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\        EXTETISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAITA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aj>pendix  a  speech  entitled  "Public 
Administration  and  Economic  Stabili- 
latlon."  which  was  delivered  on  March 
14.  1947.  by  the  Honorable  Edwin  G. 
Nourse.  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  before  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration. 

Hr.  President.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Nourse  will  require  3 
pages  of  the  Concbessional  Record,  being 
1  page  more  than  the  2  pages  allowed 
imder  the  rule  without  a  statement  of 
cost.  The  estimated  cost  Is  $213. 
.  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

A  .  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Since  August  9,  when  the  CouncU  of  Bco- 
^     nomlc  AdTlBcn  was  sworn  in.  we  have  been 
diligently  engaged  in  seeking  to  get  a  fuller 
V     BMSUre  of  tlM  significance  of  tbe  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  under  which  tbe  Council 
was  created.    Our  first  annual  report  to  the 
^      President  made  clear  our  reaUaatlon  that  it 
had  significance   for   the   political   scientist 
^^;^yM  well  as  the  economist.     In  addreasing  the 
^    American  Economic  Association  recently  on 
economics  In  tbe   public  service,  I  imder- 
took  to  explore  somewhat  further  my  per- 
sonal views  as  to  bow  the  economic  content 
>of  the  act  might  best  be  developed.    I  greatly 
value  this  opportunity  of  discussing   with 
you  some  of  Its  public  administratioa  aa- 
pects. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thought 
than  to  suggest  that  tbe  economic  problems 
we  must  face  are  really  separated  from  issues 
of  public  administration  or  that  either  can 
be  dealt  with  understandlngly  car  effectively 
In  liolatlon  from  the  other.  In  a  paper 
which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  was  pub- 
lished '  only  a  few  weeks  before  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  CouncU,  I  pointed  to  the  need  of 
marriage — a  happy  and  fruitful  marriage — 
between  political  science  and  economics  if 
we  are  to  avail  ourselves  adequately  of  pro- 


^ 


i 


'  Serfdom,  Utopia,  or  Democratic  Oppor- 
ttmlty?  Public  Administration  Review,  vol. 
VI.  No.  a,  spring  1946.  pp.  177-187. 
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fessional  work  In  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  organizing  a  democratic  people  in  a  na- 
tional program  for  achieving  their  own  ma- 
terial well-being.  My  gratification  at  the 
p— ga  of  the  Elmployment  Act  of  1946  and 
my  willingness  to  take  a  part  in  the  attempt 
to  bring  It  into  effective  operation  stems 
largely  from  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
represents  a  real  and  substantial  step  In  the 
evolution  of  our  politico-economic  institu- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  to  promi^  better  co- 
ordination between  private  units  of  eco- 
nomic enterprise,  large  and  small,  and  other 
tmdertakings — from  local  to  national— 
which,  by  reason  of  the  functions  involved, 
need  to  be  organized  op  a  public  or  goverur 
mental  baste. 

I  am  sure  that  before  an  audience  of  this 
sort  I  need  not  belabor  this  point  of  the 
Interrelation  between  our  economic  system 
and  cur  governmental  institutions.  Govern- 
ment Lb  Inescapably  Integrated  into  the  econ- 
omy. This  la  not  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  must  establish 
the  legal  foundation  of  property  rights  which 
underlie  all  business  life  and  must  establish 
standards  of  business  conduct  and  police 
their  enforcement  if  we  are  to  have  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  bxislness  world.  Beyond 
this  there  are  many  activities  in  which  gov- 
ernment enters  substantively  into  the  busi- 
ness process  either  through  its  participation 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  flows  of 
income  (that  Is,  its  monetary  \und  fiscal 
operaticms)  or  through  its  participation  in 
the  productive  process.  This  Litter  may  be 
through  t^e  provision  of  facilities  and  sorv- 
Ices  (postal,  highway,  water,  ac:d  sewage,  or 
what  not),  or  even  of  phsrslca^  goods  such 
as  timber,  fertilizer,  or  elec'Tlc  current. 
Even  to  the  most  conservath'e.  economic 
well-being  is  the  major  end  fcir  which  the 
state  exists.  If  governn^ent  were  denied 
every  power  except  military,  it  vrould  still  be 
basically  economic  as  to  Its  etids.  either  a 
defensive  posse  to  protect  its  domain  as  na- 
tional resources  for  productive  use  or  the 
private  property  rights  of  its  ciUzens  against 
the  incursions  of  rival  users.  Or  it  might  be 
an  offensive  posse  seeking  to  seize  economic 
resources  or  trade  controls  from  some  rival 
bolder. 

With  this  view,  then,  as  to  the  thoroxigh 
interpenetratlon  of  the  economic  process  and 
the  political  process  in  modem  civilization 
and  siieclflcally  in  industrial  Aaterlca,  let  mb 
turn  to  consideration  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1940  as  the  latest  restatement  of  tbe 
Intentions  of  the  American  people  as  to  bow 
'public  administration  can  be  brought  to 
serve  more  adequately  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic stabUization  or  sustained  ose  of  tbe 
Nation's  economic  resources. 
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The  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  faithful 
both  to  the  political  traditions  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  with  its  division  pf 


powers,  and  to  our  economic  tradition  of 
maximum  private  enterprise,  with  oonxple- 
mentary  use  <tf  public  agencies  for  economic 
ends. 

Looking  first  at  th«  political  aide  at  Xtom 
question,  it  is  obvious  that  the  act  does  not 
in  any  way  touch  aui  judicial  ayat«m.  It  is 
focused  about  equally  on  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Government. 
On  the  legislative  side,  it,  of  course,  does  not 
abrogate  or  restrict  in  any  way  tbe  primacy 
of  tbe  Congress  in  the  determination  of 
policy  of  the  devising  and  enactment  of 
measures  through  which  policy  is  to  be  car- 
rled  out.  The  device  of  a  joint  congressional 
committee  Is  nothing  novel,  and  the  methods 
by  which  this  committee  is  to  work  are  tb« 
same  as  those  traditionally  used  by  congres- 
sional committees,  though  iarger  funds  have 
been  supplied  for  its  professional  stafling  and 
larger  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  contemplated.  As  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  also,  the  Employment  Act  con- 
forms to  the  fundamental  traditions  of  our 
past.  Prom  George  Washington  down,  tba 
President  has  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  made  to  it  his 
recommendation  of  that  program  of  legisla- 
tion which  he  believed  would  best  promote 
tbe  national  welfare.  This  pattern  is,  we 
hope,  enriched  but  certainly  not  altered  un- 
der the  Employment  Act.  An  anniial  ecu- 
nomlc  report  of  the  President  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
newly  created  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  sulunitted  to  the  Congress  promptly  at 
the  opening  of  its  session.  This  is  essentially 
an  extension  at  tbe  state-of-tbe-Union  pro- 
cedure. '^ 

TraditlosiaUy  also— indeed  oonstitutlon* 
ally — the  President  has  been  entrtisted  with 
the  duty  as  Chief  Executive  of  carrying  out 
the  measxues  enacted  by  Congress,  the  major 
parIC;  of  this  work  belnt;  directly  admlnls- 
tered  by  department  heads  who  also  sit  as 
Cabinet  officers  advisory  to  the  President. 
His  administrative  family  lias  gradually  been 
augmented  by  the  establishment  of  a  variety 
of  agencies  and  establishments  whose  heads 
counsel  the  President  In  special  areas  and  ^ 
upon  occasion  sit  with  the  Cabinet.  IM-  ' 
rectly  within  the  Executive  Office  are  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  White  House 
staff,  who  help  the  President's  over-all  plan- 
ning and  management  fiuM:tions.  Tills  tra- 
ditional system  of  operation  in  the  executive 
branch  is  in  no  way  altered  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act.  The  Coiincll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers merely  augments  the  facilities  of  ad- 
vice and  policy  formulation  under  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Turning  to  the  economic  aspect  of  tba 
Employment  Act.  it  reaffirms  and  In  fact 
makes  more  exi^lclt  and  comprehensive  than 
ever  before  the  national  policy  of  adhering 
to  a  system  of  predominantly  private  enter- 
prise. At  tbe  same  time,  it  also  states  more 
explicitly  and  comprehensively  than  ever  be- 
fore a  policy  of  the  National  Government  to 
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tal  activity.  In  tha  economy  araa.  The  one 
dfttlnctlve  dMBSi  In  this  regard  that  the 
act  tntrod\ioaa  la  ta  d^flnln^'  the  concept  of  a 
national  economic  goal,  attempting  to 
tha  amount  by  which  actuU  perfc 
falla  sbort  of  thst  goal,  and  dtclarlng  formal 
govarnmental  rsaporsibility  for  seeking  every 
■Mans  o   cloatag  that  deficiency 

Finally,  beatdca  being  traditional  as  to 
the  frame  of  government  and  the  structure 
of  the  economy,  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  »»««*»>*»*■"  tha  baste  tradition  of  mdl- 
vldual  riairtom  of  the  cltlaen  in  a  democrat- 
ically otganbnd  society  The  act  neither 
guarantees  a  Job  to  everyone  nor  lays  upon 
the  memtxars  of  the  labor  forea  any  compul- 
sion to  accept  a  work  assignment  «r  to 
abridge  tha  choice  of  type,  location  or  dura- 
tion at  wcrk.  It  slmpl'  undertakes  to  pro- 
Tlda  a  ragutaur  process  through  which  maxi- 
mum opportunities  for  uaeful  employment 
for  tboaa  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work 
wUl  be  created  and  mslntatnad  This  preser- 
vation of  individual  freedom  applies  equally 
to  tba  savtsr.  the  mveator.  and  the  entrepre- 
netir.  But  the  act  does,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, face  the  distinction  between  formal 
freedom  and  the  actxial  restrictions  of  an 
unfavorable  organisational  situation.  It  af- 
firms a  responsibility  of  public  administra- 
tion to  n'move  impediments  to  maximum 
production  or  full-employment  opportunity, 
but  without  trading  in  the  citizen's  birth- 
right of  individual  liberty  'or  even  the  larg- 
est mess  of  pottage. 

Thus  we  pass  to  consideration  of  what 
more  adequate  ends  the  act  envlsagea  with- 
in the  tradition  ^of  long -established  values. 
I  have  suggested 'that  while  basic  traditions 
of  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of  enterprise 
have  not  been  violated— have  indeed  in  some 
arays  been  intensified— the  act  envisages  in 
all  these  n^ards  somewhat  lar(,er  goals  than 
have  thus  far  been  attained  within  that 
tradition.  We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  nature  of  thes<^  enlargements. 

SOMSTHIXG  MTW   HAS   BKSM   40OXD 

The  enliirged  goal  of  public  and  private 
administration  in  the  economic  sector  may 
be  defined  briefly  as  fuller  and  t>etter  sus- 
tained use  of  the  Nation's  resources — human 
and  mater.al.     With  the  (Mssage  of  this  act. 
are  ceased  to  be  content,   in   the  ebullient 
spirit  of  youth,  with  bland  Confidence  that 
the  richness  of  nature's  provision  and   the 
spontaneous  indtistry  and  ingenuity  of  our 
people   will    keep   up  a    vigorous   march   of 
economic  progress  and  cause  us  to  rebound 
'taromptly    from    any    temporary    periods    of 
-aconomlc  recession.    The  passage  of  this  act 
reflected   a   sober   realization    that,   in   the 
state  uf  technological  and  organizational  de- 
velopment to  which  we  have  now  advanced. 
It   is  quite    possible   for  our  economic    life. 
once  It  Is  thrown  out  of  adjustment,  to  fail 
to  rebound  with  the  resilience  of  an  Immi- 
grant  population    pioneering   a   virgin    land 
during  the  early  decades  of  a  technological 
revolution.     It   reflects   the  sobering   possi- 
bility,  revesled   during  the  30's.   that  even 
such  smart  people  as  we  are  could  be  sub- 
ject to  even  more  severe  spasms  of  depres- 
sion or  the  chronic  invalidism  of  low  pro- 
duction,    under-employment.     and     meager 
pmrbaslng  power.    It  recognizes  that  if  we 
are  to  bold  the  momentum  attained  under 
the  stimulvis  of  war  and  convert  it  into  a 
steadily  held  high  pace  of  peacetime  activ- 
ity, economic  administration  must  do  much 
by   way   of  conscious  and   Intelligent  con- 
triving. 

It  la  a  dlatlnctlve  feature  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  that  among  the  means  It  conceives 
to  this  end.  it  places  a  larger  resvonsibiUty 
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purpoM  (tf  the  act  may  be  most  steadily  and 
fully  brought  to  fruition.* 

Tha  members  of  the  Joint  committee  of 
the  Oongrsss  are  proceeding  with  their  part 
of  the  task,  of  developing  a  national  eco- 
nomic program,  and  perhaps  next  year  you 
will  wish  to  invite  one  of  their  representa- 
tivas  to  dlaeuas  with  you  the  steps  by  which 
tbey  are  seeking  to  bring  public  administra- 
tion to  serve  the  goal  of  economic  stoMllaa- 
tlon.  In  tha  short  time  which  ramalna  to 
me  today.  I  shall  ondertake  to  give  you  a 
vary  brief  aketch  of  tba  steps  which  the 
Oooncll  of  Economic  Advlaera  have  taken 
toward  discovering  and  occupying  their  place 
vlthln  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  President 
and  of  some  questions  which  yet  remain  to 
be  answered  aa  to/bow  our  work  Is  to  be 
moat  affectively  artl(Bulated  with  other  agen- 
dai  In  the  Oovernment  and  in  the  economy 

■ooMoauc  auwiaaaa  vn-A-vis   amtimsxaaToaa 

IM  TRS  ■OOMOaClC  BBALJI 

Since  the  Council  of  Boonomlc  Advlaera  la 
art  up  m  the  Executive  OOoe  of  the  Prsal- 
dent.  1  suppose  we  are  technically  to  be 
,  aa  administrative  officials .  But  we  are 
of  no  administrative  authority  fx 
power  to  laaue  dlrectlvea.  Ours  is  a  purely 
oonaultatlve  and  advisory  role  not  merely 
aa  to  the  President  individually  but  also,  as 
A  staff  arm  of  the  Prealdent,  to  a  conaklerable 
niunber  of  adminlatratlve  offices  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  This  sdvisory  role  extends 
to  a  way  even  to  State  and  local  govemroents. 
and  to  private  business  organisation  through 
our  consultative  arrangements.  All  this  Is 
In  the  act  through  provisions  that 
Bt  and  advise  the  President  In  tne 
preparation  of  the  Sconomlc  Report"  and 
that  we  "compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  trends  and  developments 
Interfering  or  likely  to  Interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  policy  (of  the  act  I":  that 
va  "appraise  the  various  programs  and  activ- 
ttiea  of  the  Federal  Government  tn  the  light 
of  the  policy  declared";  that  we  "utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  services,  facili- 
ties, and  Information  (including  statistical 
Information)  of  other  Government  agencies 
as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies";  and 
that  the  Council  "may  constitute  such  ad- 
vlaory  conamlttees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  as  It  deems  advisable." 

Thus  we  must  live  our  life  and  develop 
our  usefulness  on  the  administrative  level 
but  in  the  atmoaphere  of  ends-and -means 
analysis  and  comparative  evaluation  not  in 
the  atmosphere  of  authority.  Far  from  being 
ta  a  position  to  Issue  directives,  we  do  not 
even  voice  our  own  recommendations  or 
make  a  formal  case  In  support  of  them. 
Whatever  Influence  toward  economic  stabili- 
zation this  sgency  eventually  attalna  will  not 
depend  merely  on  how  cordially  the  Prealdent 
arelcomee  the  aid  of  professional  economists 
ta  the  formulation  of  his  economic  program. 
To  attata  a  large  measure  of  usefulness  we 
must  also  win  among  the  executive  heads  of 
departments,  agencies,  and  commissions  a 
solid  respect  for  the  professional  competence 
of  our  work  and  for  our  power  to  grasp  ths 
complex  taterrelatlonshlps  of  a  total  econ- 


■Btaoe  the  cost  of  the  war  from  which 
we  have  Jtist  emerged  put  the  problem  of 
debt  reduction  and  budget  balancing  much 
to  the  fore,  it  la  worth  obeerving  that  piece- 
meal legislation  and  lack  of  a  consistent 
and  usefully  tategrated  national  program  la 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  waste  and  ta- 
efficiency  in  government.  Prom  the  other 
aide  of  the  picture  a  weU-conaidered  program 
for  sustaining  maximum  employment  and 
production  Is  the  surest  way  of  mataUdnlng 
the  ability  of  the  economy  to  bear  such  tax 
burden  as  Is  needed  for  carrying  the  debt 
and  perfonntag  the  necemary  national  serv- 


omy  (In  Its  tatemational  setting).  In  otir 
own  thtaking  and  ta  theirs  we  must  build  up 
an  objective  devotion  to  the  master  concept 
of  national  welfare  set  forth  ta  the  Bmploy- 
ment Act.  This  applies  likewise  to  the  SUte 
and  local  admtalstrators  and  the  bustaeisi, 
labor,  and  agrlculttiral  organisations  with 
whom  also  we  have  working  and  consultative 
relations. 

In  the  attempt  to  achieve  this  position  of 
significant  tafhience  ta  bringing  public  ad- 
ministration ta  the  broadest  sense  to  pro- 
mote fully  the  ends  of  economic  stabilisation 
without  ourselves  wielding  admlnlatrath'e 
authority  three  general  potats  must  be  recoi;- 
nlzed: 

1.  We  must  be  aware  of  the  far-reachlrg 
and  deeply  penetrating  Influence  of  the  putt- 
lie  admtalstrator  In  promoting  or  Impc^lrg 
the  stabilization  of  our  economy  on  a  level  of 
high  production  and  consumption. 

2.  We  must  give  full  weight  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements,  dilDcultles,  and  poten- 
tialities of  the  locality,  the  tadustry,  or  even 
the  tadlvldual  organization,  corporate,  or 
imlon. 

8.  Wc  must  be  able  to  brtaj  to  these  par- 
ticular Interest  groups  a  vivid  sense  of  tl:e 
solidarity  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and  tlie 
generalized  program  which  will  ta  the  long 
run  best  promote  their  own  prosp>erlty.  ThJs 
is  the  most  tatanglble  part  of  our  role  but 
one  which  seems  to  me  clearly  written  be- 
tween If  not  actually  ta  the  lines  of  the  act. 

Of  cotirse  the  legislative  process  must  he 
tavoked  from  time  to  time  to  modify  mir 
institutions  ta  the  taterest  of  a  better  stn- 
blUaed  economy.  Likewise  the  legislature 
must  act  ta  regular  course  to  levy  taxes  and 
direct  revenues  tato  particular  channels  of 
disbursement  which,  for  better  or  wors^'. 
affect  the  ttabllity  of  the  economy.  It  might 
seem  from  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  that  the  w<H-k  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  focused  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  upon  this  legislative  func- 
tion. More  careful  consideration,  however, 
will,  I  believe,  considerably  alter  this  em- 
phasis and  give  large  or  even  correlative  im- 
portance to  our  relationships  with  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

1  suspect  that  ta  the  long  run  the  vakK^ 
of  our  counsel  must  dolve  ta  large  meaeurci 
from  the  wisdom  of  administrative  ofllcera — 
FMmtiI,  State,  and  local — and  a  large  part' 
at  whatever  Influence  this  agency  may  have 
toward  promoting  the  stofaillty  of  the  econ- 
omy must  derive  from  what  It  can  do  toward 
helping  these  admtaistratlve  officers  to  get  a 
broader  vision  and  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  their  actions  to 
the  stability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Day 
ta  and  day  out  ta  every  f>art  of  the  Nation, 
these  public  admtalstrators  are  maktag  de- 
cisions and  taking  actions  by  which  the 
broad  policies  and  the  particularlaed  man- 
dates of  formal  law  becrane  the  substance  of 
our /eoonomlcyiife.  Tbey  put  flesh  and  blood 
upon  the  t>o.ues  of  a  legislative  act  and  are 
themselves  the  brata  and  spirit  through 
which  that  body  acta. 

BcDC«  I  think  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  Importance  of  the  informal 
but  vital  relationships  which  need  to  be 
built  up  between  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  its  staff  and  this  great  corps  of 
administrative  officers.  This  defines  one  of 
the  principal  matters  to  which  the  Council 
must  give  Ite  attention — a  field  whose  sur- 
face we  have  as  yet  only  scratehed.  In  cul- 
tivating this  fleld  we  bespeak  your  studlouii 
and  friendly  cooperation.  Time  permlte  me 
to  speak  only  briefly  at  three  general  aspecte 
of  this  problem:  (1)  Our  relationships  with 
Federal  administrators;  (2)  our  relationships 
with  public  administration  ta  the  State  and 
local  area;  (3)  relations  with  admtaistratlve 
officers  at  private  organizations  mainly  lim- 
ited, of  necessity,  to  national  agencies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  we  are  a 
small  synthesizing  agency  close  to  the  Presi- 


dential apek  of  the  Federal  executive  esteb- 
lisbment.  The  factual  and  much  of  the  In- 
terpretetlve  material  much  we  must  sttempt 
to  synthesize  tato  s  consistent  and  sharply 
focused  national  program  is  drawn  from  the 
staff  work  of  scores  of  agencies  scattered 
through  most  if  not  all  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  Independent  boards  and  ooas- 
mlaslons.  Our  staff  mingles  freely  with  these 
staffs  oa  the  plane  of  professional  coopera- 
tion, glvtag  us  the  broadest  and  must  tatl- 
mate  view  possible  of  the  functioning  of  the 
economy  ta  ite  almost  ta  finite  complexity. 
As  our  Interpretetlon  of  these  materials  coo- 
verges  upon  broad  questions  of  national 
pcAlcy,  It  Is  tacumbent  upon  the  Council  as 
such  to  estebllsh  otmsultetive  contact  with 
the  admtaistratlve  heada  of  these  ageoclcs 
at  the  policy  level. 

It  is  Important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  we 
ha/e  not.  in  attempting  to  grasp  the  over -all 
picture,  failed  to  give  proper  weight  to  the 
distinctive  needs  and  operative  dllBcultles  of 
the  functional  taterest  groups  of  which  the 
economy  consists — labor,  finance,  manage- 
ment, agriculture,  consumers,  and  whatnot. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  incximbent  upon  tis  to 
challenge  the  thtaking  of  the  top  admlnla- 
trators  in  each  of  these  areas  as  to  whether 
they  have  become  unduly  influenced  by  the 
special  interests  of  their  clientele  and  have 
subordinated  the  highest  productivity  and 
stability  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  to  the 
promotion  of  that  particular  taterest.  It  will 
probably  occtir  to  you  at  once  that  this  ktad 
of  Informal  tafluence  toward  harmonizing 
the  thinking  of  taterrelated  agenclea  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  very  much  ih  Itae 
with  President  Truman's  frequently  Indicated 
desire  to  have  all  parte  of  the  executive 
branch  working  together  smoothly  as  a  team 
pursuing  the  common  goal  of  national  unity. 

Turning  now  to  the  State  and  local  area, 
thr  growth  of  big  Government  at  Washing- 
ton ta  recent  years  has  made  It  easy  fw  many 
people  to  get  a  false  perspective  ss  to  where 
the  true  springs  of  our  economic  life  are  lo- 
cated. In  fact,  the  statutes  of  the  States  and 
even  the  ordinances  of  otir  cities  provide  a 
substantial  part  of  tba  Institutional  frame- 
work upon  which  our  bustaess  system  reste 
or  through  which  it  operates.  State  and 
local  revenues  and  expenditures  ordinarily 
run  at  a  level  something  like  40  percent  of 
FederaL  And  ttaatr  ptibllo  works  ta  normal 
times  run  twice  as  large  ss  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Obviously  no  systematic 
study  of  Just  how  the  eotmomy  as  a  whole 
functions  and  no  program  for  Ite  better  sta- 
bilization can  be  adequate  which  does  not 
give  searching  conaideratlcn  to  the  State  and 
local  phases. 

We  must  seek  a  harmonising  of  the  think- 
ing and  action  of  State  and  local  adminis- 
trations tato  a  coherent  and  consistent  pat- 
tern of  stabilizing  the  Nation's  economic  ac- 
tivity. J*  must  not,  ta  ignorance  or  selfish- 
ness, be'pulltag  off  ta  all  sortt  of  mutually 
defeating  dlrectlans.  These  State  and  local 
admtaistrators'  knowledge  of  local  oondltlons 
and  limitations  must  be  brought  ta  to  en- 
rich the  over-all  pattern  of  policy  and  pro- 
gram. 

But  from  the  other  aide  too.  we  must  be 
concerned  that  the  broad  general  picture  be 
seen  ta  the  proper  perspective,  and  that  the 
general  purpose  is  disseminated  Into  Um 
thinking  of  all  these  admlnlatrators.  If  a 
process  of  tnily  stabilising  adjustmente  la 
to  be  effectuated,  every  administrative  ruling 
and  personal  act  must  be  directed  toward  a 
consistent  ptirpose,  comprehensive  as  to  tba 
whole  eooDomy.  To  cite  a  single  example. 
Stete  admtalstratlon  cannot  safely  erect 
trade  barriers  or  devise  slidions  of  capital 
at  the  expense  of  neighbor  States.  Kor  can 
municipalities  safely  construct  economic 
walls  around  themselves  aftar  Um  phyrtcal 
pattern  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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HON.  JbHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASsatMussiis 

Hf  THl  HOI  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  'sday,  April  2.  1947 


Ifr.  HESEI  TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  azteud  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix olf  the  Record.  I  include  a  message 
fron  Hon.  Re  bert  P.  Bradford.  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Senate  and 
Rouse  of  Re]  iresentatives  of  Massachu- 
setts on  Man  h  18  with  reference  to  a  re- 
port flJed  wit  \  him  by  the  Massachusetts 
labor-Boanati  ment  committee.  The 
message  la  as  follows: 
Inaui  oral 
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ward-looking IB  its  raeoouDandatlons  that  I 
have  no  htaltauoa  la  iaeorporatlng  ita  antlra 
eoBttnt  m  this  masMC*  ••  *  profrva  (or  your 
coaaMkration. 

TlM  report  U  divided  Into  aavaral  parts, 
lach  part  de<ila  with  a  different  phase  of  the 
entire  problem.  The  committee  recom- 
mends : 

1.  Specific  proposals  to  make  collective 
bargaining  more  effective,  and  to  set  up  a 
new  and  stronger  service  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

a.  A  procedure  to  prevent  labor  stoppages 
which  Jeopardize  public  health  and   public 

safety. 

3.  Amendments  to  bring  into  balance  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Act. 

4.  Definite  machinery  to  solve  the  vexa- 
tious questions  raised  by  the  closed  shop  and 
Jurisdictional  disputee  and'  other  disputes  be- 
tween unions. 

The  final  section  deals  with  the  question 
of  financial  reports  from  trade  unions.  This 
question  waa  settled  last  November  through 
a  law  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  law  should  not  be  changed 
until  It  has  been  given  a  full  opportunity  for 
trial.  The  committee's  report  does  not  pro- 
pose to  change  the  law.  It  does  recommend 
definitions  and  clarifications  which  will  Im- 
plement lU  administration  and  carry  out  its 
intent. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  in 
indusUlal  history  that  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  has  been  so  conscientiously  studied 
to  an  ultimate,  unanlmotis  agreement  by 
representatives  of  every  group  affected. 
Molded  by  you  into  legislation,  this  liassa- 
chuaetts  plsn  can  become  a  modem  Magna 
Carta  for  labor  and  indiistry. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  on  January  2  to  study 
pending  legislation  and  to  make  recom- 
mendatioos.  As  Governor  Bradford 
stated  in  his  message,  this  was  a  unani- 
mous report.  The  fact  of  that  unanimity 
Is  most  slgniflcant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  public,  labor,  and  management  were 
represented  equally  by  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  those  fields. 

On  the  committee  were:  Sumner 
Schlichter.  Harvard  University,  chair- 
man; Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shortell,  of  Wor- 
cester. Holy  Cross  College:  Douglas  V. 
Brown,  of  Brookline.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Anthony  J.  DsAndrade.  of 
Bcston.  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants 
of  North  America,  AFL;  Jack  Hurvich. 
president  of  Greater  Boston  Industrial 
Union  Council,  CIO;  Harold  D.  Ulrich. 
of  Melrose,  general  chairman  of  the  B.  It 
M.  S3rstem  board  of  adjustment.  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks; 
James  Wall,  of  North  Adams,  president 
of  Wall-Streeter  Shoe  Co.;  Seabury  Stan- 
ton, of  South  Dartmouth,  president  of 
the  Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Clar- 
ence G.  McDavitt.  of  Newton,  retired  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 


Mathews  oa  ''Groop  LibeP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  JilLLET  HAND 


Of  THE  ROUSE  OF  RIPBBBITATTVC 
Weilnesday.  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  HAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Satur- 
day Review  of  Literature  published  an 


Js 


new  form  of 
libel,  which 
for  various 
kd  been  libeled 

were  sent  a 

editorial  and 

iments.     From 

letters  from 

itor  Arthur  H. 

led  Hand,  Sen- 

m.  Bernard  L. 

).  Thomas,  and 

Jersey,  Judge 

[the  letter  from 

sting  I  feel  that 

House  should 

>ad  that  letter. 

in  the  Satur- 

L947.  follows: 

ktrylng  to  solve  Is 
lone.     Your  sug- 

lewhat  original, 
solutions  offered 

laws  and  addl- 

land  liberal  doc- 
Ig'ivernmental  re- 
let ,^«x:lal  and  eco- 
^e  ourativaa  have 
^made  system  of 
rls  Carroll  might 
iplexer  and  com- 
uxed  up  we  got 
}r  the  passage  of 
irther  mixed. 
^d  a  half  I  have 
times    composed 
we  call  minority 
lere  are  no  such 
I  ask  them  to 
of    the    United 
tre  in  that  docu- 
any  such  things, 
what  was  in- 
I  of  individuals.    I 
Iklng  In  terms  of 
3ups.    I  ask  tbem 
is   of   individual 
tual  right  is  vio- 
(Amerlcan  citizen, 
of  a  minority, 
[been  violated  by 
becatise  the  one 
Ited  belongs  to  a 
them  that  they 
I  for  the  violation 
Id  that  by  their 
as  minority  or 
this  very  segre- 
[are  only  making 
bitter  the  con- 
llr;    the  Constltu- 
;nate.    Instead 
re  adding  fuel. 
It  we  go  further 
>n   not   only   the 
I.  groups,  and 
[kind  of  legalistic 
that  one  further 
consciousness. 
>lrth.  religion,  or 
lot.     And   out  of 
isue  still  further 

will  grow. 

len?     Is  there  a 

le  United  Statea 

and  maligned 

fbat  do  you  pro- 

I  did  q\ilte  a 

days  of  the  New 

Lnd  one  book,  the 

to.    No  magaalna 

offered  the  book 

|but  they  ware  so 

the  title  and  tha 

ly.    The  title  was 
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**TlM  Bypuoflai  of  Damoeraey.**  Tba 
tant  waa  in  aaaanoa  a  dafansa  ot  the  Oonati- 
tutlon.  But  llbaraUam  waa  popular,  daotoo- 
racy  was  our  idol.  AaA  now  wa  art  wondar- 
t&f  wbat  happened  to  ua. 

Tou  ara  angagad  In  the  very  profcaalon 
Which  can  do  the  moat  good  In  solving  (his 
problem — the  education  of  tha  Amarlcan 
public  to  true  fundamentals  Tet  you  pro- 
poaa  lafislatlon  of  a  novel  and.  to  my  mind 
at  laaat,  dangerous  type.  May  I  refer  you  to 
OonweU's  Acres  of  Diamonds? 

Tou  are  the  best  protectors  of  liberty.  I 
know  that  a  magazine  is  run  to  make  money 
and  not  as  a  crtisade  But  unless  editors 
begin  to  risk  something  for  liberty  Just  as 
men  have  suffered  and  died  for  it,  do  not 
think  that  it  will  be  saved  by  fascinating 
formulas  such  as  your  editorial  suggests. 
Fkamk  A.  Mathkws.  Jr.. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Aflierkan  Lefioa  Air^Powet  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  RIACARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  OALIfOBltU 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRS8ENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  AprU  2,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker  because  of  the  vital  significance 
of  the  American  Legion  air-power  pro- 
gram to  our  national  security,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

On  the  prime  importance  of  American 
air  power  to  our  security,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  a  recent  statement  by  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  who  better  than 
any  other  person  can  appraise  the  po- 
tency of  air  power.  In  a  recent  speech 
he  said: 

The  War  Department  believes  that  the  Air 
Porce  occupies  a  dominant  position  in  war. 
We  believe  the  Air  Force  represents  the  only 
Immediate  weapon  availaUe  for  retaliatory 
action  If  we  are  attacked.  We  must  at  all 
times  have  an  air  force — and  a  decent  air 
force — In  being. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  following  state- 
ment from  a  Legion  pamphlet  outlining 
that  program: 


TKx  Akbucam 
An  PowsB 


paogsam  on  aoequats 
Natiomal  Sxcuutt 


rhe  American  legion  has  always  been  a 
forthright  spokesman  on  the  great  value  of 
air  power  to  our  national  security.  Had  the 
American  Legion's  prewar  recommendations 
on  military  and  naval  aviation  been  followed 
by  the  oountry  and  the  Congress,  our  Nation 
would  not  have  entered  World  War  II  as  a 
dangerously  weak,  fifth-rate  air  power.  The 
record  of  American  foresight  in  matters  of 
national  defense  is  far  worse  than  the  public 
realises.  It  Is  an  unfortunate  byproduct  of 
our  habit  of  winning  wars  Once  final  victory 
is  sehleved,  America  is  quick  to  forget  Ibe 
terrible  cost  in  lives  and  money  of  Its  mtial 
unpreparedness,  and  the  fact  that  It  raked 
losing  either  or  both  of  the  World  Wars  be- 
cause of  its  short-sighted  peacetime  attitude 
on  adequate  national  security. 

The  American  Legion  Is  firmly  oonvlnoed 
that  the  urgent  lesson  of  the  recent  war  was 
the  adrent  of  air  power  as  the  greatest  strik- 
ing force  in  the  world.  Our  great  military 
taailars.  as  well  as  those  of  our  recent  ene- 
mlaa.  have  testified  that  air  power  was  the 
greatest  single  factor  tn  defeating  tha  Axla. 
In  our  blackest  hours,  American  air  power 


■lavad  ot  atfaal  la  tha  Battla  of  Midway  aiid 
at  Ouadaloaaal.  It  want  on  to  turn  Um  |rtm 
tlda  in  tha  Paotae  war.  la  Buropa.  air  po«w 
MBasbad  the  Luftwaffs  aad  atraaglad  tha  AnHm 
war  maohlaa.  Bvarywfaara,  It  apSarhaad-td 
AlUad  offanalvaa  to  final  victory.  Prom  ita 
puny  haglnnlnga  In  IMO,  Amarlcan  air  powar 
grew  to°ba  the  largast  and  moat  powerful  la 
the  world.  However.  America  must  remem- 
ber that  when  the  war  ended,  the  Germans 
were  years  ahead  <tf  ua  in  the  newest  phatas 
ot  aerial  warfare — Jet  planes  and  rockets. 
Had  the  Nazis  a  little  more  t'me  to  further 
develop  and  mass  produce  their  Jet  plar>es 
and  long-range  rocket  bombs,  we  might  be 
still  fighting  to  win  the  Second  World  Wsir. 

Jet  planee  and  rockets  have  outmoded 
America's  aerial  weapons  of  the  recent  war. 
yet  jets  and  rockets  are  only  the  forerunn'irs 
of  revolutionary  new  developments  In  aei-o- 
nautics.  To  keep  Its  world  leadership  of  the 
air,  America  must  invest  heavily  in  new  aeio- 
nautical  research  and  development,  for  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  probe  into  supersonic 
speeds  The  high  price  of  such  svlatlou  re- 
search and  the  cost  of  an  adequate  air  face 
are  America's  surest  guaranty  at  natlotkal 
security  end  world  peace 

Should  there  be  a  next  war.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  United  SUtee  will  be  the  first  targ;et 
of  any  aggressor.  Any  future  enemy  vUl 
strike  through  the  air  with  lightning  sud- 
denness and  In  great  force.  Unlike  the  Uist 
two  wars,  there  will  be  no  sea  or  land  barrli^rs 
to  protect  us.  Today  and  tomorrow  America 
has  only  Its  air  frontiers,  like  that  over  the 
Polar  region.  Either  America  can  defend  ats 
air  frontiers  instantly  and  successfully  aiid 
then  strike  back  in  kind  within  a  fiew  hours, 
or  It  will  lose  the  war.  If  our  oountry  falls 
to  act  on  these  facta,  we  are  again  trifli.'ig 
with  our  own  freedom  and  openly  InvitLog 
attack  and  disaster. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  our 
country  must  always  retain  Its  world  leader- 
ship of  the  air  as  the  foremost  factor  in 
national  security  and  world  peace.  To  that 
end,  the  American  Legion  has  launched  sui 
educational  air-power  program  built  aroiuid 
tha  slogan  "Air  power  Is  peace  power."  Tha 
basic  themes  of  this  program  are: 

1.  Leadership  in  air  power  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  our  national  security. 

a.  American  leadership  in  the  air  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfillment  of  our  Internattoti&l 
obligations. 

S.  Strong  American  air  power  goarantiies 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

Predicated  on  the  knowledge  that  woi-ld 
leadership  in  air  power  is  the  key  to  our  sa- 
tlonal  security,  the  American  Leflon  com- 
munity air-power  program  Is  based  on  thctse 
six  basic  precepts  which  constitute  adeqiute 
American  air  power: 

1.  FtTBUC  /OB-MINDEDinESS 

A  complete  public  understanding  of  the 
singular  Importance  of  air  power  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  world  peace  Is  the  vital 
requirement  for  American  leadership  in  the 
air  age.  We  must  learn  quickly  that  air 
power  has  uprooted  our  traditional  clvUKa- 
tlon  and  ways  of  life;  that  it  has  made  pri- 
vate flying  a  commonplace  thing;  that  it  bas 
made  America  completely  and  logically 
vulnerable  to  air  attack  by  wiping  out  our 
traditional  barriers  and  changed  lines  of  de- 
fense. Remembering  the  terrible  cost  of  its 
past  complacency,  America  must  act  now  cm 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  nation  which  com- 
mands the  air  oonunands  its  own  fate. 

S.   AXSOMAUnCAL  KCSCAKCB 

An  Intensive  program  of  aeronautical  n:- 
seaiTch  and  development  Is  a  basic,  tirgent  ro 
qulrement  for  American  leadership.  Ttils 
cotmtry  now  stands  on  the  brink  of  tl:ie 
greatest  technical  revolution  In  the  history  at 
aviation.  Before  na  are  the  tinsolved  myit- 
terles  of  atomic  energy,  electronlca.  Jet  pro- 
pulsion, and  soparaonlea.  Bacatisa  of  thefie 
advances  la  aclanoa  and  aeronautics,  tiila 


MattOB*!  WorM  War  IX  eombat  plaaaa  art 
now  outmoded.  Mors  inporuntly.  Amarloa'a 
aviation  raaaarch  and  tasung  tacllitlaa  ara 
baeomthg  obsolete.  Unless  our  country  wanu 
to  stand  still  on  the  threshold  of  this  air 
age.  we  must  have  astenatve  raaaarch  pro- 
grams and  adequate  taatlng  facUitlaa. 

a  nfouaraux.  vasPAimraaB 

The  air  batUaa  of  World  War  n  ware  as 
much  contests  between  AUIad  and  AjUs  in- 
dustries as  they  were  between  armed  forces. 
PVir  this  reason,  our  future  national  security 
depends  equally  upon  both  mUltary  and  In- 
dustrial preparedness.  Industrial  prepared- 
ness must  be  carefully  planned  and  ready  in 
advance  to  meet  any  emergency.  We  must 
insxu^  a  maximum  production  of  superior 
aerial  weapons  in  a  minimum  of  time.  The 
high  operational  mobility  of  oiir  Air  Forces 
must  always  be  matched  by  a  like  IndusUlal 
mobility.  Alort  industrial  preparedness  can 
save  us  not  only  thousands  of  lives  but  bU- 
lions  of  dollars. 

4.   An  TaANSPOaTATlOM 

*  A  sound  and  growing  air  transportation 
system,  competent  to  assume  its  role  in  the 
movement  and  communications  of  any  fu- 
ture war,  is  of  vital  Importance  to  American 
air  power.  The  Nation's  commercial  air 
transport  system  must  provide  the  thousands 
of  planes  ^^qulred  as  an  adequate  reservoir 
by  the  Air  Forces  In  the  time  ot  war  emer- 
gency. Oxir  scarcity  demands  that  we  de- 
velop and  maintain  an  adequate  air  trans- 
port system  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  This 
is  most  essential  because  global  air  trans- 
portation bas  now  wiped  out  the  natural  bar- 
riers which  have  protected  men  for  centuries. 
American  commerce  and  Its  armies  of  tha 
future  must  move  easily  and  swjiftly  to  any 
part  of  the  world  becatue  nations  have 
shrunk  to  neighborhoods. 

s.  ALXST  AntcsArr  nmusTBT 

As  World  War  U  proved,  a  strong  aircraft 
industry  is  the  btilwark  of  an  adequate  Air 
fixce.  and.  consequently,  of  our  national 
security.  Essential  American  leadership  in 
the  air  must  be  giiaranteed  by  the  constant 
developemnt  of  new  and  improved  equip- 
ment by  an  alert  aircraft  Industry  which  Is 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  to  meet  any 
emergency.  After  world  peace  is  a  concrete 
reality,  the  full  scope  of  American  inventive 
genius  and  methoin  of  production  must  be 
sustained  by  a  rock-bottom  minimum  of 
3,000  military  planes  a  year.'  This  volimie  of 
production  is  required  to  maintain  the  reser- 
voir of  engineering,  tooling,  and  production 
skills  which  are  indispensable  for  rapid  ex- 
pansion. 

S.  STBOMO  An  roBcis 

In  this  age  of  lightning  warfare  and  In- 
creasingly terrible  weapons,  America  has  no 
defense  or  no  security  unleaa  tbcy  are  spear- 
headed by  strong,  permanent  air  forces  which 
have  superior  equtpm«it  and  adequately 
trained  personnel.  Theae  air  forcea-ln-bainf 
must  be  Instantly  read)  to  defend  our  air 
approaches  and  stxlke  down  any  aggreaslon  at 
Its  source  In  a  matter  at  hours.  To  support 
these  active  air  forces.  America  must  also 
maintain  a  much  larger,  properly  equipped. 
Intelligently  staffed  and  adequately  trained 
Air  Reserve  Force  which  is  ready  at  all  times 
for  immediate  axnbat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  launch  thifi  community 
educational  air-power  program,  the 
American  Legion  held  its  first  Natioqal 
Aeronautics  Conference  in  Indianapolis 
March  20-22,  during  which  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  delegates  from 
47  States.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Canada 
on  a  phase  #  this  vital  program. 

This  first  National  Aeronautics  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Legion  received 
wide  recognitkn  in  the  press  and  over 
the  radio  throughout  the  United  States. 
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witness  the 
New  York 
and  the 
(VNun  the 


I  jllowing  editorials  from  the 
Til  aes.  the  Indianapolis  News, 
Inditputpolis  Star: 

Time*  of  March  24. 1M7I 


New  York 


AtXXICAM    AJB   POWnt 


Conf  ei  ence 
Keni ey 

0«r  eral 


m  I 
Hn  wsiui 


«ar{a;  e 


Some  plain 
before  the 
nautlcs 
C 

ijor 
great  a  aenrlce 
flow  at  am 

Senator 
■how  that  we 
traat  with  oui 
diving  the  wa] 
power,  with 
General 
button 
long-range, 
with  atomic 
exceedingly  e: 
revealed   that 
military 
safety  level 
ordinatlng 
maintenance 
Ing  at  a  level 
gatlons  In 
of  peace.    He 
of  a  Congr 
Ine  and 
Ing  military  a 
Doent  and  a 
diistry.  whlcta 
c£  defense. 
These 
of 
that  weaknc 
harbinger  of 


unpalatable  facu  were  placed 

Am^lcan  Legion's  National  Aero- 

in  Indianapolis  by  Oen. 

.  Senator  Brewster  of  Maine. 

Echols,  who  performed  so 

during  the  war  in  assuring  the 

terlel. 

submitted  evidence  to 
are  rapidly  becoming,  by  con- 
posltlon  of  dominant  power 
the  world's  third-ranking  air 
El-ltaln  and  Russia  leading  us. 
Kenn^y  argued  that  so-called  push- 
with    Its    radio-controlled, 
pllotless    aircraft    and    rockets 
V  arbeads.  is  a  long,  tough  and 
j|9enslve  road.    General  Echols 
the   production   of   American 
alrcrMt   has   fallen   far   below   the 
by  the  Presidential  Air  Co-« 
Committee.     He    called    for    the 
an  American  air  force  in  be- 
[Ufflclent  to  discharge  our  obli- 
coqnectlon  with  the  maintenance 
called  also  for  establishment 
onal  air  policy  board  to  exam- 
coord  mate  all  the  elemenu.  includ- 
rcraft.  commercial  air  develop- 
hpalthy.  expandable  aviation  In- 
go  to  make  up  our  first  line 


mea»fea 
word*  of  warn  longers 


to  the  Legion  were  not  the 
.  but  of  men  who  realize 
i.  aapecially  In  the  air.  la  no 
•ace. 


[From  the  lydlanapolla  Star  of  March  23, 
1047] 


TZXKT 

Safeguard 
world's  Uttle 
Such  is  the 
authorltiaa 
NaUonal 
diaclplea  of 
They  are  not 
experts  who 
tLQc  war. 

Tha 
Oecrg*  C 
teglc  Air 
head  of  tba 
and   others 
military  and 

TbcM 
ct  MTly  war 
He 


md  tnatap 

nautic 
cured. 

■Mane*  of 
ft  auction  ol 
am  9t  push-putton 
A  few  hours 
victory  and 

Tacticians 
guided  missiles 
ture's  strate(y 
has  been  lit  le 
of  eternal  ici 
air  attack  f^- 

TIUMti  are 
Bverj 
ol 
Legion  has 
this 


oua  asauL  aait  anoMo 

America's    freedom    and    the 

eoplea  with  a  mighty  air  force. 

e  urnest  plea  of  ranking  military 

attending  the  American  Legion's 

Aaroaautlcs  Conference  here.    These 

I  reparednes.    are  not  alarmists. 

;  warmongers.    They  are  defense 

1  Lnow  the  odds  of  future  sclen- 


distinguished    group    included    Oen. 
Kc  oney.  commander  of  Uie  Stra- 
Force:  MaJ.  Oen.  William  EJKepner. 
i  AF's  tactical  training  Li  vision; 
>romlnent    in    develoanent    of 
civil  avlaUon.  ^ 

defepae  authorities  are  not  fearful 
They  fear  onlv  dangeroua  pub- 
If  America  malntalna  an 
dk  alerted   to   immediate  action 
V  ith  tile  latest  advances  In  aero- 
engine ering.  its  security  ahouid  be  as- 


future   preparedness   is   time, 
the  oceans  has  vanished.    The 
warfare  la  not  distant, 
may  hold  the  balance  between 
)  nnihilatlon 
warn    how    rocket    shipw    and 
have  revolutionized  the  fu- 
For  generations  th«  Arctic 
more  ttian  an  empty  wast* 
Now  it  la  the  short  route  for 
)m  Europe  and  Asia 
the  grim  facta  of  national  de- 
citizen  must  pay  more  for  the 
aerial   might.     The   American 
rendered  a  notable  service  in  ar- 
fln>t  national  conference.     Its 
ahouid  assure  the  continuity  of  this 
ringing  out  from  the  heart 


ation  strength  ts  a  matter  of  rightful  con- 
cern to  delegates  and  speakers  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  National  Aerooautica  Confer- 
ence in  its  3-day  Uidianapolls  sesaiona  Rep- 
resenUUves  from  all  the  48  States.  Alaaka. 
and  Hawaii  have  been  hearing  a  successloo 
of  warnings  on  letting  down  a  Nation's  air 
guard  from  such  speakers  as  MaJ  Oen.  W. 
E.  Kepner.  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine. 
Rear  Adm.  J.  J  Clark.  Col.  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer.  and  Oen.  Oeorge  C    Kenney. 

In  line  with  these  warnings  4b  a  statement 
isaued  by  tbe  Army  Air  Forces  in  Washing- 
ton detailing,  among  other  facta,  that  the 
AAF  now  is  left  with  a  fleet  of  only  500  air- 
craft which  are  not  conaldered  obsolete  out 
of  a  total  assortment  of  some  le.OOO  planea 
In  varying  stages  of  antiquity.  And  even 
though  It  hss  been  virtually  taken  apart  by 
the  massive  postwar  shrinkage  demoblllza- 
tk>n  program,  the  American  sky  defense  facea 
even  further  slirlnka|[e  In  the  congressional 
clamor  for  budget  and  tax  reduction,  Army 
olBccrs  feel  thj|t  the  persdhnel  cut  to  one- 
tenth  of  wartime  strength  is  even  more  seri- 
ous than  the  lack  of  modern  aircraft.  And 
the  research  Jet  bombers  and  fighters  may 
have  to  flzxle  out  like  a  Roman  candle.  If 
requested  fiinds  are  not  provided. 

The  Legion's  conference  Is  timely.  The 
world  still  U  far  from  the  stage  when  Amer- 
icans again  can  abandon  the  maxim  "to 
maintain  the  peace,  we  must  be  strong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  principal  ad- 
dresses delivered  to  this  first  National 
Aeronautics  Conference  by  Senator 
Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine,  on  Soviet  Air 
Power;  Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Kenney.  com- 
manding general.  Strategic  Air  Force. 
Army  Air  Forces,  on  Push-Button  War- 
fare and  the  Polar  Concept;  Robert 
Ramspeck.  executive  vice  president.  Air 
Trmnsport  Association  of  America  and 
for  14  years  a  Member  oi  this  Congress, 
on  Air  Transport  Equals  Mobility  Un- 
limited; John  P  Victory,  executive 
secretary.  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  on  Scientiflc  Research 
the  Foundation  of  Air  Power;  Rear  Adm. 
J.  J.  Clark.  USN.  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Air.  on  Naval 
Aviation  and  National  Security;  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  E.  Kepner,  commanding 
general.  Technical  Training  Division. 
Army  Air  Forces.  Scott  Field.  111.,  on  Air 
Power  Supremacy  and  Security:  MaJ. 
Oen.  Oliver  P.  Echols.  AAF.  retired, 
president.  Aircraft  Industries  Associa- 
tion of  America,  on  Air  Power,  the  Air- 
craft Industry,  and  the  American 
Legion;  and  my  own  address.  Air  Power 
and  Preparedness— Security. 


appeal 
a  tts  Natla  1. 


{From  the  Indianapolis  News  of  March  22. 
1047) 

cuPKNc  THs  aaoLa 

A  2-yesr    United  States  power  dlvs  from 
first  to  thirfi  rating  in  world  military  avl- 


Tax  Bill  Coddles  tbe  Rich  and  Soalu  tte] 
Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLJIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  27.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  In  my  30-minute  speech  on| 
March  26  on  one  of  the  most  drastic  gag  { 
rules  ever  presented  to  this  House.  th»| 
rule  made  in  order  th^  consideration  of 
tax  bill  which  coddled  the  vested  inter-' 
ests.  the  economic  royalists,  the  war, 
profiteers  and  the  black  marketeers  whoj 
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dairy  products  4re  tqaml  to  or  above  the 
black-market  prices  during  the  war. 

The  cost  of  living  has  shot  up  nearly 
60  percent  since  the  election,  while  in- 
comes stood  still  or  went  backward. 

Housewives,  many  of  them,  were  mis- 
led by  the  NAM  propaganda. 

Now  they  know  better. 

When  they  go  to  the  market  they  know 
BOW  that  the  so-called  meat  shortage  of 
last  simimer  was  really  a  strike  by  big 
packers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  now  on  I  feel  that 
tbe  American  consumers,  wage  earners, 
and  people  with  smsdl  Incomes  will  act 
believe  In  the  promises  of  the  Republi- 
cans and  will  not  be  led  astray  again.  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  are  now  turning  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  must  and 
will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  imder- 
prlvlleged  and  th;  common  man. 

I  opposed  the  tax -reduction  bill  be- 
cause it  was  an  unfair  bill  and  not  that 
I  did  not  want  the  taxes  of  persons  of 
low  incomes  reduced.  We  should  also 
try  to  balance  the  budget  and  then  start 
to  pay  off  our  bonded  Indebtedness  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government  bond- 
holders. If  we  win  not  start  doing  It 
tow — when  the  annual  income  is  $175.- 
000  000.000  and  when  business  is  making 
good  profits  and  accumulating  surpluses 
and  wealth — when  will  we  start? 


ConilriKlive  Proposals  m  American 
FordfB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  17TAH 

Of  XaS  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24K  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Constructive  Proposals." 
published  in  the  Progretsiye  of  Msirch 
31.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

COMSTBtXmVS  PnOPOOMJt 

There  haa  been  ao  much  understandable 
oommotkio  over  tbe  Truman  admlniatra- 
tlon'a  demand  for  an  aggressive  American 
foreign  policy  that  liUle  attention  turn  tieen 
paid  to  three  conatrucUve  proposals  advanced 
during  the  past  week  which  would  far  more 
eflecttvely  advance  the  catne  of  peace  than 
would  the  shipment  of  money  and  muni- 
tions to  bankrupt  monarchies. 

The  three  proposals,  made  on  separate  oc- 
casions by  different  persons,  manage  to  add 
up.  neverthalem.  to  a  pattern  or  program  of 
democratic  action  on  at  least  three  vital  sub- 
jects which  are  being  ignored  by  the  diplo- 
mats in  their  iiaggllng  over  boundaries,  rep- 
arations, and  spheres  of  Influence. 

Tucked  away  in  the  acres  of  newsprint  de- 
volad  to  the  ''Greek  crtste,"  "ttie  Truman 
doctrine."  and  the  lioscow  Conference  were 
theae  striking,  and  grossly  underplayed,  rec- 
ommendations for  affirmative  action  In  world 
affairs: 


I.  OBXnaL  MAC  ABTHUB'S  VLAX  rOB  JATUS 

In  hiM  first  formal  press  conference  slnoa 
the  end  of  the  war,  Oeneral  MacArthur  gavs 


the  irmted  Mattoas  a  badly  nsartsd  ittot  tn 
the  arm  whan  he  anaounoed  that  the  time 
bad  come  to  writ*  a  peace  with  Japan  and 
place  ttiat  country  under  UN  control  imme- 
diately. MacArthur'B  actiievement  in  Japan 
is  almost  without  parallel  in  history,  and  It 
is  aU  the  more  strildng  when  compared  wltb 
tlie  tragic  mess  tlie  Big  Pour  liave  made  of 
Germany.  The  fact  that  he  Is  convinced 
that  Japan  has  progrened  to  the  point  where 
the  UN  can  take  over  ahows  how  much  more 
than  a  soldier  MacArthur  Is.  Coming  as  it 
did.  when  the  UN  had  been  dealt  a  body  blow 
by  President  Troman.  the  MacArthur  sute- 
ment  was  hailed  by  UN  officials  and  delegates 
as  a  blood  transfusion  which  might  make  a 
healthy  youngster  of  a  stricken  Infant — if 
the  MacArthur   proposal   isnt   pigeonholed 

a.  TBS  TTDINGS  DEMAND  FOt  DISAEMAMEKT 

Senator  Mn.i.AKD  E.  Ttdincs,  of  Maryland 
who  has  a  dtstlnguiahed  record  of  fighting 
for  worldwide  abandonment  of  conscription 
delivered  a  major  foreign  policy  address  Ir 
the  Senate  calling  for  immediate,  total  dis- 
armament by  ail  nations  and  tbe  adc^tion  ol 
a  new  policy  of  placing  full  reliance  on  e 
"newly  sinewed"  United  Nations.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  he  said  all  too  accurately,  the  UN  le 
"Nothing  more  or  lees  than  a  glorified  de- 
bating society." 

TvmMos  called  for  an  end  of  straddling,  an 
end  of  concentrating  disarmament  talk  on 
the  atomic  bomb  alone.  "What  we  must  eon- 
trol  is  not  the  atomic  bomb."  he  said,  "not 
the  scientists  wlio  make  It.  but  ttie  ability  to 
make  war.  In  short,  we  must  control  otir- 
•elves,  and  the  people  of  all  other  natiotu 
must  do  ilkewtse. 

•The  time  has  come  to  confront  the  naked 
truth.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
the  great  decision  wtilch  will  mean  Uie  sur- 
vival or  the  end  of  civilization.  The  time  has 
come  to  mak£  tlie  United  Nations  the  living, 
potent,  decisive  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men 
and  nations  which  51  nations  iiave  pledged 
their  sacred  word  that  it  ahall  be." 

S.   A  DMIIU)  STATES  OP  WXJROPW  / 

A  single  sentence  restriutlon  was  introduced 
In  both  houses  of  Congress — in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  FvLmiattt,  of  Arkansas,  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Bdr.  Tbomas)  and  in  the 
Haass  by  Represmtative  Boggs.  at  Loui- 
siana— providing : 

"That  the  Congress  favors  the  creation  of 
a  United  States  of  Europe  wlttiin  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations." 

The  aim  of  the  resolution,  said  Senates 
FuLBSicHT,  Is  to  provide  a  "positive  solution 
to  an  Important  source  of  trouble  in  the 
world."  It  Is  appropriate,  he  added,  for  the 
United  States  to  propose  this  solution  to 
some  of  Europe's  problems  "for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  are  caUed  upon  to  spend 
binions  of  dollars  In  Germany,  in  Greece.  In 
Turkey,  and  to  lend  billions  In  other  lands. 
If  there  Is  ever  to  be  peace,  or  ever  to  be  an 
end  to  the  expenditure  of  these  vast  sums 
in  foreign  lands,  I  believe  a  federation  of 
ETn?opean  states  is  one  of  the  essential  ooh- 
dltlons." 

Here  are  three  constructive  planks  In  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense — ^far  more  long-range  sense 
than  the  patchwork  of  negation  currently 
being  poshed  in  Washington.  Of  course,  the 
diplomats  and  the  brass  hats  wlU  sneer  them 
off  as  visionary  and  unrealistic — the  State 
Department,  for  Instance,  haa  already  dis- 
missed the  MacArthur  proposal  as  premature 
and  impractical — hut  we  have  tried  the  real- 
ism of  practical  men  for  a  long  time  now, 
and  enduring  peace  seems  as  remote  as  It  ever 
was  In  our  time. 

A  program  of  action  based  on  attainable 
Ideals  and  fired  by  a  crusading  idealism  will 
go  far  toward  breaking  down  world-wide 
cynicism  and  frustration,  and  embark  us  on 
a  course  of  democratic  peacemaking  that  we 
can  t>e  proud  to  proclaim  and  seU  to  tba 
other  peoples  of  the  earth. 


TWScbMl-UMk 
/  iB  Nalioa'i  TMlk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  mmnsBs 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BIPBESENTATIVBS 
*     Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
.  to  add  a  few  remarks  about  the  school- 
hmch  bill.  This  bill  to  continue  the 
school-lunch  program  had  my  support 
when  It  was  before  the  Hottse  in  the  last 
Congress.  And  I  am  Just  as  strong  for 
It  now  as  I  ever  was.  I  know  of  no  proj- 
ect more  necessary  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  children  of  our  Nation. 
Proper  nourishment  is  the  first  require- 
ment in  building  strong  bodies. 

The  strength  and  security  of  our  Na- 
tion depends  upon  a  robust  uid  intelli- 
gent manhood.  The  urgent  need  for 
physically  fit  mexi  and  women  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  last  war.  Pbrty  percent 
of  young  Americans  were  rejected  for 
military  service  because  of  physical  de- 
tects. Tbe  causes  of  rejection  for  the 
most  part  were  from  malnutriticm. 
What  can  be  more  important  to  our  fu- 
ture welfare  than  adc^Tting  a  remedy 
for  this  defect?  Growlnc  chUdren  need 
nourishing  food  to  develop  Into  alert 
citizens. 

We  are  liberal  in  appropriations  to 
many  causes  that  pertain  to  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  to  agri- 
culture, and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Is  ft  extravagant  or  wasteful 
to  saf^uard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  children? 

The  health  of  5.000.000  school  children 
benefits  from  nutritious  lunches  now 
furnished  at  their  schools  through  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  cooperation.  The 
pupils  in  rural  schools  particularly  have 
been  helped  by  these  lunches.  They  have 
meant  the  difference  between  physical 
well-being  and  malnutrition  to  tham. 

The  school-lunch  program  wou^have 
come  to  an  end  within  this  week  without 
this  deficiency  appropriation  to  carry  it 
through  the  next  3  months.  We  have 
talked  and  preached  economy  this  entire 
session.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is 
economy  to  risk  imj^airing  the  health 
of  the  school-age  child  by  denjdng  him 
sufficient  and  proper  food.  The  House  is 
to  be  commended  in  continuing  this  pro- 
gram for  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
of  the  future.  I  am  delighted  this  bill 
has  passed  and  I  hope  the  Senate  ap- 
proves it  before  the  schools  are  out  of 
funds. 


Smear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

or  ivw  Toex 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRZSENTATiyZB 

Thursdav.  March  27,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Democrats,  tbe  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  are  resisting  any  cot  In  tfat 
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ftwldent  Truman  budget.    The  smear 


orcanised 
pendltures 


against  those  who  seek  to 
vaste  and  extravagance  In 
is  on  in  full  swing.  It  is 
to  find  that  some  publica- 
tions are  iware  of  the  drive  now  being 
made  to  oscredit  those  who  believe  in 
economy  in  government. 

The  Wal  Street  Journal  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  editorial  exposure  of  the 
:ampaign  against  cuts  in  ex- 
Under  leave  to  extend  I  am 
inserting  sjn  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  SJtreet  Journal  on  April  2,  1947: 
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heads  have  aU   year   to 

(•efend  their  reouests  for  money. 

must  irame  an  approprla- 

ifter  some  days  of  consideration. 
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ease  could,  be  toade  much  clearer  than  tt 
Both  for  thfc  good  of  the  country  and  for  J 
hla^own   future.   Mr.   Truman   n:ilght    find 
occasion  to  make  his.  poaltion  more  clear. 


atmosphere  in  Washington  la 
ijery  much  different.    It  is  hard  to 
a  time  when  resistance  to  budget 
jeen  more  open   and   more   bold, 
and     \mdisgulsed     propaganda, 
aot  very  frank,  has  been  put  under 
I   attempt   to   bring   pressure   on 
Certainly  members  of  the  Cabinet 
V«|hlte  House  know  this  and  there  Is 
on  I'eeotd. 
gvho  watchea  the  news  from  Wash- 
have  difficulty  In  escaping  the 
that  there  Is  a  more  or  less  or- 
ci^npaign  against  cuts  in  expendl- 
Inst  those  who  are  trying  to  save 
Men  something  Uke  a  smear  cam- 
attcmpting  to  picture  the  proponents 
and  tax  reduction  as  a  rather 
of  denu^oguea. 
iigo  when  OPA  was  trying  to  have 
pronged  something  very  like  this 
There  was  a  rather  steady  stream 
those  who  wanted  to  modify  the 
Various   groups   throughout   the 
^ere   inspired    to   deluge   Congress 
"    for  continuance  of  price  con- 
the  siwnsors  of  this  prop- 
least  convinced   themselves  and 
■ucceeded  in  convincing  President 
The  resiilt  was  a  stunning  dcfeM 
nuHorlty  party  In  the  November  elec- 
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frho  remain  long  in  the  Washington 
can  reach  some  (fueer  conclu- 
In  light  of  the  record  it  would  not 
if  some  people  had  adopted  tti^ 
cutting  expenses  and  reducing 
be  unpopular.    Perha^ie  the  Demo- 
has  not  Identified  itseU  with 
;  we  hope  not.    MeverthelcM,  tta* 
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Statement  by  Ldbor-Mana^ement  Advisoi 
Committee  on  "Appropriatioiu  for  thm\ 
Conciliation  Service 


EXTENRION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

orvTut 
IN  THK  BFWATg  OF  THB  UNITKU  STA* 
Wednesday.  April  2  {legislative  day  o, 
Monday.  March  24K  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  Preside 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  insei 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  stat 
ment  issued  on  March  27.  1947.  by  " 
labor  and  management  members  of  tl 
Labor-Management  Advisory  Commit! 
of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Servici 
For    the    information    of    the    Seni 
Messrs.  Ahearn,  Ruthenburg,  and  SI 
ner  are  industry  members;  while  Mes 
Penton.  Golden.  Shishkin.  and  Stracl 
are  labor  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
RscoBJ).  as  follows: 
sTATvacxirr  issuss  bt  thx-labob-mamacxs 
ADVtSOBT   coMMxrm 

Uamch  27,  ig47J 

The  members  of  the  Labor -Ifansgemei 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Stat 
ConcUlatlnn  Service  have  discussed  the 
tlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wll 
respect  to  appropriations  lor  the  ConclllatU 
Service  If  th«*  Senate  concurs,  certain  k« 
positions  In  the  Conciliation  Service  wUl 
eliminated. 

Everyone  agrees  that  a  strong  concUiat 
and    mediation    service    is   essential    if 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes  la 
be  encouraged  and  sound  labor-manage 
relatl'na  fostered. 

Congress  Is  now  considering  a  number 
proposals  for  strengthening  and  expandl 
the  Conciliation  Service.     UntU  Congress 
made  lU  decision,  the  present  ConcUlatl 
Service  has  an   Important   Job   to   perfc 
The  dlMTganlzation  of  the  Service,  befc 
Congress  has  decided  basic  policy  matt 
would  be  unfortunate  at  this  critical  tlm« 

Our  committee  has  the  responsibility 
making  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  i 
Labor  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Conclllatlc 
Service  with  respect  to  the  policies,  pre 
dxires.  organization,  and  the  development 
adequate   standards   and   qualifications 
the   personnel   ot   the   Service.     We   belle 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
the  past  12  months  and  that  Mr.  Edgar  Wi 
ren.  as  Director  of  the  Service,  has  conscl« 
tlctisly  discharved  the  duties  of  his  of 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Service,  ur 
Mr.  Warren's  leadership,  has  sought  to  repr 
sent  the  public  interest  In  the  peaceful 
tlement  of  labor  disputes,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  all  who  have  been  assoclat 
with  Mr.  Warren  regard  blm  as  a  loyal 
patriotic  American. 

V.  P.  Absasn. 
JMLunc  P.  PsNTOir. 

CtllRDN  S.  GOUUdf. 
RTTTHTNBUaO. 

iSHisaxnv. 
;0. 
JkUkM  SraacHAir. 
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lowing   editorial   from   the   Milwaukee 
Journal  of  February  22.  1947: 

OSBFUICIS    PKSSONS   AMD   TBB    VKTOD   BXAXBB 

What  ahall  the  Unit*  d  States  do  about  the 
displaced  persons  of  Europe? 

That  question  was  discussed  for  2  hours 
•t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intcmatkmal 
Institute  of  Milwaukee  County  by  a  panel 
of  interested  and  unusually  Informed  per- 
sons. The  conclusion  was  that  the  United 
States  should,  during  the  next  4  years,  per- 
mit entry  of  100,000  dlspUeed  persons  annu- 
aUy,  entirely  outside  of  present  quotas  but 
In  theory  out  of  the  unused  accumulations 
of  the  war  years.  There  is  a  letter  on  this 
pace  today  on  the  same  subject. 

We  brieve  the  speakers  at  the  instttute 
meeting  arrived  at  a  sensible  and  generally 
acceptable  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 

There  are  now  about  IXXW.OOO  Individuals 
In  the  dlsplaced-persons  camps  in  Europe. 
Some  permanent  plan  must  be  made  for 
them.  It  is  right  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  leadership  in  effectuating  a 
plan.  The  American  share  has  been  set  at 
400,000  persons,  which  is  not  so  high  as  to 
constitute  an  assimilation  problem  for  us 
but  which  is  high  enough  to  encourage  other 
receiving  countries  to  do  their  full  share. 

Oinr  problem  Is  to  accept  our  responslbUlty 
with,  the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
wl^h  the  least  damage  to  the  quota  system  of 
Imml^atlon.  to  which  we  have  now  been 
committed  for  about  25  years.  Since  many 
countries  will  not  completely  use  their  quotas 
In  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  likely  that  we 
shall  not  exceed  the  permitted  total  of 
150.000  Immigrants  In  any  one  of  the  next  4 
years^  even  though  we  allow  100,000  displaced 
persons  to  come  in  annually,  regardless  of 
current  qtxotas. 

There  Is,  therefore,  a  minimum  of  danger 
to  the  quota  system  Itself,  which  should  be 
preserved,  and  no  possibility  of  an  excess  of 
immigration  beyond  our  power  to  assimilate. 
Since  all  the  usual  tests  of  fitness  will  be  ap- 
plied, there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  wrong 
kind  of  immigrants  will  be  admitted. 

Our  country  is  now  suffering  from  a  short- 
age of  doctors,  nurses,  farm  laborers,  garment 
workers,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  pro- 
fessional and  trades  people.  There  are  many 
such  people  among  the  displaced  persons. 
Since  moat  of  those  who  will  finally  come 
have  relatives  here  and  all  miist  have  gxiar- 
antors.  they  will  make  little  demand  on  hous- 
ing, and  the  Jobs  they  will  seek  are  the  Jobs 
which  are  crying  for  takers  at  this  time. 
They  should  be  no  great  problem,  therefore, 
either  socially  or  econmnlcally. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  displaced  per- 
son.': themselves  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
helping  to  get  Exin^>e  back  on  its  feet,  the 
problem  is  so  urgent  that  Congress  should 
lose  no  time  in  passing  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  permit  America  to  do  Its  part.  The 
quicker  a  start  Is  made  In  opening  up  this 
ccwmtry  to  limited  reception  of  these  {>eople 
the  surer  It  will  be  that  we  get  the  cream  of 
^ihame  seeking  a  new  settlement  and  a  new 
life.  The  longer  we  delay  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  bring  over  here  the  kind  of  people  who 
will  be  assets  to  va. 


ColkctHrisa  Wtmu  Frttiam  of  tbe  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TBNl 

W  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  tbe 


text  of  an  article  Iv  Senatoa-  Jonra  C. 
OT^AHoiiET,  of  Wyoming.  It  appeared  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  in 
March  under  the  title  of  "Collectivism 's 
Rising  Tide."  Senator  OliiAHONrr  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  growth  of  col- 
lectivism in  this  country  and  tbe  world 
is  a  challenge  to  freedom  of  peoides.  He 
presents  facts  on  which  he  places  his 
opinions.  He  does  not  prescribe  the  cure 
but  asks  the  people  '*to  think  on  these 
things."  It  is  time  that  we  follow  Sena- 
tor CMahonet's  advice.  Tlie  article  is 
as  follows: 

The  Eightieth  Congress  is  not  yet  1  month 
old.  tout  there  have  already  been  Introduced 
In  the  two  Houses  30  bills  Increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Government  at  Washii^gton. 
These  measures  have  been  sponsored  by  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties,  and  are  de- 
fended by  their  authors  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  the  public  interest. 

One  of  these  bills.  Introduced  by  a  Republi- 
can Representative,  would  establish  the  Office 
of  Power  Administration.  Another,  intro- 
duced by  a  Democratic  Representative,  would 
establish  a  Water  Pollution  Advisory  Board 
In  the  Federal  Public  Health  Service.  A  Re- 
publican Senator  Introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  new  Department  of  Peace.  A  Democratic 
Senator  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Transportation  Authority  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

Some  of  these  bills  deal  with  matters  that 
are  clearly  national  In  scope.  Others  deal 
with  matters  that  are  purely  local.  All  of 
them.  If  enacted,  woxild  make  big  Government 
bigger.  This  Is  taking  place  within  3  months 
of  a  national  election  at  which  tbe  people  of 
the  country.  In  unmistakable  terms,  let  it  be 
known  that  they  wanted,  not  more  Govern- 
ment, but  less. 

What  Is  the  explanation  of  this  steady  drift 
toward  central  government,  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  It?  These  questions  must 
be  answered  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  system  «  hlch 
we  so  automatically  call  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  American  lawyer,  with  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  public  service  behind  him,  has  an 
opportimlty  now  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  what  was  done 
for  the  people  In  1787  by  the  lawyers  who 
made  uff  the  majority  of  the  convention 
which  drew  the  Federal  Constitution.  Of 
the  55  delegates  who  attended  that  Immortal 
session.  84  were  lawyexs.  Ten  of  them  had 
been  Judges,  and  they  aU  went  to  Phila- 
delphia not  to  serve  the  Interests  of  groups 
or  classes,  or  even  geographical  sections. 
They  went  there  In  the  Interests  of  all. 

When  these  men  drew  the  preamble  /tf 
the  FedenU  Constitution,  they  were  not 
thinking  In  terms  of  special  groups  or  of  class 
government.  They  were  thinking  In  terms 
of  tbe  people  as  a  whole.  They  were  think- 
ing of  Justice  for  people.''  They  were  thinking 
of  "domestic  tranquillity,"  of  common  de- 
fense, and  of  the  general  welfare.  They 
sought  to  build  a  government  that  would, 
In  their  language,  "seeing  the  hi*««ingT  of 
liberty  to  oiuvelves  and  to  our  posterity." 
They  were  thinking,  therefore,  of  individ- 
uals. They  were  thinking  of  the  men  and 
women  and  children  who  at  that  time  con- 
stituted, and  who  In  all  the  days  to  come 
would  continue  to  oonstltnte.  tbe  people,  of 
this  great  Nation. 

If  we  v^o  are  the  lawyexs  oC  this  genera- 
tion, following  in  the  footsteps  of  these,  our 
great  predecessors,  are  to  pteaene  the  Ideal 
of  Government  they  cherished,  we  shaU  have 
to  begin  by  rededicatlng  ourselves  to  the 
great  cause  in  which  they  served;  namely, 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  people.  And  otir 
first  task  will  be  to  determine  why  it  has 
come  about  in  our  generation  that  the  prin- 


ciples of  popular  govemraent  have  been  giv- 
ing way  steadily  to  the  principles  of  authori- 
tarianism. 

I  know  of  no  nobler  task  to  whiA  ttie 
modem  lawyer  can  dedicate  himself  than 
thU.  Tbe  rising  tide  of  coUectlvlsm  thrMft- 
ens  to  encuU  the  wbole  world.  It  wlU  en- 
gulf us  here  If  we  do  not  understand  tbe 
cause  and  go  UnmedUtely  about  the  task  of 
applying  tbe  remedy. 


A  CHALUaroB  TO  THK  1100001  LAWTSB 

Centralism  in  government,  has  markedly 
increased  in  oxir  time,  not  alone  in  tbe 
totalitarian  sUtes,  but  in  coimtrles  like 
Great  Britain  and  this,  where  people  are  still 
loyal  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty. 
It  was  a  British  lawyer  who  several  years  ' 
ago  wrote  a  great  book  on  the  development 
of  administrative  law  under  the  title  "The 
New  Despotism."  He  used  the  word  "des- 
potism" because  he  recognised  that  govern- 
ment bureaus  tend  to  develop  arbitrary 
powers.  The  same  theme  was  adopted  here 
by  a  great  American  lawyer,  who  waa  also  a 
memljer  of  the  House  of  Reprec<ntatlves.  in 
a  volume  which  he  called  the  Wonderland 
of  Bureaucracy.  Both  of  these  books  were 
written  long  before  the  New  Deal,  a  fact 
which  I  casually  mention  in  order  that  it 
may  be  dear  that  the  development  of  cen- 
tralism In  tbe  United  States  Is  not  to  be 
chailged  against  any  particular  party  or  in- 
dividual. Administrative  bureaus  in  Gov- 
ernment, more  of  which  are  being  suggested 
even  new  by  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, like  national  labor  unions,  are  tbe 
result  of  the  appearance  of  national  and 
international  business  ccMporatlons.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  modem 
business  corporation  Is  the  most  significant 
single  eodal  institution  of  oiu-  time. 

Public  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
modem  ctHporation  has  been  slowly  taking 
form.  As  long  ago  as  1929,  President  Herbert 
Hoover  established  a  special  research  com* 
mltt^  on  social  trends.  The  chairman  ct, 
that  committee  was  the  distinguished  econo- 
mist. Dr.  Wesley  C.  MltcheU,  under  whose 
edlto-shlp  a  report  was  published  dxirlng  the 
closing  year  of  President  Hoover's  adminis- 
tration. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chapters  of 
this  work  was  written  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rlam.  who  compared  the  eoonomiq  power  of 
certain  corporations  with  the  economic  power 
of  States  and  dtles,  as  meaeured  by  their 
revenues  and  the  nimiber  of  their  employees. 

This  chapto-  showed  that  in  1930  New  York 
City,  which  enjoyed  the  largest  gross  reve- 
nues of  any  political  organization  in  th« 
ooxintry  except  the  Federal  Government, 
actually  had  smaller  gross  annual  receipts 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System.  Gen- 
eral Motora.  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tte 
Co..  or  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

In  1942  the  State  of  New  York  had  reached 
a  higher  rank  in  terms  of  revenue  than  the 
city  of  New  York  by  about  •6.000,000  ($790,- 
306.000  for  tbe  State  as  against  $714,658,000 
for  tbe  dty) .  Yet  it  was  stUl  outranked  by 
corporate  giants.  The  modem  Industrial 
corporation  has  become  so  great  that  it  eaa 
match  resources  even  with  governments. 

cmBSTuuB  or  atsH  ustn  csbatdbjs  or  ood 

TO  think  of  Boch  organizations  as  though 
they  were  individuals  Is  a  fundamental  error 
out  of  which  stems  much  of  the  confusion 
that  makes  ova  age  so  turbulent.  Although 
the  modem  industrial  organization  Is  actu- 
ally more  like  a  government  than  it  is  Uke 
an  Individual,  we  treat  It  as  though  It  were 
an  individual.  We  think  of  It  as  having  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  an  individual,  where- 
as every  lawyer  Imows  that  s  corporation  la 
a  creature  of  man,  while  man  is  a  creature 
of  God.  No  corporation  can  come  Into  ex- 
istence save  by  the  permission  of  some  gov- 
ernment. But  man  makes  the  government 
which  makes  the  corporation. 
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Failure  to  comprehend  tbis  distinction  and 
to  prorUt  tbc  rule  of  order  by  which  the 
modem  e  :onomlc  etate  shall  be  nude,  as  the 
political  I  ute  was  made  by  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution, a  acmuat  of  the  people,  has  led 
directly  1 1  the  ap^Mnuice  of  totalitarianism. 

Wbtn  1  be  btHtncH  and  political  leaden  of 
■urope  fa  Lied  to  aohr*  this,  the  greatest  ques- 
tion of  cir  time,  and  the  people  of  Europe 
were  uiupito  to  support  themselyes  because 
bad  control  of  the  economic 


they  no 

tnstnuneiitaltties  by  which  the  modern 
world  liv »,  they  tinned  to  central  govern- 
ment for  relief.  They  listened  to  the  false 
preacfalni  of  Lenin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler, 
and  gave  k>  the  political  state  arbitrary  power 
over  thoE  iselvea  aa  ««ll  w  CfW  the  economic 
system,  i  Itta  tiM  appalltaf  iMMtlu  that  were 
written  ii  i  the  blood  of  94.000.000  people  ftom 
1939  to  1  >45. 

Some  ( f  us  act  now  aa  though  World  War 
n  were  ike  last  year's  Army -Navy  football 
game,  a  ontest  that  is  over  and  done  with. 
We  seem  to  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  we 
can  revet  to  some  vague  normalcy  and  go 
on  about  the  busineas  of  living  without  com- 
ing to  gripa  with  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  mod  tm  eriala.  This  catiae  Is  the  fact 
that  we  no  longer  are  living  in  a  world  of 
'  IndlvldU]  ia,  but  in  a  world  of  organizations, 
and  thai  there  can  be  uo  solution  of  our 
problem  until  we  find  a  rule  by  which  these 
economic  organizations,  whatever  they 
corporatj  ana.  trade  associations,  labor  unions, 
organiaai  ions  of  consiuners.  pressure  groups 
of  every  kind — may  live  together  in  under- 
standing  and    mutual    helpfvilnees   for    the 


tlon. 


It  GJr  all  the  people. 

our  mistakes  has  been  the  effort 
to  proccto  by  way  of  punishing  abuses  In- 
staad  of  encouraging  the  obvioxjs  good  that 
from  modem  industrial  organtza- 
Thcre  are  abtiaas  to  be  sure.  There 
are  corp^te  abuaea  and  labor  union  abxises. 
tn  their  time  have  sought  to  use 
both  tyAaa  of  organisation  for  narrow  and 
selfish  personal  ends  rather  than  for  the  pub- 
But  despite  these  blotches  upon 
the  bodi  of  modem  economic  ocianlaatlao. 
no  one  <  an  doubt  that  both  the  corporation 
labor  union  have  been  productive  of 
social  benefit.    The  modem  world 
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a  tnxD — A  mtw  atTU  car 
be  Just  aa  great  an  trror  to  try  to 
the  labor  union  as  it  would  be  to 
the  corporation.    We  cannot  ga 
^he  time  when  our  economic  life  was 
of  the  capital  and  labor  of  a  Itm 
a  sjatem   whereby   the   worker 
paraonally  with  his  employer,  and 
move  on  to  new  geographic  fron- 
dlssatisfled  with  the  conditiona 
enduring.    The  frontiers  of  this 
are  In  the  field  of  technology  and 
the  great  blessings  of  which  cannot 
ba  davtiopad  Csr  mankind  except 
aeoiaaBle  otinnlwMun.    it  follows. 
,  that  we  lukva  no  altvnative  but  to 
rule  of  raspoBatbfllty  for  the  new 
institution  which  la  the  nuu-k  of  our 
organization,  corporate  or  other- 
wbich  groupa  of  men  act  together. 
as  the  tawyan  who  vrote  the 
itution  baiiavad.  that  the  peo- 
1  ha  aotirce  of  all  authority  that  may 
~  over  them,  then  we  cannot  poa- 
wUllng  to  endura  a  condition   by 
handful  obtain  the  power  to  wield 
agencies,  and  the  massea  are 
id  to  endure  whatever  conditions  may 
ipcKd  upon  them. 


tl:e 


billava. 


ezarc  aed 


It  odem 


must 


BIO 

open  our  eyi 


to  the  fact  that 

larte   corporation,    the    national    labor 

i  ad  the  Government  administrative 

ire  all  asp>ects  of  the  same  develop- 

rhe  large  corporatlaa  waa  neceaaary 


because  otherwise  mankind  could  not  uaa  \ 
great  instruments  invented  by  genius 
dlacovarad  by  science.    The  national   li 
unlisn  waa  necessary  becauae  otherwisa 
workers,  who  could  no  longer  negotiate 
the  owners  of  the  enterprises  for  which  tl 
labored,  would   have  been  unable  to 
guard  their  Just  interests.    The  Oovemm« 
adinlnlstrative  bureau  was  necessary  becax 
as  the  new  economic,  organizations  »f 
beyond  local  boundaries,  crossing  moimt 
and  rivers,  and  spanning  the  whole  coi 
It  waa  no  longer  possible  for  local  gol 
Ing  authority  to  r^ulate  them  In  the  pul 
Interest. 

Thus,  the  powers  of  the  city  and  the 
have  been  steadily  diminishing,  while 
power  of  the  central  government  haa 
ateadlly  expanding.    As  it  expands,  colic 
lam  spreads  from  the  economic  sphere  to  i 
political  sphere.    We  aae  It  all  around 
We  see  political  collectlvlam  stretching 
to  embrace   all   Evirope.    We   aee 
taking  over  the  government  of  England, 
aee  great  industrial  enterprises  taken 
by   the   Government  of  Great  Britain, 
know  that  of  all   the  great  nations  of 
world  only   the  United  SUtes  still 
to  a  belief  in  the  capitalistic  system. 
Is  to  survive,  then  It  follows  that  we  in 
United  States  must  make  It  survive. 
I  think,  is  the  task  of  the  lawyer— the  lai 
whose  function  has  always  been  to 
well  as  to  interpret  the  rule  of  social 
The   lawyer    fills   our   legislatures   and 
Congress,  Just  as  be  filled  the  Constitut 
Convention,  and  If  the  modem  lavryer 
lieves  as  his  predecessor  believed — that 
people  are  the  sovereign   masters — then 
will  undertake  now  to  help  save  the  ci 
tallEt  economy  by  helping  to  write  the 
under  which  tha  managara  of  all   mc 
economic  organ rtatlona  ara  made  reapoi 
to  the  people. 

This  rule  can  only  be  written  by  the  C< 
gress  of  the   United  States,  which   in 
Fed*>ral  Constitution  waa  given  explicit 
to  regulate  ail  commerce  among  the  St 
and  with  foreign  nations  in  the  inter 
the  whole  people  for  whom  that  Cot 
tlon  waa  written. 


Boxcar  Skortaf  e 

EXTENSION  *OP  REMAllKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  6F  REPRSSENTAI 
Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1947 

•  Mr.    OWENS.    Mr.    Speaker,    ui 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
o«s.  I  include  the  following  article  fi 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of 
30.  1947: 

Chabob  Rails  CoirnuBrrrB  to  Caa  Si 
Delaya-by  tha  tallroada  In  handling 
swltctaUic  yards  and  terminals,  routing  U 
to  factory  atrtlngs.  and  pickuig  up  cars 
fior  ahlpmant  ara  aMklor  faetaaa  In  the 


day. 

Theae  complalnta   about   railroad 
came  from  several  dooen  sharply  critical 
plain-spoken     agrtcultiirai     and     Indi 
shippers  who  attended  a  meeting  of  tha ' 
ecutlve  and  railroad  committees  of  the 
west  Shlppara  Advlaory  Board  In  the  Pali 
House. 

ntflHivutnrr  a  rLxoan 
Speaking  for  the  railroads.  J.  J 


superintendent    of 


liaht 
tranaportatlOQ    for 


PanU  Fe  Railroad,  ad-                         H 

nnlngs  In  railroad  aerr-                       ■ 

bstantlal  improramant                      •■ 

eka.                                                         ■ 

Me    weather,   employoa                   •  •  H 

rernment  priorities  on                        H 

export   had   disrupted                         H 

He  pledged  the  carrie-a                         H 

*" 

n    moving    millions    (if                          ^| 

\  moisture  com  In  nit-                        ^| 

the  grain  deteriorates.                         ^| 

lecretary   of   the  Farm                           H 

>tlou.  and  other  spraker.-                         ^| 

tiin    elevator    Intereaia                        H 

00  bushels  of  wet  corn                         H 

hauled  to  buyers  and                         ^| 

Iter  of  days"  if  severa                        ^| 

are  to  be  avoided.                                ^| 

lEQITIBEMSMTa                                                               ^| 

ora  said  they  were  get-  '                       H 

. 

If  the  niimber  of  cara                         H 

lumlng   to   trucka   fcr                        ^| 

" 

operator  said  he  needel                         ^| 

a  getting  two.    Another                         ^| 

period  he  received  100                         H 

previous  years.    Others                        ^| 

%  only  6  to  7  percent^f                         ^| 

3  told  how  loaded  <^s                         ^| 

LTds  10  days  to  2  weoBu                         ^| 

'  .■» 

einee  Paper  Mills  <^..                        ^| 

used  a  7-day  shut-dowa                        ^| 

it  and  that  one  car  that                          ^| 

90  days  to  travel  frou                        ^| 

Sarvey.                                                    H 

not  short  of  cars."  ba                        ^| 

short  of  what  It  takes                         ^| 

ring  around."                                          ^H 

« H 

■ 

rant  Are  Entitled  te                        ■ 

'reatment                                         H 

OF  REMARKS                                 1 

L.  McDONOUGH                  ■ 

'REPRESENTATIVES                                 H 

AprU  2,  1947                                     ■ 

m.    Mr.  Speaker,  n                     ■ 

ing  inliicted  on  many                ,  ;  H 

war  who  served  hon-                 ^     H 

lorces  in  the  defense                     H 

rhese  men.  In  many                     H 

En  break -down  or  de-                    H 

e  become  mentally  ill                     H 

rvice  from  the  effects                    H 

• 

He.  extended  periods                   '-^M 

and  all  the  horrors                    ^M 

y  have  experienced.                    H 

/ 

'eterans'  Administra*                     ^M 

they  are  not  entitled                    H 

these   veterans   are                    ^M 

ment  to  State  in.sti-                     H 

ne  with  the  resultant                     H 

■ 

follow  them  through                    H 

from  many  Jobs,  in-                     H 

employment  with  the                     H 

ue  to  all  veterans.                          H 

cannot  be  tolerated,                     H 

allowed  to  continue.                     H 

titled  to  proper  medi-                    H 

now  ill  from  the  ef-                      H 

tervice.  regardless  of                     H 

T  Illness  became  ap>                      H 

they  suffer  from  di;-                      H 

y,  or  mental  derange-                     H 

he  mental  illn?ss  of                     H 

ly  temiMrary.  and  I                     H 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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beHeve  it  Is  om*  doty  to  provide  adequate 
veterans'  facilities  for  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  these  men  so  they  can  be 
restored  to  health.  Our  veterans  are 
entitled  to  this  consideration  in  grati- 
tude for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
during  their  service  for  this  Nation. 

I  also  believe  provision  should  be  made 
to  insure  that  a  complete  caae  history 
ihotild  be  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  court  where  a  sanity  bearing 
is  held  for  a  veteran.  This  report  should 
Include  a  full  statement  of  the  veteran's 
war  record,  as  well  as  his  service  medical 
record  and  a  report  of  any  treatment 
frmn  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  a  number  of 
veterans,  refused  admittance  to  the  vetr 
•rans'  hospitals,  have  lieen  placed  In 
State  institutions — hospitals  already 
overcrowded  and  with  inadequate  facili- 
tiee  for  the  care  of  these  men.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
vtson  urging  the  Congress  to  act  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  for  these  unfortunate 
veterans.  I  believe  It  is  up  to  us  to  act 
now.  BBd  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Oanca  or  ras  Bauv  or  Sunai- 
▼laoaa  or  OB  Ootnrrr  or  Los 
<lMaiiBi,  9raf«  or  CAtjraaHiA, 
raasday,  March  18.  1947. 

The  board  met  In  reguJar  sesskm.  Pres- 
ent: Supervisors  Raymond  V.  t>axi>y,  chair- 
man preaiding:  Leonard  J.  Roach;  ^hn 
Anson  Ford;  and  Roger  W.  Jeesup;  and  J. 
F.  liaroney.  clerk,  by  Ray  S.  Lee,  deputy 
Clark.    Abaent :  Supervisor  William  A.  &nlth. 


Ob  motion  of  Supertlsor  Ford. 
■Wilj  earrtad,  it  U  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing reaoluttoa  be  and  the  aame  ts  beraby 
adopted: 

-Whereaw  on  ^brnary  27.  1M7,  a  ruling 
came  down  from  the  Veterana'  FadUty  at 
fiawtelle  to  the  effect  that  effective  Inunedl- 
ately  it  would  be  impossible  to  commit  any 
vatarmn  to  any  veterans'  facility  unless  It 
were  flrsC  shown  that  said  veteran's  mental 
ttlnaaa  was  serrlea-connected;  and 

In  the  ooonty  of  Los  Angeles 
re  are  many  veterans,  both  realdenta  m 
weU  as  transients,  who  are  mentally  ill,  who 
are  unable  to  be  placed  In  a  veterans'  faculty 
and  ara  aent  to  State  lx]4>ltal8  lor  the  In- 
and 

under  the  law  of  the  State  of 
California,  as  set  forth  In  the  welfare  and 
InsUtuttons  code  of  said  State  In  regard  to 
mentaAy  iU  persons,  the  court  must  make  a 
flnding  that  veterans  in  this  category  are 
mentally  ill  or  Insane,  and  the  veteran  who 
Ja  WiMirtad  to  a  State  ixxpital  for  these 
raaaona  la  not  only  thereafter  barred  and 
precluded  from  becoming  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee entitled  to  a  10-percent  credit  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  la  a  veteran,  but  his  whole 
future  is  jeopardised  because  of  connnltment 
to  a  State  hoapltal  for  mental  treatment:  and 

"Wboraas  because  of  Inadequate  facUlUes 
<  obvious  to  every  citizen  who  reads  the 
newspctpeiB  and  cxirrent  periodicals) .  It  la  at 
this  time  impowlhle  In  a  state  hospital  to 
give  the  proper  treatment  and  cara  so  de- 
sernd  by  our  veterana:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Aeaolred,  That  the  Aoard  of  Supervlaors 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angelas  go  on  record 
as  petitioning  the  Veterans  Administration 


at  Waahlngton,  together  with  the  Ccngress 
of  the  United  States,  that  every  poaslble  step 
be  taken  to  provide  Immediate  adequate' 
Federal  Oovemment  facilities  for  the  cara 
and  treatment  <rf  all  mentally  ill  veterana."* 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Loe  Angeles.  State  of  California,  on  March  18. 
1947,  and  la  entered  In  the  minutes  of  said 
board. 

IBSAL]  J.  F.  MoaamrT, 

County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Lot 
Angele*.  Stmte  of  California,  and 
ex  officio  Clerk  of   the  Board  of 

*■         SupejviaoTt  of  Said  County.      ?, 


Tke  Hani  Bill  T«  Restore  Pcmms 


How  N«t  T«  Retwe  tke  Natiaaal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  il.  COLE    > 

or  KANSAS 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESSNTA'nVBS 
Wednesday.  April  2. 1947 

Mr.  COI£  of  ELansas.  Mr.  Speeiker, 
in  June  1944.  our  iwys  were  stonaihg 
the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

In  that  same  month,  the  Trea  sury 
opened  Its  Fifth  War  Loan.  Of  fifteen 
and  flve-tenths  billions  in  marketable  se- 
curities, it  offered  only  three  billions 
which  matured  in  a  longrer  period  tlian 
10  years. 

In  late  November  and  December  of 
that  same  year,  when  it  was  touch  and 
go  in  the  Ardennes  Forest  of  Belgium, 
the  Treasury  offered  in  its  Sixth  War 
Loan,  seventeen  and  two-tenths  billions 
in  marketable  securities.  Only  tbree  and 
fit e- tenths  billions  were  consigned  foi'  re- 
payment in  a  period  longer  than  10  ycau's. 

With  Oennany  down  and  Japui  r<:«uiy 
for  cooquest,  the  Treasury  sold  the 
mighty  Seventh  War  Loan  of  May  IMS, 
nineteen  and  seven-tenths  biIlioo.H  in 
marketable  securities,  of  which  five  and 
three-tenths  billions  could  not  be  |)aid 
for  14  years  and  eight  biHions  could  not 
be  paid  for  22  years. 

Thus  with  half  a  war  already  woo.  was 
bom  the  Truman  doctrine  of  dumidng 
the  debt  on  the  next  generation. 

But  this  doctrine  reached  its  finest 
flower  after  the  war  was  completely 
ended  and  wartime  expenditures  had 
sharply  dropped.  Two  months  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  Tokyo  Bay.  the 
United  States  Treasury  borrowed  money 
in  the  Victory  loan  by  selling  $19,000,000,- 
000  in  marketable  securities.  Of  this 
amount,  less  than  four  billions  can  be  re- 
tired within  14  years,  and  eleven  nod 
,  seven-tenths  bilUons  must  wait  22  yisars 
for  payment,  if  not  27. 

llils  is  a  record  unrivaled  even  in  ttie 
depths  of  war  or  depression;  the  New 
Deal  and  World  War  II  loans  never  In- 
cluded much  more  than  50-percent  Icng- 
term  debt  as  opposed  to  short-term.  It 
remained  for  an  administration  priding 
itself  on  debt  reduction  to  reduce  <lebt 
by  financing  out  of  a  clear  sky  a  loaii  of 
which  three -fourths  must  wait  14  or  22 
years  for  repayment. 

For  whom  was  the  Victory  loaia  a 
victory? 


ZXTENSIOR  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


.  Of  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTB 
Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  Insert  a  state- 
ment concerning  my  bill.  H.  R.  71,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  Sducation 
Association  Reporter,  and  I  likewise  in- 
sert a  resolution  favoring  this  bill  passed 
by  the  Retired  Men's  Association  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  C^y  of  New  York. 

This  bill  has  met  with  universal  favor 
with  all  affected  groups. 

vmAMD  DrraooucB  phtsion  szkicptiom  bux 
anmr  awst 
•  The  first  session  of  Congress  was  only  a 
few  hours  old  when  Representative  T.  Mnxar 
HAHD.  of  Cape  iiay  City.  Introduced  a  bUl  to 
cttt  the  Income  tax  on  teachers,  and  othera. 
receiving  pensions  from  Oovemment  unite. 
The  bill  was  listed  as  H.  R.  71. 

It  provides  that  all  amounts  up  to  $2,000 
per  annum  as-annuitlee.  pensions,  or  retire- 
ment benefits  for  past  services  as  an  employee 
ot  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  aa 
an  employee  of  any  State,  or  pcdltical  subdivl- 
slcHi  thereof,  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come afid  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation" 
under  tiie  income-tax  law. 

Tills  Is  a  aUghtly  more  generous  provision 
than  the  teachers  have  been  asking.  Tliey 
requested  an  exemption  on  retirement  pay 
up  to  $1,440.  Tbla,  coupled  with  the  normal 
exen^tlon  of  $600.  would  give  a  total  exemp- 
tion of  $ljMO.  Thla  figure  waa  t>acked  by  the 
NXA  becauae  It  la  the  amount  esempted  un- 
der the  Railroad  Bettoement  Act. 


LimuJI  B\'  BBTSBB  KSWa  i 

uaraaiMBirr,  waw  roas  citi 

Whereas  the  sustained  Increaae  in  tha  ooat 
of  living  haa  seriously  threatened  tha  phyal- 
eal  well-being  and  eocHiomlc  stabUtty  of 
thonsamls  of  dtlaena  whoae  means  of  sup- 
port la  from  fixed  Incoma  paid  to  them  by 
varloiH  public  retirement  systems;  and 

Whereas  such  retired  employees,  by  reaaon 
at  advanced  age.  are  particularly  subject  to 
UlnesB,  frequently  requiring  medical  or  surgi- 
cal treatment  tn  addition  to  their  normal 
Uving  ezpenaea;  and 

Whereas  public  employees  have  received 
iTurraaat  and  bonnsea  tn  ineomc  to  oflteeC  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  while  retired  public 
onployees  have  had  and  will  receire  no  in- 
come adjustmoit  of  any  kind  to  assist  them 
to  meet  the  ever-Increasing  raise  in  the  cost 
of  Uvlng:  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Public  Salary  Act  of  January  1, 1S89.  pt-nrntn^r 
and  annuities  were  exempt  from  Fsdaral  In- 
ooma  tax;  and 

Whereas  Oovcnunent  agencies  contribute 
annually  for  pensions,  1.  e.,  to  assure  that 
employees  will  be  able  to  retire  when  they 
become  Incapable  through  age  or  dlaabUlty 
for  cAcient  performance  of  their  imtlar.  tlietr 
Oovemment  unite  make  similar  oontrlbu- 
tkms  tn  proportion  to  tbetr  pay  ttdla;  Fed- 
eral tnoome  tax  neatrallaea  these  eontribu- 
tions,  as  23  percent  annually  more  or  leaa 
ot  the  contributions  toward  the  pensions  la 
deflected  from  support  of  the  aged  pen- 
siooer  to  siqiport  the  Federal  Oovemment; 
and 

Whereas  exempttdn  from  Inooma  casatfon 
la  the  only  form  of  relief  that  can  be  given 
to  retired  put>lic  employees  to  help  them  to 
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th! 


eajned 


maintain 
■Ion  thej 

Mnolved 
8tetMbean( 
to  enact 
from  Peders  1 
aB4  •nnulUfB 
ttamdbj 
lie  retirement 
•nj  State  or 
and  be  It 

Resolved, 
Hand's  bill 
this 

bring  about 
further 

Resolved 
be  transmitted 


purchasing  power  of  the  pen- 
by  long  yean  In  the  public 
therefore.  b«  It 
'  Ixat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
_    hereby  Is  respectfxilly  requested 
ap  }roprl«t«  legislation  to  exempt 
income  taxation,  all  pensions 
up  to  $2,000  per  annum,  re- 
retlred  employee  from  any  pub- 
system  of  the  United  States, 
my  political  subdivision  thereof; 


tx rther 


associa  ion 


rhat  we  support  Hon.  T.  IfnxzT 

i.  R.  71  and  use  every  effort  by 

and  other   organization   to 

its  final  enactment:   and  be  It 


United 
Congre 


in 


That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 

to  all  members  of  the  Ways 

(jommittee  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 

the  Finance  Committee  of  the 

Senate  and  to  each  Member  of 

which  members  reside. 


«id 

Stat  !s 


Ii  iconc  Tax  Re^octioiM 


It  recogn 
percent  o 
sens  rece 


the  vreat 

millions 

8timid»te 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


We  achieved  Industrial  and  military 
predominance  and  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world  because  of  thtj 
vitality  and  nexlblllty  of  our  free  com-; 
petitlve  incentive  private  property  sys- 
tem. This  bill  will  do  much  to  increase 
oar  productive  effort.  It  will  also  give 
new  hope  to  those  unhappy  people  who 
are  slaving  in  totalitarian  countries,  new 
hope  and  renewed  faith  in  a  solvent, 
prosperous,  and  vigorous  America. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON]  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coMMKTictrr 

IN  THS  ^OUSB  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVSS 

Wtdnesday.  April  2,  1947 

Mr,  LOI K3E.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  t  lis  bill.  It  does  not  represent 
toy  ides  o '  a  perfect  income-tax  reduc- 
tion raeftsi  ire.  but  in  a  body  of  435  Mem- 
bers such  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  is  rare  Indeed  that  the  individual 
Congressn  lan  has  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  somet  ling  of  which  he  approves  in 
Its  entirety. 

This  bil  is  desigiied  to  relieve  the  indi- 
vidual tax  payer  from  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  tte  heavy  tax  burden  which  he 
carried  c  )urageously  and  patriotically 
during  th  ;  war  years.  It  Is  intended  to 
provide  i  rell-deserved  relief  to  those 
millions  o  persons  of  fixed  incomes  who 
suffer  f roi  a  shortages,  high  cost  of  living 
and  infla  Aon.  It  provides  for  special 
the  aged,  the  retired,  and  the 
finally,  it  provides  substantial 
relief  for  more  than  30.000.000 


relief  for 
infirm, 
additiona 
people. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  people  of 
small  inc  >mes  are  having  a  hard  time, 
zes  this  by  providing  that  61 
this  reduction  shall  go  to  ser- 
ving net  incomes  of  $5,000  a 
year  or  leis.  >  Of  this  amount.  71  percent 
goes  to  in  dividuals  of  incomes  less  than 
13,000  a  3  ear. 

I  believ  i  that  this  bill  will  furnish  in- 
centives qor  business  expansion  and  for 
on  of  new  businesses  by  our 
of  returned  veterans.  It  will 
our  national  economy,  create 
wcfUllh.  provide  a  higher  standard  of 
Uvlng  thr  >ugh  increased  production,  and 
furnish  ap  increase  in  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

It  provides  for  greater  relief  for  the  so- 
called  Utile  fellow  t^aa  the  Democrat 
tax  reduc  ;ion  bill  pMsed  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Coiigress.  Thrtc  millions  of  peo- 
ple will  I  Older  this  bill  be  able  to  save 
somethin  (  from  their  earnings  and  ob- 
tain incr  »ised  comfort  and  enjoyment 
for  them  lelves  and  their  families. 


The  Rise  of  Senator  Thye 
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Wednesday.  Ajfril  2,  1947 
DEVm\    Mr.    Speaker,    underj 


ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coi 
onssiONAL  Ricou.  I  desire  to  inclu< 
the  following  editorial  which  appearc 
In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  St.  Pai 
Bllnn..  on  March  31.  1947: 

TRB  KOM  or  THTX 

A  new  farm-group  leader  is  rising  m 
United  States  Senate.    His  rise,  thovigh 
assuming  and  thus  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
cency of  his  ele<:tlon  to  that  body.  Is  nev« 
thelees  clear.    And.  looking  backward,  peof 
may  someday  see  his  quiet  emergence,  inl 
this  role  Just  now  as  historically  impor 
because  It  coincides  with  the  beginning 
the   postwar   agricultural   era.   whose   ac 
problems  this  man  has  shown  the  capacity 
understand. 

The  new  farm-group  leader  is  Edwaxo 
Thtx.  of  ailnnesota.    Of  course,  in  a  fc 
or  titular  sense,  leadership  in  any  pha 
Senate  activity  ts  established  only  after 
extended  €tmt,  many  years  perhaps,  of  hs 
work.    So  there  may  be  for  a  while  no  wid 
spread  recognition  of  the  rise  of  Thtx  in 
field. 

All  the  san^e.  the  mark  of  farm-group  ie 
ershtp  already  Is  on  him.  and  this  shot 
steadily  becolne  more  evident  as  he  goes 
deeply  and  actively  into  the  complex 
war  farm  problems.    Several  reasons  for 
conclusion^ are  now  plain. 

First  was  the  penetrating  and  courage 
character  of  Tktx's  first  farm  speech  as 
Senator  in  Minnesota  at  Albert  Lea.  Sati 
afternoon.    TlMit  address  demonstrated 
Trti  Is  keenly  alive  to  the  deflationary  perl 
which  are  inherent  In  the  present  price 
Qatlon.     It  deiaonrtrated  that  he  perceli 
the  urgency  ot  MlopUBg  new  permanent  fa 
legislation   before  a  ooUapse  comes,  rat 
than    following    the    former    congresslc 
course  of  delaying  action  until  after  the 
rival  of  diaastsr.     It  showed  that  Thts 
ready  wtth  a  pnictlciible  plan,  that  of 
proposed  Joint  cnngr— lonal  committee, 
get  the  ground  work  don*  in  time.    And 
addTMB  yso  proved  that  Thts  will  not 
along  with  but  wiU  fight  against  pro| 
to  cut  valuable  existing  farm  programs, 
as  the  REA  and  school-lunch  program, 
pieces  on  grounds  of  economy.     These 
the  marks  of  leadership. 

The  next  sign  of  Trtz's  rise  In  the  fa 
group  grows  out  of  his  baafepwimd.     Hs 
ji  "dirt  farmer."  one  of  very  f»w  read  fi 
operators  in  the  Senate.     He  has  hatd  ~~ 
tlcal    experience    in    a   marketing 
tire.    And  he  has  dealt  repeatedly  with 
public  side,  of  the  farm  question  as  Cover 
of  this  State.    Also,  there  is  not  in  him 
antllabor    bitterness    that    could    handl 
good  farm  leaderstxip. 
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ean  provide  tbcanselves  with  a  competent  and 
impartial  arbitration  senrioe. 

•  •  •  •  • 

m.  a  Hsw  am  aiwiiiuas  ooMcnxinoii 

owcmiumnxs  awd 

TO   BlfPU>TKXS   AMD 

SSBmATIOM   BBKVICB  OT 
AMD  nCPABTIAUrT 

The  committee  has  pointed  out  that  the 
respoiisibUlty  for  industrial  relations  in  the 
Commonwealth  should  rest  with  employers 
amd  employees  through  their  organisations. 
Their  best  (^porttmity  to  exercise  this  re- 
sponsibility Is  In  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  The  employers  and  trade  unions, 
however,  should  have  an  instrument  to  help 
them  maintain  good  Industrial  relations 
when  tmasslsted  negotiations  fall.  That  in- 
strument should  be  the  conciliation  service. 
In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  ahould  have 
an  arbitration  service  of  assured  competei)e«''  ~ 
and  Impartiality.  i 

The  employers  and  the  employees  of  tW^ 
Commonwealth  have  the  greatest  Interest  in 
a'^  efflcient  and  fair  conciliation  service  and 
in  a  competent  and  Impartial  au-bitration 
■ervice.  Consequently,  It  ts  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  two  groups  through  their  respec- 
tive organizations  be  jiven  the  opportunity 
to  develop  the  kind  of  conciliation  service 
amd  the  kind  of  arbitration  service  which 
meet  ihelr  needs.  Such  an  opportunity  has 
neve*-  been  given  employers  and  trade-unions 
either  in  Massachusetts  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  The  proposal  of  the  committee, 
therefore,  marks  am  important  step  forwautl 
(1)  in  imposing  on  employers  and  employees 
the  responslbUlty  for  developing  good  indus- 
trial relctions,  and  (2)  in  giving  them  power- 
ful instruments  with  which  to  meet  that  re- 
spaosiblllty. 

Specifically,  the  committee  proposes  the 
foUowing  steps: 

1.  The  conclliatlon-ser/lce  shadl  be  an  In- 
dependent agency  within  the  department  of 
labor  and  indutrtrles. 

2.  The  conciliation  service  shall  be  under 
the  administration  of  a  Jirector  of  concilia- 
tion who  shall  be  responsible  for  appointing 
concUiators,  and  who  shall,  in  general,  be 
directly  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  service. 

3.  The  director  shall  be  assisted  In  the 
administration  of  the  service  by  the  advice 
and  oounael  of  a  Joint  lalmr-management 
committee  which  shall  consist  of  four  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  fotnr  repre- 
senUtlTW  of  labor.  The  four  representatives 
of  management  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  from  a  list  of  not  less  than  eight 
nominees  submitted  by  the  Associaoed  bidtis- 
trles  of  Massachusetts.  The  representatives 
of  labor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
from  a  list  of  not  leas  than  four  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  not  less  than  four 
nominees  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Industrial  Union  Council.  Two  of  the 
labor  representatives  shall  be  selected  from 
the  nominations  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Lal>or,  and  two  from  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Maaaachusetts  State  Indus- 
trial Council.  The  governor  shall  be  au- 
thorised to  request  the  nominatlrg  organiza- 
UOBs  for  additional  nominations,  but  no  ap- 
potelments  to  the  joint  iabor-manaigement 
akhrlaory  committee  shall  be  made  except  from 
persons  nominated  by  the  designated  em- 
ployer and  labor  org^anizations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commltttee  shall  aerve  without 
compensation.  They  ahall  be  appointed  for 
an  Indefinite  period  subject  to  the  continu- 
ing approval  of  the  nominating  organization. 
If  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  fails 
to  attend  two  successive  quarterly  meetings, 
his  place  shall  become  vacant,  and  the  di- 
rector shall  notify  the  governor  tad  the 
nominating  organization. 

4.  The  director  shall  be  a  person  of  estab- 
lished reputation  and  proven  experience  in 
Industrial  relations.  He  shadl  be  appointed 
by  the  QoTcrnor  from  nominations  submit- 


ted by  ths  Joint  labor-mauiagement  ad<rlMry 
commlttae.  The  Governor  shall  be  anttaor- 
iaed  to  request  additionaa  nomlnatioos  fnm 
the  committee,  but  the  director  shaU  k«  se- 
le<  iied  from  nominations  submitted  bv  the 
committee. 

5.  The  term  of  the  director  shaOl  be  for  • 
years,  and  his  salary  shaill  be  $9,000  a  year. 
n>e  labor-management  advisory  committee 
may  at  any  time,  by  unanimous  vote,  n-cocD.' 
mend  to  the  Governor  that  the  director  be 
dismissed  from  his  position,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  botmd  by  such  unanimous 
recommendation. 

6.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  four  full- 
time  conciliators  appointed  by  the  di]*ector 
of  concUiation.  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Joint  labor-management  ad -isory 
committee.  Each  conciliator  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $8,000  a  year.  He  may.  however,  be 
removed  for  cause  by  the  director  of  onicU- 
latlun:  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Joint  labor-management  advisory  comnrJttee. 
As  many  additional  conciliators  shall  te  ap- 
polnt«d  as  may  be  necessary.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  joint  labor-management  advi- 
sory committee,  the  director  may  appoint 
special  conciliators  on  a  per  diem  baiils  of 
compensation  in  the  event  that  the  sei'Vices 
of  the  full-time  conciliators  are  not  available, 
or  in  special  cases  where  the  desirability  at 
such  appointments  is  dearly  indicated. 

7.  The  Joint  labor-management  ad\lBory 
committee  shall  meet  quarterly,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  director  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  or  at  the  Joint  requfist  of 
onr  member  ot  management  and  one  member 
of  labor.  The  committee  shall  receive  quar- 
terly reports  from  the  director  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  service. 

8.  The  conciliation  service  shall  maintain 
a  panel  of  arbitrators.  No  person  shtll  be 
included  in  such  panel  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Joint 
labor-management  advisory  committee.  The 
full-time  concUlatOTs  of  the  service  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  panel. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  proposed  will  restilt  In  con- 
ciliation service  of  the  highest  possible  Cjual- 
Ity.  The  ultimate  responslbUlty  will  rest 
with  the  organizations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  the  Commonwealth.  Wo  be- 
lieve that  they  will  faithfully  carry  out  their 
obligations.  We  expect  that  their  nomina- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Joint  liibor- 
management  advisory  committee  will  be 
made  with  care,  and  that  the  persow  ap- 
pointed from  the  lists  of  nominees  will  be 
regtilar  in  their  attendance  at  meetinj^  of 
the  committee  and  conscientious  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

The  unanimous  approval  of  the  Joint  liibor- 
management  advisory  committee  would  be 
the  surest  guarantee  of  the  integrity  and 
competence  of  the  arbitrators  Included  In 
the  panel.  Arbitrators  would  be  available  on 
a  per  diem  basis  to  the  parties  to  dls]>ute8'^' 
arising  within  the  Commonwealth.  <:om- 
pensation  for  their  services  and  exp<>nses 
would  be  paid  by  the  parties.  The  exlsi,€nce 
of  i-uch  a  panel  of  arbitrators  should  provide 
substantial  encouragement  to  the  diaqnites 
to  submit  their  disputes  to  peaceful  adjudi- 
cation rather  than  to  resort  to  the  uie  of 
economic  force. 

If  the  above  proposals  are  adopted,  your 
committee  is  confident  that  the  concllLitlon 
service  can  and  wUl  constitute  an  Invaluable 
Implementation  of  industrial  peace  within 
the  Commonwealth.  We  visualize  the  con- 
ciliation service  not  as  an  agency  to  be  c  ailed 
upxjn  only  as  a  last  resort  when  other  pro- 
cedures have  failed  but  as  a  more  potiitive 
agency,  continually  striving  to  avoid  "Ust 
resorts."  We  visualize  it  as  a  fire-preveutlon 
agency,  amd  not  merely  as  a  body  srhose 
function  Is  to  put  out  fires  once  they  have 
occurred.  The  service  mtist  exert  a  peisist- 
ent  influence  in  persuading  employers  and 
labor  organizations  to  settle  their  differences 
by  peaceful  methods.    It  will  naturally  try 


to  promote  the  use  of  voluntary  arbttratloa 
as  a  substitute  for  interrupUons  ot  work,  tt 
will  make  eva7  effort  to  persuade  the  partiea 
to  potentlad  disputes  to  enter  into  votimtary 
agreement*  for  the  submission  of  future 
differMices  over  contract  terms  to  arbitra- 
tion. Such  agreements — to  be  distinguished 
from  agreements  on  substantive  terms  of  em- 
ployment— might  well  nxD  for  periods  of  3 
to  5  years  or  more.  It  will  be  a  particular 
duty  of  the  service  to  use  its  best  efforts  to 
bring  about  such  agreements  in  thoae  seg- 
ment* of  Industry  where  stoppages  of  work 
might  have  serious  tepercusslona  on  public 
health  or  pubUc  safety. 


McCormack*  tlM  Leader 
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Wednesday,  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Recoso,  I 
would  like  to  include  herein  a  well-de- 
served compliment  that  warrants  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 
All  of  us  heartily  concur  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  editorial  writer 
of  the  Lynn  Telegram-News,  Lynn.  Mass., 
imder  date  of  March  31.  1947. 

K'COBMACX  THX  LEADXt 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  of  a  great 
polltlcaa  leader  is  the  faculty  of  sensing  im- 
pending danger  to  the  government  to  which 
said  leader  gives  his  allegiance. 

In  view  of  the  recent  declarations  by  our 
great  national  leader.  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, amtl  the  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  tut 
to  the  dangers  that  atheistic  communism 
poee  toward  the  American  way  of  life,  it  is 
intereetlng  to  review  some  of  the  statement* 
marcle  by  the  then  House  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Joax  W.  McCoeaiacK.  on  the 
floor  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  far  back  as  Wednesday.  March  6. 1946. 

At  that  time  McCoesuciK's  plea  was  like 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness  crying  out  against 
potential  dangers.  Bald  he  then:  *Ttuasla  la 
going  out  of  Its  way  openly  to  attack  religion 
In  an  effort  to  divide  the  religions  of  the 
Western  World."  This  was  a  most  significant 
statement. 

Congressman  McCoascacx  followed  it  up 
with  another  that  went  like  this:  "One  thing 
seems  certain — the  United  States  cannot  and 
shoiUd  not.  for  its  own  bes*  interests,  as  well 
as  for  future  peace,  continue  what  appears 
to  be  a  policy  of  appeasement  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  Its  Imposition  of  communistic 
control  upon  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Appeasement  of  Hitlo'  contributed  to  bring- 
ing about  World  War  II.  Appeasement  of 
Russia  will  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  necessary  for  penna. 
nent  peace."  Those  were  strong  words  from 
a  strong  man. 

More  than  10  months  after  Leader  McCoe- 
Mscx's  prophetic  speech.  Pope  Pius  XII.  on 
Saturday,  January  18. 1947,  addressed  a  group 
of  American  pilgrims  in  the  follovrlng  lan- 
guage: 

"Denial  of  men's  civil  and  religious  rights 
has  not  abated.  Nor  is  it  surprising.  But 
It  is  tragic.  It  could  be  depressing,  the 
thought  that  the  heroic  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  the  Nation's  brave  and  prom- 
ising youth  should  have  left  so  little  peace 
and  Justice  and  charity  in  It*  wake. 

"But  one  dare  not  be  discouraged.  Leaders 
will  not  be  wanting.  th«y  are.  not  wanting, 
men  of  sterling  character,  uot  self^eeekuig 
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Widnesday.  April  2.  1947 

Mr.  HA  ^ID.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  and  for  the  in- 
(onnatioi  of  any  constituents  who  are 
Interestec .  I  am  Insej-ting  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  March  28.  1947.  laying  certain 
criticisms  of  the  proposed  peace  treaty 
with  Ital 7  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Ci  immittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  I  am  appending  the  prompt  and  cor- 
dial reply  of  Senator  Vandenbxrg: 

CONCKXsi  or  THX  UmTSD  Statss. 

Houai  or  RxpazsntTATivis. 
Wa^fhington.  D.  C.  March  28.  1947. 
H.  VANonvBiac.* 

Committee  on  Foreign  iteta- 
Senate   of   the   United    States. 
Wmal^ington,  D.  C. 

Ma.  Chauucan  :  I  am  deeply  con- 
h   the   proposed   treaty   of   peace 
much  so  that  I  feel  Impelled 
my  concern  on  your  attention. 
(  zamlned  with  care  a  number  of 
on  this  subject,  including  a  pam- 
entllled  "What's  Wrong  With  the  Pro- 
of Peace  With  lUly."  by  A.  A. 
a  former   Assistant  Secretary   of 
document  was  sent  me  by  the 
for  a  Just  Peace  With  Italy.  Inc.. 
to  me  to  be  worthy  of  con- 


see  ned 


there  are  a  great  mMiy  citizens  of 

of  Italian  extraction.     I  am  per- 

acquainted  with  many  hundreda  of 

Tbiy  are  flrst-class  cltlaens   whose 

a  Id  feelings  are  entitled  to  respect. 

I  ae  they  are  deeply  troubled  with 

t^e  Items  in  the  propoeed  Italian 


Manh  M 


Jibaed  together 


1M7.  nine  Important 
ac«ther  in  a  letter  to  me. 
aa  follows: 

Tbe  ondemgaed  oaMtttute  the 

the  Italo-Amerteaa  etfanlMtlona 

k  who  have  united.  In  this  In- 

ertet  to  interpoee  a  very  strong 

~  the  proposed  attempt  to  ratify 

treoty  for  Italy. 


<« 


"We  feel  that  the  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
posed  peace  treaty  will  cause  a  definite 
to  world  peace.    We  also  want  our  Rcf 
atlves  to  know  that^e  feel  very  daieply 
the  present  sad  plight  of  the  Italian  Nat 
and  urge  you  to  use  all  your  resources 
fighting  for  a  more  equitable  pe^.   The 
sons  are  many  and  we  therefore  are  encloal 
a  copy  of  an  article  by  that  famous  Journall 
Mr.  Vincent  Shecan  whovolces.  In  eU 
manner,  our  sentim<lil\9iBlH  lUls  Ihc^lcrucl 
situation. 

"The  thousands  of  persons  represented 
the  undersigned   are   anxiously   waiting 
favorable  action  from  you. 
"With  kindest  regards. 
"Very  truly  yoxirs. 

"Carl  Valore.  Columbus  Aasoclatl 
Vincent  Speclale.  Italian 
Center':  Blaglo  Bartolomel.  Sons 
Italy:  Frank  DeFeo.  Indepenc 
Order  Sons  Italy:  Joseph  Bor 
lino,  Clrcolo  Delia:  James 
San  Nicola  dl  Barl:  Nick 
Naso  Capo  D'orlando:  Anthc 
Ciolorlto.  Flgll  Dl  SlcUla, 
Sllvagnl.  Holy  Name  Society." 

On  the  same  day  that  I  rt-cetved  this  let 
I  read  accounts  and  saw  pictures  of  the 
evacuation   of   Italians   from   the   prlnct 
naval  base.  Pola,  which  Is  being  given  to 
Yugoslavs.    We  are  all  familiar  with  the  all 
atlon  at  Trieste.     I  should  be  greatly 
prised  if  there  Is  not  trouble  on  the  Adrlat 
Trouble  always  follows  the  arbitrary  sepal 
tlon  of  people  from  their  homes  and  tha 
own  groups. 

I  appreciate  the  dtfflcultlee  confront 
yoxir  committee  In*  the  Senate.  Italy, 
course,  cannot  be  rewarded  as  a  former  en« 
country,  but  the  historic  friendship  of 
Italian  people  to  us  should  be  weighed  In 
considerations  affecting  them,  and  there 
wise  should  be  considered  the  interests 
our  own  cltlaens  bound  by  ties  of  deep 
fection  to  Italy. 

It  Is  wholly  the  province  of  the  Senate 
consider  these  matters,  but  may  I  pr 
to  suggest  that  the  proposed  treaty  be 
tinized   In   every   partictilar   with   care 
also  with  sympathy?    The  rapid  devslopi 
of  events  In  Europe  may  shortly  indicate 
entirely  different  approach  to  tills  probU 
It  should  not  be  ratified  now. 

ainfierely. 

T.  Mnxrr  Hand. 

UmTKD  STATIS  SKN ATS. 

Coaunrm  om  Fc»atici«  Rxlations. 

March  29.  1947. 
Hon.  T.  MnxiT  Hans. 

Hotue  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt    Dkas    Conctwmaw    Hano:  This 
reply  to  your  letter  of  March  38.    I  can 
luderstand  your  concern  and  anxiety  at 
the   pending   Italian   peace    treaty.     I 
luderstand  the  sentiments  of  your  It 
American   constituents.     You   may   be 
sure  that  the  whole  situation  is  also 
factory  to  me.    9ut  we  confront  a  condit 
and  not  a  theory.     Unless  we  are  to  t 
separate  peace  treatiee  (which  could  ei 
lead  to  complete  chaos  iost  lUly  and  ei 
body  else)  we  must  have  a  multilateral 
which  requires  agreement  with  our  war  alll 
including  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  sateliit 
After  participating  myself  in  9  months 
these  negotlaUoQS,  I  am  forced  to  say  t 
the  pending  treaty  to  the  beet  that  can  be 
tained  tt  the  present  time  or  in  the  fc 
able  future. 

The  treaty  represents  many  conoeaslons  ol 
talDod  for  Italy  br  the  Govemment  of 
United  States.    Fot  example,  the  burden 
reparations  is  only  a  minor  fraction  of 
total  reparations  originally  demanded.     (<_ 
course,  no  repairatlons  come  to  us  at  all. 
Another  example  to  the  fact  that  we  want 
Trieste  and  most  of  the  peninsula  to  rei 
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A.   H.    VANDINBEaO. 
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ahould  have  effective  instrviments  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  public  safety 
in  these  circumstances.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  lU  recommendations,  if  adopted. 
WPWid  provide  the  Govemment  with  such 
Inatrttments. 

IV.  TH«  PBOBI.KM  OT  STSIKXS  AND  LOCX-OtTrs 
WHICH  JEOPAaOIZX  PUBUC  HKALTB  AND  PUB- 
LIC SArrrr 

The  great  interdependence  of  the  modem 
economy  means  that  the  health  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  are  immediately 
Jeopardized  by  interruption  to  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  types  of  goods  and  services. 
Some  goods  and  services  on  which  the  com- 
munity is  most  Immediately  dependent  are 
provided  by  the  Govemment.  Examples  are 
police  protection,  fire  protection,  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  services  provided  by  public  In- 
stitutions, such  as  Institutions  for  the  aged, 
the  feeble-minded,  the  Insane,  the  handi- 
capped, and  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  the 
activities  of  many  Government  departments 
which  are  essential  to  the  day-to-day  en- 
forcement of  laws. 

Private  Industry  and  private  institutions 
provide  services  which  are  almost  as  essen- 
tial as  thoae  provided  by  the  Government. 
Examples  are  hospital  service,  electric  light 
and  power,  and  gas.  The  community  U  less 
immediately  dependent  up<Mi  deliveries  of 
food  or  fuel,  but  an  interruption  of  these 
services  would  soon  Jeopardize  public  health 
and  public  safety.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand what  s  calamity  would  be  caused  by 
a  strike  or  lock-out  of  nurses  In  a  hoepltal 
or  by  a  strike  or  lock-out  In  an  electric  * 
light  and  power  plant  In  a  large  city  in  mid- 
winter. Thousands  of  homes  would  be  cold 
because  oil  burners  do  not  run  without  elec- 
tricity. Many  factories  and  stores  which 
depend  for  their  operation  upon  electricity 
would  close.  Elevators  would  not  run  and, 
unless  transportation  systems  had  their  own 
source  of  power,  streetcars  and  subways 
would  not  operate.  A  shut-down  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  would  deprive  many  homes 
of  heat  and  many  more  homes  of  cooking 
facilities.  The  resumption  of  service  would 
involve  many  hazards. 

An  Interruption  of  other  important  types 
of  service,  such  as  street  railway  and  bus 
transportation  or  telephone  service,  would 
disrupt  production  and  cause  inconvenience 
and  economic  loss  far  beyond  strikes  or  lock- 
outs in  most  other  Industries.  Nevertheless, 
they  would  not  Jeopardize  the  public  health 
an'l  public  safety. 

It  to  obviously  important  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  clearly  defined  authority  and  well- 
planned  policies  to  protect  the  community 
against  interruptions  to  production  which 
would  gravely  imperil  the  public  health  or 
the  public  safety.  The  following  principles 
are  useful  guides  In  formulating  procedures 
and  policies  for  protecUng  the  community 
against  strikes  or  lock-outs  which  gravely 
ImperU  the  public  health  and  the  public 
safety. 

1.  The  right  of  employees  or  employ««  to 
Interrupt  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  Immediately  required  for  the 
public  health  and  public  safety  is  a  more 
qualified  right  than  the  right  of  employees 
and  employers  to  Interrupt  the  production 
of  less  immediately  essential  goods  and  serv- 
ices. People  upon  whose  work  the  public 
health  and  safety  Immediately  depend  may 
have  on  paper  the  right  to  strike,  but  an 
extensive  use  of  the  right  to  strike  wovQd 
result  in  Its  being  taken  sway  from  them. 
In  other  words,  the  right  to  strike  Is  In  effect 
a  right  which  they  poMaas  only  so  long  as 
they  do  not  use  it. 

a.  Public  officials  are  entitled  to  have  their 
duty  and  authority  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  public  safety  clearly  defined,  and 
they  are  entlUed  to  be  provided  with  effective 
instruments.  It  Is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to 
compel  public  officials  to  rely  upon  makeshift 
instrumenu  of  doubtful  legality. 
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3.  If  arbitration  throxigh  an  impartial 
board  to  available  to  the  parties,  and  if  one 
or  both  of  the  parties*  refuse  arbitration,  the 
paramount  issue  In  the  dispute  becomes,  not 
the  differences  between  the  parties  over  con- 
tract terms,  but  the  merits  of  the  reasons  of 
one  party  or  both  for  insisting  upon  Jecpard- 
Izlng  the  public  health  and  public  safety 
rather  than  submitting  the  caoe  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  long-term 
arbitration  agreements 'proposed  in  8(.>ctlon 
III  of  thto  report  can  be  developed  to  give 
the  Commonwealth  complete  protection,  or 
nearly  complete  protection,  against  strlses  or 
lock-outs  which  might  ImperU  the  ])ublic 
health  or  public  safety.  One  of  the  res]>on5i- 
bllitles  of  the  new  type  of  conciliation  service 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  to  Induce 
employers  and  unions  to  make  long-term 
arbitration  agreements  in  all  Industries 
where  an  interruption  to  production  would 
seriously  injure  the  community.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  must  take  account  of  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  few  situa- 
tions in  essential  industries  where  thn  par- 
ties are  unwUllng  to  negotiate  a  long-term 
arbitration  agreement.  Effective  prot^jction 
of  the  interests  of  the  community  requires 
that  there  be  ways  of  providing  for  these 
cases.  The  committee  suggests  the  foUowing 
arrangements : 

If  the  director  of  concUlatlon  believe:!  that 
a  dtopute  to  likely  to  produce  an  intemption 
of  service  which  would  gravely  threaten  the 
public  health  or  the  public  safety,  tnd  If 
conciliation  has  been  refused  or  has  failed 
to  produce  an  agreement,  and  If  arbitration 
ixas  been  refused,  the  director  stiaU  iiiform 
the  Governor  and  recommend  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernor declare  an  emergency.  The  Governor 
may  in  hto  discretion  act  on  the  r<jcom- 
mendatlon  of  the  director  of  conciliation. 

If  the  Governor  declares  an  emergency,  the 
committee  recommends  that  two  procedures 
be  specifically  authorized  which  the  Gov- 
ernor In  hto  discretion  may  employ: 

(a)  Require  the  party  or  parties  refusing 
arbitration  to  show  cause  for  this  nction. 
This  hearing  shall  be  conducte-.t  before  a 
specially  appointed  moderator  8eiect<Kl  by 
the  governor.  The  moderator  shall  be  a 
person  skilled  In  Industrial  relatlonii  and 
with  an  establtohed  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality. In  the  event  that  the  governor  or- 
ders a  show-cause  hearing,  the  partleii  may 
be  required,  if  necessary,  to  raainUla  the 
status  quo  for  15  days.  The  show-cause 
hearing  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  a  j-evlew 
of  the  reasons  for  the  refusal  of  arbltiation, 
not  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the  untettled 
Issues  between  the  parties.  It  shall  l>e  the 
duty  of  the  moderator  to  endeavor  to  work 
out  a  form  of  arbitration  which  is  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  parties.  If  the  show -cause 
hearing  faUs  to  produce  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  the  moderator  shall  make  public 
hto  findings. 

(b)  Invite  the  parties  to  submit  their 
case  to  a  special  emergency  board  of  arbi- 
tration appointed  by  the  director  of  con- 
ciliation from  the  standing  panel  of  arbitra- 
tors. The  emergency  board  shall  condiict  Its 
hearings  and  make  its  report  within  a  period 
of  30  days  unless  a  longer  time  to  mutually 
agreed  upon.  During  the  hearings  befcre  the 
emergency  board  and  for  30  days  af  er  Its 
report  has  been  made  public,  the  jiarties 
shall  be  bound  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
with  respect  to  the  matters  In  dtopui».  ex- 
cept as  they  may  make  changes  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  emergency  board.  In  de- 
termining the  effective  date  of  Its  award, 
shall  consider  any  evidence  on  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  either  party  for  prolonging  the  pro- 
cedure or  rejecting  arbitration. 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  posslbUlty 
that  the  availability  of  emergency  boards 
may  discourage  the  parties  from  settling 
their  differences  by  negotiation  or  voluntary 
arbltraUon.  It  has  attempted  to  guard 
against  thto  danger.  — 


If  one  party  or  both  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  emergency  board,  a  strike 
or  lock-out  may  occur  which  imperito  the 
public  health  or  the  public  safety.  In  that 
event  It  to  important  that  the'Oovemor  have 
adequate  and  specific  authority  for  dealing 
with  the  situation.  Broad  powers  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Governor  by  section  OH  of 
chapter  23  of  the  general  lavn.  and  by  the 
Commonwealth  Defense  Act  of  1917.  which  to 
referred  to  in  section  9H  of  chapter  23.  Sec- 
tion 9H  of  chapter  23  of  the  general  laws 
reads  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  Governor  shaU  determine 
that  an  emergency  exists  In  respect  to  food 
or  fuel,  or  any  other  common  necessary  of 
life,  including  the  providing  of  shelter,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  such  necessaries  of  life, 
he  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  by 
a  writing  signed  by  him.  designate  the  adju- 
tant general,  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
industries,  and  the  commissioner  of  public 
safety  to  act  as  an  emergency  commission, 
and  thereupon  the  commission  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  or  necessaries 
of  life  as  to  which  the  emergency  exists,  all 
the  powers  and  authority  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  Defense  Act  of  1917,  being 
chapter  342  of  the  General  Acts  of  1917.  to 
persons  designated  or  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor under  section  12  of  said  chapter  342 
and  the  Governor  may  revoke  such  written 
authority  at  any  time.  During  such  an 
emergency  the  Governor,  with  the  approval 
of  the  council,  may  make  and  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations,  effective  forthvrlth.  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  thto 
section  and  for  the  performance  by  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  cities  and  towns  thereof 
of  any  function  affecting  food  or  fuel  or 
any  other  common  necessary  of  life.  Includ- 
ing the  providing  of  shelter,  authorized  under 
article  XLVn  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constitution.  Violation  of  any  such  rule  or 
regulation  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  6  months,  or  by  both.  The 
provisions  of  said  chapter  342  are  hereby 
made  operative  to  such  extent  as  the  pro- 
vtoions  of  thto  section  may  from  time  to  time 
require." 

The  Commdhwealth  Defense  Act  of  1017 
contains  the  following  sections  which  bear 
on  the  Governor's  authority  to  deal  with 
emergencies  in  respect  to  "any  common  nec- 
essaries of  life." 

"8»c.  6.  Whenever  the  Governor  shaU  be- 
lieve it  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  better  securing  the  public  safety  or  the 
defense  or  welfare  of  the  Commonwesdth.  he 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  council,  take 
possession:  (a)  Of  any  land  or  bxiUdlngs. 
machinery  or  equipment,  (b)  Of  any  horses, 
vehicles,  motor  vehicles,  airplanes,  ships, 
boats,  or  any  other  means  of  conveyance,  roll- 
ing stock  of  steam  or  electric  railroads  or  of 
street  railways,  (c)  Of  any  cattle,  poultry, 
and  any  provtoions  for  man  or  beast,  and  any 
fuel,  gasoline,  or  other  means  of  propulsion 
which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  the 
use  of  the  mUltary  or  naval  forces  -  of  the 
Conunonwealth  or  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
the  better  protection  or  welfare  ot  the  Com- 
monwealth or  Its  Inhabitants.  He  may  use 
and  employ  all  property  so  taken  p>ossession 
of  for  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of 
the  United  States,  for  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  shall  deem  for  the  Interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  Its  inhabitants,  and 
may  in  partlctilar.  when  in  hto  opinion  the 
public  exigency  so  requires,  sell  or  dtotribute 
grattiltously  to  or  among  any  or  all  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Conunonwealth  anyttilng 
taken  under  clause  (c)  of  thto  section,  and 
may  fix  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
therefor.  He  shaU.  with  the  approval  at  the 
council,  award  reasonable  compensatloo  to 
the  owners  of  any  property  of  which  he  may 
take  possession  under  the  provtoions  of  thto 
section  and  for  its  use,  and  for  any  injury 
thereto  or  destruction  thereof  caused  hy  such 
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Whenever  the  governor,  with  the 
I  Ad  eonaent  of  the  council,  shall  ae- 
that   an   emergency   has   arisen   In 
I  the  cost,  supply,  production,  or  dls- 
I  of  food  or  other  neceeaarles  of  life 
3onunaawealth.  he  may  ascertain  the 
of  food,  or  other  neoeasaHee  of  life 
the  Cotomon wealth;   the  amount  of 
labor  arallabl^  for  the  production 
the  means  of  pioduclng  within  or 
without    the    Commonwealth 
other  neecsaartes  of  life  as  the  sltua- 
and  the  facilities  for  the  dis- 
of  the  same,  and  may  publish  any 
relating  to  the  «>st  or  supply 
food  or  other  n«ceeaaries,  and  the 
<  tt  producing  or  of  obtaining  or  dls- 
~  the  same.    In  making  the  said  In- 
lon   be  may  compel   the   attendance 
and   the   production   of   docu- 
tnd  may  examine  the  books  and  pa- 
Indlvlduals,  firms,  associations,  ahd 
producing  or  dealing  In  food  or 
necessaries  of  life,  and  he  may  com- 
coopcfatloo  of  an  officers,  boards, 
lions,  and  departments  of  the  Corn- 
having  information  that  may  as- 
sist hlM  in  making  the  said  Investlgatioo." 
statute*  provide  the  Oovcrhor  with 
TTOia.    fbfsae  powers  are  especially 
the  Interruption  of  essential  sctv- 
I  »used  by  the  recalcitrance  of  man- 
Ttie  powers  granted  to  the  Oo¥- 
thaae  statutes  are  ivesumably  alao 
to  deal  with  strike  situations, 
(jommlttae  doea  not  believe  that  the 
tf  plant*  Is  a  dealrable  way  of  dealing 
disputes   between   labor   and   manage- 
md  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  settle  differences  over  the 
•midoyinent.    In  the  case  of  public 
of  a  pdant.  the  committee  re(Xan- 
haft  tlM  Qovamcr  shall  continue  to 
MBf  wttm  and  working  condl- 
he  puta  Into  effect  the  tMges 
of  employment  racoaaflMBded 
I  ■MTgency  board.    In  the  event  that 
board  has  not  been  appointed 
Uapat*.  the  eonnilttee  recotni 
QoVBiuor  maintain  existing 

eondltions  uruesa  he  .  

at  Oondllatlon  to  appoint  a  «peclal 
the  panel  of  arbltrxtors  to  dater- 
and  working  oondltlon*  under 
c  peratlon. 

e  omUttee  beUevcs  that  the  procedures 
H   will  make  «m«rg*ntics  ci 
an  I  that  they  wUl  permit  any 

wl^eb  arln  to  be  handled   with 

itlea  to  aU  of  the  Interesta  lavolwd. 
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Resabj  ion  Adopted  bj  tkt  Suprcac  Cooa- 
di  of  Polisk  AMricaa  Coacrets 

ECTENSION  OP  REMARK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 


Ql  n  B  HOUSE  OF  RB>HXSSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  2.  1947 

Mr.  HOONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  tbe  I  permission  fraoCed  me  by  tbe 
House.  I  Include  the  followtng  resolution 


adoptet 


by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 


Polish  American  Congress  at  Its  second 
annual  meeting  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel 
here  In  Washington  en  the  13th  and  14th 
''ays  of  February,  1M7.  This  resoluUon 
was  prsented  to  Hon.  Dean  Aebmon 
Aasistaiit  Secretary  of  0late  on  March 
IS.  IM*^  by  Mr.  Charles  Rosmarek.  pres- 


ident of  the  Polish  American  Cc 
Inc.: 

More  than  a  years  have  elapsed  since 
war  has  ended,  and  yet  world  hope 
genuine  peace  and.  security  is  still  far 
reaUty — mainly  because  of  the  obet 
of  Soviet  Ruaala. 

Victory  of  the  AlUea  has  meant  only 
the  brown   fascism   of  defeated   Nazi 
many  has  been  supplanted  by  the  red  fi   . 
of  Communist  Rtjssia.  which  Is  equaUy 

preaslve  and  rapacious.     In  the  Interli . 

the   a   years  Soviet   Russia — encouraged 
the  unpardonable  policy  of  appeasement 
the  d«nocratlc  nationa — has  grabbed 
lands,  subjugated   mllllpna  of  people* 
looted  their  capital. 

This  policy  of  -appeasement   indulged] 
the  United   States   with   the  evident 
consequences  is  politically  wrong  and 
out  realistic  Justification.    For  much  of  _ 
sla's  Industry  and  agrlcxilture  has  been  rut 
by  her  erstwhile  Naal  accomplice  and  to 
gain  offensive  war  power  Russia  would 
bUllons  of  American  dollars  and  at  1« 
years  for  Industrial  reconstruction. 

The  evil,  however,  with  whlcb  Soviet 
pcnallsm  has  beset  the  World  had  Its  .. 
In  the  now  Infamoua  Yalta  Confer« 
where    for    temporary    poUUcal 

democratic     principles    were    com|. 

■otamn   pledges  broken   and   whole  nati 
away  into  bondage  of  Commi 


"nie  most  Ignomtnlotu  barter  of  tbe 
Three  at  the  Yalta  Conference  was  the  . 
ery  of  democratic.  Christian  Poland  to 
munlstic.  an tl -Christian  Russia.     In  shi 
ful  disregard  for  the  valor  and  unbou_ 
sacrifice  of  the  pollah  people  spent  In 
course  of  the  conunon  struggle,  it  wa* 
OMd  at  TalU  that  their  country  be  . 
tkMMd.  their  Institutions  debased  and 
government  disavowed  in  preference  to 
slan  tnstaUed  puppet  regime.     This  set 
ment  of  the  Polish  qvHtloD.  however. 
chaUengea  the  wtsdom  and  tb*  good  faltbl 
arorld  statesmanahlp  and  thfaalams  at  at 
any  plan  for  durable  peace  and  aecurlty. 
In  raocant  waeks.  Soviet  Russia,  having 
parenUy  fuUy  exploited  the  Yalta 
mlaaa  and  bemg  aware  of  her  present  ta'l 
nal  and  economic  wcakneas.  has  bsgun 
maka  desperate  efforts  to  bring  about 
dl*armamfnt.   especially    that    at    Ax 
Rn*  thitwgh  la(al  ■nni  and  then 
IMT  Bttwork  cf  aapieBafla,  Ruaala  la  _, 
desperately  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  a1 
bomb.     In   this   respect   American   paeU 
and  misguided  liberals  unwittingly  and 
Oommunut    fifth   column    deliberately 
aMtag  the  Ruaalan  ob)ecUve  by  clamoring  | 
<BMnaam*nt«nd  the  dlsclosttfe  of  the 
of  tb*  aion  bomb. 

In  view  of  these  ominous  facts  and  in 
effort  to  balp  rsallae  international  peace 
security,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  1 
Amerleaa*^  5ongreas.    representing    ov« 
mlllMti  Americans  of  Polish  deaocnt. 
these  declarations: 

1.  Ta  prevent  any  further  blackmail  of 
democrmcle*  by  Soviet  Riiasla.  the  St  _ 
Oouaofl  of  the  Polish  American  Congreea  _ 
upon  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit, 
to  revoke  at  once  tb*  Yalta  daal  with  all 
it*  evil  compromise*  concerning  not 
Curop*  but  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

nm  lagrant  violation  of  Russia's  pledgo] 
allow  -free  and  unfettered  elections  in 
load"  preacnts  the**  two  algnatcrlcs   _ 
•straordlnary  legal  and  equitable  baal* 
such  an  Immediate  revocation  of  the 
■  snnm  Mill  all  uu  of  aU   the  fins  comi 
mmd  at  -kalte  woold  at  one*  OMte  a 
wt»ld  sltuat9i  In  which  not  imperii 
RusaU  but  the  United  SUtea  and  the  . 
damocratle  nations  would  of  righteous 


smlnant  role.    With  the 
|ta  pact  the  great  wrongs 
and  the  other  defense - 
redzeaaed  and  thereby 
for  world  domination 

and  aotmd  statesman - 
■tabllshment  of  a  truly 
^d    Independent    Poland 
government.      The    so- 
of  last  January,  rigged 
of  Ru**lan  coercion, 
were  a  groteaque  fraud, 
"free    and    unfettered 
can  be  secured  only  If 
\  Its  armies  and  its  secret 
Bntry  and  the  elections 
the  surveillance  of  an 
Blon  free  from  any  co- 
fact  that  the  territory 
)e  west  has  always  been 
ilcally  an  integral  part 
tbe  time  it  was  seized 
[  Germany,  the  Supreme 
Ingly  Is  opposed  to  any 
ern  or  so-called  Oder- 
I  Poland.    Uoreover.  this 
ipensatlon  for  the  un- 
and  loes  of  life  and 
erman  war-machine  In- 

lembera  of  the  Pollah 
avight  so  gallantly  for 
ilted  Nations  and  the 
whose  only  trans- 
want  freedom  and  de- 
fl>ecome  outoaata  of  the 
from  their  homeland 
[throu^out  the  globe, 
ttic  nations  In  grati- 
i7 

lie  United  SUtes  might 
■ume  Ito  responslbUity 
of  tbeae  displaced  per- 
ftppcal  to  OonffN**  to 
leglaUtlve    cbang**. 

past  unused  quotas. 

rrent  unfilled  quotas, 
■borrowing  ihaod  of  fu- 
lue. 

iprcme  Council  ^peals 
ible  heart  to  brtng  im- 
unfortunataa  and  to 
1.  who  face  starva) 

ity  of  tbi*  country 

conduct  a  vlril*  and 

f  with  the  view  of  oatab* 

le  Supreme  Council: 

intenance  of  full  b1]I'- 

Jted  SUtes; 

alley  of  retaining  the 

Bb  and  of  Its  conUnued 

liKtlon  under  tb*  aur- 

kl   military  training 

^'s  sUU  of  preparedness: 

tnt  sought  by 

[of  the  democracies  and 

re  communistic   Im- 

ncrlcan  claim  to  tb* 

ipreme  Council  of  the 
ress  dedicates  lU  will 
^cere  hope  that  It  will 
help  the  Unltad  SUtes 
itlonal     reqianalbillty 
and  redeem  lu 
alUea. 
auncU  of  the  Pollah 

Chairman, 
rajnot.  SeereUtrp. 
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The  Itaiiaii  Peace  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mtw  TORK    •  \ 

IN  TBE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTViBS 
Wednesday,  April  2.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent Italian  peace  treaty  proposes  that 
Italy's  interests  and  future  should  be 
sacrificed  to  totalitarianism  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort to  find  a  basis  for  lasting  peace. 
Events  have  now  pfoved  that  this  is  not 
the  way  it  will  be  found.  As  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  Is  the  case,  the  Gr6ek 
crisis  has  already  revolutionized  our  out- 
look and  foreign  policy. 

These  views  have  been  expressed  by 
the  Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  with 
Italy,  Inc.,  which  is  composed  of  our  lead- 
ing American  citizens  of  Italian  birth  or 
extraction.  This  substantial  committee 
very  properly  insists  that  the  Senate  must 
take  the  foregoing  statement  into  con- 
sideration in  taking  action  on  the  Italian 
peace  treaty,  that  Italy  should  remain, 
with  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  the  demo- 
cratic orbit  of-infiuence,  and  that  the 
treaty  should  definitely  be  rejected  and  a 
new  treaty  negotiated.  The  committee 
further  urges  that  in  the  meantime,  the 
Senate  declare  the  war  with  Italy  at  an 
end. 

Under  the  permission  granjted  by  the 
House.  I  include  in  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  Italianpeace  treaty 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr..  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  tn  charge  of  Italian 
Effiirs. 

My  friends  on  this  committee  take  the 
position  that  although  Mr.  Berle's  anal- 
ysis only  recommends  that  we  withhold 
ratification  at  this  time;  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  position  may  well  favor 
outright  rejection  of  the  treaty.  His 
analysis  reads  as  follows: 

A  BBKNrr  StrsicnTED  to  the  Executive  Com- 
aoTRB  OF  Common  Cause.  Inc..  bt  A.  A. 
BnLX.  JK. 

Yoxir  committee  ha"  oeen  kind  enough  to 
aak  my  views  on  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace 
with  Italy.  You  are.  as  I  understand  it.  par- 
Ucularly  interested  in  whether  the  peace 
treaty  accords  with  the  pledges  made  to  the 
Italian  people  prior  to  the  collapse  of  Musso- 
lini and  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
United  SUta*  fought  during  World  War  II. 

My  sugi**tlon,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated. 
Is  this: 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  urge  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  to  study  and  conduct  bear- 
ings on  this  treaty;  but  that  It  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  ratification  of  this 
Ueaty  be  withheld  for  the  time  being  and 
untU  the  other  treaties  embodying  the  Euro- 
pean settlement,  particularly  thoae  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  are  negotiated  and  are 
placed  l>efore  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people.  When  this  shall  have  happened  the 
Senate  and  American  public  opinion  will  be 
able  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  all  the 
treat!**  ahoold  be  raufled. 

Tbl*  ■aggwtlon  must  not  be  considered  as 
even  remotely  Implying  a  course  of  American 
Isolationism  like  that  adopted  after  World 
War  I.  The  United  SUtes  is  now  locked  by 
circumstancee  and  history  into  the  European 
situation.     Sb*  could  not  Isolate  herself  U 


she  wished.  Whatever  settlement  Is  reached 
with  respect  to  Italy  or  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  powers  which 
will  be  held  to  primary  r«sponslbillty.  This, 
In  itself,  requires  great  caution  In  approach- 
ing the  lUllan  treaty.  If  the  result  Is  bad, 
a  repercussion  will  be  a  movement  against 
Its  makers,  including  the  United  SUtes.  '  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  view  of  American  p^r- 
tlclpaUon  In  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  Government  is  in  a  position  to  deal 
separately  with  peace  treaties,  while  main- 
taining all  of  her  responsibilities  and  Inter- 
ests in  the  European  scene. 

The  governments  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  SUtes.  and  China, 
tOge«ier  with  the  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers, have  committed  themselves  to  signing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 

So  far  as-  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
all  parties  understand  that  her  signature  is 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Unite*  SUtes.  The  problem  now  presented 
Is  whether  or  not  your  organization  and 
other  American  citizens  should  urge  on  the 
Senate  (1)  ratification  of  the  treaty;  (2)  re- 
fusal of  ratification;  or  (3)  to  withhold  rati- 
fication at  this  time.  I  think  the  third 
course  should  be  followed. 

I 
At  present,  neither ,  the  Senate  nor  the 
American    fiubllc   can.  judge   whether   this 
treaty   effects   a   settlement  of   the  Itallah 
problem. 

Secretary  Byrnes  and  his  colleagues, 
through  the  long  negotiations  of  1945  and 
1946  which  led  to  drafting  the  propoeed 
treaty,  readily  grasped  the  central  problem. 
H  was  not  the  problem  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
wide  gulf  hetween  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
group  of  nations  ruder  her  control,  and  the 
practically  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  negotiations.  In 
fact,  were  only  secondarily  negotiation*  for  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  luiy.  They  were  really 
attempte  to  reach  a  modus  vlvendl  be- 
tween the  Eastern  a-»d  the  Western  Powers. 
The  basis  was  the  situation  created  by  mUl- 
tary  occupations  of  territory  set  up  when 
Germany  collapsed,  and  when  the  principal 
allied  armies  met  In  ceptral  E\irope.  CerUln 
demarcation  lines  were  agreed  on.  theoreti- 
cally for  convenience  of  mlllUry  administra- 
tion. They  were  not  Intended  to  be  the  basis 
for  settlement  of  final  relations  between  the 
Allied  Powers.  Yet  they  powerfully  Influ- 
enced the  relationships  which  are  set  up  by 
the  draft  treaty.  Treaties  based  on  batUe- 
field  conditions,  temporary  occupations,  and 
disturbances  foUowli^  a  huge  war,  are  rarely 
enduring. 

Both  Secretary  Byrnes  and  President  Tru- 
man recognized  this  with  commendable 
frankneas.  They  sUte  that  the  treaty  Is  un- 
satisfactdry  in  some  respects  but  Is  the  best 
obtainable  under  the  circumsUnces.  In 
blunt  fact,  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty 
satisfy  no  one. 

Nevertheless,  the  negotiation  of  the  five 
treaties  represenU  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people  rendered  by  Secretary 
Byrnes,  Senators  VandMib«-g  and  Connally, 
and  their  colleagues.  But  this  service  was 
not  the  solution  of  the  lUUan  problem.  It 
was  the  crucial,  though  temporary,  checking 
of  Imperialist  movemente  which  endeavored 
to  tise  postwar  confusion  to  seize  territorial 
and  political  advanUge  In  all  directions. 
Secretary  Byrnes  was  able  to  bring  this  in 
some  degree  to  a  halt.  He  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation.  This  was  the  real  result 
of  the  first  five  peace  treaties. 

Time  may  show  that  the  result  obUlned 
Is  the  only  result  politically  possible,  and 
that  accepunce  is  dlcteted  by  circumstances. 
But  in  view  of  the  rapid  changes  In  the 
European  scene,  we  have  the  right  to  hope 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  a  less  passion- 
ate atmosphere  will  be  created;  and  that  so- 


lutions may  become  possible  which  xnorw 
nearly  accord  with  the  underlying  desires  of 
the  populations  of  the  countries. 

So  long  as  the  Italian  treaty  Is  unratified, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  more  satisfactory 
and  sovmd  agreement  either  by  negotlaUon 
between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  (which  has 
been  suggested  already)  or  by  clarification  of 
the  European  situation,  or  both.  Either  pos- 
sibility, might  be  foreclosed  If  the  treaty  were 
ratified  now. 

The  first  reason  for  delaying  ratUlcatlan  la 
that  the  treaty  as  It  stands  Is  not  satlafac- 
torji  that  It  Is  not.  In  fact,  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Italy  at  all;  and  that  more  time  may 
permit  repairing  some  <rf  the  injustices  of  the 
treaty. 

n 

The  Government  of  the  United  Sute* 
made  a  single  pledge  to  the  Italian  people 
prior  to  the  landing  of  troops  In  Italy.  This 
pledge  was  that  United  SUte*  would  assure 
the  preservation  of  the  essential  nation- 
hood of  Italy.  This  pledge  was.  properly, 
read  against  the  background  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  repeated  declaratlona  of 
w^  alms. 

Unless,  therefore,  lUly  as  a  great  naUon 
can  live,  maintain  heraelf,  and  r^sxime  the 
position  in  Europe  to  which  her  attaln- 
menta  enUtle  her,  the  pledge  has  been 
broken.  The  provisions  of  the  -proposed 
treaty  may  not  inevIUbly  Infringe  on  this 
pledge;  but  they  do  not  guarantee  that  It 
will  be  carried  out.  Unless  other  elemenU 
appear  which  are  not  now  visible,  the  result 
of  the  treaty  might  conceivably  be  to  create 
a  &ituation  in  which  the  people  of  Italy  are 
as  helpless  as  are  apparently  the  people  of 
Polapd.  The  United  Statec  Is  already  strug- 
gling with  a  situation  In  Poland  arising  out 
of  a  breach  of  the  understanding  arrived  at 
on  which  the  Polish  people  relied.  Qearly 
we  cannot  afford  the  creation  of  another  alt- 
nation  m  «rhlch  a  people  believes  that  it  haa 
been  betrayed.  The  commenu  that  follow 
are  therefore  addressed  to  various  phases  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  "essential  nation- 
hood" of  Italy. 

On  the  political  and  territorial  aide,  the 
draft  treaty  with  Italy  Is  in  the  nattue  at 
a  blank  check.  Ite  real  slgnificanc*  can  only 
be  filled  in  by  other  settlements  not  yet 
made. 

Besides  making  certain  minw  changea  in 
favor  of  France  on  the  French  border.  thU 
treaty  deprives  Italy  of  Venezla  Glulla,  seu 
up  an  artificial  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
guaranteed  by  the  United  Natlwis  with  a 
clearly  artificial  boundary;  subeUntlally  dis- 
arms Italy  on  land  and  sea;  and  requirea  the 
demollUon  within  one  year  of  any  defenses 
which  lUly  may  have  on  the  new  frontier. 
Thereafter,  she  Is  to  be  perpetually  unde- 
fended. 

Under  cortaln  circumsUnces,  these  provl- 
slOTjs  might,  be  livable.  But  this  depends 
on  settlements  not  yet  made.    Thus:  * 

The  luilan  arrangement  will  mean  one 
thing  If  a  free,  friendly.  Independent  sUte  <rf 
Austria  emerges.  It  will  mean  something 
else  if  a  Russian  or  other  Great  Power  army 
remains  In  Austria,  or  dominates  Austrian 
life. 

The  treaty  will  mean  one  thing  If  the 
lUlian  colonies  In  Africa,  ceded  to  the 
United  Nations,  become  real  International- 
ized areas  moving  toward  a  fr»  and  friendly 
life.  It  will  meah  quite  another  If  sole  trus- 
teeship of  these  colonies.  noUbly  Tr^U- 
Unia,  cause  them  to  become,  in  substance, 
colonies  of  a  nationalist  European  empire. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  already  requested  that 
she  be  luimed  the  sole  trustee  for  TripoU- 
tanla.  At  an  earlier  period.  Great  Britain 
apparently  also  had  hopes  of  becoming  sole 
administrator. 

The  treaty  will  mean  one  thing  If  general 
disarmament  is  finally  worked  out  so  that 
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•ntfr*  Tufoalav  frontlv.  «nd  tb« 

or  tlM  AdrlaUc.  Wtaamm  a  p«*a«rtf. 
tary  ctrtp  of  terrltary.  It  will  maan 
I  notlMr  tblng  if  act\iall7  th«  entire 
P^lTHfiyan  axMl  eaat  AdrlaUc  ooast  remains, 
a  baavUy  armad  nttltarj  frontier. 
At  praifent  Albsnla.  ta  apwmmit  with  liar- 
abal  Tlio.  u  creating  (aad  fmtmfm  taaa  al- 
rawly  cjompletect)  a  powrfnl  air  baaa  and  a 
naval  baaa  mmr  Tirana  and  Valona 
vely.  Theaa  eommand  the  Strait  of 
i4o.  Taken  together  with  th«  mlUtary 
aorth  of  Trtaate,  and  other  Bal- 
they  really  turn  the  Adri- 
atic info  a  lake  dominated  by  Marahal  TMo. 
Meanw  lUe.  there  Is  open  conflict  on  the  fron- 
tier bet  ween  TugoalaTla  and  Albania  on  the 
one  hand  and  Oreeee  on  the  other.  The 
(f  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  it  of 
Kurope  under  thia  treaty,  would  be  mb- 
atantla  ly  placed  In  the  handa  of  Marshal 
Tttoi  pk  fovernment  has  not  as  y«t  given 
tkat  It  U  entitled  to  guard  the 
df  a  great  part  o(  tlM  world. 
I  pcieetMs  to  *~*g*~^  aettlements  effect- 
dlaarxnanMnt  which  might  make 
tgementa  of  thla  treaty  moderately 
aafe.  despite  Ita  harah  laagwage,  Such  set- 
tletien  s  have  not  been  made,  or  even  out- 
The  claims  of  the  varknia  partlea  do 
foreahadow  that  they  wlU  be  easy  to 
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lined, 
not  yet 
attain. 

The  bnly  certainty  resulting  from  ii 
dlate  latlflcatlon  of  this  treaty  would  be 
that  It  kly  would  be  dlaarmed.  that  American 
•Bd  Br  tlah  troope  would  be  withdrawn;  that 
a  diMU  med  Italy  and  Adriatic  would  be  left 
rugoalavla  with  an  army  esUsiated  at 
men.  matntatiwd  at  war  strength,  and 
fey  a  mlUtarli*  goiwument  which  has 
led  Its  desire  to  aetze  mare  Italian 
terrtte^,  and  dominate  or.  If  possible,  annex 
Pree  Tgiiltury  at  Trieste;  and 
tta  poaltloB  In  the  Adrtatle 
th^  Balkana  by  every  poaslble  means.  In- 
use  of  force  short  of  war. 
reeuJt  we  have  neither  balance  ob- 
by  mutual  good-wUl  of  peoples,  nor 
oMateed  by  etiu^v^ent  force;  nor 
ttahilljitteai  ohtalnad  through  eomplete  and 

of  tha  great  powers. 

Oka  pseeuut  elreumstanees.  the  Italian 

night  easily  become,  not  a  peaoe  set- 

a  dtploaMMa  aMpplBg  stone  to 

furthe^  dlattirlianee. 

It  fo  Iowa  that  the  wise  and  prudent  tin—, 
la  the  ntat  at  new  of  the  ITnlted  Sta,tee  (and. 
I  IMBf,  ef  Mm  teat  of  Burope)  would  be  to 
of  thle  treaty  ontll  we  know 
la  gotag 


rii 


vltli 


to  hap  MO 


tbe 


tliey 
partlcilariy 

thCDB 


eapeeliUy 
In  fut  ire 

tbeUrited 
till 


a  poBBl  He 
people 
llae 
pay  It^ly-s 

la  the 
to  aocc|>t 
total 


The 
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OOO.OOQ ; 
•108 
•S.OOO 
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economic  side,  the  proposed  treaty 

for  few  lltuzloxM.    It  la  not.  In 

defended,  except  as  a  settle- 

expedlencv. 

Kalian  people  are  to  pay  reparatlona: 

cannot  do  unleea  other  natloaa, 

the  United  Statee.  are  generous 

with  girts  and  loans.     Since  the 

takea  from  Italy  part  of  her  current 

and  much  at  her  raw  natarlal. 

eoal.  she  will  ba  tas  able  to  pay 

than  at  preeent.     In  snbstanoe. 

States  must  thus  pay  the  repara- 

of  Italy,  or  accept  reaponaibllity  for 

period  of  Italian  misery,  or  even  of 

Ae  coUapee  in  which  the  entire  Italian 

will  suffer. 

United  Stataa  is.  of  course,  able  to 
.  rmMoaa  bin.  If  this  aolutlon 
only  one  poeslhle.  It  might  be  better 
t  rather  than  add  to  the  already  huge 
misery  In  this  area.  Tet.  by  ho  po*- 
asonlng.  can  the  sltxiatlon  be  de- 
Bs  satisfactory. 

total  of  reparations  amount  to  $365.- 

of  which  the  Soviet  Union  gets  glOO.- 

Tugoelavia.    glJS.OOO.OOO;     Greece. 

.000;    Kthiopta.  g25.000.000:    Albania. 

.1 100.    The  amounts,  like  most  repara- 

flfures.  are  arbitrary— which  is  natural. 


Relatively,  the  Greek  claim 
perlor  to  any  other;  but  Orsala  kas  not 
a   membership   on   the  coamalmloa  of 
four  AmhsMtartors  which  Is  to  admlnlatar] 
settlement.  '  Paymaht  is  to  be  made 
various   sources,   but   notably   from 
current  Industrial  production  Including  i 
tng.    The  Soviet  Union  proposes  to 
reparations  tn  part  by  furnlahlng  raw 
tarlais  to  Italy,  and  taking  back  the  flnl 
prodoet.  thus  securing  la  eHect  a 
on  Italian  labor. 

One  ooold  go  into  detail.    For  Inst 
the  Sovtet  ssitlement.  Italy  wUl  cuntlni 
pay  until  the  excess  of  the  value  of  fli 
products  over  the  value  of  raw   ma 
sent  her  by  Rtissla  adda  up  to  the  rej 
figure.     Control  of  these  "valuea"  apf 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  four  amt 
By   manipulating   tbess  valuee,   reparal 
could  be  extended  ladeftnltely.    We 
take  the  cynical  view  that  this  is  a 
for  Italians.    But.  when  It  U  realised , 
Italy  must  live  on  Imports,  aikd  mi 
with  her  exports  for  the  ascaesltles  she ' 
Import,  such   manlpulstkMM  might 
Indefinitely,  claims  on  American  gei 
to  salvage  for  the  Italian  people  a 
standard  of  living.     This  is  merely  one 
tratlon  of  aoma  of  the  poealbllltles 
this  treaty  «— *ii«"r 

It  ta.  of  .eomrsa.  posslliii  to  eooeeive  a 
or  aCain  la  mMm  the  ■naiketal  and 
nomlc  provisions  contained   In   part 
the  treiUy  coold  Im  worked  out.    In 
with  the  ItalUn  reparation  figures 
nosnlc  claoeee.  the  negotiators  av 
fantastic   flgtnas  wlileh   at 
ttons  o(  rspmatioBs  with  Germany 
tkaa  of  tta  Itteaty  of  Versailles.     For 
relative  restraint,  they  dee 
tlon.    Tet  the  reality  Is  none  the  lem' 
plesaant.    The  Italian  people  have  not 
suAelsnt  eurrent  production  to  take 
their  ewrent  needs.    They  have  been 

UNRRA.  or  {MM  IRta«gh  nmnrlrsii 
by  the  peraonal  sacrtflcee  of  thot 
Amsnoans  who  boy  food  and  clothing 
thei»  own  rssaqraes.  and  send  It  to 
Italian  fMsDds.  Tbe  reparations  otsT 
perpetuaito  IMi  Mloatlon  for  a  conslC 
period  cf  ttaae. 

In  eertaln  eases  notably  that  of 
is  a  clear  obltgation  on  Itadlans 
It  they  can  for  the  Greek  petylal 
-  also  American  eeonoaiic 
has  come  doee  to  being  the  dl8e 
tween  life  and  death  for  many 
li  poatfbfe.  of  eourae.  to  channel'  a 
our  assistance  to  Ctt«eoe.  for  example,  toy  J 
0*  Italy;  a  psiUuu  being  diverted, 
the  reparations  route,  to  Greece, 
ayght  be  plain  common  sense  for  us, 
ease,  to  lend  assistance  to  Italy  by  dli 
tag  reparatloea  and  increasing  our 
aaalstaneS'  to  Qrsosa— ataoe  we  8e«m 
the  ultimate  sooros  from  which 
might  come. 

The  history  of  Rorope  after  World 
taught  xm  that  postwar  econoanlc  sit 
«5"n  toe  tnuiiKsry.    Daq^to  a  bleak 

upsurge  of  prodtietlon.  once  war  condll 
have  been  eliminated,  can  be  great.    The  j 
ture.  particularly  In  reepect  to  food  and 
tiles,   may   well   undergo  a  marked 
within  the  next  year  or  two.    Again  the 
of  the  situation  suggests  waiting  ual 
see  more  clearly  what  the  outline  of 
Buropean  SBSosMrits  wlU  be. 

XV 

The  plan  creating   the  Pree  Territ 
Trieste  and  lU  terrltorUl  statute  gover 
deeerve  a  word.     The  facu  have  been 
pubUclaed.  and  Uttle  detailed  examl 
l8  needed  beta. 

Tttesto  Is  an  Italian   dty.    Ita  out^ 
and   hinterlands  are   Yugoslav.    Thera  i 
been,  and  is  now,  a  stato  tit  suppresse 
between   the  two  naUonalltles.    The 


of  Trieste  la  as  %  port, 
land  for  Yugoslavia .  but 
f,  Tugoalavia,  Aus- 
'  points.    We  cannot  yet 
I  trade  wlU  be  allowed  to 
ler  a  series  of  doeed  eco- 
wlU  channel  this  trade 
through    unnatural 
hat  the  rtee 
I  giuuaateed  by  the  United 
fine  geographical  posl- 
erce  of  central  Burope 
,  Is  considering  grant- 
a   hotel   and  gambling 
financing  at  low  laral 
Perhapa  nothing  could 
irony  of  the  propoeed 
Itlons  now  stand. 
le  sltuatloo  Is  acknowl- 
In  the  extreme.    The 
lor  eaoamunlcatlan  with 
tuch  more  thaLa  a  oOupla 
>n  the  least  adaquaU  of 
serve  the  city  and  port, 
le  electnc-l^t  plants. 
Its  awtng  the  city  lie 
ttoiry.    Workmen   em- 
itory  live  In  the  suburbe 
le  mercy  of  the  authori- 
se  to  permit   pasaage 
Ither  to  enter  or  to  leave, 
llxlng  this  artificial  con- 
tments  by  which  the 
lavla    undertaJces    to 
neccasittes  of  the  stt- 
llar  with  agreementa  of 
t.  even  without  tachnlcal 
such  conditions  cam  be 
human  beings.     Agree- 
can  be  tfiart-Ilved  and 
will.    At  preeent.  only 
force  In  Trieste  pre- 
betwecn  Tugoalava  amd 


IS  between  Italians  and 

fflatloos  which  ealst.  say. 

States  and  Canada,  an 

kind  would  be  possible. 

and   goodwill   of   Indl- 

loeal  authontiee  would 

of  amklng  the 

tanmadlately 

•latloiiahlpe  which  pre> 

the-  CanadliUi  border 

Joba,  entry,  elec- 

faundreda  of  men  pakaa 

Imerlcan  side  tn  work  or 

ivenlence.    The  ultl- 

singularly  exploelve  re> 

^vs  and  Italians  (who  left 

/tary  weU  together)  will 

'  ;e   and    ellmjiate    the 

who  have   made  life 

sides.    But  It  would  be 

this  situation   prevaUls 

,  the  Free   Territory  of 

and  more  imprac- 

setUeoamt  which 

»r  World  Wa.-  I. 

that  time,  tolerance, 
eventually  prcduoe  bet- 
[thta  border.    Ihen.  con- 
arrangement  ^  Trieste 
le  moment,  it,  must  be 
it  is:  An  unsbtlsfactory 
from  an  attempt  to 
fufoalav  domination  by 
ead   of   the    Adriatic   for 
to  nationalist  doml- 
of  the  Mediterranaan 

it.  before  ratifying,  fur- 
>n  the  ultimate  relation - 
Immediately  involved— 
and.  behind  Uimt.  of  the 
I  to  prevail  betiveen  that 
Is  Ruaslan-d  smlnated. 
wcffld.  That  i:>  not  and 
it  In  the  Italian  treaty 
it  the  fitting  together 
sace  treaties.    Therefore, 
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logic  directs  they  be  considered  together  as  a 
whole  rather  thaui  piecemeal. 

V 

Bren  In  peaoe  treaties.  I  suppose,  decent  at- 
tention ought  to  be  paid  to  the  amount  of 
misery  they  create.  One  effect  of  this  treaty 
will  be  the  immediate  migration  of  a  great 
number  of  Italian  citizens  from  territory  to 
be  turned  over  to  Yugoelavia.  They  will.  In 
fsct,  become  homeless  refugees  in  Italy.  This 
Is  not  what  the  treaty  says.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  condition  of  affairs  by  which  many  thou- 
sands of  Italians  will  not  risk  remaining  in 
Yugoslav  territory,  where  there  exists  a  pe- 
riod of  revolutionary  terror,  and  where  polit- 
ical revenge  is  being  carried  out  with  extreme 
ruthlessnees.  The  number  of  added  displaced 
persons  cam  only  be  estimated;  Venezia  Giulia 
sources  insist  It  will  produce  40,0C0  from  that 
area  alone.  In  any  event,  the  number  will 
be  substantial.  And  there  is  thvis  added  an- 
other Item  to  the  black  page  of  individual 
misery  which  so-called  peace  making  in 
Burope  has  already  caused.  This  condition 
slso  may  be  ameliorated  by  time  There  Is, 
In  my  Judgn\.ent.  no  reasonable  doubt  that, 
as  of  the  present,  the  htiman  results  of  the 
propoeed  new  border  will  be  bitter  Indeed. 

This  memorandum  does  not  undertake  to 
discuss  the  proposed  disposition  of  the  Italian 
colonies  in  Afrioa  nor  of  the  cession  of  the 
Dodecanese  Islamds  tq  Greece.  The  theory 
of  the  treaty  is  that  the  luiian  colonies  In 
Africa  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain.  United 
8tatea.  and  France;  If  agreement  is  not 
raiMtaed.  the  matter  is  to  be  Eubmltted  to 
the  United  Nations.  Most  Americans  prefer 
aubmlEsion  to  the  United  Nations,  rather  than 
continuation  of  a  condition  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  territorial  grabbing.  The  cesalon 
of  the  Dodecanese  Islands  to  Greece  seems 
aoeepuble;  responsible  Italian  sutesmen 
■ffrw  that  these  Islands,  which  are  Greek, 
shoiUd  be  restored  to  Greece.  In  neither 
ease  would  amy  interest  be  prejudiced  if  the 
treaty  were  not  ratified  now.  though  direct 
drilTery  of  the  Dodecanese  to  Greece  might 
be  arranged  even  in  advance  of  ratification. 
There  remains  the  single  question:  Is  not 
an  immediate  settlement,  however  bad.  better 
than  continuing  conditions  where  there  Is 
not  peace  at  all?  This  is,  In  effect,  the  prln- 
clpal  argutaent  for  immediate  raUflcation. 
It  is  not  aufllpieot.  In  the  absence  of  a  Just 
Buropean  settlement,  or  of  the  clarification 
of  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Western  Powers,  or  both,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  treaty,  even  If  rati- 
fied, would  constitute  a  settlement  at  all. 

COMCLtTSION 

For  theee  reasons.  I  suggest  to  your  com- 
mittee that  they  consider  recommending  to 
the  appropriate  authorities,  including  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
Statee  Senate,  that  this  treaty  be  received 
and  studied  but  that  Its  ratification  be  de- 
Isyed  until  the  outline  of  the  European  set- 
tlement shall  be  i^eed  upon. 


Lincoln  Day  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Plnmley,  of  Vermont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  2,  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  heretofore  erranted.  I  am  insert- 
ing as  an  extension  of  remarks  a 
verbatim    stenographic    report    of    a 


speech  I  made  at  the  Lincoln  Day  cele- 
bration at  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  February  11. 
1947: 

lilr.  Chairman.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
taike  no  exception  in  being  Introduced  by 
the  chairman  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Maine — with  this  exception:  MalA  slipped 
once;  Vermont  never  has. 

This  has  been  a  hectic  week  for  you;  but 
what  do  you  think  of  me?  Being  called  only 
last  Sunday  and  told  that  I  was  to  make 
three — and  now  they  tell  me  four — speeches 
out  In  California.  There  was  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do — that  was  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. 

I  am  no  stranger  In  this  part  of  the  cotm- 
try.  That  was  one  reason  I  came  out  here 
on  such  short  notice,  to  see  again  your  won- 
derful valley  and  the  Sierras.  I  love  no 
other  mountains  more,  unless  it  be  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont. 

Last  night,  having  ridden  from  2:30  p.  m., 
Washington  time.  I  arrived  over  the  airport 
at  Los  Angeles  at  1  a.  m.  I  was  going  to 
say  4  a.  m..  but  that  was  Washington  time. 
You  can  flgxire  It  out  better  than  1.  but  it  was 
half-past  4  or  5  back  home  when  1  got  into 
the  airfield;  then  It  took  me  an  hour  and 
forty -five  minutes  to  get  to  the  hotel;  so  that 
I  hadn't  had  much  sleep  when  somebody  from 
this  town,  and  then  somebody  from  Long 
Beach,  called  me  and  said  it  was  time  to  get 
up  I  called  up  Mrs.  Plumley  to  let  her 
know  I  had  a  fine  trip — I  did  not  tell  her 
anything  about  the  landing  because  once 
before  she  waited  2  hours  and  35  minutes 
for  me  to  get  out  of  a  California  fog — wasnt 
the  first  fog  I  was  ever  in  either. 

I  did  think  it  was  kind  of  adding  Insult  to 
Injury  today  when  the  LiOng  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce  gave  me  a  dinner  and  had  an 
undertaker  there.  I  got  his  number,  so  that 
if  I  ever  feel  as  I  did  last  night  In  the  fog  over 
California  I  can  call  him  up. 

None  of  you  listeners  can  be  more  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  than  I  tun  to  be  here  to 
talk  to  you  None  of  you  can  regret  more 
than  I  do  that  Senator  Hickenloopeb  found 
It  impossible  to  be  here.  It  is  a  dUBcult  and 
a  thankless  job  to  undertake  to  pinch  hit  fcv 
so  eloquent  an  orator  and  so  great  a  states- 
man as  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  However, 
while  I  appreciate  your  disappointment  in 
not  having  Senator  Hickenloopeb  with  you, 
and  his  in  being  unable  to  come,  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  to  renew  old  friendships  and  to 
make  naw  ones. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  was 
insistent  that  you  should  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, so  they  told  me — which  was  an  Indirect 
compliment  calculated  to  Induce  me  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Senator.  The  compliment  was 
not  Justified,  as  you  will  soon  learn,  but  it 
worked;  so  I  am  here. 

I  am  going  to  make  you  a  real  old-fash- 
ioned Vermont-Republican,  Jeffersonian- 
Democrat  sF>eech.  If  you  dont  like  it  you 
can  leave  any  time. 

I  come  as  a  Vermontor  across  the  con- 
tinent to  emphasize  the  fact  Kipling  so  well 
stated: 

•"There  is  neither  east  nor  west,  bordn  nor 

.  breed  nor  birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
tho'  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 

So  stands  the  Republican  -  Party  today, 
solidified  East  and  West.  honest-to-God,  Jef- 
fersonian  flepublicans — Republicans  svir- 
▼ived,  I  say  modestly,  by  reason  of  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  that  so  small  group  known  ss 
Vermont  Republicans. 

I  promised  not  to  onut  to  say  to  you  that 
I  was  embarrassed,  during  the  third  attempt 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  be  elected,  by 
the  tact  that  my  Stato  of  Veraxont  voted 
Jefferson  a  sword  and  invited  htm  to  run 
again.  I  have  had  difficulty  In  dodging  that 
Issue. 


We  meet  today  to  observe  the  amniveraary 
of  the  birth  of  that  uncommon  conunoner, 
100-percent  Americam,  great  emancipator, 
savior  of  the  Nation:  a  type  whom  natuia 
wills  to  plan  but  once  in  all  a  peoples'  years — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Se  mamy  people  have  so  well  said  of  Lin- 
coln those  things  which  all  of  us  would  be 
proud  to  put  in  words,  that  little  remains 
to  be  said  or  can  be  said  which  has  not 
already  been  spoken.  Poets,  authors,  states- 
men, all  have  vied  with  one  amother  In  An 
attempt  to  do  Justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  and  his  achievements.  One  poet  has 
said: 

"Some  optilent  force  of  genius,  soul,  and 

race, 
Some  deep  life  current  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eye*. 
And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names,  hlth 

place. 

"Unschooled  scholar!    How  did  you  learn 
The  wisdom  a  lifetime  may  not  earn? 
Unsalnted  martyr!     Higher  than  a  saint! 
You  were  a  man,  with  a  man's  constraint* 
In  the  world,  of  the  world  was  your  lot; 
With  it  and  for  It  the  fight  you  fought 
And  never  Ull  time  Is  itself  forgot 
And  the  heart  of  man  is  a  pulseless  clot 
Shall  the  blood  flow  slow,  when  we  think  ttkt 

thought 
Of  Lincoln." 

True  It  is^hat  a  strange  light  shone  from 
his  sad  grey  eyes;  all  the  magic  of  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  all  the  mystery  of  dajk  for- 
ests and  starry  skies  were  in  them:  a  strange 
divinity  shone  from  his  face,  carved  with 
lines  of  worry  and  suffering,  cut  deep  with 
care  and  love  for  mankind,  a  boundless  love, 
fathomless  as  the  sea.  illimitable  as  space. 
No  monarch  ever  had  greator  power  than  he; 
none  ever  employed  it  so  tenderly,  so  benevo- 
lently. BO  graciously.  No  power  of  pardon 
except  that  of  providence  was  ever  exercised 
so  mercifully,  so  divinely.  No  other  hiunan 
being  dried  so  many  toars.  stopped  so  many 
heartaches,  revived  so  many  hopes.  Dont 
think  me  sacrilegious  when  I  say:  "He  was 
a  man  of  sorrows.  acquaUnted  with  grief.  Ba 
was  bruised  for  our  ii^iqultles;  he  was 
wounded  for  our  trainsgressions,  and  the 
weight  of  our  Government  was  upon  him. 
He  saved  others;  himself  he  could  not  save." 

Shepherd  of  the  people,  that  old  name  that 
the  best  rulers  ever  craved,  he  fed  us  with 
counsel  when  we  were  in  doubt,  with  In- 
spiration w^eu  we  sometimes  faltered,  with 
caution  when  we  would  be  rash;  with  calm, 
clear,  trustful  cheerfulness  through  many 
an  hoiir  when  our  hearts  were  dark.  His 
rugged,  honest,  steadfast  perseverance  amd 
staiuch  Americanism  still  stand  as  exam- 
ples and  objectives  which  the  nations  amd 
all  of  us  as  individuals  may  well  try  to 
emulate. 

Unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  American  government,  his  genu- 
ine respect  for  the  Constitution  amd  his 
great  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the  Repub- 
lic ended  only  with  his  death. 

"So  they  burled  Lincoln!     Strange  and  vain. 
Hast  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault  'neath  coffin  Ud? 
In  all  the  yean  alnce  that  wild  spring  of 

pain? 
It  Is  false — he  never  in  grave  hath  lain. 
You  could  not  bury  him,  ad  though  you 

slid 
Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid. 
'  Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Brfbxmtaln  <'>i««n. 
If  BO,  man's  memories  not  a  monument  be. 
None  Shalt  thou  have." 

A  redeemed  and  reunited  Reptiblle  Is 
Abraham  Lincoln's  monument. 

,We  Vermonters  still  believe  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  Coiutltu- 
tlon  of  Vermont,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Bill  of  Righte.  We  still 
Insist  among  other  things  that  Congress  shall 
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male*  no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech; 
Uiat  no  penoo  sball  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  cr  proporty  without  due  process  of 
Uw.  and  tbat  the  powera  not  delegated  to 
the  Vedei  al  aoverament  by  the  Constitution 
Itself  are  reserved  to  the  respective  states  or 
to  the  p<  ople.  We  believe  that  the  Constl- 
tutlon  ii  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
that  no  plea  of  emergency  may  ever  sus- 
its  provisions  in  any  partlctilar.  at  any 
time,  an:  when 

Z  want  to  say  to  you  women  that  It  is  about 
time  yov  recotmlaed  your  responsibility.  It 
la  about  toie  that  you  reaWaert  as  the  owners 
of  flve-el  (hths  of  all  the  property,  real,  per- 
■onal.  ax  d  mixed.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  »day.  as  Joint  depositors  in  savlngB 
banks,  a  as  beneficiaries  of  life  insurance 
poUelea.  md  in  a  himdred  other  ways  bene- 
flfflsrlss  yours  is  the  money  to  control  and 
yours  to  ave.  and  if  the  old  man  will  not  go 
out  to  TO  «,  take  your  sister  and  go  along  and 
both  votr. 

With  ttte  people  of  Indiana  (whose  gen- 
eral assei  ibly  has  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution tc  this  effect)  we  Vermonters  know 
we  were  'ooled  for  quite  a  spell  by  the  ma- 
gician's t  -ick  to  make  us  believe  that  a  dollar 
taxed  ou ;  of  our  pocket  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington w  )uld  be  bigger  or  twice  as  big  when 
It  came  back.  Of  all  the  foolish  aainlne 
things  e^  er  perpetrated  on  a  nonsuspcctlng 
public,  rhe  idea  of  taking  a  dollar  but  of 
your  left  pocket  and  putting  it  behind  your 
an<,  putting  U  in  the  pocket  of  the 
Oovemment  and  then  putting  It  In 
your  rlglkt  pocket  with  partial  payment  of 
some  Ob  Igatlon  which  your  State  has  In- 
curred. 

Well,  ire  are  through  with  that  kind  of 
program.  We  certainly  are.  We  propose  to 
bring  govmment  back  boms  to  the  States 
and  to  rei  itore  the  American  Republic,  and  the 
48  Stat«i  which  now  comprise  it,  to  the 
foundation  built  for  it  by  our  fathers.  We 
know  thi  t  a  republican  form  of  gowiunant 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  made  greater 
progress,  produosd  higher  standards 
of  living,  aspiNd  superior  love  of  peace,  tolsr- 
ance.  an  I  goodwill  than  has  been  snhisnd 
ta  any  o^ter  period  in  any  other  nattoa  ta 

I  vods  with  that  party  whieh 
the  sanetlty  of  tiM  beii  UMI 
ths  ooamttn tonal  rtfht  of  free 
'  Mmi  «f  OoMrMMit,  for 
IB  IIM«|IM,  i»ork  MM  play. 
p»«y«l  teiiTttf^Ma  mmom  to 
■IMI  ul  sow  aai  inrrest  witlMM  <Mo- 
im  If  I  luy  krtlB  tn»t  or  any  MMownt. 

X  «Miv  knew  and  I  «ont  «r«  vhttlMr 
X  ovwMip  my  time.  X  omm  out  hort  to 
■ako  •  bpoMb  and  i  vm.  lotM  to  «o  it 
VMIP  I  jpi  at  It.  I  want  to  tslT  you  this; 
Ibi  OaU  imiMM,  If  you  tfoat  wtat  to  have 
the  Itat)  of  CalifumlA  protfuoo  tbo  awt 
FrMldsni  of  tbo  OnttMl  ttotts,  you  had 
kHtw  bo  darmd  Mtfoful.  Tb«r«  are  mUlions 
of  votsra  from  Maine  and  Vwawat  w«st< 
ward,  too  Ung  this  way.  wto  IM*  you  havs 
one  of  tie  strongsot  niniliiHB  today  that 
the  llepu  3Ucan  Party  hM  to  offer.  I  am  not 
out  here  to  run  your  politics,  but  I  nottes 
he  is  smart  enoxigh  to  Im  up  in  Wsshington. 
I  saw  bii  picture  today  in  the  paper.  Be 
Is  fottini  around  in  Washington.  There  are 
two  or  U  ree  others  who  would  like  to  have 
the  llfhti  ing  strike  them.  This  man  Warren 
knows  hi  I  way  around. 

Oioo  t  >  otsry  man  and  nation  comm  tbe 
BOOMBt  lo  dsclde  in  the  strife  of  trutli  or 
fal— IMKX  for  the  good  or  evil  side.  That 
hour  has  struck  for  t'  e  BepubUean  Party. 
Xf  we  do  Qot  make  good  our  promise  to  bal- 
•Boe  the  budget,  reduce  taxes— up  or  down 
or  across  the  board  or  any  other  way— at 
Isost  ao  Mrosnt.  cut  a  million  off  th«(  pay- 
roll and  to  do  about  49  otlwr  thtt^gn  that 


have  got  to  Iw  done  In  order  to  save 
Oovemment — it  cannot   all  be   done   ta] 
years,  but  11  we  don't  make  some 
at  it  right  away,  we  will  not  be  entitled 
be  running  this  Government. 

Now.  we  Vermonters  believe  in  being 
neighbors.  We  have  lived  peacefully 
an  unfortified  boundary  line  running  bet 
ourselves  and  our  Canadian  neighbors  so  1 
that  there  is  nothing  new  or  wonderful 
us  about  this  g<^  neighbor  idea, 
shouldn't  we  be  good  neighbors^  We  all 
have  been,  iioreovsr.  Vermonters  are 
to  fight  to.estat>llah  and  to  continue 
maintain  that  status,  but  we  hate  pat 
ism.  and  we  insist  that  this  is  our 
ment  and  that  it  does  not  own  or  contitH  \ 
nor  can  It  define  or  classify  ua  as  ser 
menials. 

The  story  the  ages  tells  us  is  that  no  m« 
od  of  procedure  has  ever  been  devised 
which  liberty  can  be  divorced  from  local 
government;   no  plan  of  centralization 
ever  been  adopted  which  did  not  xiltlmat 
result  in  bureaucracy,  tyranny.  inflpxlbUt 
reaction,  and  decline. 

Of  course  we  are  for  real  reciprocity, 
you've  got  som^  potatoes  that  you  want 
swap   for   butter — if   you've   got   somet   ' 
that  t  havent.  or  I  have  something 
you    haven't,    that's    a    fair    trade; 
reciprocity. 

£ut  when  Argentina  or  Uruguay  and 
or  two  other  countries  are  burning  up 
of  corn  which  they  would  like  to  get  up 
to  sell  in  a  market  to  compete  with  west 
farmers  and  to  make  it  tmpomtMe  for  you 
sell  your  oom,  that's  not  reciprocity, 
not  for  It. 

Vermont  Republicans  have  registered. 
dismayed  and  in  no  imcertaln  terms. 
repudiaUon.  disapproval,  and  contempt 
those  whoss  tSfCtios  and  programs  would 
dermine.and  evontually  deetroy  our  re; 
ssntative  form  of  government. 

Now.    let's   sse— just    before    I    left 
MAxmi.  our  Speaker,  said.  Tell  those  fc 
on  the  west  coast  this  Congress  is  dedlcal 
to  ths  task  of  getting  the  Oovemment 
of  the  people's  hair:  returning  to  ooost 
tloaal  goTsnunsnt;  drasUcally  reduoKif 
oott  of  tovsmment.  reducing  taxes;  st 
on  the  long  trail  of  debt  reduction;  brl_ 
About  better  relaUons  between  labor 
Industry:   and  eaUbUahing  peaee  at 
and  abroad."    That's  your  Speaker  who 
that. 

Mow.  what  did  tha  ohairmaa  of  Um 
OoouAlttae  on  Approprlattoas  sayt   He 
TiU  "am.  Oharlla,  that  the  Prasldanx's 
fat  massam  oaUa  for  aapandltures  of  IITJ 
000,000.    tt  means  tha  aarrytof  of  I.100,C 
people  on  tha  pay  roUa— there  ara  now  Ij 
000  people  on  the  pay  roU.   Wa  do  not 
over  1JOO,000  on  the  pay  roll  in  any  at 
and  wa  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  Ooi 
mentl  expenses  nsxt  year  by  at  Isaat  |A; 
000.000.    Ths  salyation  of  Amartean  lit 
dapaada  upoa  hMA&elat  tha  budget.  redu« 
taasa  to  tha  polttt'whara  there  wiu  be 
tnoentive  for  people  to  go  out  and 
This  is  the  way  to  raise  America's  s'tanc 
of  living." 

Now,  this  Nation,  which  tha  OhrU  War 
fought  to  presarre.  wUl  ba^a  oiased  to 
whan  tha  \eflslatlva  powers  ara  surrendt 
to  sxaeuUTss  wbo  are  but  too  wining  to 
aapl  tbam;  whan  tba  iudldiary  strivee  to  1 
reasons  for  upholding  Uws  enacted  at 
behest  of  noisy  mlnoritias:  when  the 
language  of  Pederal  and  Bute  ConatituU 
is  given  new  and  strange  '"'TlogB  in 
to  meet  assume^lJHnerfsiMles:  when  dot 
meot  of  the  atiflacy  is  sdopted  as  s  sot) 
financial  poUey;  irhen  the  sovereignty  of 
individual  Statea  is  dlsr^arded  and 
self-guvemmant  »?rTaMe  an  obsolete  pbi 
when  individual  Initiative  Is  discouraged. 
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They  arent  there  any  mor»— thoee  boys  that 
oame  into  yotur  offloe  and  aald,  "Now.  you  sign 
right  here  on  the  dotted  line  If  you  want  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress."  1  am  not  Inag- 
ging.  because,  as  a  Vermont  Republican.  I 
fear  neither  God.  man.  nor  the  devil.  I 
dont  think  it  took  any  courage  for  me  to 
show  them  the  door.  I'lfa  telling  you  it  is 
pretty  embarrassing  for  some  folks.  It  will 
.  be  a  major  aim  of  the  Republican  program 
to  restore  and.  safeguard  the  political,  eco- 
nojiic,  and  social  freedom  of  the  individual. 
The  powers  of  Government  BhooM  be  em- 
bodied in  laws  enacted  by  elected  legislators. 
We'v*  got  more  mea  hanging  around  Con- 
gress— and  more  in  those  bureaus  than  there 
are  In  Congress — who  couldnt  be  elected 
fence  builders  in  Fresno,  and  never  have  been 
elected  to  any  ofllce — here's  a  gentleman  who 
can  *ell  you  somethmg  about  it— he's  been 
down  there  trying  to  do  business.  They 
don't  know  enough  to — well.  I  wont  say  what 
I  think  about  it. 

We're  going  to  stop  calling  names,  as  you've 
noticed  here  tonight.  Were  going  to  say 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  Just  going 
to  thank  God  that  we've  got  a  chance  to 
do  It.  and  clean  out  that  rotten  mess  there 
in  Washington     Well  do  It. 

The  Government  cannot  legislate  prejudice 
out  of  existence.  You  t^^lnk  that  over. 
That's  something  you  cannot  legislate  out  of 
existence,  either  prejudice  or  Intolerance. 
How  many  years  have  we  been  trying  to 
install  the  Christian  religion  by  legislation? 
No.  by  its  own  direct  dealings  and  by  use  of 
its  Influence  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  must  set  the  country  -a  high  example  of 
Impartiality,  tolerance,  and  good  wUl.  and  so 
must  the  States. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  Ctovemment 
can  deal  with  directly  successfully.  The 
soimd  approach  to  the  problem  Is  through 
the  process  of  education  And  another 
thing,  you  watoh  your  school  books  and  see 
what  Is  in  them.  Have  somebody  who  Is 
falr>mlnded  let  your  children  know  that 
thara  have  been  Improvements,  and  that 
there  has  been  progress,  but  kick  out  of  your 
schools  this  phoney  stuff  based  on  theories 
that  ara  as  dead  as  ths  buUrushaa  around 
lltUa  Moses.  Row?  You've  got  to  begin 
right  hare  st  home— mother,  you  had  better 
look  at  tha  book,  read  through  that  history. 
Ons  of  tha  most  tnatdtous  plaesa  wbsra  they 
undertake  to  put  ths  wrong  idoaa  into  the 
minds  of  tha  youngar  ohildren  is  In  their 
Infllah  uxt-booka.  Thsy  writs  a  theory 
with  a  Itttls  story  snd  tt  ta  aa  communutlo 
aa  anything  that  aver  Foster  wroto.  Itl 
thara.  all  over  this  oountry.  la  tha  schooU. 

Tha  sspansa  of  Oovaramant  must  ba  out 
to  tha  bona.  Thara  should  ba  a  surplus  of 
raaalpla  over  sxpandtturas  to  ba  used  to  re. 
duea  ths  Federal  debt  and  raduoa  an  over- 
haaflat  threat  of  Inflation,  and  bafora  wa 
kaow  how  much  ws  can  cut  we've  |ot  to 
know  how  much  ws  are  going  to  get.  You 
oant  start  out  to  build  a  houss  unlsss  you 
know  whsrs  you  ara  going  to  get  ths  monsy, 
and  you  cannot  undertake  to  reduce  the 
amount  that  you  first  thought  to  sxpsnd 
until  you  know  that  you  ars  going  to  have 
more  than  you  are  going  to  spend. 

I  think  It's  Saturday  that  the  Legislative 
Budgst  Committee— that'a  what  I've  got  to 
be  back  to  Washington  for— la  to  bring  la 
an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  can  be  produced.  When  we  know  how 
much  Avenue  we  are  going  to  have,  then 
well  know  how  much  we  can  apply  on  our 
national  indebtedness.  Well  know  how  far 
we  can  cut  the  budget.  We'U  know  how 
many  things  we  can  do.  But  until  we  know 
we're  not  going  to  tell  anybody  about  it. 

Expenses.  I  say,  must  be  cut  to  the  bone. 
Taxation  of  individuals  and  buslnees  firms 
should  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  tha 
reduced  expenses  of  ths  Federal  Government. 
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When  we  don't  ne^  this  money  for  PMeral 
expenditure  yoiill  have  it  to  use  In  tha 
Stato.  and  you'll  ryxa.  your  own  business  and 
say  how  much  youH  tax  your.elf.  in  the 
State,  in  the  town.  A  thorough  overhauling 
,  of  the  Federal  tax  system  ought  to  be  under- 
taken at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in 
order  to  gear  the  system  to  its  sole  rffehtful 
purpose — the  raising  of  the  revenue  req\ilred 
for  economical,  pay-as-you-go  operation  ^ 
an  efficient  CSovernment. 

The  basic  labor  law— the  eo-called  Wagnor 
law — was  enacted  to  mlnimlee  lalior  disputes 
by  legalizing  the  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing on  matters  affecting  hours,  wages  and 
conditions  of  work.  Now  the  truth  is,  on  the 
theory  that  the,  economic  powfsr  of  labor 
imions  was  4pPnor  to  that  of  employers,  the 
law  was  made  deliberately  one-sMed.  Bene- 
fits of  the  law  are  avallaljle  only  to  labor 
unions:  penalties  of  the  law  apoly  only  to 
employers.  The  law  discrlmlnat**  not  only 
against  employers— you  hear  very  little  about 
this — but  also  against  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  working  men  and  working  women, 
because  whUe  they  are  legally  protected 
against  coercion,  discrimination,  and  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  their  employer,  they 
have  no  such  similar  protection  a{:ainst  coer- 
cion, discrimination,  or  interfeience  from 
the  imiona  or  from  John  Lewis  or  anybody 
like  him.  That's  why  that  law  has  got  to  be 
amended— to  protect  the  ordinaJ7  working 
man  and  working  woman. 

I  had  a  petition  sent  me  within  a  weeks 
signed  by  400  members  of  labor  unions  in  the 
northern  counties  of  my  State  aslring  me  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Wagner  law  was  amended. 
Now  you  folks,  active  as  you  are  in  politics. 
know  that  it  took  an  awful  lot  of  courage  to 
sign  that  petition  on  the  dotted  line  and 
send  it  down  to  me — possibly  for  me  to  put 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  bui;  they  are 
sick  and  tired  and  fed  up  on  being  ordered 
around;  they  are  going  to  Uke  care  of  it  If  we 
don't;  and  if  we  don't,  then  they  are  always 
going  to  vote  the  Democratic  tlc):et,  and  7 
don't  know  as  I  blame  them. 

Today  it  Is  the  unanimous  wish  cf  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  a  permanent  con> 
dltton  of  peace  and  good  will  among  ths 
nauona  of  tha  earth.  If  possible,  the  wish 
Is  now  mors  sincsre  and  ardent  than  avar 
bafora.  The  world  of  today  bai  bean  ao 
shrunk  by  sotsnos  that  when  war  lireaks  out 
anywhere  tt  tondi  to  antult  naUont  avary- 
whara.  Twiea  wtthla  ona  isnaratloa  wars 
that  ortglnatad  bstwaaa  othar  nattoas  have 
tavolvad  tha  Daltad  BUtaa.  Uadar  thaaa 
aoadtttona  tt  Is  etaarly  In  tha  tatarast  of  the 
paopls  of  ths  United  BUtas  to  snoour^ 
and  promoto  all  raasonabla  proposals  aad 
programs  that  will  lasd  to  matatananoa  of 
permanent  peace.  That's  easy  to  say,  but 
vary,  vary  dtffloult  of  aooomplitbmant. 

Ths  Onttad  States  should  coatttbuto  ua* 
rsasrvad  support  toward  ths  building  of  a 
truly  affaotlva  tntamsttonal  ortantntloa. 
Ths  Dnttad  Sutsa— and  I  weigh  wall  my 
worda— I  am  a  graduate  of  a  military  Uutl- 
tutlon.  was  prsstdant  of  ons  for  14  ysara,  my 
two  boys  ara  graduates— ao  I  ssy,  tiis  United 
States  should  make  a  standing  offor  to  take 
stops  equal  to  thoee  of  other  strong  military 
|)owers  to  limit  lu  war-making  potontlal. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  while  the  Inter- 
national situation  remains  unclarlQed  as  it 
is,  and  until  the  disposition  of  othtrr  nations 
is  revealed  and  they  put  all  their  ca.'ds  on  the 
table  In  front  of  an  Iron  curtain,  t  le  United 
Statee  must  continue  to  assure  Itsef  of  max- 
imum military  preparedness. 

Republlcsns  wlU  undertake  all  poaslble 
measuree  not  only  to  preeerve  peai:«,  but  to 
promoto  actively  cooperative  and  friendly 
relationships,  with  aU  other  niitlons  to 
achieve  and  to  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  order  that  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  tb^  people. 
shaU  not  parish  from  ths  aarth.    7_J 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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.       HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  KAsaACHUsarTs 

nf  "ra? Botii^oF  reprssentattvis 
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Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tQ  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  by  Paul  Hutchinson,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Christian  Century  of  Mareh 
S,  1947.  and  which  appears  to  be  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  current 
discussion  on  our  foreign  policy: 
Russia  im  ths  Pobtwax  Wobld 
Honolulu,  February  14.— After  8  months 
of  travel.  I  have  come  to  earth  here  for  a 
few  weeks.  Stretched  on  the  Walkikl  sands. 
looking  across  the  sun-splashed  blue  of  the 
Pacific  (I  insert  this  for  the  benefit  of  my 
snowboyid  colleagues  in  Chicago) .  i  am  try- 
ing to  tile  these  days  to  sort  out  and  reflect 
on  the  impressions  of  a  Journey  that  lus 
taken  me  all  but  around  the  globe.  It  has 
been  an  experience  conducive  to  meditation 
WhUe  1  was  in  Japan  the  PRO  (press  relations 
officer)  at  headquartors  told  an  Army  gather- 
ing that  I  was  the  first  correspondent  to 
<y)mpleta  a  round-the-world  assignment 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Whether  that  Is 
true,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  I 
do  know  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  sea 
many  of  the  preeent  tonslon  spota  st  first 
hand,  and  the  tomptatlon  to  try  to  sum- 
marise some  of  the  conclusions  to  whieh  I 
have  been  driven  Is  irresistible.  This  I 
intand  to  do— Walkikl  languor  permitting— 
in  five  concluding  lettara. 

Two  qutetions  fill  the  minds  of  tha 
thoughtful  throughout  Europe  and  Asia: 
What  is  the  United  States  going  to  do?  What 
U  Ruasta  going  to  do?  PollUcally.  and  to  a 
large  extant  eoonomtoally  and  aoclaily,  tba 
poatwar  ouUook  ^uoes  largely  to  tba  an- 
■wara  gtvan  those  qusaUona.  The  policies  of 
othar  statss.  and  developments  within  them, 
or  oouraa,  enter  into  the  total  picture.  But 
everything  revolves  about  Amsrtoa  and  ths 
Soviet  Union— their  relations  with  sach  othar 
and  their  tntenUons  with  retard  to  foreign 
and  domsauc  affairs.  Thara  Is,  tharofors.  no 
othar  plaoa  In  whloh  to  start  oonsiderint  tba 
proapaeta  for  paaea  than  with  the  part  to  be 
playad  by  thsaa  two  naUona,  tha  two  true 
great  powers  that  amarfed  from  tha  war. 
And  X  might  aa  waU  bsgln  with  Russia. 

One  of  the  facta  gradually  impreasad  on  a 
parson  who  wandsrs  shout  this  Jittary  world 
is  ths  omnlpresenoe  of  the  Russian  qusstlon. 
From  Swedsn  through  Osrmsny  and  Italy 
and  ou  to  tha  eastern  and  of  ths  Msdttar- 
ranean,  the  oil  lands  of  the  Middle  Baat.  In- 
dia. China,  and  occupied  Japan,  national 
leaders  everywhere  are  trying  to  oomputa  the 
Russian  factor  and  are  shaping  thslr  pollelsa 
In  the  light  of  their  conclusions.  Lst  trouble 
teeak  out  anywbsra— as  for  example  in  the 
agrarian  revolta  in  the  PhlUppines  or  the  ra« 
aort  to  tarrorlsm  In  Palestine— and  the  quaa- 
tlon  invariably  arises,  "How  much  of  this  eaa 
be  traced  to  Russia?"  Ths  Russians  may  pro- 
tect that  this  is  unjustified,  that  it  is  bad 
faith,  warmongering,  the  deliberate  fabrica- 
tion and  spreading  of  basslass  suspicion.  But 
it  is  also  a  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  keep 
themselves  on  edge  with  constant  fear  of 
what  the  rest  of  us  are  up  to,  and  especially 
of  the  United  States.  Is  thU  country  form- 
ing a  combination  of  nations,  through  tha 
United  Nations  or  otherwise,  to  thwart  tha 
polleiee  and  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Do  wa  consider  ber  a  earner  of  inf  eettoa,  aad 
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f  vd  trying  to  Amuif •  to  quaranttn*  barf 
Thut  nay  aound  rhtieuloua  to  Ain«rle«ns. 
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iatply  Into  thatr  aetloM. 
OS,  is  •  fact. 
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foatcr.  by  every  meana  abort  at  war. 
continuation  of  confuaton  everywhere 
the  Rnwelan  aphere.  relying  on  the 
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OammiiBlst  partlea  which  mav  be 
em  attaining  power,  to  gear  their 
forelgnl  polldea  In  with  thoae  at  the  Oom- 
munlatj  homeland. 
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Dolnt  In  thla  program  la  important. 
y  nab  to  direct  attention  eepeelally  to 
\Ue  three     Here  will  be  the  real  bat- 
durlng  the  Moscow  Conference:  out 
three  pollclee  wlU  arise  the  detailed 
rhleh  conceivably  might  divide  the 
nto  two  armed  and   arming  campe. 
reader  who  will  work  out  for  hlm- 
■a  are  likely  to  be  wui 
to  daaMe  for  bimaelf  whether 
r   la    Invxdved.     To   me. 
not  appear  to  be  anything  eapecl- 
yaaaikNia    Mr.  Chin-chlll 
0*  ttlB  Buaalan  program, 
thrae  vital  pointa,  which  I  have  num- 
3.  apd  4.  have  not  yet  auOdently  been 
1  ato  account  by  Amartean  thinking. 
hey  are  what  Mr.  Ltppmann  had  In 
hen.  on  his  return  from  Burope  Iaa( 
he  aummarlaad  Rnayan  policy  aa  an 
••cure  Qmwmmj  aa  an  ally  for  a  com- 
with  Britain. 

MtoolahMi  that  ac  little  attanUoa  is 

the  relatkin  at  lanpiaMiirt  mtm  to 

of  tha  KlamllB.    ■eaeiia  deep 

loyalty   to  the   Ideotogkal   taneta  of 

oommunlam.  the  man  who  contiol 

policy    pride   fhMMaHm   on 

That.  MiMillaily.  waa  the 

oat  Tlotaky.    Aa  ^ 

themaelvea  In  a  world  of  power  poll- 

'  the  aurvlTal  and  triumph  of  the 
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OoMmuniat  ravoluUoo  dapenda.  in  their ' 
OB  their  ability  to  play  the  power<^ 
(aaa  aa  weU  aa.  or  better  than,  any 
power  or  eomblnatlon  of  powan.    CM 
tloa  provldaa  IBa  Wnaprinta  for  thla 
And  faqpollUdi  agfa  that  he  who  ec 
tha  haartliBB  rulaa  tha  world  Uland, 
ha  who  ggalwlt  iBa  world  laUad 
world. 

tl9m,  gafOBi  tta  dittovtr  what  ttat^ 
polttttton  ■ttm  by  tBa  "batrUand"  by 
lag  tt  the  mapa  la  tha  "biMa"  of  thla  ■_ 
of  thought,  tha  laotwaa  deUvarad  by  Blr] 
ftM  J.  Mteklndar.  Oiford  profaaam  of 
itpBy.  bafora  tha  Boyal  tnaatuu  la  191| 
publlabad  la  fha  UaiMd  Btotaa  by  Bei 
B  Oo.  undar  the  thla  "Damooratlfl  Idi 
Beauty."    Tbare  aaa  ba  aaan  what  Hit 
■oCar  aa  ha  oaaa  ^ad«  tBt  Influence  of 
kladara  dladpla,  WtaaBntii .  waa  ti. 
take.    But  far  more  Important,  there  _ 
aaan  how  close  tha  Bovlat  Union  now 

aoBtrol  over  the  heartland,  and  how 

aUvaly  aaudl  la  the  fringe  area  which  lt| 
must  absorb  or  dominate  in  onUfr  to 
the   geopoBtlaal  aoMtttloaa   for   su( 
over  Burapa.  Aala.  aad  mum  at  Africa. 

The  procmaa  of  ibaorbing  thla  '-logo 
bnnatitMlM. .  the  preaant  program  of  • 
eaipaaalaalBn.    It  ta  aueoaadtng  beyond 
thing  even  reoiotety  *      i  |i II died  by 
partly  as  a  military  reaalt  at  tha 
partly  aa  a  result  of  the  internal  cr 
of  rotten  govemoienta.    But  the  proceea  < 
not   be   completed    until   Oreat 
pwahad  ovt  at  tha  domination  ahe  hi 
aretaad  ta^  tfaay  parte  of  Burope  and 
Again,  consult   Btacklndrr's   mape   and 
will  aee- what  the  tension  points  are 
to  be.    Thla  brlnga  as  to  pointa  3  aad 
ttie  basic  Rtisslan  policy. 

Oreat    Britain,   the  Soviet   leaders 
today  Is  Just  aa  atrong  In  world  polll 
the  United  Statee  aaya  It  ahall  be.  and 
whit  etronger.      (Tbla  Is  not  a  dtpio 
way  of  deecrlblng  the  present  Internal 
altuatlon.  but  we  are  now  concerned 
the  realities,  and  the  more  atarkly 
them  and  state  them,  the  leea  fmElneaaj 
there  be  in  our  mlnda  aa  we  try  to  deal 
.  them  )      Left   to   deal   with   Britain 
Rusaia  has  no  doubts  about  the  outt__ 
her  strug^^le  for  first  place  In  Eurasia. 
question  which  obseeaes  her  leaders, 
fore,  la  whether  the  United  States 
stay  out  of  this  struggle.     And  MoU 
his  worst  Is  accordingly  not  to  be  . 
as  picking  a  light  with  the  United  _ 
what   MolotOT   la   trying  to   do   la  to 
the  consequences  of  active  American  .^ 
ventlon  seem  ab  costly  that  Washington] 
hesitate  btfora  awaking  sweeping 
menta  to  Brttlah  adpport. 

m 

Thla  la  a  dangerous  ittM.-  but   It 
the  famUlar  tradiUon  at  ■aalpolitik. 
people,  who  so  far  have  tent 
everything  connected  with 
In  terms  of  almost  unrestrained  emot^. 
or  con.  need  to  learn  to  look  at  this 
cooUy  and  to  aee  It  for  what  it  is.    It  is  ^, 
politlCB.  played  with  great  determlnatkm 
gtaatar  raacmrcea  than  any  single  Burt 
government  has  beew  able  to  command 
1914.    There    should    be    nothing 
about  this.    The  obecurlty.  eoch  as  the 
seams  to  me  to  be  on  otir  aide  of  the 
ypr  ^Ma  gaopoUtical  drive  from  the 
■tquttaa.  B  It  la  to  ba  mtelllgenUy  dealt 
that  tha-  Uaitad  BUtea  shall   make   op^ 
mind  how  far  It  totanda  to  go  In  backtiM 
Great  Britain  and.  to  a  leesar  eztent, 
prasant  government  of  China.    That  la 
Immadlato  problem  with  which  Russian  _ 
icy  eoBtroata  na.  and  that  ta  the  probleial 
dsat  waat  to  face. 

Bwhapa  I  jun  simplifying  thla  questi 
Bnailah  poHey  too  aaooB  to  my  desire  tol 
It  out  Of  the  caiagmy  at  the  enlgmatle 
the  mysterious.    POr  wbUe  Russian  polU 
present  la  an  adventure  In  power  pollu< 
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ao.    Where  Bad  rule  haa 

inai  freedom  tiaa  nearly 

to  Manlat  doerlne.  the 

been  toward  the  wither. 

»r  of  the  atata  trit  toward 

I  and  complete  c<inoentra« 

hands  of  the  itaU  that 

known.    A  slraple  taat 

ind  what  la  at  stake  (or 

I  to  Ilat  the  chai  gea  that 

the  U.  8.  S.  R.  and  lu 

American  Bill  of  Blghta 

there. 

that  Americans  have 

expanalon  of  Oommtmlat 

ktic  regions.  It  at:  11  leavea 

itlon  aa  to  how  thia  op- 

itained.    la  It  to  be  by 

to  power  polltlca — the 

with  Ita  final  appeal,  if 

think  we  must  ixmdude 

ees  by  the  Pope  that  the 

holda  the  answer  la 

kot  BMOa  IBot  the;  Roman 

a  war  or  la  working  to 

rbe  VaUcar.  la  well 

itUax  auch  a  anx  would 

rltlcal  condition  in  which 

^Ith  all  the  other  Inatltu- 

Boclety.  would  find  Itaalf 

le  Roman  Chuich  feela 

a  poaltion  now  that  it 

of  oommvmlain  would 

Europe,  to  a  eliurch  In 

lUcomba.     Tbwefore   It 

finally   provee  that  the 

»mplete  control  over  the 

stopped  In  aiiy  other 

Iduty  of  the  westr  rn  pow- 

lal  analysis.  m<!ans  the 

yp  it  by  force. 

IV 

itslde  the  Roman  Church, 
believe  the  aan-.e  thing, 
the  United  8.atee,  In 
k.  In  all  the  countrlea  of 
rell  as  m  China,  hold  thla 
all  of  them  aie  aoclal 
conservatlvea.    What,  if 
Kanlng  of  PreaMsnt  Van 
In   a  recent  aitlcle  In . 
ilsm  overruna  Cilna  the 
tve  to  fight  Ruaaia?    And 
cannot   help    wo  iderlng, 
iner  to  whom  I  listened 
lugust  draw  the  line  of 
rhich  weatern  Clirlsttana 
the  use  of  force  In 
Communist  advance? 
>m  thla  Joumev   of  ex- 
ever  afraid  of  th  s  threat 
ipllclt  In  the  totalltar- 
iunlst  atato.    Bttt  Z  am 
led  that  freedon.  ean  be 
^at  danger  by  w.ir.     For 
believe  that  a)iy  free- 
I  another  world  var — the 
matter  for  wbat  pur- 
slogans.  It  waa  fought, 
lat  guna  or  atom  bombs 
rkets  can  long  i  uppraas 
of  the  exploited  poor 
Blr  lot  and  an  opening 
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of  the  door  of  opportunity  to  their  children. 
And  ao  far  aa  the  Chrtatun  church  la  oon- 
cemed,  U  it  ever  allows  Itaelf  to  bleaa  a 
holy  war  against  Communist  advance  It  la 
folag  to  find  itaalf  apaadlly  enunglad  with 
a  deplorable  crew  of  allies  who  will  stlg- 
'^matlat  It  Indelibly  aa  a  tool  of  reaction  and  a 
oomplaeant  partner  In  exploitation.  Pr«* 
cUeiy  that  can  be  aaen  happening  on  a  rt- 
•trlcted  aoala  In  Spain  today. 

I  trust  that  nothing  I  am  writing  will  ba 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  I  dismies  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  Ruaala  lightly,  Soma  of 
my  leftUt  frlenda  believe  that  I  regard  It  aa 
more  serious  than  it  is.  Becauaa  of  tha 
aatutanaaa  with  which  the  men  In  tha  Krem> 
Un  are  playing  their  game,  and  because  of  the 
fertile  fields  which  nvlfgovernment  and  ter- 
rible pdverty  offer  their  propaganda  at  ao 
many  apota  on  tha  Buraslan  map,  Z  think 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bad  time— a  very 
bad  tlm4— In  our  dealings  with  Russia:  Our 
difllcultlea  are  going  to  be  Increaaed  by  the 
fact  that  there  ia  no  effective  way  by  which 
Wf  can  reach  the  Russian  people  with'  asstu-- 
ances  of  our  pacific  Intent.  No  way,  that 
la,  while  the  Russian  newspaper  and  radio 
system  remains  as  it  now  is,  short  of  com- 
plete submission  to  whatever  pollclee  the 
men  of  the  Politburo  may  support. 

Yet  difflcult  as  thia  prospect  is.  there  is  no 
reason  to  grow  panicky.  If  we  will  but  keep 
constantly  clear  In  out  minds  what  commu- 
nism essentially  Is.  we  should  be  able  to  chart 
a  construction  -course  of  our  own.  Commu- 
nism la  a  dynamic  revolutionary  force  prom- 
ising .heaven  on  earth  to  the  masses.  As 
such.  It  ia  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  hordes  of 
the  exploited.  But  It  Is  also  being  tested  in 
the  laboratory  of  human  experience.  In  the 
long  run.  It  cannot  avoid  the  results  of  that 
teat.  For  the  time  being,  however.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  human  welfare  requires  that  com- 
munism shall  not  continue  to  expand  Its 
power  Indefinitely,  we  must  prepare  to  prove 
that  our  aoclal  and  political  system  can  pro- 
vide more  comfort,  more  security,  more 
opportunity,  more  liberty,  and  more  satis- 
faction than  any  other. 

If  we  can  do  that,  the  prospect  of  a  Com- 
munist wave  engulfing  our  democratic  world 
will  gradually  fade  away.  If  we  can  do  that, 
even  an  atomlcally  armed  Soviet  state  will 
heaitato  to  force  a  showdown  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  genuinely  devoted  to  the  demo- 
cratic cause.  But  If  we  cannot  do  that,  all 
our  arms  and  all  our  techniques  wll!  never 
save  us  from  the  rejection  which  history  will 
visit  upon  us.  For  "History."  as  Auden  saya, 
"to  the  defeated  may  aay  alas,  but  cannot 
help  or  pardon." 

Paul  Hutchinsoic. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  2  (legislative  day  o. 
Monday.  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tBfe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Cordon],  chairman  of  one 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  regarding  the 
reduction  of  the  Customs  Bureau  as  con- 
template* In  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Thert  being  no  obJecUon.  tbo  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
M  follows: 

Avaa  a,  l»47. 
Hon,  Otnr  Coasoir, 

Vnlfd  8tat$$  StiMtt. 

WtuMngton.  D.  0. 

DiAa  BsNAToa:  X  am  aure  that  your  sub- 
oommlttee  haa  by  now  had  tha  opportunity 
to  datormlne  the  Mwantlal  facu  regarding  ra- 
duotlon  of  the  Ouatoma  Bureau  aa  oontam- 
plated  m  the  bill  paaaed  by  the  Houa4.  Hav. 
Ing  tha  facta,  I  am  alao  aure  that  ycur  sub« 
eommlttae  and,  I  truit.  the  full  committee 
will  reoognlae  the  falae  economy  inherent  in 
a  drastic  reduction  of  the  cuatoma  putrol. 

It  appeara  Incredible  to  me  that  niaponal- 
ble  commltteea  of  the  Congreas  could  poaaU 
bly  favor  atripplng  our  borders  and  ooaatal 
areas  of  the  force  neoeaaary  to  prevent  a  wave 
of  lawleaaneaa,  gangsterlam.  and  am'jggling. 
Since  It  la  economy  the  Congreaa  appears 
to  be  concerned  about,  it  strikes  me  that 
openly  Inviting  smuggling,  aside  from  the 
moral  and  legal  factors,  is  the  ultiiaate  in 
false  economy.  I  am  sure  the  revei^ues  we 
can  expect  by  effective  prevention  of  smug- 
gling far  exceed  the  coat  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  antismuggllng  patrol. 
Sincerely  yo^rs. 

FxANcis  J.  Mrna. 


The  Housinf  SHnation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITED  STATBB 

Wednesday.  AprU  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  relative 
to  the  housing  situation.  addres(«d  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [1 
ToBT?].  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bai 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee,  by  PhiBp 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  and  R.  J. 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  CIO  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Commit- 
tee, and  vice  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

llABCB  19.  1M7. 

Senator  Chaeles  W.  Tobxt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  SiafAToa  Tobit:  It  Is  a  matter  <jf  sin- 
cere regret  that  we  are  unable  personally  to 
give  you  the  views  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  on  housing  leglsJation. 
Word  of  the  hearings  reached  us  too  recently 
to  enable  us  to  attend  your  hearings.  We  are 
writing  to  assure  you  that  our  organization  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  housing  situation  and  to  urge  speedy  en- 
actment of  comprehensive  housing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  housing  shortage  today  Is  a  national 
disaster.  Crowding  and  doubling  up  have 
grown  worse  dtiring  the  past  year.  The  worst 
sufferers  are  those  who  have  had  to  se«  k  new 
dwellings,  notably  war  workers  and  veterans. 
Their  plight  Is  even  more  desperate  than  a 
year  ago  and  the  strongest  measures  are 
needed  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  CIO  pledges  its  support  to  the  Nstlonal 
Housing  Commission  Act,  which  Is  slmUar  in 


most  respacu  to  the  bill  that  paaaad  tha  Ban- 
ata  by  an  overwhelming  vote  laat  year.  Tha 
CZO  urges  your  committee  however,  to  add 
the  following  necaaaary  provisions  In  order  to 
reflect  the  Inoreaaad  need  and  soaring  prloaa: 
'  (1)  10  Include  tha  Douflaa-Taylor  bin  aa  aa 
uaaadment  to  8.  866  in  order  to  fill  part  of 
tha  gap  which  high  oonatructlon  ooeta  have 
created  between  public  boualag  and  private 
houalng;  (2)  to  proirtde  100  pevaeat  insurance 
of  loans  for  private  rental  projects  and  mu- 
tual  or  cooperative  projeota,  at  Interest  of  f 
percent,  and  advance  loans  of  l  percent  to  as- 
sist cooperative  groupa  to  get  started:  (S)  to 
Invaat  the  admlnialrator  of  houalng  activttiaa 
with  directive  powera.  on  the  ground  that  a 
atrong,  central  agency  will  act  economically 
and  effectively;  (4)  to  eaUbllsh  a  technical 
director  for  houalng  with  authority  to  use 
funds,  previously  approprUted  for  houalng, 
to  finance  the  pioneer  deVel<^mientaI  and  ex« 
perlmental  work  on  factory-built  housing  In 
order  to  reduce  costs;  and  (5)  to  provide  that 
development  funds  and  100-i}ercent  loans  be 
available  to  new  producera  of  factory-built 
housing  in  order  to  speed  up  the  modernisa- 
tion of  the  building  industry. 

These  Improvements  In  S.  866,  we  are  con- 
fident, will  contribute  decisively  to  reducing 
housing  costs  and  .will  hasten  fulflllment  of 
the  national  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
family  In  a  suitable  environment. 

We  again  xuge  prompt  and  courageous  ac- 
tion to  solve  the  Nation's  foremost  social  and 
economic  problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pmup  Mtnour, 
president.  Congress  of 
Indtistrial  Organizations. 
R.  J.  Thomas, 
Chairman.  CIO  Housing  and  Commu- 
.  nity  Development  Committee;  Vice 
President.  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers. CIO. 


Indostry-WHie  BarfuniBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reoosd  an  editorial  from 
the  Scranton  Times,  a  fearless,  inde- 
pendent. Pulitzer  prize-winning  news> 
paper  published  in  Scranton.  Pa.,  on  a 
subject  o-  great  current  interest — the 
matter  of  industry-wide  bargaining. 

I  commend  this  editorial  especially  to 
the  attention  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  For  background  pur- 
poses, perhaps  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Scranton  Times  is  beholden  to  no  group, 
party,  or  class,  and  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect. 

Incidentally.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
great  anthracite-mining  industry,  cen- 
tered almost  entirely  in  my  State,  Is 
really  free  enterprise— enlightened  free 
enterprise— in  that  the  operators  of  these 
mines  were  able  to  sit-down  with  the 
representatives  of  their  employees  and 
reach  agreement  on  a  wage  and  working 
contract  without  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment intervention,  seizure,  or  operation. 
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been 


It 


Jpen  being  no  objection,  the  edltinlal 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscots, 
fblhms: 


So  far  as  tta*  Watm  Labor  Committee  la 
eoacRrxMd  u  uppaan  raw  that  '**'*'*'"«i  for 
an  ^nd  of  Indiiatry-'irkta  bargatnlac  baard 

will  not  ba  ap- 

It  la  felt  DO  wcrkatila 

been   brought   forth.    Meat 

_  making  the  demand  to 

baa  Jidustry-w<d«  bargaining  appeared  to  be 
'    chiefly    by    a    dealre    to    waak'sn 
The   strongeat   demand    haa   cocaa 
tba  aotharn  eosl  opnvtora.   wbcaa 
In  tba  part  for  eritoctlve  bargaining. 
tt  la  ecaeadad.  bak  been  none  too  good. 

la  notiaaaWe  that  there  baa  been  no 
denuind  for  auch  a  baa  from  the  anthracite 
region,  where  Induatry-wlde  bargaining  has 
"  ~  the  practice  alnce  1900.  when  Jolm 
OM  taxto  ttta  region  to  lead  the  Ant 
flf  bard-eoal  wortara.  Industry-wide 
g  In  the  anthracite  region  was  glTen 
aa  well  aa  public  sanction  by  the 
awarid  of  the  Rooaaralt  Anthracite  lilne 
Stride  Commlaaloa  back  in  190a.  That  award 
the  <vchai  and  haa  largely  been 
tbe  ^ala  ot  all  awards  since. 

I  worthy  of  me&tlon.  although  It  doaant 
anything  much,  that  eyen  Repi 
tl*e  know,  who  said  be  condoetad  a 

aurv«  y  In  Scracton  regarding  valdi 

ktJ  ment.  made  no  mention  of  oppoaltkm  to 

tU!try-wlde   bargalnin*.     Mr.  Nnon   said 

the  vorkers.  meretaaatB.  lawyers,  etc..  whom 
be  L  ttanrtewed  hara  ware  aarprlalngly  frank 
In  tl  air  erltldam  of  leadera  and  need  for  cer- 
tain types  of  regulatory  laglalatlon.  If  that 
be  a>  their  sUence  rsQcrtlng  Industry-wide 
barg  itnlag  naj  be  maiaUaaa  aa  approval  of 
the   iracttea  aa  long  la  vogue. 

Banning     of     lnd\iatry-wlda     bargaining 
'oull.  as  we  understand  U.  force  the  union 
to  n  igotlate  separately  wHh  compan;e8.  Ukc 
the    3Ien  Alden.  Lehigh  Valley.  n*««««»»g^  cr 


Individual  operatora.  tn^t^Bd  q^  ^g^  g^j,. 
aral  agraamant  crwarlng  tba  Induatry  there 
woull  be  a  htindrad  or  more.  That  could 
oaaU  r  craat*  a  dlaturblng  if  not  chaotic  con- 
ditio i. 

Tt  e  sltuaUon  In  tba  bltumlnoua  Industry 
awbat  dMaront  from  tbo  fact  aoft  coal 
•d  la  logloaa  hundroda  ot  aUlee  apart 
mlBlag  ooadMHM  may  »ary.     The 
aatb  -aelta  ragloo  la  ooaflaad  to  a  oompara- 
tlvoit  amaU  area  In  Pennsylvania.     In   our 
Industry-wide   bargaining,   aa   k^ig 
Is  desirable  for  tba  anthraclU4n- 


itioa  of  Dtijii  L  LilieotluJ-^ap. 
pigmental  Nates  by  Senator  McKeliar 

EXTENSldN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

m  Ttix  SKMATX  OF  TH«  UKITKD  STATK 

Th\tr»dag.  AprU  3  (legisiativc  dag  ot 
Momdmw.  Ma^ch  U).  1947 

M<*ELLAR.^    lifr.   President.   In 

ng   my   address  on   the  Lillenthal 

nation   I   djd^  not   confine  myself 

•tnc^y  to  the  notes  I  had   prepared. 

were  certain  other  matters  not 

1  in  the  address,  and  in  order  to 

•  complete  history.  I  ask  uhanl- 

consent  to  have  the  notes  published 

Racoao. 
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Tliere  t)eing  no  objection,  t) 
wtre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
tts  follows: 

Mr.  Proatdeat,  in  the  more  than 
service  I  have  had  In  the  United  8tal 
ate,  the  LUlentbal  case  la  the  moat 
abla  caaa  of  eonflrmatlon  that  has 
tbls  body.  I  served  during  a  amall 
Mr.  Taffs  term  as  President,  the  ent 
of  President  WUaon.  and  during  the 
term  o^  Mr.  Harding,  and  the  n< 
terms  of  Mr.  Coolldge.  the  one  term 
Hoover,  and  three  and  a  portion  ter 
Pranklln  D.  RooAvelt,  and  during 
of  Mr.  Tnuaan. 

During  that  entire  time  so  far  aa  I 
call.  I  have  opposed  three  nomlnat.. 
was  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  who  waa 
be  a  near  Commiinlst.  and  he  was  i 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  52  to  36. 
23.  104A.    Remember  that  the  charges  i 
Mr.  WlUlama  was  that  he  waa  a 
or  near  Oooununist.    I  have  looked 
list  of  tboae  voting  in  that  caaa  and 
40  who  voted  against  him  who  are  st 
9enate.    They  are  as  follows :  Ball. 
Rarncaa,    Baoosa.    Btxx.    Busancu>.| 
CanHACT.  Cama.  Commallt.  CoRiioj 
MXIX.  BA8TUUiat  PHMpaoM.  PCUaiCHT.  I 

GtjaHar,  Bawxaa.  BKauHLooraa. 
McCuoxAir.     McK»T.iJ>a.     MnxouM. 
OTUnxc.  OvnroM.  Bxio.  Rxvaaooxa. 
of     Wyoming.     Rtrsaux,    8ali 

8nw4aT,  TatT,  TruHoa,  Vi 
IT,  Wmta.  Wnxr.  and  WnjKir. 
The  evidence  agataot  Mr.  WlUlama 
half  aa  atroog  as  the  avldanca  as 
LUlentbal.    It  waant  shown,  as  r  is 
case  against  Lillenthal.  that  Mr.  WiUli 
ever  guilty  of  downright  dlabooesty; 
waa  ever  guilty  of  aervlng  utility  corj 
while  serving  as  an'oOlcer  to  regulate 
tbooa  wy  tame  corporStlons.    It 
shown  that  Mr.  Williams  turned  outj 
body  that  he  thought  v/Sa  Inimical 
or  that  he  had  gatborod  aroand  him 
number  ct  dMMBaot  pitraana  and 
number  oi  Coaassunlsta  that  Mr. 
had  gatbvad  around  him  in  the 
tba  Atotalc  taerfj  Commlaalon. 


What  I  bavo  to  aay  about  this  ct^ 
■olng  to  tilyide  Into  Ove  general  parta: 

Tba  flxHt  subject  of  discussion  wUl 
career  of  Mr.  Ulicnthal  up  to  tbe  tt 
appointment  to  the  Tenneaaee  Vi 
tborlty. 

TIjla  will  Include  his  so-called 
law  In  Clilcago  and  will  Include  the 
able  story  of  hla  reoearch  work  for  _ 
roada  and  other  public  utllltlea  from 
1992.    It  waa  while  engaged  in  thia  w( 
Oov.  Phil  La  Pollette  employed  him 
mla^oner  of  public  service  in  Wise 

THe  WtMOBBln  law  forbade  him 
li)  any  other  work,  but  he  kept  hla 
Cbleago  for  18  montha  and  IS  days  a_^ 
Id^om^  both  fnnn  tbe  Public  Servlea 
nUaalon   of   Wlaoonsln    ancT    the 
aearlns  Hotise  In  Chicago.     It 
honeat  and  corrupt  tranaactlon  and  . 
eonala  law  declared  that  his  eomml 
ship  waa  vacated  by  hla  engaging 
work.     The  fact  that  he  engaged 
dtr»cMy_oontrary  to  what  he  wua 
Wlaaondk  made  it  the  more 
and  the  BMga  dirtioneat. 

In  the  aeecBid  place  I  am  going  to 
Mr.  Lllienthal's  career  in  the  Tenne 
ley  Authority  from  the  time  of  his  . 
medt  early  In  19S3  unUl  he  rooted 
A.  g.  Morgan,  tbs  Chairman  of  the  . 
Valley  AutborRy  Board  of  Directors 
bimaalf  madia  Chalnnan  of  the  At 
This  waa  In  Ifgg.     mia  phase  of 
agalnor  Ulloithal  ta  undlaputed. 
^.  Moqpu|^  taatlflod  on  two  different  j 
"      •«»•  ooaaaalttee.    uiieni 


Brward  taatlflod  concerning 
but  never  mentlonad  Dr. 
itlmooy.  which  Mavaa  Dr. 
ly  aa  to  tbe  dishonesty  and 
fJlionthal  eompletoly  un- 
lace I  aaa  gabig  ta  diaeusa 
Id  hla  osraor  of  i<— luiiilsm 
lU  wlU  tneluds  hla  whole 
^tmlst  couraa  In  rtaaUng  with 

Authority. 

Jplaoe  we  will  aboW'ttta  loaa 

Ithouaanda  at  dollars  In  hla 

llab    cooparathrea    In    Ten- 

11    Include  bis  nmnlng   of 

himself,  his  violation  of 

I  laws  and  his  leglalatlng  for 
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ee.  we  will 
Id  hla 

ULZSMTHAL 


his  char- 
tn  general. 


was  bom  In  Morton.  Dl.. 
^arenu  who  had  been  born 
loslovakla,  which  la  now 
Dminatlon. 

ira  seem  to  think   it  waa 
'ask  where  Mr.  LUlentbal's 
There  was  no  Intent  to 
not  their  fault  that  they 
U  la  now  a  Ruaalan-con- 
iThe  reooarkably  crticl  thing 
la    that    Mr.    LUlentbal 
^ve  known  where  his  paranta 
to  have  it  looked  Up. 
request  several  days  af ter- 
'le  had  rot.nd  out  where  his 
er  were  born,  he  aald  they 
iPreasburg.     Caechoalovakla. 
1  moment.  Senatora.    We  are 
ja^man  to  what  may  be  tbe 
on  earth  who  doea  not 
his  parcnu  were  born  and 
eir  racorda. 
[but  we  are  aaked  to  con- 
ation American.    Our  Army 
Inst  flrst-ganaratkm  Amcr- 
Infonnod.  baa  uniformly 
re.    And  here  we  aro  dla« 
favor    of    first-ganaratlon 
[parenta  came  from  what  la 
tla.   always   nearby   Rusau 
^ted   by   Russia.     I  do   not 
lot  Mr.  UUenthal's  parenU 
citizens  of  the  Untied 
ly  he  was  not  wUed  thio 
any  member  eg  tbe  cooi- 

raduated  from  DePauw  Unl- 

la.     He   then   went   to   tbe 

}1  and  gradiuitod.    He  then 

tor  the  purpose  of   prac- 

short  time  he  waa  In  tba 

id  Rlchberg. 

he  worked  for  raUroads 

from   1026  to  im.     Be 

M  he  went  to  Madlaon.  Wla.. 

utUltlis  coaamlaaloner  for 

stifled  that  at  that  time 

aed  lawsuits.     Tbo  claim 

ctidng  lawyer  soema  to  bo 

stmdatlon. 

Into  a  contract  with  the 
>g   House.   Inc..   at   SSO.OOO 
research  and  fat  all  de- 
Ications   favorablo   to   the 
public  utUlUea  including 
thia  work  he  continued 
I,  and  perhaps  later.     Re- 
Senators,  in  his  biography 
~   1»44-1M5  he  she  ./a  tbo 
\,  Public  UtlUtiea  and  Car- 
)1."    In  the  1046.  or  next 
no's  Who  he  very  carefully 
biography    "editor,    Public 
ers  Service."    Why  did  ho 
that— he  teatlfled  for  days 
led  having  worked  for  tho 
ad    Carrlera   Servlee.      Ho 
ibout  that  to  tbo  conunit- 


tee:  he  gave  all  of  his  other  service  but  never 
a  word  about  editing  Public  Utilities  and  Car- 
riers Service.  He  deliberately  held  back  that 
information  from  the  committee  that  he 
had  worked  for  the  Public  Utilities  and  Car- 
riers Service.  It  was  his  principal  soxirce  of 
Income.  How  did  we  find  that  out?  By  Mr. 
LUienthal's  truthftilness  In  answering  ques- 
tions-aaked.  him?  Not  at  all.  but  by  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  evidence. 

xaa.  LEiTzELL's  nsmcoNT 
On  February  19.  1047.  Mrs.  Meads  Duncan 
LeltzeU,  1S20  North  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago, 
came  before  the  committee  and  was  sworn 
by  Chalnnan  HicKUfLcopsa.  I  had  never 
■oon  or  heard  of  her  before.  I  did  not  have 
tbo  allghteat  idea  what  she  was  going  to 
testify. 

She  said  ahe  was  bom  In  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
and  moved  to  Chicago  In  1028.  She  held  a 
position  as  stenographer  with  the  Commerce 
Clearing  House  in  the  Continental-Illinois 
Bank  Building.  She  testified  that  at  that 
time  Lillenthal  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House  as  editor  of  Public 
UtUlties  and  Carriers  Service.  His  office  was 
^  in  the  same  buUdlng  -as  the  Commerce  Clear- 
ing Houae  at  first.  She  soon  became  his  sec- 
retary and  also  employed  with  her  were  two 
others.  Harry  Booth  and  Joseph  Swidler. 

She  also  testified  that  she  received  $24  a 
week,  that  'Mr.  Booth  received  $28  a  week, 
and  that  Mr.  Swidler.  now  the  general  ooxin- 
ael  of  the  TVA.  received  117.60  a  week,  and 
that  Mr.  Lillenthal  received  $20,000  a  year. 
(Record,  p.  588  and  following.) 

8bo  said  that  the  Public  Utilities  and  Car- 
rion gorvice  was  a  legal  publication  service 
dealing  with  couit  decisions  and  legislative 
bills  of  Interest  to  utilities  and  carriers.  Mr. 
LUlentbal  paid  Mr.  Booth,  herself,  and  Mr. 
Swidler  by  check.  She  testified  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  For  some  remarkable  reason  which 
has  never  been  explained  or  attempted  to 
be  explained  by  Mr.  Lillenthal  or  anyone 
'  olae.  the  next  morning  the  amount  of  the 
aalaries  that  Mrs.  LeltzeU  testified  that  she. 
Mr.  Booth,  and  Mr.  Swidler  received  was 
omitted  from  the  reccMti. 

Later  on  when  I  went  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  called'  to  its  attention  the  fact  that 
this  evidence  was  left  out  and  told  the  com- 
mittoo  that  I  had  heard  the  wltneaa  teetlfy 
.  to  tbeoo  vanou£  amounts.  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inaerted  into  the 
record.  The  committee  aUowed  It  to  go  in — 
page  782: 

"Senator  McKxllas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  put  into  the  record,  the  testimony  from 
pogea  666  to  671  of  the  House  committee 
hearings,  the  hearings  of  thj  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  10^0-40, 
volume  1033.  .Also  I  seek  to  correct  the  rec- 
ord. The  other  day  when  a  lady  was  put  <m 
the  stand  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  LeltzeU,  cer- 
tain testimony .  was  given  by  her.  I  had 
never  aeen  her  before,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  she  was  to  go  on  the  stand.  I  Judged 
when  she  first  started  that  she  was  a  charac- 
ter wltneaa  for  Mr.  LUlentbal.  I  Just  aasumed 
that. 

"But  she  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different 
Idnd  of  a  witness;  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  It.  Quite  the  contrary;  I  was  glad  that  her 
ovidence  was  taken. 

"But  there  were  several  statements  that 
trere  omitted  and  the  questions,  too. 

"One  waa  that  she  stated,  as  I  recaU.  that 
ahe  was  working  for  Mr.  Lillenthal  in  her 
private  capacity  for  the  utilities  compsiny  at 
a  salary  of  $24  a  week,  and  that  a  Mr.  Booth 
wao  working  for  Mr.  Lillenthal  in  that  same 
capacity  in  Chicago,  for  $28  a  week,  and  that 
a  Mr.  Swidler,  Joseph  Swidler.  was  working 
ror  tbt  same  conccm  at  $17.50  per  week. 
'  And  as  I  recall,  the  chairman  asked  her  If 
that  waa  tbo  same  Swidler  that  there  was  so 
much  talk  about  lately. 

"Now.  that  is  my  recollection  of  It.    And 

If  the  chairman  and  tl^e  committee  recollect  it 

aa  I  do.  then  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 

■  eorrected  to  that  effect.    I  tried  to  get  the 


Information  from  Mrs.  LeltzeU  and  did  not 
do  it.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it. 
I  tried  to  do  that  when  I  found  it  was 
omitted. 

"If  not.  I  vrould  like  to  have  the  privUege 
of  introducing  testimony  of  those  who  were 
here — some  of  those  who  were  here — to  cor- 
rect the  record  in  that  way. 

"The  Chaikman.  Unless  there  is  some  refu- 
tation of  the  statement  as  to  those  salaries 
and  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator,  I 
believe  we  can  let  the  record  stand  as  the 
Senator  stated  it.  If  there  is  some  contra- 
diction of  that,  we  wlU  correct  the  record 
upon  testimony." 

Mr.  Lillenthal  was  present  when  Mrs. 
LeltzeU  testified  and  naturaUy  his  face  waa 
very  red  and  his  eyes  were  down. 

I  had  two  witnesses  ready  to  testify  that 
they  heard  her  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  LUlentbal  was  present  that  morning  but 
made  no  statement  about  it.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  recollected  the  matter  as  I 
did  and  asked  If  there  was  an  objection  to 
putting  theae  salaries  back  into  the  record, 
and  there  being  no  objection,  the  salaries 
were  put  back  into  the  record. 

"The  CHAiaicAN.  I  aald  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  point  of  your  testimony  would 
be  that  Mr.  Lillenthal  was  receiving  pay,  or 
Income,  or  compensation  for  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House  activities  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  UtUlties  Commission. 

"Mrs.  Lettzell.  Yes;  as  I  say  here  in  my 
statement  he  did  receive  checka  from  the 
Commerce  Clearing  Hoxise  during  that  time, 
and  I  was  paid  by  him.  Tou  see,  he  went 
to  the  commission  in  1931,  and  I  was  still 
working  for  him  through  the  summer  of  1932. 
"The  Cbaouian.  Oh,  I  see.  Now,  as  I  re- 
call it,  a  question  was  raised  that  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Wisconsin  State  body  there  he 
was  prohibited  under  the  Wisconsin  law  and 
the  obligations  of  his  job  from  accepting 
compensation  from  other  emplo3rment  any 
place  else.  Did  you  know  anything  about 
that? 

"Mrs.  Ldtzcll.  I  didn't  at  the  time.  1 
know  now  that  that  la  true. 

"The  CHAntMAM.  I  see.  And  how  long  did 
this  compensation  from  the  clearing  house 
continue,  ao  far  as  you  know? 

"Mrs.  LnrzKLL.  So  far  as  I  know,  as  long 
as  I  worked  there.  Whether  it  continued 
later  I  do  not  know. 

"The  CHAnucAN.  Tour  employment  ended 
prior  to  your  vacation  in  tbe  summer  of  1033? 
Is  that  correct? 

"Mrs.  Larrzatx.  Yes;  that  is  right."  (Rec- 
ord, pp.  500-Ml.) 

"Their  office  was  at  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  After  moving  into  the 
1  North  La  SaUe  Street  office.  I  continued 
to  act  as  Mr.  Lllienthal's  secretary.  In  that 
capacity.  I  prepared  manuscripts  for  the 
Public  UtUlties  and  Carriers*  Service.  •  •  • 
Mr.  LiUenthal  often  virrote  his  notes  and 
material  in  shorthand.  I  could  read  and 
transcribe  his  shorthand  notes.  I  handled 
his  check  book,  preparing  checks  for  payment 
of  myself.  Booth,  and  Swidler.  and  for  ofllce 
expenses,  such  as  telephone  bills  and  rent. 

"I  checked  his  monthly  bank  statements 
against  the  stubs  in  his  checkbook,  which 
was  kept  In  ihe  office. 

"Early  in  1031  Mr.  LUlentbal  was  appointed 
to  the  Wisconsin  commission  and  went  to 
Madison. 

"He  continued  to  maintain  his  ofllce  at 
1  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  He  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  office  rent.  He  Cuntlnued 
to  pay  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Svridler. 

"He  handled  these  checks  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  he  would  come  Into  the  office 
and  sign  the  checks  or  I  would  maU  them 
to  him  In  Wisconsin  for  signature. 

"After  his  appointment  to  the  Wisconsin 
commission,  Mr.  LUlentbal  told  me  to  teU 
anybody  who  asked  for  him  that  the  office 
was  no  longer  his.  Z  foUowed  hla  instruc- 
tions. 


"I  continued  to  work  for  Mr.  LUlentbal 
under  these  conditions  through  and  beyond 
the  summer  of  1032."  (Record,  p.  600  and 
following. ) 

Of  course.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
LUlentbal  went  to  Wisconsin  as  a  mnnbw 
of  tbe  public-service  commission  on  Februarv 
12.  1031.  ' 

And  again: 

"Senator  Conkallt.  No;  after  he  went  to 
Madison  or  before  he  went  to  Madlaon.  What 
was  he  supposed  to  do? 

"Mrs.  LziTZEii.  He  was  the  editor  of  it. 

"Senator  Connallt.  Editor  of  a  magazine? 
-  "Mrs.  Ldtzell.  It  was  not  a  magazine,  air. 

"Senator  Connallt.  What  was  it? 

"Mrs.  LeiTZELL.  It  was  a  service  for  attor- 
neys, UtUlties.  and  carriers.  That  waa  tbo 
name  of  it:  Public  UtUlties  and  Carrlera' 
Service.  It  was  gotten  out  in  loose-leaf  form 
and  sent  at  different  timea,  after  court 
decisions. 

"Senator  Connallt.  To  keep  them  advised 
as  to  the  status  of  the  affairs  of  the  utiUties 
and  the  raUroads?    Is  that  right? 

"Mrs.  Ldtzell.  More  court  decisiona  deal- 
ing with  UtUlties  and  the  carriers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Senator  Connallt.  WeU,  you  aay  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  a  salary  for  it? 

"Mrs.  Lkttzzll.  He  did. 

"Senator  Connallt.  And  he  continued  to 
pay  you  for  the  work  on  this  sttiff? 

"Mrs.  LxiTZELL.  Yes.  sir. 

"Senator  Connallt.  Was  there  any  differ- 
ence in  his  conduct  of  the  business  after  he 
went  to  Wisconsin,  as  compared  to  what  ho 
did  before? 

"Mrs.  LcnzcLL.  WeU,  siu^ly  he  was  not  ss 
active  after  he  went  to  Wisconsin. 

"Senator  Connallt.  Because  he  was  not 
there  aU  the  time? 

"Mrs.  Leitzell.  Becatise  he  waa  not  there. 

"Senator  Connallt.  But  was  there  any 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  work  that  he 
was  doing? 

"Mrs.  Lettzell.  The  work  was  the  same,  as 
far  as  the  office  went. 

"Senator  Connallt.  AU  right."  (Bocord. 
p.  502.)  < 

And  again: 

"Senator  McKellae.  Did  he  just  occasion- 
ally come  down  to  your  office? 

"Mrs.  Lettzell.  Yes,  sir.  That  la  right." 
(Record,  p.  502.) 

Now  the  Code  of  Wisconsin  provides: 

"No  commissioner  [meaning  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissioner]  shaU  be  pecuniarUy  inter- 
ested in  any  railroad,  public  utUity,  or  mo- 
tor carrier,  and  If  any  such  commissioner 
shaU  voluntarUy  become  Intereated,  his  oOlco 
ipso  facto  shall  become  vacant." 

And  again: 

"No  commissioner  shaU  hold  any  other 
office  or  position  of  profit  or  pursue  any  other 
business  or  vocation  or  serve  on  or  under  any 
committee  of  any  poUtlcal  party,  but  ahaU 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  ot  his 
ofllce."     (Record,  p.  806.) 

Immediately  I  examined  into  the  facta 
concerning  this  remarkable  testimony.  I 
first  found  that  in  1944  and  1945  edition  of 
Who's  Who  that  Lillenthal  put  in  his  biog- 
raphy that  he  waa  "Editor.  Public  UtiUtlos 
and  Carriers'  Service,  1926-31." 

I  looked  in  the  new  year's  edition,  1046-47. 
and  found  that  he  left  out  that  be  waa 
"Editor.  Public  UtiliUes  and  Carriers'  Service 
1026-31."     (Record,  p.  636.) 

I  learned  from  tbe  secretary  of  state  of 
Wisconsin  that  his  salary  as  public-service 
commissioner  was  $5,000  a  year  and  that  he 
served  as  such  public -service  commissioner 
untU  June  30.  1933. 

I  also  learned  from  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  Inc..  that  at  the  same  time  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  that  he  waa  paid  between 
the  dates  of  February  12,  1031,  and  August 
27,  1982,  1  year,  6  months,  and  15  days,  tba 
sum  of  $17,574. 
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would   fnla^lv  KiirAar  BrK^n   ttm 
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iM  teak  the  Mtta  of  oflet: 
^ban  takt  and  file  tiHe 

om^td  o«tb  and  ahall  In  •ddltlon  thereto 
•weu-  or  afflrm  that  he  ta  not  pecuniarily 
InU  reated  In  any  railroad,  and  that  ha  holda 
other  oflkce  of  prttft,  nor  any  poaltlon 
any  political  ^xnnmltte«  or  party. " 
^htit  a  record. 


no 


un<  ar 


'a  KToaifcx  Am  ULtanuJU. 
LettaaU  tcstined  on  Fabntary  10. 
UUinthai  was  preaent  aa  beftora  auted.  I 
"  '  nercr  aaan  har  untU  abe  took,  the  atand 
I  never  saw  her  after  aba  got  off  the 
ataid;  but  evidently  IJltanthal  aaw  ber.  ba- 
cau  «  the  next  morntag  tbw  waa  left  out 
of  ifte  record  ber  attftcaattita  about  her  own 
and  that  of  Ur.  Booth  and  that  of  Mr. 
Swljiler  and  that  iilrtaiia  vaa  put  bade  by 
una^iimoua  eooaant  aa  abown  on  page  783  of 
I  tekcraphed  Mrs.  LeitxeU  to 


the 


•^  kno  a  why  It  waa  left  out  and  her  reply  w«i 
she  had  not  iaft  It  oat  but,  of  courae.  the 


It 
We 


mittlMl 
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out. 


con  mlttee  bad  heard  It  Just  as  I  had  beard 
"   and  jxist  as  the  audience  had  heard  it. 

could  not  have  gotten  thoae  flgurea  un- 

ahe  had  ao  tcatUled  and  It  waa  put  back. 
Thei  Llllenthal  In  sotne  way  undertook  to 
docior  the  record  by  referring  to  a  state- 
tner  t  in  the  Appendix  985.  marked  "Sxblblt 
17  "  Of  course,  this  short  memorandum  from 
Joae  Jh  Volpe.  Jr.,  who  signs  himself  deputy 

ral  oounael.  ot  the  Atomic  Iner^  Com- 
niHton  bte  no  avldeiitlal  value  at  all  be- 
came be  oMntjr  a«|s  fee  tkMkad  the  matter 
wtu  tbe  etanoffnipbar  and  with  others  who 
wan  praaant  when  Mra.  Uitaall  teatlflad  and 
tha(  aba  did  BOi  to  taattfj.  Tbat  waa  «• 
laety  contrary  to  what  the  irnnmlttea  f- 
mea  ibend  Movt  It  and  what  I  ooaW  turn 
aho^d  by  wttaiaaaaa  and  oflW«d  to  afeow  hy 
tf  It  hMi  B«%  toM  far  Mm  wm- 
f€mKim  MffNcting  ttaa  rword. 
Tha ;  la  j«Ml  MMMMr  «m  of  Lnienthara  tUak 
trtoNa.  Tha  maraaniTuib  waa  put  la  on 
-  -  ,  "ow  »hMi  •  WMka  after  the  nau. 
MM  f  and  after  the  raeord  had  already  bean 
corr  «ted  by  tbe  oomatttaa  and  without  any 
kno^rtadge  wbataoevar  oa  my  part  until  I 
tt  in  tbe  so-«aUad  naocd.    Tou  wlU 

Mae  flgurea  are  not  danled  at  all  on 

CIS  MA.    Of  coune.  they  came  from  Mra. 
'^  **j  fy*  '*  ^"^  Another  one  of  LtUesthal'a 
alicli  trtefta   to  get   Mrs.   Ultaall   to   leav* 
Ifee  bad  baaa  hii  private  aeoretary 

ra9«  Mt  of  aoaebody  or  on  her  own  tnltlattv«i 
•nd  glvew  the  ftMta  Ultenthai  teattfled  than 

^^f-r"  *5?*  e*»«»«««f     He  never  under- 
to  ahow  by  hat  la  any  way  that  ber 
not  rifM  or  ttat  ber  statementi. 
not  right. 

- L  "  *'^'  *>J  ***•  way,  yotir 

fona  IT  aacretary.  Mra.  IMtmH,  la  a  wonaa 
of  ftfe  character? 

iMJKmrmML.  I  certainly  ukw  nothlnc  to 
the  <  ontrary  when  aha  waa  In  my  oaee^(p. 

He  later  said  that  Mra.  LeitaaU  waa  in  enor 
In  t*  Inking  he  told  her  to  keep  the  Chicago 
emplfjyBMBit  aaeret  baft  I  have  no  doubt  that 
marety  hla  bad  reooUecUon  (p.  giS). 
814.  815,  818.  817  ahow  that  l.iit>«thai 
i^hsohitely  wrong  In  hla  recoUactlon. 
I  stated  before  (record,  p.  192).  l  had 
I    and  received  the  uxumimoua  oooaant 
of  tt^  coaamlttee  to  teaart  the  amount  of 
which  wara  paid  to  Mra.  Lettaell, 
>  *Bd  Mr.  Swldler  by  Mr  unawt^^ 
ndad  danlol,  on  page  BSft  of  the 
is  Just  an  attempt  to  muddle  the 
It  is  a  reflection  on  the  nranMiHea, 
I  hairaaan  remeflaharad  tha  i^at^v  ^mt 
ioa  several  othera  raaBM*ar«d  tt'  and 
n  wti  I  be  raaembered  aiao  thM  Mra.  Leitaell 
was  r  ot  my  wltneaa  at  all. 
Tb  I  Is  the  slick  kind  of  work  that  UUen. 
tial  I  laa  been  engaged  bi  all  of  his  life.    It 
»  |iat  another  evidence  of  hla  alliiliisaa 
not  cr  hla  ability  but  of  bis  allakiiaw  and 

(Ot  aalarlea  at  the  same  time  both  from 
Uaa  and  from  tha  8UU  of  Wlaeon- 
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sin.    In  tbfa  connection  he  tried  to 
emor  La  Rollette  to  come  down 
but  Ckjvemor  La  PolIeUe  dldnt 
sent  a  telegram  which  is  in  the 
788).    I  qu(M: 

"Hon.  Bouam  BuxxttioonM, 
"United  States  Senate, 

"Washington.  D.  C, 

1  note  the  impotatlon  that  Dai 
thai  Waa  undertiandedly  serving 
teraaU  white  on  Wisconsin   PubUo 
Onmtftlaaioa.  -  When  offered  the  a|  ^ 
he  was  active  in  his  pDofesalon  aD<r 
had   tO'  wind  up  hls^affalrs.     He 
completely  disclosed  bis  affairs 
quently  filed  in  the  Qovernor's  < 
of  the  contract  which  his  aSalra 
up.     Hla  raeord  as   commissioner 
standing,  voited  public  service,  aodj 
booorbhla. 

"Pbiup  p.  La 

In  other  worda,  I  judga  from  the 
from  Governor  La  Pollette  that  he 
'  to  eoB»$  down  here  when  he  was  _ 
as  Pennsylvan^;  that  what  he  m4 
that  he  dldn^t  catch  up  with  Mr    ^ 
whan  he  waa  Working  for  the  Stato 
coBatn..  but.  of  oouna,  Oofwrnor  La 
la  too  InteUlgent  a  ■•■  Mt  to  knoir  i 
of   Ullenthal's   work   was   nuiunad 
Supreme  Court  and  that  he  did  nc 
the  SUte  of  Wlaoonatn. 

It  Will  ba  aaen  that  LttteDthal. 
tha  law  of  Wlaoooain.  which  would 
hla  from  doing  ao,  coaduotad  hla 
the  Oommaroa  Claaring  Houaa  at 
ttne  be  waa  aaoplavad  fey  tha  State 
conain  aa  ooa  «f  a  rninmlaaloii  to 
tha  uUliUea.  la  other  worda.  ha  waa 
•Mob  oI  tha  aaaa.  Ha  waa  for  tha 
^toaa  iM-  IfMaat  tham.  Ha  waa 
•Uto-aad  agalaat  it.  And  thia  ta 
of  Ban  that  aboaa  of  you  Sanatora 
to  vote  tor.  Warn  in  tha  name  of 
you  okn  v«la  for  thai  Uad  of  man,  1  < 


Undar  tha  arrangement  begun  in 
«8  to  gat  momo  a  yaar  and  wM 
tha  txpanaaa.  which  aaoHBlMI  ic 
five  thonaand  doUara^  aad  liailar 
vraagaoMtfk  ha  waa  to  gat  about 
yaar  from  the  utflttMa  and  8MQ0  a 
the  suta  or  TTiaaiaMlii  m  a  put 
ec—ilsaionar. 

la  that  tha  kind  of  man  that  , 
aa  the  haad  «C  tha  Atoaaie  Bnergy 
aionr 

Nor  doaa  hla  double-dealing  stop^ 
young  daya.  Jmt  look  at  thla  recortj 
he.  or  aooMbody  for  him.  left  out 
taatlmony  (raeord,  p.  7M) : 

No.  IT 

p.  «6) 
"XTMrm  arsTss  Avoanc 


"WasAHi^tDti.  D.  C.  Ftbrwar^  2$. 
TX):  Mr   Pred  ».  Bhodaa.  Jr..  eiec 
factor.  Joint 
on  AtoaM 

Mr.  Joaaph  Volpe.  Jr..  deputy 


"Subject;  OMator  McKBLLsa-a 

eorreetlea  of  record  with  nU 
testimony  by  Mrs.  Leltaall. 
.  "<*»  Wedneeday.  rstoiiMiy  S8.  Senat 
aAed  the  cuuunlttae  to  cc. 
to  show  that  Mrs.  Leltsell  gave] 
on  the  Mlartea  paid  to  her.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Booth.    I  have  cbaefead  Xtm 
with  tbe  stenographer  and  otherv  _. 
praaent  when  Mra.  Lettaell  teetifled. 
well  agalnat  my.  own  notca.    I  am  c 
Mrs.  Leitaell^  only  reference  to 
tion  was  wtth  reapeet  to  the  amount  -, 
LJWeathal.   This  appears  on  page  1409 

Mr.  Tdpa  dM  not  go  on  tbe  stand.  || 
heard  of  him  untU  I  got  bold  of  tha  I 
today.    I  have  mada  an  Invaatigatioa,, 


Volpe.     He  was   appointed 

(.counsel  for  tha  Atomic  En- 

by  Mr.  Llllenthal  at  a  sal- 

^year.    X  quote  from  Senator 

aenCbaaied  on  FBI  records: 

Llllenthal  appointee  as  dep- 

Bl    •     •     •    has  a  brother 

Bnlst  Party  member,  and  de- 

I  the  Commission  of  the  radl- 

ro  other  appointees." 

Pted  2  weeks,  namely,  March 

case  was  cloeed.    The  com- 

aght  to  make  some  explana- 

aony  and  sent  for  him.  and 

Bwcr.    He  read  a  letter  from 

ring  House.  Inc..  signed   by 

^er.  president,  and  accepted 

ithal.    Thia  waa  a  week  prior 

rk  for  the  Stato  of  Wlscon- 

land  publk;  utility  commls- 

PcLBAaiNQ  Bousx.  Inc.. 

Pcbruarjr  5,  1931. 
»L :  Following  your  re- 
rday  that  you  wo\ild  like  to 
>n  of  member  of  tha  WlacoB- 
1  mission,  provided  your  ap- 
Bfirmed,  1  am  glad  to  inform 
ba  willing  to  give  you  a 
for  a  year,  with  an  opUon 
>nce  the  second  year. 

that  you  will  render  no 

for  ua  dualng  thU  perkid 

no  ootopaaaatlon  from  ua.  - 

rk  heretofore  performed  by 

^on  in  your  olBee  by  asaiat- 

(dlrection  is  to  ba  eontinued 

your  abaence.  purauant  to 

Bkly  check  frdoa.  ua  of  IMS 

^Initially  to  9»%o  par  week. 

drawn  dbraetly  to  you  to 

bookkeaping.  and   la  to 

Itabllitlaa  (such  aa  rant. 

iratofora  aaaaaad   by   you 

on  your  work.    In  addition 

•nt.  thaaa  weekly  checks 

iring  your  abaanOa  wUl  In- 

'^       raUabaraanient  aa  part 

paat  aarvtoca,  parUeulariy 

aaslatanta  to  carry  on  thla 

U  aatlmau  thia  awn  to  be 

hough  It  nuy  be  teaa.    Tour 

iburaamant  of   paymenu 

la  not  and  wni  not  be  In 

by  the  estent  to  which  we 


«CB  Cusama  ■ooaa.  im:.. 

Uajamnut   <p.  80e>. 

never  have  put  thla  l«t> 

committee  had  aant  for 

explain  it  and  U  there  any 

tt?    It  te  praelsttly  what 

It  Mra.  Laltcall  aald  it  was. 

thia  Commerce  Clearing 

was  a  utility  company 

18    months   and    15   daya 

minted    by   Ooveinor    La 

sioner  of  Wlaoanain  utili- 

l  tbe  Wlaconain  statite.  and 

lake  some  kind  of  cxplana- 

There  is  not  a  particle 

being  employed  Doth  by 

ilea  and  agalnat  tb<!  utility 


to  be  appotated  to  any 

iflrraod  to  any  Federal 

|Vlolate  the  Wlsconrtn  law 

:>uld  violate  hla  oath  of 

swear    to    a    falsehood. 

be  a  falaehood  wbaa  he 

rho   would    violate    every 

ty  and  fcir  dealing  in  the 

or  and  against  the  utill> 

violate  the  law  wlian  ha 

If  he  would  dlar^ard  all 

^onest  dealing  when  ba  waa 

he  would  try  to  cover  up 

TM  SO  yaara  of  age.  if  ha 


would  falsely  swear  when  he  was  30  years  of 
age,  he  would  do  it  when  he  was  47  or  48, 
It  was  another  one  of  his  slick  tricks. 
*  Llllenthal  seems  to  be  a  genius  for  adver- 
tlalng  himself  When  he  got  that  place  in 
Wisconsin  he  at  once  got  very  popular  in 
politics  and  in  advertising  himself  In  poli- 
tics, nis  first  act  and  his  most  famous  act 
in  Wisconsin  was  to  cut  down  the  trlephone 
rates.  He  was  going  to  save  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  millions  of  dollars  m  telephone 
rates.  It  created  quite  a  furor.  He  was  with 
the  people  He  was  aiding  the  people,  and 
the  gullible  newspapers  were  singing  his 
praises  all  over  the  State.  He  got  the  Com- 
mission to  lower  the  rates  and  the  com- 
panies fought  the  order.  They  had  to  put 
up  a  lot  of  money  At  on-  time  I  think  the 
record  shows  they  had  85.000,000  deposited 
in  escrow  m  order  to  ,jay  back  the  savings  to 
the  people  in  the  event  the  telephone  cpm* 
pany  lost  the  case,  but  the  Supreme  <3ourt  of 
Wisconsin  Anally  held  that  the  reduction  In 
rates  ordered  by  Llllenthal  was  inegal  and 
Llllenthal  never  saved  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin a  nickel. 

While  Llllenthal  was  doing  this  research 
work  for  the  utility  companies  In  Chicago  he 
claimed  to  be  practicing  law.  He  especially 
claimed  his  practice  of  law  in  his  blographiea 
he  gave,  hut  inadvertently  he  himself  tesU- 
fled  that  he  had  no  practice  in  Chicago. 

"Senator  MeKnxAa.  Now.  Mr.  Llllenthal. 
what  lawsuits  did  you  have  tmflnlshed  when 
you  want  to  the  Wisconsin' commission  in 
1931? 

"Ut.  LiuxmKAu  My  beat,  ^collection  la 
that  there  were  no  lawsulu  in  which  I  waa 
counsai  or  party  at  that  time"  (p.  830) . . 

Ha  waa  Only  a  lawyer  whan  ha  eama  to 
advertising  himself.  BvidanUy,  howaver.  hla 
Communist  tendeuclaa,  hU  leftist  weak- 
nassas,  got  him  appointed  on  the  Tennaaaea 
Valley  Authority 

SB.  A.  a,  MOaOAM 

Dr.  A.  B.  Morgan  aad  bean  praaldant  of 
Aatlooh  Collage  in  Ohio.  He  waa  Chairman 
of  tha  Tannahaaa  Valley  Authority  for  mora 
than  8  yaara  Ha  knew  Mr.  Llllenthal  inti- 
mately aa  Lilianthal  was  appointed  soon  after 
Dr  Morgan  was.  Dr.  Morgan  appeared  In 
answer  to  a  aubpena  from  the  committee 
ABdamooff  other  things  teattfled  aa  follows: 

*Vaaater  McKiLtAa  Prom  your  knowledga 
of  how  Mr  Llllenthal  conducted  hInUalf  in 
tha  TV  A  while  you  were  there,  do  you  think 
that  he  would  be  a  proper  man  or  a  aafe  man 
to  put  in  aa  haad  of  what  may  be  probably 
tha  moat  Important  organlcatlon  aver  at- 
tampted  by  mant 

"Or.  MoeoAN,  No"  (p.  383). 

Re  then  gave  hla  reaaons. 

As  early  as  1040.  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan  stated 
of  Mr.  Llllenthal,  "The  difficulty  I  found  in 
dealing  with  Mr  Llllenthal— the  dlfllcultlea 
were  of  two  kinds:  One  arose  out  of  his  per- 
sonal desire  to  be  irresponsibly  In  power  " 
What  a  true  prophet  Dr.  Morgan  was  at  that 
time. 

We  now  have  thia  aelfaame  man  Llllenthal 
actually  seeking  the  moat  powerful  place  on 
earth  without  the  slightest  aptitude  for  hold- 
ing such  a  position.  We  find  a  man  who 
believes  in  the  government  of  men  and  not 
of  laws.  He  has  been  seeking  power  from 
the  Ume  he  left  Harvard.  He  la  ae^clng 
power  now.  and  he  says  of  this  power.  "Those 
who  control  energy  control  people."  (Pro- 
graaalve  Farmer.  October  1945. )  He  no  doubt 
faela  that  if  he  is  given  thia  power  he  will 
control  the  world. 

If  Mr.  Llllenthal  la  an  honest  man  and  has 
been  an  honest  man.  who  would  be  hla  best 
wltnaaaea?  Someone  who  knew  him  as  a 
pouag  num.     No  such  witness  has  appeared. 

Then  the  men  he  was  employed  by — men 
of  the  Commerce  Clearing  House — who  paid 
him  a  handsome  salary  to  work  for  tha  power 
companlea.    None  appeared. 

Then  came  his  appointment  to  tha  TVA. 
Uu  aaaoclatea  there  should  be  hla  wltnaaaea 
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tf  he  were  an  honest  man.  We  heard  one  of 
those  associates.  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  and  Dr. 
Morgan  denounces  him  as  one  of  the  crook- 
edest  crocks  he  had  ever  known,  after  his  tes- 
timony is  boiled  down.  Does  his  associate, 
whom  he  seems  absolutely  to  conti-ol,  Dr. 
H.  A,  Morgan,  appear?  Not  at  all.  He  never 
utters  a  word,  though  he  has  always  voted 
with  him.  What  can  the  agreement  between 
those  two  be? 
And  who  are  the  rest? " 
James  P.  Pope,  a  former  Senator  in  this 
body.  Does  he  appear  lor  him?  Not  a  word. 
He  made  speeches  for  him  down  in  Tannea- 
see,  but  not  a  word  has  he  said  <m  the 
witness  stand. 

Who  are  the  next?  His  various  attorneys 
down  there.  Have  we  had  a  word  from  one 
of  these?  Not  a  Word.  Mr.  James  Lawi-ence 
Ply  was  one  of  his  attorneys.  He  does  not 
come  forward  to  stand  up  for  his  chief.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pitts,  of  Birmingham,  also  former  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  TVA.  Does  he  appear? 
Not  at  all.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  present  gen- 
eral counsel,  whom  he  raised  from  a  11,020 
salary  to  a  812,000  salary  per  year.  Does  he 
appear?  And  Herbert  S  Marks,  one  of  the 
celebrated  foursome  in  the  TVA,  known  as 
Herb  Marks.  Joe  Swldler.  Mel  Slegel,  and  Dave 
Llllenthal.  Ameng  themselves  tt  was  "Herb, 
Joe.  Mel.  and  Dave.".  Not  one  of  them  ap- 
peared. Mel  does  not  appear.  Joe  does  not 
appear.  Herb  does  not  appear.  What  haa 
become  of  these  men  when  Dav6  is  In  ao 
much  trouble?  It  la  true  that'  Mel  waa  a 
veil-known  Communist.  It  is  true  that  Joe 
never  got  a  license  to  practice  in  the  Federal 
courU.  where  nearly  all  the  litigation  of  tha 
TVA  la,  until  latft  July,  when  he  had  already 
baan  genera)'  counsel  of  the  TVA  for  2  yeara, 
but  that  would  ae^m  to  make  him  come  for- 
ward the  quicker,  out.  never  a  line  of  taatl- 
mony from  Joe. 

Mr.  Llllfnthal  aays  ha  la  not  in  pollUca. 
Tharafore,  ha  ought  to  ba  able  to  get  Demo- 
crau    and     Republicans    alike    for    him. 
Whom  did  ha  get?    Did  ha  gat  former  Gov- 
ernor McAllster.  or  former  Governor  Cooper, 
or  Governor  McCord.  of  Tennesaaa,  to  coma 
and  taatlfy  for  blm?    He  and  hla  aubordl- 
nataa  ware  constajpUy  Ijafore  the  Tenneaaee 
LegUlature  aaking  for  various  thlnga  and 
the  passage  of  various  laws.    Did  any  of  tha 
legislature    come    forward?    None    at    aU. 
Oongreeaman    JcNNtNoa    and    Congreasman 
Ooai  and  Congressman  KcrAtrvca  and  Con- 
greaaman  Pkib8t.  all  of  whom  teattfled  for 
Olapp.  did  not  teatlfy  for  Llllenthal.    Clspp 
got  two  Senatora  from  Alabama  and  maybe 
one  or  two  Congreaamen  from  Alabama,  but 
none  of  them  testified  for  Llllenthal.    They 
may  have  heard  of  his  working  both   for 
the  power  companlea  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin   as   public-utilities   commissioner  at 
one  and  the  same  time?    Did  he  get  any 
businessmen  in  Knoxvllle?    Did  he  get  any 
businessmen   in  Chattanooga?     Did  he  get 
any  businessmen  In  Nashville?     Did  he  get 
any  businessmen  from  any  part  of  the  State? 
Did   he  get  any   farmera   from   Tennessee? 
They  were  all  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Did  he  get  the  head  of  the  farm  organizations 
of  which  Mr    O'Neal  Is  the  president?    He 
got  a  telegram  from  O'Neal  that  means  ab- 
solutely nothing.    Did  he  get  any  lawyers 
for  him?    Did  he  get  any  doctors  for  him? 
Did  he  get  any  churchmen  for  him?    Yea, 
he  got  two  priests  who  were  off-shoots  of  the 
Catholic   Church,    but    were    not    orthodox 
Roman  Catholics. 

TxsnuoNT  or  ot.  a.  c.  moboan 
The  nominee  Llllenthal  has  taken  strange 
positions  throughout  this  hearing.  One  of 
the  strangest  of  his  many  strange  positions 
Is  his  failure  to  In  any  way  In  the  world  to 
mention  the  teatlmony  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Morgan. 
He  treats  it  Just  as  though  it  were  not  given 
at  all.  and  yet  Dr.  Morgan  served  with  him 
from  May  1033  to  IBSa  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority, 
and  during  that  time.  Dr.  Morgan  waa  chair- 
man  of  the  Board.    Or.  Morgan  aald: 


"The  difficulty  that  I  found  in  dealing  with 
Mr.  LUlenthal— the  dlfflculUes— were  of  two 
kinds.  One  arose  out  of  his  personal  desire 
to  be  Irresponsible  In  power.  I  think  I  could 
have  gotten  along,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. But  I  was  known  to  the  world  aa 
Chairman  of  the  TVA,  and  represenutiona 
were  mude  to  the  public  by  the  TVA  aa  tbe 
TVA,  which  I  considered  to  be.  to  use  a  shcot 
word,  "dlshonesf"  (p.  802). 

"And  so  far  as  the  friction  due  to  his  per- 
sonal ambitions  was  concerned.  I  might  have 
gotten  along  with  that.  I  ut  there  came  tlmee 
when  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  quiet 
while  the  TVA  was  making  represenutiona, 
and  making  me  a  part  of  those  representa- 
tions; and  therefore  I  came  to  a  point  wheta 
I  could  no  longer  be  quiet  under  these  dr- 
cumstatices. 

"There  are  those  two  kinds  of  difllcultlee 
I  had,  i&nd  I  would  like  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate.  One  made  my  work  very  difficult.  The 
other  put  an  obligation  on  me  that  I  couldnt 
avoid.  Those  are  somewhat  separable"  (dd. 
802-803).  "^ 

I  want  the  Senate  to  tmderatand  that  Mra. 
Meads  Duncan  Leltzell  was  not  the  only  one 
In  this  record  to  declare  Mr.  Llllenthal  a 
liar.  Dr.  Morgan,  like  Mrs.  Leltzell.  not  only 
declared  him  a  liar  but  furnished  the  proof 
when  he  said: 

"I  think  it  was  In  tha  latter  part  of  1038 
that  Mr.  Llllenthal  preaented  to  myaelf  and 
H.  A.  Morgan,  and  aome  othera.  H.  A.  Mor- 
•gan  being  the  third  member  of  the  Board, 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Wlllkla.  Thla 
lettor  atarted  out:  'Conflrmlng  our  recent 
oohveraatlon,  and  then  went  on  to  aay  that, 
'Tou  do  not  agree  to  oooperato  with  ua  ex- 
oept  dh  the  baala  that  you  have  a  monopoly 
of  power  diatributlon  In  all  the  vast  area  of 
the  four  f  tatee  In  whlob  you  operato.' 

**Prom  memory  I  can't  quot^  tha  latter 
exa^y.  but  thla  ta  the  subatance  of  It:  Thai 
tha  only  condition  undar  which  you  will  oo- 
operate  ta  that  me  do  not  compete  with  you 
In  the  great  areaa  In  the  four  Statea  in  which 
you  operate,  and  you  inslat  on  mainUlnlM 
a  monopoly  In  that  area." 

And  then  Dr.  Morgan  continued: 

"And  be  aaked,  on  the  baala  of  the  oon- 
veraatlon  with  Mr  WiUkle.  which  waa  con- 
firmed in  that  lettor  to  Mr.  WUlkle,  that  tha 
relatlonahtps  of  the  TVA  and  the  Common- 
wealth h  Southern  ba  canceled:  that  thla 
exchange  of  power  and  agreement  not  to  raid 
each  other's  territory,  eto..  be  canceled. 

"I  took  thU  position :  That  this  waa  a  vary 
momentous  action  to  take.  By  tbat  time 
Mr.  Llllenthal'a  word  had  become  not  to  be 
final  to  me.  I  had  had  no  contact  with  Mr. 
Winkle,  or  practically  no  c  intact,  since  May 
1088.     •     •     •  ' 

"•  •  •  When  Mr.  Ullei.thal  asked  the 
Board  to  discontinue  the  relationships.  I  said 
I  thought  that  was  a  big  step  to  take,  and 
before  It  was  taken  I  would  like  to  have  the 
whole  Board  with  Mr.  Willkle,  so  we  could 
all  hear  him  directly  on  that  point"  (p.  805). 

The  meeting  took  place. 

"At  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Wlllkla 
told  me  that  after  sending  that  letter  Mr. 
Llllenthal  called  him  by  telephone  and  told 
him  thp.t  letter  v;as  a  mistake  and  there  waa 
no  meeting  necessary.  But  Mr.  Willkle  told 
me  that  he  had  suspicions  also,  and  ba  In- 
sisted on  coming  to  the  meeting. 

"At  that  meeting  I  asked  Mr  Willkle  If  thla 
letter  represented  his  views.  He  said  It  did 
not  at  all  represent  his  views,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  conversation  supposedly  con- 
firmed in  that  letter  had  never  taken  placa" 
(p.  808). 

Dr.  Morgan  further  stotea: 

"I  might  say  that  when  Mr.  Llllenthal 
handed  tjs  this  letter  saying,  "This  is  to  con- 
firm our  conversation,'  he  told  me  tbat  he 
sent  copies  to  the  President  and  to  Senator 
La  Polletto  and  othera  saying,  This  eonflnna 
otur  oonveraatlon.'  ao  that  anybody  raoeiving 
that  letter  would  aaauma  ot  coucaa  that  it 
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*T  amW    #s>#   j%a*\#I/\*    I««    a^A^AWMAv^** 
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T«ll4.  b«o>n—  H  was  wrltUB  to  •  man 

a  conrsnatlon. 
^^Ikl*  told  me  no  nidk  tmtwtUoD 
•od  that  that  did  not  rapnaant 
■ttit^a  la  tiM  laMt"  (p.  106). 

thm  quotas  llr.  WUUcl*  m 


plai« 


Mtrfan 


eonftrxnlfg 

"Mr 
took 
hla 

Dr. 
nying 

"The 
mU  to 
tarn  In 
la  any 
part  of  11 
now 
later-  ( 

TtkIM 


cLiy 
B  at* 


down 


tying 
U 

la 


tiat 

LtUtntbilii 


1  aav 


Inltiatli^ ) 
th«  samr 


tbat  agr  wmenf 


hid 


Pli 

•tatad  t< 
fent   H 


apyalBti  aanta 


•^Ir. 


fuaa  to 
dartook 
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Oooimonwaalth    *    Watdbtra    wiU 
TVA  tta  whole  ayatan.  or  tba  ays- 
State,  or  any  part  of  any  ayatezn 
It  win  aell  part  of  It  now.  and 
later.    The  fact  t!iat  aoma  la  bought 
't  prevent  other  parts  being  bought 
807) 

were  two  other  men.  both  Dr. 

and  Mr.  Wendell  WUIkle.  tectl- 

Llllentha]    la    a   common    liar. 

doubla-daallng   and  dishonesty 

by  the  following  atatement  of  Dr. 


a  letter  written  out  of  BCr.  Llllen- 
to.  X  think.  Beaaemer,  Ala.,  to  thla 


"We  ft9  aHopped  from  pushing  the  ez- 

whlle  this  agreement  with 

the  Oae4inonwealth  ft  Southern  Is  on.  but 

tba  aaana  pwpoaa  in  an- 

V  jom  win  write  m  and  a^  oa 

■  for  help,  we  cant 

And  ao  long  as  the 

ftoaa  you.  then  we  can  get 


rvsulta  without  formally  violating 

'  (pp.  810-811) 
on  In  an  InvestigatlaD  tbara  waa 
latter  found  in  the  fUaa  (p.  811). 

of  LUlenthara  doubla- 

And  further,  k  Mr. 

charge  of  the  fllea  and  Mr   Pleree 

Dr.  Morgan,  'my  material  waa  there. 

A     Morgan'i   eoBaaaunlcatlons    and 

"a  eommunleatloaa  were  Just   not 

'  rhey  weren't  In  tha  Use  when  they 

for.     They  }uat  dtdn*t  exist  In 

(p.  8ia) . 

that  he  was  navar  la 
Motwltbatandlng  that  It  waa  abown 
vary   aettvely   engaged   in    polltlca 

Gov  PhU 

the  utUlty 

at  the  aame  time.    Dr.  Morgan 

TVA  Aflk  jMuiMail  tbat  no  poUtlcal 
ahoold  be  made:  that  If  any 
the  Dlrvctor  Involved  abould  be 


mjde 


iUentbal  undertook  to  make  such 
apointn  ante.    The  bead  ot  om  Maaouel  de- 
partmaqt  and  bla  aeatatant  vaMrtook  to  re- 
aueb  appotataienta.    They  un- 
I  tblnk  boneatly  aad  ilaeerely.  to 
Lhe  taw. 
"TarhruB  aybtatftma  ««a  oaad  by  Mr. 
LUientb  a  to  aaeara  aiMft  a^palatmaHta^ 

I  fBaaMAN .  Now.  wUl  yea  dUfarentlate 
what  you  BMaa  by  'patronage 
ita.'    juet    ao    w»    aaa    get    It 
Do  you  oMan  appointmanu  with- 
out rag4id  to  merit  or  partlaalar  qualiflca* 
ttoM  to^  tba  jobt 

1  maaa  appointments  that 

tha  baata  of  merit: 

of  poUtlcal  conald- 

wttb    raapaet    to 

thtBfi  ara  not 


it> 


•T)r. 


th«a  la  a 
rtoyd  Beeves,  who  waa 
eharga  of  our  pereonnel  dapartaaat, 
to  OM  one  day  with  a  kaf  ooauatml- 
frlttan  by  his  aanstaat.  Mr.  aapp. 
itly  beaa  gaaeral  numsger.  Ifr. 
Inld.  These  pollttcal  appointments 
have  go  to  stop  or  I  an  going  to  leave  the 
TTA.* 

"I  aalied  btm  for  evldeaoe  of  it.    Be  gave 
BM  a  lofig  latter  written  by  Mr.  Clapp.  out- 
after  eaae  of  political  apiMint- 


Appro- 
asked 

a 


I  was  against  him  wae  beeauee  he  had 
fused  me  patronage.  This  is  nothing 
filthy  falsehood,  made  by  a  double-d« 
dlshoneat.  corrupt,  talalfylng  indii 
whose  record  Is  a  dlagraee  to  tba  public 
loe  and  yet  It  Is  sought  to  appoint  him 
probably  the  meet  powerful  cOce  In 
w«vld.  Bmn  was  LlUenthal's  philosophy 
stated  by  Dr.  Morgan: 

"The  Chaibmak.  Do  I  conclude  from 
testimony  that  you  Indicate  that  Mr 
thai  aupportad  tbsaa  polltlcal-preaaure 
pctlntaief  ta  wttbout  regard  to  merit,  oo 
caslonsT 

^*Dr.  MoaaAX.  Tssi'  But  I  would  say 
Tliat  there  was  %  certain  maxim  that  I 
h(!ard  him  repeat,  but  It  was  carried 
Whatever  wt^.  bring  approval,  do  yoi 
whatever  may  bring  dlaapproval.  do 
another"  (p.  818). 

A  better  estimate  of  LlUenthal's  act 
oc'Uld  not  be  stated. 

Dr.  Morgan  then  teetlflea  to  a  letter 
ho  got  from  Mi  Arnold  Kruckman.  a 
employee  In  the  Washington  oSoe. 

The  letter  aald  thla:    "Coagraaamen 
Sijiatora  are  displeased  with  you  because 
w).U  not  give  tbem  patronags  appolnti 
Mr.  LlljiBnthal.la  oh  good  terms  with 
Tlicy  have  decided,  to  work  through  blm 
not  througjd  you.    Aiid  as. an  arran^T 
Senator  BachmaB*a  secret ary  le  gotn^  to  i 
taken  toJ>e  Mr.  LUlenthal'a  secretary, 
the  Coagraaamen  will  work  through  Mr. 
inaon  aa  Mr.  LUlenthal'a  aecrataiy.  a.nd 
will  have  no  contact  with  Congraaamen." 
wlU    be    Mr.    Robinaon    as   Mr.    LUlcnt 
secretary. 

"That  la  the  way  contacts  wlU  be 
In  the  future.  .And  part  of  Mr.  Robli 
Job  WlU  be  io  discredit  you"  {pp.  829 
830). 

And   this  la  the  record   of  a   purist, 
patsaoaga. 

Another  charactcrlatle  of  Mr.  LUlenthal 
st«.ted  by  Dr.  Morgan: 

"I  found  that  there  were  people  very 
interested    In    developing    an    Indep^r 
sotirce  of   altaolnum.     WiU   Mayo.    *'.\o\ 
Henry  Pord'a  chief  engineer,  waa  one. 
think  there  was. a  Reynolds  Co.  that  was 
teteeted.  and  I  propoaed  the  nrr^fciiig 
atudy    of   the   low-grade    tMuzltea   of 
bama. 

"Mr.  LUltothal  abaoluuly  vetoed  that, 
aaid.  "The  Aluiiilnum  Oo.  Is  too  big  aa4 
powerful.     Wa  mtiat  not  dlaturb   thaaa 
any  way'  *  (pp.  SSg  and  8») 


that  I  bad 

any  appolntmaat  or 
Tet  during  'aV  of 
trjlag  to 


"fPa  had  had  a  contract  with  the  All 
aum  Co..  at  very  low  ratea.  and  I  felt 
thia  was  a  further   reducuon   ot   priaa] 
tba  Aluminum  Co.    We  were  going  to 
akout  a  mUllon  doUara.  not  openly 
tha  Aluminum  Co..  but  atrengthez 
lUta  by  going  many  mUee  arcund  to 
(F   «•) 

Thla  was  aaatbar  andanee  of  LUieni 
dupUdty  and' aUAaeas.  LUlaathal  w« 
wayt  on  tbe  aide  of  the  AHmlnum  Co. 
•il-8U) 

Ois  lobbying  at  tbe  Capitol  la  ahowa 
pafe  HZ..  Ma  tald  Dr.  MMvan  that  be 
auoport  a  propoaed  aaaadaaent  to  the 
Act  to  give  the  TVA  tba  power  to  lot 
ibe  varioua  power  aleeMnta  of  tha  ay 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  ha  had  been 
In  Waablngton  urging  that  tbe  leguial 
not  be  paaaad  (pp.  841 -8M). 

I  aakad  Or  Morgan  thu  quaatlon : 

TtOBi  yqtir  knowledge  of  how  Mr. 
thai  ooadHaiad  hmnlf  la  tba  TVA  whua ; 
weta  tkara.  da  yoa  ttlak  tbat  be  would 
proper  man  or-  a  mfe  man  to  put  in  aa 
of  what  may  be  pjlbably  the  moet  tmj 
organlsatloa  ever  attempted  by  manf 

•Dr.  MoaoAM.  Wo"  (pp.  ggT-«H). 

And  again: 

"Smator  MtITtt  f  as.  Well,  let  me  aak 
thia:  If  yoa  were  a  Senator  here,  knowii^] 
UllaBthal  aa  you  do,  would  yoQ  vote  for 


MoaaAii.  No"  (p.  858). 


IT  CASa 

about  the  Biinry 

erry  acquired  a  con;iid> 
eral  rights  on  lands  that 
for  the  Clinch  R.ver 
Reservoir.  He  dahaed 
Iges  on  those. 
More  than  a  mil!  Ion 

^k  ao.    I  felt  that  U  oee 

And  I  felt  that  U.ere 
!  aldestepplng,  not  a  lae- 

but  a  side-stepping. 

what  I  bad  saaa  In  the 
I  had  kept  atlU  in  cuie 

me  that  unless  bo  ne- 
lt  in  the  open.  I  bell*  ved 

by.  and  he  would  ust 
', or  part  of  it.  by  default, 
kim  in-  that  matter"  ^  pp. 

kd  out  the  TVA  was  go- 
ind.  had  bought  up  the 
ke  lands  tbat  were  to  be 
be  claimed  more  than 
juntoflt.  LUlentbal 
1.000  or  more.  It  was  a 
K  transaction. 

"s  Tvmcoirr 

[the  man  who  btillt   .he 

of  the  Tenneesee  Valley 

[beginning  untU  LUi<;n- 

early  in  19SS.     (P.  138 

le  aaglaccr  wbo  btUlt 
hie  a^gbieerlng  abUlty 
have  ever  been  dene, 
ling  about  engineering. 
'  fortune.  Be  had  Imen 
but  had  never  prae- 
Dr.  A.  ■.  Morgan  had 
[of  bis  life  and  had  b««n 
College  In  Ohio.  He 
self-willed,  splend'.dly 
langineer.  a  wonderful 
money  that  the  Cto- 
ke  buUt  the  TVA  dains. 
ktlon  of  snglneera  under 

[he  aaid  that  LlUantiial 
a  weeka  after  hla  up- 
pgan  to  formulate  plitna 
the  dams  were  built.' 
Irooting-oat  prooeaa  ^vas 
>e  friends  with  i    .  H  A. 
ictlcally  no  loteraat  la 
91  y  held  the  place  oaly 
(That  la  the  only  re»iQti 
kaving  been  on  the  au- 
lalao  began  to  toake  ar- 
^e   aluminum    compaiy, 
tutlon  nearby,  and  f r  xn 
I  rooted  fir.  A.  B.  Mor^  an 
'  in  sooie  kind  of  achctne 
Ittla  or  injure  Dr.  A  ■. 
wUl  be  found  In   Or. 
!on  pagea  344  and  fol- 
ia. 

itantly  running  up  to 
[telling  him  big  atoiiea 
^  doing  and  Just  as  oig 
Morgsn  waa  not  dong 

r 

testified  beginaing  on 
lal  was  there.  AU  of 
were  there.  Be  heurd 
atlmony.  He  even  i^p- 
after  Dr  Morgan  fcad 
tT  remotely  mentioned 
ony  Dr  l^organ  aiOd 
lal  tbat  ahoold  fore-er 
loldlng  any  offlcetimrer 
any  other  reapaeu^tle 

}Xh  (p.  35«): 
larepreacnuttve  report* 
lOBgraaB.  and  the  ptb- 

the  power  program. 
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*Tack  Of  candor  in  statements  to  Oongreas 
and  the  publlo  oonceming  the  power  pro- 
gram. 

"Improper  and  mlaleadlng  accounting,  re- 
porting, and  publicity  in  reference  to  the 
Tardstlck'  program." 

Page  S57: 

"CoUualon,  conspiracy,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  administration. 

"Subservience  to  political  and  other  spe- 
cial Interests 

"Carrying   on    pubUc    relations   so   as   to 
create     definitely     misleading     impreealons, 
with  such  skUl  and  strategy  that  chargea  of 
direct  and  open  falsehood  was  evident. 
*  •  •  •  • 

"If  there  were  .but  occasional  Instances 
these  could  be'  dismissed  •  •  •  u 
lapaea  *  *  .  *  unless  there  is  imderstand- 
hUg  of  this  habit  of  *  •  •  half  truths, 
misrepresentations,  and  near  falsehoods. 

*****  LlUenthal's  lying  claims  to 
President  Roosevelt  •  •  •  making  out 
that  bis  management  had  doubled'  the  sale 
of  electric  power,  when  only  a  slight  over-all 
av«M«  laeraaae  above  pre-TVA  sales  could 
be  abowa 

"  •  *  •  LU lenthal's  Ues  when  stating 
TVA  power  started  from  scratch." 

And  again: 

"Trickery  by  LUlenthal'a  using  revenue  flg- 
'   tvea,  which  ignore  the  heavy  capital  coet  of 
tbe  laataUaUona." 

Mavpai  bere  quotea  the  President's  words: 
•TTiere  could  be  no  more  serlorx  breach  rf 
their  fduciary  duty  than  making  wlUfuUy 
falae  reports" — and  proves  MUenthal  had 
been  doing  Just  that  (p.  358). 

"I  have  stated  ( such  mlsrepreaentationa  at 
LUlenthal)  are  not  casual  or  incidental. 
They  are  habitual.  Have  atated  they  are 
Blade  to  the  Prealdent  and  the  Congress  and 
the  public." 

Again:  <^ 

"This  is  the  HamUton  case — and  none  of 
the  InsuU  men  are  acctised  or  charged  or 
suspected  In  any  way.  LUlenthal  m&6fi  de- 
taUed  charges  on  this  which  enabled  0halr- 
OMua  to  make  clear  in  detail  the  stMars 
LUlenthal  planted  on  him  la  public."  i 

And  again: 

"On  only  one  occasion  in  the  entire  life 
of  TVA  did  LUlenthal  or  H.  A.  Morgan  ever 
support  Chsirman  Morgan  in  a  divided  vote. 
Or.  H.  A.  Morgan  Invariably  voted  with  LUl- 
aatbal  o*"  power  matters  az.d  LUlenthal  in- 
variably voted  with  Morgn  on  hU  fertUlaar 
proJecU"  (p.  360). 

And  again: 

"I  woold  Uks  to  Juat  mention  this  thing 
that  I  eanke  up  againat.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
LUlenthal'a  appointment  for  the  aecond  term, 
the  Prealdent  aaked  me  to  talk  about  It.  I 
went  to  him.  I  told  him  I  didn't  approve  of 
Mr.  LUlenthal'a  reappointment,  '"'e  agreed 
with  me;  said  that  be  had  ^mt  to  the  aame 
Impraaslon  hlmaelf.  indrpendently"  (p.  360). 

And  again: 

"Mr.  UUenthal  •  •  •  getting  hlmaelf 
appointed  aole  negotiator,  carried  on  confi- 
dential negotlatlona  with  Aluminum  Co..  for 
the  aale  of  power  •  -  •  •  reaulted  In  eelling 
to  AlumlnuR'  Co.  almoat  one-third  of  the 
total  power  capacity  then  avaUable.  He  v  .ed 
aa  hla  peraonal  and  confidential  aecretary  the 
former  peraonal  and  confidential  secretary  of 
the  aouthern  manager  of  the  Aluminum  Oo." 
(P  381). 
Again: 

"Since  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  exlEtenoQ 
of  TVA  Mr.  LUlenthal  •  *  •  ha*  main- 
tained a  steady  campaign  of  propaganda  to 
dlacredlt  me  •  •  •  (he)  has  endeavored 
to  create  suspicion  In  the  minds  both  of 
people  in  and  out  of  TVA  and  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Chairman  was  in  secret 
collusion  with  the  utility  interesU"  (p.  881). 
Again : 

"This  behavior  of  the  other  two  directors 
of  determining  far-renchlng  and  fxindamental 
Board  policies  without  Informing  the  Chalr- 
aaa  or  reporting  to  the  Board,  has  been  ao 


ganaral  that  it  will  be  dealt  «/lth  in  detAU 
In  another  memorandum  after  aoceaa  to  reo- 
orda  la  available." 

And  again: 

"Thus.  Mr.  LUlenthal  maintained  an  atti- 
tude'of  antagonism  and  bitterness  in  tht 
public  mind,  not  by  teUlng  the  truth  •  •  • 
but  by  deliberate  deception  of  the  publle." 

Again : 

"Chairman  Morgan  insisted  on  meethigs 
with  Wendell  Willkle  before  final  negotia- 
tions with  (Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corp.. 
and  LUlenthal  agreed  by  privately  advising 
WUIkle  not  to  meet  the  Chairman. 

"To  make  deliberately  false  statements  (by 
LUlenthal)  In  such  a  letter  and  send  copies 
to  other  persons  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ( sup- 
posedly |  addressed  •  •  •  would  be  dis- 
creditable strategy. 

"In  plain  language  Mr.  LUlenthal  •  •  • 
saying  that  I  the  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Bonrd 
propceed  to  give  some  corporation  a  monopoly 
of  TVA  power  •  •  •  a  violation  of  the 
act  and  my  oath  •  •  •  I  never  considered 
or  made  any  such  proposal." 

And  again: 

"Year  after  year  Commonwealth  A  South- 
em  Corp.  showed  its  wUlingness  to  sell  parts 
of  Its  properties  to  TVA.  Year  after  year  Mr. 
LUlenthal  had  confused  that  issue  in  the 
public  mind.  (When  there  is  no  way  out  for 
Mr.  LUlenthal  he  frequently  excuses  aU  as 
terminology)"  (p.  362).        ' 

And  again: 

"The  letter  to  Mr.  WUIkle  [confirming  un- 
derstandings) with  copies  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  news  release  of  February  2, 
1937.  are  not  Isolated  falsifications.  They 
are  part  of  a  program  of  misrepresentations 
running  through  the  life  of  TVA. 

"Thus  It  is  not  any  single  act  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  deceit  from  which  the  TVA 
suffers  but  a  conflicting  habit  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  is  greatly  in  conflict  with 
public  interest." 

And  again: 

"Then  the  No.  6  charge  of  collusion,  con- 
spiracy, and  mismanagement  in  administra- 
tion •  •  •  that  is  one  of  the  majcr 
dilBciUtles  •  •  •  (also)  there  has  been 
a  disregard  for  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
a  misrepresentation  in  reporting  to  CongresK, 
to  the  appropriation  conunlttees." 

And  again: 

"Describes  how  LUlenthal  denies  elTorts  to 
take  electric  business  away  from  private 
companies  •  •  •  and  yet  does  that  very 
thing   very  systematically   and   thoroughly 

•  •     •     misleading  Congress  and  getting 
around  the  law"  (p.  363). 

"This  case  clearly  shows  the  hypocrisy  and 
Insincerity     of     Mr.     LlUenthal's     methods 

•  •     *    The  difference  between  Mr.  LlUen- 
thal's statement  and  mine  Is  striking." 

And  again: 

"Here  we  find  Mr.  LUlenthal  takUig  liber- 
ties for  himself  while  he  would  deny  a  far 
more  modest  position  to  the  Chairman 
*  *  *  The  thing  he  accuses  me  of  doln({ 
is  what  he  has  done  himself.  That  Is  tbo 
kind  of  moral  conduct — 

"That  kind  of  attitude,  with  which,  when 
you  have  to  work  with  It.  makM  a  clean-cu^ 
Job  very  difficult." 

And  again: 

"Cites  long  memo  on  allocation  of  costs. 
Quotea  the  Prealdent  holding  aame  IdeAi 
aa  chairman  and  also  Manly.  Chairman  at 
Federal  Power  Commission — all  opposed  to 
LlUenthal's  plan  •  •  •  shows  LlUen- 
thal's  lies"  (p.  865). 

And  again: 

"The  Berry  case— detaUed — showing  how 
Chairman  dismissed  the  whole  thing  for 
lack  of  bona  fides.  whUe  LUlenthal  contracted 
to  adjudicate  Its  equities,  thus  admitting 
values,  and  only  Chalrmanls  stout  resist- 
ance prevented  the  robbery  of  mlUlons  of 
doUars"  (p.  388) . 

This  evidence  la  not  contradicted  In  thla 
record.    It  it  bad  been  untrue  It  could  have 


been  contradicted  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Morgan;  It 
could  have  been  contradicted  by  LUleatbal 
himself.  It  might  hsve  been  contradicted 
by  the  General  Counsel.  It  could  have  been 
contradicted  but  he  did  not  see  fit  to  under- 
take to  testify  about  it  himself  or  to  have 
anybody  else  testify  at>out  it.  His  various 
attorneys  or  solicitors  could  have  testified: 
any  number  of  others  could  have  testified 
to  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the  matter  but 
not  a  line  of  testimony.  I  am  sorry  all  Uie 
Senators  could  not  have  been  present  and 
could  have  looked  LlUenthal  In  the  face 
while  Dr  Morgan  was  testifying.  His  head 
was  hung  down  and  his  face  was  exceedingly 
red  but  he  never  mentioned  Dr.  Morgan  or 
his  evidence.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  every 
word  that  Dr.  Morgan  had  said  alxjut  him 
was  true  He  has  been  a  slick  one  all  of 
his  life  He  was  "slick"  in  Chicago  and  Wis- 
consin and  he  has  been  "slick"  aU  of  the 
time  he  waa  with  the  TVA.  In  his  failure 
in  even  attempting  to  disprove  Dr.  Morgan'a 
statement  he  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
two  Negro  men  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Both  of  them  were  great  friends  of  mine — 
Frank  Mills  and  Sam  Youngblood.  They 
were  brothers-in-lsw  and  had  botight  little 
homes  on  the  same  aide  of  the  hlU  not  over 
a  htmdred  yards  apart.  They  had  a  fence 
between  them.  Prank  was  very  scary.  Sam 
was  a  brave  man  and  a  good  fighter.  Sam 
wanted  to  whip  Prank  for  some  "slick"  con- 
duct on  Prank's  part  but  he  could  not  get 
Frank  to  come  out  of  his  house.  So  one 
morning  Sam  undertook  to  force  Frank  to 
come  out.  He  began  to  tear  down  the  line 
fence  between  Sam's  house  and  Frank's 
house.  He  tore  several  panels  off  the  fence 
but  Prank  would  not  come  out.  He  then 
went  around  to  the  bock  yard  and  got  his 
cows  and  steers  and  turned  them  in  on 
Frank's  com,  ttnd  the  com  was  fine  com. 
too.  When  he  did  that,  Frank  came  to  the 
door  and  yelled  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
"Ah,  Sam,  damn  you  Sam.  I  see  you  Sam, 
but  I  ain't  going  down  there."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife,  who  was  Sam's  sister,  he 
said:  "Sarah.  Sam's  steers  are  in  my  com. 
but  I  alnt  going  down  there."  And  he  shut 
the  door  and  let  the  steers  eat  the  com. 
That  Is  Mr.  LlUenthal's  position  sbout  Dr. 
Morgan's  testimony.  He  would  not  go  in 
that  "field."  Every  opportunity  was  given 
him  to  show  he  was  not  what  Dr.  Morgan 
said  he  was — a  schemer,  a  falsifier,  an  un* 
truthful  man,  a  straight-out  liar,  ever 
scheming  to  get  something  for  himself— 
but  Mr.  LUlenthal  did  not  get  In  the  field 
Of  Or.  Morgan's  truthfulness. 

uunfTBAL  AKB  comctmisM 
Mr.  Prealdent,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  LUlenthal  is  a  Conununist  or  not.  He 
testified  he  was  not.  but  after  hearing  LUlen- 
thal testify  before  th**  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee innumerable  times,  after  hearing  him 
testify  in  this  case,  after  learning  aU  that  I 
have  about  his  history  and  record,  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  would  not  believe  him  on  oath.  I 
have  never  charged  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  but  he  Is  so  slick, 
so  double-dealing,  so  double-appearing,  ever 
trying  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  anyone 
whom  he  wants  to  curry  favor  with,  he  might 
well  be  a  member  of  that  party.  I  believe 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  party  is  for  Its  mem- 
bers to  deny  being  a  member  when  charged 
with  being  a  member.  From  all  I  have  read 
that  he  wrote  and  from  all  the  testimony  X 
have  heard  him  recite  on  this  aubject,  I  be- 
lieve his  every  sympaAy,  his  every  real  senti- 
ment, his  every  real  Inclinstlon,  his  every 
belief  in  government  or  the  lack  of  govern- 
ment Is  communistic. 

Since  he  has  been  with  the  TVA.  that  or- 
ganization has  become  a  nest  of  CommimlatB. 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  he  baa 
fostered  communism  or  has  closed  his  eyea 
to  communism  and  that  he  waa  at  heart 
delisted  to  eeo  communism  fiourlah  la  tba 
TVA  as  weU  as  everywhere  elaa. 
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lUa  ep— ei  k«s  or  In  any  at  hla  wrttlngik 

He  was  a  public  ipcmiir  ct  the  Southern 
CanleruMB  for  Human  Welfare  In  1S40.  Be 
made  a  ei  eech  at  the  conventlan.  There 
not  anyt  ilng  in  the  «peech  at  any 

tut  his  merely  mafctng  a  speech  at 
vpntton  ahows  his  Intereet  In  the 
It  Firtf,tipt  vffTfboaj  knows  now, 
people  knew  then,  that  the  South- 
Oonlkrenee  for  Hxoman  Welfare  was  a 
l^kno^m  Omnmunlst-front  orRantaatlon. 
It  was  o]ie  of  the  most  actlre  Commonlsc- 
front  or  lanlaatkms  In  the  country  and 
ererybod:  knows  shout  it  and  Ullenthal 
a  spc  Qsor  for  It.  And  however  dense  he 
claim  to  be,  eren  Ullenthal  has  sense 
enough  t  >  know  it  wes  a  Cosununlst-front 
«rganlaaton. 

On  Wai  neaday,  aepiember  6.  1989.  Bart  R. 
Browder  i  eneral  aacreCary  of  the  Communist 
the  Onltad  Statea.  appeared  at  a 
puhlle  be  irtam  before  the  Dies  eommittaa  tn 
Waahlnct  m.  D.  C  and  during  his  t«aUnM»y 
Mr.  Browjler  sUted  (p.  4489  oC  fOL  1  of  the 
hearings  ci  the  Diss  aMUBtMea). 
Southern  Conferenoe  for  Human 
a  "trmnamisslon  belt  formarty 
United  Front  Organlaatlon  of  the 
OBi^  Party"  along  with  vartoua  other 
which  Ifr.  Browder  specified  by 
448i  of  this  reoord)  hKludlng  the 
National  ^Avyers  Guild. 

the    call    for    the 

for   Hxunan    Welfare 

lUfl^    but  be   had  Clapp   and    Pope 

It. 


OttIM  of 


Baeretary 
"J^rdlnani 

Court 


be  a  working  member  and  a 

1  or  tba  Southern   Conferenea   for 

In  1940  but  also  he  had  ta«B 

her  of  the  National  Lewjais 

CIO  which   Is  another 

mmiM  f>twtroUed  outfl    from  which 

Ifargold.  than  SolleHor  for  the  Ds- 
ot  we  Interior,  fonmr  Assistant 
of  State  Adolph  Berte  and  Justice 
Peeora  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
gned.  and  In  realgnlng  Mr.  Berle 
had  this  t)  say: 

"The  National  Lawyers  OuUd  was  farmed 
bi  the  ho  >e  ttM  aprasaion  might  be  glvan 
to  tbe  iib<  ral  sMItBMBt  tn  the  .\msrtean  bar. 
**II  Is  n  >w  obrtous  that  tha  present  man< 
t  c  r  the  OuUd  Is  not  prapMSd  to  taks 
any  itanc  which  confllcta  wltti  the  Com- 
munist F  irty  line.  Under  theee  drcum- 
itan«ea.  afd  In  company.  I  think,  with  moet 
lawyers.  I  have  no  further  In- 
t'h."  (Waahlngton  Times-Herald. 
6.  Id40.) 

far    la  the  record  shows  Ullenthal  Is 
still  a  mei  iber  ot  the  National  Lawyers  OuUd, 


he 


has  reaigned  recently. 


at  once 

--n»e 

In  the 
totheUb4ral 


ho  M 


fFrom  tlv  I  New  York  Ttinea  oC  June  8.  1940) 
IX  or*  Oxn  ov  LAwma  Ottilo — sats 
Obottp  1 1  Not  Ptspakid  To  Taxx  Staiid  Com- 
rurrnf^  Wrrn  Rxo  Pabtt  Lnw— Oastiim- 
Ym     PMamawT     Holds 
'Mare  SKasurr  or  9r  atb  Is 

XTWJXJtn  TUB 

'^ASHiifOTOjr,  June  6. — A.  A.  Berle.  Jt.. 
Secretary  of  State,  has  resigned 
tntm  the  Na Jonal  Lawyers  Guild  and  from 
tt»  District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  OuUd 
said,  the  Guild  'is  not  prepared 
to  take  shy  stand  which  conflicts  with  the 
CoBunimlit  party  line.' 

"^The  r«  ilgnatkm  was  submitted  on  June  S 
to  John  Oirtknecht.  ||psldent  of  the  Na- 
Lavyers  Guild,  of  the  Hotel  Rooae- 
sMt.  New  York,  and  Merle  D.  Vlncrat.  pnsl- 
dent  of  he  Zllstnet  of  Colinnbla  chapter. 
Mr.  Berle  in  his  letter  said : 
"  1  beri  iby  resign  from  the  National  Law- 
Oulli  and  also  from  the  District  of  Co> 
c;  kspter.   resignation   to  take  effect 


Jf  atlonal  Lawyers  Ouilif  was  formed 

that  e3q)resslon  might  be  given 

tlment  la  the  American  bar. 


«"Xt  la  now  obftoos  that  the  prsaant 
sgaiimil  of  tbs  gaUd  is  not  prepared  to 
any  stand  which  conflicts  with  the 
nlst  Party  line.    Under  theee 
and  to  company.  I  think,  with  moat 
live  Amarlcao  lawyers.  I  have  no 
Intereet  to  It.' 

"jACsaoir  Atao  ovr 
"WAsvxMorosi.  June  9. — ^The  reslgnatlc 
A.  A.  Berle.  Jr..  from  the  National  Lai 
OuUd  followed  thoae  of  Attorney 
Bobtirt  H.  Jackson  and  Nathan  Margold. 
lldtor  of  the  Interior  Department. 

"Bobert  Kenney.  recently  elected  preaU 
of  U>e  guUd.  said  that  Mr.  Berle  appa 
had  been  prompted  by  a  misapprehenalc 
Be  added  that  the  guUd  was  'eeeenUaUy 
proftwaloaal.  not  a  preeeure,  organlsatlc 
and  asked  that  the  organlaatlon  be  not 
denuiad  because  of. the  actions  of  a 
mincrity. 

"aau  cHAjffos  tntj  uaiu'ua 

"Bsferrlng  to  Mr.  Berle'a  realgnation 
his  rtiason  for  doing  so.  Osmond  K.  Prsc 
Tics  iirealdent  of  the  National  Lawyers 
ani   iiresMent  of  lu  New  York  chapter, 
yesterday: 

**  1  know  of  no  action  of  the  guild  wt 
Justlflee  any  auch  atatement.    The  gxiild 
eonalHtently  adhered  to  the  prtoclplee  fc 
Isted  when  It  was  founded,  to  which 
Bvte  subscribed,  and  has  championed 
mocrucy  and  all  aspects  of  dvU  liberties. 

"  The  guUd  has  placed  itself  oo  record 
oppoeed  to  dlctotorshlps  and 
Cartoinly  the  action  of  the  national  execut 
board  of  the  gu^.  taken  last  December. 
diBouaetag  the  Soviet  InTssion  of  Pii ' 
■bows  that  there  Is  no  substance  to 
Berle'*  position. 

**  The  oonTentlon  Just  held  also  rcccgi 
that  t:h«  United  Stotes  must  be  aafague 
to  •very  poaslbla  way  against  toTaslon 


(FMB)  tbe  New  York  Tlaue  of  February 

18801 
"Bbd  laatTB  SrLRa  LAwmm  Oxnu>— I 
Attacx    ow    Radicals — Tbbsat 
RaaMNATiOMa  Backs  Jusnca's 
To    Cm    CoMMuwtsr     SLnmrr— C 
Bi.orw<  CaMsusa  or  laaca 

"A  threatened  serious  breach  In  the 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  which  bsa 
memtiershlp  of  8.400  lawyers  and  Judges 
rasennlng  nearly  every  SUte  to  the  Cnl 
wae  reported  from  Chicago  yesterday. 
rift  was  said  to  have  developed  on  Llncol 
Birthday  at  the  atart  of  the  4-day  com 
tlon  of  the  guild  in  that  city.  In  an  ui 
paetad  speech  against  radicalism  by  the  n 
tag  presideut.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Fer< 
nand  Peeora,  of  New  York.  Justice  Pecoral 
torm  was  for  1  year. 

"As  a  result.  It  wss  said,  a  consider 
part  cif  the  membership  banded  on  the  St 
day  b<'fore  the  close  cf  the  convention  to 
open  atepc  to  end  the  charged  Commi 
control,  evidenced  particularly,  it  was 
tended  further  by  the  protestants.  in  the  i 
trol    of    the    chapters    to    New    York 
Washington. 

"It  also  was  revealed  that  at  a  dosed  mc 
tog  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
earlier  that  night  fhe  attack  on  the  Cor 
nlst  element  waa  reaumed  with  a  cross-fire 
acc\i8t.tlcns   and   recriminations.    This 
lowed  the  preeentotlon  of  a  reeolution.  it 
said,    along    the    itoea   of   Justice 
epeect..   blasting   communism,  aairtsm.   fa 
dsn.  and  any  othar 
Icar  Firtoclpiea.' 

"When  a  stand  was  taken  by  a  majority 
the  eitectrtive  committee  against  incli 
Oommonlsts  to  toe  resolution,  it  was  re; 
last  mght.  tooee  leading  toe  antlradlcal 
abruptly  left  toe  meeting.    They   Immc 
ately  held  a  conference,  it  was  said,  at 
an  agreed  that  unless  toe  guild  openly 
OB  raooid.  ac»toat  isma'  of  all  ktoda. 


movement  coUee- 

mcmherahlp. 

laipeechee  to  toe  execw* 

according  to  the  re^ 

of  radical  control  to 

untU  late  yester* 

developed  toat  sam4 

'  the  antlradlcal  move- 

making  arrange- 

ig  In  tols  dty  within 

Justloe  Peeora  n 
met  wlto  no  auooam. 
;when   Jtistlce   Peeom 

Riverside  Drive  froffi 
ly  after  the  executlvn 

Immediately  went  to 
of  Influenza  by  bbd 

Id  convention,  fwhen 
Bd  In.  nuraee  were,  or- 

bedalde. 

home,  however,  that 
t>ed.  with  only  mem- 

ig  permitted  to  vial{ 

»t  he  would  be  abia 
ibout  10  days. 
|ics{<o  had  It  that  Jus> 

iced  hta  Intsntlon  to 
Ion  of  members  of  the 
in  lata  are  not  driven 
ifUrmatlon  of  tola  also 

howevar.  that  when 

^vered.  Justice  Peeora 

with  otoers  In   the 

so-called  eontroUlnf 

[a  view  to  formtUattof 

alms." 
tginnlng  of  toe  TVA 
lunlsts  in  the  TVA 
he  was  toere.     It  ti 
could  not  have  baSB 
lan   14  years  and  aol 
^ave  a  great  many  wit. 
Ing  but  two  of  his 
Henry  C.  Hart  and 
are  both  Oommonlsta. 
Itted  Oommtmlat  end 
Ithst  Frsnts  wss  defl- 
Communist  fight  got 
yesra  ago  and  It  waa 
a  Hoxise  commlttaa. 
Into  the  Army,  and 
transferred  to  one 
cy  of  the  Government 
and   Is   now    getting 
David  Stone  Mar- 
Communist,  left  at 
le  to  Washington.    Re 
iraent   agencies   here, 
ken    care    of.     While 
rere  so  powerful  down 
ad  other  Communists 
thrtr   being  run  out 
led.  full-fledged.  100- 
aes  L  Smith  and  L  B. 
[of  Tennessee. 
^Ical  of  the  Communist 
aer  Ltllenthal.    Smith 
81.020  a  year  and  he 
nes.  and  toen  LUlen- 
after  him.     The  self- 
Mr    Hart,   got   up   a 
office  to  have  him  In- 
Mr     Clapp    waa    the 
{division  and  he  agreed 
and  tried  and  ap- 
ly.  a  proved  Commu- 
appolnted    another 
elvln  Siegel.  to  proee-, 
ence  fhowa  he  was  al-' 
Df  ofllcial  time  to  pre- 
another  Communist, 
appointed  to  defend 
ftd   poor   Smith    wlto 
gainst  him  and  wlto 
court    to    try    himT 
ilth  select  someone 
outside,  but  he  gave 
clerk  to  defend  blm 
attorney.    Therefore, 
ise.    Smito  had  come 
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bi  at  s  soiall  aalary  and  waa  tben  getttog 
8SJ0O  a  year  wban  out 
practiced  on  blm.  oat  of  whitta  be ' 
oat  of  tbm  TVA.  Mot  aaly  waa  Clapp  privy  to 
It.  bat.  of  oetirsa,  LlUenthal  knew  all  aboot 
it.  Why  did  ttoey  pot  Smith  ootT  fttmply 
because  he  wss  a  red-Uooded  Amerloaa  auMi 
these  and  their  employers  were  Oonmonlsta 
or  OasBmnnlst  sympathisers. 

These  faked,  trumped-ap,  dlahoaieat  and 
eomipUy  dtabonest  charges  sgatoat  Srattb 
were  not  broagbt  by  Ullentbal  htmseU.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  brought  by  H.  A.  Mar* 
fan  or  by  former  Eeaator  Papa,  the  otoer 
two  CoounlaetnnHrs.  Tbey  were  not  brought 
by  Mr.  Clapp.  the  Oaoferal  Msnapsr  at  tbe 
time.  Tbey  were  not  brought  by  John 
Praafclto  Plena,  ift.  Smith's  Immedlato 
supervtaor.  or  by  any  other  ottdal  of  tbe  TVA 
but  toey  ware  hr ought  by  aome  potrng  derka, 
all  Oommunlsta.  wbo  ware  waf  down  the 
list  to  aalarlaa.  Tbaae  cleriBB  wwe  BaWint 
ieaa  than  98.000  a  year.  Smitb'a  aalary  at 
that  time  was  93  JOO.  ha  bad 
eight  tiaies  and  bad  even 
January  1.  1838  before  he  was  dismissed  on 
January  81.  1980.  My  raooUeetlaB  la  that 
IJItanthal  aald  ba  dM  not  know  aaytbti« 
aboot  tola  flmitbcaaa  or  tba  Bolt  daaa.  Uhe 
did  not  know  anythlnc  aboot  It  be  did  not 
have  senae  eooogb  or  totormstlon  amwigh  to 
ba  tba  bead  of  tbs  TVA.  My  own  fiidgwrnt 
Is  It  wMs  Just  anotbar  on*  of  Ma  allcfc  tUcks. 
I  think  hs  knaw  about  It  and  that  be  gave 
them  free  reto.  Tbasa  ebagpes  ware  broagbt 
by  tbaee  young  Oonmanlsta  agalnat  Bmltb 
not  as  Oommunlsta.  of  eourse  not.  Tbey  were 
brought  to  tbe  same  of  the  OPW  <CIO 
tmlooK  and  toe  charpH  ««•  ao  flimsy  and 
rldiculooB  that  evan  a  pood  moot  ooart  Mwytw 
could  have  succeesfuUy  defended  SBiltb. 
That  waa  why  tha  Oommnalata  w«m  ao  to* 
mteat  tbatfiaittb  ha  dantad  ooMda  aouMM. 

L.  S.  BOCT.  ja. 

Tbe  Bolt  case  was  just  as  bad.  L.  B.  Bolt 
was  another  100-pareeat  Amartaaa.  am  bad 
no  time  for  Communist  fallarVae  and  falaa- 
hoods  and  double-dealli^  and  diataoaaKy  aad 
corruption.  It  was  about  this  tlaa  that  eom- 
munlam  waa  flourtehlz^  to  toe  TVA.  Mr. 
Bolt  waa  put  on  tha  stand  bj  ma,  and  he 
testified  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Bolt.  Now.  to  1987.  to  the  TVA  legal 
department,  of  wtilch  I  was  a  member,  tha 
situation  was  as  follows:  John  M.  Fraato 
was  an  avowed  Communist.  I  know  Jdhn 
personally,  and  I  can  stato  that  ba  was  a 
fanatical  type.  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion 
if  he  really  believed  to  It  >t>niigh  that  he 
would  give  his  life,  and  he  replied  very  seri- 
ously toat  he  oooldnt  totok  of  a  mora 
glorioas  deato  than  to  lead  some  worker 
revolution. 

"Senator  McBflAaon.  Did  you  xaport  th^ 
to  your  sopcrtor  oaeer? 

"Mr.  BOLT.  I  think  toe  explanation  wlU 
oome  out.  Senator." 

Now.  next  to  tois  group  was  Joseph  C. 
•wldler.  toe  present  general  counsel.  Herbert 
B.  Msrks.  recently  appointed  general  counsel 
of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commtasian  and  Mel- 
vln  Siegel.  (Inddentany,  Mr.  Sl^el  Is  now 
•n  employee  of  tbe  Atomic  Bnergy  Commls- 
Blon.) 

The  CRABncAW.  When  you  say  *next  to 
tola  group.'  what  do  you  mean  by  tbe  termT 

"Mr.  Bolt.  I  think  I  can  dartfy  It.  They 
never  acknowledged  openly  or  avowedly  that 
tbey  were  Oommtmlsts. 

"Now,  here  lu  a  factual  sitaattoa:  These 
three  men  to  particular  set  toemsalves  up  as 
consultants  and  advisers  to  toe  known  and 
avowed  Commnnlsts  withto  TVA.  In  other 
worth,  toere  was  no  effort  to  hide  the  ac* 
ttvtty  whatsoever  withto  toe  organlaatlan. 

"Senator  JOHitcoa.  Was  toat  role  of  ooa- 
■ultant  affldal.  or  Is  toat  your  tcrmt 

"Mr.  Bolt.  That  la  aoy  tarm.     In  other 
vords.   they  r/era   alvaja  ooof  antag:    tha 
knowa  Oommunlsta  from  otber  depai ' 
always  eomlag  up  to  tta  lopii 


aasatt  and  potog  toto  tbeee  eonfetenees  wlto 
toese  three  men,  Swldler.  Maita,  and  8!iepd. 

"Now,  tbetr  postttve  activity  waa  tols: 
Tbey  had  a  TVA  onloa  tbat  waa  an  M^ 
afflllato,  and  toere  was  a  small  groap  of 
known  Communists  wltbta  tbe  organlaatlon 
that  aoacht  to  oveatuiu  tbe  exlsttng  union 
and  make  It  a  CIO  aflUiate. 

"Now.  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  Herbert  S. 
Marks,  and  Melvto  Blegel  were  aetlvdy  propa- 
gandizing other  members  of  the  TVA  l^:al 
department,  parthmlarty  wlto  reference  to 
Joining  tols  ClO-afflliated  union.  The  proc- 
ess they  employed  was  this:  I  was  eztriimely 
busy  at  toe  time,  but  they  first  sent  tols 
John  Pranti  around  to  try  to  convert  ytm  to 
communism  and  toen  Insist  that  you  join 
this  CIO  or  support  toe  CIO  union**  (p.  181) . 
•  •••<» 

"Senator  JCkowlaho.  Now.  was  one  of  iiiem 
toe  head  man  in  toe  legal  department? 

"Mr.  Bolt.  No:  toe  general  counsel  of  toe 
legal  department  at  that  time  was  Junes 
Lawrence  Fly.  Tbe  solicitor,  as  I  recall,  was 
WUllam  C.  Fltts.  Jr. 


"Senator  McMasoh.  I  tolak  ba  U  an  ad- 
viser to  Mr.  Owen  D.  Toxing,  that  weU-kctowa 
Communist. 

"Mr.  Bolt.  And  his  disciples  were  Gordon 
R.  Clapp,  Artour  S.  J%ndrey — and  there  were 
some  otoers  to  toe  personnel  department. 

"Now,  tbese  three  men,  Swldler,  Marks  and 
Siegel.  vare  vary  idoae  frtenda  of  David  Ullen- 
thal. They  knew  each  other  aa  ioe.  Herb. 
Mel.  and  Dasa.  and  tbey  did  notbtog,  to  cither 
words,  wfthont  aaosrUtotag  how  toe  stod 
Maw  from  upatalra.  and  they  aaade  no  aiicret 
of  tbe  fact— 

"Senator  McKauja.  What  do  yov  mean  by 
*vpotairsT 

"Mr.  Bolt.  That  was  LUlentha!. 

"Senator  MCKsLUtt.  LDlenthal  was  *«p* 
stairs'? 

"Mr.  Bolt.  Tliat  la  rlgbt.  They  mado  ao 
secret  of  tha  fact.  Itiey  threw  their  wcl^t 
around  to  a  oooslderahle  extant;  to  other 
words.  Just  had  toe  threat  on  their  Upa.  IX 
you  dont  do  sCkch  and  such.  'I  wlU  ten  Dtve.' 

"And  on  one  occasion  I  hoard  Mai4:s  jriull: 
Tf  you  dont  do  such  pnd  stich.  I  srUl  tell 
Dave,  and  Dave  will  teU  Felix,  and  Felix  vUl 
tell  8am.  and  Bam  win  teU  toe  Skipper.' 

"Senator  McKsLLaa.  What  did  ba  meaii  by 
that? 

"Mr.  Bolt.  Wall. 'Dave' meant  David  Lillaa. 
thai.  Felix*  Bteant  Felht  Frankfurter.  "Sam' 
meant  Sam  Boaenman,  aad  the  Skipper' 
maaat  Prealdent  Boaaevelt"  (p.  2SS). 

Agato  Mr.  Bolt:  "Now.  we  get  down.  tbaa. 
to  aome  actual  cases,  aad  records  exist. 
There  waa  a  man  to  the  employ  of  TVA  by 
the  name  of  Bernard  'Buck'  Borah.  Be  waa 
an  avowed  Cooamunlat.  He  spent  most  oC  hla 
time  out  propagandizing  aad  organ brtng  on 
TVA  time.  Hla  supsrvlaor  waa  T.  Xievron 
BowanL 

"Mow.  tha  supervisor  attsmptad  to  mark  oa 
his  rectHd  eitoer  *unsatl8f actory'  or  to  fiismtss 
him.  but.  to  any  event,  an  Issue  waa  raised 
and  Borah  resisted.  He  waa  actively  da- 
fended  bj  Joseph  C.  Swldler.  Herbert  8. 
Marka.  and  Melvto  SlegeL"    (Baoord.  p.  284.) 

Incidentally.  Joseph  Swldlsr  la  the  ao- 
caUed  pena«l  oonnael  of  the  TVA.  Herbert 
Marks  and  Melvto  Siegel  are  now  employed 
by  LUlentoal  on  toe  Atomic  Bnergy  Oommis* 
slon.  whwe  he  haa  not  yet  been  conflrmad. 

And  agato  I  quote  Mr.  Bolt:  "Now.  tbefca  is 
anotoer  case,  that  of  Henry  C.  Bart.  He  w» 
an  avowed  Communist.  From  the  record  ot 
tba  Dies  conunlttee  aad  sdmlttad  testlmnny, 
I  doat  thlak  there  la  any  question  about  It. 
aad  the  TVA  ofl&dala.  Inrlading  Ocrdaa  B. 
Clajip  aad  Mr.  Hllenthal.  altbsr  kaaw  It  or 
should  haw  kaowa  It.  Botbai 
and  no  later  than  2  waaka  apa  thia  i 
anloglMd  OB  at  laaafe  two  dlflenat 

Oapp. 


McKbllab.  What  waa  doaa  with 
Bvtf   - 

"Mr.  Bolt.  Be  waa  rctolned. 

"Senates-  McKxLLAa.  And  promoted? 

•Mr.  Boa«.  And  promoted."  (Reoord.  pp; 
itt  JIfl.)  . 

Mr.  Clapp  taetlfled  that  when  Hart  pita 
thraagb  wlto  hla  edueatlan  at  tbe  eapeose  of 
tbe  Ooverament  and  oomee  back  to  thf  TVA. 
he  wUl  be  reemployed.    (Record,  p.  235.) 

Joba  F.  Pierce  waa  alao  tarmtostad  because 
ba  waa  not  a  Ocmmaalst.    (Record,  p.  St.) 

Oisipss  ware  brought  against  Jose|to  0. 
Swldler,  toe  present  co\mscI. 

Mr.  Bolt  testlflad:  "Oaorpe  P.  Oaat.  who 
was  director  of  personnel  under  Aubrey  WU- 
baarn,  who  has  now  baan  aterated  to  ba  gen- 
eral manager  of  TVA.  heard  toe  prooeedtop 
aad  admitted  coatferrtag  many  tlmaa  to  pri- 
vate with  Swldler  aa  to  what  should  be  doaa. 
And  tha  wbola  oCeet— I  caa  prova  it  by  the 
record— was  that  BerUDor  waa  pormtttad  to 
decide  his  own  esse.  At  the  eama  time  that 
was  going  on.  Mr.  LUleathal  waa  to  Grand 
Bapids.  Mkdk,  maktaf  a  apaedi,  which  paost 
of  toe  newspapers  In  the  cotmtoy  publlsbad, 
att  to  what  a  woBdertid  aaertt  syatam  TVA 
had.  I  can  produce  tha  raeord."  (1 
P.»7.) 

Bolt  teatlfied  toere  wssa  80  eha  . 
Swldler.  charging  btan  with  nisfal  aelfcma. 
violations  of  poUcy  msCten.  \»— <i«f»i  pou. 
ties.    (Beaovd.  p.  a37.> 

Bolt  named  Henry  C.  Bart.  Bernard  "Badtr 
Borah.  John  M  Frants.  Muriel  8.  WlUtems. 
AMpb  O.  Bwldlar.  BMhartS.  iSarks.  and  Mel- 
vto Selgel  and  in  discusatag  tbaaa  assarai 
wall-knowa  Ooaamaalsts.  be  aald:  "Aad  X 
think  toe  conclusion  Is  almost  IneaeapaHa 
that  Ifr.  T^liantbal  nonrtciad  aoeb  aattvlty.  tf 
aot  aaaoursged  tt."    (Baoord.  p.  aM.> 

Mr.  Bolt  aald  tba  foUowtag:  "I  waat  toglve 
tha  names  of  those  that  w 
tog  attended  OomtBOBlst  ■satlags; 
Franta.  Dr.  Barry  Casper.  Dorathy 
Rants.  Mabal  AheMnombla.  Beraart 
Howard  Faalar.  Barry  P.  Alber.  Boury  O. 
Jr..  Mlltoa  Maadel.  David  Stoaa  Martla.  Bmh 
8.  Martto.  Harry  T.  MUler.  BMiaid  T. 
Burton  Zlon.  BodoU  Bartram.  Bertha 
nova.  Joaeph  Barman  Oavaa.  Kannatb 
com.  Kanneto  Camaron,  Donald  Wheatcraft. 
Bdward  r.ilasA,  aad  Kathleea  B.  ■skta." 
(Reoord,  p.  340.) 

There  were  i2  to  this  ona  list,  aad  bare  are 
more:  Mra.  SUaaheto  Wtoston  Todd.  Frank  Ol 
Alexander.  Nelson  TTavla  Barr.  B.  O.  N*ehqff. 
F.  Woods  Bfrkman.  Louis  F  Kralnock.  Ber- 
nard Frank.  Barry  C.  Bauer.  V.  V  Paul.  Lu- 
eme  Thomburgh,  Mtirlel  Borah,  w^t^^riit^ 
Rofamer  and  her  husband.  Burton  J.  Zlon. 
Artour  8.  Jaadrey.  B.  B.  Scfaulta.  BUaabeto 
AUen.  Boland  Wank.  Forrest  Alten,  and  Bugb 
urban.    In  an.  «X    (Becord.  p.  940.) 

Agcto,  Mr.  B<dt  testlfled:  "Now.  wban  this 
news  broke,  that  Jaoies  L.  Smlto  had  been 
framed  by  toe  Communists — and  It  waa  to 
boto  newspapers — no  effort  was  mads  on  toe 
part  of  toe  management  of  TVA  to  make  rsatl* 
tntkai  to  James  L.  Sntlto.  No  spdogy  waa 
ever  offered.  They  stiU  say.  and  toey  my 
today,  to  otoer  worda,  that  toey  are  satlaflsd 
wlto  the  Smito  record.  That  reoord  Is  before 
toe  other  committee.  Tbey  are  perfectly  wlll- 
lag,  oa  the  otber  band,  to  tpke  the  word  of 
an  avowed  Oommtmlat  wbldi  toey  are  now 
dolag  to  the  ease  of  Henry  C.  Hart."  (Becord. 
p.  Ml.) 


"Senator  Mcma»mi.  Now.  aa  for  this  John 
PTaato  that  said  to  you  to  I98i  that  ha  was 
aa  atuwad  Oommtmlst  aad  be  would  Mlos 
BOthlag  batter  tbaa  to  die  leadtag  a  raeoit 
against  the  OoveranMnt.  Be  aald  that  to 
yoa.dld  ha? 

"Mr.  Bon.  Tas:  that  Is  right.  Bs  waa 
faaatteaL  Bis  eyas  would  Ught  up  vThMi  fea 
would  talk  aboot  it."    (Beeord.  p.  PM.) 

Mow.  LIlleBUMi   tatoogbt  boto  Jotai   M. 
Franta  aad  Henry  C.  Bart  bMora  tba 
Both  of  toem 
and  boto  of  them 


A^ACit 
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on  both  ■IdM  of  this  oontroTcrsy, 

their  cro«-«x«mlnatlaiu  It  looked 

of  tbein  were  m  guilty  m  It  wu 

:or  men  to  be. 

connection,  »n   Interesting  thing 

When  Hart  came  down  here  from 

.  where  ht  la  attending  school  at 

Oovem£a|ent  expenae.  he  went  to  the  home  at 

apd  put  up  there.    Here  la  the  test!- 
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up?- 
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Senatbr     tdCKxujtm.     Mdnday     moming. 
boiel  did  you  go  to? 

',  I  did  not  go  to  a  hotel,  air. 
McKKLLAB.  Tou  have   not  been 
at  a  hotel? 
.  Ho.  air. 

Where  are  jrou  putting 


"Senat » 


;  putting 
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a«nat  IT  MoKsixaa. 


Hjrr. 
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I  would  rather  not  anawer  that, 
relevant,  air. 
Senator  MCKniAa.  WUl.  U  la  vwy  *•!•- 

?ant  to  tpla  hearing. 

I  wUl  be  glad  to  anawer  If  tha 
will  direct  me.  Senator. 
McKnxAa.  I  hope  the  chairman 
direct  blm,  beocuae  It  la  a  part  of  tha 
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UCKMLLAM.  Have    you    seen    Mr. 

since  you  have  been  here  today? 

Yea.  air;  I  saw  him  thla  mom* 


Wban   did   70a   gat 
I  got  here  00  Monday  evening. 


the  other  Communist  who  ap- 
teatlfled  after  Hart  got  through. 
MrKKi.LAa.  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
I  believe  you  atated  you  had. 
you  see  him  and  under  what 
iff 

Wall.  I  aaw  him  alttlng  In  the 
Cfiam'ier  thla  morning,  air. 

McKBxaa.  That  la  the  only  time 
seen  him? 

And   then   at  noon   receas  be 
snd  shook  my  hand. 

McKsTX^a.  Now.  whom  else  have 
from  the  TVA? 
That  la  all.  air. 

McKxLLAa.  Have    you    conferred 
about  thla  matter  since  you 


E  Aar. 


Tea.  air.     When  I  first  reached 

p  bon<>d  the  TVA  repreaentative.  Mlaa 

Owen,  and  aakad  her  two  ques- 

was   who   had   taatifled   in   the 

1  Energy  Committee  to  date,  and  the 

— 1  whether  I  would   be  permitted 

record  on  the  Smith  hearings  In 

offlces 

MrKKi.fjia.  And  did  ahe  fumiah 


the 


No.  air. 
tior  McKkllab.  Who  furnished  them 


]  lACT.  Nobody,  sir.    I  did  not  raad 


E  AKT 


reccrd 


teat  fled 


tatClfled 
knoi  riedge 


"Mr.  Habt.  I  already  aald.  sir.  in  the  Unit 
Federal  workera  employees'  paper 

"Senator  McKkims   80  you  made  up 
mind  as  to  Mr   Smith's  testimony,  what 
saw  la  the  employees'  paper  of  the  TVA? 

'Mj  .  Habt    Yes,  sir. 

"Senator    McKbllab.  Have    you    got 
with  you? 

"tto:  Habt.  No.  sir. 

"Seaator  McKbixab.  Where  la  Itt 

"Mj-.  Habt   I  do  not  know.  air. 

"Seaator  McKbuab.  Where  did  you  ei 
Ine  It? 

"Mj    Habt.  I  examined  It  when  It  waa 
trlbuted. 

"Senator  McKbluui.  Oh,  you  have  not 
aimlned  It  since? 

'Mr  Habt.  No:  air. 

"Senator  McKbllab.  So  the  young  lady 
the  TVA  here.  Mlaa  Owen,  did  not  show 
to  you? 

"Mr.  Habt.  ho.  air."  *    •  • 

The  foregoing   ahows  the  nature  of 

5 art's  testimony.     It  waa  falae  In  sUbst 
Id  In  fact     It  win  be  aaen  from  other 
of  bla  own  teatlmony  that  he  aaw  Miss 
guerlte   Owena   and    stayed    with    John 
Frantz.  and   ha  saw  and   talked  with 
LUlenthal. 


McKbllab.  So  what  you  had  to 
Mr.  Smith  waa  about  reading  what 
aay  in  the  hearlnga? 

No:  the  purpose  ct  my  inquiry 

r  I  should  fsmlllanae  myself  with 

In  order  to   prepare   myself   to 

<luestlona.     I  have  not  done  so.       _^ 

McKbllab.  So    you    have    beenr^" 

abbut  Mr.  Smith  this  afternoon 

familiarising  yourself  with  what  h« 

to.  have  you  not? 

lABT   That   la  correct,  sir.    What  I 

this  afternoon  la  based  upon 

that  I  recollect  all  employeea 

February  of  1939.  at  the  time  that  hla 

waa  summarised  in  an  announca- 

the  employeee. 

MCKBLLAB.  What  did  they  get? 
"what  all  employeea  got.'  Waa  It  a 
of  the  ci 


MATnf*    CBIflBSTKD    BOSBBT    F. 
COMMTTinST  LBTTSB  WBllHW  BT   HABT 

At  this  point  I  want  to  read  thu  lett 
Post  Omcs  Box  1604. 
gnoaville.Tenn..  January  31. 19ii,] 
Mr.  RosBBT  F.  Hall. 

Secretary,  Communist  Party, 

District  No.  17.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dbab  Combaob  Boa:  We  have  had 
aucceas  In  our  lateat  undertaking  to 
the  TV>  of  a  reactionary -burgeois  supervl 
who  stood  In  our  way  and  prevented  the 
panslon  of  the  party  control  of  the  employe 
organisation.  He  waa  antllabor  and  bis 
of  view  waa  so  repugnant  to  our  ideals 
we  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  aa  t\ 
argument  seemed  definitely  hopeleea 

We  must  explain  that  under  the  empU 
relationship  policy  of  the  TVA.  we  were 
fronted  with  certain  definite  obstacles, 
presiime.  of  course,  that  the  oral  reporta 
you  from  Comrade  Laurent  Frants  have 
fjred  thla  In  detail. 

The  move  waa  accompliahed  through 
party  fraction  on  the  files-shop  commltt 
of  the  Knozvllle  Lodge  of  the  UFW.  It 
having  been  3  years  since  we  were  01 
whelmlngly  victorious  in  throwing  the 
bodily  into  the  UFW  in  a  clever  maneui 
in  1937.  the  detalla  ol  which  we  assume 
heard  from  Comrades  Ted  Wellman  and 
neth  Malcolm  at  the  time  It  occurred. 

Comrade  John  Prantz  was  selected  to 
the  charges  and  was  aided  magnificently 
Comrades  Cameron.  Miller.  Urban,  and 
other  comrade  whose  name  will  not  be  me 
tloned  here  becauae  of  the  high  position 
occupies,  but  you  doubtless  know  of  whc 
we  speak.     I.  myself,  did  some  work  on 
matter,  but  the  credit  goes  to  those  ni 
above  and  below. 

The  skunk,  who  waa  the  object  of  our 
forta.  waa  James  L.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Cent 
Files.     We  took  unusual  precautions  to 
sure  that  once  we  brought  the  charges, 
we  could  make  them  stick,  all  along  the  II 
and   this,   of   course,   involved   conaldc 
ground  work. 

But  Comrade- Abercromble.  of  the  Nc 
branch,  and  Chairman  Borah,  of  the  Knc 
ville  TVA   branch,   did   a   wonderful    job 
persuasion  and  were  eapeclally  diligent 
at  the  same  time  properly  secretive,  so 
to  accompltah  the  deelred  end,  without 
cloalngthe  ultima^  and  baalc  objective, 
all  of  .whom  they  had  to  contact,  in 
to  IflitlTe  that  Smith  would  receive  01 
cool  reception  and  no  encouragement  in 
fight  against  our  charges. 

Many  meetings  and  conferences  had  to 
held  and  It  waa  also  nsoaaary  to  consult 
Comrsdes  Wellman  and  Crouch  several 
on  matters  of  strategy  and  policy. 


i  succeaaful,  because  to- 

jciapp.  director  of  per- 

3usly  prepared  finding 

id  la  removed  as  head 

Smith  Is  now  expected 

lade  only  a  very  feeble 

iself .     It  is,  of  course, 

low  that  the  party  hers 

[naliae  the  stren«{th  of 

luuld  be  able  to  expand 

I  additional  recruita  on 

ive  made  in  the  Smith 

the  TVA  and  Norrla 
Id  Comrade  Taylor  our 
for  future  succsaa. 
Hbnbt  C.  Habt. 
\Aati3tant  Chairman. 
3ur  urgent  request  re* 
extra  bundles  of  the 
TVA  offices  and   thla 
Immediate    attention, 
rlbutlon  which  we  bavt 
?ut  the  DW  in  another 
1th  a  nod  to  the  mem* 

Itter  about  which  so 
te  facts  are  very  almple. 
lat  the  letter  U  dated 

admlta  that  he  was 

11  January  1939     The 

ictlve  aa  a  Communist 

IprU  1939,  which  la  la 

las  shown  by  the  testl- 

I  Paris,  who  was  also  ft 

joined  the  Communist 

M    purpose  of  exposing 

}f  the  record  she  tells 

leetlng  in  KnoxvlUe  at 

ent,  aa  ahown  by  the 

Now.  waa  Mr.  Bart  at 

ras  prsssnt  when  you 

I  was  present.     He  gave 
It  on  my  telephone. 
He  gave  it  out  over 
was  publlahed?    And 

ras  on  Thuraday,  yes;  I 

April  27,  1939? 
right. 

And  If  Mr.  Bart  a&y 
1  unlet  Party  in  Jan- 
listaken  about  It? 
Mistaken,  or  crazy,  one;  X 

I  want  to  ask  you  If 
>rs  from  Mr.  Hart. 

I  a  Dally  Worker  there 

about  Laaaer  that  he 

read"  (p.  700. record). 

>ove    referred    to    from 

a  remarkable  hiatory. 

31.  1939.  aa  will  be 

It     That  waa  the  day 

lered  removed  as  bead 

the  TVA  by  Gordon  R. 

lager     It   will   be   re- 

^andrey    waa   aaalstant 

^1    and    he    heard    the 

and  also  that  Melvin 

lepartment   prosecuted 

same  John  M.  Frants 

ganged  up  on  thla 

aliso  appointed  him  a 

ck.  who  was  not  a  law- 

imunlst  as  heretofore 

ly  been  shown  be3rond 

a  Communist  aa  lata 

never  been  ahown  by 

[that  he  ever  resigned; 

quit  the  Communist 

ir.  remarkable  to  state. 

day  that  the  Com* 

100-percent  American* 

IS  a  grand  event  In  tha 

Ts   history     The  letter' 

led  from  Knoxville  tha 

removed.  January  31, 

mailed  from  the  prl- 

loiiglng  to  Mrs.  Paulina 
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Crumley,  a  TVA  employee,  who  aald  ahe  and 
her  roomate  had  the  only  keys  to  the  box. 
All  these  facts  were  evidently  in  the  mind  of 
Henry  Hart.  Who  knew  more  about  Smith'a 
conviction  than  anyone  elae?  Of  course  It 
waa  hla  real  prosecutor,  Henry  C.  Hart.  '  Who 
knew  that  'teb  Hall  waa  bead  of  the  Com- 
tnunlat  Party  down  in  Birmingham?  OC^ 
course  he  was  the  friend  and  fellow  Com* 
mimist.  Rob  Hall.  It  had  to  be  somebody 
.who  knew  the  facts  and  Henry  EUtrt  more 
than  any  one  person  on  Ood's  earth  knew 

'  the  facts.  He  had  gotten  up  the  petition 
agalnat  Smith;  be  had  proaacuted  Smith; 
and  had  taken  an  active  part  until  the  order 
waa  issued  removing  Smith  from  the  rolls  of 
tha  TVA.  Henry  Hart  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  admitted  that  he  bad 
sent  reporu  to  Ted  Wellman.  State  aecretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  Tennessee.  How 
natural  waa  it  for  him  to  send  a  report  also 
to  the  district  aecretary,  Mr.  Hall.  I  quote 
from  the  hearings: 

"Senator  Hawkis  Will  you  tell  us,  and  1 
think  you  want  to  be  sincere,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  rctually  did 
aa  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  be* 
cause  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  a  half 
hour  and  I  atlll  do  not  know. 

"Mr.  Habt.  I  read  the  Dally  Worker,  paid 
my  duea.  and  made  regular  reports  to  Well* 
man."  •,  .  ,  .  N 

Now  Wellman  was  the  Siata  caerattty  oif 
the  Commimlst  Party.  .  No  one  knew  that 
better  than  Hart,  because  Wellman  solicited 
Hart  to  joiik  the  party.     In  the  foregoing 

.  letter  to  Hall,  Hart  aald:  "The  move  waa 
accampli£hed*)thrcugh  the  party  fraction  on 
the  files  shop  committee  of  the  Knoxville 
lodge  of  the  UFW,  it  now  huvlng  been  2  years 
since  we  *rere  overwhelij^lngly  victorious  In 
throwing  the  AFOK  bodily  into  the  UFW  In 
a  clev^  maneuver  in  1937,  the  details  of 
which  we  assume  you  heard  from  Comradea 
Ted  Wellman  and  Kenneth  Malcolm  at  the 
time  it  occurred." 

60  that  Hart's  own  evidence  shows  that  he 
was  the  only  one  In  the  TVA  cell  of  Commu- 
nlsts  who  had  all  this  Information,  for  he 
had  been  a  Communist  since  1937 

The  letter  Itself  was  not  published  for 
about  3  years.  It  wa»  publlaheolr  the  Knox- 
ville Journal  on  June  27.  1943.  Mr  Hart. 
Mr.  -LUlenthal.  Mr.  Clapp.  were  all  in  Knox- 

.  Ville  and  all  read  It.  There  caL  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Hall  knew  about  It.  He  la  now  right 
here  In  Waahlni^on  but  he  was  not  put  rn 
the  stand  It  waa  not  denied  by  Hart,  or 
Llllenthal.  or  Hall,  or  Clapp.  Nobody  an* 
swered  It.  On  July  26,  about  a  month  later. 
It  was  again  published  under  a  Washington 
dateline.  In  the  Knoxville  Kews  Sentinel. 
Still  no  one  connected  with  the  IVA  or  the 
Communist  Party  denied  it  Nobodv  denied 
It  even  though  Mr.  Clapp  and  Mr.  Hart  had 
gotten  together  and  prepared  an  affidavit 
and  called  It  a  forgery  That  anawer  was 
prepared  on  July  10.  1948,  16  or  16  days  after 
tLe  Knoxville  Journal  published  It  and  abcut 
18  daya  before  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
published  It.  It  had  already  been  prepared 
when  the  News  Sentinel  published  the  letter 
and  the  details  about  It  coming  from  Wash- 
ington. 

They  never  published  the  affidavit  wntu 
Clapp  got  In  hot  water  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  then  the  old  discarded 
affidavit  that  they  did  rot  have  the  nerve  to 
publish  when  It  was  prepared,  althotigh  both 
papers  bad  published  the  letter,  was  brought 
forth.  And  It  was  not  offered  until  it  had 
been  publicly  announced  that  the  Dies  com- 
mittee did  not  have  either  one  of  the  photo- 
rtatlc  copies  of  the  letter  that  the  affldavlt 
Wtm  first  offered  in  the  other  committee  and 
Henry  Hart  was  brought  here  to  testify  con- 
cerning It. 

It  waa  soon  found  that  the  affidavit  could 
not  stand  the  test  and  they  then  brought 
Communist  Hart  from  his  school  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  add  his  testimony  concerning  It.'  He 
virtually  admitted  evegthlng  that  was  In  it 
•a  shown  by  the  recora.    Even  now  there  Is 


not  a  resl  fset  In  the  letter  that  is  disputed. 
No  one  else  but  a  Commimlst  oould  have 
written  It.  and  he  had  to  be  an  educated 
Communist  to  have  written  as  good  a  letter. 
Further  about  this  letter,  it  was  developed 
In  the  hearing  that  the  Knoxville  Newa  Senti- 
nel, a  tremendously  pro-Llllenthal  paper, 
evidently  having  talked  with  Llllenthal  and 
Clapp  and  Hart,  sent  a  special  represenutlve 
to  Washington  to  find  out  If  the  letter  were 
correct— Daniel  Kidney — to  investigate  and 
advlae  whether  the  Dies  committee  had  such 
a  letter  in  their  files.  Here  Is  what  Mr. 
Kidney  telegraphed,  on  July  26,  1943,  to  his 
newspaper,  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  from 
Washington:  "That  the  Diea  committee  did 
find  65  Communist  Party  members  In  the 
Investigation  In  the  TVA  area  waa  verified 
today  by  Robert  Stripling,  chief  of  the  Dies 
staff.  'We  did  not  make  the  names  public, 
but  certainly  expected  TVA  to  see  that  Com- 
munists were  purged  from  Ita  staff.'  Mr. 
Stripling  said.  Instead  the  committee  files 
contain  a  letter  from  Henry  C.  Hart,  Jr.,  TVA 
personnel  employee,  claiming  that  the  Com- 
munists were  Instrumental  In  getting  James 
L.  Smith,  native  Knoxvllllan.  fired  from 
TVA."  And  thereupon  the  Nawa  Sentinel 
did  publifh  the  Hart  letter.  In  Its  entirety 

'  in  bold^-faced  type  and  It  had  never  been 
denied  until  this  time. 

If  that  photostatic  copy  of  the  latt^er  had 
not  been  in  the  Dlea  committee  files  at  that 

j^me  when  Daniel  Kidney  was  sent  to  examine 
Into  this  matter,  he  would  have  expssed 
the  whole  matter  aa  a  colossal  fraud  and  so 
would  have  his  paper,  which  Is  on  the  side 
of  Llllenthal,  but  they  verified  the  lettfer  and 
thereupon  publlahed  the  letter. 

the  LET7TB   TTSDJF 

Now  let's  take  the  letter  Itself.  Remember 
that  the  real  prosecutor  of  Smith  was  Hart. 
And  he  had  been  prosecuting  him  for  at 
least  6  weeks.  Remember  that  Hart  was  u 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University.  And  look 
at  the  language  of  the  letter  In  the  first  para- 
graph where  he  calls  Smith  "a  reactionary 
burgeois  supervisor."  Remember  that  he 
was  one  of  the  young  employees  holding  a 
place  not  paying  over  $2,000  a  year  in  the 
TVA  and  that  Smith  was  a  long-time  em- 
ployee of  the  TVA  who  waa  getting  t3.500  a 
year. 

And  then  note  In  the  third  paragraph  his 
close  association  with  Ted  Wellman  and  Ken- 
neth Malcolm,  which  Is  In  accord  with  the 
facts.  In  the  fourth  paragraph,  note  that 
Comrade  John  Frantz  and  Comrades  Cam- 
eron, Miller,  Urban  were  all  members  of  the 
prosecuting  party  And  his  statement  about 
how  much  work  he  had  done  on  the  Smith 
case,  and  that  was  In  accord  with  the  facta 
Then  note  what  he  said  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph, "We  took  unusual  precautions  to  in- 
sure that  once  we  brought  the  charges,  that 
we  could  make  them  stick,  all  along  the  llhe 
and  this,  of  course.  Involved  considerable 
ground  work." 

And  then  note  his  reference  in  the  seventh 
paragraph  to  Comrades  Abercromble  and 
Borah,  and  in  other  paragraphs  to  Comrades 
Wellman  and  Crouch,  and  to  Gordon  Clapp 
and  how  Intimately  he  spoke  of  theae,  and 
It  is  easily  seen  that  nobody  but  Hart  could 
have  written  the  letter  In  the  face  of  his  own 
testimony,  much  less  the  teatlmony  of  all 
the  others. 

Another  fact  that  I  want  to  call  out  eape- 
clally is  shown  In  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
the  Hart  letter:  •••  •  •  and  another  com- 
rade whose  name  will  not  be  mentioned  here 
because  of  the  high  position  he  occupies,  but 
you  doubtless  know  of  whom  we  speak." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man  was 
Llllenthal  himself. 

It  wUI  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
munists were  talking  about  the  time  would 
soon  come  and  the  revolution  would  soon 
take  place  and  the  Communists  would  reign 
supreme  In  the  United  Btatee. 

Lieutenant  Detective  Osborne,  at  tha 
Birmingham  Police  Department,  who  made  s 


splendid  witness  In  the  case,  testified  fully 
and  fraely  and  truly  how  the  photostatic  copy 
was  obtained  in  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Barker 
testified  in  like  manner  how  the  photostat 
copy  was  left  with  Mr  Dies,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

On  page  396  of  the  record  Is  to  be  found 
the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Detective  Os- 
borne. He  testified  that  on  the  day  before 
Investigator  Barker  got  to  Birmingham,  he 
had  arrested  Mr.  Laurent  Frantr.  brother  of 
John  M.  Frantz,  in  the  headquarters  of  tha 
Communist  Party  In  Birmingham.  At  that 
time  Communist  Hall  had  his  office  In  Bir- 
mingham and  Frants  was  found  In  Hall% 
offloe. 

Hall  disappeared  before  the  detective  got 
to  the  office  with  the  deputy  United  States 
marshal  to  serve  a  subpena  on  them  for  tha 
Dies  committee.     (Record,  p.  896.) 

"Senator  McKzllab.  Will  you  tell  whom 
jrou  found  at  the  offices  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  Qarke  Building? 
"Mr.  OsBORifx.  At  2  p  m.  April  9, 1940. 
"Senator  McKbltab.  April  9.  1940? 
"Mr.  OsBoxifx.  Yes,  sir. 
"I  returned  to  detective  headqtuirters  on 
my  assignment  at  that  time.    I  was  in  charge 
of  the  un-Amcrlcanlsm  activity  detail.  Bir- 
mingham Police  Depnrtmeiit.    On  reaching 
my  ofllce.  Chief   E.   L.   Holland   called   ma 
into    his    office    and    Introduced    me    to    a 
deputy  marshal  by  the  name  of  Ellis  whom 
he  said  bad  a  subpena  for  Robert  F.  Hall 
for  the  Dies  committee  and  asked  would  I 
accompany  Mr.  El  lis  over  to  the  headquarters 
and  effect  the  arrest  or  serve  the  subpena. 
Mr  Ellis  and  myself  went  to  the  headquar- 
"ters.  236  Clarke  Building,  Birmingham,  and 
the  door  was  shut.    I  knocked  several  times. 
In  response,  a  young  man  came  to  the  door 
and  whefi  I  made  myself  known  to  him  ha 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face,  1  catching  It 
with  my  foot  to  block  the  shut.     I  went  in- 
side and  I  asked  for  Robert  F.  Hall,  and  ha 
said  that  he  was  not  there,  he  did  not  know 
him,  or  had  not  seen  him.    I  asked  him 
was  he  employed  at  that  ofllce.  he  said  he 
waa  not,  that  be  was  just  doing  some  personal 
work  on   the  typewriter.     I  asked   him   his 
name  and  he  refxised  to  give  it  to  me.    I 
iearched  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  city  officer 
and  I  found  In  his  'possession  some  mall  for 
Robert  F.  Hall  and  also  a  key  to  the  office. 
He  would  not  talk.    I  took  him  over  to  tha 
police  headquarters    and    questioned    him. 
and  about  4  or  6  o'clock  on  the  same  data, 
while  I  was  questioning  this  subject,  whom 
I  found  to  be  Laurent  Frantz.  Mr.   Barker 
come  in  and  Introduced  himself  to  me  as  be* 
Ing  an  Investigator  for  the  Dies  committee." 
(Record,  "p.  397.) 

"Senator  McKbllab.  Tou  had  already  ar> 
rested  Mr.  Frantz? 

"Mr.  OSBOBNE.  Yes,  atT.  Mr.  Frantz  <Ms  ar- 
rested before  Mr  Barker  got  over.  Mr.  Barker 
arrived  at  4:05.  I  said.  'Well,  I  guess  I  have 
got  one  of  these  "Commies"  here  If  you  want 
to  check  on  him.'  He  showed  his  credentials 
to  Frantz  and  Frantz  would  not  talk  to  him, 
so  I  finally  put  him  In  jail,  and  after  getting 
the  key  off  of  him,  Mr.  Barker  and  myself 
went  back  over  to  the  Communist  beadquar* 
ters  late  that  afternoon  and  that  night  and 
looked  around  at  certain  documents,  taking 
about  85  or  40  different  documents,  letters, 
from  different  parties,  to  have  them  photo- 
stated. This  particular  letter,  which  Im* 
pressed  me  so  at  that  time  was  for  the  fact 
that  I  had  handled  Hall,  arrested  Hall,  also 
Frantz,  Taylor,  and  was  looking  for  Crouch. 
"What  struck  my  attention  at  that  time 
was  the  fact  of  the  Daily  Worker  being  In- 
serted Inside  of  another  paper  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  TVA  property. 

"Senator  McKbllab.  How  was  thstff  Z  did 
not  get  that. 

"Mr.  Onobmb.  I  aald  what  struck  oiy  at- 
tention wac  also  the  postscript  oC  tba  lattar 
whara  It  says  their  method  of  dlstrllmtlng 
the  Daily  Worker  would  be  to  Insert  tt  In  an- 
other newspaper  and  give  It  out  to  tba  TVA 
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Party 
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•aid.  'It  looks  Ilka  your  TVA  la  in- 

there.  Barker.'    He  said.  'I  do  not 

are  checking  on  It  up  there.'    So 

,  m.  on  the  10th  Mr.  Barker  and 

to  the  ElecUlc  Blue  Printing 

at  that  time  was  located  at  108^ 

first  Street,  to  have  the  docu- 

t    we   had    photostated.      We    re- 

with  the  gentleman  who  made 

after  It  was  made  he  turned  It  over 

Barker  and  I  then  went  back  to 

and  read  them  over,  then  I  turned 

:  to  Mr.  Barker.     I  did  not  keep  a 

of  them.    Neither  did  the  man 

the  prlnU."    ( Record,  pp.  397-398. ) 

t  Detective  Osborne  read  into  the 

alBdavlt  from  the  Dectrlc  Blue- 

:o.  stating  that  photostatic  copies 

were  mads  as  Mr.  Osborne  had 

(Record,  p.  S08.) 

17.  Mr.  Barker  testified  as  to 

did   with   these  letters,   including 

ifritten  by  Mr.  Hart.    Mr.  Barker  on 

and  465  and  455  positively  Identl- 

llBtter. 

McKzLUUt  What  did  you  do  with 
of  that  letter? 

Detective  Oebome  and  I  re- 

of  the  orlgliuU  material  to  room 

Clark  Building,  the  Commimlst 

and  put  It  back  whcrs 


al 

tJie 
he  idquarters. 


f  )und  it. 


CongT»sman 


Mr*^" '  ^»   What  did  you  do  with 
after  you  got  here? 
BKarm.  I  delivered  all  that  material 
Martin  Dies  in  bis  office  In 
House  Office  Building. 

McMahom.  Getting  back  to  when 
to  Mr.  Dies  about  your  material 
roimddown  In  Birmingham,  did  you 
attention  to  this  particular  letter? 

a.  Oh.  yes;  very  deftnltsly,  and 
am  oonflng  to  that. 

McMabom.  Tou   considered   this 
discovery? 
B^tam   I  considered  It  an  important 


-Mr 
to 
the  New 

"Senatbr 
you  spo^s 
that  you 
call  his 

"Mr. 
I 


"Senatir 
Impoitaat 


•n 
-Mr 

piece  of 

munlst 
the  lette  ■ 


copy? 

"Mr. 

letter. 


"Senat  yt 


Juti 


the  lette  ■ 
tMhas 
C.  Bart. 
Mcratarj 
BoK  187], 
copy  of 
lomm 
■Mr 
reccUectlbn 


and  457. 
And 


and  fron 
an  exact 
Ooouti 
quarters 

"Mr 

The 
letter 
Dtas 
have 
Llllentb4l 

■lUBlSt 


iM  ar< 
a  p^lcfe 
written 
when  he 
tilled 
and 


wl^ 


body 
wrots 


whs 
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evidence  because  It  abowed  Com- 
4ctivitles  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  U 
was  to  be  believed  on  its  face. 
"Senatbr    McBIahon.  Tou    discussed    that 
with  Mr.  Dies? 

"Mr.  Buiua.  Oh.  yes. 

-Senatir  McMsaoir.  He  read  Itf 

-Mr.  B  iBxia.  He  read  It. 

-Senatpr  Kwowlahd.  The  photostat  or  the 


I  A 


The  photostat  copy  of  the 


McKsujUL  1  want  to  ask  you  U 

that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 

shown  you  as  coming  from  Henry 

Jr..  to  an  address  to  Robert  P.  Hall. 

of  the  Communist  Party.  Post  Office 

.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  is  that  a  true 

1  he  original  that  you  fo\md  In  that 

Communist  office  down  there? 

EJuLKsa.  It  appears  to  be.     My  beat 
ts  that  It  U."     (Record,  pp.  458 


a{  aln: 


"Senatfir    McKxxxai.  In    your    judgment. 

your  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Ls  that 

copy  of  the  letter  that  you  and  Mr. 

found    in    the   Communist    head- 

at  Blrmln^am? 

Tes.  sir."     (Record,  p   450.) 

photostatic   copies   of  the   Hart 

left  with  the  chairman  of  the 

by  Mr  Barker  as  they  ahould 

They  were  thrown  out  by  Mr. 

or  Mr.  Hart  or  one  of  their  Com* 

I  rtends. 


vto 
wiire 
coacmlttee 
be<n 


thU 


not  '^sponsible  for  tt.    There  Isnt 
of  doubt  about  tluit  letter  being 
by  the  witness.  Mr.  Bart,  because 
was  brought  h«re  to  testify,  he  t«a- 
bls  head  down  for  the  most  part 
one  of  the  poorest  witnesses  that 
before  any  .«■— rtttee.     1  dont 
Is  a  doubt  !■  tfe»  mind  of  any- 
heard  or  knows  the  facts  that  he 


If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  about  this  Is 
ter.  Senator  Johwsom  of  Colorado  remc 
that  doubt  In  the  testimony  of  another 
cited.  sloW'Wltted.  ridiculous  Communl 
witness  by  the  name  of  Kenneth  Camer 

Od  page  735  of  the  record  Senator  Johi 
aski^  him  this  question:  "Did  you  do  an] 
thing  officially,  or  anything  in  any  way. 
show  that  the  letter  was  In  error  at  the  tl 
it  was  called  to  your  attention?    Or  did  y( 
wait  until  you  found- out  that  the  Hart 
nature  was  no  longer  In  existence  before 
r  'sed  any  objection  to  the  contents  of 
letter? 

"Mr.  .CSMxaoif .  I  did  not  raise  any  obj 
tlon.  public  objection  to  the  contents  ot 
letter:  no,  sir." 

That   shows   just   what    happened    atxil 
this  letter.     They  did  not  publish  an 
davit  of  denial  of  the  letter,  until  they  knt 
Hall    had    destroyed    the    letter    Itself 
they  had  gotten  somebody  in  the  Dies 
mittee  to  destroy  the  two  photostatic  copk 

That  tella  the  whole  story  st>out  this  U 
ter. 

JACK  coim 

Another  wltnees  against  Mr.  Llllenthal 
Jack  Comer.  Mr.  Comer  went  with  the 
in  1933  and  remained  until  1041.  He 
signed  at  that  time  anc  began  to  practl 
law  He  bad  gone  to  night  law  school  be(4 
that.  He  testified  that  Henry  C.  Hart 
proud  and  boastful  Communist:  and 
John  Prantz  was  an  "avowee*  Commt 
during  his  days  at  the  University  of  Tenn4 
see  at  Knoxvllle.  and  he  preached  comml 
nlsm  to  everyone  while  at  the  TVA":  and 
he  was  thrown  in  jail  in  Knoxvllle  sever 
times  for  Inciting  riots.  (Record,  p.  355 
the  Clapp  hearing.) 

He  testified  that  those  in  charge  of 
constantly  discriminated  in  favor  of  Cot 
munlst  unions.  He.  himself,  was  presldi 
of  TVA's  whlte-coDar  A.  P.  of  L.  unlc 
The  CIO  Communist  union  took  his  re 
and  bank  accounts. 

"Comer  went  Into  the  justice  of  pei 
court  of  the  late  Squire  J.  Mack  Moulden 
replevin  the  records  snd  was  confronted 
a  battery  of  top  TVA  legal  talent.  Joe 
Swldier.  now  general  counsel;  Herbert  Marl 
(now  a  lawyer  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Cc 
mission  under  Llllenthal):  Melvln  8i< 
(now  a  lawyer  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
mission  under  Llllenthal).  and  Richard 
Mosher." 

These  lawyers  said  the  records  were  not 
be  foimd.  but  Comer  obtained  them.     (1 
ord.  p.  357  of  Clapp  hearings;  p.  359.) 

He   testified   that   Communists   were 
ferred   In   this  organization   all   during 
testimony.    He  testified  as  follows  concer 
Ing  a  visit  of  a  Japanese  delegation  to 
TVA  about  1  or  a  years  before  they  got 
the  war: 

"I  refer  to  the  time  when  the  TVA 
ducted  a  tour  of  its  projects  for  a  Ja{ 
Commission.     Not  only  were  the  Japs  sh< 
snd  flown  all  over  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Government  expense,  but  any  other  visit 
with  foreign  accents  were  shown  the  sai 
courtesies."     (Record,   p.   351,   Clapp    ht 
ings.) 

Mr.  Comer  further  states: 

"It  seems  as  though  all  you  had  to  do' 
be  shown  the  TVA  Is  to  be  a  forelj 
(Record,  p.  361.  Clapp  bearings.) 

Mr    Comer   further  stated: 

"Last  summer  I  was  taking  fljring  l< 
out  at  the  airport  and  the  TVA  haa  Its 
plane  out  there  and  on  one  occaaion 
came  In  from  a  flight  over  the  Authc 
and   two  of   the   people   I  could   not 
understand  their  foreign  accent.     Any 
you  want  to  get  a  free  trip  over  the 
you  have  to  have  a  foreign  accent."     (1 
card.  p.  351.  Clapp  hearings.) 

And  again  he  further  statod: 

"These   Japs   visited   TVA   shortly 
Pearl  E»rbao   If  this  Is  th«  type  ot 
LlUenthalla  going  to  tae  for  the  at 
bookb.    we   Biay    find    ourselves    blasted 


Ic  Russian  replicas  of 

II.  Clapp  hearings  ) 

>mer's    testimony    he 

|unlsts  were  preferred 

the  TVA  over  Amer- 

I    believe    you    said 
ler  tinged  or  colored 

right. 

Among  those  did  you 
Swldier  and  SlegelT 

Do  you   Include  Mr. 
>al? 
I  (Record,  p.  368.  Clapp 

own  legal  education. 
I  businessman  and  haa 
In  It  as  his  testimony 
^ong  time  the  head  of 
is  and  his  every  sym- 
labor.     He  Is  a  very 

jht-from-the-shoul- 
on  earth  could  tell 
Id   fearless  in  giving 

the  committee  failed 
low. 

J    ^arris  was  a  fear- 
-spoken.  honest  wit- 
she  knew.     And  this 
testimony    and    Mr. 
Bolt's  testimony  and 
)y    with    the    absolut« 
rere  telling  the  truth, 
lid  for  Mr.  Ullenthal 
e. 

C  Osborne.  Ueuten- 

ilngham.  Ala.,  tea- 

instlnctlvely  that  he 

and  the  Senate  can 

thing   he   said.     Even 

complimented  the 

mant  Osborne,    t^ec- 

wrrNKSsxs 

smarkable  in  the  way 

karkable  because  of  toe 

\\it  on  the  stand — wlt- 

»lled  to  have  known 

^A      He  put  none  of 

remarkable  as  I  shall 

of  the  wltneeaes  be 

behalf.    We  wUl  take 

first. 

ig  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Mor- 

TVA  from  Its  begin- 

15  years— but  he  did 

as  a  character  witness 

with  all  the  facu  ot 

^uld  refute  charges  of 

rA. 

put  on  Dr.  A.  E.  Mor- 

idertalce  to  refute  any 
itatements.     I  put  Dr. 

Id. 
[his  associate.  Senator 
Member  of  this  body. 
tb«r  of  the  TVA.  and 
I  aome  knowledge  about 
I  la  conspicuous  by  his 
ly  would  know  some- 
there  or  the  lack  of 
fA.  but  h«  did  not  put 

first  general  counsel 
fttlon.  Mr.  James 
re  known  about  there 
the  TVA.  He  U  not 
le  Oovernment  at  all. 
In  New  York.  Surely 
Ply  on  If  It  had  been 

}unsel  waa  W.  C.  Pitta. 
Id  who  Is  a  very  esoel- 
>t  not  that  he  Is  a  very 
father,  who  was  prao- 
la.  Ala.,  when  I  waa  a 
|ty  fifty -odd  years  ago, 
lew  about  conununism 
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In  the  TVA.    Mr.  Pitts  Is  now  a  law  partner 
on  Mr.  Ply  In  New  York. 

5.  Joseph  C.  Swldier,  the  preaent  general 
counsel.  Mr.  Swldier.  It  la  true,  started  out 
In  Ufe  with  Mr.  Ullenthal  aa  a  clerk  at  $71.76 
a  month  when  Mr.  Lllienthal  was^worklng  for 
the  Commerce  Clearing  House,  a  utility-con- 
trolled corporation  in  Chicago  which  was 
working  for  the  various  utilities,  and  It  was 
at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Llllenthal  was  also 
working  as  a  member  of  the  railroad  and  util- 
ities conunlsslon  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
So.  surely.  Mr.  Swldier  knew  something  about 
It.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Swldier  was  nevtf 
admltted  to  the  Pederal  court  until  last  July, 
and  it  Is  true  that  the  testimony  here  shows 
that  Mr  Swldier  was  a  Communlat,  but  surely 
Mr  IJHenthal  would  not  object  to  a  man 
being  a  wltneaa  because  he  happened  to  be  a 
Communlat.  Lllienthal  not  only  aurrounded 
himself  with  Commuolsts  in  TVA,  but  he  is 
now  busily  engaged  in  surrounding  himself 
with  Communists  like  Marks,  Barney.  Volpe, 
Slegel.  and  NlehofT.  all  of  whom  he  has  with 
him  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

7.  There  Is  another  man  who  was  associated 
with  him  m  the  TVA  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Hla  name  was  J.  A.  Krug.  and  he  was  Chief 
Engineer  for  awhile.  Mr.  Krug  Is  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Whst  possible  reason 
could  he  have  had  for  not  calling  Mr.  Krug 
to  testify  for  la^  of  communism  in  the  TVA 
If  there  waa  a  la^  of  oommunlsm  there? 
Who  eould  have  made  a  better  or  stronger 
wltaaaa  than  Mr  Krug,  and  yet  Mr.  Krug  was 
not  invited  by  Mr.  Lllienthal  to  testify  in  this 
ease,  and  his  testimony  does  not  appear.  I 
am  informed  it  haa  not  been  a  week  ago  that 
Secretary  Krug  made  a  radio  speech  and  ad- 
mitted there  were  Communists  In  the  TVA. 

8.  Dr.  Ployd  Reeves  is  another  man  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  TVA  for  sev- 
eral years.  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  whose  testi- 
mony is  absolutely  uncontradicted,  althoxigb 
Llllenthal  personally  heard  every  word  of  it. 
testified  that  LUienthal  kicked  Dr.  Reeves  i  ut 
because  he  complained  of  Lilienthai's  politi- 
cal appointmenU  Think  a  moment.  Sena- 
tors, the  idea  of  Ullenthal,  with  all  he  has 
had  to  say  about  his  lack  of  politics,  getting 
into  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Reeves  sbout 
poUtlcal  appointments.  And  yet  that  is  Just 
exactly  what  happened,  and  he  did  not  pro- 
duce him.  although  Dr.  Reeves  is  now  work- 
ing for  the  present  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

9.  Here  was  Mr.  Clapp  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  and  he  did  not  dare 
to  put  Mr.  Clapp  on  the  stand  and  Qapp 
did  not  dare  to  put  Mr.  Llllenthal  on  the 
stand.  Th^r  affairs  had  been  conducted  In 
such  a  dishonest  and  corrupt  way  that 
neither  one  of  them  would  testify  for  the 
other. 

10.  Not  only  that,  the  next  four  witnesses 
who  did  not  appear  for  Ullenthal  who  n 
seems  sbould  have  appeared  for  him  were 
four  Onsigraaaiiiuii.  Congressman  Albkbt 
Goax.  Congreasman  Pisct  Psixst,  Congreas- 
n>an  ■am  Ksrsuvxa  and  Congreasman  John 
Jbwmimgs.  They  all  testified  for  Mr.  Clapp 
but  they  did  not  testify  for  Mr.  Lllienthal. 

11.  Take  the  two  Senators  from  Alsbama— 
Senator  Lutes  Hill  and  Senator  Jobk 
SraaKMAjf .  They  both  testlllad  for  Mr.  CUpp 
but  neither  one  of  them  testified  for  Ullen- 
thal. 

What  cauaed  the  trouble?  Why?  How? 
What  la  the  answer? 

12.  During  Lilienthai's  stay  in  Tennessee 
we  have  had  four  governors — Govs.  Hill  Mc- 
Allster.  Gordon  Browning.  Prentice  Cooper. 
and  Jim  McCord.  Not  a  one  of  them  ap- 
peared, and  no  governor  from  any  of  the 
adjoining  States  appeared. 

13.  Not  only  that  but  as  everybody  familiar 
With  polltica  knows.  Bast  Tennessee  haa  Re- 
publican ofllclals  In  some  of  the  counties 
and  Democrat  offlclala  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  not  a  single  solitary  official 
caUed  upon  to  testify  for  Mr.  Ullenthal. 


14.  Since  Mr.  Lllienthal  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  TVA  probably  no  other  cor- 
poration In  Tennessee  has  been  more  active 
with  the  Legislature  of  that  State  than  has 
the  TVA  and  yet  not  a  single  member  of  the 
legislature  was  called  here  tc  testify  as  to 
the  good  character  ot  Mr.  Ullenthal. 

15.  And  look  at  our  judges.  Probably  a 
third  of  the  Judges  In  the  State  are  In  that 
part  of  Tenneesee  and  not  a  single  Judge 
was  called  upon  to  testify  to  the  good  char- 
acter of  Ullenthal  and  yet  Mr.  Llllenthal  had 
been  down  there  for  14  or  15  srears. 

16.  Nor  did  the  mayor  of  Knoxvllle.  nor 
the  mayor  of  CHiattanooga.  nor  any  other 
mayor  In  the  SUte  or  any  official  In  the  State 
testify  for  him  or  any  of  their  predecessors 
In  office. 

17.  Not  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  gospel 
cahae  here  to  testify  for  him  except  two  ad- 
herents of  an  offshoot  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chiirch  but  they  were  not  orthodox  Catholics 
and  were  not  priests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  not  any  finer  people  on  earth  than 
the  regular  Catholic  organization  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

18.  There  were  no  rabbis  brought  here  who 
testified  for  him.  I  doubt  If  he  knows  a 
rabbi. 

19.  Pinally.  not  a  college  prealdent  In  any 
of  the  States  In  which  the  TVA  operates  was 
called  for  any  purpose  by  Lllienthal.  Not 
even  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  whom  both  Clapp  and  Mllenthal  referred 
In  their  testimony. 

No  former  associate  of  T.iii^>TTt*ial  In  any 
business  or  In  any  profeasioa  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  was  called  as  a  witness  by 
Mr.  Llllenthal.  Not  even  Gov.  Phil  La  PoUette 
who  appointed  him  head  of  the  public  serv- 
ioe  commission  In  Wisconsin;  and  not  ev«n 
Ed  A.  O'Neal  of  the  American  Parm  Bureau 
Federation  who  was  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  him  to  the  extent  of  giving  certain 
farmers  selected  by  O'Neal  and  LUienthal 
about  ta.000.000  of  Government  money  per 
year  without  any  authority  whatsoever  to 
give  such  money  to  this  selected  few.  testi- 
fied for  him. 

I  want  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  according  to  this 
testimony  the  closest  fMends  that  Lllienthal 
had  dovm  here  were  Herbert  8.  Malta,  Joseph 
C.  Swldier,  Melvln  H.  Slegel.  who  together 
with  Llllenthal  were  known  In  the  TVA  as 
the  -four  horsemen,"  the  most  Intimate  of 
friends,  and  all  three  of  them  were  here  In 
the  committee  room  during  the  hearings. 
but  not  a  one  of  them  was  called  to  testify 
for  Lllienthal. 

The  very  fact,  Mr.  President,  ttiat  no  dis- 
interested man  vrho  was  known  outside  his 
own  precinct  in  Tennessee  waa  called  by  Mr. 
Ullenthal  to  uphold  his  management  of  the 
TVA  during  the  14  or  15  years  he  has  lived 
down  there  Is  In  itself  stich  a  condemnation 
of  him  thst  this  body  ought  not  to  confirm 
him. 

MM.   LILISKTBAL'S  CBABACTXB   WmrCSSXa 

1.  John  M.  Hanooek,  Industrial  banker; 
partner  of  Lehman  Bros..  National  Surety 
Corp.,  Sears,  Roebuck  tt  Co..  Plorshelm  Shoe 
Co.;  A.  Stein  &  Co.,  S.  H.  Kress  *  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Export  Llnea.  Inc.;  aasodata  with  B  M. 
Baruch  In  rubber  survey.     (Baoord.  p.  76.) 

"Mr.  HaircocK.  As  to  Mr.  Ullenthal,  we 
have  had  very  little  work  closely  together. 
I  have  known  of  his  work.  I  know  only  the 
general  reputation  he  has  had  as  adminla- 
trator.  and  I  cannot  apeak  aa  to  that  gen- 
erally, but  only  as  to  the  fi^d  In  vrhlch  I 
have  had  occasion  to  contact  him."  (B«e- 
ord,  p.  77.) 

That  was  alnoe  the  LUienthal  report  was 
presented. 

The  UUanthal  rq>art  reoommanded  aU 
uranium  ore  should  ba  owned  by  LUienthal's 
organisation  and  Mr.  Banooek  waa  not  In 
accord  with  that.     (Record,  p.  77.) 


t.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  character  wltneaa, 
also  differed  with  Ullenthal.  (Record  d 
100.)  *^" 

He  thought  Orovea  had  not  gotten  his  Just 
deserts.     (Record,   p.   106  ) 

He  Implied  thst  LUienthal  had  under- 
mined Groves.  He  was  astounded  that  Oen- 
«*1  Groves  and  General  ParreU  and  others 
who  had  brought  about  the  discovery  of 
atomic  energy  were  left  out.  (Record,  p. 
105-107  ) 

He  (Baruch)  gave  General  Groves  the 
highest  praise.     (Record,  p.   107). 

He  thought  well  of  the  Acheson -Llllenthal 
report  but  thought  It  ought  to  have  been 
held  up.     (Record,  p.  108). 

He  damned  him  with  faint  praise.  (Rec- 
ord, p.  108  and  following.) 

This  character  witness  really  ruined  LUien- 
thal, and  I  quote  as  follows: 

"Senator  McKeixax.  Knovrtng  that  you  ar» 
not  a  Communist,  do  you  think  we  otight  to 
select  for  this  Commission  a  man  who  In 
his  organization  at  home  has  had  in  the 
last  10  years  somewhere  between  40  and  55 
Communists,  and  whase  department  had  de- 
fended all  Communists  In  his  set-tip  down 
at  the  TVA?  Do  you  think  that  at  this  time, 
with  the  world  In  the  shape  that  It  Is  in 
now,  wl«i  the  ITnlted  States  having  the 
questions  confronting  it  that  ft  has  now. 
do  you  think  It  Is  the  time  to  appoint  those 
friendly  to  the  communistic  cause? 

"Mr.  Bakucr.  But  I  do  not  know  to  vrtu>m 
you  refer. 

"Senator  MrK»T.i.s«  I  am  talklna  of  lit 
Ullenthal. 

"Mr.  Babvcr.  I  would  not  say  that  he  was 
friendly  to  the  Communist  cause,  Senator, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  him. 

"Senator  McKellax.  But  If  you  knew  that 
frcm  30  to  40  qr  55  Communists  have  been 
employed  by  him? 

"Mr.  Baruch.  And  he  knew  M 

"Senator  McKbllax.  And  he  knew  It.  Men 
who  were  confessed  Communists,  men  who 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  whUe  working 
for  him.  and  admitted  that  they  did.  Wotild 
you  think  It  would  be  a  wise  appointment 
at  this  time  in  our  history,  with  the  differ- 
ences between  us  and  Russia  as  they  are — do 
you  think  it  Is  a  wise  time  to  appoint  such  a 
man  to  office? 

"Mr.  BAXtrcH.  I  would  not  appoint  a  Com- 
munist to  office  at  any  time. 

"Senator  McKbjax  Shake  hands.  Tou 
are  a  great  man.  I  have  always  had  the. 
greatest  respect  for  you.  and  now  I  have 
more  than  ever.  You  would  not  appoint  a 
Communist  at  any  time.  That  is  all."  (Rec- 
ord, pp.  108-109.) 

As  a  character  witness.  Mr.  Baruch  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  Mr.  LUienthal  any  good. 

8.  James  Bryant  Oonant,  president.  Har- 
vard University. 

Dr.  Conant  was  another  witness  who.  whUe 
testifying  to  another's  character  (being  caUed 
to  testify  about  Mr.  WUaon),  made  some 
interesting  statements: 

"Senator  McKsllas.  Tou  would  not  be  In 
favor  of  the  confirmation  of  anyone  about 
whom  you  had  doubt  as  to  what  he  felt  more 
Interested  in  Russian  oommimlsm  than  ba 
did  In  the  American  Oonstltutlon  and  Gov- 
ernment, would  you? 

"Dr.  COMAMT.   No. 

"Senator  McKxllax.  I  did  not  get  thai. 

"Dr.  CoHAMT   I  say  'no.' 

"Senator  McKsLLsa.  I  was  oonfldent  you 
would  say  that. 

"If  you  were  a  Senator,  would  you  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  any  man  to  this  par- 
ticular office  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
world  Is  topsy-turvy  in  a  way,  and  when 
there  Is  ao  mtich  feeling  as  between  ttaa  Boa- 
slan  Govemment  and  the  American  Gown- 
ment  and  the  American  people  and  tha 
Russian  people — you  wotild  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  confirming  anyone  about  whom 
there  was  any  doubt  aa  to  his  Bfslan  pro- 
clivities, would  you? 
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I  thould  e«rt«lnly  not  want 
anyone.  U  I  wer«  a  Senator,  about 
lo^ty  I  had  any  doubt. 

M"*:** '  *■   Amertea  tnX:  that  la 
nott 

Ttie  queaUon  la  of  hla  loyalty. 


11 


CCHAWT 


"Dr 
to  ooniirt|i 
whoa* 

"Senator 
true,  la 

"Dr 
tant  ttr 

"flcnat^  iicRrtJaa.  WeU.  suppoae  be  had 
•urroundid  himself  with  a  lar^e  number  of 
Oommtm  ata.  and  promoted  in  bis  establish- 
ment on  y  thoa*  who  had  Ruaalan  prodlTl- 
tlea.  Con  munlat  proclivities:  would  you  feel 
supporting  a  man  of  that  klxui? 

C3MAMT.  When   you  speak  of  Com- 
j^rodlTttles.  of  course  you  refer  to 
of  the  Communlat  Party? 

licKpjjta   Tes.  sir:  ooa  who  had 
of  the  Communlat  Party  In  hla  or- 


llke 

"Dr 
munlat 
members 

"Senatlv 
members 
gauizatlo^ 

••Dr 
without 


CCNAMT. 


Oh.  now.  they  might  be  there 

Us  knowlhs  It,  sir? 

"Senator   UcKziXAa.  WeU.   do   you    think 

.  without  his  knowing  It.  exist  there 

some  of  them  Joining  the  Com- 

whlle  he  waa  In  charge?    Do  you 

IS  poaalble? 

AMY.  I  dont  know.    I  couldn't  tell 


they  coxilp 
for  16 
munlat 
think  It 
"Tit 


yeiLTs, 
Pirty 


OiM 


you. 


"Senat « 


a  wut 


C<  iMAMT. 


doubts 
a  man. 

••Dr. 
loyalty, 

"Senattor 

Dr 
Mr 

tlmately 
of  the 
atomic 

Or 
Ororea 
In  the  I 

4.  Dr 
Instltutibn 


Ccnant 
LUie  ithal 


so-called 


Ccnant 
iDd 


Mr 

1«S« 
Houae. 
enthal 
and  was 

Mr 
went 
I  believe 
only 
Henry  C 
and  Dav 
ton  and 

Mr 
that 
to  be 
other  of 
that 
waa  on 
(P.  18B  ) 

The  w 
report 
handed 
fted  It  ( 

In  hla 
•eU  by 


thit 


•*Num<  roua 
bafore  oir 


9itt» 


thla  ehtn 

SltAcia 
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McKEij.oa   Well.  If  you  had  any 
t  It.  you  would  not  vote  for  such 
f^uld  you? 

If  I  had  any  doubu  about  hla 

certainly  wouldn't. 

McKxxXAa.  That  la  all"  (p.  119). 

bad  the  pleaaure  of  knowing 

for  a  short  time,  but  quite  In- 

In  connection  with  the  preparation 

Acheflon-Llllenthai  report  on 

4^*17  <p-  in)- 

spoke  very  highly  of  OenarU 
thought  Orovea  still  had  a  part 
tter  (p.  118). 

7annevar  Bush,  president,  Carnegie 

,  Washington,  D.  C. 

teatlfled  to  the  good  character  of 

L.  Wilson  (pp.  173-180). 

also  teatlfled  for  Mr.  Ullenthal 

) .    He  had  known'  him  about  15 


Biiih 
Carr>ll 
.  B\tah 
18S^  184 


Dr 
Mr 

Dr 

(PP-. 
yeara 

5.  Mr.  Joe  Starnes.  former  Congressman. 
Qunters' llle.  Ala. 

St  imes  had  known  Mr.  Llllenthal  from 

whi  te  Mr.  Stamaa  waa  a  Memt>er  of  .he 

3e  suted  that  in  his  Judgment  Ull- 

1  'as  a  man  of  Impeccable  character 

an  able  administrator  (pp   186^  187) 

St  imea  waa  one  of  the  examiners  who 

doirn  and  spent  1  day  at  ChatUnooga. 

Their  bearing  was  executive.    The 

thr^  they  had  any  evidence  about  were 

Hart,  Muriel  Spear,  Borah  Wllllama. 

d  Stone  Martin      Alao  Henry  Thom- 

Prancla  J.  Martin. 

Stiamea  sUt'sd  before  this  committee 

had  fo'ind  these  three  employees 

ad^nltted  members  at  one  time  or  the 

the  Communlat  Party  and  they  felt 

responsibility   for  further  action 

t|U  ahouldera.     (That  la.  Mr.  Clapp'i> 


muixtit<4omlaated 


it 


tneaa  said  he  had  only  made  a  verbal 
Communlati    down    there,    but 
I  hem  a  printed  repOTt  and  he  identl- 
pp.  1M-1M> 

report  Mr.  ttamea  eontradlctad  hla* 
laying  the  followlai: 

wttneaaea  wbo  hav*  appeared 

committee  have  given  teatlmony 

Uui%  tiM  >mwl8in  OoauaittM  tor 

of  IIM  fivtlpi«Boni  It  a  Com* 

rrctnt**  <p.  IN). 

tneaa  alao  fxirtlMr  autad:  ThU  ehart 

( lear   the  impoftMil  tM%  that 

Damoeratlt  MUM  to 

indtviduaia  «to  iMm  tow  a  ■!§• 

pMt  9t  tto  latwIooUBC  <to— ti>te 

oMMvatoi  nsvwMtti  la  ttt  ll»m(i 

Aa  tlM  iMfim  «l  tht  Union  for 

tie  AaUoii  wquM  pcobaWy  put  It, 

oontaina  the  evidence  of  tbelr 

eaaduet  before  Pearl  Harbor^*  (p« 


Mr.  etamea  alao  teatlfled  about  the 
ference  for  Human  Welfare  and  other 
mimlstlc  organlaatlona  <p.  193). 

Llllenthal  and  Clapp  were  both  spoi 
for  the  Commiinlst  organisation  which 
at  Chattanooga  In  IMO. 
Testimony  of  Mr   Starnes: 
"Senator  MrKn.Ma.  Now,  I  want  to 
you  from  this  report  concerning   the  IC 
logical  background  of  the  Communist  att 
"Prom  the  evidence  which  this  report 
forth  In  later  sections.  It  will  be  clear 
the  speiirhead  of  the  attack  upon  Con| 
aa  an  institution  sterna  from  a  group  of 
who  have  had  long  training  and  experlex 
In  the  Ideology  of  Karl  Marx.     It  Is  pertlni 
therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  the  of 
declarations  of  the  Marxist  movement  whI 
deals  with  the  subject  of  the  leglsiat:  e 
parliamentary  branch  of  government. 

"The   thesea   and  statu  tea   of   the   Thi 
(Communlat)  International,  a  docximent 
cepted  liS  the  basis  of  the  program  of 
Communlat  Party  of  America,  contalna 
following  statement: 

••  Therefore,  the  deep  hatred  against 
parllamenta  In  the  revolutionary  proletai 
la  perfectly  Justified.' 

•*The  same  official  document  Includes 
following: 

"  'Commxuiism  re^dlates  parliament 
aa  the  form  of  the  future;  Ita  aim  Is  to 
stroy  parliamentarism.' 

•'It   la  true  that   Communlsu  engage 
political  fawnpslgna  for  the  ostensible 
poee  of  electing  their  friends  and  -nemi 
to  legislative  bodies,  but  the  official  view' 
the  Communist  International  on  this  mati 
la  set  forth  in  the  following  language: 
"The  Communist  Party  enters  such  li 
tutlons.  not  for  the  purpose  of  organ  Izatl 
work   but   In   order   to   blow   up   the   wt 
bourgeois  machinery  and  the  parliament 
self  from  within.' 

"Cominunfitt  literature  la  filled  with 
laratioHH  concerning  parliamentary  inatll 
tlons  similar  to  the  foregoing  citations. 
ther  examples  would  be  mere  repetltM 
The  Communist  position  sums  up  to 
following:'  Discredit  parliamentary  Instil 
tlohs  In  every  way  possible,  penetrate 
for  destructive  purposee  wherever  possll 
and  wal:  for  the  emergency  when  they 
be  destroyed   altogether. 

"The  current,  campaign  against  Cong 
engineered  by  the  Union  for  Democratic 
tlon  and  Ita  agenta  such  aa  Lewis  Corey, 
perfectl}   Into  the  Marxist'  pattern  reflect 
In  the  loregolng  quotations.     . 

"Now.  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
Did  It.  make  no  difference  to  you,  as  chi 
man   of    this   committee,   when   you   foui 
upon  euiminatioQ  In  Birmingham — and 
agents  seem  to  have  foimd  more,  but  ]1 
take  thes»  seven — ieven  Commtmlsta 
there?    Did  you  not  think  It  waa  worth  Ic 
Ing  into' 

"Mr.  eraaim.  Why  Senatcv,  of  course: 
were  looking  into  It  at  the  time. 

"Senator  McKxllae.  Tou  were  looking 
It.     Well   now,  do  you,  yourself   rememi 
esamlhliig  in,  part  Mrs.  Muriel  8.  Wlllli 
"Mr.  tXAawsa.  Oh.  yea. 
-Senator  MCKsllab.  Tou  took  part  in 
eiamlna^lon.  did  you  not?    Mr.  Barker 
ducted  It  In  your  preeenoe.    Tou  wen 
only  Oor  greeaman  there,  were  you  not? 
"Mr   etrasitm  That  la  oorreet. 
''Senator  Mcnujui.  Mr.  Clapp  t«atlll«« 
mm  Uf  only  Ooouaunist  dlamissed. 

-Mr  tTSBitm  Mr  Martin,  be  testified. 
slfned  rron  the  AutlKirlty. 
"••Mtor  iirtfiiaa  Uaien  to  tklit 
"T^  taauowny  of  Mrt.  Muriel  8. 
UaoM,  of  tba  TVA.  wlMMn  Mr.  Olapp  teaul 
was  the  onif  Ooa^nunUt  dtamlaeed  by 
TVA  as  rsauM  of  the  Dies  oonunittM 
veatlcaUan  testified  before  the  Dies 
mlttse  bi  Washlaftoa  on.  July  M.  IMO, 
mltung   that   she   waa  a  Oommunist 
named  the  foUowinf  psnoaa  as  having 
tendsd  rasstlnga  with  her.' 


.'  €: 


ycu  ths  names  of  tlie 
at  Communlat  meet- 
Robert  Barker,  and 
you   (Dlea  committee 

).  pp.  1208.  laae.  1371. 

Dr.  Barry  Casper. 
Mabel  Abercromble, 
ird  Prazler,  Barry  P. 
Jr..  Milton  Mandel. 
tuth  8.  Martin,  Harry 
Moaher,  Burton  Zlon. 
tha  Klenova,  Joseph 
»th  Malcom,  Kenneth 
Wheatcraft,  Edward 
ikln.' 
>  testify  to  those  names? 
s:  I  conducted  the  ln< 
(p     195). 

Compton.    president, 
of  Technology,  Cam- 

testify  as  a  character 

(p.  211). 
of  Mr.  LUlenthal: 

le  to  know  allghtly 

)f  the  Science  Advisory 

'34.    I  waa  very  much 

Uty  ind  energy,  his  ef- 

)w  enough  about  that 

I  problems  to  have  any 

It  which  I  have  stated. 

attuatlon.  my  opinion 

itirely  favorable.    And 

his  appointment  as 

lie  Energy  Commission. 

lal  of  discussion  of  Mr. 

^bably  know,  every  little 

ited  In  this  thing  over 

I  selecting  its  own  com- 

lot  of  those  amateur 

lenthal  was  some  place 

iw. 

ich  Impreeaed  with  the 
}n  of  this  commlsalon, 
Ibrlefly  outlined  on  one 
kthal. 
Was  Mr.  Llllenthal  one 
had  to  do  with  the 
lergy? 
^Ir  (p.  221). 

Did    Mr.    LUlenthal 
[It? 

M  <lont  know.   I  know 
)rk  going  on  down  In 
Llllenthal  knew  some- 
know  how  much"  (p. 

lear  that  Dr.  Compton 
|lf  anything,  about  Mr. 

ader  Secretary  of  State, 
lied,  but  testified  as  to 

Mr.  Marka  and  not  of 

284) 

LUlenthal  only  since 
le  board  of  consultants 

know  of  the  secret  of 
{Ing  Imparted  to  other 
»e  present  time.  He 
I  of  It  had  t>een  Imparted 
I  Canada  (p  290). 
lllenthal  report  In  the 

(p.  891). 
;ian.  oounselor  at  law. 

aa  to  the  eharaettr  of 

behaU  oC  Mr.  WUaon 

;iaer,  chief  en|ln««r  of 
It    Mlaoo   Co.,   Oroeae 

Ified  In  favor  of  Mr, 

Fowler  waa  a  wttasM 
a  very  weak  one  (p. 
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10.  8ecr«tary  Robert  P.  Pmttcnon. 
tary  of  War. 

Secretary  Patterson  was  s  dwrscti 
ness  for  Mr  LUlenttial. 

••Secretary  PaimBOii.  Mr.  LUlenthal. 
tfiould  say.  I  have  known  aboot  5 
My  contacts  with  him  havent  been  In  eon- 
nectlon  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
occurred  vrben  I  was  Under  Secretary  of  War 
and  he  was  head  of  the  TVA;  they  were  all 
of  them  buslnes;  contacts"  (p.  S8S). 

Secretary  Patterson  alao  was  asked  aboat 
the  plan  propoeed  by  Mr  Ullenthal  for  the 
ostabllsiunent  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommls- 
slcn  and  its  powers  and  dutlea.  Ha  said  he 
read  It  at  the  time  but  dldnt  have  It  present 
In  hlrralnd  at  that  time  (p  S95) . 

He  said  that  the  atomic-energy  secret  had 
not  been  imparted  to  other  nations  (p.  S96). 

He  said  he  waa  In  favor  of  International 
eontrol  of  atomic  energy  (p.  S27) . 

His  testimony,  of  course,  conoemlng  Mr. 
LUlenthal  amounted  to  very  little. 

11.  Dr.  John  8  Dickey,  presUent,  Dart- 
mouth College.  ^ 

Dr.  Dtdcey  teetlfled  about  tne  good  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Marks  (p.  S06) 

Aa  to  Mr.  LUlenthal.  he  said:  '•And  I  have 
Just  almply  shaken  hands  with  l|r.  LUlen- 
thal" (p.  887) . 

12.  Chester  1.  Barnard,  president,  Itow  Jer- 
sey Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Nevfark,  N.  J. 

Mr  Barnard  had  known  Mr.  LlUenthal  only 
since  September  1945.  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  Thla  was  entirely  In  connection  with 
the  atomic-energy  matter  (p.  418) . 
'  He  did  not  agree  with  Ullenthal  at  aU 
about  the  atomic  bomb  (p.  419), 

Mr.  Barnard  stated  that  Mr.  UUenthal  said 
to  him  with  the  utmost  vehemence:  Tf  It 
requires  a  totalitarian  regime  to  control 
atomic  energy  and  the  atomic  bomb.  I  hope 
one  drops  on  me  and  tny  family.  I  do  not 
want  to  live,  and  I  want  no  descendants  of 
mine  to  live,  n  a  totalitarian  society  (p.  419) . 

'•Senator  McTCwt.tjw.  Tou  are  a  business- 
Ban? 

"Mr   BAsnaao.  Tes.  air. 

"Senator  McKnxAS.  And  you  have  been  In 
business  a  long  time  occupying  a  very  proml-  ' 
nent  place?  "'    .j- 

"Mr  BASNAan.  All  my  life. 

"Senator  McKsLLaa.  AU  your  me.  I  Want 
to  ask  you  how  ynu  regard  otrr  G^vemmeiit. 
Do  >ou  nut  thln^  the  American  dovemment 
Is  a  very  honest,  upright  Oovernment-? 

"Mr  B/.BMASB.  I  would  have  to  have  a  lot 
of  definition,  Soiator  McKellar.  to  answer 
that  qtiestkm 

"Senator  McKstxaa.    Too    do    not    think 
much  of  the  American  Government,  then? 
.  "Mr.  Basnard    Tes. 

"Senator  McKxixaa.  I  want  to  know  how 
much  you  think  ot  It. 

"Mr.  Bakmard  I  think  •nough  of  It  to  have 
spent  a  lot  of  time  here. 

"Senator  McKBxaa.  I  know,  but  that  la  a 
very  general  statement,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
we  want  to  get  something  specific.  Do  you 
not  believe  in  the  splendid  way  In  which 
your  Government  waa  founded?  Do  ytni  not 
bell«v«  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  passnJ  by  the  Congresa 
and  by  the  various  Statea?  Do  you  not  Uke 
the  American  sydtem  of  OovemmeBtf     - 

"Mr  BaaMAao.  I  do. 

*Venator  McKai.iJta.  I  would  4hlnk  a  man 
te  your  posiuon  would  not  hedute  to  say 
ttet  w  had  a  food  government.  Do  you 
feaow  9t  any  loffamment  anywhere  alas  tbat 
to  any  better? 

*lir  Iabmam,  Ko;  |  do  not. 

"Sanator  McKvxaa.  Wall.  I  am  glad  to 
iMar  It,  baoauaa  yo«  rath*  fovo  aaa  a  ivroBg 
-Mao  about  It.  and  I  am  glaii  %o  feaar  yo«  aay 
.that  you  think  wall  of  our  Oovar—ant. 

"I  wtmt  to  ba  partaetly  frank  with  you 
and  tall  you  that  I  hiiva  that  aama  notion 
aboot  It.  Whan  It  eomea  down  to  a  test,  all 
food  Amacleana  are  aiiMl  should  ba>  hattafaiB 
In  tha  Amerloan  Govammant. 


the  Amerloan  Oovcmmant  bow  has 
the  secxot  of  the  bomb,  has  It  not? 

"Mr.  BaBHaBB.  I  do  not  know  how  aaerat 
It  is. 

"Senator  UtiKmsM.  Tou  do  not  know  how 
secret  It  Is? 

"Mr.  Babmakb.  No,  sir. 

"Senator  McKbllab.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  bomb  Itself?  Do  yon  know 
what  It  is  made  from? 

"Mr  Babhabd.  I  know  aU  aboot  It. 

"Senator  UrXwujm.  Have  you  got  the  for- 
mula? 

"Mr.  Babmabo.  No.  thank  God:  1  have  not. 

"Senator  MtKbt  i.as.  If  you  knew  the  for- 
mula by  which  thia  bomb  waa  made;  that  Is 
what  I  saked  you. 

•'Mr  Baswabb.  I  know  how  the  bomb  la 
Buwle.  Senator.  I  could  not  deacrlbe  the 
quantitiea,  and  so  forth. 

-Senator  McKbllab.  Tou  know  It  took  the 
World  a  good  long  whUe  to  build  this  bomb, 
do  you  not? 

"Mr.  Babhabd.  I  think  It  was  a  pretty  abort 
time. 

"Senator  i*nir»T.t«»  |  ^rant  to  ask  you 
this:  Tou  know  from  history  that  men  of 
every  age  In  the  laat  2,000  years  or  more 
have  been  trying  to  do  what  we  call  split 
the  atom.  Do  you  not  know  that  from  his- 
tory? 

"Mr.  Babmaw.  They  had  iiopaa  o«  It. 

••Senator  McKeixas.  Alexancljer  the  Great 
had  Maoedonlan  scientists  .ajOO,  years  ago, 
trying  to  work  oVAhow  to  spUt  the  atom. 
Tou  know'  that  from  history,  da  you  not? 
,  -Mr.  Babmabd.  Tes.  sir.     - 

"Senator  McKki.i.ab.  Tou  know  that  a 
Latin  poet  wrote  an  ode  to  the.  atOm...do  wou 
not?  ..       .   -  •     ■         '.  -"-v^ 

"Mr.  BAuraan.  I  do  not  ramwiihar  that.  str.  ~ 

"Senator  MK^wiJAt.  Well.  It  Is  a  little  too 
far  frcna  your  personal  memoiy,  btit  I  was 
speaking  about  history.  I  iwcaB  having 
studied  in  eoltege  this  particular  Latin 
author,  and  I  remexodaer  that  particular  In- 
cident. And  every  age  since  that  'time, 
aclentists  have  tried  to  bring  that  about. 

"Now.  the  United  SUtes  has  aooomplished 
It,  and  at  a  very  big  ooet,  too.  iiven  those 
who  want  to  make  It  appear  to  he  aii  Utile 
as  possible,  admitted  that  it  took  82.800,000,- 
000.  and.  many  people  say  that  It  cost  the 
Government  fl^  ot  six  bUItoq*.' 

"Now,  why,  If  thst  secret  is  stM  In  our 
hands,,  as  It  has  been  testified  Ifcfore  this 
committee  and  before  the  other  committee^ 
^at  that  aecret  Is  stlU  In  the  hands  ef  the 
-  United  8ti^«8  Government,  shotdd  we  gtvs' 
It  away? 

TEare  you  got  any  laclc  of  eonfldence  in 
yoxir  ovm  Government  to  think  that  we  wUl 
make  war  with  the  bomb  On  other  people? 
Why  do  you  Want  to  give  it  to  other  nations 
who  bad  very  little  to  do  with  discovering 
that  atomic  bomb?  *        ■ 

"Mr.  ^BifABD.  Ton  kre  asking  me  a  xtan- 
tlon,  and  t  am  gqtzig  to  answer ,tt.  and  there 
WUl  be  two  or  three  parts  to  the  answer. 

"I  want  to  give  ft  In  return  for  the  nearest 
thing  I  can  get  to  a  guaranty  that  It  WUl 
not  be  uaad  In  warfare.  That  Is  No.  1, 
'  "S.  I  want  to  aat  up  the  arrangementa, 
hacauae  I  do  not  think  It  can  be  kept  aecret. 
Xt  Is  not  secret  to  the  United  States  Qovam' 
mant  alona.  We  had  three  partnera  In  this 
game,  tha  Canadlana  and  tha  Brltlah  being 
IB  It  with  ua. 

"Profaaaor  Ohadwiok.  who  Aat  with  am 
oommlttaa.  waa  hara  a  great  daal  of  the  ttaic. 
Re  Is  one  of  tha  leading  atomie  physlolats 
In  thv  world)  and  tha  man  who  dIaeovaMd 
aautrons  to  Mtl. 

"H  to  aot  *  Onltad  Staaaa  aaerat,  and  a 

that  It  18. 
*Th  addltioii  to  that*  thara  ara  fast  too 

many  pao|»le  in  thta  eountry  who  know  thatte 
aaerela,  Sanator.  and  there  was  just  too  much 
Information  gotten  out  of  Canada  for  me, 


antt  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  bs 
tottoadaagara 

^BHMitor  McKau^n.  T*"^™mistsnttlng  wt>at 
you  have  heard  about  me,  I  think  yon  wtU 
give  mm  credit  tor  not  bateg  «MtaMiea.  Mad  I 
do  not  want  to  be  oflenatve.  Bat  how  lo^ 
have  you  known  about  this  secret  that  you 
aay  Is  now  in  the  hands  at  evarybodyt 

"Mr.  BaawABa.  Idldnataayttwaalntha 
hands  oS  everybody. 

"Senator  MrlTaijia  WeU.  you  aald  It  was 
weU  known. 

"Mr.  Babjiabb.  I  aald  wa  had  three  partners, 
three  governmental  partneta  In  this,  and  a 
great  many  sdantlsts  have  been  Involved 
In  It. 

"SenBtor  MrgT.iiaa  And  you  say  that  the 
people  who  have  the  secret  now  are  Orsat 
Brttahi  and  Canada,  as  weU  as  the  United 
States? 

"Mr.  Babwabb    Tss"  (pp.  4SS  to  4M). 

Mr.  Barnard  tsstHlad  a  long  thne  and  Mid 
exceedingly  UtUe.  It  Is  a  mattsr  of  gn«t 
astonishment  to  me  that  b  man  who  talks 
like  this  Is  the  preskleBt  or  a  great  imUtu- 
tkm  lUce  the  BeU  Tetaphone  Co. 

13.  Rev.  Thamaa  S  OXkinneU.  past  presi- 
dent of  the  OathoUc  Committee  of  the  South, 
also  testified  (p.  441  and  foUowii^t) . 

14.  Bishop  K.  H.  Hughes.  691  Rollli«wood 
Drive  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

Bldic^  Hughes  waa  at  oqg.  time  prealdent 
of  Dapauw  UntveffBtty,  but  hla  presidency  ter- 
minated 11  years  before  LUlenthal  raoelvod 
his  dlploms  in  lOao.  but  ha  Is  stUl  a  truatae 
of  the  university  (p.  616). 

fie  eald  he  had  met  LlUenthal  repeatedly: 
kxiu^w  him  back  in  1938  in  Chicago. 

'14:;Charles  A.  Thomas,  vice  president  la 
«harga  of*  research  and  devetopment.  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Oo..  1700  Saeond  Street.  St. 


Mr:  Thomas  had  kaowB  Ifr.  Ullanthal  BlDoa 
early  January  a  year  ago  (p.  694) . 

Mr.  Thoaoaa  helped  prepare  the  UUenthal- 

PHhIih  report.    He  thought  Mr.  Ullenthal 

-quite  keatalyBt."    He  explained  that  this 

s.  was  getting  pecpte  to  work  with  each  other 

4P  SMK. 

Be  did  not  give  as  an  lUustrBticn  Mr.  Ul- 
lentXhi's  disagreement  with  Dr.  A.  S.  Mngan. 

Be  thought  the  United  States  was  short 
avNirmnlum  aiMl  thorium  and  said:  "We  get 
'  aU  of  toUBSla'B  oranitan  under  sueb  s  scheme, 
pot  m  the  international  authority.  In  other 
woKto.  aO  of  the  uranium  and  thorium  of 
the  world  would  inf^fat  under  thia  authority, 
and  the  first  atep  Is  that  we  vrotUd  have  a 
survey  of  geologWto  going  Into  Bussla  and 
finding  out  bontinnously  what  their  depostu 
of  uranium  are"  (p.  606) 

Mr.  Thomas  spoke  In  favor  of  the  propoeal 
to  giver  the  aeoret  to  other  natioaB.  capaelally 
RoaslB.  But  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr. 
LMsnthat 

_30.  Bwrett  C.  Shelton.  pnbUahar.  Dsostur 
^irily  News.  Deeatur,  Ala. 
i^  lfr..8h^ton  waa  v 
thai  (p. -dOg). 

Be  knew  nothing  about  when  the  dams 
ware  bunt,  exeept  the  flrat  one  waa  buUt  at 
naaihy  Mtiacle  Shoals. 

IT.  Mr.  Itobsrt  Bishop.  OuatsrsvlUs.  Ala. 

Itr.  Bishop  aald  ha  had  had  a  lot  of  daaUaga 
with  the  TVA  and  they  had  alwa^  been  lair 
with  him  (p.  gia). 

If  hto  taatlmony  waa  of  aay  valoa  to  aay- 
«M.  tha  othar  alda  «aa  hoM  It. 

Ha  said  the  TVA  waa  a  good  thlag.  aad 
that  I  agraa  with.  If  It  wars  proparty  run  by 
hoaaat  paopia. 

M.  Mr.  Xouto  A.  mm,  adltor. 


mu^  for  Mr.  UUaa< 


whaa  ha  oana  9a  IMNBaa  fp.  •»!. 

19.  Mr.  R.  1.  Hooroa.  praaMtoat.  Ohamber 
or  Ooaaaarea,  RuatavlUa,,  Ala.,  aad  head  of 
the  BMtaaaa  RqulpaaaBt  Co.,  BuatMillle. 

Be  wanted  to  oooour  In  what  tha  other 
gontlaman  had  to  aay.  Ut  had  only  met  Mr. 


t 


i 
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talked 
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Tenn.. 
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oa    Mrveral    occaalona.      He    bad 
with  him  on  Mveral  occasions  (p.  633). 
Tbomaa     McCroskey.     Knozrllle. 
firmer. 

M^ortey  thought  lir.  LUlenthal  was 

y  qualified  for  the  Job.    He  had  never 

Mr    Lillenthal'i  home  although  he 

cJoee  to  him.    He  had  had  bual- 

relitlons  with  the  TV  A.  of  courae  (p. 
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1HTIIl>aBS    THAT    BSD    APPBAI 

ts  the  value  of  these  witnesses? 
John  M   Hancock's  evidence  was  of 
whatsoever  to  Mr.  Llltenthal. 
can  Mr    Bernard  M.  Baruch's  te«U- 
e     cousldered     of     any     value      He 
LUlenthal    with    faint    praise,    and 
with  hJm  very  much, 
next  witness.  Dr.  Conant.  president 
University,  said  If  he  had  a  doubt 
Lllienthal's  loyalty  be  would  not  vote 
Well,  there  are  a  thousand  doubts 
loyalty  shown  in  this  record, 
not  present  when  Dr.  Vannevar 
testified  for  Mr.  LUlenthal  and  be  was 
man  who  had  known  him  lor  any 
time.    The  beat  that  can  be  said 
Bush  Is  that  be  ts  a  good  "clalmex " 
y  hlng  or  anybody  In  whom  he  is  In- 
Prlmartly  he  seems  to  have  been 
for  Carroll  L.  Wilson  but  he  did 
Mr.  LUlenthal.     (Record,  p.  183.) 
SUrnes  had  known  Mr.  LlUentnal 
time,  but  Mr.  Stamea  held  hearings 
lay  tn  Chattanooga  and  his  memory 
them   was   very,   very    bad.     Mr. 
la  a  nice  man  but  he  seems  to  be 
Jie  LUlenthal  crowd. 
Karl  Taylor  Compton,  president  of 
Institute  of  Technology.  easM 
ass  for  Dr.  Compton.  but  he  waa 
a|9out  Mr   LUlenthal  and  he  said  that 
him  very  slightly  back  in  1933  and 
his  testimony  was  of  no  value. 
Acheson  waa  caUed  to  testify  to 
character  of  David  8.  Marks  and 
LUlenthal.    He    had    only    known 
since  last  March. 
Lord  O'Brlan  was  not  called  for 
but  for  Marks  and  ha  also  tcstl- 
WUson. 

Walker    L.    CUler.    chlel    engineer 

!T   plants,   Detroit   Edison   Co,    cestl- 

Mr   Marks  and  not  for  LUlenthal. 

b^etary  Patterson  had  known  Lllien- 

during  the  last  5  years  and  had 

kiiown  aim  omclally. 

John  S.  Dickey,  president  of  Dart- 

CoUege.  tastlfied  to  the  good  charac- 

Marks  and  Mr.  LUlenthal.  he  said. 

have  just  simply  shaken  hands  with 


Lil  enthal. 

Cii 


Hev. 


estar  I.  Barnard,  prcaldent.  New  Jer- 
Telephone  Co..  had  known  LiUenthal 
slice  last  September  a  year  ago,  about 
ind  a  half. 

Thomaa  S.  CConnell,  past  presl- 

the  Catholic  Committee  of  the  South, 

offshoot  of  the  Catholic  Church  testified 

waa  of  no  value. 

B.  H.  Hughes,  of  Chevy  Chase. 

at  one  time  president  of  Depauw 

University  but  his  presidency  terminated  12 

LUlenthal  was  there  and  he  knew 

lldcia  about  him. 

Cparles  A.  Thomas.  Research  Developer 

Chemleal  Co.    That  company 

bustneaa  ralatlons  with  Mr.  LUl- 


W:« 


Moi  santo 


ia  it 


wutatt  C.  Sheltoo.  publlaher,  Decatur 

^•ws.  Decatur.  Ala.:  Ha  knew  nothing 

Mara  the  dams  war*  built  and  his 

not  of  any  particular  value. 

same  ta  true  of  Mr.  Robert  Bishop 

had  dealings  with  the  TVA  and 

had  alwaya  been  fair  with  him. 

Er.  Louis  A.  Ickl,  editor  of  the  Plor. 

Ala.)  TUnas  teatlftod  that  he  had  aaan 

LUlenthal  oooMlawaiy  whan  he  cam*  to 


Ihe 
hid 


19.  Mr.  H.  K.  Monroe,  president.  ChamI 
of  Commttfce.  HuntsvUle,  Ala.:  He  Just 
curred  with  what  the  gentlemen  who 
ceeded  him  had  to  say. 

30.  Mr.   Thomas    McCroskey   put 
down  as  a  farmer  from  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 
McCroakey  had  had  business  relations 
Mr.  LUlenthal  and  they  were  satisfactory^ 

The  character  evidence  for  LUlenthal  pt 
tlcaUy  amounted  to  nothing. 

LnJXNTHAi.  roa  uiixirrKAi, 
The  proof  In  this  record  shows  that  si 
Mr.  LUlecthal's  graduation  from  law  act 
that  his  one  purpose  in  life  has  been  to 
the  most  benefits  possible  for  Mr.  LUIent" 
I  wUl  take  this  up  under  several  headli 
1.  He    went    Into    Mr.    Donald    Rlcbbel 
ofBce  In  1923.  according  to  his  biography, 
immediately  took  away  from  Mr    Rlcht 
his  great  law  practice  or  claims  credit 
It.    Of  cc^irse,  we  all  know  that  this  sta 
ment   is    wholly    incorrect.      We   know 
claim  of  Mr    Lillen'thars  Is  utterly  with« 
foundation.     He  probably  saw  Mr    Richl 
collect  some  fees  and  he  might  have  run 
errand  or  two  about  It  but  Mr  Rich  berg 
any  one  connected  with  his  firm  does 
testify,  for  his  own  biography  states: 

"Frorii  1923  to  1938  the  young  Inwyer 
aaaociated  In  the  practice  of  law  with 
R.  Rlchberg  of  Chicago  and  he  partlcl| 
in  important  cas«s  Involving  the  right 
labor  '• 

3.  "Practicing  law  alone  after  1936  In 
own  right,  he  became  special  counsel  for 
city  of  Clilcago  in  the  famous  telephone 
controversy  which  ultimately  resulted  In 
United  SUtas  Supreme  Courts  orderir 
refund  of  830.000.000  overcharge  to  telept 
subscribers." 

He  doefl  not  say  bow  much  money  he 
from  the  elty^of  Chicago  as  special  coi 
in  this  c:vse  or  what  he  did  or  whetl 
did  anything     LUlenthal  for  LlUentha 
3.  In  his  laudatory  blographv  he  next 
"Prom  :936  to  1931  he  also  edited  the 
lie   Utilities    and    Carriers   Service    for 
cago's  Commerce  Clearing  House      Moat 
the  customers  of  his  legal  service  were 
bers  of  the  power  trust  or  their  attor 
and  the  service  gave  them  up-to-date  dl| 
of  legislative   and   court  decisions  affect 
their  operations." 

This  Is  the  celebrated  situation  that 
Leltzell     testified    about.      Of    course. 
Lllienthal's  date  is  wrong.    Quoting  fur 
from  his  blographv: 

"Lillennhars  knowledge  of  the  utllltii 
Governor  Ln  Follette  to  ask  him  to  bccoB 
member  c  f  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  > 
mission  In  1931      In  this  capacity  LUlenl 
reorganized  the  commission  and  revi?ed 
publlc-utUltles  statutes  of  Wisconsin  In 
a  way  that  they  became  the  model  for 
a  dozen  ether  States  " 

What    are    the    facts   about    these    st 
menu  In  Mr.  LUlentbal's  record?    The  f| 
all  came  out  In  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Mc 
Duncan  I.,eitzeU.  of  Chicago,  before  the 
ate   committee   on   February   19.   1947    {\ 
16.  pp.  1898- 1409 ) .  heretofore  discussed. 
Mrs  Le.tcell  was  not  my  witness.     She  < 
put  on  the  stand  by  the  committee.     I 
never  tteard  anything  nbout  these  facta 
cemlng  which  Khe  testified.     I  never  sal 
hearr  of  her  befote.     I  was  never  more 
prlaed  than  to  hear  her  story.    To  my 
her  testimony   already  discussed  condel 
LlUentha;  and  shows  that  he  Is  wholly 
fitted  to  hold  any  ofBce  of  public  trust, 
less  this  office  which  may  be  the  gre 
office  In  the  world. 

LA  roLiirrx's  tslxgeam 
Mow.  Governor  La  Follette's  telegram. 
In  the  record  by  Mr.  LUlenthal.  states 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  Mr.  Lllla 
had  eaneeled  bia  oontraet  and  waa  wln4 
up  his  b<ialness.  and  a  copy  of  his  cane 
contract  waa  flied  with  the  Sute  of 


ithal  was  commissioner 
itract  cannot  be  found 
Ion  Governor  La  Fol- 
cked  up  In  a  aafe.  I 
I  keep  it  secret,  but  the 
contradicts  thla.    She 

lent  to  the  Wisconsin 

inthal  told   me  to  tell 

him  that  the  offlea-was 

awed  the  Instructions." 

Mr.  LUienthul  admlU 
the  publication  of  his 
Who's  Who  when  he 
le: 

:al  magazines:  editor 
carrier    service    192ft- 

Iknow  that  Who's  Who 
[statementa.  of    a   man 

of  Who's  Who.  194ft- 

that  something  might 

[remarkable  double-rat- 

^e  utilities  and   against 

itement  out.  thus  verl- 

sU  testified      LUlenthal 

well.     Note   especlaUy 

}k  other  business  In 

>ut  he  was  working  for 

le  companies  nearly  aJl 

iy  commissioner  of  Wls- 

|h  more  from  the  com- 

lan    he    did    from    his 

La  Follette.    He  served 

^r   a  long  time  got   by 

}llette  suggests  that  he 

to    violate    the    law. 

^body  knows  that  Gov- 

no  more  right  to  give 

violate  the  law  than 

to  violate  it  without 

ith    Is.   Senators,   that 

that  is  dishonest,  cor- 

in  who  would  engage  In 

[the  holding  of  this  or 

ler   the  Government  of 

Ulenthal  for  LUlenthal. 

appointed  a  member  of 

Authority  by  President 

ring  of   1933.     Dr    A    E. 

^ony  is  undenied.  tells  of 

3wn   there. 

working  for  LUlenthal. 

aent  with  Dr.  H.  A  Mor- 

Instead  of  acting  with 

Tennessee  Valley  Au- 

jrgan.  and  from  1933  to 

l^uously   after   Dr.   A    E. 

:ked    and    hone>  fugled 

[until  he  got  the  Presi- 

ilm  and  finally  got  Dr. 

got  himself  appointed 

leuee  Valley  Authority. 

i.  a  more  dishonest,  or  a 

of  conduct  can  hardly 

lal  for  LUlenthal. 

^n  had  planned  all   the 

II  of  them.     He  had  a 

LUlenthal  knew  no 

ing  than  a  cat.  but  he 

inlty  It  was  for  him  to 

not  long  before  he  was 

le  of  his  general  counatf 

ie  law  to  give  an  opinion 

to  pay  the  recelpU  of 

By    Authority    Into    the 

SUtes.  but  he  had  a 

lem  and  do  with  them 

Senators,  as  the  older 

got  every  dollar  of  the 

ingress   to   buUd    theae 

renneaaee.  Alabama,  and 

it  dams  by  the  hardaat 

|tbe  wishes  of  the  House 

ad  by  only  one  majority 

Ittee.    When  the  appro- 

I  got  tha  money,  and 
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It  takes  money  to  bund  dams.  When  I 
learned  that  Mr.  LUlenthal  declined  to  pay 
hla  receipts  Into  the  Treasiu-y  of  the  United 
SUtea  I  was  never  more  astounded  in  my 
HI*.  I  dM  not  believe  It  was  the  law  then. 
and  I  do  not  believe  It  la  the  law  now.  It 
was  Juat  a  dlaboneat  and  corrupt  way  that 
LUlenthal  took  and  pursued  in  reference  to 
the  moneys  coming  Into  the  TVA's  tUl.  He 
had  flattered  President  Roosevelt  to  the  ex- 
tent that  President  Roosevelt  agreed  with 
him,  and  there  I  found  myself  in  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  had  worked  n^t  and  day, 
faithfully  and  long,  ever  since  I  had  been  in 
Congress,  to  get  the  money  to  btiUd  these 
dams.  I  had  succeeded.  I  knew  they  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Tennessee  and  to 
the  country  and  would  be  a  source  of  large 
Income  to  the  Government.  When  LUlenthal 
took  this  position  of  not  paying  the  receipts 
into  the  Treasury  I  thereupon  began  to  move 
In  every  way  I  could  to  pass  a  bill  requiring 
the  TVA  to  pay  Its  receipts  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Statea,  like  all  other  govern- 
mental Institutions. 

I  got  the  bin  passed  In  the  Senate,  but  the 
House  defeated  It.  and  it  did  not  become  the 
law— and  LUlenthal  stUl  claims  that  he  Is 
not  required  by  law  to  pay  his  receipts  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  What  his 
recelpu  are  no  Member  of  Congress  knows. 
No  member  of  the  Government  knows  I 
doubt  If  Mr.  LiUenthal  himself  knows.  He 
spends  this  money  Just  as  he  pleases.  LUlen- 
thal for  LUlenthal. 

6.  He  has  repealed  the  national  civll-serv- 
Ice  law.  the  national  retirement  law,  the 
national  rivers  and  harbors  ano  flood-contn^ 
law.  the  general  accounting  and  various 
other  laws,  and  be  placed  the  TVA  over  all 
and  above  all  In  that  territory,  and  ever  since 
the  dams  began  to  bring  in  Income  he  has 
used  that  Income  as  he  saw  fit.  I  here  quote 
from  what  Mr.  Lindsay  Warren  says  about 
it  (p.  4.  bearings  on  H.  B.  ttftl.  Jane  18. 
1941 )  : 

"We  say  the  audit  Uiey  rely  on  is  merely 
In  addition  to  the  audit  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  Now.  what  kind  of 
audit  is  this,  that  they  say  la  all  we  can 
make  and  aU  that  they  wUl  permit  us  to 
make:  WeU.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  what 
Is  known  as  a  commercial  audit.  Under  that 
they  can  go  ahead.  If  they  please,  and  make 
every  kind  of  Ulegal  expenditure  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  do  about  It  but  report  It.  The  borse  Is 
then  otit  of  the  stable." 

8o  that  Mr.  LUlenthal  Is  the  sole  bene- 
ficiary of  the  financial  value  of  this  property 
of  the  United  SUtes.  He  spends  It  on  any 
vagaries  that  be  wlahea.  LUlenthal  tar  LU- 
lenthal. 

T.  A  part  of  these  ezpendltnrea  he  uses 
almost  wholly  for  himself.  He  says  he  alloto 
•180.000  to  about  15  employees  known  as  his 
publicity  force.  This  publicity  force  be  uses 
as  he  pleasea.  He  geU  all  the  favorable  com- 
ments in  the  papers.  He  publishes  what  he 
pleases.  He  keeps  out  of  the  papers  what  he 
desires.  It  Is  noticeable  that  the  most  of 
the  papers  are  for  him.  They  are  for  him 
right  or  wrong.  They  do  not  Investigate  as 
to  whether  his  publicity  force  Is  telling  the 
truth  or  not.  They  go  ahead  and  publish 
It.  There  is  nothing  lUce  having  imllmlted 
use  of  Government  money  He  has  one  big 
•60,000  airplane  which  he  tises  as  his  pri- 
vate plane,  as  well  as  numerous  other  per- 
quisites. He  has  an  Income  of  •35.000.000  a 
year.  Of  course,  much  of  this  he  loses  in 
his  various  vagaries.  The  records  shows  that 
he  does  not  know  whether  he  Is  making 
money  or  not.  The  Government  has  nearly 
•800.000.000  Invested  tn  those  dams.  No 
taxes  are  paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 
He  sells  fertUlsers.  He  gives  away  over 
•2.000.000  a  year  to  certain  farmers  who  have 
the  political  ear  of  Mr.  LUlenthal.  It  is  very 
&lee  for  tboae  fanners  to  have  a  gentleman 


like  Mr.  LUlentbal  so  generous  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's money,  but  If  benefits  go  out  to 
the  farmers  tbey  should  go  out  equally  to 
all.  It  Is  an  Infamous  shame  that  a  few 
selected  farmers  should  get  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Government's  fertilizers  free  of  charge. 
It  Is  dishonest;  It  is  unwise,  and  it  is  cor- 
rupt. That  is  one  of  Mr.  Lllienthal's  ways 
of  handling  the  Income  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution as  he  pleases  and  not  as  the  Govern- 
ment pleases.    LUlenthal  for  LUlenthal. 

8.  He  says  be  Is  not  In  politics.  A  greater 
untruth  was  never  told,  probably.  It  Is  Just 
as  great  an  untruth  as  that  uttered  by  him 
when  he  said  recently  that  "he  had  done  his 
damndest"  to  keep  from  being  appointed  to 
this  position.  That  statement  is  as  false  as 
hades  itself. 

.  When  bis  time  came  up  for  reapp<Ant- 
ment  3  or  3  years  ago.  let's  see  who  got  him 
reappointed:  He  was  appointed  with  the 
eodorsementfi  of  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Sidney 
HUlman,  who  was  then  living,  Walter  White, 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  perhaps 
others.  I  have  been  told  that  these  same 
people,  vrith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hlllman, 
endorsed  him  this  last  time,  although  he 
said  he  bad  no  endorsements  at  all  to  Presi- 
dent Truman.  I  might  remark  here  that 
President  Truman  never  asked  either  one  of 
the  two  Tennessee  Senators  for  their  endorse- 
ments of  either  Mr.  LUlenthal  as  head  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  Mr.  Clapp 
as  head  of  the  TVA.  Our  endorsements  for 
residents  of  ova  State  seem  not  to  have  been 
desired.  We  knew  nothing  about  it  untU 
we  saw  these  appointments  in  the  papers. 
Llllnethal  for  LUlenthal. 

8.  Judging  by  the  past  financial  transac- 
tions at  Mr.  LUlenthal,  what  may  w»  expect 
If  he  is  appointed  to  this  position?  His 
leading  principle  of  Government  often 
quoted  is  as  follows: 

"Our  Government  and  every  government 
Is  and  must  be  a  Government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws." 

In  a  recent  publication  in  the  Progressive 
Farmer  of  October  1945,  when  he  was  an 
active  candidate  for  this  position  using  the 
TVA's  960.000  airplane  making  speeches  all 
over  the  country  about  something  he  knew 
nothing  in  the  world  about  and  probcbly 
never  thought  of  untU  Hiroshima,  he  had 
much  to  say  about  thla  discovery  and  the 
people  controUing  it.  I  quote  from  him — 
bear  this  in  mind: 

'Those  who  control  energy  control  people." 
Are  we  going  to  put  this  great  discovery 
and  this  great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  believes  that  "those  who  control  energy 
control  people?"  LUlenthal  for  LUlenthal. 

10.  Of  cotirse,  we  all  know  the  posslbUltles 
of  this  power  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  requires  anyone  In  his  way  to  get 
out  Uke  he  did  with  PhU  La  Follette:  like  he 
did  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan:  and  like  he  has  but 
recently  done  with  General  Groves.  Who- 
ever gets  in  his  way  must  get  out.  LUlen- 
thal for  LUlenthal. 

He  can  be  dishonest,  as  an  individual,  if 
he  wants  to  but  he  mtist  bear  the  burdens 
of  being  dishonest.  He  took  a  chance  to 
attempt  to  regulate  the  power  companies  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  same  time 
receive  pay  from  the  power  companies  which 
It  was  his  sworn  duty  to  regulate.  He  can 
ttike  a  chance  to  be  dishonest  If  he  wants 
to.  He  can  take  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  any- 
one who  is  in  his  way.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
firm a  man  of  this  kind  to  this  high  and 
important  office?  It  may  probably  be  the 
greatest  office  ever  created.  He  violated  a 
law  to  coUect  two  salaries.  He  might  be  dis- 
honest again.    LUlenthal  for  LUlenthal. 

11.  What  art  his  qualifications?  He  is  not 
an  engineer — never  has  been  one.  He  never 
heard  of  atomic  power  untU  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  He  saw  that  there 
might  be  bettar  pickings  than  there  were  in 
the  Wisconsin  UtUltles  Commission;  better 
pickings  than  there  were  In  the  utUltles  com- 


panies themselves;  better  pickings  than  ttiase 
he  found  In  the  TVA,  and  be  Immediately 
set  ooit  to  get  the  new  place  without  regard 
to  his  lack  of  Information  concerning  the  new 
pjower.  The  world  has  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover this  power  for  more  than  S.QOO  yaan; 
and  yet  in  less  than  3  years  after  It  wm  tftol 
covered  LiUenthal  was  trying  to  leave  bis 
farmer  favorable  financial  pickings  and  go 
into  this  new  effort  to  make  money.  Wlio 
knows  what  he  might  do?  He  took  the  pow«r 
companies'  money  and  he  took  Wisconstn 
money  both  dishonestly.  He  served  two  mas- 
ters. He  took  Dr.  A.  B.  Morgan's  place  dla- 
honestly.  He  undertook  to  take  General 
Groves'  place  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
Eub)eet  at  aU.  If  he  did  sell  out  his  public 
duty  to  the  power  companies  at  about  •I.IOO 
a  month  who  can  say  he  would  not  seU  cut 
to  those  IntereaU  the  various  secrets  con- 
trolling atomic  energy?  LUlenthal  for 
LiUenthal. 

He  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  making 
money  and  obtaining  greater  publicity  in 
Wisconsin.  Who  can  say  he  wUl  not  yield 
to  a  greater  temptation  in  the  large    field? 

On  pages  3  and  4  of  the  record  LiUenthal 
testified  about  his  express  qualifications  but 
deliberately  held  back  the  information  from 
the  committee  that  he  had  worked  for  the 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  hla  principal 
source  of  income.  He  told  of  his  law  prac- 
tice and  association  with  Donald  Richberg 
and  varioiu  magazines,  but  faUed  to  mention 
his  connection  with  the  Commerce  Clearins 
House.  ^ 

On  pages  S3  and  U  he  testified  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  military  should  sit  In  on 
meetings  of  the  Commission  and  did  not 
approve  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
sitting  in  on  the  Commission  meetings.  In 
other  words,  he  wanted  it  to  be  a  one-man 
Job,  as  his  previous  places  had  been. 

uunrrBAL's  bboobo  im  tva 

On  his  record  in  TVA  LUlenthal  shoiUd  not 
be  confirmed  to  membership  on  the  At<nnlc 
Energy  Commission. 

1.  There  are  a  number  at  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  ever  since  he  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Authority  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  (a)  in  disregarding  the 
general  clvU -service  laws:  <b)  in  disregard- 
ing the  general  retirement  laws  in  dealing 
with  his  employees:  (c)  in  disregarding  navi- 
gation and  flood-control  laws  of  the  United 
States:  (d)  In  disregarding  the  general-ac- 
counting laws  of  the  United  States  and  not 
having  his  accounta  examined.  The  Con- 
gress does  not  know,  the  President  does  not 
know,  and  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  LUlenthal  h.as  used  the 
enormous  receipts  from  the  TVA  honestly 
and  wisely  or  not.  because  he  does  not  ac- 
count for  them  except  in  such  reports  as  b« 
sees  fit  to  make. 

3.  We  have  invested  In  the  TVA  about 
•800.000,000.  Although  we  bava  a  great  in- 
come from  these  dams,  amply  able  to  pay 
a  reasonable  interest  on  this  money,  not  a 
cent  of  it  has  bQ^n  paid  on  this  investment. 

Further  than  that,  not  a  cent  of  taxes 
Is  paid  to  the  United  SUtea  Government. 
This  allows  him  to  seU  power  to  the  private 
power  companies  and  to  the  big  corpora- 
tions cheaper  than  they  can  produce  power 
for  themselves;  but  it  does  not  lessen  the 
price  of  power  to  the  people.  This  Body 
passed  a  law  several  years  ago  requiring  him 
to  pay  his  money  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  By  lobbying  In  the  House 
LUlenthal  got  the  measvuv  defeated  there. 
If  he  has  been  conducting  his  business  hon- 
estly and  fairly  to  the  people  he  would  not 
take  theae  positions.  Nobody  knows  wheth- 
er he  has  conducted  the  TVA  honestly  or 
dishonestly.  In  my  Judgment,  you  Senators 
who  vote  for  this  man  are  going  to  faal  tra- 
mendously  humUiated  whenever  the  affaizv 
of  the  TVA  tinder  LUlenthal  are  investigated. 
We  have  never  had  an  Investigation  of  them 
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rvrt  HTTMoaro  iulliom  doluum 

do  you  Senators  reallae  what  this 

of  UUenthal  means?     Do  you 

ii|hat  It  Is  going  to  cost  the  United 

have  Llllenthal  run  this  atom  bomb 

for  awhile  until  he  can  give  the 

to  other  nations?    Do  you  know 

LtUknthal  has  already  recommended  a 

ICO  appropriation  for  the  atom  bomb 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 

and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mll- 

auihoilsaUcn — tSOO.OOO.OOO  In  all  tbe 

What  a  modast  little  cost  to  glvs 

greatest  discovery  ever  made  by 

hundred   millions  for  the  first 

Tliat  Is  just  a  half  blllio...  and  what  Is 

billion  dollars  to  the  United  States? 

a  teeny,  weeny  bit.    And  giving  it 

make  all  the  nations  look  to  las  for 

what  a  delightful  thing  it  will  be 

other  nations  look  to  us  (or  more. 

gett  ng  more  money  from  us. 

re  the  Senators  who  know  what  Is 

be  done  with  this  $flOO  000  OCO  thus 

hsnds      Llllenthal?    You  have  not 

and  probably  will  not  be  told,  but 

we  bother  with  that  when  we  have 

who  has  so  recklasaly  spent  the  tn- 

1  the  TVA  to  look  after  It.    If  we 

five  hundred  million  the  first  year. 

say  the  amount  will  not  be  greatv 

year? 

it  Ukes  LUlenthal  10  year"  to  give 

That  Is  •0.000.000.000.    But  what  is 

to  this    ountry?    We  only  owe 

.hmidred  and  sixty  bUllon  now.  and 

biy  will  not  pay  over  two  billion  on 

this  year. 
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Navy  and  perhaps  Air  Ccurps  to 

conlmunlsm  in  Greece  and  Turkey.     A 

hun)u-ed  millions  has  also  been  recom- 

by    former    President    Hoover    for 

And  we  will  have  to  give  money  to 

probably  to  Bulgaria.  Csechcalo- 

Tugoslavla.    and    perhaps   even 

^  Inhere  are  we  going  to  stop?     Iraq 

will  no  doubt  be  asking  for  several 

millions:    Arabia   several    hundred 

and  Palestine— of  course  that  la  a 

dtdkrult  subject.    Great  Britain  wants 

continue  to  control  Palestine  and  It  may 

al  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 

shotild  not  we  spend  this  faianey. 
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w  eonflna  oMiarttM  for  tba  pnaent 

iMfUliad  tar  prwenttng  eooa* 

in  Greece  and  Turkey.    I  am  against 

anywhere  and  at  any  time,  but 

we  stop  eommtmlam  in  Greece 

and  Dot  do  anything  to  stop  it  in 

We  are  taking  tiM  Mde  of  com- 

when  we  sppolnt  this  communistic 

on.      Mr.    Llllenthal    has    been    In 

the  TVA  for  some  8  or  10  years  and 


duirlng     all     that     tlma    communism 
flourished  down  there. 

He  had  30  witnesses.  Including  himself, 
testify  for  him  In  this  hearing.     Three 
them   were  well-known   Communists — F 
neth  Cameron.  Jr..  former  TVA  employ! 
well-known     Communist:     John 
Pranti,  a  former  TVA  employee  and  a 
known  Communist;   and   Henry  C. 
former    TVA    employee    and    a    well-kn< 
Communist.    The  only  testimony  that  he 
from  any  of  the  oOclals  or  employees  of 
TVA  was  from  these  three  well-known 
munlsts.     And  yet  he  claims  not   to 
Commimlst. 

OKLT   A   SfTAkT 

But  the  five  hundred  millions  that 
thai  asked  for  Is  only  a  start.    I  sup; 
Is  a  grave  secret  as  to  how  he  1*  gol 
spend  It.     Already  be  is  going  to  taka 
all  the  private  indxistrles  down  there. 
Ing  to   the  telegrams  and   letters  from 
W.  I.  Badgett  which  were  put  In  the 

psasTioM  raa  or  advamcb 


A  great  Commission  with  David  K.  Llll 
thai  as  Its  Chairman,  and  asking  the 
year  for  only  $500,000,000.     Why.    the    1( 
is  unthinkable.     Just  think  of  a  great 
llks  "Dave."  who  did  not  know  where 
own  (athte  and  mother  were  bom — Just  thi 
of  a  great  man  like  "Dave"  not  having 
•5OO.0OO.0OO  to  spend  In  a  whole  year, 
he  bad  tblrty-Qve  million  at  the  TVA. 
after  giving  him  this  high  oOea.  Jxist  to 
him  five  hundred  million  a  year-^lt  Is  air 
aacrellglous  to  think  about. 

cncs  (?)  raoac  uusirrBAi.'s  txstimc 

"Our  Government  and  every  govt 
Is  and  must  t>e  a  government  of  men  and 
ot  lava."    If  that  ts  not  s  definition  of 
munlHB.  then  a  definition  cannot  be  mi 

And  again  he  says: 

"Any  forms  of  government,  therefore, 
any    other    institutions,    which    make 
aneans  rather  than  ends  In  themselves, 
exalt    the   state   or    any    other    Institt 
above  the  importance  cf  men.  which 
sx'ottrary  power  to  this  conception;  and 
I  am  deeply  opposed  to  them." 

i    His  attitude  tovard  General  Gr 

"Senator   Vamdenbeso.  Has   your   Cc 
slon  ever  consulted  with  General  Orovce  si 
the  Commission  was  organised? 

"Xlx  LaizNTMAL.  Tes:  that  was  one  of 
vary  first  things  we  did.  and  all  during 
pOTlod  wa  haira  bad  the  benefit  nf  a 
many  consultattona  with  General  Or     ps 
some  of  his  aasoetatas  on  a  great  var.ct] 
matters.     And  Colonel  Nichols,  his  depi 
has  been  of  invaluable  service  to  the  C( 
mission,  as  well. 

"Senator    VAjtamaSM.    You    did    coi 
with    General    Qnlfmt    Your    answer 
"Yes-? 

"Ur.    Uuxirr^At.  Tea.      On    many 
slons:  yes.  sir.    An4l  on  many  subjects. 

"Senator  KMOWLAm.  Was  that  IndlvU 
ally,  or  did  the  Commission  call  Geni 
Groves  In? 

"Mr.    LiuxNTHAL.  It    was   Chiefly    bctw« 
the    Commission    and    General    Groves. 
though  I  perhaps  did  see  the  general  at  til 
In  addition  to  that. 

"Senator  Johnson.  Was  that  since 
ber  31  at  mldnigbt.  or  prior  to  Decemt 
at  midnight? 

"Mr.  LnjBKTHAL.  Most  of  the  consultal 
were  prior  to  that.  I  am  not  sure  whet 
there  have  been  consxiltatlons  with  Oeni 
Groves  since  the  transfer  or  not. 

"Senator  JoiiNsoN.  You  havent  had 
since  December  31  at  midnight  with  Oei 
Groves,  have  you? 

"Mr.  LiusNTHAL.  I  dont  recall  that  tl 
have  been  any:  I  think  perhaps  not."  (] 
ord.  p.  11.1 

This  shows  that  on  December  81  at 
night  General  Groves  was  thrown  out 
Llllenthal  took  over,  and  there  has  been 


and  fnun  our  ezpa- 
down  In  Tennessee,  tf 

think  they  are  going 
with  Lillentbal's  show. 
[that    Is    all.    Secretary 
^trary  notwithstanding. 

itson  Com  mttlaa 

[  Are  they  in  attendance 
}mmlsslon? 
and  we  dO  not  con- 

tWhy  not? 

think  there  U  a  dlstlnc< 

ro  things.     One  is  the 

le  Commissioners  have.. 
responsibility  of  llslson 
3n  Committee.     There 

lions,  and  there  will  be 

ebsnge  of  information. 

difficult  for  the  Com- 

discuss  many  matters 

ilssion  meeting 
What    would    be    the 

lean,  how  can  the  Mill- 
know  what  Is  going 

;tively  participating  In 
[the  Commission  as  the 

suslness? 

have  difficulty  In  con- 
itor.     But   it  WQuld  be 

)lnt  committee  of   the 

also  a  continuing  re- 
ly by  which  thsy  review 

irrent  eonslderstlon  of 

le  Commission     Than 

leld  from  the  MlUtanr 

But  you  are  putting 
iln  your  own  judgment 
rhat  should  be  put  out 
3n  Committee."     (Rec- 

|lf  Llllenthal  should  ba 
will  be  under  his  dlrec- 


•    •    I UB  not  mean 

but  I  mean  that  they 

enever  the  CoaunJaatan 

agreement  or 


po:  we  are  In  dlsagraa- 
frald.  Senator.  I  think 
rv  unwieldy."    (Record, 

iry  Liaison  Commlttaa, 

^one  else  will  not  have 

le  matter  if  It  Is  turned 

gave  assurances  that 

I  trouble   on   that  score, 

»rs  MnxiKiN  and  Van- 

tese    assurancee    from 

be  found  atte^^^len- 

^t  nobody  else  will  have 

It 

}/  ttie  maforitf  of 
iBoard 

•     •     Did  you  rec- 
other  members  of  the 


Who  were  they? 
7tll,    I    am    proud    to 
1 1  am  not  sure  of  the 

I  do  not  ask  the  quca- 
ragement.    I  just  want 

Bacher  and  Mr.  Way- 

just  exsctly  what  he 
|A   Morgan  In  the  TVA. 

he   recommended   Dr. 

he  got  In  the  Author- 

Dr   H.  A.  Morgan  and 

»n  to  the  preeent  time 

i<lllenthal's  man  and  Is 

Ithals  man.    Ha  votaa 
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Whichever  way  LlllaBthal  tells  him  to  vote. 
Of  ccKirse,  he  draws  his  own  salary. 

Liltenthal  had  much  to  say  abcut  security. 
I  doubt  If  he  is  an  expert  on  security  except 
that  there  Is  no  question  about  his  being  an 
expert  oo  LOlenthsrs  aacurlty  in  Oovem- 
ment  places. 

4.  IMienthal  a  Bed  in  Wisconsin. 

I  hara  quota  the  testimony  of  JUdge  Asa 
K.  Owen  of  Price  County.  Wis.,  as  shown  In 
a  letter  dated  January  27.  1947: 

•1  hear,  over  the  radio,  that  you  oppose 
the  conflrmation  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  David  Llllenthal  to  head  the  Atomic 
B&ergy  Commission,  or  whatever  It  Is  called. 
I  believe  that  you  are  absolutely  sound  on 
this  When  we  had  him  here  In  Wisconsin. 
I,  for  one,  became  convinced  of  his  'red' 
leanings.  I  never,  never  met  him.  and  never 
had  any  dealings  with  him.  but  so  frequently 
read  at  his  views  BtprMsed  tn  tbe  State  press, 
that  I  was  oonvlDoed  that  he  was  unaound 
aad  unsafe.  It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  he 
WM  called  to  Waahlngton.  figuring  we  were 
well  rid  of  him  In  this  State  and  not  expect- 
ing that  he  would  assume  any  prominence 
nationally.  I  think  If  you  will  take  the 
■  trouble  to  have  your  investigators  come  to 
Wlaoonsln  and  look  back  through  the  press, 
during  the  years  of  his  State  aerrloe.  you  wlU 
find  plenty  "     (Record,  p.  81.) 

I  was  examining  Mr.  Llllenthal  and  he  did 
not  repudiate  this  statement. 

Be  slone  recommended  Gordon  Qapp. 

LIUENTHAL'S     MEAL     IDCMB     AaOOT    aOVODncnrT 

Not  long  after  Mr.  LUlenthal  got  to  Ten- 
naaaee  as  Director  In  the  TVA  he  began  to 
glva  his  real  views  about  government  in  a 
very  remarkable  way 

He  went  abovt  seoxrlng  from  the  State  of 
Tennesaee  a  certificate  of  Incorporation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Coopera- 
tives. Inc..  and  here  is  what  he  proposed 
that  this  corporation  shonld  do: 

"A.  To  promote,  organize,  establish,  man- 
age, finance,  coordinate,  and  assist  in  any 
way  whatsoever  In  the  development  of  co- 
op<Tstlve  enterprtaes  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  contiguous  areas;  to  hold  and  ad- 
minister funds  received  from  the  Federal 
Bmerganey  Relief  Administration  and  other 
Oaverument  agencies  for  the  cooperative  en- 
tarprtaea  to  be  fostered  by  this  corporation: 
to  aet  op.  manage,  dewlcp.  and  finance  a 
chain  of  cooperative  enterprises  throughout 
the  above  areas  through  the  organlratlon  of 
subsidiary  or  related  corporations  wboee  ulti- 
mate members  or  shareh'jlders  wtn  be  the 
individuals  engaged  In  the  particular  activ- 
ity, agrteuftural.  manufacturing,  marketing. 
or  otharwlae.  which  the  particular  stibsldlary 
or  relsted  corporation  will  control  and  op- 
erate, snd  which  sulwldiary  or  related  corpo- 
ratlotu  will  ulUmately  organise  their  own 
central  control  and  form  an  or^ntsstlon 
which  wlU  take  over  tbe  assets  and  liabilities 
or  this  corporation:  to  reeetve  and  administer 
gifts  or  grants  of  money  or  property  of  any 
kind  wtuitsoever. 

*3  To  produce,  raise,  manofacttve.  buy. 
MO.  ttMl  In.  and  to  engage  tn.  conduct,  and 
carry  oa  the  btaslnass  of  producing,  raising. 
mantifacttinng.  buying.  aeUlng.  and  dealing 
In  farm  products,  livestock,  goods,  vrares.  and 
marchaadlaa  at  every  class  and  deaeription 
naeaasary  or  useful  for  the  operatiaDa  of  the 
corporation. 

"C.  To  lend  or  advance  money  to.  extend 
flMMfllal  aaalstanoe  to.  accept  Mils  of  es- 
Ohaape.  endorse  the  notes  and  guarsatee  the 
ohUgaUons  of.  Individuals.  Arms,  eorpora- 
tkms.  and/or  others  with  or  wtttkout  eol- 
>*tem  security  of  any  kind  wbataoever  and 
to  buy,  dlscotmt.  sell,  rediscount,  and  otho^ 
Wise  deal  In.  notoa.  waretaouae  reeetpCs, 
pisrtOM.  Mils  at  lading,  freight  reoetpta.  open 
aoeounu.  trust  raoelpta.  martvsgea.  and  other 
similar  evidences  of  debt  or  to  loan  money 
and  to  take  notes,  open  accoonta  and  other 
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similar  evldeneas  ot  debt  aa  ooUataral  aa- 
ouri^  therefor. 

"D.  To  barrow  money,  and  to  make  and 
laaue  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  obllgatkma. 
and  evidences  of  Indebtedness  of  all  Mnds. 
whether  secured  by  mortgage,  ptodge.  or 
otherwise,  without  limit  ab  to  amount,  and 
to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
otherwise;  and  generally  to  make  an^  per- 
form  agreements  and  contracts  of  every 
kind  and  description. 

*^  To  Improve,  manage,  devek^.  sell,  as- 
sign, transfer,  lease,  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  or  turn  to  account  or 
deal  with  all  or  any  part  of  the  property  of 
the  Corporation  and  from  time  to  time  to 
vary  any  Investment  or  employment  of  capi- 
tal of  the  Corporation. 

"P.  To  apply  for.  obtain,  register,  purchase, 
lease,  or  otherwise  to  acquire  and  ^  -  hold, 
own.  use.  develop,  operate,  and  Introduce, 
and  to  sell,  assign  grant  licensee  or  tcrrl- 
t«ial  rights  In  respect  to.  or  otherwise  to 
turn  to  account  or  dispose  of,  any  copyrlghta, 
trade-marks,  trade  names,  brands,  labds, 
patent  rights,  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  country  or  govern  .nent, 
Inventions,  improvements,  and  processes, 
whether  used  tn  connection  with  or  secured 
under  letters  patent  or  otherwise. 

"O.  TO  the  same  extent  as  natural  persons 
might  or  could  do,  to  purchase  or  otherwise 
acquire,  and  to  hold,  own.  maintain,  work, 
develop,  aeU,  lease,  exchange,  hire,  convey, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  deal 
In  lands  and  leaseholds,  and  any  Interest, 
estate,  and  rights  In  real  property,  and  any 
personal  or  mixed  property,  and  any  fran- 
chises, rights,  licenses,  or  privileges  necessary, 
oonvenlent.  or  apfm>prlate  for  any  of  the 
nnrpoees  herein  expressed. 

-H.  To  acquire  by  purchase;  subscription, 
or  otherwise,  and  to  hold  for  Investment  or 
otherwise  and  to  use.  sell,  assign,  transfer, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  otherwise  deal  with  or 
dispose  at  stocks,  bonds,  or  any  other  obliga- 
tions or  securities  of  any  corporation  or 
corporatians:  to  merge,  or  eonstdtdate  with 
any  norporaticxi  in  su^  manner  cm  may  l>e 
permitted  by  law:  to  aid  In  any  manner  any 
corporation  whose  stocks.  boDds.  or  other  ob- 
ligations are  held  or  In  any  manner  guar- 
anteed by  ttie  Corporation  or  In  which  the 
Corporation  is  in  any  way  interested;  and  to 
do  any  other  acts  or  things  for  the  preserva- 
tion, protection.  Improvement,  or  enhance- 
anent  of  the  value  of  any  such  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  obligations,  ot  to  do  any  acts  or 
things  designed  for  any  such  purpose:  and 
while  owner  of  any  such  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  to  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  ownership  thereof, 
and  to  exercise  any  and  all  voting  powers 
thereof;  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends upon  any  stoeln.  or  the  principal  or 
interest  or  both,  of  any  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions and  the  performance  of  any  contracta. 
T.  To  do  all  and  everything  necessary, 
suitable,  and  proper  for  tbe  aeeompllshment 
of  any  of  the  ptnposes  or  the  attainment  of 
any  of  the  objects  or  the  furtherance  of  any 
at  the  powers  hoeln  set  forth,  either  alone 
or  In  aaaoclatlon  with  other  oorp<vatlona. 
ficma.  or  individuals,  and  to  do  every  other 
act  or  acta,  thing  or  things  incidental  or 
apportcnant  to  or  growing  out  of  or  oon- 
nected  with  the  aforesaid  bwlneaB  or  powers 
or  any  part  or  parts  thereoT.  provided  the 
same  lie  not  inconsistent  with  tbe  laws  under 
which  the  Corporation  is  organteed. 

"J.  The  bustneas  or  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poratton  ts  from  time  to  time  to  do  any  one 
or  more  of  the  acts  and  things  hereinabove 
set  forth  and  it  ahaU  have  power  to  conduct 
and  carry  on  Its  said  business,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and  to  have  one  or  more  oOleea.  and 
to  eaereiae  any  or  all  of  Its  corporate  powers 
and  rights.  In  the  State  of  Ttainessee,  and 
in  the  various  other  States.  Territories, 
colonies,   and   dependencies  of  the  United 


SUtaa.  in  tba  DIaMet  of  Columbia,  and  in 
all  or  any  foreign  eountrtea. 

-K.  The  unnmeratian  herein  of  the  ohjaeti 
and  pnrpoaes  of  this  eorporaUon  shall  ha 
conMrtied  aa  powers  as  well  aa  ohjecta  aaA 
porpoaes  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exctada 
by  inference  any  powers,  objects,  or  piirpoasa 
wlilch  thte  corporation  Is  empowered  to  exer- 
dae,  whether  exprssaly  by  force  of  the  laws  at 
the  State  of  Tenneaaee  now  or  hereinafter 
in  effect  or  impliedly  toy  the  reasonable  eon- 
•tmction  of  said  laws. 

"4.  The  maximtm  ntmiber  of  aharea  of 
stock  which  the  corporation  is  authoriaed 
to  have  outstanding  at  any  time  la  100.  all  at 
which  shall  '<«  without  nominal  or  par  value. 

"ThlB  corporation  is  formed  to  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Federal  Emergency  BelleC 
Corporatloo  for  use  In  financing  oooperatlva 
enterprises  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  aian. 
The  stock  of  the  corporation  Is  to  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  inoorporators  and  is  to 
be  issued  and  held  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  All  tbe  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  stockholders  whatsoever,  including 
vottng  rights,  are  to  be  exercised  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  the  directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority^  acting  severally, 
or  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  said  di- 
rectors 0*  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  appoint  as  their  agent  or  agents  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  they  were  the  actual  ownera 
thereof.  Bach  director  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Atithorlty  shall  have  the  proportionate 
number  of  votes  that  the  number  of  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  bears  to 
the  number  of  share-  standing  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  at  America. 

*^.  The  minimum  amount  of  capital  with 
which  the  corporation  will  commence  busi- 
ncas  Is  81,000. 

"6.  The  name  and  place  at  residence  oC 
each  of  the  Incorporators  Is  as  follows:  Ar- 
tbxtr  B  Morgan.  Knoacville.  Tenn.:  Haroourt 
A.  Morgan,  KnoxvUle.  Tenn.:  David  S.  Llllen- 
thal. Blnoxville,  Tenn. 

*^.  The  corporation  Is  to  have  perpetual 
existence. 

"&  The  private  propaty  at  the  stockhold- 
ers shall  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  at 
corporate  debts  to  any  extent  whatevm-. 

"9.  The  following  provisions  are  Inserted 
for  the  management  of  tbe  busincas  and  the 
condtxrt  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation: 

"A.  The  number  of  dflractara  at  the  cor- 
poratlon  shall  be  three  and  directors  need  not 
be  stockholders  of  the  oorporatkri.  Etoetkm 
at  directors  need  not  be  by  ballot. 

**B.  Th«)  dlreetora  shall  have  tba  power, 
without  Che  aasent  or  vote  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, to  make  and  alter  b^ws  at  the  corpora- 
tlon:  to  fix  and  vary  the  anaount  to  be  re- 
served as  working  capital:  to  authorise  and 
canae  to  be  executed  mortgages  and  liens 
upon  all  tbe  ptopeity  ot  the  corporation,  or 
any  part  thereof:  to  determine  the  uae  and 
dl^xialUan  of  any  aurplus  or  net  profits  over 
snd  above  tbe  capital  stock  paid  in.  and  In 
their  discretion  the  directors  may  use  and  ap- 
ply any  such  surplus  or  aonimulated  proAta 
tn  purchafilng  or  acquiring  the  bonds  or  other 
obligations  or  shares  of  capital  stock  of  tbe 
corporation  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner  and  upon  aiuiOx  terms  aa  the  directors 
shall  deem  expedient;  but  shares  of  such 
capital  stock  so  purchased  or  acquired  may 
be  resold  unless  such  shares  shall  have  been 
retired  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  cor- 
poration's capital  stock  as  provided  by  law. 

"C.  The  directors  shall  have  the  power, 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  holders  at 
the  voting  Etock  Issued  and  outstanding,  or 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  holders  of 
the  stock  Issued  and  outstanding  having  vot- 
ing power,  to  sell,  lease,  or  exch&nge  all  of  Ita 
propel  ty  and  aaaets,  including  Its  good  wlH 
and  Its  our  pot  ate  franchises,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors deem  expedient  and  for  the  best  Intereata 
of  the  corpcH^tlon. 
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•ddtUon  to  til*  povan.Mul  author' 
or  by  statut*  ■aptuMly  eoD- 

ufxin  them,  the  directors  are  hereby 

to  exerclae  all  such  powers  and 

■itch  acts  and  things  as  may  be  eser* 

done  by  the  corporation:   subject. 

.  to  the  proTlslona  of  ttie  statutes 

,  of  this  certificate,  and  of  any 

ftom  time  to  time  made  by  the  stock- 

pvQfMded.  however,  that  no  bylaws 

ihBU  Invalidate  any  prior  act  of  tb« 

which  would  have  been  valid  If  such 

not  been  made. 

^e  undersigned,  apply  to  the  State 

by  virtue  of  the  ^aws  of  the 

a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the 

declared   in  the  foregoing  Instru- 

"Wltn^  our  hands  this  the  33d  day  of 
January  1934. 

"AaTKxni  K.  Moso.'ii*. 
"HAncotrar  A.  Moscan. 
"David   E.  Lxlunthai..'* 
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better  close  this  speech  than  by 
again  to  Lilienihal's  book.  TVA— 
on  the  March.     It  will  be  recalled 
him  If  hs  was  a  Dempcfrat  and 
No."    How  In  the  name  of  heavens 
I  uui   talk   about   democracy   on   the 
tn  he  is  not  a  Democrat?    I  want  to 
the  endorsement  by  that  Repub- 
Democrat-for-ofllce-holdlng.  and 
ly  inclined  distinguished  gen- 
former    Vlc^  President    Henry    A. 
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the  books  which  1  have  read  during 

13  months.  Llltenthal's  on  the  TVA 

the  most  exciting.     It  Is  exciting  be- 

lescrlbes  the  new  democracy  in  terms 

«  a  Juicy  steak.     Curloualy  enough. 

Dothlng  in  this  book  to  offend  9  out 

t^neaamen.    Llllenthal    makes    the 

as  an  example  of  how  a  Oovern- 

n^plred    project    vasUy    increases    the 

of  free   enterprise  and  prolongs   It 

the  future.     The  TVA  not  only  en- 

opportunity  for  free  enterprise,  but 

nodel  for  decentralisation,  for  true 

democracy,   with  the  people  pfr- 

In  the  decisions  which  affect  their 

br^ad." 

want  to  quote  .what  Charles  A.  Beard 

OeiBoeraer  on  the  March  ts  a  book 

lines,  historical  and  prophetic,  on 

Uaarlcan  experiment  in  the  creative 

nos  and  natural  resources  in  the 

of  a  vast  region,  written  by  David 

who.  in  virtue  of  his  public  senr- 

Tennessec  Valley  Admin  isuatlon. 

a  place  for  himself  among  the  first 

of  the  Republic." 

it  thing  thst  can  be  said  for  Mr. 

that  he  is  a  New  Deal  historian,  a 

at  former  Vice  President  Wallace — 

hs  follows  him  as  an  endorav  on 

thai  Is  not  democracy  and  was  not 

tif  a  Dsmoerat. 

n  ist  endorser  Is  Stewart  Chase: 

book   has  a  long-ranfe   importance 

be  read   by  students  all  over  the 

years  to  come.    The  TVA  Is  one 

li  vention  where  we  clearly  lead  the 

id  the  Russiana.  the  Chinese.  Scandl* 

Indians  and  others  are  wen  aware 

met  some  of  their  representatives  In 

who  are  studying  the  project  at 

I  know  that  the  book  will  help 

well  as  ourselves  to  see  the  pattern 

exciting    nsw    method    of    public 


tbe 


f(r 


sUd 


of  Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  know  him 

read  any  of  his  articles,  but  it  Is 

ijlm  that  he  la  a  magaaine  writer  and 

;er  and  a  "do-gooder"  and  frequently 

abbut  matters  that  hs  does  not  know 


too  much  about.    But  I  must  say 
Chase  from  his  certificate  that  be 
be    more    interested    in    the    Russians 
Chinese  than  he  ts  In  100  percent 
caniam. 

The  next  cndoraer  of  Mr.  LUlenthal's 
brated  book  on  democracy  when  he  is 
a  Democrat  is  Louis  Bromfleld.     He  says:  J 

"This  u  sn  exciting   book,  to  cheer 
reader  dlacoxiraged  by  the  portenta  of 
past  25  years.     It  Is  the  record  of  a  ti 
great   achievement   still   In   the    process 
healthy  development." 

Mr.  Bromfleld.  I  am  told.  Is  a  farmerj 
tSBaglne  he  la  the  kind  of  a  farmer  that 
Ullenthal  Is  a  writer.     Farming  seems 
a  hobby  of  his  like  writing  a  book  \h  a 
of  Lilienthal's. 

LUlenthal's    next    endorser    is    Floyd 
Rmvss.  who  says: 

"This  book  Is  a  vivid  and  concrete  accc 
of  decentralised  graaa-roots  adminiat 
of  government  illustrated  by  the  10 
experience  of  the  TVA's  many-sided 
ties  and  programs.  But.  unlike  anythl 
have  ever  read,  it  is  told  In  a  way  that  she 
make  this  otherwise  abstract  issue  unc 
standable  to  many,  many  people. 

"I  know  you  are  deeply  interested  In  the 
portance  of  brlngliig  th«  functions  of  goi 
ment  close  to  cha  paaple— on  the  fan 
the  small  towns,  and  in  the  cities. 
book  tells  Just  bow  that  can  be  and  is 
done  throxigh  tha-.  work  and  democi 
methods  of  the  onlf  regional  Federal 
in  the  country  It  describes  by 
Illustrations  how  the  people  of  the  Tenn4 
Valley  have  made  the  Job  of  developing 
using  their  resources — land,  forests,  mini 
and  water — their  own  Job.  The  story  of 
Tennessee  Valley,  as  I  know  it  from  my 
experience  and  obeervatlons.  Is  the  only  si 
stantial  story  of  real  democracy  In  the 
ministration  of  a  resource  development 
gram.  Fortunately.  It  Is  now  going  tol 
told  " 

My  recollection  is  that  he  was  one  of 
first  and  foremost   In   getting   communi 
started  In  TVA.    He  speaks  of  TVA's  mi 
sided  activities.     I  think  lU  most  decl 
activities  under  the  Lilienthal  rule  has 
the  activities  of  Communism  down  there. 

I  got  the   money   from   the   Congrc 
everybody  knows,  who  Is  informed  alxiut 
and  it  was  Dr.  A.  B.  Morgan  who  built 
dams  and  Lilienthal  seems  to  have  Ic 
after  what  he  considered  the  personal 
vantages,  coming  to  Lilienthal  in  the 
ter  Just  aa  he  looked  after  Lilienthal  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  double  service 
he  got  some  $17,000  plus  from  the  cor 
tlons  while  holding  the  office  of  regulat 
the  corporations  tn  Madison. 

Next,  comes  O.  Bromley  Oxnam.  put  dc 
here    as    "Methodist    bishop.    Boston    ar 
Icnown  throughout  the  country  as  the 
Bishop": 

"This  tsmore  than  government  for 
,  people:  It  Is  government  by  the  people.  Fa 
comes  alive  In  worlcs  and  a  new  spirit  la 
I  can  think  of  no  more  significant  ssr 
this  moment  to  the  democratic  way  of 
than  to  liave  the  clergy  and  the  church  : 
bers  of  the  Nation  read  th!s  volume." 

WeU.  of  course,  with  Mr.  Wallace 
mending  him  first  and  Bishop  Oxnam  re 
mending  him  last  he  is  a  pretty  well  recc 
mended  Russian  enthusiast.    If  he  had 
been  ap  enthusiast  for  the  Russian  govs 
ment.  whether  be  belongs  to  the  Commi 
Party  or  not.  he  would  not  have  bad  the 
dcraament  of  the  former  red  Vice  Prssic 
and  the  present  "Red  Bishop."    I  havs 
advised  that  the  Lillenthals  have  entertaii 
Blshcp  Oxnam.  ths  "Red  Bishop"  at 
home  in  Norris.  which  the  Government 
for  incidentally. 
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IT.  Speaker,  I  have 
.pointed  to  the  dan- 
rise  ailslng.  not  from 
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A  reprint  of  this  appears  also  in  the 
current  edition  at  Fortime  magaalns. 

A  good  many  of  the  findings  of  tha  com- 
mission are  factvuil  and  indisputable.  For 
•xampla: 

From  1900  to  1947.  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  Sutes  has  de- 
clined from  3,600  to  1.750. 

There  are  now  only  117  cities  In  the  Nation 
In  which  there  la  more  than  one  newspaper. 
That  means  that  93  percent  of  the  communi- 
ties in  the  country  have  only  one  newspaper. 

In  1910  there  were  more  than  16.000  weekly 
newqiapers  in  the  Nation.  Today  there  are 
fswar  than  10,000. 

Nearly  a  third  of  American  radio  stations 

are  owned  or  controlled  by  newspapers.    In 

100  cities  both  the  single  local  newspaper  and 

«^.^e  local  radio  station  are  imder  single  own- 

\Vhip. 

^   Nearly  all  dally  newspapers  in  the  Nation 

*  obtain,  their  national  and  international  news 

^  '    from  one  or  more  of  only  three  press  assocla- 

tlons-^Assodated    Press.    United    Press    or 

International  News  Service. 

tliere   are    four   major    radio    networks 

National.  Mutual,  Columbia,  and  American 

mhith  provide  a  majority  of  our  radio  Infor- 
mation. 

There  are  eight  major  motion  pictxire  «vMn- 
pas^  wbKh  almost  completely  dominate 
both  the  production  and  distribution  of 
Hollywood's  products. 

This  concentration  of  mass-commtmlca- 
tlon  power,  the  commission  points  out.  la 
alarming. 

A  "czar"  In  any  of  these  fields  wotild  pnssms 
anormous  powers.  He  might  sway  the  minds 
or  millions  of  persons. 

There  is  where  the  "responsible"  comes  Into 
..the  title  of  the  report  of  this  commission. 

On  that  we  will  have  more  to  say  in  futura 
acUtorlals. 


Rent  CoBtroI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  xsw  Tc 

IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  3,  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  3, 
1047: 

camaioN  roa  anrr  contbol 

The  necessity  for  contlnvilng  rent  etmtrol 
WhUe  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  houses 
has  seemed  to  us  self-evident.  Without  con- 
trol extraordinary  demand  is  certain  to 
bring  soeu-ing  rents  and  create  a  desperate 
situation  for  families  who  cannot  pay  them. 
High  rents,  in  turn,  will  bring  demands  for 
stUl  higher  wages  and  prices,  giving  a  lusty 
twirl  to  an  inflationary  spiral.  We  recog- 
■las  that  controls  work  hardship  on  some 
owners.  We  know  that  when  New  York  City, 
for  example,  puts  the  major  burden  of  a 
bUllon -dollar  budget  on  real  estate,  that  ac- 
tion Increases  pressure  against  rent  ceilings. 
Nevertheless,  weighing  landlords'  hardships 
against  the  hardships  that  uncontrolled 
rent  rises  will  bring  to  millions,  the  case  for 
control  is  clear. 

President  Truman  in  a  formal  message 
this  week  recommends  a  year's  extension  at 
present  controls  as  a  measure  of  protection 
for  American  families.  Congress,  meantime, 
is  trying  to  find  a  middle  road.  The  Senate 
Banking  Oommlttee  would  extend  control 
over  •wiat.ing  rental  housing  through  next 


FMn-oary,  put  enforcement  tn  the  hands  of 
the  Housing  Expediter  and  provide  for  local 
adTtaory  boards  to  consider  rent  adjust- 
ments or  decontrols  on  a  regional  basis.  The 
House  Banking  Committee,  however,  on 
Tueaday  gave  tentative  approval  to  a  10- 
peroant  across-the-board  rent  rise.  The 
House  measure  would,  like  the  Senate  pro- 
posal, lift  controls  on  new  housing.  It  would 
also  remove  all  priorities  on  buUding  ma- 
terials and  abolish  the  office  of  Housing  Ex- 
pediter, thus  vriplng  out  what  remains  of  the 
veterans'  housing  program  undertaken  last 
year. 

This  pn^Msal  goes  too  fast  and  too  far. 
We  trust  that  when  the  committee  returns 
to  the  problem  after  the  Easter  recess  it  will 
consider  the  more  moderate  Senate  proposal. 
The  flexible  machinery  that  measure  pro- 
vides for  adjustments  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions seems  to  us  preferable  to  a  flat  per- 
centage increase.  Exempting  new  housing 
may  be  JtBtlfied  as  an  incentive  to  construc- 
tion. What  is  required  of  rent-control  ex- 
tension is  to  prevent  multiple  hardship  and 
avert  an  Inflationary  spinl  for  however  many 
months  may  still  be  required  to  moderate 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  shelter. 


Triple-A  Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AKSIANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.    TRIMBLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

various  Triple-A  organizations  In  my  dis- 
trict are  doing  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 
They  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  especially  oT  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing reports  from  my  district: 

UNTrxD  Statcs 
Department  or  AGRicxTLrnn, 
PXODUCnON  AND  Masketino  Aomin- 
Bxaanoir,  Fixlo  Sebvicx  Branch, 
YellviUe,  Ark.,  March  25,  1947, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Trimbls, 

Hotue  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Trucblx:  Since  we  wrote  you  a 
few  we^s  ago  in  the  Interest  of  the  soU- 
conservatlon  program,  administered  by  the 
Field  Service  Branch  of  the  PICA,  we  have 
learned  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  re- 
cently by  a  congressional  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, to  reduce  by  9100,000,000  the  al- 
ready committed  $300,000,000  for  soil  conser- 
vation payments  to  farmers.  As  no  doubt  you 
know  the  1947  commitment  has  been  tenta- 
tively approved  and  the  entire  1947  program 
has  been  announced.  Therefore  we  again  feel 
that  we  are  speaking  for  all  the  farmers  of 
Marion  County  and  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  soliciting  your  support  in  using 
your  Influence  in  opposing  this  proposed  re- 
duction in  ftmds  to  farmers  in  1947. 

In  our  recent  letter  we  called  your  atten- 
tion to  ths  President's  budget  recommenda- 
tions In  which  he  asked  that  $100,000,000  be 
cut  from  the  1948  appropriations  to  assist 
farmers  In  carrying  out  needed  conservation 
practices.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  would  have  made  their 
respective  recommendations  had  they  had  all 
the  Information  on  this  matter.  Ws  are  con- 
Tinced  that  the  President  did  not  have  all  the 
facts  In  the  matter  when  he  said  that  00  per- 
cent of  the  soil  conservation  payments  went 


to  one-eighth  of  the  Natlon'B  fanners.  He 
I»t>baMy  was  not  aware  at  the  fact  that  this 
smaU  percentage  of  farmers  oontrol  mora 
than  60  percent  at  the  MaUon's  farm  laaA 
and  that  the  tenants  are  the  ehtef  bensflot- 
aries  on  these  farms.  Records  show  that  cot- 
ton production  for  example  has  been  doubled, 
as  a  result  of  the  landlord  having  oarried  out 
needed  conservation  practices.  Oonsequently 
the  tenants  and  share  croppers  Incomes  hM 
been  increased  accordingly  Farm  people  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  benefited  by  our 
farm  program.  Increased  production  benefits 
all  the  people  from  every  walk  of  life  both 
economically  and  from  a  health  standpoint. 

Neither  do  we  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  a  majority  of  farmers  will  carry  out  soil 
conservation  practices  without  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Treasury.  Now.  when  farm- 
ers are  conaidered  prosperous,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do  not  have  the  necessary 
funds  to  buy  fertUizer  and  seed  and  to  hire 
the  equipment  needed  for  constructing  stock 
ponds  and  terraces,  etc.  Naturally  then  ws 
must  conclude  that  conditions  wUl  get  worse 
in  normal  times  or -In  periods  of  depresslcni. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  If  the  soil  con- 
servation payments  were  stopped  that  par- 
ticipation in  carrying  out  conservation  prao- 
tices  would  drop  to  approximately  10  peroeal 
of  what  it  is  now. 

Then  there  is  the  national  problem  of  flood 
control  about  which  a  majority  of  all  ths 
people  are  concerned.  It  Is  a  proven  fact  that 
water  held  on  the  fields  and  meadows  will 
be  prevented  from  moving  <lawn  into  tha 
streams  and  thereby  relieve  the  flood  condi- 
tions in  the  rich  valley  lands  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

We  again  want  to  express  our  appredatloa 
for  your  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  f arm<'?8 
of  Marlon  County  and  your  oongresslonsl  dis- 
trict and  we  are  convinced  that  your  Influ- 
ence m  the  future  wUl  be  directed  in  tha  in- 
terests of  otu  national  farm  program. 
M.  C.  CaicnBU., 
W.  H.  Dosana, 
Gxnr  McCracxxx, 
Marion  Comntw  PMA,  Field  Servtet 
Branch,  Conservation  Committm. 

Umttb)  STAxas  OxPAsncxirr  or 

AGRICXTLTURX,  PrODTTCTION  AMD 

MAUcxTiMe  ADiamarnuTKnr, 

PiaiJI  SaavHJB  Bramch, 
Clinton,  Ark..  MarCh  24,  If 47. 
Hon.  J.  W.  TxncBLK. 

House  Office  BuUding. 

WmAington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sib:  It  is  inspiring  Indeed  to  know 
that  you  are  using  your  snergy  to  retain  tha 
appropriaUons  for  the  Prodnctton  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  program,  whidi  we  all 
know  Is  so  necessary  for  the  general  wsUaza 
of  our  pec^le. 

We  feel  that  the  Oo?emment  Is  only  enr- 
clsing  its  Just  duty  in  paying  a  part  of  tha 
cost  of  maintaining  the  soU  and  rastorii^ 
the  necessary  elements  that  make  for  a 
healthier  people  In  our  Nation.  When  a 
farmer  pays  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  matsrlal 
and  furnishes  all  the  labor  he  Is  contrlbutinf 
all  that  be  can  afford  and  all  that  he  should 
contribute  to  the  general  vrelfare. 

We  are  very  much  disturbed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  in  which  hs  reocmunended 
1100.000,000  reduction  in  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  appropriations. 
We  feel  that  he  has  been  grossly  mlslnfonasd. 
Too,  we  understand  that  the  Committee  oa 
Appropriations  has  supported  the  President's 
recommendation.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the 
President  and  the  Oommlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions are  so  tmfamillar  with  the  good  that 
has  been  done. 

We  know  that  you  gentlemen  who  are 
working  for  the  program  need  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation that  you  can  pass  on  to  ths  other 
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nen  In  order  to  keep  the  approprla* 

now  have.    Therefore,  we  are  en> 

aerewith.  a  tabulation  of  the  1M9 

of  Van  Buren  County  as  well  aa  a 

1  adtfreae  by  Fred  J.  Steven,  director 

iaeeachuaetta   Experiment   Station. 

to  members  of  the  National 

Limestone  Association   at   tbs 

^Tisntlon  January  1ft  and  16.  1947. 

etitel  Statler.  Washington.  D.  C.    This 
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material  wUl  perhaps  be  of  use  to  you  In 
▼Inclng  otlier  Congressmen  of  the  need  at 
Production   and  Marketing    Admlnlstrat 
program. 

The  coUQty  committee  has  recently 
piled  ■ome  Information  sbowlng  that 
dollar  spent  for  conswrvatlon  practlcea 
give  to  the  county  and  Nation  17  in  valt 

We  certainly  appreclau  your  efforts 
far  and  your  and  yotir  staff's  sfforts  In 
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Lmnf  Co8b  Contiaae  To  Skyrocket- 
Price  of  Brea<l  WUl  Rioc  to  15  Cents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxneots 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  BSPRBSENTATIVES 


floor,  and  other  Ingredlenti.  Prioas  at  other 
bakery  goods  will  also  be  Increased,  the  bak- 
ers said. 

For  the  past  few  days  bakera  in  tha  St. 
Louis  area  have  been  difiriisslng  whether  to 
Increaae  the  price  on  the  preeent  loaf  by 
8  cents  or  reduce  lU  alse  and  Increase  the 
price  1  cent.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
discussion,  the  prica  ot  bread  will  be 
Increaaad. 


Thursday.  ApflTJ.  1947 

Ur.  PRICE  of  nunols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  and  where  will  It  end? 

Warnings  went  unheeded  In  the  heat 
of  the  drive  to  aboll&h  price  controls — 
and  the  Naticm's  wage  earners  tire  now 
paying  the  excessive  bllL 

The  following  article  from  the  Chtin- 
Ite  City  (m.)  Press-Record  tells  of  the 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  bread: 
raics  or  aasAa  to  bb  nrcaiAsaD  vbox  la  to  is 

CBMT8    D(   THIS    ABZA 

Oeneral  increases  In  the  price  ot  bvead  are 
expected  to  occur  within  the  next  few  days 
and  of  the  two  local  bakeries  which  bake 
bread,  on .  boosted  the  price  from  12  cents 
to  16  cents  today  The  other  is  waiting  for 
the  St.  idouia  baker*  to  raise  price*. 

Bread  prices  In  this  area  are  the  lowest  in 
the  United  States  at  present,  one  of  the  bak- 
ers said,  and  15-cent  loaves  are  now  being 
sold  In  most  of  the  remaining  sectlcxis  of  the 
country. 

^  Reaaoo  for  the  price  Increase  Is  doe  to  the 
boost  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  shortening. 


Retveaoeat  B^fib  for  FBI  Pcrsomid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


IN  TBS  SENATK  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  3  {legislative  day  of 

Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "In  the 
National  Interest."  published  In  the  Pall 
River  Herald  News,  of  Pall  River.  Mass.. 
in  the  issue  of  Biarch  27. 1947.  The  edi- 
torial strongly  endorses  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  lAMcn]  and  myself,  providing 
retirement  benefits  for  the  personnel  of 
the  FBI. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  foDows: 

or  TBS  NATIOMAL  OfTntlST 

Tlie  great  PMeral  Btn-eau  of  Investigation, 
during  the  tenum  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  aa  Di- 
rector, has  risen  to  a  hl^  plaoe  in  the  esteem 
of  the  American  people.  This  admiration  has 
been  earned  by  untisual  and  constant  devo- 
tion of  skill  and  courage  to  the  protection  of 
tvery  man,  woman,  and  diUd  frocn  ontraps  by 
kidnapers,  vlcloas  criminals,  and  enemy 
saboteurs. 

Mere  chance  has  not  contributed  to  the 
remarkable  record  of  achievement  that  has 
elevated  the  FBI  to  eminence  as  the  out- 
standing protective  organisation  of  the  world 
of  all  time.  Only  the  utillaatlon  of  the 
highest  degree  of  Intelligence  and  the  ezerdM 
of  extraordinary  valor  by  an  expertly  trained 
personnti  have  produced  such  success. 

To  begin  with,  the  Bureau  aoeepta  as  can- 
didates for  Bpp>ointmeDt  as  agents  only  ttaoae 
with  special  talents.  Then  they  are  subjaeted 
^to  rigorous  mental  and  physical  tests  and 
training.  To  win  membership  they  indeed 
have  to  exhibit  great  worth.  When  they 
ore  enrolled  in  the  service,  they  constantly 
miist  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  conduct 
(ind  must  persevere  in  the  assignments  en- 
trusted to  them  to  »««»«« «^in  th^r  ftaintlng 
and  to  advance. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  so 
well  developed  in  loyal  and  skilled  servlea 
will  draw  the  attention  of  bustness  and  In- 
dustry. Many  oC  tbem  are  offered  attractive 
positions  with  no  hazards  and  muA  {reatcr 
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return.  Ifaay  asmu  hav«  resigned 
pUcM  ot  riponrtbimy  that  com* 
MOarlM  from  S  to  10  times  those  of 
;  experienced  TBI  sgents.  This  pre- 
problem  to  the  Bureau,  for  It  de- 
Blree  tb  retain  tn  the  seme*  of  Um  wople 
those  '  rbo  have  become  so  vatuable.  In  the 
•baenci  o(  higher  salaries,  some  other  form 
at  asci^ty  may  lead  many  of  them  to  refuse 
offers. 
Senajtor  STTua  Baaaaa,  of  Nev  Hampahlre. 
and  8«Datar  Wvllum  laiNnu  of  North  Oa- 
li  iva  made  a  ptopoaal  tluit  has  subsun- 
tlal  m^t  and  would  serre  the  best  interesu 
federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
country.  The  Senators  sugfeat. 
tliroug|i  a  bill  they  have  filed  in  the  Senate, 
aliall  become  available  to  FBI 
ttMy  shall  have  raadtcd  the  age 
f  they  shall  have  served  at  least  30 
the  Bureau.  It  la  a  good  suggestion, 
tdopted.  FBI  men  will  be  leas  tempted 
their  public  careers  and  to  seek  more 
remunerative  occupations  elsewhere.  They 
#U1  fe^l  that  in  giving  their  best  years  to  an 
effort  to  protect  all  Americans  they 
also  will  be  building  some  secxirlty  for  them- 
ind  for  their  families, 
cost  of  such  an  arrangement  would 


or  ao 

ymn  in 
If  It  u 
to  end 


aelv' 
The 


Surely 
Lamczi 


be  tnc  tnsequential  In  comparlaon  with  the 
public  good  that  would  result.  The  czpenae 
of  sear  bing  for  capable  recruits  snd  of  train- 
Ing  th  >m  would  "m  reduced  because  there 
would  ye  fewer  vacanctea.  Since  the  average 
age  of  PBl  agents  la  33.  there  could  be  no 
rush  cf  applications  for  retirement.  Thua. 
at  llttl  t  cost,  the  personnel  ol  the  investigat- 
ing sti  ff  would  become  mme  stabilised  and 
tbere  4otild  result  an  easier  maintenance  of 
derful  efllctency  of  the  Bureau. 
the  bin  of  Senators  BanMUca  snd 
will  meet  with  enthtisiastlc  approval 
branches   of   otir   National    Legls- 
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IN  TBk  SSNATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  31  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24  >.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  u:ianimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
entitled  "Comparative  Indus- 
Mllltary  Potential  of  D  fferent 
prepared  by  Mr.  Leifur  Mag- 
•aslstant  director  of  the  Depart- 
lof  Research.  Industrial  College  of 
Aj  med  Forces.  Because'of  the  gen- 
ii terest  in  the  article  and  because 
imeliness.  I  make  this  request, 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
~  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ooi0iai  lafrra    ImuaraxAi.    IfnjraaT    Potbm- 
riAL  or  ddtunt  Cotnrnuxs  > 


(%  Lfttur  MagnuHon, 

BMBtOf 

of  tl^e  Annad  Voreas) 


TiM 


habltajiU 


Assistant   Director, 
h.  Industrial  College 


IKTtOOUCnOK 

Konomlc  potential  of  a  country  la  de- 
"  by  lU  natural  resources.  Industrial 
(capital     sqnlpmaut)     and     the 
skill  and  llvteg  slaMtards  of  its  in- 
A  country  greatly  endowed   in 


Partial  reprint  from  Social  Science  ( 
Wis.),  Octobw  19M. 


these   resperta   can   rapidly   convert 
time    production    Into   wartime    prodi 
when  an  emergency  arlaea.     (This  stat 
is  made  wltliout  consideration,  but  not 
out   fear,  of  the   atomic   bomb.)       Ci 
equipment   .uid   Industrial   workers 
ployed  from  the  civilian  economy  to 
nitions    factortea    and    the    military 
Toung      perions.      over -age      persons. 
eromen — the  xmpald  workers  of  peaceili 
take   over   the  production   lines   while 
males  of  military  age.  as  well  as  wcin« 
turns  out.  man  the  fighting  lines.    The  i 
of  the  aru  ir  technological  develop! 
the  time,  the  structure  of  the  econc 
managemenr.  and  organisation,  all 
to  determine  the  efficiency  with  which 
factors  of  strength  are  exploited. 

It  follows  that.  In  order  to  mea 
relative  economic   (war  economic) 
of  countries,  their  relative  strength 
ural  resourcts.  productive  capacity,  and 
oua  human  elements  must   be  ascei 
The  problem  Is  one  In  the  me«uuret 
economic   magnitudes,  not  of  abstr 
ments  of  time  and  political  conditloi 
purpoae  of   thia  paper.  Individually 
no  way   offlclally.  is  to  make  such  a 
parlson  of  e<x]nomlc  strength  of  the 
as  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of  th« 
ond  World  War     No  acccimt  has  l>een 
of    actual    military   strength    as   she 
sizes  of  the  military  establishments 
countries,  tfcelr  armies,  navies  and  air  fc 
or  their  gem^ral  expenditures  for  these 
Ices 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  In 
the    International    Labor    Office    calls 
tentlon  to  tae  poeslbility  of  construct 
Index  slmllf.r  In  some  respects  to  th4 
presented  b<low.    Inasmuch  as  the 
tion  of  the  ILO  requires  that  the 
of  chief   incustrial   importance   "shall 
permanent  lepreeentation  on  the  govf 
body  of  the  ILO."  the  statuudans 
organization  worked  on  a  device  of 
eral  nature. 

rACToas  or  sconomic  potxmtial 

The  nine  lectors  used  in  the  const 
of   the  series  of  Index  numbers  here 
sented  for  different  countries  to  detc 
their  economic  f>otential  comprise  ( 1 ) 
ulatlon.  (2)  -Jie  number  of  wage  eamc 
employees  Is  mining  and  industry,   (1 
output  of  work  ( horsepower-hours ) .  (4)^ 
prcdtiction   in   terms  of  calories.    (5) 
weight  of  m:rchant  tonnage.  (6)   lei, 
railway  mileage.  (7)   the  value  of  IndL 
production.    f8)    the  value  of  internal 
trade,   and    (9)    the   national    Income. 
figures  are  fcr  prewar  years  of  maximui 
tainment  on  the  asaumption  that  any 
formerly  rea(  hed  can  again  be  achlet 

The  populf  tion  year  choacn  was  H 
earlier  or  lat<!r  censuses,  in  a  few  li 
were  adjusted  to  that  year   by  use 
indicated  rato  of  growth  shown  for  prt 
censuses  of  tae  country 

The  number  of  wage  earners  and  _ 
empicyeee  in  mining  and  industry  was 
as  one  Indication  of  the  industrlall 
of  the  countries.     The  year  1940  was  seU 
as  the  base.     It  would  have  been  desi 
to  Include  enployeea  in  other  branc_, 
acUvlty.  bad  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
the  comparability  of  the  data  became 
questionable  lor  the  other  economic  cl 
cations. 

Another  factor,  the  value  of  indu 
production  as  a  whole,  however,  gives  a 
inciualve  statement  of  the  industrialL 
of  the  cpuntrlea  and  th:;refore  suppler 
if  IT  does  not  supplant,  the  figure  for  ni 
of  employees.  The  data  regarding  lnd< 
production  arr  provided  by  the  reports 
economle  atatlstlclans  of  the  League 
tlona  SaMMarlat.  The  production 
countries.  cotstltuUng  In  1923  to  If 
percent  of  the  world's  Industrial  outL. 
given.  The  remaining  10  percent  can 
eaaUy  be  distributed  among  the  remi 


collected    by   the    In- 
of  Agriculture  supply 
lation  on  which  to  make 
foodstuffs  produced.    The 
Iwas  calculated  from  the 
rnatlonal  pricea  reported 
lUU.     It  u  obvious  that 
{ea  and  assumptions  have 
arriving  at  such  a  gen- 
ie value  of  the  productive 
rles.     But  since  the  same 
>lled  to  all  the  daU.  the 
itertalance  one  another. 
|nal  outcome,  the  difler- 
Bountrles  are  generally  so 
the  basic  daU  will  not 
final  rank  of  the  coun- 

srk  output  (horsepower- 
(dlcatlon  of  Industrlallca- 
This   figure   gives   the 
lent   of    the   four    recog- 
rk  or  energy — coal,  crude 
human  labor.    The  In- 
^bor  gives  undue  weight 
>f    large   population   and 
»lopment    of    mechanical 
In  the  final  index,  there- 
rgy   equivalents   of  coal, 
^er  have  been  converted 
estimates  are  based  on 
ind   not  the  production 
ivolved.    The  use  of  the 
as  the  basis  of  military 
linlmlze  the  strength  of 
roleum   exporting   coun- 
of  Canada,  no  great 
3wer  energy  la  exported, 
to  ascribe  to  the  great 
Venezuela.    Iran    and 
rength   proportionate  to 
nclty  la  to  be  quite  un- 
countrles  have  no  fa- 
it  power  Into  indu!>trlal 
>port  of  military  efforts. 
>tlon  power  of  the  differ- 
fore,  measures  their  true 
>n  or  ability  to  turn  their 
Either  Industrial  or  min- 
is  expressed    In   caloric 
se  of  food  produced  an- 
other Important   nutrl- 
[the  calorie   Is  the  only 
3r.     Production,  rather 
has  been  chcsen  since  It 
kiie  self-sufficiency   of  a 
int  element  In  military 
emergency  arises,   the 
sgrlculturc   can    readily 
ostrlal  production. 

merchant  tonnage  and 
Kt  to  population,  are  the 
rell  as  most  familiar,  for 
tlonal  comparison  Ton- 
Indeed  be  a  better  yard- 
but  the  figures  for  such 
not  so  generally  given 
M.  Here  the  weakness  of 
lack  of  data  as  respecta 
asportation. 

the  most  valuable  and 

^lon  of  the  relative  eco- 

le  powers.    The  dau  are 

for  only  a  few  countrlee. 

recent    additions    to 

yet   highly   refined   or 

klues    here    used    are    in 

NUMBUtS 

iparlson  rests  on  the  use 

The  population  of  the 

>le.  la  compared.    If  ;00 

^untry  with  the  largest 
3untrles  are   ranked   m 

;hlna  with  400.000.000  or 

lis    represented    by     100, 

Is  3.6  percent  thereof. 

saying  It  has  an  index 

|taln  had  30.000.000  groaa 
>re  the  war  at  the  height 
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of  Its  shipping  preeminence  and  America  had 
1T.000X)00.  they  sUnd  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  100  to  85.  If  America  had  237.000 
miles  of  railways  at  lu  service  and  Norway 
a.370.  the  countries  are  in  a  rat!o  of  100  to  1 
with  respect  to  railway-mileage  potential. 

It  U  necessary  to  use  index  nvunbers  since 
population,  production,  railway,  mileage,  and 
income  are  unlike  magnitudes  and  cannot  t)e 
combined.  They  must  be  reduced  to  abstract 
numbers  that  can  be  added  arithmetically. 
The  reduction  of  the  absolute  magnitudes  of 
population.  Income,  etc.,  to  Index  numbers 
also  has  the  advantage  of  showing  more  clear- 
ly the  range  of  differences  between  the  coun- 
tries as  r.spects  each  characteristic  of  eco- 
nomic potential.  The  final  step  in  the  proc- 
ess Is  the  addition  of  the  various  indexes  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  countries  in  the 
order  of  size  of  the  Indexes  The  population 
Index  Is  basic.  Addition  of  the  other  meas- 
ures, that  w.  relative  numbers  of  Industrial 
strength.  Ls  a  kind  of  weighting  of  the  popu- 
lation Index  or  relative. 


The  Indexes  are  based  upon  the  actual 
magnitudes  of  economic  potential.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  indicate  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  countries  in  the  application 
of  their  available  potential.  Per  capita  or 
other  ratios  of  compcuison  have  not  been  tak- 
en Into  account  In  ranking  the  countries  as 
respects  their  possible  military  strength.  The 
Indexes  of  relative  efficiency,  expressed  In  per 
capita  or  other  rate,  would  be  highly  im- 
portant In  the  determination  of  the  level  of 
welfare  in  different  countries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IMPORTANCE  or  THE  FACTORS  Or  BCONOMIC 
POTENTIAI. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  question  of  weighting  the  factors  In- 
cluded In  these  Indexes  requires  an  observa- 
tion. In  a  certain  sense,  adding  the  in- 
dexes of  Ep>eclflc  power  output,  value  of  In- 
dustrial production,  transportation  facilities, 
and  others  to  that  of  population  is  a  real 
weighting  of  the  population  strength  of  a 
country.     In  other  words,  it  Is  assumed  that 


the  nimiber  and  quality  of  population  to 
equally  important  for  all  ooimtrlea  and 
cotmts  for  as  much  In  one  country  as  an- 
other. Capacity  to  do  wwk  is  a  universally 
valtiable  component  of  war  potential.  Na- 
tional Ircome  and  value  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction are  similarly  useful  symbols  of  eco- 
nomic Importance  for  every  country.  Only 
one  of  the  nine  factors  presents  a  possible 
question  of  relative  Importance  as  an  ele- 
ment in  war  potential.  The  volume  of  in- 
ternational trade  may  conceivably  represent 
actual  economic  weakness  since  It  points  to 
a  certain  lack  of  that  self-sufficiency  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  military  economy.  In  the 
case  of  Russia.  e8::entlaUy  landlocked  and 
without  a  fieet.  a  large  dependence  on  Im- 
ports would  mean  weakness.  For  Great 
Britain,  with  the  largest  merchant  tonnage 
and  a  fleet  second  only  to  that  of  America, 
it  spells  strength.  In  quite  another  way. 
also,  the  International  trade  factor  empha- 
alzes  the  real  political  character  of  the  war 
potential. 
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The  question  of  military  strength  ulti- 
mately finds  Its  answer  In  the  alliances  made 
and  preserved  among  the  countries.  Any 
measurement  of  economic  war  potential,  as 
here  attempted.  Is  bound  to  be  subject  to 
extraneous  and  shifting  political  forces.  The 
■Maaorement  of  the  economic  potential  of 
the  aaparate  countries,  however,  has  a  value 
in  showing  what  combinations  of  political 
power  might  eventuate  In  a  world  of  dynamic 
change. 

BCSXTLTS  or  THZ  TABUIATIONS 

The  preeminent  position  of  America  Is  the 


outstanding  result  shown  by  the  various 
Indexes  of  economic  potential.  In  five  out 
of  nine  factors  used  In  the  compilation  of 
the  final  Indexes  America  Is  first.  Only  as 
respecta  population,  food  production — which 
Is  a  function  of  population — shipping  ton- 
nage, and  value  of  international  trade  was 
America  excelled  by  any  country.  The  con- 
sequence Is  that  In  combining  the  separate 
Indexes  Into  a  general  Index,  or  any  com- 
bination of  Indexes.  America  leads  all  the 
rest. 


British  potential  was  a  little  over  one-half 
that  of  the  United  States,  Germany^  leaa 
than  one-half,  and  Russia's  less  than  two- 
fifths. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  present 
iiulexes  can  only  confirm  what  Is  probably 
common  knowledge.  All  they  purport  to  do 
is  to  give  a  concrete  statistical  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  was  the  relative  standing 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  as  respects  their 
econoriic  war  potential  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict. 


Tabls  I. — ^cioar  position  of  countries  named  with  respect  to  designated  factors  of  military  industrial  power 
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Thursday.  Aprti  3.  1947 

ELUS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 

ecUtoriai  from  the  Parkersburg  (W. 


Mr 

Va.)  Ntws 
tavMr 


tion  ii 
follows 


directs  attention  to  an  article 
Leland  Stowe  in  the  Liberty  mag- 
The  statement  is  an  interesting 
on  communism  and  its  opera- 
eastern  Europe.    The  editorial 


onouffh 


y 


Sovtot  JJnkm  Im  aot  nearly  otrong 
to  ehooao  lonlalluB  and  try  to  to 
tihliMl  her  Iron  curtain,"  wrltea  Lo- 
Sijowe  In  tbe  current  laouo  ot  Uberty 
i«.  oat  tomorrow. 
MCk  tmn  a  5-month  tour  of  oontral 
Kiropc,  Us.  Stowo  daclaroo  In  bio 


Uberty  arUcIa  anUUad  "WHat  Iron. 
Curuan?"  tbat  miicb  ct  the  Iron 
fabricated  with  cotton    sul  gauae  aad 
aome  of  the  Iron  tn  tha*  cxirtaln  la  it 
"made  In  America." 

Mr.   Stowe   obeervca   that   the   two 
Wwortan  programa  in  Hungary  and 
are  working  agalnat  eacii  other  to  the 
▼antage  of  the  Beda.     Tbelr  economic 
gram  to  drain  aa  much  national  wealth' 
of  the  occupied  aoaoa  a^  quickly  aa  ^ .  _ 
haa  thwarted  their  political  program  "of 
thering  Marxism. 

"TtM  majority  oC  Hungarlana  and  tt\ 
Blana    remain    etrongly    oppoaed.    pr 
aantly  aloof  or  hoaUla  toward   the 
ayatMa     •     •     •     becauae  they  feel  for 
moat  part  that  Soviet  acuona  are 
reducing  their  eotmtry'a  wealth  and 
lahlag  tta  chanoaa  of  raoorory." 

Oorroapoodent  Stowo  prodlcto  that 
Oommunlat  preatlge  haa  auflered  a 
hlow  during   thla  winter  Internal  poui 
preaaurea  will  increaao.  and   there  wiuj 
dramatic   and    violent   developmenta. 
SoTleU  muBt  aoon  withdraw  their  occui 
forcea.  leaving  a  weakanad  minority 
loeal  Reda  in  doubtful  control  of  the 
emmenu. 
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[Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

followlng  article  from 
St  of  April  8.  1947: 

Xjr    ta    RBCINT    DT7BIN0 

Bank  of  New  Tork  re. 

April  letter  that  2.900 
ahowed   combined   net 

194«  of  oe.Too.ooo.ooo. 

J.OOO.OOO   In    1948.   a   28 

a  combined  capital 

1.000,000.  mmk«Tig  the 

rent,  compared  with  a 

1.000  and  a  rokura  of 

bank  notatl. 
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"The  year  will  go  down  In  the  records  aa 
one  of  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  eam- 
Inga  of  a  oaajorlty  of  American  oompaniea." 
the  bank  reported. 

Pronounced  gains  over  1045  were  found  by 
the  bank  in  "most  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries" and  "especlaUy  in  wholesaling  and 
retailing  and  the  service  Industries."  ir elud- 
ing amusements,  hotels,  and  restauranta. 
which  "benefited  generously  from  the  high 
national  income  and  liberal  spending." 

Balea  of  1,155  manufacturing  companiea 
showed  gross  Income  of  $53  4O0.00C.000  with 
net  income  of  03.200.000.000.  an  average  net 
margin  of  6  cenU  per  do'lar  of  sales,  com- 
pared with  3  9  cents  in  1945. 

Salea  of  145  retail  and  wholesale  oompaniea 
totaled  $12,400,000,000.  an  Increase  of  31  per- 
cent over  1945  and  an  all-time  high.  The 
average  margin  was  4.5  cents  per  dollar  of 
— •"  against  2.7  cents  in  1945. 
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Worried  Wool  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASsacHVsrrrs 
TS  TEX  8ENATB  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATU 

Thursday.  AprU  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  printed  under 
date  of  AprU  3.  entitled  "Worried  Wool 
Men." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 
as  follows: 

Woaans  Wool  Mkm— BoeroN  Pludcs  DsALxaa 
TaxMaLS  on  UmrcD  Statxs  Thkxat  To  Com- 
Tuort  MoNOPOLv — Sat  OovKHNunrr  St;r- 
potT  or  1946  "Sxim  Paica "  Womc  Put 
Tkkm  Otrr  or  Bosmoas — Plooo  or  Impokts 

DwTNDUNa 

(By  John  OHiley) 

Boaroit. — The  specter  of  Government  wool 
monopoly  is  sending  shudders  up  and  down 
Summer  Street. 

The  Boetontana.  who  censure  more  books 
and  eat  more  flah  cakea  for  breakfast  than 
any  other  people  In  America,  also  handle  more 
wool.  And  their  Summer  Street  Is  to  fleece 
what  WaU  Street  ta  to  money  and  San  An- 
tonio to  hot  tamalea. 

Summer  Streeters  are  a  venerable  lot.  And 
they  do  a  big  Job.  It'a  getting  wool  from 
the  back  of  sheep  to  the  Nation's  seventh 
largest  Industry— woolen  textile  manufactur- 
ing. Buying  wool  from  ranchers,  they  clean 
It.  aort  It,  and  distribute  It  to  mills  Tneyve 
done  the  Job  for  over  a  century.  Now  they 
fear  they  may  be  headed  straight  for  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Their  diq>lac«r:  The  United  BUtea  Oovem- 
ment. 

KAOLk,  OM   THK  aOOST 

Pour  yeara  ago  the  Government,  in  the  heat 
of  war.  started  buying  the  total  domestic 
production  of  wool  It's  bought  It  all  ever 
alnce.  Private  merchanta.  thua  crowded  out. 
havent  yet  felt  the  shock  too  much.  They've 
•amed  their  "board  and  keep"  by  handling 
the  huge  Importa  of  foreign  wool  pouring 
into  the  country  since  1940 

The  wool -consumption  boom,  however,  haa 
poaaed  its  peak.  The  import  flood  dwindles. 
The  private  merchants  wing  homeward  to 
their  normal  rooat  of  domestic  wool  mer- 
chandising. But  the  rooet  U  occupied.  The 
United  States  eagle  U  atiU  there.  He  acts 
as  U  he  may  stay. 


Evidence  of  hla  Intent:  The  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  thla  week  approved  a  bill 
to  require  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
aupport  the  price  of  wool  paid  producera 
diulng  1947  and  1948  at  no  low«-  than  the 
Government  aupport  level  of  194$.  And  that 
aupport  level  was  about  42  cents  a  pound. 

"FOB  ire:  UQXnDATIOM" 

Government  aupport  of  wool  at  the  1946 
superprlce  of  42  cents,  declare  the  wool  mer- 
chants, will  almply  mean  Government  tak- 
ing over  the  entire  United  States  produc- 
tion— aa  in  the  past  4  years.  With  woolen 
textiles  already  at  the  saturation  point  and 
mills  sharply  cutting  production,  the  mer- 
chants emphasize  that  they  cant  poeslbly 
buy  wool  at  42  cents  and  sell  it  to  cloth 
makers  without  drowning  themselvea  in  red 
ink. 

"Por  ua,"  aaya  a  typical  Summer  Streeter, 
"the  42-cent  support  plan  Just  about  means 
liquidation." 

Slimmer  Streeters  sympathize  with  west- 
em  sheep  ranchers  who  want  protection  from 
cheap  foreign  wool.  Some  of  them,  as  buy- 
ers, spend  so  much  of  their  lives  in  the 
West  that  t^ey  call  you  "podner"  and  wear 
Texas-brimmed  hata  even  in  Boston.  They 
think  wool  could  be  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  (prlcee  giving  growers  1909-14 
buying  power) .  But  they  gag  at  the  a-year 
42-cent  guarantee. 

paoarauTT  ar  dictats 

And  the  price  history  of  wool  bears  them 
out.  In  prewar  1939  the  average  price  paid 
growera  for  wool  was  Just  over  22  cents  per 
pound.  During  the  intervening  yeara  be- 
tween the  two  World  Ware  the  yearly  average 
price  was  26  cents. 

"For  the  Government  to  say."  reflects  one 
old-time  wool  dealer,  "that  the  price  of  wool, 
come  hell  or  high  water,  haa  got  to  stay  at 
nearly  double  the  normal  peacetime  level  for 
the  next  2  years  la  sort  of  like  aaying  we 
are  going  to  have  perpetual  prosperity  by 
legislative  dictate.  Tou  might  call  it  aort 
of  taking  the  'aw  of  aupply  and  demand  by 
the  horns." 

And.  the  wool  merchants  emphasise,  set- 
ting a  support  price  at  a  fixed  level  (1046 
level)  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  tying 
it  to  parity.  Parity  prlcee  change  from 
month  to  month;  they  fall  when  pricea  of 
manufactured  products  fall. 

OOLD-PLATZO   PXICX   CUABAMTT 

The  preaent  parity  price  for  wool  la  41.9 
cents  a  pound.  Thtis  the  Government  sup- 
port price  of  about  42  cents  Is  about  1(X)  per- 
cent of  parity.  But  a  year  ago  the  parity 
price  was  32 J)  cents.  Should  the  prices  of 
manufactured  products  drop  to  laat  year'a 
level,  42-cent  wool  would  be  127  percent  of 
parity. 

Summer  Street's  question:  Why  should 
wool  be  singled  out  for  such  a  gold-plated 
price  guarantee  when  Congress  has  promised 
to  support  other  baste  farm  commodlUea  atr 
only  90  percent  of  parity? 

In  the  face  of  a  prospective  Indefinite  per- 
petuation of  the  Government  wool  monopoly, 
private  wool  merchants  can  cite  eloquent 
figures  in  support  of  their  claim  that  the 
aheep  ranchers  got  fair  prices  for  their  prod- 
uct when  It  was  bought  and  distributed  to 
the  textile  Industry  by  private  buaineaa. 

THX  XECOaO  18  GOOD 

During  the  tvro  between -wars  decades  from 
1921  to  1940.  prices  paid  to  wool  producers 
averaged  more  than  96  percent  of  parity.  In 
seven  of  these  years  the  price  was  above 
115  percent  of  parity.  But  prices  paid  for 
six  basic  farm  commodities — cotton,  com. 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts — averaged 
otUy  TJ  percent  of  parity  In  the  1021-40 
period. 

Labeling  Government  buying  and  distribu- 
tion of  wool  "a  merchandising  plan  that 
doesn't  merchandise."  wool  merchants  call 
attention   to  the  great  mountain  of   wool 


which  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
bought  and  piled  away  unacrid  during  the 
Nation's  greateat  wool -consuming  spree  00 
record.  This  wool  mountain  at  the  atart  of 
thu  year  totaled  480  miUlon  pounds— near> 
ly  a  full  year'a  needs  at  the  prewar  consump- 
tion rate. 

While  the  Government  held  onto  Ito 
fleece,  textile  mlUa  gobbled  up  well  over  S 
poimds  of  foreign  wool  for  every  poimd  of 
the  home-grown  product  last  year.  In  pre- 
war yeara.  3  of  every  4  pounda  of  wool  con- 
simied  by  United  SUtes  mUls  came  fracn 
American  aheep. 

The  argument  of  aheep-State  Senators  that 
aheep  ranchers  cant  operate  profltably  with- 
out the  aid  of  auch  a  Government  buying 
program  brings  a  wry  amlle  to  the  face  of 
the  Summer  Streeter.  And  he  admlta  that 
however  the  ranchers  might  do  •'without  It," 
some  of  them  have  certainly  done  aU  rlaht 
"with  It." 

One  Boetonian  who  spends  moat  of  hlo 
time  in  the  Weat  puta  It  thU  way: 

"The  blgge  t  aheep  town  In  the  country 
U  San  Angelo,  Tex  The  fotir  banks  there 
had  $12,000,000  deposlU  at  the  end  of  1940. 
And  at  the  end  of  1946  they  had  $43,000,000. 
I  reckon  they  dldnt  make  that  aelUng  hoy. 
podner." 


Hoaimf  LefiilatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Thursday.  April  3  lleffislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from 
Philip  Murray,  nresldent  of  the  CIO.  and 
R.  J.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  CIO 
housing  committee,  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBrr],  dealing  with  the  housing  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

Senator  CHAai.aa  W.  Toarr, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

DXAB  SxNAToo  ToBKT :  It  Is  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere regret  that  we  are  unable  personally  to 
give  you  the  views  of  the  Congreaa  of  In- 
dustrial Organlsatlona  on  housing  legislation. 
Word  of  the  hearings  reached  ua  too  recently 
to  enable  us  to  attend  your  hearings.  We 
are  writing  to  assure  you  that  our  organisa- 
tion Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  hotislng  situation  and  to  urge 
speedy  enactment  of  comprebenalve  houslxig 
legislation. 

The  housing  shortage  today  Is  a  national 
disaster.  Crowding  and  doubling  up  have 
grown  worse  during  the  past  year.  The  worst 
aufferers  are  those  who  have  had  to  aeek  new 
dwellings,  notably  war  workers  and  veterans. 
Their  plight  Is  even  more  desperate  than  o 
year  ago  and  the  strongest  measurea  are 
needed  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  CIO  pledges  Its  support  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Commission  Act.  which  lo 
similar  in  moat  respects  to  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
last  year.  The  CIO  urges  your  committee, 
however,  to  add  the  following  necessary  pro- 
visions in  order  to  reflect  the  Increased  need 
and   soaring    pricea:    (I)    to    Include    the 
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DougtaH  i-Tkylor   bill   m   ui   un«ndinent   to 
I  n  ord«r  to  flU  part  of  tbe  gap  whlcb 
ctnstructioo    costs    baw    creat«d    be- 
lublic  housing  and  prlTsts  hoostnc: 
proTlde    100    percent    Insurance   of 
prlTSte  rental  projects  and  mutual 
ve    projects,    at    Interest    of    3 
and  advance  loans  of  1  percent  to 
jooperatlve    groups    to    get    started; 
the  Administrator  of  bousing 
wttb    directive    powers,    on    tbe 
tbat  a  strong,   centra*   agency   will 
omlcally    and    effectlTely;     (4)    to 
a   technical   director   for   housing 
i^thorlty  to  uss  funds,  previously  ap- 
for  bousing,  to  finance  tbe  pioneer 
and    experimental    work    (m 
built    bousing    in    order    to    reduce 
d  (5)  to  provide  that  development 
ind    100   percent   loans   be   available 
producers  of  factfvy -built   housing 
to  speed  up  tbe  modemlaatloD  ta 

Industry, 
improvements   In    8.    866,    we   are 
.  will  contribute  declslTsly  to  re- 
housing costs  and  will   hasten   tbe 
Imknt  of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
for     every     family     m     a     suitable 

t. 
(gain    urge   prompt    and   courageous 
o  ^Ive  the  MaUon's  foremost  social 
omlc  problem. 
^Incerely  yours. 

Pkiup    IftnUAT, 

President,  CIO. 
a.  J.  Tmmum. 
Chktrman.   CIO   BouainQ  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSK 


IN  1^  BO^TSB  OP  BXPRXSSNTATIVB 
Thursday,  April  3.  1947 

ICr.JSCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
( r.  I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing article,  printed  in  the  Palm  Beach 
on  Thursday.  March  27.  1947. 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Button,  at  Westbury. 
Long    sland.  N.  Y.: 


stated:  "Oar  Republic  and 
will  rise  or  fan  together  ** 
^^    ti  tbe  guardian  of  free  speech 

tf  the  prsas  of  thf  Unttei  States  of 

ifcottld  review  your  purpose  ind  your 

ror  existence.    Ton  are.  "we.  tbe  peo- 

actlon  every  day.    It  Is  yotir  task 

by  every  means  tbe  Constitution 

Bill  of  Rights  of  this  eotmtry— by 

publicity— by  logic. 

the    people,    pay   out    our   pennies. 

dimes,  quarters,  and  50-cent  pli 

papers  and  weekly  magazines. 

I  re  patronised  every  day  by  the  

thtfttrtrlal.  and  service  InstltutloiM 
We.  the  people,  pay  you  to  car- 

for   X28. 

psopie.  and  our  bortaeH  •yatam— 
advertise — keep  you  going  and  pay 

-iThe  Bepubllc  and  Its  press  will  rise 

or  fall  ^ether  "    Without  ad>-«rUaers.  you. 

must  hs  jnllrtlMrt     Only  Oov- 

ean   soMdtat  yov.    nat   msana 

t,    the    people,    are    subsidised    too. 

i>uld  remain  only  Government.    Who 

can  make  news.    Of  course, 
you  should  print   that  news.    But  rapists. 


tblevee.  and  murderers  also  make  news, 
maker  at  the  news  !■  just  sa  imj 
the  news. 

When  Joe  Doaks  states  that  our  Ooi 
tutlon  Is  a  dud.  the  reader  merely  lai 
But  If  Joe  Doaks  Is  a  leader  of  a  group, 
reader  does  not  laugh.     He  reads  and 
ders.     I   agree   tbat   tbe  statement   of 
Doaks  as  a  group  leader  Is  news,  but  I 
thst  tbe  Identity  of  Joe  Doaks.  his 
tlons.   and   his  pvirpoaee  are  equally 
Print  tbe  whole  story.    Do  not  leave 
impressions.    Tbat  Is  your  sacred  duty. , 

Somaops  has  said,  "There  are  three 
to  Sfvary  story:  yotir  side,  my  side, 
truth."    When  Individuals  or  groups 
our  system  it  should  follow  that  our 
has  gltsB  to  efor  people  more  of  life's 
thinga  than  Is  enjoyed  by  people  of  any 
Nation  on  earth. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  ths  state  of  our 
Get  down  to  cases  ss  to  why  o\ir  moi 
worth    less    than    it    used    to    be. 
money.     Bzplaln   bow  the  Government 
cut  Itself  In  as  a  partner  of  every 
man   and   woman  of   the  Dnlted  Stat 
America — and  a  partner  In  every  tree 
private   entoprlse — which    means    legs 
stealing  from  those  who  work  and  sweat  i 
try  to  save  something  for  their  old  age. 
tbe  people  bow  by  thrift  and  savings 
have  b^ome  the  owners  of  the  free 
prise  i3rstem  In  this  country.    Tell  tht 
all  have  a  stake  In  tbe  business  that  is 
United  States  of  America.    Ten  them 
we  have  so  few  Idle  people  here — becat 
have  fewer  Idle  dollars.    Hold  up  to 
the  Ideolop^lsts  who  want  to  change  this 
tem  of  ours  In  order  to  grab  It  and  own 
and  the  people. 

Tou.  tbe  press  of  America,  are  as  Imf 
as  our  Congress  because  you  form 
opinion — and   one's  Judgment  Is  no 
than  his  Informstlon. 

Tell  them  that  no  real  American  has 
opposed  to  tbe  rights  of  man.  the 
of  minorities,  the  rights  of  those  who 
their  money  and  place  It  In  the  business  i 
terprlse  of  our  country  or  the  rights  of 
These   rights  are   clearly   stated   under 
Constitution  and  Its  amendments.    You. 
press,  should  use   those  rights  In 
those  who  would  change  them  Into 
privileges  under  the  g\ilae  of  doing  goodlj 
the    majority.     Tbe   press   of   our   coi 
should   hsve  once  or  twice   a  week   a 
written   editorial — a  down   to   earth 
ment  on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  in 
fense  of  libertv  as  you  are  the  enllght 
trustees  and  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
kind.      Progress  -Is    a    change    of    aUll 
Bring   well   stated   editorials   to   your 
pages  and  write  them  so  tbat  tbe  people  i 
understand. 

■spose  the  totalltarlans— collectli 
tboee  who  always  exercise  tbe  BUI  of 
becaoss  under  It  they  have  free 
dlseredlt  tbe  American  system.  They 
thoee  rights  vested  In  them  to  take 
Do  you  Imagine  they  would  ever  give 
back? 

Too  should  be   telling  us   thst  bt 
doesat  grab  a  doUar  for  Itself  ever 
pays  out  a  dollar  In  wages.    Tou 
telling  us  tbat  bwrtai  dMrlbutes 
eight  dollars  In  vafH  for  esary  dollar  it 
to  those  whose  money  Is  In  the   bus 
Toa  are  saperu  in  publicity.    Tou  caal 
duce  the  facu  to  the  least  denominator 
r->ate  them  clearly,  qulekly.  and  affecUf 
Keep  us  informed  as  to  not  Just  what 
law  glvss.  but  also  that  whlcb  the  law 
away    from   us.     Tou   ars    the 
Uberty. 

Thia.  actually.  Is  your  big  >oto  todsy. 

The  press  can  save  America.    "Our 
lie  and  tu  press  wlU  rise  or  faU  toget^ 
Tou  dont  run  a  single  ooaaie  strip,  no  ma 
bow  wlM  aad  fantastic  it  te,  that  is  ss 
snd  fantaatle  as  tbe  plans  and  the 


It  to  take  this  country 

ig  comic  about  the  way 

There  Is  nothing  comic 

If  they  sccompllsh 

111  not  be  s  newspaper. 

jrty  minions  of  people 

shop — a  Government 

and  we.  the  people, 

[own.  and  our.  cotmtry 

Id  make  it  worth   100 

Citizenship    in    the 

rlca  Is  the  most  envied 

Id  todsy.     Tell  us  it  Is 

|ted  States  of  America, 

iccessful  In  developing 

conunon   wealth,   and 

erty.    TeU  thU  kind  of 

3le.  who  are,  with  our 

dimes,  supporting  the 

ie  advertisers  and  en- 

ik  of  the  romance  of 

lerlcans  want  to  hear 

Expose  useless  spend- 

meanlng  of  Govern- 

the  whittling  away 

erty.     Expoae  monopo- 

lether    In    Government. 

Expose    representative 

^falls  to  upbold,  defend. 

lonal  llbert'es. 

th  our  pennies,  nickels. 

[support  the  press,  want 

the    enterprise    system. 

itry  from  18  weak  Col- 

3rld  power. 

itional  news.  If  murder 
Int.  what  could  be  more 
than  exposing  the  loot- 
le  murder  of  freedom? 
lom  as  "The  greatest 
Tou  ^ould   help 

effort  will  Justify  the 
fathers.    Tour  (allure 
of  the  isst  clUdel  of 
re  on  this  globe. 

B.  F.  HtnTOH. 
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OF  REMARKS 

|OT 

E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Lvawu 
RKPRBSBNTATTVBB 
AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  on 

House  Concurrent 

requesting  the  Presl- 

the  American  people 

the  Army  Douglas 

United    States    Com- 

ir  East,  to  return  to 

}r  a  period  of  at  least 

that  during  Oen- 

sit  home  he  may  have 

iddress  a  Joint  meet- 

md  House  of  Repre- 

Js  views  on  matters 

Ity   of    the    United 

I  favorable  consldera- 
proposal.  since  It  Is 
[approval  of  the  idea 
editorials  that  Oen- 
Ireturn  will  be  wel- 
rhelmlng  majority  of 

Itcrial  in  the  April  1 
(ton  Times-Herald  la 
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evidence  of  the  sentiment  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  regarding  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  stature  as  a  military 
genius  and  a  great  American. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

BRING   "UAC"    BACK 

Representative  Jamxs  S.  Vak  Zaitot.  Re- 
publican, of  Pennsylvania,  has  offered  s  res- 
olution thst  both  House  and  Senate  Join  in 
asking  President  Truman  to  bring  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  home  for  at  least  30  days 
to  address  Congress  on  national  security 
from  here  on. 

We  heartily  agree  with  all  that  and  hope 
the  proposition  Is  carried  through  right  away. 

llacArthur  is  one  of  the  proven  great  men 
of  our  time.  Not  only  has  he  proved  his 
brains  and  wisdom  but  he  has  also  had  the 
most  unusual  and  valuable  range  of  experi- 
ence of  r.ny  American  public  figure. 

Just  consider  briefly  his  record  of  recent 
years.  In  1835  he  retired  from  the  United 
Ststes  Army  after  a  brilliant  career  cUmaxed 
as  chief  of  staff.  He  then  went  to  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes  to  help  the  Islanderb  prepare  for 
their  independence,  then  scheduled  for  1946. 

The  Filipinos  had  never  had  an  army  nor 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  national 
system  of  government  or  policy.  Mac  Arthur 
began  to  build  for  them  from  the  ground  up. 

He  had  barely  reached  the  halfway  stage 
when  the  Japs  struck.  The  story  from  there 
on  is  so  well  known  we  won't  even  outline  it. 
The  big  fact  is  that  MacArthur  went  on  from 
war  to  another  tremendous  asslgiunent  of 
organization  and  redirecting  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple— this  time  the  Japanese. 

His  success  is  a  miracle  of  our  chaotic 
and  disorganized  times. 

A  word  from  MacArthur  to  America  right 
now  could  be  a  tonic  beyond  all  others.  Not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  we'd  all  like  to  look 
at  a  real,  stire-enough  hero  again  and  pay 
him  the  tribute  be  deserves  while  he's  arotmd 
to  enjoy  It. 


Statement  of  Pressed  Metal  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  irsw  TOKK 

IN  THI  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  a  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  Morrison,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Morrison  Steel  Products.  Inc.,  of 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  together  with  a  statement 
from  the  Pressed  Metal  Institute,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  This  bottleneck  In  the 
scrap-steel  industry,  like  in  many  other 
industries,  can  be  straightened  out  if  it 
Is  recognized  and  some  action  taken  to 
alleviate  the  condition,  and  thus  release 
the  material  for  the  small  Industries.  In 
my  opinion  the  statement  of  the  Pressed 
Metal  Institute  contains  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  and  In  the  belief  that  this  might 
be  of  interest  to  others.  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  letter  and  statement  are  as 
follows: 

MOBKtSON  STXEI,  PSODtrCTS.  IlfC. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  March  27,  1947. 
Tbe  Honorable  John  C.  Brnxia, 
House  Office  Building, 

Waahinffton,  D.C. 
DxA«  Sn:  Tou  will  undoubtedly  be  Inter- 
ested in  an  analysis  of  the  information  con- 


tained In  tbe  attached  copy  of  Bulletin  No. 
783.  Issued  by  the  Pressed  Metal  Institute. 

To  an  economy-minded  Congress,  it  ap- 
pears very  clear  that  there  is  an  extremely 
large  potential  to  be  gained  from  an  active 
follow-u,>  of  the  plan  suggested  therein.  As- 
suming that  10.000.000  tons  of  scrsp  steel 
are  available  (every  indication  points  to  the 
fact  that  this  figure  is  readily  available)  and 
assuming  further  that  the  $10  per  ton  figure 
Is  equitable.  It  may  be  readily  computed  that 
a  gross  Income  of  $100,000,000  is  available  to 
be  applied  against  the  needed  expenditures 
currently  being  considered  for  foreign  appU- 
cation. 

A  review  of  the  domestic  scrap  situation 
shows  that  the  established  price  of  $19  per 
gross  ton  which  was  obtained  during  the  war 
years,  has  now  doubled  on  current  quota- 
tions. This  situation  is  exUemely  unhealthy 
for  the  entire  economy  and  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  possibilities  of 
reducing  the  present  high  level  of  steel  prices. 
It  would  appear  that  an  adaptation  of  the 
plan  would  therefore  have  manifold  bene- 
fits and  should  be  activated.  Your  Interest 
In  furthering  that  purpose  will  undoubtedly 
carry  the  full  support  of  the  American  people. 
Yours  very  truly, 

8.  MOERISON, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

LET  us  GET  SOMETHING  TANGIBLE  IN   EXCHANOX 
FOB  OX7H  XXPANDINC  LAECESS 

To  the  Pressed  Metal  Industry: 

President  Truman  appeared  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  seeking 
$400,000,000  to  underwrite  some  Incomplete 
commitments  of  the  sagging  British  Govern- 
ment In  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  fact  that  Henry  Agard  Wallace  Is  op- 
posed to  Idi.  Truman's  position  should  be 
significant. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  anyone  in  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  the  Government,  and 
few  in  Congress,  actually  know  in  detaU  how 
extensive  are  our  shipments  of  fuel,  food, 
and  other  materials  on  the  cuff  to  both  our 
Impoverished  allies  and  our  beaten  foes 
around  tbe  world,  but  it  is  tremendous,  and 
Is  engaging  huge  fieets  of  ships. 

As  a  stamping  manufacturer  you  are  con- 
cerned about  our  dwindling  scrap  stock  pUe. 
why,  if  we  are  to  continue  bolstering  up  a 
decadent  monarchy  In  Greece  and  a  ques- 
tionable republic  in  Turkey  in  addition  to 
the  other  commitments  around  the  world, 
don't  we  get  something  tangible  in  retvim 
for  this  ever-widening  largess  of  ours  aside 
from  the  hypocritical  thanks  of  tb«  recipi- 
ents? 

Suggest  to  your  representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  majority  of  whom  are  now  leaning 
on  those  Bender  brooms  in  dazed  inunobil- 
Ity,  that  the  mighty  fleet  of  ships  now  carry- 
ing huge  quantities  of  things  we  could  well 
use  here  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
these  bottoms  bring  back  something  more 
essential  than  Scotch  whishy  from  England, 
Irish  whisky  from  Ireland,  champagne  from 
Prance. 

It  is  no  secret  to  you  that  the  scrap  mar- 
ket here  Is  urgently  In  need  of  replenishment. 
Now.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
President  and  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  generously  shipped  scrap  to 
Japan  practically  up  to  Pearl  Harbor,  De- 
cember.?. 1941.  Some  of  that  scrap  shotild 
come  bock  to  us  from  Japan.  There  should 
be.  In  Europe,  great  accumulations  of  metal 
scrap  and  tbe  needy  In  these  areas  could  be 
successfully  put  to  work  accumulating  scrap 
and  thus,  in  part,  earning  the  donations 
we  so  generously  provide. 

Our  occupational  forces  around  the  world 
might  very  profitably  enlarge  their  far  from 
onerous  occupational  activities  by  supervis- 
ing the  collection  of,  and  even  transporting, 
the  scrap  to  appropriate  dockage  where  the 


Inccnnlng  bottoms  might  pick  It  up  for  a 

return  trip. 

Certainly  with  our  present  huge  bureauc- 
racy and  the  armed  forces  combined  there  la 
ample  manpower  to  get  this  alien  scrap  roll- 
ing. Ten  million  tons  of  scrap  would  de- 
preciate the  stocks  of  our  gallant  aUles  of 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  scrap 
metal  abroad.  If  thU  metal  could  be  brought 
to  America,  sold  by  the  Government  at  $10 
a  ton  to  those  mills  who  had  agreed  to  pro- 
vide long  ter.s  and  secondly  to  reduce  their 
prices.  It  would  not  take  more  than  a  few 
token  shipments  of  such  alien  scrap  to  break 
the  present  indefensible  scrsp  market. 

You  remember  that  in  the  Grant  admin- 
istration President  Grant  had  the  fortitude 
to  sell  Treasury  gold  and  break  the  gold  com- 
bine. Some  such  action  is  Indicated  In  tba 
steel  Industry 

Henry  Ford.  Jr..  has  already  met  the  situ- 
ation by  reducing  his  prices.  Powler  McCor- 
mick.  chairman  of  the  board  of  International 
Harvester  Co..  has  also  cut  the  prices  of 
tractors,  trucks  and  farm  machinery  with 
the  explanation  that  he  had  decided  to  give 
the  benefit  of  high  earnings  to  customers 
rather  than  stockholders  or  employees  be- 
cause the  time  Is  here  to  recognise  customers 
as  an  integral  part  of  business.  He  said, 
"Our  present  wage-prlce-proflt  mechanism  Is 
out  of  date.  All  Industry  finds  Itself  in  th« 
same  situation.  We  have  don3  something 
for  our  stockholders— we  have  done  plenty 
for  our  employees.  Now  we  miut  try  to  be 
equitable  In  our  treatment  at  tba  third 
group — our  customers." 

Write  your  views  on  the  subject  to  your 
representative  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  encourage  them  to  do  something  con- 
structive promptly. 

Faithfully   yours. 

Pbebsid  Metal  Immhuh, 
Tom  J.  SioTH.  Jr., 

Executive  Vice  President. 


Mr.  Vaadenberf'*  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUCNESOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVX8 
Wednesday.  April  2.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobd.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  April  1, 
1947: 

KB.  VAWitEKHEaCS  PEOPOSAL 

Up  to  now,  on  all  issues  of  consequence, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  has  seen 
eye  to  eye  with  the  United  States.  There  is 
every  reason  to  assume,  moreover,  that  tbls 
majority  favors  our  projected  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Given  a  United  Nations  vote  on 
the  subject  at  this  time,  the  result  would  be 
almost  certain.  The  sole  dissenters  would  be 
a  relatively  tiny  minority  made  up  of  Russia. 
Poland,  and  one  or  two  other  Soviet  satellltea. 

Accordingly,  If  adqpted.  Senator  Vanbem- 
BEBC's  prt^osal  to  subject  our  Greco-Turkish 
program  to  a  majority  veto  of  the  United 
Nations  would  involve  virtually  no  present 
risk  of  our  being  voted  down.  At  first  glance, 
therefore,  the  proposal  may  seem  to  be  little 
moiM  than  an  empty  gesture.  But  actually, 
in  its  implications,  it  is  far  more  than  that. 
It  represents  a  concrete  move  by  the  chair- 
man of  cur  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C<nn- 
mittee  to  make  clear  that  the  United  States 
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maUt  HtOMrttr 
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that 
of 


bo«h  prlndpte  and 
In  this  mattm  kf  tb* 
It  of  tb*  «atM.     la 

DggMts  would  OOIBBtt 

to  yield  to  aaf  fntara  dMlilaB 
f  make  NgwMof  ow  aid  to 
Torkay. 

qmatlcn  about  whether 
Dpoaal  couM  be  recon- 
tbe  tarsM  of  the  Clf  Charter  On 
however,  wttb  technlcalltlei  to  oac 
MOM  to  be  designed  malniy  to  em- 
m  tfea  vofM  that  the  United  Statai 
tb»  graateat  tmportance  to  the  ultt- 
Of  the  United  Nations — *o 
tn  tmet.  that  we  stand  ready  to  sur- 
•  eeto  power  we  could  concdTably 
ftilure  dlapote  orer  our  role  in 
tad  Ttn-key.  That  role,  under  the 
amendment,  would  ba  subject  to 
will  of  either  the  Security  Coun- 
Oeneral  Aaaembly — an  arrangement 
Id  shatter  looae  chargea  accusing  vs 
unilateral  action  and  Im- 


>rtty 


onwi  jTanted 


In  prl  Mtpte  and  ahn  at  least.  Mr  VAinai- 

~i'u  U  ea  thoa  sppears  sound  and  pertlnant 
to  be  embodied  In  the  propoaed 
leglsUtion.  which  the  Presl- 
taped  would  be  enacted  by  now. 
•■tloa  la  tirgently  needed.  Also 
needed  s  a  clear  understanding  everywhere 
<frtt  it  1 1  not  meant  to  undermine  the  United 
MMkms  but  to  meet  an  emergency  beyond 
the  UK  I  present  capabUitlaa.  The  amend- 
ment  ol  <sred  by  Senator  VamniBnc.  who  la. 
iPf*^  •Ily.  »  Ann  supporter  of  the  Prssl- 
daafh  I  ifogram.  seems  admirably  suited  to 
that  en  I. 
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HON 


uul  the  Turkish  Loan 


or 


BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiFoaNu 

T^  Hcu8>  OP  smwrnmnATivEa 

Thursday.  April  3.  1947 

Mr.  6EARHART     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

proceeq  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 

the  President  of  the  United 

>f  an  American  Turkish  loan.  I 

inclusion  in  the  CoficiEssiOHAL 

the  text  of  a  letter  which  was 

dispatched  to  the  President  of 

■  States  by  the  Armenian  Na- 

<:ouaclJ  of  America,  a  letter  in 

■wiiBatloo  of  the  loan  is 

rotated.    The  communica- 

woribf  o#  the  earefui  and 

consideration  of  the  mem- 

i>f  the  CoocrcH  and  the  people  of 
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Any  support  of  Turkey,  whether  mill 
or  Inanrtal  or  moral:  any  allianea  with 
kay.  whatever  its  guise  or  form,  might 
to  give  the  world  a  ptMb  down  the 
World  Wsr  m. 

In  World  War  I.  Turkey  was  on  the 
of  Germany.     la  World  War  n.  Turkey 
sued  a  policy  of  crafty  neutrality,  by 
ot   which   she   battened    on    the   sllles 
Germany.  In  turn,  by  offering  her  aervleaa 
goods  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Thu  Armenian  people,  oa  tba  other 
oerred  the  allies  wamttiMf,  dvfvtedly. 
to  the  utnaoat  of  thetr  eapadtlea. 
2.000.000  Armenians  sacrificed  their  U^ 
defenae  oi  the  Allied  eause  In  both 
Wars. 

In  recognition  of  the  Armenian  eontr 
tloo  towards  an  AlUod  victory  in  World 
I.  the  Allies  pMSMasd  to  restore  the  Ar 
tan  homeland 

Thla  protnlae  was  solemnised  by  the 
of  Savros  In  1930.  which  Txirkey  signed. 
In  aetotdauea  with  treaty  terma. 
Wllaon  was  dsslgnsted  to  define  the 
arlea  of  the  new  nation 

President  Wllaoa's  arbitral  sward 
pq}»lle  la  December  of  1930  btit  It  wi 
honored.    The  Treaty  of  SeTres  was 
by  the  Turks,  ss  being  s  worthless 
paper 

Today.  37  yeara  after  the  sacred  pr 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the  major 
the  Armenian  homeland  sfw  wadv  tha 
boot  of  Turkey,  snd  the  Armenian  la 
taosDalass  wanderer  ovar  the  earth. 

Therefore,  to  the  end  that  Justice,  s 
delayed,  be  done  to  the  Armenian 
to  the  end  that  American  trsditlons  of 
ties  and  freedom  for  all  be  malnt 
the  and  that  the  world  be  freed  from  the  j 
of  another  war;  the  Armenian  Natlc 
Council  of  America  urges  the  compteta 
Jeetlon  of  the  propoeec«  loan  to  Turkey. 
Respectfully. 

ASMZMIAJf  NATWWaL  COUMCXL  OT  . 

Mamm  J.  SaAsansM.  C/iairmaa. 
Mabtic  T  liABTKirn.  Vte«  Ctuttrmmn, 
ScTB  Stuawm.  SeereUry. 

BsJAXxaii.  rrcarurer. 
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Under  rrtttag 


Labor  Conditions  m  Arf  entina 


^peaker.  the  communication  to 
have  referred  is  the  following: 
Baaar  8.  Tamtaw. 
WkiU  House. 

WmMhtmfUm.  D.  C: 

of  the  mllllana  of  our  Arme> 

who  were  msasacrsd  by  the 

the  nsme  of  Jostlca.  azKl  in  the 

of  world  peaea.  tha  Armaalan  mm- 

O^ncii  of  Anaarlea  lamssis  the  pfo> 

to  Turkey. 

rule    to   neither  deaoeratle   nor 
Turkey  praetleaa  a  dooMstle 
daetmation  and  daportatkm  of  the 
mlnontlea  within  Its  bordara. 

the    Twklah    Oowammont, 

^  wowld   imply    iawrtcsu  sadoraa- 

tynuuiy  and  Insiintl— .  aoatrary  to 

traditions  and  woioM  tend  to 

prastlga  la  the  eyas  of  huoianlty. 


American 

OUI' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALYIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  amcoNsm 
TS  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESKNTATIV] 
Thursday,  AprU  J.  1947 

Mr.  O'KONSKL     Mr.  Speaker,  a 
days   ago   an    American   delegation 
workers      returned      from      Argentli 
These  delegates  made  a  study  cf  If 
C(mdltlons  In  Argentina.     Their  rei, 
to  the  press  of  America  was  not  a  fav< 
able  one. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  report 
this  labor  delegation  to  the  press  of  . 
united  States  with  the  report  made 
the  president  of  the  delegation.  Ami 
Zander,  to  the  Argentinian  Govemm< 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rscoao  at  „ 
Ume  a  photostat  copy  of  a  statemc 

signed  by  Arnold  Zander  on  Pel 

1947.  Just  before  the  delegation  left 
gentina.  Her?  is  the  signed  statei 
bf  the  president  of  the  delegaUon: 

fUmm  tell  President  Fsron  that  the  Nc 
iwsrican    Woikwa   Delafatlon    deeply 
ptaelatea  the  opportunity  he  afforded  ua' 
eoaae  to  Argentina  to  meat  this  great  pec 
It  is  an  unuatua  idea  to  which  Preslc 
Paron  gave  espreaslon  vhea  hs  thought  i 


of    the    wganlsed 

Ito  visit  the  wcrksrs  of 

lusual  and  coostruetlTa 

tnded  by  eeeryooe  and 

of  the  opportunity  af- 

itacu  have  been  devel- 

3ve  the  understanding 

»n    the  people  of  otir 

tber  exceptional    nrnlw 

told  win  be  employed 

labor  attaehte  to  the 

the  vartooB  eountrlea 

I  look  forward  to  receiv- 

wlth  thoaa  who  are 

eta  tea 

eeery  opportunity  to 

▼islt  with  the  wOTkers 

idlcates  and  public  of> 

have  been   oonstrae^ 

a  great  deal  and  hope 

|e  to  contribute  at  least 

iding  of  Argentinians, 

Id   our   mutual   aspira- 

ily   In   the   need   for 

people  everywhere  end 

lat    a    prriper    piogiaas 

working  people  of  fMm 

■)U\a  be  put  in  motion 

the  working  people  of 

Id  Argentina. 

lat  our  vlait  here  wm 

It  la  for  this  reason 

!  Peron  our  thanks.    Wa 

itltude    to   thoae   with 

and  asslated  iM  and 

itructtve  and  enjoyable 

tf  see  the  mountains 
n'd  some  of  the  Til- 
7t  are  Impreaaed  by  the 
intr^  and  of  the  tre- 
that  are  in  Argentina 
Id  free  living.  We  are 
of  the  people  of  Ar- 
and  -  e  look  forward 
le  people  of  /our  eoua- 
lutual  aaplratlons. 
la  our  bearta  go  out  to 
^feo  all  of  tba  people  of 
we  now  feel  r  - 

I  for  Bte  to  enumerate 

>y  name  all  those  who 

Iklnd.  cooperative,  and 

\lt.    On  the  other  hand 

I  Perun  to  know  that  we 

for  and  expertly  con- 

Ih  our  trip  to  Argen- 

it    and   special   com- 

{Iven  to  the  crew  of  our 

I  niad-  all  the  arrarige- 

I  must  mention  my 

I  to  and   from   Mar  del 

ot  the  Argentine  Dele- 

~  greatly  to  my  under- 

anr*  the  labor  situa- 

Lab^r  Court  was  con- 

We  leained  a  great 

I  employed  there  and  wa 

|thenn  with  otn*  own 

IT  delegation  has  ex- 

he  may  return  to  Ar- 

eautlee  of  ^he  country 

[acquainted  with  thoee 

led  to  meet  and  with 

^om  we  know  we  cculd 

of  the  country.     We 

closest  poeslble  frlend- 

nd  are  happy  to  hay* 

[expreeeed  by  nuwy  of 

It  refer  to  the  remarks 

Itly  made  by  Mr    Feltz 

"lat  the  people  of  Ar- 

rard  toward  s  fullsr 

we  have  met  and 

em  In  this  endeavor. 

wish  to  the  oacara 

rnment  who  ara  giving 

thto  end. 

Aawou  8.  Zamna. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  to  the  Argen- 
tine Government  does  not  square  with 
the  report  given  to  the  press  of  America. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  hand  of  that  mud- 
dling Jughead.  SpruiUe  Braden.  in  the  re- 
port given  the  press  of  America.  As  long 
as  Spruiile  Braden  has  anything  to  say, 
nothing  good  will  ever  be  said  about 
Argentina  in  America. 

Members  of  Congress  should  read  the 
statement  given  in  Argentina  and  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  delegation.  Then 
compare  this  statement  with  the  report 
given  by  this  same  group  to  the  press  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  to  reach  a  conclusion.  The 
report  in  Argentina  was  an  honest  report. 
The  report  in  the  Uniwed  States  was 
doctored  up  to  fit  in  with  Spruiile 
Braden's  smear  Argentina  policy.  It  is 
time  this  Congress  took  a  hand  and 
forced  the  dismissal  of  the  muddling  Jug. 
head  who  has  set  La  tin- American  rela- 
tions back  50  years. 


Statement  of  Fact  Refuted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  NSW  jcasrr 
IN  THS  HODSB  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  April  3.  1947 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion,  through  the  director  of 
its  national  legislative  committee,  has  re- 
fute! a  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  said  that  "all  outstanding 
religious  and  veterans'  organizations 
have  recommended  favorable  action"  on 
the  propo.«;al  of  President  Truman  in  his 
message  of  January  6. 1947.  for  legislation 
regarding  displaced  persons  in  Europe,  by 
means  of  a  letter  under  date  of  April  2 
from  Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  di- 
rector, to  Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath,  who 
made  the  statement. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  American  Legion  is  an  out- 
standing veterans'  organization. 

The  text  of  Colonel  Taylor's  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Apsn.  2,  1M7. 
Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  CoNCRZssMAN  Sabath  :  In  an  exten- 
sion of  your  remarks  on  displaced  persons  In 
Europe,  appearing  on  page  A 1407  of  the  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  Congkxssional  Recoed  for  April 
1,  1047.  the  following  statement  appears: 

"President  Truman,  In  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 6.  1847,  urged  legislation  to  relieve  the 
unforttmate  suffering  of  these  people,  but. 
M  far.  no  action  has  been  Uken,  notwith- 
standing that  all  outstanding  religious  and 
veterana'  organlzatlona  have  recommended 
favorable  action.  Besides  these  organlaa- 
tloiu,  many  outstanding  gentlemen  who  have 
studied  the  existing  conditions  In  the  dis- 
placed-peraona  camps  all  strongly  urge  and 
recommend  that  we  permit  a  fair  share  of 
Xhmt  unfortunate  people,  as  provided  In  my 
bUl  (H.  R.  464).  be  admitted." 

The  American  Legion,  a  veterans'  organl- 
aatlon  of  more  than  S.eoo.000  members  and 
an  AuxUiary  of  nearly  1.000,000  members,  has 
never  urged  favorable  action  on  any  proposed 
legislation  to  relax  Unmlgratlon  quotas  or  to 


assign  any  tmused  quotas  for  the  use  of  dis- 
placed persons  or  anyone  else.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  American  Legion,  by  mandates 
adopted  by  our  national  conventions.  Is  not 
only  lualterably  opposed  to  liberalizing  Im- 
migration quotas  but  advocates  ftuiiier  re- 
strictions. Including  the  barring  of  all  immi- 
gration Into  the  United  States  untU  such 
time  as  ( 1 )  unemployment  shall  be  less  than 
1,000.000;  (2)  all  veterans  shall  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  gainful  employ- 
ment; and  (3)  all  members  of  Imported  for- 
eign-labor battalions,  refugees,  war  prisoners, 
and  thoee  who  have  been  given  temporary 
sanctuary  shall  have  been  returned  to  the 
lands  of  their  origin,  which  should  be  ac- 
complished without  delay. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  your  statement 
as  to  veterans'  organlzationB  could  not  pos- 
sibly apply  to  the  American  Legion. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Tatuss, 

Director,  National  Legislative  Committee. 


Reply  to  Mr.  Forrettd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroBKiA 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  3.  1947 

Mr.  POUUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day there  was  Inserted  in  the  Rkcord  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Welch,  in  which  the  Honorable  James 
Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  took 
occtuion  to  deny  personal  responsibility 
for  the  failure  of  certain  petitions  from 
Guam  and  Samoa  to  reach  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  hereby  intro- 
ducing a  copy  of  that  letter  into  the 
Record  for  reference  at  this  time.  As 
may  be  noted,  Mr.  Forrestal  states  that 
a  petition  for  citizenship  and  an  organic 
act  contained  in  Joint  Resolution  1  of 
the  Eighth  Guam  Congress,  dated  Janu- 
ary 4,  1947,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  na- 
val subordinates  and  gives  assurances 
that  it  will  now  reac!  the  Congress.  He 
also  acknowledges  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Fono  of  American  Samoa  in  No- 
vember of  1946  of  a  resolution  requesting 
American  citizenship  and  an  organic  act 
and  gives  assurances  that  that  resolu- 
tion will  also  reach  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  an  honor- 
able gentleman,  and  I  hereby  publicly  ab- 
solve him  of  personal  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  petitions  to  which  I  re- 
ferred and  I  withdraw  my  statement  that 
he  deliberately  withheld  them  from  the 
Congress.  Since  Mr.  Forrestal  now  has 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  peti- 
tions to  which  I  referred  and  since  has 
made  public  his  assurance  that  the  peti- 
tions will  come  to  the  Congress.  I  am 
completely  satisfied  in  that  respect.  Mr. 
Forrestal  is  an  honorable  man  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  keep  his  word.  Gentlemen,  I 
accept  his  word. 

In  thus  retracting  my  charge  that  Mr. 
Forrestal  has  deliberately  withheld  these 
petitions  from  Congress,  I  want  to  make 
It  plain,  however,  that  I  am  not  with- 
drawing from  the  position  I  have  taken 
in  calling  for  an  aid  to  naval  autocracy 
in  Guam  and  American  Samoa.    I  stand 


fully  and  publicly  committed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  there  must  be  civil  govern- 
ments for  civil  populations  under  the 
American  flag  in  time  of  peace.  To  that 
end  I  call  upon  Mr.  Forrestal — and  I  caU 
on  the  head  of  the  administration  which 
he  represents — to  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
democratic and  un-American  forms  of 
government  which  exist  in  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  by  executive  fiat. 

I  feel  somewhat  like  the  little  boy  who 
surprised  himself  by  actually  hitting  hia 
teacher  with  the  pea  he  had  aimed  in  her 
direction— "Goodness,  that  was  such  a 
little  pea.  Why  did  she  Jump  so  high?" 
What  is  it  that  has  aroused  the  gold 
braid  department  of  our  Government 
and  has  prompted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  have  this  letter  placed  In  the 
Record  of  the  Congress?  What  is  it  that 
has  brought  out  the  Navy  lobby  and  has 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  administration? 
Was  It  iny  statement  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
has  withheld  a  petition  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States?  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  think  so.  The  thing  that  brought 
out  the  hatchetmen  is  the  Poulson  bill, 
H.  R.  2753.  Gentlemen,  that  bill,  which 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
posed organic  act  for  Guam  proposes  a 
complete  reformation  of  the  naval  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  which  has  existed  for 
almost  50  years  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  various  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy.  The  rub  is,  that  by  providing  for  a 
new  form  of  government  my  bill  in  reality 
points  out  the  evils  of  the  existing  form 
of  government  in  Guam.  That  is  the  real 
reason  why  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  finds 
it  necessary  to  reply  to  me  and  enter 
into  controversy  with  me— a  lowly  little 
Republican  Congressman  from  Califor- 
nia .^ 

The  Poulson  bill,  H.  R.  2753,  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  people  of  Guam  many 
basic  liberties  and  rights  which  they 
have  never  enjoyed  under  the  United 
States  naval  government  of  Guam.  My 
organic  act  for  Guam  extends  to  the 
people  of  Guam  by  act  of  Congress  the 
following  rights  and  basic  liberties : 

Representation  in  the  United  States 
Congress — section  13. 

A  civilian  governor  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
Senate — section  14. 

Participation  by  the  people  of  Guam 
In  the  choice  of  local  government  of- 
ficials who  perform  the  functions  of 
local  government  and  Judges  of  their 
local  courts — section  17. 

Universal  suffrage  with  voting  quali- 
fications as  prescribed  by  the  Guam 
Congress — section   10. 

A  share  in  the  Federal  grants  of  funds 
for  vocational  education — section  26a; 
soil  conservation — section  26b:  school 
lunches — section  4. 

Extension  to  Guam  of  the  facilities  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Servloe 
with  respect  to  hospital  co^truction — 
section  26o— and  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  so 
forth. 

Lawmaking  on  local  affairs  by  tha 
Guam  Congress — sections  6  througkJB. 
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Pay  foi  zncinben  of  the  Guam  Con- 
gress—sei  tlon  7c. 

Elimlni  >tion  of  the  Governor's  power 
of  absolu  e  reto— section  9a. 

Establl:  hment  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  rourts  over  cases  arising  to 
Ouam  wt  ;h  the  right  of  appeal  through 
the  Fedei  al  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Ui  ited  States — section  21. 

Extenson  of  an  of  the  civti  liberty 
fMMHiteis  of  the  Constitution — sec- 
tion 4. 

Poiitictl  equaUty  for  the  people  of 
Guam  under  the  American  system. 

The  en  J  of  discriminatory  labor  laws 
and  'T^u  ations — section  4 

Freedofi  from  naval  control  over  local 

;  db«<tly  concerned  with  island 

I  defense — sections  31  and  32. 

Removil  of  the  reciuirement  that 
Ouamani  uu  have  the  permission  of  the 
United  St  fctes  Navy  before  they  can  leave 
or  return  to  the  island  of  Ouam. 

Americ  in  citizenship  for  the  people  of 
Guam — »;ctlon  3. 

Social  (  quality  and  the  end  of  segrega- 
tion and  ( iscrlmination — section  4. 

A  free  ( conomy  In  which  the  people  of 
Qoaa  wU  have  control  over  the  Issuance 
of  boalne!  s  licenses  and  permits  and  the 
issuance  <  f  price  and  trade  regulations- 
section  6. 

The  est  iblishment  of  private  commer- 
cial banling  facilities  in  Ueu  of  the 
United  81  Uas  naval  owned  and  operated 
Bank  of  Amub— section  Sa. 

Kllminitlon  of  the  Governor^  power 
to  prescn  »  local  customs  duties  and  the 
tntegratlaa  of  Guam  Into  the  United 
States  customs  and  tariff  system — sec- 
tiOQsSasQdn. 

The  end  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation through  the  extension  of  the 
powtr  of  local  taxaUon  to  tbo  people  of 
Guam   tyoQgh  th«  Guam 

to  the  Guam  Congress  of 
to  creato  and  cstahttsh  local 
I  replace  tlMse  now  txistlng  by 
order  of  ijhe  naval  governor    aection  19. 
of  the  right  of   trial  tay 
jury— section  21c. 

There  i .  is.  There  are  Just  23  of  the 
UberUes  i  nd  rights  which  the  peoplt  of 
Ouam  should  have  but  which  on  the 
whola  the  r  do  not  have  under  naval  gov- 
it.  OnemlchtaloMiiaay.genUa- 
tha  those  23  points  amount  to  23 
counts  in  an  indictment 

IBCBRABT  OV  TKS  lUVT. 

Wiuhington,  Aphl  1.  IHT. 
Bon.  lUcniso  J.  Wslch. 

Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

of  Mejrmmftivea. 

MB.  CHAtauAit:    Yesterday  Ooa- 

Noacxi    pouLaoN.    of    Calttonte. 

I   bad   d«lltMrat«lT    wlUxbeld 

^ongrcM  knowledge  of  a  petiUon 

to   the   CoDgreee   of    tbe    Dnltcd 

the   Xlghth  Ouam   Congrese.   re- 

citizenablp  and  the  enactment 

•et  for  the  government  at  the 
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4.   1947 
further 
nor  did  it 
Oovemcr  < 
ruary.  tha 
Attorney 
pan  of  the 
icaoluUona 


that  socli  a  petition  was 

tha  Ouam  Congreaa  on  January 

the   Ouam   Coeigraae   took   no 

aciton  to  Implement  this  resolution 

orwmrd  any  copies  thereof  to  the 

B  cr  to  me.    Late  In  Peb- 

Govamor  of  Guam  directed  the 

il  to  request  aetton  on  the 

Ouam  Cniigress  tn  order  that  tha 

might  ba  forwarded.     Copies  of 


the  resohitlan  were  prepared  by  the  Attor- 
ney OenenU  and.  at  his  request,  signed  by 
the  presiding  offl.*rs  of  the  Congress.  1  un- 
derstand that  they,  were  not  delivered  to  _ 
Governor  of  Gtuun  for  forwarding  un 
March  IS.  They  have  not  yet  reached  V 
department  and  I  do  not  have,  and  ne 
have  bad  this  petition. 

Congressman  Fouison  also  referred  to 
enactment  of  the  1945  General  Pcino  of 
the  leading  chiefs  of  American  Samoa,  p 
tlontng  the  Congi-eas  of  the  United  SUtea 
an  organic  act  fcr  government  of  AmerL 
Samoa.  It  is  tnlerred  that  I  likewise  wl 
held  this  from  the  Congress.  In  A  r  ;  ^ 
1945.  an  assembly  of  Wamoans  adct.:.(J 
resolution  requesting  cltlzenahlp.  ^d  trar.n- 
mltted  It  to  the  Governor  of  American  Sa- 
moa, who  forwarded  the  papers  to  Washing- 
ton. These  resolutions  were  submitted  to 
the  Pono  at  Samoa  at  its  annual  meetxg 
In  November  of  IMS.  but  no  action  on  >n 
organic  act  was  taken  by  the  Pono  beca 
the  members  thcmselvea  were  not  pre 
to  submit  a  proposed  act. 

In  November  of  1940  the  matter  was  ag 
introduced   tn    the    Pono   and   a   rPsolutl_ 
adopted   requesting  dUaenshlp  and   an   or 
ganic  act.     The  raeorda  of  the  proceedl 
of  the  Pbno  were  tranamitted  to  the  Hop] 
committee,  which  had  been  appointed  by 
to  study  and  make  recommendations 
cemlng    the    governments    of    Guam 
American  Samoa      This  Hopkins  commit 
returned  to  Washington   fram  ita  Ttetta 
Guam    and    American    Samoa    on    Prl 

March   28.     The  reaohnlon   of  the 

Pcmo.  I  undacaund.  Is  embodied  In  tha 
port  of  the  Hopkins  commlttse    which 

not  yet  been  submitted   to  ma  but   wt . 

should  reach  my  desk  sometime  this  week. 

Be  assured  that  1  hsve  not  deilberauly 
wttbhald  either  of  these  matters  from  tha 
OaafNH  of  tha  United  Stataa  and  that  Im- 
aaadlataty  upon  thatr  racatpt  I  sbaU  traaamlt 
'" —  axpaditloualy. 
Slnoaraiy  yowa. 


Hoatiaf  sod  Rent  Cootrol 


EZTEN8Z0N  OF  REMARKS 

OV 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OPOOaOSABO 

ZN  TRB  BOU8B  OP  RXPRgSBNTATIVIS 

Tfiursitav.  April  J,  1M7 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under" 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  state- 
ment by  Chat  Patterson  naUonai  legis- 
lative represenutlve  of  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee. 

This  statement  sets  forth  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Patterson  had  he  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House 
BaoAdni  and  Currency  Committee.  It  is 
a  well-conildert;d  statement  and  should 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
every  Member  a  ho  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  veteran. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mambers  of  the 

mlttee.     I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  sp*] 
paar  bafOra  this  committee  to  present  tha 
vlewa  of  tha  Amarlcan  Veterans  Commit! 
(AVC)  an  H   R.  3549     The  AVC  aa  a  Wo 
War  II  veterans"  organization  with  memt 
In  almost  IJMW  dhmft^n  from  coast  to 
Is  deeply  tntereated  tn  the  retention  of  ^ 
ant  rent  and  houatng  controls   baeaoaa 
baUere  any  aorUUment  in  these  controla 
would    draatteally    affect    aU    veterans    and 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  way  of  avoid- 
ing an  immediate  crisis  In  the  field  of  rental 
housing  Is  to  continue  present  rent  controls 
without  change.  We  know  that  a  marked 
majority  of  the  American  people  feel  that 
rent  controls  shotUd  be  retained.  The  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  In  a  poll 
made  last  spring  reported  that  8S  percent 
of  the  people  thought  It  would  be  necessary 
to  continue  rent  controls  during  the  next 
year.  Plfty-two  percent  of  this  group  wanted 
rent  control  continued  beyond  June,  1947. 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  poll  released 
In  December.  1946.  by  Dr.  George  Gallup 
which  reported  that  64  percent  of  United 
States  voters  thought  their  present  rents 
were  about  right.  Only  11  percent  said  their 
rents  were  too  low  and  34  percent  felt  that 
tho  rents  were  too  high. 

The  chairman  of  this  conunlttee  has  Issued 
several  encouraging  statements  Indicating 
the  necessity  for  continuing  rent  controls. 
If  such  a  necessity,  exists  then  why  not  pass  a 
simple  bill  extending  the  existing  rent  pro- 
visions of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act? 
H.  R.  3540.  as  It  pertains  to  rent  controls  Is 
confusing  and  may  well  prove  unworkable 
and  Ineffective 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  enforce- 
ment of  rent  control  other  than  court  action. 
And  If  the  average  veteran  can't  even  pay  the 
present  rent  costs  then  how  can  he  afford 
court  action?  Also  with  the  present  jvlty 
of  average  rental  r  Mts  It  Is  unlikely  that  a 
tenant  will  haul  b  s  landlord  Into  court. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  for  the  past 
6  years  the  Government's  rent-control  laws 
have  provided  a  means  for  questioning 
the  validity  of  certain  maximum  renta.  If 
we  want  to  continue  effective  rent  control 
than  let's  use  the  machinery  and  methods 
which  have  controlled  rents  so  far  Thla  Is 
no  time  tc  change  horses  In  the  middle  of 
tha  swelling  stream  of  Inflation.  Rent 
oontroia  also  should  be  continued  as  Is  f «■ 
at  least  another  year— until  June  1948. 

It  la  necessary  to  emphaslre  that  during 
tha  praaent  housing  crisis  no  accommoda- 
tlona  which  are  currently  being  used  as  rental 
units  should  be  exempted  from  rent  con- 
trols We  all  know  that  transient  hotels 
and  motor  courts  are  at  preaenc  serving  as 
permanent  accommodations  for  tremendous 
numbers  of  homeless  veterans  and  other 
cltlxens.  These  accommodations  should  be 
kept  under  rent  control  during  the  present 
emergency  and  not  exempted  as  is  provided 
tn  section  303  (c)  (1) 

m  regard  to  title  I  of  R.  R.  3549.  AVC  be- 
lieves that  In  the  face  ot  the  continuing 
housing  emergency   all  controls   which   aid 
In  the  construction  of  houatng  at  minimum 
price  levels  must  be  retained.    We  feel  that 
the  following  controls  fall  Into  this  category: 
1    The  construction   order  limiting   non- 
fssenttal  construction:   It  Is  generally  well 
known  that  there  Just  are  not  enough  build- 
ing materlala  to  go  around      Until  there  are, 
It  makes  sense  to  moat  veterans  that  homes 
of  tha  kind  they  can  afford  should  not  ba 
saerlfleed  for  night  clubs  or  n  smaller  num- 
ber of  luxury  type  dwellings.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  believe  It  is  essential  to  con- 
tinue the  order  which  limits  nonessential 
coiistruction.     Without  that  order,  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  construction  would  spring  up 
which     would     drain     building     materials 
away  from   new   homes  for  veterans.    This 
Is  especially  true  since  persons  engaging  in 
commercial  and  luxury  types  of  construction 
aro   generally   in   a   better   position    to   pay 
higher   prices   for   building   materials   than 
veterans     and     other     people     constructing 
homes  for  veterans.     Until  there  U  a  better 
■upply  of  building  materials  there  must  be 
a  limitation  on  nonessential  construction. 

3.  Allocation  of  a  few  basic  raw  materials: 
Por  similar  raaaons.  the  allocation  of  a  few 
basic  raw  materlsls  to  producers  of  critical 
btUldlng  producu  must  be  continued.    Allo- 


cation of  this  type  appears  to  have  been  an 
Important  reason  for  the  increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  building  products  during  the 
past  year.  Of  course,  it  U  very  important 
that  this  Increased  production  be  maintained. 

3.  Special  assistance  to  building  materials 
producers  in  securing  bottleneck  equipment 
and  machinery:  Continuation  of  the  author- 
ity to  render  spot  assistance  to  building  ma- 
terial producers  In  securing  bottleneck  equip- 
ment and  machinery  should  also  continue. 
We  understand  that  this  has  permitted  pro- 
duction to  continue  in  many  cases  where  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  stopped  or  cur- 
tailed because  of  break-downs  or  shortages. 

4.  One  thousand  five  hundred  square  foot 
limitation,  one  completed  bathroom  limiu- 
tion,  and  year-roimd  occupancy  limitation: 
Of  special  Importance  to  veterans  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  houses  must  have  a  fioor  area 
of  not  more  than  1.500  square  feet  and  use 
no  more  bathroom  fixtures  than  are  necessary 
for  one  bathroom.  This  means  that  scarce 
materials  wUl  be  available  for  more  houses, 
and  that  more  of  the  houses  built  will  be  the 
kind  veterans  can  afford.  The  requirement 
that  houses  be  built  for  year-round  occupancy 
means  that  veterans  houses  will  be  built  In 
place  of  beach  houses  and  the  like 

6.  Rent  ceilings  on  new  construction:  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing rent  ceilings  on  new  houses.  While 
the  present  $80  average  rental  ceUlng  Is  with- 
in the  reach  of  some  veterans.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunately beyond  the  means  of  many  others. 
The  removal  of  these  ceilings  would  result  in 
exorbitant  rents  and  therefore  far  less  rental 
housing  which  veterans  can  afford.  This 
wou!d  be  disastrous  at  this  time  when  it  la  so 
hard  for  veterans  to  find  homes. 

We  do  not  believe  that  removal  of  rant 
control  would  result  In  any  substantial  num- 
ber of  existing  houses  being  brought  on  the 
market  for  veterans.  We  believe  stories  to 
this  effect  are  mostly  propaganda  for  removal 
of  rent  control. 

We  feel  that  the  rente  approved  by  PHA 
on  new  houses  are  not  a  deterrent  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses  which  veterans  can 
afford.  In  approving  these  renuis  PHA  con- 
aiders  all  of  the  praaent  high  construction 
cost  ard  permlu  rents  which  allow  a  reason- 
sble  return  on  the  builders'  Investment.  I 
understand  that  in  fixing  these  renu,  a  7- 
perccnt  allowance  for  vacancies  la  made, 
which  la  certainly  mora  than  adequate  under 
present  conditions. 

«.  Veterans'  preference:  We  are  happy  to 
note  that  the  bill  before  this  committee 
would  not  abolish  veterans'  preference.  Row- 
ever,  It  la  our  considered  opinion  that  such 
preferences  woiiid  ba  meaningless  to  a  large 
extent  if  the  bill  is  enacted  Into  law.  It 
would  be  small  conaolation  to  vatarana  to 
have  preference  in  the  rental  or  purchase 
of  dwellings  that  they  cannot  afford  to  rent 
or  buy, 

7.  Sales  prices  and  rent  ceilings  on  RH  pri- 
ority constructed  houses:  We  feel  that  sales 
prices  and  rent  ceilings  on  HH  priority  con- 
structed houaes  should  ba  continued.  Th^ 
priorities  assistance  which  the  Government 
extended  to  builders  in  the  Interest  of  pro- 
viding homes  for  veterans,  was  based  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  builders  to  abide  by 
these  ceilings.  We  believe  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  ceilings  would  serve  to  dis- 
appoint the  reasonable  expectations  of  vet- 
erans. 

8.  Guaranteed  markets:  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  continue  to 
assume  pprt  of  the  risks  involved  In  getting 
the  production  of  prefabricated  homes 
started.  Veterans  are  particularly  Interested 
in  these  houses  being  built  because  they  are 
less  expensive  than  most  others. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  there- 
fore respectfully  tu^es  that  rent  control  be 
extended  with  adequate  enforcement  provi- 
sions and  that  existing  housing  controla  ba 
retained. 
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United  States  of  Western  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LoxnsuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  newspaper  articles: 

Washikgton.  D.  C.  March  26. 1947. 
Hon.  Raui  BoGoa, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAs  Ma.  EocGS:  Any  American  who  haa 
travsied  In  Europe  in  peacetime  has  been 
dismayed  and  distressed  by  the  division  of 
that  Continent  Into  a  number  of  smaU 
states — each  with  separate  passport  regtila- 
tions,  separate  tariffs  and  separate  regula- 
tions of  all  kinds,  calculated  to  lnt«rfere  with 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  lU  people. 
Divided,  thftse  people  have  fallen  time  and 
time  again  as  a  result  of  national  Jealousiea 
and  wars.  Although  I  have  no  longer  an 
artive  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
I  was  delighted  to  read  In  a  recent  Issue  a 
powerful  editorial  putting  forward  the  Idea 
of  a  United  SUtCh  of  Western  Europe,  and  I 
was  further  gratified  to  see  you  take  the  Ini- 
tiative in  the  House  In  introducing  for  Its 
consideration  a  resolution  on  this  subject. 
I  understand  that  Senator  Pitlbbiort.  of  Ar- 
kansas, has  introduced  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  Senate. 

To  my  mind  there  are  a  thousand  good  rea- 
aons  favoring  the  formation  of  a  United 
SUtes  of  Western  Europe,  and  none  against 
It.  Switzerland  Is  the  daaalc  example  of  a 
nation  able  to  peacefully  goram  Buropeana 
of  different  languages  and  n.iionalltlea.  Tha 
United  SUtea  contains  in  its  citisenahlp  mil- 
Uoua  of  European  Immigrants  and  descend- 
ants of  Immigrants  fron-  all  European  na- 
tions, and  these  people  can  tell  their  Euro- 
pean natlonals  the  benefit  which  comes  here 
from  a  government  of  united  sutaa.  It  la  oC 
undoubted  value  to  our  own  proaperlty  and 
safety  that  tha  civilised  naUona  of  waatera 
Europe  should  ba  free,  united,  and  pros- 
perous. 

You  and  Senator  PtTLaaioirr  are  identified 
with  a  catiaa  ot  Immense  importance.  Others, 
like  m^iaU,  who  believe  ir  it.  want  to  wiaa 
you  Oodapaed  and  to  help  in  Ito  promotion 
in  avety  way  poasibla. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Jamsb  W.  Thomson. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News) 

EmtopTs  UwTv 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 

Washington.  March  34.— "That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  favors  the  creation  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations."  was  the  text  of  a  reao- 
iutlon  Introduced  yesterday  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Hale  Bogos  (Democrat,  Lou- 
isiana). 

Shorter  by  26  words  than  the  4e-word  Pul- 
bright  resolution  of  1943  favoring  a  United 
Nations,  the  Bopgs  proposal  Is  certain  to  stir 
considerable  debate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Most  people  will  be  for  It.  outside 
the  Soviet  bloc  at  any  rate,  but  Moscow  and 
its  satellites  will  see  in  it  Just  another  plot 
of  "encirclement." 

A  United  States  of  Europe  long  has  been 
th«  hope  and  dream  of  some  of  the  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

All  agree  that  European  peace  never  can 
be  truly  stabUized  as  long  as  it  remains  Bal- 
kanlzed  as  at  present.    Nor  can  tha  European 
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[F^om  thp  Wall  Street  Journal  of  liarch  12, 
1947] 

;  A  Umr^  Stai 


Wall  SrttBr  Jomotai.; 
SecreUry  of  State  ICarshaU  ad- 
ihe  Peace  Conference  at  Moaeow  I 


I    muat   apeek    tn    absolute 
to  you.     Twice  In  one  generation 
has  been  obliged  to  sacrlflee  Ita 
uid  spend  Ito  tti—mL  In  efforts  to 
Cffnflagratlons  tnm  apreadlng  to  my 
that  were  atarted  on  this  Contl- 
t   only   have  these  conflagrations 
B^pendous  coat  to  my  people  during 
hostmuea.  but  the  financing  and 
we  gave  in  the  Plrat  World  War 
fa  dialocatlona  in  our  economy  that 
i»««rty  two  daeadea  to  recover, 
nd  World  War  coat  oa  well  ov« 
1.000  in  addition  to  tto  Uvea  aacrl- 
we  are  not  yet  In  a  poaltlon  to 
economic  damage  that  has  re- 
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The  dismissal  of  ttm  Idea  ttot 
»  It  of  the  type  aa  wpoanded  by 
Lenin.  Hitler.  Muaatdlnl.  g^««-i«-^ 
lian  offer  you  a  solution  to  four 
•coDorolc  trcubles. 
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1  my  country  as  an  example 
■how  the  similarity  of  the  Cnlted 
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StatSB  of  America  geography  and  the  pr 
United  Statea  of  Europe. 

1  ahaB  alao  try  to  outline  tto  Meology 
eeonomy  ttot  prevaUa  tn  my  country  and 
to  oorrect  certain  false  hnpreaalana  that 
baan  propagandised. 

tlsafraphy:  The  Brlttah  lalea  compara 
my  eountryl  New  England  States,  both 
dtatrlally  and  phyilcally;   Prance  and 
many  to  our  Midwest;  Russia  to  ottr 
like  Tezaa,  Nebraaka.  and  Missouri. 

"Ideology  or  economy:  The  term  'caplt. 
tic"  la  misapplied  In  describing  the  econc 
of  the  United  Statea.    'Capitalism'  such 
haa  prevailed  In  Europe  has  been  a 
negligible    factor    tn    the    prosperity    of 
American  people.     The  term  'American 
dustrlallam'    la   more    appropriate.    Thla 
typified  by  tto  fact  ttot: 

"1.  There  are  millions  of  Individual  at 
holders  In  American  corporatlona; 

*^  Tto  American  economy  la  baaed  on 
production  of  large  quantlUea  of  the 
altlea   and   comforts   of   life   produced   at 
prlca   ttot  nearly   all   the   people  can 
Thla   la   ezempllfled   by   slogana   coma, 
used  by  manufacturers,  such  aa  'More 
Better  Things  for  More  People  (General 
tors).    'Better    Thlnga    for    Better    Lit 
Tlirough  Chemlatry'  (du  Pont). 

**S.  The  mlUiona  of  AnMrlcan  farmi 

proaperoua  and  aelf-suatalnlng  in  conL 
to  tto  f  amer  large  landownera  of  Biirope  i 
reaultant  peasant  class. 

"4.  There  is  a  vaat  proaperoua  middle 
of  ahopkeepers  and  profeaalonal  men 
women. 

"6.  Tto  men  and  women  who  work  in 
Industnea  tove  the  hlgtoat  atandard  of 
Ing  In  the  world. 

"OenUeoaen.  I  should  like  to  tove  you 
tto  United  Statea  of  America  again  and 
both  a  atudy  and  examination  of  our 
erament.  institutions,  and  Industry.    I 
c»rely  believe  that  once  you  foUow  tto 
tern  we  tove  set.  my  Oovemment  will 
available  to  you  tto  neceasary  wnanrlal  i 
ance  and  g\ildanoe.  , 

"Such  matters  aa  wars  and  atomic 

will  then  oeaae  to  to  subjecu  of  impor 

for  our  generation  and  the  generauona 
come." 


CLtnukin,  Ohio. 
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irrtxax  the  Louisville  Cowler- Journal 
March  29.  1»471 

Poasmw  A  EtmoTBAM 
Axa  Studikd  Aoadi 
(By  Robert  L.  Rlggs) 
Washincton. — The     propoaal     ttot     « 
United  SUtea  take  action  to  help  Orerrr  ai 
Turkey    maintain    ttolr    Independence    h* 
c«t»e<|  three  Mtantors  of  Congress  to  gli 
new  Impetus  to  another  proposal  which  la 
least  400  years  old.    The  older  proposal 
ttot  thoa  to  formed  a  United  SUtes 


Tb  forward  the  idea  of  unitlag  tka  nu. 
ous  states  of  Europe  into  one  IMtamtton  •■ii 
Senators  and  a  Member  of  the  Houae  hai 
introduced  a  resolution  which.  If  adopw 
would  make  It  part  of  the  foreign  policy  , 
this  Nation  to  favor  creation  of  a  Unlti 
States  of  Europe. 

The  two  Senator*  are  William  J.  Ptlpright,] 
of  Aikaaaaa.  and  Elcbt  D.  TBoaua  o:  L  ah 
The  Represenutive  is  Halb  Bogos.  33-ye»r- 
old  war  veteran  of  New  Orleans.    The  thre«j 
Democrats  say  ttoy  dont  propoae  ttot  th^ 
country   Impoae   upon   Europe   tto    id-a    oT 
federaUon— In  fact.  It  couldn't  do  su  if   t( 
wanted  to  do  It.    Tlie  reaolutlov  la  tntamhil 
ttoy  aay.  merely  to  let  thoee  TtBupsam 
tHMsil  te  tto  Idea  kDow  ttot  it  haa 
lymathetlc  Intersat  of  tto  people  here 

Bera  la  tto  coaaplete  test  of  tto  l9-\ 
reeolutlon:    "Reaolved.  the  COograaa  fai 
the  creaUon  of  a  United  Statea  at  Bartow 
Within  the  framework  of  the  United  NaUotol 


itora  doBt  erpact  the 

lerlca  to  take  podtlva 

the  European  federa- 

igs  they  would  expect 

help  It  along  if  it 

ktlou  stage.    Tto  first 

the  emerging  federa- 

tterference  by  Busala. 

I  to  give    It   WnMwMjt]    ^s. 

eonomic  strength. 

BOMXMATIOirr 

[la  a  new  twlat  to  tbm 

[was  toyed  with  aa  loag 
century.     Riissla,  of 
about  what  should 
namely,  ttot  It  eome 
imunJot  governments 
to    Monoir.    If    tto 
Into  tto  bOilneaB  of 
totalitarian  govem- 
the  Greek-Turk  aa- 
ipportors  of  tto  Pad- 
lelr  Idea  preacnta  tto 

|the  spread  of  oommu- 
ring  about  a  peaceful. 
lis    cannot    toppen. 
every  UtUe  language 
i:  80  long  aa  national 
lomlo  barriers  within 
ndy.  they  point  ottt. 
,  Cvechnslovakla.  Hun- 
la.  Bessarabia.  Latvia. 
Democracy  and  free 
I  ve  ha  tto  rest  of 
its  economic  prob- 
I  Would   face  a  similar 
r.  ttoy  say.  If.  In  order 
to  New  York.  It 
tariff  fees  and  effect 
exchange 
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nucncAL 

kt  a  United  SUtea  of 

aey  point  to  the  Swiss 

endent  can  tone,  with 

Qd  with  vaat  differ- 

land  ctUture     Despite 

aay.  Switzerland  haa 

Seratlon  with  a  cooi- 

and  military  poUcy. 

aevcnteenth  century 

tance.  waa  advocating 

derated  statea.    Thla 

|lts  birth  pangs  when 

to  Lafayette:  "One 

from    the    United 

[founded   tto   United 


the  Idea.    Atlatlde 

ed  for  It  totween  two 

Churchill.    Clement 

John  Poater  DuUea 

ky  advocatea. 

ISciance  Monitor  of 
\,  1»47| 

UlCS   PkBnUTXD 

stringer) 
^4 — Members  of  Obn- 
ipeny  of  Winston 
lann,  Jen  Chrlattaan 
a  "United 


-BoRB   reeolutlon. 

Europe  become  a 
^nlt^  SUtea  foreign 
k(k  which  nnngrai 
king  is  taking  ••  H 
jrdena  the  NaUon  la 
leader  and  rehablU- 
krlan  world 
le    propoaal    for    a 

looma  aa  nothing 

vhich  would  pemtt 

I  end  channel  lU  dl- 

id  spending  policies 

of  a  powerful  and 


economically  healthy  sUte  In  the  cradle  of 
voatem  dvlliaatlon. 

And  this  state  would  to  stalwart  enough 
to  tranaform  the  big  two  Into  the  big  three, 
establishing  a  new  checkmate  to  Communis' 
and  Russian  efforts  to  dominate  Europe. 

MOT  BXACTLT   MSW 

Democratic  Senators  J.  W  PoLmicHT,  of 
Arkansas,  and  Elbxbt  Thomas,  of  Utah, 
two  of  the  moet  scholarly  Members  of  the 
Upper  House,  and  Democratic  Repreeentative 
Halx  Boccs.  of  Louisiana,  the  three  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  Introduced  this  noon,  con- 
cede that  their  Idea  la  not  exactly  new. 

They  know,  furthermore,  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  denounced  the  proposal  each  and 
every  time  it  has  been  previously  advanced, 
and  that  the  Communist  Parties  in  France. 
Italy,  and  elsewhere  could  to  expected  to 
campaign  strenuously  against  the  Inclusion 
of  their  countries  In  the  contemplated  fed- 
eration. •  - 

But.  to  advocates  here,  the  plar  aaeumea 
new  urgency  at  a  moment  in  history  wton 
President  Truman  haa  announced  an  Amer- 
ican intention  to  bolater  nontotalitarian 
regimes  wherever  situated  against  encroach- 
ment, and  when  It  la  proposed  to  spend  $400,- 
000.000  to  shore  up  nations  on  Rxusia's  Mid- 
dle East  periphery — and  more  money,  un- 
doubtedly, elsewhere — with  the  United 
States  already  having  expended  some  $20,- 
000.000.000  In  the  restoration  and  at»blllxa- 
tlon  of  tto  poet  war  world. 

Senator  Pulbxioht  declared  that  the 
American  people  have  had  enough  of  wars 
which  for  'vnturles  "have  been  generated 
by  the  confilcts  that  Inhere  In  the  fragmented 
sovereignties  of  Europe." 

Mr  Booca  obeerved  ttot  the  rehablllutlon 
of  Europe  cannot  to  done  with  American  dol- 
lars and  relief  alone,  nor  la  "the  negative 
policy  of  opposing  Russia  and  international 
Communism,  as  vital  as  that  is,  enough.  The 
peoples  of  western  Europe  must  be  enabled 
to  help  themaelves." 

UMllID  aTATia  BACKIMa 

The  resolution  does  not  mean  ttot  the 
United  States  would  seek  to  "impose"  federa- 
tion upon  Europe.  Rather  would  it  tove  the 
United  Statea  give  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  the  European  forces  working  for  it. 

The  propwsal.  it  U  agreed  here.  Is  of  tre- 
mendous -cope,  although  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  "European  federation"  la  not  clear  In 
the  Pulbright-Thomas-Bogga  resolution 

To  many  advocates,  the  federation  would 
of  necessity  include  Germany  and  ita  Ruhr, 
the  economic  heart  of  western  Europe.  It 
would  embrace  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
Prance,  and  Italy.  Conceivably  It  oould  in- 
clude the  Ucandlnavlan  bloc.  Poealbly  It 
ahould  to  an  "open  end"  federation,  prepared 
to  admit  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  other 
nations  now  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  when 
they  are  able  and  willing. 

As  (or  the  Inclusion  of  Britain,  many 
Britons  feel  that  with  the  empire  shrunken, 
Ix>ndon  no  longer  can  play  a  balance-of- 
power  role  but  mxiat  cast  ita  lot  with  western 
Europe. 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  would  en- 
courage the  formation  of  the  federation 
"within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

European  sponsors  see  the  federation  aa 
preventing  western  Europe  from  becoming  a 
battleground  between  the  United  States  and 
Ruasia.  Converaely.  ahould  the  United  Statea 
and  Ruasia  compose  their  differences,  they 
aee  the  federation  preventing  western  Europe 
from  tolng  reduced  to  Impotence  totween 
two  giants. 

In  the  United  SUtes  the  "world  govern- 
ment" people  like  Clarence  K.  Strelt  are  urg- 
ing a  "union  of  all  the  democradea  atotmd 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  great  union  of  tto 
free." 


Thoee  most  Immediately  concerned,  in  Con- 
greas  and  out,  see  in  the  federaUon  a  blue- 
print and  iormula  under  which  the  United 
SUtes  could  bend  lU  rehabUitatlon  and  loans 
not  merely  to  restore  Germany  and  Greece, 
bolster  Turkey,  or  fend  off  commimism  in 
Italy,  but  to  work  toward  a  general  European 
aettlement  and  reeaUblishment. 


Worid  Phonetic  Alphabet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  oxlaboma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursaay,  AprU  3,  1947 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  resolution  adopted  and 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  endors- 
ing a  world  phonetic  alphabet  prepared 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  L.   Owen.     I 
personally  commend  this  great  achieve- 
ment to  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
So  often,  even  in  this  enlightened  age. 
language  is  a  barrier  between  man  and 
man.  which  precludes  the  kind  of  un- 
derstanding   necessary    to    a    peaceful 
world.    Senator  Owen,  by  his  Global  Al- 
phabet Guide  Book,  has  given  mankind 
the  opportunity  to  remove  this  obstacle 
for  all  time  to  come. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Whereas  the  Honorable  Rotor t  L.  Owen, 
one  of  Oklahoma's  first   and   most  distin- 
guished   United   SUtea   Senators,   did,    be- 
tween the  years  1907  and  1935.  honor  ovir 
SUte  and  Nation  with  courageous,  coixstruc- 
tlve,   and   enduring   service    In    the    upper 
Chamber  of  our  National  Congress:  and 

Whereas  with  a  firm  and  deUrmlned  reso- 
lution to  strike  at  the  roots  of  ignorance  and 
Illiteracy  and  the  consequent  corollaries  of 
international  misundersUndlng,  strife,  and 
war.  this  distinguished  son  of  Oklahoma  did 
voluntarily  retire  from  his  seat  In  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  to  foster  a  global  alphabet, 
thereby  opening  the  door  to  a  world  language 
as  one  of  the  main  avenues  to  world  broth- 
erhood; and 

Whereas  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  devoted  attention  to  this  ideal, 
which  involved  a  tremendous  expenditure 
of  personal  effort  and  personal  funds  on  his 
part.  Senator  Owen  has  produced  a  global 
alphabet  which  by  reason  of  its  completeness, 
its  simplicity,  and  Its  perfection  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  all  time 
to  the  science  of  language:  and 

Whereaa  Senator  Owen  has  demonstrated 
that  with  thla  alptobet  any  language  In  the 
world  can  to  Uught  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time  and  all  languages  of  the  world 
can  to  reduced  to  writing  either  by  tond 
or  machine  at  speeds  far  in  excess  of  those  ac- 
complished with  any  other  existing  alptobet; 
and 

Whereas  on  March  26,  1947,  In  an  Inspiring 
address  delivered  to  the  Oklahoma  Congres- 
sional delegation,  a  copy  of  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conosessional  Rk- 
oaD  at  page  A1290,  Senator  Owen  explained 
the  possibilities  of  his  global  alphatot  aa  a 
basis  for  the  use  of  English  as  a  world  lan- 
guage and  as  a  potentiaUy  powerful  instru- 
ment in  shaping  the  destiny  of  tto  United 
Nations  Organisation  and  the  futtue  of  man- 
kind: and 

Whereas  the  Oklahoma  congressional  dele- 
gation la  convinced  of  tto  tremendotu  Im- 


A1491 

portance  to  our  own  Nation  and  to  the  world 
of  the  handiwork  of  thia  great  Oklahoman: 
Now.  therefore,  to  It 

Resolved.  That  the  world  phonetic  alptotot 
set  forth  in  the  Global  Alphabet  Guide  Book 
by  the  Honorable  Rotort  L.  Owen  should  ba 
adopted  as  an  auxiliary  alphatot  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  all  languages. 

GaoacK  B.  Schwabs.  Memtor  of  Con- 
gress, pirst  District:  Wiujam  O. 
Sticlb,  Memtor  of  Omgnn. 
Second  District;  Cabl  Albert, 
Member  of  Congreas.  Third  Dls-' 
trlct:  Guof  D.  JoHwsoM.  Memtor 
of  Congress .  Four.h  District;  Mtkb 
MoKaomrr.  Member  of  Congress, 
Pifth  DUtrlct;  Tobt  Moaais.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Sixth  DUtrlct; 
PaasTOK  E.  Pkdem,  Memtor  of  Con- 
gress. Seventh  District:  Roes  Rb- 
LXT.  Memtor  of  Congress,  Eiahth 
Dlrtrlct.  -^"M» 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  also  to  In- 
sert herewith  the  following  statement  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Owen  entitled 
"What  the  Global  Alphabet  Is  Not": 

The  glotol  alphatot  Is  not  a  language 
It  does  not  interfere  with  any  language  It 
does  not  Interfere  with  any  alphatot.  it  Is 
of  importance  to  understand  what  the 
glotol  alphatot  Is  not.  This  alptotot  doea 
not  interfere  with  any  languagea  in  the 
world,  but  leaves  them  as  they  are. 

It  does  not  propose  to  change  the  methods 
of  spelling  as  they  now  exist,  but  would  leave 
them  alone.  This  alphatot  doea  not  change 
the  spelling  In  any  book  in  anv  library  in 
the  world.  It  does  not  propose*  to  simplify 
spelling  as  currently  used. 

The  global  alphabet  does  not  Interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  the  linotype  nor  the 
monotype  nutchlnes  aa  they  exist. 

What  it  does  do  Is  to  Interpret  soxinds  of 
the  voice  with  an  alphatot  that  cannot  to 
misunderstood . 

It  U  an  auxiliary,  a  phoneUc  key.  to  aU 
languages. 

The  Hawailans  would  need  only  IJ  global 
letters  to  wrlU  their  language;  the  Moros 
16:  the  Hebrews.  23;  the  Spanlah.  Portuguese' 
and  Italians  would  only  need  30  letters-  the 
Russians  only  33.  The  letters  could  to  writ- 
ten with  a  pen  at  more  than  twice  the  apeed 
used  with  the  existing  phonetic  alphatou 
and  could  to  wrltton  with  the  glotol  type-' 
writer  twice  as  fast. 


Old-Afe  InsnniBcc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  TOCX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVn 
Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
existing  law  one  who  Is  receiving  the 
benefits  of  old-age  insurance  is  deprived 
of  his  monthly  stipend  in  any  month 
when  he  earns  $15  or  more.  Although  I 
agree  that  there  should  be  some  restric- 
tion in  the  law,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
reasonable  or  fair,  at  least  with  the  coet 
of  living  what  it  is  today,  to  deny  an 
older  person  his  insurance  payments 
simply  because  he  has  earned  this  almost 
insignificant  amount. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  a  person  has  in  getting  back  on 
the  rolls  to  receive  the  b^iefit  of  tbia 
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Insunnce.  I  find  that  two  things  are 
IMMM  Blag:  One.  people  over  65  who  have 
the  di  itre.  ambition,  and  ability  to  mp- 
pleme  it  their  meager  Income  by  working 
part  t  me.  are  refraining  from  doing  so; 
and.  t  vo.  in  some  cases  they  arc  earning 
more  ban  $15  a  month  but  because  they 
feel  Uie  law  is  unfair  are  not  revealing 
that  act  to  the  Government  agency 
chargt'd  with  the  administration  of  this 
law 

Ace  )rdingly.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
bin  wldch  would  permit  a  person  over  65 
to  ear  1  up  to  $40  a  month  without  being 
deprlv  ed  of  insurance  benefits.  It  is  my 
hope  I  nd  my  firm  belief,  based  upon  the 
study  I  have  made  of  the  question,  that 
tWs  1^1  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
substantlally  more  than  the 
It  Is  now  paying  out  for  this  In- 
What  It  wUl  do.  is  to  give  these 
older  ^pje  some  greater  latitude  In  sup- 
le  itlng  their  Insurance  Income  from 
outsld  >  sources.  This  desire  on  their  part 
to  cojtinufc  their  contribution  to  the 
econoi  Qy  of  our  countr^  should  not,  in  my 
opinio  3.  be  discouraged  as  Is  happening 
the  present  law. 

amendment  will  only  result,  as  I 
In  Improving  the  standard  of  living' 
for  th  jse  older  people  who  have  worked 
hard  ill  ttadr  Uves.  paid  Into  this  In- 
sttrani  e  fund,  and  now  want  to  taper  off 
gradui  dly  from  their  hard  working  days 
wlthoi  it  giving  up  entirely. 


suran  « 


under 
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OPA  ^nplojces  Expect  Increased  Salaries 
r  Ntw  R«il-C«iiftr«l  Proposals 
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or 


H  )N.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


or 


Of  T  B  Bouss  OP  manatsMsnArrrm 


Thundau.  AprU  i,  t947 


SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speakc  r.  we  have  heard  so  much  recently 
about^loing  away  with  this  or  that  bu- 
reau and  the  transferring  of  the  per- 

to  some  new  bureau,  and  in  some 


,_owuuci  w  somr  new  oureau.  ana  va  some 
Instanc  es  with  perhaps  Increased  salaries. 


sugar  raUMiing  has  been  trans- 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


and  cu  rent  rumor  has  it  that  the  OPA 


Control  DIvMon  wtO  likely  take 
of  the  program  under  Its  new 


t  is  being  suggested  that  the  OPA 
r«it-co  jtrol  personnel  be  transferred  to 
tfca  Ofl  ce  of  Temporary  Controls  with 
an  laer  saae  in  aalartas. 

It  d04  s  not  seoB  to  do  anj  good  to  get 

rtd  of  a  bureau  if  it  is  to  operate  under  a 

new  name  and  with  Increased  salaries 

"■   wl  Ji  the  same   personnel.     That 

foesnot  make  sense.   It  docs  not 

people  as  much  as  some  of  the 

Imagine.     This  has  been 

.«  .*  *      ■•"^  instances  and  it  looks  as 

11  It  is  I  low  becoming  a  fixed  policy. 

I  am  lust  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 

!^*IS1?°*°^     He  explains  that  one 
Of  the  <tf»A  employees,  in  the  rent  con- 


trol division,  recently  tried  to  tell 
how  he  could  circumvent  the  regulal 
and  collect  more  rents  than  he  was  , 
mltted  to  collect.    The  evening  of' 
same  day.  the  OPA  employae 
at  one  of  my  constituent's 
and  was  investigating  wita  in  idi 
trying  to  ascertain  If  my  constltu< 
charging  more  rent  than  his  pei 
lowed. 

But  the  worst  part  of  It  an  Is  that 
OPA  employee,  being  a  stranger  to 
constituent,  who  met  my  constituent 
the  bus  by  mere  accident,  told  the  aj 
ment  owner  that  if  the  proposed  tri 
of  the  rent-control  division  was  mi 
the  new  bureau,  it  would  simply 
that  "they  wiU  have  to  take  us  . 
run  the  thing  for  them,  and  we  will  , 
ably  get  better  salaries  than  we  now , 

The  letter,  which  is  dated  Mi 
1947.  follows: 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  s  letter 
rcfartl  to  the  OPA  Imilnen.  and  >tnc« 
time  I  have  made  up  my  Income- tax  n, 
on  my  apartment  ahowlng  a  ^ood-eisad 
to  UB.  aocnething  over  saOO.  as  I  rememt 
on  •  flve-apartment  affair,  and  that 
having  apeot  last  fall  STOO  — nrf^^g  the 
and  papering  and  painting. 

WeU.  anyway,  they  won't  leave  me  _ 
and  on  my  way  to  work  the  other  moi 
1  got  on  the  bus  and  sat  right  tcroea  ft 
nice  looking  fellow  who.  from  his  cl< 
would  appear  to  be  'Molng  good.**  and  I 
to  him.  then  went  acroaa  to  alt  down 
him.  and  asked  if  ha  was  with  the  y., 
bunch  yet.  and  he  said  "OPA."     "WellJ 
said,  "you  wont  be  long.  wlU  you?"    U«  i 
"Hell.  If  they  put  in  this  new  departroai 
win  mean  Just  this:  They  will  havr  to 
us  over  to  run  the  thing  for  them,  am, 
wUl^probably  get  better  salaries  than  wo  I 
get."    I  told  him  of  my  loss  on  my  ln< 
report,  and  he  asked  me  why  we  didnt  rt 
ttan.  snd  I  said.  "Tfot  me.  I'm  not  goiL 
ftt  the  OPA  after  me  In  court."  "Well/ 
said,  "you  dont  hare  to  give  receipts.  4, 
I  got  this  thing  off  my  mind  all  day  but] 
•nival  bark  at  what  we  call  home,  the  tei 
In  apartment  two.  who  has  b?en  there 
■*•<**  t|m«.  answered  the  doorbell,  and 
waa  apparently  the  same  party  wmtt 
•••hor. and  he  asked  if  she  had  boon 

"***T^^  "■'  '•f*^"'  f*t«  for  the  at 

■»d  aooM  eChar  questions,  and  then  h« 
Why  go  to  Russia  to  live? 


Sovisft  aa4  Nnr  Deal  Briac»k«a( 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxjMoia 
W  THl  BO08S  or  RZPRBBSNTAI 
Thursday,  April  3.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in* 
RscoBs.  I  submit  an  editorial  which 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Chi< 
Sunday  Tribune  on  March  30.  1M7: 

SOVIIT  Airo   HIW  MAL   — TT«>»,.p, 

> Mt.Trvm»n dtaaoMred  a Ctommt 
In  Oreeca.  his  ahart-ranga  vision 
kbly  tonpro^ad.   He  and  the  rest  of 
Dealers  now  suddenly  profea  to 
^•anMd  that  there  are  Cammuntets  crmi 
around  in  thalr  admlnlat 


ttaarafora  decreed  that 
the  bureaueraey.  8«e- 
iwellenhaeh  has  oaUed 
outlaw  the  Oommunlat 
Stataa.  The  Supreme 
»p.  has  approved  dlsnls- 
lympathiaers  from  Qov- 

Dea]  activity  wotild  be 
le  administration's  Ulu- 
Dllow  so  far  In  the  wake 
that  Communists  bad 
^e  force  in  the  Qovem- 
18.  In  the  achools.  In  the 
llo,  and  among  foreign- 
lone  of  this  Is  new.  It 
[at  almost  any  time  after 
Bw  Deal  If  anyone  In  the 

been  Interested. 
lete  Information  was  in 
~  gar  Hoover.  Director  of 
bf  Invt^tigatlon.  long  be- 
to  testify  publicly  to 
days  ago.     Mr    Hoover 
the  years  had  ccmpiled 
jt  Communist  Inflltra- 
ae  they  Uled  to  break 
In  which  the  admlnU- 
them. 

fctronage  was  carried  to 
Ing  Karl  Browder.  than 
list  Party,  a  Prtsldentlal 
ral  prison  sentanca.  ca- 
re '^  of  national  unity. 
td  ia  tlmr  to  orgaotaa 
for  Roosevelt  In  tba 
on  he  boasted.  "Our 
contributed  eawntiaUy 
ember  7." 

bas  called  before  the  new 

|'7n-Amer!can  Activities, 

er    Republican    control. 

ax  oOflnl  audience. 

the  Oommuntst  Party  m 

"trthrow   of   the  United 

"The  Oommtmlata,'*  he 

are.  and  always  wUI  be 

I  to  Ommor  atic  ideals,  to 

ad  to  America's  way  of 

»e  know  that  this  la  so 

We  have  aaid  tba  aaoM 

[is  ih»  only  hoceat  eatl- 

given  of  communiam. 

Mr.  Tr\unan's  talk 

il&m  in  Qreaea  and  hte 

Communlsta  at  hoasa 

diver&lonary   tactics. 

^a  their  own  subversive 

lerlca.    At  times  they 

ig  to  employ  Coounu- 

but  they  art  capable 

It  on.    By  now  dimip- 

from    the    New    Deal 

divert  notice  from  tha 

aded  the  same  way  as 

^plng  communism  in 

(falsehood.     It  ia  plain 

Paul  Porter,  the  UU 

blossomed  out  as  an 

It  Truman  intends  to 

variant  of  American 

manned  by  his  own 

himself,  but  financed 

f.  in  order  to  keep  his 

-  together  in  the  hope 

this  country  after- 

t.   sayi  Porter,  damor- 

"Egress  should  have  any 

Is  done  by  Trunum'a 

Jigreas  should  authorlae 

[is  Impossible  to  trust 

tts  show  that  the  New 

by  their  Rovem- 

.  on  their  subversive 

and  even  seeking  a 

their  eapeiUucBts  and 

proved  with  practice. 


DeEdeacy  Appropriation  Bill  H.  R.  2849 
as  Affecting  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tioB  Program  and  the  School-Lundi 
Profran  in  an  Interview  With  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Coar,  Director  of  Radio  at  the 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  NOETB  CAIOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  I,  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  an  inter- 
view given  by  me  by  a  transcription  at 
11  a.  m.  on  Tuesday.  April  1.  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  broadcast  over  a  num- 
ber of  stations  in  North  Carolina  through 
the  capitol  at  Raleigh.  N.  C,  at  9  p.  m. 
on  the  same  day: 

iNi'iavuwm.  Congressman  Jonxs,  are  there 
any  provisions  of  House  bill  2840  making 
available  funds  to  supply  deficiencies  In  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1947,  with  which  you  fundamentally 
disagree? 

Congressman  Jonxs.  There  are  two  provi- 
sions with  which  I  violently  disagree. 
iMfUviawn.  What  are  these  provisions? 
CongreHman  Joim.  First,  the  radical  cut-\ 
ting  of  $580,000,000  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration program.     I  am  especially  In- 
terested in  this  because  as  a  meint>er  of  the 
Veterans'  Aflairs  Committee  of  the  House  I 
am  familiar  with  the  over-all  program  of  this 
splendid  agency— the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion.    A  cut  of  this  size  and  character  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  program.    This  $650,000,000 
cut  represents  a  cut  of  $200,000,000  from  the 
allowance    for    pensions    and    compensation 
benefits  and  a  cut  of  $350,000,000  from  the 
allowance  for  readjustment  benefits,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  benefits  under  the  GI  bill 
of    rights — on-the-job    training,    schooling, 
unemployment  pay.  loans  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing, busincai  leans,  farm  loans,  and  reem- 
ployment rights.    This  further  disturbs  Gen- 
eral Bradley  in  hia  very  stupendous  Job  of 
carrying  out  the  over-all  plan  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  soldier  of  this  type  and  a 
man  of  this  character  to  administer  this  im- 
portant egency  at  the  present  time.  The 
Government  Is  already  under  obligation  to 
him  for  his  splendid  military  service  and 
patriotic  contribution  to  this  country  and 
It  ia  a  great  sacrifice  to  him  to  administer 
this  comprehensive  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  There  has  been  some  In- 
timation that  General  Bradley  might  resign 
and  this  cut  Is  one  of  the  Ijeat  ways  to  en- 
courage this— that  la.  by  withdrawing  from 
him  certain  funds  tiecessary  to  carry  forward 
the  program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  restore  this  $550,- 
000.000  to  the  veterans'  program  before  the 
bUl  u  flnaUy  passed  In  the  House. 

•The  second  provision  with  which  I  disagree 
is  that  which  removes  any  allowance  for  the 
continuation  of  the  school-lunch  program  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  expected  to  be  a 
permanent  set-up  and  a  great  advancement 
in  promoting  not  only  the  education  but  the 
health  of  the  children  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a 
disappointment  to  everyone  concerned  In  this 
splendid  program  because  It  was  expected 
that  the  program  would  be  expanded  rather 
than  abandoned. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  many 
advantagea  of  the  achool-itmeh  program  or 
the  benefit  that  the  dilldren  of  the  Nation 
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derived  from  the  program.  Theae  are  demon- 
strated by  the  expansion  and  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  program. 

The  declaration  of  the  policy  conuined 
in  the  act  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
is  as  follows:  'It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  as  a  measure  of 
national  sec\u1ty  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children  and 
to  encourage  domestic  consumption  of  nu- 
tritious agricultural  products  and  other  food, 
by  assisting  the  States  through  grants  in 
aid  and  other  means  in  pr  vidlng  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food  and  other  facilities  for 
the  establishment,  nialntenance  and  opera- 
tion and  expansion  of  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs."  In  Initiating,  supporting, 
and  maintaining  the  nat?inal  school-lunch 
program,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  and  to  public 
health  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
It  seems  a  tragedy  to  cut  it  out  when  it  prob- 
ably is  Just  entering  upon  a  period  of  its 
greatest  use  to  public  education. 

The  very  able  and  progressive  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Dr.  Clyde  Erwln.  has  urged  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion in  Congress  to  support  the  program  Mid 
to  urgenUy  request  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  not  to  desert  this  im- 
portant needed  legislation  which  contributes 
so  ImmeasuratUy  to  the  health  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  United  States  1 
sincerely  hope  that  when  this  deficiency  bill 
U  finally  adopted,  the  Item  for  the  school- 
lunch  program  will  be  restored  by  amend- 
ment so  that  the  school  leaders  throughout 
the  United  Statss  may  further  develop  the 
school-lunch  program  which  means  so  much 
to  the  education  and  health  of  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 


Union  Members  Under  Compolsion  To 
Write  Objections  to  Their  Senators  and 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  3,  1947 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
sent  to  the  members  of  local  No.  90.  an 
Iowa  local  of  the  teamsters'  imlon,  by 
its  executive  board  : 


thx  voicx  of  labob  1c17st  bx  hxako! 

Januabt  23,  1947. 
Deai  Membcx  OF  Local  Union  No.  90:  A 
Nation-wide  letter-writing  program  has  been 
recommended  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  organized  labor  must  act 
promptly  and  effectively  If  the  gains  of  the 
last  century  are  to  be  preserved. 

This  means  w  are  tallying  alxjut  our  fu- 
ture bread  and  butter. 

The  new  Congress  will  take  up  the  notori- 
ous Case  antllabor  bUl  and  possibly  other 
of  tlie  many  such  bills  that  were  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  first 
few  hours  of  the  opening  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  offlcers  of  local  union  No.  90  heartily 
recommend  that  you  adhere  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  tliat  each  member  write  in  his  own 
way  a  letter  to  the  Representatives  of  Con- 
gress in  his  district,  to  vote  against  any  anti- 
labor  legislation  that  may  come  liefore  the 
Congress,  and  to  stand  by  labor,  to  make  sure 


that  those  who  represent  us  follow  our  or- 
ders, so  we  can  earn  our  living  as  Is  our 
constitutional  right. 

In  order  that  this  program  be  a  sucosaa 
each  one  of  you  must  write  letters  to  your 
representative*  in  the  House  and  Senate  im- 
mediately. Make  your  letters  brief,  in  your 
own  handwriting,  and  demand  a  reply  in 
such  a  way  that  you  personally  will  know  he 
received  your  letter;  and  further.  sUte  that 
you  will  be  watching  the  report  of  his  voting 
on  bills  In  the  pubUc  press  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest. 

Tour  local  union  In  regular  meeting  has 
acted  on  a  program  to  see  who  of  its  members 
writes  as  above  recommended.  We  know  the 
good  members  will  write  without  further 
communication  from  this  office. 

It  is  recommended  that  you  give  yoiu"  let- 
ters to  your  steward  or  bring  them  to  tha 
imion  office  and  have  your  name  checked 
off  our  list  as  cme  who  has  complied.  We  will 
gladly  pay  postage  and  mall  these  letters  di- 
rectly from  the  union  office. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  those  mem- 
bers who  do  not  follow  through  with  the 
above  program  be  called  In  before  the  execu- 
tive board  of  local  union  No.  00  to  explain 
why  they  did  not  comply  with  the  above 
recommendation.  You  will  save  time  by 
writing  a  short  letter  that  takes  only  a  few 
minutes,  rather  than  nuUce  an  appearance 
before  the  executive  board  to  explain  why 
you  did  not  do  sc. 

For  your  information,  the  following  are 
the  representatives  in  your  district.  Includ- 
ing their  Washington  addresses: 

Senator  Giohge  A.  Wilson,  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Boxtrx?  B.  Hickxnloopb,  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Representative  Paul  Cunnimcham.  Hoiae 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  as  seri- 
ous attention  as  the  officers  of  yo\ir  union 
are  doing,  we  remain. 

Fraternally  yours. 

Local  Union  No.  00, 

Executive  Board. 


Honsinf  and  Rent  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

^  OF  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Lloyd  P.  Oleson.  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  national  commander  of  the  DAV 
has  Titten  in  such  clear  and  concise 
terms  that  no  intelligent  person  can 
possibly  misunderstand  the  importance 
of  the  subject  discussed.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  introduce  this  letter  Into 
the  Record  In  the  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers will  receive  the  benefit  of  this  most 
excellent  statement. 

Makch  30.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Jxssz  P.  Wolcott, 

Chairman   of    the    House   Committee 
on    Banking    and    Currency.    New 
Houae  Offlce  Building,  Wmahington, 
D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:    Relative  to  the  necessity   for 
continued  control  or  further  relaxation  of 
Oovermnent  housing  controls,  tlie  Disabled 
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Am«nckn   VcUnuu   li  mouvrntad   prtmully 
by  Xbm  prMtlng  needa  of  Mrne*  handicapped 
kod    otb«r    vtMnns,   for    d«ocnt 


•m  of 


lltvtnc 
for  Xhi 


MtMly 


pparcnt  Uut  optn  Umiud  eondiuona 
ud«  acorM  of  thousanda  of  mtt- 
to*  dl^blad  vatanuu,  and  oUier  vataraxu. 
from  I  rocurtnf  aultabl*  boualng.  altbar  oa 
»  pure  uuM  or  a  rantal  baaU. 
Baeatiat  of  aaTaral  eritical  autartal  abort* 
appaara  Imparatlva  to  eonUnua  a«T« 
tba  mora  important  houaing  controia 
until  ajftar  tmargancy  coadltlona  aball  bava 
baan  >iirmountad 

Otaablad  Amartcan  Vatarana,  tbara> 
fOM.  tteeura  with  tba  poattlott  of  tba  boua. 
iBf  txitaduar.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Craadon.  In  ba« 
that  It  will  eontlaua  to  ba  aaoaaaary 
Oovaramant  to  maintain  at  laaat 
tba  coiAtroU  Indteatad  ••  fQUam: 
1,  N4nraaldantlal  MMMwltaB  should  ba 
raatrtetad  w  aa  %o  pvavaat  naadad 
atariala  from  batnf  divartad  Into 
tructloM  not  urt«ntly 
_^_  y  ot  vm  aountry. 

I.  Qvllml  baaie  raw  matartala,  naadad  la 
•onatrurtlon.  should   ba   nlloeatad 
bovammf  nt  for  aequiaitton  by  manu* 
faeturara  aecordtng  to  thalr  ralattva  n»adi 
th  I  naada  of  tba  proeeaaad  matartala  for 
bouain^-conatruetkm 

r  pt'eduaMi  should  ba 
— »Bd4d  aaalatance  in  procurmg  macblnary 
tmA  a<  ulpment  needed  to  procaaa  raw  ma* 
tarlala  into  naadad  hooalng-cooatruetlon  ma< 
tartau 

4.  Id  vtaw  of  tha  Tary  erttlcal  limitad  aup- 
ptf  of  bathroom  nxturaa.  auch  bathroom 
Sxtvro  I  should  be  ao  allocated  aa  to  permit 
tba  aompiatlon  of  only  one  bathroom  In  each 
ntU  the  supply  shall  more  nearly 
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«ir 
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CelliilB 


kuaa  ot  the  very  limited  volume  of 

materlala.  the  alze  of  new  hotiaea 

continue  to  be  limited.  untU  auch 

becomes  sufficient  to  meet   the  de- 

to  1.500  square  feet  per  housing  unit. 

U   bouaea  ahould    be    prohibited 

tUne  aa  a  andrlant  number  of 

ro  iind-occupancy  booaaa  ahaU  first  have 

ctfnatructed. 

t    oellinga    on    new    bousing    units 

continue  to  ba  controlled  on  a  fair 

'•turn  basis  tmtll  the  supply  has 

caught  np  with  the  demand  for 

tmlta. 

prlortty  ahould  be  extended 

:e-dlaablcd  war  vetarana.  and  then  to 

veterana.  In  that  order  aa  to  rentals 

hcustng  uniu  and  aa  to  the  aale 

bousing  units. 

on  the  sales  pricea  and  rentala 
3H  priority -conatrticted  houses,  and 
and  houaing  luiiu  ahould  con- 
be  maintained,  with  better  arrange- 
veteran  and  public  Inspection  of 
ceilings  of  aalea  prices  and  rentala. 

aa  to  materlala  for. 
of.  and  sale  and  rental  of  bous- 
ahould  continue  to  be  maintained 
unMl  the  supply  baa  begun  to  approxl- 
demand.     Indefinitely   continued 
by  Government  as  to  materials  for 
tlon   of.   and   salea   and   rentals   of 
unite  ts  definitely  not  desirable,  but 
renoral  of  such  controia  too  aoon 
U  prove  to  be  dlsaatroos.    The  early 
ot  such  controls  Immediately  after 
I  probably  baan  largely  responsible, 
long  delayed  reaumptlon  of  needed 
has  probably  considerably  delayed 
tat  the  complete  relaxation  of  all 
beyond  the  time  that  would 
•ssary  had  they  not  originally 
rel  uted  too  much  too  soon. 
8f>earaly  yowa. 

lAOTB  r.  Ouww. 
National  OsmaiaiMlar. 
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Example  of  Preflsve-Grrap  Actn 

■XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  ocLAWAaa 
IN  TBM  BOUn  OP  RBPRBINTAn 
ThurH^t.  April  J.  IHf 

Mr.  B0008  of  Delaware.  Mr.  8] 
er.  I  think  the  foUowlog  correal.. 
U  very  slgolflcant.  X  believe  It 
concluilvely  that  much  of  the  proi 
which  U  beini  placed  on  this  Com 
and  Ita  Members  In  opposition  to  au 
prlatlon  reductions  which  have  been! 
are  being  made  In  ordrr  to  ellml 
overstafflng.  waaU.  and  Inefficient 
BOvernmentAl  atendee  U  not  only  It 
care  but  fraudulent.  If  not  actually 
honast 

The  other  day  I  received  a  mL 
graphpd(  letter  bearlnt  the  name 
address  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
letter  read  aa  follows: 

mabcm  ae. 

DsAa  S»:  As  a  oltlaen  I  feel  that  thai 
of  RepreaenUtlves  baa  failed   to  aafe 

the  best  Interests  of  the  public  by  fi , 

provide  adequate  funda  to  finance  the 
toma   service— the   one   bulwark   we   i 
against   low-priced   foreign-trade  enc 
ments.     Illicit     narcotlca,     and     unbi 
smu:^llng 

I  feel  that  an  Increass  in  the  buc. 
personnel  would  be  money  well  spent' 
public  Interest. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Even  though  this  letter  was  mu 
graphed  and  evidently  an  Indicatic 
the  efforts  of  a  pressure  group  to 
courage  the  working  of  this  Conj 
toward  reestablishing  economy  in 
emment.  I  sent  the  following  reply: 

Masch  28.   I! 

DxAa  Mz.  :  I  have  Just  received 

message  of  March  96.  saying  that  as  a  dl 
you  feel  that  the  House  of  Represent 
has  faUed  to  aaleguard  the  beat  tntert 
the  public  by   faUing   to   provide   ad< 
funds  to  finance  the  customs  service. 

It  U  quite  true  that  the  customs  - 
la  a  bulwark  against  foreign  trade  encr 
ments  and  amuggllng. 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  It  la  true  - 
the  Houae  of  RepreaenuUves.  In  reducing] 
appropriation   to  which  you   refer,  did 
have  as  Ita  purpose  tha  reduction  of 
elBelency  of  the    cnatoms'    ofllciala.     i 
sure  that  It  waa  the  Intent  of  the  Cc 

In    reducing    this    particular    api ^ 

(as  it  wUl  be  when  other  approprlatlc 

reduced^  to  eliminate  waste  in  Gover 

operauon.  to  create  greater  efficiency  In 
varioua  departments   and   agencies,   and 
reduce  the  coat  of  Oovernment  so  that 
rates  and  the  Federal  debt  nxay  be  decre 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  proper  allocatic 
the   appropriations    may   be   made   to 
various  departments  to  produce  these  d4 
able  restilts. 
Sincerely. 

•  To  my  considerable  surprise,  I  then  i 
celved  the  letter  which  is  quoted  bel< 

**^iCT  SI.  imtJ 

Thank  you  for  tbe  aneloeed  letter.    I 
favorably  Unpressed  by  your  direct  stand 
on  this  Issue,  which  by  the  way  U  of 
particular    personal    Intareat    to    me 
probably  should  be.  but  Inasmuch  as  i 
away  on  vaoatlon  and  waa  trying  to  loaa 


a  few  days.  I  failed  to 

posed  bill  and  certainly 

action     I  am  sure  that 

^hame  to  bolster  a  praa- 

klgn   for   funds  for  con> 

lescent  Jobs.    In   view 

I  feel  that  you  should 

irobably  a  large  portion 

Ided  for  aelfiah  Interests. 

|tiu  record.  Congressman, 
liiai  when  I  have  soma* 
Cot^reaaman.  Ill  say  It 

^tlonery.  or  In  person  If 
^d  I'll  not  bother  to  sign 
tri   or   circulars.    Thai 

|oome.  for  I  have  baan 
It"  before  this.  Xn  tba 
tha  food   Aepublioan 

the  uvarburdaned  see- 
I  do  not  faal  that  tbla 
iwar. 

this  series  of  corre- 
Bat  BlgniAcance,  Thlt 
lit  It  discloses  the  un- 
a  pressure  group  but 
emphaslaes  the  fact 
led  dtlsenc  are  giving 
;>port  to  the  economy 
■Jy  the  Congress. 
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of    Oklahoma.    Mr. 

in  receipt  of  positive 

I    has   caused   me   to 

'  Dealers  are  up  to  the 

they   played   In   the 

low  of  many  Instances 

rere  made  out  of  the 

n  the  form  of  checks 

ted  rathe,  indiscriml- 

le  or  reason.    I  per- 

lecks  issued  to  farm- 

durlng  the  thirties 

an  for  the  same  was 

fanner  or  landowner. 

lot  know  the  purpose 

k  was  issued  to  him. 

tde  voluntary  state- 

"13 1  effect.    It  was  a 

Jdlo  and  newspaper 

le. 

[which  I  have  just  re- 

]rect  that  an  Income- 

on  or  shortly  before 

which  the  taxpayer 

he  taxpayer  Is  on  the 

)11  and  a  substantial 

s  withheld     A  check 

Bd  on  the  Treasury  of 

nd  mailed  from  one 

es  for  the  full  amount 

The  check  was  re- 

.  »yer  April   1.  194T. 

the  return  was  filed. 

lorsed  on  the  bottom 

riMe   tax   refund." 
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This  taxpayer  made  no  application  for 
a  refund.  What  kind  of  business  is  this? 
Perhaps  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  In  charge  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department 
wrought  better  than  it  knew.  It  report- 
ed Its  bill  appropriating  $800,000,000  less 
under  the  Item  "Refunding  internal  rev* 
enue  collections."  than  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  Is  the  left  hand  of  the  President 
and  appointed  by  the  President.  It  U 
conceivable  that  If  public  funds  are  to 
be  thus  distributed,  the  full  additional 
$800,000,000  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  might  be  needed  to  distribute 
public  funds  to  people  who  never  asked 
for  them,  to  refund  their  entire  1046  In- 
come tax,  which  had  already  been  with- 
held by  Uie  Government,  or  substantial 
portions  thereof. 

The  least  that  can  be  said,  and  the 
most  charitable  view  that  cat.  be  Uken 
of  thla  U  that  it  was  a  colossal  blunder 
rasultlng  from  dire  incompetency.  Yet 
the  howl  has  gone  up  from  a  lot  of  the 
bureaucraU  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  that  their  forces  have  been  too 
drastically  reduced  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1047.  But  remember 
that  the  force  that  handled  this  item  was 
appropriated  for  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  and  is  being  paid  out  of  funds 
over  which  the  present  Congress  has  no 
JurLsdictlon. 

The  New  Dealers  in  the  House  have 
complained  that  we  should  not  have 
passed  the  bill  cutting  the  appropriation 
for  refund  of  taxes  collected  by  $800- 
000.000.  If  this  monkey  business,  or  in- 
competency. Is  general.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Republican  House  of  Repre- 
sent .tives  in  Congress  was  wise  enough 
to  effect  such  a  substantial  savings  for 
the  taxpayers.  If  the  practice  Is  general 
the  entire  force  handling  such  matters, 
and  those  responsible  for  such  proce- 
dure should  be  removed  from  the  pay 
rolls  of  the  Government.  Perhaps  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  at  least  more  competent 
help  should  be  employed. 

Who  can  Imagine  Treasury  Department 
officials,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  being  so  careless  that 
they  will  indl5Criminately.  or  otherwise 
Issue  "1946  tax  refund"  checks  to  the 
taxpayers  for  the  full  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  withheld  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  monthly  salary  of  the 
Government  employees,  without  applica- 
tion therefor?  Just  what  kind  of  busi- 
ness Is  this? 
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The  Boreancrats  Always  Wfll  Kick  at 
Cottinf  G>tts  and  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  RMNSTLVAHU 

IN  THl  ROUSS  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVCS 

Thursday.  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  I  am  InserUng  a  timely  editorial 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Boyer, 


managing  editor  of  the  Altoona  Tribune, 
and  which  appeared  In  the  March  28 
Issue. 
The  editorial  Is  as  foUows: 

TH«   STJUAUOATa   ALWAVa   WUX   XIOC   AT 

cuTi'iNo  coen  and  tazh 
This  opinion  of  ours  might  be  quite  wrong, 
but  we  feel  Justified  in  expreaslng  our  doubu 
of  the  slTorts  fro?\)  Oovernment  oOolals  to 
convince  the  Congreaa  that  vital  fxmotlons 
of  Oovernment  are  going  lo  be  lost  by  reduc- 
ing expenditures,  and.  of  oouree,  uxea. 

Secretary  of  tha  Tresaury  Snyder  has  been 
most  ooncarned  about  efforts  to  reduce  Oov- 
ernment spending,  and  taxes. 

The  latest  furor  of  this  kind  oomss  from 
tha  customs  ofBoe.  'inder  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  announced  that  It  was  lay- 
ing  off  border  patrolmen  and  antlamuggling 
port  aganta  baoausa  of  a  lack  of  funds  from 
Congress. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  customs  commissioner,  said 
beginning  today,  the  Bureau  will  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  off  210  men  in  the  Canadian 
border  patrol  service,  and  IJOO  waterfront 
patrol  officers  In  82  porU.  Not  snough  funds. 
says  Mr.  Johnson. 

He  said  the  work  could  be  resumed,  and  tha 
men  could  have  their  Jobe  back  if  Congrees 
restores  a  13,500.000  reduction  In  Cxutoms 
Bureau  funds. 

Said  Chairman  Tabcs  of  the  Houae  com- 
mittee, "The  facu  are  that  thU  aervlce  was 
given  S8,80O.00O  more  than  It  had  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  sought  $0,500,000.  It 
can  hire  at  least  400  more  employees  than  It 
has  now  and  yet  It  la  announcing  large  reduc- 
tlona  In  force  with  the  deliberate  object  of 
deceiving  the  people." 

Mr.  TABn  said  be  believed  ofllciala  are  try. 
Ing  to  pressure  the  Senate  Into  restoring  cuts 
voted  by  the  Houae. 

We  are  Inclined  to  believe  there  Is  enoiigh 
substance  In  Mr.  Tabes's  suspicions  to  merit 
close  examtoatlon  by  the  Senate  before  it 
grants  the  funds  asked  by  the  various 
bureaiis. 

What  bureaucrat  ever  would  stand  still  for 
a  reduction  of  funds? 

In  1940  the  Treasury  Department  budget 
was  sa.125,092.033.  In  1948  the  estimated 
expenditures  are  $9,141,861,717.  Has  the  In- 
creased cost  of  living  raised  Treasury  salaries 
that  much? 

It  la  a  peculiar  thing  that  as  soon  as  the 
Houae  Appropriations  Committee  started  to 
cut  expenses  In  the  Government  the  cry  at 
once  went  up  that  we  should  be  endangering 
our  security.  Fingers  were  pointed  at  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and.  strangely  enough,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  offices  that  could  cut 
expenses,  page  after  page  of  them  In  the  Gov- 
emment  Directory,  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  seem  to  be  getting  It  heaviest.  Now 
comes  the  customs  service,  with  its  border 
and  port  patrols,  another  appeal  to  the  people 
from  the  security  angle. 

What  the  people  want  to  know,  aa  they 
clamor  for  reduced  burden  of  Federal  taxes. 
Is  why  Government  costs  have  risen  so  stead- 
ily, with  no  increase  In  the  proportion  of 
services? 

The  appropriation  for  independent  offices 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1940.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  wants  over  three 
times  as  much.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  gone  up  from  $18,570,698  in  1940  to 
$106,242,917  m  1948.  Even  the  Poet  Office 
Department  has  gone  from  $45,953,822  to 
$356,679,250.  and  It  is  the  only  one  with  even 
a  claim  to  partial  self-support. 

Bvery  Congressman  who  inquires  in  bis 
home  district  wUl  find  his  consutuents  want 
to  know  more  than  ever  before  where  their 
tax  dollars  are  going,  they  want  to  know  be- 
cause they  hsvent  bothered  too  much  for 
years,  and  suddenly  they  are  awake  to  the  faet 
that  every  year.  Qovammant  oosts  are  going 
right  up. 


They  are  becoming  alarmed,  and  rlghUuUy 
so.  There  are  calls  from  the  Government 
for  econottilc  balance.  Mr.  Truman  calls  for 
lower  pricea.  Mr  Snyder  cries  out  about  In- 
flaUon,  yet  none  seem  to  think  that  the  Oov- 
ernment, the  greateat  spender  in  all  the 
world,  ssto  the  pace  for  Inflation  by  lu  care- 
less use  of  the  people's  dollars,  and  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  uxes  It  expects  tham  to 
labor  along  under. 

The  people  who  are  paying  the  bill  want  to 
know.  Why.  they  ask.  does  the  Interior  Da- 
partmant  need  ia8a,0l»ji8  mora  than  It 
needed  In  IMO? 

It  is  tha  same  story  all  through  tha  Gov- 
smmsntF— rising  expenditures.  How  than  do 
Mr.  Ttuman  and  Mr.  Snyder  expect  lower 
pricea,  staadlsr  wages,  increaaed  produoUoa. 
and  leveling  off  of  the  inflationary  spiral* 

The  House  and  Sanste  have  a  clear  duty  to 
slasl  axpandlturea  and  cosu  ruthlsssly,  and 
then  let  tha  various  bureau  offlcisla  account 
to  the  people  for  toes  of  naoassary  sarvtoss.  If 
there  are  any  to  be  lost. 


TIm  Proposed  Torldsli  Loai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUFoimA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  membership  would 
be  interested  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Arshag 
Mahdeslan,  for  many  years  the  editor 
of  the  highly  influential  New  Armenia, 
upon  the  recent  proposal  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  an  American- 
Turkish  loan,  I  offer  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  this  distinguished  author  iand 
commentator  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

As  Mr.  Mahdeslan  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est living  experts  on  Near  East  problems, 
that  which  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
hsis  a  timely  Importance  which  none  who 
know  him  would  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  Is  the  following: 

March  14.  1947. 
To  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committe; 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Obviously  Mr.  Wlnst<m 
Churchill,  who  during  the  World  War  I  saved 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Tiu-klsh  Empire 
by  withdrawing  the  British  warships  from 
the  Dardanelles  Just  as  the  Turks  were  ready 
to  capitulate,  has  succeeded  in  beguiling  the 
Tnunan  administration  Into  underwriting 
the  bankrupt  philo-Turk  policy,  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  pursuing  since  the  nine- 
teenth centvu7. 

In  the  World  War  I.  Turkey  was  the  aUy 
of  the  Central  Powers  and  she  perpetrated 
such  atrocities  on  the  Armenians  and  the 
Greeks  as  to  arou.se  world-wide  Indignation. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  called  the  Turks 
"Apaches,"  and  former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  damning  the  Turks  vehemently, 
criticized  President  Wilson  for  not  declaring 
war  against  Turkey.  He  said,  as  quoted  In 
the  New  York  Times.  December  8.  1931.  as 
follows: 

"He  has  stood  by  without  s  single  throb  of 
his  cold  heart,  without  the  lesat  qulekanlng 
of  his  tepid  pulse,  while  the  Turk  Inflicted 
on  the  Armenun  and  the  Syrian  Christians 
wrongs  which  would  have  blastad  tha  i 
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of  i  ttlla,  and  b«  hM  otolBMd  er«dtt  for  his 
D«ti  tntl  tndlff»r«ne«  to  thttr  aufftrlnft." 

VBUtein  Rovard  Taft.  Cbarlaa  Wfwn 
■U^wa.  Btbu  !«oot.  Hanrr  Cabol  Lod|a.  Wil- 
Ras  Bonh.  wnitnm  Jtnatnga  Bryan,  Niehoiat 
Mtttray  Butlrr.  Cbarlca  W  Blot.  BUhrp  Wll. 
Mail  T  Manntni,  Stapbaa  8.  Wlaa.  iind  many 
OHM  r  prominent  Amarteaaa  aicorlated  tba 
Tui^  ;Ib1i  Oovarnment  for  ita  barbartttea. 

It  an  eloquent  ipeecb.  whieb  OmmIot 
Lodi  *  delivered  In  the  Senate,  on  Deeaoifear  T, 
l»n   be  Mtd: 

"I  ty  feeling  for  Turkey  goaa  mucb  further 
ttoi  tba  practical  question.  The  Ottoman 
TW  a  bava  been  In  Btirope  since  the  fifteenth 
gw<  Bry-  In  the  days  at  their  suceees  they 
wen  a  scourge  to  Europe  and  Chrtrtendom. 
In  t  le  long  centuries  of  their  decay  they  bave 
beer  the  pest  and  the  exirse  of  Europe,  the 
sour«e  of  Innumerable  wars,  the  execution- 
ers 1 1  eountlasa  mmmmm.  There  Is  not  one 
won  to  be  satd  ta  tfefenae  of  the  Turks  as 
goeemors  or  rulers.  When  they  came  Into 
the  region  that  la  now  called  the  i>»ifc— t 
they  found  there  large  and  proaperous  dtlaa. 
bull  up  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  civilization.  They 
four  d  a  fertile  and  ctUtieatad  country.  The 
cltle  I  which  they  captured  sank  Into  deserted 
Tills  lea.  Wherever  they  have  trodden  trade, 
Indt  3try.  commerce,  the  arts,  and  clvlllz-.tlcn 
hxn  withered  away.  They  have  preyed  upon 
the  laaAoMiilaa  and  controversy  of  the  other 
natl  mm  of  Anope.  and  In  this  way  have  sus- 
tain Kl  themselvea  at  Constantinople.  They 
baw  bean  tba  cauae  of  many  wars.  The 
toaa  lacres  of  which  they  have  been  guilty 
whl«  b  stretch  back  to  the  day  at  tbeir  arrival 
and  which  have  been  woiaa  than  during  the 
entl.  e  nmeteenth  century,  almost  sxirpaM 
belli  f  and  Imagination  ~ 

Seaatcr  William  E  Borah,  who  also  was 
advceathng  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Turl  ey— branded  by  blm  as  the  persecutor 
of  C  kristlana.  the  foe  of  dvillntlon.  the  In- 
oaraikUan  at  aoasaacrea.  and  the  enemy  of 
aear  r  principle  of  humanity— wrote  to  rae. 
an«i  the  speech  of  Senator  Lodge,  as  followa:* 

T  had  Intended  to  speak  upon  It  but  Sen- 
ator Lodge  spoke  upon  the  subject  and  his 
Tiewr  were  so  thoroxighly  tn  harmony  with 
^^  *°**°  '"^*»  •***"  expreeeed  that  I  did 
■«  •■nine  to  discuss  the  matter  further 
I  ab<  mid  have  been  glad,  in  fact  I  presume 
It  Is  not  improper  for  me  to  say  that  I  urged 
vary  sarneetly  in  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mltt  le  a  declaration  at  war  against  Turkey 
I  beird  the  reaaons  why  the  declaration  of 
^tf  ras  not  to  be  made,  but  more  of  them 
aeemKi  eontrolllng  to  me  while  there  were 
overrbelmtng  and  what  seemed  unanswer- 
able reaaona  for  declaring  war  against  this 
natlcn.  or  I  would  hardly  caU  It  a  nation 
rath«  r.  this  conglomerate  maas  at  incarnate 
fiend  k" 

'a  mar  President  William  Howard  Taft 
later  Cbler  Justice  of  the  United  States  8u- 
prem>  Court,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
my  i^iagaalne  to  l»ia.  defined  Turkloa  or 
aa  followa: 

^ ._      •ptaetBti  tbe  very  antltba- 

— ,°  ■■■r*"""-  ■■•<«">  diplomacy  1b 
outwiirdly  Mand  and  exuberant.  It  ts  aa- 
creUy  adamant  and  utterly  indifferent  to 
pwfoimance.  It  la  opportunist.  It  aaya 
<^iBt  and  doee  another,  or  laavaa  tta 
unfulfilled,  and  all  with  aqval 
Those  who  practice  It  are  like 
— .wj„  ***<*"*«*  *>y  Itacbeth.  That  palter 
with  w  in  a  double  aenae;  that  keep  tbe  word 
^pr  Mnlae  to  our  ear,  and  break  tt  to  our 
■apt.  Ita  rule  1«  to  evada.  iwoka.  and  da- 
•y  at  an  coata.  promlaa  the  beat  and  do  tbe 
Worst  ** 

u^  IT^  ^^»  ^^•^  ot  Ottoman- 
tam-ihaU  wa  say  bte  vwdlet  againat  Tur- 
kay>-  «till  retains  ita  Incoatittvwtlbie  foroa 
^  '>^no»  only  tbe  proatnaat  fimarlcana 
|ttd  iMropsana  who  have  anatbamlMd  tba 
Turks  After  World  War  I.  Sultan  Ibn-Saud. 
Kibf  ( <  tbt  Wahabls.  dedaxad:       *'*°^'^ 


"Tba  Turka,  from  time 
tba  praaant.  have  been  a  race  of  . 
barians.    Many  subject  nations  un( 
lab  rule  wera  paraacvtad  to  aitirpai. 
Turk  baa  no  dvUiaatlon.    He  craataa  . 
for  be  la  too  laay  to  work.    Bis  only 
to  levy  tribute,  and  to  live,  like  a 
on  tbe  producUon  of  bto  aubjeeta. 
ever  the  Turk  la  obliged  to  eat  bis  I 
tba  sweat  of  bla  brow  he  becomes  a 
pray  and  davotva  the  people  that 
bin.    It  Is  a  iBuriM  that  the  Turl 

Inanioa  waa  not  dMlroyad  at  the 

World  War.  Instead,  tbe  European 
•Blxnatad  by  selflabaaas.  greed,  and 
ery  gave  a  new  laaaa  of  life  to  the 
barbarians.  Dnder  the  leadership 
bair-clvlllzed  atheists,  the  Turks 
a  worse  menace  thsn  they  were  fc. 

During  World  War  n  Turkey  asali 
BMny  with  her  false  neutrality.  L, 
and  American  diplomats  assert  that 
key  had  sided  with  the  Alllea,  even 
and  of  1943.  the  military  collanse  of  C 
WBWld  have  been  hastened.  Without 
chromium  Germany  could  not  contl 
high-^sde-steel    Industry. 

The  Turkish  press  was  proud  of 
statance     Turkey-  rendered     to 
Anatolu  wrote,  on  May  7,   1944: 
danuMiolialed  our  friendship  for 
mana  all  through  this  war.  and  L 
so  In  their  moment  of  greatest  nt,— 
Son  Posts  avowed  imabashed.  on  A| 
1M4:  "We  shall  remain  friends  of 
to  tbe  laat." 

B»en  after  tbe  Teheran  Oonfe.«„, 
key.    Ignoring   her    treaty    of   all  lane 
Great   Britain    and   material   asslstai 
bad  received  from  England  and  the 
States,  maintained  her  neutrality  on 
P*******-      Wtoatoo    Churchill,    whl 
dressing  the  House  of  Commons  In  1( 
marked  bitterly:   "The  hopes  we  el 
of  Turkey  boldly  entering  the  war 
"^•T  or  March  or  of  at  least  ae 
tte   neoeaaary   basca   for  air  action- 
hopes  have  faded." 

After  Turkey^  belated  formal  rupt 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 
6  months  before  the  Turkish  Gov«u 
eoold   reeolve   to  declare  a   psuedo-t/ 
Germany. 

How  often  must  the  United  Stat 
ernment  be  deceived  by  the  wily  Tm. 
Arab  uaed  to  pray:   "O  Allah!  If  • 
fools  me  for  the  first  time,  please 
him:   If  he  fools  me  for  tbe  seconc 
please  punish  me." 

'^••pectfully  yours. 

AasHAo 

9.  CALIF. 


CiechosJoTikk 


EXTK^^aOlt  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVm  L  0'KON< 

OF  WISCONSIN 

Df  TH»  ROUSS  OP  RSPRESXNTA1 
Thursday.  AprU  3.  1947 

Mr,  CKONSD.   Mr.  Speaker  c 
Slovakia,  byproduct  of  the  Plrit 
War.  was  supposed  to  be  a  democs 
Patterned    after    Swltierland    or 
United    SUtes.    The   Csecha   and 
Slovaks,  at  Kttc  last,  were  to  reaU« 
<«redms  of  fenerations,  the  right  to 
em  themselves  as  free  men  and  be 
ters  of  their  own  desUnks  in  a 
political  sute  on  th«  bMit  of  equallt 

Tbomas  Q.  MMBfik.  ooe  of  the  f I 

ers  and  the  first  president  of  the  C» 
Slovak  Republic,  promised  the  SI< 
that  they  would  have  their  own 


id  schools,  and  the  of- 

of  Slovakia   would   be 

Ittsburgh  Pact  of  May  SO. 

Id  signed  by  Masaryk. 

promises  and  was  In  fa«it 

Irak  cooperation  with  the 

^orkJ  War  I. 

ryk  nor  his  successor,  Dr. 

kept  that  promi.se  and 

fnot  realize  their  ancient 

masters  of  their  own 
tin    the    framework    of 

The  Slovaks  clamored 

land  demanded  the  real- 

Ir    Inherent,    Ood-glven 

I  own  national  existence. 

Jenes.  however,  did  not 

They  told  the  world 

they  were  conceme<l, 
^vak  Nation  and  the  Slo- 
^as  but  a  dialect  of  the 

|of  the  Republic  were  not 

the  centralfstic  regimes 

Bson  of  old  Au.<:trla-Hun- 

Isted  on  becoming  a  bad 

pchoslovak    propaganda 

[>moted  the  fictitious  ld(- 

mlcally  unified  Ciecho- 

The  Slovaks,  however, 

to  fight  for  their  rights. 

be  but  a  Cs?ch  colony 

by  the  centrallstlc  and 

Imes  of  Prague. 

AND   UtTNICR 

Dr.   Benes'  complete 

litler.  and  the  collapi>e  of 

Dr.     Edward     Bencj 

;rs  of  the  Czechoslovak 

icoriated  and  cursed  the 

:le8  for  deserting  them. 

Dr.   Edward   Bem^ 

le  highest  posixion   &f 

lency,   and   abandoned 

the  tender  mercies  of 

3i  Berlin.    Not  only  the 

the  Czechs  still  re- 

that  Dr.  Edward  Benes 

time  that  Hitler  would 
lole  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Moravian  armament 
jumtion  dumps.  Why 
them  destroyed  or  ren- 
We  know  today  that 

ine  used  these  plants 
5t  the  United  Nations. 
I  supposed  to  forget  that 
leflt. 

'  SLOVJlKU 

took  over  Bohemia  and 
"  these  territories  "pro- 
be German  Reich,  and 
red  their  independence, 
here  that  Dr.  Joseph 
the  Slovak  Republic, 
^le  for  the  independence 
fter  his  conference  with 
DM.  Tiso  returned  home 
Uovak  Parliament.    It 
lengthy  deliberation 
rilament  decided  that 
:um.stances  there  was 
to  do  but  declare  the 
iSTovakla.    And  that  it 
■  1939. 

liaed  as  an  inde- 
some  29  countries,  In- 
tn.  Great  Britain,  and 

country  at  that  time 
the  independence  of 


Stefakja.  Neither  did  Dr.  Edward  Benes 
oimaelf. 

IvanU  moved  at  a  terrtflc  pace.  Hit- 
ler's Nail  hordea  struck  at  Poland,  par- 
UUoned  It  with  Soviet  Russia,  conquered 
demoralized  Prance,  swept  through  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  finally  struck  at 
their  partner  In  aggression  and  conquest 
Russia.  It  took  Just  about  everything 
that  Russia  and  the  United  NaUons  had 
and  about  4  years  to  annihilate  Hitler's 
war  machine  and  liberate  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

BACK  m  TRZ  8A0DLS  ACARf 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Edward  Benes  was 
not  idle  either.  H**  had  himself  and  hla 
political  entourage  recognized  as  the 
Czechoslorak  govemment-ln -exile  by 
London.  Wa-shlngton,  and  Moscow.  Dr. 
Benes  also  discovered  that  he  was  stlri 
President  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  that 
his  term  was  up  in  1942.  So  to  make 
things  legal  and  constitutional,  be  had 
the  people  he  named  as  ministers  and 
numbers  of  the  provisional  Czecho- 
slovak Government  In  London  reelect 
him  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

According  to  Dr.  Benes  and  his  propa- 
ganda machine,  everything  contrary  to 
the  pre-Munich  constitution  and  order 
of  Czechoslovakia  was  illegal  and  there- 
fore, nuU  and  void.  The  old  boundaries 
were  to  be  restored.  Independent  Slo- 
vakia forgotten,  and  Carpatho- Russia— 
Ruthenia— was  Indeed  still  a  part  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  Be;ies  said.  Well 
that  Czechoslovak  consUtutlon  has  beeti 
mutilated  and  violated  so  badly  by  the 
very  people  that  swore  to  uphold  it  that 
it  is  hardly  recognizable  today.  As  Al 
Smith  would  say,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Dr.  Benes  donated  Carpatho-Russla 
to  the  USSR;  he  has  Issued  decrees  and 
signed  treaties  without  regard  to  any 
consUtutlon  or  the  will  of  the  people  of 
so-called  Czechoslovakia.  Ail  prewar 
political  parties,  except  the  Communist 
Party,  were  outlawed,  and  the  new  par- 
ties that  were  formed  were  established 
only  with  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Benes  and 
his  Government.  The  Government  con- 
trols not  only  aU  poUttcal  parUes.  but 
also  the  whole  press  and  radio.  Shades 
of  democracy  and  the  Caechoslovak  Con- 
stitution. 

The  national  and  people's  cou.'ts  are 
functlooing  full  time:  sentencing,  dis- 
possessing, and  disfranchising  thousands 
of  citizens  arbitrarily  on  the  charges  of 
coUaboration,  fascism,  na.ljm,  and  be- 
ing antistate  and  enemies  of  the  people. 
And  the  people  of  Chechoslovakia,  espe- 
oally  Slovakia,  are  weary  of  all  this. 
Thej  want  to  kXK>w  bow  they  stand  so 
tbat  they  might  get  down  to  the  press- 
■t  n«iliiLjj  of  reconstructing  tb^r  re- 
2»ectlve  countries.  They  insist  that  Dr. 
■dward  Benes  and  his  political  adven- 
Uirers  must  quit  using  the  victory  of  tbe 
united  Nations  to  Hquidate  aU  poUUcal 
opposiUon  under  tbe  guiae  of  adminis- 
tering Justice  and  serving  tbe  cauae  of 
(he  people. 

■ow  aoM  Kxaa  oar  awat  wira  irt 

No  one  has  yet  explained  how  Dr.  Bd- 
iwl  Benes  ever  got  away  wtth  what  he 
did.  He  capituhited  to  Hitler,  handed 
over  the  hidustrlal  assets  of  Czecfao8k>- 
vakia  to  the  Nazi  war  machine,  and  de- 
xcm— App. ss 
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serted  his  country  tn  Its  most  critical 
hour.  During  the  war  he  wormed  his 
way  into  favor  with  the  Great  Powers 
and  now  is  riding  roughshod  over  every- 
body and  everything  that  sUnds  in  his 
way  poUUcaUy. 

The  people  of  Slovakia  ask:  Why  didnt 
Benes  stay  with  us?  What  would  he 
have  done,  under  tbe  given  circum- 
stances, if  he  were  in  Tisos  place?  Did 
we  not  suffer  enough  under  the  Nazis  and 
tbe  "liberaUon"  armies?  Why  cant  we 
be  free  like  other  nations  are?  Why 
cant  we  have  an  independent  Slovakia 
if  we  so  will  it? 

In  the  light  of  tbe  events  that  have 
transpired  from  1939  to  1945.  the  Justifi- 
ability and  legality  for  the  existence  of 
Czechoslovakia.  It  seems  to  me,  may  be 
questioned  seriously.  Czechoslovakia  in 
fact  was  done  for  with  Benes'  capitula- 
tion—in  Munich,  and  she  ceased  to  exist 
completely  as  a  sovereign  state  after 
March  14,  1939.  There  was  no  Czecho- 
slovakia for  6  years.    Those  are  facts. 

THE  SLOVAKS  DO  WOT  WANT  BEWK  AND  ttM 

■MH0  or  oncocaACT 

We  are  told  that  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  reborn,  reestablished,  in  fact  tbat 
legally  it  never  ceased  to  exist  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Benes  has  said  so.  and  he  is  backed 
up  by  the  United  Nations.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  Slovaks  still  believe  that  they 
have  a  moral  and  legal  right  to  their  own 
national  existence,  to  their  own  state, 
and  to  their  own  government,  anything 
that  Dr.  Benes  and  his  political  follow- 
ers might  say  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

I  have  It  from  several  very  reliable 
sources  that  the  prevailing  majority  of 
Slovaks  do  not  want  Benes  and  his  brand 
of  Czechoslovak  democracy.  Dr.  Edward 
Benes  and  Czechoslovakia  tiave  outlived 
their  usefulness.  The  Stovaks  have  been 
glutted  with  CSBechoslovak  this  and 
Czechoslovak  that  for  twenty  long  years, 
and  what  has  happened  since  the  return 
of  Dr.  Benes  and  Czechoslovakia  only 
further  conilrms  the  fear  of  most  Slo- 
vaks that  Benes  and  his  Czechoslovakia 
mean  a  continued  "Calvary"  for  the  Slo- 
vak Nation. 

The  Slovaks  have  had  their  fill  of  Dr. 
Benes  and  Czechoslovakian  democracy 
"Hiey  tell  us  that  If  they  were  free  today 
to  choose  between  Dr.  Tiso  and  Dr.  Benes 
they  would  choose  Dr.  Joseph  Tiso;  if 
they  were  free  to  choose  between  tbe  in- 
dependent Slovakia  under  Tiao  and  tbe 
present  people's  democracy  under  Benes 
they  would  choose  the  former.  They 
protest  being  ruled  by  a  foreigner. 

But  the  Slovaks  are  not  free  to  voice 
themselves.  Any  ciUaen  voicing  himself 
for  a  free  Slovakia  is  ipso  facto  a  Nazi, 
a  Fascist,  a  collaborator,  an  enemy  of  the' 
stote  and  tbe  people,  and  subject  to 
prosecution.  And  that  means  persecu- 
tion. Pear  and  terror,  c<mcentratiQn 
camps  and  tyranny  are  breaking  the 
Slovaks  physically  and  morally. 
BCNaa  WABMa:  vwcu  jos  will  rsNcs  tou  in 

On  February  1«.  1947,  Dr.  Edward 
Benea  warned  tbe  Slovaks  tbat  It  Slo- 
vakia ever  again  broke  with  tbe  Caeebs. 
she  would  become  a  par;  of  Russia.  He 
saM  among  other  things: 

*Tbday  all  plana  concemizig  aome  central 
European  federation  are  flnlahed.     •     •     • 
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The  C^a^oelovak  state  eould  not  .iNNiiv 
another  crUU,  lor  after  a  further  orMa  tbaa 
would  be  no  Caechoalovak  RepubUe  Aftw 
•uch  a  nuttoar  crlsla  Slovakia  would  not  be  an 
Uidepacdeut  aute  In  any  caae.  but  would  ba- 
come  probably  part  of  Rutata  •  •  •  i 
look,  above  all.  at  the  preparation  of  the 
coruututlon  and  edd  only  that  an  independ- 
ent SlovakU  in  the  future  would  not  Ijeac- 

S?*'«lL**'  ^^^^  ^^^"  *ny  clrcumetanoaa. 
Tbe  Qncha.  having  on  one  aide  TOOOOOOO 
Oermana.  must  have  Ruasu  as  s  neighiior 
They  could  not.  consequenUy,  acccept  an  in-' 
dependent  Slovakia.  That  Is  a  vital  problem 
for  the  existence  of  the  Caechs  as  a  natlcn 

Ijunlch.-     (New  York  Ttoea,  VWiruary  IT. 

il?  ?^*?  evidently  Is  not  concerned 
With  what  Is  acceptable  and  vltaUy  Im- 

mi^°lJ?'**?!®L°/*^  He  may  be  deter- 
mined that  the  Slovaks  never  again  shall 
be  strong  enough  poUtlcaUy  or  economi- 
cally to  cause  any  trouble  to  the  Czech 
nation,  but  the  Slovaks  are  ever  more 
determined  to  survive.  The  Slo\'aks  have 
withstood  Magyanzatlor  and  they  are 
determined  to  withstand  Czechlzatlon 
and  communism  as  well.  They  proved  it 
to  the  May  1946  parliamentary  elections 
The  Communist  Party  polled  some  40 
percent  of  the  total  Czech  vote  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  therefore,  more  than 
any  single  Czech  party,  but  It  was  soundly 
trounced  In  Slovakia,  where  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  polled  some  62  percent  of  the 
total  vote  cast.  But  Dr.  Benes  ought  to 
explain  how  the  Czechs  would  lose  Russia 
as  a  neighbor  If  Slovakia  became  a  part 
of  Russia. 

Transferring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Slovaks  to  the  Sudetenland.  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  may  be  expedient  for  Dr.  Benes 
and  the  Czech  people  today,  but  it  may 
boomerang  later  on.  The  Slovaks  Insist 
that  the  best  possible  sotatlon  of  the 
whole  Czechoslovak  question  rests  on  a 
free  Czech  state  and  a  free  Slovak  state. 
The  Interests  of  both  nations  can  be 
served  best  only  by  such  a  solution.  Hie 
Slovaks  must  first  have  their  own  stste. 
as  must  tbe  Czechs,  before  any  political 
alliances,  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  can 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  equals  with 
equals.  No  other  solution  will  fully  satis- 
fy the  Slovak  people  or  Justify  the  lofty 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Stovaks  too  have  a  right  to  freedom. 

I  suggest  a  free  Czech  state  and  a  free 
Slovak  state  first,  then  let  the  people  of 
the  respective  countries  decide  freely 
whether  they  want  another  Ctechoalo- 
vakia  or  not. 

WHT  za  nso  asnco  raaar 

Benes  and  his  lackeys  prepared  for  the 
trial  of  Tiso  tong  before  tbe  war  was 
concluded.  They  had  i^enty  of  time  on 
their  hands  to  invent  the  chaiges  that 
would  convict  him.  They  contrived  a  to- 
tal of  lis  charges,  the  two  main  charges 
being:  First,  that  he  broke  up  the 
Csechoalovak  Republic;  and.  second, 
tbat  be  collaborated  with  the  Germans. 

L«t  us  look  a  UtUe  deeper  into  these 
accusations  and  ponder  over  them.  In 
tbe  first  place  the  Csechoslovak  Repub- 
lic was  broken  up  in  Munich,  where  tba 
British  and  the  French  had  the  mala 
say.  They  maimed  the  Republic  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  quite  helpless  to 
defend  itself. 

In  October  1938  autonomy  was  at- 
talned  for  Slovakia  by  all  the  political 
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parties.  At  that  time  Hacha  w»s  tn  the 
President's  chair.  Since  that  time 
Czechoslova  tla  was  always  written  with 
a  hyphen,  and  Hacha  personally  at- 
tended the  first  session  of  the  Slovak 
Parliament 

However,  the  Czechs  doubted  that  the 
Slovaks  we  :e  governing  themselves  and 
wanted  to  abolish  their  autonomy  In 
March  193  ).  They  sent  the  army  to 
Slovak.a  so  that  they  could  be  In  power 
in  Slovakia  again.  This  angered  the  Slo- 
vaks and  le  1  to  rioting.  It  was  then  that 
Hitler  told  Tiso  that  if  Slovakia  does  not 
secede  from  Bohemia,  he  will  subdivide 
It. 

The  fact  ol  the  matter  is  that  the  Slo- 
vaks wouU  have  been  satisfied  with 
autonomy  within  the  framework  of  a 
Joint  repuUlc.  but  when  they  received 
such  an  ulLlmatvun.  the  Slovak  Parlia- 
ment appr(  ved  separation.  Can  Tiso  be 
held  respoislble  for  that?  That  hap- 
pened in  time  of  peace  and  not  a  single 
country  In  the  world  protested  against 
It.     Not  ev<  n  Benes  himself . 

Now  let  is  look  at  this  so-called  col- 
laboration. If  by  collaboration  we  mean 
that  negot  ations  were  carried  on  and 
agrtementj  were  made  with  Hitler,  then 
such  colla  wrationists  were  even  the 
British  and  the  French.  Did  they  not  ne- 
gotiate th<  Munich  pact?  The  Soviet 
Union  also  negotiated  and  made  agree- 
ments wltlt  Hitler.  And  that  was  the 
main  reas(n  why  the  war  came  about. 
It  Is  alto(  ether  questionable  whether 
Hitler  woul  1  have  dared  to  attack  Poland. 
If  he  had  not  become  friendly  with  Stalin. 

Those  a:  e  the  reasons  why  It  seems 
strange  to  us  that  Tiso  is  being  tried. 
Benes  shoild  be  on  the  bench  of  the 


Ovr  Sacrc<i  Heritaf  e 


accused 
Munich. 
be  Stalin 
laborated 


iiecause     he     capitulated     to 

,  Lnd  on  the  same  bench  should 

ilmself.  because  he  too  col- 

with   Hitler   and   partitioned 

Poland  wit  i  him. 

These  important  facts  are  somehow 
forgotten  t  oday.  Why?  To  distract  at- 
tention fnm  themselves,  the  greatest 
transgressors  are  placing  the  blame  on 
are  trying  them  to  conceal 
their  own  Alrty  deals.  How  long  will  the 
world  toleiate  such  injustices? 

ML  TVO  TO  tf  SHOT — ALZZAItOn  If  ACH  TO  HAHO: 
OUT   torn   M.    DOaCAMSKT 


that 


We  rece 
Slovakia 
eluded,  an^ 
vakia  will 

Alexander 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOMA 

IN  THZ  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSXNTATTVXS 
Thursday,  April  3.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  address  de- 
livered by  Rembert  Oilman  Smith,  of 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  and  Denver.  Colo.,  before 
the  E)enver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
March  28,  1947.  which  contains  some 
very  excellent  food  for  thought,  as  well 
as  conclusions  pertaining  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  American  way  of  life: 

Ouv  Saoko   HniTAGB 
(By  Rembert  Oilman  Smith.  Tulaa  and 

Denver  > 

Oladstone  declared,  "The  Constitution  ol 
the  Unl  ed  States  la  the  greatest  charter  for 
the  freedorft  of  man  ever  struck  off  In  a  rtated 
time  by  the  mind  and  purpoae  of  man."  The 
proof  of  this  has  been  the  unequaled  mate- 
rial and  moral  prosperity  at  our  people,  sloe* 
It  was  adopted  in  1787.  It  was  not  and  is  not 
now  perfect,  but  the  great  principles  which 
It  formulated  are  of  abiding  value,  and  the 
pv<«arvstlon  of  them  U  a  sacred  duty  of  every 
gvnsratlon  of  American  citizens. 

It  has  dangerous  foes,  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  plan,  plot,  and  work  \o  destroy  It. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said,  when  It  was  com- 
pleted. "We  have  now  written  «  great  charter 
for  the  preservation  of  human  welfare;  the 
question  now  and  in  the  future  will  b«, 
'Can  we  keep  It?'  " 

Abraham  Lincoln,  both  saint  and  seer.  said. 
"We  will  nobly  save  or  basely  lose  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

Since  1932  It  has  tufTered  the  assaults  of 
Ignorant,  stupid,  or  selfish  men,  so  that  It 
now  is  badly  wounded  and  Imperatively  needs 
hsallng  and  defense. 

The  enterprisers  of  the  New  Deal  and  their 
followers  are  responsible  for  Its  present 
distress. 

The  so-called  relief,  under  the  New  Deal, 
has  lowered  the  spirit  of  our  people.  It  has 
relieved  the  worthy  poor  of  their  pride;  the 
unworthy  poor  of  incentives  for  industry;  ths 
families,  fraternal  orders,  and  churches  of 
their  duties  to  care  for  their  needy  members; 
the  frugal  and  Industrious  of  their  savings 
by  heavy  taxes:  ths  politicians  of  political 
Insscurlty.  They  think  they  can  safely  rely 
on  the  votes  of  the  millions  to  whom  they 
have  passed  out  doles  and  Jobs. 

Paternalism  is  a  plagus  worse  for  the  souls 
at  ths  fMople  than  pellagra  for  their  bodies. 
Ths  grest  Orover  Cleveland  said,  "It  Is  not 
ths  duty  ot  ths  Government  to  support  ths 
people,  but  ths  duty  of  the  people  to  support 
ths  Oovemmsnt."  Under  ths  Mew  Deal,  ths 
self-respect  and  dignity  of  our  people  have 
suffered  as  never  before.  Should  they  die. 
how  unspeakable  the  tragedy  The  New  Deal 
Is  ths  new  <lsgeneratlon. 

Ordinary  beggars  occasionally  reform  and 
go  to  work.  New  Deal  Iseggars  wUl  never  do 
so.  They  will  form  an  inverted  aristocracy; 
their  coat  of  alms  will  be  a  well-wom  tin 
cup.  Indelibly  inscribed  on  it,  in  words  of 
brass,  the  legend: 

"MDny-i-CAifV 

Their   willingness    to    work   will    be    ex- 
hausted when  they  vote  for  the  New  Deal^ 
demagogs,   described   b;    Harry   Hopkins   as 
"their  friends."    The  demagogs  are  far  more 
to  be  blamed  than  are  the  destitute. 

The  New  Deal  has  dons  much  to  intensify 
class  consciousness,  and  to  create  suspicion 
and  hatred  between  the  classes.    This  has 
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Senator  Cama.  Before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion. Mrs.  Hotton.  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
and  the  radio  audience  that  I  am  quite  in- 
terested and  pleased  to  have  a  part  In  your 
program  over  this  new  station,  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  formulate  Its  progrsms  in  keep- 
ing with  some  of  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  now-famolu  Blue  Book  put  out  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Now.  back  to  yotir  question.  I  think  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  explain  the  need  for 
uniform  marriage  and  divorce  legislation  is 
to  cite  soms  statistics: 

The  Natloo  was  properly  shocked  last  Sep- 
tembo-  when  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
released  provisional  figures  on  marriages  and 
divorces  in  1945  Frankly  speaking,  the 
figures  are  startling.  The  Federal  Security 
Agency  recorded  these  provisional  statistics: 
One  million  six  hundred  and  eighteen  thou- 
■anil  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  mar- 
rtafsa  and  603.000  divorces  In  1945.  In  other 
words,  for  every  three  couples  that  marched 
to  the  altar,  one  wedaing  ended  in  the 
divorce  ootirts. 

Look  at  the  figures  for  this  year.  Hm 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  in  1947  there 
will  be  nearly  40  percent  as  many  divorces 
as  there  are  marriages.  Are  we  going  to  allow 
this  problem  to  wreck  our  homes,  the  very 
core  of  cl-^tlisation  and  human  progress?  I 
am  convinced  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers confronting  the  American  people  today — 
and  we  must  do  something  about  it. 

Ifrs.  HOTTOH.  Well.  Senator  CAPrn,  when 
you  propose  a  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
law.  you  imply  that  our  existing  Sute  laws 
are  dlffsrent.     How  are  they  different? 

Senator  Cama.  It  would  not  be  quite  oar> 
rect  to  say  there  are  as  many  different  laws 
on  marriage  and  divorce  as  there  are  States 
in  the  Union,  but  the  divergence  is  extreme. 
Most  of  the  State  leglalstures,  however,  have 
been  or  still  are  la  session,  and  changes  are 
currently  taking  place  In  many  of  these 
BUtes.  I  believe  it  U  sUU  true,  though,  to 
say  that  Nevada  and  Florida  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  "SUtes  where  divorce  Is  ex- 
tTMMly  easy  "  South  Carolina  recognises 
hmHItj  any  grounds  for  divorce  action,  but  I 
learned  that  at  leas'  one  body  of  their  SUte 
leglslsture  has  adopted  a  bill  which  would 
recognlae  two  or  three  grounds  for  dlvcstx 
action. 

Similar  variation  exists  as  concenu  r«> 
qulrements  for  marriage.  In  some  States  a 
few  days'  notice  Is  required,  and  in  other 
places  various  kinds  of  physical  examinations 
are  necessary,  while  in  still  other  Sutes  in 
the  Union  "qulcky"  marriages  are  quite  In 
order  under  the  law  of  that  commonwealth. 

I  feel  that  our  ftindamental  Institution  of 
the  family  u  seriously  threatened  by  our  49 
different  and  conflicting  laws  on  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  divorce. 

A  man  and  woman  living  together  In  a 
community  may  be  law-abiding  cltlcens  In 
that  community:  their  children  are  legiti- 
mate and  entitled  to  the  rlghU  of  legitimate 
children  In  that  community. 

But  if  they  move  even  a  few  miles  and 
cross  a  State  line  Into  another  commimlty. 
the  man  may  become — in  law — a  bigamist. 
the  woman  an  adulteress,  and  the  children 
b>ve  neither  the  right  to  bear  their  father's 
same  nor  to  Inherit  their  pcuenta'  property. 

Whenever  society  is  compelled  in  eqtilty 
to  ignore  or  flout  statutory  law.  there  you 
have  engendered  a  disrespect  for  law  that 
leads  toward  break -down  of  law  and  ordv. 

Society  today  In  the  United  Statea.  at- 
tempting to  live  under  49  different  and  con- 
flicting codes  on  marriage  and  divorce,  can 
only  make  the  best  of  an  impossible  slttia- 
tlon  by  ignoring  the  laws.  That  is  bad  for 
society:  bad  for  the  individual. 

Mrs.  RoTTON  What  solutions  are  there 
which  might  remedy  this  situation? 

Senator  CATpn.  Under  our  Constltutloo 
there  are  two  ways  to  remedy  this  situation. 


We  ean  strive  to  persuade  the  48  SUte 
legislatures  and  the  Congress  (for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  to  enact  uniform  laws  on 
marriage  and  divorce  and  property  rights  re- 
lating to  the  married  and  divorced  stattis;  or 
we  can  amend  the  Cohstltutlon  to  permit 
Congress  to  enact  national  laws  on  these 
subjects. 

The  first  course  Is  Just  plainly  Impcsaible 
of  accomplishment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  raised  against 
Federal  statutes  governing  marriage  and  di- 
vorce.   They  are  real.    They  are  serious. 

But  the  danger  to  oiu:  social  structure  from 
the  threatened  destruction  of  the  family  In 
the  United  States  seems  to  me  Just  as  seri- 
ous. Just  as  real,  and  In  my  judgment  even 
more  certain. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  a  resolutian  In 
the  Senate  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  laws,  which  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, the  legitimation  of  children,  and  the 
care  and  custody  of  children  affected  by  an- 
nulment of  marriage  or  by  divorce." 

Mrs.  HoTTOM.  If  this  resolution  you  have 
Introduced  is  accepted  then  what  is  your 
proposal? 

Senator  Capfxx.  Believing  as  I  do  that 
major  changes  in  our  national  program 
should  come  by  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  by  simple  enactment  of  law, 
I  am  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  Just  read,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress would  then  have  authority  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  As  you,  of  course,  know,  any 
constitutional  amendment  requires  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

If,  and  when,  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
known  in  the  present  Congress  as  8.  198 
which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  legislative 
consideration.  Some  of  the  points  men- 
tioned  for  marriage   requirements  are: 

1.  Minim lun  age  of  18  years  for  men  and 
16  years  for  women. 

2.  A  notice  of  2  weeks. 

3.  Certain  mental  and  physical  require- 
ments. 

4.  No  proxy  marriages. 

The  following  grounds  for  divorce  would 
be  recognized: 

1.  Adultery. 

a.  Cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment. 

8.  Abandonment  or  failure  to  provide  for 
1  year  or  more 

4.  Habitual  drunkenness. 

6.  Incurable  insanity. 

6.  Conviction  of  an  infamous  crime. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  debate  and  amendment. 

Mrs.  HoTTON.  Is  such  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  something  new.  or  does  similar 
legislation  exist  in  other  countries? 

Senator  Cafpss.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
a  full  and  complete  answer  to  that  question. 
In  passing,  however.  I  would  like  to  cite  you 
to  a  statement  made  by  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  commenting  on  the  Williams  case,  back 
in  the  October  term  oC  1042.  The  Jtistice 
said: 

"The  Parliament  of  Canada  has  excltislve 
legislative  authority  to  deal  with  marriage 
and  divorce.  Similarly,  the  Australia  Con- 
stitution empowers  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament to  make  laws  with  respect  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  however,  reserves  authority 
over  marriage  and  divorce  to  each  of  the  48 
States.  Now.  that  Is  our  starting  point.  In 
a  country  like  ours  where  each  State  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  translate  into  law 
Its  own  notions  of  pcdlcy  eonoeming  the 
family  institution,  and  whoe  cltlaras  pass 
freely  from  one  State  to  another,  tangled 
marital  situations,  llks  the  osie  Immedlat^y 
before  us.  inevitably  arise." 

Mrs.  HoTTOM.  What  has  haiyensd  to  your 
resolution  at  this  tlxnsf  What  action  Is  ba- 
ing  taken? 


Senator  Cams.  My  resolution.  Senate  Jomt 
Rescdutlon  S8.  Is  currently  In  the  hsnds  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 

During  World  War  n  It  was  understood 
that  no  action  on  constitutional  ameod- 
m<mts  would  be  taken  imtll  most  of  gut 
veterans  returned  to  their  homes.  The 
tlrae  has  now  come  for  such  action,  and  I 
flrtnly  believe  this  matter  should  be  given 
primpt  consideration  and— I  trust — early 
approval. 

Mrs.  HoTTOH.  Have  you  had  any  indlca- 
tlcn  of  interest  in  yotir  proposal?  Are 
wcmen's  groups  actively  supporting  It? 

Senator  CAPPxa.  Yes;  several  national  or- 
ganizations have,  from  tUne  to  time,  declared 
themselves  favorable  to  the  principle,  but  the 
recent  war  period,  as  I  said  before,  has  pre- 
vented their  giving  attention  to  any  speoiflc 
proposal  on  the  subject.  I  do,  however, 
find  in  my  mall  a  widespread  and  deep-seated 
Interest  among  Individuals  throughout  the 
land  in  something  of  this  nature.  After 
careful  study  of  the  problem  over  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  my  conclusion  that  uniform 
Federal  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  through  a  constitutional  amendment 
such  as  I  have  introduced  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  correct  the  situation. 

Keeping  in  mind  our  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving the  Institution  of  the  home.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  urge  you  individually  and 
as  members  of  various  groups  to  which  you 
no  doubt  belong,  to  actively  press  for  con- 
gnseslonal  consideration  of  the  proposal  and 
support  my  resolution. 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxofoia 

IN  1SX  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVS8 

Monday,  April  7.  tUT 

Mr.  TWTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leading  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  April  4  is  timely  and 
Interesting,  and  I  submit  It  herewith.  I 
recommend  the  reading  of  this  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

It  follows: 

Amtics  or  A  PazsmntT 

Some  Interesting  recent  incidents  on  the 
life  of  President  Harry  S.  Trtunan : 

On  February  26,  1947,  ex-Governor  Oeorge 
H.  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  Mr.  Truman 
that  he.  Earle.  had  resigned  as  head  of  the 
American  An  tl -Communist  Association. 
Earle  did  this  only  because  the  association 
wanted  to  take  a  political  stand  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  David  B.  Llllenthal  as  head  of  ths 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Earle  himself  remained  a  fierce  and  vocal  foe 
of  both  American  and  Russian  communism. 

On  February  38  President  Truman  wrote 
Mr.  Earle  the  following  letter: 

*Dkab  Oovxbmob:  I  I4}preciate  very  much 
your  note  ci  February  96.  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  informed  of  your  decision  with 
regard  to  the  American  Antl-Conunimlcft 
Association. 

"People  are  very  mu<^  wrought  up  about 
the  Commimist  *bugaboo,'  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  country  is  perfectly  safe 
so  f ar  ss  commtuUsm  is  concerned — we  hava 
too  many  sane  people.  Our  Oovemment  Is 
made  for  the  welfare  at  the  people,  and  I 
don't  believe  there  will  come  a  time 
anyone  will  really  want  to  overturn  it. 

"Haxxt  TxxncAX." 
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BI  OWntO  HOT,  BLOWIMG  COtO 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  sounds  a  MOO.- 
000.000  On  alarm  against  Russia.  Ten  days 
after  that,  he  finds  Communlsta  in  Govern- 
ment Jobs  to  be  a  menace  to  that  same  Gov- 
ernment, ind  orders  them  booted  out  of 
Jobs  IS  fsst  as  loyalty  examining  boards 
run  tfetm  down. 
What's  t  le  answer?  Or  la  there  an  answer? 
Did  Mr. '  Yuman  stir  up  the  Greek -Turkish 
excitement  because  he  believed  those  coun- 
txisa  ware  n  danger;  or  because  he  thought 
tt  was  pull  tlcally  smart  to  cut  loose  on  the 
every|irhere?  Was  the  Red-purge  order 
of  sincere  conviction,  or  out  of 
eifpedlency?  Does  the  last  man  who 
Truman  sell  him  the  bill  of  g<x)ds: 
M^.  Tnunan  have  a  yearning  to  be 

sweetheart  all  the  time? 

aiiother  consideration:  It  U  notorl- 

he   New  Dealers  a  year  ago  were 

1th  the  Reds  oil  over  the  idiap 

United  SUtes.  and  that  Mr.  Trtiman 

nothing  to  stop  that  game.    What 

have  we  that  Mr.  Truman,  if  al- 

(ontlnxM  in  office  after  next  year, 

to  playing  ball  with   the   Reds 

whenever  he  thlnlca  It  politically  smart 


Thunan  can  explain  this  epUode  In 
and  make  the  explanation  sound 
It  wUl  be  the  neatest  trick  of  this 
otder  week. 


GoTemmcDt  PorcJiasc  of  Office  Bulldinfi 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 


or  MTSsouai 
HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

huTsday,  April  3.  1947 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
in  the  remarks  of  my 

the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

1.     He  discussed  a  matter 

I  have  long  been  familiar.    I 

lad  an  opportunity  to  read  his 

but.  as  I  say.  I  do  know  about 

This  is.  I  think,  the  larg- 

)Ui]ding  in  Kansas  City,  in  the 

the  downtown  business  area. 


For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
very  great  congestion  down  in  that  area. 
There  is  not  an  ofBce  to  be  rented  In 
Kansas  City  anywhere  within  range  of 
the    business    district.      When    it    was, 
learned  a  few  months  ago  that  the  Fed- 1 
eral  Government  had  bought  that  build- 
ing and  was  preparing  to  oust  many 
hundreds  of  the  best  firms  and  business 
and  professional  men  in  Kansas  City,  it 
created  consternation  all  over  the  city. 
It  meant  not  only  that  the  tenants  of 
that  particular  building  are  doing  hx^M- 
ness  under  conditions  of   the   greatest  i 
uncertsUnty.  but   it   means  that  every  j 
other  business  firm  and  every  profes- 
sional man  in  Blansas  City  in  the  busi- 
ness district  does  not  know  where  he  U| 
going    to    land    because    of    the    great 
scramble  for  o£Bce  space  that  has  been 
created.   There  are  many  things  I  would 
like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  sit- 
uation.    Unfortunately.  I  have  only  1 
minute  allotted  to  me  at  this  time    How- 
ever. I  expect  to  discuss  this  problem  I 
further  when  Mr.  Rxxvcs'  bill  reaches  j 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


Tow  Land  and  Mine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undf 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
submit  the  following  copy  of  a  broad-1 
cast  entitled  "Your  Land  and  Mine"  by] 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  which  was  given  ooj 
March  14.  1947: 

President  Truman  proposes  that  Amer 
spend  •400.000.000  to  stop  the  Communl 
In  Greece  and  Turkey.     I've  been   to 
Greece    and   Turkey   and   have   seen    Coi 
munlsts  operate  there  at  first  hand.    There-' 
fore  I  have  some  Idea  about  what  President 
Truman  Is  warning  us  against. 

But  If  America  has  that  much  at  stake 
stopping  Communists  over  there,  hew  at 
stopping  the  Communists  right  here  In 
United  States?    If  were  going  to  throw  th< 
out  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  how  about  thr 
ing    them    out    of    America — out    of 
schools,  our  labor  unions,  our  unlversltl 
and  out  of  our  ovra  Government? 

How  often  we  see  troubles  elsewhere  whU«] 
we  are  blind  to*  the  same  troubles  here  at] 
home.  Communists  are  exactly  as  much  of  i 
a  threat  to  America  Inside  America  as  they  ] 
are  to  America  in  Greece.  Turkey,  and  else- 
where.   Surely  that  should  be  plain. 

If  we   havent  sense  enough   or  courage  | 
enough  to  throw  them  out  of  America,  youj 
may  be  sure  we  cannot  succeed  in  throwl 
tlMm  out  of  Greece. 

COMMUXISTS   HAVS  HO  PLACS   HXXS 

It's  like  running  up  and  down  the  bic 
with    a    broom,    cleaning    your    Qelghl 
houses  while  you  set  a  bad  example  by  Ic 
Ing  your  own  home  fuU  of  dirt — rats  In 
basement,    termites    in    the    floor,    sni 
around  the  place  distributing  poison — soll« 
ing  your  ov  n  home  all  the  while. 

When  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out 
Ireland,  the  snakes  probably  protested 
there  must  have  been  a  lot  of  hissing  gol 
on.    What  we  need  to  do  now  Is  to  drive 
anakes  out  of  America  and  let  them  hi 
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our  downfall  have 
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key, tn  Oreeoe,  and  in  to  many  places  cIm- 
where. 

Wrote  the  FBI  chief  In  a  reeeut  lasue  of 
the  American  magadne,  and  I  quote  htm: 

"The  disloyalty  to  America  of  American 
Communists  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  Communist  seeks  to  infiltrate 
the  ranks  of  labor  for  the  purpose  of  using 
labor  for  the  revolutionary  purpose*  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

"A  Communist,  steeped  in  stealth,  trickery, 
and  deceit,  cannot  long  survive  the  truth. 

•Ttie  healing  rays  of  public  opinion,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Hoover,  "focused  on  communism 
wlU  have  the  same  curative  effects  that 
X-rays  have  upon  cancerous  growths.  If  ap- 
plied m  time." 

THCT  AXK  BOaiNO  rtOK   WnBOf 

Yes.  kind  friends,  when  once  we  realize 
that  the  Communists  in  otn*  midst  are  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States,  we  will  then  make 
some  progress  toward  understanding  their 
Significance  in  America  as  well  as  we  under- 
stand their  significance  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
ey.  Like  tyiAus  germs  in  a  community.  It 
Isn't  the  great  number  of  germs  that's  Im- 
portant— It's  what  each  germ  does  that 
counts. 

According  to  the  British  Empire  Commu- 
nist Congress  meeting  in  London  in  March, 
there  are  at  present  12.600,000  Communists 
operating  in  67  cotmtrles  outside  Russia. 
Tliis  means,  my  friends,  that  there  are  two 
Communist  Party  members  operating  out- 
side Russia  for  every  party  member  inside 
Russia,  that  country  having  6,000.000  mem- 
bers at  home. 

It  Is  their  basic  purpose  to  see  that  there 
shall  be  no  strong  country  In  the  world  out- 
Bkte  the  U.  8  8.  R.  It  Is  their  intention  to 
ses  that  the  United  States  shall  be  unable 
to  defend  itself  in  a  pinch.  The  strategy  of 
"boring  from  within"  is.  of  course,  as  old  as 
history. 

Through  giant  coast-to-coast  interlocldng 
union  combines  into  which  they  attempt  to 
bore,  and  through  the  device  of  Industry- 
wide bargaining  to  which  they  have  at- 
tached themselves.  Communist  flfta-colxmin 
memlwrs  cast  their  eyes  on  the  possibility 
of  a  general  strike  In  our  country.  Just  as 
they  do  In  England  and  France,  India, 
everywhere. 

And.  remember,  so  far  have  we  gone  down 
the  road  of  lopsided  legislation  that  a  gen- 
eral strike  is  not  only  possible  in  America 
today,  but  it  would  be  legal.  I'm  not  pre- 
dicting such  a  strike,  Imt  that  is  the  fact. 


THET    WISH    TO    ■OAX   OUX   CONTISSNCE 

With  all  this,  they  wish  to  break  our  con- 
fidence in  American  ways  of  doing  things, 
American  Institutions,  American  competi- 
tive enterprise,  the  determination  of  plain, 
progressive  folks  and  good  companies  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  get  ahead. 

Defeatism  about  our  individual  future 
under  American  conditions  is  distributed 
systematically  along  with  other  poisons. 

As  working  people  we  have  our  problems. 
I  know  that  as  well  as  the  next  man.  Life  is 
hard  for  most  of  us  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  knowing  the  value  of  our  life  in  America. 
regardless  of  our  individual  lot,  and  compiar- 
Ing  It  with  any  place  else  in  the  world.  It 
simply  Is  not  safe  for  us  to  take  what  we 
have  for  granted. 

Great  effort  and  great  vigilance  are  needed 
to  keep  this  country  free  and  strong.  If 
European -minded  experimenters  among  us 
prefer  communism  or  socialism,  let  them  op- 
erate elsewhere.  There  Is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  in  Russia.  If  they  like  it  there  so 
much;  If  they  like  treating  people  as  guinea 
pigs:  and  if  they  are  interested  in  agitating 
for  a  political  caste  system,  'ying  for  it,  dying 
for  It,  let  them  swing  their  weight  around  in 
Russia.    That's  where  their  thoughts  belong. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  many  Innocent 
people  who  really  think  they  are  liberals  be- 
come badly  confused. 


Tbsy  cannot  ses  that  oooamunlsm.  and 
e^ren  soctalism.  In  praeUoe  msans  tyranny; 
means  leas  and  less  freedom,  and  leas  and 
less  of  the  good  things  of  llfs  for  ordinary 

otra  NATioR  wnx  at  what  wa  ux 

They  overlook  the  moral  degradation  in 
communism  entirely.  No  heaven,  no  hell — 
no  evil,  no  Judge — no  Judge,  no  Ood.  Tlia 
fact  remains  that  the  "big  brain"  attitude 
toward  ordinary  people  is  essentially  a 
guinea-pig  attitude,  regardless  of  good  in- 
tentions. This  attitude  regards  pe<^>le  as 
q>eclmens  to  be  told  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do. 

The  Oovemment  through  ezoeeaive  tax- 
ation is  to  spend  the  working  people's  money 
for  tliem  through  Oovemment  bureaus  In- 
stead of  leaving  more  for  working  people  to 
spend  for  themselves.  People  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  half  truths  on  the  theory  that  plain 
folks  are  too  dumb  to  understand  the  whole 
truth  and  act  wisely  on  it. 

Ths  fact  is  that  our  country  is  no  better 
than  the  individual  people  in  it.  In  the 
long  run,  our  Nation  will  be  precisely  what 
we  are — strong  if  we  are  individually  strong, 
weak  if  we  are  weak,  productive  if  we  are 
productive,  stagnant  if  we  are  lazy  and  Idle. 
President  Truman  has  defined  world  condi- 
tions. Our  home  conditions  we  can  see  for 
oiirselves. 

The  place  which  Communists  and  fellow- 
travelers  have  in  our  domestic  dlfDculties  has 
been  made  crystal-clear  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
So  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Why  doesn't 
the  State  Department,  Oongress,  and  the 
whole  Oovemment  turn  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
lose  to  rid  us  of  these  snakes?  He'd  make 
the  best  St.  Patrick  I  can  think  at. 

STAMP  OtTT  OOBUCmnSM  HBaB 

Home  conditions  and  world  affairs  are 
Just  too  dangerotis  to  allow  Communists  any 
longer  to  attack  us  here  with  their  poison 
and  their  plans.  The  Communist  Party 
should  be  ruled  off  the  election  ballot  In 
every  State  in  America. 

Communists  on  whom  the  FBI  has  a  file 
should  be  forced  to  register  as  alien  agents. 
No  Communist  should  be  eligible  for  ofllce  in 
any  American  organization,  school,  univer- 
sity, or  in  any  capacity  whatever  tn  the 
United  States  Oovemment. 

While  we  interest  oxuselves  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  if  our  own  Government  doesnt  pro- 
tect us  against  these  same  planning  and 
plotting  people  here  at  home,  who  will? 
America's  future  must  remain  in  truly  Amer- 
ican hands.  American  school  minds  must 
leam  American  lessons,  not  Rtissian  leastms, 
or  even  British  lessons. 

America  must  remain  free  and  open  to  the 
individual,  open  and  available  to  people  on 
the  way  up — young  Americans  coming  for- 
ward on  the  sunny  side  of  life  in  the  greatest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  cootilng  generation  must  be  free  to  walk 
in  this  green  pasture  without  being  bitten 
by  snakes  or  caught  in  political  coUs.  The 
Commujilst  attack  on  the  free  world,  the 
things  President  Truman  says  we  must 
stamp  out  elsewhere,  we  must  stamp  out 
here  in  your  land  and  miiie. 


Aid  for  Greece  and  Torkej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  7, 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  BOOn 
the  Congress  will  be  confronted  with  the 
question  of  the  President's  recommenda- 


tion of  the  loan  to  Greece  and  Tuiicey. 
This  proposed  loan  can  hardly  be  vleved 
in  the  same  light  as  the  loan  to  Great 
Britain.  Rather  It  Is  an  effort  to  stop  the 
forward  march  of  the  Communist  Party 
headed  by  Marshal  Stalin  Into  the  south- 
em  part  of  Europe  to  gain  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  abou^ 
this  proposed  loan  is  that  many  of  the 
sympathizers  in  this  country  who  were 
for  the  loan  to  Britain,  in  many  instances 
now  are  against  any  proposed  loan  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  In  the  United  States  who 
would  become  very  indignant  if  you  In- 
timated they  possessed  communistic 
tendencies.  StiU  they  are  against  doing 
anything  to  stop  the  forward  movement 
of  commimism  in  any  part  of  Eur(q;)e, 
and  they  are  very  prone  to  talk  about 
civil  liberties  in  the  United  States. 

I  should  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
these  people  are  Communists.  I  am  in- 
terested In  their  idea  of  liberalism  to 
which  they  tie  their  kites.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  see  what  might  happen  to 
some  of  these  people,  if  and  when  the 
Stalin  Communists  move  in. 

Und^Kunanlmous  consent.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington   Times-Herald   of  April   7 
entiUed  "If  I  was  the  Politburo-; 
Tr  I  Was  nu  Pouxbdbo" 

We  have  a  friend,  who  shall  l>e  nameless 
here,  and  who  comes  up  now  and  then  with  a 
notion  which  we  find  interesting  in  a  grisly, 
spine-wrinkling  sort  of  way. 

The  other  day,  for  instance,  sitting  tn  a 
restaurant  after  Itmeh  with  a  cigar  Jitter- 
bugging  in  his  mouth  and  ashes  falling  like 
snowflakes  on  his  vest  this  friend  of  ours  held 
forth  approximately  as  follows: 

"Tou  know.  I  got  to  thinking  what  I  would 
do  if  I  was  the  Politburo,  and  Russia  had 
moved  in  and  oon'^uered  the  United  States. 

"The  Polltb'jro.  of  course,  Is  thwje  14  guys 
in  Moscow  who  kick  the  Russian  bear  around 
and  he  has  to  pretend  he  likes  It. 

"Well.  I  was  thinking,  suppose  I  was  the 
Politburo,  and  suppose  us  Russians  had  come 
over  the  top  of  the  world  with  a  flock  of 
bombers,  followed  up  by  a  flock  of  i^-boms 
infantry,  and  had  caught  Uncle  Sam  in  a  big- 
ger and  better  Pearl  Harbor,  because  he 
hadn't  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his  guard  up 
and  smack  down  \ib  Russians'  fifth  column  of 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  In  America, 
or  because  he'd  spread  himself  too  thin  com- 
batting communism  In  other  oountrles. 

"Anyway,  say  us  Russians  are  now  sitting 
pretty  in  control  of  this  whole  ex-great  and 
ex-glorloiu  ex-nation,  and  say  I'm  the  Polit- 
buro.   What  do  I  do  first? 

"Well,  evenrwhere  else  that  I've  gone — 
Poland,  Baltic  states,  and  all — I've  begun  by 
killing  off  a  lot  of  people.  Only  I  don't  call  It 
killing.  I  put  it  more  refined-like.  My  name 
for  it  is  liquidating  'em  for  the  good  of  the 
great  new  classless  society  whi^  I'm  setting 

up. 

"Of  course,  the  reel  reason  I  liquidate  'em 
Is  that  I'm  afraid  of  'em,  but  naturally  I  cant 
admit  that  out  loud." 

Our  friend  paused  to  gulp  a  drink  of  watw, 
then  went  on: 

"Now,  who  would  I  be  most  afraid  oft  Ths 
President,  Congress,  governors,  legislattires, 
mayors?  I  don't  think  so.  After  all,  most 
of  those  gu]rs  are  politicians,  and  once  Fd 
liquidate  a  few  of  them  with  plenty  of  fan- 
fare the  rest  would  probably  go  to  work  for 
me. 

"Nope— I  think  the  first  two  bunches  of 
Americans  I'd  get  after  in  a  big,  wholesale  way 
would  be  nobody  but  the  American  Com- 
munists themselves,  and  those  of  tbelr  fellow 
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Sam.    Tcp; 
of  my  own 


itst  off.  I'd 
ftfkto 


-Toa 


•ny  falkMr 

tbeir  old 

•rfulng  wtt  i 
»t  all— wby 
gun* 

tlM  labor 
OQt  ercB 


lad  tfea  fMlov 

mOj  bop*  to  Maa*  a«r  Oo«« 

OBM  day.  ara  aoatty  natoral- 

Mttafa  of  atar>t>ody  In  ao- 

got  tbat  way  «afty  In  eblld- 

daym.     So.  no  aooner  am  I — 

aoUiorlty  >c  tbia  cofOBtry 

taka  to  battag  warn.  Jort 

ka  new  boaa. 

on  tbclr  traU  ftrat.    Td  bava  at 

tba  Unltad  Stataa  Communiat 

■tfarad  In  eoid  blood.  )uat 

batf  tbat  tba  Communist 

I  Meant  wbat  It  «td  about 

to  na  ralinff  dUpa.    And 

travtfan  vbo  triad  to  aaarrtaa 

tiWtttkHial  American  fraadom  by 

about  anytbing— anytblnc 

I'd  mow  em  down  wttb  machtna 


ttlBk 


ary 
Rwsla.     Lil^ewtae 
gnya  tn 

rbcM 

the  worl 


«ftb  nw  m 

■una 

tba 


OoouBuniat  set 


m:r 


•Tban. 
an  tba 
standing 
90  percent 

■1x1*   and 
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wound  up 
tt  I  1 
tbat  way. 
before  tbe 
By  trap." 
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trade  gjuup  we  all  over  tbe  100  percent 
Irfd.    tbe   eoaapUatlon   abowed.     In 
mcntmg  OB  tba  table.  wbUJi  la 
balow.  tba  bank  letter  aald: 

"Anaiyidb  ot  tbe  salea  flgnraa  wbcre  given 
•bows  tbat  tba  blgb  TifT**t*  vere  in  moat 
caaca  tbe  raaalt  of  greatly  expanded  voliune 
'  of  bualneas,  ratber  tban  of  abnormally  wide 
profit  margins,  wblcb  for  meet  groupe  were 
actually  below  tbe  average  ot  active  prewar 
years. 

"Mueaover,  In  eonalderlng  galna  in  net  tn- 
eoaae  compared  wltb  IMft.  allowance  sbould 
be  made  for  reductkm  In  tazca.  Including 
eUaalnatkn  of  exccea  proflta  tax.  wblcb  ta 
many  cases  more  tban  offset  a  decline  In  o|k 
eratlng  eamlnga.  Tbe  fact  tbat  1M6  stat#- 
menta  of  Many  eaapeiDlaa  ladtaded  beavy 

JVet  tacoaie  of  Umdin§ 


eontrlbotad  tai 

net  earnings. 
In  drawing  con- 
Is    furtber    em- 
ipproalmatety  one- 
ig   corporatlona 
some    of    tbe 
In  tbe  country — 
tban  In  1M5. 
itkm  of   war  coo- 
dUBcultlea.  abort- 
costs  and  un- 
Inlstratlon  cell- 
applying  chiefly 
induatrlaa  and  to 
ly  part  of  tba  year. 
options  to  tbe  up- 
and  air  transport 
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I'd  tm  on  tba  Mg  abota  m 

1  bomp  ttem  off  witb- 

mock  trials  like  tbey  bav*  In 

an  tbe  really  active,  sla* 

tbe  nnlona'  rank  and  file. 

yon  see,  baee  been  telUac 

for  txMOBtt^"*  <*<'*  t^* 
to  a  unng  wa0i  and  then  soow, 
■orkli^  condltmna  and  all.  llot 
cbartre  be  lant  Ua  Job  In  my 
-up  is  to  wort  Ilka  a  riavc.  live 
let  my  tittle  Oonununlat 
take  all  tbe  gravy,  and  never 
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out" 
aybe 


leartngai 


cbuicbea, 
tacben 


1*4  knock  off  a  lot  of 
and 
and 
3f  aU  tb* 
r  ullo  and  movie  people  I  could 
Lb***  rascals,  yon  sec.  are  forever 
Into  people's  beads — helping 
'em  tbink— land  tf  tbere's  one  tblng  a  Com- 
munist gill  ■iiimanf  cant  stand  for  it's  a 
buncb  ef  t  le  aiowa  rtmatag  arooad  think- 
ing. Oot  %  » make  robota  of  "am  all.  or  after  a 
tbey  U  make  blood  satHege  meat  of 


be  quite  a 


tl  a  MAttburo 


our  friend 
gnn:  "but  I  bat 
I  bandied 


waaM  be 


frbit  R  tcmi*  •(  2,900  CorporatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  RElfARKS 


HON. 


4.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 


or  OKLAHOMA 

Df  THI  irOUSI  OF  BSPRBBfTATIW 
ilondait.  April  7.  1947 
IfO  «RONET. 


Mr 

kbvo  to  eit«nd 

to  call  th< 

story 

York 

proAt  sbctvlng 


corponitU  ns 


Incorpormt^ 
Tlxoea 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks.  I  would  like 

attcntton  of  the  House  to  the 

herein  from  the  New 

of  AprU  8.  relaUve  to  Um 

by  most  of  the  Itsillng 

of  the  Nbttoo. 

Item  flnaa  the  New  York 

follows: 
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Net  imeome  of  Imding  eorpormtions  for  Vie  yeart  194S  and  t9H    Oopttnued 


Nam- 
berof 

com* 

ladoitrial  croapt 

Net  iDMaie  sfter  tsans 

Paroent 
ebsDge' 

Peraant  return  oa  net 
worth 

PS: 

DlM 

1045 

1940 

ItiS 

1946 

IS 

a 
tt 

M 

Amtwmcnts 

Re-»taurani  and  hotel III. 

Other  biiaio«ss  nrTioes " 

TnttI  wrriw  inil  iimiirimllM 

Coouaerdal  banks  *. 

FireaadeaMslty-laKraBC))* 

iBvsrtneet  eaatpsaieB  ♦ ^^^^ 

Sabs  Saaaes  esmpsnies  ^...^.. 

Reel  aMsto  eomiMaies 

OrsMl  tfltal    .... 
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aos3,ooo 

14.17^(I00 
4.101.000 

lia«a.oot 

13.784,000 

17,2!in,000 
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+«ai 

+38.5 

tl!:5 

lat 
11.0 

12.0 

as 

a4 
a4 

13.9 
10.0 

ts 

atatn 

saataoQo 
aw«.too 

taiTZOOO 

31.158.000 

a  432;  COO 

aastaooo 

+73.0 

11.8 

ia4 

S41 
77 

144 
SS 

n 

375,092,000 

a4,8aooo 

14a  407. 000 
28,008,000 
11,070^000 

+a3 
-at 

•flA-t 

-10.0 
+7Z1 

ao 
at 

ai 

a2 

L4 

as 
i.« 
ao 
as 
ao 

t05 

tia  178,000 

■«.4<n.ooo 

-6.0 

7.0 

as 

atas 

S^  34a  761. 000 

6,700,737.000 

+27.8 

7.7 

as 

>  ijcraeaBS  or  ittnmtm  tl ov  lot  pswoat  not  eoiBputed. 

>  B«forp  depletion  etasrtM  la  loaM  esses. 

>  Dne  to  the  lame  proportion  of  capital  Investment  in  the  fonn  of  fonded  debt,  rate  of  retani  on  total  property  Invast- 
Mt  would  bo  lower  thsa  tbat  shown  oa  net  worth  only. 

« Fifotes  repnaeiu  la  BMst  eves  ofNTStins  eamincs  only,  sad  do  not  inelDde  proflta  or  looNtoo  taiTeatinents. 
•Dtfleit. 


Mockinf  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or  BCIKNBOTA 

W  THE  HOXTSS  OF  RSPBXSZNTA'nVXB 

Monday.  April  7,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coh- 
ctE8siON/a  Record,  I  desire  to  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post.  Monday,  April  7. 1947: 

KOCKnrO   GTKIKS 

Hobody  has  been  really  deceived  by  the 
transparent  subterfuge  by  which  Mr.  ZiCWls 
hsa  aotigbt  to  camouflage  his  defiance  of 
the  antlstrlke  order  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  clause  In  the  Lewla*Krug  ooa- 
tract  permitting  the  UMW  to  designate  me- 
morial periods  was  never  Intended  to  cover 
a  6-day  suspension  of  work  throughout  the 
coal  fields.  It  differed  In  no  respect  from 
a  strike.  IT  the  loasea  resulting  from  thla 
mocking  strike  shoold  be  followed  by  an- 
other Indefinite  period  of  Idlontet  on  the 
specious  ground  that  only  two  eoal  mines 
have  been  properly  certificated  as  safe,  any 
public  condonation  of  Mr.  Lewis'  mourning 
strike  there  may  have  been  will,  we  feel  sure, 
give  place  to  indignant  condemnation  of  his 
latest  move. 

Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Mr.  Lewis'  request  that  the  coal  mines,  with 
two  exceptions,  be  closed  until  they  have 
passed  Federal  Inspection  will  be  Interpreted 
by  his  followers  as  a  command  to  prolong  the 
present  atrtke.  If  ao,  the  Government's  only 
raooursa  will  be  an  appeal  to  tbe  courts  for 
another  injunction.  Referring  to  the  call  for 
a  t-day  memorial  period,  we  said  that  John 
L.  Lewis  had  "gone  aa  far  as  he  poaalbly 
could  toward  thtuiblng  his  nose  at  tbe  ad- 
ministration aiKl  the  Supreme  Court  with* 
out  incurring  the  additional  fine  of  tajOO,- 
000  which  the  Court  had  prescribed  in  ease 
of  another  UMW  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment while  the  Injunction  granted  last  No- 
vember remains  In  effect."  Cut  It  appear* 
we  were  wrong.  We  failed  to  do  Justice  to 
Mr.  Lewis'  uneneUed  ingenuity  tn  evading 
legal  reatrainta  by  dlatorted  interpretatlona 
of  law  and  arbitrary  definltlona  ot  the  terms 
of  his  oontract  with  tba  Oovemment.  We 
alao  tailed  to  make  adequatt  aUowanoa  for 
the  Implacability  of  bla  determination  to  gel 
even  with  his  arob  enemy,  Beeretary  Krug. 


As  captain  Oolliaaon  has  pointed  otit,  it  is 
neoeeaary  to  follow  the  rule  of  reason  In  de- 
termining whether  mines  are  sufBclently  safe 
to  permit  of  their  reopening.  The  proMdure 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  obviously  designed 
to  achieve  by  indirection  the  mine  shtitdown 
tbat  he  has  been  i»revented  from  decreeing 
openly  as  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  If  he  Is  not  stopped,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  admit  its  Impotence 
to  deal  with  organized  minorities  that  threat- 
en to  paralyze  the  Nation's  industry  to  gain 
their  ends.  That  way  lies  poUUcal  disinte- 
gration, and  tlils  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  economic  losses  that  would  result  from 
a  prolonged  suspension  of  coal  mining. 


IKssowi  LefisUtnre  Eodorset  H.  R.  1759 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOURI 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8SNTATIVSB 

Monday,  April  7,  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.  R.  1759,  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  laws  against  citizens  of  the  39  non- 
community- property  States,  which  I  in- 
troduced In  the  House  on  February  6, 
1947,  has  received  widespread  support 
and  approval  throughout  the  country. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  am  satisfied  that  tbe  bill  will 
pass  the  House  by  a  large  majority  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  floor.  Thus  far  I 
have  heard  of  no  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

The  legislature  of  my  home  State, 
Missouri,  has  adopted  a  resolution  me- 
morializing the  Congress  that  H.  R.  1759, 
or  equivalent  legislation,  be  enacted. 
Under  leave  heretofore  granted  I  include 
in  my  remarks  the  text  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Beedutlon  I 

"Wbtreas  an  Inequality  eslsta  between 
eitlaens  and  residents  of  the  several  Stataa 
ef  the  United  SUtea.  in  tbat  rtaidanto  of 
nine  Statie  havlnc  eommuntty  imjptrty  tawi 
are  prtvUtfotf  to  dlvUto  teaiMHi  bttweea 


husband  and  wife  for  tneoma  tas  purpoeea. 
thereby  reducing  tbe  Income  taxes  retfolred 
to  be  paid  by  saM  residents,  which  privilege 
is  being  denied  to  tbe  residents  of  99  SUtea 
not  having  commtmlty  property  laws;   and 

"Whereas  by  reason  of  tbe  premises  legal 
IHlvUeges  are  enjoyed  by  a  minority  of  tbe 
cltteens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
eolely  determined  by  residence,  which  are 
not  permitted  to  all  the  cithsens  of  tbe 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  within  tbe  power  of  the 
Congress  at  the  United  States  of  America  to 
eorrect  such  inequality  by  adopting  suitable 
and  appropriate  legUlatlon  therefor:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolred  by  the  Senate  (the  Rouae  of 
Bepresentatfves  eonettrrinp  fAcrrtn),  Tliat 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. In  Its  slzty-fourtb  regular  seasion 
assembled,  reapectfolly  memorlallm  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  H.  B.  17S0.  introduced  by  Bepreeentatlve 
BxBvat.  at  Misaourl,  or  any  other  suitable 
and  appropriate  legislation  be  enacted  per- 
mitting division  of  income  between  husband 
and  wife  for  Income  tax  purposes  by  tbe 
citiaens  and  residents  of  all  of  tbe  States  of 
the  United  States;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  dispatched  to  tbe  United  States  Senators 
and  Oongressmen  from  Misaourl. " 

I  hereby  certify  that  tbe  above  senate 
concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by  tbe 
Missouri  Senate  on  March  4.  1M7,  and  eon- 
curred  in  by  the  Mtaaourt  House  of  Repre- 
eentatlves  on  March  38,  1B47. 

(8BAL]  Rot  D.  Uaum. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Stmte  of  Missouri. 


Golden  Gate  Bridft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUfoawiA 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSXNTATIVXS 

Munda9.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  California  Legislature,  fifty-seventh 
general  session: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  83 

Assembly  Joint  resolution  relative  to  accept- 
ing amendments  tn  permits  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  approach  roads  and  toU-c<d- 
lectlon  areas  over  certain  rights-of-way 
leading  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  re- 
lating to  the  retrocession  by  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  over 
said  rights-of-way  as  relocated  and  said 
toU  areas,  bridge  ends,  and  bridge 

Whereu  on  February  IS,  IdSl.  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  War.  piirsuant  to  the  auttoorlty  vested 
in  bim  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
granted  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  High- 
way District  certain  rights-of-way  upon 
which  are  located  the  approach  roadt.  toll 
areas,  and  bridge  ends  of  tbe  Golden  Gate 
Bridge:  and 

Whereas  tb#sald  grant  has  l>een  accepted 
by  the  Golden  Gata  Bridge  and  Highway  Dle- 
trtet.  and  also  by  tbe  Legislature  at  tbe  State 
of  California;  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  advisable  to  uae 
additional  land  for  widening  of  the  north  en- 
trance to  the  toll  plaaa  located  on  the 
Prealdlo  of  San  Francisco  MUltary  Reserv»> 
tlon;  and 

Wbtreea  oa  tbe  IStb  day  of  At«utt  19«t. 
and  tbe  etb  day  of  March  IM7.  the  Secretary 
ot  War  did  grant  to  tbe  Oolden  Qaite  Brtdge 
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_  _  Rtfli  «•!  Dtolrtol  MitDit*  pwaUM 
pMUuc  4  M  vn  oC  «M  UdUtonal  Ua4  m 
••%  forth  u  r«l  M  llM  map  ft«tMh««  to  Mii 
»Ml«  A  I  m  of  MM  MiiaiH  Mrmlta  ol 

IVMt  lljiMC  and  MMtH  t,  IMt;  mM 

It  «M  provided  ta  mM  MMndtd 
ihat  %h«  Mn«ndm«n«a  alMWUd  not 
I  •(  Mtivt  M«  Um  ortflaal  ytrmit  ihAll 
nil  In  ui  iChtafwl  thtrtby  unl«M  «nd  until 
tiM  ttat*  of  CKlilorni*  thall  hav*.  with  r«- 
■(MCt  to  lueh  amtndmtnt*,  taktn  th«  Mm* 
•imUar  •<  tlon  which  It  wm  rtqulrod  to  taka 
With  rMpi  et  to  th«  ortf  tiuU  pormlt  and  whioh 
U  Mt  foiih  la  paracraph  U  and  •ubpara- 
■mp^  11 1.  lib,  and  lie  of  that  inatrumant 
M  a  coBd  tlon  proetdant  to  tht  tahing  aSact 
tharoof :  1  vm.  tiMNfort.  ba  it 

Htaolvm  by  tJM  Amtmbtif  ond  Janata  of 
th0  atut*  of  OMfnmtm  {fe*ntt]f).  That  aaid 
amandma  ita,  datad  August  IS,  1M6,  and 
Mareh  %>  MT,  to  aaid  pormlt.  datad  Fabruary 
It,  Ntl.  I  rantad  by  th«  laeratary  of  War  to 
tha  Oolda  i  OaU  Brldfa  and  Hlfhway  Dlatnet. 
ba  and  tM  aama  baraby  ar«.  tofather  with 
aach.  all.  ivary.  and  alngular.  tha  tarnu.  con* 
dltiona,  lli  oiUtlona.  raaarvatlona.  and  raquira- 
menta  th«  rain  contained,  aoeaptad  by  and  on 
bfhalf  of  tha  SUU  of  California:  and  ba  It 
further 

Hesolvt  i.  That  the  State  of  California  doea 
hereby  make  application  to  Congreaa  for  a 
ratrooaaal  m  of  jurisdiction  over  the  rlghta- 
af*w«y  a  I  relocated  and  amended  by  aald 
amended  permlta  of  Auguat  15.  194d.  and 
March  8.  1947;  and  be  It  further 

S.eaotvt  i.  That  the  State  of  California  will. 
In  eaae  inch  retroceaalon  of  jurisdiction  la 
granted  t  f  Congreaa.  accept  such  retroceaalon 
of  Jurladi  ;tlon.  and  will  asaume  the  reeponal- 
blUty  for  nanagtng.  controlling.  pcHclng,  and 
regulatln  ;  trafBo  thereon,  all  subject  to  the 
following  limitations  and  to  such  other 
Ilmltatloi  M  as  Congreaa  may  preacrlbe: 

(a)  Thkt  nothing  in  aald  permits  con- 
tained ah  111  be  construed  to  give  to  the  State 
of  Califoi  nia  or  any  of  Ita  agenta,  authority 
at  any  tit  le  to  regulata  tralBc  of  military  per- 
aonnel  o)  vehiclaa  upon  tha  aald  bridge  or 
roada.  A  il  traflta  upon  aaid  roada  and  upon 
MM  bruga  abaU  ba  tr—  from  any  tolla, 
rtianM.  < «  any  form  ot  obttnieuon  by  luta 
or  OUMV  I  fanotaa,  atalaal  mtmary  and  naval 
paraenna  and  their  dependeata.  etvUtans  of 


■hill  Sit 


the  Army  aad  Wavy  travaUag  oa 
bualaaaa  under  nuutary  authority,  mM 
wwiBt  uaSo. 

(b)  That  whaaavar  la  tha  judfrnani  of 
•aorotary  of  War  or  hit  authoriMd  ropraMal 
attvM  aay  aaarganey  Mlata  which  jual 
It.  ho  may  amuma  amluaiva  ooatrol  aad  auut^ 
agamoat  of  Mid  bridga  and  roada  and  mi 
then  In  hia  dlaeration  prohibit,  limit  or 
ulau  traOe  tharaoa. 

(c)  That  nothing  la  aald  pormlta  contt 
ahiUl  ba  eonatruad  to  ooafar  upon  the  St 
oourta  tha  right  to  try  peraoru  subject 
military  law  for  crimaa  or  offanaaa  commttt 
on  said  roada,  or  upon  aald  bridga  wtthi 
the  boundariea  of  tha  raapactiva  military 
arvatlona  involved,  but  the  eourta  of 
United  Stataa  or  military  tribunals  as  nc 
or  hereafter  provided  by  law.  shall  retain 
elualve  Jurladlctlon  to  try  aueh  paraona  f< 
auch  offenaae:  and  be  It  further 

JiMOjved,  That  the  State  of  California 
hereby  agraa  to  make  the  additional  right- 
way  granted  by  said  amended  permits  of  A\ 
gust  1ft.  1»4«.  and  March  6. 1947.  a  part  of 
system  of  public  highwaya  of  tha  Bute; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  by  the  acceptance  of  sue 
amended  permits  the  Sute  of  California 
praaaly  agraaa  that  tha  additional  li 
oovared  thereby  ahall  l>e  uaed  for  road 
highway  purpoaee  only  in  relation  to  the 
preaches  to  the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge  and 
no  structure  will  be  erected  thereon  that 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  combined  Arm] 
Nary  signal  station  located  on  the  top  of 
traverse  at  the  left  of  Emplacement  No.  3. 
that  the  tiae  of  such  land  for  the  wldenii 
of  the  bridge  roadway  or  approach  will  nc 
interfer*  with  tha  oaa  of  the  War  Depar 
ment  roona  in  Bm|daeement  No.  3  or  the  a< 
caaa  by  meana  of  tunnel  to  same  or  tha  n 
tension  of  said  tunnel  which  may  be  n< 
sary  in  relation  to  the  new  llmlta  of 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  highway  dlstrlc 
right-of-way:  and  b'  it  further 

Mttolvd,  That  copiaa  of  thla  reaolutlc 
bo  transmitted  to  tha  Praaidant  of  the  Unit 
■tataa.  tu  tha  laoratary  of  War.  to  eaeh 
of  Oongraao.  and  to  tha  lanators  and 
raMBtativao  from  Oalttorata  la  tha 
of  tha  United  Itatoa, 
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Lojsi,  Adolf  Kurt 

L.oui».  Herbert _— ... 

MaMRiann,  Wilhelra 

Medlilsch.  Frie<irich........ 

Metnel.  Friti 

Melsner,  Hemrich < 

MenKf ,  Harald .......... 

Mfyer.  EwaU 

Mtaair  Emil 

IfaOH.  Clemens.  Dr. 

Moyiiacb,  JutU 

Moviisch,  Ladwiir 

MflUer.  Carl  August 

Mftller.  Dans 

Mtioctoow,  Bruno. 

Naumann,  RodoU.  Dr.  ins.. 

Nctbix,  Jacob 

Oberlr.  Emil 

Ohjartei.  WaMemar 

Oehring.  Waiter 

Ortt,  .Martin 

Ottveiler.  Ottwitaa 


Otzen.  Otto  r.  p 

Patek.  Viktor 

Peters,  Kichard  Dr 

Peters.  Tiutle 

PfennUt.  Erich_ 

Pwiininn.  Charlotte.. 

PonoMnn,  Konrad 

fi'iimi.  Imgard 

Prit4scb.Rad«l|ih.... 

Rakll.  Rudolf.. _ 

Reck,  Albert.....,^... 

Reinhardl,  Iln 

Richter.  Frani. .... 

Richtw,  Helmut 

Rickertiien,  Ueorg. 

R»e«W.  Olto 

RipfCD«r,  Hans  Ernst.. 

Rieach.  Karia 

Mtmtk,  W  alter 

KlMar.  Rudolf 


Datevitarad 


Dee.    1.1SM 


AOK. 
Oct. 
May 
Mar. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

Feb. 

Aujt. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

May 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Not. 

May 


i.ins 

1.1»41 
1.1084 
I,1S84 
1,1«84 
1.1984 

i.itas 

1,1183 
1,1933 
1.1941 
1, 1943 
1,1994 
1,1933 
1,1986 
1,1934 
1,1989 
1.1986 
1.1943 
1,19M 
1.1938 
1,1931 


Aug.    1.1S36 

Pab.  10,1983 
Nov.  11,1933 
Apr.  1. 19U 
Oct.  1, 1987 
Mar.    1,193A 


RiMh.  Kurt. 


Soften  buck      Siegfried 
Auc..  Dr. 

Ronoerg.  OiotaT 

Rothfritx.  Herbert 

RothfriU.  UUdegard 


Ruff.  Tildo 

Runge.  Willy 

Rnpf.  Harbart 

SaMl.  JasBW 

Sduwler.  Ednard.  Dr. 


Rcnate 

.  Oretel .. 

Ogbeuemana  Ludvig 

Sebiller.  (iertrade 

ScbllfrM  nnd   Rattoaita. 

Charlotte  ran. 
SibtBitachek,  (irrtrad.  Dr. 
■   T.  Martha 


Paul.... 
ider.  Prana. 


Satmeider,  Hubert 

8cbteield,Hans 

Schwan.  Halmut 

Schweinits.  Dr.  von  Haas 
Ulricb. 

flaoL  iobanB 

JalR  Waltar 

Mkr.Jattoi 

B,  Riatan. 

Bndolf  ..... 

.  Christoph 

^jt.  Richard 

8tefner,  Hellmutb .... 

Stangele,  Heinriefa 

Statter.  Rudolph  Dr..«»... 

SteoarwaM.  Karl 

Stiebiwr. 


-May 
Mar. 

Nov. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
May 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

May 

Peb. 

Sept. 

May 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

May 

Dee. 

May 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


1.1989 
1.1934 
1,1983 
1.1983 
1..19S1 
1.1933 
1.1917 

1,1986 
1,1966 
1.1941 
1,1934 
1.1933 
1.1941 
1.1961 
1.1933 
1.1986 

1.1940 
1.19(U 
1.IU39 
1.  1C34 
1.1987 
1.1981 
1.19n 
1,1983 
1.1941 
1.1988 

i.im 


May  UiaS 

May  1. 1984 

Oct.  U 1934 

Peb.  1. 1986 

July  1. 1940 

May  1. 1987 

do 

May  1. 1988 

Mar  1. 1949 

Oct.  1.1917 

May  1.1943 

Mar.  1. 1984 

July  1,1940 


May 

Dec 

May 
May 

May 

Dec. 


1.1987 


1.1986 
1.1987 

1.1941 
1.1986 


Not.  1.1987 
May  1. 1986 
May  1.1981 
d9 ,^ 


Aug 

May 

Nov. 

Jan. 

June 

May 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

Sept. 

July 

Jan. 


1,1941 
1.1942 
1.1939 
1.1984 
1.1983 
1.1937 
1.1941 
1.1987 
1.1987 
1.1981 
1.1948 
1.1«64 


ti«uti  Partf  memberihip  records — Cont 
TtnacxT— contlnuMl 


Birth  data 


Oct. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

June 

Oct. 

July 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Peb. 

Jane 

Dee. 

Fab. 

Nov. 

Jan. 


8,1907 

12.1906 

U1806 

31,1907 

18.1896 

3.1906 

4.1908 

9,1908 

1,1908 

12,1908 

17.1909 

1. 1918 

19.1901 

4.1888 

18.1606 

12.1900 

7.1907 

38.1906 

17.  ItiM 

30.1934 

10.1901 

&.1910 

30,1894 


Dec.  31.1906 

Apr.  18,1907 
Aug.  -J6,1U05 
Dec.  4. 1881 
June  16,1913 
Nov.  13. 1S91 


Birth  piaoa 


July 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Peb. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 

May 

July 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Apr. 
Ai>r. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Apr. 

Jaly 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jolp 


18. 1910 
11,1883 
1M889 
23.1908 

1.1897 
20.1901 

7. 1911 

31^1903 

17,1909 

34^1M7 

9^1906 

il894 

X  191.^ 

iMyo9 
la  1910 

27.  IMS 

IX  IMS 

11.  Hyi 

\  1<«W 

SUlVIl 
3ill»H7 
lil9U6 
H1968 
3011913 
1,1986 
r.l868 


Nov.    il984 

Dae.    Liaor 

Oct.  37.1687 
Dee.  «^IV07 
Peb.  7X  1817 


Joly 
Jima 
Joly 

JlHM 

Jona 


21  W12 
3MW4 
li,  1012 

<1903 


Apr.  17.1912 
May  S,19U7 
Nov.    a,  UM 


Dae. 
OeC 


1011910 


May    MOOS 
Mar.  la  1910 


Daa. 
Aug. 


1X1968 
16,1894 


Apr.  3. 1001 
Jaaa  31. 19U3 
Dae.  3Uil893 
Magr    %19U6 


Apr. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Pab. 

July 

NaT. 

Svkj 

Fab. 


4,1886 
1^1901 
14,1903 

8^1690 
13.1906 
34,1900 

3.1901 
r.  1913 
17, 108 

31.  Mas 

X1906 
13.1908 


Waltendorf 

Nooa  glvan 

Oaehata ........... 

Berlin 

Oraoy  /  Rhein 

Milnchen ... .... 

06rliU  

Jerusaleo.. . 

Eskischehir  TQrkei 

Stettin 

Haltem. ...,.>. 

Berlin 

do 

Ismir 

EInaiedal..'. 

Berlin 

Mdlheini.'Rahr 

Entrrau 

Neustadt 

Stuttgart 

Sondershausea 

Istanbul 

Vachy  auf  Samoa  Qrie- 

cbenland. 
Singen 


WteB 

...do 

Asperg 

Hamburg. 

Ank  lam.. ........... 

Pkbtenao. 

Istanbul 

Karlmiba 

BerUa  LMtterMda.. 

ScbkeudiU.  Pr. 

Fiirth .' 

Heme. 

Schteawlg 

Lundenburg. ....... 

Hannover ... 

Tesclwn.. ........... 

Dresden. .. 

Berlin 

do 

Ubau/Kuri 

Orimma ....—. 


.MOnrheo 

Litanbul 

Witten.  Ruhr. 

I.stanbuJ 

L«ip(ir ....... 

Flen.sburg. 

Ktoatemeubort 

Berlin..  

Travemanfle 

B«rlln-.<oh6nebarg.. 
Obersuaorf 

WUferdkigen 

Berlin-StegItU 


MUndMn-Gladbaeb. 

NcunkirciMo 

Hamburg 

DUlingeo 

Junkniaehkea....... 

Jatia      "~  - 

Rocaigsaiariirid"'"! 


Hamburg. 
Istaabol.. 
Augsburg. 

Praakfurt. 
Berlin 


Wlaa 

Cobaar _..... ... 

Fiaathiil.w............. 

Troppao.. . 

Gcmrode ...... 

OachersWbpn ....... 

Karlsruhe ^.. 

Sitsmannsdoif ...... 

MarianhoT 

Welgsdorf ........... 

SchiTlings-fOrst 

Stralsund 

Got  RoaBnthal  Ukraina. 

OiOmbaig 

MSneaeB. .............. 

Oatalts 


BiBvaa. 

Straasborg. 

Drasden.... 


Istanbul... 

....do 

do 

Istanbul-Ct 
Istanbul,  61 
lataabul-l 
btabul... 
...do    .. 
Ankart  . 
Istanbul. 
Istanbul. 
Ankara  I 
Istanbul,  C% 
Iimir  r  o  8. 
Istanbul.. 
Ankara  Y* 
Istanbiil-fii 
Istanbtil  PI 
Istanbul. 
Istanbul-Oi 
Ankar-) 
Istanf   .  .\\ 
lunir  Ai 

Ankara.  Yi 

Ankara 

do 

Istanbul  I 
Istanbul.' 
Ismir.. 

Tarabv 
IstanI  i.Mi 
Istanbul  "I 
Istanbul. 
latsabul,i 
Istaabol.  J 
do 

....  -do  .. 
Ankara.... 
Ankara  ! 
Istanbul- 
Istanbul 
Aakari.  M< 
AakaTH,  F. 
Anka 
Istanbul-I 

IstMbul-CI 

bUabul- 

Istanbiil 

do 

do   . 

Olresun 

Sam.^un. 

Ank:ira   . . 

Ankara.  As 
do     .. 

Istanbul.  I 
A»« 

Ankara. 

Iimir 

Istanbul... 
latanbul. . 
lalaabul  AI 

man  0 
Istanbul. 
Ankara  . 
Istaabul 

do 

btanbul  I,  I 

Ankara.  ZOl 
Istanbul. 
Istanbul  Os 

Ankara.. 
Ankara, 

Istanbul. 
do... 

Ankaru  . 
do .4 

Eskiarhir.  i 
Istiiubul. 
Istanbul. 
Alexani) 

Istanbul  I 
Istanbul,  i 
Ankara   . 

do      . 

IstanbuJ-1 
Ankara. 
Atman- 
Istanbul. 
Ankara. 
Ankara  Y« 
Ankara  < 
Ankara, ' 


Occapatloa 

.--- 

Mechanic. 

.... 

Consulate  employea. 

... 

Merchant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Teacher. 

HoawwUt. 

OflBcadNk. 

Bank  offidal. 

Junior  banister. 

Offlce  clerk. 

Merchant. 

Do. 

Machinist. 

Profe«s!«or. 

Merchant. 

L.. 

Factory  manager. 

!•»    • 

TcitiW  eji|>ert. 

.-.- 

None. 

Clerk. 

)->• 

Commercial  agent. 

.... 

Merchant. 

Assistant   secondary 

HotMMrlte. 

Official. 

Merchant. 

Forwarder. 

.... 

Oovcmment  ofBee  sacra' 

tary. 

.... 

Graduate  eniclitcer. 

1.  .  . 

Supervwor. 

...- 

Bank  director. 

.... 

Chief  bank  clerk. 

.... 

Forrto. 

1... 

EngkMf. 

... 

Assistant    secondary 

school  teacher. 

Pharmacist. 

Electro  assembler. 

Editor. 

None. 

...  . 

Chief  clerk. 

None. 

»..  - 

Clerk. 

^ 

HuuaawMO. 

..-- 

ConiMrtial  agent. 

Clerk 

Merchant. 

Stmot  vpi.-*. 

OfflcT  clerk. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Branch  manafv. 

. 

Attach*. 

Housewife. 

.... 

Telegraph  engineer. 

t« 

Assistant  secondary" 

school  teacher. 

.... 

Bank  director. 

Engineer. 

Teacher. 

It- 

Store  manager. 

PoeU  clerk. 

Cabinetmaker. 

Student  agriculture. 

.... 

Clerk                         , 

.... 

Director    of  pabUsblng 

company. 

1... 

Secretary. 

.... 

None. 

►  •-. 

Seeondary-adwol    direc> 

tor. 

.... 

Toaefaer. 

.... 

HoQsewifB. 

Do. 

.... 

Nasi    Party    education 

officer. 

Editor. 

.... 

Leader  in  Oennan  work 

serriee. 

.... 

Oraduato  toiBMr. 

1... 

Postal  oOaial. 

>... 

Firat  Haolnant  retired. 

... 

ViaaeaiMiL 

Steward. 

Businaa  maiii«w. 

MaictaU. 

... 

Maaleraweknk. 

Student. 

Merchant. 

Truck  driver. 

Teacher. 

Electro  asaemblv. 

... 

Vnlrersity  piolwior. 

... 

Prafeasor. 

... 

TaehnkkuB. 

A1507 


iltatf  ^ar^  wtMmhtnMp 

TUBKKT— oaattntMil 


KTomber- 
sbipNo. 


23686M 

180378 
8462233 

.3-101 4fil 
33Vi:tI6 
6«>a477 
1554861 


1584.'*7 
474T87 
M8A1(I 
«M29 
J87W51 
7(124442 
3400701 


3401 4f5 
7421481 
3400764 
3481486 


7D2537C 
4456X21 
1704060 
14110S2 
fi8BI«20 


«r866 


4634586 
•810671 

a8nM3 

8«H466 


K 


StUle,  WHbehn 

Stippler.  Hclnricl»l_IIIIIIII 

Sto>niiraiin,  Alfred 

filok.  Karl  Dr 

Fndrow.  Walter 

Tbaawh  H«m>ann_ 

Tbieaie,  Kurt „ 

Trort,  Heinrtah 

Trub.  Fricdrkdi 

Ur#,  Priedei 

Uhlenkattei.  BMHcde 

Uhlcakotle.  Witielm 

UbIUasch.  Carl  Beins 

Ulrich.  Ralph 

Lbbfifer.  Ihe 

Vorrl.Oakar 

Wslthcr  Oebhardt  voo 

Wobcr  Johannes 

Weber.  Mariaiuia 

Wcidemann.  Hans  Dr.  rer 
pol. 

Weiasbacfa,  Erich 

WeiMer.  Brieh 

WilMhIaiil.  Bmat  BtuIoV.. 


Weodlar. 
Waodler.  Batb. 

Wex.  WW 

W  idmaaa.  Herbert.. 
Wicnboldt.  Adalbert. 
Wifhaldt,  WUbelm. 

WlaMHK 

WUHkl 


Ulrteh 

Winkclkatttr.  Bans. 
Winketmam,  Hcnt. 


Wiatar.AttMrt.. 

Wlrth.Max 

W  i:ssow.  Pita.. 
Zectar.Ba 


Date 


May  l.im 

July  1.1986 

May  1, 1«S 

Oct  1.1940 

Feb.  1. 1834 

Oct.  1. 1983 

Jan.  1, 103$ 

July  a.  1936 

Aug.  1, 1987 

July  1. 1996 

Nov.  1.1937 

May  1. 1033 

Mar.  1.1031 

Mar.  1.1941 
June  30. 1936 

May  1.1983 

Mar.  1,1(39 

Mar.  1,1934 

Sept.  I.1948 

Feb.  1. 1934 

Feb.  1, 1940 

Aug.  1.1086 

Mar.  1,1834 


Map 

May 
May 

Apr. 
Oct. 
July 
Dee. 
May 


May    1, 

May    1, 1937 
May    1.I93S 


1.1S37 
1,1984 
1,IB» 
1.1917 
l,i9B 
1,1032 
1.1987 


May    1, 

do. 

Dee.    1.UM 
Fab.    1,1084 


Birth  date 


Jan.  3. 1006 
Nov.  30, 1006 
May  .\  1888 
Dec  27.1003 


Mar. 

Jan. 

AOR 

Apr. 

Dec. 
Mar. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

Juno 

Feb 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Not. 

Oct. 


11,1895 
30,1000 
16,1891 
37.188:1 

13.1S9e 
6.1892 
7, 1912 
S.1910 
4.1013 
15.1007 
12,1004 

n.imw 

10.1002 

•S  ISOlt 

20.1031 

28.1000 


Jnne  12.19a"? 
May  17.1006 
Oct.     7. 1908 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Nov 

May 

Mar. 

Nov. 

May 

Jan. 


7.1803 

;2. 1910 

37.1S87 
3.IOOf 

36,1902 
1.1004 

ICl.SiH 
6,1910 


Oct.  a8.1H«7 
Jui>  14,1008 
Apr.     0, 1014 

Sept.  3,1886 
Sept.  9,1912 
May  12,1001 
Oct.    12,1901 


Birth  plaoa 


Berlki-WIIniersdarL. 

Hamhorg 

Eiturt 

WIen 


Naumbin^ 

Bancerode 

E8kischir(KLAsicu). 

I>armstadt 

do 

Dortmund. 

Woraea 

London .     , .  „ ,  , 

Erfurt 

Istanbul 

DttaeMoff 

n  rnsshprinffen...^. 

TObiniEen 

Berlin 

Marknmstkdt.... 

Le*P«i« 

Wiea 

LemmaUaeh...... 

Wilrosdorf 

Linden  b/Tols... 

Istanbul . 

do 

do 

KQslrin..«_ 

Rtaeydt 


Berlin 

Bremon 

Lelprig 

Paaewalk.. 
Stnttrart... 
NeDstettia. 
Bertki 


Lail  addras  reeorded 


irtaabal 

latanbul  Tfltekci  SaUh  sok  10  Femyasa 

Istanbul,  Aiuak  Cesme  Emin  Cam!  sakak  S3A5 

Istanbol . 

IstaabnI.  Jarici  Selcak 

Istanbul.  Uarbiye  S6  Junus  Sok  40... 

Irtan  bnl-Beyoglu  Imansokag  17 

tataabol SZ.    J 

do I„ 

Tacim  Lamartin  3ii 

tataabol _ 

do. 

.do. 

do...  

do 

Istanbul,  Qerman  Bank. 

Ankara 

Istanbul 

....do. 

....da. 


W  ittgendorf  M 

Izmir 

Galata,  MambaMSsUainp't^ 
Han. 

latanboL 

....do 

ixair,  Karaiyaka  Bact  SaHk  Sok  4.. 
Istanhal,  Agaspaaa  Taiin  Apart  1... 

Inatanbtil,  DobDal)uhec9 

Istaabol 

Ankara... ....... _....... 


sakak  Kao»> 


Niaaataa,  Vala  Koaaga,  Oadt  Lonh  96. 
Istanbnl 


Istaabol.. 
Trabtoa.. 
lattnbal-Qalata  AiMn  Mmalh  Ha 


>«EatNo.i 


Occupation 


Ooarti 


Clerk.    > 

Baeoadarp    sahaal 
taadwr. 


Cletk. 

Asaanbier. 
^■aniata  seerrtarp. 
merrhaiH. 


Clark. 

Btadaat. 

Clart. 

Housewife. 

Bank  officiaL 

Consul. 

Merchant. 

None. 

Agent    with 

attorney. 
Assembler. 
Clerk. 
Merrfaaat. 

Teachv. 
BonaewUh. 


power    of 


Merehaat 
CIcrt. 

r>o. 

CtaiMrtio'C 

▲pptaaat   for   oOMal^ 


Da 
Secondary  sdiool 
ate 


Mechanic. 
Cooaolate  aaentarp. 
Eacineer  BMrrbant. 


r 


TDBXBT— •UFFLDCSMTABT  UBT  VO.  1 
(Non.— italics  are  comecUons  to  the  main  Hst] 


3401473 
Warning 


4808126 

1914807 
E864C44 
4457C4e 
fOOf'161 
3171160 
MB4I0 
1786800 
840147* 
1373149 


427.^63 
12731.17 
3401070 
0901V35 
3401477 
1117498 
3401479 
832S882 
S464461 
WITOI 


840100 

8939751 


8401486 
3401487 
M1M)67 
TOMOI 
8MI4)« 
00132(1 
lT87a7« 
173750£ 
Appll 
cant. 
81! 


17M7fi7 
3401083 
1736001 
88ill8l 
116074 
3882302 
3401447 


BaOmann.  AUtad 


Alftwl 

BartheLPaol 

Bau«rFrldolto 

Binder,  Erw in 

BiUel.Katt. 

IWiachahw.  Wolfgang-. 

Boaarrt^BclBath 

BnuuBchK 

Br«tiaarr.FriU 

Buchair,  Bais 

Bunt,  Friedrlch 

Baas.  Otto 

Cbrislea.  Dk«liich_... 

Coulouthna,  Harry 

Curdt,  WUhahn 

Daaielsen.  Panl  Peter  ..^ 

Dcotlnger.  Scpp 

I>orDcr.  Erich 

Dumiff.  Erwla ... 

DopUtaer.Aln 

yhrnpuuber.  Rictiard 

Eschfg,  Edgar 

Palke.  Priedrfch 

Pallmer.  Otto 


Feb.    1. 1934 


May 

Aug. 


1. 
1.19S7 


Feihiod.  laakb 

Heidi,  Johann 

Brine,  HaM 

IMn:.  Hwnmmt 

Baadrteka.  Haga-. 

Herok,Pred 

HernBaaa./aaef.... 

Hertel.Max , 

Hrytnann.  Olsela... 
Hrymann,  Oskar... 
Hllalgnlh.  Karth.. 


.Alola... 


HI 

BAfl, 

HofmeierT  Karl. 


HQUmann,  Otto 

JlSrflc.  Krich 

Kalis.  Erich,  Werner,  Paal. 

Kapp,  Andreas 

I/citner.  Robert 

PfTrrkorn.  Oertnid_ 

Pfeifer,  EmU 

Prittkat,  Hennann_ 

Rickrrtsen,  Georg_ 

Rlcdel,  Otto 

Hieser,  Rudolf 


Aag. 
May 

jnne 

FW>. 

Fept. 

May 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Mar. 


FM>.    I. 
June    1,  N82 
Feb.    1, 


1. 
1,1933 

i,'i933" 

1.I9M 

1.1032 

I.M84 

1.1981 

1.1982 

1.1034 


July   21.1001 


Dae. 
July 


3il910 

24,1889 


Map    I. 

Peb.    1. 1934 
.....do 


Peb.    1. 1984 


Peb.  1. 1984 
Not.  1,1983 
May  1.1881 
-.-.do 

Oct.    i.wa 


Map    I, 

Oct.     1.IS84 

Apr.    1,1083 


Not.    I.IOB 


May  1,1983 
Peb.  1, 1984 
Oct.     1.1934 


Apr.  21. 1917 

Sept.  11.1889 

'Apr'"2f'."i^93' 

Jan.  13,1000 

July  1.U09 

Mar.  K191U 

Feb.  24,IM8 

Jnly  17. 1000 

July  ^1906 

May  3i.'i9o6 

Feb.  28. 1909 
Dae.    4,1910 


Joly   1X1894 

July     7, 1S71 
Oct.    l^lSOb 


Berlin— 

AJenndrien.... 
ReictMDbacfa... 


Aog.  I6,ia» 


Joly  81,1887 

June  4,  I8S0 
Jan.  IS,  1896 
Nov.  41875 
Jnne  18.1886 


June  18,1878 
Jan.    36,1013 

June    1,1006 


Nov.  26, 1899 


May  17,1010 
Feb.  16,1003 
Apr.  23,1003 


LndwIgsbaXen 

Haalielden 

Stuttgart 

do 

Hamburg. 
Konstantinopel. 
Isuabol 

8oaifr]den.iriIII 

Kollnau 

Kirehlieim.._. 


Hamborg 

Sohwannolz. 
Marxdorr.... 


Crir4k«ini/A/at»- 
BdBS 


BaaKlbach. 

Olauchau 

NeuklidieB. ...... 

Wien „ 

Bad  Oeynliansen. 


W: 

Hatmovar 

Barf  OBaa<ta6l_. 

Konstanttnopd. 


Prelborg 

IsUnbbL 

Rudstannen 


Istanbtd...... 

iataabui-Bcpacfai/Kambaad-Caael  Bokak  a.. 

Istanbul 

.Ankara,  PWa  cmUni  SSKpt. 

KortQ  A'o/ra  mudmiutn 

iStaate/  f^ktim  Sin  SeW  m 

lataaboi ^ 

W«afeai,"^KraiBiierS9t«i7«r!"rrn~~r"~r~~ 

Istanbul,  Kabatas  p!»aa  Kooak  46 

Istanbul.  AlnafH  Btijti  7 

Istaabcl-Beyoglu,  Zckke  cadde  si  58&-87 ^ 

Istanbol-Bepagln,  Sakis  agac  5  softon  tiokak  1 

lataaboi 

Pera.  KamtMndtC  Stiak  46KatatfM"afB"rtViTiVii46^ 

lataobol,  Bera 

hImHbui,  Xaax  Fsaa ,, .__...._. 

Istanbol,  Felek  Sokak  3appart9 

Istanbul.  Rua  Chokote  Paaaj  Jalk  36„ 

Istanbnl. Bogat  WtmwvM ... 

UtmbtJ,  Citaaglr  cea.i:aai  Sakeiy.'." "." 

Jt«aa6a/-Biy«rf«  88  i4fB8ll  "Or"  aw.  £(k/U  Ssksk. 

Istaabol 

Ankara.  Yflnok  ziraat  Enstttnsi ........ 

Istanbol  Be}-asit  8ok.ik  3/L 


M«a6a/.  OmOm  Kaitd  riMarps  99  9$. 

Istantmi,  DetUtcke  Bunk 

lataaboi.  paata  Sakak  38 „ _...».«.^.. 

litanbut  Yaktn  /sfanion  Caddtiiu' 

Aakara  it4eaai/J>te.  Hdui/AO 

Itttmlmt  Ttk«tai,  Ts/inUaac  7>pc«  eadd  t 

Istanbol,  Asmali  Me.seit* ..1111. I 

Istanbul,  Beyoglu  Binsa  Sokak  17 

do_        .^ 
btanbti'6<Mach'uVKodrauCad<^^^ 

7ifan6ii/,  /sHtfaf  C9id,  ISO 

lataabol-EreBkop,  Kfiskfl  Qesaryaq^ 

Taakasap,  Hayrettin  papa  Sok  86 

Anlcara  Madcn  Tetkik  ve  Arana  Custitiu 

Izmir,  DnCsrfte  Or.  Bank^ 

IHanbul-Ptfoolu.IiUkMCUdm^ 

Istanbul-Gala  ta 


Istanbnl  Beyoglu  Aeas  Pasa  Presco. 

Istanbul,  Pangalti  Cadidige  Sokak  163-_ 

Istanbul  Timarcisoohagfi 

Oiroatm 

Sawuum,  Stnemmgeetiit.. 

Mantel,  Sitani  Kuulol  Jptk  Cikmo$  WMmamfe 
apjf. 


Mcrehant. 

CoamereW  afficiaL 
Boatneas  manager. 


Ckrk. 
DocOsrafphflaaophp. 

Asaembler. 

Mmu 

UtnbmiL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Assembiw. 
Store  clert. 


Boyar. 

Uatrarstty  prataw. 
Foremaa  (baildinc 
trades). 


Oraduateeagineer. 


BrieUaytr. 

Innkeeper. 

None. 

Arehiteet. 

Factory    RpRKntatira. 


C<danal.  retired. 
Student. 

Qiadaate  eoginear. 
Bankenpfeyee. 

Book  dealer. 

Wet  nurae. 
Merchant. 
Electro  engineer. 


^<i  ^v  »  ▼  /^  ■»-»  ■w-*  rn  r^r  /^  ^1 


APPP.MnTY    Tn    TUl?    r»^kVTr^r»•C^e^ClT/^VT  A  T      -n-n^^-r^-r^ 


A1508 


Member 
■bip  No 


SUKN7 


4S731A 
1MB743 
4«7»174 
S7W17S 


1  lohde.  Wenier 

1  Lothrritz.  Herbert... 

]  tothfritx.  Hiidecard. 


1  luff,  Ertisl  Dr 

JlulT.  Tikle 

1  nnw,  Willy 

i  cbteip.  Arthur ...... 

.'  chneider.  Hubert .... 

:  chonir.  Eniil 

■4  iholT.  Frirb    

J  Aolti.  Krich 

I  rtmitj-Jena.  ImicMd 

k.  Jobann 


(NOTIS.— 


40BM78 

STsaxn 
STum 

3«H4n 


3733S3V 


]n«ui 

ITOM 


Tivxvtn 


lbr«'<*t,  Km-I  (2) 

>aina$.  Kurt  <2) 

Hntkt.  Paul  (2) 

Walter  (2).. 


nsau 


178 


a«M4r5 

S744«87 

340219S 

1«4aN 


S7447S 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIO: 


Na»i  Party  membership  record* — Conttnl 
TuuuT — surrLSMXirrABT  list  mo.  i— contlni 


N 


DMe'eotered 


May    l.iaB 


Fab.    1.1M4 
May"  rim 


ii:i 

1.I9M 

i.i«n 

Jan. 

1,1934 

Apr. 

l.l*M 

Birth  date 


flapt.  iai873 


6«pt.   4L1M7 

May'iViMO 

Jan.  si.  1907 
Dte.  1ft.  IflOO 
Sept.  2.\  ivtl 
Auc  Vkutat 


Birtbplaca 


KohrsD 

Stutnkircktm. 


Nakamlm 

«/iKtii  ttrtAtn.. .. ...... 

Raieheobacta 

Pninkfurt 

BAckebdorf 

Ri«a 

Jaoa 


Oat  HaHrkaj 
IManhul.  Jm 


IstHrimi.  ~ 
lalaabmi  -  < 

I 

IsUnhul  TAl 
IsUnhul  \h<i 
Aokam 
litanbuJ 


TtnxsT — sxTFrLSMZirrAXT  list  ho.  s 

I  corrections  to  tbe  main  list  or  supplementary  Ifet  Na  I.    (M )  after  (he  name  Indirates  that  I 

among  the  applkatioos  for  mcmbersbip) 


idrfce.  Ludinu-(2) 

inrn.  Valentin  (2)  Or.  pbil.. 

lurr.  EmU  (2)  Dr.  tn? 

len,  Lorenx  (2) 

_aH^  liar«aret«  (2) 

Celhr.  Km-I  <M) 

Ccrn.  Paul  (M) 

Cilb,  Josef  (M) 

Coop,  Alfred  (M) 

Coioawa,  Josef  (M> 

Com,  Anton  RndoK  ( M ). 

vunlen,  Wilbelm  (M) 

iCranier,  Johannes  (2) 

«.ruif.  Adam  (M) 

vrue.  Hans  {.\l) 

Curkmibucii.  Herbert  (M). 

:>ich».  Otto  (M) 

L-an»,  Heinrich  (M) 

[jiknter.  F.m$t  (M) 

Lii.<4.Iieniliy.  Chrietiaa  (M). 
Levrrmiwin,  Johann  Hetai- 
^  rich  Mffx'f  (M). 

Vlarch.  Wilhelm  (2) 

iiichter.  l>r.  Frkedrieh  (St... 

RttNftamen,  Bans  Beinrich 

(M«. 
iaaekao.  Dr.  Han;  too  (9. 

IcMAier.  Karl  (.\f> 

icbedr.  Dr.  pbil  Martin  (2) 


r«bk  AHM 

Jmw  ltl«7 
Mar.  1,1985 
Apr.  aa^lSM 


JaiL 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
ti*c. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Oct. 


4.1«B4 
a.  1907 

1.I9BS 
34.I9U 

iMvm 
i.iatu 

1.19M 
1.19M 


pnh.   i.i9n 

May    1.19M 

....do 

Feb.     1.  |«M 

27.igM 

1,19M 


AdoU(2) 

^ .Emll(M) 

Meinar,  Ern.<t  (M) «. 

fteinor.  Dr   Paul  (M) 

^l^lier.  Anna(M) 

riiielmann.  Emil  (M) 

Crbart,  Kurt  (J) 

Cihenvlter,    Dr.    SiecUoda 

(M(. 
V'aleota.  Jobano  (M)..^..... 
VeuMiiiamp.  Karl  (M)...... 

Vcr«tl.  Geoo!  (M) 

Weber.  Ambroe«<M) 

Weckelmann.    Friadricb 

(M). 

WicdinR.  Frieda  (7) 

kVilkesmttDn.     Wilbelm 

(M) 
Simmer.    Dr.    UuimUliam 

Karl  (M> 
nmmermann,    Wilbelm 

(M). 
Wilmsdorfl.  Ebc  ron  (3) 


Feb 

May 

Apr. 

I^y 

Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Fab. 


1.1933 
1.199* 
1.19S3 
l,igS4 
1.1933 
1.1933 
1.1984 

1.198S 
n.l9M 


Sept.  UHl^l 
Juna  391 1W8 
Oct.  1X1883 
.Mar.   6,1906 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Apr. 
Sept. 
Jan. 

iiKj 

May 


XI9W 
3,1901 
<l!«« 

II.  IWO 

\  IMMti 

1<W19<U 

19L1S74 

8,1908 


Sept.  30.1893 


Jan.  1. 1988 

Feb.  20.1834 

May  1. 1983 

May  111987 


Dec     1.1984 

"July"i.'i983* 
May    1.1934 

do 

Apr.  1. 1988 
Feb.  a&198S 
Feb.     1. 1984 

Aor.  1. 1983 

Mar.  1.1984 

July  1.1908 

May  1. 1904 

Dec  1.1981 

Oct.  1M995 
Feb.     1. 1934 

Mar.    1.1984 

do .... 

May  It.  ISM 


Jan. 
June 
Apr. 
Not. 

JiBM 

Auf. 

July 

Jnly 

Not 

Feb 

Not. 

Fab 

Feb. 
Daa. 


4.  1HH7 
1.1.  191 1 
IU,I9U5 

3,1905 
)«.»•« 

1.1888 

an,iiwi' 

30.1988 

i«,i9a« 

MM5 
11.1888 

ij^imo 

39,19011 


May  33.19U 

Not.  1. 1W3 
Feb.  13.IH8A 
Oct.    20,1883 


Joly    11.1884 


Jan. 

3.1908 

Sept. 

18.190A 

May 

i!t.i«a 

Not. 

3,1903 

Jona 

19,1908 

May 

4.1907 

Joaa  K1903 

Der. 

38,1907 

Sept. 

3,  ISM 

Oct. 

7. 1»3 

8ap( 

11^18111 

Sept. 

3Mfll8 

May  3ft  MIt 

Istaabal/TUrkei 

Teasendorf 

Scbwlcbui^Neomark 
FurtwUKCo    hn 
SchwartwaM. 

CocsleM/Westf. 

St^-in  bach  Westerw  .  .  «. 

Helenenilorf 

Bekpn  DL-tr.  Apenrade. 

krndsburf.. 

Worroa.. _............. 

Mainx 

ObanvMl 

BirwaM* 

WWn 

Iimir 

Odenkirrhen 

Nenenkircben  Oldbf... 

Maanhaim 

Nflnbaff.............. 

AMPiK 

Wlan .. .. 

Ionsbniek„... 

Sahbon 

Ham  bunt. 

irmlr^TUrkei 

Pwankopf  Pom ..... 

Frankfurt  Malii.._.... 

KAniiabarf^ 

KreaaWOanaa 


Kreuaaaeb 

/y«ak/vrf/.Uitta.... 
Leobeo-Stelennark. 

OeHenkircbea 

Bunt/  .Mandaborg 

Vntertrilna .. 


Isnir.  r.. 
Ankara.  '  azi 

Izmir,  .\L$a 
Trabion, 

Istanbul.  1. 
Ankara-Y4 
bUnbol, 
Trabzon, 

«lo... 

Koalo,  K'oni 
Kaaya.' 
lataabul.  uut 

Ankara.  Zir»t ! 

iManbul.  Tar| 
Iimir-K»-mer- 
Ankara. 
Ankara.  Yl 
laair^l 

Aiikar»l 
btanhul.  B«| 
Ankarj.  El 
Istant>ul. 
Istanbul.  Pi 
Ankara. 

Iirair,  OAtI 
Ankara. 

Istanbul.  Bay^ 

lataobal. 
Istanbal- 
Utanbul. 


Mar.  1.1873 
Apr.  3^1884 
Not.   M88S 


ZaUa  Sao. 

Drfra 

DuisburK 

FnmkfurL'Maia. 

Ehenfurth ., 

Wattensrbeid.... 


Bvltn 

Sehvetin/WaMI. 

Weinbeia... 

Sebwarxenaia. 

BarUa 


Istanbul-CI 

istanbui-I 
UsackS^ka! 
l^anbul-H«y« 
Ankara.  Via  I 
Ixmir.  P.  K. 
Ankara.  Je 

Nisrisantaaeh] 
Istanbul.  Pe 
Istanbul.  .\] 
l-tanbul-I 
btaobal  . 

Istaabu'. 
lataobui.  .\1( 


AsMnya. 
Istanbul.  CI 
Aakara.O« 


Mr.  E  seaker.  I  trtist  that  the  Members 
of  tbe  I  louse  will  note  that  a  number  of 
these  N  izi  Party  members  are  merchants, 
teacher;,  engineers,  bank  officials,  and 
professtirs.  These  people,  so  far  as  is 
known,  are  still  in  Turkey, 


For  Other  Members  of  the  House 
are  interested  particularly  in  Greece,] 
wish  to  submit  also  for  the  Ricoid 
list  of  Nazi  Party  members  who  livt 
throughout  the  war  in  Greece.    Agi 
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A15a9 


NaM  Fartg  memherahip  r«oord*— Oontlntied 


Occupation 


Member- 
ship  No. 


Estate  manager. 


Ctnp  nmmwnder 

man  R.  A.  D.). 
Merchant. 
sttnottput. 
Sptrml  Ifirrker. 
Construction  foreman 

Innkeeper. 
Printer 
.Merchant. 
Wet  nursa. 
Carelaler. 


{Otr- 


1I23479 
3610165 
S776441 
fln»S49 
M0640e 
MUMS 
7017388 
S733358 

M5380 
mt815 
S4S3280 
8454903 
aBM447 
U48100 
S3B0723 
1S74217 
3308314 

836040 
7421304 
2383742 


rd  Ole,  and  (2)  Indicates  It  h 


A  d  m  in  IstisUf*  iioiBtaat. 

8part3  teacber. 

»- 

Carpenter  foreman. 

Assistant    secondary* 

school  teacber. 

Mechanic. 

Profesaor. 

Chemlrt. 

^. 

Chancelor. 

Housewife. 

Electrician. 

k- 

Graduate  enftetg. 

»• 

Assembler. 

ft* 

.. 

Woodworkv. 

». 

Enfineer. 

^_ 

Pbysidst. 

^ 

Contractor. 

,. 

Uraduatc  n-.erchant. 

Collofc  instructor. 

,. 

Journalist. 

,_ 

Technician. 

,. 

Technician  bookkeeper. 

^. 

M  usic  teocfaer. 

.. 

Machinist. 

FomnaD. 

,. 

Assistant    secondary- 

srbool  teacbar. 

: 

Clerk. 

GcmMii?lei«aB«il. 

^_ 

RetlTMl  major. 

^, 

Director  of  Arcbaaokiff- 

ical    Institute   ol   tba 

German  Reicb. 

- 

Master  workisMk 

^^ 

SurTcyor  and  eoflnecr. 

., 

F.ntoBMhwJst. 

«> 

Dlrcctiaa. 

^_ 

Emriaeer 

^^ 

Bank  oiTicial. 

— 

Teacber 

ElcTator  aannbtar. 

^^ 

Merchant 

•  • 

Chief  enirtneer. 

^. 

Cook 

- 

Retired  (aetory  direetcr. 

— 

.. 

Fanner. 

.. 

Retired  naval  licataaaat. 

- 

Bousew  fe. 

3I87M0 
70551 51 
3710004 
6936000 


4100631 
7024814 
7011456 

HI77U 
34648B3 
I7M81S 

1730334 
7B94M8 


11 


7e843« 
7421387 
8735110 


1808670 
7810000 


7065147 
4981703 
7055162 
70:^350 
1036047 
1336US 
7686474 
6078870 


anwi 


8464003 
1780420 
7066148 

Tonoeoo 

1730m 
Mtitt 


8100700 
7461388 
S4S868I 

7330043 
70S0644 


occupation,  birth- 
address,    and    80 
There  are  approxi- 
Party  members  In 


S4M081 
9686316 

17347M 

7m480 
in0680 
S738406 

8137428 
8710114 
345S002 
4371404 
711IM3 


1M7736 
6618143 
M081S1 


1811816 
1380107 
M06474 


Nanw 


Acbenbacfa,  Alfred 

AogBrvbacB,  Hetarieh....... 

Bailloni,  Albert 

Balfans.  Chrisu 

Boltser,  Emil,  Dr 

Bmkt,  EiiBab0tb 

Baoer,  Josef  Fiaaa 

Beer.  Boaa 

Benkert,  bsrid , 

Betnun.Otto 

BMcel,  Max 

Block,  Paid........ ....... 

Blohm,  Bnut 

Bohnenbeicer,  Beiiuaon..., 

Bom,  ICarOUo 

BoxtaefaDor,  Hans , 

BroicfabatBen,  Joaaf 

Buchner-BancarMi,  Hektor 

Btisch,  Alexii 

Chrirtoph,  Oeorf 

Cle%-e,  Kurt  von..... 

Coutouinas,  Egon 

Dasav,  Karl..  

Dttevtr,  Albert  Dr 

Dick.  Frlte 


Dateentarad 


Dtiobeak,  Eraat... 
Elser,  ^erf  Adoir.„ 
Rmrlch,  Wflhalm.. 
Engelmium,  XrOa. 


im.  Hug© 

FabUscb,  Arthur 

FWler,  Karl 

FeoBner.  Paul 

Fikai,rrun 

rbcb«.Hdmut 

Flath.Bctat. 

xTeo'^.  Kurt.  ........... 

Fre((e,  Maria  Lotdn.... 

Friwhe,  Gnstav 

Frtocbe,  Oertnid 

Ffuuim,  Hti^. . .  ...••. 

OJanzer,  Erydius 

Ooerter,  Fred 

GnwTCDiU,  Kurt-FriU 

Greolieb,  Beijoat  Dr... 


Oriffltn,  BudoU 

Oroes.  File«1firh 


Orendel,  Edinr ....... 

Onindiuaud,  Ktanon...... 

OMaer,  Antonte 

Haack,  Hans  Dr 

Hacer,  Anna. 

Haeaele,  Kurt  Wencr. 

HamiMr,  Carl 

Hama.  Stecfrtod 

Beindl,  yw»«t  .., 

Heine,  Erfch 

Heiiiricb,  Elaa 

Hetnrfcb.  Kurt 

Heitmann,  Hmi,  Ed^tr.. 

Heitmann,  Jnbe . 

Helm.  Rudolf  Dr 

Helmer,  Edxmrd 

Relmer,  Maria. 

Uerma,  Karl 

Bempel.  Karl  Bembard... 
Bcrtag,  Loots  Jobannea... 

Beyer.  Heieite 

HIeke,  Karl 

Bflle.  BemhanL 

Hintse.  Bopbla. 

Bamtafhaia.  Hana 

Jick.  Alfred 

Jaeaebke.  Knrt 

Jedermann,  Rudolf. 

Junghaiw.  Marna 

Kartacb.  FaUx  H'attfr... 
KaeBiHierelt,  Lodwig..... 
Kaler.  Dr.  Euiten 

KMmymktKati 

"*         "laoo.  Dr.  Tbeodor. 
Dr.  Bermann 


Sept. 

l^r. 

May 

Aof. 

May 

Feb. 

Anr. 

Sept. 

Mar 

May 

Jmie 

Jime 

May 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

Aos. 

Aof. 

May 

May 

Jan. 

AoK. 

May 

June 


1.1033 
1.1088 
1.1037 
1,  1937 
1.1986 
1.1087 
1,1008 
1,1088 

M.I9a6 
1,1030 
1,1984 
1. 19S4 
1,1987 
1, 1088 

22,1040 
1,1088 
1.I0M 
1.1083 
1.I0S0 
1,1033 
l.IOM 
1.1934 
1,1088 
1.1086 
1.I0B6 


Mar.  1,1082 

May  1, 1037 

Mar.  1.1980 

May  1.1087 


May 

June 

Jnly 

June 

Mar. 

Dae. 

May 

Jme 

Oct. 

Jtily 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


1.1083 
1,1934 
1,1033 
I,  IttS 
1,1030 
1,1081 
1.1037 
1.10M 
1,1098 
1,1«7 
1.1088 
1.1086 
1.1000 
1,1040 
1.1043 


May    UlOSr 


Sept. 
Jan. 


1.1087 
1.1040 


Aa«.    1.1086 
May    1.I0S4 


Kaaper.  Hermann 

Kaufmann,  Maifaretbe... 

Keller,  Oeorc 

KflMler.  K.  fodiarrf 

Klrchner,  Edmund  Iwan.. 

KkchMr.ErOta. 

Klatai.  Dr.  Waltcr„ 

Klaibcr.  KaUL 

da.„ 

Klalber.  Marta. 

Ktoeba,  FiiedrUb  KarL... 
Klob.  Martin 

KBberla.  Hana '.'.'.I.. 

KBtlerTFr.  Witt 

Koelkaattar,  Herbert 


Aor. 
May 
ABT. 
Mm-. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Jnly 
June 
May 


1.1000 
1,1087 
1.1000 
1,1080 
1,1903 
1.10S2 
1,1040 
1,1088 
1.1987 


do 

Jnne 

1,1033 

Oct. 

1.1085 

Jtme 

1.1084 

Jima 

1,1«S3 

Aor. 

1,1080 

Sept. 

1,1088 

Jam 

1,1983 

Apr. 

1,1088 

June 

I,10M 

Oct. 

1,1988 

Feb. 

1,1010 

May 

1,1984 

Oct. 

1,1088 

May 

1.1980 

Jan. 

1,1034 

Dec. 

1,1040 

May 

1.1036 

June 

1,1934 

^r 

1.1030 
1,1083 

Mar.  1,1040 
Jnne  1,1083 
Anc.    1,1086 


Oct. 
May 

Jnne 
May 

Sept. 


do. 


1,1040 
1,1030 
1,1034 
1.1937 
1,1030 
1.1930 
1.1083 


Apr. 
Fob. 
Apr. 
Jan. 


1,1038 
1.1984 
1.1081 
1.1084 


May  1.1033 
Jnly  1,1033 
Fab.    1,1086 


Biitbdate 


Feb. 

Not. 

May 

Dee. 

Mar. 

Anc. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

May 

Not. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Jan. 

Not. 

Feb. 

May 

July 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Oct 


3.1£g5 
10, 1001 
21.1905 
23,1914 

1.1906 
11.1903 

3^1007 
20,1800 

^1804 

2;  1003 
27.1806 
iaiM7 
12.1807 

2;  1002 
13,1006 
1611004 

7. 1014 
38,1003 
13,1904 
20.1806 
24,1801 

1.1887 
1:M878 
28,1800 
1^1006 


Feb.  3,  I80S 
Nov.  act  19U 
Jnly  14,18W 
Jnty   14.1914 


Feb. 

June 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Ang. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Not. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

May 

Ans. 


22.1007 
10.1002 
17,1800 
18,1800 
3«^1006 

4,1910 

%1015 
31,1808 

1,1806 
2L1901 

3;i887 
28,1885 

1.1884 
28,1004 
31.1808 


Oct    34.1006 

Anc.  38, 1010 
Mar.  27. 1006 

Anf.  17.1013 
Alii,    a  1801 


Jtme 

AOS. 

Jnly 

Jan. 

Feb. 

May 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

May 

June 

Dae. 

An«. 

Mar. 

Not. 

Sept. 

Not. 

Apr. 

Jnly 

Dec 

Biar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jnne 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sept. 


21,1883 

11.1891 

1,1016 

27,1002 

14,1900 

8.1907 

19.  IWl 

0,1903 

10,1009 

2^1007 

27,1885 

6,1890 

21^1002 

1.1808 

13,1898 

7.1990 

18,1808 

25.1870 

12,1905 

27,18BS 

18.1013 

20,1875 

25,1875 

17,1002 

8,1902 

2,1882 

25,1005 

14.1002 

1,1880 

7,1006 


Nov.  23. 1902 
Anc-  10,1880 
Mar.  30, 1006 


Jnne 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

May 

An«. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Dec 

Jnly 


13,1887 

0,1007 

27,1914 

2,1001 

6,1900 

15,1012 

21.1808 

16,1880 

10,1916 

15,1886 

11.1904 

21.1883 

20,1014 

1,1888 

21^1014 


Birthplaoa 


Obersobelden 

KSln/Rh 

Dfflweissensteln. 

Gudenbagen 

NOniberK.. ... 

Sobtean 

TIjTlng 

MQndsen 

Homberv . 

Frankfort— ...... 

Tancen 


Lot 
BOcheobronn.... 

Baanover 

Frei  Weinbelm... 
Banal. 

Zanthl II 

Eeval 

Baotren 

Rathpnow.._... 

Karbmhe 

Naubofen 

BemburfT 

Zweibrficken 

Molga. 

Stnttcait 

Cassel 

Clron 


Matarte 

GOrUts 

Mensbebn/Wttbir 

Witterda-Erfurt 

f^lSP" 

ure8dfln..__. 

do _. 

Grrifl^.„ 

Mett 

Bam  trap...... 

Dresden. .«__. 

ZeiU  .  

Thomatal 

Daiitseh. 

Dorf  Kientb/Ober-Bay- 


Poaeo. 


Stnlbow 

Altmansterol. 

Hambarg 

Atbens 


Kalpcis 

Treptow 

MOncben...... 

Wien 

MOncben. 

Lflbaek 

Wtan 

Leipcig...^.. 

Sk»rtln.._ 

Potadam 

Hambnrr... 

4o 

LAbeck 

Llebotacban.... 

Saac 

Scbwedt 

Salonika _ 

Oberhohndort. 

Staflelstein 

Wlan 

Dartmtmd 

Eaaeo 

LOnen 

Pforsbeim . 

Labiau .. 

Utanbol 

Wl^>pertal-B■rmen . 

Laipxig.. 

Hainbarg.. 

Sdiapbadi 


Obkn 

Senas 

Blnmeoao. 


Huchenfeld 

Limbmr  (LsJm).. 
Boudja  b/Payme. 

Scbliicfctem. 

Komotan 

QAu. 

Barmen 

Scbwenningen. . . . 

do 

do 

Saarbrtlcken 

AabetK. 


Br. 


Bainm... 
FnibarsL 


Last  addraas  raoorded 


Kavalk.  

Athens,  Maraistr.  S 

At*Men 

Athens.  Odn  PatHar^m  JeaiktanTr 

Salonika 

Athens -.^IIIIII.^.. 

Athens,  Isakaloff  10 '. 

Athens.  Wiliooistr.  S 

Athens,  Dodokanisoe  lU. 

Athens .. 

Athens,  Stadkmakr.  11 [ 

Atbvis,  Stadton  S 

Athens,  KomanmS 

Athens,  "Deatsche  Laftban»"JIIII' 

Salonika.  Porto  laso .....' 

Atbens,  Acbamon  152 

Salonika 

Tbaasalonlkel  \ua»at'6yiii'sa'IZ.'. 

Athens „....J_r. 

Athens,  Psychfko ''.. 

Athens,  Stadion  11 .._ 

Lariau  doc  Dimitraa .. 

Athens .. 

— do , r..iiii.i 

Athena,  Stadlonstr.  11 

Athens  _ 

do _ 

Atbens.  SOdoatropn  AG 

Athena 

Sakmika/Odoa  Etataos  »  , .  . 

Salonika,  Atbenosstr.  13 

Salonika.  Pitakou  4 

TheaMlooike  Me(.  Alexaadronst  &... 

Salonika,  DlkitlrcouO „ ,.. 

Salonika „  .      .  . 

Patras.  Aih.  DionMna'.I— 1111 '.'. 

Patns  Afioa  Dionysiou  43. 

Voloa,  Odoe  Janlkoo  183 

AtheoaTsycfalko  odos  Giaaemlon. 

Athens „... 

Tbeasalonlke  Odoe  26 

Athens  (Georgloa  Stavroo  8) ... 

Athens,  Owman  Ministry .^. 


OccnpatiaB 


.^      -  _ —  (retlNA). 
BehoQl  prtactpaL 
Mewbaat. 
GoTemess. 
Junior  bairistw. 


Ka 
riirk. 
Merd>asit. 
Elaotro  taehnirin. 


Better  Qeiral). 

Clark. 

Merchant. 


Tobiwea 
Secretary. 
Clerk 
U 


Syndfe. 

Aaaiatant  aacoadary- 

scboolt4 
Enrineer. 
Clerk. 
Coouncreiai  aoeot 
"Uaternoffibrer"  <N^ 

Tool  maker. 

Miritunt.  imihiBte 

Electro  assembler. 

TecfaaielaB. 

Meretaaat. 

nerk. 

Marebaak. 

Do. 
HoosewifB. 
Enfineer. 


AtbenV  Dcntaeh.  vlss.  laat.  Odos  Bhigfltls  20a. 
Athens,  German  aehool 


Caadia-Cretr... 
Phidias: 


Atbans  Aston  NeiMlkm  61 

Athens.. _ 

Tbeasalonlke  Odea  FokniaaS..... 

Athens 

Athens,  NlkOara  14. 

Athou _....... 

Nia  Smyrna  b.  Athens '.'.7Z. 

Athans,  Intercontlnantale  1 ... 


.....do 

Sakmika.  StraaseMaf.  AlaaadrasNo.  1. 

Salonika 

Salonika,  Koaatantlnaa  Melsntkoa  02... 

Salonika,  me  26  Oktebra 

Tbeasalonlke. 

Cavalla  b/Fa.  JOigaa-W.  lahl 

Salonika,  Kawakia  U 

Athens,  Btadion  45 

Athens,  Odos  XlkJsJS _ 

Athens,  Odysaeua,  Androotaoo  4 

Athens.  Fofeign  Offiee 

Athens,  ArachovIs45. .^ 

Athens,  Valtetzionstr.  4 

Athens,  KariUisU.  SH —— 

Athens,  Leof.  Singrou_. 

Attaeas,  Knasosu.  18 

Athens. ... 

Athens  EOispastaB  No.  66 "II 

Candia  Odosleeoa  (Inael  CieOe) 

Sakaiika 


Bnwer. 
Comaiereial 
C«anaaI]or  ol 


Assistant  secoadary- 

scbool  teacber. 
Stiuknt. 
Aiaistant  a«eaadary> 


Clark. 

Biisbi  a«TaraiB« 

ployee. 
Oovamaa^ 
Saeondary-aebool  I 
Staootyplst. 
Lancoaoei 
UmwimUL 

Do. 
Enginear. 
Mercbaat. 
Teaebv. 

Oiadoate  ■erriwat. 
Ship  broker. 
Teacber. 

Oermaa  laatnicte'. 
Master  beaver. 
None. 

Do. 
Clark. 
Merchant. 
Wetnuna. 


Athens,  'Xoftpaukommando". 

Salonika  Laoferos  Nikis  55 

Athens.  Aracbovisstr.  11 

Athens,  Aracbovia  11 

Salonika,  Odoe  Spamkm^ .. 

Patras,  Bourlomius..  ...' 

Athens  (i.  Fa.  Athanil  AG.)... 

Athena.  Odos  Hikon  4 

Athens.. 

do. 

lelaafka,  Ptri^tmn'i"''. ' 

Theaaafenike 

Satenika,  Perikleaaatr.  3 

Athens,  ridioBi  5  

Athena,  St.  Iiane  PiMs  L. 


Athens  "Deotsebe 
Athais,  Odos  Biaa  36 


Pwiwgaiirta  aactjc 

Tsaotaer. 

Merchant. 

MeetaMiic 

Merdiant. 

Caahiar. 

Frival 

Onpbiei 

ClerkT^ 

Aaaistant   aecoadary* 

school  taadbar. 
Ad  uiniatratiTe  cMt. 
Pbyaicte. 
Assistant    secondary- 


OOea 


Clerk. 

Da 
Editor. 
BonacwtfsL 


Clark. 
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A1510 


Member- 
rttipNo 


7QM343 
3710115 
3391373 
S51814I 
37333«1 
7MM73 

luna 

373330 


MtIM 


1613422 

133314 

1413339 

14I0SM 


nmm 


i73ano» 

1574743 
t743M3 

lamm 

•S181« 
3390M6 


saous 

371011« 


MOttl 

S477MT 


1MS» 
17»H4 


I 


lHM*7t 


NUMl 
IU3»>4 
IB1S147 
I06A14* 
7UM344 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION 


Nasi  fartjf  mrmbenhip  record*    Contlm 
omno— continued 


Nun* 


I  r*n,  Anns. 

KniRM,  Kbw..... 

^riiMr,  Erich .... 

-do 

flahler.  Dr.  Kiri 

K  ull,  m.  HwtMTt 

K  unz.  Kagrn 

I  uni.  I>orvnx 

lun»«.  K«rl... 

I  m.  Wwnrr .^ 

I  MMTCr,  Et« 

I  Mit«r,  rriectrleh 

I  Bhn«T.  Ladwif 

Ipinw,  Arthur 

1  efssay  Kr»<Tt.  Hatanot.. 

Ipyh.  Tritt 

1  Ahr.  Cm«t 

I  Oder.  Wolf^of 


D«t«  entered 


lel,  Jotwnn 

Ifearrks.  Anfualc 

Herkri,  Rotf 

!  rerkl*.  Riiilt 

I  Itytr.  Dr.  Knrt........ 

Mey9?n.  Riuren 

!  fpjr^en.  TrudeL... 

!f«Jl«r.  Otto 

!  lohr,  Aloys........ 


•.  M«ri». 


1  laitor.  rrtedrkii 

Mttller.  Hans 

M  Oiler.  Karl  0«art ^ 

MUllw.  Otto .- 

;  !ttll«r.  Rudolf  Krich   

!  ^auniMui.  Joh«nn  Otcrt-- 

]  IminanB,  Mariirtt* 

1  fItacMn.  r>r.  OtfrM 

I  rolt#.  BclMM 

<  «ehler.  Dr.  Erkh 

1  ache,  Emmy 

1  •Im.  Kichard , 

1  'kulmichl.  Alfooa 

1  'uilmtrbi.  Rudolf 

•«ulus.  M«rk> 

'fwin.  Roland 

'orarorrMirke.  FrIU 

. 'onweisM'.  Ludwig 

taMorf.  Hermann  ]an 
aldfl.  Oottfrlfd  W 

tauchhold.  Hans 

Laaeek,  (Jertrud 

Uaebof.  Helmut 

tMI.  Dr  Uron 

iW>te.  Friedr.  WUb 

tMt.  Mai 

loed.  Bmm 

toiler,  Bufgterd , 

taike.  Mai 

ttaier.  Curt.._ 

tohrer.  Alfred 

lohrer.  wniy 

lomain.  AlfMd 

UH 

•fei.  Martaniw 

laapart.  Robert 

Mh.UlMtaT 


1  ludotpta.  WaJtef... 

itBmim9,rMs 

Robert 

Dr.   rriedrich  WO- 


AJblo. 


mt.  Dtprothae 

^iiMntein,  Karl 

S  luerwaM.  WnhaJm_ 

JBh&far.  Krnst 

t  phftfcT.  Rwlolf 

i  chali««.  Adolf 

i  rtiallar.  Artor 

S  cbartau.  Otto. 


i  etaftoS,  Karl 

i  obeUmberc.  W'alW  H . .". ' ' 
i  ciifaKdenbauten,     UuaUv 
Martin. 

I  ebmidt.  Adalbert...: 

!  chmldt,  Helnrieb 

(  chraltt.  Adam 

!  chrvlfr,  Anna 

I  chrwk,  AnuellM».....«... 


Werner 

,  Artju 

f  efaaniMui.  Martha 

I  ehwacer.  Dr.  Helmut 

I  ehwarx.  Erieb , 

ichwari.  Paula 

i  cbwedtr.  LudvIs 


Oel. 
Urn. 

May 

Oel. 

Apr. 

Ang. 

Jaly 

May 

Ant. 

Jan. 

Ha. 
July 

May 

Mar. 

July 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 


1.1W 
1.1m 
i.ia« 

1.1183 

i.im 

I.  IIUM 
1, 19« 
1. 19S3 

uins 

1.1M0 

Uins 
i.i«« 

1,IH» 

i.i«ai 

1.IM0 

3.i«as 
i.!«a4 

l.l««7 
1.1«3 


Feb. 

I.IMS 

July 

1.19a 

Aqc 

U19W 

Mar. 

1,III4 

July 

1.19I7 

May  1,1«7 
June  1. 199 
Apr.  1. 1«0 
«lo 

May    l.l«t7 


Aof. 
Oct. 

June 

JlUM 

Apr. 
...do 
Oct. 
May 

oS! 

Mw. 

...do 

KWpC. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 

June 

Dec. 

^•^ 
Oct. 

May 

Oet. 
Jan. 
Jane 

A^: 

Jan. 
May 
May 
May 


i.i9n 

1.1940 

1.  itrn 

1.1941 
1.1933 

i.l94i 
1.1987 
1.1938 
1.1983 
1.1987 
1.1908 
1.1913 

i.199B 
1,1937 
1.1984 
l.t«39 
1,1987 
1.1933 
1.I98R 
1.1938 
1.1934 
1.1937 
1.1911 
I.  ivse 

1.1985 
1.1984 
1.1*40 
l.I«a8 
1. 1984 

i',tnk 

1,1934 
1,1941 
1.1984 
1.1998 


....  do 
Jine    lilNS 
Jan.     1, 1984 
...do 

May    1.1987 


Dee. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

May 

...  do 

May 

May 

....do 


1.1988 
1.IM0 
1.1984 
1.1983 


1.1994 
1.190 


Dee.  1. 1940 
Oct.  31,  MM 
Jan.     1.1984 


Dee. 
Juno 
Jan. 
Mar. 

Feb. 


1,1989 

19,I9«3 

1.1984 

1.1980 

i.ign 


May  1.1987 

July  1. 1941 

July  1. 1940 

May  1. 1937 

Apr.  1.1988 

AlW.  1. 1989 

Mar.  1. 1980 


Birth  date 


Feb. 

June 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

July 

Mar 

May 

Aof. 

Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

Feb. 


HU84 

\%m» 

34.1888 

7.1« 

1M888 

4.1887 
14.1900 
27. 191S 
RI910 

mim9 

19.1908 

34,1909 

M913 


Feb.  5. 1M9 
Oct.  A.  1885 
Dec.  17.1«05 
Jan.  3M8BS 
June  4. 1910 
Dec  31.1905 

July  38.1993 
Apr.  II.  lWt9 
June  II.  I9DI 
Feb.  28.1907 
May    9.19U0 

Jan.  11.1908 
Apr.  3il9DS 
June  17.1888 
Joae  38.1808 

Feb.  18,1905 


Jan. 
Dee. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

June 

June 

Oct. 

May 

July 

Oct. 

Not. 

Mar 

May 

Aot- 

Jane 

Aug 

^ 
Oct 

Aug 

Aug 

Apr 

Feb 

Feb 

Jan 

Jan. 

May 

July 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 

Sept 

Mar. 

Not 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Apr. 


9.1900 
18,  1903 

7.1850 
X190ft 

1,1911 
34,1903 
3ai903 
14.  1913 
la  1913 
17,1988 

«^1883 

saian 

15,1904 
30,1907 

iai8oo 

3011808 
AU07 
I4,IW> 
32.I90U 
17,1904 
3.1908 
17, 1918 
36.1908 
14,199« 
11.  19fW 
24,  \»S2 
3,190i-, 
8.1912 

3m9oe 
Mtm 

XI.  1888 
31.1903 
3^1917 
38,1888 
3011991 
2X190S 
aL1913 


Feb.  1M9Q8 

Apr.  3011903 

Feb.  2311901 

Jan.  21.1883 

July  311913 


Apr. 

Oet. 

Not. 

June 

Apr 

July 

Mar. 

Oct. 


4.1908 
37. 1896 

9^1880 
3ai903 

Z1912 
3a  1910 

M80e 

^1910 


Sept  1,1903 
Mar.  13,1884 
Dee.    4.1883 


Jane 
Not. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


3,1906 

3,1911 

13^1808 

13,1870 

IIMO 


IB,  1804 
KI880 
3D,lua8 
3,1905 
7.1802 
flept.  KI900 
Apr.   10^1885 


Apr. 
Jan. 
May 

Apr. 
Feb. 


Birth  plaea 


COIL 
V 


!HBiinersfeld_.. 
Oraudent.. ....... 

Athena .. 

...do 

8cbfliMlield 

Altona.  

Mahldorf 

Ansbach 


M  finchen 

^chtetal 

Hainrichaa 


Biabrich. 
Dreeden. ._.... 

Eisenaiekaa 

Olden  horg 

FreihuTf........ 

PDortbefin 

Leipsig ... 


Heidelberg 

do 

Berlin 

Dortnmnd-BOrde. 


HOxtcr. 


Salonika. 
Wippra.. 


Heidelberg 

Wien 

Softs 

Zw«olU.„ 

Berlin.  

Hlrscn  berg., ...... 

Wuppertal 

Dann!«adt„ 

Mendorf 

WiM. 


do 

Athens 

Nftmhert 

Uridonhcim 

Pittena     

Hamburg 

Leehnits/Siebenb. 

OMwbarg 

Knschlaa 

LObeck 

Patoas 

Neuwfed 

Berlin 

Hamburg 

Emden 

Baatien 

Berlin 

Athens 

do 

Kaawl 

do 

J«o»-Taar.lI^r"I 

Sakmika 

Maini-Kaatd 


KohlAirt 

Salonika 

-..do 

RUhlingen...... 


AofM>arg. 


KM     

ANertham. ........... 

Waltersdorf 

Trankebar/lndion.... 

Warder 

BerUn 

Seifirsdorf 


Frankfort  i^M 

Ham  bom 

Bamberg....... 

Athena.  

PTuUendorf 


BerNn.... 

Font 

DiMden.. 
Leipeig... 

Berlto 

Aaehen.. 
BrOnn... 


Athens.  Od.  I 

1,  (<<tnBl 


do 
Caadla  (ret 
Athens.  Phil 
Athens. : 
Athens.  Tt 
Athens.  (>do«< 
Salonika.  U 


Athens.  Sii 

Athens    . 

Salonika, 
.Athrn.i 

.\theiis.  '    '*>«  i 
Athens,  ^okr 
Athens.  I 

Voloe,At 
Salonika. 
Athens  fPiye 
Athens.  Kr 
Athens.  Ddoe  1 

Athens.  0« 

...  -l- 
Atht-ns.  St 
Athens,  Odoe] 

Athens.  a« 

Thpss)»i,>nlka  ] 
OniN-  Kirks  1 

Patroe. 
.Athens 
Thessnlorulra. 
Athens- Ki 
AttaM,! 


Athens.  Ja 

.Athens  

Athens  F'sye 
Patra.^  Ileal. 
Athens.  LeoTI 
...do 
Salonika. 
No  address  i 
Athens,  Illpi 
Atbiw 
FatraB/.\ 
Athens.  Uyi 
Patras 
Athens.  Junksl 
AdMM.  .vchi 
.\ks 
I'hf 
Kc 


AtlHM, 

Atbans, 

Athens 
Athens. 
Athens 
Athens,  Pi 
Athens.  , 
Salonika 
Athens.  Alt 
Ath«'ii<.  A 
Athi'iis.  A 
Thc.<«nlonll 
....do 


Athens 
Athen.s.  Siadl 
Salonika.  Pa 
Atbeiu,  Faai 

Tbeaaalonl 

Thill  nike. 

Atb«ub/1 

Naa 

Athens.. 
...  do.. 

Athens. : 
Athens. 
Athens. 
Ministry. 

Athens 

do  

Athens.  Phi 

Athens. 
Athens.. 
Athena,  As 
Athen-s,  Xfl 
Athens. 


LeoB 


Athens,  Roe ' 
Athens,  .Vea  : 
Athens.  Ml 
Corfu. . 
Athens. 
Athens  (1 
Athens,  Nea  I 


^;^ 
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Oeeapatioo 


Mevbif^ 

ahk>lfo 


Innkeeper. 

Do. 
None. 
Engineer. 

lAnKua«e  instructor. 
Doctor  of  phUoeophy. 
rharroacist 
."Student, 
rierk. 

Master  printer. 
Aviessor  (coott). 
Teacher. 

Assistant    secondary- 
MbMltcMber. 

Official. 

fWk. 

Factory  manapr. 

Merchant. 

Assistant    secondary 

school  teacher. 
Bricklayer. 
Teacher. 
Aifent. 

Setter  (jewel). 
Assistant    secondary- 


"D. 


«0M41 

033388 
1733413 
7877351 


33BOB06 
1814173 

7383048 


(eoort). 

None. 

Merchant. 

Airfield    manager, 
L.  H." 

Assistant     secondary- 
school  teacher. 

Machinist. 

Graduate     mining     so- 
gincer. 

Merchant. 

E-lltor. 

rierk. 

Master  workman. 

Reichshank  derk. 

Student. 

Nursery  teacher. 

Pharmacist. 

Housewife. 

Farmer. 

Mechanic. 
Do. 

None. 

Merchant. 

Book  dealer. 

CnnsinieMcB  foreman. 

I'angnnga  instructor 

Madilne  btiilder. 

Paper  techniciaa. 

Ckrk. 
Do. 

Director. 

Clerk. 

Printer 

Electro  engineer. 

Clerk. 

Workshop  toreman 

Editor. 

Merchant. 

None. 

Student. 

Housewi'ei 

None. 

Autn  machinist. 

Assistant  secondary 
school  teacher. 
Do. 

Denul  technician. 

Secretary. 

Oraduate  farmer. 

Assistant  secondary 

schMl  teacher. 
Teacher. 

Master  workman. 
Kleetrirlan. 
Theology  licentiate. 
FMectriclan. 
Asaambkr. 
Polioa  aamant 
Student. 

Business  manager. 
Merchant. 
Do. 

Newspaper  secrstary. 

None. 

Storpkeeper'i  assistant. 

Teacher. 

Assistant    secondary 

school  teacher. 
Engineer. 
Trchnieian. 
Correspondent. 
Language  inatrtictor. 
Chief  engineer. 
Rooaewfli. 
Chenrirt. 


714Ha 
U3SBM 


3288733 

7088338 
3403334 
71I3I91 

SSIR.'.'^S 
8S144«6 

4483(U8 
ra8741l 

71121 S4 


708IM8 

7024355 
3454088 


iehwelteer,  Richard 

Schwflrbel,  Herbert. 

Bgraja.  Martha 

Hiebert.  Ernst 

Siegmond,  Keinlard 


PwT,  tea. 

Spie 

Btvke. 


Georg 

Huca-. 


Btekl.  Anna  Maria 

Dr.  Ernst. 

>.  HrlR'* 

StMM.  Osksr  Erwin 

BInBMr.  Dr.  Robert 


Btruenwe,  Kar.  Aug.  Ton... 

Statael.  Willy 

Fasseroth.  Alice _........ 

Puswrutt.  Hans 

Thnaa.  Albert 

Trolpr.  Willlhald 

Tsehira,  Arnold 

Urtf.  rvMihka. 

Vlcaru?,  Axel 

Vock,  Emrt „ 

Vonderlagc.  Bernard,  doctor 

ofphUoM>phy 

Voraoer,  Ferdiand  

Waener,  HcmiMin 

Walthcr.  HeinrMi 

WarwaroTsky.  Anton 

Wawra,  Alms 

Wawrettko.  QOnther 

Weber.  Beria 

Weber,  Helnrich 

Winkler,  Rudolf 

Wlrsrhinr.  Philipp 

Wolf,  Hans  'Ifiti 

W  rede.  Dr.  W  altber 

Zahn,  Anr^ 

Zeller.  Ebcrbard.  doctor  of 

medicine. 


Date  entered 


Feb. 
May 
Ang. 
Sept. 
May 

Jan. 

June 

May 

Not. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

July 

May 


i.isas 

1.1987 
1.1980 
1.1939 
1.1937 

1.1931 
1.1993 

1.1933 

1.1930 
1,1938 
1.1930 
1.1933 
1.1837 


Oet.  1.1933 


Apr. 
May 
Sept. 
Mar 
May 

May 

Jnly 
Sept 
July 
May 

Apr. 

June 

Oct 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

May 


.do. 


1.1939 
1.1933 
1, 19S3 
1,1998 
1.1938 

1,1937 
1.1938 

1. 1*31 
1.1983 
1.15*37 

1,1830 
1.1934 
1.1937 
1.1941 
1.1030 
1.1833 
1.1983 

i.ig« 


June 
May 
Jan. 
June 
May 


1.1984 
1.1987 
1.1934 
1.1934 
1,1937 


Birth  daU 


Bept  18. 1903 
Not.  11. 1911 
Auk.  31,1896 
June    M90S 

Sept.  21, 1903 

Jan.  31,  IR87 
Jan.  3ai<i90 
May  ao.  1901 

Not.  14,1908 
Apr.  30.19)0 
IS,  pjao 
aaihKM 

13, 1913 


Aug 
Oct. 
July 


Birtbplaoe 


Aug.  38,1906 

Sept.  8,1900 
Oct.  12,1905 
June  I.M9II 
Dor.  21, 1.S84 
Feb.     6^  1008 


Oct. 
Jan 

Mar 
Oct. 

Aug. 

Dec 

.Feb. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Bept. 

Oct. 

Aur. 

Apr. 

May 

Mar. 

June 

Jnne 

Dw. 

Sept. 


17, 1910 
31,11103 
24,1897 
5,1.<W8 
19, 1S9C 

17.1903 
28,1885 
17,1892 
21.1909 

1.1900 
31.1903 
13,1901 
15,1900 
1M8W 

6,1896 
12;  1913 

5,1893 
19,1904 

3,1900 


Bttrwalde 

Thrssaluuike 

Athens .._ 

Brandonburg ..... 

Uarburg-Wbg 

Pforsheim 

Neugarten 

Uibeck 

Dnbrovnlk 

Oberaltstadt 

Neustadt/Aisch 

Cbeninitz/£a 

Stattsart 

Stettin 

Nfimberg 

Asensburg .. 

Allcnstcia'Ostpr 

Lelptig 

Qoarb 

Freiburg  Br 

Briinn 

Berlin-Char  lottcn  burg 

Salonika 

Hamburg 

Ores 

SUitUrart. 

Valparaiso  .    . 

Wicn 

LAuterwaaacr. 

Berlin-Char  lottenborg 

Alt  .Nuifra 

FranWcnhausen 

Frankfurt/M 

...do 

Neu  Z«ysch 

Marburg . 

Calatnata 

Stuttgart ........... 


Last  address  recorded 


Athens,  Odos  Stad^on  11 . 

Athens 

Athens  (AkHdcmlestr.  3^ .„ 

Athens,  Aristippou  2 ......... 

Athens  German  school 

Veloe  Ocrman  CoasulstaL. ^ 

PtraeoB.  Metaavtr.  syi 

Athene.  Araerkia  4 

Athena,  Feldpagt.Kr.  00800  A.  O 

Salonika 

Athens ', 

Athens-Cavalla,  JostinlaBon  8 II! 

Athens  Oemanaehool I.] 

Athens  "Lnfthanaa" 

Athens,  Miltiadonstr.  8 ; 

Athens.  Rue  Phidias 

Olympia.  "Deulsch.  Grabungsbaus". 

Corfu 

Patras,  Paper  actory  Egl , 

Athens,  Pbidiaaetr.  2 .. 

AUiens  (F;vias  74).  ....,™ 

Athens,  Dim-Kallifrona  76 „ 

SakwUfca,  ArisltaiuBS  t. 

Theasalonike,  Oennan 

Athens.  Kyr.  Lonkarooa .... 

Alliens,  Oi«iJion  1 .. 

Athens.  Kleomcnosstr.  3 

Athens,  Keitthshahnfnnkstelle 

Athens,  Looforcs  Alexandras  17 ...... 

.Athens 

Athens.  PUusstr.  1  Dt.  Archaeolog.  Inst 

Athens 

Volos,  Odoa  Cooatanta  3 

Athena.  Vacrron  15a 

Athena  (Aracbobistr.  11) 

Athena.  Phidiaastr.  1 

Athens.  Philoiels  17 

Athens-D.  W.I.  KipUUsao   


Ocenpatiaa 


Engi 
Kditer 

OOTOI 

Printer. 
Assistant 


aaeondary 


PriTate  teacher. 

SlilpbaUdiiH 

Reprceentati^ 

ness). 
ChUdnn's 


Agent. 

Uooaewifa. 

Arrheologist. 

Litbogmpher. 

Rolling-machine    oper» 

tur. 
Atsitant. 
Teadw. 
Ckrk 
Agent. 
Assistant  secondarF- 

school  teadMr. 
Mercbani. 
Pli 

Ceoii 
Ele<1 
Qovf 

Coasultate  aecretary. 
Home  eoooomics  tMcber . 
Architect. 
Master  milkr. 
Merchant. 
Teacher. 
Becretary. 
Clerk. 
Phyiidaa. 
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3086409 
7034»1S 
8454002 
Sa2140 
1446100 


3398294 

952050 

14HM8 

MnM 

3401380 
1738813 

1738430 
7085148 
84SM4 

858587 
1730090 


3783900 
3454981 
7OSO0S2 
3081387 

inoui 

mean 


mtuo 

MWia 

1115202 
0606788 


BtrwaM.Dorotbe*. .... 

Baltaw,  Kmil  Dr 

Bertram,  Otto 

Block,  Paul  .  - 

BAMcber,  Rudolf 

Bobnenlcrger.  Hermann.... 

Burse,  Whifrled 

Camphaoaen.  Wilheiai 

DyckholT,  Hans 

Dilobek,  Err.st , 

Eggelin.  Hans 

Eggenhofcr,  Sepp 

Ebrlich.  Rudotf... 

FeiW.  Karl , 

Ueinrich,  Klae 

Ilelmcr,  Eduaid..... .... . 

Jfelmer,  Marie 

Beyer,  Belene ..... 

Heyer,  Karl , 

Boenlelte,  Waller 

BtHk,IlK 

IdriTlIana  (kVi) 1..!! 

Iffland,  Jobannea 

Just,  Otto 

Kaatasch,  FlUi  WtUtr 

Piraiann,  Frani 

•.Willy 

Hnbert 

haulen  Gust.  Mar- 
tin. 

Schmidt.  AdaBiart 

i^cfamidt.  Eosin 

gchmttt,  Adam 

oi!liuja<w. 


June    1.1087 


June    1,M8> 


Eebrage,  Georg. 

Bchredc,  AmeHeae. 

Schwab,  Fnns 

Sebwart,  Xifch 


Oct.  I,  itM 
Apr.  38^1986 
Jan.     1.1984 


Apr.  1. 1833 
June  1. 1932 
Mar.    1,1984 


Apr.  1.1933 

Jane  l.  I«S3 

Jan.  1,1934 

Feb.  21. 1943 

July  1. 1033 

Aug.  1,1086 

May  L'isSO 

Oet.  1, 1933 

June  1.1883 


Oct.     1.1983 

May"i*ioe3" 

Mar.    1,1932 
™...„_... 


Dee.  18,1014 


Oct     2, 1901 


May  21,1905 
May  11,1902 
Oct.     7,1891 


July  31,1895 
Oct.  21.1902 
Apr.  29,1897 


Mar.  8^1902 
Mar.  21, 1905 
Dec.  23.1R97 
Oct.  30,1913 
Nov.  20,  lUti 
Oct.      1, 1906 

JaiiV  26,'i894' 

beoI"4,"M07' 


Nov.  18, 1806 
Mm-'."  8,"  1809" 
Mar.  22,1809 
Mar."9,'iwi" 


Berlin. 


FmkfurtlM. 


Erfurt 

B^ckrabnn.%..... 

Berlin 

Rheydt 

Paderbom 

Klalga 

Braunaebweigl_. 

Plancgg 

Tarn  ow  Its.. 

UtuAeinlWWit. 


LkboUehn. 


Elbfaig/Weitpr.. 

Anlonne 

Braunschweig™ 

Konipsberg..... 

Erbach...... 

Daisburg....i.. 

Kiagea'fmtll 

SaiiniknIIII 


Brftnn ...... ......... 

BrombCTg_.n. 

Nordenham... . 

I'DOMOn...  ......... 


Athena,  Paychiko. 


Atktiu,  PropfiaeonSe 

Athens,  Ckr.  SmfmUIS 

Athens.  Patissia.  AU.  LoaiaTt... 

Aikcu,  Kvrnarou  7 

Athens ..... 

Athens,  Sekratcusao 

Alt-Phakron/37  Terpsicfaoris 


Alt-Phaleron.  Odos  Proto8  33 

Athens.  AsiiUpiou  3 

Atheaa.  Tennisklub  Athena 


Atltnu,  Pmntpiittemiom  11 

Safeniic.  Bramtrei  fix 

jUiiiu',  Siadion'lY.'." 

Attaeos.  Stadion  II 

Salonika,  MetropoMr.  78_ 

Patras,  c/o  E.  B.  ManaRaid  Dimitropeuloa.. 

Athens 

Salonika,  Barllaos  Odos  Marat  bonos 

Baltoo  14,  Ampelokipaus/Athens _. 

Athens,  EUisponton  BS 

Tppokratusftz 


Salonika.  Perlkleoetr.  1 

Aiken*  OarUtmtT.tr 

Athens,  Nikitara  H 

Castella  a/Puriua 

Atbois.  Pangratc  IligratasIIIin.IIIIII 


Athens,  AHrsis  13 

Athens,  Odos  ATttdknrii  It 

Athena,  Petralona,  Ktia8ifontoa48. 
Athena.  StaHan  11 


Maid. 

JUrmter  (Sitmmu  AO). 

Aferehcnt. 

Electrician. 


MarObant 
Da. 
Do. 

OradaaU 

Dentist. 

Bperts 

Ilousewifi, 


Htuttvifi. 

S'une. 

Cable  aaaembler. 

Merchant. 

QovemeaL 

Ptomber. 

Teacher. 


OiDBiang. 

Farmer, 
DentM. 


Engtnear, 
Mcrdkant. 


(aa- 


Mcrehant. 


uar  HO.  8 

(NoTg.— RaHea  ar«  oorreetlons  to  the  mahi  Hat  or  aoppiementary  list  .No.  1.    (M)  nftrr  the  name  indicates  that  the  name  ia  In  the  N8DAP  general  card  81e,  (9)  tedtetn  It  ia 

smong  the  appUoatloaa  lor  ■—berahip) 


1730430 
3744806 
4009475 


3771019 


Arnold,  Walter  (M) 

B«breM,Wilhelm(2) 

Brettachnelder,  Lotte  (2)_.. 

Eiaenrcteb,  Joaefinc  (3) 

Flaehearaky,  Jotaaoaaa  (3)_ 
Orooa,  Uraob  (S 


July 

1.1903 

Jtuic 

4,1936 

Frb. 

31,1937 

May 

1.1937 

Sept. 

1.1936 

Not. 

3,1936 

Jan. 

6,1894 

July 

8,1886 

Mar. 

10.1909 

Apr. 

6,1891 

Apr. 

18,1087 

8evCl%19Q3 

Kftndler. 

SoeatA^'eatf. 

teUngen-Oti 

Bad  Afbling. 

Oera/Tbfir. 

Trta^....^ 


Salonika  (Theaaakmlke),  Agnoaton  Stratlotoa  14. 

Pirias,  Btnlria-Lysas  naton 

Salonika,  Odoe-Logotheton  • 

Athena,  Araebovia  11 .^ ... . 


Atheaa8,Pakmia 


i8.Pakn 
.Anebo' 


Tie  11 


Maattfbotcbec. 


Teacher. 

Weavhig  tedmlclKD. 
Aaafstant  aeecBdary* 


I 


I 


i 


A1512 


imiiD 


i7« 
MM  Mm 

mmtft 


I'  iJl   it 
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MoMi  Pvty  mtmb0r$Mp  rtoofd*    Contini 

uvr  MO.  •— «ontla| 


Nmm 


lUuff ,  RtlMMh  VM  (D . . .  ■ 

&M%«fL:::;: 

'S'ESTaiIS.km).., 

-       ,r»fU»r  (M) 

n^) 

.     WM^Ii       

Afilutf  (Nf)    

.Willy  (Ml,. 

..   If*  <n "*"!!',, 

Ml|«".  Hl)fllAii|  Oixiri  (I).. 

krtiMhwttt,  M«i  (4* 


DAIC  immw 


Not.  II,  im 

(>•(.  7,  IIM 
Jm.  it.  I||7 
Mar   •.IWT 


UrtHteM 


Mm.  at,  im 

fW.  T.im 
July  14),  IM 


IMV  H'M 


tSit 


3 

MM 


I 


» 


BMllI 


,  Hrtiil  ffMiKM) 

.#1.  ffjm*  <Mt 

'•>'M'»'l.(Wl.j^....„*,.,. 


i 


NarilNi«AN,  i'lMM  <1..M.<. 

|l«H(M'lMf,  Cltrtiiliiii  (t) 

',  Tlliltd) 


IK 


S«)UU| 


Mr. 


Spttker.  what  doet  our  Bttte  De- 


pftrtm  mt  propose  about  th«  known  Nasi 


Party 
What 
about 


know 


man's 


lUvyri}.  (It.......... 

MimuiU.  KribtiM) 

HfhM,  llntUrM  O) 

liraiii>r.  ll»liirl«R  (N)...... 

■MiMr.  Kitrl  (M) 

ThntM,  llfi  ifii'li  rt)  ,..,,„. 

't  ll||«IM»,  (  li'lllVIM  (4),...... 

Nciiil.fT,  W  III*  'Mi 

U  !•  >\\-r,  II  '■  •  ........ 

*i.?!L!'.-Vifc'i,*  r '  i.  •••••••• 

wfaMMt  thw  (M). .«..■•■. 

WMi#,  Hani  Mart  told)  ... 

WvnMr.  Mai  Kriili(M),... 

Wrtirl,  raul  «) 

Wltttnwin.  KduaH  (M).... 
^^  ••IhTir  lli-linnih  (M) 

■IMI.  LMasM  FMN  (w-*>««* 


wm 

Ajir    VAIMA 
Mar.   «,  IIM 

m;.v.'w.'iia4' 

A|*r.  M,IMM 

«ay'  i.lMl 
•r,  MIWA 

)l«.  A  lUMI 
,W1  I,  II'M 
May  M,  IMa 
A|ir,  I,  |M» 
l\um    klMH 

May    \,\m 


A|if     I,  li — 

lltlHI      7,  IttU 

^iie  i\  lyiii 

Ha.   ^  Ml 
Apr.  lAlaan 

Nvv.Mim 

|)M,     I.IMM 


ll#l|DfOf|Q»«*»«««9»»««««« 

Hi'^'.mJi J  ************** 
BB9f9wM99v  »••••••••••• 

•••tff •■tfl«aa««it**« 
t ••fl*a«ti*«f«a  • 
•  ••««tt«fl»a«i>  *  ' 

n  j"Of^*'  ■       ■•#•#•••#•••' 
ft!  K»ii<Min«Mi    . 
imAwuMtvku  MiiM^wt 

MaiHllHillM  .     ., 

All>Mialhiiwili       , 


........... ' 


.......i. 


Jan, 
Atw. 


II.  I»'M 
AI«H 


Mar. 
Mar, 


I.  IIM 

a,iM7 
l.l«t 

I,    WM 
I.    HU 


A|ir.  mil 


Ma»  Hi,  liHH 

aav.  ia,laM 
•m,  r.iail 

(M,  M^IRW 
|tM<    KIMM 

iitti* )«,  iivH 
W,  m.  iMT 
A|ir.  WkiaMi 
Jan.    1^  IMM 

May   T.iNl 

Jan.  7.  law 
raiit,n.iwM 
Mar,  «,  IHW 
Apr.  iK  li'H 
Mpt.    T.  t«»4 

M.  Aim 


KnfW« 

'  '*W  •  !■•••••*■ 

Ila<l  Cannatalt 

^..•Iw 
■•r<(«wlMh/UM»tiliurii,. 

aroii|irlht*N'liMt«...,,., 

Vllrniifr"  

hiMwit^ltutoiulih  

karllii  (  iiwitittpttltttrf,. 
rK«Min|ia 

IMfttWIt    .  *  aaasaaf  ••#••#  • 
K(Fllllfl«Mlt  •«•••••■«••■  ■ 

Anaafmri    ...^ 

MrniiitAiiliwvIt, 

I<i>rliii 
K(Mi)a 

Itlaiiliii. 
(wMlant 


■■■•••■••a 
••■•••••a 
•••■aaaa 


«•••••!• 


Wohlaii/NfhiM 


t/fliiflf  .  . 

Klollltrrr'trrigtb 
Kir  III  •/.•ti 
Kanrrl     . 

urohlutfai 
Www     . ., 


AUmm.  Ar 


HJ«l4iii  Kail 
AMMM.  Km 


Allwiii,  Af 
Kllnu  >  'N 

Ain<n«,  < 

to 

AlhatM, 


iHMttO 

'KUnI.  O 

•airai, 

Alll«H« 

Knrhi 
Alh«tH.  R| 

AlllMW,] 

rirm*.  T 
N'tnl'U 

Mail'   1 1 
Auiaif  '  'I 

Mllitil>>  > 

11*1 1  '>i| 

AlMii. 

Ath#tw- 
mindlka, 
ratral.G 
Atn«iui.i 

'tlhana,j 


Alhana, 
PMua. 


membars  In  Oreace  and  Turkey? 
doea  our  State  Department  know 
the  praaant  relationships  between 
Vaals  and  the  present  Turkish  and 
dratk  Oovemmentst  Does  our  State  De- 
partmint  know  whether  or  not  any  of 
these  men  are  deliberately  stirring  up 
troubl»  In   those   countries?    Do   they 


whether  or  not  the  treat  Cora' 


munla ;  "bugaboo."  to  use  President  Tru* 


word  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Earle  of 


2  wMka  ago.  la  being  propagated  by 
these  Haal  PArty  members  in  the  ac- 
cepte<  Hitler  manner?  What.  Mr. 
Speak  T.  are  these  Nazis  doing  In  Turkey 
and  Greece  today?  The  American  peo- 
ple wtnt  to  know. 

I  Include  an  Item  from  the  Washing- 
ton P(ist  of  April  3  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 


nvMAJi  cAxxa 


U«t 


former 

TMlad 

him 

1 

his 

Man 

Tba 

Mr. 
Barla 
tng  hltai 
bead  cr 


The  President's  letter  said: 

"I  appraelate  vary  much  your  nota  of 
r\uiry  as  and  I  am  vary  happy  to  b«  infer 
af  your  dacialon  with  rtfsrd  to  the  Ami 
Antl>Communlat  Aaaoalatlon. 

'  Paopla  ara  vary  mueh  wrought  up 
tha  Communlat   buiaboo,'  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  country  la  perfectly 
as  far  sa  eommunlam  la  conoamsd— we 
too  many  aana  people. 

"Our  Oovernment  Is  made  for  the 
of  the  people  and  I  don't  believe  there 
erer  come  a  time  when  anyone  win 
want  to  overturn  It." 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  the  Amei 
paople  think  that  our  officials  In  Wi 
Ington  are  busy  and  sometimes  I 
the  American  people  are  right — pat 
Urly  In  regard  to  the  State  Departi 
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PRn|u>SLrHU.   April  2. — George  H.  Earle, 
Mlnlater  to  Bulgaria  and  Auatrla,  re- 
tonight  that  President  Trtiman  wrote 
eommunlam  waa  a  '  bugaboo"  Juat 
before  the  Chief  Executive  launched 
Orteo-Turkiah  aid  program  to  block  Rua- 
li  hltrattona. 
letter  waa  dated  PUbruary  3g. 
Truman '•  latter  was  a  reply  to  one 
kad  written  to  the  Prealdent  mform« 
that  he  had  decided  to  realga  aa 
the  Aroerloan  Anu-Communlat  Aa- 
aoaiauba. 
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or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOirrAMA 
Of  TBM  HOUn  OP  RXPRBINTA1 

Monday.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  MANSPXELD  of  Montana. 
Speaker,  there  la  no  mystery  bel 
Prealdent  Truman's   magnificent   _ 
dUng  of  the  moai  difficult  Job  In 
world— th«  Praaldney  of  the  Ui 
Bla  couraga.  his  common 
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dent  Truman?  Old  doubts  and  unoartaia- 
tlaa  are  disappearing.  Tba  Prealdent  Is  mor- 
Ing  with  asauranoa  and  aplomb  Into  all  aorta 
of  grave  problems.  Ha  la  aaatunlng  a  role  of 
poaltlve  leadership.  And  his  popularity  Is 
rising  suadlly. 

In  spiu  of  an  alaetloa  whleh  gave  Oongrass 
to  tha  Rapublleaos.  Mr.  Truman  Is  growing 
in  ststure.  Many  Republicans  are  praising 
the  frsnknaas  with  which  Ha  put  tha  Oraak 
and  Turkish  problem  before  Oonf^aas,  His 
ralstlons  ritb  Oongrass  often  are  frlantfly 
and  eooparativei  tbey  laefc  bitterness  even  en 
party  mattan.  And,  as  a  nuuli  of  aoBgraa> 
sioAai  aitaam.  Mr,  Truman  is  toeing  eaaeptad 
froM  tlM_proposai  ban  against  third  terms. 

A  nsw  lYuman  U  emerging,  a  man  entirely 
different  from  the  fumbling  and  Inept  person 
who  WHS  daplotad  In  tha  eampsign  spaeebes 
of  If4f  Waiehlna  him  In  aalloa  now,  the 
Damncrais  ars  piohlaa  up  new  aeurage  and 
the  Rapublleans  ars  daeidlng  thai  be  will  be 
no  pushover  In  tbs  nsit  PrNtdsntlal  aam> 
paign, 

In  the  diaputas  of  last  summer  and  under 
tba  aampaiin  battering  of  autumn,  Mr,  Tru- 


's  oopularity  shrank  to  a  point  at  whleh 
•r *y  11  percent  uf  the  foters  approved  of  the 


way  he  was  ruanlna  the  Prealdeney.    tlnae 

ibedi 

page  Ig  Indleatas. 


thsn,  hs  has  ollmbad  steadily,  ss  the  ohart  on 


Most  of  his  gains  have  been  made  sines  the 
Hepubllean  Congress  took  over.  Setween  the 
low  paint  of  Oetober  and  the  time  Congress 
|g|i»md  In  January,  Mr,  Truman  pieked  up 
only  IbfH  points  un  the  Gallup  polla.  He 
gained  ll  mora  puints  in  January  for  ap- 
proval uf  the  Job  he  was  doing,  snd,  ay  Mareb, 
bad  brought  fti  pereeat  of  tns  voters  to  the 
point  of  saylna  they  would  vote  for  a  Demo- 
crat for  Presldsnt  If  the  election  were  leld 
then,  ror  PresldenUal>e(Ntlon  purpoaN. 
the  strength  of  Mr  Trumsn  Is  Indlstlnguish- 
abis  from  thst  of  his  psrtr 

Ourini  ths  period  In  which  his  popuisrity 
WM  rising  Mr.  Truman  was  engaged  m  a  series 
of  works  of  prime  importance.  He  slugged  It 
out  with  John  L.  Lewis,  made  a  bid  for  coop- 
eration with  ths  Republican  Congress,  got  rid 
of  acme  of  bla  sdviaers,  diaoardDd  moat  of  tbs 
war  cotttrola.  preaenud  a  budget  which  Re> 
publicana  are  finding  hard  to  out.  and  choae 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  George  C.  MarahsU  to 
be  Secretary  of  State. 

Behind  thla  rise  In  popular  eeteem  Ilea  a 
atory  of  a  changmg  approach  to  national 
problcRM.  Mr.  Truman  fell  heir  to  a  gov- 
ernmental method  created  to  fit  the  working 
habiu  of  his  predecessor,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. It  did  not  fit  Mr.  Truman.  That  sys- 
tem has  been  dlacarded.  A  new  one  Is  takmg 
Its  place. 

Mr.  Rooaevelt  had  developed  a  highly  par- 
aonallsad  form  of  government.  He  had.  from 
the  days  of  the  flrat  brain  truat  In  the  1032 
campaign,  a  group  of  intimate  advlaera  that 
often  atood  cloeer  to  him  than  any  Cabinet 
offlcer  Numeroua  Jealoualea  and  dlaputea 
arose  from  this  operation.  Some  of  them 
overlapped  Into  the  Truman  adminlatratlon. 
Mr.  Trtiman  found  that  he  could  not  work 
that  way. 

A  Cabmet  Government  la  being  Installed  to 
fit  Mr  Truman 'a  manner  of  working.  Un- 
official advlaera  play  nothing  lUce  aa  tmpor> 
tant  a  part  in  hla  operatlona  aa  do  membera 
of  hla  Cabinet.  HU  peraonal  Incllnatlona 
lead  him  toward  a  regularity  of  procedure  into 
which  thla  method  flta. 

Before  the  Prealdent  called  In  Republlcana 
and  the  leadera  of  hla  own  party  In  Congreaa 
fc"  a  talk  about  the  Greek  and  Turklah  altu- 
atlon.  he  held  a  full-dreaa  Cabinet  meeting 
at  which  every  phase  of  the  problem  was 
thrashed  out  Methods  of  handling  It  were 
troroughly  discussed.  The  main  courae  of 
action  waa  agreed  upon  at  thla  meeting. 

With  hla  courae  decided,  the  Prealdent  be- 
gan hla  negotlatlona  with  Oongreee.  After 
discusetona   with   oongreeslonal  leaders,  he 
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took  the  problem  to  Capitol  HUl  In  a  per- 
aonal speech  to  a  Joint  session. 

With  soms  varlattona  this  Is  the  typical 
Truman  approach  to  a  big  problem.  Thla 
doee  not  mean  that  Mr.  Truman  doea  not 
oonsult  with  sxperu  ouuide  his  Cabinet.  He 
doee.  He  oollecta  all  the  Information  he  can 
and  then  makes  hu  decision.  His  closest 
friends  say  that  no  ons  person  or  group  of 
persons  can  be  said  to  maks  up  Mr.  Truman's 
mind  for  him, 

Full  authority  is  given  to  aaab  Cabinet  p(B« 
aer  to  deal  with  the  problema  instds  his  own 
balllwlefe,  The  relationship  between  Mr, 
Truman  and  the  Cabinet  reaemblN  that  be- 
tWMn  the  bead  of  a  big  corporation  and  lU 
d0Mh«isi>t  chiefs. 

Wban  a  problem  oversprasds  ons  depart* 
ment.  or  affeeu  the  policy  of  the  entire 
Oovernment,  it  is  thrashed  out  st  a  fulU 
dress  Cabinet  inaetlni,  snd  often  the  deal* 
slon  of  the  Cabinet  becomes  the  aourie  the 
Fresldsnt  follows  This  is  what  happened 
when  the  meat  controls  were  thrown  off  tut 
autumn,  when  ths  declitnn  was  made  to  Aght 
11  out  with  Jnhit  L.  Lewu,  and  again  in  the 
Oreek-Turklsh  crisis. 

Two  points  of  view  are  repreatntad  In  the 
Cabinet!  One  Is  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltl* 
eal.  The  other  Is  thst  of  eaperieneed  oolltl- 
elans.  The  Cabinet  members  ars  finding 
that  the  FrNldent  glVN  the  greatest  welgtit 
to  purely  nonpolltloal  opinions, 

The  nonpolltlcal  group  ineludN  lecre- 
tariss  Marsnsll;  Averell  Harrlmsn,  of  Com- 
msrcs;  Jamss  V  Purreatnl,  of  Nsvy;  Julius 
A.  Kruf,  of  Interior;  and  Robert  F.  Fatter- 
son,  War.  All  are  eaperleneed  In  public 
Nrvice  and  none  has  a  political  background. 

Secretary  John  W,  Snyder,  of  Treasury, 
falls  Into  ths  same  general  grouping,  but 
his  long  snd  close  friendship  with  ths  Fresl- 
dsnt somswhat  seta  him  apart  from  the 
others.  His  political  ambitions  are  chiefly 
for  the  Freeldent. 

Four  members  of  ths  Csbinet  have  a  strong 
Dsmooratic  Party  background.  They  are 
Poet  luter  Osnsrsl  Robert  I.  Hsnnegan.  At- 
torney Oeneral  Tom  C.  Clark,  and  Seoretarlne 
Clinton  F.  Anderson,  of  Agriculture,  ahd 
Lewla  B.  Schwellenbach,  of  Labor. 

Time  and  again,  however,  when  queatlons 
of  whst  would  be  the  political  thing  to  do 
ars  ralaed.  the  Prealdent  tells  his  sdvlsers 
that  he  la  not  Intereated  In  what  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do  politically.  Cabinet  ofBcers  In- 
sist that  he  la  puttmg  emphaats  solely  upon 
what  IS  the  right  thing  to  do  as  a  matter  nf 
principle. 

Teamwork,  thus,  la  developing  In  the 
Cabinet,  Close  friends  of  the  President  ssy 
thst  ths  Cabinet's  members  are  pulling  to- 
gether as  a  harmonious  group  and  that  the 
alterstlons  Mr.  Trumsn  has  made  in  its 
membership  since  lie  took  over  have  removed 
the  diasentlng  elements. 

One  by  one,  the  men  who  drew  crltlelam 
upon  Mr.  Truman  have  dlaappeared  from  the 
White  House  group.  The  two  flreballa  of  tha 
Rooaevelt  adminlatratlon,  Henry  A.  Wallace 
and  Harold  Ickes,  went  out  of  the  Cablner.. 
James  K.  Vardaman.  Jr..  and  George  Allen 
no  longer  attract  attention.  They  are  biuy 
with  other  ]obe  that  keep  them  away  from 
the  White  House  acene. 

When  the  Prealdent  flrat  took  over,  and 
throughout  the  early  daya  of  his  admlnin- 
tratlon.  hla  advisers  were  divided  Into  two 
groupe.  One  wanted  to  keep  acme  part  of 
the  war  controla  for  a  peacetime  economy. 
The  other  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mr. 
Truman  never  varied  from  his  Intention  to 
get  rid  of  them  aa  aoon  aa  he  could.  But 
there  was  turmoU  Inside  the  administration 
until,  one  by  one.  the  dlsaenters  were  eased 
off  the  stage. 

The  Truman  aaoret  Ilea  In  this  changed 
atmoephere  Some  argue  that  Mr.  Truman  la 
turning  to  the  right.  Polls  show  a  shift  la 
the  source  of  his  strength.  Where  Mr.  Rooss* 


Tclt  waa  strongest  among  the  youngest  vot- 
ers, Mr.  Truman  is  strongeet  among  the  old* 
eat  group  And  where  Mr.  Rooaevelt  ralad 
hlghaat  with  manual  wnrkera,  Mr.  Truman 
gate  moat  support  from  farmers. 

But  ths  opinion  Is  growing  among  Demo- 
crate  thst,  by  Inauting  upon  playlnr  no  poU* 
tics  at  all,  Mr.  Trunuin  U  playing  ths  smart- 
set  kind  of  polltloa.  They  think  the  national 
mood  Is  ons  of  aooparatioii  for  the  oomaMn 
welfare.  And  ibeveiB  may  Ue  tba  mn%  aC 
the  new  Trunuin. 

(From  tba  Washington  Fost  of  Apru  7.  ig47| 

TlVMAN'a  STANaABa 

The  recovery  of  Mr.  Truman's  standing 
from  ths  depths  of  taat  October  U  one  u? 
the  phenomena  of  out  timn  To  what  la 
It  due?  There  are  th(»e  who  say  thst  Mr. 
Truman  baa  msreiy  pronted  from  the  frac- 
tious divisions  In  ths  Republioan  Party,  It 
is  said  he  is  simply  ths  benenolary  iif  pub- 
lie  aoniamnatlon  of  his  mnusniisi  left 
wlaf.  The  explsnatlon  in  our  opinion  la 
not  so  simple.  Mr.  Trumsn  has  made 
his  remarkable  headway,  in  ths  people  s  h* 
tlmatlon  by  his  own  oontrlbutinn,  Ms  took 
the  defeat  of  his  party  last  November  In 
a  spirit  of  aporumsnshlp  that  won  Insunt 
recognition.    Mis    hsad    was    bloody,    but 

Silte  unbowed,  He  demonstrated  a  quality 
at  eould  be  Nvealad  only  by  adversity. 
Soms  msn  thrive  on  adversity,  and  Mr, 
Truman  proved  hs  la  ons  of  thsm.  Hs  re- 
fused to  stop  being  the  people's  President 
simply  becauae  the  country  had  sleeted  a 
Hepubllcan  Congress,  Those  who  swore 
there  would  be  no  vetoes  during  ths  Re- 
publican tenure— and  how  many  there 
werer— quickly  reallaad  their  mistake. 
Saturday  night  he  ahowed  hU  mettle  when 
he  virtually  aerved  notice  to  the  OOP  that 
hs  would  veto  any  of  the  tea  relief  plane 
at  praaent  under  diacusslon  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  Is  this  Mnse  of  reeponsibillty  to  hla  office 
that  has  marked  his  condtict  of  affaira  since 
November.  The  tests  hsve  c&me  fast  snd 
furiously.  John  L.  I.<ewis  provided  the  first 
Issus  whsn  he  staged  hla  holdup  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  people,  accustomed  tn  aee  Mr. 
Lewla  pull  the  atrlnga  of  government,  re- 
joiced when  ths  President  wrested  them  out 
of  Mr.  Lewis'  hands,  and  returned  them  to 
the  people.  The  atruggle.  alaa.  Is  not  yet 
over,  but  In  this  sffstr  the  Prealdent  acored 
a  victory  for  our  democracy  agalnat  tha 
"mobocraey"  that  the  miners'  leader  waa  try- 
ing to  Instsll  m  lu  place.  Not  a  slngls  Isaua 
haa  he  ducked,  and  aome  Issues  he  has  antic- 
ipated; as.  for  inatance.  when  he  headed  off 
the  witch  hunt  for  Communists  In  adminis- 
trative offlcea  that  aadlstlo  Congreasmen  were 
kchlng  to  lead  Evidently  his  orKsnlsation 
Is  on  a  par  with  his  inspiration.  No  longer  ia 
hs  the  victim  of  the  hunches  of  office>hunt- 
Ing  cronies.  Everything  he  does  nowadaya— 
whether  In  appolntmenta  or  In  affairs — be- 
trajra,  on  the  whole,  good  ataff  work. 

The  problem  of  aoarlng  prlcea  la  the  latest 
domestic  Issue  to  engage  hla  conatant  attan- 
tlon.  In  the  Jefferaon  Day  speech  Mr.  Tru- 
man dealt  with  it.  What  he  said  on  a  subject 
that  concema  everybody  Individually  and 
collectively  waa  to  the  point.  In  our  ssrstem 
of  free  enterprise,  price  declslona  are  in- 
dividual— at  least  personal.  There  are  thoee 
who  would  aaddle  do-nothlngness  about 
prices  on  the  worklnga  of  some  mysterioua 
and  impersonal  "system."  The  President  cut 
through  thla  kind  of  abracadabra  with  a  plain 
reminder  to  the  price  makera  that  In  their 
banda  rests  the  fate  of  our  economic  ayatem. 
Theirs  la  "the  responsibility  of  playing  fair, 
of  not  going  whole  hog  for  proflu."  They 
wanted  decontrol.  Now  let  lu  aee  them  use 
their  freedom,  not  abuse  it.  In  hammering 
away  at  high  prlcea  the  Prealdent  la  ahowlng 
a  timely  leadership  which  teetlflea  to  hia  con- 
cept of  his  position  ss  the  Prealdent  of  all  the 
people. 
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•t^aifhtfonrardMM  and  •UUtmAa* 
tH  to  our  iosMttio  prob- 
lHatelMd  IB  Um  PrwItfMitl  atutud* 
proMcoM.    Tb*  Tnamaa  doetrlB* 
our  duty  no  1ms  than  our  poliey. 
abroad   be   la  oppoelnf  pra> 
•am*   treatment  that  be   meted 
J^n  L.  Lewla  at  home.    The  doc- 
rrotn  being  novel  and  irresponsible, 
grand  Amerlean  tradlttcn.     It  was 
that  in  a  Jefferson  Day  ■peeeh 
Preeljlent  should  attest  to  the  roots  of 
loetrlne  in  American  history.    He 
iBctrlne  as  a  logleal  estenatOD  ot 
Doctrine,  now  the  Chapultepco 
which  bands  the  American  nations 
igalnst  any  aggression  In  this  con- 
in    the    words    that    Mr.    Truman 
'  Thomas   Jefferson,   even    in    those 
days  of  the  Republic,  came  close 
global  application  of  the  Mon- 
Madlson.  with  amazing  pre- 
ifould  have  so  applied  It.    Latane's 
American  foreign  policy  says  that 
It  appears,  was  str<Aigly  Inclined 
i    liadlaon's    suggestion,    but    his 
look  a  different  riew  of  the  situa- 
Ifr.  Tnunan  has  simply  realized 
and  nascent  ideas  of  the  found- 
Who.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  TTu- 
qfiotatlons,     would    say     that    the 
fathers  would   not  have  done  as 
ne,  even  before?  he  did  Itf 
I  great  good  fortune  and  the  coun- 
the  Praaldent  has  in  Senator  Vam- 
k   man    who   shares    his   scnsa   ot 
destiny.     To   be   sure,    they    be- 
dttlerent  partlea.    But  both  of  them, 
pla  ring  the  great  poliUcal  game  which 
lun    off    In    1948.    will,    we    beUeve. 
the  limits  marked  by  a  prl- 
for    our    national    security, 
times  for  greatness.    Polybiua  oon- 
splendld  height*  to  which  the 
Athens  rose  when  they  had   to 
with  the  waste  of  their  strength 
quarrela  when  no  such  stlmuliM 
[f  this  is  not  to  be  said  of  modem 
It  will  be  due  in  greatest  part  to 
md  VAMOKNBiao. 
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EXrENSION  OP  REBIARKS 

HON.  ^lENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssACHtJsvrrs 

;atb  of  thx  unitkd  statu 
April  7  {legislative  dap  of 
fondap.  March  2<>.  1947 

Mr.  lioDOE.  Mr.  President,  at  » 
meeting  n  Boston  in  January  His  Excel- 
jgpcy  Rl<  hard  J.  Gushing,  archbishop  of 
Boston,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Irish  con  xlbutlon  to  America,  which  In- 
terested and  inspired  all  those  who 
beard  it  It  containa  so  many  well 
thuiCht  <  Hit  views,  is  so  full  of  originality. 
taiee.  an  i  high  principle,  that  I  feel  sure 
It  win  b(  r«Ml  with  interest  and  benefit 
by  the  M  ntdbers  of  Congress,  who  will  be 
Ixispired.  as  I  was.  by  its  idealism  and 
tta  vlsiou.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  address  be  printed 
In  the  A|f>endlx  of  the  Racoao. 

I^havd^an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  mat  the  address  win  make  two 
and  one-  Lhlrd  pages  of  t|ie  Record,  and 
that  the  cost  of  printing  vUl  be  $167 J7. 

There  >eing  no  objection,  the  addr«« 
was  ord?]  «d  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricgu, 
as  follow  i: 


t  am  vary  bappy  to  addr««  this  tnj 
meetinf.  It  la  tbs  fifttath  annlfaiaary 
nar  of  tha  American  Irtah  Rlstorical 
dety  and  It  la  alao  the  charter  aaactinf 
the  liases nhwstts  branch  of  that  same  lilt 
trlous  ortanlaatlon.  The  double  obeervs 
provides  an  appropriate  opportunity  for 
Society  to  honor  a  distinguished  Irlsh-Ai 
lean  Boatonlan.  Mr.  P.  A.  O'Connell. 

Sentimental    considerations    apart.    th4 
are  important  reasons  why  the  Irish  eoni 
button  to  America  should  be  constantly 
called.    especlaJly    here    in    Boston.      Eve 
racial  group  has  made  Its  contribution  to  tl 
established  greatness  of  America  and  to  tl 
potential  harmony  of  united  humanity, 
are  entitled  to  recall  with  pride  the  coni 
buttons  of  our  own  racial  families  only 
proportion  as  we  are  prepared  to  acknc 
edge  the  contributions  made  by  other 
than  our  own.    Any  prejudiced  precccuj 
tlon  with  the  excellence  of  our  people 
the  exclusion  of   the  Just   recognition   dt 
others  wovtid  be  a  blemish  on  our  own 
neas;    It   would   l>e   ungenerous   and 
formed. 

The    eventual    hlatorians    of    Amerle 
greatness  will  find  it  Unpoeslble  to  decl 
which  peoples  made  the  graateat  contrlt 
tlon   to   the   building   of   America  and 
formation  of  her  spirit.    It  would  be  lm{ 
slble  to  discuss  the  fotindatlons  of  Amerle 
greatnesa  without  reference  to  the  early 
continuing  Influence  on  our  national 
of   Spanish   chivslry.   of   French   vision. 
English  (HracUcal  genius,  of  German  Integrll 
and  of  Dutch  sobriety.     Kach  of  these 
made  Itself  felt  in  the  formation  of 
and  all  of  these  are  blended  in  the 
character    ot   the    Americaa   spirit, 
nations  came  here  later  than  the  sons 
daughtera  of  Spain.  France,  bgland.  Of 
many.  Holland,  and  the  others,  yet 
it   would    be   impossible  to   understand 
epic   of    America   without   reference   to 
contrloutlon    to    American    greatness 
thay  alao  haw  made.    Surely  the  Amerle 
character  would  be  very  dillerent  from  wt 
It  now  Is  ware  it  not  for  the  piety  and 
dustry  of  tha  Polish  people,  the  Uthua 
tba  Ihwslsns.  and  the  other  peoples  of 
Christian    Bast.      America    needed    and   ha 
bean  grateful  for  the  spiritual  and  physic 
HMTiies  released  into  the  life  stream  of 
hMary    by    the   Mediterranean    peoples 
ChSBBd,    Italy.    Portugal    and     the    Norc 
peoplea  of  Seandlnavu  and  nwmart 
land  has  been  made  better  becauaa  ot 
oaatnfautioos  of  Latin  Americans.   Ali 
Nagroas.  the  Jew  and  the  Oriental,  and 
other  Amo-lcankv  have  been  profoundly 
fluenced  by  tha  pressnoe  within  our  she 
of  these  and  other  great  racial  and  cultv 
poupa.     In  t|M  very  diversity  of  our 
Strains  and  14  the  harmony  of  thair  Ui 
Uaa  tha  seerac  of  Amsrlea's  greatnsaa. 

Pton  tUa  fast  It  follows  that  either 
two  poasibla  altamatlves  would  be  unfc 
nate.    It  would  be  unfOrtante  contini 
to  iaolate  one  racial  strain  from  all  the  otl 
and  persistently  to  dwell  upon  lU  chart 
Istloa.  whether  good  or  bad.    At  the 
time.  It  would  be  unfortunata  to  accept 
"melting  p>ot"  theory  of  American  life 
to  suppoae  that  the  Individual  characterl 
of  the  races  which  comprise  America  hai 
been  lost  by  their  indiscriminate  fusion  mt 
a    completely     neutral     and     homogen* 
American  character.    America  la  not  a    melt 
inc  pot";  the  races  which  have  come 
have  gladly  Naadad  la  tha  harmonloua  wt 
that    la   AasMsa   tiMir   several    charaet 
latKB  but  they  have  not  on  that  account 
Uraly  loat  tham.    It  Is  tha  glory  and 
strength   of   America   that   she   enjoys 
united  loyalty  of  the  SMsabara  «(  bm 
Camlliaa.    It  Is  no  laaa  har  0ary 
ssrencth  that  she  parstilta  racial  and  cult 
dlfferanoaa  to  snrvlTs  Ib  thoaa  who  ar«  legit 
mately  attached  to  thaas  tradlUona.    As 
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Throufhout  tha  vast  sxtcnt  of  tha  Onion, 
thsrs  is  soarosly  a  ehureh,  a  ooUsgs.  an 
aeademy,  !\  school,  a  religious  or  chariubls 
institution,  an  asylum,  a  hospital,  or  a  refuge. 
in  which  tha  piety,  ths  learning,  the  seal,  tha 
sslf-sacrllica  of  tha  Irish,  of  the  priest  or 
the  professor,  of  the  sisters  of  every  order 
and  congregation,  are  not  to  be  traced.  There 
Is  scarcely  an  eodeaiastlcal  seminary  for 
Bngllsh -speaking  studenu  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  those  now  preparing  for  the  serv- 
loe  of  the  sanctuary  do  not  t>elong.  If  not  by 
birth,  at  least  by  blood,  to  that  historic  land 
to  which  the  grateful  church  of  past  ages 
accorded  the  proud  title — Insula  Sanc- 
torum* I" 

Forty  years  sgo  an  American  writer  could 
say: 

"This  vast  continent  affords  a  most  striking 
proof  of  what  religion  means  to  the  Irish 
people.  Count  the  colleges,  schools,  acad- 
emies, hospitals,  and  asylums  of  charity  that 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  all  over  the 
land,  and  tall  me  la  there  anything  that 
speaks  more  eloquently  to  the  heart  than  the 
faith  that  inspired  such  unseldsh  devotion. 
Religion  as  a  name  Is  useless;  It  is  only  pre- 
cious for  what  It  enables  us  to  be  and  to  do. 
It  is  religion  that  has  made  the  Irish  people 
what  they  are.  It  has  made  them  Just  to- 
ward others,  lovers  of  order  and  progress, 
firm  in  the  support  of  Just  authority,  and 
courageous  in  resistance  to  lawless  tyranny. 
No  state  can  thrive  without  such  vlrtuotis 
citizens,  and  no  country  can  be  hopelessly 
lost  that  has  the  happiness  of  possessing 
them." 

This  will  always  be  the  secret  of  Ireland's 
essential  contribution  to  the  life  and  the 
greatness  of  America.  It  might  be  feared 
that  a  people  so  deeply  religious  might,  pre- 
cisely because  of  their  religious  attachments, 
be  slow  in  assimilating  themselves  to  the 
broader,  more  general  patterns  of  the  com- 
munity life.  Yet  no  less  competent  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  American  scene  than  Presi- 
dent William  H.  Taft  found  it  possible  to 
say: 

"There  has  been  an  easy  amalgamation  of 
the  Irish  with  our  American  life.  They  have 
added  much  to  the  composite  American, 
made  from  various  European  stocks.  They 
have  softened  the  American  wit.  They  have 
added  to  American  tenderness.  They  have 
Increased  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  added 
to  our  social  graces.  Increased  our  poetical 
Imagination,  made  us  more  optimistic,  and 
added  to  oiu*  sunny  philosophy.  Socialism 
and  anarchy  have  found  no  lodgment  among 
Irishmen.  They  believe  in  institutions  of 
modem  society.  They  believe  in  upholding 
our  National  and  our  State  Governments 
They  are  not  full  of  diatribes  against  the 
existing  order.  They  struggle  for  eqiudity 
of  opportunity,  and  recognise  the  value  of 
liberty  ordered  by  law.  They  are  not  seeking 
to  Invent  a  new  society  and  turn  the  present 
one  topey-tiu-vy.  They  are  cooperating  with 
the  good  fortune,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
happiness  that  is  possible  under  our  Govern- 
ment. They  are  grateful  for  all  this,  they 
value  It,  and  they  will  fight  to  preserve  it." 

I  have  often  thought  that  these  words  of 
President  Taft  were  touched  with  prophecy. 
The  Institutions  of  modern  society  were 
never  so  much  in  Jeopardy  as  they  now  are. 
Our  National  and  State  Governments  were 
never  so  cynically  criticized  and  so  imspar- 
Ingly  challenged.  Equality  of  opportunity 
Is  now  a  matter  of  legislation  rather  than 
something  which  is  taken  for  granted;  this 
means  thst  Its  reality  is  In  doubt  or  under 
attack.  American  traditions,  the  American 
way  of  life  Itself,  certainly  its  Christian  roots 
need  men  who,  like  the  Irish  according  to 
President  Taft,  are  grateful  for  these,  value 
them  with  passionate  devotion,  and  will  fight 
to  preserve  them. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  another  pro- 
phetic word  uttered  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
people.  Nearly  300  years  ago  a  papal  nuncio 
sent  to  Ireland  by  the  Pope  wrote  back  to 


Roma  thasa  words:  "Iraland  may  jrst  bseosns 
an  outwork  of  tha  faith  to  Europe  and  its 
herald  to  Amsrlca."  Ladlaa  and  csntlsmsn. 
you  are  living  in  days  which  have  seen  this 
prophscy  on  the  verge  of  fulfillment.  Ir«>- 
land  has  become  an  outwork  of  the  faith  to 
Europe,  has  been  and  is  iu  herald  to  America. 
The  Irish  people,  wherever  they  may  be.  ai'e 
the  champions  of  Christianity  In  a  world 
menaced  by  Astatic  communism:  they  ai-e 
foremost  among  those  who,  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  are  unswervingly  committed  to 
the  traditions  of  humanism.  Western  civili- 
sation, and  Christianity  which  onoe  gave 
CM-igin.  meaning,  and  purpose  to  our  Democ- 
racy and  which  can  once  again  guarantiee 
Democracy's  survival. 

But  If  Ireland  has  been  so  great  a  force  In 
America  and  in  the  world  she  has  been  no 
less  powerful  an  Influence  in  our  immediate 
area   of   interest   and   loyalty.    Despite   tlie 
efforts  of  the  unfriendly  to  discredit  the  Irlth 
contribution  to  ovu-  local  history,  the  con- 
soling fact  is  that  Ireland  in  Boston  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed.    For  one  thing,  we 
were  not  as  latecomers  here  In  Boston  as  oiu: 
critics  like  to  pretend.     Those  who  sometimija 
suggest  that  Boston  was  a  land  of  promise 
until  the  Irish  came  forget  or  never  knew 
that  the  Irish  were  here  from  the  tseglnplng . 
Later  the  brain  and  the  brawn  of  tens  of 
thoxisands  of  Irish  immigrants  were  to  play 
a   major   part   in   the   development   of   the 
commerce  and  the  indust'-les  which  brotight 
power  and  prestige  to  » Massachusetts  and  to 
all  New  England.     But  here  in  Boston  the 
Irish  gave  our  city  many  of  the  principal 
firsts  In  Its  history.    Honoring  as  we  do  this 
evening  a  merchant  and  philanthropist,  it  Is 
appropriate  to  recall  that  the  first  Bostonian 
to  open  a  store  in  oxir  city  was  an  Irishman, 
John  Cogan.     Mr.  Cogan  opened  his  estab- 
lishment at  the  comer  of  State  and  Wash- 
ington Streets  and  at  its  opening  he  became 
Boston's    first    merchant.    He    came    here 
directly  from  Ireland  a  very  few  years  after 
the    Massachusetts    Bay    Colony    got    under 
way  and  from  the  very  beginning  he  made 
his  presence  felt.     The  Englishmen  in  the 
colony  deeply  respected  him;    together  with 
Governor  Winthrop,  Mr.  Ballingham,  and  Mr. 
Coddlngton   he   planned   the   original   city. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  select- 
men  elected   in  Boston;    he   was   a   chartcT 
member   of   the   Ancients   and   Honorabletr. 
he  served  Governor  Winthrop  as  an  adViser 
on  agrictiltiiral  matters;  his  home,  near  the 
comer  of  Beacon  and  Tremont  Streets,  was 
s  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  time.    Mr. 
Cogan's  store  prospered;  he  became  an  ex- 
tremely    wealthy     man,    owning    mills    in 
Charlestown    and    Maiden    and    purchasing 
great  landholdlngs  In  what  is  now  Woburn. 
At  his  death,  having  no  place  else  to  which 
to  win   it,  John  Cogan  left  his  money  to 
Harvard  College.    He  was  the  first  Boston 
merchant  of  prosfMrity  and  prestige,  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  Irishmen  in  the  business 
life  of  this  city,  a  line  of  which  Mr.  O'Cormell, 
our  distinguished   guest   this  evening,   is  a 
contem{.orary  and  a  worthy  representative. 

The  records  of  early  Boston  reveal  another 
merchant  of  Irish  birth  and  Boston  success 
In  the  person  of  Mr.  David  Kelly  who  appears 
among  the  principal  landowners  of  the  area 
in  1679.  A  generation  or  so  later  there  ar- 
rived In  Boston  an  Irish  merchant  named 
Joseph  St.  Lawrence.  By  this  time  Boston 
had  begun  to  require  that  gentlemen  plan- 
ning to  establish  in  business  here  show  cap- 
ital in  amount  sufficient  to  guarantee  their 
solvency.  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  was  able  to  pro- 
duce 50  pounds  sterling,  and  the  then  equiv- 
alent of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  was  duly 
Impressed.  Some  of  the  Irish  obviously 
arrived  here  with  money  on  their  persons. 

The  chlpbuilding  Industry  In  these  parts 
originated  with  an  Irishman  from  Oalway, 
one  Capt.  Thomas  Hawkins.  Hawkins  was 
building  boats  In  the  Bay  Colony  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  about 
this  same  time  aiiother  Irishman  was  prob- 


ably ths  loeal  pioneer  in  tha  msat  bustasss. 
His  name  was  Plorenes  McCarthy  and  ha 
ssUblisbsd  a  slaughtarbouss  somswhars 
around  1886.  Be  died  a  wealthy  man  and 
left  to  his  two  eons.  Thaddeus  and  Thomas. 
the  means  to  set  themselves  up  in  other  and 
more  pretentious  busmess. 

William  Freeland,  another  Irishman,  waa 
one  of  Boston's  first  cabinetmakers;  he  set 
up  his  business  In  the  city  in  the  latter  part 
of  1730  and  appears  to  have  prospered.  Ths 
first  paper-manufacturing  plant  In  this  part 
of  the  world  vras  built  in  1728;  an  Irishman 
was  its  first  superintendent.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
and  two  Irishmen  were  prominent  in  its  de- 
velopment, Hugh  McLean  ind  James  Boies. 
The  latter  became  an  infiuentlal  hgun  in  tha 
Revolution  and  rendered  Washington  ma- 
terial aid  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Boston. 
The  chocolate  Industry  in  America  began 
here  in  Boston  and  its  founder  was  an  Irish- 
man by  the  name  of  John  Hannon.  Ha 
opened  his  chocolate  mill  in  1764;  lU  site 
was  on  the  iMinks  of  the  Neponset  River  at 
Dorchester  Lower  Mills  where  the  chocolata 
indtistry  has  fiowished  ever  since. 

To  start  his  venttn^.  John  Hannon  bor- 
rowed from  another  Irishman  here  In  tha 
city,  the  James  Boies  to  whcnn  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  In  that  same  neighborhood 
the  plano-maklng  Industry  began  in  thla 
coimtry  and  again  an  Irlshnaan  was  identi- 
fied with  it.  Benjamin  Crehore.  who  lived 
in  Milton,  manufactured  pianos  there  as 
early  as  1800.  Peter  Pelham,  another  Irish- 
man, was  the  first  conspicuous  cultivator  of 
the  fine  arts  in  New  England.  He  was  a 
painter  and  a  teacher  of  art;  he  married  the 
widow  of  Richard  Copley,  herself  an  Irish- 
woman from  Limerick,  and  thus  he  became 
the  stepfather  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  tha 
celebrated  artist,  whose  name  Is  recalled  by 
Copley  Square  and  by  other  place  names  in 
Boston.  John  Singleton  Copley  took  his 
middle  name  from  his  mother's  Irish  family; 
his  Irish  stepfather  taught  him  painting  and 
engraving 

The  Boston  records  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
ttuy  reveal  Irishmen  well  established  here  in^ 
a  variety  of  posts.  Several  coppersmiths  of 
Irish  birth  were  then  at  work  here  in  Bos- 
ton; at  least  one  roofer  and  slater  was  taking 
town  of  Boston  contracts  in  1768  when  John 
McLean  charged  us  $82  for  repairs  done  by 
him  on  Faneuil  Hall.  The  most  popular  inn 
hereabouts  in  the  middle  1700'b  was  kept  by 
Thomas  Lawlor,  and  Patrick  Conner  ran  a 
fine  boarding  house  in  the  same  period  at  63 
Marlboro  Street.  The  Irish  responded  with 
great  good  will  to  the  call  to  arms  for  tha 
American  Revolution  and  the  Charitable 
Irish  Society  of  the  times  stispended  all  ita 
meetings  until  the  war  was  over  and  the 
British  were  driven  f<n-th.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  fire  department  was  in  the  early 
days  well  staffed  by  men  with  such  good  Irish 
names  as  those  which  appear  on  the  same 
rosters  to  this  day — Mortimer.  Barry,  Collins, 
Healy,  Hay,  Kelly.  Kenney,  McLaughlin.  Mur- 
phy, Mulligan,  O'Connell,  Riley,  and  Shan- 
non. We  never  lost  our  hold  on  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

In  the  last  century  Irish  Influence  grew 
steadily.  Irish  names  like  those  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche  took 
their  places  among  the  wlelders  of  the  pen 
in  literary  and  JoumalLstic  Boston.  Patrick 
A.  Collins  brotight  the  Irish  genius  for  politi- 
cal leadership  to  the  running  of  mxuilclpal 
affairs.  Philanthropy  fotind  Irishmen  still 
in  the  fore:  Andrew  Carney,  founder  of  tha 
Carney  Hospital,  an  Irlshmaii.  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Safety  Fund  Bank 
which  eventually  became  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  He  was  also  Identified  with 
the  origins  of  the  John  Hancock  Instiranoa 
Co.,  and  since  his  day  every  big  Boston 
bank  and  bustoess  house  has  managed  to 
find  one  or  two  Irishmen  somewhere  amonc 
all  the  Irish -Americans  of  our  city  to  hold  a 
place  or  two  on  the  tKtards  and  directorates 
of  tha  Boaton  banking  estahl tahmanta.   Blnea 
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tQld  by  young  men  that  many  of  our 
Mrit-Amarteaa  bwalasaa  and  pro- 
m  of  th*  oMar  fanetatleii  ara  not 
to  bring  younger  Insh-Amerleana 
re*pecttve  walks  of  life.    I  hear 
an  Indifference  on  their  part  to  th* 
ilmbmon  of  yoaagar  maai  to  gain  a 
In  the  prnfaaatcna  or  tb*  purcnlta 
MBMrtwa  bafva  found  prosperity, 
hear  thea*  complaints  together 
to  tha  "family  faellii^"  that 
the  older  and  the  younger 
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■I  tha  turrtmm  prtaelpie  of 

pamlt  BOO*  of  th*  young 

tribe  to  work  too  near  the  throne. 
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men  so  fear  the  competition 
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generoualy  give  them  place,  aa 

akmg   aa   graduatea    from    our 

ooUcgca.    I  eaBBOt  believe  that 

■ucc— ful  men  are  so  forgetful 

they  themselves  traveled  that  th*y 
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of  that  kind.  I  know  it  is  sulB- 

i^entlon  It  thus  publicly  in  order  to 

thinking  and  the  action  that  will 

Irishman,  mindful  of  the  story  of 

dac^Ie  in  thea*  parts,  could  poaalbly 

If  refusing  every  aid  and  encotirage* 

his  power  to  those  who  seek  to 

themaelvas  among  their  own  people 

'   own  city  as  proapatous  and  ims- 

IkS. 

members  of  the  Irish  Historical 
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^t  yoa  may  encourage  its  contlnu* 

yoursrtvea  perpetuate   It.    Here, 
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loeaUy.  yoa  auat  make  thoaa  who  win 
after  you  psoud  at  what  yea  have  dona 
grataftd  fir  tb*  opportunities  that  you  taai 
opened  up  to  them.     May  Ood  prosper 
your  plan*.    Ood  bleaa  you  aU. 


CWdu  mmi  BalaacM 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THI  SKKATB  OF  TH«  UWilBU  8TA1 

Mondav.  April  7  ilegiskUive  dat  o|j 
Mondaw.  March  24) .  1H7 

Mr.    WILEY.    Ur.    President.    I 
Uiuknimous  consent  that  there  be  print 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcotii  a  text 
an  article  which  was  published  in 
April  6.   1947.  edition  of  the  Chnatli 
Science  Monitor.    The  subject  of  the 
tide  la  our  American  system  of  ch< 
and  balances,  our  land's  greatest  cent 
butidn  to  the  progress  of  m&nliind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

CHXCXS  AND  BALANCB — OgFOeiWO 

vnAL   TO    cRxcx    uromouAL    oe 
MoiroroLT 

(By  ALsxAMoaa  Wiut.  United  States 
from  Wisconsin) 

"Do  you  know  the  greatest  coot 

America  can  maka  now  or  has  ever  mad* 
manklndT**  sakad  a  foreign  otaaarvar. 

"Mo."  aald  an  fsrtcaa  frtand. 

*nVell.  It  la  yoar  aaaaapt  of  ch*eks  and 
anees.    R  Is  this  eoneept  which  makes 
th*  atraogMt.  trsaat.  most  proaperoua 
tton  on  earth.    Ttach  that  concept  to 
world.     Bav*  th*  ererld  team  It.  too.  t>y  yc 
azample,  by  your  applying  your  own  cc 
more  and  more.  Inataad  at  abiMliig  It 
a*lf.  and  you  will  hava  stnicfe  th* 
possible  blow  for  msnklnd's  prngraas 

The  foreign  obeerver  was  right.  I  belli 
Cheeks  and  balancea  l*.  of  course,  the 
cept  that  no  power    economic,  political,  _ 
elal.  or  any  other  form — should  exi!rt  aa 
momapbtf,  but.  rather,  that  there  must 
limHa  wpea  H  through  other  power. 

This  concept  Is  by  far  the  leading  faci 
needed  today  by  the  nations  of  the  ea 
struggling  from  the  dl— tiuuj  effects  of 
and.   In   many  plaeaa.  fron  the  long- 
chains  of  boadifa.     R  is  also  needed 
Americans,  because  we  need  to  learn  and 
learn  thst  monopoly  in  business  or  tn  labor  ( 
In  any  other  sphere  la  the  sntltheats  to  cht, 
and  balancea.    At  every  hand,  there  are  ln< 
cations  of  constant  trenda  toward  monoj. 
In  htunan  relations;   these  trends  mtist 
halted. 

In  America,  in  contrast  with  the  sit 
tlon  In  many  other  lands,  we  have  not  _ 
chtirch  but  many  churchea,  not  one  politic 
party  but  two  major  parties  and  msny  i 
onaa.  not  one  all-powerful  branch  of  _ 
emment  but  three  aeparate,  Independt. 
and  cc -qual  branches— legislative,  execute 
and  Judicial:  not  one  state-controlled  nei 
paper  network  but  many  independent  n« 
papers  and  chains  of  newspapers. 

Ibch  of  these  tnstltutlona  exercises  

ehack  or  balance  on  the  other.  If  any  one 
these  Institutions  became  a  monopoly, 
might  tend  to  grow  despotic. 

Power,  even  in  the  hands  of  human  "i 
gals."  corrupts.  Absolute  power  cor... 
absolutely.  That  U  true  whether  abaolt 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator  prealdi 
or  a  dictator  businessman  or  a  dictator  lal 
leader  or  a  dlcUtor  press  baron.  Checks  ^^ 
balances   must   inUversaUy   obtain.     Thet 
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EXTE?ISIOII  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 


or  lOAHo 


TN  TH«  8»  ATI  OT  THl  ITWITK)  STATES 

Mondmy.   AprU  7   HegiMlaUve  daf  of 

Moi^ay.  March  24>.  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Pretldent.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Apptn<  tx  of  the  Ricow)  an  addreM 
enUtled  "C*»ia  la  PoreJun  Policy."  de- 
llvtNd  by  M  ovtr  th«  Mftttonal  Broad- 
eftstituc  CO  Mtnork  on  Prtday  night. 
April  4.  IML  ^      ^^ 

There  Mat  no  objection,  the  addreM 
was  orderejl  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoid 
aa  followi: 


_  that  — ff*  tnm  ttut  laat 
1  .  trnpofonahad.  aad  aetaiutMi— 
WM  iiMiala  i  by  one  great  bop*,  the  tiufM 
that  the  vie  ary  worn  at  the  coat  of  to  much 
blood  aai  fe^aitaotM  tMUM  be  luMawii  by  a 
iMting  r — r 
Just  abott  t  yaan  a«o  that  hop*  gave 
*^"" Wt  can  all  retnem- 


promtae  «l    -~ 

ber  the  fael  ag  of  opUmiam  that  iwcpt  th« 


world  wb«n 


tto*  United  Natlona  came  into 

being,  thsnka  tn  the  lnaptratk»  and  gtUd- 

of  PrapkiUi  O.  Rooaevait     Baaaon  and 

rwpUee  foroe  aad  violence  aa 

lo  live  together 

tttH^  lo  our  ocM 

tvaa  Sooaevilt'B  great  aiaarl' 
poUtf  for  world  peace  aad  da- 
inoc*'a<*y,  mM  Amerteaa  policy  aroond  whteh 
aJI  the  pel 
could  rally. 

Now  w*  taiva  before  aa  a  ptt^oeai  wMeh. 
In  the  nam  >  of  aid  to  Greece  and  T\u-key. 
wotUd  turn  la  away  frooa  that  policy  of  peace 
•ad  demcxrr  cy.  a  propoaal  whMb  wattid  ^"^ 
ua  baafe  ao  «  M  wortd  of  power  alraL. 
might  aukia  right,  whore  evwy  aaUon  le 
a  law  onto  Itaalf.  and  waara  ailMMi  foroe 
la  the 


•tip.  lea  ae 
propoaal  pr  ividea 

We  are  ad  Boa  aa  appiapriala  a  aaai  a< 
000.000  of  iltMk  tidy  mia  ^mub  wffl  be 
tiaed  to  aq  ply  nUal  to  the  Oraelc  people. 
glSO.000.000  goaa  to  supply  and  train  the 
TurkHfe  AT  ay  glAOMOJOO  paaa  to  aupply 
and  train  t  le  Oreck  Army.  In  other  worda. 
liOO.OOO.Obo  goee  for  arma.  •100.000.000  for 
bread.  Am  the  entlr*  program  la  to  be  ad- 
mlniaterad  ry  Um  United  tutea  alona.  with- 


•■a  ao  much  as  a  by-your-leave  to  the  United 

L«t  lae  »ay  right  now  th.it  I  fe«l  that  no 
people  ar«  more  entitled  to  American  aid 
and  luipport  than  the  gallant  people  of 
Greece.  But  obviously  relief  for  the  Greek 
people  la  not  the  real  lasue  raised  by  Um 
•dmlnlsftratlun  proposal.  If  It  were  the  bulk 
of  the  money  requested  should  go  to  the 
Greek  people  Instead  of  golnR  to  itrenfthen 
tlie  Government  and  military  cliques  If 
It  were  the  United  Statea  would  have  adopted 
the  propoaal  of  former  Mayor  LaGuarUla. 
Tou  reeall  that  last  fall  LaGuardla  as  head 
of  UNBRA  proposed  the  contlnunilon  of 
Intematlonsl  relief  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  United  States  paying  only 
70  percent  instead  of  all  tbt  coat.  But  our 
represeatatlves  In  the  United  Nations  fouKtit 
and  deieated  that  propoaal.  Tea.  if  relief 
for  the  Oraak  people  were  the  real  Issue  the 
proposal  would  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  always  generom 
American  people. 

The  real  lasue  tonight  la  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  support  the  United  Nations  of 
whether  we  abaU  ptan  Um  lone  wolf  in  a 
game  of  Iflq^artaMet-pomr  poMtloa.  Xamop- 
poeed  to  that,  and  the  American  people,  ao 
the  Gallop  poll  shows,  share  that  oppoaltloa. 
Um  laal  Maoe  Is  wbethsr  wa  ifcoald  farslali 
mlltury  aid  to  the  Greek  monarchy  and  the 
PaaeMt  tovrmmeat  of  Turkey— two  tyrant 
covemmenu  as  ruthless  and  arbitrary 
any  In  the  world  I  am  oppoead  to  thai 
and  the  American  people,  as  the  Gallup  pot 
shows,  overwhetmlngly  shsr*  that  opposition. 
Aad  the  Amcricaa  people  will  not  be  satla- 
fled  by  the  Vaodenberg  amendment  which 
merelv  permit*  the  United  Notions  to  c  me 
Into  the  plcttu-e  but  does  nothing  to  asaure 
UMU  the  United  RaiiaBa  will  do  so. 

aoaarchy 
la 
That  elaetloB  waa  held  oa  a  dav 
when  tfei 

warned  that  "conditions  do  not  exist  for  a 
faae  election  "  Thotaaada  of  the  prodemo- 
•ratte  leaders  had  J\Mt  been  aaaaaalaaaad  or 
eiUed  or  were  held  In  )aU  without  trial  aB4 
9D  trumped-up  ehargea.  TlMlr  only  offenee 
WW  that,  trtie  to  the  traditions  of  ■neletrt 
Orcooe.  they  loved  naetfeaa  and  bated  tyr- 
aany.  Armed  banda  of  tanortsU  workiof 
with  the  royalist  police  roamed  the  country* 
ilda  beating  and  laUMldatlng  the  iw^'""'— 
of  the  King.  TToe.  wtaaa  tbe  aetnalvotlag 
took  nlaee  tnndv  Ika  epaa  9t  Aaaartaaa  o^ 
aarvara.  there  waa  little  vkdaaee  or  fratMI. 
Why  ahaald  there  kaaa  kaaat  VklaBea  aad 
fraud  bad  already  done  their  work  in  the 
preceding  weeks. 

What  U  thU  Greek  monarchy  which  Amer- 
ican taspayara  are  aaked  to  prop  upf    King 


TiM 


.) 


lo  delay  incident 


in  seetired  xtntler 
iuid  accipLatiCe. 
advertiatoK  and 

L)  M-IMl 


,  doea  not 

lood  in  his  ve'.ns. 

ig  -Holstein  -SiTn  - 

(comes  from  one  of 

4al    royal    fsmlllea 

farming  out  rulera 

-which  presumably 

lovern   themselves. 

tie  Greek  people  in 

intrigues  of  nine- 

ire.  whoeeubllshed 
krowlng  the  tyranny 
)e  engaged  in  the 
totaerinf  ttmnMa 

Us  moaareby  with 

tncompetaBCe.  Ita 

>mu«t  be  supported 

kunism  tttf  t  flows  in 

I  do  not  know  how 

las  are  Oomrouriata 

plala  cltiaens  who 

•Mt  tiila 

sk  OoaMBanut  who 

peopagaivda, 

mnlsts   and    innnr- 

the  Fascist  bru:al- 

I  present  Greek  Cov- 

^ntlon  of  forelgiwrs 


t«d  by  doaanii  of 

the  InaurgenUt  in 

net  lay  down  tielr 

ihersd  In  cold  bl  x)d, 

rho  tried  It.     It  U  a 

ofBclal  report  just 

[Auriculture  Mtsiton 

^at  the  Greek  ruling 

see  drawn  from  the 

perniiittfd  to  sntrk 

ibtllty     Llste;i  to 

"In  every  pait  of 

ijorlty  of  farioera 

sutute.   Qty  fao- 

axe  act  la 

[ibe  aama  time  that 

amrea  ars 

St  high  prtcea.  and 

pronged    with    vcll- 

tbe  good  food  and 

fortably  desptu  the 

American  rtUI- 
}t  a  cniaada  to  aid 
lo  democracy  in  the 

;  tor  derioe- 


laad  lie  pvaacutioa 
)i^  books,  bold  the 
\«  wrong  way,  wUI 
our  aid.    And  Tur- 

relief  needa.    Hot  a 
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alngle  lx>mb  dropped  on  Turkey  dvirlng  the 
war.  Instead  Turkey  enjoyed  one  long,  un- 
interrupted war  boom.  It  sold  supplies  to 
Germany  and  to  the  Allies  with  a  vast  in- 
difference to  anything  but  the  profits.  Both 
Bides  paid  Turkey  and  paid  very  well. 

It  becomes  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
objective  is  not  so  much  food  for  the  Greek 
people  as  oil  for  the  American  monopolies — 
the  oil  that  lies  in  the  great  undergroiind 
reeervolrs  in  the  lands  Just  east  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  And  the  objective  is  not  a  fair 
allocation  of  thoe«  oil  resources,  worked  out 
by  mutual  consultation  of  the  Interested 
countrlee.  aa  required  by  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, but  all  the  oil  that  the  power  of  our  arms 
and  money  can  command.  This  then  is  not 
a  relief  plan.  It  Is  an  oU-grab  plan. 

And  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  another 
objective  is  a  new  American  imperialism.  It 
Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  the  grandiose 
acheme  for  a  Paz  Americana  baaed  not  upon 
moral  leadership,  but  upon  dollara  and  atom 
bombs. 

I  submit  that  America's  goal  should  not 
be  the  domination  of  a  resentful  world.  We 
should  have  more  worthy  Bmbltlons  than  to 
become  receiver  in  bankruptcy  of  the  British 
Empire. 

And  it  la  unmlaUkably  clear  finally  that 
the  result  will  be  not  to  aet  a  atop  light 
against  CommunUt  expansion,  but  only  to 
give  a  green  light  to  the  discredited  and  cor- 
rupt reactionaries  throughout  the  world. 
What  pralae  we  earned  In  the  controlled  preea 
of  Pranoo  for  our  aupport  to  the  Greek 
monarchy  I  What  an  inspiration  for  Peron 
in  Argentina  to  aee  us  Uke  the  side  of  Faaclst 
Turkey  I  What  new  determination  hns 
gripped  the  feudal  warlords  In  the  Chinese 
Government!  But  what  despair  and  disillu- 
sion have  already  struck  the  hearu  of  the 
oppreaaed  and  downtrodden  i 

My  frienas.  that  U  not  America's  historic 
mlaalon.  America's  mission  la  not  to  govern 
the  world,  but  to  teach  the  world  that  men 
can  g-   ern  themaelvee. 

In  our  country  we  can  see  how  the  sdmln- 
latratlon  plan  haa  won  the  support  of  thoae 
who  always  oppoaed  our  entry  into  the 
Oalted  Nations;  of  those  who  fear  the  noble 
eada  for  which  we  said  the  war  waa  fought— 
iilMrty.  equality,  brotherhood:  of  those  who 
would  perpetuate  the  rotten  status  quo  In 
ths  Balkans  and  the  Middle  Cast:  of  thoae 
who  hste  Russia  so  pathologically  that  they 
cannot  make  an  honeat  effort  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  her. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  mlnimlaa  the  difB* 
cultles  of  settling  our  differences  with  Ruaala. 
Thoae  differences  are  real  and  complicated- 
like  some  of  our  differences  with  Britain  or 
France— but  they  are  soluble.  Roosevelt 
aolved  many  of  them.  And  I  believe  we  can 
aolve  more  of  them  by  a  real  effort  to  sit 
down  and  swest  It  out  with  Rusela.  That'a 
what  we  do  sbout  our  confllcta  with  Brtuin. 
Why,  then,  should  we  sound  the  war  alarma 
when  differences  develop  with  Russlsf  Why 
should  our  nswspapcr  write  scsre  headlinea 
about  every  minor  difference  with  Russia— 
dlfferencea  of  the  sort  that  would  rate  small 
articles  on  page  90  If  another  country  were 
Involved? 

But  we  are  told  that  further  consultation 
la  futile:  that  the  United  Natioiu  Is  too  weak 
to  handle  the  problems  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Then  our  duty  must  be  to  strengtbrn  It. 
And  we  know  that  we  cannot  stren<?then  an 
arm  except  through  exercUlng  it.  using  It. 
Ws  rsmember  that  the  Uague  of  Natlona 
waa  destroyed  by  thoee  who  reftised  to  use  It 
to  stop  Mussolln  and  Hitler,  claiming  the 
League  was  too  weak.  Again,  we  are  told  the 
United  Nations  U  still  unteeted.  But  the 
United  Natlona  faced  two  great  teats  more 
than  a  year  ago— the  complalnta  that  Soviet 
troopa  were  on  Iran's  soil  in  violation  of 
treaty  and  the  complaint  that  the  British 
and  Prencb  troopa  were  in  the  Levantine. 


Ana  the  United  Natlona.  without  deploying  a 
single  soldier,  without  firing  a  single  shot, 
met  thoee  testa.  By  mobilizing  the  opinion 
of  the  countries  of  the  world,  by  invoking 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  the  United  Na- 
tions secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
troops. 

The  United  Nations  has  had  its  baptism 
of  fire.  The  United  Nations  has  been  tested 
and  found  strong.  Let  us  not  withdraw  our 
cruclAl  support.  Let  not  the  country  which 
did  the  most  to  build  the  United  Nations 
beccme  the  country  that  did  the  most  to 
crumble  it. 

Senator  Psms  and  I  have  Introduced  an 
alternative  resolution — Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 83— to  deal  with  this  great  problem.  We 
believe  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  Greek  people 
and  at  same  time  It  conforms  to  the  faith  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people.  Briefly, 
our  resolution  would  (1)  appropriate  funds 
for  relief  and  rebuilding  of  Greece;  (2)  pro- 
vide  for  the  administration  of  that  relief  by 
the  United  Nations:  (3)  request  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  institute 
a  full-scale  investigation  with  a  view  to  re- 
solving not  only  the  Greek  crisis  but  the 
underlying  Middle  East  problems — Palestine, 
the  Dardanelles,  and  Middle  East  oil.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  otir  bill  pro- 
vides for  immediate  assistance  to  the  Greek 
people  through  a  stopgap  advance  of  $100.- 
000.000  by  the  RFC.  It  does  not  delay  thla 
assUtance  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  UN 
could  use  the  trained  peraonnel  of  UNRRA 
who  are  still  In  the  field  to  dlatribuU  thla 
relief. 

Our  resolution  Is  equally  important  for  the 
things  which  It  does  not  do:  It  does  not 
provide  any  funds  for  military  Intervention 
in  Turkey:  it  does  not  provide  for  the  send- 
ing of  American  military  forces  Into  Greece; 
It  does  not  provlds  for  unilateral  action  by 
the  United  Stites  nor  for  bypaaalng  the 
United  Natlona. 

A  momentous  decision  lies  ahead  of  ua. 
Upon  It  hangs  the  future  of  the  great  idea 
of  permanent  peace  through  International 
organiaation.  Let  us  not  abandon  that  great 
hope  so  soon  after  lU  birth;  let  us  not  con- 
demn It  without  a  trial:  let  ua  not  sacrifice  it 
on  the  altar  of  power  polltlos. 


The  Farces  Patteming  Tomorrow'g 
EcoBOBik  Ufa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KXW  TOKX 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIV18 

Monday.  April  7,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  can  be  said  with  emphasis  that 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty  has  b<!en  fought  out 
on  the  battlefield  of  taxation,  and  that 
fight  Is  In  progress  right  now.  What 
Congress  does  during  tho  months  to 
come  with  the  problem  of  taxation  will 
determine  whether  individual  liberty 
and  private  enterprise  cari  be  preserved. 

Taxation  should  not  b<!  a  subject  of 
partisan  politics,  and  thoiie  who  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  demagogfiry  are  trifling 
with  the  security  of  our  Republic. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  X  am  inserting 
an  article  by  Bradford  B.  Smith  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Dun's 
Review: 


Tbs  Poacsa  PATTBomfo  ToMoaaow^ 

BCOMOMIC  Lvi 

(By  Bradford  B.  Smith,  economist.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.) 

Amoxig  students  of  economic  affairs  tor 
whose  wisdom  and  Insight  I  have  respect  X 
find  a  considerable  amount  of  agreement  on 
ceruin  things.  They  ««ree.  for  example,  on 
the  presence  of  a  backlog  of  demand  for 
durable  goods — a  backlog  resulting  from  war- 
time curtailment  of  peacetime  production 
and  from  the  presence  of  an  overabundance 
of  money,  due.  In  turn,  to  long  continued 
Inflationary  monetary  policies.  They  agree 
on  the  presence  of  Increased  productive  ca- 
pacity. They  agree,  also,  that  strikes  and 
continuation  into  peacetime  of  wartime  con- 
trols, particularly  price  control,  have  defi- 
nitely interfered  with  production  of  the  moat 
wanted  gooda. 

But  they  observe,  also,  that  prlcee  and 
wagea  have  been  playing  leap-frog  up  the 
ladder  of  Infiation  and  that  we  have  thus 
been  in  some  phase  of  sn  Inflationary  boom. 
Plnally,  they  agree  that  ir\flationary  boom 
must  sooner  or  later  be  followed  by  some  sort 
of  depression,  depending  upon  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  corrective  action  Is  taken. 
This  Is  establUhed  by  sound  economic  rea- 
soning and  verified  by  historical  record.  In- 
flationary l>oom  can  be  likened  to  the  pleas- 
ant excitement  of  aalUng  through  the  air 
when  you  Jump  off  the  roof.  Depreasion  la 
the  thud  when  you  hit  the  ground.  But  it 
Is  the  Jump,  not  the  ground,  that  cauaes  the 
concussion.  The  ground  Is  harmleas  if  you 
will  only  keep  your  feet  on  It. 

So  much  for  the  current  situation.  Beyond 
that  {Mint  prospects  are  dimmer  Imt  the 
problems  are  bigger  What  puvlea  the 
thoughtftil  and  worries  the  oonscientlotu 
la  what  la  going  to  happen  when  the  bloom 
la  off  the  boom  and  f  w  of  depression  be- 
comes rampant.  At  the  root  of  the  problem 
Is  the  qtiestlon  of  whether  the  American 
system  of  volunUry  markets  and  individual 
freedom  la  going  to  b  replaced  by  one  or 
another  form  of  sUtism  such  as  has  been 
sweeping  acroas  the  world  If  we  should 
arrl/e  at  the  onset  of  serloiu  depression  It 
will  be  after  having  been  habtttiated  for 
more  than  a  decade  to  a  step-by-step,  but 
averi'icreasing,  assumption  by  government 
of  paternalistic  authority. 

In  the  light  of  our  habituation  to  thla  long 
evolution  of  coercive  intervention  into  how 
much  cf  what  is  to  be  produced  and  how 
much  who  la  to  get — or  not  get— for  produc- 
in2  it,  la  it  not  probable,  should  depression 
oome.  for  the  evolution  to  be  speeded  rather 
than  retarded— that  Is.  for  preaaure  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  Government  then  in  power 
to  start  large-scale  public  works,  try  to  sup- 
port prices  am  wages,  step  up  spendmg,  in- 
oreaae  incentive-destroying  taxation,  multi- 
ply bureaucracy  anew,  aad  compound  its 
regulatory  restrlctlonaf 

Perhaps  the  kind  of  eountry  vrhlcb  would 
result  from  such  meaaures  u  the  kind  that 
aome  people  think  they  would  prefer  to  one 
in  which  production  is  free  of  dU-ect  or 
delegated  government  coercion.  Ttiat  U  a 
Judgment  which  each  man  must  make  for 
himself  aa  a  matter  of  philosophical  convic- 
tion or  moral  faith.  But  it  la  an  eoonomiafa 
job  to  point  out.  aa  beat  be  can,  the  economlo 
consequences  of  adhering  to  each  attlttide 
ao  that  Judgment  between  they  may  be  as 
broadly  baaed  and  Intelligent  as  possible. 

The  fundamentally  conflicting  attitudeo 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter  are  aa  follows : 
Tou  either  believe  in  a  framework  of  law 
in  wblcb  your  neighbor  la  entitled  to  the 
poaaeaslon  of  his  property  and  the  frulta  of 
his  productive  exertions,  to  consume  or  to 
diq>oae  of  aa  he  aeea  fit  in  volunUry  eachange 
for  the  frulta  of  others'  afforu;  or  elae  you 
tMlleve  that  you  have  a  right  through  the 
government  to  take  from  your  neighbor  what 
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WttlMOt 

•IM  BMdi  It  or  wants  It. 
M  produeti  mora 
tlM  wamat  (or 
_  to  produce  It  or  Ita  aqulT*- 
othar.  th«  warrant  for  having 
wanting  It.  pliii  tha  powar  to 


waking 
ttt 


voL0irraaT  aocnrr 

Booeapi  la  itpftMiii  In  Um 
'Tbou  aHalt  not  aUal 
whleh  tiM 


o(  voluaiair  martata  and  fraa  tadividuaia 


TiM  otlwr  aaaaapt  Uas  at  tba 

aoIlaeUTlatle  aoelailaa  and  thalr 
Balling.    Lat  ua  taka  the  ftrat 
tba  body  at  lu 
adroUartaa. 


fouadal 

of  tlM 


It 


If  eichaigaa  of  good«   and 


voluntary. 
to  ehoow 
wottM  b«iy 


ara 
TiMy  ara 


othara 


than  ha  who  wouM  aaU  u  fra* 
all  buyan.  aai  h«  who 
a  (raa  to  otaooM  ■■awg  all  aallats. 
■Mnaad  tba  buyara;  00  buyar 
tba  aallart.  Voluntary  aur- 
oompatiuva  markata. 
tha  only  known  way  o<  aoblav- 
IM  fair  ptictM.  It  la  unfair  lo  aoaapal  a 
MMT  to  tafa  Uaa  than  oompatlng  buyara  ara 
wUUag  to  pay.  aimllarly.  It  la 
unfair  to  (ipmtptl  a  buyar  to  pay  mora  than 
aompailng  aaUara  ara  voluntarily  wtUlng  to 


voluntary  aoolaty  aan 
produoa  wltbout  ibalr 
of  not  having 


aarh  man  fco  prodMoa  for  himaalf.  Tba  vol- 
untary aooaty  provtiaa  tba  BaHmuin  poa- 
HM*  atUnu  ua  to  anob  Individual's  pruduoUva 
•apaclty  wt  \hout  uodtrmlnlng  a  almilar  ailm. 
ulua  to  oU  «r  tadlvlduala.  Braab  that  prin* 
olpla  aa  laUaetlvUtio  aoclatlaa  do— ao  tbat 
]uUm  without  payiag  fbr  it  what 
laa.  and  tadlvlduala  tand  to  ba 
tha  purauit  of  Individual  pro- 


mBro(U» 
irttn  tr  m 


dlvai 

diMtlvlly  lb  tba  aooapaUUva  praetloa  of  gat* 


tlBg 


tba  atata-  tbat  U.  from  aapl 


I7  fulded 


ptavaatad 


ductkn  la 


for  nothiaK  with  tha  aid  of 


and 


to  4dMollallott  df 


Ibat  in  tba  volvmtary  aoelaty 
la  ooaatantly  giUdad  )nto  tba 
>t  produoUon  of  tha 
THat  raaant  maBlmum  bi 
in  a  I  laurial  aanaa  In  tanaa  of  tha  vary 
ting  ti  hava  and  not  wanting  to  work 
witb  wblca  wa  ara  born.    Aa  tba  Mation'a 
wanta  ahlf ;  fraas  boraa  and  buggy  to  Detrolt- 
autcynobttaa.  for  auuspta.  the  produc- 
la  aMtomaUoally  aoeeur* 
vhUalbiiagy  aalea  dlwppear.    It 
proA  itbU  to  produce  automobU< 
hiraapower  than  honaa. 
\  olnntary   BMtfbala.   production   la 
y  gwMad  bito  the  handa  o< 
t,  and  paofile  are  oontinuous- 
tnto  pursuits  In  which  they  And 
t  rewarda.  while  total  cdTort  la  eon- 
ipportloaed  to  producing  the  moat 
In   terma  of  tbair  aoat.    It 
la  a  feaautOul  and  ana  insjigiiHg  plaea  ct 
three-way.      automatic,     mlrada-produdng 
^.-^inarhlnary 


piuductton  legulatlona  prevent 
n  pertonBlac  tta  vttol 
0(  tbla  tbaro  baa  laeaBtty  bean 
Ulxiatratkn.     Wban  buyen  are 
from  paying  wbaft  tbay  are  willing 
to  pay  thn  the  taoentlve  to  paaMna  wbaa 
la  moat  wanted  la  denied  iiipiaailun.     Pro- 
kept  out  of  balance  with  true  de- 
/|t  tha  present  ttme.  moreover,  tba 
hava  nothing  aatiatantlal  to  go  oa 
or   the   prewar  prices. 


fixer 

th> 
the  narttme  pattern  of  production,  and 
the  prices  to  evoke  It,  repreaent  an  unwanted, 
rather  thi  a  the  now -wanted  pattern.  ll»e 
prewar  pa  tern  Is  trrelerant  by  reason  of  tha 
warttme  w  ranching  of  the  economy  which  has 
tntervenei  ^ 


Hm  aasrelaa  m  paacatlma  at  wartime  peir> 
ars  muat  thtia  tnevtlably  hamper  and 
vant  rather  than  aid  and  aneouraga  the 
aeoBomlc  raadjustments  called  for  by  rr-um^ 
to  paaca.    Thalr  exercise  mxut  inevitably  da< 
ganarato  Into  a  bureaucratic   takiog   from 
•OBM  for  the  tuppoasd  benefit  of  others. 
■lead  of  taking  from  an  to  win  tha  war 
eveijbody.    8uch    wartime    powers,    unt 
from  tha  win -the- war  purpose,  become 
politician's  paradlae — of  whatever  party— for' 
power  maana  patronage.    But.  to  punue  the  { 
■M<apbot  to  the  end.  they  slmultaneoualy, 
eonittttute  the  Nation*!  eeonomic  perdltl 
Blmlnating  eoeretve  suwriiwey  powers 
the  emerfrncy   Is  over  should   assume 
character  of  a  religious  hnbtt  If  a  people  di 
Btree  to  be  pioeperous  and  free.    All  can  re« 
gard  with  gratification  the  widening 
eeptlon  and  oActal  recognition  of  this  trul 
Strict   adherence  to  the  conTlcttnn   tl 
each  It  Individually  entitled  to  th*  fruits 
hia  exertion  and  to  Ibelr  volunUry  exchi 
te  the  very  eseenae  of  tndivldusl  freedc 
Tou  lust  cannot  have  one  without  the  oth« 
la  any  maaninsful  sense.    Abolish  one 
fou  bave  abnli«hed  the  other     Row.  for 
ample,  can  you  compel  anyone  to  do  or 
to  do  anythlnc  In  the  laat  analysis,  unit 
aside  fmm  physically  ta|nrtag  or  oontit 
him,  you  have  power  to  deprive  him  of 
tblng  against  bla  wlUT    Is  there  not  a  sa 
to  the  effect  that  eontrol  a  mani  bread 
he  Is  your  slave? 

In  tbia  oonaeottob  a  IHquent.  but  fslli 
etoUB.  oeatoBtliM  !■  Htm%  yuu  can  r^fuae 
buy  a  man'i  guotfs  or  eervlces,  and  so  exert  1 
ealied  eoonnmi«  eosreton  upon  him. 
sueh  refusal  to  b\iy  Is  practlctnf .  not  re) 
lag,  the  volunUry  eoelety.  In  fact,  to 
poae  otherwtee  la  to  deny  Ita  voluntary 
ture  Remember,  laalsad.  that  each 
would  sell  Is  free  to  eboose  among  all  bu} 
Attompted  coercion  through  nonbuyinit  tht 
becomes  the  buyer's  own  voluntary  self- 
ntai.  whtis  ths  attempted  eoerolon  merel] 
dieerte  rather  than  proveaki  the  sals, 
ooaipetiag  produeer— «r  ooDer  for  that 
tor  can  eaert  ooerdon  in  voluntanr  marl 
ft  te  eta^ila  eeonomlcs  rooted  In  hut 
nature,  as  I  have  attampted  to  show,  thai 
voluntary  marketa  mean  the  maximum 
production,  justice,  progress,  and  freodc 
There  Is  only  one  entity  whleh  can  dett 
those  marketa.  It  Is  government.  In  oth« 
times  and  plaoas  It  always  has.  Ths  ooereli 
or  collectlvlstlc,  rather  than  the  voluntary^ 
society  Is  ths  typical  one  In  history.  It 
the  one  toward  which  all  others  tend  to  re« 
vert. 

There  are  osany  roads  by  which  we  havf 
been   traveling   toward   controlled   econom] 
and  the  omnipotent  state.     In  some  respec 
the  broadest  are  the  least  perceived.    I 
them  with  the  names,  "taxation,"  "money.1 
"monopoly."  and  '*regnlatlon."    I  have  au 
ready  dealt  wttb  regulation  as  esamplifled 
price  control. 

Take  taxation.  He  who  would  adhere 
tha  voluntary  exchange  of  goods  and  servla 
must  auswsr  this  question:  Bow  can  si 
man  have  what  he  produces,  or  Its  equli 
lent.  If  something  must  be  taken  from  hli 
to  support  the  Oovemment?  The  answer 
that  queatfcm  waa  diaoovarad  and  writ 
Into  the  CkmstltuUon  by  our  forefaSbers; 
was  forgotten  and^^wrlttan  out  of  the 
sUtuttoD  by  their  descendants.  Our  fc 
fatbars  understood  it  so  well  they  even 
a  aiogan.  It  was.  "No  taxation  without 
reaentatlon."  But  how  many  people 
grasp  ths  fall  Ixidy  of  tneanlx^  for 
tbmt  pbrase  stoodf  It  meant,  of  course, 
taxes  were  to  be  delarailiMit  by  the  volunt 
consent  of  tazpayere  e«prtasid  through  thai 
slsctsd  representoUvas  and  that  Is 
tovatlon  must  always  mean  In  a  volunt 
aoclety  if  such  a  society  Is  to  endure. 

But  that  raised  another  technical  questl 
with  whidi  Btotistldana,  but  not  too 
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oursalvee  eonaurrently  eeUing  eomething. 
whether  I*  be  our  property  or  ottr  labor.  If 
that  were  always  true  for  everybody,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  Mo  one  oouid  go  into 
Buvksu  and  purchase  somsthing  out  of  thsm 
•nept  by  hsvlng  equlvalently  contributed 
something  to  thsm.  Ths  monsy  ons  hsd.  as 
a  command  ovsr  other  peoples'  producu, 
would  match  one's  own  products  mads  avail* 
abls  to  othsrs.  Ths  monsy  claims  against 
goods  would  match  the  goods  to  be  claimed. 
Money  would  truly  be  then  a  stobls  msdium 
o'  sxchangs. 

ma  t4ATVU  or  ihtlation 
But  our  monsy  Isn't  that  way.  It  can 
be  printed  Instead  of  earned.  Tbe  first  step 
ts  for  the  Oovernment  to  print  bonds- 
promises  to  psy.  Ths  next  stsp  Is  to  tsks 
those  bonds  to  the  commsrdal  banks.  There 
thess  Oovsmment  promises  to  pay  In  the  fu- 
ture are  swapped  for  ths  bank's  promise  to 
pay  on  demsnd— that  U.  for  s  bank  dspuslt. 
^t  U  whst  a  bank  deposit  la:  It  U  tbe 
banks  liability  to  pay  In  gold  If  called  upon 
to  do  so  Blnce  everyone  expects  that  the 
bank  would  pay  If  called  upon  and  allowed 
by  law  to  do  so,  thsss  llabUltles  or  deposiu 
ars  thsmsslves  used  as  monsy.  Ws  tranafsr 
thsm  to  sach  othsr  by  writing  checks  In  sx- 
changs for  ths  goods  and  ssrvlcss  ws  gst 
fron  oach  other. 

Tbe  algnlfieant  thing  U  that  almply  by 
making  antrlee  In  thalr  books  banks  can 
create  de|}oalu  for  uae  aa  money.  The  prooeaa 
la  ths  moneury  squivalsnt  of  ths  papsr 
monsy  printing  press,  and  In  fact  It  actually 
statu  with  a  printing  preaa— the  ons  which 
prints  the  Oovernmonfs  promises  to  pay 
soms  tlms  In  the  future.  This  Is  tomething 
that  people  must  undsrsund  becauae  ths 
process  has  bsen  employed  to  multiply  the 
supply  of  money  sixfold  sinos  IMS,  and  three 
times  since  1QI9,  while  the  right  of  people 
themselves  to  police  the  inflation  by  eon* 
verting  their  money  Into  gold  has  been  de* 
nied  thsm. 

Ths  nsw  money  to  spend  In  markets  Is 
obtained  without  oonourrently  contributing 
gooda  or  aervleea  to  the  markeu.  The  bal- 
ance between  money  going  to  market  end 
goods  going  to  market  Is  thus  destroyed. 
Tho  estra  money  competing  for  goods  bids 
prtoea  up.  Thst  is  inflation,  and  that  U  ths 
only  posslbls  way  It  can  occur.  Then  the 
Inflation  becomea  the  exctiae  for  Jumping 
over  onto  another  road  to  itatlam— the  road 
of  price  control,  rationing,  allocation,  pro- 
duction directlvea.  priorities,  and  so  on,  all  of 
which  directly  destroy  the  voluntary  market, 
and  imdermlne  the  msxlmum  production  of 
the  moat  wanted  goods  It  otherwise  promotes. 
Just  to  close  the  spiral  for  an  Instant  at  this 
point,  It  may  be  noted  that  the  resulting  un- 
employment In  turn  becomes  the  excuse  for 
printing  and  spending  more  money,  while 
the  Increased  spending  and  rising  debt  be- 
come the  excuse  for  Increaalng  Incentive- 
destroying  taxee.  The  spiral  becomes  self- 
stimulating. 

The  fact  that  prmtlng  money  adds  money 
to  markets  but  not  goods  to  match  It  means 
that  the  money  is  more  of  a  tax  receipt  for 
goods  taken  away  than  it  is  a  command  over 
goods  to  be  had.    Subsequent  spenders  of  the 
money  And  this  out  in  two  ways:  By  price 
control  and  rationing  they  find  themselves 
with  money  left  over  which  they  can't  spend 
to  buy  what  they  want.     Money  you  can't 
spend  is  relatively  worthless.    Or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  controls,  the  prices  go  up  and 
each  dollar  buys  less.     There  is  no  reliable 
way  that  printed  money,  once  issued,  can  ever 
be  redeemed  In   goods  equivalent  to  thoee 
taken  wUen  It  was  issued.    PrlnUng  of  money 
Is  not  the  creation  of  purchasing  power.    It 
Is.  Instead,  the  cruelest  and  most  dec'.jtlve 
form  of  taxation  with  the  longest  lasting  evil 
aftermaths.     The  burden  always  falls  most 
heavily  upon  thoee  with  pensions,  bequests, 
or  otherwise  fixed  Income,  and  often  least 
able  to  bear  the  biuden. 


There  Is  one  final,  truly  Tlekius  aapeet  of 
printing  preaa  money  that  ehoiUd  be  noted. 
When  the  money  entera  toe  marMt,  the  mar- 
ket reaponda.  It  ahlfu  caplUl.  manpower, 
and  matarlala  toward  greater  (iroductlon  of 
the  particular  gooda  taken.  Thf>  nurket  doea 
not  know  tha  demand  la  falae.  The  demand 
la  not  the  expreaalon  of  competitive  expendi- 
ture by  thoee  whoee  Income  derives  from 
producing  for  each  other  what  they  want 
most  in  exchange.  The  demand  is,  insuad, 
ths  '-esult  of  someone  getting  something  for 
nothing  without  having  to  messurs  his  get- 
ting with  giving  of  goods  oompstitlvely  ac- 
ceptable In  marksu. 

Production  Is  diverted  to  synthetic  demand 
instead  of  being  governed  by  exchange  for 
equivalent  values.  In  short,  ths  boom 
financed  by  Inflating  the  money  Is  ths  rsla- 
tlve  wastogs  of  scarce  manpowsi*,  oapiul,  and 
resources  In  wartime,  this  1::  readily  ap- 
parent: Printed  money  la  exchanged  for  gooda 
which  are  then  destroyed  under  compulalon. 
In  peacetime,  the  prooeaa  U  similar  though 
Isss  rsadlly  apparent. 

But  buying  with  printed  money  must  even- 
tually end.  It  ends  sither  when  check  de* 
poelt  expansion  reaches  tbe  limit  under  ths 
gold  standard,  If  we  have  a  gold  sundard, 
or  when  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  otherwise 
decides  to  call  a  halt,  or  sveotually  when  m 
much  money  la  printed  that  It  becomes  sub- 
suntlally  unaocepMble  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. When  It  ends,  the  n:.aladjustment 
between  production  and  demand  U  eipoaed. 
Unwanted  production  accumulutea  In  Inven- 
torlaa,  liquidation  ssU  In,  and  aplrals  of  re- 
cession are  Inaugurated.  Thai,  u  why  bust 
follov  .  boom. 

The  starting  of  a  boom  by  printlng-prees 
techniques  is  the  guaranty  oi  the  bust  to 
follow,  Ws  had  a  taate  of  that  In  tha  we- 
planned-lt-thai-way  boom  of  1938  and  the 
buat  in  1M7,  Wa  ahall.  I  fear,  have  bigger 
and  bettor  examplea  In  the  dayi  to  oome  un- 
leee  more  people  learn  that  Oovernment 
monkeying  with  money  la  playing  with  dyna- 
mite which  on  erploalon  can  extlngulah  the 
voluntary  society, 

MONOrOLT 

I  oome  now  to  the  monopoly  road  to  sUt- 
lam.  There  la  ons  type  of  monopoly  that 
is  currently  a  aerloua  threat— It  Is  labor  mo- 
nopoly. The  laborer  Is  not  a  commodity,  but 
the  service  he  renders  cannot  escape  eco- 
nomic law.  That  means  quite  simply  that 
if  the  aervlce  la  made  artificially  coetly,  then. 
Jtist  llks  anything  else,  customers  wUl  buy 
lees  of  It  than  otherwUe.  Labor,  like  any- 
thing else,  can  price  Itself  out  of  Its  mar- 
ket. If  given  monopoly  status.  It  has 
achieved  monopoly  status.  In  actual  prac- 
tice this  means  that  In  detemilning  the  price 
paid  for  labor — the  wage  nite — many  em- 
ployers arc  permitted  to  deal  with  but  one 
entity,  subjected  to  neither  Individual  nor 
group  competition. 

This  Is  monopoly  obscured  but  monopoly 
price  control  nonetheless.  It  Is  tantamount 
to  saying  to  each  person  that  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  bread  from  whomever  pur- 
chased is  nevertheless  to  be  s«!t  by  one  baker, 
no  other  being  permitted  t<»  offer  a  lesser 
price  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  business. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  great  power,  and  like  all 
power  It  tends  to  feed  upon  Itself  and  to 
be  abused  to  the  Injury  of  the  Innocent. 

The  same  Is  true  In  labor.  The  only  and 
everlasting  protection  of  the  worker's  inde- 
pendence and  economic  freedom  Is  the  pres- 
ence of  competing  buyers  for  his  service,  that 
Is,  competing  employers.  Jtuit  as  competing 
sellers  are  his  protection  when  he  spends  his 
wage  aa  a  buyer.  As  workers  form  monopoly 
groups  against  particular  employers,  they 
may  be  shutting  off  each  employer  from  other 
sources  of  supply  to  the  monopoly  group's 
own  seeming  benefit;  but  by  that  very  act 
they  are  also  shutting  off  other  workers  from 
access  to  these  employers.  Thus,  step-by- 
step,  the  workers  are  shutting  each  -other 


out  and  M  losing  ths  very  roots  of  their  In- 
dependence. They  become  tbe  priaonert  oi 
the  monopolies  they  creato. 

As  Isbor  monopollss  employ  their  ooerelve 
power  to  obUln  above-market-price  wages, 
then  socM  of  ths  worksrs  ars  priced  out  of 
Jobs  and  find  thsmsslves  with  nowhsrs  to 
go— except  ^0  charity.  They  are  shut  out 
from  other  employment  by  raaaon  either  of 
the  same  overpricing  slsswhsrs  thst  Is  re- 
sponslbls  for  thslr  own  dlsemployment,  or 
by  the  presence  of  seniority  and  other  rules 
designed  to  protect  theee  monopolies  against 
worksr  competition.  Such  monopolies  op- 
srato  most  bruUlly  against  oompetltlon  of 
the  nonworking  with  thoee  working.  They 
tond  to  creato  unemployment  and  render  It 
chronic. 

WAoi  ooer  tnisxTT 

With  this  understood,  tbe  nature  of  n\onop- 
oly  as  ons  of  ths  greet  roads  to  sutlsm 
bscomes  readily  apparent.  Thus  when  re- 
cession comss  thsss  monopolise  will  oer- 
tolnly  strive  with  all  their  power  to  main- 
tain existing  wages  Wage  cost  Is  at  Isast 
three-quarters  of  all  oosts.  This  cost  rigid- 
ity will  hamper  and  hinder  the  reallnement 
of  employment  and  production  to  meet  the 
changing  pattern  of  demand  aa  tha  war-bom 
ahortagea  are  made  good.  It  will  act  aa  a 
deetroyer  of  the  profit  Incentive  to  oreatt 
new  Jobe.  It  meana  that  we  may  have  to 
take  our  lloking  in  pronounced  and  pro- 
longed unemployment  inatead  of  In  swift* 
moving,  flexible  price,  proflt.  and  wage  ad- 
JustmsnU  that  will  keep  moat  people  work- 
ing most  of  ths  time.  That.  In  turn,  per- 
miu  thoee  who  wish  to  do  ao.  however 
untruthfully,  to  scream  out  that  privato 
entorprlss  has  failed,  and  that  Oovernment 
must  step  In— with  multiplied  bureaucracy 
and  a  bigger  printing  preaa,  together  with 
their  unlimited  eapaoity  to  perpetuato, 
rather  than  cure,  maladjuatmenta  In  produe- 
tlon.  employment,  prices,  and  ooets. 

TBI  WHT  or  IT 

Ofton  I  have  asked  myself  why  soms  peo- 
ple who  profees  to  believe  In  Individual 
freedom  and  volunUry  markete,  nevertheless 
ofton  subscribe  to  measurss  which  mean 
statlsm.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  ths  reason 
Is  Jiu.  plain,  good-hearted  thoughtlessnsss 
which  Ukss  ths  form  of  let's  gtvs  ths  other 
fellow  a  break,  not  realising  that  thU  is 
the  giving  of  power  to  undermine  free  In- 
stitutions. I  think  some  more  of  the  rea- 
son is  Just  untrammeled  strife  for  personal 
or  group  power  without  regard  to  ths  cost 
to  the  community.  8tUl  more  of  It  Is  Ig- 
norance of  the  Inconslstoncy  and  danger 
Involved.  And  there  may  be  soms  who. 
knowing  bettor,  have  not  the  cotwage  to 
act  and  speak  on  their  convictions. 

Perhaps  underlying  all  of  these  Is  some- 
thing Inherent  Itself  In  the  marvelous  mech- 
anism of  production  and  distribution  which 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  Individual 
freedom  In  America.  I  refer  to  the  extreme 
division  of  labor,  the  high  degree  of  produc- 
tive specialization,  the  singleness  of  each 
person's  sovirce  of  income,  and  the  ever- 
widening  area  covered  by  hIa  expendlturea. 
I  think  that  thU  has  resulted  In  tremendous 
bias  in  economic  perception  and  political 
Judgment. 

For  example,  ask  anyone  which  he  would 
prefer,  a  10-percent  raise  in  salary,  or  a  10- 
percent  decrease  in  Uvlng  cost.  He  wlU 
usually  choose  the  first,  figuring  If  he  can  get 
his  single-source  income  up.  he  can  somehow 
manipulate  his  multipurpose  expenditures 
to  come  out  with  a  net  advantage.  He  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  changes  in  his  in- 
come; but  changes  ol  much  greater  propor- 
tions m  items  of  his  expenditure  often  faU 
even  to  get  over  the  threshold  of  his  pwoep- 
tlon.  Yet  accumulations  of  such  tmnotlcad 
changes  can  mount  up  to  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  changes  in  the  single  Item  on 
the  other  sids  of  ths  book  to  which  ba  la 
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allergic.    And  ao  tt  la  for  the 
a  whole:  CXir  economy  of>eratea 
4ouble-entry  ayatem.     For  any  ad- 
there  la  a  coat  there.    But  the 
that  the  coata  can  be  widely  dla- 
tlme  and  space  and  so  go  unper- 
untotaled  in  Nilaniiing  tba  books 
n  or  loae:  wb««M  tlw  atfTantagea 
single  and  apparent. 
next  at  another  oooaaqtienee  of 
speclaliaed     production     Let's 
Into  the  heart  of  the  family  where 
up.    More  and  more  of  thcaa 
all  to  see  their  fathers  at  work, 
goes  aw«y  In  the  morning  to  come 
Children  are  feapC  out  of  con- 
ite  competitive  stniggta  where  the 
the  warrant  for  having  some> 
king.    Instead,  they  are  confined 
ity  phaaaa  of  family  life.    When 
t«    paseed    evaryone    takea    cna 
the  children  need  aomathlng.  the 
drovlde  It  within   their  ability  to 
lit— not  because  the  children  have 
Wa  are  a  rich  NaUon  beeauae  o( 
In  producUva  ooeupauon. 
our  children  at  home  and  in 
and  longar.    The  aoademloally 
often  go  OB  to  coUaga  and  to  grad- 
and  then  bMOMa  tcaehera  In  )oba 
>y  the  Btata  or  ky  charity. 
y  Of  them  their  whole  ezperlenoe 
years  drlvsa  homo  the  theory 
warrant  for  havlag  aooiethlng  la 
t  or  wanting  it  to  the  extant  of 
oUa'k  ability  to  pay  for  it.    They 
no  real  contact,  aa  in  farm  life. 
as  the  warrant  for  having.    Is 
that  many  of  them  ahould.  in 
think  and  teach  the  children 
<  fught  all  to  be  osm  great  big  family 
bSDlgn.     paternal     Oovemmant. 
4tih  authority  to  redistribute  pro- 
I  ocordlag  to  Boad  and  with  reepon- 
fir  keeping  avaryone  happy? 


wcrdng 
w<nder 
alttoainy 
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realinatlon 


cynical  theee  conalderatlona  mean 

should  fold  our  bands  and  accspt 

the  departtire  of  Individual 

from  earth.    I  am  not  ready  to  do 

ad.  I  reoaaoabar  being  spanked  as 

or  having  swiped  a  piece  of  chalk 

schoolroom.     I  realise  now  that  no 

pwtleularly  about  tha  chalk  and 

wmd  greatly  inoonvanlaDOsd  by  Its 

myeelf.     It  was  the   prtn- 

the  thing  that  was  at  stake.     The 

of   the   chalk   repreeented   a  smaU 

dike  of  moral  conviction  behind 

live.     And  leaks  must  be  quickly 

lest    they    become    torxenta. 

I  also  with  the  principles  of  a  free 

I  think  that  there  Is  some  chsnoe 

tovrard  small  leaks  In  the  dike 

overcome  before  tbay  become  torrenta 

llfylng  them  as  vlolattons  of  those 

thst  should  be  cegarded.  as  some- 

4red — principles  dwlved  from  having 

all  the  cosU.  howaver  dispersed — 

derived    from    having    read    and 

lessons  at  history — principles  that 

dsrlvatkm  cover  not  only  economic 

but   also  Individual   rights  and 

o4nvlcUons.     Then  I  hope  the  small 

of  going  neglaelad.  will  auto- 

brlBg  to  bear  upon  ttaalf  the  cor- 

1  Qcoe  of  accepted  principle — just  aa 

Corrective  force  came  rather  dlscon- 

to    bear    on    the    chalk    stealer's 


apathy 


nvc  aoocasTXD  raiNcxPLaa 
8u^  p^tnclplea.  and  adhwence  In  word  and 
to  t  lem.  have  to  come  out  at  each  man's 
eonidenoe.    So  it  la  with  aome  dlfBdenoe 
a  few  priaelplaa: 
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alwaya  te  escluaively  and  solely  to  employ 
its   superior   compulsion   to   prevent   fraud. 


It  la  tha  aupertor  Instrument 
TiM  economic  ptirpoee  ot  govern- 
a  free   America  must,   tharafora. 


predatlon.    eoarelon.    and    monopoly 
among  thoaa  govamad. 

1.  To  that  and.  determination  of  the 
and  amount  of  whawpr  nonharmful  _ 
are  to  be  produoad.^lm#a,  when,  by  wt 
and  at  what  prloe  or  wage,  must  ever  be  li 
to  tbo  voltmtary  and  eompetltlve  decialona 
those  ooaeemed.    For  government  to  dietal 
In  these  matters  Is  for  government  Itself 
engage   In    the   very  coercion   or   monc 
abase  which  It  is  government's  function 
prevent.     For  tha  same  reason.  govemm« 
itself  ahould  never  engage  in  or  tubsld 
production  for  eompatttivo  mf. 

3.  It  Is  the  function  of  goearaaant  to 
honest  the  Nation's  money.    This  means 
should  not  In   peacetime  tolerate,  or  it 
evor  pnwilce.  tha  altamate  expansion 
coptraetkai  of  tha  money  supply. 

4.  Taxation  by  repraaenutlon  maana 
taxation  mtut  «iually  burden  the  memt 
of  the  electorate-    It  meana  that  govemm 
should  grant  no  tax-offsetting  glfta  or  aul 
aldlea.    It  meana  govammant  ahould  not 
to  lay  tax  burdens  on  minority  groups 
majorltlea  eaoapa. 

5   My  final  principle  la  not  really  a  pr 
pie— It  la  merely  a  personal  daflnltlon  of  w| 
freedom  meana  in  America.    To  m»  It  m< 
not  only  that  no  man  must  pkyimBy  la  J 
another  or  take  property  from  Ittm,  witbc 
his  eoaaant:  but  alao  and  most  especially 
means  that  not  even  government  must 
tbeoe  things  except  to  punish  thoae  who 
them  to  others. 

Freedom  u  definable  only  as  the  abaaaoo  < 
cowdlaabatween  men.    It  ts  obtainable  wh4 
goearnOMnt's  supenor  power  to  coerce  is 
ployed  to  cancel  out  coercion  between 
The  ever-preaent  and  awful  temptation 
government  is  to  employ  or  delegate  Its 
erclve  power  beyond  that  point  for  seemi 
t>enevolent  purpcaee.     But  government 
give  nothing  to  some  without  taking 
thing  from  others     But  taking  without 
tag  replacea  freedom  with  despoliation 
InTttaa  the  predatory  to  entrench  themseh 
m  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoils.     Th  tt 
where  serfdom   to  the  state  begins. 
Is  where  it  has  tMgun  In  America.    That 
where  it  must  fee  stopped  if  America  is  to 
main  jvoductlre  and  free. 


Role  of  AMcricA  as  World  Leadtr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCS 

or  aaooa  laLswo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA1 

Monday.  AprU  7  ileffiskUive  day  oj 

Monday.  March  24>,  1947 

Mr.  OREEN.    Mr.  President,  aboi 
week  ago  tbe  Women's  Action  Commit 
for  Lasting  Peace  held  Its  annual 
ventlon  here  In  Washington.    This 
standing  organization,  of  which  14  ot 
national    organl2atlons    are    memt 
represents    about    10.000.000    Amerlc 
women.    The  convention  was  a  notal 
one.  and  one  of  its  outstanding  feati 
was  an  able  address  by  BfCrs.  Anne  0' 
McCormlck.  in  which  she  discussed 
clarity  and  eloquence  America's  new 
as  a  world  leader.    I  ask  unanimous  < 
sent  that  this  address  be  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  (he 
as  follows: 

Ifa  hard  to  be  aa  American  theae  di 
We  used  to  think  tha  lot  of  the  Amerlc 


We  looked  oat  on 

of   the   pharlsea. 

not  as  the  reet  of 

lerable  credit  to  our- 

|ty  from  the  ills  that 

ibled.  or  more  baek- 

lling  reached  tts  peak 

whole  generation  of 

It    abroad    and    cam* 

that  made  them  oltl- 

[being  an  American  Is 

treatctng.  braln-wrack- 

rible  choioee — terrible 

^r  we  are  pursued  by  a 

tpe 

ting  decisions  we  can- 
itlon  at  issue  Is  not 
100.000.000  relief  pro- 
kind  of  government 
has   and  whether  wa 
ing  how  and  for  wbac 
int.    It  Is  not  a  quas- 
ar id  safe  for  demoe- 
who  compares  Presl- 
to  Congress  with  the 
ion  as  we  entered  the 
b«  struck  with  the 
isnts. 

sme  Into  the  debate, 

on  the  new  position 

the  world.    We  are 

msiblllty  as  a,  as  tha. 

^t  democracy  and  the 

Nations.     There   la 

)Ut  today  because  this 

No  matter  on  what 

ece.  we  are  taking  a 

)urse.    We  are.  indaad. 

Intervention  which 

lonallst   who    thought 

duty  was  to  partld- 

BUT  ity  system. 

ks  over  our  heads  Isn't 

American  orUls.    In 

ly  of  Judging  between 

I  obligation  against  an- 

Ivss  for  the  first  tlms 

motions  Instead  of 

»e  at  last  grown  up.    Z 

itance.  In  our  history 

other  country,  where 

consciously   deciding 

at  taking  over  a  taak 
before  aha  gave  it  up 
Barry  on.  Britain  has 
Oreeoe  than  we  are 
United  States,  Itself, 
llrect  graiiu.  has  spent 
as  the  sum  proposed 
ic  aid  has  not  availed 

Britain  will  stay  with 

lUnited  Nations  relieves 

not  what  trout>les  us 

rlstic  of  Amsrlcans  to 

reed  where  the  other 

want  to  prop  up  the 

3vemments  in  bank- 

mce  Is  not  due  to  an 

No:     the    reason    the 

led  us  Is  that  it  sud- 

where  we  stand,  with 

[and    whatever    danger 

le  front  llna  Is,  there 

iponsibla. 

1.  and  It's  hard 

tc  oear  world  isader- 

war  we  kept  repeating 

peace  would  be  more 

lltary   batue.   but  we 

[It.    Since  the  fld^tlng 

ourselves  dta  having 

ce.    In   proof  of  our 

tsolattonlirm  to  intcr- 

|the  lead  in  sponsoring 

United    Nations.    We 

Itlon  In  supporting  It. 

fe  have  treated  It  more 
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or  lass  as  an  American  Institution,  and  thafa 
what  It  looks  like,  don't  forget,  from  Europe, 
Asia,  or  South  America.  We  told  ourselves 
and  everybody  else  that  we  meant  to  base  our 
policy  on  it. 

This  was  and  Is  our  firm  Intention.  It 
ts  oiu*  first  and  over-all  conunitment  to 
ourselves  and  the  world.  If  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  built  up  to  take  the  place 
of  national  armies;  if  an  international  mind 
cannot  be  slowl>  shaped  out  of  the  clash 
and  conflict  of  national  minds;  If  on  this 
little,  brittle  globe.  In  Its  envelope  of  danger- 
Infested  air,  a  sense  of  community  cannot 
be  developed  out  of  the  knowledge  that  no 
man  la  safe  unle»  all  men  are  safe,  then 
there  is  no  sense  In  anjrthlng  and  no  hope 
of  peace  or  human  progress.  Certainly  there 
la  no  work  for  the  Women's  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

No  American  Is  pessimistic  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  alternative  to  the  United  Nations, 
which  Is  chaos,  war.  or  death.  No  American 
dare  accept  it.  and  neither,  I  ahoiUd  Judge. 
does  Russia,  for  of  all  the  member  sUtes, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  the  most  concerned  to  strengthen 
It.  Small  nations  might  possibly  take  shel- 
ter behind  the  great,  especially  If  the  world 
Is  divided  Into  two  rival  constellations. 
But  tho  solar  tx>dles  have  no  shield.  If 
there  Is  war.  they  will  bear  the  brunt  and 
cost  of  It.  Both  would  be  immeasurably 
weakened  and  one  Irretrievably  defeated. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  assume 
International  obligations  except  In  some 
sort  of  association  with  the  United  Nations. 
This  Is  Important  for  the  United  States  and 
even  more  important  for  the  United  Nations, 
because  the  world  organization  can  never 
achieve  authority  to  take  over  all  Inter- 
national obligations,  as  eventually  It  muft 
If  It  Is  to  fulfill  Its  mission,  vinless  It  draws 
authority  from  powers  that  are  at  present 
stronger  than  Itself.  It  can  only  be  strong. 
In  other  words,  as  It  is  made  strong  by  Its 
members. 

It  can  fM  argued  that  It  Is  more  desirable 
for  this  Government  to  strengthen  the 
United  Natlona  than  to  strengthen  Greece. 
In  the  long-range  view  that  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion, and  all  of  us  would  be  opposed  to 
strengthening  Greece  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But  1  do  not  think  that  is  the  choice  we 
face.  The  choice  Is  between  shrugging  off 
or  shouldering  our  respKjnsiblUty  as  a  great 
democratic  power.  Certainly  It  would  be 
easier  to  tiu-n  the  question  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  Some  of  those  who  pro- 
test agalnt  bypassing  the  United  Nations 
really  want  to  bypass  the  question  Itself. 
They  want  an  alibi  for  Inaction,  an  excuse 
to  do  nothing. 

Nothing  Is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  do. 
We  are  caught  In  a  tremolo  passage  In  the 
grand  concerto  of  history,  a  movement  of 
transition  In  which  old  Institutions  are  In 
process,  we  hope,  of  giving  place  to  new. 
But  the  movement  Is  as  slow  and  painful 
to  listen  to  as  the  practice  hotir  of  a  child 
who  keeps  on  playing  the  first  bars  of  an 
ttude  over  and  over.  The  United  Natlona 
can  be  invoked,  as  It  should  be;  It  can  be  as- 
sociated in  action,  as  It  should  be;  but  it 
does  not  yet  command  the  funds,  the  means, 
the  speed,  and  above  all,  the  unity,  to  enable 
It  to  act  In  an  emergency. 

And  that  means  that  It  lent  enough  for 
us  to  belong  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
Greek  Issue  is  a  turning  point  precisely  be- 
cause It  ahows  how  easily  the  United  Na- 
tions, Just  because  It  Is  still  young  and  weak, 
can  become  a  way  of  escape— the  new  refuge 
of  the  Isolationist,  or  the  refuge  of  the  new 
Isolationist. 

The  American  dilemma  Is  that  we  stand 
as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  forces  of 
the  world,  and  also  as  the  chief  architect  of 
an  International  structure  In  which  opposing 
systems.  democraUc,  totalitarian,  and  their 


In-between  varlanta,  are  supposed  to  work 
together.  This  opposition  Is  the  chief 
source  of  weakness  in  the  United  Nations;  If 
you  doubt  it,  look  at  the  line-ups  and  the 
votes  and  observe  how  easy  It  Is  for  the 
democracies  on  one  side  and  the  Soviet  group 
on  the  other  to  reach  agreement  among 
themselves. 

The  first  question  Is:  What  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  as  a  democracy?  To  my 
mind  our  paramount  obligation  is  to  work 
for  a  free  world,  for  one  world  without  free- 
dom would  be  Just  one  big  prison.  Surely 
we  have  to  work  to  enlarge  or  at  least  to  pre. 
vent  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  freedom.  To  the  extent  of  our  power  we 
have  to  see  that  as  many  countries  as  we 
can  reach,  and  we  can  reach  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, are  left  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government 

The  next  question  Is:  What  do  we  mean 
by  democracy?  Three  Americans  have  lately 
offered  resounding  definitions— the  President 
In  enunciating  a  new  policy  to  support  free 
people  to  resist  attempted  subjugation; 
Secretary  Marshall  In  laying  down  JeSer- 
sonian  doctrine  before  his  colleagues  at  the 
Moscow  Conference:  David  LlUenthal  In  re- 
minding Congress  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Despite  their  different  application, 
the  definitions  echoed,  they  prove  that 
Americans  have  no  doubt  of  the  meaning 
they  atuch  to  a  word  that  others  use  to  ex- 
press something  entirely  different.  But  the 
Important  thing  about  these  credos  is  that 
tne  speakers  felt  impelled  to  make  them. 
No  longer  can  we  take  for  granted,  as  we 
did  for  a  long  time,  that  the  world  accepts 
our  definition?,  or  believes  we  have  the  best 
form  of  government.  We  cannot  take  for 
granted  that  anyone  else  will  take  a  stand 
for  the  democratic  system  unless  we  do. 

Here.  I  think,  we  reach  the  point  6f  deci- 
sion. We  live  In  a  hungry  world,  a  world  of 
want  and  fear,  a  world  of  lost  homes,  lost 
values  lost  souls.  We  Americans  Inhabit 
a  kind  of  plateau  of  our  own.  above  the  pov- 
erty and  gloom  In  which  our  allies  and  our 
former  enemies  share  a  common  misery. 
The  upper  level  Isnt  very  safe  in  these  cir- 
cumstances and  I  need  not  toll  you  that  we 
aren't  greatly  loved  by  the  people  down 
below. 

We  are  in  danger,  moreover,  of  being  left 
alone  on  our  plateau  with  the  freedoms  we 
consider  essential  to  our  national  existence. 
When  I  was  In  Europe  this  winter  what  wor- 
ried me  more  than  the  physical  suffering 
was  the  sagging  spirit  of  the  democracies. 
People  have  to  have  a  minimum  ration  of 
bread  and  work  and  hope  before  they  begin 
to  care  for  freedom,  and  even  those  who  do 
care  are  getting  tired.  Almost  everywhere 
democratic  parties  are  under  attack  by  a 
Communist  minority  that  never  tires  and 
brings  to  the  political  battle  the  discipline 
and  elan  of  a  well -trained  army. 

The  danger  Is  democratic  defeatism,  the 
discouragement  of  Democrats,  the  feeling 
that  the  democratic  system  Is  somehow  obso- 
lete and  that  the  cards  are  stacked  against  it 
in  a  world  too  bankrupt  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic freedoms.  The  many-sided  pressures 
to  give  up  the  fight  for  individual  freedom 
and  national  Independence  are  almost  ir- 
resistible. You  may  be  sure  that  If  the  leading 
democracy  does  not  take  a  stand  for  democ- 
racy, this  defeatism  wUl  deepen  and  spread. 
And  that  spells  disaster  for  us.  Strong  as 
It  Is,  our  system  cannot  function,  politically 
or  economically.  In  splendid  Isolation,  and  It 
may  well  be  Isolated  unless  we  help  demo- 
cratic government  to  survive,  not  only  where 
It  is  directly  threatened,  as  in  Greece,  but 
where  It  is  weakening,  as  In  France. 

If  we  agree  that  the  United  SUtes  cannot 
let  democracy  wither  In  the  world,  the  third 
question  Is:  What  is  our  duty  to  the  United 
Nations?  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  American 
dilemma  except  to  seize  both  horns  at  once. 
We  have  to  tMa  our  power  to  tha  utmost  to 


Bupport  the  United  Nations  and  democracy 
at  the  same  time.  It's  a  Job  for  both  hands— 
and  this  Is  one  case  where  the  right  hand 
must  always  see  what  the  left  hand  doeth — 
and  a  Job  for  both  lobes  of  the  brain,  lor  so 
far  in  the  world  affairs  we  have  used  all  our 
powers  more  effectively  than  ovir  brain  power. 
Senator  Axistln  clarified  the  question  when  ha 
said  yesterday  that  It  Is  by  combining  na- 
tional and  international  action  of  both  im- 
mediate and  long-range  character  and  aimed 
both  at  the  security  and  economic  aspecu  of 
the  problem  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  can  advance  the  cause  of  collective 
security. 

We  have  to  play  the  dual  role  and  we  hava 
to  play  it  spectacularly  so  that  no  man  any- 
where can  doubt  that  we  believe  as  ardently 
in  an  organised  world  community,  limit- 
ing national  sovereignty  by  International 
law.  as  we  believe  In  defending  and  extond- 
Ing  human  freedom.  Surely  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction there.  The  more  free  govern- 
ments and  free  men  we  have  the  more  quick- 
ly the  United  Nations  will  develop  into  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  Justice  It  must  ba 
If  It  is  to  become  tha  bulwark  of  peace. 
We  are  trying  to  create  a  security  system, 
but  at  the  same  tlms  wa  are  creating  tha 
world  order  which  that  system  has  to  main- 
tain, and  If  the  order  Is  not  sound.  If  it  falls 
to  satisfy  the  conscience  and  aspirations  of 
mankind,  all  the  Ivory  towers  on  the  East 
River  cannot  make  tha  systom  endure. 

I  know  no  other  way  to  strike  out  for  tba 
long  and  rocky  road  to  peace  except  to  taka 
the  risks  and  follow  the  direction  we  believe 
wUl  lead  to  peace.  There  Is  risk  In  any 
positive  policy.  My  guess  U  that  the  Presi- 
dent nuule  a  major  issue  of  the  Greek  crisis 
to  warn  the  Soviet  leaders  that  they  wera 
running  Into  the  danger  of  war.  Whether 
the  alarm  signal  will  cause  them  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen  is  somebody  else's  guess.  I 
believe  It  will  buck  up  democratic  forces  in 
Europe  and  silence  doubts  as  to  whether  wa 
are  going  to  stay  In  the  war  and  the  world 
to  the  end. 

But  to  prevent  those  doubts  from  turning 
Into  fears  that  America  comes  as  "protectors" 
have  come  before,  as  imperialists,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  carry  out  slmultaneoualy  a  whole 
complex  of  other  international  policies,  such 
as  loaklng  room  for  displaced  persona,  sup- 
plying matorials  and  opening  markets  for 
the  pro^ecu  of  other  countries,  renewing  and 
extending  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  In- 
sisting on  a  German  settlement  that  will 
give  hope  and  the  means  of  self-support 
to  Germany  and  speed  the  economic  revival 
of  Etirope.  Helping  Greece  and  Turkey  as 
strategic  points  of  defense  puts  our  motives 
tmder  suspicion  unless  this  help  Is  part  of 
a  great  program  of  general  reconstruction. 

All  Europe  Is  more  or  less  under  the  same 
pressure  and  shaken  by  the  same  fears  wa 
act  to  allay  In  the  eastern  MedlUrranean. 
Now  that  we  have  started  being  bold,  why 
not  be  bold  In  a  big  way  and  set  In  motion 
a  master  plan  for  the  resurrection  of  Europe  t 
Not  alone,  of  course,  not  as  Santa  Claus, 
but  ss  a  great  country  with  faith  In  tha 
futtire  and  audacity  enotigh  to  Invest  our 
substance  In  building  it.  If  we  do  not 
gamble  greatly  on  the  human  race,  who  shall 
save  It?  If  we  do  not  gamble  greatly  on  tha 
hiunan  race,  how  shall  we  be  saved? 

We  are  too  much  afraid.  We  are  too  mtich 
afraid  of  communism.  It  Is  troublesome  as 
an  instrument  of  Russian  expansion,  but  aa 
a  doctrine  and  way  of  life  It  takes  only 
among  the  Impoverished,  the  dispossessed 
and  the  frustrated.  Remember  that  not  a 
nation  in  the  world  outside  of  Russia  haa 
ever  cast  s  majority  vote  for  this  system. 

We  are  too  much  afraid  of  Russia.  Russia 
Is  the  biggest  and  most  undeveloped  of 
empires.  Victory  has  weakened  It  as  It  haa 
weakened  every  victor  except  tha  United 
States.  The  iron  ctutaln  is  not  opaqua 
enough  to  hide  the  signs  of  lU  postwar  crisis. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONJ 


not  ready  to  fight,  has  no  will  to 

rlll  back  down  befoe*  any  threat 

■crap. 

mtich  afraid  of  war.    We  are  In 

profound  strtiggle — a  contest  of 

Incompatible  systems,  of  clashing 

have  never  met  before,  of  words 

mean  the  same  thing  and  docka 

tell  the  same  time.     If  we  ooee 

ourselTcs  that  this   Is  the  only 

we're  going  to  fifht  for  years  to 

take  It  In  our  stride  and  buckle 

works  of  peace. 

much  afraid  of  the  cost  of  peace. 
iWllso  that  If  wars  can  be  made  by 
qanMny  taught  us.  then  peace  am 
words,  thoughts,  processes  of  edu- 
I  looked  at  the  rubble  of  Ber- 
at  the  power  of  words.     Par 
ruin  Is  less  the  work  of  bombs 
bombardment  of  words  thst  pul- 
resson  and  moral  sense  of  a  people 
(^Iverleed  their  clUes.    I  saw  then 
bomb  will  not  destroy  us  un- 
deetroy  ourselTes.     And  when  X 
:he  Germans,  the  living  ghosts  In 
limbo.  I  saw  that  you  can  never 
etiemy     At  the  end  of  all  wars  you 
Vre  with  him.     Our  problem  Is  to 
ly,  and  surely  for  Americans,  who 
all  the  enemies  they  have  fought, 
an  insoluble  problem. 

la  to  w&t  through  to  people,  to 
that  mean  the  same  things  In  all 
Peace  la  one  of  the  words  nobody 
But  how  aay  It  loud  enough,  so 
Russian   people  can   hear   us.  for 
The  power  of  the  uncoramunl- 
Is  nil.    Oo— MUilcatlon  is  shout 
dUBeult  of  all  our  problems.     Tet 
has  the  power  to  make  Itself 
felt.    No  Amartcan  dare  undereatl- 
r,  for  we  alooe.  at  this  p«r> 
of  history,  have  the  strength, 
and   the  mean*  to  swing  th« 
the  world, 
else  has  the  power  to  make  paaM. 
members  of  the  Women's  Aetka 
Is  where  we  eoote  In.   To  Mm  wp 
been  trying  to  say,  I  think  Amsr» 
no  choiee  but  to  fight  for  a  clvill> 
fuarastMs    la<tttrldual    llherty 
or  low     Thar*  ooa  bo  do 
the  btmiaa  being  feels 
right   to   life   and    II 
be  oo  peoee  without  the 
organiaatlon  sponsors, 
lo  by  opening  doors    to  trade,  to 
eommunieotloB,  to  the  sprood  o( 
ll^»t.  which  la  tho  functMm  of 
and  of  oooipoHle*   and  jtiotlco. 
the  ftmHldB  of  Mmoatty. 
IK'S  mark  down  or  limit  our  alms 
whole  world,  we  need  whole 
waon  to  make  It.  men  and  women 
nothing  humon  la  alien,  and  to 
man-made  problem  seems  boyoad 
of  man  to  eolve.     Aad  dont  lofk 
our  power  as  dttano.    It  was 
door  sa  now  that  puhbe  opinkm 
tn  this  country,  and  never  eo 
thia  country  makea  policy  for  tho 
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Hwukg  for  Veteran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

IION.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  nuBo 
IN  THS   3XNATB  OP  TBS  DMITSD  STATB 

Mondt  9.  April  7  {leoislattve  dot  of 
ifondaw.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  ':aTLOR  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
HiLni  QaaAaAM  DoucLas.  Member  of 
Congresi  from  Calif omlh.  and  I  have 


jointly  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  hoi 
fng  for  veterans.    The  bill  Is  known 
S.  701  and  H.  R.  1750.    In  a  statemei 
made  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Currency     Committee     on     Thi 
March  20,  Mrs.  Douglas  very  ably  d« 
scribed  the  great  need  for  the 
construction  of  veterans'  housing  and  tl 
method  which  our  bill  provides  for  it 
solution.    Her  statement  was  so  cogei 
a  presentation  of  the  problem  that  I 
unanimous  cotisent  to  insert  it  in  the 
pendix  of  the  Rkcoks.  and  I  urgently 
quest  my  colleagues  to  give  it  close 
tention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
RacotB.  as  follows: 


rsTTvo  m  cDwaono  rooaf  thx 
or  csuFouna 

Bepreaentatlve    Dooolao.    Housing    todi 
gentlemen.  Is  not  a  problem.  It  Is  a  crlsli 
crisis  which  must  be  reallst'.cally  met  If 
are  to  protect  the  American  home,  the  fc 
datlon  of  our  democracy. 

Congrem  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and 
millions  of  families  to  live  In  tents,  gti 
stores,  cabins,  trailers,  hotel  rooms,  or  shar 
fully  double<'  up  In  one-family  dwelllr 
without  Inviting  social  dl8ord<?r. 

This  committee  has  before  it  a  comprehe 
slve  housing  bill  which  is  designed  to  m« 
this  crisis  on  a  permanent.  long-term 
I  heartily  support  the  Taft-Ellender-Wsgz 
bill  and  conunend  Its  authors.  It  Is  Ic 
overdue. 

The  Taft-Kllender-Wagner  bill  la  df 
to  provide  low-rent  public  housing  for 
low-tseome  groups  and  moderate  rental 
vate  botialng  for  the  middle- income  grc 
and  to  eztoDd  financial  assistance  to  commi 
nltlee  for  the  clearance  of  slums  (or  r*< 
volopment. 

Despite  the  magnlfloonca  of  this  bill. 
Must  face  one  bard,  eold  fact — thai 
ooa^s  today  have  been  eought  la  aa 
tlonary  spiral. 

The  moet  traglo  and  holploss  vletlm  of 
spiral  ts  the  votvan.  for  whom  X  am  plei 
lac  todoy. 

Doopite  all  tho  Inoentlvea  and  oncouri 
mont  which  thu  blU  gives  to  private  ont 
prlao  by  reducing  subetontially  the  oast 
risk  ol  flnanotng  private  building,  ncert 
leas  the  present  Inflated  level  of  eonsuuct 
eoeu  will  make  it  neat  to  Impoealble  over 
nost  3  years  to  build  any  voIusm  of 
ahiy  decant  homos  for  rent  which  will 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  veteran, 
■van  with  the  additional  aids  which  wc 
be  provided  by  the  Taft-Xlleoda.-Wi 
few  It  any  homee  can  bo  built  at 
coata  to  rent  between  $30  and  $50  a  mc 
and  It  la  in  this  range  the  average  vet 
fiada  hlmaelf.     A  survey  of  veterans' 
lag  Bseds.  conductod  last  summer  by  the 
reau  ot  the  Ccnaua,  showed  that  M 
of  tho  votmons  requiring  rental  housing 
oaly  aflOvd  rants  in  the  tso  to  afiO  ran^e 
tho  boots  of  their  euirent  earnings. 

la  other  words,  most  of  the  veterans 
Oaaiht  between  the  limitations  in  the 
Uo-hooaing  portion  ot  this  bUl  which  in 
would  restrict  oeeupaney  of  pubUc  hov 
to  famillaa  of  not  oeor  ta.OOO 
ta  the  largeet  motrapoUtan 
Inflationary  oosu  under  which  private  ent 
prise  must  operate  today. 

Tou  have  been  preeeated  aad  will  be 
■anted  with  the  gaaeral  bouaing  needa 
this  country,  tn  support  of  the  Tafv-Kllea<l 
Wacaer  bill,  and  they  are  very  great. 

X  want  to  present  you  spodfleaUy  with 
pMi^  of  the  vetoroa. 

Let  mo  quote  from  the  toetlmony  of 
chairman  at  the  vetorans'  adviaory  oonuait 
ot  the  Boastag  Anttkority  o<  tho  Qty  at 


\  legislative  oonunltteo 

iature  held  in  Loe  An- 

Thls  advisory  com* 

veto,  ana'  organlsa- 

Just  prior  to  Its  ro- 

committee  had  com- 

eurve-  of  veterana* 

which  actually  con- 
hls  family  who  need 
lose  personal  contacts 
lulated  Its  optnlona 
Immediate  need  for 

100  veterans  a  day. 
ear  the  pleading  stories 
iting  a  path  to  thla 
Here  Is  where  the 
revealed. 
small  offlce  the  vet- 
ipanled  by  hia  wife. 
small  children  tag 
Iful  story  of   poatwar 
immon  to  learn  of  19 
aleeplng  In  one  bed- 
ion  to  bear  of  parenta 
Ith  an  adult  son  and 
•ports  of  young  Amer- 
Mr   famlltee   living   in 
kbblt  hutchea  are  not 

late  for  public  morals 
not  present  st  the 


[vfTpns    spplyin?    for 

ie  K>cal  public  housing 

sme  search  for  rental 

before   calling   upon 

I  The  falltire  of  private 

ladpqttate  rental  units 

of  the  average  veteran 

of  tbeee  veterans  to 

svemment  sgendes. 

It  of  the  veterans  who 

housing  have  Incomes 

tly.    Incomes  in  some 

irrd   srp  often  supple- 

loysble  persons  In  tho 

are  simple  to  under- 

les,   lack  of  adsqtiato 

^t  prtcee  these  votcrano 

creating  tremendotM 

of    votoraa    familtoo 

rowd  la  with  relatives 

Ith  authorltlso  bavs  es- 

in  the  matter     Dla- 

Juvenlle  delinquency 

because   of   bousing 

rating  added   eoclal 

famlliee  In   this   are* 

are  more  frequently 

young  veteran  fsmllles 

Id  of   family  respon- 

la  which  wc  find  onr 
It  community  In  tha 
^ly  it  bxindreds  of  tlmea 
idltton  of  veterana  la 

supplied  by  the  Vet- 
and     the     National 
on  Biveau  of  Censtia 
It  in  the  Nation  more 
are  married,  and  that 
married    veterans    are 
I  the  veterans  I  Just  de- 
California — namely,  la 
rented    rcoma.    In 
with  parents  m  single 
;n  worse,  housing  eon- 
forcing  busbaods  and 

the  survey  made  by 

In  the  summer  at  1946 

sing  Agency,  the  aver- 

larrled  veteran  In  the 

ig  rentaJ   boui^ng  was 

survey,  14  percent 
requlrlBi;    reatal 
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housing  mtist  pay  less  than  $30  a  month,  and 
56  percent  can  only  afford  to  pay  rents  be- 
tween $30  to  $60  a  month. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  produce  and  la 
not  producing  new  housing  at  the  rents 
needed  to  serve  veterans  and  their  families  In 
theae  lower-Income  ranges. 

The  number  of  permits  Issued  by  Federal 
Housing  Agency  for  construction  of  new 
houses  from  December  34,  1946,  through 
March  7,  1947,  was  130,615. 

Of  those.  16.615  were  for  rental  botislng. 
Of  the  16.615  for  rent  In  the  entire  country, 
only  3,403  were  to  rent  for  less  than  $50  per 
month. 

Our  young  men  gave  up  their  homes  to 
defend  this  Nstlon.  They  have  returned  and 
find  themselves  homeless,  caught  in  the  worst 
housing  emergency  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Surely  our  defenders  have  a  right,  now,  to 
settle  down  peacefully  and  establish  their 
own  families.  ^ 

Surely  It  Is  the  direct  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  set  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Tatlob  and  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  houses  for  veterans.  Our  bill 
is  no  substitute  for  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner 
bill,  which  fills  a  critical  long-term  need. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  urgency  of 
continuing  rent  controls.  The  deficiency  ap- 
propriation to  finish  uncompleted  units  of 
veterans'  tomporary  emergency  housing  Is 
stUl  vital. 

We  must  continue  to  recognize  that  It  Is 
more  Importsnt  for  people  to  have  roofs  over 
their  heads  than  for  night  clubs,  race  tracks, 
and  show  places  to  be  built.  We,  therefore, 
must  continue  a  rigid  limiUtlon  on  nonresi- 
dential construction. 

Allocations  and  materials  contrtds  should 
be  continued  and  vigorously  enforced  with 
respect  to  any  materials  still  in  short  supply. 
All  of  these  essential  measures  ore  supple- 
mentary to  the  need  for  basic  housing  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Taft-niender-Wagner  bill. 
However,  even  with  the  enactment  of  this 
Taft-Bllender-Wagner  bill,  under  present 
high  levels  of  construction  costs,  you  will  have 
a  no-man's  land  In  housing  for  the  family 
that  must  rent  between  $90  to  $50  s  month, 
OMl  M  lo  tktU  no-man's  land  which  creates 
aa  ooMTftaoy  for  the  vetoran  which  our  bill 
Is  designed  to  meat. 

ThU  committee  must  decide  whether  It  is 
the  reeponslblllty  of  Government  to  provide 
decent  homes  for  lu  defenders  in  those  fields 
In  which  prlvste  enterprise  cannot  make  such 
provisions.  It  it  dose  so  decide,  then  it  must 
roeognlse  the  emergency  with  which  the  vet- 
eran Is  confronted. 

In  brief,  what  our  bill  does  Is  to  authorise 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  loans  of 
up  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  to  local  public 
housing  agencies  at  a  a', -percent   Interest 
rate  and  for  terms  extending  up  to  60  years. 
To   bridge   the   gap   between   the   $30    to 
$50  rents  we  are  seeking  and  the  costs  of 
operation   and  debt  service  due  to  Inflated 
construction  costs,  the  Federal  Government 
would  make  annual  contributions  up  to  3 
percent  of  the  project's  development  coet. 
This  would  mean  that  with  a  building  pro- 
gram   of    $1,000,000,000    worth    of    veterans' 
housing,  there  will  be  a  maximum  annual 
cost  of  the  Government  of  $2,000,000.    This 
cost  cannot  continue  over  a  longer  period 
th.in  10  years.    If  we  relieve  oiu-  acute  hous- 
ing shortage  quickly  the  contributions  may 
be  needed  for  only  a  few  years. 
Here  la  what  the  bill  would  do: 
I.  It  would  provide  housing  of  a  perma- 
nent nature.  Immediately,  for  a  large  num- 
ber  of    veterans    requiring    moderate-rental 
housing — which  Is  the  largest  group  of  vet- 
erans. 

a.  It  would  be  applicable  only  where  the 
President  and  the  locality  involved  finds  that 


an  acute  shortage  of  housing  exists  which 
cannot  be  provided  In  sufficient  quantltlaa 
by  prlvato  enterprise. 

3.  It  would  confine  Its  benefits  to  service- 
men, veterans  and  their  families,  and  the 
families  of  deceased  persons  who  served  In 
the  armed  forces. 

4.  It  would  be  restricted  to  rental  housing. 

5.  It  would  use  the  existing  instrumen- 
talities of  public  housing  agencies  which, 
over  the  past  few  years,  have  demonstrated, 
by  their  competence,  experience,  and  talent, 
their  capacity  to  undertake  such  a  program. 

6.  Because  of  the  low  Interest  rate  on  the 
loans  and  the  long  amortization  period.  It 
would  make  necessary  only  small  annual 
contributions  to  achieve  the  moderate  rents 
desired. 

7.  It  calls  for  the  utilization  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  is  accustomed  and  expeii- 
enced  In  this  type  of  Federal  aid  to  localities 
and  therefore  one  which  is  geared  In  per- 
sonnel and  techniques  to  move  Immediately. 

8.  When  the  President  determines  that  the 
acute  shortage  of  housing  no  longer  exists. 
It  would  require  that  local  public  housing 
agencies  dispose  of  any  hotislug  project  con- 
structed under  this  bill  at  Its  fair  market 
value. 

There  Is  a  very  definite  precedent  for  such 
an  approach.  In  the  months  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  war  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
large  number  of  permanent  well-constructed 
housing  projects  were  developed  and  con- 
structed to  rent  at  economic  values,  with  a 
specific  provision  In  the  law  that  these  proj- 
ects shall  be  disposed  of  as  soon  after  the 
emergency  as  possible.  The  Government  is 
now  in  the  process  of  disposing  of  these 
projects  to  tenants  and  to  private  operators; 
the  same  thing  would  be  done  with  the 
program  herein  outlined. 

It  will  be  charged  that  this  Is  notlhng 
more  than  public  hotulng  going  Into  a  field 
which  was  never  contemplated,  and  which 
If  continued  as  a  basic  policy  of  Govern- 
ment would  result  In  Government-owned 
hotulng  for  a  tremendous  segment  of  our 
society.  There  would  be  merit  to  such  crit- 
icism if  It  were  to  become  a  basic  policy. 
Therefore,  otir  bill  Is  baaed  oa  the  philosophy 
that  this  Is  an  emergency  aad  that  Oovtrn- 
ment  control  and  ownership  will  ceoao  whoa 
the  omergency  Is  over. 

Zt  1$  the  direct  rospotislbllltir  of  CongrMs 
to  provide  decont  botislng  for  our  yotmg 
men  who  gave  up  their  homes  to  defend  this 
Nation  and  who  have  now  returned  to  this 
country,  and  are  seeking,  fruitlaaaly,  to  find 
new  homes  where  they  can  begin  their  f  amlliy 
life. 

There  are  millions  of  these  vetorans  today 
who  are  homeless,  gentlemen. 


OTATBSMAW 


A  Mississippi  Statesmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

or  uvuivunvn 

IN  THS  SSNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcoao  au  editorial 
entitled  "A  Mississippi  Statesman," 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1947  issue 
of  the  Southern  Agriculturist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


One  of  the  hardest  working  stateamen  <m 
the  current  American  scene  who  Is  rendering 
conspicuous  service  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  Congressman  WnxuM 
M.  CoLSCia.  of  Mississippi. 

B(»a  la  lloss  Point  IClss.,  educated  at 
IClllsaps  College  In  Jackson,  1910-14.  In 
World  War  I  as  a  private  In  the  United  SUtes 
Army,  promoted  to  regimental  sergeant  major 
before  his  discharge — this  young  BClsslsslp- 
plan  began  his  career  as  a  school  teacher  la 
1914. 

In  1917.  Mr.  Coucn  was  admitted  to  the 
Mississippi  Bar.  From  1931  to  1927  he  served 
as  county  attorney  for  Jackson  County,  from 
1928  to  1933  as  district  attorney  tor  the 
second  district,  and  since  then  has  repre- 
sented the  Sixth  Mississippi  District  as  one 
of  the  moet  able  and  conscientious  Members 
of  Congress. 

While  a  member  of  the  all-Important  Bouse 
Rules  Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission,  Con- 
gressman CoLMES's  moet  dlstiugulshed  serv- 
ice has  been  rendered  In  recent  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  House  Ccnnmlttee  oa 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  Congressman  Colmzb 
has  submitted  11  comprehensive  reports  to 
the  Congress  deaUng  with  basic  economic 
problems  growing  out  of  the  war. 

The  following  summary  of  Congressman 
CoucxB's  latest  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
and  calling  for  congressional  Inquiries  by 
appropriate  committees.  Is  typical  of  the 
soimd  approach  and  thoroughgoing  way  la 
which  he  and  his  committee  are  functioning: 

1.  A  review  of  the  financial  aspects  of  our 
occupation  policy  in  order  to  substitute  pro- 
ductive end  self-supporting  economlee  In  ex- 
enemy  countries  for  the  present  method  of 
supporting  them  with  American  money  while 
they  in  turn  are  being  drained  by  Russia  and 
Fraace, 

3.  Spoelflo  aaitetaaoe  to  tho  WMtorn  oeeu- 
pled  Koaea  of  Gonaany  and  Atastrla,  aad  di- 
rect rtllof  to  Italjr  and  Groooo. 

t.  The  making  available  of  loaas  to  our 
occupation  authorities  throtigh  tho  Export- 
Import  Bank  rather  than  the  Roeoastruetlon 
Flnaneo  Corporation  In  order  to  start  the 
flow  of  raw  materials  aecolsary  for  lodustrlal 
production  In  theae  eotmtrlot.  Thla  lavolvM 
a  lUaltod  further  capiuilzatton  of  the  Bs- 
port-Import  Bank  for  political  loans  made 
necessary  before  the  effective  operation  of 
the  International  Bank  and  Fund.  This 
further  capitalization  should  be  authorised 
only  after  a  review  of  the  existing  loans,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  credits  tw  coimtrlee  which 
have  violated  the  agreements  that  formed 
the  basis  of  the  loans. 

4.  A  ftirther  Inquiry  Into  the  remaining 
restrictions  on  the  movement  at  biulneesmen; 
and  Into  the  methods  by  which  freedom  nf 
access  Into  foreign  coimtrles  of  United  Statea 
Information  agencies,  including  books,  mag- 
azines, papers,  movies,  and  reporters,  can  bo 
facilitated. 

6.  A  specific  study  of  safeguarding  tho 
trade  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
abuse  of  state  trading  practlcea,  particularly 
by  the  state  monopolies  of  nations  who  are 
not  members  either  of  the  Bank,  the  Fund, 
or  of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 

6.  A  study  of  the  desirability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  elimination  of  the  export  of 
American  technical  know-how  and  of  fin- 
ished products  which  could  be  useful  In  the 
development  of  atomic  weapons  under  the 
provisions  of  the  McMahon  bill  on  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy.  Security  considera- 
tions may  call  for  broadening  such,  controls 
over  experts  to  prevent  building  of  other 
armamenta. 
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h^m^wg  tip  of  farttMr  aettlements 

until  Inquiries  as  to  th«  fulflll- 

th*   condlUoDs  of   tb«   lend-lsas* 

have  been  made  and  untU  the 

^  of  access  to  strategic  matarlais 

trading  optfatlons  for  ttks  Ualtad 

been  obtained. 

^   of  the  nature  ot  the  employ* 

gold  reeerves  by  countries  which  are 
ot  the  International  Bank  and 

may  prejudice  the  operation  uf 

medium  of  intenuittonal  wchsnBO 
trading. 

Couua's  work  in  all  these 

and  studies   cannot  fall  to 

the  South,  and  the  State  of  '.ills- 

In  particular.  Is  being  reprssentfSd 

the  National  Government  by  a  lead- 

the  meet  able  and  diligent  kind. 

the  citizens  of  the  Magnolia  State 

spokesman   whose  Importance,  evi- 

dally   In  the  Nations  Capital,  bids 

T  ecome  as  memorable  in  future  years 

of  such  distinguished  Mlsslsslpplana 

Qutntus  Clnrtnnatxis  Lamar.  Jefler* 

I.  and  Sergeanc  Smith  Prentiss. 
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L  el's  Practice  Wluit  We  PrcMk 


BJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

rtON.CUFFORD  R.HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  T  IB  HOUSS  OP  RZPRESXNTATIVB 
Monday.  AprU  7.  1947 

lir.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h«ve  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  C.  T.  Thomp- 
Bon,  o  the  Thompson-Hayward  Chem- 
ical C )..  Kansas  Oty.  Mo.,  a  copy  of  a 
circulsx  which  Is  being  distributed  by 
that  (ompany  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
emmeQt  economy.  It  ii  entitled  "Let's 
PracU  :e  What  We  Preach." 

Thi^  circular  points  out  In  a  very  tell- 
ing m  inner  that  the  Mily  way  we  can  re- 
duce axes  and  expenditures  Is  by  re- 
dudni  the  activities  of  the  Government 


While 
lar   at-e 
often 


the  truth*  contained  In  this  drcu- 
self-evident,   they   cannot   too 
be  repeated  and  emphasized. 
unr%  vascncs  what  wb  psbachi 


tore. 

The  Mm*  demand  exists  for  decreased  taxes 
by  btn  Iness  and  individuals. 

Yet  rhat  canoes  CongreM  to  delay  •ction  oo 
deflnli  ely  promised  bcfbro  elections? 

Whj  f    Why?    Why? 


nmbers  dant  want  subsidies  and  crop 
guarai  ties  discontinued. 

8ta^  want  hand-outs  for  road  construc- 
tion. 


Cltlia  want  donations  to  expand  airport 


facilil  es 
Vetirans 

jrowlig 
Loe  littles 
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We 

Wll4t 


wfaict 

malni 

Ne^ 

poaed 


malni  ala 
Ne^er 


ts  almost  a  universal  demand  for  a 
m  NatKmal  Government  cxpendl- 


want    expenditures    which    are 
by  leape  and  bounds. 

want    Federal    aid    for    school 


■ducaUonal  sffMielao  all  ant  raising 
•o  expand  for  an  ODMrgency  condition 
with  highest  costs  for  aooompllshmcnt. 

8o  It  goes. 

How  can  taxes  be  reduced  unless  w« 
«|B»  some  seU-rsstralnt,  seU-<lenial.  and 
dlaelpline. 

(A)  As 
1.  To  vote  agalnot  aMmoMl  bonds  In 

own  communities  when  It  Is  not  sound 
so. 

a.  To  be  willing  to  forego  many  tm| 
aaants. 

S.  To  be  hardy  enough  to  stand 
oonvenlencee  and  discomforts  if  our 
books  sre  not  able  to  pay  the  price  of 
blU  to  eliminate  them. 

(B)  As  ccmmunltlee — 
1.  To  stop  looking  to  Federal  aids 

nations  and  help. 

a.  Tn  only  undertake  projects  the 
muntty  can  properly  pay  for. 

8.  To  be  willing  to  expand  on  a 
and  orderly  basis. 

4.  To  stop  starry-eyed  competition 
other  communities  and  be  content  with 
the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 

(C)  As  States— 
1.  To  eliminate  duplication  of  Federal ' 

grams  such  as  veterans'  bonuses,  and 
nallstic  programs. 

a.  To  restore  to  their  local  commui 
their  local  responsibilities. 

We  can't  have  our  pie  and  eat  it  too. 
New  Dealers  have  proved  this  to  us 
debt  load. 

Lower  taxes  can  only  oome  with 
pendltures. 

Lst's  practice  what  we  preach. 

Tablb  VI-A. — Companion  of  iiidlttidx 


Ysodbt  a. 

Fedfrai  agencies  refuse  to  reduce  their  spe- 
•etlvltlee  and  enlist  favored  blocs  to 
at  tbs  prospect  of  being  cut. 
could  continue,  but  you  get  the  point, 
further  do  we  see? 
State,  every  city,  engaged  In  a 
eomp4tltlv«  rush  to  expand. 

CtttKBc    all    demanding    more 

oost  money  to  create  and  more  taxes  to 


were  so  many  bond  issues  betng 
by  every  metropolitan  city  for  new 
projects  at  a  time  when  money  will  buy  lees 
tangi  >le  results. 
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Eource:  Stall  oi  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inl 


fax  Reduction,  H.  R.  1 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

klEL  A.  REED 

YOkK 

REPRXSXNTATIVIS 

\Apnl  7,  1947 

York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
[has  pa.ssed  the  House 
\,  its  provisions  are  of 
ridual  taxpayers.  The 
le  House  Is  a  tax-re- 
beneflt  of  those  who 
>me  taxes.  It  does  not 
ions 

lay  be  made  in  H.  R.  1 
I  a  law  are  proolemati- 
ting  tables  tak  en  from 
Committer  report 
[will  show  the  effect  of 
kunl  income  taxpayers. 
iividual    Income    tax- 
know  is  how  H.  R.  1 
the  bill  beco:nes  law 
.   The  purpose  of  each 
>n  or  persons  to  whom 
clearly  stateil  at  the 

le  taxpayers,  whether 
who  have  attained  the 
win  be  especially  In- 
\A,  5,  and  6. 

It  Isto  and  H.  A.  1,  as 
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reduction. 
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Tablb  VI-B.— Comportsoa  betwen  indimdual  ineomu  tax  under  pn9e$U  J«p 

•s  rrportad 

MS HSTFP  PCaaON — NO  OEFKlfBElfTS 


H.  M.  i. 
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B.  R.  l,as 
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Tabu  Vl-Cr-Conporlson  of  individual  income  tax  under  present  law  and  H.  B.  1,  as 

reported 

TlOBlTBn  PEBSON — 2  DBFBMDENTS 
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0.80 
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mu 
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Sooire:  EtaT  o.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Intenial  BeTeoue  Taxation. 
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Tablb  VII-A. — Compmriaom  hetveen  tadtoM- 
ual  incomte  tax  under  preaent  teas  amd  «»• 
derM.iH/ar  trnxfrnim*  <«  yrsrs  of  aps  mmd 

over ' 
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'  Tbp  mshst  ledaetioD  in  tax  dollars  doe  to  t&s  1 
esamptlon  is  •38<''.7S.    This  is  on  an  Income  of  tlO 

Source:  8UfT  of  the  loiBt  CcMSitttss  ea  laSeriMi 
Revenue  Taxation. 

TABI.B  vn.-B.— Comparison  between  individ' 
uai  income  tax  under  present  lata  and  len- 
der H.  B.  1  fof  taxpayers  €S  fomrs  of  aga 
and  over^ 
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<  The  (createst  redaction  In  tax  dollars  doe  to  the  taot 
exemption  is  $773.80.    This  is  on  an  income  of  tijtfVJMIk 
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Montlay.  AprU  7. 1947 

Mr.  liEED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ad^  erse  effect  of  present  high  taxes 
up<m  oftf  naticKial  ecoiMxmy  Lb  overlooked 


by  those  In  the  lower  Income-tax  gr< 
who  stand  to  profit  most  from  the  ci 
tion  of  new  pay  rolls  and  the  general 
pansion  of  free  enterprise. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarl 
am  Inserting   the   following  article 
Henry  Haslltt  in  Newsweek  under 
of  April  7,  IM7: 
HioH  T&zai  Tnsxrs  imckntivk  aks 
(By  Henry  H«sUtt) 

Id  a  racont  OaUup  poU  tha  question 
Mkad:   "About  bow  mucb  do  you  tblr 
mATTled  man  wltb  two  clilldran  wbo 
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Ipaya  in  Federal  iticoma 

U     answer     was     tO.OOO. 

jcb  a  net  Income,  taow« 

It  would  ba  Iniitruc- 

my  people  know  that  a 

Bhrlnlia  to  066,000  altar 

income  to  I181.0C0. 

the  National  City  Bank 

lumlnatlng     Incooie-taz 

ahowa  bow  miicb  la 

^us  Income  levela  fsr  tba 

It  of  every  extra  dollar 

•ra  f  or  a  married  man 
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with  two  elilldran  and  lagaf  daduettona  of 
10  peroant  of  hla  groaa  tneoma: 

Taxpaper  keepa  out  of 
Oroas  inoaaaa*:               mch  oAdttionai  dollar 
13.000 $1.00 


$11X00..^......^............ 

•sa.000 . 

nccooo 


.81 
.78 
.80 
.41 
.90 

.1SV& 

AV^ 

When  tha  Gallup  poll  airiMd  poopla  bow 
mucb  tboy  tboufbt  a  man  wbo  aama  MOjOOO 
a  yoar  ought  to  pay  in  Ineoraa  tazaa.  tbo 
modUa  avorafa  anawar  waa  I7J00.  Tbia  la 
only  aboot  a  third  of  what  aiioh  a  man  aetu- 
ally  doaa  pay.  Tba  taxpayar  la  allowed  to 
kaop  laaa  than  half  of  aWfTthlnf  ba  aami 
above  $39,000.  The  quaatlon  of  falrne«.  how- 
tvor,  la  ooo  on  whleh  It  aoama  Impoaalbia  to 
gat  agraamant.  No  matter  how  much  la  takaa 
from  tha  big  laeomaa.  aoma  paopla  eaanot 
aaa  why  thoaa  who  oorn  mora  than  th«y  do 
ahould  ba  allowod  to  retain  any  amount 
highor  thaai  tboy  thaaaalvaa  can  aam. 

It  aaema  mora  profitable  from  a  pragmatle 
•tandpotot,  ttaoraCora,  to  oonaltfar  not  ao 
mueh  tba  (almaaa  of  tba  tai  atmetura  aa  tu 
praetteal  affaeta  on  tha  aoonomy.  Ona 
obvloua  affaot  (oonaldarliig  tha  praaeat  eor- 
porata  aa  wall  aa  paraonal  Inoono-tas  stnio- 
wral  H  to  aoak  up  the  prlnelpal  wurcM  of 
eaipltal  fundi.  Ilia  fuada  that  tha  pr«aat 
lai  Mructura  tafcaa  ara  praelaaly  thoaa  that 
wmM  have  gona  prtaelpally  Into  tnvwt- 
■ant  that  la.  into  unproved  maehlaai  aiwl 
Btw  faetorlM  to  piwvldo  tha  ineriiiid  labor 
proiuetlvtty  whlah  ii  tha  oaUy  vonBanoat 
iBi  oontinuoua  means  oC  liiiriagini  wafia. 

Ab  ovan  more  unportaat  afoil  of  taking 
■0  auieh  of  tha  laspayor'o  aanMiMB  to  to 
MBlBlib  or  roawva  tha  ineontiVM  to  bring- 
tag  Miah  aamlngi  into  aiiitanoa  in  tbi  am 
Blaea,  Tt)U  maaiii  not  maraty  a  Ion  M  Ibo 
ttiptjror  who  doaa  not  trouble  to  oam  Mm 
U  nieana  n  1**m  mi  iho  wiallll  if  llM 
Nalion  It  nir  «  .  Ion  ovm  to  Mm 
iirv  liaalf.  Aiiumn.  tabU  wpllH  by 
Mm  National  City  ■aitft,  bMMl  on  raporio  of 
Ibo  Bwoau  of  tntiruai  ll«vonut.  liHUingly 
UliMMloi  Mkio  rnuli,  (Tbo  4oUar  flgum 
fur  mmiobi  of  dollan.) 

iMintamafdanonl 


iiMitoai  iaMM*.af«  •••I 
iMemMpvarMMlIt 

TvinI'  VHI^^NIaa  '•<  •aaeaaeasaaaaa 
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Tap  lai  rala  appilraMa  (par 

fi^alfvW*  •••••••aaaaa 


Nam 
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Harofirf 


Lati  aaa  what  thU  maana.  During  tba 
aama  period  that  tha  total  national  laeoma 
Uieraaaad  At  paroant  total  Inaomaa  ov«r 
HOO/WO  fall  77  paroant.  If  each  indlvldual'a 
tnooma  had  rlaan  by  tba  aama  percentaga, 
total  inoomet  over  $800,000  would  have  rtaen 
by  a  much  greater  parcantaga.  for  all  lu- 
comaa  pravloualy  above  IIOOXMO  would  now 
be  counted  among  the  inoomaa  over  $300,000. 
TaC  aran  IT  tba  aggragata  of  aucb  Inoomea 
had  rlaan  no  more  than  proportionately  to 
the  whole  national  Income,  the  total  would 
have  reached  $2,637,000,000—7  times  greater 
than  it  actually  waa — and  if  thla  income  had 
been  taxed  at  the  same  acheduie  aa  in  1090- 
28.  with  a  top  tax  rate  of  only  25  percent,  tlie 
yield  to  tbe  Treaaury  would  have  been  about 
$444.000j000. 

It  would  have  been.  In  other  words,  about 
SO  percent  greater  than  the  actual  yield 
from  the  cra^tly  redisoed  Incooiea  taxed  at 
a  top  rata  of  06  percent,  for  thara  can  ba 


littto  doubt  that  ovarwheimlncly  tha 
important  raaaon  for  tha  oontraetton  of  In- 
comes over  $900,000  in  1M9  ctimparad  with 
1990-90  waa  preetaaly  tha  laeraiiaa  la  tha  top 
paraonad  Inooma-tauc  rata  from  9$  to  09  par- 
cent.  In  other  worda,  there  <mn  ba  little 
doubt  that  a  aharp  raductloci  In  tha  top 
tax  rataa  prevailing  today  would  oventoaOly 
graaitly  Incraaaa  ratthar  than  reduwe  leventiei. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


Dl  TRB  8BNATB  OT  THB  UNTtSD  8TATB8 

Monday,  April  7  ilegislattve  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  t947 

Mr.   M0R8E.    Mr.  Preoldent.  I  aik 

unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  oX  the  Rioobo  an  address 
delivered  by  Paul  J.  Raver.  Admlnlitra- 
tor.  BonnorUlo  Powor  Admloiitratioo.  In 
BeaUle,  Waah.,  oo  Pebruary  26, 1M7.  eoo- 
talnlng  acme  very  InteroaUng  and  I  think 
Important  obwrvatlona  on  the  power 
problem  of  tho  Northwest. 

Thoro  being  no  objection,  tbe  addrea 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Ricors, 
M  followi: 

Tha  last  time  I  appeared  bafcM  you.  X  be- 
lltva.  was  m  Daeamber  of  l$40.  a  lUtla  more 
than  0  faari  ige. 

On  that  day  1  annauboii  tba  appotnl- 
mant  of  rranb  Ward  aa  manager  of  the 
Boiinevmo  Power  Adminlatratian  for  tbe 
Fuffvt  •ound  toffffMery,  with  otlaaa  bore  in 
Mattlo. 

•tnee  that  lima  there  bave  boos  a  Rumbov 
of  ebinfaa  One  of  them  la  Ibo  departure 
of  Mr  Ward  from  tbo  poUltob  wbleb  be  bao 
M  ably  Ailed,  to  b$oeno  lupoiUitaMMl  of 
Taeoma  Oily  Ugbl,  We  afo  dtewimd  al 
ifMitm  Mr,  Wardi  eirfliai*  b«l  «o  om  tarMy 
gOMronod  by  ibe  bbowledgo  Miat  bi  m  not 
IgNMi  very  far  away. 

It  Is  my  hoM  to  All  bia  poiUleB.  and  In 
faet,  to  keep  Mm  itaadard  of  aU  BenneviUa 
itoff  apiwinMMBli  at  a  level  irtMeh  wtti  lii- 
spin  Mm  eoBbdenea  of  tbe  NorthwoM  toglon 
and  the  Nation  ai  a  whole.  Th<ire  M  no  Mb- 
stllttto  for  eompeomeo.  / 

■inee  1940  thrre  have  been  many  sbangii 
In  tha  Northweatl  power  pteture. 

In  1910  wo  bad  powor  to  aMl  and  proipoeM 
for  etui  otore  power. 

Mow  that  aituatlon  baa  been  oooniletoly 
dumgad.  We  have  vary  UMie  property  to  aeU 
now— most  of  It  la  already  aokl— and  proa- 
pacts  of  havmg  atiu  loaa  power  to  seU  In  the 
immediate  futtire. 

81s  or  eight  years  aco  theae  faeta  would 
not  have  bean  very  dlatremlng  beeanam  at 
that  time  tha  meaning  of  BonnerUla  and 
Grand  Coulee  waa  acarcely  mora  than  a 
beautiful  theory. 

Soma  people  aald  that  cheap  power  In 
large  quantltlea  produced  by  theae  dama 
would  bring  a  tremendous  industrial  devel- 
opment to  the  Paetflc  Northwaat. 

Other  people  said  that  ttila  waa  a  tot  of 
hcgwash— that  the  power  could  not  be  sold, 
that  the  river  would  not  "pay  out",  and  tliat 
industry  waa  Intereated  prlnctpoUy  In  mar- 
ket and  transportation  factara. 

Becaxise  the  theory  waa  In  dlaiwla  6  or 
g  yeara  a«o.  a  lack  of  power  eapply  at 
that  time  would  baw  meant  ralatlvaiy  Itttte 
to  us.    We  would  not  have  known  what  we 


But  the  war  period,  and  partleularly  tha 
poatwar  period  of  the  peat  year  aaid  a  halt. 
have  ohaagad  aU  that.    Tha  oonaaotlon  be- 
tween ebaap  power  aaid  Induatrlal  develop 
mant  la  no  loniar  a  amtter  <tf  thoery 


It  la  a  proved  faet. 

Thus,  eoano  of  ua  do  know  now  what  we 
will  mlM  If  we  do  not  keep  the  powar  eup- 
ply  up  ahead  of  tha  demand  aaid  always 
available. 

Thoee  of  us  wbo  bave  bad  an  opportunity 
to  raaima  this,  owe  It  to  the  region  and  the 
nation  to  spell  tbe  atory  out  again  and  agalat 


Let  me  refrssb  yotir  aslaids  «•  It  brMfly 


No  region,  no  nation  can  pragrem  la  tbla 
taohnotogleal  ife  without  am  adequate  aup- 
ply  of  energy.  Thla  eaMrgy  aamy  be  In  the 
form  oC  eoad.  oil,  gaa.  or  hydroaleotrlc  powar. 
or  a  onmhInaSlon  of  theae  energy  eourees. 
That  area  within  a  amtlon  which  eoatalno 
a  eupply  of  any  one  or  more  than  one  of 
them  reeourem  wUI.  other  thinga  batog 
equaU.  be  tbe  area  that  baa  the  greateat 
industrtaU  aaid  related  eeonomlc  develop- 
naent.  It  will  aUao  be  tbe  erea  auf^Mrtlaif 
tha  largeet  eegmant  of  the  population. 

Reglone  without  one  or  more  of  Umbo 
eaMTgy  bafm  ratiat  Uaport  their  energy  by 
pipe  line.  Btaanwhlp.  truefc.  or  raU  traam* 
portatlon  and  add  tha  ooets  of  eueh  trans* 
portattOB  to  Mm  coat  of  produetlon  of  lu 
goods  and  asrvlees  or  reanaUa  am  tmdeveloped 
hintertand. 

oiM  of  the  most  dnuaatle  lUustraMona  d 
tbe  UnportaiMa  of  an  energy  baae.  iMt  eaUy 
to  a  region  but  to  aa  entire  amtlaai,  waa 
glvaa  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Mm  L.  Lewis 
oalled  out  bM  adnen  asd  tbe  InduMrlal 
eeenemy  of  tbe  entire  NatMa  was  gradually 
but  esrtalaUy  grinding  to  a  snwplsto  ball. 

Ouriac  tbe  post  g  years  Ibe  Mertbwaal 
bao  had  a  dstaonitraiiob  of  what  an 
quKLa  and  ehaap  supply  of  energy  ean 
to  lu  iioiiOMli  divslonmsni  Thla 
OMiriMon  oa«M  ftni  in  tbo 
prodaoMfo  OMtput  wl  war  plaiMi  In 
ration  baood  on  m  dioquaMiuppty  of  by* 
Miefgyi  The  demonaliawob  bio 
oven  RMfi  draauMo  ataoi  Mm  wir^ 
Mm  mrpiui  itiMiy  of  moffy  wMon 
briefly  Mlited  upon  MM  omhMob  H  booMU 
liMi  and  Mm  Miul  iowb  of  Mie  gfObl  iMf 
prodtNlnt  plaate  waa  abiorbii  alMOot  over* 
nigbl  by  roourpnei  on  a  paaeotune  baala 
of  obo ollbo ifoaioit  iNpiiMlfm  movemiaiM 
lb  Mm  wo  H  alooMleal  OMogy  Mmi  bai  over 


It  should  be  pointed  out,  mpwvtw. 
wiptiMiaed  Ui  every  way  that  we  eiai  emplM' 
HM  H  in  order  to  bring  it  home  to  tbo 
peopla.  aot  only  la  industry  but  on  tbo 
fbnM  aaid  iBi  Mm  beaiM  of  tbe  Nortbwssl. 
that  tbla  rapid  devotopment  of  induatry  and 
tbe  rapid  expatwien  of  the  asm  of  Meolrlelty 
on  the  farm  and  Ui  the  heme  le  gotag  to 
eome  to  a  slop  vaima  new  attppllea  of  the 
Northwests  energy  base  are  quickly  devel- 
oped—)uat  ae  surely  ae  If  a  John  L.  LewM 
of  the  power  Induelry  had  eaUed  a  atrlfca  oas 
further  development  of  the  river. 

Tte  Northwaat  doaa  not  have  coal  In  Indua- 
trtal  quanUty.  It  does  aioC  have  oU.  It  does 
not  have  natural  gaa.  AU  of  theae  energy 
reaouroea  muat  be  Imported.  It  doaa  have 
hydroelectric  power  atiU  to  be  developed.  It 
la  appauent  that  the  Northwest  la  in  no  poal- 
taon  to  compete  with  regions  that  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  coal.  oil.  and  gaa  as  tha 
bawm  for  their  whole  eoooonUc  developaaent, 
unlem  there  la  adwaya  available  in  the  Morth- 
woat  an  adequate  aapply  at  hydroetoctrle 
power  alraaMly  developed  amd  ready  for  uaa. 

Certainly,  whenever  any  expanelon  In  In- 
duatry cornea  in  the  Induatrlal  Bast,  mora 
coal  can  be  mtn»ti  because  the  mines  are 
there,  or  saora  gm  can  be  piped  in  becauae 
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the  gas  la 
exlsta  today. 
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three  factora:  (1)  An  aaeured  energy  base; 
(2)  an  e^Muidable  energy  t>ase;  <S)  •  cheap 

1 rr*i.    _   _    _       .  •  -  .  •" 


fkVrrrv    V\nc>^ 


But  tbe  time  liaa  come  when  tradnlng  farm 
youth  la  the  adence  of  production  Is  not 


**We  are  not  a  Oommunlat  country. 
Faadst  country,  nor  a  Nasi   country, 
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Northwest    more    hydroelectrle 
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coniLimer 


of    commerce.    I— dais   of   in- 

as  leaders  of  farm  groups  and 

groups  need  a  better  ap- 

the  financial  stake  which  they 

have    In    the   continuation 

4rge  scale  of  the  construction  of 

dams    on    the    Columbia 

tributaries. 

are  Investing  millions  of  dol- 
capltal   here  In  the  North- 
assumption  that  a  cheap  energy 
available  aa  a  continuing  re- 
reglon.    They  are  becoming 
the  need  for  continued  expan- 
aase. 

meeting   of   the   Bonneville 

Council,  for  Instance,  we 

.  Mr.  K.  H.  Vlcary,  of  the  Crown 

lir.   Vlcary   la   undoubtedly 

number  of  you  here.     I  am  not 

quote  ICr.  Vlcary's  statement 

,  but  I  can  say  that  he  made 

that  his  firm  Is  very  much  In 

power,  especially  In  the  Port 

lir.  Vlcary  declared  that  the 

company  waa  so  urgent   that 

l|ake  emergency  steps  to  develop 

ty  If  need  be.  but  he  con- 

iUtement    with    these    words: 

4>uiie  to  spend  money  for  fuel 

have  water  going  down   the 

the  long  pull  It  seems  to  me 

and    tranamlaalon    facilities 

about  are  the  best  bet  we 


comprlalng  publicly 

large  and  amall.  and   the 

ifrlvately  owned  operating  com- 

of  course,  seen  this  picture  most 


of  meetings  In  Tacoma  In  Jan- 

of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool, 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  dty  sy»- 

Sound   Power   and  Light   and 


others,  reached  agreement  on  the  region's 
power  needa  for  the  next  6  years. 

Let  me  read  you  their  statement: 

"It  Is  recognized  that  provision  for  futur* 
supplies  of  electric  power  adequate  to  main- 
tain continued  Industrial,  agricultural,  cmd 
utility  development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
depends  upon  the  construction  of  multiple- 
projects  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
Ito  trfltoltarles.  The  Federal  Government,  by 
numeroxis  acts  of  Congress,  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  construction  of  these 
multiple-purpose  projects. 

"The  assumption  of  this  utility  responsl- 
blllty  by  the  Federal  Government  haa  caused 
Investors  and  management  of  both  publicly 
and  privately  owned  Industrial  and  power 
distribution  enterprise  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  plan  their  Invest- 
menta  and  developmental  programs  In  the 
belief  that  this  Federal  policy  will  continue. 

"ReeognlElng  that  the  existing  generating 
capacity  in  the  Northwest  is  now  fully  uti- 
lized snd  that  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate power  supply  is  of  extreme  Importance, 
the  undersigned  privately  and  publicly 
owned  utilities,  after  conferring  with  repre- 
senUtives  of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 
have  given  careful  i, u—ldaratlon.  first,  to  the 
power  requirements  by  year  through  1953; 
and.  second,  to  the  requirements  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  fcMlihotM  tnnamls- 
sion  clrcxxlU  needed  to  tarteff  power  Mippllee 
from  Federal  projecta  to  the  region's  load 
centers. 

'*As  a  result  of  these  extended  delibera- 
tlona.  and  detailed  load  studies,  it  is  deter- 
mined and  agreed  that  new  Federal  generat- 
ing capacity  in  the  amount  of  318.000  kilo- 
watu.  over  and  above  the  745.000  kUowutts 
of  generating  units  now  on  order,  will  be  re- 
quired between  now  and  November  1.  1949.  to 
meet  the  present  critical  power  supply 
problero;  and  1.565.000  kilowatts  will  be  re- 
quired by  November  1.  1953.  aa  set  forth  in 
detail  In  the  attached  memorandum.  To 
meet  these  requtremenu  it  Is  urged  that  the 
neoaaMury  appropriations  be  made  available 
••  rapidly  aa  poastble  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

"Inaamuch  as  these  Pedaral  generating 
plants  are  located   a  eauMvable   distance 

ri  the  region's  load  centers  snd  Inasmuch 
present  transmission  facilities  of  th« 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  are  already 
arprottehlng  condltlona  of  full  load,  it  Is 
sfraetf  as  esMntlal  that  appropriations  for 
backbone  transmission  facilities  be  made 
available  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration on  an  annual  and  continuing  basia 
adequate  to  provide  a  means  for  the  delivery 
of  power  to  load  centers. " 

The  facts  of  power  needs  dted  In  this 
statement  of  policy  have  the  sgreement  of 
the  Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  rep- 
reeentlng  most  of  the  PUD's.  cooperattvss. 
and  municipal  facilities,  which  reviewed 
them  in  Portland  on  February  4  and  passed 
Its  own  statement  of  policy.  There  are.  ai 
course,  marked  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween utllltlee  as  to  specific  facilities  needed; 
but  thars  to  no  illSereoce  of  opinion  on  the 
ovT-all  SBMwmt  at  generating  capacity  need- 
ed, or  on  the  need  fW  ttos  continued  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  trsuMa lesion  grid. 

I  think  theee  figures  on  needed  supply  are 
at  baalc  algnlficance  to  every  bualneasman  in 
SeatUe. 

They  are  significant  bscsnas  ttasy  show 
that  the  cxurent  program  to  not  snMolent  to 
keep  up  this  region's  ensrgy  bMS. 

To  be  effective  It  is  not  snoofll  to  meet 
current  demand.  We  must  have  power  on 
the  shelves  ready  for  market  or  the  market 
will  not  materialise. 

Thto  power  Inventory  win  not  be  buUt  up 
untoas  the  leaderahlp  of  the  region  la  aggres- , 
slve  In  making  Ita  needs  known. 

We    carmot    stock    our    powst    Invent 
without  capital  or  credit. 


that  the  kind  of 
It  have  can  be  ob- 

of  the  largest  else. 

bank  big  enough. 

Treastiry.    In  this 

erprlse.  the  bankers 

ress)    "have   to  be 

[as  the  stockholders 

Pacific  Northwest. 

to  get  the  money. 

and  BPA  as  your 
four  managing  en- 
»o  will  have  to  ac- 

^enty  of  security  for 

renues  for  pay  out. 

ion  aa  to  whether 

istrial  development 

an  Industry  with 

kere — the  altunlnum 

to  permanence — If 

pd.  The  testimony 
Icators;  and.  In  fact. 

lustry  Itself,  point 
^nent    operation — if 

available  at  com- 

8.  Reynolds,  prea- 
leUl  Co..  of  Rich- 
er. Almost  the  first 
lentloned  his  plans 
less,  and  then  said: 
imors  are  true  that 

power  from  the 
klstration."  Unfor- 
the  rumors  are  true. 
Itlc.  It  either  grows 
dally  true  of   the 

Padflc  Northweat. 

Integrated  operm- 
of  raw  material  to 
Ited  goods      Unless 

can  expand,  the 
new  Indtistrlal  de- 

lat  the  Northwest 
the  possibility  o< 
ieri7v      Our  ne;d  U 
res: .  ible.     We  must 
Ban  scrape  tcgettMT 
(actual    deficiencies, 
le  Army  and  Reda- 
id  money  for  trans- 
it of  those  projecta 

obeervatlon.    The 

It  is  not  a  program 

icle  Samuel.     I  am 

lldating.  financialif 

kry  point  of  view. 

It  to  you  that  as  of 
I  of  our  last  annual 
*  Co..  of  Chicago. 
|had  invested  In  Uie 
)nneville   Dam.    In 
in  the  Bonneville 
)proxHnstely  $275.- 
As  ot  ttst  same 
groes  revenues  ap- 
^e  had  spent  out  of 
ktely  »26.000.000  for 
ic    of    the   power 
We  bad  set  aside 
In  Interest  on  that 
side  approximately 
in  on  that  In  vest- 
be  neighborhood 
rplus. 

It  of  lU  kind  m  the 
le  Nation  aa  well  as 
[for  the  production 
Vnd  the  creation  of 
people  coming  to 
Uhcod.    It  is  a  pro- 
cpand  the  free  en- 
Id  opportunitiea  for 
inltUtlve  and  of 
[private  capital  sys- 
for  its  success  on 
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three  factors:  (1)  An  assured  energy  base; 
(3)  an  e^Muidable  energy  base;  (8)  a  cheap 
energy  base.  These  three  factors  are  present 
In  those  sections  of  our  country  where  the 
greatest  Industrial  expansion  has  taken 
I^sce — in  Chicago,  Detroit.  Pittsbxn-gh,  and 
the  industrial  east  where  coal  la  an  assured, 
expandable  and  cheap  energy  base;  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Texaa  where  the  energy  base  Is 
gas  and  oU.  But  in  the  great  Northwest  the 
energy  base  which  Is  inexhatistlli^  must  be 
hamesaed  before  't  is  available  and  It  must 
be  hamasaert  in  advance  of  the  tifim^nn  for 
energy  if  progress  to  to  be  aasured. 


DittribntioB:  The  Key  to  Apicultnral 
Prnreu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAHSAS 

IN  TBE  H008B  OF  REPRBBBMTATrVSS 

Monday.  April  7, 1947 

lir.  ROPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Including 
excerpts  from  the  talk  made  by  Harv:y 
6.  Firestone.  Jr..  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fire- 
stone champion  farmers  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  February  IS  last. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  emphasis 
which  Mr.  Firestone  places  on  marketing 
and  distribution  as  a  key  to  agricultural 
progress,  and  hone  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  interested  in  agriculture  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  read  what  Mr. 
Firestone  has  said: 

During  World  WW  n  and  In  the  Immedi- 
ately following  pQstwv  period,  the  farmers 
of  America  literally  saved  a  large  part  of  the 
trarfd  from  mass  starvation.  Although  they 
were  severely  handicapped  by  shortages  of 
manpower,  machinery,  and  materials,  they 
neverthelees  succeeded  in  breaking  all  prevl- 
otis  records  In  the  production  of  food  and 
other  vital  materials.  They  proved  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  country  cotild 
turn  out  far  more  farm  products  than  It  did 
in  normal  prewar  years.  And  I  am  sure  that 
with  ample  help,  plenty  of  machinery,  and 
unlimited  supplies  of  materials,  even  those 
■msilng  production  records  could  be  broken. 

Basically.  It  is  not  overproduction,  but 
underconsumption  which  bars  agricultural 
progreaa.  In  other  words,  the  real  bottle- 
neck Ilea  In  distribution.  There  to  a  real 
need,  aome where  in  the  world,  for  everything 
you  can  produce,  and  more.  The  problem 
to  to  get  your  products  to  those  who  need 


In  this  respect,  the  problem  of  agriculture 
to  the  same  as  that  which  industry  faces. 
The  prodtictlve  capacity  of  both  has  been 
suhstantially  increased  as  the  result  at  the 
emergency  snd,  If  we  are  not  to  slip 
we  mtist  find  outlets  for  all  that 
produce  and  enough  more  to  Jtistlfy 
futtire  expanaloo. 

Markets  must  be  broadened  by  making 
more  products  available  to  more  people.  To 
■ooompllsh  thu.  a  close  and  careful  study 
■tost  be  made  of  methods  of  dtotribution, 
eliminating  all  needless  exf 
Ing  more  time  on  effective 
We  wamt  do  everything  we  can  to  maintain 
the  high  living  standards  of  our  country, 
heeause  we  cannot  sell  the  output  of  our 
farms  and  our  factories  unleaa  people  have 
pUTPhssIng  power.  These  are  steps  which  we 
esa  take  ncht  now.  But  the  real  hope  of 
ttlttaiately  solving  the  problems  of  oxu 
omy  Ues  In  the  youth  of  our  coimtry. 


But  the  time  has  come  when  training  farm 
youth  in  the  science  of  productkm  to  not 
enot^h.  The  farm  boys  and  glrto  of  tomor- 
row must  also  he  trained  In  ths  science  of 
dtotribution. 

We  have  learned  that  lessosi  the  hard  way 
In  industry.  For  many  yeara,  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nwrhlne  age.  we  concentrated 
on  attaining  greater  efficiency,  economy, 
quality,  and  quantity  In  our  production. 
Not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  distribu- 
tion, because  it  was  not  then  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  few  could  foresee  the  day  when  we 
could  not  consume  all  that  we  could  pro- 
duce. But  now.  It  to  a  different  story.  In- 
dustry to,  at  last,  beginning  to  recognize  the 
urgent  need  fw  concentrated  attention  on 
the  problem  of  attaining  greater  efflclency, 
economy,  quality,  and  quantity  In  our  sys- 
tem of  distribution. 

One  the  principal  dUBcnltles  to  a  severe 
shortage  of  men  trained  In  the  science  of 
distribution.  Comparatively  few  institutions 
of  learning  have  comprehensive  courses  of 
study  aimed  at  graduating  a  student  qualified 
to  enter  into  distribution  as  a  vocation.  A 
young  man  today  has  the  choice  of  hun- 
dreds of  scboote  which  grant  degrees  In 
chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  clvU 
engineering  and  many  other  subjects  which 
will  fit  him  to  become  skilled  in  various 
phases  of  manufacturing. 

But  If  he  Intends  to  follow  distribution 
aa  a  vocation,  he  must  acquire  most  of  hto 
training  after  he  leaves  college,  by  working 
In  one  or  mors  of  the  marketing  organisa- 
tions now  established  or  in  the  market  re- 
search division  of  some  industrial  concern. 
Only  after  years  of  on-the-job  experience  can 
he  qualify  as  an  expert  In  thto  field. 

Consequently.  If  we  are  to  progress  In 
the  years  to  come,  we  mtist  begin  at  the  grass 
roots  by  fostering  and  encouraging  young 
men  and  women  to  consider  the  science  at 
dtotribution  as  their  life  work  and  by  per- 
suading colleges  and  universities  to  offer 
regular  courses  of  sttidy  which  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  granting  at  degrees  In 
distribution. 


Eckaes  From  G>niield  G>nfereBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  nvDiAif  A 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24) .  1947 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Echoes  From  Cornfield  Confer- 
ence," from  the  Washington  (Ind.) 
Herald  of  March  27,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

ECHOES    ntOM    COXHnXLB    COKTIBKNCS 

On  the  occaaion  of  iito  famoua  Cornfield 
Conference,  Aiigiist  27,  1938,  Homes  E.  Caps- 
hast,  in  hto  first  political  address,  used 
theee  words: 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  btisineas- 
men  and  men  of  other  groups  condemn  the 
New  Deal  and  then  do  absolutely  nothing 
about  it. 

'T.  am  a  farmer  and  a  buslnesaman.  Z 
cannot  stand  by  Idly  and  see  this  Nation  at 
ouis,  thst  has  blessed  you  and  me  and  mil- 
lions of  others  with  vast  opportunity,  ruled 
by  a  man  whose  false  laadtiistilp.  If  not 
changed,  wiU  bring  It  to  dsstmetlcm. 


"We  are  not  a  Oommuntot  country,  nor  a 
Fascist  country,  nor  a  Met  country.  We 
are  stiU  a  Nation  of  free  people  who  beltove 
In  an  Almi^ty  Ood  and  the  right  of  every 
man  to  follow  hto  own  abUlty  to  oppor- 
tunlty^  end. 

••We  cannot  live  under  two  systems  of  gov- 
ernment— the  American  system  and  the  New 
Deal  experiment." 

Since  that  hot  August  day  In  18S8.  Mr. 
(now  Senator)  Capxhabt  has  made  hundreda 
of  speeches  in  which  he  has  flayed  commu- 
nism in  all  Its  forms.  During  the  last  cam- 
paign he  set  the  keynote  of  the  campaign  by 
declaring  that  the  basic  issue  was  a  contest 
between  two  Ideologies  of  government — the 
ideology  of  free  men.  free  government,  and 
free  enterprise  and  the  Ideology  of  regi- 
mented men  and  dictatorshlpe. 

Last  week  Senator  CAFSBAar  called  atten- 
tion again  to  thoee  words  that  he  used 
at  the  Cornfield  Conference  and  reminded  hto 
audtonce  of  how  far  we  have  traveled  on  the 
pathway  of  Oommnnist  ideology — so  far  that 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a  major  operation  to 
purge  our  roetw  of  Government  employees 
of  Communtots— so  far  that  we  now  are 
poised  on  the  edge  of  a  world  conflict  to  stop 
the  spread  of  phUosophies  of  government 
that  we  have  nurttired  and  encouraged  for 
the  past  IS  ytmn. 

It  was  Roosevelt's  reversal  of  United  States 
policy  by  recognizing  the  Government  of 
Soviet  Rtissia  in  19S8  that  started  Stalin  on 
hto  quest  to  world  power.  It  was  the  New 
Deal  coddling  of  Communists  in  thto  coun- 
try and  the  Rooeevelt  coddling  of  Stalin 
throughout  the  period  of  the  tfar  that  put 
Rusato  In  a  poaltion  to  threaten  the  peaes  of 
the  world  today. 

Had  there  been  more  Capeharts  and  more 
people  who  followed  hto  advice,  even  as  late 
aa  1938.  the  situation  would  have  been  much 
different  the  past  several  years  and  It  would 
be  much  different  today. 


AM  for  Greece  tmd  Turkef 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coBorscnctTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Monday.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  MTTJ.KR  o.  Connecticut.  Mr. 
I^jieaker,  I  fail  to  recall  a  legislative 
proposal. that  has  caused  me  as  much 
coKicem  as  has  President  Truman's  an- 
nounced policy  of  providing  relief  and 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Since  listening  to  President  Truman's 
message  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  on  March  12  I  have  tried 
to  read  every  article  on  the  subject  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

I  am  Inserting  as  part  of  my  remarks 
today  an  article  written  by  William  L. 
Shirer  which  appeared  In  yesterday'g 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Throughout  the  war  years  I  have  read 
many  thought-provoking  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Shirer.  His  story  as  it  appeared 
in  the  press  of  yesterday  should  be  read 
by  every  citiaen  who  is  striving  to  make 
the  correct  decision. 

"TatncAK  DocnaMS"  Called  a  Stxp  Towass 
Was — ^Aio  TO  Gbebcx  ahd  Ttnucsr  Sxsir 
HiCHLT  Umukslt  To  iNimcx  RtrasxAxs  To 

QOTT      XUBOR      WITHOUT    OOWTUCT      THAT 

Woou)  Dbsxbot  CnmjzATXow 

(By  WUliam  L.  Shirer) 
If,  as  everyone  in  Washington  now  seems  to 
agree,  Prssklsnt  Truman's  proposal  for  aid 
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thst  Lenin.  | 


Mectlon.  the  letter 
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to  Ore«c«  ufd  Ttirkvy  la  eientuny  a  military 
purpose.  In  Walter  Uppmann'a 
tb  exert  American  nxllltary  power 
upon  the  lovlet  power."  then.  obvlouBly. 
further  dlM  lualon  about  saving  nonexistent 
**democracl«  ■"  In  Turkey  and  Oreece  has  be- 
come a  wast  •  of  time  and  the  "Truman  Doc- 
trine" has  t  >  be  Judged  solely  on  Its  military 
taeriu. 

Perhaps  a  reporter,  being  a  elTlllsm.  has  no 
buslnsH  vt  iturlng  into  the  military  field. 
But  wtaet  l  lany  of  blA  brethren  have,  this 
one,  with  dJe  apologies,  would  like  to  offer 
hla  a  cents'  vorth.  My  only  excuse — and  It's 
liretty  films  f — Is  that  on  many  a  dreary  night 
In  Berlin  I  :  lad  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
delve  into  such  authorities  as  Luderdorf 
and  Clause  irltz  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  relationship  between  politics  and  war. 
that  last  w  nter  In  Germany  I  had  the  op- 
portunity a  studying  the  full  texts  of  the  op- 
•ratlon  pla  is  of  the  Webrmacht  for  each 
phase  of  th  i  recent  war,  and  that.  like  many 
another  An  erlcan  reporter.  I  was  fascinated 
and  horrific  d  by  the  realization  that  the  most 
perfect  pla  is  of  the  military  fraternity  go 
awry  as  soc  n  as  the>  are  put  to  the  terrible 
teat  of  batle  and  the  unpredlctabla  uncer- 
tainties of  world  politics. 

No  geneial  staff  ever  planned  more  es* 
pertly,  mor  i  metlculcaily.  than  the  German. 
yoa  I  tudy  iu  ingenious  plana  you  can 
bov  Ml  re  its  members  must  have  been 
that  their  military  calculations  could  not 
help  but  ST  cceed.  And  yet  In  the  end  their 
peatest  ca  ctilation — to  rlak  war  Itself — was 
•o  ghastly  \  mistake  that  their  country  was 
destroyed  ci  a  result  of  it. 

OfoTiousli  our  own  high  command  has  not 
got  to  thai  point  yet — of  risking  war  with 
fllisala  Bv  t  if  the  newspaper  accounts  about 
th*  correcti  leas  of  our  decision  to  exert  Amer- 
ican militaj  y  power  against  Rusaia  in  Turkey 
and  Greece  have  any  basis  whatsoever,  then 
we  have  cei  taii.ly  taken  a  first  step.  And  the 
American  |  leople  ought  to  know  why — and 
what  the  rl  ik.  so  far  as  It  can  be  calculated,  is 

"Diplomi  cy  and  strategy,  political  commit- 
ments, and  military  power  are  Inseparable,' 
as  Edward  Mead  Earle  pointed  out  in  his 
excellent  bxik.  Makers  of  Modem  Strategy. 
"The  very  <  Kiatence  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
Its  concept  of  the  national  Inl^rest  and  the 
means  by  v  hich  the  national  intaraat  la  pro- 
moted: th4  refore.  it  is  Imperative  that  Its 
dtiaens  uitderstand  th*  fundamentals  of 
•tratagy." 

Tba  Oar  oan  experience.  It  seems  to  me, 
has  a  lasaoa  i  for  us.  As  expert  as  the  German 
soldiers  w(  re  at  their  trade,  there  was  al- 
ways one  t  ling.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  they 
lacked  In  their  calculations — they  had  no 
political  scQse.  They  failed  to  comprehend 
th*  dictum  of  their  own  greatest  modern 
strategist.  Clausewtts.  that  "war  Is  politics 
continued   )y  other  means." 

Spsdflcal  ly,  the  German  generals  could 
never  see  t  le  world  picture.  In  the  fateful 
August  day  i  of  1039  they  would  not  stop  to 
make  a  fu  idamental  calculation  as  to  th* 
chances  of  the  two  great  neutral  states, 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  coming  into 
the  war  agilnst  them.  We  know  from  the 
secret  Oert  lan  archives  that  Hitler,  In  his 
▼ariotis  ba  angues  to  the  high  command, 
brushed  as  de  the  subject  as  of  no  Impor* 
tance.  Evt  a  on  the  eve  of  the  German  dec- 
laration of  war  flgaltist  us.  Hitler  assured 
everyone  tliat  American  troops  could  never 
land  on  thi  European  Continent. 

In  the  ea  rly  months  of  the  war  I  asked  the 
late  Goerlig  if  America's  potential  airplane 
production  did  not  enter  mto  his  calcula- 
tions. He  atighed  the  question  off  as  a  Jok*. 
It  was  plali  he  had  never  faced  that  prospect. 

Now  that  we  have  decided  to  throw  In 
American  iillltary  power  against  the  Soviet 
union,  our  statesmen  and  high  command,  it 
to  ne.  could  profit  from  the  German 
by  I  ettlng  very  straight  in  their  own 
tb*  »na*quences  of  politics  by  diplo- 
macy being  suddenly  replaced  with  p<dltlcs  by 


Professor  Barl*  smphssises  that 
like  Kngels.  had  "read.  annoUtad.  and 
dered  Clausewlts"  and  that,  speaking  of 
latter's  "famous  dictum"  that  "war  is 
tics  continued  by  other  means."  Lenin  oi 
exclaimed.  "The  MarxlsU  have  always  conaM 
«r*d  this  axiom  as  th*  theoretical  f  oundat 
for  th*  in*anlng  of  every  war." 

Morm  TO  coimucT  ax^asxA 

W*  ar*  now  told  by  certain  writers 
presumably  reflect  the  thinking  of  our 
tary   men    that   our   new   strategic   plan 
designed  not  only  to  check  Soviet  ei 
but  to  contract  It — in  fact,  to  put  us  Into 
position  where  we  can  talk  the  Rvissians  int 
withdrawing     their     military     power     fr 
Europe.     It  is  argued  that  by  strengthen! 
the  armies  of  Oreec*   and   Turkey   we 
achieve  this  tremendous  goal. 

But  certainly  this  la  highly  doubtful, 
their  present  unreasonable  mood  the  R  .s. 
slans  are  not  likely  to  be  talked  into  wit 
drawing  from  Europe.     If  that  is  so.  they 
only  be  forced  to  do  so  by  American  milit 
power.     The  question  Is:  Have  we  the  poi 
at  such  a  distant  point  from  our  shore 
so  close  to  Russia's  frontiers? 

The  Turkish  Army  could  probably  hold 
longer  than  did  the  Poles  in  1939.     But  Is 
as  good  as  the  former  German  Army? 
Greek  Army,  held  at  bay  for  2  years  by  a  fi 
thousand  bedraggled  guerrillas,  could  hi 
stand    up.    say.    to    a    combined    Tugoali 
Bulgarian    force    strengthened    by    Rt 
unit  which  could  be  made  quickly  avallat 

The  only  Army  we  have  In  Europe  Is 
small  contingent  in  Germany.     It  is  a  polic 
force,  not  a  combatant  Army  of  any  strei 
Indeed,   seasoned    European    journalists 
press  the  fear  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
sired  to.  It  could  probably  occupy  the  enl 
continent  within  a  few  weeks  and  thus 
prive  us  of  even  the  poeslblllty  of  air 
Also  Europe,  including  Great  Britain.  Is 
bausted   by  war      Its   peoples,  especially 
the  continent,  would  hardly  spring  to 
even  if  they  had   them,  to  join  In  a 
against    Russia,    however,    much    they 
detest  the  Soviet  dictatorship  and  love 

MUXTAST    raXSSTTBS    HBSWO 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  sln4 
that  appears  to  be  the  issue.  It  would 
as  absurd  for  us  to  try  to  exert  succe 
military  pressure,  however   jtist   our  cat 
against  the  Soviet  Union  on  or  near  Its 
ders  as  it  would   be  for  Russia  to  use 
military  power   against   us  from   below 
Rio  Grande.     Even  a  puzzled  civilian  cot 
predict  the  results  in  both  cases  with  dea< 
certainty. 

And  if  war  comes  between  the  world's  tl 
greatest  powers,  as  It  will  certainly  com* 
either  side  starts  using  its  military   poi 
against  the  other,   then,  regardless  of  wt 
wins,  our  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  will 
On  that,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
ment. 


Need  for  Occupation  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oKMOon 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES] 

Monday,  /pril  7  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  a  letter 
der  the  heading  "Need  for  occupation^ 
forces."    published   in    the   New   Yorl 
Times  of  March  13.  1947. 


Ejection,  the  letter 
ited  in  the  Ricoto. 

Poacas — Paoroso) 

fO     Otn    PUMMUMb 

lew  Yoax  Tucas: 
led  from  Germany. 
as   attorney   to   tho 
rnited    States   Army, 

I  of  taking  an  activ* 
le  trials,  especially 
trial,  conducted  at 
killers  of  American 
in  the  Battle  of  the 

ly  over  there  I  had 

lobeerve  our  occupa- 
to  notice  that  most 
lent  ciBces  which  I 
ined.  but  that  non* 

Itlons  have  radically 
il  of  American  wives 
le  total  strength  of 
I  doubt  that  this  fact 
ry  and  administra- 
pventh  and  Third 
Btivated  The  con- 
the  MillUry  Oov- 
^press  any  resistance 
its  tanks;  our  Air 
jbers. 

ipelled  to  announce 
»1  cuts,  resulting  in 
>n  of  MG'B  personnel 
^way  with  practically 
lents  In  the  smaller 
Be  and  cutting  the 
ilnlstratlve  depart- 
even  to  mention  the 
inel  for  one  of  th* 
denazification,  th* 
ihould  have  reserved 

I  all    these   reductions 
[basis  of  a  greatly  re- 
fer 1947.  the  present 
(ress   threatens  even 
ler    very   substantial 
make  occupation  a 
a  hollow  shell.    Al- 
to cancel  running 
employees.     All  per- 
Blow  CAP-6  and  P-3, 
over  there,  cannot, 
recently  appearing  n 
et  a  renewal  of  their 

>F  COT 

the  intended  slx- 
le  liberal  four-and- 
lould  become  law  Is 

I  was  stUl  over  there. 

In  all  walks  of  Uf* 
ibout  the  seriousness 
ly  and  sweat  it  out 

lative?    To  turn  over 

3ne  to  the  French  or 

tough   they   on   their 

Impoverished  island 

le  financial  resources 

ve  substantially  more 

^rms  In  Germany  than 

le  to  occupy  Germany 

ite    and    Insufflclent 

irn  that  power  is  the 
the  other  countries 
mot  be  the  slightest 

kd  that  by  indlscrlmi- 
ir  occupation  forces 
lie  result  of  the  in- 
is)  we  will  not  only 
the  German  people. 

I  the  first  ones  to  avail 
less,  but  will  also  los* 

Ining  power  In  AMG's 
occupying  govem- 


Pram  an  I  have  seen,  th*  military  govenk- 
ment  snd  its  mUltary  and  administrative 
personnel  have  done  an  esoeUent  job.  Un- 
doubtedly, mistakes  and  errors  have  been 
made:  undoubtedly,  people  were  occasion- 
ally placed  in  positions  for  which  they  were 
not  fit  and  In  which  they  exercised  faulty 
Judgment:  undoubtedly,  a  small  minority 
placed  good  living  and  personal  gains  above 
their  tasks.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  mUltary 
government's  personnel  are  clScient,  honest, 
and  capahls.  deeply  devoted  to  their  duties: 
they  measure  up  fully  to  the  forces  of  any 
of  ths  other  occupying  powers,  and  do  not 
deserve  to  be  let  down  now  by  economy 
measures,  however  well  Intended  they  may 
be,  i'hlch  would  cripple  this  elDclency  be- 
yond repair. 

Congrsss.  before  cutting  the  budgets  of 
tb*  War  and  Nsvy  Departments,  should  listen 
to  the  warning  voices  of  men  Uke  Secre- 
tarlea  Marshall.  Patterson,  and  Forrestal,  and 
Generals  Basnhower.  MacArtbur.  McNamey, 
and  Clay,  who  are  certainly  no  New  Dealers, 
end  whoe  personalities  and  backgrounds 
slioald  vouch  for  the  abeenoe  of  any  bias  or 
personal  interest. 

waainiMis  or  lxai«bs 

The  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  civilians  themselves.  Generala 
Marshall  and  Elsenhower  are  professional 
mUltary  men.  who  have  time  and  time  again 
in  the  past  placed  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
above  the  gains  or  Interest  of  any  particular 
group  or  class.  In  Oen-'ral  Clay  w*  are 
bajpy  to  pooess  a  num  who  combines,  to  an 
otherwise  rarely  attained  degree,  the  top 
qualifications  of  a  soldier  with  xiv:  qualifica- 
tions of  a  civilian  administrator  and  diplo- 
mat. Their  warning  voices  should  not  b* 
heard  in  vain. 

And  It  Is  mors  than  a  oolncldenoe  that 
ther*  ssem  to  be  not  many  supporters  of  the 
bodget  cuts  among  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  actually  been  over 
there,  be  It  as  a  fighting  man.  like  Senator 
Lows,  or  as  an  observer.  Uke  Senator  Moiaa. 
These  men  know  what  Is  at  sUdce. 

A  substantial  cut  In  Income  taxes  would, 
no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  everybody,  but  I 
think  much  too  highly  of  the  patriotism  and 
lnteli:gcnce  of  the  average  American  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  also  welcome  such  cut 
If  It  can  be  achieved  only  by  wielding  an  ax 
In  a  dark  room,  by  the  relinquishment  of 
our  international  obligations,  and  by  paying 
a  price  which  might  not  fall  due  for  another 
10  or  30  years,  but  which  we  one  day  would 
have  to  pay. 

We  did  have  money  enough  to  bring  dozens 
of  witnesses  from  everywhere  to  Washington 
to  testify  in  the  8  weeks'  fight  against  Mr. 
Llllenthal's  confirmation.  Concededly.  the 
amounts  needed  for  the  efficient  occuptatlon 
of  Germany  and  Japan  are  bigger.  But  bigger 
things  are  also  at  stake,  and  for  those  bigger 
things  we  ought  to,  and  must,  have  the 
money,  even  If  it  means  a  tax  reduction  of 
teas  than  20  percent,  or  no  tax  reduction 
at  all. 

The  Second  World  War  Is  not  yet  ended. 
HoetUltles  have  merely  ceased. 

HEHBZ3tT  J.  ftaowQ. 

NSW  Tone.  March  8.  1947. 


PrcM  Free  don  Report 

EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscowsm 

DV  7SE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIW 

Monday.  April  7,  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  mi- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Racoo,  I  indude  the  foDowlng  editorial 
from  the  La  Crosse  Tribune: 
PBisa  riJEEBOM  BEPoar 

Pieadcan  of  th*  American  press  Is  In 
danger,  according  to  the  Commisaton  on  th* 
Preedofn  of  the  Press.  The  group  does  not 
see  an  Immediate  danger,  but  It  cites  a  po- 
tential peril  If  present  set-ups  and  praciicss 
oontlnue. 

This  ooocluslon  Is  the  result  of  4  years 
at  study  by  13  schcdara.  headed  by  Preaident 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns  of  the  University  ot 
Chicago.  Their  study  also  included  radio, 
movies,  booka.  and  magaaines. 

But  sines  niun  did  radio  and  movies  be- 
come "press"? 

The  Commission  found  the  chief  perils  to 
press  freedotn  In  such  things  as  the  "big 
buHness"  aspects  of  newspaper  ownership: 
too  much  sensationalism  and  too  little  pub- 
lic responslbUity:  news  distortion  through 
pleasure,  personal  interests,  or  emphrsls  on 
"flrstness";  and  lack  of  "mutual  criticism." 

II  freedom  of  the  press  is  In  danger,  most 
nevirspapers  will  certainly  want  to  know 
where  the  danger  lies.  And  oextalnly  they 
wUl  be  grateful  for  inteUlgent  outside  criti- 
cism in  their  own  and  the  public's  interest. 

Direct  or  Implied  criticism  is  s  vital  news- 
paper function.  Members  of  the  profession 
will  scarcely  overlook  Its  value  as  it  applies 
to  them  and  their  product. 

But  there  Is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  criticism  Is  as  valuable  as  It  Is  Inter- 
esting. The  doubt  arises  from  the  fact  that 
t'ae  Commission  has  made  its  report  so  gen- 
eralized that  It  runs  the  risk  c/f  distortion 
and  overemphasis. 

Perhaps  many  of  its  criticisms  are  true  in 
individual  eases.  But  we  don't  think  they 
add  up  to  an  entirely  accurate  conclusion. 
For  one  thing,  the  report  tends  to  make  big 
business  synonymous  with  evU. 

It  is  true  that  newspaper  ownership  Is  In 
fewer  hands  today  than  SO  years  ago.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  railroads  and  automo- 
bile manufacturing.  But  it  does  not  hold 
that  the  railroads  and  auto  Industry  serve 
the  public  less  well  as  a  result. 

There  are  limitations  Imposed  on  newcom- 
ers in  the  publishing  field — some  good  and 
necessary,  some  not.  The  latter  are  being 
eliminated  gradually  by  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal action. 

But  with  all  of  them  removed,  there  might 
not  be  a  great  Increase  In  the  number  of 
papers.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  com- 
petence in  newspaper  publishing,  as  in  other 
fields.  Lack  of  public  acceptance  and  con- 
sequent failure  cannot  be  eliminated. 

As  for  "sensationalism."  that's  a  loose  and 
tricky  word.  Many  sensational  expostu'es  by 
newspapers  have  advanced  justice  and  the 
public  welfare. 

Furthermore,  the  normal  Is  not  always 
news.  MUUons  of  John  Joneses  may  live  up- 
rightly, perform  valuable  duties,  be  kind  to 
the  wife  and  kids,  and  go  to  bed  early.  But 
people  arent  going  to  buy  newqiapers  to 
read  about  them. 

The  Commission  advocates  mutual  criti- 
cism and  repeal  ot  the  "unwritten  law." 
whereby  newspapers  ignwe  one  another's 
errors,  misrepresentations,  and  lies. 

Well,  we  dont  think  they  do  ignore  them. 
B  one  newspa];>er  reports  the  truth  where 
another  erra  or  Ilea,  the  shortcomings  are  not 
being  ignored. 

Errors  and  misrepresentations  are  not  al- 
ways malicious.  Would  It  help,  when  they 
ooctir.  for  a  rival  paper  to  come  forth  with 
an  editorial  saying.  "The  editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Bugle  is  a  liar."  or  "Oiu  contemporary, 
the  Evening  Breeze,  Is  staffed  by  fat-headed 
executives  and  lousy  reporters'^ 

Newspapers  used  to  do  that,  back  in  Horaoe 
Greeley'a  time.  They  dont  today,  for  the 
same  reason  that  other  professions  dont. 
Constant  mutiud  criticism  would  cast  doubt 


on  the  good  faith  of  the  critftes.  axkd  under- 
mine public  confidence  tn  an  hqporable  call- 
ing made  up  in  the  great  majority  of  honor- 
ablo  men. 

The  newspaper  profession  is  by  no  maana 
perfect.  It  ha*  its  shar*  of  puUMMBS  and 
editors  at  low  taste  and  low  standards.  But 
we  think  they  are  the  exception. 

PsrtMqjs  tb*  Commission  missed  a  bet  toy 
not  taking  a  tip  from  Journalistic  practice 
and  putting  a  finger  on  specific  evils. 

If  It  had  named  nanrwia.  cited  cases,  and 
said.  '*8udi  things  are  an  affront  to  the  pub- 
lic and  a  neglect  of  duty,"  any  dangers  to 
press  freedom  might  be  averted  more  readily. 


Skrald  We  NM  Be  CaolMMis  n 
Into  Greece? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  MoaTR  caaoLOi* 

IN  1HS  HOUSE  OF  RBFRB5ENTATIVB 

Monday.  April  7,  1947 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  a  statement  expressing  what  my  views 
have  been  all  the  while.  As  what  I  re- 
gard as  truth  has  come  to  light,  it  seems 
apparent  that  there  is  no  hope  of  adjust* 
Ing  the  Greek  situation  without  requiring 
a  representative  government  in  Greece. 
something  not  now  obtaining. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoto,  I  include  the  article: 

OaZBK  SXB  NATION  FACINC  LONG  PISUWITT 

Atbsmb,  March  80. — Greece's  elder  states- 
man predicted  gloomily  tonight  a  fierce  divi- 
sion, for  at  least  a  generation,  among  the 
unhappy  people  here,  and  the  possibility  of 
dictatorship  by  the  royalist  government. 

WhIte-thatched.  89-year-old  Thantstodea 
Sc^boulls,  former  pnmUr  and  leader  of  tb* 
Liberal  Party,  who  Is  as  leftist  ss  a  Main* 
farmer,  asserted  that  even  should  the  govern- 
ment offensive  exterminate  the  guerrillas,  "It 
will  affect  the  relatives  and  sympathizers  tn 
hundreds  of  thotnands.  There  will  oontinu* 
to  be  reprisals.  Oreece  will  be  divided  at 
least  a  generation." 

Sophouli£.  whose  party  Is  recognised  as 
the  center  bloc  In  Parliament,  charged  that 
the  record  of  the  Populist  Party  (Royalists) 
has  been  predicated  on  the  thesis  "crush 
everyone  who  is  not  with  the  party." 

He  believes  the  Government  misinterpreted 
President  Truman's  speech,  which  he  thought 
was  an  "idealistic  United  States  means  of 
aiding  the  country  on  the  verge  of  collapse." 

Since  President  Truman  condemned  ex- 
cesses of  the  extremists.  Mr.  Sophoulls  ob- 
served, a  government  truly  cognizant  of  Its 
responsibUities  would  have  realgned. 

Mr.  Sophoulls  felt  during  the  Interlude  that 
"the  majority  of  the  men  in  the  mountains 
are  not  active  Commimlsts,  but  parsons  who 
fled  for  security.**  Meverthelees,  he  main- 
tained they  muBt.  for  future  realistic  pur> 
poses,  be  considered  potential  Communists. 

Asserting  the  present  Oovemment  policy 
was  "the  best  recruiting  sgent  for  the  gueirll- 
las."  Mr.  Sophoulls  proposed  a  democratto 
government  be  restored  provisionally,  gtv* 
guaranties  oi  personal  liberty  to  the  guerril- 
las who  lay  down  their  arms,  and  "In  4  or  • 
months  Greece  would  be  able  to  proceed  with 
free  elections," 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarlts  in  the  Record,  I 
following  editorial  from  the 
Wayrie  News-Sentinel: 
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war  Douglas  IfacArthxir  was 

aylng  to  the  gallery.    Evsrythlng 
bis  critics,  was  carefully  planned 
effect.    They  were  fond  of 
that  St  the  Japanese  sxirrender 
In    which   General    liacArthur 
famous  speech  placing  man's  en- 
survival  on  a  spiritual  entity, 
overlooked    that    would    con- 
hlstrlontc  touch, 
war  ended,  other  generals  have 
hfame  and  received  their  acclaim, 
remained  on  the  Job,  accepting, 
ting  credit  to  himself   and  his 
herculean  task  of  guiding  a  con- 
through  Its  postwar  trlbula- 
It   in   character   for   a   parade- 
to  refuse  a  trip  home   a'bere 
he  would  have  been  accorded  the 
of  any  war  hero  in  all  time? 
MacArthur   has   adhered    to   the 
that  there  was  a  Job  to  be 
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sourest  critics   today   agree   bis 

the  Japanese  people  In  dtsarm- 

a  democratic  constitution  is 


the    Japanese    people 

done  a  good  Job.  too.     Their 

of  a  man  in  whom  they  feared 

but  who.  as  Time  so  aptly  puts 

the  deep  chords  of  the  Japanese 

to   new   heights  following  Mac- 

ahonuncement     that    Japan     was 

wace  treaty. 

Supreme   Commander   lunched 

Tokyo  correspondents,  the  Jap- 

istounded  that,  unlike  their  own 

surrender),  MacArthur  had 

guns  standing  guard  for  blocks 


general,  as  the  cooks  expected, 
around  to  taste  the  food  to 
lulklng  Jap  had  poisoned  it. 

a  showma''  concerned  only  for 

safety 

liacArthur  haa  warned  that  delays 

k  treaty  with  Japan  may  Impair 

weakened  economy.    This  Invlta- 

can  be  averted  if  the  country 

peace  so  that  trading  with  other 

y  resume. 

Tcshida's  words  are  reliable,  the 
reedy  for  a  treaty  but  not  for  an 
hdrawal      MacArthur  sees  the 
Job  of  steering  and  protection  as 
cr  UN 
a  isurances  that  the  Japanese  can 
their  economic  feet,  one  posltivt 
result  In  premature  withdrawal 
forces.    It  la  the  same  ham- 
menace  here  as  In  Turkey  and 
in  every  spot  on  the  globe  where 
processes    have    not    enUenched 
tgalnst  commtinlsm. 
remains  that  General  MacArthur 
lap  at  an  assignment  requiring 


ot>lnlOD.  his  presenes  la  more  ur- 

to  take  over  rehabilitation 

than  to  remain  much  longer 


What  better  qualification  for  a  tough 
Is  arallabls  than  successful  experience  in 
comparable  assignment? 

No  American,  Britisher,  or  Russian  baa 
demonstrated  the  leadership  required  to  re« 
construct  the  Reich.  A  new  high  in  malad« 
ministration  has  now  hit  Germany  in  th«] 
form  of  hunger  strikes. 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  MacArtbi 
knows  only   the   oriental   mlnr*.  that  he 
unfamiliar  with  European  problems.     Is 
fcogotten  thst  he  fought  in  World  War 
with  the  Rainbow  Dlvlalon  In  Champsf 
Mame  and  Alsne-Mame  defensives  and 
St.  Mihlel,  Meuse-Argonne  offensives? 
be  was  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
many  in  1918  and  1910? 

Let  General  MacArthur  be  named  to 
the  rehablltutlon  In  all  of  Germany.     Ri 
will  object,  but  Briuln  and  the  United  Stat 
can  ptjlnt  out  that  it  will   be  in   the  mi 
tual   interest    of    the   three    powers   to 
Genhsny's  industries  going,  her  farms  pr 
dudng    and    other    commerce    resumed 
quickly  as  possible. 

MscArthur's  appointment  to  coincide  wltl 
the  propoeed  uniflcatlon  of  Germany  by  July 
1  of  this  year  would  be  a  long  step  towi 
bringing  a  real  peace  to  Europe. 

Let's  send  MacArthur  to  Germany. 
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Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    un<    _ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  resolutu 
from  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
Oklahoma    memorializing    Congress 
continue  the  Rural   Electrification  At 
ministration  and  to  provide  funds  fc 
loans   to   rural   electrification   coop>ei 
tives.    The  memorial  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  Congress  Is  now  tn  session  and 
considering  the  amount  of  funds.  If  any. 
appropriate    for   continuance   of    the   rv 
eiectrlflcation   program;    and 

Whereas  the  record  of  rural -electric 
eratives  Is  one  of  outstanding  service 
achievement  and  Is  a  wholly  self-liquldsttn| 
enterprise  with  several  million  dollars  pud 
back  Ui  advance  of  schedule:  and 

Whsnas  Oklahoma  Is  in  great  need  of 
continuance  and  extension  of  the  REA 
gran  :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolz-ed  by  the  House  of  Representat 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  (the  Senate 
eurring  therein) — 

Sscnow  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  memorialized 
enact  svich  legislation  as  shall  continue 
electric  cooperatives  in  operation  and  to 
able  thtm  to  extend  service  to  all  additlc 
rurai  communities  In  the  United  States 
Is  practicable  on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  speaker  of  the  house 
represet  tatives  be  and  he  is  hereby  dir« 
t     forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tl 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Speaker  of  the  United  Sta*^es  Hotise  of 
rssentatlTes.    the   chslrman   of   ths   Af 
prlatlon     Committee  of  said  United  Stal 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves.  and  to  each  m< 
ber  of  ths  Oklahoma  delegation  to  Con| 
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day  of  last  month  the  Selective  Tralnlx^  and 
Service  Act  really  expired.  Prom  that  day 
forward  our  ability  to  raise  and  train  armies 

and  navies  will  rest  solely  on  the  succeai  of 
the  recruiting  efforts  of  our  armed  forces. 

oua  BxspoNsiBiLrrT 

We  face  today  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
bringing  peace  to  a  war-torn  world.  The 
unsettled  conditions  which  make  this  prob- 
lem so  difficult  of  solution  are  familiar  to  us 
all.  They  present  a  real  -hallenge  to  our 
generation,  one  wlilefa  w«  cannot  Ignore  nor 
fail  to  meet.  The  course  which  we  chart 
during  the  coming  months  will  determine 
whether  tbs  world  Is  to  march  forward  Into 
an  sra  of  lasting  pesos  or  merely  snatch  a 
fitful  breattasr  befors  plunging  headlong  into 
another  war. 

The  framework  for  pesce  Is.  In  the  main, 
being  designed  by  two  great  nations — our 
own  and  Russia.  The  struggle  for  Its  design 
goes  on  apaoe.  Anxious  eyes  follow  every 
move  of  these  principal  contenders,  seeking 
to  determine  the  shspe  of  the  final  outcome. 
The  attitude  and  statemenu  of  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Nations  and  to  ths 
peace  conferences  are  being  analysed  in  the 
light  of  the  actions  we  are  taking  here  at 
home.  Will  the  critical  years  ahead  find  us 
"speaking  softly  and  carrying  a  big  stick," 
or  vocally  strcog  though  physically  weak? 
Make  no  mistake,  we  are  In  a  power  game 
and  will  continue  to  t)e  in  a  power  game 
from  here  on  out.  Tbe  degree  of  power  we 
must  retain  is  relative  to  that  retained  by 
others.  It  must  not  be  varied  to  suit  the 
demands  of  wishful  thinking,  malicious 
sabotags.  or  emotional  obfuscatlon. 

raofttPT  AcnoM  ■asEWTuL 

We  need  to  act  promptly,  in  the  Interest 
of  International  peace,  to  attune  our  military 
policy  to  the  requirements  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  should  move  without  further 
delay  to  strengthen  our  hand  at  the  peace 
table  by  placing  on  our  statute  books  a  uni- 
versal military  training  law. 

Oxir  reservoir  of  trained  manpower  Is  slowly 
and  inexorably  trickling  away.  The  lessons 
of  past  wars,  the  sure  knowledge  of  the  shape 
of  future  wars — and  we  are  not  yet  In  posi- 
tion to  Ignore  their  threat — combine  to  urge 
us  not  to  let  this  continue.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  this  great  Nation  being  subjected 
to  the  blitz  tactics  of  a  future  aggressor  with- 
out having  turned  a  wheel  to  train  its  citl- 
sens  against  ruch  an  eventuality.  Our  com- 
ing generations  are  entitled  to  more  fore- 
sighted  planning  than  this.  Tes;  we  can 
take  It.  England  took  it.  A  nation  of  ISO,- 
000,000  people  cannot  be  wiped  off  tbe  earth 
nor  conquered  in  a  day.  But  why  risk  tielng 
drawn  Into  a  prlae  fight  committed  to  condi- 
tioning yourself  between  rounds?  Better  far 
to  be  in  shape  when  the  opening  gong  sounds. 

Taaof  Of  KACKTncx 

Tet  we  will  not  be  In  shape  unless  we  train 
in  p^cetlme.  There  will  be  no  time  to  train 
when  war  comes.  And  not  only  must  we  t>e 
prepared  to  meet  tbe  shock  of  Ite  Initial  Im- 
pact, we  must  be  capable  of  sbsorbing  this 
shock  and  of  Instantly  mobUlalng  a  counter- 
blow ot  such  swiftness  and  power  as  to 
quickly  tranafer  the  battle  grounds  to  the 
lands  of  the  aggressor.  How.  then,  can  we 
move  now  toward  this  capability? 

Our  concept  of  national  defense  envisions 
In  peacetime  a  small.  professlonaUy  efficient 
Regular  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Parce,  a  strong 
National  Guard  and  a  large  Organised  Re- 
serve. Provided  these  forces  are  properly 
balanced  and  capable  of  warding  off  Initial 
attacks  tor  a  time  suncient  to  mobUlae 
and  train  an  army  af  dtlaen  soldiers  such  as 
we  raised  In  this  past  war,  no  nation  on  earth 
will  ever  stand  against  us.  But  these  forces 
cannot  be  balanced,  cannot  be  trained  as 
tn  the  past,  after  hostilities  have  started  and 
before  the  enemy  can  reduce  our  outer 
bastiona.      Tims    and    space    factora    have 
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dianged  with  the  development  of  new 
weapons  of  war.  There  are  no  outer  bas- 
tions capable  of  holding  an  enemy  at  bay. 
This  forces  tis  to  reestlmate  our  military 
potential  in  the  light  of  these  developments. 
It  forces  us  to  conclude  that  we  must  gear 
iq>  our  mobUiastlon  capablUtles  In  point  of 
time.  Experience  proves  that  this  cannot 
be  d<me  at  the  expense  of  training.  Tliere- 
fore,  we  mtist  do  a  part  of  our  training 
In  advance.  Therefore,  we  must  train  tn 
peacetime.  But  why  you  may  ask.  cant  the 
peacetime  training  of  our  National  Ouard 
and  our  Organised  Reserve  be  stepped  up  to 
meet  tbeae  new  demands? 

MATICNAL   CtJAlO   AMD   KSSXIVS 

I  hatf^  servsd  as  an  officer  both  In  ths 
Nationals  Guard  and  In  the  Reserve.  I  have 
a  high  regard  for  these  clvUlan  components 
but  I  know  their  capabilities  and  limitations 
as  Instruments  for  military  training.  Ons 
hundred  hours  of  armory  training  pltis  100 
hours  of  sununer-camp  training  do  not  per- 
mit s  yearly  schedule  of  sufficient  training 
value  to  prepare  men,  even  basically,  for  mod- 
ern war.  The  cost  and  scarcity  of  modem 
training  aids  and  newly  developed  weapoiis 
do  not  permit  us  to  supply  each  armory  and 
camp  with  stKh  necessary  equipment.  Bven 
could  this  be  done,  demands  upon  the  time 
and  Interests  of  our  civilian  soldiers  which 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  required 
training  would  prove  Impoesible  to  meet. 
The  National  Ouard  and  active  units  of  the 
Organized  Reserve  can  contribute  spirit  and 
organization— they  can  weld  trained  men 
into  a  team  but  they  cannot  Impart  the  nec- 
essary Individual  training  to  prepare  a  sol- 
dier for  combat.  Could  these  civilian  corj- 
ponents  but  recruit  their  strength  from  /t 
pool  of  trained  individuals  they  wotild.  In- 
deed, t>e  prepared  to  carry  out  their  Intended 
mission  as  first  line  of  defense  troops.  Here- 
in we  find  the  way  to  gear  up  our  mobilisa- 
tion In  point  ot  time.  Herein  lies  tbe  true 
function  of  universal  military  training — it  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  national  security. 

Again  I  repeat,  we  need  a  system  of  univer- 
sal  military  training  in  the  InteresU  of  In- 
ternational peace.  We  need  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  In  the  Interests 
of  national  security.  Let  us  move  to  provide 
It. 

Paorai  MIUTABT  DIBCiniKB 

I  Insist  that  the  due  cultivation  of  proper 
mUltary  discipline  among  the  great  mora  of 
the  people,  and  a  general  dlffvislon  of  mili- 
tary InfcMmatlon,  always  have  been,  are  now, 
and  always  will  be  Indispensably  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Government. 

The  road  to  luiiversal  peace  Is  a  tortuous 
path  which  leads  down  the  dark  future 
through  long  generations.  Involving  the 
Chrlstianlzstlon  of  the  world — an  end  de- 
voutly to  lie  sought,  eventually  to  be  ob- 
tained— but  obviously  ages  hence. 

mXAUSlC  VBXSTJS  SSAUTT 

The  sober  realization  of  a  people  who  fall 
to  allow  their  idealism  to  divorce  them  from 
stark  reality  and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
foibles  and  idlosyncracies  of  human  nature 
impresses  the  fact  upon  them  that  Just  so 
long  as  racial  hatred  and  discrimination, 
economic  rivalry  t>etween  nations  for  world 
markets,  and  arrogant  nationalism  remain, 
disarmament  and  a  pacific  world  caimot  be. 

To  be  an  American  citizen  In  this,  so  won- 
derful an  age.  Is  the  greatest  blessing  any 
man  or  woman  may  enjoy.  To  have  and  play 
a  part  in  the  shaping  of  history  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  with  which  any  man  or  wonnan 
of  any  day  or  generation  can  be  confronted. 
The  best  educated  citizen  is  the  one  aho 
respects  the  rights  of  others,  recognizes  that 
properly  constituted  authorities  are  entitled 
to  be  obeyed,  and  realizes  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  his 
citizenship.  A  man  educated  to  understand, 
to  accomplish,  and  to  command  Is  the  t^ipe 
of  citizen  such  training  develops. 


WXtt  every  imtloBSl  and  eonselentions  per- 
son the  world  over  I  Join  In  the  wish  and  ttf 
hope  that  there  may  never  be  another  war, 
but  a  commonsense,  unemotional  survey  of 
the  existing  world  condition  compels  an  of 
us  to  acknowledge  that  there  U  no  asstiranca 
that  such  hopes  may  soon  be  realized,  nor 
that  our  wishes  may  speedily  come  true. 

The  fight  between  good  and  evil  has  Just 
bsgtm.  CMd  as  the  beglimlng  of  things,  yet 
young  as  tomorrow  when  It  is  born,  ths 
struggle  between  these  two  opposing  forces 
must  go  on  forever,  through  all  history,  to 
the  end.  Those  who  believe  in  the  eventful 
triumph  ol  the  right  must  still  march  and 
fight  and  fall,  recruited  from  the  flower  of 
mankind,  cheered  only  by  their  avnx  bops 
of  humanity,  strong  only  in  their  oonfidencs 
In  their  cause. 

In  the  final  analyris  education  is  ths  bul- 
wark against  all  things  desUuctlve  of 
American  Institutions. 

TH«  B>UCATION  OT  TOmtl 

"All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of 
governing  mankind  hsve  been  eonvineed,** 
said  Aristotle,  "that  the  fats  of  empires  de- 
pends on  the  education  of  youth." 

Everyone  who  measures  up  to  the  full 
stature  of  his  citizenship  should  be  trained 
to  discharge  in  full,  not  in  part,  his  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  as  well  In  times  of  war 
as  in  times  of  peace.  Military  training  as  an 
Incident  to  the  education  of  Amerlcsn  youth 
should  be  encouraged,  continued,  and  ex- 
tended as  an  Incident  to  the  academic, 
scholastic,  and  physical  preparation  of  a  100- 
percent -American  citizenship  for  today  and 
tomorrow  In  order  "to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  to  themsdves  and  their 
posterity. 


SUtement  of  Policy  •{  PaUk  and  Prtratt 
Power  Users 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 
o» 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooif 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  7  ilegislattve  day  of 
Monday,  March  24) .  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  la 
the  Api>endix  of  the  Ricoro  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pasco.  Wash.,  expressing 
the  concurrence  of  that  chaml>er  in  the 
statement  of  policy  of  the  so-called  Ta- 
coma  Power  Conference  on  January  22, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Pasco  Craicbb  or  OoumtcB. 

Pasco,  Wash..  March  25, 1947. 
Senator  Watitc  L.  Motss, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 
Dkas  SzNAToa:  The  Pasco  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce  wishes  you  to  know  that  it  has  en- 
dorsed the  statement  of  policy  as  agreed 
upon  St  the  conference  In  Taooma.  January 
23,  1947,  of  public  and  private  power  users. 
The  chamber  members  realize  the  great  Im- 
portance of  adequate  and  low-cost  power  to 
the  industrial  future  of  the  Northwest  and 
wish  you  to  know  thst  they  appredata  the 
efforts  you  are  making  to  preserve  this  nat- 
ural advanti^e  given  us  by  otu'  great  river 
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•yttem.    Akkd 


Bill 


any 


po8slb«< 


they  wUl  b«  tuppy  for  you  to 
M«  of  thu  •ndoTMiiMnt  you  may 
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Touj «  T«ry  truly, 

WViUAMs.  KxecuUve  Secretmrff, 

Pasco  Chambtr  o/  Commere*. 


United  Stylet  Lacki  Retowcet  To  SaTt 
Eatirt  Woria 


IZtENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


m  THi 


or  wiwAW* 
ROU8B  OF 


7  hunday.  AprU  3.  1947 


HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


Mr.  Bt  PFRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMVt  to  t  Rtend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  the 
foUoiHnf  iolumn  from  the  World-Herald, 
Omaha.  I  ebr.  March  30.  1947: 

VwrnB   tiiTii   Laciu    RnoTTBcas   To   Savi 
limaa  Woau> 

(•y  Louis  BromlUld) 

Tbe  mor  i  rapidly  arlMa  Aevalop  around  th* 
world  the  ilaar  It  bseonrn  that  wa  bav«  bad 
■0  (orvign  policy  la  the  past  and  that  wt 
baYs  nona  now. 

Tha  Ora<  k  eriats.  saan  from  tha  propar  pro- 
■paotlva.  it  no  mora  than  an  Inetdant  in  a 
world  fill*  1  wltb  similar  diaastars.  It  may 
laad  not  cnly  to  eonfuslon  but  to  dlsastar 
for  ua.  aa  well  aa  for  tha  paoplaa  of  tha 
Balkans  aid  tha  Naar  Bast. 

Tbara  la  no  raaaon  whatavar  to  suppose 

^that  by  pot  irlng  money  into  Oraeca  or  Turkey 

wa  shall  a>lva  their  raapacllva  problems  or 

suve  off  tta  •  spread  of  Rusalan  aggreaslon  and 

enpanaton. 

^eatden  ;  Truman  in  hla  sensational  speech 
(and  It  wa  i  one  of  tha  moat  sensational  ever 
made  by  in  American  Praaldent)  politely 
referred  aiatn  and  again  to  the  "spread  of 
ilaii."  All  the  world,  including  8o- 
knows  thst  be  meant  the  "es- 
panalon  aitd  aggresalon  of  Ruaalan  ambl- 
Uoni." 

It  has  U  ng  since  baooma  clear  that  com- 
munlsm  Is  merely  a  tool,  a  modem  political 
method  by  which  the  email  group  of  men  in 
control  of   tusala  are  aaeklng  to  expand  their 

Gwer,     T1  a  clrcumataneea  end  the  methoda 
mg  usfd  are  almost  Indlatlncuiahabie  from 
thoaa  of  ti  a  Naal  government  of  Germany. 

«  ■  CANNOT  >tnr  oooo  wnx 

The  erro  •  In  the  proposal  of  President  Tru- 
man and  iia  advlaers  to  aid  Oraace  has  at 
laaat  two  ficeta: 

1.  Tha  o  d  American  error  based  upon  tha 
belief  that  you  can  buy  anything  you  want 
Including  |  ood  will  with  aacMMy. 

a.  That  the  whole  proffram  will  be  suc- 
ceaaful  witliout  tha  uaa  and  backing  of  strong 
armed  forcr. 

The  writ)  r  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  Ufa 
te  lurope.  He  knowa  Its  natUma  and  paoplea 
•  peat  4m  I  kettar  tlum  do  BMel  newapaper 
corraapond  »nfs.  He  ia  prepared  to  state  that 
you  do  no  and  eaanot  buy  food  will  with 
-    money  a  lot  a 


Actually 
kan  food 
Tufoalavia 


wealtk  an< 


\h»  fact  la  that  much  of  the  Amer- 
ind machinery  sent  Into  Poland, 
t  snd  tha  other  Balkan  Sutaa  under 
UWIRA  wa  I  uaed  by  selective  distribution  to 
areata  OlmU  toward  capiuiiatic  America  and 
food  win  f  Iff  oooimunlsm  and  Soviet  Russia, 
is  convinced  that  we  have  not 
enough  mcney.  raw  materials,  or  machinery 
to  rehabllli  ita  tha  whole  of  the  world.  If  we 
attempt  to  do  so,  wa  shall  only  bleed  our- 
■alvaa  whie  and  reduce   our   natural   real 


Uvinf  sundards  to  tha  level  o(      neas 


tke  mofe  <  leperate  luropeaa  zutioas. 


Tha   dtadal    of   waatam   oivumtlon 
moved  acroaa  tha  Atlantic  frosn  Europe 
America.     A  superficial,  unwlaa.   head-lc 
policy  of  trymg  to  buy  off  or  rehabUlUU 
whole  world  could  easily  crack  the  walla 
this  last  citadel. 

I  doubt  President  Truman  or  the  State 
partmcnt  is  prepared  to  ask  for  troopa  ai 
ships  to  back  up  tha  propoaed  Greek   ai 
Turkish  policy.    I  am  certain  the  Amerlc 
people  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to  gri 
auch  a  request. 

The  proposals  made  so  hastily  folloi 
the  trigger  decision  of  Great  Britain  to  p\ 
out  of  Greece  seem  to  be  superficial,  beat 
and  almoat  hysterical. 

Intervention  In  Greece  Is  not  simply  a 
gle  Incident,  quickly  and  decisively  clc 
Of  necessity,  it  institutes  a  policy  of  Inl 
ventlon  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
tended  around  tha  whole  circumference 
the  globe,  in  China,  In  India,  in  Korea. 
Germany.  In  the  Near  Bast. 

We  citnnot   go  halfway   without   wastli 
the  money,  material,  snd  lives  Involved 
any  hastily  prepared  program. 

The  question  Is  whsther  we  sre  prepai 
for  the  coloeaal,  probably  insulubls  probli 
posed  for  the  moment  in  Greece  alone. 

The  fsct  Is  thst  in  the  long  run  the  wc 
la  OB  the  ereat  of  a  coloeeal  surge  of  hist 
and  that  even  the  euperhuman  eflorta  of 
greatest  and  rlcheet  nation  in  the  world  ei 
not  stem  or  alter  lu  course. 

Two  grsat  nations  srs  involved,  lovlst  Rt 
sla  and  the  United  Btatea.  for  Great  Bril 
or  tha  other  weetern  empire  statee  do 
ootmt  any  longer  unlsaa  they  achieve 
strong  form  of  federsted  union. 

In  the  wake  of  such  a  wave,  hlatory  mc 
rapidly,  snd  tlms  becomee  the  most  Imi 
tant  element.    Already  countless  Americal 
have    tranaferred    their   enmity    from    Nsl 
Germany  to  Communist  Ruasla. 

No  arcidental,  hlt-snd-mlss  plsru  of 
tervfntlon  bsstlly  prepared  snd  Ul-contm 
are  of  any  uee.     Unless  we  sre  prepared 
back  the  millions  of  dollars  to  be  pour 
Into  Turkey  and  Greece  with  mlliury  fore 
the  whole  amount  plus  some  lives  Is  certi 
to  be  lost. 

OBXAT  roacM  at  woax 

The  shspe  of  tha  world  la  being  determlni 
not  by  wliat  we  want  or  what  Boetet  R\ 
wants  but  by  much  greater  fOffoea  of 
nomlcs.  of  ideologies,  of  wearlneaa  and  di 
apalr.  of  fsmlne,  of  death  and  rebirth. 

Both  Ruasla  and   this  Nstlon  are  fsc4 
by  challengse. 

If  thaae  are  met  and  solved,   preferal 
by  common  sctlon.  our  civilisation  will 
viva:  If  they  are  not  we  are  headed  for 
other  dark    age.     Bven    the   atomic 
la  only  incidental  to  tha  proceaa. 

The  decisions  which   will   determine   tl 
future  of  the  world  lie  with  Russia  snd 
United  States.    All  the  rest  merely  clutts 
up  the  scene  snd  serves  to  compiles  te  snd] 
cripple  the  actions  of  these  great  powers  sii< 
eauaa  enmity  between  them.    This  fact  IK 
at  the  root  of  tha  futility  of  tha  Untti'd 
Nations. 

The  Greek  Issue  has  clartfled  one  thlng^ 
that  when  cauae  for  action  arUas.  history 
thaae  tlmna  cannot  wait  upon  a  United 
tlons  cluttered  by  flotsam  and  ]euam 
behind  In  the  great  wave  of  history  u| 
which  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  Stat 
are  riding. 

The  deciitons  In  the  end.  as  history 
show,  hsppUy  or  tragically,  can  be  made 
by  these  two  nstions. 

It  would  b«  wsll  for  all  tha  world  If  tt 
got  tofsther  on  a  friendly  basts  snd  worki 
out  wbst   Is   to  be  dons   with   that  samol 
stricken,  decaying  world.    The  rest  is  wei 
neas  and  s<intlmsntallty  and  sssantially  trs 
Booseose  which  eaa  only  proloac  the  at< 
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quired  ao  that  tha  recipient  ooidd  go  to 
school. 

It  will  be  t  ppreclated  If  you  eaa  write  ma 
a  letter  confirming  my  understanding  <rf  the 
meaning  of  the  grant  of  your  motion  by  tha 
Supreme  Court  and  aettlrg  forth  the  ways  in 
which  I  or  the  people  In  my  office  can  asslat 
you  In  gathering  evidence  to  throw  out  the 
Illegal  offsets  which  the  Court  of  Clalma  aet 
up  which  are  now  clearly  illegal. 

Incidentally,  are  there  any  other  claims 
pending  which  are  entitled  to  reconsideration 
under  the  same  rtUe  In  the  above-mentioned 
matters? 

With  appreciation  for  tha  good  work  you 
have  done  In  this  matter  and  my  beat  wlahea 
for  1M7, 1  am 

Blnceraly  yours, 

FXANas  CA8I. 

JUjw«s«ntafU>«,  Saoond  DUthet  of 
South  Dakota. 
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Redaction  of  the  Personal  Incoma  Tax 
WUl  Sdmalatc  Incentiro 

IXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  OALnoasna 

Xlf  IVB  R0U8B  or  RiniBBKNTATXVBB 

Monday.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
Aietlon  of  the  personal  income  tax  will 
provide  more  risk  capital  for  now  busi- 
ness ventures  and  hence  create  more  op- 
portunities for  employment.  It  will  also 
leave  a  greater  volume  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and 
henoe  stimulate  demand  and  production. 
With  increased  production  and  business 
expansion  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  may 
result  m  little,  if  any,  reduction  of  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  collected.  It  is 
well  known  to  students  of  taxation  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  Increased 
tax  rates  fail  to  produce  increased  rev- 
enues. 

Not  only  are  present  taxes  so  high  as 
to  havo  reached  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns,  but  they  are  so  high  as  to  be  con- 
fiscatory. They  are  leading  toward  na- 
tionalisation of  industry.  Such  high 
taxes  will  also  tend  to  produce  a  de- 
flationary gap,  which  may  lead  to  a  de- 
praasion. 

Reduction  of  personal  income  taxes 
following  World  War  I  helped  to  produce 
initiative.  Taxes  which  drastically  limit 
use  of  Income  not  only  limit  funds  avail- 
able for  investment  but  also  remove  in- 
centive. 

A  reduction  in  personal  income  tax 
rates  can  be  effected  without  further  def- 
icit financing  provided  governmenta*.  ex- 
penses are  reduced.  Now  that  large  war- 
tlBM  cosu  are  largely  eliminated,  such 
eota  can  and  should  be  made. 

ZX  income  taxes  are  reduced  by  increas- 
ing exemptions  for  those  at  the  lowest 
income  level,  a  burden  will  be  removed 
from  those  least  able  to  pay.  especially 
white-collar  workers  such  as  teachers, 
and  persons  with  fixed  incomes,  such  as 
tbOM  living  on  pensions  or  annuities. 
These  groups  are  now  caught  between 
the  rising  coat  of  living  and  tlM  inolas- 
tiolty  of  their  inoomoi.  Deereasad  taxsi 
for  iht  low-inoomt  groupa  will  amount 


to  a  pay  increase  for  American  workers. 
Such  an  automatic  increase  in  take-home 
pay  should  help  to  alleviate  industrial 
unrest. 

If  taxes  are  reduced  by  a  given  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  for  each  of  the 
present  tax  brackets,  relief  would  be  pro- 
vided on  the  same  basis  for  all;  undue  le- 
duction  of  tax  revenues  would  be  avoid- 
ed, and  great  numbers  of  taxpayers  would 
continue  to  have  a  stake  in  fiscal  poUcy. 
Taxation  of  low  and  middle  incomes  is 
necessary  If  revenues  are  not  to  be  too 
greatly  diminished. 

If  taxes  are  reduced  through  a  flat 
percentage  decrease  for  all  taxpayers, 
the  disproportionate  share  of  wartime 
taxes  paid  by  large  incomes  will  be  re- 
duced and  brought  more  nearly  into  bal- 
ance. 

Whichever  method  Is  adopted,  a  de- 
crease in  perirenal  Income  taxes  ia  dearly 
in  order  in  the  interests  of  the  health 
of  the  national  economy. 


Radio  Address  to  Mj  CoBsdtveBts 
SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  Toax 

nr  TRB  RCU8B  OP  RlPRBSIIfTATnm 

Monday.  AprU  7.  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAIX.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
StaUon  WNBF  oh  March  29. 1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  this  week  I  received 
notice  of  my  appointment  together  with 
Mayor  Loutubery  and  Justice  Gold  and  othen 
U  honorary  membership  on  the  BlnRhamtoii 
Committee  of  American  Relief  for  Italy.  It 
goea  without  saying  I  deem  tt  a  pn^Uege  to 
lend  auch  aupport  as  I  oan  to  this  worthy 
cause. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  our  attitude  toward 
relief  for  Italy  has  baan  strained  too  long. 
Tha  war  has  baan  over  nearlv  2  years.  Thou- 
sands of  young  American  men  of  ItalUn 
parentage  have  returned  from  the  front  to 
Blnghamton,  Johnaon  City,  and  Indlcott. 
have  gone  back  to  their  former  Jobs  or 
gained  new  ones  and  are  giving  to  our  locaUty 
and  our  country  tha  ftnaat  oltlsenahlp  that 
can  be  found. 

'^ese  young  American-Italians  Joined 
wholeheartedly  with  all  other  Americans  In 
the  flght  against  faacism  which  gripped  the 
country  of  their  fathers  for  S  deoadea.  Thay 
helped  rid  tha  Italian  people  of  their  heavy 
yoke. 

Mo  war-torn  eotwtry  l-  more  prostrate  then 
lUly  la  today.  Her  people  are  in  poverty. 
They  certainly  deserve  the  friendly  consid- 
eration from  a  nation  which  has  ao  large  a 
percentage  of  dtiaens  orlglnaUng  from 
Italian  dlmee. 

For  the  sake  of  petty  polities,  a  few  trre- 
sponslblss  ars  trying  to  put  the  heat  on  om 
for  ths  luck  of  adequau  housing  for  vat* 
eraas.  It's  the  old  game  of  nuking  some- 
body the  goat  for  a  lot  of  ralstakee  and 
blunders  In  the  whole  bousing  fiasco. 

Those  who  are  blaming  ms  and  firing  per- 
sonal insuiu  at  me  either  are  ignorant  of 
my  reoocd  or  Juet  dont  ^now  the  eeore.  Are 
they  so  ignorant  they  dont  know  t  voted  foe 
every  dollar  spent  thus  far  on  veterana'  Bous- 
ing In  B't^hamtonV 


Are  they  ao  dumb  they  dont  reallae  tha 
admlniatratlon  In  WaahUjgton  u  stui  In  the 
saddle? 

Dont  they  know  these  attaekj  ara  being 
hurled  at  me  to  take  the  heat  off  a  loiet 
others  who  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
Inaction  while  I  have  been  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  help  the  people  ba(A 
homef 

No;  they  can't  pin  their  faUure  to  get  our 
veterans  homes  on  me.  They  cant  stretch 
a  lie  quite  that  far  although  they  have  told 
a  good  many  In  the  past  few  years. 

Fortunately  you  people  know  my  record 
and  you  don't  need  cheap  demagogs  to  lie 
about  It  to  you. 

Your  thousands  of  letters  of  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  help  I  hsve  bean  able  to  give  to 
our  veterans  and  their  famUlea  are  in  my 
fllea  for  inspection  to  any  "doubting  Thomas."  * 
Thay  pour  Into  my  ofBce  dally,  so  there  is. 
always  a  freah  supply. 

I  expect  to  defend  thst  record  over  this 
program  tonight  and  every  Saturday  night 
as  long  as  I  am  attacked  by  anamlaa  of  the 
veteran. 

I  expect  to  continue  to  propose  meaeuree 
which  benefit  ths  veteran  in  spite  of  the 
below-the-belt  personal  and  vicioxu  attacks 
made  on  me  by  thoee  same  enemies  of  the 
veteran. 

I  win  continue  to  flght  for  ths  veteran 
regardless  of  how  much  my  right  to  do  so 
Is  challengtd  by  the  enemlaa  of  ths  people 
whether  thay  raise  their  voices  In  Blngham- 
ton or  anywhere  else. 
I  will  continue  to  flght  against  hypoerltes 
•  who  pose  as  friends  of  ths  veteran  yet  who 
try  to  block  every  move  I  make  to  aaslst 
the  veteran 

No:  they  cannot  hang  the  blame  for  no  vet- 
erana housing  on  me  when  they  have  done 
abeolutely  nothing  themselves  to  help  the 
veteran  get  a  home. 

They  would  amear  my  efforts,  but  would 
not  deign  to  do  anything  themselves. 

T-mr  letters  thanking  me.  dear  frlands. 
are  au  I  need  to  throw  back  the  enemlea 
of  the  veteran  for  an  awful  loss.  They  can- 
not win  that  way, 

No,  boys,  the  responsibility  Is  yours.  X 
voted  for  the  veterans'  housing  bill  and 
helped  get  tt  through  Congress.  Now  your 
Job  1j  to  carry  out  the  Isw  aa  Congraas  in- 
tended It  and  stop  amearing  bm  for  eome- 
thing  you're  to  Mame  for. 

Oat  busy,  boys,  tlma'a  a-flylngi  TJse  your 
knives  to  cut  the  Government  red  tape  in- 
stead of  putting  them  into  my  back.  I'll 
cooperate  with  anybody  who  ainoeraly  wanta 
to  help. 
Thank  fott. 


Svfar  RatfoaiBf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMET 

or  OHIO 
Of  TRB  BOU8B  OF  RBPRBBBNTATIVBB 

Monday.  AprU  7.1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loAvd  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oao.  I  inehide  tha  following  lettor: 

DBAS  Ma.  Rambt:  I  thought  I'd  sit  down 
and  blow  off  some  steam.  LIstan  to  this: 
My  husband  works  for  ths  NTO  Railroad. 
A  while  ago  be  handed  ms  a  sugar  stamp, 
good  for  1  pound,  and  told  me  to  btiy  blm 
some  the  first  chsnce  I  got. 

I  put  It  away  In  my  purse,  or  pocfcetbooK. 
whatever  you  want  to  eall  It,  right  next  to  a 
stamp  of  my  own,  food  for  B  poinds  (Mo.  ■, 
etnoe  expired). 


A1540 


t  had  to 

the  next  day 
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leive 


a  few  minutse 
I  see  that 


mands  Is  tl^e  secondary  boycott.    In  plain 
language,  under  this  plan  unloniaed  plants 


I  by  the  courts,  and 
kal  proeecutlons  may 
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that  we  eaaaol  aeeede  te  your  request.   The 


A1541 


Mabob  B.  IMg. 


In  aoeordanee  with 


k«i/ 


A1540 


^ 


[ 


UlTf 


ooni  enu 


ito 


tbi 


sonjr 
tMm 
bark 


r  seel 


IbMl  to 
llM  n«t  day 
our  two  kidi 
out  from  tb4 

a  wplt  of 
tfldnt  b«T« 
looksd.  bui 

X  wrote 
IMW  on«. 

Tbey  sent 
•and  tt  bad: 

Two  we«kii 
tng.  "So 
taav*  bMn 

I  write 
good  for  1 
my  busband 
■tamps,  one 
conductor 
eabooM.  he 
tbe  two 
Mo.  52  was 
lor  5  pound) 
believe  that 
U  I  happened 
m  stickler  To; 
•nd  I  cant 
they're    falling 
pounds  altti  ig 

Well.  I  ge^ 
this  time 
caboose 

So  I  sit 
number,  in 
and  at  the 
through  my 
spent  on 
tiave  paid 
a  footnote 
Ing.  which 
time.  Ill 
nsdlctlon 
did  It.  I 
since,   and 
Some  fun 

It  just 
cugar  from 
am  golnf  to 


tb«  room  for  •  tow  minutat 

Whoa  X  eomo  book  I  ato  ihot 

have  everything  tumod  taoldo 

handbag,  and  tore  and  au  up 

I  m  only  glad  that  It  wsa 

( lays  beforo  pay  day.  and  that  X 

mj  bills  In  It.  just  change.    X 

stamps  wars  in  sight. 

ration  board  In  Cleveland,  for 


ttey 
nun  ber 


TOLCOO.  Chio. 
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me  a  form  to  fill  out.    I  fill  It, 


lapse,  and  I  get  a  letter  say 
,  we  can't  replace  stamps  that 
loose." 

telling  them  that  the  stamp 

I  lounds  Is  suppooed  to  be  loose. 

gets  them  that  way  (two  such 

he  already  spent).    When  the 

Ives  stamps  for  use  on  the 

I  llvldes  them  among  himself  and 

and  as  far  aa  my  stamp 

concerned.  I  could  have  used  that 

easy.     I  could  Just  have  made 

I  was  tearing  It  out  of  my  book. 

to  know  that  the  grocer  was 

form.     It  came  from  my  books. 

help  It  If  the  books  are  so  old 

apart.     It    was   still    my    S 

on  a  grocery  shelf  somewhere. 

another  letter  from  them,  and 

want  to  know  my  hiuband's 

(No  mention  of  my  stamp.) 

d^wn  and  write  down  his  cabooao 

]  ireparatlon  of  sending  It  to  them. 

same  time  the  thought  flashes 

mind  that  for  all  the  money  I 

stamps,  writing  to  them,  it  would 

the  sugar.     I  get  mad.^nd  add 

the  caboose  niunber,  I'm  send- 

4eads,  "If  I  dont  get  resulu  this 

It  up  with  someone  who  has  Ju- 

the  rationing  board."    That 

X  haven't  heard  from  them 

It's  been   way   over   2   months. 

No  sugar,  no  Justice. 

to  show  you,  I've  borrowed 
tny  friends  to  tide  me  over,  and 
have  a  picnic  paying  it  back. 
Mrs.  VOMsmu  Mxtkb. 


fcr 
t) 


take 

o  rer 
guiss. 


g<ies 


SImU  the  Ijeaattert  Union  B«  AIIowmI  To 
Ri^U  Um  Dairy  Industry? 

[ON  O^JOMARKB 

OF  - 

HO^.  OANIEl  A.  REED 

OV  MIW  ^OOK 
XN  THI  I^OUSI  or  RIPRBINTATIVn 

onctay,  AprU  7.  l$47 

Mr.  Rub  of  New  York .  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Itav  i  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  \n 
MMnh  ■  Mit  by  Mr.  Pred  Bre nckman 
btfort  a  tv  icUU  convenUon  of  Ibe  Penn- 
lylvanla  8  ato  Orango  at  Look  Haven, 
Pi..  April  I.  IMT: 

■Mai  TNI '  tAMarmo  umow  li  Aixown  To 
Ru.a  TMi  Dairt  lNB«n«T? 

TiM  taamttara  union,  which  la  one  of  the 
■MM  arrof  ml  and  ruiMeio  labor  nraan- 
IMMOM  la  I  M  UiiNai  liaMa,  Imm  llven  notice 
ol  Ito  Intan  mm  M  MfMUM  ail  milk  haulers 
M  the  Hei  le  eoael.  latether  with  any  other 
tndependtn  groups  of  empioyen  in  eun- 
neetloa  «l  h  the  dairy  induatry  that  art 
tlUdim  tni)  ovtaipetition  with  membere  of 
the  teaiMU  ra  uoion  Judging  from  the  ae* 
Hone  of  th  i  uuiun  in  varidua  parte  of  the 
eountry.  U  may  be  Uken  for  granted  that 
this  Is  to  be  a  Natlon>wide  drive. 

The  weafoa  upon  which  the  union  de* 
pends  to  saforee  eompliance  with  lu  de* 


manda  la  U\»  secondary  boycott.  In  plain 
language,  utider  this  plan  unionised  plants 
would  refuso  to  receive  the  farmer's  milk 
unless  It  were  hsuled  by  union  drivers,  or 
drivers  receiving  union  pay  and  working  UA«  < 
der  union  conditions. 

vmoti  Rxns  oa  stmt 

One  large  concern  operating  In  the  Cal 
fomla  area  has  been  deflnltely  told  by  the] 
spokesmen  of  the  union  that,  regardless  of  the  I 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  I 
to  the  contriry.  they  demand  from  the  com- 
pany a  contract  which  will  guarantee  to  the 
milk  hauler  a  rate  which  the  union  claims  i 
to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance, 
repair,   and   replacement   of   all   equipment 
oaod.  ptaa  a  wage  scale,  vacations  with  pay,! 
and  a  closed -shop  requirement  which  is  the  J 
equivalent  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  union  em- 
ployees engaged  In  the  trucking  business. 

The  union  la  alao  Insisting  on  a  guarantea 
of  hours  and  of  income  which  will  make  cer> 
tain  that  Independent  haulers  receive  frc 
the  employer  an  amount  equivalent  to  thol 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  the  average  union  [ 
employee. 

To  grant  these  demands  would,  of  coi 
have  a  decided  effect  on  the  price  of  ml 
The  public  would  have  to  pay  more,  and 
consumer  resistance  would  develop,  the  farm- 
er  would  have  to  take  less  for  his  product. 

Moreover,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  ! 
farmer  himself  pays  for  the  hauling,  and 
much  of  the  hauling  Is  done  by  farmer  pa- 
trons who  own  trucks  and  gather  and  haul  j 
the  milk  of  their  neighbors  in  certain  areas. 

The  union  has  definitely  stated  that  it 
will  draw  up  a  model  form  of  contract 
which  all  Independent  haulers  will  be  asked 
to  algn.  If  this  should  be  met  by  a  refuaal. 
the  tmion  plans  to  call  out  on  strike  all  its 
plant  employees  at  any  particvUar  point  to 
force  the  employer  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Last  year  the  teamatsn  union  tried  the 
same  tactics  In  the  Ksnwas  City  area,  limit- 
ing their  operations  to  only  one  or  two  points, 
so  as  not  to  shut  off  the  entire  milk  supplfj 
of  the  city  and  thereby  causing  a  populi 
uprising. 

Thereupon,  the  farmers  and  milk  haulers 
secured  an  Injunction  In  the  courts.  When 
the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  the  action  of  the  lower  court 
was  sustained.  It  was  held  that  the  team- 
sters union  violated  a  State  law  which  for- 
bids ron8plra<''sa  of  this  kind. 

Appearing  as  a  witness  before  the  Senat 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Welfare  recent 
Charles   W    Bolman,   secretary  of   the 
tlonal  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fedi 
tlon.  gave  many  illustrations  of  Intolerable'^ 
ahtiaee  of  which  the  members  of  the  team*  j 
Bters  union  have  been  guilty  In  their  deti 
mlnatlon  to  organise  and  control  the  daii 
Indiutry. 

TUB  WAUcn-ooaooM  raaic 

One  of  these  was  the  case  of  the  Walki 
Oocdon  farm  at  Ptsinsboro.  N.  J.  The  ei 
ployeee  of  this  concern  were  really  engai 
In  agricultural  pursuits,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  Join  ttoe  union.  The  oompany's  pro« 
dtietlon  of  glMO  qtiartt  ol  certiAsd  milk  aj 
day  was  hauled  and  distributed  by  uni 
drivers,  gut  in  order  to  foroe  lg 
employed  in  the  biutiing  esiabiuhroent 
join  the  union  the  toaiMters  union  deoli 
all  the  milk  prodtMti  on  the  plaoe 
cargo."  with  the  reeull  tkat  Um  aftllk.  wht 
was  used  for  feeding  baMee  and  invi 
under  the  prescription  of  physicians, 
not  IM  deUvered.  Before  the  company  n 
rendeeed  lo  the  deaiands  of  the  un  u 
taal  |gOMg> 

Laat  year  In  Detroit  the  teamsters  unli 
tried  to  aaaipel  groeers.  shopkeepers, 
their  employ  see  to  )otn  the  unton  or 
tribute  to  It  under  penalty  of  getting  no  I 
suppiiea.     This  hold  attempt  at  wholesale] 


[l^  the  eourts,  and 
proeecutlons  may 

the  other  groups 

lecency  and  fair  play 

enact  leglsla- 

I  win  reetore  the  rule 

country,  giving  the 

}ple  the  protection 

It  to  expect  at  the 

It. 


^ndence 

REMARKS 


\  BYRNES 


(SIN 

»RESENTATIVES 

7.  1947 

Wisconsin.  Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  Include  a  cor- 
the  Attorney  Gen- 
ie Federal  Bureau 
lyself  dealing  with 
)f  communism.  I 
(ntlon  of  the  Mem- 
first  eight  letters 

States, 

KESENTATIVn, 

february  14.  1949. 

lUed  States  Depart- 
Tashtngton.  D.  C. 
letter  is  written  for 

your  permission  to 

le  Federal  Bureau  of 

Itles   of   Communist 

Incident   to   the 

In  this  country      I 

itlon  to  review  tba 
Jureau  of  Investlga- 

thelr  study  of  the 
ictlvttles. 

luthorisatlon  should 
iformatton  as  can  be 
without  Jeopardising 
restlgatlons    by    the 

touch  with  Mr.  E.  A. 
rho  advises  me  that 
ilch  tbey  are  willing 
ilch  can  be  released 
kterfertng  with  their 

[this  request  will  re« 
Itderation.  I  earnest- 
■  this  request  at  the 


IN  w.  BraNa. 
}m\itr  0/  Conyresf, 

INST  OSMSaAI., 

Iffbriiery  17.  JMf. 
Itaffvec. 

ian:  I  have  jrour 

[you  reautii  Mrmie* 

keitu  of  the  Federal 

Ihe  sctivuiss  of  Oooi* 

problems  resulting 

t^unism  in  this  coun* 

leeted  authorisation 

Is  of  the  Bureau  re- 

Itivities. 

tatter  with  llr.  loo- 

Fau.  and.  after  very 

iwe   have   concluded 
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that  we  cannot  aeeede  to  yot»  request.  The 
Department  and  Bureau  have  alwaya  main- 
tainod  the  etaadfast  policy  that  the  ftlss  oC 
tbs  Bureau  aheiUd  be  »»^*"riMntd  la  a  eon- 
Bdentlal  atatua. 

I  regret  very  mtieh  that  X  am  unaMe  to 
oomply  with  your  request.  However,  if  in 
the  futtire  you  fed  that  I  can  be  cf  help  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  eaU  on  me. 

With  kind  persooal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


A1541 


CONi 


Attomeif  General. 

1  or  TBI  UWTTSB  BtATWi, 

Hooaa  or  RBraassirrATivis, 
WashiMtfUm,  D.  C  Jfarek  1.  l»4t. 
Boo.  Tom  C.  Class. 

ilttomey  General,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Jtutice.  Wm»h*u0on,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Mr.  Class:  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  February  27,  1946,  denying  my  request  to 
rttsfiMis  with  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  the  activities  of  Communist 
acenu  in  this  country  and  to  review  certain 
records  of  the  Bureau. 

May  I  empha&ize  and  call  your  attanUon  to 
the  fact  that  my  request  Is  only  for  such  In- 
formation as  wlU  In  no  way  Jeopardize  the 
current  and  future  work  of  the  Bureau  in 
this  AekL  It  te  my  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  la  doing  an  eicepilonal  Job  in  con- 
nection with  Its  investigation  of  Communist 
activities.  I  would  under  no  circumstances 
want  to  Interfere  or  handicap  them  In  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duty,  however,  as 
a  representative  if  I  did  not  point  out  to  you 
certain  deep  convtctkms  thst  I  have  with 
regard  to  Oommunlst  actlvitlaa  and  like  work 
of  the  Bureau  in  this  regard. 

ZK  certainly  must  be  well  known  to  you 
that  the  growth  of  Communism  In  this  coun- 
try has  reached  such  proportions  that  It  now 
consatu^.es  a  definite  threat  to  our  Bepul^lc. 
Thla  threat  la  not  Iskaglnary.  It  to  real. 
It  Is  known  to  exist  by  every  Investigator. 
Tills  In  Itself  coctstltutes  a  problem  that  our 
Oovcnunent  must  fsce.  A  more  serious 
problem,  however,  arises  out  of  ths  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  not  been 
gtvesi  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

X  am  convinced  that  when  the  people  of 
this  country  are  given  the  facts  on  this  or 
any  other  matter  the  problem  will  soon  be 
solved  and  eliminated.  By  withholding  the 
facta  from  the  people  the  problem  will  be- 
oosns  aggravated. 

Ths  basis  of  my  plea  to  you.  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  la  not  that  I  be  given  the  facta  but 
that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea  tts  given 
the  facts.  X  am  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  how  they  get  ths  tacts.  I  am 
concerned  with  when  they  get  the  facta.  X 
tnut  that  our  Oovernment  will  not  again  be 
responsible  for  giving  ths  people  too  few  facts 
too  late. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InveetigatloB  haa  the  facu  and 
that  the  facts  can  be  divulged  without  Jeop- 
ardlalng  the  futtire  Inveetigatlon  and  work 
Of  the  Bureau.  It  is  within  your  power  alone 
to  make  theee  facts  available  to  the  people 
er  to  withBold  than.  Z  trust  that  you  will 
ahooie  the  former  course  of  action  and  re* 
eonelder  your  letter  of  February  97. 

There  oaa  he  bo  real  value  la  hiring  a  ire* 
man  to  atond  hi  and  watoh  a  Are.  Mis  Job 
ehould  ha  to  pw  N  owl.  Hofw  then  ean  you 
)uetUy  the  inveotigatiea  of  eoaMnuBistla  ao- 
Uvtttee  u  the  results  of  the  InveatlgaUoa 
are  to  ho  aupprenedt 

May  t  renew  the  regueat  eohtohiid  to  ny 
letter  of  fehniwy  14.  X  hrual  that  you  wtu 
reconsider  the  poaltloB  you  have  tafeao  hi 
this  matter  and  that  I  might  hate  your  favor- 
able reply  at  an  early  data. 
Youn  truly. 

Josoi  w.  Braitaat 
Jfember  of 


MAaoi  S.  Igig. 
Ron.  J.  boaa  Boovmi, 

JMrector.  Federal  Burmu  of  Inv*»ti0tion, 
VaeMiiffon,  o.  o. 

Daaa  Ma.  Hoovn:  I  am  eneloelng  coptee  d 
my  letters  of  February  14  and  March  1  to  the 
HonorahU  Tom  C.  Clark.  Attorney  General, 
and  a  copy  of  his  Isttsr  to  me  of  February 
27.  As  you  will  nou,  the  purpose  of  my 
letters  to  the  Attorney  General  Is  to  obtain 
authority  to  discusa  with  agents  of  your  Bu- 
reau the  activities  of  Communist  agents  in 
this  country  and  to  review  certain  records  of 
the  Bureau.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  At- 
torney General  advises  that  he  cannot  ac- 
cede to  my  request  and  that  you  share  his 
views.  I  believe  It  advisable  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  and  solicit  your  a.<»<Rt^T^f^j 

There  are  two  polnta  that  X  want  to  mav^ 
v«7  clear.  In  the  first  place.  It  is  my  de- 
sire to  obtain  only  such  information  as  will 
in  no  way  Jeopardize  the  current  and  future 
work  of  the  Bureau  In  Investigating  Commu- 
nist activities.  Secondly,  if  it  is  deemed 
inadvisable  to  release  such  information  to 
me.  it  is  my  desire  tliat  at  least  the  facts  as 
found  by  your  investigations  be  Immediately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  I  have 
become  more  and  more  Impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  Communist  activities  in  this 
coimtry  have  reached  such  proportions  that 
they  constitute  a  very  real  threat  to  oui*  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  that  peo- 
ple generally  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
gravity  of  this  situation  or  the  extent  of 
these  actlvines.  I  fear  that,  by  the  time  the 
people  generally  are  aware  of  what  is  taking 
place,  tt  wtu  be  too  late  to  take  corrective 
steps.  My  problem  and  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  inquire  as  to  how  you  feel  the 
people  of  this  country  can  be  apprised  of 
the  methods  used  by  Communists  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  activities  in  undermining  our 
form  of  government.  I  cannot  believe  that 
It  is  your  personal  conviction  that  the  find- 
ings of  your  investigations  on  this  subject 
should  be  buried  and  wltl^tfd  from  the 
American  people.  I  believe  you  must  ad- 
mit that  thla  Is  exactly  what  Is  being  done 
today 

I  must  asRure  you  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  your  Bureau  and  the  very  cicep> 
tlonal  work  that  It  has  done  under  your  dlrso- 
tkm.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  ottutanding  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Ita  accomplish  mants  and  Ita 
efBclant  <4;>eratlon.  X  trust  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  well-deserved  respect  of 
the  American  people,  which  it  now  has.  I 
cannot  h^p  but  feel,  however,  that.  If  Im- 
portant facts  which  X  am  certain  ths  Bureau 
has  with  regard  to  Oommtinlst  seUvitlss  are 
withheld,  thle  situation  will  rsfUot  advsrssly 
tapon  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  eonsldera> 
tlon  to  the  question  of  how  the  public  can 
be  beet  advised  of  the  etirrent  Oommunlst 
actlvltlee  in  thle  country.  I  would  be 
pleassd  to  receive  your  ssatlmsBts  and 
gesttone  on  this  suhjset. 
Torn  truly, 

Jom  W<  BTaMi^ 
Member  o/  Oongreri. 


ftVOFll 

Vnitao  BMraa  OaFMmaaNT  or  Jt 

VasMtoftoa  li.  O.  Oh  Mdrah  JJ.  JMI. 

OB.  wOMN  Wi  Bvanaai 

a/  BapiiialaKan. 

Waehtofton,  A.  0. 
rt  Mr.Mteholahaaad* 
Me  hi  detail  »egardli«  hie  oonvefeatloa 
with  you  oa  Tuaaday.  and  I  was  glad  that  you 
position  Ui  this  whole  asat- 
Xn  turn.  X  ean  underetaad  your  sltiMtkm 


to  be  of  assistance. 


In  aeeordaaee  with  yoor  oonversalla 
Mr.  mehols,  X  am  eneinstng  irniiii  of  a  fOv 

of  my  addreases  wherein  1  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  saatter. 
With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  loeAa  HooviB. 


TRBARaaMXT  

Washington.  March  19,  iMg. 
Bon.  JOBM  W.  BraMSB. 

United  SUUea  Mouae  o/  Mepra$€»Utive$. 
WasMngton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  CoMfiBassatAar:  lius  has  referenee 
to  your  March  1  letter  and  to  our  subsequent 
telephone  converastlon  regarding  activittes 
of  Communist  agenta  In  thu  coxmtry.     I 
understand    you    have    since    talked    with 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  I  am  n'^amwing  from  thla 
that  the  matter  has  bean  taken  care  at  to  your 
satisfaction. 
Kind  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Attorwtjt  General. 

OowGasas  or  tk»  UWma  BramB. 

Hoosc  or  RgWBivTA  ri  vss. 
Washinfttm.  D.  C.  Mmreh  2S.  1949. 

Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoovis, 

Director .  Federml  Bmrmu  of  /neetflpstfen, 
Washintttm.  D.  C. 

D«A«  Ml.  Hoovn:  1  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  the  copies  of  yrmr  speeches  In 
which  you  refer  to  the  activities  of  Oom- 
munlst agents  Ir^  this  country. 

I  appreciated  the  cpportunfty  of  being  able 
to  discuss  this  probton  wtth  your  asslatant. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

I  have  sumiuartzed  my  present  position  on 
this  matter  In  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.   A  copy  of  that  letter  Is  encloeed  for 
your  information. 
Tours  truly. 

JbRK  W.  BruiB, 
JTembcr  of  CongretM. 


VKmn  Br4 
Boont  or  fTsiB—iiiATivaa, 
WoMkiMgUm.  D.  C.  Mordl  U.  lUi. 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Claix.  ^ 

Attorney  tienermi.  C/stted  gtotas  Deport- 
ment of  JMMtim,  Waskingtom.  D.  C. 
X)BAB  Ma.  Clask:  X  refer  to  our  prevWos 
eorrsspondence  and  trtepbone  oonversatlon 
regarding  activities  of  Communist  agenu  In 
thla  country. 

As  a  result  of  my  eonversatlan  witt  yoa 
and  with  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  InvestlgaUon.  I  have  been  Influenoed  to 
hold  this  matter  in  abeyance.  I  do  thle  In 
view  of  your  aasxaraneo  that  you  will  take 
all  steps  necessary  for  the  proper  security 
of  our  country  and  our  form  of  government 
and  your  further  aasuranee  that  all  faets 
oomlnf  to  your  attention  and  the  attention 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  XaeeatlgBtton  which 
can  bs  revealed  without  JeofiardlBlag  sueb 
eeeurtty  wlU  be  ptiswiin  to  ths  people  at 
the  earlleet  poaslbla  time. 
Tours  truly. 

9tmm  W.  BraNaa, 
if embrr  o/  Qoafrssi. 


ITashdifton.  !>,  0..  4pr«  4,  1949. 


Ooasmittae  on  tin* 
Asuvltlee  on  March  M.  IMT.  Z 
have  written  Mr.  Tom  C.  Clark  a  latter  outlin- 
ing my  react  lone  to  your  testimony,  and,  m 
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correspondence   on   the   same 
March,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy. 


authority  and  authentic  knowledge  of  thai 
problem,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
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the  politicians  con- 
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trate  my  point.  I  havs  enclosed  a  sample  of 
what  Is  purported  to  be  "coffee."     Believe 


naturea,   and  talk,  policies,  and 
ahoxild  be  buUt  upon  this  basis. 
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correspondence   on   the   tame 
March,  I  am  encloalng  a  copy, 
very  truly. 

John  W.  Brawis. 
Member  o/  Congra*. 


CoMfaBas  or  thk  Umrto  StATB, 

HOT7SS  or  RXPBZSXNTATmS. 

W\ai3hingt(m.  D.  C,  Ajnil  4.  1947. 
Hon.  Tom  C  .  Clabk, 

Attonu  9  General.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Wasnington.  D.  C. 
Dkam  Mm.  Clamk  :  I  refer  to  our  correspond- 
ence of  last  February  and  March  on  the  sub- 
J^t  of  communism. 

Tou  will  undoubtedly  recall  my  concern 
at  that  tlm  >  over  the  threat  to  our  Republic 
poaed  by  th  i  growth  and  success  of  the  Com- 
munist mo\  ement.  I  sought  your  permission 
to  Intervlev  varloua  FBI  agents  and  review 
earUin  Bui  »u  records  to  ascertain  for  my- 
Mirlhe  trt  •  facu  cooemiing  the  activities 
and'OperatlDnai  program  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  ras  my  hop*  that  X  could  some- 
how help  tiring  those  facts  to  the  attention 
of  the  Amei  ICMi  people.  I  felt  that,  while  the 
people  had  bMtt  Mlbject  to  much  muinXor- 
mation.  it  vas  only  too  apparent  that  they 
were  being  starved  for  lack  of  authoritative 
Informatloi  i. 

It  was  f o '  this  reaaon  that  I  made  my  un- 
usual requ  )flt.  You  will  further  recall  that 
you  ware  inabl*  to  grant  me  the  desired 
parmlaaion  b*ca\is«  of  departmental  policy. 
X  wrote  to  rou  again  on  March  1,  saying: 
—  "Thu  theat  is  not  InMglnary  It  is  real. 
It  is  knowi  to  every  investigator.  This  in  it- 
self constitutes  a  problem  that  our  Govern- 
ment musi  face.  A  more  serious  problem, 
however,  a  Ises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  not  been  given  the 
facts  ol  th  )  situation. 

"I  am  canvlnced  that,  when  the  people 
of  this  cointry  are  given  the  facts  on  thla 
or  any  otter  matter,  the  problem  will  soon 
be  solved  uid  eliminated.  By  withholding 
the  facu  1  rom  the  people,  the  problem  will 
become  ag  ^ravated 

"The  bai  is  of  my  plea  to  you.  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  is  not  that  I  be  given  the  facts,  but 
that  the  p<  ople  of  the  United  States  be  given 
the  facts.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  get  the  facts.  I  am  con- 
cerned wit  J  when  they  get  the  facts.  I  trust 
that  our  C  fovernment  will  not  again  be  re- 
aponslble  1  at  giving  the  people  too  few  facU 
too  late." 

You  wil  recall,  finally,  that  I  was  per- 
suaded to  hold  the  whole  matter  in  abey- 
ance, af te '  a  telephone  conversation  with 
you  and  an  interview  with  Mr  Nichols, 
assistant  o  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Feleral  Biveau  of  Investigation.  I 
did  so  expressing  my  sincere  desire  that  all 
facts  coming  to  jrour  attention  and  to  the 
attention  i  if  the  FBI  which  could  be  revealed 
without  J«opardizlng  omz  national  security 
would  be  presented  to  the  people  at  the 
•arliest  po  laible  time. 

This  lett  »r  Is  prompted  by  the  recent  sUte- 
ment  mad »  by  Mr.  Hoover  before  the  House 
Commlttei   on  Un-American  Activities. 

To  me,  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  filled  a 
long-felt  need.  It  expressed  clearly,  force- 
fully, and  «bat  ts  most  important,  authorl- 
taMvely.  the  real  nature  of  what  he  so  aptly 
termed  "tJke  diabolical  machinations  of  sin- 
ister figures  engaged  in  un-American  activ- 
ities." I  wish  to  commend  your  department 
for  render  Jig  a  aigniflcant  public  service.  I 
my  personal  congratulations  and 
a  copy  «i  this  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  with 
irhom  I  a  lo  had  correspondence  last  year. 

TO  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time 
that  an  ot  Icial  statemet  t  outlining  the  facts 
concemln  ;  ths  program  and  operational  plan 
of  the  Cc  nmunlst  Party  has  ever  been  is- 
sued.   Its  Talus,  coming  from  a  person  with 


authority  and  authentic  knowledge  of 
problem,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

It  was  a  satisfying  pleasure,  too,  to  Ic 
that  Mr,  Hoover  had  emphasized  the  obvic 
remedy.     I  heartily  agree  with  his  conch 
Ing  statement: 

"Victory  will  be  assured  once  Commvml 
are  identified  and  exposed,  becavise  the  publ 
will  take  the  first  step  In  quarantining  th« 
so  that  they  can  do  no  harm." 

My  only  criticism  is  one  that  has  pre 
ably  suggested  itself  to  you  already.     I  fs 
that  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  nc 
making  these  facts  available  to  the  Amerlc 
public  at  an  earlier  date.     However.  I  bai 
no  desire  to  cry  over  split  milk.     I  am  nc 
confident  that  yovir  Department  and  Its 
filiated  Bureau  are  wholly  conscious  of 
Importance  of  keeping  the  public  infor 
by   th*   r«leas*   of  reliable   Information 
which  only  you  can  lend  credence. 

Again,  let  m*  sxpress  my  satisfaction. 
Is  my  fervent  hop*  that  this  policy  will 
continued  and  that  as  new  facu  concernli 
th*    Communist    Party,    Its    program.    M 
method  of  operation,  and  the  Identity  of  11 
members  air  brought  to  light,  you  will  swlftt 
brlnK  thom  to  th*  attantlon  of  th*  Amerlc 
people 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  W.  Braim, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 


The  United  NaHons  Ii  Kicked  Out 
Window  and  the  President  of  Kht  Unit« 
States  Is  To  Take  Personal  Charge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  wxsT  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  after  readli 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  speeches 
the    Jefferson    Day    dlnne  ,    Saturdi 
night,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  thi 
the  administration  has  decided  that  th< 
thrive  better  under  a  war  mania,  and 
becomes  apparent  that  they  will  go 
any  extreme  to  prevent  the  Republici 
Party  from  doing  the  job  the  voters  gai 
us  to  do  last  November.    It  appears  nt 
that  In  the  new  proposal,  the  United  Ni 
tions  Is  kicked  out  the  window  and 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
personal  charge. 

The  following  is  a  news  item  from 
Times-Herald,  Washington.  D.  C. : 

UKITTO      STaTIS      iNTtSVtWtlOW      RWURDXD 
TSTTMAN      Pt-ATTOaji      FO*      1948 — DEMOCKAI 

Admit  Pcaposs  or  Bu.1.  To  Am  G&zxcx 

Ttnucrr  la  PoLmcAL 

(By  Arthur  Sears  Hennlng) 

Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  leadc 
yesterday  were  interpreting  the  Presid* 
Saturday  night  speech  as  Mr.  Truman's 
nouncement  of  his  candidacy  to  succeed 
self  next  year  on  the  platform  of  Amer 
intervention  for  the  protection  of  free 
pies  wherever  menaced  by  aggression. 

Viewed  as  particularly  algnlilcant  werr  pi 
sages  in  the  speech  suggesting  that  the 
man  doctrine  is  a  global  extension  of 
Monroe  Doctrine,  despite  the  fact  that  wl 
Monroe  interdicted  Intervention  in 
hemisphere  he  renounced  American  l&voli 
ment  in  Buropean  affalra. 
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Coffee 
)F  REMARKS 

A.  RAMEY 

IHIO 

I  REPRESENTATIVES 
ml  7,  1947 

Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
lowing  letter: 

•hio.  March  25,  1947. 

|A.  Ramct. 

Inth  District  of  Ohio, 

\C. 

re  always  interested  In 
felt   you   might   like 
grip*.    To  Illus- 


trate my  point.  I  hav*  SBdosed  a  sample  of 
whst  Is  purported  to  be  "coffee."  Believe 
m*.  any  resemblanc*  to  coffee  is  strictly  co- 
incidental. 

After  making  a  purchase  of  a  pound  ot 
coffee  In  the  bean  last  night,  I  examined  th* 
contents  Just  prior  to  placing  It  Into  our 
grinder  at  horn*.  Por  a  while  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  send  thla  to  an  examiner  for  th* 
PxiTt  Pood  Act  but  on  second  thought,  knew 
a  publicity  blast  from  your  office  would  get 
quickw  action.  Like  other  citizens,  we  don't 
mind  paying  higher  prices  for  coffee,  but 
when  this  doubling  in  price  is  coupled  with 
th*  sal*  of  such  a  wretched,  adulterated, 
foul  smelling,  product  as  per  sample,  I  believe 
our  patience  Is  exhausted. 

You  know,  from  vast  experlenc*.  that  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  will  stand  for  quit*  a  lot; 
taxes,  rationing,  resUictlons,  and  ao  forth. 
Therefore  I  sincerely  believe  you  will  b*  r*- 
m*mbered  bast  for  your  stay  in  Washington. 
If  you  could  secure  once  again,  a  "good  cup 
of  ooff**."  Bolstered  by  the  return  of  such 
nectar,  w*  could  fac*  conditions  with  r*- 
newed  vigor. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Caltxm  LnsnuaK. 


What's  Wroiif  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  n«siAMA 
IN  THE  HOI78B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  7.  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man Sweet  which  appeared  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel  of  March  29, 1947: 

WHAT'S  WBONOr 

Tb  the  EDrroa: 

A  linoleum  merchant  asked  me:  "What's 
wrong  with  the  world?"  While  he  laid  my 
linoleum,  I  befran  by  asking.  "What  Is  wrong 
with  anything?"  I  answered  myself  by  say- 
ing: "A  thing  is  wrong  between  two  or  more 
people  because  they  cannot  agree  upon  what 
Is  right."  And  now  we  come  to  the  enigmati- 
cal question  of  the  ages:  "What  is  right?" 

I'm  starting  this  like  one  of  Socrates'  ob- 
servations of  human  life.  What  Is  right  to 
one  may  naturally  be  wrong  to  another  If 
one  secures  a  better  advantage  In  any  par- 
ticular. 

What  seems  right  to  a  child  of  five  not  un- 
derstanding (due  to  not  having  had  experi- 
ence) from  the  parent's  lengthy  experience 
that  is  wrong.  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
parents  trying  to  talk  In  adult  language  to 
the  child. 

The  child  becomes  more  conftised,  and  feels 
resentment  at  being  forced  to  do  the  right 
thing  It  has  not  yet  learned  Is  right.  It 
does  the  wrong  thing.  In  defiance,  believing 
It  Is  right. 

The  parent  was  right  but  handled  it  In 
the  wrong  way. 

So  with  UN.  Russia  and  America  In  par- 
ticular. We  talk  to  Russia  In  our  over  160 
years  of  freedom  of  living,  while  Russia  haa 
been  under  Czarlsh  and  conununistic  rule  for 
centuries. 

Russia  Is  suspicious  of  us  and  we're  suspi- 
cious of  her.  Therefore,  suspicion  (doubt 
and  fear)  must  be  the  first  element  to  b* 
removed  before  any  progress  on  any  subject 
can  be  even  discussed. 

Now,  our  forms  of  govwument.  natures, 
anthropological  development  have  been  wide- 
ly different  Human  relations  can  only  be 
established  by  each  understanding  the  other's 


natures,   and   talk,  polldea.   and   programs 
shotild  b*  built  upon  this  basis. 

It  will  take  many  years — and  It  should— 
to  reach  a  final  understanding.  But  let  us 
approach  the  matter  hi  a  suggestive  (psycho- 
logical) not  a  critical  manner  (political)  and 
ahow  Riissia  we  do  not  want  one  iota  of 
territory,  except  for  possible  protection  from 
attack,  but  she  can  say  the  same  thing  to 
tis — that  she  wants  equal  protection  from  at- 
tack and  wants  territory  for  the  selfsame 
reason. 

Both  are  right  to  themselves,  but  wrong 
to  the  other.  Now,  what  we  need  in  the  UN 
la  an  educational  program  on  war  as  a  de- 
structive agency  between  nations,  not  partlc- 
tilarly  concentrated  upon  the  two  largest 
(America  and  Russia)  nations. 

Til*  atomic-bomb  aecret  held  exclualrely 
by  Amebic*  is  our  greatest  handicap  to  effect 
this  objective,  and  naturally  we're  going  to 
control  its  secret  until  control  of  Its  manu- 
facturing ua*  all  ov*r  th*  world  Is  obtalnsd 
and  sustained. 

Russia  f**ls  this  as  a  "swttrd  or  Damoelss** 
ov*r  h«r  head.  If  Russia,  In  Hsu  of  Am*noa. 
had  atomic  eontrol,  she  would  do  just  what 
w*  ar*  doing. 

Therefor*,  what's  wrong  with  th*  world? 
Nothing.  It's  what's  wrong  with  th*  human 
beings  In  the  world.  W*'r*  full  of  fear  and 
ar*  selflah,  and  education  is  the  only  process 
that  can  remove  both,  and  we  (all  of  us) 
are  poor  students.  We  must  get  down  to 
first  principles — live  and  let  live.  No  excep- 
tions. 

NOBMAN  SWXKT. 

Forr  Watnb. 


Prospects  ht  Iftdattrial  Petet 


Classroom  G»iirses  for  On-die-Job- 
Traminf  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU,  7.  1947 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted.  I  include  a  petition  from 
numerous  World  War  veterans  from  my 
congressional  district.  The  petition 
speaks  for  itself. 

We  the  undersigned,  being  veterans  ol 
World  War  No.  2.  and  residents  of  Alfalfa 
County,  Oreg.,  hereby  respectfully  ask  and 
request  the  Veterans'  Admlnlsu-atlon  and  the 
United  States  Congress  to  omit  and  waive 
the  requirement  that  veterans  who  are  on- 
the-job-trainlng  be  required  to  take  class- 
room applied  training  courses  In  this  area: 
for  the  reason  that  the  subjects  offered  are 
not  pertinent  to  the  training.  Th*  schooling 
requires  a  man  who  is  tired  from  working  all 
day  to  go  to  school  at  night,  4  hours  per  week, 
and  the  expense  to  the  veteran  of  traveling  to 
and  from  schools  Is  prohibitive  In  many 
cases. 

Clarence  L.  Roberson,  Wayne  A.  Pord, 
Robert  V.  Gtoldsmith,  Al  S.  Pantel. 
Comer  L.  Jenlink.  Jess  E.  Tatro, 
Alvin  J.  Ekrhtffner,  William  Edward 
Kerr,  Roy  Lee  Gibson.  Ralph  John 
Hutson,  William  J  Boston,  William 
J.  Smith.  Maurtce  M.  Prank.  BUI 
B.  Bowles,  Ray  E.  Davidson,  How- 
ard P.  Leslie.  John  A.  Steele.  Rich- 
ard L.  Bright  Jack  C.  McDeniel.  Bill 
B.  Toung,  Roy  S.  Williamson.  Wil- 
liam F.  Kinney,  Charles  B.  Brewer, 
Raymond  C.  Hutson,  Maynard 
Cramer,  Robert  S.  Wilson,  Harry  X. 
Smith. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  7  Uegisiative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  addresses  which  I  wish  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RKcoas. 
The  first  is  an  address  entitled  "Pros- 
pects for  Industrial  Peace,"  delivered  by 
Edwin  E.  WItte,  chairman,  department 
of  economics.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
to  the  Milwaukee  Ck>unty  League  of 
Women  Voters,  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on 
February  7, 1M7:  the  second,  an  address 
entitled  "Labor  Management  Problems 
m  1948,'  delivered  by  Mr.  Wltte  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Men's  Group  of  Cincinnati,  on  March 
21.  1947:  and  the  third,  a  companion 
address  entitled  "Government  Control 
of  Industrial  Relations,"  recently  de- 
livered by  William  M.  L^serson,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  The  three  addresses — two  by  Mr. 
Witte.  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Lclserson— 
are  of  great  importance  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  we  begin  to  approach  the 
whole  problem  of  labor  legislation.  I 
think  these  two  men.  recognised  as  great 
experts  in  this  field,  have  put  down  In 
black  and  white  a  few  cautions  which 
the  Senate  might  well  afford  to  heed. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  address  entitled  "Prospects  for  In- 
dustrial Peace"  delivered  by  Mr.  Witte. 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  Mr.  Wltte's  address  will  make  ap- 
pro.xlmateJy  two  and  a  quarter  pages  of 
the  Recoso,  which  Is  one-fourth  of  a 
page  in  excess  of  the  two  pages  allowed 
imder  the  rule  without  a  stotement  of 
cost.  The  cost  is  esUmatecl  to  be 
$159.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reoosd, 
as  foUows: 

PSOSPBCTB  FOB  IMOUBTBIAL  FSACB 

(Address  of  Edwin  E.  Witte  to  the  Milwatike* 
County  League  of  Women  Voters,  at  MU- 
waukee.  Pebruary  7,  1047) 

In  discussing  the  prospects  for  Industrial 
peace,  I  wlU  deal  both  with  the  outlook  In 
the  months  Immediately  ahead  and  with  the 
factors,  as  I  see  them,  upon  which  will  de- 
pend the  prospects  for  Improvement  of  la- 
bor-management relations  In  the  longer  nm. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  United  States  had 
experienced  an  extraordinary  amount  of  la- 
bor trouble  since  VJ-day.  In  1946,  this 
coimtry  had  4.700  strikes,  which  caused  a 
loss,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  118,000,000 
man-days.  The  4,700  strikes  were  not  the 
largest  number  of  strikes  in  any  je»x.  In 
1944.  we  had  6.000  work  stofipagcs.  But  In 
that  year,  all  of  the  strikes  eataed  a  loss  of 
but  8,000.000  man-dasrs  During  the  entire 
year.  In  more  than  S'^  years,  work  stoppages 
caused  a  loss  of  36,000,000  man-days — only 
one-third  the  strlk*  loss  of  the  single  year 
1946. 

The  strike  record  of  1946  was  the  worst 
la  all  oar  history,  although  this  was  not  the 
year  ofihSHa^oBt  ntmiber  of  strikes.    But 
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the  strtkai  of  this  Uat  jmr  Involved  Iwf* 
BumlMr  oi  workers  and  lasted  e  long  time. 
Above  7S  >ercent  oT  the  total  lost  time  In 
waa  iccounted  for  by  the  29  suikee 
of  nblch  inrotved  above  10.000  men. 
In  the  wir  period  there  were  leea  than  a 
dosen   ttrkes   involving   luch   numbers   of 

rkera  at  d  the  average  duration  of  strlkee 
only  a  few  days,  contrasted  with  24  days 
tn  1M4.  Uhlle  during  the  entire  war  there 
waa  not  een  one  strike  which  was  author- 
ised by  ar  A.  F.  of  L.  or  CIO  union,  nearly 
all  the  wiirk  stoppages  since  VJ-day  have 
been  suthdrtzed  strikes.  They  have  occvured 
after  the  Expiration  of  the  union  contract 
and  have  ctmcerned  demands  for  wage  In- 
creases. 1  fnlon  security  has  been  far  less 
of  an  IssuB  In  strikes  than  before  the  war 
and  none  ti  the  major  strikes  have  Involved 
juriadicUo  lal  disputes. 

Bad  as  las  been  oiir  strike  record  since 
VJ-day,  it  Is  important  that  It  be  seen  In  Its 
proper  pei  spectlve.  Man-days  lost  through 
strikes  as  'eported  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  La  xir  StattitldB  take  account  only  of 
time  lost  1  ly  wetfeers  oo  strike  aad  by  other 
workers  rendered  idle  in  the  same  plant  by 
reason  of  k  strike  although  they  themselves 
are  not  o  i  strikes.  The  totals  given  omit 
from  consl  deration  working  time  lost  in  other 
plants  by  -eaaon  of  shortage  of  materials  at- 
tributable to  a  strike.  Kven  so.  It  Is  worth 
noting  tbi  t  the  113.000.000  man-days  loet  in 
1&«6  through  strikes  were  leas  than  half  of 
the  manntays  lost  through  indvistrtal  acci- 
dents in  1  his  last  year  as  estimated  by  the 
national  t  afety  Council.  They  amounted  to 
taSB  than  1.5  percent  of  all  working  time  in 
aanagrlcu  tural  employment. 

■veo  m<  re  slgnlflcant  is  the  tact  that  more 
than  10  t  tmes  aa  many  union  agreements 
were  concluded  In  1M6  without  strikes  aa 
there  wer  >  strikes.  In  19M  there  were  at 
least  50.0(  0  situations  in  whidi  apeemenu 
were  arrl'  ed  at  between  insnf  Mint  and 
tinlons  wl  iiout  any  Interruption  of  work.  It 
la  the  exci  ptional  which  maikes  the  news  and 
tt  ta  fortunate  that  In  this  country  strlkee 
attract  little  attrition.  In  many  great  In- 
dijstries  t  lere  have  been  no  or  but  very  few 
strlkee  sin  re  VJ-day.  This  holds  true  for  such 
great  Indu  itrles  as  building  construction,  tex- 
tllee.  men's  and  women's  clotlilng.  hosiery. 
shoee.  rut  ber,  and  many  more.  Most  of  the 
bad  strike  i  since  VJ-day  have  occurred  in  In- 
dustries ind  plants  In  which  the  unions 
gained  rex)gnition  only  abortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war — that  Is  in  Industrlaa 
rnd  plant  I  which  had  but  a  very  limited  ex- 
perience 1  Ith  collective  bargaining  when  the 
war  broug  ht  with  it  an  end.  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  normal  collective  bargaining. 

It  Is  n<it  surprising  that  in  these  indus- 
trlea  Iab<ir  and  management  experienoed 
dtfflcultle  in  arriving  at  agreements  through 
collective  |t  argalning  when  after  VJ-day  they 
on  their  own.  There  are  many 
wtiy  the  end  of  hostilities  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  increase  in  atrike  ioeaaa. 

First  at  long  these  must  be  cited  the  nat- 
ural reac  ion  against  wartime  restrictions. 
The  work  over,  there  have  been  many  seri- 
ous strlkis  since  the  wai  ended.  In  pro- 
portion t>  Ita  industrial  population.  Aus- 
tralia has  tiad  a  worse  record  than  the  United 
Statca.  aid  Canada  certainly  not  a  better 
one.  In  t  he  United  States  the  year  1919  was 
the  worst  year  for  strikes  until  1946. 

Ooverni  aental  controls  kept  both  wagee 
and  price  i  .uring  the  war  below  wbat  they 
oUiarwlse  would  have  been.  Both  labor  and 
Mwngf  m  tnt  were  reatlve  under  these  Gov- 
ernment- mpoeed  restrictiona.  Both  sides 
clamored  for  restoration  of  free  collective 
barpUnlni. 

Reeponi  line  to  their  demand,  the  Govern- 
ment aln  oat  at  once  after  VJ-day  started  to 
wlt.'idraw  its  controls  The  War  Labor  Board 
took  no  E  ew  disputes  and  before  long  termi< 
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abandons  1  but  price  control  remained. 


work.     Wage  controls  were  largely 


Tbe  result  waa  that  in  major  maes-prodt 
tlon  industrlee.  which  had  but  very 
experience  with  collective  bargaining 
the  war.  the  serlotie  strlkee  previously  nc 
developed.    Aa  I  eee  It,  there  Is  little 
In  trying  to  aaaeas  blame  for  these  stri 
The  old  adage.  "It  ukae  two  to  make 
quarrel.**  pretty  generally  U  also  appUcal 
to  labor  dlaputae.     For  the  labor  troubles 
the  recent  past  no  one  Is  entirely  blamel« 

Fearful  of  loss  of  take  home  pay.  lat 
made  demands  for  greatly  increased 
rates.  While  prirately  conceding  the  need 
some  Increases,  management  generally 
very  slow  in  making  increases.  One 
was  uncertainty  about  the  posalblllty  of 
couplng  the  Increased  wage  costs  tht 
price  Increases.  As  BuslneH  Week,  the 
Graw-Hlll  publication  of  edde  circul 
among  businessmen,  pointed  out.  a 
months  ago.  In  its  analysis  of  post  VJ- 
strikes,  there  was  a  price  aspect  as  well 
wage  aspect  tn  all  or  substantially  all  of 
great  strikes  which  developed.  In  not 
major  strike  were  wage  increases  made 
management  had  been  assured  of  corres{ 
Ing  price  Increases.  Retention  of  price 
trols.  while  wages  were  free  from  control 
cept  where  price  Increases  were  sought 
dered  arriving  at  compromise  settlements  i 
In  many  caees  led  directly  to  strikes. 

Both  labo'  and  nuiUfmrnT  professed  fi 
In  collective  bargaliltBf.    But  to  many  in 
ranks  of  labor,  collective  bargaining  m« 
"Give  us  what  we  want,  or  else."    To 
managements,     free     collective     barga 
meant  being  able  finally  to  say  "No"  to 
demands  without  possibility  of  review  t>y 
one.    Among  the  union  men  in  several  of 
major  mass  production  industries  there 
an  almost  ir'eslstlble  strike  fever  and  a  wU 
spread  belief  that  management  would  give : 
after  a  short  strike,  as  it  had  so  often  gli 
in    after    wildcat   strlkee    during    the 
Many  managrements.  similarly,  believed 
it  was  a  good  time  for  a  show-down,  whi 
needed  materials  were  still  so  very  short 
supply      Not  a  major  cause  of  strikes. 
see  It.  but  dearly  a  factor  enabling  mam 
ments  to  hold  out  Ioniser  once  strikes 
be<run  was  the  reconversion  tax  credit 
vision  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  law. 
pan  lea  which   paid   large  amounts  In 
during  the  wartime  could  recompute 
taxes  for  th*  war  years  and  get  refunds 
they  sustatnt^d  losses  in  the  reconversion 
rlod.    This  provision.  In  some  cases  onsrat 
much  like  the  payment  of  strike  benefits 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  companlee  involi 
In  great  strikes  enabling  them  to  show 
stantlal  prof  ts  sfter  taxes  despite  operal 
losses 

Plus  these  factors  sffectlng  Isbor  and 
agement    tending    toward    industrial    sti 
an  uncertain  governmental  policy  Inc 
tensions  and  often  delayed  settlements, 
undue  publlrlty  given  strikes  and  the  tef 
ency  of  nearly  everybody   In   the  public 
adopt    a    highly    partisan    attitude, 
without  much,  if  any.  knowledge  of  the  fi 
clearly  did  not  help  matters. 

The  recital   of  the  reasons  why  the 
VJ-day  period  was  one  of  many  large  st 
could    be    further    prolonged.     What 
matters  in  rflation  to  the  prospects  for 
dustrial   peace   is  that  many   of  the  cat 
which  produced  such  great  strike  loeaes 
forttmatcly.  no  longer  operative. 

There  la  much  evidence  that  the  wc 
are  fed  up  with  strikes.     The  fact  that  ei 
now  average  take  home  pay  in  manufactt 
ing  Induatrles  Is  t>elow  the  maximum  of 
wartime  while  the  coet  of  living  has  ri 
very  greatly  is.  of  course,  a  source  of  di 
tent.    So  are  the  high  food  costs  and 
large,  although  spotty,  profits  of  mani 
turing  corporations,   which   are   greatly 
aggerated   in   the  accounu  believed   by 
workers.     But   there   sppears   to   be 
union  men  sn  attitude  of,  Stop.  Look. 
Listen.    It  Is  realised  that  labor  gained 
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•s  a  whole  strike  losses  ever  sines  Juns  hsvs 
been  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  perosnt  of 
work  time. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  settle- 
ment of  disputes  through  collective  barg^On- 
ing  is  now  the  pattern,  rather  than  dlse!gree> 
ment  resulting  in  strikes.  For  some  months 
Industry  has  been  confronted  with  second- 
round  wage  demands,  comparable  to  the  first- 
round  demands  following  VJ-day.  But  this 
time  compromises  are  being  worked  out 
around  the  conference  table.  Such  settle- 
ments have  been  arrived  at  not  only  in  indus- 
tries which  have  had  little  trouble  alnce  VJ- 
day.  like  construction,  textiles,  clothing, 
hosiery,  and  rubber,  but  also  in  some  indus- 
tries which  experienced  serious  strikes  in  the 
first  round  of  wage  Increases,  like  meat  pack- 
ing, lumber,  and  oil  These  settlements  rep- 
resent collective  bargaining  at  its  l>e8t  They 
do  not  provide  for  the  same  flat-i'ate  in- 
creases throughout  all  Industry,  on  the  model 
of  the  18'/^-cents-per-hour  increase  which 
became  pretty  much  a  universal  pattern  after 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  steel  strike. 
As  they  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation 
In  each  Industry  and  even  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  company,  they 
are  baalcally  much  sounder  than  the  first- 
round  increases.  And.  generally,  they  have 
not  led  to  Immediate  price  increases. 

As  recently  aa  a  month  ago,  predlctiona 
about  the  prospects  fo  industrial  peace  In 
1947  were  very  gloomy.  Now  they  have  be- 
come rosy.  Indeed.  I  also  am  optimistic,  but 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
contracu  In  a  least  three  of  our  major  in- 
dustries remain  to  be  written.  In  steel,  in 
many  respects  the  most  crucial  of  all  Indtis- 
trles.  the  old  contract  has  been  extended  to 
April  to  permit  longer  negotiations  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the 
Chrysler  contract.  Other  union  agreemenU 
In  major  automobile  plants  do  not  expire  un- 
til that  time,  and  April  1  is  also  the  normal 
new  contract  date  in  coal.  There  la  no 
ground  for  alarm  In  the  fact  that  this  year's 
contracts  have  still  to  be  negotiated  in  these 
three  critical  industries,  which  have  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  part  of  the  strike 
loss  since  VJ-dsy 

Extension  of  the  time  for  negotiations.  In 
fact,  is  most  hopeful.  But  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  no  agreemenU  have 
been  reached  to  date  In  these  critical  indus- 
tries and  in  all  of  them,  it  now  appears,  mat- 
ters wi:i  come  to  a  head  in  April.  While 
the  prospects  for  new  agreements  without 
strikes  seem  good,  there  Is  still  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  spring  may  bring  simultaneous 
strikes  In  a  large  segment  of  all  American 
Industry.  Whether  settlement  or  sUikes 
will  be  the  outcome,  it  seems  to  me,  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  both  parties  in  these 
troubled  Industries  display  the  same  states- 
manship which  has  kept  many  other  Indus- 
tries at  peace  since  VJ-day. 

The  will  to  peace  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
find  a  basis  for  adjustment,  I  believe,  also 
holds  the  clue  to  the  longer  time  prospects 
for  industrial  peace.  I  have  no  faith  in  any 
political  solution  of  labor  relations  prob- 
lems. Industrial  peace  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  law.  Legislation  such  as  is  now 
before  Congress  will  put  Government  Into 
the  labor  relations  picture  more  than  it  ever 
has  been  before,  at  least  in  peacetime.  In 
the  end  It  cannot  but  result  In  further  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  upon  both  labor  and 
management.  The  route  to  industrial  peace 
does  not  He  In  further  legal  restrictions  and 
increased  governmental  Intervention.  Just 
as  the  Employment  Peace  Act  has  not 
brought  industrial  peace  to  Wisconsin,  so 
similar  legislation  by  Congress  will  not  as- 
sure industrial  peace  to  the  Nation.  It  may 
well  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect,  re- 
versing the  present  trend  toward  fewer 
strikes  and  reduced  strike  losses. 

The  long  time  prospects  for  Indtistrlal 
peace  depend  upon  managements  and  unions 


learning  how  to  live  together  psaosfuUy. 
That  this  Is  not  an  easy  matter,  the  dlAcul- 
Ues  experienoed  In  many  instances  clearly 
Indicate. 

There  la  an  old  French  saying:  "When  the 
other  fellow  acts  unreasonably ,  look  Inward." 
This  Ba>ing  is  a  sound  rxile  In  relation  to 
labor  difficulties.  But  the  Inward  look  must 
not  be  one  of  self-righteousness.  Rather,  It 
needs  to  be  one,  as  suggested  in  a  recent 
speech  by  Charles  Luckman,  preaident  of 
Lever  Bros.  Co.,  of  "Tiumlllty"  and  of  "reali- 
sation." Said  Mr.  Luckman.  "there  is  no 
hope  that  either  side  will  bring  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  those  qualities  of  sanity,  mod- 
eration, and  tolerance  which  are  indispensa- 
ble for  the  survival  of  democracy  in  industry." 

Besides  such  an  inward  look  of  humility, 
there  is  need  for  improvement  in  labor 
relations,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  other  fellow.  There  is  today 
and  has  long  been  a  wide  gap  between  the 
thinking  of  labor  and  management.  Un- 
fortunately, we  even  lack  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  pronounced  differ- 
ence in  basic  patterns  of  thought.  Many 
managements  do  not  understand  unions  and 
all  too  often  do  not  even  try  to  understand 
them.  On  the  part  of  the  many  unions  and 
their  leaders  there  is  very  inadequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  facing  management 
and  all  too  often  indifference  as  to  how  union 
policies  may  affect  the  survival  of  a  company 
or  Industry. 

It  Is  false,  as  asserted  by  the  Communists, 
that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are 
completely  antagonistic  and  Irreconcilable. 
It  is  also  false,  ar  often  stated  by  manage- 
ment partisans,  that  the  interest  of  the 
workers,  the  stockholders,  and  management 
are  in  all  respects  identical.  Labor  and  man- 
agement have  common  interest  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  production.  But  their  inter- 
ests are  not  identical  on  questions  concerning 
the  distribution  of  the  Joint  product.  Quar- 
rels over  the  distribution  of  production  are 
as  old  as  ts  production  itself.  These  quarrels 
will  not  be  adjusted  solely  by  preaching  iden- 
tity of  Interests.  But  neither  is  their  hope 
of  oeace  in  class  warfare  or  Its  constant 
preachment 

It  is  in  frank  recognition  both  of  common 
and  divergent  interests  that  there  lies  hop>e 
for  reconciliation.  Prof.  E.  Wight  Bakke, 
director  of  the  labor-management  center  of 
Yale  University,  sees  the  principle  of  mu- 
tual survival  as  the  key  to  the  development 
of  satisfactory  relations  between  manage- 
ments and  unions.  Unions  will  be  militant 
and  unreasonable  so  long  as  they  believe  that 
the  employers  are  seeking  to  undermine 
them.  Managements  will  fight  unions  to 
the  death  so  long  as  they  believe  that  the 
unions  arc  seeking  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  which  has  made  our  econ- 
omy the  strongest  ever  developed. 

Managements  need  to  get  over  their  long- 
ing for  the  good  old  days  when  there  were 
no  unions.  There  is  little  if  any  prospect 
that  unions  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
American  scene.  Unions  In  this  country 
are  now  more  than  100  years  old.  They  have 
survived  all  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle,  all  political  changes,  and  all 
shifts  in  public  attitudes.  When  manage- 
ments seek  to  destroy  unions  they  are  cer- 
tain to  bring  to  the  top  the  rabble  rousers 
and  the  most  extreme  elements  among  the 
union  men  Giving  status  and  security  to 
the  union  is  not  a  guaranty  of  no  further 
labor  trouble  but  a  sine  qua  non  In  getting 
along  with  the  union. 

On  the  part  of  labor  a  first  essential  Is  to 
convince  management  and  the  public  that 
the  unions  are  not  revolutionary  and  do  not 
seek  to  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 
Unions  cannot  expect  management  to  deal 
other  than  In  a  spirit  of  hostility  with  them, 
so  long  as  their  leaders  and  their  publica- 
tions are  constantly  vllllfylng  managements 


and  stlrrtng  up  grievanees  and  magnifying 
them.  The  proeperlty  of  the  workers  is  de- 
pendent  upon  the  prosperity  of  ths  com* 
pany,  even  though  large  profits  are  not  a 
certain  guaranty  of  high  wages.  And  the 
rights  of  workers  ss  human  beings,  de- 
moeracy  in  the  shop,  can  be  atuined  and 
safeguarded  without  destroying  the  rlghu 
of  management  and  Its  ability  to  success  ■ 
fully  conduct  the  enterprise. 

Both  labor  and  management  need  to  cease 
taking  the  advice  of  the  extremists  In  theUr 
ranks.  It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  industrialists  who  have 
made  a  mess  of  their  labor  relations  and  to 
reject  the  advice  of  other  industrialists  who 
get  along  well  with  unions.  Oh  the  part  of 
unions  It  is  high  time  that  they  realise  that 
responsibility  goes  with  power.  Unions  must 
recognize  that  they  have  grown  up  and  act 
accordingly.  On  the  part  of  both  labor  and 
management  there  must  be.  not  merely  free, 
but  genuine,  collective  bargaining — an  atti- 
tude of  tolerance  and  understanding,  earnest 
desire  to  make  collective  bargaining  work,  a 
willingness  to  explore  possibilities  for  adjtist- 
ment  with  an  open  mind  and  to  make  ac- 
commodations enabling  the  other  fellow  to 
live  and  function  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  American  democracy 
and  of  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

While  expressing  my  views  on  what  labor 
and  management  can  do  to  improve  labor  re* 
lations,  I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  who  are  neutrals. 
We  have  talked  a  lot  about  the  rights  of  the 
public,  but  very  little  about  the  duties  of  ths 
public.  But  In  our  legal  system,  every  right 
carries  with  It  a  corresponding  duty  and  that 
applies  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  parties 
directly  involved  in  labor  controversies 

A  first  duty  of  all  neutrals  Is  to  t>e  tr\ily 
neutral.  That  is  impossible  if  we  form  judg- 
ments on  Insufficient  information  and  align 
otirselves  with  one  party  or  the  other,  as  ws 
are  prone  to  do.  It  is  only  when  we  are  cer- 
tain of  all  the  facts  that  we  can  have  an  In- 
telligent opinion  or  In  any  manner  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  a  controversy. 
Generally,  neutrals  not  in  ofllcial  position 
can  do  but  little  directly  toward  settling  la- 
bor disputes.  But  informed  public  opinion 
is  a  very  potent  force  and  can  contribute  a 
great  deal  toward  improved  labor  relations. 

The  Government,  as  the  representative  of 
the  entire  public,  has  important  responsibil- 
ities In  the  development  of  improved  labor 
relations.  It  is  its  responsibility  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  the  unorganized.  In  all  the  dis- 
cussion of  new  labor  legislation  the  fact  that 
much  of  our  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  children  in  Industry  and  of  the  lowest 
paid  and  weakest  of  the  adult  has  become 
meaningleas,  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Government  can  also  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  better  collective  bargaining  by 
making  available  to  the  parties  the  latest  rel- 
evant data.  It  can  do  much  for  the  peacelul 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  through  making 
impartial  mediation  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion service  available  to  parties  whenever 
they  may  want  their  assistance.  In  strikes 
the  Government  has  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  law  and  order.  Industrial  disputes 
cannot  be  allowed  to  become  actual  warfare 
and  tt  is  up  to  the  responsible  executive  au- 
thorities to  enforce  the  criminal  law  even 
dvirlng  strikes  In  great  emergencies  the 
Government  must  go  beyond  such  measures, 
and  through  the  exercise  of  all  its  powers  and 
with  the  support  of  public  opinion  somehow, 
and  In  any  manner  that  it  can  do  so,  end 
strikes  which  tlireaten  to  stop  oiu-  entire  eco- 
nomic system,  as  President  Truman  did  in 
the  railroad  strike  of  last  June  and  the  coal 
strike  in  November.  But  I  would  reeerve  such 
coercive    intervention    by    Government    to 
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and  wofuld  aoi  dull  it*  •(• 


DlarMU** 


fectlT«nwi  toy  too  troquant 
maxim.  "1  tt^r  espoM  tta*  Unpot«nc«  o< 
fcUe  V  iv«mm«nt."  appUaa  with  peculiar 
to  1  kbor  dlaputw. 
WhU*  t  M  Oovtrnmant  and  th«  public  (an* 
araUy  bai  a  raaponaibUluaa  (or  xh*  praaanra« 
Uon  ct  la  Huatnal  paaca.  Um  primary  raapon- 
•IbUlty  nata  upon  labor  and  maaacamtnt. 
Wa  will  uva  Mlf-flovammant  in  ladurtry 
It  UMV  autuaUy  aolva  Utalr  proMama, 
aMk  do  ao  haa  baan  happily  daoa* 
.^  In  many  Induatrtaa.  It  u  to  ba 
fc«pi<l  tiM  it  aimUar  pragrtwi  vUl  ba  mada  In 
iboaa  ot  Mr  induau-iw  which  hav«  baaa 
latnly  r«  iponatbla  (or  tha  graat  auilta  loMaa 
^VJsay.  Tha  dovBvard  traod  o{  aUUtaa 
tiM  p  vwnm  WMtm  nmkUa  ta  tlM  «tv«l. 
It  o  lanuina  coUacttva  WfatnUic  af« 
ford  hope  thai  tha  eornar  haa  baan  turnad 
Mid  thai  I  %  thaaa  troublad  induatrtaa  alau  tha 
attuaUoa  vUl  toauuua  to  improva. 


rirraioN  OP  lUMARxi 
Ion.  WAYNE  MORSE 

ov  oaaaoM 
IN  TIU  IJBIATI  OF  TBI  OMmO  WTKVm 

MotMh  April  r  (IffteliUivd  U$  0/ 

Mr.  MOMI.  Mr.  Prwldcnt.  th«  mc- 
oocl  addniM  which  X  aaJc  to  havt  prlnUd 
IB  IkM  Ibptadu  of  tht  Rkou  li  to- 
ut led  "Lfbor-M«nM«m«ni  Probltms  la 
1847."  add  waa  deUver«d  by  Mr.  Bdwln 
K.  WltuJohalrman.  d«partin«nt  of  aco- 
BMBIM,  llBlvtrtlty  of  Wticon.Mn.  at  tha 
BMttlntJof  the  Bxmlr.esii  and  ProfM- 
ilona)  Man's  Group  of  OnclnnaU.  oq 
Mireb  1  .  IMT. 

Mr.  Pioaident.  an  aailmaU  from  tht 
Oovainmrnt  Prinunt  Offict  indloaltt 
that  It  w  U  OMI  ia4a.M  to  print  thla  ad- 
draaa  dr  tvtrvd  by  Mr.  Wutt. 

Thfrn  x»int  no  objfctlon.  tht  addrtaa 
WM  ord'  rrd  to  bt  printtd  In  tht  Ric- 
it  fcUowi: 


uaoa- MAMAaaMBHT  ranaiiiu  im  ia4T 
fAMrvH   t(  Wwta  B  witta,  ahalrman,  da- 
paitam  t  or  aooaemlea.  Univartity  of  Wla- 

^  IB  diami  Mint  tha  labor^manafamant  prob* 
lama  In  I  Mt,  It  la  hifiral  to  btftn  with  a 
ravtaw  of  >«at  dtvalopmanta, 

I  win  ity  imia  about  Bm  paHod  befnra 
IMt  what  I  Oonffran  wwntid  tha  Nutional 
iakor  Ball  iiona  Ad.  popularly  known  m  tha 
wataar  Ait.  tlnloalan  waa  than  ovar  100 
yaaia  old  a  thu  aountry.  It  bad  turvivad 
aU  of  tha  upi  and  down*  of  tha  butlncaa 
titla.  aU  I  oUtleal  ehaaaaa.  and  all  eiunataa 
01  MMIla  Mlaliiii.  It  wai  Armly  aaubliahad 
.  _-^  BitUlaa.  but  waa  alaoat  com- 
ploia^aa  ludad  tnm  tha  maaa-productloa 


Both  uxkmlam  and  eoUaetlva  bartaialnf 


lonf  baan 


had  tone  tkan  of  undoubtad  UfaUty.  WhUa 
thora  bad  baan  a  faw  aarly  caaaa  la  whioh 
hald  to  ba  lUcgal.  It  had 
firmly  eaUblUhad  that  combina- 
tions oi  w<  irkingmcn  to  iniraaaa  thair  wagaa, 
ahorten  hdun  of  labor,  or  Improve  worklna 

"'♦•"-i     wa    Uwful.     There    never    had 

ooa  caae  In  which  a  combination 
Kor  tbaaaiurpoaea  had  been  held  to  violate 
the  aatltriat  lawa.  rcgardlees  of  the  slaa  of 
***•  °?**'°  *  ***•  P««*ntage  of  the  emplc^eea 
to  afiTan  aduatry  included  within  Its  mem- 
barahlp.  \  litOB  egreements  ware  of  unquea* 
Boned  lefi  Uty.  tacludlng  agraaaaaDte  for  the 
aloaed    eh^p— and.  without    tha   UnUUtloa 


apaellled  tn  tha  Wafnar  Act  that  eloaed- 
agraeneat  muat  ba  made  with  a  union  ra| 
aenttng  a  majority  of  tha  unployaae. 

As  early  as  1918  in  the  Daelaratlon  I 
pies  to  Oov«m  Labor  Ralatloaa  during  Wc 
War  I.  It  waa  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Uaitad  SUtea  to  accord  workers  tha  right 

aatt-orfaniaatlOB  aad  eoUecUiva   

ftaa  from  all  latarfaranoa  by  amployan. 
atataaaant  caina  froaa  tha  War  Labor 

or  that  day.  cf  which  tha  than  ex- 

and  latar  Chli  f  JUMMa  WUllam  Howard 
waa  co-chalrr:MUk.  Thla  prteelpla  waa 
wrltun  into  siatuta  law  in  tha  BaUway  _ 
Act  or  Itat,  approved  by  Praaidant  Oooli 
It  alao  waa  laeludad  la  tha  Nom«-U  Ouai 
Aet  or  Itaa  and  ta  tha  Bankruptcy  Act 
IMi.  both  of  whlOi  wart  approved  by 
daa%  Boovar.  It  waa  rf«fflrmed  in  eec< 
1  (ai  of  tha  NaUonal  iDduatrlal  Bacoi 
Act  of  the  early  daya  of  tha 
admialatrattou. 

Thla  aaao  itrovtaioa  la  tha  tantrai 
OC  tha  19af»>r  Act.    Thla  Uw  dtllera 
tha  taHtarlatlalatlon  to  aafatuard  the  . 
of  workara  to  form  labor  ortaalaatioaa 
aiMiMte  la  eoUaeUvo  bartainlnt  only  la 
tl  luplaaaim*.  thla  aU'aoMnt  of  xhf  ri|| 
tC  vorbata  by  *«  abort  lut  of  unfair  labor 
titaa  of  ampltiyara.    The  moat  imporunt 
thata  unfair  labor  practteea  are  dtacrtmii 
tlOB  acalnet  \<rorkfrB  for  union  mem  I 

or  aouvitiee,  the  eaUbliahaMht        

nance  or  ctm  puny  dominatad  uaJaaa, 
rafuaal  to  batiain  eoUaoUvety  when  a  _ 
Jorlty  of  tha  amployeea  have  daei|uatad 
eoUaoUva   bariainlni  rapreeenutive.    Cc 
nxlaaloa  of  an  unfau  labor  praoiloa— by 
•mpleyM  doe»  nut  ctuistituta  a  artana 
doaa  It  aubJaot  him  to  auit  at  law.    But 
does  make  aim  liable  to  procaadlnga  baft 
the  National  Labor  Relatione  Board  aitd, 
found  guilty  of  unfair  labor  preotloea  to 
ordar  dlractiog  him   to  deaiet  ;rum  tl 

Kiotlaaa  and  to  BMba  whole,  as  nearly  aa 
.  tha  paraoau  lajurad  by  hia  unlawful 
duct.    But  It  la  oaly  afur  suoh  an 
haa  baaa  conarmad  by  a  oircult  aourt 
appaela  that  taa  enipluyar  la  tubiatt  to  ^ 
penalty  Uii  duteiard  of  tha  Board's  i>rderj 

The  NeUonal  Labor  Balatkma  Aet  b«ci 
law  itt  July  IMI  but  it  did  not  raally 
eoma  oparaUve  uaUl  April  10I7,  whaa 
■uprama  Court  unaulmoualy  bald  ita 
vlaloaa  to  ba  auiMtltutioaal.     la   snot 
aaaa  dttldtd  Ht  tha  same  time  a  majt 
of  tha  Court  hald  tuat  tha  act 
oaly  to  What  had  theratofora  batA  toa 
arad   lBtaratat«i  aoauaarre.  but  to  all 
dustriaa.  othai  thaa  agricultura.  la  «l 
iatarrupuon  by  a  labor  dispute  would 
aubataaUal  ataaaat  latarfare  with   tnl 
atata  aonmatas.    Thaaa  daeuions  were 
darad  by  tba  luprama  Court  before  a  si 
appolntaa  of  Piaaldant  Booaevalt  aat  oa 
Court 

Theee   decisions   uaholdlag   tha   Wi 
Aet  and  giving  it  tha  broadeat  poaalbie  ^, 
ware  followed  UaaMdlataty  by  the  graat 
wave  Of  ualoa  orgaaltauoa  we  have  ei 
known  in  thla  toimttry.    aiaoa  1017.  uni 
membership  haa  taartaaad  from  laaa 
8.000.00O    to    nearly    18.000.000.     Tha   ^ 
mass  producUoa  ladusuies  were  largely 
gaaiaed  at  thla  Ume.    la  thaaa  Induatrl 
however,  there  waa  but  a  abort  ezperlei 
with   collective    bargaining   when    the   \ 
came  and  interrupted  normal  developmei 

During  this  i)erlod.  while  union  memt 
ship  and  union  agreements  multiplied. 
Unions  loat  faw  with  public  opinion. 
this,  their  own  conduct  waa  largely  to  bli 
although  oy  no  means  all  unions  were 
sponsible.     Tha  was  the  time  of  the 
down  strlkee  srd  of  the  attainment  of 
trol  by  Communists  In  a  fairly  large  n\ 
ber  of  CIO  International  unions  and  of 
local  unlona.    la  the  Intense  organts 
drtvaa  of  tha  rival  federations  into   _^ 
the  labor  nx>Teaaaat  had  been  qjllt.  put 
Interesta  were  dlsragarded  and  public  oi 
ton  flouted. 
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thU  mistake.    Labor 
It  factor  la  brlng- 
ive  wing  In  American 
»n    very   pronounced 
major  eoosetfxiencaa 
at  In  many  Statee.  ba- 
ew  type  of  labor  lefta- 
labor  unlona  and  their 
sputee.     At   the   same 
all  but  completa  eee- 
llr-  siatioti  of  the  pro- 
iDTii  recently  was  tho 
»htrh  the  term  labor 
lied     Tha    raatrlotlfa 
lYe  been  vary  Uttla  aa- 
1  other  thaa  WlaaosMla 
laummer  avaa  a  sinfle 
haa  bean  pro«>eeded 
or  practlcea.    In  W1»> 
>n  many  eaaea  Rgainst 
Its  Bmplovmaiit  Peaaa 
nany  of  the  prortelaM 
I  to  hit  tin  lone  haira  la 
ba  addltli^al  ree«rl«- 
All  actions  pramlaed 
i)f»P  sgtaawaata  hnva 
I'hia  baa  been  true 
rity  af  aaaaa  In  whieh 
aaraaatent  hes  been 
rla«ir«<    indicates    thst 
^•  reetrictiva  type  la 
an  Injury  tooffanlaed 
ie  employaia  rrseiilad 
trt  fortad  upon  thaaa, 
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In  21,000  labor-dlsputee  cases  decided  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  there  waa  defiance  by 
tmlona  in  lees  than  50  cases  and  by  em- 
ployers In  less  than  300  cases,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  after  VJ-day.  More  Im- 
portant was  the  fact  that  even  in  wartime 
the  great  majority  of  employers  and  unions 
settled  their  own  dlfflcultlee  vrlthout  resort 
to  the  Oovemment.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  fact  that  collective  l>argalnlng  waa 
so  new  In  theee  Industrlee.  this  waa  leea  true 
in  the  mass-production  Industrlee  than  la 
moet  other  ladustriee. 

The  strike  record  during  wartime,  which 
was  on  the  whole  very  good,  eras  not  due  to 
any  legislation  or  the  great  wisdom  of  tha 
National  War  Labor  Board.  It  Is  to  be  at- 
uibuted  to  the  no-etnke  pledge,  and  lu 
faithful  obaarvaaca  by  the  great  majority 
of  union  leadara  and  managemanta.  Tha 
no-auike  pladta  was  a  very  Informal  promise 
of  the  labor  leadara  to  avoid  auikaa  whtla 
the  war  waa  In  prograaa  and  a  corollary 
promise  of  both  manafamant  and  labor  to 
abide  by  decisions  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
on  laiuaa  which  the  partlee  were  unable  to 
aattla.  The  no-atr1ka  pledge  waa  not  kept 
100  pafoant  on  either  alda.  It  waa,  how- 
aver,  obaerved  remarkably  wall  on  both 
aldea  Typlcslly,  isbor  felt  agtrl*v*d  be- 
oauaa  tha  Board  rafuaad  to  allow  aa  larga 
wage  inoreaaaa  aa  It  fait  entitled  to  and  aa 
It  could  bava  |otUn  but  for  tha  exlstencs 
of  wsge  cAntrols.  On  the  other  aide,  many 
managemenu  felt  afgrlavad  becauaa  tha 
Board  often  aettled  disputee  over  damanda 
for  the  cloaed  shop  by  directing  union  main- 
tenance of  memberahip  during  the  life  of 
the  contract.  With  few  exceptions  both 
sldH  abided  by  the  Board's  decisions. 
Thanks  to  the  patriotism  displayed  by  them, 
we  got  through  the  trying  war  period  with 
a  minimum  of  Interruption  of  war  produc- 
tion through  strlkee. 

Wartime  restraints,  however,  ware  pro- 
ductive of  much  diacontant  and  produced 
many  friotlona,  which  were  an  Important 
factor  In  bringing  on  the  serious  strikes 
which  plagued  thla  country  during  the  first 
10  months  following  VJ-day.  Almost  aa 
soon  as  the  shooting  stopped  and  at  tha  In- 
sistence of  both  labor  and  management,  the 
Government  returned  reapoaalblTlty  for  tha 
aettlement  of  labor  disputaa  to  tba  partlaa 
directly  Involved.  After  Auiust  II,  IMI. 
tha  War  Ubor  Board  meraiy  cleaned  up  lU 
old  easea  and  It  want  out  of  existence  on 
December  II,  IMS  Wage  control  was  with- 
drawn except  whei-e  prioa  Increases  ware 
aought  Btmultaneoualy.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment were  strictly  on  their  own  and.  It  waa 
hoped,  that  they  would  aettle  their  dlifer- 
ences  through  collective  bargaining. 

In  many  Industries  thsy  did  so,  without 
strlkee.  But  In  the  mass-production  In- 
dustries as  well  as  other  establlshmenu 
where  unionism  was  nsw  vsry  serious  strlksa 
dsveloped.  Prom  VJ-day  through  February 
lltfl.  strike  loeses  increaaad  every  month. 
In  February  they  were  at  a  peak  of  88,000,- 
000  man -days— nearly  4  percent  of  working 
time  and  three  times  ss  grsat  a  loss  aa  In 
ths  entire  year  of  1944,  the  worst  year  we 
have  ever  had  for  number  of  strlksa.  Since 
Pebrunry  a  year  ago  the  trend  of  strike  losses 
has  been  downward.  It  remained  very  high 
for  three  more  months.  Since  early  June 
IMS  the  total  of  the  strike  losses  has  not 
been  so  very  alarming.  Since  then  we  have 
had  only  two  Nation-wide  strikes,  the  mari- 
time strikes  of  September  and  October  and 
the  second  coal  strike  of  John  L.  Lewis  In 
November.  Only  In  2  months  of  this  pe- 
riod v.as  the  strike  loes  as  great  as  6.000.000 
man -days,  contrasted  with  above  10,000,000 
In  each  of  the  first  5  months  of  1946.  Diir- 
Ing  the  last  S  months,  strike  losses  have 
been  less  than  In  normal  prewar  years. 

Considering  the  entire  year  of  1948,  the 
strike  record  was  by  far  the  worst  of  any 
year.    Direct  strike  losses  totaled   118,000,- 


000  man-daya — three  tlmea  tha  combined 
total  of  the  four  vrar  years.  There  were 
fewer  strlkss  In  this  year  than  la  1945  or 
aeveral  earlier  years.  But  the  strlkee  ot  1948 
Involved  more  workers  and  lasted  longer. 
Twenty-nine  strikes  each  of  which  Involved 
more  than  10.000  workers  accounted  for 
above  78  percent  of  the  strike  loes.  Theaa 
ware  nearly  all  In  the  maaa-productlon  la- 
duatrlea.  plua  the  coal  and  maritime  suikea. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  poet-VJ-day  atrlkee  de- 
mands for  wage  Incraasee  were  the  primary 
issue.  Union  security  figured  as  an  issue 
(even  aa  a  minor  one)  In  lees  than  8  per- 
cent ot  all  the  strlkee.  compared  with  above 
60  percent  in  the  prewar  years.  Of  ths  4.700 
strikes  In  1948,  only  19  are  recorded  aa  JurU- 
dlotlonal  strlkss.  In  very  few  of  them  waa 
there  evaa  a  claim  of  coatraet  violation. 
The  aerloua  atrtkea  of  tha  poatwar  period 
have  developed  after  coatracu  expired  and 
have  concerned  dlaacraementa  over  wafa 
rataa, 

■aeb  alda  Inalata  that  tha  other  waa  to 
blame  for  theaa  atrlkaa.  Vary  probably,  tha 
oM  adata  that  It  ukaa  two  to  make  a  quar- 
ral  la  cloaar  to  the  truth  la  moat  caaaa  thaa 
to  aaduatvaly  blame  either,  A  amall  aum- 
ber  of  atrlkaa  may  have  baan  due  to  Oommu- 
nlsta  wlthlB  tha  unlona,  aa  tha  party  Una 
chanted  whan  Rusala  waa  no  longer  In  dan- 

K.  A  much  mora  potent  cauaa  waa  tha 
laf  of  many  workara  that  wagaa  had  baan 
kept  down  unduly  during  tha  war  and  that 
proflta  were  so  hl|h  that  very  subsuntlal  In- 
craaaea  could  easily  be  granted.  Even  mora 
Important  In  this  connection  waa  the  stesdy 
upward  climb  in  ths  cost  of  living.  On  part 
of  management  there  waa  an  understandable, 
but  unfortunate  heeltanoy  to  promptly  grant 
reasonable  wage  Increases  that  were  clearly 
called  for.  There  waa  alao  a  feeling  that  tha 
time  was  opportuns  for  a  show-down  with 
the  unions,  to  ngaln  manaferoent  rights 
loat  during  ths  war.  Both  aldea  had  aaked 
for  the  restoration  of  free-oolleotlve  bargain- 
ing. But  to  many  union  leaden  that  meant, 
"Give  ua  what  we  want,  or  else,"  And  to 
many  managemanta  it  meant  tha  right  to 
aay  "No,"  without  poaalbiltty  of  review  by 
anyone  This  may  have  been  free  ooUeotlva 
bargaining,  but  clearly  waa  not  genuine  col- 
lective kMrgalnlng. 

Beaponalblllty  for  tha  atrlkaa  after  VJ-day 
must  be  shared  by  the  Government  and  tha 
public,  Tha  Oovarument's  policies  were  un- 
ceruin  and  frequently  changed,  We  had  no 
laaa  than  thi aa  radically  differing  wage  poll- 
claa  In  tha  ftnt  8  months  following  ths  close 
of  the  war.  Largely  dropping  wage  cuntrola 
while  retalnUig  price  contrtMa  waa  moat  Il- 
logical, The  press,  by  giving  undue  publicity 
to  strikes,  tended  to  produce  a  situation  la 
which  we  alwaya  aaamed  to  be  In  a  crlsla. 
As  was  said  at  tha  time  by  a  keen  observer: 
"We  could  make  some  progreea  toward  bet- 
ter labor  relations,  if  somsbody  waa  not  al- 
waya aaying  that  wa  are  in  a  crlsla.  alarming 
ths  public,  and  magniiying  dllfsrenoee," 
Public  opinion,  because  hysterical,  unin- 
formed, and  partisan,  was  a  far  lees  effective 
force  for  Industrial  peace  than  It  could  and 
ought  to  have  been. 

There  is  little  In  the  record  of  the  poetwar 
labor  troubles  of  which  any  ons  can  bs  proud. 
But  no  good  can  be  served  tn  harping  upon 
past  shortcomings.  With  all  of  the  bad 
strikes  we  had  In  1948,  It  was  neverthelees  ths 
year  of  the  greateat  peacetime  production 
we  have  ever  known.  The  113,000,000  man- 
days  lost  through  strikes  In  this  worst  year 
represented  only  IV^  percent  of  all  working 
time  and  less  than  half  of  the  loss  estimated 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  as  the  cost  of 
Industrial  accidenU  In  this  year.  The  4,700 
strikes  during  1936  are  to  be  compared  with 
a  total  of  above  60,000  union  agreements  In 
effect  In  the  United  States.  There  were  10 
agreements  reached  without  sUlkes  tea  every 
strike.  Many  imporUnt  indiistrles  have  had 
few.  If  any,  strikes  since  VJ-day.  Among 
them    are    building    construction,    textiles. 


men's  and  women's  clothing,  rubber,  paper, 
and  shoes.  The  poatwar  strlkea  occurred 
miOnly  In  Industrlee  In  which  collective  bar- 
gaining was  new  when  the  war  came  and  la 
wkdch  there  was  but  little  collective  l>argaln- 
lni{  during  the  vrar.  That  eerlous  trouble  de- 
ve:.oped  In  theee  Industrlee  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  natural. 

The  best  part  of  the  poatwar  period  la  that 
thi»  trend  of  strlkee  has  been  downward  now 
for  more  than  a  year.  During  the  last  I 
montha  strikes  have  been  at  a  low  point. 
Hoerever  faulty  the  Government's  handling  ot 
thle  problem  may  have  been  in  the  first  period 
following  VJ-day.  It  has  become  much  mora 
suj-e  and  oonalstant  In  the  moet  recent  period. 
Ttie  Government's  course  of  action  In  tha 
railroad  strlks  of  last  spring  and  the  coal 
stilks  of  last  fall  could  scarcely  have  been 
Improved  upon  for  vigor  and  affectlvtneaa. 
Ttteae  potentially  moat  aarlous  strikes  were 
sei;tled  without  any  real  damage  to  our  econo- 
m:f  and  without  any  yielding  to  the  strikera. 
B\it  the  principal  credit  for  the  greatly  Im- 
provad  atrtka  picture  belonga  to  the  manage- 
m«nta  and  to  tha  unlona  which  have  worked 
ovt  rompromlM  aettlamanta  w^hout  atrlkaa 
of  the  troubleeoma  aaaoad-round  aMft  ta- 
oreaaa  damanda. 

Whan  thaaa  damanda  wart  ftrtt  praaantad 
thay  aaamad  likely  to  produoa  another  wava 
of  atrlkee  comparable  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed tha  preaanutton  of  the  first  rouad 
wtkga  InoreaM  demands.  But  In  induaWf 
after  Industry  compromtsss  have  baaa 
wtirked  out,  repraeentlng  aettlemenu,  with- 
out atrlkaa,  which  are  eminently  reasonable 
and  fair  to  both  aldss.  Through  this  prot* 
sen.  It  has  baaa  poealble  to  make  adjtiot- 
mimts  to  the  peculiar  situation  preeented  In 
particular  plants,  avoiding  the  unfiilmees  of 
the  184  cents  per  hour  Increase,  acroaa  tha 
board  and  in  all  plants,  which  finally  be- 
came the  pattern  of  the  flnt  round  wage 
Inoraaaas. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Industrlaa  to  data 
htva  worked  out  such  reasonable  compro- 
mise aettlemenu.  In  the  great  maaa  produe- 
tltm  Induatrtaa  of  rubber,  automobilee,  and 
Btoal  there  la  still  a  aerloua  poasibiiity  of 
bad  atrlkee  ere  many  months,  The  same 
hc>lds  true  for  tha  rallroada,  the  telephone 
Industry,  and,  aa  alwaya,  toal.  When  in  the 
at<»al  Industry,  on  expiration  of  the  contract 
In  January,  It  waa  extended  by  mutual 
agrtamaat  until  tha  and  ot  April,  to  allow 
further  time  for  negotiations,  this  was  gen- 
enilly  regarded  as  an  aasurnnce  that  there 
will  be  no  ttael  strike  thla  year.  Btmilar  ac- 
tion in  relation  to  tha  Ohryalar  contract  waa 
viewed  as  an  Indication  that  there  will  be  no 
automobile  strike.  To  date,  however,  no 
oomprtimlses  have  been  agreed  to  in  either 
the  steel  or  automobile  induatrtaa  and  tha 
rubber  worken  are  due  to  go  on  atrtke  with- 
in a  few  rtnya  aRslnat  the  four  mn)nr  rub- 
ber companies,  unless  there  is  a  last-mlnuta 
settlement.  Buch  last-minute  aaWlaianta 
aM  exceedingly  common  In  labor  dtaputat 
and  the  altuatlon  Is  by  no  means  hopelaaa, 
Tha  fact  that  thaaa  are  tba  laduatriaa  la 
which  occurred  the  graataat  of  tht  atrtfeaa 
sfter  VJ-dsy,  hovrever,  la  oot  reassuring. 
Bimilarly.  It  must  be  deemed  a  cauaa  of  con- 
cern thst  to  dste  the  employers  In  steal 
and  automobliss  are  reported  not  to  have 
made  any  counter  wage  offers.  If  settle- 
monts  are  effected  In  the  critical  Indiutriea 
m(;ntioned.  1947  may  well  prove  one  of  the 
belt  years  we  have  ever  had.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  bad  strikes  In  these  industries  U  stlU 
very  real. 

What  Congress  does  or  does  not  do  will 
have  very  little  Influence  upon  the  chances 
of  avoiding  this  danger.  The  long-time  ef- 
fe<:t8  of  many  of  the  proposals  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Congress  are  debatable. 
I  have  opinions  about  them  but  do  not  claim 
to  have  the  answers.  That  some  changes  In 
the  present  legislation  may  have  value  tn  the 
development  of  Improved  labor  relations  I 
reedily  concede.    To  make  the  obligations  of 
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needs  must  do  in  crlaaa  by 


Qovtnunent 
frequent  use. 


;eeta  of  sound  new  leglalatlcm  at  thla 

to  me  to  be  these:  Clearly  every 

the  preeent  law  which  puts  labor 

favorable  poaltlon  than  It  was  before 

Act   was  enacted  needs   to  be 

c4refully    serutiniaed    and    generally 

avoided.    It  Is  manifeatly  unfair 

reatrlctlona  upon   labor   unlona 

not  iHi>ply  to  corporations,  which 

combinations  of  '•yp't^']  Intrlnai- 

the  same  as  labor  organlaatlona. 

shifts  of  authority  from  the  Statea 

national  Oovernment  should  be  re- 

1th  suspicion.    That  la  why  I  have 

about     FMeral     legislation 

LCts  of  violence  and  such  clearly  un- 

nmduct    as    mass   picketing.    Such 

la  UAlawfui  In  every  State  and  I  be- 

«e  aan  get  effective  law  enforce- 

tf  public   opinion   Insists   upon 

State  ofBclals  doing  their  sworn 

Impartially  and  vigorously  enforce 

durUig  labor  disputes,  as  well  aa  at 


nothing 


oily 


Unea. 
al 


thla  repreauita  aQmething  of  a  de- 
rrom  the  principal  subject  I  am  dla- 


euMlBff.  tba  ttatpmm  for  bidiiBtn*l 
IMT.  WbAitnr  Mty  ba  tba  kag  ttma 
of  what  Oongraaa  may  do  by  way  of 

tioaal  labor  ralatloaa  lagisUtloa.  It  ta  qi 
olaar  tbat  It  ran  bava  only  indiraot 
upon  Ifea  dlapvtaa  vblob  may  raatilt  in 
wttblQ  tba  BMrt  faw  montba.  It  ta 
doubtful  wbetner  ODnfraaa  wUl  aet  by 
time  any  of  tbeae  diaputaa  raaeb  the  oil 
■tHffe.  Bven  mora  Important  ta  tha  fact 
the  legMation  Oongraaa  ta  likely  to 
ooaeamed  wttii  laatiae  and  matters 
than  tboae  involved  m  the  pending  diapi 
The  laanaa  hn  thaee  disputes  eenter 
wage  demanda,  not  the  eloeed  shop,  ix 
wide  bargalnlrg.  )urladletlonal  disputaa, 
the  unlontaatlon  of  foremen.  Prohibit 
the  eloaad  ahop  In  the  Induatriee  in  whU 
now  exlata.  In  moat  of  which  there  have 
few  atrlkaa.  will  not  laasen  the  danger 
strikes  In  the  near  future  In  the  rul 
steel.  automoMle,  and  telephone  Induet 
In  which  tha  cloaed  shop  U  almost  unknc 
Similarly,  the  demand  for  the  prohlblUc 
indtmtry-wlde  bargaining  eomee  not 
Induatriee  which  are  now  bargaining  on 
baala  but  from  tndustrlea  which  have 
had  hid uatiy -wide  bargaining  and  In  wt 
It  li  not  now  a  major  Issue. 

Conversely.  I  also  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  may  do  by  way  of  additional  ti 
relations  legislation  will  have  the  effect  { 
bringing  on  another  strike  wave,  as  somej 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation  are  prec 
Ing.    Should  the  downward  trend  of 
be  reversed  after  Congress  acts.  It  la 
able  that  the  proponents  and  supi: 
the  legislation  will  be  charged  with  this' 
suit.    But  even  In  that  event,  the  true  cai 
of  the  strikes  are  Ukely  to  be  much 
deep-seated  than  any  legislation  that 
gress  may  pass. 

Major  atrlkaa  ara  long  in  the  Indust 
which  there  waa  ao  much  trouble  laat 
It  aaaaaa  to  me.  will  be  avoided  only  If 
and  aaanagement  in  thaaa  induatrles 
at     oomprcxnlae     aettlementa.     particuli 
upon   the  central  issue  of   wages.     Nell 
labor  nor  nuinagement  is  a  push-over  in 
Industrlea.  and  neither  U  it  at  all  like 
yield  lu  present  position  completely, 
if   compiilsory    arbitration    were    instlt 
the  Anal  determination  Is  almost 
be    a   compronUae.     The    real    queati 
whether  such  a  compromise  can  be  wc 
out  by  the  partica  ot  must  be  dictated 
Govenunait.     This  presents  a  teat  for 
lectlve  bargaining— whether   coUecUve 
gaining  can  be  made  to  work  in  these 
dustriea  in  which  it  is  still  very  new. 

**»*^»»ir    ooUeetive    bargaining    work 
such  a  way  thst  It  will  preserve  Indv 
peace  ia  not  any  easy  matter.     As  the 
experlenoe  in  some  Industrkes.  notably 
in  which  there  long  has  been  collective 
gatailng.  illustrates,  collective  bargain! 
not  a  guarantee  against  strikes.    But 
ezparleDce.  I  txriieve.  has  demonstrated 
the  best  hope  for   indtistrial   peace   lie 
agieeiiii  iit  between  labor  and  man.<igci 

Collective  bargaining  Involvea  more 
negotiation  or  even  the  conclusion  of  ui 
agreemenu.    It  Involvea  the  parties  lei 
to  live  together  and  making  adjustment 
tbalr  mutual  advantage.    Tbla  la 
tbaa  tba  Covemment  cannot  do  for 
aoaaatbtog  whlc^  law.  at  the  most,  can 
com' age  but  of  itself  never  aocomplish. 

Developing  genuine  collective  bergal 
In  Industrlee  tn  which  It  baa  not  beret 
prevailed  Is  net  an  easy  matter.     Ma 
ment.  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  unl 
win  be  alarmed  sbout  encroachments 
management  rights.    Union  leaders  wbo  i 
thought  and  talked  of  management  im 
had  horns  will  find  it  dlfBcult  to 
themselvea. 

Outaldera    can    only    make 
which    labor    and    management,    eari 
seeking  to  get  alosag  wtth  each  other. 
And  helpful.    One  auch  stiggeatlon  is 


rban  tha  other  fallow 

inward."    But  tba 

more  than  a  look  of 

kther  It  neada  to  ba, 

■aid,   a  took  iC 

Vblch  "there  U  no  bopa 

(bring  to  tha  bargalnlBg 

of  sanity,  modaratUm, 

are  mdupanaabla  tor 

in  industry." 

^trard  took  of  bumUity. 

Improaaaant  in  labor 

Kio   understanding   of 

other  fellow.    Tbara  la 

sn  a  wide  gap  batwaaa 

and    management. 

^en  lack  appreciation  of 

la  such  a  pronounced 

pattexna    of    thought. 

do    not    undaratand 

rten  do  not  try  to  un« 

the  part  of  tha  otiany 

ra  there  la  very  In- 

of  the  problems  tac- 

all  too  often  Indiller- 

pollclaa  may  affect  tha 

ky  or  Industry. 

»d  by  the  Communlata. 

labor  and  capital  are 

itlc   and   irreconcilable. 

rten  auted  by  manage- 

the   IntereaU  of   the 

iders.  and  management 

Identical.     Labor    and 

ion  Intereata  In  ev« 

18  to  production.     But 

identical  on  questions 

rlbuUon    of    the    joint 

rer  the  d^strljautlon  of 

|d   as  Is  production   It- 

wlU  not  be  adjusted 

Identity    of    intereats. 

hope  of  peace  in  daaa 

It  preachment. 

lUon  both  of  conunoa 

Its  that  there  Uea  hope 

rof.    B    Wight    Bakke, 

•Management  Center  of 

I  the  principle  of  m'tual 

I  to  the  development  of 

between  managcmenta 

will  be   militant   and 

I  as  they  believe  that  the 

to  uiMiermlne  theaa. 

it  unlona  to  the  deattt 
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days  when  there  were 
Sements  seek  to  de- 
certain  to  bring  to  the 
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[to  the  union  Is  not  a 
ler  labor  trouble  but  a 
ig  along  with  unions. 
r.  a  Arst  essential  is  to 
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American   way   of  life, 
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gat  along  wall  wltb  unlona.  On  tba  pan  of 
unions,  It  la  high  tima  that  thay  raallaa  tbat 
raaponsibility  goaa  with  powar.  Onions  must 
raaogniaa  that  thay  hava  grown  up  and  act 
aMordlngly.  On  tha  part  of  both  labor  and 
managamant,  there  must  be,  not  mtraly  free, 
but  genuine,  ooltactiva  bargalning--an  atti- 
tude of  tolerance  and  understanding,  an 
aarnaat  desire  to  make  collective  bargaining 
work,  a  wUUngnaaa  to  explore  poeslbllltles  for 
adJuaUMAt  with  an  open  mind  and  to  make 
acoommodatlona  enabling  the  other  fellow  to 
live  and  function  In  accordance  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  our  American  democracy 
and  of  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

While  expraaalng  my  views  on  what  labor 
and  management  can  do  to  Improve  labor  re- 
lations. I  do  not  want  to  overlook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  lu  who  are  neutrala. 
We  have  talked  a  lot  about  tha  rights  of  tha 
public,  but  very  little  about  the  duties  of 
the  public.  But  In  our  legal  system,  every 
right  carries  with  It  a  corresponding  duty 
and  tbat  applies  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  parties  directly  Involved  In  labor  contro- 
versle-^. 

A  first  duty  of  all  neutrals  Is  to  be  trtily 
neutral.  That  is  impossible  If  we  form  Judg- 
ments on  Insii'fQcient  Information  and  allna 
ourselves  with  one  party  or  the  other,  as  we 
are  prone  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  we  are 
certain  of  all  the  facts  that  we  can  have  an 
intelligent  opinion  or  In  any  manner  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  a  controversy. 
Generally,  neutrals  not  in  official  positions 
can  do  but  little  directly  toward  settling 
labor  disputes.  But  Informed  public  opinion 
Is  a  very  potent  force  and  can  contribute  a 
great  deal  toward  Improved  labor  relations. 

The  Government,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  entire  public,  has  Important  responsi- 
bilities In  the  development  of  Improved 
labor  relations.  It  is  Its  responsibility  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  and  the  unorganized. 
In  all  the  discussion  of  new  labor  legisla- 
tion, the  fact  that  much  of  our  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  children  in  in- 
dustry and  of  the  lowest  paid  and  weakest 
of  our  adults  has  become  meaningless,  has 
been  entirely  overlooked.  Protecting  the 
employer  against  unreasonable  portal-to- 
portal  pay  suits  is  a  legitimate  amendment 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  but  clearly 
the  present  standard  of  40  cents  per  hour 
in  employments  in  interstate  conunerce  also 
needs  to  be  changed. 

Government  can  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  of  collective 
bargaining  by  making  available  to  the  par- 
ties the  latest  relevant  date.  It  can  do  much 
toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes by  way  of  impartial  mediation  and 
arbitration — and  I  note  here  that  the  Ad- 
visory Labor-Management  Committee  has  ex- 
tended deserved  praise  for  recent  Improve- 
ments In  the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service.  The 
Government  also  has  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  law  and  order  In  strikes,  which 
in  our  governmental  system  Is  an  executive 
duty  and  primarily  a  State  function.  When 
great  emergencies  arise  the  Oovernment,  as 
I  have  suggested,  must  go  beyond  such  meas- 
ures and.  through  the  exercise  of  all  its  pow- 
ers and  vrlth  the  support  of  public  opinion, 
end  strikes  which  are  really  a  serious  menace 
to  our  entire  economy. 

This  program  assigns  a  very  important  role 
to  Government  in  relation  to  labor  disputes. 
But  It  leaves  the  major  responsibility,  where 
It  should  be,  upon  labor  and  management. 
Governmental  determination  of  labor  rela- 
tions problems  represents  a  departure  from 
our  American  Ideal  of  self-government  in  In- 
dustry. In  some  situations  It  Is  necessary, 
but  all  of  us.  I  feel  sure,  much  prefer  ad- 
justment through  the  democratic  processes 
of  collective  bargaining. 

Collective  bargaining  has  worked  reason- 
ably well  in  many  Industries  even  during  the 


aarly  montba  ot  tba  poatwar  parlod,  whan 
thara  ware  lo  many  graat  atrlkaa.  It  did  not 
function  In  other  Induatrlaa.  but  In  moat  of 
thaaa  Induatrlaa  thara  had  bean  little  asperl- 
anoa  with  tha  tnatltuUon.  Wa  cannot  ba 
aura  that  thaaa  Induatrlaa  will  be  able  to  make 
collective  bargaining  work  In  the  public  in- 
taraat  aa  It  bas  In  so  many  other  Industrlea. 
But  I  sea  no  causa  for  daapalr.  I  believe  that 
if  left  alone,  labor  and  management  In  theaa 
Industtles  will  be  able  to  aolva  their  own 
problcnu,  with  the  minimum  of  govern- 
mental intervention  we  all  dealra. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKXOON 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
address  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  is  entitled 
"Government  Control  of  Industrial'  Re- 
lations." and  was  recently  delivered  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  William  M.  Leiser- 
son,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Government  Printing  OflBce. 
that  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Leiser- 
son  will  cost  $319.50.  as  it  will  take  ap- 
proximately 41/2  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Reccro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVEBNMZMT    CONTROL    OF    INDUSTRIAL 
RlXATIONS 

(By   William   M.   Lelserson,   Johns   Hopkins 
University) 

I 

The  great  obstacle  to  orderly  development 
of  public  policy  with  respect  to  Industrial 
relations  is  the  tendency  of  each  generation 
to  consider  Its  labor  problems  unique.  There 
is  a  general  impression,  for  example,  that 
active  government  participation  In  labor  re- 
lations began  with  the  New  Deal  laws  pro- 
tecting union  organization  and  encouraging 
collective  bargaining.  And  the  more  ardent 
New  Dealers  have  been  inclined  to  think 
labor  history  began  In  1933.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  labor  relations  have  been  controlled  by 
law  and  government  In  thla  country  since 
the  beginning  of  our  history.  Nevertheless 
recurring  periods  of  labor  turmoil  and  wide- 
spread strikes  continue  to  succeed  each  other 
over  the  years,  and  each  generation  repeats 
the  cry  for  something  that  will  really  solve 
the  labor  problem. 

Oiir  concern  being  the  relations  of  free 
workers  and  free  employers,  I  propose  to  be- 
gin the  discussion  with  a  text  from  the 
prophet  of  free,  private  enterprise,  Adam 
Smith.  I  read  from  book  I,  chapter  vm  of 
The  Wealth  of  Nations : 

"We  rarely  hear  •  •  •  of  the  combi- 
nations of  masters,  though  frequently  of 
those  of  workmen.  But  whoever  Imagines, 
upon  this  account,  that  masters  rarely  com- 
bine. Is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the 
subject.  Blasters  are  always  and  everywhere 
in  a  sort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform 
combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of 
labor.  •  •  •  To  violate  this  combina- 
tion is  everywhere  a  most  impopular  action, 
and  a  aort  of  reproaob  to  a  master  among  his 


niilghbora  and  equals.  •  •  •  aiaaura 
too  aoDiatlmaa  enter  Into  partloular  oombl- 
niktlona  to  aink  tha  wagea  ot  labor.    •    •    • 

"Such  oombinationa.  bowavar,  ara  fra- 
qtiently  reslated  by  a  eontrary  defanaiva 
ccmblnation  of  tha  workmen;  who  aoma- 
timea  too,  without  any  provocation  ot  thla 
kind,  combine  of  thtlr  own  aooocd  to  raise 
tha  price  ?f  their  labor.  Their  usual  pra- 
te naea  ara  aometlmee  tha  high  price  of  pro- 
vliiions:  aometlmee  the  great  pro&t  whicb 
their  maatera  make  by  their  work.  But 
whether  their  combinations  ba  offensive  or 
defensive,  thoy  are  always  abundantly  heard 
of.  In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  speedy 
decision,  they  have  alwaya  reootiraa  to  tha 
loudest  clamor,  and  aometlmee  to  the  moat 
abocklng  violence  and  outrage.  They  ara 
deaperate,  and  act  *  *  *  (to)  •  *  * 
frighten  their  mastera  Into  an  immadlata 
compliance  with  their  demands. 

"The  masters  upon  these  oocaalona  ara 
Just  as  clamorous  upon  the  other  side  and 
never  cease  to  call  aloud  for  the  assistance 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  rigoroua  exe- 
cution of  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
with  so  much  severity  bgalnst  comblnatlona 
of     •     •     •     laborers  and  Journeymen." 

Apparently  people  were  fighting  the  sanM 
devils  when  the  good  bock  was  published 
in  1776  that  we  are  fighting  today.  Though 
writing  in  England  Smith  described  as  well 
the  labor  relations  that  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rde  the  Government 
has  played  in  them  down  to  recent  timea. 
Tcxlay  many  employers  think  the  situation 
has  been  reversed.  The  law,  they  say.  espe- 
cially the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  bears 
vnth  greatest  severity  (ox  them  rather  than 
on  the  laborers:  and  the  magistrates'  hands 
have  been  tied  by  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act. 
But  they  still  do  not  cease  to  call  aloud  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  only  now 
their  clamorous  cries  are  directed  to  the  Con- 
gress rather  than  to  the  magistrates. 

Like  Adam  Smith  however,  we  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  clamor  of  those  who  have 
been  masters.  The  picture  is  not  as  dark 
as  they  paint  It.  No  employer  has  gone  to 
Jail  for  violating  the  Labor  Relations  Act,  but 
workers  are  still  going  to  Jail  for  their  "un- 
fair labor  practices"— for  disorderly  conduct 
in  connection  with  strikes,  for  mass  picket- 
ing, as  well  as  fo'  the  violence  they  resort  to 
in  desperate  efforts  to  bring  their  disputes  to 
a  specMly  decision. 

To  tmderstand  what  really  has  happened 
to  our  industrial  relations  in  recent  years, 
we  need  to  look  back  at  least  a  hundred 
years.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  projjerty  qualifications  for 
voting  were  abolished  and  manhood  suffrage 
established  in  most  of  our  Statea.  This  fact 
probably  has  more  to  do  with  our  present 
labor  troubles  than  most  of  the  other  causes 
we  ascribe  them  to  It  brotight  relaxation 
of  the  laws  against  combinations  of  working 
people,  and  soon  led  to  legalizing  of  unions 
and  of  the  right  to  strike.  Certainly  publlo 
control  of  industrial  relations  today  is  pri- 
marily conditioned  by  the  fact  that  labor 
has  votes,  and  has  learned  how  to  use  them. 

Legalizing  unions  and  strikes  was  helpful 
to  wage  earners,  but  largely  ineffective  in 
safeguarding  their  Interests,  so  long  as  em- 
ployers had  the  equai  right  to  destroy  their 
unions,  to  refuse  to  deal  with  them,  to  dis- 
charge or  discriminate  against  employees  for 
talking  unionism.  It  was  the  votes  of  work- 
ers, aided  by  the  support  of  the  general  pub- 
lic which  sympathized  with  their  cause,  that 
changed  this  condition  by  laws  designed  to 
equalize  their  rights  and  bargaining  strength 
with  thoss  of  industrial  managements. 

But  like  most  remedle  for  social  life,  thla 
remedy  has  created  new  problems  equally 
serious.  Although  msny  workers  and  unions 
are  still  weak  in  relation  to  their  employ- 
ers, some  unions  have  mo  grown  in  powai 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  terma 
of  employment,  and  they  have  de  lonatratad 
their  ability  to  ahut  down  whole  Induatrlaa 
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p^^bllc  feeling  which  flnds  expresaton 

and  State  legislatures  In  a  flood 

to  restrict  and  regulate  the  actWl- 

practlces   of  union   organizations. 

dbollah  some  of  their  prinieges.    Th« 

irant  no  labor  relatkms  legialatlon 

Uthough  they  strongly  advocate  and 

programs  for  g«ieral  social  leglala- 

rrspect  to  their  own  sctiTlties.  they 

completely    laiases    falre    position. 

t  to  be  let  alone. 

legislation  directed  against  unions 
to  be  passed.    The  negative  attl- 
organized  labor  has  nuule  this  in- 
But  nttle  effort  is  being  BMla  to 
experience  with  the  laws  that  bava 
and  with  the  policies  of  the 
R^ations  Board,  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Oovemment  agencies,  to  find  out 
were  helpful  and  conatruc- 
dlrected  toward  peace  and  amity  In 
re  atlons  and  which  tended  In  the  op- 
^irectlon.      A    brief    examination    of 
have  been  doing  about  our  labor 
In  the  last  decade  or  so  will  make 
think,  why  failure   to  stiidy  this 
Is  likely  to  result  In  legislation 
Its  own  purposes. 


When  Cc»gres8  adopted  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  1936.  it  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  aMloi  al  labor  policy  that  was  st  once  a 
poiey  and  a  policy  of  governing  labor 
111.  It  cboae  to  av(^d  Oovemment 
_  <  i  rata*  of  pay  and  other  detalla  of 
•mpkiyaMnt  eon  tracts.  It  sought  instaad 
Iw  fevgatnlng  power  betwaen  In- 
lenta  and  their  labor  f areas, 
and  lea^ «  thsas  free  to  agree  on  terms  by 
the  proi«M  at  collective  bargaining.  Con- 
.  '  '  that  Individual  bargaining 
n  effect,  management  dictation  of 
tarma  oi    employment.     By  eliminating  em- 


unfair  labor  practices,  it  trie*,  to  es- 
what  the  law  refers  to  as  actual 
of  contract,  and  thus  avoid  also 
dlctatloii  by  Government  oOlcials.  Wages 
and  working  rules  would  be  determined  by 
coUectiv )  agreement  and  mutual  consent. 

iie  act  has  been  eminently  succsas- 
I  ccomplishing  its  immediate  objec- 
obvlous.  The  bargaining  power  of 
been  enormously  Increased  by 
.  and  protecting  union  organiza- 
tton,  an  I  all  the  major  industries  now  rec« 
ogBla  iDd  deal  with  unions.  But  the  cdl- 
1mMv»-I  argalnlng  policy  was  sdopted  not 
'  freedom   to  organize   and   equality 

_  latlng  labor  contracta  were  regarded 
as  ands  in  themselves.  The  underlying  idea 
waa  that  the  public  interest  in  industrial 
ax  d  Justice  in  labor  relations  would  be 
forthvsp  by  such  a  policy.  This  is  mad* 
section  1  of  the  act,  which  redtaa 
practice  of  collective  bargaining  Is 
for  the  following,  among  other 
(1)  To  remove  certain  reccgnJaad 
)f  Industrial  strife  and  unrest;  (2) 
cnmpeUUve  wage  rataa  and  work- 
riltlons;  (3)  to  secure  Crlaodly  ad- 
:  of  industrial  dlaputea  arialng  out 
of  dlffen  ncas  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditio  la. 

But  ihat  happened  to  thaaa  larger  pur- 
Apparantly  the  policy  in  this  respect 
worked  so  enda  opposiU  of  those  Intended. 
Cartalal  r  work  stoppa^aa  dM  ao( 
lass  fre<;  uoat.  and  iha  atttlMh 
ment  an  d  labor  less  bitter  and  aaora  txftnttj. 
tbm  aapUnaUon  is  that  no  provlalon 
ma<i  a  for  tfaallng  with  the  problems  that 
wotild  m  iaa  wban  collective  bargaining 
t     The  law  coi 


plain  b] 
that  th« 


^losUbU 
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The  Labor  Relations  Act  doaa  not  deal 
the  subject  matter  of  collective  bargalnl 
wagee,  hours,  working  conditions, 
the  Government  provided  no  adequate 
chtnery  and  pollclaa  for  securing 
and  friendly  adjustment  of 
about  these  vital  matters,  industrial 
was  stimulated.  When  the  nstlonal-def4 
program  got  under  way.  a  rash  of  st 
broke  out  over  the  country  about  Just 
problems.  A  Labor  Division  was  hi 
set  up  In  the  Office  of  Production 
ment  to  deal  with  them,  which  dupll 
the  meager  facilities  of  the  United 
Conciliation  Service.  Both  proved  ln« 
tlve.  and  a  third  agency  was  hastily  crc 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 
Board  soon  ^ound  ItseK  making  declsloi 
the  foim  of  recommendations,  which 
wages  and  granted  maintenance  of 
bership,  among  other  conditions.  If 
reconunendatlona  were  not  accepted  by  ( 
party,  the  Oovemment  took  over  the  li 
try.  Thus,  voluntary  mediation  ended 
a  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
Lewis'  ccal  miners  wrecked  this  when 
Board  decided  against  a  cloaed  shop  in 
tain  mlnea. 

Then  came  the  war:  and  It  will  be 
that  the  War  Labor  program  dk!  not 
out  to  be  a  compulsory  program  with 
Oo-emment  fixing  details  of  the  labor 
gain.     The  pledge  not  to  strike  or  Ic 
made  with  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
llshed  by  sgreement  of  representatives 
bor  and  industry.     This  voluntary 
after  the  manner  of  ooUaetlva  bargainlng.7 
proposed  and   accepted  as  a  subsututaj 
compulsory  legisUUon  passed  by  the  Hoi; 
Representatlvss  and  pending  In  tba 
toward  the  end  of  1941. 

By  1943.  however.  Congraaa  had 
War  Labor  Board  the  power  and  the 
to  provide  by  order  the  wages  and 
and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  « 
Included  in  collectlva-bargal 
enU)  governing  the  relatlooa  of 
parties  to  labor  disputes.  Directive  of 
supplanted  collective  bargaining  as 
method  of  sdjusttng  labor  relstions  and 
Ing  terms  (rf  employncnt.  To  be  sure. 
compulsion  was  naoHaary  under  war 
tions.  but  it  was  not  fonaaan  and  pla 
Ws  drifted  into  it  whtla  struggling  to 
tain  voluntary  methods. 

The  Smlth-Connally  Act.  which  fc 
this  compulsory  policy,  also  provided 
so-called  coollng-otf  period,  for  Ocverni 
conducted  strike  votaa.  for  plants  to  be 
over  by  the  Oovemment.  for  prohibit 
atrlkes  in  such  planu.  and  for  other 
tlons.     But  despite  this  law.  if  not 
or  it.  labor  strife  mcraasad.  and  mines  or  ] 
tories  operated  by  the  Oovemment  have 
ahut  down  by  strikes  Just  like  privstaly 
aged  enterprises. 

After  tiie  war  ended  the  Oovemn-ient 
ed  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  die 
terms  of  labor  contracts.  An  Bzscutlvs] 
der  authorised  free  bargaining  about 
provided  no  price  inoreasas  would  result 
such  a«ion.  But  by  that  time  collective 
gaining  had  become  a  lost  art.  and  the 
emment  itself  did  not  know  the  p.tr'  it 
to  play  in  It.  As  a  rasxUt  we  had  ;.ie 
sulkes  last  jsar  with  lost 
breaking  all  raoorda.  And  we  en£ 
by  Government  fact-finding  boards 
the  pattern  of  wage  Increases  after  all 

8o  our  legislative  and  admlnlatratlve 
ods  of  controlling  labor  relatione  hava 
us  much  that  we  didn't  want,  and 
wanted  most  we  dldnt  get. 

m 
Ihera   are  many   who  think   that 
powerful    and    well-financed    national 
organlaatlons  are  pitted  against  great 
pkyytaff  oorporaUons.  the  Insfvltabls 
either  industrial  war  on  •  grand  seals 


consxuning  public;  and 
ae  Oovemment  may  be 
conditions  of  employ- 
Bment  and  workers.  pub> 
)llc  opinion  will  force  It 
is  expressed  In  the  c\ir- 
ibor   courts,  and   other 
ig  or  reatrletlng  atrlkes 
controversies  to  conv> 
some  kind. 
Btantlally  what  we  had 
lod.     Tet   1944  aaw  the 
[atrlkes  on  record  up  to 
Idlvldual   and  collective 
t>ut  done  away  with  and 
It  .vera  fixed  by  Oovem- 
lagementa  and  free  labor 
maintained  under  this 
most    employers    and 
the   lesson,   they   are 
to   such    a   program, 
with  their  inability  to 
peacefully    may    force 
Bory  arbitration;  but  the 
Icoun tries  as  well  as  our 
\t  only  s  police  state  can 
brk. 
3ular  support,  also,  for 
have  built  up  powerfvil 
ilch   need   to  be   made 
laws   as    monopolistie 
IS  sre.     Coal  operators, 
combine  to  choke  off 
mtil  they  get  the  price 
Be  workers  can  combine 
intil  they  get  the  wage 
lers  of  an  electric-light 
by  law  to  give  con- 
though  losing  money, 
a  company,  through  a 
shut  that  sendee  down 
(immunity  Into  dark- 
Is     M    actions    by    labor 
so  the  argument  goea, 
tn  given  a  special  license 
Inst  monopiolles.    Labor 
Itbln  the  law. 
>  unions,  farmers'  organl- 
^empted   from  antitrust 
Ay  unions  are  comblna- 
Ip'   lUon  among  workers. 
td-.e  wagea  and  working 
whole    industries:    and 
andardlse  products  and 
the  Government  lends 
ans  of  farmers  to  help 
products  until  they  can 
at.    These  Government 
I  to  labor  and  agriculture 
law  to  deal   with  eco- 
11s  brought  on  by  com- 
bers and  workers.  Just  as 
ere  directed  a^Unat  tha 
^opolies.   To  say  thsy  are 
riolate   the   law   and   to 
(or  farmers)  to  compete 
^ther  is  to  Ignore  history 
It  has  been  made  since 
of  Adam  Smith's  days, 
the  fear  of  tmion  mo- 
lndi»try-wlde  bargain- 
bargaining  is  one  of 
ployers  are  pressing  on 
^  very   purpose  of  union 
Itandardlze    wages   and 
that   employers   will 
f  good  management,  and 
labor  than  their  com- 
ly  any  bona  fide  union, 
started   locaUy.   soon 
rs  to  organize  the  whole 
Economic    forces    have 
become  the  national 
It  of  thsm  are.    A  law 
kbor  eontraettng  on  an 
ly  result  in  unions  In- 
from  each  aeparats 
M  current  actual  prac- 
|ti8uaUy  have  their  way; 
that  the  tarms  agreed 
It  or  two  sst  the  stand* 
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ards  for  the  whole  Industry.  But  becatise 
employers  are  reluctant  to  organize  nation- 
ally for  labor  bargaining,  strikes  multiply  to 
force  all  competing  employers  to  adopt  the 
same  standards. 

Bo  far  as  this  relucunce  Is  due  to  fear  of 
antitrust  laws.  It  seems  to  have  little  basis 
In  fact.  All  industries  have  their  national 
trade  associations  for  dealing  with  trade 
problems,  but  most  of  them  shun  labor  prob- 
lems. These  organizations  have  frequently 
come  into  confiict  with  the  Sherman  Act. 
But  I  know  of  no  employers'  association  that 
has  ever  been  prosecuted  as  a  monopoly,  if 
It  confined  itself  to  dealing  with  labor — 
defined  by  law  as  not  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  lack  of  employers'  organizations  for  labor 
bargaining  Is  a  distinct  weakness  in  our 
Industrial  relations. 

To  be  sure  there  are  dangers  to  the  public 
In  possible  Nation-wide  strikes,  or  collusion 
against  consumers  between  industry-wide 
organizations  of  employers  and  workers. 
The  purpose  of  public  control  of  industrial 
relations  Is  to  provide  ssfeguards  against 
Just  such  dangers.  But  if  we  are  to  have 
unions  at  all.  they  will  be  national  unions, 
and  in  Industries  whose  markets  are  Nation- 
'  wide  they  will  bargain  nationally.  It  seems 
as  futile  to  try  to  stop  this  as  to  compel 
employers  to  sell  only  to  local  customers. 

Public  opinion  generally,  despite  Its  con- 
demnation of  union  abuses  and  reckless  use 
of  the  strike  weapon,  still  feels  that  freedom 
at  workers  to  combine  In  labor  unions  for 
bargaining  purposes  Is  somehow  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  democratic  political 
Institutions  and  with  free  private  enterprise. 
Even  those  who  favor  the  strongest  antiunion 
laws  are  careftil  to  provide  In  their  bills  for 
"full  freedom  of  association,  self-organiza- 
tion, and  designation  of  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing."  No  better  proof  of  this 
public  feeling  Is  needed  than  the  policy  of 
the  western  Allies  in  defeated  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  Japan.  Among  the  first  steps 
taken  to  build  democracy  In  the  former  Nazi 
and  Fascist  countries  was  to  proclaim  free- 
dom for  workers  to  form  and  Join  unions. 
Revival  of  suppressed  free  labor  movements 
hns  been  stimulated  and  organization  of  new 
self-governing  unions  encouraged.  Appar- 
ently those  who  framed  the  policy  felt  that 
democracy  cculd  not  be  built  in  those  coun- 
tries without  union  organizations  like  those 
that  thrive  under  free  governments.  And  it 
Is  to  be  noted  that  this  policy  has  brought 
no  public  opposition  in  the  United  States. 

Plainly  the  tumultuous  labor  relations  we 
have  experienced  since  the  Wagner  Act  was 
paascd.  and  the  failure  of  Oovemment  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Industrial  strife,  have  not 
changed  the  minds  of  most  of  our  people  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  protecting 
labor's  right  to  organize  and  encouraging 
the  practice  of  collective   bargaining. 

XV 

The  foregoing  indicates.  I  think,  that  any 
constructive  program  for  controlling  labor 
relations  must  be  predicated  on  continua- 
tion of  the  collective-bargaining  policy  Con- 
gress adopted  with  the  Wagner  Act.  Yet 
the  problems  which  have  aroused  the  pub- 
lic to  the  need  of  more  Government  control 
have  grown  out  of  this  policy.  What  then 
Is  needed  in  the  way  of  additional  controls 
and  Improvements  to  make  the  policy  work 
to  the  public  ends  stated  in  the  act  Itself: 
Reduction  of  Indtistrlal  strife  and  unrest, 
stabilisation  of  wage  rates  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  friendly  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial dUputes? 

In  trying  to  perfect  the  policy  we  must 
understand  the  llmiutions  of  the  tools 
we  use  Oovemment  control.  There  Is  a 
common  misconception  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  all  powerful.  If  it  passes  a  law, 
say  to  forbid  certain  kinds  of  strikes  or 
some  customary  management  or  union  prac- 
tice, and  the  law  has  teeth  hi  it.  it  is  thought 
that  the  prohibited  practices  will  rsally  dis- 


appear, except  for  a  violation  here  and  there 
for  which  those  responsible  can  be  punished. 
Then  there  Is  the  notion  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  public  does  control,  the  results 
are  necessarily  fair  and  good  and  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

But  relations  between  teachers  and  public 
schools  are  completely  controlled  by  public 
authorities.--  They  license  teachers  and  they 
frown  on  unions  among  them.  Strikes  to 
force  changes  in  salary  scales  fixed  by  legis- 
latures or  boards  of  education  are  obviously 
Illegal.  Nevertheless  beginning  In  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  last  summer,  a  wave  of  such  unlawful 
strikes  has  shut  down  schools  In  many  cities 
throughout  the  country.  In  Buffalo,  at 
least,  even  the  principals,  who  are  part  of 
the  management  of  the  schools.  Joined  the 
strikers.  There  Is  much  opinion  that  the 
public,  or  the  taxpayers,  have  not  done  right 
by  the  teachers,  and  usually  the  strikers 
have  triumphed  over  the  authorities  rather 
than  suffered  punishment  for  their  unlawful 
revolts.  Who  will  say  that  Oovemment  con- 
trol of  teacher  relations  has  been  in  the 
public  Interest  during  the  period  of  high 
price  of  provisions,  as  Adam  Smith  put  It. 
And  who  Is  In  a  position  to  say  that  the 
illegal  strikes,  picketing,  and  closing  of 
schools  have  not  contributed  as  much  as  the 
Government  controls  to  improving  teacher 
relations  and  meeting  the  public  responsibil- 
ity for  educating  the  young. 

Government  control  may  have  Just  as  bad 
effects  as  lack  of  control.  And  the  Oovem- 
ment alone  cannot  fairly  and  effectively 
control  industrial  relations  any  more  than 
it  can  maintain  law,  order,  and  Justice  gen- 
erally without  the  fild  of  self-governing  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  like  the  family, 
the  church,  professional  societies,  trade  as- 
sociations, better  business  bureaus,  etc.,  and- 
the  codes  and  traditions  they  develop.  Pri- 
vate governments,  the  p>olltical  scientists  call 
them,  and  industrial  managements  and 
labor  unions  are  such  private  governments. 
When  these  enter  into  collective-bargaining 
agreements  they  set  up  Joint  industrial  gov- 
ernments which  Institutionalize  labor  rela- 
tionships with  codes,  traditions,  and  norms 
of  conduct  that  are  the  basic  elements  of 
social  control.  Despite  temporary  break- 
downs when  strikes  occur,  such  Industrial 
governments  are  maintaining  law.  order,  and 
Justice  in  industry  today  to  an  extent  that 
the  public  govemment  alone  could  never 
achieve. 

Just  as  international  law  has  been  slowly 
developing  over  the  years  through  confer- 
ences, agreements,  decisions,  and  precedents, 
so  Industrial  law  has  been  developing 
through  similar  collectlve-bargalnin|$  cus- 
toms and  practices;  through  union  agree- 
ments, and  decisions,  and  precedents  made 
in  administering  and  interpreting  them.  If 
we  would  have  effective  public  control,  the 
Government  must  build  its  program  on  this 
industrial  law.  and  on  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  made  and  developed.  What  happens 
when  this  necessity  is  disregarded  is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  public  furor  over  the  bil- 
lion dollar  portal-to-portal  suits.  These,  by 
the  way,  though  following  the  course  of  law 
In  the  courts,  seem  to  be  regarded  as  greater 
threats  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  than 
the  strikes  that  unions  carry  on. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has  freed 
the  forces  that  make  for  union  organization 
and  collective  bargaining,  and  thereby  It 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  private  indus- 
trial law  making  through  which  Government 
control  is  made  practical  and  effective.  Its 
basic  provisions  must  therefore  be  retained, 
and  Government  policy  grounded  In  them. 
But  the  act  has  also  developed  some  abuses 
which  obstruct  rather  than  promote  agree- 
ment between  labor  and  management.  It  Is 
folly,  therefore,  to  hold  that  no  changes  In 
It  are  necessary.  But  if  the  collective-bar- 
gaining policy  is  to  achieve  lU  ptirposes.  any 
amendments  made  must  strengthen  such 
bargaining,  not  weaken  It. 


To  strengthen  the  policy,  an  amendment 
Is  needed  that  will  require  uniot\s  to  bargain 
collectively,  as  well  as  employers.  On  the 
assumption  that  unions  exist  primarily  for 
bargaining  purposes— which  is  true  enough — 
the  obligation  was  imposed  only  on  em- 
ployers. But  this  stimulated  a  take-lt-or^ 
leave-it  attitude  on  the  part  of  not  a  few 
tinions,  and  the  omission  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

Slmilarlly  the  act  does  not  make  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to  dis- 
criminate against  employers  who  form  or 
Join  employers'  assoclstlons.  Neither  does 
it  encotu^ge  organization  among  employers 
as  It  does  among  working  people.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  act  should  not  treat 
management  and  labor  alike  in  these  re- 
spects, and  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
would  strengthen  the  bargaining  policy.  To 
make  sure  of  such  equal  treatment,  some 
countries  define  labor  unions  as  organisa- 
tions either  of  employers  or  workers  for  col- 
lective-bargaining purposes.  As  our  unions 
have  grown  in  membership  and  power,  some 
of  them  have  tipped  the  scales  with  more 
bargaining  strength  than  the  employers. 
This  tends  to  make  the  unions  head.<;trong, 
conciliation  and  mutual  agreement  more 
difficult.  The  policy,  however,  is  predicated 
on  equal  bargaining  pown-.  Many  proposed 
amendments  would  weaken  unions  as  a 
means  of  equalization.  This  would  be  a 
backward  step.  It  would  lessen  responsibil- 
ity, and  stimulate  warfare  rather  than  in- 
dustrial law  makng.  The  constructive  way 
is  to  encourage  employers  to  organize  to 
match  the  strength  of  the  unions. 

Another  change  in  the  act  is  necessary  to 
prevent  Interference  by  a  minority  with  the 
functioning  of  a  union  chosen  by  a  majority 
to  act  as  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive. Some  unions  have  called  strikes  to 
compel  employers  to  deal  with  them  after 
they  had  lost  elections  which  resulted  In 
another  union  being  certified  as  the  legal 
representative.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  act.  and  should  be  made  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  A  closely  related 
problem  is  the  practice  of  a  few  unions  to 
boycott  products  made  by  members  of  an- 
other union  which  has  been  legally  desig- 
nated bargaining  agen^.  This  too  can  be 
met  by  defining  the  practice  as  unfair  un- 
der the  act.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also, 
that  a  more  precise  definition  of  bargaining 
units  would  also  be  helpful. 

These  are  examples  of  the  t3rpes  of  amend- 
ment that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
adopt  in  order  to  strengthen  the  collective- 
bargaining  policy  of  the  law.  By  the  same 
token  we  must  be  ever  watchful  to  reject 
amendments  that  are  constantly  being 
offered  that  would  have  the  contrary  effect. 
For  example  there  are  proposals  for  taking 
away  rights  of  employees,  unions  and  their 
officers  under  the  act.  If  they  misbehave  in 
certain  ways.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
say  that  the  management  of  a  corporation 
or  its  officers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  act  for 
the  owners  becaxise  they  have  committed 
some  unfair  labor  practice,  as  to  prohibit 
a  \mion  or  its  officers  to  represent  or  bar- 
gain for  the  employees.  Certainly  bargain- 
ing and  adjustment  of  disputes  would  not 
be  furthered  by  such  legislation.  Proposals 
of  this  kind  would  disorder,  not  control  in- 
dustrial relations. 

I  have  mentioned  the  futility  of  trjrlng  to 
stop  the  growth  of  industry-wide  bargaining. 
A  safeguard  against  Its  abuse  has  already 
been  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ita 
decision  that  If  unions  conspire  with  em- 
ployers to  fix  prices  or  monopolize  articles  of 
commerce  they  are  as  guilty  as  the  employers, 
and  subject  to  the  same  penalties.  Protec- 
tion against  dangers  that  might  grow  out  of 
legitimate  bargaining  on  an  Industry  basis 
can  be  provided  by  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  agencies  which  conciliate,  mediate, 
arbitrate,  and  otherwise  direct  the  process 
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of  eoUecUve  bargftlntng. 
IWMMiUv  deacnbe. 

tt  f  public  Interwt  is  furthered  by  the 
qargalnlng  becaim  U  provide*  a 
base  for  tndustrtal  guftirnment.  It 
the  area  of  law  and  peace  over  a 
whole  likd\tttr7.  Jtut  as  the  king's  law  and 
wore  extended  over  a  whole  nation  to 
If  the  petty  rule  and  warring  of  feudal 
provides  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial prodBdmsa  for  satUlng  and  decldtag  cob- 
troversic  ■  In  aoecatlance  with  law.  Tk«  Mi- 
lectlve  a  sreement  Is  the  umiiimmri  Of  tMs 
goecran  ent.  and  the  euitraM.  praeadanta. 
and  dae  slons  constitute  the  body  of  com- 
mon Um  uatrlal  law.  Periodical  conferences 
of  rapm  antatlves  of  management  and  labor 
provide   lew  laws. 

On  a  (mall  scale  such  governments  exist 
also  in  !  he  plant  or  plants  of  a  single  em- 
ployer. But  the  smaller  the  scale,  the  less 
stable  tJie  governments;  and  the  tradltlona 
of  eomn  on  interest  In  the  Industry  of  both 
aauMgeiient  and  labor  are  slower  to  grow. 

so  the  ■BaU-acale  governments  can  rarely 
afford  s  psnaanent  Independent  Judiciary 
in  ths  1  orm  of  an  \unplre.  Impartial  chair- 
man, or  adjustment  board.  This  Institution 
grows  or  ly  under  Industry-wide  govemmenu, 
or  whert  a  great  employing  corporation  oper- 
atea  ma  ij  plants  covering  large  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  thli  connection  a  realistic  program  of 
Oovemr  tent  control  would  correct  a  weak- 
ness in  1  he  Judicial  system  of  the  private  In- 
dustrial governments,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  means  tor  embodying  the  private 
industrlU  law  into  public  law.  Contrary  to 
tba  pnutlc*  in  other  countries  where  com- 
pmeta  b«twaen  managemenu  and  unions  are 
treated  as  gentlemen's  agreements.  In  the 
Cnlted  States  they  are  legal  contracts  en- 
forclble  in  the  courts.  The  common  com- 
plaints kbout  violations  of  union  contracts 
make  pain  that  ordinary  cowts  are  not 
e<iuippo  1  to  administer  Justice  under  indus- 
trial lei's.  On  the  other  hand  the  Judicial 
proceeset  developed  under  union  agreements 
are  still  in  rudimentary  form.  The  judges 
are  still  in  the  drcult-ridlng  stage — tempo- 
rary Itinerant  referees,  arbitrators,  umpirea. 

Nothl  ig  Illustrates  better  the  need  of  an 
organiztd  system  of  Industrial  adjudication 
t'  'n  tiis  dispute  between  John  Lewis  and 
Secretar  f  at  the  Interior  Krug  which  brought 
on  the  recent  coal  strike.  The  question 
about  uhlch  they  differed  was  whetho-  the 
agreemeat  between  the  union  and  Mr.  Krug 
could  o/  could  not  be  canceled  before  the 
atafSa  I'ere  returned  to  private  ownership. 
Tldi  ot  vioxisly  was  Justiciable  under  the 
terms  o '  the  contract.  But  when  the  case 
got  to  t  be  courts,  the  Issues  were  about  in- 
JtmctloiA.  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act.  and 
about  a  lot  of  other  things  in  which  lawyers 
are  learned.  Punitive  remedies  for  viola- 
tions ot  agreements  can  help  little  because 
In  the  (ourse  of  their  working  relationships 
manage  nent  and  employees  are  unwittingly 
violatinj ;  agreements  almoet  every  day.  The 
need  's  ;  or  an  independent  Judiciary  to  apply 
and  int  srpret  the  industrial  law  developed 
under  t  le  custoois  and  practices  of  coUec- 
tlve-tar  ;alnlng  agreements. 

TbJs  <  o«a  not  require  an  elaborate  system 
of  lahoi  courts  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment, i  \a  act  Ql  Congress  is  needed,  however, 
requirtn;  every  union  contract  to  include  a 
provlslo  1  that  all  grievaaoM  n'Wr^t  luifdHr  tt, 
and  all  dl^MBtes  about  Ita  m«Hrii«  alwll  ka 
aettled  >y  arbitration  If  they  cannot  be  ad- 
JtKted  I  y  mutual  consent.  Then  If  they  fsa 
or  are  u  aable  to  set  up  their  own  arbitration 
•ystem.  there  should  be  made  available  an 
Inductrlal  arbitration  tribunal  to  which 
•ttbar  fvty  may  refer  esses  for  final  and 
This  is  not  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  ordinary  saaiae  of  the  term. 
It  woulc  merely  substitute  an  sffective  indua- 
trlal  ju  liclal  system  for  deciding  disputes 
under  labor  agreements  In  place  c€ 


arlaing 


the  regular  courts  which  theoreUcally   arc 


already    empowered    to   decide   such 
Puultc  opinion  both  among  unions  snO 
agement   favors  such    sdjudicatlon   of 
putes  under  agreements.     The  Ooveri 
would  merely  extend  their  own  cudtom_ 
practice,  and  make  certain  that  the 
system  works  to  prevent  work 

But  when  agreements  <.xpJre  or  are  to ' 
vls«d.  or  new  agreements  are  to  be  ma( 
differences  are  not  Justiciable.     These 
troversles   have   been   causing   our   grt 
industrial  wars,  since  the  Labor  Relatlc 
lias  made  strikes  for  union  recognition 
necessary.    True,  most  disputes  of  this 
are  settled  peacefully  by  collective 
Ing.    nevertheless    It    Is    the    dlsagreei 
about   making   or   changing   contracts 
bring  on  the  great  strikes  and  labor 
and  pose  the  moat  dUDcult  prcblenas  of 
control. 

In  international  affairs  we  have 
that  wars  cannot   be   prevented   unit 
organise    for    peace,    and    establish 
metbods  snd  procedurss  for  constUtat 
vpstigation.     conciliations,     mutual     sd] 
mcnt    and    voluntary    arbitration.     But 
have  not  jet  learned  that  we  need 
machinery,    organised    methods   and 
llshed  procedures  to  prevent  industrial 
ernments  from  breaking  down  when  the  i 
tracts  which  set  them  up  expire  In  the 
servse  of  the  term.     Inatead  we  have 
content    with    haphazard    Government 
terventlon  by  the  United  States  Concilia 
Service,  or  by  so-called  fact-finding 
as  often  after  the  wars  are  on  aa  before 
have  begun.     Actually  the  contracts  do  i 
really  terminate.     For  the  seniority,  pei 
promotion,    transfer,    and    work-a 
rules  provided  In  the  agreements  are 
nent   rights   that   continue   in   effect 
changed   by   mutual   consent.    There 
hiatus  In  reality  between  agreements, 
this  is  the  most  powerful  factor  that 
lective  bargaining  provides  for  malnUl 
industrial   peace. 

The  Labor  Relations  Act  compels  bar| 
Ing.     Why  should  not  conciliations  or 
tion  also  be  compelled?     The  principle 
same.     As   alread>    indicated    much   of 
criticism  of  this  law  la  more  Justly  ascril 
the  lack  of  adequate  mediation  machi 
Whenever  a  critical  labor  situation,  as  dt 
the  defense  and  war  periods,  or  during 
wage    and    price    strikes    of    last    year. 
boards  are  created,  and  these  usually 
Into  compulsory  arbitration  because  met 
procedures,  and  traditions  of  mediation 
not  become  established 

For  the  very  reason  that  a  program  of  ( 
emment  contr(4  baaed  on  collective 
ing  cannot  compel  agreement,  it  must  i 
mediation  and  organise  an  adequate 
istratlon    of    It.     Once    this    Is    done 
absurdity  of  laws  requiring  so-called 
off      periods      and      Government-condt 
strike  votes  will  become  CTldent. 
machinery,  if  properly  designed  and  < 
settles   disputes,   not   strikes.    There 
Important  distinction  'between  the  two; 
the   measure   of   the    effectiveness    of 
method  of  control  Is  the  number  of  tt 
It  prevents,  not  the  number  it  settle*: 
the  strike  itself  la  a  method  of  settlei 
the  war  method. 

If  therefrre,  strike  notices  have  to  be 
at   any   time   before   the   whole 
mediation   la  completed,  and   this  seta 
time  for  the  expected  cooling  to  be^ln.  j 
effect  la  to  heat  rather  than  cool 
during  the  periods  of  collective 
or  conciliauon   when  cool   heads  are 
needed.    ThU  is  what  actually  happened  l 
dcr  the  Smlth-Connally  Act.  and  dl 
ments  and  strikes  were  thYis  stimulated. 

What    Is    needed    Is    a    mediation 
After    bargaining    has    ended    without 
agreement.    But  this  requires  that  the 
emment  moat  be  ever  ready  with  an 
llshed  organtetlon  and  i»t)oed\ires. 


In  the  methods  by 
twaen  management  and 
to   the   satisfaction   of 
iment    Is   prepared    to 
Ities   In    these   respects, 
rily  agree  to  maintain 
all  mediation  proceed- 
ipleted.     Here    again    ta 
which  needs  to  be  em- 
law.    Government  me- 
therefore,  tluit  while 
management  ahaU 
litlons  out  of  which  It 
3r  unions  sIulU  not  at- 
ige.     Because  the  Gov- 
to  do  this,  the  propa- 
itract.  no  work"  has  be- 
itised  many  nnnsoaaaary 

llation  organisation  la 
a  single  administrator 
[Important  thing  is  that 
lions,  and  the  Oovern- 
^e  obligations,  duties  to 
Ion  with  mediatory  ef- 
before  they  break  out 
lition  to  maintaining 
are  in  process,  there 
lltles  that  must  be  im- 
to  disputes,  if  media- 
re  in  preventing  strikes, 
of  the  Wagner  Act 
fuse  to  bargain  collac- 
laiated  into  poaitive 

duty  to  exert  every  ef« 

laintaln  collective  labor 
[adequate  notice  in  writ- 
Inges  in  agreements;   to 
ences  promptly  for  ne- 
or  new  proposals:   to 
ettle  all  diaputes.  what- 
such  conferences  be- 
>reeentaUves  of  employ- 
le  duty  to  reler  all  xui- 
\t  appropriate  Oovern- 
liation  or  other  assist- 
are  commonly  sttpu- 
ementa  with  employers, 
to  obligations   to   the 
}t    common.    I    propose 
prescribed  by  law. 
ly  that  what  mediation 
needs  to   be  streugth- 
|only  mean  Jobs  for  more 
sponslblUtles  like  these 
lagement  and  workers 
the  Government's  con- 
It  legal  penalties  will  be 
forcmg  them.     What  is 
lits  of  law  and  order  in 
iversles.  and  these  can 
by    orderly    pr(x;eduiea 
^tlon  agency  with  appro- 
landling  different  kinds 
ten    pressing   and   exer- 
meeting  their  obilga- 
/ith  the  mediation  proc- 
want  to  use  the  strike 
But  this  is  not  poa- 
iment  mediation  meaa- 

Bted. 

:h  as  voluntary  arbltra- 

led  fact  finding  need  to 

the   mediation    system. 

of  it.  and  they  have 

tlve  than  they  might  be, 

[been   haphasardly  used. 

functions  In  the  system 
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ot  a  recommendation.  If  such  decisions  are 
well  publicized,  and  are  not  frequently  made 
ao  that  public  attention  can  be  centered  on 
them,  then  pressure  of  public  c^lnlon  Is 
mobilized  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
mendation, provided  the  men  who  made  it 
are  well  known  and  respected  for  their  im- 
partiality. 

There  is  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  par- 
tisan and  political  pressiu-es  will  not  pre- 
vent the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  media- 
tion organization  to  avoid  strikes  by  set- 
tling disputes.  But  here  again  induEtry-wide 
and  other  large-scale  bargaining  have  valu- 
able contributions  to  make.  Wherever  such 
bargaining  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
permanent  arbitrators  adjudicate  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  agreements.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  InvUe  these  industrial  Judges  to  as- 
sist as  mediators  in  negotiating  new  or  re- 
vised agreements  They  know  the  problems 
of  the  Industry,  and  both  parties  have  con- 
fidence In  them  if  they  have  functioned  well 
as  arbitrators.  Sometimes  the  adjudication 
functions  are  entrusted  to  an  adjtistment 
board  representing  labor  and  management  in 
the  Industry  aa  a  whole,  with  or  without  a 
neutral  umpire. 

Here  are  the  elements  of  a  complete  medi- 
ation system  within  Nation-wide  industries. 
Instead  of  discouraging  bargaining  machin- 
ery of  this  kind.  Government  policy  would 
serve  public  interests  better  if  It  encouraged 
them,  as  it  does  farmers,  piocessors  and  dis- 
tributors to  organize  cooperatives.  Such  In- 
dustrial home -rule  arrangements.  I  think, 
hold  the  greatest  promise  for  effective  main- 
tenance of  labor  peace.  If  industries,  or 
groups  of  Industries  were  helped  to  develop 
their  own  mediation  systems,  with  the  kind 
of  impartial  conciliators  they  would  Jointly 
select,  then  the  Government's  n^ediators  and 
arbitrators  would  have  to  be  men  of  equal 
caliber  and  experience.  They  could  neltr.er 
influence  nor  help  the  top  men  in  the  indus- 
trial set-up  if  they  were  not;  and  both  man- 
agement and  labor  would  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  it  that  Goveriunent  me- 
diators are  top-notch  men. 

VI 

This  completes  the  Improvements  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  immediately  necessary  to 
make  Government  control  based  on  a  col- 
lective-bargaining policy  work  more  effec- 
tively to  safeguard  public  Interests.  The 
compulsions  in  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  obligatory 
mediation,  and  the  adjudication  of  disputes 
about  interpretation  of  agreements,  are 
nominal,  not  punitive,  and  are  based  on  the 
customs  and  rules  developed  through  the 
collective-bargaining  process. 

I  offer  no  suggestions  for  regulating  unions 
by  law,  not  because  they  must  be  kept  free 
of  all  Government  regulation,  but  because 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  their  Internal 
affairs  at  present,  to  devise  effective  regula- 
tions that  will  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  Smlth-Connally  Act  provided  that  every 
strike  ballot  shall  have  printed  on  it  the 
question :  "Do  you  wish  to  authorize  this  in- 
terruption of  war  production?"  The  as- 
sumption vas  apparently  that  union  ofll- 
clals  wanted  strikes  and  if  the  Government 
took  a  secret  ballot  on  this  question,  the 
workers  would  mostly  vote  "no."  But  what 
most  of  them  did  was  to  vote  "yes. '  The  at- 
tempts to  outlaw  closed  shops,  without  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  they  meet,  have  proved 
futile  in  the  SUtes.  and  a  Federal  act  Is  not 
likely  to  fare  any  better.  I  see  no  objection 
to  requiring  unions  to  register,  and  file 
financial  reports,  constitutions,  etc.;  or  to  re- 
quiring that  partisan  political  contributions 
shall  be  voluntary.  This  has  been  tried,  but 
the  laws  have  not  changed  labor  relations  for 
the  better. 

Our  courts  have  been  regulating  imions 
for  very  many  years.  They  hear  and  decide 
numerotis  cases  in  which  members  of  local 
unions  complain  of  violations  of  union  con- 


stitutions fx  bylaws,  arbitrary  expulsion 
from  membership,  and  autocratic  practices 
by  union  officials.  But  whether  a  statute  will 
accomplish  any  more  than  the  court  de- 
cisions have  done,  we  do  not  know.  If.  how- 
ever, such  legislation  is  to  be  adopted  to  im- 
prove labor  relations,  we  would  have  to 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  management 
as  well  as  unions.  For  the  same  kind  of 
autocratic  practices  occur  within  the  man- 
agement hierarchies,  as  within  union  organ- 
izations. Both  are  responsible  for  bad  labor 
relations.  Until  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain of  the  effects  of  regulatory  legislation. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  try  it. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  with  suggesting  that 
the  predominantly  voluntary  methods  out- 
lined above  offer  the  beet  course  of  action 
for  perfecting  Government  control  of  indus- 
trial relations  founded  on  a  collective-bar- 
gaining policy.  To  those  who  think  that 
laws  with  teeth  in  them  can  improve  htunan 
relations  like  those  between  workers  and 
managers,  this  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  Is  that  in  democratic 
countries,  strong  laws  providing  for  compul- 
sory settlements  and  restrictions  on  strikes 
have  proved  less  effective  in  maintaining 
peace  and  amity  in  labor  relations,  than  the 
apparently  weak  voluntary,  conciliatory 
methods. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OKZGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  7  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Cartel  System."  delivered 
by  Edward  H.  Levi,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School,  before  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  New  Council  of  American 
Business,  on  March  13.  1947.  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Mr  President,  the  Gtovernment  Print- 
ing OfiQce  Informs  me  that  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Levi  will  take  about 
3y2  pages  of  the  Record  and  will  cost 
$248.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   CAETEL   STSTEM 

(By  Edward  H.  Levi,  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School) 
During  the  war  years  the  cartel  system,  the 
system  of  restrictive  control  of  business 
through  private  International  arrangements, 
became  a  topic  of  popular  conversation.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  revelations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  at  various  Senate 
committees,  among  them,  the  Trumar  Kil- 
gore.  and  Bone  committees.  The  revelations 
indicated  that  American  production  had  been 
drastically  limited,  if  not  prevented,  through 
cartel  arrangements:  that  divisions  of  terri- 
tory harmful  to  American  interests  had  been 
effected,  and  that  cartels  generaUy  had  been 
used  by  the  German  Government  as  instru- 
ments of  war  in  peacetime.  Cartels  were 
used  by  the  Germans  to  support  espionage 
groups  and  to  obtain  vital  Information  con- 
cerning weapons  of  warfare  produced  in  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States.  More 
than  that,  cartels  were  used  as  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon  to  weaken  industry  throughout 
Kurope  at  the  expense  of  the  expanding  ana 


ever  more  dominant  German  monopolies. 
The  spheres  of  Infiuence  explicitly  given  to 
Germany  through  private  cartel  treaties  an- 
ticipated the  Hitler  march  through  Europe. 
Because  the  cartel  system  was  carried  to  its 
perfection  by  Nazi  Germany  we  came  to  think 
of  cartels  as  one  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
authoritarian  government  and  as  enemies  ot 
democracy. 

But  we  forget  quickly.  Cartels  vrere  oper- 
ating prior  to  the  First  World  War  and  they 
were  then  German-dominated.  Through  the 
control  over  American  patents  and  suppos- 
edly American  firms  Germany  prior  to  the 
First  World  War  almost  succeeded  In  crip- 
pling the  ir.dustrlal  military  potential  of  this 
country.  The  president  of  the  Bayer  Co.,  Dr. 
Hugo  Schweitzer,  was  complimented  on  hi* 
work  of  industrial  sabotage  prior  to  our  en- 
trance in  the  First  World  War,  and  was  told 
by  his  Geijnan  superiors  that  his  accomplish- 
ments could  be  compared  to  the  work  of  an 
army  leader  who  had  succeeded  "In  destroy- 
ing 3  railroads  of  40  cars  containing  4,500,000 
pounds  ol^  explosives." 

After  the  last  war  President  Wilson  warned 
of  our  need  to  build  an  American  chemical 
industry.  He  sUted  that  the  German 
chemical  Industry  "was  and  may  well  be 
again  a  thoroughly  knit  monopoly,  capable 
of  exercising  a  competition  of  a  peculiarly 
insidious  and  dangerous  kind."  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1924  boasted  that 
through  its  power  to  issue  licenses  on  seiaed 
patents  it  had  destroyed  the  German  mo- 
nopoly. We  forgot  quickly  then.  We  not 
only  helped  to  rebuild  German  Industry  but 
we  willingly  entered  into  restrictive  arrange- 
ments with  the  successors  of  the  firms  that 
had  previously  tried  to  dominate  us.  We 
permitted  German  firms  which  had  been 
seized  In  this  country  to  go  back  to  German- 
dominated  cartel  ownership.  We  entered 
into  private  territorial  arrangements  which 
kept  American  firms  out  of  foreign  markets. 
We  entered  into  patent  licensing  agreements 
which  gave  German  firms  control  over  Amer- 
ican production. 

And  we  permitted  Germany,  which  we  re- 
garded as  weak  and  feeble,  to  evade  the  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  through  the  use 
of  cartel  agreements  and  cartel -controlled 
companies.  For  example,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  the  German  firm  of 
Carl  Zeiss  was  not  permitted  to  manufacture 
military  optical  Instruments.  In  1931  Carl 
Zeiss  created  a  manufacturing  subsidiary  in 
Holland  which  It  controlled,  and  using  this 
as  a  dodge,  continued  Its  military  businefs. 
The  Zeiss  firm  explained  some  years  later 
in  a  letter  to  Bausch  &  Lomb  that  It  had 
done  this  "because  it  had  at  no  time  the 
Intention  to  allow  our  business  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  military  business  to  rest."  It 
was  this  same  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss  that  entered 
into  restrictive  arrangements  with  the  Amer- 
ican firm  of  Bausch  ft  Lomb  imder  which 
"the  American  firm  could  not  seU  military 
instruments  directly  or  indirectly  to  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  United  States  until  Carl 
Zeiss  agreed"  and  under  which  the  American 
company  was  required  "to  set  up  a  special 
department  which  would  handle  research 
and  development  of  mlUtary  instnimenta.** 
with  the  Germany  company  being  given  the 
right  to  veto  and  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  head  of  this  department. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  Germany's  arma- 
ment program  was  the  firm  of  Frledrick 
Krupp.  "As  a  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, this  firm  was  required  to  destroy  ita 
machinery  and  implements  of  war.  In  order 
to  evade  the  treaty,  Krupp  transferred  its 
patents,  its  licenses,  ani  Its  secret  processes 
of  mantifacture  to  s  Swedish  armament 
manufacturer,  Bofors,  in  exchange  for  a 
block  of  that  company's  stock.  While  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission  was  supervising 
German  disarmament,  Krupp  continued 
with  its  manufacture  of  new  types  of  heavy 
artilleries,    tanks,    antiaircraft,   grtf    masks. 
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«y 

not  tme  that  aome  Ailfed  oflldala 
know  what  was  bappmlof  In  the 
between  the  two  wan.     The  Brlttah 
itatlve  of  the  Inter-AIlfed  Oommls- 
I  Ml  wrri^Dg  German  dtsarmament  stated 
IB  a  p«  }llc  Vctxire  in  1923 : 

pi  this  ccuntry  flatter  ooraelves  that 
ended  on  January  10,  1930;  a  future 
generation  may  yet  deaerlbe  the  period  In 
re  are  Ihrlnf  aa  an  armistice  during 
the  war  was  continued  by  other 
methoci  i  than  rifle  and  bowitaer.  only  to  be 
resume  I  in  all  Ka  eamai  horrors  after  the 
lapse  o'  a  few  amhtfoous  years." 

We  1  new  that  while  Oermany  was  pro- 
hibited from  manufacturing  munitions  by 
the  pet  ice  treaties  the  Oennan  I.  O.  Par- 
benlnd  istrl*  firms  were  making  and  Import- 
ing mUttary  ezploslres  aa  early  as  1925  and. 
In  addition,  had  entered  Into  arrangements 
eoatrol  ing  the  production  of  ezploelTes 
througliout  the  world.  A  rqvaHntatlre  of 
the  Dntted  States  State  Department  told  a 
meetln ',  of  arms  manufacturers  In  1935, 
when  ( iermany  was  regarded  as  hopelessly 
tMt: 
ntot  nthsUndlng  the  fact  that  It  was 
that  Oermany  was  exporting  arms 
litlotis.  It  was  not  possible  from  a 
dlpkiiu4tle  standpoint  to  mention  Oermany 
dt  the  Centra]  Powers  in  this  connee- 
,  9lnoe  they  were  supposed  to  abide 
treaties  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Var- 

lerlod  between  1930-9S  was  a  period 
of  iuct  EssiTe  plans  to  give  flnanclil  aid  to 
Germany.  It  was  necessary  to  help  Oer- 
many b  Bcause  the  eoonomle  fotur  of  Burop* 
to  be  dependent  on  a  strong  Oer- 
Thls  period  was  also  the  time  when 
Oermai  y  regained  her  emtrol  oTer  the  In- 
tematii  nal  induatrlal  order  through  a  series 
of  sweeping  cartel  arranfements.  Some  of 
these  s  rrangements  were  worked  out  in  con- 
ference 1  In  New  York  in  1939.  The  Depart- 
ia«it  0  r  Jiistica  was  tKCormed  of 
f erenoe  i  by  aa  smmjMW  poat  card 
parent!  f  dectded  to  do  nothing  about  them. 
And  ncjthlng  waa  dooa  atamt  tha  agfeementa 

out  In  Kuropa. 
than  surprised  to 
what  had  been  gotnf  on. 
agreement  worksd  out  la  199  was 
the  ansttgement  betwasa  Iks  I.  O.  Parben- 
laduatile  aaa  tkm  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Hew 
Ths  agrasment  waa  termed  by  the 
to  be  a  "full  marriage.**  The  agrse- 
iraa  rsported  in  the  Maw  York  Times 
ater  tt  waa  made.  But  the  American 
public  did  not  raaJlae  that  the  agrsssasnt 
waa  no  lass  than  a  world -eoesriag  dlwlakia  of 
tcrrlta  y  and  aUoeatkn  at  baataMaa  arrange- 
ment qmlsr  which,  as  a  Standard  OU  aOdal 
"The  aasumptloa  la  taat  tha  I.  O. 
to  stay  out  of  the  oil  bartneas  and 
loing  to  stay  out  of  the  chemical  bual- 
as  that  has  no  iisarlng  oo  the 
'  Mar  did  the  Amsrtwa  pubUe 
untli  tha  rafaiaOoaa  of  the  Depart- 
it  c  t  Juatlea  and  tba  Saaats  commttteea 
w  1943  that  tiM  effect  of  this  arranga- 
it  k  ad  be-n  to  glsa  to  I.  O.  Parbenlndua- 
trle  ooptrol  over  stratagle  patenu  covering 
for  aaaking  synthetic  rubber  in 
.  Tbe  early  failure  to  provide 
kta  stock  pile  of  natural  rubber  and 
the  develofunant  of  a  synthaUc- 
program  In  this  eoualvy  ■«■%  b* 
on  tie  United  Staua  GavasavflBt. 
But  t|*  ■BwiUliiii  of  the  United  Stataa 
Oovan  ment  was  la  part  that  free  and  com- 
paUtlsi  I  anterprlae  would  bring  to  thla  coun- 
tij  aialk  afathetlc-rubbar  rtr-iilnpiaania  aa 
le.  Helthar  the  nnraraiawif 
Jnlted  Statea  nor  tha  ladiatij  of  this 
countr  raallaad  that  L  G.  Plarhaalndustrte 
had  a  '  ato  right  over  the  American  develop- 
Or  to  quou  a  Standard  OU 


again,   hat  *the  thing  that  U  really  holding 


us  tq>,  however,  Is  not  the  lack  of 
•    •    •    but  the  tnabfllty  of  oar 
(awanlng  thereby  I.  O.  Parben)  to 

permission  of  ttelr  government  to 
with  the  development  in  the  United 

Conferences  were  held   In    1909 
tween  ofllcala  of  I.  G.  Parben  and  the 
inlnum  Oo.  of  America.    The  result  of 
conferences  was  aa  agreement  finally 
eluded  In   1931  imdar  which  the  two 
paniea  pooled  tbatr  patents  covering  ; 
for  the  maanfaetiira  of  magnesium 
Magnesium    Development    Corp. 
American  public  did  not  reellae  that 
terms  of  the  agreement  I.  O. 
given  the  right  to  limit  the  Annerlcail' 
ductlon  of  magnesium.    The  agreement  1 
in  part  as  follows:  'The  holders  of  the 
shares     •     •     •     -hall    hare    the 
limit  the  Increases  In  production  cai 
every  such  prodw  ing  company  af»er  tl 
tlal  co.itemplated  production  capacity 
have    been    reacted.    The    Initial 
plated  production  capacity  shall  In  no 
be  more  than  4.0(0  tons  per  anninn. 
nesltmi  was  Important  during  the  last^ 
This  country's  lna>Jequate  magnesium  ' 
ity  was  not  due  sclely  or  even  mainly 
agreement.      But    the    agreement 
talnly  no  help. 

As  a  matter  of  ftct  the  outstanding  i 
of  the  cartel  agrarmenta  worked  out 
German  co  icerns  In  the  period  betwe 
wars  is  that  they  were  all  part  of  a 
To  say  this  Is  not  to  say  that  they 
part  of  a  master  plan  of  the  Oer 
tlon  to  dominate  tlie  Industrial  world. 
la  to  say  that   German  Indiistry   was 
dently  centralized  and  monopolized  so; 
what  appeared  to  am  separate  agreemex 
individual   Amerlcin   firms   were   in 
part  of  a  large  profram  to  allocate  wc 
ritorles  ana  production  as  to  all  Imj 
induatrlal  items.    When  the  du  Pcmt 
example  ecncludeil   a  patent  and  11 
agreement  with  the  British  Imperial 
cals  company,  thla  igreement  waa  really  i 
partite  agreement  lietween  du  Pont. 
Chemicals,  and  I.  O.  Parben. 
found  in  the  I.  O.  :lles  Ic  Germany 
war  show  that  the  I.  O.  offlcials  at  1« 
lieved  that  they  conferred  regularly  alt 
informally   with   ciu   Poot   oAcials 
cav'Tlng  oat  of  cartel  arrangemcnta 
tlks  world.    Thla  eiay  have  appeared 
only  an  individual  business  arr: 
du  Pont,  but  to  L  O.  Parben  it  waa 
a  number  of  key  agrecmanta— each 
ment  giving  to  German  Industry  a 
place  and  securing  for  It  the  powe-  to 
produc*\jn    outsldn    of    Oermany. 
every  important  war  Item— beryllium, 
ties,  mflltarj  apUcal  luaUiausata.  synl 
nitrogen,    pkarmaosadaala.    electrical 
radio  equipment,  aircraft  component 
were  covered  by  thiaa  individual  treat 

Not  only  waa  production  outaide 
many  limited  where  the  control  of 
could   be  used  for  that  purpose  but 
of  great  Importance  to  the  United 
were  syatetnatically  reaerved  for  Oermi 
doatry.    One  key  tii  all  eartel 
made  by  Gennaa  industry  with 
firms  waa  that  the  Latin-American 
in  anaa  maaaure  wiia  to  be  reeerved  for^ 
many.    This    waa    acmmpllahed 
time  when  the  Amarlcaa  public  thov 
had  a  good-neighbor  program  aa  part^ 
general  pohey  to  dsvslop  cloaar  ralat 
Latin  America.    Tba  Btertlag  Prodi 
for  example,  the  rtccsasor  of  a  firm 
tj  the  Amancaa  Allen  Property 
during  tba  Int  World  War.  had  an 
ment  undar  which  ita  salea  in  LaUn 
had  to  be  haadtod  yy  tlie  agenta  of 
man   Bayer  firm.    Typical  of   the 
menu  waa  tha  one  concluded  beti 
Bohm  and  Baaa  firm  of  Philadelphia 
Rohm  aad  Haaa  Oa  of  Darmstadt. 
To  imdaistsiid  what  tha 
one  need  only  read  a  latter  fnan  tba  < 
firm  to  its  Americiua  partner  on 


"Tb*  arrangementa 
yoor  firm  about  syn- 
the  markets  where  you 
synthetic  tannln^i  to 
[of  America  and  Osnada. 
the  rest  of  the  world." 
'  to  say  that  most  of  tha 
larkets.  "Can  at  preeent 
|us  regularly  and  In  order 
In  thoee  markets  to 
Hon  we  should  very  much 
juld  supply  them."  The 
ttter  reads  in  part,  "Of 
lad  to  follow  your  wishes 
•  •  1  wlsb  to  assora 
who  Is  doiag  ttaa  ali4H 
to  the  statas  qoo  aata 
conditions   have   been 

ktlon  of  the  status  quo 
American  business  if 
stored  Is  set  forth  quite 
from  the  Rohm  A  Baaa 
;kefeUer.  then  Coordl- 
Itlonal  Defense.    The  let- 

ke  start  of  the  war.  the 

ed  whether  we  might  be 

Ing  the  war.  to  some  of 

they  hsd  been  dealing. 

It.     It  Is  obvious  that  It 

while  for  us  to  go  to  any 

svelop  the  South  Amerl- 

Is  a  good  chance  that 

South  America  may  be 

ends." 

lly  does  not  appear  that 

I  a   chance  of  this   taking 

ilnd  you  that  Rohm  * 

Ha.    which   in    1989   waa 

lerlca  only  by  the  graca 

prman   firm  and  which 

barred  from  that  market 

lAmerlcnn  Allen  Property 

le  First  World  War.     The 

ire  was  to  free  American 

?lgn    restrictions.    That 

ely  now  alao  seemed  un- 

World  War. 

^act  it  should  be  pointed 

in  Allen  Property  Cua- 

kg   the   First  World   War 

country  of  tha  Ocrman 

ilien  Property  Custodian 

to  the  Sterling  Products 

the  dyestull  plant,  bual- 

the  Oraaselll  Chemical 

praaaeUi  Chemical  Co.  had 

negotiations  with  tha 

for  the  formation  of  a 

Jointly  owned   and  to 

Dyeatuff  Co.    A 

»nu  followed  concerning 

Iff  Co.  between  the  Amer- 

intereeta.    The   heart  of 

waa  that   the  German 

manufacture  dyestuffa 

,  lu  terrltorlsa  or  Can- 

le  OrasaeUl  Dyeatuff  Co. 

IseUi   Dyestuff  Oo.  would 

ture   and   sale   of   aaid 

ilted  SUtes  of  America, 

Canada. 

jthe  Oraaaelll  Dyeatuff  Co. 

|and  Plim.  and  Ita  sale  in 

to  our  entry  into  the 

of  I.  O    Parben  be- 

lerlcan   market   was   by 

allocated    to    Oermany. 

eneral  Aniline  and  PUm 

itents  taken  out  in  thla 

irpnee  of  blocking  Amer- 

outslde  of  the  I.  O.  Par- 

the  war  approached.  L 

turned  arrangement  with 

In  an  attempt 

|a  Standard  olBclal  called 

a  modaa  vlvendl  which 

the  term  of  tha  war. 

United  Stataa  oama  ta." 

iplete  plana.  tlHuaaiirts 

}wn  into  General  Anllne 


and  Film.  The  American  Alien  Property 
Custodian  has  seized  General  Aniline  and 
Pilm  but  these  patents  are  still  being  en- 
forced to  stop  the  development  by  other 
American  companlea  of  the  processes  covered 
by  these  patents,  and  General  Aniline  and 
Pllm  has  not  abrogated  the  contracts  which 
prohibit  It  from  selling  outside  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  main  purpose 
of  these  arrangements  was  to  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  German  Government  through 
which  it  could  support  espionage  groupm 
and  obtain  vital  information  concerning 
weapons  of  warfare  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  Certainly 
American  firms  which  entered  into  these  ar- 
rangements had  no  such  idea.  Tet  it  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  these  arrangements 
should  have  been  used  for  these  purposes. 
In  any  event  the  German  Government  made 
use  of  cartel  outlets  as  centers  of  propa- 
ganda and  centers  of  espionage,  particularly 
In  Latin  America  where  the  German  outlets, 
protected  against  competition  for  so  many 
years,  were  in  many  cases  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  able  to  survive  the  blockade  and  to 
operate  in  the  Argentine.  But  the  Germans 
made  use  of  cartel  agreements  with  Ameri- 
can firms  in  order  to  send  groups  of  experts 
through  American  plants  as  late  as  1939. 
And  they  constantly  made  use  of  patent 
licensing  agreements  in  order  to  obtain 
precise  Information  not  available  to  the 
American  public  as  to  American  capacity. 

The  arrangement  between  Carl  Zeiss  and 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  for  example,  required  the 
transmission  to  the  German  firm  of  minute 
reports.  Carl  Zeiss  In  a  letter  of  March  24. 
1939,  for  example,  made  this  demand  on 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  "It  la  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  is  why  we  ask  you  for  it,  that  you 
supply  us  •  •  •  with  a  precise  state- 
ment of  those  patents  of  ours  which  you  use 
in  your  manufacturing  processes,  designating 
at  the  same  time  those  instruments  in  whose 
manufacture  these  patents  are  used,  also 
indicating  the  turn-over  you  have  had  in 
these  instruments  during  the  last  two  bURl- 
ness  years,  and  the  voltime  of  orders  which 
you  have  at  present  on  hand  for  such  in- 
ttruments."  It  Is  only  fair  to  state  that 
Bausch  &  Lomb  did  not  comply  with  this  re- 
quest. "Instead  of  the  detailed  reports  which 
had  formerly  been  sent,  Bausch  &  Lomb"  sent 
"a  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales 
of  instrtmients  covered  by  Zeiss  patents  in 
1937  and  in  1938,  designating  the  patents. 
They  stated  they  had  orders  for  future  de- 
livery of  instnmients  covered  by  Zeiss  pat- 
ents totaling  approximately  •1.000,000"  and 
they  sent  "the  patent  numbers." 

International  patent  exchange  agreements, 
of  course,  pose  a  diSlcult  problem  if  cartel 
arrangements  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  espionage.  The  Japanese  Government  at- 
tempted to  use  patent  e::change  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on 
propellers  being  tested  by  the  American  Navy. 
And  according  to  the  files  of  the  Uni- 
versal on  Products  Co.  "During  the 
period  Auqiust  21.  1929,  up  to  the  end 
of  December  1939.  32  technical  repre- 
sentatives of  various  Japanese  concerns  were 
here.  •  •  •  During  that  period  the  en- 
tire U.  O.  P.  organization  C(X)p>erated  fully 
with  them  on  their  problem,  which  was 
mainly  production  of  aviation  fuel."  This 
comment  is  added  to  the  Universal  Oil  Prod- 
ucts interoffice  memorandum,  "It  is  our  lie- 
lief  that  the  information  given  to  the  Japa- 
nese rcpresentativea  waa  as  complete,  if  not 
more  complete,  than  any  information  given 
on  theee  processes  which  we  have  supplied 
to  anyone."  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
much  of  the  Information  supplied  pursuant 
to  cartel  arrangements  and  patent  exchange 
agreements  was  of  no  importance  even 
though  thought  important  by  Germany  and 
Japan.  That  is  no  doubt  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  do  not  know  all  of  the  informa- 
tion which  was  supplied.    A  habit  of  exclu- 


sive communication  was  establlahed  by  yean 
of  cartel  arrangements. 

Perhapa  it  is  more  significant  to  note  that 
It  waa  the  deliberate  policy  of  German  firma 
to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  French,  Belgitun, 
and  Dutch  concerns  to  restrictive  agreements 
under  which  a  fine  would  have  to  be  paid  if 
either  party  exceeded  production  by  an 
agreed  amount.  The  German  firms  then 
proceeded  to  pay  their  fines  and  to  build 
up  their  productive  capacity.  With  in- 
creased capacity  they  could  then  threaten 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  a  trade  war  and  gain 
thereby  a  revision  of  cartel  arrangements 
more  favorable  to  them,  and  more  un- 
favorable to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Belgian  steel  mills  com- 
plained. "We  resent  Just  as  much  as  you  do 
to  see  our  mills  subjected  to  the  Germsm 
dictatorship."  But  he  pointed  out  that 
"should  the  steel  cartel  break  up  the  prices 
of  all  steel  commodities  would  dwindle  down 
very  fast."  Prance  tried  to  liberate  its  dye- 
stuff  Industry  from  Germany  control  during 
the  First  World  War.  It  placed  the  seized 
firms  In  the  hands  of  the  French  Kuhlmann 
Co.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  French 
Kuhlmann  Co.  was  again  tied  to  German 
Industry  and  prohibited  from  manufacttir- 
ing  the  dyestuffs  which  were  more  closely 
related  to  lihportant  wartime  capacity.  Of 
course,  this  policy  reached  Its  climax  dtiring 
the  occupation  of  Exirop)€.  The  German 
Government  followed  a  systematic  policy  of 
building  up  German  industry  at  the  expense 
of  the  occupied  areas.  This  should  be  re- 
membered when  it  is  suggested  that  German 
industry  be  restored. 

I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in  parading 
before  you  these  old  stories  of  Oerman  car- 
tels. The  stories  are  old.  The  only  stories 
that  can  be  told,  however,  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  made  public  in  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  public  record  of  cases  or  in  the 
available  files  of  Senate  conunittees.  It  is 
not  proper  to  make  use  of  confidential  De- 
partment of  Justice  information.  I  am  em- 
barrassed also  because  I  think  the  emphasis 
of  these  stories  is  somewhat  wrong,  as  I  shall 
point  out  later,  and  becavise  there  is  no  par- 
ticular point  in  muckraking.  Yet  the  very 
fact  that  these  stories  are  old  has  some 
significance  because  I  believe  we  have  already 
forgotten  them.  There  Is  an  uncomfortable 
analogy  between  the  present  time  and  the 
period  after  the  First  World  War.  More 
than  that,  during  World  War  n  a  variety  of 
constructive  steps  were  suggested  In  this 
country  to  help  take  care  of  the  cartel  prob- 
lem. Most  of  these  steps  have  not  been 
taken. 

Senator  CMahonkt  Introduced  a  bill  to 
require  the  compulsory  registration  of  pri- 
vate restrictive  international  agreements  and 
international  patent  agreements.  No  action 
has  ever  t>een  taken  on  this  bill.  As  a  result 
of  the  revelations  of  the  Truman,  Bone,  and 
Kllgore  hearings,  various  patent  reform 
measures  were  proposed  and  introduced.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  any  of  these.  The 
proud  boast  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
during  this  war.  and  lndee<«  he  had  explicit 
and  public  instructions  from  President 
Roosevelt,  was  that  the  seized  firms  dtiring 
this  war  were  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  public  as  a  whole  In  accordance 
with  high  American  policy.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  these  concerns  have  been  operated 
as  though  they  were  preferred  private  busi- 
nesses, holding  on  desperately  to  their  illegal 
patent  monopolies,  and  In  some  cases  not 
even  daring  to  formally  abrogate  agreements 
which  prohibit  them  from  selling  abroad. 

There  is  a  high  mockery  in  all  this.  The 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  wanted  to  cooperate 
with  the  Mexican  Government  in  setting  up 
a  monopoly  of  the  chemical  industry  in 
Mexico.  The  Allen  Property  Custodian  op- 
posed this  and  so  did  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Department  of  Justice  opposed 
it  becatise  it  wished  to  have  no  monopoly 
set    up    by    an   American   company    which 


would  have  doeed  salea  aventies  for  other 
American  firma,  and  alao  becatise  it  thought 
It  dangerous  to  have  an  American  firm 
establish  a  monopoly  in  a  necessity  In  any 
foreign  country.  The  Allen  Property  Custo- 
dian oppoeed  it  because  he  said  he  could  use 
the  seized  firms,  which  were  really  depart- 
ments of  the  American  Government,  aa  a 
means  of  helping  industry  in  Latin  America 
and  as  a  means  of  opening  up  trade  for 
American  firms  generally.  Because  of  thla 
argument  President  Roosevelt  stopped  the 
American  Cyanamid  deal.  But  to  what 
avail?  We  have  not  developed  trade  with 
Latin  America  throtigh  the  seized  firms  act- 
ing for  all  American  induatry.  The  seized 
firms  have  been  operating  as  private  com- 
panies in  some  Instance  making  use  of  tha 
German  agents  in  Latin  America  as  their 
own  agenU,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  General 
Aniline  and  Film  still  subject  to  old  re- 
strictive arrangements. 

Of  course,  these  old  restrictive  arrange- 
ments are  not  now  effective.  But  this  Is  to  be 
remembered.  Most  of  them.  Informal  or 
otherwise,  were  supposed  to  be  resumed  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  There  Is  no 
mechanism  for  making  these  agreements  pub- 
lic because  no  public  registration  act  has 
been  passed  or  Is  even  being  considered  In 
the  Congress.  And  the  drive  to  malce  re- 
strictive arrangements  centering  around  pat- 
ent agreements  will  continue,  because  our 
patent  law  has  not  been  reformed.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  knows  very  well  that  re- 
strictive arrangements  were  being  negotiated 
even  while  the  war  waa  on.  It  knows  that 
now  is  the  period  to  stop  the  resumption  of 
these  arrangements.  But  the  antlcartel  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Justice  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  pieces.  In  this  respect  we  are 
reliving  the  days  after  the  First  World  War. 

There  are  two  differencea.  We  have  a  some- 
waat  halting  program  to  make  Gemum  in- 
dustry competitive.  The  program  Is  a  halting 
on  J  not  only  because  of  the  division  of  Oer- 
many and  the  Inability  to  get  agreement  on 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  but  also 
because  among  the  American  representatives 
are  those  who  quite  sincerely  believe  that  a 
strong  Germany  is  more  important  than  a 
decartelized  one.  And  it  is  natural  that  soma 
of  these  men  should  hold  to  these  views  be- 
cause their  activities  in  American  industry 
included  the  consummation  of  restrictive 
cartel  arrangements.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  German  indtistrialiata  have  taken 
advantage  of  this.  They  knew  that  we  would 
insist  upon  some  kind  of  a  rearrangement  of 
German  business.  They  even  had  a  plan 
ready  for  the  rearrangement  of  I.  G.  Parben- 
industrie.  And  they  have  come  forward  to- 
day to  maintain  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
German  chemical  industry  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  foa  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
urge,  and  I  am  quoting  from  a  document 
prepared  by  an  I.  O.  Parben  ofllcial :  "It  should 
not  prove  difficult  by  means  of  controls 
through  Allied  control  personnel  and  by  co- 
operation with  available,  highly  qualified 
German  experts,  who  after  the  terrible  expe- 
riences of  the  last  decade,  are  ready  to  coop- 
erate in  this  task  from  inner  conviction,  to 
see  to  it  that  another  rebirth  of  bellicose 
tendencies  is  nipped  in  the  bud  or  that  prep" 
arations  to  start  undesirable  operations  are 
rendered  Impossible."  And  there  are  many 
who  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  second 
difference  is  that  we  are  attempting  to  estab- 
lish within  the  framework  of  the  UN  an  in- 
ternational trade  office  which  will  have  as 
on?  of  its  objects  the  outlawing  of  restrictive 
arrangements.  But  we  have  not  taken  the 
domestic  steps  to  implement  such  a  program, 
and  the  program  is  fraught  with  danger  in 
any  event  because  it  also  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, which  can  be  private  cartel  arrange- 
ments in  a  thin  disguise. 

The  cartel  problem  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  in  the  world  today,  but  It  li 
Uaportant.     We   probably   are   getting   the 
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_,,    Samuel  Untennyer  teatWed  before 

the  Int(  nute  Commerce  Oonmlttee  In  1913 
aa  ttOlo'ra:  **We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
fitiaa  tl«  aiparlence  of   foreign  coontrlea. 
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dr  that  attaatlHi,  and  it  ta  far  ahead 
of  ear  c  ftaotle  hapiiaird  eystem."    And  Ur, 
MoBtagw.  a  New  York  lawyer,  de- 
r  of  the  following  In  1918:  "In 
there  U  no  prohibitory  leglalatloa 
h)ect  of  trxiata.    Ni  ofllclal  h»8  r«> 
ttara  of  marque  to  haraaa  at  wUl 
the  high  eaaa  of  cemBaatce  and  flaunt  in 
rrery  cti  annel  of  bualneea  the  terror*  of  anti- 
tniat   eatutea."    He  aald:  The   advantaga 
whleh  ( lerman  tndxMiry  dartvea  from  legia- 
laUve  X»  terance  and  oSilal  good  will  toward 
Induatn  iU  ccmblnatMr  HMM  Inaptre  the  envy 
of    Amirtcan     busUMHaaa."     During    the 
Boovar  MIminlatratlon  no  action  waa  taken 
to  pr«T>nt  known  cartel  arrangements  be- 
caUM  It  was  not  deemed  dealrable  to  disturb 
enterprlM   during    a   dlAcult    period     And 
there  li  something  a  little  bit  unhealthy  In 
the  wa;    tiM  cartel  problem  of  necessity  has 
oproaehed  during  the  last  war. 
<  artel  prcblem  la  not  a  German  prob- 
C  erman  cartels  are  not  popxUar  today 
iiermany  has  been  or  Is  an  enemy. 
If  Ib  d  acrlbing  the  effaeta  of  International 
cartala  i  re  weigh  heavily  tba  naa  of  eaplonage 
and  thi  I  effects  of  lesUMiee  arran^ementa 
lmpoee<    by  foreign  flraM  wboae  country  be- 
came 0  iir  enemy,  then  we  are  apt  to  pasa 
over  tfe|e  fast  that  the  objection  to  cartels 
equally    when    the   arrangement    la 
animated  with  a  British  firm  aa  well  aa 
a  Derman.    The  emphasis  on  Germany 
la  dMIflHWIM.     Our   vlewa   toward  Germany 
They    have   already   changed. 
be  made  dear  that  taking  the  Ger- 
a#t  of  the  eartal  or  the  bad  German 
ttaaeartal  good. 

Teot  of  theae 
mon  haa  ita 
side.    The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Hew 
'  ^ulte  naturally  began  a  publicity  cam- 
a  decent  Intarral  to  remove  from 
the  p«i^le  aaouth  the  taste  of  Ita  I.  G  Far- 
A  part  of  thia  campaign 
to  alMfv  ttMl  whatever  the 
ili  tiMt  ««•  OMda.  this  country 
got  mo^  out  off  OanMAj  iwcasws  of  them, 
O.  Parban  got  for  Oannany.    And 
ttoay  «i|M  a  vary  convincing  story,    to  eon- 
In  faet  that  the  Maal  government. 
widrti  4f  aeuiaa  bad  aaana  to  the  aruclee  and 
le  quite  angry  at  I.  O. 
been  ao  duped  and  de- 
manded an  aiphmatlaa.    Thaia upua  I.  O. 
rarben  in  OamaBy.  ■•  naadard  OU 
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itad  tutaa,  ptaparad  a  weU>doou- 
report  abowtnf  that  Germany  bad 
the  gaining  by  theee  reetrlctlva  ar* 
kia,  ami  that  dundard  Oil  waa  not 
rath.    A  aound  anttcartel  pollof 
ba  buaad  on  the  theory  thai  oaa 
pMty  iktoa  and  the  other  loaaa  by  the  agrea* 
kt  I  Dd  that  an  agroaaaaai  ta  lo  ba  Judged 
by  whijlher  uoei  own  oatteoal  galnad.   duch 
I  be  an  invitatUM  to  the  United 
Ohtanunent  to  bahbva  Iha  «af  the 
Oovertunenl  dM.     It 


waa  that  wa 

aa  aVa^tivaly  aa  the  OanMUM 

11  aomaumaa  appaara  that  that 

wa  have  learned. 
Mtaafainanta  in  lha  loag  rud 

avarywhara.    la  tha  aMtt 


run  they  are  mlaleadlng.  In  the  short 
cartel  is  urged  to  solve  the  problem  off 
called  overprodoetlon  or  of  an  unc 
allocation  of  leaouitiea.  By  reatrlctlng 
d\ictl<»  or  raomentartty  removing  eoai| 
tkm.  a  cartel  may  dlsfulse  the  fact  that 
nomlc  reeouroea  are  alaaUocatrd  or  are 
ing  to  waste.  A  cartel  aolvee  nothing. 
doee  not  foree  a  ahlft  In  reeourcee.  In 
long  ran  It  auewainjs  the  mlsuae  off 


But  a  cartel  aRttr.gement  doee  moro.1 
cartrt  cannot  operate   where  there   la 
aoeaaa  to  tha  nnrfcM.    By  artlflelaliv 
bUlBli^  prleaa.  a  aarui.  it  it  were  not  foui 
on  coercion  or  ■MBOpoly.  would  only 
tn  new  cntarpriHa  entartng  the  field. 
baalc    requirement    tor    any    Intemi 
cartel  la  therefore  coercion  and 
at  home.    Vhe  moat  rrlghtenlng  thing 
tha  nximber  of  cartel  arrangementa  to 
American  flrma  ware  partlea  la  that  each  i 
of    theee    arrangementa   algnlflee    that 
American    participant    had    achieved 
domination  over  the  domeetic  market 
could  exerctae  monoi>oly  power  and 
at  home.    A  German  firm  would  have 
It  valueleee  to  have  entered  into  a 
rangement   with   an    Amerlean 
keep  It  out  of  Latin  America.  U  other 
lean  firms  oould  bsv»  gone  tn  to  fill  the  \ 
Sxjch  sgreementa  were  only  made  wht 
American  firm  either  had  no  real  oomf 
or  could  police  and  coerce  them. 

The  problem  of  cartels  In  the  last  ani 
is  therefore  a  proble:n  of  monopoly  at 
If  a  riwi—n  drm  anci  Germany  were  to  i 
for   reatrlctlng   French   production   of 
stuffs,  then  the  Frer.ch  Kuhlmann  Arm 
the    Preneh    Government    were    equall] 
blame.     And  If  American  firms  entered 
arrangements  to  restrict  American  pr 
tlon.  they  and  the  United  SUtee  Gove 
were  alao  to  blame. 

The  reaacm  for  making  theee  arrangi 
la  clear.    The  reason  eraa  to  make 
It  vraa  thought  that  more  OMney 
made  If  prioea  were  stabillaed.    An 
of  an   Important   Ainarloan   electrical 
pany  explained  to  a  newoomer.  "Now  to  < 
with  your  dlsaatlafaetmo  with  our  Inl 
poaltkm  In  tha  enport  market.    It  la 
fectly  true  that  we  are  eeoond  largeat 
manufacturer  in  tbs  world  (probably 
eecond   with   the  Oermaa  Osram   Co.)^ 
we   only    have   a   psiuclpatlon.   out 
the  United  States  bcd  Canada.  oC 
mately   IJ  paroant  of  tha  Licensed 
Manufacturera*  btialneai.  which  la 
about  O.t  percent  of  the  world  bv 
side  of  the  United  States  and  Cam 
agree  thla  u  dadniv«ly  louay."    But 
went  on  to  eiplaln  that  the  reetrlet 
been  Uapoaad  upon  them  through  a 
agreement  and  that,  m  addition  II 
not  adhere  to  u>e  ree trie  tlon 
companies  it-ould  come  Into  the 
market    The  resuicuon  In  other 
tha  reetUt  of  aaonopoly  power  and  adh« 
lo  It  waa  given  beoauae  of  the  deeire 
monopoly  baneAta. 

II  la  atUy  to  aipaat  a  mmac 
though  It  were  tXMnpaUUve. 
wUl  make  laaitletlve  arrangementa 
other  OMmopoliea.  Thay  vUl  police 
own  domlniooa  and  thay  wttl  keep 
paadant  entarprtae  out  U  thev  eon. 
Tha  ahape  of  Aopartoaa  luduatry 
alarmingly  oaonopollatlt.  Tha  •t«iw!Ard 
tern  of  ooutrui  uvei  a  manufactut  nig  ii 
try  la  lo  have  dootlnailon  lo  the  hi 
two,  Uuraa,  or  (our  eompanlea, 
induauy  |ol  thai  way  through  two 
margar  movementa,  eaoh  of  whleh  ao< 
a  dapraaalnn.  We  i^  now  In  a  third 
It.  The  ImpuNo  ic 
ilraU<m  la  •tronc  luut* 
hiduatry  aaauaaa  ihM  form 
Mpaat  aarlal  arrasfadMiiu. 
hta  li  tC  tddiM  lalanMUlodsL    Wa 
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id  technology  wltb  for- 
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i."*  competitive  In  their 

ibly   becomee   a  cartel 

It    la     between     two 

a  world  In  which  the 

enterprlee   system   le 

not  strange.     Oompetl- 

been  tried.    It  la  not 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mABo 
IN  THB  8KNATB  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  $  {legisiative  day  o/ 
Monday.  March  2f>.  1917 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  President,  on 
February  21.  1947.  a  number  of  orgnni- 
zatlons  which  had  been  working  sepa- 
rately toward  the  goal  of  world  govern- 
ment met  in  a  joint  convention,  and 
formed  a  new  organisation,  the  United 
World  Federalists.  The  new  organisa- 
tion will  coordinate  the  activities  of  pro- 
ponents of  world  government,  and  will 
work  toward  the  creation  of  a  world  re- 
public with  limited  powers  adequate  to 
insure  peace. 

One  of  the  great  speeches  made  at  the 
AshevlUe  conference  was  the  notable  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Frank  P  Graham,  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Be- 
cause I  think  its  stirring  message  will 
have  value  for  all  of  us,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrejts 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

COMMON  DCOICATIOIf  Or  AMCKICAN  BIOTHn- 
HOOO  WXnC  AND  THI  OSCANIZATION  rOB 
WOeLB  OOTXBNMBNT 

(By  Frank  P.  Graham,  president,  University 
of  North  Carolina ) 

This  Is  the  eve  of  Washington's  birthday. 
We  pause  In  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  became  the  rock  of  the  revolution  upon 
whom  broke  defeat.  Intrigue,  and  despair. 
In  winter's  gaunt  retreat  his  dauntless  faith 
held  on  as  he  fathered  the  birth  of  a  nation, 
a  venturing  hope  for  freeing  the  earth  In 
time. 

This  Is  Brotherhood  Week  In  America. 
sponsored  by  the  Nstlonal  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Theee  are  World  Fed- 
eration Da)'s  In  AshevlUe.  The  two  move- 
ments coincide  in  time  and  purpjae.  the  one 
emphaalilng  the  value  of  the  freedom  of 
dlflarencee  and  the  other  emphaalslng  the 
neccealty  of  the  security  of  unity, 

America,  settled  by  peoples  of  many  re- 
glona,  rncee,  colors,  cultures,  and  creeds, 
abotUd  lead  the  way  In  helping  to  make  the 
world  safe  not  only  for  majorltlea,  but  alao 
snfe  for  minorltiss,  not  only  safe  for  democ- 
racy, but  alao  safe  for  dlfferaneaa.  Tha 
haven  for  heretics  In  the  day  of  Ita  waak< 
nesa  ahoulO  not.  In  tl\c  days  of  lu  power, 
become  the  stronghold  of  bigots.  The  world 
has  given  America  the  vtgr  and  variety  of 
Ita  differenoea.  America  abould  protect  and 
enrich  ita  differencee  for  tha  aake  of  America 
and  the  world.  The  freedom  of  honaat  dif- 
ferences la  neceaaary  to  a  free  peraonallty 
and  a  free  wi>rld.  True  freedom  of  self -ex* 
praaaloo  leads  neither  to  self-eiplolUUon 
Mr  to  leir^deterloratlon,  but  to  a  Mlf- 
raalliatlon  of  the  whole  peraonallty  tor  the 
good  life  ID  human  brotheihoud. 

In  tha  oause  of  freedom  o(  laliglon,  free* 
dom  of  aasembly  and  organisation  In 
ohurohaa.  parllamenu,  ourporatlons.  agrlcul* 
tttial  aooperatlve  societies,  and  labor  unlona, 
fraadom  *4  the  pieea,  and  freedom  of  all 
honest  differences,  spliliual  heroism  shines 
out  all  rlong  the  way  of  the  human  pllgilm- 
aga.  The  croan  and  the  itake  reveal,  and  the 
lynagogtte  and  the  church  carry  on,  the  un- 


conqasrable  aspiration  of  the  human  spirit 
for  a  freer  and  better  world.  Idealism  doea 
not  cringe  before  force.  Repression  is  the 
vray  of  frightened  power.  Freedom  la  the 
way  of  enlightened  faith.  History  teachea 
beyond  the  denial  of  bigotry  or  the  sneer  of 
cynicism  that  the  answer  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  Is  not  denunciation.  Is  not  the  smear 
of  a  great  public  ser.ant  such  as  David 
Lllienthal:  the  answer  to  Idealism  la  not  a 
concentration  camp:  and  the  answer  to  error 
Is  not  terror,  but  the  cleansing  power  of  ll^ht 
and  liberty  under  the  law.  Without  aaciiflce 
of  loyalties  or  convictions  but  vrlth  mutual 
respect  for  diffarancea  we  meet  on  the  com- 
mon «round  of  our  great  religious  commun- 
ions. 

The  Jewlah  people  who  gave  ua  tha  blgbaat 
conception  of  the  one  Ood.  the  eovere^ty 
Of  the  moral  law  and  the  greateet  book,  the 
greateat  life,  and  one  of  tha  greataat  cuUurea 
In  all  history,  soaak  to  us  today  throuph  their 
old  and  new  propheta  In  the  deep  moral  tones 
of  personal  goodness  and  social  Justice.  The 
Cathollca  represent  to  us  the  unity  of  man- 
kind and  a  unlveraa^  sympathy  for  human 
beings  everywhere  In  need  of  mercy  and  com- 
paaslon.  They  bear  the  cross  far  and  near 
with  Its  call  to  aaorlQce  and  heroism  In  the 
aharlng  and  giving  of  Hie.  The  Protestanta 
atund  for  the  Individual,  his  Intellectual  free- 
dom and  his  spiritual  autonomy.  Without 
mediation  of  bishop  or  king,  but  as  Individu- 
als in  the  congregation  In  direct  communion 
with  their  Lord,  they  made  over  their 
churches  and  their  states  In  the  name  of  the 
people  and  under  the  authority  of  God.  F\3r 
them  all,  there  still  speaks  the  Carj^nter's 
Son,  at  once  Jew,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Son  of 
man  and  Son  of  God,  who  shared  all  that  He 
had  with  all  manklnJ.  After  2.000  years  we 
crucify  mankind  and  crucify  Him  with  our 
rellglctis  bigotry  and  persecution,  racial 
hatreds,  wars,  and  motives  of  greed  'or  our- 
aelve:..  Today,  as  sincere  Jews,  Christians, 
and  human  belngr.  without  divisions  In  His 
spirit,  as  we  stumble  alon^  on  our  bvunan 
pilgrimage,  may  we  ever  preaa  forvrard  to- 
gether In  the  eternal  adventure  toward  tha 
kingdom  of  Ood. 

As  barriers  acroas  otir  pilgrimage  toward 
human  brotherhood  In  a  world  government 
are  now  dangerous  lags  In  our  democracy. 
Science  and  democracy  and  the  great  human 
freedoms  for  which  the  vrar  vraa  won  make 
dangerous  lags  out  of  the  Idea  of  the  Innate 
superiority  of  a  master  class,  whether  It  be 
the  nobility,  the  middle  dasa,  or  the  pro- 
letariat; a  master  race,  whether  It  be  Ger- 
man or  Japaneae  or  Anglo-Saxon;  and  a  mat- 
ter tUte,  whether  It  be  Oarman  or  Japanata. 
Brltlah,  Ruaslan.  or  American  The  leader- 
ahlp  or  dominance  of  any  group  or  race  or 
nation  baeed  on  special  privilegea,  monopo- 
lies, tyruniky,  and  force  rather  than  on  the 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity  of  all  people 
ragardlasa  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  party  Is 
a  fruttratlon  of  the  American  dream  and  la 
a  denial  of  the  Hebralc-ChrUtlan  hope. 

Before  human  society  could  rise  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  drat  scientific  revolu- 
tion and  the  mlghtf  induitrlal  revolution 
which  came  out  of  It.  we  find  ourselves  In 
the  midst  of  tha  second  sclentl&o  revolu- 
tion—with  Ita  pure  thaorlaa  and  Ideas  of 
radioactivity  and  nuclear  phvalca-Hind  tha 
great  atomic  revolution,  whirh  rama  out  of 
It,  m  the  momentoua  tranaltion  of  our  tUnaa. 
In  capturing  tha  anargy  of  the  atom,  tha 
pure  scleutlita,  In  the  unlverattlea,  the  men 
and  woman  of  Maaa,  have  captured  nothing 
laas  than  tha  power  of  the  universe,  loaded 
with  the  hopaa  or  the  doom  of  mankind, 

Tba  tranaittona  of  hlatory  impelled  by  tha 
sompaaa  and  later  by  the  itaam  angina  ware 
prooaaaea  of  alow  oaniuriN  and  gradual  ad- 
Juatmenu  Social  drift  and  alow  adjuit- 
menta  did  not  then,  on  auoh  a  teala  u  now, 
menu  swift  and  wlda  luolal  tragedy  and  In- 


volve maykap  the  survival  of  the  htmian 
species  on  thla  earth.  The  possession  of  the 
earth  might  return  to  a  species  which  haa 
not  learned  to  make  mechanisms  beyond  Its 
control. 

Human  exlety  with  an  atomic  t3mb  In  Ita 
boeom  caniaot  lag  In  adjustment  to  ita  ex- 
plosive power.  Mankind,  with  his  svrtft  ad- 
entiflc  lnv<intlons  and  hla  alow  aodal  ad- 
Justmenta.  haa.  with  much  economic  prog- 
reaa  and  mtxh  htmxan  misery,  muddled 
through  to  this  fateful  hour.  Confronted 
with  the  atomic  bomb,  men  and  the  naUoiM 
through  cooperation  now  are  to  maatar  thla 
modem  mechanical  dvUiaatlon  or  ba  da- 
atroyed  in  Ita  unregulated  self-destruction. 

The  one  world  needa  an  international  au- 
thority hft  line  with  the  Baruch-Acbseon- 
Llllentha'  report  for  inspecUon  and  ontrol 
of  the  eourcee  and  manufacture  of  atomlo 
power;  a  world  court  with  Jurisdiction  ever 
the  crlmee  of  Indlvlduala  against  the  Uultad 
Nations  suQject  to  the  guaranteea  of  an  In- 
temaUonal  bUl  of  rtghta;  an  International 
polloe  force  reeponalble  not  to  separate  na- 
tiona  but  to  the  United  NaUons;  and  the 
shifting  of  legislative  power  from  the  Security 
Council  to  the  Assembly  of  all  the  United 
Nations,  weighted  for  repreeenUUon  of  the 
peoplee  of  the  world. 

The  atomic  bomb  In  the  handa  of  the  ab> 
aolvte  state  U  the  graataat  threat  which  haa 
come  to  man.  With  regard  to  the  other 
dangerous  lags,  vre  have  the  freedom  to 
struggle  for  freedom  and  hope  for  a  better 
day  With  the  lag  of  the  Idea  of  the  abeo- 
lute  national  state  In  an  atomic  age,  we  may 
have  nc  world  In  which  to  struggle  or  hope 
or  even  to  live.  The  one  world  trtily  begina 
at  home,  but  without  the  one  world  we  may 
have  no  home  In  which  to  begin.  Fhe  one 
world  should  advance  with  the  merger  of 
the  World  Federal  Ista.  Americans  United  for 
World  Government,  the  Massachusetu  Com- 
mittee for  World  Federation,  the  Oeorgla 
World  Cltleens*  Committee,  the  Student  Fed- 
eralista   and  the  World  Br  public. 

We  meet  in  the  historic  city  of  AshevUle 
whoe?  high  ground  Is  a  rugged  stronghold  for 
world  federation.  We  meet  In  the  historic 
State  of  North  Carolina  from  whose  eastern 
shores  Woodrow  Wilson  aa  a  boy  looked  out 
wistftilly  upon  the  waters  of  the  world  and 
frt>m  whoM  capital  Joeephus  Daniels  went 
forth  to  fight  val'antly  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions of  Woodrow  Wllaon  and  for  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In 
this  State  already  have  merged  on  a  Stata 
baals  under  the  leaderahip  of  Levering,  Al- 
bright, Briindis,  Phillips,  Bishopric,  Merrltt. 
Ramsey,  Smith,  Shoemaker,  and  Humber, 
Americans  United  for  World  Government, 
World  rediurallsta.  and  the  Student  Federal- 
Ista.  In  thlc  program  of  federation  we  en- 
visage not  the  United  Nations  against  world 
government,  or  world  government  against  or 
around  the  United  Nations,  but  the  United 
Nations  for  world  government,  and  world 
government  through  the  United  Natlona. 

It  la  now  Imperative  that  '^li  groups,  all 
raeaa,  and  all  nations,  whatever  be  their 
dlffaraneaa,  make  their  first  eoncam  tha 
strengthening  of  world  government  through 
tha  United  Nations  for  the  international  con- 
trol and  the  humane  use  of  atomic  power. 
Tlkt  great  international  economic  frame* 
work  thrown  r.round  tha  earth  by  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  revolutions  and  tha 
latarnatlonal  political  framework  now  being 
thrown  arsund  the  earth,  organlMd  to  in* 
elude  In  time  all  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
require  the  acceptance  of  an  Idea  of  the  in- 
tallactual  and  aplrltual  fellowablp  of  all  men 
and  all  natlona  reaching  around  the  earth 
tn  our  ont  world  Above  the  Idea  of  tha 
aeonomic  mterpretntlon  of  hlatory  we  naad 
tha  aplrltunl  Interpreutlon  of  life.  An  Idea, 
old  as  S.00<)  years  and  aa  young  aa  the  hopes 
of  men.  tha  idea  of  tha  fatherhood  of  Ood 
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\Wedne9taf.  April  $  (lemsiative  dav  of 

1  onday.  March  24*.  1947 

Mr.  TI  OMA8  of  Utah.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
I  ask  vin{  nimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ap  pendix  of  the  Rkou  an  address 
on  the  subject  PederaJ  Aid  for  Educa- 
ttoo.  wh]  ch  I  delivered  at  Teachers  Col- 
kge.  Coumbia  University,  on  April  7. 
1947.  un(  er  the  sponsorship  of  Phi  I>elta 
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American  education  baaed  upon  the  grai 
pocilc-schooi   system   raeognlaaa    tha 
for  the  home,  the  chttreh.  and  prtvada 
taatlons   In   our   adueatlonal   aat-tip. 
endowed  acboola  are  too  wall  establtahed 
are    functioning    too    nucceaafnlly    for    tl 
benefit  of  America  rrer  to  attempt  to 
anything  bat  to  aid  tbnn  tn  a  baCt 
tlonlng  of  their  contrlbutlona  to  Amc 
life.    The  church  acbonla  baira  found  tt 
plaoa  in  the  American  aystam  and  are 
trltRitlng  to  the  erotatton  and  develof 
of  their  own   objertlres.   aa  well   as  to 
growth  and  development  of  American 
mocraey.    Tlie    home,    too,    throo^ 
agenclea  aa  the  parent -teacher  aaaoeti 
and   aa  a  result  of  the   thoroughly  d< 
era  tic    manner   In    whxh    teach  ei  a    tn 
public  adHXda  are  trained  and  aelected 
contrioatlac  its  ahare  to  the  proper 
and  daveiopment  of  onr  Ration.    The 
problem — which  la  a  ftmdamentai  problc 
of  a  democracy— ta  that  of  preaei  ving 
Indinduai  that  he  mlRht  attain  the  mai 
mum  of  potential  anlargament:    always 
theory  and  practice  stmaalng  the  tmportar 
of  maintaining  the  concept  of  the  IndlvU 
that  tha  welfare  of  tho  citizen  shall  be 
reason  for   government:    and   at   the  aai 
time  developing  the  c^immiinlty  ao  that 
win  exert  the  influence  of  society  upon 
Indlvldiul  and  thus  temper  him.  that 
alms  and  actlvltlas  ahcli  be  bant  toward 
dal  hetpfulnaaa.    Sducivtion's  task  la  to 
tha  leaven  that  will  prsaarva  the  IndlvK 
yet  mold  him  to  a  tboogfatfulneaa  of 
place  aa  ona  of  many  others,  an  Individ; 
with     a    social     conscience.    This     Is 
mocracy'a  mlaslon. 

Was  there  avar  s  Cima  for  a  giaatar  ni 
Fay  attention  to  world  treoda  and  saa 
tboaa   Idaals   and    thoea   Ideas   which   ba^ 
Buula  us  a  Nation  stand  In  danger.     Aa 
reader  of  history  I  coimt  the  American 
pariment  definitely  worth  while.    This  li 
is   one   where   many   peoplaa   and   culti 
mingle  and  from  tha  contributions  of 
racaive  an  enhanced  appreciation  of 
As  one  who  has  been  made  by  America- 
is  a  product,  or  should  I  eay.  a  victim,  of 
American  public-school  system — 1  count 
land  bleaaed  and  its  Ideals  and  ideas  wor 
of  preaervatlon.     And  In  the  preservation 
those  Ideas  and  ideals  I  count  our  schoola 
greateat  contrlMitor.     Can  government 
have  a  greater  fxmctlon  Jian  that  of  Its 
preaervatlon?     education    Is   tha   path 
mocracy  treads      Propaganda  la  the  way 
the  dictator  and  dlctatorahlpa.     And  thi 
ta  a  vast  difference.    Shall  the  people  If 
tha  truth  and  be  free  to  express  It.  dlscc 
It.  expand  It.  and  tiae  tt.  or  shall  they 
given  just  what  Is  for  their  good?    Thouf 
ful  American  citizens  demand  the  first 
who  would  destroy  democracy  In  America 
picture  the  second  aa  attractive.     Equal 
of  early  educatlcnal  opportunity  offers 
mocracy's  greatest  chance. 

Conditions  are  not  perfect,  but  Ideals 
trolling  and  governing  education  In  Amf 
ca  are  more  widely  and  unlveraally  accept 
today  than  they  aver  were  before     In  fa 
educators  are  in  reality  a  imlt  when  It  cot 
to  these  things:     All  recognise  the  place 
the   home,   the   place   for   the  church. 
place  for  the  endowed  private  Instltmi 
and  the  place  for  the  public  school  tn 
educational  scheme.    There  ta  In  reality 
conflict.     The  great  American  Oovemms 
settled  once  and  for  an  that  It  waa 
even  In  the  individual  for  many  ioyaltlea 
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the  American  Nation  waa  bom.  As  tha  Na- 
tion grew,  written  daacriptions  of  thaaa  fua- 
damantai  concapta  ware  craatad  by  tha  prep- 
aration of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
our  roustitution.  This  gave  us  a  Federal  sys- 
tem creating  ona  out  of  many  but  baaed 
upon  the  theory  that  each  SUta  should  take 
care  of  Ita  local  affairs,  but  the  Nation  should 
take  care  of  those  affairs  which  were  of  com- 
mon concern  to  all.  And  our  Federal  system 
baaed  upon  this  simple  concept  actually  ex* 
Uted  before  our  Conatitutlon  and  was  the 
mother  of  it.  not  its  child  aa  so  many  seemed 
to  think.  Today  thta  distinction  ta  not  essen- 
tlsl  because  both  mother  and  clxlld  are  ftued 
in  the  dim  past. 

But  in  the  beginning  a  national  cltlzenahlp 
was  not  thought  of.  The  Constitution  re- 
mained a  symbol  of  sovereignty,  thought  of 
more  or  leas  as  a  static  affair.  Then  It  evolved 
into  a  living  organlam,  much  as  a  result  of 
changing  concepta  in  the  world  and  as  a  re- 
ault  of  judicial  review  and  Marshall's  great 
reasoning  in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  a 
Constitution  that  was  established  to  endure 
through  the  ages.  Then  came  the  Civil  War, 
and  with  It  came  the  concept  of  a  dual  dti- 
senshlp.  And  today  no  longer  ta  the  Consti- 
tution a  mere  symbol  of  sovereignty;  no 
longer  ta  our  Constitution  a  mere  embodi- 
ment of  a  living  organtam;  but  today  it  baa 
become  In  very  deed  the  companion  of  the 
American  people  In  the  accompltahment  of 
their  objectives.  Thus  It  ta  not  only  the  word 
and  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  it  ta  its  living 
spirit. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  growth  of  some 
of  our  national  educational  habits  aa  they 
have  evolved  In  relation  to  our  constitu- 
tional development.  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion ta  not  new.  That  which  has  been  dona 
has  in  no  sanaa  harmed  the  local  control 
or  marred  our  Constitution's  spirit  and 
that  which  ta  about  to  be  done  must  in  no 
aenaa  harm  the  local  control  or  mar  our 
Constitution's  choicest  principles. 

It  was  In  Buchanan's  admintatration,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  first  bUl  to  create  the*  land- 
grant  colleges  was  introduced.  Tou  all  know 
how  our  country  had  grown  politically  and 
economically,  how  the  movement  to  vhe 
West  carried  the  Ideata  of  the  American 
educational  system,  but  not  the  facilities 
for  Its  preservation.  My  own  State  and  ter- 
ritory reflect  tha  theory  very  well,  for  tha 
second  act  of  our  territorial  legislature  cre- 
ated the  unlveraity  which  t>ecame  one  of 
the  first  to  be  establtahed  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  one  of  the  earliest  to  Inaugurate 
the  coeducational  system. 

Tou  will  remember  that  after  the  bill 
creating  the  land-grant  colleges  paased  Con- 
gress President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  bill  on 
the  score  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  for  Federal 
aid  for  education.  But  with  the  coming  of 
Lincoln,  and  with  the  necessities  growing  out 
of  or  Incident  to  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln 
found  a  aanction  In  otu*  Consiitution  and 
algned  the  bill  and  our  land-grant  insti- 
tutions became  a  fact.  Probably  thta  act 
of  Lincoln's  has  meant  more  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  American  democracy 
than  any  other  single  act.  When  one  real- 
Llcs  what  has  been  accomplished  In  research 
alone  by  the  great  Institutions  which  have 
evolved  from  thta  simple  act  of  Lincoln's, 
sanctioned  undoubtedly  as  an  act  con- 
alstent  with  the  national  defense  provtaion 
of  the  Constitution,  one  realizes  its  Im- 
portance not  only  to  our  country  but  to  the 
whole  world.  Yet  If  we  had  remained  stria 
constructionists  in  constitutional  theory,  if 
we  had  conceived  otir  Constitution  as  a  mere 
symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  the  dlvtalon  of 
rights  merely  between  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  we  could  not  have  taken  thta  great 
step.  But  on  analyata  we  aee  that  what  was 
taiang  place  was  merely  tha  aame  as  that 


which  took  plaoa  whan  our  NaUon  oama 
into  astatanea.  Lincoln  disoovarad  ona  mora 
thlAf  which  had  baan  ooncaivad  of  as  balng 
merely  of  local  concern  actually  to  hiva  baan 
something  of  national  concern.  Pause  long 
enough  and  consider,  if  you  wUl,  tha  re- 
tarded growth  of  our  country  had  Lincoln 
parstated  in  maintaining  Buchanan's  Con- 
atltutlonal  outlookl 

That  also  ta  tha  story  of  tha  building  of 
our  railroads.  That  also  ta  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  Federal  relief  and  Federal  aid 
for  the  distressed.  We  must  remember  that 
during  the  extremely  hard  times  of  Cleve- 
land's administration,  when  the  farms 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  left 
ao  dry  and  desolate  that  even  aeed  crops  were 
not  preserved,  a  bill  was  Introduced  into 
Congress  to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to  farm- 
ers, but  Cleveland  vetoed  that  bill  as  a  strict 
constructiontat  on  the  theory  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  waa  aet  up  to 
be  supported  by  the  people  and  not  to  sup- 
port the  people  of  the  United  States.  But 
with  tha  growth  of  the  need  for  relief  and 
the  development  of  the  cooperative  activltlea 
between  the  State  and  the  Nation  has  come, 
of  cotuse,  the  necessary  change.  Tet  who 
today  would  call  Buchanan  or  Cleveland  il- 
logical? Constitutional  development  ta  not 
a  matter  alwaya  of  logic;  there  come  times 
when  it  ta  a  matter  of  necesaity. 

It  ta  In  keeping  with  the  lecessitlea  -t  the 
timea  that  we  turn  to  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. It  ta  in  keeping  with  thta  evolving 
theory  of  cooperation  between  the  State  and 
the  Nation  that  we  today  justify  that  aid. 
It  ta  in  keeping  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  the  meaning  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  the  relation  of  that  cltlsensblp  to 
the  theory  that  education  is  basic  In  Ameri- 
can democracy  that  we  extend  now  the  co- 
operative spirit  and  justify  Federal  aid  on  the 
scors  that  all  persons  bom  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  in  the 
attainment  of  the  fundamentaU  of  eduea- 
tior 

A  society  based  upon  a  well-trained  oiti- 
senry  ta  still  America's  best  dream.  It  should 
be  the  world's  dream.  There  can  lie  no  peace 
until  there  ta  some  contentment,  until  living 
standards  are  such  that  men  and  women  can 
produce  not  only  enough  to  live  on,  but  a 
surplus  to  keep  that  living  bigger,  better, 
and  more  complete. 

I  believe  that  for  tha  first  time  that  a  na- 
tion has  attempted  to  express  Itself  with 
thankfulness  to  those  who  have  served  it  well, 
by  offering  educational  advantages  to  the 
individuals  who  have  come  out  of  that  aerv- 
ice.  placed  the  philosophy  of  education  where 
it  Bhould  be  put.  The  soldier  education  bill 
ta  not  a  bill  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldier  boys  and  girls.  It  ta  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  and  the  American  people.  Real- 
izing what  happened  to  France  end  what 
happened  to  England  as  a  result  of  the  last 
war.  we  recognized  the  loss  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  leadership  and  the  American  Oov- 
ertmient  was  determined  that  a  generation  of 
leadership  should  not  be  lost  to  lis  as  a  result 
of  thta  war.  The  soldier  education  act  ta 
based  upon  that  theory.  Build  us  a  better 
nation  ta  Its  slogan.  No  one  knows  that  bet- 
ter than  I  do  because  I,  myself,  wrote  that 
theory  into  the  bUl. 

American  democracy,  resting  upon  the 
theory  of  a  trained  citizenry,  a  citizenry 
growing  into  more  complex  activities  as  time 
goes  on,  conscious  of  the  worth  of  that 
American  democracy  both  to  itself  and  to  the 
world,  marches  on  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Constitution.  Thus,  Fed- 
eral aid,  viewed  as  a  cooperative  activity — 
cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation;  cooperative  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
the  Nation,  and  the  citizen;  cooperative  in 
the  development  of  our  constitutional 
scheme  in  harmony  with  Marshall's  greatno- 


tlon  that  tha  Constitution  was  sat  up  to  an* 
dura  through  the  agea,  and  tn  harmony,  too. 
with  our  present  day  enllghUned  concept  of 
that  Constitution  as  tha  companion  of  tha 
people  in  the  accompltahment  of  their  ob- 
Jectlvaa.  I  repeat.  Federal  aid  for  education 
viewed  in  this  sense  finds  its  place  and  keeps 
iu  place  in  tha  development  of  Amarioan 
democracy.  We  may  go  even  further,  it  U 
a  base  upon  which  that  democracy  rests. 
Both  reason  and  purpose  underlie  American 
democracy,  both  reason  and  purpose  will  pre- 
aerve  it,  but  it  ta  only  through  the  medium 
of  trained  minds  and  trained  persona  that 
reason  and  purpose  and  therefore  democracy 
can  iM  maintained. 

For  the  past  20  years  attempts  have  t>een 
made  to  get  Congress  to  authorize  Federal 
aid  for  education.  Fifteen  bills  calling  for 
Federal  aid  to  asstat  the  States  in  financing 
elementary  and  secondary  schoota  have  t>een 
Introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Congreas,  4  in 
the  Senate  and  11  in  the  House. 

On  July  8,  1946,  the  Senate  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  18,  S.  1850,  of  which  I  waa  one  of 
the  sponsors.  Thta  bill  provided  for  the  es- 
tabltahment  of  a  National  Science  Fovmda- 
tlon.  The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  adjourned 
without  passini;  thta  bill. 

In  hta  message  to  Congress  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Truman  stressed  the  ImfKn-tance  of 
such  legislation.  Such  congreaaional  action 
has  been  urged  by  spokesmen  for  govern- 
ment, education,  labor,  clergy,  agriculture, 
medicine,  and  science.  Studies  by  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Commerce  Committee  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
ta  imperative.  I  believe  it  ta  necessary  to  the 
public  health,  the  public  welfare,  to  scien- 
tific education,  and  to  tha  Nation's  defense. 
Research  in  the  natural  sciences,  largely  de- 
pendent upon  uiUversltles,  has  been  made 
poasibla  by  traditional  private  endowmenta 
and  State  approprlatlona.  The  evidence  ta 
that  heavy  tazea  have  removed  private  f  unda 
and  that  State  appropriations  cannot  meat 
the  need. 

These  are  the  factors  behind  the  growing 
sentiment  for  Federal  support  of  science.  We 
have  worlced  diligently  to  avert  any  poaai- 
blllty  of  affecting  the  freedom  of  acianoa 
through  Federal  control  of  acience.  The  pro- 
poaals  would  nurture  the  fiowerlng  of  baaio 
knowledge,  not  constrict  it. 

On  March  26,  1047,  a  compromise  was 
worked  out  between  my  bill,  S.  625,  which  is 
the  same  as  S.  1850,  and  S.  626,  introduced  t>y 
Senator  SMrrH  for  himself,  Mr.  Cosdon,  Mr. 
RzvxacoMB.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Macnuson, 
and  Mr.  FuuiaiGHT,  which  provides  for  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Science  Foundation 
bearing  a  title.  "A  bill  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science;  to  advance  the  national 
health,  prosperity,  and  welfare;  to  secure  the 
national  defense:  and  for  other  purpoees." 
Quoting  further  from  the  conmiittee  re- 
port of  March  26,  "The  committee  finds  that 
Federal  support  of  scientific  research.  In- 
cluding provision  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  study  In  science,  ta  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  health,  pros- 
perity, and  security  of  the  Nation  and  to  tha 
full  development  of  our  scientific  resources. 
"The  recommendations  of  thta  committee 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation are  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of 
over  150  witnesses  beard  in  lx>th  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  Seventy-ninth  and 
Eightieth  Congresses.  The  testimony  of  theaa 
outstanding  scienttats,  educators,  public  cffl- 
clals,  and  representatives  of  labor,  Indiutry, 
and  the  clergy  ta,  but  with  one  exception, 
unanimous  as  to  the  need  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation." 

Th-  bilta  authorizing  Federal  aid  to  assiaS 
the  States  in  financing  elementary  and  sao- 
ondary  schoota  which  in  all  probability  will 
receive  the  doaest  attention  In  the  Senate 
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47a  and  8.  199.     8.  473  li  a 
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Its  provisions  Is  the  same  as  8. 

Senstor  Hnx  and  I  Introduced  In 

C  ongress  and  which  was  favorably 

the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 

and  Labor.  June  13.  194«.     Eleven 
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.   reported   8.    181.     S.  472.   first. 

prohibits  Federal  eontrol  of  edu- 

authorlaea  Federal  funds  in 

to  need  and  effort  and  In 

>i  sportlon  of  the  financial  ability  at 

to  support  schools;  third,  estab- 

mlnlnaum  foundation  school  oppor- 

the  Nation   through   public   and 

and   public  MWjMdary    schools: 

the  edveaMoiMl  welfsre  of 

lactal  groups,  and  fifth.  limits  the 

funds  to  such  schools  as  the 

ellfflble  for  State  support. 

bearings  on  S.  181  developed  very 

to  Federal   aid   to   publle 

Considerable   uppoettlon   was   evl- 

Fedeml  anMance  to  prIvaU 

schools. 

for  S.  472  Is  beaded  by  the  ICa- 

Aasoelatlon.  Joined  by  such 

organisations    ss    The     American 

Council  of  Churches  of 

Unerlea.  The  Oeneral  Federation  of 
Cluba.  The  AaaoclsUon  of  Chlld- 
and  the  American  Assoeta- 
ilty  Women. 
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CBERHARTER.    Mr.    Speaker, 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

I  include  the  following  letter 

P.  Whitney,  president  of  the 

of  Railroad  Trainmen,  to 

Kj^owland.  of  Calif omla.  and 

s^tement  by  Mr.  Whitney: 

Mabch  S8.  1947. 
F  Kmowlahd. 
States  Senate,  Waahin§ton,  D.  C. 
SsNAToa  Knowuuib:  X  hav;  never 
that   Congress   would    deliberately 
stmian  life  and  promote  Indtntrtal 
those  are  the  tragedies  implicit 
cut  in  the  appropriation  for 
of  Labor. 
see  how  the  Labor  Department 
provide  even  the  barest  mini* 
the  desired  services  if  this  totaUy 
cot  of  40  percent  In  Its  appro- 
toy  tite  Boose.  Is  passed  by 
THe  Labor  Dipartment   wUl 
sBiy. 
erf  Labor  Standards  will  go 
soarda  and  with  It  the  unceasing 
to  prevent  cmneeeasary  Indus- 
Beeently  here  In  Cleveland 


a  1 5- year -old  boy  employed  In  a  factory  as 
spray  painter  was  hospitalized  for  14  wc  " 
and  permanently  disabled  when  the  pa 
caught  fire.    He  became  literally  a  hi 
torch. 

The  TTnlted  SUtes  moved  to  bring  ct 
f^hMi^    the    company    Involved.     This 
not  help  the  burned  boy.  but  It  did  help 
check  similar  accidents  In  the  future.     Y4 
elimination  of  the  Division  of  Labor  St 
ards.  as  directed  by  the  House,  will  invlt 
the  repetition  of  this  abuse  of  human  la 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs  will 
be    badly    crippled.      The    findings    of 
Bureau    are    used    by    millions    of 
yearly.    They  are  absolutely  essasMal  to 
approaK^h  toward  determining  eavses  of 
dustriad  accidents,  studying  and  eUmlnat 
friction  In  Isbar-aaaBScenisnt  relations, 
termlnlng  fair  wsgM  vHiers  they  are  ued 
the  cost  of   living,   accurately  determli 
the  number  of  unemployed,  checking  on 
progress   of    hoxislng    through    consuuctic 
statlsUca.  and  other  equally  vltaU  areas 
our  acUvlty  as  a  people.    Tet.  all  of 
will  be  dlsoontmued  or  seriously  curt 
If  the  llouse  action  Is  sustained. 
'  If  the  OoogresB  wsre  deliberately  to 
out  to  promote  IndustriaU  chaos.  It  could 
choose  a  more  effective  route  than  ina 
that  the  statlsticaU  raw  materlaa  for 
nlng  are  destroyed. 

This  blow  at  Industrial  progress  to  un< 
lined   by  cutting   by  one-fourth  the  fut 
for  the  ConcUUtion  Service     This  just 
not  maike  sense:  at  a  time  when  both  tat 
and    management    are    placing    lucre 
faith  m  Federal  efforts  at  msdlatlng  or 
cllUting  industrial  dlspatas.  the  ability 
this  vltaU  agency  to  function  is  crippled. 
In  respect  to  the  slashing  of  funds  for 
United  States  Employment  Service.  I  do 
understand   how   this  agency   Is  to   be 
pected  to  guarantas  tbat  the  money 
over   to   the   SUtes   for   their   emplc 
pfograma    will    be    administered    In    sccc 
amce  with  Federal  standards. 

In  turning  employment  services  back 
the  States.  Congress  promised  that  Pe 
money  would   be  used   in  accordance  wll 
Federal   standards.     The  Bouse  voted 
full  sum  for  the  State  employment 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  requested- 
171.728.000— while    reducing    by    almost 
perosnt   the   funds  of  the   Federal   a{ 
ehHga*!  ^^  aeelng  that  these  •72.000.C 
are  wiaaij  spent 

It  almost  ssems  as  If  the  House  desired 
turn  over  to  the  States  Federal  money  whl 
they  cam  use  as  a  slush  fund  without  ut 
quate  check  by  the  TTnlted  States  Govt 
ment.    ^ 

Similarly,  with  the  Veterans'  Smploymi 
Service.    How  can  this  agency  be  expected  ] 
service  vhe  needs  of  jobless  veterans  when 
funds  have  been  slashed  by  94  percent? 
work   of   uncovering   Job   opportunities 
veterans  would  vtrtoally  halt. 

It  would  also  seem  thst  the  House  Is 
altogether  In  sympathy  with  enforcing 
ctirrent  low  minimum  wags  of  40  cenu 
hour     In  utter  disregard  of  the  hnperat 
need  to  employ  sufficient  Inspectors  to 
that   this  standsrd   to  enforced,  the  He 
would  slash  the  appropriation  for  the  Wl 
and  Hour  Divtolon  by  2S  percent. 

I  have  always  bcUered  In  seonomy. 
the  House  action  to  not  economy.     It  ta] 
fantastic,  stumbling  chase  after  an  el\ 
wlU-o'-the-wtop.     lU  reckless  disregard 
the  needs  of  the  great  body  of  labor, 
ment.  veterans,  women,  amd  chUdren  for 
slstance  throtigh  the  tested  and  proved 
Ices  of  the  Labor  Department  wlU  coat 
country  tMSvlly  In  ths  months  ahead. 

I  urge  ths  Senate  to  insist  on  the 
leetoratlon  to  the  Department  of  the  amc 
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ctors. 
Ithe  Bureau  of  Labor 
80  percent  by  the 
said  Whitney,  -fur- 
iw  materials  for  plan- 
of  Industrlail  accl- 
clatlons  between  Isbor 
snslysls.  Job  oppor- 
technologlcal  develop- 
ittotlcs.  and  construe^ 

Ics  sre  particularly  Im- 
offer  a  check  on  the 
I's  housing  profram. 

the  House  action  Is 
^loyment  Saivlcs  whoee 
ipproximstely  80  per- 
je     Federal     office — to 
'specific  responalbtlitlea 
by  the  Psdsral  offices 
[will  have  to  be  dupll- 
[48  States,  and  Insuring 
jgranted   to   State   em- 
administered   In   ac- 
stamdards  as  ladd  down 
kr  Act.  passed  in  1933. 
^ts  treatment  of  cutting 
•ral  end  of  the  Fedcral- 
9\jm  votsd  to  give  the 
It  recommended  by  the 
i.OOO 

(ened  ability  of  the 
stamdsrds.  Whitney 
I  of  whether  the  8tatss 
a  Federal  dnsh  ftind 
leral  supemsion.  could 
lie  pollticaJ  leaders. 
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On  behalf  of  the  veterans.  Whitney  ob- 
jected to  reducing  the  already  Inadequate 
Job-placement  work  set  up  for  them.  Thto 
to  currently  carried  on  through  the  DSBS 
by  the  Veterans'  employment  Service,  whose 
funds  were  slashed  85  percent. 

Whitney  accused  the  House  of  being  out 
of  sympathy  with  enforcing  the  current  low 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hoar,  since 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  which  provides 
Federal  Inspectors  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  minimum-wage  laws  was  slashed  25 
percent. 

A  cut  of  25  percent  in  funds  tot  the  United 
SUtes  ConcUiation  Service  also  drew  Whit- 
ney's Are.  "Thto  Just  does  not  make  sense." 
ha  saikl.  "At  a  time  when  both  labor  and 
managwnent  are  placing  increaaing  faith  in 
Federad  efforts  at  mediating  or  conciliating 
industrial  disputes,  the  ability  of  thto  vital 
agency  to  function  to  crippled." 


The  Triaiiq>h  of  President  Tnman  in  tlie 
Cttue  af  Peace  and  Hunuui  Welfare 
Will  Be  the  Trionph  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  tlw  Days  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmon 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

WedTiesday,  April  9,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr  Speaker,  last  SaU 
urday  evening  the  Democratic  Party  fit- 
tingly and  triumphantly  paid  tribute  to 
the  immortal  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  American  democracy  and  founder  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

There  were  many  splendid  speeches; 
and  among  the  most  inspiring  I  place 
that  made  here  in  Washington  by  the 
Honorable  Gael  Sullivan,  who  hails  from 
my  own  State  of  Illinois  and  my  own  city 
of  Chicago,  vice  chairman  and  executive 
director  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee: young,  dynamic,  and  a  progres- 
sive leader  of  great  ability  and  promise. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  speech  so  favorably  im- 
PNHed  me  that,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  now  embody  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  sincere  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation.    It  follows: 

Ut.  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow 
Democrats,  in  theee  precious  hours  we  com- 
menK>rate  the  birth  of  our  political  faith— 
and  the  beginning  of  uew  and  greater  tasks 
to  be  worthy  of  that  faith  The  principles 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  are  the  articles  of  our 
political  faith— but  the  vibrancy  cjt  those 
principles  must  be  matched  by  the  vitality 
at  our  performance. 

We  answer  tonight  a  new  call  to  organize 
our  pauty  for  victory  in  1946.  Ws  Join  ranks 
asaln  in  amswer  to  a  new  reveille  against  reac- 
ttoo.  The  reveUle  for  free  men  and  free 
women  who  want  to  work  out  a  peace,  amd 
Boake  that  peace  work. 

The  Jefferson  teith  that  dedicated  our 
party  to  human  rights— that  ptooes  the  first 
priority  on  human  welfare — knows  that  the 
fight  to  sustain  the  dignity  ot  the  individual 
and  the  sancuty  of  the  faunlly  unit  to  never- 
ending. 

Greed  and  intolerance  are  the  twin  tyraa- 
nlss  that  never  taike  any  time  off. 

ZCni — App. n 


RmCAM  STraOBT  OTTT  OT  BSLAMCS 

Our  kind  of  political  faith  to  one  of  con- 
stant redemption.  It  can  tiffn  defeat  Into 
victory.  It  can  change  Indifference  Into  con- 
fidence. It  can  blot  out  fear  and  replace  it 
with  courage.  It  can  revive  hope  where  only 
doubts  have  been.  Without  that  fire  of  faith 
our  labors  would  be  stslled  at  the  start. 

The  problems  we  face  have  no  soft  solu- 
tions; the  IDemocratlc  Party  offers  no  easy 
escape  for  those  who  want  to  make  the  fight 
for  victory  from  the  side  lines.  As  long  as 
thto  Nation  still  spends  $13  to  control  crime 
for  every  doUar  It  spends  for  education  the 
hiunan  budget  te  tax  from  balanced. 

As  long  as  one  young  man  out  of  every 
three  vms  rejected  during  the  war  for  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects  we  still  know  that 
the  struggle  to  make  the  Nation's  health  oxir 
first  wealth  to  far  from  won. 

As  long  as  two  citizens  out  of  every  three 
failed  to  vote — as  they  did  In  the  last  con- 
gressional election — we  must  prepare  to  or- 
ganize and  educate  more  and  more  of  our 
people  to  express  their  will  at  the  ballot 
stations  of  freedom. 

THUE  CHEAT  OEMOC8ATS  LINKEO 

Wherever  free  men  and  women  band  to- 
gether in  thto  Nation  to  oppose  business 
monopoly  or  racial  intolerance  they  gather 
In  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Jeffer- 
son who  Imew  that  the  well-Informed  citizen 
was  the  right-acting  citizen,  the  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed  this  principle  of  our  political 
faith.  "Our  freedom  depends  on  the  freedom 
at  the  press  and  that  liberty  cannot  be  lim- 
ited without  being  lost." 

Wherever  our  citizens  rally  to  saifeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  human  family,  whether 
they  would  Uberate  the  prisoners  of  our  sltmis 
or  the  economic  cast-offs  of  our  factories  and 
farms,  the  Justice  of  their  csuse  comes  from 
Franklin  O.  Roosevelt  when  hto  heart  spoke 
these  words:  "The  test  of  our  progress  to  not 
whether  we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much.  It  to  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 

Wherever  our  citizens  unite  to  plan  azMl 
work  out  the  techniques  of  abundance,  they 
share  the  moral  stamina  and  broad-gage  vi- 
sion of  President  Truman  when  he  says: 
"More  and  more  we  are  learning,  and  In  no 
small  measure  through  the  medlimi  of  the 
press,  how  cloeely  our  democracy  to  under 
observation.  When  we  fall  to  live  together  In 
peace,  ..he  faUure  touches  not  us  as  Ameri- 
cans adone,  but  the  cause  of  democracy  Itself. 
That  we  must  never  forget." 

TKT7MAN  WAT   IS  THZ  HUMAN  WAT 

ifiuuinM  of  Americans  chcrtob  that  same 
thought  In  their  hearts  tonight.  Millions  of 
our  people  who  know  that  police  states  begin 
and  end  with  concentration  camps  want  more 
Truman  and  less  tyranny. 

Millions  of  those  Americans  say  with  one 
voice,  "President  Tnunan  has  kept  faith  with 
our  principles  and  our  party.  The  Trtiman 
way  to  the  human  way." 

Tonight  we  marshal  the  loyalties  amd  en- 
ergies for  our  fight.  Behind  us  we  have  the 
records  of  those  leaulers  who  helped  to  push 
forever  outwauxl  our  frontiers  of  the  mind. 
We  have  the  Inspiration  of  the  Jeffersons,  the 
Jatcksons.  the  Wilsons,  and  the  Roosevelts, 
who  believed  that  low  Incomes  for  the  many 
and  high  profits  for  the  few  dont  mix  in  a 
thriving  democracy. 

In  front  of  us  today  ws  have  a  leawler, 
tested  amd  triumphant.  He  to  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  abtindanee  In  cnif 
atomic  aige,  confident  because  of  the  peopleli 
confidence  in  hto  program,  eager  to  see  and 
do  the  right  because  hto  hopes  have  am  tibid- 
Ing  kinship  with  ths  people's  hopes. 

Therein  lies  our  strength  to  fight,  and 
therein  Use  our  will  to  win. 


Tho  triumph  of  President  Itomam  te  the 
cause  of  peace  and  human  welfare  wlU  be 
the  triumph  ot  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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OP 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBNTATTVSB 
Wednesday,  April  9,  1947 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  us  hope  shortly  to  secure  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  sev- 
eral resolutions  proposing  to  abolish  that 
archaic,  dangerous,  and  undemocratic 
institution  known  as  the  electoral  col- 
lege 

One  of  the  greatest  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
carried  an  editorial  in  its  April  5  issue 
supporting  our  plan  to  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  and  to  divide  the  electoral 
vote  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote.  I 
commend  the  substance  of  this  editorial 
to  your  serious  consideration.   It  follows: 

BLCCTOSAL-VOTX  PLAN 

There  te  being  advocated  by  Representatlva 
Ed  Gossbtt,  cf  Wichita  Palls,  amd  other  Con- 
gressmen a  constitutional  amendment  to 
maike  the  electoral  vote  of  each  Bute  pro- 
portional to  the  split  in  the  popxilar  vote. 
In  the  last  Presidential  election,  for  exam- 
ple. New  York's  entire  47  electoral  votes  went 
to  the  Democratic  Party  becaxise  It  won  over 
the  Etepubllcans  by  a  vote  of  8,804,238  to 
2,987,647  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Ooeserr's  plan 
would  have  divided  the  electoral  vote.  26  to 
the  Democrats  and  22  to  the  Republicans. 

On  behalf  of  the  plan  Mr.  Gossnr  ad- 
vances the  very  sound  argument  that  the 
present  system  makes  both  political  parties 
the  victims  of  organized  pressure  groups  In 
the  pivotal  States.  '"If  you  will  examine  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties."  he  sa3rs, 
"yon  will  find  that  they  are  dealgned  to  catch 
the  votes  of  these  organised  minorities.  •  •  • 
These  said  minorities  are  neither  fish  nor 
fowl.  They  ute  simply  up  far  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Their  prices  are  exceedingly 
high  in  terms  of  public  welfare." 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  not  adopt  an  out- 
right popular  vote?  To  this  Mr.  Oosscrr  dtss 
the  fact  that  such  a  system  arould  throw 
the  voting  machinery  into  Pederad  control 
and  deprive  States  of  ttwlr  right  to  fix  vot- 
ing ages  amd  other  standards.  Georgia,  for 
example,  permits  IS-year-olds  to  vote.  Under 
a  popular  vote  system,  either  Georgia  would 
be  deprived  ot  thto  right  In  presldentlad  elec- 
tions, or  it  TTould  be  forced  on  other  States. 

It  will  be  argued  by  the  opponents  of  ths 
plan — by  both  those  wishing  to  aulhere  to  the 
present  system  and  those  wtohlng  to  adopt 
the  outright  popular  vote — that  Mr.  Ooserrr's 
pUn  to  one  best  calculated  to  release  ths 
South  from  Its  present  dlsadvamtage  becauss 
of  the  bidding  of  political  parties  for  the 
pressure-group  vote  In  the  pIvotaQ  States  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserve  for  the  South  its 
prlvUege  of  malntadning  the  poU  tax  provi- 
sion. ThCTe  would  be  truth  In  that  aigo- 
ment.  The  reply  to  thto  to  that  the  Southern 
States  au-c  on  sound  constitutional  groonds. 
and  on  aound  govemmentaU  theory,  In  wish- 
ing to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  Staites 
In  the  matter  of  snffrags.  On  the  other  hamd. 
the  present  provision  for  electoraJ  ocrtlege 
voting  ta  s  gons-to-seed  attempt  to  »ppij  sa 
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Wli  it  Do««  Ubw  Really  Want? 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


IN  THl  HOUSB  OP  ■VKHBHTATTVIS 

\  Wednesday.  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  JikVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  thinking  on 
labor  rel  &tions  is  contained  in  an  article 
by  Hon.  J.  D.  Zellerbach.  vice  chairman, 
governing  body.  International  Labor  Or- 
ganizati(  n.  appearing  In  the  current  is- 
sue of  ;he  American  MagaHne.  Mr. 
Zellerba(  h  presents  the  view  of  an  en- 
lightenei  I  employer  and  places  heavy  re- 
liance oil  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween nanagement  and  labor  unhamp- 
ered by  I  aiiraBslve  labor  legislation  or  the 
giMurttaiship  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees >y  the  Government.  Though  I 
do  not  ai  ree  with  Mr.  Zellerbach  on  prof- 
It  sharir  g  with  employees  which  I  favor. 
I  find  m  rself  in  agreement  with  so  many 
other  pi  lints  in  his  article  and  believe 
that  it  V  ill  be  of  such  real  value  to  have 
In  the  RicoRD  the  salutary  point  of  view 
of  an  en  Ightened  employer  with  i>ersonal 
experier  ce  In  bargaining  with  unions, 
that  I  az  1  submitting  it  for  the  Appendix. 
It  follows: 

WHAT   DOB   LABOa   ISAIXT   WAMTt 
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Zellerbach,  vice  chairman.  govern- 
In  tematlonal  Labor  Organiaa- 


Inti  matlonal 


from 


in  Montreal,  during  a  scaaloo  of 

Labor    Crganliation,    I 

oaaual   reference   to  our   American 

a  ayatem  of  induatrial  labor  rela- 

on  freedom  and  mutual  fair- 

I  was  challenged  by  a  dele- 

an    authoritarian     nation — not 

liy  the  way.    How  eould   I   Juatify 

our  ayatem,  he  demanded,  when, 

day.  world  beadllnea  were  black 

ra    at    dlaaatroua    atrtkee    in    vital 

tnduatrteaf 

none  of  that  fooUahneas  la  our 
he  aatd  proudly, 
him  to  explain  hla  eountryi  lya- 


'Just  •  ■  you  Amerieana  are  auffertng  from 
labor  ee*  Stota."  he  aatd,  "••  «ur  penpi*  >ut* 
after  the  revuiutMi,  Our  leaders, 
soaseihinf  iMi  to  be  <om,  ealiad 
la  eapert  i  and  developed  a  ^laa.  TIMe  ptaa 
wae  live  \  the  Army  *o  earatee.  Uadsv  the 
plan,  in«  iietry  ta  t«tld  what  It  May  aM  atay 
ttoi  pr«d  ice,  sad  workers  are  loM  viMit  they 
■Mf  aM  aay  aoi  «•.  Wt  feaee  no  m«ie 
UrtMi.  M  toak-evte.  m  anumenu.  We 
iMft  tiMberfiet  neteoi  tor  iMluatrial  peece.** 
Is  tbat  what  we  waat  la  iUaerteat  U  thai 
what  we  %t*  heoiltf  lewardt 

Heaver  forbid.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
eerumly  do  not  want  a  continuance  of  the 
labor  conQicta  which  marked  IMd. 
ue  and  tome  authoritarian  lys- 
tem  of  ddmlnation  and  reetrletlea  etanda  one 
factor  wl  ich  can  save  the  day;  tlM  tatangible 


but  very  real  thing  we  call  good  labor  rel 
tkma.  Whatever  happens  eventually  In 
eountry  will  be  dependent  largely  upon 
Intelligently  and  faithfully  each  one  of 
manager  and  worker  alike,  admlnlstera 
reeponalblllty  to  get  along  harmonloxialy  wli 
our   feUowa. 

Perhapa  your  InaUnet  Is  to  aay.  "Oh. 
lent  for  me  to  worry  about.    Let  the 
fellowa   aetUe   It."     Unfortunately.   It 
that  almple.  for  good  labor  relatione 
with  the  mdlvldual  and  dlrecUy  affect 
Intimate  Uvea  of  almoet  every  human  bet 
on  earth.     They  affect  our  pocaetbooka 
our  peace  of  mind.    They  are  Important 
those  who  work,  whether  \n  management 
labor,  becauee  they  directly  affect  our 
aonal  welfare,  our  bread  and  butter,  and 
Immediate  welfare  of  our  famlllea.    They 
Important  to  thoae  whoee  Income  la  derive 
Iroaa  mvestmenu 

They    are    important    to   otir    purct 
power,  being  responsible  to  a  great 
for  high  prices  or  reasonable  prices, 
are   Important  to  our  communities,   whl 
prosper  or  hunger  with  us.    They  are  li 
portant  to  our  Nation,  causing  good  tli 
or  bad  times.     They  are   Important   to 
world,  for  our  affairs  have  become  so  Int 
woven  that  a  strike  m  St.  Loula.  United  Stat 
of  America,  can  cause  a  famine  In  Pri 
Csecboalovakla.    Uost  of  all.  perhapa. 
are  Important  to  America's  position  amoi 
world  powcra. 

One  evening  In  Paris  I  had  dinner  wit 
group  of  French  families.  The  dining 
was  bitterly  cold:  there  was  no 
Throughout  devastated  Europe,  famUU 
down  to  the  amalleat  child,  were  acrabblli 
desperately  \a  the  rubble  for  anything 
would  make  a  Ore.  Tet  the  newspapera 
radio  were  crackling  with  word  of  an  li 
pending  strike  in  America  which  would  clc 
down  the  coal  mlnee  and  cripple  countll 
other  industnea. 

"How  can  auch  a  thing  be?"  one  of 
French     women     aaked     me.     wondc 
•What  is  wrong  with  the  American  a) 
that  such  a  frightful  thing  could  occur 
a  land  where  everyone  Is  rich  and  happy?'*| 

Well,  of  course,  everyone   in   the   Unit 
Statea  la  neither  rich  nor  happy — except 
poetwar  Bxiropean  atandarda.     But  the  la 
queetlon    touched    off    a    general    and 
tremely   aerloua   discussion   about   dlffi 
syatMns  of  government. 

Here  were  people  typical  of  others  all 
the  world,  people  whose  esUblUhed  «  lys 
life  had  been  ripped  apart  by  the  fury  of 
and  who  were  groping  for  aomethlng. 
thing,  with  a  reasonable  aasuranoe  of  atat 
Ity.    Before  them  are  two  great  eiamples 
ayatema,  two  Mtoologlee.  both  calling  th« 
•^^tf  demoeraey,  both  claiming  to  be  t| 
best  way  of  life  for  the  people  as  a  wh< 
Ore  Is  the  so-called  democracy  of  sut 
Urlaniam.  under  which  every  function 
living  ta  re«tulated  and  dominated  by  a 
emmeat  plan.    The  other  u  the  demc 
we  know,  the  democracy  of  free  people  ai 
free  enterprise,  the  American  system.   Whl 
should  they  ehooeef 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  ol 
of  ouriosity  today  In  sn  international 
Ash  bowl.  People  everywhere  are  wat 
us,  studying  us,  evaluating  eur 
against  the  other  system  wbleli  ealls  it 
demooraey.  Our  actions,  our  lelattona 
t«e  aaoliMr  here  st  hone,  maa  throw 
kalaaee  e(  aentiment  in  favor  w  our  syet 
or  aialnst  it.  Thus,  bow  we  |et  along 
one  snothsr  under  our  syeteai  may  det 
mine  the  dsstiny  «f  Maay  peopis  in  mi 
lands  and.  ta  ths  long  view,  the  future 
the  world,  for,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  the  great  bulk  of  people  all  over 
world  today  want  a  system  thst  will  gt 
aaiee  peace,  not  only  peeee  among  nattc 
but  peace  among  mdlviduals. 

8o  all  this  foctises  down  to  the  one  fs 
which,    properly    administered,    can 
about  tndtiatrlal  peace  and  gtee  tis  cont 


Id  s  good  face  before 
called  labor  rela- 
img  to  attain  good 
I's  the  answerf 

are  the  sum  of  Uv- 
testly    together    for   a 

sonal  welfare.  They 
>lllty  of  management 

and  aa  mdivlduals. 
»n  Into  a  union  con- 

certainly  cannot  be 
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Prior  to  the  National 
St  employera  and  em- 
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much  about  them. 
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Ires  of  the  Individuals 

puzsled  when  people 
ions.     He  didn't  know 
lever  occxirred  to  him 
workmen  coiild  be  a 
limply  a  part  of   hla 
system  has  changed. 
is  as  sound  as  ever. 
principally,  I  think. 
so  large   It   waa  no 
|ble   for   the  executive 
hla  men  by  name,  or 
to  carry  their  per- 
8o  now   we   have 
Igroups.     This    Is    pre- 
}nal  system,  but  it  Is 
innot  t>e  Impersonal, 
|ved  at  and  the  admln- 
^menta  cannot  posalbly 
Integrity,   the  good 
la  who  have  to  work 
kture  Is  still  the  key- 
in  tire  structure  must 

IS   are   not   necessarily 

When  a  strike  oe- 

of  moat  people  Is  to 

[want  more  money,  or 

Itimes.  although   with 

are  the  focal  points 

times  out  of  10  they 

\g  cauaea  of   dlasatla- 

|e  surface  raah  rather 

Some  of  the  bitter- 

it  hlgheet-pald  tndus- 

re  taken  by  impartial 
|to  time  to  determine 
rant.  I  think  It  will 
irprised  me,  to  learn 
given,  are  the  factors 
as  most  Important  to 

idlng  of  what  Is  ei- 
3b. 

mdlng  supervision. 
ly  Job  will  be  {>erma> 
)y  work  satlafactortly. 
will  get  advancement 
better  Joba  o|>en  up. 
will  be  paid  as  much 

Important  to  moot 
inding.  fair  treatment, 
tat  Ion  of  promotion. 
M)  lass  impoi  tant  than 
I  a  genius,  Indeed,  who 
^tangibles  Into  a  ron- 
rhey  enplaln  why  labor 
with  ensotment  ol 
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Important  and  nuisl 

meet  ehanflng  e<m> 
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this  ssBse,  all  thinking  men  must  agree  that 
It  Is  an  entertaining  but  impractical  dream. 
A  prominent  union  official  aummed  it  up  re- 
eenUy  when  he  said.  "Its  basic  guaranty  by 
an  employer  is  a  fallacy.  No  employer  can 
guarantee  his  own  solvency." 

A  good  deal  of  the  dtseentlon  over  vragee 
is  rooted  In  a  rather  general  t>ellef  that  own- 
ers and  managers  of  a  business  net  as  much 
aa  60  cents  on  every  dollar  of  groas  aales. 
That,  of  course.  Is  a  far  cry  from  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  Goverrunent  reports,  the  average 
profit  per  dollar  of  sales  in  American  busi- 
nees  In  1944  wss  3JI  cents;  In  1945  It  vras  9A 
cents.  These  were  so-called  good  years.  The 
public  impression  of  esorlrttant  profits  prob- 
ably staass  largdy  from  the  belief  of  many 
huslnaasmen  that  It  is  unwise  to  let  employees 
became  familiar  with  the  company's  financial 
statta.  This  policy  Inevitably  breeds  dis- 
trust, nnirderoua  to  good  labor  relations. 

Frankness,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
create  a  realisation  among  workers  that  they 
have  a  reeponsibility  to  keep  alive  and  healthy 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  pay  checks. 
We  have  no  financial  secrets  from  employees 
In  our  business.  Some  of  my  friends  in  In- 
dustry feared  the  worst  when  we  began  to 
make  the  company's  financial  reports  avail- 
able to  every  workman  in  the  mills  and 
candidly  dlsctased  such  touchy  subjects  as 
the  relation  of  vragea  to  the  cost  of  living. 
They  objected  to  the  Idea  of  mentioning  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  reserves  or  distributed  to 
stockholders.  "Toull  make  the  men  dls- 
satlsfled."  they  argued. 

I  dtsagrsed  with  this  point  of  view. 
"TheyTl  be  proud  to  work  for  a  company  that 
can  show  financial  stability,"  I  aaid.  "It 
makes  for  a  sense  of  sectirlty."  That's  how  it 
has  worked  out.  Today  every  mill  hand  can 
know  about  the  company 'a  finances  and  Its 
plans. 

There  is  an  mcreasmg  tendency  tovrard 
candor  in  other  Industriea,  and  It  Is  a 
'g  sign.  When  factories  were  smaller 
every  employee  imderstood  that  the  "old 
man"  had  to  be  ke^c  solvent  so  jobs  could 
contmue,  ard  that  principle  is  still  basically 
sound.  Nowadays  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
terpret sometimes  Involved  financial  stste- 
menta,  but  generally  it  is  well  worth  while. 

Just  as  management  haa  a  responsibility 
to  pay  adeqiute  wagea,  ao  labor  must  realise 
that  management  haa  an  equal  responsibility 
to  pay  an  sdequaie  return  to  investors,  u 
ths  higher  coat  of  living  U  juatlflcatlon  for 
Increesed  wsgss.  it  is  also  justlflcaUon  for 
increased  profiu  to  pay  stockholders  snd 
build  up  rtaervea.  A  dollar  is  worth  no  more 
in  a  dividend  check  than  it  to  in  a  pay 
check. 

Today  many  factory  propertlee  are  ciuried 
on  the  books  at  a  fraction— one-fourth  to 
one- third— of  ths  amount  It  woull  ooat  to 
replaoe  them,  and  thu  to  true  of  raw  mate- 
rtato.  maohtnsry.  tools,  and  equipment.  Oon- 
ssquently.  If  a  company's  future  to  not  to  bs 
UnpsrUed.  lu  ressrvee  must  be  higher  to  pio- 
vide  replaoemsnu  st  todays  high  prtoea,  ao 
thst  JMS  auiy  ooutinue.  Svsryone  can  un> 
derstand  this,  but  It  to  a  print  too  often  over- 
looked In  labor  negotlattous. 

In  strlvlna  to  attain  ths  luungtble  thIni 
«e  oall  food  labor  relations,  some  weU'4n- 
lealloaed  eoqMoyeia.  partloularly  durint  the 
war  years,  whsn  we  had  many  uaueual  e«- 
ployess,  leaned  so  far  toward  huaMBltsrlaa* 
iim  that  they  developed  what  to  eometlmes 
ObUed  the  liaovali  ooaiplek.  Theee  are  the 
•rptoyers  who  showered  thstr  workeia  with 
but  boauies,  furalture,  tree  rent,  and  motor- 


The  tlory  la  told  9t  one  such  indusulaltot 
«bo  was  sbowlna  a  frlead  tlu-ough  the  model 
leaktanttal  dtotrkt  hs  had  buUt  rent-free  for 
hla  employsss.  Ths  visitor  commsnted  thst 
each  homs  had  a  petunia  gardsn.  Ths  sm* 
Uoyer  saplainad.  *t)srtainly.  I  liks  pstunlas." 
Unhappily,  not  aU  hto  employees  shared  thto 
passion;    some  of   them  probably  dlsliksd 


pettmias  intensely,  bat  had  to  tolerate  them 
to  humor  the  Ixiea.  When  the  revolt  came — 
becatne  eventually  the  employer  hsd  to  re- 
fuee  a  request  for  still  more  free  things — ^be 
saw  the  reclpienta  ot  hto  benevtdence  throw 
rocks  through  the  wmdowa  of  hto  model 
factory. 

No.  labor  doesn't  want  paternalism. 
Grown  men  and  women  don't  want  to  be 
babied  by  philanthropists.  Most  American 
workers  want  what  they  can  earn,  and  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  do  an  honest  day'a 
work  for  an  honest  day'a  pay.  In  their  pri- 
vate lives  they  want  the  free  right  of  self- 
expression. 

Another  fairly  common  wartime  device  was 
profit  aharing.  We  heard  a  good  deal  about 
those  industrial  Utopias  where  every  worker 
was  a  part  owner  In  the  company.  The  plan 
seemed  to  work  pretty  well  while  the  war  was 
raging  and  the  Government  guaranteed  both 
costs  and  profits.  In  a  few  Instances  it  is  still 
working  fairly  well.  In  most  instances,  how- 
ever, It  fell  to  pieces  when  profits  decreased 
or  disappeared  In  the  face  of  postwar  free 
competition.  One  of  the  great  Midwestern 
concerns  which  was  held  up  ss  a  model  of  the 
profit-sharing  system  has  now  been  forced  to 
reorganize  and  return  to  orthodox  methods. 

Experience  has  proved  that  ta  times  of  no 
profit,  the  very  times  when  the  company  des- 
perately needed  the  utmost  degree  of  effort 
and  cooperation  from  its  employees,  the 
system  fell  apart.  Employees,  certataly, 
shotild  t>e  given  a  normal  oppcrtimlty  to 
purchase  stock  ta  the  employing  company, 
but  sound  and  enduring  taterest  caimot  be 
created  by  handing  them  stock  gratuitously, 
perhaps  tiecause  an  individual  seldom 
cherishes  anything  he  gets  for  nothing. 

The  most  stupid  tactic  ta  labor  relaticms 
to  a  show  of  force,  whether  on  the  part  of 
management  or  of  labor.  Oood  relations 
never  were  established  and  never  can  be 
established  by  a  lock-out  or  a  walk -out.  No 
human  being  can  deal  effectively  or  reason- 
ably or.  with  a  good  will,  carry  out  agree- 
ments arrived  at  when  there  to  a  gun  on  the 
talde.  Oood  relations  can  be  established 
only  when  problems  are  approached  with 
rsasonhbleness,  frankness,  fairness,  lK>nesty. 
objectivity,  and  s  determination  on  each  side 
to  live  up  to  agreements  ta  spirit  as  well  as 
ta  letter.  Even  such  a  aeemingly  small 
thing  as  the  surrotmdlngs  for  a  negotution 
meeting  are  important. 

At  one  time,  ta  our  tadustry.  we  consid- 
ered our  labor  negottotions  to  lie  a  company 
matter.  We  found  s  wider  feeling  ,of  confi- 
dence and  broader  unity  could  be  created  by 
dealing  on  a  regional  tadtutry-wids  basis. 
Now  ws  hold  negotiation  meetings  ta  a  largs 
hall.  Saeh  local  imion  and  each  employer 
sends  Its  delegates.  Negotiation  committees 
for  each  side  ars  ehossn  snd  carry  on  their 
dlscxMstons  bsfore  ths  sntlre  group.  A 
verbatim  sUnographlc  report  to  kspt.  It  to 
a  matter  of  Arm  policy  that  each  company  to 
rspresented  by  lu  execuUve  hesd  or  a  re- 
sponsible oOolal  empowered  to  make  bind- 
ing dseislons  then  and  thsre.  The  latlsr 
point  to  vital. 

Xt  Is  astounding.  aoeMtlmea,  to  And  that 
tome  employeni  feel  no  eeaae  ot  pereonal 
responsibility  tor  labor  nsgotlattons.  Not 
all,  fortunately,  are  so  tbougbtleis  aa  the 
vartlaie  faetonr  head  who  wired  one  of  our 
tiBlvereltles:  **niass  rush  aa  laduatrtal-rels* 
tloaa  plan  tor  a  eoaoera  eaqMoflag  LMO  peo* 
alk**  or  anirthsr  wan  *BasaM  a  iahnrirala» 
I  wET^Vro 


ttoaa  aMi)en  aad  toM 

thto  to  your  worry.    Dont  bother  me  with  It. 

Xt  we  have  aay  more  labor  trouble,  |ouYe 

Ared.** 

No  one  aspect  of  Bsodsrn  Industry  to  more 
dirsotly  important  to  the  sseoutive  head  of 
a  company  than  labor  rslstions.  No  oos 
would  hire  a  treesursr.  a  production  man- 
ager, and  a  salss  managsr  and  tell  them. 
"Oo  ahsad  and  nm  yotir  jobs  and  dont 
bothsr  me."    That  bustasss  would  go  to  pot 


ta  s  hurry.  No.  top  management  ahould  de- 
'  vote  at  least  aa  much  time  and  effort  to  labor 
relations  as  to  financing,  production,  and 
sales — more,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  becsuss  it 
to  a  newer  and  less  well  patterned  phase  of 
modem  business,  and  liecaose  it  to  a  phase 
which  touches  every  activity  of  buataess. 

The  employer  must  realise  that  labor  to 
people — human  beings.  Workers  cannot  be 
treated  impersonally,  like  so  many  lumps  of 
coal  or  bolts  of  cloth  or  numbers  on  a  chart. 
Lalxv  to  not  a  commodity,  and  an  under- 
standing of  that  fact  to  the  key  to  harmony 
between  labor  and  management— the  same 
key  which  unlocks  all  human  relations.  It 
to  forged  of  frankness,  fairness,  and  honesty. 
These  are  factors  which  cannot  be  written 
into  labor  contiracts  or  enforced  tiy  legisla- 
tion. 

All  these  things  ere  partlctilSrly  Important 
thto  year.  Today  we  are  facing  a  grave  cristo 
ta  tadustrlal  relations,  a  crtois  that  can  have 
tremendous  tafiuence  upon  our  pocketboolcs 
and  our  entire  scheme  of  living.  Thirteen 
years  ago  we  saw  corrective  legislation  en- 
acted In  Washington,  prompted  st  least  ta 
part  by  some  pretty  tadefenslble  practices  on 
the  ps^  of  management  ta  some  tadustrles. 
The  tenor  of  this  legislation  was  not  only 
prolabor  but  antibustaess. 

History  teaches  us  that  when  one  group  ta 
America  l>ecome8  too  powerful  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  public  opinion  to  arouaed 
against  it  and  we  get  corrective  legislation. 
In  some  cases  these  laws  are  emotional  and 
go  to  extremes.  Thto  spring.  In  Washlngtoo. 
we  are  facing  legtolation  to  correct  certain 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor.  Many  of  us 
ta  management  believe  such  legislation  must 
be  moderate  and  constructive,  not  emotional 
or  resentXuI.  Equilibrium  can  no  more  be 
gataed  by  a  violent  push  to  the  right  than 
it  was  achieved  t>y  ths  estrame  push  to  the 
left. 

It  to  equally  tadtoputable  that  most  of  the 
past  efforts  to  curb  abuses  by  legislation 
have  proved  to  be  destructive  rather  than 
constructive,  have  led  to  persecutions  rather 
than  to  progresa.  We  have  Just  been  through 
a  period  uf  persecution  of  bustaess;  we  want 
no  persecution  of  Isbor.  Industrial  leader- 
ship has  gone  on  record  for  measures  which 
will  cure  labor  abuses,  but  without  curtailing 
the  powei  of  organised  labor  to  promote  and 
protect  Uie  legitimate  taterests  of  its  mem- 
bers. Or{;anlBed  management  to  united  for 
pattonce  lind  justice. 

At  one  time  or  another  ta  recent  years, 
nearly  every  American  has  hsd  a  twings  of  re- 
gret for  the  good  old  days.  Yst  thoao  of  tw 
who  remember  the  good  old  days  dearly 
rsallae  orJy  too  weU  that  they  were  not  ao 
good  after  all.  Most  of  the  social-security 
systems  itet  up  In  fairly  recant  years  sre 
sound.  No  thinking  employer  would  dto- 
penss  with  them  if  hs  could.  Many  employ- 
ers, on  ths  contrsry,  complsln  thst  they  do 
not  go  far  enough,  snd  ta  many  Industries 
retirement  and  benefit  plans  have  been  last!- 
ttrted  to  iiupplement  them.  All  theee  things 
are  manltsstatlons  of  progrssstfe  thinking 
about  labor  relstloas.  All  of  them  are  bassd 
upon  a  h«imsn  dssire  tor  fair  plsy  as  ths  only 
key  to  real  teemwork. 

Top  minagement  mtat  reallas,  aa  rnta^ 
Industrtaltote  already  reallas.  that  It  ladui- 
trlsl  IsAO.ers  negUot  their  rsspoaalblUty,  If 
they  fall  to  sstsbltsh  relatloai  uhleh  wtU 
assure  piiaoe  and  good  will,  other  tjpsa  ot 
Isaders  alth  ether  objeetlete  will  IneeiUbly 
Mse.  and  the  result  eoneehrably  could  bs  eha- 
oUe.  Thui  the  matter  of  good  labor  rela* 
tioas,  foi  mansgseient  and  Isbor  altlts.  bo* 
eoaies  much  OMre  personal  than  attratstte: 
H  beeoKM  a  aiatter  of  Intelligent  sstf* 
Intsreet.  a  struggle  to  retain  for  sll  of  tM  the 
gains  alnady  msde,  snd  to  sdd  to  them. 

Ths  good  old  dsys  ars  not  coming  beak. 
But  by  working  togsther  in  humsnnsas  and 
andsietaiiding  ws  can  crsate  in  America,  per- 
haps thto  year,  good  nsw  daya  erhleh  will  be 
far  better. 
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Am  irica  Most  Prated  Herself 


EX':'KN8ION 


H)N. 


or  nw  TOF2 
IN  THBJ  HOnSK  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVM 

Monday.  April  7,  I9i7 

RljED  of  New  York.    Mr  Speaker. 

e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

am  inserting  the  following  ar- 

E.  Bennett  which  appears  In 

number  of  the  National  Re- 


Mr. 

under 

RiCCRD. 

Ucle  by 
the  Apri 
public 


let  V 


Ira 


ASIEBICA    MUST   rBOrKT 


Ivtnta 


pfc  isclion. 


utwetepp^ 
tonrt  la 
UrtS 

As  worth 
d«t«nnln4<> 
eluding 
compuny 
Boii03r  ^* 

to  be  oblolet* 
thing  but 
produce 
tariff.  In4u<ilnf 
to  the  CO 

It  is 
among 
attempt 

tariff  protection 
the  wami 
thing  reaionable 

The  peiple 
not  tolerite 
and 


(By  Ira  B.  Bennett) 
Ineviubly   will   demonstrate  that 
Truman  made  a  mistake  when  he 
,__  the  bounds  of  national  eeU-ln- 
,  MMndlng  virtual  abandonment  of 


tie 


Bew  eysK  in 


tlie 
then 


The 
cal  trade 
end  of 
gave 

world 
site  of 
hope  to 
protect 
the  nam  > 


aie 


on 
prove  In 
point  of 
tween 
elgn  policy 

Protec 
as  other 
relief 
brands 
America^ 
with  the 
whatevei 
porters 
tem  intekid 
lleve 
sound 
Idle   to 
nations, 

Mr 
who 
tariff  U 
major 
1929. a 
iMi 

Americalis, 
ask.  "If 
Inable. 

The 
flSaet. 


thit 


havp 


ipoaaltle 
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production  Is  restored.  Americans 

to  protect  national  defense.  In- 

Jeonomlc  defense,  cannot  but  part 

irlih  Mr.  Truman.    The  century-old 

irlff  protection  Is  declared  by  him 

But  it  will  be  found  any- 

obeolete  when  all  nations  begin  to 

again.     Champions    of    protective 

industry  and  labor.  wlU  rally 

..  or*. 

uiifortunate  that  a  breach  must  occur 

ranks  of  Americans,  becaxise  the 

nf   "one   worlders"   to   break   down 

will  have  s  tendency  to  chill 

desire  of  the  people  to  do  every- 

to  help  the  crippled  world. 

_  have  just  shown  that  they  wUl 

further  sacrifice  of  their  liberties 

at  the  behest  of  spendthrift 

who  have  tried  to  Irtroduce  a 

at  government  In  this  country. 

bt  reaucrata  In  ccmtrol  of  the  reclpro- 

agrecment  program  may  run  to  the 

rope  that  Congress  Improvldently 

They  are  to  mfotlata  a  fancy 

tr^de  sgreement  at  OeiMVa  ( unhappy 

iBtamatlonal  failures)  and  they 

mytm^f  down  the  tariff  rates  that 


Intcresu 


I  merlcan  Industry  and  labor,  all  In 

of  peace  and  world  happiness. 

Protectionists    hold    that    President    Tru- 

■um's  s(  eech  at  Waco  audadotisly  declaring 

Vmerlcan  economic  protpctlon.  will 

the  end  to  have  marked  the  turning 

.  the  brief  period  of  cooperation  be- 

Cepublicaua  and  Democrau  in  for- 


lonlsta  who  have  been  as  generous 

Americans  In  contributing  to  world 

Indignant    when    the    President 

them     as    "IsolaUonlsts '— that    U. 

who  have  no  sympathy  whatever 

woe*  of  other  peoples.    But  undar 

names  they  may  be  called,  the  sup- 

the  American  protective-tariff  sys> 

to  remain  Americans.    They  be- 

unleas  the  United  Statea  Is  kept 

wtkoleaome  In  her  economy  It  is 

that   ahe   can   help   other 


Tr  Jman 


cruses 


y  sar 


followed  the  example  of  others 
misrepresented  the  Smoot-Hawley 
He  denounced  It  as  one  of  the 
of  the  depreealon  beginning  in 
before  it  was  enacted.    It  m;.y  be 
to  And  an  Impartial  critic  among 
but  a  visitor  from  Venus  might 
:he  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  is  so  abom- 
dld  not  the  New  Deal  repeal  it?" 
^Mx>i-Bawlsy  Tariff  Act  Is  stlU  ha 
miy  did  not  Mr.  Truman,  when  a 
Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  it?    Why 
iov°  attack  It,  when  he  is  under  oath 
Itt 


The  answer  volunteered  by 
Is  that  the  New  Dealers  lacked  tlM 
to  revise  the  tariff.     They  did  not  dare 
up  against  the  workers  wboee  bread  and  but 
ter  in  normal  times  depend  upon  nation' 
defense  against  foreign  pauperism.    The  Nc 
Deal  contented  Itself  with  abusing  the  laf 
and  inventing  ways  to  destroy  labor's  pr 
taction  while  pretending  to  obey  the  law. 
The  "reclprccal"   'rade  agrejment  syst 
Insinuated  into  law  by  the  New  Deal  Is  a  ploi 
fraud,  well  known  to  be  such  by  many  of  U 
advocates     It  Is  a  fraud  that  t/'supported 
many  well-meaning  citizens  who  do  not  knc 
Its  real  character.     It  is  Intended  U)  brli 
about  free  trade  as  a  subctltute  (or  pru*  ctic 
to  Amerlcr.n  Industry  and  labor     This 
Intent  Is  disguised  under  the  word  "recli 
cal." 

So  far  as  hUtory  shows  every  citizen 
In  favor  of  true  tariff  reciprocity.  Prot 
tlonlsta  have  supported  it  and  now  favor 
What  they  oppose  U  not  reciprcclty  In  ta 
concessions,  but  betrayals  of  protection 
American  industry  and  labor  in  the 
of  reciprocity. 

No  one  knows  the  tdenUty  of  the 
who  Invented  the  sSheme  of  siphoning  ai 
tariff  protection   by  pretending  to  promo 
genuine    reciprocity    in    trade    agreement 
Thla  Inventor,  whoever  he  was.  took 
to  conceal    hlmseU.    But    he   had    inspl 
disciples    like    CordcU    Hull    and    Henry 
Wallace,  who  made  Uttle  or  no  conceali 
at  their  opposition  to  protection  for  Ai 
can  labor     Mr  Hull  was  aooiewhat  cautloi 
btit  Mr.  Wallace  made  no  secret  of  his  wl 
Ingness  to  sacrlflce  American  Industry 
ploying   many  workers.     His   plea   was 
any  American  indus'uy  that  was  not  er 
ahould  be  slaughtered .  to  make  way  for 
ports  from  abroad,   furnished  by   induatrl 
that  were  efficient.     He  contended  that 
Oerman  toy  industry,  for  example,  was  m< 
efficient   than    the   corresponding    Ams 
Industry,   and   that,   therefore,  a   tariff 
protecting  the  American  Industry  should 
scrapped.     Under  Wallace's  plan,  any  Amc 
can  Industry  unable  to  compete  with  a  fc 
elgn  concern  paying  coolie  wages  shoxild 
killed  off.     Mr.  Trtiman  In  his  Waco 
adopted  the  Wallace  philosophy. 

The  inherent  fraua  In  the  reciprocal 
agreements,  according  to  protectionists. 
In  the  fact  that  when  the  United  States 
an  agreement  with  a  certain  foreign 
try.    covering    certain    concessions    In 
rates,  it  immediately  bestows  the  same  ec 
oeaaions   to   all   other   countries   under 
most-favored-natlon  clause  of  general 
tlee.     Thus,  when  the  United  States  gai 
conceeaion  to  a  Buropean  country  on  a 
tain  item,  it  gave  the  same  concession 
Japan. 

This  generalisation  of  tariff  conces.^io' 
anything  but  reciprocal.     It  Is  not  i: 
to  be  reciproeal.    Its  aim  and  effect  are ' 
tear  down  ratas  that  protect  American 
ducers  who  employ  American  workers, 
net  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  ta  to  cp*n 
gatea  of  the  United  States  to  any       :)C 
that  furnishes  cheap  goods  made  by  cc 
peons,    enslaved    war    prisoners,    or    ot 
underpaid    workers.    Logically   carried 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  would 
American  workers  to  the  wage  standi 
Japan. 

Under  the  acid  test  of  actual  trial,  the 
called  ezceaslvely  high  duties  of  the  Smo 
Hawley  tariff  were  not  high  enough  to 
tect     American     workers     against     rui 
cooUe-labor  competition  from  Japan, 
the  late  war  stopped  the  business.  Japai 
goods  flooded  the  American  market  in  s| 
of  the  alleged  high  duties.    Several  Amt 
Industries  were  crippled  by  this  unfair 
petition,  and  a  few  of  them  perished     If 
war  had  not  intervened,  public  opinion 
have  demanded  tUgher  duties  against 
Japanese  goods. 


to  President  Truman 

error.  His  argument 
breed  hatred  and  en- 
le  United  States  must 
ces  in  the  economic 
jmoting  world  peace. 

content  with  paying 
^pent  for  foreign  relief. 

remove  the  economic 
the   American   worker 

ipetltlon   of    foreign 

^alwart  stand  for  pro- 
[the  sake  of  keeping 
Jtrong.  with  well-paid 
■with  Mr.  Truman  and 
xlm  to  a  finish.  Their 
Ss: 

never  will  be  entire 

on  trade  matters.    It 

3uld  be  rivals  in  trade. 

[breeds  war.     Germany 

trade  reaaons,  nor  did 

|is  merely  a  self-rellaiit 

nation's  defense     A 

kte  in  a  nation's  walled 

|e  gste  trade  may  pass, 

the  will  of  the  gate« 

be    left    unguarded, 

human  enemies,  will 

lie   means   the   tearing 

Ites  of  national  defense. 

jn's  will  of  defense  if 

I  open? 

bars  entry  of  a  flood 
rs  the  entry  of  swarms 
Jiiu,  Ccmmunlsts.  and 
Those  who  stand  for 
)ually  oppoeed  to  sub- 
^ers  to  unrestricted  Im- 

that  the  United  States 
ce  all  the  concessions 
long  the  nations  One 
|ers  against  unimpeded 
^stem  of  cartels  spon- 
led  by  foreign  govem- 
Is  now  a  government 
mtries.  Including  Great 
Bt  la  not  a  breeder  of 

koney  from  the  United 
enabled  to  buy  goods 
sntina  had  a  flne  bal- 
jen  Britain  tried  to  In- 
^tlna  to  spend  this  bal- 
firs)  in  Great  Britain, 
flagrant  violation  of 
she  borrowed  money 
that  she  would  not 
^y  way  to  discriminate 
Ites. 

ir?    Not    at    all.    The 

called  Britain  sharply 

ided  her  of  her  pledge. 

and  the  Incident 

States  a  little  dU- 

rom  indulging  In  such 

Mr.  Truman  conjured 

^rles  will  resort  to  many 
trade.     Real    barrlera. 
lit,  lack  of  ships,  etc., 
thout   destroying   every 
Hate  its  own  commerce, 
destroy  American  high 
jction  In  order  to  pro- 
protectionists  point  to 
lerlcan  market,  which 
of  Americans.    Within 
^le  enjoy  a  high  stand- 
in   greatly   assist  other 
need. 

existing  conditions  is 
|ty.     American    exports 
landed  under  any  pro- 
sneva.  becailse  certain 
|are  expecting  to  be  sup- 
States   by  means  of 
ellef,  etc.    Why  shotild 
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they  make  any  rnnrmsloig  to  the  United 
Statea,  when  they  are  already  ohtalnlng 
AmerlcaB  bdp  flee  at  dliar^? 

A  few  American  tndtistrlea,  such  as  motion 
ptctores  and  aittaatobllea,  are  eager  to  break 
down  the  tariff  system  that  protects  other 
American  tntfustrlea.  Is  It  dalrable  that 
Amertcan  workers  shotild  be  unprotectsd 
against  undue  and  rulnoua  foreign  com- 
petition in  order  to  promote  the  foreign 
sale  of  American  movies  and  automobOm? 
Workers  tn  both  of  those  industries  recatve 
high  wagea.  thanks  to  the  system  that  de- 
Telopa  the  workTS  greatest  market  and  holds 
It  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.  Protection- 
ists hold  that  to  throw  away  the  home 
market  for  the  sake  of  tryhkg  to  win  more 
foreign  trade  is  worse  than  folly.  They  say 
It  Is  taking  the  way  of  national  bankruptcy 
and  economic  suicide,  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versal urge  by  destitute  foreign  countries  to 
break  Into  the  rich  pastures  where  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  special  advantages  conferred  by 
a  protective  tariff  system  as  a  part  of  the 
national  defense. 


Arckitectwal  Cnwpiliii—  hr  DcdfB  far 
Federal  Manorial  Id  Tliomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OP  RRiiAttita 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  T?f*H 
IN  THE  SBf ATB  OP  THE  UWrilU  STATES 

Wednudaw,  April  9  ilegislaUve  daw  of 
Mondaw.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
becau.se  of  the  pulolic  interest,  and  in  the 
hope  that  many  a  worthy  cooteskant  will 
team  of  this  grciU  undertaktaiir.  I  a^ 
unanteMKB  corMenI  to  hars  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rmxmv  an  article 
appearlncr  in  the  New  York  Times  March 
3©.  19i7,  annotxnclng  an  architectoral 
competition,  cfferinc  $125,000  fn  prizes 
to  obtain  a  design  for  a  (30.000.000  Fed- 
eral memorial  to  Thomas  Jeflerson  and 
the  pioneers  of  the  western  expansion  of 
the  United  States. 

There  kieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa, 
as  folkyws: 
MsMowiaa  To  Hail 


•Ug.00OM 


AT8r.  Lovs 

8t  Loms.  March  29.— An  architectural 
eoDipetttlan  offering  9135,009  hi  prtzee  to 
oMate  a  &msp  for  a  •90.000,000  Federal  ine- 
mortai  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  ploneeia 
of  the  western  expertslon  of  the  United 
wtiu  aunuuncMl  here  today. 
eompetltfon  Is  sponsored  by  the 
JsWerson  Ifattoiial  txprnnico  Meruurtsl  Ab- 
sodattoa.  a  nattonai  group  of  tnterestetf  ettf- 
seos,  who  raised  the  piisu  moneys  by  prt- 
vate  sutnci  Ipllon 

Site  at  the  m««n<«lal  Is  •  plot  at  80  aeres 
already  cleared  In  the  downtown  center  of  the 
St.  Louis  tlvcr  front,  an  area  historic  as  the 
funnel  of  early  migration  to  the  West. 

The  competition  is  open  to  architects, 
construction  engineers,  and  atudents  in  both 
fields^  Landscape  architects,  painters, 
aculptoea.  and  laymen  are  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  by  ftgr^'ltitlng  thcaosclves 
with  an  architect. 

Iha  osaspsttttan  will  he  b^d  tn  two  stages 
and  w9  la^ptre  about  a  year  to  eenapiete. 
At  the  end  ef  the  Arst  stage  ncirt  aepCeoibcr. 
five  finalists  will  be  named  to 


the  aeconA  stags.    Btch  o<  thsae  vih  Kecdve 

aiojooo. 

The  author  at  authoxa  of  the  Anal  win- 
ning dcalgn  wiU  receive  a  priaa  of  $40,000 
and  be  reoommended  to  the  Depastmeikt  of 
the  Interior  for  enkpioyment  in  esacuUng 
tlse  design.  A  second  prise  ot  gaOjMO  and  a 
third  of  gia.000.  together  with  two 
honorarium  awards  of  gajSOO.  will  be  soade. 

It  Is  intended  Uiat  the  memorlai  area  be 
developed  as  a  place  at  resort,  inaplraticD, 
relaxation,  and  instruction  Um  viaitora  frotn 
all  ol  the  world. 

Application  to  enter  the  rfmtiwt  saay  be 
niade  to  Geoige  Howe.  CUd  Ckjurthousc.  415 
ICarket  Street.  St.  liouia  2,  who  is  dixectlAg 
the  competition  as  prufesalonal  adviser  to 
the  association.  A  fellow  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Archltccta.  Mr.  Bowe  haa  made 
It  clear  to  the  spoaeoca  of  the  contest  that 
coUeglata  Gothic  and  coUagiata  Oaorglan 
bufldlngs  are  not  bis  idea  of  a  "^^«»^^^^^^pv 

The  site  of  the  memortal  eontatns  the 
piece  at  which  the  United  States  In  1804 
took  formal  poeeesslun  of  wee  tern  territory 
aequhed  from  France  by  the  Lootahma  Por- 
chasa.  The  area  is  tfireetiy  associated  with 
the  start  of  the  eapedltton  of  Lewis  and 
CiMk  as  wen  as  those  of  Pike  and  Fremont. 
The  aanu  9e.  Cregoa.  and  Oallfomia  Trafls 
alK>  began  here. 

Wtthln  the  memorial  area  were  sttoated 
the  ftrst  theater,  the  first  Bpiseopal  and  Uni- 
tarian chmchea,  the  first  poet  oAce  and  the 
first  music  pnfaUrtklng  establishment  wcvt  of 
the  llieslHi  Ippt 

"The  porpose  ot  the  memorial  for  which 
a  rtfsrtgn  is  sought  In  this  oempetttloa,"  Mr. 
Howe  said,  "is  not  only  to  eomncmonite  the 
past,  but  also,  and  e^>ecially.  to  keep  alive 
hi  the  present  and  in  the  future  the  darteg 
and  ontrammeted  spirit  Oiat  Inspired 
Thomas  Jcffcxaon  and  hU  aides  to  offer  men 
ot  all  nations  new  opportunities  mder 
ihtmociacy  by  eansnnnaatiag  the  LcsdslaBa 

PUlCtaMSL" 


•f  Damil  E.  LiKenlba)  T»  Be 
GkfiimihA  of  Atank  FntrQ 


ESTEKSZON  OP  REMARHB 

or 

HON.  ALEIAKDER  WOET 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T^  t'lVllfiU  STXTtB 

WedMeadav,  April  9  (.legislatitx  dcjf  of 
Monday.  Mmrck  24>,  iM7 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  recently  relative  to 
the  lillenthal  nomination.  I  have  at 
test  had  an  opportunity  to  so  throuch 
the  record  of  the  be«rinf  s«  and  I  have 
prepared  a  statemeot  on  the  subject  of 
the  nomfnatkm  whieh  I  wA  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  statement  sets  forth  my  reasons  for 
oppoidng  the  eonfirroatioii  ol  Mr.  LiUen- 
thal. 

Hiere  behig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priioted  tn  the 
Rifoar.  as  follows : 


ais' 


WiLnr  ns 


Co: 


Mr.  President.  I  beUevw  tha«  th» 
tlon  before  ui  may  be  the  mass  hupuetaDt 
stngle  BuuiluatRai  I  have  yet  been  called 
wpon  to  eonslder  daring  my  8  years  In  the 
Ssnnle  or  tta«  any  of  my  C(rtlefi|afls  has  voted 
upon  during  this 


kt 

.  nor  ban*  I. 
tunately,  bmsMSB  of  the  preasms  eg  ether 
isgistan^  hartnsm.  had  an  ofipertuntty  to 

read  through  the  full  transcript  of  Its  Inten- 
sive hearings  on  this  nomination.  I  have. 
howewBf ,  ooneulted  as  many  sowas  aa  I 
eoQM  within  the  limited  thne  that  has  been 
amihMe  to  ne  on  thte  subject. 

1  ha-rw  approached  thte  snbjeet  wtth  an 
open  mind  ua^  hare  not  sought  to  wmihut 
or  reject  any  preeoocetved  notions  abont 
this  nomlnatkai. 

sDTics  uta  ooMaurx  laaTosa 

I  hamt  weighed  eery  carefully  nhe  advice 
and  ooBeenf  power  of  the  Beaata  ia  con- 
nectlon  with  Executn'e  nomlnatteas  In  Mktl- 
Uon  to  Jm  oUwt  reteewBt  laekors  tiMt  wwt 
be  oonaidered.  All  ol  the  fKtars  I  hnew  re- 
viewed with  one  puramrnmi  ipimttnn  in 
mind.  "Will  my  consent  to  this  nomlnaUon 
**"  **"«  P^»WIcInterest7~  At  stake  is  not 
^^  *^  repntatloB  and  stantftnf  of  one  man, 
bwt  the  very  seeurtty  of  our  Nmtkm. 

l*STer  beforw  did  the  fun  meaning  of  "ad- 
▼iee  and!  consent*  bnprese  itself  so  fcrcefnny 
g'OP  »«•  This  Is  no  ordinary  ease  where  the 
Prsshfer  t  gets  his  man.  This  ts  a  ease  where 
we  aek.  'Hare  an  of  us  gotten  the  right 
manr*  After  air,  we  tn  the  Senate  are  but 
senrants  of  the  Nation,  and  it  Is  oar  obUga- 
tion  to  (jet  right  men.  and  make  no  mistake 

1  idKxrld  like  to  direct  the  attentton  of  the 
Senate  i»  th»  fact  th«t  In  section  »  of  the 
Atomic  «nergT  Act.  PnbUc  Lew  SOft,  Serenty- 
nlnth  CDBgress,  which  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment  at  the  OrnmBtsston  tteeff.  ttJe  Act 
specifieslly  em|[>haeleee  the  "adrtee  and  con- 
sent- ol  the  Senate. 

Let  Wl  be«-  tn  mtna.  too.  that  the  Atomic 
»«ergy  ContmisBton  le  a  eoBgreestona!  crea- 
tm-e,  created  by  eowgreesloual  action,  to  meet 
congressional  reqnhemeuts. 

to  ott!«r  words,  it  Is  sppnrnt  that  the  re- 
spoBBfMltty  of  Coogreas  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  ttie  OiairmaB  of  the  Atomic  Btiergy 
Commlsiilon  goes  far  beyond  the  normal  n- 
BpoeirtWiny  which  Congrees  has  with  ref- 
erwceto  apfxrfntments  wMch  fhB  more  pe- 
«*lorly  within  the  prorhiee  of  the  Chtef 
Aceaitlve's  finmiy. 

iTifiQUuiias  or  noa  vqbxxioii 
It  has  been  stated  that  tte  aetkm  of  the 
aenata  U  eotiflned  to  slmpiy  aBiiBliig  or  ic- 
Jectlng  the  PreaMent'a  noialiMtk)n.  I  do  not 
ao  uuerpret  Um  slpitfimnt  words  "advtee 
and  consent"  he  thla  ease;  wiMre  tta* 
lion  pnsaiits  the  tasoe  wfaethes 
ceruun  »an  whom  the  FresI 
sbould  be  oonfinoaed  for 
tlon. 

Where  the  man  ie  a  "n^iinffti  <tf  hie 
fan^y  U  one  caee.  Where  It  la  a  question 
of  confiiioing  a  ssaa  lor  a  Jndtelal 
which  involvea  eAieihcr  he 
qu&UficsttosM  and  ta  of  Jodlctel 
and  beLierea  In  the  Amertcan  way.  thta  Is 
another  situation.  But  where  yoa  have  the 
sasponeitaiU^,  such  as  we  have  hera.  which 
woulfd  place  at  the  head  of  a  new  pt^ltleal 
axMl  ocasoaalc  creature — the  Atoaalc 
Commiaidack — a  cseature  stt^  aa  *«^« 

before   in   the   history   of   the   world    

ereatad.  then  the  tesiwinslMttty  of  ''advlee 
and  couient"  ia  a  ~-'**Tr  thai  la  ot 
est  considexatlan. 

We  mtwt  reraeraber  that  the  appointment 
to  this  position  is  a  corespoturfMllty  of  the 
Kiecwtlie  and  the  Senate.  The  President 
notzrfnalee.  It  is  only  when  the  Senate  has 
eonflmxid,  that  1h»  mppotntmeat  Is  eon- 
Bumated.'. 

The  idtoatloB  which  wv  are  fsetng  as 
Oeualom  is,  therefore,  Mjuuthteg  new  and 
vli  toall]'  onpi eeedeuted  I  tfont  think  that 
at  least  my  responslbiltty  has  been  ade- 
qnately  met  if  I  should  find  that  the  nomi- 
nee has  merely  sobm  Bmltsd  o  uallflcattons 
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far  the  fcib.  Thla  Job.  because  ef  lU  tmpor- 
tance.  <*U»  tar  the  highest  de«;ree  of  ]\idg- 
xaent  on  tb*  part  of  the  advising  and  con- 
MDtlng  puw  In  evaluating  the  nominee. 
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BACXCKomto  or  aovtci  amo  coNsxirr 

]  tealdent.  I  hesiUte  to  go  Into  great 

the  subject  of  advice  and  consent. 

lo  believe  that  a  brief  statement  as 

constitutional  and  historical   back- 

of  this  matter  la  called  for  In  oon- 

wlth  this  unprecedented  nomination. 

before   I   list  the  various  rea- 

I  have  taken  my  position  In  op- 

to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  LlUen- 

thls  post,  I  should  like  to  submit  to 

brief  historical  review  on 

tT^  consent."    In  so  doing  I  hope  to 

en  out  what  I  believe  to  be  some 

which  have  been  previously 

n  the  Senate. 

LDVTCS    AND    CON8SMT    Or    THX    SUf  ATI 

Article  n.  section  2.  clause  2.  of  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States,  provides  that 
shall  nominate  and.  by  and 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
Ambassadors,  other  public  mln- 
ind  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme 
and  all  other  oaona  of  the  United 
whose  appolntxBCnta  are  not  herein 
provided  for  and  which  shall  be 
by  law." 
provision  waa  not  in  the  first  draft  of 
Cohstltutlon  which  proposed  to  give  all 
appointing  powers.  Insofar  as  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 
to  the  President.    The  same  draft, 
gave   to  the  Senate  the   power  to 
ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  8u- 
::ourt.    The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
and  the  appointment  by  the  Preal- 
ambaasadors.  mlnisteis.  consuls,  and 
was  afterwarda  reported  by  a  com- 
as an  ameiulment.  and  was  uzuual- 
adopted.     (Story,  Commentaries  on 
CcMtitution  of  the  United  States,  fifth 
n.  pp.  351-352.) 

mode  of  appointment  to  office  seems 

to    peculiar    commendation.     It    Is 

preferable  to  selection  by  the  Prea- 

ilone.  without  any  check,  or  by  the 

ctmbersome  concurrence  of  both  Houses 

or  by  the  electorate. 

grant  of  this  power  to  the  Senate  was 

y  opposed  by  John  Adams  who  en- 

in    a    friendly    correspondence    with 

Sherman  on  this  point.     In  reply  to 

objections   that   this    power    would 

the   responsibility   of   the   President. 

attention  of  the  country  on  the  Senate 

executive  matters,  excite  ambition  in  the 

and   Involve  the  Senate  In  strictly 

matters,  Mr.  Shermsn  replied: 

ippears  to  me  that  the  Senate  Is  the 

Impcvtant  branch  In  the  Oovemment, 

aid  and  support  of  the  executive,  for 

the  rights  of  the  Individual  States, 

Obvemment  of  the  United  States,  and 

Iiqertiea  of  the  people. 

Kxecutlve  is  not  to  execute  its  own 

ths  will  of  the  legislature  declared 

laws,  and  the  Senate,  being  a  branch 

le<;lslature,  will  be  dlspoeed  to  accom- 

1  hat  end;  and  advise  to  such  appoint- 

wlll  be  most  likely  to  effect  It: 

heir  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 

States  they  can  give  the  best  Infor- 

(ss  tol   who  are  qvialifled  for 

will,  as  you  justly  observe,  in 

his  responsibility,  yet  will  he 

■■  much  remaining  as  he  can  well 

t?     And  may  not  their  advice  enable 

make  such  judicious  appointments 

rendw   responsibility   less   neoaHary? 

MB  lieeerve  censiire  when  be  acts 

ly  wr«^i1'"g  to  his  best  discretion." 

.  A  Political  and  ClvU  History  ot  the 

SUtes,  1828,  vol.  2,  pp.  285-291.) 

Alexander   Hamilton   discussed   with   care 

irovlalon  of  the  Constitution  In  tha 


Federalist   (No.  76).     In  reply  to  the 
tlon.   "TO   what   purpose   then   requir* 
cooperation  of  the  Senate?"  he  stated: 
"I  answer  that  the  necessity  of  their 
currence  would  have  a  powerful,  thoi 
general,  a  silent  operation.     It  would  b«J 
excellent  check  upon  a  spirit  of  fa^ 
in  the  President,  and  would  tend  greatl] 
prevent  the  appointment  of  unfit  char 
from  State  prejudice,  from  family  cor 
tlon.  from  personal  attachment,  or 
view  to  popularity.     In  addition  to  thI 
would  be  an  efficacious  source  of  stablllt 
the  administration." 

In  discussing  the  reason  for  not 
the  exclusive  power  of  appointment  In 
President.  Story  points  out  that  such 
assuredly   would   be   sbused   except    in 
hands  of  a  Prasldant  of  great  firmne 
tegrlty.  and  public  spirit.    He  concludes ' 
the  requirement  of  consent  of  the 
was  a  wise  precaution. 

Under  article  II.  section  2.  clause  2, 
President  is  to   nominate,   and  thereby] 
has  the  sole  power   to  make  the  sele 
for  the  office:   but  his   nomination   ci 
confer  office,  unless  approved  by  the 
(See  Marlfury  v.  Madison   (1803),  1 
137.  and  V    S.  v    UBaron   (1857).   19 
73.)     His  respond IblUty  and  the  Senat«t 
complete    and    d.stlnct.     He    can    r."ver| 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  Senate's  atcmi 
obtain  appointment  of  a  man  unfit  for| 
flee.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate 
withhold  its  advice  and  conaent  from 
candidate  who.   in   its  judgment,   does 
posaesi    due    qualifications    for    office, 
consciousness  of  this  check  will  r  ike 
President  more  circumspect  and  deiil 
In  his  nominations  for  office.    He  will 
that,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  of  opt 
with   the  Senate,   his  principal   vindi 
must  depend  upon  the  exceptional  chi 
of  his  nomination.     And  in  the  case  of 
jectlon.  the  most  that  can  t>e  said  Is. 
he  had  not  his  first  choice.     He   will 
have  a  wide  range  of  selection:  and 
sponslblUty   to   present   another   canC 
entirely  qualified  for  office,  will  be  coi 
and  unquestionable  (Story,  p.  354). 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
will  OTdlnarlly  fail  to  consent  to  the  apf 
ment  of  a  suitable  person  for  ofllce  for 
will  be  a  responsibility  to  public  oplnlc 
this  failure,  which  will  overcome  all 
mon    private    wishes.    The    greater 
probably  lies  in  a  tendency  to  yield 
wishes  of  the  President  rather  than 
terpose  to  prevent  an  unsuitabls  choU 

All  of  the  foregoing  should  be  es| 
considered  in  view  of  the  provisions 
Atomic  Snergy  Act  of  1948. 

I  should  Uke  to  list  now  the  varloua 
that  I  hava  evaluated  and  that  I  am 
my  oolleaguas  have  evaluated. 

Of  course,  my  fellow  Senators  hai 
doubtedly  seen  the  poU  in  the  nei 
indicating  that  this  nomination  wir  b«  i 
firmed,    based    up>on    preeent    voU 
ments.     This  does  not  for  one  moi 
lleve  those  of  us  who  have  not  cc 
our  votes  to  report  on  our  weighing 
pertinent  factors  In  this  decision. 
What  then  are  the  factors? 

BASIC  QOALIFKaTKUn 

1.  The  most  important  factor  is.  of 
the  baalc  qualifications  of  ilr.  Lllient 
tha  peat — technical,  administrative. 
Rarely   have  qualifications  so   diver 
necessary    in   a   nominee   for   the 
handling  of  so  vast  an  enterprise. 
to  this  qusatloa  are  considerationa 
nominee's  tMBfMnunent.  his  ability  to  1 
people,  handle  money,  toaadla  vital 
to  cooperate  with   autlMrtllm  at  all 
of  iimcrni— It — aatlonal  and  internal 

In  this  connaeClon,  we  may  note  a 
factor — the  gearing  of  the  nominee's 
flcatlons  into  his  duties. 


or  uuiiu 

all  that  the  poeition  of 
Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
Bt  powerful  and  critical 
tlon  today.  Tss.  in  the 
itomlc  age. 

reading  Public  Law  585 

Congress,  "An  act  for 

tnd    control    of    atomic 

unprecedented  powers 

Uomic  Energy  Commls- 

.    Lllienthal    wotild    be 

ilrman  would  have  un- 

I^anager  and  Divisions 

Juction,  of  Engineering, 

Plication.    The  Commis- 

^cise  its  powers  for   the 

ito  the  vast,  unexplored 

rocesses,   atomic   energy. 

Mctlve  materials. 

Ill  t>e  the  exclusive  owner 

the  production  of   fls- 

ler  than  certain  facili- 

act.     It  will  have  Utl» 

laterlala   in   the   United 

11  issue  licenses  for  any 

ture.  produce,  or  export 

evice  utilising  fissionable 

lergy.     It  will  engage  in 

atomic   bombs,   atomic- 

)ther    military    weapons 

materials. 

cllitles.  equipment,  and 

utilized  in  Government 

will  handle  the  diasemi- 

data  on  atomic  energy 

to  insure  the  common 

^y.     With  the  consent  of 

td.  It  will  utilize  or  em- 

>f  the  personnel  of  any 

t  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 

ry  or  uncompensated  per- 

|ch  functions  as  the  Com- 

fcdvisable. 

compensstion   for   any 

I  therein  taken  or  requisi- 

the  act.    It  will  have  the 

ktlon  to  the  appropriate 

any   acts   or   practices 

constituting  a  violation 

Act. 

more  provisions  indicate 
»pe  of  the  chairman's  and 
iwers. 

jonrr  coMMrrrsB 
3Uld  give  very  substantial 
lent  of  any  Senate  com« 
jnsldered  a  matter  such 
^ly  as  has  the  Atomic  In- 
Ittee.    Its     8-to-l     vote 
>minee  is  a  matter  which 
respect  by  all  Members 
ivertbeless,  I  do  not  re- 
I's  judgment  as  final  and 
finding  upon  me  in   this 
kuse  of  the  tremendous 
new  and  vital  Issues  in- 
lity  for  each  Senator 
le   matter   in   accordance 
lence.     I  repeat,  the  Sen- 
part  of  the  appointing 
^ent  nominatea,  our  duty 
snaent,  and  advice  an'1 
It  so  much  before. 

>r  mxow  sxHAToa 

Ueve    that    the    objection 

by    my    colleague,    the 

Tennessee,  to  the  effect 

personslly  obnoxioiis  to 

Itlve.    Certainly    this   ob- 

but  on  the  basis  of  tht 

^ts  which  I  have  person- 

in    a   Senate   Judiciary 

t>elleve  that  the  objection 

las  no  determining  effect 

Is  to  fill  an  office  whibh 

within    the    objector'* 


vncws  or  pcopls 
8  Another  fsctor  to  be  considered  is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Americsn  people.  One 
f*— "  of  that  judgment  is  expressed  in  mall 
from  the  folks  back  home.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, a  vast  proportion  of  this  mall  has 
been  of  an  Inspired  character  with  individ- 
uals submitting  to  the  Senators,  not 
thoughts  which  they  have  arrived  at  after 
individual  judgment  based  on  evidence,  but 
canned  thoughts  that  they  have  been  di- 
rected to  present  by  one  pressure  group  or 
another.  These  Inspired  communications, 
therefore,  must,  unfortunately,  be  consider- 
ably discounted. 

IVOMIKSX'S    PB&OSOPBT 

e.  Another  and  vital  factor  is  the  funda- 
mental political  philosophy  of  the  nominee. 
I  refer  to  the  philosophy  which  will  charac- 
terize his  judgment  on  a  multitude  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  problems  which 
he  will  face — a  philosophy  which  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  him  to  appoint  men  with  a 
similar  philosophy — men  of  subordinate  po- 
sition under  his  jurisdiction:  a  philosophy 
that  will  come  to  be  regarded  In  large  meas- 
ure by  our  own  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  constituting  "the  American  po- 
sition" and  "the  American  philosophy"  (on 
atomic  energy)  In  this  critical  age 

Those  are  some  of  the  factors  which  I  have 
sought  to  bear  In  mind,  judging  them  on 
their  own  merits  and  character  and  then 
together  into  a  complex  whole. 

Hearsay  evidence,  nunors  and  gossip,  at- 
tempts to  smear  the  nominee,  or  to  paint 
him  as  an  angel,  must  all  be  discounted. 

MT  CONCLUSION 

After  weighing  all  of  the  abov;  factors  In 
the  public  interest.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  paramount  welfare  of  the  American 
people  requires  that  I  cast  my  vote  in  op- 
poBltion  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lllien- 
thal as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

MT   tSASONS   rot   OPPOSIKC   THX   COHnSMATION 
or  DAVID  UUXNTHAL 

The  following  are  ray  reaaons  for  opposing 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lllienthal: 

1.  Lack  0/  public  confidence  in  him 
Ut.  Lllienthal  definitely  does  not  enjoy 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  American  people.  Yet 
Um  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaalon  must  enjoy  such  almost  unanimous 
respect  and  confidence  as  the  people  had, 
for  example,  In  Mr.  Baruch.  if  the  Chairman 
Is  to  serve  effectively  in  promoting  world 
peace  and  an  expanding  industrial  economy 
in  our  country.  But  In  the  case  of  ISr.  Lllien- 
thal. we  see  at  every  hand  nothing  but  blt- 
trinisM.  division  of  opinion,  and  dissension, 
regarding  his  nomination — qualities  which 
cannot  help  but  destroy  his  effectiveness  If 
he  were  confirmed. 

2.  His  dissension-creating  quality 
It  U  apparent  that  Mr.  Lllienthal  himself  is 
to  P«rt  responsible  for  much  of  the  Hi  feeling 
against  him.  However  capable  an  adminis- 
trator he  may  be,  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  requires  more  than  ability 
as  an  administrator:  it  requires  the  ability  to 
hamonlae  conflicting  interests,  to  bring  men 
together  rather  than  to  further  separate 
them.  Mr.  Lllienthal  has  in  the  past,  accord- 
ing to  all  impartial  observers,  needlessly 
created  enemies  and  obstacles  through  his 
high-handed,  czarlstic  treatment. 

This  quality  in  him  could  not  help  but 
epllt  the  country  wide  open  on  countless 
atomic  issues  In  the  future.  Already  the 
Nation  Is  severely  split  over  his  nomination. 
There  must  be  unity  on  this  matter  rather 
than  division.  Surely,  in  this  land  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  there  are  capable 
men  who  could  fill  this  post  and  do  not 
have  the  cloud  of  suspicion  and  distrust  over 
them  that  Mr.  Lllienthal  has. 


t.  He  is  not  mn  indispensable  man 

Proponents  of  |Ir.  Llllenthal's  confirmation 
have  indicated  that  catastrophe  will  ensue 
tmless  Mr.  Lllienthal  is  confirmed.  I  cannot 
believe  that  anything  of  the  sort  will  occur. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lllien- 
thal can  very  well  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
he  should  be  replaced  by  a  man  of  Mr. 
Baruch  8  caliber,  who  enjoys  the  tmllmlted 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  who  could  be  a  scientist  and  engi- 
neer. There  is  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  that  a  man  can  fill  this 
job  simply  because  he  has  demonstrated  ad- 
ministrative qualities  in  TVA  without  being 
a  scientist  and  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Lllienthal  is  but  one  In  a  long  line  of 
New  Deal  prodigies  of  whom  it  has  been 
stated  that  they  and  they  alone  can  perform 
given  jobs.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that 
view.  No  num  is  Indispensable  tot  any  par- 
ticular job,  even  thovigh  he  has  been  in 
charge  of  a  vast  New  Deal  superstate  like 
TVA. 

4.  Socialistic  philosophy 

Mr.  Lllienthal  is  hardly  an  unequivocal  be- 
liever in  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
This  la  evidenced  by  hia  sociallstlc-publlc- 
ownership  position  on  TVA  and  related  proj- 
ects. While  there  are  certain  features  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  which  provide  for  public 
ownership,  nevertheless  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Confess  that  there  can  be  maximum 
atomic  development  along  the  lines  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  consistent  with  otir  national 
security  and  economic  health. 

In  the  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1948  it  is  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramotut  objec- 
tive of  assuring  the  common  defense  and 
security — 

"The  development  and  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  shall  insofar  as  practicable,  be  di- 
rect<Jd  toward  improving  the  public  welfare, 
increasing  the  standard  of  living,  strength- 
ening free  competition  In  private  enterprise, 
and  promoting  wjrld  peace." 

The  question  now  Ijefore  Congress  Is 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Lllienthal  has  the  kind 
of  a  phlloeophy  which  will  enable  him  to 
"strengthen  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise."  The  question  before  Congress 
is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Llllenthal's  background, 
experience  and  philosophy,  are  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  do  a  more  effective  job  than 
anyone  else  in  promoting  world  peace  insofar 
as  it  is  tied  up  with  atomic  energy. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  rec- 
ord which  demonstrates  that  the  nominee's 
exper  ence  renders  him  a  particularly  able 
prc^Mnent  of  strengthening  free  competition 
in  {x-ivate  enterprise.  I  submit,  likewise,  that 
the  record  discloses  st  least  a  reasonable 
doubt  with  respect  to  establishing  \rr.  Lllien- 
thal's  qualifications  as  the  man  best  able  to 
promote  world  peace. 

Opposition  to  Private  Research 

Following  the  declaration  of  policy  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  Is  a  statement  outlining 
the  purpose  of  the  act,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
act,  amcmg  other  things,  is  to  "foster  private 
resear  h  and  development  to  encourage  max- 
imum scientific  progress." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  record  which  particularly 
demonstrates  the  adherence  of  this  nomine* 
to  a  philosophy  of  private  enterprise  or  pri- 
vate research,  and  it  is.  in  fact,  conceivable 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  that  his  predilec- 
tion for  government  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment initiative  might  conceivably  lead  him 
to  place  an  emphasis  on  government  research 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  private  re- 
search specifically  mentioned  In  the  act. 

In  the  organization  provisions  of  the  act 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  be  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified  as  an  administrator  to 
work  with  the  military  liaison  •ommittea, 


and  to  direct  rsnereh.  and  to  direct  the 
protecl:ton  of  flasionable  matertala.  and  to 

direct  the  utilization,  both  private  *tm1  mili- 
tary, of  atomic  energy.  It  la  moveover  ap- 
parent that  the  Chalnnan  of  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  a  man  keenly  conscious  of  the 
implications  inherent  In  any  International 
arrangemento  which  might  be  concluded 
with  riiferenoe  to  atomic  energy. 

With  respect  to  patents  and  inventlona. 
it  is  crystal-clear  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  must  be  a  man  whose  concern 
with  tbe  public  welfare  is  Integrated  with 
his  ooncwn  for  the  maintenance  at  a  system 
which  adequately  protects  the  interesu  of 
American  free  enterprise. 

Oonfinaation  Means  Impetus  to  Collectivism 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  entrust  Mr. 
Lllienthal  with  the  responsibility  of  encour- 
aging private  IniiiaUve.  On  the  contrary.  I 
believe  tliat  in  confirming  him  we  will  be 
giving  immeasuraUe  impetua  to  forcea  of 
collectivism  in  our  country  and  throughout 
the  wcrld.  In  confirming  Mr.  Lllienthal  we 
are  also  in  effect  establishing  the  policy  for 
appointments  of  coUectivlst-minded  indl- 
vidualH  all  the  way  down  the  line  who  will 
serve  under  him.  This  must  not  occur:  from 
the  topmost  levd  down  to  the  bottom  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  should  be  staffed 
by  men  who  believe  in  tlie  private-enterprise 
system  basically. 

5.  His  lack  of  resistance  to  communism 

The  charge  of  communism  has  been  leveled 
against;  Mr.  Lllienthal,  but  I  am  not  stating 
that  Mr.  Lllienthal  is  a  Communist  or  is  a 
sympathizer  of  communism.  I  am,  however, 
stating  that  his  record  displays  little,  if  any. 
evlden(»  of  resistance  to  communism.  Yet 
we  need  to  btdld  up  in  America  a  resistance 
movement  against  communism  consisting  of 
Individuals  who  are  so  devoted  to  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  they  will  not  be  susceptible  to 
the  wl.es  of  communism,  but  will  combat  It 
with  All  the  force  at  their  leommand  at  every 
turn  of  the  road.  We  know  that  coxmtless 
folks  In  our  land  have  been  Impacted  and 
poisoned  by  the  virus  of  Communists,  and 
that  they  would  not  give  resistance  to  the 
sabotaging  of  our  free  way  of  life. 

6.  Lack  of  bipartisanship  in  his  appointment 

As  a  result  of  the  November  election,  the 
Presid>>nt  should  h&ve  given  this  very  impor- 
tant Domination  to  a  man  who  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  both  political  paX' 
ties,  and  who  had  been  endorsed  by  both 
partie»  prior  to  submittal  to  the  Senate.  In- 
stead, as  in  almost  all  of  his  appointment* 
since  November,  the  President  has  unfortu- 
nately selected  a  man  who  In  no  way  repre- 
sents the  feelings  of  the  American  Repub- 
lican t'lectorate.  I  am  not  concerned  about 
Mr.  Llllenthal's  party  label,  whatever  it  may 
be.  I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  that  he 
doesn't  represent  the  views  of  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  electorate. 

It  is  with  these  reasons  in  mind — the  rea- 
sons of  the  public  interest — that  I  will  cast 
my  vo';e  in  opposition  to  his  confirmation. 


We  Most  Coaqocr  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  CABOUNA 

Df  IBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'UJ  STA^ 

Wednesday,  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Recoid  a  statement 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


gave  to  the  newspapers  a  few 
entitled   "We  Must   Conquer 


being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
newspapers  and  the  radio  are  filled 
propheclei  of   gloom   and   the 
people  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
is  so  dark  that  It  is  unfathom- 
there  Is  not  even  a  ray  of  hope.    I 
liscount  the  troubled  condition  of 
and  the  many  problems  with  which 
wn/ronted   In   America,   and   yet   I 
that  we  have  had  similar  ez- 
before  and  somehow  our  country 
world  have  stwlved.     I  have  con- 
believe  that  we  will  survive  again 
few   years,   when   adjustments 
made,  our  economic  situation  fully 
and    our    International    affairs 
upon    a    stable    basis,    with    the 
Nations   organisation    prepared    and 
to  deal  with  world  problems,  and 
In  the  sphere  of  world  affairs, 
authority  to  settle  difficulty  and 
enforce  Its  decrees,  we  shall  marvel 
splriu  were  so  low  and  our  appre- 
of  fear  so  dominant. 

today  needs  above  other  things  to 
rear.    The  late  President  Roosevelt 
a  truer  thing  than  that  fear  Itself 
jne  thing  which  we  had  most  to  (ear. 
leflnltaly  true  to<lay  In  ova  domestic 
affairs.    There  may  not  be 
4lsttnctlon  between  courage  and  fear. 
Is  enough  difference  to  make  vlc- 
A  great  minister  said  that  the 
was  that  "courage  was  fear  after 
lu  prayers."  Anyway,  my  thought 
if  we  review  the  present  condition 
the  facu  straight  in  the  face  there 
o4caslon  for  gloom  to  settle  over  the 
front,  and  thoae  who  are  predicting 
are  doing  more  to  create  It  than 
t|he  facts  of  our  present  situation, 
eeslon  srlses  from  the  reduced  pur- 
power  of  the  people,  from  the  In- 
>f  the  farm  and  factory  to  sell  their 
St  a  profit,  from  the  slackening  ot 
resulting  in  unemployment,  so  that 
of  people  are  out  of  a  Job.  and 
Ithout  means  of  support.     None  of 
are  present  today,  and  yet  the 
continuous  to  create  In  the  public 
of  what  la  going  to  happen  to- 
The  attitude  of  fear  and  distrust 
at  once  the  moat  disturbing  ele- 
I  nd  not  the  facts  of  business.  Indus- 

or  labor, 
lotal  earning  power  of  the  people  of 
States  for  the  year  1940  exceeded 
.000.000     The  earnings  for  1947  wUl 
and  may  exceed  that  sum.     In 
-depression  year  the  total  eamlaci 
to  only  944.000.000.000.     As  laa« 
earnings   continue    high    there    is   a 
narket  for  everything   produced   on 
and  by  Indusuy  and  full  employ- 
labor  at  reasonable  wages, 
four  depression   years  of   IftM  to 
were  over  6.000  b«nk  fallvves  in 
States  and  the  banks  had  no 
o  lend  for  business  expansion  or  new 
or  agricultural   Improvements  to 
Dbs  for  the  American  people.    There 
been  a  single  bank  failure  In  the 
States  during  the  past  9  years  and  the 
on  lepoelt  the  vast  sum  of  tl06.- 
the  first  of  the  year, 
people  of  the  United  States  now  own 
.OOO.OOO.OCO   of   Government   bonds 
interest  is  paid  semi-annually  and 
paid  on  the  bonds  each  year 
rill  provide  a  constantly  Incresslng 
of    funds    for    purchasing    goodly 
Investments,    building   new   hoaa 
contributing  to   the  general 
of  prosperity,  in  our  country. 
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The  first  of  thto  year  tiiere  was  in  fc 

•158.000.000.000  Of  life  Insurance  on  the  lit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  la^'er 
•39.000.000.000  than  It  was  even  6  years 
A  tremendous  sum  Is  paid  to  beneflcta 
each  year  In  death  benefits,  endown.'  nts 
annuities,  all  ot  which  adds  to  the  availal 
caah  In  the  hands  of  the  people  to  meet 
demands  o.  living  and  Investments. 

As  a  basis  for  predicting  a  depression  tt 
lowing  thto  war  is  the  statement  that 
have   had   depressions   following   the   otl 
wars,  and  that  since  this  was  the  great 
war  of  all  time,  we  ought  to  have  the 
est  depression  In  our  history.     There  to 
Justification  for  such  a  conclusion.     Cox 
tlons  are  entirely  different.    The  flgxires 
ready  cited  demonstrate  that.    Another 
tor  which  enters  Into  the  whole  situation 
not   been   considered,   which   to   that   et 
SUte  In  the  Union  now  has  millions  of 
lars  in  Its  social  security  fund  for  the  v« 
purpoee    of    tiding   us   over   any    period 
slackening  employment.    The  workers  wj 
unemployed    will    receive    weekly    pavm« 
from  this  accumulated  fund  which  \\'A\ 
In  making  thei    self-sustaining  even  dur 
a  period  of  unemployment.     When  you 
to  thto  the  old-age  asstotance.  retirement 
Insurance  benefits,  you  have  another  ba 
log  of  support  against  a  serious  depressloi 
I  have  gone  Into  tbeee  matters  in  n'.me 
tail  because)  I  think  It  Is  vitally   ln..»)r 
that    we    look    shead    with    confidence 
hope.   tMsed   upon   the  actual   facts  of 
economic     condition,     rather     than 
counsel  of  our  fears  and  helping  to 
an  atmosphere  and  attitude  favorable  to 
d>«alO|linent  of  a  depression. 

Aa  aa  IndlcaUon  of  the  dlsposlUon  to 
gage  In  gloomy  predictions  and  dire 
cles  of  ruin.  I  need  only  quote  a  few  In 
years.    These  relate  both  to  the  condit 
otir  own  country  and  to  the  whole  Inl 
tlonal  situation.     William  Wllberforce 
in  1790:  "I  dare  not  marry:  the  future 
dark  "      WUllam    Pitt    in     1800:    "There  | 
scarcely  anything  arovikd  us  but   ruin 
despair.'    Benjamin  OInraell  in  1850:  "In I 
dustry,  commerce,  and  agrlctilture.  tl 
no  hope."     In   1837  the  Detroit  Pree 
"All  to  darknesa  and  despair.    As  a  Nat 
are  at  the  bottoaa  of  the  hUl."    In  11 
Philadelphto  O—ette :  "Nothing  in  thto  i 
try  to  safe,  aolvent.  or  reliable  "     And  as 
as  1007  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said: 
old  ship  of  state  to  sinking."    Uany  more 
tatlons  could  be  given  to  similar  effect, 
ever.  It  remained  for  Harper's  Weekly. 
di«t  J  of  October  10.  1857.  to  paint  thto  pleti 

"^t  to  a  gloomy  moment  \n  htotory. 
tor  many  years — not  in  the  lifetime  of 
HMB  n^o  read  thto  paper— has  there 
so  much  grave  end  deep  apnrehenslon;  n| 
has  the  future  seemed  ao  ncalculabto 
thto  tlm-*.  In  Prance  the  political  cal< 
bubbles  with  imcertalnty: 
as  usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark 
silent,  upon  tba  horlaon  of  Siirope:  whil 
the  energies,  reaoureas,  and  Influences  uf  j 
British  bnplre  are  sorely  tried  and  are  ji 
'je  tried  mo-e  sorely,  in  ccplng  with 
and  deadly  Indian  insurrection  and 
dtoturbrd  relations  In  China.  It  to  a 
moment  and  no  man  can  feel  an  Indl 
ence — which,  happily,  no  man  preten<! 
feel — In  the  final  issue  of  these  dark  and 
astrous  events.  Of  otir  own  troubles  in 
United  States,  no  msn  can  see  the  end 

How  like  so  many  speeches,  edltorlato. 
radio  comments  today.  But  90  years  hav4 
tervened  since  that  was  written  and  .\m« 
today  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
tlon  in  the  world,  and  we  have  in  this  cc 
try  140.OCO.000  people  who  are  In  better 
ctol  condition  and  have  more  of  the  mat 
benefiu  and  comforts  of  life  and  wit 
higher  standard  of  living  than  at  any 
period  of  our  htotory. 

We   are  going    forward   in  our  eflc 
bring  tr    the  world   Um  raallnatlon 


|versal  peace,  and  If  we 

and  destot  from  try- 

ilon.  we  shall  have  a 

ring  our  great  goato  of 

at  home  and  abroad. 

rage  that  will  conquer 
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9  (legislative  day  of 
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President,  I  ask  to 
le   Appendix  of  the 
lis  on  the  subject  of 
'  President. 

objection,  the  two 
^ered  to  be  printed  in 
}ws: 

»r   (Mass.)   Herald-News 
M.  1947) 

I  A  Fazsiozirr 
3ver    a   change    In    the 
that  would  abolish  the 
[provide  for  the  election 
rice  President  by  direct 
sing    revived      Senator 
»tts,  to  the  sponsor  of 
rees  that  calto  for  the 
procedure  In  elections, 
iist  for  members  of  the 
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bdldates  who  have  actu- 
rlty  of  the  popular  vote 
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strength  at  the  polls. 
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ae  htotory  of  the  coun- 
rlse  in  any  sharply  con- 
[such  an  outcome.  It  to 
is  majority,  as  a  funda- 
demoeracy,  to  defeated, 
ramers  of  the  Constltu- 
i'   electoral  college  was 
settled  States  a  better 
election  of  the  Presi- 
de political  strength  of 
population       Prevloua 
^ce  a  change  have  endad 
movement  to  bring  It 
present  trend  of  popular 
It. 
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afl.  19^7) 
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elect  the  President,  that  If  they  were  ac- 
quainted In  detail  with  the  present  system 
they  would  favor  the  Lodge  prcpoeal. 

The  general  and  typically  American  Im- 
patience with  the  Georgia  electoral  system, 
that  gave  the  late  Oene  Talmadg^e  victory 
over  an  opponent  who  collected  some  16,000 
more  popular  votes,  suggests  what  the  atti- 
tude might  be. 

Indeed,  what  Loocx  dislikes  haa  happened 
more  than  once  in  United  Statee  htotory. 
Lhwioin  waa  chosen  President  In  1860  with 
ljn.45fl  votas,  while  his  opponents  polled 
2,815.617.  Bayes  snd  Benjamin  H*rrlson  did 
not  crcelve  even  a  popular  plurality,  standing 
lower  In  the  scale  than  their  principal  rlvato. 

Blstanans  have  written  for  decades  that 
the  electoral  ccdlege  system  has  never  been 
what  It  was  Intended  to  be  by  its  originators, 
a  council  of  the  country's  ablest  men,  exer- 
ctolng  sn  independent  choice  of  a  Chief 
executive. 

With  the  rise  of  political  parties  and  ma- 
chines the  dignified  system  envtoioned  by 
the  original  planners  has  gone  out  the  win- 
dow. In  fact,  some  critics  of  the  present 
system  term  the  electors  mere  dummies  who 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  party  for 
President,  the  candidate  nominated  by  a 
party  caucus  or  convention,  wholly  outside 
constlttttlonal  provtolons. 

Opponents  of  the  poptilar-vote  method 
claim  anything  but  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem wo\ild  be  too  slow,  too  cumbersome  for 
the  United  EJtates.  that  the  total  popular 
vote  may  take  months  to  count.  But  present- 
day  communications,  it  seems  to  us,  rule  ctit 
any  such  delay.  In  many  countries  outside 
the  United  Str.tes  the  popular  vote  to  tabu- 
lated In  a  matter  of  days  with  less  efficient 
machinery  than  we  possess.  A  count  of  all 
but  negligible  segments  of  the  popular  vote 
to  sometimes  neceaaary  even  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Now  that  LoDcs  has  brought  the  measure 
up  again.  It  should  be  given  wide  publicity, 
placed  bafora  the  voters  so  they  can  Judge 
for  thamaatviiu  which  system  they  want. 
Pure  democracy  extots  nowhere  In  the  world. 
Is  not  possible  among  more  than  a  hand- 
ftil  of  people,  but  In  a  cotmtry  that  lives  by 
the  closest  thing  to  true  democracy  In  the 
world  today,  the  poptilar  vote  would  seem 
to  be  a  prerequtoite  to  conscientious  govern- 
ment. 


War  or  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 


SAS 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesdap.  April  9  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Will  It  Be  War  or  Peace?" 
published  in  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  News  of 
March  13,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbgois. 
as  XoUows: 

WILL  IT  BB  WAB  OB  PBSCBV 

(By  Al  Boae) 

Will  events  In  Europe  lead  to  war  or  peace? 
At  Moscow  a  most  Important  conference  to 
being  held  by  foreign  mintoters  of  the  four 
great  powers  In  the  world.  In  Washington 
Pres'dent  Truman  has  Jtist  asked  Congress 
for  MOO  000.000  to  aid  Greece  and  Tnrkey. 
In  Chln4  tLera  to  civil  war.  There  to  imrest 
in  many  areas.    History  to  repeating  Itaelf 


and  there  are  many  stanllarttiee  between  pres- 
ent events  and  those  leading  up  to  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  Whether  you  want  to  believe 
It  or  not.  the  United  Statee  to  fturlng  its 
mos  critical  period  In  all  Its  history.  That 
Includes  the  perilous  days  Immedistely  after 
the  Jsp  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  when 
few  Americans  realised  how  badly  we  were 
hurt.  Now  after  the  war  to  over  and  all  the 
facts  have  been  published.  Americans  now 
realize  that  we  had  no  Pacific  Fleet  and  little 
defense  the  first  few  months  after  that  at- 
tack.   But  we  rallied  quickly. 

Today  most  Americans  are  more  Interested 
In  getting  a  new  automobile  or  more  sugar 
than  In  world  affsdrs.  The  Nevrs  wants  to 
wake  you  up  about  the  dai^erous  situation 
and  the  nearness  we  are  to  war  again.  For- 
get a  little  about  your  personal  pleasures  and 
wants  and  think  about  your  country  and  Its 
future.  Without  a  safe  Nation,  all  the  BUtos. 
all  the  sugar,  and  all  the  worldly  goods  wont 
help  you  much.  It  will  be  too  late  then. 
Americans  always  are  too  prone  to  wait  until 
the  fight  starts  to  get  worked  up.  Thto  time 
let  us  stop  the  fight  before  it  starts.  How? 
That  is  the  problem.  Start  thinking  about 
the  President's  plea.  Greece  today  to  the 
Manchtiria  before  World  War  n.  Turkey  to 
almost  as  bad  as  the  Ethiopian  situation,  and 
China  today  to  the  ^laln  of  pre-World  War 
n  days. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  Bussto  to  crowd- 
ing the  United  States  hard.  The  Reds  are 
playing  their  cards  close  to  the  vest,  and  they 
have  a  huge  standing  army,  lots  of  tanks,  and 
the  world's  largest  air  force.  That  armed 
force  to  trained  to  the  minute.  The  Soviet 
has  not  demobilized.  It  has  armed  men  sta- 
tioned ail  river  Its  domain  and  on  borders 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  be  It  Greece  or 
China  or  Turkey. 

America  must  give  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key now.  Bat  we  must  have  aome  strings 
attached  to  It.  We  must  not  be  the  tail  to 
the  Britteh  kite  any  longer.  The  British 
Empire  to  no  more.  Great  Britain  to  great 
in  name  only.  It  to  bankrupt  and  has  be- 
come a  second-rate  power.  World  War  n 
was  the  finishing  blow  to  thto  once  mighty 
Nation.  Whenever  a  country  as  hatighty  and 
as  proud  as  Britain  comes  to  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  begging,  you  know 
It  must  be  in  dire  straits.  It  has  done  that. 
The  Brlttoh  have  Informed  thto  Government 
that  It  cannot  meet  Its  financial  commit- 
ments any  more.  It  to  broke.  It  took  a  let 
of  courage  for  the  British  to  do  that.  We  do 
not  admire  everything  the  teitlah  do.  They 
have  gotten  under  our  skin  a  lot.  but  one 
thing  we  do  know,  the  British  have  saved 
our  hides  many  times  by  playing  world  police- 
man and  patrolling  the  sea  tones.  Now  the 
British  are  done.  They  cannot  protect  us 
any  more.  It  to  either  the  United  States  or 
the  Russians.  We  are  the  only  two  great 
pos>eis  left.  France  to  a  weakling. .  China  is 
beset  by  civil  strife.  We  have  no  other  allies 
save  the  staunch  South  American  friends,  but 
they  look  to  ua  and  they  have  no  large  armiea 
or  navies.  Therefore,  It  to  the  United  States 
on  one  hand  against  a  Russian-controlled 
Europe  and  China,  unless  we  step  In  now  and 
try  to  save  the  pieoea. 

Secretary  Marshall  to  the  beat  man  for  ttaa 
Job  now  but  he  cant  bluff  forevo'.  The 
Reds  know  the  condition  of  our  armed  forces. 
He  can  stall  and  he  can  talk  tough  but  be 
must  have  something  to  back  him  up. 

We  most  step  Into  Greece  and  aid  that 
gallant  nation  to  aave  Itadf  firom  the  Beds 
and  also  the  old  Imperialistic  British  plan. 
We  must  help  the  Turks  stave  off  the  Bed 
thrust  at  the  Dardanelles  and  our  vital  oil 
pipe  lines.  Oil  to  the  key  to  all  wars  and 
also  the  key  to  peace. 

Camden  and  Ouachita  County  people,  the 
News  asks  you  to  start  thinking  about  thto 
problem.  Tnen  do  a  lot  of  praying  about  It. 
Ask  God  for  divine  help  and  guidance.  Pray 
for  thto  country  now.    Otir  leaders  need  lielp 


and  Eeed  It  badly.    WHte  yoae  Oongiassmen 

and  {Jenators  and  let  them  know  you  are 
thinking  about  this  crlsto.  If  we  go  Into 
Greece  and  help  Turkey,  we  are  In  there  for 
keeps.  It  may  stop  a  war.  It  may  not. 
But  we  cant  alt  back  and  let  the  Russians 
gobble  tip  everything,  for  that  means  vrar 
most  certainly  and  then  It  will  be  the  United 
States  alone  against  most  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Think  thto  over  and  do  not  let  the  myth 
of  peace  blind  you  to  the  cniel  facts  that 
are  staring  us  in  the  face. 

WlU  It  be  war  or  peace? 


OS    of    Gredu-Taridsh    Lom 
Proposal 


KZTEN3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  Statewide,  Idaho's  illustrated  news 
weekly,  en  the  subject  of  the  proposal 
for  military  involvement  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editmal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio, 
as  follows: 

FBACS — ^tr'a   MOMOTOMOUB 

Congress  received  Its  toughest  poetwar 
problem  last  week — perhaps  one  of  the 
toughest  In  American  history— when  Presi- 
dent Truman  proposed  a  half-biillon-dollar 
grant  to  arm  Greek  and  Turltlsh  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  blocking  Conununtot  cxpan> 
Blon  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  amount  of  money  involved,  although 
a  large  sum.  is  In  no  way  as  important  aa 
whether  approval  of  the  Truman  proposal 
would  speed  the  United  States  down  the  road 
to  World  War  m.  All  signs  Indicate  that  It 
would. 

The  propoaal,  which  amounts  to  establish- 
ment of  an  American  army  of  mercenaries  In 
Greece  and  Turkey,  to  certainly  not  a  gesture 
for  continued  peace.  It  would  not  stop  Rus- 
sian expansion.  Rather,  it  would  goad  It  on 
to  greater  efforts.  The  reaction  of  Russtons 
to  the  idea  can  be  judged  by  what  ours  would 
be  If  Russia  were  to  spend  s  half  billion  dol- 
lars building  Commtmtot  armies  In  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  Trumanii  proposal  wtvfcs 
at  croas  purpoaaa  to  our  Nation's  avowed  sup- 
port at  the  United  Nations  organlaatlon.  If 
the  security  of  Turkey  and  Greece  to  being 
threatened  by  Russia,  now  to  the  time  to  test 
the  strength  and  machinery  of  UN.  That 
was  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 
If  our  coimtry  turns  to  the  old  system  of 
secret  diplomacy,  which  to  the  basto  of  the 
Tttmuin  proposal,  and  rejects  the  UN  as  a 
vehicle  for  peace,  then  we  are  guUty  of  scut- 
tling that  organ  tettwi  In  Its  Infancy.  Just  as 
we  were  gtiilty  of  kllllx^  the  X<eague  ot 
Nations  at  birth. 

The  President's  request  for  fimds  for  Greek 
and  Turkish  armies  to  an  open  declaration 
that  the  United  States  beUeves  that  the  UM 
won't  work.  And  It  certainly  wont  unifies 
member  eoimtries  hsve  faith  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  objectives  aooompUshed.  Congreaa 
should  reject  the  proposal  and  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  matter  before  the  United 
Nations  organisation. 
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April  9  (legislative  day  of 
March  24).  1947 


Mond  ay 

Mr.  ROB131TSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prlnte<  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RaooRO  an  a  Idress  delivered  by  Pred  P. 
Myers,  comn  ander  in  chief  of  the  Sons 
of  Confeder  ite  Veterans.  In  Statuary 
Hall  of  the  ^  Jnited  States  Capitol,  upon 
the  occasion  <  if  the  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundred-anc  -fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
birih  of  Rob  jrt  E.  Lee.  The  celebration 
was  held  und  er  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1946. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  \x}  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

interesting 


bono  -ed 
purpoie 
f>r 
vtcK  ry 


U  ts 
«■  of  the 
of  Virginia.  U| 
at  dlilerent 
th«  two  great 
uas  are  pliice< 
proud  State 
In  hla  day  le< 
pendcDce — cm  ■ 
other  for  a 
■oUt  are 
oC  their 
tn    ttrinng 
achieved 
but  both  no« 
the  National 
their  native 
Mation'a  great . 

Thus  Rober 
■tood  on  the 
both  were 
boMi  followed 
different 

First,  they 
background  oi 
of  thetr 

Second 
In  obedience 

Third,  both 
tn  manfully 
aa  they  saw  It 

Fourth. 
d  their 
principle  of 
affairs  as  a 

Fifth,  both 
iBgand 
tmftu  which 

math,  both 
American 
•oldlery. 

Mo  man  la 
the  ma 
But  «•  honor 
a  MMtar  and 
aacrtflclng 
In  human 
a  cause  In  w 
BO  man  la  fit 
iHi  he  la 

From  his 
tfrtfted  to  th( 
tn  hla  later 
he  seemed 
of  soldiery 
chivalry,  and 

rtghtVMMMM 

tant  spirit  of 
As  a  cadet 
and 


tlaaes. 


fitting,  and  Inaplrlng  to 

and  especlaUy  to  ua 

each  year  In  this  place. 

to  honor  the  memory  of 

America.!  patrlou  whose  stat* 

in  thlf.  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 

^hlch  gave  them  birth,    lach 

his  State  in  a  war  for  Inde- 

for  our  common  country,  the 

particular  part  of  that  country. 

of  all  men  for  the  rectitude 

and  for  their  heroic  struggle 

ita    accomplishment.    One 

the  other  suffered  defeat. 

stand  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 

i^pltol  as  the  first  citizens  of 

£  tate.  and  foremost  among  the 


boti 


hot  a 
anci<  tn 


stabUl  cy 


arma 


unlntentl  onaUy 


S.  Lee  and  George  Washington 

kme  ground  at  different  tlmea. 

fac^d  by  the  same  alternative,  and 

the  same  dlfllcult  course  in 

clrc\(matancea. 

had    substantially   the    same 
culture  and  held  aimllar  views 
rights. 

reluctantly  broke  sacred  ties 

a  stem  sense  of  duty. 

did  the  brave  and  daring  thing 

poualng  a  cause  for  the  right 

in  the  face  of  superior  might. 

stood  on  the  bold  assertion 

t  and  sacred  rights  for  the 

ocal   self-government  in   local 

of  their  common  heritage. 

xtntrlbuted  to  the  understand- 

of  the  constitutional  system 

Mich  lived. 

brotight  world-wide  renown  to 
and  chMrtetn  to  American 


unmitigated 


quiilitl' 
nat  ire 


willing 


[lortfied  and  memorialized  for 

fact  of  being  a  fighter. 

s  soldier  when  be  Is  more  than 

»hlbiu  those  heroic  and  self- 

«s  that  appeal  to  the  best 

in  manfully  contending  for 

ttlch  he  is  willing  to  die     For 

or  leadership  in  any  cause  im- 

to  die  in  that  cause. 

ceatry.  Lee   rather  naturally 

proCsHlon  of  arma.  although 

In  a  letter  to  General  r«ell. 

to  regret  It.    His  traditions 

thoae  of  knighthood  and 

to  them  he  brought  the  stem 

of  the  Puritan  and  the  mill- 

ha  Ironatdaa  of  Cromwell. 

Waat  Point  Lee  uncoaudously 

gravitated  into  a  poal- 


tn 


yeiurs 
alaost 


a: 


tlon  of  leaderatilp  with  the  highest  admlra* 
tion  and  r«paet  of  his  fellow  cadati.  Col. 
John  Mti*ir»*».  of  the  United  Mataa  Army, 
aald  that  when  he  entered  West  Point  in  1828 
he  found  Lee  the  prominent  figure  of  the 
cadet  corpe  of  that  time.  Like  Waahlngton 
in  hU  day.  he  waa  qxmtaneously  chosen  to 
settle  disputes  betw— n  lUa  fellows.  Although 
the  practice  was  then  rife,  the  cadets  did  not 
attempt  to  haae  Lee.  He  graduated  second 
in  hla  dasa  without  a  single  demerit. 

In  recognition- of  his  promise  as  a  soldier 
and  his  character  as  a  man.  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott  appointed  Lee  as  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
Ilia  staff.  That  confidence  was  more  than 
Justified  by  Lee's  distinguished  service  in  the 
Mexican  War.  in  which  his  insight  made  pos- 
sible the  two  victories  that  Insured  the  suc- 
ceea  of  ^he  major  objective  of  the  campaign 
against  the  capital  of  the  enemy  country. 
Later  when  the  darkening  clouds  of  war  were 
settling  over  our  land,  and  the  approaching 
crisis  called  for  the  most  momentous  deci- 
sions. General  Scott  was  so  well  impressed 
with  Lee  that  he  Infiuenced  President  Lincoln 
to  offer  him  the  chief  command  of  the  Na- 
tional Army.  He  said:  "Col.  Robert  S.  Lee 
is  the  greatest  soldier  now  living,  and  if  he 
ever  gets  the  opportunity,  he  will  prove  him- 
self the  great  captain  of  history."  Another 
time  he  aald  that  Lee's  services  were  "worth 
millions  a  day  to  any  government."  When 
the  offer  of  appointment  by  President  Lincoln 
was  rejected  by  Lee  and  his  resignation 
seemed  imminent.  General  Scott  passionately 
cried.  "  ?xir  God's  sake  don  t  reaign.  Lee."  The 
calm  'jut  reeolute  reply  was.  "I  am  com- 
pelled to;  I  cannot  consult  my  feelings  in  thla 
matter."  Much  as  Lee  dreaded  and  regretted 
the  apparent  necessity  for  secession,  he  did 
what  he  considered  his  highest  duty,  followed 
the  allegiance  to  the  highest  sovereignty  in 
his  native  State  in  the  almost  universally 
recognised  right  of  eerf  ion.  According  to 
John  Drinkwater.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  wiadom.  The  die  waa  cast  and  the  time 
had  cume  for  action  regardless  of  conse- 
quences.  HU  rightful  duty  was  Ills  only 
consideration. 

Although  Lee  had  said:  "I  can  anticipata 
no  greater  calamity  for  the  country  than  the 
dlasolutlon  of  the  Union  •  •  •  still  a 
Union  that  can  be  maintained  only  with 
swords  and  bayonets,  and  in  which  strife  and 
civil  war  are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly 
love  and  kindness,  has  no  charms  for  me. 
If  the  Union  is  dissolved  and  the  Government 
dispersed.  I  shall  return  to  my  native  State 
and  share  the  miseries  of  my  people  and. 
save  in  defense,  will  draw  my  sword  no  more." 
Upon  accepting  appointment  to  command  of 
the  Virginia  forces,  he  said:  "I  would  much 
have  preferred  had  your  choice  fallen  upon 
an  abler  man.  Trusting  in  Almighty  God, 
and  approving  conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my 
fellow  citizens.  I  devote  myself  to  the  service 
of  my  native  Sute.  in  whose  defense  alone 
will  I  ever  draw  my  sword." 

Lee  fought  not  as  an  aggressor  against  the 
Union,  but  in  defense  of  his  native  State  and 
her  confederates  of  like  belief  on  behalf  of 
what  be  considered  their  sovereign  rights  to 
determine  for  themselves  their  ultimata 
allegiance,  and  to  be  protected  in  that  poat- 
tlon.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  syatem  of 
slavery,  and  that  was  not  the  caun  for  which 
he  fought;  he  did  believe  In  th«  vlttHate  and 
sovereign  right  of  self -determtaatlflB  of  the 
sute.  That  was  the  right  which  he  sought 
to  defend.  He  opposed  secession,  not  on  the 
question  of  right,  but  of  expediency,  and  re- 
gretted the  apparent  necessity  for  lU  exer- 
cise. But  as  a  soldier,  and  a  loyal  citizen 
to  what  he  believed  his  highest  sovereignty, 
tie  subordinated  himself  and  hla  fortune  to 
the  majority  of  hla  fellow  citizens,  in  the 
conviction  that  only  those  who  can  first  obey, 
can  be  trusted  with  leadership  or  oooimand. 

The  record  of  General  Lee  la  too  well 
known  to  be  nere  recounted,  for  it  lias  be- 
come a- proud  diapter  in  American  character 
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t>3  Matthew  F.  Manry,  Lee  wrote:  "As  leog 
as  virtue  was  dominant  In  the  Bepublie,  so 
long  was  the  happiness  of  the  people  sectire. 
Z  cannot  despair  of  it  yet.  I  look  forward 
to  better  days,  and  tnist  that  time  and  expe- 
rience, the  great  teachers  of  men,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  ever-merciful  God,  may  save 
us  from  destruction,  and  restore  to  tis  the 
tirlght  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  past.  Tlie 
thought  of  abandoning  the  country  and  all 
that  must  be  lost  in  It  is  abhorrent  to  my 
feelings,  and  I  prefer  to  struggle  for  its  resto- 
ration and  share  its  fate,  rather  than  give 
all  as  lost.  •  •  •  I  still  look  with  delight 
upon  the  mountains  of  my  native  State. 
Virginia  has  need  for  all  of  her  sons,  and  can 
lU  afford  to  spare  you."  In  similar  vein  he 
wrote  to  General  Beauregard,  as  follows:  "1 
am  glad  to  see  no  Indication  in  your  letter 
of  an  intention  to  leave  the  country.  I  think 
the  South  requires  the  aid  of  her  sons  now 
more  than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  As 
you  ask  my  purpose,  I  will  state  that  I  have 
no  thought  of  abandoning  her  tinless  com- 
pelled to  do  so." 

Lee  brought  character  to  soldiery  and  dig- 
nified its  profession  with  his  magnanimotis 
example.  We  honor  him  as  a  soldier,  but 
more  as  a  gentleman,  who  could  fight  without 
being  embittered  by  war.  Throv^hout  the 
tragic  days  of  war  and  the  vindictive  times 
of  the  reconstruction  period,  he  remained 
the  unshaken  Christian,  uncontaminated  tiy 
the  ugly  spirit  of  the  time.  He  referred  to 
hi.'  exponents  as  enemies  only  in  a  military 
sense,  snd  usually  as  "those  people."  It  is. 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  Lee  was  a  soldier,  for 
he  demonstrated  what  manner  of  man  a 
soldier  can  and  should  be  even  In  the  grim 
business  of  his  profession.  As  the  mountain 
peak  appears  In  the  sunlight  of  heaven  above 
the  tempests  and  mists  of  the  valley  below, 
so  the  magnanimous  character  of  Robert  B. 
Lee  towers  far  above  the  turbulent  hysteria 
of  the  unhappy  days  of  his  later  life.  TTiat 
character  alone  did  much  to  disarm  hostility 
toward  the  South  during  that  time  which  a 
northern  historian  recently  referred  to  as 
"the  crime  of  reconstruction." 

The  attitude  and  ttie  influence  of  Lee  In 
those  troublous  times  of  reconstruction  ap- 
pears in  a  reply  to  an  overzealous  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  a  bitter  denunciation  of 
their  late  enemies,  ▼■oe  said:  "Doctor,  there 
is  a  good  book  which  I  read  and  you  preach 
from,  which  says.  Xove  your  enemies,  bless 
them  thst  ctirse  you.  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you.  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you*  •  •  • 
I  have  fought  ngalnst  the  people  of  the 
North  because  I  believed  they  were  seeking 
to  wrest  from  the  South  dearest  rights.  But 
I  have  never  cherished  toward  them  bitter 
or  vindictive  feelings,  and  I  have  never  seen 
the  day  when  I  did  not  pray  for  them."  In 
bis  letter  conditionally  accepting  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  College,  now  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  Lee  said:  "1  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  citizen.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  tlie  country,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  aid  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony, 
and  in  no  way  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the 
State  or  General  Government  directed  to  that 
object.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon 
those  charged  with  the  Instruction  of  the 
young  to  ^et  them  an  example  of  sulimlsslon 
to  authority."  To  the  then  former  Governor 
Letcher  he  wrote:  "Tlie  Interests  of  the  State 
are  therefore  the  same  as  those  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *  All  should  unite  in  honest 
efforts  to  oMitsrate  the  effecU  of  war  and  to 
restore  the  bleasliiCB  of  peace." 

In  announdng  ttas  acceptance  of  General 
Lee  as  president  of  (then)  Washington  Col- 
lege, the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
8epteml>er  1.  1865,  containa  ttis  foUowlng 
paragraph:  "In  dedicating  his  ftrture  life  to 
tlM  holy  work  of  educating  the  youth  of  his 
country.  General  Lee  presents  a  new  and 
Interastmc  phase  of  his  grand  and  herolo 


eharaeter— •  cliaraeter  than  wlileh  no  mora 
perfect  model  exists  among  living  men. 
'  Tis  a  cMa  fabric  and  will  well  support  the 
laurels  that  adorn  It.'  Let  the  young  men 
of  the  country.  North  as  well  as  South,  be 
wise,  and  profit  not  less  by  his  precepts  than 
by  his  great  example." 

The  Americanism  •  nd  the  good  citizen- 
ship of  General  Lee  csnd  out  In  shining 
emphasis  amid  the  turmoil  of  his  day.  To 
the  bitter  comments  of  a  southern  lady  on 
the  troublous  times,  he  replied:  "Madam, 
dont  bring  up  your  sons  to  detest  the  United 
States  Government.  Recollect  that  we  form 
one  country  now.  Abandon  all  those  local 
animosities  and  make  your  sons  Americans." 
When  there  developed  a  widespread  and 
persistent  sentiment  to  elect  him  Governor 
of  Virginia,  Genend  Lee  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  chief  sponsor:  "1  believe  It  (election) 
would  be  used  by  the  dominant  party  to 
excite  hostility  toward  the  State,  and  to  In- 
jure the  people  in  the  eyes  of  the  country; 
and  I  therefore  cannot  consent  to  become 
the  instrtrment  of  bringing  distress  upon 
those  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  are  so 
dear  to  me.  If  my  disfranchisement  and 
privation  of  civil  rights  would  secure  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty  and  equal  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. I  would  gladly  accept  their  depriva- 
tion In  their  stead."  In  another  letter  to 
Senator  Cabell  on  the  same  subject,  he 
said:  "I  lielieve  my  election  would  be  In- 
jurious to  Virginia,  and  I  cannot  therefore 
consent  to  l>ecome  a  candidate." 

The  magnanimous  private  ctiaracter  of 
General  Lee  in  all  tils  contacts  as  a  com- 
mando', as  president  of  a  college,  and  as  a 
man  can  be  understood  by  the  secret  code 
that  was  only  after  his  death  found  among 
his  private  papers.  It  is  as  follows:  "The 
forbearing  use  of  power  is  not  only  a  touch- 
stone, but  the  manner  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual enjoys  certain  advantages  over  others 
Is  a  test  of  a  true  gentleman.  The  power 
which  the  strong  have  over  the  weak,  the 
emplover  over  the  employed,  the  educated 
over  the  unlettered,  the  experienced  over 
the  confiding,  even  the  clever  over  the  silly— 
the  forliearing  or  inoffensive  use  of  all  ttiis 
power  or  authority,  or  a  total  abstinence 
from  It  wtien  the  case  admits  it.  will  show 
the  gentleman  in  a  plain  light.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  needlessly  and  unneces- 
sarily remind  an  offender  of  a  wrong  he  may 
liave  committed  against  him.  He  can  not 
only  forgive,  he  can  forget:  he  strives  for 
tliat  nobleness  of  self  and  mildness  of  char- 
racter  which  imparts  siiflicient  sUength  to 
let  the  past  be  but  the  past.  A  true  man  of 
honor  feels  humbled  himself  when  he  cannot 
help  humbling  others." 

So  far  as  one  person  can  understand  tlie 
religion  of  another.  It  appears  that  the 
religion  of  Robert  B.  Lee  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man rather  than  that  of  theology.  Although 
In  his  early  life  he  was  under  ttie  Christian 
influence  of  a  sainted  mother  and  Bishop 
Ifeade.  he  revolted  from  some  of  the  some- 
times violent  and  intolerant  expressions  of 
ttie  church  of  his  day.  and  did  not  presoit 
himself  for  confirmation  until  tic  had 
reached  the  age  of  45  years.  He  loved 
the  influence  and  the  service  of  tils  church 
and  carried  with  him  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  a  constant  companion  and  a 
sacred  treastire.  He  was  a  Cliristian  gentle- 
man, not  by  virtue  of  a  creed,  but  by  tlie 
spirit  of  good  will.  Ijrottierly  love  and  a  Just 
consideration  of  ottiers.  His  was  tlie  soul  of 
kindness  as  ttie  first  imptilse  of  s  kind  tieart. 
Courtesy  and  his  courtly  manners  were  not 
matters  of  mere  form,  bvrt  the  natural  ex- 
pression (A  his  attitude  toward  ottiers.  and 

lUs  dignity  was  an  expression  of  his  self- 
mastery  and  self-respect.  His  momentous 
decisions  were  tlie  ex^wessioo  of  a  stem  sense 
of  duty  wtilch  tie  defined  as  ttie  sublimest 
word  in  our  'iiT'*f     Bit  was  ths  natural 


religion  of  a  good  man  with  profound  faith 
in  a  good  God.  That  faith  in  the  constant 
guidance  of  God  in  human  affairs,  and  in 
Bis  law  of  the  ultimate  rightnees  of  things, 
helps  us  to  understand  his  secret  of  calm- 
ness \m<pollsd  by  victory  and  imhroken  by 
defeat.  In  victory,  he  g^ve  ttie  glory  to  God; 
In  defeat,  he  accepted  the  result  as  ths 
inscrutable  will  of  the  sams  God.  Thus  as 
a  storm -lashed  ship  on  an  angry  sea,  ths 
character  at  Lee  went  grandly  on  in  unshaken 
faith  and  humtile  dignity.  He  would  ssy 
with  Shakespeare.  "There  is  a  divinity  that 
sh^tpes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may." 
It  Is  therefore  natural  that  Lee's  favorite 
hymn  was  How  Firm  a  Foundation,  ending 
with  the  words: 

"When   throtigh    fiery   trials   thy    pathway 
shaU  lie. 
My  grace.  all-sulBclent,  stiall  lie  thy  sup* 

ply: 
Tlie  flame  stiall   not  hurt   tnae;    1  only 

design 
Thy   dross   to  consxune   and   thy   gold   to 

refine." 

General  Lee  was  even  tiefore  his  death 
regarded  with  honor  and  admiration  by  his 
enemies.  General  Grant  and  tils  staff  came 
in  eager  to  see  and. admire  their  great  and 
respected  foeman.  Upon  tiis  return  to 
Rictimond  from  Appomattox,  ttie  Federal 
soldiers  alwsys  made  way  for  him  and  paid 
tilm  a  soldier's  honor  when  he  passed. 

Upc«  tlio  occasion  of  ttie  death  of  Gen- 
eral Lee.  a  leading  New  York  paper  said 
editorially.  In  part:  **We  tiave  long  ceased 
to  look  upon  tilm  as  the  Confederste  leadsr. 
but  have  claimed  him  as  one  of  ourselvss; 
tiave  cherished  and  felt  proud  of  his  military 
genius  as  belonging  to  us;  tiave  recorded 
tils  triumphs  as  otur  own:  tiave  ext<Aled  his 
virtues  as  reflecting  upon  us.  Rotiert  B.  Lee 
was  an  American,  and  the  great  Nation  that 
gave  him  birth  would  today  be  unworthy 
of  such  a  son.  if  slie  regarded  him  light- 
ly. *  *  *  In  tilm  all  that  was  pure  and 
lofty  in  mind  and  purpose  found  lodgment. 
Dignified  without  presumption,  affable  with- 
out familiarity,  tie  unified  all  those  charms 
of  manner  which  made  him  the  Idol  of  his 
friends  and  of  his  soldiers,  and  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Even  as  tn  the  dsys  of  tils  triumph,  glory 
did  not  intoxicate  him.  so.  when  the  dark 
cloxids  swept  over  him.  adversity  did  not  de- 
press. From  the  hour  that  he  surrendered 
his  sword  at  Appomattox  to  the  fatal  autumn 
morning,  he  passed  among  men.  noble  in 
his  quiet,  simple  dignity,  displaymg  neittier 
t>ltt«-ness  nor  regret  over  the  irrevocable 
past.  He  conquered  us  by  the  grand  manner 
in  which  he  sustained  himself,  even  as  tis 
dazzled  us  by  his  genius,  when  the  tramp  of 
his  soldiers  resounded  ttirough  the  valleys 
of  Virginia. 

"For  such  a  man  we  are  aU  in  tears  and 
sorrow  today.  Standing  beside  hU  grave. 
men  of  the  South  and  men  of  the  North  can 
mourn  with  all  the  bitterness  of  4  years  of 
warfare  erased  by  this  common  bereavement. 
May  tills  unity  of  grief — this  unselfish  man- 
Ifestatton  over  tlie  loss  of  ttie  Bayard  of  Amer« 
ica — in  the  season  of  dead  leaves  and  wltti- 
ered  branches  which  this  death  ustiers  in. 
bloom  and  blossom,  like  ttie  dlsunt  coining 
spring,  into  flowers  of  heartier  accord." 

Today  we  honor  ourselves,  our  souttiland, 
and  our  common  country  In  thus  honoring 
ttie  memory  of  ttiis  great  and  good  man. 
this  matchless  leader  and  faithful  comrads 
of  our  fathers,  for  in  his  character  are  com- 
bined the  chivalrous  instincts  and  courtly 
manners  of  a  gentleman,  the  stem  sense  of 
righteous  duty  and  self-socrlflclng  courage 
at  a  liero.  Robert  K.  Lee  is  today  more  than 
an  object  of  souttiern  veneration  and  pride; 
br  Is  a  great  American,  a  man  wtrase  llfs 
is  an  inspiratian  and  wlioas  memory  is  a 
benediction. 
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her  of  Congress  knows  today  the  hunger, 
poverty,  the  devastation  which  rides  over 
Poland.  Italy.  Tugoalavla.  the  Ukraine,  and 
White  Russia.  Seventy  percent  c<  the  live- 
stock of  Poland  has  been  deatioyod.  The 
chUdren  of  Italy  and  Tagoalavla  wear  rags 
tot  clothes.  Mlllloru  of  the  people  of  cen- 
tral Euiope  have  no  shoes  to  wear.  Ten 
minion  people  In  the  Ukraine  are  homeless. 
Do  these  facts  constitute  a  crisis?  Or  Is  a 
man's  belly  empty  only  when  his  mind  la 
full — full  of  approved  thoughU? 

The  welfare  of  all  peoples  Is  our  concern. 
Famine  anywhere  endangers  plenty  every- 
where. Progress  anywhere  helps  progress 
everywhere.  Action  to  help  the  world  must 
help  America.  But  not  the  action  the  Presi- 
dent proposes.  The  needs  of  a  desperate  peo- 
ple are  being  exploited.  Just  as  the  generos- 
ity of  the  Americana  Is  being  exploited— for 
other  eiMls.  The  truth  is  that  the  President 
and  his  Bcpublican  backers  are  less  conccrued 
with  the  need  of  the  Greek  people  for  food 
than  with  the  need  of  the  American  Navy  for 
oil.  The  plan  to  contain  communism  Is  sec- 
ond to  that  need.  For  every  glamorous  ad- 
miral who  boasts,  it  is  "Nobody's  damn  busi- 
ness where  we  go."  there  are  10  drab  but 
practical  procurement  officers  to  add.  "and 
we'll  get  there  with  Middle  Bast  oU." 

America  U  rich  in  oU  but  thinks  she  needs 
more  (or  the  greatest  navy  and  air  (orce  In 
the  world.  When  Britain  competes  (or  these 
resoxirces.  we  settle  our  diflerences  as  friends. 
When  Russia,  competes  for  them  we  sound 
a  (Ire  alarm  and  thank  God  for  the  atom 
bomb.  Why?  Great  nations  including  Rus- 
sia and  America  struggled  (or  oil  long  beXora 
there  were  Communists  In  the  Kremlin. 
Poverty,  whlah  causes  communism,  will  be 
ended  not  bf  beating  drums  of  hatred,  but 
by  worM  plMWtng.  I  shall  not  blame  Amer- 
ica alona  lor  preeent  tensions,  and  I  shall 
critictae  Ruasla  when  I  think  Russia  la  wrong. 
But  I  do  aaeert  that  a  great  part  of  our 
conflict  with  Ruaala  la  the  normal  eonfllot 
between  two  strong  and  sovereign  nations 
and  oan  be  aol\-ed  In  normal  ways.  When 
eome  Americans  assert  that  It  Is  hopelees 
to  seek  an  agroemsnt  with  Russia  on  the 
Balkans  and  the  Middle  Bast,  I  answer.  "How 
do  we  know?"  A  program  (or  United  Nations 
development  In  the  Balkans  and  Middle  East 
has  not  been  tried. 

As  (or  Russia's  possible  use  o(  the  veto, 
we  can  no  more  Justify  a  position  to  bypasa 
the  United  Nations  on  that  ground  than  a 
private  citizen  can  Justify  a  decision  to  take 
the  law  in  his  own  hands  because  he  fears 
he  may  not  have  a  fair  trial  In  the  court 
eetablished  to  determine  his  rights.  If  we 
took  the  matter  to  the  United  Nstions  and 
the  Russians  exercised  their  veto,  the  moral 
burden  would  b^  on  them.  When  we  act  In- 
dependently outside  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  moral  burden  Is  upon 
us. 

It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  assert  that  we  have 
sought  solutions  through  cooperation. 
America  and  Britain  have  divided  the  oil  of 
the  Middle  Bast  as  though  we  were  the  con- 
querors and  lord  protectors  of  the  realm. 
At  Yalta  we  solemnly  agreed  that  Turkey's 
grip  on  th '  Dardanelles  would  be  loosened  by 
mutual  consultation  after  victory.  At  Pots- 
dam we  reaffirmed  that  agreement.  Not  one 
step  has  t>een  taken  In  18  months  of  peace. 
In  the  long  anri  bitter  winter  of  1947.  the 
world  agency  which  could  have  saved  Uvea 
and  preventec'  misery  was  killed.  Almost  all 
,  of  the  United  Nations  except  America  and 
Britain  supported  Florello  LaOuardia's  plan 
to  save  UNRRA.  The  defeat  of  that  plan 
\nm  a  world  tra^redy. 

Through  months  of  inaction  the  Congress 
strangled  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration.  The  President 
countersigned  its  death  warrant.  Mow  we 
are  told  that  Amerloa  voat  act  alone  In 
Oreace  and  Turkey  beaMMO  there  Isnt  vlma 
to  create  a  United  Nations  agency  for  relief 
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The  Truman  program  mtst  turn  the  world 
against  Amerloa.  At  our  nnmmand  freedom. 
In  whose  name  Americans  have  died,  will  be- 
oome  a  catchword  for  reaction.  Cteoe  we 
grant  unconditional  loans  to  the  undemo- 
eratle  Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
then.  In  the  name  of  freedom,  every  Fascist 
dictator  wUl  know  that  be  has  credit  In  otir 
Today  It  Is  the  Governments  of 
and  Turkey.  Tomorrow  It  may  be 
Per6n  and  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  Our  banks  will 
give  dollars;  our  arsenals  will  give  weapons. 
When  that  is  not  enough  our  people  will  be 
asked  to  give  their  sons. 

The  Truman  program  must  turn  Ameri- 
cans against  each  other.  It  will  threaten 
•vorythlng  in  America  that  Is  worth  fighting 
for.  Intolerance  is  aroused.  Suspicion  is 
engendered.  Men  of  the  highest  integrity 
In  public  life  are  besmirched.  The  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  creates  a  master  Index 
of  public  servants.  From  the  Janitor  in  the 
Tillage  poet  oflk:e  to  the  Cabinet  member, 
they  are  to  be  sifted  and  tested  and  watched 
and  appraised.  Their  past  and  present,  the 
tattle  and  prsttle  o(  their  neighbors,  are  all 
to  be  recorded.  But  more  Americans  than 
theee  are  In  danger  of  persecution. 

Intolerance  has  an  Insatiable  appetite. 
Whom  will  its  Inquialtlon  condemn  If  this 
drive  continues?  Every  American  who  reads 
the  wrong  boolu:  every  American  who  thinks 
the  wrong  thoughts:  every  American  who 
means  liberty  when  he  says  liberty:  every 
American  who  stands  up  (or  civil  rights: 
every  American  who  speaks  out  (or  one 
world:  every  AnMtloan  who  baUavad  in 
Wlllkle:  every  AnMrloan  who  supported 
Booaevalt.  Only  they  who  say  "Shibboleth" 
ahall  pass  by  the  gate. 

Hatred  and  vlolenoe  abroad,  hatred  and 
fear  at  home  wUl  be  the  frulu  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine.  A  atrong  United  Nations  can 
bring  paaoa.  WlUoh  do  wa  choose  for 
AflMrtea  busI  ebooaa.  Iba  world  walta  for 
tba  Amarloan  paopla. 

Where  are  the  millions  who  supported 
Eooscvelt's  ideals?  Where  are  the  Inheritors 
of  our  great  tradition?  In  weariness  and 
oonfualoa  many  Amerloans  hava  abandoned 
political  action.  Now  they  must  return. 
Their  country  needs  them.  Americans  of  all 
parties,  all  faiths,  all  creeds  must  now  speak 
out  In  one  great  voice  for  peace  and  freedom. 

America  Is  our  country.  Because  we  love 
AoMrtca.  because  we  want  America  to  be 
free  and  at  peace  In  a  world  free  and  at  peace, 
we  say: 

No  Imperialist  adventurec.  Support  the 
United  NaUons. 

Millions  to  feed  the  hungry.  Not  one  oent 
to  arm  tyranny. 

Down  with  Intolerance  and  bigotry.  Back 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 


No  Outside  Interference  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLoamA 

nr  TSB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9,  1947 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the 
Orlando  Star  of  Saturday,  April  5,  In 
regard  to  the  legislative  contest  between 
MaJ.  James  O.  Horrell  and  Alexander 
Akerman,  Jr..  for  the  seat  of  repre- 
sentative from  Orange  County.  This  edi- 
torial expresses  practically  my  position 
on  the  matter.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Akerman«  according  to  th« 


law,  was  entitled  to  the  seat.  On  the 
other  hand  I  do  not  ai>prove  of  the  de- 
ceptive campaign  which  he  waged. 

In  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  previously  advising  Mr.  Carroll 
Reece  to  mind  his  own  business  I  stated 
that  the  Florida  Legislature  would  han- 
dle this  in  the  prt>per  manner.  They 
have  now  done  so. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mo  uurauja  nmarsasMcs  wnMOCo 

U  Carroll  Reece,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Natl<mal  Committee,  wants  to  get  James 
O.  Horrell  seated  In  the  coming  Florida  Legis- 
lature, he  should  stick  his  nose  Into  the  stta- 
atlon  and  go  to  bat  for  Alex  Akerman,  Jr. 
If  we  know  otnr  Florida  legislators  they  don't 
like  to  be  told  by  someone  up  North  how  to 
nm  things  down  in  Fl<Mida.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  Georgia  elected  the  late  Eugene 
Talmadge  as  Governor. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  still  feel  we 
are  correct,  that  Akerman  and  Tyn  Cobb  were 
elected  to  represent  Orange  Coimty.  The 
majority  vote  Indicated  that. 

Horrell  has  a  point  In  the  contention  that 
many  voters  thought  they  were  voting  for 
Cobb  and  Akerman  in  one  group  and  Horrell 
and  Leland  Chubb  in  another.  However,  we 
do  not  believe  a  sufBcient  number  of  voters 
misunderstood  it  to  have  elected  Horrell  In- 
stead of  Akerman. 

The  analogy  which  Reece  makes  that  If 
Oongraaa  operated  on  the  basis  that  the 
Florida  Legislature  Is  asked  to  operate  by 
Horrell  in  ruling  out  Akerman.  there  would  be 
Democrats  In  Oongreaa,  la  silly.  There  was 
no  mlsundsretandlng  when  electors  went  to 
ths  polls  to  vote  for  Oongreaamen.  IDere 
wert  but  two  namea  to  ballot  on.  In  the 
Orange  Oounty  race  there  were  four,  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans.  We  know 
for  a  fact  aome  thought  the  group  division, 
as  It  operated  in  ths  Damooratlc  primary, 
held  for  the  general  election. 

However,  as  we  said  before,  we  do  not  be- 
llovt  a  aufidant  number  of  voters  thought 
that  way  to  have  given  Borrall  a  majority. 

We  believe  a  majority  of  the  vours  voting 
In  the  State  representative  race  voted  (or 
Cobb  and  Akerman  because  they  wanted 
them  to  represent  this  ooimty  in  the  legis- 
lature. But  If  outside  pressure  Is  brought. 
In  an  attempt  to  support  Akerman,  there  Is 
no  telling  what  the  reaction  may  be. 

The  legislators  might  exercise  their  pre- 
rogative and  seat  Horrell. 


Aid  ta  Greece  aad  Torkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedne*day.  April  9  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  March  24),  19€7 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Before  It's  Too  Late,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  from 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune 
of  March  16.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoobd, 
as  follows: 

BCrOKB  Xr*B  TOO  tiATK 

Ess  President  Truman  decided  on  Inter- 
vention with  AmerL^an  money,  materials,  and 
at  leMt  indirect  military  force  to  "stop" 
Buasla  In  the  Near  East,  or  la  he  playing  a 


gigantic  gaoM  at  UuS  with  ua— oar  U' 
and  our  deetlnlee — at  staket 

Because  the  American  people  do  not  as  yet 
know  the  exact  ansvrer  to  that  question,  be- 
cause the  President  has  not  chosen  to  tell  us 
how  far  we  are  going,  they  are  seriously  dla- 
ttiirfoed  by  the  Implications  of  Mr.  Truman's 
historic  pronouncement  of  a  new  foreign  pol- 
ity. They  know  that  what  be  asks  to  a  larger 
gamble  than  merely  who  shall  govern  GHreece 
and  Turkey.  They  understand  It  to  not 
enough  for  the  Prealdent  to  say  that  his 
purpose  to  to  halt  a  world  march  of  oom- 
raunlsm.  because  stopping  communism  tn 
Greece  or  Turkey  will  not  of  Iteelf  remove 
commtinism  from  thto  world,  and  certainly 
It  cannot  remove  the  economic  cancers  which 
fester  communism. 

And  they  know.  also,  that  If  the  course  In- 
dicated by  the  President's  address  Is  followed 
to  Its  logical  concliislon  the  result  wlU  be 
to  divide  the  world  Into  two  hostile  eampa 
imd  aet  the  stage  for  another  war.  ICr.  Tra- 
inan  wss  vague — perhaps  by  studied  In- 
i;ent — as  to  thto.  But.  by  Implication  snd 
effect,  he  all  but  declared  war  upon  Soviet 
Russia.  He  could  not  go  all  the  way  be- 
cause, tortuaat^y.  thto  stUl  to  a  democracy 
and.  under  our  system,  only  the  Congraas, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  can 
declare  war.  But  a  President  can  lead  the 
Nation  to  the  brink. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  throughout  the  Na- 
tion the  people  are  seriously  distvu-bed  by 
the  grave  potentialities  of  thto  departure  In 
national  policy? 

President  Truman  Justified  hto  requested 
Intervention  In  Greece  In  terms  of  main- 
taining free  liislllMHwia.  naUonal  Intagrtty, 
repreaentatlva  lOfvwMnent.  the  Indlvldaal 
llbertiee  so  dear  to  a  dMBoeracy.  Thoee  are 
precious  words  and  thoas  are  preeloua  things, 
but  U  It  not  trus  that  the  elvti  war  in 
Greece  to  oonoemed  aboM  many  other  things 
beelde  ahatraot  prlndiplMt 

Modem  Oroaea  hagan  a  proud  flght  for  In- 
dtpendenoe  aooM  BO  years  after  America  won 
Its  own.  With  the  sams  pride  she  gained 
the  1011  eonsUtutloo,  voted  In  democracy— 
the  Hellenic  Republle  of  l»a«— and  chafed 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Mextasas  after  hto 
sptnelees  sponsor.  King  George,  had  sacrificed 
the  people's  constitution  and  hto  own  char- 
acter to  fascism  In  ISM.  A  lasUng  light,  that 
pride  flamed  up  again  4  years  later  when 
fierce  Greek  soldiers  halted  the  Italian  armies 
inching  eastward  from  Albania.  And  they 
resisted  to  the  bitter  end  when  the  Nazis 
came  to  pall  Ifussolinl's  chestnuts  from  the 
fire  and  to  drive  the  British  from  Athens, 
the  Greek  islands,  and  Crete. 

That  flght  was  carried  on,  not  by  the  forces 
of  the  preeent  Government,  but  by  the  patriot 
guerrillas  of  Greece,  scattered  cores  of  restot- 
ance  under  the  banner  of  BAM — ttie  national 
liberation  front.  But  when  the  Brittob  re- 
ttu-ned  they  put  down  thto  Uberal  EAM  party 
by  force  of  arms  and  by  the  same  force  re- 
stored a  discredited  king  to  oOlce.  This  Gov- 
ernment lacking  the  neoeesary  support  In  Its 
own  country  and  confronted  by  armed  revo- 
lution now  asks  that  foreign  bayoneta  prop 
It  up.  Mr.  Truman  proposes  we  provide  the 
bayonets. 

It  to  incredibly  naive,  aa  wtil  as  dangerous, 
to  view  thto  clvU  war  In  Greece  as  merely  a 
struggle  between  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism. It  Is  a  product  of  fbrces  which  Ameri- 
can Intervention  cannot  control.  If  vre  choose 
sides  and  Intervene  It  will  mean  only  one 
thtog— the  United  States  ^/lll  be  fighting  an 
undeclared  war  against  Greek  patriots.  That 
to  a  shocking  fact  and  many  of  us  may  not 
yet  be  ready  to  admit  It. 

If  we  do  thto  In  Greece,  where  are  we  fo- 
Ing  to  stop?  Would  It  not  be  as  logical  to 
Intervene  ig"'""*  the  antidemocratic  forces 
In.  say.  France.  Spain,  China,  and  Argso- 
tlna?  Are  our  armies  going  to  march  over 
the  world  putting  down  all  popular  aspira- 
tions for  change?    If  ao,  then  we  are  storing 
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troubla  for  ounalvaa  and  peoh- 

tha  very   lorcea   we  are 

•vmej  aga  It  haa  been  true  that 

able  to  maintain  Itaclf  only  by 

was  building  tta  bouaa  on  sand. 

iTih*rf  from  hiatory? 

Mf  to  tfunn  the  Ruaaiana.  Tb«y 

damnad  and  do«Mw-ataMMd  aver 

RoithttUu  oama  !■!•  powar.  ba- 

rarad  a  deadly  threat  to  the  tn- 

eapiultam  and  other  cherithed 

of  our  society.    The  list  o(  Amer- 

4bout  Russia  Is  well  known,  and 

on  her  side  has  been  great. 

TiHttPti,  wkallMr  for  dpfenaa 

futufa  aggraaalM  cr  whatnot. 

?atoaa  in  UN.  M»  Mtl  ra««f- 

a  plan  to  aeMrol  atooala 

of  civil  liberties  and 

"  ef  eenaorahip  have  baigbtanad 

Btispieion. 

timaie  of  the  kind  of  treatment 

from  the  demoeraalaa,  on  the 

the  picture,  la  hoMMl  to  ba  >aaa< 

with  thaM  til  the  paat. 

World  War  thay  denied  her 

table,  lave  away  much 

ory,  ^Maranttaatf  bar  radical  new 

encircling   Ruaela   with    buffer 

applied    an    economic    blockade 

in  the  tarribla  MmImi  Imm- 

21     The  Soviet  Ooeamiewt  wm 

Bed  by  Great  Britain  and  rrance 

by  the  United  Statae  until  19M. 

not  admitted  to  the  Leafua  of 

1M4  and  waa  aspatlcd  in  1M0 

against  Ptalaad.    The  leafua 

no  such  action  against  Oermany 

;rlan  Anschlusa.  against  Japan  for 

Cplna.  or  against  Italy  for  aggree- 

Bthlopla. 

enough  openly  dangerous  areaa 

American  minunderstandlng  with* 

that  our  position  In  Greece 

r^bteoua  and  tenable  than  It  ac- 

Itelatlons  with  Russia  are  dUBcult 

they  are  not  being  made  leas  dlf- 

.  Truman.     This  does  not  mean 

I}nlted  Statae  muat  approve  com- 

appeasement  of  Russia  would 

But  going  out  of  our  way 

and  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 

o  American   public  opinion   and 

pc  rlloua  to  the  future  safety  of  the 
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or  MAaaACHvavrra 


B.WIGGLESWORTH 


or  RIPRMBITATIW 

V,  April  i.  1947 

Mr.  WI9OLI8WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lesye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcoRB.  l^lnclude  the  following  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April  7, 
1947.  entl  led  "Pay-Roll  Propasanda"*: 

Pat -Sou.     PaoeAOAUBA  —  "I'm 
CLAMoa  Mvm  ar  BuaaAt>caAT8  Aa  Oohc 
•artMoa  ui— Laaoa  iTATamctAKa  Poll  Pus<« 
ub:   Cvi  voMa  BtjaiAO  Ovaaow  "Pbum" 
—TktXMAii  Racks  AaaMcr  MsAao 

(By  VaroMrt  asfotar) 

int.— lafer  oaapoMleRal  budget* 
stirred  up  a  bae%  neat  of  atlaf- 


eutters 
iRf 


bare 
biweatcrata 


IR  >W 
pNtWt 


department  and   aganey 

with  the  Orat  real  eeooomy  drive 

are  btwing  Into  action  to 

tHeir  htvaa  tnm  the  aa.    Jolnlaf 

awanRod  iRlo  an  aU-out 


palgn  to  stop  Ooogreaa  from  what  they  charge 
la  a  "decimating"  of  the  Pedaral  Govern- 
menfa  pay  rolls. 

Even  President  Truman  la  landing  a  hand. 
The  Chief  Kxecutlve  haa  told  hU  agency  heada 
to  fight  for  the  full  appropriations  called 
tor   In    the   admlnUtratlon's    budget.    Re's 
promised  that  he  will  throw  his  fuU  welgbt 
behind  tHe  oAelal  recommendationa. 
oaosatB  TO  aArrui 
The  Cabinet  haa  been  told  that  the  Preal- 
dent  consldsn  hla  propoaed  budget  eipendl- 
turea  for  IMS  aa  "rock  bottom."  and  all  bu- 
reaua  have  been  ordered  to  battle  it  through,  i 
Those  already  cut  by  the  House  are  to  carry 
the    flRht    to    the    Senatea    Approprlaiiooa^ 
Oomniittee  and,  if  neceaaary.  to  the  public. 

They've  done  Jvst  that.  Congreas-wlse  bu- 
reau chieftains  are  striking  back  at  the  ie  'la- 
latora'  weakest  point,  their  constlturnu. 
Congraaamen  rash  enough  to  vote  (or  the 
budget  euu  iire  finding  that  the  heats  un. 
To  dramatise  their  fight,  many  Govom* 
■Mnt  aganelea  are  thraatanUig  whoici>.iie 
ArtniB,  particularly  in  the  home  dtstricu  of 
unfriendly  legistatora.  Others  are  circular* 
lalng  interested  preSSHtO  fTOUps  With  wnrn« 
tngs  that  their  own  pet  ptojeeta  Bay  bsvo  to 
be  dlaconttnued  The  hue  and  cry  has  been 
ralaad  that  servieea  "easentlal  to  the  publie 
wetfafe"— control  of  amuggllng  and  narcot* 
les.  Ughthouaee  and  air-tlne  aide,  put 
health— wlU  have  to  be  curuUed. 

The  hard-proaaed  hHMaua  are  doubling  dl« 
roet  preeeura  on  Oamtaea,  too.    Ivery  agency 
of  any  else  had  Ita  own  btidget  liaison  man, 
and  today  they're  working  overtime  buttoi 
boUng  every   Senator  or   Representative 
the  Appropriations  Commltteee.     OOP  Con-' 
greesmen  say  they  haven't  had  so  much  at* 
tentlon  from  Government  officials  In  15  >cirs. 

THINNIMe  OUT  A  BBZMTVS 

The  campaign  haa  already  met  with  some 
Bucceas.     The  Senate's  Appropriations  Com< 
mittee  Is  expected  to  restore  some  earlier  cuta  I 
made  by  the  tfotise.    Thinning  out  a  l>eehlvo| 
has  proved  to  tw  a  prickly  task. 

The  cause  of  all  thla  hullabaloo  la  the  I 
hefty  slice  of  economy  which  the  Housa 
carved  off  the  administration's  budget  In  Ita  | 
first  two  appropriation  bills  for  1M8  These 
bllU  covered  the  Treasury.  Poat  Office,  and 
Labor  Departments  and  several  Independent 
officea  Inducting  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

The  over-idl  savings  achieved  by  the  House , 
were  not  great — there  were  too  many 
commitments — but     nearly     every     Gover 
ment  oOee  area  sent  away  with  from  10  to 
percent  leae  than  it  requested  for  aalarlea 
general  operating  expenaee. 

UnUl  thea<  bills  slipped  throtigh  the  He 
without  a  murmur,  few  of  the  bureau- 
ers.  grown  cynical  with  the  years,  took 
aoonomy  drive  seriously.    Now  they  do. 

CTTB  TWAT  aOCXIO  TWSM 

It  was  cuts  Ilka  theae  that  rocked  f  ^^mr' 
One  hundred  thouaand  dollara  lopped  vO  the 
budget  requeated  for  the  Treeaorya  parsen- 
nel  office;  ai.000.000  off  the  Bureau  of  Ae- 
counta;  iHO,000  from  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply;  mjSejOOO  Horn  the  Coaat  Guard;, 
t6i.ooo.OS»fioB  the Pedwral  Security  A^ci.cjV 
and  •4.000.000  tnm  the  Bureau  of  Labor  1 
•Ututiaa 

It  every  oAee  eoeeved  by  theee  bUla  ] 
foUed   baek.    However  lltUe  the 
■Mde  In  the  total  over-all  budget,  to 
oAeae  eoneamad  it  waa  a  blita.  aa  davaatat 
and  ae  unexpected  aa  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  that  wm  only  the  beginning.    Xnt 
gence  reporta  from  within  the  Hotiae 
mittee  havn  it  that  the  other  department 
are  to  be  out  from  SO  to  40  peroent  below 
Truman's  budget. 

Theae  baid-btt  aganelea  are  fighting 
and  In  the  battle  they  are  ualng  every 
in  the  book. 

Pbr  Inatauee:  Before  the  Ink  waa  dry  on  thai 
Bret  Bouse  approprlatlen  bill— and  even  bo- 
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the  Customs  Bu- 
ick  from  Mr.  Tru- 
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were  mialeading 

enployeea  of  the 

Iropped:  the  others 

It  400  eustnms  In* 

nred  one  day  and 

later  after  the  furor 

i\\6  his  House     ol* 

rrsu  maneuver  had 

bpagnnda  eampalgn. 

'to  ntid  out  why  It 

many   persona  ao 

Ir  personnel  otnoea, 

resu,  CommiMioner 

is  even  heavier  fir* 

cuta  go  through. 

f.OOO  "T'  men— the 

>me-tax  retuma  for 

Iropped.    He's  now 

Senate   committee 

r "  men  bring  in  920 

)atd. 

It  agendea  are  going 

jm  up  support  for 

^rorriatlon  rrqursta. 

le  Bureau  of  Labor 

haa    undertaken    a 

effort  to  show  Con- 

lau's  work  Is  appre* 

the  public. 

to  all  regular  vmtm 

that   due   to   the 

It  In  the  Bureau's 

*to  drop  imme- 

!)f  the  basic  servlcea" 
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severs  I  places  for 
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ree.  plans  to  present 
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Tin   HTU, 

latl  advertising  haa 
Itlon  on  Capitol  Hill, 
irse.  that  the  BL8 
the  Administration  a 
below  thla  year'a 
igers  the  Congress* 
leavee  out  a  very 
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tnd  providing  atich 
>nsumer  and  whole* 
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butchered,  while  the  economy  bloc  arguea 
that  all  they  are  doing  la  cutting  the  agandea 
back  to  prewar  alaa. 

OOP  leaders  In  the  Houae  conoade  that 
their  appropriations  will  mean  peraonnal  lay- 
offs: that,  they  aay.  waa  the  purpoee.  But 
they  fleroely  deny  that  the  threatened  whole* 
aale  flrlnga  will  be  neceaaary,  or  that  any 
intlal  aarvlcea"  need  be  eliminated. 


LotBJ  to  ForeifR  Coantriot  hj  Recoa- 
itruction  Fmaoce  CorporatioR 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 


ATIVBB 


or  MICMlOAN 

IN  TMS  ROUBB  OP 

Wedn4tdait,  AprU  »,  IH7 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ihort 
time  MO  Z  asked  the  Reeonitruetlon  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  to  furnish  ms  tirlth  In- 
formation with  respect  to  louis  which  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  had 
made  to  foreign  countries.  The  informa- 
tion aeems  to  be  of  such  general  Interest 
that  I  am  Including  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  received  on 
April  2  from  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. The  letter  gives  the  informa- 
tion In  detail  and  Is  as  follows: 

BaOOMOTBUCnOlf  PllfAWCS  COOPOOATIOW, 

Washington,  AprU  1,  IH7. 
fkjin.  Jaaaa  P.  WOLOorr, 

Chairman.  Banking  and  Currtne^ 
Cof^mtttee.  Mew  House  Office  Building, 
Wathinfton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dsas  Ma.  Woloott:  In  reaponae  to  your 
recent  request  we  are  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing Information  relative  to  RFC  loans  and 
advanoee  to  foreign  governments  : 


MAI 


t  UMNS  AND  ABVANCX8 


Great  Britain:  Poratiant  to  section  fid  (4) 
of  the  neuaisliiii  inln  Finance  Corporatlou 
Act,  aa  amended,  the  RFC  on  July  21.  1041, 
authorized  a  loan  of  S426.00O.000  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Uulted  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  ThU  loan  waa 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  Prcaldent  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  for  Great  Britain 
the  maximum  dollar  exchange  In  the  United 
States.  S300.000.000  of  this  loan  waa  dla- 
buraed  and  aa  of  March  36  of  thla  year,  9181,* 
233.9ia  had  been  repaid. 

Ruaala:  On  September  13.  IMl.  Defense 
Supplies  CcrporaUon.  a  aubeidlary  of  the  RFC, 
created  pursuant  to  section  fid  (3)  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  aa 
amended,  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
Aartorg  Trading  Corp.,  a  United  Sutea  eor- 
poratlon  owned  by  BiuMlan  intereau.  under 
which  Defense  Supplies  Corporatloo  made 
an  advance  of  •40.741.003  to  Amtorg  against 
the  purchase  price  of  SIOO.OOOAW  worth  of 
atrategle  and  crttteal  saatcriala.  including 
nuaganaaa,  chrome,  osbsotos.  and  platinum. 
TBo  strategic  and  erltloal  watsrtsis  hsve  since 
raoaivad  and  dlipooad  of. 

1:  Thla  eorpotatlon  entered  into 
It  on  AugBst  M,  1946,  with  the 
Wlloinl  Abaca  and  Other  Fibers  Corp., 
aa  agegsy  ot  the  OovemmeBt  of  the  Re* 
publie  of  tbe  PhUlppinea.  for  the  purehaae 
tt  abaca  fiber  during  the  period  Auguat  8. 
194«.  to  June  80,  1947.  Uadar  the  tarma  of 
thla  i«raamaBt  the  RFC  agreed  to  advaaee 
93.000JXW  agalaat  the  purehaae  prloe.  A 
portion  of  the  abaea  oovarad  by  the  agree- 
ment waa  delivered  and  the  balance  of  the 
advanoo  waa  lopald  by  agrawnsnt  U  Pebru- 
ary  i,  1947. 


BrasU:  In  order  to  Increaae  the  procure- 
ment  of  natural  rubber  In  Braall  by  making 
credit  available  to  thoae  engaged  In  such 
procurement,  the  Banco  de  Credlto  da  Bor- 
raoha  was  eatabllshed  in  Braall  In  1943.  Forty 
percent  of  the  stock  was  pturcBaood  with 
fuada  auppUed  by  RFC  In  the  assoont  of 
98,000.000  under  aectlon  Bd  (8).  SubaUn* 
Ually  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  atock  waa 
purchased  by  the  BraslUaa  Oovammant. 
The  State  Department  Is  presently  negotiat- 
ing for  the  sale  of  RFC-held  atock  to  Bra- 
alllan  tntareata. 

Newfoundland :  An  advance  of  99.638.614 
for  equipment.  facUlUea,  and  auppllaa  for 
the  Newfoundland  Railway  waa  approved 
under  section  fid  (8)  on  July  14,  1941.  Thla 
waa  rodueod  on  Nuvamber  31,  1041,  to  99,* 
100,000.  Tbe  funda  were  employed  to  im- 
prove, extend,  and  rahabUltata  the  New- 
foundland Railway,  aa  requeated  by  the 
President  upon  sdvlos  of  the  Permanent 
Joint  Board  of  Defenaa  that  the  military 
raqulramenu  of  the  United  Stntas  and  Osa- 
sda  required  auoh  aotlon.  The  Army  did 
the  actual  eonstruotlon  and  RFC  accepted 
installment  netss  of  the  Newfoundland  Rail- 
way, which,  under  the  agrromant.  may  be 
exchanged  for  Newfoundland  Oovarnmant 
bonda.  The  railway  Is  owned  bv  the  New* 
foundlatul  Government:  98061S7  haa  been 
repaid,  leaving  outsundlng  91.403.643. 

Canndn:  On  June  9.  1043.  the  Prealdaat 
approved  a  910,000.000  advance  to  War  Sup- 
pllea  Limited,  an  agency  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  la  order  to  flnaaee  the  produc- 
tion of  copper,  lead,  and  alBe.  Pureuant 
♦hereto.  91 ,966 ,872  waa  advanced  by  Metala 
Reeenre  Corporation,  a  aubaldy  of  the  RFC, 
which  waa  aubaequenUy  repaid  in  fuU. 

Ecuador:  On  September  30.  1041.  the  RFC 
authorised  not  to  exceed  9180.000  (made 
availBble  from  the  President's  emergency 
fund)  to  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  Thla 
waa  later  reduced  to  9124.628.  The  purpoae 
of  this  action  waa  to  permit  that  Govern- 
ment to  gain  control  of  alrllnee  In  which 
Germany  had  an  Interest. 

Bolivia;  On  Auguat  37.  1941,  the  RFC  au- 
thorlred  $300,000  (made  available  from  the 
PTMldent's  emergency  fund)  to  Uoyd-Aero 
Bollvtana,  a  company  owned  by  tbe  Bolivian 
Government.  In  order  to  enable  that  Govern- 
ment to  gain  control  of  alrllnee  In  which 
G<>rmany  had  an  Interest.  Thla  amount  was 
subsequently  paid  In  full. 

Netherlands  Indies  Government:  On  Sep- 
tember 18.  1046.  the  RFC  authorized  an 
advance  of  $12,000,000  to  the  Netherlands 
Indies  Government  agalnat  the  purchase 
price  of  natural  rubber,  the  amount  of  the 
advance  to  be  tised  for  the  purchase  of 
textiles  and  certain  other  commodities  in 
the  United  States.  The  period  dtxrlng  which 
the  Netherlands  Indies  Government  could 
call  on  this  advance  expired  without  any  calls 
being  made. 

In  each  instance  vrhere  an  advance  la  re- 
ferred to  above,  such  advnnce  was  made  un- 
der authority  either  of  section  Bd  (8)  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  aa 
amended,  or  undrr  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
aaotton  Bd,  and  In  each  Inaunce  the  approval 
of  the  Praaldent  la  required  and  waa  obtained. 

Loam  U11PS8  sacnoii  toi  (O  or  tks  ntas- 
SBWCT  sausr  am  ocmstructioii  act  or  lass, 
AS  AMKiiocD,  wvcii  Amnostsas  LOAMS  ros 
TMS  rtmross  or  nMAMawo  salbb  or  aou* 
CTTifftnuL  susTLoaas  im  roaawM  masksts 

Russia:  On  July  18.  1938.  the  RFC  author- 
lasd  a  loan  to  Cotton  Bsportera  Flnsaoe 
Oorp-  of  ^*^  Tork,  In  the  antount  of  9 1.800,* 
000,  and  an  additional  loan  of  91  J00,000  waa 
authorload  1  week  later.  Theae  loans  were 
aeeured  by  notea  of  the  Amtorg  Trading 
Corp..  whleli.  Ui  turn,  were  todorsed  by  the 
Btate  Bank  of  UBHL  All  of  theee  amouata 
were  dlabUTMd,  aaoept  977.096.  and  have 
subaaqusBtly  bean  repaid.  Loana  tavolTlng 
Aaatorg  Trading  Oorp.  la  amouau  of  99iJ«7 
ahd  9»JN  w«i  authorised  m  /oly  M, 


1938,  and  Auguat  14,  1938,  reepaeUvaly.  and 
dlaburaad.  Theae  Ukewlee  have  been  repaid 
In  full. 

China:  On  July  10.  1983.  the  RFC  author- 
ised a  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  the  NaUotial 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China.  This 
authorization  waa  reduced  on  February  16, 
1984.  from  $60,000,000  to  930.000,000.  of  which 
917.10fi.386  was  disbursed.  Payments  by 
China  to  RFC  reduced  thla  amount  to  918.- 
687,388  and  the  outatandlng  notea  held  by 
the  RFC  for  this  balance  were  eold  on  AprU 
8,  1986,  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, * 

Norway:  The  RFC  on  January  18.  1940, 
authorload  a  loan  of  910,000,000  to  the  King* 
dom  of  Norway.  None  of  thla  loan  was  ever 
used  and  the  entire  aBsouat  waa  eubee* 
quently  canceled. 

rOOTWAS  nttUPPIMB  UUM 

On  November  18,  1946,  ptirauant  to  aectlon 
8  of  Public  Law  666.  ievanty -ninth  Ooagreas, 
the  RPO.  after  consuiuuon  ^Ith  the  Natloaai 
Advisory  Oouaell  on  International  Monetary 
and  Pinaadal  Problems,  authorised  a  loan 
of  996,000,000  to  the  Ooverameat  of  the  ■•• 
public  of  the  PhUlppinea. 

With  kind  peraonal  regards, 
ainoeraly, 

Omaslss  B,  B1NB88SON. 


B«f 8  h  the  Bttdftt 

E7TENSI0K  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 

or  rSMMSTLVAMU 
IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  8.  1947 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  George 
S.  Denson.  president  of  Harding  Col- 
lege: 

BUGS  TM  TRX  BtTDGXT 

Did  you  know  that  income  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  next  flacal  year  wUl 
be  0  tlmee,  maybe  10  tlmea,  what  it  waa 
in  the  boom  period  of  1939?  It  will  be  at 
least  seven  tlmea  tbe  receipts  the  Federal 
Government  had  in  1938.  Weak  nation  It 
would  be.  Indeed,  that  could  not  balance 
a  peacetime  budget  with  the  receipt  side  of 
the  ledger  at  enormous  peacetime  hlgha. 

Just  to  balance  the  budget  during  boom 
times,  however.  Is  not  enough.  We  muat  re- 
tire and  reduce  taxea.  Looking  at  another 
angle,  the  Federal  Government  wanta  to 
spend  more  than  four  tlmea  aa  much  aa  It 
did  in  any  year  of  the  thirties,  when  deficit 
spending  waa  In  the  haWt-formlng  atage. 
Haa  It  now  become  fashionable  for  our  Gov- 
smment  to  spend  all  It  can  gett  Have  we 
forgotten  that  the  mora  we  apend  the  mere 
we  ahall  have  to  tax? 

If  we  cannot,  under  favorable  conditions 
of  high  employment  azMl  proaparoua  trade, 
get  hold  of  ouraelvea  long  enotigh  to  retire 
oar  national  debt  aad  cut  our  taxea.  at  what 
iBture  time  do  we  expect  to  do  so?  Is  our 
budgeting  ao  out  of  hand  that  Ooogrssa 
cannot  gain  control  over  It?  Or  la  the  public 
thus  tuunlndful  of  the  trouble  we're  in  tor 
undsr  a  tax  load  requU-ad  by  the  spondlnc  of 
937JOOj00OX)OO  snnuaUy? 

Both  the  Preaident  and  the  Congress  bsvs 
given  evidence  of  hooaat  daalre  to  keep  the 
eipemUttu^  aide  of  the  btidget  down.  But 
the  praaauraa  that  are  applied  from  every  dl* 
reetloa  call  for  spending  more  money.  As 
a  people,  we  shall  have  to  exert  great  OMral 
fortitude  at  thU  time  if  we  expect  an  about- 
face  In  8  spending  phlloeophy  grown  almoat 
traditional.  We  need  not  complain  to  the 
Oovsmmsnt  for  beUag  spendthrift.  II  at  hooae 
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being  spendthirsty  about  our 
economy  begins  first  st  home, 
the  war   has  been  over   nearly 
Oovflmment  wishes  to  spend 
next  fiscal  year  alone  than  was 
the  whole  of  World  War  I.    Of 
Is  a  dangerous  ers.  and  no  on* 
hi  mstrlng  our  national  defenses. 
Ifitlon  wants  the  occupation  pro- 
But  more  efficiency  and 
possible  waste  of  manpower  and 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 
November  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
stlll  employing  more  than  a 
Spending  In  every  depart- 
or    nonmllltary.    should    be 
ully.    Everyone  knows  It  Is  easier 
Binding  Oovemment  money  than 
This  Is  Just  as  true  of  the  na- 
Desplte  warnings  of  what 
Congress  will  do  well  to  examine 
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Is  not  likely  to  be  changed  In 

by  the  outcome  of  our  budget. 

I  ussla's  whole  national  income  Is 

1  aore  than  our  proposed  national 

to  embarrass  nobody  but  Rus- 

fact  that  Russia  plans  to  spend 

our  country  for  military  services 

embarrassing.  In  these  times  of 

Russia.     However,  large  expendl- 

sake  of  national  defense  may 

unui  the  peace  Is  secure.    But 

conclude  that  the  habit  of  heavy 

to  be  our  full  and  complete  of- 

dove  of  peace. 

down  expenses  Is  not  an  easy 

Snail's  progress  will  be 

the    people    make    themselves 

g  and  wasteful  budget  now.  carry - 

a  tax  penalty  upon  the  enter- 

r  people,  could  do  much  to  start 

toward   the   kind   of  economy 

Most  Americans.  I  believe,  would 

ablowed  to  spend  their  own  money 

'  he  Qovemment  spend  It  for  them. 
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the  House  of  ReprcsenUtiTCS 


EXIJENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

1H)N.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKUiHOUA 

IN  THI   90U8X  OP  RXPRBSKNTATTVIi 
Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Ifr.    R  ZLET.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
RscoRO.  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper   aitlcle    from    the    Washington 
Times-Herald  of  April  8.  1947: 
Hot  Houv 
By  Prank  C.  Waldrc^) 
Both  Ho  ise  and  Senate  get  down  to  bud- 
warn  this    reek,  presomably  refreshed  by  a 
vlalt    with    the    voters    over    the 
and  with  renewed  Ideas  of 
what   peodle   want  of   the   Oovernment   In 
these  timet. 

The  worl  from  those  few  checked  so  far 
is  that  th>  Bous*  Is  still  hotter  than  the 
Senate  in  Its  campaign  to  rid  the  country 
at  tbo  Me  r  Deal  and  that  for  the  rest  of 
this  seaslcn  it  will  contlntie  stepping  on 
the  Senate's  corns  untU  that  august  cr- 
ganieation  get  into  the  iplrit  of  action. 
A  checkj-over  of  Houm  and  Senate  attl- 
potnts  of  the  IMS  Republican 
makes  Interesting  news 
and  clearW  shows  which  branch  of  Congreas 
Is  closer  ta  the  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Here  are  tie  main  Items : 


TV.e 
eat"  In 


OOVOUf  MKNT  sPSMsnra 
Redublloans  promised  "a  substantial 


iMleral   espendlturea.    Titm 


was  first  to  act  on  this,  and  adopted  the  < 
more  strict  attitude  on  both  over-all  budget 
cuts  and  on  the  reduction  of  indlvldiuil  de- 
partmenu  as  reviewed. 

The  executive  departments  are  definlUly 
rtmning  to  the  SenaU  for  rescue. 

The  Senate  has  learned,  via  the  mall  from 
home,  that  rescue  Is  wanted  more  by  the 
taxpayers  for  themselves  than  for  th  mon- 
ster bureaucracy  built  up  In  the  past  16 
years. 

s.  TAX  cirrs 

These  were  certainly  pledged  in  1M6  and 
the  House  has  already  delivered.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  working  on  Ito  own  version  ol  the 
Houses  personal  income  tax-reduction 
formula  «uid  yesterday  Senator  Tsrr  of  Ohio, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee, promised  again  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress wlU  see  both  taxes  and  budget  cuu. 

Bu»  the  fact  remains  thaj,  It  U  the  Senato' 
which   Is  dragging  Its  foot  and   the  House 
which  has  already  acted  firmly  on  taxes  as 
on  btids^t 

s.  LABOa  LAvra 

The  Republicans  were  definitely  pledged 
In  1946  to  develop  a  more  sensible  relation- 
ship between  unions  and  industry.  The 
Congress  has  already  passed  one  bill  to  that 
end  and  the  House  Is  headed  right  now 
to  pass  another  but  Is  only  waiting  on  the 
Senate  to  get  a  little  nearer  ready  befoee 
doing  so. 

The  bill  already  passed  U  the  one  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  so-called  portal-to-portal 
racket  that  had  piled  up  roughly  »5,000.- 
000.000  in  suits  against  industry  before  the 
Truman  administration  waked  up  and 
through  the  Dep-irtment  of  Justice  began  to 
show  some  sense  of  refponslblllty  In  the 
matter. 

But  the  House  unlike  the  Senate,  did  not 
wait  on  Truman.  It  acted.  Senate  and 
Bncutlve  followed. 

The  House  has  also  completed  its  work  on 
the  general  labor  program  designed  to  build 
a  fairer  balance  between  management  and 
onions. 

The  only  reason  the  House  has  not  reported 
out  and  passed  Its  labor  bill  is  plain  con- 
sideration for  the  Senate  where  the  going  !•  | 
much  rougher,  mainly  because  of  Republi- 
can timidity  about  last  fall's  plain  mandate. 

Maybe  the  telephone  suike  and  John  Lb  { 
Lewis,  semlstrlke  in  coal  will  clear  that  up. 
At  any  rate,  the  betting  Is  that  the  general 
labor  law  program  will  all  go  through  belore 
the  end  of  this  month  and  that  Truman  will  | 
not  veto  It. 

4.  wxamawTUO.  Txmnts 

The  Republicans  promised  last  year  to  git 
the  country  a  chance  to  prevent  any 
third-  and  fotirth-term  Presidential  mer 
if  It  wants,  and  that  one  has  certainly  gono^ 
through,  all  right. 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
now  befcvs  the  Sute  legislatures  and  has  alJ 
resdy  been  passed  by  several. 

No  amendment  has  ever  mcved  so  rapU 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  to 
peal  prohibition. 

S.   COMMUMISTS 

The  Republicans  ssked  for  and  plainly 
a  mandate  against  communism  in  Govt 
nwnt  Isst  year      The  Hoxise  Conuntttee 
Un-American  Activltlea  has  done  an  ei 
lent  and  aggraaatve  Job  so  far  and  has  smol 
out  the  lieeiHUe  to  the  point  that  Mr. 
man   has  ordered   another  loyalty   board 
go  to  work,  supplementing  already  exLstI 
and    useless   ones,   and   Secretary   of   La  I 
Schwellenbach   haa   aaked   for   the  outrlgt 
outlawing   of   the    Communist    Party    aa 
whole 

But  note  that  It  la  the  House  that  nas  dc 
the  heavy  work.     In  the  Senate  there  Is  nc 
lag  aggressive  showing  anywhere. 

Senator   Tarr   coined   a    very   deacrlf 
when  he  said  that  Atomic  Coi 
qmlrman  OavM  B.  UUeuthal  is 
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ourselves,  and  they  say  that  It  ought  to  be 
reduced  before  there  Is  any  tax  reduction. 

Of  course,  the  fact  Is  that  they  really  don't 
care  any  more  now  about  debt  reduction  than 
they  did  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
What  they  really  want  Is  to  keep  taxes  at 
their  present  level  so  there  will  be  more 
money  to  put  the  Government  into  competi- 
tion with  private  industry  and  to  promote 
the  crackpot  socialist  schemes  which  the  New 
Dealers  are  constantly  planning  and  suggest- 
ing. If  it  is  to  further  their  program,  such 
Isck  of  thrift  wouldn't  bother  them  in  the 
least.  That  is  why  they  are  for  the  swollen 
$37,500,000,000  budget  requested  by  President 
Truman,  and  it  is  why  talk  of  tax  reduction, 
soon  has  them  frothing  at  the  mouth. 

Aside  from  the  objections  of  the  left-wing 
boondogglers  to  tax  reduction,  there  are  a 
number  of  shrewd  Democratic  politicians  who 
don't  want  tax  reduction  either.  Their  main 
objection  is  that  tax  reduction  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress  now — over  the  opposition  of 
President  Truman— might  help  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  1948  Presidential  campaign. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constitnents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  KXW  TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
SUtion  WNBP  on  AprU  5,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  raising  funds  to  build  a 
memorial  home  for  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans In  Broome  County.  I  have  been  asked 
to  urge  your  friendly  consideration. 

I  scarcely  need  to  point  out  to  you  that 
money  donated  to  the  cause  of  veterans 
wounded  and  maimed  fur  life  is  most  worth 
while.  I  therefore  commend  the  local  DAV's 
fund-raising  drive  to  you  all. 

The  trouble  started  last  week  when  some 
of  the  powers  that  be  began  to  worry  about 
their  failure  to  take  care  of  the  veterans  who 
couldn't  find  homes  in  our  section. 

"We're  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism."  they 
whispered,  "unless  we  house  these  veterans, 
and  we  aren't  doing  a  very  good  Job  at  that. 
We've  got  to  lay  the  blame  on  somebody  else 
or  we'll  recdly  be  in  for  It. 

"We'll  single  out  Congressman  Hall  and 
blame  him.  Some  newspapers  are  always 
glad  to  make  Hall  the  goat  whenever  there's 
some  blame.  He  won't  be  able  to  get  out 
of  that  one. 

"We  can  make  the  public  think  Congress- 
man Hall  hasn't  lifted  a  finger  to  help  the 
veterans  get  homes.  Oh.  yes;  It's  true  Hall 
has  been  in  Congress  and  voted  for  all  vet- 
eran housing  bills  and  has  done  a  lot  for 
veterans  but  well  make  the  people  forget 
that. 

"Well  play  the  Hitler  game  on  Hall. 
Well  tell  lies  about  him  so  big  and  smear  him 
so  often  the  public  wlU  believe  us.  Then 
they  wont  put  the  blame  for  our  mistakes 
on  us.  they  will  hold  Hall  responsible." 

So  the  plotters  gloated  over  their  bright 
scheme.  They  dreamed  of  the  public  getting 
mad  at  the  wrong  person  and  thought  they 
■aw  Hall's  face  getting  red. 

But  they  had  one  serious  setback.    Not  all 
the  newspapers  fell  for  their  game.     Only 
local   paper  printed  their  attacks  the 
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way  they  thought  would  damage  Hall  the 
most. 

So  the  plot  to  hang  the  blame  for  no  vet 
hotialng  in  Blnghamton  on  Congressman 
Hall  has  failed  and  he's  ready  for  their  lu- 
ttire  attempts  to  blame  him.  Only  next 
time  I  have  some  nice  little  plans  myself 
to  put  the  heat  on  the  pro(>er  seat. 

It  hasn't  been  pleasant,  dear  friends,  when 
I'm  In  Washington,  attending  to  the  Job 
you  chose  me  to  do,  and  too  busy  to  defend 
mysell,  to  read  of  the  attacks  and  plots  made 
on  me  by  cheap  demagogs  who  don't  know 
the  score  themselves. 

If  these  babies  want  to  continue  to  annoy 
me.  if  they  want  to  keep  playing  with  dyna- 
mite, they're  going  to  take  the  consequences. 
Theyll  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
what  happens. 

But  let  me  give  you  the  one  reason  why 
the  plans  of  the  smear-bund  to  hang  the 
blame  on  me  for  their  mistakes  in  vet  hous- 
ing went  virrong  and  failed  to  work. 

They  thought  both  Blnghamton  newspa- 
pers would  fall  for  their  dirty  plot.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  evening  paper  did  not.  And 
I  myself  learned  something  from  their  fail- 
tire. 

I  learned  that  regardless  of  what  little 
love  some  local  men  of  Integrity  may  have 
for  me,  some  will  not  Join  with  cutthroats 
to  get  rid  of  me. 

Some  will  not  Join  forces  with  gangsters 
to  rub  me  out. 

Some  will  not  get  in  bed  with  second-story 
men  to  get  even  with  me. 

They  may  not  care  for  me  as  their  Con- 
gressman, but  they  prefer  me  to  the  in- 
ferior, pasty  face,  stupid  opposition  that 
they  have  seen  stooge  for  others  lately. 

Some  may  not  be  thoroughly  sold  on  me 
but  they  could  never  stomach  the  pltiftil 
demonstrations  of  HALL-baiting  so  recently 
in  progress. 

Being  Intelligent  men,  they  like  to  see  con- 
structive and  cooperative  steps  taken  In  the 
Interest  of  our  community  and  our  area. 
Therefore.  I  can't  believe  they  approve  of 
the  policy  which  has  recently  been  popular 
with  a  few  stuffed  shirts,  the  policy  of  vis- 
iting Washington  and  deliberately  by-pass, 
ing  your  Congressman  and  appealing  to  big* 
ger  shots.  Of  course,  from  my  standpoint, 
it  may  be  a  good  thing.  They  can't  blames 
me  when  they  come  back  home  empty- 
handed  as  they  usually  do. 

Those  who  do  condescend  to  call  on  their 
Congressman  get  results.  Witness  a  recem: 
excursion  a  group  of  community  leaden 
made  to  the  Capitol.  I  have  on  record  letter » 
from  their  spokesmen  thanking  me  and  as- 
suring me  that  they  considered  my  help  to 
them  during  their  visit  was  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  their  whole  trip.  Many  others 
have  written  me  likewise.  Yes,  when  they 
come  to  my  office,  they  get  results. 
Thank  you. 


Posh-Botton  Warfare  and  the  Polar 
Concept 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gen.  George  C.  Ken- 
ney,  commanding  general.  Strategic  Air 
Forces,  AAF,  before  the  First  National 


Aeronautics  Conference,  the  American 
Legion.  March  20,  1947: 

Push-button  warfare,  which  we  hear  a  lot 
about  these  days  has  captured  the  imagine* 
tlon  of  the  American  public.  The  last  gen- 
eration devoured  the  pages  of  Jules  Veme*« 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 
Today,  all  ages  from  10  to  100  read  Buck 
Rogers.  It  IS  a  good  thing  to  keep  our 
minds  interested  and  stimulated,  for  man- 
kind is  burning  the  midnight  oil  these  days 
all  over  the  world  trying  to  discover  new 
methods  of  destroying  himself  or  how  to 
counter  such  means  if  an  enemy  employs 
them. 

As  long  as  we  keep  thinking,  studying,  de- 
veloping, and  producing,  we  are  on  safe 
ground,  but  if  we  Itill  ourselves  to  sleep  by 
saying  that  we  either  have  the  answers  on 
hand,  or  have  them  right  around  the  comer, 
we  will  Invite  disaster.  The  road  to  push- 
button warfare  with  Its  radio  controlled  long 
range  pUotless  alrcrsft  and  rockets  with 
atomic  warheads.  Is  long,  tough,  and  exceed- 
ingly expensive.  If  we  are  forced  Into  a  war 
within  the  next  20  yenrs  the  probability  is 
that  we  will  still  see  our  plloU  flying  airplanes 
which  shoot  down  enemy  airplanes  In  air  com- 
bat and  piloted  airplanes  which  carry  bombe 
to  dfstroy  enemy  targeu. 

Prom  what  we  know  right  now.  if  we  want 
to  develop  a  guided  mlssUe  with  a  6,000-mUe 
range  the  following  facts  stare  us  in  the  face. 
In  the  first  place,  that  missile  is  no  hand 
grenade  in  size.  It  is  s  mlss'le  which  destroys 
Itself  on  Impact.  That  means  dollars  and 
plenty  of  them.  It  will  take  years  to  produce 
the  first  one  for  test.  During  that  period  the 
cost  of  research  and  development  by  all  the 
agencies  concerned,  will  be  tremendous.  In 
other  words,  by  the  time  we  get  the  first  ar- 
ticle, someone  will  have  spent  billions  on  It. 
If  this  test  article  Is  successful  and  we  want 
to  go  into  production  from  the  point  on.  it 
Is  much  cheaper.  To  set  up  fo;  the  first  pro- 
duction article  will  only  cost  a  mere  seven 
million  and  after  that,  we  can  have  them  for 
the  modest  sum  of  S270.000  apiece. 

Unfortunately,  after  we  get  a  lot  of  these 
weapons  there  are  still  some  serious  prob- 
lems. The  control  by  radio  becomes  Increas- 
ingly difficult  and  complicated  for  every  rrlle 
of  Increased  range.  Plve-thousand-mlle  con- 
trol today  really  looks  somewhat  fantastic. 
Another  thing  to  think  about  is  the  intro- 
duction of  man-made  static  to  interfere  with 
guiding  such  missiles  by  radio.  No  matter 
how  much  we  would  like  to  have  It  in  a 
htirry,  in  the  light  of  what  we  see  ahead  at 
us  today,  push-button  warfare  is  not  right 
around  the  corner. 

Of  cotirse.  foremost  in  our  minds  when  we 
speak  of  new  developments  is  the  atomic 
bomb.  This  weapon  bids  fair  throxigh  it* 
terrific  power  and  Its  terrible  radiological 
effects  to  change  considerably  methods  and 
effects  of  warfare.  It  may  place  In  the  hands 
of  him  who  uses  it  effectively  first  s  decUlve 
advantage.  It  may,  through  too  widespread 
use  m  war.  affect  the  very  character  of  the 
human  race.  The  atomic  bomb  of  today  hae 
a  destructive  power  of  more  than  30,000  tons 
of  TNT.  The  B-29's  during  the  war  against 
Japan  dropped  a  total  of  150,0C0  tons  of 
bombs.  The  power  of  Just  one  bombsrdment 
airplane  has  become  something  appalling 
when  you  consider  that  It  would  Uke  thou- 
sands of  B-29'8  carrying  full  loads  of  the  old 
TNT  bomb  to  equal  the  vrallop  that  took  out 
Hiroshima  when  first  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped. 

You  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the 
underwater  Bikini  test  where  one  of  the  old- 
tjrpe  atomic  bombs  was  exploded.  That  col- 
umn of  water  that  was  pushed  over  a  mile  up 
Into  the  air,  was  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
Imagine  that  bomb  exploding  In  Times 
Square  and  picking  up  a  section  of  Man- 
hattan Island  a  half  mile  In  diameter,  throw- 
ing it  a  mile  high  and  then  having  the  plecee 
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mile  miu'k  has  changed  our  whole  concei>t. 
That  la  why  we  are  so  intereated  nowadaya 
In  cold-weather  operations. 

Having  ^^mpleted  a  magnificent  job  that 
la  a  tribute  to  Navy  planning  and  to  the 
courage,  skill,  and  reaourcefulnesa  of  the  per- 
sonnel under  his  command.  Bear  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd  la  on  hli  way  home  from 
Antarctica.  This,  the  greateat  expedition  of 
ita  kind  in  history,  will.  I  believe,  prove  to 
be  of  historic  significance. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  Interview  with  Ad- 
miral Byrd  dated  March  3.   1M7: 

"I  voice  a  atrong  warning  to  my  fellow 
Americans  when  I  say  that  we  can  no  longer 
crawl  into  cocoons  and  believe  that  distance 
guaranteea  ua  safety;  that  oceans  and  polea 
will  be  our  ever-protecting  no  man's  land. 

"It  la  no  scare  phraae.  but  a  bitter  reality 
to  state  that  conflict,  should  tt  ever  come 
again.  wlM  lash  at  our  Nation  over  one  or 
both  polea. 

"We  must  be  alert  and  vigilant  along  the 
ley  borders  which  arg  nature's  last  frontiers 
of  defense  agalnn  human  Invaalon." 

Admiral  Byrd  continued:  **!  can  reallM 
perbape  better  than  any  other  man  what  the 
machine  onalaught  against  the  poles  fore- 
ahadowa.  for  I  have  seen  startling  comparl- 
toMtMB.' 

peed  and  progress  seem  to  rccog* 
niae  no  hortaons.  we  must  accelerate  our 
thinking,  our  planning,  our  actlona  and  our 
own  horlzoua.  We  muat  do  It  now  for  ww 
are  at  an  impartant  ui  umi utis  in  both  mili- 
tary aelaaee  and  world  aomval 

"Delay  could  well  prove  disastrous." 

If  we  get  Into  trouble  again,  the  attack 
will  probably  come  over  the  ahortest  air 
routea  from  the  Buropean-Aatatlc  land  masa. 
acroaa  the  North  Polar  Baaln.  It  will  be 
directed  agalnat  our  centera  of  Induett7  and 
population.  Allowing  this  ruthlem  aaaauM 
may  come  the  alrbomc  troope  to  eelse  key 
polnta  of  the  eouBliy  tofore  we  reeover  from 
the  shock  of  seeliif  every  major  city  north 
of  the  Ban  PTandeeo-Bt.  Louls-Waahlngton 
line  wiped  out  by  a  eomparatlvely  few  loada 
of  atomic  bomba.  supeieaploelvee.  supertn- 
cendlarlea.  or  whatever  means  of  masa  de« 
atiueUon  happens  to  be  In  voftue  at  the  time. 
The  objeetlve  of  the  enemy  will  be  to  knock 
out  our  induatry  and  with  It  our  capability 
at  producing  the  machinery  and  the  weapona 
with  which  to  carry  on  resistance  and  at  the 
same  time  to  Inflict  such  a  stunning  caaualty 
Hat  upon  the  Nation  that  It  breaka  the  na- 
tional wllllngncaa  to  endure  further  loaaea 
and  thereby  fcroea  capitulation. 

Tou  wUi  bear  people  say  "Oh.  we've  heard 
Ukis  story  before.  No  war  baa  ever  been  won 
quickly  like  the*  Ni  aptte  of  the  dlra  predlc- 
tiona  every  time  eome  new  areepon  waa  in- 
vented "  Of  cooree  Poland  ooty  lasted  IT 
days,  Holland  4  daya.  Belgium  18  days.  Nor- 
way a  couple  at  weeka.  and  Denmark  a  few 
hours,  as  the  price  of  Inadequate  prepared* 
neaa.  but  what  people  fall  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration la  that  where  formerly  It  took 
days  and  a  terrlflc  effort  to  kill  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  now  one  airplane  In  a  alngle 
attack  can  wipe  out  a  dty  and  kin  a  hundred 
thousand  people. 

Now  for  the  defense  against  an  assault 
such  aa  I  have  pictured.  Only  an  air  force 
haa  the  eapaMllty  of  doing  anything  In  the 
initial  stagea  of  such  an  attack.  An  ade- 
quate waminf  aervlce.  coupled  with  fighter 
defensea  Intoreeptlng  the  boetile  aircraft  aa 
far  away  from  their  taifeta  aa  poaaible  and 
shooting  down  a  sufllciently  high  percentage 
of  them  to  present  a  repetition  of  attacka 
which  erentuaUy  might  bring  ua  to  our 
knece.  Is  one  muat  Item  for  our  national 
defenae.  But  to  stop  our  enemy  from  con- 
tinuing  hla  aasault.  we  mtist  be  prepared  to. 
carry  the  war  to  him,  to  smaah  hla  air  ee« 
tahilitimenta.  the  factorlee  that  mate  hi 
aUcraft  and  their  bomba.  the  soureea  of  hia 
fuel  supply — in  aaort.  his  capacity  to  maka 
war.  Acoordlngly  the  long-range  strtking 
force  compoeed  at  loat-range  heavy  load- 
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tov  aeema  to  have  given  the  Impetus  to 
full  publication  when  he  cited  the  Yalta 
Agreement  about  reparations  to  bolster  up 
his  talking  poaltloo  at  the  Moacow  Confer- 
ence. 

Measured  against  the  developments  of  the 
laat  2  years,  against  the  dreary  chaos  in 
Central  B\u-ope,  the  immense  totalitarian  ex- 
pansion In  eastern  Europe,  the  alarmlnc  ait- 
uatlon  which  confronta  us  in  the  Near  East, 
Yalta  may  fairly  and  soberly  toe  described  aa 
the  moat  disastrous  defeat  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  im- 
moral because  many  of  its  provisions  repudi- 
ated the  Atlantic  Charter  and  thoae  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  hvunanlty  to  which  thU 
Government  haa  always  profeaaed  devotion. 

It  waa  stupid,  because  It  traded  vital  con- 
alderatlona  of  American  national  interest 
and  security  for  what  have  proved  to  be 
worthleea  Soviet  I  O  U's.  And,  no  matter 
what  iU  apologists,  whose  voices  have  been 
growing  feebler  with  the  passing  time,  may 
say.  It  waa  completely  unnecessary. 

The  Yalta  document  fairly  drips  with 
unctuous  and  offensive  hypocrisy.  There  are 
repeated  genuflections  before  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The  signatories  reaCttrm  their  faith 
In  lu  principles.  Yet  the  two  principal  ter- 
ritorial decisions  of  Yalta  were  crude  viola- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

TBI  CASES  or  POLAND  AND  CHOf  A 

Over  40  percent  of  the  area  of  prewar 
Poland  was  transferred  to  Russia  without 
any  provision  for  consultation  of  the  will  of 
the  people  affected.  At  the  same  time  Poland 
waa  assured  substantial  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  north  and  west.  1.  e..  the  right 
to  annex  an  tmspeclfled  amount  of  terri- 
tory that  is  ethnically  overwhelmingly  Ger- 
man. Neither  of  these  transfers,  by  any 
process  of  sophistry,  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  Atlantic  Charter  principle:  "No  terri- 
torial changea  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expreeaed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned." 

Only  less  Immoral  than  this  arbitrary 
drawing  of  new  frontiers  in  eastern  Europe, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  brutal  mass  ex- 
pulsion of  many  millions  of  people.  Poles 
from  eastern  Poland.  Germans  from  the  Ger- 
man eastern  provinces,  was  the  treatment  of 
China.  There  waa  no  Chinese  representative 
at  YalU. 

Yet.  in  a  frantic  effort  to  buy  Soviet  inter- 
vention In  the  war  against  Japan,  which  waa 
superfluous  and  detrimental  when  it  actually 
occurred.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  signed 
away  China's  economic  -ights  in  its  richest 
Industrial  province.  Manchuria.  It  was 
agreed  that  Russia  should  have  a  naval  base 
at  Port  Arthur,  at  the  aouthem  tip  of  Man- 
churia, preeminent  interests  in  Dalren. 
Manchuria's  largest  port,  and  Joint  operation 
rlghta  for  the  entire  Manchurlan  railway 
system. 

When  a  strong  country,  whether  it  be 
Japan  or  Russia,  acquirea  sweeping  strategic 
and  economic  concessions  in  the  territory 
of  a  weak  country  like  China  the  stage  la 
set  for  trouble  and  aggression.  The  Russiana 
■ttboequently  turned  Manchuria  into  an 
aupty  shell,  industrially,  by  looting  much 
the  greateat  purt  of  ita  industrial  eqtilpment 
and  machinery. 

SXCXSSIVX  CSSMAN   SZPAaATIONS   3SKANDXD 

Squally  objectionable  waa  the  agreement 
about  reparations,  which  may  to  considered 
the  primary  cauae  of  many  of  our  relief 
beadachea  in  Germany  today.  It  was  pro- 
Tided  that  Germany  should  to  stripped  of 
capital  goods,  that  there  should  to  use  cf 
German  labor  (a  thin  camouflage  for  the 
Introduction  of  human  alavery)  and  that 
there  should  alao  to  annual  deliveriea  of 
goods  from  current  production  for  a  period 
to  to  fixed.  A  figure  of  120.000.000,000  was 
sagfliiiliil  of  which  haU  ahotild  go  to  tto 
Soviet  Union. 


How  a  coimtry  that  was  toing  thoroughly 
wrecked  by  air  bombing  and  that  was  to  to 
stripped  both  of  its  capital  goods  and  of  ita 
able-bodied  manpower  could  produce  a  suf- 
ficient surplus  to  warrant  a  flgtire  of 
$30,000,000,000  worth  of  reparations  was  not 
explained.  Stupidity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  profound  and  C3mlcal  immorality  In  de- 
cisions which  violated  basic  American  Ideals, 
wrecked  the  economies  of  great  areas,  sanc- 
tioned the  restoration  of  alavery,  and  pro- 
fusely sowed  seeds  of  hate  and  possible  fu- 
ture wars  lx>th  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  the 
Par  East. 

American  national  Interest  was  certainly 
not  served  by  selling  out  China  In  Man- 
churia, by  giving  a  green  light  for  the  ex- 
panaion  of  Soviet  totalitarianism  In  eastern 
Europe.  We  would  to  In  a  far  stronger  po- 
litical and  moral  position  today  li  we  had 
never  thrown  over  our  friend  Mlhallovlch 
for  oiu-  enemy  Tito,  In  Yugoslavia.  If  we  had 
not  accepted  with  little  question  the  Moscow 
carpetbag  regime  in  Poland. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  little  fig  leaves 
of  decency  in  the  Yalta  agreement  have  been 
made  a  laughing  stock  by  persistent  Soviet 
bad  faith.  The  promises  of  free  and  un- 
fettered elections  In  Poland,  of  enabling  lib- 
erated peoples  to  create  democratic  Insti- 
tutions of  their  ovra  choice  have  a  hollow 
and  bitter  sound.  In  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Poland.  Rumania,  Yugoalavia,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  many  other  countries. 

NO  NXZO  TO  AFPKASX  STALIN 

The  last  stand  of  the  apologUts  for  Yalta 
is  the  alleged  necessity  of  appeasing  Stalin 
at  the  time  when  it  was  signed.  If  we  hadn't 
signed  on  the  dotted  line,  so  the  argument 
rtms,  the  Soviet  dictator  might  have  quit  the 
war  in  a  huff,  end  where  would  we  have  been 
then?  Thla  overlooks  the  important  point 
that  Stalin  was  far  more  politically  and  mili- 
tarily dependent  on  us  than  we  were  on  him. 
The  destruction  of  any  element  of  check  or 
balance  on  Soviet  expansion  In  Europe  and 
Asia  was  far  more  a  Soviet  interest  than  a 
rationally  conceived  American  or  British  In- 
terest. 

Yalta  was  a  disgrace,  and  a  needlesa  dis- 
grace. It  was  concluded  stealthily,  without 
any  consultation  with  the  American  people 
or  their  representatives.  Undoing  Its  dis- 
astrous consequences  will  be  one  of  our  main 
foreign  policy  chores  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  is  an  Ironical  reflection  that  many  of  the 
political  fruits  of  victory  were  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  appeasement  at  Yalta — Just  8 
months  tofore  the  collapse  of  Germany  and 
6  months  tofore  the  fall  of  Japan. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  of  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEF 

Wednesday.  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  snOLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

A  PRBSmENT  SPKAKS 

Tto  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner  of  the 
Democratic  Party  is  strictly  a  political  af- 
fair. But  President  Truman's  address  to  the 
party  faithful  Saturday  night  was  not  a  polit- 
ical speech. 

It  was  a  message  which  carried  an  Im- 
presalon  of  maturity  and  eamestoeas,  an  ex- 
pression from  a  man  who  spoke,  not  aa  tto 
leader  of  a  political  part7,  but  as  tto  Prart- 


dent  of  a  great  people  who  are  reluctantly 
beginning  to  realise  that  they  have  been 
pushed  to  the  center  of  the  world  stage  at  a 
decisive  moment  in  hiatctfy. 

One  might  say.  without  any  Intent  to  give 
offense,  that  here  Is  a  man  who  has  found 
himself.  Throughout  his  first  year  and  a 
half  in  the  White  House.  Mr  Truman  func- 
tioned In  the  shadow  of  his  illustrious  pred« 
ecessor.  He  Istored.  too.  under  tto  handi- 
cap of  a  domestic  political  climate  that  was 
unfavorable  to  his  party  In  this  atmos- 
phere he  made  mistakes,  many  of  them.  But 
once  the  verdict  of  November  had  been  re- 
turned, a  verdict  which  wiped  out  the  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senato.  a  change  came  over  Mr.  Truman. 
He  stopped  trying  to  to  a  President  with 
nothing  more  to  offer  than  a  devotion  to  the 
policies  of  the  man  who  had  held  office  to- 
fore him.  Instead,  he  became  a  President 
with  a  program  of  his  own.  and  on  Novem- 
tor  11.  1946.  he  stoted  It  In  these  words: 
"To  do  in  all  caaea,  from  day  to  day.  without 
regard  to  narrow  political  conaiderations, 
what  seems  to  me  to  to  best  for  the  welfare 
of  all  our  people." 

The  record  will  show  that  he  has  adhered 
to  this  guiding  principle.  And  to  the  con- 
stomation  of  his  political  opponents,  the  rec- 
ord wlU  show  also  that  there  has  been  a  fav- 
orable pubUc  reeponae  to  this  quality  at 
leadership. 

There  have  been  certain  byproducts  of  Mr. 
Tniman's  leaderahip  which  are  to  be  para- 
doxical in  character.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
find  the  Preaident  on  Saturday  night  warn- 
ing against  false  economy,  and  urging  the 
wisdom  of  maintaining  a  high  tax  structure 
during  this  period  of  prosperity  in  order  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  That  would  seem 
to  to  sound  doctrine.  Yet  a  few  Republi- 
cans— including  some  who  were  outraged 
when  an  earlier  Democratic  administration 
suggested  that  we  need  not  worry  about  the 
debt  because  we  owed  It  to  ourselves — pro- 
fess to  believe  that  the  President's  words 
were  the  counsel  of  a  partisan  politician. 

Fortunately,  the  hoUowness  of  these  com- 
plaints is  self-evident.  No  one  should  to  de- 
ceived. In  this  critical  time,  wlifi»  our  own 
future  Is  so  tightly  Interwoven  with  the 
futitfe  of  a  stricken  world,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  President  who  has  set  for  himself 
the  high  purpose  of  doing  in  all  cases  what 
seems  to  to  best  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  vm. 
What  the  future  will  bring  is,  of  course,  un- 
certain. But  as  long  as  Mr.  Truman  keeps 
hU  sights  trained  on  ttot  objective  he  de- 
serves the  support  of  his  fellow  Americans. 


Why  the  Communist  Party  in  Ammca 
Should  Be  Restrained 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  Ail  v  tf 

Wednesday.  Aprti  9.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  the  invitation  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co..  I  spoke  over  its  Nation-wide 
network  on  the  reasons  why  It  has  be- 
come imperative  that  America,  officially, 
and  Americans,  Individually,  take  some 
effective  steps  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of 
communism  In  this  Republic.  Under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  In- 
serting my  radio  address  in  the  Recom) 
at  t*^*«  point.    I  might  add  that  tlie 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


Eugene  Dennis  mentioned  In  my  broad- 
cast Is  ths  same  Denis,  with  many 
aliases,  wht  was  this  morning  cited  for 
contempt  o  Congress  by  the  House  Corn- 
on  Un-American  Activttict  and 
reco  d  also  reveals  that  be  baa  ob- 
tained pai  sports  fraudulently  in  this 
eoontry  by  use  of  fictitious  names.  The 
record  presented  to  our  committee  this 
morning  afeo  shows  that  he  falsified  the 


date  of  his 
vfaen    registering 
Service  Ac 


jirth  to  avoid  military  service 
under    the    Selective 


How.  Kab). 
Dakota, 
Tin   H< 

Acnrtmi 


OoMVumr  Pastt  i 
tbumMsmo — Bamo 
E.  Uumm. 


8.  in  reply 
duties  tbe 
general 
Mr 


(Tills  add  re«  was  broadcast  over  tbe  Amer- 
tlng  Co.'s  network  at  10:18 
MUtfln  ataddard  time.  Tuesday  evening.  April 
to  an  address  over  the  same  fa- 
jrevlous  nlglJt  by  Eugene  Dennis, 
sec  etary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
In  opposition  to  restraints 
on  the  Communist  Party  in 
America.) 

Good  sveklng  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Last 
Bight  orer  :ht8  network,  many  of  you  heard 
a  sum,  noi  ^  calling  himself  Eugene  Dennis, 
■paaklng  In  defense  of  the  Commtmlst  Party. 
It  was  qull  ■  natural  that  this  fellow  eslled 
Dennis  tfio  lid  speak  as  an  apologist  for  ths 
OonuaoiUsl  Party  becatise  he  is  the  general 
Mcretary  of  the  Oommmiist  Party  In  America. 
Tberefon .  it  Is  Important  that  we  not  only 
analyxe  thf  party  im«  of  ths  Communists 
snunciated  by  Dennis  last  night  but  that  we 
eaU  bel  srs  this  microphone  a  wltasss  who 


«•■««  tM 

beckpouDi 


ths  UnitMl 
Dlractor  d 


Waldroo. 
alias  Oena 


tt— ha  did 

and  for  tw 
So  mneh 
spokesman 
agent  of 
night.    Ra 


Just  as 


Amaira 

or 
aoara 


Ooat 


OM   Um-Amsbicah 


with  authority  somettrtag  at  tba 
and  reliability  of  Mr  Dennis 
I  think  4s  all  agree  that  tbsrt  is  no  better 
authority  (|n  either  crime  or  eoauntinUm  In 
Btatas  than  J.  Bdgar  Boovtr,  the 
America's  famed  Pcderal  Bxuvau 
lavestl^tloa.  Testifying  under  oath  be- 
Jore  our  ■  Niee  Committee  on  JJn'Am$rtmM 
AsUvltlee  n  Maich  M  !•■■  than  2  weeks 
I  oovar  was  aakad  whether  he  be- 
lieved lit.  >nnts  had  good  reason  to  refuss 
to  glTs  th(  committee  his  real  name.  Mr. 
Hoover  saU  :  "That  Is  true.  Be  is  known  as 
PrancU  Sm  «ne  Waldron;  alias  PrancU  Xavler 


allaa  Paul  Bugene  Walsh,  and 
ilMllton.    Those  are  the  names  we 
have  discovered  up  to  date  about  that  gentle- 
man. 

Deonto  allmltted  on  this  network  last  night 
that  he  ha  I  changed  his  nr.me.  but  he  said, 
it?  So  did  Mark  Twain."  Ah. 
frtcDda.  bulk  what  a  dUTerence.  Mark  Twain 
only  once  aad  stayed  by 
I  bot  change  It  half  a  doaen  times 
r  ce  that  many  reasons. 
for  tb»  nature  at  the  Conmunlst 
who  addressed  you  as  a  paid 
the  party  over  this  network  last 
let  us  ezamlne  tha  true  nature 
Off  tha  Oouabiuulat  organization  for  which  be 
was  ptoadh  g  and  against  which  he  urged  you 
not  to  eati  bUsh  any  restraints.  rastricUons, 
or  cctitrois 


COai  HUH19T8    ABS  BID   BUHBISIS 


iis  Oerman- 


Band  was 


the  Amerk  m  agent  of  a  forelga  govamment. 
too.  ths  Catnmunlst  Party  In  this  country 
as  '  he  American  agent  of  a  foreign 
Jtit  as  Individual  bundlsts  placed 
1  syalty  not  to  Ameflia  and  Its  free 
and  Chrladaa  wwaepla  at  frea- 
dcat.  but  llo  a  foreign  Ideology,  ao.  too.  the 
IttdiTidual JcommunlaS  In  this  eountry  dedi- 
catee hlB  flnt  leyalty  to  a  foreign  cause.  It 
la  for  this 
PBI 
Paaclsta  tc 


nlsta.  alnci    tha  analogy  between  t 


that  J.  Bdger  Boorer.  of  the 
the  uaa  of  the  phraee  Sed 
deserltM  the  American 


the  Bundlsts  Is  so  closely  Intsrwovan. 
all  Amartcaas  come  to  think  at  OoaamnnlBle 
tn  thle  iMWWtij  aa  Red  btrndista.  and  when  i 
we  all  COMM  to  reeogolae  tbelr  acuvtiles  aaj 
the  BUbeeiaHie  opillonB  of  foratgn  aBH^ta./ 
we  ahaU  be  well  on  tha  road  to  oonatruetlngl 
effective  oarba  against  their  diabolical  plota 
to  undsRDtne  our  eburchea.  our  treedoma.  I 
and  our  Oovemment. 

Contrariwise,  so  long  aa  mllllona  of  Amer- 
icans fall  to  raeogBlas  the  Communists  for 
what  they  aeCnally  are  In  this  cotintry.  we 
are  In  the  vulnerable  poaltlon  of  a  fire  de> 
partment  which  would  hart>or  arsonlata  OB 
tta  staff  and  plaea  gasoline  in  its  fire  extin- 
gulshera.     Conunoiilsm  in  America  has  at» 
talned  a  size  and  wormed  tta  way  Into  such  i 
plaiee  at  influence  and  importance  that  It  I 
baa  tiauims  la^eraUve  that  it  lie  stripped  of  I 
Its  thin  a&aek  of  respectabUlty  and  exposed  I 
to  full  Tlaw.  naked  and  undisguised,  as  tha 
un-American  Ttnis  which  it  sctuallv  is. 

Here  Is  what  the  highly  objective  New  York 
Times  recently  aald  edltorlaUy  about  tha 
Conununlst  Party.  I  quote:  "The  Communist 
Party  la  not  a  political  piuty  but  a  conspir- 
acy which  uses  democratic  BMthorts  to  kill 
off  democracy — and  which  teeorta  to  bulleta 
whenever  the  ballots  go  agataet  It." 

Good  friends,  literally  mlilleaa  of  darkened 
homea  in  Poland,  in  Finland.  In  the  former 
Baltic  Republica,  in  Hungary,  In  Tugoalavia, 
la  Bvlgana.  In  Greece  and  In  many  other 
eountrlea  bear  mute  but  mighty  testimony  to 
the  accx^racy  of  that  New  York  Times  edl- 


-""^^ 


Bad  oonspiracjr  to  satabllsh  a  world« 
wide  illiHalieMiUi  by  the  Soviet  has  lu  ceU 
,ef  Bed  Bnndlste— Red  PascUts — Cotnmunute 
lafSBta — call  them  what  yuu  will,  In  every 
ootmtry  m  the  wocld.  America  Is  no  excep* 
tlon.  Before  our  eeapeMlaiial  eommittee 
a  wssks  ago  J.  Bdgsr  Boofsr  eaUad  attes- 
tloo  to  this  staiUlug  faet.  sad  I  quota  you 
the  exact  words  of  ths  Dlrsctor  of  our  Ft^d- 
sral  Bureau  at  Invaatlgatlon.  Hoover  saldt 
"Ths  slas  at  ths  Communist  Party  Is  rala- 
tlvsty  unimportant  bscauss  of  ths  snthusi- 
asm  and  ironclad  dlsdpUns  undsr  which  It 
opsratsa.  In  1017  whsn  ths  Commualets 
overthrew  the  Russian  Govsmmsat  thste 
was  1  Communist  for  svsry  2JTJ  psrsone 
In  Russia.  In  the  Unltsd  Btatea  today  there 
Is  1  Conuntmlst  for  every  U14  persons  in 
this  oouatry." 
roaomi  aoeniiATioM  or  ambbicak  communists 

Is  furthsr  proof  needed  as  to  the  acute 
threat  of  eommunlam  to  our  free  institutions 
and  otu  Christian  concepts  In  America?  Fa- 
llow cltizena.  on  May  28.  1043.  Attorney  Oen- 
jsral  Frhncis  Blddle  fotmd  officially  that  ths 
Communist  Party  fram  the  time  of  ita  In- 
ception In  1010  believes  In.  advises.  sdvo< 
jeatss.  and  tssches  ths  overthrow  by  fores 
I  aad  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit 
[Btates.  William  C.  Bullitt,  our  former 
basaador  to  RuaaU.  told  ths  Wamm  OoBHnlttee^ 
on  Un-American  Activities  ths  asms  thing  2 
weeks  a^  and  provided  proof  for  his  state- 
ments. Louis  Budens.  former  editor  of  ths 
Communist  Dally  Worker,  has  admitted  that 
as  sdltor  of  the  paper  published  in  New  York 
hs  had  his  editorial  policy  directed  f-  ^m 
Moacow.  The  Loa  Angelea  Tlmea,  great  news- 
paper of  the  west  coast,  and  editorially  a 
wsak  afro.  "The  Communist  Party  isn't  a 
party  at  aU  aa  we  Americans  understand  it — 
it  Is  a  euMspiiacy  run  from  abroad."  Said 
the  St.  Loola  Globe-Democrat  a  few  days 
ago.  "The  Communist  Party  is  a  fifth  column 
engaged  in  a  huge  conspiracy  agaltut  thsj 
United  SUtes." 

Bven  the  man  calling  himself  Dennis, 
America's  No.  2  Communist,  who  spoke  over 
this  network  last  night  urging  Amerlcaiu  to ; 
keep  the  bars  down  and  the  way  free  for 
Communists  to  attack  our  way  of  life  has  i 
said.  "We  wn  and  shall  continue  to  be  an 
Amerlean  working  class  political  org&ntes- 
tlon  gciided  by  the  edence  at  Marxism- 
Lenintara."    And  what,  my  friends.  Is  the  scl«j 
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ties:  (1)  Since  American  Commimlsts  fol- 
low a  party  line  laid  down  in  a  foreign  capi. 
tal.  they  serve  as  agents  of  a  foreign  gov- 
smment  and  they  should  be  compelled  to 
raglster  as  such.  Failure  to  do  so  should  be 
pwdshed  by  severe  penalties.  (2)  Commu- 
nists should  be  summarily  dismissed  from 
all  appointive  ufllcee  which  they  now  bold 
in  National,  State,  or  city  Governments. 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers  and 
sympathizers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
draw  pay  from  the  taxpayers  of  a  system  of 
government  which  they  arc  sworn  to  un- 
dermine and  overthrow.  (3)  Passport  prlvt- 
leges  should  be  denied  to  American  Commu- 
nists. This  Government  should  do  nothing 
to  facilitate  the  travel  of  un-ATierican  agents 
who  use  these  travel  permits  to  confer 
abroad  with  fellow  Communists  who  also 
seek  to  undermine  freedom  in  America.  (4) 
AU  alien  Commuulsta  should  be  immediately 
deported.  (6)  Labor  organizations  which  se- 
lect Communists  as  officials  should  be  denied 
their  rIghU  under  Federal  labor  legislation 
(6)  Fingerprinting  should  be  made  man- 
datory on  all  passport  applications  and  on 
all  Incoming  visas  so  the  Communist  racket 
In  fraudulent  passports  and  black-market 
immigration  can  be  exposed  and  eliminated. 
The  six  foregoing  suggestions  for  restrain- 
ing Communist  growth  and  activity  in  Amer- 
ica do  not  infringe  upon  the  Constitution  or 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are  practical,  effec- 
tive steps  in  the  Job  of  ielf-pre«ervatlon  for 
Americans  who  want  to  protect  this  Repub- 
lic from  Godless  communism  and  Red 
fascism. 

^  However .^  ths  flgbt  against  communism  In 
America  cannot  be  won  by  ths  Government 
alone.  Today's  critical  conditions  require 
that  private  eltixens  sverywhsrs,  both  In* 
dlvldualljr  and  eoUscttvely,  taks  aaivs  steps 
to  drive  •'ommunism  from  their  communl- 
tlss.  This  u  not  a  fight  which  can  be  won 
by  falnt-hssrtsd  warriors.  Ths  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  pstrlot  cannot  de- 
fsst  Bsd  fascism.  You  who  Join  in  this 
crusads  against  ths  snemiss  of  Christianity 
and  eountry  will  bs  callsd  Rsd  battsrs, 
Hitlsrlts,  antl-Semltlc,  and  PsseleU.  Any- 
body who  opposes  communlHB  anywhere 
la  ameared  with  thess  brands  sines  this  Is 
a  basic  tactic  of  the  Communist  party  line 
laid  down  in  Moscow.  But  If  you  love  Amer- 
ica, and  if  you  want  to  have  a  part  in  thia 
great  battle  against  the  forces  of  Red  fascism, 
there  Is  a  Job  for  you  to  do  in  your  commu- 
nity. 

Each  citizen  can  help  In  this  crtisade. 
Through  your  chtirch,  your  service  club, 
your  veterans'  organization — Individually  or 
collectively— you  can  help  restrain  and  repel 
the  vicious  march  of  communism.  Have  you 
examined  the  textbooks  used  in  your  local 
schools  and  colleges?  Is  there  Communist 
literature  In  your  school  of  public  libraries? 
Are  Communist  cooperators,  sympathizers, 
or  agents  slyly  peddling  their  slimy  propa- 
ganda in  your  community?  Have  your 
sdmols.  your  club,  your  church,  your  pro- 
fSSiliHial  or  labor  organizations,  and  that 
national  otganizatlon  with  Its  high-scund- 
In^  title  and  its  announced  action  program 
of  noble  objectives  which  you  have  been  In- 
vited to  Join  and  to  support  with  yotir  money, 
have  they  purged  themselves  and  their  ad- 
vtoory  committees  of  all  who  promote  or  pro- 
tect the  Communist  party  line? 

THEBX'S  A  JOB  FOB  KVXBT  CITIZZN  TO  DO 

The  one  thing  Communists  most  fear  tix 
this  country  Is  an  American  public  aroused 
against  them.  That  is  why  they  are  so  qvUck 
to  try  to  smear  all  of  us  who  speak  out  to 
expose  their  treachery  and  their  tricks.  Now, 
before  it  U  too  late,  each  of  you  can  help 
mobilize  a  public  opinion  which  will  outlaw 
communism  In  the  nrinds  of  all  decent  citi- 
zens without  requiring  a  alngle  law  or  regu- 
lation. 


IT  TOD  LOVB  AMXaiCA  TOO  CAM  BKLP  SAVB  TT 

Our    American    Communists    work    their 
damage  in  many  devious  ways.    Some  are  in 
labor    unions,    some    in    Government    Jobs. 
Some  become  teachers — others  are  tound  to   , 
almost  evtry  walk  of  life.    They  are  aided  to  j 
their  wicked  work  by  many  fellow  travelers  | 
and   front   organizations;    some   are   willing   \ 
cohorts;    others    unwitting    dupes.     Several 
lame-duck  radio  commentators  and   news- 
pcpor  columnists-- hang-overs  from  the  da3rs   ' 
when  communism  was  considered  respectable  i 
in  Washington — still  follow  the  Communist 
party  line.     Some  defend  communism  open- 
ly— others  disguise  their  motives  by  simply 
attacking    those    who    attack    communism.  | 
Some  movie  studios  in  Hollywood  still  harbor  \ 
Communists     However,  this  is  still  America  - 
and  there  Is  something  that  you  can  do  about 
that.     You   don't   have   to  sit  still   and    be 
propagandized  on  the  screen,  over  the  air,  and 
through  the  press.     You  can  organize  com- 
munity boycotts  against  plctiures  featurtog 
stars  who  are  Communists  or  scenes  which 
are  anti-American.     You  can  write  your  radio 
station  or  your  editor  protesting  against  the 
comments  of  speakers  or  writers  who  defend 
communism  and  denounce  those  who  are  try- 
tag  to  drive  it  from  America.    It  Is  yotir  home 
and  your  church  that  the  Communists  at- 
tack— you  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  to  destroy  the  influence 
of  those  who  defend  and  support  the  Com- 
munists. 

If  you  axe  really  serious  about  your  desire 
to  help  restrain  the  Godless  tsachlnKS  of 
communism  in  America  there  is  one  thing 
mors  which  you  can  do— right  now— tonight. 
Tou  can  ssnd  a  dollar  bill  to  the  Unltsd 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in  Wash* 
Ington  and  order  ths  two  ntw  doeumentsry 
booklets  rscsntly  publlsbsd,  showlni  Just 
how  communism  Is  tlghttntog  Its  hold  upon 
the  Jugular  vein  of  Amsrlcan  Ufa.  Aftsr 
reading  these  booklets,  yon  can  place  tbsm 
In  your  school  and  public  llbrarlsa.  Tou  oan 
also  ask  your  Congressman  to  ssnd  you  frss 
eoplss  at  oOeiai  eongress tonal  rsporu  show* 
ing  bow  the  Oommualst  Party  in  America 
Is  in  fact  the  agent  of  a  foreign  government.  J 
Or  send  60  cents  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  In  Washington  and  get  the  ofllclal 
report  of  the  Congreaslonal  Library  called 
Communism  In  Action. 

Unless  you  are  ready  to  run  up  the  white 
flag  of  surrender  to  the  red  flag  of  atheistic 
communism,  there  Is  work  enough  for  each 
,  of  you  to  do  In  arousing  America  to  thia 
I  crusade  against  communism  so  that  freedom 
can  prevail  here  in  this  most  Important 
bastion  of  Ita  existence.  To  be  forewarned  Is 
to  be  forearmed.  Let  ua  units  in  creating 
sufficient  restxatots  to  protect  our  American 
way  of  life  against  communism  here  at  home 
so  that  we  can  be  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect America  against  the  world  threat  of 
communism  which  now  menaces  us  so  di- 
rectly from  abroad.  To  do  less  Is  to  sur- 
render to  the  forces  of  evil  and  to  do  violence 
to  the  traditions  which  have  made  America 
great. 


Forest  Management 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  9.  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  desire  to  Insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Qerrard.  forest  supervisor,  Ozark 


National  Forest.  Aik.,  written  in  answer 
to  my  request  for  information  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  that 
area. 

Unttib  Statis 

DEPABTMZNT   <»■   AGBICTn.TUXX, 

PoBEST  Sntvicx,  Ozktat  National  Forbst. 

Russellville,  Ark..  March  2t.  1947. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Tbimblb, 

House  of  Itepre»«ntatit>ea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sat:  Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter 
givtog    toformatlon    covertog    receipts    and 
total   expenditures   of   the   Ozark   National 
Forest  for  the  last  fiscal  year.      I  am  now 
taking  the  opportunity  of  transmitting  you 
a  copy  of  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.     This  report  deals  to  a  general  way 
with   the   entire   field   of   work   covered    by 
the  Forest  Service  and  most  specifically  with 
the  timber  situation  to  the  United  Statea. 
It  also  outlines  a  plan  for  the  building  up 
of  an  abundance  of  timber  for  the  future. 
The  big  job,   in  my  opinion,  is  that  cf 
getting  forest  management  practices  to  more 
general    use    among    the    small    timber  land 
owners.     Some    1.649.000    rmall    timlwriand 
owners  with  leaa  than  6,000  acres  each  own 
122.000.000  acres  out  of  the  toul  of   183.- 
OOC.OOO  acres  of  forest  land   in   the  South. 
Only  about  2  percent  of  thia  group  of  owners 
are  now  following  good  management  prac- 
tices.     Likewise,  this  is  a  group  which  haa 
little  fire  protection.    The  larger  tlmberland 
owners  (fi,000  acres  or  more)   are  dotog  s 
better  Job  of  protecting  their  land  from  firs 
and  follov^'lng  good  cutting  practices.    There- 
fore, ths  big  Job  Is  cdueattog,  demonstrating 
good   praetlcss,   snd   assisting   thsss   small 
ownsrs  in  the  ways  of  good  forsstry.    Forest 
land  of  this  group  can  bs  mads  to  produes 
nsarly  thres  times  ths  voiums  ovsr  tlut  of 
tbs  prsssnt  tlms. 

Tbsrs  ars  ttl.000MOXK»  board  fsst  la  saw- 
ttmber-slss  trsss  In  tlis  South  consisting  of 
194,000,000.000   fsst   In   k.>flwood   and    144,- 
000,000.000  In  hardwood.  Otir  ssw-ttmbsr  vol- 
ume during  tbs  past  10  ysars  has  been  re- 
duced 80.000,000,000  board  feet,  or  8.2  per- 
osnt.    By  spselss  It  is  equivalent  u>  9.1  psr- 
csnt  for  pine  and  74  percent  for  hardvoods. 
The  1944  annual  cut  exceeded  the  net  growth 
In  aawlog-slBS  timber  by  24  9  percent.    Ths 
quality  of  aawlog-size  trees  is  gradtully  de- 
teriorating and  the  volume  of  the  average 
sawlog   tree  has  fallen   from   one- third   to 
one-hiiir  to  the  past  10  years.    If  the  1944 
drato  and  cutttog  practices  continue  for  20 
years   the  stock   of  spwlog-size      timber   in 
the  South  would  be  reduced  85  percent.    The 
total  volume,  as  expresse*^  In  cubic  feet  and 
Includtog  tnA  of  all  slees,  has  been  mato- 
tatoed  during  the  past  10  years.    For  trees 
5  inches  to  diameter  and  larger,  it  nearly 
equals  current  drain.     This  todicates  that 
the  demand  for  pulpwood.  plastic,  fuelwood, 
etc.,  can  be  maintained.    We  must,  however. 
Improve  our  practices  if  we  expect  to  con- 
ttoue   to  provide  the  producticm  of  larger 
BlEes  of  timber  t<x  Imnber.  speciality  prod- 
ucts and  for  our  growing  pulpwood  todustry. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1946.  11,687.000  acres 
out  of  a  total  of  18348.000  acres  of  SUts  and 
private  forest  land  to  Arkansas  were  provided 
with   organized   protection    tovolvtog   total 
expenditure   of   $314,166   of   which   9156K0 
was  provided  by  Clarke-McNary  fucds.     Of 
the  area  imder  protection  in  1945.  only  17.631 
acres,  or  fifteen  one-htmdredths  percent  were 
damaged  by  fires,  while  other  State  and  pri- 
vate land  not  imder  protection  suffered  a 
loss  of  1.69  percent.    The  increased  appropri- 
ation provided  by  the  recent  State  leslslature 
will  be  of  material  aaslstance  In  aq>andlng 
fire   protection   to   general   throughout   ths 
State. 

The   Arkansas   Wvlelon   of  Forestry   and 
Parks    prodiKed    and    dlstrlbutsd    878,600 
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luidownen  within  the  8tat«  in 


IMA.  Thla  activity  wma  carried  on  with  For- 
est Senrloe  eooperatlon  through  the  Clarke- 
lfcNai7  an<j  the  Norris-Dczey  Pmrm  Forestry 
Act 

The  Coo^smtlng  Fann  Forestry  Act  en- 
abled the  1  •««■«  SvflM  lo  flkM*  the  oast 
with  the  Ai  kaiHM  ■MMMtcm  Swvlee  (or  the 
employmen  :  ot  one  farm  foraster.  Thla  man 
fiirnished  sn-the-ground  technical  advice 
on  the  pro  wr  handling  of  amaU  wocdland 


to   48 

marUng  oi 
ucu.    Hera 

iture 


tn  the  proper 
NHJBOO  board  feat  at  forest  prod- 
igaln.  a  recent  action  of  the  State 
»111  make  it  poaslble  for  the  dl- 
of  fcreatry  and  parks  to  provide  this 
tspe  Of  ser  rtao  at  a  eoM  basU  to  the  large 
owners  am  wltbovt  elMirgs  to  the  smaller 
landowners 
I  might  I  lao  mention  that  through  our  co- 
tlva  ■  inaaMnt  vrlth  the  game  and  &ah 
eommtxstoi  .  tbay  hava  trappod  over  flOO  dear 


Ten 


from  the  Sbtamava  nuifer  dlatrtet  for  stock- 
ing refuges  tjt  various  parts  of  the  State. 

This  la  i    rather  lengthy  letter,  but  I  did 
want  to  gl  e  you  a  few  highllgbts  regarding 
Xoraal  oonqltlons  here  In  the  South  and  the 
activities  of  the  Forest  Service  In 
V  ya«  stettM  b«va  need  for  more 
to  the  above, 
I  wni  be  v^  gtad  to  furnish  It. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paxn.  H.  GnaAis. 
Forett  Supervisor. 


s  of  Oifice  of  die  President 


EXltKNaiON  OP  RBBIARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAiir^ 

nt  TBM  aODSB  OP  RSPRBBBVTATTW 

Widne3da^,  AprU  9.  1947 

Ifrs.  SIOTH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker. 
VtKter  lea<  t  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Include  the  foDowlng  resolu- 
tion of  t^e  Ninety-third  Legislature  of 
Maine: 

ratifying  the  prt^Msed   amend- 

tho  Ooaatitutlon  of  the  United 

to  the  terms  of  offlce  of  the 


RXCOSO,  I 


Beaolutloo 


3Ut«s 


whcrsaa 
United 
begun  and 
Friday,  thi 
•tltvtloBal 
•tfoptad 


to 


"Joint 
%•  tte 


the   Kghtteth  Confess  <tf   tke 

of  America,  at  tba  flnt  ssHlon 

feiM  at  the  city  of  Washington  on 

M  diy  of  January  1M7.  by  a  i 
two-thirds  vote  In  bcth  Ho 
JctBt    resolution    proposing 
to  the  Oonatltutlon  of  the  United 
tit: 


reailutlan 


proposing  an  amendment 

Cfonstttvtloa  at  the  United  States 

to   tba  ttma   of  OSes   ot 


tni  article 
■Mat  lo 


mtUtodby 


'"8acTio«  1 


and  DO 
Mant.or 


«c  tbi 

tklB  avttdi 


"mmftf  by  tht  fewaf «  and  IToiim  o/ 
a/tM  UniU4  StaUs^o/ 

aem^wntf  i*«re<«).  Hm*  tiM  follow* 
Is  hereby  propoaed  aa  aa  asMMI* 
Jm  Oonatitutmn  off  the  United 
Ma.  wlqeb  abali  be  valid  to  alt  intanta  and 
t  the  Oonautution  when 
tba  lt|lilatur«a  of  thraa-fourUM  ot 
SUtM: 

"'AwnoM  — 

No  person  shall  be  elected  to 

tba  Fraaldant  more  than  twice. 

who  has  held  the  oAct  of  Fr«- 

as  Freoldant.  for  more  than  a 

to  which  aona  otiMr  pcraon 

PfeoMent  shall  ba  olacted  to  tile 

PiaMdant  aoore  than  once.    But 

not  apply  to  any  person 


t;ted 


holding  the  oOkw  at  Prealdent  when  this  artl-^ 
de  wss  proposed  by  the  Congress,  and  shall 
not  prevent  any  person  who  msy  be  holdlnc 
ttoe  oAea  at  President,  or  sctlng  as  President. 
during  the  term  within  which  this  article  be- 
romta  operative  from  holding  the  oOVce  of 
Fraaldent  or  sctlng  aa  President  during  the 
remainder  uf  sudi  tarm. 

"-aac.  a.  This  article  sh&U  be  inoperative 
nnlees  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendm«nt  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
lattires  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  Suites  by  the  Cnngrsm'." 

Therefore  be  It 

Retolved.  That  the  aacretary  of  the 
of  Maine  hereby  rattflaa  and  adopts  this  pr 
poaed  smendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tba 
United  SUtes. 

ResoUed,  That  the  secretarcy  at  tiae  StataJ 
of  Maint?  notify  the  President  of  the  United  I 
Btates.  the  Secretary  of  Bute  of  the  Unltad' 
States,  tba  Prasldent  pro  tempore  of  th?  sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtcs.  snd  the  Speaker  of 
tba  House  ot  Repreeentatlves  of  the  Unltad 
Statae  of  this  sction  of  tba  Isglalature  by  for- 
warding to  each  of  them  a  eertifled  copy  of  ^ 
this  raaulutlcn. 

In  aanata  chamber,  liarch  31.  1947. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence,  read,  and 
adopted. 

OMmaaa  T.  WnfaLow. 

Secreforv. 

House  of  representatlvee:  Read  and  adopted  , 
March  31.  1M7.    In  concurrence. 

HaavsT  B.  PBAaa. 

Clerk. 


Air  Traaaport  EqnaU  Mobility  Unlimited 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cauroaxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVIS 

Wednesday  AprU  9,  1947 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CaUfomia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RBCoas.  I  Include  the  fol- 1 
lo'^'tng   address  of  Hon.  Robert  Ram- 
speck,    executive    vice    president.    Air. 
Transport  Association  of  America,  be- 
fore   the    American    Legion    National! 
Aeronautics    Conference,    Indianapolis, 
Ind..  March  20.  1947: 

Among  all  the  worthy  objectives  of  thai 
American  Lsglon.  I  can  conceive  none  with ' 
a  mora  parpoaefol  meaning  for  the  Nation 
the  advocacy  and  sponsorship  oi  thla 
It  Is  completely  courageous,  but 
nevertheless  In  character  with  the  motivr^  of 
this  powerful  and  Influential  organ tzut ton 
that,  at  a  time  when  Its  membership  is  still 
recovering  from  the  awfulness  of  war,  tba  I 
Lsglon  rises  among  ue  to  point  out  how  the 
Unltad  States  must,  for  Ita  own  security  and 
welUbatntt  maintain  ita  anpramacy  in  the  air. 

The  war  ended  on  a  note  of  frlghtfuhrta.! 
The  atomic  bombing  of  Japan  unleashcu  uni 
sra  at  Inealculabls  power,  whether  for  good 
or  tor  bad.  The  raci  that  lu  first  manitssta* 
tlOB  «ae  tfwtructive  la  perhapa  a  grim  warn- 
tag  to  tba  world.  Aa4  tba  tvrtbar  fact  that 
aviation  was  the  meana  of  looalng  this  tar- 
rlbla  weapon  polnta  vp  the  theme  of  thla 
Mualtanin  tbat  tba  Untied  Butm  muatj 
maintain  lU  supremacy  in  the  air  and 
valcp  Its  aviation  muscles  still  more,  on 
baala  that  our  resoorcee  in  the  air  are  par- 
baps  tiM  bMt  antitoxin  agi^ihst  tha  germaj 
of  war. 

I  do  not  pote  as  a  military  expert. 
In  ths  field  of  eommerelal  avlatkm  I  am 

ratlre  newcomer,    Tet  I  bsve  observed] 
since  becoming  affiliated  with  tha 


le  United  States  to 

ion  that  civil  avla- 

milltary  security. 

)uts  me  in  the  role 

So  be  it.    For  no 

•neral  Blaenhower 

ktement  that  there 

[In  which  the  ama- 

I— mUltary  strategy 

generally  dlseusMd 

le  as  an  armchair 

I  to  combat  than  the 

what  I  believe  to 

of    you-     Lt^lon- 

way  to  aettle  inter- 

rertheless,  I  am  not 

Nor  do  I  think 

feel  that  America 

ly  by  laying  down 

whosoever  attacks 

le  on.  boys,  take 

wasn't  built  that 

^Ive  that  way. 

of   the  last  war. 

with   mobUlty 

igth  and  combat 

Is  Just  a  more 

iRt  Oener&l  Nathan 

|ve  said  many  years 

7ry  Is  to  "Olt  thar 

The  truth  of  that 

has  been  Inviolate 

surrender  of  Japan. 

>f  defense  Is  against 

[or  atom  bombs,  ths 

greatest  BsoblUty 

{tactical  advantage, 

ise. 

alarmlat.    Tet  who 
fbe  labeled  by  future 
or  a   prewar  year? 
it  of  aggression  will 
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And  the  most  rapid  part  of  aviation's  march 
was  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I, 
spurred,  ot  coxirse,  by  military  necessity,  but 
bolstered  by  the  developments  of  civU  svla- 
tlon  in  the  years  between. 

When  we  declared  war  on  Gemumy  in 
1917.  there  were  52  oTlcers.  about  1,100  en- 
listed men.  and  about  200  civilian  employees, 
including  mechanics,  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corpw.  Up  to  tbat  time 
the  Army  bad  trained  139  men  to  fly.  of 
whom  25  or  so  were  really  quallfled  pilots. 

We  bad  no  appreciable  civilian  flying  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  before  1917.  We 
had  no  air  lines  upon  whose  experiences  and 
facilities  we  could  draw  to  make  up  tor 
our  deficiencies  in  aviation.  We  bad  no 
civil  plloU.  no  civil  airports,  no  civU  aero- 
logical  services,  private  or  public — in  short, 
no  great  reservoir  of  civilian  aviation  re- 
sources which  we  now  know  to  be  the  back- 
log of  civilian  defense. 

Let's  skip  to  the  outbteak  of  war  in  Europe 
in  1939.  On  the  day  the  Germans  invaded 
Poland.  Col  Edgar  S.  Gorrell.  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association  and 
onr  of  the  most  dynamic  men  ever  to  be 
connected  with  aviation,  was  on  a  fishing 
trip  In  Ontario.  The  association  had  been 
Instrurted  to  locate  him.  it  anything  un- 
toward occurred  In  the  international  situ- 
ation. A  survey  plane  of  the  province  was 
sent  out  and  finally  located  the  party  In  a 
fishing  boat.  The  plane  landed  alongside, 
picked  up  the  colonel.  Within  an  hour  he 
was  on  an  air  liner  and  he  ^rnvefi  the  same 
day  at  his  offlce  in  Chicago.  He  called  his 
personal  friend.  Gen.  George  Marshall  and 
said.  "General,  the  air  lines  are  ready. '  It 
was  as  simple  as  thst. 

But  what  had  the  air  lines  to  offer  the  Na- 
tion on  that  day  In  September  1939? 

The  very  first  action  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  after  it  was  formed  in  January 
1986.  was  to  urge  the  War  Department  to  let 
the  association  formulate,  with  the  Depart- 
ment, a  plan  for  the  mobilization  and  utUi- 
ration  o'  the  scheduled  air  lines  in  wartime 
The  permission  granted,  the  association 
worked  during  the  year  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  Army  War  College  to  make  a 
plan  for  using  our  civU  aviation  resources 
for  war.  The  plan  waa  revised  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  conditions,  and  checked 
every  2  weeks  or  so.  The  German  invasion 
of  Poland  was  a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  plan, 
althotigh  no  mobilization  took  place.  When 
It  was  needed,  however,  it  was  ready.  In- 
deed. It  had  been  tested  to  some  degree,  for 
the  air  lines,  through  the  association,  had 
collaborated  with  the  Ferrying  Command  of 
the  Air  Corps  for  development  of  worldwide 
air  transport  facilities.  A  secret  mobilization 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  the  air  lines  which  en- 
abled them  to  undertake  Important  special 
missions  for  the  War  Department.  The 
Ferrying  Command  not  only  enlisted  the  air 
lines  In  the  actual  ferrying  of  slrcraft  to 
Alaska,  Africa,  India,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries but  also  utilized  air-line  facilities  for  the 
eatabllshment  of  weather,  meteorological  and 
maintenance  services  for  development  of  for- 
eign routes.  Routes  were  surveyed  and  regu- 
lar servlcee  overseas  begun,  forming  the 
framework  for  the  more  Important  operations 
that  came  later  In  the  war, 

On  the  day  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked, 
the  response  of  the  air  lines  waa  immediate 
and  dramatic.  MUiutes  after  the  newt  waa 
flaihed,  our  air  lines,  already  on  military  re- 
Mrva  under  ATA's  moblllcatlon  plan,  flew  to 
tba  colors.  Air-line  plane*  were  ordered  by 
radio  to  land  at  the  nearaet  fleldi  and  await 
orders.  Several  liners  discharged  their  pas* 
icngers  at  the  neareet  airport,  lingered  only 
long  enough  to  take  aboard  military  per* 
■onnel  or  war  cargoes  and  then  took  off  again 
for  unrevealed  destinations,  many  of  them 
only  dots  on  the  map.  plaoM  the  pilots  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  before. 


Pan  American  Airways  converted  their 
Clipper  planes  to  war  service  within  24  hours 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  Their  world-wide  op- 
erations went  on  In  the  Atlantic,  Paclflc. 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the  Orient. 
Flight  operations  over  the  Atlantic  scon 
doubled.  Their  Pacific  operations  were  cc-n- 
tinned  and  through  China  National  Airwiiys 
the  provisional  capital  at  Chungking  was 
linked  vrtth  Calcutta.  The  trunk  operation 
between  Seattle  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was 
Increased  to  dally  schedule.  Pan  American 
went  on  to  construct  airport  facilities,  estnb- 
llsh  war  transportation  and  ferrying  services, 
replace  Axis  air  lines  in  South  America,  tr  lin 
1,850  navigators,  and  transport  a  great  num- 
ber of  Government  personnel  and  tbelr 
supplies. 

A  typical  Instance  of  the  value  of  the 
association's  plan — and  an  Illustration  of 
the  mobility  offered  by  air  transportation- 
took  place  the  next  Sunday  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor. In  the  middle  of  the  morning,  the  War 
Department  called  the  association  to  ask  for 
an  Immediate  secret  movement  of  spe.-lal 
troops.  They  were  to  go  to  Brazil,  when;  It 
was  feared  an  attack  was  coming.  Within  a 
few  minutes  Colonel  Gorrell  was  In  Aimy 
headquarters  to  receive  orders  for  the  move- 
ment.    ATA's  plan  went  into  operation. 

Within  5  minutes  the  required  planes  were 
notified  to  land  at  the  nearest  alrpirt, 
passengers  were  discharged,  airplanes  re- 
fueled, reservlced,  and  equipped  with  fresh 
crews,  supplies,  spare  parts,  maps,  and  me- 
chanics. Nonessential  equipment  was 
stripped.  Tbe  planes  were  flown  to  the  ap- 
propriate Army  posts  even  before  the  troops 
were  ready  to  board  them.  The  trcxjps  were 
flown  to  the  Nation's  boundaries  and  then 
on  to  their  then  secret  destination,  all  done 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
plan  the  association  had  suggested  and 
helped  to  formulate  years  before. 

The  logbooks  of  the  air  lines  are  In  la- 
conic language.     But  let  me  tell  you  what 
happened    when    Dutch    Harbor,    that   cold 
spot  on  the  Alaskan  chain  of  islands  point- 
ing towtrd  Siberia,  was  threatened. 

The  Jape  had  taken  Attn  and  Klska.  and 
were  on  the  verge  of  assaulting  Dutch  Harbor, 
the  most  western  bastion  of  American  defense 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  To  lose 
Dutch  Harbor  meant  a  Jap  foothold  on  ovir 
continent.  At  e  o'clock  on  Saturday  alter- 
noon,  June  13,  1942,  a  call  went  through 
from  Washington  to  the  headquartem  of 
11  air  lines,  ordering  every  available  trims- 
port  plane  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  itish 
men  and  material  to  Alaska  to  stop  the  gap. 
Flight  superintendents  radioed  ordere  to 
all  ships  from  coast  to  coast  to  alter  their 
courses,  drop  their  passengers  at  the  nearest 
airport,  disregard  designated  destinations  and 
head  north.  Crews  had  to  borrow  pooket 
money  from  corner  grocery  stores  and  forget 
they  had  no  clean  shirts. 

Quickly  assembled  at  Edmonton,  the 
Minute  Man  fleet  began  shuttling  vitally 
Important  ammunition,  medicine.  f<X)d,  ma- 
chinery, guns,  and  personnel  to  bolster  the 
Dutcii  Harbor  base.  These  fllghU  of  thou- 
sands  of  miles  were  over  uncharted  tenain, 
with  mountain  ranges  periodioally  forcing 
flights  to  33.000  feet  for  safety.  The  con(«rt- 
ad  efforts  of  the  air  llnee  made  Dutch  Harbor 
strong  enough  to  thwart  the  proposed  Jap 
invasion,  and  who  can  my  that  tbe  oourae  of 
the  war  waa  not  changed  by  the  mobility 
afforded  our  armed  forces  by  the  instant 
avallublllty  of  air  transports 

The  whole  framework  of  the  echeduled  air 
llnat  want  into  war  In  December,  IMl, 
Weatam  Airllnea'  planea  were  requtaltlDned 
to  fly  ammunition  to  the  west  coast,  where  It 
waa  faarad  that  enemy  action  might  came. 
United  Airllnee  maintained  Ita  oroee-oountry 
services  for  the  transporUtlon  of  Members  of 
Congrees,  high  Government  and  civilian  per- 
sona, and  military  personnel  going  to  ihelr 


poets.  The  cabins  and  cargo  pits  were  fllled 
with  cargo  and  materials.  They  flew  charter 
trips  everywhere  and  added  second  and  third 
sections  of  regular  trips.  The  immense 
amoimt  of  emergency  materials  which  re- 
stored Pearl  Harbor  to  power  went  over  the 
6.300-miIe  coast-to-coast  and  Pacific  eoaat 
systems  of  the  line. 

Continental  Air  Lines  was  ordered  to  make 
ready  49  B-17's  for  combat.  Chicago  and 
Southern  began  Its  program  to  modify  it* 
planes  for  combat  within  a  week  after  we 
were  attacked.  Delta  Air  Lines  also  began 
a  modification  program  and  to  create  a  mill- 
tary- transport  division  for  Army  cargo^ 

Northwest  Airlines  established  the  north- 
ern region  routes,  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  colorful  svlation  actions  of  the  war, 
Acros.*  the  country.  Northeast  Airlines  made  ' 
a  survey  flight  from  Presque  Isle.  Maine,  over 
Labrador  and  to  Gander.  Newfoundland,  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  regular  trans- 
port flight  to  these  points. 

Early  In  1942  Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air  made  siurey  flights  preparatory  to  estsb- 
llshing  a  trans-Atlantic  service.  Nesr  tbe 
end  of  February  a  TWA  plan  left  Washington 
for  Cairo,  Egypt,  carrying  Army  personnel, 
and  chereby  began  the  service  for  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Air  Forces  which  was  to  become 
the  Air  Transport  Command. 

The  next  month  Eastern  Air  lines,  which 
had  been  flying  heavy  priority  cargoes  down 
the  east  coast  to  Florida  and  from  the  Mid- 
west to  the  Gulf,  began  operatlor.t  with  the 
Air  Transport  Command,  operating  In  the 
Miami,  Caribbean,  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can zones  Branlff  Airways  came  Into  serv- 
ice with  tbe  ATC.  Its  facilities  aiding  materi- 
ally in  setting  up  tbe  Texas-Canal  Zone  area 
of  operations. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  sent  two- 
thirds  of  Its  fleet  of  Capltaliners  to  the  Army. 
Dozens  of  their  crack  crews  beca  ne  members 
of  the  Air  Forces.  In  March  1942  PCA  signed 
a  contract  to  operate  the  first  domestic  sched- 
uled military  cargo  service  to  be  conducted  by 
an  air  carrier  in  tbe  United  States.  TACA 
Airways  continued  their  operations  between 
North  and  South  America,  meanwhile  per- 
forming valuable  work  In  detecting  and  lo- 
cating enemy  submarines  In  the  Caribbean. 
Thus,  the  air  lines  of  the  United  BUtes 
were  ready  when  the  time  came,  to  leap  in 
and  do  their  part.  Literally  overnight  they 
prepared  to  fly  the  Himalayas  Instead  of  tbe 
Rockies,  the  Sahara  Instead  of  Death  Valley, 
the  Greenland  Ice  cap  Instead  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Every  center  of  population  and  pro- 
duction In  the  Nation  became  linked  by  air 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  areas  where 
men  had  never  flown  before  they  navigated 
routes  across  Ice  flelds,  ocean  spaces,  and 
desert  wastes.  Immediately  any  city  in  the 
world  became  within  60  hours  of  any  airport 
In  the  United  States. 

Within  6  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
scheduled  air  lines  of  tbe  United  Sutes  had 
sold  or  leased  to  the  Government  193  planes, 
more  than  half  their  total  of  369.  More 
than  one-third  of  their  personnel,  including 
top  executives  and  plloU.  Joined  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  air  lines  faced  a  continuance 
of  their  domestic  operations  with  as  great 
handicap,  but  with  as  much  determination. 
a*  any  industry  In  the  Nation, 

The  trained  piloU,  mechanics,  dUpatchers, 
and  executive*  of  th*  scheduled  air  line*  who 
volunteered  in  the  armed  services,  or  wera 
drafted  for  special  asslgnmenu.  were  tba 
seed  com  from  which  grew  the  personnel 
of  the  Air  Tran*port  Command.  Without 
tha  aklll  and  experience  of  these  persona, 
and  the  aplendld  example  they  eet,  these 
vital  organlaatlons  could  not  have  attained 
their  efltelency  ao  rapidly  nor  malnuined  it 
*o  magnlfloently.  PiloU  who  flew  100  hour* 
a  month  In   their  domestic   air-line   )oba 
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twqucntly  « ioublad  tb«lr  Sylnt  tlm«  in  mili- 
tary service,  and  many  timaa  iround  per- 
■onnei  «ca'l:ed  round  tbe  clock  to  lupport 
tbair  commcles  in  tta«  air. 

Th«  air  li  im  expanded  their  foreign  opera- 
tkjne  In  wir  lemce  on  approKlmatcly  this 
pattern: 

United  ar  d  Ooniolklafd  on  long  routes  la 
(he  Paciflc  llartliw«(  and  Weatcra  to 
Anerlcan  and  Traneoontlnental  * 
acr  3ai  the  North  Atlantic;  Northeaet 
to  Oreenlaitd;  Fan  Areerlcan  pioneered  In 
the  Centra  Atlantic.  Pedflc.  and  Alaska; 
lastern  acr  m  the  Caribbean  to  South  Amer- 
ica: and  All  lerlcan  Export  to  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Burope:  and  Pan  American-Grace 
and  Branlfl  to  South  America. 

Other  air  lines  sharing  in  domestic  service 
directly  ror  the  mUltary  forces  lasladsd: 

All  Ameri  can.  Brauiff .  Chicago  *  Southern. 
Colonial.  ConUneatal.  Delu.  Hawaiian, 
lalMkL  Ml)  i-Contlnent.  NaUonsi  and  Penn- 
mwilii  ri  III  I  111  In  (act  all  scheduled  air 
Uass  had  a  part  In  ths  war  effort. 

Bren  though  they  were  handicapped  by 
loss  of  per:  unnel  and  planes  and  strt^lned  to 
the  utmost  by  their  separate  operations  for 
the  Air  Tr  import  Command  and  the  Navy 
Air  Transp  *t  Ssnrlce.  the  air  Unee  steadily 
straggled  t  >  meet  the  demands  of  tbelr  own 
traSe  whl«h  bad  reached  an  all-time  peak 
IB  IMl.  ma  flighu  were  dominated  by  the 
carriacs  ofpaaasngsrs,  caigok  and  air  mail  on 
war  ijiialnJi,  with  prlorttf  asats  accuuntlng 
tor  well  ovftr  60  percent  of  the  traffic  The 
flying  almost  fully  loaded.  The 
load  factor  was  about  50  per- 
osBt  occupktion  of  the  svallable  space  Be- 
fore the  wir  ^nded  It  was  over  90  percent. 
At  the  asm  i  time  ingeauity  aad  spastf-upa  la 
malntenan  -e  made  It  posslbis  for  pisnss  to 
bs  In  ths  s  Lr  up  to  U  hours  dally,  compared 
to  ths  USUI  1  7  to  9  before  the  war. 

This  tall  Is  not  intended  ss  a  paean  of 
praias.  I  irould  rather  that  It  be  a  pattern. 
ThSKS  has  bssn  time  since  the  end  of  the 
wsr  10  app  mlae  tba  air  lines'  conuibutloa  to 
vMery  as  i  basis  tor  planning  the  future  of 
tiirU  aviation  la  tu  two  prime  functions  of 
psscetlme  sir  uansport  and  bolsLermg  our 
sseurlty. 

Tbs  Ual  «d  tutss  has  aafw  loM  g  war. 
But  1st  us  lot  parmlt  a  suta  of  gggipliiMMf 
!•  Mt  It),  nth  tta  lasviubls  potion  to  our 
iiCsnss  ur  aoluas.  Should  «•  paraUt  this, 
g  stronf  aggvsasor  nsium  oould  vyoak  dam* 
gfs  on  tins  sountry  tumparsMo  to  vtoat 
itght  hsv4  haptisnsd  bad  ths  JapoMM  fetOii 
Kb  IBS  llirss  bif  slrsrsft  msnu* 
lliMlg  Ot)  ths  WtSt  •trnal      It  rt* 

■MlNi  tiH  Ml  •NiMrf  laigiMUgs  10  m» 
mkt  M  ttMi  veuui  um  UwpiHi  sw 
■mrsas  II  the  war,  snd  ItlUo  SMtfs  l«  rs* 
wiod  lu  Hisisiii  ths  ihomhl  ibit  If  ««i 
MSMM  tu  u«  sMsin,  ihs  Irsl  tfforl  of  ths 
gMMiir  wit  bs  10  bomb  omv  proiimios  ois> 
Igfg  rtlsttt  sssly,  ••  w«  dM  !■  ' 


gbts  k) 
(■oturiAi 


•C 


•» 


IN  bofiii  World  War  I  with  a  huas 
irfiiwi^gif  iffgiipin  gMi^iy  tn  io4i, 
Ifeg  MttsWr  of  MiiMporl  gfefigfl  ivallablt 
to  lb*  miuury  sorttsst  gni  glvll  gttalloa 

MO.  Tko  nuitoff 
wltb  tsai  man  WO 
a.rrrart  drlftod  tnm  Hm  Sir  ItMO.  and  vt 
nto  tto  ■aooBtf  yoar  of  tbs  war 
bofors  aircaft  productlnn  bscAOM  odiq[ttalo. 
Ws  oven  uns  our  obstadss  tn  af  rertit  pro* 
duotion  an  i  oparsttons,  bM  It  Is  sii 
«o  als  il  not  baet  a  atannar 


■fain,  the 
aooM  10.1 

of  the  wai 


.00  > 


nUraels  that  lal  the  Alltss  bavs 
alreraft  la  opsrattoo  at  the  sod 
with  OMist  of  tbam.  of  oourss. 
bands. 

■Bslbls  that  tha  muted  SUtss 

a  rsssrvs  of  st  Isaat  baU  that 

a  simpis  sddltloa  to  our  sseurlty. 

tgrses  thst  this  Is  a  Ic 

sti^port  our  oommon  dsfenss. 

of  all  that  spells  security,  let 
W  tnd  s  1^  to  build  our  air  flest  to  those 


pvoportioDs.  kssp  It  modem  and  usable  and 
our  aviation  talents  and  resouross  at  a  high 
level. 

It's  s  huge  Job  we  have  before  us.  Tha 
taelmlcal.  financial,  and  operating  poblsaaa 
of  the  schedtiled  air  lines  are  sUggerlng  sv«l 
for  peacetime  operation  The  problems  muU 
tlply  as  ws  consider  the  relation  of  our  peaoa- 
tlBM  fleet  to  national  defenss.  If  It  Is  da- 
eldsd  that  four-  to  five  thousand  planee  ara 
Beaded,  how  ahall  we  msmtaln  them?  By 
their  op«atlon  on  the  air  llnea?  Or  in  idle 
reaenre?  Or  by  Government  subsidy?  Or 
by  some  other  means? 

We're  sulking  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
We  have  history  to  support  tbs  nssd  for  a 
correlated  system  of  eivU-miiltary  air  power.. 
We  har«  the  ability  to  produce  and  mamtaia 
such  a  system.  This  Is  ss  good  s  plsce  ss  any 
to  place  the  problem  on  a  national  sounding 
board,  and  I  prceent  It  to  you  for  further 
dlssemliistlon  and  study.  Tou'U  find  ttae 
air  llnsB  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate.  And 
let  us  keep  before  us  slways  the  thought 
ttiat  if  another  emergency  strikes  at  us  ws 
must  have  air  power  to  survive  and  win,  and 
that  air  transport  Is  an  essential  element  of 
air  power,  for  It  Is  mobility  unlimited. 


Veterasf'  AibnmutnitioB't  Profran 
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HON.  EDITH  N0UR5E  ROGERS 
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IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RgPRESSNTATIVIS 

Wednesdat.  April  9.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.' 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re< 
marks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wa8hin7ton 
Tlmea-Rerald  of  Wedneoday,  Apnl  9. 
1947: 

iHBuirs'  Arrsao 

(By  TjrrsU  Krum) 

Tsotorday.  ws  prssantsd  tbs  opening  ro- 
■Hurks  ••!  Oansral  •radlsy,  Ortmlalolrator  of 
Vstaraas'  Afairs,  mada  to  tbs  Heuoo  Api>ro. 
■natiocis  Oommltlao  rtoootiy  in  survey  mg 
Iba  VA's  profraa  for  bandiing  reiorana' 
aCalrt, 

Ws  also  gars  you  tbs  rsstiiu,  In  part,  of 
a  tongliiy  iirivste  talk  ws  had  with  the  gsii> 
In  his  ngwie  In  the  Vstsrsns'  Ad* 
itum  In  wliisb  ws  wsni  uvsr  wttli 
•II  ihs  varloiii  ■aniroia  dOifttlUss  sn* 
MiMisriKi  m  gotllsf  Um  VA'i  oporaMon  mta 
bigbgear.  And  VMMUii  10  wiprasi  again  our 
•dmirslioA  fnr  ths  (oH  ihs  genersl  is  doing. 

Ill  allstnplltig  U)  sisvs  ulf  whulMala  euig  I 
Ifl  fA%  ibsmi  fiMis.  OoMfal  Bradity  ds« 
ilafoi  111  m  Msiimib  lorai  tbai  ir  wido- 
•proad  rsduotlofls  sre  lo  bs  afittad.  I  fraai* 
ly  do  «•!  ios  bow  tbsy  oaa  bs  aaaompiiabod 

saaaat  at  Iba  sbbmi^  af  ^ws^m 

Wa  labt  m  ftoa  tkal  palal  of  Itoo  fonsralt 
aaaiyas  <l  ttM  maslg  gMraMoM  of  ths  VA 
la  sdiiilBlotliigths  atfain  of  muiions  of 

Oisrsi  Bradley  eonUnued: 

'^bsra  operating  eosui  ars  rsdttcsd  to  IBs 
pMM  that  ssrvioss  suffsr,  ws  must  Mk  oyr« 
salfss  If  this  is  not  faiss  saonuaiy.  Ttaabena- 
fits  providsd  vstsrans  iMd»  IBs  Boadjust- 
■aat  Act  (OI  Mil  of  rights)  wsre  dsviasd 
to  apsed  their  return  to  healthy  civilian  lieaa. 
IX  we  alow  down  the  ptoaass  of  resdjustmsnt 
by  timid  dollar-miatfsd  administration  of 
ths  law,  ths  eventual  cost  of  that  delay  may 
far  outwsHh  oar  sa< 


It  might  reeult  te 
lifelong  demands  by  rstsrans  for  priority 
alalms  on  the  national  budget." 

At  this  pomt.  we  want  to  make  the  oom- 
mant.    How  right  the  general  is  in  ths  ob- ' 


Nothing  could  do 

of  the  millions  of 

our  wars  than  to 

3n  they  are  being 


I  Bradley  a  mi 
iterans'  benefits  re- 
lacted  oy  Congrsss. 
Ich  determined  the 
theee  benefits.  As 
we  have  engaged 
lonth  (March)  had 
Iterans  eligible  for 
keflu. 

Btcrans'  legislation. 
[msasurs  of  ou.*  ob- 
other  words,  Con- 
lericsn  people  for 
authorised  bene- 
may   chooee   to 
lal  cost  msy  be.  no 

je  of  the  resdjtist- 

icstlon  snd  traln- 

}wancea,    and    loan 

}re  than  14,400.000 

this  program   has 

ir  to  year  by   the 

itually  Its  over- 

the  turn  of  our 

inlUes  are  plentiful 

prosperity,  the  de- 

IwIU  be  conelrterably 

In  a  period  of  reces- 

as    Bvallablllty    of 

Id  the  availability 

determine  to  poms 

of   this   program. 

|benef!ts  by  amend - 

afreets  the  number 

Itlmately  apply  for 

public  opinion,  the 

»1erated  the  rate  of 

^e  winter  of  lM:y-49. 

lid  pscs  through  ths 

U  by  ths  itsrt  of  our 

1S.S0TXK)0  yttarana 

from  ssrrles, 

*h  our  1947  budget 

lint  not  until  June 

[a  toui  of  14,000,000 

As  It  turnsd  out, 

|y  In  Dsosmbsr  IMt. 

ncrdentsd  ipotd^up 

[til CI  numbtr  of  ftt« 

)ta  of  the  Reailjust- 

tims.  It  bufdsnod 

^psntstton 
M'ifiims  inaursnN 

and  saiMnslvt  Iggi 

Is  " 

rsmsfki  oM  of  Ibg 
^  down  to  Ibf  biilg 
I  vstsrsns  rights  and 

for  you  la  bis  own 
I  spaos  toaaorfow. 
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Speaker,  several 

to  this  Rouse  a 

isands  of  the  best 


I)eople  in  California  urging  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  to  investi- 
gate the  Communist  plot  centered  in 
HoUjrwood  and  the  west  coast  area 

Similar  appeals  have  been  coming  in 
from  that  day  to  this. 

Several  days  ago,  Mr.  Eric  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  with  headquarters  in 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  did  about  the  most  masterful  job  of 
side-stepping  the  issue  to  which  I  have 
ever  listened.  I  cross-examined  Mr. 
Johnston  on  this  subject  of  Communists' 
activities  in  the  moving-picture  industry: 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Hoase  and 
the  country,  under  the  permission  grant- 
ed to  extend  my  r^^marks,  I  am  inserting 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Johnston's  testimony 
carrying  my  cross-examination  smd  his 
answers  to  my  questions.  In  order  to 
show  the  background  of  the  issue  in- 
volved in  these  questions,  I  am  beginning 
with  the  question  asked  Mr.  Johnston  by 
Representative  Vail,  of  Illinois: 

The  CHAnicAN.  Mr.  Vah.. 

Mr.  Vail.  Mr.  Johnston,  you  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  In  the  course  of  testimony,  that 
you  thought  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation should  make  recommendations  to 
the  proper  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
necessary  legislation  to  properly  stem  the  tide 
of  communism.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  es- 
sentially Is  a  policing  organization  and  has 
no  power  or  authority  to  suggest  legislation? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Vau-.  I  said  that  either 
the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Vail.  But  you  Included  the  FBI? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yee:  should  make  recom- 
BMBdations  If  they  haven't  sufllclent  power. 

Ifir.  Vail.  Testimony  before  this  committee 
In  the  last  few  days  has  indicated  that  there 
ars  several  prominent  figures  In  the  moving- 
picture  Industry,  prominent  actors  In  psr« 
ticular,  who  support  communistic  activities, 
I  hsTS  In  mind  in  particular  the  names  thst 
bava  bssn  msntlonsd,  March,  Robinson,  and 
Maatra,  and  Csgnsy.  In  your  opinion,  ars 
thoss  indlvtdusls  oonosrned  with  ths  progrsss 
of  oommunlsm  In  this  oounuy? 

Mr  JoNNkTON,  I  bars  no  knowlsdgs  to  that 
•ffsct. 

Mr.  Bankin.  What  wm  that  qusstlonT 

Mr  Vaii.,  Tho  qusstlon  oonosrnsd  ths  mov> 
lni«plfliurs  Mton  or  sstrsssss  who  wtrs  In* 
tsrssied  In  ihs  pntmuiion  of  oommunlvm  lit 
thia  euuntryi  siid  Mr.  Juhitaioa  hsa  stutsd 
that  hs  kituwa  nuihlng  of  sucb  gstlvltiM, 

If  ihnss  ftsilvitiN  bscamt  kaowb  Ir  you. 
Mr,  Johnston,  would  you  fnwind  ths 
slimiitaiton  uf  thoas  Individuals  from  ihs 
inuvini'pioturs  induatry  as  you  htvs  rsoom- 
■undid  tiM  tilaination  from  union  orgibl- 
■ittotii  and  Oovsrnmsnl  ssrvlosf 

Mr  Johnston  If  thsy  hold  oOUm  in  tbs 
tinions  or  in  thsir  guilds.  yM.  I  think  thsy 
should  bs  prohlbltsd  by  law  from  doing  so 
If  thsy  srs  Oommuniau  and/or  pfovsn  to  bs 
OooMBunlsts  by  trial,  as  ws  do  In  ttos  Unltsd 
■tstas.  Tbsn.  It  saami  to  ms.  thsy  should  bs 
publlshsd.  Ths  vsry  fact  thst  they  ars  pub- 
llshed  to  the  world  as  OommunlsU  Is  suffl- 
elsnt  to  sUmlnats  thsm.  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Vail.  You  are  aware  of  ths  fact  thst 
thU  committee  has  before  it  the  problem  of 
considering  legislation  to  outlaw  commu- 
nism. Tou  hSTs  taksn  a  definite  position, 
as  I  tmdsrsUnd  it,  sgainst  IsgUlstlon  toward 
that  snd? 

Mr.  JoKNSTON.  Tss,  I  have,  but  I  don't 
thUik  It  U  important.  The  important  thing 
Is,  ars  ths  CommunUts  conspirators?  U  they 
are.  they  ahould  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 
The  Important  thing  Isn't  whether  Com- 
munuu  believe  In  collectivism  as  a  political 


belief.    The  Important  thing  Is.  In  a  land  of 
free  speech  and  a  democracy,  as  to  whether 
they  are  carrying  on  conspiratorial  activities. 
If  they  are,  they  should  be  prosecuted  aid 
exposed  snd  prevented  by  law  from  holdiog 
key  poeltlons  In  sssoclatlons  or  tmlons,  or  of 
cooperatives,  or  of  management. 
Mr  Vail  That  Is  all. 
The  Chauiman.  Mr.  RAmcnf. 
Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Jchnston,  you  say  tlist 
where   Commimlsts   conspire   to  overthrow 
this  Government  they  ahould  be  prosecuted? 
Mr.  Johnston.  Right. 
Mr.   Rankin.  Are  you   aware  of  the  f  ict 
that  communism  Is  a  conspiracy  against  tills 
Government? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  that  It  Is;  but  If 
It  Is  proven  to  be  so  I  think  they  should  be 
prosecuted. 
Mr.  Rankin.  Have  you  any  doubt? 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  personally  have  not.    In 
our  country  we  do  things  by  law. 

Mr.  Rankin.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
Influences  they  can  get  their  hands  on  is 
the  movlng-plcture  Industry.  You  said  a 
whUe  ago  that,  as  I  understood,  you  would 
not  fire  one  or  prevent  them  from  partici- 
pating In  the  movie  Industry  If  you  knew 
they  were  Communists. 

Mr.  Johnston  I  wotUd  prevent  them  fr(Hn 
holding  offices. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  Is  not  the  thing.  The 
man  who  makes  the  picture,  to  poison  che 
minds  of  children  of  this  cotmtry,  throvigh 
the  movlng-plcture  Indtistry,  Is  Just  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  man  who  plants  dynanrilte 
under  a  defense  plant  in  time  of  war,  ixnd 
It  Is  your  duty.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  :3a- 
trlotlc  American,  to  drive  from  every  posi- 
tion they  possibly  can  those  enemies  of  our 
country  who  are  conspiring  to  undermine 
and  destroy  It.  Unless  that  Is  done  you  are 
going  to  have  some  very  drastic  legislation 
with  reference  to  the  movlng-plcture  indus- 
try from  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sut.e8. 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  they  should  be  '»x- 
posed;  ahould  be  prevented  from  holding 
ofBce.  I  think  their  very  exposition  would 
eliminate  them.  But  I  don't  think.  Mr.  R/.n- 
kin.  we  are  ready  for  concsntratlon  camps 
yst  in  America.  Men  hsvs  to  sam  a  living. 
I  think  thU:  If  they  ars  doing  things  which 
ars  conspiring  or  trsssonsble,  they  should 
bs  prosscutsd  and  dsait  wltb  as  rssl  crlinl- 
nals. 

Mr,  Rankin.  Yst  you  say  you  would  not 
prevent  thsm,  try  to  prsvsnt  thsm,  fiom 
making  pleturM  or  working  In  ths  movlng- 
pleturs  Industry,  svsn  though  you  knsw  tusy 
wsre  Communists* 
Mr  Johnston  A  man  who  works  In  ths 
^movini'pleiurs  Industry,  unlaas  hs  dtrMM 
ths  nlot,  or  euia  ths  Aim,  hssn't  very  mush 
to  00  with  OommunUi  )irupniinnda  In  ihs 
fitma,  Mr.  Rannin,  bsfort  you  earns  In  I 
aaid  that  unquNtionably,  In  my  niiini'm, 
thsrs  wars  Oommunlets  In  Notlywoed,  hul 
that  thsy  had  not  had  an  sffsst  upon  iha 
Amsrioan  fllma,  bsoauas  w«  art  hatsd  In 
•vary  and  in  ths  world  In  whiob  oommualim 
holds  sway, 
Mr.  RANitiN.  Who  U  hatsdf 
Mr  JoNNSTON  Ths  Amsriesn  motlon-|tl«« 
turs  Industry.  Ws  ara  forblddsn  In  most  of 
ths  countrlss  bshind  tbs  Iron  curtain:  ws 
ars  forblddsn  and  fought  by  Commux«lst 
Psrtiss  In  svsry  Isnd  In  ths  world. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Johnston,  thsy  dont 
bavs  to  bold  oiBes  svsn  In  a  labor  tinlon  to 
bs  effsctlvs.  but  unlesi  your  outfit,  ths 
movlng-plcture  industry.  Is  willing  to  purgs 
thoss  subversive  Influences,  It  Is  going  to 
havs  to  bs  dons  by  ths  Congrsss  at  tbs 
Unltsd  etstss. 

Mr.  Johncton.  Mr.  Rankin,  ws  ars  ddng 
svsrythlng  in  our  powsr  to  do  thst  Isgally. 
We  csnnot  dlschsrgs  s  man  from  a  union 
becatise  he  says  he  Is  a  Communist. 

Mr.  Rankin.  All  right.  Let's  see  whether 
you  can  or  not.  You  mean  you  can't  dls- 
chsrgs a  man  working  In  your  antsrpriss 


when  you  know  he  has  joined  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  Is  different.  If  that 
Is  proven  he  la  In  a  conspiracy  and  should 
be  proeecuted  by  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice. 
Mr.  Rankin.  That  is  what  communism  Is. 
It  Is  dedicated  to  the  deetructlon  of  this 
Government.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  every 
business  enterprise  In  America. 

Mr.  Johnston.  All  I  say  to  you  Is.  Mr. 
Rankin,  prove  that  he  Is  s  Commtmlst;  If 
he  Is  engaged  In  consplrscy  he  should  be 
proeecuted. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes.  but  listen:  I  am  sur- 
prised at  your  attitude.  I  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  revise  your  position  and  Join 
\u  In  this  crucade  to  ;Mve  America  from  Its 
enemies  within  our  gatee.  And  you  cant 
wink  at  them  in  the  movlng-plctiue  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  not  winking  at 
them  In  the  motion-picture  Industry,  Mr. 
Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  continue  to  enjoy  tha 
confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  not  doing  that. 
Mr.  Rankin.  Today  we  are  In  a  deadly  con- 
flict with  Oriental  communism  and  western 
civilization.     Someone  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before — 2  dayb  ago — described  Stalin  as  tlM 
Genghis  Bbian  of  the  twentieth  century.    I 
thought   that  that   waa  putting   It  rather 
bluntly.     But  we  are  today  in  deadly  con- 
flict between  those  two  Ideologies  and  there 
can  be  no  compromise. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Rankin^-— 
Mr.  Rankin.  In  this  country. 
Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  you  you  are  not  im- 
pugning in  any  way  the  American  activities 
of  the  motion-picture  employers  In  Bolly- 
wood. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  sm,  soms  of  them,  I  wUl 
say. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now 
there  Is  no  group  of  more  American  people 
In  the  country  than  are  thoae  in  Hollywood. 
I  want  to  tell  you  aome  of  the  things  they 

are  doing.  Just  for  Information 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  know  some  of  the  things 
thsy  are  doing,  snd  I  know  soms  of  ths  things 
thsy  ars  doing  that  probably  you  dont  know, 
snd  I  can  tsll  you  now,  you  nssd  a  botisa 
olsaning,  nssd  It  vsry  badly,  and  I  think 
you  art  tbs  man  to  start  It. 

t  •  •  •  s 

Ths  cnaisman.  Mr.  Rankin, 

Mr  Rankin,  Mr,  Johnston,  you  say  that 
vou  would  prohibit  Oummunlaia  fruiu  huld* 
Ing  liBlss     I 

Mr,  JONNSTOii.  Tta.  Mr.  Rankin, 

Mr.  RANiim.  In  fsdaral,  tUM.  or  ooubly 
or  munlolpaittyf 

Mr  JONNaTON,  Yaa, 

Mr,  Rannin.  You  would  atoi  pidlitMl  llioa 
from  holding  oAosa  in  UImt  lUUonsf 

M*  Jonnston,  Yss, 

Mr.  RANKIN.  You  would  alto  problbll  thsm 
from  bsooming  Insiruntora  In  our  oduaa- 
tlonsl  institutions,  1  prMumsT 

Mr  Jonnston.  If  those  ara  dasmad  of  »• 
porunos.  yaa.  If  thoss  ars  dssmsd  bay  po- 
sitions—and  in  my  opinion  they  would  ba. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Don't  you  think  It  la  s  ksy 
position  whsn  s  msn  has  tbs  training  of  ths 
youth  of  ths  country? 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  thsy  ars  tsschlng  son- 
splratorlsl  or  rsvolutlonsry  idess.  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force.  In  schools,  of 
courss  thsy  should  bs  removed. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Would  you  went  to  ssnd  yotir 
children  to  a  achool  teecher  that  you  knew 
was  In  fsvor  and  commlttsd  to  ths  ovsrtbrow 
of  this  Government? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Why.  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Rankin.  All  right.  Now,  thsn,  dont 
you  think  that  actors  who  put  on  plays 
should  also  be,  who  are  Communists,  should 
slso  bs  bannsdf 
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M.  Wow.  then.  X  want  to  ask  you 
script  wrtt«ra.     Do  you  permit 
to  writs  acTtpt.  the  Commu- 
aaipt  for  your  plcttirss? 

If  the  acrlpu  that  are  wrlt- 

I  jiy  way  communlatle,  I  have  al- 

confidence  that  the  amptoysn 

1  lermlt  such  a  script  to  be  used. 
Would  you  rlak  having  a  man 
..  or  a  picture  td  bs  shown  to 
of  children  of  thta  country  that 
'  ras  a  Communist? 

If  hs  waa  ualBg  anything 
in  M 
Tea. 

Plsass  bear  in  Bind  that 

pt  ts  written  It  Is  revWwai  by  n 

It  li  read.    It  la  reviewed 

ivas.    After  It  ts  ptaotogr»ph«d 

LSSlswed  and  cut. 

And  atUl  you  cna  read  bs- 

llnea  In  some  Inatancas.    5o  I  am 

If  you  would.  U  jrott  knew  that 

•qnMi  «a«  a  OiiMiWlit.  If  you 

him  to  write  the  acrlpts  for  the 

_  that  you  were  sendii]HK  out  over 

for  the  chUdren  of  thla  Nation? 

If  a  man  Is  a  known  Oom- 

course,  he  should  not  be.    I  told 

ant  ago.  aa  an  employ  ar  In  HoUy- 

r«  have  a  contract  with  a  man 

.-  way  by  which  we  can  cancel  that 

;  mt  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 

Party,  unless  he  engages  In  tren- 


a(  tlvlty. 


RAfKHf. 

Ol 

ove  throw 

yoii 


DaMUa.  beoa 


Mmtarton. 


RUKU*. 


oouldnt  get  the  asslstanos  at  ths  PBL  And 
ma  whose  loyalty  waa  questioned  I 
I  ontalnly  get  them  out  of  the  moving^ 

picture  Industry  

Mr.  JOMHSTOH.  Mr.  lUinaw 

Mr.  Rai.kin.  Juat  as  I  would  get  them  as 
of  the  pay  roll  of  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
Just  aa  '  would  get  toem  oil  toe  Federal  pay 
roll,  the  State  pay  roll,  the  coxmty  pay  roll, 
and  the  municipal  pay  roU.  A  man  who 
dossnt  believe  In  this  fonn  of  govemment^J 
and  who  le  out  to  deatroy  or  join  the  con«' 
splracy  to  destroy  It.  that  man  baa  no  rUht 
to  participate  In  those  actlvltlea  toat  control 
public  sentiment  or  ahape  toe  public  mind. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  JoHKarrow.  Mr.  Rawkim.  aa  I  said  bs- 
foie.  If  there  ta  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  nur 
Government  by  force,  of  course.  It  should  be 
prosecuted  snd  prohibited. 

Mr.  RAiacnf.  It  Is  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
It  by  any  method  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed. That  has  been  brought  out  so  for- 
cibly here  by  Mr.  J  Edgar  Hcover  snd  othen 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  that  I 
dont  see  bow  any  American  can  question  It. 
Mr.  JoHK»roff .  1  do  not  question  Mr.  Hoo- 
vw.    1  have  the  graatsst  conftdenos  in  "'~ 


The  mere  fact  that  he  la  a 

the  Communist  Party,  committed 

of  thla  Government,  should 

in  eancsUng  the  contract.    They 

great  AmsrIeMi  off  the  radio  there. 

Ua.  bednt  hs  wouldn't  contrlb- 

I  mmpalgn  that  hs  considered  cor- 

ilhlch  he  was  oppoH*.    How.  I  am 

ik  one  more  qusatlon.  and  then  I 

I  note  you  say  that  you  attended 

banqueta  where  toey  had  92 

S9  wlnea.     Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 

the  top-flight  commissars? 

Of  course.    ' 

Tou   were  sn^ac  with  the 

The  millions  at  psopls  who  are 

4a very  and  subjugation  In  Russia 

mto  oas  of  toose  banquets — even 

■ad  one  wine,  did  toey? 

I  dont  toink  I  waa  allowed 

them  very  much. 

. No.     If  toey  have  their  way 

( condition  will  prevail  in  this  coun- 
of    toe    most    potent    Influences 
oould   get  toelr  hands  on — and 
I  am  saying  tola.  I  have  been 
much  that  I  have  become  Im- 
It— but  I  can  tell  you  now  toere 
deal,  a  rising  tide  of  criticism  at 
■picture  Indxutry  from  this  stand- 
toe  reason  I  am  saying  this  to 
will  say.  Mr.  J<Anston.  I  have 
for  a  tooff  tlBS.  you  were  head 
of  Oommare*.  I  baUeve? 

I  was:  yet,  aft. 
And  I  dont  want  to  aee  the 
-picture    industry    eripplad    or    dis- 
Mt  I  think  toat  unlesa  you  get  busy 

and  fumigate  it 

How  would  you  suggest  we 
Raioaw? 

I  suggest  that  you  gat  as  ta«ay 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  you 


Jounrrow. 


RAirsnt. 


FBLdoes^ 


The  CBAiaMAji.  Mr.  Ramkim. 

Mr.  RAjncnr.  Mr.  Johnston 

Mr.  JoHMSTOM.  Tea. 

Mr.  lUioaii.  This  hearing  Is  being  held  oa 

a  couple  of  bills,  one  of  which  I  introdic#Kl 
to  outlaw  toe  Communist  conspiracy.  T  .ra 
have  been  a  great  many  who  testified  -.vho 
have  dwelt  on  trying  to  outlnw  a  pol':cJ 
party.  Dont  you  tolnk  aome  law  should  ba 
passed  to  punish  toe  participation  In  a  con-, 
piracy  i^alnBt  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Joaamtom.  Well.  Mr.  RAmtof.  I  toought' 
toere   wars   laws   In   existence    now   which 
would  punish  treason,  conspiracy  agalns*  'hs 
United  States— otir  alien  a^id  sedition     i^va. 
Mr.  RAiaoit.  I  am  not  sure  they  do. 
Mr.  JomtsTOir.  If  they  do  not.  strengtoan 
them.    Tou  are  an  expert  on  legislation.    I  '< 
am  not. 

Mr.  Ramkui.  X  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, bat  I  am  not  aare  that  I  could  quaitfy. 
Mr.  Joaamtom.  Omlldnt  the  Departman^ 
of  Jxistice  tell  you  whctoer  toey  are  str 
enough? 

Mr.  RAjnoM.  What  I  am  driving  at.  and 
tolnk  what  you  are  driving  at,  and  all  ott 
patriotic  Americans  are.  is.  putting  a 
to  toese  attempts  to  undermine  and  dc 
tola  GovernmeDt,  toe  American  way  of 

Mow.  toey  keep  harping  on  toe  capitall 
system.  Juat  offhand  you  would  tolnk 
vers  talking  about  a  few  millionaires, 
toey  are  talking  about  everyone  who  oi 
a  home  or  who  owns  a  farm  or  a  (act 
or  a  store  or  a  shop  or  a  filling  station, 
otoer  worda.  It  la  to  destroy  toe  entire 
nomlc  system  of  this  country.  So  don't 
think  soms  law.  if  toe  law  Is  not  sufllclez 
now — and  If  It  hasnt  been  enforced — don* 
you  think  we  ought  to  strengthen  that  lat 
to  prohibit  and  to  punish  anyone  who 
In  stu:h  a  conspiracy  here  In  toe  Unit 
SUtes? 

Mr.  JoaxsTOM.  Mr.  Ramxim.  I  am  not 
tacptrX  on  'aw  or  leglalatlon.  and.  aa  I 
I  think  you  are.     If  ths  laws  need   to 
strengthansd.  and  if  the  Department  of  Ji 
tlce  doss  not  have  sufllcient  law  to  prosecut 
people  who  are  now  committing  acts  of 
Uon  or  treason  against  our  country, 
toe  law  should  be  strengtoened.  \inqueat 
ably.    In  a  free  country,  such  as  ours, 
can  change  toe  form  of  government  by 
atituUonal   methods.     I  do   not   believe 
oocnmuniam.  I  do  not  believe  in  anyt 
which  it  stands  for.  I  am  unalterably  op; 
to  it:   but  I  also  do  believe,  with  toe 
Oliver  Wendell  BolaMS.  that  freedom  la 
right  to  express  tha  tooughts  toat  are 
pugnant  to  ourselvea  if  toey  want  to  ex( 
toem.    When  you  talk  about  trsaaon,  or  oi 


nt  by  foroa.   then 

about  Ik 

Consists  In  levying 

,  or  aiding  or  abet- 

rar.    That  is  rcugh- 

in  tola  country. 

ispiracy   Is  a  eon- 

intry.     Wouldn't 

ble  conspiracy?     If 

}n  under  tha  law, 

? 

le  it  Is.  but  I  think 

lunder  toe  law.     If 

law  should  be  ex- 

lat  I  am  driving  at. 

•  • 

a  law.  tf  OOB- 

le  Itnea  I  sugfsstad, 

get  rid  of  them. 


to  help  you. 
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r.  Speaker,  first  as 
>nd  as  a  Member 
aware  and  the 

Id  become  fully 
Ida  and  pressure 

the  Senate  have 

to  the  campaign 
Communist  tools, 

to  force  the  ap- 
iUenlhal    to    the 

•come  fully  aware 
of  David  Llllen- 
|of  a  well -planned 
gentleman,  hlm- 
fOovemment  posl- 
id    actively    cam- 
Ion.    This  Is  cor- 
a    person    than 
ces.    I    feel    that 
[should  be  given  to 
C  Bullitt,  former 
Russia,  when  he 
pinion  Russia  did 
data  to  de- 
ie  the  atomic  bomb. 
U  li  the  Senate  did 
the  people  of  these 
have  been  so  In- 
I  manner. 

ie  fact  that  at  this 
I's  history,  we  can- 
on the  loyalty  or 
Ividual  or  group  of 
opinion  that  if  the 
^cast  on  any  person 
a  position  where 
ise.   either  Inten- 
Jgno'ance,  fall  Into 
power,  that  person 
me  moment's  con- 
feel  that  If  the  per- 
^e  patriot,  he  would 
ition. 

tground  of  the  pres- 
blntee  fails  to  reveal 
Ind.    His  greatest 
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claim  to  this  position  appears  to  be  the 
years  he  has  spent  with  the  TVA.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Job  performed  by 
Mr.  Lillenthal  In  no  way  proves  great 
ability.  He  has  not  been  placed  in  a 
position  where  he  has  been  compelled  to 
meet  competition.  His  financial  backer 
has  been  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  red  tape  with  which 
similar  utilities  are  daily  confronted 
never  existed  for  him.  TVA  has  never 
been  faced  with  a  tax  problem  and  if  a 
few  additional  million  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  needed  the  powers  that  ap- 
proved this  social  experiment  helped  to 
secure  the  money  without  too  much  ef- 
fort. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  are  In  this  country  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  young  men  who 
would  have  done  a  better  Job  than  Mr. 
Lillenthal.  His  business  life  has  been 
protected  from  the  hardships  and  wor- 
ries which  dally  confront  the  executive 
who  is  responsible  to  stockholders,  and 
who  despite  red  tape,  competition,  and 
other  obstacles  Is  expected  to  produce  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  Mr. 
UUenthal  had  been  In  private  Industry 
he  would  not  at  the  end  of  the  year  be 
able  to  show  a  profit,  but  reported  that 
the  business  win  be  short  two  million 
this  year,  one  million  next  year,  and  so 
on  indefinitely,  he  would  not  be  employed 
long.  No.  Senators,  there  is  not  actually 
any  convincing  proof  that  Lillenthal  is 
a  tried  and  unusually  able  executive. 

Before  reaching  a  decision  to  take  a 
public  stand  on  the  appointment  of 
David  E.  Lillenthal  I  made  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  organizations  and 
publications  which  have  been  propagan- 
dizing in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  and  for 
his  appointment  to  the  Atomic  Commis- 
sion. On  a  recent  date  some  21  organiza- 
tions came  out  openly  for  Mr.  Lilienthal. 
Among  this  group  we  find  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Now  this  or- 
ganization, headed  by  Anna  Lord  Strauss, 
has  consistently  advocated  and  lobbied 
to  retain  as  a  part  of  our  bureaucracy 
such  agencies  as  OPA. 

This  organization  among  other  things 
publishes  a  paper  called  Action.  In 
May  1946.  Vera  Nicholes  Dean  wrote  an 
article  for  this  paper  under  the  title  "Is 
Russia  Alone  to  Blame."  In  this  article 
the  popular  Vera  Dean  has  this  to  say: 

Since  VJ-day  our— United  States — eco- 
nomic witodrawal,  ovir  naked  materialism  as 
exemplified  by  our  attitude  toward  toe  feed- 
ing of  starving  peoples,  our  political  vacilla- 
tions, and  above  all,  oiu-  moral  negativism 
have  done  more  to  keep  the  world  In  a  tur- 
moU  toan  Russia's  actlona. 

Just  exactly  where  Vera  Dean  has  been 
In  the  past  year  It  Is  most  difficult  to  say. 
She  probably  never  heard  of  UNRRA 
and  If  she  has  is  not  aware  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  funds  expended  by  this  or- 
ganization came  out  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  48  States  of  these  United  States.  It 
Is  possible  that  she  never  heard  of  the 
$4,500,000,000  loaned  to  Great  Britain, 
she  may  not  have  heard  of  the  recent 
loan  to  Italy,  or  of  the  extensive  credits 
to  Greece  and  the  pan -Slavic  states.  It 
is  possible  that  she  is  in  the  dark  in  re- 
spect to  the  commodities  which  have 
been  extended  Tito,  under  very  llbersil 


conditions,  which  m  turn  have  been  used 
to  finance  communism  in  that  nation 
and  the  death  of  five  of  our  finest  your* 
soldiers.  She  appears  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  wholesale  looting  of  food  and  tlie 
stripping  of  machinery  in  Soviet -occu- 
pied countries.  This  nation  which  slie 
attempts  to  glorify  in  a  subtle  manner, 
looted  from  Rumania  alone  1,700,000 
horses.  We  wonder  if  this  lady  fully 
realizes  what  this  item  alone  means  to 
the  people  of  Rumania,  where  the  horse 
is  the  prime  factor  in  producing  food. 
Our  Nation  has  presently  been  made 
aware  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
looting. 

Another  organization  which  appeared 
on  this  endorsement  list  was  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  for  Christ  in  Amcr- 
Ica.  Now  several  days  after  this  ap- 
peared a  small  item  was  carried  in  one 
of  the  leading  dally  papers  which  de- 
nied they  had  taken  such  a  position.  In 
our  opiniou  the  United  States  Sentite 
should  learn  how  the  name  of  such  in 
organization  can  be  used  in  such  a  loc«e 
manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  organization  claims  to  represent 
some  25,000.000  Protestants  in  this  Na- 
tion. It  might  be  well  to  learn  by  what 
authority  this  endorsement  was  isswtd, 
apparently  without  consulting  the  re- 
sponsible executives  in  that  organization. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  each  of  the 
organizations  which  endorsed  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal could  be  exposed  for  what  they 
really  are.  We  wonder  If  the  innocents 
In  these  front  groups  fully  realize  what 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  their  un- 
thinking endorsements  might  lead  to. 
These  persons  are  the  Chamberlains  of 
the  day— people  who  desire  to  appease. 
It  is  likewise  very  strange  to  us  that  many 
of  these  people,  who  now  insist  that  we 
must  get  along  with  this  totalitarian 
giant,  were  the  chief  propagandists 
against  the  Chamberlain  appeasement 
policies.  They  held  that  America  could 
not  exist  in  a  world  In  which  one-half 
was  under  the  domination  of  German 
totalitarianism,  but  now  seem  to  think 
we  can  live  in  a  world,  now  more  than 
half  dominated  by  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism. :3ven  the  slow  thinkers  of  our  day 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  Hitler's 
methods  and  objectives  were  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Soviet  Communist  system. 
According  to  our  late  President,  Stalin 
and  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
are  Just  as  vicious  a  state  as  Hitler's 
Nazi  government. 

The  idealists  in  America  who  have  con- 
ducted such  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
have  Mr.  Lilienthal  confirmed,  have  little 
regard  for  the  safety  of  our  Nation  as  a 
nation.  They  have  time  and  again  in- 
dicated their  preference  for  a  one-world 
government  regardless  of  what  the  re- 
sults might  be  to  our  people  and  coun- 
try. It  is  therefore  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  feel  they  have  in  Mr. 
Lillenthal  a  man  who  is  innocent  enough 
to  bend  to  their  will  and  desires.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  we  are  living  in  a 
practical  world  and  that  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  shrewdest  realistic  thinkers 
of  our  day  Is  the  man  who  heads  the 
Kremlin.  A  Communist  preaches  ideal- 
ism to  all  such  innocents,  but  not  since 
the  day  of  Karl  Marx  have  they  ever 


been  known  to  practice  it.  A  Communist 
lives  in  a  practical  world  and  functions 
accordingly. 

One  of  the  leading  publications  pro- 
moting the  Lilienthal  appointment  is  the 
confused  organ  I'.nown  under  the  title 
of  the  New  Republic. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Mr.  Lillen- 
thal Is  merely  repaid  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
when  on  an  early  occasion  he  endorsed 
this  publication  with  these  words: 

The  New  Republic  stands  out  In  American 
Journalism  because  it  understands  toat  unity 
and  agreement,  however  much  desired  are 
frail  and  Ulusory  unless  forged  out  of  the 
realities  at  modem  life.  The  New  Republic 
Is  admirably  qualified  for  tois  eesential  role 
of  vigorous.  Independent  Interpreter  of  com- 
plex facta. 

Directly  above  this  statement  and  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Lilienthal  Is  a  similar  en- 
dorsement and  picture  of  Orson  Welles, 
who  has  been  active  In  no  less  than  14 
Communist-front  organizations  In  the 
United  States.  On  one  occasion  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  America,  and  now  re- 
formed, stated: 

Orson  Welles  is  used  by  the  CommuiUst 
movement  to  the  limit,  but  he  Is  too  unre- 
liable to  be  accepted  as  a  ftill-fledged  mem- 
ber 

In  this  same  document  the  New  P^- 
public  stresses  the  fact  that  among  most 
scintillating  contributors  to  the  publi- 
cation are  Bruce  Bliven.  George  Soule, 
Max  Lemer.  Malcolm  Cowley,  and  Mi- 
chael Straight.  To  many  persons  this 
means  little,  but  if  one  desires  to  learn 
how  communistic  these  four  persons 
might  be  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine the  public  records  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  they  will  find  that  George  Soule.  is 
mentioned  on  43  occasions,  which  related 
to  his  extensive  Communist-front  activi- 
ty. Using  the  same  index  then  look  up 
Mr.  Malcolm  Cowley,  there  you  find  he 
Is  mentioned  some  54  times  and  his  Red- 
front  activities  exposed.  Then  using  the 
same  index  look  for  the  name  of  Max 
Lemer;  he  Is  spoken  of  on  no  less  than 
50  occasions  and  his  Communlst-front- 
activlty  exposed  in  detail.  The  fourth 
person  referred  to  is  Bruce  Bliven:  he 
is  mentioned  In  this  same  Index  no  less 
than  25  times,  and  his  Red  activities  are 
brought  to  light.  The  background  of 
Michael  Straight  and  his  Indicated  sym- 
pathies place  him  in  about  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  other  four. 

Directly  underneath  these  advertised 
contributors  Is  the  phrase:  "And  many 
others." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  exactly 
what  they  mean  by  this  additional  re- 
mark, but  we  can  inform  you  that  among 
others  who  were  given  space  In  the  pub- 
lication to  espouse  and  glorify  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  was  none  other  than 
Earl  Browder. 

In  the  same  pamphlet  In  which  Mr. 
Llllenthal's  picture  and  endorsement 
appeared  Is  a  picture  of  and  an  endorse- 
ment by  Harold  J.  Laski. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  Interesting 
to  review  Mr.  Laskl's  opinion  on  atomic 
•  energy,  as  stressed  by  him  in  December 
of  1945,  when  speakttig  before  the  Na- 
tion Associates   as   a  guest  of  Freda 
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friends, 

stated: 


FtM  •nlerprtoe 
«r.    SocJRllsm 


and    her 
Mr.  LmU  on  tim 


■nd  marltet  eocmomy  mean 
and  planned  Monocny  meui 
•ttempta  to  And  »  eoapmulM 
llluaion. 

to  any  honest  otoMrwr  that  « 

by  btminmamam  eoukl  do« 

to  creaU  the  OMHMl  cUaMtein 

development   of  ataBlB  «n«rgj 

confined  wtthln  the  fttunework  of 

gtwm  tb«  eoBunon 

they  fMH-  tu 
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We  ar;  Interested  in  knovlng  If  Mr. 
LUientha  I  shares  this  same  oplnkm.  In- 
MBUch   IS  be  staarca  the  same  page. 

Today  ihls  publication  Is  now,  theoreU- 
cally  at  1  >a&t.  headed  by  Henry  Waliace, 
who  has  xen  loud  in  his  endorsement  of 
Mr.  LUie  ithal. 

We  rei  ret  to  mention  that  while  some 
Member:  of  the  United  States  Senate 
might  at  this  time  be  confused  as  to  the 
dlrectiot  to  take,  to  these  I  say,  the 
Browders.  Laskis.  Boules,  BUvens.  and 
Wallace!  are  not.  They  laope  to  change 
our  Gov  smment  In  part  or  in  whole  and 
have  a  dfeflnlte  program  laid  out  to  reach 
this  goal.  It  makes  little  difTerence  to 
them  w  10  they  will  use  to  reach  their 
objectiv  -s. 

TMs  pubHcation.  accordfnf  to  the 
House  «  mpalgn  hearings,  sold  to  the  CIO 
Its  con?  -essional  list. 

I  feel  that  if  Mr.  LiUentbal  holds 
this  pub  Jcatlon  In  such  high  regard  and 
not  onl:  lo«ms  his  picture,  but  his  sig- 
nature md  endorsement  In  a  pamphlet 
■otten  I  p  to  seU  the  magasine,  he  most 
endorse  Mr.  Welles.  Oeorge  Soule.  Har- 
old LasI  1.  Michael  Straight.  Max  Lemer. 
MaJcoln  Cowley,  Bruce  BHven,  and  the 
policy  m  hlch  gives  to  Earl  Browder.  space 
tn  the  jubllcatlon  to  glorify  the  Com- 
munist novement. 

The  Constitutional  Education  League 
of  New  York  City,  recently  called  upon 
Henry  Wallace  to  regtster  as  a  foreign 
■cent,  rhen  he  assumed  editorship  of 
the  Ne^r  Republic.  They  charged  that 
the  owner  resided  In  London.  England. 
It  miglt  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the 
red-win  I  labor  group  which  now  con- 
trols Gh  eat  Britain,  and  of  which  Harold 
Laski  ^-as  secretary  have  more  than  a 
casual  1  nterest  In  the  LiHenthal  appoint- 
ment. 

One  nidlng  newspaper  which  devoted 
conslde  "able  space  in  defending  the  ap- 
pointmi  nt  of  LiHenthal.  has  on  several 
oeeatf oi  is  carried  ads  telling  of  activities 
and  meetings  of  the  Communist  Party. 
The  exe  cutive  secretary  of  one  branch  of 
the  OoiEununist  Party  was  for  a  period 
ct  ttne  employed  tor  tbte  paper  in  the 
•eesonl  Ing  departneot.  Re  itif orms  that 
according  to  the  books  of  the  specific 
bmnch  at  the  Communist  Party  they  were 
not  asl  ed  to  pay  for  the  ads.  In  fact 
ba  nU ,  "We  did  not  have  that  kind  of 
money  n  the  treasury." 

Still  jiother  publication  carried  head- 
Hnes  it  It  the  FBI  iaaiied  a  statement  ex- 
oneratiif  Mr.  IJllfriilhaT  of  any  Oom- 
monist  activity.  We  have  been  informed 
that  n(  such  statement  was  issued. 

One  notion  picture  house  carried  ads 
in  Was  lington.  D.  C,  papers  to  the  effect 
that  tb  ty  were  showing  a  picture  which 
had  to  io  with  Mr.  LiHenthal.  using  these 
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words.    -liltftithal    eonflrmed.** 
thoae  who  are  acqtmtnted  with  the 
mnnlst  propaganda  terhntgoa  fully 
toe  what  aoch  a  diatortiaa  ■wni. 
i»hort  ia  commonly  used  to  make 
paople  bttteie  that  a  lUfbly  con  trove 
taw  kM  been  aattted.  ax>d  in  this 
diMumage  the  oppoflttkm.  which  is 
to  believe  the  Aght  ia  taat  Tfalaof 
could  have  been  an  Innocent  error, 
it  is  dilBcult  for  any  person  or  group 
understands  the  methods  used  kiy  fel 
travelers  and  Red  propagandists  to 
cepc  this  luawlinn 

With   OB*  «r  tm  exceptions 
Red  sheet  in  America  has  carried  on 
dtraei  or  lobUe  campaign  to  have 
gentleman  confirmed. 

In  addition  to  cloae  association 
so-called  liberals  and  twentieth  cent 
progresaives.  Mr.  LiHenthal  has  at 
on  one  occasion  loaned  his  name  to  tl 
leadlof  Canmunlat  front  tn  the 
ThlB   onaalntlaB    is    known    as 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wi 
fare.     This  front  was  established  by 
direct  contribution  of  $2,000  from 
Communi.<:t  Party,  and  was  establi 
through  the  efforts  of  Robert  F.  Hall, 
leading  member  of  the  Communist  mov< 
ment  today.  Paul  Crouch.  Ted  Weill 
and  Joseph  Gelders.  the  same 
which  appear  time  and  time  again 
connection  with  the  Communist  cell 
TVA. 

Earl  Browder.  definitely  identified 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  WeUi 
as  a  front  organization,  describing  it 
a  transmission  bdt  for  Red 
Jamea  W.  Ford,  a  candidate  for 
PresldBnt  on  the  Commimist 
ticket,  spoke  of  this  front  and 
Southern  Negro  Youth  Conference 
these  terms: 

The  Ootninunlats  tlirauKh  their  plon< 
work  tn  the  South  may  Justly  eUtm  to  hai 
laid  the  fotmdatian  for  great  aoclal  mo* 
kts."     (Communist.    Bcptcmber    193a, 
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On  March  39.  1944.  the  Special  He 
Committee  on   Un-Amertcan   Activit 
cited  this  organisation  as  a  Commui 
front.    Senators,  we  wish  to  remind 
that  this  was  the  finding  of  a  cor 
tee  composed  of  Members  of  the  Unit 
States  Congress,  and  not  by  some 
official  prejudice  groop-    It  appears 
Mr.  Lllienthal  saw  reason  to  Ignore 
findings.    They  were  made  public 
have    been     printed    over     and 
again,  yet  we  heard  no  denials  or  rej 
ation  of  this  Communist  front  by  tl 
presently  appointed  applicant  for 
post  of  Chairman  of  our  Atomic 
mission.    If  the  man  is  smcere.  we  fi 
that  we  are  within  our  risrtifes  as 
of  the  United  States  to  know  just  how 
feels  about  this  iiigMilitlon  today. 
is  our  opinion  thai  any  nonnal 
and  true  patriot  wertd  loudly  denoui 
such  a  group  when  the  facts  are 
to  his  attention.    For  some  reason 
appears  to  have  reserved  his 
His  testimony  on   the  stand  indit 
that  convenlcDtly  his  knowledge  of 
munlsm  and  Its  relationshtp  with 
called  progressives  and  pink  liberals 
limited. 

You  must  reaitte.  Senators,  not 
the  sectnlty  of  America  at  stake,  but 
seciurity  ol  the  true  freedom-loving 
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cited  no  less  than 


three  times  in  the  Red  Book,  published 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities. 

1.  The  late  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Comptroller, 
Joseph  D.  K.  Golderlclc.  Judge  Ferdinand 
Pecora.  Hon.  Adolph  Berle,  Nathan  Margold, 
then  solicitor  to  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  others  resigned  from  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  on  the  ground  that  it  ia 
Communist  dominated.  (New  York  City 
Council  Committee  investigating  municipal 
civil-service  commission,  pt.  n.  p.  65.) 

2.  Cited  as  a  Communist  front.  (Califor- 
nia Committee  on  Un-American  ActiTltlee, 
report  1043.  p.  39.)  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  dated  June  5,  1940,  stated  that 
the  leadership  is  not  prepared  "to  take  any 
stand  which  conflicts  with  v.the  Communist 
Party  line." 

3.  Cited  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
March  29.  1944  (pp.  147-149). 

Despite  these  disclosures  we  have 
failed  to  learn  that  Herbert  Marks  ever 
resigned  or  repudiated  this  organization. 
We  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  of- 
ficials, that  without  fail,  you  can  usually 
find  in  every  Government  Bureau  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  who  are  placed 
In  highly  stratepic  positions  and  In  this 
way  have  a  heavy  hand  in  the  activity  of 
the  respective  Agency  or  Bureau. 

Selected  by  the  Atomic  Commission,  3 
days  after  it  had  been  set  up,  to  head 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
Scientists,  was  one  of  the  leading  Inno- 
cents of  our  day.  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer. 
In  1940  he  Joined  a  Communist  front 
committee  which  defended  New  York 
City  public  school  teachers  charged  with 
Communist  activities.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  Red  fronts  in  the 
United  States.  This  organization  is  cit- 
ed three  times  in  the  Red  Book,  pub- 
lished by  and  publicly  distributed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. To  oate,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
good  doctor  has  failed  to  repudiate  the 
front  or  Its  Communist  members. 

During  the  recent  hearing  David  Lll- 
ienthal failed  to  produce  any  evidence 
that  he  ever  took  one  single  step  to  re- 
pudiate the  people  employed  under  him 
and  their  Communist  front  organization 
associations.  The  issue  at  the  moment 
is  not  whether  Lllienthal  Is  himself  a 
Communist.  If  he  was  negligent  in  rout- 
ing Communists  out  of  TVA,  he  himself 
was  so  gullible  that  he  joined  a  major 
Communist  front — he  ought  not  to  hold 
a  position  of  public  trust,  for  there  are 
many  Americans  who  neither  are  negli- 
gent or  gullible,  and  who  can  be  trust- 
ed to  their  very  last  breath  to  defend 
and  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  association  with  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, Mr.  LiHenthal  has  likewise  been 
accused  of  being  an  alumnus  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  Ex- 
amination of  the  early  development  of 
this  organization  reveals  that  the  Fabian 
Society  of  London — a  creation  of  Fred- 
erick Engels,  who  was  a  protege  and 
brother  of  Karl  Marx — established  some 
years  ago  the  London  School  of  Econom- 
ics, whose  purpose  was  "to  raise  and 
train    the   bureaucracy   of    the    futiure 


socialist  state."  Later  an  American 
branch  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  whose 
object  was  to  promote  "an  intelligent 
Interest  in  socialism  among  college  men 
and  women."  After  World  War  I  the 
word  "Socialists"  fell  into  disrepute  and 
Marxist  planners  and  the  brother  Social- 
ists Dopularized — with  the  aid  of  some 
of  our  leading  Political  figures — their 
system  with  the  word  "democracy," 
hence  the  name  of  the  organization  was 
changed  to  the  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy.  Its  purpose  declared  was 
and  reported  still  to  l>e  the  creation  of 
"a  new  social  order  based  on  production 
for  use  and  not  profit." 

This  organization  has  been  infested  by 
Socialists  and  Communists  since  its  in- 
ception. One  of  the  leading  func- 
tionaries in  this  organization  is  Paul 
Blanchard  who  in  1943  entered  the  for- 
eign-service branch  of  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  voices  of  this  front,  and  when 
addressing  strikers  in  Utica.  N.  Y.,  said: 

I  am  sometimes  ashiuned  that  I  am  an 
American.  Yes.  I  am  Red  and  pretty 
Red  •  •  •  The  things  that  happened  in 
Russia  are  bound  to  happen  in  Amer- 
ica.  •  *  •  The  working  class  must  have 
power.  They  cannot  get  that  power  unless 
they  take  it  from  somebody  else.  We  must 
honestly  try  to  abolish  the  superstition  of 
Patriotism.  I  am  an  American  only  by  ac- 
cident of  birth. 

This  same  gentleman,  and  we  use  the 
word  loosely,  in  his  book  on  Social  Plan- 
ning and  a  Socialist  Program,  said: 

The  Socialists  propose  to  supplant  the 
competitive  planning  of  Capitalism  with  a 
highly  centralized  planned  economy.  Our 
aim  is  frankly  international  and  not  narrowly 
patriotic.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, please  take  notice.  If  we  gain  con- 
trol of  the  American  Government,  we  would 
probably  begin  with  a  complete  revision  of 
the  National  Government  system.  We  would 
do  one  of  two  things.  We  would  write  an 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  regulate  all 
private  bvisiness  and  to  enter  into  any  busi- 
ness which  It  deemed  proper,  or  we  would 
abolish  the  Constitution  altogether. 

On  April  15,  1932,  Blanchard  told  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

Having  once  captured  the  Government 
and  shelved  the  Supreme  Court,  we  Socialists 
would  nationalize  as  many  large  industries 
as  we  could  chew.  We  would  do  it  peacefully, 
if  possible,  and  would  do  it  otherwise  if  nec- 
essary. 

I  could  continue  hour  after  hour  on 
these  associations  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  and 
the  invisible  support  he  has  received  in 
his  race  for  nomination  to  the  Atomic 
Commission.  However,  at  this  point  I 
wish  to  remind  you  Senators  that  atomic 
power  is  not  only  a  military  weapon  but 
an  instrument  of  our  future  economy. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  well  to  learn  how 
many  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  policies  as  set 
forth  above  are  also  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Lllienthal.  The  person  who  sits  in  the 
driver's  seat  of  this  Atomic  Commission 
might  find  It  within  his  power  to  quietly 
aid  the  program  proposed  by  the  League 
of  Industrial  Democracy,  and  in  this  way 
help  to  retain  in  our  Government  the 
Communist  and  Socialist  program  which 


the  people  repudiated  at  the  election 
polls  in  1946.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
people  do  expect  their  duly  elected  legis- 
lators to  place  in  responsible  positions 
trusted  patriots  who  can  be  depended 
upon  imder  any  circumstances  regard- 
less of  their  political  af&liation. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  United  States 
Senate  has  fully  investigated  the  Wal- 
lace-Baruch-Acheson  Interests  in  re- 
spect to  this  nomination.  It  appears 
that  one  or  more  of  these  gentlemen 
were  given  to  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth.  The  part  played  by 
these  three  In  the  development  of  this 
Commission  should  be  explored  to  the 
last  period.  We  have  plenty  of  time  at 
the  moment,  but  when  atomic  energy  is 
dropped  on  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
City,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  con- 
gested areas  there  will  be  no  time  to 
ascertain  who  was  Innocent  or  who  was 
negligent  for  the  damage  will  have  bea:i 
done. 

David  Lllienthal  at  the  moment  is  as- 
serting himself  as  the  man  to  be  trusted 
with  this  power.  And,  yet,  his  friends, 
who  were  yelling  a  year  ago  for  us  to 
give  the  knowledge  of  the  atomic  bomb 
to  Russia,  are  the  same  people  who  are 
today  yelling  to  rush  his  appointment. 
Such  a  rush  by  the  Senate  would  be 
foolhardy  and  criminal  recklessness. 

As  a  last  word  of  caution,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attentiou  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Acheson-Lllienthal  report, 
in  respect  to  the  development  of  their 
proposed  method  of  handling  atomic 
energy: 

When  the  plan  Is  In  fuU  operation  there 
will  no  longer  be  secrets  about  atomic  energy. 


So3  Gmserratioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAIN! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  spring  and  the  desire  for  more  and 
better  agricultural  products,  there  is  in- 
creased interest  in  the  soil -conservation 
program.  In  one  Maine  county,  Waldo, 
with  a  total  acreage  of  470,162,  half  of 
which  are  in  farms,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 2.600  operating  farm  units,  and 
on  January  1,  23  percent  had  applied  for 
or  received  assistance  from  the  district. 

Prom  my  own  county  of  Somerset, 
Obed  Millett,  chairman,  Somerset 
County  Agricultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, Skowhegan.  Maine,  writes: 

Skowhzcan,  Mainz,  March  21,  1947. 
Hon.  MAscAsrr  Chasc  SMrrH. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mas.  Sbcttr:  The  Somerset  Coimty 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  feel 
obliged  to  make  known  to  you  some  of 
the  restilts  accomplished  in  Somerset  Coun- 
ty during  the  past  10  years  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  work.  The  program 
has  had  very  nearly  imanlmous  support  from 
all  the  active  full-time  farmers  in  the  coun- 
ty during  the  past  several  years,  has  been 
entirely  voluntary  on  the  farmers'  part,  and 
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wlmlniit  ered  by  local  and  ecnxitj  commlttc*- 
xnen  on  a  •trictly  nonpartisan  baaU. 

a  smaU  beginning  In   1»3«  of  IcM 
thousand   tons  or  llntcatone  and  a 


of  near! 


en  are 


few  tlx)  laand  dollar*  In  practice  payments 
dealgne<  to  improve  and  protect  the  soils 
of  the  ounty.  the  practices  ha\e  Increased. 
untU  19p6  shows  nearlj  7.000  tons  of  Ume- 
and  other  consenration  prac- 
out  which  returned  assistance 
Including  limestone  to  farmers. 
!V  ilOOOOO.  Of  the  seTeral  practices 
avallahii  <  to  farmers  under  the  program  the 
faroMr  i  rnH  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, th  I  pregram  paying  70  percent.  Farm- 
bearing  cf  a  drastic  reduction  or 
elimination  of  funds  to  continue 
■fr  cultural-consenratlon  program  on 
grounds  that  practices  are  being  supported 
by  Gove  -nment  ivuids  that  would  be  carried 
out  by  farmers  at  their  own  expense,  and 
that  It  B  the  fanners'  problem  to  maintain 
sou  fertllty  and  not  the  Government's. 

The  ( ommlttee  wish  to  point  out  that 
eren  ut  dcr  a  well-organized  program  that 
tha  1  one-bsif  the  limestone  needed  to 
malntai  t  soil  efficiency  Is  being  used,  that 
only  sbi  ut  one-third  of  the  superpbospbate 
Is  being  used  that  ahoiild  tm  to  balance  farm 
produce)  I  fertUlslng  ■MMwMa.  and  many  of 
the  pro  ;ram  practices  that  should  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present  are  hardly  being  used  at  all. 

The  (omratttee  also  feel  that  although 
the  fart  lers  have  a  large  stake  In  the  future 
1  srm  aoUa.  eooaumars  have  a  greater 
■maara  taitanats  can  only  be 
matntalfaad  md  protected  through  a  Gov- 
ornmen ;  pgngfin. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  strike  from  the 
progran  any  and  all  practices  that  may  be 
oonskle«d  as  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
ft  pMoel  ime  program,  but  tbare  will  undoubt- 
be  grave  and  costly  consequences  to 
•ay  fu^ire  program  thftk  dOM  not  take  Into 
the  heavy  buntan*  placed  on  our 
farm  sokls  during  the  past  few  years  as  well 
as  the  1  armers  probable  inabUlty  to  do  even 
ft  mmH  part  of  the  necesaary  rebuilding  at 
their"  o'  m  cost 

If  th<  Somerset  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mlttaa  fan  tomlsh  you  with  infcrmation  or 
tlMt  ftiay  help  you  in  decisions  ra- 
the firture  of  funds  to  continue  this 
prograsA  so  vital  to  soil  fertility  please  feel 
tnm  to  rail  on  us  at  any  time, 
^ours  very  trtily. 

OSBD  lIXLLETr. 

Chairman.  Somerset  C.  A.  C.  A, 


Thsy 


Taxpaysrs  hava  a  gentfal  Ides  that  they 
paying  a  lot  ot  money  for  the  Oepartni 
of  Agrlcxilture  for  conservation.  They  bat 
a  dim  Idea  tlat  this  Is  for  the  benefit  ' 
the  farmer  and  they  don't  like  the  word  Si 
sidy.  But  more  of  us  are  coming  to  reall 
that  the  spendthrift  young  United  S'  -'ea 
growing  up:  that  our  resources  n.-e  - 
boundless;  that  our  soil  must  not  be  robt 
that  what  we  put  Into  proper  aoll  consai 
tlon,  as  Into  flood  control.  Is  for  the  bei 
fit  of  all  of  us. 


r^errinc  to  the  soil  conservation 
.  ft  Maine  coiiunnlst.  May  Cr«i^. 


In 

writes 

Thsri  are  farmers  who  think  only  of  how 
much  t  ley  can  get  out  of  the  soil,  just  as 
a  •  owners  of  forests  who  think  only 
«f  Mtt  Dg  as  much  as  they  can  and  mote 
Ja  rt  as  there  are  manufacturers  who 
want  tc  get  as  mxKh  work  as  they  can  out 
of  humlsn  balngs.  at  as  cheap  a  price  as 
and  labor  that  wants  the  htghsst 
wags  fo^  the  least  work. 

of  us  eonmlt  these  sins  out  of 
or  thougbtlsssness.  Parmsrs  does 
to  ths  Isnd  Isam  to  lovs  tt  and  oars  for  It. 
of  ths  future  not  only  of  their 
)S  but  the  future  generations 
•C  mmImmm  who  wtu  look  to  the  land  tot 
sss  aroston  and  the  rum  it 
Ml  bSftVttful.  fertUe  land.  Thsy 
tlM  iust  bowls  ot  ths  prairies 
where  ^  rtppsd  ths  sod  •■  ftMd  Ist  ths  top- 
soil.  «i  j^  It  took  wdturtM  to  iuiM,  Mvw 
ftWfty.    Thsy  lowv 


Ml  Ml 


W    tMMMl  IllM  Ml  OC  1%  ItWrAflgV 

llw  ll«M  when  notblni  sftn  bs  Uksn 


It  li  Within  Mr  iswrMlM  Utol  wt  iMVf 

■M  %i  ths  rsaltastlon  of  th*  MllMftl.  |«- 

•tml,  p^Mts  intsrsii  to  prsssrrtaf  e«r  MIU 


The  Hour  ef  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTA1 
Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  in  the  RkcoKO.  I  include  tiie  f( 
lowing  excerpts  from  an  address  wl 
I  delivered  before  a  Republican  rally 
Waukesha.  Wis.,  on  March  28. 1947 : 

We  are  in  the  aftermath  of  the  grefti 
and  coetllest  war  that  mankind  has 
known.  Like  evU  ghosts,  the  effects  of 
colossal  conflict  stalk  the  council  chami 
of  every  nation  in  ths  world.  Their 
breath  blows  and  leaves  lU  mark  on 
scooomlc.  social,  and  political  life  of 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Man's   faith   In   man   Is   wavering; 
concepts  are  tottering,   and   nations  wt 
once  wars  grsat  now  watch  themselves 
ble  and  decay.    The  world  seethes  with 
erty.  revolt,  and  undeclared  conflict. 
world  Is  deliriously  feverish  from  the 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  it  during 
past  8  years. 

This  is  a  bleak  picture,  but  notbing 
be  gained  by  cloaing  our  eyes  to  ths 
rsallty  of  the  aweaome  scene. 

There  are  only  two  great  powers  to 
world   today:   One  is   the  Union  of 
Socialist  Republics,  dedicated  to  the  r«i 
of   communism   and   to   the  suppression  1 
Indlvldusl  rlghU  and  Ubertlea.    Tbe  ott 
the  United  States  of  America — a  demc 
republic — dedicated   to  the   preservatK 
the  Inherent  rUhts  of  the  individual 

We.  the  people  of  that  United  SUtss 
America  face  our  greatest  challenge,  for 
are  ths  last  exampls  of  a  government  of  ' 
people.    The  hope  of  all  men  In  wh  .m 
spark  of  liberty  still  glows  rests  in  a  st 
United  SUtss— an  America  that  wiU  shii 
the  future,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  as  a 
for  the  suppressed  and  the  desolate. 
the  one  nation  that  stands  out  In  this 
in  ruins  with  the  potential  to  give 
and  direction  to  ths  stiflerlng. 

WIU  It  meet  ths  chaUenge?  WUl  It 
ths  nssds  of  this  hour  of  decialonf 
ean  bs  only  one  answer:  It  must  and  it 
for  If  tt  fsUs.  individual  liberty  and  fr 
wUl  bsoome  oonespts  without  rsallty 
tlanlty  wUl  gtvs  waf  to  godlsssnssa.  .^nd 
prtoslsss  hsrttftgs  of  ths  BiU  ol  mighu 
dlsappsar  toto  tiM  ohllvloo  ot  aut 
totalitarianism. 

But.  tonight,  I  sound  this  waralngt^ 
flftn  rosst  this  historic  chAiienge  only 
f  tiallllai  o(  Strang  ih  and 
MditMirsat. 

TlM  Dulled  lutss  of  Amsrtsa^! 
sound  fovsfnaem  reepiMMtve  to  Uis  wi 
ths  psupis,  with  a  pfodueUfe  eeoaumy. 
with  SB  industrtous.  proMsrege.  and  hi 
psepl»-  Is  our  answer  to  lae  flMllenis 
iMe  bssn  flung  al  li  ^  tiM  Mjirtial 
eC  lUstory. 
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I  our  strength  and  thess 

Bh   we   must   flnd   ths 

of  decision — decisions 
lat  they  are  terrifying 
their    Implications, 
lat  nevertheless   must 
[made,  for  even  In  fall- 
re  face  the  gravest  of 

Ir*  men  of  great  cour- 
rity  to  look  these  prob- 
eye.     •     •     • 

of  these  problems  in 
llge  me  for  a  moment 
I  seems  good  to  get  back 
once  more,  and  I'm 
I  If  I  take  advsntage  of 
lis  Is  one  of  the  things 
hting  for— the  free  give- 
pd  political  expression. 
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cratlc  process  triumphs  over  government  by 
flat. 

What  are  the  facta  concerning  th«  accom- 
plishments of  tbe  Republican  majority  dur- 
ing Its  avi  monthr,  of  existence? 

First,  the  Republicans  completely  reorgan- 
ised the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  necessary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
passed  by  the  Eeventy-nlnth  Congress  and 
adopted  as  tbe  rules  of  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth  Congress.  The  deadwood  of 
48  House  committees  and  S3  Senate  com- 
mittees had  to  be  cleared  away.  Nineteen 
House  committees  and  15  Senate  commit- 
tees— brand  new  and  streamlined  for  ac- 
tion— had  to  be  organized,  filled,  and  set 
into  action.  Now  staffs  and  experts  had  to 
be  found,  qtiallfled  and  hired.  And,  on  top 
of  this,  the  new  majority  had  to  take  over 
tbe  administration  and  direction  of  a  Con- 
gress which  had  f(X  14  long  years  been  con- 
trollsd  by  the  Democratic  Party.  These  two 
colossal  Jobs  had  to  be  accomplished  before 
one  piece  of  legislation  could  reach  the  floor. 
And,  none  of  it  could  be  done  before  the 
first  meeting  of  Congress  on  January  S. 

Yet,  3  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, these  wishful  thinkers,  these  fishers 
In  the  slough  of  despmlr,  were  pointing  their 
grimy  fingers  and  hollering  like  gleeful  school 
boys,  "See.  what  did  we  tell  you?  They're 
sitting  on  their  haunches.  They  ain't  done 
a  thing." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Klghtleth  Congress 
was  hard  at  work,  under  an  intelligent  lead- 
ersbip,  seeking  the  democratic  solution  to 
our  national  problems. 

With  the  Congress  organized,  the  new  com- 
mittees began  their  Job  of  sifting  and  win- 
nowing the  proposed  legislation,  seeking  the 
facts  and  weighing  the  evidence  before  send- 
ing any  legislation  to  the  floor.  Those  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  took  time,  of  course. 
Much  slower,  I'll  readily  admit,  than  tbe 
legislative  process  of  the  New  Deal — when 
the  bills  rolled  off  of  the  mimeograph  ma- 
chines of  the  executive  branch  and  slid 
noiselessly  into  the  hopper  for  ths  imprint 
of  the  rubber  stapap. 

Here  the  cartoonist  dipp>ed  In  his  inkwell 
and  the  radio  commentator  sprayed  his 
throat.  The  former  Inked  out  a  sleeping 
elephant:  the  latter  screamed,  "Delay."  This 
was  all  new  to  them.  They'd  forgotten  how  a 
democratic  republic  operates  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtee. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
was  hard  a*  work,  under  an  intelligent  leader- 
ship, srjklng  the  democratic  solution  to  our 
national  problems. 

During  the  hearings,  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  Republican  Members  developed — 
not  ove-  the  long-range  objective,  but  over 
rethods  and  means.  Thebe  differences  were 
brought  out  into  the  open,  so  they  wouldn't 
fester  under  the  dark  light  of  secrecy. 

"Heresy,"  our  little  friends  shouted  and 
wrote  and  drew.  "Rebellion  In  the  ranks. 
Undisciplined  mob.  Whoever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?"  Foxirtssn  years  under  ths  thumb 
had  caused  them  to  forget  that  honest  men 
ha*'e  hones.,  differences  which  they  air  openly 
and  honestly  before  set  Ing  their  course. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Klghtleth  Congress, 
under  an  intelligent  leadership,  was  demo- 
cratically settling  Its  minor  differences  In  ths 
open,  and  Its  majority  wsa  united  in  its  ob- 
Jsctlvs  of  bringing  sanity  to  our  National 
Govsmmsnt.  lu  dtffsrencss  wsrs  eompro- 
mlssd  la  ths  Amsrican  way,  not  by  threats, 
r-prlsals,  and  political  purgss. 

y%xk  ms  well,  thoss  who  have  been  per- 
suaded by  these  msn; 

The  Rspubitean  majority  In  Oonfreis  la 
mindful  of  ths  iravlty  of  ths  hour. 

lu  oourss  Is  well  ehartsd. 

It  win  kssp  fsith  with  ths  Amsrlean  peo- 
ple—ths  peopls  who  have  sxpressed  taeir 
oonfldsnos  In  dsmooratle  teadsrehip  durinf 
ihsse  days  o(  trial  aad  trouble. 


It  will  meet  the  challsngs  of  ths  postwar 
sra. 

That  Is  our  answer  to  thoss  who  wish  us  ilL 

Our  program  has  begun. 

Our  program  is  no  secret.  It  Is  not  un- 
Tsilsd  with  fanfare  nor  released  with  ths 
precise  timing  of  the  stage  manager  the 
better  to  play  upon  the  emotions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  It  Is  there  for  all  to  see. 
It  is  simply  this: 

A  soxmd.  solvent,  and  progressive  United 
States,  strong  within,  fearless  in  its  might, 
and  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  this  momentous  hour. 

The  Republican  program  envisages  a  sound 
and  solvent  America. 

There  Is  probably  no  single  internal  prob- 
lem more  pressing  or  of  more  iipportancs 
than  putting  our  financial  house  In  order. 

We  are  laboring  under  the  largest  public 
debt  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  billion  dollars — over  60  times 
the  full  assessed  value  of  all  of  the  taxable 
property  In  Wisconsin — a  debt  that  Is  one  and 
one-half  times  our  total  national  Income. 
This  is  the  Inheritance  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  annual  carrying  charge  on  this  debt  Is 
In  excess  of  the  annual  average  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment prior  to  1934.  This  Is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  1932  tbe  annual  cost  of  operating  the 
Government  was  $4,000,000,000.  After  14 
years  of  the  more  abundant  life,  the  annual 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  had  run  up 
to  $37,000,000,000.  This  Is  the  Inheritance  of 
tbe  Republican  Party. 

When  the  New  Deal  took  over  In  1933,  there 
were  678,000  civilian  Federal  employees.  Ex- 
cluding the  War  and  Navy  DefMtrtments,  there 
were  on  January  1  of  this  year  1.277.000  civil- 
ian employees  on  the  Federal  pay  roll — four 
times  ths  population  of  the  entire  Second 
Congresslonsl  District.  They  are  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  Republican  Party. 

Our  Federal  tax  burden  this  year  will  bs 
22  times  the  tax  burden  in  1932.  This  Is  an 
Inheritance  of  the  Republican  Party. 

These  legacies  constitute  the  flrst  chal- 
lenge of  the  Republican  Party.  We  ars 
meeting  that  challenge,  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day. 

The  huge  cost  of  Federal  Government  is 
being  reduced.  The  President's  so-called 
"tight"  budget  win  be  cut  by  between  five 
and  six  billion  dollars.  This  Is  In  the  face  of 
an  opposition  that  cries  belatedly  for  econo- 
my, yet  loudly  walls  that  tt  cant  be  done. 

The  teeming  thousands  of  pay  roll  hang- 
ers-on in  the  labyrinth  departments  of  ths 
executive  branch  are  receiving  their  notices. 
Tbe  distributors  and  receivers  of  political 
patronage  have  their  crying  towels  out  and 
their  toars  are  filling  the  Potomac,  but  the 
cuts  are  being  made.  This  ts  being  accom- 
plished with  no  help  whatsoever  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  budget  will  be  balanced.  Not  only 
will  the  budget  for  1948  be  balanced  but  the 
unbalanced  budget  for  1947  Inherited  from 
ths  DemocraU  will  also  oe  balanced.  The 
flrst  balanced  budget  In  10  long  years.  How 
the  pressure  groups  moan.  How  their  con- 
gressional supporters  cry  whsn  their  pet 
projecu  ars  being  eliminated.  Oh,  how  ths 
propaganda  machines  turn  the  sob  stories. 
Yet.  in  the  face  of  this  opposition,  the  Re- 
publican majority  is  slashing  at  the  en- 
snarlsd  budget  requests  of  the  lush  depart- 
ments. Otsr  s  billion  dollars  has  been  elim- 
inated already  la  ths  two  appropriation  bills 
that  hsvs  bssn  passsd.  Almost  1700,000,000 
havs  besn  rssolndsd  from  prsvlouii  appropria- 
tions mads  by  ths  Dsmooratle  Ooairsss. 

Debt  retirement  wUl  bH(n.  Bj  eutttai 
eapensM  to  the  bone  and  by  oneeurailni 
bUBlnsss  to  maintain  a  high  Isvsl  of  sotlvity. 
we  expect  a  surplus  of  from  siuht  to  nine 
bUllon  dollars.  A  large  shars  of  ihis  will  go 
toward  making  paymenM  oa  tire  naUonal 
debt. 


The  terrific  burden  resting  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  re- 
duced. Already  a  bill  has  passed  the  Houss 
of  RepresenUtlves  which  will  reduce  ths 
Individual  income-tax  load  by  trom  30  to  10 
percent.  This  has  been  done  in  the  face  of 
an  opposition  that  said.  "You  can't  do  it." 

This  process  of  returning  sanity  to  our 
fiscal  affairs  will  continue.  It  requires  a 
high  degree  of  political  courage.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  members  of  ths  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  are  doing  such 
a  momentous,  and.  at  times,  thankless  Job. 
We  in  Wisconsin  can  well  be  proud  of  our 
member  on  that  committee.  Congreaaman 
KxEFE,  of  Oshkosh. 

Thus,  the  Republican  Party  is  moving  to- 
ward a  sound  and  solvent  America.  It  is 
woridng  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  good 
business  practice.  It  takes  time  to  clean  out 
the  trash  that  has  accumulated  for  14  years 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  working,  too,  to- 
ward a  unified,  productive  America.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  Industrial  peace  must  be  estab- 
lished throtigh  fair  and  reasonable  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  the  American  publie 
from  Indiscriminate  warfare.  It  has  taken 
the  lead  In  the  fight  against  the  Inflltration 
of  the  Communists  and  the  fellow  travelers, 
and  it  will  not  rest  until  they  are  eliminated 
from  those  places  where  they  can  do  so  much 
harm. 

This  will  be  our  answer  to  the  challenge 
ot  the  hour.  A  strong,  solvent,  unlfled.  pro- 
ductive, and  progressive  America,  well 
equipped  to  stand  up  and  face  the  world 
and  Eay.  "This  Is  democracy.  Here  Is  your 
choice.     Come  with  us." 


Army  Day  Outlook 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSINTATIVS8 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
7.  1947: 

ABMT  BAT  OtnXOOK 

Army  Day,  1947,  should  bs  mors  than  an 
occasion  tot  reflecting  upon  past  glories  ot 
our  Army.  It  is  an  appropriate  day  to  toks 
stock  of  our  present  not-so-mlghty  armed 
might  and  of  the  prospect  for  building  It  up 
to  proper  strength. 

This  year  Army  Day  comes  only  a  few  days 
after  expiration  of  the  draft.  Prom  now  on 
ths  Army— admittedly  taking  a  chance— wlU 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  enllst- 
menu  to  achieve  lU  peacetime  goal  of  1.070.- 
000  Regulars.  To  reach  this  goal  and  to 
malnum  this  sUndlng  Army  at  scheduled 
strength  will  requb*e,  for  an  indrflnlto 
period,  ths  snroUment  of  30,000  men  every 
month.  This  Is  about  10.000  more  a  moDth 
than  the  present  rate. 

Ws  hsvs  never  before  faced  so  tremendous, 
so  challsnglng  a  rscrulting  Job.  Ths  raising 
of  a  voluntssr  psaostime  Army  of  more  than 
a  mUllon  nsgulars  U  without  preoedent. 
Tet  ths  Job  must  bs  dons  If  ws  are  to  earry 
out  our  world-wide  rMponslbllluss—now  and 
Ulsr.  Today's  Army  Is  soaresly  ons  to  Justify 
boasting,  It  oontalns  rslatlvely  few  eembal 
velerane  In  the  rank  and  Me.  Most  oC  our 
ireops  abroad  are  handleapped  by  insuS* 
elent  training  and  sipertenee.  Our  military 
organlaatloB  at  home  U  lariely  a  eadre  aSair. 
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uni^  whMH  «M  on  P«|Mr  oonttM  only 

'tWrvIrM  Station  la  iwli  m  to  bm** 

viiny  p«  tont  wond#r  U  it  wn«  pnKltnt  to 
%akt  •  e  i»nc«  in  tht  butidinf  uf  ttitt  nr* 
1  rbllt  It  rMMlBOd  on   tht  ttatuu 
J  cetlv*  •nvff  pro»td«d  tn  •fftctiv* 
<  D  l««n  upon  In  tht  tv«nt  of  failurt 
_ul  117  rtcnittlnf .    Now  that  It  la  font. 

,  VI  lb  tiM  ttlmulu*  which  It  prorldad 

t»  tnllit  n»ntn.  thert  ta  no  raeoura*  but  to 
till  yolunt«er  tyaum  wort  No  ra- 
tfiat  la.  tinieaa  wa  ara  to  raenact  a 
awvlea  law  tn  pwwatlina— which  U 
an  unllki  4t  avaotuallty. 

■vary  ilttaan.  tberefora.  ahould  faal  tt  hia 
Mty  to  I IMM  with  tha  War  I>p«rtmant  tha 
atlttcal  I  aapoaaibtllty  of  raiaing  Amcrtca'a 
lirmy  of  voluntaara  tn  the  ahortaat 
tlma  pot  ilbla.  Oenana  Blaanbowar  and  hta 
oOoara  c  knnot  do  It  alOB*.  Thay  will  naad 
tha  und  jntanding.  eooparatlon.  and  aetlva 
balp  cf  I B  tba  publle  If  naxt  Army  Day  la  to 
tor  fwl  oalabration. 


Under  prwent  Itw.  1.8M.4S9  taxpi 
•arnlnf  ovtr  $5,000  pay  44  percent  oX  tl 
income  ttxei.    Under  H.  R.  1.  they  wU 

pay  4a  pc^reent. 

It  U  evident  that  a  larit  thart  of 
tax  relief  proponed  under  H.  R.  1  vl 
be  affordrd  to  the  lower -income  froup 
Howeyer.  H.  R.  1  U  neither  a  poor  man] 
bill  nor  a  rich  man'a  bill.   It  wa»  de»Un« 
to  dlatrlbute  the  Ux  reduction  equltaW 
among  all  group*  since  the  burden  of 
taxpayer!   was   fUbaUntlally    Incref 
during  the  war.   It  ts.  In  my  opinion, 
and  fair  legislation. 


Rkl 


Min'tBinorPMrllui'sBiU? 


KICTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  JOHN  w.  byrnes 


XM  -nz 


or 
HOU8S  OF  BMBBVTATiVlfl 
Wedne»daw.  April  9.  1947 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Sir. 

Speake  •.  H.  R.  1  Is  the  Republican  tax 

reductipn   bill    recently   parsed   by   the 

It  reduces  the  Nation  s  indivld- 

Incbme  tax  bill  by  $3,840,000,000.    It 
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ual 

provides 
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earning 
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of  30  percent  In  taxes  for  an  esti- 
25.000.000  taxpayers  Including: 
e  persons  earning  up  to  $1,667. 
Ifari  led  persons  earning  up  to  $2,222. 
Mariied  persons  with  2  dependent's 
up  to  $3,333. 

of  30  to  20  perocBl  In  taxes  for 
estilnated  6.C00.00Q  taxpayers  Includ- 


Stngle  persons  earning  up  to  $2,100. 

ICar  led  persons  earning  up  to  $2,650. 

Marfted   persons  with   2  dependent* 
up  to  $3,730. 

of  20  percent  tn  taxes  for  an  es- 
IS.000.000  taxpayers,  not  includ- 
abore.   but   earning   less    than 


al  $500  exemption  for  per- 
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re  65.  eliminating  an  estimated 
1.400,01)0  taxpayers  from  the  rolls. 

It  m  yntalns  the  present  graduated  tax 
icale.  Under  this  bill,  a  married  man 
with  n  >  other  dependents,  at  different  In- 
come levels,  would  pay  the  following 
amour  t  for  Income  taxes  out  of  every 


pty 


Stop 


New 


Un4er  present  law.  44.817.360  taxpayers 
under  tiJOO  pay  56  percent  of 
iilcome  laxee.    XTnder  H.  R  1.  tbey 
54  percent 


XXTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES.  JRJ 

or  utmafna 

Of  THB  HOtTS  or  BVBSBNTAI 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  di 

ago  Mr.   Charles  V.  StanseU.  as  •m-K 

editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  uas 

WaJ^hington  for  a  close-up  study  of  " 

national  and  International  attnattons. 

an  arUde  In  the  Star  be  potantx  out  tt 

only  prompt  and  decisive  action  by  ' 

United  SUtes  can   stop  the  spref 

dominatlon  of  Europe  by  commi 

Under  leave  heretofore   granted   I 

elude  the  text  of  Mr.  Stansells  article 

my  remarks: 

Halt    R«na    Now— OrfoaTUKtrr     Ru^ 
BLocaujfo      TasM      Wiihodt      Viou 
CH\Kua  V.  SxAtmKLL  SATa— MAT  B> 
Cbamcs— Ad  to  GMacx  amo  Tubkct  Vi 
To  Parv-urr  StiasB  to  Sooth 
Wmrnxmaton.  March  ae.— Tha  time   f( 
peaceable  halt  to  Ruaalan  expanakm  ta 

12  the  American  peogram  to  bolater  Oi 
againat  Communlat  doaUnatlm  is  noa 
through  In  the  next  few  waefea  tlM 
tunlty  may  be  (orcTer  lost. 

Txirkey  woxUd  go  next,  the  coveted 
control  ot  the  Dardanellea  would  be  n« 
•Ml  SoTlet  influence  in  the  Medlt 
area  and  the  Middle  Baat  would  have 
glTan  a  powerful  forward  puah. 

xnrmo  tTAtta  as  atn-WASx 
UNRRA  U  learlxig  Oreeca  at  the  end  of 
Bxmth  and  the  Brtu«h  are  pulling  out  at 
aame  time.    Without  the  propoeed  a&ilatr 
nrom  America,  the  altuatlon  would  be 
vide  open  for  the  Communiat  guerrilla  fc 
to  take  over,  and  (or  the  opening  wedge 
the  apnad  of  Bovlat  power  throughoV 
wMa  ana.    Tliva  aiiGoun^ad,  Brt*'  ~ 
proceed  with   Ita  atUl   broader   pre 
ezpanalon. 

Thaae  are  tha  ImmedUU  and  tremi 
staXea  involved  In  the  new  American 
eicn  policy.  They  point  to  the  urgent 
of  prompt  action  which  ean  aave  the 
for  peace  and  American  pNatiga.  If  this  i 
la  taken  at  once  it  wiU  haad  off  the 
for  much  broailar  actkm  later  that 
kaie  far  more  aortous  eoDsequeaoea. 

■aeh  are  the  eonduslona  of  the  best, 
formed  drdea  oo  the  admlnlatratioo 
for  a400.000.000  Ui  aid  to  Orrece 
f.  with  only  the  aembUnce  ol    -.xi 
but  with  cloae  SUte  Depart 
I  over  uae  of  the  money. 


This  program  Is  balBg  given  abeolul 
priority  In  White  ■oose.  mplomatlc. 
tlve  department,  and  oongraaalonal 


to  thaee  perttneni 
pretty  dearly  devel- 

•da  againa*  eom« 
ipanalon  armi  id  the 
Bvlet  ambition  to  be- 

ir 

prevent  the  ntoee- 
^g  later  Ifi  the  eea- 
we  art  daelsl-  ely  on 
)in  much  more  costly 
led  and  aid  to  other 
Da  and  Korea,  iran  be 
|e  Itmita.  Ther<>  la  an 
.  the  flxlnf  of  i  dead 
approval  but  tl  e  fact 
|y  would  be  cat  emely 

IT  caiais 

am  Ooagreas  <!an  be 

ek  or  so.  it  la  fait 
jrable  decision  WOVM 
the  time  being.  The 
engtlian  the  will  of 
lU  in  Greece  and  the 

Russia  genen.lly. 

id  troops  into  Oreece 

ly  small  mill  tat  y  mls« 

le  Greek  and  '.nirklah 

|urea  are  givin.  but 

mlaaiona   cculd   be 

(r  even  on  one's  ftngsra. 

lie  mUltary  supplies  tn 

aptly  be  mov.«d  over 

ry.  but  tbla  la  not  on 

There  Is  the  deflniU 

sow  of  milttarf  power 

we  do  have  a  aiaalde 

llterranean. 

pvoklng  war.  t.owever, 

fcground.    For  iJl  prac- 

dlsmlased  by  admln- 

nd  ccmea  up  only  in 

agresslonal  conomlttecs. 

connection  with  this 

to  date  haa  IX'en  eon> 
leeted.  insiders 
sta  positively  ctoes  not 
economy  Is  too  weak 
Attitude  haa  been  more 
)g  elae  and  tl  at  If  we 
net  win  gradu  Uly  back 

LopsM  Dooas 

laa  spenV  yMrt  In  Mos- 
:  The  Ruasl&as  have 
doors.  If  they  found 
rtiahed  In.  Bvt  if  the 
Rusalana  pulled  hack 
else.  They  n*!ed  only 
It  we  mean  buslneas. 
to  go  to  war.  They 
It  internal  struggle  to 
ive  a  hard  time  doing 
itance.  and  they  know 
jurcea  simply  cannot 
They  know  that. 


QocstioB 

OF  REMARILB 

or 

tELL  WlLUAilS 

ISSfSIFM 

RZPBESENTATTVXS 

April  f,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
remarks  in  the  Ap- 

>RD.  I  Include  lerewtth 
the  Memptis  Com- 

id  printed  t^iereln  of 
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date  of  annday.  Aprfl  f.  If47.  which 
dearly  staves  the  stand  of  most  eouth- 
erners  with  rtfereaee  to  raelal  problems: 


To  the  CowMncuL  Am  At: 

Mae*  relationship  is  the  No.  1  problem 
Of  the  Nation  ard  the  Smith  la  at  lestt  the 
laboratory  for  tha  working  of  a  aolutlnn. 
Tbere  U  being  pm  forth  the  Idea  that  race 
mtMt  be  Ignored  and  entire  equality  em- 
braced,  or.  there  la  race  hate.  Many  of  tn 
eeoChem  folks  are  ao  provinetal  that  we 
don't  ac  jpt  the  Negro  as  an  eqtud.  but  by 
no  measuie  can  we  be  said  to  hate  hini. 
Any  movement  that  supporta  the  proposition 
that  the  white  man  la  bftter  qualified  or 
entitled  by  race  accomplishment  to  control 
public  afTalrs  la  branded  a  hate  organization. 

We  don't  believe  or  reecgntee  that  the 
Megro  race  In  three  generations  from  aJavery 
IMS  progressed  to  where  he  la  competent  to 
take  over. 

Under  the  favorable  oondltlons  that  we 
have  creatfd  for  him.  he  shctrtd  make  con- 
alderable  progreca  In  the  next  10  to  IS  gen- 
erations, "nje  Negro's  rtfiht  to  protection  by 
the  eotvts  IB  his  property  and  life  la  denied 
nowhere  tn  the  Sotrth. 

Re  la  eneooiaged  to  t»etter  himself  eco- 
MNnleaHy.  physically,  ard  ctJlturally.  but 
these  things  cannot  be  forced  on  any  people, 
but  mtit  be  slowly  and  patiently  songht. 

The  FEPCers  would  fore;  the  employment 
of  Negroes  In  indusiry  and  brirlness  whether 
they  see  competent  or  wanted.  Lftewlse.  a 
Negro  hmtncaa  could  be  forced  to  employ 
whltea  whether  wanted  or  not  This  race  In- 
terest  eonh)  be  jwst  another  effort  to  control 
American  life  and  to  annoy  the  8omh. 
Nothing  more  dangerona  to  liberty  and  the 
Am«ie«n  way  of  life  has  yet  been  conceived 
by  the  fanatics 

ISegroes  must  do  something  and  be 
to  earn  their  place  In  onr  Nation. 
America  haa  done  far  more  for  the  N^ro 
than  the  Wtigro  has  done  for  America. 

A  PuuM  dnzEW. 

OkVaixs  Blott,  Acx. 


Ymm  NatiemI  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HOIf.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 


IN  THC  HOTJBE  OF 


rAilVU 


Wednetdaw.  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  DEVm.  Mr.  Speaker.  ciz»ee  this 
is  Army  Week,  it  is  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate time  to  torn  our  thoughts  to  the 
queetlon  of  oar  national  defense.  In 
80  doing  we  mu5t  atao  remember  to  be 
eternally  vigilant  in  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come,  to  see  to  it  that,  after 
the  music  of  the  band  has  died  in  the 
distance  and  the  shouting  of  this  occa- 
sion is  over,  tbere  is  no  relaxation  in 
thought  or  deed  in  our  maintenance  at 
an  times  of  a  sound  but  not  wasteful 
defense  program,  planned  with  care,  and 
keyed  to  modern  military  and  naval 
thinking  and  development. 

ConMnoaliy  hoping  and  praying  as 
we  BiUBt  for  an  effective,  enforceable. 
and  sineere  agreement  for  international 
disartnament,  let  us  not  meanwhile  so 
lose  our  perspective  that  we  allow  our 
Nation  to  be  endangered. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  inciode  an  addrese  which  was  delivawi 
last  Saturday.  April  t.  at  an  Army  Day 
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OfTMnony  In  RoelMitgf,  N.  T.,  by  oor 
able  and  distlntulshed  eolleagise,  the 
Ronorablr  Kgifitm  B.  Kbatinq,  of  New 
York: 


Mr.  Ohalriaa.  ay  eomiwdes  in  anas. 
Olflker.  President  ghuaiway.  rhiimber 
ban,  and  guests,  it  is  a  genuine  pieaeiae  for 
ms  to  retttra  hoae  today  and  to  aliare  wlih 
you  a  part  in  your  annual  celebraclon  of  Army 
Day.  I  aoi  grataM  to  you.  not  ooly  for  the 
loyal  support  eo  auny  of  you  ritadered  last 
faU  wtoMi  haa  resulted  Ui  this  privHege  which 
la  now  mine  to  ssnw  mjf  eotrntrr  Ui  time  oT 
pesee.  but  also  for  this  opportimlty  which 
you  have  afforded  me  to  brlitg  buck  to  jrou  a 
OMerag*,  and  eoAce  aome  of  th<i  vlewa  and 
eonvtetlona  I  entertain  on  the  aubject  of  your 
and  my  national  defenae. 

I  am  hapijy,  aa  I  know  the  clUEena  of 
Soeheater  are.  that  our  city  haa  been  hooured 
as  the  looatlon  of  the  headquarteirs  of  aevcral 
combat  unite  of  a!r  and  ground  foroea.  whoae 
cwnmandlng  oAcers  have  been  preaented  to 
you  here  today.  Tbeee  Beaerve  f  jxl  NaUcnal 
Ouord  units  will  prove  Important  factora  both 
In  the  liie  of  this  community  an  1  also  in  the 
plan  now  being  formulated  throughout  the 
country  for  the  organization  of  '-he  qualified 
citizenry  for  the  continuing  taifc  of  mnin- 
talning  a  readiness,  both  actual  and  psycho- 
logical, to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
arise.  Those  of  os  who  know  p<!raonalIy  the 
commanders  of  theee  units  realize  how  for- 
tunate we  all  are  In  the  selectlouu  which  have 
been  made. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  In 
any  discussion  of  national  defen.<;e  Is:  Against 
^biom  la  It  neceaaary  to  defend  our  Nation? 
The  answer  Is:  Any  potential  enemy  either 
outside  or  vrlthin  this  country.  We  can  con- 
cede at  the  outset  that  to  create  aiKl  main- 
tain this  defense  would  be  eailer  under  a 
dlctatorehip  where  all  cpposltlm  could  be 
crushed  Instantly  under  the  heel  of  one  man 
or  clique,  and  anyone  vrho  stood  In  the  paUi 
of  their  designs  could  be  liquidated  or 
brushed  aside.  But  we  simply  dcn't  do  things 
that  way.  That  ayatem  la  anathemattaed. 
and  properly  ao.  by  froedom-k^vlxig  Ameri- 
cans. Let  us  never  depart  from  that  funda- 
mental principle.  In  peacetime.  In  our 
laudable  desire  to  strengthen  our  cuuutiy 
and  In  our  eternal  vlgllanee,  neceesary  as 
that  Is,  to  ensure  that  no  enemy,  foreign  or 
domestic.  Is  placed  in  posltioo  to  deal  a 
mortal  blow  at  the  vitals  of  cur  body  po- 
litic, let  us  not  at  any  time  or  under  any 
provocation  induced  by  the  pretisures  of  the 
moment,  forget  that  we  are  operating  and. 
with  God's  help,  will  continue  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  a  democracy,  a 
apstem  of  government  which  permits  free- 
dom of  expression  and  of  deba"*,  which  ex- 
alts the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  which 
nurtures  tolerance,  and  which  abhors  ex- 
tremist tactics. 

Guided,  therefore,  hy  these  lofty  Weala.  let 
ua  alao  not  fall  to  be  realistic.  We  must  face 
facta.  We  must  develop  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  role  of  wcrrld  leadership  w  itch  we  have 
either  asromed  or  Inherited.  We  must  realise 
that  In  this  fast  condensing  world  of  the 
airplane,  the  radio  and  the  cyclotron,  we  can 
no  longer  consider  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as 
our  first  line  of  defenae.  We  must  under- 
stand, too,  that  gtms  and  bullets,  torpedoes 
and  atomic  bombe  and  diabolical  disease 
geima  are  not  the  only  weapons  of  modem 
warfare,  that  the  most  Insidious  of  them  all 
end  pertiape  the  most  destrocttve.  Is  subver 
slon.  We  must  ren>ember  that  bloodless 
overthrow  from  the  foandstlon.  If  it  ean  be 
aocom]dished.  as  It  has  in  some  eocmtries.  ts 
the  most  effective  instrument  known  to  man 
to  aooompliah  the  tmposttlon  of  the  will  and 
ftdeokigiec  of  one  natlaU  upon  another. 

Our  second  great  question  Is:  What  shaU 
be  the  nature  of  our  defcnsef  Otenously 
ths  oooaosny  of  oar  eountry  ctinnot  permit 
o<  a  eteiidlng 


aavy  of  the  aha  or  wtth  the  wjiiipuMwi  ap* 
ptoprWili  to  a  period  of  grsst  natteaal  rmir 
IMiey. 

Trwi,  we  aiust  oMhe  proviaiou.  |un  so  loaa 
as  all  the  other  great  aattaaa  di 
for  an  adequate  ataading  tores  to  U 
eore.  or  Budaus.  '  «  the  great  bedf  rr  de- 
feudsw  ot  our  Matloa  if  defease 


;  sypathetle  with  the  attnude  of 
tvae  iBtaraaOonai  dimrma- 
it.  It  would  he  aa  WdaMscd  Meesing  tC 
an  aatlons  oouid  bs  breught  to  ths 
tloB  of  the  utter  futility  of  set 
diflerences  by  the  sword,  but  tha  treuhls  Is 
that  we  must  realistically  face  ths  fact  that 
UUa  aalllcnlum  bee  not  arrived.  May  Ood 
speed  the  day  when  It  doea  arrive. 

Onto  that  time,  however,  I  oooceive  It  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Ooagreaa  of  the  United 
SUtea.  the  cuardlan  tn  peaeettae  of  thla 
nation's  ssfety.  to  insure  that  our  matianal 
security  be  not  imperiled  attd  that  we  mata- 
tsln  a  sniBelsat  strength  in  arms  sad  aaea 
and  alHtneae  and  advanced  awareness  la 
scientific  research  that  we  may  not 
an  open  tnvltattoo  to  attack  by 
aggreaeor  nations. 

■very  Informed  person  knows  of  the  tmpor- 
tsnt  role  plnved  by  the  Reserve  Corps 
the  Nstional  Guard  In  our  national  defe 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  tr  advise  you  that 
tt  ta  my  distinct  ImpresaioD  from  talks  I  have 
had  )UBt  this  week  tn  pret>aratian  for  this 
address  with  memljers  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  War  Pewutinent 
matters  that  thev  are  acutely  emiiw;tout  of 
the  oootriln:tlons.  tioth  actual  snd  potential. 
at  the  ettiaen  eotdfera  who  comprtse  theae 
units.  If  the  scourge  of  war  should  ever 
again  afflict  our  Nation,  the  methods  of  wag- 
ing !t  In  all  probebiltty  will  differ  from  those 
we  knew  in  World  War  11.  even  more  than 
those  in  turn  were  so  often  unrecognisable 
to  our  comrades  of  the  PIrst  World  War.  We 
cannot  fairly  expect  next  time  that  the  con- 
tinental United  States  wUl  be  spared  the 
awful  ravages  and  holocaust  of  the  eonlllet. 
The  lightning  flash  of  aegreastve  concen- 
trated attack  on  key  InstaUattona  win  be 
the  medium  whereljy  an  adroit  enemy  win 
seek  to  sutmierge  us  and  prevent  tis  from 
ever  getting  the  wheels  tumitur  and  demo- 
cratic ipst^ilnery  functioning  to  flight  an  att- 
ont  war  srhlch.  I  gueaa.  the  nations  of  tha 
world  now  realise  ts  the  only  kind  of  lau- 
guage  this  country  knows,  erben  challenged. 

For  this  reaMm.  then,  tt  Lb  particularly  Im- 
portant, not  orily  that  we  work,srdently  and 
pray  tinceaslngly  for  peace,  but  also,  so  long 
as  naked  sggr«ssion  stalks  the  globe  and  other 
countries  continue  their  milltarlsUe  prepa- 
rattoBs.  that  we  maintain  on  our  soil  s  body 
of  men  who  passionately  desire  peace  Imt 
who  also  love  and  are  ready  to  defend  their 
country  and  give  them  at  least  the  bare 
minimum  In  men  and  tn:  chines  to  do  that 
Job.  Tliese  alert  groups,  diaeiplined  aud 
trained,  even  though  as  yet  Inadequatety, 
would  l>e  towen  at  strength  la  ths  face  of 
sudden  attack. 

The  Impact  upon  a  dleorganlaed  and  natu- 
rally terrified  citicsnry  of  their  eourageoua 
calm,  bom  of  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
nurtured  by  discipline,  ts  incsleulalile. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  work  you  oaau 
are  doing  in  organ talng  tbeee  units  Is  ao  vary 
Important. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  ware  are  not  fought 
with  men  alone,  nor  scrfely  with  the  weapons 
and  tactiOB  of  former  wars.  It  Is  truer  today 
than  ever  before  that  one  of  om-  prtnetpal 
con:«m£  in  planning  aiul  spending  for  na- 
tional defense  should  be  with  research,  ex- 
perimeotatlop.  and  coUaboratlon  between 
Oovemoaent  and  indtistry  in  the  design  and 
developnaent  of  new  weapons.  The  over- 
riding impOTtance  of  this  Held  of  endeavor 
eboukt  not  iw  minhntasd. 

Another  aheotnte  essential,  as  I  view  tt, 
im.  ths  irTgi"*^***^  at  our  natlnrial 
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la  th«  unlfica  Mm  of 
only   iMciTttion 


My 

tto«   ligllUUcn 

wlilclk  IB  no^  pending  and  th«  subject  of 

I  tiM  appropriate  eongrewlonal 

It  docs  not  go  far  enough. 
If  tb«r«  to  ode  ISMnii  tbe  last  war  taugbt  us. 
It  to  tb*  IM  least^  for  •  VBlAi4  command, 
not  BicwM  to  the  field,  but  also  at  tbe  top 
level.  We  b  tf  one  national  defenae  prcb- 
tam:  We  baf  »  to  many  dollars,  so  many  men. 
and  so  manj  materlala  which  we  can  devote 
to  national  defense  without  pinching  our- 
salves  elsewliere.  Common  ssnss  demands 
that  thuae  ( toUars.  men.  and  OMterlals  be 
distributed  i  var  the  entire  defense  program 
in  acccrtUM  >  with  a  single  master  plan.  In 
order  that  ti  lere  be  no  nnnaceasary  dupllca- 
tlons  and  ait  ortagca. 

In  the  pa  It.  bearings  on  War  and  Navy 
Ospartment  budgeu  were  held  before  two 
ooogrcsslona ,  subcommittees,  each  of  which 
was  Ignoran ;  of  what  the  other  was  doing. 
Moreover.  It  was  repeatedly  stated  at  those 
hcarlnsB  thit  the  Army  estimates  were  pre- 
pared wlthojt  knowledge  of  the  Navy  eatl- 
mates,  and  "Ice  versa. 

It  la  true  that  same  sUgbt  Integration  ot 
the  two  bud  {eu  may  have  taken  place  when 
e  aiaklered  by  tiM  Bureau  of  the 
By  tbe  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Bui  even  so.  it  u  no  enHwatloD  to 
say  that  In  I  oth  the  leglslatlva  and  aaacutlve 
departmanu  of  tbe  Federal  Ooeanunant  tha 
problem  of  latkmal  defenae  waa  viewed,  for 
budgetary  p  urpoaea.  not  as  a  single  problem 
but  as  two  leparate  problems. 

There  is  i  o  Justification  for  continuing  to 
pNpare  our  defense  program  in  this  fashion. 
V»  do  so  Is  ;o  invite  both  danger  and  waste. 
Until  defence  planning  U  conducted  by  the 
services  joU  tly.  until  some  means  haa  been 
devised  whiretoy  confilcts  and  duplications 
between  tiu  two  are  au^onatteaUy  reaolved 
before  legiaiatlon  U  enactai  aai  appropria- 
tions made,  until  we  know  that  differences 
In  treatment  aiMl  seeming  duplications  are 
due  to  plan  ulng  and  not  to  chance  and  lack 
of  planning,  not  until  that  time  can  we  be 
sure  that  ie  are  getting  full  value  for  our 
defense  dol  ars.  I  hope  action  on  this  mat- 
ter win  be  '  aken  promptly. 

Finally,  ibera  Is  another  element  of  na- 
tional defeiae  transcending  In  Importance 
the  waldlni ;  of  our  potential  fighting  men 
Into  a  slngl  r  team,  or  even  the  maintenance 
at  all  time  i  of  an  adequate  force,  properly 
trained  snc  equipped,  both  on  active  duty 
and  In  res<  rve.  This  element  to  basic  and 
fundament  il  Without  It  all  aiaa  to  a  hollow 
sbell.  dastlaed  to  coUapae  uadar  the  first 
strata  «ifi  nderad  either  by  armed  confilct 
with  aaott  er  nation  or  organized  and  In- 
sidious attick  from  within.  Thto  essential 
to  p  sound  economy. 

may  fairly  and  sincerely 
differ  aa  td  the  best  method  to  accomplish 
tha  objective  of  creating  and  maintaining 
an  eeonom  le  system  capable  of  sustaining 
and  procaciag  us.  and  either  aasUUng  to 
ward  00  or  susaaaafully  carrying  us  through 
another  ■  tMttophlc  national  emergency. 
But  no  am .  It  saams  to  me.  can  reasonably 
deny  tlw  «  |tott  BMsaalty  for  the  existence  of 
luch  aa  ao  awasy.  Time  does  not  permit  of 
any  deuil<  d  dlscuaalon  cC  this  big  subject. 
but  I  say  t  >  you.  with  all  the  eameatneas  at 
my  comma  ad.  that  the  spending  and  taxing 
3ur  Government  over  recent  yaara 
eaOBot  cor  tlnua  if  this  Nation  Is  to  remain 
T\  irtbermore.  unlasa  wa  do  maintain 
s  ;rength.  we  cannot  take  the  poal- 
tton  In  the  world  which  to  both  our  birthright 
and  our  o  >llgatlon. 

find  a  war  u^l  find  It  nolr  to  r»- 

cally  governmental  expenditures. 

tb»  budget,  begin  payments  on  our 

■aticnal  debt  and  grant  some  relief  to 

b  irdened  and  harassed  people  in  all 

of  lire  from  the  mounting  burdens  ot 

lon.     The  line  of  demarcation  must  ba 

ber  rean  tha  sctlvltlaa  ot  the  Govern- 
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mant  which  are  daalrabla  and  thoaa  which 
u«  eaaentlal.  Pine  furniture  and  elegant 
drapea  add  much  to  the  looks  and  comfort 
of  the  home,  yet  these  things  are  entirely  out 
of  place  unless  there  U  something  In  the 
pantry  and  unless  the  kitchen  larder  to 
stocked  with  the  eaaentlsto  ot  Ufe  Thto 
principle  of  sane  budgetary  housekeeping 
mtist  be  applied  to  our  Oovemment  bef«e 
It  to  too  late. 

It  has  been  a  real  prlvllegr  to  me  to  coma 
here  today  and  set  forth  some  of  my  views 
on  these  great  problems.  As  your  chosen 
representative.  I  bespeak  moat  earnestly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  In  the  months 
to  come,  your  prayers  for  a  Just  snd  endur- 
ing peace  and  your  continued  Interest  and 
effort  to  maintain  the  InUrnal  strength  of 
thto  Nation  we  love  at  a  point  where  we  can 
retain  our  position  of  world  leadership  for 
the  ultimate  good,  not  only  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, but  as  well  our  brothers  acroes  the  seas. 
To  that  twofold  objective,  humbly  beseech- 
ing divine  guidance  in  this  hour,  so  critical 
for  our  Nation,  let  us  dedicate  ouraalvss  with- 
out stint  and  without  reaarva. 
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Aii  for  Greece  uid  Torkcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  JR. 

or  MTw  Toax 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  COUDERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  granted  for  the 
InserUon  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recom 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  th« 
New  York  Times  and  published  In  that 
paper  on  Aprtl  6. 1947.  This  letter,  writ- 
ten by  my  father.  Frederic  R.  Coudert. 
gives  his  views  on  the  important  problem 
now  facing  us  as  to  whether  the  Congress 
should  favorably  respond  to  President 
Truman's  request  that  aid  be  extended  to 
Greece  and  Turkey. 
Otni  NATioHAt  Sactjamr  Vxkwsd  as  Basis  or 

Pisamirr's   Rsqussr   roa   Am   to   Misdlx 

Bast 

(The  writer  of  tha  foUowlng  letter  to  a 
lawyer,  and  was  formerly  president  of  tha 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  Be 
la  the  author  of  Certainty  and  Justice  and  of 
numerous  arUcles  on  law  and  international 
relations.) 
To  tba  WKncm  or  tsb  Mkw  Tobz  Turn: 

In  tba  eatawlad  iltoiltoiliiii  that  has  artoen 
over  Prealdent  TrtinuB's  aiiilrMB  to  Con- 
gress regarding  aid  to  Oraaoa  and  Turkey, 
there  haa  been  a  babel  of  voices.  Would  It 
not  be  weU  In  attempting  to  view  the  matter 
objectively  to  look  at  the  htotorlc  back-] 
ground  to  determine  the  dominant  motlea 
In  requesting  Congreaa  to  extend  aid  to  both 
of  these  countries  to  cader  to  prevent  Com- 
muntot  Inroads  and  annexations? 

Many  feel  that  the  President's  request  wss 
oiade  because  of  the  fear  held  by  a  larga  ^ 
number  of  Americans  that  democracy,  mean« 
tag  thereby  repraatbtatlva  gOTsmmcnt  b.sed 
free  elecUOBS  UHl  all  raapsct  to  tii  isa 
for  the  rights  of  man.  might  be  de- 
Critics  argue  that  extendtog  aid 
these  countries  would  lead  ultimately  to 
Vitt«r*i«g**  crusacis  all  ow  tha  world  and 
we  are  bo  wman  JoetUUd  to  crusadtog  for 
our  principles  of  government  than  are  the 
Communtots  to  attempttog  to  undermine 
our  own  system  with  a  similar  end  in  view. 
I  todlna  to  believe  that  neither  view  c€ 
tba  problem  accurately  descrlbaa  tba  altua*  I 


tvolvad  to  an  vm- 


SIDaNT 
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If  the  Ctm- 

proponents   v  era 
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It  involvea  tha 
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|d  recoil  from  any 
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Initiative  wLibed 
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lUrloo.  haa  lived 
rid  ruled  by  every 
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sance medlatrlce  of  Europe — to  quote  Hon- 
tcaquieu's  phrase.  It  was  thto  policy,  aim- 
tog,  of  course,  prtoiarlly  at  the  security  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Empire,  which  In- 
spired Pitt  and  hto  successors  to  their  im- 
placable strosEle  against  FYench  lraperta!ian\ 
and  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government 
to  reestabltoh  a  just  equilibrium  in  Europe 
after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon."  (Tbe  Cam- 
bridge History  of  British  Foreign  Policy. 
vol.  2.  p.  S.) 

A  nation  frequently  does  and  necessarily 
oUMi  aMk  tti  own  sectuity  from  foreign  sg- 
ipwsalan  and  dominance,  through  availing 
itself  at  thto  eo-eaUed  balspoe  of  power,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  balancing  ot  power. 
Tbe  present  problem  must  be  to  transfer 
the  |ii  1 1  iiiMtoranrf  ol  power  to  tbe  nations 
totent  upoa  MsiBtatoing  peace  and  tbe  raigB 
ot  law.  Power  politics,  so  called,  to  an  inevi- 
table eoocomltant  of  toiematkmal  relation- 
ships. The  United  Nstlons.  if  It  to  to  suc- 
ceed, must  poBseas  thto  prepoodaranoe  of 
power. 

■ATIOIf  AL  SAfTTT  nrVOLVBD 

Bat  tt  win  be  said.  Why  should  we  shape 
oar  poiley  merely  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Great  Britain?  Should  we  not  have  our  own 
policy,  and  look  to  our  own  safetyt  I  agree 
wholly  that  thto  should  be  tbe  domtoant 
criterion,  and  that  our  policy  should  not 
be  and  to  not  a  conaeqcence  of  any  An^lo- 
manta  or  any  other  emotional  cause  but 
that  oar  policy  is  and  mtist  be  a  matter  oC 
American  national  safety.  Until  we  can 
reech  such  a  result  throwh  the  United  Na- 
tions, we  must  do  so  wUh  cur  own  power, 
aided  by  others  who  also  desire  peace  through 
law. 

Russia  on  the  Atlantic,  much  more  pop- 
ulous than  the  United  States,  with  modem 
aviation,  navies,  etc.,  eould  be  quite  as  moch. 
cf  a  menace  to  the  United  States  as  was 
CEartet  Russia  to  England  in  18T7  and  187S. 
Under  modem  conditions.  Russia  on  the  At- 
lantic would  l>e  nearer  to  us  than  ahe  was  to 
England  to  1878.  when  ahe  threatened  to  take 
Turkey  toto  camp. 

There  to  now  the  added  feature  that  tha 
Sovieto  of  today  are  Impelled  by  their  ag- 
greaslve  and  quasl-rellglous  doctrines  of  a 
vUlltant  communi&m.  susUlned  by  many 
"fifth  columnists"  In  our  own  land  as  well 
as  m  the  other  nstlons.  Communism  has 
bffffotn^  a  potent  mesns  to  aid  to  a  national 
rrr^"**""  movement  of  l<mg  duration.  The 
fanaticism  of  ideologic  belief  added  to  na- 
tlmaltrt  ambition  thus  render  the  Bussto  of 
today  far  more  dangerous  as  a  possible  op- 
ponent than  the  Bussis  of  the  Caazs.  whose 
governflMnt.  even  though  despotic,  was  far 
laas  attdent  and  dynamic. 

Why,  t^en,  has  there  been  misunderstand- 
ing and  perhaps  camouflage  regarding  our 
dominant  and  real  reason  for  drawing  the 
Una  ot  Communist  advances  to  Europe — in 
laoe  and  in  Turkey?  Perha{»  seme  of  thto 
touflage  was  due  to  part  to  tbe  natural 
krm  to  avoid  directly  confronting  Bussla 
with  a  challenge,  but  more  still.  I  think,  to 
the  discredit  Into  which  the  term  "power 
politics"  has  fallen.  Power  politics  has  in 
tbe  end  always  existed  among  the  nations. 
whether  to  the  days  of  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  days  of  the  glory 
of  Spato  imder  PhlUp  II,  or  of  France  under 
Louto  XIV  or  Napoleon. 

powis  or  nfroBCSMZirT  MScsasABT 

Power  politics  may  well  be  abhorrent  to 
the  moralist  and  the  idealist,  but  It  works 
with  the  certatoty  of  s  biologic  law.  and  it 
to  more  than  a  dangerous  illusion  to  Ignore 
that  working;  to  trust  to  toternational  law. 
whether  found  to  treaty  or  otherwise,  where 
there  to  no  power  of  enforcement  to  sheer 
folly.  The  United  Nations  cannot  work  tm- 
Icn  the  great  powers  enforce  that  tow;  If 
tlwy  do,  it  would  merely  prove  another  very 
complete  Instance  of  power  politics  making 
law. 


We  cannot  have  peace  while  ««  are  living 
In  fear  and  dread  of  war.  and  whie  such  fear 
dominates  our  policies.  Pear  to  the  worst  of 
all  cotinselOBS.  If  we  now  insist  upon  stop- 
ptog  aggression  along  the  Mediterranean,  car- 
ried on  through  communistic  aflUlations,  we 
can,  I  think,  assure  our  safety  for  some  time 
to  come  while  we  strive  meanwhile  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations,  so  that  right 
may  be  sure  at  tbe  neeessary  anstalntog 
might. 

I  realize  that  modem  science  has  annihi- 
lated dtotancei  that  a  poUcy  that  might  have 
been  wise  for  EnglAod  in  the  p.i£t  may  not 
apply  to  America  today;  but  it  certainly  has 
not  been  proved  that  a  power  ciominant  in 
Europe  and  In  Asto.  and.  to  addition,  holding 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  lines,  would 
not  be  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Our  only  foreign  policy  In  the  past — 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — was  based  whoWy  on 
our  power  to  maintain  tt.  We  are  thus  con- 
fronted with  something  more  t!ian  an  Idpo- 
logieal  eonlllet.  and  our  policy,  as  enunciated 
by  the  President  and  agreed  t>t>  tiy  leading 
members  at  tbe  dominant  patty  to  Con- 
gress, is  thus  based  not  upon  pi'ejudlce  or  a 
fanatic:^  devoLiou  to  uur  own  po!  Itical  system 
but  upon  fundamental  conslderiitions  of  na- 
tional serority.  That  security  today  is  the 
matastay  of  any  stinrtval  of  thi!  community 
of  independent  nattons  under  intamsUonal 
law. 

mnauc  R.  Covbckt. 

Kxw  YOBS.  March  27.  1947. 
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TWO  htinubbd  ahb  rivi  i  thojbahb  ooat. 

ICINSBS  HAVE  LOST  ITVES  SirfOt  l»O0 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  Consrress  win  act  quickly  I  am  confi- 
dent that  It  win  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  fuU  i.uthority  to  enforce 
safety  regulaticxis  for  our  nation's  coal 
mines,  authority  which  was  denied  by  a 
previous  Congress  when  it  <»nsidered  a 
Federal  mine-inspection  measure  back 
in  1941. 

With  one  very  important  exception — 
power  of  enforcement— CoDijress  passed 
a  fine  bill  then.  Let  us  now  complete 
the  work,  this  time  closing  our  ears  to 
the  States'  rights  bugsiboo— flne  weapon 
for  the  opponents'  lobbyists — and  put 
real  teeth  into  the  Federal  tow. 

I  am  sincerely  hopeful  tha*  the  special 
Senate  investigating  comnuttee.  as  a 
result  of  their  findings  a.  Ckntraiia,  will 
make  strong  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Then,  with  quick  action,  the 
proper  course  win  be  followed. 

But  if  we  delay,  bow  qul^^kly  will  tbe 
Centralia  disaster  be  forfcotten.  The 
names  of  111  coal  miners  will  have  been 
added  to  the  long  list  of  thc«e  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  a  vital 
American  Industry  withoirt  fuUy  awak- 
ening a  Nation  to  its  full  re^onsibiUty. 
Tbe  old  system  has  failed  to  protect  our 
miners  through  the  years-  Strict  Fed- 
eral regulations  with  enforoement  pow- 
ers are  necessary  to  sohre  tbe  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  herew;ith  an  article 


whi^  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  CMoJ 
Post  Dispatch,  Monday,  April  7. 1947.  re- 
viewing the  record  of  casualities  in  tbe 
coal  industry  in  the  United  States  since 
IMO. 

In  the  face  of  these  alarming  fignres. 
how  can  Congress  fail  to  act  imme- 
diately? 

The  article  follows: 

Two  HUVCaXD  AMD  FOFTT  Tboosajis  Oqal 
MiMia  Ha-.-s  Lost  Lirss  Suics  1900;  Brmaa 
Ui  DMmo  Statss  Wosst  or  Muoa  Pm>> 
otTcmc  Natiovs — Caisr  BsapoHsiaiuTT  voa 
CoNiUTioM  Seeks  To  Be  Weaxmbm  m  En- 

rOBCC&KVT   OF  SAFETT   BT   St  ATM — PmcBSL 

Laws  Lack  Teeth  To  Compbl  CoMniAMoi 
(By  Moleolm  aobbs) 

WASHDtomsr.  April  6.— Tlie  deaths  of  Itt 
eoal  miners  to  the  Centralis  (HI.)  mine  dis- 
aster hac  refocused  pabUc  attention  on  ona 
ot  the  world's  most  haTianfcuii  oocupattona. 
How  rta<cy  life  Is  for  coal  miners  is  abown 
by  t!.s  fact  that  some  260,000  of  than  have 
lost  their  lives  below  ground  slnca  IftM.  8sv- 
enteen  mllUon  more  have  been  tojured  sarl- 
ousiy.  Tbe  world  fieath  rate  to  coal 
is  running  st  about  6j000  a  fesr; 
fvtal  400JOOO  yearly. 

The  most  recent  flgtirea.  oompiled  toy  tba 
Intamatlonal  Labor  Office  just  before  the  war, 
sbo*.  tbe  risk  to  American  coal  miners  Is 
greater  than  to  any  of  tbe  other  msOor  coal- 
producing  counirica.  United  States  Oovem- 
ment oadals  admit  that  tbe  same  ratios  ttn- 
doubtedly  exist  todsy. 

The  United  States,  to  tbe  Isst  yesr  to 
which  comparrtive  data  is  available.  IflSi. 
led  five  oUier  leading  ooal-produting 
tries  to  fatal  scddents  to  oosl 
The  othtf  oountries  are  Beiglom.  Prance. 
Great  Britain,  Poland,  and  Germany.  Fig- 
ures for  tbe  Soviet  Union  are  unavailable. 
Two  other  less  Important  producing  cotui- 
tries — Canada  and  Japan — were  the  only 
ones  with  higher  death  rates  than  the  United 
States. 

C03firABATIVS  OSATB  BATES 

Here  are  the  comparative  death  rates  of 
the  6  major  coal  countries,  per  1000  year- 
long shifts  by  the  mtoers:  United  Stataa. 
4^4;  Belgium,  lil2;  France,  1.27:  Gsast 
Britato,  1.49;  Poland.  3J03;  Germany,  1.82. 

In  nonfatal  accidents,  the  United  States 
shows  up  a  Uttle  batter.  France  has  the 
worst  record  in  this  category,  with  the  United 
States  next  to  line.  Mo  figures  are  avallabia 
for  Btigium.  Sera  are  tbe  nonfatal  acci- 
dent rates:  United  States,  918.9;  Francs. 
660.2;  Great  Britain,  237.2;  Poland,  240.7; 
Germany.  187.1. 

The  death  rate  to  coal  mining  to  tba 
United  States  Is  about  seven  times  as  high 
as  for  American  industry  generally.  Only 
Poland  exceeds  this  proportion  with  a  ratio 
of  M)  to  1.  Great  Britato 'a  rate  is  2^  tiaoas 
ss  great  as  to  the  rest  of  British  Industry. 
while  the  German  rata  is  three  ames  grsatar. 
Mo  figures  exist  for  Belgium  and  France. 

All  to  aU.  Great  Brltato's  safety  record  is 
outstandtog.  Great  Britato  Is  tbe  only 
country  employing  more  workers  to  eoal 
mining  than  the  United  States. 

BACKWA3D    IK    tMViMUXttan 

Accident  and  death  rates  bear  witness  that 
coal  mining  la  dangerous  work  anywhere  to 
the  world.  Why  Is  the  reoord  of  the  United 
States  to  this  £cld  so  notaWy  badt  Tha 
li^ical  reason  would  seem  to  be  to  the  type 
and  extent  of  safety  regulations,  plus  the 
amount  of  power  delegated  to  enforce  them. 
A  study  of  oat  system  of  safety  regnlations 
compared  to  those  ta  other  c<wntries  todl- 
catea  that  we  are  bactewerd  not  so  much  to 
the  regulations  as  to  the  enforcement  of 
them. 

Ever  stoce  the  Federal  Bareau  of  Mtnss 
was  established  to  1910,  the  Government  has 
had  a  hand  to  mtoe  safety,  tout  It  has  been  a 
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Uopbolet  ■  Lojalty  Pla»— Ban  on  Reds 
m  GoTcnunent  It  Forward  Step  But 
Doe*  Not  Goarantee  Secnrity 


enforcement  power  to  vested  In 

g^eral  of  mines.     Local  prefects 

ml  le  owners  to  correct  breaches  of 

ahd  mine  labor  has  a  voice  In  de< 

corrections. 
Germany  had  regulations  which 
th!  t  In  the  event  of  oSenses.  irlne 
4re  empowered  to  close  the  mine, 
has  been  steadily  adding  to 
I  measures  since  1911.  Today 
•^here  the  dlvwional  inspector,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workmen  employed  In  any  mine 
to  of  opinio  1  that  the  general  re<fulations 
applying  to  the  mine  ought  to  be  supple- 
mented" th<  demanda  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of]  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ap- 
proval. 

lUaSIAM  BXCTTLATTONS 

Union  much  of  the  authority 
of    safety    regulations    to 
Individual  worker.     No  work- 
ed in  the  mines  \inless  he  passes 
ekamlnatlon  for  fitness.     Insprc- 
mine  are  required  .o  close  all 
workings  where  dant^er  threat- 
to  the  only  country  which  spe- 
prohibita  Intoxicated  workers  frtm 
olne  or  bringing  alcoholic  bev- 
a  mine.     There  are  no  figures 
on  death  and  accident  rates  in 
hlch    would    indicate   the 
of  its  regulations, 
regulations  established  In  1930  set 
nlnlng  offices  with  full  power  to 
saf<ty  regulatloiu  if  mining  opera- 
;o  comply.    Orders  of  mine  cloe- 
ippealed  by  management,  buf  the 
effect  during  the  appeal.    Reg- 
pnfvlde  for  constant  inspection. 

safety     regulations — notably 

^nnsylvaala.    Illlnoto.    and    New 

considered  to  be  as  good  If  not 

those  In  effect  In  Eurcpe.     Bvl- 

I  at  State  enforcement  has  re- 

nnfavorable  rate  of  deaths  and 

eoal  mines. 

Petferal  Oovemment  took  over 
4rom  the  coal  operators  In  1940. 
as  reached  with  the  United  Mine 
Federal  safety  cedes  would  be 
Thla  wculd  have  been  an  open- 
eventual  Federal  enforcement. 
■atabUahlng  theee  codea  has  not 
tiowever.  probably  because  of  the 
about  the  mines  being  returned 


hee 

mi  aes    wt 


congreaslcnal  Investigation  of 
Centralia  mine  tragedy  may  result  in 
string  tnt  Federal  legislation  with  en- 
fbrcemect  lowera.  but  It  to  expected  that 
the  old  bv  laboo  of  SUtea'  rlghU  will  be 
talesd  to  VkStk  svcb  a  move. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  R«PRBS«NTATIV1S 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1947 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  sub- 
mitting as  a  pai^  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  by  Rex  Collier,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing columnists.  This  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  pretty  well  describes  the  President's 
program  for  ridding  the  Government 
pay  roll  of  Communists  and  other  sub- 
versive elements. 

I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to 
weaknesses  In  the  Presidents  order. 
Among  other  things.  I  called  attention 
to  a  particular  weakness  whereby  the 
order  of  the  President  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  the  flies  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  be  consulted.  Thin 
order  does  not  ^ive  the  FBI  any  authority 
to  do  more  than  report  to  a  department 
head  whether  the  Individual  has  an  FBI 
record.  There  are.  of  course,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Government  employees 
who  do  not  have  records  In  the  FBL 
This  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  making  any  Investiga- 
tion concerning  them. 

I  agree  that  the  President's  order  is 
really  a  forward  step.  My  criticism  is 
that  it  does  not  step  far  enough. 

The  article  read  as  follows: 
LooPHOLxa  iw  LoTAtTT  Plah — Bak  on  Rkds 

Df  OovnNMKMT  la  FoawAU  Stit  But  Doss 

Not  Gx;AaAMTES  Sxcuarrr 

(By  Rex  Collier) 

Although  President  Truman's  program  for 
ridding  the  Government  pav  roll  of  Commu- 
ntots  and  other  subversive  elements  to  a  bold 
move  in  the  right  direction,  there  are  serious 
loopholes  in  the  plan.  They  are  loopholes 
which  should  be  plugged  if  the  movement  to 
root  out  all  potentially  disloyal  Federal  em- 
ployees to  to  meet  with  any  reasonable  degres 
of  success. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Kzecutlve  order  set- 
ting up  the  new  loyalty  program  draws  a 
dtotinctlon  between  applicants  for  Govern- 
ment employment  and  employees  already  in 
the  service.  In  the  case  of  applicants,  an 
Investigation  to  compulsory.  The  language 
of  the  order  to  explicit  in  that  respect.  In 
the  case  of  employees  already  on  the  rolla, 
however,  the  wording  of  the  order  to  so  am- 
biguous as  to  leave  the  way  open  for  Indiffer- 
ent compliance  or  evasloiu  that  could  clr« 
cumvent  the  Intent  of  the  order  altogether. 

ArrucANT  scassNiNO  spzcmzD 
For  example.  Part  I  of  the  order  states 
unequivocally  that  there  "shall  be  a  loyalty 
Investigation  of  every  person  entering  the 
elvUlan  employment  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." Moreover,  the  same  section  speci- 
fies the  type  of  Investigation  that  shall  bs 
conducted.  It  must  cover  "all  avaUable  per- 
tinent sovirces  of  information."  including  the 
filee  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgacion. 
the  ClvU  Service  Coountosion.  Amoy  and  Navy 
Intelligence,  the  Ambs  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Actlvltlss.  Slau  and  local  polios 
recorda,  former  placee  ot  employment,  educ 
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of  Federal  inveetlgatlve  agenelee,  has  neither 
funds  nor  facUltlea  to  midertake  the  huge 
taak  of  conducting  a  "full  field  Invcstlga- 
tton"  of  every  Government  worker.  Sren  the 
limited  screening  provided  in  the  Executive 
order  wUl  entaU  large  additional  approprla- 
tloru  and  the  hiring  of  many  new  employees 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

A  compromise  arrangement  that  would  Im- 
mensely strengthen  the  proposed  program, 
with  little  extra  expense,  would  be  to  direct 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  supervise 
and  periodically  check  on  the  admlntotratloa 
of  the  loyalty  order  within  the  various  de- 
partments. If  the  Commission  found  that 
some  agency  waa  not  doing  an  effective  Job 
the  dereliction  should  be  reported  to  the 
President.  8xich  pressure  from  higher  up 
might  have  a  salv  tary  effect  on  indifferent  or 
reluctant  admlntotratlve  cOcers. 


CoaoMwisi-FrMrt  Orfanixatioot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

07  tOTTISIAlVA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVZS 

Wednesday.  Ajrrti  9.  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
frwn  the  Shreveport  Journal  ol  April 
7.  1947: 

MAKB  TRK  NAMB  PTI*UC 


At  the  direction  of  the  President.  Attorney 
General  Tom  Claik  la  preparing  a  list  of 
Communtot-front  organisations  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  think  there  will  be  some  300  of 
them  If  local.  State,  and  national  groups  are 
Included.  The  information  on  which  the 
list  to  being  prepared  to  obtained  through 
the  FBI  and  the  Criminal  Dlvtolon  of  the  Jvu- 
tlce  Department,  but  the  Attorney  General 
says  he  has  not  yet  decided  whether  it  shall 
be  given  to  the  public  or  kept  secret. 

By  all  means  there  should  be  full  publicity, 
according  to  our  view — and  for  two  reasons: 
First,  in  order  that  cltlzetto  may  not  be  in- 
veigled Into  Joining  some  front  organisation 
■iMqueradlng  under  a  high-eoundlng  title; 
■esoiid.  for  the  protection  cS.  organizations 
that  have  no  connection,  direct  or  Indirect, 
with  subversive  actlrltiee.  Thto  second  rea- 
aon  to  based  on  the  generally  accepted  belief 
that  it  to  unfair  to  throw  a  cloak  of  anonym- 
ity about  one  member  of  a  group  charged 
with  an  offense  and  by  this  method  cast  sus- 
picion upon  all  having  membership  therein. 
Only  the  sorriest  of  scandal  sheets  will  print 
a  news  Item  about  a  certain  lawyer,  or  a  cer- 
tain minister,  or  a  certain  newspaperman 
who  has  been  cau^t  In  aln. 

By  the  same  token,  then.  Mr.  Clark  ahould 
aee  that  hto  plain  duty  to  to  give  the  names 
of  every  outfit  in  thto  country  known  to 
entertain  communtotic  Ideas  or  to  have  sym- 
pathy for  communism.  Of  course,  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  afford  to  do  any 
guesswork,  or  take  anything  for  granted; 
when  he  names  an  organization  as  one  guilty 
of  acting  as  a  Communist  front,  he  must  l)e 
prepared  to  fvimtoh  proof,  always  remember- 
ing that  membership  In  the  Cocnmunlst 
Party  to  not  a  crime.  Secretary  of  Labor 
BchweUenbach  recently  suggested  that  It 
ahould  be  placed  under  the  ban.  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  muster  support  for  such 
Isclalatlon  in  thto  democratic  lAUd:  that 
kind  of  law  would  be  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  Rusalan  system  which  permits  Jtist  ons 


political  group  to  name  candidates  for 
But  the  American  people  should  know  ths 
Identity  of  evoy  organ  tea tlnn  which  actually 
seeks  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— they  should  be  placed  on  guard 
against  all  such.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  no 
oommunistlo  organisation  can  last  long  In  a 
land  where  It  la  subjected  to  pitiless  pub- 
licity.   Let  them  hare  Jtast  that. 


fnMSm  DcUae  RMsereH 


Coi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or  WAsBnroTaai 
Df  TTIE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdat.  April  9.  1947 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  In- 
cluding a  very  thoughtful  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  W.  Whlttlngton  Cadle.  of 
Olympia.  Wash.  Mr.  Cradle  is  a  long- 
time resident  of  that  area  and  has  been 
a  very  active  leader  in  community  affairs, 
taking  great  interest  in  matters  of  a  pa- 
triotic nature  and  those  of  general  bene- 
fit to  the  people. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oltmpu.  Wash.,  itprfi  7,  t9i7. 
Hon.  FizB  NontAH, 

Co-ngressman,    J^trd   DUtriet,   State   of 
WasMngton,   House    Of^ee    BvOdint, 

WaahiTigUm,  D.  C. 

DxAx  MX.  Noxman:  I  have  been  following 
what  to  being  done,  or  l^t  undone,  regarding 
oommuntom.  both  natlooally  and  In  thto 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  lack  of  definite 
action  against  communism  to  due  very  Isu^y 
to  the  fact  that  there  to  no  clearly  established 
definition  of  communism,  as  It  to  being  prac- 
ticed here  and  abroad.  I  also  believe  that  it  to 
folly  to  try  to  combat  communtom  abroad 
and  let  It  run  practically  ramjjant  here  In 
the  State  of  Washington  and  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  herewith,  therefore,  submitting 
for  your  consideration  a  deflnltkm  of  eook- 
munlam  as  I  know  it. 

"a  uariNJiiow  or  comnnnsit 

"Communism,  as  practiced,  to  the  material- 
isation of  a  political  Ideology  which  justifles 
deception,  trickery,  subversion,  and  other 
questionable  methods  for  the  gaining  of  con- 
trol of  a  majority  by  the  use  of  any  means 
available:  primarily,  in  a  democratic  country 
and  its  labor  organizations,  through  the  In- 
filtration of  Its  leading  advocates  into  politi- 
cal and  economic  organizations  tmtn  they 
gain  control  of  key  positions  therein,  and 
then  maintain  that  ascendancy  through 
physical  force,  even,  if  necessary. 

"Such  practices,  being  diametrically  con- 
trary to  the  Ideals  and  principles  upon  which 
a  democracy  to  founded,  hence  communism, 
once  defined,  to  an  enemy  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  as  such  can,  and  should  be. 
declared  dangerous  and  Inimical  to  the  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  principle 
on  which  thto  Nation  was  founded.  There- 
fore lu  advocacy  should  not  be  advocated 
anywhere  within  the  domain  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  and  those  who  advocate 
it  ahould  be  declared  enemies  of  the  State, 
traitors  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  and  ahotUd  be  criminally  proeeeuted 
accordingly." 

Sincerely,  your  constituent. 

W.  WmtiutuTow  CasLS. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

at 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnron 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwiday.  April  10,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Rouse  will  not  be  in  session  on  Saturday, 
April  J2,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
passing  of  the  greatest  American  of  his 
age.  the  late  President  Pranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  I  have  obtained  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rioosd,  and 
accordingly  insert  therein  remarks  which 
originally  I  had  Intended  for  delivery  on 
the  floor. 

On  April  12.  1945.  while  the  NaUon 
still  bled  from  the  wounds  of  the  war  yet 
raging  in  its  victorious  final  months  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  sudden  passing  of 
President  Roosevelt  was  as  severe  a 
shock  as  we  had  ever  sustained. 

But  it  was  not  loss  to  America  alone; 
his  sure  hand  had  steadied  the  entire 
world. 

I  say  this  with  measured  thought. 

This  Nation  knows  now  that  it  was 
only  after  another  generation  of  the 
world's  manhood  had  been  sacrificed  to 
world  aggression  that  the  judgment  of 
another  great  American,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, in  matters  of  transcendent  world 
importance  had  been  vindicated.  But 
not  even  the  magnitude  of  President  Wil- 
son's work  was  so  determinative  and  so 
complicated  as  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt's. Mr.  Roosevelt  exhibited  a  gran- 
deur in  action  and  a  stature  of  personal- 
ity as  great  as  any  that  history  provides. 
The  immensity  of  the  arena  In  which  he 
spoke  and  fought  reduces  the  classic  fig- 
ures of  Rome  and  Greece  to  the  relative- 
ly inconsequential  stature  of  actors  in  a 
drama  of  minor  scope. 

CIVILIZXS   WOSLO   MOUUfSB   PASsnes 

The  whole  dvilixed  world  moiuned 
the  passing  of  this  great  humanitarian 
and  colossal  world  figure,  the  most  pow- 
erful personality  of  his  generation,  repre- 
senting the  most  powerful  Nation  on 

earth. 

TBS  "rotjB  nmouu" 

This  was  the  great  patriot  with  never- 
dimmed  faith  in  our  Nation  and  with 
never-dimmed  faith  in  the  idea  of  de- 
mocracy. 

He  believed,  and  made  his  belief  real 
by  his  actions.  In  peace  and  freedom  and 
justice  for  all  natlofis.  His  enunciation 
of  the  "four  freedoms"  was  no  political 
gesture— it  was  the  sincere  and  forceful 
expression  of  his  Inmost  creed.  Above 
all  things,  he  longed  and  worked  for  the 
time  when  there  could  be  that  most 
fundamental  of  all  freedoms— freedom 
from  fear;  for  where  fear  is,  there  cannot 
be  freedom. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  he  has  not 
given  his  life  In  vain.  The  world  has  not 
forgotten  that  dream,  nor  that  dreamer. 
Realization  of  his  dream  for  peace  and 
freedom  to  all  the  world  was  denied  him 
in  his  lifetime:  we  must  pray  aiMl  work 
for  tts  attainment  now  in  bis  memory. 
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_  was  especially  grievous  be- 
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•cherished  dream,  and  to 

through  reconversion  and 

the  awful  waste  of  war. 

women  everywhere,  of  all 

faiths,  as  never  before  In  the 

he  world,  mourned  for  him. 

to  mourn  his  death;  and  I 

with  us  today  in  paying 

Ills  memory,  and  In  ascribing 

to  his  unsullied  record  of 

accomplishment  for  all  the 
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XKsmum   tf  PiMiiXF  tttovom  vicraBT 
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In  fulfillment  of  our  sacred 
our  martyred  dead.  May  we 
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or  need. 


noiiroaHXP  or  lono  stanumo 

It  was  Ely  good  fortune.  Mr.  Speaker. 
to  have  kn  3wn  ttali  great  man  from  1913. 
when  he  tecame  A«lstant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  th«  time  of  his  lamented 
passing.  I  learaed  early  in  our  acquaint, 
ance  to  kiow  and  to  admire  his  tact. 
the  breadt  i  of  his  human  understanding, 
and  the  winning  personality  which 
opened  rV  hearts  to  him.  I  followed 
closely  hl<  remarkable  and  able  career 
In  the  Na\  y  under  a  great  Secretary,  my 
friend.  Jos  ephus  Daniels,  who  shared  my 
interest.  Consequently,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Na  ionai  Convention  of  1920  It 
was  naturU  that  I  should  urge  and  ad- 
vocate his  nomination  for  Vice  President. 

MOaa  !«ATZS  THX  "HAPFT   WABBIOB" 
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August.  1921.  he  was  struck 
a  physical  ailment  that  would 
cruslked  any  man  of  ordinary  clay; 
wquld  not  admit  that  anything 
him.     His  will  to  recover,  to 
weakness  of  his  body,  was  a 
iron.    Only    3    years    later, 
enough  to  attend  the  Demo- 
National  Convention,  I  heard  him 
Alfred  E.  Smith  as  a  candidate 
( isidency  wiih  a  .speech  in  which 
di  iscrlbed  his  old  friend  as  "The 
W  irrior." 
1)28 


to  1932  he  was  preparing. 

of  New  York,  for  the  greater 

was  ahead.    In   1930,   after 

show  of  confidence  in  him  by 

of  his  State.  I  wired  him  the 

of  his  overwhelming  victory 

rjeelection  made  him  automati- 

Dfmocratic  candidate  for  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  next 
President. 

mao  m  womimatiom 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Albany 
in  January  1932.  at  his  invitation  not- 
withstanding the  unfair  attacks  made 
on  him  because  of  his  physical  affliction 
I  found  him  full  of  vigor,  and  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Illinola 
leaders.  I  pledged  him  my  support. 
Prom  that  day  on  I  became  active  in 
his  behalf.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  Col.  Louis  Howe  and  Jim  Farley, 
who  were  actively  in  charge  of  his  pre- 
conventlon  campaign  for  the  nomination, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them  I  can  Justly 
lay  claim  to  have  aided  in  bringing  about 
Governor  Roosevelt's  nomination  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  at 
the  Chicago  convention  In  June  1932. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  At  his  personal  re- 
quest. I  was  placed  in  direct  charge  of 
the  publicity  activities  among  all  foreign- 
language  groups.  Inspired  by  the  mag- 
netic appeal  of  his  golden  voice,  and  by 
his  firm  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  world. 
thousands  of  us  worked  incessantly  and 
successfully  for  his  election. 

After  his  election,  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  President  Roosevelt  frequently  in 
the  White  House  to  discuss  kgi.slatlon 
and  more  general  matters;  I  found  him, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a  most  resourceful 
and  well-Informed  statesman  whose 
grasp  of  detail,  as  well  as  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  great  plana,  always  amaied  us. 

"ALL  W«  HAV»  TO  *«*«  18  fXA«" 

When  President  Roosevelt  was  inaugu- 
rated, the  country  was  in  its  worst  crisis 
since  the  War  Between  the  States.  Busi- 
ness had  collapsed.  Banks  were  closed 
in  38  States,  and  In  the  remaining  10 
States  their  operations  were  limited. 
There  was  a  run  on  gold.  Some  com- 
munities were  reduced  to  using  scrip. 
Prices  of  farm  staples  were  at  or  near  an 
all-time  low.  The  chant  of  the  auc- 
tioneer was  heard  in  the  countryside  as 
farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed.  Nearly 
18.000.000  were  without  jobs;  but  few] 
were  without  fear. 

Fear  was  everywhere. 

Into  this  panic  came  this  great  leader 
and  builder,  fearless  and  courageous, 
with  humanitarian  understanding,  with 
his  fresh  voice  of  confidence.  In  hlaj 
Inaugural  address  he  proclaimed:  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
It  seemed  as  If  the  fog  of  Tear  evaporated 
before  our  eyes,  and  in  the  famous  "hun- 
dred days"  Congress  carried  out  in  laws 
the  policies  and  recommendations  made 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Banks,  plants,  and  business  reopened. 
We  went  off  the  gold  standard.  Roose- 
velt fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  111-cli 
sheltered  the  homeless,  and  brougl 
strength  and  hope  and  confidence  to  all."' 
All  over  the  Nation  men  and  women  wei 
back  to  work,  as  the  President  set  up 
Public  Works  Administration.  Na:>inal 
Industrial  Recovery  Administra  ion. 
Work  Projects  AdminLstration.  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  ai 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mentk 

nm  EKOCNISD  TKUAT  OV  KHiaS  TO  AMI 

T^'o  months  before  Mr.  Roosevelt,  con* 
•ecrated  to  the  American  way  of  life  and  ^ 
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He  told  me  that,  even  though  he  were 
no  longer  President,  he  felt  he  would  be 
accorded  a  place  at  the  peace  table.  I 
then  earnestly  pointed  out  to  him  that, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  his  advice 
and  counsel  would  be  sought,  he  would 
not  have  that  influence  and  power  and 
authority  which  would  be  his  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Death  struck  him  down  before  he 
could  know  the  full  fruits  of  his  victory; 
but  surely  all  that  we  do  here  is  imbued 
with  his  spirit  and  his  will. 

On  many  complicated  legislative  ques- 
tions President  Roosevelt  displayed  not 
only  supreme  knowledge  and  under- 
standing and  courage,  but  patience  and 
diplomacy  seldom  matched,  and  a  polit- 
ical acumen  possessed  by  very  few. 

■IS    BBTOnON    TO    THS    DKUtmiVXIiaOlB    WAS 
MAIMTADtSD   TO  TBT   LAOT 


Correctly  to  appraise  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  amaidng  character.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
his  tremendous  preoccupation  with  the 
underprivileged,  the  oppressed — ^with 
those  who  live  with  fear. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death,  while 
triumphant  Allied  armies  stormed 
through  Normandy  and  our  own  Amer- 
ican forces  bore  closer  to  the  Japanese 
mainland.  I  received  from  (me  of  the 
President's  secretaries,  Mr.  Jonattian 
Daniels,  what  I  believe  to  have  been  his 
very  last  legislative  message. 

That  message  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vast  and  urgent  problems  of  the  war 
in  Europe  or  In  Asia;  It  was  not  a  mes- 
sage of  death  and  destruction  for  our 
enemies,  but  a  message  of  hope  and 
promise  for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Daniels  brought  to  me  on  the  rtrj 
day  of  the  President's  death  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  lu-gent  hope  that  I  should  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  bring  about 
favorable  action  on  the  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  a  permanent 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission. 
President  Roosevelt  genuinely  believed 
in  Jefferson's  principles,  that  there 
should  be  equal  rights  and  benefits  for 
all.  special  privileges  for  none. 


■  LAST 


TUASUB^ 


Mr.  Daniels  delivered  his  message  to  me 
at  S  o'clock  of  that  tragic  day.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels told  me  that  the  President  had  been 
Improving  and  was  planning. on  an  out- 
ing that  afternoon  and  that  he  wanted 
to  see  me  on  his  return  to  Washington. 
Afterward,  when  I  learned  that  at  that 
time  he  already  had  been  taken  away.  I 
collapsed. 

I  have  treasiu-ed  that  last  mandate,  and 
I  have  tried  to  make  It  effective.  It  was 
our  great  President's  last  message,  and 
shows  that  to  the  very  end  his  thoughts 
were  with  the  people. 

This  truly  authentic  Oreat  labored 
long,  painstakingly  and  untiringly  in  the 
Interest  of  humanity,  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
self-devotion  genuinely  heroic.  Moder- 
ate in  his  views,  unbending  In  his  prin- 
ciples, charitable  in  his  judgments,  be 
was  a  ripe  scholar,  well  versed  in  philoso- 
phy and  the  principles  of  sound  gafftam- 
ment  and  sodotogy  and  eetmcmilcs,  an 
Inspired  writer,  a  clever  and  magnetic 
conversationalist,    a    fatr-mlnded    and 


honorable  oppooent  In  eoDtroverv.  He 
fell  fighting  in  the  breach;  fell  when  not 
far  beyond  the  noonday  of  his  life,  feel- 
ing that  while  he  had  accomplished 
something  he  had  left  much  more  un- 
done. 


aOOSSVBLT 

AND 


WAS  A 


aCSAMIKa   or  TRB 


Rls  unflagging  energy  and  Intellectual 
versatility  were  the  marvel  of  the  world. 
He  had  explored  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  governmental  knowledge,  and 
the  confusing  labyrinth  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  was  a  plain  and  simple 
path  to  him.  His  keen  eye  discovered 
the  slightest  defect  In  the  substance  and 
form  of  every  proposal  presented  for  his 
consideration.  Fearlessly  he  turned  the 
light  of  constructive  criticism  on  every 
suggested  plan,  whether  its  author  was 
friend  or  foe.  His  one  and  only  pur- 
pose was  to  promote  safe  and  sane  legis- 
lation, and  to  prevent  the  enactment 
of  ill-considered  and  loosely  drawn  laws. 

Re  was  a  statesman  in  the  broadest 
and  truest  meaning  of  the  term. 

He  was  free  of  all  affectation,  sincere 
and  genuine  throughout.  He  followed 
alwajrs  the  path  of  duty  outlined  by  a 
conscience  that  was  ever  responsive  to 
the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  impulses 
of  true  manhood. 

"as  OOB  oats  hoc  to  so.  THC  BZGBT" 

One  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  his 
sterling  character  was  his  fine  sense  of 
justice  and  fairness.  Unerring  in  his 
judgment  of  the  capabilities  of  his  fel- 
low woricers.  he  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  give  credit  where  credit  was 
due.  None  so  quickly  as  he  encouraged 
the  worthy  and  deserving,  and  none  so 
mercilessly  exposed  shame  and  pretense. 
A  complete  master  of  the  art  of  timing, 
he  disdained  the  cowardice  of  temporiz- 
ing when  the  time  for  action  had  come. 

In  the  honesty  of  his  soul  he  could  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  man  who 
would  sacrifice  principle  for  expediency. 
Pressing  forward  In  the  fight,  as  God 
gave  him  to  see  the  right,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly took  a  firm  and  determined  stand 
on  every  great  question  of  public  policy, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  his  own  politi- 
cal fortunes.  With  full  confidence  in  his 
own  Integrity  of  purpose,  undisturbed  by 
criticism  or  abuse,  he  was  content  to  look 
for  vindication  to  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  future. 

B0O8BVB.T  WILL  STAHO  AS  BSir0'ACTOB  OT  HIS  ACS 

And  so.  when  passions  and  prejudices 
have  subsided,  when  clashing  aspirations 
axMl  eonfiicting  attitudes  have  become 
more  tempered;  when,  as  he  believed,  so- 
ciety would  have  adjusted  Itself  to  the 
nev:  order  in  which  human  rights  tran- 
scend the  rights  of  property;  when  the 
historian  in  a  noon-clear  atmosphere 
writas  of  our  present  era;  then.  Mr. 
Qpeaker,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  able, 
conscientious,  far-seeing  statesman,  doer 
of  big  things,  humanitarian,  will  stand  as 
one  of  the  benefactors,  not  only  of  his 
age.  but  of  all  time. 

I  have  always  maintained,  and  I  know 
that  history  will  bear  me  out.  that  he 
possessed  in  his  one  great  per8<maUty  the 
attrlbutea  which  made  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, JtaksoD,  lincoln,  and  Woodrow 
Ifinison  great  Americans,  great  Demo- 
crats, and  freat 


I  slMJl.  to  my  dyinr  day.  be  thankful 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  privUeg*  that 
has  been  mine  to  work  and  cooperate, 
first  with  Wilson,  and  then  with  an  even 
greater  American,  patriot,  humanitarian, 
and  champion  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
hunuuiity,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Soviel  Av  Pvww 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALxroutu 
Df  THX  HOCmi  or  RBPRBSBNTATIVB 

Thursday,  AprU  10,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoiB.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing exceipts  from  an  address  by  Sen- 
ator Own  BaBwarn.  of  Maine,  to  the 
American  Legion  First  National  Aero- 
nautics Conference.  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
March  21.  1947: 

Sovixr  Aa  Powa 

Many  world  air  routas  may  soon  run 
through  the  Arctic  la  peace  or  war. 

fcUWIshment  ot  four  weather  stations  In 
the  Arctic  this  past  year  brought  a  chsrge 
trom  the  Soviet  that  this  was  •  taosUle  and 
aggressive  set  aimed  at  Uussla. 

Sometimes  one  can  infw  the  Intentlans  of 
others  from  their  suspicions. 

In  this  light  It  Is  Interesting  to  reellH  that 
In  the  last  decade  Russia  has  sstabUstaed 
over  100  weather  sUtkms  In  the  Aretie  with 
far  more  sdeqtutte  lay-out  than  anv  on  our 
side  of  the  North  Pole. 

No  one  In  America  had  hitherto  ooosld- 
ered  theee  Russian  weather  stations  (soce 
with  four  planes  as  part  of  their  equipment ) 
as  hostile  and  aggressive. 

Rusils  has  made  crystal  dear  In  oSdal 
dedarstions.  her  intentions  of  becoming  the 
world's  greatest  power  For  example,  on 
Atigust  IB  an  olBcial  Russian  document— the 
Communist  Agitator's  Notebook— declared : 

"The  aviation  of  the  Soviet  Dnlon  eannot 
lag  behind  that  of  other  eounUiee.  On  the 
eontrary.  In  the  Interests  of  peace  and  the 
security  of  our  people  and  of  other  peace- 
loving  nations.  Soviet  airplanes  must  fly 
higher,  farther,  and  faster  than  those  of 
other  countries  *  *  *  we  must  have  the 
most  powerftU  air  force  in  the  world." 

William  Cotutney  emphatically  declares 
that  Russia  has  captured  sdentlfle  leader- 
ship In  the  field  of  rocket  propulsion  by 
taking  the  great  majority  of  the  captured 
German  sclentlstB  and  technicians  back  to 
her  own  country  to  perfect  the  projects  they 
had  already  under  way  in  Oermany.  Sweden 
has  good  reason  to  believe  that  Russia  Is  pre- 
emlnoit  In  the  field  of  rocket  design. 

The  lloeoow  radio  Indicates  that  the 
Russian  budget  for  national  defense  Is 
some  $4, 000,000X100  greater  than  our  own. 
Clearly,  a  large  proportion  of  that  budget 
Is  being  spent  on  air  power,  because  Russia 
does  not  have  a  large  navy.  A  recent  United 
Press  dispatch  of  the  week  of  February  24 
estimated  that  88  percent  of  the  Russian 
military  budget  would  go  to  the  air  force. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  reported  size  of  the 
Russian  budget  and  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  U  being  eiq>ended  on  the  air 
arm.  tt  is  interesting  to  noU  that  our  Army 
Air  Forces'  appropriation  accounts  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  President's  national 
defense  budget  (sllowlng  for  the  AAF  share 
ot  War  Department  costs  as  well  as  the  AAF  s 
own  appropriation). 
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strong  Indication  that  Great  Brit- 
ahead  of  us  in  the  promising  field 
ton.    Britain  has  captvred  the 
and  openly  boasts  that  if  we 
plana  that  can  recapture  the  rec- 
two  or  three  more  that  can  sst 
even   further  ahead.     Our  own 
.  testify  that  Britain  is  st  least 
ahead  of  us  In  Jet  propulsion,  and  our 
^tdera  are  not  prepared   to  chal- 
clalm. 

commarclal   air-line   field.   Great 

1  las    already    announced   orders    for 

liners  to  be  Jet  propelled  and  for 

liners  to  t)e  propelled  by  gas  tur- 

__eller  propulsion.    Those  planes  are 

B  taring  the  construction  stage.  There 

crdars  for  aimilar  air  liners  in  this 
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Tha  auta  DapartnMnt  ks  raltictant  to  per- 
mit aten  one  flight  of  B-as-a  around  "" 
world 

Britain  la  ftUly  alert  to  thia  sltuaUon 
la  planning  to  dominaU  tha  commercial 
routaa  of  tha  world. 

Tat  twice  in  our  gaaaratlon  It  baa 
damooatrated  that  Brtuin  la  no  longer 
to  keeping  the  paaea  of  tb»  world. 

America  must  raallM  how  rapidly  our 
power  would  decline  U  American   over 
commercial  operations  should  dwindle, 
that  la  a  sarloua  proapact  under  present 
clea  and  condltlona. 

BrlUin  with  her  aaaoclatas  In  air  develui 
ment    In    Holland    and    the    Scandlnar 
countries  and   Australia  Is  forging  stea< 
ahead  in  the  commercial  field  with  unllmll 
and  carefully  coordinated  government  sv 
port. 

Ileanwhlls  American  companies  are  st 
fling  with  each  other  and  with  a  com| 
cated   and   confusing  set-up   to  secure 
landing  privileges  to  maintain  American 
eminence  in  air  transport  overseas. 

The  lessons  of  the  American  merchant  mi 
rine  In  recent  decades  do  not  seem   to 
borne  in  mind  as  America  repeaU  In 
air  the  tragic  pollclea  that  reduced  Ar 
can  shipping  to  a  point  where  It  was  c 
Ing  only  about  10  percent  of  American  (( 
elgn  trade  and  less  than  15  percent  of  *— ' 
lean  travel  across  tha  North  Atlantic. 


This 


•triking  than  the  above  tacts  is 

that  the  Royal  Air  Force  Is  a  larger 

than  thp  AAF     The  new  budget  lor 

(or  the  1947-48  fiscal  year  provides 

itrength  of  the  British  air  arms  shall 

from  760,000  officers  and  men  in 

year  to  370.000  officers  and  men 

coming  year.    The  Presidents  budget 

proposed  a  86-group  force  for  the 

63-group   force   would    average 

.000  to  350,000  officers  and  men,  or 
)ly  less  than  the  RAT'S  force  for  tha 
Iscal  year 

connection,  it  la  particularly  alarm- 
:  jiow   that   the  administration    has 
the  major  Impact  of  any  reduc- 
the  President's  budget  effected   by 
will  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the 
.  Secretary  of  War  has  even  stated 
reductions  contemplated  bv  Con- 
force  a  reduction  from  the  &5-group 
-  a  35-group  force.     A  35-group  force 
provide  for  some  250.000  officers  and 
w^lch   Is  one- third  smaller   than   the 
_^       for  1947-18 

of  the  world-wide  recognition  that 

.  Is  absolutely  vital  to  our  security 

recognition  by  most  of  our  military 

Lhat  any  aggressor  likely   to  atUck 

wotild    carry   out    his   attack 

the  air.  the  question  may  well   be 

to  whether  or  not  the  major  Impact 

economies  shovild  fall  upon  air 


st  rength 


country 
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appraisal  of  the  possibilities  of 
may  point  to  an  entirely  dlf- 
G^ncluslon. 

afford  to  remain  the  world's 
.king  air  power. 

COMMZaCIAL  AIB  ujnB 

air  lines  \mder  the  American 
hnne  and   abroad   are   an   absolute 
of  air  power. 

production   in   recent   months  has 
2  percent  of  the  war  peak. 

requirements     cannot     possibly 
tha  aircraft  indtaatry  at  a  Itvsl  ab- 
asoitlal  as  a  rsssrvs  In  ths  svsnt 
unergsncy. 

military  flying  possibly  supply  tha 
with    world    weather    and 
and  landing  fields  that  will  bs  a 
itlal  tn  any  futtirs  eonf ^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PSNNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leal 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoan.j 
include  the  following  sermon  address 
Dr.  Walter  R.  Counenay,  of  the  Fli 
Presybyterian     Church,     of     Naihvli 
Tenn.:  

PSTVATX  PaOFCBTT 

"Thou  Shalt  not  steal."    Exodus  20:   1ft 

One  of  the  stirest  signs  of  the  weakenl 
of  our  democratic,  free  competitive  systa 
is  to  be  found  in  much  that  is  being  wrltt 
and  spoken  concerning  private  property. 

Private  property  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
way  of  life.     It  Is  a  symbol  of  sacrednc 
all    who   love   American   democracy.     It 
the  heart  of  our  free-enterprise  system, 
foundation   of  all   otir  liberties.     It   Is 
north  star  which  drew  men  from  all  the 
tions  of  the  earth  to  this  Nation,  qulck« 
their  hopes  and  aspiratlors.  shaipentng 
vrlto.    enriching    their    experience,    aasurt 
them  that  here  in  this  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave  they  would  cease  to  be 
and  underprivileged,  abused  and  forgott 
that  here  they  could  be  men.  men  with 
minds,  new  souls,  new  horizons,  new 
tlons,  aye,  the  owners  of  property. 

No  nation  in  aU  history  has  ever  knc 
such  an  influx  of  intunlgrants.     Amerca 
deluged  with  people  seeking  new  tomor 
They  did  not  come  to  us  In  order  to  fc 
They  came  to  gain.    Their   main  obJ« 
was  to  live  in  a  free  land  and  be  ov 
Hers  poor  men  could  find  lucrative  emf 
ment,  some  becomlt^  landowners  and  h< 
owners,  others  becoming  well   to  do. 
bcccming  very  wealthy.    Hers  the  fc 
could  t>ecome  the  noted,  for  in  America, 
land  of  new   paths  and  high  goals,  a 
ootUd  climb  as  high  ss  hs  dsslrsd. 

I  speak  of  thsss  matters  today  bscauss 
tlms  haa  ooms  w)m&  tnry  Amsrlcan  had  ^ 
tar  do  soma  ftindamantal  thlnklnf 


IS  trends  of  today. 
It  I  am  speal:lng  for 
EirUble  or  the  pnclfy- 

u  every  Suudsy.  I 
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paopia  In  America 
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[Then   permit  ma  to 
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[aanctlty  ol  miirrlage. 

Btlty  of  prlvatt!  prop- 

Fueblood  has  phrased 
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re  Ood  and  i  >ve  my 

It  I  must  respect  ths 

I  mtist  net  steal. 

Ian  and  an  An.erican, 

faith  in  the  sanctity 


roper ty  because  I  be- 
in  way  of  life  is  su- 
lunlsm.  which  la  our 
today  I  beleve  In 
erprise  system  Decauss 

inds  for  and  i  o«s. 

Bed  on  .   pollc;.  of  ex- 

aurder.    and    larceny. 

rogram  of  revolution 

fllllngly    break    every 

In  order  to  ach!  sve  the 

jnomlc    and    Kovern- 

sr  nations.    Stangely 

Icreate  their  new  state 

ad  larceny,  as  'toon  as 

they   imm(  dlately 

le  words.  "Thcu  shalt 

lalt  not  steal. '     It  is 

to  kill  a  Communist. 
Qun!st  to  steal  from  a 
sot  wrong  for  ii  Com- 
llst  and  steal  ^lla  pos- 
De  an  honest  CDmmu- 

an  honest  men. 
[only  be  brougtit  into 
force  and  can  only  be 
ower  of  secret  police, 
[and  the  firing  squad. 
I  equality  in  the  new 
lity  does  one   find   In 

Even   IX   It  were   hu- 

ue  equality,  by  what 
rnment  maintain  It? 
eated  through  tiurder 
talned  by  secret  police 
I  same  class  with  coun- 


BU  that  Its  way  of  life 

this  true?     Are  Com- 

Ibetter   clothed,   better 

Are  they  better  edu- 

Bged?     Dare  they  crlti- 

id  fault  with  tie  gcv- 

I  Are  communist;  c  lands 

\,  and  freer  froni  graft? 

smmunist   lands  mors 

[reports  on  Rusf;ia  over 
no  such  evidences.    I 

)rrowed  almost  »11  their 
from  us.     I  find  that 

kus  for  their  Industrial 
development.  Their 
nuiterlals  that  »nab!ed 
le  Germans.  Is  labeled 
The  advances  Russia 
traceable  to  cur  own 
under  the  free  enter- 
system.  I  cannot  con- 
believing  that  citizen- 
Brlor  to  citisershlp  in 
W*  have  all  tttey  pos- 

I  them  as  ths  mctmtains 

states  cannot  lis  sups- 
tace  the  same  probla 
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that  troubles  ui.  namely,  human  nature.  XT 
we.  with  a  better  system,  with  a  higher  cods 
of  morala.  and  with  virile  Christianity  can- 
not solvt  the  human  equation,  tuiw  can 
Russia? 

It  to  my  (^>lnlon  that  communism  is  a  de- 
oaysd  form  of  society,  and  whereas  Amartcans 
azprsss  their  social  sdvancement  In  terms  of 
private  property,  ths  Communist  mvax  do  so 
in  terms  of  promotions  in  the  party,  which. 
In  ttim,  must  be  achieved  by  means  of  In- 
trlg:ue.  "polltldng."  bootlicking,  and  self- 
seel:  Ing. 

T  hava  long  noticed  that  those  who  take 
y>ftBH«w>  and  communism  seriously  are 
slthsr  theorlsu  who  live  as  capitalists  whUe 
thsy  dream  of  socialism,  or  are  crackpots, 
frustrated  egoists,  and  downright  scoun- 
drels who  feel  that  by  overturning  society 
they  will  improve  their  own  positions.  These 
"isms"  are  breeders  of  enry.  covetousness, 
and  greed  to  a  degree  never  attained  within 
a  democratic  system  such  ss  otirs. 

6.  Communism,  like  naz!sm.  will  be  vigor- 
ous and  united  only  as  long  as  it  la  feeding 
on  the  properties  of  others.  When  the  para- 
site cumes  to  the  place  where  It  can  no  longer 
feed  on  the  host.  It  must  feed  on  Itself  and 
die.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  were  com- 
munistic today  and  Russia  had  no  democ- 
racies outaide  her  borders  to  nuu:e  the  scape- 
goat of  her  own  wWcedness.  there  would  be 
world-wide  revolutten  within  5  years  and  the 
boasted  harmony  and  superiority  of  the  com- 
munistic state  would  blow  tip  like  an  ammu- 
nition dump. 

6.  Communism  hates  oonservattrea.  and 
therefore  hates  the  business  and  professtaoal 
anU  agilcultural  people  of  America.  Why  do 
they  hate  conservatives?  Is  It  not  because 
oonservatlves  arc  those  who  are  owners,  peo- 
ple who  have  a  stake  In  the  country,  people 
who  are  not  willingly  going  to  throw  away 
their  properties  and  positions?  Only  a  fool 
o  a  crazy  man  or  a  sincere  Christian  Is  go- 
ing to  throw  away  his  pcsrfesslons  and  sub- 
stitute totalitarianism  for  free  democracy, 
and  I  find  very  few  sincere  Christians  in  the 
Communist  ranfcs. 

What  is  conservatism  after  all  but  the 
stability  of  a  people.  What  Is  stability  but 
two- thirds  conservatism.  Can  any  person 
be  creative  and  dependable  apart  from  such 
staWUty? 

What  American,  be  he  employer  or  em- 
ployee, banker  or  baker,  factory  owner  or 
farmer,  professional  man  or  priest,  miner  or 
minister,  wants  to  be  robbed  of  all  he  has, 
spied  on  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  browbeaten 
and  threatened  every  day  he  lives,  and  vrlth 
nothing  to  hand  down  to  his  children  except 
a  black  tomorrow  filled  with  the  horror  of  a 
nlchtmare? 

No,  my  friends;  communism  has  not  the 
way  to  build  a  better  world,  a  wcrld  filled 
with  happier,  healthier  people,  a  people  noted 
for  noble  character. 

Our  own  system  is  far  from  perfect.  We 
an  admit  that,  but  if  we.  with  all  tre  have, 
are  unable  to  control  the  raw  material  of 
human  nature,  what  chance  has  communism 
of  doing  so? 

n 

I  believe  In  private  property  and  the 
American  system  because  I  believe  ownership 
builds  better  people. 

I  beUeve  that  the  possessive  pronotms  are 
laportant.  I  believe  that  a  man  is  more  a 
■MB  whsn  he  owns  property  and  controls  it 
than  when  he  does  not.  I  beUeve  that  owner- 
ship Is  the  power  of  democrscy.  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  state.  That  Is  why  the  dema- 
gogue eoaalaiently  appeato  to  those  who  ace 

I  beUeve  that  ownership  noakes  man  moce 
creftUee.  Bsore  industrious,  more  stable.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  In  the  first  year  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  the  ground  was  par- 
eeUad  out  by  families  with  ths  understand- 
ing that  whatever  was  grown  belonged  to 


the  colony  as  a  whole.  It  wee  aoS  a  fruitful 
plan,  so  much  so.  that  In  the  second  year  the 
plan  was  changed,  and  while  the  families 
gardened  the  same  amount  of  soil  they  were 
toM  that  whatever  they  raised  belonged  to 
them.  That  year  the  crops  were  10  times 
greater. 

I  b<>lleve  that  ownenhtp  also  makes  one 
faUow-oonsclotis.  One  leains  a  great  deal 
about  UmsslX  in  taking  care  oX  other  people. 
If  the  state  takes  care  of  sll.  thi)  individual 
loses  much  of  thst  which  raakss  a  man  hu- 
man. In  meeting  the  needa  of  loved  ones 
and  friends  and  customers  and  '^Itlsexu  one 
learns  the  significance  of  good  government 
and  coiistructive  economy.  If  goremments 
had  to  go  out  and  earn  the  mon-"y  they  use, 
or  borrow  It  on  their  own,  they  would  do  a 
better  job  in  spending  it.  They  would  bet- 
ter understand  the  meeting  of  needs  in  a 
sensible  manner.  Government  spending  is 
nevcT  consei'vativs. 

I  believe  that  ownership  buUds  better  dtl- 
sens.  When  a  mnn  builds  he  not  only  In- 
creases his  material  poene'wlons.  le  omehow 
Increases  his  inner  possession.  lie  Is  a  bigger 
man  spiritually.  How  often  I  have  heard  men 
who  served  as  officers  in  Army  and  Navy  dur- 
ing the  last  war  say  that  the  hravest  men, 
the  men  who  stayed  on  the  Job  longer  when 
the  going  was  tough,  came  fiom  tiaose  Ameri- 
can homes  where  parents  worked  and  saved 
and  shared  and  voted.  The  picture  of  the 
citizen  who  leans  on  a  shovel  Is  a  plcttire  of 
what  happem  when  government  makes  the 
citizen  secure. 

I  believe  that  men  will  work  harder  for 
material  rewards  than  they  v.  HI  for  vague  so- 
cial ideals.  Men  do  all  right  when  they  are 
assured  o<  faithful  compensation  for  faith- 
ful work.  America,  the  greatest  democracy 
In  world  history,  the  Nation  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living,  the  Nation  which  has 
done  more  to  lift  mankind  nearer  security 
and  enlightenment  than  any  otier  nation, 
was  built,  not  on  the  commim^^  pattern, 
but  on  the  pattern  of  private  prc:perty. 

m 

I  believe  In  private  property.  Its  sanctity 
and  dignity,  becatne  I  believe  God  does. 

This  is  most  certainly  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole  The  eighth  com- 
mandment of  the  Decnlog,  vrtth  the  cypres-, 
slon  of  the  basic  idea  in  chapters  21  and  22  in 
bodus  clearly  state  God's  appmvai  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property 

Let  no  one  believe  that  the  cotnmandnoent 
was  given  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  rich 
end  powerful.  Actually  it  was  the  poor  ma  's 
welfare  God  had  in  mind.  One  Btxm  it  clearly 
as  Elijah  stands  before  the  kin^  and  de- 
nounces him  for  stealing  Naboth's  vineyard. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  steal"  applies  to  all  men. 
and  is  God's  way  of  saying  that  ^^hat  a  man 
has  hoctestly  earned  is  his  and  hat.  a  sanctity 
reeogoized  by  the  very  laws  of  Heaven.  As 
Dr.  Trueblood  has  said.  'Stealing  Is  evil  be- 
cause ownership  is  good." 

Not  only  does  the  Old  Testament  teach 
the  sanctity  ot  private  property  bat  It  em- 
phasizes the  responsibilities  of  the  owners 
of  private  property.  Property  ncust  repie- 
sent  services  rendered  u>  society.  If  a  man 
can  work  and  does  not  work  he  hiis  no  right 
to  the  secxirity  of  society  or  the  necessities 
at  life.  The  Bible  makes  no  place  tat  the 
loafer  or  the  idle,  wasteful  rich.  God  means 
for  men  to  work,  to  save,  to  share,  and  to  live 
righteous  lives. 

God  believes  a  man  should  be  Justly  re- 
warded for  services  rendered  and  that  what 
a  rnart  eams  should  be  wisely  used. 

The  owner,  according  to  Scripture.  Is  a 
trustee.    What  he  owns  Is: 

(1)  Derived  from  God  and  from  others: 

(2)  Is  limited  by  the  brevity  anCl  insecurity 
of  lUe: 

(3)  And  is  dependent  on  ths  o'sner's  wis- 
dom In  acting  as  a  trustee. 


Ood  hoMi  m  all  iisffianlWs  tar  the  v 
use  of  what  we  cell  our  own. 

According  to  ths  ancient  tribal  lews  of 
Jews  every  bum  ImMI  a  piaee  oT  dignity  wtthln 
mm  trthe.  As  long  as  he  eksfed  the  lews  of 
tte  trtbs  and  dM  hie  pert  tor  tha  weUara  ot 
mM  snd  society  he  bed  full  dalm  on  all  the 
tribe  possessed  and  stood  for,  but  wbea  he 
dlBobeyad  or  dM  not  work,  he  ooald  be  twroe* 
Into  the  desert  where  every  man's  hand 
be  tanwd  afainst  hias. 

It  Is  doobtlsss  this  anclsnt  dsy  and 
tom  which  explains  srhy  ihsrs  are  no 
in  Hebrew  for  alms  and  beggar.  Charity  Us 
Hebrew  msens  "right  dain«s."  To  hslp  eh- 
other  who  bsd  tried  and  failed  was  essrely 
doing  what  was  right,  sad  hence  no  OMn 
who  had  bcnsstly  tried  snd  failed  could  be  a 
beggar  Every  man  knew  that  failure  wee 
not  a  disgrace  and  did  not  blemish  a  man's 
standing  in  society.  Only  tboae  who  did  nos 
try.  like  the  one-talent  man  in  Chrlstis 
parable,  was  bcpeless — and  he  was  not  vrarthy 
of  any  sympathy  at  all. 

To  the  ancient  Jew  the  privHegs  of  in- 
creasing one's  pnsn  BBS  tons  was  a  sore  indlea- 
tftoD  or  God's  favor,  snc  the  Jew  raised  his 
hands  to  God  in  thanksgiving  snd  opened  his 
hand  and  heart  In  generoelty  towaixl  all  who 
had  tried  and  failed. 

Whenever  the  owners  acquired  wealth  by' 
ways  and  means  tmapproved  by  Ood  or  stored 
up  wealth  merely  to  have  more  or  forgot  the 
tMeds  of  men  leas  fortunate  or  the  safety  ai 
the  nation  as  s  whole.  God  slways  sent  Bis 
prophets  to  remind  men  tbst  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  Him  for  the  wise  use  of  possse- 
sions.  The  owner  x.iust  do  right  toward  God 
and  toward  his  fellow  men. 

How  we  need  pro'ihets  tn  America  today! 
So  moeh  of  our  charity  is  fooilahnesB  and 
morally  wrong.  We  feed  people  who  will  not 
work  and  dothe  and  shelter  people  who  have 
no  loyalty  to  God  or  America  We  pledge 
security  to  the  man  who  would  destroy  us 
If  he  could — and  we  think  we  are  doing  right. 
I  wonder  what  Amos  would  say  about  our 
day?  He  would  condemn  many  vrhose  sole 
Interest  In  life  Is  to  have  more.  Certainly  he 
would  strike  out  against  all  who  exploit  and 
oppress.  But  would  be  not  also  condemn 
our  polleles  of  soft-headed  ebsrlty  and  Im- 
moral social  legislation? 

Every  man  owes  something  to  society  and 
he  who  can  but  does  not  serve  fbr  the  total 
good  as  well  as  his  own  has  no  dslm  on  so- 
ciety be  he  rich  or  poor. 

Roger  Babson  has  well  said.  "The  body 
was  made  for  tise.  and  to  use  It  properly  Is  to 
cooperate  with  God  In  the  grand  pinT»OBe 
of  the  world's  salvation.'* 

Many  who  win  i^ree  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaches  the  sanctity  of  private  prop- 
erty will  not  agree  when  I  say  that  the  Hew 
Testament  teaches  the  same.  They  will  re- 
mind me  that  Jesus  said.  "Lay  not  up  for 
yourselves  treasure  on  earth."*  and  His  words 
to  the  rich  young  ruler,  -Go.  sell  sll  thst 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  and  to  the 
disciples.  "Sell  what  you  have  snd  give 
alms."  But  may  I  point  out  that  In  the  first 
Instance  Jesus  was  tslkinf  to  men  who  were 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  earth  as  evange- 
lists.  They  would  have  no  time  for 
ures  on  earth.  In  the  second  tnatanoe 
did  not  imply  that  the  young  ruler  had  no 
right  to  caU  his  prupetty  his  own  or  to  keep 
it  or  seU  It.  In  the  third  instance  He  Indi- 
cated that  the  disciples  ownsd  snofirthlng 
which  was  tbeir's  and  could  be  sold. 

I  believe  Jesus  believed  in  the  sanctity 
or  property  as  His  Father.  God.  did.  And  so 
did  Paul  Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  nor  any 
or  the  aposUes  said  it  waa  wrong  to  poswss. 
they  merely  said  thst  in  powsflsalng  we  must 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  claim  of  Ood  and 
ot  our  fellow  men. 

Aa  I  read  my  Bible  I  am  conadoua  that  In 
the  mind  of  God  trusteeship  and  poaaeaalon 
are  inseparable,  but  a  man  has  every  right. 
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TIM  M  M  rtaaii  btfor*  m«  to  remind  m* 
tbM  I  m  m  wort.  Th«  ■IMt  etiinda  befort 
m*  to  M«  ;b  mt  th»t  I  murt  Mtk  to  accumu- 
Utt.  for  >nly  by  io  doing  c«n  I  r«iitve  my 
fallow  m<  n  of  oirJnf  for  my  n««d».  and  only 
if  awun  ulatlng  can  I  help  othtn  1«m  for- 
ttHMM.  The  Bible  aays  1  muat  not  live  tnd 
Btrl»«  to  accumulate  merely  to  have  mor« 
than  othsr*— I  must  not  hoard!  The  Bible 
•ays  It  la  a  aln  when  I  can  Increase  my  poa- 
aaaalona  ind  my  power  to  help  others  and 
do  not  ao  so!  The  BlWe  clearly  sUtes  I 
have  a  r1  jht  to  own  and  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  take  from  me  that  which  Is  leglU- 
mately  mine. 

With  ill  Its  faulU,  our  system  of  private 
property  Is  nearer  to  Oods  social  plan  for 
humanlt  r  than  any  other  system  and  I  regret 
that  maiy  mlnUters  and  Christian  leaders 
do  not  t el' eve  so!  Thoae  who  say  that  wa 
should  u  ot  give  our  support  to  any  one  sys- 
tem abo  «  another  are  being  most  unrealU- 
tlc  and  inblbllcal.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  dem(nslrate  that  Christianity  can  ex- 
press luelf  more  openly  and  constructively 
through  our  system  than  It  ever  can  through 
commurlsm.  He  who  wlU  not  uphold  our 
democracy  and  work  for  Its  improvement  by 
dMMOcratlc  methods  Is  not  a  true  lover  of 
ChrMtlailty  and  men. 

The  SI  iety  of  our  religion,  our  homes,  our 
property,  our  very  lives,  depends  on  our  abil- 
ity to  r«tain  and  Improve  our  democracy, 
rr 
la  January  19.  and  in  this  area  of 
that   means   the   birthday    oX   our 
southerner— Robert  B.  Lee. 
It  Is  iiot  amiss,  therefore,  for  me  to  point 
out  tha ;  the  main  reason  why  Lee  relused 
commai  d  of  the  Federal  forces  and  cast  his 
lot  with  the  S3uth  was  because  he.  aa  a  Chris- 
tian an<  i  an  American,  believed  In  the  aanc- 
tlty  of   private  property. 

hat  dd  not  believe  In  slavery.  Lm  had 
Ubaratai  hU  own  slaves  before  the  War  B«- 
tm^een  t  i«  Btatas  thundered  across  our  land. 
But  Le4  knew  that  millions  of  dollars  bad 
been  in  reatad  In  slaves  and  that  no  govern- 
OMnt  ai  Ml  no  group  of  States  had  any  right 
to  Miw  mon  to  lost  that  invaatmant  witb- 
out  dui  procaaa  of  law  and  Just  eompensA- 
tlOD.  '  b  vac*  •  **'  to  daatroy  that  lnvr>t- 
laont  «  M  in  Laa'a  mlad.  nnd  in  the  mind  ol 
moat  DUthtrners,  imnMral.  It  was  not 
that  th>  South  intended  to  unduly  prolOBf 
•Uvary.  for  the  records  show  that  the  South 
WM  rap  dly  moving  in  the  direction  of  aman- 
elpatloi .  Tbo  South  fought,  not  so  mucb 
in  defei  lao  of  slavery,  in  fact,  not  at  all  for 
alavery  u  such,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate pr  >perty.  The  war  of  the  sixties  waa 
tbe  SoUh's  afllrmatloa  that  property  la 
sacred  ind  no  man  or  government  has  a 
right  ti  I  deauoy  it  without  due  process  of 
law. 
X  bo4«v«  the  worda  "mne"  and  "thine" 
and  I  pray  Ood  that  they 
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tisr  ba  m  America,  and  tlMt 
tt*  will  BO  uae  the  rlghta  of  priwM 
In  tbla  generation  that  all  gen 
tbe  open  Bible  and  tbe 
democr  ley. 

I  wajit  this  church,  all  cb\irchas.  and  our 
own  di  nomination  In  particular  to  say  to 
•n  BMi  in  all  parte  of  the  world  today, 
"Prepai  ty,  under  the  laws  of  Ood.  la  sacred." 

"Tho  I  sbalt  not  stMl."  Let  all  OMn  baor. 
Let  all  men  obey. 


BiwnoH  or  MMAJun 
HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  MHNSYLVANU 

nt  Till  MNATl  or  THI  UNtTlD  STA1 

Thurtday,  April  l«  iUvislativ^  day 
Monday,  March  24 >.  1947 

Mr    MYERS.    Mr.   President.  1 
unanimous  conient  to  have  Inserted 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
the  pending  proposal  to  extend  asaii 
ance  to  Greece,  written  by  William  Phi! 
Simms.  ana  recently  published  in  Ui 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artK 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
otD,  as  follows: 

What  It  Mkanb 
(By  William  Philip  Slmms) 
WAaHiNCTOM.— The    President    sat    In 
White  House  study.     Probably  never 
had  Le  been  so  grim.    Said  he: 

•'Not  since  Jamestown  suid  Plymouth  Re 
has  oui  American  civilization  been  in  8U« 
danger  as  now. 

"Frankly  and  definitely,  there  la  d« 
ahead — danger  against  which  we  must 
pare.    But  we   well   know   that   we   cai 
escape  danger,  or  the  fear  of  it.  by  crawll 
Into   bed  and   pulling  the  covers  over 
heads. 

"Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  un< 
nlable  fact  that  the  evil  forces  which 
crushed    and     undermined    and    corru| 
others   are   already   within   our   own 
Their  secret  emissaries  are  active  in  our 
and  neighboring  countries. 

"No  man  can  tame  a  tiger  into  a  kltt 
by  stroking  it.    There  can  be  no  appes 
ment  with  ruthlessness. 

"I  make  the  direct  statement  to  the 
lean  people  that  there  is  far  less  chance 
th-  United  SUtea  getting  into  war.  if  we 
all  we  can  now  to  support  the  nations 
fending  themselves  against  attack 
than  if  we  acquleace  in  their  defeat. 

"BISK  IN  ANT  COI7BSI 

"We  must  admit  there  Is  risk  In  any  cot 
we  may  uke.    But  I  deeply  believe  that 
great  majority  of  our  people  agree  tbat 
course  that  I  advocau  involvea  the  least 
now  and  the  greateat  hope  for  world 
in  the  future. 

"Democracy's    Agbt    against    word 
quMt  la  being  greatly  aided,  and  iiuist 
norc  greatly  aided,  by    •    •    •    tbe  Unl| 
■Utea. 

"Wt  muat  be  tbe  great  araenal  of  dem« 
racy.    Por  ua  tbla  la  an  emergency  aa 
aa  war  Itaelf." 

It  was  not  President  Truman  talking, 
waa   Pranklln    D.   Rooeevelt.    The    occi 
waa  hla  fireside  chat  of  December  99.  11 
yoar  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

PreaMMnt  Truman  Juat  aa  well  could 
thoae  exact  worda  today.  Ruthleas  tut 
tarlan  power  again  is  expanding  in  Bm 
and  Asia  and  using  tbe  same  firth  colv 
uctics  within  our  own  gatea  and  neighl 
ing  countriea. 

aoMK  oonT  oaABP  BocniNKa 

Indeed    Preatdent    Truman's    meeaage 
Congreas  last  week,  in  many  reapects. 
reaambicd    that    Roosevelt    pronouncem^ 
■•  warned  that  "the  national  security  of 
eountry"  is  involved,  and  he  proposed 
to  democradea  wherever  threatened  by 
tarlan  aggression. 

Like  Prealdent  Itooaevelt.  be  called 
America  to  make  beraelf  the  arsenal  of 
Bocracy  in  order  tbat  **we  aad  other 
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fMhta)  may  elert.  for  taeh  taxable  Twr,  %o 
•o«nru«e  the  aurtai  or  twtaa  r*MM  In  tiM 
fellowtni  manner! 

(1)  To  the  aurMt  net  hMemt  tor  Hm  nv* 
l«nt  taaable  year  he  will  add  tha  eurMs  Ml 
iMoaM.  If  any  i'ef»«>ft«d  by  htm  in  aaeh  of 
llM  (nur  precMiing  taxable  years,  If  tor  iMf 
of  the  four  preceding  takaMe  yewt,  ttM  Ml 
WM  computed  under  the  tat  MMe,  tiM  tai- 
payer  a4Jt»M  the  Oftire  flhows  as  aSMsMtf 
gruM  income  to  reflert  the  twtas  net  tneeoM 
by  taking  tbe  eMndard  deduction  of  10  pm* 
cent  nnd  the  surtnx  credits. 

(2)  Add  the  surtax  net  Income  of  the 
earliest  year,  not  to  exceed  the  fourth  year 
praeedlng  tbe  curraot  taxable  ywr.  to  the 
surtax  net  Income  of  the  current  year.  To 
this  sum  edd  the  surtax  vet  Incomes  of  the 
intervening  years  regardtaaa  of  whether  a 
return  was  filed  in  any  of  theae  yaars. 

(3)  Average  tbe  above  to  obtain  an  aver- 
age surtax  net  income. 

(4)  Compute  tiie  surtax  for  each  year  on 
tbe  average  found  in  3.  above. 

(5)  Compare  this  total  average  Kortaz  with 
the  surtazea  actually  paid.  If  be  actually 
paid  more  surtaxes  than  the  total  of  tbe 
average  aurtaaea  obtained  In  4.  above,  be  is 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  dlflerecce:  and 
if  be  itcttnlly  peid  in  tbe  four  preceding  tax- 
able years  leaa  surtax  than  that  obtained 
in  4.  above,  bis  surtax  for  the  current  year 
will  be  the  difference. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  th-'  this 
averagtng  plan  wcu'.d  bsnefit  all  veterans 
who  are  presently  esrnlng  their  first  mod- 
erate inoame  since  induction  in  tbe  armed 
aerricaa.  It  wcold  alao  benefit  tboae  vet- 
mmam  wbo  may  not  earn  tbeir  first  appre- 
etahie  Income  until  aome  years  after  their 
readjustment  period.  It  would  stimulate 
increased  investment  In  risk  enterprisea; 
thereby  increasing  employment;  and,  of 
eourae.  It  would  provide  a  more  eqwltaMe 
means  of  sortrx  detennfnation  for  tboae  in- 
dividuals whose  inrnmes  are  oontinu"lly 
subject  to  wide  fluctuation. 

Vm  only  diet tnct  ton  between  veterana  and 
other  tar.payera  wotild  be  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  permit  veterans  to  Rvaagt  Income 
over  any  oI  the  5-year  period  in  which  they 
were  on  active  duty  even  though  no  returns 
were  filed  for  the  years  while  in  service.  For 
examp>le,  a  veteran  in  the  Army  in  1943  oould 
average  his  i&47  income  over  1943.  1944.  1946. 
1906,  and  1947  A  civilian  wbo  Oied  bla 
first  return  m  1946  oould  aferafi  bis  1947 
income,  luuler  the  proposed  law.  only  over 
1946.  1046,  and  1947 

Joint  returns,  tbemaelvea,  would  preeent 
no  particular  problem  under  the  propoaed 
law  Imt  proviaioa  would  have  to  be  atade  for 
aafragatlng  ineome  when  taxpayers  ehsnge 
from  flitag  a  Joint  return  to  flllai  atngie  re- 
turns aa  Is  now  dona  la  the  oaae  ot  capital 
loaa  oarry -overs. 

Attached  to  thU  brief  la  a  draft  of  tbe  bUl 
wMeh  would  amend  the  Internal  RevMrae 
Code  so  aa  to  provide  a  6- year  moTtng  arer- 
age  plan  for  om  oomputatloB  ct  budhrMual 

AMo  aMaehed  are  two  Ublea.  A  and  B,  which 
set  fortb  oomparlaons  of  present  surtax  with 
surtax  bsaed  upon  averags  surtax  net  la* 
oome. 

Also  sndoeed  Is  an  article  by  Douglas 
Laraen  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Wortd-Ttlafram  on  March  32,  1047.  This 
appaamd  also  in  the  Wssbincton  Dally  News 
amd  other  aawsp-|^««  oofsred  by  tlM  Mswa- 
papar  Bnterprisa  Association. 

jgiienil  from  Tbe  Pinanos  and  Tax  Pro- 
pram  for  8maU  Btisinsss.  by  J.  C  Dock- 
aray.  Flnancs  and  Tax  Division.  Office  at 
Small  Business.  Department  of  Commerce. 
(Original  articls  in  PMaruary  1047  issus. 
pp.  10-14,  DomestM  Oommeree— U.  8.  De- 
partment of  ComaMTM  pfttWMaMoB)  | 

uMI  amall.  nmst 


.  botk 

M  enjoy  a 


Ufa,  ■oottomM  ewenral  te  related  to  ability 
10  frow  and  M  adapt  to  the  ev«<«hantiaf 
•sniiMMiil,  Milt  busineM  iiva*  lo  pan 
fiom  wHhin  throuth  the  reteniMii  of  oam- 
life  but  dtie  to  Im  aaaiMlnl  sittM'iMii  amaU 
hwiMM  muM  trow  prinrtpally  trem  erliMa. 
OMMii  on^Mm  iMi  i)o<  been  avittlaMo  on 
(avorabM  terms  or  in  adequate  sntounM.  For 
tbM  reaaoB  higti-tai  ratm  limit  ibe  ablltiy 
af  email  eoneama  to  oipani. 

TlM  net  esmtaii  at  miaU  bualniMn  ttuoM* 
widely  tbaa  do  thoss  ot  btg  bual* 
This  leads  to  tbe  payments  of  larger 
amounu  of  uxes  ovsr  a  partod  or  yesrs  by 
small  btasiness  tbsn  would  be  true  if  its 
earnings  ware  more  stable.  This  situation  is 
sspeclally  eerloua  for  unincorporated  enter- 
piiaea  tbat  pay  taxes  under  tiie  bigbly  pro- 
gressive personal  income-tax  ratsa.  Blnoe 
small  business  is  typically  unltMXM-porated.  it 
faces  a  real  problem  In  tliia  pariicular.  A 
satisfactory  method  of  averaging  Income  mxxh- 
Ject  to  taxation  over  a  number  of  jwars  must 
bs  dseeloped  if  businesses  witb  fluctuaimg 
oharaeteristies  are  to  be  taxed  osmparably 
witb  businesses  iaaving  stable  income. 

Ttie  article  below  appeared  in  tbe  Mew 
York  World  Telegram.  Issue  of  March  22. 
1047: 


nva-TS.%K    rax    rLut    comsaaxa — "a< 

KBTROB  OFraXP  Ot  COSKBEBS  ST  VTW 


(By  Douglas  Larsen) 

Washinctom.  March  22. — Many  Congress- 
men are  enthusiastic  about  a  new  method  of 
computlug  income  taxes  which  in  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans,  small  busin esses, 
and  others  whose  incomes  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year. 

The  plan  has  been  offered  by  the  national 
legislative  committee  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  which  presented  it  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Lsglslatoni  who  have 
studied  it  say  that  it  might  Income  tbe 
GOP's  No.  1  tax  program. 

For  want  of  a  better  name  it  is  referred  to 
as  an  "averaging  plan."  It  would  permit  any 
taxpayer,  if  he  cho£e.  to  base  bis  tax  payment 
on  his  average  Income  over  a  S-ycar  period, 
instead  of  forcing  him  to  pay  each  year  on 
what  he  earned  that  year. 

The  proposal  can  be  Illustrated  like  this: 

Jones  served  a  year  in  the  Army  and  had 
no  taxable  income  to  report.  His  first  year 
In  civvies  be  started  a  little  businesa;  his  net 
income  was  t2.600  and  his  incom<!  tax  t510. 
The  next  year  business  improved;  tie  toe*  out 
$6,000  net.  and  bis  tax  ia  $1,100.  The  third 
year  as  a  civilian  brought  him  WJJ600  net. 
on  which  he  must  pay  $1J10.  And  on  tbe 
fourth  year's  $10/X)0— tbe  business  now  being 
establiabed  and  prospsring— bs  roust  sbaU 
out  $3440. 

Dwlng  thsM  6  yean  be  baa  earsied  a  total 
of  026X00  net  aad  bM  paid  a  toui  of  Ot^OOO 
In  ItiooBM  tax. 

Under  tbe  VPW's  "averaging  plan"  he 
would  average  the  S  yean'  net  ineome  at 
$6,000  a  year,  on  which  the  tax  vrauld  be 
$1,100  a  year.  Tbla  would  total  $6,600  and 
wve  blm  $6i0  ever  tbe  period. 

Another  example  would  be  an  author,  wbo 
spsnt  3  ysara  in  service  and  then  3  yeara 
writing  a  book.  During  theee  4  yeara  he  baa 
no  taxable  income  and  peya  no  tax.  During 
the  fifth  year  he  completes  and  aells  tbe  book, 
it  Is  published,  and  makes  s  bit,  and  be  takes 
\n  $36,000  net. 

The  present  law  permits  him  to  oonsMer 
tbe  2  years  of  writing  and  distribute  his  in- 
come over  that  period.  But  tbe  proposed 
law  wo«M  lake  account  alao  of  tbe  3  years 
in  the  Army  and  let  blm  spUt  bU  $364W0  five 
ways,  paying  06,600  in  aU. 

The  privilege  of  apreading  Income  like  tbM 
M  rastrteted  now  to  a  few  aeaea.  such  as  au- 
thora.  artMM,  mvontoia.  wbo  work  for  soois 
tlms  and  than  reap  their  reward  aU  at  ooes. 

It  doss  not  apply,  as  ths  propossd  Mw 
to  bmebaU  pUyen,  moeM  aad 


vlio  woit  tewt  fear,  aro 
paid  at  oaee.  but  have  peat  earMUona  la  la- 
come  fram  yaiff  to  year. 
Aa  $im$0Mi>  Um  plan  wam  pitralii  a 

*lmoving  avataia.**  That  la.  the  taxpigfer  aaeti 
year  eouM  aearata  la  the  ta«  «  yearn  tt  tlMt 

would  reduee  hie  tat,  Iwvevar  he  may  have 
mod  the  prrvious  year,  Of.  If  he  chose,  he 
could  Ignore  the  average  aad  eoasidsr  oiUy 
hla  curre*^t  ineome. 

If  tbe  takpayer^  MMaaa  aiouM  dnp  mate- 
rially, by  aeeragtaf  la  «ka  Msl  «  years,  be 
could  get  a  refund. 

John  C.  Willis maoa.  a  VFW  spokiMMM. 
who  presented  the  plan  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  sxpialnad  tu  purpose  like 
this: 

"Veterans,  as  a  group,  will  experience  wide 
fhwtuations  in  their  Incomes  for  the  ne«t  few 
years  of  readjtntment.  The  praaent  ineoma- 
tax  system  is  designed  for  persona  wboss 
income  is  fairly  steady  from  year  to  year. 
TbU  averaging  plan  wUl  make  it  poaslMe  for 
persons  to  balance  lean  yeajcs  witb  good 
years." 

A  recent  poll  of  leading  tax  experts  re- 
vealed that  86  percent  favor  some  system  of 
averaging  yearly  earnltigB.  But  previously 
soggeeted  plana  have  been  rejected  fo«r  one 
reason  or  other. 

Author  of  tbe  VFW's  plsn  is  Ricbard  A. 
Mullens,  tax  attorney  and  former  Army  cap- 
tain, who  served  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
n  Be  Is  special  tsx  consultant  to  the  VTWi 
netional  le^lative  committee.  He  has 
worked  on  his  plan  for  some  years. 

Tabli  a.— Comparison  of  present  surtax  wlVl 
surtax  based  upon  average  surtax  net  in- 
come 
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Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.   Speaker.   It   Is  not 
because    Russia    is    communistic,    but 
rather     aecause     her     communism     is 
aggressi\e.   that   we   concern   ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  her  neighborhood. 
■MUtal  Q'-eece  and  Turkey.    We  can- 
not ded  le  for  the  Russian  people  what 
form   of   government   they   shall   have. 
Our  fore  Ign  poUcy  has  never  been  based 
upon  int  erventions  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple of  oher  nations  to  prefer  our  sys- 
tem.    W  e  would  not  be  abandoning  this 
policy  tc  intervene  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  p  -esent  difficulties.    The  problem 
Is  simpl<  enough  if  we  regard  the  lessons 
of  histoi  y  concerning  aggressions.   Even 
under  tl  le  old  methods  of  transportation 
and  waifare,  we  found  oiu*  national  in- 
terests i  ivolved  in  European  aggressions. 
The    coitagtons    spread    more    rapidly 
than  ev(  r  under  modern  conditions,  and 
Athens  s  less  distant  from  Washington 
than  so  ne  cities  of  South  America  em- 
braced  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Presi<  ent  Monroe's  famous  message  of 
1823  coi  itemplated  the  same  type  of  po- 
tential I  iggressions  we  are  witnessing  to- 
day. What  logic  would  there  be  in  com- 
mitting our  resources  to  the  defense  of 
Um  Wet  tern  Hemisphere  to  preserve  our 
froedon  but  to  neglect  a  defense  of  the 
Norther  i  Hemisphere  for  the  same  pur- 
poie?  Greece  is  very  much  Involved  In 
the  stifcteglc  areas  of  our  Northern 
Hemispiere  and  for  that  reason  the 
Trumar  doctrtne  logically  grows  out  of 
our  traditional  policy.  It  would  be  In- 
accurats  obviously,  to  regard  the  two 
doctrin  !S  as  one  but  basically  they  have 
the  san  e  purpose,  that  of  defending  our 
own  Nstlon  and  its  free  Government. 

Unde  •  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
quote  t  le  following  pertinent  passages 
from  tlie  address  of  President  Monroe 
which  Constitute  his  famous  doctrine: 

bope  h«s  been  long  entertained, 
on  tbe  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks. 
y   woa;d   succeed   in    tiielr   contest. 
their  equal  station  among  the 
>f  the  earth.     It  la  believed  that  the 
Tlllzed  world  Ukes  a  deep  Interest 
welfare     Although   no  power   has 
m  their  favor,  yet  none,  according 
nformatlon.  han  taken  part  against 
rhelr   cause   and    their    name   have 
them  ttmm  daasM*.  which  might, 
have  overWhdBWd  any  other  people, 
calculations  of  tntOTMt.  and  uf 
with  a  view  to  aggrandisement, 
i^ngle  ao  much  In  the  transactions 
M«m  to  have  bad  no  effect  In  re- 
tbna.     From  the  facts  which  have 
our  knowledge,  there  la  good  cava* 
that  their  enemy  baa  lost  fore^wr 
over  them:   that  Oreeca  wlB 
an  Independent  nation.    That 
olM*ln  that  rank,  la  the  object  of  our 
wishes. 
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It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
last   session,   that   a  great   effort   was   tl 
making  Va  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Impr 
the  condition  o<  the  people  of  thoee  coi 
tries,  and  that  It  appeared  to  be  conduct 
with     extraordinary     moderation.     It     m 
scarcely   be  remarked,  that   the  restilt 
been,  so  far.  very  different  from  what 
then  anticipated.     Of  events  in  that  qui 
of  the  globe,  with  which  we  have  so  ml 
Intercourse,  and  from  which  we  derive  ' 
origin,  we  have  always  been  anxious  and 
terested    spectators.     The    cltlxens    of 
United  States  cherish  sentiments  the  m< 
friendly,  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  haj 
neas  of  their  fellowmen  on  that  side  of 
Atlantic.    In  the  wars  of  the  Kuropean 
ers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves, 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  - 
port  with  our  policy  so  to  do.     It  Is 
when   our   rights  are  Invaded,  or  serlot 
menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries,  or  ms 
preijaratlon     for     our     defense.    With     t 
movements  In  this  hemisphere,  we  are. 
necessity,  ttore  Immediately  connected,  r 
by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
lightened  and  Impartial  observers.     The 
lltical  svstem  of  ..he  allied  powers  is  esi 
tlally  dtderent.  In  this  respect,  from  that 
America.     This  difference  proceeds  from  tto 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governmenl 
And  to  the  defense  of  our  own.  which  V 
been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  bl< 
and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wlsdc   » 
their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  und 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  fclicll 
this  whole  Nation   Is  devoted.     We  owe 
therefore,   to  candor,   and   to  the   amlci' 
relations  existing  between  the  United  Sti 
and  those  powers,  to  declare,  that  we  she 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
tend   their  system   to  any   portion   of   tl 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  " 
safety     With   the  existing  colonies  or^ 
pendencies  of  any  European  power,  we  * 
not  Interfered,  and  shall  not  Interfere, 
with   the  governments   who   have   decli 
their  independence,  and  maintained  It. 
whose  Independence  we  have,  on  great  ( 
slderatlon.  and  on  Just  principles,  acknoi 
edged,  we  could  not  view  any  Interposlt' 
for  the  purpose  of  opprctslng  them,  or  c 
trolling.  In  any  ether  manner,  their  destli 
by  any  European  power.  In  any  other  Ugl 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  uofrlenf 
disposition  toward  the  United  States, 
the  war  between  these  new  governments  ai 
Spain,    we   declared   our   neutrality   at 
time  of  their  recognition,  and   to   this 
have  adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhei 
provided   no  change  shall  occur,  which, 
the  Judgment  of  the  competent  authorltl 
of    this   Government,    shall    make    a    corf 
spondlng  change,  on  the  part  of  the  Unit 
States,  Uidlspensable  to  their  aacurlty.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  of  PresK 
Monroe  give  force  and  meaning  to 
recent    editorial    comment    of    R< 
Drummond    In    the    Christian    Scii 
Monitor: 

It  Is  altogether  tiseful  that  there  Is  a  wl 
agreement  on  what  the  Gtovemment's 
to-free-peoples    policy    really    means, 
difference  U  that  the  evils  which  lU     . 
nents— mostly  the  extreme  prewar  IsolatM 
l8t£— attribute  to  the  policy  are.  In  the  Jt 
ment  of  lU  supporters.  lU  real  virtues. 

Its  opponenu  say  they  are  against 
Greece  and  Turkey  because  It  means  cs 
tto  liooroa  Doetrina  to  th«  Medl  terra 
baeauM  It  Is  aqulvalant  to  peacetime  li 


ax  lent 


Its  supportara  are  for  aid  to  Greece 
Turkey  bacauaa  they  believe  the  Monroe 
trine  must  be  carried  to  the  liedlterra 
t    the  fronUe*-  of  frae  peoples:  becauaa 
believe  that  tinlesa  freedom  la  defended  wl 
It  la  at  stake  a  chain  of  eventa  wiU  ba  sat  | 


Ka  lU  defensa  nearer 
I  vastly  more  perilous, 
the  Western  Herni- 
as an  Instrument  of 
trument  of  Imperlal- 
^d  by  a  free  people  to 

Doctrine    embodies 

to  accomplish   the 

lodern  fulfillment  of 

Ucy  carried  out  on  a 

lemand. 


I  Nation :  Arbor  Day 
LKS 


STEFAN 

VSKA 

lEPRESKNTATlVES" 

iprU  9.  1947 
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■man  man's  faUh  In  freedom  as  his 
voik-wom  hands  readi  up  in  prayer  to 
Ood. 

The  history  of  tree  irtanting  in  Ne- 
bradta  goes  back  beyond  written  record. 
Arcbeologists  tell  us  that  a  group  of 
early  farmers  who  Uved  in  almost  all  of 
the  river  valleys  of  Nebraska,  except  in 
the  shadow  oX  the  eastern  Missouri 
Hirer  bluffs  had  learned  the  aecret  d 
planting  trees  to  protect  their  crops  from 
the  elements. 

Manael  Lisa,  who  came  uprtrer  from 
St.  Louis  in  1807  to  trade  in  furs,  landed 
on  Nebraska  soil  near  the  present  site 
of  Omaha.  On  his  rafts  be  brought 
cattie.  hogs,  poultry,  squash,  lima  beans, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  He  also  brought 
small  trees.  He  planted  for  himself. 
TK.  he  had  brought  more  than  he  needed 
for  his  own  use  and  he  gave  of  his  bounty 
freely  to  the  Indians  who  greeted  him 
upon  his  arrival.  Not  only  did  he  give  to 
the  Indians.  He  told  them  how  to  plant 
these  new  crops,  how  to  care  for  them, 
and  how  to  plant  trees. 

Other  planters  followed  Manael  Lisa, 
the  anlcnown  "Johnny  Appleseeds"  of  the 
Midwest.  So  widespread  Lad  become  the 
lore  of  planting  trees  that  when,  in  1832, 
eastern  Nebraska  was  visited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  artist.  George  Cat- 
Itn,  he — CatUn— could  describe  what  once 
had  been  a  treeless  prairie  as  "every- 
where covered  with  beautiful  green  tnrf 
and  with  occasional  patches  and  dusters 
of  trees." 

Prom  Michigan.  Indiana.  Kentucky. 
and  Missouri  settlers  poured  into  Ne- 
braska. To  some  finding  a  home  in 
Nebraska  was  an  accident.  A  broken 
prairie-schooner  wheel;  an  Indian  at- 
tack; the  loss  of  a  team  of  horses:  a 
family  could  go  no  farther.  They  built 
■od  houses,  traded  with  the  friendly 
Indians,  collected  wild  plants,  and— 
somehow— existed  throogh  the  winter, 
fully  intending  to  to  on  in  the  spring. 
But  instead  they  learned  to  love  the  land 
and  stayed  on  to  prosper.  More  pur- 
poseful settlers,  intent  on  building  per- 
manent homes  in  the  new  country, 
brought  plants  and  tree  sets  with  them. 
Some  of  these  far-bought  trees  flour- 
ished; more  died.  Still  such  was  tha 
spirit  of  the  undaunted  pioneer  that  he 
and  his  family  kept  on  fighting  to  make 
a  garden  out  of  a  wlldemesb. 

EKiring  the  1840's  and  the  1650*8 
friends  gave  friends  tree  sets  as  presents 
on  birthdays  and  holidays.  Tree  trad- 
ing became  almost  as  common  as  horse 
trading  on  the  Nebraska  frontier. 
Trees  and  the  products  of  trees  occu- 
pied a  place  of  honor  at  the  first  Ter- 
ritorial fair  tn  1859.  Under  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1882.  inducements  were  held 
out  to  tree  planters.  A  claim  could  te 
proved  more  quickly  if  there  was  evi- 
dence of  a  grove  or  the  planting  of  trees 
along  section  or  boundary  lines. 

In  the  spring  of  IMS.  a  Nebraska  pio- 
neer. Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  in  writing  of 
another  pioneer,  said: 

He  la  constantly  stlddng  the  ctittingB  or 
roots  of  fndt  or  forest  trees  into  the  gnmnd. 
When  he  Is  not  doln^  this.  In  the  firoper  sea- 
son, he  Is  using  a  pair  of  shears  Ingenloaaly 
faatenad  on  a  long  pde  and  opeimted  with 
a  string.  In  trimming  the  limbs  of  the  tan 
traaa.  which  his  own  hand  planted,  that  have 
grown  out  of  his  reach.    One  of  theae.  tha 


king  at  euifeuuwooAi,  wbieh  araaa  fnas  a 
f*****i"  vt  a  Mwih  of  tmt  of  thnaa  traaa  *  •  • 
ia  •bna*  U  years  at  aga.  It  stands  «C  feat  tn 
Its  aiiNeiiaitaau  stoektnei.  and  ■aaaoraa  a* 
ilia  buu  m  Inehea  In  drcvafetaaea.  Bat 
his  (mlt  growing  la  tha  graat  tHlng.  Ba 
already  ralaas  parbaa  for  market  and  hla 
applaa  will  ba  eoimtad  thla  fau  toy  linndradi 
or  biMhels. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ndaraaka 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  organ- 
ised in  1869.  Interest  In  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees  as  w^  as  the  irianting  of 
shelter  trees  was  at  high  pitch.  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  who  was  to  become  the  third 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Nebraska  City  orchardist.  J.  H.  Masters: 
Editor  Robert  W.  Furnas;  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Oliver  P.  Mason  were  among  the  so- 
ciety's 23  charter  members. 

To  J.  Sterling  Morton  goes  the  honor 
of  giving  Arbor  Day  its  name.  As  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture, he  offered  the  following  resolution 
on  January  4.  1872: 

Ueaolved.  That  Wednaaday.  tiM  lOtb  tey  of 
A|a11  1873.  be.  and  the  aama  la  liaraby,  aapa- 
dally  aet  apart  and  conseerated  for  traa 
planting  In  the  State  at  Nebraaika.  and  tha 
State  board  at  agrlealtara  baraby  names  It 
Arbor  Day;  and  to  urge  upon  tha  people  at 
the  State  tha  vital  Importance  of  tre^  plant- 
ing herebr  offer  a  special  premium  ctf  tlOO 
to  tba  agrleoltoral  society  of  that  county  In 
Nebraska  which  ahall.  upon  that  day,  plant 
properly  the  largest  number  of  trees;  and  a 
farm  library  of  $25  worth  of  books  to  that 
person  who.  on  that  day.  shall  plant  properly, 
In  Netiraska,  the  greatest  number  of  trees. 

That  reaolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

As  the  immediate  result  of  that  first 
of  an  Artxnr  Days,  over  oat  million  trees 

were  planted.  Nor  was  this  a  false  start. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  approxi- 
mately S80.000.000  trees  and  vines  were 
set  cut  in  Nebraska  during  the  12  years 
following  that  first  Arbor  Day.  Today, 
Nebraska  observes  Arbor  Day  on  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  April  and  this— Arbor 
Day.  1947— is  the  diamond-Jubilee  ob- 
servance, the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  first  Arbor  Day. 

In  the  1930's  we  talked  a  lot  and  lis- 
tened to  a  lot  of  Ulk  about  shelter  belts. 
In  advocating  this  boon  to  the  farmer, 
many  considered  it  something  new — a 
practical  movement  to  enridi  the  soil,  to 
protect  the  crops,  and  to  beautify  the 
land.  Actually,  it  represented  a  return 
to  one  of  the  basic  agricultural  princi- 
ples which  had  helped  to  make  Nebraska 
great  in  farm  production.  The  early  In- 
dian farmer  of  the  Republican  River 
people.  Manuel  Lisa.  J.  Sterling  Morton- 
all  contributed  to  it.  But,  as  in  all  great 
gifts  to  mankind,  it  was  the  "small  man," 
the  forgotten,  the  unknown,  who  dared 
fire  and  flood,  blizaard  and  brutality,  to 
mxAA  disaster  Into  destiny.  In  Its 
noblest  sense.  Arbor  Day  is  Nebraska's 
enduring  monument  to  the  "little  man." 

Some  years  ago.  I  planted  a  white  pine 
on  the  Capitol  grounds.  That  tree  had 
been  sent  to  me  by  Sterling  Morton.  Jr. 
from  the  Morton  arboretum  in  Illinois. 
I  hoped  that  this  tree  might  eventually 
take  the  place  of  that  one  which  had 
been  planted  by  the  late  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  which  had  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  expanding  depart- 
ment. I  think  Mr.  Morton  must  have 
understood  the  meaning  of  my  act  for 


I  was  thinking  of  his  words  while  I  turatd 
the  earth: 

Tha  eulUvatlon  of  Howars  and  traaa  la  tha 
culUvatloa  of  tha  good,  tha  baaottfui.  and 
tha  ennobling  in  man.  and.  for  ana.  I  vlah 
to  aea  this  culture  bacoma  univecaal  In  tha 
State. 

Aitxn*  Day  1947  has  a  message  to  the 
community.  Che  State,  the  Republic,  and 
the  worid.  Through  Arbor  Day.  Ne- 
braska's unknown  planters  down  through 
the  years,  speak,  saying.  '*To  destroy  Is 
eviL  To  cause  to  grow  Is  good.  Yes- 
terday's planting  is  the  harvest  of  to- 
morrow." 


Tae  LSieBuial  NeouBatiea 


XXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PEifK sTivama 

IN  THB  SENATE  OT  THB  UNITED  STATX8 

Thttrsday.  AprU  10  (iegisiatUfe  da^  o/ 
Mondaa.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RaoaaD  pn  editorial 
entitled  "Confirm  Ulienthal."  which  Ap- 
peared In  the  Pittsburgh  Preas  of  AprU  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in  the  Rsooo. 
as  follows: 


Oavid  LUlanthal^  oppoaanta  hava  <lana 
thair  wont  and  have  baaa  outvoted.  It  la 
not  Uk^  that  on  any  oihar  taat  thay  «an 
show  graatar  atrangth  than  on  tha  Sanata^ 
«a  to  tS  rajaetlao  yesterday  of  tha  motlOD 
to  asBd  tha  nnmlnatton  back  for 
oonmlttea  tnvsatlgatton. 

So  tha  Senate  abauM  get  along  with 
buainaas  now.  proaiptly  oonftm  Mr.  LUloi- 
thai  and  tha  other  Domlaaaa  Mr  tha  atomlo 
Biargy  oomnuaBioB. 

It  ahoDld  do  that  to  anahla  tha  OnMni»> 
alon  to  work  unmniaatart  ta  tha  davatopmant 
of  atomic  tnargy,  kaap  ahead  of  tha  raat  of 
tha  world  and  thua  advance  our  national 
aacurlty.  And  to  enable  the  Senate  Itaalf  to 
devote  Its  attentton  to  ooatrovarslaa  of 
subataaoa. 


DnpesalafWarR 


SXTENSICnf  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


or  lowa 


ATXVn 


Of  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  AprU  10.  1947 

Ifr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remazks  in  the 
Rxcoas.  I  include  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
by  Drew  Pearson  of  recent  date,  and  my 
answer  to  a  letter  from  a  good  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  George  R  Neff  of  Avoca.  it 
being  the  only  letter  I  have  received  from 
my  district  concerning  the  Pearson  edi- 
torial I  feel  that  in  fairness  to  an  this 
explanation  must  be  made  of  the  iawe  to 
the  American  people. 
[From  the  Dea  Molnas  (Iowa)  Baglatar  aatf 
TMbane  of  March  ».  IMT] 
Roosnto 

Hie  fur  Is  flying  backstage  over  another 
fast  housing  d^a  In  big  real  estate  lobbylste 
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B.  ItBV. 


I  WIDld 

bmse 


vete'ans 


U 


Wlnut.  low. 
Ctaoaoi:  Tbe  Drew  Pearson  attack  on 
WoLcorr   and  myself   Is  Jtist 
•sample  of  the  unfair  uctlcs  used 
radical  grcupc  here  in   a  well* 
program  to  discredit  Congressmen 
not   go   slong   with    Oovemment 
and  control  of  everything 
ire   the   true   facts  about   the   war 
lasue.    The  Federal  Public  Hoxuing 
tor  asked   us   to  give   them   the 
to  dispose  of  war  housing  undar 
have  cooked  up  whereby  mutual 
corporations  would  b*  (crmed  by 
occupants  In  these  war  housing 
Most  of  these  tenants  are  nonvet« 
rhe   present  occupants   under   that 
then  have  first  priority  to  buy 
they  now  occupy,  whether  they 
or  not.    They  are  to  pay  10  per- 
cash   and   pay   the   balance   over   a 
period      Thus  keeping  the  Oovem- 
busineas  and  In  virtual  control  of 
for  the  life  of  the  contract. 
efmmittees  unanimously  opposed  that 
very  good  and  definite  reasons.     In 
of  all  surplus  property  the  Con- 
Id  In  the  laws  now  on  the  stat- 
veterans  should  have  priority  over 
to  purchase   surplus   property. 
FPHA    ofllclals   contend    It    Is    not 
fair,   nor   feasible   to   give   veterans 
In  this   liutance.     To  this  conten- 
my  colleaguea  nor  1  can  agree 
we  ao  Informed  the  FPHA. 

as  do  most  of  the  menribers  of 
that  veterans  should  have 
ege  of  a  flO-day  period  to  purchase 
direct  from  the  Oovemment.  so 
the  bid  price  Is  at  least  75  percent 
i^pralsed  value  al  the  property.    Cer- 
:he  veteran  who  aerTed  his  country 
comparable  small  pay  In  relation  to 
worked  In  defense  plants,  should 
advantage.    And  I  am  certain  that 
of  the  American  people  too. 
ire  have  substantial  Information  that 
of  tbe  cities  in  vbhicb  these  housing 
are  located,  if  given  an  opportunity 
»  would  purchase  tt^ese  projects  in 
a  responsible  price  and  dispose  of  the 
a  reasonable  price  to  veterans  on 
•re  satisfactory   to   the   in- 
tlM  individual  veteran.     All  recof- 
^Urans"  organization  representative* 
I  haw  talked  are  in  full  agreement 
poattion  taken  by  us. 
irivate  lending  institutions  in  the  re> 
reas  where  theee  projects  are  lo- 
ready  and  anxious  to  furnish  the 
eapttal  to  the  veterans,  either  by  a 
Ifoan  or  by  FHA  loans,  which  ever  ar« 
upon  between  th«  veter»n  •nd  th« 
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lending  inaUtutlon,  whether  the  purcl 
are  made  direct  from  the  Oovemment  or 
lir.  inilon  llyer.  Director  of  FPHA. 
■ured  us  at  a  duly  called  Joint  meeting 
the  ffwp>t*"g  and  Currency  Committee,  br- 
ed by  Congreeaman  Wolcott.  and  the  8 
ecmmittee  on  Oovemment  Corporatlc 
Houee  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
am  chairman,  that  he  would  abide  by  o« 
decision  because  the  law  now  in  effect  fo 
the  disposal  of  theee  war  hoxuing  project 
was  not  too  plain.  Therefore,  he  did  n< 
want  to  dUpose  of  them  until  we  had  lookc 
into  the  matter.  So.  after  due  consideratlc 
of  our  Joint  committee,  we  unanimc 
adopted  th«  following  reeolutlon: 

"It  U  the  Mnse  of  this  Joint  eommitt 
that  sales  of  permanent  war  housing  unt 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  ' 
limited  to  such  tranasctlons  as  will  return 
proceeds  of  the  sale*  in  cash  to  the  gen« 
fund  of  the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  8Ut«a 
the  time  of  the  consummation  of  the  sale* 
We  hoped  that  the  effect  of  thU  resolutt 
would  be  to  hold   the  duposal  program 
abeyance  until  the  Banking  and  Currei 
Committee  could  have  hearings,  and  tli 
write  a  biU  which  would  be  in  plain  undi 
sundable  language  and  be  a  sound  pract" 
disposal  plan,  and  one  that  would  give  jui 
to  the  veterans.     The  commlttae  will  st 
hearings  within  the  next  10  day*  »nd  we  h< 
to  have  the  bill  made  law  within  the  next 
days.  If  possible. 
With  kindest  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ban  F.  Jensim. 


Tke  F'mkl  Prodact  Is  What  Coantf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOU( 

or  CAUFoamA 
IN  THB  HOUSl  OP  RKPRBSSNTA1 
Thursday.  April  10.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mr.  speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
RicoRO.  I  Incmde  the  following  editoi 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 

TKi  FWAL  Pwaovct  la  What  Couki* 
(By  Kyle  Palmer) 

Wher.  Republican  majorities  we.  e  retui 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  to  the 
Uonal  HouM  <d  B«pf  inUtives  in  1946  tt 
was  general  •gr^emant  among  Democrats 
Republicans  sllke   that  the  OOP  not 
would  reuin  control  of  the  Congrees. 
would  coast  gayly  into  the  White  Hoi 
1948. 

Last  November  Republican  Jubilation 
at  its  aenith  and  Democratic  despair 
nadir. 

Political  wiseacres  cou!d  furnish 
reasons  and  cite  Innumerable  pre 
history  to  bulwark  their  arguments:  R* 
licans    couldn't    lose;     Democrats    couk 
win. 

BHAXT   BLSPHANTT 

An  era  had  ccme  to  a  close:  the  old 
of  political  change  had  been  restored. 

But  now,  from  sU  we  hear,  both  the 
la'ion  and  the  deepalr  were  a  bit  prex 
the  elephant  Is  a  trifle  shaky  on  his 
we're  told,  and  the  donkey's  ears  are  perl 
up. 

The  same  group  of  experts  that  prov« 
chapter  and  verse  that  "any  Republican 
win"  are  hard  at  work  demonstrating 
likelihood  of  OOP  losaea  in  Con| 
yeark  hence,  along  with  the  probable 
tlon  of  Fraaldcnt  Truman  at  1000 
v«nia  Av«niM. 


"Republican  falltir*" 
cause  for  this  some- 
il  of  form. 
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Icomplalnt  against  Re- 

tepresentatives  at  this 

legislative   days    after 

much  and  have  pro- 
\ey  have  not  fulfilled 
)r-unlon  exceeses  and 
so?  That  taxes  have 
lat  the  botising  short- 
jthey    fight    too   much 

found  in  some  of  the 
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have  been  more  quar- 
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11.  HOPSS 
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»r  more  controversy  aa 
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In  the  charge  that  too 

re   intereated   In  tb«ir 

come  President.   ItMt 
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Is  a  legltlBoate  crttlclam,  but  sinoe  when  have 
Democrat  and  SepobUcan  differed  In  that 
human  reepeet? 

While  FOB  WW  alhr*  he  racoeeded  In 
keeping  all  party  rivals  safely  relegated  to  the 
status  of  polltlc&l  pygmies.  Mr.  Truman  was 
one  of  them,  and  he  was  elected  for  the  Vlee- 
PresMeney  as  an  Insurance  policy.  The  selec- 
tion was  made  by  shrewd  and  cynical  men 
who  expected  to  benefit  from  that  policy. 

Mr.  Traman  to  now  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  becatise  it  would  represent  political 
■nidde  by  his  backers  to  desert  him  now.  He 
was  their  beet  bet  when  the  ailing  Rooeevelt 
wss  renofnlnated;  he  contintM*  to  be  their 
best  bet.  He  to  a  smart  politician  and,  now 
that  his  stirprtoe  and,  no  doubt,  genuine 
humility  under  th*  sudden  impact  of  the 
Presidency  show  «1fns  of  wearing  off,  h*  will 
be  •  good  camp^lt;ner. 

caiiraioinKo  nmcAM 


Be  to  oampalgnlng  right  now. 

Uow*v«r.  th*  ftnal  OOP  tagiaUUf*  prod- 
uct rathar  than  th*  prallminary  mod*!*  will 
b*  th*  d*t*rminlnc  factor  In  Bapuhlican  sue- 
MM  or  defeat  in  1»M. 

OoUaetlvely  the  new  and  old  Bepubliean 
Senators  and  Repreeentatives  went  Into  oOice 
as  the  ioint  eustodlana  of  the  Nation's  hope 
for  better  things  and  as  the  eiqwnenU  at  a 
national  protest  against  many  New  Dealers 
and  many  New  Deal  policies. 

Some  Sispecu  of  the  New  Deal  were  falling 
apart  from  age.  decay,  and  structxiral  faults, 
but  in  the  main  the  professional  and  bureau- 
cratic political  machine  which  Mr.  Truman 
took  over  was  aoimdly  and  securely  in- 
trenched. 

NOT  Df  MONTHS 


With  all  th*  wlU  In  the  world,  tbe  new 
Republican-controlled  Congress  cannot  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months  untangle  a  web 
that  haa  been  so  many,  many  years  awaav- 
Ing. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  Republicans 
elected  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  are  able. 
■ach  in  his  own  way  may  Interpret  hto  mis- 
sion or  his  party's  mission  according  to  In- 
dividual or  even  eectlon^l  approach,  but  in 
the  main — and  after  much  ineacapaUe  trial 
and  error — something  in  tbe  nature  of  a  co- 
hesive legislative  policy  Is  sure  to  emerge. 

Count  OB  Mt.  Truman  and  friends  to  do 
all  po— Ible  to  mak*  the  Republican  effort 
appear  small  and  trivial.  Look  to  the  White 
Bouse  for  an  endless  sueoeasion  of  inspired 
pronoxmcements  for  the  benefit  of  "the  little 
man.'  who.  by  the  way.  swings  the  biggest 
Influence  at  the  ballot  box. 

vtar  Aaa  wosauira 

But  dont  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Re- 
publicans are  really  working,  that  most  of 
tbem  not  only  realise  the  political  expedi- 
ency of  getting  results,  but  also  comprehend 
the  vital  need  for  accomplishing  objectives 
which  th*  people  will  reeognHto  ••  substan- 
tial. 

Neither  Oovernor  Dewey,  of  New  York.  nc»- 
Senator  Tarr,  of  Ohio  rfrdl— i  at  any 
rivalry  for  the  Pusldency — can  afford  to 
allow  personal  diffCTcnces  or  political  inter- 
ests Interfere  with  basic  party  responsihlllty 
for  sound  legtolatton.  The  same  rule  applies 
generally. 

Bach  may  manettver  for  advantage  and 
may  enooxirage  individual  followers  to  skir- 
BUah  for  poaltion.  but  none  can  overlook  the 
danger  to  him**lf  that  lie*  In  a  BepubUcan 


There  have  been  occasions  In  the  political 
htotory  of  the  United  State*  when  an  election 
waa  loat  by  those  who  could  only  lo**  be- 
eauBe  of  their  own  mistake*  and  Inadequacy. 

There  are  numberleas  factors  contributing 
%o  such  a  eoDdltloii:  overoonfldenee.  strad- 
dling, over-ambltlon,  cynicism,  surrender  to 
expedtopcy.  veDal  polltle*.  eompromtotog  as- 
sociations. 


The   approach  tng   national 
erery  •ppearanee  vt  faiUng  Into  subIi  •  este- 
gory. 

Democrats  may  Bght  with  an  of  ths  energy 
and  enterprtoe  at  Uielr  command,  tout  the 
outcome  at  the  battle  depends  upon  Bepub- 
Ucan competency  and  integrity.  These  or 
their  deflclettcy — will  be  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  voter  eonaktorabiy  in  ad- 
vene* at  day  at  dactolon. 


AToi4s  DMMstk  Is«act 


KXTENSION  OP  RlttiARKB 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wisooMsm 

Df  m  HOUSB  or  BSPRBSINTATIVB 

Thurttfay,  April  10.  1N7 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  Wiaooasin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Prestdetit  Truman,  In  his  Jef- 
fei'soti  Day  diimer  speech,  announced 
his  candidacy  for  reelection  and  in  so 
doinff  avoided  reference  to  hii^ily  Im- 
portant domestic  problems.  He  was  con- 
tent to  emphasiz/!  the  danger  Inherent 
in  the  present  international  crisis.  It 
was  purely  a  political  speech,  for  which 
devoted  brethren  paid  $100  per  plate. 
The  President  might  well  have  stated  the 
issues  confronting  this  country  and  :.d- 
vised  what  he  intends  to  do  about  them. 
As  yet  he  has  failed  to  recommend  iny 
constructive  legislation  to  meet  these 
current  Issues.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiics.  I  am  including  herewith  a 
timely  article  by  that  eminent  political 
writer,  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday, 
April  8.  1947 : 

THB  rOUXICAL  KILL 

(By  Ooidd  Lincoln) 

President  Truman's  candidacy  for  redec- 
tlon  In  1948  had  a  second  launching  at  the 
Jefferson  Day  dinner  here  Saturday  night. 
Mr.  Truman  said  nothing  about  being  a 
candidate  In  hto  address.  It  remained  for 
House  Minority  Leader  RATSum.  Gael  SuOl- 
▼an.  executive  director  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  and  others  to  proclaim 
again  that  the  DenKxrratle  Party  had  Its 
choice  for  the  Presidential  olBee.  Tbe  decla- 
rations for  Mr.  Truman,  however,  were  merely 
supplementary  to  the  casting  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's hat  In  the  ring  months  ago  by  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  Bannegan,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  tn  a  speech 
delivered  in  New  York. 

It  has  been  obvious  almost  since  Mr.  Tru- 
man took  over  the  Presidential  oflloe  after 
the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  he  would 
be  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  next 
year.  A  President  to  alvniys  a  eandldste  for 
rsnomlnatlon — and  he  has  to  be— except 
when  he  is  completing  a  second  term  to  the 
White  House.  In  tbe  ease  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt, 
be  was  a  candidate  at  the  end  at  both  a 
second  and  a  third  term. 

The  Democrats  today  prodalm  their 
duusoes  of  wttming  next  year's  national  Sec- 
tion are  bright.  They  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  favorable  Truman  press,  by  a  Gallup 
poU,  and  by  a  nwyoralty  election  tn  Demo- 
cratic Chloago. 

However,  when  the  Presidential  campaign 
shape*  up  in  1948  there  are  a  number  of 
queetlons  the  Democrats  win  have  to  answer 
satisfactorily  U  they  are  to  win.  Ibe  Repub- 
licans won  the  congressional  eleetlone  toist 
year  because  the  people  were  sick  of  Dsaso- 
eratle  fumbling  tn  labor  r«latloQa,  e^Me  sick 
of  Democratic  high  taxes  and  huge  expendl- 


tnres.  and  w«re  sick  at  bureaxMtatte 
at  their  aOatrs.    Tbey  took  over  aal«tty 
itrol  of  both  the  Senate  and  Heus*  on 


What  have  the  Democrats  done  Unee  that 
election  to  remove  these  cause*  at  trrttatlont 
Outside  of  the  rtlmlnatlon  of  vertaos  war- 
time control* — and  tbey  Itave  not  all  been 
eliminated — the  Democratic  admlntsr ration 
haa  dons  nothing.  Instead  of  helping  the 
BepubUcan  majority  In  Congress  with  labor 
legislation,  with  still  further  cuts  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  with  tax  reduction,  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon  registered,  to  one  eray  or  an- 
other. Its  opposition.  Now.  bow  to  that  atti- 
tude going  to  make  a  hit  wtth  the 


Purthermore.  Uie  President  befote  eery 
long  to  going  to  be  compelled  to  go  on  rec- 
ord on  eom*  of  thes*  vital  Issuea.  The  Be- 
pubUcan Congress  to  going  to  sand  him  tax 
reduction  and  labor  bUto.  If  he  vetoes 
them — and  there  wes  an  todlcation  to  the 
Jefferson  Day  aMres*  he  would  veto  a  pro- 
po*ed  tax  redticUon  at  thto  time,  although 
he  said  nothing  whatever  about  tobor  lagto- 
latlon— it  will  be  in  direct  oppoettkm  to  tbe 
expre***d  wiah  at  th*  voter*  to  tb*  IMS 
•l*ctlon. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  Improved 
relations  stoce  the  elecUotis.  If  there  has 
been  an  Improvement  It  to  largely  dtw  to 
the  tact  that  the  new  Congress  was  known 
to  favor  amendments  to  the  labor  laws. 
And  now  threat  of  new  Nation-wide  labor 
troubles  to  not  helping  tbe  administration — 
the  telephone  strike,  tbe  tbrse toned  tole- 
grsph  strike  and  the  coal  mine  work  stop- 
page. 

Tbe  Tnmian  Jefferson  Day  address,  de- 
livered on  a  political  occasion  when  funds 
were  being  raised  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Oommtttee.  must  be  considered  a  po- 
Utleal  addrees.  Hotlceabie  about  tt  was  the 
fact  that  tha  field  of  foretgn  policy  was 
placed  first.  What  the  President  had  to  say 
about  domestic  issue* — tax  reduction  and 
reduction  of  Federal  expenditiues — was  in 
the  nature  of  excuses  why  the  administra- 
tion could  not  go  along  with  them. 

Foreign  policy  has  been  kept  out  of  par- 
tisan politics  successfully  stoce  tlie  dose  of 
the  war — largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Republicans  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Vanoenbebo  of  the  Senato  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  vras  Senator  VaamzN- 
•sac  who  stiffened  the  backbone  at  the  Tru- 
man adnUntotration  to  Its  deaUngs  with 
Soviet  Btissia,  and  tbe  policy  today  to  ss 
much  Senator  Vanmmmuarn  aa  anyone  else's. 
It  does  not  appear  Ukely.  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  tbe  foreign  policy  will  be- 
come an  issue  In  the  Presidential  election. 
However,  tt  to  withto  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bUity  that  ttie  Democratte  campaign  next 
year  will  be  to  run  Mr.  Truman  against 
Josspb  Stalto.  rathsr  tluui  i«ainBt  hto  He- 
ptibltcan  opponent, 


hialiaiiaxy  Dasfcn  af  lU^f  Prices 


BJL'lBNHIOlf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


IN  IHB  H008B  OP  BBPBBSBNTATXVBB 

Thurtdatf,  Aprii  10. 1947 

Mr.  KBATDfQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
domestic  front,  certainly  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  is  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
It  was  with  oonsldfrahto  interest  that  I 
read  of  the  actioo  of  the  Presifdent  in 
calllBf  hii  CaUne*  tocether  to  ooDsider 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  halt  this 
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trend.  But  It  wm  a  dlsappolnUnt  let- 
down U »  receive  the  announcement  from 
tbe  Pr»idenfs  spokesman  after  that 
meetin ;  that  no  plans  of  action  were 
laid  do  rn  at  all. 

Awirently  it  was  not  recognized  or 
discuss  >d  in  this  Cabinet  meeting,  that 
one  ol  the  principal  inflationary  trends 
Is  the  ( ©ntlnued  excessive  governmental 
spending.  The  administration  still  re- 
sists enphaUcaJly.  and  even  violently, 
any  eflorts  to  reduce  expenditures,  par- 
ticular y  those  having  to  do  with  em- 
ployment of  stall. 

Our  Democratic  friends  oppose  relief 
to  the  overburdened  and  harassed  tax- 
payers in  the  form  of  a  reduction  in 
taxes  I  nd  an  increase  in  the  take-home 
pay  05  tensibly  because  the  spreading  of 
such  r(  Uef  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  000 
among  the  people  of  this  country,  thus 
increaiing  their  purchasing  power,  will 
accentuate  an  inflationary  trend.     They 
lose  si  ;ht  of.  or  at  least  do  not  mention. 
the  fa  rt  that  this  increase  In  the  work- 
Ingma  I's  take- home  pay  is  likely  to  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  in  reducing  the  ex- 
tent (f  demands  for  increased  wages 
which  as  we  all  know,  are  a  part  of  the 
Inflatimary  spiral.    They  would  prefer, 
insteal  of  giving  this  $5.000  000,000  to 
the  pe  ople  to  spend,  to  have  the  Grovem- 
ment :  pend  $6,000  000,000  more  than  this 
House  believes  Is  necessary  to  perform 
the  eisential  functions  of  government. 
I  bcli«ve  the  people  will  back  us  up  in 
our  irsistence  that  they,  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  this  money  to  spend. 

A  c  ear-thinking  constituent  of  mine. 
.  Mr.  A  E.  Piesner.  who  runs  the  New  York 
Bakery  at  385  Joseph  Avenue,  Roches- 
ter, N  Y..  has  sent  mc  a  letter  addressed 
to  th«  President  by  the  National  Bakers 
Supply  House  Association,  a  part  of 
whict:.  under  leave  granted.  I  include  in 
these  remarks: 

maicb  aa.  i»47. 
The  PtmtawT. 

Washtngton.  D  C. 
Mr  DsAB  Mb.  PBE.snsMT:  From  an  A«aocl- 
fttad  I  raw  dispatch  from  Washington,  datad 
Tgwlni  aday,  March  a6.  «•  understand  you 
hava  I  ppaaied  to  numufacturen.  such  as  o\ir- 
— liaaT  f nr  lowar  prlcaa:  moraover  hoping 
th«t  w«  as  buainaaamen  wookl  M*  th*  hand- 
wrltliji  on  th«  wall— the  inllatloaary  dangers 


pricaa. 
b*  first  plaee.  Mr.  President.  w«  ar« 

_  Mely  in  accord  with  thia  view.  Wc 
biilav  » in  low*  prto«  and  bav*  tried  vaUant- 
U  to  EMp  tham  dcfwn.  W«  arc  with  you.  to 
a  mai .  on  thia  point;  moreorcr  we  not  only 
aae  tie  inflaUonary  danger  of  rUlng  costt. 
we  («1  it.  avary  mlnuta.  avary  hour  of  tht 
day 

But  may  wa  aak  you  a  qucation?  We  are 
for  tte  moat  part  agMonltural  proceaaora— 
produ  :ers  of  food  ttom  afrtcultural  producta, 
and  I  ■  aueh  manufacturers  and  prccessora. 
busln  taaman  too  What,  if  anything.  Is  the 
Ooveioment  doing  to  keep  prlcea  down. 
alth«  in  tha  way  of  reducing  the  ecat  ol 
■ovav  unant — and  taxea  have  a  very  con- 
alden  ble  hearing  on  prlcea— or  In  trying  hon- 
aatlv  and  raallaticaliy  to  atabUiaa  our 
mark  !ta?  No.  we  don't  want  conuol,  but  we 
do  wknt  acme  degraa  of  realistic,  poaitlve 
action  from  our  Government.  There  are  too 
manji  preaa  conierencea.  too  much  talk,  Mr. 
Preai<  ant.  and  too  little  action. 

Toi  I  were  ones  a  small  buaineaaman.  and  I 
am  s  ire  in  operating  that  business  if  you 
dldn\  kaap  your  selling  price  to  tha  public 
tn  Ui  a  wltb  what  f  ou  wan  paying  tar  your 


merchandiae.  and  your  other  coata  of  dc 
buainaaa.  you  had  an  unprofluble  operatt 
Tour  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  *-" 
at  length  m  many  sections  of  tha  count 
concerning  the  wild  and  speculative  grt 
market  today,  and  has  advanced  many  r 
aona.  blaming  everyone  but  himself  and 
coworkera  in  his  own  Department.    Actu« 
Mr.    Preaident.    the    Oovernment     has 
wheat  market  cornered,  and  every  move 
administrative    offlciala    influencea    the 
tlona.     There  lant  a  thinking  businesst 
and  for  that  matter  a  thinking  fanner 
will  not  tell  you  the  advance  In  grain  pr 
baa  been  absolutely  without  Justlflcatlc 
Considering  figures  from  the  Departi 
of    Agriculture,    wheat    certainly    waa 
wcnUi  85  cents  per  btiahel  more  on  " 
than  on  February  1.  and  there  certaii 
no  reascm  why  on  Thxirsday.  March  30^ 
price  should  be  30  cents  less  than  on 
day,  March  17.    Ten-cent  fluctuations  in 
price  of  wheat,  in  both  directions,  mean^ 
entirely   false  set   of   values.     Who   In 
world,  with  this  sort  of  stuff  going  on. 
say  what  the  real  value  oi  a  bag  of  Qot 
or  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread? 

We  have  other  problems,  too,  but  1 
speaking  of  the  one  that  bothers  us  mc 
the  lack  of  support  and  cooperation 
thotie  whom  we  have  charged  with  the_ 
sponsibUlty  of  operating  otir  Govemi 

We  think  honestly  that  you  can  blai 
one   else   but   your   administration   for 
deplorable   condition    which    has    not 
feroMfbt  wheat   prices   to  the  very   higl 
point  in  30  years,  but  likewise  Increased 
coat  of  living  substantially   because  of 
increased     price    of    flour— all     typ 
finally  baked  foods.  Including  bread, 
food  processors  are  aimllarly  affected, 
day.  I  understand,  the  American  houa 
is  paying  about  42  cents  out  of  every  d( 
of   income   for   food.     Flour   has   advi 
from   9470    per    hundredweight    In    Oct 
1946    to    •730    per    hiudredwelght    tc 
March  28.     In  sympathy  with  wheat  we 
have  com  at  ita  highest  price  in  38  yi 
Com   sirup   from   $4^   per    hundredwc 
In  October  1948  to  85  15  per  hundredwi 
today.   March   28     Dextrose   has   adi 
augar  baa  advances   from  87.95   in 
1948  to  88  76  today.  March  28      Shortc 
has  advanced  from  818.75  per  hundredwc 
in  October  1946  to  843   per  htindredwi 
today.    Again.  Mr.  President,  farm  prodi 
Cottoneaert.  soya.     E^  yolk  advanced 
81.03  per  pound.  Mr.  President,  in  Oct 
1946   to  8120   per  pound   today.  March'' 
Totir  Department  of  Agriculture  contli 
to  support  the  many  bad  principles  ini 
here 

Now.   we    are    not   letter    writers, 
not  complainera.  we  arc  Just  plain, 
business  people,  trying  to  do  our 
keep   America  sualght  and  strtmg. 
us  for  the   most   port,  aa  I  have  said.j 
agricultural  prccesaors.  and  we  sh  'uld 
to  have  you.  or  Secretary  Andersi^:. 
bow  we.  using  all  of  those  producu  as 
basic  ingredients,  ean  keep  prices  dowi 
how  in  turn  our  customers,  the 
America,   when    forced    to   pay   otir 
prices  and   the   prices  of   other 
can  keep  from  charging  the  consumer 
I  don  t  think  you  can.  but  we  stand 
to  listen 

We  realUe  what  a  terrific  and  tremei 
job  you  have,  and  wbUe  we  agree  with 
thoughts,  as  well  aa  your  wlsbea. 
prsaaed  in  your  statement  to  the  pri 
Wedneeday.  we  don't  know  that  we 
anything  for  you.  We  think  It  looks 
much  aa  If  we  are  bei.ded  fast  for 
hand  basket,  and  we  a- ..  not 
fact  if  we  were  we  would  not  have  rei 
in  btialness  through  70  years.  Gei 
q;>eaklng.  everybody  tn  this  country 
msktng  the  most  for  himself,  both 
and   ocbferwlae.    Xven   personal   prejt 


I  expediency.  Is  ooetlog 

I  try  a  lot  of  monay. 

ler.  the  buslneasmiin, 

us.  as  Americans,  to 

[and   get   on   the   band 

We  are  prejudlcid; 

^e  laughingstock  of  tbe 

skied  Gulliver  that  the 

:h  described  In  Tliae 

I  so  ago.     We  are  trying 

le  world,  but  we  caa- 

|get  a  tremendous  kick 

earing  in  Reader'a  IM- 

Land  of  Plenty.     It 

tory  and  our  story,  a  ad 

I  %4  manufacturera  wish 

ithat   you   had   read   It 

statement  to  the  pr«!as 

3up  of  plain,  ordinuy 

Y,  trying  hard  to  do  cur 

we   dont   think   trat 

llts  faults— we  are  rot 

I  Impression,  nor  do   «e 

lave  the  reverse  of  tl.at 

that  what  we  are  t;o- 

to  get  the  golden 

[up  without  the  gocie. 

<g8.     We  will  wake  up 

|this  letter  along  to  tbe 
ture  with  the  requ>«t 
|r  We  are  almply  ta  k- 
lident.  Let  the  acticns 
kricultute.  or  the  acticns 
ilnlstration.  be  our  su- 
it any  mimeograph  re- 
in no  mood  to  rece.ve 

Be  of  the  wide  publicity 
\,  and  for  the  effect  tliat 
Bmers.  and   in  turn   on 

American  housewivet- — 

ig  released  to  our  trt-de 

lies  Is. 

like  you,  are  for  lower 
|olng  to  have  to  get   a 

ind  a  little  more  act  on 

from  the  banks  of  the 
do  the  ]ob  that  }ou 
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for  Hawaii 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

R.  FARRINGTON 

ntOM    HAWAII 

REPRXSBNTATIVK 
\AprU  10,  1947 

)N.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

ay  remarks.  I  include 
)rial  from  the  Hartford 
it  March  22.  1M7: 


BAwan 

battle  to  be  graute<*.  state- 

regressed  to  the  stage  of 

the  House  of  Represeut- 

July    this   year   or    n«xt 

Union  of  "Indestructible 

stars,  the  new  one  .or 

Jtate.    If  Congress  should 

Itire.     President    Trtinian 

>Iy  sign  It.    He  advoca'  ed 

11  in  his  annual  mesaage 

moat  of  the  argumanta 
[against   statehood   toi    a 
from  tbe  mainland.    To 


our  west  coast  Hawaii  is  nearer  geogri^hi- 
cally,  and  in  the  matter  of  communication. 
tban  was  CaUfomia  to  the  NaUon'a  Capital 
when  it  waa  admitted  as  a  State.  Moreover, 
the  residents  of  Hawaii  of  Caucasian  blood 
have  been  increasing  so  that  now  they  repre- 
sent 36  percent  of  the  population  of  600,000. 
And  more  importantly,  residents  of  Japanese 
extraction  have  been  declining  in  number. 
By  percentage  they  are  fewer  than  the  Cau- 
casians. 

The  case  for  Hawaii  aa  a  State,  excluding 
conslderatttin  of  foreign  policy  and  our  in- 
terest in  the  Pacific,  is  a  strong  one.  Its 
economy  is  far  sounder  than  that  of  many 
ol  our  own  Statea.  Furthermore,  it  la  not 
plagued  by  lamentable  racial  iasues  to  the 
extent  that  is  our  South.  It  has  proved  Its 
capacity  to  conduct  its  own  affairs  through 
an  orderly  government  chosen  by  Its  elec- 
torate although  always  subject  in  major  mat- 
tars  to  congressional  review  Moreover, 
Hawailans  have  justly  complained  that  with 
no  voice  in  levying  the  taxea  they  pay  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  they  have  been  in 
a  (Xisltlon  strongly  paralleling  that  of  the 
American  colonies  to  Great  Britain.  From 
their  experience,  and  with  no  credit  to  us, 
they  could  repeat:  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny." 

There  are  even  larger  considerations  In 
this  issue.  Th-  granting  of  statehood  to 
Hawaii,  it  Is  said,  v/ih  bind  this  strategic 
base  more  closely  to  the  Union  and  intensify 
the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  In  Hawaii. 
Favorable  congresalonal  action  wUl  aerve 
notice  anew  on  the  world  that  we  intend 
to  stay  in  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific 
despite  our  relinquishment  of  control  over 
the  PhlllDplnes.  In  the  first  analysis,  it 
wc  do  not  intend  to  admit  Hawaii  to  state- 
hood, we  should  offer  it  its  freedom  and 
proceed  to  negotiate  for  military  bases  as 
we  have  in  the  Philippines.  For  a  territory 
of  this  character,  aotmd  as  it  Is  govern- 
mentally  and  economically,  to  remain  a  Ter- 
ritory contains  too  strong  a  suggestion  of  an 
outdated  policy  of  aubjugation. 


President  Traman't  Present  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  10.  1947 

Mr.  STIGLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  Prank  R.  Kent: 
Thx    GaSAT    Oaicx    or    Potrnca — PaasirKNT 

TauMAN   TtJxNB   Tablxs   on    THOsa   Who 

Snxsbxd  at  "Pcoa  Lrrrtx  Mam" 
(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

II  there  has  been  a  swifter  change  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  than  that  evi- 
denced by  President  Tniman's  sltxiation  now 
as  contrasted  with  his  situation  4  months 
ago,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
and  when  and  where  The  change,  in  fact, 
has  been  so  sudden  and  so  complete  as  to  be 
practically   ridiculous. 

Last  December,  for  example.  Mr.  Truman 
waa  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  Democrats  and 
near  Democrats  in  every  section  were  figur- 
atively throwing  atones  at  him.  A  8enatc»^ 
of  hia  own  party— Mr.  Pm-BmiGirr.  of  Arkan- 
aas.  who  must  feel  particularly  silly  when  he 
thlnlu  his  windy  utterances  over,  was  sol- 
emnly— and  very  loudly — calling  upon  him 
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to  resign  for  the  good  of  the  party  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  Nation.  Thia  absurd 
suggestion  was  echoed  and  endorsed  In  sev- 
eral quarters  and  with  varying  degroea  of 
enthvislasm.  It  became  the  fashion  tc  write 
disparagingly  of  Mr.  Truman  and  to  speak 
of  him  with  contempt. 

The  coiutry  was  ftill  of  his  detractors  and 
he  had  extremely  few  defenders.  In  particu- 
lar, he  was  assailed  by  the  professional  lib- 
erals and  the  left-wing  journalists  and  poli- 
ticians of  the  Roosevelt  regime.  These  tineer- 
ingly  referred  to  him  as  that  "poor  little 
man."  and  with  extraordinary  unanimity 
agreed  that  he  had  made  a  dreadful  botxh  of 
his  Job  and  ought  to  remove  himself.  In 
other  words,  they  swept  the  "poor  little  man" 
up  in  a  comer  and  struck  a  match  tc  him. 
Actually,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wholehearted 
efforts  to  politically  bury  a  President  while 
still  in  the  White  House  that  has  ever  been 
made — and  quite  the  most  unsuccessful. 

tables  COtCPLXTELT  TUaNED 

That  Mr.  Truman  should  survive  this 
fervent  attempt  on  his  political  life,  piirticl- 
pated  in  not  only  by  the  Republicans  but  by 
a  considerable  number  of  alap-happy  Demo- 
craU  of  the  Fulbrlght  type,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  radical  Roosevelt  groups,  was  remark- 
able. Indeed.  However,  not  only  to  survive 
but  so  completely  to  turn  the  tables  oiv  l>oth 
his  Democratic  critics  and  his  Republican 
foes  as  m  4  months'  time  to  have  the  first 
rushing  up  on  the  roof  to  cheer  him  and 
compel  the  latter  hurriedly  to  drop  their  atti- 
tude of  derisive  disdain  and  openly  recognize 
him  as  a  formidable  1948  contender  for  the 
Presidency,  absolutely  certain  to  be  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee — that  is  in  the  natur<!  of  a 
real  political  miracle. 

And.  yet.  that  was  the  situation  before  the 
Jefferson  Day  dinner  here  on  Sattirday  night, 
when  Damocrats  of  all  factions  and  dijgrees 
gathered  in  their  annual  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  party's  founder.  It  was  at- 
tested by  all  the  latest  polls,  by  editorial  com- 
ment all  over  the  cotmtry.  by  the  postiare  of 
the  politicians,  and  the  reports  of  objective 
observers  of  both  parties.  But  It  war.  very 
greatly  emphasized  at  the  Jefferson  Day  din- 
ner by  the  ovation  accorded  Mr.  Truman 
when  he  rose  to  speak  and  by  the  really  fine 
address  which  he  then  delivered.  No  one 
possibly  could  read  that  speech  and  believe 
for  a  moment  it  came  from  a  beaten  or  a  dis- 
couraged man.  There  was  not  in  It  so  much 
as  a  trace  of  defeatism  or  dismay. 

WXSfm  AND  CONnOENT 

On  the  contrary,  it  unmistakably  conveyed 
the  im(>resslon  of  a  serene  and  coclldent 
man.  who  fully  appreciates  the  gravity  of  the 
great  problems  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
but  does  not  for  one  moment  shrink  from 
them,  nor  is  he  appalled  'ly  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility they  lay  upon  bim.  Thoui;h  he 
addressed  a  strictly  partisan  gathering  on  a 
strictly  party  occasion,  his  was  anytliln;  but 
a  partisan  speech.  His  reiteration  anc*  am- 
plification of  his  foreign  policy  was  clear, 
firm,  and  carried  conviction.  He  dealt  with 
domestic  cJfairs  with  admirable  restraint  and 
common  sense.  His  one  mistake  was  In  re- 
peating some  of  tbe  cheap  claptrap  with 
which  the  Republican  cuts  n  appropriations, 
particularly  those  in  Coast  Guard  and  cus- 
toms funds,  have  been  met. 

But.  take  it  aa  a  whole,  the  speech  was 
clear,  calm,  adequate,  and  straightforward. 
It  la  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  It  has  in- 
creased the  Iruman  prestige  The  1948  elec- 
tion is  still  19  months  away.  Mr.  Truman's 
popularity  may  sink  as  swiftly  as  it  has  risen. 
Before  the  end  of  summer  he  will  have  had  to 
take  -ome  positions  and  make  some  dec  slons 
t^at  may  affect  very  greatly  his  political 
prospects.  Whether  he  blocks  or  appToves 
the  Republican  effort  to  protect  the  public 


against  the  abxtaes  of  the  power-drunk  labor 
bossea  is  one  of  them. 

Or.  regardless  of  anything  he  says  or  doea. 
world  events  may  shift  the  whole  political 
scenery.  This  is  an  uncertain  and  critical 
period  in  history  and  no  one  can  see  very  far 
into  the  future.  However,  odds  are  no 
longer  being  offered,  as  they  were  4  months 
ago.  that  r>ny  Republican  can  beat  Mr.  Tru- 
man next  yefu-.  and  those  who  contend  that 
the  Republican  1948  nomination  is  equivalent 
to  election  are  nothing  like  as  numerous,  and 
no  one  at  all  is  going  al>out  sneering  at  Mr. 
Truman  as  that  "poor  little  man." 


rune  To  Write  Better  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  10. 1947 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
on  the  subject  Time  To  Write  Better  Tax 
Bill. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  papers  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Is  owned  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  the  editorial  policy  of  a  paper  of 
such  importance  notes  the  haste  with 
which  the  tax  bill  was  written  and  the 
inadequate  preparation  which  went  into 
it.  No  further  comments  are  needed,  as 
the  editorial  speaks  for  itself. 

TIME  TO  warrx  beiteb  tax  bilx. 

The  tax  reduction  biU  was  steam  rollered 
through  the  House.  That  will  not  happen  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Senators  say  they  wiU  take  their  time. 
They  should.  Take  time,  first,  to  cut  down 
on  Government  spending.  They'll  know  bet- 
ter then  how  much  revenue  can  be  spared. 
So  far.  the  much-advertised  economising  by 
Congress  has  been  little  more  than  loud  talk. 

Good  use  could  be  made  of  the  time  by 
opening  Federal  tax  laws  to  general  study 
and  revision.  There's  no  valid  reason  for 
limiting  consideration  to  the  House  s  30,  20, 
and  10  percentage  cuts  on  personal  income 
taxes.  There  are  other  things  wrong  with 
the  tax  structure  bealdea  the  high  ratea  on 
personal  incomes. 

Some  of  the  excises  are  also  too  high. 
There  are  inequalities  of  taxation  as  applied 
to  different  types  of  incomes,  and  to  Incomes 
of  the  same  amount. 

The  hurry-biury  pressure  for  the  House's 
"quickie"  bUl  can  be  set  aside  by  eliminating 
the  retroact've  feature  of  the  tax  cut.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  burden  next  year's 
budget  with  a  promise  to  rebate  taxes  already 
paid.  Not  w"hen  the  payuents  have  been 
made  in  a  period  that  has  been  generally 
prosperous,  and  especially  not  when  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  as  large  as  it  is.  Better  that  the 
surplus  revenues  be  used  to  slash  that  debt. 

People  are  doing  business,  and  doing  pretty 
well,  on  the  basis  of  plans  long  since  made, 
plans  which  took  into  account  the  present 
tax  rates.  They  have  filed  returns  on  this 
year's  anticipated  Incomes,  and  are  paying 
the  tax^.  The  Senate,  in  our  opinion, 
would  do  well  to  let  the  present  rates  stand 
for  this  year.  And  start  on  legislation  to 
make  next  year's  tax  burdens  lighter  and 
fairer. 
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KCTENSION  OP  RSICAREB 


HO  i.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 


or  vnuMk 


H008B  or  BIPSBBBITATIVU 

Thvrtdat.  April  10.  1947 

,  iFTUNQER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
)   extend    mj    remarks    in    tbe 

I  include  the  following  editorial 
Chirles  Clayton  Morrison,  editor  of 
Christian  Century: 

Am  AamoLvn  Kol 


(tf  th« 


Mr 

lesTe 

RiCORI 

by 

the 


with  an 
-Itor  Id  niHiiii  Tramaa**  raqoMt  for 

to  b*  und  In  bolstering  with 
ftiHTlr^n  arm*  and  pawonnai  ttoa  oautary 
oC  Oraaca  —d  tmtm§  agrtMt  Warn- 
Uk.  Tnaaaa  Imm  Uken  tha  road  that 
t<  war.  Ba  aolamiilT  confeaacd  that  ba 
ful  y  awmra  of  tba  braader  tmplicatlons 
xMuaa  an  wbieti  ba  aaks  tin*  Nation 
to  «nbi  trk.  The  tone  of  his  addraas  to  Con- 
wi  la  portantoua.  It  waa  ponetaatad  by 
such  w(  rds  as  "the  gravity  o<  tba  situation." 
"in  thli  fateful  hour."  and  'the  security  of 
thU  Mijtlon  Is  tnTolvcd." 

he  conceded  that  the  aid  no« 
fbr  Greece  and  Turkey  may  be  UMNif- 
.  ttix  which  avant  tha  Ptaaldant  frankly 
MtVRi  %o  Oongraaa 
astbanty.  Thia 
omlnodi  warning  Mrred  notioa  that  he  stands 
ready  t  >  aend  armed  forces  for  another  pur- 
t^an  merely  to  suppress  terrorists  In 
The  Nstlon  Is  thus  confronted  by 
Its  Pre4ldcnt  with  the  tharply  defined  tan- 
of  World  Wsr  nX.  Mr.  Truman  ree- 
Htmt  his  proposal  embodlea  a  policy 
of  defiance  and  threat  toward  Bueala  and  la 
to  italte  American  Utss  on  Its  ovt- 


Oreace 


ruling 


rib 
sbkll 


Ohart«' 


course. 


t  yaan 


worst  feature  of  bto  address  waa  his 
to  Jiattfy  his  propoaed  course  by 
the  principles  of  the  United  Ke- 
lts support.    Read  these  quotations, 
your  eyes  snd  reed  them  agatn: 
not  reallae  our  objectives  (la  tta 
Nations)  unices  we  (1.  e..  the  United 
are  willing  to  help  free  peoples  •   •  • 
aigraaalva  movements  that  seek  to 
vpcm    them    totalitarian    reglmaa." 
a.,  the  United  Statea)  cannot  aUCNV 
in  the  aMttOi  quo  in  vlolstlon  of 
Ohkrter  of  tha  mMad  Nations."    In  tha 
now  propoaed  "the  United  Statee  will 
glT^g   effect   to   the   prlnctplea   oC   the 
at  the  United  Natloaa." 


could  tha  Preaident  ct  tha  United 
I  bake  so  obviously  falsa  a  dalmf  Tha 
outlined  by  hlin.  la  in  reality  a  ra- 
pudlatlan  of  tha  fundamental  principle  of 
tba  On  jrtar  at  tha  United  NaUoos.  That  or- 
ganlsat  loo  waa  created  for  no  lees  s  purpose 
than  U  preclude  just  euch  unilateral  actkn 
by  a  si  igle  nation  as  Mr.  Truman  now  asks 
the  Uxi  tad  SUtes  to  take.  lU  Charter  can- 
nvoked  as  sanction  for  a  alnglc-hand* 
ad  inu  rvention  in  the  tltuatkin  which  now 
dMalo^  in  Greece  and  Turkey  When  the 
It  pleada  for  our  Independent  as- 
oC  the  responsibility  that  TTilnii^ 
is  tba  United  Natioos.  ba  cannot  eoa- 
eaal  th  i  fact  that  ha  ragarda  Its  princlplaa  aa 
•at  Winding  on  the  UttHcd  Stataa.  His  trlh- 
I  principles  cannot  be  accepted  aa 
i  raaannlng  Is  support  of  the  pro* 
tbtis  oonstitutaa  nothing  la« 
cf  tha  United  Nations.  It 
ao  regarded  by  all  the  world, 
would  have  thought  that  to  laaa  than 
aftar  lu  Charter  had  been  adopted. 
and  after  Ita  organ  nation  bad  taken  form 
•nd  bejittn  to  function,  the  United  Nations 


Dotfld  be  repudlatad  in  prlnetple  as  well 
tact  by  the  very  power  which  had  fostn-c 
and  by  the  PreaMent  who  had  acelaiir.<rd  it  i 
aloaa  boldlag  the  promise  at  world 
Mr.  Traraan's  eacuae  fOr  bypaaalng  the ' 
Watfcma  la  lame  and  lmplauall>le.    Be  saj 
*'We   eoosMlered   how   the   United    Nat 
MIgM  M^M  IB  thta  crisis,  but  the  sttt 
to  sn  urgent  one  requiring  tmmedlau 
and  tha  Unltad  Natlona    •     •     •     |la|  aotj 
to  astand  help  of  the  kind 


Thla  Is  laeradlble.  The  Security  Coui 
of  tha  Unltad  Natlona  ts  in  continuous 
rtOB  OBtj  300  milee  from  the  White 
•n»  firil  Aaeembly  can  be  brot^ht  into 
clal  saaalon  as  quickly  as  Coograaa  can  adj 
Itaair  to  tha  handling  of  tha  ertila.  Mo 
over,  tba  laaoa  would  be  defined  in  mi 
^ai>i»  tams  Ibr  tba  United  Nations 

within  tba  purview  at  that  organlsat 
wlMina  fundammtal  purpoee  ta  "to  malnt 
IntcmaUonal  peace  and  security,  and  to 
and  to  take  affective  collective  measurea 
tha  prevention  and  removal  of  thraata  to 
peace  •  •  •  and  to  bring  about  '  ' 
adjustment  or  settlement  a<  *  *  *  sit 
tlons  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of 
peace."  Tha  aituatlon  in  Greece  and 
aa  deecrlbed  by  Preaident  Truman  perfc 
,|.,«y.^^  l^  purpoee  of  the  United  Nat 
M  daflneC  by  the  opening  words  of 
Charter. 

The  Preeldcnt  now  asks  the  United 
to  take  tha  law  into  its  own  hands     In 
disregard  ot  our  eolemn  pledges  to  malnt 
Interaatlonal  peace  by  collective  a<  .:'-in 
proposes  to  meet  the  speculative  ixixeatJ 
Buasian  aggieeelon   by  an  overt  tlireai  f 
American  military  power.     And  he  pic 
puts  forward  this  unllataral  action  of 
as  s   realization   of   the  objectives   of 
United  Nations.    This  is  sbeo'  hypocrisy.] 
it  evisr  so  unconscious.    8tUl  more 
is  it  that  men  like  Senator  Vandshscbo 
others  who  helped  form  the  United  Natl 
and  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  it  as  the 
of  the  world,  should  now  be  the  fc 
champions  of  this  propoaal  to  betray  It. 

The  assertion  of  tha  Praaldant  that 
United  Nations  is  incspsble  of  dealing 
thla  sttuation  U  simply  not  true.    Tha 
sembiy  Is  empowered  to  consider  it 
recommend  to  the  Security  Covincil  a 
of   action.     The   fact   that   the  United 
tiona    has    no   military    forces    at    its 
msnd  and  no  such  funds  as  Mr.  Trui 
now  asks  Ormgrem  to  appropriate  is  no 
son  at  all  for  disregarding  lu  Jurisdl 
Nor  need  the  veto  power  of  the  Soviet  Ui 
in  the  Security  Council  Inhibit  action 
interpretation  of  the  veto  which   give 
aggraaaor  — ttnn  or  one  threatening 
aloB  or  one  baUatad  to  oonatltuta  a 
to  world  peace  tha  power  to  mtop 
by  the  Security  Council  reducee  the 
idea  ot  a  United  Nations  to  either  a 
atrous  or  a  childish  absurdity.    The 
caae  afforda  an  ideal  occaaion  to  ezpoae 
abeurdlty. 

How   could   theee   alleged    hint! 
United  Nations  action  In  the  preeent  eti 
tkm  be  overcome?    The  problem  would 
be  dlficuit.    The  Assembly — rcpreeent 
nstions — could  raeoBanMnd  action.    Tboi 
ctu-lty  Council  could  reglater  tha  n< 
ot  action  despite  the  probable  (but  not 
tain)  veto  of  the  Soviet  Unk».    Por 
an  aammflMnt  of  a  raaaonahie  amount 
ba  lavlad  upon  tba  member  natioos 
the  United  Statee  would  supplement  to  ; 
up  the  MO0A).(XI0  tha  President  now 
this    Oovammant    alooa    to    a( 
Armed  forew  laot  yet  having  been 
to  the  Unltad  Nations,  the  Unltad  St 
any  oCbar  eoontry)  could  be  appoint 
carry  out  tba  eoUaetlve  mandau  witbl 
apeet  to  Oraeea  and  Turkey  with 
military  and  dvUiaa  forom  tba  taak 
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of  power.  It  saya  in  affect:  "We  can  dean 
that  sittiatlon  up:  let  ua,  then,  hasten  to  do 
it."  The  long-time  consequences  of  such 
policies  it  does  not  see  or,  if  it  sees  them,  is 
willing  that  the  world  shall  be  dominated 
by  a  single  power  so  long  as  that  power  is  In 
their  hands.  They  see  Great  Britain  bank- 
rupt, its  empire  disintegrating,  the  Medi- 
terranean unpoliced,  and  they  want  to  take 
the  broken  fragmenta  of  that  empire — 
Greece.  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  whole  Near 
East  with  its  multlbillion  Investments  In 
oil — under  the  wing  of  the  United  States. 

A  pax  Americana  would  thus  succeed  to  the 
pax  Brltannlca.  This  military-minded  states- 
manahlp  does  not  see  that  by  usurping  Great 
Britain's  Imperial  poaition  we  would  take 
over  also  the  permanent  liabilltiee  which 
have  brought  her  empire  to  ruin,  and  this 
without  the  assets  which  for  two  centuries 
have  filled  the  coffers  of  the  ruling  country. 
Chief  among  the  liabilities  will  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  moral  position  in  world  esteem 
which  has  been  our  proud  possession  fcv  more 
than  a  century.  We  shall  win  an  imperial 
position  and  hold  it  only  at  the  coet  of  being 
feared  and  hated  by  the  rest  of  the,  world. 

All  this  we  could  avoid  by  acting  through 
the  United  Nations.  We  should  then  have 
the  world  on  our  side,  not  alone  *n  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  but  in  the  future  more  terrible 
crisis  wliich  msy  be  Irrepressible.  Thst  final 
atomic  war.  If  it  shotiid  come,  would  prob- 
ably annihilate  civilization  in  both  Russia 
-nd  the  United  States.  But  otir  maximum 
chance  of  avoiding  it  is  not  to  Invite  it  as 
we  do  by  single-handedly  challenging  Russia 
now. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  takei^  out  of 
the  framework  of  imperialism  in  which  the 
militaristic  mentality  of  our  statesmei  are 
projecting  it.  The  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  cast  their  traditions  anl  ideals  on 
the  scrap  heap.  They  want  to  help  the 
stricken  peoples  of  the  world,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  dominate  them.  They  are  will- 
ing to  give  millions  for  htunanitarian  relief, 
millions — yss,  and  billions  if  neceesarr — for 
the  support  of  the  United  Nations  In  the  dis- 
charge of  lu  world  mission  against  every 
threat  of  war.  but  not  $1  for  empire. 


Naval  Ariation  and  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroairu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Ux. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Rear  Adm.  J.  J.  Clark, 
United  States  Navy,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Air.  at  first  national 
aeronautics  conference  of  American  Le- 
gion, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1947: 

Today,  almoat  2  yeara  after  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  greatest  war  in  history,  we  find 
the  world  far  from  the  peace  which  we  en- 
vlaaged  at  the  war's  end.  On  every  aide  we 
see  the  festering  sores  of  Incipient  war.  The 
greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known  is 
slowly  dUlntegrating  and  in  the  wake  of  thU 
dislntegrstlcn  are  problems  which  are  the 
eoncem  of  the  entire  world.  There  are,  also, 
tda<rtoglee  abroad  which  are  directly  opposed 
to  thU  Nstions  concept  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  democracy. 

This  Nation  emerged  from  ttie  recent  war 
•a  the  most  powerful  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  as  such  we  hsve  certain 
responsibilities  which  we  must  shoulder. 
The  most  importsnt  among  them  la  the  re- 


spoiisibllity  of  Insuring  the  peace  which  waa 
bought  at  atich  a  terrific  sacrifice.  It  la  sot 
sufficient  for  us  to  say,  "We  did  it  twice  aad 
we  can  do  it  again,"  for  on  thoae  two  occa- 
sions our  alllee  gave  us  the  much-needed 
time  interval  to  get  our  industrial  potential 
into  high  gear  in  the  production  of  mtuU- 
tlons  of  war. 

Today  we  m\ut  face  the  facts — there  will 
be  no  time  interval  the  next  time.  Modern 
warfare  travels  with  the  speed  of  sound  and 
we  must  be  ready  few  it  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  arise.  This  means  tliat  we 
must  have  a  vcell-balanced  fighting  force 
trained  and  equipped,  and  provided  with  the 
best  that  our  research  and  development  pro- 
gram can  develop.  In  the  meantime  we  must 
utilise  the  proven  tools  of  the  last  war  tmtil 
such  time  as  they  can  be  replaced  by  l>et:er 
ones.  Naval  aviation,  in  planning  for  its 
part  in  maintaining  the  national  secvulty, 
intends  to  do  exactly  tiiat. 

Air  power  is  s  vast  subject  and  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  To  the 
Navy  It  means  air-sea  power  aa  exempiif  ed 
by  our  carrier  task  forces  during  the  war  in 
the  Pacific.  It  means,  too,  our  long-range 
aeaplanes  and  l&ndplanes  employed  in  long- 
range  naval  reconnaissance,  search,  and  anti- 
submarine operationa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  air-sea  power  Is  the 
descriptive  term  for  present-day  naval  op<!r- 
atioos.  The  Navy  employs  aircraft  in  team- 
work with  ita  surface  and  subsurface  vessels. 
Naval  planes  and  submarines  work  togetter 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  and  other  sea- 
going forces.  Naval  planes  and  destroyers 
team  together  to  destroy  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines Carrier  planes  go  in  and  maintain 
control  of  the  air  in  a  given  overseas  locality, 
keeping  the  war  in  the  other  fellow's  ba<:k 
yard  instead  of  ova  own.  In  landing  opeiu- 
tions  carrier  planes  provide  one  of  the  most 
successful  teclmiques  ever  employed,  nan-^e- 
ly,  air  support  of  ground  forces.  Besides  <ai 
this  activity,  naval  patrol  planes  perform 
their  multiple  missions  of  search,  patrol,  re- 
connaissance, convoy,  transpcnt,  and  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

The  principles  of  naval  warfare  have  not 
changed,  but  means  for  carrying  them  out 
have  been  radically  altered.  Naval  alrcralt 
c&A  carry  all  types  of  bombs  and  guided  mia- 
siles  many  miles  beyond  the  range  of  tLe 
big  guns  and  accomplish  the  same,  if  not 
greater,  destruction  t>ecause  these  weapons 
are  not  committed  to  their  objective  when 
they  leave  the  ship,  but  are  only  committed 
when  the  pilot  releases  them  at  the  target. 

None  of  us  can  predict  what  the  future 
holds  in  the  field  of  development.  It  may 
be  that  antiaircraft  defense  some  day  will 
progress  to  the  point  where  the  piloted  ai:-- 
craft  is  outmoded.  Split -second  fire  contrcl, 
proximity  fuses,  long-range  radar,  guided 
missiles,  etc.,  may  reach  the  point  where  v  e 
will  have  to  turn  to  other  means  for  carrylr  g 
ou  naval  warfare.  Perhaps  a  submarine  ai)*- 
craft  carrier  loaded  with  guided  missiles  and 
pllotlesa  aircraft,  as  well  as  conventloniil 
planes,  will  become  one  of  our  majco- 
weapons.    But  all  that  is  in  the  future. 

The  Navy  must  maintain  ready  at  hand 
the  necessary  means  for  upholding  nationel 
policy.  It  must  organize  this  strength  so 
the  penaltlea  for  becoming  involved  in  a 
war  with  us  are  obvious  to  any  would-be 
aggreaaor. 

Unless  we  employ  our  armed  forces  on 
such  broad  objectives  as  these,  we  sre 
jeopardizing  our  national  security  and  lit- 
vlting  war.  We  do  not  have  to  turn  to  tlie 
pages  of  history  very  far  to  find  the  results 
of  dlssrmament.  sppeasement,  Isolationism, 
and  Impractical  idealism.  They  have  fallod 
so  many  times  thst  It  should  be  s  mstter 
of  principle  to  ignore  totally  sny  suggestion 
that  this  Nation  subscribe  to  them,  Tl»e 
United  Nations  organization  has  made  one 
significant  step  in  preventing  war.  and  that 
Is  by  the  realization  that  war  cannot  be  out- 
lawed by  a  vague  reeolution,  but  It  can  be 


prevented  by  a  vlalble  and  ready  military 
power,  equipped  to  stifle  the  anineenr  who 
challengea  the  peace  of  the  sporld.  It  haa 
taken  two  bloody  wars  for  us  to  reallae  this 
concept  of  the  relations  between  nations. 
Let  us  hope  thst  the  lesson  has  been  well 
learned. 

We  must  maintain  our  proven  weapona 
and  techniques.  We  mtist  develop  new 
weapona  and  techniques  and  we  must  plan 
the  direct  application  of  this  snd  all  ova 
military  power  so  ss  to  realize  the  most 
efficient  use  of  all  our  armed  forces. 

As  you  all  know,  the  United  States  Pieet 
Is  at  present  built  around  the  aircraft  car- 
rier. Presently  we  have  13  large  carriers  in 
commission,  Including  the  CVB's  Muiwaji  and 
F.  D.  Roosevelt,  the  two  largest  carriers  afloat. 
In  addition,  we  have  a  comparable  ntunber  ot 
escort  carriers  to  provide  air  aupport  of 
ground  troops  and  antisubmarine  warfare 
aircraft.  These  carriers  provide  our  sea- 
borne mobile  striking  force  in  wartime. 
Their  peacetime  function  will,  of  course,  be 
that  of  training  for  Uie  wartime  mission. 
Also,  we  are  maintaining  a  ready  Naval  Air 
Reserve  throughout  the  country  at  their 
wrxtime  proficiency,  absorbing  new  tech- 
niques in  order  that  they  may  be  In  a  high 
atate  of  readiness  to  man  the  reserve  carrlera. 
The  strategic  dispoaal  of  otu-  mobile  car- 
rier force  ahouid  discourage  any  atuck,  but 
should  it  come,  a  carrier  fieet  will  be  in  u 
poaition  to  intercept  and  nullify  it,  since  they 
are  capable  of  going  anywhere  in  the  marl- 
time  world.  Once  tills  stUck  is  repulsed. 
thU  mobile  striking  foice  could  proceed  to 
the  enemy's  homeland  and  proceed  with  the 
same  successful  treatment  which  our  Japa- 
nese adversaries  have  so  good  reason  to  re- 
member. 

The  use  of  this  mobile  striking  force  dOM 
not  in  any  way  mean  that  we  ahall  not  ba 
dependent  upon  our  land  bases.  There  are 
bases  throughout  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
that  are  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  conti- 
nent as  well  as  our  possessions.  These  bases 
are  necessary  to  the  support  of  our  striking 
forces  even  as  they  were  in  World  War  n. 
These  strategic  land  bases  provide  the  where- 
withal to  make  the  mobile  tactical  force  a 
hard-hitting  effective  fighting  unit,  since 
they  carry  out  the  vital  task  of  providing  nec- 
essary logistic  support. 

Even  though  land-ba.«ed  air  be  supported 
at  these  bases,  there  are  still  areas  ouulde 
the  reach  of  these  land  planer,  which  fall 
to  the  carrier  task  forces  to  cover.  We  are  all 
in  agreement  that  no  two  wars  have  ever 
followed  the  same  pattern.  I  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  any  future  war 
will  follow  the  strategic  geography  of  World 
War  n.  Taking  this  Into  consideration,  to- 
gether vrtth  the  possible  loes  of  some  of  otir 
bases  and  the  technical  llmlUtlon  of  the 
range  of  land-based  air.  it  Is  fsctual  that 
carrier  aviation  will  Ije  the  only  weapon, 
which  can  l>e  effectively  brought  to  bear  in 
certain  areas. 

Though  this  carrier  aviation  will  be  our 
most  potent  weapon,  we  must  still  depen  . 
on  our  long-range  patrol  planes  for  recon- 
naissance with  the  fieet.  patrol  of  large  osean 
areas,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  alr-eea  res- 
cue operations.  As  to  whether  these  planes 
are  s^a  or  land  planes  is  dependent  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  to  op- 
erate. 

Another  vital  cog  In  our  air-sea  power  is 
marine  aviation,  which  provides  tactic-1  sir 
suppcnt  for  smphlblotis  operations.  Such 
operations  without  proper  air  support  srs 
likely  to  be  doomed  to  failure.  Their  stic- 
cees  is  directly  prcportlonal  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  cloee  air  support. 

To  sustsin  the  alr'sea  power  organization* 
we  have  now  6,130  operating  aircraft.  Of 
this  ntunber,  8J126  are  first-line  combat 
planes,  while  the  remaining  2,004  are  used 
for  training,  transport,  resesrch,  develop- 
ment, experimental  work,  and  for  stipport  of 
air  activities  ashore.    Another  1,933  plaaw 
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torpedo  ptuMS  art  betof  earrlrd  out  b;  tbo 
««U'ka4«n  AvtDfcr. 

1.  of  cjuuiac.  cndeaTorcil  to  keep 
of  wtenea  wtth  partleu- 
fg%  alreran  aa<  tarto-)it  air- 
I  iqaadrons  are  alreatfr  opcrattng  with 
PteebaU  atrcraft  «liidi  la  a  lighter 
reciproeattof  CBftBe  fiaaard  and  a 
Tb*  MeDonaaO  ntantom. 
MB  auikia  toB*ad.  ttca 
of  M 
down  for 
•  fMt  wiiicti  was  pravcB  tn 
te  watKkm  to  tha 
an  ArD|7  )et  atrcraft.  tiM  P-tO.  has  been 
modtftef  and  ■umaaftitly  landed  aboani  a 
We  bare  two  nav  carrier  planea 
of  dlw  borab- 
tet  flrtng. 
tbk  Martin  Mauler,  awontlsc  an  englna 
o(  over  8.000  taonrpower.  baa  a  maximum 
combat  radius  rnxn  a  carrier  of  TOO  mllea. 
TlUB  pluM.  dcaignad  for  operation  from  the 
Mld«a}|  daH  carrier,  taaa  aa  Its  prototype 
okyrMer  wbldi  opcratca  from 
typa  Carrier.  BoQi  planea  art 
kters  with  maneuTerabUlty  and  rata- 
Charactcrlstlca  heretofore  found 
flShtcr  aircraft.  As  dire  bombers, 
tbay  p^orm  In  accordance  wtth  that  old 
9ttry  t  wory  that  only  the  shoU  that  hit 
coont. 

Oar  leTelopmcnt.  howerer.  has  not  been 
restrict  id  to  carrier  type  aircraft  exdUBlvely. 
X  bellei  e  you  are  ail  familiar  with  the  recent 
neorti  i  Ustancc  fllfht  of  the  Truculent  Tur- 
tt*  tnm  I  Perth,  Australia,  to  Colxunbus.  Ohio. 
This  pi  uxe.  the  Lockheed  Neptune  or  P3V.  la 
a  twin-  mglned  landplane  aapadaUy  daalgned 
far  Ion ;  range  reoonnalaaance  and  antisub- 
marine warfare.  It  la  the  result  of  all  tha 
kasons  we  learned  during  the  war  about  how 
to  com  )at  the  submarine  menace  as  well  sa 
how  to  protect  our  overwatar  «hipp<Tn  i^ 
Reptiici!  unescorted  wUI  parXorm  these  mia- 
tfoaa  aj  id  be  able  to  defend  ItaaU  f  «»>«*  bo^ 
W  all  sck.  Also  the  Neptune  can  operate 
I  ■  lall  unprepared  n«lds.  a  characterlstle 
the  success  of  Its  "f*^*^  missions 
Thea>  art  planes  which  we  already  hare. 
Wt  hai  t  others  In  tha  daalgii  and  taat  stage 
wlUch   rill  keep  shiftt  aC  our  rataarch  ^»d 

[The  performaae*  of  our  preaent  Jet 
aircraft  and  the  escelient  protptcta  (or  fas 
turtaiasi  aa  power  planta  for  carriar  planea 
have  az  mnnitd  the  moat  advanced  reaeareh 
iBto  all  typaa  of  JcU  aa4  llMlilBia  Our  re- 
of  courae  U  prooeattng  te  the  field  of 
guided  missiles  of  which  w«  have  tiM 
Ljuk.  looa.  Bimible  Bee.  and  the  Oorgon. 
the  Bat,  which  no  doubt  you  have  all 
the  newspapers  and  news  reels. 
In  Gl  lalng.  I  abould  like  to  leave  wtth  you 
Ibla  OB  I  (kotight.  In  order  to  m^»nt«>n  the 
paM*  y  m  anat  be  ready  for  war  Twice  we 
have  b  MB  InvBlvad  la  wara  not  of  our  own 
making  and  task  ttmm  we  ware  unprepared. 
Let  us  kot  be  a  partf  to  aaofa  a  grievous  mla> 
take  sj  aln.  Tou  vattrana  at  World  War  I 
wwtaa  lar  the  white  croaaea  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  ,  Belleau  Wood.  The  Mame  and  Sola- 
aons.  a  id  you  veterans  of  World  War  II  iw> 
"  the  white  croaaea  irom  Africa  to 
and  from  Guadalcanal  to  Oki- 
nawa. iBach  and  every  one  ot  thoae  rrraasa 
mark  t  im  final  ratting  place  of  one  of  our 
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who  died  m  tlie  beUef  that 
for  which  ht  foogh^   would  be 
We  lantd  after  World  War  I 
tiM  M0tat  Ifavy  the  world 
a.    Let  va  not  faO  thlt  tlaM. 
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BXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAUroBiru 
XM  TEE  HOCSB  OP  RXPaXSDTTATIWj 
Thur$dav.  April  19,  1947 

Ifr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
on.  I  include  an  editorial  taken  from  i 
Hew  York  Times  of  April  7.  It  will 
noted  that  I  have  tatroduced  a  bill 
accomplish  the  very  thln«  this  edit 
points  out  and  I  reiterate  that  we 
practice  in  this  country  the  demc 
that  we  are  attempting  to  preach 
waws  raoM  cosic 

A  report  at  the  eighth  Guam 
recently  come  to  hand,  offer*  coDVlnclng 
dence  ci  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
laland  to  deal  with  public  affairs  In 
Oldarly  and  competent  manner  A 
staaliiu  of  the  Boote  of  Council  and 
Houae  of  Aaaembly  debated  several  coni 
having  to  do  with  the 
Including  the  allc 
of  land  and  the  *'»«<"g  for  business  and 
Industry.  One  by  one  the  disputed 
were  dlspoaed  of  by  reasonable  comproi 
A  propoacd  petition  to  the  Navy  Oot< 
of  Guam  requesting  the  setting  aside  of  J 
percent  of  tax  coUectlocs  to  provide 
shlpa  In  the  United  Btatea  for  Ouai 
choosing  professional  studies,  such  a 
cine  and  law.  was  carried  over  (or 
consideration  when  some  members  tc 
flaws  In  the  petition  as  worded.  A  commi 
cation  was  received  from  Navy  Governor. 
Adm.  C.  A.  PownaU.  acceding  to  their 
that  all  crdlnancea  for  governance  of 
Island  be  presented  to  them  for  their 
ment  before  promulgation.  There  vaa 
dlsoiSBlon.  although  the  quallflcatlona 
Admiral  PownaU  that  In  certain  drc 
stanoat  this  might  not  be  possible  must 
been  somewhat  galling. 

On  Guam  more  than  30.000  people 
lived  under  the  United  States  flag  for 
half  a  centiiry.    They  are  still  second- 
dtuens.  with  only  an  advleory  voice  in 
niled  by  laws  that  are  what  the 
or  the  Mary  Department  saya 
art.    Havy  foearnmaBt  of  Guam  has 
on  the  whole,  hanign,  aontrary  to  some 
gerated  reports.     Moat  Navy  govemora 
been   conjclentious    men.     Some   of 
such  aa  Admiral  PownaU,  have  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Gi 
But  It  still  has  been  goverument  without ' 
consent  of  the  governed,  taxation  wit 
reprteantatlon.   and   a   violation   ot 
mental  democratic  prinelplea. 

The    Gxiamaniana    have    been 
largely  for  the  benefit  ot  the  United 
In  order  to  make  the  moat  eOdent 
Guam  as  a  forward  military  bate, 
the  aituatlon   today.     The   military 
flrat  in  everything.    Guam  Is  now  one  of  i 
moat  important  naval  baaee  In  the 
It  la  all  the  more  Important  that  the  Ui 
States  shoiiid  practioe  there  the  dc 
It  praarhts.    Congrets  would  do  well  to  i 
dtlaentfitp  to  the  Ouaauuilana  and  gii 
the  Eighth  Congrtea  ot  Guam  the 
local  aelf-fiovemment  to  which  the 
anlana  are  entitled  and  for  arhich  we 
they  would  prove  their  competence. 
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base  for  expansion.  Social  security  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  security  with  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  In  the  postwar  period 
technological  unemployment  is  likely  to 
continue;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  acceler- 
ating. Increased  security  on  the  part  of 
people  in  the  lower  income  brackets  will 
make  for  national  stability,  less  labor 
unrest,  less  demand  for  extreme  eco- 
nomic measures.  This  will  safeguard 
free  enterprise.  It  will  also  minimize 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
technological  change. 

Social  security  does  not  destroy  indi- 
vidual initiative,  but  instead  provides  a 
minimum  base  of  protection  on  which  the 
worker  can  build  through  his  own  efforts. 
If  the  system  is  based  on  the  past  earn- 
ings of  an  individual,  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible,  since  it  will  reflect  differ- 
ences in  wage  rates  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  It  should  be  extended  to 
cover  all  our  people,  both  for  the  sake 
of  national  prosperity  and  also  because 
it  is  Inequitable  that  some  groups  of 
workers  should  be  protected  while  others 
are  not.  A  high  level  of  national  in- 
^  come  and  buj'ing  power,  all  of  which 
would  be  fostered  by  such  a  program, 
would  mean  that  the  added  expenses  of 
an  expanded  program  could  be  more 
easily  met.  and  in  a  sense  the  program 
could  be  said  to  pay  for  itself  in  im- 
proved national  health  and  productivity. 


Income  Tax  Statat  of  Married  Persons  in 
Non-Commnnity-Propertj  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYBHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  10.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  under  consideration  H.  R.  1759,  a 
bill  granting  to  married  persons  living  in 
non-community-property  States  who  file 
joint  returns  the  same  income-tax  treat- 
ment as  if  they  lived  in  community- 
property  States.  I  submit  herewith 
House  Joint  Resolution  11  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  urges  that  steps  be  taken 
to  relieve  Illinois  and  other  States  of  a 
tax  burden  which  is  considered  dis- 
criminatory : 

House  Joint  Resolution  11 

Whereas  under  our  present  Federal  In- 
come-tax laws  there  exlsU  an  area  wherein 
the  personal  Income-tax  burden  exhibits  a 
groaa  inequality;  and 

Whereas  this  gross  inequality  of  personal 
Income-Ux  burden  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  States  by  law  have  adopted  a 
so-called  .community  of  interest  In  property 
as  between  husband  and  wife,  giving  each 
spouse  t  half  Interest  in  income  of  the  other: 
and 

Whereas  this  community  of  property  In- 
terest permits  the  husband  and  wife  in  the 
community-property  States  to  file  separate 
Inderal  Income-tax  returns  showing  a  divi- 
sion ol  the  income  between  them  and  there- 
by to  make  lower  Income-tax  ratea  appU- 
cable;  and 


Whereas  In  all  other  Statea.  Including  Illi- 
nois, which  do  not  recognize  such  commu- 
nity interest  In  property,  the  husband  and 
wife  are  not  permitted  to  divide  a  spouse's 
Income  and  a  single  Income-tax  return  ac- 
cordingly results  In  higher  tax  rates  being 
applicable;  and 

Whereas  such  provision  In  the  Federal  In- 
come-tax law  discriminates  against  taxpayers 
In  States  which  have  not  adopted  a  com- 
munity-property law  to  the  extent  ol  approx- 
imately tl.OCO ,000,000  annually;  and 

Whereas  this  inequality  and  dlECrlmina- 
tlon  have  resulted  in  recommendations  for 
remedial  legislation  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, tax  administrators,  and  others: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (the  Senate  concurring  here- 
in), That  to  allow  such  discrimination  and 
inequality  to  continue  to  exist  is  imdemo- 
cratlc.  discriminatory,  burdensome,  and  con- 
trary to  the  very  essence  of  a  tax  system 
which  purports  to  place  a  fair  and  equal  tax 
burden  on  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
rec^ardless  of  the  State  wherein  they  may 
reside:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  now  assembled  be  urged  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  this 
unfair  and  discriminatory  tax  burden  which 
is  unjustly  placed  on  the  cltliens  of  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  that  full  and  favorable 
consideration  be  given  to  proposals  allowing 
division  of  income  for  tax  purposes  between 
husband  and  wife  In  all  States  of  the  Union; 
and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  sulteble  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  niinols. 
Adopted  by  the  house.  February  18,  1947. 
Hitch  GaxxK, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Eked  W.  Rueco. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  in  by  the  senate.  March  12, 1947. 
HtrcH  W.  Cross, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

BDWABD  H.   ALEXANDm, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Stateliood  for  Hawafi  and  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAL.^roaifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  10.  1947 

Mr.  POUI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  23, 
1947: 

STATEHOOD     FOB     HAWAU     AMD     ALASKA 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee  has 
recommended  approval  of  the  grant  of  State- 
hood to  HawaU  and  will  tske  up  the  Issue  on 
Alaska  next  month.  Arguments  pro  and  con 
and  conditions  relating  to  both  Territories 
are  similar.  Both  have  been  under  the 
American  flag  lor  more  than  a  half  century; 
both  have  voted  in  favor  of  sUtehocd;  both 
are  noncontiguous  to  contlnenUl  United 
States;  both  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
In  global  military  and  economic  strategy; 
both  can  assume  statehood's  financial  bur- 


dens: both  have  substantial  elementa  In  the 
population  of  non-Caucasian  descent:  both 
are  meshed  to  the  progress  of  the  Pacific 
coast:  both  meet  the  requirements  for  state- 
hood. 

Arguments  against  their  admission  were 
weakened  during  the  war.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  on  that  fatal  day  It  was  feared 
that  the  larger  percentage  of  those  of  orien- 
tal extraction  in  the  islands  was  a  menace 
to  security.  But  Hawaii  came  through  the 
crucial  test  of  war  In  the  Pacific  with  honor 
and  glory.  A  committee  of  the  House  la  on 
record  that  from  Pearl  Harbor  onward,  not 
one  act  of  sabotage  was  committed  In  the 
islands.  The  people  of  both  Terrltorlea 
were  injured  by  Japanese  aggression,  both 
fought  and  in  the  highest  degree  earned  the 
right  to  be  Americans 

Their  physical  separation  from  the  other 
48  States  is  of  small  consequence  In  this 
age  of  airplane  and  radio.  In  1850  when 
California  was  admitted,  the  nearest  State 
was  750  weary  horseback  miles  away. 

California  will  gain  advantages  by  their 
admission.  Their  four  Senators  and  the 
number  of  their  RepresenUtives  may  be  ex- 
pected to  support  in  sectional  measures  the 
congressional  delegations  from  the  11  West- 
em  States.  As  their  economy  develops  it 
will  bring  Increased  movement  of  tonnage 
through  the  porta  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

Alaska's  population  In  1940  was  72,000. 
At  present  It  probably  Is  90,000.  Minnesota 
and  Nevada  had  less  than  7.000  residenU 
when  admitted.  The  Territory's  known  re- 
sources are  immense.  As  established  Indus- 
try, she  mines  coal.  gold,  copper,  and  tin. 
There  are  potential  oU  fields.  Agriculture 
is  a  major  project.  Fur,  timber,  and  fish- 
eries yield  In  the  millions  annually.  Theae 
industries  have  been  developed  with  to- 
tally Inadequate  Internal  transportation  and 
at  the  sluggish  pace  concomitant  with  Fed- 
eral landownershlp. 

If  Alaaka  to  erected  into  a  State  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wUl  give  her  a  dowry  ol 
land  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  SUte 
government  will  encoitfage  widespread  de- 
velopment In  a  fashion  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  do.  At  present,  Alaska  U 
exploited  without  full  consideration  of  the 
Territory's  benefit.  Only  •1.000,000  remains 
In  Alaska  of  the  annual  $60,000,000  yield  of 
her  fisheries.  A  substantial  number  of 
Alaskans  anticipate  that  Statehood  wUl 
cause  an  increase  In  taxation.  This  is  true, 
but  the  cost  should  be  more  than  oflset  by 
the  enlargement  of  revenue  foUowlng  eco- 
nomic development. 

HawaU's  population  exceeds  600.000.  Her 
numbers  and  wealth  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  Territory  except  Oklahoma's 
were  upon  admission.  Hawaii's  great  crops 
are  sugar,  pineapples,  and  coffee,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  her  wealth,  to  1946  the  Territory 
paid  «173.000,000  Into  the  Federal  Treasiuy. 
a  sum  larger  than  the  contribution  of  some 
States.  This  amount  was  considerably  more 
than  Hawaiian  expenditures,  aside  from  the 
military  budget.  In  the  6  years  before 
World  War  n,  HawaU  Imported  more  goods 
from  the  United  States  than  any  nation  ex- 
cepting the  United  Kingdom,  Canada. 
France,  Japan,  and  Germany. 

The  evidence  is  against  the  statement  that 
those  of  Japanese  descent  will  vote  to  a  bloc. 
While  those  of  Japanese  blood  represented 
32  percent  of  the  population  to  1940,  the 
Territorial  legislature  has  never  contatoed 
more  than  20  percent  of  Niseis. 

By  votes  of  a  to  1.  both  Territories  havt 
asked  for  statehood.  Our  public  men  have 
made  the  world  conacioiis  of  the  American 
principle  of  self-determination.  Here  is  a 
good  place  to  maka  application  cd  th« 
prtodple. 
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.  REZD  of  Ifnr  Tflfk.  Ux. 
lioonuice  powihif  to  Uae  aevek>p- 
■d  tile  expuMkon 
It  tMlm  used  by  GofV> 
throofh  tts  con- 
ncrdotims.  Tlw  present  re- 
to  cuttinf  CAiKudllures  Is  re- 
tn  the  pubCciry  cmaiMtt^f  from 
The  ciUaaw  of  tUs  natlOQ 
tliai  ank«  tlie  tnynuWiMm  at 
an  cut  to  the  bone  and  tbe 
tas  yvci  of  tautaitiiet  redoeed  the  free 
cater  iriae  lystem  will  bof  dovn.  taUcMl 
of  exi  andlni?  aa  It  UMiid  at  ttats  time, 
"n^  moat  cuisuij  wnfttnatlOH  will  tai- 
tbe  appalltaig  dopilcation  of  ttme. 
iff  and  tjerionnfi  ^licb  now.  exists 
In  th(  t  Federal  Oovcrmnent. 

cpsAwuDQ  Fiwiti  oovnunaxT 

A  r  scent  surrey  show^  d!lBculty  of  ap- 
pi]filH ;  vile  aconomy  to  the  Federal  budg- 
•L  ]|o  lav  thaa  93  agaodca.  operatinf 
17  Oiiwrnf  lit  estafettiiHBMta. 
loreraoMBt  ftanda.  laacranee  la 
proT^ed  throufhdootber  22  at'ecdes  op- 
witoBi  w  flBrarana  oeiMtfiaMnia. 
queatloos  are  haiDdlid  bv  27  afen- 
l  \  14  i'fferent  establishments:  bori- 
voblems  by  64  agcndca  scattered 
tlvoqih  32  different  aelabllshments; 
of  land  by  34  agencies;  wUd- 
by  II:  home  and  earn- 
by  12:  fonatry  by  14: 
mateHab  and  copatructlon  by  10:  social 
welfare  by  28.  Statistics  are  fathered 
d  i>ubllshed  by  65  different  agencies. 
la  U  B  ttMre  were  Ul  afCBCka  ranked 
as  bireada  or  (heir  aQidvaknt:  today. 
1.141  Pi«ldoBt*>  IMS  bodcet  asks  mora 
than  tt.tM.oeo.OM  for  mdependent  of- 
lleia  o(  Federal  Oovemment — 16.500.- 
•!•,•  •  SMre  than  they  spent  In  1040. 
Wty  should  the  taxpayers  be  called 
upon  to  caxry  such  a  load  ak  this?  Does 
ItmaceaeDee?  The  peevie  of  this  coun- 
try ki  m«  that  it  does  not  and  they  want 
reiel  frooi  this  burden. 

Th)  new  sehene  to  protea  the  Jobe 
of  th  I  New  Deal  U  to  create  rtttef  or* 
game  ktlons  to  operate  In  forelgB  ooun- 
trlee  o  which  dtsplaeed  ■a»plBfeii  may 
be  tf«  aeierred  If  and  when  the  ax  falN 
on  ft  mrtftucratic  pay  roll  oo  the  home 
front 

I  c  winrt  to  my  ooUeaguas'  atteo- 
UOB  ■  both  branchee  of  Congress  an 
utMb  by  Frank  C  WaMvep  which 
MPMnd  tin  the  TUnea-Herftld  under 
tfiMe  «  April  10.  tMt: 
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1.  Last  January.  Prasldoit  Truman 
cast  that  Federal  revenues  wgu!<1  be 
OOOjeo  IMS  thaa  FSdval 
tbe  current  Cacal  year  ending  June  90. ' 

a.  But  the  facta  of  actual  caah  reveat 
the  Treasury  now  abow  that  on  Ji 
there  will  be  a  auipius  of  revenuas 
pcndltures    at    betwaea    •3.000.0C0M0 
$4.CO0.C0O.0O0. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Triiman  was 
round  figurea.  (AJOOOSiaojXXL 
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extend  my  remarks,  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  reply 
thereto.  Just  received,  from  the  Visa 
Division: 

Mascr  12.  1947. 
The  Honorable  the  Sscsetabt  op  Stats, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mi.  Sscsttabt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  re- 
ports from  reliable  persons,  recently  In 
Bremerhaven.  who  have  obeerved  the  opera- 
tlona  at  the  seventeenth  port  where,  I  un- 
derstand, most  of  the  refugees  embark  for 
ahlpment  to  the  United  States.  They  advise 
me  that  these  shipments  are  designed  to 
take  up  the  unused  portion  of  the  Immigra- 
tion quotas  of  various  European  countries. 
Certain  details  in  these  reports  I  find  highly 
disturbing. 

It  Is  stated  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  refugees  will  be  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  In  the  United  States:  that  a 
large  number  of  them  are  In  such  bad  physi- 
cal condition  that  they  have  to  be  carried 
on  shipboard  on  stretchers:  that,  despite  a 
policy  of  giving  priority  to  children,  many 
shipments  contain  more  persons  over  65 
years  of  age  than  those  of  under  10:  that 
the  sanitary  condition  and  standards  of 
these  people,  as  a  whole,  are  distressingly 
low;  that,  of  the  some  12.000  refugees  shipped 
up  to  the  middle  of  last  month,  90  percent 
were  Jewish. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  com- 
ments as  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe  reports  I 
have  received.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
if  there  has  been  any  waiver  or  modification 
of  our  normal  requirements  and  physical 
standards,  for  admission  with  respect  to 
emigrants  who  pass  through  Bremerhaven. 
Is  there  no  priority  being  shown  children? 
Is  there  a  epecial  priority  for  mc  ''bers  of  the 
Jewish  faith?  Woat  Is  the  total  nimiber  of 
these  refugees  that  It  Is  contemplated  will 
be  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  this  year? 
Sincerely  yours, 

EswASo  T.  MuxalX 

Aran.  2,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Edwabo  T.  Mnxsa, 
House  of  Reprcstntattvcs 

Mr  Da*B  Ml.  Muxes:  I  have  your  letter  of 
Marru  12,  1947,  requesting  certain  informa- 
tion In  regard  to  refugees  who  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  Germany. 

In  implementing  the  dlsplacad-persona 
visa  program  «hlch  was  instituted  in  pur- 
suance of  the  President's  directive  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1949.  American  consular  ofDcers  are 
governed  in  tha  lasuanoa  of  immigration  visas 
by  the  existing  laws  and  ragulatlona,  includ- 
ing tba  so-called  public-charges  provisions  of 
tba  laws  and  quota  limitations. 

As  required  by  law,  quota  nationality  Is 
determined  by  country  of  birth.  The  inly 
exceptions  are  for  children  accompanying 
their  parents,  who  take  the  nationality  of 
Bueb  parents,  and  wivas  accumpanying  their 
alien  husbands,  who  may,  under  carula 
ooudltlotu.  take  the  nationality  of  their  hua> 
iMknds.  No  unused  quotss  are  baUig  utUlaad 
tor  displaced  persons  who  are  not  by  ns> 
tionalUy  (country  of  birth)  chargaabla  to 
such  quotas. 

All  applicants  are  axamlnad  physleally. 
Visas  art  not  issued  to  parsons  found  to  ba 
sinictad  with  a  dangtrous  or  contagious  dis- 
aasa  or  tuberculosis,  which  are  mandatory 
ground!  for  axeiuslon.  In  tha  event  an 
applicant  is  physically  defective  otherwUe, 
that  elrcumatanca  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  determining  whether  his  sMurancas 
of  support,  ai  ahown  by  evtdanoe  pressntad 
to  tba  consular  ofllcer,  are  adaqusta.  As  you 
arc  probably  sware,  the  Prasldant's  dircctlva 
of  Deceeiber  H,  IMA,  provides  for  ths  issu- 
ance by  Amtrlcsn  walfara  ortsaiastioas  of 
corporate  aAdaviu  of  support  approved  by 
tba  Attorney  QensrsL, 


In  the  issuance  of  visas  under  the  Presi- 
dent's directive,  consular  officers  have  given 
priority    to   orphaned    children.      Moreover, 
every  effort  Is  made  by  consular  olQcers  to 
provide  for  a  nondiscriminatory  distribution 
of   visas   among   displaced    persons   of   the 
various   faiths   and   creeds.     Owing   to   the 
slowness  with  which  some  of  the  non-Jewish 
welfare  organizations   developed   their   pro- 
gram of  issuing  corporate  affidavits  of  sup- 
port as  compared  with  Jewish  welfare  agen- 
cies and  in  consequence  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  corporate  affidavits  made  available  by 
some  of  these  non-Jewish  r.gencles.  the  dis- 
tribution of  visas  by  faiths  las  been  Inevita- 
bly aiTected.    Another  factor  which  has  led 
to  the  predominance  of  Jewish  displaced  per- 
sons among  the  immigrants  coming  to  tbe 
United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  has  been  the  circumstance 
that,  for  obvioiis  reasons,  the  majority  of  the 
persons  qualifying  under  the  German  quota 
have  been  Jewish  prosecutees.     The  status 
under  the  Nasi  regime  of  many  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  of  German  ethnic  origin  has, 
of  course,  affected  their  screening  and  this  in 
turn  has  also  had  some  bearing  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  visas. 

The  issuaace  of  immigration  visas  to  dis- 
placed persons  under  the  President's  direc- 
tive commenced  on  March  31.  1946.  and  the 
number  of  such  visas  Issued  through  January 
31.  1947,  has,  according  to  consular  reports, 
been  a*  follows  with  respect  to  faith  and 
creeds: 

Catholics a,  173 

Je*ish 0.627 

Protestants .  1, 909 

Others 705 

Total 14, 474 

Records  regarding  the  actual  entry  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States  are  kept  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Consequently,  I 
am  not  able  to  furnish  statistics  regarding 
the  arrival  into  this  country  of  displaced 
persons  to  whom  visas  have  been  Issued,  but 
I  hope  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
meet  your  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  J.  HAismo. 
Chief,  Visa  Division, 
(For  tha  Acting  Secretary  of  Bute) . 
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IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  RIPRKSBNTATIVn 
r;ittrsdav.  Aprfi  10.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaiter,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricokd.  1  Include  the 
following  address  by  John  F.  Victory, 
executive  secretary.  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  at  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Conference  of  the 
American  Legion.  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
March  20,  1947: 

It  was  with  kasn  sppracistion  of  tbe  pe- 
tantlsi  Bigniaoanca  of  this  maaUng  that  I 
accaptad  tha  inviution  of  your  national  com- 
mander to  spaa  bsrs  today.  As  asaeutive 
sacratary  of  the  NaUoaal  Advisory  OomoUttaa 
for  AsronauUcs,  familiarly  known  ss  tbe 
MAOA.  it  hes  been  my  privUege  to  participate 


in  many  significant  events  which  iiava 
marked  milestones  in  aeronautical  prograaa 
through  the  past  33  years. 

It  Is  encotu-aglng  to  Imow  that  the  Amerl* 
can  Legion  is  planning  to  take  special 
cognizance  at  this  time  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  American  air  power  In  pro> 
motlng  the  security  of  America. 

To  you  Leglonnalrfs  who  were  "over  there" 
on  Armistice  Day.  1918.  and  to  all  Legion- 
naires who  served  in  any  capacity  In  tha 
struggle  to  "make  the  wm-ld  safe  for  democ- 
racy" and  who  thought  they  had  won  "tba 
war  to  end  wars."  it  is  particularly  disappoint- 
ing to  see  history  repeating  Itself.  Why  does 
history  repeat?  Because  human  nature  does 
not  change.  Men  forget:  and  each  genera- 
tion seemingly  must  learn  in  the  bitter  school 
of  experience.  The  causes  that  have  led  to 
wars  in  the  past  still  alMund.  So.  uniaas 
our  generation,  including  the  veterans  at 
both  World  Wars,  does  something  positive 
and  effective  to  change  the  course  of  history. 
World  War  II  will  have  been  but  another 
armistice.  The  President's  recent  message 
to  the  Congress  on  foreign  policy  points  iq> 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  ~ 

The  United  Nations  is  the  present  great 
hope  of  the  world.  Before  the  United 
Nations  comes  of  age.  however,  and  develops 
a  restrictive  influence  on  aggressive  warfare, 
you  are  gathered  here  to  do  something  posi- 
tive and  effective  to  get  our  country  out  of 
the  groove,  so  to  speak,  that  leads  from  ona 
war  to  another.  You  are  to  deal  with  tha 
efficacy  of  air  power  as  a  means  of  preserving 
peace:  and  it  Is  my  privilege  to  discuss  tha 
foundation  of  air  power — scientlflc  research. 

By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  In  1914, 
the  Government,  practically  the  only  ctis- 
tomer  of  a  then -meager  aircraft  Industry, 
had  purchased  less  than  100  airplanes.  Aero- 
nautics  was  still  a  new  science  about  which 
the  world  knew  but  little,  and  America,  tha 
birthplace  of  aviation,  even  less  than  some 
European  countries  which  had  sensed  mora 
acutely  the  potential  military  significance  of 
the  airplane  and  had  forged  ahead  In  aero- 
nautical research  and  development. 

It  was  during  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  tha  outbreak  of  that  war 
that  the  National  Advisory  Commute  for 
Aeronautics  was  established  to  "supervise  and 
direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems 
of  flight  with  a  view  to  their  practical  aolu- 
tlon."  The  NACA  was  also  authorised  by 
law  to  direct  and  conduct  research  and  ex- 
periment in  aeronuatlcs  In  such  laboratories 
as  might  be  placed  under  Its  direction  Ths 
vision  of  that  Congraas  in  1915  was  tam- 
parad.  however,  with  a  fine  regard  for  aoon- 
omy  iu  appropriating  the  taxpayers'  monay, 
for  the  NACA  was  surted  with  tha  signifl- 
eantly  cautious  appropriation  of  "95.000  a 
year  for  •  years,  or  so  mticb  thereof  as  may 
be  neesssary."  It  was  never  dear  whatbar 
tba  i^raaa  "ao  much  thereof  as  may  ba  naoaa- 
sary"  related  to  the  •5.000  or  to  the  6  yaara. 

By  tha  and  of  World  War  I  tha  NACA  bad 
ona  reaaarcb  laboratory  building  and  ona 
wind  tunnel  in  operation  on  the  Army's 
Langley  Field.  Va.  It  bad.  however,  brought 
the  tben-axUtlng  aircraft  industry  to- 
gether for  tha  first  time  in  1916:  and  m 
1917  bad  formulated  the  first  alrcraft-pro- 
curemant  program,  affected  tha  aaUbiisb- 
ment  of  tbe  AU«raft  ProducUon  Board, 
brought  alMUt  tha  oroaa-iioanaa  agreamant, 
which  gave  peace  to  a  paunt-troublad  in- 
dustry, and  lad  tba  industry  to  orgsnise  ao 
that  It  could  advance  lu  own  interaats  and 
saoura  tha  nacaasary  capital  to  eapand  in 
order  to  meat  war  naada. 

Before  the  shouung  and  celebration  en 
Armistice  Pay,  Itil.  were  over,  tha  Oovem- 
ment bad  eanealad.  by  Ulagraph.  all  contracts 
for  aircraft  iKoduction.  Tba  war  to  and  ware 
Oivii  and  eeeuseretel  aviaUen 
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,   m  iMii  tiilo*  0  NMrvH  on  tho 
t  natkMM,    TIM  «OfM  looad  ihO 
raaiKv  t>M«  Worti  fPir  I  li«i 
%  m  tain.  aiNl  ikoi  Um  }Dft  Hoi  to  M ' 
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In  lh«  mmntimt.  the  MACA,  fef  Mlantiao 
aceumulalai  a  • 
r«h  dalo  owniung  t»*| 
laeluding.  (or  egam^ 
trtk^itiime  as  low-draf 
prapaHora.  new  drvte**  fo»  i 
MBbility  and'oontrol.  Mnproved  system*  in» 
eowUng  sn«t  ooollac  onfflnM  "^  ttlgh  ■v<xis, 
adyancea  in  knowladfo  ol  ■H^otwal  d«>    m, 
prevention  n(  ice  turmoWoa  fey  lOO  ol  i  vtt. 
and  many  others.    TMs  rawrvs  of  sel#ntia« 
«au  was  (luirkly  drained  by   the  military 
lOnMio  and  the  airenkft  tndimry,  end  sp- 
pIMI  In  tiM  deaign  and  development  by  in- 
#Mlry  of  AflMrioa*»  atroran,  which.  typ4>  ror  j 
type,  ware  v^tial  to  or  superior  to  those  of] 
any  other  nation. 

I  prefer  to  leave  to  others  the  Internr^ta- 
Mon  oC  the  military  signineanoe  of  svipfrlorl 
liiiftoiimi  of  aircraft  In  warfare;  but  what. 
ever  It  amoimted  to  in  the  winning  of  World 
War  II  will  be  small  In  pn>portion  to  Ita 
algnlAcanee  In  any  future  war. 

During  the  late  war  the  MACA  took  a 
cuLitMi  rlaK  in  suapandlng  tong-range 
rseearch   In    favor  of  making  our  air 
tmmedlntalf  more  effective  than  the  enem| 
Thu  amounted  to  eaertOee  o(  the  future 
the  present,  but  It  was  of  great  vslue  m 
decisive  struggle  for  control  ol  the  air. 
Asrouauilcal  science  stands  today  on 
thrcehold  ol  a  new  ara.  made  posalWa  by 
advent  of  new  forma  of  proptUalon.    Ttia 
plane  In   Its  present  form  is  no   longer 
sound  baals  for  future  planning  for  the 
Uonsl  defense     The  achievement  of  r« 
high -speed  flight  Is  within  the  grasp  of 
nation  wUItng  to  make  the  effort.    The 
slbUitles  offer  a  challsnga  to  adantlflc 
search,  to  the  aircraft  Induatry.  and  to 
military  servlcw.     We  all  have  accepted 
challenge  and  are  working  together  as  an 
power-development  team.    Our  suocem 
not  only  have  profound  Influanca  upon 
tary  science  and  upon  ths  program  ol  cli 
latlon.  but  will  also  be  vital  to  the  seci 
of  America,  to  say  the  least. 

Out  of  the  late  war  came  the  astonlshl 
simple,  lightweight,  and  powerful  Jet 
pulsion  engine,  providing  the  answer  to 
sharp  drop  In  propeller  eflAclency  which 
curs  above  500  miles  per  hour 

With  m  ttnm.  alrplOMM  now  ty  fa 
than   600   mllm  par   hour,   and   conUn\ 
sclentlQc   rseearch   and   development. 
here  and  abroad,  will  increase  and  multlf 
this  apaad.    But  man  has  not  yet  flown 
fast  aa  tba  spaed  of  aotmd.  which  varies 
about  060  mllaa  per  hour  in  the  cold 
peratiuas  st  40.000  fact  to  sb  nit  760  mill 
per  hour  in  summer  temperattirm  at 
level. 

To  achieve  tba  igiaed  of  aoond  la  not 
simple  problem,  for  as  It  Is  approached 
airplane  wing  maata  tba  aame  dllBculty 
tte  propallar  up  aopanancas — compr 
Ity.  with  its  accompanying  great  increase 
drag    and    loas   of    lilt.    This    phenomenc 
occurs  when  the  alrHow  over  any  portion 
tha  akpUuaa  raaehaa  the  speed  of  aoottd. 
preaoooa  mapotaaa,  which  move  in  all  dt 
tlons  at  that  speed.  cannM  bowo  ataaad  fa 
enough  to  prepare  the  way  tor  tba 
aC  the  airplane,  ao  that  these  pressure 
pulaaa   build   up   into  shock   waves. 
cause    a   tremendous    Increase    tn    drag 
raslstanoe. 

It  appears  certain  that  realty  hlgh- 
•tght   la   irolng   to   re<)utre   ertremely 
wtngs.  perhaps  of  aoch  radical  form  aa 
mmMl  or  dsuble-wa^pa  abapea.  circular  ar 
or  other  unconvaBtlaaal  asctlons.  and  s^ 
bade,  so  that  li  plob  form  the  airplane 
resemble  aa  arrow. 
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^gh-speed    flight    re> 
)ell  XS-1.     This  alr- 
itlve  effort  between 
ie  Bell  Aircraft  Co., 
bul'.t  for  the  N.^CA 
It  Is  not  Ji  service  alr- 
irch    vehicle     It    la 
kber  and  released   at 
Itltude.    Then  by  the 
^n  and  Ingantovs  re> 
and  estremaly  val- 
In  level  flights  of 
tlon  In  and  perhapa 
speed   regime     Tba 
ite  all  of  the  aero- 
icountered   tn   high- 
the  very  Important 
and    control,    aero- 
[  structural  loads, 
have    grown    enor- 
as   the   theoretical 
aircraft  materials  ts 
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UfouoM  Of  oaMn  itfrlfortUM*  Uifolvuii 
oaitiiinqr  Mp»two>tBi  vu  iob»m%  ubim. 

ror  |ul!t«  ntMlloi  rtMiNB,  UMit  H  % 
riloUooi  Ainrih  iuohmB  DmntB  «C  iBo 
Unglty  UboMtonr  of  iht  NAOA.    TBon 


ouuTod' roiooioB  Bikiilai,  powaroi  to  rttoB* 

Oti,  MO  IMOi  •§  VOBlOlW  for  OOBiXMIUM  Itt* 

poTiOBlo  rooaorob.  Oroot  aoouraoy  and  ai* 
troiMly  bi|h  tpood  or*  toaantiai  U  guldotf 
gUioUai  ara  to  bo  ttMtlvo  in  war,  Not  only 
gtuM  tUbUlty  and  eontrol  ba  dtpandabia, 
but  targat-aaabing  davtoai.  which  "home** 
miaallM  on  aourcaa  of  light,  beat,  or  mtul. 
IBuat  bo  foolproof  in  thtir  oporatloB. 

■nob  problems  illuatraM  the  ntcaaalty  for 
OOBUbbm  ainphasls  upon  sclentiflc  aamo- 
nautical  raaaaroh  Without  such  baale  ra> 
■aarcb  data,  Industry  cannot  prooaad  on  a 
Bound  basu  with  the  design  and  construe* 
tlon  of  high-speed  aircraft  and  guided  mis* 
allaa;  nor  can  the  Army  and  Navy  evolve  tac> 
tloal,  or  even  strategic,  plans  for  supersonic 
warfare,  with  amuranca  of  practicability. 

Tlao  doaa  not  permit  an  attempt  to  list 
SMUiy  of  tba  scientific  problems  which  face 
ua  today  In  aeronautics  But  it  U  essential 
that  we  consider  the  promptness  with  which 
we  tntagrste  an  air  power  development  policy 
within  the  national -defense  suucture. 

The  hrst  consideration  of  such  s  policy  is 
tbat  tboro  should  continue  In  time  of  peace 
that  smooth  and  effective  cooperation  that 
existed  during  the  war.  beween  the  members 
of  the  air  power  development  team,  the 
MACA.  the  aircrsft  Industry,  and  the  armed 
aarvlcea.    We  still  bsve  thst  cooperstlon 

The  second  consideration  of  an  air  power 
development  policy  Is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  responsibilities  of  each  member  of  the 
team.  We  are  In  possession  of  that  ingradl* 
ent  also.  I  refer  speclflcally  to  the  sUte- 
ment  of  a  National  Aeronautical  Research 
Policy,  dated  March  21.  1M6,  copies  of  which 
I  have  made  available  to  the  secretary  for 
distribution.  Thst  document  was  developed 
and  approved  by  the  Army  Air  Forces,  naval 
aviation,  the  CtvU  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, the  Aircraft  Industries  Association,  and 
the  NACA.  In  effect,  that  policy  is  the  blue- 
print for  the  Natloc's  continued  aeronauti- 
cal progress,  based  ss  it  Is  upon  a  record  of 
fact  and  past  accomplishments. 

The  National  Aeronautical  Research  Policy 
was  prephred  at  the  request  of  the  Congres- 
sional Postwar  Policy  Committee  It  U  grati- 
fying that,  after  months  of  careful  consid- 
eration, agreement  was  reached  by  all  con- 
cerned and  that  the  underlying  factors  In 
the  differentlstlon  of  functions  between  the 
NACA.  the  Industry  end  the  military  serv- 
ices are  so  fundamentally  sound.  That 
policy  provides  in  subaUnce: 

(a)  That  sclentiflc  raaearch  In  aeronau- 
tics Is  the  province  of  the  NACA; 

(b)  That  the  application  of  the  results  of 
scientific  researrh  In  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  and  equipment,  both 
civil  and  mlllUry.  is  the  funcJon  of  the  air- 
craft industry,  assisted  as  may  be  nccessHry 
by  contracts  for  experlmenUl  articles  placed 
in  a  manner  to  stimulate  competlUon  for 
quality: 

(c)  That  the  evaluation  of  military  air- 
craft and  equipment  developed  by  the  In- 
dustry, and  the  exploration  of  possible  mili- 
tary applications  of  research  resulu.  are 
functions  of  the  mlliury  serMces. 

The  policy  further  provides  that  expedi- 
tion of  the  practical  use  In  civil  aeronautics 
of  newly  developed  aircraft  and  equipment. 
Inaofai  as  Government  assistance  may  be 
necessary .  is  the  function  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The  policy  provides  that  sclentiflc  research 
in  aeronautics  is  the  function  of  the  NACA 
not  only  because  the  law  so  provides,  but 
also  because:  First,  by  lU  very  nature,  scl- 
entiflc research  In  aeronautics  Is  naoassarily 


A  fMbOUOB   of  OOVOrBNMbt   bOOOVM  Of   tbt 

)oB|«t«a|o  ooBoMorotloM  tbot  muat  Uiflu* 
•BOO  roiOAioB  progroBM  on  BMtttrt  to  vttAl 
to  bAlloAAl  aoeurlty,  and  booouM  tbo  ooil 
of  odaquata  wlnd-iunno)  and  roooorob  faolIU 
tiaa  la  too  graat  to  bo  bovBt  bf  prlv«tt  in- 
duatry; aaoondly,  whoB  WBtBgUi  by  tbo 
NAOA.  wiib  the  Army,  Nary,  Civil  Arro* 
nautloa  Adminutratlon,  Induatry,  and  oib> 
ara  bavlng  a  votoa  through  membarahip  on 
taobnteal     aubcommittaot,    all    oonoarnad 
bantflt  alike,  unnaeaaaary  otarlapplng  and 
duplication  of  effort  ara  avoided,  and  aoon- 
omy  and  tfllclaney  ara  promntad;  thirdly,  ba* 
oause  an  indapandant  organiaatlon  davotad 
axoluslvely  to  raaearfih  can  attract  to  Oov* 
arnmant  aarvlca.  without  eompanaatlon,  tha 
hlfhaat  laval  of  aolantlflc  leadership,  and  can 
serve  Impartially  the  beat  IntereaU  of  avi- 
ation and  of  the  Nation,  uninfluenced  by 
firocuramant  or  production  problems:  and, 
ourthly.  beoaust  experience  has  shown  that 
the  value  of  the  airplane  for  national  de- 
fense and  tor  commerce  has  directly  followed 
the  evolution  of  an  advancing  technology 
based   largely  on   long-range  scientific   re- 
search, planned  to  anticipate  the  growing 
research  needs  of  svlatlon. 

The  policy  contemplates  parallel  stuck  by 
several  Independent  research  teams  when 
necaasary.  such  duplicating  efforts,  however, 
to  be  coordinated  through  the  technical  sub- 
ooimnltters  of  the  NACA 

In  the  case  of  industry  our  recent  war 
experience  has  proved  that  a  sound  and 
heslthy  aircraft  Industry  Is  amentlal  to  na- 
tional security,  and  that  It  must  be  com- 
petitive m  order  to  develop  initiative  and 
technical  competence,  and  provide  the  stim- 
ulation of  Imagination,  the  Incentive  of 
profit  throtigh  production  contracts,  and 
company  pride  In  achievement.  Competi- 
tion tn  the  application  of  fundamental 
scientific  data  to  the  design  of  aircraft  and 
Interpretation  in  terms  of  their  perform- 
ance, economy,  and  safety,  should  provide 
America  with  the  best  possible  aircraft. 

The  Army  and  Navy  requirements  for  air- 
craft performance  will,  of  course,  always  be 
In  advance  of  the  best  the  industry  can 
produce  Each  branch  of  the  service  will 
test  and  evaluate  new  aircraft  for  tactical 
use  through  Its  qualified  personnel  and  di- 
versified facilities.  Evaluation  can  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  military  requirements 
which  govern  the  use  of  the  equipment.  Ob- 
viously, with  a  number  of  types  from  which 
to  chcoae.  the  armed  forces  will,  of  course, 
weed  out  the  inferior  and  encourage  the 
superior 

The  basic  factors  of  research,  development, 
and  evaluation  are  already  well  developed 
In  America.  The  blueprint  for  action  In 
the  form  of  a  National  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Policy  has  been  drawn  and  approved. 
Only  one  further  step  remains— to  obtain 
a  widespread  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  facta.  The  American  Legion,  represent- 
ing patriotic  America  at  Ita  best,  can  be  ef- 
fective in  crystallizing  public  thinking  on 
these  problems  which  affect  so  fundamen- 
tally our  future  security. 

With  technological  developmente  revolu- 
tionizing air  warfare,  sclentiflc  research  in 
aeronautics  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
price  of  survival,  for  no  natural  law  has  as 
yet  been  found  that  places  a  limit  upon 
the  power,  the  speed,  or  the  size  of  aircraft; 
or  of  guided  missies,  or  upon  the  vast  poten- 
tialities of  stomlc  energy  We  dare  not  run 
the  risk  that  optimism  or  complacency  sug- 
gesta  We  know  too  well  the  dlsappoint- 
menta  and  disastrous  consequences  that 
often  follow  when  we  try  to  win  with  the 
second- t>est  hand  in  a  poker  game.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  our 
national  exlstance.  That  Is  the  stake,  gen- 
tlemen Right  now  It  Is  wrapped  up  In  tha 
tremendous  significance  of  scientific  ra- 
aearch as  tha  foundation  of  air  power. 


Aflw  Ui  tilt  DflttftT 
BXTINtlON  opniMAiun 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  vuN 

XN  TKI  NOVn  OP  MPMIINTATIVM 

r/lbr«tfBp.  AptU  10.  I94f 

Mr.  DAWSON  Of  Utah,  Mr.  BptBktr. 
undtr  loBVo  to  oxtrnd  my  romarlM  In  tht 
RgcoRB.  X  Indudo  the  following  automonl 
by  C.  N.  Wooda.  formerly  reilonol  for« 
eater.  Untied  SUtot  Foroat  Strvloe: 

mwk  rat  nn  otttmif 
(By  O.  N.  Wooda,  formarly  rnlonal  foraatar, 
U.  11.  Poraat  Barvlce,  V.  B   Department  of 
Agriculture) 

Tha  consarvaUon  of  tha  natural  ranawabla 
rasuuroaa  (aoll,  vagataUon.  game)  of  tha 
public  landa  of  tba  Wast  and  tha  welfare 
of  the  people  ara  seriously  tbraatanad  by 
certain  livestock  owners,  members  of  power- 
ful livestock  organisations.  (I  make  no 
blanket  Indictment  of  stockmen.  Many  of 
them  are  conservstlon-mlnded  and  ooopar> 
atlve.) 

Theaa  man  ara  Intent  on  bavlng  laglslaUoa 
enacted  by  the  Congrcm  to  transfer  to  tha 
stockmen  now  vising  these  lands  title  to  ISO,- 
000,000  acres  of  public  domain  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  Taylor  Oraelng  Act.  and  the  non- 
timbered  lands  In  the  national  foresta.  or  all 
lands  therein  thst  have  more  value  for  graa- 
Ing  livestock  than  for  the  production  ol 
timber. 

My  discussion  largely  concerns  national- 
forest  lands,  because  the  resources  of  theae 
are  so  susceptible  to  Irreparable  damage  and 
because  they  have  so  great  a  public  interest. 
These  lands  are  at  high  altitude  and  gel  tha 
maximum  precipitation.  They  are  the  moat 
subject  to  run -off  of  fiood  proportions.  Most 
of  the  130.000.OCO  acres  of  the  public  domain 
lands  are  at  lower  elevations,  their  slopes  not 
nearly  so  steep.  They  are  not  subject  to  so 
much  damage,  have  less  public  Intareat. 
These  are  the  foothUl  and  desert  lands. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  stockn»en 
do  not  concede  the  right  of  anyone  to  buy 
these  lands  except  those  who  at  preaant 
graze  livestock  on  them;  sportamen.  timber 
users,  recreatlonlsta.  water  users  who  depend 
on  the  lands  for  their  water,  none  of  these 
are  to  have  an  option  to  buy  the  lands, 
however  long  or  important  their  use  of  them 
or  however  great  the  hasard  from  over- 
use by  liveetcck. 

Stockmen  would  also  extand  their  use  of 
Federal  lands  by  entering  the  national  parks 
with  their  herds.  How  long  would  they  ex- 
pect to  graze  In  these  before  claiming  the 
excltislve  right  to  buy  the  national  pa  's? 
Would  they  expect  to  buy  the  national  park 
lands  at  a  nominal  price,  as  they  do  the 
public  domain,  considering  no  values  what- 
ever except  forage  values? 

There  have  been  many  fioods.  the  past 
half  century,  of  greater  severity  on  the  av- 
erage than  those  that  had  occurred  previous- 
ly  in  the  history  of  the  West.  In  Utah,  for 
example,  among  many  others,  there  were 
the  WUlard.  the  Parmington.  and  Mount 
Pleasant  fioods  within  the  past  three  decades, 
the  last-named  occurring  In  1946.  The  two 
former  were  within  60  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  extended  down  to  the  main  Dtah  north 
and  south  highway  and  blocked  It  with  mtid 
and  boulders.  They  took  six  lives  and  caused 
over  a  mUllon  dollars'  damage  to  prlvata 
property  The  mud -rock  fiows  ruined  some 
valuable  lands  in  the  valley.  Geologlsta  taU 
us  these  were  the  biggest  floods  coming  from 
these  drainages  in  the  thousands  of  years 
ainoa  Lake  BonnevlUe  receded.    They   aay 
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G^emmaat  has  apott  hundreds  o< 
of  doUara  in  Utah  for  the  pro- 
private  property  from  floods.    It 
and  Is  spsfikHng  much  money  to 
land  to  stop  overgraaing  of  llw- 
>riTate   eltiaens   and    organ lM>tkwia 
ag  land  and  donating  It  to  the 
for  protection. 

the  United  Statea  can  do  rala- 
to  lapalr  the  damage  done  by 
It  la  impossible  to  All  aU  the 
._  to  raplsce  the  soil  lost  by  sheet 
Only  nature  can  repair  the  great 
I  lone  to  land  alnce  man  appeared  on 
Nature  will  need  immense  periods 
it  the  best,  btrt  even  nature  cannot 
damage  if  man  continues  at  his 
last  centviTj   for  he  has  been  tear- 
much    faster    than    nature   can 
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of  the  rangea.    IClUlons  of  acres 
.      _  dceert  range:  eroded,  giillled.  de- 
^untaln  slopea  that  once  bloeeoraed 
mountain  meadowa.  onoe  verdant 
now  gullied,  with  lowered  water 
di|led  out.  succtilent  grasses  laigdy  re- 
.  unpalatable  weeds  and  shrubs: 
in  the  valleys,  once  of  much  value, 
with  mud-rock  flows.  unslghUy. 
canals   snd   leseivolrs   damaged   toy 
eroalon. 
spoilers  seem  to  be  unrepentant, 
if  they  matsrlallae.  will  cause 
greater   destruction.     Do    these    men 
sense  of  public  reqpoBMtoUlty?    Have 
deaire  to  leava  theee  great  renewahle 
of  watHahsd.  sou.  plants,  and  game 
a  bounteous  Providence  has  so 
endowed  us  In  ss  good  condl- 
man  recetved  themf 
us  go  beck  45  years.    Hiat  waa  the 
point     The  forces  of  conservatlaa 
tostnlim  their  strength.    The  daa- 
uatuisl  isimii  n  exploitation  began 
,  recognlaed.    The  natlonal-for- 
waa  established  for  the  protectkai 
and  the  regulation  ct  stream  flow, 
itary  of  Agrteultore.  Jamea  Wilson, 
the  policy  of  coordinated  mul- 
hls  ntandaU  that  the  national 

be  ssanagad  for  the  greatest 

the  graataet  number  in  the  long  run. 

there    began    the    giganuc 

which  Is  rsaehlag  tta  climax  today. 

of  eooasr*atk»  have  besn  spear- 
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the    public    landa   baeauae    of    ttaatr 
value  as  wateraheda.    Utah's  people  are 
pendent  on  theee  for  the  big  part  of 
water  XMed  for  domestic.  Irrigation,  and  ii 
dustrlal  purposes.    Much  reduction  of 
of  livestock  hss  been  nude  for  protecUon 
these  watersheds  and  it  haa  gansrally  "^ 
mads    sgalnat    the    protests    of    stock 
They  have  claimed  that  reducUon  baa 
unneceeeary.  that  the  range  has   not 
suflerlng  from  overuse.    Since  the  time 
dear  have  become  abundant  In  places. 
havs  blamed  the  deer  for  overusing  the  r 
aiMl  have  asked  for  mora  reduction  of 

The  Forest  Serrioe  recognlaed  the  part 
Justice  of  this  complaint  against  deer 
became  quite  active  e  or  7  years  ago 
a  campaign  to  reduce  deer  herds  In 
tor  the  beneflt  of  the  browse  on  their  winl 
ranges.  In  a  few  years.  88.700  dos  deer^ 
addition  to  many  thousands  of  bucks, 
been  removed.  At  the  time  this  camp 
was  started,  stockman  were  notified  that  lii 
stock  use  must  alao  daftnltely  be  reduced 
the  permanent  carrying  capacity  of  the  rar 
Reductlozu  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
ginning  of  the  grazing  season  of  1946,  st 
latest.  They  were  urged  not  to  delay 
ductlons  ajxy  longer  than  was  abaolut 
nonesurj.  since  ranges  continue  to  det~ 
rata  as  long  as  th^  are  overused.  Bcaid 
other  mterests  than  stockmen  were  sufli 
ing  seriously  from  range  and  waters 
abuse. 

Many  stockmen  in  the  intermountain 
gion  made  reductions  in  use  and  did 
wait  tmtll  1948.     Very  few  objections  wi 
heard  to  the  policy  vmtll  1948  apprc 
Then  the  leadera  of  the  Utah  Bute  llvest 
associations  ssked  that  reductions  be 
poned  for  3  years  to  give  stockmen  tlma 
have  Investigations  made.    They  already  " 
been  given  much  time. 

The  Forest  Service  has  studied  these  rt 
for  four  decades.    Among  its  personnel 
geologists,  soils  experts.  botanUts,  agrc 
mists,   ecologists.   and    practical   st 
They  are  in  unanimous  agreement  that 
Is  much  range  on  these  national  forests 
overused  and  deteriorating.    These 
slons  are  backed  up  by  much  range  re 
which  has  been  done  on  theee  lands  dui 
the  past  20  or  SO  yeaxa. 

The  Forest  Service  is  not  making 
reductions.    On  many  allotments  it  does 
propose  to  make  reductions.    As  a  citi 
appealed  in  19i&  to  the  preaidenu  of  the 
Utah    SUte    livestock    associations,    sal 
them  not  to  fight  the  principle  of  redact 
In  use  of  the  range,  but  to  consider  r 
allotments  individually  and  to  protest 
if  the  Forest  Service  should  ask  for  reductl 
of  uss  on  allotmanu  which  the  asaoclsl 
did    not   beUeve   needed   reUef.    The 
would  then  be  clear  and  an  invest!, 
could  be  had.    The  sssoctstlona  did  not 
to  my  letters. 

Much  land  in  the  national  fomts  of  Ut 
has  more  value  for  graaing  than  for  the 
duction  of  timber.    By  far  iU  greatest 
however,  and  the  principal  reaeoo   for 
having  been  included  in  national  forest 
for  the  protection  of  the  wateraheds. 
on  the  facu  of  hlatory.  we  could  not  de| 
on  stockman  giving  thsse  great  wat 
ample  protecUoo  if  they  acquired  tit 
them. 

I  apeak  from  azperienoe  and  from 
hand    information.    For    more    than 
decadee  I  rode  the  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
vada.  Idaho,  and  Utah  aa  a  stockman 
the  Forest  acrvloe  m  positlona  from  ra 
to  regional  forester.    I  have  been  a 
to    stoAmM.    WMIa    regional    for* 
worked  to  gal  IkHB  greater  permanc 
the  tae  of  their  national  foreat  allot 
Thereby  I  hoped  to  Interest  them 
taking  proper  care  of  the  rangea  and 
staeds.    With   greater  stability  of  ua 
could  agwd  to  msnsge  their  ranges  so 
perpetuste   the   forage  and   retain    the 
They  have  been  given  this  greater 
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alarmed  with  stockmen's  plainly  announced 
plans.  The  people  should  avake,  rise  up,  and 
assert  themselves.  They  should  demand  thst 
no  brake  be  put  on  the  Forest  Service  In  its 
sfforts  to  effect  s  prompt  remedy. 
OcosN.  Utah,  February  29,  1947. 


United  States  MUrine  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  -LoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  10.  1947 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks    in   the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Herald: 

KKSP  TBI  MAxnm 

The  existence  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  U  threatened.  The  vagueness  of  the 
proposed  bill  to  merge  the  armed  services 
permits  the  President,  if  he  wishes,  to  abolish 
the  Marine  Corps  by  Executive  order. 

The  best  argument  for  preservation  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  found  In  the  brilliant  record 
of  that  branch  of  service  from  1789  to  the 
present.  The  Marines  have  established  and 
mainUined  a  tradition  of  being  first  where 
the  going  Is  toughest.  Their  brilliant  ex- 
ploits at  Tarawa  and  Iwo  Jima  are  but  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  glory  record. 

They  were  amphibious  troops  long  before 
anyone  thought  of  the  name.  They  were 
"Commandos"  in  name  and  deed  a  centtiry 
ago.  They  have  been  the  shock  troops  and 
"suicide  Uoops"  in  every  war  America  has 
fought  since  the  Revolution.  They've  car- 
rled  out  every  order  from  quelling  insurrec- 
tions In  Central  America  to  planting  the  fiag 
or.  Mount  Surlbachi. 

The  merger  of  the  armed  forces  should  be 
accompanied  without  destroying  this  Impor- 
tant seagoing  army  of  top-grade  fighting 
men.  Before  Congress  passes  the  merger  bill 
It  should  guarantee  preservation  of  this  proud 
force,  a  most  valuable  asset  in  the  atomic 
age  of  specialization  in  warfare. 


Contributions  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to 
Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  10.  1947 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  present  the  following  article  by 
Brig.  Gen.  R.  A.  Kelser.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  who  was  formerly  the 
Director.  Veterinary  Division,  Surgeon 
General's  Office  during  the  period  of  May 
3, 1938.  to  January  10. 1946.  This  article 
originally  was  submitted  for  publication 
In  the  Merck  report  on  January  30.  1946. 

The  article  follows: 

Veterinary  activities,  undoubtedly,  are  or- 
dinarily thought  of  by  the  public  as  ser^'lce 
restricted  largely  to  the  professional  care  and 
treatment  of  sick  and  injured  animals.  It  is 
quite  understandable,  therefore,  thst  with 
the  Army  horse  and  mule  replaced  to  a  large 
extent  by  machines,  there  are  many  who  do 


not  realize  that  the  veterinarian  stiU  has  an 
Important  place  In  a  modem  army.  Vet- 
erinary science,  like  medical  science,  is  con- 
siderably broader  than  that  phase  of  It 
which  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  and 
care  of  the  sick  and  injured.  Among  other 
things,  it  includes  preventive  medicine  and 
various  phases  of  sanitary  science  of  greet 
Importance  to  the  miUtary  estabUshment, 
psrtlmlarly  In  time  of  war. 

vrrxBiNAaT  sirvice  with  awimals 
In  buUding  up  our  Army  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous   task    and    responsibilities     with 
which  it  was  confronted  in  World  War  II. 
It    was   very    properly    mechanized    to    the 
fullest   extent   consistent   with   operational 
efficiency  and  the  opportimity  to  gain  su- 
periority.    Mechanization,  however,  did  not 
entirely    eliminate    the    need    for    animaU. 
They  were  employed  in  limited  numbers  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  to  a  con- 
siderably  greater   extent   by  the   armies  of 
some  of  the  other  countries  involved  in  the 
world  conflict.     Nazi  Germany,  with  all  her 
"blitz"  tactics  and  emphasis  on  mechanized 
warfare,  utilized  several  hundred  thousands 
of  horses  and  mtiles,  even  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  when   her  armies  were  rapidly 
overrtinning    the   coimtries   which   she   in- 
vaded.   In     Tunisia,     SlcUy,     Italy.    India. 
Burma.  China,  and  in  some  of  the  Pacific 
islands    we  and  our  aUles  found  the  horse 
and  miile  valuable  supplements  to  the  motor. 
World  War  n  also  brought  the  war  dog 
into  prominence.    Thousands  of  these  faith- 
ful beasts  were  recruited  for  service  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.    Anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  dogs  will  readUy 
recognize  the  value  of  the  service  such  ani- 
mals are  capable  of  rendering. 

The  Army  Veterinary  Corps,  thus,  did  have 
the  responsibility  of  providing  a  profes- 
sional service  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
sick  and  Injured  military  animals,  although 
the  number  involved  was  not  very  large. 
For  such  animals  as  the  Army  did  employ, 
provisions  were  made  whereby  they  received 
the  very  best  in  the  way  of  professional  care 
and  treatment  wlien  sick  or  injured.  Fur- 
ther in  connection  with  its  animal  service 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  Veterinary 
Corps'  activities  were  not  limited  to  beneflt 
of  the  animal  recipients.  Protection  and 
beneflt  to  man  resulted  in  many  instances. 
and  a  number  of  highly  important  scientific 
aocompllfihmente  and  contributions  came 
out  of  the  work  and  Investigations  of  the 
Veterinary  Corps  with  animal  diseases. 

Equine  encephalomyelitis,  the  most  seri- 
ous of  all  horse  and  mule  diseases  In  the 
United  SUtes  and  various  other  countries. 
has  been  of  special  importance,  not  only  be- 
cause  of   Its   prevalence   and   mortality    in 
animals,  but  also  because  It  is  transmissible 
to  man  with  very  serious  restilts.    The  Army 
Veterinary  Corps  has  contributed  richly  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  disease,  its  transmis- 
sion    control,    and    prevention.     It    was    an 
officer  of  the  Veterinary  Corps  who  flrst  dis- 
covered the  fibUlty  of  mosquitoes  to  trans- 
mit the  malady,  a  flndlng  of  great  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  control  and 
prevention  of  the  disease  in  both  animals 
and   man.    The   discovery   also   led   to   the 
subsequent  uncovering  of  evidence  that  St. 
Louis   encephalitis  in  man   is  undoubtedly 
mosqulto-bome.    The  extent  to  which  en- 
cephalomyelitis  has    occurred   among    ani- 
mals in  the  United  States  is  apparent  from 
the  figures  for  the  year  1938.     In  that  year 
over  185.000  cases  were  reported,  with  large 
losses.     Beginning  in   1939  all  Army  horses 
and  mules  have  annually  been  immunized 
against  encephalomyelitis  with  vaccine  pre- 
pared by  the  Army  Veterinary  School  at  the 
Army  Medical  Center.  Washington.  D.  C.    No 
Army  animal  thus  Inununlzed  has  contrscted 
encephalomyelitis  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  vaccinstlon  program. 

Glanders,  formerly  a  notorious  scourge  of 
the  equine  component  of  armies  the  world 


over,  and  transmissible  to  man.  was  non- 
existent among  mUitary  animals  In  the 
United  SUtee  during  the  war.  and  of  no  Im- 
portant significance  in  our  foreign  theaters, 
th:mks  to  malleln  and  serological  teeU.  and 
preventive  measures  instituted  by  the  Vet- 
eriaary  Corps.  Anthrax,  likewise  of  impor- 
tance In  both  lower  animals  snd  man,  be- 
came no  problem  even  though  It  was  neoea- 
saiy  to  send  military  animals  into  localities 
where  the  disease  was  especially  prevalent. 
Vaccination  and  sanitary  procedures  pre- 
scribed and  carried  out  by  the  Veterinary 
Corps  were  highly  effective  in  the  prevention 
of  the  disease  among  Army  animals. 

Early  in    the    emergency    the    Veterinary 
Corps    immunized    all    horses    and    mules 
against  teUnxis  through  the  administration 
of  toxoid.     As  a  result  no  cases  of  tetanua 
developed    among    animals    In    the    United 
States  Army.   Another  very  Important  acc<Mn- 
plishment    v»as    the    prevention    of    rsbies 
among  our  war  dogs.     With  dogs  recruited 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and 
rabies  prevalent  In  numerous  localities  from 
which  the  animals  came,  and  further,  with 
the  disease  occurring  in  epizootic  proportions 
in  several  aress  where  dogs  were  being  assem- 
bled and  trained,  there  wss  plenty  of  chance 
for  the  Infection  to  be  Introduced  among  the 
war  dogs     Early  recognizing  the  possibilities 
and  danger,  the  Veterinary  Corps  adopted  ths 
policy  of  vaccinating  all  dogs  upon  receipt  at 
war-dog  reception  and  training  centers,  prior 
to  their  release  from  the  prescribed  quaran- 
tine period  the  animals  were  required  to  go 
through.    The  restUU  were  very  significant 
In  that  not  a  single  case  of  rabies  occurred 
among  the   several   thousands   of   dogs  re- 
cruited and  utilized  by  our  armed  forces  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Research  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Veterinary  Corps  with  equine  Infiuenza.  pe- 
riodic ophthalioiis,  canine  filariasis  and  lep- 
tosplrosls,  equine  trypanosomiasis,  and  other 
animal  diseases,  have  yielded  valuable  re- 
sults. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  resulU 
obtained  In  the  studies  of  periodic  ophthal- 
mia, the  cause  of  more  blindness  among 
horses  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Re- 
search studies  of  this  disesae.  carried  out  at 
the  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory,  Front 
Royal  Remount  Depot.  Front  Royal.  Va.,  have 
indicated  that  riboflavin  deficiency  is  In- 
volved m  the  etiology  of  the  disease  and  that 
the  malady  may  be  prevented  by  supplement- 
ing the  usual  ration  with  small  amounU  of 
rlbofiavln. 

iNSPZcnoM  OF  ueats  and  oaixt  ptouutta 
While  the  requirement  for  veterinary  serv- 
ice for  animals  was  limited  in  proportion  to 
the  relatively  small  number  of  animals  in  the 
Army,  a  different  sltustion  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Veterinary  Corps*  functions  and 
responsibUitles  in  the  inspection  of  food  for 
military  personnel.  The  requlremenU  for 
this  type  of  veterinary  service  were  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  size  of  our  Army  in  terms  of  man- 
power. It  followed,  therefore,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  Vet- 
erinary Corps  in  World  War  H  wss  in  con- 
nection with  the  inspection  of  mesU.  meet- 
food,  and  dairy  producU  procured  for  the 
subsistence  of  troops. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Vete.  nary 
Corps'  food  inspection  is  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  troops  by  determining  that 
meats,  meat-food,  and  dairy  products  are 
sound,  wholesome,  and  suitable  for  human 
consumption.  The  inspection  for  this  ptir- 
pose  is  not  limited  to  thst  made  at  time  of 
purchase,  but  also  while  the  foodstuffs  are  In 
etorage.  when  moved,  and  when  issued  for 

the  use  of  troops.  ^''^'''  *y^\^\^^ 
purchase  or  offer  for  delivery  to  the  Army  .he 
inspection  Is  extended  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  food  items  meet  specifications  snd 
contrsct  requirements  as  to  type  and  quality. 
As  everyone  knows,  during  the  recent  war 
our  troops  were  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  world.    In  many  places  climatic  and 
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^ ^^»iAir  wblcb  pertahable  food 

to  b«  r*e«tT«d.  stored.  moTed.  and 
•   esc««dlnLl7   •«▼•'••     '^   *»• 

Kt  Important,  la  order  to  pro- 

t  ealUi  of  our  soldiers  and  Insure 

4ncy.  that  every  safefuard  possible 

•round   tHelr   food  supply.     The 

daaaes  of  food  frooQ  a  nu- 

itandpolnt   are   meats.  Bfteat-food, 

producu.    They  are  likewise  the 

I  to  contamination  and  spoU- 

,  serious  outbreaks  of  disease 

following  sxich  damage.     The 

Corps,  thus,  had  a  »ery  fgnrnX  r»- 

tn  insuring  the  wboiesomeneae. 

quaUty  of  the  food  supply  for 

iBtabllshment. 

■pace  TttT  critical,  and  cold- 

nooeslatent  or  InadequaU. 

t)Mk(  many  at  our  orerseas 

_  to  the  fullMt  extent  possible 

perishable  food  items  which  were. 

]  m  made  ayallable  locaUy.    In  line 

,  Bollcy,  the  Veterinary  Corpa  super- 

<  perated  in  ▼arlous  orcnea*  locaU- 

iter  houses,  poultry  plants,  dairies. 

plants,  and  dairy  and  hog  farms. 

ons  prored  of  great  value  In 

Oald  rations  with  wholesome 

dairy  products,  thereby  coo- 

gieaUy  to  morale.    In  places  like 

tata  Mew  Zealand,   where  meau. 

and   dairy   produeU   were   sup* 

forces.   princlpaUy   on   a   reverse 

basis,  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps 

the  local  veterinary  Inspec- 


nary  Inspection  at  a  mnnber  of  slaught 
plants  which  ordinarily  wotild  have  been 
nlshed  such  inspection  by  the  War  Food 
ministration. 
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ittHMtUon  of  the  VeC- 
«b«  tnab  milk  sup- 
Dly  at'tth  Army,  larly  in  the  amarfency  It 
was  4leelled  to  make  every  effort  to  retain 
fresh  mik  as  a  regular  ration  Item  for 
BoMlers  iinderfolng  training  In  thU  coun- 
huge  demands  for  canned  and 
i^iik  for  overseas  use.  lend-lease 
If  sxKl  our  civilian  population, 
in  addlt  on  to  the  fresh  mUk  requlremenU. 
p««t  the  :  latloii's  milk  supply  la  a  very  critical 
It  was  eseential,  therefore,  that 
^fiitj»n  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
possible  production  of  milk  and  at 
time  make  adequate  provisions  to 
Dsss  and  safety  of  that 
our  troope.     The  eflectlveneee  aiul 

rj  with  Which  this  task  was  sccomp- 

ItahedaN  attaated  by  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  rar  period,  soldlprs  In  training  in  the 
XMts.  and  sUtiona  In  this  country 
an  average  of  a  little  better  than 
pint  ot  fresh  milk  per  man  per  day. 
at  the  peak  approdmately  C5.000.- 

4f  at  milk  per  month,  and  with  It 

•U  BosMoua  outbreak  of  mllk-bome  d 
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retertnary   Corp*   made   many   out- 

ecMitrtbutlons  In  the  development 

Improvement  of  ^paelBl   methods   aad 

tar   tha   prodtictlop   of   variooa 

_  to  ma*t  the  exigencies  of  ths 

Included  such  foods  as  deslc- 

powdered.    reconstituted,    and 

Bilk,    war    haoM    and    bacon,    and 

■mnad  product*. 

meat-food  and  dairy  products  eon- 

tpproKtmately  t8  perc«it  erf  the  eol- 

and  cost  about  60  percent  of 

TlM  alas  ot  the  )ob 

had  in  Inspecting  the** 

mm  and  quaUty  1*  !»• 

by  th*  fact  that  whan  the  war  «Bd*d 

llBg   every   d*y   over 

BiUloa  ponndi  of  maats  and  dairy 


^far 


Agrlrulture 


jsun  or  vKTsaniABT  s^vkb  to 

ooojmxis 
.  tndlr*et  bvt  very  valuable 

which  the  Veterinary  Corpe 

during  th*  war  effcart  wss  that  which  resuil 
from  the  beneflu  of  iu  service  to  the 
in  the  ooimtrles  in  which  elemenU  of 
corps  were  located.     For  exami^.  when 
Uhlted  Statee  establlahcd  its  bsae  In  Ic«li 
condltkm*  under  which  fresh  milk  and 
tain  other  foods  were  produced  and  handU 
gave  rise  to  grave  doubt  as  to  the  whoW 
somenms  and  safety  of  the  local  supply_f< 
ovu  tnwpa.    Veterinary   Corps   cfBcers 
able  to  Introduce  many  reforms  and  Imp 
menu,  making  local  available  supplies  suM 
able    and    safe   for    our   ose.    The    msr^^ 
vaUM  Of  thee*  ImpiuiMMiili  wm  to  appai 
to  ttaa  local  people  that  mtOKIamtA  help 
sought  from   the  Veterinary  Corps  to 
nsetUm  with  diseases,  problems,  and  o 
tioos  pertaining  to  their  livestock,  dairy, 
fish  Industries.    This  help  was  gladly  "^ 
and.  as  ofBdaUy  reported  by  the 
generai  of  our  base,  was  sn  importut 
in   cementing    firm    relations    between 
military    forces    snd    the    Icelandic 
Analogous  occurrences  snd  sttustlon 
•etsrlasd  Veterinary  Corps  service  In  var1< 
otiMr  aountries.  with  Cbtaa  an  esceptic 
outitaadtaig  example 

Wtaaa  tha  submarlna  menace  off  cmr 
lantle  coast  was  at  its  height  and  our  mx" 
line  to  the  Panama  Canal   Zone  placed 
Jeopardy,  great  impetus  was  given   to 
eooMtrvetloa    work    on    the    Pan-AmerK 
Highway,    in  connection  therew'th  incre 
eonoam  was  felt  over  the  poeslblllty  of  tnl 
dudng   exotic   diseases   cf   msn    and   Ir 
animals  Into  the  various  cotintrles  travr 
by    ths   highway    and    eventually    Into 
United  SUtee.    With  a  view  to  obUlnlng 
formation  for  use  In  preventing  spread 
fllieasr  by   way  of   the   highway,   the  Pi 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  vras  designated 
the  lntcr«sted  countries  to  conduct  s 
ough  survey.    The  Secretary  of  War  was 
quested  to  assign  representative*  from 
Veterinary  Corps  to  perform  that  part  Of 
survey  concerned  with  animal  diseases.    1 
was  approved  and  there  was  made  perhaps  ' 
moat  complete  survey  of  animal  dl« 
Central  American  countries  throxigh 
the  Pan -American  Highway  will  paaa. 

United  Statee  Army  veterinary  oScera 
also  been  assigned  to  mission*  in  Peru 
the  Republic  of  Panama  to  assist  the 
ments  of  those  countries  In  matters  ] 
ing  a)  military  and  dvU  veterinary 
XMroaxaitcs  ov  coHrammoMS  st  cxvi 
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war  the  doaast  Ualaon  and 

alBted  between  the  Veterinary 

Food  Administratloii.  Department 

and  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 

with  reapeet  to  lafiniry  ln^>ec- 

meaU  and  meat  praducta.    Further. 

latwvan  th*  War  Food 

Mid  tba  aaaratary  of  War.  tba 
Oorp*  provided  basic  veterl« 


I  de*lr«  to  ospaelany  emphasla*  the 
Important  part  th*  dvUian  oomgrmant  of 
veterinary  piufemlon  played  IB  VMrld  War] 
lb  bagln  with.  It  wa*  neceeaary  to  caU 
pvOBlmataly  ooe-slxth  of  the  Nation's 
narlans  to  active  duty  with  the  Veu 
corps  to  enable  it  to  ^jerform  iU  mlUtary 
ilaa.    ThOB.  tlw  amall  Regular  Army  coc 
nent  of  136  odton-s  and  about  600  enll 
technicians    was    expanded    to    about 
vofearinary    oOkrers   and   over    5.000 
OMB.    This  country's  vast  livestock 
Important  as  it   u  to  our   food  supply] 
p**rsTlmT   was  a  most  vital  neceesity  -^ 
On  war  period.    To  preserve  and  prt 
fkom  the  ravag**  <  f  rtls**se  was  the  resf 
feBlty  of  tha  ■— iwan  wtsrinary  prof4 
■il  in  this  tha  elvfUan  aoetprmant 
Ife*  bulk  of  the  load.    Btm  vary  «cU  it 
the  )ob  I*  now  a  matter  of  history. 
faUed.   tte  rmutt   would   bav*   been 
strophle. 


UTTUaX    VALUX    OT     •tliaiMAXT 

Th*  future  value  to  the  United  8ta1 
the  acoompllshmanta  and  eontrlbuti 


lldne  In  World  War 
There  has  been  da- 
it    information    of 
stment.  control,  and 
of  animal  dlaeaae*. 
man. 

of  meats,  meat- food 
adueted  under  severe 
of  the  world  have 
bpnaent  of  ways   and 
preparation  and  han- 
rlly   perishable  food- 
favorsble  oondttlons. 
postwar  application, 
veterinary  acl- 
part*  of  th*  world 
tbly   Impressed   the 
I.    thereby    increasing 
lean  BClenttflc  stand- 
Further,   the   help 
brinary    Corpe    to    the 
countries  In  eonnec- 
ent  of  their  llve- 
aad  the  control 
been  an  important 
Boellent   relations   of 
other  hand,  our  vet- 
by  the  opportunity 
erience  in  many  parta 
^ve  rettimed  with  flrat- 
many  dlsaaaea 
Drtunataly.  have  been 
cotmtry.    As  a  result 
to  promptly  recof  • 
_eee   ssotlo   diaeates 
imXortunataly,  reach 

Bced  by  the  War  De. 
^States,  during  the  war. 
Ibillty  of  attempU  by 
disease  In  man  and 
In  preparing  a  de- 
ilbillty.  personnel  of 
fCorp*  contributed  ex- 
valuable  results.    A 
>  and  accompllshmenta 
(work   wiU   have   great 

medicine  served  wall 
to  victory  In  World 
_  Improved  Its  knowl- 
"staodlng  In  both  this 
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closed.  The  majority  are  still  closed. 
The  supply  of  coal  flowing  from  the 
mines  is  far  below  normal. 

This  situation  focuses  new  attention 
on  another.  Involving  restrictions  on  the 
free  flow  and  use  of  natural  gas.  In  this 
instance  p.  Federal  agency,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  is  guilty  of  arbitrary 
action.  Our  fuel  uncertainties,  wiih 
national  inconvenience  and  heavy  eco- 
nomic losses,  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
coal  monopoly  is  upheld  by  restrictions 
on  natural  gas. 

Limitations  on  develojMnent  of  nat- 
ural gas.  with  tremendous  implications 
for  the  oil  industry,  are  due  to  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  extend 
Its  regulatory  control  beyond  authority 
granted  by  Congress.  Administrative 
and  judicial  legislation  has  replaced  the 
Intent  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938. 
It  must  be  clarified  and  redefined.  The 
Houst  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce will  begin  hearings  Monday,  April 
14.  on  amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  They  are  designed  to  remove  the 
confusion  threatening  to  undermine  the 
natural-gas  industry  and  deny  to  mil- 
lions of  people  a  superior  and  reasonable- 
cost  fuel  for  domestic  and  Industrial 
purposes. 

If  the  restrictive  policies  now  being 
applied  to  natural  gas.  obviously  to  pro- 
tect the  coal  industry,  hpd  prevailed  in 
the  past,  the  railroads  would  have  been 
halted  to  protect  the  stagecoach,  elec- 
tricity would  have  been  banned  to  aid  the 
candlemakers.  and  radio  would  have 
been  curbed  to  help  the  phonograph  in- 
dustry. Yet  today,  in  the  face  of  fre- 
quent disruption  of  coal  supplies,  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion are  denying  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  to  consumers  through  au- 
thority usurped  in  defiance  of  Congress. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  American 
consumer  be  allowed  to  have  a  dependa- 
ble supply  of  fuel  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  labor  tyrant? 
If  allowed  to  pursue  Its  social  theories  to 
their  indicated  conclusion,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  will  make  its  contri- 
bution to  the  power  of  Tohn  L.  Lswis  by 
denying  the  consumers  access  to  the 
large  and  steadily  growing  known  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas. 

The  unwarranted  authority  assumed 
by  the  PPC  and  the  "clouds  over  the  oil 
and  gas  industry"  in  the  form  of  judicial 
decrees,  have  had  effects  on  natural  gas 
as  follows: 

First.  Widespread  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gas  l3  being  retarded  through  un- 
certainties over  future  regulation,  bu- 
reaucratic quibbling  over  proper  ele- 
ments of  operating  cost,  and  lengthy  de- 
lays in  action  on  development  applica- 
tions. 

Second.  Ignoring  statistics  on  the  tre- 
mendous reserves  of  natural  gas  and  sci- 
entific progress  toward  new  fuels — such 
as  gas  from  coal — the  Federal  Pov;er 
Commission  Is  undertaking  to  decide  for 
the  American  people  how.  where,  and 
when  they  will  use  a  particular  type  of 
fuel.  Individual  choice  is  giving  -sray  to 
bureaucratic  decision  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  people. 

Third.  In  a  time  of  world  strife,  large 
Industries  are  denied  the  use  of  a  more 
desirable  fuel,  not  affected  by  rail  diffi- 


culties and  coal  strikes,  and  forced  to  be 
dependent  upon  coal  and  the  whims  of 
those  in  control  of  mining.  Such  action 
is  a  direct  threat  to  national  security. 

Fourth.  Applications  for  service  ex- 
pansion, estimited  at  a  total  of  $500,- 
000,000.  are  now  before  theFPC.  but  the 
execution  of  these  vast  programs  will 
largely  riinge  on  whether  producing  com- 
panies are  permitted  by  law  to  operate 
with  reasonable  security,  avoid  waste, 
and  plan  orderly  development  in  advance 
of  consumer  demand. 

It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  new  industries  in  the 
public  industry.  In  the  case  of  the  nat- 
ural-gas industry,  this  was  done  through 
legislation  giving  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  control  over  interstate 
movement  of  natural  gas.  The  indus- 
try supported  this  legislation.  Control 
over  production  and  gathering  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  distribution  after  the  inter- 
state movement  was  left  to  the  States. 
in  accordance  with  their  settled  consti- 
tutional right  to  regulate  their  internal 
affairs. 

Hov/cver.  characteristic  of  Federal 
agencies  in  recent  years,  the  FPC  began 
to  afsume  authority  not  granted  by  Con- 
gress. The  natural-gaj  industry  soon 
found  Itself  in  a  Jungle  of  uncertainties, 
delayed  decisions,  and  undiflned  poli- 
cies. In  brief,  the  industry  is  being 
strangled  by  red  tape  of  a  particularly 
adhesive  variety. 

The  purpose  of  amendments  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938,  spon.sored  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  to  clarify  the  poli- 
cies and  to  define  and  limit  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  FPC  in  its  control  of  the 
natural-gas  industry.  What  is  now  un- 
cprtain  regulation  by  men  will  be  re- 
placed with  specific  direction  by  law.  It 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  participate  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  beginning  on  Monday,  and 
will  support  the  amendments  to  clarify 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  10.  1947 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  August  9.  1947.  This  expression  from 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  one  of  the  most  influential  in 
Ohio,  in  strong  and  resolute  manner, 
answers  affirmatively  the  important 
question  confronting  us  as  to  whether 
Congress  should  approve  President  Tru- 
man's recommended  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

KOW  I>  TH«  im« 

The  time  has  come  for  a  showdown  with 
expansionist.  Communist  Russia.  The  Plain 
Dealer  urges  Congress,  therefore,  to  approve 


President  Truman's  request  for  MOO.000.000 
to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey. 

We  support  this  somberly  and  after  much 
soul  searching,  realizing  it  may  lead  to  fur- 
ther commitments  of  money  elsewhere — 
yes.  and  men,  too.  But  the  honor  of  the 
United  States,  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  as 
a  protector  of  free  peoples  and  one  which  wUl 
not  be  pushed  around,  leaves  us  no  alterna- 
tive. Gcd  helping  us  once  again,  we  must 
face  reality  in  a  world  stUl  troubled. 

We  do  not  delude  ourselves  that  the  United 
Statee  will  by  this  one  move  save  democracy 
In  Greece,  where  there  Is  little,  or  in  Turkey, 
where  there  Is  none.  Democracy  will  come 
lacer.  We  believe  It  better  to  state  this 
plainly  now,  without  hyprocrlsy.  Our  citi- 
zens will  understand  snd  respond  more 
readily  If  we  drop  all  false  pretense. 

Frankly,  we  recommend  it  on  military 
grounds,  for  our  own  long-range  protection 
against  the  menace  of  communism,  the  Bed 
fascism,  which  has  already  gone  qxiite  far 
enough.  The  other  free  peoples  will  support 
our  action. 

This  is  the  place  to  have  the  showdown — 
at  the  Dardanelles,  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, where  Communist  stooge  states  do 
not  yet  exist,  where  no  Russian  troops  are 
living  off  the  already  impovarlsbad  land. 
This  is  the  time  to  throw  a  block  at  Russia. 
to  call  her  bluff,  in  a  spot  where  miUUry  ad- 
vantages are  obvious.  We  are  already  com- 
mitted in  Germany  and  Austria.  Should  wa 
falter  in  the  Balkans,  we  might  as  wall  aban- 
don all  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  United  BUtes  must  quit 
deceiving  themselves  about  Russia  and  what 
her  pushlnit  and  porklness  mean.  We  have 
been  struggling  with  our  ex-slly  diplomati- 
cally eversinve  VE-day.  Russia  has  never 
fooled  herself  about  what  our  opposlUon 
signifies.  We  should  qxilt  fooling  ourselves. 
The  RuEElans  know  that  American  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  to  shore  up  the  faltering 
BrltUh,  Is  an  attempt  to  beat  them  to  the 
punch.  They  have  known  all  along  the 
meaning  of  our  protests  against  the  rigged 
elections  in  Poland  and  Bulgaria,  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  our  planes  in  Yugoslavia,  the 
faked-up  revolution  in  Iran,  the  Industrial 
stripping  of  eastern  Germany,  the  cheapen- 
ing and  nullification  of  the  high  purpose  of 
UN  by  constant  haggling,  the  subsidizing  of 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  everywhere. 
Why  contlrue  to  softsoap  otirselves  that  these 
are  peaceful  tactics? 

We  heartily  wish  the  Russians  would  come 
to  their  senses  and  stop  trying  to  Inflict 
communism  on  the  world.  But  there  Is  no 
sign  they  wUl.  They  have  swallowed  up 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia.  They  have  the 
noose  around  Finland.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Their  Gestapo  dominates  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 
They  are  proselyting  in  Germany  and  Atistria. 
promoting  a  Commtmlst  government  in 
Prance  and  egging  on  an  ultraleftlst  minor- 
ity In  England  to  upset  our  friend  Bevln. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  bored  ^rom 
within  so  successfully,  because  the  New  Deal 
welcomed  their  support,  that  they  have  cap- 
tured control  of  a  large  percentage  of  CIO 
unions  and  plunged  that  organization  into 
a  bitter,  internal  strife,  which  the  antl-Com- 
munlsts  must  V7ln.  If  they  ever  expect  to  ad- 
vance their  legitimate  union  alms.  They 
have  become  so  bold  of  late  that  they  even 
defy  the  authority  of  Congress  to  subpena 
them;  they  tell  freely  of  forging  passports, 
which  in  our  simple  Innocence  we  always 
thought  was  sufllclent  reason  to  go  to  JaU. 

We  know  from  their  own  lips  and  writings 
that  the  creed  of  conwnunlsm  JustlliRs  lying, 
fmud.  suppression  of  civil  llbcrUea  -even 
kidnaping  and  murder  if  necessary— tc  ad- 
vance the  holy  cause.  It  denies  and  debasaa 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  grinds  It  In  tha 
dust.  It  annihilates  ambition,  thwarU  suc- 
cess. It  Is  an  evil,  noisome  menace,  an 
accursed  religion,  whose  believers  are  fanati- 
cal missionaries.    It  Is  a  police  sUta  with 
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So  let's  set  our  Ja"  •»*  *""^  ****' 
into  tiM  tempest.  Help  frtendly  nai 
wktta  they  are  stlU  aUve.  Ceaae  this  sti 
toVHtnOH  of  puig't  food  and  money 
RiMSian  gtoo^t  atatea.  where  Titos  rule 
everTcne  votes  yes.  Let  our  own  adml 
trators  handle  the  funds  In  friendly  nat 
snd  show  the  local  governments  how  to 
prove  theutselvea  and  us*  the  mor-~  *"^ 

Let's  notify  the  United  Natlona 
It  to  help  aa  Bsastnr  Sunmrnmrn 
but  mat  expect  tt  really  to  do  anythl 
Hoar  oan  it.  with  tha  coDUn>io»s  OusT 
veto?  Some  day  it  may  be  strong  enoi 
but  not  now. 

Partaaps  this  stracg  sction  will  eool 
off.    Lot"*   hope   so,   but   keep   our 

Hitler  wotiM  have  ooolad  off. 
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flmt  hs«an  hla  aggrtaalnnT.    Ten  years 
after  ha  had  swaUosrad  hla  vleU 
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Let's  get  on  with  It  resolutely,  rea'  >*lc 
Our   people   are   unafraid    of   anyi.hirtg 
earth,  once  they  knew  the  farta  and 
dai^W.    The  facts  about  czpanstonlst  - 
tmmtmm.  like  the  facts  on  cancer,  are 
now  haglnnlnc  to  dawn  on  them. 
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or 

HON.  FRAMCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PCNMSTLVAinA 

m  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STI 

FrMaw.  Apnl  11  iyegulmtipe  drng 
Mondaw.  March  24K  IM7 

Mr.    MYERS.     Mr    Pr«Went.    I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcora  a  stat« 
made  by  me  today  before  the  Lai 
Federal   Security  Subcommittee  of 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriatlc 
the  Labor  Department  appropriation 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
RkcoRB,  as  follows: 

I  am  sxire  by  now  that  the  meml 
this  subcommittee  are  convinced 
amputation  of  fimctlona  of  the  Lat 
partment  propoaed  by  the  Bouas  Sf 
atlons    Committee    and   agreed    to 
House  in  H.  B.  2700  was  a  flagrant  Instai 
false  oooBoat  and  of  trrespotnlbUity. 
committee  has  heard  many  of  the 
from  the  Labor  Department   testify  oi 
exact  nature  of  the  functions  they  • 
vise  snd  also  has  the  sdvantage  of  ^nme 
intelligent  sppralsals  of  the  sltua*.   n 

Senstors  as  Mr.  Moass  and  Mr.  SMBkmi 

In  my  appsaraaes  hsM  I  ffa  bo*  want 
h^T'k  over  all  tha  argUBMits  which  have ! 
made,  pro  and  con.  because  I  am  suroj 
committee   Is   attempttng   to   make   a 
minded  approach  to  the  situation,  and 
fore.  Is  acquainting  Itaalf  with  thoae 
meata  so  that  further  ropotltion  wo« 
iiiiiisf  sssarT     Boerever.  I  da  want  to 
ciaar.  in  case  there  is  any  daWM  IB  the 
of  any  members  at  the  scbcommtttee^ 
the  functions  of  the  Labor  Department 
wavM    ba    curtailed    or    elimhaatad    ■ 
H.  K.  TIM  bscoow  law  in  tta  preaant  ft 
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vania  especially.  Is  continually  beset  by  ruth- 
leas  competition  from  fly-by-nlght  snd  run- 
away shops  In  other  States  wtern  unscrupu- 
lous employers  take  advantage  of  the  labor 
surplus  to  beat  down  wages  and  living  con- 
ditions to  deplorable  levels.  As  low  as  It  is, 
this  40-cent  minimum  wage  which  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  Is  to  enforce  Is  of  sub- 
suntlal  protection  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  dont  want  to  cast  aspersions  on  any 
other  St-.te,  but  I  think  it  worth  noting 
that  the  textile  SUte  of  South  Carolina  In 
the  fiscal  year  194fl  reflected  a  rate  of  mini- 
mum wage  violations  of  29  percent  of  all  In- 
spected establishments.  This  compares  with 
a  rate  of  less  than  8  percent  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  rate  In  Pennsylvania  was  as  high  as 
it  was  only.  I  am  sure,  because  the  limited 
number  of  inspectors  sought  out  those 
establlshmenU  which  they  thought  most 
likely  to  be  In  violation. 

I  am  sure  that  no  representative  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  would  approve  of  a 
crippling  of  the  Division  charged  with  en- 
forcing minimum  wage  regulations  because 
Scuth  Carolina,  I  am  sure,  has  no  desire  to 
encourage  wage  chiseling  at  the  expense  of 
lU  citizens.  In  a  case  like  this  not  only  do 
Scuth  Carolinians  sxilfer  from  low  wages,  but 
Pennsylvania  Industries  ai-d  workers  suffer 
because  their  product  must  fsce  unfair  com- 
petition. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  when  the  portal-to- 
portal  bin  was  before  the  Senate,  I  attempted 
to  amend  it  to  provide  for  a  60-cent  mini- 
mum wage.  Senator  Tatt  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing that  amendment  tabled  after  he  de- 
clared that  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
of  which  he  Is  chairman.  Intends  to  bring 
cut  some  comprehensive  amendments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  the  Intent 
of  strengthening  that  act  and  raising  stand- 
ards. A  bill  to  do  just  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  Indicating  that  If  the 
Senate  Lnoor  Committee  acts  in  the  man- 
ner Ssnator  Tatt  promised  It  would.  It  Is 
very  likely  the  Senate  will  approve  a  bill 
calling  for  a  minimum  wage  of  at  least  60 
cents— the  figure  we  approved  last  year— 
and  no  doubt  even  higher  than  60  cents. 

Senator  Morse  announced  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  he  voted  to  table  my  amendment 
for  a  60-cent  minimum  because  he  thought 
It  was  not  high  enough.  I  agree  It  Is  not 
high  enough.  I  hope  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  will  approve  a 
bill  calling  lor  a  higher  figure.  But  In  the 
meantime,  unfortunately,  the  minimum  wage 
Is  still  only  40  cents. 

I  mention  all  this  because  I  think  It  Is 
apparent  we  are  going  to  have  a  higher  mini- 
mum adopted  soon — and  I  trust  it  is  soon — 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  will  be  Increased  as  a  result.  If  these 
Inspectors  found  325  violations  of  minimum 
wage  standards  In  the  1946  fiscal  year  In  a 
high-wage  State  like  Pennsylvania  It  la  ob- 
vious that  a  60-cent  minimum  wage  or  a 
70-cant  minimum  wage  or  a  75-cent  minimum 
wage  mkht  be  violated  more  frequently  than 
the  40-cent  minimum  wage  was  violated  In 
those  cases  where  disco-  ery  oi  the  violations 
was  made.  And  If  29  percent  of  all  estab- 
lishments Inspected  in  South  Carolina  in 
that  year  showed  violations  of  a  40-cent 
minimum  wage,  what  can  we  look  for  in  the 
way  of  violations  If  the  wage  Is  raised  and 
if  there  are  Insxifllclent  Inspectors  to  detect 
violations? 

omcx  or  thx  soLicrroa 
I  want  to  make  some  brief  observations  on 
thU  Ite  J  which  was  cut  by  the  House  by 
about  gSOO.OOO.  This  committee  knows  of 
the  tremendously  important  ftmctions  of 
the  Solicitors  Office.  Including  advisory 
opinions  on  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the 
making  of  predeterminations  of  prevailing 
wi^  rates  as  required  by  four  statutes  re- 
lating to  public  construction,  ind  so  on. 


There  is  not  a  single  fimctlon  of  the  So- 
licitor's CMBoe  that  oould  be  eliminated  be- 
cause they  are  all  provided  for  by  law.  The 
effect  of  a  half -million -dollar  cut — nearly 
a  50-percent  cut — as  provided  by  the  House 
would  mean  not  the  elimination  of  any  un- 
necessary functions  but  merely  the  delay  of 
necessary  ones.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  think 
I  have  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  speed 
on  the  part  of  Government  agencies  In  deal- 
ing with  the  explosive  Issues  of  labor-man- 
agement relations,  particularly  where  wage 
rates  are  Involved. 

The  most  dramatic  single  Instance  where 
speed  on  the  part  of  this  office  of  the  Labor 
Department  was  necessary  occurred  recently 
in  Pittsburgh  during  that  paralyzing  power 
strike  which  brought  mighty  Pittsburgh  to 
its  knees.  This  strike  was  not  halted  even 
when  the  courts  Issued  an  Injunction  against 
It  and  Jailed  the  president  of  the  Independ- 
ent union  which  called  the  strike.  The 
strike  was  halted,  however,  suddenly  and 
dramatically,  after  several  weeks,  when  the 
Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Labor  Department 
was  asked  to  give  a  ruling  on  a  legal  ques- 
tion which  up  to  then  had  stalemated  any 
settlement.  The  question  revolved  around 
the  application  of  wage-stablllzatlon  regula- 
tions to  any  wage  increase  which  might  be 
arrived  at  should  the  Issues  of  the  strike  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  It  was  a  veij 
complex  legal  question.  The  Solicitor's 
Office  wss  asked  for  such  an  opinion  Imme- 
diately. The  very  next  day  this  dragging 
strike  which  had  prostrated  the  great  city  of 
PltTsburgh  was  ended  and  It  was  ended  be- 
catise  the  Solicitor's  Office,  working  at  top 
speed,  prepared  an  opinion  which  convinced 
the  imlon  involved  It  could  safely  submit  the 
dispute  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Chairm»n.  if  the  Solicitor's  Office  had 
been  so  tmderstaffed  as  this  bill  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  would  make  it.  It  Could  not  have 
acted  so  promptly.  I  venture  to  say  that 
every  day  that  thav  strike  continued  because 
of  delay  In  the  Solicitor's  Office  in  provid- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  legal  question  In- 
volved, would  have  cost  Plttsbnrt^h  perhaps 
as  much  as  the  entire  budget  estimate  for 
an  adequate  staff  for  this  office  next  year. 
The  Solicitor's  Office  needs  were  estimated 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  at  $1,251,000.  The 
half  million  dollars  which  the  House  pro- 
posed to  save  out  of  this  iteo;  is  small  change 
compared  to  the  savings  wh<ch  accrued  to 
the  people  and  to  the  industries  as  a  result 
of  prompt  termination  of  that  strike. 

I  will  have  a  little  more  to  say  later  about 
how  this  po-  er  dispute  In  Pittsburgh  was 
finally  settled,  partly  as  '-.  resxilt  of  the 
prompt  and  efficient  and  reliable  work  of 
another  agency  of  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics.  But  at  this 
point  I  want  to  complete  my  statement  on 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  this  office  is,  as  I  said, 
to  make  predeterminations  of  prevailing 
wages  required  under  four  statutes  relating 
to  public  construction:  The  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Federal  Air- 
port Aid  Act.  ancl  the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction  Act.  The  Solicitor's  Office 
must  determine  the  currently  prevailing 
wage  rate  in  the  locality— visually  the  coun- 
ty Involved — for  each  class  of  laborer  or  me- 
chanic to  be  employed  on  a  particular  proj- 
ect. Individual  rates  are  established  In  that 
way  for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
plasterers,  and  every  other  craft  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  project.  These  prevaUlng 
wage  rates,  once  established,  become  statu- 
tory minimum  wages  and  must  be  Included 
In  the  advertised  specifications  for  the  proj- 
ect and  in  any  contracts  let  for  the  con- 
struction work. 

This  Is  not  a  function  which  can  be  even 
partlaUy  eliminated.  It  Is  mandatory  by 
law,  and  It  mtist  be  done  before  any  of  the 
contracting  agencies  can  go  ahead  with  their 
work.  It  affect'  all  kinds  of  public  constnic- 
Uon— vltaUy  needed  votarans'  housing,  adtt- 


catlonal  facilities  and  hospitals,  alrp<HtB, 
public  buildlrgs,  snd  many  other  things. 
The  voliune  of  construction  in  my  own 
State  affected  by  these  laws  is  considerabla. 
From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March  of  this  year  alone,  there 
were  112  requests  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor from  various  agencies  for  predetermina- 
tions of  wage  rates  for  construction  to  be 
performed  in  Pennsylvania.  One  of  these 
was  for  a  veterans'  hospital  to  be  constructed 
at  Wilkes-Barre.  whose  esUmated  cost  Is 
over  aiT.OOO.OOO.  An  •11,000,000-constnic- 
tion  project  Is  platmed  In  Lebanon. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  Is  putting 
up  low-rent  apartment  bouses  in  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere. 

Veterans'  educational  facilities,  each  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  anywhere  from  $21,000 
to  close  to  $350,000  are  being  constructed 
in  many  places  In  Pennsylvania.  Including 
Chester,  Huntington.  Elizabeth  town.  Slip- 
pery Rock,  Loretto,  and  the  State  college 
in  Centre  County. 

War  Department  projects  at  Cumberland 
and  New  Cumberland,  planned  for  the  near 
future,  have  a  combined  estimated  value  of 
$374,740 

Municipal  airports  at  Westmorland,  Hazle- 
ton,  Beaver.  Somerset,  Eagles  Mere,  Emlen- 
ton,  Franklin.  Waynesburg,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  are  planned  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act. 

The  Public  Buildings  Administration  has 
requested  a  predetermination  for  repairs  to 
the  United  States  Mint  In  Philadelphia. 

Every  one  of  the  requests  for  predeter- 
minations that  comes  into  the  Labor  De- 
partment must  be  answered  by  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  A  reduction  In  the  budget 
of  the  national  office  will  simply  mean  that 
the  answers  will  be  delayed  twtU  an  in- 
adequate staff  can  get  to  them,  and  tha 
practical  result  In  Pennsylvania  will  be  that 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  construction 
work  will  be  held  up. 

Homeless  veterans  In  my  State  will  not  be 
satisfied  in  their  demand  for  decent  shelter 
with  the  explanation  that  their  needs  can- 
not be  met  because  Congress  failed  to  *p~ 
proprlate  adequately  for  the  Solicitor's  CMDoa 
in  the  Labor  Department. 

Building  trade-unions  and  construction 
contractors  will  regard  It  as  very  false  econ- 
omy indeed  L'  by  failure  to  appropriate  an 
adequate  sum  we  cause  unemployment  or 
hold  up  their  businesses.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  cost  to  my  State,  directly  and  In- 
directly, of  such  false  economy  may  even 
exceed  the  entire  amount  requested  for  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Another  function  of  the  Solicitors  Office 
which  will  become  increasingly  Important  as 
a  result  of  proposed  legislation  Is  thst  of 
giving  advisory  opinions  on  the  application 
of  the  wage-and-hour  laws.  The  portal-to- 
portal  bill  would  make  of  such  opinions  of- 
ficial rulings  which  could  be  cited  by  an  em- 
ployer as  his  defeme  under  good  faith  for 
a  violation  of  the  law  resulting  from  his 
following  such  an  opinion.  Should  that  law 
be  enacted  it  is  obvious  that  the  Solicitor's 
Office  wlU  hsve  to  be  extremely  exact  and 
careful  in  Its  opinions,  and  this  means  more 
work  for  the  agency  rather  than  leas.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Office  Is  not  now 
extremely  exact  and  careful  in  lu  nUlngs, 
but  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  added 
responslbUlty  thrust  upon  that  agency  under 
the  bill  would  increase  the  burden  of  Its 
work. 

DIVISIOH   or  LABOt   STAIfDASBe 

Here  the  House  has  gone  hog-wild.  It  has 
eliminated  the  agency.  It  U  thtis  presimi- 
ably  ssTlng  the  Government  $718,700.  I 
do  not  have  readily  avaUable  much  detaU  on 
what  this  means  In  safety  and  health  work 
In  Pennsylvania— I  am  sure  it  Is  substan- 
tial—but in  s  recent  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  In  an  article  by  Josephine 
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baato  f^jr  tba  aiafcinc  of  laU'ligant  aeoi 
il^\giftt»  on  a  wtda  range  of  quaauona. 
M  priM  pollctaa  of  lodlvidual  Utta*.  aatat 
aaat  ol  wa^e  rataa.  mac -bour  productij 
in  dimrant  laduatrlaa.  etc.    If  tba  60  par^ 
cut  u  app<ovad  by  tha  SaoaU.  naarly  ai 
tbin^  (uccpt  puialy  rouUna  oparatim;*  i 
faw  aariaa  wUl  hava  to  ba  tlvah  Op.   Iba^ 
uable   sarlaa   now    obtaiaad   aad    pubiM 
ragiUarly  by  tha  Bureau  have  been  bullj 
ovar  a  loof  period  of  yeara.     It  would  I 
vary  aartatia  bac^^ward  aiap  and  loaa  tol 
aobdaoJc  aad  biieinaaa  oonuaunitlaa  for 
yaara  of  prograaa  to  ba  rcvaraad. 

I  urge,  tbarafure.  that  you  vote  to 
ata  autataatlally  tbia  out  la  tba  Bur< 
Labor  StutlaUoa  appropriation. 
\'ary  truiy  youra. 

a.  L.  Bach. 
JIaadL  BapartRtfiK  o/  Samomi 


MU 
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Wa  wara,  bftdead.  vary  nueb  alai 
'  *iy  whoa  wa  rand  tn  a  Maw  York 
,,-^„  that  Ooagraaa  vma  intendtnc  toj 
the  Buiaau  of  Lab^ir  Suttatica  apf^rti 
about  60  pareaat.  Moat  of  the  durabia 
induetry  ta  dipiadfl  upon  ymir 
for  uaa  «•  tndlcoa  In  priea  adjiutment  ol 
oontalned  In  pandtnc  eontractt  If 
atattstloa  boa*  to  ba  dtaenntinued 
of  funda.  tba  luduatiji  will  be  in  a  . 
aoadKloa.  A  lot  of  eompaniea  holding 
time  contracts  will  Juat  about  be  ' 
Wa  bare  aoma  eontraeu  extending 
IMa  whtrh  were  heW  ut>  and  then 
alter  the  wur  The  United  States  angl| 
Bureau  of  Reelsmatlcn.  and  TV  A  adiT^ 
that  tbay  cannot  accept  atatlatlcs  for 
tndlcaa  unlcaa  tbay  are  compiled  by  a 
emmer  t  agency.  Outalde  of  the  ~" 
Labor  Statistics.  w«  do  not  know 
Ooven.ment  agency  that  la  set  up  to 
BUrh  s*  atlstlcs. 

Undoubtedly    other   industries  wboj 
baan  relying  on  tba  Bureau's  statti" 
ecmmcidiiies.  labor,  ate.,  will   be 
affactad.    If  Oongraaa  votaa  to  cut  dc 
Buraaii's  appropriation.  It  ahould  I  ^ 
daarly  what  aarvicrs  should  be  parad 
or  aUmlaatad  and  thus  mabe  sura  tr 
aeooomle  crlaia  will  not  raatUt. 

Wa  rartainly  appreciate  your  paat 
tha  obliging  OMBaar  in  wbicb  you  bat 
to  aid  varloua  laduatrlaa. 
Vary  truiy  youra. 

Ol  J.  MoCoaMAGK.1 
Balaaifai 
M.  MorfM  f MttA  Co..  Tori 


^pla  of  tha  vpiua  of 

cupaUonal  wage-nrta 

raica  for  individual 

indtiatrlea  la  loc^ll* 

iUon  or  mora.    Theaa 

lied  undar  tha  Bouaa 

_«l  avaragaa  would  Xf 

luig  eoiployars.  uiUona. 

itois  uf  autlioriuitiva 

ry  frsquaatly  alda  la 

-lUiaa  and  tha  nagotla* 

^  at  tba  local  icval. 

owar  auUia  la  Pltu* 
I  endad  but  not  satUrd 
hulteiuir'a  uAc*.    Tba 
.^bitrattoB.    Tba  arbi* 
Ipt  tba  Buraau  «f  UUwr 
[bunt  ah  antita  aoatb 
^r  partlaaat  wapa  la- 
tba  aattlaaaaat  ot  tbia 
jlio  went  tbrougb  tha 
Ly  It  waa  a  pacullar  typa 
jld  ntka  It  uapoaalbia 
■bor  Biatiatiea  to  baaa 
^on  wbicb  balpad  aub- 
tba  tlueat  of  a  rapaU> 
tnJce.    Yat  If  tha  pro. 
_  tbrougb.  tbU  typa  of 
^  to  ba  avalUbla.  aot 
It  in  PhUadflphia. 
lentown-Bethlehem  < 
Kaa  praparad  by  tha  Btl- 
jrs  alMWtag  changes  la 
jid  ba  aliminatad  on  a 
lis  bOJ.  In  Pblladalpbla 
arouid  ba  avalUbla  only 
,       In    tbia   period   ot 
ruat  tJMy  will  ba  chang* 
jtially— It  Is  vitally  .m- 
^Ittaburgb  and  PblUdel> 
rbola  suta  and  to  tha 
It  is  really  happening  to 
agancy  of  tha  Oovera- 
ItKiing  out. 
why  aome  Mambara  of 
thaaa  atatutlea  etimi- 
luaa  tbay  abow  all  loo 
bappaoad  to  our  acoBO- 
ruthiaaaly  amrdarad 
_  an  unwoibsbia  bill 
faluiwn  tba  faiiucy  of  tha 
in  tba  Congraaa  that 
„  thara  would  ba  a  short 
caa  aad  tbao  a  readjust* 
_   would  have  plenty  at 
tC  and  avaryone  would  ba 
aMumtng  blame  fur  tha 
Tnd  tha  wrong  pradlctiona 
annaa  Congraiaman  ap* 
^ilnata  BLS  co8t>of-llvlng 
would  not  ba  confronted 
[the  flguraa  showing  how 
^  lunuaer.    That  Is  hard- 
ier doing  away  with  tba 
rt    tha   lifeline    of    our 

._  gatharad   monthly   on 
i  Pbiladelpb!i\.  Plttaburgli. 
If  would  be  discontinued 
studies  cunstuuta    ba 
rmaiion  showing  tiie  prag> 
vaterans  and  for  tba  pub- 
are  widely  u<ed   by     ho 
and  tba  raai  eatata  fa- 
BL8  now  maiceK  rant  attr> 
Philadelphia.  Plttaburfh. 
lesa  sune^s  arotild  be  ra« 
ir     Tat  tf  Oorgrasa  allowa 
surveys  would  ba  aaeaa 
rtioMa  a  year,  aa  tha  Praal- 

maraiaarj  for  me  to  docu- 
:uvltiaa  of  BL6  which  ara 
tbia  ooBuaittaa.  aad.  I 


my  atatabMBt  I 
tba  word  *amaMd**  ta 


of  tha  cvrta  made  by  tha 
Hoaa  la  aa  amaaing  aa  tba  cut  for 
OBM.  Bare  tba  Bouaa  committee  and  the 
Bouta  voted  f7i, 728.000 — every  cent  which 
waa  raqtiaatad— for  tba  varloua  State  employ- 
ment aarvlcaa  wbleb  tba  Padaral  Oovarnment 
Is  subaldMng  100  pareent  For  the  central 
oAoa,  tbt  boow  oAra.  haadquartara,  tba  nerva 
eautai'  af  tbta  far-Sung  program,  tha  eom- 
ntttaa  aad  tba  Bouaa  allow  IMO.OOO,  and 
cut  19,000,000  from  the  budget  aatlmaU. 
That  would  make  of  tha  home  oAea,  of  th» 
haadquarters  a  bookkaaplag  oAea 
more,  a  paymaster. 

Wt  ara  turning  looaa  bara  171,000.000  for 
tba  Btataa  to  do  wttb  tergaly  aa  thay  Ilka, 
with  no  supervision ,  no  control,  no  direction. 
Oentlemen,  la  that  what  tha  Houaa  ntaans  by 
good  busipeaa  In  govemmantt  Would  any 
of  our  large  chain  bualnaaa  organiaatlona 
think  of  putting  avary  State  manager  on  hla 
own.  with  no  supervlalon  or  control  from 
the  home  olBcef  Would  any  large  chain 
business  orgonlsatlon,  any  great  corporation 
operating  in  every  8UU.  think  It  good  bual- 
neas  to  let  each  State  manager  devise  his 
own  poHdaa.  set  bla  own  program  completely 
independent  of  any  national  policy?  Would 
It  consider  withholding  from  \tn  State  mnn- 
ager  the  information  and  discoveries  made 
aiaev-bara  which  would  help  bim  in  pro> 
moting  the  bustneaa  in  hla  own  State? 

Of  couraa  not. 

Tet.  here,  we  would  have  a  171.000.000 
Natlon-wlda  buamaaa— a  big  bualnaaa  de- 
partmentalliad  by  States  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  one  State  would  know  what  the  next 
State  waa  doing,  that  none  of  ua  In  the  Con- 
gress  would  know  what  any  of  then>  were  do. 
Ing  with  tbia  tremandotu  amount  of  money 
wa  ara  provldlag  In  a  blank  cheek.  I  this  be 
aconomy.  then  I  don't  tiiink  we  In  the  Son- 
ata want  any  part  of  It— not  thla  kind  of 
economy. 

In  Pannaylvanlte,  tba  USBS  providaa  a 
working  link  with  all  other  Btataa  In  the 
Nation,  many  with  slmllnr  employment-area 
probiema.  to  improve  the  standarda  of  opar- 
atloaa  for  tlioaa  in  Pennaylvanla  who  need 
lotaa  and  for  tboaa  amploycrs  In  Paanaylvania 
who  baad  akllU  not  available  In  our  own 
State,  but  procurable  through  the  national 
oiaanng  hotna  of  T7SBS  which  is  now  aarr* 
lag  naora  than  SOO  Pennaylvanla  employara. 

Among  aoma  of  thaaa  flrma  who  anjoy  a 
aarvlce  which  would  not  ba  available  If  thla 
bill  wara  left  tmchangad  ara  aona  of  tha 
laoat  important  In  Paaaaylvanla.  aot  oaly  la 
the  industrial  field,  but  In  reaearch  aad  edu- 
cation.   To  nnme  a  few; 

Publiekar  Induatrlea.  Sharp  k  Dohme.  At- 
lantic Refining  Co..  Amarieaa  Gear  Manu- 
facturing CX3..  Ifaiion  Insutute.  Rust  Ingi- 
naarlng.  Altooua  Pipe  b  Steal.  Aviation  Corp.. 
Armatrong  Cork  Co..  Harculaa  Powdar  Co., 
Plpar  Aircraft.  Pituburgb  Steal.  Comniarciai 
Boivaata.  Sharplea  ClMmlcal  Co..  Baldwin 
LooomoUve.  Carnegie  Institute,  Chamber  ol 
Commerce  of  Pbiladaipbla,  Corning  Olaaa  Co., 
and  Talon.  Inc. 

The  typa  of  empioyaaa  tbay  aaak  tbrougb 
tba  National  Clearing  Bouaa  of  tba  USBS  U 
uaoally  a  typa  diOcult  to  Bad.  bmb  tach- 
nieally  trained  in  unuaual  apacialtiea.  I  bava 
not  bad  an  opportunity  to  invaatlgata  many 
speclflc  eases  In  wbicb  USBS  baa  baen  of 
significant  help  in  lu  racruitotant  of  tech- 
nical speclallBls  for  Pennaylvanla  firms,  but 
I  du  know  of  aavaral  lnatar>oaa  where  tbia 
halp  baa  baan  of  vital  importance.  USES  la 
praaantly  recruiting  gaolaglati.  petroleum 
englneara,  and  geopbyilclsta  for  one  large 
oorperatlea  In  Pennaylvanla.  and  recently 
obtained  aevaral  aearca  apeolallata  for  an- 
other flriB. 

Now,  we  In  Pennsylvania  have  many  fine 
tadinlcal  echoola  wboaa  gradtiatee  cannot  al- 
ways find  Joba  in  their  special  ties  In  our  own 
Btata,  bttt  who  ara  juat  tha  thing  Induatrtaa 
la  otbar  Btataa  may  ba  looking  for.   I^o  ftt 
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Jeba,  ara  wa  to  depand  on  each  Stata'a 
out  to  tha  other  «7  a  lUt  of  aU  )ob 
opportunities  of  a  highly  tadmloal  natura 
and  receiving  In  ttun  similar  liata  flom  aa^ 
of  the  other  47  SUUs  In  order  to  do  all  by 
Itaalf  what  thU  National  Clearing  Houaa  of 
USBS  Is  doing  from  one  central  agency?  la 
otbar  worda,  ara  we  axpactlng  aaeb  of  the  4t 
Btbtaa  to  build  up  an  agancy  of  Hi  own 
which  would  be  as  afSdent  aa  tba  OM  eaa- 
tr«l  agancy  wa  now  have?  Qaatlaaaan,  that 
would  be  buraaueracy  oompoundad. 

Tbia  u  not  only  true  la  oonaaotloB  with 
tba  raenutaaet  of  taehnlobl  paraoaaal  but 
appliaa  to  all  aorta  of  Job  opportunlUaa. 
There  ara  parte  of  Panaaylvanla  whara  thara 
■urpltaaa  aad  wbare  )ob  aaakars 
ara  raqtUrad  to  Bod  opaninga  la 
otbar  Btataa.  Similarly,  thara  ara  these  same 
labor  atirplus  areaa  in  otbar  Stataa  wbara 
ara  found  skiiu  needed  In  Pannaytvaala. 
Tba  objact  la  to  fit  the  man  to  tha  job  and 
tha  )ob  to  the  man  and  If  we  ara  going  to 
"baikanlaa"  our  employment  aervtca.  as  Sen- 
ator MOMB  recently  aald.  this  approprlatton 
bill  would  "balfcaniae"  our  antlra  eoonooiy, 
wa  ara  oartainiy  atratcbiag  economy  to  a 
point  where  It  may  break  our  economy. 

The  conunlttae  baa  heard  at  great  length 
about  wh  varloua  funcUona  of  USBS  and 
naarly  all  of  the  Important  ones  are  im- 
portant to  Pennsylvania  for  tba  simple  reaaon 
that  Pennsylvania  is  such  an  important  ia- 
duatrlal  Bute.  I  do  not  want  to  take  tha 
Baa  lo  rtpaat  all  of  this  inturmauon.  but  I 
would  Ilka  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  what 
this  agency  maana  to  our  State. 

Tba  personnel  ouoiagar  of  a  garment  fac- 
tory In  Uasiaton,  Pa.,  recently  found  hla 
employee  turn-over  waa  running  aa  high  aa 
58  percent.  Taating  prognuaaa  developed  by 
USES  were  put  to  wort  la  thla  iriaat,  and.  aa 
a  raault,  tha  vatarana  who  were  hired  under 
the  on-tbe-]ob-tralnlng  program— tboaa 
who  wara  teatad  and  found  auiuble — have 
stayed  at  work  and  ttim-over  baa  been  re- 
duced to  2  percent.  At  the  requeat  ot  a 
textile  manttfacttirar  in  Wllkea-Barra  It 
atudied  plant  aptmOOM  and  developed  two 
typaa  of  teata  for  qulUar  operatora  and 
waavara.  Tbaae  testa  ware  ao  aucceaaful  they 
are  being  adcH;>ted  elsewhere.  In  a  rubber 
company  In  Brla  tecbniquea  of  taating  de- 
veloped by  USES  reveraad  a  high  turn-over 
rate  to  auob  an  extent  that  durlag  the  fUat 
30  daya  aftor  iiwiailatlon  of  tha  prograa, 
thora  waa  aot  a  alngla  raaignatlon.  There 
have  baen  many  auch  oaaea  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  tha  time  to  cite  them  all. 

One  of  the  tbluga  tba  77-parcent  cut  la 
USBS  funda  would  m«)an  to  Pennsylvania  la 
tha  aliminntion  of  regkinal  ofBcea.  Bleven  of 
the  la  rrclonnl  offices  woulC  probably  be 
abandoned.  That  would  uadoubudly  mean 
tha  and  of  the  Philadelphia  olBce,  aince  it  ia 
so  doaa  to  Washington.  Pennsylvania  em- 
l^oyers  who  bava  had  the  experience  of 
having  to  run  o  Waabington  for  ..  dedaion 
every  time  a  problem  comes  up  will  not.  I 
am  sure,  find  coDdltlons  improved  In  the 
employment  field  by  the  elimination  of  the 
Philadelphia  office . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  repeat  what 
I  bava  said  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  recent  weeks.  If  the  Congress  ta 
determined  to  do  away  with  basic  featurea 
In  our  Oovemment — and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment represents  one  of  the  most  basic  de- 
partments of  all — then,  I  aubmtt.  the  Oon- 
greaa  must  have  the  courage  to  enact  legis- 
lation speclfleally  aimed  at  eliminating  thoae 
thlncs  the  majority  of  the  Oongrees  believe 
abould  be  eliminated  and  do  ft  openly  and 
above  board  and  not  tn  a  back-door  fashion 
through  the  thoroughly  dtahonaat  method  of 
atarrlng  out  ftmetlons  and  agendaa  by 
meana  of  appropriation  btlls. 

The  rtMilrtnan  of  the  Senate  Approprta  tlona 
Committee.  Mr.  Bwatm.  aald  to  me  dtirtng 
the  debate  on  the  ieglalattve  budget  that 
one  of  tha  reaaona  tba  JoUal  •ooualttaa  eould 


not  give  a  break-dcam  on  how  eau  oouM 
be  nuKle  waa  that  thla  would  be  prejudgtaf 
the  wort  of  the  ApproprlatlOBa 
Mr  Cbalrman.  1  submit  that  te 
pnation  biila  the  Bouaa  Appropriauona  Cosa* 
aitvee  ta  attempting,  ail  by  itaelf.  u^  reor- 
gaaaai  tba  oseeutlva  branch  ot  Oovemment, 
aad  I  doa*t  thlak  that  la  la  fuacuon,  asB 
I  am  sure  that  thla  committee  aad  tba  BMBto 
wUl  abt  tolaraa  It. 


NowipriBt  sBfl  Newip«p«rt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARXB 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  TUB  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNITBD  8TA' 

Fridat,  Aprti  11  (tepisialive  day  o/ 
Mondav.  March  U) ,  iM7 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Pretldent,  I  Uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormlck.  the 
distinguished  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chlcairo  Tribune,  before  the  committee 
which  is  investigating  the  newsprint 
shortage.  The  statement  was  made  by 
him  on  March  17, 1M7. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  tUkB- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Urn 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Oentleman  of  the  subcommittee  on  news- 
print abortage.  there  has  been  ao  mtieh  con- 
fused taatlmony  before  your  committee  on 
tha  aubject  of  paper  that  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sanding  you  a  abort  reaumi  of  the  hla- 
tory  of  paper  and  printing  of  newapaper  pub- 
lishing. 

Paper  and  printing  came,  aa  they  had  to, 
together.  One  would  have  been  worthlaaa 
without  the  other.  Tbay  Increaaed  the  poa- 
aibiUty  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  the  vary 
few  to  tba  many.  It  waa  not  imtll  tha  rotary 
paper  machine  and  tba  rotary  preas  ware  In- 
vented that  knowledge  became  poaslbta  to 
tha  many. 

It  waa  whan  the  ground-vrood  proceaa  waa 
developed— aa  I  have  been  informed  by  War- 
ren Curtis.  Sr.— and  modern  paper  mills  waia 
deaignad  by  Warren  Curtis,  Jr..  and  Oaorge 
P.  Bardy.  and  Uaotypea  and  printing  proaaaa 
of  BMdera  daalgn  ware  Inatalled  in  specially 
deaignad  newapaper  buildings,  that  knowl- 
edge became  poaatbla  for  everyone. 

Whan  the  new  mlUs  ware  put  Into  opera- 
tion near  the  foraet  and  near  tbe  paper 
market,  auch  aa  oura  that  wa  buUt  at  Tbor- 
Qld,  OnUrto.  in  IftU.  hoping  to  free  ouraaives 
trom  the  vagariea  of  tlM  paper  market,  the 
ooat  of  paper  declined  ao  rapidly  (at  one  tlmm 
It  was  down  to  »ao  a  ton)  that  aompetBiC 
newspapers  prograaalvely  reduced  tbe  prlee 
ot  daily  papera  to  1  eant  and  Sunday  papera 
to  6  centa,  making  their  InformatioD  avail- 
able to  everyone. 

Tbia  lad  to  a  tramendoua  demand  tor 
newapapera  which,  aa  I  have  aald  before, 
could  only  be  put  out  by  ateana  ol  newly 
deaignad  and  Invented  newspaper  uiautala«ry. 
Large  eireulatlona  In  tarn  aaade  adverting 
increasingly  profitable  to  advertisers  wliieh 
again  made  poaalbla  atUl  lower  clroulatlon 
ratsa. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  preaent  era.  pulp- 
wood  waa  rewlUy  available.  It  eould  be 
bought  from  pulpwood  deelera  aa  other  aaa- 
tariala  ara  bought  from  irwawiara.  Aatha 
yeara  have  gone  by.  the  aaafby  pulpwood 
haa  been  eut  off.  Tbe  rematalag  wood  baa 
raeeded  farther  aad  farther  frooa  tbe  mlBa. 
and  tba  adlla  gaB«  after  It  bava 
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farther  from  the  market.  In- 
liigher    and    hlghar    tnigtxt   rates. 
>  1 0  loafer  found  alone  existing  rail- 
fa  Ihways  or  easily  driven  rUers.    To 
^^  today,  logflng  operations  hare 
on   with   road   building   and 
pruTcment    carried    out    in    many 
n  scale  comparable  to  the  Panama 

belief  the  ttrst  great  logging  operaUon 
perfirmed   by   the   Ontario   Paper   Co, 
•'  ears  i«o.  but  this  was  an  operation 
^wood  that  had  been  killed  by  Are. 
price  of  wood  at  Thorold.  after  freight 
1  paid  on  It.  fluctuated  from  as  low 
ord  to  the  preeent  price  of  $30  a 
of    the    other    coets    of    paper 
until  now  I  do  not  know  whether 
of  average  economy  can  be  sup- 
the  present  price  ot  99*  a  ton. 
me^t  these  and  other  Increasing  costs, 
prices  and  advertising  ratee  have 
cb^suntly   raised.    The   dally   papers 
y  back  to  5  cenU.  with  the  Sunday 
10.  12.  and  15  cenU.  but  the  papers 
Improvements  over  the  ones  that 
those  prices  a  half  century  or  more 

least  of  theee  Improvements  has 

printing  of  halftones,  which  was 

the  newspaper  world  in  my  t'me. 

the   improvement   In   paper   made 

e  or  whether  this  made  improved 

I  do  not  know. 

great    tmproveirent    la    In    color 

That  was  Introduced  about  a  half 

ago  but  badly.    It  could  be  used 

groteeque  comics.    Improved  preeees 

nit  fine  art  work.   The  curator  of  the 

Art  InstltuU  has  told  me  that  some 

rotogravure   reproductions   of   great 

i  are  better  than  the  orlglnala. 

the  receeslon  of  the  spruce  forests. 

iterlala    mxist    be    found     We    are 

10  percent  of  poplar  at  Thorold  to- 

vastly   larger   quantities  of  other 

als  must  be  found 

And  them  chemically.    Our  alco- 

jn»  founded  as  a  war  service.     Its 

condition  In  the  peacetime  world 

been  eetabllshed.  but  we  also  make 

we  make  a  substance  which  vastly 

cement.     It    Is    not    beyond    the 

of  poeslbUlty  that  the  sugars  and 

of  wood,  from  being  waste,  will  be- 

main  products,  the  fibers  the  by- 

If  this  happens,  we  will  have  an 

in  paper  making  and  a  better  sheet 
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brings  to  mind  other  raw  materials 

Sugar  mills  reverse  the  pulp- 

irocess.     When    the   sugar   has   been 

out  c*  the  sugarcane  by  calendaca 

we  use,  the  cane  becomes  a  waata 

It  becomee  a  paper-making  raw 

with  no  cost     Thare  Is  a  pilot  plan; 

SKperlmentlng  with  this  now. 

ing  of  the  horse  has  sll  but  de- 

the  market  for  straw  at  the  very  time 

agricultural   machinery-  companiee 

pfrfected  a  bay  baler  with  which  one 

do  the  work  that  formerly  requUad 

is  an  old  raw  material  for  paper 

and  In  this  new  economy  may  come 

n  Into  Its  own 

ally     sugarcane     paper     would 
lur  southern  newspapers  with  mini- 
rates,  and  strav  paper  may  well 
in  the  mterior  with  paper  made  in 
.  Budaon  Bay,  or  Alaaka,  not  to  say 
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things  will  be  said  to  you  about 

The  strangest  one  is  that  what 

to  start  a  newspaper  in  these  days 

of  money.    The  only  publisher  who 

a  succeasful  newspaper  in  the  last 

I  who  had  lots  of  money  was  Hsaiai. 

had  great  newspaper  ability.    Adolpfa 

^une  to  New  York  from  Chattanooga, 

with  practically  nothing  and  made  tbe 

liew  York  Times.    Victor  Lawaoa  took 

Oilc^o  Dally  Mevs  for  failure  to  pay 

Pulltasr  started  in  St.  Louis  with 


nothing  and   came   to  Hew  York  withe 
much  more.    He  died  leaving  hU  newspaf 
enormously  rich  and  succeesful.  but  his 
eeeaors   did   not   have   the   know-how   ai 
brought  It  to  ruin  In  a  few  years. 

The  New  York  News  went  to  press  modeet 
on  the  presses  of  the  New  York  MaU.  With! 
a  year  It  moved  Into  a  small  building 
Park  Place  and  only  after  Its  success  ha  I  ty 
sstabllahed  did  It  take  a  20-year  lea.t  ^n 
larger  bulldmg,  and  even  there  used  sol 
second-hand  equipment.  When  its  9uc« 
was  assured  and  iU  circulation  becoming^ 
factor  m  the  paper  market,  we  enlarged^ 
paper  mill  to  supply  It  and  eventually  *- 
a  paper  mill  for  it. 

Succeasful    newspapers    are   started    In 
small  way.    Their  mistakes  are  small  ml 
takes.     It  is  only  when  they  have 
successfiil  and  the  demand  for  them 
that    they    need    large    buildings,   extei 
press  capacities,  and  complicated  organll 
tion.     Large  newspapers  have  all  the  — 
lems  of  small  newspaf>er8  snd  others. 

That  money  can  make  a  newspaper 
be  disproved  by  the  experience  of  Pral 
Munsey.  Mi-s.  Thackrey.  Marshall  Field  ai 
David  mem. 

A  newspaper  has  to  stand  on  its  own  U 
It  cannot  ^  supported  even  with  the  ' 
power  of  the   Federal   Government.     A 
cUlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  given  at  the 
stigatlon  of  the  executive  was  utterly   II 
potent   to   bring   success   to   an   Impropr 
edited  newspaper.    On  the  other  hand, 
amount  of  outside  attack  can  harm  It. 
some  years  now.  our  newspapers  have 
subject  to  boycotts,  to  the  bitter  prcpag 
of    the    British    Poreign    Office,    conduc 
throughout  the  entire  press  of  the  Brit 
Bmplre  and  such  publlcatlona  as  It  conti 
in  this  coimtry      We  have  been  barked 
by  every  living  magazine  Jackal.     We 
been  maligned  by  every  writer  that  could 
suborned  for  pay.  and  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  have  the  two  moet  successful 
papers  in  the  world. 

The  paper  seeks  Its  readers  by  Its  api 
ance.  which  la  the  qusllty  of  the  paper,  pi 
the  style  of  the  type,  plus  the  attractiven" 
of  pictures      It  sells  them  by  presenting 
teresting  reading  matter  called  ne-.s. 

Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  define  ni 
An  unusual  happening  U  news,  but  thU  —' 
Ing  is  news  without  being  unusual, 
news  becavae  It  U  an  Important  hapi 
If  you  look  through  the  roto  sections, 
will  find  t^st  beauty  is  news,  humor  U  n4 
child  and  dog  pictures  are  news,  catastrol 
are  news.  Dally  happenings  of  people 
have  made  themselves  interesting.  wh< 
In  politics  or  music,  or  what  Is  knt 
aoetety.  are  lews. 

Most  news  makee  Itself,  but  the  writ 
of  It  almost  InevlUbly  requires  the  exs 
of  description.  How  speedy  was  the  pitcl 
Did  the  Jockey  ride  magnificently? 
loudly  was  the  speeker  spplauded? 

It  Is  alleged  by  those  who  would  deal 
the  newspapers  that  this  necessity  is  ei 
dead  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader.     Ul 
BOBsense.     Many  people  know  tbe  facta] 
well  as  the  writers.    Indeed  the  writers 
many  of  their  facts  at  second  hand.     If 
facta  are  not  correctly  reported,  the 
and  his   publication  soon  discredit 
selvee. 

How  art  selections  at  news  made  and 
are  assignments  given  out?    They  are 
by  men  with  a  natviral  aptitude  for  - 
and  assignment.     These  men  pass  fr 
glnners  to  editors  by  demonstrated 
by   the   general   reputations   they   have 
quired.     If  men  who  demonstrate  their  ' 
of  quallfliUktlcns  are  retained,  their  pul 
tkm  becomee  unacceptable   to  the   rc' 
who  leave  It  and  It  dies.     The  men  wt 
make  the  beet  blend  of  art.  humor,  and 
will  make  the  beat  newspaper  and  It 
recognlaetl  as  such. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  law.  by  a  J< 
Uc  OPA,  by  a  college  student,  or  by  any 
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lt tends  to  opprsas.  "Abaoluta  powar."  say* 
the  Actonlum  dictum,  "makes  tor  abaolute 
oorruptlon. '  Limited  power,  power  which  Is 
checked  and  balanced,  makes  for  purity  in 
government,  for  fiscal  sanity  and  political 
health. 

I.  LAW  mar  bavb  tmm  vmrwct  or  m  faorLX 
It  is  folly  for  a  gotamknent  to  paas  a  law 
which  Is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  poptilsoe.  One 
wit  has  remarked,  "A  law  will  foil  when  too 
many  people  believe  that  it  must  be  en- 
forced rather  than  observed."  If  the  only 
way  that  it  can  be  respected  is  through  com- 
pulsion and  enforcement.  It  will  require  po- 
lice power,  and  where  It  requires  police 
power,  evasion  of  It  will  be  attempted.  The 
strongest  law  Is  the  law  in  which  the  people 
most  strongly  believe. 

•  .   LAW   MUST   BX   AS   MOKBM   AS  THS  HZSDa  OT 

THS  Tisoa 

W.  8.  GUbert  said.  "The  law  U  the  true 

embodiment  of  everything  that's  excellent." 
But.  In  time,  even  excellent  laws  may  be- 
come obsolete  and  must  be  changed.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  must  be  changed 
precipitously;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  he 
chanced  only  after  careful  deliberation. 

Law.  too.  must  be  a  dynamic  instrument 
for  the  future.  Said  one  observer,  "law 
should  be  an  alliance  of  foresight  and  in- 
sight against  short  sight."  But.  the  only 
t>in£  that  Is  changeless  in  the  world  is  still 
diange  Itself.  Sydney  Smith  said.  "When  I 
baar  a  man  talk  of  an  imalterable  law,  I 
know  that  I  am  listening  to  an  unalterable 
fool." 

e.  TBS  rOSMULATION  OT  THB  LAW  MVST  BS  A 
CABXrUL.  OBUBaaATB  PBOcass 
Aristotle  said  that  the  law  Is  reason  free 
from  passion.  Where  laws  are  enacted  or 
amended  vrlth  rash  haste,  passion,  and  the 
fever  of  the  times  may  mlliUte  against 
their  effectiveness  and  rlphteouaneas.  This 
does  not  mean  that  l*»glslaturea  aauat  go  at 
turtle  pace,  but  rather  that  each  proposed 
legislative  item  should  be  given  the  consid- 
eration which  is  Its  Just  due. 

a.  ncxss  law  cam  hakm  as  much  as  htsutfi- 

CI£NT     LAW 

"Quanaty  production  tends  to  cheapen 
•veryihlng.  including  the  law. '  "The  more 
laws,  the  less  justice. "  goes  an  old  Proverb. 
"The  more  corrupt  the  state,  the  more  nu- 
merous tlie  laws."  said  Tacitus.  Cougress  or 
any  State  legislature  can  do  no  greater  barm 
than  by  wildly  enacting  a  sUck  of  laws  for 
which  there  is  no  need  nor  Justification. 


C.  THB  FRACTTTTONERS  OF  Tin!  LAW  Df 
THE    BBSPBCT   OF   THB   PBOPLB 

It  Is  commonplace  to  Jibe  at  the  legal  pro- 
fession. "What  would  the  devil  say  if  he  sat 
down  between  two  lawyers?"  asks  the  old  gag. 
-Virtue  m  the  middle!"  Also,  "A  lawyer,  like 
a  wagon  wheel,  must  be  well  greased."  These 
Jthcs.  though  they  may  be  Justified  for  an 
Insl^lflcant  minority  of  those  who  shame 
the  legal  profession  by  wearing  Its  garb,  are 
completely  InnppMcable  and  unjustlf.ed  for 
the  overwhelming  mjss  of  the  practitioners 
of  tv.e  law  who  respect  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  profession.  To  place  the  bar 
In  disrepute  la  to  place  a  grave  handicap 
on  the  order  of  the  Nation. 

v.  TBS  OOCUPAMTS  OF  THX  BKMCH  OCSBBVB  TBB 
BICHBST    BXSraCT   or    TBB    PBOPLB 

Ba|B  Baer  used  to  ssy  that  some  politicians 
•ei  aa  If  they  want  "the  best  Judgea  that 
maney  can  buy."  Yet.  we  know  that  where 
Judgea  are  ftor  sale,  either  to  foreign  Ide- 
ologies or  to  corrupt  groups,  the  power  of 
the  law  and  the  merit  of  the  law  are  cor- 
rupted. The  Good  Book  says,  "Judge  not  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance  but  Judge  right- 
eous Judgment."  The  vokse  of  the  Jxidge 
should  be  the  voice  of  the  law  speaking  and 
should  be  so  recognized  by  the  people. 


a.  LAW  Muar  m  mdal  to  hi    v> 

TO  LOW 

In  some  clrdea  of  Government,  thare  has 
developed  a  feeling  that  nhe  power*  that  be" 
are  immune  to  the  law  and  can  break  the 
law.  Lawmakers  must  not  be  lawbraakara. 
"Be  you  ever  so  high,  the  law  la  attll  above 
you,"  an  oM  saying  goea. 

"The  voice  of  nations,  and  the  course  of 

things. 
Allow  that  laws  are  superior  to  kings." 


a.  THB  OLT-BBUANCB  OF  TBE  FBOPLB  la  ItOBB 
nCFOaTANT  TBAN  TUEIB  BCLIAMCX  OM  LAW  ItX 
BCOMOUIC  OOOO 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "It  Is  dUBcult  to 
make  our  material  condition  better  by  the 
best  laws,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  ruin  It 
by  bad  laws."  law  1b  no  panacea  for  the 
economic  problems  of  the  Nation;  these  must 
still  be  eclved  In  the  grass  roots  by  the  dill- 
gent  efforts  of  an  enlightened,  cotirageous 
populace. 

10.   A  LAW-ASmiNO  PEO^LB  IS  A  BAFPT  FCOPLZ 

There  is  no  greater  serenity  nor  peace  of 
mind  than  that  which  comes  to  a  free  peo- 
ple which  respects  the  law  and  because  it 
respects  the  law.  gladly  observes  it.  In  such 
a  condition,  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  and 
the  morale  of  a  psople  can  reach  superb 
new  levels. 

These,  then,  are  10  legal  commandments 
which  America  might  follow  toward  the  goal 
of  a  greater  and  ever  sotmuer  Nation. 


Ulnted  Stales  of  Eorope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday,  April  11  ilegisUUive  day  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  of  Europe," 
which  was  \mtten  by  me  and  published 
In  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  April 

6.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoobd. 
as  follows: 

UNrrxD    STATES    OF    EtraoPE — Senatob    Ptn.- 
BEicHT   Argues  That  Bitch   a  Pedeeation 
Among  N.^ticns  Not  Dominated  bt  Com- 
MiTMisM  Would  Be  Effective  Step  Towabo 
CoNTAXKiNc  Russia,  Bbinginc  Peace,  ano 
BxviviNc  THS  Continent 
(By  J.  W.  FtJLBRiGHT,  United  States  Senator 
from  Arkansas) 
On  March  21  Senator  Tboscas  at  Utah  and 
I  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  provid- 
ing that  the  "Congress  favors  the  creation 
of  a   United   States  of  Europe  within   the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations."    On  the 
same  day   a  similar   resolution   was   intro- 
duced Id  tke  House  of  Bepresentattves  by 
Congreasman  Bocos  of  Louisiana. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  For  centuries  the 
leading  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  world 
have,  from  time  to  time,  urged  the  creation 
of  a  federated  Europe  as  the  best  method  of 
bringing  peace  and  prosperity  to  that  un- 
happy region  and  as  one  of  the  essential  om- 
dltions  for  a  peaceful  woHd. 

We  know  that  both  world  wars  grew  out 
of  the  conflicts  which  are  Inherent  in  the 
fragmented  sovereignties  of  Bnxipe.  We 
should  know  that  so  long  as  this  senseless 
conglomeration  of  separate  political  and  eco- 


nomic enuttes  exists  thara  U  HtUe  hope  for 
tbe  peace  and  prospwity  of  tbe  world.  Wa 
alao  know  that  tbe  most  propitious  tUna  to 
move  forward  is  just  after  aoetMy  baa  beaA 
dlstvirbed  by  sane  great  upbaaval.  laairta(  II 
in  an  unstable  and  fluid  sUte.  Europe  Is  la 
that  condition  today,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  change.  It  is  our  Job  to  see  tbak  tba 
cbax«e  is  forward,  to  a  system  of  fraadoaa  and 
aelf-«ovemment.  rather  than  backward,  to 
alav«7  and  tyranny. 

WATtONS  SHOtTUl  DK.^W  TJF  A  nNTAtlVB    • 

ooNvrmmoM 
Ifo  one  can  tell  at  this  time  how  this  pro- 
poeal  win  be  received  by  the  European  coun- 
tries. The  practical  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
representatives  of  these  cotmtncs  to  meet 
and  draw  up  a  tentative  conxUtution  tor  the 
consideration  of  their  own  people  and  the 
world.  Only  by  formulating  a  specific  pro- 
posal Healing  'With  all  the  matters  Involved  In 
a  fedend  tmton  can  the  ideas  of  the  peopla 
crystallize  and  arrive  at  a  reasonable  Judg- 
ment. If  the  Congress  should  adopt  now 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10.  I  think  It 
would  give  Impetus  to  the  calling  of  such  a 
constitutional  convention. 

It  Is,  of  oourse,  certain  that  many  pecpta 
will  d'sm'a  the  i>rop«y»«l  as  naive  and  Uto- 
pian, but  we  should  remember  that  all  pro- 
posals that  promise  any  slgnlQcant  improve- 
ment in  human  affairs  have  always  bean 
branded  utc^ian.  The  United  Statea  of 
America  was,  in  the  beginning,  branded  Uto- 
pian, and  Its  failure  predicted  by  thoee  who. 
If  they  were  here  today,  would  look  with  de- 
rision upon  this  propoaal. 

For  aeversl  centuriea.  under  the  Roman 
Bmplre,  Europe  was  united.  Later  Charlea 
the  Great.  In  the  ninth  century,  united  all  of 
Eurt^ie  from  Epaln  to  the  Elbe  River  under  a 
aingle  power.  Europe  has  always  been  a  cul- 
tural entity,  and  In  the  great  days  of  the  Re- 
naissance national  lines  were  not  cloaalY 
drawn.  Culttire  was  not  French,  or  GermM^ 
or  Spanish,  it  was  European.  Since  prehis- 
toric days  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  be- 
longed lo  the  same  white  race  whose  branebaa 
are  to  be  found  in  northern  Africa  and  weat- 
em  Asia  They  poeseased  a  common  primi- 
tive clvillBation  going  hack  to  the  neollthle 
age  and  the  philologists  tell  us  that,  with  one 
exception,  all  their  langtiages  are  derived  tram 
a  common  mother  toogaa.  Their  political 
organizations  and  custama  developed  along 
similar  lines  and  tbroogbout  tbelr  history 
were  distinguishable  from  tbe  aarvlllty  wbldi 
characterized  oriental  deapotlasa. 

Western  Europe,  exclu^ve  of  Russia,  con- 
sists of  a  weli-mtegrated  economy  and  a  land 
mass  of  aporoxlmaiely  tJOOOJOCn  aqoara  aallaa, 
vrlth  3OOJ3OO,O00  mhabitants.  Physically, 
racially,  and  culturally  there  Is  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  a  reaaonable  federation  of 
these  peoples. 

There  are  very  special  reasons  why  tba 
people  of  the  United  States  should  consider 
at  this  time  the  re-creation  of  the  unity 
which,  in  ancient  daya  aoablrtl  tbe  iurocMans 
to  live  in  relative  peaaa  XBd  bapplBaaB.  Al- 
ready ««  bav«  made,  or  are  cotnmfttad  to 
make,  enormous  loans  to  the  nsttans  at 
Europe.  We  are  spending  hundreda  of 
mlllioDS  of  doUaiB  feeding  the  people  of 
Germany  and  tbe  devastated  countries.  We 
are  faced  in  the  immediate  futxire  wUb  tba 
further  obligation  of  supporting  Greece  and 
Turkey  at  great  cost.  But  ovcnbafdowtng 
all  tbeee  obligations  Is  the  supraoM  taterest 
that  we  have  In  creating  a  peaceful  wotM. 
The  primary  reaaon  for  tbaae  loana  and 
grants  Is  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  orderly 
world  in  which  we  may  live  In  peace,  and  ye* 
we  ^ould  know  that  money  alone  will  not 
achieve  our  objective. 

This  proposal  for  a  United  Statea  of  Europe 
Is  not  an  Idealistic  dream  to  bring  raUM  to 
tbe  suffering  people  of  Europe.  AaarlaMH 
can  be.  If  tbey  are  of  a  mind  to  be.  sound. 
practical  businessmen.  As  President  Tru- 
man said  recently,  we  have  already  Invested 
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000  In  preventing  tyranny  from 

the  world.     In  addition,  we  are 

to  spending  9000.000.000  annually 

Germany,  many  billions  of  loans 

Etiropesn  nations,  and  In  the  Im- 

rutxire   we    probably    shall    under- 

nipport  of  Greece  and  Turkey.    As 

pecple  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 

e  finally  work  out  from  under  these 

f 

s  no  simple  all-lnduslve  answer  to 

_...'n,  but  one  of  the  essential  condl- 

I  iny  solution  Is  the  re-establlahment 

and  commerce  within  the  trame- 

s'uble  political  system.    In  the  Ne.tr 

to  Europe  a  prereqiiisite  to  the  re- 

^de  and  Industry  U  a  United  SUtes 

Without  a  prosperous  Europe  to 

the  produce  of  the  Near  East  and 

and  without  the  production 

,'s  industry.  I  can  see  little  hope  for 

of  commerce  on  a  substantial  scale. 

at  present,  the  repreeenUtl»es 

powers  are  trying  to  find  a  solu- 

1  he  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Ger- 

rhey  are  confronted  with  a  dilemma. 

n.e  hand  all  of  Europe  and  the  Nsar 

need  of  the  goods  which  Germany 

luce.    Without  that  production,  the 

of  those  areas  will  be  slow  in- 

;  Jut.  on  the  other    land.   the  great 

:  ear  that  If  the  Indtistrial  capacity  of 

Is  tximed  loose  to  produce  at  a 

,  for  a  third  time,  a  militant  Ger- 

emerge  to  attack  the  world. 

Hoover  In  his  recent  report  to  the 

t     effectively     presented     the     case 

the  present  policy  In  Germany.    Un- 

so-called    level-of-lndustry    policy 

capacity  of  Germany  Is  wbl- 

I  educed.     For  example,  with  a  capac- 

.000.000  tons  uf  steel  she  can  produce 

tons     and     the     production     of 

cl(emlcals  such  as  nitrogen,  which  ?-«n 

for  fertilizer,  is  reduced  to  40  t^er 

prewar  prodtiction. 

we  In  the  United  SUtcs  are  abort 
ae  articles  we  are  forced  to  send 
htwe  supplies  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayer.     In  addition,  the  other 
.  of  Europe  are  desperately  in  need 
articles  and  are  luable  to  purchase 
anywhere, 
nablllty  to  get  fertilizer  for  food  pro- 
and  steel  for  reconstruction  of  worn- 
ones  IS  prolonging  the  chaotic  condi- 
Europe  which  is.  I  believe,  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  spread  of  commu- 
In    desperaUon    the    people    bargain 
freedom  tm  a  promise  of  food  and 
They  do  not  know  the  fffom- 
4ilse.  but  they  do  know  their  hunger 
are  real. 
Hear  Baat  we  see  another  facet  of 
problem.    If  we  undertake  the  sup- 
Greece  and  Turkey,  how  and  when 
stop  the  lavish  outpouring  of  our  re- 
We  are  not  likely  to  stop  It  until 
Lrles  are  self -supporting  econcml- 
m  turn,  will  give  them  political 
Before  the  war  Turkey  sold  one- 
Greece  one-third,  of  her  exports  to 
Without  the  restoration  of  that 
It  Is  improbable  that  either  country 
pAsper  and  thweby  relieve  us  of  our 


Ciiunc 
vblch. 


aiid 


noxiATBO  cutors  a  wat  ottt  or  PTTum* 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  we 
oiraelves  Is  the  creation  of  a  United 
of  Europe.    There  are  14  stataa 

yet  dominated  by  the  Coi 

atatea  have  a  population  of   nearly 

persons.     If  Germany  should  be 

ised  as  a  federati<m  of  states,  ss  she 

b^ore  Bismarck,  and  ttafM*  sUtea  then 

into  a  United  SUtaa  of  Europe  with 

people,  there  would  be  little  dan- 

a  revival  of  German  mlUtansm  and 


slight  chance  of  her  domlnaUng  the  fedei 
tlon. 

With  the  federallxaUon  of  Europe 
come  freedom  of  commerce,  the  free  m< 
ment  of  persons,  a  common  curreucy. 
efficient  transportaUon.  The  reeiUt  wot 
be  a  rMnf  standard  of  living  and  a  low4 
ing  of  the  political  rivalries  and  econt— 
tensions  which  generate  war. 

II  we  grant  that  a  United  States  of  Eurc 
Is  the  answer  to  our  dilemma  we  may  thj 
ask  ourselves  whst  are  the  prospects  for  * 
creation?     It  Is  to  be  eapected  that  Rus 
will  Rs  usual  oppose  It      Such  a  federati 
would   not    threaten    Russia,   but   It   wot' 
with  the  return  of  decent  living  coiuluic 
put  an  end  to  the  spread  of  commu      m 
Europe.    Russia's  oppoeition,  exerted  ihrc 
her    Influence   on    the    Communist    par 
especially  In  France.  Is  the  greatest  obsta4 
to  the  achievement  of  federation     But  er 
In  France  tlie  Communists  control  Kso 
30  percent  of  the  votes,  and.  therefore, 
strong  leadership  In  the  democratic  part 
of  Prance,  she  could  take  the  lead  In  prom 
Ing  the  union.     Although  Prance  U  torn 
Internal  dissension.  1  cannot  believe  that ' 
is  through  as  s  great  nation  or  that  she 
not  develop  again  statesmen  of  the  calU 
of  Jaur*8  or  B-iand.  who  advocated  so  ^^ 
quently  the  creation  of  a  United  S  J'es 
Eiux)pe.    If  Prance  shotild  take  the  lead  a 
Is  supported  by  this  country  and  Englai 
I  think  a  federation  could  be  created  In  sf 
of  the  possible  opposition  of  Russia. 

RusbU  has  since  the  days  of  Tehran  worl 
overtime  the  theme  of  her  fear  of  aggri 
and  concern  for  her  own  security. 

But  during  the  Intervening  years  we 
seen  that  by  a  combination  oi  the  Ked  ti 
and    the    mflltratlon    of    her    secret 
she  hat  acquired  the  domination  of 
smaller  nations  with  mere  than  60  mllll 
of  people.    She  has  professed  a  faith  In 
Umted  Nations,  but  her  actions  in  and 
of  that  organiratlon   belle  that   profess! 
Her  expansion  already  Is  so  great  that 
threatens  the  power  to  survive  of  all  ol 
Independent    nations,   except   our    own 
the  United  Nations  is  to  have  a  chance 
succeed  as  a  voluntary  union  of  pcopli 
Is  imperative  that,  pending  the  reallxat 
of  lU  objective,  the  existing  power  relatl 
ships  among  the  great  nations  be  preset' 
This  country  cannot  tolerate  the  expac 
of  Russia  to  the  point  where  she  cont 
directly  or  Indirectly,  all  the  resources 
manpower  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa, 
that  should   come   abjut    no  longer   w< 
there   be   an   opportunity    for   a    voluni 
assocMtlon    of    nations.    The    Issue    « 
certainly  be  decided  by  war.     In  seekli 
maintain  the  mtegrlty  of  Europe  by  f( 
tlon.     we     would     not     threaten     Ru 
security,  but  we  would  make  a  substai 
contribution  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
Unitetf  Nations  and  Incidentally  assist 
sla  to  develop  the  self-restraint  which 
patently  lacking  In  her  present  phllc 
of  government. 

In  any  case.  I  think  It  has  now 
clear  to  us  that  Russia  does  not  inter 
she  can  help  It.  to  permit  the  rehabllit 
of  any  European  country,  except  ui 
aegis  of  the  Communist  party.  I 
think  she  will  go  to  war  In  the  near  U 
to  enforce  this  policy,  but  she  U  prej 
to  bring  the  full  force  of  her  economic 
propaganda  power  to  bear  on  the  Issue. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  write  off  ~ 
as   a   friend    and   supporter    of   dem< 
principles.  It  behooves  us  to  use   our 
nomlc  power,  and  our  talents  of  persua 
to  Induce  Europeans   to  create  a   free 
democratic  federation  of  sUtea.    Under  i 
a  union  the  world  may  again  see  a 
sance  of  culttire.  of  freedom  and  of  spl 
power  which  once  before  led  the  wort 
of  the  ^anny  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
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remember.  Prance  was 
inservative  of  all  coun- 
It  that  her  revolutions 
^t  and  Imperial  parties 
ilzatlons;  the  republic 
ild  permit  the  use  of 
ferrlng  no  political  or 

the  land  under  the 
ky  held,  most  business 
In  the  family  from  gen- 
ie Prance  was  the  lead- 
ed was  high  In  science. 

In    the    luxury    trades, 
^h  priced  automobile  to 
roads,  and  after  the 
airplane.  Prance  de- 
^nsive  sport.     Although 

1,  almost  nothing  was 
things  as  plumbing, 
old  gadgets  to  Improve 
ons.  They  kept  their 
svemment  bonds  which 
._  Inflation. 
%tt  grandiose  conquests, 

be  self-supporting  and 

iprofltable  colonial  pol- 

jest  at  high  cost,  as  It 

k  to  regain  her  military 

i  not  know  was  that  her 
through  all  revolu- 
row  In  size  and  to  enjoy 
.  not  existent  In  Amer- 
ges  called  the  "admlnls- 
harsh  with  dissidents 
Evolutionary  determlna- 

1916  as  a  correspondent 

il  and  1918.  I  billeted  In 
rved  with  Prench  troops. 

»e  French  repuutlon  for 
itism  had  been  needed, 

fted  It. 

ipsper  for  the  Army  In 
It  for  10  years  after  the 

le  of  which  I  spent  con- 
rance.  Year  by  ye-'r  X 
ig  degeneration  of  the 
time  rent  controls  were 
King  tenants  and  pre- 
ig.     The   enormous   bu- 

flquldated.  Prance  con- 
and  a  large  army  when 
and  which  had  become 

9us  when  It  was  needed. 

bra  Is  of  1918  were  peml- 

(retain    their    war    rank. 
the  point  where  work* 

luce  '<  eapons  to  be  tiMd 

tallied  with  Stalin, 
lean   arms.   Prance   ha* 
all     wealth- producing 

Jtlng  them   bad'.y  or  not 
Is  completely  bankrupt 


flnanclaOy  and  morally,  with  no  fleam  of 
hope  for  recovery. 

England,  on  the  contrary,  was.  as  Lord 
Curzon  put  It,  a  proud  empire.  Her  wars  of 
conquest  had  all  been  successful  except  our 
Rerottitlooary  War.  As  much  by  diplomacy 
as  by  battle,  she  subdued  her  rivals — Spain, 
Holland.  France.  Russia,  and  Germany. 

Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  Under  this 
protection,  beginning  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, there  came  a  great  outpouring  of  char- 
tered oompanles  and  other  organizations  for 
trade  and  conquest.  Some  of  them  devel- 
oped into  colonies,  of  which  only  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  achieved  independence.  The 
India  company,  as  we  know,  acquired  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  India.  Cecil  Rhodes  brought 
on  the  South  African  war  and  the  conquest 
of  South  Africa.  Other  companies  obtained 
extraterritoriality  In  China  and  In  Turkey. 

The  Industrial  revolution  bcgtm  In  Eng- 
land gave  that  coimtry  a  head  start.  The 
presence  of  coal,  Iron,  and  tin  on  the  Islands 
In  close  proximity  furnished  natural  ad- 
vantages. In  trading  with  cotmtrles  strong 
(nougli  to  resist  aggression  but  backward  in 
commerce  and  Indtistry. 

Daring  the  life  of  the  Long  Parliament  and 
the  Cromwell  dictatorship,  iperchants  con- 
trolled the  government  and  greatly  expanded 
British  trade.  When  the  Stuarts  returned  to 
power  and  afterward  when  the  aristocracy 
took  over  under  WUllam  and  Mary,  trade  was 
again  given  every  consideration  to  keep  the 
middle  class  contented.  With  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  other  nations  could  only 
trade  by  British  safferance  and  with  some 
coercion  were  required  to  patroniae  British 
banks  and  British  insurance.  Britain  could 
Import  and  export  whatevo*  she  wanted  to. 

The  principle  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade  did  not  find  its  way  Into  British 
Jurisprudence.  No  laws  preventing  restraint 
of  trade  or  preventing  railroad  rebates  were 
MMCted.  Special  privilege  and  mQnop>ollee 
were  a  definite  part  of  government  policy. 
In  consequence  the  nation  became  Im- 
miin— ij  rich  with  the  riches  In  few  hands. 

In  187S.  Joseph  MedUl.  writing  from  Eng- 
land, said: 

"Nothwlthstandtng  the  enormous,  tm- 
precedented  riches  of  Great  Britain,  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  Is  fearfully  far 
from  general  or  equal.  There  are  now 
1.000.000  poorhouse  paupers  In  England, 
whose  condition  Is  depicted  by  Dickens. 
They  literally  enough  constitute  the  Imder- 
crusf  of  English  society.  The  •upper-crust' 
number,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies, or  half  as  many  persons  as  the  paupers. 
One-third  of  these  are  bom  nobles,  and  own 
all  the  land;  the  other  two-thirds  were  gen- 
erally bom  rich,  and  own  most  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  property,  In  the  form  of  buildings. 
Improvements,  ships,  and  railroads,  stocks 
and  bonds,  goods  and  chattels,  moneys  and 
credits  of  all  kinds.  Between  those  extremee 
of  absolnte  destitution  and  over-gorged  af- 
Snence  come  the  great  tolling  millions,  who 
pvotfuced  all  the  wealth  and  development. 
*Ttoey  live,  as  a  whole,  comfortably:  but  they 
have  little  or  no  accumulations,  but,  while 
Mlf<€apportlng.  subsist  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  arttaans.  or  on  the  product  of  each  year's 
crops  aa  farmers.  They  own  no  land,  and 
few  have  a  house  they  can  call  their  own. 
They  are  all  tenants,  and  the  greater  part 
laborers,  depending  on  their  weekly  wages 
for  means  of  existence.  The  tenant  farmers 
number  600,000  families,  who,  by  almost 
■tarring  a  million  of  hirelings,  manage  to 
pay  their  enormous  rents  and  save  a  little 
money.  Thus  Great  Britain  Is  a  land  of  ex- 
tremes In  everything.  The  British  nation  are 
the  most  Industrlotis,  frugal,  enterprising, 
sagacious,  pugnadotis  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  have  the  richest  men  In  the 
world,  and  the  largest  number  of  paupers. 
and  the  greateat  percent  of  landless  persons." 


It  was  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  en- 
tall  that  kept  prupeity  In  few  handa. 

As  proteetlan  to  themsrtves.  the  arlstocrata 
allowed  a  few  successful  and  rich  people 
fran  the  middle  class  to  be  elevated  to  lower 
grades  of  the  nobility,  up  which  their  de- 
cendants  could  cllmJ  through  the  genera- 
tions Thus  it  became  the  objective  of  busi- 
nessmen to  seek  suooess.  in  order  to  obtain 
titles  and  then  retire  from  active  business. 
As  success  was  never  an  end  In  itself,  there 
was  little  incentive  to  conttoue  the  Improve- 
ment of  an  institution.  Sons  did  not  take 
pride  In  carrying  on  and  enlarging  the  busi- 
nesses of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  as 
with  us.  It  was  enough  for  the  ennobled 
owner  to  ride  along  on  the  old  momentum 
and  avoid  competition  by  the  cartel  system 
and  by  keeping  wages  at  a  minimum. 

Life,  with  the  court,  the  royal  enclosure, 
fox  hunUng.  polo,  •l.fiOO  hand-made  shot- 
guns for  the  exclusive  use  of  landowners,  was 
organized  for  the  rich.  Commlaslons  In 
army  and  navy  and  livings  in  the  church 
were  confined  to  the  ruling  class. 

Neglected  and  Ignored,  condemned  to  be- 
long to  the  lower  classes,  the  workmen  be- 
came sullen.  They  refused  to  accept  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  produced  less  per  man 
than  any  other  workmen  In  the  world.  So 
strongly  established  was  British  control  of 
world  trade,  however,  that  it  prevailed  until 
the  blow  of  war  set  it  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  adoption  of  free  trade  in  1853  de- 
prived the  treasury  of  much  revenue.  The 
owners  of  the  distilleries  and  breweries,  now 
in  the  aristocracy,  were  able  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial excise  taxes.  The  system  of  income 
taxes  was  devised  to  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  operated  to  destroy  the  Empire. 

Imperialism,  the  doctrine  that  wars  were 
fought  to  make  money  for  the  K  'ders.  was 
widely  held  in  the  early  years  oi  this  cen- 
tury. When  the  F"eH«>'  fotmd  themselves 
at  war  In  1914.  because  of  a  secret  treaty, 
many  of  them  thought  that  It  was  an  Im- 
perial war.  They  failed  to  enlist,  they  went 
on  strikes.  As  one  means  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic opinion  heavy  corporation  and  tocome 
taxes  were  Imposed.  So  heavy  were  they 
and  so  small  was  the  output  of  KnglUh  labor 
that  England,  the  great  trading  and  manu- 
facturing coiuitry,  could  no  longer  compete 
in  the  world  markets.  Porelgn  investments 
made  in  previous  years  were  sold  to  finance 
the  war  so  that  that  form  of  income  disap- 
peared. While  the  war  did  not  come  to  the 
island  in  appreciable  extent,  considerable 
wealth  in  shipping  was  lost.  Drained  of  capi- 
tal by  these  losses,  which  could  not  be  made 
good  because  of  overtaxation,  the  British 
cotild  not  replace  obsolete  eqtilpment  or  start 
any  new  industries.  In  1932  the  cartel  sys- 
tem, the  German  and  Italian  forerunners  of 
fascism,  was  adopted.  Under  this  system 
each  Industry  undertook  to  regulate  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  price  of  the  output 
at  each  of  Its  members.  In  the  case  of  the 
E.  B.  B.  W.  Vale  Steel  Co.,  that  company 
borrowed  money  from  the  Bank  of  England 
to  build  a  steel  mOl  on  the  American  pat- 
tern. The  bank  named  the  competitors  of 
the  bank  to  a  majority  of  the  places  on  the 
board  and  they  held  down  the  output  of  the 
only  modern  steel  factory  In  England. 

The  aristocratic  system  had  run  Its  eouiae. 
A  revolutionary  election  put  in  the  present 
Socialist  govenunent,  which  is  confiscating 
all  property.  An  Interesting  side  light  on  this 
Government  Is  that  half  of  Its  members  are 
from  the  aristocracy.  The  artstocracy  can- 
not demean  themselves  by  entering  private 
trade,  btrt  they  may  operate  btistness  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  without  loss  of 
face,  but  they  dont  know  how  to.  The 
character  of  the  government  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  following: 

A  farmer  nam«!  George  IClton  Odium 
owned  a  model  farm  m  Wiltshire,  stored 


with  an  exceptional  hod  of  Prleslan  cattle. 
Ptom  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1938  Odium 
was  bedeviled  by  Govemmaiit  regulatians, 
promulgated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agrlcultiue 
under  R  S.  Hudson  aiul  applied  by  the  county 
war  agricultiu^  committee.  By  April  1942 
when  he  had  been  forced  by  the  committee  to 
part  with  three-quarters  of  his  herd.  Odium 
was  thoroughly  discouraged.  At  this  time, 
opportunely,  a  buyer  for  the  farm  turned  up. 
Ttila  was  none  other  than  Hudson,  the 
mttitot^  of  agriculture.  Odium  named  hia 
price  for  the  farm  (about  $340J)00)  and 
Hudson  dosed  the  deal  with  him.  <te  that 
very  same  day.  a  member  of  the  local  war 
agriculttiral  oonunlttee  directed  Odium  to 
restock  his  farm  with  cattle.  He  was  In- 
structed to  buy  enough  to  fill  his  No.  1  shcd^ 
which  would  hold  100  cows.  Odlimi  pro-^ 
tested  the  Inconsistency  of  being  farced  to 
sell  bis  quality  herd  and  then  being  directed 
to  restock  mongrel  cows  which  might  be  dis- 
eased. Apparently,  however,  he  compiled  be- 
fore Hudson  took  over  the  farm  S  months 
later. 

Odium  at  no  time  had  recourse  under  the 
law  His  life  was  made  miserable  by  the 
application  of  the  ministry's  orders  by  Hud- 
son's local  bureaucrats.  In  addition,  the  local 
conunlttee  had  power  to  seise  his  farm  If 
charges  of  inefficiency  could  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minister— Hudson  him- 
self. He  was  muscled  out  of  his  farm  by  a 
cabinet  officer  coveting  that  particular  taria 
of  all  the  farms  In  England. 

The  scandal  finally  reacbed  the  courts 
through  an  action  brought  by  Odium  for  libel 
against  one  of  Hudson's  agents.  By  the  time 
the  case  was  heard,  Hudson  had  been  In  pos- 
session of  the  farm  for  4  years  and  the  libel 
Itself  was  3  years  old.  The  bearing  de- 
veloped the  facts  aa  to  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  Odium  and  preferential  treat- 
ment accorded  Hudson  by  the  minister's  own  • 
appointed  bureaucrats.  Justice  Atkinson, 
who  rendered  Judgment  for  Odium,  expressed 
amazement  when  it  emerged  during  the  hear- 
ing that  the  ministry  of  agriculture  had  un- 
dertaken to  Indemnify  the  defendant  agent 
of  the  ministry. 

"Why  the  country  should  be  made  to  pay 
the  damages,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  know." 

How  terrifying  Is  the  government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  London  newspapera  did 
not  cover  the  trial,  except  for  brief  storlca 
about  the  Judgment. 

The  country  is  bankrupt  and  only  subsist- 
ing on  American  charity. 

Having  traced  the  course  of  Prance  and 
England  Into  socialism,  tending  to  commu- 
nism, let  us  see  whether  the  same  movement 
under  way  In  the  United  States  can  be  ar- 
rested.   I  hope  80. 

America  began  departing  from  mropean 
ways  with  the  colonial  settlements.  People 
left  Europe  to  get  awa3  fr«n  Europe.  This 
movement  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
Restoration.  While  in  England  the  Restora- 
tion put  a  graded  society  in  charge,  with  lU 
doctrines  of  privilege  and  exploUaUon. 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  mded  by 
the  recent  political  revolution:  to  Amcrtea 
the  PtiTltan  movement  continued  to  grow. 
Excesses  In  this  cotuitry  have  been  exoesaea 
of  Puritanism,  not  of  aristocracy. 

Virginia,  the  most  British  of  the  Oolonles. 
developed  the  republican  theo'"  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  colonies  and 
led  all  the  others  In  the  revolution  and  sepa- 
ration. The  rlghta  of  man  were  adopted  as 
the  prtodples  c'  the  country.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  established  church  was  abolished. 
Belief  to  a  certato  form  of  government  was 
no  longer  prescribed  by  religion.  EntaUs  and 
primogeniture  were  done  away  with.  Prop- 
erty was  divided  every  generation  either  by 
will  or  relationship.  Every  man  was  given  an 
equal  chance  to  life. 

During  the  colonial  period,  when  enter- 
prise was  held  down,  development  was  all  ta 
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tk*  o6Ut  Ml  Md.    With  tb«  csmlng  of  rrM- 
^ec  Bomk;  tmpfovcoMnU  o«f»n  aimo« 
;ly     What  kinds  of  »mproT«m«nu  w»r« 
In  iprovamenta  not  for  th«  fe**.  but  for 
rtr»t  cam*  the  cotton  jln,  remot- 
toll  of  making  cotton.     Then   the 
Tine  the  men  and  women  on  the 
the   back-breaking   toll   of   har- 
The    eteel    plow    opened    up    the 
o  ownership. 

Iroade  were  conceived  to  benefit  the 

cities  and.  of  courae.  to  earn  prottU. 

brouj-ht  the  farmers'  products  to 

u-et    and    ImmlgranU    to    the    land. 

ir  planted  the  immlgranu'  wagons  and 

coach.    We  who  accept  them  as  a 

course  ahould  read  Mark  Twalns 

over  this  marvelous  Invention  leas 

dentury  afo.     Plumbing,  almoet  un- 

a  jroad.  Is  almost  universal  here.     The 

converted  Into  the  furnace,  has  broken 

of  winter  for  everyone     The  tele- 

an   apparent  luxury.     A   hundred 

phone   calls   a  day   attest  lU  wide 
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„^  was  developed   to  put  a  lamp 
,  table,  and  when  the  lamp  gave  w«f 
I  iperior  electrlc-llght  bulb,  petroleum 
to  drive  the  automobiles,  and  what 
a!    Not    Rolls    Royces.    Mercedes, 
at  great  price,  but  Porda.  Plym- 
Pontlacs.  reached  by  the  purse  of 
jveryone.    They  bnmght  in  concreta 
everyone  to  enjoy,  not  for  cannon 
-  over. 
a  smaU  beginnings,  the  producers  of 
pjpular  articles  had  to  amass  caplUl 
them  to  meet  the  demand  for  their 
It  U  well  known  that  Henry  Ford 
irlth    subscriptions    of    •38,000      The 
»  I  was  here  in  IM3  Harry  Chandler 
how  he  and  a  number  of  other  for- 
,  Loa  Angeles  men  endorsed  Don- 
note  for  »10,000  each  to  start  hU 
factory.    The  next  day  I  went  to  the 
and  saw  the  first  DC2  under  con- 
Thea*  examplee  are  typical  of  all 
industrial     developmenU     that     hava 
ova  civlll«atlon.    Very  few  men  pro- 
Jjem  all.     In  addition  to  the  leaders 
Mentioned,  you  easily  think  of  Edlaon 
itmghouse.   and   of  Wright,   but  do 
w  of   Igor  Slkorskl?     You  may   not 
rho  Roebllng  was.     Tou  have  never 
r  Curtis,  who  made  newsprint  poaal- 
I  you  remember  Selden.  inventor  of 
omoblle.  or  Hughea.  of  the  electric 
Pullman,  who  did  so  much  to  m^e 
™  and  modern  travel.  U  only  remem- 
Or  the  obstinacy  he  developed  In  old 
t  upply  all  the  names  you  can  think  of. 
y  are  there?     The  men  who  created 
uatrlal  clvlllaation.  otir  American  way 
are  numbered  In  the  hundreds— not 
^*  thousands.    They  could  do  It  be- 
hey  had  been  freed  from  aristocratic 
lion  and  had  not  run  into  demagogic 


cannot  ba  any  mora  Ford  f  actorla*  or 
airplane  works  or  fltttler  hotels.    From 
on  the  men  who  have  ideas  for  the  betl 
mcnt  of  human  life  will  not  be  able  to  | 
them  into  force,  for  they  will  not  be  aUoi 
to  accumulate  the  money  necessary  to^P* 
ductlon.     There  will  be  no  new  lnd\"~'~* 
There  will  be  no  new  InsUumenU. 

Inevitably  existing  ones  will  gradually 
off  with  nothing  to  take  their  place.    ThatJ 
the  road  down  which  we  are  traveling.    " 
fast  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Both  the  French  and  Kngllsh  clvUlzaUc 
went  to  plecea  In  about  30  years.    Yet  wlthc 
the  causea  which  brought  about  their  decll 
we  may  proceed  Just  as  fast  to  our  d<'om— 
not  nsesisartly  so.    The  evils  which  wera 
apparent  In  them  have  not  existed  here, 
men  of  vUlon  will  have  the  courage  to  expl 
and  expound,  we  may  get  a  change  in  the 
laws  which,  in  the  present  state  of  put 
Ignorance.  Congressmen  are  not  courage 
enough  to  write. 

Isn't  this  modem  and  progreaalve  cc 
nlty  the  place  to  start  such  education? 


nani 


Ini  tustrlal 
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.  accumulaUons  necessary   to  produc- 

Uievltably  made  their  possessors  rich. 

times   richer   than  tha   bulk   of   the 

and  made  them  a  cause  for  envy,  upon 

lemagogs  like  the  Rooeevelta  and  Huey 

jlayed  for  their  poUtical  gain.    Slogans 

Invented  to  outcry  reason.     Taxation 

to  ability  to  pay  developed  into 

lUon.     Share  tha  wealth  turned  out 

thare  the  poverty. 

I  tdvance.  as  I  hava  aald.  Is  the  creaUon 

men.  inaplred  in  their  respective  fields. 

J  rest  benefit  from  their  genius     The 

benefits  me  far  more  than  I  him. 

ago  I  used  to  make  frequent  trips  to 

and  put  up  at  Ita  poor  hotela.    One 

found  that  a  flrst-daaa  Statler  hotel 

l^een   erected.     The  last   thing   in  the 

would  care  to  do  would  be  to  collect 

^  of  hotels,  but  I  am  more  the  bene- 

of  the  man  who  does  than  ha  la. 

we   have  come  to  the   point  where 

cannot  be  any  more  such  men,  thera 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

ov  nmrsTLVAJfiA 

IN  THI  SINATX  OF  THI  UNTTKD  STAl 

Friday.  April  11  (.legislative  dap 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.   MYERS.     Mr.    President.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  edltoi 
entitled  "The  Llllenthal  Debate  Kn«' 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

iTi  bkhs 


THS  ULmrrHAL 
After  many  weeks  of  stormy  debate. 
Senate's  confirmation  of  David  B.  Lllient 
aa  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Knergy 
aloo  came  as  an  anticlimax. 

The  Senators  had  talked  themselves 
the   issue.     And   for   all   practical   p\ 
decision  had  been   reached  a  week 
when   Senator   BawKxia   motion   to 
the  nominations  to  committee   Indeflnl 
was  rejected  by  a  14- vote  margin. 

The  oppoaltlon   to  LUlenthal.   head« 
the   aged  feudist   from   Tennessee. 
I^wwt  1  A»    was  distinguished  by   tU 
naas  as  much  as  by  Its  bitterness.    It  fl 
to  produce  one  sonnd  reason  why 
polntment  should  be  overturned. 

It  Is  true  that  Prealdent   Truman 
have  made  a  much  leas  controversial 
for  this  Important  post.    Because  of  gri 
held  against  Llllenthal  since  his  TV  A 
oppoaltlon  to  his  confirmation  was 
Once  the  nomination  waa  made.  " 
LUlenthal  was  entitled  to  conflnnat 
less  his  Incompetence  or  unworthlnc 
the  Job  was  demonstrated.     But   the 
things  brought  against  him  were  li 
cies. 
Now  that  he  and  his  aasoclates 

r mimtnn  oaa  fo  •hma  with  their 

after  waaka  at  ptacloua  time  loat  in  the 
ate.  they  ahould  be  given  every  poaalbla  i 
port.     Development   of   atomic   enargyj 
taken  on  stich  an  Importance  to  this  ' 
as   to  bsJBa  the   Imagination.     Ws 
afford  to  aaa   t  hampered  by  petty 
sniping. 


»a  Espaniloi 
>p  REMARKS 

B.  KEATING 

TOtK 
RXPRSSXNTATlVn 

nU  14.  1947 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
Called  to  an  address 
Itinguished  colleague 
I  Mr.    LoDcal.      Al- 

|some  points  on  which 
jleted  my  study  so  as 
Jon.  It  bespealcs  such 
less  of  motive  that  I 

It  by  a  reading  of  the 

Imarks.  which  follow: 

IN    OAVU    LODOS    AT    TRB 

fpowo    coNrsucMci    nc 
AOorroarcM.  KAmroaD. 

7 

lerlcan  Legion,  dlstin- 
and  gentlemen,  I  am 
here   tonight   in   the 
lartford.    1  am  honored 
platform  with  such  dls- 
I  regard  It  as  a  rare 
to  participate  in  the 
lecUcut  Air  Power  Con- 
tonight  demonstrates 
Interest  In  air  power, 
lore  sinister,  more  om- 
aeans  that  we  are  wor- 
because  our  aviation 
4ve  part  m  the  winning 
^ow  but  a  tattered  rem- 
We  are  worried  be- 
aviatlon  Is  coiutantly 
jg  and  that,  therefore, 
blng   constantly    greater 
^e  great  flying  machinea 
ive  and  to  create  new 
^e  are  worried  because 
er  the  end  of  the  war, 
Is  falling  behind  not 
ibut  alBO  that  of  Britain. 
Ion  experts  on  this  plat- 
ampetent  than  I  to  dis- 
Ipredlcament    In    which 
naval,    and    indusUlal 
I   do   not    intend    to 
>lcal  details  of  aviation, 
rather  in  terms  of  our 
lut  I  cannot  refrain  from 
Id.  not  to  say  headlong, 
air  power  Is  a  cause  for 
Is  time  that  we  brought 
[in  our   national   defense 
Krnatlonal  commitments. 
.  be  a  reflection  of  the 
rhlch  we  are  called  upon 

line  some  of  the  basic 
picture  aa  it  exists  today 

il  that  we  have  an  alert 
iram  of  research  and  de- 
end  of  World  War  II  wa 
Informed,   flve   to   ten 
fcna  in  many  categorlM 
was   particularly    true 
I  propulsion,  advanced  air 
development  of   guided 
lament  and  aerial  tor- 
Japanese    were    ahead    of 
Japaneat    received    their 
le    Germans.    Today    we 
ilnd  than  at  the  close  of 
captured    from    Germany 
illations,  the  invaluable 
innels  and   moat  of   the 
laboratory    equipment, 
jsslans  captxired  German 
in   scientlata.     1    am   in* 


fonMd  that  tliMW  Oerman  setosttsu  art 
traaHU  with  tha  graatast  hospitality  and  cart 
fej  tiM  Russians.  If  the  Russians,  whose 
•taadard  of  living  ranks  twenty-alxth  in  ttxa 
world  and  who  are  suffering  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  war.  can  afford  an  extended  program 
of  research  and  development  surely  we  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
wa  who  have  suffered  no  devastation,  can  af- 
ford to  do  far  more  than  we  are  doing  In  this 
flaltf.  In  any  event,  I  conceive  It  to  be  a 
matter  of  Imperative  necessity. 

Secondly,  It  la  vital  that  we  have  a  readUy 
expansible  aviation  Industry.  You  have  been 
told  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Air  about  the  Air  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee's recommendations.  The  minimum 
yearly  production  which  would  enable  the 
aviation  industry  to  expand  to  war  mobUlza- 
tlon  needs  was  fixed  at  3.400  planea  weighing 
87,000.000  air  frame  poimds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  was  the  minimum  estimate  for 
a  peaceful  partially  dl!;armed  world.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Echols,  former  Assistant 
Chief  of  Air  Staff.  Materiel,  and  Sanrlcea.  a 
total  of  1.330  mUltary  planes  and  467  trans- 
ports were  produced  in  1946.  This  "was 
wane  than  in  peacetime  1939"  when  we  built 
3,500  aircraft.  He  said:  "If  something  Isn't 
done  about  the  situation,  and  quickly,  we 
are  going  to  be  right  back  to  the  point  we 
reached  after  World  War  I  when  we  had  only 
three  manufacturers  In  the  business."  He 
goes  on  to  estimate  that  we  are  now  turning 
out  approximately  400  engines  a  month,  half 
of  which  are  produced  by  a  single  company. 
Re  points  out  also  that  most  of  o\ir  heavy 
aircraft  Industry  Is  operating  In  the  red  and 
that  if  this  continues  there  is  great  danger 
that  little  wUI  be  left  of  Its  productive  ca- 
pacity. Our  skilled  aviatloti  workers  wiU  be 
dispersed  and  we  ahaU  loae  the  ntideus  of 
industrial  organization  and  expansion  which 
we  built  up  during  the  war.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  the  military,  labor,  and 
Industry.  Moat  of  all.  It  concerns  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  not  suggesting  ttiat.  bow  that  the 
war  Is  over,  we  shotild  maintain  fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  planes.  Indeed,  if  other 
natloos  are  ahead  of  us  merely  in  quantity 
there  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  complain 
about.  We  know  that  planes  become  obso- 
lete very  quickly.  But  It  la  vital  that  we 
should  achieve  predominance  In  the  quaUty 
of  our  planes  and  in  the  ability  to  convert 
rapidly  and  readily  to  the  production  of  new 
aircraft  of  every  kind. 

The  gravity  of  this  situation  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  I  feel  sure  that  when  it 
Is  ekpoaed  to  the  pltUess  rays  of  publicity  it 
will  come  as  a  ahock  to  moat  Americans.  Tet 
it  Is  but  a  symptom  of  our  reluctance  to  rec- 
ognize the  world  crisis  In  the  light  of  its 
grim  actualities.  Day  by  day  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, we  are  sliding  back  into  our  prewar 
condition.  Now.  of  course,  there  Is  no, reason 
for  us  to  devote  such  a  large  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  the  maintenance  of  armed 
forces  as  we  did  during  the  war.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  many  expenses  of  Government 
be  curtailed,  that  payments  be  made  on  the 
national  debt  in  order  to  diminish  infla- 
tionary pressure,  and  that  people  be  granted 
some  relief  from  burdensome  income  taxes. 
This  Is  Important  not  only  aa  a  stimtilus  to 
expanding  production  but  as  an  aid  to  mo- 
rale. We  must  cut  down  taxes  on  ambition — 
curbs  on  incentives — which  place  a  premium 
on  idleness  rather  than  on  productive  work, 
which  encourage  reliance  on  government 
rather  than  self-reliance.  The  Income-tax 
reduction  blU,  already  passed  by  the  House, 
attempu  to  do  thia  alao  by  providing  sub- 
stantial addiUonal  relief  for  30.000,000  people 
In  the  low-income  group. 

But  It  would  be  suicidal  folly  for  us  to 
pretend  that  because  World  War  n  Is  over, 
we  are  not  living  in  a  period  of  conflict.  We 
know  better  than  that  and  we  ahall  ignore 
the  relentless  realities  of  this  troubled  planet 
at  our  perU. 


It  inim  oajuit  that  wa  who  hava  so  re- 
cently amerged  from  a  titanic  struggle  should 
so  soon  again  be  oompellad  to  face  these 
inexorable  facts.  In  spite  of  the  blessings 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  in  our  beloved 
Anaerlca.  we  are  a  tragic  generation.  The 
countless  felicities  which  abound  in  our  land 
make  It  hard  for  us  to  turn  our  faces  to- 
ward the  bitter  hatreds,  the  rlvalriea.  the 
despair  and  cynicism,  and  the  tangled  web 
of  human  relations  of  a  prostrate  and  rav- 
aged £\irope.  We  have  won  two  world  wars 
but  we  have  not  yet  gained  a  pattern  of  in- 
ternational relations  which  enables  us  to  deal 
in  words  rather  than  In  power.  Until  this 
has  come  to  pass.  It  is  essential  that  we  think 
in  terms  of  our  national  self-interest  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  America  but 
because  a  vigorous  America  la  the  best  hope 
of  the  world.  In  1778  Thomas  Paine  said, 
"The  cause  of  America  Is.  in  large  measure, 
the  cause  of  all  mankind."  This  is  as  won- 
derfuUy  true  today  as  it  was  then.  Accord- 
ingly, while  it  behooves  us  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  through  the  medium 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  creation  of 
which  our  country  took  the  lead.  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  understand  that  the  United  Nations 
is  at  this  point  in  its  development  powerless 
to  deal  with  many  of  the  more  critical  and 
explosive  Issues  which  beset  this  tired  world. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  should  regard 
the  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  If 
we  had  confronted  the  United  Nations  with 
this  problem,  we  would  have  asked  it  to  do 
a  thing  for  which  it  has  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  power.  This  might  have  weU  ruined 
the  United  Nations  before  it  had  a  chance 
to  gather  strength. 

The  proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
not  a  relief  measure.  It  is  a  atrategical 
measure  which  may  be  regarded  as  directed 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  foUowing 
principal  objectives: 

1.  To  protect  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  their 
request,  from  coercive  foreign  pressures  and 
thus  allow  them  to  evolve  under  their  own 
impetus  toward  a  more  abundant  life. 

a.  The  safeguarding  of  our  own  national 
interest  and  national  security  by  our  efforts 
to  contain  the  totalitarian  forces  which,  in 
spite  of  the  war'a  end.  are  stUl  very  much  on 
the  march. 

S.  The  maintenance  of  world  peace,  not  by 
the  policy  of  abject  appeasement,  which 
failed  so  woeftUly  at  Munich  in  1938.  but 
by  a  policy  predicated  on  the  thought  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  we  ahould  be  at  once 
"compromising  and  stern."  Compromising 
in  order  to  reach  a  modus  vlvendl  and  stem 
In  our  efforts  to  safegxiard  the  priixcipies  of 
the  AtlanUc  Charter,  which  were  agreed  to 
by  us  and  our  allies. 

4.  To  act  in  defense  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  by  giving  effect  to  the  policiea 
set  forth  in  its  preamble  imtU  the  United 
Nations  ahaU  have  gained  sufficient  cohesive 
strength  to  act  on  Its  own. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a 
dlspassioDate  obao-ver  that  the  United  States 
has  no  intention  of  embarking  on  a  courae 
of  world  conquest.  We  want  to  conquer 
war.  But  we  still  feel  that  the  slogan  "peaas 
at  any  price"  is  as  obsolete  as  the  horse- 
drawn  street  car.  Americans  have  never  bean 
the  self-indulgent  pleaatire-loving  pacifists 
they  were  thought  to  be  by  our  enemies  in 
World  War  II.  We  gave  these  traducers  of 
otir  national  character  the  Ue  on  every  bat- 
tlefield of  the  world.  There  are  things  worse 
than  war  and  one  of  those  things  is  abject 
surrender  to  the  forces  of  darkness,  despot- 
ism and  reaction,  which  as  always  in  the  past, 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  forces  of  light  and 
freedom  and  brotherhood  on  which  otu  great 
Nation  was  founded.  Yes;  there  are  things 
worse  than  war,  horrible  though  war  Is. 
Surely  we  are  not  so  tired  that  we  are  ready 
to  deliver  ourselves  and  otir  friends  Into 
slavery.  Surely  having  fought  through 
World  War  U,  at  a  tragic  cost  in  human  lives 
and  a  gigantic  cost  in  National  treasure,  we 


are  not  now  prepared  to  alt  on  the  ildt  llnaa 
while  the  beacon  light  of  treadom  flickan  and 
dlas.  Certainly  we,  the  inheritors  of  tb» 
great  traditions  which  launched  America  on 
her  dynamic  adventure,  win  not  foreclose  a 
free  future  for  our  children  by  a  loss  of  fattb 
at  this  perilous  time.  Surely  we  realise  that  a 
paasion  for  peace  wiU  not  protect  us  from 
war.  Our  readiness  to  fight  for  our  faith 
will  be  a  greater  deterrent  of  war  than  our 
wllllugneas  to  surrender  now  what  we  fought 
the  war  to  preserve. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  alckenlng  time  for  us  who 
have  so  recently  emerged  from  the  tragady 
and  devastation  at  war.  But  It  is  also  a 
challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  to  accept  the 
leadership  which  Is  t>elng  thrtist  Into  our 
hands  as  a  result  of  the  determining  part  wa 
played  in  the  war.  It  is  a  challenge  to  bring 
ovir  moral  force  In  line  with  our  Industrial 
power  It  la  a  challenge  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  to  discharge  their  peace- 
time respmnsibUltles  as  cltisens  in  order  that 
we  shall  not  at  some  future  date,  be  called 
upon  to  perform  cur  relentleas  duty  in  an- 
other more  formidable  vrar.  World  War  I 
and  n  were  caused.  In  large  part,  by  Oerman 
miscalculation  as  to  what  America  might  do. 
Let  there  be  no  miscalculation  new.  Let  it 
be  resoundingly  clear  that  there  are  certain 
principles  from  which  we  will  not  depart; 
that  there  are  certain  Ideals  which  we  regard 
as  more  precious  than  life:  that  we  believe 
mightily  in  our  own  faith  and  in  the  time- 
leasnees  of  the  great  truths  on  which  oxir 
country  was  founded. 

During  the  recent  vrar  an  <A6  poem  was. 
from  time  to  time,  revived  as  Americans  went 
off  to  battle: 

Though  reason  chafe  anc*  love  r^lne, 
There  came  a  voice  without  reply. 

71s  man's  perdition  to  be  safe. 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die." 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  it  Is  vital,  nay  tt 
Is  urgent,  that  we  who  survive  Uve  accord- 
ing to  these  truths.  In  order  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  shall  not  perlah  In 
an  atomic  apocalypse  born  of  our  own  weak» 
ness.  If  we  here  In  thia  bleased  land  can 
give  a  vigorous  demonstration  that  we  be- 
lieve deeply  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
that  we  are  as  alert  to  assume  our  obliga- 
tions as  we  are  to  exercise  our  righu.  and 
that  we  value  freedom  more  than  security 
then  I  say  to  you,  our  light  will  shme  forth 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  Then  we  shaU  hav« 
achieved  the  only  real,  the  only  worthy  se- 
curity which  man  can  achieve,  the  secxulty 
which  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  our 
strength,  a  strength  based  on  a  dynamle 
faith  and  butueased  by  maaslve  power  wlU  be 
ezerciaed  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcmoAiv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESKNTAllVBB 

Tuesday,  March  25.  1947 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  ft?eaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  timely  article  appear- 
ing In  the  April  23  issue  of  Pathfinder 
magazine,  written  by  Wheeler  McMilJen, 
able  and  well-respected  editorial  director 
of  that  excellent  publication : 

coMouss  8xx>wr    that's  soooi 

"He  has  the  slowa."  Preaident  LtDOoln  ones 
said  of  General  McClelUn.  People  are  mak- 
ing the  same  complaint  about  Congress. 
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OMntlM 


In 

•tItWM 

ftrti    I 


tb* 


ftUowt    w«rfl    tl«ct«d    to    ehauft 

«M.<^.    W«  Mnt  you  down  tto«r«  to  Mono- 

mim,  eit  imm.  fix  up  tto*  Ubor  Uw».  and 

atratfbtn  ito«  eountry  out.    For  nMrly  • 

fou  bavt  b^o  uUi»nf     How  tbout 

»U*t" 

HMf*  mart  or  \m»  polit*  than  thai, 
•la  r«p««tinf  »h«  eonplaint.  Tha 
montht    hiivt.    in    fact,    aaan    law 
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mitior   iiwi  vnnctMl 


of  oaafTOii  U  |ood  rathar 

UMMi'bid  'tim  aoumnr  aamt  lo  oenfratu- 
lota  Oo  igrMM  upon  takinf  lU  ilmt. 

ih«  prubltma  »r»  grtai  and  m»ny  »n 
.„_....  Thay  r»<4Uira,  baoauaa  thay  ara  graat 
and  uiMttt,  tha  ablaai  aoiuMona  man  ean 
iaviM 

Ihortugh  atutiy  by  Individual  Membara. 
aihaua  iva  Inqtiiry  and  dueuaaicm  in  eom* 
niltaai,  and  ainpla  dabata  on  tha  Hnuaa  aai 
Sanata  tinon  ara  aoaantlal  to  wtaa  lawmoR* 
ing  I  Inda  that  olaah  hava  to  And  thair 
way  to  acraaoMnt.  Tha  liatl  Of  •vary  word 
ol  law  laa  to  ba  walfha4. 

OUM  ivtaa  tha  flOtUit*?  wiH  gat  haaty  lag  la- 
lotion  It  may  ba  faoollad  that  17  acu  hur- 
riadly  >aaaad  in  19M-M  wara  earrlad  to  tha 
•upratka  Court.  Pourtaan  of  tbaaa  wara 
dacland  unoonatltuttonal.  Ona  waa  that 
maatar  »iact  of  hurrr-up.  tba  OTIA.  Praaantad 
on  Mir  10.  It  waa  raportad  to  tha  Bouaa 
ICay  K  and  enactad  May  M. 

ThlB  Ughtlath  Congraaa  facad  aaveral  tlma- 
ualng  ujfdlea  on  tha  opening  day.  The  Re- 
organi  ration  Act  impoaed  numeroua  changaa 
In  aet  up  and  procadura.  It  took  time  to 
work  t  aoae  out.  A  new  majority,  long  out  of 
power,  had  to  organlae  and  prepare  for  work. 
Tha  B  ibo  tplaoda  delayed  tha  Sanate. 

Impi  ulent  dttaena  do  not  alwaya  allow  for 
the  fact  that  the  Congreaa  majority  holda 
Ttawa  that  the  President,  on  partisan  lines. 
may  c  nooaa  to  oppose.  While  a  technical 
majority  preralls,  and  may  pass  a  bill,  the 
PreaVd  tnt  can  exercise  his  TCto.  Then  two- 
thlrda  rauat  vote  to  support  the  bill  or  it  la 

leat. 

Por  that  raaaon  alone  tha  Republican  ma- 
jority aeaka  to  bring  forth  legislation  aound 
anougi  and  fair  enough  to  attract  aupport 
^  from  Democrata  in  the  event  of  a  veto. 
'ptherrtaa,  even  on  auch  vital  matters  aa  ta«. 
aaanoiay.  and  labor  measurea  the  Nation 
■tffkt  gat  nooa  of  tha  ehangea  the  election 
aaUad  for. 

Alac ,  fortunataly.  thia  eountry  aupporta  no 
dletat  jrahipa.  not  even  by  a  majority.    8av. 
wal  ifnT*—  Americana  did  not  vote  for  a 
Hm  rapraaanutlon  of  minorlttea  U 
Important  In  the  American  ayatam 
tha  rule  by  majority. 

10  TNva,  of  Mlnnaaou.  has  ra- 

aattlea  of   tha   new   Congraaa  that 

builtfl  Bff  a  bouaa  appaara  to  ba  a  alow  and 
dlaorc  arly  procadura.  Tha  matariala  have  to 
iblad,  tha  baaamant  dug.  and  (ounda- 
_jd.  At  that  point  tba  ovnar  who  looka 
aroardad  and  littarad  proparty  wondara 

J  art  or  maaa  ha  baa  on  hu  hands.   Bvan> 

tually  tbtags  bagln  to  tafea  ahapa.    But  it 
ouiy  t  a  quita  a  while  bafora  tha  lawn  can  ba 
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HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OP  Ttiua 
IN  THl  HOUM  OP  RIPRiilHTAI 

Monday.  AprU  14,  t947 
Mr  MCKWORTH,   Mr  iptokor. 
drr  Icavf*  to  rxtand  my  remorlii,  I  Inol 
in  tho  CoMouMJONAL  RgcoRO  0  copy_ 
lattor  which  poyt  t  ftnt  iributo  to 
rosanUtlvf  Wriont  Patmam.  our  colU 
from  TtKM.    Tho  lottar  wm  v  rlM 
Ropro««ntAtivo  Patmar   by   Hon. 
■•toi.  •  tfodlni  Ttxaa  pubiuhtr,  of 
vlow,  Ttx. 
Tho  lottor  foUowi: 

fUixaa.  Tn..  April  II.  t9i 
Hon    Waietrr  Patman, 

Mtmbtr  of  Oontr§$i  from  Ttf, 
IPaaAmplon,  D.  C. 
D8Aa  WaicMT:  Tou  have  for  year* 
mora  for  tha  people  in  yoxir  diatrict 
any  other  man  In  tha  Congraaa  of  the  Ui 
SUtee  I  have  ever  known— either  Dem< 
or  Republican 

Por  yeara  you  have  dona  far  mora 
anyone  I  know  for  both  vetarana  ct  * 
Wara  I  and  II. 

Bver  alnce  you  left  tha  ptne-clad  rad^ 
of  our  btfoved  east  Texaa  over  there 
Hufhw   Springs   and   went   to   the 
Halls  of  Congress,  you  have  constantly 
ths    watchman    In    the   tower    for    all 
Texas— never  paastng  up  an  opportunlt 
help  us  all — rich  and  poor,  white  and  cc* 
union  or  nonunion.  Mew  Dealers  and 
(lUte  me). 

Tour   latest   succeaaful   fight   agal 
big  United  States  Steel  Trust.  In  whl 
will  make  poaalble  more  Jobs  for  tha  . 
of  eaat  Tezaa.  more  pay  rolla  for  our 
chanta.  and  more  development  of   an< 
of  oxir  great  natural  reaourcea— Iron 
deacrvea  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
living  aoul  In  not  only  east  Texaa  b« 
entire  State  aa  well,  and  I  Just  want 
wriu  you  and  tell  you  how  grateful  to  i 
I  am  for  your  U>na  Star  ateel  battle. 
Tou  have  dona  the  moat    emarkabl 
of  any  man  In  Congreaa  in  our  genet 
I  ha<  e  aean  you  apend  your  own  mom 
even  the  time  after  normal  working  he 
this  fight.  Just  aa  you  fought  for  h( 
for  the  veterana  of  tha  entire  Nation. 
Taxaa  and  the  Nation  ara  grauful  and  a| 
clatlva  of  what  you  ara  doing  for  all  a 
I  am  taking  tha  liberty  of  sending  a  < 
ot  tbla  lattar  to  my  own  Congraaanum^ 
■oDoraMa  Lmaixr  BKSKwoani,  with  ' 
queat   that  he   have  aame   printed 
CoitaaiaajoNAL  Racoao. 
tlnoaraly  youra. 

C*aL  L.  Karai 
PraaManf.  ffi(««  ^bacstf 


laya  Mr.  Thti,  tba  matariala  and  plana 
now  iiainf  aaaambled  on  tha  legUlative  lot 
wUI  u  I  proper  tuna  baaooaa  an  orderly  struc* 
Mia  cuiportOOR  la  a  good  ona. 
Wh  kt  AoMrleaM  woRt  wa  uaually  think  wa 
want  right  now.  Mavarttaalcaa  we  would 
ratha'  have  a  oompatant.  hlgh*quallty  job 
dona  than  a  quick  and  earalaaa  one. 
Da^Ulona  made  by  thIa  Congraaa  will,  in 
aa.  affect  hlatory  tor  genaratlona. 
of  them  ara  too  important  to  too  many 
paopli  to  ba  made  haatlly. 

igraM  take  Ita  tima.    Lat  tba  Mam- 
1 4abata  aaoh  laaue  fully.    Inough  human 
will  ba  made  at  beat. 

m  If  every  law  paaaad  provea  to  be 
IIM  %fp  of  parfacUon.  aoctaty  will  have  a  few 
tUs  h  ft  that  Ooirammant  cannot  ctwa. 


Ow  Notioaal  Progpority  It  Dopaadi 
Ont  Fom  lacoao 


1ZTEN8ION  OF  RKMARKB 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  tow* 
Df  TBI  ROUU  OP  RIPRBBINTAI 

Monday.  April  li.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
10.  my  food  frlood  and  coUeact 


IlnnetoU.  Congreu- 

ICN.  Inserted  o  tute- 

IRKSSIONAL  Record  In 

jirent  drive  to  bring 

for  commodities.    In 

pointed  out  that  for 

lad  approximately  17 

for  each  II  of  iroa 

lltatf ,  Carl  H.  Wilktn. 
.jnomic  analyst  for  tht 
Clonal  Council  of  •leux 
Irled  on  10  years  of  rt« 
Inecllon  with  thli  fao« 
Ivtr  Rlnoo  I   hivt 
I  Oonf  rota  hi  haa  boon 
Ion  of  oonirtiglonal 
iportanct. 
itry  Gentleman,  aftor 
}f  Mr.  Wllken's  analy- 
Vucio  In  their  Decern- 
Fear  entltlod  "Tht  Kty 
have  checked  this  ft* 
income  and  national 
sense  to  me.  and  X 
^ken  haa  performed  a 
le  American  people  If 
his  suggestions. 
ire  as  Members  of  Con- 
lUgent.  in  not  using  it 
[legislation.    The  ratio 
jted  by  any  economist 
Id  has  remained  un- 
of  prosperity,  depres- 
In  spite  of  legislatioa 
Id  made  law 
^ce  of  our  economy  in- 
jnfuscd  theories.    The 
Istlck  Is  apparent  from 
Ion  of  our  national  In- 
Irnment  experts  in  1948 
$25,000,000,000      This 
5.  resulted  In  approxl- 
^.000  more  o'  revenue 
lan  they  expected. 
>rts  are  now  sending 
lat  prices  must  come 
flirting  with  dlaaator 
^e  ratio.  I  have  men- 
lit  a  drop  of  10  percent 
for  agricultural  prod- 
ke  for  a  10- percent  loss 
le.    With  I36C.000.000.- 
)t  and  a  minimum  Fed- 
|of  at  least  190.000,000.- 
leed  to  have  what  they 
prices  if  we  are  to  sur- 

irs  ago.  in  1940.  we  had 

le    of    approximately 

only  twice  that  of  the 
idget  the  Prealdent  hu 
lat  time  we  had  a  na- 

8.000,000  unemployed 
not  enough  incomt 
farm  production.  Now 
ir  the  first  time  a  bal- 
lese  theorists  want  to 

destroy  the  Income  for 

that  error  in  the  past. 

St  come  back  to  nor- 
^reclpltated  the  depres- 

lany  of  our  banks  and 
riduals  into  bankruptcy. 
I  was  forced  into  another 

M  for  farm  products. 

the  socialized  planned 
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eooDomy  here  and  the  growth  of  similar 
ideologies  all  over  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  Is 
threatened  with  communUm.  The  cure 
for  eommuniam  la  pro»pcrlly  and  tl\«re 
la  no  other.  The  formula  of  81  of  gross 
farm  Income  whloh  creates  87  of  national 
income  is  the  yardstick  which  Mr. 
WnNn  has  uncovered  In  his  research 
work  and  ilvpn  to  us  for  luldanoe. 

In  the  period  1980-41  the  United  Btatea 
had  fnrm  prlrei  at  a  Irvpl  which  fntrrd 
igriculiurc  lo  lOM  a  total  of  |81.fi00,0u0,- 
000.  The  seven  tlmoa  turn  of  (arm  in- 
come forctd  thr  Nation  lo  aufter  a  losi 
of  8478.000.0ou.000  in  111  yoaia  of  peace- 
time Konomy.  By  permitting  farm 
prlraa  to  drop  buck  to  1940  levels  the  pe- 
riod which  tho  D«n)nrlm»nt  of  Agricul- 
ture uiualty  disrunses  could  menn  an  an- 
nurl  loss  in  national  Inrnmo  up  to  890,- 
000.000,000.  It  would  menn  disaster. 
The  Republican  Parly  must  not  and  will 
not  let  it  happen  regardless  of  pressure 
from  any  source. 

I  have  had  Mr.  Wllken  Ubulate  the 
expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  household  operation  the  necessary 
Items  of  UvinK  costs.  The  figures  cover 
the  period  1929-45  and  they  prove  to  my 
mind  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  1-7 
formula.  As  farm  prices  Increase  the 
per  capita  income  increases  and  the  cost 
of  living  does  not  Increase,  on  the  basis  of 
per  capita  income  created.  As  farm 
prices  drop  the  percentage  spent  from 
the  national  Income  for  the  four  neces- 
sary items— food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
household  operation — Increases  and  as 
prices  go  higher  the  percentage  spent  for 
costs  of  living  decreases.  For  example  in 
1932  the  year  of  low  farm  prices  the 
American  public  had  to  spend  85  percent 
of  its  Income  for  the  items  I  have  men- 
tioned Willie  in  1042  with  the  same  price 
level  as  in  1929  they  spent  only  49.2  per- 
cent. 

This  may  all  seem  like  a  paradox  and  it 
is  Just  the  reverse  of  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic thinking.  To  prove  it  let  us 
apply  common  sense.  Our  Nation  today 
has  full  employment  and  we  have  now 
the  greatest  per  capita  consumption  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Given  the  opportunity  and  a 
continuance  of  our  present  prices  we  will 
build  more  new  homes,  more  new  cars, 
and  so  forth.  In  the  next  10  years  than 
any  period  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Yes.  we  will  even  have  the  in- 
come to  help  other  nations  leas  fortu- 
nate. But  should  this  cry  for  lower 
prlcee  result  in  a  loss  of  Income,  then 
we  can  again  soon  head  Into  another 
depression  with  Ita  unemployment  and 
economic  chaos. 

I  feel  that  it  la  time  for  ua  to  throw 
off  this  confusion  and  develop  a  program 
under  which  we  can  auure  our  producers 
In  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  and  on  the 
farm  that  they  will  receive  a  stable  and 
lasting  price  for  their  production  and 
that  we  Intend  to  do  away  with  any  and 
all  war  powers  which  give  any  depart- 
ment of  Government  the  power  to  bring 
about  price  levels  which  mean  poverty  to 
our  people.  The  free  movement  of  trade 


at  a  proper  price  level  must  be  main- 
tained so  that  production  will  create 
prosperity. 
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FretMent  Asks  for  Anetlier  Round  ef 
Wage  increasee 

htbnbion  op  rbmarxb 
HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICtltOAff 

Df  im  BOOfl  Of  BBFMNMTATnfH 
rNTSdoy,  March  U,  194? 


Mr.BllAFBR.  PrMMMtNarryiTru- 
mM'a  remarks  to  reporters  about  tiM 
eurrent  hith  prit^e  level  wt^re  interpretkl 
Itnertlly  by  obHervrrs  in  Washington  M 
a  rather  naainnt  Invitation  for  tabor 
union  IfadeiN  to  neek  another  round  of 
wage  Increases. 

More  thoughtful  labor  leaders  have 
been  holding  the  line  against  the  dema* 
foguery  of  a  few  radical  labor  union  mrn 
who  wanted  to  press  for  much  higher  in- 
creaaei  this  jrear.  Now.  the  President  haa 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  radical  elo* 
ment.  Any  wave  of  strikes,  thus,  can  bt 
traced  to  the  White  House  itself. 

Mr.  Truman,  like  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor  as  President,  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped a  very  convenient  memory.  Hia 
economic  advisers  are  not  ignorant 
men,  but  they.  too.  seem  to  overlook  the 
same  fact  as  they  call  on  business  and  In- 
dustry to  lower  prices  and  subtly  blame 
the  Republicans  for  helping  keep  up  the 
high  prices. 

Certain  fundamental  factr  of  fiscal  life 
may  as  well  be  faced  by  the  American 
people.  Thus  fsicts.  deliberately  over- 
looked by  Democratic  propagandists  gen- 
erally, are: 

First.  This  Nation  has  the  largest  pub- 
lic debt  of  any  nation  In  the  world.  Thia 
debt  is  10  times  as  high  as  the  debt  fol- 
lowing World  War  I.  It  is  the  Demo- 
cratic legacy  to  the  people — and  it  alone 
would  assure  high  prices  for  years  to 
come. 

Second,  aovemmentexpendltures.be- 
cause  of  administration  ireHsure.  remain 
higher  than  ever  In  history.  Despite  the 
cuU  that  will  be  made  by  Republicans- 
over  the  vehement  opposition  of  all  New 
Dealers— Government  expenditures  will 
remain  from  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  in  the  prewar  period. 

Third.  The  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  feeding 
overseas  panhandlers  who  pretend  to  be 
against  communl.«<m.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Will  Clayton  frankly  admits  that 
the  Greek  gift  la  an  extension  of  lend- 
lease,  but  note  that  the  aame  admin- 
latratlon  which  now  wants  to  turn  lend- 
leaae  against  Russia  spent  bllllona  on 
lend-leaae  for  Ruasla. 

Fourth.  American  induatry  admitted- 
ly haa  been  making  hlgher-than-normal 
proflta.  but  if  all  the  proflta  of  Industry 
were  eliminated,  there  would  not  be 
more  than  a  10-pereent  cut  in  prioee— 
almost  insignificant  In  view  of  the  actual 
rise  in  prices  since  1939.  And  the  aame 
labor  leaders  to  whom  President  Truman 
threw  out  his  invitation  to  disaster  by 
OK'lng  their  strikes  in  atdvance  are  the 
very  men  who  have  made  the  present 
high   prieea  Inevitable.    They   do   not 
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•MondarUy.  I  wanted  to  dlseaae  the  cost 
of  Bower  Durchaaed  from  DUbllc  utUltv  inter- 


tratcr^  oOea  In  order  that  I  mlgbt  learn  at 

first  hand  what  the  local  Dubllc  utUlt* 


May  I  point  out  that  in  Uble  7  the  total  of 
aMaae.e«t  allncaSad  to  our  8taU  it  at  tba 
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reiOly  Irani  lower  price*— they  mere- 
ly w«ni  a  bigger  slice  of  the  national  In- 
come He.  OeneraUy.  they  want  to  get 
U  fron  the  public,  for  they  realixc  that 
manag  sment  s  part  of  the  pie  in  the  long 
run.  is  generally  not  too  high. 

Fiftl.  President  Truman,  as  he  hints 
that  Industry  and  the  Republicans  are 
to  Wane  for  high  prices,  forgets  that  It 
was  h((.  himself,  who  last  June  vetoed 
the  orly  workable  OPA  bill  that  could 
be  go!  ten  through  Congress.  By  his 
veto,  te  made  inevitable  the  OPA  holi- 
day aid  the  confusion  that  followed. 
Thl«  cmfusion  and  price  tangle  caused 
the  de  nise  of  OPA. 

If  t  \t  people  only  will  remember  a 
few  fa:ta  of  recent  history  as  they  pay 
the  hlihest  prices  in  history  for  goods, 
they  <an  correctly  place  the  blame  for 
their  Uoubles.     If  they  Usten  to  the 
half-t  -uths  of  demagogs,  they  will  be- 
come urther  confused  and  will  acquiesce 
In  oCt  IT  policies  that  ineviubly  will  but 
comp<  und  their  sorrows. 
The  Republican  program  for  meeting 
'.  tnflat  on  is  a  sound  one.    It  has  stood 
'  the  t  St  of  time.    It  is  to  cut  Federal 
txpoP,'es.  to  keep  our  overseas  spending 
to  a  iilnlmum,  to  encourage  Industry  to 
prodi  c«.  to  keep  the  heavy  hand  of  Oov- 
tmm  HBt  out  of  business  and  to  keep  both 
labor  and  lniillUM  OiH  of  Government. 
If  the  people  lupport  that  program,  there 
is  stll   hope.    If  they  do  not.  we  are  long 
goot  down  the  road  to  perpetual  chaos 
and  I  seal  Insolvency,  with  all  the  heart- 
aehM  and  dUUlualonment  such  a  policy 
hM    irought  to  other  peoples  In  other 
eltaN  I  In  other  days. 

Let  ui  face  the  facte— and  let  us  be 
brav(  enough  to  recognise  that  only  by 
back  breaking  toil  can  America  be  eared. 
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We  F  eed  More  Rural  Electriicition  Lbei, 
M<  ire  Polci,  More  Wires,  More  Switches 
Tf  Avail  Ourselves  ef  the  Great  Qaaa- 
Ikes  of  Cheap  Power  Now  at  Haa4 
as  d  Transmit  This  Low  Cost  Eoerfj  te 
El  ery  Farmer  in  Alabassa 

■XTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OP    tLAKM* 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVn 

Monday.  AprU  14.  1947 

Mi .  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
probibly  no  bill  that  comes  before  Con- 
gres!  which  so  completely  cuts  across 
part  r  lines  and  receives  greater  support 
fron 
thar 
rura 


Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
does  the  armual  appropriation  for 
electrification. 
in  my  long  service  in  this  House  I  know 
tin )  bill  to  which  my  colleagues — wlth- 
regard  to  sectionalism  or  political 

_       a  greater  measure  of 

thoi  ght.  time,  effort,  and  study  than  they 
ann  tally  bestow  upon  the  matter  oif 
flna  icing  of  rural  electric  lines. 

T  Us  interest  which  gave  rise  to  the 
orig  nal  passage  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 


tion Act.  has  continued  to  find  supi 
for  every  beneficent  thought  that 
Member  could  bring  to  bear  in  extendi 
the  great  benefits  of  cheap  electric  pot 
to  all  citizens  on  farms  in  rural  Amerl 
Every  last  man  in  this  House  is  pr< 
K)f  the  little  part  he  played  in  fMtei 
and  effectuating  the  purpose  of  the 
The  membership  as  a  whole  are  i 
stantly  and  zealously  on  guard  to  see  tl 
the   administration   of   upward   of 
$1,000,000,000  they  placed  at  the  disj 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  AdmmJst 
tor    are    ever    and    always    Judlcioi 
handled.     It  is  altogether  fitting 
proper  that  they  continue  to  give  it 
scrutiny  inasmuch  as  this  House  has  < 
stitutcd  In  the  REA.  one  of  the  great 
single  industries  in  our  Nation— an 
dustr^-  fostered  and  annually   refw 
with  funds  appropriated  from  the 
eral  Treasury  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  received  a 
ter  from  Mr.  Maury  A.  McWlllii 
pr«?sident  of  the  Alabama  Electilc 
eratlve.  Inc.  Mr.  McWllliams  la 
president  of  the  State  Wide  Alal 
Rural  Electric  Co-ops  as  weU  as  a  din 
In  the  National  Association  of  EU 
Cooperatives. 

The    Alabama    Electric    Cooperaf 
Inc..  as  well  as  other  electric  coo| 
tlves.  is  not  a  rural-electrification 
eratlve.  which  we  in  this  House  ordli 
understand  such  an  association 
It  is  rather  a  sort  of  parent  organl 
or  a  kind  of  a  super  co-op.    It  is  engi 
in  generating  and  brokering  operal 
In  buying  and  selling  electric  power 
number  of  regular  rural  electrtfici 
distribution  cooperatives. 

It  was  originally  organlied  in  ourj 
to  take  over  what  we  in  this 
member  as  the  old  Hopson  power  tl 
e«ts  or  the  Alabama  Water  Servicf 
You  will  recall  that  the  old  holding 
pany  was  compelled  to  sell  these  hoK 
under  an  order  from  the  SecurlUeal 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  d< 
penalty  clause. 

As  you  also  remember,  there  was 
criticism  at  that  time  not  alone 
the  price  paid  but  as  to  the  ecoi 
soundness,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  ot 
quiring  these  old  properties,  some  S 
years  back.    I  am  advised,  however. 
despite  the  uphill  pull  of  maint 
them  In  operation  that  under  the  U 
ship  of  Mr.  Maury  A.  McWllliams, 
properties  are  still  operating  and  thi 
board  itself  Is  doing  a  comparat' 
Job. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  most 
to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  McWl 
and  I  will,  with  your  permission  at 
point,  introduce  into  the  Ricord  bot' 
McWllliams'  letter  to  me  and 
sponse: 


ALABAMA   KLKTBXC   COOnBATIVS,  INC..  I 

Andalusia.  Ala..  March  14,  /I 
Congr«Minan  Tbank  Botkuc, 
House  Otiee  Building. 

Washington.  D.  O.i 
Dbab  lla.  BoTKOf:  ApprecUta  your 
along  with  us  fellows  on  our  ezpanslc 
buna  Beetrlc  Cooperative.  I  rememt 
telling  me  that  you  were  for  RSA  IC 
cent. 

We   in   RSA   In   Alabsms — and 
nearly    100.000   now — appreclau   your 


oontinue  to  aupport 

A.  McWn.UAMS, 

President. 
.  Stste-wide.  Alabama 
latlon.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
consumers   who  otir 
are. 

UAtnrr. 

RXPKKaiN^ATrVBS, 

I,  D  C.  AprU  14.  1941. 

LIAMS. 

\a  Eleetrie  Cooperattv€, 
Ha.  Ala. 
(8:  I  exceedingly  regret 

it  with  you  on  the  occa- 

^t  trip  to  Washington. 
ir  being  on  Capitol  HUl. 

kact  you  at  the  oltlcee  of 
nmu  Members,  but  was 
ichlng  >ou 

[interested  in  discussing 

lent  of  the  State-wide 
tratlve  Association.  seT- 
lual  report  of  the  Rural 

Inlstrator.  Mr  Wickard. 
ie  Oscal  year  1946.  This 
4at  prior  to  your  arrival 

|lu  perusal  and  dlMloa- 
end 

have  liked  to  have  dU- 
Mr  Wtckard's  1046  ra- 
the very  low  percentage 
]9ama  as  compared  with 
»w  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
Ktlon  Act  over  which  I 
I  lonfc  and  hard  to  Imple- 
innual  appropriation  of 

your  letter.  "I  am  100 

I  have  always  been 

and  barrel."    I  have 

ixtmum  spproprlatlona 

lining  every  Inst  dollar 

^htlng  up  the  farms  In 

yean  of  tenrlee  tn  thle 
'by  side  with  our  dearly 
Seaator  John  Bankhead 
of  the  magic  of  whiu 
home  In  our  State.  The 
the  'set  that  I  succeeded 
project  for  Rural  Ilec- 
)oth  In  Clark  and  Wash- 
iThere  my  brother.  R.  M. 
RSA  llgbU  end  power  m 
farm  at  Mclntoeh,  Ala., 
le  of  the  largest  dlverai- 
3unty. 

I  voted    for    every    project 
^e  floor  of  the  House  by 
every  spproprlatlon  for 
can    be    well    assured 
^nd  always  continue  not 
[and  with  the  Committee 
\\mt  to  vote  for  every  ap- 
iral    Bectrmcatlon    thst 
brought  out  on  the  floor, 
public  record  that  there 
States  In  the  covmtry  in 
eater  power  supply  avaU- 
In  Alabama.    We  In  Ala- 
eat  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
llable  on  the  north:   the 
.  of  Florida  sends  Its  trans- 
our  boundaries  st  Flo- 
south  of  Samson.    These 
by   the  tremendous  line 
kbama  Power  Co..  with  Its 
rk    of    high-tension    lines 
jute.  Altogether  they  give 
lit  there  are  more  Alabama 
planters,  hog  raisers,  and 
producing  crops  Iti  the 
J  high-tension   power   lines 
lln  the  Union. 


BeeoDdarlly.  I  wanted  to  dlseiHi  the  cost 
of  power  purchased  from  public  utility  Inter- 
ests throwhout  the  United  States  which  is 
disclosed  in  Uble  6  of  the  Rural  ETectrlflca- 
tlon  Administrator's  1946  report  to  Congress. 

Inaamu^  as  that  table  in  the  report  did 
not  Include  the  rates  charged  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  to  the  REA  co-op  borrowers.  I 
eootaeted  Mr.  W.  W.  Arnett  In  the  Adminis- 


trator^ oAos  la  order  that  I  might  learn  at 

first  hand  what  the  local  public  atUlty  was 
charging  the  good  farmers  of  Alabama  and 
their  farm  cooperatives  for  the  power  fur- 
nl8^ed  them. 

What  follows  is  table  8  abstracted  from 
the  report  to  Congress  of  Mr.  Wickard.  the 
Administrator,  with  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
ratee  inserted  therein: 


Tablb  5. — Rates  per  ktUmatt-hour  offered  by  prtnctpoi  pou^  suppliers  contacted  by  BEA 
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It  will  thUB  be  seen  from  the  report  fur> 
nMMd  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Rural  Blectrlflcatlon  AdminlsUator 
Mr.  Wickard.  that  the  Alabaaia  Power  Co. 
is  today  futulahlug  power  to  the  coopera- 
tives of  Alabama  at  mtrs  comparable  to  and 
in  most  Instances  lower  than  most  of  the 
principal  power  suppllera  contracted  by  the 
KBA  throughout  the  whole  Nation 

In  dlsciuslng  the  reduction  In  rates  which 
have  been  eOected.  the  Administrator  re- 
ported to  the  CongresB: 

"Its  aaaroh  for  cheaper  wholesale  power 
rates  not  long  ago  led  the  Powell  Valley 
■ectrlc  Cooperative  In  Virginia  to  contract 
with  Tenneaae*  Valley  Authority  for  power 
to  serve  four  southwwtsm  Virginia  countlas. 
TVA  power  will  cost  the  co-op  lA  niUls  a 
kUowatt-hour.  a  raducUon  of  SO  percent  be- 
low  the  price  It  has  beea  paying.  TVA's 
rata  to  this  borrower  la  In  sharp  contrast  to 
ths  rate  of  10.6  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  the 
avenge  wholesale  price  paid  by  all  Virginia 
cooperative  to  power  companies  in  a  reeent 
ywir." 

I  hnv  ofBclal  Information  that  Mr,  R.  E 
McDonnell  (Burns  and  MrDomnell)  of  the 
enguMering  Una  for  your  co-op.  under  dale 
of  March  8  advised  your  Alabama  power  oo- 
operative  in  part  as  follows: 

'It  la  apparent  u>  anyone  interested  that 
as  ragarda  the  cost  of  energy  to  the  Alabama 
Beetrle  Cooperative  there  is  but  a  slight  ad- 
vantage resting  with  generated  power." 

Washington  REA  has  advised  that  the 
aearag*  southern  Alabama  farmer  uasa  ap- 
proximately   06    to    80    kllowatt-hoArs    per 

OMUlth. 

They  furthar  advise  that  your  co-<9  can 
purchase  this  power  at  a  wholesale  rate  of 
seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 
It  would,  thfrefore,  follow  that  your  co-op 
could  purchr.'se  enough  electrical  energy  to 
furnish  the  average  farm  home  BL  kilowatts 
of  power  for  66  cents  per  month— leas  than 
2  cents  per  day. 

X  would  be  most  interested  to  have  you 
advise  me  with  reapect  to  Just  buw  many 
millions  more  would  be  required  to  rehabili- 
tate existing  pole  lines,  wires,  hydrcelectric 
and  Diesel  generating  units,  as  well  as  to 
build  the  proposed  eteam-generatlng  plant 
at  Oannt. 

Assuming  that  yoiir  generating  co-op  could 
ganerate  this  power  ar  much  as  10  percent 
less  than  you  can  now  purchase  it.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  this  savings  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  not  enable  the  distributing 
co-ops  to  reduce  the  farmer's  power  bill  by 
as  little  as  6  cents  a  month? 

Bs  assured  that  my  every  business  experi- 
ence, acquired  over  the  yeara.  would  make 
me  ahy  away  from  In  any  manner  "endorsing 


notes  for  mUUons"  of  dollars  if  the  chance— 
and  I  mean  chanoe— of  getting  a  return  was 
not  a  whole  lot  better  than  that  one.  If  Z 
played  that  loose  and  fast— I  would  have 
gone  broke  years  ago! 

Now.  Maury,  let's  be  honest  and  squara. 
one  with  the  other!  We  both  Is  the  pest 
may  have  had  our  gripes  about  publlc-utUl- 
tics  rates,  but  you  cant  get  away  from  the 
Uuth  as  It  Is  revealed  in  ths  report  of  the 
Rural  Bactrlflcatlon  Admlnlatntor.  Mr. 
Wickard.  to  Congress  for  IS40. 

This  report  shows  that  not  alone  docs  your 
oo-op  and  all  the  other  distributing  co-opa 
In  Alabama  enjoy  cheap  wholesale  power 
rates  from  the  local  utUltlos  (as  Is  made 
evident  in  table  S).  but  that  the  co-op  con- 
sumers of  Alabunaa  also  obtain  cheap  reUU 
power  rates,  as  are  shown  by  the  biUtngs 
disclosed  In  table  7  of  that  report. 

Please  noU  also  ths  fsct  that  the  Alabama 
Power  Oo."*  rate  to  the  Alabama  electric  co- 
ops are  seen  lower  thuu  the  rate  ot  lA  mills 
or  0.78  oaats  per  kilowutt  which  the  TVA 
charges  to  the  Rural  Electrifloatlon  co-opa  In 
southern  Virginia,  as  Is  shown  by  the  Admin- 
istrator's raport. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  simple  business  prin- 
ciples, It  It  because  ol  these  fscu  with  respect 
to  Usnsmlsslon  coupled  with  the  great 
abundance  of  cheap  power  available  to  our 
farnters  and  other  rural  consumers  that  1 
have  naver  been  able  to  recouclie  myself  as  to 
the  wtadom  of  acquiring  "the  old  Hopson 
properties."  which  I  recall  was  the  Alabama 
Water  Service  <3o. 

Rclther  have  I  ever  felt  that  It  was  eco- 
nomically sound  ncr  good  business  practice 
for  a  smsU  farm  cotperatlve  group  to  bur- 
den themselves  with  a  great  financial  debt- 
haul  coal  160  miles  to  200  miles  on  a  railroad 
to  operate  another  small  steam  generating 
plant — in  an  endeavor  to  make  power  In  com- 
petition with  the  plRsntic  hydroelectric  prop- 
erties of  the  TVA  nor  even  with  such  sn  enor- 
mous steam  generating  plant  as  is  now  sitting 
right  on  top  of  the  tremendous  depostta  of 
coal  which  underlie  the  turbines  sending 
their  electrical  energy  to  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  across  the  high-tension  lines 
from  Ckvgas.  Ala. 

With  respect  to  the  report  to  Congresa  of 
the  Rural  Blectrlfleation  Administrator.  I  am 
handing  you  ho'ewith  some  pertinent  data 
extracted  from  table  6.  headed  "REA  loans 
and  results  accomplished  by  their  expendi- 
ttire.  by  States.  June  30.  1946." 

I  am  also  sending  comparable  data  ex- 
tracted from  the  Administrator's  report, 
table  7,  "Consumption  ol  electrical  energy 
by  borrowen  and  revenues  by  bOROWers, 
July  1. 1945.  to  June  30.  IMO." 


May  I  point  out  that  In  table  7  the  total  of 
$26486  .OM  allooted  to  our  8taU  it  at  the 
same  time  clearly  shows  up  the  fact  that 
with  all  that  money  then  an  only  threa 
other  States  In  the  United  Btatk-,  when  a 
smaller  pareeaiage  of  (arms  are  now  electri- 
fied than  hi  our  own  State  of  Alabamaf 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  said  It  is  or  was  be- 
cause of  the  want  of  funds. 

Th*  report  further  discloses  that  with  Sll.- 
•70 JM  •dvaacad  by  the  FadMral  Oovernaoant 
to  Alabama  oooperattves.  only  48.866  fanaera 
and  ether  ooesumera  have  so  far  boea  con- 
nected. 

Table  7  as  taken  fron  the  Administrator's 
nport  to  Congress  recites  a  total  c^>eratlng 
revenue  of  eS.S81.716  derived  from  the  sale 
or  104.530.000  kllowatt-bours  billed  to  the 
Alahama  coiuumers.  A  further  analysis  of 
that  Ublc  discloses  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
Of  104 .530, oca  kilowatt-hours  tilled  by  the 
eooperativea.  more  than  87,j00.000  were  pur- 
chased from  p.ibllc  utilities  and— that  with 
this  purchased  power— there  re.e  only  threa 
States  in  the  Union  which  enjoyed  cheaper 
billed  rates  than  we  do  In  Alabama. 

No  man  to  all  of  Alabama  Is  more  God- 
fearing, honorable,  upright,  and  reapected  ■ 
than  is  Bob  Ooode->who  farms  about  SO 
miles  north  of  my  brother  and  myself. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  distinguished 
farm  leader— nor  one  who  has  done  more  tor 
the  farmers  In  our  Stau  U>an  has  Bob  Ooode. 
He  is  a  corvatuent  of  mine  and  oxM  t  am 
happy  to  say  enjoys  m>  fullest  cunfldanca  and 
respect. 

I  have  dlscuFsed  rural  alecinflcaUon  for 
hour  upon  hour  with  Bob  Ooode  and  Bob  tetla 
me: 

"Prank,  we  have  already  got  oodlaa  and 
oodles  of  cheap  power  In  Alabama.  It  la  not 
power  we  need.  What  we  do  need  Is  more 
larmera'  distribution  co-ops.  not  generating 
eo-ops. 

"Prank,  let  us  take  the  money  available  to 
us  In  Alabams  and  put  up  more  poles  and 
more  lines  and  get  elecuicity  In  every  farm 
home  In  the  Btnte. 

"There  Is  $18,000,000  more  available  now- 
more  than  has  been  advanced.  If  we  would 
spend  this  aaoney  Judldousty.  we  would  In 
the  coming  year  ptrt  cheap  electric  light  and 
power  Into  nearly  60.000  more  farm  homes  In 
our  State." 

It  Is  quite  Impoaalble  for  me  to  undwatand 
why  It  la  with  this  enormoua  amount  of  oheap 
power  available  that  Alabama  Is  now  so  low 
in  the  roU  ean  of  SSatas  aataadlng  the  ben- 
•flu  of  rural  electrification  to  tta  faraaera  and 
other  rural  consumara. 

Moreover  I  am  sorry  to  note  that,  whereas 
nesrly  250  new  industries  were  established  in 
our  State  last  year— all  of  which  can  avail 
tbemeelvee  of  cheap  power— that  the  Admin- 
istrator's report  stated  there  was  but  one  new 
rural  co-op  established  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  St:.te. 

I  am  not  unmlndftil  of  the  tnk  you  and 
your  board  have  In  operating  the  o!d  Hopson 
hydro  and  Dleael  planU  and  the  fact  that  you 
might  n«ed  new  poles  and  larger  line  wires. 
If  you  need  any  help  In  obtaining  funda  to 
rebuild  these  things,  you  can  rest  aasnred 
that  I  will  take  off  my  coat  and  go  to  work  to 
help  you  get  them.   You  Just  say  the  word. 

As  for  me  personally.  I  am  oonvlnoed  tHat 
what  we  in  Alabama  need  is  not  more  power 
plants  but  that  we  do  need  more  rural 
trificatkm  lines,  more  rural  oo-ops. 
poles,  more  wires,  more  switches,  and  more 
of  everything  necessary  to  distributa  the 
great  quantities  of  cfaaap  electric  power 
available,  and  get  this  energy  to  every ) 
in  the  State  of  Alabama.  Let's  use  our  moocy 
wisely  to  that  end. 

With  every  best 
Btncerdy  joun. 

FaAKX  W.  BOTKTK. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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|for  Equal  Riflitt 
OF  REMARKS 

JAM  LEMKE 

FH    DAKOTA 

RJCPRESSNTATIVES 

Ipril  14.  1947 

tr.  Speaker,  on  Pebru- 

)akota  House  of  Rep- 

jiously  passed  Senate 

tion  13.  memorializing 

ks    the    equal    rights 

[Const itutlon.  and  sub- 

Bveral  States  for  their 

^ption.     This  amend- 

»n  on  an  equality  with 

by  the  North  Dakota 
be  to  the  work  and  en- 

j  Dakota  woman.  Mrs. 

Zuger  is  chairman  of 
[Branch  of  the  Nation- 
She  is  also  State 
[slat ion   of   the   North 

of  Business  and  Pro- 
[•s  Clubs,  and  of  the 
jdcration  of  Women's 

;arl  E.  Day,  chairman 
)mmittee.  was  the  able 
_sure  in  the  State  sen- 
iland.   a  SUte   repre- 
ed  the  measure  in  the 
^presenUtives.    Gover- 
Drney  General '  John- 
^tate  Hall,  State  Audl- 
Lstate  Insurance  Com- 
ber.    State     Treasurer 
amlssioner  of  Agricul- 
)ahl  all  endorsed  and 
Solution.    In    addition, 
Dns  of  men  and  women 
only  favored  but  ac- 
^r  the  passage  of  this 

I  say  that  North  Dakota 
kte  to  take  this  action, 
the  State  Legislature 
Ich,  on  March  24.  1945. 
Igress  to  pass  the  equal- 
it  resolution  and  refer 
jr  ratification. 
?omen  have  different 
Bges  in  different  States. 
they  virtually  have  all 
[men  have.  In  others, 
do  not  believe  that 
discriminated  against 
jo  not  believe  it  Is  prop- 
State  to  discriminate 
Its  of  men  and  women, 
re  of  things  women  pre 
Bn  and  they  should  be 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law 

^e  spontaneous  demand 

Ights  amendment  to  our 

referred  to  the  States, 

ig  that  there  should  be 

that  there  should  l>e 

lelay  and  study.    Such 

a  waste  of  time.    We 

are  discriminations  in 

that  there  should  be 

low  that  in  every  en- 
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desTor  woman  has  thown  herself  the 
equtU  of  man.  Why  oontinue  this  dis- 
crimination? We  also  know  that  the 
rights  of  men  and  women  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  Nation  as  a  i^iole.  It 
is  not  a  State  issue. 

On  this  subject  a  well-known  econ- 
omist. Dr.  Miriam  Oatman,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say; 
rosmoN  or  trs  NATionAL  woman's  parrr  n- 

OABBma  TRS  COM ICIBSIOIf  ON  LAWS  APfSOlUlO 


(By  Dr.  Miriam   Oatman,  oocretary  ot  the 
National  Woomn'o  Pwty) 

I.  We  are  alwmys  tn  favor  at  knowing  tbe 
facta  about  anything.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  duplicating  work  that  haa  been  done  al- 
ready, or  of  spending  puWlc  money  tmneeea- 
sarlly.  The  facts  about  the  legal  situation  of 
women,  op  to  the  year  1946,  have  been 
brought  together  In  sereral  dllTerent  stndlea. 

In  1928  the  National  Woman's  Party  made 
a  StAta-by-State  survey  of  laws  as  they  affect 
women.  In  1932  the  General  Fedeiatton  at 
Women's  Cluba  made  a  almllar  surrey.  In 
1936  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  made  a  complete  study  of  the  sub- 
ject which  was  published  as  a  United  States 
Senate  document.  In  1938  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Labor  comi^eted 
a  almUar  study,  which  also  Is  a  Government 
document  and  has  ilnce  been  brought  up  to 
1946. 

II.  U.  desplU  tlieae  considerations.  Con- 
grew  ahould  deckle  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  laws  affecting  women  and 
to  make  recommendations,  that  Commission 
should  be  as  broadly  representative  as  possl- 
l>le  and  ahould  not  be  confined  to  members 
of  OBie  polUtrfil  party  or  representatives  of 
one  social  ouUook.  The  National  Woman's 
Party  ahould  be  r^vesentMl.  also  the  busi- 
nooo  and  profeaalonal  women,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women 'a  Quhs,  and  other  Im- 
portant groi^M. 

m.  Ilie  appolntmant  oi  auch  a  Commis- 
sion ahould  not  be  accepted  by  us.  nor  ahould 
we  permit  It  to  be  represented,  as  a  aubstituta 
for  the  equal-rights  amendment,  or  as  an 
escuae  to  delay  the  paasnge  of  that  amend- 
ment. Our  deomnd  for  equal  status  Is  based 
upon  th*  underlying  foundations  of  demo- 
cratic principle;  hence,  we  cannot  accept  any 
subeUtuU  or  brool  any  delay. 

On  the  practical  side,  we  cannot  affcrd  to 
await  the  report  of  auch  a  Commlsalon:  (1) 
Since  no  finding  would  be  new  In  view  of  the 
facU  already  before  ua;  (2)  since  the  recom- 
mendations might  be  adverse  to  our  cause; 
and  (3)  alnce  even  recommendations  em- 
bodying our  viewpoint  would  have  no  man- 
datory effect.  They  might  be  usefxil  In  show- 
ing—once more — advisable  changes  in  other 
laws;  but  the  SUtes  would  be  free  to  Ignore 
them.  Oxu"  amendment,  once  made  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  could  not  be  Ig- 
Borod  by  tbe  States. 

rv  The  passage  of  tbe  bill  In  question  Is 
in  no  sense  a  fulfillment  of  the  platform 
plodgoo  toy  which  both  the  Republican  and 
the  DiiiHiathi  Parties  commttted  them- 
selves to  working  for  aqual  rights.  We  insist 
U]x>n  the  early  fulfillment  of  those  pledges. 

The  North  Dakota  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Reoolution  13 
Concurrent    resolution    memorialising    the 

Congress  ot  the  United  autca  to  propose 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  endoraing  equal 

rights  for  women 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  [the  house  of  representmttves 
eoneurriny  therein) : 

Whereas  the  women  of  Amortea  hsro  i 
equally  with  men  in  the  hardships  and 


flees  incident  to  tbe  building  of  this  na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  they  have  shared  equally  In  ths 
pain  and  dtotiees  which  have  been  Involved 
in  the  mamtenanee  of  tbe  American  Repub- 
lic and  the  Ideals  of  frcs  govsnunsnt  against 
the  aggression  at  tyrants  and  have  partici- 
pated, and  are  today  participattng.  in  the 
battles  precipitated  by  tbe  enemies  at  trss- 
dom;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  was  "conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal."  and  such  decla- 
ration has  no  actual  or  implied  limitations 
on  equality  before  the  law  by  reason  of  sex; 
and 

Whereas  the  rights  of  women  before  the 
law  are  much  abridged  tn  many  States,  and 
thla  legal  discrimination  on  the  basts  of  sex 
constitutes  an  intolerable  burden  upon  thou- 
sands of  women  who  are  solely  dependent 
upon  their  own  efforts  for  their  livelihood, 
and  is  a  source  of  Irritation  to  many  thou- 
sands of  others  who  recognize  In  this  dis- 
crimination a  fiat  contradiction  of  the  Amer- 
ican principle  of  equality,  wholly  otrt  of  ac- 
cord with  the  status  of  American  women, 
which  thej-  have  reached  by  their  achieve- 
ments In  other  field  of  human  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  there  are  today  985,000  more 
women  than  men  In  this  country  and  women 
have  served  this  country  in  time  of  war  as 
well  as  peace,  equally  well  with  men  in  every 
field  of  work :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  senate  and  house  legis- 
lature pass  the  following  resohrtlon  and  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

"aqoAi,  BicBxs  aksnmumt 

"Equality  of  righta  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  at  sex. 
Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
ths  power  within  the  respective  Jmlsdictlons, 
to  enforce  this  artids  by  apivopriaU  legis- 
lation. This  amendment  shall  take  effect  3 
years  after  tbe  date  at  ratiflcation";  be  it 
further 

absolved  (if  house  and  senate  eoncwr). 
That  copies  cA  this  resolution  be  tranamdttsd 
to  the  President  of  tbe  Dnitod  BUtes  (who 
has  also  endorsed  this  amendment) .  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  United  BUtes  Senate,  the  Clerk 
at  the  House  at  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  elected  from  the  Stats 
of  North  Dakota. 

That  the  foregoing  resc^ution  is  qwnsorcd 
by  MXB.  Alfred  Zuger,  State  chairman,  legis- 
lation. North  Dakota  Federation  of  Bu&lness 
and  Professional  Women's  Club,  and  director 
and  Stats  chairman  of  legislation.  North 
Dakota  FederaUon  of  Women's  Cluba.  and 
Stata  chairman,  legislation.  North  Dakota 
Branch  of  National  Woman's  Party. 

The  foUowlng  State  offkcials  have  endorsed 
tbe  foregoing  resolution:  Gov.  Fred  G. 
Aandahl;  Attorney  General  Nels  G.  Johnson; 
Secretary  of  Stata  Thomas  Ball;  Stata 
Auditor  Bcrta  E.  Baker;  Stata  Insurance 
Commissioner  Otto  Krueger;  State  Treasurer 
H.  W.  Bwenson;  Com mtsal oner  at  Agrleulturs 
and  Labor  Math  Dabl. 


Uimffsal  MUitary  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LomsLUiA 
IN  IfiS  BOUSB  OF  BJEPBBSBNTAllVBS 

Monday.  AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rbc- 
on»,  preriously  obtained.  I  with  to  in- 


clude herewith  a  copy  oi  an  article  from 
the  New  Yoik  Times  of  date  Aprtt  11. 
1947,  in  conneetioa  with  the  celebration 
held  In  New  York  for  Army  Week,  and 

which  article  inchides  a  statement  by 
Gen.  Courtney  H.  Hodges,  United  States 
Army,  in  connection  with  universal  mili- 
tary training. 
The  article  is  as  foUowa: 

DUTT     or     UMllU)     STATES     IttUt     TO 
STRONG — CENKSAL     BODGBB     AT     AMUT 
MZRING  SATS  TXNnmBAL  nunfiNo  IS 
SABT 

Trained  armed  oerviceo  are  a  ooncomttant 
Of  the  United  States  wo^ld  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. Gen.  Covntney  B.  Bodges,  com- 
manding the  First  Army,  declared  yesterday. 

GeiMral  Bodges.  q;>eaklng  at  an  Army 
Week  obscrvauce.  aaid  that  while  there  now 
ezisU  a  large  reservoir  of  trained  men  both  In 
and  out  of  service  on  whom  the  country  can 
call  in  any  swift  emergency,  the  backlog 
of  battle-tested  soldiers  win  have  diminished 
to  Um  danger  point  a  few  yean  hence. 

Addressing  a  noontime  gathering  of  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  from  the  steps  of 
the  Subtreasury  Building.  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets.  General  Bodges  asserted  that  na- 
tional security  ts  now  dependent  upon  tbe 
adoption  of  a  universal  military-training 
program. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Stone,  deputy  com- 
mander and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command,  soimded  the  same  warning  at 
the  ceremony,  which  was  held  trader  tbe 
au^ices  of  the  MUltary  Order  at  the  World 
Wars. 

Other  Bijeaken  at  tbe  ceremony,  in  which 
American  L^on.  Army.  Navy,  and  Blarlne 
color  guards  participated,  as  did  tbe  Fort 
Jay  band,  were  Bear  Adm.  Joel  B.  ftmkley, 
commander  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
Military  Onter:  Rear  Adm  Reginald  R. 
Belknap,  former  oonunander  in  chief  of  the 
order  and  chairman  of  this  year's  Amy  Day 
parade  committee,  and  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Klnkald.  commander  of  the  Bastem  Bsa 
I^nontler. 

At  a  Oovemon  Island  ceremony  earlier 
Admiral  Klnkald  received  from  OenenU 
Hodges  the  Army's  Dlstlnguisbed  Bervlee 
Medal,  the  citation  balling  Admiral  Kln- 
kaid's  service  in  the  southwest  and  western 
Pacific. 

Today,  as  part  ot  tbe  week-long  Army  ob- 
servance proclaimed  by  Prsaldant  Truman. 
Governors  Island  will  hold  open  bouse  be- 
tween 1  and  6  p.  m.  Ferries  will  leave  the 
Battery  at  15-minuta  intervals  and  half -hour 
tours  of  tbe  InstaTlatlnno  will  be  conducted. 


Who  Said  Prices  WmM  FaD7 


EXISN8ION  OF  BKIIARKfi 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PKNHsi'LVAina 

m  THS  BOUSK  OP  RXPRSSKNTATITM 

Mondat,  AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoan,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  PM  of  April  12.  1M7.  by  Fkxrello 
H.  LaOuardia: 


Who  Saib  Wocbo  Wtraut  Fiixt 

(By  Florello  H.  LaGuardia) 

Where  are  the  wise  guys  who  removed 

price  ooittrvir    Wbexe  are  tbs  big-mouths 

vbo  shouted.  "Bemovs  controls  and  prices 

win  go  dawn'*t 
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and  that  it  t<«  dMliralMl  tn  th*^  rtActmnt  i/w 


,  wtNild  ultlmatelv  <*n«M<vn  and  vltlata 
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famUy 
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predlctwl  by  eound.  mn:  p^ 
_.  .jd  worntfi  •  y«M  MO.  the  coet 
hM  gon«  up  and  not  down  elnce  tne 
[>«  price  control.  Inflation  to  creep- 
Tea;  and  people  In  WaaWngton  are 
to  wonr.    Too  bad  that  their 

a  Uttle  late. 
.,  10.  l»4«.  oo  this  pace.  1  eald. 
J,  la  recognised  by  high  prtcee  for 
and  requlree  more  doUare  to  ouy 
The  coet  at  Uvlng  mcreaaee  taat- 
or  tam1"f     The  only  thing 
^»eap  la  the  doUar." 
mu  the  time  lor  the  Treaeury  De- 
to  get   busy      Then   It   waa   that 
Ignored  the  Intereet  of  the  Amerl- 
and  legiaUted   for   high  proflta 
There  waa  the  opportunity 
Truman  mlved. 
28.  1»4«.  in  my  weekly  PM  article. 
out  that  a  combination  of  polltl- 
m^nded  Bepubllcana  and  cotton -minded 
to  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlirea 
on  killing  aU  price  control.    Pow- 
leeourceful  lobblea  were  at  work.     I 
attention    to   the   control    that   the 
ra.    racketeers.    Inflatloneers.    polltl- 
i.  and  «peculat«ers  had  taken  on  Con- 
It    waa    tough    on    every    American 
and  the  good  old  United  States  af 
,^     I  warned  then  that  the  way  things 
(olng.  every   famUy  pimtry  would  be 
and  the  wardrobe  would  be  bare  «rf 
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ctaaaing  power  and  higher  atandaro  of  Ui 
can  be  taken,  and  that  U  from  proflU. 

"If  the  same  standard  of  proflta  of 
put  la  maintained,  then  the  same  relat 
positions  continue.    There  will   not  be 
creased  production.    There  wUl  be  the 
lane   gapa   between   economic   groups. 
poWrty.     semlpoT^rty.     moderate      inc 
Pluses  with  one  wwtUKf  class  at  the  top. 


it  Truman  properly  vetoed  the  first 
•  "ben  Congrees  oragged  the  debate  on 
1  he  very  last  minute  and  sent  another 
the  Preeldent.    This  he  signed.    The 
the  consequencee.  are  now  be- 
_     The  worst  la  yet  to  come, 
lune  l«.  1946.  I  cited  the  flgures  that 
the  various  g^MOdss  of  Government 
p4esented  to  CooffrMB.    It  wae  no  secret. 
Increase  In  staple  Items  of  food  and 
%\ich  aa  meat.  milk,  poultiy.  dairy 
,.  and  textiles,  wools,  rayona.  and  cot- 
_J_.      Ill  cost  the  consumers,  to  the 
ToUowtog  decontrol  of  prices,  an  satl- 
total  of  $5,730,000,000     Where  wUl  all 
xiioney  cgme  from?    The  average  family 
got  It  to  spend.     It  wUl.  therefore, 
from  the  table,  from  the  comfort  of 
of  American  men,  women,  and  chll- 


TKi  vKKyoa  cran.a  n  comiij^uwo 
ny  article  of  Jime  SO.  1046.  as  the  dirty 
of  decontrol  waa  setting  to.  I  estimated 
the  coet  of  food  for  a  family  of  four. 
,  ta.OOO  income,  would  tocrease  9380 
of  clothing.  $100  a  year. 
vicious  circle  of  tocreased  coat  of  llv- 
ncreased  wages.  Is  conttoulng.  Unless 
economic  adjustments  are  made,  the 
U  going  to  end  to  Inflation  and  be  fol- 
by  a  dcproeninn  This  must  be  avold- 
3n  July  7.  IJHC.  I  wrote: 

fact  Is  Ignored  that  to  this  age  there 
be  proepenty  to  our  country  tmless 
,-.000  people  are  prosperous, 
country  of  a  small  wealthy  class  and  big 
owners,  with  a  suffering,  exploited,  help- 
population,    cannot    survive    today.    It 
not  dMarva  to  survive. 
.  have  teamed  that  the  proepertty  of 
Bountry  depends  upon  the   purchaalng 
r  of  the  people.    Purchaalng  power  U 
tfed  only  by  work  coupled  with  decent 
fair  aalarles  enabling  a  high  standard 
vlng.     If.  every  time  an  adjustment  is 
m  increased  wagea,  prices  are  Jumped. 
purchasing  power  Is  not  Increaaed  and 
elaUve  poslUon  of  the  mastee  of  workers, 
and  small  businessman  with  to- 
remalns  the  same.    There  Is  no  net 
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ire 

staidarda 
Bveiyone 
stofped. 
'-"here 
dlffi  irentlal 


have  talked  so  much  about  higher 
of  living  and  purchasing  power 
agreee.      There,    though,    it    *" 


la  but  one  place  from  which  this 
to  an  tocrsaasd  pur- 


ruaKWS  OF  a  iMweaiii  wcomb  tab 
That  is  not  the  American  way.    That 
not    the    American    system.     That   wUl 
protect  free  enterprise.    That  U  plut 
at  lU  worst.    That  U  what  muat  be  at 

Big  buslnees.  Industry,  and.  yes. 
must  remember  that  the  very  purpoee 
progressive  income  tax  la  to  pass  on  in  wi 
to  producers  and  workers  a  better  >har«l 
Um  proflU.     Yet  there  U  a  stubborn  »*^ 
ance  to  that.    Good  common   sense 
dlctau  that  the  dUtrlbuUon  of  the  profit 
a  m<  re  equitable  manner  with  those  who  1 
creau  them  U  the  one  salvaUon  of  our  •»' 
try  and  otir  preaent  system 

Labor,    too.    has   a   reaponslhUlty. 
must  work  harder,  produce  more.     Now  la  ( 
the  time  for  feather-bedding,  nonpr  <lu< 
fringe    paymenu.    Production    U    whai 
needed. 
I  repeated  the  admonition  to  my  aru( 

December  18.  l»4fl: 

"Buatoess  and  todtistry  must  recognise ' 
Increaaed  wagee  with  Increaaed  prlcee.  IE 
tog  the  same  relative  ratio  of  wages  and 
of  living  which  existed  prior  to  19Sg.  la  r«- 
imposslble. 

"We  must  reach  a  point  where 
wages  will  provide  a  higher  and  better  st 
ard  of  living  and  secvirlty  to  all  wage  eai 
and  salaried  people.     •     •     •     The  <"'- 
tlal    must    necessarily    come    from 
That  meana  that  what  was  a  reasonabl 
pectatlon  on  a  dollar  mveetment  before 
cannot  be  expected  today.     It  does  mer* 
greater  production,  fair  profits  can  be 
Wo  one  denies  under  our  economy  that 
Is  a  legitimate  and  important  factor." 
The    blaster    parade    la    over.      Yea; 
were  many,  many  pretty  bonneu  on 
Avenue.     Por   every    pretty    bonnet 
Avenue,  there  were  a  thouaand  ho' 
throughout  the  land  who  could  not 
to  buy  a  new  pair  of  shoee  for  each 
klda  in  the  family      The  price  of  clotl 
gone  up  so  high,  along  with  food  and 
hold  furnishings,  that  It  can  be  said, 
predicted  a  year  ago.  that  not  only  the 
tocome  group  but  the  W.OOO.  the  $4.000 1 
Uy  Jiiat  cannot  make  both  ends  meet. 
Congreee  has  recognized  the  increaar 
of  llvtog.     Members  of  the  House  and 
could    not    get    along   with    $10,000   %\ 
That  U  quite  true.     They  allowed  thi 
$2,500  pay  raise,  plus  another  $3,500 
living  bon'js  In  the  form  of  tax-free  ei 
accounts.    I  say  "coat-of-Uvlng  bonr 
cause  It  was  not  a  salary;  it  Isnt  t 
It  la  Just  $3,500  additional  to  meet  tha ' 
tlonal  coet  of  llvtog  In  Waahlngton.  D. 
think  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
to  that.    They  should  be  In  a  poalt 
understand  the  plight  of  the  average 
can  family.    They  must  know  by  thI 
that  If  prlcee  continue  to  tocrease.  wM 
responding  tocreasee  In  aalarlee  and 
then   Inflation   Just  cannot   be   avoldl 

The  admtolstratlon  naturally  la 
They  have  every  right  to  be.     It  Is  a 
attua^lon.     It    requires    action.     Ms 
wont  do  It;  mere  appeals  won't  do  U^ 
the  profiteers  are  laughing  at  the 
and  Congreea.     They  are  making 
least,  they  think  they   are.    They 
the  moment.    They  have  no  vision. 
of  the  smaller  ones  will  go  under  if 
sets  In. 

The    American    people,    partlci 
mothers    and    houaewlvea.    cannot 
tracted  from  thinking  of  the  pr 
nomlo  situation  of  the  cotmtry  by 
sharpened  bayoneta  to  Greece. 


19   Preeldent   called   a 

ae.     The  White  Houaa 
jlon  of  a  graduau  olaaa 
Fparhapa  that  waa  a  Ut- 
vas  needed.   Jtidglng 
^,  was  a  session  In  ele- 
[too  bad  this  economic 
ke  place  earlier  so  that 
Inlstratloo  could  have 
ongress  before  all  the 
1 1    note    everyone    went 
imlnar."    They  did  not 
jier  can   the   housewife 
1  sUtlstlca. 

^-HAIfD  IKTOaJtAtTOW 

,_ie  United  Statee  would 
|th  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mra. 
Mrs.  Olson,  Mrs.  Bp- 
Blto.  who  are  struggling 
Bther  en  a  weekly   pay 
iln  first-hand  toforma- 
st  of  living.     He  might 
oi    preeent   renU    .nd 
lother  catastrophe  and 
.  American  family.     He 
Sh  mothers  worry  about 
I  shoea  and  sister's  dreas. 
He  many  denials  of  the 
how  neceasltlee  of  yea- 
lay— In  the  rieheat  land 

I  we  arc  Ulklng  about  es- 
_»t  the  President's  eoo- 
alnted  to  prepare  plans 
It  policy  of  our  country, 
Dmlc    semtoar    with    the 
[American  people  want  to 
,jied  to  the  full-employ- 
Tls  no  plan  to  abaorb  un- 
event  of  a  depression, 
experts  could  really  dls- 
|There  is  Uttle  hope  to  b« 
to  the  President  pre- 
cxperu. 
lat  nothing  haa  been  aald 
^my  to  abolish  their  Jobs, 
said  as  long  as  they  con- 
locuous  reports  and  in- 
llscxisalons. 

I  lesson  in  store  We  crltl- 
to  other  forms  of  econ- 
[  getting  tired  of  shifting 
1  other.  The  way  to  prove 
the  better  Is  to  make  It 
emonstrate  by  a  better,  a 
fe  that  our  system  la  the 
le.    It  should  be  done.    It 

and  btislneee  and  fl- 

ux  do  It.    If  they  do  not. 

Ill  have  to  step  In.    There 

Action!    Action  I    Action! 

L  Wake  up  Washington,  be- 


*tatj  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
of  a  Foreifn  Power 


)N  OP  REMARKS 

)m  E.  RANKIN 

Missisaim 

OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVB 
AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.   Speaker,   under 

^ted  me  to  extend  my  re- 

Bcoto,  I  am  Inserting  the 

ammlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 

its  Investigation  of  un> 

iganda    in    the    United 

lows  that  the  Commu- 
agent  of  a  foreign  powex 
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and  that  it  Is  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  this  Government  and  all  other  free 
governments  throughout  the  world. 

If  every  i>atriotic  American  could 
read  this  document  and  realize  what 
communism  Is  doing  to  try  to  destroy 
our  form  of  government,  our  American 
way  of  life,  in  fact,  our  Christian  dviliza- 
tiOQ  throughout  the  world,  they  would 
rise  up  as  one  man  and  drive  this  in- 
famous influoice  frtmi  American  soil. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Ths  CoMiroHisT  Pastt  of  TBS  ONma  Sxatxs 

as  AM  ACSMT  OP  A  POBXZCH  Pot 


(Beport  of  Oommittee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  House  of  Repreaentativea,  80th 
Cong^  1st  aees..  H.  Bept.  No.  aOO) 

pasTACs 

It  Is  the  unanimous  optolon  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  Is  in  fact  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
government. 

It  is  Important  that  the  Ooremment  and 
the  people  recognize  this  fact. 

If  the  Communist  Party  Is  to  be  properly 
dealt  with,  It  is  essential  that  the  legislation 
of  Congrees  and  the  thinking  of  the  people 
be  predicated  upon  this  fundamental  fact. 
The  pinpose  of  this  report  is  to  straighten 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Ooremment  concerning  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  dispel  the  idea  that  it  Is  a 
domestic  political  party,  or  that  It  is  a  mi- 
nority group  operating  within  the  democratic 
framework  of  our  Constitution.  This  report 
ts  a  docmnented  refutation  of  this  miscon- 
ception. 

Below  will  be  found  a  tabulation  which  ap- 
peared to  the  New  York  TImee  on  March  18, 
1*47.  on  the  number  of  Communists  through- 
out the  world,  according  to  countries.  This 
tabTilation  waa  presented  at  the  recent  Brit- 
ish Communist  Party  Congress  held  In  Lon- 
don. February  23.  1M7.  Mr.  William  Z. 
Foster,  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States,  attended,  along  with  the 
delegates  from  80  countries.  It  was  in  effect 
a  meeting  of  the  Communist  International 
and  waa  so  interpreted  by  the  leading  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  world.  We  must 
recognise  that  in  dealing  with  eonuntulsm 
we  are  dealing  with  a  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  Is  being  directed  by 
a  foreign  government,  whether  it  be  the 
Commtmist  Party  of  the  United  States.  ChUe, 
Mexico.  Finland,  or  whatever  country. 

The  committee,  therefore,  is  issuing  this 
report  as  exhibit  A  to  establish  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  enemy  wlthto  our  gates. 
Hoto  the  Communists  estimate  their  strength 

At  a  recent  Communist  conference  In  Lon- 
don, a  chart  showing  the  Advance  of  Com- 
was  displayed,  giving  the  Com- 
own  estimate  of  their  strength. 
Um  total  world  membership  claimed  waa 
ll.MajM)0.  According  to  the  chart.  "AU 
parties  to  this  lUt  baae  themselves  on  tbe 
teachings  of  Marx,  Kngels,  Lemn.  and  Stalin." 
nils  la  the  UaUng  that  appeared  on  the 
ehart: 


Coontry  and  party 


itttttCA 

Argenttea:  Communist 

Brattl-  Communist 

Caoada:  Labor-Frocnsshres 

C4iils:  CoBUBunist 

ColBinbta:  DwDocnU  Sodslist 

Costa  Riea:  Vanguardla  Popilirt  . 
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Coontr;  sad  party 


AicBaKA~^oatkuMd 

P«a:  Commimist —._. 

Poerto  Rico:  CommtniiBt.. .. 

Untt«d  States:  ConminiM 

Uragnay:  Commnnist 

Saoto  Domingo:  Popular  Sorislist. 
Venesoela:  Communist 


Burma:  Communist . 

Cfylon:  Commonist 

Ciiina:  Communist 

Cypna:  Akel 

Indk:  Commnnbt 

Indecesia:  CommunlBL.._„... 

Japan:  Communist 

Korea:  Coromunisl 

Lebacoo:  Commnnist  ... 

Malaya:  Conununlit 

PalesUce:  CommonM 

PhlMppines:  C«nnmuiiBt 

Siam:  ComsraBist. 

Syria:  Commimist ^., 
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Australia:  Otmmunist 

New  Zealand:  Communist 

KURorx 


USSR:  Communist 

Albania:  Communist..,.. 

Austria:  Communist 

Belfrium:  Communist 

Britain:  Communist 

Bulg£fi&.  Worken'  Party 

Cwchoslovalcia;  Communist 

rVnmM*:  Communist 

Finlsnd:  Commnnist. 

Frsnos:  Conmuuist 

Germany  (Soviet):  Fecial  Cnity... 
Oermanv  (Western):  Communist 

Ow*<»:  Communist- 

Bimeary:  Communist 

loeiaiui:  Iniiwl  Soti&list 

Ireland  (NorthV  Communist 

Italy:  Commnnist   

LuxembuTf!:  Communist 

Netberlsnda:  Communist 

Norway:  Communist .. 

Poland:  Workers'  Party 

Portugal:  Communist 

Rmnanli:  Commnnist 

Slovakia:  Coaunuuist._ 

Spain:  Communist  ... .. 

Pwcden:  Communist 

Swittcrland:  Parti  do  TrsvaO 


ATIICA 


Aireris:  Oammnnist ... 

Eritrea:  Commtmist 

Morncoo:  Communist 

£outb  Africa:  Commuaist. 
Ttuilsla:  Communist 
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New  York  Times,  Mar.  it.  1947.  p.  U. 

UfTBODUCnOW 

It  is  the  object  of  this  report  to  establish 
from  documentary  sotuces  the  fact  that  from 
its  tocepUon  In  September  1919  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Communist  movement  of  the 
United  States  may  be  properly  character- 
ized as — 

1.  An  organization  operating  under  cen- 
tralized dlsclpltoe  subordinated  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  single 
and  ruling  party  of  that  coiwtry. 

2.  A  section  of  a  World  Communist  Party. 
controlled  by  the  Cooununlst  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

3.  An  organization  whoae  basic  aim. 
whether  open  or  concealed,  ts  the  abolition 
oX  our  preaent  economic  system  and  demo- 
cratic team  of  government  and  the  estahllsh- 
ment  of  a  Soviet  dictatorship  to  Itc  place. 

4.  An  organisation  reeortlng  to  deception, 
evasion.  Illegal  methods,  violence,  and  civil 
war.  methods  Implicit  in  Its  revolutionary 
purpose. 

When  the  Communiat  organisation  waa  an 
inalgnlflcant  sect  relying  for  its  chief  Inspira- 
tion and  support  upon  the  comparatively 
weak  Soviet  Oovemment  of  16  or  ao  years  ago 
it  was  felt  that  lU  activlttas  could  be  safelj 
Ignorad.  tlut  tbs  trm  pUj  cC  our  damocraUA 


>  would  tilttmatdy  coshton  and  vitiate 
Its  afltorts.  In  1047,  however,  we  ftnd  this  to- 
talitarian bridgehead  firmly  entrenched  hi 
tike  labor  movement,  the  Oovemment.  politi- 
cal parties,  the  lawsa.  radio  and  (Una.  tha 
achoois  and  colleges,  tha  duocaiaB  and  aoelal 
organizations.  Its  influence  ts  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  membership,  due  to  its  dlael- 
pllne,  Its  control  of  strategic  poets  to  maas  or- 
ganisations, and  Its  tlta  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emnwnt.  wh*ch  today  anjojrs  unprecedented 
standing  as  a  world  power.  In  recent  timee 
t&e  Soviet  aov«mm«it  liaa  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  tranaform  hitherto 
Insignificant  Communist  minorities  toto  rul- 
ing parties  <  Rumania.  Rimgary.  Ttigaalavla. 
Bulgaria.  Poland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  Llthtianla). 
Even  to  countries  not  under  dlreet  Sofvle* 
mnitary  oeeupation.  the  former  Commtmist 
mtoority  Is  maktog  an  open  bid  for  power 
(Belgium,  Italy.  Prance.  Denmark.  China). 
In  view  of  the  expanslanlst  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Government  clearly  demonstrated  in 
Ita  recent  history,  theee  oountriee  fumlda  us 
with  an  inatructive  social  latxiratory. 

Our  own  cotmtry  is  far  from  immune  to 
the  operations  of  the  subversive  and  aggres- 
sive Communist  movement.  In  the  light  at 
our  own  highly  integrated  and  sensitive 
society,  it  is  well  within  the  boiuds  of  prac- 
tical possibility,  that  if  the  preaent  poten- 
tialities of  the  American  Communist  move- 
ment were  fully  mobiliaed  for  s  supreme  sub- 
versive effort,  if  these  potentialities  wera 
given  substantia]  aid  from  a  strong  foreign 
power,  they  could  seriously  dislocate  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  and  even  the  effective- 
ness of  our  armed  forces. 

An  elementary  regard  for  otir  sovereignty 
as  a  Nation  and  the  toterests  of  national  se- 
ctn-lty,  refiulre  as  a  mtolmtnn  that  the  nature 
of  the  Commtmist  movement  be  fully  an> 
alysed  and  understood. 

X.  OaiCIN  AMD  SaCKOSOtJUD 

The  Commnnist  Party  of  the  United  States 
is  a  section  of  the  International  Communist 
movement  fotmded  by  Vladimir  nyich  Lenin 
dtirtog  the  First  World  War  His  motives  in 
laitochhig  this  organization  may  be  roughly 
classified  aa  twofold  In  character: 

1.  C^ensive :  He  sought  to  destroy  the  capi- 
talist ajrstem  and  the  governments  under 
which  it  operates  in  order  to  sbsorb  the  na- 
tlons  of  the  world  within  the  Union  ot  So- 
cialist Soviet  Republics. 

a.  Defensive:  He  sought  to  safeguard  the 
Interest  of  the  then  weak  Soviet  Oovemment, 
by  diverting  hostile  natioiu  through  the  pro- 
nation of  internal  disorder. 

The  Communist  movement  today  remains 
essentially  devoted  to  these  mutually  comple- 
mentary alms. 

Lenin  held  that  the  First  International, 
founded  by  Karl  Marx  (1884-1872)  "laid  the 
foundation  of  the  international  organisation 
of  the  workers  in  order  to  prepare  for  their 
revolutionary  onslatight  on  capital."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Second  or  Socialist  Interna- 
tional (1889-1914)  was  too  moderate,  re- 
formlstlc,  and  patriotic.  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber 1, 1914,  he  already  envisaged  a  split  in  the 
Second  International  and  the  formation  of 
a  Third  or  Communist  International.  With 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  he  attacked  the 
democratic  Socialists  for  their  support  of  na- 
tional defense  in  an  Imperialist  war,  and  for 
their  refusal  to  support  a  revolution  against 
one's  own  government.  The  group  which  be 
led  met  at  Zinunerwald,  Swltaerland,  In  8q^ 
tember  1915  and  became  known  as  the  Zlm- 
merwald  Left.  On  AprU  24.  1917.  the  Bus- 
slan  Social  Democratic  Party  adopted  Lenin's 
proposal  to  change  its  name  to  the  Rtasalan 
Communist  Party  as  more  suitable  to  its  rev- 
olutionary alms.  The  Russian  Revolution  ot 
November  7.  19I7,  hastened  the  growth  of 
Commtmist  parties  throughout  the  world. 

The  flames  of  proletarian  revolution  that 
spread  throtigbout  Surope  after  World  Vv  I 
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nT«  •ftn  evldenc*  of  Uoaeom  stlmuUtlon 
and  iuipoct.  Th«n.  m  now.  thOT«  WM  no 
pubilcl:    •cIu»owl«dg«<i  Commtmut  lnurn»- 

tiootl.  

As  far  b«ek  m  Itll  •  buxMU  of  inUrsA- 

tloo*;  tvolunury  propMan<»  »••  '«[■•* 
which  »••  o«cU»ly  attaebad  to  th«  Com- 
nuaaarut  for  Forttfti  Affaira  of  th«  Pro»J. 
iMlnMn't  and  Pwmdu'  Oovfmmtnt 
JtaMlMi  Itopubltc.  Karl  Radck  ooo* 
this  burMU  wtth  th«  maMUBm  of 
•  nun  Mr  of  w»r  prVwn«r«.  It  puMtsM 
—^^  P^  rMk»l.  afterward  a«M«d 
Vttor»t«d>  (Ocmuui.  HMnMikMl  laoeUl- 
MA  iluncArtan).  sod  laint*  (RumMiUni. 
|««r«  dlMi1lnit«d  in  the  trtnebM. 
I.  ood  tt  IM  foundtrt  of  th«  Amar* 
ituitst  BOVMMBt*  workad  for  Dt« 
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II,  1911.  thd  dovUt  of  Fto- 

irt  tMU«d  the  followtng  ordt* 

aMlfnlnd   3,000,000    rubtM    Uit    ih« 

of  thd  rtvolutlon«ry  utt«rnation*lUI 

It:  .^^^.^ 

"Tftllmc  idio  ddMtddrktlon  tlMl  MVWt 
»uthu<  ity  •iandi  en  Um  iruund  of  tfed  prt»- 
oiplM  »*  li»t«rn*ii»ndl  t§immf  of  th«  prol«- 
ItfUi  dAd  tiM  brothdrkdoi  df  tb*  toiltr*  of 
tM  Ml  lairlw.  tl»M  tb«  •truul*  >i«tnat  wi 
dod  DRpdrUllMn.  only  oo  an  intcrnatkmM 
Mdld,  I  da  iMMl  to  eoippldtd  victory,  the  tuvttt 
of  Ida  lldd  OuinmlMTi  ecmMd«r«  it  nccaaaary 
to  «di  «  fdvtii  wttb  all  aid,  inoluding  finan* 
elal  a  d.  to  «hd  waidldndd  of  tb«  laft.  tnt«r- 
nauoi  «l  wlin  of  thd  wortara'  moTtmant  of 
all  etiuntrtaa.  antlraly  r««ardl«a«  whathar 
thtm  countrlaa  ara  at  war  with  Ruaala.  or 
IB  an  alllanoa.  or  wbatbar  tbay  raUln  thalr 
nautnaity.  ^   __     , 

"WlLh  thttt  aUna  tha  Soviet  of  Paoplaa 
OOBBlaaara  ordains:  Tha  assigning  of  3  000.- 
000  nihlaa  for  tha  naeds  of  tha  ravolutloa- 
ary  Internationalist  movement,  at  tha  dis- 
poaltl  m  of  tha  foreign  represenUtlvea  of  the 
Comaissarlat  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Prottdent   of    tha   Soviet   of  PaoiMea 
Commissars    VI.    Oullanoff    (Len. 
ln>;  Peoples  Commlaaar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  L.  Trotaky:  Manager 
of   Affairs  of  the  Soviet   of   Peo- 
ple's Commiasar  VI.  Bonch-Brue- 
▼Ich:  Secretary  of  the  Sonet.  M. 
Qorbounov. 
"(C  azetta  of  the  Provlalonal  Workers  and 
Vdaaaats  Oovemment.  December  13.  1917.)" 
Tw>  outstanding  points  should  be  noted 
in    ccnnactlon    with    this    declaration:     (1) 
From  the  outset  the  machinery  of  Interna- 
tiona   Communist  profMganda  was  Initiated 
and  I  upported  by  tha  aortat  Oovemment  aa 
auxUary  to  the  activities  of  Its  section  on 
foreM  n  afTalrs:  (2)  such  activity  was  directed 
at  all  nations,  regardless  of  treaty  sutus.    An 
unde  Handing  of  thd  adtwi  of  the  Interna- 
tiona   Communist  ladf— dnt  requlrw  a  fuU 
appn  elation  of  these  two  fundamental  prln- 
elplei    on  which  it  was  founded,  principles 
whoei  validity  cannot  be  legitimately  chal- 
tangal  today. 

On  November  3, 1918.  the  Communist  Party 
of  Ai  sUU  was  formed.  Returning  war  prls- 
onen  acUvely  propagandlaad  In  RussU  played 
a  lea  ling  part  In  the  awredadnt  In  Austria 
and  aungary.  On  December  2S.  1918.  the 
Rusa  an  Oovamment  formally  lecognlaed  the 
Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Estonian  Soviet 
Rep\J  biles  and  oflsrad  them  "all  neceesary 
aid  I  nd  support." 

By  Norember  8  practically  the  entire  Oer- 
man  Fleet  had  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  revo- 
lutioaary  sailors,  wbo.  In  cooperation  with 
workmen's  and  soldier*'  councils  on  shore, 
had  K*li>^  control  of  Kiel.  WUhelmahaven. 
Belli  oland.  Borkum.  and  Cuzhaven.  Berlin 
foun  1  Itself  In  the  throes  of  a  general  suike 
on  M  ovember  10.  1918.  Dr  Oakar  Cohn.  for- 
mer eoimeelor  for  the  Russian  Bmbaaay.  ad- 
mitt  Kl  the  receipt  of  t— Isn  funds  on  No- 
veml«r  6.  1918.  tvodi  Adolph  JofTe.  the 
Bols  levlk  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  fxirther 
this  movement  (Current  BloMry,  May  1919. 
p.«7). 


On  February  9.  1919.  riots  broke  otit 
Olsagow.  and  widespread  strikes  occurred 
London  and  Liverpool.    On  February  33.  If 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  Budapeet  against  i 
Hungarian  People's  Republic.    It  was  led] 
Beta  Kun.  former  Russian  war  prisoner  f 
later  a  member  of  the  eseoutlvc  com  mil 
of  the  CooBmunlet  International.    On  Ma 
I  a  tovidt  OoTVBmmt  was  proelaimod 
Bavaru. 

AdiMI  ptoof  of  ■oetot  propdcanda  aotlvM 

obfdid  Biy  to  lound  m  the  radio  statdO-' 

of  Oeorge  Ctoloberin,  Conmlsaar  of  Pol 

Affain.  dated  Pebrtiary  4,  1819.  to  the  All 

la  wMda  he  deetsred  the  RussUn  Soviet  O 

ernBMnt'i  "readineea.  U  neoessary,  to  indt 

In  the  general  afreemtnt  with  the  Bnt' 

Powers  a  pledge  of  aonlnurference  in 

internal  afraira."    It  la  to  be  found  in 

message  sent  by  Ifaalm  Litvlnofl  to  Pri 

Wilson  on  Mareb  I,  lOlt.  in  which  he 

In  Sdhalf  of  the  Soviet  Oovtraaoai  td 

propaganda  if  the  Intente  «0«M  tntdv 

ptdee  nagotiationd, 

Louis  Pisehe*   long  a  pro-tortet  ol 
with  aceese  to  original  Soviet  eourodo. 
doaorlbed  Soviet  aetivity  in  the  Baikt~ 
follows! 

"The    Bi>Uheviks    planned    both 
Alrplanae  flew  regularly  from  Hungary 
Ukraine,  bringing  leaders  or  reporu  and' 
Ing  back  suggeetlons,  Soviet  legal       *' 
modeU.   and    poet.     A    Bolshevik 
would  establish  direct  geographical 
with  Bela  Kun,  bring  Bessarabia  back  tc 
•U,    perhaps   Inspire    a    revolution    la 
mania.     (Sovleu  in  World  Affairs,  p.  V 
Leuln's    gratification    at    the    widea| 
revolutionary      developoients      throv 
BurosM  wae  exproeaed  in  a  speech  befc 
all-Rxisslan  central  executive  commltti 
October  23.    1918.   published   In   the 
Tagwacht : 

"We  never  before  stood  so  near  to 
tematlonal     proletarian     revolution 
present:     •     •     •    Of  coiirse.  you  knot 
the  revcdutlon  has  broken  out  in   Bi 
and  that  the  Bulfarldn  soldiers  sre  or, 
ing  councils,  or  aovlats.   after   the   R\ 
model.     Now  comes  the  news  that 
Soviets  are  now  in  prooeaa  of  being 
also  in  Serbia.    •    •    •    In  Atuuia. 
revolution  of   the  workers  and   pet 
knocking  at  the  door  everywhere. 
The     German     revolution     la     al 
fact.     *     *     *    So  far  as  Italy  Is  cot 
the   revolutionary   sentiment  of   the 
tarlat     of     that     country     is     evident 
xa.      •      •      •      Ita    (Independent 
Lalxtr  Party  of  England)   sympathies 
are  consUntly  on  the  Increase.    Ihe  ~ 
labor  parties  of  Scotland  have  even 
openly  for  tue  Bolahevikl.     •     •     • 
Ilea    are    millions    and    millions    of 
tarlans  in  all  the  eountriea  of  the 
The  eetimatea  of  allied  statemen 
rated  the  gravity  of  the  Buropeai.  sltt 
In   his  ofBclal  summary   to  the  Coui 
Ten.  meeting  in  Paris  on  January  21. 
If.  Oeorges  Clemenceau  declared: 
"Bolabevlsm   wae  spreading.     It 
vaded  the  Baltic  provlncea  and  Pol 
that  very  morning  they  had  received] 
bad  news  regarding  lU  spread  In  BuC 
and  Vienna.    Italy,  also,  was  In  danger* 
danger  was  probably  greater  there  t^ 
Praaoe.     U  Bolaheviam.   after  spr«a4 
OenMuay.  were  jo  traverse  Austria  andj 
gary  and  so  reach   Italy.  Buropa 
faced  with  a  great  danger." 

On  the  other  hand,  starvation  li 
lloiis  in  Russia  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and   revolution.     Premier   CU 
sought   the  ecofM>mlc    isolation    of 
vlam  in  Russia  with  a  view  to  proi 
faU.    On  December  13.  1918.  he  pi 
plan  to  the  Alllea  intendec  to  int 
the  Bolahevlka  acceea  to  the  Ukraine 
the  Caucasus,  and  weatem  Siberia, 
eoonomlcally  aeceaaaiy  to  them  for 
durance. 


Russia  U  described  by 
„  following  terms: 
lla  was  cut  off  from  thd 

Baltic  buffers,  the  Oer- 
_et.  and  by  Poland:  on 
"prench,  American.  Ital- 

^_,  on  tha  south,  by    he 

j>a,  Denlkln  In  the  Ku* 

.  In  Caucasia  and  Traiia- 

I  finally  by  the  Japan>Md 

Itamans  in  eastern   8I« 

{MUM  oad  Koldhak  la 

rldlB  IB  World  Affain, 

deaperatet/   (or  peitee. 

te  on  Mareti  II,  1911 ; 

Ih  an  underatMidinf .  ts* 

\iU  be  ptmui  with  vnior. 

rill  send  tanks,  ete.,  to 

Itlura,  Paderewaki,  it«." 

juered  fortress,  so  long 

onal  Socialist  revolu.lon 

tnce  (A  Utter  to  Amerl- 

9S0OW,  August  80,  18 11).** 

.  a  breathing  spell. 

Be  eentral  commlttde  of 

iniat  Party  addreas4«d  o 
.  b.  Lenin  and  Troiaky 
jiary  Soeialuts  and  Ciom* 
int  in  Moecow,  to  revo- 
[throughout  the  world  to 

St  Congrees  of  the  Votn* 

^    to  which  specific  lelt' 

Id  revolutionary  Socialist 

from  various  eountriea 

[34,  1918).    The  eaU  was 

aout  the  world  by  Ororge 

smmtssar  of  Foreign  Af« 

of  tht.  Communist  In- 
ftca  on  March  2.  1919.  in 
ited  Into  iu  very  fiber 
j)rlnclple  which  later  be. 
>f  the  famous  21  points 
to  the  Communist  In- 

by  the  Second  Congress. 
\.  1920: 

»us  of  affiliating  with  the 
ttlonal  should  be  obliged 
Dsslble   assistance   to   the 

their  struggle  sgaiost  all 
forces.     The  Commu- 

carry  you  a  precise  and 

to  Induce  the  workei-s  to 

rt   any   kind   of    mlliury 

for  fighting  against  the 

Id  should  also  by  legU  or 

on  a  propaganda  sriong 
llnst  ths  workers'  repub- 

t.    THBOaT 

Is  baaed  upon  the  t«  ach- 
founder  of  the  Firs';  In- 
rich    Bngels.    his    closest 
Ilylch  Lenin,  founder  of 
lunlst  International  and 
Soviet  Oovernment    and 
luccessor.    From  the  time 
1919  to  the  preeent.  the 
list  movement  has  pl«dged 
teachings,  as  have  the 
of  all  countriee.    Theee 
lied  In  the  Program  of  the 
national  adopted  In  July* 
iniform  and  common  pro* 
>ns  of  the  Commiulst  In- 
lever  repudiated. 
1st      Party      member      Is 
rlnated    with   the   funda- 
rxlsm-Leninlsm-Stal  Inlsm, 
imunist  press,  pamphlets, 
m  schools.    The  purpoee  of 

Is  manifold. 
Id  a  uniform.  Communist 
setting  this  totalitarian 
rt  from  all  democratically 
It  U  the  authorlUtlvd 
for  all  Conununlsta. 
movement  Is  primarily  a 
itlon  dedicated  to  tbd 
tosa  whom  It  looks  upon  ad 


daaa  enemies.  It,  therefore,  operatee  on 
etrlet  military  llnee.  Indoctrination  serves 
this  army,  as  it  does  any  other,  as  a  ooheelve 
factor.  lu  profeaaed  Idealistic  alms  tetMl  to 
glorify  the  movaneot  and  build  tip  the  mo- 
rale of  lu  foltowera. 

Communist  theory  esalta  and  perpettutea 
the  authority  of  Its  leaders,  for  it  elaloM  to 
present  a  body  of  unassailable  sclentlfle  prla- 
dlplaa  of  wtaloh  the  Communist  leader  la  tho 
•old  autborlded  apokeeman  and  intdrpreter. 
Any  deviation  from  the  prinelplea  of  llari> 
lam-Lenlnlaai-Stdllnlem,  aa  mott  reoently 
Intdrprttdd  by  th«  ttader.  la  aubjeet  to 
■tvert  pdnaltiaa  all  the  way  frdM  iOBtura  aad 
•iptilalon  to  phyaleal  liquldatldn. 

Oeatrary  to  the  beiUf  whlob  Oommunlal 
loodwra  ieeb  to  ineuleau  arnoBf  rank-and* 
fil«  BWbari  and  followers,  that  Oommunltt 
tbdory  la  aa  Immutabl*  body  of  icitntiao 

Cinelplea,  It  l«  aub^dot  to  the  moat  flailMd 
terpreutlon  solely  by  the  leader  aa  It 
•ttlta  hia  nartioular  purnoaaa  at  any  tIaM. 
ThtM  Marmam-Untnlan-StallnUin  fumlrittd 
the  juatlfldatlon  for  aupport  of  ooUaetlva 
tadurlty  agalnat  the  faaolat  aggraaaori  prior 
to  tha  aignlBf  of  tha  BUlln-Nltler  pa«t,  da- 
nunelatlon  of  World  War  II  aa  "impartallit" 
dttrlnt  the  Ufa  of  thia  paot,  and  aupport  of 
the  Ailiad  Natloaa  after  Hitler  attaefcad  tha 
■oTiat  Union  on  June  81,  1841,  In  momenta 
of  fraaknaaa,  Oommunlsu  have  given  revaal- 
Ing  evidence  of  this  theoretical  Jtigglery. 
Speaking  In  erltlolsm  of  the  line  of  Earl 
Browder.  which  had  Just  been  oaiolally  re- 
pudiated. Ollbert  Green,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  BUtee.  confessed  that  "unable  to 
make  the  line  fit  the  theory,  I  began  to 
reehape  the  theory  to  fit  the  line"  (Political 
Affairs.  July  194S,  p.  591).  Margaret  Cowl, 
a  charter  member  of  the  American  Com- 
munist organisation,  explained  that  the 
Browder  line  had  been  imposed  by  selecting 
"^from  the  Marxian-Leninist  classics  excerpts 
out  of  their  content  to  Justify  Comrade 
Browder's  revisionist  policies"  (Dally  Worker, 
July  18.  1945.  p.  7).  No  matter  what  tor- 
tuous turns  the  party  line  may  take,  the 
suitable  quotations  from  Marx-Lenin  and 
Stalin  will  always  be  found  to  Justify  the 
change. 

But  for  the  rank  and  file  the  sanctity  of 
the  Marxian  theory  remains  inviolable.  As 
Lenin  put  It: 

"The  Marxian  doctrine  Is  omnipotent,  be- 
cause it  Is  true.  It  Is  complete  and  har- 
monious, and  provides  men  vrlth  an  integral 
world  conception  •  •  •  (The  Teachings 
of  Karl  Marx  by  V.  I.  Lenin.  Little  Lenin 
Library.  England.  1942.  p.  7.)" 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  Communist  theory,  we  shall  try  to  pre- 
sent a  few  of  Its  basic  tenets,  which  deter- 
mine the  Communist  attitude  toward  de- 
mocracy and  its  Institutions. 

For  nearly  a  century,  from  Karl  Mara  to 
Joseph  Stalin  and  William  Z.  Foster.  Com- 
mtmists  have  assailad  the  evils  of  the  capi- 
talist aystem  and  have  prophesied  its  eol- 
lapee.  Their  propaganda  and  activity  la 
therefore  based  upon  a  consuming  hatred 
of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  or  capitalism 
as  "naked,  ahamelees.  direct,  brutal  exploita- 
tion" (Karl  Marx)  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
this  system  has  produced  for  Amerlcaiu  the 
highest  standard  of  living  and  freedom  In 
the  world  today. 

Capitalitm 

The  following  citations  are  typiaJ  of  the 
Commimist  attitude  toward  capitalism: 

"Along  with  the  constantly  diminishing 
number  of  the  magnates  of  capital,  who 
usurp  and  monopolise  all  advantages  of  this 
prodaaa  of  transformation,  grows  the  mass 
of  misery,  oppression,  slavery,  degradation, 
exploitation  •  •  •  The  monopoly  ot 
capital  becomee  a  fetter  upon  the  mode  of 
production,  which  has  sprung  up  and  flottf- 
Ished  along  with  and  under  it.  Ccntraliaa- 
tlon  of  the  means  of  production  and  aodall- 
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aatlon  of  labor  at  last  reach  a  point  where 
they  become  Incompatible  with  their  capi- 
taliat  integtunent.  This  integument  is  burst 
aaunder.  The  knell  of  cspiuilst  private 
property  sounds.  The  expropriators  sre  ex- 
propriated." (Karl  Marx.  Capital,  vol.  I.  His- 
torical Tendency  of  Capitalist  Accumulation, 
pubiubad  In  1807.) 

"The  history  of  capitdilam  ha^  entirely  eon- 
firmed  the  Marxian  theory  eoneeming  the 
laws  of  developnent  of  oapitatiat  aoelety  and 
the  eontradletton  of  thu  ddvelopasent  whidh 
Ineviidbly  lead  to  the  downfall  of  th*  whole 
oopitdllat  ayatdm,"  (Prdgram  of  the  Com- 
muniat  International,  adc^ted  September  1. 
1N8.) 

From  thii  eoneeptlon  of  tha  nature  of 
oapitalism  Aowt  the  Oonununlst  interpreta- 
tion of  the  modern  otato,  of  AaMnoaa  d«" 
Bioorddy, 

"The  burieolale  (eapltallaid)  haa  at  laat, 
ainee  the  eatabllahatent  of  modern  Industry 
and  of  the  world  market,  oonqutrad  for  it- 
•elf.  In  the  modem  repreaentatlve  itate.  eg- 
olualve  iway.  The  eKeeutive  of  the  modern 
•ute  la  but  a  eommtttde  for  managlnf  the 
common  affairs  of  the  whole  burgeolale." 
(CommunUt  Manlfeate  by  Karl  Mara  and 
ftedertoh  IngeU,  IMI.) 

In  hU  authoritative  work.  The  Ongln  of 
the  Family.  Private  Property  and  the  SUte. 
published  in  1894,  Frtedrlch  Ingels  developed 
thU  thought  further.  He  declared  that  "the 
modem  representative  state  la  the  Instru- 
ment of  the  exploiUtlon  of  wage-labor  by 
caplUl."  The  state,  he  added,  makes  use  of 
a  public  force,  to  accomplish  lu  purpose. 
This  public  force  "consists  not  merely  of 
armed  men,  but  of  material  appendagee, 
prisons,  and  repressive  institutions  of  all 
kinds."  Lenin  endorsed  this  conception  in 
his  basic  work.  The  State  and  the  Revolu- 
tion and  claimed  that  "A  standing  army  and 
police  are  the  chief  instruments  of  state 
jKJwer." 

A  hostile  attitude  toward  the  American 
Government  based  upon  this  theory,  is  f\m- 
damental  with  every  Communist  whether  he 
is  in  the  Federal  service.  In  the  armed  forces, 
or  in  civil  life.  It  holds  precedence  over  all 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  America  no  matter 
how  solemnly  sworn,  and  over  all  professions 
of  national  unity  and  patriotism.  It  is  sum- 
marized by  William  Z.  Poster,  present  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  wrote  in  1932.  "the  Com- 
munist Party  makes  It  clear  to  the  workers 
that  the  capitalist  democracy  is  a  sham" 
(Toward  Soviet  America,  p.  255).  On  Janu- 
ary 20.  1944.  he  reiterated.  "A  postwar  Roose- 
velt administration  would  oontinue  to  be 
as  It  is  now.  an  imperialist  government" 
(published  In  Political  Affairs,  July  1946.  p. 
045). 

Soviet  fatherland 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Karl  Mara  held  that  the  working- 
men  have  no  cotmtry  (Communist  mani- 
festo). After  the  Russian  R;volution.  Com- 
munists have  maintained  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  fatherland  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance.  In  other  words,  this  means 
that  each  individual  Communist  owes  prior 
and  superior  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, regardlees  of  his  oath  of  citizenship  or 
other  sworn  statements  to  the  contrary.  The 
note  of  Soviet  loyalty  pervadea  all  Commu- 
nlat  literature. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  fourth  world  congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International  held  November  6  to 
December  5.  1922,  is  merely  typical: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  the  only  father- 
land of  the  international  proletariat,  the 
principal  bulwark  of  its  acblevemenU.  and 
tha  most  important  factor  for  its  interna- 
tional emancipation,  the  International  pro- 
letariat mtist.  on  Its  part,  facilitiate  the 
sue  cose  of  the  work  of  eoclalist  construction 


In  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoelaMst  Republics, 
and  defend  bar  against  the  attacks  of  the 
oaplUllst  powers  by  all  the  meana  In  Ita 


It  was  In  this  spirit  that  Karl  Browder 
to  2.000  applicants  fot  Commtutlat  PtMf 
memberahip  In  the  New  Toeli  dletnoi  la  Mtl. 
the  following  solemn  pledge: 

"I  pledge  myaelf  to  rally  the  maaaea  to  de- 
fend the  Soviet  Vnloa,  the  Uad  of  rletorUMa 
•oeiallaat." 

Cld*«  rffKffte 

Th*  Communist  looks  upon  aoolety  aa 
sharply  divided  Into  two  mutually  antag- 
onUtle  fllaaaei— the  eapltallat  elaaa  (bour- 
faetsle)  and  the  working  elaaa  (proleldrlat). 
in  this  he  follows  ths  teaehings  of  Karl  Marr; 
aa  laid  down  in  the  Communist  Manlfeetot 

"Our  epoflh,  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
aoaaaaaea,  however,  this  distinctive  feature; 
It  hu  Bimplined  the  elaaa  antagonisms  So- 
ciety aa  a  whole  la  more  and  mere  •putting 
up  Intd  twd  great  hdatile  campa,  Into  two 
ireal  claaaea  direotly  facing  oaoH  ottiof 
bourfCdlale  and  proletariat," 

At  all  tlBMC  tho  Communist  conaldera  hlm- 
80lf  aa  aa  active  partieipant  in  this  clasa 
atrufglc.  He  Ideattfioa  hlmaclf  with  the  aro- 
leurlat  and  IU  ctaca  InUresU,  althouah  a 
large  proportion.  If  not  the  greater  part,  of 
the  BMmbers  and  eapeeUlly  of  the  leaden  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  Statea. 
are  Intellectuals  and  profeealonals.  Mara. 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  belong  to  tha  class  of  In- 
tellecttialB  not  workers,  Tha  Commimlet  la 
contemptuous  toward  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  Includes  over  eight 
million  workers,  beeauae  of  its  overwhelming 
hoetiUty  toward  the  Communlete  aad  what 
they  stand  for.  Similarly  he  is  hostile  toward 
all  workers  who  refuse  to  subordinate  tham- 
selvee  to  the  Commtmlst  Party  line. 

The  Communist  Includes  within  the  cate- 
gory of  the  hated  ruling  class  not  only  the 
capitalist  class  but  all  those  who,  in  his 
opinion,  do  its  bidding,  i.  e..  business  execu- 
tives, foremen,  and  government  executives. 
He  accepts  their  orders  only  under  sufferance 
hoping  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  day  of 
revolutionary  deliverance  from  "capiUlist 
slavery."  The  outlook  of  the  Conununist 
Party  member  on  this  question  is  succinctly 
expressed  by  Karl  Mara  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto: 

"Manifesto:  As  privates  of  the  indtntrlal 
army  they  are  placed  under  the  command  of 
a  perfect  hierarchy  of  officers  snd  sergeants. 
Not  ODlj  are  they  slaves  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  and  of  the  bourgeois  state;  they  are 
daily  and  hotu-ly  enslaved  by  the  machine, 
by  the  over  looker,  and.  above  all.  by  the 
individual  bourgeois  manufacturer  himself." 

Jlcvolvtfon 

According  to  Communist  theory,  the  Incee- 
sant  clashes  between  the  working  class  and 
the  capltalUU  Increase  in  their  proportions 
imtll  they  reach  a  climax — the  revolutionary 
overthrow  of  the  capitalist  system  by  the 
workers.  In  the  Communist  Manlfeeto  by 
Karl  Mara,  the  picture  is  dravm  as  follows: 

"The  proletarians  cannot  become  masters 
of  the  productive  forcee  of  society,  except  by 
abolishing  their  own  previous  mode  of  appro- 
priation, and  thereby  also  other  prevloua 
mode  of  appropriation.  They  have  nothing 
of  thetr  own  to  secure  and  to  fortify;  their 
mission  is  to  destroy  all  previous  securities 
for.  and  Insurances  of.  Individual  property. 
•  *  •  In  depleting  the  most  general 
phases  of  the  development  of  t'ne  proletariat, 
we  traced  the  more  or  less  veiled  civil  war, 
ranging  within  existing  society,  up  to  tha 
point  where  that  war  breaka  out  into  Ofp*n 
revolution,  and  where  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  bourgeoisie  'Isys  the  foimdatlon  for  the 
svray  of  the  proletariat.'  " 

The  central  target  of  the  Communist, 
marked  for  destruction,  is  the  so-called  "capi- 
talist state."  While  this  primary  aim  is  veiled 
In  modem  Commimist  llterattire.  it  zemalna 
a  basic  precept  of  Communist  theory.    In  a 
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his  mend  Kuc*linan.  dated  April 

Karl  Marx  stated  that  tk*  tMk  «f 

revolution  Is  "No  leafv.  m 

m  the  bureaucratic  and  mill- 

from  one  hand  to  another. 

It. 


both  In 
the  'priUmlnary 


and  In  Amarlea. 
for  evsry  »««l 
revolution  Is  the  smash tng.  the  de- 
itTMUotn  Of  the  ready-MSits  state  machine.'  " 
Works,  vol.  II.  p.  97.) 
ff  «of^"  says  8taUn  in  his  Pounda- 
\y^ff>f  o|  Iwilalwn  "the  law  of  Tlolent  pro- 
Istanai  revolutloa.  tb*  law  oC  the  smastalBt 
of  the  I  ourgeoU  stat*  maclrtm  as  a  prellal- 
nui  «  Ddltkm  for  such  a  revolutloQ,  is  ul 
InevtUils  Uw  of  the  revolutloMTY  mo**- 
ment  in  the  ImpsrlalM  eouBtrlM  of  the 
world."  (Lmlataa.  OMfft  Allra  tad  Uawla. 
Ltd..Lin«M.  lMt.p.M.) 

Tn  pt  tee  of  denMWMf .  llM  Oommuntat  pro* 
puM  tti  «wtabli«h  IM  iWlalMifclp  of  ths  pro- 
Ulwtii    vliirt)  Untn  toss  ittM«  m  "tht 


lilt  iJMmncfd  by  Uw  m4  taMi  oa 
tmm  J*  tlw  pfpmartat  ovsr  the  bourgeouie 
(Th«  auts  and  Rt«otuf4on). 

""mi  diatatorship  of  the  proUtarlat,'  la 
tha  op  nion  of  J"«iipii  Maiui,  'wnim  mim 
m  tiM  rasitit  nf  the  patMfttl  4&nfkmmmii 
•Ola  leelety  and  of  beurftols  da- 
ft otn  arise  only  as  ths  resuU  a( 
of  ths  bourfeols  tute  machina, 
tba  idorfeots  army,  the  bowfeots  bureatt- 
I  naehtns.  the  bourgfoia  police.  •  •  • 
n<  'W  form  of  orgMlMllMi  af  UM  ppala* 
s  the  Soviets'  **  fXJBtolHk  Oaena  At* 
len  ami  CMwia,  Ltd..  London.  1M9.  pp.  tt. 

M). 

Aocc  rdinf  to  Laalnt  promise  this  dictator- 
ship w  IB  to  be  "a  Btata  that  Is  demoorstie  in 
a  nsw  way— lor  the  proletarians  and  the 
proper  lylsas  in  lansral.  Mi  dlatatortal  in  a 
Daw  fay— against  tka  bi—iiulils*  (Laaia, 
•ilMa«W0rfei.r«l.  VH,  p.  M).  It  was  to  ba 
a  '*pniatartaa  demoeraay.  the  defnoeraey  of 
the  ai  plaited  majority,  baaad  upon  ths  ra- 
strtett «  of  the  rlfhta  et  tha  aiplottUii  ml- 
nortty  and  direatad  agalMl  thU  miaortty" 
(■taltit).  It  waa  to  be  a  denoaraey  of  the 
poor  iifainst  the  rich.  Beportlag  for  the 
COMB)  tialst  Political  Aaioetatloa  at  iu  eoa- 
yaaHfl  i  ea  May  lO-M.  1M4.  Robert  Mlaor 
•ppMi  HI  thla  theory  daolartaf  that,  rrhara 
li  Ml  ii«  ana  maiwubly  proivaa  by  bia- 
Mry  fMB  Mm  mmmmm  vt  tha  Maraiaa 
deetriiiaaf  tha  iMtrtawhia  of  tha  pral^ 
tariat. '  HaMw  haa  wplalaad  tha  rial  mmui* 

tha  diotatonhlp  of  tha  prolatartat  aa 

rtloM  la  the  ■ovist  Uaiaa  as  lellawa; 

ioaporunt  polltioal  or  argaaMatlooal 

U  sTtr  dtcidcd  by  our  ■ovists  and 

organiaatloos  without  dlreetiv« 

)ur  party  In  tbia  aanaa  «a  Bay  say 
that  ^a  dieutorship  of  tha  prelatariat  is 

tt»aly  tha  dictatnnhlp  of  the  party, 
fOfoa  whleh  affsctuely  guides  It." 
hf  Miar  Mmw,  tn  Pattern  of  lovlal 

p.  m.) 

Iha  avldsnoe  as  to  what  ths  dictator- 
ship tt  the  proletariat  has  meant  la  tervM 
of  aet  ul  sxparisnce,  w«  shall  hava  to  go  to 

fttUy  familiar  with  it.  omb  who  are 
■ympathetle  to  ths  aausa  of  labor  and 


"Mo 


quite  elsar  as  to  ths  dlti 
betwsaa  ths  dioutorablp  of 
lai  those  of  tha  faaelat  oounuiss. 
mathods  smploysi  are  largsly  tha 
All  have  thair  ssorat  poUos,  and  sm* 
arbitrary    arrest    sad    imprtsoamsnt. 
is  the  diffsrenoe  in  that  rsapatl  ha- 
tha Russian  OOPU.  the  Osstapo  of 
Oarminy.  and  the  Ovrm  of  Italy?    They  ara 
all  aaiiowed  with  wide  powers  of  anaat  and 
tent.    Russia,  too,  has  supprasasd 
IKfftteal  opposition.    Liberty  of  spsach. 
i  of  the  press  are  denied  to  alt  but  the 
Party."    (Walter  Citrine,  gaa- 


eral  msslsrr  of  the  British  Tmde 

president    of    the    Intemat 
of  Trade  Unions,  from  his  ' 
I  flearch  for  Truth  tn  Russia.) 

~Tbcre  are  classes  in  the  U.  8.  8. 
petvUeged  claas  and  an  exploited  class,  a 
tog  claaa  and  a  ruled  class.     Between 
two  there  la  a  wide  difference  In  the 
srd  of  living.     •     •     •     There  is  no  prii 
ownership  m  the  O.  8.  8.  R.    There  Is 
State  ownership.    •     *     *    A  small  ni 
enjoy  this  Btata  property.    The  greatw  m 
bar  of  peopTe  suppiort  it.  produce, 
and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  huge 
•ppwatua  of  reprsaaloa."     (M.  Tvoo. 
foreman,   fnctory  director,  and  memt 
the  CummunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet  Unl 
who  speat   11  yoars  in  that  country 
wrou  What  Baa  Bseooie  of  ths  Ruseian  " 
lution.  from  which  tha  above  Is  quotrd  ) 
"The  iovlst  suu    •    •    *    has  n.ii 
prsssstf  tha  prafssstoaal  polias.    It   ■■<» 
MBiaMlalad  taa  aoarta  la  diraet  Junaioi 
hy  tit  aamsa.   Ii  haa  aot  doaa  a\^  > 
Boalal  htsvarshy  la  production     It  it^ 
limnTl  tha  total  aah)iation  of  ib«  U)uai 
munity  U)  the  powar  of  the  stais 
It  shows  a  undaoay  toward  the  devsU 
of  a  more  ■peaialiiad  apfaratus  of  rspri 
than  bsfore    •    •     *.    la  rsaliiy,  the 
staia  aoatiauss  to  bs.  as  tha  suu  of  the 
a  fovermnent  appaiaius  rsstlni  In  the 
of  a  ssinority.    (Of  aaother  auourityg 
eeviaa.)    Uttle  by  little,  the  'power  of 
iuvleU'  to  being  replaced  with  ths  pnt 
a  certala  party    *     *    *.    Ths  'givietj 
glma'  beoomsa  tha  msans  of  bringing 
power  sad  malataining  in  pjwer  a 
tieaary  aUaority  which  claims  to  deread 
latsrmto  of  a  aiaioruy  " 

(J.  Martov.  loelaiat  theoraticisn,  met 
of  tha  Rtisaiao  aoelal>Oeaiocratic  Party, 
dlsd  ia  lOaa.    T)m  above  is  qitotsd  fromj 
pamphlet.  "The  tuts  sad  the  SooialUt  r 

lUUOD.  ") 

"But  ths  Soviet  trads  unions  are  both 
maliy  and  aetuaUy  aa  orgaaie  part 
suu  BMchlnery,  a  branch  of  the  Soviet* 
ernmeot  aad  tha  mllag  die^torial 
met  Party.  •  •  •  The  policy  of 
ualoaa  has  beea  datarmiasd  by  the 
ntot  Party,  l.  s..  by  ths  Oovarament.  aad 
iiiimhiri  of  the  saaeuttva  aemnutteaa  ' 
beea  appointed  by  the  saaM  sgency, 
the  flseoibership.  Since  there  ars  Do 
alsoMaas  at  any  kiad  la  Soviet  Russia 
tha  paopla  have  ao  guaraaties  of  per 
llbsrty  and  no  freedom  of  sspressiun 
ssaooiatloa.  tha  Russian  trade  ualons 
ba  ragardsd  as  fiae  orgaataatioas  of  worl 
Thay  ara  gspas  of  the  staU,  a  departmei 
tha  OiiiifMH "  (William  Oreen. 
daat  of  tha  Amsrlaan  Padaratioa  of 
la  tha  Maw  Uadsr.  August  4.  IMS,  p.  1. 

In  other  words,  tha  Communuts  pr 
to  substttute  fat  Mm  iiaMWatlo,  eapil 
■yatam  under  whleh  cwnsfrtiip  aad 
of  ladustry  Is  diffused  siuong  miUloi 
ladivlduals,  a  sysism  under  which  Indt 
banks,  newspapers,  railroads,  radio  nett 
Alms,  and  ths  govsraroaat  Itssif ,  ars  all 
trolled  by  a  ons-party  dieutorship  of 
OoauBunUU.    Under  ths  soiOallsd  diet  ' 
ship  Of  ths  prolstarlat,  whMh  la  aetviaU] 
ruls  uf  a  sflsail  group  at  tha  head  of  ths 
munut  Party  led  by  aa  ail-powerful  dist 
the  great  ouM  of  the  paople  would  ' 
prtvad  of  thoaa  fraadoms  which  ws 
Isaraed  to  aajoy  ss  naturnlly  as  the 
breathe,  namely,  the  right  to  take  a 
tha  rigbt  to  work  or  not  to  work,  the 
own  aad  oparala  aa  autoaMhUe;  the  ri 
travel  freely  from  plaoa  to  place  wll 
police  passport;  ths  right  to  have  a 
talsphoas  without  Interfereace;  tha 
erltklaa  frasly  public  oOklals  and 
them.  U  necessary;  the  right  to  hear] 
read  oppoalag  opinloaa  oa  the  radio 
the  press;  the  rtght  to  vote  an  op( 
ticket;  tha  right  to  a  fair  trial  under 
tarn  of  law  smphmlidng  tha  laaooeaaa 


gunty;  freedom  from 
by  Janitor*  and  other 
of  tha  police;  freedom 
tWy:  freedom  of 

iclplea  whl^  we  out- 

mdaoMBtala  of  what  is 

enlnlsm  to  which  tha 

the    United    SUtea 

at  IU  last  oocvcntlon 

^ts  present  allegiance  to 

Irther  assured  by  WIN 

ihi»  statement   ia    the 

Iftifl.  page  10: 

Dartles  will  do  well  to 

of  our  greatest  lesd- 

ths   greateet    Socialist 

^Ultaneously  the  active, 

as  Pirat  Xnumatlonal. 

itician  of  lmperi;illsm. 

idous  work  ol  buUdlng 

list  Party  aad  of  carry • 
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•t    of    our    tiBMa 

with  Buah  great  lead- 
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lat  thsas  prinalplsa  ara 

aaletilatad  lo  furthar 

broatf  msMW  of  tha 

rnnstituts,  la  tatt,  a 

'  spioit  svarv  proMaat 

Naosratla  society 
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inlat  dieutorship. 
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hT  Movnnirr 

1048,  tha  CoouauBlst 
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[inception  la  laptember 

lart  Garden  meeting  has 

exprsssloa  of  the  un> 

the  movemant  In  both 

idpls. 

of  Af*f*''^  held  IU 
iptamber  1-7.  181». 
of  the  Ruaslaa  Padar- 
Party  In  Chicago.    Ths 
wus  publishsd  In  ths 
on  July  7,  191S.  and  la 
igs  of  August  as,  1918. 
tg  loolallst  orgaas.     It 
who  fsvored  an  "Inter* 
the  Socialist  muvsmsat 
only  with  ths  Corn- 
ier countries"  to  answer 
le  Third  luUmatlonal.** 
ivention  opened.  Orcgory 
ths  eiecutlve  commit- 
list  Inttrnattonsl.  Issued 
3w  to  "all  those  who  ars 
the  proleurlun  dictator- 
mite  M  soon  u  pomlbls 
jmmtmlit  Party/* 
\n  Chicago  meeting  was 
|U  offlrlal  report  by  I.  B. 
elected  to  Ita  executive 

IS  fsct  that  ths  fsdera* 

ily  Slavie  emphasised 

reen  ths  oigAnlxatton  of 

rty  tiers  attd  ths  pareal 

lame  into  being  ta  ICos- 

^Is  year— the  Commimlst 

rat  the  Ruuian  expree- 

rhteh  predominated  this 

rxism  of  Leain.  aad  tha 
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urflag   all    Anarloaa 
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the  eonveailoa  and  ia- 
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Party.  Both  groups  were  represented  as  the 
Second  Congress  of  the  Commimlst  Inter* 
national  held  In  the  summer  of  1930. 

Veterans  of  these  two  conventions  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  bold  key 
poaltloru  In  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Unlt«d  SUtes  today.  Alexander  Bittelman, 
member  of  the  program  committee  of  the 
Conrununlst  Party  of  America  convention, 
is  today  a  member  of  the  national  board  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
and  editor  of  Its  official  Yiddish  organ,  the 
Morning  Prelhett.  Alfred  Wagenknecht, 
elected  executive  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Lsbor  Party,  Is  presently  vice  president  of 
the  IlUnols-Indlsna  district  and  a  member 
of  the  review  commlaslon  of  ths  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  SUtes.  Charles  Krum- 
bsln,  another  CLP  dslegsu  was.  until  his 
dsath  In  Pebruary  1M7,  national  treasurer, 
■art  Browder  and  Ella  Reevs  Bloor.  who  U 
now  a  national  board  msmbsr.  wars  charter 
Biemberi  of  ths  Communist  Labor  Party. 

Typical  of  ths  dose  rslstlonship  between 
ths  budding  Communist  movement  and  the 
■ovist  Oovsrnmsnt  was  ths  fact  tlut  Dr. 
Julius  Mtmmsr,  laur  s  ■ovist  oonossslonslrs, - 
flnansad  ths  Oommunlst  Lsbor  Party,  as  wsll 
as  ths  ssubllshmsat  of  ths  Bovlst  "Imbassy" 
under  Ludwig  0.  A.  X.  Martens  In  191f, 
Orsgory  Wslnsuin,  sdltor  of  ths  Novy  Mir 
and  ths  (Oommunlst)  Class  ■truggls,  baoams 
ehanosUor  of  ths  "imbassy."  (f  Oonfsss  by 
Bsnjamlo  Oitlow,  pp.  M  and  59.) 

On  January  12,  1990,  Zinovlev  sddrssssd 
a  nou  to  both  Oommuntot  groups  calling 
for  "an  immedlaU  Joint  oonvsntion"  to  units 
thsm  to  "seise  power  and  ssUblish  ths  dic- 
tatorship of  ths  proletariat."  Mis  letter  was 
based  upon  the  "reporu  of  comradH  who 
have  arrlvsd  from  America."  It  was  clear 
tlut  fallurs  to  comply  would  have  naaat 
Doarecognltion  by  the  Communist  InUrns- 
tleaal.  Thsrsupon  a  special  convention  of 
the  United  Communist  Party  was  held  se- 
cretly In  Msy  1931,  which  constituted  itssif 
as  the  "American  section  of  ths  Communist 
Znurnatlonal  "  Ths  raids  conducted  by  At- 
toroey  General  A  Mltchsll  Palmer  had  driven 
ths  party  underground.  All  delegates  as- 
sUBMd  allasss.  Israsl  Amtsr,  allss  Pord,  was 
sleeted  as  an  alUmaU  member  of  the  cen- 
tral executive  committee.  Re  is  today  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Com- 
munUt  Party  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  Communist  International  was,  how- 
ever,  unwilling  to  allow  the  American  Com- 
munisu  to  limit  thsmsslvss  to  Illegal  activ- 
ity. The  Third  Congrees  of  ths  Communist 
Inurnatlonal  hsld  in  Moscow  in  Juns-July 
1991  therefore  issusd  the  following  directive 
to  IU  Aaxarlcan  anilau; 

"Ths  Oommunlst  Inurnatlonal  draws  ths 
atuntion  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Amer- 
ica (united)  to  the  fact  that  the  illegal  or- 
ganUatlon  must  not  only  form  the  ground 
for  the  collection  and  crrsUlllaatioa  of  active 
Communist  forces,  but  that  It  U  their  duty 
to  try  all  ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  their 
Ulegallaad  oondltloa  out  into  the  open, 
among  the  wide  massee.  that  It  to  their  duty 
to  And  the  means  and  form  to  uaiu  thssa 
massee  politically  throu|h  public  activity 
into  the  strtiggls  sgalnst  American  capi- 
Ullsm."    (Oommunlst,  August  1991.) 

Oonformance  with  thto  edict  was  Imms- 
dlaU.  Ths  nsst  tosus  of  ths  Oommunlst. 
oAeial  organ  of  the  Communtot  Party  of 
Aaurioa,  carried  an  article  under  the  alias 
Of  Roger  B.  Neleon,  entitled  "The  Party  at 
tha  Crossroads."  from  which  ws  quou  la 
part: 

"Our  eantral  easoutlvs  eommlttas,  con- 
scloiM  of  lu  duties  and  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Communist  International  and  the 
party,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  unifying 
and  oentrallilng  the  open,  legal  activities 
of  the  party  •  •  •.In  doing  thto  we  are 
simply  accepting  the  uctlcs  adopted  by  the 
Third  Congress  of  ths  ComlnUm."  (Com- 
munist, Sepumber  1991.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  Comintern  mandaU. 
the  i^mriy  ssublishcd  the  American  Labor 


Alliance,  as  lu  open,  legal  expression.  Thto 
was  reported  to  the  secret  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America  held  at  Brldg- 
man,  Mich.,  on  August  17-31.  1921.  by  Jay 
Lovestone.  alias  Wheat,  IU  executive  secre- 
tary. Instructions  from  the  Third  Inurna- 
tlonal were  personally  transmitted  by  Max 
Bedacht,  alias  Marshall.  American  delcgaU 
to  IU  third  congress.  Hs  U  now  general  sec- 
retary of  the  International  Workers  Order,  a 
wealthy  Communist  fraternal  organization. 
Thto  form  was  not  considered  satisfactory 
hj  the  Communtot  Inurnatlonal  and  hence 
It  was  decided  to  esUbltoh  the  Workers  Par- 
ty of  America.  A  convention  was  called  for 
thto  purpose  In  New  Tork  City  on  December 
33-39,  1931.  At  IU  second  convention  hsld 
In  Decembsr  1933.  In  New  Tork  City,  ths 
Workers  Party  of  America  adopted  a  pro- 
gram presented  by  Charlee  B.  Rutbenberg, 
member  of  the  central  executive  committee 
of  the  Communtot  Party  of  Aawrica  under 
ttie  sllss  of  Damon,  Thto  oonventloa  elect- 
ed him  as  executive  secreury,  a  position  to 
be  held  until  March  8,  1997.  the  dau  of  his 
death. 

Both  ths  Oommunlst  Party  of  Amsrtoa  and 
ths  Worksrs  Party  of  Amsrtoa  sent  deleg atss 
to  the  fourth  congrees  of  the  Oommuntot 
Inurnatlonal  held  in  Moscow,  November  7- 
Dsoembar  I,  1989,  Ths  two  organlastlons 
were  eventually  merged  into  the  Workers 
(Oommuntot)  Party  of  America  at  a  oonvsa- 
Uon  hsld  August  81-90,  1939. 

At  ths  sixth  oonvsntion  in  Nsw  Tork  Oity 
on  March  1-10.  1938,  the  party  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Oommuntot  Party  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  oontlnued  until  ths  con- 
vention of  Msy  90-93,  1944.  at  which  time 
the  organisation  transformsd  Itssif  into  ths 
Oommuntot  Political  Assoclstlon.  During 
thto  period  the  party  formally  disaffiliated 
Itself  from  the  Cummunlat  International  on 
November  16,  1940,  for  the  speclflo  purpoee 
of  removing  Itssif  from  the  terms  of  the  so- 
called  Voorhto  Act,  requiring  ths  regtotra- 
tion  of  foreign  agenU.  The  Communtot  In- 
ternational was  Itself  formally  dissolvsd  on 
May  93,  1943,  thus  removing  from  the  field 
of  Russian  relations  with  her  wartime  allies 
a  source  of  considerable  Irritation. 

Theee  formal  sevsrancee  of  inurnatlonal 
ties  did  not  remove  the  American  Oom- 
muntoU  from  foreign  influence  and  direc- 
tion. At  a  convention  held  on  July  3(^38, 
1946,  and  in  response  to  a  totur  of  crltictom 
from  Jacques  Duelos,  sscretary  of  the  Oom- 
muntot Party  of  Prance  and  former  member 
of  the  esecutlve  eommittee  of  the  Com- 
muntot Inurnatlonal.  the  Oooamuntot  Party 
of  the  United  Statea  was  rsconstltuted  and 
Bsrl  Browder  was  replaced  by  William  B, 
PoeUr  as  IU  official  leader. 

As  lau  M  May  90-33,  1944,  Robert  Minor 
In  hto  official  report  to  the  founding  conven- 
tion of  the  Oommuntot  Political  Association 
smphsslsed  the  htotorlcal  tiee  of  hto  organ- 
iaation  with  the  Communtot  Party  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Oommuntot  Labor  Party,  and  the 
Oommunlst  Inurnatlonal,  when  he  spoke  of 
"the  htotory  of  the  Communtot  Party"  which 
"came  to  life  In  Chicago  in  sepumber  1919 
and  which  now  passss  on  lu  hsritags  to 
the  Conununtot  Political  Assoclstlon."  Be 
added; 

"It  is  doubly  Important  to  emphasiae  that 
the  American  Oommuntot  Party  found  a 
priceless  and  Indtopensable  source  of 
strsngth,  clarity  of  prlnclpls->and  ths  oour- 
sgs  and  assurance  that  can  ooms  only  from 
ths  Inurnatlonal  outlook  and  soundnsss  of 
thsory— In  IU  contact  with  iu  brother  Com- 
muniet  Parties  of  all  eountrlss  through  ths 
Oommuntot  International," 

Chronology  of  conv^ntiom 
September  1-7,  1919:  Oommuntot  Party  of 
America.  .  ^ 

■epumber  1-7,  1919:  Oommuntot  Ubor 
Party  of  America. 

May  1991:  United  Ooauatmist  Party  of 
America. 
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Workers  Party  of 


TttcwBobtr  38-36.  IMl: 
America. 

August  17-31.  1923:  Oommuntot  Party  of 
America, 

December  1923:  Workers  Party  of  America. 

December   23.   1923.   to   January    1.   1934: 
Workers  Party  of  America. 

August  31-30.  1925:  Workus  (Coountmlst) 
Party  at  America. 

October     1937:     Workers     (Communtot) 
Party  of  America. 

March  1-10.  1929:  Worksrs  (Communist) 
Party  of  America. 

March  31 -April  4,  1980:  Commimtot  Party 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

AprU  3-8.  1934:  Communtot  Party  of  tha 
United  SUtes. 

June  34-38.  Ig86:  Oommtmtst  Party  of  the 
United  States. 

May  37-81,  1989:  Oommuntot  Party  of  ths 
United  ■Utes. 

May  80  to  June  9,  1940;  Oommuntot  Party 
of  ths  United  ■tates. 

May  90-88.  1944;  Oommuntot  Political  As- 
sociation. 

July  96-88,  1941:  Oommuntoi  Party  of  ths 
United  ■tatee. 


IV.  ROSaiAN  OOMMOmST  MSTT  AWS  TOR 
MAnONAL  COMMPNtfr  MOVRMRIfT 

Prom  Its  birth  In  1817  ths  tnternstlonal 
Communist  mofsment,  including  the  Oom- 
muntot Party  of  the  United  SUtes,  has  been 
merely  s  forslgn  sitsnslon  of  the  Oommuntot 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  according 
to  article  tM  of  ths  Sovtot  Consututlon  pub- 
lished In  1941,  "Is  the  lesdlng  core  of  all  or- 
ganiaatlons  of  ths  working  people,  both  pub- 
lic and  BtaU"  (p.  96).  The  Communtot 
movement  hae  maintained  this  oharscter 
sines  the  Russian  Revolution  on  November  7, 
1917,  before  the  Communist  Inurnatlonal 
wu  founded  In  March  1919,  during  lU  extot- 
snce,  and  afUr  IU  formal  dissolution  In  Msy 
1943.  On  ths  baato  of  evidence  st  hand,  we 
are  forced  to  assume  that  the  Communtot 
International  still  axtoU  and  to  still  function- 
ing, only  In  a  mors  covert  form.  A  prcper 
estlmaU  of  thto  movement  must  be  bassd  up- 
on an  appreciation  of  IU  unbroken  historical 
continuity,  regardlees  of  outward  tactical 
changee. 

Pro-Oommuntot  spokesmen  have  labored 
arduously  to  convince  the  American  paople 
that  each  Oommuntot  Party  to  an  independ- 
ent entity  by  Itssif,  rooUd  In  lu  own  native 
eoll  and  htotory  and  free  from  foreign  domi- 
nation of  any  sort.  Ths  May  1988  constitu- 
tion of  ths  Oommuntot  Party  of  the  United 
■Utes  dsclarsd,  for  sxampto: 

"Ths  Oonmiuntot  Party  of  ths  United 
■utes  of  Amsrica  to  a  working  class  political 
party  carrying  forward  ths  traditions  of  Jsf • 
fsrson.  Pains,  Jsckson.  and  Uncola.  aad  of 
ths  Deolaratioa  of  ladependenoe." 

Deepiu  thees  assurances  there  to  ample 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Waltar  O,  KrtvlU 
sky,  former  Ohtof  of  the  ■ovlet  Military  la- 
telligeaas  for  wsstera  Burope.  teetifled  on 
OetcrtMr  11.  1999,  before  the  ■pedal  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actlvltlee.  Be  died 
mysurlously  In  a  Wsshlagton  hotel  in  Psb- 
ruary  1941.  Hs  statsd  under  oath  before  tha 
special  oomailttee: 

"The  Communist  InUrnstlonal  to  not  aa 
organUMtlon  of  autonomous  partlss.  Tha 
Oommuntot  Psrtiss  are  nothing  OAora  thaa 
branch  offioee  of  the  Russian  Oommuaist 
Party.  The  Oon»mualst  International  that 
opsratee  In  Moeoow  to  nothing  more  than  aa 
admlntotrstlve  body  which  transmiu  ths  ds- 
orsas  reached  by  ths  Political  Bureau  of  the 
Central  Ooaunlttee  of  the  Ooaunuatot  Party 
of  Bovlet  Russia." 

BitfsUn  pwrtif  model 

William  E.  PosUr,  who  to  now  chairman  of 
ths  National  Board  of  ths  Oommuntot  Party 
of  the  Uaited  Btatae.  has  long  reeogalaed  the 
hegemony  of  the  Russian  Oommuntot  Party 
over  the  movement  of  which  he  to  a  part. 
Xa  hto  work.  Toward  ■oviet  Aaurtoa,  he  eaid: 
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greateet  dlfltoulty  with  which  the  Amerlcaa 


Of  the  inurnatlonal  Oommuntot  movement, 
tneiudinc  that  of  the  United  BUtee,  lies  in 


tack  on  the  ■ovlet  Union.  Joaeph  ■talln  de- 
clared: 
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^  tt  thl«  vttw  —irwufcii  UM* 
ilan  Ootnuinm  ^v^TJ*" 

ly  thrcnif  hoitt  oStMU  Ooai* 
..  M  UM  Biod«l  parly  «o  M 
•tudiMt  and  triiutad.  In  ttta  OaUy  WorlMt 
or  Mart k  ».  ti ».  f«r  OMnpla.  «•  tod  a  ra* 
prtni  of  tha  fifilowinf  eaMad  adiioruU  (roan 


Jit  Farty  of  iba 

alwaya  will  IM  a  Madal.  aa 
>•  Comniuntai  ParUaa  ul  ail 


Party  Oig«nlMr.  oflkui  tnurnal  urgan 
a(  Mm  OaaMUi  kUt  l*«riy  uf  ih*  Unttatfltatat, 
[the  tnllihtanmant  of  party 
Ua  aarrlvd   tha   following 
tlina  to  ttmt' 
in  Organiaaimn  on  Llnca 
•f  MtMian  IfMal,    (Dwanibvr  1117.  p    10 ) 
How  a  Unit  (r  tha  Oomnnii»«t  Party  of  tiM 
<rabruary  IMi,  p.  Ift.) 
■ow  Mw  fiwma  ^vty  Mudaiad  lu  Con* 
iHMiUoa  OB  V  kt  MuaaUB  Party.    (May  INl, 

p.  1.) 

BuUh«?tk  O  vat^laaUonftl  PrlnciplM  Prom 
•a  OuiUsa  U*  id  by  tht  Sovttt  Party  Behoola 
(Harch  INt.  | .  r.  April  IMl.  p.  M  ) 

Bmiicling  o  1  tha  maattng  of  tha  National 
OMuytlaa  of  tba  OOBamunUt  Party  of  tha 
UtUlad  Malaa  hald  on  Daeambar  %-  S.  IMS. 
whieb  daalt  w  tb  tba  publication  of  tha  Ria- 
tory  of  tlia  O  aiimunut  Party  of  tba  tonvt 
tnuon.  tha  Co  aununlat  of  Jaatiary  IMi  aa« 
nouncad 

"It  win  ba  t  M  taak  and  duty  of  tha  mam- 
liaf^btp  tmtt  a  la&itatlon*  of  tht  Conmunlat 
Party  in  Um  •  WBSa^  awnthB  to  organtae  And 
carry  throHgh  tba  dirtrtbutlon  of  th«  minU 
BtMB  of  100^  0  coplM  of  thla  boor*  (p.  S). 

Tb«  party  u  rgad  foUowen  to  aeqtiira  tt.  to 
bava  It.  to  iti  dy  It. 

Aeeordlng  t  >  a  ipaach  dalirwad  on  Ppbrv* 
aty  M.  IMl.  I  y  larl  Browdv.  laiMral  mtt^ 
tary  of  tba  (X  mmmum  Party,  "eloaa  to  aoo.- 
OtO  aoplM  of  Aat  book  wen  told  " 

At  tho  Tai  th  ConTtntlon  of  tho  Oom- 
iMmlat  Party.  U.  &  A^  tha  followtng  leaden 
og  Iba  Ruaalax  Oonununlst  Party  were  elected 
to  tba  hooora  j  presidium ;  Stslin.  Dbnttroff. 
Maaiiflalrj  an  1  Kuuilnui  (Dally  Ifarktr.  May 
Ml  laat.  pp.  l,  B)  .  Appropriately  the  emblem 
of  tho  ITriialai  k  Oooununlat  Party,  tha  Amer- 

parttaa  tbraodbout  the  wortd  has  alwaya  baaa 
tha  baoHMt   ind  clcJcle. 
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8S  delegatea  and 
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Ukraine,  and  rinland  "    (My 

by  Angeltaa  Balabancig.  p. 


oftenslbly  represanttng  the  Ital- 

a  memkir  af  Iba 

Party  by  vtrtua  af  bsv 

itry.  and  baaea  aubjact 

I.    All  Oommuntata.  rafardlaas 

WBlrttnc  in  th*  Sovtot  UnioB. 

•tatua.  UMtwdtag 

to  Moaio^r 

l^imlnartcs  as  TogUattt  (IfrcoU) 

of  Hungary,  Pischar  of  Aus- 


tria. Tborsa  of  Pranoa,  Paufcar  of  Humanto, 
and  Dimltroff  of  BuHtarta. 

Angaltea  Balakanoff  haa  daaerlbad  tha  o^ 
araUeoa  of  Russian  Coaaoitmiat  Parly  rula 
la  OMbtatam  mattsva. 

■H  WM  tha  saorct  party  eommtttaa.  »ol  tba 
CoaUatam  Miaeutlipa.  that  •  •  •  iMuad 
atalaawBli  la  my  nama"  (p  »«)  "A  laatfar 
or  aiani  votsld  ba  ■umasonad  le  Moaeow  aaH 
ofdwai  to  han  aartatn  raaolvMaM  pasaad  la 
hts  own  party.  •  •  •  Munwr  aamad  all 
leaden"  (p  flO).  "I  was  aew  aeaaMarai  a 
p  M  Iba  Rtiaakui  parly,  wboaa  daUfMaa 
the  RiaMab  Oantral  Omb- 
Bkmaa"  (p 

■o  much  vaa  tba  Oommunitt  Intarna- 
tlonsl  tha  ertaiwa  ol  Iba  Rtaaatan  Oommu- 
niM  Party  thai  tl  wm  made  tha  aubjaet  of  a 
lapail  stibinttlatf  at  aaab  tonnntum  of  that 
party  At  the  nlnlb  Miaiia  of  tba  Ooai- 
nt\iniet  Party  of  tha  ■ffvMI  VblM.  Barl  Radtfc 
explained  In  hla  <i(Bcial  report: 

"Tha  m  International  Is  tha  ehlld  of  tha 
Ruaalan  Oommuntat  INirty.  It  was  eraaiad 
hara,  In  tha  Kremlin,  nn  tha  laltiatin  of  tha 
Oommunlii  Party  of  RumU.  The  executlira 
committee  of  the  ITT  Intamatkinal  la  In  our 
bands  '    (Itnatia.  April  S.  IMO  ) 

Thla  satimate  la  oorrobonted  by  tha  laatl- 
Bieay  of  Benjamin  Olttow.  one  of  the  found- 
era  of  the  American  Onmmunlat  mueament, 
Communis  randidate  for  Vice  PreaMent  In 
1994  and  lOM.  and  formor  member  of  tha 
)  oommlttaa  of  tha  Oommunlst  Inter- 


nPTharaaa  Iha  Amartcan  party  •  •  • 
had  10  aany  otir  daeisions  of  tha  ooasmualrt 
lalfVWMoMl  akplteltiy.  tha  Russian  party 
waa  ftysn  a  priTtlegad  poaltlon  The  Ruaalaa 
party  waa  parmlttad  not  only  to  ranaw  aU 
decisions  of  the  Communist  Intemattoaal, 
but.  If  naeasaary.  to  take  it  up  in  its  political 
eommtttaa  aad  to  chanfe  those  daeialoaa 
•  •  •  and  that  decisleo  ksoaaiM  binding 
upon  the  parttce  of  the  OBkMMHBlBt  Intama* 
tlonal. 

"Another  Important  fact  to  bear  In  mind 
la  that  •  •  •  the  rulee  gOTemlng  the 
Cooimunist  Xntcmatlonal  prorlde  that  when- 
enr  a  party  sends  rapraaaatatlna  to  tha 
Communist  mtemstlonal.  or  dalcgatca  to  tha 
I  iiiigi  sssss  of  the  CommuntK  Intematloaal. 
thoee  dPlegatea  cannot  ba  taatructad  •  •  • 
btit  they  must  go  to  tbs  Oonununlst  Intar- 
natlonal  untnatr\icted.  The  only  party  that 
has  the  right  to  Instruct  Its  delegate  to  tha 
Communist  Intemstlonal  and  to  make  thoaa 
instructions  binding  on  the  delegates  Is  tha 
Russian  Communist  Party.  *  *  *  In 
they  ban  touUt  tha  Communist 
It  organlaatloB  In  such  a  way  that 
tba  Russians  under  no  ctrmmstanoea  can 
loae  control  of  tha  Oommunlst  Intema- 
tkmal."  fMMMaBi  of  Om  Bpaalai  Oommittee 
on  Un-Anarleaa  AfetlrttMa.  Hnwsmhg  8. 
IMt     eol.  TO.  p.  4US  ) 

The  CommmrtM  Party  of  tha  Unltad  Statas 
Is  so  much  am  oiganle  part  of  tha  Oonunu- 
BiBl  fmrtj  of  the  Sorlet  Union  that  tt  bas 
Invariably  reflected  th*  factional  strugglaa 
for  power  within  lU  Soviet  parent  body.  In 
1930.  for  eraiapia.  SlnorleT  and  Trotsky 
imltad  m  a  Icft-oppoaMon  movement  agsinat 
Joseph  BtallB.  The  Politleal  Ooaamtttee  of 
tha  Worken  (Oommuaist)  Party  of  Amer- 
ica adopted  a  naaMMasi  as  Oeaobar  Si.  1106. 
which  exprasaad  Ma  aaypert  of  tba  oantral 
saBHaMaa  of  th*  OoaaaHmist  Party  of  um 
Soetat  ftaloB  m  tha  anigls  agalnsi  th*  op- 
position led  by  Comradm  Trotsky  and  Blno- 
Tter.  As  the  struggia  bHaasind.  Jamsa  P. 
Cannon  aad  Martia  Abara,  both  asaaabsra 
ct  th*  Asaarlcan  party^  esntral  eneeatm 
eoounlttas.  ware  expellad  aa  Trotskyltas  on 
October  SV.  Mi.  tafatbar  trttb  tbair  foUow- 
sn.  Uiasr  tb*  Russian  party  waa  torn  by  a 
stiuggi*  against  the  Right  Bukhartnltes. 
with  tha  result  that  Jay  Lonstone.  ezecu- 
Uve  secretary  of  the  Workers  (Communist) 
Party  was  aapallad  on  July  t,  !•».  t>sca\iss 
of  his  MqMetsd  sympathlaa  with  Bokharln. 
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graataat  dUBeulty  with  which  tha  Amartcan 
movsmsnt  has  bean  confronted  was  tha 
problsm  of  combining  togsther  legal  and  U- 
]m/$M  work."  (Abridged  rsport  of  msatlnp 
Rild  at  Patrograd  and  Moaeow.  Nov.  7-Dae.  I. 
19n,  pp.  0.  11.  M.) 

4.  In  hla  rtporl  lo  Iba  fifth  ooniraa, 
Clnovisv  made  th*  following  nfsrsnca  to  tha 
affaira  of  tha  Amarloan  Party: 

"Wa  must  also  combat  some  digressions  to 
Iba  right  in  tha  American  movsmsnt;  thsss 
dUrrmofH  mada  thair  appaarsnos  in  oonnae* 
tlon  with  tha  Third  Party,  ths  u  Polictta 
party  "  (Abridged  Report  of  Mntlnis  held 
at  Moaeow.  Juna  17  to  luly  1.  1M4,  p  16.) 

I.  Tha  Thwla  of  Elnovlav  praMnud  to  • 
pltnary  Maaton  of  tha  liaeuttvt  Oommlttaa 
of  Iba  Oommunlst  Intarnailonal  In  19U  oun« 
lalaad  a  taction  dealing  with  tha  Workari 
Party  of  ABMtloa  and  pointed  out  that  11 
was  naMMMT  "to  fuss  th*  nailonal  aaotlont 
of  th*  party  Into  a  real  united  party."  (Tha 
Party  Orgsnl-atlon  Bubll»h*d  by  ths  Work- 
art  (Oommunlit)  Party  of  America,  ch,  XX.) 

0.  speaking  at  tht  Blxth  Congrtaa  of  tha 
Comintern  on  July  19.  1988.  Bukharln  out- 
llnad  the  duties  of  the  American  Communlat 
Party,  aa  foUowi: 

"IvenU  like  the  United  Itattt  Incunlon  In 
NIoursRua  have  nut  been  lufflclsntly  counter- 
acted, partloxilarly  by  ths  Amarloan  Party." 

7.  Joseph  Bialln  prasentad  a  ttatamtnt  ba- 
fon  the  Presidium  of  the  Bxecutlve  Commit- 
tee of  the  OommunUt  Xntsmstlonsl  un  May 
14,  1030  which  prtatntad  in  dtttll  tht  tasks 
of  tht  American  Party,  including  The  Inter. 
national  Had  Day  Campaign.  Tht  Trada 
Union  Unity  Convtntlon  to  be  held  In  Cltva- 
land   on   Augutt   81,   Tht   Oastonla   Oam- 

gnlgn.  Work  Among  tht  Mlntn.  Tha 
eveloping  Activities  of  tht  All-Amtrlca 
Antl-Imperlalist  Lssgus,  and  tbs  "liquida- 
tion or  all  factions  •  •  •  In  ths  Oom- 
munlit Party  of  America."  His  proposals  on 
May  6  1029  before  tht  American  Commission 
of  the  Communist  International  called  for 
".An  Open  Letter  •  •  •  In  the  name  of 
the  BCCI  (Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International)  to  the  memben  of  ths 
Communist  Party  of  America",  demanding 
that  "Ths  Secretarlst  of  the  CEC  (Central 
Ixecutlve  Committee)  of  the  American  Party 
be  altered,  end  the  "recair*  of  Jay  Lovestone, 
then  secnury  of  the  American  party.  (Orig- 
inal documenU  presented  by  Jay  Love^ton* 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  vol.  XI.  pp.  7112  to  7124.) 

George  Dlmltrov  was  similarly  explicit  In 
his  instructions  to  the  American  party  at 
the  Seventh  Congress  in  1935.  when  he  called 
for  ths  creation  of  a  "mass  people's  front 
In  America  •  •  •  In  opposition  to  the 
parties  of  the  trusU  and  the  banks,  and  Uke- 
wls*  to  growing  fascisms.  •  •  •  Our 
comradee  In  the  United  States  acted  rightly 
In  taking  the  Initiative  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  party."  (Abridged  Stenographic  Re- 
port of  the  vn  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International,  p.  151.) 

Parallel  polieiea 
Prom  about  1935  leaHera  of  the  Russian 
Oommunlst  Party  have  refrained  from  issu- 
ing open  Instructions  to  the  American  Com- 
munist Party.  A  number  of  simulUneous 
historical  fscton  offer  an  explanation  of  this 
new  proceditfe.  First  Is  the  growing  threat 
of  Fascist  Germany  and  Stalin's  desire  to 
pUcate  public  opinion  in  the  democracies. 
Second  is  the  probable  use  of  instructions 
by  short  wave  and  cable.  Third  Is  the  fact 
that  pronoimcements  by  leading  spokesmen 
of  the  international  Communist  movement 
In  such  Internationally  clrctilatod  Commu- 
nist publications  as  International  Press  Cor- 
rsapondence.  World  News  and  Views,  CJom- 
munlst  International,  War  and  the  Working 
Claaa.  New  Times,  as  well  aa  the  ofllclal  Soviet 
press,  served  in  the  natun  of  Instructions 
to  a  thoroughly  disciplined  world  party. 
Indlsputabls  svldence  of  Russian  direction 


of  th*  Intamatlonal  Communltt  movtmant, 
including  that  of  tht  United  Btatet,  lies  la 
ths  v.iswsrvlng  parallelUm  of  policy  between 
th*  OommunUt  Party  of  th*  Soviet  Union 
and  ha  party  In  tha  Unltad  Sutat.  both 
bafon  and  afttr  1988. 

1,  Afalnat  tha  Laagua  of  Nations:  (a)  In 
Dtctmotr  1037.  at  tht  Flftttnth  Congrtts  of 
ths  Communltt  Party  of  tht  Bovitt  Union, 
•talln  tpokt  against  tht  Ltagut  of  Nations 
and  charged  that  all  tht  talk  about  It  "only 
rttultad  In  fooling  tht  maasaa.  In  naw  out- 
burata  of  armamtnt,  and  in  traah  axaotrba- 
tlon  of  Impaadlng  eonflleU."  Ruiala  wm 
not  in  tht  Ltagut. 

(b)  WIUlRm  E,  Potttr,  praaant  Itadtr  of 
Iba  Oommuniat  Party,  Unltad  Itataa  of 
.\marlaa,  volotd  a  almllar  opinion  m  hla  book, 
Toward  lovltt  Amtrlca  (1018).  whan  ba 
daelartd: 

"Tht  Ltagut  of  Nations  la  not  a  paaea- 
atrlvlni  inititutlon  *  •  *  it  la  a  group- 
ing of  imptrlallat  bahdlta  InUnt  only  upon 
their  own  schemes  of  mass  txploltatlon  aad 
war  making"  (p.  42). 

8,  For  tht  Ltagua  of  Nations:  (a)  In  an 
Inurvltw  with  Waiur  IXironty  publlahad  la 
tht  Ntw  Tork  Timet  of  Daeambar  88,  1088, 
Btaltn  dtclarad  that  "it  la  not  Impoaatbla 
that  wt  ahould  aupport  tht  Ltagut  of  Ha- 
tlona  In  aplta  of  Its  ooloisul  deftou."  Rut- 
ala  Jolntd  tht  Ltagut  In  Septtmbar  1034. 

(b)  Tha  raaolutlon  of  tht  etntral  oommlt- 
tea  of  tht  Communlat  Party,  Unltad  Stataa 
uf  Amtrlca,  publlshsd  In  ths  Daily  Worksr  of 
July  8,  IC87.  ttattd  that  "It  U  ntcttsary  to 
txplRln  that  tht  preaent  League  U  not  qulta 
tht  tarns  aa  It  waa  aomt  ytaia  ago,  that  tht 
prttant  Ltagu*  can  and  muat  ba  uaad  tor  tha 
causa  of  peace  and  democracy." 

Tht  Novtmber  1034  issut  of  tha  Oom- 
munlst offlclid  monthly  organ  of  ths  CPU8A 
said: 

"Ths  outstanding  tvtnt  in  the  pnssnt  In- 
ternational situation  U  the  entry  of  tha 
U.  8.  8.  R.  into  the  League  of  Nations"  (p. 
1050). 

3.  For  coUectm  security:  (a)  Maxim  Ut- 
vlnov,  npresentlng  the  Soviet  Union  befon 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  meet- 
ing in  London  on  Msrch  17.  1936,  urged  "tha 
collective  organlxatlon  of  security"  against 
the  Fascist  aggressor  nations. 

(b)  The  central  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  United  States  of  America.  In 
Its  resolution  published  in  the  DaUy  Worker 
of  July  3.  1937.  called  for  "the  creation  of  a 
united  front  of  democratic  states  against  tha 
Fascist  aggressors." 

4.  For  the  Soviet-German  j>act.  against 
Imperialist  war:  (a)  The  Soviet-German 
nonaggresslon  pact  was  signed  by  Joseph 
Stalin  on  August  23.  1939.  V.  M.  Molotov, 
Soviet  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, terms  World  War  II  "the  new  foreign 
adventures  of  the  Imperlftllst  powers." 
(Daily  Worker.  November  7.  1939.) 

(b)  On  August  26.  1939,  Earl  Browder, 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America,  broadcasting  over 
the  NBC  network,  declared  that  "The 
Soviet-German  agreement  is  thus  the  best 
current  example  of  the  way  to  peace." 
Browder  called  the  war  "a  family  quarrel  of 
rival  Imoerlalisms."  (Dally  Worker,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1939.) 

5.  Support  of  the  war  against  the  Fasctet 
powers:  (a)  Germany  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union  on  June  21,  1941.  On  July  8,  Joseph 
Stalin  broadcast  an  appeal  in  which  he  said: 

"In  this  war  of  liberation  we  shall  not  be 
alone.  In  this  great  war  »-e  shall  have  true 
allies  In  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America." 

(b)  The  official  statement  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.  S.  A.,  issued  on  June  22.  1941, 
demanded  that  the  American  people: 

"Support  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  Its  fight  against 
Nasi  war."    (OommunUt.  July  1941.  p.  679.) 

6  In  defense  of  American  capitalism:  (a) 
On  November  6.  X941.  following  BlUar's  at- 


tack oa  tha  loylat  Unloa,  Joatpb  Btalta  do> 
clarad: 

"But  in  Bngland  and  tht  U.  I.  A.  than  ara 
altmtntary  dtmocratlo  Ubtrtlas,  than  ara 
tradt-uniont  *  *  *.  thtn  an  labor 
partltt,  thtr*  U  a  parlUmant,  wh*r*as  tha 
Hltlar  raglma  abotlahad  all  th*s*  instltuttoBi 
In  Germany  •  •  •.  It  U  tnou^h  to  com- 
part thttt  two  ttrlta  of  facta  to  undsraund 
•  •  •  tht  full  falaaaaaa  of  tba  Oaroua* 
Pascut  ohattar  about  aa  Angto-AiariciB 
plutocratic  raglma." 

(b)  In  a  apatoh  dtllvarad  at  Brldiapert, 
Oonn..  larl  Browdar  want  avan  furthtr  in 
hU  aupport  of  capitaiUm  whan  ba  aald: 

"Wt  must  be  prtpartd  to  glva  tba  band  of 
eooparatlon  and  ftllowahlp  to  tttryoat  who 
ftghu  for  tht  rtaliaallon  of  thU  ooalltloa. 
If  J.  P.  Morgan  tupMrta  thla  eoalltion  and 
goat  down  tba  Una  for  it,  I  aa  a  Oommunui 
am  prtparad  to  elMp  hU  hand  on  thai  aad 
join  with  him  to  raallaa  It."  (OommunUI, 
Jaiiupry  1944,  p.  8.) 

7,  Attnck  on  American  capitalism:  (a) 
With  tht  tnd  of  tht  war  tht  SoTUt  praaa 
hai  shown  tvldtnot  of  hoatlllty  toward 
Anarican  oapiuilam.  of  which  tba  foUowlnf 
ara  typical: 

Tha  imptndlnt  dangar  of  Biaat  unamploy- 
mant  U  Indloatlvt  of  tht  profound  oontra- 
dlctlons  that  an  inhtnnt  la  Amtrlca't  too- 
nomlot."  (M.  RublnatolB.  Ntw  Tlmtt,  July 
1. 1048,  p.  10.)  _  ^ 

"A  cholot  haa  to  ba  mada.  Bithar  wltb 
tht  truaU  and  larga  banks,  which  an  in  tha 
handa  of  tnltora,  or  with  tha  paoplt."  (Andn 
Marty,  Bacntary  of  tha  Oantral  Commltiaa 
of  tha  OommunUt  Party  of  Pranoa,  Trud. 
July  8,  1048.) 

(b)  Tb*  draft  raaolutloa  of  th*  National 
Board  of  the  OommunUt  Political  Aaaoela- 
tlon  presented  to  lu  convention  on  July  0»- 
88,  1045.  waa  similarly  hoatllt  to  American 
capital: 

"American  capital  tupportad  th*  war 
against  Nnai  Germany,  not  beoaus*  of  hatrad 
of  fascism  or  a  desU*  to  llberste  suflerlng 
Europe  from  the  heel  of  Naal  despotism,  but 
because  It  recognized  In  Hitler  Germany  a 
dangerous  ImpwlalUt  rival  •  •  ••  Thsy 
are  trying  to  organlae  a  new  cordon  sanlUUr* 
against  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  On  th* 
home  front  the  big  trusts  and  monopollsa 
are  blocking  the  development  of  a  sstlsfac- 
tory  program  to  meet  the  human  needs  of 
reconversion  with  lU  accompanying  economic 
dislocations  and  severe  unemployment." 
(PoUtlcal  Affaln.  July  1948,  pp.  670.  680,  881.) 

8  Causes  of  Soviet  victory:  (a)  The  Moa- 
.  cdw  Bolshevik  of  July  4,  1946,  stated  that  an 
Important  immediate  task  of  propagandUt* 
and  agitators  U  to  explain  f\iUy  and  clearly 
the  causes  of  the  Soviet  Union's  victory. 
Prc^agandUts  and  aglUtors  must  show  th* 
causes  of  victory  are  the  strength  of  the 
socialist  system,  the  might  of  the  R«d  Army, 
and  the  leadership  In  mlllUry  and  sUta 
affaln  of  GenerallEsimo  Stalin. 

(b)  Rot>ert  Thompson,  member  of  th* 
secretariat  of  the  Communist  Party  of  th* 
United  States,  has  written  an  article  entitled 
"The  Red  Army's  Contributions  to  Victory," 
in  Political  Affaln.  of  June  1948.  In  which  ha 
says  in  part: 

"The  Soviet  high  command,  guided  by  th* 
military  and  political  genius  of  Manhal 
Stalin,  opposed  the  strategy  snd  tactics  of 

Hitler's  total  war  and  blitzkrieg  with  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  a  people's  war  tMCked 
by  the  unique  economic,  military,  moral,  and 
political  resourcta  of  the  socialist  country" 

(p.  488). 

9.  The  following  articles  an  reprinted  la 
Political  Affairs,  official  American  Communist 
monthly  organ,  from  the  War  and  the  Work- 
ing Class,  which  U  now  known  as  New  Time*, 
a  semimonthly  magadne  published  in  Mos- 
cow. lU  purpose  U  obviously  to  guide  tha 
policy  of  OommunUt  parties  throughout 
tha  vorUL    Tht  raprlntliig  of  thaaa  artldaa 
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world  Communist  policy.  ar>d  thus  makes  for 
incrcaaad  concentration  of  control  in  thair 
bands. 

Having  had  no  prerlotis  experience  with  a 
centralized  world  party  of  this  new  typa, 
Americana  And  it  difficult  to  grasp  its  essen- 
tial eteraetar.  We  are  pione  to  Judge  tha 
Communist  Party  In  terms  of  other  American 
political  parties  which  are  bound  by  no  intpr- 
natlonal  tiea  but  are  inherently  devoted  to 
this  country.  wh!ch  are  locse  In  their  disci- 
pline and  tolerate  wide  differences  of  opinion. 
partiaa  vbicb  aartc  aa  vehicles  for  the  asptra- 
tlona  and  Hn^^V*^  of  multifarloua  Amei'can 
groups  and  are  wboUy  indigenoua.  While 
put>licly  cxkoouraglng  tbe  Illusion  that  their 
party  anaw«a  this  description,  the  Com:-  <i- 
nlsts  are  fully  aware  of  the  falsity  of  tli'a 
belief,  ^peaking  at  the  thirteeuOi  plenum 
of  tba  asccutive  mmmiltt*^  of  the  Comin'f"  n 
In  Dcceaabar  193S.  Oatfp  Platnltsky.  vet  m 
Iraflrr  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  aud 
head  of  tl^e  organisation  department  of  the 
Communist  International,  declared  that — 

"The  Cooununist  Interna tionfd  is  united 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Comintern 
into  a  aingle.  world,  centralized  party." 

This  coDcepuon  waa  fully  accepted  by 
American  Ccmmunlsta.  Earl  Browder  baa 
referred  to  the  Communist  Party  of  tha 
United  SUtaa  aa  "a  party  of  an  entirely  new  1 
type,  navar  baiora  aaan  in  Amwica.  a  partf  1 
of  the  type  first  created  by  Lenin  in  the  Bna 
Stan  Bolabavlk  Party,  and  now  being  brought 
into  aziataBce  in  cvary  capitalist  ccunuy. 
under  tba  laadarship  of  tbe  world  party  of 
oommunissn.  tbe  Communist  Internat.kOnaL'* 
(Modem  Thinker.  March  19S4.> 

The  basis  of  tba  organization  cf  the  Inter- 
naikuial  OaHaaanlat  movement  as  a  world 
Ccmmunlst  Party  waa  anvlaaged  at  tbe  wona ; 
d  its  foundation  as  uaciaiHated  by  "ccndi- 
tlons  of  acute  civil  warfare."  vrhlch  called  for 
tba  htghfst  dcgiee  oi  coatralizauon  urder  thm  I 
aagis  of  the  exscutive  committee  of  the  Cuu>«  ' 
I  latanational.  Tbe  sobcrdinatioii  cf 
— tlntal  Communist  Parties  to 
tba  OHittal  control  of  Moaeoar  waa  Justified  in 
tba  program  of  the  Communiai  IntamaUoual 
on  tbe  grooDd  that  such  parties  must  sub- 
ordinate "the  tonporary,  partial,  group,  and 
nat  onal  tnteroau  of  the  prolet^arlat  to  Ita 
lasting,  gaaval.  internatioua]  intereata."  In 
tba  taal  analjais.  the  interpueiaiion  of  «  r  t 
oonalttwtaa  tha  "lasting,  gaxkeral.  Intexna- 
tkaal  tbtacaaU"  of  tba  praietarut  was  icii  to 
tba  Fmil—  rtnaslnatart  aiacuuve  coouniitaa 
of  tha  CooaaninlBt  Intamationai  in  Moscow. 
Aa  tha  "only  fatherland  of  tha  internat<^  .U 
proletariat,  tha  principal  bulwark  of  ita 
aibiafaiinulB  and  tba  moat  in^iortant  factor 
for  its  tntereational  eaaanclpation."  it  follow* 
tbat  tbe  IntataaU  of  tba  Soalat  Union  r  u  t 
ba  paramount  ever  all  oibar  InVare&ta, 
whether  tbey  be  thoaa  of  the  workers  in  a 
particular  industry  or  the  intaresta  of  a 
lotion  aa  a  whole. 

Vroaa  ISM  to  apiwtsimataly  :83&.  the  Com- 
muaiat  lntan>aHiaial  baa  rapaaiadly  pub- 
lished detaUad  atatutas  governing  lU  cfflM- 
atad  parties^  Tbe  diaeoatinuanca  ot  the  pub- 
Ijcauon  of  tbaaa  atattitaa  coincidea  wixix  toa 
ibf  tba  UM  Congresa  o.  tba  Coiri-.i. 
of  its  Trojan  Horse"  policy  when  Um  i 
Soaiat  Union  began  to  aeak  the  support  of 
tba  dsanoaiaclsB  gainst  tba  rising  tiireat  at 
Ifasl  aggtaarton.  when  the  Communists  bernn 
to  mialalBB  and  deny  their  rcvointio:..\ry 
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tematlonal)  tmtil  the  party's  alleged  disaflli- 
atlon  from  the  Communist  International  on 
November  16.  1940.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered tbat  after  assuming  the  name  of  the 
Communist  Political  Association  on  May  20- 
23.  1944..  for  strategic  reasons,  tbe  party  re- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  on  July  26-28.  1945.  aa 
prescribed  by  the  original  statutes.  The  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  this  name  emphasizes  tbe 
subordination  of  all  Communist  Parties  to 
their  recognized  Ccmmiinist  center  in  Mos- 
cow. This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
but  one  Communist  Party  is  officially  recog- 
nized in  any  given  country,  a  situation  which 
still  prevails  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Comintern. 

The  Communist  International  has  formu- 
lated model  statutes  ( MustersUtut )  for  all 
Communist  Parties  which  have  been  impoised 
upon  these  parties  oftentimes  despite  con- 
siderable internal  resistance.  In  the  report 
of  the  organization  department  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  CommunUt  In- 
ternational between  the  fifth  and  sixth  world 
congresses,  progress  along  this  line  is  noted 
as  follows: 

"Beginning  in  the  second  half  of  1925.  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  international  organ- 
izing conference,  the  revision  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Communist  parties  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  model  statutes  was 
taken  in  hand  under  the  gtiidance  of  the 
organizing  deoartment." 

In  1935  the  Workers  Library  Publishers 
published  a  Manual  on  Organization  for 
Communist  party  members,  by  J.  Peters, 
which  is  prefaced  by  the  following  Intro- 
ductory note  by  Jack  Stachel,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  the  party: 

"Much  of  the  material  was  of  late  avail- 
able, as  for  example,  the  famous  and 
thorcughgoing  resolutions  and  decisions  on 
the  question  of  organization  adopted  by  the 
second  organisational  concerence  of  the 
Comm\mlst  international." 

In  1925  a  dUectlve  from  the  Commtmist 
International  brought  about  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Workers  Party  of  America  on  a 
shop  nuclei  basis.  This  form  of  organiza- 
tion, which  the  Comintern  constitution  has 
called  the  basic  tmlt  of  the  Communist 
Party  organization  (par.  4)  which  had  been 
abandoned  for  some  time  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  revived  at  the  convention 
in  July  1945. 

The  statutes  also  provide  for  strict  super- 
vision of  the  American  party's  program. 
Point  15  of  the  Conditions  of  Admission  to 
the  Communist  International  provide  that — 
"the  program  of  each  party  belonging  to  the 
Communist  International  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  next  congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist International  or  its  executive  com- 
mittee." 

The  coristltution  of  the  Commimlst  In- 
ternational has  even  prescribed  the  exact 
form  of  membership  requirement  for  lU 
affiliated  parties,  namely: 

'Membership  in  the  Communist  Party  and 
In  the  Communist  International  is  open  to 
all  those  who  accept  the  program  and  rules 
of  tbe  respective  Communist  Party  and  of 
the  CommunUt  International,  who  Join  one 
of  the  basic  units  of  the  party,  actively  work 
in  It.  abide  by  all  the  decisions  of  the  party 
and  of  the  Communist  International,  and 
regularly  pay  party  dues." 

Article  3.  section  1  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Workers  (Communist)  Party,  dealing 
with  membership,  which  Is  typical,  rq>eat8 
this  formula  almost  word  for  word: 

"Every  person  who  accepts  the  program 
and  statutes  of  the  Communist  International 
and  of  the  Workers  (CommunUt)  Party,  who 
becomes  a  member  of  a  basic  suborgantza- 
tion  of  the  party,  who  U  active  in  thU  organ- 
ization, who  subordinates  himself  to  all 
the  decisions  of  the  comintern  and  of  the 
party,  and  regularly  pays  hU  membership 
dues  may  be  a  member  of  the  party." 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  each  indi- 
vidual member  must  subordinate  himself  to 
the  decUlona  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, whose  constitution  provides  that  such 
dscUions  "must  be  unreservedly  carried  out 
even  if  a  part  of  the  party  membership  or 
of  the  local  party  organizations  are  In  dis- 
agreement with  it"  (par.  5).  The  executive 
committee  of  tbe  Comintern  is  in  fact  em- 
powered' to  annul  or  amend  dectelons  of 
party  congresses  and  of  central  committees 
of  parties  and  also  to  make  decUlons  which 
are  obligatory  for  them"  (pars.  13  and  14). 

Recent   developments   in   tbe   Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  in  1945.  2  years 
after  the  announced  dissolution  of  tbe  Com- 
intern, offer  a  striking  Illustration  of  the  en- 
forcement    of     these     provUions.    Jacques 
Duclos,  secretary  of  the  CommimUt  Party  of 
Prance,  and  a  member  of  executive  commit- 
tee  of   the   "defxinct"  CommunUt   Interna- 
tional, wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in  Lea 
Cahiers    du    Communlsme.    of    April     1945, 
official  theoretical  organ  of  the  CommunUt 
Pzxty  of  France,  in  which  he  attacked  Earl 
Browder.  then  president  of  the  CommunUt 
Political  AssccUtlon,  for   revUion  of  Marx- 
Um.    for    promu'.gating    "the    concept    of    a 
long-term  class  peace."  and  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  approved  at  a  con- 
vention held  in  New  York  City  on  May  20^23. 
1944.    It  should  be  noted  at  thU  point  that 
the  Comintern  constitution  provides  that  all 
relations  between  its  various  national  sec- 
tions are  subject  to  the  contrc4  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional    (pars.    31,    32).    They    cannot    deal 
with  each  other  as  free,  autonomous  parties. 
It  U  Eignlflcant  also  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  France  officially  endorsed  Browder's 
policy   in   its  official  organ-ln-exUe.   France 
Nouvelle  of  May   1944.  indicating  that  thU 
position    had   received   official   international 
approval  at  the  time.     It  U  therefore  difficult 
to    avoid    the   conclusion    that    Duclos    was 
selected  as  a  convenient  mouthpiece  of  the 
submerged  executive  conunlttee  of  the  Com- 
munUt International  exercUing  its  right  to 
annul   or    amend    decisions   of    party   con- 
gresses." 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  in 
No.  18  of  the  original  21  points  or  condi- 
tions of  admission  to  the  Conrnivmlst  In- 
ternational, it  U  provided  that  "all  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  the  presc  of  every  party  are 
bound   to  publish   all   the   most   Important 
documents  of   the   executive  committee   of 
the  Communist  International."    True  to  thU 
practice,  by  means  of  which  the  Comintern 
can   go   over   the   heads   of   national   party 
leaders,  the  Worker  of  May  27,  1945,  section 
3.  pages  1  and  3.  carried  a  full  translation 
of  the  Duclos  letter  severely  criticizing  the 
CommunUt    Political    Association    and    its 
president.      In    accepting    these    strictures, 
Browder  expressed  hU  welcome  of  the  Ini- 
tiative of  Jacques  Duclos  in  utilizing  this 
channel  of  international  discussion.    A  res- 
olution    approving     Duclos'     position     was 
adopted    by    the    emergency    national    con- 
vention held  on  July  26  to  28.   1945.  with 
Browder's  single  opposition  vote.     He  later 
pledged  hU  full  support  of  tbe  resolution. 

An  exact  parallel  te  to  be  found  In  the 
address  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
CommunUt  International  to  all  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
attacking  Jay  Lovestone.  then  e.^ecutlve  sec- 
retary of  the  CPUSA.  for  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  crUU  of  capitalism,  and  the  "ne- 
cessity of  accentuating  the  struggle  against 
reformism,"  and  removing  him  "from  work 
in  the  American  ConununUt  Party"  (Daily 
worker.  May  20.  1929,  p.  3).  A  few  days 
later  hU  expuUlon  waa  announced  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Comintern  and 
the  central  executive  committee  of  the 
American  party,  thU  being  but  one  of  nu- 
merous ejnuUions  of  leaders  of  national 
parties  by  tha  ezecutlva  conunlttee  of  tha 


Comintern  In  line  with  section  m.  para- 
graph 15.  of  its  constituticm.  providing  that 
"the  ECCI  has  the  right  to  expel  from 
the  CommunUt  International.  enUre  sec- 
tions, groups,  and  individual  members  who 
violate  the  program  and  constitution  of  tha 
Communist  International  or  the  decisions  of 
the  world  congress  or  of  the  BCCI." 

The  extent  of  Moscow  control  of  the  Amer- 
ican CommunUt  Party  U  indicated  by  tha 
f£Ct  that  conventions  "can  be  convened  only 
with  the  cons-nt  of  the  ECCI."  (Con- 
stitution of  the  Communist  International, 
par.  34.)  Illtistratlng  thU  procedure  the 
Dally  Worker  of  October  16.  1934.  announced 
among  the  decUlons  of  Workers"  Party  cen- 
tral executive  committee  that  "the  CEC 
authorized  a  request  to  the  Communist  In- 
ternational for  permission  to  hold  an  annual 
convention  of  tbe  Woikers'  Party  some  time 
during  the  month  of  January."  It  should  be 
noted  at  thU  point  that  it  required  a  lettN 
from  Jacques  Duclos.  membsr  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Comintern,  to  pro- 
voke an  emergency  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  on  July  26-28.  1945. 

The  constitution  of  the  Comintern  has 
provided  a  ntimber  of  safeguards  to  Instire 
its  complete  control  over  affiliated  parties. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International  U  empowered  to  send  its  own 
representatives  to  member  parties  who  speak 
in  its  name. 

"Such    representatives    receive    their    In- 
structions from  the  ECCI  or  from  its  presi- 
dlimi,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  their 
activities.    Representatives  of  the  ECCI  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  meetings  of  the 
central  party  bodies  as  well  as  the  local  or- 
ganizations of  the  sections  to  which  they  are 
sent     •     •     •.    They    may     •     •     •     speak 
In  opposition  to  the  central  committee  of  the 
given  section,  at  congresses,  and  conferences 
of  that  section,  if  the  line  of  the  central 
committee  in  question  diverges  from  the  In- 
structions of  the  ECCI.    RepresentaUves  of 
the  ECCI  are  especially  obliged  to  supervisa 
the  carrying  out  of  tbe  decUlons  of  the  world 
congresses  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  CommimUt  International"  (par.  22). 
Communist   International   representative* 
The  application  of  thU  decUion  is  demon- 
strated by  a  significant  list  of  Comintern 
representatives  who  have  operated  In  this 
cotmtry  imder  faUe  passporta  and  various 
aliases.       Although     these     representatives 
varied  in  nationality,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  all  represented   the  Commtmist 
world  party  centered  in  Moscow. 

G.  Valetski  (Valetsky),  a  Pole,  who  at- 
tended the  secret  convention  at  Brldgman. 
Mich.,  on  August  17-21,  1922.  member  of  tha 
Russian  CommunUt  Party. 

Josef  Pogany.  alias  John  Schwartz,  alias 
John  Pepper,  alias  John  Swift,  former  com- 
mander In  the  Hungarian  Red  Army  in  1919. 
exile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  attended  the  secret 
convention  at  Bridgman.  Mich.,  on  Augtut 
17-21,  1922.  elected  a  member  of  the  Central 
executive  committee  of  the  Workers  Party 
of  America  at  its  convention  on  December 
23,  1923.  to  January  1.  1924.  disciplined  and 
recalled  by  the  Comintern  in  July  1929. 

BorU  Relnstein.  a  former  member  of  the 
American  Socialist  Labor  Party,  by  whom  be 
was  repudiated,  present  at  the  first  congraaa 
of  the  CommunUt  International  and  the  aa- 
cret  convention  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of 
America    at    Bridgman,    Mich.,   on    Atigust 

17-21,  1922. 

S  Gussev,  alias  P.  Green,  also  known  aa 
Drabkin,  chairman  of  the  Parity  Commission 
of  the  Workers  Party  Convention  on  Auguat 
21-30.  1925:  general  in  the  Bed  Army;  man- 
ber  of  the  Control  Commission  of  the  Russian 
CommunUt  Party. 

Y.  Sirola.  alias  MlUer,  represenUtlve  to  tba 
United  States  m  1926-27;  former  chairman 
of  the  FinnUh  Commtmist  Party,  and  one  of 
the  loimders  of  the  CommunUt  Xntema- 
tlonaL 
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biso  known  m  Maurlo  Aipl.  alias 
attended  the  tenth  convention 
Party.  U.  &  A.,  in  May  1938 
at  ns  eommtSBlon  on  otganias- 
UBd  literature  and  chairman  of 


Oonm  unlst 


its  commission  on  national  grotips.  writer       U 
for  the  Coinmunist:  orlglnaUy  from  Trieste 
from  where  he  went  to  Russia:  active  In  the 
United  States  for  about  10  years. 

William  Rust.  Young  Communist  Inter- 
national representative  to  the  Young  Com- 
munist Leag\ie  of  the  United  States  in  1937 
approximately:  member  of  the  British  Com- 
munist Party  and  Young  Communist  League. 

Willi  Muenienberg.  visited  the  United 
States  In  1934:  former  Communist  deputy  to 
the  Reichstag  In  1933:  international  head  of 
the  Workers  International  Relief,  a  Com- 
munist relief  organization. 

Louis  Glbartl.  also  known  as  Dobos.  In  the 
United  States  intermittently  after  1934  as 
representative  of  the  Workers  International 
Rdlef :  an  ex-offlcer  in  the  Red  Army  of  Hun- 
gary under  Bela  Kun. 

Raisaa  Irene  Browder.  wife  of  Karl  Browder. 
collaborator  in  writing  hia  standard  Com- 
munist works  for  at  least  15  years:  delegate 
to  the  tenth  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.  S.  A.,  May  27-31.  1938:  IdentlQed  as 
an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  Service 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  (vol.  XI.  p.  7038). 

Raymond  Guyot.  leader  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist Intematlcnal  delegation  at  the  World 
Youth  Congress  at  Vassar.  1938.  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Communiat  Interna- 
tional, and  member  of  the  political  bureau 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  France. 

Beports  to  the  CommunUt  International 
According  to  the  OuMttng  Rules  for  the 
Construction  and  Oi jtSBlMrtlon  cf  Commu- 
nUt Parties  adopted  by  t>ie  Third  Congress 
of  the  Comonmlst  International  In  1931.  "The 
party  must  hand  In  Its  quarterly  report  to 
the  leading  body  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national." as  well  as  the  minutes  of  its  cen- 
tral committee  (constitution,  par.  39).     In 
addition.  "Special  reports  must  be  made  on 
the  work  of  special  committees  of  the  party" 
(Guiding  Rules,  pars.   17.   18).     The  extent 
and  detail  of  these  reports  is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  items  Included  In  a  report  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
Intemattonal  between  the  Plftb  and  Sixth 
World  Ooagrsssm.  published  in  July   1938: 
General  eootiomlc  and  pollucal  situation  in 
the   United  States,   inner   situation   in   the 
(CommunlHt     Party),     campai    • 
■t  the  war  danger.  "Hands  off  Chin  . 
campaign  against  American  intervention  in 
Nicain^ua  "in  which  for  the  first  time  in 
Ammieafn   labor   history   the   marines   were 
appealed  to  on  the  necessity  to  fight  against 
their   own    government."   work   of   the   Ail- 
American  Anti-Imperialist  Leafrue.  the  Labor 
Party  movement,   the  Sacco-Vanzettl  cam- 
paign, the  campaign  for  the  protecUon  of 
the   foreign    born,   the   work   of   the    Antl- 
Pasclst  Alliance  of  North  America,  the  Un- 
employed Councils,  the  Trade  Union  Educa- 
tional League,  the  anthracite-coal  strike,  the 
Pnssale  textile  Mxi'ie,  the  furriers'  strike,  the 
doskmakws'    suike.    the    bltiiminous-coal 
strike,  the  Colorado  miners'  strike,  the  Haver- 
hill shoe  workers'  strike,  party  schools,  the 
party  preas.  work  in  the  cooperatives,  work 
among  the  farmers,  the  International  Labor 
IDefense,   the   Workers   Intsmstlaaal   Relief. 
the  Workers'  Sports  Federation,  the  Ameri- 
can  Negro   Labor   Congress.   anti-American 
agitation  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Hawaii. 
work   amox^    women,   the   Young   Workers' 
League,  niunber  of  members  and  units  at 
the  Workers  (Communist)   Party.     No  con- 
gressional committee  in  the  United  States 
was  ever  able  to  secure  so  detailed  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  ths  Amsrtcan  Commu- 
nists. 

As  late  as  April  1945  Jaoquee  Dudoe.  mem- 
ber at  the  Ksseutlvs  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  pubUsbsd  In  ths 
Cahiera  Du  CoBomtmisme,  thsorstleal  organ 
at  the  Communist  Party  of  Prance,  the  fol- 
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and  the  relnforoement  of  the  union  of  ths 
workers  of  the  world,  the  Communist  Inter- 
national." 


VI.  TBS  aitaaicaM  sacnoM  or 

OOMMtmiST  PASTT 


THX  WOBLB 


The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
has  functioned  at  all  times  and  throughout 
all  Its  forms  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Mos- 
cow-controlled world-wide  Communist  ap- 
paratus, submitting  unreservedly  to  its  deci- 
sions, placing  its  resources  and  individual 
members  at  the  full  disposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  or  the  Comintern  for  assign- 
ment to  duty  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  and 
receiving  in  return  certain  q>ecial,  branch- 
office  privileges. 

American  Communist  literature  abounds 
in  declarations  of  complete  subservience  to 
the  Communist  International  and  its  deci- 
sions, from  which  a  few  examples  are  cited. 
In  1929  the  Comintern  forwarded  an  address 
to  the  United  States  calling  for  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  American  party 
elected  at  a  convention  held  in  March  1929. 
The  Daily  Worker  of  June  1, 1939.  page  1.  has 
described  the  reaction  to  this  document: 

"The  address  of  the  Comintern  to  the 
American  party  members  was  received  14 
days  ago.  The  political  committee  immedi- 
ately, by  unanimotis  vote,  accepted,  endorsed, 
and  pledged  to  carry  It  Into  effect  and  fight 
against  any  oppoeltlon  to  it.  open  or  con- 
cealed. The  address  was  published  in  the 
Dally  Worker  of  May  30.  the  first  issue  after 
receipt  of  the  document.  •  •  •  By  nutU 
and  telegraph  a  constant  stream  of  messages 
has  potired  into  the  party  office,  from  dis- 
trict organizers,  district  bureaus,  language 
bureaus,  and  newspaper  staffs,  and  from 
leading  workers,  all  accepting,  endorsing,  and 
pledging  to  struggle  for  the  line  of  the  ad- 
dress and  against  all  opposition  to  it." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Milestones  of 
Comintern  Leadership."  by  Alex  Blttelman, 
now  a  member  of  the  national  board  of  the 
Community  Party,  United  States  of  America, 
we  find  the  following  acknowledgment  by  an 
official  representative  of  that  party,  of  the 
role  played  by  the  Comintern  in  the  affairs 
of  the  American  party: 

"A  unified  and  single  Commimlst  Party 
was   materialized   in   the   United   States   in 
shorter  time,  less  painfully  and  wastefully, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  without  the 
advice    and    assistance    of    the    Comintern 
•     •     •     Once  more  the  American  Commu- 
nists consulted  with  the  Communist  Inter- 
national.   That  was  in  1931-22.    And  correct 
advice  came,  as  it  was  bound  to,  and  with  its 
help.  Workers'  Party  was  organized.     •     •     • 
What  was  it  that  proved  especially  helpful 
for  the  American  Commimlst  In  the  Comin- 
tern advice  on  legal  and  illegal  work?    It  was 
the  world  and  Rxisslan  experience  of  bolshe- 
vlsm.    •     •     •    It  was  the  Comintern  advice 
and  guidance  that  helped  American  Commu- 
nists to  turn  full  face  to  the  building  of  a 
left  wing  in  the  reformist  unions  beginning 
with  1920;  it  was  the  advice  of  the  Comintern 
that  helped  formulate  a  correct  solution  to 
one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  American 
proletariat— the  organization  of  the   unor- 
ganized into  trade-tmlons;  It  was  advice  of 
the  ComlnUrn  on  independent  leadership  of 
the  economic  struggles  by  the  revolutionary 
elemenu  that  helped  formulate  strike  poli- 
cies and  tactics.     •     •     •     Once  more  came 
the  outside  influence  of  the  Comintern:  and 
what  did  it  say?    It  said  that  the  struggle 
against  discrimination  and  for  Negro  righU 
Is  a  revolutionary  struggle  for  the  national 
liberation  of  the  Negroes,  that  we  must  fight 
for  complete  Negro  equality,  and  that  in  the 
Black  Belt  the  full  realization  of  this  demand 
requires  the  fight  for  the  national  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Negroes  including  the  right 
of  separation  from  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
organization  of  an  Independent  state.   •     •    • 
The   Comintern   undertook   to   prepare   the 


pndetarian  vanguard,  the  Communist  Party, 
and  through  it  the  whole  working  class  for 
effective  struggle  against  tmemployment." 
(Communist,  March  1934.) 

On  a  number  of  occasions.  Earl  Browder, 
as  the  executive  bead  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  has  expressed 
his  complete  acceptance  of  Comintern  deci- 
sions. At  its  eighth  convention  on  April 
3-8.  1934.  he  stated  In  his  official  report: 

"The  task  of  our  party  today,  the  tasks  of 
this  convention,  have  been  clearly  and  sys- 
tematically set  forth  in  the  documents  be- 
fore us  for  adoption,  especially  the  theses 
and  decisions  of  the  thirteenth  plentim  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International.  *  *  *  My  report  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  further  elaborating  these 
fundamental  directives  and  discussing  some 
of  our  central  problems  concretely  In  the 
light  of  these  directives."  (Communism  in 
the  United  States,  by  Earl  Browder.  p.  78.) 

Even  when  such  decisions  Involved  sever- 
est criticism,  Mr.  Browder 's  submission  to 
the  Comintern  was  never  in  doubt.  Criti- 
cized for  certain  errors  on  the  question  of 
America's  relation  toward  Japan,  he  declared 
in  his  report  to  the  sixteenth  plenum  of  the 
central  committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America,  on  January  28. 
1933: 

"With  regard  to  my  own  errors  in  this 
question,  I  must  admit  an  additional  weak- 
ness in  not  yet  having  written  the  extended 
article  on  this  whole  qxiestlon  that  was  sug- 
gested in  the  letter  of  the  Comintern." 
(Communists.  March  1933,  p.  387.) 

In  the  same  spirit  be  received  the  critical 
letter  of  Jacques  Dudoe,  which  served  to 
remove  Browder  from  the  leadership  of  the 
American  party,  with  the  statement  that — 

"We  can  only  welcome  the  initiative  of 
Jacques  Duclos."  (Worker.  May  27,  1945, 
sec.   3,   p.    1.) 

In  his  authoritative  Manual  on  Organi- 
zation, J.  Peters  has  laid  down  the  principle 
which  guides  the  American  party  In  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  Comintern,  as  follows: 

"We  do  not  question  the  political  correct- 
ness of  the  decisions,  resolutions,  etc.,  of  the 
executive  committee  of  CI"  (p.  27). 
American  delegates  to  Moscc<te 

Since  1917  there  has  been  an  endlees  pil- 
grimage of  American  Commimlsts  to  Moscow, 
including  delegates  to  Comintern  congresses 
and  plenums  of  the  ECCI  between  con- 
gresses, direct  representatives  of  tt.e  Ameri- 
can Communist  Parly,  workers  In  ssecial  de- 
partments, students,  information  speciallsu, 
trade-imlon  delegations,  tourists,  i-epresent- 
atives  of  Communlst-lront  organizations, 
couriers,  and  secret  agents.  For  the  most 
part  these  Individuals  traveled  under  aliases 
and  false  passports.  Thus,  Moscow  came  to 
be  known  in  inner  party  circles  as  Mecca. 
The  consplritorial  natxire  of  the  Communist 
movement  precludes  the  possibility  of  pre- 
senting anything  but  a  partial  list  of  these 
to  Indicate  the  pattern. 

The  following  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  movement  were  delegates  to 
the  various  congresses  of  the  Communist 
International  in  Moscow: 

First  Congress,  March  1-8,  1919:  John 
Reed;  Boris  Relnstein.  alias  Davidson:  8.  K. 
Rutgers. 

Second  Congress,  July  23-Augtttt  7,  1920: 
Louis  C.  Pralna  (Communist  Party  of  Ameri- 
ca): Alexander  Stockllteky  (Communist 
Party  of  America):  John  Reed  (Communist 
Labor  Party);  John  N.  Jorgls  (Communist 
Labor  Party):  Alexander  Bllan  (Communist 
Labor  Party) :  Edward  I.  Llndgren.  e.llas  Flynn 
(Communist  Party  of  America).  Member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International,  John  Reed. 

Third  Congress.  June  23-July  12,  1931: 
Robert  Minor,  alias  BaUester;  Mai  Bedacbt, 
alias  Marshall;  Bill  Haywood  for  the  Indus- 


trial Wooers  of  the  World;  Nicolas  Hour- 
wlch.  alias  Andrews:  Oscar  Tywerousky,  alias 
Baldwin:  Ella  Reeve  Bloor;  Jack  Crosby. 
Member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  International,  Baldwm'. 

Fourth  Congress.  November  7-December  S. 
1933:  L.  S.  Katterfeld,  alias  Carr;  Max  Be- 

dacht.  alias  Marshall:   ,  alias 

Pullman;  T.  R.  Svillivan;  Ame  Swabeck,  alias 
Lansing:   Otto  Huiswood,   alias  J.   Billings: 

Claude   McKay:    Kucher;    Alexander 

Trachtenberg  (Workers  Party  of  America); 
Max  Bedacht   (Workers  Party  of  America); 

,     alias     James     Cartwright 

(Woricers  Party  of  America) .  Member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational. Carr.  James  P.  Cannon.  Substi- 
tute. Charles  E.  Ruthenberg,  alias  Damon. 

Fifth  Congress.  June  17-July  8.  1994:  Wil- 
liam F.  Dunne:  Israel  Amter: Jackson; 

Joseph  Pogany.  alias  John  Pepper. 

Sixth  Congress.  July  3^-Sept.  1,  1938: 
Lovett  Fort-Whlteman:  WiUlam  W.  Weln- 
stone;  James  P.  Cannon:  James  W.  Ford; 
John  Pepper:  Otto  Hall,  alias  Jones:  Harry 
M.  Wleks:  Alex  Blttelman:  Benjamin  Gitlow; 
Earl  Browder.  alias  Dixon;  Samuel  Darey; 
Bertram  D.  Wolfe;  William  Z.  Foster;  Jay 
Lovestone;  Manuel  Gomez:  William  P. 
Dunne.  Member  of  the  executive  coounlt- 
tee  of  the  Commimlst  International — Wil- 
liam Z.  Poster.  Jsy  Lovestone  (expelled): 
candidates,  BenJamVi  Gitlow.  Otto  Huis- 
wood: later  Robert  Minor,  alias  Randolph. 
Gitlow  was  later  expelled. 

Seventh  Congress,  July  38-August  21,  1935: 
Earl  Browder,  William  Z.  Poster,  Gilbert 
Green,  James  W.  Ford,  Robert  Minor. 
Samuel  Darcy.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  International — 
WUliam  Z.  Foster.  Barl  Browder.  OUbert 
Green;  candidate,  James  W.  Ford. 

Testifying  under  oath  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Earl 
Browder  enumerated  his  trips  to  Moscow  ss 
follows: 

"My  first  visit  was  In  1921.  •  •  •  M> 
next  visit  in  1926.  •  •  •  I  believe  I  have 
visited  there  almost  at  least  once  s  year  sines 
then.  My  last  visit  was  in  1938.  •  •  • 
Since  1930  I  visited  there  because  of  my  po- 
sition as  general  secretary  of  the  party,  and 
a  desire  to  confer  with  Communists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries."  (Hearing, 
vol.  7,  p.  4324.) 

William  Z.  Foster,  present  leader  of  the 
Communist  Party,  United  States  of  America, 
testified  before  the  same  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 29, 1939,  that  he  had  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  on  official  Communist  business  at 
least  10  times  In  1921.  1923  or  1934.  1938,  1928, 
1929,  1930,  1984,  1935,  and  1937. 

Between  congresses  of  the  Comintern,  the 
American  Communist  Party  maintained  offi- 
cial representatives  In  Moscow.  Among 
those  listed  by  Benjamin  Gitlow,  former 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Comintern,  are  the  following:  Israel  Amter, 
Max  Bedacbt,  Robert  Minor.  Louis  J.  Eng- 
dahl.  Earl  Browder.  Harrison  George,  H.  M. 
Wicks,  William  W.  Welnstone,  and  others. 
(Hearings,  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  vol.  7,  p.  4590.) 

Among  those  called  to  Moscow  in  1939  to 
discuss  the  factional  situation  In  the  Ameri- 
can party  were:  William  Z.  Foster.  Alex  Blt- 
telman, Max  Bedacht,  William  W.  Welnstone. 
Jay  Lovestone.  Benjamin  Gitlow,  William 
Miller,  Tom  Myerscough.  William  White,  Ed- 
ward WeUh,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  and  Alex 
Noral. 

In  hla  autobiographical  work,  Proletarian 
Journey,  Fred  E.  Beal,  former  CommimUt 
strike  leader,  tells  of  meeting  the  following 
members  of  the  central  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Communist  Party  In 
Moeoow  during  the  1930'8:  WUliam  F.  Dunne. 
Clarence  Hathaway,  and  William  W.  Weln- 
stone;   also   John    UtUs.   repreeenting    ths 
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in  mgents  of  Moscow 
As  a  part  ofja  dlaclpllned  world  party,  mon- 
bers  ot  the  ijnerlcan  Communist  Party  are 
subject  to  aai  ignment  to  Moscow  or  any  other 
part  at  the  forld  under  tbe  ordsrs  of  the 
OjiiiIHIW  t  would  require  an  omnipotent 
tntsUlgsAiS  a  htvIos  to  list  aU  of  these  agentt 
and  their  miny  varlad  acUvltlsB.  W* 
only  lUt  soaos  toy  way  of  esampla: 

■art  Browd  w.  head  of  the  Pan-Paelfle 
retariat.  with  headquartsrs  In  Hankow.  China, 
tn  103^.  sdit  >r  of  lu  otteM  organ,  the  Pan- 
FMine  Workv:  works  publlahsd  tn  the  Bo- 


tant  to  Browder  tn 


itatlv*  to  Germany 

(IMt). 

tsprossntatlve  to  Franes 

toUttn 


WUllMir 
and  Osr— n  r 

Josspb         .     , 
tea.  eepeclal  r  ▼•nsaueta   <1M9) 
rspressnuuv* 
by  tiM  ■nUib 


(ItM). 
■amson  <lsoriS, 


■riuin  (100  I) 


taUvs  to  Menu- 


n.  repr«snutiv«  to  Orsat 

Wut  Brovder,  acting  In 
iitiss  of   th« 


Aairt  Varty.  m«mb«r 
MMMMwcltlMOi 

tt   Ml    iBMnMlldBAt 

Hunt  -f 

PMMItaMVM 


Krlsisr 
■artli 


Oolo 


«. 


list  farty  vers  mtmhtn  o<  tlM  Abra- 
Uocoit  Brtgads  In  ■pain  M  ths  time. 
'  oasis  I  of  tbd  A—flosn  party  in  •pain 
JDIM  <  atss.  mmmhm  of  the  New  Tork 
ttse;  William  Lawrence,  argant- 
sseetary  of  New  Tork  BUU;  Jos 
seeioo  organlasr  In  Toungstown. 
mkn  Saul  Weiiman.  nwhw  d  tbe  New 
llrli  luu  >)inauues  of  tte  TmuM  Com- 
munui  Lso|  us;  Itsvs  Nelsos.  — ber  of  the 
national  em  aUttss:  and  JdM^  Worth,  sditor 
of  the  New  llassss.  (^or  an  eitsnsltt  IM 
of  asabsrs  af  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brtgads. 
MfMlMd  b  the  Oommunut  Party  of  ths 
VaiU^  ttatt  i.  see  Ooaaatttss  on  Un-Amert- 
«M  AstiTm4i.  AppsaiH  OL  pp.  174  »i  i 

iflM.  AarlOMi  OOBunuoifl 

anilyat  far  tbt  OSes  of  Btrtteglc 

latir  luspendsd.     Idltor  for   ths 

I  Lenta  X&stltttM  tn  Moecow  prior 


of 
the 


of 


Labor,  oAMal  orfsn 
of  Amsrtoa,  if 
Worker, 
of  America 
P«t)11shing 
agent  of  tl^e  Soviet  Mllttary  Inteingenes. 
1937-39 
Sehachno  Npststn.  sdtlor  of  ths  Morning 
oA:lal  TiddMl  orfan  of 
part  r  of  tbo  UttMsd 
ijewial  Antl-Paaelsl  OoaMnlttoe  tn 
te  1*44:  editor  of  tiM  ftMS.  Tiddlsh  ar< 
tn  ths  «i»lst  Unloa.  until  his  dseiasi  tn 


Usttteni 


It  Oovemor  of  Mow  Tork  Stats 


tn  1994:  Sngllah-Ianguage  announcer  for  the 
Anglo-American  department  of  the  lioecow 
radio  for  nearly  10  years,  until  October  1945. 
Within  the  year  lt84  the  following  Amerl- 
ean  Communists  contributed  artldee  to  the 
International  Press  Correspondence  (Inpre- 
eorr) .  oOclal  weekly  press  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist International:  Hy  Kravlf.  A.  O.  Bcssr. 
alias  for  Alfred  J.  Brooks,  lack  Hardy,  a!  3 
for  Dale  Sysman.  Earl  Reeve.  Bstlier  Lowell. 
Oasrlis  Small.  Howard  Undsay.  Charles  D. 
Pletcher.  Grace  Hutchlns.  Al  Steele.  M. 
Morris.  Joseph  North.  I.  Amter.  A.  A.  Heller. 
Robert  Jullen  Kenton.  Bdwln  Beaver.  Anna 
Damon.  Louts  Coleman.  P.  Prancls.  A.  B. 
BCagll.  Alan  Calmer.  H.  Puro.  Samuel  Wein- 
man. Roee  Crane.  Leo  Thompson.  Simon  W. 
Oerson.  Vem  Smith.  Roee  Baron.  WUllam  L. 
Patterson,  Isldor  Schneider.  P.  Laplnsky, 
Paul  Novlrk.  Harry  Dawson.  Peter  Dorn.  Paul 
Lsvln. 

A.  a  Bosss.  alias  for  Alfred  J.  Brooks,  a 
publ!e-Khool  teacher  of  the  New  Tork  publlo 
school*,  a  member  of  the  Communist  Psrty, 
U.  8.  A.,  had  abssnted  himrrir  from  his  posi- 
tion from  1929  to  1933  to  serve  ss  a  "referent" 
or  Information  specialist  for  the  Communist 
InUmatlonal  In  Messow.  (Bsport  of  ths 
Suboommtttst  of  ths  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mtttss  To  tewUgn^  Fioeedureo  and  Meth- 
ods of  Allocating  Puts  Moneys  for  PuMM 
Beheoi  Purposes  and  Putovsrslvs  Activities, 
pp   814-tlT ) 

Joseph  Kowalskl.  editor  of  ths  Oommunlst 
papsr,  Olos  Lodowy:  tn  charge  of  a  Soviet 
penitentiary  between  1990  and  1999.  after  hl9 
deporutlon  from  ths  Dntted  States  In  1930: 
now  aetlve  tn  the  United  Sutes.  (Special 
Oommlttse  on  Uu-AoMrlean  Aetlvltlee,  vok 
t,  p.  1110.) 

Anna  Loolss  Strong .  vrttsr  for  the  follow- 
ing Communist  nagagtnss  In  the  Untud 
States:  Liberator.  New  llassss,  Sovist  Buastn 
Today,  Labor  Herald,  Worksffi  Monthly,  Sun- 
day Worker:  editor  of  the  Moecow  Dally  News. 
Of  MOM  of  ths  founders  of  tht 
taSMBUnlst  Party,  Jay  Lovestons. 
lu  fomMT  MMflHlv*  itoretary,  sUtsd  that 
souM  of  IBmi  "lit  msm  holding  tbe  highest 
pests  tn  ths  Ooaununlst  party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  Uis  Russian  trade  untune,  and  la 
ths  SoTtst  Oovernment"  (pafM  from  Party 
History  by  J  Lovsstens). 

An  Ameneaa  Ooa— il9t,  whsther  hs  bs  s 
member  of  a  trade-ttttlMi  m  othsr  MiMUan* 
tiun  or  employed  In  ptivatd  liiSsotfy  or  by 
tiM  Oovemmsnt.  Is  merely  a  eog  tn  this  vast 
tntsmatloaal  spparatus. 

AmoBf  thoss  who  rsestvsd  spseial  revolti* 
tSoa«7tralnlnf  at  tlte  Mars-Lentn  Instttuto 
MlA  mtm  schools  In  Moseow  wsre  the  fol- 
lowing leaders  of  ths  AmertMB 
Party  r  Carl  Reeve,  Ohartes  Kr 
lark.  Wtllism  OdsQ  Nowstt,  BwWlei  BUkmd. 
Clarence  Hathaway,  Morris  Ohilds.  also 
known  as  Chllofsky  and  as  Summers,  H.irry 
M.  W'eks,  Maroel  Soberer.  Otto  Hall.  Lovett 
Fort-Whlteman.  who  In  turn  Mnt  10  younf 
Negro  studsats  to  Moisow.  and  many  other*. 
Mr  Nowsll.  who  has  Unas  repudiated  ths 
Communist  Party,  tssttfled  before  the  Bpo« 
stal  Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlvltlee  as 
to  tbe  character  of  this  tralntng. 

Be  teetlBed  that  he  had  iMsn  a  student 
at  the  Lenin  UnlTerslty  from  September 
litl  to  Oseembsr  1993.  that  his  traveling  ex- 
psnsss  from  Detroit  were  paid  by  the  cen- 
tral eoaunlttee  of  the  American  Communist 
Party:  that  tus  living  espences  In  Moscow 
were  dsfraysd  by  the  Communist  Intema- 
Uooal  and  the  Soviet  Oovernment;  that 
there  were  approslmately  30  other  American 
studSBU  at  the  university  at  the  tlmo. 
Among  the  subjects  he  studied  were  strtks 
strategy,  mlliury  selonos.  secret  servlcs, 
eodes.  Communist  strategy,  street  fighung. 
dvU  warfare,  organisation,  (aetics  an4 
the  Bod  anay.  sad  sahofsf, 
(■sarlnga.  vol.  11.  pp.  TOaO-KM).    A  con* 
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An  ekaminatioa  of  tlae  contents  and  own- 
«Aip  of  theee  publications  will  disclose  their 
OoBUBQBlst  character  and  control  at  the  time 
this  study  was  made. 

CorrespondenU  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
feed  material  Into  the  Dally  Worker  and  the 
Worker  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast  in- 
ternational Oommimist  Information  networlc, 
the  following  l>elng  a  partial  list:  Nicholas 
Bogdanov.  Tokyo:  Juan  Balaliap,  Philippine 
Islands;    Buy  Psco.  Rio  de  Janeiro;   Kostas 
Karayorghls,     Athens;      Rupert     Lock  wood, 
Sydney;    Ivor  Montagu.  John   Ireland,  WU- 
llam  Rust.    London;    Sean    Nolan.    Ireland; 
PatU  Roaaa.  Indoneeia:  David  Raymond.  Al- 
lied Labor  News:    lonel  Stejuru.  Rumania: 
Owen  Roche,  Mexico  City:   Susumu  Ikano. 
Tenan;  Stanley  Ryerson  in  Toronto;  J.  B.  8. 
Haldane   in   London;    Derek   Kartun.  Paris; 
PleiMionds  Bonte  In  Algiers;  Humberto  LiUo 
Bsmales   in   Santiago;    Rodolfo   Ohioldl   in 
Montevideo:  Alvaro  Sanclements,  Venekuela; 
John  Gibbons  in  Moecow;  P.  C.  Joshl  in  Bom- 
bay; Anival  HMalante  in  Babana.  and  many 
others,  Indloattng  that  the  Communist  Party, 
U   S.  A.,  U  now  as  It  has  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  a  World  Communist  Party, 
/nf«rmaik>na)  hoHday$ 
The  Conununlst  International  laid  down 
directives  for  holidays  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
American  CommunUt  Party  and  campaigiu 
to  be  carried  out.    The  report  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  congress  stated  that— 

"Since  the  beginning  of  1937,  the  follow- 
ing  campaign*  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  support  of  the  agitation  subdepartment : 
Lsnin  Wssk,  1937;  the  anniversary  of  the 
February  Revolution;  May  Day,  1937:  ths 
Unth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution; 
Unin  Week,  1939;  ths  tsiith  anniversary  of 
the  Red  Army;  campaigns  against  white  ter- 
ror  and  the  sxscutlon  of  Saooo  and  VansstU 

^"rb*  May  Day  manlfsstoss  of  ths  Oommu- 
nut International  giving  ths  agiutlon  slo- 
gans (or  the  glvsn  period  were  publlibsd 
over  a  period  of  ysars  in  the  following  Issust 
of  ths  DaUy  Worksr:  May  1,  1990;  April  M, 
1991;  April  90,  1983:  April  90.  1091:  April  37. 
1999:  Msy  1.  1030;  M«r  1.  1M7:  AprU  90. 
1999:  May  1,  IMO, 

Ths  Comintern  report  Ususd  bstwssn  ths 
fifth  and  the  sixth  oonr*****  called  atun- 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  "the  BrltUh,  Cssch,  and 
Amsrtcan  Partiee  have  also  held  central 
schools  which  were  supported  by  the  propa- 
ganda subdepartment  of  the  ECCI  by  the 
drawing  up  of  syllabuses  on  various  subjects 
In  the  sphere  of  Leninism,  and  by  Instruc- 
tions on  organlMtlon  and  method"  (p.  49). 

So  muci-  did  the  Soviet  Union  consider 
Amertoan  Ooounimlsts  as  thslr  own  tbst 
quiu  a  numbsr  fisd  to  the  Sovist  Untoa  or 
rseeived  shelter  there  afur  having  been  eea* 
vlcted  for  the  violation  of  the  law*  of  the 
United  Btatee.  In  his  biographical  work  en- 
titled "Proletarian  Journey"  Pred  B.  Beal  de- 
scribes how  he  and  six  others  convicted  in 
the  famoiu  Oastonia  case  Jumped  ball  and 
fled  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  warmly  received 
by  the  MOFR.  Russian  secUon  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Ubor  Defense,  and  later  assigned  to 
posu  under  the  Bovlet  Oovernment.  Other 
fugltlvee  from  American  Jxistlce  who  received 
a  Soviet  welcome  were  Harry  EUman,  WUllam 
D.  Haywood,  LouU  Bebrlu,  and  many  others. 

It  U  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
American  Communiiu  Party  not  only  ac- 
cepted instructions  from  international  Com- 
munist headquarters  in  Moscow  but  wiUlngly 
and  wittingly  acted  in  every  sense  as  the 
American  agent  of  iU  Soviet  principal  an  ob- 
ligation which  in  ttun  devolved  upon  every 
single  member  of  the  American  party. 

Vn.   LIST   or   TTFXCAL   D»ICTIVXS   mOM    MOSCOW 

ArrBCTiNo  THx  ooMifvinar  MovxMsirr  w  ths 
uirrrso  KA-na 

Letter  to  American  Workingmen  by  N. 
Lenin  dated  Atigust  30,  1018.     (Report  of  tbe 


Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  SUte  of 
New  York  Investigating  SediUous  AcUvlties. 
Revolutionary  Radicalism,  pt.  I.  vol.  1,  p.  667.) 
CaU  for  a  Third  International  Cotii^ress  at 
Moscow  (January  1919)  and  proposed  plat- 
form. (ROSTA  Rtissian  Telegraph  Agency. 
February  34.  1019.  Recognition  of  Russia 
(1934.  p.  338).) 

A  New  Letter  to  tbe  Workers  of  Burc^w  and 
America  by  N.  Lenin,  dated  January  21,  1019. 
(Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  Investigating  Sedi- 
tious Aetlvltlee.  Revolution  Radicalism,  pt. 
1.  vol.  1.  p.  668.)" 

"Manlfeeto  of  the  Conununlst  Interna- 
tional to  the  Proletarians  of  the  World." 
(The  Communist  International  No.  1.  May  1. 
1010.  Recognition  of  Russia.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.  B.  Senate,  pt.  3,  1934, 
p.  837.) 

Letters  of  ZUiovlev  to  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Commimlst  Party  and 
American  Commtmlst  Labor  Party,  dated 
January  13.  1930.  (Report  of  the  Jo  nt  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  Bute  of  Now  Tork 
Investigating  Ssditlous  Aetlvltlee.  Revolu- 
tionary Radicalism,  pt.  1,  vol.  3,  p.  1902.) 

Letur  from  Zinovlev,  President  of  the  Bx- 
scutive  ConunltUe  of  ths  CommunUt  Inter- 
national, calling  upon  the  proletariat  of  every 
country  to  oelebrau  the  third  anntveisary  of 
the  BolshevUt  Revolution  In  Russia  (1990). 
(PUhcommlttee,pt.  ILvol.No.t,  p.97  Spe- 
cial Committee  To  Investlgau  CommunUt 
Actlvltiss,  1980,  pt.  3.  vol.  9,  p.  97.) 

Theees  and  resolutions  adoptsd  si  third 
world  congress  of  tbe  CommunUt  Iiiuma- 
tlonal,  June  33-July  13,  1931,  re  organisation 
of  CommunUt  International,  trying  to  find 
best  method  of  organlcing  and  standaitltilng 
propaganda  throughout  the  various  sections. 
(Oontsmporary  PublUbIng  AasoeUtloii,  New 
Tork  City,  1091,  Speelsl  Committee  To  In- 
vestlgau Oommunut  Actlvltiss.  1990,  pt,  8. 
vol.  I,  p.  96.) 

Third  Oongrsss  of  the  Comintern,  June- 
July  1991,  Instructions  to  the  OominunUt 
Party  of  America  to  form  sn  open  political 
body  which  could  operau  legally.  (The 
ConmunUt,  Auftist  1931.  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investlgau  Communist  Activities. 
19S0,  pt.  3.  vol.  I.  p.  90«.)  _^  .,   . 

The  Comintern,  in  conformity  with  Its  In- 
structions to  the  Oommunut  Party  of  Ameri- 
ca to  organise  a  legal  political  party,  trans- 
mltud  a  program  for  guidance  to  th<i  Com^ 
munut  Party,  entitled  "Concerning  the  Next 
Tasks  Of  the  0.  P.  of  A.  (A  ThesU  by  ths 
Bxscutivs  Committee  of  CommunUt  Inter- 
national) Main  Aspscu  of  Strategy"  (About 
August  1931),  (Recognition  of  Russia.  Ksar- 
ingi  bsfors  •  subcommlttss  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations,  U.  B.  Ssnau,  pt.  9. 
1994,  p.  9M.) 

Max  Bedacht  reports  carrying  Instructions 
from  the  ComlnUm  to  organixs  a  legal  po- 
litical psrty  and  made  plans  to  change  ths 
various  unlU  of  the  American  Labor  Alliance 
into  unlU  of  a  political  psrty  to  bs  known 
as  the  Workers'  Party  of  America.  <  Recog- 
nition of  Russia.  Hearings  before  a  Biil)eom- 
mittee  of  the  committee  on  Forelpn  Rela- 
tions, U.  B.  Senate,  pt.  3,  1934,  p.  358.) 

Instruettons  from  Comlnurn  to  tbe  mi- 
nority faction,  with  the  demand  that  i;he  mi- 
nority rejoin  the  CommunUt  Party  of  Ameri- 
ca, led  by  the  so-called  majority  which  had 
organised  the  Workers  Party  of  Am«rlca  In 
obedience  to  Instructions  received  from  Moe- 
cow. (Recognition  of  Rtissla.  Hearligs  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  CommliUe  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.  B.  BenaU,  pt.  3,  1094, 
p.  300.) 

Appeal  to  the  minority  membership  by  tlie 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  thi!  Com- 
mimUt  Party  of  America  section  of  ths  Com- 
mtmUt  Inurnatlonal,  tirglng  them  to  return 
to  the  ranks  of  the  CommvmUt  Party  of 
America,  section  of  ths  CommunUt  Inter- 


national. (The  Oommtuist  (AprU  1933.  p.  S) . 
^social  Committee  to  Inveetlgau  Communist 
AcUvlties.    1980.    pt.   3.    vol.   8,    p.   615.) 

"DecUions  of  E.  C.  C.  I.**  Special  bulletin 
on  party  situation,  issued  by  tlM  central  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Communtst  Party, 
dated  New  York.  May  1923.  Comintern  ren- 
dered another  decision  under  date  of  March 
11.  1933.  in  which  tbe  executive  committee 
of  the  Comintern  reaiBrmed  lu  decUlon  ot 
Novemt>er  31  and  January  34.  (Recognition 
of  Russia.  Hearings  before  a  subcommlttes 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.  8. 
Senate,  pt.  2.  1934.  p.  360.) 

Executive  committee  of  the  Comintern  is- 
sued a  caU  for  the  fourth  congress  of  tlis 
Communist  International  held  In  Moecow, 
Noveml>er  7.  1023.  (Recognition  of  Russia. 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatione.  U.  B.  Senate. 
pt.  3.  1934,  p.  800.) 

Cablegram  addressed  to  C  E.  Ruthenburg. 
signed  by  Zinovlev,  sent  on  iMhalf  of  Third 
Inumstlonsi,  Informing  secreury  of  Workers 
Party  that  the  fraternal  delegatea  of  Workers 
Party  were  received  by  fovirth  congress  of  the 
Third  International  and  then  proceeds  to  an- 
swer a  cable  sent  by  Ruthenberg  requesting 
the  opinion  of  the  Third  Inumstional  as  to 
ths  agitation  t)elng  carried  on  within  ths 
Workers  Party  of  America  by  the  JewUb  Fed- 
eration. (Worker.  December  16,  1933,  p.  1, 
ooU.  1  and  8.  Recognition  of  Russia.  Bosr- 
Ings  bsfors  a  subcommlttss  of  ths  Commlttss 
on  Porelgr  Relations,  U.  S.  BenaU,  pt.  1996, 
p.  604.) 

Cabiagram  from  Blnovter.  heed  of  the  Com- 
munUt International,  to  O.  B.  Ruthenberg, 
executive  secretary  of  tbe  Workers  Party  of 
Amsrica,  condemning  frivolous  breach  of  dis- 
cipline against  central  committee  of  Work- 
ers Party,  (The  Worker,  December  16,  1999. 
p.  1.  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  1940,  app.  I,  p.  409.) 

Commenu  of  J.  LouU  Bngdahl,  ofltelal  of 
the  Workefk  Party,  on  the  second  national 
convention  of  the  Workers  Party  and  refer- 
ring to  Instruction*  received  from  the  Com- 
lnurn at  Moscow,  (Ths  Worksr.  January  6, 
1986,  Rsoofnition  of  Russia,  Hsartnsi  be- 
fore ft  subcommlttss  of  ths  Commutes  oa 
Forslcn  ReUtion*.  U.  S,  SenaU,  pt.  8,  1994. 
p,  8C6.)  _ 

SUUment  of  ths  Executive  Committee  of 
the  CommunUt  InUmatlonal  on  the  Ameri- 
can queetlon.  (The  Worker,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 34,  1938,  p.  5.  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  1940.  appendix  X. 
p,  404.) 

Cablegram  from  Comintern  to  the  Worken 
Party,  urging  unity  afainet  pereecution  of 
political  prieoner*,  (The  Worker,  March  17, 
1996.  Recognition  of  Ruasla.  Hearing*  be- 
fore ft  subcommittee  of  th*  Committee  on 
Poreign  Rclstlons,  U.  S.  Senau,  pt.  9,  1994, 
p.  609,) 

Letter  from  Biecutlve  Committee  of 
Comlnurn,  demanding  the  ProletarUn  Psrty 
of  Ameriok  to  Join  forea*  with  the  Workers 
Party.  (The  Worker,  AprU  7,  1936.  Recog- 
lUtion  of  Russia,  p.  510.  Recognition  of  Rus- 
sU.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relstlons,  U.  S.  Ssa- 
aU,  pt.  3,  1994,  p.  510.) 

Zinovlev  instructions  addrssssd  to  ths 
Workers  Party  of  America  re  tbe  work  of  ths 
Workers  Party  of  America  (August  1936). 
(Recognition  of  Rvusla.  Hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.  8,  BenaU,  pt.  3.  1934,  p.  876.) 
Appeal  to  the  CommunUt  Inumstional  to 
the  workers  of  all  countries  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  (The 
Worker,  August  8,  1939.  Recognition  of  Rus- 
sia. Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.  S.  Ssn- 
au, pt.  3,  1034,  p.  513.) 

Cablegram  from  Zinovlev,  head  of  the  Com- 
mtmist  International,  to  C.  B.  Ruthentierg. 
executive  secreUry  of  Uie  Workers  Party  of 
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totth*  Worlur. 
•.  1103.  p.  i: 
AettTl- 


Special  OoniiD  ttM  on  Un-An 
-turn.  IMO.  ■pp4Bdlx  I.  p.  IM.) 

It  taak 
It  mUt- 
Tlils  ilKmld  b*  rallytaf  palat  for 
>U  roroM  prsMnt  ttm*.  Only 
daiiy  vlU  Oamlntam  ooo- 
»idm  «•  h«v4  rml  mmm  party 
(TlM  Worker.  Baptambtt  8.  IM 
CooamlttM  to   nT«*tl«»ta  Oommunist  Aettvt- 


vol.  t.  p.  ftl8.> 
Party 


(TIM  Worfe- 

wwm  to 

iMTirtlpii  OniiMMBlil  Atmmw.  IMO.  pi.  t, 
vol.  I.  p.  sil  I 

OPMtlan  rr  oi  tfe«  MMMllva  «aaMiitiM  of 
tJw  Onwnunii  t  ihi«rmMleMa  to  Um  Worli- 
«■'  PMTtj  of  Ai  t«rto«  ( third  MBMallM) .  and 
mtf  t  »v«  tvsry  maMmm  Ifeot  tb* 
»tll  Itnu  up  the  worfct  of 
vNfe  ttw  rcToi  LiitoiMry  woflHn  at  t 
in  tlM  itniM*  iplim  •opttoliMn  tnO  for 
ttao  mtMUfca  wt  of  • 


•ad  farmcra 
T,   IMS),    (tpwtal 
iTwtlfato  OOmauntit  Aotlvt- 
tlM.  t«i.  pt.  f  vol.  t.  p.  4tS.) 

fcf  IteOTtev. 
lBt«Bauonal 
■oTtat.  to  tha 
itntlng  on  lla 
tor  mor«  tnten* 
•ivt  ravohitloAarir  awk  In  tiM  party  (ItaS). 
(Special  Comintttac  to  Invwttcata  OoauBU- 
1990.  pt  a.  vol.t.p.1l.> 
Artlela  «n titled  "To  the  Oo— i— lit  Party 
Ito  Bsac  ittve  Committee  of  Oomtntem'* 
forth  taM^ruetkms  which  the  Onmaunlst 
from  the  Oomtntem  re  tha 
•ctmty  of  thk  Workera  Party  at  Amartaa  aa 
tha  lafal  branch  of  tbo  OnMWi— lit  Party. 
of  Roala.  ■ntlBfi  before  a 
of  tha  OoHHBtttaa  on  Poretgn 
.tlooa.  U.  b  Senate,  pt.  a.  ItM,  p.  Ml ) 
ti9ti  Ifoaeow.  dated  Dacambar  81. 
the  Workera  Party  to  glaa 
•ttantlcfa  particularly  to  tha  forminf 
tha  Bhopa  and  to  tha  making 
ta  the  labor  nnlooa. 
Baarlnga  bafora  a 


( 


Itlon 
Itted 


of  fraopa  In 

of 

( 


effori  to 

ttton 

•ubcommltt«^  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

8   Senate,  pt   f.  1M4.  p.  485.) 

■MetiilTa  Comratttae  of  tha  Oommu- 


fou 
InlMna- 

tkmal  ra  thd  varloua  problana  ooofronting 
tha  Amarloan  Party.  (Special  (TninMHIiii  To 
Inaaat^ta  O  mntmlat  Actlvltlaa.  ItM.  pt.  8. 
vol.  8.  p.  M.) 

Stat— It  ■  whMh  tbo  Cemmvum  Xntar- 
natioaal  mttt  laaa  tha  Mwhwa  Party  of  Amar« 
lea.  (Dally  f  orfcar.  May  18.  1M4.  p.  1.  Spa- 
clal  Committee  on  Un^Amarlcan  ActlvlUaa. 
1040.  appendlK  I.  p.  418) 

Speech  by  I  inovtav.  Juaa  Ittl.  at  tha  Ptfth 
World  Oongrtia  of  tha  Oommunlat  Intama- 
tloaal.  atatini  that  the  esaetittva  eommittaa 
(of  tha  Oemi  luniat  Intarnatlooal)  haa  im* 
pm%  trvm  til  the 
■Htee  and  ttiat  both 
and  work  tcgether  wtthout  fractionation. 
(Special  Com  nlttaa  To  Inveatlgate  Commu- 
ntet  AetlTme4.  1980,  pt.  1.  vol.  1.  p.  60) 

organlaattea  eemmlttae  oC  tha 
MotamatlnMil  Saalliig  with  the 


o  tfaaaaaloh  of  abop  nuclei  in 
tha  IMorlMCB  (OommoBM)  Party.  (Special 
Committee  lo  Invaatigafto  OooHanaM  Ac> 
Uvltlaa.  IMO.  ^t.  a.  VOL  8.  p.  lit.) 

k^lOD  of  the  QMnmimlst  Partiea 
of  Paetory  Nudal  (by  Iflekle- 
I).     The   chief   poUttcal    work 
go  throfagh  factory  nudal.  organise  aU 
Oooxmuniat  c  r  a  pcutlcular  factory  without 
of  naUkmaHty.  ate     (Intama- 
voL  8.  No.  i. 


Jan.  M.  ItM.    Special  Oommlttaa  To  Ini 
tigata  Onwmunlet  Aetlvltiaa,  19i0.  pt.  8.  voL, 
8.  p.  188.) 

■apart  of  Cootfada  Loaovaky  antiUad  "Tha 
Struggle  for  Unity  of  the  World  Trade- Union 
tt"  giving  inatruettcaa  for  tha  United 
(Moaeow  Pravda.  No.  TT.  April  4. 1936. 
■paelal  Commlttaa  to  Invaatlgate  Oommunlat 
Aettvlttm.  18S0.  part  1.  vol.  1.  p.  90.) 

bitter  of  the  OoauBunlat  Intamatkmal  and 
tha  Bad  International  of  Trade  JMoMc  ad<- 
draaaad  to  tha  oantral  eBacvtlva  ooaoMMaa  of 
tha  Wuiht  Party  of  AiMnea.  dated  AprU  80. 
1934.  atramlng  the  following  poiata: 

1   Strlfcaa  and  wage  movaaania. 

9  Clam  aoUahorotloo. 

8.  OrgaBimttOh  «f  Iha  uaorganiaad. 

4.  AaaliMMMloa. 

7.  Tha  work  among  tha  Negroes. 

$.  OoBMtHoM  With  tha  vorhm  of  tha 


t.  Ihtamaiional  trade  union  unity.  (Spa- 
elal  Oommlttaa  oo  Un-iwarfs  AatlviiiM. 
1840,  vol.  7.  p.  4M8  ff.) 

Oaelalon  made  by  tha  OQauBUn.at  Interna- 
tional on  the  Amerleaa  quaatkm.  (Daily 
Worker.  May  80.  19M  Special  Oonmittee 
on  Un-AoHMdMt  AcUvltlee.  1940.  vol.  7,  p. 
4048  fl.) 

Latter  fNai  Ooaamtmlat  Intamatlonal  to 
tha  oantral  aommittaa  of  tha  Workera  (Com- 
muntat )  Party  of  America  on  the  reorganlaa- 
tlon  of  the  party.  (Special  Oootmlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  1940.  vol.  7.  p.  4810.) 

Lettar  addreaeed  Jointly  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Cooamunist  International 
and  tha  asaeutiva  aommlttae  of  tha  Bad  In- 
ternational of  Labor  UhiolM  to  tha  Worker 
(Obouaunlst)  Party  with  instructions  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Workers  (Oomaaunlat) 
Party,  which  instructions  were  aaahodlad  In 
reai>lutlons  paasad  by  the  fourth  oonvantlon 
of  the  Workers  (Cooununlat)  Party  held  in 
Chicago,  August  21.  1929  (DaUy  Worker. 
Auguat  IS.  1038.  Special  Ckwunlttee  to  In- 
veatigata  Oommunlat  AcUvitlaa,  1930.  pt.  1. 
vol.  1.  p.  49.) 

Letter  addraaaed  Jointly  by  tha  asaeutiva 
coQunlttea  of  tha  OooununUt  Intanailonal 
and  asecuUva  aommittee  of  tha  Bad  Inter- 
national to  the  Workers  (Commtmlst)  Party, 
containing  Instruotiona  to  the  Trade-Union 
Bducatlonal  League  (contained  in  tha  raao- 
luUons  of  1934).  (Dally  Worker.  Aug.  18. 
1938.  Subheading  "Ttada  union  work." 
Special  Oommlttaa  to  Invaatlgate  Communist 
AcUvltiaa.  18M.  pt.  1,  vol.  1,  p  58  S.) 

Instructions  from  Oomintam  to  American 
Party  raorganlaation  of  a  delagatioo  of  Uade 
uniOBlats  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union.  About 
1986.  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
AcUvlUes.  1940.  vol.  7.  p.  4800.) 

A  letter  from  the  Communist  International 
to  tha  Workers  (Oommunlat)  Party  of  Amer- 
ica daalinc  with  the  raorganlaation  of  the 
Workera  (Oonununist)  Party,  contained  In  a 
pamphlet  anUtlad  "The  Party  Organisation" 
by  Jay  Lovaatooa  and  C.  I.  Ruthenberg.  (The 
Party  OrganlaaUon.  publlahed  by  tlM  Work- 
era  Party  of  America  (approx.  1936) .  Spacui 
Committee  on  Un-Aoaerioan  AcUviUee.  1040. 
appendix  I.  p.  806.) 

Cable  aignad  by  Kr«aa.  Moaaev.  dated  Oe> 
tober  3.  1006.  "Last  dauae  of  contract  must 
be  acted  on  imaaadlataly.  Ooatract  makers 
say  both  busiaaaam  moat  go  New  York  and 
they  expect  you  to  act  immadiataty  oa  last 
clauae.  after  wtuch  other  buainam  aan  be 
acrotnplUhad  anueably  without  stockholders' 
meeting."  (Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican AcUvltlee.  1940.  vol.  T.  p.  4800.) 

Cable  from  Moaeow,  dated  October  3.  1936. 
to  BaUHBho^i,  aacratary.  WOPAT.  Chi- 
cago, ni..  re  quaation  of  moving  the  cen- 
tral eemmlttae  of  the  party  from  Chici^o  to 
New  York.  "U  tinanlmlty  in  this  question 
cannot  be  reached,  than  tha  dacieion  in  this 


tha  aast  party 
(SpaeUl 
AcUvitlaa.  1040. 

"Hunky."  dated 
provides  full  poa* 
Transfer 
It  edlton. 
kteiy  and  will 
to   New    York. 
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the  Oommunlat  Intamatlonal.  (Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Aetlvltlea,  1940.  vol. 
7.  p.  4607.) 

Declaration  of  the  political  committee  on 
the  American  Queatlon:  resolution  adopted 
by  the  prealdium  of  the  executive  oommlt- 
taa of  the  Communist  International.  (Dally 
Worker,  August  3. 1027,  p.  3.)  (Special  Com- 
mlttaa on  Un-American  Activities,  1040.  vol. 
7.  p.  46M.) 

Lattar  from  the  organisation  department 
of  the  executives  of  the  Ccmmunut  Interna- 
tional instructing  the  American  party  as  to 
publishing  factory  papers  in  the  various 
planU  and  factories  in  the  United  SUtaa. 
(Party  OrfMilsar.  Daoamber  1037.)  (Spaclal 
Oommltt««  on  UD-Ameriean  Aetlvltiaa.  1940, 
vol.  7,  p.  4610.) 

Cabla  aent  In  1097  by  tha  Comnunltt  In- 
tamatlonal to  tht  American  party  ra  "D^'cla- 
rttioii  of  tha  Communist  Intamatlonal  oo 
tbo  factional  alttiatlon  in  tha  Workara  (Oom- 
munlat) Party."  (ipaclal  Commlttaa  on  Un- 
Amarlcan  Aetlvittas.  1040,  vol.  7,  p.  4806.) 

Otble  sent  In  1037  by  tha  Communlat  In- 
tamatlonal to  the  American  party  asking 
that  tha  fonowlng  ba  publUhad:  "Otir  cabla 
of  July  7  did  not  aim  at  all  to  support  tbo 
hegamony  of  one  group  In  tha  Workara  Party 
but  tha  merging  of  all  groups.  •  •  • 
According  to  the  agreement,  the  opposition 
shall  alBO  have  the  right  to  express  and  de- 
fend in  a  nonfactlonal.  comradely  way  Its 
opinions  In  all  meetings  of  the  party  units." 
(Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, 1B40,  vol.  7,  p.  4608.) 

Cable  from  Moaeow  sent  In  1037  to  tha 
American  party:  "SCCI  eozuidera  aucb 
mcthcds  struggle  as  opposition  group  usea 
In  statement  Impermissible  factional,  such 
expressions  styling  majority  of  Polcom 
"petty  bourgeois  Intellectuals"  as  "clique 
leadership"  are  opposed  resolution  of  BCCI 
and  agreement  of  American  comrades  serv- 
ing only  to  poison  party  life.  ECCI  moat 
decisively  opposes  these  faction  methods. 
On  other  hand.  KCOI  declares  against  any 
disciplinary  measures  against  opposition." 
(Spaclal  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 1040.  vol.  7,  p.  4508.) 

Cable  sent  In  1037  by  the  Commimlst  In- 
ternational to  the  American  party:  "Presi- 
dium ICCI  considers  that  In  view  of  tha 
urgent  neceaslty  for  party  to  conduct  aa 
great  a  fight  as  possible  against  Interven- 
tion and  counter-revolutionary  war  of  Amer- 
loaa  Imperlallata  In  China  and  Nicaragua,  and 
alao  difficult  position  of  the  party  arUlng 
out  of  tha  attacks  of  tha  Governmant  and 
trade-union  bureaucracy,  the  presidium  can- 
not accept  proposal  for  delegates  to  cnmc  to 
Moooow.  •  •  •  Dispute  re  party  conven- 
tlOB  will  be  decided  upon  receipt  of  respeo- 
tlve  written  statemonu."  (Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Aetlvltiaa,  1040,  vol.  7, 
pp.  4S08,  4800.) 

The  last  (February  1028)  meeting  of  tha  CB 
adopted  a  unanimous  thesis  on  the  general 
situation  of  the  party,  stating  that  while 
there  are  lingering  remnants  of  old  frac- 
tional grouplr.gs.  it  must  be  recorded  that: 
"Oraat  headway  has  been  made  by  the  party 
in  consolidating  Its  forces  and  unlfylnig  Ita 
ranks  on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
last  party  convention."  (Decision  on  the 
Workers  (Communist)  Party  of  America.) 
(Communist  international  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  world  congresses,  p.  338.) 

Report  on  the  situation  In  all  sections  of 
the  World  Communist  Party,  including  the 
Workers    (Communist)     Party    of    America. 

(Communist  International.  July  1028.  pp. 
333-351.)  (Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Ccmmunut  Activities,  1930,  pt.  1.  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 
Statement  of  the  CI  on  the  American 
party,  volume  8,  No.  83,  Inprecorr,  page  1578. 
Indicating  the  tasks  of  the  party.  (Sixth 
world  congresa,  Novembe'  1038.) 


Provlalon  for  tha  calling  of  a  oonvanUon  of 
the  American  Conununist  Party  to  decide  the 
question  of  leadership.  (Communist  Inter- 
national between  the  fifth  and  sixth  world 
congresses,  p.  887.) 

"At  the  fifth  enlarged  executive  the  main 
question  at  issue  was  the  continuation  of 
the  Labor  Party  campaign  which  the  then 
majority  of  the  CEC  of  the  American  Party 
had  decided  to  discard." 

"Otir  slogan  itself  should  now  be  revised 
Insofar  that  wa  no  longer  agitata  for  a 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  but  only  for  a  Labor 
Party,  alnea  In  the  changed  eondltlona  tha 
pramlaaa  for  tha  formation  of  a  Joint  party 
of  workers  and  small  farmers  are  lacking." 
(Communist  International  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  world  congraasas.  pp  330,  287  ) 

"The  aixtb  anlargad  planum  of  tha  BCCI 
vary  ampbatleally  dactared  that  the  Oom- 
intam damanda  tha  complata  and  unraacrvad 
oaaaatlon  of  fractional  ttrugfla." 

"Tha  oppoaitlun  gruupa  muat  oaaaa  thalr 
fractional  mathoda.  They  muat  endeavor  by 
thalr  attltuda  to  faelliuta  unity  with  tha 
majority  of  the  political  party  bafora  and 
and  at  tha  party  convention."  (D;clKlon 
ragardlng  tha  Amarloan  Commtmlat  Party) 
Omnmunlst  International  batwaan  the  fifth 
and  sixth  world  congresses  (np.  336-337). 

Open  letter  dated  Moscow,  February  1,  1020, 
from  the  executive  committee  of  the  Com- 
munist International  to  the  convention  of 
the  Workers  (Communist)  Party  of  America. 
(Dally  Worker,  Mar.  4,  1039.) 

C&blegram  from  the  prealdium  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national to  the  central  committee  of  the 
party  re  Information  received  from  the  po- 
litical bureau  of  the  new  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  concerning  some  attempta 
to  resume  factional  struggles  after  the  con- 
vention by  a  part  of  the  minority  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  tha  convention. 
(Dally  Worker,  Mar.  37,  1030.) 

Address  by  tha  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  International  to  all  mem- 
bara  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
SUtaa.  (DaUy  Worker,  May  20.  1930.  p.  8.) 
(Spaclal  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvi- 
tlea.  1040,  appendix  I,  p.  808.) 

Reports  of  speeches  by  Stalin,  Kuuslnen 
and  Molotov  on  tha  American  question,  sub- 
mitted In  evidence  by  Jay  Lovestone  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Aetlvltlea.  (Stenographic  reporta 
on  the  American  question  before  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  Dec. 
2.  1030,  pp.  7111-7133.)  (Special  Commlt- 
taa on  Un-American  Aetlvltiaa,  1040,  ap- 
pendix I,  p.  870.) 

Cablegram  from  the  Young  Oommunlat  In- 
ternational to  the  Communist  Youth  Leagua 
of  tha  United  States  of  America,  and  motions 
adopted  by  the  Communist  Youth  League. 
(Dally  Worker,  May  33,  1939,  p.  1.)  (Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  1040, 
appendix  I,  p.  026.) 

Decision  on  May  17,  1030,  of  the  Political 
Secretariat  of  tha  Communist  International 
to  remove  Lovestone  from  membership  in 
the  political  bureau  of  the  central  conunlttee 
of  the  American  party.  (Dally  Worker.  June 
12,  1030.) 

The  Significance  of  the  Comintern  Address. 
(Conununist,  June  1920,  pp.  291-302.) 

Cable  from  the  Yotmg  Communist  Inter- 
national to  the  Young  Communist  League  of 
the  United  States  and  the  statement  of  na- 
tional executive.  Young  Communist  League- 
USA  pm  Suspension  of  Rubensteln  and  Silvia 
from  NEC  Btiro.  (Daily  Worker.  July  11, 
1929,  pp.  1.  2.)  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  1930,  appendix  I,  p.  010.) 

Plana  for  Red  Day  In  Moscow,  Including 
friendly  discussions,  with  representatives  of 
the  foreign  Communist  Partiea.  the  repre- 
aentaUvea  of  tha  MOPR  (International  lA- 


bor  Defense)  taking  part.  (Pravda.  Moaoov 
(July  14,  1030).)  (Specud  Committee  to  In- 
veatlgate  Conunvmist  AcUvltlee,  1030.  pt.  8, 
vol.  3.  p.  28.) 

Decision  of  tha  tenth  plentmi  of  the  Bx- 
acutlve  Committee  of  the  Oommimiat  Inter- 
national on  the  appeal  of  Lovcatone.  tormar 
executive  secretary  at  the  Workers  (Com- 
munist) Party  of  America.  (Dally  Worker, 
July  29,  1929.  p.  3.)  (Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvlUaa,  1940,  appendix  I, 
p.  028.) 

The  PoUt-Secretarlat  of  the  BCCI  IsfUM  in- 
structions to  the  Workers  (Cx>mmuniat) 
Party  of  America  on  the  election  campaign  at 
lt3  session  on  September  7,  lOM.  (The  Daily 
Worker,  vol,  V,  No.  833.  October  8.  19M,  ap- 
pendix 10,  p,  117.) 

The  Struggle  for  tha  Bolahaviaation  of  tha 
Communist  Party  of  Uta  United  Btatm,  by 
I.  MIngulin  (Moaoow).  Imprecorr,  volume  9. 
Mo.  M.  daalittf  wltta  the  InUrferenoa  of  tbo 
Oommunlat  Intamatlonal  in  tha  Amarloan 
party.    1939. 

In  May  lOM  tha  American  Commlaalon  of 
tha  Third  Intamatlonal  had  a  mceUng  at 
Moscow  and  Stalin  addressed  the  American 
section,  saying  that  the  revolutionary  crlala 
of  the  Communist  Party  haa  not  arrived  aa 
yet  m  tha  United  Stntea.  •  •  •  Amerlean 
Communist  Party  mttat  ba  ready  to  meet  tha 
crisis,  fully  armed  to  take  over  the  direction 
of  the  future  claas  war  In  the  United  SUtaa. 
(Communist  International,  March  30.  1030.) 
(Special  Committee  To  Inveatlgau  Conunu- 
nist Activities,  1030,  pt.  1.  vol.  1.  p.  16.) 

Cable  from  Ruthenberg,  Engdahl,  Love- 
atone,  Bedacht  dealing  with  the  thesiu  dated 
April  13,  1930,  enclosing  minutes  of  meetlnga 
of  the  Polburo  with  Instructlous  to  return  aa 
aoon  aa  read.  (Special  Committee  on  Un- 
Amcrlcan  Activities,  1940,  vol.  7,  p.  4617.) 

Directives  of  the  PollteecreUrlat  of  tha 
ECCI  to  the  Conununist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  relative  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Twelfth  Plenum  of  the  CPU8A,  dealing 
Cominura  DocumenU,  the  Communist.  May 
1031,  volume  X.  No.  6.  pages  402-406.  (Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlvltiaa, 
1040,  appendix  I.  p.  460.) 

Directives  of  the  Polltaacretarlat  of  tha 
ECCI  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  relative  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Twelfth  Plenum  of  the  CPUSA,  dealing 
with  unemployment,  the  trade-unions,  tha 
party  leadership,  the  party  preaa,  the  7-hour 
day,  the  Negro  queatlon.  ate.  (Communist. 
May  1031,  pp.  403-408  ) 

Criticism  of  June-July  1033  laauea  of  tha 
Dally  Worker  by  the  Communlat  InUma- 
tlonal.  (Communist  International,  October 
16,  1038.)  (Special  Committee  on  Un-AnMr- 
lean  Aetlvltlea,  1040,  vol.  87,  pp.  4407  ff.) 

Meaaage  received  from  presidium  of  execu- 
tive commltue  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional on  the  occasion  of  the  Unth  anni- 
versary of  the  Dally  Worker.  January  6,  1034. 
(Dally  Worker.  January  6. 1034.) 

From  the  "main  extract  referring  to  tha 
United  SUtes  from  the  report  by  George 
Dlmltroff  on  The  United  Front  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  at  the  Seventh  World  Congrem 
of  the  Communist  International  in  Moscow- 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  party  which  will 
be  neither  Socialist  nor  Conununist.  But  It 
must  be  an  antl-Fasclst  party  and  must  not 
be  an  antl-Communlst  party."  (Dally  Work- 
er, December  0,  1036.) 

Article  by  George  Dlmltroff,  chairman  of 
Communist  International,  entitled  "The  War 
and  the  Working  Claas  of  the  CaDltaiist 
Countrlea."  (DaUy  Worker,  November  4, 
1030.) 

Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional     (Sunday  Worker.  November  6,  1939.) 

October  1939:  Manifesto  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Communist  IntemaUonal 
and  an  article  by  Dlmltroff,  secretary  of  the 
Conununist  International  enUUed  "Tha  War 
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f(Ct 


Go*  mment. 


ezcerptfi  from  the  testimony 

Budana.  former  m.-tnagmg  editor 

Vrocker.  cOclal  organ  of  the  Com- 

U.  ft.  A.,  and  member  of  the 

committee,  corroborates  to 

made  In  this  report  to  the 

this  organisation  Is  not  a  boxka 

political  party,  but  that  it  U 

an  agency  subvarslent  In  every 

term  to  the  ruling  party  of  the 

tha  Ooaaamnist  Party  of 

which  oparataa  tluough  Ita  afllll- 

ratiutrtes  as  a  World  Commimist 

elite  first  from  his  testimony  of 

3.  1946: 

undarstand  then  before  we  get 

of  tha  matter  that  wa  are  deal- 

tmsplracy  to  eatabllsb  Soviet  dic- 

tproughout  the  world.    This  con- 

Bormally  to  Illegal  methods. 

requires  the  utmost  servility 

of  the  so-called  Communist  laad- 

coimtrles    Uiroughout    the 

nckes  puppets  of  this  laadership. 

the  case  of  William  Z.  Poatar  or 

T. 


tliTOUghC 


valoua 


_  out  I  u  history  haatbaCdou 

F^ty  found  one  defect  of  any  kind 

of  tha  Soviet  Union  who  waa 

tha  Kremlin.    You  eaa  aearch 

ITorkcr  or  any  other  Communist 

from  heginning  to  end  for  29 

you    will    find    Uiat    always    the 

hip  Is  IQO-pereent  perfect  in 

they  have  Godlike  quaUtles  that 

fnveat  aaf  Bav  bateg  fotmd  in  liism     Sec. 

nvaBMBt  followa  Moaeow    in 

Bxamlaatton   of   (ha  ottdal 

wlU  ecnflrm  this— that  tha 

di^tuJ  by  the  Kremlin  are  followed 

aaiTtkfy  by   this  organ >«at ton   and   Its 

That  stamps  it  Iramadlataly 

set  off  from  tha  rest  of 

OrgMilaatiaB  aa  mucb 
tiie'Krtmlin.  or  at  the  brtiaal  af 
aatha  Nazi  bund  waa  tha  ivant 


came  to  ma  agala  when  acting 
ooomilttaa  raprsaaatative  to  the 


to  me  that  I  might  occasion - 
ictlons  and  communcatlona 


from  this  Hans  Berger.    Dennis  told  me  fur-  ' 
thcr  that  Berger  was  strictly  underground, 
and  that  be  was  known  by  Dennis  as  a  re- 
sponsible comrade  who  had  been  In  China  | 
and  Spain  and  many  other  places.  'Including 
the  United  BUtes,  aa  you  may  know.' 

"These  ware  hla  words,  aa  stated  speclfl- 
cally:  Ttiat  Bergar  had  ftmctloned  previ- 
ously In  China.  Spain,  and  here  in  America,  { 
as  you  may  know.*  Dennis  then  said  that 
Baffcr  waa  'equivalent  to  a  representative  of 
the  Coomnnlst  International,  and  th^*^  I 
was  to  cautttm  him  as  such.'  To  advtr  mo 
fully.  Danali  added  that  Berger's  reni  i  nna 
waa  Oerhart  BMcr.  and  that  he  functiened, 
or  was  to  ftmctlon.  among  the  'German  com- 
rades here'  as  such  (p.  12). 

•  •  •  • 

"The  main  point  Is  that  there  was  this  rcp^ 
raacntative  of  the  Communist  lQternai.i  iial 
in  the  once,  and  his  name  was  Bdwards.  1 1 
saw  him  In  action  in  1935  and  1936— right  i 
along.  Then  there  was  Brown,  whose  real ! 
name  waa  Alpt.  suppoaediy  an  Italian,  and 

many  otbata. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"And.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  found  that 
there  were  various  rings  In  this  oonsplra« 
torial  apparatus,  and  different  sections,  ona 
of  which  is  the  Soviet  police  system  here  and 
another  the  Communist  International  ap- 
paratus. 

"Then  there  is  also  the  use  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  normally  are  In  puUilOj 
Ufe.  the  use  of  them  illegally  and  secretly,] 
sending  them  to  Latin  America,  and  to  Ca 
ada.  and  other  plaoea  aacretly.    And. 
matter  of  fact,  sometimes  a  person  wi.o  haa"! 
been  a  district  organlaar  will  suddenly  coma  i 
to  you  and  say  that  he  Is  going  to  M- xico 
or  to  some  other  place  and  by  the  quesi"  ns 
he  a.«ks  you  know  he  is  on  a  secret  mi.  >.  ^a 
(p.  14». 

•  •  •  • 
"Rctumlns;  to  Bereer  specifically:  I  did  re- ' 

celve  from  time  to  time  notes  sent  bv  him 
when  Dennis  was  away.  These  sueFfiw  in 
particular  that  the  saaond  front  in  Ku':^pe 
was  important,  and  baaunered  at  the  ir.i- 
portance  of  talking  about  tha  Bonet  U:  .oa 
to  the  American  people.  Thoaa  waia  sor.e  of 
the  notes  I  rfcnU.  There  were  others,  of 
cotirse.  from  Berger  and  from  others  (p.  lA)., 

•  •  •  •  •         I 

"But  tbt  notes  from  Berger  pertlc'T'Ty] 
fmplwtwd  the  necveslty  of  hrtnglng  to  the' 
American    people    the    alleged    dnrocrallc 
character  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  lan-j 
guage  he  used  wns  very  emchRtlc.     In  nd< 
thm.  once  in  a  while  he  expressed  his  opt 
Ion  very  definitely,  through  the  political 
entatlve  of  the  polltlcpl  committee, 
i^ht  Inctructions  from  Berger  to  the  Dally 
Worker.     When  the  question  came  up  of  tha  I 
United  States  being  the  Soviet  Union's  chief  | 
foe.  aa  a  result  of  the  Duc!ne  article.  Ber^^er- 
Blsler   gave    what    was    almost    a    decision  | 
•     •     •     (p.  18). 

*1fow.  I  want  to  call  tha  attention  of 
committee  to  the  fact  that  I  have  copies 
the  Commimist  here  in  my  poaaaaslan  whteh^ 
show  the  leading  position  of  Oertmrt  Bister 
as  Hnns  Berger.   These  articles  prove  his  high  I 
rank,  for  they  are  on  vital  subjects  in  fhaj 
theoretical  organ  of  the  Communist  P>r  y. 
These  articles  range  from  a  signed  artlcie  by ' 
him  In  November  1942  on  Twenty-flva  Vnrs 
of  SDviet  Power— publlabad  along  with  ar- 
ticles by  Bari  Browder.  genaral  secretary  of 
tba  party,  and  V.  J.  Jerome,  editor  of  thai 
OMamuMlat    over  to  a  number  of  very  Im- 
portant   contributions    on    foreign    policy. 
Tlkey  are  written  by  a  aaan  of  auiborlty.  itl|  ' 
daar.     Among    them,  algniflcantly.    Is 
arti<de  on  tha  dtaaolutioa  of  the  Commt 
Xntematlaaal    *    •    •    (p.  20). 

1«ow.  I  waa*  to  gal  hara  to  the  dlHoiution 
of  tha  OoBuraalat  latamaUonai   and   tha, 

article  on  It  by  Berger -Eisler  In  the  Com* 
Bunist.    This  is  tha  iaaua.  by  the  way,  tha 
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Glorious  Victories 
|every  trained  Corn- 
Man  uiiaky  repre- 
ammunist  Interna- 
lat  was  the  under- 
hls  open  threat  to 
\Uj  of  the  power  of 
throughout    the 
:h  thai  is  putting 
id  waa  the  signal 
laUonal.    Manull- 
|t  thc£3  matters  for 
knows  he  roughly 
Party  through  the 
channels  of  com- 
Oaorge  Dimitrov 
-and  he  was  guilty 
rov  may  be  the 
.lit    rt  of  the  Com- 
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lunLst  International 
(P-  23). 
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15.    Mr.  Speaker, 

Into  the  act — as 

Jimmy  Durante, 

tor  Claghorn.  the 
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subject  that  featured  every  conversation 
committee  members  had  with  local  gov- 
ernment officials  and  with  leading  local 
citizens  from  the  moment  our  airplane 
landed  to  the  take-off  several  days  later. 
While  we  had  not  gone  to  Alaska.  Hawaii, 
and  Tuerto  Rico  to  talk  about  state- 
hood— such  being  within  the  province  of 
members  of  other  committees  in  Con- 
gress— we  found  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity to  become  greatly  interested  In  the 
question  before  we  took  leave  of  those 
places. 

And  our  experiences  have  not  been  un- 
like those  of  numerous  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  high  Government  offi- 
cials who  in  recent  months  have  found 
occasion  to  visit  our  Territories.  Most 
of  these  people  have  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington with  nlmost  as  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  as  the  natives 
themselves  hold. 

ALAaXA  A  sraanoic  point 

While  our  Military  Affairs  Committee 
group  was  visiting  in  Alaska.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Julius  A.  Krug  was  also 
there  and  upon  his  retuim  to  the  States 
his  recommendations  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  statehood  for  that  great  North- 
west section  to  which  some  refer  as  the 
back  door  to  the  United  States.  It  could 
Just  as  well  be  called  the  front  door.  Our 
Military  Affairs  Committee  was  greatly 
interested  in  Alaska  from  a  wartime 
strategic  poinl  of  view  but  the  citizens  up 
there  also  made  certain  that  we  were 
oriented  in  their  plans  for  eventual 
statehood. 

Within  the  past  3  weeks  Secretary 
Krug  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Hawaii. 
He  must  have  been  briefed  by  the  same 
leaders  in  that  romantic  island  territory 
as  were  the  members  of  our  committee, 
because  when  he  stepped  from  his  plane 
in  Washington  his  first  statement  was  to 
the  effect  that  Hawaii  was  entitled  to 
statehood.  I  was  with  Secretary  BCrug 
in  Puerto  Rico  last  September,  and  I  am 
confident  the  arguments  the  natives  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  statehood  impressed 
the  Secretary,  whose  Department  has 
the  duty  of  administering  for  our  terri- 
tories and  possessions. 

Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  might 
have  little  chance  to  realize  their  dream 
of  statehood  if  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior were  not  favorably  disposed.  The 
winning  of  support  of  Secretary  Krug, 
therefore,  is  very  helpful.  But  It  by  no 
means  grants  statehood.  Only  Congress 
can  do  that. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  bills 
which  have  been  dropped  into  the  hop- 
per in  the  House  of  Representatives  call- 
ing for  statehood  for  our  territories  have 
been  ever  Increasing.  This  may  l>e  due 
greatly  to  the  fact  that  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  increasing  num- 
bers have  been  visiting  our  territorial 
posse.ssions  on  various  committee  assign- 
ments, mostly  to  do  with  the  war  effort — 
and  lately  studying  postwar  problems 
that  our  remaining  frontiers  pose, 
an  TEAvn.  sHomws  distangi 

If  statehood  ever  comes  to  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  much  credit 
must  go  to  air  travel — and  particularly 


to  the  air  transport  services  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  which  made  it  so  convenient 
for  Members  of  Congress  on  official  mis- 
sions to  get  to  these  outposts. 

Of  course,  in  our  visits  we  found  some 
local  people  opposed  to  statehood,  but 
such  opposition  was  rare  indeed  in  com- 
parison to  the  almost  general  clamor 
among  the  natives  to  become  an  actual 
part  of  the  United  States  with  full  State 
rights — and  principally  with  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  governors. 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives now  asking  that  Alaskans  be 
permitted  to  elect  their  own  Governor. 
They  would  like  to  have  that  right  pend- 
ing consideration  of  their  request  for 
statehood.  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  bit- 
ter in  their  resentment  over  appointed 
Governors.  They  are  pleased  with  the 
selection  of  JesOs  T.  Plfiero.  native-bom 
and  very  popular  among  the  people,  as 
their  new  Governor  but  they  would  have 
liked  it  a  lot  better  had  they  been  per- 
mitted to  elect  him  themselves.  They  are 
frank  in  stating  they  hope  he  will  be  the 
last  appointed  Governor. 

Twelve  separate  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Eightieth  Congress  to 
provide  statehood  for  Hawaii.  There 
have  been  several  asking  statehood  for 
Alaska,  but  only  one,  so  far,  for  Puerto 
Rico.  And  there  is  a  resolution  offered  by 
Representative  B.  W.  Gr^RHART,  Republi- 
can, of  California,  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Iceland  to  become 
a  State  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  is  hardly  any  likeli- 
hood, however,  that  the  latter  suggestion 
will  be  seriously  considered. 

Statehood  for  the  present  Territories 
means  not  only  that  their  citizens  will 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
Governors  in  the  future  but  it  will  mean 
an  automatic  Increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  First  of 
all  each  new  State  would  be  entitled  to 
two  Members  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Alaska  would  be  entitled  to  one 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  imder  legis- 
lation proposed,  would  be  given  two 
Members  of  the  House. 

BEPUSENTATION  WirHOUT  VOTB 

Of  course,  the  Territories  now  have 
representatives  in  Congress,  but  they  are 
more  or  less  just  good-will  ambassadors. 
Each  Territory  sends  a  single  Delegate 
to  Washington.  The  Delegate  can  at- 
tend sessions  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  meetings  of  House  commit- 
tees. He  may  introduce  legislation  and 
he  has  the  privilege  of  the  fioor — mean- 
ing he  can  speak  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  he  represents — but  he  cannot 
vote. 

This  brings  us  to  the  realization  that 
there  Is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
American  citizenship  which  the  residents 
In  the  Territories  hold  to  that  which  we 
as  residents  of  States  enjoy.  They  feel 
that  they  are  not  complete  Americans. 
They  cannot  vote  for  President.  They 
have  no  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress. They  are  subject  to  all  Federal 
tax  laws,  yet  have  no  voice  in  their  mak- 
ing.   They  often  re-echo  the  old  colo- 


nists' cry  of  "taxation  without  represen- 
tation" when  they  speak  on  this  subject. 

They  fall  to  share  in  many  Federal 
acts  which  confer  monetary  benefits  to 
States. 

They  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  Amer- 
icans, yet  they  are  not  Americans. 

Those  who  lead  in  the  fight  for  state- 
hood point  out  that  when  they  were  or- 
ganized under  Territorial  status  it  was 
an  implied  promise  that  eventually  they 
would  be  accepted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
promise  has  been  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  all  other  sections  that  first  held  Ter- 
ritorial status.  The  last  Territory  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  State  was  Ari- 
zona on  February  14,  1912. 

So  It  has  not  been  too  long  ago  when 
Congress  met  a  somewhat  similar  prob- 
lem and  decided  in  favor  of  statehood 
for  the  petitioning  territory.  Just  a  few 
days  more  than  a  month  before  the  ad- 
mission of  Arizona,  Congress  on  January 
8.  1912,  had  accepted  New  Mexico  as  a 
State.  Oklahoma  had  been  admitted  on 
November  16, 1907.  All  within  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  our  citizens  of  today. 

SXPAkATIOM  raOM  MAIMLAK9  AM  OSaTACLB 

Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma 
found  their  road  to  statehood  a  com- 
paratively smooth  one,  however,  because 
their  boundaries  were  contiguous  with 
other  State  boundaries.  Chief  obstacle 
to  statehood  for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  lies  in  the  fact  they  are  far 
removed  countries,  separated  from  the 
Union  by  thousands  of  miles,  and  in  the 
case  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  all  over- 
seas. 

Because  definite  steps  are  now  behiff 
taken  to  consider  the  proposal  of  admit- 
ting Hawaii  to  the  Union  in  the  form  of 
open  public  hearings  before  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
numerous  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
asking  statehood  for  the  islands  we  may 
soon  expect  some  public  reaction.  After 
completion  of  the  hearings  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  approved  legislation  to 
grant  statehood  to  HawalL 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  famed  edu- 
cator, president  emeritus  of  Columbia 
University,  has  already  publicly  ex- 
pressed emphatic  objection  to  statehood 
for  the  three  Territories, 

Said  Dr.  Butler  In  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Krug: 

Under  no  circumstances  shotild  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  other  outlying 
Island  or  territory  be  admitted  as  a  SUte  in 
our  Federal  Union.  To  do  so.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  United  States  as  we  have  known  it 
and  as  it  has  become  so  familiar  and  so  use- 
ful to  the  world.  Our  country  now  consists 
of  a  sound  and  oompMurt  area,  botinded  by 
Canada,  by  Mexico,  and  by  the  two  oceans. 
To  add  outlying  territory  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  with  what  certainly 
must  be  different  Interests  from  ours  and 
very  different  backgroxmd,  might  easUy  mark. 
as  I  said,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Think  of  what  would  happen— 

Dr.  Butler  continued — 
were  the  vote  of  one  Senator  from  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  CM-  Puerto  Elco  to  defeat  the  ratifica- 
tion  of  an   important   treaty  affecting   the 
policy  and  good  order  of  the  world.    It  is 
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dissffreeiiif  wtth  Dr.  Butler 
could  poiht  out  that  In  a  Senate  made 
of  two  representatlres  from  each 
ite  the  re  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
»  ffood  iMny  other  Senators  with  the 
amine  Tieu  w  ttie  Alaakan.  Hawaiian,  or 
Puerto  R  can  Smstor  to  make  any  one 
man's  vele  the  deciding  one.  For  In- 
•tance.  if  a  decision  of  world  sisniflcance 
were  to  b  p  made  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  15  who  could  say  whether  the 
Junior  8e  lator  from  HawaH  or  the  junior 
Senator  !  rtxn  Rhode  Island  had  cast  the 
decidlnf  rote  if  they  had  both  answered 
in  the  aflrmatiye.  Or  who  could  blame 
the  senio-  Senator  from  Aladta  for  the 
defeat  ofja  measure  considered  to  be  im- 
portant for  tbe  national  interest  any 
more  tbm  be  could  blame  the  senior 
Senator  Txym  C^io  If  they  both  had  cast 
a  negatii  e  vote. 

Pmic  ■  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
Rsentatl  res  Suf  RATBintif ,  of  Texas,  now 
minority^  leader,  says  the  qtteatton  con- 
cerning [the  matter  of  statehood  for 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  "goes 
to  the  fi  ndaaeniak." 

"And  I  be  qMMMon  we  bave  to  answer." 
M7S  Ra*)  Miaa.  ''is  whether  we  are  going 
to  begin  making  States  out  of  possessions 
that  are  not  contiguous  to  tbe  United 
Slates  od  America." 
The  firmer  Speaker  concedes  it  is  a 
that  we  will  have  to  meet  one 
and.  he  st^gests.  "we  bad  better  put 
Ofur  best  thinking  on  it." 

Many  3f  the  leading  daily  newspapers 
through!  lut  the  Nation,  and  a  great  many 
of  our  h  adlng  natlBBal  flgnres  seem  to 
be  doing  much  thinking  on  the  subject 
these  dafs.  An  analysis  of  their  trend 
of  thoug  It  would  seem  to  favor  admis- 
sion of  he  rerritorlea.  Few  share  the 
▼lews  of  Dr.  Butler. 

MAWkn  auT  ■  nasr 

In  th(  race  for  statehood.  BiWBll  is 
far  In  f  ont.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
plea  of  the  Islanders  has  reached  the 
stage  of  Bost  serious  eonstderatlon  The 
OuunlU  ee  on  Public  Lands  having  com. 
pM«d  it  I  public  hearing  on  the  petition 
of  Rawi  ii  and  having  recommended  to 
the  Hcu  le  approval  of  one  of  ttot  many 
to  grant  statehood  puts  the  matter 
before  Congress  and  calls  for  a 
of  the  quMtlaB  gno  way  or  the 
the  near  future.  Once  favor- 
coijsldered  bj  the  committee,  tt 
fi  am  the  stage  of  mere  discxisslon 
and  bcc(jnes  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
of  Congress.  However,  not  all 
in  committee  beeone  law. 
so  Hawshrs  fight  Is  far  from  being  wosl 
The  n  ovement  for  statehood  seems  far 
stronger  in  Hawaii  thaa  In  Alaska  and 
Puerto  I  ico.  At  least,  the  movement  is 
farther  ulvanced  and  the  groups  inter- 
ested set  m  better  crgaaind.  Tbay  eoms 
to  CongipsB  quoting  tiw  Picstiteiit  of  the 
itCB.  Harry  S.  Truman,  as  an 
advocate  for  ttatehood  (or  Hawaii. 

*I  urgi !  that  the  Congress  promptly  ae- 
eede  to  t  w  wtsiies  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
that  the  Territory  be  admitted  to  stato- 


In 


tht  voto 


hood  in  our  Umon."  President  Trumi 
pliaded  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 

Before  the  war  the  people  of  tbe  Tei 
tory  of  Hawaii  voted  2  to  1  in  favor 
statehood,   and   in   IMl   a   Gallup 
showed  opinion   of   the   people   in 
Stotes    approximately    the    same. 
March  of  IMd  Dr   Gallup  again  poL 
the  mainlaadcrs.  and  this  time  they 
3  to  1  for  admitting  Hawaii  as  a  SUto. 

Incidentally    the     1946    OaUup 
showed  that  the  average  American- 
cept  those  who  have  had  military  servlc 
in  the  Pacific— does  not  know  a  whole  < 
about  the  islands. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  consists  of  i1 
group  of  eight  islands  and  numerouaj 
islets  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  siluaied  •] 
little  more  than  2.000  nautickl  miles  w( 
(rf  the  Norih  American  Continent.  Tl 
total  land  area  is  6.433  square  miles,  anj 
aiighUy  larger  than  the  combinr-di 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  IslaDcLj 

Tbe  population  of  the  Territory 
estimated  at  502.122  in  1945.  exclusive  < 
military  and  naval  personnel.    Tbe 
tal  of  the  Territory  is  Honolulu,  situi 
(m  tbe  island  of  Oahu.    It  is  a  complete 
modern  city  with  a  population  estunat 
in  1945  to  be  261  033.    The  racial  origin 
this  population,  in  addition  to  the  natii 
Hawaiians  and  the  Caucasians  from  tt 
mainland,  is  Japanese.  Chinese. 
Filipino,  and  Portuguese.     About 
third  are  Caucasian,  one-third  Japenc 
and  the  remainder  mostly   Hawi 
part  Hawaiians.  Chinese.  Filipinos, 
reans.  wi^  a  sprinkling  of  Puerto  Ricai 
and  others. 

MO  SAaOTACS  «  BAWAS 

Some  regarded  the  fact  that  Hawai 
was  one-third  Japanese  In  population 
a  barrier  to  favorable  consideration  H 
statehood  but  the  facts  are  the  best 
ment  against  creating  an  obstacle  on  tl 
Mne.    The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investii 
tlon  found  not  a  single  act  of  sabot af 
OT  flfth-coltnnn   activity  committed 
Hawaii  before,  during,  or  after  the  alt 
on  Pearl  Harbor.    The  islanders  prci 
boast  that  the  record  of  their  peopYe 
the  war  and  home  front  was  uncxceDc 
In  performance,  loyalty  and  cooperati 

The    citlsens'    statehood    comml 
point  out  in  their  arguments  for  s^^t 
hood  that  Amerleanlsatlon.  racial 
tty,  and  democratic  ideals  are  far 
vanoed  in  Hawaii.    There  Is  less 
friction  and  discrimination  in  Hai 
than  in  many  mainland  areas,  they 
The  diflertnt  racial  groups  live  toget) 
with  a  minimum  of  f rlcttoo  and  no  ri 
clashes 

Tbs  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  as 
as  aatife  United  States  participation 
concerned,  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  Decemk 
7, 1941  threw  more  light  upon  the  loj 
and  patriotism  of  the  Hawaiian 
tion  than  the  many  preceding  years  i 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  annexed 
an  American  Territory  on  September 
1897.     The  war  began  with  an  orjei 
attack  on  Hawaii  and  the  I'erritory 
matned  the  only  major  part  of  the  NatJ< 
to  be  subjected  to  direct  attack. 

■■B  TBOors  powiHT  WTm  nonam 

HawaHans  were  tested  by  the  fbre 
battle  and  the  trials  of  war  both  at 
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tors'  Industry  of  120.000,000.  In  1945 
value  of  real  and  personal  property  In 
Hawaii  exceeded  that  of  several  States 
and  totaled  more  than  that  of  any  other 
Territory  at  time  of  admission  to  state- 
hood. 

The  islands  have  an  experienced  and 
Intelligent  electorate.  In  the  1944  gen- 
eral election  85  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  exercised  their  right  of  franchise. 
They  have  a  fimctionlng.  orderly  gov- 
ernment. The  Territory  has  passed 
through  a  long  period  of  tutelage  and 
probation,  and  the  islanders  feel  they 
have  proved  their  capacity  to  conduct 
their  affairs  as  an  American  common- 
wealth. Further,  they  believe  admission 
of  Hawaii  to  statehood  would  benefit  the 
United  States  by  binding  this  modem 
civilian  community  and  strategic  mili- 
tary base  more  closely  to  the  Union,  and 
would  Intensify  pride  of  the  American 
citizens  of  Hawaii  in  being  Americsms. 

Hawaiians  also  like  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Territory  has  consistently  paid 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  exclusive  of  military 
expenditures,  has  spent  upon  the  Terri- 
tory. In  1945  Hawaii  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $173,999,227. 

ALASXAItS  SAGBI   FOK  8TATBBOOD 

We  were  flying  over  Alaska  about  6 
hours  out  of  Great  Fails.  Mont.,  travel- 
ing in  an  Army  C-54  about  9,000  feet 
above  the  roughest  stretches  of  the  Alcan 
Highway  wb«i  our  plane  was  struc*  by 
Ughtning — an  uncwnfortable  experience, 
despite  the  fact  that  aviation  experts  say 
they  have  never  known  of  a  csise  where 
lightning  had  caused  a  fatal  crash.  I 
mention  the  lightning  incident  here  to 
dto  it  as  a  possible  omen — or  perhaps 
a  warning  directed  to  a  representative 
group  from  Congress  that  lightning 
mgfat  strike  at  any  time  in  that  vast 
nmthland. 

Alaskans  are  eager  for  statehood. 
Svents  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  in- 
eraasec*  their  efforts  to  attain  admission 
to  the  Union.  Before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Alaska  was  only  a  stopchild  for  whom 
the  parent  Nation  did  very  Uttle.  By 
the  handful  of  real  Alaskans  who  gained 
our  ear  during  a  reception  at  the  mayor's 
home  in  Fairbanks  wt  were  told  that  the 
averagt  Amarlcan  considered  Alaska  at 
a  place  to  go  in  qtiest  of  quick  wealth, 
and  if  attained  ths  opportunists  would 
leave  tha  oountry  Immediately.  Alas- 
kans are  disturbed  by  the  grt-rlch-<iuick- 
ers  who  take  all  they  can  from  this  fron- 
tier country  with  no  thought  of  giving 
anything  in  return  to  Alaska.  Alaskans 
believe  statehood  would  help  to  correct 
this  situatlcm  and  then,  they  say,  you 
would  see  real  development  of  the  coim- 
try  so  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  Union. 

The  Alaskans  have  no  hesitancy  in 
citing  their  strategic  military  location 
as  one  of  their  strongest  arguments  for 
admission  as  a  State.  They  assert  that 
the  development  of  Alaska  is  of  "utmost 
importance  from  a  military  standpoint." 
and  they  insist  that  statehood  will  accel- 
erate that  development.  Recently  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Alaskan  De- 
partment stated  that  military  defense  of 
Alaska  could  not  be  effective  unless  there 
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is  a  growth  in  civilian  population  and 
civilian  Industry. 

statehood  would  aid  mstertally  In  bring- 
ing that  about — 

Says  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Baitutt, 
Delegate  from  Alaska — 

beouee  Alaaka  would  then  receive  automati- 
cally the  grants  in  aid  and  appropriations 
which  go  to  the  States  on  an  allotment  basts 
instead  of  having  to  plead,  hat  in  hand,  for 
every  Federal  d<HIar. 

8TATCHOO0  WIZX  BRnfO  DCTSLOmSIfT 

Alaska  has  many  of  the  same  argu- 
mesxts  for  statehood  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  Hawaii,  namely:  First,  once 
a  Territory  has  been  formally  organized 
It  is  assurance  statehood  is  the  next  po- 
litical step:  second,  served  its  tutelage: 
third.  Alaskans  are  loyal.  law-abiding 
American  citizens;  fourth,  Alaskans  have 
voted  2  to  1  in  favor  of  statehood. 

But  the  Alaskans  stress  more  strongly 
than  does  the  Hawaiians  that  statehood 
vrill  result  in  development  of  their  coun- 
try— and  naturally  so,  because  the  Ha- 
waiians favored  by  better  climatic  con- 
ditions have  an  area  almost  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  present  time.  That  the 
self-government  which  stotebood  will 
bring  to  Alaska  will  permit  of  real  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  potentialities  at 
this  northern  land  in  fact  seems  to  be 
the  chief  argument  why  It  should  be 
brought  into  the  family  of  States. 

If  the  average  American  knows  little 
about  the  islands  of  Hawaii,  be  knows 
even  less  about  Alaska.  It  is  an  amas- 
ing  country. 

Alaska  was  purchased  from  Czarlst 
Russia  in  1867  and  there  have  been  some 
hints  of  recent  date  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  consider  tbe  Csar  had 
the  right  to  sell  a  possession  of  the  Rtis- 
sian  people. 

Because  of  its  distance  from  the 
United  States  and  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  other  than  air  and 
water,  Alaska  may  be  considered  an 
island  from  the  viewpoint  of  military 
operations.  The  wartime  Alcan  High- 
way provides  the  only  existing  through 
land  communicatiMi  with  the  United 
States,  and  will  require  eonsiderablo 
improvement  as  well  as  extensive  eon- 
tinuing  maintenance  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
used  as  a  supply  route. 


oMS-rvTH  na 


or  omna  m/ru 


The  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska  Is 
north  01  a  point  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  while  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  is  north  of  tbe  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  Adak  is  north  of  lUdway. 
and  Attu  is  north  of  Wake  Island  and 
New  Zealand.  Point  Barrow  is  farther 
north  than  any  other  point  in  North 
America  except  the  tip  of  Boothia  Penin- 
sula in  north-central  Canada,  On  the 
other  hand.  Adak  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  northern  Newfoundland,  northern 
Great  Britain,  or  southeastern  Sweden. 

The  land  area  of  Alaska  is  about  one- 
fifth  the  size  of  the  continentsJ  United 
States,  but  because  it  is  oomiirised  of 
numerous  widely  scattered  islands  it  oc- 
cupies a  relatively  larger  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Tlie  distance  from 
Jtmeao  to  Attu  is  approximately  the  same 
as  that  from  Savannah.  Oa.  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  from  Juneau  to  Poini  Barrow 


is  about  as  far  as  from  F»rt  Worth  to 
Duloth.     ^ 

AlaAans  hasten  to  exidain  that  de- 
spite this  wide  area,  they  are  actually 
closer  to  the  mainland  in  terms  of  travel 
time  than  Washlngt<m  was  to  Philadel- 
phia in  an  earlier  day.  And  they  fur- 
ther hold  that  althowh  a  population  of 
approximately  80,000  is  scattered  very 
thinly  over  this  vast  Territory,  that  this 
should  not  be  held  against  their  chances 
for  statehood  because  Alaska  today  has 
more  people  than  six  out  of  the  last  nine 
Territories  admitted  to  sUtehood. 

Contrary  to  the  iMrevailing  idea  heki 
by  most  Americans  who  have  never  been 
to  the  far  north,  Alaska  is  not  entirely 
a  land  of  ice  and  snow,  and  severe  sub- 
zero cold.  True,  these  conditions  exist 
in  the  real  Arctic  or  extremely  cold 
climate  found  nurth  ot  the  Alaskan 
mountain  range  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon  and  north  to  the  Arctic  In  this 
section  temperattires  range  from  60  be- 
low to  90  above  with  a  temperature  range 
of  150  degrees. 

nr  LOVB  WITH  CUaiAZB 

But  there  are  two  other  distinct  cli- 
matic regions.  There  Is  a  moderately 
cold  area  fMind  south  of  the  Alaskan 
Range  and  in  the  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
where  the  temperatures  range  from  20 
below  to  70  above.  Then  out  on  the 
Aleutians  chain  the  temperatore  ranges 
from  25  above  to  65  above,  but  the  mild 
temperatures  hardly  make  up  for  ex- 
tremely high  winds — williwaws— record- 
ed up  to  lli»  miles  per  hour,  and  almost 
constant  fog. 

Juneau.  Anchorage,  and  the  towns 
south  ot  the  Alaska  Range,  therefore  at- 
tract most  settlers.  And  like  the  former 
Belleville.  HI.,  man.  Michael  J.  Haas,  who 
went  to  Juneau  about  13  years  ago  on  a 
temporary  job  and  decided  to  make  it 
his  home,  the  majority  fall  in  love  with 
the  climate  and  the  country. 

"It  is  the  greatest  place  on  earth,** 
Haas  told  me.  "and  if  we  could  jtist  get 
statehood  you  would  see  rapid  develop- 
moit   of    all   the   great   resources   of 


Air  transportotloo  U  ths  Ufeblood  of 
Alaska.  At  the  present  all  other  forms  of 
transportation  are  limited.  But  with  ths 
attaining  of  statehood,  Alaskans  look  for 
sslf-govtmment  to  lead  to  ths  oonstnic- 
tion  of  highways  and  railroads  which  art 
so  vital  to  future  development. 

ntAmrorrATioM  xa  aiaeavr  panfw 

In  an  of  Alaska  the  only  highways  of 
Importance  are  tbe  Glenn-Rlchardson 
Highway  connecting  Anchorage  with 
Fairbanks  and  the  Alcan  Highway  run- 
ning from  Fairbanks  southeast  to  Ed- 
monton. The  only  railroads  are  the 
Alaska  Railroad  running  from  Seward 
to  Fairbanks,  and  the  Whltepass  k  Yu- 
kon running  frMn  Skagway  to  White- 
horse.  Water  transportation  is  limited 
to  the  simuner  season  because  Arctic  ice 
in  the  winter  extends  south  around  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  through  Anchorage 
and  leaves  Seward  and  Whittier,  the  only 
year-round  ice-free  ports  serving  the 
mainland  of  Aladca.  For  many  parts  of 
Alaska  no  means  of  transportation  are 
available  except  the  dog  team  and  the 
airplane. 
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^r  the  jecurtty  of  the  United  SUtes. 
At^okanji  argue,  thia  vast  Territory 
lianld  be  ( Iven  sutus  as  a  Stat*  and  per- 
mitted lr4mediately  to  diiPttop  itself, 
that  they  caa  dtvelop  th« 
to  America  within  a  short 


ttnt  to  a  I  oint  jrhere  that  back  door  can 


shut  against  attack  from  th« 


outside,    i  t  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the 


wide  open  and  we  can  re- 


caB  Amter  em's  frantic  efforts  to  close  it 


to  prevent 


hold  on  th  ^  American  Continent. 


thliR 


One 

Rico,  and 
residents 
not  like  to 
to  the  Uni 
the  trip 
Ian.  Puertb 
are  "goini 

A 
promptly 
members 


leadng 


the  Japs  from  getting  a  foot* 


m  FAR  or  xnrmiD  sta' 


Visitors  to  Hawaii,  Puerto 

Alaska  quickly  learn  is  that 

n  these  three  Territories  do 

hear  anyone  say.  "I  am  going 

ed  States."   If  you  must  make 

certain  you  Inform  a  Hawal- 

Rican.  or  an  Alaskan  that  you 

over  to  the  mainland." 

citizen  of  Puerto  Rico 
took  one  of  our  committee 
o  task  on  this  point. 

In  Pone*  plans  to  vUlt  Sua 

xild  sound  stupid  It  be  said.  "I  sm 

Pperto  Rico."  ib«  native  explained. 

In    New   Tors    wishes    to    visit 

it  would  appear  as  Ignorancs  If 

am  going  to  the  United  States." 

ms  would  naturally  My:   "I  am 

Juan,"  and  tha  wend:  "I  am 

Oallfovwla.'*    Both  of  them  are  In 

Stataa. 

In  Pueijto  Rico  they  let  you  know  that 
It  Is  absolutely  wrong  and  misleading  to 
say :  "I  ai  a  going  to  the  United  States.** 
It  Is  wroi  g.  they  say.  because  all  we  are 
la  to  go  from  one  place  in  the 
8  ates  to  another  place  within 
the  same  Nation. 

**To  sa '  otherwise,"  according  to  Blr. 
Julius  L.  Pletrantonl,  of  Ponce.  P.  R^ 
"would  constitute  an  act  of  densring,  a 
foolish  d'nial  of  our  own  sacred  rights 
and  a  she  wing  of  Ignorance  with  respect 
to  our  powerful  condition  of  American 
citizens." 

In  oth<  r  words,  the  Puerto  Ricans  feel 
ptctly  stprongly   about   their  American 
Like  the  Hawailans  and  the 
ithey  would  like  to  have  it  more 
all-embracing — a  status  only  statehood 
can  brii 

am  TKiBTT  FnaoNs  raa  squau 


up  with  the  rapidly  Increasing  popula-1 
tion;  and  still  faster  looking  toward  a, 
time  in  which  the  fair-minded  Federal] 
aid  provided  shall  cease  to  be  essenti 
to  its  survival. 

As  in  none  other  of  our  possessioni, 
the  government  has  found  it  a  necessity 
to  participate  completely  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Island.  The  Indus- 
trial Development  Co..  a  public  corpo- 
ration, helps  private  investors  to  estab- 
lish new  industries,  or  establishes  them 
itself,  as  a  guide,  example,  and  stimulus^ 
to  private  Investors. 

The  Agricultural  Development  Co.  de-' 
TClops  new  crops  as  a  guide.  exampU 
and  stimulus  to  farmers  in  developing 
more  diversified  agriculture  yield. 

The  Development  Bank,  which  has 
approval  of  private  banks  of  the  islanc 
some  of  the  managers  of  which  serve 
the  Development  Bank's  board — has  beeaj 
established  to  make  long-term  invc 
ment  loans  that  the  private  banks 
Puerto  Rico  do  not  extend. 


The  is]  md  of  Puerto  Rico  is  approxi- 
mately 9S  by  35  miles  or  about  3.400 
square  niles.  It  has  a  population  of 
2.100.000.  more  than  double  what  it  had 
at  the  bei  inning  of  the  century,  and  this 
IMM  am  inoreaslng  population  has  to 
ttvt  on  ifhat  la  mainly  an  agricultural 
In  no  place  In  the  world  can 
per  square  mile  subsist,  ex- 
al  ^ry  low  levels,  on  en  agricul- 
tural eoo  tony.  It  is  for  this  basic  rea- 
son thet  Um  Ptdtral  Government  has 
bten  cal  id  upon  lo  five  Increasing  aid 
lo  FtMru  Rico. 

The  pDlliical  leaders  of  the  Island 
rocogniai  the  economic  dlfBcultles  of 
M  tie.  The  preeent  Legislature  of 
I  leo  Is  trying  to  deal  with  the 
ii<  problem  along  the  following 
lines:  Puirto  Rico  must  increase  its  pro- 
duction, through  Improved  agrlctUturt 
and.  manly,  through  industrialliatioa. 
fast  »no\  ch  to  take  up  the  chronic  lag  of 
wempio  rment;  and  stlU  faster  to  keep 
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These  institutions,  Puerto  Ricans  point 
out.  have  not  been  established  because  of 
an  abstract  theory,  but  to  meet  the  press- 
ing specific  needs  of  Puerto  Rico.  While 
they  realize  the  socialistic  nature  of  their 
economic  program,  they  insist  that  It  was 
the  only  way  through  which  encourage- 
ment could  be  given  to  private  invest- 
ment to  go  into  new  fields.  It  required 
government  pioneering  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate enterprise.  By  1960,  through  their 
program.  Puerto  Ricans  hope  to  be  self- 
supporting — and  even  before  that  time 
they  hope  to  be  self-governed. 

Hon.  Luis  Mufios  Marin.  President  of 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  recently  wrote 
me  to  this  effect : 

As  to  my  personal  opinion,  ( on  statehood ) ,  [ 
I  believe  Puerto  Rleans  would  feel  bone 
If  Puerto  Rico  were  admitted  as  a  state 
the  Union,  although  I  have  serious  dout 
as  to  whether  our  present  economy   wot 
be  able  to  sustain  the  heavy  financial  dri 
that   Federal   taxes   would   Imply.    For   ti 
stance,  althotigh  we  have  more  than  trlplt 
our   educational   budget  during   the   last 
years   still    we   have   about   40    percent 
otir    children    without   a   chance   to   go 
school:    although    we    have    almost    trl( 
our  health  budget  In  the  same  period, 
reduced  general  mortality  from  18  per  Ij 
to  13  per  1.000,  making  substantial  Inrc 
Into  tuberculosis,  malaria,  diarrhea  and 
terltls.  we  still  have  a  high  figure  of 
tallty  from  thsee  dlseasss  with  the  exc 
Uoo  of  nularla. 

Altttougb  we  are  developing  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population  that  should  have  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  we  are  still  ti 
from  the  goal  that  we  must  set  ourteli 
ui  oNtor  thai  s.ooo.OQO  Ftterte  Means  « 
petted  flgure)  may  support  themselves 
quatsiy  by  ISSO.  And  If  wa  had  to  pay  ff 
•rai  tases  now.  that  would  mean  that  at 
SiOiBOOiOOO  a  year  would  leave  the  ecc 
If  we  are  having  a  bard  time  without 
drain,  it  can  be  imaflned  how  the 
would  be  aggravated  U  we  had  to  do  wit 
suoh  an  amotutt. 

siWM  oFtMxoN  ot  9wno  atco 

That  Is  my  honest  peraooal  opinion,  rof] 
given  In  the  name  of  the  voters,  because  of 
the  aforementioned  pledge  (Marln  had  pref. 
aeed  his  remarks  by  iBfenalag  sm  that  the  I 
majority  party.  Pofblse  Oeasoerat.  of  wbicnj 
be  is  ebatrman.  has  a  pledge  before  the  p«o- 1 
pie  el  aei  mterpreUag  their  foise  east 


rotes  either  for  or 
>denoe  or  any  other 
but  only  as  a  ra- 
|and  obserratlOD. 
»r.  that  were  it  noS 
Bultles  pointed  out 
to  Rlcana  would  be 
the  same  as  the 
face  the  same  eco- 

fcar  statement  it  is 
re  is  a  movi.'ment 

Rico  there  Is  not 
Hon — and  tills  we 
visit  to  the  is- 

fact.  opinion  in 
I  among  thoso  who 
a  spirit  of  fnend- 
States  simlliir  to 
lippine  indefend- 
Ished.  those   who 

those  who  :!avor 
iment    based,    on 

ial  favor. 

}le  to  be  cattlous 

the  Puerto  lUcan 

a  chance  to  vote 
bure,  Marln  v/ants 
will  be  properly 
)te  on  what  eco- 
can  expect  with 

a  view  of  making 
supporting,  undtr 
it  political  ftatas 

be  asked  to  con- 

r-oovzaMimrr 

Ithe  Puerto  Ricans 
sstlon  and  tliat  Is 
ind  especially  no 
should  be  1  anger 
»lf-govemment. 
?here  lies  Puerto 
island  possi;ssion 
the  Virgin  Is  ands. 

^nal  committ  >e  re- 
to   that   tropical 

rter  giving  i.ssur- 
)vemor  that   they 

I  the  Congress  that 
ler  of  the  Virgin 
sit  In  the  House, 
more  than  33,000 
lom  have  located 
re  seeking  kjisla- 
Ights  as  Am<  rlcan 
lem  to  set  U(  local 

land  so  fortti,  in 
Its. 

ttorlal  and  Island 
the  United  ftates 

|pon  to  solve^the 
places  who  b<>Ueve 

Orleans  seem  to  be 
)re  insistent  that 
rengthened. 


Anerki 
RIMARK8 

i.  ROBERTSON 

IBAXOTA 

TATIVM 

ti,  1947 

Mr.  Speake",  tht 
States  wisely  or- 
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dered  some  time  ago  that  Communists 
be  driven  from  the  ranks  of  government. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  as  I  view  this 
trend  of  communistic  influence  In  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  American  people  are 
thoroughly  Informed  as  to  just  how  far- 
reaching  this  movement  is.  It  is  regret- 
table Indeed  that  they  have  Invaded  so 
many  fields  of  our  American  life.  The 
former  Senator  La  Follette  contributed 
a  strong  editorial  some  months  ago  in  his 
Progressive  magazine  under  the  heading 
of  "Liberals  beware."  The  Communist 
element  in  America  has  grabbed  the  word 
"liberalism"  and  they  are  carrying  the 
torch  for  everything  that  they  call  lib- 
eral, when  in  many  instances  it  is  like 
communism  Itself— ^e  most  reactionary 
of  all  forms  of  human  existence. 

I  ask  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
read  carefully  the  following  statement, 
which  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
inchide  herewith.  This  statement  was 
published  under  the  authorization  and 
signed  by  the  Michigan  State  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Carl  Winter, 
chairman.  902  Lawyers  Building.  De- 
troit. Mich.  I  ask  that  you  read  this 
document  and  you  will  observe  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  Communists  in  America. 

In  reading  the  docimaent.  the  heading 
of  which  is  "You  face  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger"  one  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  Communists  are  the  great  spon- 
sors of  human  rights  in  America;  that 
they,  by  their  newly  conceived  philoso- 
phies, have  produced  a  better  situation 
than  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Their  constant 
reference  to  democracy,  and  their  con- 
stant reference  to  liberal  action  and 
thought  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  No  man 
who  knows  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Russia  and  the  methocis 
they  are  pursuing  throughout  the  world 
can  ever  agree  that  they  symbolize  to  any 
degree,  or  stand  for  the  word  liberalism, 
as  we  know  it. 

The  regrettable  thing  about  it  all  is 
that  such  vast  numbers  of  people,  includ- 
ing all  too  often  labor  groups  and  others 
in  America,  are  led  astray  by  this  com- 
munistic buncombe.  The  Communists  in 
this  document  take  the  position  that  they 
are  the  first  line  of  defense  of  liberty  in 
this  Inlqulous  battle  of  capitalistic  groups 
and  Fascists  to  subjugate  the  common 
people  to  an  xmholy  existence. 

It  calls  for  clear  thinking  on  the  part 
of  a  lot  of  American  people.  I  have  no 
disposition  to  suggest  that  we  should 
legislate  the  Communist  Party  out  of  ex- 
istence, but  I  do  suggest  that  we  legislate 
to  dial  most  vigorously  with  them  when 
we  find  them  engaged  in  any  activity 
contrary  to  the  American  system,  and  the 
Piesldent's  order  to  rid  the  Government 
of  Communists  should  be  fulfilled  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Here  I  Include 
the  document  distributed  in  the  city  of 
Flint.  Mich..  In  the  automobile  factories 
on  AprU  1.1841: 

You  Faci  a  OLsas  AMB  FsseswT  Dairesa 

FrMldeat  Trumaa  has  oalled  upon  Oon- 
greas  and  the  Amerloan  people  to  under- 
write the  purchase  of  two  reaetlonary  gov- 
emmtnti  abroad— the  totaliurlan  dlcutor- 
shlp  of  Turkey  and  the  Pasetat  Uoaarehy  of 
Oieeee.  Re  has  asked  Ooagress  to  appro- 
prlaU  N00,000.000.  mUiU<7  and  goverwaental 
psnoaael  as  a  down  payaMnt  la  thie  drl. 


And  for  what  purpose  are  we  to  send  money 
and  men  to  Greece  and  Turkey?  We  are 
being  asked  to  subscribe  to  an  adventure  In 
empire  building.  We  are  being  acked  to  go 
out  in  support  of  two  reactionary  and  hated 
governments  which  have  promised  American 
big  business  the  unhampered  right  to  ex- 
ploit and  rob  the  people  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
of  their  labor  and  their  natural  resouroes. 

Fascist  regimes  which  hare  sold  the  na- 
tional interest  of  their  countries  to  American 
Imperialists  to  provide  them  with  a  baae  of 
operations  from  which  to  dominate,  rob  and 
plTinder  the  markets  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  of  the  Middle  and  Far  Kast.  Aid 
to  the  Greek  and  Turklah  Fascist,  rulers  in 
power  Is  a  knife  in  the  backs  of  the  suffering, 
hungry  and  democracy-loving  peoplea  of 
these  cotmtrlea. 

President  Trtmun's  arrogant  Inatotence 
upon  disregarding  the  United  Nations  in  this 
matter  exposes  the  greedy  and  selfish  pres- 
ence of  Wall  Street  imperialists  behind  this 
move.  It  constitutes  a  foul  blow  struck  at 
big  three  unity  within  the  United  Nations— 
the  sole  Instrument  for  achieving  a  laatlng 
peace. 

This  Truman  doctrine  of  sending  .\ma-ican 
money  and  troops  to  the  defense  of  reac- 
tionary governments,  now  everywhere  under 
attack  by  their  own  people,  threi.tens  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  makes  of  America  a 
hated  and  feared  champion  of  t^he  rem- 
nants of  Fasclam  and  enemy  of  the  strug- 
gling democracies  artiund  the  worM. 

As  former  Vice  President  Henr}-  Wallace 
said  In  reply  to  President  Trtmum's  appeal 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey: 

"That  policy  of  imperialism  proved  to  be 
so  bankrupt  that  Britain  can  no  longer 
maintain  It.  Ifow  President  Tmroan  pro- 
poses we  take  over  Britain's  hope  ess  task. 
The  world  is  hungry  and  insecure,  and  the 
people  of  aU  lands  demand  change  Ameri- 
can loans  for  military  purposes  won't  Btop 
them.  President  Truman  cannot  prevent 
change  in  the  world  any  more  than  he  can 
prevent  the  tide  from  coming  in  or  the  sun 
from  setting.  But  once  America  stands  for 
opposition  to  change  we  are  lost.  America 
will  become  the  most  hated  natlco  in  the 
wvld." 

A  CLBAB  AMD  TBMSan  DAlfGB 

Why  are  the  most  reactionary  msn  of  the 
trusts  using  the  weapon  of  I'ascism — 
against  the  American  labor  movement? 

Why  does  big  business  want  to  deny  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  be  Communists? 

So  It  can  deny  organized  workers  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively  as  they  see  fit. 

So  as  to  prevent  trade  unions  from  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  strike  or  defend  U.bor's  In- 
terests through  independent  poUtioil  action. 

So  as  to  prevent  Justice-loving  Americans 
from  aiding  the  Negro  people  in  their  struggle 
for  their  constitutional  rights. 

So  It  can  silence  all  progressives  iKnd  antl- 
Faeclsts  who  speak  against  reaction's  pro- 
gram of  unrestrained  profiteering,  iwonomlc 
disaster  and  world  domination. 

Like  HlUer  and  Mussolini,  the  arcliiteots  of 
an  American  form  of  Fascism  center  their 
attacks  flrtt  upon  the  Commtmists.  They 
know  that  we  are  the  front-line  flg&teri  for 
tb«  people's  welfare  and  liberties.  1st  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufae- 
turera  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  know 
that  If  they  ean  outlaw  the  Cosmunlst 
Party— every  progressive  organlsatloa  can  be 
undermined,  and  every  decent  indlvMual  who 
resUts  the  stuck  of  ths  trtMts  on  the  trade 
unions  and  ths  Bill  of  Rights,  can  oe  btmt- 
ed  as  a  hidden  Oommualst. 

Demoeraey  Is  an  underground  BDOveaseal 
today  in  tpala.  la  Oreeoe,  Ut  Turke) .  Is  the 
Amerloan  spUlt  of  liberty  and  Justkie  for  all 
to  be  drtvea  underground  la  tbesii  United 
ttatesf 

■Inee  the  farmer  Rooeevrtt  soppoiter, 
letary  ot  Labor  Lewis  B.  BohweUenbaoh. 


ftveci  aid  and  comfort  to  the  moat  reai  tlwiai  j 
RepublicanB  like  Oongrceamaa  Habiut  ^«"1 
the  poll-tax  Democrats  like  lUinai*— The 
dangv  has  become  more  clear  and  present. 

The  Red  witch-hunt  of  aanremGr  Kim  8lg- 
ler  and  hla  admlnlstratkm  In  Lansing,  la  a 
part  of  this  brazen  assault  upon  our  popular 
llbertlee  and  Uvlng  standarda.  Bute  senator 
Matthew  Callahan's  little  Dies  committee  Is 
busy  slandering  civic  and  labor  laadera.  In- 
timidating  our  yofuth  and  oar  teachers, 
smearing  the  coganiaatiocM  ot  the  people  un- 
der the  pretext  of  ezposlDg  the  Oonunualsts. 

Governor  Sigler  Is  trying  to  destroy  aca- 
demic freedom  in  the  schools  and  the  poAiU- 
cal  rl^ts  of  labor  with  the  club  of  antl- 
communlam.  Governor  Sigler  has  reddled  to 
every  demand  of  the  people  for  the  enactment 
of  State  laws  to  extend  democracy  and  tot 
meeUng  the  housing,  health,  and  Job  security 
needs  of  the  ciUaens  by  shouting.  "Bed 
plot  I" 


WHAT  IS  DSMOCaACT 


TO  TOOT 


Such  openly  Faadst  organiaatloiw  as  the 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  rabble,  the  Ooltunbians. 
and  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  will  be  encouraged  to 
new  depths  of  violence  against  the  Uivm  and 
llbertlee  of  us  ah. 

We  are  certain  that  the  Amerleaa  people 
wUl  Hgbt  back  They  learned  much  in  the 
war  agalnat  Hitlo-.  They  do  not  love  Amer- 
ican democracy  less  for  having  defended  it 
In  battle  against  fascism. 

Already  dooens  of  Americans  have  spcfcen 
out  against  this  outrageoua  proposal  to  out- 
law the  Communists.  Among  them  are  Sen- 
ators like  PxpPEK.  Thomas.  TATixia;  Congress- 
men like  PowBX  and  MAacAMTONio:  Republi- 
cans like  council  member*  Genevieve  Earle 
and  Stanley  laaaoa:  writer*  like  Vincent 
Sbeean  and  Oashiel  Hammett.  Otbera  wiU 
speak  out. 

The  Communist  Party  knows  that  this  fight 
in  defense  of  liberty  can  be  won  by  the 
American  people.  But  only  if  the  people  are 
given  the  truth  and  stirred  to  action. 

We  are,  therefore,  undertaking  to  break 
through  the  iron  ctirtaln  of  a  press  and  radio 
controlled  by  the  NAM  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  to  reach  the  people  with  the 
truth. 

We  intend  to  place  advertlaements  In  many 
of  the  country's  newspapers. 

We  shall  bring  this  message  to  the  people 
through  the  radio. 

We  must  organise  meetings,  tour  speakers, 
get  out  pamphlets  and  leaflets. 

But  even  to  begin  doing  thla  we  need  a 
minimum  of  S350,000.  And  we  need  It  in 
the  next  36  days.  We  count  on  you,  the 
members  and  friends  of  our  party. 

We  count  on  the  support  of  all  non-Com- 
munists who  know  that  this  attack  Is  aimed 
at  depriving  every  American  antl-Fascist  and 
liberty -loving  citizen  of  the  protection 
pledged  him  In  the  Bill  at  RlgbU  and  the 
Constitution. 

We  have  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
direct  the  campaign  to  raise  this  fund.  Its 
eochairmen  are  Benjamin  J.  Davis.  Jr..  and 
Peter  V.  Cacchione.  and  its  treasurer,  lUaa- 
both  Gurley  Flynn,  Other  members  are  Ben 
Gold  and  John  Gates. 

W*  know  that  you  will  respond  genarously 
to  this  appeal.  w«  urge  that  you  also  re- 
spond promptly.  Tine  is  of  the  sseenee.  We 
have  a  big  Job  to  do— fast. 

Bend  funds  to  Philip  Behata.  treesursr,  IM 
Uwyers  Building,  Detroit  ii,  Mleh. 

ACT  iMMmAmr 
The  people  must  rally  to  defest  th*  ''one 
at  a  tune"  strategy  of  Amerlcea  reeetloo  and 
fasdam.  They  would  ouUaw  the  Ooaununlei 
Partgr  todey  la  order  to  sllenes  the  Reoeevelt 
Deesoenls  aad  WUlkle  RspubUeaae  toeaer- 
row  In  order  to  kUl  the  foroes  et  labor  and 
the  progreesive  foroes  of  the  peopl*  who  are 
striving  to  esUbllsh  their  polltloal  ladepend- 
eaee  of  the  dlcutorehip  of  big  business  sad 
the  trusts. 
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wlra  your  Cuujiaawnan  to  rou 
and  all  pvopOMtf  li|lalatlon  that 
the  rti^  or  labor  or  tba 
ba  OMnmumst  Party, 
rtra  Oov«tior  Kim  Slfler  and  your 
to  oppoM  and  daftat  any  bUi 
deny  tlM  rl|ht  of  all  lobor  and 
pclltleal  partlaa  to  a  plac*  on  tba 
Piiopla'a  praaaura  haa  already  da« 
luch  Mil.  Rouaa  bUl  151.) 
the  abolition  of  the  inqulaltorlal 
Ittaa. 
oppoaltlon  to  this  underhanded 
baale  demoeratie  right  of  fraa- 
choice  in  letters  to  the  adi- 
■•wspapera. 

imion.  club,  church,  or 

>n  to  take  similar  action  now 

la  yet  time  to  aafeffuard  our  char- 


p«ltlcal 


lahed  liber  laa 

lend  a  |  roereui  aoatrlbutioo  today  to  tba 
Party,  909  Lawyers  Building. 
Ottrolt  laJ  Miob. 

Olve  llbiraUy  toward  raising  the  1360.000 
fund  aaadfd  immadtataly  to  daftnd  the  BUI 
of  RlgbU 

Itt  attb  IT  all  out  la  defaoM  of  our  elier< 

iahad  freejtom  now  againat  the  attack  of 

Itl  all  over  for  damoeracy  h«r« 


BfATC  OoMMrrra. 

P/HTT. 

Clairtnan. 
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IT  TN8I0N  OP  ranuMu 

■ov 

^  HOF .  MITCHELL  JENKINS 

-  or  mntoTLVAiru 

m  TBI  IIOUBl  or  BWBIIITATIV 

llondav.  April  li,  1947 

Mr.  JI>nciN8  of  PtnntylvknlA.  Mr. 
•poaiMr,  «ntf  ht  at  I  o'clock,  on  the  Nft« 
UmuU  Br  MMlCMtlnf  Co.'t  prognun.  Cav* 
aickdt  of  Amerlcd.  thtro  wtU  bt  prtNOt- 
td  tho  au  ry  of  Amadto  Oblcl.  tho  prwl- 
dont  and  Ifoundor  of  iht  Planteri  Ptaaut 
Co.,  wboi  ■  toomd  oflet  U  in  tho  citjr  of 
WUkM-B  \m,  Pt..  ta  my  dUtrlct, 

Zt  !•  lh<  itory  of  tho  rlM  of  a  ponnUtM 
ItUBf  Itl  Han  iBunlflrant  from  povorty 
•M  otaei  rity  to  tho  oonlrol  and  dlroc- 
Hon  9i  a  vaal  eorporaUon  whose  optr*- 
Umm  Mto  td  ever  iho  wholt  of  tho  Unttod 
ilBtee,  t  U  a  itory  of  oouraio  and 
tmagtnatiM,  the  kind  of  atory  with 
which  out  national  htatory  la  replete.  In 
,  this  la  thn  Kiory  of  America 
It  eMmphfleo  thooo  quftUUoi 
lAdo  America  treat, 
Iptoito  df  my  uiairict  in  P«nn- 
fUMlIt  fche  atory  !•  Ml  Bow.  «or  wt 
M¥t  wtHhod  ita  unfoidlBf  af  tho  yoare 
by.  We  have  toon  the  ex- 
Mr.  OMell  iDtoreeta  from 
Mid  htvt  rteotnlied  thoet 
n  him  which  have  made  thai 
To  us  It  ietmi  but  fitting  and 
Ui  It  ihey  ihottid  recolve  rtcofni- 
M  a  larger  Kale. 
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To 
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As  It  will  appear  on  tooight'i  program, 
that  story  Is  as  follows: 

Amadeo  Obicl.  one  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley's principal  citizens,  arrived  In  Amer- 
ica from  Italy  in  1889  and  went  to  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  where  a  kind  sta- 
tlonmaster  at  a  dreary  railroad  station 
Introduced  him  to  the  American  deli- 
cacy, peanuts. 

Sometime  later.  Amadeo's  uncle  moved] 
to  Wllkes-Barre  and  here  young  Oblcr»j 
Amcricani*atlon    really    began.     Ther«i 
young  Obici  got  a  Job  as  a  clean-up 
boy  In  the  grocery  store  of  John  Hanc 
working  extra  hard  In  order  to  reti 
to  his  uncle  the  money  given  to  him  fc 
his  passage  to  this  country  from  his  na- 
tive Italy,  and  in  order  to  save  sufflclent_ 
funds  to  bring  the  rest  of  his  fai 
over  here:  Bis  mother,  his  brother, 
his  two  listers. 

Soon  Oblcl  decided  to  go  Into  bi 
ness  for  himself,  not  with  a  store  but* 
with  a  peanut  stand  because  he  figured 
that  peanuts,  unlike  fruit,  did  not  spoil 
and  would  be  more  profitable  and  Irss 
troublesome.  During  the  day,  Amadeo 
had  his  peanut  stand  outside  Hance's 
store:  In  the  evenings  he  took  his  st 
outside  the  opera  and  the  prlM  flghl 
In  between  times  Amadeo  read  Shaki 
peare  In  order  to  perfect  his  knowU 
of  the  English  language. 

One  night,  outside  the  prise  fight, 
Amadeo  encountered  competition  from 
.  an  Italian  girl.  Louise  Musante.  who^o 
brother  was  one  of  the  flghC  contestant 
When  they  discovered,  to  their  mutt 
joy.  that  they  were  both  from  the  sai 
city  m  Italy— Oderao— they  married, 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  buy  a  hot 
and  wagon  from  which  to  sell  their  roi 

Od  POABttttt 

ObM'i  BMit  step  was  to  rent  a  secoi 
floor  In  an  empty  building  and 
roasting  peanuts  on  a  larger  scale  so  < 
they  could  sell  them  to  storek4 
Oblcl  bought  a  new  wagon  and 
prints  on  It:  "The  Peanut  Specialist 
H?  alio  fulfilled  his  dream  and  brought 
his  family  over  from  Italy.  Boon  enough 
his  family  was  working  with  him  in  hti 
bualnois.  roasting  and  salting  peanuu^ 

Mt  alio  acquired  a  buaUMoo 
Mario  Perunl,  who  marrted  KUiabetl 
Oblcl,  Amadeo's  alster.  The  firm  thrn 
took  the  name  of  Planters'  Peanut  Co., 
getting  the  name  from  the  peanut  plant 
•n  in  Virginia. 

Ordon  began  pouring  In  for  Plantei 
products.    They  enlarged  their  buUdli 
They  made  a  profit.    The  firm  onlargi 
They  built  their  own  peanut-oleanli 
plant  In  Virginia,  where  they  shell 
and  cleaned  the  pcanuu  they  got  dlr< 
from  the  growers.  Pinatly.  they  expar 
ed  their  plant  so  that  It  made  lis 
bats  and  boxM  and  tins  as  well  as  eleai 
and  laMod  the  peanuts. 

After  the  plant  In  Sutfelk  was  com- 
pleted they  built  anotlMr  In  tan  Fcan-i 
elioo.  Today  Planteri'  Peanut  Co.  is 
blggeet.  having  gone  from  the  ilmo  wl 
Oblcl  sold  ao  bags  a  day  lo  tha 
when  It  sells  100,000,000  pounds  a  yi 
Oblcl  Is  no  longer  the  peanut  special 
he  Is  the  peanut  king. 

Oblcl  believes  that  his  story  exemi 
flee  the  freedom  of  opportunity  in 
lea. 
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Speaker,  ijader 
remarks   in   the 
jther  edltorliil  by 
Itor  and  publisher 
lews,  of  Saturday. 
)ne.  am  not  i  eady 
Truman  plan, 
[than  we  did  vhen 
lis  speech  b  if  ore 
ed  to  step  In  ulone 
Bt  ardent  piopo- 
Id  to  war.    They 
It's  proposal  may 
Some  Members 
they  do  not  care 
If  thePreeident 
sure.  It  will  not  bo 
^ongreu  bai  dis- 
ced a  Presidential 
It  Is  committed  to 
done  so  wl  hout 
Ive  branch  of  the 
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04IMB  m  umt 

tt  la  now  apparent  that  our  fight  haa  been 
loet.  In  a  few  days,  the  Oongreaa  of  the 
United  States  will  vote  1400.000,000  to  Oreooe 
and  Turkey,  which  wlU  be  small  change  In 
oomparlson  to  the  billions  that  must  follow. 

For  the  Trtmian  doctrine,  ir  sincerely  eon- 
eelred,  cannot  stop  with  our  Interrentlon  In 
Oreaea  ar.d  Turkey.  To  be  affective.  It  muat 
IM  earned  to  China,  Korea,  India,  and  the 
Hear  laat. 

World  Report,  a  weU-documented  publica- 
tion on  global  affairs,  reveals  In  Ita  current 
lasue  that  Implementation  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  will  mean  "United  States  financing 
of  other  countries  at  the  rate  of  $7,000,000,000 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years  If  Washington 
follows  through  on  the  new  policy  aa  set  for 
Oreaea  and  Turkey.  That  policy  Is  dealgned 
to  praaerve  the  economic  and  political  Integ- 
rity of  many  nations,  prevent  the  spread  of 
eommunlsm  and  restore  stability  throughout 
the  world." 

To  get  the  full  Import  of  our  new  foreign 
policy,  read  that  laat  aentenee  once  again 

It  meana  that  we  ahall  spend  121,000,000,- 
000  In  the  next  8  yean  In  public  loans  and 
granta  to  England.  Germany,  Italy.  Austria. 
Oreeoe.  Turkey,  China.  Japan,  the  PhlUp- 
plnea,  Koraa,  and  other  eoimtrlea. 

It  meana  that  little.  If  any.  of  the  money 
will  ever  be  raeovarad. 

It  means  that  we  are  heeded  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy,  for,  aa  Umle  IramAeld  aald  in 
a  recant  article;  "We  have  not  enough  money, 
raw  materiats,  or  roaehlnary  to  rehabilitate 
the  whole  of  the  world.  If  we  attempt  to 
do  so,  we  shall  only  bleed  ouraelvaa  white  and 
reduce  our  natural  real  wealth  and  living 
standards  to  the  level  of  the  mora  deaparate 
•uropeaa  nauona. ' 

It  means  that,  as  U»  two  previous  world 
wars,  the  youth  of  Amerloa  Will  oaoe  again 
be  aaorUtoad  In  vain. 

FASV  BnA&e 

Ortttee  of  otir  oppoeltton  to  the  Truman 
deetrtne  point  oat  that  the  t7nlted  Nations 
Is  atmply  an  adventure  In  aentimental  fu- 
tility. "The  way  to  stop  Russia,"  they  aay. 
"is  to  get  tough  now," 

How  different  from  the  Ideallatle  spirit  in 
which  the  people  of  the  ITniied  Itataa  em- 
braced the  United  Natiuna  m  the  meana  of 
preeervtng  world  peace. 

Can  they  excuse  Preatdent  Truman's  fail- 
ure to  eonsult  the  t7nlted  Ratlona  when 
Great  IrlUln.  In  hyaterleal  haau.  daeided  to 
pull  out  of  Oreeeef 

Can  they  forget  that  artMe  1  of  the  UN 
Charter  autoa  that  the  purpeeee  of  the 
United  Nations  are  "to  maintala  Intema- 
llenol  poaee  and  eeeurity,  and  to  that  end 
to  take  eCeetlve  eelieetlve  eaeaauraa  (or  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  Ihreau  le  the 
peace,  and  for  the  sMppresBloii  of  aete  of 
areresston  or  other  breaobaa  of  the  peace. " 

If  auoii  an  eieallant  atatement  at  priaeipla 
Is  now  adjudged  by  the  United  Sutae  Oov- 
emssent  to  be  maanlnileaa,  lass  than  I  yeara 
after  II  waa  signed  by  Al  natlona,  what  right- 
ful rintm  (MM  w«  make  to  the  moral  loader* 
ship  of  the  world? 


Iinpluymsnt  of  a  new  forol|n  polie;  de- 
slgnrd  solely  for  the  purpose  of  eontalalng 
Russia  will  have  tragic  resulU  beeauM  It  dls. 
rarlA  prHctiral  Idssltsm  fcir  mslltd-flst  power 
pulliicB  which  have  been  reanonslble  for  tbe 
eeourKS  of  war  throughout  tne  oenturles. 

If  fluasU  Is  fleslug  bar  muscles  for  world 
MMuest,  we  might  better  spend  some  of 
tlie  nillions  ws  are  shipping  abroad  en  the 
IsrgNt  and  leehnelogleally  boM  devetofod 
air  fores  that  can  be  assembled. 

The  retaliatory  striking  power  of  such  an 
air  armada  probably  would  csuee  tbe  Rus- 
sians to  de  sooM  reflective  thinking  belere 
emulsttng  the  late  unlamented  Mr.  Ritlrr. 

at  nee  virtually  everyone  eoncedea  that  the 
ant  war,  If  It  eomae,  will  be  fotight  with 


and  roeaeu,  partuipa  soma 
apdoglat  for  the  Truman  program  wlU  bow 
step  forward  and  explain  tiow  tha  expendi- 
ture of  $400,000,000  in  Greece  ancl  Turkey 
win  contain  Ruaala  whan  aha  has  toarnad 
how  to  manufacture  atomic  bomba  and  de- 
cidea  to  uae  them  on  ua? 
Or  ahouldn't  I  have  aakad  that  oiief 

JOKM  S.  KjnoHT. 


Can  an  Economic  Depression  Be  Avoided? 

■ZTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHAN/iN 

or  TOflfSTLVAinA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  14,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  X  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
April  13.  1947: 

Oak  Am  Economic  DaraasaioM  Ba  avoxdss? 

Whether  tha  American  eoonomy  ii  oioving 
Boundly  forward  or  la  headed  toward  another 
leae  la  a  matter  of  much  diacuasioii.  There 
are  aoma  who  feel  that  tha  inflationary  proe- 
asB  has  reached  a  pomt  of  immlnen';  danger; 
there  are  others  who  maintain  that  no  sert- 
OUB  dislooatlon  la  in  sight. 

l%erefore  Ave  of  tba  Nation's  leading  aoon- 
omlats  were  aaked  to  give  their  aeewers  to 
tha  qtieatioo:  Can  a  depreesion  be  avoldedf 

The  aoonomista  srs:  lumnar  N.  ■Ilehtsr, 
Lamont  Unlveralty  profaaaor.  Harviurd  Uni- 
versity: Alvtn  R.  Hansen,  littauar  [irofaaaor 
of  political  economy.  Harvard:  Luciwig  von 
MIsea.  visiting  professor.  Graduate  llohoal  of 
Business  Administration,  New  York  Univer- 
sity: Alnn  R.  Temple,  vice  prselderit  of  tha 
National  City  Rank  of  Raw  York:  and  John 
D.  Rlaok.  profeaeor  of  ecooomiea,  Harvard. 

In  their  answere  there  is  a  eertain  meas- 
ure of  agreement:  they  sea  daugeis  in  the 
preeaot  situation  but  are  gsnaraly  opti- 
mlstie.  They  agree  that  tha  sltiutlcn  should 
he  wstchsd  snd  that  precautions  should  be 
taken:  they  disagree,  however,  ss  to  Just 
what  thoss  preeautions  should  be. 

Among  the  factors  making  for  danger  theee 
are  oltad:  (1)  The  reeent  shnrp  riss  in  living 
ooats,  with  only  a  moderate  rise  lo  {;ar  osplta 
iitoome:  {2)  duparlty  in  price  levels,  with 
farm  pioduoe  relative  higher  than  tnannfao- 
tured  goods:  (8)  high  profit  mariiUis;  (4) 
swoUsn  Ittvaotorlea:  (8)  the  grea'.  expan- 
sion of  ths  Ration's  money  supply;  (6)  pos- 
slbis  resumption  of  New  Deal  fiscal  pollolss; 
(7)  fsilura  to  dsvelop  full  and  effective  ms- 
fihlBory  to  prevent  a  slight  reeeesien  from 
beeoming  a  eollapee. 

On  tha  optlinlailfl  side  of  tha  ledger  thOM 
are  elted:  (l)  A  general  awarenets  among 
Oovernaeat.  businssa,  labor,  and  t:is  publie 
exist:  (J)  a  continuing  enor- 
for  goods;  (I)  tbe  basic 
strength  and  resUlenee  of  the  eoonomy;  (4) 
the  will  to  balsnee  the  federal  bulget:  (I) 
moves  by  a  few  larfo  produaoM  to  reduce 
prleesi  (O)  the  begUwIngs  that  bive  been 
■Mde  In  WaahlAfftea  toward  plaanini  for  a 
stable  oooaooiyi 

Mere  an  the  vlowi  of  tbe  five  eetmomutst 

"MMMB  Mvee  eoMi  eowN 
"(Ry  aumner  ■.  Rllehter,  Lamont  mivefelty 
peoCeeeor,  Rarvardi 
"The  moat  dangerous  aspect  of  ths  btislnaaa 
situation  Is  the  rapid  Hee  in  wholeaile  prioea. 
Today  the  general  level  of  wholeeaU  pnees  Is 
up  6  pereent  sinee  the  end  of  January.  Farm 
prteee  have  rieen  ever  10  pereent.  Any  tend- 
ency to  bid  up  priON  rapidly  U  bouttd  sooner 


or  later  to  eoma  to  an  and.  Oertalaly  prieaa 
caxmot  be  expected  to  riae  indaflnitaly  at 
the  rata  of  a  percent  a  month.  Tiie  preaent 
price  level  la  eapaclaUy  imatable  because  tba 
aupply  of  fin  lahed  gooda  ia  atiU  abnormally 
low  relative  to  incomea. 

"There  are  aeveral  reaaona  tor  this.  Part 
of  the  output  of  induatry  haa  been  going  into 
inventouea.  exporta  have  been  abnormally 
high  In  relation  to  Imports,  and  the  produc- 
tive procesaea  of  Induatry  are  not  yet  fully  In 
balance — the  intermediate  prooeases  have 
been  operating  at  a  higher  rate  than  tha 
final  prooeases. 

"As  euppllea  riae  relative  to  Inoomaa,  prlese 
may  ba  expected  to  turn  down.  Many  people 
fear  tbat  the  correction  In  prloaa  will  be  large 
and  aharp.  tlut  it  will  induce  wideapread 
postponement  of  oommitmenu  and  that  it 
will  produce  large-eoala  unemployment. 
Anv  early  readjuatment  in  bualneaa  la  likely, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  be  mUd  and  to  affaet 
prlcea  far  more  than  production  or  unem- 
ployment. One  reaaon  for  thia  belief  is  Uiat 
the  prioea  which  are  moat  badly  out  ot  Una 
are  mainly  agricultural  prioea.  Theae  prieaa 
oould  fall  substantially  without  produdng  a 
large-scale  poatponement  of  bualneaa  oom- 
mitmenta.  Indeed,  a  drop  lu  the  price  of 
food  would  help  sustain  the  iemanil  for  a 
large  proportion  of  manufactured  produote. 

"Another  reaaon  for  expecting  that  any 
correction  in  businaaa  wUl  be  mUd  ia  that 
the  demand  for  conaumar  durable  goods, 
industrial  equipment,  and  eeostmeUun  ia 
unprecedented.  The  country  has  about 
a,0O0X)OO  fewer  automobilee  than  at  the  Urn* 
of  Pearl  Harbor  although  popuiaiion  has 
increased  by  about  0,OOOMO  elnee  that  um». 
Never  haa  the  average  age  of  ears  in  use 
been  so  high.  It  Is  safs  to  predict  that  every 
automobile  which  can  be  built  will  be  made 
In  1M7. 

"The  need  for  Industrial  equipment  is  ur- 
gent and  tha  demiuid  will  be  litUe  affected 
by  momentary  disturbanoea  In  the  buaUMOs 
situation.  The  country  has  fewer  freltfit 
can  today  thsn  It  had  on  VJ-day.  Bieelrlo 
Ugbt  and  power  oompanles  are  deaperately 
abort  of  generating  equipment.  Otitput  ot 
freight  ears  and  electric  generatora  durhv 
1947  Will  be  limited  only  by  phyaioal  eon- 
dittone.  Thle  holds  true  for  many  other 
kinda  ot  equipment. 

"lapeoially  preaeing  is  the  demand  for  con- 
struction of  aU  eorte.  Oonaidar  houeUig.  tor 
example.  More  than  one-fottrth  of  the  eMO,- 
000  married  veterana  dieeharged  ainoe  Juno 
IMS  are  living  doubled  up  with  their  faoal- 
lies.  and  an  Additional  6  pereent  are  living 
in  rented  rooma.  Tbe  inoreaae  in  the  num- 
ber of  families,  which  was  700,000  m  IMt. 
wiU  be  subetaotlally  greater  in  1M7.  In 
1M9  ooostruotion  was  lUnltad  by  the  aupplies 
of  materiala.  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
output  of  bulldlns  materials  waa  aO  porooal 
above  ie4f.  Construction  coats  are  high  fiRd 
uuoertaln  .and  only  the  moet  uifont  veiR 
wUl  be  dOM.  Nevertheleae,  the  votaaio  of 
eonstruotlon  this  year  will  be  determined 
more  by  physical  eondltloos  than  eeonomie 
eondiiluns, 

"With  a  large  and  iMRitmt  demand  9m 
durable  consumer  goods.  Industrial  aflRR* 
»ent«  atd  construction,  raad|«NBMRli  la 
prleee  are  likely  to  have  little  anfivoriblo 
effect  upon  tbe  lenaral  level  of  produeitoR 
It.  Tbe  eailler 
iR  Rm  priee  level  oeotti 
for  the  Aommually  u  a  whole,  it  would  bo 
far  preferable  to  have  readjusianenle  lo  prUos 
this  year  than  In  \H9,  when  jmrl  of  RM 
meet  urgent  demand  for  durable  Mmaussor 
goods,  IndtMtrtal  squlpmsnt.  and  iwmstrttO* 
tlon  will  have  been  met, 

"Four  principal  eteps  would  be  useful  In 
making  busineee  less  susceptible  to  recemlea  i 

"I.  Bncouraie  a  skeptical  and  eautioua  at- 
titude toward  phees.  one  of  the  moat  fa* 
vorabls  elemente  m  the  preaent  buaineee 
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Um  general  lack  of  confldeno* 
of  wtoM. 

tb»   •zp«n«ion   of   credit. 

credit  UMd  to  flD«noe  the  eccu- 

InventorleB.  speculetlon  In  land. 

of  durable  consumer  goods. 

ever  a  time,  for  example,  when 

credit    In    buying    automobiles 

^iscouraged.  tbat  time  la^e  pres- 
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the  Federal  debt  held  by  the 
banks  and  encourage  the  pur- 
savlngs  bonds  by  Individuals, 
lasting  Increases  In  construction 
substantial    increases   of 
fckiUdlng  construction.     Sooner  or 
itablllty  of  business  will  depend 
nalntenance  ot  a  high  level  of 
When  that  ttme  amvea,  the 
demand  for  construction  wUl 
satufled      A   high   rate  of   con- 
m  then  depend  upon  the  ability 
Industry  to  offer  houaa* 
structures   at    attractive    prteaa. 
In  the  construction  industry  go 
very  dimcult  to  get  them  down. 
Is  the  time  to  move  cautiously 
construction  wages, 
ast  few  weaka  scrraral  Important 
have   been   announced    by 
These  announcements 
welcomed,  despite  the  fact  that 
apply  to  the  goods  which  have 
In  (trice.     These  reductions  have 
vXlue.     They  remind  people  that 
later  there  will  be  price  adjust- 
thus  they   help  dlacourage  the 
of  an  Inflationary  psychology, 
announcements  would  be  help- 
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'A  paocaaM  u  xxxdsd 

'(By  Alvtnl  H.  Hansen.  Lltuuer  profeesor  of 
po  Itlcal  economy.  Harvard) 

qu^tlon  we  are  asked  to  dlscusa  la 
it,  whether  or  not  we  could  de- 
program   (political    dlfllcultlea    as- 
awky)    which  would  effectively  pre- 
chiek  a  depresalon:  the  queatlon  la 
All  w«  now  In  the  United  SUtea 
t »  stop  the  next  depression? 
answer  is.  I  believe,  a  qualified  "no." 
should  cumulate  with  the  speed 
If  that  which  hit  us  In  1929-33  or 
have  neither  the  program  nor  the 
necessary  to  check  It  effectively, 
and  flexibility  are  eeaentlal  to  a  suc- 
aqd    effective    compensatory    cycle 


ahculd 


aid 


distinguish  at  once  between 

uid  cyclical  adjustment  programs. 

3ur  society  function   well,  struc- 

adjvstments    are    essential.    Involving 

manjtgement  relations,  wage-prlce-pro- 

retotkns.    tax    structiuc.    social 

•pleultural  programs,  enforce- 

ititrust  laws.  etc.     All  these  are 

But  they  will  not  prevent  de- 

In  addlUon  to  all  these.  It  Is  also 

}  develop  an  effective  and  qulck- 

askldepresslon     program.    This     we 

(lone,  and  there  Is  little  evidence 

h^ve  as  jret  any  serious  Intention  to 


have  made  a  little  progress.    W* 

prepared  to  cope  with 

»  ware  in  1939  or  1937. 

more  aware  of  the  Importance  at 

4re  a  slump  has  gathered  stifllcient 

to  prodtice  a  deep   impression. 

from  genaral  agrcvmant.  there  la 

much  greater  auppoit  now  for 

quick  action.     The  President 

in  bis  recent  economic  report  to 

IS  when   (referring  to  the  mal- 

and     unfavorable    posslbUltea 

cause  a  receaaion  In  1M7)   he 

Oovammcnt  will  watch  this  sltua- 

pnparad  for  aetlan  if  needed.' 


ind 


"That  declaration  la  heartening  and  the 
Prealdent  U  not  altogether  whUtUng  In  tha 
dark.  Within  limits  he  can  act.  But  hla 
power  to  act  U  far  from  adaquate.  Effec- 
tive timing  and  adequate  aeopa  for  quick, 
flexible  adjustment  of  public  expenditures  li 
not  possible  without  a  long-ra-ige  minimum  | 
program  of  public  construction;  from  such 
a  mlnlmtun  base  it  would  be  poeaible  to  ex> 
pand  outlays  rapidly  to  meet  emergency^ 
needs  and  thus  provide  a  part  of  the  nc 
compensatory  action. 

"Quick  Umlng  U  also  required  with 
to  tax  change,  for  example,  the  flrst-bracl 
income-tax  rate.    Until  the  President  Is  ei 
powered  to  act  quickly  (a)  by  congreasioi 
autllQrUatlon  to  step  up  outlays  already  a| 
proved  In  terms  of  a  long-run  expendltur 
program,  and  (b)  by  congressional  authorW 
satlon  to  vary,  say,  the  first-bracket  personal! 
Income-tax  -ate.  he  Is.  In  fact,  not  equipped' 
to  deal  with  a  fast-moving  recession  In  busl< 
ness   activity.     Long-range   plans   and 
cblnery  for  flexible  adjiutment  are  the  ti 
things  most  lacking  currently  to  meet  eff« 
tlvely  a  head-on  recession. 

"We  do  have  now.  In  some  measure,  an  at 
tomatlc    compensatory    mechanism.      W11 
respect    to   unemployment    insurance,    pa] 
roll  taxes  exceed  beneflt  payments  In 
years,  while  payments  exoaed  taxes  In  dc 
depressions.      Our    steeply    progresaive 
come-tax  structi;re  raises  tax  yields  in  be 
years  and  reduces  tax  collections  In  depr« 
slon.    This  helps,  but  It  is  not  enough. 

"Plnally,  I  fully  agree  with  the  Presldenti 
statement   (economic  report)    that  we 
not  again  permit  so  drastic  a  collapse  In 
come  and   employment  as  started   in   If 
We  have,  I  think,  discarded  sufficient  preji 
dleaa  and  otoaolete  dogmas  to  prevent  tt 
Wa  ahaU,  I  believe,  act  soon  enough  to  pr 
vent  another  such  disaster.     But  the  act 
will  be  tardy,  ineffective,  and  wasteful, 
have  neither  the  long-range  programs 
the  machinery  for  an  effective  antlcycllc 
policy." 

"Wl   KTWr   COMTaOL   CaSDIT 

"(By   Ludwtg  von  Mlses.   visiting  professoTij 
Graduate  School  of  Businees  Admlnist 
tlon,  New  York  University) 

"The  recurrence  of  economic  depressions 
not  a  phenomenon  Inherent  In  the  unhi 
pered    operation    of    the    market    econc 
Neither  Is  it,  as  the  Marxians  contend,  an 
shoot  of  contradictions  allegedly  present 
the  capitalist  mode  of  production. 

"The  CMcrgence  of  a  depression  is  the  nc 
essary  outcome  of  endeavors  to  expand  cr 
In   (N-der   to  lower  the  rate  of   Interest, 
make   prices   and   wage   rates   rise   and 
finance    Government    expenditure.      Crc 
exftansion  temporarily  engenders  an  artlflc 
prosperity.    But  such  a  boom  cannot  last, 
must  invariably  lead   to  a  slump,   and 
depression  Is  the  more  disastrous  the  furtl 
credit  expansion  goes  In  the  preceding 
rlcd.     There  is  but  one  means  to  avert 
preaslons.    namely,    to    abetaln    from 
expansion. 

"It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  the  country's  mc 
supply,   consisting   of  currency  outside 
banks  and  demand  deposits  subject  to  cht 
has  more  than  tripled  since  the  beginning 
the  war.     But  the  significance  of  these 
ures  must  not  be  overrated.    They  must 
weighed  against  the  Nation's  whole  pot 
tial  of  production.    The  American  econoc 
system  has  such  an  enormoua  buoyance  and' 
recuperative  power  that  It  was  able  to  sta:  d 
even  this  tremendous  shock      Private  er.'    -- 
prise    and    Initiative,    although    dellberateij 
sabotaged  by  Government  and  union  pollc 
have  given  proof  of  their  adaptability 
efflclenej. 

"BusIumb  has  succeeded  by  and  large 
comriiifHlt  for  the  worst  effecu  of  the 
policies.    There  Is  no  reason  to  assume 
the  recession  wlU  go  farther  than  It  haa 
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otber  groups  of  the  peculation,  and  new 
tncieaass  would  widen  existing  dlsperitlee; 

"3.  The  prices  that  are  relatively  higher 
than  manufactured  gooda  consist  mainly  of 
certain  farm  products.  Authorities  agree 
that  in  due  time  farm  prices  will  drop.  If 
wag*  rates  should  be  raised  to  Increase  tha 
bUTlng  power  of  factory  workers  for  farm 
products,  the  time  will  aoon  come  when 
manufactured  goods  prices  will  be  high  rela- 
tive to  farm  Incomaa. 

"Exorbitant  profits  contrlbuta  to  Instabil- 
ity equally  with  exorbitant  wagea.  In  tha 
industries  the  need  Is  to  Improve  efficiency  of 
output,  reduce  unit  coata  of  products,  and 
pass  the  saving  along  not  in  higher  wagea  or 
higher  profits  •xoluaively  but  alao  In  lower 
prices  In  which  everyone  can  share. 

"PoUclea  of  managemont  and  labor  should 
emphaslre  lower  eoete  of  production,  lower 
prices,  and  the  long-run  Interest  In  balance 
and  atftbUlty.  Economy  In  government  and 
tax  cuts  are  needed,  both  to  Increaae  dis- 
posable incomes  and  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment and  entarprtoe.  Obvloualy,  Induatrlal 
peace  is  necessary.  Given  these  requisites, 
otber  condltlone  are  highly  favorable.  In- 
cluding enormous  unsatiafied  needs  for 
fooda  here  and  abroad,  and  the  financial 
Strength  and  liquidity  of  the  economy. 

•TThe  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Times  therefore  Is  a  conditional  one.  A  de- 
can  be  avoided,  but  not  through 
or  white  rabbits.  Only  restraint 
rather  than  ezceesea,  and  devotion  to  the 
general  welfare  rather  than  to  special  inter- 
aats,  will  ease  our  way  from  the  inflationary 
«oad  to  a  sounder  course. 

"There  Is  a  maxim  that  'hard  times  make 
hard  work.'  Seme  people  are  amending  this 
to  read  that  'only  hard  tlmea  make  hard 
work.'  It  la  within  our  power  to  prove  that, 
cm   the  contrary,    'hard   work   averta  hard 


"oovxaMicnrr  aron  act 

"(By  John  D.  Black,  profeesor  of  economics, 
Harvard) 

"At  this  late  date,  some  measure  of  a  busl- 
nesa  recession  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  Or 
at  least  the  means  by  which  It  could  have 
been  done  are  no  longer  practically  avail- 
able. Present  levels  of  prices  are  higher  than 
can  be  sustained  with  currently  earned  In- 
comes plus  remaining  reserves  of  savings, 
and  buying  consumer  durables  on  credit 
needs  in  most  lines  to  slacken  rather  than 
to  expand.  The  price  recessions  resulting 
Irom  this  situation,  if  history  repeats  itself, 
will  overreach,  because  customers  will  not 
respond  to  the  declining  prices  promptly 
enough.  This  will  cause  seme  unemploy- 
ment, and  further  reduction  of  buying 
power.  What  Is  most  important  in  the  situ- 
ation Is  taking  vigorous  steps  now  to  check 
the  recession  in  Its  early  stages  and  prevent 
continued  splraling  downward. 

"The  measures  required  for  this  Include 
•uch  as  the  following: 

"1.  The  prompt  lowering  of  prices  In  man- 
ufactured lines  to  levels  that  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  purchasing  power  normally  to 
be  expected.  This  is  particularly  Important 
for  prices  of  basic  materials  like  steel.  (The 
International  Harvester  Co.  has  Just  moved 
In  this  direction.  Whether  far  enough,  I 
do  not  know.  With  lower  steel  prices,  it 
could  move  further.) 

"2.  Uninterrupted  operation  of  all  plants, 
•o  that  they  can  supply  one  another  with 
BMded  materials  and  parts,  and  otrtput  per 
worker  can  be  Increased,  and  coets  brought 
to  rsaaonable  levels  below  the  reduced  prices 
r»qulwd  if  they  are  not  already  there. 

*?.  A  prompt  raising  of  wages  In  plants. 
If,  or  aa  eoon  as,  output  per  worker  pro- 
ducee  casta  that  are  reasonably  under  the 
lower  prloee  to  be  announced. 

"4.  Adoption  by  firms  of  programs  and 
policies  aimed  at  moderate  but  more  certain 
leveia  of  profits,  and  dividing  more  readfly 


tbalr  Increases  In  earnings  with  consumers 
In  lower  prices  and  with  employees  In  higher 
wages. 

"5.  Prompt  converalon  of  the  present  high 
profits  In  most  merchandising  to  reduced 
margins  and  lower  consiuner  prices.  If  this 
Is  not  done  promptly,  they  will  soon  be 
absorbed  In  uneconomical  duplication  of 
facilities  and  wasteful  services. 

"These  measures  will,  of  course,  be  dubbed 
by  many  as  Utopian  or  as  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection. Nevertheless,  in  large  measure  only 
to  the  extent  that  these  measures  are  taken 
In  the  next  decade  or  two  will  we  avoid  either 
(1)  serious  business  recession  at  some  pe- 
riods, or  (2)  supplementary  measures  by 
government.  At  most,  stich  measures  will  be 
carried  through  only  partly  in  the  near 
future. 

"Hence  some  supplementary  meaaures  by 
government  will  be  required  at  critical  pe- 
riods such  as  in  the  next  year.  These  had 
better  take  the  form  of  setting  up  a  detailed 
manpower  budget  to  discover  exactly  where 
unemployment  and  reduced  Incomea  are 
likely  to  appear;  collaborating  with  Indus- 
try and  trade  In  providing  public  works  if 
Indiistry  and  trade  will  not  collaborate 
enough.  Housing  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  difficult  field  in  which  to  work 
out  such  arrangements.  Additional  supple- 
mentary food  distribution  may  be  needed  to 
maintain  agricultural  Income." 


Problems  Confrontinc  the  Eifhtieth 
Confrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 
Monday.  April  14.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics.  I  include 
the  following  radio  interview  reported 
yesterday  over  Station  WINS,  New  Yoric 
City,  and  Station  WLW,  Cincinnati,  re- 
ga^-ding  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  faced  and  will  face  the  Eightieth 
Congress : 

QuxsnoNxa.  Congressman,  what  do  you 
think  are  the  high  apota  in  the  accompUah- 
menta  of  Oongress  up  to  this  point? 

Representative  Kxatuig.  Well,  I'm  de- 
lighted that  you  asked  that  question,  be- 
cause I  think  tho'e  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  not  fully  aware  of  what  has  been  done 
to  date.  Although  legislation  is  neoeesarily, 
and  probably  fortunately,  a  deliberate  proc- 
ess, which  requires  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee action  after  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced, sometimes  with  extensive  hearings 
before  the  matter  is  in  shape  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  for  actltm,  the 
public  generally  may  not  realize  the  extent 
and  Importance  oC  the  leglalatlon  which  haa 
actually  paased  the  Houae  already. 

The  House  haa  passed  112  bills  dealing 
with  all  kinda  of  subjects.  Outstanding 
among  these  are  meaaurea  to  effect  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

1.  To  redtioe  governmental  expenditures 
by  cutting  $0,000,000,000  from  the  budget 
submitted  to  us  by  the  Prealdent. 

S.  To  Increase  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
overburdened  and  harassed  tazpajren  of  this 
country  by  reducing  their  income  taxea  by 
percentages  ranging  from  80  percent  In  the 
lowest  Income  bracketa  to  10^  percent  in 
the  highest  braekeU. 

8.  Tio  curb  the  portaJ-to-portal  pay-suit 
ra^et  by  outlawing  illegitimate  claims,  while 


retaining  intact  those  legjtlmsts  dalms 
which  are  based  on  an  agreement  between 
the  parties  or  the  established  ctxstom  in  ttie 
plant. 

4.  To  submit  to  the  various  States  for  rati- 
fication, If  they  so  elect,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  Presidential  tenure  o( 
office. 

8.  Tt)  extend  the  control  of  sugar  tem- 
porarily and  provide  for  orderly  decontrol. 

6.  To  make  a  frontal  attack  on  commu- 
nism In  this  country  by  citing  for  ootttsmpi 
the  defiant  Gerhard  Elsler,  who  has  ssiiiuieil 
the  unenviable  position  of  perhaps  the  No.  1 
Communist  and  to  provide  for  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  communism,  fascism,  and  all 
other  subversive  ideologies  throughout  the 
coxmtry  in  Industry,  labor  unions,  and  above 
all,  In  governmental  service. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  Important 
things  which  the  House  has  already  done,  and 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  more 
details. 

QxTEsnoim.  Let's  look  at  this  tax  bill. 
Congressman.  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the 
first  In  Congress  to  suggest  a  greater  brssk 
for  those  In  the  low-income  backet — legls. 
latlon  to  give  them,  a  greater  tax  reduction. 
What  Is  your  opinion,  then,  of  the  bill  which 
recently  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  before 
the  Senate  for  action? 

Representative  KxATma.  Well,  I  supjxjrted 
this  bill,  even  though  it  did  not  go  as  far 
as  mine  In  the  principle  of  a  graduated  tax 
reduction.  The  way  I  looked  at  It  Is  that 
legislation  is  a  give-and-take  matter  and 
that  all  the  knowledge  In  the  world  Is  not 
repoeed  In  the  mind  of  any  one  man,  least 
of  all  in  mine.  The  position  of  81.000.000 
taxpayers  was  Improved  by  the  raise  from 
20  to  SO  percent  in  the  reduction  wbl^  they 
would  enjoy  tmder  this  bill.  "Hiat  represenu 
two-thirds  of  all  the  taxpayers  In  the  country. 

Just  because  this  bill  did  not  approach 
the  tax-reduction  problem  in  precisely  the 
manner  I  might  have  wished,  did  not  seem 
to  me  sufficient  reason  to  deny  the  deserv- 
ing and  hard-pressed  taxpayers  any  rrilet 
at  all.  Therefore,  I  concluded  I  was  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number 
by  voting  for  the  bill. 

QtJEsrnoNEa.  Many — here  In  Washington — 
are  still  debating  the  question  of  tax  re- 
duction against  debt  reduction.  Would  you 
give  U8  your  views  on  that  problem. 

Representative  KzArnrc.  The  way  I  look  at 
!t  Is  that  we  can  do  both.  When  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  $3^.500,000,000  budget  he 
still  left  a  leeway  of  $1,600,000,000  between 
prospective  Income  and  outgo.  If  vre  cut 
the  budget  $0,000,000,000  as  the  Hottse  has 
voted,  that  gives  you  $7,500,000,000.  If 
$4,000,000,000  of  this  is  used  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. It  leaves  $3,500,000,000  to  apply  on  the 
national  debt,  plus  the  substantial  surpltis 
which  the  President  now  tells  us  will  result 
for  fiscal  1947.  That  sounds  to  me  like  a 
pretty  substantial  reduction. 

Qussfriutrsa.  Let's  clear  up  a  little  con- 
fusion on  this  question,  too.  Where  does  a 
tax-reduction  bill  now  stand — on  the  legla- 
latlve  road?  And  what — In  your  opinion. 
Congressman,  will  be  the  outcome? 

Representative  KBATCfra.  The  Senate,  It  Is 
true,  has  not  yet  acted  on  this  Important 
matter,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
they  will  pass  a  tax-reduction  bill  before 
we  adjourn.  Just  what  form  that  will  take. 
It  Is.  of  course,  impossible,  and  In  fact  would 
be  quite  presumptuous  for  me  to  predict, 
but  I  am  sure  If  It  differs  from  the  bill  ve 
have  paased,  the  conferees  will  Iron  the  mat- 
ter out  and  come  up  with  some  mutually 
agreeable  legtalatkm. 

QxTEsnoKot.  Now,  Congressman,  ten  us 
whatlB  on  the  lire  In  the  Immediate  future. 

R^wesentatlve  Kxanwe.  Weil,  next  wsek 
we  take  up  a  labor  bin.  Tlien,  I  understand, 
a  rent-oootnd  bill.  I  gueas  perhaps  those 
■re  the  most  cootroversial  Issass  on  the 
calendar  at  the  moment. 
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KaATiwa.  I  am  not  on  the 
•o  that  I  do  not  yet  have 
and  deUiled  knowledga 
)1U  which  I  want,  and  expect  to 
I  vote.     I  Intend  to  study  It 
■X  week-end  and  also  to  read 
committee  report  and  much  of 
which  was  taken  tn  the  ex- 
_„_    held    by    this    committee 
doubt    In   my    mind    that    the 
p  K>ple.  Including  the  working  men 
and.   perhaps  above  all.  union 
are   looking   to   this   Congress   to 
legislation   which   wUl   furnish 
ita  protection  to  the  public  from 
of  labor-management  confllcu. 
protection   to  union   member* 
and  policies  of  unscrupulous 
_  leaders  without,  at  the  sama 
,  punitive  in  character  so  as  to 
eaken  the  labor-union  movement 
strike  a  blow  at  thoee  imlon 
are  striving  to  represent  their 
sincerely  and  conscientiously. 
If  435  riiiniaMiiiin  aat  down  to 
bill  you  would  have  435  dlf- 
It  Is  my  hope  and  my  con- 
that  the  bill  which  finally 
debate  will  be  one  which  will 
recdva  the  overwhelming  support 
of  both  parties  who  recog- 

tor  aoaM  corrective  and  con- 

l^glitatlOB  along  th«M  llnea. 

Thla  problem  of  rent  control 

I  he  Issues  which  must  be  decided 

.  next  few  weeks.    Right  now  there 

c  onfuslon:  I  wonder  would  you  tell 
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What   about   tlila   labor   bill 


KxATTm.  Am  I  understand 
Committee  on  Banking  and 
rhlch  handles  thU  leglalatlon,  has 
Its  public  hearings  and  haa  held 
sessions,  which  are  to  be  con- 
nect week  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
rt  commendation  for  aubmission  to 


execi  itlve 


cor  •espondlng 


o  Jt 

contL  lUatlon 
/  39.   IM 
Houaiag 


Senate  committee  haa 

a  bill  providing  lor  the  lempo- 

of  rent  control  until  Feb- 

1M8.  transferring  this  control  to 

Expediter,   and   providing   for 

of  local  advisory  boarda  in  the 

munlties  to  pass  on  maximum 

housing  accommodations,  and  to 

adminlatratlon  of  the  law. 
na.  Now.  getting  closer  to  home 
rcfit-control  problem,  what  Is  your 
It?    And.  eapeclally  on  the  ques- 
tncrease? 

KiATUfG.  Her*   again,   ilka 
question,  one  always  wants  to  get 
Inlormatlon  and  data  he  can.  arising 
hearings  and  the  detailed  knowl- 
commlttee  members,  but  my  in- 
kt  the  moment  la  to  feel  that  the 
I  bortag*  la  still   so   great   In   this 
It  praaanta  something  of  a  na- 
Juatlfying  and,  in  fact,  re- 
continuance  of  a<Hne   form  of 
the  time  being. 

like  the  InUrferenc*  ot  Govern - 

our  everyday  life,  but  I  realiaa 

principle  must  yield  at  times  to 

of  the  occasion.     I  would  be 

the  resulu  if  we  were  to  remove 

pletely  at  the  present  moment. 

comes  to  the  question  of  an  in- 

al  chough  I  am  open-minded  to  be 

otharwlae.  I  have  thought  that  it 

to  deal  with  each  case  on  Ita 

rather  than  to  attempt  to  apply  any 


Uiat 


amirgancy 

to- 


■paclllcally  of  caaas  whara  land- 
my  opinion,  are  entitled  to  aub- 
icreaaee.  but  I  know  of  other  caaaa 
have  refused  to  keep  the  propar- 
«r  «to  anything  at  all  for  their 
where,  tn  my  Judgmant,  thaj 
ehtltlad  to  any  increaaa. 


For  that  reason,  I  have  thought  that  to  ap- 
ply an  acrosa-the-board  increaae  which  they 
talk  about,  might  result  in  the  creation  at 
at  least  as  many  inequltlaa  as  it  would  etna. 
Qtmnoifxa.  Mr.  Ksarxwc.  I  suppose  a 
question  close  to  your  Interest  as  a  veteran 
of  the  past  war  la  this  propoaed  unification 
of  the  Armed  Servlcea.  Would  you  give  ua 
your  poaltlon  on  that? 

RepresenUUve  Kjmtuw.  My  experience  In 
the  Army  convinced  me  of  the  abaolut* 
neceeaity  for  letter  coordination  of  effort 
between  the  three  anna  of  the  service.  I 
am  a  staunch  advocate  of  unification.  My 
only  criticism  at  the  moment  about  tha 
pending  bill  la  that  It  doea  not  go  far 
enough,  but  I  believe  It  la  undoubtedly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  probably  will 
be  improved  In  detail  as  the  result  of  discus- 
sion and  bfvrtngs.  as  usually  happens  in  tha 
legialative  process,  but  certainly  the  pnnclpla 
Involved  I  strongly  favor. 

Qvaanosna.  Some  crltlca  of  uniilcatic 
Congraanaan  Ksatimo.  insist  that  one  man 
charge  of  the  combined  servlcea  would  come 
into  too  much  authority  and  power.  Do 
you  ahare  that  view? 

Representative    Kxitxho.  No.    I    do    nc 
That  power  la  now  vested  in  the  *»re8lden1 
aa  Conunander  in  Clxlaf,  but  the  dllSculty 
that,    with    the    many    crucially    important 
matters  engaging  hia  attention,  he  naturally 
la  not  able  to  give  our  national  defense  th« 
time  and  study  which  It  deservti 
one    charged    with    no   other 
would  be  able  to  give  it. 

There  la  another  point  about  that — uc 
thla  propoaed  bill.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  disagrees  with 
Secretary  of  National  Defense  on   any 
portant  issue,  he  has  the  right  to  take 
report    or    recon\mendatlon    direct    to 
Preeldent.  after  flrat  informing  the  Secreti 
of  National  Defense  that  he  haa  done  so. 
think    that   completely    anawars    any 
charge  aa  you  mention. 

QuxsnoMSB.  Many  Navy  vetcrana— both 
and  out  of  service — fear  that  the  Navy 
be  relegated  to  the  background  under 
proposed  merger.    What  do  you  think  at 
that? 

Representative  Kxatiho.  I  really  dont  fa 
there  Is  any  Just  ground  for  auch  apprebf 
slon.    The  same  might  Just  aa  well  be 
about  the  Army  and  Air  Force.     If.  for  ll 
stance,  the  civilian  Secretary  of  National 
fense  who  waa  appointed  happened  to  be 
ex -Navy  man   it  might  be  argued  tliat  tl 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  woxild  be  scuttled. 
I  am  aatlsfled  that  anyone  named  to  stich 
poaltlon  of  great  reeponalblllty  would 
niae   fully   the   contribution   which   all 
armed  services  have  made  and  must  contlnt 
to  make. 

QuxanoNn.  One  final  queatlon.  Congrc 
man  Kcmiho.  What  a  the  outlook  for  ap( 
priatlona  for  the  Army  and  Navy?    There 
some  fears  that  the  economy-minded 
greea  will  allce  too  deeply  into  the  mlllt 
budget.     Do  you  have  any  reports  on 
altuatlon? 

Repreaentatlve  Ksatino.  The  detailed 
proprlation  bill  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
not  yet  been  presented  to  ua.  but  I  have 
told  it  la  likely  to  be  coming  along  in  a  matt 
of  a  or  3  weeks.     My  gueaa  Is  that  it  will  pr 
vide  approprlatlona  aonawbat  lower  than 
flgurea  set  forth  in  the  Prealdent's  budget. 
bav*  no  doubt  that  there  are  points  at  wt 
economlea  can  be  effected.     I  am  sure,  he 
ever,  that  Congress  will  not  adopt  a  milltaf 
and  naval  budget  which  la  so  drastically  cut 
that  national  security  becomes  imperiled 
eaaential  operattona  of  the  services  are 
tailed  to  the  point  of  ineflectlvaneaa. 

Tou  muat  .remember  that  almost  half  of  | 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  veterans  ot] 
World  War  I  or  n.  or  both.  I  am  moat  ayi 
pathetic  with  the  attitude  of  those  who 
International  dlaarmament.  It  would  be 
unmixed  bleaalng  if  all  natlona  could  btti 
brought  to  tha  raaimtlon  of  tha  uttar  futUitf  I 
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any  decreased  appropriation,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  a  great  financial  loss  to 
the  Government.  This  propaganda  went  to 
each  aection  of  the  coimtry  where  there  waa  a 
special  aerrlce  that  waa  of  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  Its  people.  We  had  It  up  here  and 
naturally  our  people  were  aroused.  The  word 
came  from  Waahlngton  before  they  really 
knaw  what  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  even 
before  conaldoration  in  the  Senate,  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  border  patrol  and  cuatoms 
aervlce  would  be  wiped  out  and  our  whole 
northern  border  left  entirely  open.  Of 
courae,  everyone  knows  that  the  customs 
aervlce  is  one  of  the  very  Important  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  miiat  be  maintained. 
chiefs  well  knew  this,  and  knew  thla 
I  an  aaav  way  to  arouse  the  people  against 
cuts  In  approprlatlona. 

To  emphaalze  this  Commlsaiooer  Johnaon 
at  once  sent  out  notices  to  his  field  oifioas  to 
lira  upward  of  1,5C0  cuatoms  inspectors  and 
asalstanta,  all  but  wiping  out  the  border  and 
port  controls.  No  wonder  the  people  along 
this  northern  border  were  up  in  arma.  and 
rightly  ao.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ate  In- 
formed that  the  moat  of  the  men  that  were 
fired  were  rehired  the  next  day  or  will  be  very 
non. 

Later  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  Senate  oom- 
mlttaa  that  no  more  than  800  in  the  entire 
■ervloe  would  be  dropped.  And  if  he  aaya 
that  now,  probably  not  one  of  the  really  ea- 
aential man  will  eventually  be  taken  from  the 
pay  roll.  Congreaa  Just  wanU  him  to  weed 
out  the  men  who  are  not  easential  to  the 
aervlce.  and  If  be  la  not  willing  to  do  that 
and  work  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money,  we 
ahould  have  a  new  Commlsaioner. 

There  never  was  a  bureau  chief  who  did 
not  want  more  and  more  money,  and  want 
to  extend  hla  bureau'a  activities.  But  when 
he  finds  out  that  he  cannot  get  all  he  asks 
for.  be  will  generally  go  ahead  and  do  the 
Job  with  what  Congreaa  gives  him. 

Just  a  wco-d  about  the  House  appropriation 
for  the  whole  customs  service;  of  course,  no 
one  yet  knows  what  the  Senate  will  do,  but 
today  the  bill  carries  almost  exactly  the 
amount  that  waa  appropriated  for  this  serv- 
ice last  year.  No  complaint  was  made  about 
the  service  last  year,  and  yet  the  Bureau  has 
enough  money  and  sucaclent  clerical  force 
to  propagandiEe  the  whole  country  for  addi- 
tlona!  funds  to  save  the  destruction  of  tha 
customs  service.  It  la  Just  plain  bunk.  Be- 
sides It  la  strictly  against  the  law  for  a  de- 
partment to  use  money  appropriated  for  a 
apeelal  aerrlee  for  another  service  that  haa 
no  appropriation.  Certainly  there  Is  no  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  few  propaganda 
against  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  correctly  Informed, 
the  border  patrol  Itself  haa  about  three  mil- 
lion  more  than  last  year. 

We  believe  Congress  is  trying  lU  level  best 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  1946  election. 
•ad  give  the  country  <iecreased  Government 
npenditures.  Therefore  Congreaa  deeervea 
the  imltad  aupoprt  of  all  thoughtful  citizena 
who  are  tnUy  Interastad  in  honest  Federal 
economy. 


Senator  U.  Bjrd  Ha«  Answer 
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or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  noMiDA 

IN  TBi  HOUSX  OF  RXPRBSXNTATIVS8 

Monday,  AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rbcorb.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Fort  Lnoderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News  which 


Is  published  in  my  home  town  and  one 
of  the  leading  papers  In  south  Florida, 
this  editorial  being  written  by  Gov.  R. 
H.  Gore,  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
paper: 

SENATOI    R.    VRD    tUB    AMSWXS 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that 
there  Is  something  rotten — not  in  Den- 
mark-^n  the  Oreco-Turklsh  political  foot- 
baU,  which  has  been  kicked  from  Buropa  to 
the  United  States. 

Apparently,  the  problem  is  too  hot  for  tha 
United  Nations  to  handle,  therefore,  aa  usual, 
we  are  aupposed  to  pick-up  the  »400,000,000 
"baU"  and  run  with  itr— that  la  what  our 
present  national  leadership  would  like  for 
ua  to  do  without  asking  too  naany  questions. 

And  aa.  per  usual,  these  one-worlders  run 
Into  perfect  tackling  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  Senator  Haxbt  Fx.ood 
Btso,  who  would  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States  today  had  it  not  been  that 
the^  same  one-worlders  sold  the  American 
public  back  in  1944  that  we  shouldn't  change 
horses  in  midstream  if  we  hoped  to  win  the 
pe^ce  as  well  as  the  war. 

After  19  months  of  this  so-called  peace, 
we  aak  you  what  have  we  won?    Nothing! 

It's  a  shame  that  we  haven't  more  intel- 
ligent leadership  of  the  Hasst  Btbd  caliber 
in  our  National  Capital  today.  When  the 
one-worlders.  without  thought  of  security 
or  economy,  threaten  to  toss  the  American 
dollar  across  the  Atlantic  we  always  hear 
from  Senator  Byao,  the  watchdog  of  the 
American  Treasury. 

This  time  the  Virginia  Senator  Is  In  there 
fighting  to  prevent  our  leaders  from  going 
off  half-cocked  and  wrecking  the  United 
Nations  set-up  before  affording  that  group 
the  opportunity  of  trying  to  solve  the  Greco- 
Turkish  crisis. 

We  agree  with  the  Senator  that  If  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  capable  of  handling 
the  altuatlon  by  demanding  an  immediate 
show-down  on  the  Issue  with  Russia,  then  it's 
time  to  scrap  the  present  UN  and  reorganize 
even  If  it  should  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Soviets  from  around  the  world  p>eace 
table. 

As  it  stands  today,  it  appears  our  national 
leaders  have  very  little  faith  In  the  strength 
of  the  United  Natlorvs  to  stop  aggressors, 
else  why  would  we  take  the  Initiative  In 
what  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  world 
war  m? 


Neck  Deep  m  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MTssiasippi 
ZN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recobd,  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  of  April  7,  1947: 

MECK  DEEP  IM  POUTICar 

This  congreaslooal  aeaakm  has  entered  Ita 
fourth  month  with  Its  accomplishments  stUl 
painfully  few.  The  Bepublicana  in  control 
have  had  ample  time  to  prove  their  capacity. 
At  tha  aeeaton'a  start  they  promised  prompt 
obedience  to  the  mandates  given  them  by 
American  voters  In  the  November  election. 
Bemedlpl  labor  legislation  was  the  first  and 
clearest  of  theae;  here  the  need  of  celerltous 
aetloD  was  obvious  and  It  has  been  empha- 
alced  by  davalopinenta  since  the  seaiaop 
opened. 

Three  montha  later  the  emmUy  still  waits 
for  t***  promlaad  labor  cnactmantik   Tha  Bo 


pubUeaa  majority  ttm  talks  of  doing 

thing  about  it,  but  the  prospect  of  daflnlta 
enactment  grows  haaler.  Mot  even  the  Im- 
mediate threat  of  a  Matkn-wlde  tla-up  of 
telephone  communication — an  essential  pub- 
,  lie  utility — stirred  them  to  action. 

Some  weeka  ago  the  crisis  in  Greece  f  orosd 
President  Truman  to  seek  prompt  ooogrsa- 
stonal  action  to  enable  this  country  to  meat 
Its  obligation  to  peaca  and  world-wide  da- 
mocraey.  The  Natlon'a  responss  waa  strongly 
favorable,  eminent  Bepubl  leans  tn  and  out 
<A  Oongreaa  auppcnted  the  appeal,  but  a  He- 
publican  Congress  stlU  stays  lu  hasta  and 
makes  delays. 

Inaction  likewise  leaves  the  Natlon%  post- 
war defense  program  undefined  and  uncer- 
tain, thoiigh  the  need  for  its  adoption  grova 
more  urgent  by  the  minute  by  reaacm  of  sin- 
later  developmenta  abroad  and  the  espiratloa 
of  the  draft. 

Tlie  vital  questions  of  Federal  revenuea  and 
expenditures  go  unanswered  by  enactmenta. 
too.  despite  n«ed  for  thalr  satUement.  Re- 
publicans still  are  divided  among  themselvea 
on  theae  issues  and  the  method  of  deallog 
w'th  them. 

In  brief  it  appears  that  too  many  Repub- 
licans In  Congress  are  thinking  primarily  of 
next  year's  political  campaign — trying  to  de- 
cide whether  labor  legislation,  the  grant  of 
emergency  aid  to  Greece,  the  adoption  of  a 
n  tional  defense  program — would  help  or 
htirt  their  own  and  their  party's  election 
chances.  While  they  debate  and  hesitate  and 
vacillate  and  mark  time.  Congress  gets  little 
or  nothing  done. 

Meanwhile  unofficial  canvasses  and  surveys 
agree  that  President  Truman's  political  stock 
Is  rising  and  hia  personal  popiUarlty  growing 
the  country  over.  Republican  politicians  In 
and  oirt  of  Congress  should  be  able  to  trace 
that  result  to  Its  cause:  The  ineptitudes  and 
delajra  of  the  Congress  which  apparently  to 
forgetful  of  the  national  mandates  to  which 
it  pledged  prompt  obedience— and  neck  deep 
in  the  kind  of  politics  which  usually  obstructs 
and  sometimea  betraya  the  public  Interest. 


Are  tbc  New  ReBt-Control  BIIU  a  Step 
Toward  Socialized  Hontinf  «r  Worse? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OSXAHOMA 

ZN  THX  HOUBK  OF  REPRESENT A1TV18 

Monday.  April  14.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  So  far  as 
I  know  this  man  does  not  own  any  rental 
property  whatever.  At  most  he  does  not 
own  more  than  one  or  two  smaller  houses 
which  are  rental  property.  Tliere  are 
many  people  thinking  akng  tbe  same 
lines  that  my  constituait  has  writt^i 
me.  They  are  wondering  and  asking  tbe 
question,  "Are  the  new  rent-control  bills 
a  step  toward  socialized  housing  or 
worse?"  For  that  reason  I  am  quoting 
his  letter  in  Its  entirety  as  follows: 

It  seems  very  obvlotis  that  tha  authors  ot 
tha  propoaed  rent-control  legialatJon  are  not 
aerloua  in  their  claims  of  protecting  tha 
vateran  from  so-eaUed  greedy  landlorda. 

Aa  I  understand  the  proposed  bUl  all  new 
eooatructlon  and  oonveraiona  would  be  de- 
controlled from  rent  control  except  that  vat- 
arana  arould  have  a  priority  on  tha  rental  at 
thess  units.  That  such  property  aa  had  bean 
prcvloasly  rented  would  rstnaln  UBdar  rent 
ooBtrol  ttascahy  frsMrtng  ttao  jrsssat  taaant 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


Frea    tiic    Uwa    General 
Assembly 


low* 


ATIVB 


ot  gOT4  mmant 


IH  VlfM  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  April  14.  1947 

Mr.  J  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder '.  eave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
RicoRi .  I  include  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 14.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
22.  an(  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23 
of  the  peneral  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Iowa 

Concturent  Beaolutlon  14 
tba  tMa  of  alcoholic  beveragca  la 
Incraaaisg  In  Iowa;  and 

tha  bablt-fonnlng  practlca  of 
of  al0oboUc  bavaragaa  In  many  eaaaa 
In  lovarad  physical  and  mental  efB- 
brokCB  bomaa.  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime,  and  general  disregard  for 
order,  all  detrimental  to  the  general 
ealfara:  and 

General   Assembly   of    Iowa 

the  inherent  right  and  duty 

to  protact  and  aafeguard  the 

public  welfara  of  lU  paopla  by  all 

and 

tha  abora  habit-forming  prac- 

cooatantly  being  atlmulated  and  an- 

by  the  use  of  advartldng  and  propa- 

of  which  cooMa  from  out  of  tha 

which  has  for  lU  purpoae  financial 

rather  than  tba  gaaaral  public  tntaraat 

and 

there  baa  baan  Introduced   In 

a  bill  by  Senator  ABTBri  CArm 

aa  8.  SM.  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 

Ln  Intantat*  commerce  of  advartlse- 

of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  blU  la 

tba  banda  of  tba  8anaU  Committee 

rca.   of 

WaiAacs  H.  WRrra.  Jr..  of 

Is  ttaaalMlnMan:  Mow.  therefore,  ba  It 

if  tht  fcoiM«  (t;i«  $enatt  eon- 

).  Tbat  tba  OaDaral  Aaaembly  of  Iowa 

Its  flaaatofs  and  Repreacnta- 

to  oaa  tbelr  influence  and 

In  babalf  of  8.  966  to  the  end  that 

waUara  of  tba  people,  and  eapeel- 

futto  or  Iowa,  and  the  United  Sutea, 

and  protected. 

that  a  copy  of  said  Raaolu- 

aent  to  the  Ui 

and  tbaDnltatf 

lown.  to  tba  BoBorable  Wallacs 
Jr..  Baaater  from  Maine,  and  to  tba 
■oaoribla    Aanroa    Cawaa.    Baoator    from 


Iniaratata   and 


vaa  lit  Ooagreaa 


aafigoardad 

FuKbermorc. 


X  hereby  certify  tbat  the  foregoing 
Concurrent  Rceolutlon  14  waa  duly  adof 
by   tha   Plfty-aacond   General   Aaaembly 
Iowa. 

Done  at  Dea  licinea.  Iowa.,  this  »tb 
of  AprU  1M7. 

A.  O.  CuaiAraoii. 
Chief  Clerk.  House  o/  Rejnesentatit 

"Senate  Coocorrent  Beaolutlon  22 
••Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ( 
United  States,  as  construed  and  admlnlst 
by    the   Internal    Revenue    Bureau,    per 
married  residents  of  eight  States  to  split 
Income  for  Income-tax  purpoaes  becausa ' 
the    existence    of    the    communlty-prof 
concept  In  such  Statea:  and 

"Wbcraaa  married  residents  In  all 
Stataa  ara  not  ao  permitted  to  split 
Income:  and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  this  legal  flctlc 
rule  of  law.  known  aa  the  commimlty-pt 
crty  law.  results  In  discrimination  against  ^ 
married  residents  of  Iowa  and  all  other  si 
lar  non-commiinlty-property  States,  and 
quires  such  residents  to  bear  an  unjust 
porUon  of  tba  FMaral  tax  burden;  and 
-Wbaraaa.  In  connactlon  with  the  adc 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1M7.  the  Congri 
tha  United  Statea  la  now  considering  va 
prtqxiaala  to  eliminate  this  unjust  and 
discrimination:  and 

"Whereaa  It  la  the  consensus  of  oplnlc 
this  general  assembly  and  of  the  peoj 
Iowa  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
United  SUtes  should  be  amended  so  aa] 
permit  a  husband  and  wife  residing  In 
community-property  States.  Including  Ic 
to  split  their  Income  for  Income-tax  pi 
upon  the  same  basis  as  Is  employed  In 
munlty-property  States,  irrespective  of 
sources  of  the  income:  Now.  therefore.  " 

"Aesolped  by  the  senate  (the  house 
eurring).  That  the  Plfty-second  General 
sembly  of  the  SUte  of  Iowa  respectfully 
raacnte  to  tha  Congress  of  the  Unltad 
tbat  It  U  tha  opinion  of  the  people  of 
aa  well  as  the  opinion  of  this  aaaembly. ' 
tha  Internal   Revenue  Code  of   the  Ul 
States  should  be  revised  and  amended 
to  permit  a  h\isband  and  wife,  resident 
Iowa  or  of  any  of  the  other  non-commt 
property  Stataa.  to  split  their  Income, 
thereby  ellmlnaU  tha  unfair  and  un;ust  i 
crimination   now   exlatlng   In   favor   of 
married  residents  of  Statea  having  the 
munlty-property  concept; 

"That  our  Senators  and  Repreaentatlvs 
Congreaa  are  requested  to  exert  their 
to  secure  such  a  revlalon  of  tba  Int 
Revenue  Code: 

"That  the  Congreaa  of  tha  United  8t 
reapectfxilly  requested  to  so  revise  the 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  the  United  Stataa; 

"That   copiea   of  this  oonctmrent 
tlon  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  toj 
Praaldant  pro  tempore  of  the  Unltad 
flanata.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ' 
HStatlvea  of  Congress,  and  to  tba  Iowa 
bera  of  the  United  Sutaa  Sanate  and 
Iowa  Members  of  tba  Booaa  of  Reprt 
atlvaa  of  Congress. 

"Jat  C.  Cot 

Wa.  Kannatb  A.  Srana.  Llautanant 
nor  of  Iowa,  and  W.  J.  Scarborough, 
of  the  senat«.  hereby  certify  that  the 
and  foregoing  rcaolutlon  waa  adopted  byj 
Senata  and  Houaa  of  tha  Plfty-aecond 
aral  Awwnbly  of  Iowa. 

KsNMSf  a  A.  BvAiia, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  U 
W.  J.  ScASsoaovoa. 
Mterttary  of  the  Ser 
X.  Hollo  R   Bargaaoo.  aacratary  of  stal 
tha  State  of  Iowa,  hereby  certify  that  a 
of  tbto  raaolutloii  baa  baan  forwarded 
Honorabla  Harry  8.  Truman.  Prealdent  ati 
United  Sutes.  the  Honorable  Asthxtb  H. 
■awnaa.  Praaldant  pro  tampora  of  tha 
sutaa    Sanata.    tba    Honorabla 
MABna.  Jr..  Spaakar  of  tba  Houaa  of 


and  to  the  Iowa  Mem- 
itea  Senate  and  tha 
House  of  Repraaent* 

H.  BzBcaecH. 
Secretary  of  State, 

Bnt  Resolution  23 

pending  before  Con- 

the  unlQcatlon  of  tba 

ilted  States;  and 

;>lan  In  one  form  doea 

■iflc  provision  for  the 

Jnited    States    Marina 

ilt  of  the  armed  forcea 

and 

Corpa  has  esubllshed 

more  than  a  centxiry 

fighting  organlzatlona 

Hid  be  continued  in  lU 

ty  of  the  United  Statea 
ttlon  of  a  unit  versed 
Id  training  U.  the  art 
and 

Statea  Marine  Corpa 
Ulon  In  mb.  dlstln- 
reatest  and  best  versed 
the  world:   Iherefore, 

tenatc  of  the  State  of 
Representatives  concur' 

Bs  of  the  Unltrd  SUtea 
I  urged  to  take  Immedl- 
I  toward  specifically  es- 
SUtes  Marine  Corpa 
provision  for  lU  con- 
fer unification  of  tba 
Uted  sutaa. 
this  resolution  be  for- 
it  of  the  Unlt.>d  States, 
empore   of   the    United 
kker  of  the  House  of 
to  each  lowu  Senator 
of  Reprei«nUtlvas 
^e  United  tiutea. 
'OtOXGX  FAtn.. 

"JOHM  P    BK*4. 

-Cabx.  a.  Buvkmaw." 

ins.  Lieutenant  Oovar- 
Scarborough,  secretary 
certify  that  he  abota 
)n  was  adopt  >d  by  tba 
the  Flftyaacind  U«n- 

(Mrra  A.  BvAwa, 
\nt  Governor  of  Joum. 
J.  ScABsoaocaa. 

retary  of  the  Senate. 

\Yi.  secretary  of  the  aen- 

lat  a  copy  of  chls  raao- 

^arded  to  tbe  Honorabla 

resident  of  tie  United 

Arthur  H.  Vaidenberg. 

re  of  the  United  sutca 

Joseph  W.  M  irtln,  Jr., 

of  RepresenU  :lves,  and 

sr  and  Memb-r  of  tha 

tlvea  In  tbe  C(  ngreaa  of 

J.  SCAaaoBocoB, 
retary  of  the  Senat§. 


en  Art  Oat  A  (ab 

OF  REMAREC8 
or 

MANSFIEU) 

VOlfTAa* 

RXPRBSBNT  ATIVn 

Iprii  14.  1947 

of  MonUiia.    Mr. 
ive  to  eztenc  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Rioon.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  appearing  In  the  Marine 
Bulletin  of  Albany.  N.  Y..  dated  April 
1M7: 


ABB  ooT  Aaant 
Last  year  the  hatchet  men  of  the  War 
Department  had  tbelr  axes  poised  to  destroy 
the  Marine  Oorpa.  Their  efloits  were  fore- 
staUed  by  a  fIgbUng  ^>eech  delivered  by 
GezMral  Vandegrlft  and  the  all-out  fig^t  by 
tba  Marine  Corpa  League.  Row  they  are  out 
again;  tbla  time  armed  with  what  purpoita 
to  be  an  agreement  between  the  Army  and 
tbe  Navy  on  a  plan  to  merge  the  armed  forces. 
Tbe  fact  that  elemenU  within  the  two  larger 
aervlcaa  have  reached  aome  form  of  agree- 
ment wa  ara  forced  to  accept,  but  nowhere — 
nowbara  In  all  of  the  maze  of  press  reports 
emanating  from  Waahlngton  Is  there  any 
CTldenoa  that  the  Marina  Corpa  baa  partici- 
pated In  any  agreement — or  that  It  has  even 
been  consulted. 

This  gave  ua  our  first  Inkling  that  all 
might  not  be  well,  and  a  quick  examination 
of  tba  merger  bill  which  developed  from  the 
allagrrt  agreement  made  It  appso-ent  at  onc« 
tbat  our  suspldona  were  Justified.  The  Tcry 
aame  Ula  and  pltfalla  tbat  characterized  the 
merger  "gold  brick"  of  1940  are  all  back 
again  aaeklng  legislative  blessing  In  1947. 
Juat  aa  tha  1946  effort  that  failed,  the  new 
bill  calla  for  one  powerful  Cabinet  member  to 
take  tbe  place  of  the  two  we  now  have  and 
need,  aa  well  as  a  great  all-powerful  General 
Staff  on  Hitler's  German  pattern  to  control 
all  of  tba  armed  might  of  the  country.  And 
tha  Marine  Corps?  The  Marine  Corps  Is 
acarcely  mentioned — given  only  such  slight 
and  humiliating  recognition  as  could  ade- 
quately be  met  by  one  marine  standing  guard 
over  one  coal  pile  in  one  navy  yard.  For  all 
tbe  merger  bill  Is  concerned  tha  Oorpa  can 
ba  legally  desuoyed.  eradicated  In  eveiTtblng 
but  name,  by  a  almple  stroke  of  tbe  pen. 

And  such  action  Is  by  no  means  Improbable 
If  the  merger  bill  la  paaaed.  For  aa  aoon  as 
tbey  can  get  legislative  sanction  tbe  War 
Dspiartmcnt  batcbetmen  Intend  to  wipe  out 
tbe  yiaet  Marine  Porce.  destroy  eomplataly 
tba  uaaful  cbaractcr  of  tbat  highly  tralnad 
spaclallst  ori»nmtlon  tliat  led  tbe  vleto- 
nous  ntarcb  acroas  tbe  Padflc. 

Thia  la  no  hasty  or  in-adTlaed  flight  of 
iaiaglnatton;  tbay  have  annotuced  tbalr  in- 
tent to  do  ao  both  publicly  and  privately,  and. 
If  challenged,  they  will  not  deny  It  now.  And 
tbeaa  aama  Pentagon  patriots  Intend  to  try 
to  rqiUaea  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  with  Army 
units — Army  uniu  working  under  a  War  De- 
partment tbat  couldn't  even  spell  -ampblb- 
loua"  until  tbat  same  Flaat  Marine  Force 
taught  them  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word  In  1941. 
All  of  tbeae  apprebanalona  for  tbe  aafety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  corpa  may  seem 
groundleaa  to  tbe  caaual  reader  of  tbe  maze 
of  carefully  planned  War  Department  propa- 
ganda on  the  merger  subject,  for  It  wotild 
attm  at  the  outset  tbat  the  Marines'  uadl- 
tlonal  ampbibloua  function  la  clearly  aat 
down  In  tbe  "agreement."  But  on  aecond 
glanca  It  bacomea  obvloua  tbat  tbe  apparent 
aacurlty  la  no  aactvlty  at  all.  since  It  la  pro- 
posed that  tbe  Marine  Corpa'  mission  be  ex- 
preaaed  not  aa  a  part  of  tba  law  but  aa  a  alm- 
ple Executive  order — an  Executive  order  that 
can  ba  changed  overnight.  For  tbe  Army, 
tbe  Navy,  and  tbe  Air  Force  this  procedure 
may  ba  aoeapubla.  alnce  tbelr  exlatancc  la 
adeqtiataly  protactad  In  the  propoaed  law  It- 
self, but  not  ao  for  tba  Marine  Corpa.  Tbe 
Marlnaa  alone  are  not  legally  taken  cars  of, 
and  If  tbla  ambltioua  dMign  for  power  re- 
celvea  tbe  aanctlon  of  Congreaa.  tba  dladplaa 
Of  nUUtarlam  in  tba  Pentagon  wUl  loae  no 
time  In  takli^  Mil  advantage  of  tbat  fact. 
Befora  tba  paopla  have  time  to  protest  tha 
proud  Martaa  Oorpa  tbat  baa  atood  aa  tbe 
oountry'a  prlaury  foroa  In  readlnaaa  ainoa 
IT76  will  be  waakaaad.  malmad.  and  da- 
•trofad.    And  tha  War  Dapartaant  hatdiat- 


Btan  win  bavt  the  law  on  thalr  sMs  whUa 
tbey  dolt. 

But  tbla  brutal  injustlca  dosant  bava  to 
happen.    Marlnaa  bava  coma  promptly  and 

wlUlngly  to  tba  aid  of  tbetr  country  In  Ita 
every  hour  of  need.  And  It  behoovea  every 
lo^  marine  to  do  hla  traditional  part  In  tbla 
crisis  too— bending  every  effort  to  alert  tba 
people  that  they  atand  in  Imminent  danger 
ot  falling  victim  to  a  mlUtarlatle  Franken- 
stein on  tbe  Naal  pattern— and  losing  tbalr 
most  valtiable  armed  force  in  the  bargain. 

In  short  this  Is  what  tbe  Marine  Oorpa 
League  bellevea.  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
BUtes  and  the  United  SUtes  Marine  Oorpa: 

1.  The  present  merger  bill  la  unaatlafactory 
and  dangerous  becatiae: 

a.  It  cnta  down  tbe  anumnt  of  civilian  ooa- 
tnA  over  tba  military  forcea. 

b.  It  antborlaea  tba  eaUbllslonent  of  a 
powerful  politico  military  national  general 
ataff. 

c.  It  permlta  the  summary  dentruetloai  ct 
all  that  is  valuable  In  the  Marine  Corpa. 

a.  No  law  relating  to  tbe  armed  aervleea  Is 
sulUble  unless  It  prescribes  wbiit  each  oca 
shall  do.  In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corpa  It 
abould  clearly  provide  far  a  vlgoroDS  Fleet 
Marine  Foroa  wltb  Ita  Included  air  arm — aa 
the  element  of  the  armed  forc(«  primarily 
reaponslble  for  development  ot  lending  force 
tactics  and  equipment. 

Theae  thoughts  are  not  aelflsb  contusions 
bom  of  Igrurance  or  hypocrisy,  llaey  ara  tba 
common  sense  eonvletlons  tbat  every  loyal 
American  will  bold  once  he  Is  made  aware  of 
the  truth.  Bat  to  make  blm  awnra— tbat  li 
your  job. 


Hon.  D.  Emmert  Brnmbaof  k,  af  Peaasyl- 
I  keqmrtt  New  Lanreb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  yaaasTtvaWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEIfTATIW 
Monday,  AprU  14.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Blr.  Spesiker.  when 
I  resigned  my  seat  In  Congress  to  enter 
naval  service  during  tbe  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-eightb  Congress,  the  voters 
of  tbe  Twenty-second  Congrestdonal  Dis- 
trict of  Pemisyhrania  elected  Hon.  D. 
Emmert  Brumbaugh  as  my  successor  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

Tbat  the  confidence  of  the  voters  was 
not  misplaced  is  evidenced  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  Representative  Brumbfi.ugh  gave 
honorable  service  during  tha  second  ses- 
sion of  tbe  Seventy-eighth  Congress  and 
was  reelected  to  tbe  Seventy-rlntb  Con- 
gress by  an  imposing  majority. 

During  Representative  Brumbaugh's 
service  in  tbe  Seventy-elfi^bth  and 
Seventy-ninth  Congresses  his  lenial  dis- 
position and  fine  personality  won  him 
many  friends  among  bis  colleagues,  tbe 
great  majority  of  whom  are  still  serving 
in  Congress. 

It  is  pleasing  to  Emmert  Brumbaugh's 
large  circle  of  admiring  friends  to  learn 
tbat  Gov.  James  H.  Duff,  o.'  Pennsyl- 
vania, recognising  his  many  sterling 
qualities  and  his  successful  business  ex- 
perience of  over  86  years  in  the  field  of 
banking,  appointed  him  secretary  of 
banking  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Peim- 
sylvania. 

The  appointment  has  met  with  State- 
wide aivroval  with  many  newspapers 
lauding  tbe  Ooirenior  for  his  choice  of 


mxh  an  outstanding  dtlBen  tor  one  of 
the  most  important  positions  In  his 
cabinet. 

Tbe  avalanche  of  congratulatory  mes- 
sages from  persons  ha  all  walks  of  life  is 
not  only  indicative  of  the  pcHMilarity  tit 
tbe  new  secretary  of  ^^•"Mrg  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  but  reveals 
the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  those  privileged  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Emmot  Bnzm- 
baugb  Intimately  are  proud  of  his 
achievements,  which  are  an  added  guar- 
anty that  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship 
in  his  new  position  in  public  life. 

The  foUowing  article,  by  John  R. 
Deitrlck.  appeared  in  many  Pennsyl- 
vania newspapers  and  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  new  secretary  of  banking  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  tbe  high  qualities  of  dtiien- 
sblp  that  have  been  characteristic  of 
D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh  and  which  have 
aided  him  Immeasurably  during  an  hon- 
orable and  busy  career  that  reflects  to  a 
marked  degree  inherent  qualities  of  hon- 
esty, courage,  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 


fABT  or 


IB  UAM  or   MAHT 


(By  John  H.  Deitrlck) 

February  17. — O. 
Brumbaugh.  Pannaylvanla'a  new  aacratary  of 
banking,  baa  aoma  dcflnlta  Ideas  on  banks 
and  banking  and  wall  ba  mlgbt — he's  bean  la 
tbe  buslneaB  for  M  years. 

But  In  aplta  of  bla  long  ezparlanca, 
baugh.  at  68.  la  atlU  one  of  tba  younger ; 
bera  of  Oovamor  DulTs  cattfnat. 

Brambatigh,  a  stocky  man  wltb  a 
of  brown  balr,  a  plaaaant  snUla  and  a  booad- 
lasB  enargy.  bas  baan  climbing  front  ooa  ae- 
aompUatuaent  to  aaoibar  all  bis  life. 

Bom  CO  a  farm  aa»  Martlnsbarg.  W.  Va^ 
ba  advaaesd  aaaesastvely  from  bank  datft  to 
and  thsa  to  Dalted 
ad  now  to  sacrstary  of  i 
Ing  for  tbe  Coounoawaalth. 

A  sarvicamaa  during  WosM  War  I  wltb 
o»ersBaa  servlos.  Brumbaugb  says  ba  Is  dafU 
nttely  intarestad  in  •iOkt^  tbe  fonnar  (tt's 
of  World  War  n. 

Tba  banlrtng  dapartmant  la  baeklng  a  Mil 
which  wUl  permit  State  banks  to  grant 
taroadar  loan  prlvllagea  to  tba  Oommoa- 
wealth's  veterana. 

Tba  aaw  hanklrtg  aaeretary  wont  oommlt 
bimswtf  to  a  tread  In  tba  pending  mova- 
mant  In  tba  laglalatura  to  make  Saturday 
eloalng  of  banks  during  tbe  sununar  irw^hr 
and  optional  tba  rest  of  tba  year. 

Smiling  and  rtiaklng  bla  bead,  ba  aald 
aaally,  "Wani  take  no  part  In  tbat  matter. 
It  la  an  lasua  for  tba  banks  tbainaalvas  and 
rrtatad  groupa  to  dadde." 

Commenting  to  general  on  tba  banking 
situation  m  tbe  Oommonwealtb,  Brumbaugb 
espreaaed  the  view  tbat  'TIf a  sboald  keep  our 
banking  conditions  such  as  to  be  praparad  for 
aU  emerganetea." 

"Wn  In  an  easy  period  now,"  ba  added, 
"but  tbe  Individual  banks  sboold  kaap  tbalr 
assest  mvsstad  In  stteb  a  manner  tbat  funds 
win  be  immediately  eonverttbls  la  ease  of 
depression.** 

Asked  If  be  meant  by  the  remark  that  a 
tfaprsasloo  was  tmmtnant.  be  rspllad: 

**I  am  not  alarmed  about  a  dapraasloB  hi 
tba  near  future:  natorallf  we'll  bava  a  ra- 


Motlng  tba  currant  wave  of  laflatad  prtoas, 
Brumbaugb  aald  ba  ballavas  "a  pdas 
tloo  Is  naoaaaary  If  wa  are  to  maintain 
production." 
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iMSTUy  etudded  vlth  benUng  and 

acptiymtc:    Aside  from  MrrlAC  aa 

of  tb*  b^ik  at  bla  bome  at  Claya- 

County,  be  baa  aerred  on  sbt- 

banklnf  cotnmltteea  and  dxirlnf 

_  Bapraaantatlve  to  Oongreaa  »enred 

Banking  and  Curreney  Committee. 

Elected  to  Oaa«re«  ta  IMS  in  a  ipe- 

and  waa  returned  again  In  1M4 

a-yeer  term.     He  «••  not  a  candl- 

\he  l»4«  elections. 

BrumUaugb  la  married  and  the  father  ot 

1 two  aona  and  twin  daughters. 
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four  cbl  dren 
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Monday.  AprU  14.  1947 
;  {IMP80N  of  IlllnoLs.    Mr.  Speak- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

I  include  the  following  edl- 

rom'the  Pike  County  Republican. 
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.  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  vast  expanse 

land,  clothed  with  tall  prairie  grass. 

a  fertile  as  tbe  most  fertile  lands 

a  great  empire  that  some  day  may 

_,  nation.     Out  here  In  the  West 

tbaae  gi«»t  bottoaa  prainea  'Ood'a 

and   w«U   thay  -ay  »>e.     They   are 

to  behold  and  some  day  the  rlalng 

immigration  will  sweep  to  this  fertUe 

and    pitch    Its    habitations    therein. 

lay  tbe  Ingenuity  of  man  will  here 

eaaptre." 

Ma  J.  Chartea  J.  fleUon.  PlttaAeld 
1880.  In  Historic  Hotea.  quoting  an 
tMvaler  In  weaMcn  Illinois, 
into*  which  the  early-day  traveler 
Be  to  paH.    It  to  tbe  great  Soy 
f»te  today  to  in  the  lap  oC  U»e 
.  of  the  United  States. 
Ingenuity  of  man  turned  thto  fertile 
breeding  lowland  Into  an  empire  of 
■ehooto.  and  cburchea.    Thto  empire 
110.000  rich  acrea.    Thto  empire  ta 
drowning,   due  to  a  changed   water 
\li«ady  22.000  of  these  ferUle  acree 
loet  to  agriculture  by  the  changed 

torel. 

ebanga  to  water  level  to  attributed  by 
inhabltanu  to  new  dams  m  the  Mto- 
River  Incident  to  Governments  deep 
channel  project.  Beeauae  of  the 
level  seep  water  talntarfering  with 
farming  and  cMHiBS  tas*  loeees. 
great  cropa  Ifea*  otfpM  tbla  valley  to 
kturtog  eeaenn  are  more  wonderful  to 
than  the  tall  prmlrto  grass  that  clothed 

yaar  the  valley  produced  lu 

erope  ot  com  and  eoy  beans.    Then. 

cropa  were  matured,  hoods  and  seep 

the  oop  lands.    Grounds  wera 

Farm    aHMhtoee    mired.      Thaf 

not  barveet  the  oropa.    AU  winter  the 

I  eought  to  eava  their  record  erope. 

advantage  of  abort  periods  when  the 

waa  ncMin  auAslKitly  to  bold  up  the 

ee.    Ruga  loaaaa  leaulted  from  the  de- 

barveat. 

Sny  Valley  to  a  drowning  valley.  As  wa 

thto  editorial  tlM  Say  Valley  ta  going 

water.    Thto  douhtlwe  would  not  be 

were  the  plana  of  the  Army  engl- 

now  in  effect.    For  tbe  fifth  eeaaon  to 

ton  there  Is  flood  threat  to  tbe  farm- 

the  Sny  Valley.    The  Army  Kngtaeera* 

aattmatea  the  avarage  annual  flood 

in  tbe  valley  at  H50.200.    Tbe  engl- 


1  rater 


neers  Und  that  their  propoeed  improve  m« 
for  which  appropriation  to  lacking  would  ' 
duce  the  frequency  of  flood  damage  to  ah 
once  to  80  years  instead  of  the  present  ai 
■M  tntarvala  at  about  2  years. 

riiBigiiw  can  save  thto  drowning  vi 
V^rmer  editorials  In  thto  newspaper  have 
the  facta  before  the  CongraM. 
the  oOlclal  report  of  a  tborotigb  toi 
ot  the  sittiatlon  by  the  War  Department  ( 
■aws.  showing  how  desperate  to  the  pllg 
thto  western  nitooto  agricultural  empire. 
bow  It  can  be  eaved.     Tbe  ftodlngs  of 
engineers  ware  approved   by   the   Sevei 
ninth  Coogreaa,  which  Included  the  prop- 
Sny  improvement  in  the  flood  cositrol 
H.  R   6597,  on  July  24.  1946  (Public  L  .w 
826.  79th  Cong.).    President  Truman  slg 
this  bin.    Tbe  propoeed  Improvement  had; 
approval  of  Gov.  Dwight  Green  and  the  '' 
■■^Inacri  to  nilnoto. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
bcvs  concurred  generaUy  with  the  plan 
the  reporting  eTfl^ineers.  who  found  the 
mated  cost  of  the  proposed  Improvemc 
be  economically  justified. 

Kngineers  of  the  War  Department 
that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the, 
posed  Improvement  aa  aoon  as  money  tC 
work  to  made  available. 

All  that  stands  to  the  way  of  saving 
drowning  empire  to  an  appropriation,  w 
to  within  tbe  dtooretlon   of   thto  Blgh( 
Congrasa  and  which  the  Army  engineers 
to  be  economically  Justified. 

Tbe  Pike  County  (Ul.)  Republican  to 
lished  and  clrculatee  on  the  742  square  ] 
of  the  Sny  watershed,  with  Its  populatU 
22.780  persons.  It  alta  where  it  can  see  ' 
to  hatpenlng  to  thto  great  food-produ 
empire,  dotted  with  Its  fine  farmsteada 
ba'>r>y  homes. 

Mllltona   of   dollars    have    been    . 
loc<illy  to  build  this  empire  since  the 
levee  construction  work  began  back  to 
Tbe    United    Statee    has   spent    mora 
•1.000.000.     Local   Interests   have  i 
proximately    83.733 .000— report    of 
Engineers  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler  to  tbe 
tary  (.f  War.  AprU  17.  1946. 

Are  these  large  coata — local  and 
m^nt — to  be  loet  for  want  of  an  ap| 
tlon  to  save  the  Investment? 

For  thto  Sny  VaUey  to  today  a 
valley.    It  to  drowning  as  It  reaches  _ 
tbto  engtoeertog  plan  to  save  it  and   ^ 
only  the  neceeeary  appropriation  by  the 
greae  can  bring  wtthto  tta  reach. 

We  urge  this  appropriation  in  the 
economy — btunan  and  material.     la 
economy  to  aave  a  preaent  invei 
to  grievously  dtotresaed  rather  than 
increase  some  other  Investment  In  a  . 
not  ao  deeperately  put  to  It  for  survli 
We  aubmlt  the  facts.    We  submit  the  > 
omy  of  tbe  situation.     Great  matei 
human  valuea  are  at  stake. 

Gentlemen  ot  the  Coogreee.  we  pi4 
record. 

( NoTx.— Thto  to  the  third  to  a  aerlea  of  i 
edttonata  dHlgnad  to  acquatot  Congrea 
factual  taMMB  Involved   to  the  Sny 
proposal.) 
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Monday.  AprU  14. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUtnoIs.    Ur. 
once  Main  we  are  wltnesatnc  a  wi 
railroad  accidents.    Many  of 
asters  ean  and  should  be  av( 
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guards  for  modem  q>eedx.  should  resign 
thamaelvee  to  Jogging  along  at  the  leisurely 
paoa  to  which  their  equipment  entitles  them. 
If  they  want  to  compete  with  the  air  lines  In 
apead.  tbey  shotild  be  required  to  eqtilp  them- 
■rivea  with  the  devices  that  will  make  high 
4Wed  safe.  In  addition,  speed  limits  should 
be  rigorously  enforced,  ref^ardless  of  sched- 
ulee.  for  no  amoiut  of  safety  eqtUpment  can 
make  reckleeancss  safe. 


Fraddio  Delaaa  Raoserdt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Monday,  AprU  14.  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day marked  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  greatest  Demo- 
crats in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to 
include  herewith  the  text  of  a  memorial 
address  which  I  made  in  the  Raymond 
Mtetarippi  Baptist  Church  on  April  15. 
IMS,  S  days  after  the  passing  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt: 

Pfanklto  Delano  Roosevelt  to  dead:  he  has 
croeeed  the  river,  and  rests  in  tbe  shade  of 
the  trees.  The  Commander  to  Chief  has 
Joined  hto  men.  who.  as  be  did,  gave  their 
llvaa  that  we  might  live. 

Four  tlmea  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
Commander  to  Chief  at  our  Army  and  Navy, 
to  mrtlonal  statesman.  humanitarian. 
Chrtotlan  gentleman,  and  devoirt  father  and 
hitoband — Franklin  Roosevelt  overcame  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  physical  and  psycho- 
logical handicaps  to  ttecome  the  most  adored 
and  revered  man  of  hto  day,  and  the  most 
algnally  honored  man  to  tbe  turbulent  his- 
tory of  hto  native  land. 

Tbe  story  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  does  not 
ftod  a  parallel  In  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
Abrataaa  Ltocoto— or  even  of  Rooaevelt's 
succeHor.  President  Truman.  On  the  con- 
trary. President  Rooeevelt  was  brought  Into 
the  world  In  the  lap  of  luxury — he  never 
knew  a  material  want — and  the  friends  and 
associates  of  his  youth  were  those,  who  as  he, 
were  far  removed  from  the  poverty,  hunger, 
and  privation  with  which  every  nation  and 
people  are  ever  conscious  and  beaet.  But  he 
grew — as  did  our  Saviour — In  wisdom  as  to 
stature,  and  the  rich  and  wealthy  ba^grotmd 
of  hto  early  days  ooly  seemed  to  mhance 
and  deep>en  hto  sympathy  for  hto  less  fortu- 
nate brothers. 

As  a  young  man  he  suffered  tbe  ravages  of 
deadly  paralysto — the  crlppler  that  fears  no 
man  but  makee  vtoltatlons  on  the  bomee  of 
tha  rich  as  weU  as  the  poor.  Tbto  was  to 
leave  a  aaark  on  the  physical  being  of  Frank- 
lin Rooeevelt  that  he  was  to  carry  to  the 
grave.  At  thto  potot  to  hto  life.  Franklto  D. 
Rooeevelt  made  a  decision  that  was  to  play 
a  leading  role  to  shaping  tbe  fnttire  of  tbe 
entire  world.  He  could  have  lived  comfort- 
ably In  the  pleasant  sectirlty  of  hto  Hyde 
Park  home,  but  he  ehoee  rather  to  serve  hto 
pec^le,  and  to  devote  hto  life  to  their  welfare 
and  to  the  struggle  for  a  better  worlA. 

la  198S.  after  more  than  two  decades  of 
hOBorable  public  service  to  hto  people  in.  vari- 
OOB  capacities,  be  became  the  thirty-first 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Into  hto  un- 
faltering hands  were  placed  tbe  reins  of  a 
ship  of  state  aorely  obeesscd  of  chaoa  and 
depreesion  and  internal  strife  and  starva- 
tion. But  hto  mighty  bands  were  capable. 
a^'d  with  the  divine  help  of  a  gracious  and 
merctful  Ood,  our  President  led  thto  Nation 


out  of  depreealon  and  wknt  toto  plenty.  It 
waa  then  that  he  carved  hto  flxat  nkflie  toto 
the  hall  of  eternal  fame. 

But  when  he  had  completed  tbto  taak.  and 
was  preparing  himself  for  hto  return  to  tbe 
quiet  and  peace  of  private  life,  imother  ob- 
stacle even  greater  and  more  onUnous  sud- 
denly appeared,  which  was  to  caa:.pel  a  weary 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  to  remato  «t  the  helm: 
hto  people  demanded  that  he  conttoue  to  lead 
them — for  he  had  now  become  a  living  sym- 
bol of  unity  among  men. 

And  now,  as  did  Moses  of  old.  he  has  led 
hto  children  to  within  sight  of  tt.e  Promised 
Umd;  and.  like  Moses,  he  has  teen  denied 
entrance,  btrt  hto  spirit  shall  be  watching 
from  Its  place  to  the  ethereal  Umd  of  God 
as  his  followers  march  on  to  the  victory  that 
he  was  to  share.    And  hto  spirit  shall  be  free. 

But  Franklin  D.  EU)osevelt  left  more  than 
victory  in  thto  war.  By  his  uneiring  handa 
was  molded  the  greatest  slnglenesii  of  purpose 
and  action  ever  achieved  to  any  nation.  He 
sympathlaed  with  the  weak  and  tLe  poor,  and 
he  supplanted  oppression  with  tolerance  and 
understanding.  Publicly,  through  the  me- 
dium of  radio,  he  led  hto  people  in  bumble 
and  reverent  prayers  for  the  well-being  of 
a  stricken  humanity.  It  was  he  who  proved 
to  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
Itself. 

Heartfelt  grief  at  the  loss  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  to  not  conflned  to  the  mere  bounds 
of  hto  own  country — but  its  scojie  to  Inter- 
national— for  he  was  tbe  #h'ninf  symbol  ot 
freedom,  liberty,  and  hope  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  war-ravaged  aouto  throughout  tbe 
entire  world. 

Just  as  every  other  human,  he  bid  enemies. 
But  his  enemies  were  political — not  personal, 
and  even  hto  political  enemies  Join  hto  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  in  mourning  his 
untimely  passing 

What  mtotakes  he  might  have  made  In  the 
discharge  of  hto  duties  were  the  natural  re- 
sult of  human  weaknaaaes  and  %h9  btunan 
inability  to  foreaee  the  Inevitable;  not  as  a 
result  of  any  diversion  of  tbe  man  from  hto 
conscience,  for  stocerity,  tbe  love  of  right- 
eousness, and  the  love  of  God  waa  the  baato 
to  which  he  found  root  for  his  every  move. 

Gone  to  the  exuberant  smile  of  F.  D.  R.; 
gone  hto  fighting  and  determined  chto,  and 
the  familiar  comforting  voice  that  stilled  the 
aches  in  tbe  hearts  of  millions.  These  char- 
acter totlcs.  which  are  already  a  part  of  world 
htotory,  will  be  seen  and  beard  no  more. 
But  they  shall  live  among  us  forever,  and 
shall  present  themselves  in  our  memories  as 
a  ray  of  hope  to  give  light  to  our  darkest 
hours.  Franklto  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
man  to  every  oonatructioo  ot  tbe  word,  and 
hto  memory  to  an  inspiration,  for  Indeed,  he 
left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  ttoie: 

"Footprtats,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  mato. 
A  forlorn  and  ahipwrecked  brotbtf. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  agato." 

— Long/ellow:  A  Psaln\  of  Life. 

Rooeevelt  was  not  todtopensat^;  hot  ha 
waa  irreplaceable.  Long  after  hi!  body  has 
returned  to  its  original  dust,  ^anl  we.  who 
knew  him  and  loved  him  have  JoLied  him  to 
the  Great  Beyond,  he  shall  live — for  he  to  an 
immortal,  and  has  joined  their  eseluslve 
company. 

Thus  cracks  a  noble  heart.  We  iha!2  not 
see  hto  like  on  earth  again.  Tbe  soil  has 
claimed  Its  own. 

To  the  people  at  bome.  Frankllzi  D.  Rooee- 
velt was  President;  to  the  soldiers  at  home 
and  on  far-flung  battlefronts.  he  was  Com- 
mander to  Chief.  To  me  he  has  been  both 
President  and  Commander  to  Chli^,  and: 

"Tbo'  from  out  oar  botime  ot  Time  and  Place 

The  Flood  may  bear  me  far. 
Z  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
Whan  I  have  eroased  tbe  Bar." 

^Tenmymm:  Crontnf  th*  Bmr, 


GcMral  Bradley  aad  tke  Vetcnuu' 
AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACUUSSTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8BNTATIVS9 
Monday.  AprU  14.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGBIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recohd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 

vsraaAHa'  arraaM 
(By  Tyrrell  Krum) 

There's  no  denying  that  at  all  tbe  postwar 
governmental  activities  tbe  most  dllBrult  has 
been  the  Job  perfOTmed  by  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  In  bringing  tbe  Veterans'  Admtots- 
tration  from  a  small  olMuw  peacetime 
agency  to  the  Uggeat  slagia  tmHamm  activity 
to  thto  Ration  today. 

The  moment  tbe  guns  of  war  stopped 
sounding  and  the  men  began  marching  home, 
most  wartime  Government  bureaus — in  the- 
ory at  least — began  eutthig  back  the  tre- 
mendous load  of  pay  rollers  btillt  up  during 
the  stress  of  wartime  conditions. 

Take  for  instance — War  Manpower  Oom- 
mtasion.  War  Production  Board.  Office  of 
Price  Control.  CMBoe  of  War  Information, 
Office  of  Onuorahip,  Federal  Housing  Agency 
to  name  but  a  few.  And.  at  oourae,  there 
was  tbe  Army  and  Navy. 

Even  the  War  Aaaets  Oorporatlon,  which 
was  set  up  to  dl^x«e  of  some  (30j000.000.000 
worth  of  goods,  materials,  and  real  estate  left 
over  frcHn  tbe  war.  was  a  dimlntohlng  opera- 
tion In  the  final  analysis,  although  for 
months  it  hit  tbe  Jackpot  in  placing  men  and 
women  aboard  its  pay  roUs. 

But  the  Veterans'  Admlnistratton  waa  an- 
ttrely  different.  Just  as  the  Government  pay 
rolto  of  tbe  Nation  Invariably  swell  during  a 
depression  In  which  employment  taoers  off 
elsewhere,  so  to  it  cnly  natural  that  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Admtolstration  should  thrive  to  a 
period  of  postwar  readjtistment. 

However,  It  was  not  until  General  Bradley 
assumed  c<xnmand  of  tbe  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration In  August  1946,  at  the  q>eciflc  urg- 
Ings  of  President  Truman,  that  any  progieas 
was  made  in  setting  up  a  postwar  operation 
despite  tbe  fact  that  the  entire  Second  World 
War,  to  which  some  19,000,000  men  and 
women  served,  bad  been  fought  and  won. 

The  finest  exposition  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  Veterans'  Admtolstration 
in  gearing  Itself  for  all-out  handling  of  bene- 
fits for  veterans  costing  In  excess  of  one* fifth 
of  the  national  budget,  was  given  by  General 
Bradley  himself,  In  hto  official  report  to  the 
Congress  which  we  dlscnssed  at  length  last 
week  and  which  will  be  continued  for  a  few 
days  more. 

The  famous  fighting  man  of  the  Europeaa 
liberation  said: 

"Whenever  we  have  been  confronted  by  tre- 
mendous tocreaaes  in  the  number  of  veterans 
seeking  benefits,  we  have  also  been  faced 
with  tbe  need  for  enlargemmt  of  our  operat- 
ing staff.  Durtog  periods  at  acute  emerg- 
ency we  have  often  been  forced  toto  overttoM 
work. 

"And  to  aooommodate  tbe  vaat  new  busi- 
ness that  has  crowded  lis  throughout  the 
coimtry,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  estab- 
lish branch  oOlces  and  to  open  additional 
regional,  subregional.  and  contact  oOoes 
wherever  they  wtfa  moat  de^Mrataiy 
needed." 

There  you  have  the  generall  own  estimate 
ct  the  acute  problem  which  faced  him  whan 
ha  took  over  in  1945  to  begto  the  task  of 
daemtraUstog  the  VA  from  a  tlfbt  eoBtrol 
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A1670 

b«r«  to  I^Mhliifton  to  hiui4r««s  of  -hoiM- 

It  nMd«d  " 

»ut  th«  }ob  wM  not  without  m  ot»x»clm. 
M  0«i«ril  Br«dl«y  poUktad  OMt:  ^^ 

"INnti^  I  for  Bumy  o*  th«««  »•«  oaem 
r«fl«e%  tl«  Mp«n«tv«  oondltton  of  today's 
mmilit  «fti  MUM  marktt.  Tb«  matwuia 
Mid  lata  rMUirvd  for  MMnUal  aluratiooi 
way  kn4  oottrtdwtbly  hlflMr  than 
itnit  I*  •KMndMoNS  a  y«*r«  mo.    Th« 
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million*  tf  aoUf  worth  of  suppllM  uii«ld 
in  our  hi  apltAla  w«nt  up  in  pr»c«  '«>■  ••* 

to  d*y.  ^ 

"Durtn  [  our  pwiod  ol  r«ori»nii«tion  and 
dacmtrwl  jatloo.  w«  aufltrKl  from  an  undtr- 
•tandabl  low  raw  of  work«  producuon. 
Many  of  our  amployaa  war*  MffMid  in  ttaa 
actual  n  pDiir"  of  raortMxlaatlon.  Othaia 
WW*  huty  davUlni  up-to-dau  proceduraa, 
Tha  iraa ;  majority  of  our  worker*  wera  new 
and  thwifora  unttalnad  In  thalr  Uiki 

t  of  tham  hava  b««n  on  tha 
lob  for  6  BMBtha  or  mora.  thaU  rau  ot 
producUJO  abould  markadly  Incraaaa.  And 
«•  ahould  aalMillT  b«  abla  to  accomplUh 
mora  wl  h  twmm  p«pie.  •  .     .  _ 

Ift  fM  k  aa  tha  ganeral  polntad  out.  atapa 
wera  tal  en  In  February  to  "ftaaw"  peraon- 
nel  on  ^  'A  roUa  at  tha  than  a«Utlng  levels 
Tha  CMnaral  also  ordered  hU  deputlea 
thrtmghmt  tha  country  to  auapend  promo- 
tlMM.  %a  aUaiMkta  all  but  critical  travel  and 
to  cwti  il  M  fv  as  poaalble  the  use  of  fee- 
basis  mi  dlcal  examination  and  traatmaot. 

This  ( rder.  the  general  explained,  had  the 
•fleet  a  arreating  our  expansion  and  may 
ba  ralas  ed  later  on  to  permit  hiring  to  ra- 
tions. But  General  Bradley  waa 
firm  in  tils  declaration: 

"It  a  111  compel  raanager*  to  acrutlnl«e 
their  o  orations  and  reduce  coeU  to  the 
roek-bo  torn    minunums   required   for    good 

tce.l 

Bradlay  then  pointed  out.  m  ae- 
the  tremendoua  strides  taken 


fef  the   reterans'  Administration  In  handling 
i'  problems  before  and  after  the  war. 
_ladout: 

t  00  the  ratio  of  amployeea  to  veterans 

was  on  )  employe*  to  each  10«  veterana.  It 
BOW  M  adi  at  one  to  each  82  veterans.  In 
tlia^M  ««•.  however,  theea  flgiiraa  do  not  tall 
the  ato-y.  They  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  fa<t  that  today  we  are  handling  mora 
than  tnlc*  aa  many  sepiu-ate  beneflu. 

"Ther  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  ai  we  move  farther  away  from  the  war 
our  no  d  for  aervlces  wUl  diminish. 

"Xa  ]  BM  there  was  no  education  and  train- 
ing unlar  tha  Aaadjuatmant  Aot.  ther*  waa 
no  pro  iram  for  loan  guaranta**,  ther*  wara 
••  raai  Justmant  allowaaoaa.  no  cara  tor  am- 


In  the  Rico«D.  I  Include  the  foUoi 
article  appearing  on  the  first  page  of 
Pike  County  Republican.  Pittsfleld.  11 
of  April  0.  1947: 

■•avy    ralna    and    thunderstorms    Prt 
night  aent  wast  Pike  er**ka  out  of   V 
banks,  sant  tha  8ny  out  of  bounds,  and 
fear  of  a  r*p*tmon  of  form«r  floods  Into 
haarta  of  w*at-bottom  farmers. 

Tha  Mlaalaaippl  River  yaaUrday  was  cr< 
ing  at  approalmately  19  feet  at  Hannibal 
II  feat  at  Louisiana.     Thsa*  readings 
about  S  feet  above  flood  stage.    Tha  . 
named  are  oppoalte  the  great  8ny  Vail 
which  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  thraaur 
with  Inundation 

Badlay  and  McCraney  Creeks  were  dumi 
big  floods  into  the  Sny  Valley  Friday 
and  Satxirday  morning.    United  States 
84  near  Klnderhook  was  under  water     SU] 
vljor  Roy  Orr.  of  Cincinnati  Township,  f 
the  Republican  Saturday  forenoon  that 
water  was  coming  out  over  the  Sny  lowlai 
and  It  looked  like  the  valley  was  going  tdj 
drowned  out  again. 

In  a  trip  to  the  Sny  bottoms  Sunday  f( 
noon  we  obeerved  a  large  area  of  farml 
under  wnter.    The  water  was  spreading 
through  breaks  in  the  Sny  leveea  that 
not  been  repaired  since  the  disastrous  I 
of  last  Augvut.     Out  from  New  Canton 
could  a**  expanse*  of  water  almost  er 
where. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  "Tlump" 
out  In  the  Sny  bottoms,  the  flood  seem4 
be  rising  rather  rapidly. 

The  creeks  heading  on  the  Pike  Cov 
uplands  had  rxu  down  following  cesaal 
of  the  rains,  but  the  Sny  waa  rising  and 
Ing  cut  onto  farmlanda  through  the  b 
levees.     A  high  river  was  backing  up  the 

Farmers  in  the  valley  had  been  hoping 
plow  weather  to  prepare  for  planting. 
ground  had  yet  been  plowed  and  no  oata 
yet  been  aeeded  In  the  bottoma. 

Joe  IfcFarUnd.  of  New  Canton,  mai 
of  the  Loyd  Hardware  Store  here,  told 
Republican  Monday  morning  that  lot 
water  could  be  seen  looking  out  acre 
Sny  bottoma  west  of  New  Canton. 


The  Bctt  Years  of  Ow  LiTtt 


to  IMS  tha  great  bulk  of  eUOM  Mr 

of  World  War  1  had  UMBi  tfo  bam 

d.   la  aoatraallo  tbia,  «a  adjudl* 

total  or  tOT.OQO  w«ypsBM«Hia  eiains 

tha  Aral  T  OMaUMSf  ttOi  '"^tl^ 

Aaiv  I  pr*vMM  a  fMii  tsM  at  •,m6,ooo 

Mli*pakiaat  matmaiHi  aai  iMMalnationa. 

Wei   oontlnue  Qaneral  Bradley s  intaraat* 

tng  an  i  aiUighienlug  ducumautaiion  ol^bjj* 

aanuii  stratiou  uf  yeiarau  atali*  ' 


UrrcNftioN  Of  niMAim 
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\H  im  MtHiai  or  MM*Hbd»N\AV1Vll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LotnaiAJtA 
ni  THI  H0U8I  OP  RKPRmNTAI 

Mosddy.  AprU  li.  19V 

Mr.  HtBIRT.    Mr.  Spaakar.  im\ 
past  Hollywood  and  the  motion-pl 
Industry  has  cont  in  for  Its  nhi 
commant  and  orltioiam  on  the  fl 
this  Houat.    to  I  think  11  Ttry 
thai  when  a  fllm  dfsrrVbs  spaclal 
mtndaUon  foV  looit  ciiiaenahlp  U  i 
also  ba  mada  k  mattar  ol  i^coi 
Coniraaa.    I  am   ipeakmi   of 
Ooldwyn's  produouon,  Tha  B«>»i 
of  Our  Uvea,  whiah  waa  rtotaliy  h 
with  nine  Academy  awarda, 

ihu  (Urn  ii«Ai»  Ml  huiiaaily  and 
mMWmumaty  with  tha  MjiWe 

m  mm\m  mirmmw,  \t\^\\ 


^  \t\$  ^mmw  mums 


to  add  the  cono 
iber  of  this  House 

ive  seen  the  picture 
Dry  of  three  Amerl- 
le  from  the  war  to 
ftheir  own  diflerent 
problems  of  reha- 
life.    One  of  these 
is  a  soda  fotntaln 
ilrd — played  ( n  the 
issell— Is  a  boy  who 
In  the  war. 
Iince  In  the  picture  is 
St  Inspiring  siithts  I 
will  certalnl.v  give 
the  thousands  of 
Fwere  maimed  in  the 
»r  reason  than  this. 
Our  Lives  df  serves 
^nal  archives, 
stament.  in  fllm.  to 
Ith  of  the  American 
will  senre  to  repre- 
1  welhgverseas    Like 
I.  I  have  in  th;  past 
the  false  picture 
has  been  pre;ented 
irood  films.    In  Lon- 
re  is  now  playing,  the 
dmmented  repeatedly 
LEngllsh  people  a  new 
I  us    Americam..    our 
jlrlt.    So  ther-i  is  all 
rejoicing  no*  that 
Id  across  the  seas  a 
American  can  take 
The  Best  Y«'ars  of 
,  to  the  United  States, 
isus  of  opinion  of  all 
;n  it  that  it  will  do 
bderstanding  and  good 
itry  than  any  fllm  we 


Lifhtieth  Conftesi 
iplished? 

OP  REMARKS 
or 

A.  MEADE 

lARTUUIS 

nvi 


IprU  ti.  iH7 

lAryland.   Mr.  Spaak- 

[rx  end  my  ran*  arks  In 

lde  I  he  followtr  i  radio 

by  ma  on  AiMtU  11. 


Tiia  poana 
imvn,  a  few  da  ■•  a|«  I 
Aastton,  "Whai   bat  tha 

Slftba>lV'     la 
I,  1  ibiub  I 
u\  Jauviary  I,  iba  daf 
»U\  t>uuii«M  e«U)vaus«i. 
s\\*  Hvutsa  was  vrgai\>aad 
utKhMTUv.  »!«•  Irat  aai 

In  u^  Ma>e«\^y-muU(HtH« 
j(v.»iv«uAl  HaMHh«MVMVlMl^ 
[iV^>M»^  M  i^<t  iWaaiHt 


to-the-mInut«  eommttteea,  staffed  with  ex- 
perts to  handle  tbe  leglalatlon  before  tbem. 
Than  came  the  dlflleult  )ob  of  aaalgnlng  tha 
Maiiilniia  ai  the  new  Oongresa  to  tbe  various 
eWMnlttaaa.  After  S  weeks  of  wrangling,  this 
was  finally  completed  and  to  all  Intents  and 
purpoaes  Coagreaa  was  ready  to  go  to  work, 
but  laws  arc  not  written  In  a  dny  and  moat 
of  this  Important  job  is  done  in  the  comralt- 
taas.  Boom  of  tbcm  bava  bean  working  day 
•ad  nlgbt  to  gat  lagiBlatlon  before  the  Bouaa 
for  a  vote.  This  la  no«  an  aaay  Job  at  beat, 
and  eartainly  the  abaeaea  of  any  leftalauva 
|gO|ram  on  tha  part  of  tha  Bapublloan  ma- 
jority at  tha  beginning  of  tha  aa«lon  did 
aol  baip  the  altuatlon  any.  Shaping  their 
caaapalgn  promisrs  into  an  Intalllgant  legia- 
latfva  program.  In  view  of  the  dlaaanalon  In 
their  own  ranks,  has  delayed  tha  leglalative 
program  In  llH  Wmmt  from  day  to  day  and 
from  weak  to  vaak. 

Up  to  April  1  Oongraaa  had  been  In  aeaaion 
li  waafea,  out  of  whleh  the  Houaa  had  been 
In  aaarton  47  days  and  the  senate  43  daya, 
aoawiag  JOS  houra  In  tha  Senate  and  1034 
.  hours  m  the  Bouse.  Four  thousand  four 
idred  and  nlnety-thraa  pagea  of  the  Con- 
3NAL  RaooRD  weta  covered  with  the  de- 
bate and  the  speechea  In  the  Rtooao,  but  In 
all  of  that  time  Just  30  bills  were  enacted 
Into  law.  Many  of  theee  were  Incoisequen- 
tlal  amendments  to  existing  laws,  which  re- 
quired very  little  time  before  tbe  committees 
and  Uttle  or  no  debate  In  the  House.  They 
were  billa  such  as: 

Providing  for  compensation  for  certain  em- 
ployaea  of  tbe  House  and  Senate  tmder  tha 
Reorganteatlon  Act. 

IWsttiig  to  the  payment  of  salarlea  to  cer- 
tain Sanate  employees. 

To  amend  tbe  Natiotial  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  IMO. 

To  continue  the  authority  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  operate  veesela  untU  July  1, 
1»47. 

For  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  In  cattle. 

Extending  the  time  In  which  the  Phlladel- 
pb'ji  National  Shrines  I*ark  Commission  shall 
make  Ita  report  to  Congresa. 

One  himdred  and  slzty-fovir  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  106  by  the  Senate 
out  of  a  total  of  1.061  bUls  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  3,014  In  the  House,  and  the  only 
ones  of  any  real  Importance  to  whleh  tbe 
RepubUcans  may  point  with  pride  aalde  from 
those  enumerated  are  the  following: 

1.  Liquidation  of  the  OPA  and  Temporary 
Oontrola  Admlnlsuatlon.  which  has  passed 
the  House  only. 

i.  Federal  aid  In  raorulUog  farm  labor. 
paaaad  by  the  House  only. 

S.  Bill  limiting  portal-to-portal  sulta.  now 

lb  eonfarsaaa  between  tlie  House  and  Senate. 

4.  Tbe  Itglalauva  budget,  •liclnf  M.000.- 

000,000  fron  the  Frasldant's  budgal.  alao  la 

aoafaraaoa. 

t.  Ooppar  tarlt  i«|MWlos,  paaaad  by  the 
Houaa  only. 

t.  TIM  W- 10 10  psreaat  ineoBsa  Um  radue* 
tlon.jasiH  by  Iba  Houm  oaiy. 

T.  Tba  Treasury  and  Foal  Oflwa  apM«prla> 
tlon  bill,  passed  by  tht  Mma  «i^ 

That,  ladles  and  fantlaman,  glvea  you  as 
Idea  of  tba  asaU'a  pose  with  whieb  wa  are 
paaslng  tba  leglslaltva  program  in  tha  Con- 
rasa,  and  at  that  rata  wa  should  ba  able 
to  adjaws  Ika  pnaasi  iiailas  of  Oaniraaa 
about  Daeaanba?  H.  1>4T,  aUliouih  tha  lag. 
islativa  vauriaolaaiiuit  uui  calls  fur  adjvtuiu* 
laasl  nai  lavai  tbai\  otiiy  li,  iMV, 

AfHr  •  waata  of  UaaimM  baf«M>a  lbs  Nuuss 
fNpmltlM  M  MytaUtiirMl  U^bor,  an  omv« 
ntiUi  labat  bin  baa  Pnaiff  baas  srapared 
and  will  ba  hmm  wmI  \^\  vu»  Hwvms  wltblb  iba 

1^  0HUbll  HMIlM  lif^MM  Mp«  W^« 

•Ml VFi «  HthMf^  HHlM^WAim^*^^ 
Aial  1*  ^tiOn  aaui'i  asaasa  lA  ki — 
OTia  aa  owtan  ^vwii  wrwwa  w  w 


stop  them,  with  the  Injunctlona  remaining 
In  force  Indefinitely  If  tba  court  sees  fit. 

t.  Forbids  itrlkes  of  a  general  na  ture  imlsas 
the  majority  of  the  employees  h\  a  eoUac- 
tlve-bargalnlng  group  vote  to  rejaot  tha  final 
terms  oflTerad  by  the  employar. 

3.  Outlaws  the  cloaed  ahop. 

4.  Outlaws  industry-wide  bargaining. 

6.  Outlaws  secondary  boycotts  in  which 
emplo}eea  refuse  to  handle  products  and 
supplies  for  some  other  than  their  employ- 
er. Outlaws  JurlBdictlonal  strlkua— usually 
caused  by  disputes  between  two  unions  over 
the  rlfht  to  do  a  certain  Job,  wltlk  tba  em- 
ployer not  a  party  of  the  dispute. 

0.  Forbids  mass  picketing  and  uaa  of  vio- 
lence In  picketing. 

7.  Ouaranteea  free  speech  of  tbn  employar. 

8.  Bans  all  political  oonUibu  i  lona  by  a 
union. 

9.  Permits  any  union  to  be  sued  for  vio- 
lation of  a  contract. 

10.  Takes  the  Conciliation  Servlca  away 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  aiid  makea  It 
an  Independent  Oovarnment  agency. 

11.  Lists  unfair  labor  praeUcen  by  unions 
as  wril  as  employers. 

The  Beaate  bill  differs  materially  from  tha 
House  bUl  and  la  generally  regarded  aa  much 
lesa  drastic. 

And  ao  now  after  almost  14  w<}eks  of  tha 
Eightieth  Congress  has  passed,  the  BepubU- 
caiu  have  finally  gotten  a  labor  blU  ready  for 
Hotuse  action. 

What,  may  I  ask,  has  become  of  the  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Republican  Party  last  fall? 
1  am  particularly  reminded  of  a  si^eech  made 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  MAniN,  Jr.,  the 
new  Republican  SpeaXer  of  the  Houae,  on  last 
election  night  In  which  he  said: 

"We  Republicans  Intend  to  work  for  a  real 
Increase  in  the  Income  of  everybody  by  en- 
courpglng  more  production  and  lower  prices 
without  impairing  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions." I  grant  that  Is  a  big  order,  but  what 
has  Mr.  Mastin's  party  leadership  done  to 
fulflU  that  promlae?  We  are  today  paying 
the  highest  prices  of  history  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  the  hlgh-soimdlng  speeches  of 
Senators  Tatt  and  Wherst  to  the  contrary 
ijotwlthstandlng.  The  New  York  Tribune,  a 
Republican  newspaper,  has  pleaded  with  the 
Republicans  to  stop  and  ask  themselves  Just 
what  the  party  proposes  to  do  with  ita  new 
power?  Senator  Watnx  Mobsx.  enother  Re- 
publican, contlnuea  to  charge  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is  dominated  by  big  busl- 
*  *  *  Senator  Aixkn,  of  Verotont, 
been  generovts  In  his  condemnation  of 
the  Old  Guard  •  •  •  he  has:  repeatedly 
reminded  tbem  that  they  recelvod  no  man- 
date from  the  people  last  Novembt  r  to  exempt 
tba  rallroada  from  tba  antitrust  Uiwa:  to  turn 
atomic  aaargy  over  to  greedy  ai|)loiutlon  of 
private  buainaas:  to  cut  tacaa  for  t4M  rich  and 
aoak  tha  poor  under  tbe  Kautaiw  plan;  to 
take  milk  away  from  hungry  eblldrao  by  de- 
atroylag  tba  school  •lunob  progism:  to  de- 
stroy labor's  fundamental  rtgbts:  to  erlpple 
or  weaken  publle  power  devatopments:  to 
eraato  a  fvrawr  artlfletal  aearolty  of  food  ia 
order  to  maliuatn  exorbitant  piicea;  or  to 
wraeh  tba  aoU-buiiding  asd  eosasi^tloB  pro- 

CBS.  Tba  pontinuai  wraafllni  batwaas 
ubiioan  Sana  burs  VaMasNaaaa  and  Taif. 
batwaan  Saaator  Bm*  asd  PteaMaatial  ean* 
dldata  Harold  StsMas.  dSM  sot  ataha  tor  the 
amo<>ita>ruunln|  onaslaatlon  wbieb  tba  Re< 
pubi  leans  bald  tbemsaltoa  out  to  be  la  tbe 
fast  aiaetion,  Mayba  we  aipaai  um  snub  if 
tbMs,  but  euiaiy  wa  ban  a  rt|bi  Is  mftm 
isara  tban  wa  bava  voaalvad  m\  M  U  viifei 
af  tba  icflalatln  busiiU«MMl.«iMflMfe^ 
m  ban  iMtsMMd  istMWiS^^ 

ttMibUMi  Ibt  MapMbliaaiMi^Mt  Mtbi 
Ibamsalvaa  «k|  b  tfHSl  (^^al  pslTMi 

iKw  II  »...^t  W^^iMHWttt^ffiS'^^ 
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for  that  Inoreaae  In  popularity  and 
certainly  the  ahowlng  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican-dominated Congreaa  haa  not  Improved 
the  Republican  aide  of  tha  aurvay. 

Mr.  TABca.  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Is  bragging  that  hla  committee 
Is  cutting  almost  every  appropriation  bill  at 
leaat  90  percent,  l^at  la  hardly  a  record 
of  which  to  be  protid.  Svaryone  knows  that 
tha  goTsmmental  agencies  expected  sub- 
stantial euts  In  their  appropriations  and 
padded  their  eetlmataa  to  take  care  of  at 
least  that  much  of  a  cut  *  *  *  laavlaf 
tbem  where  they  might  have  been  had  ae^ 
the  Rapubllcana  made  auch  a  point  of  cutting 
tha  approprlationa  to  the  bone.  It 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
to  your  attention  the  40-parcent  cut  In  tha 
Department  ot  Labor  appropriation  bill,  the 
out  almost  In  half  of  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  tba  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  created  by  the  Wagn«r  Aot  to  protect 
labor's  right  of  ooUecUve  bargaining.  Tha 
wboleaaia  aeonamiaa  in  thla  particular  ap- 
propriation bill  are  astounding,  especially 
when  we  reallxe  that  the  Department  of  La- 
bor  aa  a  separate  department  was  a  brain- 
child of  the  Republican  Party,  having  been 
created  during  the  Taft  Administration. 
Prior  to  that  we  had  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  but  apparently  the  Repub- 
Ucatu  tiiought  labor  in  this  coimtry  waa  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  merit  the  creation  cf 
an  Independent  department  with  a  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet. 

Also,  In  their  real  for  economy,  the  Repub- 
licans have  struck  out  of  the  bill  the  appro- 
priation for  industrial  safety  and  sanitation 
service  on  the  theory  that  thin  is  a  matter  for 
the  States  to  handle.  Another  victim  of 
tha  Republican  ax-wicldlng  is  the  TTnltad 
States  Employment  Service.  Under  tbe  cur- 
tailed appropriations  for  Labor,  the  prof^^uns 
fOT  veterans  and  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons  must  be  substantially  curtailed;  12 
USES  field  ofi&ces  will  have  to  be  closed. 

I  am  in  favor  of  governmental  economy 
and  heaven  knows  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  It.  but  I  want  that  economy  program  to 
be  based  tipon  the  sound  reoommendatlona  of 
a  committee  such  as  the  Byrd  Committee  on 
Nonessential  Governmental  Ispendltures  and 
not  on  the  whim  of  the  Republican  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  In  an  effort 
to  make  good  on  aome  Raptibllcan  campaign 
promise. 

With  half  of  the  first  aaaaioo  of  the  Slght- 
leth  Congreaa  over,  are  we  utureaaonable  la 
aspectlng  aome  comprehensive  leglalative  pro- 
gram in  the  House?  Are  we  to  continue  to 
waste  time  with  little  or  no  important  legU- 
latloB  on  the  calendar  ready  for  action  In 
the  Houaa  with  the  House  in  Resslon  only  a 
part  of  the  time  and  then.  In  the  final  warta 
of  tha  aasalon.  be  eaUod  upon  t(  pass  tbe 
program  reeonunended  by  the  majority  with- 
out aufltelent  time  for  debate  la  tha  Rouaa— 
aa  was  dona  oa  the  Kuutsoa  tss  h\\\f  Laws 
fovaratag  tbe  Uvea  of  140,000.000  people  aro 
iBiportaat  autiars  aud  should  aot  be  JamoMd 
throufb  Ooagrees  tti  s  few  hours  of  debato 
ia  tba  Kouia.  Hm  aamtry  has  a  rl|hl  to 
aapaet  that  Isflilallos  aball  be  gtvaa  iM 
ooMtdnation  and  that  »  handful  ef  leadara 
la  tbe  louia  shall  not  be  allowed  to  wrtto  tba 
legislation,  report  it  to  tba  m>\m  wttb  to- 
auAaiant  eonauleratio)\  by  the  oommittae  and 
tbas  iiaam-iollar  It  tbrougb  tba  House  by 
a  Biajortti  y¥4  without  iuiilMl  MM^iks 
■mm  for  taratv)  aasaMiarallss  wi  diwib. 

!%!•  H  SSI  a  Hispaiis  ipaaab.  Wara  tba 

tM  abaiMi  iTb  fif^<^^^  prairaw  aa  •»• 

I  wottHr«rltieT)r<'  •'-  ■■*^"  (-''^  <'"'■*  *• 

,.   It  «fa  i<»'>  i"  '-'u---  V.  tilH 

M  MoilMtod  by  lbs  mfl>$  Is  M 
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iniNSION  OP  RIMARKS 


HON.  E.  L  COX 


Of  T  n  *«>UM  or  nMnmoDnAmrtB 


Mr. 


COX  Mr.  Sptektr.  under  !••▼• 
to  ext(  nd  my  r«m»rk«  tu  the  Rtcow  X 
Indudi  I  th«  followtnf  ntwip^ptr  arUclt: 


(By  OMTft  &  •okoiMT) 

FltcMAd  It  ft  NonrtfiftB  aoprftno 

_.,  akUltd  in  Wftfntrtftn  roJtft.   Aaottf 

,  omptiMi  •©  Ittdi*  weh  thmp.  Fiftt- 

emtaUy  %U  irtfttm  of  %\\  •u«»» 

.  bttni  PMMi-d  •(  vol««  ftM  «rft> 

MpMlty  ■uiuut  f«  tMt  pMtiMUr 

« f  •«.  .      _,.. 

Illc^  »r<i  Wftfnw  wm  nol  wily  •  tm^mm, 

ind  drtmntui.  h«  wm  an  inunM  nft- 

It.  dwply  inautnotd  by  ihoM  who  »n- 

upon  »h«  iMdanhlp  to  luroptftn  oui- 


nntm 

MpMii  ly 

thOM 

•tad 

■toftn, 

maiia 


tion< 

•iiMd 

tvrt 


lonftli  It 


irftdtt  M 


ifa^n^^^  flOMftMHft  off  Hf^ 
BpwM  rt vfvid  tU  ipmt  Of  t»uK»»« 


tMUt 
WftflM 
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iikftly 
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lltdw 
to  tr^t 
found 

POMI 

boinc 

Laxlnts 
ampli 
unllk^ 
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ThM 
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gTMt^ 

So 
In  tbk 
to  rv^um 
way 
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Tbii 

mu 

ward 
lag 

cow 

It 

tmd 

tbe 

did 


g«nt  k»u 


•ntir 


Monday,  AprU  ii.  lUf 


MTO 


,,  ftnd  ftJthouth  writwn  botoro  «iU«r 

toftu«ne«d  th«  who»«  KordlO  twnd 

of  which  KUltrum  wm  ft  mftni- 

^oi.    Of  ftU  «M  OOONM^  tw  OP^^ 

r  ftloM  iiBiHMiti  Ml  only  ft  mutleol 

but  ftlao  ft  pollttoftl  ftnd  philoaopblo 

it. 

dttotftd  to  Wftfnftrifta  rolM  to 

to  b«  innu«no«d  by  Wftinwian  phi- 

for  wbOT«M  u  to  poftHblt  to  ting 

wrtttM  by  compoion  !>ooi  iotoubftrt 

nt  Bwrlln  without  tho  MOd  lor  pro- 

•tudy  of  motiT«  and  mood.  It  U  not 

_  to  bft  dtvotod  to  Wftgntr  without 

ftlfoloil  by  hun. 

Its  liftlohior  wUl  bo  ftton  »■  ftn  m> 

of  th«  •rror  of  my  lUtomftnt.  foe  ho. 

Klnttn   Plftfstftd.   r«maln«d    Imptr- 

to  a«rmanle  blandUbmcnu  In  aplt* 

comptt«nct  ••  ft  Wfttntrtan  t«nor. 

answw    to   that   la   that   soma    art 

on*  way  ftnd  aoma  anothar.  but  no* 

can  ba  to  aaaodatlon   with  Wagnar. 

or  daad.  without  balng  influancad  or 

by  hun.    To  »ftny.  Wagnar  la  tha 

of  all  compoftora  of  opara. 

when  war  came  Klrsten  Flagitad  waa 

dilemma  of  aaaoclatlon  and  aha  choaa 

to  Norway  Tla  Oarmany.    In  Kor- 

her    husband    waa    apparently    one    of 

<  uisllng  group  of  pro-Na«l  buslneaamen 

eTentually  Indicted  for  It. 

war   la   now  aoma   two  yeara   gone. 

la  daad  and  Germany  haa  become  the 

of  tha  United  SUtea.  which  ta  labor- 

her  auTTlTal  aa  a  nation  at  the  Moa- 

»nference. 

not  probable  that  Klrsten  Flagstad 

jUnds  the  aconomlca  and  polltica  of 

^rant  American  policy  better  than  aha 

tha  Rooaevelt  policy   and  the  Mor- 

plan.      Mxislclana    are    notorloualy 

personalities,  devoted  to  their 


Tboy   ftrrofftto   to  thamaalfoo  ft  roul 
funcuon  of  govamaont. 

Moat  of  thoaa  who  angaga  to  thla  oftmi 
of  hftU  eaU  tharaaaltaa  Ubarml*.    Thay 
for  tolaranoa.    Thay  demand  tha  rightj 
dlffarenca  of  optolon.    They  aak  for  Jv 
for  thamaalvaa  but  reject  It  for  others^ 

Thay  denounce  as  persecution  every 
fsatatlon  of  dlalika  for  and  dlsorlmli 
agatoat  thamaalvaa.  but  inaUt  upon 
right  to  dislike  anyone  and  to  dlacrlmtl 
•galnat  anyone. 

TlMf  protaai  paraacution  and  boycott. 

thay  ponaeute  and  boycott.   Tboy  are  tot 

without  pity,  mercy,  charity,  or  und« 

mg  of  human  vagarlaa.     They  make 

their  standard  and  brasen  It  before  the 

■o  they  try  to  spoU  PlagaUd'a  oon< 

trtghtening    ftudlaaooft    ftwoy.    They 

tha  impreoftlon  thftt  they  will  tend  rot 

to   bar  eonoorta   who   will   ambarraw 

ftudleneaa.    They  live  In  a  fronay  of 

tortured   loat   ftpproving   UstftMN   tl 

riftgttftdl  Xsoldt,  bocause  thay  op 

thay  aaauma  la  bar  polltica. 

Of  ooum  thoy  wtU  ffttl.  Aa  long  «• 
lUd'B  voice  holds,  thoaa  who  thrill  to 
mustr  of  Wftgnar  will  want  to  haar  h4 
Die  Walkuera  or  in  Lohanrln  or  Ui  Tho  I 
It  la  poasibla  to  tnjoy  tha  art  of  Jo  ~ 
aon,  for  Instance,  while  daapialng  his  p 
Just  aa  It  la  pavtbla  to  listen  to  Prol 
without  roaMMfeoring  that  ha  to  ft  Cm 
Btot.  Art  to  ft  girt  from  God  unspoilt 
tho  politMal  atupidittoft  of  lu  ftngoto 


Iw 


)f 


one-xaclced 
spec  alty 

N4verthele88.  each  hvunan  being  U  reapon- 
for  hto  own  choice  and  Klrsten  Flag- 
to  loaponalbla  for  bars.  But  doea  such 
reapjneibUlty  Justify  a  lifelong,  venomous. 
Bttve  peraectitlcn  by  private  Individuals 
on  receiving  their  pound  of  fleah? 
Actilally  that  la  what  U  happening. 

oamarUla  of  private  persecutors.  Ignor- 

agal  tact  that  the  Norwegian  Gov* 

_jit  proTlded  her  with   a  paaaport  to 

to  this  country  and  that  the  Oovem- 

of  the  United  SUtea  permitted  her  to 

and  to  live  here,  devote  themaalvaa  to 

Tlll^tton,  attack,  and  boycott. 


Saccotaf«l  Labor-ManafOMoat  RtUl 
IZTINaiON  OP  RSMARXa 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiMOM 
TU  Tm  1IOU8I  OP  MDPIIMBITA'] 
Mondat.  April  li.  1947 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  lia 
of  tho  fact  that  this  Chamber  Is  now 
siderlns  certain  itglslatlon  aflectln 
entire  field  of  labor-management 
tlons.  it  is  my  desire  to  call  the  attc 
of  the  House  membership  to  a  pr< 
long  in  successful  operation  in  ai 
portant  industry  In  my  home  commi 
of  Paris.  111.    So  successful  has  thej 
gram  been  that  it  has  won  the  favc 
attention  of  national  commentatoi 
that  connection,  under  permission 
ousiy  obtained,  I  desire  to  include 
Record  the  text  of  an   article 
recently  in  the  Paris  (111.)  Daily 
News  and  other  daily  newspapei 
coast  to  coast  serviced  by  the 
Press.    Author  of  the  article  Is  Fre 
C.  Othman,  Washington  columnl 
the  United  Press. 

The  article  discusses  a  plan  in 
Uon  m  the  plant  of  the  U.  O.  Col 
one  of  the  world's  largest  makers 
endars.  lithographing  art.  and  m' 
ing  spe^altles.    I  should  like  to 
in  passing  that  the  program  has 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  em  pi 
who    regard    themselves    as    co^ 
as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  tl 
pany  management  and  the  comi 
As  an  Indication  of  successful 
it  might  be  noted  that  the 
within  the  past  week,  formally  oi 
public  view  a  plant  addition  m( 
doubling  its  former  floor  space. 

Because  of  its  unique  nature  tl 
pany  has  properly  been  con&id< 


induttrtal  org  aniaa- 
id  waa  10  deali-natod 
io  star.  Kate  limith. 

[txcellent  example  of 

I  of  life  In  one  of  ber 

.  3adcastt. 

led  "Paradise  in  Parla, 

In  the  preaa,  fcUowt: 

Istant  aalaa  mansgar  o( 

Isnv^  he  haa  noticed  that 
la  my  pieoaa  lately  has 

ly  •!••• 

.  kk  tha  monotony  with 

iolka  who  aren't  mad  at 

te  400  employaea  of  tho 

Ixn. 

[the  Parto  paradise  man* 
swatters  for  advartto- 
'summer  and  a  Una  ol 

by  picturaa  on  same  tor 
Aese  include  the  usual 
»watorms,   and   bathtnf 

problems  to  Parto,  aays 
a  few  strioUy  anforosd 
It.  No  worker  to  allowed 
Utanoo,  ttaloaa  he  accopU 
ie  ooatpaay  to  help  out 
lion. 

le  a •  weak  vaoft tlons,  Tho 
iX  they  have  their  rest  at 
?»\ise  here  It  maintains 
r>  tnpletely    (dlahea  and 
fur  their  free  uaa.    With 
boau  for  fUhlng  pur- 
rho  oatehaa  the  biggest 
lust  aeeapt  a  priaa. 
Itortunate  onea  drivo  lo 
autoa.     Tha  eooapaay 
lot  with  tha  name  of 
private  stall.    His  wind* 
Uy  In  summer:  the  ice  to 
If  one  of  his  tlraa  goaa 
)ik,  he  must  not  protest 
lit  repaired  graUs. 
Iks  up  a  good  idea  to  im- 
butinaaa  to  forced  to  ao* 
|Any  worker  who  trtea  to 
to  nudged  gently  toward 
latlon  rooms.    Theaa  are 
I.  loda  pop.  candy,  hooka, 

chairs. 

ints  to  build  a  houae.  tha 

advancing  half  the  down 

keeds  a  new  refrigerator, 

^a  boss  demands  the  right 

III  price  without  interest. 

rled  must  accept  a  wed> 

to  the  company's  parties, 
sing  them  regularly.    It 
half  the  workers'  to- 
and    slipping    them    a 
annually. 
lys."  sajrs  Gramling.     "If 
ild  try  It.  there  might  be 
iding   between    manage- 


the  monotony. 
le  battling  lawgivers. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under 

[my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 

tccao.  I  wish  to  Include 

1  on  AprU  9. 1947.  from  P. 
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Roy  Brammell.  dean  of  the  school  of 
•ducatlon  at  the  University  of  ConneeU- 
cut.   conoamlng   educational   measures 
BOW  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Tho  letter  reads  as  follows: 
Tmi  UNnmsrrr  or  OoNNacriotTT. 

Sforrt,  Conn.,  AprU  f,  IHT, 
Tha  Honorable  lixawoRTH  B.  Poora, 
Jlrprat«ntsf<p«  from  Connaottotit, 
Congr^u  of  tht  United  Statar, 
WMhtngton.  D.  C. 
Doaa  ta:  I  ballava  that  conditions  eon- 
Otming  aduofttlon  to  thto  country  have  baon 
made   clear   enough   during    the   laat   few 
months  to  oonvlnoa  an  ovarwhalming  ma- 
lorlty  of  American  paopio  that  public  aduoa. 
lion  must  bo  bettor  supported.    I  bollova  tha 

rpla  are  looktof  to  tholr  roprooonutlvoa 
lute  and  Podaral  lagtolaturos  to  spaak 
and  vote  In  thoaa  bodies  In  favor  of  provid- 
ing money  adequate  to  aasurt  every  boy  and 
girl  In  the  Nation  ft  decant  oducfttlonal  op- 
portunity. Oortalnly  we  are  ftU  ftWftro  of  ft 
few  fundamenUla.  Pirst,  aduoatad  cUiaans 
Mhooltd  and  sklllftd  In  raaponalbiluiM  of 
eitlaonship  sra  bftsio  to  our  Wfty  of  lift. 
•eoond.  our  sense  of  juaUeo  will  not  permit 
that  ftccldftnt  of  plftoo  of  birth  dattrmint 
tor  a  child  hto  educational  opportunity. 
Third,  tho  wealth  oonoonuatad  m  certain 
eltlea  and  lutos  to  basically  not  their  own. 
It  arises  from  many  sourcaa  and  ofun  trum 
dUtant  Dointa,  The  simple  example  of  Con- 
Btetlcut^  imporutlon  of  high-school  chil- 
dren from  Plorldft  to  work  in  the  tobftcco 
fields  to  ft  cftaa  In  point.  Fourth,  It  to  good 
OOOBomlcs  to  up'grade  the  education  of  our 
people.  The  eduoatlonal  up-grftdlng  of 
bftoicward  secUons  of  our  Nation  will  ratoe 
tha  sundard  of  living  and  Incraaaa  the  de- 
mand for  goods  produced  In  the  mora  for- 
ward sootlona. 

Z  urge  your  endoraamtnt  and  support  of 
■.  479  and  Its  equivalent  In  the  House  of 
Heprasonutlvea.  I  urge  that  you  strive  for 
lU  paaaftga  without  delay  knowing  that  back 
home  your  constituents  have  coma  to  raallae 
that  because  of  Its  Importance  to  tha  Nation, 
public  education  should  reoelvt  first  claim 
on  public  funds. 

Tours  stocaraly. 

P.  Rot  BaAMMKLL, 
Dean,  School  of  Education. 
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World  FederatioB  of  Trade  Uaions  HosUIe 
to  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHiOAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  ApHl  14,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  addressed  the  House 
In  an  effort  to  expose  the  machinations 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions — an  international  Communist 
organization. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Rkcoro  today  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  and  Mr.  Matthew  Woll. 
an  able  leader  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that 
Mr.  WoU,  whose  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  labor  matters  is  beyond  ques- 
tion, corroborates  to  the  fullest  extent 
my  opinion  of  the  WPTU  as  a  Commu- 
nist instrument  hostile  and  dangerous  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

XCm— App. 106 


Mr. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  correspondence  above  re- 
ferred to: 

Was  DtPAtncsNT. 
WsaAftifton.  JfaroA  15.  IHf. 
Mattmiw  Woix, 
Chairman,  International  Labor  Jlalahofis 
Commfffft.   American   Federation   of 
Uhor,  Nev  York,  N.  Y. 

Daaa  Ma.  Wou.:  i  have  your  Ulagram  of 
March  IS,  1M7.  to  which  you  protaat  on  be- 
half of  the  Amertcaii  Federation  of  Labor  tha 
daclalon  authorlalng  a  vuit  of  tha  World  Pad- 
aratlon  of  Trade  Unions  mission  to  Japan  and 
Koraa. 

In  thto  oonnactlon,  ftll  ftspacu  of  the  prob- 
lem ware  considered,  Including  the  Interna- 
Uonal  cbaracUr  of  tha  WPTD  ftnd  the  un- 
daairftbla  poaltlon  our  Oovemment  would  bo 
placed  to  as  a  raault  of  Interuatlonal  oritl- 
clam  and  criticism  within  the  United  Sutes 
should  th«  raqusat  ba  rofuaad, 

Inaamuoh  as  the  mission  had  alroady 
toured  lurope,  It  was  oonsldarod  unwlas  to 
refuse  ths  group  the  privileges  of  studying 
the  problems  in  Japan  and  Korea  which 
might  ba  related  to  any  oompltte  consider- 
ation of  world  problems.  Further,  all  the 
members  of  the  WPTU  mission  are  repre- 
sontatlvao  of  governments  which  have  rep- 
resenutlon  on  the  Par  lastarn  Oommtoaioa. 
tha  International  orfanlafttlon  which  formu- 
Ifttaa  policy  for  the  oocupfttlon  of  Japftn,  ftnd 
the  WPTU  hfts  been  reeognlaed  by  the  United 
Nfttlons. 

Thto  trip  hftd  bean  proposed  to  Oanaral 
MftcArthur  ftt  an  aftrllar  dftU  ftnd  he  hftd 
ftfrted  to  the  trip.  Aooordingly.  ot  thftt  time 
ftn  inviutloo  In  good  folth  wfts  aitanded  to 
the  WPTU.  Bubaaquontly,  Oanaral  Mao- 
Arthur  decided  against  the  trip,  but  the  com- 
mitment to  the  Vl^PTU  had  already  been 
made. 

X  assure  you  that  thto  action  was  Uken  In 
the  beat  interest  of  the  War  Department  and 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and  that 
vary  caraftU  consideration  was  given  to  all 
the  facta  that  ware  available  prior  to  the  time 
General  MacArthur's  objection  to  such  a  trip 
was  overruled. 

Since  this  mission  is  small  In  slae  and  the 
length  of  Its  stay  ahort  to  duration,  as  well 
aa  the  fact  that  It  will  be  tovestlgatory  In 
nature  and  under  the  direct  control  of  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  while  to  the  occupied  areas, 
any  undue  Influence  on  Japanese  trade 
unions  is  most  unlikely.  The  printing  in  the 
Japanese  press  of  the  text  of  your  telegram 
with  a  view  to  offEetting  such  a  sittiation,  to 
therefore,  not  considered  necessary. 

However.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  it  to 
General  MacArthur  in  order  that  he  may  be 
advised  of  your  views. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEST  P.  PATTntSOM. 

Secretary  of  War. 


COPT  or  LRm  TO  SECKCTAaT  OF  WA«  PATTZKSOIff 
BT  IIATTHXW  WOLL,  CHAIRMAN,  INTiaNA- 
TIONAL    LABOB    BXLATIOMS    DBPABTMBNT,    A.    F. 

or  L. 

Aran.  2,  1947. 

Deak  Mb.  Pattsbsom:  I  herewith  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  25  to 
reply  to  my  telegram  of  March  13. 

Tour  letter  has  failed  to  answer  any  of  the 
objections  raised  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  against 
the  WFTU  mission  to  Japan.  Nor  have  you 
given  any  valid  reason  for  overruling  Gen- 
eral MacArthiu-,  who  Is  on  the  scene  and  who 
has  dealt  with  Japanese  problems  to  an  ad- 
mirable manner — conducive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,  the  develop- 
ment of  deniocracy  to  Japan,  and  the  cause  of 
lasting  world  peace. 

It  is  entirely  incomprehensible  to  us  why 
our  War  Department  should  hasten  to  grant 
special  pnvUeges  to  tha  WFTU  which  haa 
conttouously  waged  an  unwarranted  cam- 
paign against  tha  United  States  and  haa 


aaalduoualy  apraatf  every  calumny  amaaaUng 
from  tha  Kramlto  agatost  our  NaUon's  do- 
meetlc  and  foreign  policies.  Tour  declston 
to  all  the  more  todefenaible  to  vtow  of  the 
fact  that  your  OepartOMnt  has  done  nothtog 
to  aaaure  the  right  of  an  A.  P,  of  L.  delega- 
Uon  to  vtolt  the  French  aone  to  Oermimy 
last  November  when  theee  righu  ware  denied 
them  by  the  same  WPTU.  The  slae  of  tha 
wrru  mission  and  tha  length  of  lu  auy. 
upon  which  you  lay  ao  much  straaa,  Mr! 
Secretary,  are  matters  of  small  conaequanca. 
It  to  lu  obnoxious  antidemocratic  and  antl- 
Amerlcan  spu-tt  atid  purpose  that  are  daotal^ 
and  which  you  entirely  overlook. 

Tou  further  state  that  all  members  of 
the  WPTU  mission  are  re^u-eeentatlves  of 
govarnmaats  which  have  repraaantatlvas  oa 
the  Par  laatarn  Commission ,  Tha  WPTU 
to  not  an  Interfovernmental  organlaatlon,  U 
claims  to  be  an  International  labor  orgaataa- 
Uon  Aeeordlng  to  your  sutament.  tho 
Amertoan  member  of  the  wptu  dolagatkm 
to  a  repreaentatlve  of  the  United  lutes  Gov- 
ernment. We  deny  that  thto  to  so.  Who 
ehooaea  hlmt  The  A.  P  of  L..  which  haa  at 
least  twioe  as  mftny  members  u  ihe  Amart- 
Cftn  aflUlate  of  the  WPTU.  wfts  never  oon* 
■ulved  about  thto.  We  cannot  believe  tkal 
any  aubdlvtolon  of  our  Government  would 
lend  such  authority  as  you  Indioate  to  the 
•alllant  mtoslon  to  Japan.  Surely,  Mr.  Bee- 
reury,  you  do  not  base  your  conduaion  on 
the  faot  that  tha  WPTU  has  bean  raoog- 
nlatd  by  the  United  Nations,  The  A.  P.  of 
L.  haa  exactly  the  same  sUtiM  and  reoog* 
nitlon  to  tha  United  Nations  aa  doea  the 
WPTU, 

We  must  register  our  mmt  vlgorotM  pro- 
teat  agatost  your  arbitrary  dectolon  that  the 
publlcaUoa  of  tha  A.  P.  of  L.  poaltlon  as 
dtoUnct  from  that  of  the  WPTU  to  not  eon- 
sldered  neoeasary.  We  wonder  why  you  ob- 
ject to  the  Japaaeso  workers  being  given  the 
opportunity  of  learning  both  poaltlooa—the 
poaltlon  of  the  free  trade  unlontot  A.  P.  of  L. 
as  wall  aa  the  platform  of  tha  Oommuntot- 
dominated  WPTU.  Tour  refusal  to  permit 
even  the  publication  of  an  A.  P.  of  L.  cable 
in  tha  Japanese  prees  at  the  very  moment 
that  you  permit  and  faclUutc  tha  vtolt  of  a 
WFTU  delegation  to  Japan  strlkae  tis  aa 
distinctly  unfair  to  the  dominant  trade 
union  organization  of  American  labor. 
Stocarely  youra, 

MATnow  Wocx. 


Make  Drastk  Cats  and  Eliminate  Unreal 
Idealistic  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRB8KNTATTVSB 

Monday,  AprU  14.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  who  has 
been  operating  an  independent  business 
of  his  own  for  many  years,  has  just  writ- 
ten me  his  views  on  what  the  public  is 
expecting  of  this  Congress.  I  am  quot- 
ing his  letter  in  order  that  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  may  know  how  some  real 
American  Independent  businessmen  In 
my  section  are  thinking,  and  what  they 
are  expecting  of  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  letter  in  its 
entirety,  as  follows : 

Aa  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  Natloa 
this  mcmtog  is  faced  with  a  Nation-wide 
telephone  strike  and  a  Nation-wide  coal  strike 
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•U  th«  mlnar  atrlkaa.  on*  of 

^         km  In  Um  nlii*- 

■orrounrUng  Talaa. 
,  ioa  f«el  that  n  ti  time  for  Oootye» 
b  kCgltnf  over  d«t«ll«  and  to  do  aotna- 
bMt  thU  eontmaouj  Indnstrial  tur- 
I  think  yon  wtll  Bgre*  ttMi  «ba  pMMBt 
to  Ouutiw  to  th«  r««alt  o*  «»  *to- 
of  the  foUn  back  home  with  Jort 
ol    thtng.    Purthermore.    I    ftoi 
time  to  quit  hag^lng  about  the 
g  ttaMcmHy  trim  the  approprta- 
JM  tNaMWtoUi  number  at  govern- 
1  ittreatn  and  departments  that  haw 
during  the  war.    If  we  are  honest 
alVM,  we  can  raadUy  aae  that  this 
broke  and  what  ■andble 
In  an  effort  to  correct  roch 
4oaId  be  to  toaka  dractk:  cuts  and 
tuuaal  MnlMte  eenrtoe.    I  do  no* 
jaa  tofts  to  Washington  are 
.t  and  rcstleaHMM 
tlUa  Matton  vttt 
to  al  thtos  tklaga  tuA  alMftlkar  yen 
at  tbe  fact  that  they  are  looking 
afetloB. 

of  all  of  these  erlU  to  Jtut  plain 
I  and  M  loaf  •■  tlwaa  folks  are 
„  3o««nMaiat  m  «ra  getog  to  have 
ip  with  thto  sltnatlon  and  they  will 
ti*e  over.    Ail  the  demands  whleh 
v,at  these  Matton-wlde  eUikea  ars 
any  foundatkm   and  are  f&ntaatlB 
BUS  and  aomethlnit  has  to  be  dona 
■•ttlainent  of  these  matter*  kP* 
o*  the  people  who  pay  the  pay 
not  left  In  the  hands  of  Oovem- 
cilnciUatora  who  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
who  do  not  bavs  to  operate  their 
ander  the  MaaUsCle  conditions  that 
ita  bring  about.     Believe  me. 
you  that  the  sensible  people, 
tnclude*  a  lot  of  the  labor-cmkto 
are  looking  to  yon  folks  to  do 
about  It. 


tM 
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IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


IM  T  ix  Houas  or 


Mr 

the 


H(  >use 


rATIVB 


C(llCTtS£ 


Thursday.  April  3.  1947 

BUPPETT.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  1824 

of  Representatives  discussed  a 

reBOluMon  to  appotot  an  American  Com- 

r  to  Greece.    Greece  was  then 

flghtirtg  against  Turkey  for  Independ- 

Tbe  reBoiutioD  was  oonsidMed  as 

friejidly  gesture  to  the  Greeks.     But 

is  of  that  day  was  not  easily 

Into  foreign  entanglements 

kind.    The  resohitlon  was  not 

naotutloQ  read  as  follows: 

Tkat  pfoetoton  oagkt  to  be  mads 

tor  defraytng  tlM  ispwii  InOdmt  to 

afkiototinsnt  of  an  Agent  or  CoaHBls- 

to  Greece  whsaenrar  tlM  Praatdttt  shaU 

U   ezpsdlent   to  auika  such   appro- 


Th< 


iiiiiiiiwinnal  debate  centered 
aroanli  tiie  fact  that  lltfs  would  be  at  least 
de  fac  to  recogniUon  of  a  Greek  Govera- 
would  bring  war  with  Turkey,  and 
be.  in  fact,  a  declaratioa  of  war. 
The  (Wek-Turktsh  War  was  not  finally 
settled  for  6  years  after  this  date.    In 


1827  Britain  with  funds  and  troops 
tered  the  fray. 

joBif  aainovB's  plxa 
The  foUowinc  aeieeUon  is  from  Jol 
Randolphs  speech  in  oppoaitian  on  Jt 
uary  34,  1834: 

It  to  with  sertons  concern  and  alarm 
I   have   heard    doctrines   broached    In 
debate  fraught  with  consequences  more 
astrooa  to  the  best  interests  of  thto  pe 
than  any  that  I  haTS  ersr  beard  advmi 
during  the  five  and  10  yean  since  I  have  ' 
honored  with  a  seat  on  thto  floor. 

They  Imply,  to  my  apprehension,  a 
and  fxmdamental  change  of  the  policy 
sued  by  thto  Oovemment  from  the  foun< 
tlon  of   the   Republic   to  the   present   C 
Are  we.  sir.  to  go  on  a  ennade  In  anot 
hemisphere  for  tbe  propagation  of  two 
Jects  as  dear  and  delightful  to  my  ^^^^ 
to  that  of  any  gentleman  In  thto  or  any 
Msembly— liberty  and  religion? 

Attd  In  the  name  of  these  holy  words. 
tida  powerful  «peU.  to  thto  Nation  to  t)e 
Jnred  and  beguiled  out  of  the  hli^hway 
heaven — out    of    Its    present    comp)aratlr 
happy   state   Into   all    the   dtoastrous 
fllcts  artalng  from   the  policy   of 
powers,   with    ah    the   consequences    whi 
flow  from  themt    Liberty  and  religion,  si" 
things  that  are  yet  dear.  In  spite  of  all 
mischief  that  has  been  perrietrated  In 
name.    I  believe  that  nothing  similar  to 
proposition  to  to  be  found  In  modem  hir' 
onless  to  the  fkmens  dseree  of  the  V 
Wstlonal  Assembly  which  brotight  coml 
■urope     against     them     with     Its     unl 
sWttgth.  and  after  repeated  struggles  flni 
eirectcd     the     downfaU     of     the     Pret 
power.    •     •     • 

Btr.  1  am  afraid  that  along  with  some 
excellent  attributes  and  qualities — the 
of   liberty.   Jury  trials,   the   writ   of   hal 
corpus,  and  all  the  blesstngs  of  free 
ment  we  have  derived  from  our  Angk 
ancestors — we  have  got  not  a  little  of 
John  Bull,  or  rather  John  Bulldog. 
their  readlneas  to  light  for  anybody 
any  occasion. 

Sir.  England  has  been  for  centuries 
gamecock   of   Bnrope.     It   to  Impoaslbla 
specify  the  wars  In  which  she  has  been  ' 
gaged  for  contrary  purposes,  and  the 
with  great  pleasure  see  us  take  off  her  sfe 
dncs  the  labor  of  preserving  the  balanc 
power.     We  And  her  fighting,  now  for 
Qu?en  of  Hungary,  then  for  her  liivcti 
foe,  the  King  of  Prussia;  now  at  var  for 
issUvatlon   of   the   Bourbons,   and    new 
Ihs  eve  of  war  with  them,  for  the  UberUi 
^latn. 

These  lines  on  the  subjset  wars  nsvar 
applicable  than  they  have  now  ' 

"Now  Europe^  balanced;  neither  side  pr 
For  nothing's  left  In  either  of  the  scal« 

XT  we  panae  the  same  policy,  we 
travel  tbe  mmm  road  and  endure  the 
burdens  under  which  Bngland  now 
But.  glorious  as  such  a  design  might 

of  fka  Dhltsd  8Ut«s  would   m  i 
itieupy  a  peoadsr  piac^  in 
tory  who  wten  he  retires  from  ofllcr  cnn  1 
to  the  piiopis  who  elected  Mm.  "I  Irave 
wMhoot  a  debt."  than  If  he  had  fought 
nany  plt^ied  battles  as  Caesar  or 
as  many  naval  victories  aa  RslMm. 

And  what.  sir.  la  debt?    In  an  Iz 
It  Is  slasery.    It  la  slavery  of  the  worst 
■uijiMalin  HMt  of  the  West  India  Mi 
far  It  saalaess  ths  mtad  as  well  as  It 
the  body,  and  the  creature  who  can  be  al 
SBOOgh  to  tocur  and  sutnnlt  to  It  receh 
that  condlUon  of  bis  being,  perhaps  an 
qnats  pnaMnMnt.   Of  eotiras.  I  speak  of  ( 
vttti  ths  aaasptlcn  of  unavotdable  ml 
ttme.    T  qwak  of  debt  eatsed  toy 
meat,  toy  uiiwaiiantoMs  gsaeroslty,  toy 
gsitai  inn  iMteia  bstag  Jost.    I  am  ai 
tbis  saatlaMKt  was  rkUculsd  by  Shei 


the 


eoounen- 


lon  these  projeets.  let 

I  Greeks.  "We  defended 

it   3.CO0.0OO  against   a 

1th  which  the  Turk  to 

thofQ  likewise."    And 

Its  of  South  America. 

^leved  their  todepend- 

ilor  enough  to  main- 

nmlt  the  safety  and 

itry  In  such  a  cause. 

jmie  the  same  line  of 

lever  pursued  from  the 

Ss  House,  In  ITW.  from 

Bg.  I  can  challenge  any 

me   any   colorable 

ke  p<Hlcy  laid  down  by 
le  first  founder  of  our 
iras  the  Camlllus  as 
the  Infant  state — to 
smmerce,  and  honest 
Itions,  entangling  alll- 
to  entangling  alliances 
}nce  embark  in  such  a 

ritlsh  predilections.  I 

n  that  question  shaU 

IB  strongly  an  alliance 

(with  other  powers.    We 

Id  to  the  preservation 

country,  and  not  to  be 

to  go  to  war  whenever 

common  parlance  to 

place   m  Eurtjpe. 

^tter  by  the  Secretary 

IS.  to  the  Congress. 

Into  the  debate  on 

3uld  give  asslstsncs  to 
application  of  some 

faros,  cr  at  their  pub> 
kvor,  and  It  would  con- 

of  war  with  the  Octo- 
laps  with  the  Barbary 
i  disposal  either  ol  faros 

awsLre.  Is.  by  oar  Con- 
the  competency  of  tba 


ic  of  Politics 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

|iaA.R££D 

TORK 

BZE>RESE<fTaTiyZ8 

14.  1947 

Yoi*.    Mr.  Speaker, 
lable  columnist,  Frank 

?en  deceived  by  the 
lies  that  hayc  been 
lew  Deal  and  *hclr 
^er   since   they   were 

patriotic  cltizers  of 
rember  1946. 
indcr  leave  to  extend 
following  articl'^  by 

Ich  appeared  in  the 
ig  Star  of  Apr!   11, 


CoN<; 
ST  tlTwrti  cmuTto;  t  cm 

Ik  R.  Kent) 

than  any  otbei  has 
chagrtoed   Rrpub  lean 
3k  over  control  of  Con- 
^ely  bad  prr^s  that   han 
to  fonaulato  a  pro- 
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gram.  They  did  expect  something  better, 
which  shows  that  they  made  a  basic  mis- 
calculation aa  to  the  general  publicity  situa- 
tion. 

For  example,  they  had  the  not  unnatural 
feeling  that  the  voters,  long  restrained  by 
the  war,  having.  In  the  last  election,  belatedly 
tvimed  against  the  New  Deal  policies,  the 
press  (also  the  radio)  generally  would  com- 
mend and  support  the  Republican  effort  to 
go  In  the  other  direction — by  correcting  the 
lopsided  labor  situation;  by  slashing  govern- 
mental expenses,  reducing  waste  and  taxes. 
They  had  every  right  to  that  expectation. 
When  it  turned  out  to  be  largely  tinfounded. 
It  came  with  something  of  a  shock  to  com- 
placent Republicans  who  felt  thay  had  a 
clear  mandate  from  the  people. 

So  they  had.  They  were  entirely  right 
about  that.  Their  mtotake  was  In  totally 
underestimating  the  hold  which,  in  14  years 
of  concentration,  the  left-wing  elements, 
which  constituted  and  attached  themselves 
to  the  New  Deal,  had  acquired  on  the  chan- 
nels of  communication.  Thto  to  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  period.  It  to  made  more 
interesting,  so  far  as  the  press  to  concerned, 
because  It  was  obtained  almost  simultane- 
ously with  a  campaign  of  denunciation.  Tbe 
New  Deal  CIO  allies,  for  example,  were  en- 
abled regtUarly  to  get  extraordinary  news- 
paper space  day  after  day  for  their  repeti- 
tious, ver'uose.  and  wholly  synthetic  sUte- 
ments  to  the  very  newsp^pen.  which  they 
constotently  accused  of  suppressing  tbe  news. 

TtmNEO  otrr  all  wrong 
Apparently  the  Republican  Idea  was  that 
when  the  New  Dealers  were  repudiated  at  the 
polto,  automatically  their  propaganda  facili- 
ties would  disappear  and  their  publicity  ef- 
fectiveness be  curtailed.  But  that  uotlon 
turned  out  all  wrong.  There  are  today  more 
New  Deal  left-wingers  astride  the  channels 
of  communication  than  before.  The  polls 
were  hardly  closed  before  there  was  a  rush 
toward  the  press,  the  magazines,  and  the 
radio.  Some  of  them  have  become  publish- 
ers, some  asstotants  to  the  publishers,  some 
are  editorial  writers,  quite  a  few  have  be- 
come coliunnlstB,  and  several  are  radio  com- 
mentators. The  ease  with  which  they  have 
penetrated  Into  those  fields  can  be  accounted 
for  in  several  ways  but  It  to  none  the  less 
remarkaole. 

The  net  of  aU  thto  to  that  the  left-wing 
spokesmen  today  are  more  articulate  than 
before  the  election.  When  they  lined  up  and 
let  go  at  the  Republicans  soon  after  Con- 
gress convened  it  was  something  of  a  shock 
to  the  latter  and  they  have  been  under  pretty 
hot  attack  ever  since.  This  to  not  to  say  that 
the  Republicans  have  not  done  things  for 
which  they  should  be  criticized.  It  would 
be  amasing  If  they  had  not.  It  to  to  say 
that  they  are  nothing  like  as  black  as  they 
are  being  painted  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  criticism  to  the  same  old  left-wing,  labor, 
New  Deal  mtorepresentatlon  and  propa- 
ganda—largely by  the  same  people. 

At  the  moment  their  fire  to  concentrated 
on  the  Republican  effort  to  reduce  appro- 
priations. It  to  normal,  of  course,  to  hear 
the  bureaucrats  squeal  when  their  estimates 
are  cut.  But  the  present  squealing  goes  far 
beyond  the  ordinary.  It  appears  not  only 
well  organised  but  to  have  a  professional 
touch.  A  really  violent  blast  has  accompa- 
nied the  two  appropriation  bllto  thus  far 
acted  upon  by  the  House — the  Treasury  and 
labor-security  bills.  A  similar  blast  to  ob- 
viously planned  for  every  such  bill  as  it 
comes  up. 

BASIS  or  CTTKBKNT  ATTACK 

The  current  attack  to  based  on  stories 
which  Ins  tot  that  because  of  Republican 
**meat-ax  surgery"  various  dreadful  things 
are  about  to  happen.  We  are  told  that  the 
Secret  Service  to  being  undermined  so  as  to 
flood  the  country  with  counterfeiters;  that 
the  Wagner  Act  to  being  scutUed  through  re- 


duction in  appropriations:  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  going  to  return  the  children  to 
sweatshop  conditions  by  denying  the  Chil- 
dren's Department  proper  funds;  that  ths 
customs  service  to  being  forced  to  lay  off 
men.  thus  throwing  our  ports  open  to  smug- 
glers: that  Republican  stinginess  to  going  to 
permit  tax  evaders  to  go  free. 

Investigation  proves  there  to  scarcely  a 
trace  of  truth  in  any  of  these  stories.  Yet 
they  continue  to  be  circulated.  Telegrams 
pour  In  to  Senators  protesting  the  dismissal 
of  customs  employees,  but  the  fact,  as 
brought  out  by  Representative  Wigcles- 
woKTH,  of  Massachusetts,  that  customs  asked 
for  tO.500.000  more  than  It  got  last  year;  that 
it  was  given  SS.ies.OOO  more  and  that  its 
appropriation  provides  for  400  additional 
employees — those  facts  get  little,  if  any.  at- 
tention. Neither  is  the  fact  publicized  that 
the  8  000  revenue  agents  costing  $30,000,000 
a  year,  whose  lopping  off  has  been  so  vehe- 
mently denounced,  were  the  not  wholly  oc- 
cupied agents  that  ex-Secretary  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  excitedly  added  a  couple  of  years 
ago  In  the  1944  agitation  about  tax  dodgers. 
These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  induce 
Chairman  Taber.  of  tbe  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  charge  that  "an  insidi- 
ous campaign  of  deceit  and  falsehood  to  be- 
ing conducted  to  the  effect  that  we  are  scut- 
tling essential  public  services."  Apparently 
the  Republicans,  while  shocked  and  sore,  are 
not  going  to  weaken.  They  take  comfort  In 
the  obvious  fact  that  their  record  will  be 
Judged  after  they  have  made  it  and  not  by 
what  to  said  about  It  before  they  have  had 
their  chance. 


United  States  Resources  Insufficient 
To  Save  the  World 
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or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVB8 

Monday,  AprU  14,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Louis  Bromfleld  has  written  a 
timely  article  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  we  consider  the  so-called 
Greek  crisis  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
physical  resources  with  which  we  are 
endowed  as  a  nation.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  this 
article  by  Mr.  Bromfleld: 
To  Savs  Entouc  world  UNim  Statxb  Lacks 

RESOURCES 

(By  Louto  Bromfleld) 

The  more  rapidly  crises  develop  around  the 
world,  clearer  it  becomes  that  we  have  had 
no  foreign  policy  in  the  past  and  that  we 
have  none  now.  The  Greek  crises,  seen  from 
the  proper  prospective,  to  no  more  than  an 
Incident  in  a  world  flUed  with  similar  dto- 
asters,  but  it  may  lead  not  only  to  confusion 
but  to  disaster  for  us,  as  well  as  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East. 

There  to  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  by  pouring  money  into  Greece  or  Tur- 
key we  shall  solve  their  respective  problems 
or  stave  off  the  fpread  of  Russian  aggression 
and  expansion. 

President  Truman  in  hto  sensational 
speech — and  it  was  one  of  the  most  sensa- 
tional ever  made  by  an  American  President — 
politely  referred  again  and  again  to  the 
spread  of  communism.  All  the  world,  in- 
cluding Soviet  Russia,  knows  that  he  meant 
the  expansion  and  aggression  d  Russian  am- 
bitions. 


COMMUNISM   IS  TOOL 

It  has  long  since  bscoms  dsar  that 
mimtom  to  merely  a  tool,  a  modem  political 
method  by  which  the  small  group  of  men  in 
control  of  Russia  are  seeking  to  expand  their 
power.  The  circumstances  and  the  methods 
being  used  are  almost  indtotlnguishable  from 
those  of  the  Nazi  government  of  Germany. 

TTie  error  in  the  proposal  of  President  Tru- 
man and  hto  advisers  to  aid  Greece  has  at 
least  two  faceU.  First,  the  old  American 
error  based  upon  the  belief  that  you  can  buy 
anything  you  want.  Including  good  will,  with 
money.  Second,  the  whole  program  will  be 
succ^sful  without  tbe  use  and  backing  of 
strong  armed  force. 

The  writer  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
life  in  Europe.  He  knows  Its  nations  and 
peoples  a  great  deal  better  than  most  news- 
paper correspondents,  and  he  to  prepared  to 
state  that  you  do  not  and  cannot  buy  good 
will  with  money  alone.  Actually  the  fact  to 
that  much  of  the  American  food  and  ma- 
chinery sent  Into  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
other  Balkan  stotes  under  UNRRA  was  used 
by  selective  dtotrlbutlon  to  create  111  will 
toward  capitalistic  America  and  good  will  for 
conununtom  and  Soviet  Russia. 

THBEAT    or    nation 

Also  he  to  convinced  that  we  have  not 
enough  money,  raw  materials,  or  machinery 
to  rehabilitate  the  whole  of  the  world  and 
that.  If  we  attempt  to  do  so.  we  shall  only 
bleed  ourselves  white  and  reduce  our  natural 
real  wealth  and  living  standards  to  the  level 
of  the  more  desperate  European  nations. 

The  citadel  of  western  civilisation  has 
moved  across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to 
America.  A  superficial,  tmwlse.  headlong 
policy  of  trying  to  buy  off  or  rehabilitate  the 
whole  world  could  easily  crack  the  walls  of 
thto  last  citadel. 

I  doubt  President  Truman  or  the  Stote 
Departmen,t  Is  prepared  to  ask  for  troops  and 
ships  to  back  up  the  propoecd  Greek  and 
Turktoh  policy,  and  I  am  certata  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  prepared  or  willing  to 
grant  such  a  request.  The  proposato  made 
BO  hastily  following  the  trigger  dectolon  of 
Great  Britain  to  pull  out  of  Greece  seem  to 
be  superficial,  hasty,  and  almost  hystericaL 

MORS    THAN    INCIOXNT 

Intervention  In  Greece  to  not  simply  a 
single  tocldent,  quickly  and  decisively  closed. 
Of  necessity  It  Institutes  a  policy  of  Intor- 
vention  which,  to  be  effective,  must  be  ex- 
tended around  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  globe — In  China,  In  India.  In  Korea,  In 
Germany,  in  the  Near  Bast. 

We  cannot  go  half  way  without  wasting 
the  money,  material,  and  lives  Involved  in 
any  hastily  prepared  program.  The  question 
to  whether  we  are  prepared  for  the  colossal, 
probably  Insoluble,  problem  posed  for  the 
moment  in  Greece  alone. 

The  fact  to  that  in  the  long  run  the 
world  to  on  tbe  crest  of  a  colossal  surge  of 
htotory  and  that  even  the  superhuman  efforts 
of  the  greatest  and  richest  nation  in  the 
world  cannot  stem  or  alter  Its  course.  Two 
great  nations  are  Involved — Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States — for  Great  Britain 
or  the  other  western  empire  states  do  not 
count  any  longer  unless  they  achieve  some 
strong  form  of  federated  union. 

In  the  wake  of  such  a  wave  htotory  moves 
rapidly  and  time  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant element.  Already  cotintless  Americans 
have  transferred  t'-eir  enmity  directly  from 
Nazi  Germany  to  Commimtot  Rtissla. 

NXKD  MORS  THAN   HIT- MISS 

No  accidental,  hlt-and-mtos  plans  of  in- 
tervention hastily  prepared  and  Ul-contrlved 
are  of  any  use.  Unless  we  are  prejiared  to 
back  the  millions  of  dollars  to  be  poured  Into 
Turkey  and  Greece  with  millUry  force,  ths 
whole  amotmt  plus  some  lives  to  certain  to 
be  lost. 

Tbe  shape  of  the  world  to  being  determined 
not  by  what  we  want  or  by  what  Sovlst 
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Ruail*  pants  but  by  much  grcatar  forces  of 
s.  of  IdfUogt— .  of  wearlncKa  and 
of  famine.  oC  deatti  and  reblrtii. 
Mia  and  thU  Katk>n  are  faced  bf 

•  are  met  and  •olvcd.  preferably  by 

MttMB.  our  cielllMlInn   win  eur- 

«lM9  are  not.  «•  are  beaded  for  an- 

ilark  age.    Bvea  tbe  atomic  bomb  la 

totbe  proceea. 

whkth  will  determine  the  fu- 
the  world  lie  with  BueaU  and  tba 
BUtee.  AU  tbe  rest  Barely  eluttan 
•cene  and  aervea  to  eomplicate  and 
tbe  acuona  of  tiMae  peat  powera 
eaitee  enmity  between  tbam.  Tbit  fact 
IM  root  of  tbe  futUlty  of  tba  United 

neft  taeue  baa  darlfled  one  thlnf. 

■  CBUw  for  action  arleea.  blatory  In 

nee  cannot  wait  upon  a  UN  dut- 

flotaam  and  Jetaam  left  bchlxMl  m 

fref t  wave  of  htalnfj  upon  wblcb  Bovtai 

BUtaa   are   rMUng. 

,  ae  blatory  will  atMMr. 

only  by 


wold 


tofrtber 
wlat 


be  weu  for  all  tta  tnrti  V  ttoaf 

on  a  friendly  baiia  and  worked 

la  to  be  done  with   that  auM 

iQiM.    The  rwtt  U  weak- 

itamy  Mkd  aawnttaUy  trafle 

whteh  can  only  protonc  the  icoBy. 


tlblMOPAUDM^a 
R«at  Soil 
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GEORGE  B.  SCUWABE 

OV  OXUItOMA 
RO08B  or  RIPRISIMTATXVB 


Monday.  AprU  14,  t9i7 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Oklahoma.     Mr. 

^._JC(r.  n  has  always  been  a  serious 

qMtU(  n  In  my  mind  wbeiher  or  not  the 
PN>ld<  »t  now  haa  or  hu  hmd  all  of  the 

^ ihat  the  IneuMtaBftt  of  that  oflka 

have  a  isumed  for  the  past  14  years,  when 
It  com  »  to  Issuing  some  of  th^r  Bxecu- 
tlve  oiders  and  directives.  It  has  been 
Indulg  ^d  in  to  such  an  extent  that  in  my 
humbl  I  iyfknion  at  least  tbe  luractice  is  in 
dancw  of  resulting  In  rule  by  men.  rather 
than  ttr  law. 

X  bape  Just  received  through  the  mails 
a  Bowapapor  ebpplng  containing  a  United 
Press  eport  of  an  instance  where  Ped- 
eral  Ji  dge  Claude  McCoiloch  In  January 
held  U  at  he  was  not  bound  to  follow  the 
roo'ai  provtotooi  of  tbo  Price  Control 
Ael.  ":  iMiMwsimpiraioeottatfoUovs: 


tbat  ) 

bouttd 


Waant 


Oaie.  Jairaary  1 
tftams  McColloch  taloHNiy  aaaeuaeed 
^  eawt  '*wiU  not  longer  deem  tteelf 
lo  toUow  the  rental  proytstoM  oC  tbt 
frlne  C  aatrel  Act." 
UcOtiloehl  deelston,  la  a  mm  iMMrein  a 
■ued  a  landlord  tor  ie<|aiilm  the 
tlto  buy  nimtture,  itated  that,  The 
I  khouJd  not  be  tipteted  longer  to  up- 
tie  iMtMi  that  a  «ar  la  being  eoa- 
la  fast,  tiMre  ta  oo  war. 
aad  the  auie  legWatwea 
la  UMftr  MWvr  to  deal  with  the  Na> 
tloa'i  itMtal  ptiillsim  on  tbe  preeeat  taeta, 
atwi  the  eourt  wiu  not  longer  deem  ItaeU 
biiund  lo  fellow  the  leaial  preytatona  of  the 
rrtc*  <)oi)tmi  Aet.  eaaeied  in  it4S.  »htn 

If  eae  not  aamed  or 


have  It 


authorised  in  tbe  act."  tbe  Judge  wrote 
memorandiun  on  tbe  OPA'a  suit  aga 
landlord. 

MoOoUoeb  contended  that  the 
did  noi  have  autbortty  to  eet  up  tbe 
agency,  OSee  of  Temporary  C<mtroie. 
appoint  MaJ-  Oen.  PfalUp  Fleming  ea 
head  of  It. 

HU  statement,  "by  one  not  named  or 
tbonaed  In  tbe  (war  powera)"  reX« 
Fleming. 


Labw  SUoia  Live  Widun  tke  U« 
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HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 


Of  XHS  HOCSS  OP  RXPRXSSNTA1 
Momdaw.  April  14.  1947 

Mr.    SCHWABS    of    Missouri 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  .„_ 
my  remarks  tat  the  Racoaa.  I  include 
foUowtaf  article  by  Donald  R  Rj< 
as  published  In  the  Reader's  OI| 
March  IMI.  with  addiUonal  mate 
Um  author: 

LABQB  aMonaa  u«a  wmnii  nm  uw 
(By  DoaaM  R  Rlchbergl 

X  aMt  a  man  walking  down  Mate  . 
braadtshlag  a  large  battle-ax.   I  laM  to  _ 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  dr«a< 
weapon r 

He  said:  **I  am  going  to  engage  in 
tlve  baigalaiBg:  aad.  bellere  me.  In 
to  coUect." 

"But."  I  said,  -you  rarely  wouldn't  _ 
It  swing  that  as  on  anybody,  would 

•Not."  ho  said.  "If  the  other  fellow' 
me   what    is   coming    to    me.     But    I 
threaten  him  and  do  anything  1  »      •  to  i 
to  him  with  this  as:    because '-ijet   . 
"he's  an  employer  and  this  la  a  labor 
pute." 

Now  what  la  that  battle>aar    It  Is  _ 
physical   weapon    at    all,   but   an   econc 
weapon — the  crueblng  power  of  m« 
It  la  the  power— through  concerted 

of  the  labor  supply— to  stop  the  pro 

and   distribution   of  the  neceaatttee   of 
untu  the  labor  moaopoUata  are  paid 
prtoe:  a  prlee  wtaMt.  ofver  and  over 
U  more  pay  for  lam  work  and  more  aul 
With  lem  reaponsibUlty. 

Why  do  we  permit  labor  to  have 
power?    We  deny  it  to  bualnesa.    Sixty 
SCO   we   decided    that    no   private- but 
moaopoly  eontrol  over  our  American 
aoBMe  IMf  wwM  be  tolerated.    This  . 
slon  la  expresaed  ta  two  doctrines  of 

1.  If  a  monopoly  of  a  aeoeealty  of 
deairable  or  inevitable,  aa.  for 
Ulephone  or  a  latagraph.  or  a 
electrtc>power.  or  a  railroad  aifi— ijinj. 
It  must  he  regulated  kg  tbe  authoru 
proieet  the  pubUe  welfare.    Thia 

waa  WTtttea  into  tbe  Intaraute , 

Aet  of  lan.  when  Ooyemment  regulal 
of  raUroad  rates,  sirrleea  and  prokta 
It  haa  siaee  beea  MrtsniH  over  other  p\ 
uulitiea. 

•.  gide  by  side  with  pubUe  regulate 
pubUe  tttuitiea.  we  have  developed  a 
pram  oC  preyenung  or  deetroyuig  all  < 
■ioot>polies    The   ghermaa   Aatllrtist 
of  igio  prohibited  aU  sMmasts.  earn 
tiona  and  eaaspliailea  IB  restraint  of 
aikd  aU  attampia  lo  moaopuliae  aay 
interstate  eomaMree.    Tbis  enaetmeut 
beea    nigpnrtsd   aad   eapaaded    by 
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be  est'tnded  under  one  organization  without 
becoming  an  Instrtiment  of  monopoly. 

It  should  be  evident  that  Industry-vrlde 
barg^alnlng  creates  a  monopoly  control  of  in- 
dtatry.  Collective-bargaining  agreements 
between  all  the  employers  of  an  Industry  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  union  of  all  the  indus- 
try's workers  on  the  other  are  plain  conspir- 
actee  in  restraint  of  trade.  Standardized 
wages  and  working  conditions  througLout  an 
Industry  are  monopoly  wages,  resulting  In 
monopoly  prices  and  monopoly-controlled 
production.  The  overcharging  and  exploita- 
tion of  all  the  lnd\ifitry'8  customers  are  in. 
evitable.  Competition,  the  guardian  of  fair 
pricee.  is  as  quickly  destroyed  by  labor  dic- 
tation of  wagea  and  production  as  by  btisi- 
nem  dictation  of  prices  and  production. 

Large  numbers  of  the  customers  of  most 
Industries  are  themselves  union  members. 
When  wages  and  prices  are  raised  by  indus- 
try-wide collectlve-bargainlns  agreements 
the  members  of  one  union  are  simply  trying 
to  exploit  the  members  of  other  unions.  For 
uigsniBsrt  labor  itself  such  agreementa  are 
largely  aagative  and  self-deXeating.  But 
they  are  poaltively  detrimental  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  and  destructive  of  our  economic 
instltutloiis  and  ideals. 

We  believe  in  a  free  oompetitlve  economy. 
Industry-wide  ooilectlve-bargainlng  agree- 
ments represent  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
trolled econooky  regulated  by  an  industrial 
or  political  dletatarSbip.  Pltst.  all  the  em- 
ployers and  all  the  employees  In  an  industry 
agree  on  wages.  Irrespective  of  local  oondi- 
Uoas  and  irrespective  of  the  circumstauoes 
of  individual  firms.  The  next  step  is  logical 
and  has  followed  in  many  ixistanoes. 
Brought  together  tor  wage  purposes  and 
delivered  from  eompetitlon  aa  to  erage  coats, 
the  employers  will  naturally  try  to  deliver 
tbeiMelyee  from  other  competitive  restrainta 
and  so  move  on  toward  monopolistic  prices 
fixed  by  concerted  action. 

This  development  has  happened  on  a  great 
scale  in  Surope,  including  Great  Britain.  It 
means  a  controlled  eoonomy  in  private 
hands.  And  whst  happens  next?  The  pub- 
lic is  outraged  by  private  monopoly,  and  it 
*— >*'***t  the  nationalisation  of  the  Indus- 
triee  eoneerned.  In  other  words,  industry- 
wide collective- bargaining  agreements  lead 
toward  private  monopolistic  tyranny:  and 
private  monopolistic  tyranny  leads  toward 
public  totalitarian  tyranny.  If  we  want  to 
keep  economic  freedom  In  America,  we  must 
stop  the  spread  of  industry-wide  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  before  they  make  a 
sooialiaed,  planned  eoonomy  inevitable.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  by  an  amendment 
to  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  fundamental  bargaining  tinit  author- 
ised by  law  should  be  an  organisation  of  the 
employees  of  one  employer.  This  local  labor 
union  and  the  employer  should  have  full 
power  to  make  a  mutually  satisfactory  con- 
tract, free  from  any  control  by  any  national 
union  or  eaiployer  association. 

But  loeal  uatoas  snd  employers  in  s  single 
prtxiuelag  or  distributing  region— such  as  a 
metropolitan  area— ehould  be  permlttsd  to 
form  a  regional  federation—this  is,  a  volun- 
tary assoelauon  of  Independeat.  self-govern* 
ing  units— to  work  out  reglonsl  agreements, 
provided  that  theee  are  not  made  tbe  instru* 
snat  of  standardised  wages  aad  working 
eondltioas. 

The  object  of  tbe  lew  abould  be,  first,  to 
prevent  any  monopoitstic  fixing  of  wagee,  pro« 
duetlun,  or  prices,  and,  seoond,  to  preserve 
tbe  freedom  of  oontract  of  employees  and 
tbetr  employer.  The  beneflu  of  the  statlstu 
eal  servloes  of  a  national  assoeiatloa  of  work- 
ers or  businessmen  can  be  prseerted,  but  suoh 
an  amoolation  should  be  legally  prevented 
from  dictating  uniform  polloles  snd  programs 
to  lstM>r  or  managtmsnt  tbroughout  sn  in- 
dustry aad  from  thus  deprlTing  tbe  pubile  of 


the  protections  of  competitions  within  an 
Industry. 

For  the  protection  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate interests  In  a  free  economy,  a  Federal  law 
should  be  enacted  that  would  malce  industry- 
wide bargaining  illegal  and  make  all  contracts 
and  combinations  of  labor  or  management 
that  subetantially  restrict  competition  pre- 
ventable and  punishable  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  part  of  our  prob- 
lem: strikes. 

Borne  strikes  are  of  national  concern.  The 
way  to  prevent  them  Is  to  make  them  im- 
necesaary  and  unjustifiable  by  establishing 
a  legal  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  and  by  making  It  the  legal 
duty  of  employers  and  employees  to  attempt 
in  good  falti-  to  settle  disagreements  peace- 
fully. The  administration  of  such  a  law 
should  be  given  to  a  new  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Board.  In  a  diqnite  of  real  public 
Importance,  the  Board  abould  be  RUtborised 
to  appoint  a  special  Commission  of  Inquiry 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  malie  recom- 
mendations for  a  Jtist  aettlement 

It  abould  be  one  duty  of  the  Ccinunlsalon 
to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  the  public  of  a 
stoppage  of  production.  If  it  finds  that  no 
great  public  hardship  would  result,  then  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  should  be  left  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  Oommissions  recom- 
mendations. But  If  a  stoppage  would  de- 
prive the  public  of  a  neceealty  of  life  end 
imperil  the  public  health  and  safety,  further 
Oovemment  action  vrould  be  neoesftary.  Up- 
on the  Preaident's  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  its  recommendations  should  be- 
come a  legal  settlement  of  the  dispute,  effee* 
tlve  for  1  year. 

If  the  employer  declined  to  accept  this 
settlement,  the  Oovemment  would  appoint 
a  temporary  receiver  for  the  pro|>erties  in 
order  to  keep  them  operating.  The  legal 
obligations  of  a  public  utility  are  well  eatab- 
lished.  It  must  continue  to  operate,  regard- 
lem  of  losses  to  the  owners,  the  8ta:.kholdets. 
The  legal  obligations  of  other  businnsses  upon 
which  public  health  and  safety  depend  should 
extend  at  least  to  the  requirement  that  they 
shall  not  be  shut  down  because  of  disagree^ 
ments  between  employers  and  employees. 

These  principles  should  be  as  binding  on 
employees  as  on  employers.  Accordingly,  the 
new  terms  of  employment  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  all  the  employeee.  If 
they  vote  to  accept  them,  they  will  go  on 
working  and  their  union  will  continue  to 
represent  them.  If  they  vote  to  reject  them, 
each  worker  will  be  free  to  quit  hU.  employ- 
ment as  an  individual.  But  any  strike  by 
the  union,  or  other  concerted  actlca  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  operation  of  the  plant, 
would  be  a  violation  of  law.  If  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  depends  on  keeping 
a  business  in  operation,  any  concerted  ^ort 
to  stop  it  is  plainly  a  consplrac:^'  against 
the  people  which  should  be  preveuted  and 
punlahed. 

This  means  thst  the  union  as  a  body,  or 
tbe  workers  quitting  employment  perma- 
nently, cannot  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
privileges  or  exemptions  conferred  by  the 
Clayton  Act.  the  Norrts-LaOusrdia  Act.  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  aad  ether  laws 
whloh  give  speoisl  protections  to  i>rganlsed 
labor.  It  is  through  suoh  Isws  that  our  labor 
moTement  has  galbtd  its  present  atretigth. 
Deprive  o  union  and  Its  membera  of  the 
shelter  of  sueb  laws  and  they  will  become 
again  aubjeet  to  the  eompetitlye  forees  tbsl 
are  destructive  of  moaopoly  power— tbal 
power  so  yiclously  easrted  in  strikus  sgsinst 
tbs  public  welfare. 

l^e  courts  should  be  est  free  again  to  en- 
join conspiracies  against  tbe  people  and  their 
lovemment  The  employer  should  lie  set  free 
to  hire  new  workers  to  replace  th<i  workere 
who  have  mdiridually  quit  their  eroisloymeat. 
"mis  doss  Bot  mean  condemning  nay  indl* 


vldual  to  Involtmtary  servitude.  AU  it  means 
is  that,  when  tirgent  public  need  demands 
the  cooperation  of  all  good  clllaens.  labor 
unions  and  their  members  shall  not  enjoy  a 
special  exemption  from  legal  obligations  en- 
forced against  all  others.  Stripped  of  special 
privileges,  opposing  a  public  opinion  united 
in  support  of  an  impartial  Judgment  backed 
by  tbe  President,  no  union  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  a  successful  strike  against  the  pro- 
duction of  public  necessities. 

The  fourth  part  of  our  problem  ts  picketing. 

What  would  we  think  if  all  tbe  numuf  ac- 
turers  of  a  given  conunodity  should  gather 
themselvea  into  a  union  and  throw  long  lines 
of  massed  pickets  aroiud  the  places  of  busi- 
ness of  their  customers  and  refuse  to  allow 
anybody  to  enter  or  leave  untu  those  cus- 
t<xners  consented  to  buy  thst  given  com- 
modity at  a  given  price?  We  do  not  allow 
violence  to  set  prices.  We  must  stop  allowing 
violence  to  aet  wagea. 

Since  VJ-day  thousands  of  picket  lines  in 
America  have  engaged  in  violence  with  no 
effective  rebuke  and  repression.  This  vio- 
lence is  sometimes  by  individuals  using  fists 
or  weapons.  It  la  sometimes  by  groups  cC 
strikers  ao  thickly  massed  that  noneombat- 
ants  are  unable  to  exercise  their  dear  legal 
rl^t  to  enter  the  struck  plant.  Our  States 
must  police  the  pMcet  lines  into  lawfulness 
and  orderiinesa.  It  they  do  not.  tbay  will 
eventually  loee  some  of  their  proper  author* 
ity  and  we  shall  see  our  picket  lines  policed 
by  agenta  of  Federal  administrators  and  of 
the  FMeral  courta.  Somehow,  by  semihody. 
the  picket  lines  in  America  must  be  BMde 
law  abiding. 

The  fifth  part  of  oxir  problem  eooeems  the 
contract  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployer. Contracts  among  employers  in  re- 
stralnt  of  trade  are  unlawful.  Tet.  many 
contracts  between  employers  snd  unions, 
containing  provisions  fiagrantly  ta  restraint 
of  trade,  are  tolerated  .•  An  iastaaos  is  the 
familiar  provision  through  which  local  em- 
ployers and  local  unions  agree  that  they  wlU 
not  handle  materials  brought  in  from  other 
localities. 

All  management-union  contracts  subetan- 
tlslly  affecting  intersUte  commerce  should 
be  open  to  public  inspection.  They  should 
ba  scrutinised  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  If  they  violato 
our  antlmonopoly  laws,  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  be  as  much  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  as  it  Is  now  obliged  to 
proceed  against  monopolistic  conspiracies  of 
nxanagements.  Unions  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do,  and  unions  and  managements  together 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do.  what  maxuge- 
ments  by  themselves  esnnot  Iswfully  do. 

These  suggestions  cannot  rightfully  be 
regarded  as  antUabor.  They  are  only  appU- 
cations  to  labor  of  tbe  traditional  and  cur- 
rent American  propoaltion  that  we  shall  have 
no  favored  class  and  no  olaas-govemment. 

Little  by  little,  in  the  courM  of  several 
generations,  we  hsve  taught  railroads  and 
sleetric-llght  and  power  oompsnles  and  in- 
sxiranoe  companies  and  banks  and  stock  ex- 
ehsnges  snd  msay  otbsr  typss  of  businees 
snteipriae  thst  tbey  cannot  rule  or  ruin  our 
eoonemlo  lite  to  enhance  their  own  profita, 
file  measures  we  took  against  them  they 
called  antibusineas.  We  nevsrthslSM  took 
those  measures:  and  those  enterprisss  sre 
attll  in  prosperotjw  existence. 

We  must  take  eerreipwidlng  measures 
against  abxises  of  power  by  unions:  and,  when 
we  have  taken  them,  our  unions,  slso,  will 
still  flourish.  They  have  a  great  part  to 
nlay  In  American  life,  and  they  will  play  tt— 
but  within  the  fraoMwork  of  public  law. 

It  took  leglslstloa  la  Wssbington  to  uer- 
suade  osptui  that  it  waa  not  bigger  thaa 
the  Oapttol.  tt  will  Uke  legislation  In  Waab- 
ingloa  to  persuade  labor  that  no  trade-uiUmi 
la  blffer  tbaa  tbe  Amerieaa  Unloa. 
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r.  tht  DniUd  8UUt 
Um  roi^  toward  a  MUMOllnl  oor- 
•Utt  when  the  voters  yaakad  tht 


vrmtaxoN  op  rimarxs 
HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

00  MtwomB 

)»  MPMONTATIVW 

Monday,  AprU  H,  tHf 

Mr.  aCHWABI  of  IHnourt  Mr. 
from  hMrlnt*  of  the  Houm 
iJttM  on  Iducatlon  and  Labor  X  tm 
forcid  10  conclude  that  Old  Man  Compt* 
titloB  U  badly  batt«r«d.  rather  wtak. 
and  Ju  It  about  a  wreck.  Although  he  U 
the  pr  PMury  reliance  of  the  indlvtdualU- 
tlo  m«n  of  the  United  ttatas  of  Amer- 
ica helii  grotty  bM*UM  el  Ibt  plBMn 
ttrate^  of  the  (few  Dealer*. 

On  he  one  hand,  wt  had  the  kitchen 
Cabin<  t  and  the  Pruldent  building  the 
top  ol  a  labor  government  at  the  White 
Mouee  On  the  other,  we  had  the  prec- 
•ure  o  war  for  use  in  forcing  centraliia- 
tlon  ii  Wuhlngton.  Thaee  two  pronn 
of  th>  pincers  certainly  did  pinch. 
They  >lnched  ui  into  the  highest  pyra- 
mid 0'  hocua  pocui  ever  built  on  the 
idea  0   statiam. 

Mr. 
far  up 
poratf 

ruf  f n  itn  under  the  feet  of  the  New  Deal- 
ers lajt  November.  Collective  bargain- 
ing at  the  White  House  had  taJcen  ua  a 
long  ii|ay  away  from  what  the  American 
want,  what  mada  ua  great,  and 
I  implleit  in  ttoa  MU  of  Righu. 
hat  you  should  remomber  is  thai 
up  a  bureaucracy  of  special  privl- 
at  nkei  what  they  have  aqoeewd 
I  American  peopte.  Thty  tike 
tlon.  They  havi  btta  made 
ible  by  law  and  eepedaUy  by 
nistration.  80  you  are  getting 
numMoua  and  loud  squawks  that  art 
just  tat  laaM  at  the  country  has  btird 
befon. 

One  I  in  a  while  some  person  or  group 
accun  ulates  too  much  power.  They  con- 
vince herosclves  that  "I  am  the  law"  and 
that  t  ley  can  ignore  the  public  interest. 
When  that  happens  we  Just  have  to  chop 
thtm  down  to  the  right  site.  If  we  let 
any  g  oup  wax  too  fat  on  monopoly  pow- 
er the  f  become  as  strong  as  the  Govem- 
mtnt.  When  any  one  group  gets  as  much 
power  as  the  Oovemment  it  is  the  Gov- 
emm<  nL  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of 
the  Hiute  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Idu- 
catloni  must  now  senre  to  reestablish  a 
balanit  bttween  tht  primary  forota  in 
Amtrna  life  and  to  do  so  in  harmony 
with  ttM  principles  which  made  the  Na- 
tion g  reat  And  when  oot  says  that  he 
mean  we  must  restore  eonpetition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Just  is  no  substitute 
foi*  ccmpetltlon.  Why?  Because  we  do 
net  gfow  men  big  enough  or  ideas  big 
I  to  operate  a  ssrstem  that  will  sua- 
tata  tad  maintain  140.000.000  people 
otherwise.  It  must  be  a  self-balancing 
and  cnecklng  sjrsttm  that  is  sparked  by 
(tltlon.  There  It  no  substitute  for 
ition.  Thtrt  It  00  alternative  to 
iUon.  Anything  and  everything 
wt  hive  trttd  tithtr  at  a  sutasUtute  or 
ahtn  ative  has  ultimately  turned  out  to 
reduc  I  our  freedom  or  deprive  us  of  it  by 
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putting  the  hetl  of  some  bureauc 
board,  or  commission  on  our  ntck. 

To  havt  comptUtion  supprtsttd  In 
gultt  of  regulating  somtthing  or 
hat  happtntd  timt  afttr  timt.    Bui 
etntly  wt  supplemented  the  poUtI 
burtaucratt  with  labor  bureaucrats, 
masters  are  now  chiefly  in  the  Hoi 
Labor.    They  art  ably  supporttd 
assisttd   by  political   burtaucrata. 
poor  Old  Man  Compttltion  ia  at 
as  tht  Old  Harry.    He  suffers  from 
kinds  of  defVolenciee— beef.  iron, 
mini,  tngymtt— not  to  mention 
food.  Mr.  Bptaktr.  wt  not  only  haTt 
poUUoal  burtauerats  supprtating. 
minmg.  and  dtetroying  oompeuuon, 
thty  now  eonsplrt  with  the  top  dogt| 
tht  grtat  labor  oombinei  built  up  ' 
tht  Whitt  Houst.   So  it  will  take  all 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  mi 
put  Old  Man  Competition  together  1 
Now  let  us  look  at  what  haa  hai 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  ut] 
the  receiving  end— thoee  who  get  tht  \ 
on  our  ntck  because  of  this  eomblnlr 
political  and  labor  bureaucraU  to 
tut  Old  Man  Compttltloa   About 
way  wt  turn  wt  find  we  can  take 
leave    it.    Things    are    nicely    frc 
Prices  have  gone  up.    Priets  art  slUI 
ing  up 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently  had  to 
low  a  few  hundred  thousand  words 
signed  to  kid  us  into  the  notion 
costs  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
prieee.    Just  hold  prices  down  and 
up  costs.   It  Is  a  neat  trick— If  you 
it.   But  it  somehow  stems  to  have 
thing  to  do  with  supply.   We  cannot 
things.    Wt  cannot  gtt  tnough. 
wt  can  get  thtm  wt  do  not  find  Old 
Compttltion  around  to  help  us  with 
price.    Mortovtr.  if  wt  dtttct  any 
of  his  pretenct  bt  sttmt  bat  a  shi 
his  former  self.    Looks  like  a  cast  of  1 
blood  prtssurt  at  least.    So  we 
prices  going  up.  supply  not  going 
costs  going  up.  and  Old  Man  Compttlf 
going  craiy  or  on  vacation. 

Wtfl.  Mr.  Sptaker.  Iht  largttt 
Ittm  of  eotit  ftDtrally  must  be 
and  salarlet.  Bmything  shakes  doi 
work  ai  the  creative  or  productive  fi 
So  we  have  manual  work,  brain 
and  tht  work  of  tools  to  be  mark! 
Is  tht  work  of  over  57.000.000 
erapJoytd  in  the  United  SUtes  to  bt  1 
at  a  flat  prlct— a  prlet  arbitrarily 
creed  by  a  few  labor  barons  who  coni 
with  a  few  political  bureaucrats  to 
out  a  ukase  that  the  price  is  so  mt 
take  it  or  leave  it? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  quttUt 
competition  does  not  stop  with  the 
of  things  we  buy  as  consumers,  or 
the  supply.  It  reaches  down  into  wt 
and  how  much  workers  earn.  It 
an  unpopular  idea  in  aome  placea 
still  is  true  that  to  earn  we  have  to 
a  Job  and  do  some  work.  We 
tllminatt  competition  even  in 
wages  and  expect  to  be  better  off. 
the  first  place,  a  combination  toj 
wagH  It  a  combination  to  fix 
When  ttalt  ia  done  in  the  name  of 
other  kind  0/  organiiation  txcept 
it  la  ooQildered  m  rtttraini  of  tradt 
therefore  unlawful  When  it  I5  doi 
the  name  of  labor  it  is  now  quit 


Competition  has  not 
He  has  not  read  t)4 
Not  evtn  tbt  m- 
Iht  arbitrary  flaiitt 
r-widt.  unioo-wide, 
ling  stU  up  txtraoi- 
ellmmatt  Jobs,  to  rt« 
le.  to  reduce  weekty 
tgs  and  to  put  tht 
>loyer  relation  on  an 

want  to  emphasise, 

^t  we  cannot  gtt  alott 

tven  to  stt  wagei. 

ion  to  operate  strvi  s 
to  dtmand  and  vlit 
Ion  can  optratt,  thoie 
idjuitment  ealltd  df- 
or  whatevtr  you 
bt  at  dttp  or  Utt  so 

)ua  prooets  of  adjust- 
nail  tverythint  down 
barttining  or  by  law. 
is  to  keep  opportv- 
I  where  Old  Man  Corn- 
work.   If  he  has  half 
tp  opportunity  optiu 
blocks.  botUtneckt, 
^ut  of  the  way. 
le  Idea  of  oollectl^-t 
»n  carried  much  tco 
to  build  up  monop- 
!by  to  eliminate  conr- 
iting  and  balancing 
life.    It  has  pushed 
re   are  now   on   tht 
\i    domestic    earttla 
»  which  played  a 
decline  and  fall  of  tht 
Otrmany.  of  France, 
lUoni. 
IwlU  not  think  that  tbt 
It  only  onea  who  would 
^t  prtstnt  swttt  stt-up 
[bthlnd  the  eight  ball, 
employers   who  Join 
lire.     Tcu  will  heir 
this  or  that  is  tco 
gota  too  far.  and  ^ 
But  remember  when 
IP.  that  what  Is  behind 
to  get  Old  Man  Com- 
rade,  that  most  human 
now  and  then.    Onct 
nice  monopoly  posl- 
Competition  well 
hate  to  give  it  up. 
Issue  preatnttd  by 
not  Just  correction  of 
in   the   name   of 
Ition  of  competl- 
life  after  IB  years  of 
IP  efforts  by  the  Net 
[tried  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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)ulAlana.    Mr.  Speak - 

extend  my  remarks  in 


tht  Rtcoio.  I  Inoludt  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appetred  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Bar  Association: 
ICXLrrABv  OovsaNMnrr:  ABMimsraATiON  or 
Ooctmss  TnuuToiT 

(ly  Iberhard  P.  Dsutaoh.  of  the  Louisiana 
bar) 

(The  picture  and  pattern  of  military  gov- 
Stnmint  In  Otrmany  and  Austria  (Amertoan 
tone)  have  changed  aomawbat.  but  Colonel 
Deulseh  deplou  lu  legal  phases.  INfore  en- 
(ertnf  mlliury  aervlre  in  Aufuat  of  ma,  he 
waa  tha  baad  of  a  law  firm  In  Naw  Orlaana. 
Ha  la  a  vataran  of  both  World  Wart,  As- 
algnad  ovarMaa  In  May  of  1941.  he  served  in 
eombal  with  tha  Porth*llftb  Division  durini 
tlM  •leilUn  Invasion,  and  also  with  the 
mghty*eeoood  Alrbone  Division  at  lbs  time 
of  tha  Normandy  landlnga,  Ne  has  bean 
awardrd  iht  Bronaa  Star  and  Purple  Maart 
medals,  and  holds  a  Pratldential  Dlstln- 
ItUabed  t7nit  Ciutlon,  Ha  haa  performed 
lenaral  admlnlatratlve  and  legal  duties  in 
olvll  affaira  and  military  lovarnmant  In  and 
foUowlni  oombat.  In  various  oountrlM  of 
■urope,  and  acted  as  principal  legal  advlNr 
to  Oen.  Mark  W.  Clark  In  tha  quadrt-partlte 
military  admintatratlon  of  Auatrla.  Ha  rt- 
calved  bU  law  dtgraa  from  tha  Unlvaralty  of 
Tulana  In  1925,  and  holds  tha  honorary  de- 
fraa  of  doctor  of  jurlsprudanca  from  the 
Unlvaralty  of  MaMlna,  Italy,  conftrrad  on 
him  In  1948.) 

Llttla  haa  as  yat  appeared  In  legal  Utara- 
tura,  though  much  la  unqueatlonably  dea« 
tlnad  to  be  written,  on  military  govammant. 
This  function  of  command  haa  In  tha  paat 
baan  maraly  Incidental  to  othar  phasaa  of 
military  conquaat.  In  World  War  II,  bow* 
avar.  racognltlon  waa  at  laat  glvan  by  tha 
War  Department  to  tha  mUttary  Importance 
of  tha  malntananca  of  order  In,  and  Imme- 
diate reconatruction  of,  oeeuplad  enemy 
territory,  Ua  tha  cloae  wake  of  tactical  units. 

Thla  racognltlon  waa  avldanoed  by  the 
craatlon.  In  tha  Buropaan  theater,  of  a  flfth 
general  auff  aectlon.  0-8,  at  each  tactical 
command  down  to  and  including  corps;  with 
a  new  epeelal  (military  govammant)  ataff 
aectlon  at  dtvlaiona.  MlUtary  government 
repreaantatlon  was  avan  aeeorded  at  tha  regi- 
mental level.  In  each  Inatanoe  thla  staff 
waa  an  Integral  part  of  tha  combat  unit  in- 
volved; for  military  necessity  is  always  the 
primary  underlying  principle  for  tha  conduct 
of  military  government. 

It  ahould  be  noted  at  tha  outaet  that  the 
following  dlacuaalon  relataa  principally  to 
military  govammant,  which  deals  with  the 
administration  of  occupied  enemy  territory 
(a,  g.,  Oermany,  Auatrla),  as  dtitlngulshad 
from  civil  affairs  which  refara  to  friendly 
or  liberated  oountrlae  (e.  g..  France,  Bel- 
glum). 

It  Is  Impoaalble,  within  the  limited  aeope 
of  luch  an  article  aa  the  preaent  one.  even  to 
outline  the  varloua  functlona  within  the 
broad  aoope  of  military  government.  They 
range  literally  from  the  cabbagea  to  klnga  of 
Alloe-ln-Wondarland  fame.  "The  object  of 
elvU  affaira  control  through  military  gov- 
ernment." aaya  the  Manual.'  "U  to  aaslst  mili- 
tary operations,  to  further  national  poUdea, 
and  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  the  occupy- 
ing forcea  under  international  law." 

Suffice  It  to  indicate  that  among  the  moet 
Imporunt  functions  of  military  government 
are  thoae  performed  by  legal  ataffs.  These 
legal  functions  form  tha  aubject  of  the 
It  dlacuaalon. 


rt7ircTioM8  or  BforraaT  oovsaNMSirr 
Military  government  doaa  not  Itaelf  ordi- 
narily carry  on  governmental  functlona.    It 
diracta  auoh  funottooa  by  an  Indigenous  gov- 


*  United  gtatee  Army  and  Navy  Manual  of 
MUltary  Oovemment  and  Civil  Affaira,  TM 
t7-S,  OPNAV  SO  B-8,  aec.  4,  p.  t. 


emment  which  It  finds  or  sets  up  in  oeeupied 
territory.  It  Is  earrled  out,  however  by  oper- 
ational teams  or  detaohments,  callad  carpet 
personnel,  as  part  of  the  (oroee  of  the  com- 
mander ot  the  uetlcal  unit  of  tha  area  In- 
volved, guided  and  supervised  In  turn  for 
that  commander,  by  his  Q-S  or  military  gov- 
ernment staff.  At  Army  levela  and  above, 
each  such  staff,  and  each  detachment  except 
tha  smallest,  eontalna  legal  ofBoers. 

It  may  Be  well  to  recall  at  this  piMnt,  that 
tlM  law  of  occupied  enemy  urrltoiy.  In  the 
worda  of  tha  Duke  of  Wellington  •  "is  neither 
more  nor  laaa  than  the  will  of  the  general 
who  commands"  tha  oooupytng  army.  This 
is  subjMt,  of  eouraa,  to  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  modern  international  agroementa,* 
as  well  as  by  the  eontrol  eaarelsed  over  the 
military  eommander  by  his  own  governineni. 

To  all  practical  Intenta  and  purponee,  how- 
ever, the  eommander  of  tha  oooupying  torees 
embodies,  within  his  official  military  person, 
the  constitution,  as  well  aa  the  leglalative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branchee  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  ooeupletl  by  his 
foroee, 

XMPOSTANCt  Of  TMS   LSOAL  niASBS 

The  Unportance  of  the  legal  phaaaa  of  mili- 
tary government  ahould  at  once  beoome  ap- 
parent from  the  brief  outline  given  above. 
The  broad  scope  of  the  work  of  mlUlary  gov- 
ernment legal  oOtoera  may,  for  present  pur- 
poaaa,  conveniently  be  divided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing categorlea:  (i)  legislation;  (8)  reea- 
tabllshment  of  a  national  ministry  of  Justice; 
(S)  reorganisation  of  Indigenous  courts;  (4) 
reorganisation  of  bar  and  notaries:  (6)  aa- 
Ubliahment,  operation,  and  supervision  of 
mlliury  government  courts;  (6)  advice  and 
opinions. 

LBOISLATION  IK  OOCOKtS  TSSarTOaT 

Laglalatlon  In  the  occupied  territory  con- 
slsts  Of  snactmenu  of  the  mllltar}'  govern- 
ment, and  such  legislation  of  the  Indigenous 
government  as  la  not  auspendad  by  the  occu- 
pational commander,  or  as  ha  requires  or 
permits  to  be  enacted  by  that  government 
and  Ita  subdivisions  or  agsnelea. 

Military  government  enactments  vary  In 
form,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjecta. 
They  Include  proclamations  Issued  In  the 
name  of,  and  signed  by,  ths  theaUr  com- 
mander, announcing  the  fact  of  occupation, 
the  eatabllahment  of  military  government 
and  Instructing  tha  civilian  population  as  to 
their  status  and  conduct  In  general 

Next,  there  are  ordlnancea  or  laws,  luually 
issued  simply  by  oider  of  military  govern- 
ment, on  many  fundamental  subje<!ta,  such 
aa  crimes  and  offenses,  suspension  of  certain 
local  legislation,  currency  and  fonilgn  ex- 
change, frontier  control,  cenaoralilp  and 
communications,  and  ao  on. 

Finally,  there  are  noticaa  or  directions, 
covering  limited  areas  or  addressed  to 
specific  daaaes  of  persons,  establlahlng  cur- 
few, regulating  circulation  of  peraoru  or  ve- 
hicles, requiring  the  surrsnder  of  weapons, 
etc. 

Esch  such  enactment,  by  its  very  nature  as 
a  legalistic  document.  Is  drafted,  revised,  or 
at  least  required  to  be  approved,  by  legal 
officers.  And  so,  too,  legal  offlcera  miut 
render  aaslstance  in  the  stupenslon  of  such 
Indigenous  laws  of  the  occupied  country  as 
may  affect  the  security  of  the  o<cupylng 
forces,  or  are  contrary  to  their  avowed  war 
alms.  In  the  latter  category,  by  way  of 
example.  In  Oermany,  were  thoae  lAwa  pro- 
viding wide  executive  and  judicial  latitude 
to  protect  the  ao-called  aound  inatlncts  of 
the  people. 


*  Hansard's  Debatee,  Sd.  Ser.,  cxv.  ((81. 

*See,  for  example.  Hague  Convention  No. 
XV  and  Annex  (Hague  Regulations)  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1907,  respecting  the  laws  nnd  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land,  88  Stat,  at  L.  'J277  and 
8998. 


tMMLanQw  aoame  ans 

DurUig  eossbat  the  dratUng  e(  military 
government  legUlatlon  and  the  euperviatou 
of  the  enaotment  and  auapenaion  of  indige- 
nous iHUlatlon  were  performed  by  tha  legal 
ofltocrs  of  each  commander  tor  hla  own  aone 
of  opera tlona.  In  the  eaae  of  Allied  oam- 
mandars  the  work  wu  frequently  done  Jointly 
by  legal  offlcera  of  both  BrlUsh  and  united 
ttatea  forces. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hoatUlttee  and 
the  eatabllahment  of  quadripartite  mlliury 
government .  new  sysunu  were  devtaed.  The 
Allied  Councils  of  both  Oermany  and  Auatrla 
consist  uf  the  commandeis  m  tbiaf  of  the 
four  occupying  powers.  Basil  touncll  has  a 
legal  directorate  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  four  legal  divisions. 

The  legal  functlona  of  the  military  govern- 
ment of  each  country  as  a  whole  are  aeeord- 
Ingly  performed  by  a  ouadriparuu  legal  di- 
rectorau  eompoeed  ci  United  Buiee.  rrenth. 
■oviet.  and  British  odtelals.  In  Oermaay  no 
central  government  hae  been  eaUbltohed. 
Aoeordlngly  national  legialaUon  in  that  coun- 
try, ether  than  the  Indigenoua  leglalatlon  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  occupation,  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  In  foroe,  oonauie  of  enact- 
menu  prepared  by  the  quadripartite  legal 
durectorau  and  taaued  by  the  Allied  Control 
CounoU.  Indigenoua  local  laglalatlon  la  is- 
sued or  suspended  under  the  unilateral  au- 
pervlalon  of  the  legal  officers  of  the  aone 
command . 

MtLITABT  LSOtSLATION  tN  AtraTBU 

In  Austria  a  national  government  was  set 
up  at  once  with  the  approval  of  the  occupa- 
tional authoritlaa.  followed  a  few  montha 
laUr  by  national  eleotloiu,  and  the  eauUisb- 
ment  of  a  central  govammant,  duly  reeog- 
nlaed  by  the  governmenu  of  the  occupying 
powers,  but  subject  to  continuing  supervision 
and  control  by  the  Allied  Council. 

Accordingly,  no  military  government  legis- 
lation as  such  haa  been  laaued  for  applica- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  Auatrla.  In- 
ateai4,  tha  national  legislative  proceaa  haa 
be?n  carried  on,  at  Arat  by  cabinet  decree, 
and  thereafter  by  parliamentary  enactment. 
But  this  leglalatlon  has  been  permitted  to 
be  promulgaUd  and  put  mto  effect  only 
after  affirmative  approval  by  the  Allied 
Council. 

All  Austrian  leglalatlon  has  therefore  been 
submltud,  following  enaotment.  to  the 
quadrlpartiu  legal  dlrectoraU.  Thla  dl- 
rsctorate  haa  recommended  to  the  Allied 
Council  approval,  amendment,  or  dlaapproval. 
of  Austrian  national  leglalatlon:  and  dU-eo- 
tlona  of  the  Council  to  the  Austrian  Oovem- 
ment have  been  laaued  aeoordingly.* 

Mtsrisnv  or  joarici  onoxx  occofation 
ReeaUbllshment  of  a  Nsitional  Ministry  of 
Justice  Is  obviously  a  vast  task.  In  Oer- 
many, aa  stated  above,  no  national  govern- 
ment exiau  aa  yet,  and  there  la  accordingly 
no  Buch  mlnlatry.  In  Austria  It  was  estab- 
lished at  an  early  dau,  and  It  functlona 
under  the  supervision  of  the  quadrlpartiu 
legal  directorate,  with  unllaural  supervision 
of  Its  functions  within  each  aone  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  task  haa  consisted  primarily  of  purg- 
ing the  ministry  of  lu  Nasi  personnel,  and 
substituting  offidala  whoae  political  records, 
and  whoae  atandlng  and  ability,  permit  their 
forming  paru  of  the  Important  executive 


*The  action  of  the  Council  and  legal  di- 
rectorate were  at  flrst  required  to  be  unani- 
mous, and  ultimate  dlaagreementa  were  rare. 
More  recently,  a  new  control  agreement  pro- 
vided In  effect  that,  In  the  abaence  of  unanl- 
motts  approval,  legislation  (other  than  con- 
stitutional provialona)  waa  to  become  effec- 
tive, on  a  presumption  of  approval,  81  daya 
after  submission  to  the  Council,  fftransely 
enough,  dlaagreementa  have  alnoe  beoome 
more  frequent. 
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maehlnkry  to  ecmtral  and  fulde  a  national 
itrattoa  ot  )wtlM  without   dangar. 
■cure*  at  least,  of  a  recurrence  of 
upheaval.     At    the   end    of   th* 
of  oecupatloo.  the  ministry  hatf 
approxlmataly  ooa-thlrd  of  Ita  nor- 
Btandarda  exlt^lng 
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relatlois. 

The  courts  of  the  oacjpplad  ooontry  are 
prohlb  ted  from  eaualalag  }nrladletlon  over 
IfiTolTlng  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  countrlea  ot  the  oceupy- 
arlslng  under  any  law  sua- 
bpy  BBllltary  goaaamat.  moBoy  de- 
•galnst  the  indigenooa  goeanuaent  or 
ly  w^Kmt  tkafoof.  and  other  aalaBorlna  of 
Ittlgat  OB  apaellically  enumerated  In  mili- 
tary g  tTemment  legislation  on  that  subject. 
rmfCTHMra  or  thx  morcaifoos  consra 

foregoing  outline  of  the  status  of 
oua  courts  In  occupied  enemy  terrl- 
not  Bufflce  to  show  the  extenMee 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
govanunent  legal  cfflcera  In  that  re- 
glance  only  briefly  at  the 
aaaralaed  by  such  offlcers 
oourta.  Aaaong  thoae  powers  are 
tha  fofowlBg:  <  1)  To  dlsmlas  or  suspend  any 
proaeeutor.  or  oourt  aOdal:  (S)  to 
the  hearing  of  any  caaa.  even  In  doaed 
,  and  to  have  onreatrleted  aeeeaa  to 
all  111^  and  records:  (S)  to  review  all  de- 
af all  trial  and  appellate  courts,  and 
to  nu  Ilfy.  suspend,  reverse,  or  modify  to 
any  e:  tant  any  finding  of  any  such  court; 
(4)  to  tranafer  any  case  or  class  of  cases  to 
tha  jjirladlctlon  of  military  government 
•nd  (6)  to  supervise  and  control  the 
,tlon    and    btidgeta    of    all    aueh 


Sup'rvlaloD 


and  control  of  the  Indlgenoua 

ortglnaUy  parformed  unilaterally, 

la  aaoh  aooe.    Ckmtroi  tea 

been  relinquished  to  the  National 

of  Justice,  with  supervision  oUk- 

aonally.  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

sbdltlon.  complete  control  over  tha  bar 

nptarlea '  is  vested  in  the  military  gov- 

locally  through  tta 

la  pannlttad  to 

or  notary  (nor  aa  Judge  or 

without  the  consent  of  tha  military 

t,  and  until  having  taken  an  oath 

foUowlng  form  (United  Stataa  aana) : 

that  I  wUl  at  all  timaa  apply  and 

tiM  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and 

equity   to  all   pcraons  of 

craad.  race,  or  polttleal  opinion  they 

that  I  will  obey  the  law  In  spirit  as 

in  letter,  and  that  I  will  constantly 

to  aataMiah  equal  Jxiatlca  under  the 

an 
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tte 


laa  In  continental  Kurope.  aa 
coUai^piaa  of  the  author  will 
occupy  a  quasi  jadlfial  poalthia  of 

life  of  their  coaamunlUaa. 
is  the  oath  praaerlbad  for  use  In  Aua- 
That   being  used   in  a«rmany.   whlla 
M^tlcal.  is  of  subatantlaUy  similar  toaor. 


The  military  goyammant  la  anni 
■peclflcally.  "to  disbar  from  practice 
lawyer  or  notary."  And  becauae  tboaa 
under  tha  Had  regime,  formed 
itrolled  organlaatlons.  tha  latter 
diaaolved,  and  new  local  regional  and 
tional  voluntary  aaaodatlaaa  have 
formed  under  the  superrtalon  of  legal 
of  the  military  government. 

auuTsav  ooosTa  o»  occorruio  poacaa^ 
The  law-enforcement  machinery  of 
cupying  forcea,  beyond  direct  mlliury 
tlona.  consists  of  a  system  of  military 
enunent  oourta.     Thaee  are  eatatollahad 
daeveo  la  the  form  of   law  or  or 
TlMlr  prooeedlngs  are  governed  by 
gated  rules  of  procedure,  and  these  are 
plenented  by  a  guide  to  procedure 
to  aaalst  oAccrs  conducting  stich  trlt 
These  courta  have  Jurtattctiaa  over 
tiona  of  the  lawa  and  uaagaa  of  mir.  of 
tacy  government  oaaotaaenta  and  of  lai 
the  oceupied  cooatry  Itaelf .    As  to 
they  have  Jtoladictlon  as  to  all  except 
hers  of  the  allied  forces,  prisoners  of  war 
diplomatic  agents. 

The  occupational  commar.der  may 
for  such  types  of  courta.  and  give 
Jurisdiction,  as  he  deems  advisable.     la 
United  Statea,  French,  and  BrltUh  anni 
the  Baropeaa  theater,  there  are  th: 
of  these  courts,  sumnnary.  Intermediate, 
general.     Bununary  eotnts  are  comi 
one  oOeer  and  may  Impose  Ones  up  to  gl 
or  liuprlaoument  up  to  1  year.    Inter 
ate  courts  are  Lumpoaed  of  one  or 
fleers,  and  may  fine  «p  to  flO.OOO  or  I 
up  to  10  years.    Oeneral  courts  are 
of  three  or  more  ofBcera.  and  may 
any  punishment  Including  death.' 

AoomoNAL   Fuwcinjwa  or  KturaaT 
Sfxnr  oouaxa 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  poi 
military  government  cotnts  may  enter] 
ders  prohibiting  an  accueed   from  enl 
or  leaving  a  designated  area,  cr  ordering  I 
to  snter  or  leave  it;  for  the  forfeiture, 
tutlon.  or  disposal  of  property,  premla 
bxnineaaes;  hnpoimdlng  money  or  other  i 
Jects:  req\ilrlng  and  forfeiting  bail: 
Ing  for  contempt:  and  they  have  all 
other  powers  as  may  be  neceeaary  and  af 
prlate  for  the  due  admtnlatretlon  of  J\ 

Summary  courts  act  as  committing 
trates     They  may  themselves  try  c« 
refer  them  for  trial  to  such  higher 
under  the  circumstances  disclosed, 
have  adequate  punishing  power  In  the 
of  a  finding  of  guilty.    Or,  the  a[ 
authority   may  refer  a  case  directly 
Intermediate  or  general  court  for 

Courts  may  be  appointed  by 
of  certain  units,  with  the  appointing 
largely  decentralized  in  nonoperatlonal 
Courts  are  oompoaed  of  Allied  officers,*  j 
proaecuUsa  and  defense  counsel  may 
aoy  rank,  or  even  dvlllana.    There  la  no( 
of  appeal,  but  dedalons  are  subject  to 
and  the  reviewing  authority  may  set 
a  finding  of  guilty:  alBrm.  sxispend. 
commute,  or  modify  any  aentence: 
new  trial;  and  "make  such  other 
may  be  appropriate."  except  that  the 
ing  authority  may  not  set  aside  a  flndl 
not  guilty. 

Al  flrat.  In  SlcUy   and  Italy,   it  ws 
tempfad  to  follow  largely  Anglo-Saxon 
cedure.  In  order  to  Implant  the  germ  of 
wholeaome  system  on  the  Conllaent. 
was  found,  hoaravar.  to  be  insufflclently 
tlve  for   use   against   enemy  subjecta. 


*  Death  sentences  most  be  eonflrmed 
Aoder  of  the  occupying  forces 

such  ofltear  aa  he  may  designate. 

*  DemohlHaatloB  foUowlng  wsaatinn  of  J 
tUlUea  has  graduaUy  naneasltstad  the 
dvniana  as  members  of  military  gov« 
courta. 


seeming  technlcalltlea. 
3na  In  favor  cf  the  ao- 
ive  proceea  waa  found 

IS  peramount  demands 
and  a  summary  con- 
low  been  adopted  in  the 

lied  the  record  of  the 
It  oo  for  trial.    It 
ig  to  the  accueed  a  rt- 

preaented  against  him. 
him  with  regard  there- 

tth  proof  ot  only  such 
)vert«d. 
of  evidence  In  military 
Is    that    of    r^evaney. 

example,  la  ezpreaaly 
be  given  only  such 
loes  Justify.  Bvldenoe 
Imlssible  only  after  the 
own  character  In  iasue. 

wife,  nor  parent,  nor 
Klled  to  testify  sgalnst 
IvUeges  of  attorney  and 
id  confessor,  are  reoog- 

It  oourta  may  adopt  a 
the  trial  of  Juvenile 
the  accepted  practlcoa  of 
j"  and  thoae  of  England 

Ided   In   the   Rules   ot 

lall  not  be  invalidated* 

the   sentence   dlsap« 

or  omission,  technlal 

Ing  in  such  proceedings, 

\  of  the  renewing  author- 

|tlon  of  the  entire  record, 

le  error  or  omlaalon  haa 

to  the  aeeaaad." 

are  re- 
st,   atafflng. 
rlslon  cf  mUltary-gOTo 
prepare  caaea.  proae 
ibers  of  such  courta.  act 
the  most  serious 
cndatlon  for  the 
luthorltles. 

rAXT  oovzamcxiVT 

leers  are  chaigeahle  with 

I  laat  analysis,  for  all  legal 

3vemment.    Legal  quea* 

[directly  or  Indirectly.  In 

^tall  of  military-govern'* 

le  questions  vary   from 

llties  as  to  whether  an 

turn  the  salute  of  a  prls- 

vast  problems  as  the 

iUonai  law.  of  the  Mae* 

lovember  1,  IMS.  provld- 

Austria  from  Germany 

a  free  and  Independent 


iteresting  of  such  qt 
|tle  to  captured  or  aban<- 

rty.    The  point  has  fre- 
le  French,  for  example, 

such  ixoperty  of  French 

lered  to  revert  to  French 
of  the  means  by  which 

red  it.  or  the  nationality 

question,  one  in  vol  v- 

•Ions  In  any  number 

recently  arlaea  In  the 

I  "A  Study  of  the  Legality 
!  of  Austria  by  Oermany 
Law  and  Auatrlan  Con- 
the  Policy  of  the  United 
tlon."  by  Herbert  Wright, 
^tional  law,  the  Cathotlo 
lea.     The  study  was  re- 
No.   471,   78   OOBig.,   M 
lar  study  by  Prof.  Haaa 
ipartmeat    of    political 
iraialty  of  CailXomla.  at 
diametrically     opposlto 
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Soviet  aone  of  Austria.  Under  the  Fotadam 
declaration.  Russia  was  permitted  to  apply  to 
Its  reparations  claims,  German  property 
fotmd  in  eastern  Austria.  It  haa  treated  as 
German,  property  which  the  Germans  had 
conflacated,  frequently  from  Allied  Intereats, 
foUowlng  annexation  of  Aiistrla  to  Germany. 

COHrUCATXD  QtnESnONS   AS  TO  nOPXXTT 

FoUowlng  capture  by  United  SUtes  forcea 
of  an  extensive  cache  of  fine  wlnee  In  the 
German  araenal  at  Cherbourg,  a  contention 
was  made  in  behalf  of  another  nation,  that 
all  such  captures  become  property  of  the 
Allies,  to  be  divided  among  them  as  deter- 
mined on  dlplonoatlc  or  other  high  levela. 
The  point  arose  again,  with  various  claims 
by  various  govemmenta,  on  aU  conceivable 
grounds,  being  asserted  to  aU  or  parts  of 
a  vast  hoard  of  gold  captured  by  United 
States  troops  In  a  German  salt  mine. 

The  disentanglement  of  Austrian  from 
German  economic  Interests,  attendant  on  the 
reestabllsbment  of  Austria  ae  an  Independent 
nation,  raises  legal  questions  of  corporate  re- 
organization and  finance,  as  nice  as  any  ever 
diccussed  in  the  lawbooks. 

The  solution  of  problems  of  restitution  of 
property  and  property  rights,  wrongfully 
taken  or  transferred  during  the  Nazi  regime, 
frequently  under  color  of  law,  will  unques- 
tionably ultimately  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  principlea  of  equity  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Similar  examples  of  literally  fascinating 
legal  questions  arising  in  the  covirse  of  mili- 
tary government,  both  before  and  after  com- 
bat, might  be  multiplied  Indefinitely.  Many 
of  them,  of  course,  cannot  be  settled  with  the 
writing  of  mere  legal  opinions. 

Some  require  diplomatic  negotiations,  and 
even  international  conventions.  Legal  per- 
sonnel miist  play  the  leading  roles  In  such 
presentations.  On  the  character  of  their  per- 
formance, the  success  of  military  govern- 
ment operations  and,  to  a  great  measure,  ot 
the  future  ability  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  live  among  each  other  in  peace,  may  large- 
ly depend. 
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or 

HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR. 

or  vncnfiA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recom),  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  ceremonies  ob- 
serving Army  Day  in  the  city  of  Roa- 
noke, Va..  on  April  7,  1947: 

It  Is  consonant  with  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  It  Is  consistent  with  our  cherished 
traditions,  it  Is  in  furtherance  of  construc- 
tive service  to  our  sacred  and  inescapable 
responsibilities  to  our  own  enlightened  self 
interest,  as  well  as  our  moral  and  spiritual 
obligation  to  build  and  secure  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  that  we,  on  this  occasion, 
celebrate  Army  Day. 

It  is  with  pride  in  their  fortitude,  tribute 
to  their  valor,  praise  for  their  genius,  grati- 
tude for  their  accompllahments,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  sacrificial  service  on  the  field 
of  battle  that.  In  humUlty  and  reverence, 
we  thank  divine  providence  for.  as  we 
salut:.  the  armies  of  America,  the  valiant 
soldiers  of  democracy,  the  preservers  of  the 
Republic,  the  guardians  of  the  present,  and 
the  defenders  of  the  future. 


May  a  grateful  people  ever  proclaim,  with 
the  fervor  of  undiluted  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity of  abiding  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  fotmding  fathers,  that  the  soldiers  of 
democracy  will  ever  deserve  to  be  "First 
In  war;  first  In  peace  and  first  In  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen." 

Like  his  gaUant  brother  in  arms  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  American  soldier 
is  the  symbol  of  our  tradlt'ons,  the  shield 
of  our  hope  for  survival  in  a  grasping  and 
contracted  world  whose  existence  is  rendered 
indescribably  precarious  by  the  unfathomed 
potentialities  of  atomic  mass  destruction. 

Our  Army  has  written  many  glorious  chap- 
ters in  the  Nation's  history.  Travail  and 
siiffering,  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  have  beset 
the  hard  road  of  its  accomplishments.  It 
has  triumphed  over  the  forces  of  nature  and 
it  has  triumphed  over  the  forces  of  evil.  It 
sprang  from  the  loins  of  a  free  people,  en- 
nobled and  Inspired  by  the  cauae  of  liberty 
and  Justice  which  it  served.  It  found  no 
worthy  foe  In  the  regimented  robots  of  the 
beastlal  dictators  and  their  enslaving  tyranny 
which  it  so  signally  crushed. 

Its  story  of  magnificence  and  achievement 
has  been  written  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  indelibly  inscribed  Its  heroic  record 
not  only  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
people,  but  of  peoples  of  other  lands  who 
cherish  liberty  and  Jtistice,  snd  whose  faith 
In  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  had  all  but  been 
shattered  on  the  racks  and  pillories  of  mental 
and  physical  anguish  bom  of  the  hideous 
ideologies  which  have  sought,  and  continue 
to  seek,  the  destruction  of  the  citadel  of 
democracy. 

Let  us  never  forget  those  who  fell  or  fall 
to  hold  high  and  sacred  the  immeasurable 
price  of  their  sacrifice. 

No  eulogy,  no  epitaph,  no  monument,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  imposing,  can  do  more 
than  remind  us  of  their  valor  and  devotion. 

In  service  to  our  cotmtry  In  the  discharge 
of  her  obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  let 
us  resolve  that  the  hallowed  dead  shaU  not 
have  died  in  vain.  May  we  never  forget  the 
bitter  tears  the  broken  homes,  the  mangled 
bodies,  the  aching  hearts,  and  the  shattered 
hopes. 

We  are  not,  thank  God,  a  Nation  of  war- 
riors. Impartial  history  records  that  we  have 
never  engaged  in  a  war  of  aggression.  We 
have  never  sought  nor  do  we  now  seek  any- 
thing of  any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world 
which  we  do  not  freely  accord  to  every  other 
nation  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Ours  has  never  been  a  spirit  of  Interna- 
tional selfishness  or  national  aggrandize- 
ment. We  seek  no  new  territory,  nor  do  we 
seek  to  inject  our  philosophy  of  government 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  against  the 
free  and  untranuneled  will  of  any  people. 
Oiu^  has  never  been  nor  is  it  now  a  policy 
of  imperialism.  We  have  never  sought  to 
sabotage  the  economy  and  internal  security 
of  a  friendly  nation  by  fomenting  strife,  dis- 
sension and  disruption  among  its  nationals, 
nor  have  we  ever,  in  violation  of  the  com- 
mon amenities  of  international  honor  and 
decency,  maintained  an  elaborate  espionage 
system  within  the  borders  of  an  ally  and  en- 
deavored to  breed  an  army  of  desperate  trait- 
ors among  her  citiaenry.  We  have  never 
sought,  through  the  cowardly  and  treach- 
erous process  of  insidious  infiltration,  to  pol- 
lute and  contaminate  the  Ideological  con- 
cepts of  any  people,  thereby  to  sap  the  vital- 
ity, undermine  and  overthrow  the  structure 
of  any  government.  To  the  shame  and  de- 
grading guilt  of  Soviet  Russia,  we  are  con- 
stantly, through  Kremlin  collusion,  being 
subjected  to  all  of  this  and  more.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  American  people  is  Ion?  suffer- 
ing but  that  virtue  has  its  limitations.  We 
crave  peace  but  we  crave  It  with  honor. 

No  nation  which  wUl,  with  candor,  hon- 
esty, and  Intelligence,  analyze  the  recorded 


history  of  American  aodal  evolution  and 
policy,  or  the  demonstrated  motlvea  and 
purpoeas  enunciated  by  America  today,  oan 
find  any  basu  to  Justify,  either  to  lu  own 
people  or  to  the  world,  any  semblance  of  rea- 
eon  or  fact,  express  or  implied,  upon  which 
to  predicate  false  and  pernicious  propaganda 
ascribing  any  ulterior  motive  In  policy  or 
purpose. 

The  world  knows — even  Red  Russia 
knows — that  it  Is  the  Intense  and  relent* 
less  desire  at  our  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment to  bask  In  the  sunlight  of  a  sane  and 
durable  peace,  whose  beneficent  rays  of  hope, 
and  freedom  from  fear  of  totalitarian  ag- 
gression, wlU  illumine  the  darkest  corners 
of  the  earth  and  embrace  the  entire  world. 

The  world  knows-^ven  Red  Russia 
knows — that  In  view  of  the  ominous  clouds 
of  threatening  disaster  which  loom  on  the 
international  horizon,  the  locked  secrets  of 
atomic  energy,  and  with  them  the  very  life 
of  civilization  Itself,  are  safe  only  in  the 
keeping  of  the  strong  hands  and  moral  con- 
science of  America. 

"I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,"  I  wlU  never  agree  to  stirren- 
der  to  any  nation,  or  combination  of  nations, 
the  secret  of  atomic  energy,  until  a  practical, 
sound,  safe,  and  enforceable  system  of  con- 
trol has  been  established  and  adopted. 

I  mean  a  sjrstem  of  control  buttressed  by 
rigid  sanctions  for  Its  threatened  violation 
and  sanctions  which  cannot  be  thwarted  or 
defeated  by  the  veto  power  of  any  nation. 

Let  us  keep  America  strong  so  that  she 
may  speak  forthrlghtly  and  with  unwaver- 
ing decision  in  the  councils  of  the  wor:d. 
May  hers  not  be  the  voice  of  appeasement 
symbolizing  the  umbrella  of  Munich  but 
the  clear  and  positive  voice  of  democracy 
backed  by  the  wUl,  the  determination,  and 
the  iinqueationed  power  of  her  righteous 
might,  to  the  end  that  the  blighting  scourge, 
the  unspeakable  horror,  and  the  devastating 
carnage  of  global  conflict  shall  never  again 
drench  the  world  with  Innocent  blood. 

Together,  a  united  people,  we  shaU  faoe 
the  future  with  faith  atul  courage.  Our 
energy  and  otir  talents  we  must  dedicate 
to  strengthening  and  perfecting  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy. 

Let  us  see  to  it  thst  the  virtue,  the  power, 
the  force,  the  efficacy,  the  moral,  and  spiritual 
attributes,  and  the  very  content  of  democ- 
racy Itself  gains  and  holds  mastery  over  the 
minds  of  men.  We  must  make  It  work  and 
demonstrate  that  Its  essence  Is  over«he*m- 
ingly  superior  to  communism  or  any  other 
antito^tical    force   or   ideology. 

I  loathe  communism  with  a  vehemenoe 
circumscribed  only  by  anathema,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  leg- 
islative fiat  any  more  than  democracy  or 
religion  can  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 

Any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  men 
Is  as  dangeroiu  as  it  Is  despicable. 

We  must  avoid  the  hysterical  and  tempt- 
ing urge  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party  and 
thereby  drive  it  under  cover.  Such  a  course 
would  bolster  it  with  a  complex  of  martyr- 
dom and  tend  to  furnish  fuel  for  its  Insidious 
and  abominable  flamea.  We  must  keep  It  In 
the  open  so  that  we  can  know  who,  where, 
and  what,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  and  Ita 
disciples  the  mercUess  light  of  uncompro- 
mising publicity. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  neither  communlam, 
democracy,  nor  any  other  ideology,  religion, 
or  philosophy  Is  by  force  fostered  upon  sny 
nation  anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  untrammeled  and  unfettered  inherent 
right  of  self-determination,  under  conditions 
of  tmcoerced  freedom  of  choice,  must  obtain 
everywhere  in  the  world.  For  such  Is  the 
creed  and  such  Is  the  essence  of  democracy — 
the  last  best  hope  for  the  futtire  peace  of 
the  world. 
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IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


m,  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 


or  tLLmotm 


THE  HOnSI  OP  mPRKSBNTAl  1 V ES 
Tuesday .  AprU  li.  1947 


I 


iri.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMvj  (e  «itMui  my  remark*  In  the  Rbc- 
wisli  to  inciude  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  yesterday. 
Aiirll  14.  on  Preydant  Truman's  Oreco- 
.f^-;!^  TUrMah  loan  pfO^Mal.   I  have  spoken  on 
'V  thislpropoeal  before  the  House  and  I 
lisifll  supplied  constructive  reading  ma- 

on  thia  subject.     Nothing  that  I 

have  heard  or  read  so  far  has  changed 
xxsitlon.     We   can   best  serve   the 
rli  1  by  conserving  our  strength  in  or- 
der   Ai  use  direct  methods  rather  than 
back  ng  into  a  sitiution  which  Great 
■rlt]  In  admits  to  be  imtenable. 
T!ie  editorial  fnilows: 


tiMy  had 

tt.  aven  tbough  Untj 

of   them   Mid 

tklB  ttiM.  but  inaUtad 

•  pncadBDt  for 

the  rehJCtsnt  Senmtora  aay.  "Tbua 
far,  bvt  no  farther."  they  are  «lth«r  fooling 
or  trying  %d  fod  their  conatltu- 
ir  tba  Tnunan-VaatfanbTg  poUcy 
«t  all.  It  makaa  aHaaa  only  aa  a 
daeliratkin  that  we  are  wUItef  to  spend  \in- 
Uml  fld  American  bUUona  and  risk  war  to 
■top  Ruaalan  aggrwHloo  anywhere  In  the 
worll 
Il4at  time  It  will  be  harder,  net  easier,  to 

Natlbn't  prestige  will  ba  dvlroyid  %f  refus- 
ing to  grant  Mr.  Tnnnan*B  request  now.  It 
wtu  be  destroyed  even  more  surely  by  turn- 
ing him  down  the  next  time  be  wants  to 
give  a  half  billion  dollars  away  or  send  • 
mUlfsry  mtsskm  to  bototer  a 

Or  at  least,  so  Benator  Vi 

elttnt  the  present  instance  as 
pre<^ent. 

Truman  Is  ttluflng.  and  hlulBng  on  a 
lor  Greece  and  Tvirkey  ean  nmmt 
strong  and  self-reliant  ss  against  a 
Russian  threat.  If  hs  wanu  to  bluff,  why 
dosi  nt  be  use  his  acs.  ths  atomic  bomb?  An 
uitt  natum  to  Btalln  to  get  out  of  the 
cotr  itrles  he  has  taken  by  force  or  trickery, 
and  to  Uquidate  the  minority  goremments 
Btailan  bayonata  have  eetablishad. 
mig  rt  not  work,  bfut  tt  obviously  would  have 
a  bijusi  chance  of  wurkAug  than  the  preeent 
The  uvei  puwevlng  Objection  to  tbls 
la  ana  that  Mr.  Truman  and  BMUilar 
I  are  datoarrad  frans  oAvtBg.  That 
It  tt  dM  not  watt,  wa  wovld  haive  a 
Tbalr  ptogram  alao  givaa 
■a  to  Make  war  waaaavar  ae 
at  i  time  that  aults  him.  not  ns. 
1  a  do  not  believe  that  a  war  wtth 


& 


I 


It  la  true  ttet  our  poUtleal 
ef  Individual  liaedoi  and  the  Goca- 
tuiilst  political  Idsal  of  siavwty  to  the  state 
But 
only    becat 
repugnant,  but 
thai  It  won  t  work. 

the  Communist  Idea  wont  work,  we  have 
ana  tbing  to  tms  tnm  tt.    Tbat  Is  tba 
aatliity  oC  Its  adtaareata  tn  UUa  eoumtry.  who 
trying  to  keep  our  system  of  free  enter- 


tbay  ted  its 

on  the  ground 


prise  from  working  by  Internal  sabot 
his  new  crusade  against  conununl 
Tmman  Is  strangely  tender  toward  thaj 

blB  own  govaramaatal  famUy.    His 
vertlsed  purge  of  them  actually  was 
order  against  rttsr losing  oOclal  Ooi 
papers.    This  might  keep  aome  feUoi 
alar  frcna  betraying  a  military  secret  toj 
ila.     It  would  tM  squally  useful. 
ia  ptaveating  an  boaast  Oovcri 
piflgaa  from  wpoahig  ana  at 
negan's  Missouri  burglars. 

If  /y>iT>mimi«m  wont  arotk  In  Rv 
all  the  evldeiMre  Is  tbat  It  hssn'tr— It 
work  In  Europe.  Stalin  may  seise 
tlnent.  but  his  methods.  If  we  are  rl 
our  Judgment,  won't  enable  blm  to 
Burope  a  military  threat  to  America. 
aren't  right  and  communism  will  work 
our  system  won't,  we  can't  change 
war.  We  might  as  well  go  down 
York  Harbor  and  walasaM  t 

It  may  be  sutsitsd  tbat  tbla 
letting  Staim  do  his  worst.  In  the  bell 
he  cant  harm  ua.  wlU  be  rough  on  the 
em  Kurnpesns  whom  he  would  surely 
subjugate.     If  so.  It  Is  up  to  them 
together  and  tfaiand  tbsmsatves. 
tbay  are  weak.    GoUecUvely 
than  Russia. 

There  Is  only  one  certain  thing 
Bueslan  problem.     That  Is  that  If 
suade  the  governments  of  western 
that  we  are  at  their  service  co  call. 
do   nothing   to   help    themselves, 
weaken  us  by  looeasant  demands 
loans.     If   by  refusing   the   Greek 
tall  tbem  now  that  they  are  on 
they  may  do  sntatlilBg  to  save  the 
The  formation  d  a  Surayaaa  federat 
mutual  protection  agalnat  Oommi 
gresslon  would  be  wbolesooM.  but 
arrangement  Is  to  be  eapactad  ae 
the    nations    are    satisfied    that 
wealth  and  fighting  power  are  to  ba 
the  askmg. 


''Brim 'Mac' Back' 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  1 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANl 

or  rsiffii8Ti.VAJfU 
HI  THS  HO08B  or  RaPRBBKMTAI 
Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Sj 

Introducing  House  Concurrent 
tlon  38  on  March  2S.  request 
President  In  the  name  of  the 
people  to  Invite  General  of  tha 
Douglas  A.  MacArthur.  United 
commander  in  chief.  Par  last,  to  i 
to  the  United  States  for  a 
least  V)  days,  the  chorus  of  voices 
ing  "Bring  liac'  back"  has 
mountainous  proportloos. 

Newspapers,   through   their 
columns,  have  widely  acclaimed 
which  includes  the  Invitation  to 
MacArthur  to  address  a  Joint 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tives  and  to  make  Nation-arlde 
dreiMa  embodying  his  views  on 
vital  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
people  because  ot  their  effect 
naUonal  aecurlty  of  the  United 

I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Starr,  commander  In  chief.  Ve 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUt 


tUves  of  House  Concur- 
to  have  Commander 
for  the  information  of 
letter  of  April  3  reads 

Foazicit  Wabs 
I  THS  Vwmm  Ststw. 
,  D.  C,  ilpr«  2.  t94T. 
V*»  ZAtnrr. 
esa.  Wmahinifton.  D.  O. 
V*M    ZAtnn:    I    have 
t  and  satlsf action  the  raao- 
itrodueed  Into  the  Oon- 
ral  of  th^  Army  Douglaa 
United  BUtea  for  a  pe- 

Blgn  Wsrs  of  the  United 
teemed  with  a  number 
tlch  confront  the  Amert- 
convlnced  thst  It  would 
General  MscArthur  were 
and  the  American 
views  on  national  se- 
tn  ths  Orient,  the  unl- 
imlversal  military 
ing  of  the  atomic  energy, 
related  to  our  national 

11  that  Lt   Gen.  Arthur 
of    Douglas    MacArthur, 
inden  of  the  Veterans  of 
ir  organtsatton  which  has 
ragth  of  between  two  and 
It  vetcmns.  mrst  of  whom 
lid  welcome  the  opportu- 
to  this  great  Anierleaa 
resolution  arlll  bring 
luable  visit, 
yours. 
Loom  B.  8T*Ba. 
in  Chief.  Vetfran$  of 
tan  of  the  United  8tmte». 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

(ERT  A.  GRANT 

INVIANA 

OF  axPRXEOorrA'nvcs 
f.  AvrU  li.  1947 

^f  Indiana.   Mr.  Speaker. 

lucing  a  revised  copy 
:h  I  have  previously  in- 
toward  the  enactment 
for  the  government  of 
luam. 

ttlon.  I  submit  herewith 
Resolution  1.  adopted 
by  the  Eighth  Guam 
sf  ul  reading  of  this  res- 
remind  all  of  us  of  our 
people  of  Guam.    Pur- 
It  will,  I  hope,  prompt  us 
tentlon  to  the  pending 
luam. 

resolution  follows: 
1 1.  Eighth  Otiam  Congrcas 

Ited  States  of  America  ac- 

of  Guam  as  a  result  of  the 

War  under  the  terms  of 

at  Paris  on  December  10, 

[IX.  paragraph  3.  of  the  aald 

U  the   Ckingress   of   the 

erica  shall  determine  the 

lltlcal  status  of  the  native 

|e  territories  thereby  c^ed 
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by  Spain  to  ths  United  States  of  America: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
created  a  tradition  for  Its  respect  and  ad- 
herence to  tht  sanctity  of  treaties,  said  tra- 
dition having  been  consistently  maintained 
upon  numerous  occasions,  including  that  of 
determination  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Ststes  of  the  civil  rights  and  political  status 
of  the  nstlve  Inhabltanu  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  other  territories 
ceded  with  the  Island  of  Guam  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States  of  America  under  the 
terms  of  the  said  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  on 
December  10.  18Q8:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Guam  have  coiulst- 
antly  proven  their  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  during  times  of 
peace  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  a  terri- 
ble war  wherein  faith  In  God  and  country 
upheld  the  said  love  for  snd  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  by  a  helpless  people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Guam,  owing  per- 
manent allegiance  to  the  United  States,  have 
always  anplred  to  be  recognized  as  citizens 
of  their  own  and  beloved  Nation,  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  and  having  honorably 
served  said  Nstlon  In  war  and  peace:  and 

Whereas  in  the  service  to  God  and  country, 
to  which  the  people  of  Guam  have  uncom- 
plainingly contributed  their  all,  many  fami- 
lies have  been  honored  by  having  a  member 
or  members  thereof  becoming  unsung  hero 
or  heroes,  having  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Joint  resolution  be 
adopted  by  the  Eighth  Guam  Congress,  In 
Joint  session,  for  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
approprlste  action  in  the  determination  of 
the  civil  righu  and  political  status  of  the 
citizens  of  Guam  to  the  effect  that  a  law  be 
passed  by  the  said  Congress  of  the  United 
Ststes  granting  full  citizenship  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  the  aforessid  citizens  of  Guam,  to- 
gether with  the  enactment  of  an  organic  law 
for  the  government  thereof;  and  be  it  ftirther 
Resolved,  That  one  copy  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Honorable  B.  J.  Bor- 
dallo.  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Cotmcll,  and. 
the  Honorable  E.  T.  Calvo,  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  be  forwarded  by  the  way 
of  the  Honorable  Governor  of  Guam  and 
other  official  channels  to  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  one  copy  each  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  furnished  the  Civil 
Administrator.  Naval  Government  of  Guam; 
the  Honorable  Governor  of  Guam;  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  State;  the  Honor- 
able Secretary  of  War;  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  Interior;  His  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Speaker,  United  States  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives; the  Honorable  President,  United  States 
Senate:  the  honorable  chairman  and  mem- 
bers. Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs.  United  States  Senate:  the  honorable 
chairman  and  members.  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, United  States  House  of  Represents- 
tlves;  and  any  other  person  deemed  to  be 
friendly  to  Guam  and  people. 

Done  at  Agana,  Guam,  this  4th  day  of 
January  1947. 

Councilman  J.  Guerrero,  Chairman; 
Councilman  F.  B.  Leon  Guerrero, 
Secretary;  Councilman  V.  C.  Reyes, 
Memt>er:  Councilman  S.  A.  San- 
chez. Member:  Assemblyman  P.  T. 
Flores,  Member;  Assemblyman 
P.  D.  Perez.  Member:  Assembly- 
man P.  Carbullldo.  Member;  As- 
semblyman A.  8.  N.  Duenas, 
Member. 
Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Eighth  Guam 
Congress  In  Joint  session  January  4,  1947. 

B.  J.  BOBOAIXO, 

Chainnan,  House  of  Cotmell. 

B.  T.  Calvo, 
Chairman,  House  of  Assembly. 


Margariae  and  tke  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  soirrH  casouka 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Margarine  and  the 
Parmer,"  written  by  Mrs.  Corrie  T. 
Plyler.  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  and  published 
in  the  South  Carolina  Parmer,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  South  Carolina  Parm 
Bureau. 

Mrs.  Plyler  is  secretary  to  the  Honor- 
able J.  Roy  Jones,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
She  has  long  been  active  in  several 
wom«is'  clubs  and  devotes  a  great 
amount  of  her  time  to  public  service. 
She  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  question  of  prohibitive  taxes  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  margarine  as 
a  substitute  for  butter. 

There  is  at  present  pending  before  the 
House  a  bill  which  would  eliminate  the 
Pederal  taxes  on  oleomargarine.  Fur- 
thermore, I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  revenue  bill  which 
comes  before  the  Senate  to  effect  the 
repeal  of  such  taxes. 

I  commend  this  article  by  Mrs.  Plyler 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

icABCAann  and  thi  famcbi 
(By  Corrie  T.  Plyler,  Columbia,  8.  C.) 

The  contribution  which  the  oU  farmer 
makes  to  the  Nation's  economy  has  become 
markedly  manifest  during  the  late  war.  All 
our  vast  resources  of  oil-bearing  crops  were 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  at  home  and 
the  desperate  needs  of  nations  abroad. 
When  It  Is  remembered  that  to  these  fats 
and  oils  were  added  the  Immense  resources 
of  the  dairy  industry,  and  still  we  were  un- 
able to  satisfy  the  clamor  for  energy-giving 
fats,  it  does  not  require  figures  to  show  how 
tremendously  Important  are  both  these 
groups  of  farmers  to  the  well-being  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

To  many  farming  districts  of  the  North 
Central  States  dairying  means  a  livelihood. 
To  the  farmlands  of  the  Middle  West  soybean 
farming  has  rapidly  become  In  the  last  10 
years  a  principal  source  of  Income.  In  the 
South  It  Is  cottonseed  which  represents  a 
large  part  of  the  farmers'  income.  The  cot- 
ton crop  Is  no  Infant  In  American  agrlcultvirc, 
but  not  so  many  years  ago  the  cottonseed 
was  piling  up  in  towering  heaps  of  waste  or 
floating  down  our  rivers  to  the  sea.  We  have 
made  remarkable  strides  In  discovering  the 
potentialities  of  this  once  despised  portion  of 
the  cotton  plant  and  putting  It  to  use.  No 
Southern  farmer  has  to  be  told  the  many 
varied  uses  of  cottonseed — ^In  feed  for  cattle, 
In  upholstery,  absorbent  cotton  and  gauze.  In 
motion-picture  film,  paint,  cellophane,  and 
In  food  products. 

Foods  are  produced  mainly  frcmi  the  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  the  seed.  Prom  1932 
to  1938  the  amount  of  cottonseed  oU  used  In 
shortening  Increased  from  834,000,000  pounds 
to  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  but  decreased  In 
1»41  to  about  880,000,000  pounds;  then,  undo: 


war  aUocatlons  It  decreased  In  1945  to  about 
487.000.000  pounds.  The  amount  of  cotton- 
seed oU  used  In  margarine  rose  from  Just  ovw 
15.000,000  pounds  in  1932  to  nearly  2M.000,- 
000  pounds  In  1945,  representing  50.9  percent 
of  all  fats  and  oils  used  In  margarine  in  that 
year.  In  addition,  in  1945  there  were  used  '.n 
Boargarlne  10.214.911  pounds  of  peanut  oU. 
also  an  Important  product  of  the  South,  to 
say  nothing  of  105.001,070  pounds  of  milk. 
From  1933  onward  the  amount  of  foreign  oils 
used  In  margarine  steadily  declined  until  in 
1943  no  foreign  oils  were  used,  and  since  that 
date  margarine  has  been  wholly  a  domestic 
product. 

Next  to  shortening,  margarine  provides  by 
far  the  largest  market  outlet  for  cottonseed 
oil  and  could  provide  a  much  larger  market 
were  it  not  for  the  burdensome  restrictions 
Imposed  on  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
margarine.  During  periods  when  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  public  is  reduced — and  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  present  level 
of  the  national  Income  is  abnormally  high — 
the  consumption  of  fau  will  undoubtedly 
decrease  to  some  extent:  but  If  the  sale  of 
margarine  were  not  curtailed  by  taxes,  the 
consumption  of  fats  as  a  group  would  not 
decline  nearly  as  much.  The  advantage  of 
retaining  this  large  outlet  In  margarine  for 
cottonseed  oil  at  a  time  when  there  would 
be  a  strong  tendency  for  oU  prices  to  decline 
Is  self-evident. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  mar> 
garlne  Is  a  nutritious,  wholesome,  and  pure 
food  product.  The  prejudice  of  earlier  years 
Is  crumbling  like  the  walls  of  a  building 
with  no  foundation:  for  the  best  sclentUle 
knowledge  has  shown  that  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  basis  In  fact  for  such  prejudice. 
We  could  quote  from  many  authorlUes.  but 
perhaps  the  best  brief  statement  comes  from 
the  National  Research  Council,  whose  thor- 
oughness and  Integrity  cannot  be  suspected: 

"The  present  svallable  scientific  evidence 
Indicates  that  when  fortified  margarine  la 
used  in  place  of  butter  as  a  source  of  fat  In  a 
mixed  diet,  no  nutritional  differences  can  be 
observed." 

It  Is  part  of  the  glory  of  this  NaUon  that  tt 
has  learned  to  make,  entirely  from  the  prod- 
uce of  American  farms,  and  at  low  cost  to  the 
consumer,  food  products  such  as  margarine 
which  can  augment  our  food  supply,  never 
yet  entirely  adequate.  Many  consumers  hsve 
never  been  able  to  afford  butter;  margarine 
provides  for  them  a  low-cost,  nutritious  item 
for  their  diets.  During  the  war^*nd  it  Is 
conceivable  that  such  a  situation  of  short- 
ages might  occur  again  without  the  Impetus 
of  a  war — ^we  needed  all  the  butter  and  mar- 
garine that  we  could  get.  The  combined 
supply  was  not  enough.  Dtnlng  this  period 
many  new  consumers  of  margarine  came  Into 
being,  and  just  as  many  wondered  why  they 
had  questioned  the  value  of  the  product 
these  many  years.  A  large  proportion  cf 
these  new  consiuners  will  continue  to  use 
margarine  as  a  highly  desirable  food.  If  we 
put  It  on  a  price  basis,  we  have  never  been 
without  a  fat  shortage,  since  many  who  were 
not  bu3rlng  butter  because  of  its  high  cost, 
were  not  able  to  buy  margarine  because  of 
the  tax  restrictions. 

Margarine  U  the  oiUy  pure  food  which  haa 
been  singled  out  by  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment and  State  governments  for  special 
taxes.  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  the  Cotton 
South,  does  not  tax  margarine.  But  certain 
other  States  Impose  taxes  from  5  to  15  cents 
a  pound  on  the  sale  of  margarine,  as  weU  aa 
license  fees  for  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  retaUers  of  the  product,  frcnn  $1  to 
$1,000  a  year.  The  Pederal  margarine  law 
Imposes  a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  on 
the  white  product,  10  cents  a  pound  on  the 
yellow  product,  license  fees  of  »600  a  year  for 
manufacturers.  $480  a  year  for  wholesale  dis- 
tributors of  the  yellow  margarine,  $200  a  year 
for  distributors  of  the  white  margarine,  $48 
a  year  for  retaUers  of  the  yeUow  margarine. 
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|i  m  yMT  for  r«tallm  of  white  mar- 
gaili  •.  In  addition,  there  are  many  nnl- 
■•iiiO  I  requirements,  such  as  posting  of  signs 
in  n  staurants.  special  labeling,  prohibition 
In  S  ate  tnstttutlons.  etc. 

M<  st  of  these  lavs  have  been  enacted  fa- 
the  ivowed  purpoee  of  preventing  fraud  or 
of  p  titactlng  the  dairy  industry.  On  both 
aeon  ■  ttaay  are  aupeittuous:  the  Federal  food, 
drUfl ,  and  cocmetlc  law.  to  say  nothing  of 
com  Murable  laws  In  most  of  the  States. 
strlc  Jy  controls  the  Ingredients  and  labeling 
of  tl  i«  product,  while  the  Federal  margarine 
regn  atlons  rigidly  control  Its  sale.  As  for 
prot  !Ctlan  of  the  dairy  Indiutry,  It  has  been 
dem  >n8trated  time  and  again  that  any  such 
bene  Bt  is  flctltloxis;  thsra  la  sufficient  room 
for  I  oth  butter  and  margvlQe  In  the  Amer- 
ican market  basket. 

It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  underlying  reason  frar  the  contlntiance 
of  ■  Kh  anUquated  legislation  Is  not  to  pre- 
ymit  fraud  but  to  penalise  one  group  of 
ABM  nean  producers  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  tDOther  gro\ip  of  American  producers. 
Tb*  dairy  farmer  and  the  cotton -oil  farmer 
can  advantageously  exist  side  by  side,  the 
pro<  luct  of  each  supplementing  that  of  the 
oth<  r.  Just  as  do  exist,  for  example,  the  coal 
prot  ueer  and  the  fuel-oil  producer,  the  metal 
Utt  Btry  and  the  plaatlcs  industry.  The 
Aw  rtean  Farm  BunMI  federation  stands  for 
a  fi  Ir  balsDce  btw— n  the  great  economic 
grcn  ipa  m  c  ur  nation  agrtcu.  ture.  labor,  and 
lart  ■try.  >If  agriculture  derlres  equality  of 
opp  rtimicy  with  other  tnc'usuies.  It  must 
not  deny  a  fair  balance  to  the  various  ele- 
BWi  ta  within  agriculture  Itaelf.  Aa  Mr. 
W.  t  Ogg.  director  of  the  Washington  oMea 
at  Wm  IMMratlon.  recently  told  the  eonven- 
ttm  of  tlM  South  CaroNna  Farm  Bureau: 
'■W\  oaBBOt  aflord  to  let  any  group  obtain  a 
poai  kloQ  ot  monopolistic  advantage  over  other 
groi  ipa  In  our  economy.** 

til  Carolina  farmsca  will 
tatweat  from  that  oC  ttoa 

,  ta  ariKtag  far  fair  play  for 

pro  lueti  whleh  fo  ta^  Vbm  mtmvitmaPKn  «( 

ma)  gartaa.  they  arc  at  tlM  lama  Uom  mMIm* 

ttoa  fraatfon  of  olMloa«  wliteli  balor^p  %o 

puMto.  tn  ealaotUic  <«>^  f^  (>m*'  ^a^^^* 
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r.  RANKIN.    Itr.  SpMktr.  U  U  um- 

le  U7  to  pranou  pmc«  througtaoul 

wortd  with  •  toup-ldtchen  diplomacy. 

il  Tl«Mn  has  atked  us  tor 

•aj  appropriation  of  HOO.000.000.  to  bt 

wad  up  with  American  arma.  to  r.hmk 

9rtad  of  cnmmimWm  througb  Qraaco 

Turkey  Into  Ifaa  Near  last 

icree  with  the  PrMldent  ai  to  tha 

«<  oHHMDlKn.    It  te  the  moat  dan- 

m  mfonmtai  that  baa  eter  threat- 

the  dilHwliiiii  of  mankind. 

baa  Tlolated  tv«y 
wa  recognlMd  httt 
years  ago.  The  Ruailan  Ooremment 
not  a  gystem  of  government,  if  you 
It  la  -a  gyatem  of  slavery,  crime, 
persecution,  duplicity,  and  oppresslan. 
Is  attempting  to  extend  its  vicious 
9ilem  all  over  the  world,  and  especially 
ttnoughout  the  United  SUtes. 

'[VxUy  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spi  nt  for  ivat  such  advertisements  as  you 
s«   in  the  Washington  Post  this  mom- 


IS 

la 


ing.  to  undermine  and  destroy  this 
eminent.  Today,  while  we  have] 
atomic  b(»ib.  while  America  Is 
out  as  the  leading  Nation  of  the 
and  the  last  hope  of  the  Christian 
life,  let  us  say  to  them  that  th€ 
tematlonal  crimes  must  be  stopi 
undermining  of  our  civilization,  th« 
tempts  to  overthrow  this  govei 
and  destroy  the  American  way 
must  come  to  an  end. 

I  believe  it  would  be  only  a  mat 
time  until  the  decent  people  of 
would  rise  up  and  overthrow  the 
under  which  they  now  suffer,  and 
lish  a  government  in   which  we 
have  confidence. 

Today  no  sensible  man  would 
a  word  a  Communist  says,  and 
they  would  sign  would  not  be  woi 
paper  it  was  written  on.    Shall  we ' 
die"  along  until  they  grow  strot 
get  our  secrets  of  the  atomic  boi 
imtil  we  are  so  weakened  that 
not  have  the  power  that  we  have 

In  the  name  of  America,  in 
of  our  Christian  civilization,  in 
of.  tlie  western  way  of  life.  I 
should  break  relations  with  Coi 
Rus5.a  today. 

When  the  Honorable  William 
lltt.  our  former  Ambassador  to 
appeiired  before  the  Committee 
American  Activities  a  few  days 
said  that  If  Russia  had  the  atomic 
and  we  did  not  have  it.  she  wot 
dropped  it  on  us  before  now. 
I  quote  from  the  record: 
itr.  BoMNxa.  What  do  you  think 
would  do  with  the  atomic  bomb? 

Mr.  Bxnxirr.  If  she  had  It  and  wt 
It  woiUd  already  have  been  dropped 
United  States. 
Mr.  Rakkim.  It  she  had  and  we 
Mr.  BuLuiT.  U  aba  had  U  and  «a 
Mr.  Boiutia.  Tour  taat lawny  fright 
I  am  glad  to  hav«  heard  you.  and  I  thi 
hava  told  tha  Amerteaa  people  aomtl 
the  nowapapera  would  carry  it— t 
open  op  their  eyea  and  maybe 
raaUa»  what  a  daagaroue  thraat  we 
bafwa  ui.  aetwIMtamteg  aU  th*t 
papsn  say  about  this  iwamltteo  m 
wko  ara  lataraatad  tn  the  praaarvai 

Mr.  Spanker,  tf  you  want  to  kn( 
thing  about  tha  way  the  peopl<<  in  \ 
ar«  treated,  read  the  fottowing  qti 
and  answers  copied  from  thasa 
I  onnnot  imagine  anything  more 
than  the  facts  developed  by 


Mr.  RAimm.  A  ttatement  waa  madal 
thta  ennalttaa  that  there  was  no 
■wenMy  la  a  Coaamunlat  eountry  thi 
waa  In  the  panltantiary  of  the  BUta 
ieraay  or  Mleatlppl  or  Tasaa.  la 
SMBt  oorraett 

Mr.  BoLLiTT.  Wall.  X  wottUm*t  put  t%| 
farm.  Tha  fact  is  that  there  ta  no 
of  any  kind  without  pollUeal  dpmc 

Mr.  Ramrat.  Xb  other  words    tha 
are  tha  elavea  ot  the  atau  or  the 
sarat 

Mr.  BvLUTT.  That  It  correct 
tiM  alavaa  of  the  state:  and  further 
doetnna  whieh  la  taught  la  the  dc 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state — that  \ 
good  insofar  aa  ha  aarvea  the  stat 
la  bad  Inaofar  as  he  doeant  serve 

Mr.  fUmcnt.  Now.  were  you  m 
the  late  thlrtlaat 

Mr.  BuuiTT.  I  waa  fts  Moaeow. 
dor  tn  Meaeow.  from  tha  autumn 
untU  the  auttimn  of  1998. 


you  see  a  large  streamer 
Df  Moscow  with   this   In- 
ellglon  la  tha  Optata  of 

It  streamer  I  saw  Id  Moa- 
laaa,  when  I  was  there, 
reealon  that  It  had  been 
[l  am  not  certain  of  th&c. 
Dreselon. 

ive  you  my  mipr^scriun. 
that  former  President 
Dw  In  IBM;  is  that  about 

don't    know.    He    wasnt 
there. 

I  made  a  radio  speech  when 
aerlca.  and  told  about  sea- 

^at  is  a  statement  which 
jrough  Moscow  and  Lenln- 
itry,  "Religion  Is  the  Opl- 

other  words,  communism 

^mpletely. 
ipletelyt 
sir. 
^ey  believe  In  outlawing  aU 

have  to  qualify  that  now 
By  have  an  ideal,  which  la 
I  of  state  worship.  They 
I  to  destroy  ChriattaBlty  In 
idurted  iiimpalga  after 
ChrlstlRnlty  In  RtiFsia. 
r.  the  war  of  1939.  came  on. 
ley  needed  the  support  of 
people.  Therefore,  they 
jtlon  of  the  church  to 
permitted  more  churches 
Ry  took  the  other  course. 
»ttlng  the  leaders  of  the 
mder  their  thumb,  so  that 
i\  the  Orthodox  cburch  as 
Mes  by  which  they  control 
Soviet  Union.  But  they 
inction . 

they  propose  to  take  over 

I.  aU  factorlea.  all  meth- 

and  distribution:  that  la 

fell,  when  Vtn  revolution 
[took  everything  over. 

other  worda,  a  aaaa  oaa- 

or  land  In  Rusalat 
\nx  is  true,  baaleally;  but 
example,  the  ptaaanta  on 

.  they  allow  a  aaaaant  to 

an  acre  or  a  half  acre  that 
I  place  wbere  he  Uvea. 

other  words,  they  pannit 
It  we  caU  a  gardm  ta  the 


lat  la  right. 

the  land  that  he  tills,  to 
la  owned  by  tha  Ruaeian 

rned  by  the  state 

Id  It  u  dominated  by  com- 

jpUtely. 

Inatead  of  Impcalng  tha 

rental,  aa  wa  Unpoaa,  a 

ot  the  crop,  they  demand 

a  oartaln  amount  of  pro- 

nott 

>at  U  right 
IMS,  I  think  It  waa.  they 
in  the  Ukraine.    Do  you 

[do:  vary  well. 
Id  the  paopla  of  the  Ukraine 
It  people  la  Bueala? 

fes. 
id  they  went  down  and  took 
from  them  and  starved  Ave 

|the  best  people  In  Rusala  to 

|wn  homea;  that  la  correct, 


It  was.  in 

than  that.    They  set  tha 
er  than  the  total  gralii  crop. 


They  then  took  the  entire  grain  crop,  but 
because  there  wasn't  more,  to  come  up  to 
quota,  the  man  was  a  criminal,  and.  there- 
fore, he  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  in  addition 
to  being  starved,  and  his  wife  and  children 
as  well. 

Mr.  Rankin    Yes. 

Mr.  BxTLUTt.  They  managed  to  dispose,  by 
systematical  ly  organized  starvation,  they 
managed  to  dispose  of  some  three  to  five 
million  Ukrainians. 

Mr.  Ramkin.  Now.  the  people  in  the 
Ukraine  are  the  white  people  of  Russia,  the 
Nordics,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BtJLLrrr.  No;  that  you  can't  say.  The 
Ukrainians  are  an  extremely  fine  people. 
Rusalans  are  a  very  fine  people.  Both  the 
Ruaaians  and  the  Ukrainians  are  extremely 
Nordic. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  that  la 
that  these  people  were  Nordic  people;  they 
were  not  orientals? 

Mr.  BtnuTT.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  people  In  the  Ukraine 
are  among  the  best  people  In  Europe. 

Mr.  BULUTT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr:  Rankin.  Yet  they  went  In  there  and 
took  everything  they  made  and  starved,  you 
say.  five  or  six  million  of  them  to  death? 

Mr.  Buixrr    Three  to  five  million. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Men.  women,  and  children 
starved  to  death,  eating.  In  their  frantic 
misery,  the  bodies  of  their  own  children,  of 
their  own  famUles;  that  Is  correct.  Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Bn-Lrrr.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say 
that  1  actually  have  two  photographs  of  a 
father  and  mother  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
child  they  had  eaten,  which  were  taken 
down  there  In  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes;  that  Is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Buuxrr.  I  still  have  two  photographs 
of  that.    There  is  nothing  more  horrible. 

Mr.  Rankim.  You  spoke  a  whUe  ago  of 
there  be  ng  10,000,000  people  in  concentra- 
tion campa. 

Mr.  BTTLurr.  1  should  say.  at  least. 

Mr.  Rankin  You  said  that  they  were  In- 
finitely wotae  off  than  tha  slavaa  were  in  the 
Southern  Stataa. 

Mr.  BTTLurr.  What  I  aald  waa  thU.  sir: 
That  there  ware  mora  alavea  today  In  tha 
Soviet  Union  than  there  ever  were  at  tha 
height  of  alavary.  not  merely  in  the  8outham 
BUtea  but  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Rankin  Tea.  Wall,  In  the  Southern 
States  I  donn  think  it  ever  got  higher  than 
4.000,000,  and  never  were  the  slaves  In  tha 
Southern  Sutaa  treated  as  brutally  aa  the 

eie  are  now  treated  m  thoea  eoncentra- 
oampa  in  Rusala. 

Mr.  Bt;LUTT.  I  think— 

Mr.  RanuN.  According  to  the  hxformsUon 
we  get. 

Now,  you  apoka  a  while  ago  about  outlaw* 
Ing  tha  Oommunlat  Party.  The  bill  before 
us  simply  propoaas  to  prevent  aasn  from  be- 
ing elected  to  oOca  on  the  Oomaunlst  Ucket. 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  sending  of  Oommuntat 
literature  through  the  mall,  and  to  put  a 
■top  to  certain  professors  teaching  oommu- 
niam  In  the  schoois  anc*  collegat  of  this  coun- 
try. Is  there  anything  wrong  in  preventing 
thoae  eneroachmentaf 

Mr.  Btnxirr.  Paraonally,  I  think  the  more 
paopie  in  tha  United  Stataa  know  about 
communism  the  better. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes:  but— ^ 

On  the  question  of  slavery  In  Russia, 
1  quote  again  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  McDowBLL.  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  the 
first  time,  I  think.  In  the  Nation's  hlitory. 
America  is  becoming,  rapidly  becoming, 
acutely  conscious  of  the  Communist  slttia- 
tlon  here  and  arotmd  the  world. 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDowKix.  I  feel  that  all  of  the  eyea 
of  America  are  on  this  hearing  today.  Most 
ceruinly  those  things  that  you  have  aald 
today  are  going  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  people  of  America.    I  have  atteiuled  many 


Conmimlst  meetings— not  as  a  member. 
One  of  the  frequent  occurrences  at  the  meet- 
ings was  a  comparison  between  living  here  In 
America  and  In  Russia.  The  comparison,  of 
course,  was  bad.  so  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned. Would  you  care  to  make  any  obser- 
vations on  the  things  that  occur  In  Russia? 

Mr.  BtJLLiTr.  Well,  of  course,  statements  of 
that  kind  are  so  fantastically  distorted  that 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  answer  them. 

In  the  first  place,  life  In  Russia  Is  lived 
under  the  constant  fear  of  the  knock  of  the 
secret  police  on  the  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  No  man  when  he  goes  to  bed.  and 
no  woman,  knows  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  secret  police  aren't  going  to  ar- 
rive— and  then  comes  disappearance.  Then 
comes  either  death  In  a  cellar  with  a  shot 
In  the  neck  or  deportation  to  one  of  the 
forced  labor  camps.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  men  and  women  are  In  those 
forced  labor  camps  today,  but  there  Is  ex- 
tremely reliable  testimony  that  there  are 
more  than  10.000.000  human  slaves  today  In 
those  forced  labor  camps  working  under  the 
NKVD  In  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

It  Is  worse  than  at  the  worst  moment  of 
Negro  slavery.  There  were  never  so  many 
slaves  as  there  are  today  In  the  Soviet  Union 
actually  working  In  slavery. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  slavery 
and  cruelty  to  which  the  Russian  people 
are  subjected.  I  am  Inserting  at  this  point 
an  article  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
Soviet  Russia's  14,000,000  Slaves,"  by 
Max  Eastman,  which  was  published  in 
the  April  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

THX    TIUTB    ABOUT    SOVIET    IUSSIA'8    14,000,000 
SLAVES 

One  of  tht  most  stupendous  and  shocking 
events  of  modern  times  Is  the  revival  of  hu- 
man alavery  In  Soviet  Russia.  Hitler  at- 
tempted this  on  the  ancient  Roman  plan, 
enalavlng  allena  or  suppoaedly  Inferior  races. 
StaUn.  however,  who  doea  not  believe  In 
racial  Inequality,  has  enslaved  his  own  fel- 
low clUaeiu,  as  well  as  people  from  other 
natlona,  on  a  scale  not  seen  bafoia  In  all 
history. 

There  are  today  at  least  14,000,000  >  alavea 
In  the  foioed-labor  empire  of  the  Soviet 
ITnlon.  They  live  In  corrals  surrounded  by 
atoekadea  topped  with  barbed  wire,  watched 
day  and  night  by  riflemen  tn  turrata  with 
powerful  aearchllgbu  and  packs  of  doga  to 
pursue  runawaya.  They  do  tha  heaviest, 
rougbaat.  most  grueling  labor:  mining:  lum- 
bering; foreat  clearing;  eoastrucUng  roads, 
rallroHds.  eanala.  alrdreaMa.  and  factorlsa. 

Their  labor  power  Is  oheap.  oonstant,  eon- 
trolisble,  "Indifferent"  to  climate.  They  eaa 
be  tran^xMTted  In  freight  can  in  unrealaUng 
drovea  IUn  eatUe.  and  can  be  xised  up  with- 
out worry  over  oapltal  mvested.  For  these 
Soviet  alavea  coat  nothing  to  their  owner,  the 
MVD  \  wboae  agaau  aimply  pick  them  up  on 
the  street  or  drag  them  out  of  their  beds  at 
night.  The  labor  of  the  14,000.000  alavea  Is 
an  essantlAl  factor  In  the  economy  of  the 
"ftret  socialist  staU."  When  the  number 
runs  low  the  MVD  has  been  known  to  issue 
to  each  of  Its  local  branches  a  quota  of  so- 
called  new  offenders  to  be  arrested. 


>  Klrll  M.  Alazalev  agrees  with  thla  flgtire. 
Victor  Kravchenko.  author  of  I  Chooe  Free- 
dom, stated  that  when  he  was  a  Moscow  of- 
ficial the  estimate  waa  20,000.000.  Colonel 
Casalet,  a  British  Member  of  Parliament  who 
accompanied  Polish  Premier  Sikorskl  on  a 
trip  through  the  camps,  reported  thst  a  Rus- 
sian general-said  to  him:  "I  don't  know  why 
you  complain  so  bitterly  about  the  Poles. 
There  are  20,000,000  of  our  own  people  living 
under  the  same  conditions." 

'MVD,  meaning  "Ministry  of  Interior  Af- 
faire." is  the  new  name  for  the  State  Police 
(formerly  the  NKVD  and  before  that  the 
OPU). 


This  slave  system  makes  a  mock  of  the 
pretense  that  toUIltarlan  ownership  has 
solved  unemployment.  There  are  more  per- 
manently enslaved  wn-kers  In  the  Soviet 
Union  than  there  were  temporarily  unem- 
ployed workers  In  the  United  States  In  tha 
most  desperate  year  of  the  depression.  In 
some  of  the  camps  the  slaves  live  in  condi- 
tions worse  than  those  endured  by  men  of 
the  Stone  Age.  Here,  for  example,  is  part 
of  the  testimony  of  one  Polish  prlaoner,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Judge: 

"Half -naked,  barefooted,  half -alive,  we  ar- 
rived In  the  ley  and  deserted  tundra  where 
there  was  but  a  stick  with  a  board  nailed  to 
it  bearing  the  words:  *Camp  Point  No.  228.' 
We  ate  r>e  flour  mixed  with  water,  uncooked. 
At  night  we  slept  In  dugouts,  lying  close  to 
each  other  for  warmth,  on  wet  branches 
spread  on  the  mud. 

"At  4  a.  m.  the  timekeeper  wotild  strike  a 
steel  saw  with  an  as.  soimdlng  reveille.  No 
one  had  to  drees,  for  no  one  had  tmdreseed. 
Just  get  up  and  eat  tr.e  second  part  of  the 
flour  received  the  r/ght  before.  At  5  o'clock 
came  the  second  signal:  "Get  out  to  work.' 
Slowly  one  after  another,  the  terribly  dirty 
creatures  In  tatters  crawled  out  of  their  mud- 
holes,  shivering  with  cold  to  begin  the  day's 
labors.    The  stench  was  unbearable. 

"Sometimes  a  man  stayed  wbere  he  was. 
claiming  ne  was  sick.  If  the  doctor's  assist- 
ant, after  feeling  the  man's  pulse,  decided 
that  the  prisoner  was  lying,  the  unfortvmata 
was  beaten  and  kicked  out. 

"Many  died  each  night  in  the  camp,  and 
orderlies  would  tear  the  clothes  off  the  bodies 
and  then  drag  them  to  the  'morgue.'  a  primi- 
tive barn  made  of  sticks  and  branchca  where 
piles  of  corpses  lay." 

From  another  slave's  testimony:  *^e  lived 
in  tents  without  floors.  When  we  returned 
from  work  at  night.  chiUed  and  soaked  to  tha 
booe,  we  sank  up  to  our  knees  In  mud  Inalda 
the  tents.  We  lay  In  all  our  clothing,  la  a 
sort  of  feverish  sleep,  and  succeeded  by 
morning  to  drying  out  a  porttcm  of  it  before 
the  guarda  with  their  dogs  came  to  drtve  us 
out  to  another  day's  work.  Wban  ona  of  ua 
died  in  the  night,  we  oonoaalad  the  body 
beneath  the  bunks  as  long  as  w«  eouM  an> 
dure  the  stench,  so  aa  to  raoalva  the  daod 
man's  ration  of  bread." 

These  esamplea  are  from  the  "death  eampa* 
of  Russia's  Far  laat  and  North.  Many  alml- 
lar  deacrlptloas  of  eaiatence  in  tham  eould 
be  eltad  from  the  mass  ot  evidence  available. 
A  report  on  life  la  aa  avarage  camp,  bv  a  dia* 
tmgulahed  Polish  woman  now  in  the'ualted 
States,  Is  eorroboratad  m  dauil  by  written 
tsettmony  tnm  hundreds  of  other  former 


The  slaves  sleep  to  long  wooden  barracks 
on  rows  of  shelves  as  wMa  as  a  man  Is  long. 
The  prisonara  go  in  head  flrat  and  lie  aide 
by  side  on  the  bare  boarda,  eloee-paeked. 
with  their  (eat  toward  the  aisle.  They  have 
no  mattrsisii.  bedelothaa.  or  bUmketa.  They 
alaep  In  the  aame  raga  they  work  tn.  Tha 
slaves  are  infested  with  lice  and  bedbugs, 
and  rtin  over  by  rats.  They  have  no  water 
to  waah  tn,  and  are  permitted  but  one  bath 
a  month  out  of  a  alngle  pall  of  hot  water. 
There  la  one  stove  In  each  barrack,  which 
warms  those  to  a  radius  of  6  or  e  yards;  tha 
reat  muat  depend  upon  animal  heat. 

At  4:40  a.  m.  the  alavea  are  roused  by 
armed  guarda.  U  they  loiter  they  are  dragged 
off  the  ehelves  with  blows.  They  take  a  small 
wooden  bowl  and  spoon  (which  are  never 
waahed)  to  a  cauldron  and  receive  a  ladleftal 
of  weak  soup'  and  a  chunk  of  black  bread. 
After    that    breakfast    they    are   lined    up. 


'For  1  month  the  soup  is  made  of  fish, 
with  the  heads  and  eyes  floating  in  It.  An- 
other month  It  Is  of  oats,  unhusked  as  the 
horse  eats  them.  Another  month,  of  the 
dregs  of  soybeans  after  the  oU  has  been  re- 
moved. Another  month  it  Is  cabbage  and 
water. 
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eon  nt«d.  and  marched  to  labor  in  groups  of 
abcot  26.  manbaicd  by  guards  with  rlflaa. 
Inry  morning  baforc  thsy  start  inarching 
to  vcrk  a  guard  announces:  "I  warn  you. 
oat  step  to  the  toft  or  the  right,  and  I 
wU  shoot  without  further  warning. "  The 
guirds  do  iboot,  and  the  slave  who  strays 


ar< 


I  la  WlMltf .     TlM 


itumbtea  la  tad  dead  bealde  the  road. 
'  be  prtaoners  work  10  to  la  consecuUTs 
bo  ira.  reeelTtng  at  noon  two  heaping  ubte- 
sptjoBfuls  of  kasha  (muab).    At  night  they 
Unsd  up  and  eowitad  >(ptn.  Um  guafd 

iMtk.    TMr  Wfltig  meal  is  another 
of  MNip  Uk4  tnn  iKtre  taMespooaXula 
of  kuah.  They  then  eravl  onto  UmU  linlfM 
fMrlUi*  Alfhl, 

ii  UM4r  lift,  pnnKK  UMi  ban  tul« 

viMl  II  Mt  M  Um  Mfin  of  pNiutUvo 

,   If  ilMy  t«U  M  Miau  Ite  mm,  UmU 

MittiM  •!•  loiMMil  um  twUtr. 

I  VIM  Nf\Mt  Id  Wfe"*MMI  IMUUUM  taM 
N  ptMMl  ttl  «b«  IWMI  H  ttlMMM  M  » 

K^yrt  \mkii  iw  Ut  lidliHr  i  wmt^ 
iMi  fftfVMll  IM  UMit  pNAlll  to  iMii. 

ivtriMtM,"  «yt  ymfcit  vtMtt»  ^^ 

"       k  Wlbltf 

lift  It  a  imlly  I 
haA  bMome  indifftftni  lo  •vtrytbtnt-  M* 
bb  I  ^1  ona.wuh— to  lla  qutotly  oa  hie  kunk 
M  II  Id  fMl  M  lltUt  M  MMiblt  the  gradual 
#•  ttm  of  •nergy  and  lUt.  Xu  ttmp  iaifm 
tb^  Ii  Milad  dylnf  away.** 

pMp  of  MUBpa  haa  a  hotpltal— d 
MMtly  Ilka  tb«  others  and  with  Um 
bard  ahelvee  to  lie  oa.  But  there  Is  a 
•sirft  food,  each  patient  has  a  blanket. 
■MM  boiplUls  aro  traaaformad  Into  a 
I  of  paradise  by  the  praaenee  of  a  devoted 
who  Is  usually  also  a  slave.  Be  la 
by  laek  of  luppllea  and  by  rules  dt- 
to  kill  rather  than  c\ir«  hta  patttnu. 
M  auunple.  a  "q\ioU  of  sickness '  will  be 
eal  tMlabed.  and  thoae  who  fall  sick  in  exee« 
of  the  fbola  muM  be  tuned  away. 

'  "be  MMM  beart-rendtnt  thing  in  the  Naala* 
all  so  trade  wee  the  breaking  up  of  fanUtee. 
In  thouaands  of  easaa,  however,  the  Oemans 
dh  keep  prleoners  in  family  groups.  But  in 
Ri  Htr  it  Is  a  general  rule,  even  In  maas 
de  Mrtatlon.  that  husbands  and  wives  shall 
be  tore  apart  and  scattered  beyond  the  poasl- 
bUity  of  communicating  with  each  fnher. 
Tt  s  same  rule  Is  often  applied  to  parents  and 
eh|ldi«n. 

of  cruelty  Suetxiatea  at  dlffer« 
timee  and  plaeea.  but  aUnllar  regulations 
prevail  everywhere  In  the  campe.  Per  the 
prndpal  purpoee  of  the  whole  InstltutiaB 
U  to  punish  and  astsrminau.  with  ind- 
dsiUl  proBt.  the  enemies  of  the  dleutor- 
ahp.  There  la  a  constant  dread  of  kindly 
rs«  linfs  laindag  In.  and  ercry  guard  knowa 
thtt  If  ho  doea  not  Uve  up  to  tbo  8o«lot 
att  adaid  of  cruelty  he  Is  In  dangw  of  bsAnf 
CO  idsBined  to  aUvary  biiMalf. 

3n  what  beats  are  Bovlat  nitlasns  eboeea 
foi  this  doom  of  slaveryt  Tbay  are  people 
VI  o  obrtruol.  oppoee.  erttlelas.  or  are  8i»> 
pa  dad  «f  aowoUy  dlallklng  the  totalitarian 
Coamwnlet  regtoie. 

'  rhe  most  privileged  among  them,  strangely 
cniu^  are  those  who  obstruct  througb 
m<ral  delinquency— crUninala  such  as 
th  evea.  burglars,  murdateta.  The  lewt  prlv- 
lle  ced  are  ttaoee  wbo  slaiply  oppoee  the  r«> 
gl^  bseauas  of  moral,  rellglw.  or  political 
theee  are  called  "enemies  of  the 
Actual  ertmmala  oonstttute  tmly 
abbtit  IS  percent  of  the  taaddw.  The  rest 
mi  y  be  divided  toto  eeven  pvope: 

,.  Bytovlks.  Thle  la  a  new  Soviet  word 
Itt  the  crime  at  ''deBanstatlon'*  from  tbo 
Bo  dalist  "way  of  life."  It  tncludee  what  w 
ca]  I  ''malfeasance  In  oAoe."  Binoe.  undar 
ati  to  ownerahip.  even  the  aaan  who  asUa 
latonade  at  a  soft-drink  stand  la  In  oOoa. 
th  «•  le  an  InexhauaUble  source  at  reorulto 
tot   the  slave  f^mpe     For  instance: 

t  woman  cook  on  a  coUeeUve  farm  f orvot 
to  salt  the  dinner.  She  was  prosecuted  for 
**£  Olure  to  perform  oAotal  dutiea." 


A  man  sent  to  town  by  a  eollc 
to  sell  rye  sold  It  at  IS  rubles  Inat 
or  37.    He  was  arraatad  for  poor 
ablp. 

t.  Kuteks.    Ibese  are  the  ent 
sueeeaaful  farmer*— peaaants  wbo 
aatly  acquired  a  little  more  land 
than  their  neighbors,  and  believed 
right   to  keep   them.    This   Is    the 
group  <)f  slavee    and.  beoause  of  tt 
framea  and  babita  of  baid  labor, 
valuable.    They  were  deported  by 
(whole   vUlsfaa  war*  deported) 
peaaaata   woro   driven    Into   the 
fanaa  ta  tbo  aarly  thlrtlea.    As  thai 
dta  oB  tbobp  laaka  are  Ailed  by  th< 
kw«  of  ■oUottm  fanaa  who,  in 


Kloo  aaB  propMaada,  go  riBht 
I  for  rw«M  of  Uietr  own 
•  laiiMlrlal  workers  e<AndemneB 
•I  BttMBltb*  or  oiMnMiini  dii 
hMvy  imM  IB  llM  9aff\9%  «a«« 
•NBm  rtpMM  •kMBlMiavn  *«?  urdli 
woNldt  kll.  praMMlBf  ifaiaat  huv  ~ 

4.  WavBtf*  aai  OMnmunlati  froai' 
aoualrlaa,  lurod  lo  RvisaU  by  iho 
of  k  ailllannium.    Navini  Kuns  m 
IB  Mm  ralharltnd  of  inlamaitonal 
many  rnnala  •■  cobTltli  In  •  9o\\n\ 
raforda  all  Nialiaofa  vtib  suapioii 
RiMilaaa  wbo  kovo  koaa  abroad  aai 
•idared  oontamlaatad  kf  lbs  bour 
lure  of  tbo  wtttera  world  and 
maintain  relation!  with  fovoign  vlilf 

9w  asample,  a  girt  aamed  Anx 
tended  a  ball  where  she  wen  the 
fared  for  the  beat  walto,    Tbo  wtfo] 
Italian  eoaaul   was   praaaat.  ooa| 
tbt  wlnnsr.  and  talksd  plsasantlr 
for  f  cT  S  minutes     Ths  next  day 
was  arreeted  and  sent  to  forced  lal 

1.  IlKoalcltrant   prtsets.   people 
to  bard  labor  for  their  rellgloua  bell 
latsUeotuala  condemned  for  their 

t.  Bavoral  aOlllon  citiaans  of  Poll 
garia.  nnd  other  satellite  sUtee.    Tbi 
foroMd  a  new  oatogory  of  slavee 
war  ended.    Tbay  are  selected  and 
the  aamo  aa  tbo  KoMlan  alavsa. 

T.  Bapatrlated  Russian  prlaonera 
It  Is  a  rule  In  the  Soviet  army  tt 
dtndOBl  aoldler  ahall  surrender:  he 
flgbtlng.      Therefore,    all    UberateB  ^ 
army  soldier*  are  brought  before  a 
slon  which  daeldea  whether  they 
cent.     Hordea  of  them  have  beei 
into  the  slave  camps:    many  havo 
teatlfylng  how  well   they  fought 
country.    It  la  this  doom  of  slsvery 
over   them   that   has   caused   the 
Russian  soldlara  to  resiat  with  vie 
propoaal  to  aand  thaaa  boma  to  thi 
land. 

Legally,  any  commitment  to  the 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  but 
knows  no  law.    Ita  sentencee  can  bo  i 
ed.  Just  aa  they  can  be  impoeed  by 
IstratlY-e  order,  and  they  usually 
estimated  that  only  5  percent  of 
have  been  condemned  to  the  campo 
released. 

Why  this  moMkrana  practice 
almoat  unnoticed  in  the  world 
mystery.  In  1930  the  Treasury 
of  the  Dnlted  Statee  put  an  emt 
Soviet  pulpwood  and  matches  as 
of  forced  labor.  But  Molotov — who 
been  appointed  Premier— quieted 
with  a  prodlgloua  lie: 

"Many  an  unemployed  worker  of 
Itallst  ootmtrlee  will  envy  the  It 
working  condltlona  of  the  prlsoni 
nortbam  roBftoaa."  The  emt>argo 
by  tbo  SiBia  Department.  Any 
captaf  since  then  have  been 
fellow  travelers,  who  still  maintain 
camps  are  little  more  tlian  pit 
mer  homea  for  Boy  Beouta. 

Henry  Wallace,  on  his  visit  to 
Siberia  hi  IBM.  apparanUy  faUed 
aingle  cne  of  wtiat  Wendell  WUlkle 
UBUal  concentration  campa.    Wallaoo  ] 


happy  company  with  Ivan 

ital  bead  of  Dalstroi.  tlie 

dreaded   group  of   death 

Here.  In  a  territory  »ev- 

of  Prance  wholly  ruled 

are  dying  by  the  thousand 

I  effort  of  tlM  Soviet  Union 

lUons  in  tlae  production  of 

of  his  picture  Wallace  calls 

luman  estermlnatlon  a  big 
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would  be  impoeelble 

Hive  way  In  which  alav- 

In   the  Soviet   Union.     II 

I  the  glamour  of  a  Utopian 

Lsnla  tsufbt,  oro  not  ana* 

of  Boeleiy---«f  MBltallat  so* 

laitsm,  ha  proelahnad,  lba9 

luoaifd  ibfovik  Ukor,  mm 

ippoor  froBi  lb«  worM. 

lumanlitrlaB  ptsil  rofom 

Rdsaia,  and  irooti  of  II 

II  whan  iha  itflBUt  tftrl 

Ian  aiUniulabfi  bII  liMito 

Mtini  fporfe  iont.   TM  ko< 

.ffOBMOkUBf   OOBVltlk   IMB 

miBiit  Mofob  for  MUk 

I   Ibol  l«Bolni   Ir4«y  « 


ikf  prtvttkittt  pntiuoi)  of 

In  thi  SUV«  rui  ;  k 

|%hs  Miniiuy  fit  Ju«u«a  bava 
Id  again  thai  olaii  ooootlM 
severely  than  nonpollUoal 
>n  Ptrin,  a  high  ItVD  oAolal, 
say  to  you  oomnwn  oHbiI- 
oonsldir  yo«  ■•  obmbHo 
midat  thars  aro  no  aona  of 
finsnufaoturers." 
isanda  of  chUdran  In  thaaa 
eree  of  IMS  axtandlng  the 
the  criminal  law  to  minors 
la  has  nttor  kaaa  rtvoktd. 
too.  in  thla  ampira  of  atarva- 
ircourse  Is  forblddsn  to  the 
vrcmen  resort  to  It  cold- 
hope  that  pregnancy  wUl 
ittilng  tpall  and  an  extra 
renth  or  eighth  month  they 
a  special  maternity  camp, 
I  they  have  lighter  Ubor.    At 
fear  the  t>aby  la  removed  to 
(the  mother  navor  knowa 
ite. 

le  Institution  of  alavary, 
to  solvs  a  difflcult  eco- 
In  19S3-3a  the  sverags 
in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
jrear.  and  the  coat  of  upkeep 
\»  slave  campe  waa  eatlmated 
lis  seems  a  hig  saving,  but 
mder  normal  conditions,  to 
I  the  weD-kiMwn  inefficiency 

well  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
ader  socialism  In  a  way  ttiat 
could   not  even  attempt. 
rest  in  ttte  work  by  keeping 
laves  hungry  and  by  ration- 
in  proportion  to  the  work 
rho  cannot  or  will  not  work 
|their  subsistence — the  weak. 
re  fed  so  litUe  that 
their  subsistence  cost  txas 
Item, 
^tneas  report  says:  "Nobody 
Idled  the  records  of  Ills  In 
borne  within  mllee  of  under* 
It  sbjrsses  of  moral   stupor 
a  human  lielng  Is  reduced 
thing  which  is  capat>le  of 
Idusl  and  h\unan  dignity  la 
>und  out  of  existence.     All 
f,  and  gentlenees  are  UqtU- 
lal Icing  effect  of  prolonged 
I  accompanying  stupefying  of 
il  powers  Is  always  at  work. 
ig  wltliln  the  carcase  dies 
Id  a  suffering,  stupefied  anl- 

facts  tliat  the  Iron  eur- 
Idown.    It  win  stay  down  ao 
eyea  of  freemen  left  to  sea 


what  monstrous  thing  haa  befallen  mankind 
in  the  name  of  socialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  any  man  can  read 
this  testimony  and  then  refer  to  Russia, 
or  any  other  communistic  country,  as  a 
democracy  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand. 

IX  President  Truman  will  break  relb- 
tlotis  with  Soviet  Russia  and  refuse  to 
recognise  that  horrible  regime  until  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  Justice  have  been 
restored  throughout  the  now  oommu- 
nlitlc-domlnated  areas  of  this  world,  the 
people  will  rally  to  his  support,  and 
America  will  take  her  place  as  the  great 
leader  In  the  onward  mareh  of  our 
Christian  clvUiksUon. 

This  l«  the  lime  to  »el,  Tht  hour  for 
dMtolon  has  arrtvod, 


Juilkf  for  tbe  IuIUm 
IXTINtXON  OP  WniARXI 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NOW  ToaB 

IN  TRI  HOUBl  OP  RIPIIIBINTATIVII 

Tuetdav.  ApHt  15.  1947 

Mr.  CBLLIR.  Mr.  Spesker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  April  1947  issue  of  the  magaHne 
Trade  With  luiy: 

juancs  roa  m  itiOJAira 

(By  Represenutlve  BuAirtJBL  Cstxn,  of 

New  York) 

Bpesklng  at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  In  New 
Tork  last  January  18.  His  Bxcellenot  Alclda 
de  Oasperl,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  con- 
cluded his  remarks  as  follows:  "i  •  •  • 
tell  you  that  Italy  has  the  utmost  faith  In 
your  collaboration.  In  your  undersundlng  of 
Italy.  luiy's  InteresU  are  similar  to  the 
Intereats  of  the  American  world.  I  aak  you 
to  have  faith  in  ua.  Do  not  think  that  our 
country  will  lose  Ita  bearings,  even  though 
hesitations  and  oscillations  prevail  at  pres- 
ent. Our  country  is  aware  of  the  grave  sit- 
uation It  faces,  but  It  also  feels  the  respon- 
sibility of  saving  Its  i>eople.  and  also  of  sav- 
ing democracy  in  Italy,  which  is  more  than 
national  responsibility.  It  la  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  country  which  feels  it  Is  a  part 
of  humanity  and  knows  that  tomorrow  no 
Innovation  will  take  place  In  the  world  with- 
out the  coUalMratlon  of  a  people  like  the 
Italian,  and  knows  it  will  be  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  this  new  world  order  with  aU 
Ita  strength  and  with  all  the  tradition  of  Its 
radiant  civilization."  This  is  a  very  eloquent 
statement  and  one  which  undoubtedly 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 

However,  In  Paris,  on  February  10,  1947, 
the  Italian  Government  reluctantly  signed 
a  peace  treaty  with  the  Allies  whereby  she 
lost  Trieste  and  the  area  around  It;  ceded 
part  of  Venezia  Olulla  to  Yugoalavia;  trans- 
ferred land  m  the  Tenda  Brlga  regions  to 
Prance:  agreed  to  return  tlie  Dodecaneae 
Islands  to  Oreece;  yielded  control  of  her 
African  possessions,  including  all  her  special 
rlghta  in  Ethiopia;  submitted  to  cutting  her 
navy  to  the  bone;  will  reduce  tier  army  to 
135,000  and  limit  ttxe  poUce  to  66,000;  prac- 
tically alwllshed  her  air  forces;  agreed  to  re- 
move or  destroy  her  frontier  fortifications: 
agreed  to  pay  S100,000.000  indemnity  to  Rus- 
sia. Furthermore.  Italy  tiad  to  accept  eco- 
nomic and  financial  terms  which  took  Into 
account  her  late  entry  into  the  war  on  the 
Allied  side  and  which  were  written  by  and 
for  major  vlctortotis  powers. 


To  say  ttiat  these  provisions  are,  in  many 
ways.  Draconian,  may  t>e  conaidered  to  be  an 
understatement  by  the  Italians.  To  ths 
Italians,  it  seems  that  very  Uttla  haa  t>een 
left  to  them. 

Sad  to  relate,  treatlea  ara  the  Inevitable 
aftermath  of  every  conflict  and  history  is 
rq;>leto  with  evidence  that  they  do  more  to 
keep  open  the  old  wounds  and  prevent  ths 
healing  of  new  aoree  than  any  other  pro- 
cedure that  man  has  so  far  devised.  The 
victors,  abandoning  the  dictates  of  logic  and 
Justice.  Impoee  their  will  on  the  vanquished. 
In  the  superheated  atmosphere  which  such 
oonfarenoaa  usually  ganarata,  many  Impor* 
tant  taotora  ara  overlooked  or  laid  aalde. 
Neither  Italy's  problems  nor  the  probltms 
faeing  the  world  have  keen  solved  by  the 
Xialtan  peaee  Ireaiy— «b  Um  eonlrary.  ibey 
are  aggraviied. 

We  iuniisnily  rettr  to  Ike  fael  Ikal  iwo 
world  wait  wett  feughi  wllkln  ihe  Ufe  span 
of  ens  leBtraUen  and  unhtslisitnily  reeog- 
nlM  Ikal  lueh  ilrlfe  kas  eaustd  deep  die* 
lurkabtes  whiek  have  Isdueed  profound  and 
fUBdaiMBisI  ehattiee  la  Ike  leoBOBiie.  so- 
elal.  euliural,  and  psyeholo|leal  reisiinn* 
ships  of  nation  with  nation,  man  with  man, 
Through  ireatles  uf  peaee.  we  solemnly  reas- 
sure eaeh  other  Ikst  we  wUl  ereaie  s  salu- 
brious ellmata,  si  it  were,  wherein  peaee 
and  proaperlty  tor  all  may  nourish  and  en- 
dure. Tel  in  this  particular  Instance,  we 
Americans  failed  In  our  responsibility  to* 
ward  Italy.  We  failed  to  reeall  that  tht 
eordlal  frlsndahlp  eslitlng  betwasn  Amarl« 
cans  and  Italians  has  had  a  long  and  solid 
hUtory.  UntU  the  arrival  of  the  Paaelst  re- 
gime under  lluiaollnl,  Italy  and  America  en- 
Joyed  the  fullest  exchange  of  cultural  and 
commercial  relations  in  amity  and  accord. 
We  tailed  to  remember  the  constant  stream 
of  ImmlgranU  from  Italy  ^^  our  shores,  en- 
riching our  endurnnce  and  vitality,  becom- 
ing loyal  and  devoted  cltlsens.  respecting 
our  traditions  and  institutions.  Italians  in 
Italy  and  In  America  shared  our  dream  and 
completely  subscribed  to  the  American  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy.  Italians 
in  Italy  proved  their  devotion  to  these  Ideals 
when,  upon  the  express  invitation  of  the 
United  SUtes,  they  overthrew  Mussolini  and 
his  cohorts  who  had,  against  the  deep-seated, 
well-known  sentlmenta  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, entered  Into  a  despised  alliance  with  Hit- 
ler and  his  hangmen.  In  1943  Italy  declared 
war  on  Germany  and  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  That  Important  fact 
is  much  too  easily  forgotten. 

She  threw  herself  Into  the  military  strug- 
gle on  behalf  of  the  Allies  with  commendable 
aeal.  Italian  regular  troops  In  the  liberated 
areas  and  the  patrloto  In  the  German  occu- 
pied territory  wrote  page  after  page  of  mili- 
tary heroism.  Thousands  of  Italian  workers 
aasisted  our  armed  forces  In  the  distribution 
and  transportation  of  supplies.  The  army  of 
Partisans  dally  risked  their  lives,  proving 
Itself  one  of  the  most  effective  resistance 
movements  in  E\irope.  They  saved  countless 
American  lives.  They  were  the  torch  bearers 
of  Italian  freedom.  Resistance  in  Italy  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation  was  practiced  by 
all  classes  of  the  population,  peasants,  farm- 
ers. Industrial  workers,  intellectuals,  and 
priests.  There  were  indvistrlallsts  In  the 
north  who  paid  their  workers  to  go  on  entl- 
Fasclst  strikes  or  commit  acts  of  sabotage, 
and  two  great  commercial  banks  financed  the 
resistance.  When  the  vmderground  move- 
ments emerged  after  liberation,  the  emphasis 
shifted  from  resistance  to  administration, 
from  disciplined  unity  among  men  of  good 
will  to  partisanship  and  politics.  The  antl- 
Fasclst  leaders  in  whom  formerly  quickness 
of  decision  and  fearlessness  were  the  chief 
requisites  now  had  to  prove  that  they  cotild 
bring  food  to  starving  people  and  do  thou- 
sands  of  other  tasks  for  wtilch  there  was 
little  material  available. 

Millions  of  loyal  Americans  of  Italian 
lineage  made  every  saalflce  on  our  tunne 


front,  contributed  htmdreds  of  thousands  ot 
men  and  women  to  the  armed  foroee  of  ttie 
United  States,  fought  and  died  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  world  for  the  American  ideala 
of  freedom,  tolerance,  and  equality. 

But,  above  and  beyond  her  participation 
In  the  military  effort.  Italy's  claim  to  equi^ 
table  treatment  Is  t>aaed  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  Friends  of  Italian  democracy  every- 
where realise  that  the  Italian  people  were 
duped  and  inveigled  Into  participation  in  one 
of  the  great  Crimea  of  history.  Released  from 
the  thrall  of  Fascist  propaganda,  Italians 
view  the  Invasions  of  Ethiopia,  Albania,  and 
France  In  a  true,  clear  light  and  bewail  tlie 
bisek  marks  on  their  nroud  sseutohton.  Bui 
Italy  kes  paid  dearly  for  such  violence  in  the 
desolallon  and  death  which  was  sukseque nuv 
visited  upon  her  and  has  proved  lo  the  world 
Ikal  she  Is  fully  eontrue  and  anaious  and 
willing  to  redeem  hamelt 

l^s  treaty  tuistsd  uvhm  luilt  Is  not,  In  all 
rem^eUi  «hai  ttirmer  Bserelary  o(  liaie 
lyrncs  would  have  liked  lu  brum  >**^'^  In- 
deed. II  Is  nol  ths  treaty  Uiat  the  Americans, 
Ike  Brillsk,  and  Iks  Prenek  would  have  mnds 
with  Italy,  h  Is  a  trvsty  forced  ui>on  all  by 
Russia.  TUgtMlsvia  had  no  mttral  claim  lo 
Trissle.  jrel  Russia  fought  like  s  drmon  to  gsl 
Triesie  for  ths  Yugoslavs.  It  was  only  due  to 
ths  Inslstsnes  of  the  other  three  powers  thai 
a  compromise  waa  effected  and  Trieate  was 
inlemsilonallosd.  Russia  was  so  adamanl 
that,  were  not  this  compromise  agreed  upon, 
there  would  have  been  no  tr«<ity.  tt  waa  a 
oass  ot  bending— rather  than  breaking.  Fur- 
thermore, ths  Americans  ttlt  that  it  s  treaty 
could  be  made  with  Italy,  the  way  would  be 
cleared  for  similar  treaties  with  other  Balkan 
countries  and  finally  a  treaty  with  Austria. 
Ths  result  would  l>e  that  Ruaala  would  with- 
draw from  aouthoastom  Europe.  We  now 
know  how  vain  were  thoee  hopsis.  Russia  re- 
mains In  southeastern  Europe  and  seeks  to 
extend  her  sphere  ot  Influence  by  political 
Infiltration  and  otherwise  through  Greece 
and  Turkey  and  even  beyond.  Prealdent 
Truman,  in  hla  speech  to  the  assembled  Mem- 
iMrs  of  both  Houses  of  Congrees  on  Mareh  19, 
1947,  rightfully  promulgated  a  new  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  Meditorranean  Basin.  Be 
aald,  in  effect,  to  Russia,  "Thus  far  shaU  you 
go— and  no  further."  His  pronouncementa 
receive!  the  plaudits  not  only  of  our  Nation 
but  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  World. 

One  can  aay,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  Italian  peace  treaty  does  not  con- 
form to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  disregards 
Italy's  status  as  a  cobelUgerent.  and  neg- 
lects the  promises  repeatedly  made  by  ttM 
Allies  before  the  Italian  surrender.  The 
Italians  are  of  the  opinion  that  practically 
all  their  requesta  of  an  economic  nature  have 
been  rejected.  It  Is  emphasized  that  ttie 
peace  treaty  imposes  upon  luly  a  financial 
burden  of  more  than  S13,000,000.000.  not  In- 
cluding reparations  payable  to  any  coimtry 
except  Russia  or  the  value  of  ttie  territories 
to  be  ceded. 

Tlie  Italians  have  been  deeply  reeentful  of 
the  fact  ttiat  demand  Is  made  of  them  ttut 
they  give  up  all  but  a  small  number  of  war 
vessels  to  their  former  allies,  considering 
ttiat  such  a  proviso  treats  their  navy  as  war 
booty. 

Let  us  not  forget  ttiat  natlona  of  ttie  Weat- 
em  World  ardently  desire  to  keep  Italy  demo- 
cratic. One  of  the  moat  effective  ways  to 
assist  the  spread  of  communism  is  to  keep 
a  people  hungry.  Empty  stomachs  make 
desperate  minds.  We  must  supply  Italy  with 
at  least  her  minimum  needs  of  grain  and 
cereals.  If  Italy's  national  economy  is  not 
made  more  self-sustaining,  she  will  undoubt- 
edly turn  more  and  more  to  the  left.  VHillo 
Italy  lias  not  t>een  recognized  aa  a  full- 
fledged  cobelllgerent  as  was  Greece,  never- 
theless the  reasons  for  our  aid  to  Oreeoe 
and  Turkey  nm  parallel  with  ttie  need  to  aid 
Italy. 

Every  effort  must  he  made  to  revive  and 
sUmulato  trade  between  ttie  United  States 
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Fttced  with  these  facta  and  sninmT 


tinn  In  Ufa 
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mU  IMy.  W*  BMd  «Mb  otbar.  Th«  FiMetot 
Nipt*  (Hd  •wiyttUaf  tB  Ita  power  to  d«> 
this  coonMNtel  rvUtlonthip.  PUn« 
•foot  to  •limtiuit*  tlMUniimtoiy  trad* 
tairitn  »iitf  th«  eoalBf  MBfWMM*  at  0«- 
nr  «  will  Mt-up  tlM  BMwnatlomU  Trad*  Or- 
IwilMtlon.  th«  iMlH  af  «lil«h  ibould  b« 
of  iTMl  b«n*flt  to  Italy  m  «•!)  »«  the  DnitMl 
•trtM  rtaly  Hm  much  to  mII  im  and  w« 
hun  mtioti  k)  Mil  In  p*t\im  Wt*  ean  buy 
utt  frtpliHl  and  eonaumar  voedi  with  th«  do|> 
kki  I  aha  aa^uraa  ihrouflh  th»  aala  nf  h^r  oliva 
•01  aM  winaa,  |f«  atuiia  ahnuM  ba  Uft  un< 
l«^M4  !•  fetttM  i  wm%  Muit*  uf  tf«<ta  IM, 
•W  I1M  wfcllNl.  Wa  mi|ht  ««tl 
•  lf«il«  ftMMNioit  *■•  whiah  tooth 
riM  milhl  MM  (Nlaaataa,   itiltlatinf 

It  tmm  iMMtoi   In  mm  Miiha«*iiin, 
•UmiM  m  ■wwlWii.  •Vfh  «l  tha  aa* 
•ff  Miiiiilai  Mtt  iTMiy.  «•  r«%uiM  hw 
phtthi  HMrmt 

ml,  tv«ry  Hhtn  ihouM  fe«  niMto 

M  t  atiwhaf  of  tha  Onlitd 

«orti>iiMN  raMfniiion  of  har 

tni  Mivai^lyntjr  aroutd  cartainly  holiHar 

yi^  MOMt*  of  IMT  ptopla  and  Xh9  prtttiM 


atbch  ID  MMtl  iMT  pMpl«  ta  UMtr  profrvM 


IU&  Ad^u,  Station  WRIEX  Boston, 
Mms^  TlMrUay,  Apni  3, 1M7 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ii>a.sA<  HUsaiTB 
If  TBS  BOUSI  OP  REPRBSStrTATIVBa 
.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remsirks  In  the  Rxcoto.  I 
Id  elude  the  following  address  I  delivered 
CM  1  Station  WMEX.  Boston.  Mass..  Thurs- 
dll.  AjmUS.  1947: 

Iiatflas     and     gentlemen     oS     the     radio 

ait  dienee.  your  buslncaa,  and  that  of  every 

M  alt  Ufiag  betwaen  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

el|le  Oeaana  In  that  great  country  atretchlns 

Oaaada  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  la  the 

It  at  the  United  States. 

All  of  ta  ara  partnera  in  that  enterprlaa, 

■t  arlng  tta  gatna  and  ita  obligations. 

Today,  many  of  our  people  are  thinking 
01  ly  of  what  they  can  get  from  the  Ocvem- 
n  mt.  forgetful  of  what  they  muat  give  to  It 
ta  tanoaa  at  atart  and  Intclllgant  dtlaaoahlp. 
nua  Oovemment  of  onra  la  what  «•  aaaka 
tt  It  la  Idle  to  complain  about  Its  dotnga. 
10  ilaaa  we  carry  over  our  criticism  into  pod- 
tl'«  action.  Public  opinion  la  the  dynaale 
aptrlt  of  a  democracy.  It  must  be  ever  vlfl- 
la  It  In  the  expreaalon  of  Ita  will,  ao  that  wa 
m  ly  have  better  law*  for  a  better  country. 

rha  United  Stataa  la  the  only  free  country 
oc  earth. 

rou  and  I  are  concerned  about  the  apraad 
throughout  the  world,  and 
it  hurla  at  our  way  of   life. 
T%«t  la  tba  dangar  from  wtthout.  and  I  do  not 
to  Tf>ht«w«^  It    But  tonight  I  want 
to  J09  about   th*  dangar   from 
vllhin. 

rly  bttt  auraty  it  la  axtandlng  its  la* 
a?«ry  pbaa*  of  your  life,  during 
of  ««tB  MMI  your  houn  oC  ra- 


Hiiifi  iMto  mntti  w  «( tM  iiwuai 

avii,  Mt  av«tt  tl  iMi  lola  iajr  tb*  piopli 
BM  aioQMi  10  MMli  portl.  n  it  •laaMf 
mmwoNtf  llMt  «•  ort  not  awaia  of  No 
n  «eao  not  aoiploy  th*  aakad  fofoo 
Arlac  aquadt  or  ooMaatratton 
nmmM  moiiuraa  oC 
ii9  ^  toy.  ««  art 
iatplaaa  Oafera  Ita  lacraaslng  power. 


Why  do  ao  many  Americana  feel 
iinaaatniaa    about    the    futuref 
aaargad  vtctorloua  froaa  a  var  whieli ' 
aaad  our  aattoBal  aaeurlty.   More 
Joba  today  than  aver  before.    The 
of  Itnmg  lo  aarUln  to  improve,  as 
by  tho  oaatfartB  of  lUa  and  th* 
a^MOMiwal  aad   etUtural   oppnrtt 
mm*  aM  mora  of  our  people.    With 
meiuloua  baehloi  af  aaada  wtaiob 
m»%  Indvawy  and  labor  ahouid  b( 
furward  to  aav  prodnoMoa 
tbiro  In  naro  wonoy  m  oirouiat 
vblob  t«i  buy  Mm  Wmm  vM*b  are 
In  iha  inbi  of  iboao  toota  «a  ah«  id 
fldaitt.  iiul  »a  are  oM. 

Wbal  la  li  Uao,  thai  »a  faarf 

I  •  .y  iboi  nio  Mm  iMannf  a<>a« 
t4  aooNOMlo  poow  IB  Uia  baM<ia  of] 
■ftloro  thta  ttanti  iha  avaraga  mail 
pwiim.  aitd  balpiaaa.  aM  unbi 
h*«  form  uf  lyraany  to  baonng 
him. 

All  of  our  Wafia  aoyarlanaa  of 
yaafa  may  ba  lraa*d  to  Ih*  rrowth 
trary  aoWar.   ta  fB*i»g  tbia  fact  let 
that  tototttaNoBlaoi  oaaaa  in  manl 
aM  dli^itaaa  OhaatMaa  one  mi 
baaa  ttgbting  anutBar  nMBopciy.  and  < 
baaa  lad  to  batieto  that  en*  la  vi 
tha  aabar  la  vieloua.    We  have 
the  danger  that.  In  thla  oontaat  of 
if  only  oti*  monopoly  cooaes  out  oa 
ail  win  b*  onslaved. 

naotato  came  ttrst.    Nest  there  waa  i 
And  now  eommunlam.    The  threat 
ha*  b*ao  eliminated.     The 
a  throat  and  the  anawer  to 
lodtwl  in  th*  Dot-too-dlatant  rut 

la  thea*  terms,  we  have  aeen  the 
uncontrolled      blgnesa.        Meanwhl 
growth  of  the  irresponsible  power 
going  on  here  at  home.    The  tem| 
li^se  of  monopoly.  In  1999.  largely  aa  j 
of  Ita  own  excesses,  brought  suffer 
of  millions  of  Americans.     It  was 
we  began  to  realize  that  o\ir  ability 
and  our  winingne»  to  work  were  not  ( 
The  opportiinlty  to  work  had 
our  hands  and  Into  the  control 
number  of  men.    Economically,  wa 
their  mercy.    They  milked  the  Nal 
then  told  ua  to  go  hang.     The 
which  followed  ahouid  have  taught! 
we  must  be  unremitting  in  our  efic 
that  this  doea  not  happen  again, 
war  Just  ended  waa  eanaed  In  part  t»f\ 
of  monopoly  in  America. 

Thia  must  not  happen  again. 
nor  the  world  can  pay  again  for 

In  an  effort  to  combat  this,  we 
two  other   forma   of    monopoly 
America,  on*  in  Oovemmcnt  and 
In  labor. 

We  in  New  Kzxg land  have  been  fc 
aaraplng  industrial  atrlfe.    Our  lal 
have  been  raaponalble  men   who 
given  In  to  the  lust  for  power 
truly  recognised  th&t  through 
they  can  win  bargaining  rights  for 
era  they  reprcaent. 

Thla  haa  not  been  ao  In  other 
th*  NatlOB.  Hat  long  ago.  w*  wit 
aorry  spaalaala  at  on*  labor  leader 
to  browbeat  th*  Ooeanuaant  and 
aalf  abov*  tb*  aoearalga  tetereau  ot 
pie  For  aome  time  the  Issue 
doubt,  and  while  It  did  «•  suffered 
artificial  shortage  ct  fval  and  llghft 
alaetrte  power  that  wa  must  hava 
th*  vvaryday  naada  of  Ufa. 

Ita  baM  ta  Ooffoiumapt.   T)*  vast 
itlo    aganeiss,    with 
J  MNMtraa  vhlah  bavo 
or  law.  IBMii  Btl  poMad  upon 
llahad  aa  Uw  by  the  rapraaanutli 


But  while  wo 
lato  ihato 
ovarlooft  the 


Ual  fact  that 


i  today  la  evnarahlp 

th*  m«an*  c€  prodtictlan. 

rbing  Uttl*  bminass  aM 

Ivat*  *canoinlo  statss  with 

OTsr  your  lives  than  yoa 

is*d*r    of    Mg    busmaaa 
I*  issue.    In  11 

of  our  li 

Id.  and  I  ruou:  "loaMili 

Id  to  tha  ooooluauw  that 

targe,  tta  loarUa  ao  great, 

III  for  ua  lo  ba  real  laaosra," 

lUia  aasata  of  thla  oompany 

inara  iTiMiuooooo     At   tha 

ly  bad  aiuabad  to  oaar  !•,• 


41  poroMil  ot  tho  totbl 

M(tr*vahlrU  ihilVMtry.    Moro 

Ipla  wars  dUacUy  alUvlMd 

Thaaa,  In  l\irn,  lnrt\i»t\pad 

llotta  of  uthara,    Whvn  you 

^y  *  amty  or  •inchhoidera  and 

upoii  this  iiruaMiantlnn  fur 

luota,  you  rtallM  that  It  la 

blfiar  than  moat  polltioal 

le  eiampla  of  tha  trend  to« 
power.  There  arc  many 
tger  to  you  la  in  tb*  tact 
Bome  controla.  the  political 
)ls  that  strangSa  liberty. 
1.000.000  worth  of  eontraet 
the  Oovcrnment  t>etween 
tptember  1944.  0107.000.000.- 
It.  want  to  only  100  of  the 
oarporationa  raoalving  auch 

iporary  National  Bconomlo 

^ed  us  that,  and  I  quote:  "It 

rable   th-it   the  democracies 

illltary  victory  over  the  ag- 

tlnd  themselves  under  ths 

conomic  authority  far  mora 

influential    than    that 

^or  to  tha  war." 

indcpandant  manufactur- 

concems  have  been  awal- 

buainesa.    One  of  the  rea- 

Kye  big  Oovernment  and  big 

Jort  being  made  to  regxilat* 

the  public  good. 

ret  to  say,  there  are  a  few 

no  are  itching  to  get  their 

ontrol  of  atomic  energy,  for 

th«m  th*  last  and  auprem* 

• 

Preeldent  Wilson  believed 
had  to  be  enacted  to  pre- 
ce  of  trust*  and  monopolies, 
really  fear."  he  aaid.  "la  th* 
I  combinations  which  are  be- 
f ul  aa  to  be  entirely  out  of 
luman  conception  •  •  • 
lyond  th*  power  of  demo- 

id  Coulee  Dam  on  October 

Kldent   Roosevelt   hit   the 

when  h*  aald.  and  I  quote: 

Independent  bualneaaman. 

inaglng  clerk  of  the  chain 

even  make  a  credit  aale. 

ident  has  taken  the  place  of 

.    Big  boalneea  has  found  It 

to  rotau  even  thea*  men. 

of  th*m  Is  left  la  tha  eon- 

>ugb  to  get  his  roots  eetab- 

lly  beoome  a  part  of  the  life 

^Ua.  biff  bMstness  haa  devoured 

deatroyed  Ita  own  defenaa. 

Inaasman  bas  b**n  eruahad, 

latad,  or  uMmolaa  retired. 

»nea  oM  NipoMtblltty  baa 

to  balanee  ah**t  valuaa.'* 

INT.  Fraaldani  Tnanan  in 

OongroH  pomioi  out  that 

eontrol  mora  aooMOila  pow* 

II*  tMoatrtaa  are  dootfaaiad 

larfe  oroaalnatlona  tvhMB 

luetlon  and  tboa  raduaa 

ipurehasing  potver. 


Faced  with  thea*  facts  and  solemn  warn- 
ings, what  are  we.  the  public,  going  to  do 
In  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  dan- 
gers of  this  super-goverumentf 

Par  back  In  1014.  the  Congreaa  passed  th* 
Clayton  Act,  designed  to  curb  monopolies. 
This  could  be  done,  tt  was  thought,  by  pro- 
hibiting on*  oorporatlon  from  purehaaing 
tha  eapltal  stock  of  another.  Stnoa  than, 
howavar,  oorporoiloBB  bOOO  bf-p«wad  tha 
plain  intant  of  tha  oot  by  Bwohaslng  th* 
pbyaiool  aaaata  of  their  eompatitora,  inataai 
of  th*  aapttal  siook 

Tbta  loopbola  mufl  b*  plugyad  lo  lioM 
4)1  lea  lb  abaeli 


■•artbia  are  now  batha  bald  by  Iho  loiiio 
lUilOlary  t*i<iun\lilaa  Oll  N  R.  Ill,  ipoitsnrad 
hf  Ouu«iv«iiM<«n  KirAtivaa,  uf  Tviiiitaaea, 
iBf  purt<»fta  uf  ihia  bill  la  Ui  Hiiip  tha  alarM> 
iMlboroiM  In  majari  and  arquiHiUnni, 

Tlio  fofooo  ot  Hone 


ilf  ar*  out  to  hill 
Ihia  propoiK  laitalailoii.  nut  vou,  iha  pub* 
IM.  MO  yoi  io  be  heard  trub  dsiuatidlni 
Ikal  tl  M  mmIo  law. 

The  ropM  growth  e(  private  sunerguvarn* 
Mant  in  indtistry  must  b*  halted  before  it 
laoia.  aa  it  surely  will,  to  political  super* 
lorarnmrnt  and  all  Ui*  evlli  of  tyranny. 

Th*  civil  Ubsrtlss  which  ws  now  enjoy, 
will  disappear  If  free  antsrprlss  Is  smothsred. 
And  by  frss  enterprise  I  do  not  mean  the 
special  prlvilsgs  of  corporate  giants  to  asiza 
complete  control  of  our  eoonomy.  Inataad, 
I  glv*  It  the  American  Interpretation  qrhlch 
maana  the  chance  for  you.  the  average  citl- 
sen.  to  atart  up  in  bvulness  on  your  own,  or 
to  have    he  opportunity  of  a  Job. 

Monopoly  or  freedom — which  is  going  to 
prevail? 

The  issue  deF>ends  on  you. 


Rer.  Geoffrey  C.  StoBo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NSW  TOSX 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  by  the  House 
today  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoso,  It  is  my  privilege  to  include  the 
following  address  made  by  Rev.  Geoffrey 
C.  Stone.  C.  6S.  R..  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Church.  Brooklyn,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  overseas 
during  the  late  war  as  a  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Army,  at  the  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Branch  of  the  Supreme  Anchor  Club, 
held  at  the  Columbus  Club.  Brooklyn, 
on  Sunday  morning  April  13,  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Shipbuilding  Anchor  Club,  when 
my  good  friend.  Joe  Martlno.  chairman  of  the 
q;>saksrs'  committee,  asked  me  to  address  you 
on  the  occasion  of  your  annxial  communion 
breakfast.  I  accepted  gladly,  for  I  have  al- 
ways found  It  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  a  group 
of  Catholic  men.  My  words  this  morning  will 
lay  stress  upon  both  yotir  manliness  and  your 
Catholicism. 

Aa  Oatbolie  man,  th*r*  ar*  thrs*  things 
that  are  of  th*  utmost  Importane*  to  you  in 
this  Uf*— your  home,  your  country,  and  your 
religion.  Thla  trinity  of  Intaraaia  fundamaa> 
UUy  undsrilaa  every  oibar  tboufbt  or  aon- 
oam,  av*n  though,  as  fundamsntala,  thay 
may  aaaoa  puahad  Into  tha  boobfrouM  of 
dally  otalra. 

■ooaai  Mool  of  you  aro  family  man.  Tba 
real  hope  aoonar  or  later  to  baaoma  auch. 
Tour  atatua  is  that  of  a  vary  important  vooa- 

XOZZZ-'App.-— >IOT 


tion  In  life— to  some  quite  evident,  to  others 
dimly  recognized,  by  still  others  altogether 
too  often  neglected  or  completely  Ignored. 
Tow  dally  labor  is  both  arduous  aM  hasard- 
oiu.  but  It's  man'a  work,  and  there  la  some- 
thing not  only  exhilarating  but  elevating  in 
a  tough  task  attamptsd  snd  a  suoeassfui  Job 
aohlevsd.     There's   nothing   Ignobls   about 
hard  work.    It  takss  plenty  of  stamina,  sn- 
duranto.  piiiooifMna.  vigor,  aasrgy.  with  a 
combination  of  brain  and  brawn,  to  put 
Ihroiifh  tha  Job    Prtda  In  aahlavamant  is 
•oma  roward,  but  not  sufnctant  tn  ovarridit 
Mio  MMuibl  iMira  for  eomluri  and  oaaa,  Ono 
auH  aoii  ONO  m\m  oltiba  onaaalli  oi^a  muai 
IMVO  •  piboo  10  r«M  «M*i  voary  bonaa,   Man 
lll!awiaa  hai  u«s  tnnaia  urfo  It  rtprodmo  Bla 
jUbd.  le  ti^ba  ttfioa  lb  iba  "oMp  of  Iho  old 
Mooli"-«r  UM  mobv  atilM-io  IroyMo  mbi* 
ftw  lekana  af  invs  Tor  m  \\u%  MBupihten 
who  It  hl«  halpmnia  In  ths  itorinviiliili  of 
roarlbi  ebtldran  as  rhiidran  of  Ood  and  brira 
le  Iba  Kingdom  of  MHvvn.    Thai*a  what 
haapi  moH  of  you  |oid|  day  otiar  day.  ynr 
after  year— tba  nccaaalty  of  provMUbi  lo  Iba 
beat  of  yotur  ability  for  tha  lovod  OMa  at 
home.    Without  that  incentive,  you  would 
f-.on   falter,   ftow   dUcouraged.   and   quit. 
Those  of  you  who  are  activated  by  love  of 
wife  and  kids,  and  are  concerned  with  th* 
nobleness  of  your  vocation  under  Ood.  are 
vitally  Interested  in  th*  pr*ssnt  well-being, 
and  the  future  development  of  those  choice 
souls  which  Gcd  has  entrusted  to  your  care. 
Anything  that  will  benefit  them  now,  and 
afterward  in  adult  age.  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance; anything  that  Is  of  detriment  to 
them  now,  or  which   may  harm  them  In 
fut-are,  is  to  be  combated  with  all  the  ardor 
and  earnestness  that  love  for  kids  and  hope 
for  their  happiness  can  demand.    Meny  a 
man  dies  happily,  despite  a  life  of  constant 
toil,  in  the  assurance  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  obligations  of  his  vocation  in  leaving 
children  well  reared,  decent  Uvlng.  Ood-lov- 
ing.  and  a  Joy  In  his  <Ad  age.    He  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  reward  of  an  eternal  happlneas. 
Now,  at  the  present  time  particularly  and 
fanatically,  there  Is  a  powerftil  surge  of  bla- 
tant   materialism,    which    seeks    to    break 
asimder  the  bonds  of  love  and  religion  ce- 
menting family  life.     A  philoeophy  of  life, 
at  great  variance  to  the  atated  views  of  the 
God  who  created  ua.  would  stage  man  In 
the  role  of  barnyard  rooster,  with  his  pro- 
lific progeny  gobbled  up  by  an  omnipotent 
state,  for  indoctrination  in  diabolical  dogma 
and    devilish    theories,    and    eventual    free- 
dom— good  God — aa  slave  laborers  in  con- 
centration camps.    The  pattern  set  by  the 
Mother  of   Ood   as  the   virtuous   model   of 
Christian    womanhood,    the    imitation     of 
which  has  ennobled   a  man's  wife  and  a 
child's  mother  to  a  status  worthy  of  vener- 
ation   and    greatest    respect — that    pattern 
would  give  way  to  the  very  dubious  dignity 
of  a  highly  productive  hen  or  a  prize  sow. 
Love,  ptire,  decent,  honorable  love,  descends 
to  the  slimy  depths  of  an  abominable,  dia- 
honorable  lust.    Home,  family  life,  give  way 
to  the  stalls  of  a  brooding  farm. 

Men,  your  kids  face  Just  such  Intolerable 
degradation,  unless  you  do  something  about 
tt.  Your  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  little 
bo3rs  and  girls  who  were  this  very  morning 
nourished  by  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jssus 
Christ;  that  cute  little  trick  who  causss  you 
to  swell  with  pride  aa  he  aervea  at  the  altar 
of  Ood;  that  sweet  little  image  of  her  moth- 
or  who  klsssd  you  good-by  before  you  came 
her*  this  morning;  that  tiny  tyk*  In  tb* 
orlb  who  aquasoas  your  heart  with  ita  tiny 
hands;  those  praeioua  ohargM  are  dMtlnad 
lor  abject  nUaary  aad  parvafaion  if  you  1|- 
Bora  tha  inroads  of  matarlaUam  which 
would  supplant  tha  ralifloa  which  maksa 
IBam  to  dear  to  you  aM  haa  Baada  you  da- 
oola  your  Ufo'a  anargy  to  thorn. 


Tha  oo&duet  ot  tba  ahtpbuttdtaf  i 
Ing  tba  war  needs  Itttl*  comment.    Tha 
florioua  record  of  achlavaaaant  la  Um  faea  of 


tremendous  odds  Is  very  wen  known,  and 
highly  apprecUted.  Tour  patriotism  U  be- 
yoM  reproach:  It  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  every  trade,  and  with  every  OI  on  every 
combat  front.  We  were  ss  ons  in  conaidsrlng 
our  cotutry  aa  God's  country,  for  Ha  favored 
ua  beyond  our  fondest  sud  most  ardOttt 
prayer.  Ws  ar*  fsr  from  blind  to  the  foulu 
aM  hiuMarlngs  of  our  leaders;  ws  r*ccgnlaa 
Uia  naed  of  many  Improvements  In  our  polltl* 
eal  Mt*up;  we  clearly  see  the  nsosaatty  for  a 
batisr  and  mora  aquahis  diitn button  of  gMi« 
lorlil  vaaltb.  a  iratiar  reward  for  the  proi- 
Ml  or  our  bralni  and  brawn;  we  knuv  Ifeil 
our  Moved  country  is  far  from  poHMl  IB 
»Miy  roibecia.  but  tt  ii  iim  otfr  MeoN 
•ouatry,  n  B  iim  tar  MipgMr  lb  bby  ttbir 
of  iha  pMl  or  iha  brootnt.  »n«  II  wUI  atiii 
ba  ouri  lo  rub  aa  1^  plaasa,  lo  loaiimn  aa 
wo  iiairo,  lo  br«lN  ••  wo  ibibb  nv-«Bly  lo 
lOAi  aa  wa  fTihl  nbnNUy  le  No»  1^  Mir 
aounlry.  and  OoTa  foubiry,  ibd  nut  ibo 
playthttm  of  any  foraliB  iaou|Oiua  who 
would  Uiurp  tha  plooa  elQoi. 

Our  oouhlry  guarantaea  rtiht  to  Ufa. 
Ubwty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hnppinsas.  It 
guarantaea  ua  fraadeoi  of  apaech.  ffaedom  of 
worahlp,  freedom  from  tear,  and  ti  tiylbd 
to  free  \u  from  all  material  want.  W*  have 
a  right  to  be  born  and  to  live  as  liberty- 
loving  and  liberty-living  cltieens.  We  have 
access  to  an  education  to  fit  ua  for  this  life's 
burdena  and  eternity's  reward.  Our  boms  is 
our  castle,  and  no  man  dare  violate  lu  sacred 
prscincU.  We  can  strive  to  make  it  s  para- 
dise on  earth,  and  in  so  striving  find  com- 
fort in  arduous  labor  that  otherwise  wotild 
be  too  onerous.  All  his  t'aey  want  to  taks 
away  from  us,  promising  us  In  Its  stead  a 
nebuloxis  heaven  that  Is  farcical  when 
viewed  by  the  pattern  they  have  provided 
elsewhere.  We  love  our  country  despite  Its 
faults,  but  we  should  love  It  enough  to  be 
ready  to  do  something — anything — to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  danger  that  threateiu  it. 

BKUCIOlf 

Without  religion  there  is  no  meaning  to 
life,  llie  Creator  of  our  existence  tells  lu 
what  It's  all  about,  in  unmistakable  terma. 
Assured  of  Hts  existence,  we  are  assured  of 
the  truth  of  His  words.  Calvary  proves  His 
love  for  us;  history  proves  His  provident  care 
for  His  children.  The  nobility  of  our  soul 
as  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  eternal  Ood 
ennobles  our  bodies  that  otherwise  would  be 
but  msgnlflcent  animals.  With  understand- 
ing of  the  eternal  home  as  the  god  at  our 
existence,  we  are  enabled  to  suffer  the  many 
dUBcultles  of  this  life,  with  patience.  In  the 
eventual  relief  we  expect  to  receive  from  ths 
sweet  yoke  and  light  burden  placed  upon  ns 
here,  that  we  may  not  seek  an  earthly  heaven. 
but  look  beyond  to  the  future.  "We  have  not 
here  a  permanent  dwelling  place,  but  we  seek 
that  which  Is  beyond."  Evil  and  sin  must  be 
punished  by  the  Justice  of  God.  This  may  be 
a  vale  ot  tears,  where  we  eke  out  our  existence 
in  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  but  we  know  that 
the  comparatively  little  we  are  called  upon  to 
suffer  here  Is  hut  s  trivial  punishment  com- 
pared  with  what  we  richly  deserve.  Then. 
too,  that  reward  offered  us  is  a  powerftd  In- 
ducement to  a  worthy  life. 

Now,  along  comes  the  preaching  of  a  new 
religion,  which  offera  release  from  all  ths 
dictates  of  a  God.  It  dsnles  th*  exlstenoe  of 
a  God,  it  derides  the  notion  of  s  soul,  It 
scorns  ciedence  In  s  hereafter.  We  are  but 
animals  owing  our  •xlstsnce  to  a  superstat*. 
thoroughly  and  absolutely  d*psndsnt  upon  It 
for  our  sltghtsst  n*ed,  d*stln*d  to  serve  tl 
slavishly  for  ths  wbols  span  of  our  nlit«nce, 
and  to  cM  that  ailstenoa  on  a  dung  heap. 
Ihere  wUl  ba  no  country  to  charlah,  no  home 
or  loved  onea  to  anbsarun  us,  no  futurs  life 
lo  SBCourage  and  Btraoffthen  ua.  Juat  a  piti- 
ful aMuraaca,  aa  long  u  wa  are  the  prolt* 
bblo  aUfaa  of  •  oalf-aaublished  supsnnaa 
aaUad  Joe. 

Today  there  la  much  Ulk  of  war.  but  tho 
Best  war  wtu  not  ba  between  natlooa.    tt 
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xu  at  Ctazlat  tad 


HON.  HUBERT  S. 


Mr.  KLLZa    Mr.  Speaker.  It 
fylnf  to  ikote  that  more  and 

the 
to  the  rnWlliMi  tbat 
OoocretB  to  dotog  a 
They  are  csprcHlz^  the 
wt  will  do.  IB  A  Ian* 

•foi.   iMtailt. 
aa   aditorial 

W.  Va,| 
th*  great 

countrj.  edited  by  Mr.  Norman 
httflrecta  attcntkn  to 
iMMllcap  under  which  ^ 
and  afTMi  thai 
li  doliV  aU  right 
follows: 
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ION  OP  HlttfARKR 

or 

ISTINE  B.  KELLEY 

nmsTLTAMIA 

OP  REPBaBNTATIVB 


xy.  AprU  IS.  1M7 

Mr.  Speaker,  with 

id  my  remarks.  I  Include 

the  Boetoo  Post.    It  to 

luat  It  calls  attention  of 

the  diortcomlnfs  In  th# 

Ibill.  R.R.30aO. 

loBowt: 


for  ladiatilal  pMCt  knd 
United  8Ut«  will  open  n«n 
r»lr  Labor  Staadardi  Act. 


not  reqolre  uaj  tatenstrc  eeretinitloii  to 
tect  tbc  peril  tn  thmt.  Wlutt  both 
Bant  and  labor  want  and  will  ^jprorc  to  a 
tofBola  for  r»aebtm  a  fair  and  aqtiltabl* 
iHderstandisg  long  before  a  dispute  reachea 
tiM  Stage  of  a  strike  vote.  For.  if  a  strike 
la  Imminent,  very  few  employees  are  going 
to  stop  to  read  tbc  fine  print  on  their  secret 
ballots. 

If  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  only  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  majority  party  in 
theOongreM  ^  dumfonstrate  a  dealrc  to  pot 
aa  and  to  aHBa|cmBBt-labor  warfare,  wttb 
the  fordEnovledge  that  PraridBit  thiiii«t^ 
txerdae  his  Teto.  tt  la  dangeioai  and 
Xr  It  la  senooaly  proposed  aa 
a  means  of  ending  management-labor  strog- 
glea  It  falls  far  short  at  batDg  oMuaUuct^re 
tofliUtlon. 


CoDcvrrent  Reselatiaa  of  Ike  LefitUtore 
W  tkc  State  •(  New  Jcrter 


««t  at  the  Boom 


form,  as  tt  la  abovt  to  be 

eooamlttee.  It  pcorldes  for 

kbor>maaag«atent   relatioaa 

itb  no  more  than  two  from 

s«t  IS  a  jodtdel  capacity 


or  nvm  JtMsrt 


XM 


I  admin istrator  paid  eiaooo  a 
serve  aa  lavastlgatar  and 


Bogn  or  uPBaBnrrAiivB 
Tueaimg.  AprU  IS.  1947 


for  a  eondllation 
It  at  Labor  to 
iTe  bnmcb  of  the  Oo««m- 
rndent  agency, 
wcaknees  of  this  kind  of  a 
fair  Ubor- 

ibcr  U  the  Tirtual 
capable  of 

pcver.  or  cf 

(nt  or  labor  foor  mt 
|su|jpart.  approval  or 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  onder  leate  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  F:»ootD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Boose  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 


ttor 
to   take   the   kind   of 
|wbtcb  win  surely  be 

for  tbc  sum  of 


It   and   labor   woold   do 

Xiie  Tnix  Labor 
certain  before 

luct  of  the  high  tiasur  «f 
not 


Ooocarrent  rssohitlon  calling  upon  Mew  Jer- 
sey's rspraaMtaovas  in  the  Mattonai  Ocn- 
^am  and  the  Leglalatttres  of  the  sister 
States  and  all  good  dtlcens  to  restore  the 
Amoleaa   BspuKle  and   the   ftaiy -eight 

fatbera 


New  Jersey  needs  no  guardian  and  Intends 
to  have  none.    WC  Oarden  Staters.  Hke  the 

t^ss,  were  tooled  for 
■aglrlanl  trick  that 
a  d<dlar  taxed  oat  of  oar  pockets  and  sent  to 
Waahlngton  wm  be  Hggar  when  it  ccinea 
back  to  IK.  We  bave  taken  a  good  lock  at 
said  dollar.  We  find  that  tt  lost  wdgM  to 
Its  Jcaatcy  to  Waahinfum  and  back.  The 
political  brokerage  of  the  bnreaocrau  baa 
been  deducted.  We  hare  deddad  that  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  PMecal  aid.  We  know 
tbat  there  Is  no  wealth  to  tax  that  Is  no« 
already  wltbia  the  boondartes  of  the  forty- 
aigbt  Sutea. 

Jowe  prcpoae  henceforward  to  tax  oursdTes 
and  take  car*  of  oaraelres^  We  are  fed  tq> 
with  sitfiiidlcs,  ddes  and  paternalism.  We 
are  no  oae^  stepchild.  We  have  grown  opt 
Wa  serve  noltec  tbnt  w  will  resftat  Waatotng- 
tcn.  O.  C  adoptfe^  na. 

Be  it  reacOved  by  the  General  Assemb^  of 
the  State  o/  Mew  Jersey  (fA«  temmt 
rtafl- 

1.  Wa  napeccfoUy  petttlaa  and 

Jersey^  Onngi  tm and  Senatots  to  vote  to 

fetch  oar  eoonty  eoort  bonn  and  dty  halls 
Peaasytsnala  awm.    We  want 
to  come  bocae. 

a.  tmnliig.  tmrtktr.  That  wa  caO  opon  the 

everywhere  who  bdleve  to  tbc  bade 
of  fincoln  and  JeOenon  to  join 
with  OS  and  we  wttb  tbem  to  restore  tbc 
Amerlcaa  Bt|atUik.  and  oor  f orty-dght  States 
to  the  tnadBllHa  taut  by 


Aiaress  Vj  Han.  Afdnr  R.  ▼fJeafcgfc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WISRRT 


Dl  THS  8BU1B 


or  Ki 

or 


THB  mOTSD  8TA' 


BXTSNSIOK  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS         ^ 


Tuesdav.  AprU  15  ilegiilative  daw  o/ 
Mondat.  March  2i).  1947 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  oo 
April  14  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
tm  Michigan  (Mr.  VAXvoonc^  ad- 
drased  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  ask 
that  this  very  forceXul  speech  be  printed 
In  theRcooaa. 

There  being  no  objectloa.  Uie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoon. 
asfoilofws: 

I  sm  happy  to  Join  thk  momlag  with  the 
rcpnaanUUvaa  of  21  AaMrloaa  P^paMka  la 
eonaMmoratlng  tbc  founding  of  the  grcat- 
eontincntal  community  of  nations  vhlch 
blasMd  the  peace  and  prngraas  of 


of  a  eocrdteated  wold:  bat  tlaty  de- 
dined  to  tnm  tbeir  backs  tipon  the  bft 
raeord  of  a  tmlted  bemlspbere.    niey 

ready  to  embiace  the  new  fraternity, 

not  at  the  eitpeuse  of  abandoatag  tbe  old. 
The  Tttallty  of  pan-Amerteanlasi      ~^ 

bare  a  greater  ihawliBliuu  of 

devotion  than  tn  tboae  erttleal  days 
San  Prandseo  was  deadlocked  on  tbls 
Icm. 
Tt  was   my  honor  and 

serve    as    chairman    of    the 

which  struggled  for  many  long  days 
nights  to  find  an  acceptable  formula 
ecNdd  preserve  tbe  ovcrrtdlag  atburliy 
tbe  United  Nations  and  yet  leave  tbe 
operation   of   paa-Amerlea   aiils^ialnii 
)o(acd  wbolcbeartedly  wltb  mg  Mands 
the  other  »  Aaawtean  AnaMlea— es  did 
sono,    syuipauwtw    dSMgailaB    from 
United  Statec—«a 
a    sattsfaetory    ■iiwii    to 
When  we  fiaaRy 

the  glad  rejoktec  ^ww  isiiisiistoiil     1 
never  forgst  that  _ 

Rcpubtie.  tn  tarn,  ipefee  from  tts  heart 


of 

t 

to 
tbe 
tbe 


X  am  deeply  gxatcf  u2  to  tbe  "good  neigh- 
bors'* who  form  this  International  h^temity 
for  tbc  privilege  of  speaking  upon  this  slg- 
Biflcaat  oocasion  which  symboUaes  our  com- 
mon bonds,  our  common  hopes,  our  «y>w«ww»< 
asplratloas.  our  fommcin  heritage,  and  our 
mutual  good  wilL 

Just  so  long  as  we  keep  our  Western  World 
In  tune,  we  shall  here  praserre  tbc  baalt^ilsst 
sad  most  useful  regional  society  of  sovereign 
peoples  on  this  earth. 

Looking  back  to  Its  ereatlon  on  April  14, 
1100.  tbe  Pan  American  Union  Is  57  yean 
young  today.  But  looking  back  to  the  berate 
Simon  BoUvar  and  his  flzst  Coogreas  of  Amer- 
ican Statea  in  isas.  the  roou  of  our  Union 
stem  back  nearty  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Those  vere  rugged,  iiiiiiieiiliiii  times.  In- 
deed, siich  were  their  iimmleliil  lie  th&t  our 
own  United  States  rtficgatrs  to  that  initial 
gattmlng  in  Panama  vere  unable  to  partici- 
pate. One  died  and  tbc  other  was  a  week 
late.  Bat  a  ^orloos  Idea  was  bom  in  that 
first  hopdUl  adrenture.  Hie  acorn  Is  aa  oak 
today. 

In  thoae  cariy  Intervenlg  years  there  were 
nuaierotn  atptfAcant  ami exaacaa  wbidi 
asarket  steady  ptogKcs  toward  beaslapbaric 
peace  and  soUdaxlty.  But  it  was  a  partlco- 
iarly  Impuitant  and  prq^bcUc  da/  wticn  ttie 

In  1880;  and  every  snccaedlng  anni- 
,  from  tbat  hour  to  this,  has  con- 
fronted us  with  new  biemttves  and  new 
needs  to  keep  our  SI  MepsriMlca  laBeverabiy 
linked  In  the  friendly  mlty  wfateh  Is  oor 
mutnal  proteetKm  ami  oor  laertetfaHy 
poaalsas  benedietlan.  Any  threat  to  this 
nnMy  betrays  tbe  wdtefe  of  every  one  of 
these  tl  sovereign  Bepubilca.  I  am  proud 
to  confidently  say  that  tbla  is  the  firm  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  tbls  I'W'^^  we  aB.  went  to 
San  Francisco  to  bdp  iMBd  tbc  United 
RsMoBis  in  order  to  knit  the  peaoe-loTlng 
peoples  of  the  world  in  one  common  bond 
of  loao  llsliig  tAowshtp.  to  serve  human 
rlgbta  and  fendamental  freedoaos.  It  waa 
a  tremendous  event  in  the  evototlosi  of  ia- 
tamBUonal  moraUty.  But  there  came  a 
drtbium  ■■'■■'■■t^  when  It  looked  as  though 
tbe  larger,  untried  prefect  was  to  swallow 
op  our  reglooal  laatltatkms  and  aid  tbdr 
nves  for  keeps.  I  Aall  never  forget  the 
thrining  and  tenacious  seal  with  wblcb  tbc 

American  BepabOos— an  of  tl siisiig  to 

tbe  defense  of  oor  pan-American  Ideal.  Ibey 
ready  to  look  forward  to  dM 


been  solved.    Such  relstionsbtps  arc  beyond 
prtee  la  the  sSam  of  bumankiad 

In  af  eptaloi  it  Is  possible  tbat  there 
SBlfht  never  hsvc  been  a  San  Prtndaoo  Clur- 
tsr  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  agree  tvoa 
chaptsr  VUX  on  "Beglonal  Airangamcoto.'* 
BquaOy.  la  my  ^daion.  tbe  United  Itotlons 
Is  Infinitely  straagw  as  a  raault  of  this  re- 
gional recQgnitian  ttiat  tbc  oooperatlvc  imlty 
of  tbe  Americas  shall  pataist  In  all  Its  mutaal 
good  wlUa. 

None  of  ns  woold  for  an  instant  subtneC 
horn  tbc  supreme  mandate  of  tbc  Uaiud 
Hattonala  respect  to  tatcmatiooal 
saeuilty.  Ail  of  us  will  ssck  to  buttd  it 
ctiengtb  to  strengtb  so  tbat  ftt 
fanrtfons  and  facUltiaa  Monc  cf  ns  will 
wtthhoU  our  willli«  and  TmaqplTansl 
glaaoe  to  tiie  Sacurt^  OouDCtt  and  (be 
eral  AsssBbiy.  tbe  Town  MeeOng  of 
World,  within  the  frsmevork  of  tbc 
tar.  It  was  not  in  oonAict  wttb  this  india- 
eb jeettve  tbat 
ttiaalnK  and  hiaterle  rlgM  to 
ate  as  friendly  ndghbors  en  conttnents 
ilarly  set  apart  and  aaU-coatatnad.    On 

itrary.  tbc  Dblted  """^imt  Chan 

tbat  tbeaa  two  great,  basle  i 
are  not  tncowapatlbie.    Tartrwid.  tt 
«n>a(ns  car  31  mmihUts  to 

Wortd  mUty  snd  to  tae  tt  to 
sueugibsn  Independent  traadon  for  each 
and  aU  tbroogh  regtonal  aoUdarlty  and  peace. 
Tbe  more  siaiiiifiinj  wc  MMiia^ti  these  ttss 
tbe  leas  laiidiiiuuis  wtU  be  tbe  taika  wblcb 
tbc  united  ■attonc  win  confront. 

TO  tbaa  btaaaed  objcettve.  we.  tbc  21 
lof  tbc  W« 


Pan 

tbat  none 

fideUty  or 


on 
Day.  IMT:  and  I  dare  to  aassrt 

ns  does  so  with  greater 
faith  tban  tbc  United 


tt  laa 


If  and 

laad: 

of  tbe  first 
irimUhcsidfttyi 
cured;  and  this  Is  tbe  csaaaMn  conce>u  of  an 
cf  us  beeauae  all  Of  OS  SBC  cqbsla  m  both 
raaponafbflitiaa  and  tbc  primegfii   of 
great  berttage. 

I  want  to  nnderacore  tliat  point. 
AmerleanlaB  le  a  partnership  affair.  It  most 
always  operate  aa  a  pcrtaerab^  aSalr.  More 
end  more.  In  tbe  last  decade,  we  have  bean 
spdltng  this  oot  at  cur  aarlous  coniereoeaa. 
I  go  beck  to  BOOMS  Alraa  to  ttSS  wbsra.  wbBa 
SM|gwMm  iba  liiadMlmsMUl J  uf  lulsi  >eu 
BOB  to  aoc  ciiaiis  OS  any  paa-aaacnean  coto^ 
try.  wc  pladgMI  Intimate  and  mntoal  con- 
(1)  If  the  peace  of  tbe 
Is  ■SBscrfl.  (3)  hi  tte 


ikt 
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>  or  •  vtrtaal  ttutm  of  var  botvMO  Amcrl- 

>  atatoK  (S)  tn  tte  •wnt  of  inMmatVmal 
whlcb  mi^ht  thnatan 

At  Ltnui  tn  ISM 
tbo  jiiuwawi  of 
It  to 
cklMr  M|MCta  of 

In  IMS 

I  mm  of  any  fayphtfl  roflaa  of 
ft  «M«rt  to  tbo  jvriadlettaio  of  any 

stAt*  ■hmai  bo  obligod  to  choiw 
lb  _  ' 

OonttDont.    At 
^.M«  tho  pr 
c  kUtac  f  roetproeal  — lotinn  and 

ft»  tiM  dtfMMB  «(  tta*  natkms  of  tbo 

At  Rk>  do  lo— trn  ta  1M3  wo  re- 

V  wIMMMj    took  BOM  a  WorM 

1  jdy;  and  caOod  «nr  i—wiltotlnni  pvlsr  to 
tio  rooataUtahaoBt  of  tliooo  roUttono  tn 
$dcr  tbat  thlo  •etkm  may  havo  a  aotklailty 
Wo  alao  caDod  for  coosoltatlona 
1^  tte  event  of  tntorsABOrtean  noUttona  of 
ata  or  tnatloa.    At  Masleo  City  in 


of  ForoifD 
annual  eronta.  We  luuol  BM 
Too  mucb  la  at  atako  ta  ttio 
tmcertaln  world.  Wo  cannot 
confer  too  often  tn  ttao  conaorrat 


Tben  I  tafea  «k«  Utaftf  of  »d<: 
MBcstion  on  thla  mmfitkous  day 
afaln  eschanco  ottr  pan-Amencan 
I  npioaa  tbo  wlah  that  the  umo 
come  when  our  continental  fellc 
be  (eographlcaUy  and  apirltually 
through  the  aaoodatkxi  with  ua. 
apiwopnate  taaala.  of  tbo  great  rndj 
DoBBtukm of OUMda.  nualonc.ai 
At  the  Inter- illroii  Conferenco 
City  tn  IMS.  oar  loaolutlona 
"wish  that  collahnnittBn  of  Ca 
the  pan-Aine«lcan  oyotaaK  ah&ll 

Nor  ta  that  aU.     vmen 

fcuUdtng  boro  In  Wi 

tn  1010.  th*  rooaa  for  the 


occur  or  there 
that  an 

^  by  any  other  otato 

tmto^ty  or  the  InTtolabUity  of  the  toT' 

or  aaalBot  the  aofvcrctgnty  or  poltttral 

of   an    American    state,    the 

to  ttilB  act  will   conault 

to  agraa  upon 

R  aar  bo  adrlnblo  to  take." 

roftho 

not  dtetatloB.  la  the 

to  thU  oBd.    Partnenaup  Ii  tho 

of  tidi  nlBMMHhlp.    ConsuItatloB  lo 

Intematkmal  Oaa-> 


and  to  pot  o«r 

IwnutattoBOL 

world  call  vpoB  all 

elooer  together  tn  our 

tho  aako  of  our  mutoal. 

The  Bcgoti 

Important,  tho  i 

fruitful  wo  baito 

oettvoly  tntogratc 

Farthemore.  tho 

■dMdaled  for  Oc- 

riMMdd  eooa  laplHMBt  tho  Act 

and  fire  the  tnter-i 

na 

part  of  tho  Uhttod 
IbaMfvaaDc 
ptuf 

of 

ttkat  I  ttdafe  MBoold 
If  oar  regular  Int 
Of 

tatyoHUMdtfthoi 


m  t 


Board  and  tho  great 

with  a  proptette  oyo  to  that  bappf  < 

twenty  aecond  chair  wao  made.    Itj 
empty  long  enough.    Nor  ts  that 
the  inner  courtyard  of  thta  Pan 

art  the  coata  of 
which  hero  maBg 
for  peace  and  laagiwi  ta  thta 
and  the  coat  of  anee  of 
there  with  all  tho  roet.     By 
rtghtcooBMoa  she  Is  eligible  to  thi 
tlon.    By  every  rule  of  reason  wf  ht 
her  here.     I  would  welcome  t.  « 
total  Mew  World  unity  which  '    ii 
tho  twenty-  ccc 
Ii  dOod  aad  oar  continental  ttrc 
1  the  Arctic  Circle  to  I 
Ooe  thtag  MM*  I  ihonid  like  to  \ 
tag  the  past  year  the  Pan  Amei 
BOgaed  the  sad  and  nntlm^  loas  \ 
rector  General.  Dr.  L.  8.  Bowe. 
tcr  emtury  be  gave  his  skilled 
SSI  Hill    to    the    "dearlnf    house 
American  good  wlU."    With  t 
labored  for  oar  eoaaaon  r-i-;^ 
failed  s  rendtovooa  with  du'y     He< 
America's    first    friend.      His 
ZSIrectar  Ooneral  of  tho  Pan  Amc 
la  a  dtsttafoMbad  Lattn-Amenc 
first  ume  to  tT  yean.    I  chou'd 
ta  behalf  of  wuf  eoontry.  tua:  wt 
a  particolarty  happy  aofwy  that 
In  DO  more  significant  ftolilou 
demoattrated  that  pan-America 
aU  of  t.a  alike.    May  I  add  that  U 
of  great  persanal  satlsfaetlon  : 
COBM  the  able  and  brtlllant  Dr  Alt 
OaasarKO.  former  Proaldent  of 
Wi2h!ifton  to  fill  this  tmi 
came  to  know  him  tatlmately 
Oonfference.     Be  was 

ta  wtrklng  out 
recognition  of  regional 
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kted  hlB  firm  loyalty  to 
lean  fraternity  of  whldk  he 

directing  head.  Toong  to 
In  wfttooaa  and  eipertence.  I 

will  thrtee  undv  his  hua- 


jnclude  as  I  began.     In  tho 

tlted  Sistea  and  pursuant  to 

of  the  President.  I  greet 

lies  upon  this  signlfieant  day 

set  a?;de  fcr  special  reccg- 

LKew    World    govemmentr    to 

It  and  most  frultftil  con- 

itty  of  nations  the  world  has 

ft  greet  you  with  friendship 

1th  anadoUoratcd  alleglaiiee 

Katloaa  oMiy  «e  pnreoo  tto 

to  carry  on  to  faithful  loy- 

itorlc  attachmenta  and  con- 

operations  which  have  made 

w  Union  one  of  the  greatest 

tutlona  of  aU  time. 


lot  Cot  Louis  by  Faraers 
inUtntioa  to  Vetcraas  Who 


3ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.VIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wTscowsnf 

OP  RXPRfiSBNTATIVBB 
iay.  AprU  Ii.  1947 

9SKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
erpa^Uly  dlrturt)e<l  about 
mds  In  tlie  Farmers  Homo 
)n  for  loans  jo  veterans  who 

agency  that  in  my  Judg« 

smpUshed  much  for  vet- 

»ir  families.     In  my  files 

ive  more  than  a  hundred 

reterans  pleading  for  more 

I  Farmers  Home  Admini5tra« 

sterans  today  are  unable  to 

itage  of  a  loan  that  was 

lians  while  they  were  out 

dying  for  their  country. 

)n  is  desperate.    Where  are 

to  those  veterans?     The 

)  Fanners  Home  Administnu 

leted. 

and  business  the  record  of 

lome  Administration  is  be- 

sm.      Just    look    at    their 

district.    Here  it  is: 
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We  freely  give  billions  to  every 
foreigner  who  brings  a  suitcase  to  Wash- 
ington. We  do  not  even  have  the  guts  to 
ask  them  to  pay  the  interest  or  the  prin- 
dpal  back.    We  Just  give.  give,  and  give. 

But  when  it  comes  to  advancing  money 
for  legitimate  loans  with  interest  to  our 
veterans  we  skimp  and  save. 

Economy,  yes.  But  it  is  foolish  and 
blind  economy  to  refuse  to  advance 
money  to  Fanners  Home  Administration 
for  farm  loans  to  veterans.  Let  us  act 
now  to  provide  funds  to  ttils  agency. 
The  veterans  have  a  right  to  expect  this. 
To  refuse  them  would  prove  us  unworthy 
of  their  confidence. 


Eiectiod  of  PrcsideBt  by  Popular  Vote 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  icAsaACHU&vrrs 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  Ii  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Majority  Rule."  published  in 
the  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  Call  of  April  1, 
1947.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Why 
Not?"  published  in  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Labor  News  of  AprU  4,  1947. 
These  editorials  deal  with  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  direct  popular 
vote. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Woonsocket  (R.  L)  Call  of 
AprU  1.  1M7] 

MAjaazrr  atnjc 

If  Senator  Lodcc  of  Maseachtaetta  has  his 
way.  the  United  States  will  never  again  have 
a  Prealdent  who  refweoonta  a  minority  of 
the  Toters.  as  has  happened  three  times  tn 
history.  He  propoaes  alxiUtlon  of  the  elec- 
toral college  In  favor  of  electing  tho  Preol- 
dent  by  popular  vote. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  ecmstltutlonal 
fthsngs  that  has  long  been  neglected.  The 
daafVB  Imminent  in  the  electoral  college 
aystem  are  well  known  and,  in  fact,  we  have 
escaped  them  only  because  of  the  apparent 
high  character  of  the  men  who  have  been 
Ita  Tictlnu. 

Most  noted  of  all  examplea.  perhapa.  a 
the  historic  Hayea-TUden  conteet  of  1878. 
In  this  election  Rutherford  B.  Hayea  waa 
declared  elected  by  a  margin  of  only  one  elec- 
toral vote,  although  he  received  250,000  fewer 
popular  votes  than  did  Samuel  J.  TDden. 
And  In  1876  the  voting  pc^nilatlon  of  the 
United  States  was  far  lees  than  it  is  today. 

As  Senator  Lodok  points  out  In  hla  argu- 
ment against  the  electoral  college,  the  Na- 
tion could  weu  have  been  embroUed  in  a 
civil  uprising  had  Tilden  taken  a  belligerent 
attitude  at  losing  the  election.  The  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  approved  him 
Indicated  the  support  he  could  have  called 
Upon. 

"The  passtons  and  hatreds  that  a  bitter 
elective  struggle  engenders  could  well  lead 
to  violent  and  bloody  conditions  under  such 
circumstances,"  the  Boy  State  Senator 
contends. 


He  also  points  to  the  election  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  In  1888.  even  though  Har- 
rison's poptilar  vote  was  only  5.444 ,837  com- 
pared to  Ororer  Cleveland's  8,640,050. 
Earlier,  In  1824,  Andrew  Jaclcson  secured  a 
popular  pltirality  of  60.000  votes  over  John 
Quincy  Adams,  although  Adams  was  choeen 
President  when  the  election  was  decided  by 
the  Hotve  of  Representatives. 

If  the  United  States  ts  to  continue  under 
the  poUcy  of  the  majority  rule,  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Looos  for  popular  Preel- 
dentlal  elections  should  be  adopted,  even 
though  such  adoption  may  take  years  under 
our  present  method  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. 

(Prom  the  Worcester  (Uass.)  Labor  News  of 
April  4,  1947] 

WHY  HpT? 

Henst  Cabot  Lodgs  recently  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  that  controveraial  Proeldent- 
teniu^  biU.  It  calls  for  direct  election  of 
President  by  votes  of  the  people,  doing  away 
With  the  electoral  college.  Now,  that's  a 
piece  of  up-to-date  legislation,  and  though 
the  question  has  t)een  tuxnight  up  in  Con- 
gress a  number  of  times,  there  nevo'  was  a 
time  when  tt  was  so  apropos  as  now.  Grant- 
ed, the  people  vote  for  prealdentlal  can- 
didates, and  those  votes  have  to  l>e  counted, 
but  when  the  wlU  of  the  people  can  bt  sub- 
merged and  their  dectalon  nuUifled  some- 
thing is  decidedly  wrong.  This.  Senator 
LooGS  alms  at  correcting,  yet  bow  far  he  will 
"get  at  this  session  of  Congress  remains  to 
be  seen. 

While  he  Js  about  it.  and  while  the  question 
of  tenure  has  not  been  wholly  settled,  he 
might  add  to  his  thought  that  limiting  the 
tenure  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  t>e  keeping  step  with  the  general  trend. 
We  have  a  aample  oX  a  man  being  too  long  tn 
Washington  when  Senator  iing«r.i^g  oppooeo 
the  confirmation  of  David  Ulienthal  for  per- 
sonal reasons  •  •  •  admittedly  loes  of  pa- 
tronage. That  sort  of  thing  is  what  belittles 
the  National  Legislature,  so  get  them  all 
down  to  a  stated  term  in  of&ce,  then  Iwck 
to  private  life.  They  then  wont  be  so  de- 
pendent on  bow  the  people  back  home  feel 
over  their  action*. 


Jef  erson  Day  Address  by  Gael  Snlfiran 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

OF  KHOm  I8LAK9 

IN  TBE  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STAIXS 

Tuesday,  AprU  Ii  (legiskUive  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Jefferson 
Day  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Gael  Sullivan,  vice  chairman  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  Providence,  R.  L,  April 
13.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  tonl^t  the 
first  htmdred  days  of  a  Republican  Congress 
have  ended. 

One  hundred  days  have  passed  and  cmly 
one  major  piece  of  legislation  has  been 
paaoed  toy  the  Republican  Congres. 

ThatlB  the  box  score  of  the  Republican 
Iningio  band — 100  days.  1  major  enactment 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 


In  tboee  lOO  days  the  Nattocl  Oovcm- 
ment  has  been  throttled  by  a  tyranny  oC 
inaction. 

One  htmdred  days  of  polltleal  pottertnc 
100  days  of  legtslattve  paralysis,  100  days  a( 
beck -fence  btckertng  by  mwi  who  were  askad 
to  lead  a  forward  march  to  petKV  and  plenty. 

And  instead,  they  answered  a  roll  caU  of 
retreat,  the  retreat  to  a  Harding  normalcy, 
the  retreat  to  a  normalcy  that  meant  proAts 
for  the  few  and  poverty  for  the  many. 

What  happened  to  the  promtae  <tf  low« 
prices? 

The  hoosewlfets  dollar  bill  today  will  buy 

lees  than  a  half-dollar  could  before  the  war. 

She  has  l>een  waiting  for  100  days  for  aa 

answer,  while  her  poeketbook  get*  thinner 

and  her  market  baaket  geta  amaller. 

What  happened  to  the  promise  of  housing 
for  the  veterans? 

They  have  been  waiting  100  days  for  the 
answer. 

Their  housing  dollar  today  will  buy  what 
86  cent3  would  have  bought  tn  1839. 

What  happened  to  the  four-ply  promise  of 
the  OOP  to  balance  the  budget,  oootlnue 
essential  Oovernment  services,  reduce  the 
debt,  and  cut  Income  taxes  by  90  to  80  per- 
cent? 

The  people  have  been  waiting  a  hundred 
days  for  the  magic  Republican  formtila.  and 
nbw  they  have  the  answer. 

The  people  know  the  difference  now  be- 
tween  the  stump  speeches  of  last  October  and 
the  statesmanship  that  ts  required  today— 
but  the  Republican  Party  doesn't. 

The  people  know  that  a  surplus  of  promtaeo 
can  never  offset  a  deficit  in  performance— 
but  the  Republican  Party  doesnt. 

The  people  know  that  a  S20  saving  In  taxes 
and  a  $200  increase  In  the  cost  of  Ihrlng  doca 
not  add  up  to  a  solvent  America. 

The  people  do  not  want  to  pay  that  Und 
of  price  for  what  they  know  win  lead  to  a 
Republican  recession. 

The  Republican  cry  Is  "Cut  taxes  and  un- 
loose incentive." 

Release  Incentive  for  whom?  Per  those  In 
the  higher  brackets  who  have  their  financial 
cake  and  thousands  of  profit  dollars,  or  for 
those  in  the  lower  brackets  who  have  only 
the  financial  crtunbs  and  a  few  orphan  dol- 
lars? 

That  is  why  the  whole  Nation  ham  taken 
notice  of  the  finger  pointing  of  Republi- 
can Senator  Haii.am  BvsBmxo,  of  South  Da- 
kota, at  his  own  party  with  these  words : 

"We  have  faUed  In  everything  we  have 
promised  to  do  for  the  voters." 

Another  Republican  speaks  his  mind.  Sen- 
ator Waticx  Mobsx.  of  Oregon,  dlsmaj^  by 
the  old  guard  leadership,  accuses  oortala 
Republican  congressional  leaders  at  foetertng 
an  economic  patch-quilt  program,  based  on 
a  false  boom  tat  a  few  years  and  then  a  t«-- 
rlfic  btist. 

Still  another  Republican,  Senator  Caoaea 
Aixxw,  of  Vermont,  la  fearful  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  will  revert  to  the  Isola- 
tionism of  the  past  and  give  the  country  back 
to  WaU  Street. 

He  warned  his  own  party  that  the  voters 
"gave  no  mandate  in  the  last  election  to  de- 
stroy labor,  to  take  milk  away  from  school 
chUdren.  to  turn  over  develapment  of  atomic 
energy  to  ruthlees  and  greedy  men,  anxious  to 
control  ail  the  aourcea  of  power  in  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  world,  to  create  artificial 
scarcity  of  food  in  order  that  high  prlees 
might  be  artiflclaliy  maintained  while  mil- 
lions of  people  go  hungry  in  America." 

That  is  why  the  first  htindred  days  of  the 
Republican  control  of  Congreos  has  brought 
a  Nation-wide  slougb-ofl  in  support  for  ttie 
party  whose  hands  are  10  thmnbs,  whose  e>-es 
are  looking  down,  and  wImjoo  feet  are 
■tiunbllng  t>ackward  into  the  future. 

In  those  same  hundred  days,  the  people 
have  heard  another  voice — and  they  have 
•sen  another  vlsian. 
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Of  eourse,  the  President  might  take  back      Oreeoe  and  Turkey  to  maintain  their  tnde- 
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They  serve  who  meet  ths  dsepalr  and  the 
almlees  lury  of  frusuat«d  p«)pUa  by  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  solid  assurance  of  help 
1^  who  lend  them  a  hand  on  the  hard 
road  to  self-support. 

T>ro  years  ago.  at  almost  thto  very  hour, 
we  hoped  to  hear  the  vole*  of  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevelt.  On  the  day  before  our  gathering, 
the  voice  of  Roosevelt  »as  stlUed  fo"W- 

But  the  words  that  «aune  from  hto  heart 

for  that  occasion  remain  in  our  own  hearts. 

And  today,  while  th*  to*  o«  b«IM»n«the 

pMce  to  yet  to  be  couipis»<d,  tboas  words 

come  back  to  you  and  me: 

•The  only  Umlt  to  our  rsalliaUon  of  to- 
morrow wUl  be  our  doubU  of  today. 

•Let  lu  move  forward  with  strong  and 
active  faith." 

Today  from  the  fires  of  our  faith — one  re- 
•olve  "bums  with  the  hard,  gemlike  flame." 
That  resolve  to— 
Wsr  must  not  b*. 
War  ncsd  not  be. 
And  war  shall  not  be 

The  United  Nations  raust  build,  must  llvs. 
mitot  stand  forever  ss  the  great  liberator 
of  all  peoples  from  the  fear  of  war. 

Nobody  in  a  society  of  free  men  misunder- 
stands that. 

And  no  difficulty,  no  problMn.  great  though 
It  may  be.  to  beyond  solution  while  thto 
knowledge  to  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
In  this  time  of  world  crtoto  each  citiaen 
mttot  ask  himself,  not  "How  can  I  be  safe?"— 
but  •'How  can  I  serve?" 

Many  times  we  have  proelalmsd  our  BiU 
of  Rights. 

Hot  often  enough  have  we  proclaimed  the 
duties  that  are  inhereot  in  those  rights. 

I  ssk  you  to  Join  with  me  tonight  in  a 
slmfde  statement  of  our  responsibilities  to 
achieve  world  peace. 

We  cltlaens  of  America  and  fellow  men 
of  all  peoples  acknowledge  our  faith  In  Ood 
and  our  duty  to  our  co'intry. 

It  to  our  duty  to  take  part  as  largely  as  we 
can  In  shaping  the  democratic  destiny  of 
our  country  and  (rf  the  community  of  peo- 
ples which  to  mankind 

Thto  we  can  do.  thin  we  shall  do.  In  the 
ways  open  to  a  free  people  at  peace  with  the 
world. 

It  to  our  duty  to  deeerve  those  rlghU  which 
are  ours  through  heritage. 

Our  liberty  docs  not  come  down  to  us  as 
an  unearned  blessing. 

Neither  can  we  keep  It  so.  but  must  sam 
It  continuously  with  each  generation,  else 
It  wUl  be  lost. 
It  to  our  duty  to  deserve  the  right  to  vote. 
Thto  we  do  by  Intelligently  exercising 
that  right  at  every  election  so  that  democ- 
racy will  not  perish  by  default. 

It  to  our  duty  to  support  a  world  organisa- 
tion with  the  sUengUi  to  stop  wars. 

This  to  a  duty  to  our  own  country  no  ISH 
than  to  our  fellow  man  of  all  countries. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  seek  the  honest  Inter- 
change of  goods  and  ideas  with  peoples  of 
other  nations. 

In  so  doing,  we  shall  help  all  psoftUs  to 
security  snd  wsll-beirg. 

It  to  our  duty  to  acliievs  an  sconomy  that 
secures  the  bounty  of  ths  good  life  for  the 
farmer  on  his  land,  the  worker  In  hto  Job. 
the  liiiiliiemiiisn   In  hto  enterprise. 

Our  duty  to  not  in  adding  more  to  those 
with  much,  but  in  providing  enough  for 
those  with  too  UtUe. 

It  to  ovir  duty  to  h<lp  keep  out  press  and 
pulpits  and  classroom.}  rree. 

In  the  dtosemlnatlcin  of  information  and 
nUgkm  and  education  the  opinions  of  ml- 
Borttlsa  must  snjoy  the  same  equaUty  and 
light  ot  utterance  as  majorities. 

We  believe  that  in  the  technique  of 
abundance  lie  the  premiss  of  well-being. 

It  to  our  duty  to  seek  the  development  and 
•QBtrol  of  thoss  techniques  of  pt ogress  so 
that  the  fullest  ben>>flu  may  be  rsallaad 
by  the  fullest  numbe.-  and  that  psaes  and 
plenty  may  live  la  our  country  and  In  tho 
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Of  eourss.  ths  Prssldent  might  take  back 
what  hs  said  the  other  day  when  he  told  a 
nsws  conference  that  be  had  no  dealrc  to 
read  Mr.  Wallace  out  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  would  It  be  wise  to  stage  a  spectacular 
political  exconununication?  Might  not  su^ 
an  event  be  embroidered  upon  abroad — no- 
tably in  Russia — as  evidence  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
lignlflfis"*^  or  of  our  Government's  unwill- 
ingness to  let  prominent  Americans  speak 
out  in  opposition? 

After  all.  last  September  President  Tru- 
man repudiated  Mr.  Wallace  about  as  com- 
pletely as  any  mmn  could  be  repudiated.  As 
Becreury  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wallace  was  then 
doing  hto  best  to  undermine  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes — who  was  at  the  Parto  CkMiIer- 
cnoe  of  Foreign  Mintoters— toy  attacking 
American  foreign  policy  for  allegedly  kMing 
too  tough  toward  Russia.  Mr.  Truman  finally 
resolved  thto  by  firing  Mr.  Wallace  from  the 
Cabinet  and  retiring  him  to  private  life. 

Today,  as  a  private  ciUzen,  Mr.  Wallace 
■eems  to  be  weU  vrlthln  hto  legal  rights  In 
saying  the  things  he  has  been  saying  In 
Britain.  Apart  from  sounding  more  like  Dya 
Bhivnburg  than  an  American,  hto  oHense  to 
that  he  has  been  showing  a  vast  amount  of 
IrTesponsibility  and  a  shocking  degree  of  im- 
propriety. Capitalising  on  the  high  honors 
once  accorded  him  by  hto  coiutry,  he  has  been 
grossly  misrepresenting  the  motives  of  our 
Government,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
through  distorticm  and  otherwise,  painting  a 
lurid  picttue  abroad  of  the  United  States 
officially  bent  on  a  course  of  ruthless  im- 
perialism. 

Under  oar  laws,  thto  sort  of  thing  to  per- 
missible not  less  for  Mr.  Wallace  tnan  fcr 
others  equaUy  thick-skinned,  reckless  or  lack- 
ing in  good  taste.  The  President  may  find 
thst  hto  wisest  eourss  to  to  allow  Mr.  Wallace 
to  run  down,  like  a  ckx*  that  somebody  de- 
cided not  to  wind  again.  Actually,  as  far  as 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  concerned.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been 
pretty  effectively  repudiating  himself.  As  for 
an  answer  to  what  be  has  been  saying,  re- 
sounding congressional  support  of  our  foreign 
policy  will  be  answer  enough. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  16. 1M7] 

MO  GAUSS  rOB  BTSTiaU 

We  hope  that  President  Truman  wlU  give 
no  heed  to  the  excited  demands  that  he 
launch  a  campaign  against  hto  former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Henry  Wallace.  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  what  Mr.  Wallace  to  an- 
gling for.  He  would  like  to  dignify  hto  cheap 
asssult  upon  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
that  to  taking  shape  in  Washington  by  cross- 
ing swords  with  the  President.  Numerous 
Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill  would  also  be 
delighted  to  see  such  an  open  fight  between 
the  Democratic  President  and  a  former  stal- 
wart in  the  Democratic  Party.  But  the 
effect  would  be  a  useless  dissipation  of 
energy  and  a  diversion  of  interest  from  the 
real  issue  before  Congress  and  the  eowntry. 

Iffeetlve  replies  to  Mr.  WaUace  have 
already  come  from  hundreds  <rf  dilTerent 
sources.  The  consensus  seems  to  be  thst  he 
hss  made  himself  fooltah  by  misrepresenting 
the  policy  of  hto  own  country  in  speeches 
delivered  in  other  lands.  Thto  loes  of  stature 
to  a  peculiarly  fitting  penalty  for  Indiscrs- 
tlon  m  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech.  For  any  man  with  political  am- 
bitions It  to  a  devastating  blow.  But,  aside 
from  thto  fact,  the  suggestions  now  being 
made  that  Mr.  Wallace's  passport  should  be 
revoked  and  that  he  should  be  investigated 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee are  so  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  our 
wsy  of  life  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Democracy 
Is  not  to  be  redeemed  by  abandoning  lU 
principles. 

The  best  answer  that  Congress  can  gl*s  » 
Mr.  Wallace  to  a  resounding  bipartisan  vote 
in  favor  of  ths  President's  program  of  aldlni 


Oteece  and  Turkey  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. The  idea  that  Mr.  Wallace's  petu- 
lant and  muddled  speeches  must  be  answered 
from  the  White  House  before  Republican 
Senators  will  support  what  they  regard  as  a 
sound  and  essential  International  policy  Is 
only  a  political  aberraUon  that  cannot  staxKl 
ths  test  of  analysto.  The  only  sound  reason 
for  supportli^  the  Truman  doctrine  to  that 
It  to  right— that  it  offers  a  posiuve  and  feasi- 
ble method  by  which  democracy  can  protect 
itself  against  expanding  totalitariantom.  All 
the  epltheu  and  wisecracks  thst  Mr.  Wallace 
can  utter  will  not  change  thto  fact.  So  Kmg 
as  he  can  play  upon  the  novelty  of  bombard- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  hto  coimtiry  from  a 
foreign  ahott  doubtless  he  will  have  some  Ito- 
teners  but  it  wiU  be  the  vote  of  Congress 
that  will  be  heard  in  Athens.  Ankara,  Mos- 
cow, and  every  other  capital  in  the  world. 
Congress  thus  has  It  wholly  within  its  power 
to  muffle  Mr.  Wallace's  sensationalism  by  the 
imperturbed  and  dignified  methods  of 
democracy. 


Henry  A.  Wallac* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PEIfMSTLVAinA 

Of  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATI V  BS 

Twiday.  AprU  IS,  1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tl<m  with  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  at  various  public  meetings  in  Eng- 
land the  past  2  weeks  by  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
WaUace,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace is  attempting  to  influence  the  for- 
eign policy,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
bat  of  England  and  particularly  of 
Russia. 

May  I  quote  you  from  section  5  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled "Criminal  Correspondence  With 
Foreign  Governments;  Redress  of  Pri- 
vate Injuries  Excepted": 

Every  cltlaen  of  the  United  States,  whether 
actually  resident  or  abiding  within  the  same, 
or  in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  who,  with- 
out the  permission  or  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, directly  or  indirectly,  commences 
or  carries  on  any  verbal  or  written  corre- 
spondence or  intwcovirse  with  any  foreign 
government  or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof, 
with  an  intent  to  influence  the  measure  or 
conduct  of  any  foreign  government  or  of  any 
officer  or  agent  thereof,  in  relation  to  any 
dilutes  or  controversies  with  the  Unit^ 
States,  or  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States;   and  every 
person,  being  a  cltiaen  of  or  resident  within 
the  United  States  or  In  any  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  and  not  duly  au- 
thorized, who  counsels,  advises,  or  asstots  in 
any  such  correspcmdence  with  such  intent, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  and  im- 
prisoned not  mere  than  3  years;  but  nothing 
In  thto  section  shaU  be  constnied  to  abridge 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or 
hto  agent,  to  any  foreign  government  or  the 
agento  thereof  for  redress  of  any  injury  which 
he  may  have  sustained  from  such  govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  agents  or  aubjecu.    (Mar. 
4,  1909.  ch.  821.  sec.  6.  36  Stat,  1088;  Aft. 
M,  1932.  ch.  128.  47  SUt.  132.) 

[Ftom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer] 

^BffM/tw  aHotTU>  BSPomaxB  waiXiAcb 
Senator  Vamamttas.  In  declaring  that  M 
la  a  shT»^^"g  thing  when  an  Amsrloan  dU- 


goes  abroad  to  organize  the  world  against 
hto  own  Government,  ezprsssss  the  wrath  of 
mllllona  of  outraged  Americans  afsinst  Henry 
A.  Wallaca. 

Wallace,  loud-mouthed  No.  1  propagandist 
for  Communtot  Russia  in  America,  to  in  Eng- 
land buoUy  engaged  In  belittling  hto  own 
country,  deriding  its  foreign  policy  and  yell- 
ing for  a  Roosevelt  New  Deal  for  ths  world, 
presumably  at  America's  expense. 

He  is  haranguing  British  throngs  with  hto 
denunctotlon  of  President  Truman's  plan  to 
aid  Greece  and  Tiukey  in  stemming  the  red 
tide  of  communism.  He  to  assailing — of  all 
things — America's  lmF>erlalism.  He  to  say- 
ing that  we  are  too  selfish  and  laggard  to 
lead  the  world  to  peace  and  that  such  a  task 
to  Britain's.  Hs  to  pooh-poohing  our  part 
in  World  War  II  and  charging  that  all  we 
want  now  to  normalcy.  And  the  British,  true 
to  tradition,  are  lapping  up  this  hog -wash. 
What,  in  the  name  of  American  heroism  and 
sacrifice,  to  Henry  Wallace  trying  to  do? 

Is  he  striving  deliberately  to  hasten  a 
showdown  between  thto  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Is  he  seeking  to  stir  enmity  against  the 
United  Ststes  throughout  the  world? 

Is  he  trying,  by  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Moscow  Politburo,  to  raUy  American 
CommuiUBts  to  direct  action  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States? 

Wallace's  dlsservloe  to  hto  country  was  bad 
enough  last  faU  when,  at  a  critical  moment 
In  international  relation  ships,  he  opposed  a 
policy  of  firmness  with  Russto,  starting  an 
admintot  ration  row  which  led  to  hto  t>elated 
removal  from  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

But  his  disservice  to  vastly  worse,  when,  as 
a  nominul  private  citizen,  he  lets  out  hto  anti- 
American,  pro-Communist  bleats  in  Britain 
and  holds  hto  Government  up  to  world  scorn. 
For,  however  logically  it  may  bs  contended 
that  here  at  home  Wallace  to  a  political  pip- 
squeak with  no  following  but  Communtots, 
fellow  travelers,  and  other  crackpots,  the  fact 
remains  that  abroad  he  speaks  not  without  a 
measure  of  authority. 

Hand-picked  stooge  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, he  to  a  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  to  s  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
continues  to  be  a  raucoxjs  exponent  of  big 
government  and  world  WPA  policies. 

He  to  a  man  who  not  only  typifies  ths 
Roosevelt  "Raw  Deal"  to  perfection  but  wlm 
missed  being  Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor  in  ths 
White  House  only  by  a  fluke — and  who  still 
wanu  to  be  President. 

So  it's  perhaps  understandable  that  ths 
words  of  thto  blatherskite  carry  weight  with 
tne  British,  who  trust  America  scarcely  more 
than  they  tr\ist  Russia  and  who  are  oslng 
their  sly  old  technique  to  prop  up  their 
ngglsg  Kmpire  by  whatever  means  comes 
to  hand.  Wallace's  slams  at  America,  to 
judge  from  the  enthusiastic  crowds,  to  music 
to  Brltlih  ears. 

But  g:-antlng  Wallace's  right  to  free  spesch. 
there  to  a  limit  beyond  which.  In  view  of  his 
past  official  position  In  thto  country,  he  has 
no  moril  right  to  go  ulien  atooad.  He  has 
already  exceeded  that  limit  and  unquestion- 
ably has  catised  serlotis  damage  to  America 
and  Its  efforts  for  peace.  It  to  time  for  t3a» 
United  States  Govcmment  to  show  up  the 
im-Amcrican  activities  of  thto  touring  editor 
whose  proper  editorial  berth  to  in  the  offles 
of  Moscow's  America-baiting  Pravda. 

Since  thto  New  Dealer  has  shown  repeatedly 
that  he  has  neither  the  good  taste  not  ths 
good  Judgment  to  speak  with  discretion.  Pres- 
ident Ttimian  owes  it  to  the  NaUon  to  ra- 
nudiate  him  publicly  and  vigorously  so  that 
the  whole  world  may  know,  oswe  and  for  all, 
that  Henry  Wailaoe's  voice  Isn't  the  voice  o< 
America. 


M.r^•nT?xrr\r^r   rrt\  TUl?   mMnPF.RRTOMj 
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TW  C  MllMf  t  tl  t  WUring  WorM 


ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
HOCTSI  OF  RBPRlSBrrATIVB 
iTuesdat.  AprU  15. 1947 
^LTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
.^  .,^  ^  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix o|r  the  RfcoRO.  I  Include  a  speech 
I  made  .   .        ^^-  r^i~.~ 

Society 


last  evening  before  the  Ohio 

^ ^.,    )f  New  York  City  In  which  I 

discxissec   the  challenge  that  the  spread 
of  comn  unism  presents  to  the  United 


States: 
This  Mktton 


It  Mag 


U  now  grappling  with  th« 

rf  what  abould  be  the  world  roU  of 
Um  TJnltkl  8UtM  The  moet  motnentoua 
debate  p«  rhapa  of  our  entire  history  U  now 
It  Is  being  carried  on  wherever 
.__.  iivv:   In  cltlea,  vUlagea.  and  on 

lonely  fatne  and  ranches.  Every  kind  and 
condition  of  man  Is  taking  part  In  It.  The 
fact  of  t  »  dafeaie.  the  manner  in  which  U 


canlMl  on.  and   the  Nation-wide 


participa  Jon  la  U.  U.  as  nsarty  as  wa  •»■ 


(Mrfftve  at  It.  pure  demooracy.  The  paople, 
9|IMWh  he  time-honored  American  procMS 
if  talkiai  oMt  Uiinga.  are  arriving  at  thetr 
ewa  mm  ilmiom  Whatever  they  may  de- 
«de.  the  raault  muM  ■••••  AMsricans  tad 
the  work  for  a  long  tlSM  toMHM. 

Wothin  [  la  simple  in  a  world  as  infiniuiy 
MMllcaied  as  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
TN  the  I  Mue  before  the  people  U  relatively 
elmple  t  la:  Should  the  United  SUtea 
eppoee  tl  e  espanston  of  communlsmT  And. 
If  It  18  d(  elded  that  It  should  oppose  It.  bow 
are  we  tc  go  about  it? 

Thsre  a  little  In  our  temperament,  train- 
ing, or  «  paneoee  which  fiu  us  to  deal  with 
so  novel  i  question.  If  it  be  true  that  thsre 
Is  BBlhli  g  new  under  the  tun.  the  situation 
tiMrt  pn  NBtly  confronta  us  vis-i-vu  the 
spfssd  a  eooununlsm.  la  certainly  new  under 
tiM  Am*  lean  sun.  We  have  never,  for  that 
aiattsr.  <  ompletely  made  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  ab<uld  be  our  role  In  the  world.  We 
have  Indeed  edhered.  roughly,  to  two  prlnel- 
plss  oulr  in  our  international  relatione. 
tea  U  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine,  through  which 
we  have  Inalesed  for  more  than  a  century 
that  othir  natlona  refrain  from  attempting 
to  domla  ste  any  nation  of  the  Western  RemN 
iDbsre.  The  other  la— whether  or  not  we 
MMlt  It— that  no  one  country,  or  group  of 
eouatrlai ,  ahall  dominau  the  world.  Twice 
within  a  ganeratlon  we  have  fought  in  world 
wara  and  ttirned  the  scale  agalnat  the  would- 
he  eoaqtierors,  becauss  of  our  adherence  to 
that  prlidple.  Tet  otjr  foreign  policy— or 
o«v  iMk  of  It — has  often  been  characterlaed 
hy  hiiw  lion,  vacillation,  and  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight irtiinomenal  in  a  people  who  like  to 
think  of  thamselvee  as  hard-headed. 

our  very  eatslenee  we  easrt  a  gigantic  In- 
ftusaoa  ipon  the  world,  so  though  we  war* 
the  iMioi  affecting  the  pull  of  the  global 
tMsa  I  Mb  Is  our  strength  and  Influsnas, 
that  we  Aefe  other  nations  almost  as  much 
by  dotal  aolkteg  as  by  doing  a  great  deal. 
•O  fhet  upon  earth  which  quite 
jm»  the  minda  of  men  as  much  aa 
of  the  Cnttod  llatM.  I  do  not  tay 
J  Oft  a  false  pride,  or  a  stttpld  chau- 
Ws  ars  mat  aaough  as  a  people.  I 
J  have  a  proper  humility,  and  wise 
1 B  reatlM  that  while  we  owe  much  of 
I  are  to  ourselves,  we  also  owe  much 
peat  good  fortune.  Consequently, 
i  our  power  tad  Influence  In  the 
of  nations,  not  hosstfully.  but  be- 
.-»»  ..  bears  directly  upon  the  great  de- 
hata  la  i  rhleh  the  people  and  their  rnngres 
-  **'^''  n  preeenutlves  are  now  engagad. 


the  fact 
thla  TUt 


Tonight  we  are  the  only  truly  powerfwlj 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    We  are  thol 
aole    people    who    emerged    from    the    wari 
•mogar  than  we  were  before.    Only  about  • 
percent  of  the  world's  populaUon  Uvea  with*  I 
to  our  borders.     But  we  lead  aU  other  n»-  | 
ttona  tocomparably  m  horsepower,  the  key 
to  production  as  production  is  the  key   In 
many   ways    to   power    and    influence.      Wo] 
lead  all  other  natlona  In  agricultural   pro- 
duction.   We  are  th«  only  people  who  bavw] 
both  a  giant  agrlciUture  and  a  giant  Industry,! 
while  both  are  capable  of  almost  endless  es«  r 
pnaalon.    We  are  the  world's  largeet  Im  porters  J 
■atf  exporters  of  both  manufactured 
and  raw  materials.    Our  management  la  com«1 
patent:  our  labor  sklUed;  our  techniques  oC| 
production    are    un.iurpassed.      It    folic 
therefore,  that  stoce  we  loom  over  a  batter 
and  dtsorganlasd  world  like  a  coloastas.  whsl 
evw  wa  may  do.  or  faU  to  do.  la  of  tran< 
SMadMIt  tmpmrtance  to  men  wherever  theyj 
Uve. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  world  that  la  nc 
m  progreaa.  we  are  not  without  friends.    Cer« 
Ulnly  the  English-speaking  natlona  of 
eerth  are  with  ua.  from  the  home  islands 
Oreat  Britain,  to  our  neighbor  Canada,  to 
other  end  of  the  earth  In  Australia  and  Ni 
Zsaland.     Similarly,  wsstern   and   norths 
Europe  are  our  friends,  and  the  extent 
which  that  friendship  may  decline  will 
pend  more  upon  otir  default  than  their  der 
action.    Bastem  Europe,  hidden  behind    " 
imn  curtain,  u  far  trMi  being  natively  he 
tue  to  us.  but  St  the  ■flwent  it  u  imi 
and  voicelees.    Elsewhere  in  the  world 
enjoy  s  large  fund  cf  good  will.    It  sprit 
fron  many  factors.    One  is  that  we  long 
ahaaduned  tmperiaUiim.    In  the  Phllippi 
we  were  the  first  niitlon  to  give  a  subji 
people  their  freedom,  and  this  la  not  U 
upon  men.    The  other  fsctor  Is  that  thro« 
our  polltlco-ecunomlo  system,  we  hsve  mat 
aged  to  make  men  frre  and  at  the  same  tti 
provide  the  world's  tlghest  standard  of  111 
Isg     This,  too,  Is  not  lost  upon  men. 

Our  Influence  In  the  world  flows,  then. 
only  from  ovir  material  strength  which 
immatehed.    but    also    from    our    spirit 
attitudes.    Most  men  do  not  fear  tu. 
do  not  fear  what  we  may  do,  but  rather  wl 
we  may  refrain  from  doing. 

Pate  has  so  ordained  It  that  there  are  onl 
two  titans  left  upon  «*arth:  the  Soviet  Unl 
and  oureelvee.  It  would  be  crlmtni 
stupid  to  tinderrate  our  rival.  The  Soi 
Industrial  and  mlliury  potential  is  perl 
greater  then  otir  own.  Ruasla's  9,000.11 
sqtiare  mU«a  of  terrlt.ory  and  her  aoO.OOOj 
people— to  say  nothUtg  of  the  laad  area 
poptilatlon  of  her  .tatcllltsa— eoastltute 
etaggerlng  potential.  Three  tlmea  the 
ot  the  continental  United  SUtee.  wit 
flO.OOO.OCO  more  people  than  we  have, 
poassssing  gigantic  stores  of  raw  materli 
the  Soviet  Union  may  ultimately  become 
earth's  strongest  power.  But  st  this  tlx 
she  Is  weaksr  than  wr  are. 

At  the  outbreak  o(  this  war  Russia 
rotighly  where  we  were  In  the  ISM'S. 
had  a  vast,  undeveloped  continent  to 
vaktp.    But.  unlike  ovrselves.  she  had  alwi 
been  withdrawn  from  the  world:  aloof. 
tlve,  dreaming,  and— Industrially  backwi 
We  had  been   in  th«  malnsteam   of   nl 
teen th -century   progisss.     She    had    staj 
out  of  It.    Ws  want  through  msny  tri 
tlonal    induatrlal    pi'oosssss    here.    Ri 
In  one  jtmip  to  go,  not  from 
to   the    sutomoblle.    but    from 
OMsrt  to  the  airplane.    We  Imported 
lions  of  foreigners  tc  build  America, 
remained  as  loyal  American  citlasns.   Ri 
Imported    foreign    technlcana    to   help 
Then  when  their  Jobs  wsrs  dons  they 
ths  country.    Ifor  is  this  sll.    Postwar 
vestlgatlona    by    otxr    foreea    in 
clearly  ahow  that  It  Is  nonaanse  to  aay 
a  dicutorahlp  la  more  efflclent  than  a 
mocracy,  because  in  a  dictatorahlp  evi 
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to  terms  of  idealism  however  mlstsJten  we 
■Mg  think  it.  we  cannot  dispose  of  it  by 
Jailing  some  of  lU  adhereota.  We  can  eflec- 
tleely  combat  It  only  by 'opposing  to  it  our 
own  democratic  politico -economic  Ideas,  and 
our  own  democratic  Idealisms.  You  and  I 
believe  that  our  system  has  more  to  offer 
men  than  oommunlsm  has  to  offer  them. 
And  I  think  you  would  *oln  me  to  saying 
that  If  we  could  carry  our  system.  whoUy  or 
partially,  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  they 
voukl  altoe  themselves  with  us  rather  than 
with  the  Communists. 

We  must,  however,  act  to  terms  of  positive 
creation,  Inst  sail  of  negaUve  r^resaion.  Tou 
will  recall  how  the  early  Christians  were 
thrown  to  the  Uona  and  were  scourged  with 
whlpe.  Tet  Christianity  spread  despite  the 
might  of  Rome,  despite  the  kUlings  snd 
soourglngs.  It  spread  because  Its  appeals  to 
the  minds  and  souls  of  men  were  greater 
than  the  appeals  of  paganism. 

BeoMmber.  too,  that  for  long  oenturlee  the 
ordinary  man  haa  been  aaking  a  larger  share 
of  the  world's  goods  and  services  than  ha 
ever  had  before  It  Is  a  yearning  that  has 
never  been  entirely  quieecent.  It  is  s  move- 
ment that  ws  caimot,  snd  should  not,  at- 
tempt to  repress.  Hare  in  ths  United  Statea. 
more  than  elsewhere,  it  has  found  its  fullest 
sxpression.  But  over  large  araaa  of  the  earth. 
the  moftesaent  has  been  stultified  by  ignor- 
anos,  laek  of  techniques  for  industrisl  and 
acrletiltural  production,  or  the  blind  gtaed 
of  blind  rulers.  Wherever  this  condition 
ezisu,  wherever  men  go  naked  and  hungry, 
wherever  they  are  hopeleaa  of  the  future, 
eommunism  makes  inroads  U  a  man's  life 
Is  an  oaclUatlor  between  aleep  and  bttoger. 
if  he  Is  a  sisve  to  all  but  nams,  if  his  short 
dsys  upon  earth  are  but  a  journeying  from 
one  mlaery  to  another,  there  U  no  point  to 
pMMhtog  to  him  the  beauties  of  democrscy. 
Tou  cannot  fry  the  BUI  of  Righta.  Tou  can- 
not keep  warm  under  the  Constitution  on  a 
oold  night.  Such  Indeed  are  the  agontea  of 
htmger,  and  the  imperatives  of  self-prsaerva- 
Uon.  that  we  know  why  many  a  Btuopean 
woman,  dtirtog  the  war.  starving  herself  or 
the  mother  of  stsrving  chUdren.  sold  herself 
for  a  chocolate  bar.  Certainly  In  these  terms, 
eommimlsm  makes  lu  gresteet  sppeal  to  the 
htugry,  the  dtsposssssed.  the  bereft  of  hope; 
and  theae  are  as  ths  sands  of  the  eea  today. 

Tet  bear  this  carefully  in  mind.  The  quea- 
tlon  Is  not  whether  communism  Is  more 
capable  than  democracy  of  fulfllllng  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  needs  of  men.  It  Is  not. 
Ths  point  In  that  oommunlsm  oomss  In  as  • 
receivership  when  democracy  la  without 
vision:  «hen,  that  la  to  say.  It  U  moribund 
or  bankrupt.  Men  embrace  oommunlsm 
more  out  of  desperation  than  out  oi  con- 
viction. They  embraoe  it  because  at  least 
it  offers  them  hope  of  a  betur  way  of  life 
than  they  have:  as  the  only  alternative  when 
there  Is  no  other  alternative. 

I  said  before  that  the  world  doee  not  fear 
ua.  Even  the  Russians  do  not.  In  my  opin- 
ion, fsar  us  mUltarlly  sven  thotigh  we  hsvs 
the  atomic  bomb.  They  believe  that  we  will 
not  use  It  unless  ws  are  first  attacked.  They 
would  faar  ua  only  If  we  should  adopt  the 
one  policy  that  they  know  to  be  effective  aa 
an  antidote  against  thsir  communlstlo  ex- 
pansions. That  poUey  la  one  of  eouater- 
revolution. 

By  this  I  mean  something  relaUvely  aim- 
pie.  The  Russians  know  thst  htmger  U 
revolutionary.  They  also  know  thst  bread 
is  counter-revolutionary.  It  is  not  only  a 
more  humane  weapon  than  guns,  and  a 
more  rational  weapon  than  repreaslons.  It 
is  also  tofinitely  more  effective.  Bread,  In 
long-run  terma.  is  the  only  effsettve  anti- 
dote to  oommunlsm.  Then  add  to  bres^ 
the  right  to  earn  It  to  freedom,  to  eat  in  Ub- 
erty,  and  communism  wlU  disappear  like 
anow  before  the  warm  sun.  Is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  aae  that  men  get  bread 
and  enjoy  it  to  freedom? 

I  think  there  la.  The  question  is  not 
Whether  we  can  do  it.  but  whether  we  must 


do  It.  I  baUeve  that  we  mtist.  because  it  is 
the  only  reaaonable  alternative  to  the  buUd- 
Ing  up  of  a  situation  that  wUl  ultimately 
result  to  a  catastrophic  war.  Durtog  the 
last  war  we  did  not  arm  according  to  our  re- 
sources, but  according  to  our  needs.  We  did 
not  say  that  we  could  afford  so  many  doUars 
for  airplanes,  and  then  build  as  many  aa  we 
cotild  get  for  that  axon.  We  aaked  the  armed 
forces  to  teU  tis  how  many  airplanes  they 
wanted.  Then  we  found  the  money  neces- 
sary to  buUd  them. 

So  now,  faced  with  a  crials  of  appalling 
dimensions,  we  must  consider  not  what  we 
can  do.  but  what  we  ought  to  do.  what  we 
must  dj.  If  communism  conttoues  to  ex- 
pand, if  it  sbotild  engtUf  ootintry  after 
country,  the  balance  of  power  would  even- 
tually become  so  great  against  ua  that  we 
could  do  one  of  two  things.  We  could  be- 
come part  of  the  system.  Or  we  could  flght. 
I  believe  that  we  would  fight.  Obviously, 
the  results  would  be  catastrophic  to  us  as 
well  as  to  others.  But  we  still  have  time  to 
opposs  the  expansion  of  eommimlsm.  We 
hsve  the  strength.  The  Russlsns.  to  all 
that  counts,  ore  presently  weak.  Their 
greatest  strength  lies  neither  In  what  they 
are  nor  what  they  do.  It  Ilea  in  what  we 
do  not  do, 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that,  after  ezhaustivs 
studies  havs  been  msds,  ths  United  States 
should  announce  a  plan  of  (toancial  assist- 
sncc  to  the  nations  of  ths  world  upon  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  needa.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  I  do  not  propose  that  this  country 
should  become  a  lady  bcuntiXul  boarding- 
hotue  keeper,  ringing  a  bell  and  saying  to 
everyone,  "Coms  and  get  it."  Proapectivs 
borrowers  would  havs  to  demonstrats  their 
needs  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  bor- 
row upon  a  budgetary  plan  according  to 
conditions  that  we  lay  down  and  which  they 
must  live  up  to.  I  say  budgetary  plan  be- 
cause It  must  contemplate  a  period  of  26 
to  60  years  for  Its  completion.  The  tasks* 
to  be  accomplished  would  take  that  much 
time,  while  we  could  finance  It  only  to  terms 
of  decades  rather  than  yeara.  If,  moreover, 
under  such  a  proceeding,  a  borrowing  nation 
did  not  abide  by  Its  promises,  we  could  stop 
lending  in  the  second  year  or  the  fifth  year, 
and  so  we  would  retain  a  large  messure  of 
control  over  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  lietog  used. 

There  are  many  conditions  to  attach  to 
such  loans,  but  three  are  all  Important. 
Theae  are: 

1.  The  money  must  l)e  used  to  develop 
projects  that  will  enable  the  people  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Por  example,  many 
areas  in  the  world— especially  to  ths  Middle 
Bast— csn  raise  their  agricultural  level  only 
through  irrigation.  Thla  means  the  buUd- 
tog  of  dams,  rsaervoira.  and  almllar  works. 
We  must  stop  supplying  wheat  to  the  starv- 
ing, and  supply  them  with  the  meana  of 
growing  wheat. 

a.  Benefits  fiowlng  from  our  loans  mtist 
accrue  to  the  whole  people  of  a  nation,  and 
not  go  largely  toto  the  hands  of  local  grafters 
whsther  politicians  or  todustriallsts.  This 
might  Imply  direct  American  supervision  of 
the  spending  of  the  money;  or  cutting  off  the 
annual  mstallments  when  we  were  convinced 
that  the  money  is  betog  misused. 

8.  Borrowing  cotmtrles  must  pay.  so  far 
as  possible,  for  what  they  get  to  the  form  of 
exporu.  and  the  balance  to  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  long-term  loan  without 
toterest. 

Two  things  are  elear.  We  aU  know  that 
modern  technology  to  both  Industry  and 
agrlculturs  is  fully  capabls  of  raising  the 
standard  of  Uvtog  of  the  people  of  the  world 
to  a  higher  seals  than  they  have  ever  known. 
This  does  not  nsosssarily  mean  that  It  can  be 
raiaed  to  the  American  level.  But  most  men 
woidd  thtok  themselves  Uvtog  in  luxury  if 
they  were  raised  to  the  levtf  of  our  very 
poorset  people.  Ws  aU  know.  too.  that  the 
ordtoary  man  has  long  been  demanding,  will 
oonUnue  to  tttmftn^.  and  rlghtftilly  does  de- 


mand, a  larger  ahan  of  ths  world's  goods  and 
services  than  he  ever  had  before.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  If  we  do  not  show  the  world 
the  way  to  a  better  life,  the  world  wUl  follow 
those  who.  if  they  do  not  lead  the  way.  wlU 
promise  to  lead  the  way.  Here  In  our  coun- 
try, thousanda  of  Negroen  are  leaving  the 
South  for  the  North.  My  aouthem  friends 
think  they  are  foolish  because,  they  aay. 
Negroes  will  not  be  better  off  in  the  North 
than  they  are  in  the  South.  Such  an  argu- 
ment, so  far  as  the  fact  of  Nefn'o  emigra- 
tion Is  concerned,  u  Irrelevant.  Negroes  wUl 
conttoue  to  go  north  so  long  aa  they  thtok 
they  WlU  be  better  off  there  than  to  the 
South. 

The  plan  I  propoae  is  dsslgned  to  accom- 
plish two  objects.  The  one  is  ths  prevention 
of  war.  The  other,  directly  flowing  out  of 
Its  operation,  is  the  prevention  of  a  perhapa 
catastrophic  depression  to  this  country.  If 
that  ahciuld  befall  ua.  moat  at  Uie  world 
would  go  down  with  ua.  Tliia  la  the  one 
great  eventuality  upon  which  the  Soviet 
Union  la  counting.  They  hold  that  It  la  to- 
evttable  under  our  capiultst  system.  And— 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact — they  are  jotoed 
to  their  prognostications  of  s  great  Ameri- 
can depression,  slthough  for  dlffsrent  rea- 
sons, by  many  British  and  Amerioan  econo- 
mlsU.  Hut  if  we  could  sst  much  of  the 
backward  world  in  industrial  motion,  if  wa 
could  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  ths  mors 
than  1,000,000.000  psopls  of  ths  earth  who 
live  at  poverty  levela.  we  ahould  never  have 
an  eooncmio  depreasion,  here  or  alsswhsrs. 

Ths  cost  of  such  a  plan  will  be  high.  Per- 
hi^M  you  will  say  that  ws  cannot  afford  It. 
But  what  oould  cost  vis  ss  much  as  s  war: 
a  war  thiit  would  Itlll  millions  of  Amsrloana 
and  deatroy  the  whole  atructure  of  wesurn 
civilisation?  Bow  much  would  the  parenu 
and  wives  of  otir  war  dead  give  to  have  them 
back  alive?  What  would  n  •  you  and  I 
pay  if  we  could  be  aaatired  that  there  would 
never  agato  be  war?  Certainly  I  make  no 
assuranc(>  whataoever  that  the  plan  I  have 
propoeed  will  guarantee  ua  against  war.  The 
moat  that  men  can  do  is  to  assess  ths  world 
to  which  we  Uve  and  proceed  aa  reasonably 
as  we  know  how  to  prevent  the  greateet  of 
aU  human  catastrophes.  Surely  if  we  should 
go  to  war  tomorrow,  no  one  wotUd  aay  that 
wa  could  not  afford  it.  We  pay  whatever 
war  denuinds  to  llvss  and  treaaure  as  the 
price  of  our  liberty.  Everything  on  earth 
has  its  price.  It  may  be  that  to  the  "heaven" 
of  men's  dreams  one  can  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  too.  But  here  below  every  alngle 
bleasiug  raust  be  paid  for.  sometimes  doubly. 
It  followi,  then,  that  if  we  want  a  peaceful, 
orderiy  world,  we  wust  pay  the  price.  Aa 
against  wsr,  what  price.  In  money  terms,  are 
we  wUltog  to  pay? 

And  is  that  all  that  will  be  demanded  of 
us?  Most  certatoly,  material  riches  alons 
win  not  lufflce.  Indeed,  they  could  be  our 
downfall  imless  purposefully  applied  by  a 
meanlngfiii  people. 

We  may  refuss  to  accept  our  deattoy,  but 
ultimately  we  cannot  evade  It.  The  sltus- 
tlon  we  face  is  trnparallslsd.  So  must  be  our 
acu  to  meet  It.  We  are  not  the  darlings  of 
hUtory.  HUtory  has  no  darlings.  Geog- 
raphy has  lost  its  eoneenUng  magic.  Ths 
fstes  hsve  not  exempted  us  from  ths  uni- 
versal ordinance  that  llf e  U  to  reality  a  hard 
road,  dark  and  fUled  with  tragedy. 

It  la  our  preaent  lot  to  live  in  a  time  of 
the  crashing  of  empires,  the  breaking  of  na- 
tions. Vei7  well — what  manner  of  men  and 
women  are  we?  Have  we  the  eoursgs  to  strip 
ourselves  of  all  sham  and  littleness,  and  fsoe 
up  to  the  cold  snd  all  too  tragic  fact  that 
upon  our  character  and  our  capacity  rests 
the  tuturo  of  our  elvUlsatlon?  As  sgalnst 
war,  what  pries.  In  terms  of  discipllns  and 
eaeriflce,  are  we  willing  to  pay?  Aa  In- 
dividuals and  as  a  Mation.  the  aaoment  eg 
Desttoy  is  upon  tis.  We  mtut  either  live 
greatly,  or  die  meanly.    Ours  Is  the  Choice. 
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.  ot  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
_,.  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
I  include  the  foUowinf  article  by 

Severne.  editor  of  the  Watklns 
of  Watklns  Glen.  N.  Y..  enUtled 
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12,  President  Truman  delivered 

,__  before  a  Joint  eaeaaion  of  Congreas 

a  ipropriaiion  of  HOO.OOO.OOO  to  pre- 

aeeure  the  temtorlal  intacruy  azul 

rtghU  of  Greece  and  Turkey.    "^ 

be  eald  "that  It  muat  be  the  policy 

U  ilted  SUtee  to  eupport  Tree  peoplea 

realstlng  attempted  aubjugatlon  by 

minorities  or  by  ouuide  preaeure." 

liagna  Carta,  our  own  Dec- 

3^  Independence,  the  promulgatton 
i  onroe  Doctrine,  and  now  the  pro- 
mt  of   a   globe-enclrdlng    foreign 
uk  the  forward  iweep  acroea  the 
of  b\unan  progreea  and  the  federa- 
:he  world.    One  hundred  and  tcT- 
years  ago.  3,000.000  people,  stretched 
Dd  mllee  along  the  Atlantic  shore 
„  to  Florida,  were  confronted  with 
problem  and  aaked  the  same  quea- 
It  mean  pearn  or  war?     And  Lex- 
» the  answer. 

group  at  men  aaaembled  In  PtUla* 
t>7  a  divided  vote,  adopted  the  Dec- 
of  Independence  and  pledged  tbelr 
Ir  fortunes,  and  their  most  aacred 
the  cause  ot  freedom 
qjieetleo  before  the  American  people 
I  far  greater  than  that  which   con- 
iie  Thirteen  Colonies.     It  la  world- 
fraught  with  Incalculable  posalblU- 
one  who  haa  followed  the  trend  of 
the  end  of  the  last  war  can  mla- 
or  misinterpret  the  diplomatic 
Q  of  European  affaire. 
„  darkest  hour  of  the  Amerteui  Rero- 
I  mjamln  Franklin  was  sent  to  France 
Without   that   help    there   could 
no  lorktown  and  no  United  States 


tbilr 


and  Turkey,  in  their  hour  of  dla- 

danger,  have  appealed  to  us  for 

we  fall,   their  liberties  as  a  free 

at  an  end.  and  our  rwn  peace  and 

at  home  and  abroad  will  become  the 

a  growing  and  perpetual  menace. 

we  prlae  for  otirselves  must  not 

to  others,  and  the  American  peo- 

wlth  pride  and  confidence  to  their 

a  at  Washington,  without  regard  to 

approval  of  the  Preeldent's  request. 


ae 


free  lorn 


DUplaca4P 


E:rrENsioN  op  remarks 


or 

ON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  pcmfsTxrAHU 

BOUSI  OF  RKPRBSBNTATiyBS 

Tuesdaw.  April  15.  2947 

Mr.  IkcDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t(  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
0KB  I    Delude  the  (oUowlng  lesolutioa: 


Of 


: 


CooirrT  Ooaoorra 

OM  DaBS1.ACS 

Pitt9bur9h.Pa..  April  11,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Johw  McDowaxx. 
TAe  House  o/  Jl«pre»cnt«r«i>«». 

Waahinf^on.  D.  C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ka  VUDomwuL.  May  we  resf 
fully  submit  the  foUonlng  resolution  tak« 
by  the  Allegheny  County  Committee  on 
placed  Persons  on  UMxet  SI.  1947: 

"Whereas   there  remfvln   In   Europe   todi 
S60.000  people — men,  wimmu.  and  chlldrei 
who  cannot  be  returned  to  their  orlgli 
placea  of  resldsncc,  and,  3  yeera  after 
war  are  still  residing  In  detenUon  camps 
cause  they  have  no  place  to  go: 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  8U1 
have  a  responsibility  to  those  people  of  otr 
nations  who  because  of  the  war  are  with< 
a  place  to  live: 

"Wherees  the  heritage  of  otir  Nation 
of  our  own  local  PltUbui-gh  community  coi 
from  the  contributions  made  by  peoples 
many  nations  and  many  faiths; 

"Whereas  we  have  faith   and   eonfldei 
that  these  people  who  are  without  a  pli 
share  our  community  (}f  Interests,  and 
contribute  to  our  society  U  we  give  them 
opportunity:  Therefore   be  It 

"ReiOlV9d,  That  we,  who  have  come  toget 
er  In  an  association  known  as  the  Alleghi 
County  Committee  on  Displaced  Persons, 
on  record  In  favor  of  permissive  leglslatl 
of  an  emergency  nat\ir«.  so  that  a  fair  shi 
of  those  people  of  Kurope  who  are  wlthc 
a  place  to  go  may  be  granted  an  opportunlt 
to  enter  the  United  Staccs;  and  further^  tf' 
copies  of  this  statement  be  sent  to  the  ~ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  to  those  ll( 
hers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wl 
represent  the  people  of  Pittstnirgh  and 
legheny  County." 


Irisk  AdueTemeot  In  U.  S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


nf  THI  HOUSB  OF  RSPRmNTATrvn^ 
TMesday.  April  IS.  2947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leai 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoao, 
idah  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  wl 
•PIMured  In  the  Irish  World.  Saturc 
March  29   1947. 

laiaa  Acairvnairr  nt  u.  a.  a. 

As   the  colorful   t>attallons   from  colli 
and  high  schools,  from  military  and  civic 
ganlsatlona.  from  Irish  ootmtlss  of  all  Irei 
from  cultural,  fraternal,  educational, 
cal.  social   and   state   societies   marched 
Fifth  Avenue  on  March   17.   1047.  we  hi 
cltlaens  exclaim  In  wonder  their  Joy  and  pr 
and  give  expression  to  their  pent-up  emotlc 
In  hearty  calls  of  "Splendid."  "The  beet  everj 
"Once  more  a  great  parade."  "They  seem 
grow  Digger  and  better."  and  "A  wonder 
day   for  the  race."     Our  own   idea  wa^ 
preaching    the    philosophical    In    that 
%kD«|ht  only  a  democracy  could  produce 
a  parade.     Only  a  democracy  would  select  i 
nonnJlitary  man  for  national  and  inter 
tlonal  honors.    Then  our  mind  turned 
over  the  peat,  over  a  bridge  of  history 
the  grand  roll  unfolded. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Republic  tl 
were  of  Irish  birth  and  blood:  Charles 
roll.  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  to  our 
or  Cont'nental  Congress;  John  Rutledge 
is  the  reel  father  of  our  Federal  Constil 
tlon:  he  was  practically  the  founder  of 
Carolina  as  Carroll  was  of  liaryland. 

Mlaoa,  LyoM,  and  Lynch.    When 


lay  we  must  not  far> 

the  Federalists  and 

sedition  laws  waa  a 

was  the  man  that 

ilch   Jefferson   trar«- 

ided  forever  the  dla- 

reign -born    cltlaens. 

ill  Ivan,  Conway,  and 

annles.     There  were 

hundreds   of   men 

There   were   Andrew 

lohnson.     Democracy 

}n  as  It  does  to  any 

produced  or  brought 

ind  furnaces  of  revo- 

ichusetts.    and   Mew 
religious  liberty  was 
Ih.     People   who  pro- 
crimination    do    not 
I  the  early  Irish  of  this 
^Inl   freedom.     Twelve 
tlon  of  Independence 
snerals  of  the  Revo* 
by  birth  or  descent. 
Iltical  work  performed 
of  New  York  from 
to  the  Civil  War  Is  a 

seriously  endangered 
as  a  separate.  Inde- 
ilnlng   Republic   was 

I  Civil  War  one  of  the 
one  of  the  stanch- 

Tnlon   and   President 
There  were  approxl- 
3m  Irishmen  in  the 
the  Civil  War.    The 
id  high  commanders 
of  Irish  birth  would 
paper.    We  need  but 
and     Thomas     F. 
glorious  list  to  re- 
debt  to  the  Irish, 
too  dose  to  ua  to 
that  the  noble  pro- 
A  lUt  of  the  Kenya. 
|vans.  the  Bradjrs,  the 
I,    the   Delaneys.   and 
I.  Kennys.  O'DonneUs 

II  the  rest  of  the  Macs 
^  the  Devereux,  the 
I.  and  Andersons,  and 

rlsh  soldiers  and  sea- 
to  the  glory  of  our 
much  to  preserve  Its 
well  as  contributing 
srahlp  In  the  world 
aes. 

tying  the  men  and 
students  up  the  linr 
rits  of  the  illustriouh 
le  voices  of  humanlt; 
of  the  earth  saying. 
} — march     on.       The 


[OwD  EconoBij 
>F  REMARKS 

lEU  THOMAS 

jxasxT 

TATIVXS 
ril  IS.  1947 

New   Jersey.    Mr. 

►e  to  extend  my  re- 

I  include  the  fol- 

the  Bergen  Evening 

N.  J.,  which  ap- 

1947: 

OWN    aCONOMT 

lay's  Bergen 
ao-peroent 
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on  three  distinguished  stares'  Inventory  of 
clothing  extends  Into  this  territory  a  most 
•stontshlug  and  reassuring  economic  phe- 
nomenon. The  dollars-and-cents  facts  of 
this  merchants'  rebellion  against  their  own 
high  prices  are  significant  enough  to  tis  who 
consume.  The  reasoning  which  led  to  It  Is 
of  even  more  importance. 

For.  like  the  reasoning  which  compelled  the 
lutematlonal  Harvester  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  the  Frigldaire  division  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  ,  and  Emerson  Radio  to  order  dras- 
tic reductions  in  retail  prices,  ths  reasoning 
of  Law.  Inc..  at  the  other  end  of  the  supply 
pipe  line  assumes  a  solemn  responsibility  of 
every  one  to  this  economic  system  ot  ours 
whleh  la  the  t>asis  of  this  political  system  of 
ours. 

For  thelim  time  business  acknowledges, 
even  eloqtiently  demonstrstes,  that  If  the 
free  eeooomy  is  to  avoid  catatrophle  oceiUa- 
tlon  between  boom  and  bust  Its  participants 
must  freely  take  a  hand  in  prcasrving  Its 
equilibrium.  "We  accept  otir  share  oi  the 
responsibility."  says  the  Lew,  Inc..  announce- 
ment, "and  thus  earn  the  right  to  remind 
even  more  emphatically  our  fellow  bualneas- 
msn — as  well  as  industry  and  labor — of  the 
dtia  results  (here  as  well  as  abroad)  of  wait- 
ing until  a  alackenlng  In  demand  brings 
about  a  forced  adjustment.  Then  produc- 
tion will  be  slowed  down,  employment  will  be 
even  more  drastically  curtailed,  and  our  na- 
Uonal  economy  will  be  seriously  crif^led." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  If  the  general 
preae'it  trend  la  continued  a  cniclal  and 
iBCraaslng  number  of  potential  consimocrs 
Wffi  be  priced  out  of  the  retail  market: 
goods  will  back  up  on  the  ahelves  and  In  the 
pipe  llnea;  lay-offs  will  start  in  the  produc- 
tion mdustrics:  the  consumer  potential  will 
still  further  contract;  and  we  ahall  be  oo 
the  aickenlng  downward  q;>lral  which  last 
time  ended  in  the  convulsion  of  ttie  thirties. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it:  If  the 
United  Statea  economy  collapses  again  it 
will  be  forever,  as  far  as  we  now  living  are 
concerned.  The  administration  which  next 
becomes  our  trustee  in  bankruptcy  will  pUm 
and  regiment  on  a  scale  which  will  nudce  the 
New  Deal's  bureaucracies  seem  by  compari- 
son the  wildest  dreams  of  a  McKlnley  cap- 
lUlif^t. 

The  alternative  to  this  is  what  the  laws, 
like  Mr.  Straus  and  Henry  Ford  n  and  Fowler 
McCormlck  now  propose:  That  freemen  take 
their  planning,  their  pricing,  their  profits, 
their  procedures,  and  their  whole  discipline 
back  into  their  own  hands.  Their  purpose 
Is  neither  so  vMonary  hor  so  improbable 
as  might  St  first  appear.  By  bringing  back 
into  the  market  consumers  unable  to  buy 
at  yesterday's  prices  they  will  accelerate  turn- 
over enough  to  maintain  atable  proflu.  And 
by  providing  yardsticks  against  which  all 
prices  can  be  meastved  they  will  force  down 
less  responsible  merchants'  prices;  they  will 
create  between  true  value  and  the  price  tag 
a  vacuum  in  which  the  profiteer  cannot 
breathe. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  challenge  to  Indtistry. 
to  labor,  and  to  the  consumer.  How  these 
partners  In  the  common  enterprise  respond 
to  the  urgent  challenge  of  the  petoit  eco- 
nomic facta  may  be  not  only  a  teat  of  free- 
dom but  to  a  degree  the  measure  of  whether 
we  merit  freedom. 


Stop  the  Speii£n{  Spree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nvDiAit/i 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPRXSXMTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  AprU  15,  1943 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
people     throughout     the     length     and 


breadth  of  this  Natl(»;  are  extremely 
anxloue  that  the  wild  and  laTl^  spending 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  be  ctirtailed.  Of 
course,  there  Is  one  way  the  Congress  can 
curtail  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money,  and  that  one  way  is  to  materially 
reduce  the  appropriations  of  money  to 
the  many  and  various  agencies  of  our 
Goyemment. 

I  am  very  certain  that  many  of  the 
people  desire  that  this  spending  spree  be 
stopped  at  once.  There  are  many  potent 
reasons  why  that  caimot  be  done,  and 
I  desire  to  present  those  reasona  so  the 
country  and  the  people  wlU  know  Just 
what  our  situation  is  In  that  particular. 
Bfany  of  us  desire  that  this  spending  be 
stopped  at  once — and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  so  aspire;  that  wi&h  la  concurred  in 
by  millions  of  our  people,  because  the 
taxes  have  been  high  and  they  have  so 
continued  for  a  long  time.  All  classes 
of  the  people  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  paying  their  taxes.  Those 
working  for  wages  or  salaries  have  found 
their  pay  checks  in  a  smaller  amount 
thsm  anticipated  because  the  withhold- 
ing tax  has  been  deducted  therefrom. 
The  common  people,  regardless  of  their 
occupation,  have  suffered  the  weight  of 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  taxing  officials 
and  this  act  alone  has  caused  many  of 
them  to  desist  from  employing  help, 
making  repairs,  and  engaging  in  needed 
and  necessary  remodeling  and  other  pur- 
suits. This  fact  alone  has  taken  away 
the  power  of  purchase  and  the  power  of 
employment.  Their  stirplus  baa  been 
absorbed  in  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  cause  of  high 
taxes?  Every  American  can  answer  that 
question,  because  when  we  spend  we 
must  tax.  There  is  but  oi^  method  of 
raising  money  for  our  Government,  and 
that  is  by  and  through  the  method  of 
taxation  provided  by  law.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  money  except  that  which  is 
raised  by  taxation,  and  that  money 
comes  from  the  people.  We  are  the  pay- 
masters, and  we  are  the  only  paymasters 
in  that  instance.  The  people  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  our  Government.  And 
if  and  when  excessive  sums  and  amounts 
are  recklessly  spent  by  our  Govemmoit. 
or  ta7  the  boards,  bureaus,  and  agencies 
thereof,  and  by  the  departm«its  of  our 
Government,  that  fact  alone  makes  It 
necessary  that  the  taxes  be  increased. 
Remember,  when  money  is  spent  and 
spent  foolishly  the  burden  of  paying 
rests  upon  the  people,  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers. Many  people  want  aiid  demand 
that  certain  public  improvements  or 
public  services  be  extended,  or  inaugu- 
rated, and  in  many  instances  some  of 
the  people  want  and  demand  lairer  ap- 
propriations of  money  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  when  that  request,  or  de- 
mand, is  made  it  is  well  that  they  re- 
member that  the  money  which  will  be 
so  used  must  be  raised  from  the  people 
themselves  by  and  through  the  method 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  of  our 
Government  begins  on  July  1  of  each 
year,  and  it  runs  up  to  and  tmtil  June 
30  of  the  following  year.  The  depart- 
moits  of  our  Government,  and  the 
boards,  bureaus  and  agencies  thereof, 
are  stni  operating  tmder  XhB  appropria- 
tions made  prior  to  July  1,  1946.  and 
these  appropriations  were  available  from 


July  1.  1946.  until  June  SO,  1947.  Tbe 
appropriatioris  which  are  now  being  re* 
duced  for  the  various  departments  of 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  July  1.  1947.  and  ending  on 
July  1.  1948,  will  not  become  effective 
until  after  July  1,  1947.  Therefore,  the 
many  and  various  departments,  boards, 
btireaus  and  agencies  of  our  Oovem- 
mmt  are  still  operating  under  the  apinx)- 
priatlons  made  before  July  1,  1946,  at 
the  time  the  President,  and  his  party, 
were  In  full  control  ol  both  bouses 
of  Congress.  Therefore,  the  spendinf 
which  is  now  witnessed  and  which  we 
will  continue  to  witness  until  June  30, 
1947.  h  the  handiwork  of  the  President 
and  his  majority  in  the  Congress.  The 
country  and  the  people  should  kiiow  that 
fact,  and  they  should  remember  it  well— 
because  they  have  been  the  spenders  in 
our  coimtry  for  needless  things. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  appointees,  who  now  hold  their 
places  in  every  department,  board,  bu- 
reau and  agency  of  our  Government  will 
realize  the  sad  plight  of  the  people — the 
taxpayers — who  pay  the  debts  which 
they  contract;  the  people  pay  the  debts 
created  by  the  large  and  imusual  person- 
nel employed  in  every  place  In  our  Gov- 
ernment; they  pay  the  debt  created  by 
every  vropoatA  gift,  under  the  guise  and 
pretense  of  a  loan,  made  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; the  people — they  pay,  and  pay.  and 
pay.  Tet,  those  in  command — those  in 
charge  of  our  Government — fall  to  give 
one  moment's  thought  or  consideration 
to  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed f<Nr  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt 
created  or  the  obligation  made  by  them. 
Therefore,  It  is  my  hope  that  some 
thought  will  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the 
people  who  pay — the  taxpayers.  The 
spending  mtist  be  cut,  and  the  peof4e 
must  have  relief — and  this  I  urge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  nnapimous  con- 
sent, I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  date  April  1, 1947.  which  ts 
as  follows: 

CUT  spKXDiKo  nasT 
Anyone  who  undertakes  to  dispote  wilte 
John  W.  Hanes  on  taxation  should  do  so 
with  utmost  humility.  No  other  man  In  tL ) 
country  brings  to  the  problem  greater  knowl- 
edge, intelligence,  and  sincerity  thsn  the  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  at  the  Treasury. 

l£r.  Hanes  this  week  made  the  cheertag 
announcement  that  the  Government  would 
end  the  current  fiscal  year.  June  30,  with  a 
surplus  of  $3,000,000,000  to  S4.OOOX)0Oj00l>. 
And  he  estimated  that,  with  present  tazse 
and  high  business  volume,  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1048.  would  show 
an  accumulated  surpltis  of  t0.500,000,000  If 
Congress  cuts  the  President's  budget  hy 
•4.500,000.000  as  the  Eenate  has  reoonunend. 
ed.  or  a  surplus  of  SlljOOOjOOCOOO  if  the  cot 
is  to  the  tune  of  S6.000J000AW.  as  the  House 
has  resolved. 

Mr.  Banes  uses  ths  figures  to  fortify  hie 
argument  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  taxes 
and  reduce  the  public  debt  at  the  same  time. 
We  do  not  dispute  Mr.  Hanes*  flgtxres.  nor 
his  argument  that  taxes  are  too  high  for 
peaeetlme  economic  health  of  the  eonntry 
and  must  be  reduced  soon  If  America  Is  to 
eoDtlnus  to  prosp>er.  But  we  would  like  fur- 
ther proof  in  regard  to  his  most  dubkms  aa- 
mnnptloD— namely,  that  the  RipirtlllB— S 
controlling  Congress  are  really  going  to  econ. 
omlse  on  the  scale  they  promised.    To  dats 
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tbcrt  to  U^  tl«  to  ^Httfy  that  bop*.  Appro- 
priation fellla  AlrMdy  In  tbc  conKreasional 
mill  •earo  ly  threaten  a  dent  in  the  Preal- 
denfi  but  get.  And  commitment*  are  run- 
ning blgb   wtde.  and  handaome 

Aa  typltml  of  bow  BapuMlcana.  no  laaa 
than  DeiBacrata.  raapond  to  epandlng  prea- 
■urea.  Uk  t  the  case  of  the  iiaooCOOO  aub- 
■IdT  for  liaportln«  and  ihlftlng  farm  labor, 
vhlch  CoigraM  haa  juat  conUnued.  That 
aubaldy  ata  attuted  aa  a  food-for-wartlme 
maaaiirr.  I  tttt  tt  to  being  continued  Into  the 
thlrtl  yaap  at  peaca  bceauac  the  boys  who  own 
the  baet-irgar  ranchea  and  vegetable  fanna 
want  It  eootlnued.  and  they  apparcnUy  ha»« 
the  TOtee  t  d  get  what  they  want.  

Or  take  the  wool  aubaidy  votad  thto  waek 
by  th*  8«i  au.  It  U  catlmated  that  wlU  coat 
the  tazpa]  era  •75.000.000  ThU  program,  de- 
signed to  I  oalntaln  an  sbove -market  price  for 
wool  at  a  imewhen  Oovammant  warehouaM 
bulge  wltl  1  surplus  wool  aa  nrvar  twfore.  wfll 
fo»«a  all  t  uqaayera.  aa  consumers,  to  continue 
paytiv  to-high  prieea  for  dothea  made  of 
ttet  wool  It  tfocant  make  aena*.  but  ap- 
parcnUy tt  makea  votea  amanc  tba  wool 
people. 

In  term  i  of  billions,  theae  Treaaury  ralda  of 
mlllloDs  s  re  small,  but  they  are  symptomatic. 
Ard  th*  itlUlons  quickly  add  up  to  blUlons. 
What  ha|  pana,  thai,  to  tba  roay  promla*  of 
aurpluaaa 

We  stlll|  want  to  sa*  spandlng  cuu  ahead  u( 
las  cuta. 


u 
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wh  ch  appeared  in  the  New  York 
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Tuesday.  April  15.  1947 


pati  ?ntly 


S^illivan  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
that  the  labor  problem  is  in 
mind.    My  hat  goes  off  to  the 
passed  in  New  York  State  and 
by  Governor  Dewey  which  bans 
employees  of  the  Government, 
debate  will  sUrt  on  H.  R.  3020. 
^hlch  the  whole  Nation  has  been 
waiting    for.      In    going 
the  provisions  In  this  bill.  I  be- 
committee  will  be  praised  for 
untiring  efforts  by  every  sound- 
citizen  in  our  country.    H.  R. 
shduld  definitely  correct  the  Injus- 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  has 
fokxed  to  accept.     The   bill  pre- 
rlghts  of  an  individual  mem- 
labor  organization  and  protects 
;he  exercise  of  those  rights.    It 
ssnnpathy    and    Jurisdictional 
It  outlaws  picketing  of  a  place 
where  the  proprietor  is  not 
In  a  labor  dispute  with  his  em- 
whlch  action  has  recently  caused 
trouble  In  my  own  district, 
labor  organixatlons  equally  re- 
wlth  employers  for  contract 
The  bill  alao  stops  industry- 
ba^alnlng  which,  in  the  past,  has 
our  economy  and  imperiled  the 
ind  safety  of  our  people.    There 


he 


are  many  other  lurovtslons  In  the  bill 
which  are  most  commendable  and  which, 
I  believe,  will  go  a  lODg  way  toward  bring- 
ing peaceful  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

My  great  hope  now  Is  that  the  upper 

House  will  approve  of  a  similar  bill,  and 

that  our  President  can  report  to  the 

country  along  the  lines  of  the  report 

given  by  Governor  Dewey  when  he  stated 

that  the  labor  legislation  recently  passed 

in  New  York  State  was  the  result  of 

"fruitful  partnership." 

Srana  Bam  om  Public  BraiKxa  C&llzd  Asaarr 

to  DawsT  roa  1948— Mabk  StnJJvAN  d«- 

cLaaaa  Labos  Pbosluc  la  w   ths  Pcbuo 

Mind,  ams  Bacatna  or  thx  Nkw  Law  rna 

OovBBiraa  la  Row  orrsTAMsiMo  »  Tma 

FISLD 

(By  Marti  Sullivan) 

WAsaiMOTOir.  April  12.— Gov.  Thomas  ■. 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  aa  a  poaalbUlty  for  the 
Republican  PrMMntlal  nomlnaUon  by  quick 
and  vigorous  sctlon  on  a  new  condition  coxv* 
fltntlng  him  and  his  State  and  the  country,, 
haa  got  for  blmaeU  a  sectire  and  valua"*  ' 
asset. 

There  had  arlaen  durUig  recent  yeara  a  new, 
extrtme  and  dangerooa  uaa  of  power  by  labor 
unloof  and  leadeia  atrikaa  by  employees  a( 
Oovemment  S'.ich  strikes  had  been  con* 
rtdsfiiil  BO  unthinkable  that  there  was  no  la 
ttoillm  with  them  In  New  Tork  or  in  t&o| 
Pederal  Oovemment.  That  they  called  fov 
legislation  waa  obvious.  Mr.  Dewey  ac 
and  by  acting  acquired  to  th*  public 
the  disUnctlon  that  goes  witli  being  the 

Thera  had  been  in  New  Tork  City  th 
threata  of  strikes  which  would  have  sh' 
down  the  city-owned  subway.  It  -vas  th 
that  moved  Governor  Dewey,  though  th 
had  been  minor  strlkea  In  other  public  serV' 
leei  ta  oUmt  cities  in  the  State.  After  twi 
■apullllMil  BMOibera  of  the  New  Tork  L*g 
tolattire  had  prepared  meaatirea  to  make 
strlkea  ILe^al  there  aroa*  In  Buffalo  a  s 
of  school  teachers.  Because  this  resulted 
a  shut-down  of  the  schools  In  one  of 
country's  largeat  cltlaa  It  attracted  Nation' 
wide  public  attention  to  the  whole  probl 
of  strlkea  by  Government  employeea.  Takl: 
account  of  th*  Buffalo  strike,  the  pro 
legislation  waa  made  stronger.  Knactmi 
of  It.  calling  Governor  E>ewey  to  the  attentl 
of  the  cotmtry.  gave  him  the  asset  he  a 
haa. 

nioviaioita  or  tub  law 

The  law  as  enacted  makes  a  strike  a^^al 
the  Government  punishable  by  the  dlschar 
of  th*  attlkers.     If  the  striker  shotild  be 
Instated,  th*  law  provldea  that  he  cam 
benefit  from  striking.    He  would  be  ba 
for   3   years  from   getting   any   Increase 
salary  and  hia  clvU-aervlce  advantagea  woi 
be  otherwise  curtailed. 

The    principle    underlying    this    law 
stated  clearly  by  Governor  Dewey:  '*Tbe  vc 
right  of  private  employ***  to  stnk*  depend 
on  the  protection  of  constitutional  gover 
■ant  under  law.    Kvery  liberty  enjoyed 
thla  Nation  exists  because  It  Is  protected 
government  which  functions  unlnterruptc 
Paralyato  of  government  la  anarchy,  and 
anarchy  liberties  become  useless." 

In    another   conxtectlon    Governor    Dei 
stated  another  ancient  principle  of  govet 
ment.     He  initiated  a  measure  aimed  to 
vide  largvr  aalarles  for  teachers  and  othc 
improf*  education.    But  be  Inalated  that  i 
ezpenae  be  met  not  out  of  the  treasury 
by  local  govcmmenta.    To  make  thla 
h*  Initiated  a  measxire  giving  larger 
powers  to  local  governments.     And  in  si 
Ing  thla  bill,  be  proclaimed  a  principle  wt 
h*  repeated  on  other  occaalona: 

"Unlaaa  local  gov*mm*nta  are  capable 
large  part  of  supporting  th*ma*lv*s,  wo 
rapidly  degenerate  to  a  cantrallaed  gov« 
ment.  with  th*  lo«  of  freedom  and 
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to  bring  an  end  to  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency, to  reeatabllah  personal  freedom,  to  re- 
move penaltlaa  on  Indlvldtial  enterprlae — tn 
abort  to  reatore  the  American  Bepubllc  to  the 
founds  tlona  laid  for  It  by  our  forefathers. 

This,  obvioualy.  la  an  ambitious  program. 
Ita  mfeeaaaful  performance  requiring  the 
utmost  In  calm,  considered  Judgment,  de- 
manding the  highest  degree  of  patriotic 
statesmanship.  Yet,  from  every  siirvlvlng 
group  of  New  Dealers,  backed  by  a  skill  In 
propaganda  acquired  in  years  of  fooling  the 
people,  comes  loud  disapprobation  of  Re- 
publican lethargy;  altlclam  baaed  on  the 
fact  that  In  a  few  months  the  present  Con- 
grees  haa  not  been  able  to  remedy  all  the 
fnlstakee.  rectify  all  the  errors,  reatore  all 
the  rulna  that  have  rcaulted  from  more  than 
a  decade  ef  blundering,  attunbllng  incompe- 
tence. 

The  preeent  attuatlon  la  not  new.  Bvery 
time  the  Denuxaratlc  Party  haa  been  given 
power  the  people  have  found  it  necessary  to 
recall  the  Republlcana  to  clean  up  the  meaa. 

We  are  confident  the  Grand  Old  Party  wlU 
meet  every  responsibility,  fulfill  every  obli- 
gation, and  any  delay  must  be  laid  not  to 
unwlllingnees  nor  InabUlty.  but  to  almoat 
Insuperable  dUfictiltles  and  the  need  for  ex- 
treme caution 

A  glance  at  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  convincing  proof  of  lt«  ability  to 
perform  aa  well  aa  promlae. 


The  Leber  BUls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WX8T  VTBCimA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  IS.  1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  herein  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une for  Monday,  April  14,  entitled  "The 
Labor  Bills": 


If  the  two  big  omnibus  labor  bills  now  com- 
ing before  Congress  were  actually  the  "first 
real  step  toward  the  development  of  fsaclam 
In  the  United  SUtea."  as  Mr.  PhUlp  Murray 
told  an  Impassioned  rally  of  his  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organlzatlona  ehleftalna  In  Waah- 
Ington  yeaterday.  then  history  would  have  to 
lay  the  reaponalbillty  very  largely  upon  union 
leaderahlp  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Mtirray 
and  his  CIO  have  so  often  exempL'fied. 

Shrieks  of  fascism  now.  grotesque  In  them- 
selves, cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  these 
bills  were  Incubated  In  the  huge,  paralyzing 
strikes  and  threete  of  strike*  ctf  a  year  ago; 
they  were  nxutured  In  the  peremptory  re- 
fusal of  the  heada  of  the  great  Industrial 
unions  to  admit  any  public  reaponslbUty 
commenaurate  with  the  power  they  were  ob- 
viously wielding  over  the  public's  life:  a  dem- 
ocratic mandate  for  some  effective  corrective 
action  was  clearly  returned  In  the  electlona 
last  fall,  and,  with  a  serious  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  problem  thus  plainly  posed, 
the  unUm  chieftains  have  had  little  or  noth- 
ing to  contribute  toward  an  answer  aav* 
more  threata. 

Union  dictation  Invited  the  mandate.  It 
has  forced  several  demonstrations  since  that 
the  hand  of  ordered  government  Is  by  no 
means  powerless  to  act  Mr.  Lewis  has  pretty 
clearly  shown  us  that  while  you  cannot  dig 
coal  with  bayonets  the  courts  can  set  en- 
forceable limits  to  the  Irresponsibility  of  the 
big  imlon  managements.  State  enactments 
of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  like  the  Oon- 


don-Wadlln  Act  here,  the  iTMit^wf^  and  Vir- 
ginia laws  which  averted  telephone  strikes 
In  those  States  or  the  New  Jersey  enactments, 
which  the  telq}hone  workers  are  now  chal- 
lenging, have  offered  tests,  the  results  of 
which  are  certainly  not  yet  clear  but  which 
are  suggestive  experiments  In  the  democratic 
regulation  of  this  area  of  our  life  eo  vital  to 
democratic  survival. 

For  the  dO  now  to  about  "fascism.'* 
"damnable  oonsplracy,"  "complete  crippling 
of  labor,"  and  so  on,  perhaps  testified  to  the 
power  behind  the  measures  now  being  con- 
sidered, but  it  neither  repeals  the  history 
out  of  whl(^  they  have  grown  nor  helps 
toward  the  serloiis  oitldsm  of  the  bills 
themselves.  They  are  open  to  criticism.  A 
number  of  the  lesser  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  are  of  dubioua  justice  or  practicability, 
while  two  major  proposals — the  banning  of 
closed-shop  contracts  and  of  Industry-wide 
bargaining — rely  on  the  method  of  flat  pro- 
hibition rather  than  on  the  more  flexible 
and  more  workable  method  of  regulating  the 
abuses  arising  under  these  practice*. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  not  yet  complete.  Less 
extreme  than  the  House  bill.  It  may  carry 
further  modmcatlon  when  It  la  reported  oat. 
Senator  Ivxs  has  been  working  hard  for  11ml- 
tatlona  to  the  Interest  of  both  workability 
and  equity.  He  would,  for  example,  defer 
the  very  Involved  question  of  todustry-wide 
bargaining  for  further  study:  and.  in  tsglng 
that  the  right  to  apply  for  injtmctlona  against 
Jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts should  be  confined  to  the  Labor  Board 
rather  than  given  to  employers,  he  draws 
a  distinction  Important  to  the  basic  aim — 
which  is  not  to  "crush  labor"  but  to  estah- 
llah  a  reasonable  balance  of  rlghta  and  ob- 
ligations between  the  partlee  to  the  Induatrlal 
struggle. 

That  la  what  the  Nation  haa  demanded. 
Senator  Ivbs,  however,  will  not  get  much 
help  from  the  CIO  or  other  tmlon  leaders 
as  long  aa  they  confine  themselvea  to  doing 
a  tribal  war  dance  about  taacism.  The  bills 
are  not  Ideal:  but  It  la  essential  that  they 
be  got  on  the  floor  and  aubjected  to  real 
analysis.  In  such  a  procees  the  only  recipe 
for  fascism  Is  for  any  party  to  take  a  merely 
blind  aiKl  stubborn  view  oi  the  baalc  prob- 
lems, economic  as  well  aa  social,  which  have 
been  forced  upon  tis. 


FrankliB  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or  MASSACHOhglTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  IS,  1947 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
Pre.sldent  Truman's  address  on  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  memorial  broad- 
cast, as  recorded  in  the  New  York  Hmes 
of  AprU  13. 1947: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  1  year  ago  today  t 
stood  In  alienee  bealde  a  newly  built  tomb  in 
the  rose  garden  at  Hyde  Park.  The  tomb  la 
a  simple  memorial  of  pure  white  marble. 
The  inscription  on  It  tells  only  that  the  man 
whose  body  lies  there  was  bom  In  1882  and 
that  he  died  in  1946. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  memorial 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  which  tells  a 
fuller  story.  That  story  haa  been  told  to 
me  a  thousand  times.  I  have  seen  It  In  the 
eyes  and  I  have  heard  It  in  the  words  and  I 
have  read  it  in  the  hearta  of  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country.  It  has  come  to  me 
from  those  whom  I  taaie  met  in  my  travela. 


on  trains,  on  Afjm,  and  tn  the  air:  even  la 
forrtgn  countries.  It  Is  the  nsttiral  hxmiaa 
raspGOse  of  people  everywhere  to  something 
iB  the  ehanctar  and  personality  of  Frankltai 
Roosevelt.  It  Is  a  response  to  his  under- 
standing and  his  sympathy  tor  sufTerlng — aa 
imderstandlng  and  a  sympathy  that  were 
deep  and  sincere  becsuse  they  were  bom  of 
a  tragic  personal  experience. 

That  experience  made  Franklin  Roosevelt 
peculiarly  sensitive  not  only  to  the  scnrows 
and  the  sufferings  of  others  but  alao  to  their 
most  cherished  hopes  and  aspirations. 

More  Impressive  than  marble  monolith  or 
anything  printed  on  paper  or  carved  in  stone 
is  the  unending  pilgrimage  to  that  ahtitered 
grave  behind  a  high  hemlock  hedge  above 
the  Hudson.  In  the  IS  months  Just  passed, 
half  a  mUlloQ  peraona  have  stood  where  X 
stood  a  year  ago  today. 

Time  win  confirm  Franklin  Rooeevelt^ 
outstanding  place  in  history.  It  Is  not  for 
me  or  for  any  of  hla  contemporaries  to  at- 
tempt to  measure  his  great  stature  or  to  esti- 
mate the  impact  of  his  words  and  hla  deeds 
upon  the  days  of  hla  yeara.  Today,  a*  I  thlak 
badk  to  my  visit  to  his  grave  a  year  ago.  It  la 
iqipermost  to  my  mtod  that  he  waa  a  great 
htunanttarian — that  he  brought  hope  and 
courage  to  despairing  hearts  when  fear  was 
destroying  ths  faith  of  the  people — and  that 
through  the  most  terrlbls  war  In  history  he 
remained  the  symbcd  of  fortitude.  Justice, 
and  hiunanlty. 

Franklin  Roosevtf  t  recta  la  a  q;>ot  be  IMd 
dearest — his  home.  He  died  aE**^*"g  fc 
whst  he  loved  most — his  ooxmtry.  Its  homes. 
Its  Institutions,  lu  people,  sharing  thetr 
stubborn  belief  in  freedom  under  a  Just  God, 
in  whose  almighty  beneficence  rests  the  bop* 
of  the  world  this  day. 

His  home  and  his  grave  are  In  the  Matkm'a 
keeping.  Let  us  bow  together  in  a  nwuieai 
of  aUent  tribute  to  his  nkemary. 


Mkna'fl  Pablic  UfSBtf  Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  JMUUMA 
IN  ISE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI8 

Tuesday.  AprU  15.  1H7 

Mr.  onXIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sen- 
tinel: 

aSPlTBLICAM  ACBXXVnCZMT 

It  Is  not  by  accident  that  Indiana 'a  tele- 
phone workers  remained  on  the  Job  while 
340.000  telephone  emi^oyees  elsewhere  In  the 
Nation  were  on  strike. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  both 
union  bTd  company  officials  credit  Indiana's 
new  puhllc-uUllty  arbttaatkn  law  wtth 
averting  a  walk-out  In  this  State. 

The  Republican  leaderahlp  in  the  1947  gen- 
eral assembly  will  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  Hooelers  If  the  arbitration  law  sur- 
vives this  and  future  tesU.  Indiana  is  one 
of  few  States  whose  public-utility  labor  laws 
seem  to  have  been  adequately  equipped  with 
teeth  to  make  them  stick. 

At  any  rate,  James  Orr.  vice  prealdent  of 
the  Indiana  Telephone  Workers  Local  No.  1. 
said  that  in  his  opinion  It  was  the  law  which 
averted  the  strike.  More  significantly  In- 
diana members  of  the  telephone  work«»' 
union  have  been  forbidden  by  national  head- 
quarters to  walk  oat. 

An  oOclal  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral given  to  Governor  Oatea  is  that  the  law 
applies  in  the  present  dispute.  As  a  result. 
Instead  ol  a  sUxgp&gi  that  la  paralyHiic  moat 
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ef  th«  Nat:  on's  oamaunleatkma  lytWm.  In- 
dUna  Ul«{  tboiM  MTTlo*  eontlnUM  unlnt«r- 
ruptMl.  «t)ll«  con  tract  nacotlatlons  b«t«Mn 
tfe*  Mmpai  \j  and  tb«  union*  ar«  m  proowa. 
to  tha  Uw,  If  colUetlvt  bartain- 
Inn  (Of  orraUnUar  to  tha  kind  provtdad  for 
tof  tha  Ma  lonal  Labor  Ralatlona  Act)  fatla. 
eoncillator  i  and  boarda  of  arbitration  ap- 
pointad  b]  tha  Oovtrnor  vcniid  attempt  to 
iCaet  a  aat  tlanaot. 

TlMraan  If  tba  BUta's  arbttrmtlon  and  con- 
oil  latum  a  lanelaa  would  praaant  tbalr  find- 
ings ralatira  to  wagaa.  working  condltlona 
aod/or  wtauvar  ottoar  mattara  may  ba  In 
dlnputa. 

Thalr  diclalon  may  pacify  both  partlaa. 
But  If  alt  i»t  or  both  ara  atlU  dlaaatuflad, 
an  appaal  may  ba  carrlad  to  tha  circuit 
co<art  of  tl  •  eounty  in  which  tha  dispute  oc- 
cu».  Upe  >  ravlaw  of  tha  evldance.  this  court 
w«uM  mal  •  a  daclaion  which,  if  tha  law  la 
uLsaiiail.  1  laooaaaa  final. 

What  hippans  if  public  utUlty  workara 
wnlk  off  tlkalr  Joba  In  event  of  their  failure 
to  bargain  with  management,  thua  by-paaa- 
Ing  tha  ar  juration  machinery? 

There  aie  two  reatraints  oiaklng  this  un- 
likely. FUst.  doing  so  makea  them  willful 
▼litlators  or  the  law.  Violation  of  the  anti- 
strike  laa  carriee  maximum  penalUae  of 
gajXW  In  Inea  and  a  6-month  jiui  sentence. 
■aCPWi.  if  their  caaa  ta  aqoitable  they  stand 
to  fBiB  mc  re  by  Oovammant  arbitration  than 
they  woul<  I  from  a  long  strike  in  which  they 
wuuld  faoi  the  wrath  of  public  Indignation 
•lid  loaa  o    wagea. 

In  tha  ast  recourse  by  law — that  of  an 
appeal  to  i  circuit  coxirt — there  may  be  the 
moat  aarlcuB  weakneaa  of  the  measure.  It 
assumea  ai  unwsrrantad  capacity  In  a  clyll 
court  to  lattla  a  problem  calling  for  the 
special  wkUm  at  »  labor  oonclllator  which 
many  suel:  Judges  lack. 

Here  woi  ild  have  been  an  ideal  opportunity 
fbr  eatabll  ihmant  of  s  State  labor  court  on 
the  pattern  of  that  advocated  by  Senator 
H<3Mn  FnsTTSosf.  of  Michigan. 

Neverth  tlaaa.  tha  law  appeaxa  to  have  real 
•truigth.  It  la  ao  written  as  to  make  It  high- 
ly (taalrab  a  for  both  company  and  workers 
tc>  settle  t  Mir  dlfferencea.  Once  the  contro- 
t«rsy  goaa  beyond  collective  bargaining,  eith- 
er alda  at)  inda  to  loae:  and  neither  can  tell 
who  wool)  I  end  up  the  loaer.  The  law  en- 
ecuragea  tbem  to  keep  their  chlpa  on  their 
own  table 

Indiana  has  gained  Nation-wide  diatlnction 
bocauae  oi  thla  aet.  It  should  encourage  the 
next  lagia  atura  to  carry  the  same  principle 
Into  lagia  atlon  affecting  dlsputea  in  other 
typaa  of  1:  iduatriea.  It  promises  to  pave  the 
way  to  sic  lUar  laws  in  other  Stataa. 


" 
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RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  UfDIAlU 
HOUSI  OP  RXPRISKNTATnnBB 
uesday.  April  IS,  1947 


lir.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
e»»ntly.  h  r  Henry  Wallace,  who  Is  tour- 
ing in  Eu  -ope.  made  some  very  strong  and 
r*iTy  disa^eeabie  statements.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  gentleman  violated  some  of 
o-ir  crim^  naJ  statutes,  by  so  doing.  If  he 
dd  viola  e  anj  penal  statute,  he  should 
bi^  compe  led  to  answer  for  that  violation. 
However,  all  of  us  realize  that  he  has  di- 
rcictly  in.  ured  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world— aid  his  untimely  and  very  on- 
dtplomat  c  utterances  have,  without 
doub..  n  aterially  Injured  our  relations 


In  gome  country  or  coimtriea  in  Europe. 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  for  us  to  behold 
a  man  who  has  held  high  public  office. 
and  who,  undoubtedly,  now  aspires  to 
some  higher  place,  to  "speak  out  of  turn". 
as  Wallace  has  done,  and  he  says  he  will 
continue  talking  in  the  future.  There  la 
one  way  to  stop  him— «nd  if  he  con- 
tinues to  injtu^  our  Nation,  as  he  has 
undoubtedly  already  done,  h;  should  be 
stopped — and  he  should  be  stopped  at 
once. 

A  very  enlightening  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Indianapolis  Star,  recently,  upon 
this  subject.  Under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  Include  that 
editorial,  which  Is  as  follows: 

WaiXACB  SPSAXS  OUT  OV  TUBJt 

Henry  A.  WaUace  might  ssy  anything  la' 
lladlaon  Square  Garden  and  not  greatly  dis- 
turb tha  people  of  America.  The  situation 
Is  different  whan  he  makea  sweeping  ass«r- 
tloiu  at  a  preea  conference  in  London.  Hia 
friends  in  this  country  may  applaud  what  he 
says  at  home,  and  others  will  consider  tha 
source  snd  not  worry.  Suropeans  are  likely 
to  weigh  his  words  in  the  scales  of  his  hsv- 
ing  been  Vice  Praaldent.  and  take  them  too 
seriously. 

Henry,  for  example,  told  tha  Suropeaa 
newspapennrn  he  felt  a  sense  of  urgency  in'i 
watching  theae  two  giant  powers,  America  | 
and  Russia,  getting  ready  for  a  death 
struggle  How  will  that  sound  when  It  la 
relayed  to  Ifoacow?  And  what  will  the  So- 
viet boasas  not  do  with  that  as  an  argummt 
to  tha  psasantTj  back  in  tha  hlntarlandV 
There  It  Is.  a  plain  admission  from  a  former 
Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes  that  wa 
ara  getting  ready  for  a  death  struggle  with 
Russia. 

Secretary  Uarshall's  patience  and  patrlotle 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing with  Stalin  and  Molotov  ara  being 
hamstrung  by  the  gamilotu  Wallace.  The 
former  Vice-President  la  not  so  dumb  that 
he  does  not  realise  how  lll-advtsed  are  bla 
remarks.  He  cannot  be  excuaed  by  the  ra< 
mark  that  he  ta  well  meaning.  If  he  were] 
weU  meaning  he  would  not  embarrass  hiej 
own  Government  in  the  present  emergency. 


ReqvestiBf  the  Natioiial  Cenfrett  To  Pastj 
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meat  of  GI  Terminal  Leave  Pay  Hi 
tefort  Issm4  m  Nontransferable  BondgJ 


EXTENSIOK  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  ruMima 

IN  THX  HOt]SK  OP  RgPRESXNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  April  IS,  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak-I 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  RscoKO.  I  Include  the  following  con< 
current  resolution  which  was  adopted  by] 
the  South  Carolina  General  AssemblyJ 
this  year: 

8.  370 — H.  357 

(Ckmcurrent  resolution  by  Mr.  Cantwell 
questing  the  National  Congraaa  to  pass  lag4 
Islation  for  the  immecliate  cash  payment  i 
OI  terminal  leave  pay  heretofore  issued 
nontranafarabla  bonds) 

In  the  senate: 
Introduced  March  11.  1947. 
Considered  March  13.  1947;  adopted. 
Sent  to  houaa  by  ord<.T  of  the  aenatsw 
Wm.  Baaieawnx. 
4sststa»t  Cierl 


17:  vatarani  affairs. 
|047:  favorable, 
adopted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
ly  remarks,  I  am 
Itten  by  one  of  my 
Irucker.  of  Shelby, 
le  winners  of  the 
;d  by  the  Amerl- 

Brucker  on  be- 
lers  and  upon  his 

spectf  ully  urge  the 
>use  of  Representa- 

jay.  "Americanism 

the  American  Le- 
)ring  such  a  worth- 
tor  bringing  these 
its  to  the  greatest 


}M  oat 

Jrucker) 

roehima."  The  atom 
Ing  that  went  boom 
^ds  of   a   good   many 

a  chain  reaction  of 
[future  wan  far  mar* 

dreamed  of.  Scien- 
ren  deadlier  things  to 

rlth  the  thoughu  of 


war  came  thoae  of  peace,  a  peace  which  would 
inatire  fair  and  equal  rights  (or  the  people  ot 
the  world.  How  can  the  people  of  the  world 
govam  themsalvaa  and  also  keep  peace? 

For  oountleas  centuries,  down  through  the 
pages  of  history,  man  has  sought  the  perfect 
government.  The  Romans  were  on  the  road 
to  this  goal  with  their  semldemocratlc  form 
of  governnaant.  but  greedy  men  aalsed  power 
and  the  Roman  Empire  disintegrated.  AU 
this,  however,  did  not  take  place  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  Roman  Empire 
lasted  more  than  three  times  as  long  aa  our 
Nation  has. 

In  1787  a  group  of  men  attempted  a  diffi- 
cult task  It  is  difficult  to  get  13  people  to 
agree  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  rights. 
It  Is  harder  yet  to  get  Thirteen  Colonies  to 
agree  on  the  same  question  The  Constitu- 
tional Convention  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
unite  these  Colonies  into  a  strong  Nation — a 
Nation  which  today  is  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  These  men  studied  the  Roman  and 
every  other  government  to  profit  by  their 
mistakes.  With  these  experiences  they  drew 
up  the  Constitution  and  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  a  more  perfect  government  than 
'^  any  yet  devised.  The  freedom  we  have  today 
must  bt  attributed  to  the  foresight  of  these 
men. 

The  spirit  of  Americanism  was  born  In  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  long  before  the  drawing 
up  of  the  Constitution.  This  spirit  grew  as 
America  grew.  Today  many  organizations 
are  based  around  this  spirit.  The  Increase 
in  the  number  of  qualified  persons  voting  Is 
a  good  example  of  Americanism  in  operation. 

Truly.  Americanism  is  a  good  thing,  but 
Is  it  the  greatest  height  to  which  democracy 
can  rise?  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true. 
I  believe  that  democracy,  in  order  to  be  really 
effective,  must  work  on  a  larger  scale.  Let  us 
consider  it  working  on  a  scale  called  world- 
ism.  I  feel  that  this  is  the  ultimate  goal 
of  democracy. 

Until  the  theory  that  nationalism  is  the 
primary  concern  of  the  people  of  a  country 
Is  antiquated,  we  shall  never  have  a  true 
democracy  or  even  peace.  A  new  way  of 
thinking  must  be  developed  now.  A  way 
that  will  make  men  realize  that  all  men 
have  equal  rights  and  that  no  one  Is  more 
important  than  any  other.  Jxjst  as  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country  Statea  were  reluc- 
tant to  ^ve  up  petty  advantages,  nations,  too, 
will  not  be  wUltng  to  give  up  certain  of  their 
advantages.  When  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
agreed  to  the  plan  for  a  United  States,  they 
found  that  the  gains  realized  from  the  ijn'.on 
far  outstripped  the  losses.  The  people 
benefit  when  their  welfare  and  happiness 
Is  put  foremost.  The  uniting  of  the  States 
was  a  give-and-take  proposition  the  same  as 
life  Is  a  give-and-take  propKWitlon. 

By  this  we  may  conclude  that  Americanism 
la  not  an  end  in  Itself  but  merely  a  means 
to  an  end.  One  can  easily  see  by  comparison 
thst  Americanism  is  the  most  promising 
surt  yet  known  on  the  road  to  wortdism. 
Americanism  Is  the  foundation  to  lasting 
peace.  World  Ism  through  peace,  peace 
through  democracy,  and  democracy  through 
Americanism. 


United  States  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reoobd.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
paper articles: 


(From  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News  of  April 
a,  l»47| 

virrrsD  xvaora  soomt 

(B;,  WUUam  Philip  BlmsM) 

There  will  be  a  United  Statea  of  turope 
within  S  years,  Count  Richard  Coudenhove- 
Kalergl.  fotmder  of  tha  pan -Europe  move- 
ment predicted  today.  Tha  only  doubt,  ba 
said,  la  whether  It  would  ba  a  union  of  de- 
mocraclaa  or  a  union  of  Soviets. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  Is  head  of  the 
Raaaaroh  Oentm-  for  European  Federation  at 
New  York  University.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  related  problems  with  otBcials 
here.  He  predicted  to  the  writer  that  a 
imlted  Europe  soon  wlU  be  official  United 
States  policy. 

The  Boggs-Fulbrlght  resolution  declaring 
that  the  Congress  hereby  favors  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi  observed,  Is  the  inevita- 
ble corolltuy  of  the  Truman  doctrine. 

That  doctrine,  he  said,  has  brought  things 
to  a  head.  Before  its  enunciation,  European 
statesmen  overwhelmingly  favored  a  United 
States  of  Europe  but  many  of  them  feared  to 
work  openly  to  bring  it  about. 

Now  things  will  be  different.  The  little 
coxmtries  will  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  American  backing,  they  will 
go  ahead  Next  August,  a  customs  union  Is 
schedule  to  go  Into  effect  among  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxembtirg.  and  Belgium.  That  will 
be  the  beginning.  Others  will  follow  and 
the  movement  will  grow  like  a  snowball. 
The  United  States  of  Europe  will  not  spring 
up  overnight.  It  will  develop  economically 
and  politically  along  natural  lines  until,  at 
last,  there  it  will  be. 

While  in  Europe  last  sununer  Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi  polled  8,913  members 
of  European  parliaments,  asking  whether 
they  favored  a  Eiu-opean  federation  within 
the  UN  framework.  AU  members  of  freely 
elected  parliaments  were  polled.  Of  624 
who  have  replied,  all  but  12  answered  "Yes." 

A  Congress  of  European  members  of  par- 
liament will  mc't  in  Geneva  next  summer. 
Some  185  are  expected.  A  Etiropean  charter 
will  be  drafted  with  practical  recommenda- 
tions for  economic  and  political  Integration. 
This  will  be  done  in  line  with  article  52  of 
the  UN  Charter  which  provides  for  regional 
pacts  snd  agencies. 

The  Communists  are  tha  principal  hold- 
outs. Moscow  is  bitterly  hostile.  She  la 
siuplcious  of  even  the  slightest  collabora- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  two  of  the  western 
powers,  however  small.  It  is  far  easier  for 
Russia  to  seize  control  of  small  Etiropean 
states,  one  by  one,  than  to  dominate  all  of 
them  In  a  bloc.  As  long  as  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tatorship can  call  the  tune,  a  united  Europe 
will  be  difficult— unless  the  Kremlin  can 
unite  the  Continent  under  the  hanuner  and 
sickle. 

But  a  forthright  stand  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  behind  the  Trimian  Doc- 
trine might  lead  Russia  to  see  that  her  own 
best  long-term  interests  lie  in  tha  direction 
of  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  united  Europe.  It 
is  chiefly  on  this  that  proponents  of  a  united 
Etuope  are  piiming  their  hopea. 

"Europe's  future  depends  on  America," 
observed  Count  Coudenhove  -  Kalergl. 
"But,"  he  added.  "America's  destiny  alao  is 
linked  to  the  fate  of  Europe." 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  AprO  8.  1947] 
ctmopsAM  umoN 

Tha  prospect  of  failure  at  Moaeow  to 
achieve  any  meeting  at  Busao-westem  minds 
on  the  German  future  puts  the  ontu  upon 
thta  coimtry  to  leave  Europe  m  no  uncar- 
talnty  about  our  Amartcan  policy.  AU  the 
eopdltlona  ara  favorable  for  the  achievement 
of  a  western  agreement  over  Gennany.  Brlt- 
]sb  and  ^— *''~"-  iMve  already  come  to  a 


woiMng  arrangement  in  the  amalgamation 
of  their  sones  in  Germany.  The  French,  to 
be  s\u^,  ara  atiU  abaant  from  It.  But  the 
Ftench  would  enter  our  system  In 
tomorrow  if  we  were  to  apply  their 
aanse  to  the  problem  of  the  Ruhr.  An  inter- 
national ragime  in  the  Ruhr  would  make  tha 
French  our  copartners.  And  it  wotild  bring 
about  a  aolution  of  tha  non-Ruhr  problem  of 
Germany  by  sheer  attraction. 

The  Ruhr  is  so  vital  to  all  Europe,  indeed, 
that  Its  international  lea tton  would  make  vis- 
ible the  community  of  Europe.  Now  the  po- 
Utical  manifestation  of  community  is  federa- 
tion— a  way  out  for  Europe  to  which  many 
of  its  public  men  have  been  converted  as  tha 
answer  to  chaos  and  communiam.  The  phl- 
loaophar  Lecky  aays  that  "the  succeaa  of  any 
opinion  depends  much  less  upon  the  force  of 
argumenta.  or  upon  the  ability  of  its  advo- 
catea.  than  upon  the  predisposition  of  society 
to  receive  It."  In  our  opinion  there  is  now  a 
predisposition  in  Europe  for  federation  It 
has  acquired  momentum  in  Britain  and 
France  from  their  economic  dlfScultles.  Tha 
Monnet  plan  in  France,  It  is  recognised,  can- 
not succeed  except  in  a  larger  context  of 
population  and  resources.  So  Monnet's  visit 
to  London  resulted  in  an  organised  explora- 
tion of  the  Blum  bid  for  a  Franco-British  tie. 
Under  the  pressure  of  events  more  and  more 
leaders  in  Britain  are  losing  the  duality  of 
mind  which  persuaded  Mr.  ChurchUl  at  Zu- 
rich to  advocate  union  for  continental  Europe 
and  freedom  of  action  for  Britain.  But  tha 
most  significant  step  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  low  coimtriea.  Dutch-Belgian 
negotiations  looking  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
customs  union  have  been  suocessfxil.  What 
has  been  the  moat  formidable  hurdle  has 
been  fear  of  Russian  oppoeition;  no  country 
and  no  people  in  Europe  are  free  from  it. 
Yet  that  fear  would  be  removed  in  an  instant 
by  American  backing  and  financing  of  federa- 
tion, and  must  be. 

It  is  the  logic  of  the  Truman  doctrine  no 
leas  than  the  logic  at  faUure  in  Moaoow 
to  demonstrate  this  backing  on  Secretary 
MarahaU's  return.  The  doctrine  ia  profrae- 
dom  But  it  would  lead  to  our  national 
bankruptcy  If  we  were  to  limit  its  applicatloii 
to  nations  only  as  their  independence  comes 
under  the  shadow  of  extinguishment.  We 
cannot  wait  to  ball  naticou  out.  nor  have  we 
the  money  to  do  it.  The  moral  at  the  Tru- 
man policy  Is  that  we  sbaU  prevent  theae 
emergendiss.  This  can  be  done  by  throwing 
all  our  energlea  into  the  task  at  making  aa 
much  as  possible  of  Europe  Into  a  going 
concern — first  by  political  encouragement  of 
federation  and  then  by  an  American  stu-vey 
on  the  spot,  coupled  with  consultations  with 
the  European  commission,  of  what  reeon- 
Btruction  will  require.  The  alternative  la 
chaoe.  a  Rtiaalan-aubjugatad  EtirofM.  or  a 
Europe  located  like  an  Old  Man  of  the  Saa 
on  America's  back. 

A  verbal  Investment  In  such  a  program 
Is  already  befbre  Congress  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator FxTUBicHT  and  BepresenUtive  Bocos. 
Their  28-word  resolution  says  that  "the  Con- 
gress favors  the  creation  of  a  United  Statea 
of  Europe  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations."  Passage  of  this  rea^utton 
would  have  an  electric  effect  tipon  Eufope 
if  it  were  ptished  and  followed  up  by  the 
State  Depnrtment.  It  has  already  been  given 
enough  Up  service  to  warrant  action.  Lest 
year  President  Tniman.  In  an  Interview  with 
George  Creel,  applatided  a  United  States  of 
Europe  And  Secretary  Marshall  came  dose 
to  endorsement  In  Moaoow  when  be  aaid  "We 
are  not  in  favor  of  a  Europe  divided  against 
itself,"  aa  it  would  be.  in  Soiator  Fdlsbmbt'b 
words,  as  a  congeries  of  fragmented  aov- 
ereignties.  The  Secretary's  negative  re- 
quires to  be  completed  with  a  poattlve,  tor 
an  Impasse  in  Moscow  would  leave  a  dan- 
gerous diplomatic  void  In  Europe  and  ac- 
centuate lear  in  Europe  of  being  squeessed 
between  Euaala  and  America. 
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Louis  Pa«t-DUp«tcb  of  April 
7.  1»47| 

ma   IS  FATOBAHX 

Tmmmar.  of  ArkaiiMa.  In  an  elo- 
quent article  In  the  Po«t-Dl»patch  yesterday. 
CiUed  on  America  to  look  beyood  patchwork 
a  rcommo  latlons  In  the  International  field 
a  ad  sUiTi  for  a  solution  which  will  relieve 
VIS  of  the  econom-c  and  military  bxirdens  at 
•  dlaorgftilaed  Europe. 

Ir  the  next  15  months  the  United  Sutes 
te  expect  Ml  to  spend  $7  000.000.000  on  lU 
liitemaU<nal  commitments,  some  9700.000. - 
0")0  going  to  the  support  of  o\jr  defeated 
eiemy.  Germany.  As  a  pracUcal  people. 
vtmaun  says.  **we  may  well  ask 
iMm  do  we  finally  work  out  from 
under  tb^  obligations?"  Then  he  answers 
his  own  questton 

Near  Kast  and  In  Kui;ope  a  pre- 
requlstte  lo  the  revival  of  trade  and  Industry 
Is  a  Unlt«  d  Sutca  of  Surope.  •  •  •  With 
tlM  fidai  allaatlor  of  Surope  would  come 
4i  commerce,  the  free  movement  of 
common  currency  and  efficient 
traBtport^lon  The  result  would  be  a  rising 
of  living  and  a  lowering  of  the 
rlvalrlas  and  economic  tensions 
generatlnJK  war  " 

ntmaatn  points  out  that  Burope 
naada.  for  tu  rebabllUatlon.  the 
tXlU  prodbctton  of  German  indxistry.  But 
bMKOM  ]  ^irope  Is  not  organised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  Itself  from  a  possible  revival 
ft  Oennin  militarism.  It  is  planned  to  let 
llermany  manufacture  lees  than  a  third  of 
Its  prewa-  production  of  steel,  leas  than  half 
of  Its  rated  capacity  of  fertiliser,  and  other 
in  proportion, 
inatoi  Pvusjoar  would  have  Germany 
^roken  ip  mto  the  separate  states  which 
compoeeC  the  Reich  and  then  organise  these 
with  otter  ronttnental  countries  Into  a 
European  federation.  8o  divided,  the  Ger- 
raanx  could  tot  donunate  a  European  federa- 
tion. 

The  Sehator  takes  It  for  granted,  of  course, 
thst  Eur  >pean  federation  would  have  to  be 
achieved  over  Uusslan  opposition.  He  thinks 
It  should  be  clear  to  us  by  now  that  Russia 
toes  not  Intend,  if  she  can  help  It,  to  permit 
tbc  rehalttlttatlon  of  any  European  country. 
twmpt  uider  the  aegis  of  the  Communist 

I .  Is  up  to  the  Western  powers  to 
thst  ■»»■  Is  rslisMUtstsd.  instead,  under 
suqiloaa.  Be  would  have  the 
Ignited  Statss  extend  encouragement  for  the 
calling  <f  a  constitutional  convention  to 
vnite  at  least  western  Europe. 

He  adiolta  the  great  complexity  of  the 
problem  1  lut  adds:  "The  most  propitious  time 
to  mam  forward  is  just  after  society  has 
by  some  great  upheaval  leav- 
ing it  In  kn  unstable  and  fluid  state." 
Ttas  vpMm  power*  would  do  well  to  com- 
ssot  to  memory  The  men  in 
the  Krenilin  know  It  and  it  is  their  guiding 
prtndpla  at   the  moment.    If  the   Western 
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f c  rfvt  it.  they  do  so  at  their  p«rU. 


[Ttom  tfeji  Washington  Dally  News  of  April 

a.  iM7| 

Atr  kLL-our  rxkCM  oitsnsivs 

Senatoq    Alxxandcb     Woxt.     Republican, 
has  introduced  a  rssolution  favor- 
Democratic  Statea  of  Europe — 
Russia  and  her  satcUitea.     Senator 
Dssaocrst.  Arkanaas.  urges 
to  tselndt  sU  Curopean  states. 
Churchill  and  msny  other  states- 
some  form  of  federation  as  the  only 
Europe's  paaee  and  recovery.    But 
s  blocked  by  Rtiaaia's  attitude  that 
toward  European  luilty  is  an  effort 
anti  Swiet  bloc. 

li  to  survive,  the  continental 
Britain  must  leaxn  to  live  and 
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The  Truman  doctrine  of  protecting  ind 
pendent  sUtes  against  foreign  aggression 
sotmd.  as  far  as  it  goes.    But  it  Is  a  defenslvsl 
position  against  war.    It  will  not.  of  Itatff,] 
relieve  sick  and  faltering  Burope  from  lin- 
bcarable  ourdens  of  armaments  and  fear, 
broad,  dynamic  peace  oflenslve  Is  essential 
save  Europe  and   the  vorld  from  econoi 
chaos  and  disintegration. 

The  United  States  can  do  much  to  open  ths 
way  for  an  era  of  good  will  and  cooperation. 
We  arc  the  world's  banker— the  only  great 
power  that  Is  solvent  and  able  to  give  sub- 
stantisl  aid  to  other  nations. 

That  position  entitle;  us  to  demand  tbafej 
Burope  put  her  house  in  order,  and  live  Bl 
peace  as  we  do  among  our  Western  Heml-j 
sphere  neighbors. 

The  Truman  doctrine  can  be  made  a  posi- 
tive, winning  program  by  our  tmnouncl 
that  we  will  support  nations  which  are  wlU« 
ing  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  and  with- 
hold  all  aid  from  those  which  are  disturbir 
the  peace  or  contributing  to  economic  stag^l 
nation.     We  are.  In  fnct.  backing  Into  sucltj 
a  position  now  when  we  deny  grain  to  Yi 
alavU. 

But  what  is  needed  Is  a  dramatic  pt 
nouncement   that  will  command  world  at«l 
tentlon  and  respect.    Tills  Is  where  the  proj-j 
ect  of  a  united  Europe  comes  in. 

Europe's   highly  Integrated   economy 
not  respond  to  piecemeal  treatment  wbic 
remedies  fingers  and  to«s  but  overlooks  lun| 
and  heart.    Rehabilitation,  to  succeed,  mi 
be  on  a  continent  basis.     We  should  Ir 
that    an    economic    council    of    Burope    b«| 
formed  to  draft  a  general  recovery  plan. 
Not  all  nations  would  Join  st  once  in  st 
a   program.     But.   given   firm   support. 
movement's  strength  wotild  be  ciunulatli 

With  the  world  divided  by  ideological  cao« 
filet,  many  peoples  are  on  the  fence.  wond« 
ing  which  way  to  Jump.  The  choice  betweei 
a  system  backed  by  our  productive  capacit] 
and  genliis  and  Russia's  tottering.  low-stan( 
ard  economy  would  seem  Inevltsble — one 
we  demonstrated  that  we  meant  business. 
Russu?  When  Moscow  becomes  convlnc 
that  not  enough  war  loot  and  reperatic 
exist  in  devastated  Germany  to  meet  the  dl 
msnds  of  RiHsia's  hungry  people,  the  Sovli 
oisy  sss  tbst  thslr  salvation  lies  in  wort 
with  peace-loving  nations  in  a  conxmon 
construction  program. 

Relief?    Some  will  be  necessary,  for  a  tl 
But  the  bulk  of  o\ir  money  should  be  ln4 
vested  in  sdf-Uquidatlng  enterprises,  helj 
ing  only  those  who  are  willing  to  help  th4 
selves.     If  economic  unity  brings  a  Unit 
Btatas  of  Burope.  well  and  good.     But 
first  essential  in  Burope  Is  for  people  to 
back  to  work. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiNoxs 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  15,  1947 

Mr.  TWTMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Incidence,  after  finishing  the  newly  put 
llshed  book.  Behind  the  Silken  Curt 
by  Hartley  C.  Crum.  I  picked  up 
Washington  Times-Herald  this  momli 
and  read  the  leadin.^  editorial  which 
recommend  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
House.    Regardless  of  how  you  feel  aboi 
the    Palestine    situa:ion.    I    think 
should  read  this  t>ook.    It  contains  soc 
charges  which  I  feel  should  be  answez 
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file,  since  September  15,  1938.  each  time  a 
promlss  was  made  to  American  Jewry  regard- 
ing Palestine  the  State  Department  promptly 
sent  messages  to  the  Arab  rulers  discounting 
it  and  reassuring  them.  In  effect,  that  regard- 
less of  what  was  promised  publicly  to  the 
Jews,  nothing  would  be  done  to  change  the 
situation  In  Palestine.  This  file  confirmed 
the  charge  of  double-dealing  that  had  been 
hurled  at  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain." 

Crum  further  aays  that  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  denied  a  charge  by  Criun 
that  State  Department  subordinates  bad 
sabotaged  the  Truman  Palestine  policy:  and 
that  Acheson.  challenged  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  secret  file  public,  had  not  done  so. 

The  Crum  book  goes  into  some  most  in- 
teresting detail  on  this  subject  of  State  De- 
partment playing  both  ends  against  the 
middle.  Crum's  story,  on  the  siu-face  at  least, 
has  a  well  doctmiented  and  responsible  ring 
to  it. 

We  move  that  this  particular  charge  be 
placed  on  the  program  of  the  General  As- 
sembly's Palestine  debate,  well  up  toward  the 
top.  and  that  the  whole  truth  about  it  be  dug 
out  and  broadcast  to  the  world. 


Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 

or  FENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  FEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsljrvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rrcoro,  I  include  the 
following  speech  by  A.  A.  Berie.  Jr., 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  fourth  convention  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  International  Institutes.  St. 
Morltz.  New  York.  N.  Y..  March  28,  1947: 

Exclusion  of  displaced  persons  from  any 
permanent  home  is  the  blackest  page  In  post- 
war history. 

Callous  Nasi  cruelty  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
add.  Inhuman  Allied  policy  has  made  some 
millions  of  innocent  people  Into  permanent 
prisoners  behind  barbed  wire — or  wanderers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Italian  treaty 
we  are  asked  to  ratify  displaces  even  more; 
sines  its  signature  nearly  30.000  poured  Into 
Ztsty. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  we  may  never 
hear  of  again.  These  we  cannot  reach;  for 
them  we  can  only  hope. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  the  900,000 
or  so  who  are  In  western  Europe.  More  than 
that,  we  are  Jointly  responsible.  As  they  die, 
we  share  the  gtiilt. 

And  I  say  with  all  conviction  that  history 
takes  its  toll  for  guilt  of  this  kind.  These 
pools  of  misery  we  call  concentration  camps 
or  DP  camps  scattered  throughout  Europe 
are  weights  thrown  Into  the  scales  of  inter- 
national affairs.  They  breed  fear,  despair, 
and  hatred.  If  they  are  unrelieved,  they  lead 
In  time  to  violence,  anarchy,  and  war.  Hav- 
ing spent  much  of  my  life  in  international 
affairs,  I  have  seen  whole  nations  pay  In 
blood  and  tears  for  guilt  of  this  kind. 

All  AlUed  nations  should  be  working  to 
clear  up  this  problem.  But  even  If  others 
fall,  the  United  Sutes  Congress  can  act.  I 
am  here  today  to  ask  that  you  and  all  of 
your  friends  Join  In  urging  that  Congress 
do  something  now. 

The  000.000  displaced  peoples  In  western 
Burc^  Include  refugees  of  all  races.    Twenty 
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percent  srs  Jews:  the  rest  are  Christians. 
They  are  Italian  and  Polish  and  Lithuanians 
and  Catholics.  They  are  Protestants  from 
Finland  and  Latvia.  They  are  Greek  Cath- 
olics from  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  They  rre 
new  migrants  from  Venesla-Glulia  on  ths 
Yugoslav  border. 

These  men,  women,  and  children  are  not 
going  home.  They  cannot.  Some  would,  bs 
killed  if  they  went.  Others  have  been  forci- 
bly driven  out  by  the  occupying  nations. 
You  may  say  that  Europe  ought  to  take  cars 
of  its  own.  No  doubt;  but  Europe  will  not, 
and  the  United  States  apparently  Lb  unable 
to  change  that  situation.  Devoted  Ameri- 
cans— I  am  proud  to  mention  my  friend, 
Eddie  Warburg — have  pounded  in  every  gov- 
ernment without  success.  It  comes  to  this: 
If  the  United  States  does  nothing,  nractl- 
cally  nothing  will  be  done. 

But  we,  who  absorbed  the  European  refu- 
gees after  the  massacres  of  Kishinev,  and 
when  the  Armenians  were  being  forced  out 
of  Turkey,  and  In  many  other  cases  can  take, 
and  must  take,  a  substantial  number  of 
these  people. 

We  can  do  it  by  proper  handling  of  our 
immigration  laws.  These  laws  permit  the 
Immigration  into  the  United  States  of  154,000 
quota  immigrants  annually.  This  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  more  than  20  yesfs 
ago. 

But  In  fact  during  the  war  years  immigra- 
tion substantially  stopped.  We  did  not  take 
In  154.000  people  a  year,  because  they  oould 
not  leave.  So  that  in  fact  immigration  was 
suspended  in  large  part  since  1030.  Actu- 
ally, since  1930  less  than  600,000  immigrants 
reached  the  United  States  on  immigration 
visas. 

Because  of  this,  s  former  Commissioner  of 
Immigration.  Earl  G.  Harrison,  is  now  iHt>- 
poslng  legislation  which  would  permit  400,- 
000  displaced  persons  to  enter  the  United 
States.  In  adidtlon  to  the  Immigration  per- 
mitted xmder  the  quota  law.  These  Immlgrn- 
tlon  visas  should  be  available  to  displaced 
persons  only. 

The  Congress  can  do  this  without  changing 
the  Immigration  pcHicy  to  which  they  are 
committed.  The  United  States  can  do  this 
vrtthout  absorbing  more  immigration  than 
was  estimated  when  it  passed  the  present 
law.  The  puUic  can  demand  this  in  the 
name  of  common  decency.  You  can  Influence 
s  fair  share  of  public  opinion. 

Nobody  need  say:  "There  is  nothing  1  can 
do  about  displaced  persons."  There  is  a 
thing  that  can  be  done.  Gov.  Herbert 
Lehman  has  been  iwglng  action  along  these 
lines.  So  has  Charles  Taft.  PicH-ello  LaGuar- 
dla  has  asked  for  it,  so  has  Jim  Farley.  Tbsy 
are  entitled  to  some  help. 

And.  while  you  are  at  it.  throw  your  weight 
against  the  diplomacy  that  wants  to  push 
populations  out  of  one  coimtry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another. 

That  policy  was  adopted  in  the  evil  days 
of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  that  pact  was  the  displacing  of 
great  numbers  as  a  res\ilt  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  rearrangement  of  frontiers 
in  eastern  Europe.  Both  sides  displaced 
thousands  of  homes.  I  have  never  discovered 
how  some  Allied  governments  were  willing  to 
accept  this  cynical  and  hideous  idea.  The 
brutal  fact  is  that  displaced  persons  are  not 
all  victims  of  Nazi  cruelty.  Some  of  them 
are  victims  of  Allied  mistakes. 

Behind  barbed  wire  or  in  sodden  barracks 
there  are  men  and  women  and  150,000  chil- 
dren whose  lives  are  as  Important  in  ths 
sight  of  heaven  and  dvUiiatlon  as  your  life 
or  mine.  They  have  been  hotmded  through 
the  tragedy  of  exile  and  hunger  to  the  gfreater 
tragedy  of  hopeless  despair.  ThU  coimtry 
has  In  Its  hands  the  ke3rs  to  those  camps 
and  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  open  their  gates. 
In  the  name  of  God,  how  loogT 


Am  Power  Supremacy  and  Secwilj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALXFosmA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  15. 1947 

lit.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  MaJ.  Oen.  William  E. 
Kepner.  commanding  general.  Techni- 
cal Training  Division,  AAF,  Scott  Field, 
HI.,  before  the  Air  Power  Is  Peace  Pow- 
er dinner,  First  National  Aeronautics 
Conference  of  the  American  Legion 
Thursday  evening.  March  20.  1947,  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Armory,  Indianap- 
olis. Ind. : 

Down  through  the  ages  the  security  of  any 
natton  has  depended  on  Its  ability  and  de- 
termination to  provide  the  necessary  means. 
This  has  been  followed  by  the  tactics  neces- 
sary to  overoome  the  opposition.  The  su- 
premacy of  equipment  and  manpower  has 
been  a  beacon  light  to  those  leaders  who  held 
responsibility. 

Supremacy  is  a  condition  of  fact  upon  sa^ 
sucoeesfiU  termination  of  conflict.  In  a 
struggle  ct  attriUon,  it  happens  at  a  majority 
of  local  conflicts.  Ths  combining  of  thess 
misoellaneoiis  supremacies  of  action  produces 
national  8u{vemacy.  whether  It  be  industrial- 
ism, statesmanship,  or  war.  I  hold  it  to  bs 
a  law  of  nature  that  nothing  stands  still— > 
you  either  go  ahead  or  you  go  backward.  ' 
Hence  we  must  struggle  to  go  ahead. 

Fortunately,  in  both  World  Wars  I  and  IX 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  North  America, 
and  in  partlcvilar  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica, was  an  esUblished  fact.  Happily,  its 
ability  to  siirvive  a  destructive  atUck  such  as 
Europe  or  Japan  endured  was  never  seriously 
challenged. 

Our  statesmanship  saw  us  through  war.  It 
is  now  confronted  with  going  ahead  in  or- 
ganizing the  peace  and  preventing  another 
war.  It  Is  a  very  great  task.  Progress  can 
only  be  evident  when  success  is  assured. 
May  God  grant  them  supremacy. 

However,  we  must  deal  in  capabilities,  and 
I  do  hold  that  a  proper  security  of  our  present 
industrial  supremacy  demands  air-powsr  su- 
premacy if  we  are  going  to  mainttln  security 
and  peace. 

At  least  two,  and  possibly  three,  other  pop- 
ulated centers  of  the  world  have  the  capa- 
bilities to  produce  developments  that  ws 
must  keep  abreast  of  in  order  to  maintain 
our  Nation's  supren^acy. 

In  World  War  11  our  air  strategy  In  Curops 
seems  to  have  been,  first,  slowing  down 
growth  of  the  German  Air  Force,  by  bombing 
attacks  thst  stopped  him  from  increasing  in 
strength;  second,  by  a  bleeding-to-dsstli 
process  of  the  whole  German  Air  Force  struc- 
ture that  eventually  gained  air  supremacy  for 
the  Allies  Then  the  air-war  decision  wss  to 
our  favOT.  and  no  longer  seriously  contssted. 
In  this,  we  used  a  team  of  bombers,  fighters, 
and  logistics,  where  each  depended  ou  ths 
other  two  to  gain  and  malnuin  supremacy. 

Lc^lstics  was  an  endless  chain  of  moving 
supplies,  equipment,  and  personnel.  One 
end  was  the  source  in  the  United  States  of 
Americs.  supported  by  140,000.000  people  who 
msde  it  possible.  The  discharge  end  In 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  carrier  space  (ths 
ocean  and  the  airways  between) ,  protected  by 
both  sea  and  air  escort  defense.  Factories 
and  depots  supplied  bombers  and  fighters. 
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i^tMkwl  •tnMffte  urt«u.  I.  t.. 

vmr  oranltlc  om.  tank  f  jM:torl««.  alrpl«n«  r»c- 
ktlon.   oil   and   electxlc   (•- 

MUM*.  flMmy  dodu,  and 

ThM«  attars  definitely  Helped 
to  funrlve.  alao  Um  flow  of  log- 


«h«  aihten 
latlt*  to  aU. 
Tie  flcht«ra  eeeorted  bomben  to  the  limit 
enduraoM.  ThU  endurance  Increaeed 
ibMOgb  log!  itle  planning  untu  they  went  aU 
tbe  way.  T  Mjr  alao  atucked  traa^erutlcn 
air  foroa  logUtie  inaullationa. 
---  ,--  ^_ilinl|ili  *•»«>•  t«  •«»•«*  ""^  *••■ 
•tror  or  by  •  'Wy  «c«cei»«ble  mewM.  to  heckle 
and  floaruM  (o  tbe  end.  tbat  we  might  gain 
au  « upMMM  r  and  by  the  uae  of  all  air  power 
prevent  the  lennan  aU  (oroe  from  maintain- 
ing air  aupr  maey. 

It  waa  a  p  Dhl—i  of  loglMlCi.  a  r«e«  of  pro- 
duc:lon  healed  ^  tbe  Preeldent.  lUtaamen 
Md  Induati  lal  organlaatlona  at  pMpla  at 
tm  tba  atrategy  or  providing  the  mmm. 
^  COB  bat  atrategy  headed  by  Ocnenl 
„^,-„  dtrw  ting  the  flow  to  General  Spaats 
In  Burope  a  id  General  Kenny  In  the  Pacific. 
I ;  waa  al»  >  a  race  againat  time.  The  Ilghth 
Ato  fonje  (<  o*  or  16  alT  fWeea) .  on  Ite  fint 
AOB  m  H».  led  by  General  laker  wtth- 
Averton  fighter  eacort.  cooalated  of  13 
1 1  December  1944.  the  Blghth  Air 
(Mneral  Doollttle  pat  a. 000 
by  about  1.000  fighter  ea- 
corrs.  on  a  mtaakm.  Atr  aupremacy  waa  In 
■Iglit  but  ni»t  yet  an  established  fact. 

It  bee«m<  a  fact  on  the  conclualon  ol  the 
tM  kaktlea  <  <  Berlin,  in  March  of  1946.  The 
All  ftarea  air  aupremacy  waa  broken, 
to  death,  and  hla  develop- 
toekward. 
It  to'eee^eea  to  aay  thla  WM  aeoompliahed 
not  by  the  Kighth  Air  Pore*  alooa.  but  by 
all  the  Ailed  air  forcea  in  the  BoroiMMa 
theatar  of  <  paratlons.  It  waa  made  poartbl* 
through  th  i  undervtandlng  support  and  ap- 
f  eflaltnn  rf  the  Supreme  Commander  In 
ChMl.  Oeii  »al-  Baenhower.  backed  by  the 
8u|3r«iM  A|ttad  War  Coimcll  and  Join.  War 
Chief  a 


among  many  things. 
and  ammaaliwiinaa  In  air  war- 
fare eanno  i  be  stopped,  eicept  by  deetroc- 
tlon  at  the  baae.  or  in  th*  air.    It  la  a  mat- 


ter ta  r«ca  tf  that  In  no  single  caae  did  an 


attack  tort 
nor 


of  oppoaltlon 
^ ^  or  actions  pe- 
culiar to  o  le  air  ^wce.  They  were  equally 
true  of  Un  ited  State*  atr  power  everywher*. 
regardleaa  if  war  theater  or  the  color  of  the 
mifBra. 
aow  dkl  w*  grow  up  to  air  supremacy 
"  '  at  the  iiiiniwi<>i*i*il  German 
iiuprwtnacy?  Th*  aaower  is.  they 
<tlM  a«rmfui  Air  Torcet   coi 

In  strategy  and  l—tteu.      My 
c^lnlOD   I*  that  th*  following  I* 

not    go    after    the    Bngllsh 

Battle  of  Britain,  thua  they 

op  the  air  ahead  oC  their 


a.  Tb0f 


OB  oiir 


«ia  >l* 


•*e«nly 


did 
the 


( lid  not  attack  and  annihilate  our 
«Bt  tf  ectlv*  eaoort  of 
liomtars.  particularly  when  they 
outnumbered  na  locally  by  tour 

In  th*  beginning, 
went  to  a  fighter  defense  oear 
hfetead  of  prorUUag  for  strategic  at- 
Bngllah  baaas  or  In  tbe  Tldnlty. 
bUng  or  returning. 
fbiled  to  ns*  flaslbl*  plana  that 
th*lr  eombat  laadera  (in  the 
•dranti^e  o<  ooaahat  intaUl- 
ipot. 

I*alt  with  air  war  In  a  tempo  and 
of  th^r  own  past  suoceeae*.  wh*n 
adlflarvnt 
air.     Tb*y  wsra  too 

*lth«r  In  tactica  ot  sttangth. 
reatrlcted  all  local  Qarman  Air 
omm&nders'  Initiative. 

obaerTsUona  of  mine  were 
may  be  open  to  question. 


But  It  li  a  faet  they  did  not  maintain  air 
■uprssnacy:  they  eventually  went  backward. 
Mach  is  beln«  aald  about  the  next  war 
being  a  puab-buttan  affair  Well.  It  may  be. 
but  that  depend*  on  whan  it  hapf)en*  and 
what  dsealopoMBt  geaa  on  between  now  and 
then.  If  it  happens  tomcrrow.  there  wont 
be  too  many  buttooa  ready.  And  any  po- 
tential enemy  knows  that  aa  well  as  we  do. 
I  trust  sueh  an  enemy  does  not  eslst.  but  If 
he  doss  sitst.  I  hope  he  ts  it  least  no  smarter 
than  w*  are  along  the  Usee  o<  selsoe*  and 
technology. 

Our  sscurlty  depends  on  tn  aMUty  to  go 
throogh  a  transition  phase  between  th* 
methods  available  today  and  those  of  a  fu- 
ture push-button  era,  if  and  when  It  ar- 
rtvss. 

All  futur*  wars  will  pn>bably  be  planned 
on  the  bllta  pattern.  It  certainly  Is  far 
more  satlafactory  to  the  winner  U  a  war  can 
be  won  quickly.  For  In  another  war  d  any 
duration,  even  the  wlnni^r  la  going  to  re- 
ceive soma  saver*  body  blows  that  are  coetly. 
If  a  war  eooMO  toOMttow,  we  ahall  have  to 
use  what  we  have  today.  Our  preaent  ma- 
rhlnea  manned  with  currently  trained  per- 
aonnel.  will  hav*  to  suSce.  at  least  In  tha 
Ixglniilng 

While  indaHry  wlU  tool  up  on  advanced 
design.  It  wID  tolw  time.  The  only  time  won 
will  be  through  our  reserve  forces  that  we 
can  uae  immedlataly.  If  we  are  tbe  object 
of  Initial  atucks. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  theee  planea  wlU 
be  our  preeent  aeUve  bombers  and  Jet  ma- 
chlnee?  IX  war  occurred  Immediately,  w* 
would  not  b*  too  far  behind  In  development 
compared  to  the  rast  at  tb*  world.  What  a 
more  distant  dat*  would  Involve.  I  cannot 
predict. 

However,  as  for  training  and  organHation. 
tt  haa  been  said  by  others  that  we  are  not 
in  nearly  as  good  shape  as  we  were  at  th* 
end  of  World  War  II,  du«  to  rapid  demobUi- 
sation.  That  condition  can  orUy  be  cor- 
rected by  strenuoua  all -out  effort  on  the 
part  of  everyone.  Again.  It  is  a  queatlon  of 
time.  On  thla  point  we  need  to  squarely 
face  the  plain  truth.  Churchill  proved  that 
a  dmnooratlc  nation  would  face  it,  when  h* 
pioalssd  only  blood.  sw*at.  and  taars  with  a 
r«al  hope  of  victory  In  the  end. 

If  we  must  (ace  a  complete  push-button 
war  in  the  unknown  future,  it  takea  time 
for  development  aa  it  took  time  in  W6rld 
War  n.  We  get  time  only  through  aurvivmg 
an  attack  or  preventing  one.  Let's  hope  It  la 
prevented. 

Atomic  energy  and  the  atom  bomb  is  but  J 
a  point  on   the   threahold  of   science.     11^ 
add*    tremendous    capacity    to    air    power. 
What  would  have  seemed  fantastic  deatnio-. 
tlon  6  years  ago.  Is  today  a  reality.    Apply! 
speeds  and  rangea  demonstrated  this  past 
year   and   tb*   d**lrahmty   of   holding    air 
supremacy   rises   up   as  a   grimly   necessary 
ohjactlv*  at  once.    Security  of  our  industrial 
productivity  Is  mandatory  and  we  dare  not 
relax  until  we  are  sure  there  will   be   no 
more  war. 

The  esample*  of  deetrticUon  by  air  power 
at  Hiroahima  and  Nagasaki  are  proof  enough 
of  the  destructive  force  of  one  air  weapon. 
The  Bikini  teat  fully  vindicated  the  lorecaat 
of  tbe  scientists.  I  nsad  not  repeat  here  tha 
result*.  Some  o<  you  saw  them,  as  I  did 
when  I  was  privileged  to  be  Vice  Admiral 
Blandy's  deputy  commander  for  Army  and 
Navy  aviation  on  thoee  testa.  An  array  of 
veeeels  of  some  sixty -odd  were  located  In  tha 
lagoon  of  P<^«"1  Atoll,  and  on  these  vessels, 
which  In  thtrmrriTT*  w*r*  instrumsnts,  wer* 
plao*d  *aaa*  10.000  instruments  thst  would 
m— tnrs  tbs  effect  of  the  bomb.  Knowing 
tbat  tbore  was  always  some  rtlipawton  at  th* 
point  of  Impact  ot  bomb*,  the  T*anla  wera 
arrayed,  apread  out  *o  that  the  mission  would 
b«  accompllahed;  L  e..  graded  damage* 
maximum  to  minimum. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  atom' 
bomb.  X  would  say  only  in  general  terms  that. 
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situated  as  to  retain  enough  equipment  of 
our  own  to  retaliate  in  a  fashion  that  would 
make  him  pay. 

4.  To  provide  suitable  shelters  and  pro- 
tected areas. 

The  final  answer  is  to  be  eternally  vigilant 
In  our  world-wide  Intelligence  system,  exer- 
cise the  best  ot  Judgment,  educate  all  of  our 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  they  keep  their 
balance,  and  the  Nation  aa  auch  remains  in 
equilibrium,  prepared  to  maintain  itself  in 
ths  fsoe  of  all  aggreeslon.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever that  Ignorance  breeds  worry  and  worry 
breeds  fear.  From  this,  mlsunderttandlng 
and  inefllclency  will  inevitably  be  the  re- 
sulu.  By  removing  ignorance  we  correct  the 
whole  matter.  For  that  reason  those  in  su- 
thorlty  must  be  perfectly  honest  with  the 
mess  of  the  people  who  after  all  are  definitely 
concerned  with  their  own  personal  welfare 
and  in  the  last  analysis,  they  make  up  a 
democratic  nation. 

We  should  keep  Internationally  alert,  for 
this  insures  peace.  It  is  as  Important  to  win 
a  peace  as  It  is  to  win  a  war.  Winning  tbe 
peace  produces  lasting  benefits,  for  with 
world  peace,  there  would  be  no  war.  In  an 
atomic  age.  total  war  (If  not  completely  dis- 
astrous) Is  so  expensive  to  civilization  tbat 
we  Just  cannot  afford  one.  We  wont  have 
a  war  If  every  nation  is  honest,  considerate, 
and  unselfl&h  to  a  reasonable  degree.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  atomic  energy  la  one  of 
the  great  discoveries.  It  has  been  said  that 
atomic  energy  at  preeent  is  at  about  the  same 
stage  in  usefulness  to  civil  Izatlon  as  was 
electricity  when  Benjamin  Prauklin  slid  his 
key  down  the  kite  string.  If  this  be  true, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  and  must  approach  the  prob- 
lem intelligently  as  we  did  with  electricity. 
We  can  do  this  If  development  and  utiliza- 
tion be  directed  toward  improving  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Increasing  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, strengthening  free  competition  In  pri- 
Tate  enterprise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

Remember  Brainpower  and  manpower  are 
a  nation's  security  and  survival  power. 

Finally,  the  next  war  should  be  won  be- 
fore it  starts  or  It  may  be  disastrous  to  both 
the  loser  and  perhaps  ttie  winner. 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks,  written  by  John  S.  Knight, 
president  and  editor  of  that  newspaper: 
BOW  CAM  "TaxTMAM  DOCTaunc"  mrsMD  imtTID 

STATES  AGAINST  ATOMT 

Now  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  voted  IS  to  0  for  the  Presi- 
dent's •400.000.000  gift  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
the  administratlon'a  Stop  Russia  program 
will  be  approved  by  Congresa  with  only  token 
oppoaltlon. 

Senator  VANDENsnc's  amendments  which 
obligate  the  President  to  withdraw  American 
aid  to  theee  two  countries  if  either  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  msjorlty  vote,  so  deter- 
mine, have  placated  the  Peppers  and  lulled 
the  public  conscience. 

Actually,  the  amendments  are  meanlnglees 
because  they  are  in  conflict  with  established 


United  Nations  miss  and  procedures.    The 

veto  power,  for  Instance,  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  congresclonal  action  whenever  It  suits  our 
purpose  so  to  do. 

T^e  Vandenberg  amendments  attempt  to 
do  by  subterfuge  what  the  administration 
fears  never  could  be  accompllahed  within  the 
United  Nations  because  of  Russia's  veto 
power. 

Senator  Hasit  F.  Btib,  of  Virginia,  is  far 
more  realistic  In  urging  reorganization  of 
the  United  Nations  if  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  it  to  function. 

Russls  has  been  Justly  blamed  for  her  ob- 
structlve  tactics  within  the  UN  but  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  United  Sutee  la  also 
smugly  relying  upon  the  veto  power  to  pro- 
tect our  Interests  In  case  Russls,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  China  ever  decide  to  grsae 
in  the  same  pasture. 

Need  we  add  that  stranger  things  lui?* 
happened. 

We  have  oppoeed  the  revolutionary  Truman 
doctrine  as  It  has  been  called  by  his  glorlfVers 
because  it: 

1.  Deetroys  the  original  and  ftindamental 
concept  of  the  United  Nations. 

a.  Commits  the  United  SUtee  to  the  role 
of  world  policeman. 

8.  Stems  from  the  Idea  that  you  can  buy 
good  will  and  fight  communism  with  dollars. 

4.  Misleads  the  American  people  Into  be- 
lieving that  this  is  another  glorious  triumph 
for  democracy. 

6.  Issues  an  open  invitation  to  war.  It  Is 
now  apparent  that  otir  fight  has  been  lost. 
In  a  few  days  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  vote  $400,000,000  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  will  be  small  change  in  com- 
parison to  the  billions  that  must  follow. 

For  the  Truman  doctrine,  if  sincerely  con- 
ceived, cannot  stop  with  our  intervention  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  To  be  effective.  It  must 
be  carried  to  China.  Korea,  India,  and  th* 
Near  East. 

World  Report,  a  well -documented  publica- 
tion on  global  affairs,  reveals  in  Its  current 
issue  that  implementation  of  the  Truman 
doctrine  will  mean  "United  States  financing 
of  other  countries  at  the  rate  of  •7.000,000.- 
000  a  year  for  the  next  3  years,  if  Washing- 
ton follows  through  on  the  new  policy  as  set 
for  Greece  and  Turkey.  That  policy  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  economic  and  political 
ntegrlty  of  many  nations,  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism,  and  restore  stability  through- 
out the  world." 

To  get  the  full  Import  of  our  new  foreign 
p<dlcy,  read  that  last  sentence  once  again. 

It  means  that  we  shall  spend  twenty-one 
blUlonE  in  the  next  3  years  in  public  loans 
and  grants  to  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Atis- 
tria,  Greece,  Turkey,  China,  Japan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Korea,  and  other  cotm tries. 

It  means  that  UUe,  if  any,  of  the  moaej 
will  ever  be  recovered. 

It  means  that  we  are  headed  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy,  for,  as  Louis  Bromfleld  said 
in  a  recent  article,  "We  have  not  enotigh 
money,  raw  mat«-lal8,  or  machinery  to  re- 
habilitate the  whole  of  the  vrorld.  If  we 
attempt  to  do  so  we  shall  only  bleed  our- 
selves white  and  reduce  our  natural  real 
wealth  and  living  standards  to  the  level  of 
the  more  desperate  European  nations." 

It  means,  that  as  In  two  previous  World 
Wars,  the  youth  of  America  will  once  again 
be  sacrificed  In  vain. 

Critics  of  our  opposition  to  the  Trtnnan 
doctrine  point  out  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  simply  an  adventtire  In  sentimental 
futUlty.  'The  way  to  stop  Russia."  they 
say,  "la  to  get  tough  now." 

How  different  from  the  idealistic  qjirlt 
in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
embraced  the  United  Nations  as  the  noeans 
of  preserving  world  peace. 

Can  they  excuse  President  Truman's  fall- 
tire  to  consult  the  United  Nations  when 
Great  Britain,  in  hysterical  haste,  decided  to 
pull  out  of  Greecet 


Can  they  forget  that  article  1  of  tb*  UH 
Charter  states  that  the  purpoeee  of  th* 
United  Nations  are: 

"To  mountain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  to  that  end  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  ^e  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace." 

If  such  an  excellent  statement  of  principle 
is  now  adjudged  to  be  meanlnglees  by  the 
United  States  Government  less  than  2  years 
after  it  icas  signed  by  61  nations,  what  right- 
ful claim  can  we  make  to  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  world? 

Employment  of  s  new  foreign  policy  de- 
signed solely  for  the  purpoee  of  "contain- 
ing" Riusla  will  have  tragic  result*  because 
It  discards  practical  idealism  for  msiled  fist 
power  politics  which  have  been  responsible 
for  the  scourge  of  war  throughout  the  e*n* 
turles. 

If  Russls  Is  fiexing  her  muscles  for  world 
conquest,  we  might  better  spend  some  of 
the  billions  we  are  shipping  abroad  on  the 
largest  and  technologically  best  developed 
air  foroe  that  can  be  assembled. 

T%e  retaliatory  striking  power  of  such  an 
air  armada  probably  would  cause  the  Rus- 
sians to  do  some  reflective  thinking  before 
emulating  the  late,  unlamented  Mr.  Hitler. 

Since  virtually  everyone  concedes  that  th* 
next  vrar,  if  it  comes,  wUl  be  fought  with 
atomic  weapons  and  rockets,  perhaps  some 
apologist  for  the  Truman  program  will  now 
step  forward  and  explain  how  the  expendi- 
ture of  $400,000,000  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
will  "contain"  Russia  when  she  has  learned 
how  to  manufacture  atomic  bombs  and  d*> 
cldes  to  use  them  on  us? 

Or  shotild  I  not  have  asked  that  one? 

JOHM  S.  KmOBT. 


Air  Power,  the  Aircraft  Indostry,  and  tkt 
American  LcfioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroKMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBBENTATTVn 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.iiir 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rec(»d,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Maj.  Oen.  Oliver  P. 
Echols,  president.  Aircraft  Industries  As- 
sociation of  America,  Inc..  before  the  first 
American  Legion  National  Aeronautics 
Conference.  March  22. 1947: 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  yoa 
this  morning  to  represent  our  country's  air- 
craft manufacturing  industry  in  this  very 
Important  conference.  The  American  Legion 
has  had  an  enviable  record  on  the  critical 
issues  of  national  security.  Throughout  the 
many  years  preceding  World  War  II  when 
most  Americans  were  blind  to  developments 
abroad,  the  Legion  was  sounding  clarion- 
clear-wamlngs.  It  is  because  of  this  re- 
markable recvnd  of  unswerving  devotion  to 
adequate  national  preparedness  that  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  is  so  deeply 
gratified  that  you  are  embarking  upon  an 
air-power  program. 

Tou  have  heard  the  other  speakers  de- 
scribe tbe  latest  developmenU  in  air  power, 
its  significance  in  the  warfare  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  of  some  of  tbe  critical  prob- 
lems that  now  confront  taa.  Testerday  at 
Wright  Field  you  were  given  a  picttire  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  scientific  problems 
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here  today  ta  to  discuss 

rale  of  ths  aircraft  manufao- 

in  air  power,  its  record  in 

role  In  the  last  war.  and  its 

problems  which  contribute 

situation  in  which  we  ilnd 

power  today. 


I  bsHvre  that  several  of  the  ^Mafeers  who 
have  preeeled  me  Jiare  empbasteed  to  ymi 
that  atr  po  var  cmilsts  of  far  more  than  the 
alr-strlktn|  tanm  of  ths  Army  and  Nary. 
All  leading  stodSBts  ot  sir  power,  both  here 
and  abroaf.  now  stress  the  fact  that  air 
of  the  air  forces.  Industry- 
the  most  modem  In- 
and  Tehlcles  for  trans- 
commercial  air  transportation 
eaifibie  of  fuUUllng  Its  role  In  the 
ths  wars  ot  the  future,  and  an 
dtlasiiry. 

that  tt  Is  generally  recognised 

wlthbut    a    manufacturing    industry 

producing  the  most  rsesnt  weap- 

of  immediate  expansion  In 

there  can   be  no  air  power 

hm  name. 

Important  to  make  clear  to 

rate  ot  the  manufacturing  tn- 

laodem  air  power.     In  this  coun- 

imerclal  aircraft  manufacturing 

charged  with  the  task  of  design 

develcfemsnt  of  new  aircraft — and  that 

inc  ludes  flying   missiles— as  well  as 

production  of  the  aircraft  In  the  quan- 

Ihls  is  a  fact  that  is  not  as 

by  the  public  as  it  should 

Oovernment  maintains  huge 

Cbdlltlss.  those  operated  by  the 

ilftTlsory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 

car  -y  on  pure  research  In  the  science 

vtica. 
art4>d  awTloas  also  musk  maintain 
e«  such   as   you   saw   at   Wright 
and  such  as  Iba  Havy  has 
and  Patuxoit.  to  carry  oa 
evaliiatk»    testing   of   new 
and  to  develop  the  specifications 
aircraft.     It   is   important   to 
that  these  Oovamment  tnstl- 
noi  design,  aad  dsvalop  aircraft. 
isilgB  and  dsMlapBBsnt  of  air- 
as  the  prodoetton.  is  ths  as- 
■Ignm— t  dt  ths  slrcraft-manufacturlng  in- 
llkla  rapaUUcn  is  sssentlal  if  the 
cod&praband  ths  Importance  of 
of  a  healthy  nucleus  of  the  air- 
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of  what  was  accomplished 

of  design,  it  Is  interesting  to 

the  industry  dcvelofMd  42S  sipa- 

of  155  distinct  typss  of  aircraft 

war  period.    Kach  model  Incor- 

improvcBMBt  In  eaoabat  power 

perfamaaca  over  its  immedl- 


of  the  aircraft  iadui*iy  dartBff 
n  haa  baen  prulsid  widely  and 
Parluipa  one  of  tfea  ■sost  au- 
appraisals  of  that  rmm4  is  eon- 
aircraft  raport  of  the  Seoata's 
ttsa  iBvcsttgaUng  the  National 
This    is    the    Truman- 
conunittsa    which 


tlvaly      investigated      aircraft      prodiKtloM 
throughout  World  War  II. 

The    aircraft    report    of    this    eoaunlttas 
sUtes.  "We  may  be  Justly  proud  at  our  war 
ot  mMS  production  ot  aircraft.    Tha 
___^__i  airplanes   produced   CKCeeded    by   A 
wide  margin   the  moet  optimistic  especta- 


Tlks  committee  further  pointed  out  that— 

mis  production  raeord  is  an  even  greater 
aecooiplishment  if  we  consider  that  It  waa 
dona  at  a  time  when  aircraft  production  waa 
a  continuously  expanding  businees  with  all 
the  intricate  and  seemingly  unsurmoun tahia 
problems  of  such  unprecedented  growth." 

Let  us  recall  the  figures  showing  the  ex- 
pansion tmdertaken  by  tha  Industry.  Pro- 
duction during  ttw  1930'b  had  fallen  to  a  plU« 
fuUy  low  laveL  Sven  in  1939.  with  Hitler  on 
the  march,  our  output  oonalsted  ot  soom 
ajOO  military  and  transport  aircraft.  Prom 
that  low  level  we  were  forced  to  expand  until 
output  reached  MJOOQ  in  1944. 

Tbare  is  anothsr  aapaoi  ot  the  industry'* 
wartime  record  that  deeervM  special  empha- 
sis. The  aircraft  manufMtarlcg  Industry 
carried  out  this  remarlcai)la  growth  and  pro- 
duced the  aircraft  necessary  to  win  the  war 
on  a  record-brealtlng  low  rata  of  profit.  Tha 
Industry's  rate  of  prottt  on  salsa  in  the  peace- 
time year  of  19I9  «M  lOJ  pcroHBt.  Prom 
that  level  ths  rats  ot  proAts  dropped  sharply 
and  continuously  untU  it  reached  1  percent 
on  all  sales  in  1944.  In  1945  tha  rata  of  proAg 
was  16  percent. 

Odlclal  reports  from  the  Secxirltles  and  Bs«  I 
change  Cccnmlsslon  and  the  authorltatlv* 
statistics  compiled  every  year  by  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  ravaal  that  tha 
aircraft  Industry  had  the  lowest  rats  of  prof- 
its on  sales  of  any  important  industry  pro-  { 
dudng  war  material.  Thla  record  of  having 
the  lowest  rate  of  profits  on  sales  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  war  years. 

THX    PXOBLXMS    WX    FACS 

Unfortunately.  It  appears  that  the  produo- 
tlon  record  has  been  too  quickly  forgotten 
and  that  the  costly  lessons  learned  In  that 
era  are  to  be  '.guored.  Let  us  look  at  what 
has  happened  since  VJ-day. 

The  aircraft  Industry,  wtuch  produced  th« 
weapons  to  win  the  war.  is  disintegrating.  { 
ftom  a  production  peak  of  9.000  planes  pi 
month,  output  haa  tobogganed  to  a  merw 
dribble  of  a  few  ilniiii  a  mouth. 

Total  output  of  mUitary  aircraft  in  194d 
was  1J30  planea.  An  additional  467  two- 
and  four-engine  transports  were  produced. 
making  a  total  of  1.797  planee  having  soma 
pnfntlai  military  use  produced  In  194fi. 
Thus  our  output  in  1944  fell  below  the  pro»| 
duction  level  of  1999 

More  important,  production  in  1944  waa 
w«U  below  the  rata  which  the  Air  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  the  ofQcial  group  designated 
by  tha  President  to  wrnmmsiid  policies  on 
air  power,  has  iimsnaiMMlad  as  the  minimum 
yearly  production  for  national  safsty.  Th« 
Air  Coordinating  Committee  has  stated  that 
at  least  8.000  military  airplanes  should  b« 
produced  each  year,  even — and  I  quot»— 
"after  maintenance  of  world  peace  is  well 
assured  and  a  substantial  degree  at  disarm*- 
ment  lias  taken  place." 

TUa  same  Committee  stated  that  If  the 
aaad  waa  for  "a  substantial  striking  fbtcw ' 
ready  at  all  times  to  coopsrats  in  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.**  that  a  minimum 
annual  production  of  S.780  ptanea  was  oojcn 
tlal.  Obviously.  1390  is  a  far  cry  from  S.OOtI, 
not  to  mention  9.780. 

In  allowing  produetlan  to  fall  far  below  tha 
MdMf  madhnn.  we  ara  apparently  repeating 
tba  dlsastrotis  and  costly  raeord  following 
World  War  I.  During  World  War  I  the  than 
new  airplane  was  hastily  placed  Into  prodxio- 
tion.  and  18  manufacturers  were  aifagad  In 
tha  industry  at  the  end  ot  that  war.  Output 
liad  increased  from  only  around  180  planea 
a  year  to  14.000  by  1918. 
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confidently  into  the  future.  If  the  pubUc 
comprehends  the  exact  status  of  its  air  power 
and  is  informed  of  the  remedies,  then  we 
can  expect  acUon.  That  Job  of  taking  the 
story  to  the  public  is  one  the  Legion  can  do 
more  effectively  than  any  organization  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Industry  is  fully  alive  to  our  own  respoiisl- 
blllty  In  this  activity.  If  we  can  be  of  help 
to  you,  call  on  us  and  it  will  be  forthcoming, 
if  the  assistance  is  within  our  means  and 
abUity. 


Antilabor  Featuret  of  H.  R.  3020 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTSma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  15. 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  letter  sent  to  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  Walter  W.  Cenerazzo, 
national  president,  the  American  Watch 
Workers*  Union,  exposing  In  vigorous 
language  the  antilabor  features  of  H.  R. 
3020: 

ApaiL  14,  1947 

DiAi  Concxxssman:  The  omnibus  blU 
which  the  House  Labor  Coounittee  has  pre- 
pared is,  and  will  be.  the  kiss  of  death  to  the 
Republican  Party  unless  the  clear-thlnklng 
Members  of  Congress  who  belong  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  take  the  initiative  and  elim- 
inate from  this  bill  the  hymn  of  hate  which 
is  written  Into  it. 

There  are  two  groups  In  American  life 
that  must  be  isolated  and  identified  by  the 
American  people  if  there  is  to  l>e  indtistrial 
peace.  These  two  ^oups  are  the  reaction- 
ary group  in  management  who  would  ttim 
the  pages  of  history  back  and  again  make 
labor  the  slave  of  the  master,  and  the  lllu- 
slonary  revolutionists  In  the  labor  move- 
ment who  preach  the  doctrine  of  greed  and 
teach  thoae  that  have  not  to  plunder  those 
that  have.  Both  of  these  groups  are  bad 
for  America. 

The  InteUlgent  leadership  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  should  Immediately  exert  their  in- 
fluence within  the  Republican  Party  and  its 
Members  of  Congress  If  they  desire  to  save 
it.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  worklngmen 
and  women  of  America  in  the  Republican 
Party  if  this  omnibus  bill  is  what  lU  leaders 
represent.  In  1948  it  wlU  be  impomlble  for 
any  person  to  support  the  RepubUcan  Party 
who  is  Interested  in  social  welfare  if  the 
omnibus  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  even 
though  It  is  vetoed  by  President  Triunan. 
The  kiss  of  death  will  have  been  firmly  im- 
planted on  tile  Republican  Party  making  it 
the  party  of  reaction  and  antllalxn'  forcea 
through  the  passags  of  this  biU. 

The  American  people  in  1940  voted  for 
labor  reform,  but  they  did  not  vote  to  put  a 
strait-Jacket  on  legitimate  objectives  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  the  United 
Statee.  If  the  Republican  Party  is  ever  again 
to  win  the  rank  and  fUe  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  our  country  it  must  refuse  to  repre- 
sent either  the  llltisionary  revolutionists  of 
labor  or  the  reactionary  forces  in  manage- 
ment: It  must  represent  the  public  Interest. 
In  swinging  the  pendulum  back  It  must  not 
swing  that  pendulum  back  to  the  extreme 
right.  The  place  for  that  penduliun  is  on 
dead  center. 

The  answer  to  Industrial  peace  in  America 
la  human  understanding  t>etween  labor  and 
management.  No  legislation,  including  the 
omnibus  bUl.  can  bring  that  about.  Labor 
and  management  must  educate  themselves 


and  be  made  to  realize  that  they  must  work 
together  for  more  productivity  at  lower  unit 
costs,  with  that  productivity  sold  to  the 
American  consumer  at  much  lower  prices 
than  they  are  paying  today. 

The  omnibus  bill  gives  to  the  members 
of  unions  s  bUl  of  rights.  It  establishes  union 
demrcracy  by  law.  but  then  takes  away  the 
benefits  of  such  a  bill  of  rights  by  outlawing 
the  closed  shop  and  limiting  the  imion  shop. 
There  can  never  be  industrial  peace  over  a 
long  period  of  time  In  any  company  without 
the  union  shop  or  a  union  security  clause. 
The  outlawing  of  the  closed  shop  is  playing 
Into  the  bands  of  the  reactionary  groups 
who  hate  and  would  destroy  labor  unions. 
Outlawing  the  closed  shop  would  bring  chaos 
and  Industrial  discord  to  the  printing  trades 
Indxistry  where  collective  bargaining  has 
existed  on  a  community  level  for  well  over 
a  century.  It  would  break  down  the  skills 
and  apprenticeship  standards  of  the  trades 
in  the  printing  Industry.  There  are  many 
other  Industries  where  Indtistrial  peace  has 
reigned  for  many  years  that  would  be  simi- 
larly affected.  It  should  not  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Republican  Congress  to  destroy 
existing  peaceful  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  which  have  existed 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  outlaw  the  closed 
shop  would  accomplish  Just  that. 

Intelligent  management  and  intelligence 
labor  leadership  has  always  been  able  to  ne- 
gotiate the  Issue  of  closed  shop,  union  shop, 
or  maintenance  of  membership,  satisfactorily 
to  both  sides.  Th»  closed  union  evil  has  been 
corrected  In  the  bUI  under  section  8  (b) 
which  specifies  unfair  labor  practices  for 
unions.  If  all  clauses  which  refer  to  the  out- 
lawing of  the  closed  shop  and  regulations 
concerning  the  union  shop  were  eliminated 
from  this  bill  it  would  take  much  of  the 
poison  out  of  it.  The  clause  which  sulnnlts 
the  union  shop  to  ratification  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bargaining  imlt  should  remain 
In  the  bill. 

The  House  Labor  Committee  in  their  anx- 
iety to  ctirtaU  John  L.  Lewis,  has  dealt  a 
death  blow  to  every  legitimate  unlou  in 
America,  in  the  section  which  has  to  do  with 
Industry-wide  collective  l}argalnlng.  Thla 
committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  destroy 
the  relationship  between  international 
unions  and  their  affiliated  local  unions  as  the 
omnibus  bill  would  do.  No  International  of- 
ficer could  assist  a  local  union  In  negotiating 
its  contracts  under  this  bUl.  No  Interna- 
tional union  could  even  advise  its  afBUated 
local  unions  on  economic  problems  under  this 
bin.  This  bin  would  make  every  internation- 
al union  an  Impotent  organization.  It  would 
also  eliminate  sound  leadership  from  assist- 
ing in  bringing  labor-management  cooi>era- 
tlon.  This  section  should  be  rewritten  so  as 
to  eliminate  Industry-wide  collective  l)ar- 
gaining  but  at  the  same  time  allow  an  In- 
ternational imion  to  aid  and  assist  local 
unions  in  collective  bargaining  on  a  local  or 
community  level. 

A  very  bad  feature  of  the  omnibus  bUI  is 
that  it  prevents  the  negotiation  of  pension 
plans,  group  Insurance  benefits,  tuiepitali- 
zatlon  benefits  which  make  it  mandatory  for 
aU  employees  to  participate,  even  though  the 
tmlon  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  plan,  such  as  plans 
which  are  put  Into  effect  by  Insurance  com- 
panies by  private  Industry.  This  section 
which  prohlbiu  this  is  secUon  8  (c)  (3) 
and  section  2  (11),  starting  on  line  14  of 
page  8  and  ending  on  line  4  of  page  10  which 
specifies  what  may  be  bargained  for.  Under 
this  section,  paid  holidays  could  not  be  nego- 
tiated for. 

Another  clause  which  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous Is  section  8  (d)  (3) ,  which  would  allow 
an  employer  to  maintain  an  employee  repre- 
senution  plan.  In  effect,  this  wotild  re- 
create the  company -tmlon  protilem.  which 
should  t>e  Illegal  imder  any  circumstances.  A 
company  union  never  properly  represents  its 


membership.     A  company  tmlon  Is  not  an 

Independent  union. 

The  omnibus  bill,  in  section  10  (h).  ba- 
ginning  on  line  3,  page  43.  to  line  11,  would 
aUow  the  courU  to  nullify  the  Norris-La- 
Guardla  Act  in  ordinary  labor  disputes,  as 
this  section  would  authorize  the  courts  to 
use  broad  Judgments  in  the  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  lat>or  disputes.  The  cotirts 
would  be  permitted  to  hsve  a  heyday  in  ths 
issuance  of  injunctions  In  latxv  disputes 
which  would  destroy  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  working  men  and  women  when  they  are 
organized.  It  would  bring  us  back  to  ths 
days  of  mob  violence,  tear  gas,  and  other 
scenes  which  were  brotight  out  in  the  La 
Follette  CivU  Uberties  Committas  report 
which  were  so  frequent  prior  to  the  passags 
of  the  Norrls-LsGuardla  Act.  The  omnibus 
bill  correctly  limits  mob  action  by  members 
of  unions.  It  should  not  allow  it  again  by 
employers  through  the  use  of  injunctlvs 
processes. 

Analysis  of  the  entire  bUl  is  now  iMing 
made  and  wUl  be  submitted  to  you  in  detail 
form.  For  you  as  a  Republican  Congress- 
man to  endorse  this  bUl  without  realising 
Its  contents  would  indeed  be  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice. 

In  fairness  to  the  Republican  Party  you 
should  demand  a  postponement  of  consider- 
ation of  this  bUl  by  the  RepubUcan  caucus 
tmtu  such  time  as  you  have  a  chance  to  sas 
an  analysis  of  this  blU  by  all  intarmtad 
groups.  The  steam-rolIlng  tactics  sometimm 
used  to  put  s  bUl  through  shovUd  not  pre- 
vaU  in  this  case  if  a  stigma  is  to  be  prevented 
on  the  name  of  the  RepubUcan  Party. 

Thanltlng  you  for  consideration  at  this 
memo.  I  remain. 

Cordially  yours, 

Waltbi  W.  CnrxaACBO. 

National  President. 
American  Watch  Workers  Union. 

Analyzing  the  bUl  starting  on  page  1.  and 
UJtlng  up  each  section  which  is  objection- 
able: 

Title  1.  amendment  of  National  Labor  Ba- 
latlons  Act:  Section  1.  O.  K.  Section  9. 
subsections  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10.  are  O.  K. 
as  to  meaning.  Section  2,  sutMsction  11  (B) 
(iU)  does  not  call  for  enoxigb  conferences; 
there  ahould  be  at  least  eight  conferences  at 
at  least  4  hours  diuvtion  within  the  30-day 
period. 

Section  2  11  (g)  wotild  cause  every  unios 
to  have  a  strike  vote  tiefore  ceUectlve  bar- 
gaining really  commenced.  This  section 
should  be  broken  down  into  two  questions. 
(1)  Shall  the  employer's  last  offer  of  settle- 
ment of  the  current  negotiations  be  accepted 
or  rejected?  (3)  And  then  if  the  employees 
vote  rejection  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
whether  they  desire  to  continue  negotiations 
or  whether  they  desire  to  strike?  The  way 
this  clause  is  presently  written  aU  an  em- 
ployer would  have  to  do  is  to  have  his  timing 
right  and  he  could  force  a  strike  at  any  tune 
by  presenting  ridiculous  coimterproposals  to 
the  union.  Lines  14  on  psge  9  to  line  4  on 
page  10  I  have  described  tMfore  altbov^h  it 
would  appear  that  good  faith  on  either  side 
was  not  essential  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  law. 

On  page  11,  lines  7  to  10.  would  prohliiit 
the  organization  of  office  employees  of  in- 
surance companies  and  many  other  Indtia- 
tries  that  handle  matter  of  a  confidential 
nature. 

On  page  12.  line  19,  subsection  16.  would 
prohibit  a  national  union  from  paying  strike 
benefits  in  any  strike  regardless  at  how  well 
Jiutified  a  strike  may  be.  It  also  would  ive- 
vent  moral  or  economic  assistance  In  any 
way  by  an  international  tmlon  to  an  alBU- 
ated  local  union.  There  are  many  inter- 
national tmions  which  have  employees  of 
competing  employers  organized,  and  which 
have  responsible  imion  leadership  and  who 
do  assist  in  lu-inging  about  industrial  paaoa 
and  lat>or-management  cooperation.  Also 
the  only  way   in   which   an  employer  who 
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b«  fair  MB  fe»  — <•  to  b»  tatr 

and   eoUedtively   iMuriite   *»  food    faith   li 

tl  •  thrwit  of  •  »trtke  or  an  actual 

mq  ported    «>y   •»    intelligent    inter- 

ulon.    This    aectJon    m    written 

ifcauuy  tl  t*  rel«tlon»hlp  between  the  Inter- 
national^ nlon  Mid  the  local  union  In  »uch 
M  the  glaaa  Industry  where  the 
and  the  employers  have 
for  so  QMuay  ywa». 
flijk  daoss  prohibits  tb*  ludiMdij 
strll  e  It  also  prohibits  any  Inter- 
t  nlon  trom  senrlclnf  Its  members 


13.  IliM  90.  labMctloB  (e).  whU* 

lUMonsWs  and  fair  would  also 

uBlni  fron  biiatatDC  on  Um 


nas  of  imi  ortatf  porta 


_      COOB- 

latxjr  east. 
at  M  Labor-Mauagwaent 
_  __  starting  on  line  6.  page  14, 
it>itwH>j  thrcugh  to  page  19.  line  3.  la 
a  wttitTT  opinion  and  patronage,  and  one 
whkA  I  <^  not  belloT*  win  aartoualy  mafca 
much  dlffirence  whether  it  la  the  praasBt 
F  elattoM  Labor  Board  or  the  way  It 
la  aatablltlied  under  this  bill. 

tlon  8.   unfair  labor  praetleaa; 
paga  19.  line  20.  there  are 


Under 

starting  oii  .    _ 

claiwsa  wqleb  ara  astremely  unsound.    Sub- 
Ce 


(1).  on  line  13.  through  line  30. 

appirar  to  curtail  the  union  shop  and 

dc^ltely  eatne  Industrial  discord  In 

now  having  a  check-off.     Regnrd- 


any  plant 

laaa  of  bot  anyoaa 


check-off,  to 

nnployaa  to  drop  not  of  the  union 

la  simply  aaklng  for  trouble  In  a 


allow  any 

at  any  tt  ^  

plant  bad  leen  employees. 

On  line  30.  page  30.  subaeetlon  3  (C>  (tl), 
again  wot  ad  prohibit  pension  funds,  death 
benefits,  ind  homes  d  any  kind. 

On  line  30.  page  30,  subaectloo  2  IC)  (U) 
would  prthtbtt  ]otnt  charitable  trust  funds 
In  which  the  union  and  management  both 
ha  «  trustees.  It  alao  would  pravent 
■a  ampto  >er  tram  contributing  to  a 

wh4re   the   union  ham  fspieeentattan; 

haa  reprarfntatkm.  Many  of  tbeae  tnista  and 
at  a  cooperative  nature  and  a  part 
laJ  relations.  To  prohibit 
thaon  toy  1^  would  take  away  fron  employaaa 
of  UMtosti  f  naany  banaflta. 

Una  II,  p«|a  31,  through  Una  31.  ta  too 
broad  anc  sweeping  and  would  be  subject  to 

ay  mtM  mtarpratatloDa.  and  la 
of  theawtiy  dauaw  which 


ty  c  jotalnad  te  ttia  bOl. 


toage  33.  tlvadita  Una  7.  la  alao  an- 
oT  thaae  alaaliar  ehmaaa.  aa  would 
'  33,  through  Una  4,  on  page  4, 
again  pnjhlhltliig  aialntenanoa  of  member- 
ahtp  or 

S3.  Unaa  •  and  3.  la  one  at  the  worst 
111  this  bUl.  It  rsadar  ~To 
any  man  bar  to  agree  to  contribute  to. 
partldpal  a  m.  any  insurance  or  other  benallt 
1|ils  would  kin  the  benefit  feati 
International  unlona.  and  In  the 
partleularly  would  deatroy 
at  the  Intema- 
upkcep  of 
[paid  for  by  the  ■— ban  of  that 
union  an  1  Is  compulsory  as  a  ondltlon  of 
Ip.  Thla  home  waa  founded  and 
donated  ^y  two  amployara  over  SO  years  ago 
itnlned  by  the 
and  haa 

denta  at  braaant.  In  addition,  tt  would  kill 
the  penal  ■  ptaa  and  death  find  €<  the  same 
unlmi.  ai  well  as  thoee  of 
trade  un  ona.  What  right  haa  r^aigiaaa  to 
abdiah   IMstorlcai    inatttntJona  and    benefit 

of  parMma  have  le- 


af BMny 

prtBtlng 

the  XJiaiak  Prtw 

tkiaal  Typographical 


lip  at  aa  tntematlonal  onkm 

In  honaat  referendums? 

•.  oa  pafa  38.  la  aa  onrsa- 

aa  It  glvea  unllndtad  right  for 

to  realgB  frraa  a  labor  orfanl' 


I  collective-bargaining  agreement  and 
la  a  member  at  the  union,   he  should   bai 
obliged  to  remain  for  the  duration  of  thai 
agreement  at  least.     This  dauae  aa  It  la  writ- 
ten would  raise  havoc  In  any  plant  where  tha  I 
employer  wanted  to  break  up  the  imlon. 

Line  10.  page  24.  through  13.  Is  another 
clause  which  Is  aimed  at  unlcaa  seciirlty. 

Line  20.  page  34.  through  line  5.  on  pagaj 
39.  should  also  Include  national  unions.   If 
we  are  to  have  union  democracy,  let's  have 
It  for  International  unions  as  well. 

Line  11.  page  25.  should  also  provide  that 
unions  could  submit  financial  reporta 
monthly  or  quarterly  If  they  dcalred  to  sub- 
mit reporta  oftener  than  annually. 

Page  38.  llnea  S  to  9.  would  permit  com- 
pany ""totim  aa  waa  stated  before.  Uudar 
no  dretnartaaoaa  abould  this  be  allowed. 

SacUoa  4.  Unaa  10  through  19.  page  93, 
makes  State  laws  supersede  Federal  laws  oa 
union  security.  It  la  another  clause  v.a:c1X{ 
assUta  antUsbor  advocatea 

Line  16.  on  pi«e  37.  UmlU  the  emplofarl 

fron  dlachargtang  eaaployeea  on  dladplice  bf 

the  union  to  the  nonpayment  off  duea.    Thlaj 

is  an  laooaalateucy   with  subsection  6. 

page   33.   line   19   through   page  34.  line  $.| 

which  specifies  ether  offenses    all  of  whiebj 

are  bad  and  a  person  ahouid  be  eipelWd  ouii 

o'  a  union  for  thla.     Una  15.  on  page  37. 

boaevcr.  would  allow  thaae  persona  to 

tlnue  to  work  even  though  they  had 

milted  and  been  proven  guUty  of  such 

frnise  aa  daacdhad  in  the  other  section. 

LixM  33.  on  p^a  37.  allows  groupa  of  c 

ployeea  to  present  grlevancca  to  their  em-1 

ployer  without  inUrventktn  by  the  barg.ila- 

Ins  rtprcscnUUve  If  a  settlement  la  not  ln»J 

conalstant   with  the  terms  of  a  coUecilvt 

bargaining  agreement  In  efface    Thla  wot 

ca'  lae  tremendous  unreat  In  a  plant  that  dc 

not  have  a  union  shop     It  alao  would  allow] 

favorttiani  by  the  employer  In  the  scttiemi 

off  grl^vancea.     It  ahouid  be  eliminated. 

On  lines  11  and  19.  page  28.  the  percent 

should   be   ralaed   from   30    to   50    perci 

so  aa  to  be  sure  that  the  rcpreaenutii 

do  represent  a  majority  In  the  unit  and  aia| 

thoae  challenging  that  repreeentatl<m 

repreaent    a    mafonty-      This    would    st 

minority   groupa   from   creating    indust 

discord     through     oiSaalaattan 

utilizing  Government  af  IM  aa  a  3Mana 

their  ends. 

Llnea  13  and  14.  ahouid  be  defined  as 
vrhat  an  tntereated  party  la  aiul  If  It  mri 
a  union  the  union  should  have  at  least 
percent  applications  to  intervene. 

Pime  SO.  line  II  through  line  3.  on  pege 
would  completely  smash  the  preeent 
tlonshlp  between   the  national  unions 
local  unions  which  are  affiliated.     It  Is 
tlrely  wrong  to  stop  a  union  from  adi 
Ita  affiliates.     The   same   argumenta 
were    deecrlbed    against    the    monc 
strike  section  sppfy  here. 

Line  0  on  page  31.  wculd  wreck  marry  tn^ 
dustrlal  unlona  and  could  be  atUlaed  b- 
employer  who  wanted  to  play  skilled  work* 
against  unskilled  and  vice  versa. 

aectlon  4  starting  on   line   16.   page 
throoi^  page  33.  Une  3.  seems  to  allow  s 
latitude  of  conduct  for  both  unlona  and 
ployera.    And  to  allow  them  to  use  ezampi 
of   tntematlonal    unlona   In   Industries 
even  related  to  their  own  aa  a  meana  to 
unfair  tactlea. 

Section  5.  line  9  through   14  on  page 
aecma  to  allow  for  a  union  which  Is  not 
on  the  ballot  to  participate  In  a  certlflcatlc 
election,  alao  It  deUbtfately  delays  the 
off  for  CO  daya  which  could  be  utilized 
weaken  the  onion. 

Section  8,  line  8  through  IS  on  page 
aeeoae   to   allow  a   tmlon   to    partition 
carttfleatlan  dtning  the  life  of  an  agreem« 
betwacu   another  anion    and   an  empk 
Tbla  ta  preaently  forbidden  by  IfLRB 
aadve  and  to  aBow  such  a  practice 
tear  anrnder  tednatrlal  ralatfcm  In 
piaat  wbnre  the  nokm  Is  tmaMe  to  obt 
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it  could  accom- 
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itlon   of  the   union 

Its  clauses,  as  It  la 

Jd  If  an  employer 

of  a  contract  In- 

igh  18,  on  page  88. 
teoeea  which  would 
right  to  take  atich 
ided  ha  can  Justify 
latlona)  union  once 
make  s  right. 
refar  to  the  Morrla- 
rere   deecrlbed    pre- 
jnaemo.    Thla  clauaa 
induatrlal  peaea. 
page  47,  It  would 
^8s   picket  lines  and 
would   deem   nn- 
ellmlnated;   how- 
Id  easily  be  used  to 
the  allghteat  fiare- 


jugh  Une  3  on  pa^a 
flcld-day  In  suing 
could   be   written 
Iherence    to   union 
lot  be  ao  punitive  aa 

40.  again  attack  tha 

49.  While  giving  an 

fuse  to  work.  aut(^ 

rben  a  group  off  eai- 

|more  employeea  quit 

Ion. 

to  do  vnth 

Mattona  Boatd. 

btea  In  tndustrlee  af- 

lla    la    a    nuttter    off 

itronage  and  abould 

igreeaman'B  pcreonal 

(f)    starting  on   line 

Id  be  clarified  eo  that 

FrtifleaUon  off  evaiy 

|collecttve   bargaining 

public   health  and 
il    aectlona    which 
employer  a  chance 
as  lines  33  on  page 
60.  which  would 
[a  decision   has  been 
sir  bargaining  repre- 
of  determining 
tlve    prior    to    such 

le  of  Bqual  Reeponal- 

:tlon  803  (a),  would 

irts  to  use  wide  Istl- 

sounts  In  )odgmrnte 

Id   well    bankrupt 

Id  impotency. 

Labor  Organ  laatlona 

04.   Restrictions   on 

I  agree  with  In  their 

in  this  MB  which 
out  labor  relations 
le  as  long  aa  thla  ma- 
critlclBMl  feBatna  bi 
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Members  of  Congress 
Its  and  Implications 
efore  voting  upon  It. 
ttfled  after  a  voto  la 
[The  iteamrolllng  tac- 
Ivoted  before  liembers 
the  eflccta  of  It  ara 
whether  It  la  run  by 
rau  la  wrong.  It 
blU  la  going  to  be 
^ednesdsy  or  Thursday 


and  la  going  to  be  made  a  party  meastire. 
To  do  so  Is  political  suicide  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  come  from  Industrial 
districts  for  It  will  put  ammunition  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  always  been  hostile 
to  Republicans  and  Republican  policies  and 
there  wUl  be  no  labor  leader  worthy  of  the 
name  who  will  dare  to  lift  his  voice  In  assist- 
ance of  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
If  this  bill  passes  as  presently  written. 

This  analysis  has  been  prepared  In  a 
friendly  spirit  with  the  hope  that  there  are 
enough  courageous  Republican  Congressmen 
who  have  a  desire  to  keep  that  pendulum 
on  dead  center  and  have  no  desire  to  serve 
the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right  and 
who  want  the  public  Interest  served.  There 
are  probably  many  other  persons  who  can 
analyae  this  problem  and  assist  Members  of 
Oongraaa  in  their  decision  but  as  time  Is 
short  I  am  taking  the  privilege  of  submitting 
this  analysis  to  you  trusting  that  you  will 
receive  It  In  the  spirit  In  which  It  Is  offered, 
a  plea  by  a  responsible  union  leader  who 
practices  the  doctrine  of  labor-management 
cooperation;  who  represents  the  union  which 
practices  union  democracy  and  who  realizes 
the  effects  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
Republican  Party  If  this  omnibus  bill  is 
paaaed.  Thanking  you  for  your  considera- 
tloa  of  this  analysis.  I  remain 
Cordially  yours. 

WaLTKB  W.  CBNXaSZBO. 

National  President, 
American  Watch  Workers'  Vnton. 
Boston.  Mass. 


Turkey's  Financial  Status  Compared 
With  Oars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  15, 1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  true 
that  civil  liberties  do  not  exist  In  Tur- 
key? Why  did  the  New  York  Times  cor- 
re.'jpondent  have  his  license  to  file  cables 
taken  away  from  him  in  the  last  2  weeks? 
Is  it  true  that  the  Turkish  Government 
owns  all  of  the  industry  in  Turkey?  Is 
it  true  that  the  Turkish  Government 
persecutes  Christian  and  Jewish  minori- 
ties in  Turkey?  Is  It  true  that  the  pres- 
ent dictatorship  is  completely  arbitrary 
In  Its  actions?  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
questions  that  need  answering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  Congress, 
difficult  as  it  may  l>e.  would  like  to  com- 
pare the  financial  status  of  the  present 
dictatorship  with  our  financial  status. 
After  all.  we  have  been  asked  to  vote 
$!00.000.000  for  Turkey  as  a  first  install- 
ment on  a  military  alliance,  and  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  look  and  see 
whether  we  can  afford  this  kind  of  mili- 
tary alliance,  and  whether  there  is  any 
quid  pro  quo.  Also,  if  we  are  to  guaran- 
tee Turkey  continued  armed  control  of 
the  Dardanelles,  would  it  not  be  smart  to 
find  cut  whether  the  Turks  can  afford 
to  take  care  of  themselves? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  $260,000,000,000.  We  pay  annual 
interest  of  6  or  7  percent  on  that  debt. 
The  American  taxpayer  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican Congress  in  the  belief  that  we 
could  reduce  taxes,  effectuate  savings  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  at  the 


same  time,  begin  to  retire  the  national 
debt. 

When  we  look  through  the  so-called 
secret  documents  which  the  State  De- 
partment presented  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  subsequently  re- 
leased to  a  selected  10  newspaper  men, 
we  discover  that  the  Turkish  foreign  debt 
is  approximately  268.000.000  lira.  The 
bulk  of  this  foreign  debt,  according  to 
our  State  Department  is  owed  to  Great 
Britain.  It  seems  that  the  British  have 
had  a  military  alliance  with  the  Turkish 
Government  for  a  very  long  time— un- 
fortunately, the  Turkish  Government  re- 
fused to  honor  it  during  the  last  war— 
they  violated  it — but  the  British,  despite 
the  violation  of  agreement  by  the  Turks, 
have  continued  to  lend  their  money  so 
that  today,  the  bulk  of  this  268,OO0.OC0 
lira  is  owed  to  Great  Britain.  The  an- 
nual burden  of  service  charges,  including 
the  retirement  of  principal,  is  said  by 
our  State  Department  to  be  17.000,000 
lira,  about  25  percent  of  which  is  payable 
in  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  Holdings 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Turkey  are  201,- 
900.000  lira.  In  order  that  the  annual 
payment  on  the  Turkish  foreign  debt, 
including  the  payment  on  principal, 
amounts  to  17.000,000  lira,  of  which  one- 
fotirth  and  roughly  4,500.0CO  lira  is  pay- 
able in  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  In 
brief,  the  Turks  with  their  present  for- 
eign exchange  holdings  could  pay  for  40 
or  50  years  on  their  present  Indebtedness 
without  any  difficulty. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  steadily  increased  its 
exports  over  its  imports — indeed  during 
the  war,  their  exports  increased  80  or  90 
percent  over  their  imports;  they  did  busi- 
ness with  the  Nazis;  they  permitted  us  to 
buy  chrome  at  three  or  four  times  the 
market  price;  they  made  money  in  the 
past  10  years — lots  of  it.  So  much.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  their  foreign  exchange 
holdings  went  up  from  5.700,000  lira  in 
1938  to  201,000  000  lira  in  1946.  These 
people  have  been  making  a  killing.  They 
have  been  rolling  in  clover.  In  fact,  they 
seem  to  be  getting  a  little  fat.  while  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  sweating  it 
out.  It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
our  State  Department  says  about  Tur- 
key's present  economic  position,  and  per- 
mit me  to  quote  from  the  famous  secret 
documents: 

Turkey's  principal  difficulty  is  that  of  meet- 
ing the  economic  and  financial  burden  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army.  This  ex- 
pense costs  the  Turkish  Government  not  far 
from  one-half  of  its  annual  levenues  and  re- 
quires foreign  exchange  exceeding  that  avail- 
able from  ciurent  Income. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  note  that  our 
State  Department  itself  says  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  in  an  excellent 
financial  position,  but  that  the  arma- 
ment expense  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment requires  foreign  exchange  exceed- 
ing that  which  is  available  from  current 
income. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State 
Department  asks  us  to  go  into  debt  to 
arm  the  Turkish  Government  Our 
State  Department  would  rather  that  we 
go  into  debt  than  that  Turkey  should  go 
into  debt.  Note  that  Turkey's  position 
Is  excellent  but  that  because  her  army 


takes  almost  one-half  of  their  annual 
revenues,  they  need  foreign  exchange — a 
little  more  foreign  exchange  tlian  what 
is  available  from  their  current  income. 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  current  Income? 
That  is  a  very  interesting  phrase,  Mr. 
Speaker — ^that  "current  Income."  What 
is  current  income?  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  American  taxpayer  Is  interested  in 
current  Income?  I  understand  that 
there  was  an  election  in  America  last  fall 
and  that  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  current  Income.  I  suggest  that 
there  are  at  least  140,000,000  people  in 
America  who  are  interested  In  current 
income.  So  we  must  tell  the  American 
taxpayer  that  his  current  Income  has  to 
be  reduced  so  that  the  current  income  of 
the  Turkish  Government  can  be  in- 
creased. We  put  our  hands  into  the 
family  budget  of  60,000.000  American 
families.  We  take  and  we  give  to  a  dic- 
tatorial Fascist  Turkish  Government. 
Oh,  yes,  their  financial  position  is  excel- 
lent. In  fact.  It  Is  better  than  ours. 
Their  national  debt  is  tiny.  They  settle 
their  lend-lease  account  in  cash.  They 
profiteered  during  the  war.  They  still 
have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
Nazi  assets  and  $75,000,000  of  looted  Nazi 
gold,  but  they  want  us  to  pay  for  their 
army  with  our  current  income.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  Congressman 
after  he  had  read  these  famous  secret 
documents,  suggested  that  we  should 
seek  a  loan  from  Turtcey.  That  Is  not 
so  funny,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  begin 
to  look  carefully  at  what  the  Truman 
doctrine  implies.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  that  nobody  knows  where  this 
policy  ends.  Nobody  knows  what  It  will 
cost.  I  suggest  now  that  this  policy  be- 
come known  as  the  Truman  bankruptcy 
policy  for  America.  If  the  px)licy  is  exe- 
cuted, it  will  mean  bankruptcy.  It  does 
mean  inflation  now.  It  pours  out  bil- 
lions of  goods  In  service.  It  increases 
our  taxes.  It  pushes  prices  up — it  pro- 
hibits us  from  pa3^ng  on  our  national 
debt.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  my  heart,  I 
hope  that  before  the  House  acts,  it  will 
examine  with  the  greatest  care  exactly 
what  this  policy  means  In  financial 
terms.  We  have  had  enough  financial 
megalomania— enough  of  wasteful 
spending. 


American  Policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
Inclndinf  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MKW  TC«B 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  15, 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oai>.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Polish  Jews,  Chicago.  IlL, 
April  13,  1M7: 

The  confusions  and  fears  of  our  times 
demand  a  frankness  of  discussion.  Tbera 
are  fiu*  too  many  silences. 

One  silence  I  have  reference  to  Is  the  d«- 
llberfita  omission  of  any  mention  of  Palcatlna 
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that 
cocrelon 
•ton  bat 


XttBXMui   In   hl«  now   fTnnwi 
•Utement.    We    *ra    movlni 
rhat  much,  at  least. 
Ur.  Truman  asked  for  ^400  000.- 
mliitary  and  t  vUtan  penonnet  for 
rwkey  to.  b«  said.  "Insure  peace- 
it  of  nations  free  from  't>er- 
tne   moet   aatv*  a<   political 
i  annut  dlsaocUite  PalMttiM  from 
It.    Equally  patent  Is  the  fact 
.  Is  a  cotmtry  not  "free  from 
We  can  reach  no  other  condu- 
the  omission  of  Palestine  fnwa 
presenutiot.    was   deliberata 


by   Presldetp 

ald-to-O 

into  the  lle4Jterran*«n 

Is  obTious 

000   >tus 

Oreee* 

ful 


PaleM  Be 


UnX 
Tmniai's 


I  tarn  qui 
Becntary  o< 
later  Bertn 
situation 


Instance  oi 
cornea  tron 
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e  sure  that  In  their  discussions 
State  ICarshail  and  Foreign  liln- 
are  talking  about  the  Paleatln* 
[f  we  are  to  be  intimately  ccn- 
eerced  aboi  t  the  peace  In  and  the  stability 
of  the  Mldd  e  Bast,  certainly  we  cannot  afford 
to  «nara  tfe  •  csploeive  situation  In  Paleatine. 
Of  eoon*.  a  Um  instance  of  Greece,  com- 
pulaloii  CO  oes  from   the  east  and   in   the 


the  Holy  Land  ttie  oppression 
the  west.  May  I  aak.  "Do  we 
measure  eitl  by  who  fosters  It?"  If  the 
United  8U1  ee  speaks  of  fSTorlng  Greece  md 
save  tt  from  disintegration  and 
tpeuta  of  1 ;  In  terms  of  a  presumably  com- 
posite plctve  of  the  Middle  ■■at.  then  the 
United  Bta^  cannot  briuh  Paieatlne  aald*. 
any  of  tha  ottar  portkxia  of  the 
As  has  bam  lald.  "if  it  is  not 
an.  It  la  mftfctng."  I  say  categorically  there 
MB  be  no  peace  In  any  part  of  the  Middle 
Inclijdlng  Greece  and  Turkey,  unless 
la  ffWaatUM.  There  can  oe  no 
tt  wa  are  to  make  the 
sale  tor  dMManaf.  then  in  the 
of  kkle  and  ««— — *^  anaa.  let  us  not 


forfat  our 


■eography. 
Or  are  t  lere  other  tbmgs  we  are  remem- 
baring?    T  ilngs  like  oil.  for  Instance?    The 

known  aa  the  Arablan- 
(  Ml  OOlI  whtcb  li  JolBtly  owned  bf 
Ml  of  Calllomla  and  ttM  TMM 
I  Hrtaaged  a  •260.000.000  adwma  to 
develop  th  i  Saudl-Arablan  petroleum  output 
to    tulld    a    30-lnch.    1.050-mUe-long 
tran*-AMt  Ian   pipe   line   from   the   Persian 
to  tl  e  aaalaiii  Mediterranean      Tboaa 


1M« 
Oo.a 

doUara  on 
Mavy.    Actually 
payara  paiA  tha 


Ttaaa 
aopporta  f 


what  la  ttbe  of 
aa  a  vbola. 


SI*  the  rtittna  plans.     In  the  recant 

ko  1M7.  the  Arabian-American  Oil 
I ,  proAt  of  sixty  to  seventy  million 
Its  sales  of  Near  laat  oil  to  our 
therefore.  American  taz- 
gooapany'i  original  invaat- 
it  of  t^JMJOOO  plus  another  •43.000X00. 
tta  Daw  reOnery.  and.  furthermore. 
taxpayers  paid  fen  I18.000.0C0  sub- 
tha  oil  company  preaenled  to 
Hb  4aud.  Nice  work— if  you  eas  gat  tt. 
ona  band  the  American  taspafv 
itfallaBi  In  one  part  of  the  Middle 
and  4hen  again  le  aafeed  to  support  de- 
y  1: )  the  lands  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Letl  ponue  this  thought  a  bit  further : 
BrltAlB  ha  I  withdrawn  from  Greece  becatiae  aat 
I  aq  kawar  afford  to  maintain  mitttaiy 
therein.  The  United  a<:at«iS 
feels  called  upon  to  step  in  with  Its  munry 
pataoT  nel.  Britain,  however,  has  already 
MO  1.000.000  on  the  maintenance  of 
IMjOlO  tK  t>pa  in  Palaattne  "for  the  aake. '  as 
<%urehlll  put  It.  "of  a  senseless. 
squalid  wi  r  agalaat  ttoa  Java."  Are  we  not 
thaa  balm  ;  used  la  a  anaaelal  aaaae  to  help 
MAaln  11(  uldate  the  Jewish  national  home- 
wa  aot  help  Brltala  Maintain  Uer 
su  a  in  Paleatine? 
II  M  aqe  denied  that  OrMOt  li  aoralj  la 

Ivaaaa  M  trw  «C  Ibe  Middle 
Tea  vID  aot  con  by  bind' 
and  allowing  other  wounda 
body  to  faatar.  Paiaatiaa  is  an< 
of  the  aaoaa  Maa.  It  la  the  task 
of  tha  staleaman  to  see  the  picture,  and  aaa 
It  whole. 


X<at's  turn  for  a  moment  aad  view  tha 
British  In  Palestine.  For  8  years  now  Brit- 
ain has  ruled  Palestine  without  supervlsloa 
sine*  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commlasloa 
of  the  League  of  Nations  ceased  to  func- 
tion. Indeed  the  shameful  and  shocking  ^ 
record  of  Britain's  adnUnlstraUon  of  ita 
mandate  over  Palestine  Is  not  the  common 
knowledge  it  should  be.  In  Palestine  we  are 
eosteerned  with  Uvlng  people  wboaa  pattern 
of  political  life  bad  bcca  aet  by  tataraatloual 
covenant  and  then  upaet  by  the  tenacious,  j 
unrelenting  grip  of  the  appointed  trustee 

One  would  be  led  to  believe  l>y  the  behavior 
of  BrlUln  tha'  Palestine  Is  her  own  vassal 
state  to  be  dealt  with  without  regard  to  tha 
obligations  and  responsibilities  she  has  a»- 
■UBMd  with  the  granting  to  her  by  the  Leagua 
o<  Nations  the  mandate  over  Palestine. 

In  the  setUement  following  World  War  I,' 
the  Issues  were  clearly  cut  and  clearly  met. 
Tba  Allies  promised  Independence  to  the 
Arabe  In  certain  former  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Bmplre.  which  empire  up  to  thr«t 
time  was  In  complete  domination  of  tha 
Arabian  world,  and  Palestine  was  sat  aslda 
aa  a  country  for  the  Jewish  national  horns. 
Paleatine  was  specifically  exempt  for  tha 
purposes  set  forth  by  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, "to  facilitate  the  eeUbllshment  la 
Palestine  of  a  JewUh  homeland."  This  was 
definitely  agreed  to  by  King  ftnlr  Ptolsal.  rep- 
resentative of  the  Arab  people  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  premises  to  the  Arab  peoplee  have  bt^en 
kept  scrupulously  Even  Transjordan.  ci.ce 
part  of  the  Palestine  mandate,  was  thr  wn 
In  for  good  measure.  But  the  solemn  p>ai;e 
of  a  Jewish  national  homeland  In  Pales  uue 
was  breached  again  and  again  by  the  power 
entrusted  with  its  fulfillment.  Seven  inde- 
pendent Arab  States  exist  today,  five  of  whom 
liaes  ispreasatatlon  on  the  United  Natlona 
aad  odMr  tatanational  councils.  Tbelr  area 
extends  over  1^)00.000  square  miles  Of  all 
class  A  mandatea  estahllahed  by  the  League 
of  NaUons— Syria.  Lebanon.  Iraq,  Trans- J 
Jordan,  and  Palestine — a  class  A  mgndsts 
being  one  trat  is  directed  toward  self-govern- 
ment, only  Palestine's  Independence  Is  un- 
fulfUled.  This  Uny  bit  of  land  of  lO.OOOj 
aquare  miles  Is  now  the  scene  of  frustrat 
and  tugging  Interests,  where  human 
moral  values  struggle  with  the  demands 
power  pouucs.  oil.  military  defenses, 
the  British  cry  of  external  security 

In  1939  the  British  promulgated  the  Pale 
tine  white  paper,  which  drastically  restrlc 
land  purchases  by  the  Jews  ct  Paleetlne 
and  limited   immigration  of  Jews  Into 
Holy  Land.    After  a  total  of  75.000  enti 
was  reached,  further  immigration  was  to 
dependent  upon  Arab  consent. 

The  rsssonlng  behind  this  infamous 
neuver  was  quite  obvious.     Then,  as  now. 
Arab  leaders  used  threau  and  blackmail 
throw  their  support  and  their  oil  to  the  hlgb' 
bidder      It  was  relatively  simple  for  tba, 
British  to  seize  this  pretext  of  Arab  opf 
tlon  and  turn  It  to  her  own  uses.     "We 
helpless."  the  British  told  the  world      "Ws' 
cannot  do  otherwise  but  to  stsy  in  Palestine 
to  maintain  law  and  order." 

Mssnwhlle.  6.0CO.OOO  Jews  perished  und 
Hitler's  rule.     No  place  would  accept  thi 
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msnt  which  they  have  declared  for  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  Those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  great  achievements  of  the  Jews  on 
the  spot  •  •  •  feel  it  would  be  a  great 
betrayal  for  that  experiment  to  be  brought  to 
an  end."  So  much  for  the  Colonial  Secretary 
who  was  so  verbally  farave  when  he  was 
without  suthorlty  to  act. 

Tboss  are  the  words  of  the  Labor  Party 
on  recMd.  But  the  words  of  record  are  far, 
far  removed  from  the  deedt,  of  record. 
But  no  sooner  hsd  the  LiSbor  Party  come 
into  power  than  there  came  a  complete  re- 
versal of  attitude,  policy,  and  direction. 
Jews  who  after  months  and  months  of  the 
long,  long  trek  following  the  beacon  of  Pales- 
tine found  not  the  dignity,  not  the  hope  of 
beginning  life  anew,  but  the  barbed  wire  of 
concentration  camps  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
Illegal  searches  snd  ssizures  on  the  part  of 
the  British  colonial  administration  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Imprisonments  with- 
out trial  wltharawal  of  the  right  of  i>eace- 
ful  assembly,  daily  curfews  became  part  of 
the  routine  of  Palestine  life.  Martial  law 
was  imposed  and  the  economic  life  of  Pales- 
tine was  disrupted.  Adding  injury  to  injury 
and  heaping  insult  on  Insur.  only  some  2 
weeks  back  the  British  Palestine  Govermnent 
announced  It  will  require  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  pay  for  the  damage  of  at  least  one 
million  dollars  cfiused  by  fires  at  Haifa.  This 
damage  wa&  sabotage  and  was  ascribed  to  ter- 
rorists. The  British  action  was  equivalent 
to  visiting  punishment  upon  the  innocent. 
Responsible  Jews  in  and  out  of  Palestine 
deplore  terrorism.  I  condemn  it.  Jews  them- 
selves have  been  hurt  and  killed  by  the  un- 
lawful action  of  members  of  the  Stem  and 
Irgun  gangs.  Certainly,  the  entire  Jewish 
community  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  crimes  of  a  few  desperadoes.  Attlee  and 
Bevin  fall  to  realize  that  the  deliberate  de- 
fault of  their  solemn  pledge  to  open  the  gates 
of  Palestine  to  refugees  has  caused  despair, 
creates  terrorism.  But  why  hold  innocent 
people  as  hostages  and  make  them  pay  blood 
money? 

It  has  been  well  put  in  one  newspaper  edi- 
torial, "The  historian  may  refiect  that  if 
one-tenth  of  the  energy,  persistence,  expendl- 
ttire  and  military  might  invested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  notorioiu  white  paper  were 
devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  mandate 
the  problem  would  be  at  rest." 

It  U  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  bit- 
terness snd  frustration  in  Palestine  reached 
the  breaking  point.  The  Jews  who  had  re- 
deemed the  soil  of  Palestine,  made  of  it  a 
center  of  science  and  cultivation  in  the 
Middle  Kast.  Jews  who  died  of  disease  in  clear- 
ing the  marshes  and  planting  the  llfe-sxu- 
taining  trees.  Jews  who  had  contributed  more 
than  their  alloted  share  to  the  allied  war 
effort  were  all  forgotten.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  they  ssked.  "Why?" 

The  English  proposed  and  the  United  States 
acceded  to  an  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  lliat  Committee  recommended  the 
immediate  admission  of  100.000  displaced 
JewM  into  Palestine.  The  Elsenhower  report 
and  the  Harrison  report,  both  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  President  Truman,  revealed 
the  due  need  of  the  displaced  Jew  for  Pales- 
tine. But  again  there  followed  delay.  It 
would  seem  that  the  British  by  every  possible 
device  sought  to  postpone  any  equitable  solu- 
tion. Twice  they  offered  what  they  knew 
would  be  unacceptable  federalization  plans 
for  Palestine,  but  turned  down  the  proposal 
of  s  carsfully  worked  out.  reasonable  plan 
for  partition  offered  by  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine. 

Now,  the  British  in  transftsrent  insin- 
cerity offer  submission  of  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  interim  period  until  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  tba  Assembly,  Brit- 


ain will  maintain  her  control  over  and  her 
vicious  practices  In  Palestine.  Until  such 
time  she  considers  the  situation  "static  or 
frozen."  They  say.  too.  that  they  can  reject 
any  recommendations  made  by  the  United 
Nations  because  they  point  out  the  General 
Assembly  can  only  make  recomm^datlons 
and  no  final  decisions.  Is  Britain  telling  the 
world  that  if  she  likes  the  recommendations 
she'll  accept  them;  if  she  doesn't  shell  reject 
them?  Such  an  attitude  necessarily  makes 
any  action  by  the  General  Assembly  a  farce. 
Is  It  again  another  British  dcdge  and  stall 
for  time?  Is  there  yet  to  be  another  inves- 
tigation followed  by  discarded  recommenda- 
tions' How  sordid  a  business  this  is,  this 
playing  about  with  broken  Uvea  and  des- 
perate hearts. 

We  must  at  this  point  ask  ourselves:  Shall 
the  United  States,  whicb  since  1922  has  re- 
affirmed Its  policy  of  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  Jewish  homeland  In 
Palestine,  permit  the  United  Nations  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  British  imperialist  interests 
in  the  Middle  East?  Cannot  the  United 
States  at  least  demand  that  Britain  give 
some  evidence  of  Its  good  faith?  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  has  apenlj  and 
continuously  reiterated  this  policy,  not  only 
by  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but 
through  congressional  resolutions  and  de- 
clared Executive  proclamations  by  various 
Presidents  of  these  United  States,  beginning 
with  President  Wilson  and  following  through 
to  President  Truman.  It  has  been  repeated 
in  the  pcditlcal  platforms  of  the  two  major 
polttlcad  parties  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  congressional  debates. 

Now  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  con- 
cretely to  the  United  States  Government  to 
stand  by  Its  Palestine  policy  when  it  arises 
before  the  United  Nations.  By  Its  great 
moral  strength,  by  the  force  of  its  present 
leadership  In  world  affairs,  the  United  States 
can  prevent  in  this  Instance  the  develop- 
ment of  another  farcical  ending.  By  direct 
Interest  and  guidance,  the  United  States  can 
throw  its  great  weight  on  the  side  of  the 
equities,  sustained  as  It  Is  by  the  existence 
of  recognized  international  documents  and 
international  and  national  commitments. 
It  Is  up  to  the  United  States  to  avert  the 
tragedy  that  must  follow  In  the  wake  of  Brit- 
ish political  machinations  to  continue  her 
control  in  Palestine  without  regard  to  cor- 
responding reBponsibilities. 

And  again,  If  the  approach  in  the  United 
Nations  is  to  be  a  sincere  one,  ttien  direct 
representation  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
through  the  Jewish  Agency,  mtist  be  allowed. 
The  Arabs,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  al- 
ready have  such  representation.  Britain  has 
her  own  vote  and  those  of  the  Dominions. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  constitute  over 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Palestine  and 
who  have  specific  and  special  international 
status  as  conferred  upon  them  by  the  League 
of  Nations  mandate  have  no  such  representa- 
tion. Most  certainly,  the  contention  cannot 
be  made  that  they  are  not  interested  parties. 

I  believe,  too.  that  if  the  United  Nations 
is  to  act  ss  a  court  of  equity,  then  Britain 
must  come  into  that  court  with  clean  hands. 
To  do  BO.  Britain  must  open  the  gates  and 
abrogate  at  once  the  Palestine  white  paper 
of  1939  which  was  and  is  In  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  purposes  of  the  mandate  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  declared  at 
the  outset  that  in  so  promulgating  this 
white  paper,  the  British  were  acting  unllat- 
srslly  in  breaching  an  International  cove- 
nant, snd.  therefore,  rested  on  no  legal 
foundation.  The  British  must  ceass  to 
pervert  the  purposes  of  the  msndate.  Other- 
wiss.  sbe  brings  with  her  submission  of  ths 
Palestine  Issue  to  the  United  Nations  the 
evidence  of  her  betrayal  of  a  trust  and  stands 
self-condemned  by  her  own  record  of  com- 
plete   misadmlnlstration    at    the    mandate 


which  in  good  faith  was  placed  into  bar 
hands. 

The  question  is  still  open.  Will  the  Unit- 
ed Stiites  permit  Great  Britain  to  use  the 
Instrument  of  the  United  Nstlons.  fashioned 
we  hope,  to  secure  our  peace,  as  s  cloak  to 
hide  her  ill-becoming  practices  in  Palestinet 
To  permit  Britain  to  do  so  would  weaken 
trae^cally  the  basic  structure  of  the  United 
Nations.  Or  will  the  United  Statea  stand 
firmly  and  Independently  behind  its  owa 
declared  policy  on  Palestine? 

Whiit  cruel,  perverse  trick  of  fate  is  this 
that  the  destiny  of  a  people  should  be  sub- 
ject ti3  the  whim  and  blunted  vision  of  a 
man  like  Bevin?  Had  he  a  shred  of  com- 
pas8lo.ti  or  even  the  faintest  trace  of  gra- 
clousness  in  his  make-up,  he  would  at  least 
keep  cuiet  and  not  dance  verbally  about  like 
the  bull  in  the  china  ahop.  The  tolly  and 
inhumanity  of  Britain's  conduct  in  Palee- 
tlne is  tragic  enough  without  Mr.  Bevia 
throwing  his  weight  around.  Not  since  he 
has  b<!en  in  office  has  Mr.  Bevin  uttered  one 
statement  that  was  statesmanlike  or  con- 
veyed a  sense  of  his  grasp  of  the  Palestine 
situation. 

His  skin  is  safe:  he  har  enotigh  to  eat  and 
drink;  he  lives  in  security  within  his  own 
cotintry.  He  cannot  comprehend  the  plight 
of  these  who  do  without;  there  is  too  much 
fat  around  his  soul  for  so  compaaslonate  a 
thoug:it  to  penetrate.  His  offenslvsness.  hia 
boorlshnees  would  be  of  little  matter  were  li 
not  tlte  clearest  kind  of  signal  for  the  con- 
tinued British  pulley  of  brutality  and  repres- 
sion in  Palestine. 

Let  lu  not  be  mistaken  about  this.  Tba 
subm:isslon  of  our  cause  to  the  United  Ns- 
tlons, even  if  Britain  were  acting  with  sin- 
cerity, does  not  neceesarlly  mean  a  recom- 
mendation In  favor  of  Justice  and  the  equi- 
ties. We  must  remember  that  In  the  General 
Assembly  there  will  be  considerable  team- 
work between  the  Arabs  and  the  Latin- 
American  bloc.  That  was  discernible  at  ths 
last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  de- 
spite the  protests  of  the  United  States.' 
Twenty  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Joined  with  five  Arab  countries  to 
obtain  the  election  of  their  candidates  to  ths 
Secui'ity,  Economic.  Social,  and  Trusteeship 
Councils.  Although  their  numbers  fail  short 
of  a  raajorlty.  the  combination  miist  be  reck- 
oned with.  They  -^n  practically  nullify  any 
conclusion  reached  by  the  General  Assembly, 
if  they  so  desire. 

Again,  we  dont  know  whst  the  sttituds 
at  Russia  will  be  but  we  do  know  this.  What- 
ever the  RUEslsn  attitude  is.  it  sdll  be  shared 
by  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Tugoslavis.  and 
White  Russia  and  Albania.  In  the  past,  ths 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  little  sympathy  with 
the  alms  of  Zionism. 

We  shall  meet  with  many  unknowa  fac- 
ton.  What  will  the  final  vote  of  India  be? 
Will  she  concern  herself  with  the  reaction 
of  Iridlan  Moslems  or  will  she  consider  first 
the  r.mportance  of  the  development  of  the 
Middle  Bast  that  is  spelled  out  by  a  Jewish 
national  home  in  Palestine.  How  will  tbe 
little  cotmtrles  react? 

We  know  then  that  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  await  Inertly  tbe  outcome  In  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  one  bs 
called,  or  the  ccmdusions  reached  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  today.  We  know  we  must 
warily  watch  the  British  maneuvering.  Many 
of  the  countries  who  will  participate  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  facts  of.  in  and  about 
Palestine.  It  must  also  be  remembered  thst 
much  of  the  antl-Semetic  propaganda  of  tbe 
Hitliir  machine  penetrated  deep  into  the  con- 
science of  occupied  countries.  Remember 
Jewi.  hsve  no  voice  on  sn  Intemstlonal  leveL 
Who  spesks  for  them?  Judging  from  ths 
past— no  one.  I  hope  the  American  people 
St  least  wUl  pay  heed  and  insist  that  honor 
and  decency  prevail. 
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EXTIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  mAdDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Incorp  irate  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
timely  ed  torlal  on  pualUve  labor  legla- 
Inl  this    morning's    Washington 


Ev<  ry  Member  of  Congress  should      If"   ^ " 


editorial  and  the  debates  in 


Ooounlttii  or  the  Whole  held  today  on 
B.  R.  Mai .  known  as  the  Hartley  bill: 
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at  the  State  level.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■tnt  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  tb«| 
ftatements  by  Mr.  Day  and  Miss  0'Hara»| 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state-J 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
O.  E.  DAT,  Chuf,  Btaih  Oorwcn-  »o« 

Bums,  Oaracnairr  or  Wmuamm,  Bats: 
OD  TOV  KMowr 
Tb*  IMS  General  Assembly.  In  addition 
approprtattng  funds  necessary  to  carry 
ths  gsneral  objectlvss  of  ths  SUte  Gov 
for  the  Blind.   Department  of  Welfare, 
the   lMa-46  blennlum.  granted  tOCOOO 
remedial  eye  care,  restoration  and  prei 
Uon  fesa;   aeo.TOO  for  the   initiation   of 
liunit  Tnartitni  profram  for  the  adult  blind: 
and  set  aside  In  the  State  treasury  a  •20,000'' 
employment  revolving  fund  for  the  purpos* ' 
of  establishing  blind  persons  In  b\ulne8sT 

The    1945  Oensral  Assembly   granted 
appropriation  of  •Mi.'FOO  to  cover  the  actli 
tlea  of  the  council  In  the  general  fields 
home  teaching,  remedial  eye  care,  and 
prevention  of  bllndnessf 

In  addition,  an  appropriation  of  »100,fl 
was  designated  for  expanded  rehabilitation] 
service  to  adult  blind  Pennsylvanlans.    Im- 
mediately following  the  enactment  of  tha 
new  legislation,  the  flecrstary  of  Welfare,  who 
Is  the  executive  officer  of  ths  State  CotincU  for  J 
the  Blind,  requested  a  complete  rearganl 
tlon  of  the  council.     The  major  steps  of 
reorganization,    designed    to    Improve    effl-' 
dency  and  to  gear  the  council  to  assume 
creased    responsibilities,    were    effected 
July  ae.  IMS. 

The  SUte  CouncU  for  the  Blind  Is  now| 
divided  Into  thres  distinct  sections:  Behabl- 
llUtlon.  home  teaching,  and  remedial  tyaj 
care  and  prevention  of  blindness.     Each 
tlon  Is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
person  who  is  responsible  to  the  chief, 
only  for  the  efficient  operation  of  his  sect 
but  for  the  coordination  of  the  services 
his  section  with  the  activities  of  other 
sections. 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  the  SUte  Coi 
ell  for  ths  Blind  is  to  marshal  all  the  szist 
splendid   forces  In   our   eommonwsalth 
the   piupose   of    presenting   gzeaUr   op( 
tunltles  for  the  visually  handicapped. 

The  SUte  Council  for  the  Blind,  Dei 
ment  of  Welfare.  Education  Building.  Har 
burg,    extends    a    vocational    rehablliut 
service  to  the  capable  blind  of  our 
wealth. 

wonu>  TOO  UKJt  10 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PCMIfSTLVAJIlA 

ni  Tta  uNATi  or  thb  united  statb 

Wetfneiday,  April  16  (legitUitive  day  of 
ITondav.  March  24) ,  1947 

fit.  liARTIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  w  :sh  to  preaent  a  statement  osade 
by  O.  I.  Day.  chief  of  the  State  Council 
for  tha  Uind.  Department  of  Welfare  of 
Puxntyl^  anla.  and  also  a  statement  by 
Miss  O'  iara,  former  Secretary  of  Wel- 
fare of  PennsylTanla.  whleh  relatai  to 
the  ean  of  the  blind.  I  think  It  moat 
appropr  ate  to  present  the  statements  at 
this  tlm !  because  so  many  of  the  lower 
levels  ol  government  are  kxiklng  to  tba 
natlooa  level  for  assistance.  I  think  a 
reading  of  the  statements  will  prove  very 
Ulumlns  ting  and  show  what  can  be  done 


Who  Is  eligible  for  our  ssrvlosT  Any  mi 
or  woman  residing  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
reached  his  sixteenth  birthday,  and  who 
a  permanent  employment  handicap  by  re 
of  greater  than  a  90-percent  loss  of  vli 
ftmctlonlng  (usually  determined  by 
aaulty  of  ao/ao  or  less  in  ths  better  eye  wit 
feest  eorrsetlon) . 

What  services  were  given  by  the  rehablllt 
tlon  section  last  ysarf 

During   the   last   ysar   ths  rshabllttst 
ssctlon   provided    s   toUI   gross   Inooms 
iail.4SS  to  163  different  industrlaUy  bill 
«g  ths  commoowsalth.    This 
i  OTMtsd  at  an  over-all  eoat  of  as 
proslmataly   lis  .000.    Tbs   service   cost 
dodsd  profssstrmsl  and  stsnographlc 
traveling  sxpensss,  and  oAos  supplies. 
average  yearly  Inooms  of  ths  psrsons  pli 
la    employment    was   aiJSl.    Tbs    av< 
monthly     laeome.     SlieJl.    This     sver 
oxmthly  incooas  wessdsd  ths  eeiilng  of 
pension  by  tig.81     It  oost  the  eommonweall 
an  average  of  gaiT  per  client  to  serve 
above  number  in  employment.    This  sect 
was  abls  to  provids  tl  of  ineome  for 
above- men tiooed  number  of  ellsnts  at  a  < 
of  1S.S  eents. 

Tte  mdwstilal  unit  of  tbs  rabablUt 
section  placed  or  maintained  In  emploj 
S4  persons  during  ths  year  ending  May 
IMS.    TlM  average  monthly  Inooms  of 
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oept  honorary  membership  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Pederatlon  of  the  Blind.  I  was  happy 
to  reply  that  I  would  accept  and  was  honored. 
Indeed,  by  the  InvlUtion  and  such  evidence 
of  your  friendship.  Tonight,  with  pleasure. 
I  formally  accept  honorary  membership.  I 
am  profoundly  moved  by  your  action. 

I  am  moved  by  your  action  because  I  have 
given  little  to  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  but 
the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  have  given  much 
to  me  by  the  example  of  yoxir  coxu-age.  by 
your  wise  choice  of  a  positive  way  of  life 
and  an  equally  wise  rejection  of  the  folly 
of  defeatism. 

In  the  discipline  for  living  Uught  to  me 
by  loving  parenU  and  wise  mentors,  there 
Is  a  fundamenUl  precept  for  accepUble  con- 
duct. That  precept  is  that  there  is  only  one 
unforgivable  sin,  and  that  sin  is  despair. 

Now  if  ever  I  have  known  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  give  living  exemplification 
of  the  frulU  of  rejecting  despair,  or  what  is 
diluted  despair:  defeatism — that  group  Is  the 
blind  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tou  are  living  examples  of  the  same  firm 
and  consistent  coitfage  that  carried  the  early 
settlers  of  our  Nation  thro\igh  encircling 
foresU,  across  broad  rivers,  over  steep  moun- 
Uln  ranges  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

By  yow  example,  you  are  teaching  not  only 
the  blind  and  the  visually  handicapped  to 
surmount  their  physical  barriers,  but  also 
you  are  teaching  the  sighted  to  break 
through  the  accepted  boundaries  of  the  five 
senses  of  hearing,  smelling,  feeling,  tasting, 
and  seeing. 

Tou  are  teaching  the  sighted  that  not 
only  may  each  sense  be  raised  to  an  unknown 
nth  degree  but  you  are  adding  evidence  to 
the  existence  of  an  extrasensory  percep- 
tion with  which  both  sighted  and  visually 
handicapped  may  make  contact  with  the 
world  about  us. 

Again  I  am  honored  by  Inclusion  In  yoxir 
membership  because  I  respect  your  political 
and  social  judgment. 

In  your  political  and  social  philosophy  as 
a  group,  you  have  chosen  not  to  capitalize 
the  generous  sympathy  of  your  fellow  cltl- 
eens,  but  have  choeen  the  knightly  way  of 
training  for  your  tasks,  asking  of  your  fellow 
citizens  only  the  opportunity  to  enter  the 
tournament  of  living  on  a  fair  field  with  a 
fair  economic  and  social  handicap. 

Others  have  told  you  the  details  of  ths 
program  and  the  achievements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare  through  the  SUte  Coun- 
cil for  the  Bllnct.  These  achievemente  have 
been  atUlned  with  your  tindersUndlng  as- 
sistance and  that  of  other  dtisens,  who 
are  not  only  benevolent  but  also  Intelligent. 

The  cturent  issue  of  We.  the  Blind  pre- 
senu  a  readable  story  of  the  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  blind  by  the  blind. 

One  of  these  stories  is  captioned:  "Build 
It  yourself."  It  thrills  me  and  fills  me  with 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  brave  men  and  wom- 
en to  surmount  physical  handicaps. 

I  weU  remember  the  staff  meeting  In  the 
Department  of  Welfare  when  the  assignment 
was  made  to  the  SUU  CouncU  for  the  Blind 
to  plan  and  man  the  department's  exhibit  in 
the  1M7  StaU  farm  show. 

Tbotisands  must  have  left  that  farm  show 
with  a  better  undersUndlng  of  what  Penn- 
sylvania's blind  are  doing  to  help  themselves 
with  a  little  help  from  her  cltlaens. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  was  happy  to 
coordinate  their  eCorU  to  make  that  coa- 
tajt  with  the  substantial  farm  grotips  of 
this  State. 

The  people  must  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing. The  people  must  believe  as  we  in  the 
department  of  welfare  knew  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  U 
dynamic,  constructive,  and  offers  a  profiuble 
investment  to  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  her  visually  handicapped. 

In  the  same  issue  of  We.  the  Blind,  Bfr. 
Day  has  analyzed  tLe  doUars-and-oenU  in- 
vestment In  service  for  the  blind  and  ths 


return  on  that  Investment.  Tou  will  b) 
amoaed.  That  Is  political  engineering:  that 
Is  'luman  engineering  equal  to  the  best  man- 
kind can  creaU  in  the  way  of  roads  and 
buildings  and  education,  and  a  small  return 
Indeed  to  many  in  your  group  who  have  in- 
curred their  handicap  in  the  military  serv- 
ice in  our  behalf. 

I  wish  I  could  name  the  men  and  women, 
name  by  name,  who  have  helped  to  build 
the  program  of  prevention  of  blindness,  re- 
medial eye  care,  home  teaching,  and  social 
and  Industrial  rehablliution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  one  and  all  let  us  say  thank  you,  and 
to  on^  and  all  may  I  add:  The  blind  con- 
tinue to  need  the  understanding  cooperation 
of  the  intelligent  citizen  who  U  also  the 
sympathetic  interpreter.  They  need  .t  to 
pntect  them  from  the  ill-considered  benev- 
ol3nce  tha*  leads  to  parasitic  groups,  and 
they  need  it  to  support  them  in  the  knightly 
way  of  self-training,  self-dlsclpllne,  and  so- 
cial and  Industrial  life  on  a  fair  field. 

You  have  honored  me  with  an  expression 
of  yc-  r  confidence  in  my  work  ss  a  public 
official  for  the  blind. 

I  ^aall  cherish  this  plaque  always  as  a 
beautiful  and  tangible  momento  of  our  work 
together  for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  blind  everywhere. 


Report  on  American  Youth  for  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, first  session: 
Repokt  on  Amxucan  Youth  roa  DncocsAcr 

(Investigation  of  un-American  propaganda 
activities  in  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of 
BepresenUtives,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  iin- 
der  Public  Law  601) 

American  Youth  for  Democracy:  Tempo- 
rary address,  13  Astor  Place,  room  612,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.,  Algonquin  4-4646. 

Cochalrmen:  Robert  Thompson.  Naomi  El- 
lison; executive  secretary,  Carol  Boss:  vice 
chairmen:  Winifred  Norman,  John  Oallo; 
secreUry-treasurer :  W.  Robert  UcCarthy. 

OCTOBBt  1943. 


American  Youth  for  Democracy:  National 
office.  150  Nassau  Street,  room  412,  New  York 
7,  N.  T. 

Naomi  EllLBon,  chairman;  Carl  Ross,  na- 
tional executive  secretary;  Henry  Cooper- 
stock;  Terry  Orabel;  Winifred  Norman;  John 
Oallo,  vloe  chairmen;  Vivian  Levin;  Leo  Rlf- 
kln:  Philip  Schata. 

New  York  State  office:  Corp.  David  Living- 
ston, chairman;  Lillian  Oates,  executive  sec- 
reUry;  Bob  McCarthy;  Beryl  Iflchaelson, 
Jimmy  Schlecker,  Nettle  Selling:  Bverott  O. 
Thomas;  Leon  Wofsy. 

DacsBcsn  1»45. 

A  shrewd  observer  once  remarked  that 
"France  lost  the  war  not  in  Flanders  but  in 
the  schoolrooms."  No  serioiu-minded  person 
can  deny  that  America  is  cmifronted  today 
with  a  possible  threat  to  lu  security  as  criti- 
cal as  any  in  iU  history.  The  fact  that  forces 
hostile  to  American  democracy  and  seeking 
lU  destruction  are  penetrating  our  schools 
and  colleges  In  an  effort  to  subvert  the  great 


body  of  American  students  Is.  therefora,  a 
matter  of  major  national  concern. 

T^e  specter  of  communism  sulks  our  col- 
lege campuses  masked  imder  the  cloak  of  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy.  This  organ- 
isation, which  claims  60  chaptera  In  colleges 
in  14  SUtes  and  a  total  memberahip  of  16.194. 
Is  neither  American  nor  democratic  in  lU 
origin  or  purpoaes.  Manipulated  by  shrewd 
and  specially  trained  organizers  operating  in 
a  narrow  circle  behind  the  scenes,  it  en- 
deavors to  exploit  to  the  advanuge  of  a 
foreign  power  the  idealism,  the  inexperience, 
and  the  craving  to  join,  which  is  so  charac- 
terirtlc  of  our  college  youth.  Behind  a  veil 
of  a  multitude  of  high-eoundtng  slogans,  one 
Is  conscious  of  a  determined  effort  to  disaffect 
oiu"  youth  and  to  turn  them  against  religion, 
the  American  home,  against  the  college  au- 
thorities, and  against  tbe  American  Oovem- 
ment  Itself.  It  U,  indeed,  a  trainUig  school 
In  lawlessness.  IU  msthods  are  underhanded 
and  devlotu.  In  line  with  the  Trojan-horse 
policy  Initiated  at  the  Seventh  Congress  oC 
the  Communist  InUrnatlonal.  These  meth- 
ods have  been  graphically  described  by  the 
Canadian  Royal  Commission  in  iU  recent  re- 
por;  on  espionage  activities.  Ths  tragedy  Is 
that  this  movement  has  been  able  to  corrupt 
some  of  our  yotmg  people  for  IU  subversive 
des:;gns.  As  Rev.  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.  J.. 
has  said  In  an  informed  article  entitled 
"Ojieration  University,"  In  AsMrtca  for  AnrU 
13,  1946: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Moscow  under- 
sUnds  the  power  of  youth.  It  is  consciouoly 
enlisting  the  aid  of  youth  In  furthering  IU 
own  purposes,  whose  sinister  character  is  ably 
concealed  beneath  the  aura  of  idealism  that 
youth  finds  so  seductive." 

With  amazing  guile  the  youthful  repra- 
senutives  of  the  American  Youth  for  De- 
mocracy resort  to  numerous  devices  m  order 
to  deny  and  conceal  the  Conununlst  char- 
acter of  the  organization.  Section  1.  artida 
n,  describes  the  AYD  as  a  "character-btUld- 
ing  organization  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, as  set  forth  in  iU  program." 

Writing  in  PM  of  March  10,  1947,  In  behalf 
of  the  New  York  SUU  AYD,  Leon  Woflsy 
assured  IU  readers  that  "we  have  no  akela<i' 
tons  In  our  closeU.  There  are  no  grotmds  for 
any  'exposure'  whatsoever.  AYD  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent organization  of,  by.  and  for  yotmg 
people." 

Repeatedly  AYD  represenUtives  have  de- 
nied Commtinlst  Party  domination  or  rela- 
tion to  the  Communist  Party.  What  are  tha 
facts? 

OaiQZM 

On  October  IS,  1943,  a  special  convention 
of  the  Yoiing  Commimist  League  was  held 
at  Manhattan  Center  at  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue  in  New  York  City.  At 
th:is  convention  the  Young  Communist 
League  officially  transformed  itself  into  tha 
American  Youth  for  Democracy.  Addreas- 
ini;  this  convention.  Earl  Browder,  then  gen- 
er£.l  secreUry  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 
called  "for  a  broader  unity  among  the  young 
people's  organizations,  to  reach  out  and  to 
dissolve  old  and  outlived  barriers  which  have 
kept  apart  too  many  youth  organizations." 

Prior  to  this  convention,  Max  Weiss,  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Communist  League,  had 
published  a  proposal  In  tbe  Communist  at 
September  IMS,  "a  magazine  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm,"  which 
has  been  ths  thsoretical  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  about  30  years,  "to  change 
the  program  and  name  of  the  YCL  and  to 
broaden  iU  leadership  in  order  to  help  creat« 
a  new,  united  antl-Fasclst  youth  organiza- 
tion." 

Tbs  intent  of  this  maneuver  was  frankly 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  the  sams  artida. 
In  the  foUowlng  remark: 

"It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  changee  wUt 
help  blimt  certain  weapons  used  by  defeat- 
isU  and  reactionaries  wbo  pointed  to  tha 
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to  diMm  and  contUM  the  outside  world. 
The  Comnuntet  Pmrty.  DBA.  for  example, 
decided  t.  "cancel  and  dlMolTe  Iti  organl- 
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Mr.  WMi  added  that  "an  communists  vUl 
naturally  hope  that  thotisanda  of  youth  who 
win  Join  the  new  organisation  will  alio  lat«r 
join  the  Oommunlst  Party." 

Again  indicating  the  kinship  of  tha  ATD 
and  the  Communist  Party,  he  InaUted  that^ 
tha     new    atganiaatloa     "must     militant 
champion  tba  ^Utdida  of  foU  dtlaanshlp 
the  Communist  Party  In  the  democratic  Ilia 
of  the  country." 

The  oonvanUon  dissolved  ItaaU  prompU] 
at  6.40  p.  m.  on  October  16.  1946,  and 
powwred  Max  Waisa.  Frank  Caatara.  and  ' 
diA  Jones  to  "conduct  all  naeaaMry  stepa 
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Bacnoit  1.  AU 
young  people,  r»- 
gardlees  of  color,  na- 
tlonal  origin,  reli- 
gious belief,  or  pollt* 
k;al  party  aflUlatlon 
who  accept  the  pro- 
fcram  of  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  De- 
mocracy may  Join. 


Ssc.  a.  The  yearly 
membership  fee  to 
the  American  Youth 
for  Democracy  shall 
be  61;  50  cenu  for 
high  school  sttidanta. 
Fifty  percent  ahaU  go 
to  the  national  cottn- 
cll  and  60  percent  to 
the  State  or  re 
oftce. 
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Artide  Vlll.  National 
orffonization 

SacnoN  1.  The  su- 
preme authority  In 
the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  na- 
tional convention. 
Regular  national 
conventions  shall  be 
held  ev«7  2  years. 


8ic.  6.  The  na- 
tional committee  is 
the  highest  author- 
ity of  the  party 
between  national 
conventions. 


7.  The  na- 
tlonal  committee 
elects  from  among 
Its  members  a  po- 
litical comml  1 1  e  e. 
•  •  •  The  polltl- 
cal  committee  ta 
charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  car- 
rying out  the  deci- 
sions snd  the  work 
of  the  national  com- 
mittee between  Its 
fuU  aessions  (p.  17). 

This  highly  centralized  structure  Is  copied 
bodily  from  the  structure  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Article  VI.  National 
convention 

SscnoN  1.  The  na- 
tional convention 
shall  be  the  highest 
policy-making  body 
of  the  American 
Youth  for  Democ- 
racy. 

Sac.  a.  The  na- 
tional convention 
shall  be  convened  at 
least  a  years. 

ArticU    VIII.  Na- 
tional council 

SscnoN  1.  The  na- 
tional council  shall 
be  the  highest  pol- 
icy-making body  of 
the  organization  be- 
tween national  con- 
ventions. 

Sec.  5.  The  na- 
tional council  shall 
elect  from  Its  mem- 
bers a  national  exec- 
utive board.  Be- 
tween meetings  of 
the  national  council 
the  board  shall 
transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  national 
council. 


AVnacAN   TOTTTH  FOB 

DEMOcaACT  —  pao- 

CBAM    ADOPTZD    OC- 
IT,  1»4S 


We  will  expose 
and  combat  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  en- 
emies of  the  welfsre 
of  the  Nstion  and  Its 
youth,  the  agents  of 
defeatism  and  fas- 
cism, who  work 
within  tba  labor, 
p  r  o  g  r  •  s  slvt,  and 
youth  movemanta. 


CONSl'Il  U'llOM  AMD 

BT  -  LAWS     or     THX 

coanctmisT  paxtt, 

UMI'lIU   STATI8 

Article    Vt.     EighU 
and    dutia$    of 

membera 

SicTiOM  1.  The 
Commtmlst  Party 
•  •  •  •  oppoaes 
with  all  lU  power 
any  clique,  group, 
circle,  faction,  or 
party  which  con- 
spires or  acta  to  sub* 
V  •  r  t ,  undarmlne, 
weaken,  or  o  v  e  r  - 
throw  any  or  all  In- 
stitutions of  AmerU 
can  democracy 
whereby  the  major- 
ity of  the  American 
people  have  ob« 
talnad  power  to  da* 
tannine  their  own 
destiny  in  any  da- 
paa  (p.  10). 

These  face-saving  formulas  were  obvtoualy 
adopted  to  counteract  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  CommunUt  Party  and  the  American 
Youth  for  Democracy  are  part  of  an  Inter- 
nationa] conspiracy  seeking  to  imdermine 
and  destroy  democractlc  countries  through- 
out the  world  In  the  Interests  of  Soviet  ag- 
grat^dizemcnt.  They  are  signs  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  There  are  enough  weasel  words 
attached  to  provide  plenty  of  loopholes  for 
an  attack  upon  our  Government  on  allegedly 
imperialistic  and  reactionary  grounds. 
OulUble  liberals  will,  no  doubt,  fall  vietlm  to 
thU  trap. 

coauctrifiBT  ustaltt 

The  Oommunlst  Party,  the  Young  Oom- 
mvmlst  League,  and  toe  AYD  have  never  on 
a  aingle  occasion  deviated  from  the  main 
line  of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  their  professions  of  loyalty 
to  our  foimding  fathara.    AYD*!  oon4>leta 


adherence  to  the  line  of  the  Communists  re- 
mains the  acid  test  of  the  foreign  loyalty 
which  dominates  all  Its  activities. 

Prior  to  1035  the  Young  Commimist  League 
supported  the  Oxford  oath,  under  which  It 
was  pledged  not  to  support  Its  own  country 
in  any  wr  In  which  It  may  become  Involved, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  war  and  Its 
causes.  This  was  the  period  during  which 
the  Soviet  Union  feared  attack  from  cap- 
italist nations.  The  chief  Communist-front 
organization  at  this  time  was  the  American 
League  ..gainst  War  and  Pasclsm.  with  a 
program  of  open  treason  against  our  armed 
forcco. 

Here  Is  a  sample  of  the  line  of  the  Young 
Communists  at  the  time  taken  from  a  mani- 
festo published  by  the  Young  Communist 
League  in  1934: 

"Youth  of  America:  Service  notice  on  the 
bosses'  government  that  you  are  through 
serving  as  cannon  fodder  •  •  •  we  must 
turn  our  guns  on  our  real  enemies — not  the 
workers  of  other  countries — but  our  own 
bosses  in  this  country.  Plght  for  a  Soviet 
U.  S.  A." 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Spain 
and  Soviet  support  of  the  Loyalist  cause.  It 
was  f'eemed  expedient  to  repudiate  the  Ox- 
ford oath.  Gil  Green,  general  secretary  of 
the  Young  Communist  League,  found  no 
hesitation  in  reversing  himself  at  Its  eighth 
national  convention,  when  he  declared: 

"V  we  lu  this  country  face  the  san^e  con- 
ditions as  the  young  people  of  Spain,  we 
would  not  hesitate  for  1  second  in  defend- 
ing democracy  against  fascism  to  the  last 
drop  of  on.-  blood." ' 

Hostility  to\^ard  the  United  Stater  mod- 
erated after  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International  in  1035.  when  the 
Soviet  Union  was  seeking  to  establish  a 
united  front  with  the  democracies  against 
the  Fascist  aggressors.  Gil  Green,  general 
secretary  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Comintern 
Congress,  voiced  this  reversal  In  these  terms: 

"American  youth  realize  that  they  live  In 
the  wealthiest  country  In  the  world  •  •  • 
(the  antl-Fasclst  youth  forces |  have  recog- 
nized the  natural  love  of  youth  for  the  land 
of  tl.elr  birth." » 

As  soon  as  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact  waa 
signed,  the  Yotmg  Communist  League  was 
quick  to  change  Its  position  on  the  question 
of  war.  A  leaflet  dlstrlbutad  on  the  streeu 
of  Mew  York  by  the  Young  Communist 
League  attacked  President  Roosevelt  and 
sounded  tha  cry: 

"Not  a  man.  not  a  cent,  not  a  gun  for 
Imperialist  war  preparations.  Every  increase 
In  tha  armed  foroaa  of  the  United  States  Is 
but  a  step  toward  preparing  this  country 
for  entry  Into  the  European  war.  •  •  • 
The  armed  forces  must  not  be  expanded, 
American  youth  must  not  be  militarized. 
*  *  *  Support  the  peace  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

The  Young  Communist  League  published  a 
deluge  of  pamphlets  along  the  same  line,  and 
Its  members  participated  in  the  Youth  Con- 
gress delegation  which  booed  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

The  AYD  was  bom  during  the  period  of 
World  War  n,  when  Russia  was  already  an 
ally.  The  AYD  was  active  In  securing  blood 
donors,  selling  war  bonds,  running  canteens, 
and  furthering  the  March  of  Dimes.  The 
national  board  of  the  ATD  afflrmed  its  sup- 
port of  the  "timely  proposal  of  Secretary  of 
Navy  Knox,  for  a  system  of  postwar  universal 
obligatory  training  for  youth."  adding  that 


'Make  Your  Dreams  Come  True.  Workers 
Library  Publishers,  June  1937;  Report  to  the 
Eighth  National  Convention  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  U.  B.  A..  May  2,  1037.  p. 
48. 

*  Young  Commtuilsts  and  Unity  of  the 
Youth,  by  Gil  Green.  Youth  Publishers.  New 
Tatk.  October  1085,  p.  4. 


"this  world-wide  war  has  taught  us  that  wa 
can  never  again  allow  a  generation  of  youth 
to  exist  who  are  not  fully  equipped  to  defend 
this  country  with  arms  in  hand."* 

The  October  17.  1043,  program  cf  the  AYD 
was  most  extreme  in  its  expresslotu  of 
patriotism.     It  declared: 

"All  of  us  stand  ready  to  lay  down  our 
lives  in  defense  of  our  Nation,  ou-  peq;>le. 
and  our  democratic  heritage. 

"We  pledge  allegiance  to  our  cotmtry  and 
to  the  catise  of  liberty  and  Jtistice  for  all. 
*  *  *  It  Is  a  Just  war  to  destroy  fasclam. 
It  Is  a  people's  war  for  national  liberation. 

"We  will  resolutely  combat  the  treacherous 
conspiracies  of  the  Fascists,  defeatiata.  and 
their  fifth  coliunn." 

The  international  Communist  line  changed 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  AYD  sub- 
serviently followed  the  pattern  set  down 
for  it.  Its  emphatic  views  on  universal  mili- 
tary training  were  forgotten  in  lu  aUrtllng 
reversal  on  this  question.    We  quote: 

"American  Century  is  a  fancy  way  of  dia- 
gulFlug  the  most  aggressive  kind  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism,  out  to  conquer  the  world, 
economically,  then  politically.  Is  that  fas- 
cism? It's  exactly  what  Hitler  tried,  only  be 
called  It  Lebensraum  and  Gorman  dee- 
tiny.     •     •     • 

It's  in  the  light  of  this  that  we  understood 
President  Truman's  call  for  universal  mili- 
tary training.  •  •  •  well,  our  foreign 
policy  Is  headed  away  from  cooperation  wich 
other  nations  for  peace.  It's  aimed  <*t  world 
imperialist  expansion.  That's  why  President 
Tnmian  looks  for  a  giant-size  army.    •     •     • 

"So  we're  opposed  to  universal  military 
training  because  It  means  a  large  army  to  be 
used  for  antidemocratic  purposes  of  ^ur  army 
in  China.  *  •  •  It  means  setting  up  the 
big  stick  for  a  blg-atick  policy."  * 

While  there  has  never  been  a  syllable  of 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  AYD  lltera- 
ture.  Its  attack  on  the  United  States  em- 
braces every  phase  of  American  life  from  for- 
eign policy  to  the  labor  movement  and  the 
universities.  The  AYD  pamphlet  further 
declares : 

"Me — the  hero— I  havent  even  got  a  place 
to  live.  *  *  *  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  where  there  are  people — some  of  them 
in  high  places  with  a  lot  of  power — throwing 
out  their  chests  and  telling  the  world  how 
tough  they  are  *  *  *  how  weTe  got  the 
biggest  Army  and  the  biggest  everything  It 
takes  to  fight  another  war.    •    •    • 

"It  stopped  being  funny  when  our  Oor- 
emment  began  to  play  around  with  Pasdsta 
in  othr  parts  of  the  world.  With  the  Mikado 
In  Japan,  with  cartel  Uf  shots  In  eastern 
Europe,  and  with  the  reactionary  Kuomln- 
tang  In  China."  * 

The  pamphlet  alao  deecrlbea  the  actlvltlea 
of  the  Chicago  senior  division  of  the  AYD, 
which  paraded  through  the  Loop  with  plac- 
ards and  leafleU,  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  "our  boys"  from  China  and  tha  "speedy 
demobilization  of  the  veteran  men  and  wom- 
en In  the  armed  forces." 

During  the  San  PratKlsco  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  PhiladelphU  AYD 
organized  a  picket  line  outside  the  Argen- 
tine constilate  and  sent  the  State  Depart, 
ment  a  "hot  telegram "  protesting  against 
his  policy  to  Argentine.* 

Speaking  at  the  World  Youth  Conference 
held  In  London  In  November  1045.  T(»n 
Nelll.  of  the  United  Electrical  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  Union  (CIO)  and  an  AYD 
supporter,  declared: 

"We  submit  that  sole  ownership  by  the 
United  States  of  the  'secret'  of  the  atomic 
bomb  can  only  stfve  to  create  and  Intenstf^ 


»DaUy  Worker,  February  21,  1944.  p.  S. 

<  Dust  Off  Your  Dreams,  The  Story  of  Amer- 
ican Youth  for  Democracy.  Mew  Tortc.  Decem- 
ber 1945,  p.  10. 
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Toiith 
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Touth  at  the  Unltod  Nations  of 
Touth  Conferonoe.  IHi,  p.  T. 
,  AprU  t.  IMd.  VP-  U.  14. 


R  lo  Interoatlng  to  note  tn  passing  that 
tho  fonav  hoadquarters  of  the  ATD  at  13 
Astor  Ptooo,  «*w  Tork  City,  were  located  la 
tha  same  building  with  a  number  of 
other  Communist-controlled  organliatlons : 
LlTnlU  del  Popolo.  Italian  Communist  papor; 
Tetsrans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade; 
malt  County,  and  ICunidpal  Workers: 
Briiool  for  Democracy:  Camp  Arcadia.  ATD 
oamp;  Prlends  of  the  Campus;  Tom  Mooooy 
BUI;  Progreaslve  Porum;  Teachers'  Union. 
Local  5M.  which  was  expelled  from  the 
Aaartaan  Padoration  of  Teachers.  AFU  for 
OoaBmnaist  aetlvltlos. 

A  typical  Issue  of  the  Dally  Workor.  official 
Communist  Party  organ,  for  March  lA.  1M7. 
rMTt»*T>«  the  following  noUoos  of  ATD  funo- 
Uoos:  Penny  party  of  ATD  Village  Toung 
Adult  Club.  Brooklyn  CoUegs  ATD'a  Uarch 
aoalal:  OanooHi-rouad.  American  Polksay 
Oroup.  ATD;  Buntor  OoUogo  ATD  ontoitaln- 
Hi;  saaorgaabord  and  square  dancing. 
fUksay   Oroup.  ATD.  Brooklyn. 

m  aamos  used  are  Uiustratlve  of 

the  gulooa  under  which  the  ATD  sppears. 

Oraotag  various  ATD  oatortalnaioat*. 
nmtinga.  and  oampatgns.  or  oootributing 
to  lu  magaMM.  ■peUlgbt.  U  tho  usual  Hat 
of  ■iiuiniwi  blUab  aro  lavartably  found  sup- 
nniunlal  Party  and  lu  front 

,  jMlvdIng  such  names  as  Paul 

Bonjanta  J.  Davla.  Jr.   (a  Oom- 

i  Party  loader ) .  Bov.  WUllaa  M.  Mallab. 

Bav.  Jack  B.  MoMichaol.  Pordlnand  Bmlth. 
WlUlam  J.  BohioBoUa.  Norman  Oorwln. 
Bovaid  Past.  Harry  P.  Ward.  Idward  O. 
nnblnaon.  Ool.  Bvaaa  P.  Oarlaon.  loro  lfoat«l 
(an  ATD  nMmbar > ,  Hartloy  0.  Cnun,  John  T. 
Molfanus.  DenaM  Handaiaon.  Joaaph  1. 
Davioo  and  U.  Ooaa*.  Oharloa  t.  Booly. 
Unltod  §ut«a  Navy  (roUrodl. 

To  some  extent  eonsorvativ*  groupa  and 
•van  tba  Oovornment  itaoU  has  booit  ro* 
•poaaiblo  far  landing  proatigo  to  tho  AYO  and 
tu  loaders  and  for  mtaloadlng  tho  public  a* 
to  tha  subveraiva  oharaetor  If  this  organ* 
laatlon. 

At  tha  ATD  convoatlaa  of  Oetober  IMS. 
"Whltey '  Ooodfrteud  spoke  aa  a  delegato. 
pralslag  the  Soviet  Union  and  demanding  the 
oftmU^  of  aa  imsaodlato  aeeond  front.  Ula 
lOMMMba  ware  ochood  by  a  chant  taken  up 
by  the  audience  to  tho  worda  of  Open  Up  a 
Second  Proot  Now.  Ooodfrlcnd  had  been 
iilaotsa  by  the  OWI  dtirlng  the  war  aa  the 
"typical  Aoierlcan  youth." 

vi'iuAita 

With  the  admtsatnw  of  ovor  ljOOO.000  vot- 
eraiM  to  our  ooUegea.  the  Coounualata  have 
displayed  an  increased  and  underatandahle 
intoroot  tn  the  campus.  John  WUIIamaon. 
a  member  of  the  eeeretarlat.  the  highest  po- 
litical body  la  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 
has  exprosaod  thla  taterest  in  the  oOetal 
OoauBunlat  hmphHm.  Political  Affairs,  of 
March  IMO,  on  page  St.  as  follows: 

"The  Commxmlot  Party  ahould  particularly 
attract  the  mttltant  youth  eapeclaUy  the 
veteran." 

writing  tn  the  aame  magaalne  for  Pebruary 
1947.  pegea  133.  133.  and  IM.  Marvtn  dhaw. 
former  student  secretary  of  tha  Tonne  Com- 
mualat  League,  emptiasi—  thla  point  and 
tndlcatea  the  direction  of  ctot  Onmmunlat 
agnation  among  theaa  vetaraaa.  Calling 
attenthm  to  tba  praaenco  of  1.080.000 
ana  la  oar  iiT?!!*e— .  tw  inalsta  that  these 
orans  'know  that  aaothor  aconomlc  crisis 
vm  not  allow  them"  to  «n  tholr  tacbntral 
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organlcatlon  In  various  part*  of  tha  United 

States: 

New  Tork 8,300 

California — — — —    1.894 

Michigan — —   i.*70 

New  Jersey MO 

niinois-Indiana— — — 1,380 

Wisconsin —       148 

Maryland -Washington.  D.  C 5S4 

Massachusetts — — 480 

lastarn  Pennsylvania 841 

^^atam  Pennsylvania 97 

Missouri J^J 

Connecticut *** 

Waahlngton-Oregon 340 

Ohio ♦» 

Minnesota — .— — «» 

Colorado ° 

Those  who  would  ht  Inclined  to  mlnlmiae 
the  significance  of  this  comparatively  small 
figure  should  reallae  that  for  the  most  part 
each  of  these  yoting  people  has  received  con- 
centrated training  in  organiaatlon  methods 
and  propaganda  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munUt  Party  and  that  they  are  actually  the 
dangerous  ferment  in  an  amorphous  and 
highly  Impressionable  student  body. 

The  ATD  has  held  a  number  of  regional 
conference*  In  various  parts  of  tha  oountry. 
which  ars  organlaed  by  regional  or  BUto 
councils,  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 
November  23,  1943.  at  the  Tuller  HoUl  In 
Detroit;  D*cember  19.  1943,  at  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpln  In  N*w  Tork  City;  January  7,  1944.  at 
the  Wisconsin  Hotel.  Milwaukee;  January  9. 
1944  at  the  Central  TlfCA  In  Chicago;  and 
March  16.  1948.  at  th*  National  liarltlme 
Union  Ball  in  Philadelphia, 

fwaaTMsaaTa  or  aiavicxMiM 
A  division  of  th*  ATD  born  during  th*  laat 
war  is  th*  organiaatlon  known  as  tb*  Sw**t- 
h*art*  of  ■*rvlceroen.  lu  maiden  effort  was 
a  d*l*fatlon  of  76  young  women  who  arrived 
in  Washington  to  p*tltlon  Congre**  "to  give 
their  soldier  hoy  friends  and  husbands  th* 
chano*  to  vot*  in  tb*  1944  Pr*ald*Dtlal  *l*o- 
tlons."  Th*  d*l*gatlon  wa*  faaturad  In  th* 
Dally  Workar  of  D*e*mb*r  14, 1984,  on  pag*  1. 
It  included  such  active  ATD  flgur**  aa  Paul- 
ina Jacob*;  Paulina  Anonl.  of  Pltuburgh, 
"boy  friend  of  Corp.  David  Grant."  who  In 
privat*  llf*  was  th*  orfanlaatlonal  aaoraury 
of  th*  Communist  Party  of  w**t«m  Ponnayl- 
▼anla:  and  Naomi  Bllaon.  cochalrman  of  th* 
ATD  and  th*  wlf*  of  Victor  Blllson,  Com- 
munist candidate  for  commissioner  in  Pierce 
County,  Wash..  In  the  election  of  November 
1943.  The  next  day  the  Dally  Worker  pub- 
lished an  editorial  In  honor  of  the  delegation. 
raxzNoa  or  tbs  cAMrua 
Initiated  In  1948  In  order  to  mobilize 
"moral  and  flnanrtai  support"  behind  the 
ATD,  Prlends  of  the  Campus  is  headed  by  a 
group  of  individuala  dosely  identified  with 
Communist  causes.  Included  in  this  list  Is 
Donald  Henderson,  honorary  president,  who 
has  been  previously  cited  by  this  committee 
aa  "a  publicly  avowed  card-holding  member" 
of  the  Communist  Party  "for  more  than  10 
years";  Honorary  Chairman  Jack  MacMichael 
and  Vivian  Liebman,  leaders  of  the  American 
Touth  Congresa.  which  booed  President 
Rooaevelt  on  the  White  House  lawn;  Joseph 
St&robln.  columnist  tor  the  Daily  Worker; 
and  Bob  Burke,  former  member  of  the  Toung 
Commimlst  League,  who  was  expelled  from 
Columbia  University  in  December  1940. 

woatD  rcosaATiON  or  oncocjuTic  tooth 
Naive  atudents  who  become  Involved  In  the 
ATD  are  blissfully  xmaware  that  they  have 
automatically  become  entangled  In  a  net- 
work with  far-reaching  international  com- 
mitments, over  which  they  have  no  control. 
The  ATD  U  »m\***^^  with  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Touth,  which  was  founded 
In  London  in  November  1948  by  delegatea 
from  over  60  nations.    This  organiaatlon  now 


has  Its  headquarters  in  Paris,  which  has  be- 
come the  extramural  center  of  the  subrosa 
Communist  International  and  Its  avuclliary 
organizations,  such  as  the  Women's  Inter- 
national Democratic  Federation  and  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade-Unlona. 

The  delegation  to  the  January  1948  World 
Touth  Conference,  which  laid  claim  to  rep- 
reaenting  approximately  2.000.000  organized 
youth  (a  fantastic  figure),  included  among 
iU  20  delegates  the  following:  Esther  Cooper, 
of  the  Southern  Negro  Touth  Congress; 
Frances  Damon,  of  the  American  Touth  for 
a  Free  World;  Alice  Horton.  of  the  United 
States  Student  Assembly;  MolUe  Lleber.  of 
the  American  Touth  for  Democracy;  Kllaa- 
beth  McCandless,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Touth 
Council;  Thomas  NelU,  of  the  United  Slec- 
tncal.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  (CIO): 
and  DorU  Senk,  of  the  American  Touth  for 
a  Free  World.  The  following  Americans 
were  elected  as  officers:  Elsa  Graves.  Indus- 
trial council,  TWCA.  as  vice  chairman; 
Frances  Damon,  aa  treasvirer;  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  choeen  as  cotmcU  members: 
Naomi  Chertoff,  of  the  Junior  Hadaassh; 
Esther  Cooper,  Prances  Damon,  Elsa  Graves, 
Russell  Jones,  of  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Christian  Council;  and  Thomas  Nelll.* 

From  the  outset  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Touth  demonstrated  that  It  was 
far  more  Interested  In  serving  as  s  pressure 
group  In  behalf  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  than 
It  was  In  th*  specific  problems  of  Interna- 
tional youth.  It  Immediately  concerned  It- 
self with  the  question  of  Franco  Spain,  con- 
demnation of  the  reactionary  ar**k  Oov*m- 
m*nt,  and  support  for  Marshal  Tito.  No 
slngl*  word  of  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  tol*rat*d.  D*l*gBtlons  wer*  organlaad 
to  vUlt  Buasla:  and  Ifollle  Ll*b*r.  th*  ATD 
reor*s*ntatlve.  ha*  slno*  toured  tb*  United 
Bftate*  to  sp**k  In  glowing  urms  of  bar  *■• 
porlences  Her  first  r*port  was  ddlverod  on 
April  6.  1948.  at  th*  Rot*l  Diplomat  In  N*w 
Tork  City  b*for*  a  s***lon  of  th*  N*w  Tork 
Btat*  ATD. 

The  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Touth  brought  Into  being  tb*  Inumatlonal 
Union  of  Studanto,  which  h*ld  a  maatlng  In 
Pratu*  on  August  17-81. 1948.  Th*  admlnla- 
tratlon  and  diraetlon  of  thla  projact  waa 
entrtutad  to  a  17-man  aaaoutiv*  commltta*. 
uf  whom  13  w*r*  known  Communist*.  In 
all  of  these  inumatlonal  youth  oonfaranoaa 
the  Soviet  Union  controlled  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. oonsUtlng  of  a  solid  bloc  of  the  Soviet 
delegates,  those  from  the  Soviet-controlled 
states  m  easum  Europe,  plus  a  dlspropor- 
tlonaU  number  of  CommtmlsU  and  fallow 
travelers  from  other  countries.* 

So  strong  was  the  Communist  domination 
at  the  London  conference  that  it  aroused 
the  deepest  concern  of  the  English  blshopa. 
noUbly  the  present  Cardinal  Griffin." 

An  example  of  the  marked  anti-American 
bias  of  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Touth  was  a  resolution  to  call  on  the  then 
Secretary  of  SUU  Byrnes  In  Paris  to  con- 
demn the  "lynch  atrocities  and  the  rising 
tide  of  Fascist  terror  which  are  beliig  per- 
petrated against  the  Negro  people  in  Georgia. 
Mississippi,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States." 

The  sctlon  was  taken  <«i  a  motion  by  lira. 
Dorothy  Bumham.  educational  director  of 
the  Southern  Negro  Touth  Congress,  a  Com- 
munist-controlled front  organization. 
aoTHODa 

No  study  of  the  American  Touth  tor  De- 
mocracy woxild  be  complete  without  a  de- 


•  Report  at  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
World  Youth  Conference,  London,  November 
1946,  144  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 

•World  StudenU'  Coogress  at  Prague,  by 
Martin  M.  McLaughlin.  In  America.  Decem- 
ber 14,  1948.  pp.  291,  392. 

«•  "Operatlcm"  University,  by  John  Court- 
ney Murray,  In  Amwioa,  April  18,  1948,  p.  38. 


tailed  analysis  fit  the  devious  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  CommtmlsU  In  their  opera- 
tions among  our  youivg  people — method* 
which  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  sysUmatle 
training  and  shrewd  direction  from  profea* 
slonal  International  conspirators.  Theaa 
methods  should  receive  the  most  careful 
sttidy  In  the  varlovu  universities,  so  that 
studenu  may  be  fully  equipped  to  meet  the 
Communist  wiles  in  a  truly  American  fash- 
ion. In  this  connection  we  shall  rely  on  tha 
testimony  presented  to  otir  committee  by 
former  members  of  the  Toung  Communist 
League.  These  methods,  which  are  still 
actively  In  force.  IndlcaU  the  essentially 
conspiratorial  nature  of  the  Communist 
movement  among  the  youth  and  IU  corrup- 
tive influence. 

Members  at  large:  Those  active  in  strategic  ' 
positions  where  a  Communist  label  would  oe 
dlsadvanUgeous  are  affiliated  as  members 
at  large  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  meet 
with  any  unit  or  branch  of  the  party  and 
can,  therefore,  work  m  front  or^antzatlona 
and  church  groups  and  not  be  Knoa'n  as 
members  of  the  organisation.  Amcng  such 
members  at  large  have  been  Kenneth  Ocff, 
alias  John  Keau,  former  member  of  tba 
national  committee  of  the  Totmg  Communist 
League,  and  Edward  Strong,  a  member  of  a 
special  branch,  and  head  of  the  Southern 
Negro  Touth  Oongrooa,  which  'he  Toung 
Communist  League  surreptitiously  con- 
trolled. 

Concealment  of  membership  records:  Tb* 
Interim  report  and  conclusion  of  the  New 
Tork  City  Subcommittee  Relative  to  B\it>» 
verslve  Activity  Among  StudenU  In  Publle 
High  Schools  and  Collagaa  of  the  City  of 
New  Tork  found  on  December  1,  1941,  aft«r 
hearing  many  wltneeees,  that  the  following 
methods  w*re  used  In  recruitment  for  tba 
Toung  Communist  Lcagua: 

"Studenu  wer*  permitted  to  Join  undar 
fletltlotu  names;  that  the  student's  nama 
would  not  be  *nur*d  in  any  racorda,  slnoa 
all  records  portalnlng  to  each  student  war* 
kept  by  key  numb*rs  instsad  of  namaa:  that 
th*  TOL  would  not  B*nd  any  mall  to  b« 
homa;  and  that  all  notices  to  attand  meat* 
ings  and  all  Instructions  would  ba  eomraunl- 
catad  by  word  of  mouth"  (p.  46) . 

8acr*t  mall:  L*tt*rs  of  Instruction  from 
th*  national  oOo*  of  th*  Communist  Party 
or  tha  American  Youth  for  Democracy  ara 
ofUn  ooded  or  sent  by  special  oourlar  for 
return  after  having  been  read. 

Communist  caucuses  and  party  consulta- 
tion: The  Communist  group  in  each  youth 
organiaatlon  holds  a  preliminary  caucus  on 
all  major  matUrs  of  policy  o.  on  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  All  key  matUrs  are  taken 
up  with  the  local  CommunUt  Party  leadera 
In  advance.  All  Important  poeu  m  any 
Commimlst-con trolled'  youth  organiaatlon 
are  filled  either  by  CommunlsU  or  their 
trusted  adherenU.  Enlarging  upon  the 
methods  used  by  the  Toung  CommunlsU  at 
Brooklyn  and  City  College,  the  subcommit- 
tee studying  the  New  York  City  publlo 
schools  and  colleges  explained  that  thla 
group  was  able  to  exercise  a  degree  of  Influ- 
ence utterly  dlsproportlonaU  to  IU  numeri- 
cal strength  by  obtaining  a  monopoly  of 
positions  of  tmdergraduate  leaderahlp  as  tho 
result  of  "an  elaborate  system  of  conniv- 
ing, masquerading.  Interlocking  directoratea, 
agitation,  and  propaganda." 

Penetrating  religious  groups:  Those  who 
deal  with  Communist  youth  organizations 
are  frequently  deceived  by  the  number  of 
religious  organizations  apparently  repre- 
aented.  Religious  groups  are  notoriously 
naive  and  easy  prey  for  the  yotmg  Commu- 
nist power  politicians.  Every  young  Com- 
mimlst Is  Instructed  as  a  first  step  to  Join 
a  mass  organization  auch  aa  a  "T**  or  a 
church,  a  trade-iuUon.  or  a  student  group. 
With  religious  groupa  the  Communist 
strategy  Is  to  speak  In  terma  of  Christian 
prlnciplos  but  actually  to  aq;>lolt  them  to 
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Toife  Oty. 
aaott.   8t.   James   PresbyterUn 

York  City. 

,  student  secretary,  student  dl- 


),  nntk>nal  Industrial  council. 

i.  Youth  Vorum  and  Com- 
Wsehltton 

Lseffus.  aeve- 


toward  retlflan  and  ettoles:    In 
of  reUflovs  groups 
tt  to  «eU  to  note  at  tbU 
to  youBC  Ooas- 
etbioa.  MoraUHf.  and  leUfflaa. 
which  are  beele  regardlees  of 
ive   naneuven   to   the   contrary, 
fumlah  a  staMAwd  w^tm^  one 
the  nature  of  the  taaar  eorra^ 
trwB    membership    In    the 
Oommunlsts.    We  quote; 
there  such  a  thing  as  Communist 
these  such  s  thing  as  Cooununlst 
In  the  ssnae  that  it  Is  ptsaohert 
e  who  declared  that  ethics 
oommandments,  we.  of   course, 
do  not  believe  In  God  and  that 
tvfecUy  well  that  the  clergy,  the 
and  the  bourgeotoU  spoke  In  the 
^od  In  order  to  pursoe  their  own 
Interests. 

■eoM  do  we  repudiate  ethics  and 
•     •     •     We  say   that   oiar   mo- 
^tlrely  suhordlnated  to  the  Inter- 
dsss  iIiimIs  of  the  proletariat. 
Ptor  us.  morality  to  subordinated  to 
of  the  clam  struggle  of  the 


resu  ting 

itw 


boiirgeoUle 


tut 
apoo  »n«oas 


and   training:    It   must   be 
we  are  dealing  bars  not  with 
or  IndlgenotB  movement 
>hlch  to  carefully  cultivated   and 
irom  outside.    Thiis  young  Com- 
rlll  suddenly  appear  out  at  no- 
a  result  of  a  dtodpttned  Mstgn- 
centrat  haadqusrtwi.    They  have 
to  be  profssstonal  revolution- 
Ignore  home,  scholastic,  or  ftatcmal 
Iwilmttm  to  orders.    8p<e«klng  be- 
Nstlonal   Resident   Boerd   of   the 
O^mxnuntst  League  on  April  •.  198%, 
declared  In  thto  eauMctlon: 
to  a  greet  need  for  the  training  of 
the  South.    We 

study  grc^pik  tftB~,  to  train 
the  yoath  eoauBtailOBe  of  the 
how  to  work  and  tfivrtop  a 


Speaks  to  the  Tooth,  puhltoihed  by 
Publishers,  1996.  sscond  prlnt- 
pp.  13  et  seq. 


stratea  how  specifically   datallad  such    «• 
ammion  and  trainlni  to: 

-IB  order  thst  sil  district  oft^***yy_V"' 
the  lesgue  as  a  whole  «ui  pfg*>*^*f*ffy 
to  the  broad  youth  aovMMtol  ••t  ■•^ 
MiaBins.  they  baeoaw  spacialiats  am  yootm 
pJSani  •^*  *  W*  are  itoting  here  a 
avBlbaraf  seorass  of  youth  research  material 
a  Btmiber  of  publications  with  which 
r^y  district  organlaer  should  be  Tamilisr." 
Aecordlag  to  the  YCL  ostlonal  board  min- 
utes of  Wovember  6.  1937.  arrangements  were 
■Mto  wtth  the  ▼laaal  Iducstion  Press  for 
the  p«UmtlOD  of  eharU  and  lectures  for 
the  use  of  TCL  braaakas. 

Defiance  of  college  rules.— The  Hew  York 
City  subetmimlttee  studying  subversive  ac- 
tivity among  studenu  In  the  public  high 
schools  snd  colleges  of  Mew  York  City  re- 
ceived la  efldanea  a  document  prssantert  by 
s  gron  af  TCI.  allidenu  to  s  committee  of 
professors  headed  toy  the  dean  of  the  aty 
College.  The  document  to  s  mantfeatatkm 
of  an  attitude  towsrd  the  college  suthortUea 
which  those  dealing  with  the  AYD.  suceeeeor 
to  the  YCL.  would  do  well  to  remember.  We 
quote; 

-The  rulee  snd  regulstlons  of  the  City  Col- 
toge  wbMa  we  are  asked  to  obey  and  whicli 
■re  pot  baiare  us  sre  necessary  tovers  for 
the  functioning  of  sn  institution.  Ther 
are  in  rsality  rules  and  regulations  calculated 
to  prevent  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body  against  the  forces  of  society  which  the 
coUege<e|iceeents.  We  ss  CommuntoU  there- 
fore regard  it  as  our  duty  to  struggle  against 
theee  forces  In  society  and.  of  eoone.  tod- 
dentally,  sgainst  the  rules  which  these  forcee 
In  society  have  adopted.  •  •  •  We  who 
are  CommuntoU  point  out.  In  concltuloa,! 
that  we  do  not  fear  repreealve  measures  oa' 
the  part  of  the  faculty  and  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  the  co:iege."  . 

Orlevances:  The  same  committee  pointed^ 
out  the  tendency  of  thto  group  to  selae  upon 
every  grievance,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
in  order  to  identify  the  ooUege  authorlUaa^ 
with  the  bossm.  or  the  boss-controUed  gov- 
enunent.  and  the  studsnt  with  the  uppresasd 
B^  sxploited  workers  of  the  world,  thtis  ln»i 
g^Hii.>j  in  the  minds  of  the  students  s  coa-l 
%HVk  far  dsaaocratic  procssses  und  ths 
agnmsd  forms  of  social  and  pollUcal 
in  a  democrscy. 

Student  strikes:  Prom    1935    to    1B30 
high  sehooto  and  colleges  of  the  country  w« 
sMIi  I  ail   with  sn   spidemlc   of  Commi 
stMsd  peace  strikes.    The  New  York  1 
eTs^vinteadsnta  iepor«ad  in   XflM 
"although  sooM  of  the  papila  who 
themelvee  lest  year  did  so  from  a  sli 
beUef  In  the  cause  of  peace,  yet  some  pui 
perttdpeted  for  other  iseeons  snd  soms  pu- 
pito  threatened  ttosir  cisaswsatss  with 
If  they  dM  aa*  Jain  with  them  In  the 
strike." 

Trnehrr  cooperaUoo:  The  aforementioned 
committee  found  niMawwa  axampies  of 
teacher  and  student  aooperatooo  in  Com- 
luntoft  projaeta.    In  osany  InstaDoes  yotuig 

'by  f  scult 


si.  The  committee 

by  the  CommH 
nist-domlnated     •awrtran    Student 
rtwpter  i«atnt  Dr.  Barry  D.  Ol 
dent  flf  Brooklyn  College,  which 
of  note     We  quale  la  part: 

**Hto  boaaa  talapkane  rang  into  the 
hours  o<  litoa  ■*»!■«.  telegrams  were 
oelved  announcing  deaths;  stxident  pic 
wearing  gss  masks  paraded  In  front  of 
home,  frightening  hto  small  chUdren." 


Barry  D.  OtdeoDse.  prseldent  of  »ookli 
CoUege.  Mew  York: 

"Anaoancas  the  dgilal  of  a  «a>arter  to 
American  Youth  lor  Damoeracy  *beeaas 
students  and  InstnMtars  fsd  that  it  to 
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rmoy.  which  hs«  headquarters  at  ISO  Nassati 
Street.  Mew  York  City,  and  which  has  s  chap- 
tor  oa  ths  campus  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, to  in  its  tinder  lying  purpooe  what  to 
known  as  a  Communist  front,  and  thsrefore 
a  front  for  some  other  and  undisclosed  ideo- 
logy which  to  in  faot  illiberal  and  contrary 
to  our  system  of  government'"  (statement 
teued  subsequsnt  to  special  committee  re- 
port of  March  1ft.  1M7) . 

COMCLUaiOH 

Some  collegea  and  anlversltlee  have  taken 
ttepe  to  ban  the  operations  of  AttMrtoan 
Youth  for  Democracy  on  their  campuses. 
Other  institutions  hsve  taken  other  methods 
to  octlsw  or  eurtaU  thto  thoroughly  un-Amtf - 
lean  and  commtmlstleally  eontrolled  organi- 
aatloa. 

■■ch  college  or  university  will  know  the 
best  course  of  action  to  fcdlow  in  Its  local 
situation  to  restrict  the  vicious  Influences 
which  the  AYD  exercises  on  any  campus 
where  It  operstes.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends the  following  steps  as  being  among 
the  most  effective  methods  for  dealing  with 
thto  problem: 

1.  The  conunittee  caUs  upon  the  Gover- 
nors or  legislatures  of  the  various  States  as 
well  as  the  admintotrative  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  to  thoroughly 
expoee  the  Communtot  connections  of  the 
American  Youth  for  Democracy  as  jrell  as 
the  InlmlcsJ  objectives  of  the  Commtrntot 
Party  In  Am«»rlca. 

2.  The  Communist  Party  shotild  be  exposed 
as  an  organization  which  to  completely  and 
uniformly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Just  as  the  Oerman -American 
Bund  was  subservient  to  the  Interest  of  Nail 
Germany.  Members  of  the  AYD  should 
therefore  be  lo<*ed  upon  as  young  bundteta 
whose  basic  loyslty  Is  not  to  the  United 
States  but  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodaltot 
Renubllcs. 

8.  The  AYD  should  not  be  given  the  hon- 
orable ststus  of  s  bona  fide  student  organisa- 
tion. lU  members  <m  each  campus  should 
be  made  publicly  known  and  registered  as 
such.  Parents,  fellow  students,  and  faculty 
BMMtaanatooukl  be  provided  with  these  mem- 
tftn^tp  IMlB  together  with  a  candid  explana- 
tion of  the  true  nature  of  the  organisation 
and  its  sfflltotlon  with  Soviet-dominated 
eommunlsm  in  Amerlcs.  Student  advisers 
should  seek  to  dissuade  students  from 
affiliating  with  thto  blauntly  tin-American 
outfit. 

4.  Wherever  there  are  overt  acts  of  viola- 
tion of  either  college  or  civil  authority  or 
obscenities  committed  sgalnst  the  American 
flag  by  the  AYD  or  Its  members,  such  acts 
should  be  dealt  with  sternly  In  accordance 
with  the  law. 

Arrannz 

ooMKVNisT  nmwATicniAL  am  tooth 
The  Communist  International  In  Its  frank- 
er days  has  made  expllciUy  clear  Its  aims  and 
Its  methods  In  reschlng  the  youth  of  the  so- 
called  capitalist  countries.  We  cite,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  authoritative  resolution 
from  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mtrntot International  adopted  an  August  29, 


The  growth  of  the  Unportance  of  the 

youth  in  industry,  due  to  capitaUst  ratlon- 
allxatloa.  and  the  growing  danger  of  war 
amkes  It  more  than  ever  necessary  to  inten- 
sify work  among  the  youth. 

"The  congress  InstrucU  the  Young  Com- 
munist International  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tactics  and  the  methods  of  work  of 
the  Young  Communtot  IntematUmal,  with  a 
view  to  embracing  larger  secUous  of  the  work- 
ing youth,  to  adopting  more  varied  methods 
of  recruiting,  to  securing  more  lively  and  ac- 
tive response  to  tuelr  economic,  educational, 
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and  theoretloal  raqulraoMats.  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  militant  features  of 
the  Young  Commtmlst  Laagtiea."  - 

Commenting  in  a  eompUmentary  vein  up- 
on the  Bflhtovemanta  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League  in  capturing  the  American 
Youth  Congrees,  O.  Kuuslnen.  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Oommimtot  International, 
spoke  ss  follows  before  the  same  World 
Congress : 

"Third,  the  American  young  comrades  have 
also  learned  to  overcome  their  former  Inflexi- 
bility in  tactics  and  to  apply  elastic  tac- 
tics   •     •     •. 

-Fourth,  the  comrades  of  the  Toung  Com- 
muntot League  of  the  United  States  have 
learned  that  It  to  essential  to  enter  the  big 
youth  organisations  led  toy  the  bourgeolato. 
And  not  only  that,  they  have  also  learned 
how  to  work  In  these  organizations.  •  •  • 
In  the  course  of  not  quite  a  year  the  Young 
Communtot  League  In  the  United  States  has 
succeeded  In  creating  175  fractions  in  theee 
mass  organlsaUoas  •  •  •  |  applause) 
*     *     *. 

"How  can  we  qseak  at  all  of  preparing  the 
working  classes  to  fight  war  In  the  event  of 
its  outbreak.  If  ve  do  not  work  In  these 
bourgeoU  mass  youth  organizations?    •    •     • 

"The  mass  of  the  young  members  will  be 
caught  by  surprise  and  will  be  dragged  into 
the  war  by  decdt.  If  they  are  not  prepared 
beforehand  for  all  thto  by  their  connections 
with  the  Ocanmuntots  •  •  •.  The  doers 
of  our  youth  organ  laaUons  mtist  be  thrown 
wide  open  I     •     •     • 

"Above  all.  It  to  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Communist  Parties  should  give  the  youth 
movement  constant  and  solicitous  aid,  much 
more  effective  aid  and  leadership  than  hither - 
to     •     •     ••  .      . 

"We  want  to  attack  our  class  enemies  m 
the  rear,  when  they  start  the  war  a^ulntt 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  how  can  we  do  so  if 
the  majority  of  the  toUlng  youth  foUow  not 
us.  but.  for  Instance,  the  Catholic  priests 
or  the  liberal  chameleons? 

"We  ofun  repeat  the  slogan  of  transform- 
ing the  imperlaltot  war  into  a  dvU  war 
against  the  bourgeotole  •  •  •.  We  neetl 
a  broad  revolutionary  youth  movement  at 
least  10  times  as  broad  as  our  parties,  snd  a 
imited  youth  front  htmdreds  of  times  broad- 
er stm    •    •    •.  ,  .w  ^    .. 

"Long  live  the  glorlovis  Soviet  fatherland. 

"Long  live  the  great  leader  of  the  world 
pcoletartetr-Stalln."  •• 

Stripped  of  its  Communtot  Jargon,  there 
to  outlined  In  the  above  dtaUon  a  complete 
blueprint  of  the  Uctics  and  policies  of  tlie 
young  Communists  operating  In  the  Ameri- 
can Youth  for  Democracy:  (1)  The  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  "elsstle  tactics";  (2) 
the  need  for  penetrstlng  YMCA's.  YWCA's. 
religious  organizations,  and  various  other  big 
youth  organizations  of  the  bourgeoisie"; 
(8)  the  prtlcy  of  mahitainlng  Communist 
cells  or  fractions  In  these  organizations;  (4) 
the  support  of  organizations  like  the  AYD 
by  the  Communtot  Psrty:  (6)  the  subordlna- 
tton  of  aU  youth  activities  to  the  primary 
etrstegy  of  attacking  alleged  enemies  of  the 
-glorious  Soviet  fstherland"  in  the  rear  and 
"transforming  the  imperlaltot  war  Into  dvU 
war  -  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  Commu- 
ntots  are  quick  to  classify  as  an  imperialist 
warmonger  any  individual  or  nation  whl<:h 


"Communism  and  the  International  Sit- 
uation. Theste  on  the  Intematlorua  Situation 
and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, adopted  at  the  Sixth  World  Congress 
of  the  Communtot  International,  1928;  Work- 
ers Library  Publlrtiers,  85  Meet  One  Bundred 
snd  Twenty-fifth  Street,  Mew  Yo«».  January 

1929.  p.  90.  ^    _     ^ 

•Youth  and  Pasetem.  toy  O.  Kuuslnen, 
Workers  Ubrary  PuWtohers,  Mew  York,  MM, 
pp.  17.  18,  aO,  29. 


Its  Mplratlou  for  worM 
the  BMat  reoaat  eaaaaple  todag  turaiahad 
dariat  the  period  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  paot 
•ad  the  picketing  of  the  WhiU  Houae.  T»* 
day  the  dovlet-Communtot  propaganda  ap* 
paratua  to  again  using  theee  terms  agalnat 
the  United  SUtes. 


Mr.  VgBdgaWrr'8  RoU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAWsaa 

Dl  THS  SBN  ATS  09  THS  UNITBD  8TATS8 

Wednesdoit,  April  16  ilegisUitive  <iaii  o/ 
Mondau,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  able  editorial  from  the 
Evening  Star,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  com- 
mending the  address  by  ttic  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  VAWbcwBcac]  on  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsookb, 
as  follows: 

urn.  vAMDEwaiBa's  bolb 

In  hto  eloquent  speech  on  American  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turtcey.  Senator  Vambcnbbh 
has  done  more  thsn  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  program  to  both  sound  and 
necessary.  In  a  personal  sense — and  of 
course  without  seeking  to  do  so— he  has 
demonstrated  once  again  hto  statesmanlike 
statttre.  Before  the  war  he  was  numbered 
among  the  tootatlontote.  During  the  war,  un- 
dergoing s  profound  Intellectual  eonversioa. 
he  came  to  see  the  world,  snd  hto  country's 
relation  to  it.  In  an  entirely  fresh  light. 
With  admirable  forthrt^tness.  refusing  to 
be  bound  by  any  narrow  consistency,  he  lost 
no  time  In  making  dear  that  he  had  moved 
forward — far  forward — to  new  ground.  To- 
day no  one  in  the  United  States  cpeaks  vrith 
greater  force  or  intelligence  on  our  towering 
reqxmslbilities  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Mr.  VAmnraaaG's  role  within  reoent  years 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  He  ptoyed  a  key 
part  In  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
St  San  Pranclsco.  WhUe  hto  party  wsa  in 
the  minority  in  the  Senate,  hto  counsel 
loomed  large  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Big 
Pour  Foreign  Mintoters.  As  the  BepubUcan 
member  of  former  Secretary  Byrnes'  sena- 
torial advisory  team,  no  man  did  as  much 
as  he  to  make  our  foreign  policy  genuinely 
bipartisan — a  contribution  of  major  histori- 
cal Importance.  When  last  November's  elec- 
tions changed  the  control  of  Congress  and 
raised  him  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  For- 
eign Btiations  Committee,  be  decided  that 
hto  new  responsibilities  would  not  permit 
him  to  continue  hto  direct  participation  In 
diplomatic  meetings  abroad.  Evenu  have 
since  shown  that  thto  was  a  wise  decision. 
Hto  preeenoe  has  been  needed  in  the  Senste; 
it  to  needed  now  when  international  issues 
press  from  every  side  and  demand  the  kind 
of  vision  and  statesmanship  he  has  dis- 
played. 

THe  United  SUtes  to  fortunate  In  havtaig 
thto  man  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Bf>l»t'/»w  Oommlttee.  Hto  position  on  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  typical  of  hto  oa- 
padty  to  give  enlightened  leadership  in  mat- 
ters that  are  at  once  eomples  and  fateful 
not  only  for  our  own  eoontry  toat  for  the 
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^ It  to  a  happy  thing 
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Labcr  LcfisUtioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

Cr  MOHTAMA 

IH  TH«  SK  »AT«  OP  THB  UOTT«D  STATB 

Wednesdi  y.  April  16  (letfisUUive  day  of 
Moiday.  March  24),  1947 
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J«f  wsoa's  Aathorslup  of  Declaration  of 
la^cpcBilciica 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NKW  JKESET 

IN  THl  fflENATl  OF  TH«  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  U  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.   SMITH.     Mr.   President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  publish  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  libra- 
rian of  Princeton  University,  who  heads 
a  committee  engaged  In  the  publishing 
of  a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    This  im- 
portant work  originated  in  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Bicentennial  Commission,  an 
agency  created  by  the  Congress.     The 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  a  group  of 
scholars  and  will  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Princeton  University  Press,  under  a 
subvention  from  the  New  York  Times 

Co. 

In  the  letter  Mr.  Boyd  calls  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  those  working  on 
the  compilation  have  discovered  in  the 
Jefferson  papers  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress a  fragment  of  the  earliest  known 
text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Boyd  says  in  his  letter: 

The  fragment  consists  of  only  a  few  llnee. 
but  these  are  sufflclent  to  prove  beyond  all 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  an  authentic 
compoaltlon  draft.  More  than  thto.  they 
prove  with  equal  finality  that  Jefferson  a 
famoua  rough  draft,  which  to  one  of  **"~ 
great  poesesslons  of  the  Library  of  Cong 
•  •  •  was  originally  a  fair  copy.  tran« 
acrlbed  from  the  text  of  which  the  fragment 
(Just  discovered)  was  a  part.  Finally,  thai 
discovery  of  this  fragment  should  put  an 
end  to  efforts  made  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
t\iry  and  even  at  present  to  prove  that  Jaf-J 
ferson  did  not  write  the  Declaration. 

This  brief  quotation  Indicates  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery,  and  I  ai 
therefore,  asking  that  the  entire  lett 
from  Mr.  Boyd,  going  into  more  d< " 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rx( 

as  follows:  

PaxMcrroN  UMivuaRT. 
Frhteeton.  S.  J..  April  t.  1947. 
Hon.  H.  Alsxambbb  SxrrB. 

United  Stat  en  Senate.  WaaAtagCon.  O. 
Mr  DSAS  SKNAToa  Buxru:    following  < 
conversation.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  ft 
details   about   our  recent  discovery   in   ** 
Jeffaraon  Papers  in  the  Uhrary  of  Confl 
of  a  fragment  of  the  earlleet  knovm  text 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.    I  am  gl 
to  do  thto  becauae.  as  you  doubtless  kn< 
our  plan  to  publish  through  the  Prlncet 
University  Preaa.  under  a  subvention  fn 
the  New  Tork  TUnaa  Co..  a  complete  edltl 
of  the  letters  axnl  witttafi  of  Jefferson^ 
about  SO  volumea.  origtaiatad  in  the  The 
Jefferson  Bicentennial  Commission,  an    ~ 
created  by  the  Congreas.    To  that  Cc 
slon  and  to  varioua  other  oartsls  and    _ 
clee  of  the  Oovemmant.  particularly  to 
Luther  H    Bvana  and  hto  colleaguea  at 
Library  of  Congreas.  thto  enterprise  to  d« 
indebted.     We  have  now  aaaembled  phc 
dupllcationa  (A  jMna  0.000  lattara  and 
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Tlie  NcwtpriDt  Shortafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  WILSON 

or  wwa 
Hr  IHX  SENATB  OF  THE  CNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Freedom  Depends  on  Paper," 
from  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohi), 
as  follows. 


rasxDOM  DBPSitns  om  rt 
One  of  the  most  stringent  shortages — and 
It  aiiems  much  worse  than  during  the  war — 
to  paper,  and  partietilarly  newsprint.  And 
believe  it  or  not,  American  freedom  depends 
on  an  adequate  supply  of  newsprint.  If  any 
party — say  the  Communists— could  close  up 
all  the  newspapers,  it  might  not  take  long  to 
change  otir  form  of  government.  The  people 
must  get  the  facta  to  defend  their  rights. 
It 'a  Just  another  angle  of  the  freedom  of  the 


While  the  situation  to  not  yet  that  serloua. 
It  to  extremely  acute.  Thto  newspaper,  for 
tnatance,  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
extra  supply  of  newsprint.  The  Express 
would  like  to  provide  more  news  space,  take 
care  of  more  subscribers,  and  Improve  its  pub- 
lication, but  tintll  more  paper  to  available, 
wa  have  l  ^  do  the  best  we  can. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  smaller  papers  have 
been  the  hardeat  hit.  Many  of  the  large 
daillea  own  their  own  mills.  Even  ao,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  largest  evening  paper 
In  America,  went  virtually  adleas  for  a  week. 
Buslnees  in  Philadelphia  suffered;  so  did  the 
subacrlbers,  for  ads  are  really  business  news, 
end  can  point  the  way  to  savings  for  all 
classes  of  buyers. 

Ibe  shortage  seems  to  be  due  to  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  there  to  the  tremendous 
demand,  with  some  of  the  paper  entering  the 
black  market  at  high  prices  that  all  cannot 
afford  to  pay.  Second,  a  lot  of  mills  have 
been  gobbled  up  by  big  publishers  who  pro- 
ceed to  hog  the  output  that  formerly  went  In 
part  to  others.  Third,  there  has  been  a  short- 
age of  freight  cara.  with  the  result  that  many 
mUls  have  not  been  able  to  get  shipments  out 
of  their  plants. 

Part  of  the  trouble  may  be  temporary,  but 
the  loes  of  buying  capacity  by  smaller  pur- 
ehaaers,  through  the  action  of  the  big  fel- 
lows who  bought  up  mlUs,  to  permanent,  un- 
less aomethlng  to  done  about  it.  One  only 
haa  to  look  at  the  last  several  issues  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Poet  and  Life  magazine, 
the  largest  In  months,  to  know  where  some  of 
the  paper  to  going.  One  paper  company  for 
•Instance,  which  to  owned  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est magaxine  publishers,  has  consolidated 
about  43  firms,  with  the  idea  of  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  magazine.  When  a  paper 
company  goes  out  of  the  public  field,  where 
are  ita  cuatomers  to  go,  since  other  flmji  al- 
ready bava  more  orders  than  they  can  fill. 

Time  magazine,  in  a  recent  lasue.  virtually 
admits  the  charge,  saying: 

"Last  week  the  committee  (Senate  Small 
Bualneea  Committee)  called  In  50  big  pub- 
llahera.  aaked  about  sharing  a  little  of  what 
new^rlnt  makers  call  the  'currency  of  civi- 
lisation.* The  gtieata  Just  stared  at  the  cell- 
ing. But  when  the  impatient  Senator 
Wrxut  threatened  legtolatlon  to  restore 
newsprint  controU.  the  publtohera  promised 
to  see  what  they  could  do.  Local  aaaociatlons. 
they  hoped,  would  see  to  It  that  no  dally  or 
waaVly  had  to  atiapend.'* 


And  axoept  for  the  fact  that  big-buMnaas 
Hew  York  Tlmea  lent  the  Commtmtot  Dally 
Worker  some  paper,  that  aheet  would  have 
had  to  fold  up  tamporarlly.  A  nice  gaatur« 
from  the  Tlmea  at  that,  but  not  ana  that  will 
aolve  the  problem  permanently. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  print 
paper,  to  see  that  the  smaller  papers  get  a 
fair  supply — all  papers,  for  that  matter.  No 
matter  how  amaU  a  newspaper  may  ba.  It 
takes  about  ao  much  paper  to  publlah.  Not 
many  of  the  little  fellows  can  exlat  unleas 
there  to  revenue  from  advertising  of  aulO- 
clent  voltmie.  because  the  ratea  per  page  are 
ao  mu^  leea.  It  ooata  Juat  aa  much  to  aet 
a  page  in  a  small  paper  as  a  larger  one;  tba 
amount  of  copy  to  about  the  aame. 

But  thoughtful  publishers  will  oppoee  ra- 
tioning. To  make  it  work,  there  must  Im 
price  control,  and  the  first  thing  that  hap- 
pens when  profit  leaves  is  that  the  mills  cur- 
tall  production,  same  as  anyone  else  would 
do.  We  want  to  get  away  from  all  forma  of 
rationing. 

There  to  a  better  way  out.  That  to  to  re- 
quire the  mUls,  botight  up  by  large  publish- 
ers, to  continue  to  supply  the  usual  quota  to 
their  old  customers  untU  new  Installations 
take  up  the  alack,  or  demand  recedes.  One 
might  argue  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  confis- 
cate the  property  of  large  publtohers  who 
botight  these  plants  for  their  own  use.  Not  at 
all.  The  owners  of  the  plants  would  make  a 
profit  on  all  aales  made,  but  they  might  have 
to  wait  until  additional  capacity  could  be 
provided  at  their  own  mills  before  they  could 
bog  all  the  paper.  Really,  If  too  many  mills 
are  devoted  to  a  few  publications.  It  amoimts 
to  a  combination  In  restraint  of  trade. 

At  that,  the  big  fellowa  shoiUd  remember 
that  real  freedom  grows  at  the  grass  roots. 
If  the  smaller  papers  cannot  succeed,  it  wont 
b  long  until  some  smart  bureaucrat  will 
figure  how  to  get  control  of  the  big  boys. 
The  smaller  fellows  are  In  the  majority;  the 
thousands  of  members  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  for  instance,  can  probably 
pack  a  bigger  wallop  votewlse  than  the  big 
boys.    It's  a  thought,  anyway. 

And  we  respectfully  suggest  that  Mr. 
Wbxbxt  and  his  committee  check  up  and  aee 
that  aomethlng  is  done  about  the  ahortage 
other  than  staling  at  the  ceiling. 


The  Agrkaltnral  ConserratioD  Protram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MABSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  AprU  16,  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Sumner 
R.  Parker,  State  director.  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  article, 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Farm 
Bureau  in  Massachusetts,  sets  forth  in  a 
conservative  and  forceful  way  what 
10,000  farmers  in  Massachusetts  do  with 
the  money  which  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program. 

The  A<auctTLTUXAt  Cowsebvatioh  Psoouk 
(By  Sumner  R.  Parker,  State  director,  pro- 
duction and  marketing  administration) 
Maintenance  of  soil  fortuity  has  been  a 
maJOT  objective  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  In  Massachusetts  alnoe  it  was 
first  authorized  In  1936.  Approximately  10,- 
000  farmers  have  conUnuotisly  parttrtpatad 
la  thto  program. 


In  1M6  they  twed  74.000  tana  of  lime.  Only 
a  part  of  the  ooat  of  thto  was  furnlahad  by 
the  program.  The  farmers  paid  for  the  reat 
of  it  aa  they  do  on  all  of  the  praeUcaa  that 
are  encouraged.  Thto  to  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  lime  that  was  previously  used 
in  the  State,  and.  to  atiU  much  leaa  than  to 
needed. 

aupaaraoaraATB  was  acAacs 

Superphoephate  was  acarce  in  1946,  and 
leas  than  half  aa  mtxh  was  tiaed  as  farmers 
wanted.  Seven  thotisand  aeven  hundred 
tons  were  supplied  imder  the  program,  when 
18.000  tons  was  the  estimated  amount  that 
would  be  used  if  It  were  available.  Super- 
phoephate to  the  principal  source  of  phoa- 
phorua  that  Imllds  bones  in  animato  and  hu- 
mans. If  the  soil  to  low  in  phosphorua.  ao 
are  the  eropa  and  liveatock  that  live  on  the 
sou.  Cakrivun  from  lime  and  i^oaphorus 
from  superphoephate  have  been  proven  many 
times  to  be  bealthful  to  the  population  that 
Uvea  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of 
potash  were  used  by  farmers  in  1946.  With- 
out potash,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  other  legumea 
failed  to  grow.  These  nitrogen  producing 
plants  manufacture  from  the  soil  and  air 
foods  that  are  essential  to  livestock,  and  In- 
creased yields  of  forage  from  the  land. 

COVXI  ClOPS  XlfCOUBACXS 

The  program  encouragea  the  uae  of  cover 
crops  by  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
seed.  Thirty-five  thousand  acres  are  seeded 
annually  after  the  main  crop  has  been  re- 
moved. These  cover  eropa  are  the  green 
fields  of  rye  that  are  observed  in  the  month 
of  November  acatterad  aU  over  the  special 
crc^  area  of  the  State.  Formerly  leaa  than 
10,000  acres  of  land  were  covered  over  the 
winter  with  this  soil -retaining  crop.  Many 
more  acres  could  be  benefited  by  the  uae  of 
thto  practice. 

Only  recently  has  attention  been  given  to 
the  better  control  of  water  on  the  alopea  of 
our  tilled  fields.  We  caU  thto  waahlng. 
Much  of  It  is  very  slow.  Recently  erosion 
control  practices  have  been  added  to  the 
program  of  agricultural  conaervatlon. 
These  are  performed  under  the  supervtoion 
of  the  engineers  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Ser- 
vice who  assist  farmers  in  laying  out  diver- 
sions to  carry  off  the  water,  and  ditches  to 
drain  the  land.  The  soU  building  program 
aids  in  thto  by  reimbursing  the  farmers  for 
a  part  of  the  cost  In  connection  with  ero- 
sion control. 

The  mtilchlng  of  orchards  and  vegetable 
lands  to  a  practice  that  has  been  growing 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  fruit  growers  and  vegetable 
men.  To  encourage  thto  practice,  a  small 
payment  has  been  made  for  the  mulch  that 
to  placed  imder  the  treea  or  to  applied  to 
the  vegetable  land  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  and  to  add  humus  to  the 
soil.  Fifty-five  hundred  tons  of  mulch  are 
applied  annually  throughout  the  State. 
WhUe  the  payment  to  only  a  small  part  of  the 
coat,  yet  frequently  it  makea  the  difference 
between  the  application  of  the  material  and 
the  neglect  of  the  land. 

raaicai  AommsraATioM 
The  agricultural  conaervation  program  to 
admin  totered  by  State  committeemen, 
county  committeemen,  and  community 
o(»nmltteemen — men  who  participate  in  the 
program  and  are  choaen  by  other  partlei- 
panta  to  administer  the  program  in  their 
field.  For  this  reason  many  special  services 
that  have  been  neceasary  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  admlntotered  by  the  com- 
mitteemen of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  They  are  now.  of  course,  a  part 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, and  Just  a  mention  of  some  of  these 
special  aervices  will  call  to  mind  problems 
and  triaU  that  farmers  have  lived  through 
in.  tha  last  few  years. 
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With  the  assistance  of  a  feed 
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other  Stste  and  Federal  organ- 
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BOLTON.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

Um  following  article  from 
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TBiF  TO  fraaMUWiuw.  o 

■■■Till  CTATS 

R.    CroweU.    l6-3rear-old    aoplMK 

one  of  the  most  surprised  people 

>mbly  sponsored  by  the  American 

■raatblaasly  he  accepted 

aa  Mr.  W.  L.  X>ewelae.  chairman 

of  youth  afcttvity  m  Ohio,  informed  him  that 


ONs  or  THx  mt»n 
T  coimaT,  AVaaBBD  t-bat 
■aaMUWiuw.  o.  c:  osat  was  om 


M  mday. 


be  waa  a  State  winner  in  the  eeaay  contaat. 
StUl  a  lltUe  flustered,  he  read  his  eeaay. 
Utled  "Americanism  or  ?".  Besmlng.  be  took 
a  seat  of  honor  on  the  stage. 

Although  this  u  not  hu  first  attoBpt,  It  la 
the  first  time  he  has  won  anytblag  for  bla 
writing.  fasM  caaaa  to  blaa  ooea  before. 
bowevar.  when  be  won  aaeond  plaee  in  a 
county  speaking  contest.  All  publicity  ta 
not  pleaalng  Bill  found  out  when  a  newa- 
pcper  carried  a  story  headlined.  "Budld  girl 

mrtmm    iiiiMil— I  " 


WUUam  will  get.  along  with  11  other  Stata 
winners,  a  -liae  7-day  trip  to  Washington. 
O.  C.  There  ware  three  winners  In  each  higb 
aehool  grada. 

The  other  wlnnen  were  announced  by 
Mr.  Hinch.  Wlnnera  for  the  twelfth  grade 
were  Joe  Mayer  snd  Janet  Schulmeister.  Bob 
Steele  and  Carol  WUaon.  for  the  eleventb 
grade:  BlU  OrawaO  umA  tdm  Webb,  tor  tha 
tantb  grade:  "*»'*^  gfads  wtDBsn  ware  Jia 
▼«baky  and  Ruth  llMnnas.  Bob  Steele  and 
Oand  WUaon  were  the  winners  for  the  school. 

Dr.  Looa  Introduced  Mr.  Joseph  Oorg.  vie* 
eoouauidv  at  tba  Buciid  Post.  No.  843.  an4 
Mr.  VIetor  Mtumoa,  district  commander  at 
the  Matt  District  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Jotaaon  then  Introduced  Mr.  W.  L. 
Deweise.  who  gave  a  talk  on  Boys'  Stata 
before  presenting  BlU  with  his  medal.  The 
rapreeentatlvea  of  Boys'  Stata  and  Glrla' 
Stata  are  Bob  Steele  and  Aldona  Thomas. 
Roger  Wach  was  the  representative  last  year 
for  the  Boys'  Stata. 

AjcmcAjnasc  oat 

(By  WlUlam  Crowell) 
Amerlcanlam.  to  me.  Is  synonymous  wit 
the  most  beautiful  word  In  our  languai 
freedom. 

Ita  altamatlvee— communism,  fascism, 
socialism — are   among   the    ugliest,   because' 
they  all  entail  the  deprivation  of  tbe  precioua 
freedoms  which  make  t>elng  an  American  the 
rarest  privilege  In  the  world. 

Preedom  to  cocnpleta  my  education  In  a 
land  where  there  are  no  reatrlctlons  on  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  where  free- 
dom of  thought  and  dlacu^ilon  la  encouraged. 
Pieedom  to  chooee  my  life  work:  to  seek 
useful  employment  wherever  I  choose. 

Preedom  of  opportunity  to  advance  In  my 
choeen  field,  limited  only  to  my  own  ability 
to  Improve  myself  and  to  progrees. 

Preedow  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth 
of  my  country  as  a  free  man,  and  to  found  a 
home  for  myself  and  my  family  wherever  we 
elect  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Stara 
and  Stripes. 

Pieedom  to  worship,  to  read,  to  wrlta, 
speak,  and  to  think  according  to  the  dlctateal 
of  my  conscience  through  all  the  years  of  my  ] 
life. 

Preedom  to  chooae.  In  free  elections,  thoea  { 
who  make  the  laws  under  which  I  must  live. , 
and  to  remove  them  from  offlce  by  the  ball 
If  they  prove  false  to  their  trust. 

By  toll,  blood,  and  unselfish  sacrifice, 
forefathers  developed  and  secured  these  free- 
1.  making  this  country  great,  powerful, 
proaperous.  with  the  hlgheat  living 
In  all  the  world. 
I  know  that  the  price  I  muat  pay  for 
full  enjoyment  of  theee  freedoma  la  conat 
vigilance  against  the  encroachment  of 
"Isms":  that  only  by  working,  and.  If 
be.  by  fighting,  to  preserve  these  (reed'>msi 
win  I  earn  the  right  to  the  prlvUegea  t^.a;  go 
with  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  know  that  If  ever  I  and  others  of  my 
generation  grow  earelesa  or  Indlllerent  to 
our  duty  to  make  Amerlcanlam  work,  the 
sacred  freedoma  will  be  loet  and  the  11{ 
of  llbtfty  will  dim  and  die. 

I   know   that    today   there   are   forcea 
work  In   thla  country  seeking  to  suppli 
Americanism  with  theee  tllmx  "tsma"  whl 
if  permitted  to  prevail,  will  deatroy  the  free' 
America  tn  which  I  wtah  to  live  and  die. 

We  have  only  to  compare  the  sodallstle 
way  of  life  aa  it  aslata  today  in  RusaU  and 
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lie  health,  w^fare,  and  safety,  the  denial 
moat  be  alnovaly  bale  need  by  watfcaUe 
equlvalenta. 

Oonoem  waa  lapeatod  that  labor  and  man- 
agement both  tend  to  bypass  the  pufaUe 
mtereac  At  tba  aame  ttae.  it  was  said  that 
If  the  pubUc  wlitaea  to  toterrene  as  a  bal- 
factor  In  labor-manafsment  diapotae. 
tuuat  be  better  understood  and  gov- 
ttal  machinery  equipped  with  skilled 
ipaelallstB  to  ofwrate  it. 

Tba  Natton-wide  aeriea  of  maetinga  which 
IMa  panel  reviewed  vraa  an  attempt  on  the 
part  ai  a  private  orgaalaatlan  to  provide  local 
at  wblcta  repreaentatlvea  of  the 
factors  eould  meet  for  diacuaalon 
of  lanim  tree  from  tbe  pieasurea  of  speciHe 
BafoMattoaa.  Tbe  Rational  Policy  Oommit- 
ta*  Mm  Mi  fcaariqiiaiMis  In  Washington.  Ita 
chairman  la  David  Winton.  of  Mlnneapolla. 
Panda  for  three  dtacoaaiona  were  provided  by 
tlw  Seaife  Poundation  of  Pittalnirgfa. 

Dr.  Prank  Aydatotte.  president  ai  tbe  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study,  met  with  the 
at  dlaoer  osi  Saturday  night.  The  re- 
paael  of  16.  ebalred  by  William  H.  Bald- 
«Ib.  of  New  York  Ctty.  Included  a  number  of 
■Hmbers  who  bad  participated  in  the  re- 
gloaal  ■seatinga.  ABoong  those  present  were 
WtnfWd  Blefler.  of  Princeton:  H.  K.  Tbateher. 
ot  little  Rock.  Ark^  secretary  of  tte  Ka- 
tkmal  AasodatiOD  of  Stata  OommtasiooerB: 
secretarlea  and  direetara  of  agriculture.  Brad- 
ley Morlaon.  editor  of  the  Mlnneapolla  Times: 
Sam  SponaeOa'.  of  Cleveland,  regional  direc- 
tor. CIO:  J.  Lawrence,  of  SKF  Industrfea. 
Phlladaipbla:  Marion  Lyndon,  public  rda- 
tlona  wwui  i.  o?  Boston;  and  Bernard  Noble. 
of  Portland,  Oreg. 


American  Federation  of  Labor,  occurs  a 
very  concise  and  striking  articte  whidi 
in  parallel  columns  contrasts  the  vaj  of 
life  of  democracy  with  the  way  of  life 
of  communism.  It  is  noteworthy  not 
only  because  tt  is  yell  expressed,  bat  also 
because  tt  is  sponsored  by  one  of  oar 
great  labor  organizations. 

In  the  same  issue  there  appear  two 
tables,  one  of  which  contrasts  what  one 
gets  for  work  under  a  free-enterprise 
system  as  compared  with  the  communis  - 
tic  system.  The  other  table  contrasts 
the  high  hvlng  standard  which  is  pro- 
duced by  free  enterprise  and  free  labor 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
conditions  elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  .he 
summary  of  the  differing  ways  of  life, 
the  table  regarding  free  enterprise  and 
communism,  and  the  table  showing  the 
high  living  standard  produced  in  the 
United  States,  may  all  three  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Two  Wats  or  LiFS — A  Contrast 


Two  Wai 


Oww>T   O»o tinned 
ooMMumsM  (oa  aua- 
:t") 


Representati'M  government 

Qovarnmentby  Oeverni 

laws  enacted  by 
chosen  representa- 
tlvaa  of  tbe  people. 
Pree  electicms.  can- 
didates nominated 
In  primary  electtoas 
or  conventloaa  of 
parties. 

Economic  freedom 

Anyone  Is  tree  to  State  controls  aU 

start    any    kind    of  busineas.   No  private 

business.  enterprise. 

Anyone  may  own  a  State  owns  horn- 

home.  farm,  or  bnal-  tog  facflUles,  farma. 


by 

decrees  of  dictators, 
without  consent  of 
tbepeopia. 

One-party  '^lee« 
tlona,"  candldatea 
cboaen  by  Commu- 
nist   Party    nflkrlala. 


Worker  la  free  to 
choose  Job  and 
change  Job. 

Collective  bargain- 
Ing,  union  contracts. 


State  dM^tm  Job. 
freenes  worker  ta 
Job. 

Wagaa  and  oondl* 
tions  dictated  by  bu- 
reauerata. 


Mesult 


High  living  Stand- 
ards. 


Mlaerable    living 
atandards. 


DEMOCaACT 

Everyone  haa  basic 
rlghU  and  freedoms 
guaranteed. 


ooacinnrtsic  (oa  aua- 

SIAN   "DEMOCRACT") 

No  one  haa  guar- 
anteed rli^ts.  Ev«-y- 
one  is  subservient  to 
14  PoUtbuieau  dic- 
tators. 


Pree  enterprise  (IF.  8.  A.)  und  eommvnism 
{U.  8.  8.  m.) 

WHAT  TOO  car  fOB  TOUB  WOMB 


Contrast  Betweea  Democracy  and 
CanflNmtm 


E^CTENSIOff  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 


Freedom  of  the  person 

No  arreat  without  Arbitrary 

warrant;  no  arbi- 
trary seizure  of  per- 
sons at  property  or 
search  of  homes. 
Trial  by  Jury  guar- 
aataed. 


aiicats; 
Imprisonment  with- 
out trial;  eecret  po- 
lice aelze  anyone, 
search  any  home; 
everyooe  watched  by 
splea 


€>ther  freedoma 
Wne  press  and  ra-  Stat  e-controlled 


or 

IN  THE  SSNATI  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Wedneadaw.  April  16  ileoislative  daw  o1 
Mmdaw.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  lODOB.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
March-April  issue  of  Labor's  Monthly 
Survey,    a    publication    issued    by    the 


dlo,  free  speech. 


Fteedom  to  ae^ 
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EXT  EN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 


cm  CAurosm* 

Df  IBS  1  lousi  or  RBPHKiirrATivia 

Wi  tnetday.  AprU  16,  1947 

BHADLEY    of    California.    Mr. 
the  face  of  all  the  propa- 


ganda am  untrue  statements  being  cir- 


culated by 
writers. 


jome  commentators  and  news- 
iiink  the  following  article  by 
David  Lav  rence.  published  by  the  Long 
-Telegram.  Long  Beach, 
ko  outstandlxxg  in  its  truth- 
fulness an  I  in  clearness  that  It  deserves 
to  be  mad  e  a  part  of  our  national  rec- 
ords. I  am.  therefore,  inserting  it  in 
the  Appen  ilx  of  the  CoNoaKssiowAL  R«c- 
ORO  in  the  hope  that  its  circulation  will 
be  greatl3M increased  thereby: 
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o» 
(By  DavM  LnrmM) 

WtMHSMoioii.  March  39.— When  the  Bouse  at 
vee  peisre   a  tax-reduciton   btU 
a  two-thirds  tou.  It  may  be  taken 
that  tba  wswe  represenU  a 
t  public  Multment. 
Indicator  of  this  to  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  173  who  voted,  cast 
for  the  bUl  alODg  with  233  Re- 
Considering    that    only   3    B«- 
roted  against  the  bUl.  out  of  SM 
to   evident   that   the   Republican 
not  only  cohesive  but  It  can  com- 
on  the  Democratic  side.  too. 
weeks  there  has  been  a  smear 
waged    against    the    Republican 
It  has  been  ar3ued  that  tax  reduc- 
unOalance  the  budget  and  bring 
consequences.     The  truth  to  the 
party  to  badly  split.    One  group 
politically  sagacious  and  to  envious   be- 
|Republlcan  Party  has  been  given 
ntty  to  gain  prestige  through  tax 
The  other  group,  of  course,  wants 
spending  IndeOnitely. 
speeders  In  the  Democratic  member- 
are  stUl  the  more  numerous 
minority  party  and  one  wonders 
have  happened  if  the  Democrats 
control  of  the  House  In  last 
elections. 
]  tamocrats  were  in  control  today. 
-fiHT>i*nl  would  have  bean  out- 
•IMnders  and  It  to  questionable 
4ny  such   vote   for  tax   reduction 
wn  mustcrad  tren  with  lU- 

a  promtoe  of  tax  reduction,  the 

would  to*  in  tb*  midst  of  runa- 

Inflat4>n  aad  eooaomtc  chaoa.    Ttaa  New 

baaa  dMiouncing  tba  Mapubli- 

and  the  Icft-wlntan  have  been 

cultivating  the  impression  that 

Oongress  has  been  bungling 

truth  to  that  dalaya  war*  an- 

because  Um  aaitra  pnmrwaionsl 

Has  been  faorfaniaad  purauant  to 

passed  last  yaar,  and  no  Congreaa 

has  had  to  face  the  rtorgaamtlon 

and  the  rearraafaoMata  of 

which  have  been  impowd  on  the 

by  statute. 

theaa    time-consuming 

Republican  majority  In  the  House 

an   example   of   resoluteness    in 

pMBtng— fttiUn  to  days  of  the  day  tba  i«a- 

—%  tai  bill  which  not  maraly  ful- 
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autumn  elections  but  dramatically  isvsrssa 
the  tide  of  spending  which.  If  not  blocked. 
would  have  bankrupted  the  Nation. 

The  trouble  about  the  tax-bill  controversy 
Is  that  the  bu««aucrats  in  the  admlntotratlon 
have  been  coocealing  the  truth.  Plrst,  they 
put  lig\ires  in  the  Budget  estimates  which 
were  plainly  padded.  Not  only  war*  raceipU 
underestimated  but  the  expenditures  were 
placed  much  higher  than  they  should  be. 
Then  the  President  took  the  rldlculoxu  posi- 
tion of  opposing  tax  reduction — a  blunder 
In  politics  If  ever  there  was  one. 

The  Republicans  refused  to  be  swayed  by 
the  smear  campaign  and  put  through  a  tax 
biU.  It  will  be  revised  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
final  bUl  to  not  likely  to  be  vetoed  unless  Mr. 
Truman  wants  to  commit  political  stiiclde  In 
IMS. 

The  fact  to  the  American  people  are  tired  of 
spendthrift  government  and  now  want 
economy  and  an  end  to  spending.  The 
consequence  cf  the  House  action  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  economic  system.  It  to 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  after  nearly  14  years 
at  wasteful  spending  by  th«  New  Deal. 


Lindbeff  h  Urf  et  United  States  World  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaacHTJsRTs 

Df  THX  HOX78B  OP  BXPRKSKNTATIVM 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  stat 
ment  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  from 
New  York  Times  of  April  14.  1947: 


LnnmiaeR     Usoas     Umnv    arans     W< 

ROLt POSMAIXT     DSOPS     ISOLATIONISM 

AcTTvx  Help  to  Au.  m  Psau.  Psom  A 

SIOM— TXXT  OP  Statxmxmt 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Seven  years  ago.  I  totued  thto  count 
pleading  for  a  constotent  American  poll 
toward  Europe.  At  home  and  abroad.  I  hi 
been  advocating  that  Kngland.  Prance,  and^ 
America  build  their  strength  but  refrain  from  1 
war  while  Nasi  Germany  and  Communtot  | 
Russia  fought  out  their  totalitarian  IC 
I  believed  that  cur  withdrawal  from 
after  the  Pirst  World  War  had  commltt 
us  to  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  that  Am« 
can  IntagfttUoa  in  a  Second  World  W| 
would  leav*  Boropean  nations  prostrate 
destroyed  without  gaining  the  Ideato 
we  fought  for. 

Those  of  ui  who  opposed  intanrantlon 
UTutKcessful.    Our  country  went  to  war 
we  went  with  It.    With  Americans  of  all 
points,  wt  workad.  fought,  and  many  died 
the  eauae  of  dietary.    Prom  a  military  at 
point,  that  victory  has  been  achieved 
ctolvely.    But  we  emerge  tnm  war  with 
em  elvUtaatlon  greatly  weakened  in  a 
full  of  fsmtne.  hatred,  and  despair.    We  h%% 
destroyed  Naal  Germany  only  to  find 
in  doing  so  we  have  strangtBMMd  OoBur.unl 
Russia,  behind  whose  "irvi  aNKtata"  ilea 
record   of  bloodshed  and   oppraaston   net 
equaled. 

I  believe  we  ootUd  have  praventad  the 
In  weetern  Europe  and  that  U  has  result 
in  one  of  tlie  graateat  of  htunan  tragedt 
But  It  win  do  litUa  good  to  argue  the 
of  the  past.   The  aetton  wa  have  taken 
ba  ebangad,  and  it  forms  the   fotmdatt 
tipon  whiaB  wa  must  unit*  to  buUd  a  bati 
future. 
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anor  demands,  our 
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St  help  to  rebuild 
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re  believe  in.  Thto 
ag  financial  asstot- 
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kid    War    n.    trans- 

I  a  strong  power  was 

was  out  of  propor- 

it    could    be    done. 

age.  the  welfare  of 

&an  Important,  It  is 

listance  to  adequate 

It  weapons  of  sci- 

lepends  on  prevent- 

lem  weapons  by  an 

j>ends  on  the  coop- 

Ibelleve  in  the  free- 

snd  in  a  way  of 

lUar    to  oxir    own. 

le^d  help,  we  mtist 

oetter  way,  prob- 

to  attain  security, 

our  civilisation. 
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Speaker,    this 
Post  has  a  timely 
^rdoing  It"  which  I 
my  remarks.    I 
)ngres8  to  read  the 

|o  rr 

it  Rules  Committee. 

tlon  when  he  said  in 

the  House  labor  ^U1 

I U  one  of  the  most 

tant  bills  that  any 
will  be  asked  to 

lea  a  new  national 
ktiona  between  man- 
Id  the  relatione  of 
I  say  that  it  to  sweep- 

idsrstatement.  Wa 
|ta  by  ssylng  that  it 

network  of  ldea»— 
ited  Ideas— dumped 
lt^out  much  regard 

upon  our  aoonomy 

kins  numerous  con- 

»r  example.  It  would 

ractlcas  on  the  part 

»loytr8.    It  to  an  at- 

in  Ion  torn,  to  correct 

letlng.  Jurisdictional 

Imperil  the  national 

that  In  many  to* 

and  repressive  rem- 

(fully  devised  effort 
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labor;  on  the  eoatrary.  It  to  a  aharp  swing 

of  the  pendulum  In  the  direction  of  unrea- 
sonable restraints  on  organized  labor.  It  to 
not  surprising  that  the  long  delay  in  correct- 
ing the  defects  of  the  old  system  should  pro- 
duce thto  sort  of  a  reaction.  But  thto  ex- 
planation of  why  the  bill  has  taken  the 
shape  it  has  still  does  not  make  It  Intelligent 
legtolation. 

No  doubt  the  bill  will  be  vehemently  as- 
sailed because  it  would  abolish  the  NLRB 
and  set  up  in  its  place  a  Labor-Management 
Relations  Board.  But  thto  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  Its  happier  aspects.  The  main  idea 
behind  the  proposed  change  to  to  separate 
the  prosecuting  and  Judging  functions  of 
the  NLRB.  The  task  of  investigating  alleged 
unfair  labor  practices,  of  preparing  com- 
plaints and  carrying  on  all  the  executive 
work  under  the  act  would  be  assigned  to  an 
Admintotrator.  The  Board  would  become  a 
truly  quasl-Judlctal  body  for  the  liearing 
and  deciding  of  cases  taken  before  it.  With 
unioiu  and  their  cfflclals  certain  to  be  bailed 
before  the  board  on  charges  of  unfair  prac- 
tloee,  thto  effort  to  secure  greater  objectivity 
In  its  decisions  might  reasonably  be  wel- 
comed by  labor. 

But  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  was  not  content  to  give  the  Board 
a  more  Judicious  character  or  even  to  re- 
write the  Wagner  Act.  It  has  provided  for  a 
system  of  Judicial  review  that  might  tie  up 
most  of  the  vital  business  of  the  Board  in 
the  courts  for  rehearing.  The  bill  also 
sweeps  on  to  take  many  labor  problems  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Board  and  Admintotrator 
and  lodge  them  In  the  courts  by  restoring 
use  of  the  injunction  to  cope  with  certain 
forms  of  picketing.  Illegal  boycotts.  Jurtodic- 
tional  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

bpeclally  unsound.  In  our  opinion,  to  the 
provision  which  wotUd  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  an  injunction  to  halt  any 
strike  which  he  believed  to  threaten  curtail- 
ment of  essential  public  services.  We  have 
often  emphasized  the  necessity  of  providing 
■ome  means  at  dealing  with  union  tyrants. 
stich  as  John  L.  Lewto.  who  are  willing  to 
paraljrze  our  entire  economy  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  their  ends.  But  in  all  conscience, 
free  use  of  the  injunction  In  public-utility 
walk-outs  to  not  the  answer  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment take  over  an  Industry  essential  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  if  nec- 
essary. wliUe  a  dispute  is  being  settled.  But 
certainly  the  Government  should  not  Inter- 
vene by  means  of  an  injunction  and  then 
rely  upon  the  crude  machinery  hat  would 
be  created  by  the  House  bill  to  bring  about  a 
fair  settlement. 

Nor  to  thto  ail.  The  bUl  would  abolish  the 
doaad  shop  (although  authorizing  some 
forma  of  the  union  shop),  outlaw  industry- 
wide collective  ttargainlng.  create  a  new  con- 
ciltotlon  service  outside  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  set  up  a  rather  crude  system 
for  balloting  among  employees  before  strikes 
may  be  called.  It  to  too  much  of  an  undl- 
fettad  lump.  We  doubt  that  many  members 
of  the  commlttae  are  familiar  vrlth  its  de- 
talto.  OerUlnly  the  rank  and  file  of  Housa 
Uembera  are  not.  And  tba  great  American 
public  to  almost  complataly  Ignorant  of  what 
Oonii  III  Is  trying  to  do. 

This  to  not  the  way  to  laetira  sound  legtsta- 
tton.  It  to  not  even  food  politics.  At  the 
very  least,  It  saems  to  us.  the  bill  should  ba 
broken  down  into  three  sectlone— one  mcdl- 
fyihf  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  other  two 
daaling  with  the  eoncillatlon  serrtca  and 
•awfency  handling  of  utility  strlkas  affect- 
lag  the  national  tntarast.  Only  by  thto 
laani  do  we  see  any  chance  of  the  eountry 
undersundtng  what  lu  legtolatlva  arm  to 
doing.  If  the  staamroller  which  saems  to  ba 
goiof  into  aetloa  to  tha  BoMsa  disregards 


thto  widespread  demand,  the  dilef  burden  of 
legislating  in  this  field  will  fall  upon  the 
Senate,  where  evidence  of  a  more  responsible 
attitude  to  apparent.  Pallure  of  the  Senate 
to  heed  current  warning  signals  would  doubt- 
less result  in  a  veto,  and  the  whole  mess 
would  be  in  the  lap  of  Congress  once  more. 
The  time  to  avert  such  a  calamity  to  now 
while  it  to  still  possible  to  strip  thto  legisla- 
tion to  reasonable  proportions. 


drersupportiBf  Weal 


EXTENSICM^  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSTTTS 

ZN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  Friday, 
April  11.  1947: 

ovxtsuppornNc  wool 

By  April  15  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture 
proposed  to  have  the  Government  out  of 
the  wool  business,  unless  Congress  directed 
otherwise.  Now  the  Senate  has  directed 
otherwise,  and  if  the  House  follows  suit,  the 
United  States  will  be  well  launched  on  a  vast 
and  very  expensive  program  of  peacetime 
agrlculttiral  support  by  Government  pur- 
chase and  selling. 

The  Government  has  been  buying  the 
domestic  wool  clip  at  arouno  41.8  cents  a 
pound.  Porbldden  to  sell  at  less  than  par- 
ity price,  currently  42  cents,  it  has  been 
tmable  to  meet  the  lower  price  of  foreign 
wools,  even  after  a  84 -cent  tariff.  So  the 
stock  of  domestic  wool  to  up  aro\ind  480,- 
000,000  pounds;  the  Boston  wool  trade  has 
bad  Its  domestic  business  practically  cut 
off  except  as  handlers  for  the  Government's 
CCC,  and  the  American  taxpayers  have 
been  footing  the  bill,  already  $39,000,000. 

That  to  a  bad  program  to  continue.  It 
to  damaging  to  a  business  that  employs  3,000 
people  here  In  Massachusetts.  It  to  heavily 
subsidizing  inefficiency  in  American  wool 
production  It  to  preserving  long  after  the 
war  a  program  of  artificial  price  support' that 
will  keep  thto  country  out  of  free  world 
markets  and  stifle  healthy  international 
trade.  It  to  costing  ito — particularly  us  in 
the  Industrial  region — a  pretty  penny  in 
taxes. 

But  the  farm  bloc  will  not  let  go.  It  even 
came  to  Congress  with  a  plan  to  increase  its 
take.  The  support  price  was  to  be  the 
higher  of  either  the  1946  support  level  or 
90  percent  of  the  comparable  price,  an 
elaborate  new  formula  which  is  widely  su- 
perseding straight  parity  because  It  to  higher. 
In  tlM  eaae  of  wool.  00  percent  of  com- 
paraWa  would  be  460  oants,  as  of  April  1. 

Thto  scheme  to  advance  the  Government's 
purchase  price  by  54  cenu  was  opposed  even 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it 
was  dropped  from  tha  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
But  the  Sanata  also  kiUad  the  subaUtuU  biU 
of  Saltonstall  and  Loeoa,  which  would  have 
sat  support  at  00  percent  of  parity,  or  87.7 
eaots  as  of  AprU  1  a  figure  wttbin  oompatitlva 
range  of  foreign  wool.  The  final  Saoata  var- 
Bion  ratalns  tha  41.6  figure  for  two  mora 
years,  which  means  9  more  yaara  in  which 
tba  Govaramant  will  uka  over  tha  busiaaaa 
that  belongs  down  on  Bummar  Btraat. 


But  there  to  more  to  it  than  that.  The  wool 
bloc  has  dipped  its  flngars  Into  our  pocksts. 
Wyoming,  for  instance,  will  receive  9AMOJ0OO 
(Department  of  Agrkmlture  estimate),  but 
it  will  cost  the  SUte  only  $30,000  in  Pedsral 
taxes.  Texas  will  get  $8,000,000  and  pay 
$850,000.  Who  does  help  pay  the  costt  Tou 
guessed  it.  we  in  Massachuaetts,  tha  aame 
people  who  lose  the  wool  bttotneas  tbat  goea 
to  the  Government. 

Having  seen  the  raid  that  can  bt  ouula  by 
the  wool  growers,  producers  of  other  eoas^ 
modlties  are  going  to  demand — and  In  the 
present  temper  of  the  Senate,  at  least,  ars 
going  to  get — similar  subsidies.  Where  ths 
end  will  be.  no  one  can  guees:  but  the  Sen- 
ate's adoption  of  the  wool  support  bill  la 
dtoturbingly  like  an  attack  on  our  whole  soon- 
omy.  It  sets  a  costly  precedent  for  a  Banats 
which  talks  so  loudly  of  saving  the  taxpayers' 
money. 


Trq»Ie  A  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ASXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

WedTiesday,  AprU  16. 1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  rrautrks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  wish  to  insert  a  report  from  tbe 

Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion of  Searcy  County,  in  my  district. 
This  report  shows  what  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  this  agency  is  doing.  It 
also  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  appropriaticms: 
Depastmxmt  or  AGBictn-Tuxa. 

PXOOUCTIOM    AlfO  MABXXnifO 

AOMUaSTBATIOW. 

MarshaU.  Ark..  AprU  1,  1947. 
Hon.  Jaios  W.  Tsimblb. 

Souse  of  JUpresentativea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mb.  TancBu:  We  believe  the  en- 
closed Summary  of  Conservation  Practices 
Data  Under  the  1946  Agriculttu-al  Cmuierva- 
tion  Program  carried  out  In  Searcy  County 
In  1946.  will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

Thto  summary  gives  the  extent  of  tha 
various  conservation  practices  in  which  the 
Government  invested  $84,673.12,  plus  ap- 
proximately $15,000  of  the  farmers'  cash,  plus 
$15,000  farmers'  labor  eqtiato  $64,672.12.  total 
cost  of  getting  this  conservation  done.  Thto 
to  only  a  small  percent  of  the  value  in  con- 
servation to  the  national  welfare.  Par  in- 
stance, if  the  680.500  potmds  of  phosphate  In 
which  the  Government  invested  $3J30.84 
used  at  tha  rate  of  SOO  pounds  per  acra 
would  cover  1.935  acres,  assume  this  was  ail 
tised  on  leepedeca  meadow,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  bay  was  increased  a  ton  per  acra 
times  1.935  acres  equals  1.035  tons  of  hay. 
One  thovisand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-flva 
tons  of  b»j  at  $30  per  ton  aqtiata  Ogg.TOO,  or 
a  return  of  10  times  the  Goramment  invest- 
ment of  $3,830.84.  Phosphata  shows  raaulta 
for  S  yaars  or  more.  If  the  average  Inoraase 
for  the  3  years  to  flgtirad  at  $30,000  worth 
of  laapadaaa  hay.  tha  rattmi  on  tba  Govern- 
mant  invaatoMnt  for  tha  national  walfara 
to  $00,000.  or  at  for  1. 
Totirs  sincerely, 

RAvrn  ftwamu, 
0.  Bowaaa  Taaoi, 
County  Committes. 
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Friend  of  Labor 


EXTKN8TON  OF  REMARKS 


( 


or 


HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  puarsTLVAMiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesdat,  April  16.  1947 

Mr.    KEARNS.      Mr.   Speaker,   under 
teuve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  Washington  Daily  News: 
raiENs  or  labob 

ICra.  iCAar  Nobtom.  Democratic  Member  of 
from  Nc^  Jersey,  baa  enlivened  the 
itlon  debate  by  restgnmg  from  the 
nouso  Labor  Committee. 

Her  reaaon :  "I  have  no  respect  for  the  pres- 
ent chairman." 

The  preeent  chairman,  a  Republican  from 
lira.  Norroir's  State,  la  Rapreaentatlve  Fan) 
A.  HAaTLST,  Ja. 

It  may  be  that  the  tough  labor  bill  for 
which  Mr.  HAinrr  and  a  majority  of  his  com- 
mittee are  seeking  a  big  vote  In  the  House  Is, 
In  some  raapects,  too  tough.  Anyway.  Mrs. 
NotTON  la  entitled  to  her  opinion  of  Mr. 
HAa-rucT.  who  by  this  time  probably  is  used 
to  being  called  an  enemy  of  labor. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Commltteo,  through  many  years  while  the 
Democrats  controlled  Congress,  was  the  same 
lira.  NosTON,  who  considers  herself  a  great 
trlend  of  labor. 

In  those  years  no  proposal,  howsvar  mild, 
for  safsguanUnf  the  use  of  organlasd  labor's 

Ciwar  and  correcting  the  many  abuses  that 
sd  grown  out  of  the  Wagnsr  Act's  lopsided- 
&SSS,  could  gat  svan  as  much  as  a  <*k  bsaring 
from  the  House  Labor  Oommlttss. 

Mrs.  NoiTOM  and  o^Mr  Oemoorats  oparatad 
both  Houas  and  SsnaU  Labor  Oommltisss  on 
the  theory  that  friendship  for  labor  oonsistsd 
in  doing  their  level  best  to  kill  every  mass- 
ure  to  which  the  big  union  leadara  and 
lobbyists  had  the  allghtaat  objactioo. 

Time  after  time  during  thoas  yaars  ws 
warned  that  this  policy  of  blooking  moderate 
oocsseUva  labor  toglalation  would,  iaentabtf , 


build  tip  public  prsssurs  for  legislation  likely 
to  prove  Immoderate  and  punitive. 

It  gives  us  no  pleasure  that  there  aeems 
an  opportunity  to  say.  '*We  told  you  so."  But 
we  do  believe  that  labor's  cause  has  had, 
among  iu  mdulgent  friends,  more  really  dan- 
gerous enemiee  than  Mr.  Hastlbt. 


Pm-Americin  Solidiritj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  B9GGS 

or  LOinSXAMA 

TK  TRS  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  IS,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week.  In  the  celebration  of 
Pan-American  Week,  the  United  States 
Joins  the  21  Western  Hemisphere  Re- 
publics in  paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  has  united  our  two 
continents  for  generations. 

This  observance  has  become  one  of  the 
most  significant  anniversaries  In  the 
world  today.  It  is  the  only  day  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  reaffirmation  of  unity 
in  international  relationships  and  co- 
operation, a  movement  which  has  quite 
sisniicantly  spread  into  the  hinterlands 
of  the  two  continents. 

Technically  speaking,  the  celebration 
of  pan- American  solidarity  dates  back  to 
the  fotmding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  1890.  but  actually  the  idea  has 
been  manifested  by  great  leaders  of  all 
generations.  In  1826,  when  Simon  Boli- 
var, the  great  South  American  libera- 
tor, called  a  meeting  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  this  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  pan -Americanism,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  sister  republics  them- 
selves. Prior  to  this,  in  1823,  President 
Monroe  Issued  the  famous  Monroe  Doc- 
trine which  cemented  the  solidarity  of 
the  Americas.  The  period  between  the 
promulgation  of  this  historic  doctrine 
and  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  of  1945  is  a 
story  of  increasing  achievements  in  the 
fostering  of  hemispheric  solidarity  be- 
tween our  continents,  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  efforts  of  our  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 
It  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  these 
two  great  statesmen  that  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  was  established,  and 
which  now  stands  as  the  greatest  single 
move  toward  better  relations  between 
our  countries. 

The  foundation  for  this  solidarity  has 
been  made.  It  now  becomes  our  duty 
and  privilege  to  keep  this  spirit  alive,  and 
to  maintain  the  close  bond  that  now  ex- 
ists among  our  people.  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy  can  be  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  peace,  not 
only  among  ourselfes.  but  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The 
strength  of  pan-Americanism  should 
help  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 
As  our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
atated  recantljr,  "Tf  world  aeeurlty  for 


which  the  United  Nations  Is  striving 
rests  on  the  oaken  beam  of  Weetem 
Hemisphere  solidarity." 

So,  It  Is  for  us  to  Implement  and  make 
pan-AmericaiUsm  a  working  thing. 

Representing  a  section  of  the  United 
States  that  has  become  a  gateway  for  the 
Americas,  and  which  has  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  the  cultural,  com- 
mercial, and  spirtual  bonds  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  in  New  Orleans  toward  the 
acceptance  of  the  tremendous  challenge 
that  lies  before  us  in  the  fulfillment  of 
true  hemispheric  cooperation  in  the 
troubled  world  of  today. 

New  Orleans,  since  the  very  early  days 
of  its  history,  has  ranked  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ports  of  the  world,  and  has  al- 
ways been  closely  bound  to  the  Latin- 
American  nations,  through  its  geographic 
position,  its  climate,  its  tempo,  its  tem- 
perament, and  its  traditions.  As  the 
natural  outlet  to  the  sea.  goods  flowed 
through  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi River  to  our  southern  neighbors, 
but  most  of  tlie  traffic  was  lethargic,  and 
no  real  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the 
Latins  in  the  use  of  this  magnificent 
pori.  and  no  conscious  attempt  was  made 
to  know  our  traders  better,  other  than 
through  the  inherent  ties  which  already 
existed.  Wiiat  had  to  be  imported  was 
Imported.  Further  developments  and 
Idea-exchanges  were  by-passed.  No 
move  to  encourage  trade  and  travel  be- 
tween ;he  two  continents  was  made. 

Suddenly  with  World  War  H.  came 
the  biggest  shipping  boom  the  Crescent 
port  had  ever  experienced,  and  New 
Orleans  business  leaders  decided  that 
they  would  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
maintain  the  terrific  peri  business  that 
had  developed  during  the  war  and  build 
up  trade  with  Latin  America. 

Now.  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  business,  civic,  educational,  and 
financial  leaders  of  the  city.  New  Or- 
leans has  set  about  to  recapture  the  flow 
of  people  and  goods  through  its  port 
which  has  served  as  an  example  for 
dozens  of  other  cities  who  are  already 
establishing  similar  programs.  In  order 
to  encourage  the  trade  and  travel  of  the 
Latin-American  neighbors  through  its 
city  gates.  New  Orleans  leaders  have 
taken  into  consideration  tlie  fact  that 
a  good  neighbor  is  an  understanding  one. 
and  they  have  set  about  making  it  pos- 
sible for  visitors  to  the  city  to  leave  our 
shores  with  a  much  better  understand- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  In  turn  have  learned  to  know 
our  neighbors  with  a  renewed  apprecia- 
tion.   Here  Is  how  It  works: 

When  a  Latin-American  Importer, 
businessman,  traveler,  or  government  of- 
ficial enters  New  Orleans,  he  Is  at  once 
Informed  of  the  unique  institution  of  In- 
ternational Bouse.  This  is  a  magntflcf  nt. 
modernistic  10-story  structure,  located 
In  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  where 
the  visitor  is  ushered  into  iU  main  lobby, 
received  and  registered.  From  then  on. 
his  Tltit  la  made  more  pleasant  by  such 
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coDTenle  ices  as  an  International  restau- 
rant, whi  tre  he  may  obtain  any  type  food 
be  deair^a,  use  of  private  offices,  and  a 
'rada  Reference  Library,  the 
of  Its  kind  In  existence.  A  bi- 
lingual ^retary  will  take  his  dictation 
in  his  ni  live  tongue,  appointments  with 
>usinessinen  are  made  for  him, 
lE  formation  is  obtained,  confer 
ai  ranged,  and  his  time  devoted  to 
business]  matters  is  practically  cut  in 
iMdf. 

WMMm  ties  of  the  unusual  services  that 
Internal  Mmal  House's  expert  staff  have 
performM  In  the  few  years  of  Its  exist- 
ence ha4e  already  circled  the  globe.  To- 
day this  civic,  nonproflt  Institution  has 
well-estublished  friends  all  over  the 
world  w  10  continue  to  make  use  of  the 
services  of  the  World  Trade  Develop- 
ment I>  partment  wherever  they  are.  as 
this  de{  artment  is  constantly  establish- 
ing the  neeessary  contacts  for  business- 
all  over  the  world. 

Alrcaly  similar  IntemaUonal  Houses 
are  beldi  planned  in  a  doaen  or  more 
far-Ouiw  cities  throughout  the  world. 
MMnn  lockefeller.  who  led  the  inaugu- 
ration ( eremonles  of  this  unique  organl- 
Mtlon  1)  1M4.  said: 

la  bttjirnfttionsi  Houm  w*  m*  Ui«  good- 

poUey  in  action.     For  that  policy 

•  iterti*  thing  tf  It  wn  not  tb« 

I  Ad  ebarialMd  M«al  of  th«  people  o< 

as  well  M  ih«  peoplt  o<  eU  th« 


Ccatnl  Valley  Pre  jcct 


wenM  b) 


•o  la  MMful  wu  thU  InlUal  attempt 
la  the  'urtherlng  of  good  will  between 
Um  Am  ricas.  that  New  Oi leans  has  em- 
teriMd  m  a  soeonc'  project,  which  Is  soon 
to  be  c<  mpleted.  In  Novtmbtr  of  1946  I 
WM  pri  rilegfd  to  lay  the  cornerstone  (or 
an  Iht  »ruatlonal  Trade  Mart,  which 
will  ho  we  the  products  of  all  nations 
mder  o  m  roof,  affording  the  Latin  Amer- 
leu  bn  rer  «i  well  aa  the  eeUer  an  oppor- 
ttmity  <  D  view  and  place  orders  for  goods 
Hi  oter '  poaUhli  variety  m  a  centralized 
fUdklt  ipot  Bafaancfd  by  the  congenial 
atmofpiere  of  the  presence  of  people 
vbo  sp  !ak  his  own  language,  trade  ex- 
perti,  f  nd  sales  representatives  to  offer 
whatev  jr  Information  he  desires,  the  vis- 
itor fro  m  Latin  America  will  now  have  a 
much  letter  opportunity  to  conduct  his 
busines  i  here  with  ease. 

The  :lty  has  recently  opened  Its  new 
Moisan;  International  Airport,  with  di- 
rect lights  to  many  Latin-American 
cities.  It  has  established  a  DeiMurtment 
of  Intel  national  Relations,  and  opened  a 
new  foreign  trade  zone,  to  facilitate 
transsMpment  of  goods,  and  !s  contin- 
ually o  1  the  alert  for  new  ways  to  make 
It  easle  *  for  the  Latin  American  busineu- 
Duui  t>  transact  his  business  with  the 
UMted  States,  and  moat  important  of  all. 
to  kno  r  us  better. 

I  wis  a  there  could  be  an  International 
House  n  every  port  of  our  great  coimtry. 
What  )etter  Investment  could  be  made 
by  a  Municipality  and  by  our  country 
than  t »  insure  a  bond  of  friendship  and 
mutua  good  will  with  our  sister  repub- 
lics to  the  sooth?  A  true  manifestation 
of  pan -Americanism  among  our  peoples 
COD  mike  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
latabli  ihment  of  permanent  peace 
throoKiout  the  world.  May  we  continue 
to  woi  c  for  its  fulfillment. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroiNU 

ZN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RSPRSSSNTATlvH] 

Wednesday.  April  1€.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif  omia.  Mr.Spei 
er.  the  people  of  the  West  are  greatly 
fected  by  reports  emanating  from  Wi 
ington  to  the  effect  that  budget  cuts  wt 
be  made  in  those  departments  of 
enunent  that  are  charged  with  the 
ervation  of  otir  natural  resources  and  tl 
further  development  of  our  westei 
lands. 

The  Republican  Governor  of  Califc 
nlft«  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  appi 
elites  the  seriousness  of  this  situation 
Is  demonstrated  by  his  recent  visit 
Washington  to  personally  appear  b€f< 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Dej 
ment  of  the  House  Appropriations 
mlttee  urging  an  appropriation  be] 
that  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Budget  for  the  immediate  completion 
the   Central    Valley   project.   Includii 
publicly  owned  transml5slon  lines  a( 
a  standby  steam-power  plant 

Under  date  of  March  24  the  Oovei 
addreesed  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I 
dude  with  theae  remarks.  In  which 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  further  si 
guarding  the  natural  resources  of 
Wc^t.  particularly  the  great  foreets 
Important  to  orr  national  economy, 
his  letter  he  points  out  that  the  devel 
ment  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
in  so  cloeely  with  the  protection  of  oi 
national  resources  that  a  material  red\ 
tlon  in  the  appropriation  would  be  d< 
mental  to  the  welfare  of  the  West. 

I  m'ant  to  urge  Congress  to  weigh 
fully  all  of  the  factors  concerned  bel 
materially  reducing  appropriations  f( 
fire  and  pest  control,  for  flood  cont 
and  for  reclamation  and  Irrigation, 
urge  them  to  read  Oovernor  Warrc 
letter  made  a  part  of  these  remarks^ 

Btati  or  Cautoutu. 

OoTBUtoa's  OrncB. 
Saeramento,  Marefi  24,  il 
Hon.  Oaoacz  B.  Mnxa. 

Member  of  the  Congrtsa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I}K%a  CONOW— init:  I  have  bean  follow! 
action   In   regard   to   budi 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
ticularly  aa  xhm  rwrommaattatifiin  affect 
operative  State  and  yMtaral  prograxxu 
Ing   with   our   natural   resources   of 
power,  timber,  and  range.     As  Califc 
the  heaviest  Ixunber-uslng  State  and 
tha  largest  1  umt>er-prort wnlag  StaAes.  I 
eoncemed  about  any  prognaa  thai  will 
ously  Impair  our  cooperatlT*  iwograma  pJ 
reduea  tlM  effectiveness  of  forasta  and  watj 
shed    management   and    protection    by 
United   Statea  Forest  Service.     This   wM 
program  Uca  In  so  closely  to  the  Cent 
▼alley  project  and  our  agricultural  and 
dustrlal   life,  that  I  (a«l  any  material 
ductlon  In  appropriations  affecting  the 
ageinent  and  protection  of  our  wUd  li 
will   ba  extremely   detrimental   to  Calit^ 
nut's  welfare. 

California  has  Initiated  ragulatory 
area  for  Umber  hanrastlng  and  range 
provement  and  has  effectively  Increaaed 
tlctjaatlon    in    Insect    and    disease    cont 
measures     in     cooperation     with 
agendas  and  privata  industry.    Mo 


Jatory  programa. 
•protection  to  thoaa 
ctB.  and  disease,  our 
for   naught   becausa 
omental  to  the  grow- 
Dp  of  foraat  prodticu. 
latural  raaawoaa  ad- 
Senrlce  Is  having  to 
lined  protection  force 
because   of   budget 
irtlcularly  serious.  In 
population  and  a 
praetpltatlon  to  date, 
department  that  at 
Is  no  enabling  legla- 
eral  Government  can 
rlth   the  SUtea  and 
kffectlvely    controlling 
Id   dlseaaea.   but   that 
Intended  to  correct 
partment  reports  that 
I  California's  loss  from 
In  excess  of  10.000.- 
ie  tlml)er — enough  to 
illls  for  that  period, 
•neaa  of  the  situation, 
legislative  programs 
latlons  which  will  aa- 
protection  and  man- 
id  reaourcaa. 

W*aasK.  Governor. 


Unknewi 
>F  REMARKS 


J.LANE 


ivsarrs 


rATXvn 


[prU  le.  t947 

Speaker,  under  leave 

rks  in  the  Rgcoeo.  I 

Bin  a  prayer  which 

:ity  Without  WalU: 

ONKMOWN 

iknown  parson  before 

recorded  In  a  ooUec- 

lylngs  compiled  and 

lua.  bishop  of  Caaaarea. 

ianemy,  and  may  I  b« 

IS  eternal  and  abides. 

with  those  neareat  to 

he  reconciled  quickly. 

[evil  against  any  man; 

Inst  me.  may  I  eacape 

It  the  need  of  hurting 

ind  attain  only  that 

men's  happlnasa  and 

5ver  rejoice  In  the  ill 

wronged  me.     When 

rhat  Is  wrong,  may  I 

;buke  of   others,   but 

until  I  make  amencls. 

that  harms  either 

Ids  who  are  wruth  with 

of  my  power,  give  all 
riends  and  to  all  who 

rlend  In  danger, 
itle  and  heallnt:  words, 
grief,  to  soften  their 

llf 

it  that  which  ragea 

Elf  to  be  gentle,  and 
becausa  of  drcum- 

who  la  wicked  and 
le  has  done,  but  know 
their  fooutepa. 


Workers  Host  Be  Protected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

n«  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRSSBNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Mr.    WEICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

workers  of  this  country  must  be  protected 
against  the  hazards  of  employment.  The 
safety  laws  have  resulted  from  the  bitter 
adiool  of  experience  and  these  laws  for 
the  protection  of  our  workers  should  be 
carried  out.  I  am  including  a  timely  edi- 
torial by  Spencer  Canary,  editor  of  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel-Tribune, 
covering  mine  disasters. 

CtJBB  MZKS  DISASTB 

The  mora  one  reflects  on  the  mine  dis- 
attar  at  Cantralia.  111.,  and  the  mora  he 
laama  about  seemingly  unnecessary  hasards, 
the  more  deeply  one  faeU  the  naoaaalty  of  the 
radaral  Oovarnment  paaaing  a  law  with 
taath  in  it  that  will  protact  coal  miners 
and  all  otbara  engaged  in  dangerous  mining. 
The  Fadaral  law  now  provides  for  safety 
InspecUons  that  may  be  suggestad  to  the 
States;  but.  tantU  tbe  Government  took  over 
the  minaa  last  November  to  prevent  a  sUUta 
cauatng  national  eoonomie  chaos,  it  did  not 
have  the  power  to  enforce  safety  regulations; 
and  It  will  not  have  tht  power  after  June  SO, 
when  tbe  mmss  most  be  returned  to  the 
owners,  unless  a  new  law  U  passed. 

The  miner's  bese,  John  L.  Lewis,  muffed 
a  golden  opportunity  to  foeua  pobllo  opinion 
ea  tbe  safety  question  when  the  mines  were 
Mtea  over  by  the  Oovemment.  That  was 
■Mre  tanporlaat  to  the  mluwa  than  was 
Lewis*  strike  ealiad  against  the  Oovenuaent 
on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  paying  the 
miners'  wrifare  fund  the  10  cants  a  ton 
afur  inatead  of  before  tbe  coal  was  wasbed. 
The  Ooverument.  too.  baa  been  darallct 
In  not  insisting  on  safety  meaatarea.  auch  aa 
Becreury  of  tbe  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  U  now 
taking  by  cloalng  518  mlnea  which  produce 
86  percent  ot  tbe  Nation's  bituminous  coal. 
Kvidantly  Mr.  Krug'a  inapectors  did  discover 
a  loS  o(  haaards  and  ordered  them  removed: 
but,  although  Mr.  Krug  aaid  that  neither 
the  preliminary  nor  final  report  (on  in- 
speoUons)  at  CentrmUa  found  imminent 
danger  which  would  have  called  Uito  play 
emergency  procedure  under  the  mine  safety 
eode.  be  declared  that  the  final  ln^>ectlon 
llareh  17-20  ahowed  U  items  of  noncom- 
pUanee  with  the  Federal  safety  code,  includ- 
ing 62  repeat  offenses,  and  alao  that  reports 
of  the  operating  manager  on  correction  of 
deficiencies  had  been  mlaleadlng. 

Harry  Nlerman.  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Centralla  Coal  Co..  told  a  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  that  rock  dusting  of  the 
mine  the  week-end  preceding  the  exploalon 
had  been  postponed  for  a  week  because  of 
mechanical  failure  of  the  dusting  machine: 
and  coal  dust  haa  In  the  past  been  often 
given  aa  the  cause  of  explosions.  Why  not 
await  for  repair  of  the  machine  instead  of 
BHidlBg  men  Into  the  mine — an  action  that 
tasuited  In  death? 

Of  course,  the  Inclination  of  workers  to  take 
chances  despite  regulate  is  will  always  be  a 
aource  of  accidents.  Eve .  j  one  knows  that  In 
factory  or  farm  careleesneaa  causes  a  lot  of 
accidents.  Autclsts  and  pedestrians  Uke 
**>f*y*f — and  sometimes  die  as  a  reEUlt,  as 
eajOt  a  year  and  a  mllUon  injuries  attest. 
Sven  in  hotnea  a  multitude  occur. 

In  tbe  Centralis  mine  disaster  that  snuffed 
out  tbe  lives  of  111  men.  there  may  have 
been  careleasnass.  for  It  Is  suggested  that  an 
electrical  fladi  er  a  rock  falling  into  an  open 


boi  of  dynamite  caps  might  have  caused 
the  deadly  explosion. 

But  tbe  bazarda  of  mining  are  aueb  tbat 
not  only  fines  but  prison  sentencas  abould 
be  imposed  on  tboaa  who  do  not  obey  aalety 
regulations. 

liarquia  Childa.  tbe  coltunnlst.  says  tbat. 
during  the  past  46  years.  71,000  recorded  mine 
fatalities,  or  an  average  of  129  deaths  a  month 
have  occiured;  and  that  at  present  the  aver- 
age fatality  a  month  Is  85.  Surely  the  Na- 
tion cannot  permit  this  to  go  on  unheeded. 
Is  life  In  America  so  cheap? 

One  thinks  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade at  Balaklava. 

"Onward  to  death  rode  the  000." 
"Someone  had  blundered." 


''LaoM  Dock"  ProsecutiaB  by  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  UMjjntM 

IN  TBE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  15. 1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  OPA  from  continuing  unjusti- 
fied "lame  duck"  prosecution  of  thou- 
sands of  business  people  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  I  proposed  to  relieve  the 
people  from  this  persecution,  based  on 
border-line  interpretation  of  regulations 
and  orders  no  longer  in  effect. 

Several  other  Members  of  Congress 
have  introduced  bills  that  would  have  the 
same  purpose  and  objective.  Many  ad- 
ditional Members  of  Congress  have  called 
and  talked  with  me  about  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  expressed  a  very 
great  interest  In  some  action  being  taken 
immediately. 

In  January  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  DxRKSSN),  who  has  also  been  very 
active  and  especially  interested  In  this 
problem,  had  incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Wlllfam  E.  Remy.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Enforcement  of  OPA, 
which  explained  the  situation  at  tbat 
time  and  the  policy  being  pursued,  as 
well  as  listing  the  pending  cases  as  of 
October  31.  1946.  At  that  time  there 
were  28.131  cases  pending. 

On  December  23. 1946.  an  enforcement 
peUtion  was  granted  In  all  treble-dam- 
age claims  involving  decontrolled  com- 
modities in  which  the  single  amoimt  of 
the  overcharge  is  less  than  (200.  all 
such  cases  to  be  dismissed  forthwith. 
This  action  reduced  the  backlog  of  cases 
to  17,652  as  of  December  31.  1946.  The 
backlog  of  cases  wsis  further  reduced  to 
15,449  as  of  January  31, 1947. 

On  March  1,  1947,  there  were  1.991 
pending  investigation,  4,589  pending  dis- 
position, and  6,495  cases  pending  litiga- 
tion, or  a  total  of  13,075  cases. 

The  most  serious  type  of  cases  are  the 
so-called  treble-damage  cases,  of  which 
there  were  4,873  pending  as  of  March  1, 
1947.  Treble  damages  claimed  in  these 
cases  amount  to  $41.773 /)00. 

A  few  days  after  I  had  Introduced 
H.  R.  2100.  tbe  Administrator  of  OPA 
call2d  me  and  discussed  the  entire  situa- 
tion and  the  problem  with  which  they 
were  faced.     Bcveral  oonferenoes  with 


other  Members  of  COBgreai  bimI 
sions  have  been  had  with  repreaentativee 
of  OPA  and  the  Office  of  Temporary  Con- 
trola.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine a  policy  that  would  eliminate  a  great 
number  of  the  small  cases  which  we  by 
far  tbe  greatest  majority  of  the  num- 
ber and  a  small  percentage  of  tbe  dollars 
Involved. 

After  much  discussion  and  reviewing 
the  record,  it  was  a  considered  Judgnkent 
of  most  of  us  that  If  all  such  cases  involv- 
ing decontrolled  commodities  in  which 
the  single  amoimt  of  overcharge  was  less 
than  (3,000  were  dismissed  that  the 
greatest  injustices  would  be  immediately 
eliminated.  Before  this  conclusion  was 
reached  we  obtained  a  complete  break- 
down as  to  what  would  be  the  effect.  We 
found  there  were  1.872  or  42  percent  of 
the  cases  pending  involve  something  like 
$36,000,000  or  85  percent  of  the  toUl 
claims  in  dollars.  In  other  words,  if  a 
policy  of  a  cut-back  of  all  such  cases  were 
issued,  3,000  cases  would  be  immediately 
disposed  of  and  only  approximately 
$5,000,000  involved. 

We  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  agencies  would  be 
thoroughly  Justified.  If  they  want  to 
ahow  good  faith  in  an  effort  to  dispose 
of  these  little  insignificant,  technical, 
and  borderline  cases,  and  grant  ihi.s  re- 
lief  to  small  business  people  who  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  protecting  themselvea, 
this  In  our  opinion  would  be  the  most 
equitable  approach  to  it  Many  of  us 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  some  such 
action  would  be  taken  and  that  in  addi- 
tion the  largor  OMte  would  be  revtewod 
with  a  view  of  prosecuting  those  who 
really  engaged  In  large  black-market  op- 
eration and  endangered  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  proceeded  against 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
anyone  in  this  House  who  wishes  to  aee 
willful  and  flagrant  violations  where  they 
benefited  by  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  at  the  expense  of  che  public 
extended  a  general  amnesty. 

In  these  large  casea  the  Government 
stands  generally  to  be  successful  where 
there  is  a  willful  and  flagrant  violation. 
In  these  small  cases,  the  recovery  i^  going 
to  be  extremely  small.  Tbe  juries  and 
the  courts  throughout  the  country  are 
not  going  to  convict  them.  Then  by  pro- 
ceeding with  such  cases  the  Government 
is  only  spending  money  with  little  hope. 
If  any,  of  return,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
justice  or  injustices  involved. 

Some  In  the  agency  now  claim  there 
is  some  doubt  that  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  issue  such  a  policy.  Such  a 
doubt  was  raised  when  tbe  $200  cut-back 
order  was  issued  and  the  same  authority 
exists  on  the  larger  cut-back  figure  as 
existed  wben  that  action  was  taken.  It 
is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
still  some  in  these  agencies  who  wish  to 
extend  their  authority  and  jurisdiction 
just  as  far  as  they  can,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  the  President  last  November 
and  the  Congress  at  various  times  since. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
Congress  should  give  imiiiedialely  its 
attention.  I  know  there  has  been  some 
discussion  among  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  arid  Cur- 
rency as  well  as  other  Monbers  of  tbe 
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[t  Is  a  matter.  I  beliere.  that 
could  be  more  appropriately  handled  by 
administrative  action  but  since  that 
actton  h  is  been  held  up  I  urge  that  the 
Congreaj  give  consideration  at  an  early 
date. 

In  ordfer  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  have  the  general  Information. 
I  ask  to  include  in  my  remarlcs  Informa- 
tion anc  tables  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Price  At  ministration,  together  with  gen- 
eral sarction  policies:  Case  No.  6.  en- 
forceme  it  exception  granted — C-2;  No.  7, 
enforcer  lent    exception    granted — C-S; 
case  No    14.  enforcement  exception  re- 
garding motor  vehicle  regulation:   en- 
forcemeit  exception  case  No.   16;   and 
enforcei  lent  exception  cases  Nos.  17.  18. 
and  19.    There  are  other  exceptions.  Mr, 
Speaker ,  being  granted  but  this  gives  you 
an  idea  not  only  as  to  the  procedure  In 
reference  to  these  cases  but  the  tre- 
mendous difficulty  anyone  charged  with 
fuch  vli  tlation  has  in  trying  to  find  out 
JOit  wl^t  his  status  Is.    A  small  busi- 
has  little  chance  of  defending 
himself  and  should  be  given  relief. 


n  ru  A.— Jlevtew  and  dispoMiUon^— backlog  on  deeontroUed  eommoditiea.  /on.  31.  li 
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UABT  36.  1M7. 

UXMOBAKOTm 

To:  William  B.  Rcmy,  Deputy  Coounlsslc 

for  Baforcement. 
Prom    Miriam  Zlony.  analyst. 
Subject :  Reduction  In  review  and  dlaposltlc 
work    load    on    decontrolled    commodltlf 
from  October  31,  1946.  to  January  31.  1941 
Comparison  of  schedule  A.  Review  and  Dl 
position,  backlog  fig;ues  for  October  31.  U 
(revised),  and  January  31.   1947.  shows 
the  beginning  of  February  a  marked  de 
In  ptn4*pg  load  as  follow*:'  45.1  percent 
In  total  number  of  backlog  cases,  from  28.: 
to    15.440   cases:    47    percent   drop   In 
under  investigation,  from  4.007  to  2.443  ci 
50.7  percent  drop  In  cases  awaiting  dlsf 
Uon.  from  12.395  to  e.lOfl  cases;  36.7  percei 
drop  In  cases  pending  In  court,  from  10.' 
to  6.823  case*. 

All  types  of  eases  pending  in  court  she 
a  decrease  during  this  period  and  susp 
sion  orders  pending  also  dropped  consl^ 
ably  by  the  end  of  January.    The  only 
crease  mdlcated  was  In  determination  pr 
ceedlngs  pending  on  meat  subsidy  wlthhoU 
Ing  cas?s,  which  rose  from  8  cases  In 
ber  to  IS  cases  as  of  the  end  of  January. 

Changes  In  backlog  on  decontrolled 
modules  by  type  of  case  pending  were: 
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When  we  consider  the  clean-up  Job  on 
8.200  cases  to  be  closed  cut.  plus  the  fa 
that  few  cases  can  actually  reach  trial 
to  June  30.  plus  the  office  turmoil  which 
ceMlve    reductlon-ln-force    procedures 
duce.  plus  a  few  and  slightly  Increasing 
Ume-constimlng  suits  agamst  the  Cover 
ment  to  enjoin  the  OPA  ta  to  recover 
sidles.  It  does  not  appear  reasonable  to 
sume  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  4.873 
prior  to  Jxine  30.  1947. 

A.— JttfP<ei0  and  IMsposttfon  IMtTMon  —  pending  trebU-aamage  eaaet  on   dee 
c<mmoditin,  bf  commodity  and  dollar  amount*  o/  single  damages.  Mar.  1,  1947~ 
total 
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AppUcatlan  of  sanctions  to  vlo- 
and  granting  enforcement  ezoep- 


9-  500.  MotlflcaUon  of  formal  action 

Sac.  »-lS01.  ApplleaUoak  <tf  sanctions 

vtolati^na  and  grantlac  enloreaoMnt 


.01.  Scope:  The  procedure  stated  in 
•eettan  ahall  apply  to  all  cases  handled  ^ 
the  enforcement  division. 
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exectltlve  shall  submit  the  matter  to  the  re- 
gional administrator  so  that  the  latter  may 
Join  in  the  request,  or  express  his  opinion 
thereoo.  or  mbralt  addltlcmal  facts  as  he 
thlnka  significant  to  a  consideration  of  the 
laqoeet. 

C.  The  decision  with  respect  to  ea^  case 
considered  under  this  section  Is  published  as 
I4>pendlzes  0-1501A  through  L. 

.04  The  deputy  commissioner  for  enforce- 
ment laserves  the  right,  on  his  own  motion, 
to  grant  an  enfco^ement  excepticm  in  any 
appropriate  case  after  consultation  with  the 
regional  enforcement  executive  In  the  region 
where  the  specific  case  is  pending. 

j05  Procedure  subsequent  to  granting  of 
mfoareement  exception.  If  an  enforcement 
exception  is  granted  by  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  enforcement,  either  upon  requeat 
or  upon  his  own  motion,  a  statement  of  the 
rule  covering  the  enforcement  exception  will 
be  laaued  to  all  enforcement  attorneys  for 
future  application  in  similar  cases.  Enforce- 
ment attorneys  are  instructed  to  apply  all 
outstanding  enforcement  exceptions  to  cases 
which,  in  whole  or  In  part,  fall  within  the 
rule  stated  in  the  exception. 

A.  Any  case  upon  which  an  enforcement 
exception  has  been  Issued,  and  all  similar 
cases  falling  within  the  same  rule,  shall  show 
within  the  flle  that  the  disposition,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  been  governed  by  the  spedflc 
enforcement  exception. 

B.  The  rules  stated  in  enforcement  excep- 
tion shall  govern  all  cases  falling  within  the 
rules.  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  formal 
sanction  has  already  been  Instituted,  :>ut 
shall  not  apply  to  completed  sanction  cases. 

C.  There  are  certain  types  of  situations 
which  will  not  alone  Im  considered  siifflclent 
for  the  granting  of  an  enforcement  excep- 
tion: 

1.  Where  the  defendant  clatms  that  his 
violation  was  committed  subsequent  to  an 
Interpretation  not  given  in  accordance  with 
procedural  regulation  No.  1. 

a.  Where  the  defendant  after  violation  ap- 
l^les  for  and  receives  a  price  adjustment. 

8.  Where  the  defendant  claims  that  be  had 
to  charge  a  higher  price  because  the  celling 
price  was  too  low  for  him.  or  for  the  Industry. 

4.  Where  the  defendant  claims  that  he 
charged  over  the  ceiling  because  he  was  re- 
quired to  purchase  over  tbe  ceUing. 


caciivo. «. 


■xcsmoM 


c-i 


I'aets:  A  retailer  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  manufactttrer  for  the  delivery  to  the 
retailer  of  5.000  cttltivators  in  monthly  In- 
■famnente.  order  prepaid.  The  retailer  prop- 
erly TH-iced  the  cultivators  under  GlfPR. 
When  the  retailer  had  received  approximately 
half  the  delivery,  the  manufacturer  received 
an  order  from  OPA  under  KPR  188  fixing  his 
ceiling  price  and  requiring  a  tagging  of  a 
retaU  price  announced  in  the  order.  The 
order  was  duly  filed  and  published  in  the 
Pederal  Register.  The  retail  price  fixed  in 
the  order  was  lower  than  the  OMPR  price 
at  which  the  retailer  was  selling.  Although 
the  manufacturer  thereafter  continued  to 
make  deliveries  to  the  retailer  under  the  con- 
tract, the  retailer  had  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  order.  When  tbe  retaUer  was  first  in- 
formed of  the  order,  he  discontinued  the 
sales  at  the  GMPR  price. 

Decision:  Enforcement  exception  granted 
as  to  all  such  sales  already  made  by  the  re- 
taller  or  any  other  seller  similarly  sltusted. 

Bsals:  Enforcement  exception  C-1  would 
have  applied  automatically  to  this  ease,  cx- 
eept  for  the  fact  that  here  tli«  retailer's 
•ailing  price  was  not  based  on  fixed  or  per- 
centage mark-up  ovar  supplier's  prloe,  not 
escaedtng  supplier's  calling  price.  But  the 
underlying  reason  is  substantially  tbe  same. 
The  retailer  was  engaging  In  a  course  of  legal 
oondnct  until,  by  the  act  of  the  agency  on 
appUoatton  of  the  manufacturer,  the  retailer's 
price  became  illegal.  While  it  is  true  that 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  consti- 
tutes constructive  notice  to  all,  there  is  noth- 


ing to  prevent  the  agency  from  adopting  a 
policy  which  does  recognise  the  falrnefs  at 
withholding  sanction  under  proper  ctrctim- 
Ktances.  There  was  nothing  to  cause  the  re- 
tailer to  Inquire  whether  the  manufacturer 
had  applied  for  any  price,  or  whether  one 
had  been  ordered,  or  whether  the  order  af- 
fected the  retail  level.  In  cases  such  as  these. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  retailer  to 
watcn  the  Federal  Register  scrupulously  be- 
cause of  the  mere  possibility  of  publication 
of  an  order  tliat  might  dlrectiy  affect  him. 
The  same  conaiderations  woiUd  also  apply 
to  some  sellers  other  than  retailers  who  could 
,^d  themselves  in  the  same  position. 
~'  As  in  enforcement  exception  C-1.  the  ex- 
ception does  not  apply  to  merchandise  re- 
maining unsold  after  the  seller  has  been  told 
or  has  otherwise  learned  of  the  change  in 
legal  price.  Tbe  undelivered  merchandise 
must  be  repriced. 

Rule:  Where  any  seller  has  been  selling  at 
or  less  than  the  celling  price,  and  where  the 
sapplier  has  applied  few  a  {Nrice  which  the 
agency  orders  and  duly  publishes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  where  the  order  also  fixes 
a  price  fcr  the  seller  which  Is  less  thsn  he 
has  been  charging,  and  where  the  seller  does 
not  know  and  has  no  reason  to  make  further 
Inquiry  to  determine  that  such  application 
was  made  by  the  supplier  or  acted  upon  by 
the  agency,  enforcement  exception  granted 
as  to  all  such  sales  by  seller  insofar  as  seller's 
price  was  legal  but  for  tbe  order.  On  all 
merchandise  remaining  unsold  seller  must 
reprice  in  accordance  with  order. 

Coverage:  All  regulations  in  all  commodity 
fields  at  all  applicable  industry  leveliv 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1948. 

GaoaoB  Momchaksh. 
Dejmtf  Mministrator  for  Enforcement. 

cum  aro.  t.  xMToacufaNT  Bxcapraow 

OBANTKO— C-S 

Facts:  On  November  9,  President  Truman 
annotmced  tliat  celling  prices  on  all  com- 
modities except  rent  and  sugar  and  a  few 
minor  commodities  were  lifted.  The  Octo- 
ber 31.  1946.  statistical  reports  show  that 
there  were  2.707  Administrator's  claims  and 
2,211  Administrator's  consumer  claims  pend- 
ing in  cotnt,  11.002  esses  com|Aeted  Investi- 
gations awaiting  disposition,  and  4.184  esses 
tmder  Investigation.  Our  personnel  has 
been  substantially  cut  except  for  rent,  sugar, 
and  sales-control  enforcement.  A  ntnnber 
of  the  cotirts  have  been  reluctant  to  go  for- 
ward with  eases  involving  small  amotmts  of 
overcharge. 

Decision:  The  enforcement  exception  is 
granted. 

Basis:  This  decision  Is  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  red\ice  the  work  load  of  our 
staff  and  to  relieve  it  of  the  less  significant 
casee.  Also,  by  making  this  decision  we  are 
eliminating  the  number  of  small  cases  from 
the  court  dockets  thus  enabling  our  attor- 
neys to  proceed  with  the  more  significant 


Rule:  All  treble  damage  claims  involving 
decontrolled  commodities  in  which  the  single 
amount  of  the  overcharge  is  less  ttum  $900 
shall  be  dismissed  forthwith.  This  Is  ap- 
plicable both  to  pmiding  litigation  and  to 
cases  pending  disposition.  A  case  should 
not  be  dropped  where  the  evidence  presently 
In  the  file  estalHlshes  single  damages  of  less 
than  $300,  and  the  file  Indicates  that  by 
further  investigation  made  In  accordance 
with  Review  and  Disposition  Directives  4  and 
B  single  damages  In  excess  ot  $300  wHI  be 
developed. 

Coverage:  All  regulations  In  all  commodity 
fields  at  all  indtatry  levels  where  the  oom> 
modltles  are  now  decontrolled. 

Wadxlngton,  D.  C,  December  SS.  1948. 

WnxiAs:  K.  Bsirr, 
Deprntg  AMaUniMtrmtor  for  Enfureememi. 

C8SK  MO.  14.  mrOBCBCnVT  B*t»KT10W  CBAirRB 

Facts:  The  used -motor -vehicle  regulation. 
RMPR  341,  MPR  640,  and  UPR  580,  provided 


d<dlar-and-eents  prices  for  used  Tehldea. 
These  prices,  called  **as  Is"  or  base  prfoee. 
were  the  maximum  which  any  penon  aeBtac 
a  vehicle  could  charge.  A  person  regularly 
engaged  In  the  bustneas  of  selling  used  ve- 
hicles could  charge  the  wananty  price  whMi 
is  $100.  or  25  percent,  more  than  the  "as  Is" 
price,  if  he  applied  for  and  obtained  written 
authoriaaticM)  from  the  district  oflke  to  sell 
as  a  dealer,  as  that  term  is  defined  in  tlM 
regulations.  Before  Issuing  the  aothortia- 
tion  tlie  district  oAce  price  division  generally 
verified  that  the  api^lcant  had  a  pinee  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  used  vehicles,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  repnir  and  reconditioning  nec- 
essary to  put  and  keep  vehicles  in  good  oper- 
ating condltloB. 

Situation  A:  A  trtiek  concern  applied  for 
authorlcation  and  pending  issuance  of  such 
authorisation  sold  a  truck  at  the  warranty 
price.  The  authorization  was  never  Issued, 
and  enforcement  instituted  a  treble  damaga 
action  baaed  upon  the  difference  between  the 
•*a«  is"  and  the  warranty  price.  The  district 
oOlce  price  division  has  advised  the  enforce- 
ment division  that  the  seller  had  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  qualify  as  a  dealer  and  that 
the  authorization  was  not  Issued  liecause  tha 
application  had  apparentiy  been  misplaced 
in  the  district  office. 

Situation  B:  A  seller  has  been  engaged  In 
the  business  of  selling  used  cars  and  trucks. 
He  applied  for  and  received  airthortzatlon  as 
a  used-car  dealer.  Subsequent  investigation 
disclosed  that  be  had  sold  trucks  at  the  war- 
ranty price  although  not  specifically  author- 
ized as  a  truck  dealer.  The  overcharge  is  the 
difference  between  the  "as  is"  and  warranty 
prices.  The  subject  has  facilities  adequate 
for  the  repair  and  reconditioning  of  used  can 
and  trucks. 

Situation  C:  A  seller  regularly  engaged  la 
the  business  of  selling  used  vehicles  sold 
such  vehicles  at  the  warranty  price  althougn 
he  never  applied  for  nor  received  written 
authorization  to  sen  as  a  "deala."  Tbe 
overcharge  is  the  difference  between  the  "as 
is"  and  the  warranty  prices,  Biibject  has  al- 
ways maintained  facilities  for  the  repair  and 
reconditioning  of  vehicles,  has  given  pur- 
chasers the  written  warranty  required  by  tha 
regulations,  and  has  performed  the  servloaa 
necessary  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  warranty. 

Decision:  Bnforcement  exception  la 
granted. 

Basis:  In  a  going  price  control  program 
it  is  alMoIutely  necessary  to  hold  the  seller 
to  the  price  be  was  enUUed  to  receive  at 
the  time  the  sale  was  made  even  though  be 
could  have  received  authorization  to  charge 
the  higher  price  had  he  properly  applied  for 
such  authorization.  However,  after  a  com- 
modity has  been  decontrolled  the  reasons 
for  holding  the  seller  to  the  lower  price  no 
longer  exists  If  he  can  satisfactorily  prove 
that  he  cotild  have  qualified  for  the  authori- 
zation which  would  permit  the  higher  price 
to  be  charged. 

Rule:  Where  a  seller  of  UMd  motor  vehicles 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  tha  Chleg 
of  the  Regional  Review  and  Disposition  Sec- 
tion, the  Regional  Enforcement  Executive 
and  tbe  Regional  Administrator  that  be 
would  clearly  have  been  entitied  to  an  au- 
thorization as  a  dealer  if  be  had  made  ap- 
plication therefor  or  having  made  such  ap- 
plication If  the  same  had  been  properly  acted 
upon,  any  case  based  upon  sales  at  not  more 
than  the  price  he  vrould  have  been  entitled 
to  charge  as  a  dealer  shall  be  dismissed. 

Coverage:  RMPR  841.  MPR  540  and  MPR 
809 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  21.  1947. 
Wn-LiAM  B.  Rnrr, 
I>eputp  Commi*ti€mer  for  Enforeemeni. 

BrroacKMZMT  aauxmoif  cms  aio.   is 
Pacts:  Mo  request  tor  an  enforoemeat  es- 
cqttion  bas  been  made  In  this  case.    Bow- 
ever,  tbe  Deputy  Coaunisstoner  on  bis  own 

motion  has  considered  an  exception. 

No  court  action  has  l>een  taken.  Bow- 
ever,  an  investigation  has  been  made  and 
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which 
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lalm   U   against   A.  C.  Walla  at   al. 

W.  Wella  Lumbar  Co..  Menomlnea. 

bjeretnafter  rafwrwl  to  aa  the  company. 

»mpany  oparataa  a  hardwood   floor 

tha  Upper  Paalnaula  In  Michigan. 

araa  of  hardwood  lumber     It 

hardwood  lumbar  and  hardwood 

UMfB  lato  hardwood  doorlnc 

hay  aoM  prhBartty  at  ealUng  prlcaa 

for  mill  sellcra  of  hardwood  floor- 

dPR  432.     The  company  screened  the 

lumber  amounting  to  about 

of  all  the  hardwood  lumber  U 

dried  this  lumber  and  raaold  It. 

.  in  carload  quantUlea.     Also  It 

sefllng  hardwood  flooring  in  small  qt 

Its  mill  at  what  It  called  retail 

Sometime  In  August  IMS  Jamea  A. 
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unit  \A  the  Bscanaba  district  office,  called 
upon  4.  C.  Walls  at  the  company's  place  of 
It  appears  that  the  company  had 
skiing  all  of  Ita  lumber  at  the  ealltng 
or    mill    sellers    as    provided    for    in 
and  all  of  Its  hardwood  flooring, 
a  small  lot  of  so-called  retail  sales 
mill  celling  price  eatabllahed  by  liPR 
company  reqviested  an  Interpreta- 
MPR   4«7   and   MPR  315   from   the 
district    olBce    Inquiring    as    to 
or  not  it  could  take  the  mark-ups 
In  those  regulations  (MPR  315  pro- 
mark-up  for  retail  sellers  of  hard- 
loortng   out   of   a   distribution    yard 
407    provides    for    marlc-ups    of 
icea  on  sales  of  hardwood  lumber  by 
yards).    Because  of  the  wording 
applicable  regulations.  It  was  not  un- 
for   the  seller  In   good  faith  to 
aa  interpretatkm  aa  to  whether  or 
entitled  to  thoae  mark-ups.     Mr. 
told    the    company     -irally    that 
upon   the   regulation    and    upon   the 
being  performed  by  the  company 
past  performance  prior  to  the  war 
was  qualified  to  use  the  mark-ups 
tn  MPR  467  and  MPR  315.    The 
requested  that  this  Interpretation 
to  them  In  writing.     On  Augxist  13. 
t  be  fccanaba  district  office  wrote  the 
y  author litiig  tt  to  take  such  mark- 
rhe  letter  was  MfBed  by  James  A.  Mac- 
Price    Specialist.    Industrial    Com- 


ragtcm  tl 
reclonU 


latarp  reutlon 
IMA. 
On 


Thefe  was  no  price  attorney  in  the 

tn  August  1M6.     Mr.  MacOonald 

ha  oraUy  dlecumed  this  with  the 

price  attorney  In  Cleveland  and  the 

price  specialist  in  Cleveland.     This 

dUcus4ton  was  made  after  August  13.  IMS. 

n>e  pfice  specialist  was  orally  told  that  the 

set  forth  m  the  August   IS. 

•tter  was  correct. 

iptsmbar  1.  1M5.  the  company  raised 
tn  sccordance  with  tl^e  inter  pre- 
set forth  in  the  Atwust  13.  1945.  letter 
August  1946  the  company  was  Investigated 
It  was  then  determined 
bs    Interpretation    set    forth    in    the 
IS  letter  was  erroneous.    The  over- 
from   September    1.   1945.   through 
1.  1946.  totaled  913  JM. 
Exception  granted. 
taffossMnt  saeaption  case  No.  4 
aa  sawptlmi  wtaara  an  oral  autborias- 
made  by  the  OAee  of  Price  Admla- 
ia  violation  of  procedural  regola- 
t.  1.    That  dedalon  la  reaffirmed. 
piQirWoos  of   procedural  rsgulattoa 
and  are  necessary  for  the 
«t  aay  OoTsnuaent  activity 
ts  to  the  Emergency  Price 
A«t  rseogalMd  this  principle  in  that 
provided  that  no  action  could  be 
■atatKined  if  the  violatUm  arose  because  the 
••iltag  the  commmtUf  M«e4  Iqwo  end 
with  Ito  vtlMmi  mtnim  sad 
Instrxietioos  d  the  Administrator  or  aay  re- 


gional administrator  or  district  director  i 
the  OAm  at  Prlee  Administration. 

The  Isaaanee  ot  written  interpreut 
unauthorised  employees  of  the  Office  of 
Administration  is  a  violation  of  Internal 
structlOBS  and  can  be  held  to  a  minimi 
by  |»x>per  supervision  and  corrective 
urea   taken   sgainst   persons   violating  at 
instructions.     A  serio\is  question  arisea  aa  | 
what  enforcement  r.ctlon   should   be 
against   s  member  of   an   Industry  who. 
good  faith,  applies  to  the  Office  of  Prtee 
ministration  for  an  interpretation,  reoetl 
a  written  Interpretation  from  a  person 
apparent  authority,  and  rellea  upon  thia 
terpretation  to  the  end  that  he.  by  dnmg  | 
la  in  violation  of  an  Office  of  Price  Adml  ^ 
tratlon  regulation. 

Where  no  element  of  fraud  and  colt 
are  present  and  the  enforcement  attori 
satisfied  that  there  was  need  (or  the  Inl 
preutlon    and   a    price   specialist,    alt 
unauthorised.  Issuee  one.  which  was  in 
faith  relied  upon,  no  prosecution  shot 
had  against  the  person  receiving  such 
pretation  if  It  devetops  that  such  int 
Utlon  Is  erronecus. 

Rule:  Where  a  person  sppllea  to  an 
of  the  OOlce  of  Price  Administration  for  i 
Interpretation  of  a  regulation  and 
an  interpreutlon  in  writing  from  a  per 
in  that  oOloe  who  has  been  designated  as 
price  specialist  for  the  commodity  or 
involved  in  the  interpretation. 
}n   applying   for   the   interpretat 
has   no  actual   knowledge  of  the   fact 
such  price  specialist  docs  not  have  autt 
to  Issue  the  interpretation,  enforcement 
ceptlon  Is  granted  the  person  receiving 
interpretation,  with  respect  to  thc^     vi 
tions  which  occurred  solely  as  the  reaultj 
such  interpretation,  provided  that  all  tbe 
lowing  condltlona  are  met : 

1.  Tbe  person  spplylng  for  the  mtc 
tlon  correctly  stated  sll  relevant  facts. 

3.  The  matters  contained  in  the  writ 
interpretation    were    a    proper    subject 
interpretstlon. 

3.  The  applicable  regulation  or  rcgulat 
did  not  state  a  r\ile  clearly  contrary  to 
Interpretation. 

4.  There  was  no  element  of  fraud  or 
sion  on  the  part  of  or  between  the  price 
dallst   and   the   person   seeking   the   inl 
pretation. 

S   That  the  person  applied  for  and 
upon  the  interpretation  in  good  faith. 
William  E.  Rmrr. 
Deputy  Commiaaicner  for  Knforcr^xt 
WASSUtaTOM.  D.  C.  February  20.  lif47.^ 

DfroaCZMKMT   EZCXmON   CASS   MO.    t1 

Pacts:  Section  6  te)  of  ad  RMPR  19  wtl 
spect  to  certain  shlpmenu  of  southern 
lumber  invoiced  as  containing  In 
deaJgnated  percentages  of  certain 
tabllshed   the  No.   3  common   price   as 
applicable   maximum   price   for   lumber 
voiced  as  No.  1  common  and  higher  gri 
if  any  such  shipment  did  not  bear  the 
mark  of  a   qualified    inspection 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
spectlon    by    a    proper    inspsctlon 
Some   producers   of   southern    pine   U 
who  were  not  members  of  a  qualified 
spectlon  agency,  and  for  that 
unable  to  comply  with  the  grade-marl 
provision   of   the   section,   made   shipc 
which  were  invoiced  as  containing  quant 
of  the  higher  grades  in  sxcew  of 
forth  in  the  ssctlon  and  such  shipments  < 
not  accompanied  by  a  certificate  ot  ii 
tlon    by    a    reeogniaed    inspection    a| 
However,  theee  producers  had  in  their 
ploy  inspectors  capable  of  properly 
southera  pine  lumber  in  accordance 
the  reeofhlMd  rul«  ot  the  industry. 
shipments   were   actuaUy    graded    by 
graders   la   aeeordanoe  with   industry 
aad  praetiOM  and  the  iBtolMs  (or  these  1 


the  qxiantltles  and 
[led  by  the  graders. 
ant  exception  Is  granted. 
j)   was  incorporated  in 
Bbat  widespread  viola- 
lumber.     A  study  of 
distribution    for    the 
I  by  the  Southera  Pins 
[industry  organlaatkm. 
that   the   normal  log 
_  ion  and  hlghor  grades 
southern  pine  lumber 
graphic   areas  from  a 
^Igh  of  30  percent.    The 
were  taken  into  con> 
ling  the  various  per- 
the  section.     In   the 
cause  of  an  aggravated 
lition  existing  in  the 
lumber   enforcement 
Ibly  Increased.     One  of 
Iforms   of   violation    in 
.    was  upgrading.     Be- 
ve  upgrading  practicee 
Oovemment  had  only 
iable  for  detecting  such 
placed  heavy  reliance 
['took  extensive  enforce- 
■pun  violations  of  that 
^trol  the  considerations 
Enforcement  Excep- 
ticularly  as  lllusuated 
G.  apply  with  eqtial 
leratlons  disclosed   by 
iver.  since  none  of  the 
forcement  Exception 
to  this  express  situa- 
Issue  a  separate  en- 
cover  violations  of  S 

the  claim  for  treble 
violations  of  section 
11  be  dismissed  if  all 
lltlons  sre  met: 
ivolved  In  the  case  were 
iployees  of  the  shipper 
>le  of  properly  grading 
in   accordance   with 
the  industry. 
such  shipments  accu- 
jantitles  and  grades  of 
by  such  grading  and 
ig  of  any  of  the  lumber 
ahlpmenta. 

ig"  as  used  in  this  ex- 

Brepresentatlon  or  mia- 

grade  or  quantity  of 

[where  such  mlsdsscrlp» 

{her  price  than  the  ap- 

txpreasly  limited  to  vlo- 
|e)  of  ad  RMPR  19. 

WILUAM  E.  RBMT. 

)ner  for  Enforcement. 
March  13. 1H7. 

>lf  CASS  NO.    IS 

It  Exception  No.  C-S 
Fcember  33.  1946.  pro- 
is  daima  Involving 
(tlse  in  which  the  single 
large  U  less  than  gaoo 
forthwith." 

ten  raised  as  to  whether 
lies,  or  should  be  ex- 
Ulment  psyment  settle- 
>t  reduced  to  judgment) 
remaining  unpaid  on 
less  than  1200.  Two 
^ted.  one  where  the  set- 
ly  In  excess  of  a  sum  of 
by  partial  payments 
loth*r  where  the  original 

•urn  leas  than  giOO. 
lent  exception  granted 

itlons  which  led 
BaforeenMnt  Exception 
licable.    Prom  the  point 


of  view  of  tbe  work  load  involved  In  proc- 
essing those  cases  where  the  balance  remaln- 
Ihg  nhpald  on  December  23.  1946.  was  leas 
than  taOO  it  Is  Immaterial  whether  the  orig- 
inal settlement  was  for  more  or  less  than 
gaoo.  However,  with  respect  to  installment- 
payment  settlement,  where  the  balance  due 
on  December  23,  1946.  was  more  than  $200 
and  installment-payment  settlements  en- 
tered into  after  that  date,  where  the  total 
amotmt  at  the  settlement  exceeds  gSOO,  the 
agency  must  undertake  the  work  lead  In- 
volved, both  in  effecting  the  initial  settle- 
ment and  In  collecting  the  full  amotint  of  the 
settlement  even  though  eventually  the  final 
Installment  or  Installments  may  be  less  than 
$200. 

Rule:  Any  case  la  which  (1)  a  settlement 
bad  been  effected  and  payment  was  to  be 
made  by  Installments,  and  (11)  the  claim 
had  not  been  reduced  to  judgment,  and  (ill) 
the  amount  remaining  unpaid  on  December 
23.  1946.  was  less  than  $200,  shall  be  dosed 
and  no  further  proceedings  taken  to  effect 
collection  of  the  balance  due  under  the 
installment-payment  settlement. 

Coverage :  All  regulations  in  all  commodity 
fields  at  all  Industry  levels  where  the  com- 
modities are  now  decontrolled. 

William  E.  Rkmt. 
Drpvty  Commissioner  for  Enforcement. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  27. 1947. 

XNVOacnCKNT  KXCntTON  CAeC  NO.  1  s 

Pacts:  MPR  420,  effective  July  12.  1943. 
esublished  a  higher  price  for  manufacturers 
at  custom  heels  produced  in  Brooklyn.  N.  T.. 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y..  than  it  did  for  other 
types  of  heels.  The  statement  of  considera- 
tions recited  that  the  higher  price  was  lim- 
ited to  manufacturers  in  Rochester  and 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  because  avaUable  Informa- 
tion indicated  that  the  volume  of  such  heels 
produced  outside  of  those  two  cities  was 
negligible.  A  producer  of  ciutom  heels  in 
Massachusetts  charged  and  collected  the  ceil- 
ing price  applicable  to  heels  produced  in 
Brooklyn  and  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  filed  a 
protest  to  tbe  regulation.  Pending  decision 
on  the  protest,  he  was  granted  an  adjustable 
pricing  order.  An  enforcement  action  is 
pending  against  blm  for  treble  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  his  taking  the  higher  price  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  adjustable  pricing 
order.  On  November  8.  1946.  amendment 
8  to  MPR  420  was  Issued.  That  amendment 
removed  the  geographical  limitation  and  es- 
tshltshfd  the  higher  price  for  manufacturers 
of  custom  finished  hardwood  heels,  irrespee- 
tlve  of  where  produced.  The  statement  of 
considers tlons  for  that  amendment  recited 
that  information  obtained  since  the  time  the 
orlgizuU  regulstion  was  issued  disclosed  that 
a  large  quantity  of  custom-finished  hard- 
wood heels  waa  produced  In  areas  outside  of 
Brooklyn  and  Bochester.  N.  Y..  and  that  the 
originally  established  In  the  regtilation 
hardships"  to  manufactin^rs  of  cus- 
tom heels  outside  of  those  two  cities.  Tbe 
enforcement  department  has  been  advised 
by  ths  Ooiu-t  Review.  Research  and  Opinion 
Divialon  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  protest 
must  be  granted.  The  Court  Review.  Re- 
search and  Opinion  Division  has  further 
represented  to  the  Enforcement  Department 
that.  In  their  opinion.  It  would  be  more 
«pedltk]fus  to  handle  this  matter  on  the 
hMls  of  an  enforcement  exception  than  by 
granting  the  protest:  in  either  event  the  re- 
sult. Insofar  as  the  seller  is  concerned,  would 
be  the  same,  namely,  the  extinguishment 
ot  our  treble-damage  dalm. 

Oeelslon:  Enforosment  exception  granted. 

Basis:  Stnoe  It  appears  from  the  oral  rep- 
leeentatkms  aad  written  memoranda  of  the 
Court  Review.  Research,  and  Opinion  Divi- 
sion that  the  Administrator  does  not  hsve  a 
Mfal  olhlm  against  the  seller  for  treble  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  sales  of  custom-finished 


hardwood  heels  st  prices  not  In  exeem  of 

those  authorized  under  amendment  8.  the 
only  question  ia  whether  this  case  should  be 
rtisposiBd  at  by  enforcement,  exception,  or  fa- 
vorable aetkxi  on  the  pending  protest.  We 
accede  to  the  views  expressed  by  the  Court 
Review.  Research,  and  Opinion  Division  that 
It  would  be  more  eiqMditlous  to  dispose  of 
this  case  by  enforcement  exception  than  by 
granting  the  protest.  It  also  appears  probable 
that  there  are  other  provisions  of  regulations 
to  which  the  same  principle  might  hereafter 
be  extended.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  sUte 
a  general  rule  to  cover  not  only  this  situation, 
but  others  of  like  character  which  may  arise 
In  the  futtire.  but.  In  order  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  the  rule,  to  limit  its 
coverage  to  specific  provisions  of  specific  reg- 
ulations named  in  this. exception  or  added 
to  it  by  subsequent  order  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  enforcement. 

Rule:  Where  the  Court  Review,  Research, 
and  Opinion  Division  advises  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Enforcement  in  writing 
that  a  provision  of  a  regulation  or  order  is 
invalid,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Department  that  it  is  preferable  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  arising  out  of  violations  of  the 
Invalid  provision  by  enforcement  exception 
rather  than  to  grant  the  protest,  an  enforce- 
ment exception  Is  granted  as  to  all  actions 
ba:.ed  upon  such  provisions  of  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  specified  In  this  exception 
or  may  hereafter  be  added  to  it  by  order  of 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Enforcement. 

Coverage:  This  exception  is  limited  to  the 
following  regulations  and  orders: 

( 1 )  Section  —  of  MPR  420,  prior  to  amend- 
ment 8.  to  the  extent  that  said  amendment  8 
is  to  be  considered  as  having  retroactive  effect 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation  and  no 
enforcement  action  is  to  be  instituted  or 
maintained  against  a  seller  of  custom  fin- 
ished hardwood  heels  when  the  only  violation 
charged  consisted  of  selling  at  prices  which 
would  have  been  legal  had  the  provisions  of 
amendment  8  been  in  effect  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation. 

(2)  Section  16  of  Second  Revised  MPR  215. 
prior  to  amendment  20  ( April  23.  1946)  to  tbe 
extent  that  said  amendment  20  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  retroactive  effect  to  the 
effective  date  of  original  MPE  215  and  no  en- 
forcement action  is  to  be  instituted  or  main- 
tained against  a  mill  or  concentration  yard 
whr>n  the  only  violation  consisted  of  selling 
at  retail  through  distribution  yard  facilities 
in  the  manner  and  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  been  legal  had  the  jN'ovision  of 
amendment  20  been  in  effect  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  regulation. 

WnXIAM  E.  RXMT, 

Deputy  Commisaioner  for  Enforcement. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  3. 1947. 


Rural  ElectrificatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ABKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSBNTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  April  16. 19i7 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  bring  the  comforts 
of  the  present  day  to  the  American  farm 
home.  We  should  not  cease  to  work  for 
its  continuation  until  every  farm  home  in 
America  has  ail  the  electricity  it  needs 
and  at  rales  it  can  afford  to  pay.   Rural 


electrification  In  America  did  not  comt 
about  overnight.  Only  after  long  years 
of  hard  fiightlng  in  the  Congress  by  such 
men  as  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska.  Congressman  Sam  Raybum. 
of  Texas.  Congressman  John  Rankin,  of 
Mississipiri.  and  others^  was  it  made  a 
national  program. 

Among  the  pioneer  workers  for  rural 
electrification  in  my  State  was  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  former  Member  of  Congress  from 
tbe  district  which  I  am  now  honored  to 
represent  He  served  for  sre&rs  In  the 
Arkansas  State  Legislature  and  spon- 
sored the  first  rural-electrification  law 
for  Arkansas.  While  in  the  Congress  he 
was  an  active,  aggressive  fighter  for 
niral  electrification.  He  is  now  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  There 
are  scores  of  other  men  in  this  House 
today  who  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  program.  To  say  that 
rural  electrification  is  making  good 
would  be  a  trite  expression.  None  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
rural  electrification  in  their  districts  can 
doubt  the  benefits  of  it. 

Prom  press  reports.  I  gather  that  there 
is  some  opposition  to  the  program  and 
perhaps  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  trim 
the  budget  recommendation  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  I 
hope  these  reports  are  unfounded.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  to  lend  to  the 
co-ops  throughout  the  coimtry  come 
back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
with  interest.  The  co-ops  have  a  fine 
record  for  repayment  of  their  loans, 
while  at  the  same  time  extending  their 
own  services.  In  very  few  instances  hae 
a  co-op  defaulted,  and  in  most  instances 
they  pay  up  even  ahead  of  time.  So  it 
is  false  argument  to  say  that  the  Oov- 
emment cannot  afford  the  funds.  Prog- 
ress in  a  community  helps  everybody  In 
it.  including  the  Government,  and  his- 
tory shows  that  progress  follows  elec- 
tricity, especially  cheap  electricity. 

Some  ar:nie  that  tbe  co-ops  should  be 
abolished  or  the  loans  cut  for  the  reason 
that  they  pay  no  taxes.  The  Carroll  Rur- 
al Electrification  Cooperative  has  ita 
headquarters  in  my  home  town,  Berrjr- 
ville,  Ark.  The  other  day  I  wrote  to  my 
friend  and  neighbor.  J.  E.  Simpson,  at- 
torney for  that  co-op,  and  asked  him  to 
give  me  a  statement  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
that  cooperative.  I  have  his  reply  and  I 
quote  the  following  from  his  letter  to  me 
dated  March  24, 1947: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  March 
21,  1M7,  I  have  examined  the  records  of  the 
office  of  the  Carroll  Electric  Cooperative 
Corp.,  a  mral  electric  cooperative.  eBfiliig 
6,000  members  with  approximately  1,820 
miles  of  rural  lines  in  eight  counties  In 
northwest  Arkansas  and  southwest  Missouri. 

The  monthly  operating  reports  show  pay- 
ments of  taxes  for  the  last  6  months  of  IMS 
and  the  first  a  months  at  1947,  as  foUowe: 

July -  HTB.  SO 

August ^.— ..-«..-..^  .aM.M 

September ... .....^......m..  49I.M 

October .... . .  an.  90 

November....... .... .......  tit.  M 

December.........................  tOS.  76 

January  ................ ......  4M.  N 

February -  107.20 
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Ha^  Ym  Had  Enooffh? 


X^n'KNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  ninioia 

Of  TBk  HOUBI  OP  KVIOaNTATiySB 

Vednesdat.  April  IS.  1947 


l^RICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

liave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  here^^lth  include  a  news  item 

ppcared  in  the  Belleville   (HI.) 

Elemocrat   of    Monday.   April    14. 


Ung 


OWS  BAKZaT 

„  promised  Increase  in  bread  prices 
,hTs  morning  ss  the  General  Baking 
ufacturera  of  Bond  bread,  ordered 
per-loaf  Increase.  Other  bakers  In 
Bast  St.  Louis,  and  Bellevtlle  are 
to  fall  into  line  within  the  next 


Tie*  ptsaktent  and 

s  Bakery.  Inc..  largest  local  pro- 

that  no  plans  had  been  maila.  but 

he  increase  becama  fanaral.  bakarlaa 

would  be  obligated  to  follow  suit. 

aatlclpate  any  tmmadlate  Increaaa 

trice  of  sweet-dough  producU,  most 

were  affected  by  an  Increase  foUow- 

of  price  controls  Isst  fall. 

in  Belleville  were  notified  by 

>f  the  General  Baking  Co.  this  mom- 

the  retail  price  of  the  1 -pound  loaf 

Increased  from  12  to  15  cents  per 

tbs  ao-ounca  loaf  from  IS  to  18 

loaf. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


Of  T^  HOUSB  OP 

W0^tmdat.  AprU  1$,  IHT 

Mr.  ILANB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
%•  «rt«  nd  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoto.  I 
villi  t  \  Include  herein  a  very  interesting 
■itMi  Iv  James  Marlow  that  appeared 


a  Man  or  woaaa— s3-»i 
nrLANATioH  or  ss-psaa  anx  nnncATia 
LACS  or  cLsaa  xxmaavrajmiio  nt  ths 


(By  James  Marlow) 
WASHUtcTON.  AprU  15.— This  U  written 
point  out  the  Importanca  of  the  labor  bl 
which  the  House  starta  to  debate  today. 
It   Is  the   most   far-reaching   bill — In 
sense  of  the  restrictions  It  would  plsce 
unions  ever  considered  by  Congress. 

It  would  make  profound  changes  In  tt 
Wsgner  Act.  the  law  covering  relations 
tween  employers,  workers,  and  unions. 

The  House  expects  to  vote  on  this  bill  Pr 
day.     Later  the  Senau  wUl  vote  on  lu 
bill. 

Both  Houses  then  will  agree  on  a  cot 
promise  bin  which  President  Truman 
▼eto.     congress  atay  pass  it  Into  law  ot« 
hU  veto. 

This  House  bill  was  designed  by  the  Hot 
labor    Committee,    where    the    Republic 
members.  In  a  majority,  and  several  Demc 
crau.  approved  It. 

But  six  Democrats  on  the  commltte* 
only  voted  against  letting  this  bill  out 
denounttd  It  as  dangerous  and  damaging. 

The  bill  Is  68  pages  long.     With  this 
the  majority  on  the  committee  produced 
63-page  explanation  of  what  It  means. 

The  committee  minority  In  turn 
49-page  explanation,  which  was  a  crlti 
and  denunciation. 

Since  only  a  handful  of  House  Memt 
are  on  the  committee,  the  full  House. 
Jt  votes,  will  have  to  depend  upon  the 
mlttee   members  for  a  lot   of  guidance 
what  each  section  of  the  bill  means 

There  are  so  many  things  in  this  bill  thi 
If  It  becomes  law.  It  probably  will  be  yi 
before  the  full  significance  of  all  Its  detf 
can  be  known.     And  for  this  reason: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  wt 
administers  the  present  Wa?ner  Act,  Is  st 
Interpreting  Its  meaning,   although  the 
was  passed  13  years  sgo. 

A  new  board  will  be  set  up  to  Interpr 
the  new  act.  if  the  Houa*  bill  becomes 
So  It  undoubtedly  would  hsve  to  go  throt: 
the  same  procasa  of  Interpretation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  bill  and  hal 
some    Bureness   of    what   he    was   going 
write,  this  writer  first  took  the  blli  to 
of  the  chief  sttorneys  of  the  CIO. 

After  three  painful  hours  of  examlnatloi 
which  stUl  waa  only  pretty  aketchy— t 
\. titer  and  the  attorney  had  covered  only 
of  the  68  pagea  in  the  bill. 

The  CIO  attorney  gave  his  own  interpret 
tton  of  whst  he  thought  this  word  or  that  i 
tlon  of  the  bill  meant. 

Then,  to  get  the  other  side,  the  writer 
ferred  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
publican  members  o'  the  Labor  Commltl 
one  c'  the  men  who  helped  put  the  bill 
gether. 

On  sooM  polnta  ha  said  he  thought 
CIO  attorney  had  glvan  the  right  interpret 
tlon.   but   on   other   points   the   commit 
member  said  he  wasn't  sure  of  the 

So  her*,  before  tha  bill  reached  tha 
for  debate,  sources  of  argument  and  varyl 
latarpiwtatlons  had  arlaen. 

Bat  It  vrould  do  so  much,  and  the  blll^ 
■o  complex,  that  not  one  and  probably 
three  o<-  aoM  alorlss  could  tell  it  in  uni 
takabla  laafuaca.  rren  if  both  sldea 
on  what  each  provlalor  means. 

Hm  eoauKUttee  members  themsali 
•BtreBM  vlavs  of  what  it  would  do.   The 
Jortty  of  the  committee  said,  in  part,  la 
explanation : 

"Tba  committee  beliavaa  that  tha 
■Mat  of  the  bUl  wUl  hava  tha  sAaet  oH 
laf  widespread  Industrial  atrtfa  to  aa 
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lir  TtolattoQ  of  contract  provisions  and  strikM 
to  force  an  employer  to  bargain  with  a  union. 
He  has  aald  these  should  be  declared  unfair 
labor  practices  and  bandied  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  which.  Instead  of  pri- 
vate employers,  should  have  the  power  to 
seek  Injunctions  against  these  practices. 
Why  isn't  this  a  wise  detoiu-,  avoiding,  as  it 
would,  the  bad  blood  of  a  direct  legal  con- 
flict between  management  and  men? 

Of  course,  any  curb  on  the  present  license 
of  organized  labor  will  bring  down  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  suggest  it.  including 
Senator  Ives,  the  aiuithemas  of  gentlemen 
whose  tongues  wag  while  their  brains  stand 
rtlll.  But  the  Senator,  a>-ove  most  of  otir 
lawmakers,  seems  to  ua  to  have  the  right 
idea. 


Tbe  New  Sm  Power  Plant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  Insert 
at  this  point  a  very  timely  editorial  from 
the  April  11  issue  of  the  Evening  News  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  War  Department  Is  presently  pl^- 
paring  to  commence  construction  of  the 
14,000-kilowatt  plant  in  the  late  spring 
and  giving  every  consideration  to  the  ex- 
tension of  a  long-time  lease  to  the  Michi- 
gan Northern  Power  Co.  for  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  excess  water  from  the 
Soo  Rapids  so  this  company  can  definitely 
stay  in  operation  for  years  to  come. 

The  editorial  follows: 

rOOXTKXW  THOUSAND  OS  rOSTT-rOtnt  THOUSAND 

Por  the  person  devoted  to  the  Sault  It  is 
hard  to  understand  arguments  that  the 
Michigan  Northern  Co.  plant  and  canal 
should  be  Junked  and  that  tbe  Government 
should  spend  taxpayers'  money  to  put  up  a 
huge  new  power  plant  In  the  Rapids. 

These  facts  stand  out  tLXn*  are  unassailable. 

Let's  trke  tuem  In  order. 

A  44,000-kllowatt  plant  would  replace  tha 
Michigan  Northern;  the  Michigan  Northern 
Power  Co.  would  be  scrapped,  Sault  would 
loae  a  third  or  more  of  its  taxes,  and  if  power 
coats  were  high  the  Union  Carbide  division 
would  close  up. 

•  If  the  Carbide  and  Michigan  Northern  sus- 
pended operations,  some  700  workers  and 
families  would  be  looking  for  Jobs,  be  sdded 
to  the  unemployed  list  which  Is  already 
blgh. 

Lake  Superior  discharges  only  so  much 
water  and"  no  more.  Unfortunately  the 
water  caimot  be  sent  back  over  the  Rapids 
to  be  used  again.  The  maximum  power 
from  the  Rapids  wUl  be  developed  when  the 
new  14.000-kllowatt  plant  Is  In  operation  to- 
gether with  the  Michigan  Northern. 

Thus  an  argument  for  the  44,000-kllowatt 
plant  la  an  argument  to  knock  the  propa 
from  under  the  Michigan  Northern  and  tha 
Union  Carbide.  When  the  city  and  chamber 
of  commeroa  Join  In  fighting  the  44.000- 
kilowatt  plant  they  are  fighting  for  tha  Jobs 
of  tha  700  man  and  for  their  famlllaa;  they 
are  flghting  for  the  welfare  of  every  one  of 
ua  because  700  Jobs  mean  so  much  to  tha 
aault:  ttocy  are  fighting  needless  spending 
of  Qovammant  money  to  put  out  of  busi- 
neaa  a  firm  that  pays  a  big  ahara  ot  Saulfa 
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tazea:  they  are  fighting  against  the  economic 
sin  of  destroying  an  operating  organization 
merely  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  a  Gov- 
ernment organisation,  a  process  comparabla 
to  depression -day  process  of  killing  off  little 
pigs  and  plowing  cotton  under;  they  are 
fighting  a  flight  of  Industry  from  the  Sault. 
If  tha  city  and  chamber  of  commerce  did 
not  take  the  cotvse  they  are  taking,  they 
would  be  betraying  the  Interests  of  the  city 
and  of  all  of  us. 

Thus  argximents  that  the  Government 
should  buUd  a  44.000-kUowatt  plant  In  the 
Rapids  would  be  understandable  from  a  per- 
son, eay  in  Detroit.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  one  to  boom  the  44 .000- kilowatt 
plant  was  a  TVA  proponent  who  wanted  to 
ship  our  power  to  Detroit  for  use  as  a  club 
over  Detroit  Edison.  He  didn't  care  wbat 
happened  to  the  Sault.  Once  the  44,000-kllo- 
watt plant  is  built  (If  ever)  and  the  power 
assigned  to  Detroit  or  elEewbere  nothing  In 
the  world  will  bring  It  back  and  the  Sault 
wUl  be  sitting  high  and  dry,  minus  Its  carbide 
plant 

We  have  no  asstirance  that  any  new  indus- 
try will  come  here  If  the  Carbide  goes.  Right 
now  we  have  a  block  of  2.000  kilowatts  at 
the  city's  disposal  for  new  Industry  and  there 
has  been  no  rush  of  industry  to  the  Sault. 
When  the  14,000-kllowatt  plant  is  bviUt, 
there  will  be  power  available  for  new  indus- 
try, and  power  available  to  Newberry,  the 
REA.  and  St.  Ignace.  George  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Edlson-Sault.  hlnwelf  said  so. 

Moreover,  the  14.C00-kllowatt  plant  is  only 
a  starter.  When  the  Michigan  Northern  plant 
wears  out.  we  can  add  other  units  to  the  Gov- 
ernment plant.  That  will  be  the  time  to  fight 
for  a  44.000-kilowatt  plant. 

Meanwhile  any  talk  of  a  taxpayer-money 
utility  merely  to  Junk  the  Michigan  Northern 
plant  to  satisfy  somebody's  grudge  is  sheer 
madness.  It  should  arouse  resentment  in 
every  one  of  us  as  a  cold -blooded  stab  at  the 
very  heart  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie's  economic 
subllity. 


H.  R.  3020  Is  Not  AotiUbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  14.  1947 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr,  Speaker,  these  re- 
marks are  directed  primarily  to  those 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor. 
Those  individuals  who  have  really  be- 
come the  forgotten  men  and  women  in 
the  so-called  labor  movement.  Those 
individuals  whose  only  prerogative  in 
many  instances  consists  in  paying  dues 
and  being  ordered  to  work  or  not  to  work 
at  the  whim  and  fancy  of  some  power- 
hungry  self-seeking  individual  who  terms 
himself  a  labor  leader. 

Over  2.000  of  these  Individual  dues- 
paying  union  workers  have  written  me 
appealing  for  protection  and  their  right 
to  work  under  conditions  which  they 
choose  without  any  coercion,  restraint, 
or  interference  from  any  source.  This 
bill,  if  enacted  Into  law.  wiU  do  Just  that 
for  them. 

The  legisIaUon  now  before  us  will  prott 
rery  unpopular  to  some  of  those  un- 
scrupulous labor  rMketeers  who  have 


been  exploiting  and  opposing  the  humble 
worker  expressing  any  individuality  or 
personal  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  pardon  a  per- 
sonal remark.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  feel  qualified  from  personal  experience 
to  address  these  remarks  to  those  loyal 
and  patriotic  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise tbe  vast  majority  of  our  trade 
unions.  At  the  age  of  8  I  started  selling 
newspapers  in  my  home  town  in  Ohio. 
From  here  I  advanced  to  assistant  Janitor 
of  the  public  schools. 

During  the  summers  I  worked  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  in  the  cement  and  carpenter 
construction  industry  at  $1.25  per  day. 
I  have  driven  a  5-ton  truck  from  morn- 
ing until  night  at  $2.50  per  day.  I  have 
walked  2  miles  to  work  and  2  miles  back 
and  packed  a  bucket  in  order  to  wheel 
brick  at  10  cents  per  hour.  I  walked  1 
mile  to  work  and  1  mile  back,  to  work 
beside  the  hot  blast  furnaces  in  the  steel 
mills  at  $60  per  month.  I  have  worked  in 
the  oil  fields,  the  rubber  factories,  and  the 
flour  mills  with  top  wages  $2  per  day. 

I  walked  fi*om  town  to  town,  and  house 
to  house,  over  parts  of  Wisconsin  and 
niinois.  taking  orders  for  a  portrait  com- 
pany on  a  straight  commission  basis.  I 
mopped  floors,  tended  furnaces,  and 
waited  table  for  my  board  and  room  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  college  education.  I  have 
pitched  hay,  shocked  wheat,  and  mowed 
brip.rs  from  morning  until  night  for  one 
meal  and  50  cents  per  day. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  that  I  have 
worked  Just  as  long  hours  and  sweat  Just 
as  much  for  just  as  small  a  wage  as  any 
of  those  to  whom  these  remarks  are  now 
being  addressed.  When  I  see  men  and 
women  at  their  Jobs  I  can  appreciate  all 
the  physical  vicissitudes  which  are  plagu- 
ing them  because  I  also  have  been  there. 
When  I  see  the  farmer  in  the  harvest 
field  I  know  just  how  many  running 
briars  are  digging  at  his  ankles,  how 
many  sweat-bees  are  nipping  at  him  and 
how  much  chaff  and  dust  is  going  down 
the  back  of  his  neck  or  into  his  eyes  and 
ears. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  bragging 
because  I  have  worked  my  way  up 
through  the  ranks,  but  neither  air  I  com- 
plaining. I  would  not  for  the  world  want 
to  see  the  young  men  and  women  of  today 
return  to  the  long  hours  and  some  of  the 
working  conditions  under  which  I  have 
labored  for  most  pitiful  wages.  How- 
ever, neither  would  I  want  some  so-called 
leader  of  an  organization  to  tell  me  that 
I  could  not  work  if  I  wanted  to  work  and 
circumstances  made  it  necessary  that  I 
did  work,  unless  I  paid  tribute  to  him. 

I  believe  in  most  organizations.  I  be- 
lieve In  the  organization  of  churches,  of 
schools,  of  labor,  of  farmers,  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  and  women. 
In  fact.  I  believe  in  any  organization 
which  has  as  its  ultimate  objective  the 
creating  of  a  better  society  for  its  mem- 
bers and  for  mankind  in  general. 

I  believe  in  the  organization  of  tha 
United  States  as  we  have  known  and 
loved  it  for  the  past  171  years.  I  believe 
In  it  because  I  feel  that  it  has  done  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  any  government  that  has  or  will 
exist 
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As  pnr  ously  stated.  I  feel  quaUfled  to 
speak  paitlcularly  to  ttMMe  foika  in  the 
ponRressional  DIstilct  of  Ohio 
have  known  quite  a  few  of 
perionally  for  over  25  years  and 
of  t  \em  their  entire  Uvea.  I  haft 
sat  In  ch  irch  and  in  lodft  with  many 
of  them.  I  have  hunted  and  fished  and 
Iteyod  wSh  them.  I  have  done  dental 
work  for  scores  of  them.  I  have  talked 
with  then  concerning  their  families  and 
their  per  tonal  troubles.  I  have  heard 
many  of  t  lem  express  tbcmselYes  acalnst 
those  in  <  ur  country  who  wtra  not  loyal 
to  its  fuxdamental  prindlitas  and  have 
heard  th(  m  say.  "Those  f^ks  should  be 
shot  or  di  ported." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
Umbi  for  what  they  really  are  in  their 
All  of  them  are  Americans, 
of  tl  icm  are  family  men  and  women, 
of  :hem  are  honest  and  most  of 
thfon  are  adclng  for  one  thine,  and  one 
thing  onl  r.  and  that  is  a  decent  Job  with 
a  decent  Irlng  wage  and  an  opportunity 
to  live  a  decent,  normal  life,  with  some 
2K>pe  of  security  when  they  reach  the 
sunset  of  life. 

Blnowiiig  these  things  to  be  true.  I 
askred  forjmambership  on  the  Labor  Com- 
that  I  might  somehow  be 
B  iMlptng  these  folks  at- 
tain thdt  iiteJ>w.U»BB  without  ruining  our 
entire  Aiperican  economy.    Personally.  Z 
Um  bill  now  before  us  Is  the 
ilece  of  proposed  ledslatkm  to 
fy  tpe  Individual  worker  that  has 
pwented  to  the  United  States 


f  Ml  Uiat 


tion.    If 


The  w>rkers  in  my  district  know,  or 
should  know,  that  there  is  a  group  in 
America  irho  are  attempting  to  gain  con- 
trot  of  loth  them  and  their  organiza- 


forces  should  gain  control. 


tbcy  wm  Id  wipe  out  all  onanliatloris — 
the  chuichM  They  would  be  refl- 
•  flMSiM  and  thay  and  their 
children  "h  children  would  work  for  tha 
state  anf  not  for  thensidw  and  their 
They  wouM  bt  hcrdad  into 
d  sent  to  work  any  place  and 
at  tBf  )db  wftereln  they  best  could  senre 
the  Intei  est  of  their  masters.  The  first 
step  tow  ird  accompHshlng  this  objective 
Is  to  den  r  the  individual  the  rifht  of  freo 
speech  a  id  a  secret  ballot.  1^.18  leiliia- 
tlon  for  the  first  tint  to  taMory  esUb- 
Ushes  &  raoeratte  prooMMi  ef  govern- 
ment  tn  abor  unions. 

As  we  have  set  forth  In  our  report  on 
tbtt  blll,  the  necessity  for  legislation  Is 
adHdttec  by  all  fair-minded  Individuals. 
This  liClslfttiOQ.  tf  enacted  into  law. 
win  glveKo  the  worktnf  men  and  women 
a  new  Bl  a  of  Rights.  It  wlU  add  dignity 
and  statjoe  to  their  position  as  well  as 
pcMsfat  Iwnnonious  relations 
them  and  their  employers. 
Tbis  Is  4>  It  should  be  in  America  where 
dHi  hitred.  bigotry,  and  intolerance 
ta«¥i  Bo  place. 

I  wou  d  have  welcomed  a  bill  of  rights 
of  this  nature  when  I  was  employed  in 
the  varii  as  caperltifB  as  above  described. 
aiMl  T  to  I  confident  that  when  the  honest, 
patriotic  American  working  men  and 
WQin«x ;  t«m  the  real  Intent  and  purpose 
of  this  I  rofXBed  legislation  and  read  the 
18  right  (  accorded  them  under  Its  pro- 
visions, pis  set  forth  below,  that  they  will 
m  saying  that  a  new  day  has 
both  for  the  working  men  and 


Join  me 
dawned 


women  of  America  and  also  for  a  long< 
suffering  public,  who  are  so  dependent 
upon  them  for  service.    This  bill  pro-j 
vIdM  among  other  things  that  the  work- 
er  AmE  have: 

First.  The  rl«ht  to  Join  with  his  fellow 
workers  to  select  as  their  bargaining 
agent  the  unlOB  tbitf  tbcy  want,  not  the 
union  that  is  forced  upon  them. 

Second.  The  right  to  get  a  Job  with-j 
out  Joining  any  union. 

Third.  The  right   to   vote  by   secret"" 
ballot  in   a  fair  and   free   election   on 
whether  his  employer  and  a  union  can, 
make  him  join  the  uiUon  to  keep  his 

Fourth-  The  right  to  require  the  unie 
that  ts  his  bargaining  agent  to  reprts-  nt] 
him  without  di^criminattaic  against  him  < 
in  any  way  or  for  any  reason,  even  if  hej 
is  not  a  member  of  the  union. 

ntth.  The  right  with  his  fellow  em-1 
ployees  to  make  demands  of  their  own] 
and  to  bargain  about  them  through  the 
leaders  of  their  own  local  union  without ; 
dictation  by  national  and  international  | 
cfBcers  and  representatives  and  without 
regard  to  the  demands  of  other  em-j 
ployees  upon  other  employers. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  keep  on  work'ni 
and  getting  his  pay  in  spite  of  symp.ni 
strikes.  Jurisdictlotuil  disputes.  ill( 
boycotts,  and  other  disputes  that  do 
Involve  him  and  his  union  or  his  em' 
ployer. 

Seventh.  The  right  to  know  what  he 
striking  about  before  he  is  called  out 
si  Tike,  and  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  a^ 
free  and  fair  election  on  whether  to  sti 
or  not  after  he  has  been  told  what 
employer  has  offered  him. 

Eighth.  The  right  to  express  his 
Ion  concerning  union  policies,  union  of- 
ficers and  candidates  for  union  office  and] 
to  make  and  file  charges  against  hJs    -n-j 
ployer.  the  union,  or  union  ofBcers.  with- 
suffering  any  penalty  or  dlscrunl-1 


Ninth.  The  right  to  vote  by  secret  bal< 
lot.  without  fear,  in  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions on  any  matter  of  union  policy- 
how  much  dues  he  shall  pay.  what 
ments  the  union  can  make  him  pay.  wl 
the  union  can  spend  the  money  for. 

Tenth.  The  right  to  vote  taf 
ballot  In  free  and  fair  electtoos  for 
own  choice  of  union  oflleers. 

Eleventh.  Tbe  light  to  know  how; 
money  his  union  has.  how  much  it 
Its  ofBcsrs.  and  how  much  of  the  unioni 
money  the  officers  use  for  their  ezpei 

Twelfth.  The  ripht  to  refuse  to  pay 
union  for  any  kind  of  insurance  that 
does  not  want. 

Thirteenth.  The  right  to  sUy  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  union,  without  being  suspenc 
or  expelled,  except  for  first,  not  payii 
dues;  second,  discknitig  confidential  In- 
formation of  the  union :  third,  violatii 
the  union's  canHract:   fourth,  being 
Communist  or  fellow  traveler:  fifth, 
ing  convicted  of  a  ftiony.  that  is.  of 
serious  crime:  sixth,  engaging  in  dl 
reputable  conduct  that  reflects  on 
union. 

Fourteenth.  The  right  to  be  free 
threats  to  his  family  for  doing  things  li 
connection  with  union  matters  that 
employer  or  a  union  does  not  like. 

Fifteenth.  The  right  to  settle  his 
grievances  with  his  employer. 

Sixteenth.  The  right,  without  fear 
reprisal,  to  support  any  candidate  f( 
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Amen. 


Almighty  Father,  look  down  with  favor 
upon  tb3  Speaker  of  this  Houae  and  all  the 
If embera  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*. 

ReD>emberlng  the  devoted  cooperation  of 
the  other  American  Republlca  and  Canada  In 
an  hour  of  trial  we  beg  the  help  of  Thy 
grace  on  Pan-American  Day  for  constancy 
In  the  CHUse  of  Western  Hemisphere  soli- 
darity 

Beatow  Thy  benediction,  dear  Saviour,  upon 
all  peoirtea  who  honor  their  obligations  as 
good  neighbors.  Instruct  their  minds  and 
guide  their  hearts  In  the  courses  of  true 
friendship.  Inspire  the  children  of  the  Amer- 
icas with  the  love  of  truth,  Justice,  and  free- 
dom. Grant  that  they  may  fit  the  values  of 
Inter-American  friendsiilp  Into  the  frame- 
worlc  of  world  order. 

This  we  ask  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Overdoiof  It 
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or 
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Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1947 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present 
herewith  an  analysis  of  the  Hartley  bill, 
H.  R.  3020.  which  appeared  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

OVEROOINO  TT 

Chairman  Aixem  of  the  Rules  Committee 
Indulged  In  no  exaggeration  when  he  said  In 
the  opening  debate  on  the  Hoxise  labor  bill 
that  "thl.<«  undoubtedly  Is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  bills  that  any 
Itanber  of  this  Congress  wUl  be  asked  to 
vote  on."  The  bill  outlines  a  new  national 
policy  governing  the  relations  between  man- 
agement and  labor  and  the  relations  of  both 
to  Government  To  say  that  It  Is  sweeping  In 
lt«  terms  ts  an  undersutement.  We  can  get 
nearer  to  the  truth  by  saying  that  It  Is  a 
vast  and  complex  network  of  idea»— many  of 
them  undigested  Ideas — dumped  Into  an  om- 
nibus blll  without  much  r«gard  for  what  the 
net  affect  upon  our  economy  may  be 

W«  think  the  bill  conuins  numeroua  con- 
structive proTlalons.  For  example.  It  would 
recogniae  unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part 
of  unions  as  well  as  employers.  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  democratize  unionism,  to  correct 
■uch  tvUs  aa  mass  picketing.  Jurladtctlonal 
strikaa.  and  strikes  that  Imperil  the  naUonal 
walfar«.  The  trouble  Is  that  In  many  In- 
stances It  Invokes  crude  and  repressive  reme- 
dies. It  Is  not  a  carefully  devised  elTort  to 
Tidrsii  the  balance  between  Industry  and 
labor;  on  the  conuary.  It  la  a  sharp  awing 
of  the  pendulum  m  the  direction  of  unrea- 
•onable  restraints  on  organised  labor.  It  la 
not  aurprlsing  that  the  long  delay  in  cor- 
recting the  defecU  of  the  old  system  should 
produce  this  sort  of  a  reaction  But  thia 
explanation  of  why  the  bill  has  Uken  the 
ahape  It  haa  atUl  does  not  make  it  intelligent 
legislation. 

No  doubt  the  blll  will  be  vehemently  as- 
sailed because  It  would  abolish  the  NLRB  and 
set  up  in  iU  place  a  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Board.  But  this  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  its  happier  aspecu.  The  main  Idea  be- 
hind the  proposed  change  is  to  separate  the 
prosecuting  and  Judging  functions  of  the 
NLRB.  The  task  of  Investigating  alleged  un- 
fair labor  practices,  of  preparing  complaints 
and  carrying  on  all  the  executive  work  under 
the  act  would  be  assigned  to  an  adminis- 
trator. The  Board  would  become  a  truly 
quHSi-Judlclal  body  fo:-  the  hearing  and  de- 
ciding of  caaaa  taken  before  it.  With  unions 
and  their  oAelala  certain  to  be  haled  before 


the  Board  on  charges  of  unfair  practices, 
this  effort  to  secure  greater  objectivity  In 
ita  declalons  might,  reasonably,  be  welcomed 
by  labor 

But  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  was  not  content  to  give  the  Board 
a  more  Judicious  character  or  even  to  re- 
write the  Wagner  Act.  It  has  provided  for  a 
system  of  Judicial  review  that  might  tie  up 
most  of  the  vital  business  of  the  Board  In 
the  courts  for  reheering.  The  bill  also  sweeps 
on  to  take  many  labor  problems  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Board  and  Administrator  and 
lodge  them  in  the  courts  by  restoring  use  of 
the  injunction  to  cope  with  certain  forms 
of  picketing.  Illegal  boycotts.  Jurisdictional 
strikes,  and  so  forth. 

Especially  unsound,  in  our  opinion.  Is  the 
provision  which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  an  injunction  to  halt  any 
atrlke  which  he  believed  to  threaten  curtail- 
ment of  essential  public  aervlces.  We  have 
often  emphasized  the  necMslty  of  providing 
seme  means  of  dealing  wi'th  union  tyrants, 
such  as  John  L.  Lewis,  who  are  willing  to 
paralyze  our  entire  economy  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  their  ends.  But  In  all  conscience, 
free  use  of  the  Injtinctlon  In  public  utility 
walkouts  Is  not  the  answer.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernment take  over  an  Industry  essential  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  if 
necessary,  while  a  dispute  Is  l}elng  settled. 
But  certainly  the  Government  should  not 
Intervene  by  means  of  an  injunction  and 
then  rely  upon  the  crude  machinery  that 
would  be  created  by  the  House  blll  to  bring 
about  a  fair  settlement. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  The  blll  would  abolish  the 
closed  shoo  (although  authorizing  some 
forms  of  the  union  shop),  outlaw  industry- 
wide collective  bargaining,  create  a  new  con- 
ciliation service  outsld;  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, and  set  up  a  rather  crude  system 
for  balloting  among  employees  before  strikes 
could  be  called.  It  Is  too  much  of  an  xmdi- 
gested  lump.  We  doubt  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  Its 
details.  Certainly  the  rank  and  file  of 
House  Members  are  not.  And  the  great 
American  public  la  almost  completely  igno- 
rant of  what  Congress  is  trying  to  do. 

This  is  the  way  to  secure  sound  legislation. 
It  u  not  even  good  politics.  At  the  very 
least.  It  seems  to  us.  the  bill  should  ba 
broken  down  into  three  sections — one  modi- 
fying the  Wagner  Act.  and  the  other  two 
dealing  with  the  conciliation  service  and 
emergency  handling  of  utility  strikes  affect- 
ing the  national  interest.  Only  by  this 
means  do  wt  •••  any  chance  ot  the  country 
understanding  what  iU  legialatlve  arm  is  do- 
ing. If  the  steamroller  which  aeems  to  be 
going  into  action  in  the  Houae  disregards 
thla  widespread  demand,  the  chief  burden 
of  legislating  In  this  field  will  fall  upon  the 
Senate,  where  evidence  of  a  more  respon- 
sible attitude  is  apparent.  Failure  of  the 
Senate  to  need  current  warning  signals 
would  doubtleas  result  In  a  veto,  and  the 
whole  mess  would  be  in  the  lap  of  Congresa 
once  more.  The  time  to  avert  such  a 
calamity  U  now  while  it  la  stUl  posaible  to 
strip  thla  legislation  to  raaaonabla  pr<9or- 
tlons. 


University  of  Delaware  Observes  Army 
Week 
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Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RxcoKD,  I  include  an  address  delivered  on 
AprU  10, 1947.  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware by  Lt  Oen.  Eugene  Reybold.  re- 
tired, on  the  occasion  of  the  university's 
observance  of  Army  Week.  General 
Reybold.  I  may  say,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Delaware  and  for  several' 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1946  was 
Chief  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
climaxing  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  service  in  the  United  States  Army. 
I  would  like  to  add  also  that  General 
Reybold  was  the  first  nongraduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  to  be  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  audience  which  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  General  Reybold  was  com- 
prised of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Significant  in  this  cotmection  is  the  fact 
that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  en- 
tire male  enrollment  at  the  imiversity  is 
comprised  of  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  previously 
realized  it  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
University  of  Delaware  is  one  of  the  old- 
est institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Nation  having  had  its  inception  as  an 
academy  in  1743.  It  has  grown  and  de- 
veljped  along  with  our  Nation,  and  its 
graduates  have  made  great  contributions 
to  the  development  of  our  way  of  life  and 
have  answered  the  call  to  arms  in  every 
war  from  and  including  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  clear  and  concise  manner  in  which 
General  Reybold.  one  of  our  country's 
outstanding  citisens  ftud  soldiers,  has 
presented  ihe  picture  of  today's  need  for 
a  recognition  of  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security  makes  his  address,  which 
follows  most  interesting  and  thought 
provoking : 

Many  of  you  here  today  have  had  actlva 
aervle*  in  our  armed  forces,  and  I  feel  sura 
that  those  of  you  who  do  fall  in  that  category 
are  Rlad  to  get  out  of  uniform,  take  up  where 
you  left  off  in  your  educational  program,  and 
otherwise  resume  your  normal  way  ot  life. 
Since  I  spent  «  years  on  this  campus  and  have 
reoantty  removed  my  tmlform.  I  would  aay 
we  have  much  tn  common.  To  be  with  you 
on  >iki»  occasion  is  a  pleasure,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  on  your  unlveralty-hour  program. 

This  being  Army  Week.  I  have  ehoaen  to 
say  something  about  uur  national  security, 
and  by  this  I  mean  the  security  of  our  ccun- 
try  and  of  our  way  of  life — security  against 
all  disturbing  elemenu  Our  armed  forces 
exist  for  thir  very  purpose,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment they  roust  be  malnulned  as  never 
before.  I  believe  the  next  war.  if  one  should 
come  along,  will  be  quick  and  an  "all  out" 
affair.  We  are  a  peaceful  Nation  but  must 
be  prepared  to  strike  back  and  strike  hard 
at  the  fellow  who  chooses  to  start  something. 
The  sneak  attack  by  the  Japs  at  Pearl  Harbor 
will  have  been  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  as 
compared  to  what  could  and  probably  would 
Uke  place  in  another  major  war.  and  we 
don't  care  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  We 
were  miserably  prepared  at  the  atart  of  each 
of  the  last  two  wars,  and  had  we  not  been 
able  to  mobilize  tiehlnd  vast  ocean  fronts  and 
distant  battle  lines  held  by  our  allies,  we 
might  have  been  badly  hurt  As  It  was.  not 
a  single  bos  lie  shot  reached  the  shores  of 
this  country  Will  we  be  so  fortunate  the 
next  time?  Personally,  1  have  grave  doubts. 
The  airplane  has  certainly  "washed  up"  our 
protective  ocean  fronts,  and  the  first  ahota 
could  very  readily  be  fired  the  next  time  right 
Into  otir  own  front  yards. 
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1^  Worfa  I  War  n  w  wltaaaacd  Xb»  devalop- 
mMt  at  ra  lar.  alactranlc  derlcea.  th«  proxlm- 
ity  UMM.  p  lotlaM  aircraft,  aod  tb«  bcgisnlng 
of  irarfan  with  raided  ntlHtlaa  and  atom 
bombs  T  tM  future  wtU  bftag  fWtb  further 
■cientifle  la»almMnanto>  awl  If  «•  wish  to 
remain  att  «Mt  at  tMnfn  m  ttaW  atlU.  ba  a 
•tap  abaac  of  tha  othar  tallow.  w«  must  aa- 
tabliah  on  a  parmanant  baala  tbc  beat  r«- 
search  anc  development  organisation  we  can 
poHCbly  r  *■  together.  It  aeema  that  modem 
haa  np  tfwpect  for  ptuyrty  or  human- 
better  weapons  of  war  are  de- 
veloped. Utt  the  United  Statea  be  the  Ont 
to  do  so  liDd  than  b«  sure  to  lock  up  tba 
prescrlpUo  oa. 

lour  mona:.  our  industrlea.  our 
our  manpower  that  put  tha 
of  victory  to  the  last  two 
enemlea  know  It.  With  the 
out  of  the  way  In  any  (utura 
world  oodlllet.  a  stroag  afliTsaanr  nation 
wouM  pro  wbly  have  fraa  aalUng  around  the 
reat  of  tlfe  globe.  Our  Bxiropean  enemlea 
that  conalderatlon  In  the  last  two 
»ld  tba  paaalty.  Thay  aatlmatatf 
weak,  and  wa  ware  wtak.  TtMD 
t^me  for  them  to  strike,  but  tbay 
I  faar  they  wUl  not  make 
thrto  tlmca.  If  our  armed 
again  we  are  invlttng 
If  wa  remain  strong,  all 
twtea  before  strUdac.  In 
.  and  aa  stated  by  others  over  the  radio 
an4  In  th4  preaa.  a  strmig  /unaarlca  la  a 
ful 
Whan  1^  attempt  to  dlacuaa  matters  re- 
>ur  national  4MiBM,  tt  is  well  to 
hava  In  iqind  an  un^sraiaatftof  and  an  ap- 
Of  what  wa  bava  in  thla  country 
ibat  at  other  oountrlaa. 
natkma  would  Ilka  to  grab 
ofor  vaat 
HllHtit  QVf  IntfiM* 
trtel  eapa^ty  and  the  know<how  of  our  man- 
t  ^d  latxM*.  our  maitnlfloent 

and  communtcatsoo  fadlltlaa    in 
great  national  wealth.    Think  of 
our  freedom  from  dictation,  our  tlbertiea  In 
raUglon.  our  daily  way  of  doing' 
Odaga.  oar  American  way  of  Ufa: 
for  and  establlahed  bT  our  fore- 
t»  la  for  tbaaa  preetema  thtnga  that 
Ipva  now  and  in  tba  future  a  aliinig 
Let  ua  be  determined  thmt 
nation  or  group  of  nations  shall 
foothold  In  tbia  country  and  tell 
na  what  vrti  will  do  or  not  do.    We  had  enough 
of  that  lij  oar  pra-MavoUKIaBary  daya.    And 
rlgM  saw  to  clean  op  eartain 
ta  vto  dM  sMtoptlng  to 
wtftbln  our  tovemMMtol  siruc- 
Tu4  Prealdent  haa  started  tba  ball  roU- 
tng  by  a4  0«eutlTe  oidar  and  Onngmaa  la 
to   take   sarloua   notice  of   these 
othsk'    underground    actlTittea    In    the 
The  FBI  ie  on  the  trail  of  the  of- 
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■MUah  Kmpire  has  been  eon- 

MMd  and  will  probably  never 

be    aa    stirong    aa    before    the    recent    war. 
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Prior  to  the  last  war  she  rotted  rapidly 
through  flith-column  activltiea  and  haa  no% 
yet  recovered.  Italy  can  be  written  off 
pletely  and  does  not  know  where  to  go 
wknk  to  do  Japan,  like  Germany,  is  a«t 
as  an  immediate  threat,  but  she  is  important 
in  world  trade  China  U  torn  by  Internal 
UMIble  and  may  be  counted  out  from  a  mill' 
taiy  viewpoint.  However.  If  taken  over  aodj 
led  by  a  strong  and  rceonrceful  nation,  her  i 
manpower  and  natural  resources  might  be« 
come  important  factora  In  any  war.  Bo. 
that  leaves  the  United  SUtaa  and  RtiaaU.  tbnj 
two  great  military  powera  of  the  day. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  the  United  Mnt 
set-up  will  some  day  become  a  potont 
•trument  of  peace  In  world  affairs,  but  aa 
It  la  nothing  more  than  a  newly  born  chlM.j 
Russia  seema  to  be  bard  to  get  along  wit 
at  every  turn  of  the  roed.  and  the  Unttedj 
States  seems  to  be  doing  everything   from] 
doUara  to  doughnuts  to  establish  peace  an^ 
frsadoas  throughout  the  world.     In  order  tol 
carry   out    our    thoUghU    in    the    matter    wel 
cannot  permit  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  ForodJ 
to  fan  back  to  prewar  levels  or  anywhere  nenr| 
stieb  levels.    We  are  in  the  international 
of  freedom  no  matter  whether  we  like  tt 
not.     We  can  sUy  In  that  ring  only  as  Ic 
as  we  have  the  will  power  to  do  ao  and 
phyataal  ctrengtb  to  aland  tip  and  Sght  fc 
our  jidMWatlB  priimlplaa  of  government 
fat  llMM  weaker  nations  who  wtab  to  folic 
ta  onr  footsteps  of  liberty  and  freedon.     Thl 
buatnsss  of  the  big  fallows  knocking  dc 
the  peaceful  little  felloars  who  are  free  nt 
loee  It  should  be  stopped  before  It  bee  :n« 
a  rtlenese  and  penetratea  this  bemiepherc. 
Until  the  United  Nations  organltotlon 
In  full  force  and  effect  and  until  this 
has  leveled  off  Into  peaceful  and  neigh borl] 
tmrtarefilti,  we  the  people  of  tbe  Unit 
Stotto  bad  better  watch  oar  step  and  see  thai 
an  adequate  defenae  Is  provided     And  don"^ 
forget  that  the  beat  defense  Is  the  abUtty 
aariune  at  any  and  all  tlmea  a  strong  ai 
prompt  offense.    Of  course  we  are  an  for  ( 
ting  the  coat  of  Oovemment.  for 
tmM.  for  paying  off  our  nstlonal  debt  ax 
for  balancing  our  budget— but  let  us  not  M 
thla  eritlcnl  time  go  so  far  In  reducing 
annual  approprlatlona  aa  to  weaken 
our  armed  foreea. 

Modem  ware  are  total  wars  and  they  ta< 
volve  not  only  tbe  military  forcee.  but 
entire  civil  life  of  communities  and  natlc 
The  civilian  elements  of  our  country 
be   harder  hit  than  our  field   foreea  If 
enemy  shot  Id  reach  our  shores.     We 
then  need  unity  of  effort  on  the  part 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  count 
Why  wait — lefa  begin  now  and  try  to 
realistic.   Juat  think  of  what  an  atomic 
or  a  groop  of  guided  mlaallea  would  do 
New  Tort  City  or  any  other  large  « 
very  thought  leads  us  to  the  couelwfcm  thai 
we  miHt  have  well-trained  troopa  avallsl 
to  aend  Into  such  centers  of  population 
also  have  trained  and  disciplined  dvllli 
in  every  community  for  the  purpose  of 
stortnc  order  out  of  chaos.     With  unlver 
military  training  we  would  have  In  each 
munlty  trained  and  dladpllned  civilians. 
What  haa  happened  to  our  armed  fc 
aince    VJ-day?      We    had    during    the 
about  ia.000.000  aaan  under  arms.    I  unc 
atand  we  now  have  about  1.750.000.  inch 
Ing  otir  naval  foreea.    Tbe  Army  la  down 
about  IJOO.OOO.  which  repreeenta  a 
tloB  of  some  90  pereent.    Su  when  pacK 
and  fifth  columnlsta  bigta  to  talk  about  dli 
armament.  Just  remember  that  we  have  al4 
ready  done  a  large  piece  of  disarming.    I 
Informed  that  tbe  Ruaalaiu  have  cut  tl 
ijround  foroae  by  about  67  peroant  and 
forcm  only  about  M  pereent.    Wa  abouid 
waya  SBtlmaU  the  —liebimiea  at  otber 
trtm  fattMt  tban  probahUittea.    Ona  at 
things  about  tbe  laat  war  waa  that  our 
pie  did  not  eatlmato  laupmlf  what  tbe  Ja| 
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may  be  ootmted  out.  In  order  to  eatabllah 
and  maintain  a  force  of  trained  men.  especi- 
ally for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Unite,  we  should,  in  my  Judgment,  enter  into 
a  system  of  universal  military  training  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  The  War  De- 
partment has  such  a  plan  and  has  presented 
its  vlevrs  to  Congress.  I  can  assiu-e  you  it  Is 
a  food  plan.  It  would  be  helpful  if  all  good 
dtlaans,  mothers  and  fathers  alike,  would 
tirge  upon  Congre-s  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  of  training  for  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Let  me  say  in  paasing  that  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  not  universal  military  service. 
It's  not  conscription  as  practiced  by  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  entire  Army  of  the  United 
Btatea.  including  the  Regular  Army.  National 
Guard,  and  Organized  Reserves,  normally 
will  be  made  up  wholly  of  volunteers  m 
time  of  peace.  Generally  speaking,  under 
the  War  Department  plan,  our  young  men 
18  ycara  of  age  would  be  Inducted  for  train- 
ing only:  they  would  not  be  members  of  the 
Military  IMaUlahment  or  available  for  com- 
bat or  any  other  operational  requiremenu 
during  the  period  of  training;  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  court  martial  or  provisions 
of  the  Artldea  of  War,  but  would  be  gov- 
erned by  a  apecial  code  of  conduct  which 
would  be  established  and  guided  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  civilian  advisory  board. 
In  addllicn  to  military  training,  athletic, 
religious,  educational,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams would  be  provided  to  improve  the 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  fiber  of  the 
youth  undergoing  the  training.  I  venture  to 
aay  that,  once  the  system  be  established, 
the  graduates  themselves  would  be  the 
strongest  supporters.  Aside  from  other 
things,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
Is  it  not  a  sound  and  democratic  principle 
that  each  physically  and  mentally  fit  m  -^ 
dtisen  and  alien  residing  in  the  UnltLd 
States  owes  an  obligation  to  this  country  to 
tmdetgo  training  which  will  fit  him  for  mili- 
tary aervlce  In  an  emergency?  If  the  answer 
Is  "yea,"  why  not  do  something  about  it. 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  that  we  have 
an  ROTC  unit  here  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware, and  I  hope  It  grows  bigger  and  better 
as  the  years  roll  on.  In  my  opinion,  no  sys- 
tem of  peacetime  training  In  the  country 
paid  bigger  dividends  In  tbe  last  war,  and 
I  urge  upon  every  male  student  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  minds  back  to  the 
broader  subject  of  national  security  and  quote 
another  recent  release  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

"Creation  of  the  atomic  bomb,  guided  mis- 
siles, long-range  aircraft  and  other  scientific 
devices  revises  the  security  concept,  accen- 
tiuites  Its  relationship  to  every  segment  of 
our  population.  No  longer  can  it  be  dele- 
gated, even  in  peacetime,  solely  to  the  armed 
forces.  The  tinprecedented  integration  of 
civilian  and  military  effort  when  the  country's 
life  was  at  stake  proved  beyond  all  question 
the  existence  of  a  partnership  which  must 
continue  uninterrupted  in  peace.  The  mili- 
tary half  of  the  mission  Is  discharged  with 
arms:  the  other  half  Includes  responsibilities 
of  peace  to  be  met  by  soldier  and  civilian 
In  terms  of  foreslghtful  citizenship  which 
recognizee  the  nature  of  military  strength 
and  what  that  strength  implies  for  future 
peace  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  United 
Statea.  but  of  the  world.  In  point  are  the 
words  of  General  Marshall: 

"  'I  think  we  have  got  to  compress  theories 
with  realltlea.  We  will  have  to  bear  In  mind 
the  inevitable  himian  reactions  of  the  postwar 
aversion  to  military  matters  azid  the  tax- 
payers' passion  to  reduce  military  expendi- 
tures W<>  will  have  to  take  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  they  are,  the  prejudices  and 
PMKlona  of  the  people  as  they  exist,  and  with 
thoee  considerations,  develop  a  method  so 


that  we  can  have  a  tree  America  in  a  peace- 
ful world. 

"  'The  men  and  women  of  the  United  Statea 
Army  are  citizens  of  a  democracy.  They,  llko 
their  Government,  are  servanta  of  the  people. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  concept  of  democracy, 
as  we  know  it.  would  surely  perish.  In  seven 
major  ware  its  rank  and  file  stood  as  a  true 
comp>osite  of  any  American  community.  In 
the  aftermath  of  those  wars  Its  members 
went  back  to  civil  life  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  carry  out  the  same  duties  as 
any  other  citizen. 

"  'Yet  today's  peacetime  MUitary  Establish- 
ment is  vmique  among  armies  of  history. 
Primarily.  It  is  of  a  free  people  and  is  con- 
stituted of  the  largest  force  of  volimteer 
soldiers  ever  to  serve  under  one  flag.  Tradi- 
tionally, it  fulfills  a  mission  prescribed  by 
the  public  imder  a  constitutional  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Congress — a  literal  chain  of 
command  that  remains  unaltered  after  xr.ore 
than  160  years'  practice. 

"  'In  in-evious  years  proclamation  of  Army 
Day  symbolized  the  Nation's  acclaim  to  sol- 
diers of  all  our  wars — a  rededication  to  the 
Ideals  they  served  well.  The  Innox'ation  of 
Army  Week  serves  to  focalize  attention  on  the 
Interdependence  of  all  groups  to  national 
security  and  national  welfare.  Public  famil- 
iarity with  military  problems  Is  as  essential 
to  good  citizenship  as  the  knowledge  of 
public  schools  or  public  finance.  Thus,  the 
problem  of  security  becomes  as  much  the 
concern  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country  as  it  is  to  the  armed  foreea 
which  attempt  to  provide  It'.** 


Triple  A  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AlKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  16,  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  report  from 
the  Producing  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration of  Washington  County,  in  my 
district.  This  report  shows  what  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  this  agency  is  doing. 
It  also  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  appropriations: 

CONSESVATION — HOW  UXJCH  AMD  WHO» 

Is  it  the  farmer's  responsibility  to  keep  our 
soils  productive,  or  Is  It  the  responslbUity  of 
the  consuming  public  to  assist? 

Through  the  exploitation  of  agriculture  we 
have  built  up  a  great  nation.  Agriculture  is 
our  most  important  natural  resource.  Some 
of  ovur  other  natural  resources  are  not  par- 
ticularly Important.  It  costs  about  as  much 
to  mine  or  develop  nonlmportant  resources 
as  you  get  in  return  for  them.  Of  course, 
some  have  made  fortunes  but  hundreds  have 
lost  everything,  so  it  balances  up.  This  Is  not 
true  with  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  paid 
a  tremendotis  return. 

Before  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram in  1936  people  did  not  comprehend 
what  was  happening  to  the  soils  of  this  coun- 
try. Those  who  h.ive  served  for  long  periods 
in  the  fields  ol  agriculture  education  had  the 
idea  that,  if  we  developed  an  agricultural 
program  that  was  formulated  well  enough  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  what 
vras  neoeesary  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
eanring  tbe  fertility  of  the  aoil,  that  was  aU 
that  was  reqtilred.   Bis  personal  Interest  and 


pride  would  do  the  reat.  But  It  didnt 
out  that  way.  It  waant  because  he  didnt 
understand  that  it  failed.  The  answer  was 
that  he  couldn't.  The  tremendous  financial 
drain  that  had  been  mode  upon  agriculture 
through  its  contribution  to  the  development 
of  other  industries  made  such  a  program 
Impossible. 

Our  National  Government  began  to  realize 
the  futility  of  depending  upon  the  farmer 
for  maintaining  the  productlveneas  of  our 
soils  when  It  required  all  his  energy  to  make 
a  Uvlng.  We  were  losing  the  productlveneas 
of  our  land,  our  greatest  natural  asset. 

In  short,  farmers  could  no  longer  Justify 
the  expense  of  anything  more  than  what  was 
necessary  for  eking  out  a  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  family,  and  anything  beyond 
that  had  to  go  by  tbe  board.  It  waa  dtirlng 
this  period  that  the  Government  came  to 
a  realization  that  this  fundamental  national 
resource  was  being  rapidly  abused  to  a  point 
where  it  was  a  liability,  end  that  If  It  were 
to  be  preserved  for  posterity,  the  Govern- 
ment and  public  needed  to  make  their  re- 
sponslbUity In  this  respect  evident. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
Agricultural  Conaervatlon  Program  was 
inaugurated,  a  plan  to  assist  the  farmer  In 
doing  many  things  that  was  generally  known 
to  be  necessary  but  which  he  could  no  longer 
Justify  because  of  lack  of  money. 

When  the  SoU  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  was  first  beint  considered, 
we  had  a  dust  storm  In  New  England  that 
had  Its  origin  In  the  Great  Plains.  When 
concern  was  expressed  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, there  was  an  attitude  in  evidence  that 
this  was  the  concern  of  those  who  live  in 
those  areas  and  not  the  Government's  af- 
fair or  the  general  public's.  The  facts  were, 
that  those  who  were  supposed  to  take  tbe 
responsibility  for  controlling  this  condition 
had  already  left  the  farms,  but  their  soU  was 
still  blowing.  When  the  soU  erodes  from 
wind  or  rain,  the  farmer  alone  can't  stop  it. 
He  has  to  have  cooperation.  It  la  not  solely 
the  farmer's  responsibility  to  keep  the  soU 
productive.  This  Is  everyone's  responslbU- 
ity as  a  consuming  public,  as  the  pubUc 
depends  on  America's  soU  for  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
move  off  the  farm  because  of  soil  deple- 
tion. It  Is  very  evident  somebody  else  must 
take  over.  If  constructive  methods  are  to 
be  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  soil  from  exploitation,  the  public  might 
better  use  the  farmer's  energies  for  that  ptir- 
pose  while  he  is  still  able  to  continue  his 
operations  than  to  wait  until  he  Is  forced 
to  leave  the  farm  to  make  a  living. 

The  consuming  public  should  cooperate 
with  the  farmer  by  bearing  part  of  the  coet 
of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
not  depend  upon  him  for  the  entire  re- 
sponslbUity. We  wlU  never  keep  our  lands 
on  a  highly  productive  basis  If  we  depend 
on  farmers  to  do  it  alone. 

Now,  after  several  years  of  operation  imder 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  many  of  the  original  practices  that 
were  deemed  necessary  but  now  considered 
unessential  have  been  eliminated,  and  the 
program  has  been  strengthened  to  the  point 
where  everyone  who  is  in  clcse  touch  with 
the  program  is  fully  convinced  of  Ita  ne- 
cessity and  fundamental  soundness.  Ws  are 
stiU  in  danger,  because  the  general  piA>llc 
and  many  of  our  national  leaders  consider 
the  support  of  this  prc^ram  an  unnecessary 
use  of  public  funds.  This,  in  the  face  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  seems  little  short  (tf 
tragic.  Right-thinking  people  owe  It  to 
themselves  to  become  better  informed  re- 
garding the  objectives  of  tbe  AAA  aoil  and 
water  conservation  program. 
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pounds  bf  protein  per  acre.  Apparently  tba 
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the  value  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  ck^  of 
The  value  of  the  organic  matter  is  not 
aaaUy  figured,  but  certainly  a  co 
estimate  would  be  50  cenU  per  ton  or  03J 
per  acre.     Nitrogen  011-70  plus  organic 
tar  OSJK)  equala  015Jao  per  acre:  8.300 
tlmea  Olt.20  equals  004JMO  return  for  1 
Tba  sipsfflmsrt  station  report  indlcatea 
a  crop  of  hairy  vatch  turned  under  at 
proper  time  provldee  enough  nitrogen 
organic  matter  to  carry  two  or  tbia 
Ing  cultivated  crops,  "o  we  may  figure 
tlmee  034.06O  or  807.400  return  on  the 
ernmenfi  Investment  of  $7,749.40  or  11  to 

Construction  of  stock  ponds.  13  cenU 
cubic  yard:  Government  Investment  of  %\9^ 
784.16  plus  00.802.08  for  farmers'  cash  pit' 
00.883.00  farmeta'  materials  and  labor  >  it 
130.668.73    which    will    construct    155    st 
ponds  averaging   1.004  cubic   yards  of  dl 
moved  per  pood. 

Reeulta:  In  Waahlngton  County  there 
306.600  acraa  of  croi^and  to  be   found 
6.047   farms   or   41    acres   per   farm   on 
average.    It  may  also  be  assumed  that 
theae  farms  an  additional  50  acres  of 
wQl  be  found  which  can  provide  grazing 
10  head  of  cattle  or  about  1  cow  to  5 
This  land  la  not  balBff  imkI  for  anything 
cauas  the  timber  la  scrubby  and  ecatt 
stock  water  U  not  svallable  ao  no  pasture 
prwvMssBta  asa  marts     This   type   of 
mKy^wi  ^  dsvaiopad  pariiapa  as  posture 
tlmberland.  but  some  sort  of  current  Inc 
must  be  tn  sight  before  such  develc 
will  be  made. 

An  mvaoHMBO  of  0137  84  by  the 
a»ent  iniilrliad  bf  an  equal  amount  of 
wid  MMr  by  the  farmer  In  construct 
a  stock  pond  for  sdaquate  water  would  rest 
In  an  added  prodiKtlon  and  Income 
10  head  of  cattle  at  least.  If  we  figure 
Ineome  at  830  per  year  per  cow  we  have 
OaoO  added  tnoome  per  farm  on  836  fs 
or  oce-fotuth  of  the  farms  in  Wast 
Oomtf  .  •U.'OOl  Tbte  return  should 
tlaaa  amt  aa  laiiflnata  pvlod.  If  we 
30  years  wa  sbow  a  total  return  of  $381. 
on  a  $1».704.18  tnvsatmsnt  or  19  to  1. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  It 
water  supply  had  not  been  made  avt 
this   land   would   probably    have    gone   Inf 
cultivation  and  much  of  the  soil  lost. 
most  cases  the  stock  pond  will  bring  st 
land  utilization  instead  of  exploit 
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have  tried  to  influence  politics.  They  have 
forsaken  their  ivory  towers  for  the  unac- 
ctistomed  adventure  of  public  life.  They 
have  succeeded  in  reinforcing  popular  ap- 
proval for  some  new  and  Important  agencies 
that  science  has  made  necessary — such  as 
the  provision  for  civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy  within  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  sponsored  International 
Atomic  Development  Authority  contemplated 
as  the  basis  of  United  Nations  world  control. 
But  their  success,  though  remarkable,  has 
not  caught  up  with  the  problem.  The  de- 
velopment of  weapons  has  been  going  on  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  the  development 
of  international  control.  It  was  predictable 
therefore,  that  faced  with  the  unavailability 
of  larger  solutions,  some  of  the  scientists 
would  follow  the  promptings  of  Individual 
conscience  and  rebel.  They  have  apparently 
iMgUn  to  do  so. 

Such  Individual  rebellions  are  certainly 
not  without  usefulness  If  they  emphasize 
the  problem  we  are  not  solving— or  even  be- 
glimlng  to  solve.  But  beyond  that  they  will 
do  no  good.  Individual  scientists,  by  with- 
holding their  labors  or  concealing  their  dls- 
eovcrles,  can  never  know  whether  they  are 
hastening  e  disaster  or  postponing  it.  They 
cannot  know  because  they  are  imable  to  tell 
what  other  work  is  going  on,  perhapa  in  other 
countries,  or  whether  in  the  end  their  own 
contribution  would  make  disaster  more  likely 
or  less.  Too  many  factors  are  Involved,  not 
all  of  which  are  visible  to  Individual 
scientists.  Moreover,  It  is  certain  that  If 
enough  sclentlsU  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  of  their  country,  or  with 
the  armed  services,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  coerce  them. 

Last  spring,  when  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Conference  on  Civilian  Control 
of  Atomic  Energy.  I  saw  very  plainly  at  times 
the  resentment  ot  politicians  that  scientists 
were  so  eluslvely  difficult  to  control.  "Why 
aren't  the  scientists  more  patriotic?"  the 
legislators — some  of  them— would  ask.  By 
which  they  meant,  "Why  don't  the  scientists 
do  what  the  politicians  decide?"  This  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly. 

What  I  am  driving  at,  however,  is  that  a 
revolt  of  individual  scientists  is  not  a  solu- 
tion, and  that  It  Is  very  doubtful  that  an 
organized  revolt  would  do  much  better.  It 
has  to  be  understood,  too.  that  nobody  Is 
going  to  give  the  scientists  the  right  to  do 
as  they  please,  even  though  their  Intellectual 
stattis  Is  above  the  average.  Some  way  has 
to  be  found  of  regulating  science — If  there  is 
ever  again  to  be  security— that  represents  the 
entire  population.  And  the  extraordinary 
fact — quite  incomprehensible  to  anyone  who 
has  absorbed  the  significance  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  few  years— is  that 
nothing  is  yet  being  done  to  find  a  means 
for  the  social  regulation  of  science.  Noth- 
ing, that  is,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
problem. 

Let  me  make  a  little  clearer  what  our  actual 
situation  U.  We  have  not  yet  got  the  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy.  Whether 
we  shall  succeed  In  getting  it  very  soon  is 
still  In  doubt.  Even  if  we  do.  It  is  only  the 
beglnnlnc  of  what  Is  necessary.  Science  has 
not  arrived  at  a  stopping  point.  There  is  as 
much  possibility  of  discovery  In  the  future 
as  there  was  In  the  past.  But  today,  as  one 
atomic  physl'-ist  lamented  to  me  only  a  few 
months  ago,  'you  cannot  even  give  a  bright 
graduate  student  a  piece  of  research  to  do 
without  fearing  that  he  may  stvunble  upon 
something  that  In  one  way  or  another  has 
dangerous  potentialities. 

The  American  plan  for  the  International 
control  of  atomic  energy  Is  a  brilliant  solu- 
tion—but a  limited  one.  How  limited  It  Is, 
is  well  known  to  thoee  who  developed  it.  It 
represents  only  a  beginning. 

Moreover  atomic  energy  and  Indeed  the 
whole  area  of  applied  physics  Is  only  one 
part  of  the  problem.  At  present.  It  Is  the 
easiest  part  to  keep  watch  over — ^npt  easy. 


not  t>y  a  long,  long  way,  but  nevertheless,  the 
easiest.  What  ahall  we  say  of  IltUe  labora- 
torlea.  here,  there,  or  anywhere,  in  which 
deadly  bacteria  can  be  developed?  Already 
we  can  use  bacteria  to  destroy  crops— the 
basic  food  supply  of  an  entire  nation — 
leaving  the  people  to  starve.  Atomic  va- 
porization might  be  more  merciful.  Further 
poHlbllltles  He  ahead.  Is  It  conceivable  that 
we  shall  leave  laboratory  research  uncon- 
trolled? If  we  do,  it  is  certain  that  sooner 
or  later,  either  by  accident  or  by  deHlgn,  some 
fearful  disease  will  wipe  out  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions. Yet.  this  is  something  that  could  come 
out  of  the  laboratory  of  a  small  hospital,  or 
of  a  drug  manufact\irer,  or  even  of  a  (xivate 
researcher. 

When  we  recognize  the  Implications  of  the 
point  to  which  modem  science  has  advanced 
and  then  remember  that  It  is  still  advanc- 
ing, most  of  the  things  with  which  the  con- 
gresses and  parliaments  of  the  world  are  at 
present  concerned  pale  into  insii^lflcance. 
The  really  commanding  requirement  of  the 
period  Immediately  before  us  Is  to  work  out, 
nationally  and  Internationally,  the  means  of 
regulating  science  in  all  Ite  departmenU  so 
that  Its  dangers  will  be  limited  and  Its  ben- 
efits Insured.  Even  the  benefits  we  could 
afford  to  postpone  for  a  season — most  ot 
them.    But  the  dangers  are  immediate. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  applied 
In  the  past,  It  is  Impossible  for  science  to 
continue  to  be  free.  It  Is  Imposiilble  for  it 
to  remain  morally  irresponsible.  That  is  a 
very  liard  recognition  to  malte,  particularly 
If,  like  myself,  you  are  devoted  to  the  meth- 
ods and  purposes  of  science.  It  sounds  llks 
a  new  kind  of  heresy.  But  the  test  of  a  sci- 
entific mind  is  whether  It  can  accept  the 
realities  of  a  situation,  even  If  they  are  un- 
welcome. The  realities  of  our  present  sltua- 
tlon  are  Indeed  unwelcome.  It  may  be  gen- 
erations—If  we  manage  to  avoid  still  worse 
things — before  these  realities  seem  entirely 
friendly  to  mankind.  But  there  they  are: 
Realities. 

If  science  is  not  controlled  by  considered 
and  deliberate  purpose:  controlltd  In  stich 
a  way  as  to  provide  optimum  freedom  of  the 
kind  most  necessary  for  scientific  work:  if 
science  is  not  regulated  on  a  public-welfare 
basis,  openly  and  candidly  with  all  the  peopl? 
knowing  what  is  being  done,  then  let  me 
state  the  alternative  When  the  situatioa 
becomes  critical  enough,  there  will  be  panic 
and  science  wiU  be  regulated  by  tyranny, 
perhaps  In  the  first  place  by  tlie  mUltary. 
ThU  has  nearly  happened  already  in  the 
case  of  atomic  energy.  The  McMahon  bUl 
was  only  passed  after  a  long  stniggle  and 
against  formidable  opposition.  It  may  not 
remain  undlstxirbed.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  military  In  saying  thU:  If  nobody  else 
protects  the  public,  the  military  will  doubt- 
less do  Its  best  to  flU  the  blank.  But  where 
would  this  end?  Would  It  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent war— and  the  consequent  complete 
disaster? 

There  ought  to  be.  Immediately,  both 
national  and  international  commissions, 
composed  partly  of  scientists  and  partly  of 
able,  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  not 
scientists,  whose  assignment  would  be  to 
work  out  continuously  for  as  long  a  period 
as  may  be  necessary  the  detaUcd  arrange- 
ments by  which  scientific  research  and  aU 
Its  applications  can  be  regtilated.  This, 
without  doubt,  is  the  most  Important  item 
on  the  worlds  agenda.  Without  the  regu- 
lation of  science,  right  through  from  re- 
search to  technological  appUcatlon.  the  de- 
struction of  civilization  is  sooner  or  later 
inevlteble.  If  the  regulation  is  military  and 
despotic,  destruction  Is  Just  as  probable  as 
If  there  were  no  regtUatlon  at  aU.  By  regu- 
Utlon,  therefore,  we  mean  clvUlan  control, 
openly  responsible  to  all  the  people  and 
moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  unl- 

I  say  that  tills  Is  the  most  important  item 
on  the  world's  agenda.    If  It  Is  not  so  re- 


garded, and  rather  soon,  sdenea  to  on  Its 
way  to  anarchy  in  the  first  place,  and  final 
domination  for  destructive  purpoaea  Immedi- 
ately afterward. 

Dr.  Harlow  6hapley.  one  of  the  greafrt  of 
living  astronomers,  begins  a  recent  anicla 
by  saying  that  civilization  has  few  friends. 
(Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  January  1947.) 
"Nobody  cares  aggressively  about  its  con- 
tinttance."  he  says.  "It  U  accepted  casually, 
like  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart.  But  can  we  longer  leave  It  safely 
to  chance?"  he  asks.  "Civilization  needs 
friends  •  •  •  needs  planning  and 
thoughtful  action,"  or  beton  long,  he  con- 
cludes, there  will  be  no  dvillxaUon  left  to 
befriend. 

One  wonders  how  it  could  be  put.  so  vivid- 
ly that  people  wotild  be  shocked  into  recog- 
nition of  realities.    Perhaps  it  could  be  put 
In  a  sort  of  parable.    Sunpose  we  opened  our 
newspapers   some   morning   and   read   this 
headline:  "CX:ean  liner ^  fire;  life  aboard 
goes  on  as  usual."    Suppoee  beneath  It  were 
the   following   story:    "The   famous   luxtiry 
liner  Western  Civilization,  radioed  last  night 
that  a  fierce  fire  had  broken  out  below  decks 
which  may  result  In  the  ship  becoming  a 
total  wreck.     All  aboard,   however,  thotigh 
naturally  a  little  alarmed,  are  taking  the 
situation  very  calmly.    No  unusual  measxires 
are  contemplated  such  as  might  extinguish 
the  fire  or  place  it  reliably  under  control. 
AU  meals  are  being  served  as  usual,  the  cus- 
tomary sweepstakes  on  the  dally  mileage  of 
the  ship  are  very  popular,  and  the  crew  has 
been  ordered  to  polish  the  bright-work  and 
put  on  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  funnels. 
"When  the  owners  were  telephoned  In  New 
York  early  this  morning  they  said  they  fully 
expected  that  the  fire  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  usual  profits  and  that  they 
were  above  all  opposed  to  any  kind  of  new 
regulation    or    governmental     Interference. 
The  maritime  union,  when  Informed  of  the 
emergency,  said  that  the  strike  which  had 
been  called  for  the  near  future  would  not  in 
any  circumstances  be  postponed.     When  a 
reporter  asked  Congressman  Typical,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Committees  as- 
Usual,  whether  he  wished  to  make  a  com- 
ment, the  celebrated  Congressman  from  the 
Third    District    of    Everywhere    Impatiently 
replied  that  If  we  would  all  put  our  hands  to 
the  plow  and  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
stop  rocking  the  boat,  we  would  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.    *The  way  to  fight  fire,'  he  con- 
cluded. Is  with  fire.' " 

Suppose  we  found  such  a  story  in  the 
morning  newspaper.  It  Is  Incredible,  you  say. 
We  never  could.  Tet.  we  are  doing  something 
even  more  incredible  every  day.  We  are  per- 
mitting the  affairs  of  the  Nation  to  go  on, 
not  to  mention  those  of  mankind  at  large. 
almost  as  though  nothing  exceptional  had 
happened  in  tine  last  few  years. 

Kow  does  it  come  to  pass  that  nothing  Is 
being  done  about  the  most  urgent  problem 
of  the  present  age?  I  ask.  with  Dr.  Shi^jiley. 
Where  are  the  friends  of  dvlllzaUon? 


Federal  Aai  for  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REIdARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  AprU  16.  1947 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  attempts  to 
solve  the  serious  crisis  that  exists  in  my 
State  and  many  others  in  the  field  of 
education.  This  Is  a  companion  WH  to 
8.  472,  Introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Oftio  and  aercn  other  Senators. 
The  bin  uistwo  KenermlimiDOses:  First. 
to  foara  itee  a  certain  mtntmum  educa- 
l»  ognun  In  pubUc  elementary  and 
idai  f  schools  and.  second,  to  reduce 
the  lne(  aalltles  of  educational  oppor* 
tunlty  b  'tween  the  several  States. 

There  Is  much  disciisBlon  and  debate 
throuch<  ut  the  land  and  bere  In  the  Halls 
of  Congi  ess  on  the  question  of  one  world. 
However ,  on  the  question  of  one  nation. 
Is   no   disagreement   whatsoever. 
We  are  ne  Nation,  dedicated  to  a  pro- 
gram of  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
Id  accomplish  thxs  program,  we 
amst  aflord  to  the  children  of  America 
equal  ooportunity  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 
In  Kentucky,  we  now  face  a  serious 
¥e.  In  Kentucky,  spend  a  larger 
of  our  per  capita  income  on 
edncatl^    than    do    our    neighboring 
States.  <  >falo  and  Indiana.   Tet  Ohio  and 
T»Mf«^n^  because  of  far  greater  per  capita 
Income  ure  able  to  spend  twice  as  much 
par  ehi  A  par  year.    This  is  causing  a 
very  w  om  teacher  problem  In  Kentucliy 
and  otl  er  low-income  States.    My  bill 
corrects  this  Inequality  through  Federal 
aid  to  t  te  low -income  States.    Under  its 
terms.  1  (m  States  are  obligated  to  meet 
*— '^n'"  «ip^»i>Hai  requirements  in  order 
to  fnUi  >  for  Federal  aid.   The  bUl  does 
wmi  peimit  the  SlatM  to  rsicind  any 
fOBdi  low  being  90*  for  education. 
Federal  aid  is  a  supplement  to  the  pres- 
ent Sta  e  programs.    Furthermore,  this 
bill  cojz  pletely  safeguards  State  control 
of  the  (ducalional  system.    Its  passage 
will  peimlt  higher  salaries  for  teachers 
and  grc  ater  educational  opportunity  for 
the  ehll  lr«3  of  the  tow-tnnnis  States. 

lify  b  11  will  be  referred  to  the  House 
Ooouni  tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
After  3  months  of  untiring  efTorts  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
a  bin  w  u  yesterday  brought  to  the  floor 
dealing  with  the  oiMBpllcated  problems  in 
thefiek  of  labor.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
ooHMMne  can  now  turn  its  efforts  to 
eqaally  important  problems  in  the  field 
of  education.  In  Kentucky  and  other 
low-lncMBe  States,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  a  my  and  serious  crisis. 


Ai<kesi 


by  Haa.  AloaaJsr  Waey,  af  Wis- 
consik  Before  Wiscaesin  Manofactnr- 
Atsadatioa 
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HCflf.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Of  TBI 


or 
SBf  ATS  or  m  UHITBD  STATn 


Tter*  lay.  Aprii  17  iUgUkUivt  day  of 
VofUtay.  JTorcA  24).  194T 

lir.  WaXY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin  dus  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ad  in  t  M  Appendlz  of  the  Racoao  the 
text  of  an  address  which  I  delivered  on 
Tuesda '.  April  15.  before  the  WlsconalB 
Manuf I  cturers  Association  in  Milwaukaa^ 

Ther  t  being  no  objection,  the  addr«M 
vaa  on  ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioon. 
as  toUon: 


Bow  CoMonH  Is  IftsniM  Its 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  IttenOi  of  tb* 
Manofaeturen  AMoelatlon.  at  tb*  oatact, 
want  to  ezprcaa  my  appraciaUoo  for  the 
portxinlty  to  addreaa  thia  dlatlngulahed 
acmblage — tbla  aaaemblage  of  bulklen.  ' 
tatnera.    It  to  like  a  ho— sslBg  to  ma 
tb«  atreouoia  life  al  WMMngtoo. 
■aaBBBsm  or  Amacunoii 
Taa.  I  am  grateful  to  the  msnufacti 
ot  Wiaeooain  for  tba  prlvU«g«  of  addrc 
70a.    My  acna*  of  appwciatton.  too,  is 
and  tboffoogb  for  tba  loyalty  and  sup 
tbat  X  bave  reeetwd  from  tba  pMpU  In  Wl 
o^nia^n  aa  iiipiBaifil  la  paraoo  and  by  l«tt 
That,  aa  you  realise.  Is  the  real  oomi: 
vblcb  a  public  offldal  raoelTSS.    In  a  v< 
real  apint  of  bumUlty.  I  can  only  say  that 
aball  atrlve  constantly  to  merit  tbat 
Unucd  oonAdance. 

<a)  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  folka 
tba  Stat*  vbo  bav*  wrlttaa  m*  endor 
policlea  wblcb  I  bav«  — tahllsbart  w  cbai 
man  of  the  Oansts  JwUctary  Committ 
The  raapoiM*  wa*  moat  gratUylcg.  for 
ample,  after  tbe  Judiciary  Committee 
atad  Um  pracUo*  of  screening  aU  Ji 
iiiiMlneMnns  tbroogb  tbe  State  bar 
Uona.  80.  too.  there  was  generous  endc 
ment  after  I  urged  tbat  FBI  confident 
reporta  b*  SMda  on  Judicial  nominations 
an  effort  to  tarara  tba  hlgbeat  possible 
bar  of  itKUdal  appointees. 

(b)  I  am  grateful  also  for  tbe  appredat 
abown  In  tbe  mail  for  my  efforts  in  endeavc 
ing  to  reestabUab  tbe  Great  Lakea  pac 
freight.    Tbe  problem  of  freight  ratea  for 
area  is  MwrtJHT  pesbism  which  will  reqi 
increasing  asfottsy.   Xncraaalng  coastal 
petition  renders  ImperatlTa  a  thorough  stt 
of     tbe     entire     mldwastam     freight- 
problem. 

<c)  I  am  grateful  also  for  tiM  Mttars 
bave  come  Irucn  members  of  your  group 
tb*  pMt  few  weeks  with  reference  to  eSc 
in  Washington  to  secure  a  centennial 
commemorating  tbe  artmlaaton  of  our  Stal 
into  the  Union  next  year.     Tour  own  Jc 
Hall  baa  apearheaded  this  effort  because, 
moat  good  bualnesamen.  b*  beUevas  that 
should  be  posaibla  to  n nance  a  State- 
eelebratlon  of  tbla  character  on  a  ~ 
like  basla.    Your  group  la.  of  ootttse. 
arly  a  part  of  any  ubeenaace  of  a  OMitury 
achieTcment  In  WtaeoMla.  and  eonaeqiMnl 
baa  a  very  proper  Interest  In  the  center 

(d)  I  am  grateful  alao  for  the  One  effc 
tbat  tbe  manufaeturara  of  this  State  bal 
put  forth  not  only  throughout  tbe  war  efic 
but  aspedaUy  In  getting  poatwar  prod\ 
and  in  getting  Teterans  back  on  tbe  job 
spite  many  feaalng  probtema. 

(e)  I  want  to  espieaa  my  gratitude  also 
the  support  wblcb  tbe  folka  back  home 
have  giWn  to  tbe  coBgreaslnnsI   eflorta 
eliminate  tbe  graTe  economic  menace  of 
se.OOO.OOO.OOO  llood  tide  of  ao-caUed 
to-portal  pay  suits. 

(f)  X  mm  grateful  for  tbe  aopport 
home  of  congrssrtnnal  efforts  to  limit 
dentlai  tenure. 

Tes:  there  is  much  for  wblch  X  am 
grateful  to  you. 

ooa  APvaoacH  TomoBT 
la  prepartng  my  remarka.  I  have 
to  plae*  myaeU  in  your  poaltkm  and  to 
to  yo«  tafarmatkm  tbat  I  believe  Wl 
InOasMlBllBlB  are  interested  in  securing. 

My  tafensatkm  cannot  be  complete. 
Mae*  It  wUl  be  only  cursory  and  aome  oCi 
coBjeetu*«l   because   It   mvolTea   evaluat 
tbe  future  and  because  aU  of  your  leglalat 
proframa  are   concerned   wtth   human 
■ante    men  wltb  fMtarent  poUUoal 
4WNreot   aoelal    outlooks. 
';Qn.  dUNreat  rellgloai. 

and  wltb  dtisrwt 
AU  of  this  means  tbat  ta 
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fldenee  In  Oovemment — be  It  executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  also  apparent,  however, 
tbat  at  the  present  time  there  Is  a  definite 
decline  In  tbe  confidence  of  some  people  in 
Congrees. 

X  believe  this  la  extremely  tmfortunate,  for 
aeveral  reasons: 

( A )  In  our  system  of  government  It  is  abso- 
lutely imoerative  for  Congress  to  retain  its 
legitimate  stature  and  strength  as  tbe  voice 
of  the  people. 

(B)  A  dwindling  respect  for  Congress  Is 
usually  accompanied  by  an  aggrandizement  of 
Executive  power. 

Now,  Just  what  la  the  basis  for  criticism  of 
Congrees  at  the  present  time — and  how  valid 
U  thU  basis? 

Smear  Propaganda  Against  GOP  Leader* 

(a)  Plrst  of  all.  I  believe  some  folks  back 
home  have  been  sold  a  false  bill  of  goods  by 
certain  New  Deal  newspaper  scribes.  These 
few  newsmen  have  supped  so  long  at  the 
New  Deal  table  In  Washington  that  their 
outlook  and  objectivity  have  been  stunted. 
Accordingly,  the  New  Deal  columnists  have 
attempted  to  smear  the  Eightieth  Republican 
Congress. 

Their  efforts  echo  the  unfair  charges  made 
by  a  few  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  to  the 
effect  that  every  one  of  the  51  Republican 
Senators  is  an  active  Presidential  or  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  interested  only  in  the 
outcome  of  1948.  I  say  there  Is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  that  charge. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  numerous  men  in 
the  Senate  of  outstanding  caliber,  but  not 
one  of  them.  I  believe,  wants  to  or  will  sacri- 
fice the  team  success  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress in  order  to  realise  personal  ambitions. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Congress  must  work  as  a  team  insofar  as 
possible.  There  la  no  time  for  idle  specula- 
tion about  IMS.  That  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  leadership  in  Congress,  New 
Deal  newsmen  to  the  contrary 

I  want  to  make  it  alMo^utely  clear  that 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  American 
pr-m*  as  a  whole  and  for  the  atle  corp3  of 
Washington  correspondents  generally.  But 
there  are  some  among  them,  I  regret,  who 
have  been  Infected  with  New  Deal  views. 

Small  GOP  Margin  of  Power 

(!»  Next,  let  us  observe  that  Republican 
control  of  the  Congress  is  not  as  unchal- 
lenged as  it  is  assumed  to  be.  The  margin 
of  GOP  strength  is  small  In  the  Senate; 
SI  Republicans  to  45  Democrats.  In  the 
House,  there  is  a  larger  margin,  248  Repub- 
licans to  188  Democrats  and  1  American 
Labor  Party 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  not  only  is  the 
OOP  margin,  particularly  in  the  Senate, 
not  numerically  strong,  but  it  has  been  cut 
o*  power  for  14  years.  This  is  uot  an  excuse 
for  Republican  "errors"  or  alleged  slowness. 
It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact.  As  I  will 
point  out.  no  apology  Is  needed  for  the  Re- 
publican record  to  date. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  seven  Congrease* 
prec  ding  the  E  ghtieth  Congress,  beginning 
with  the  Seventy-third  Congress  In  1933. 
were  all  Congresses  where  legislative  speed 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter  because  there 
was  an  effective.  well-organUf^d.  articulate 
majority.  That  tremendoiu  legislative  ma- 
chine which  began  in  the  Seventy-third 
Coogreea  steamrollered  on  almost  without 
an  Interruntion  until  1937  when  the  ccurt- 
packtng  bill  came  up  and  was  defeated. 

Then,  for  tbe  first  time,  tbe  machine 
•lowed  down,  and  In  1937,  1938.  and  into  a 
part  of  1939,  the  Seventy-filth  and  83venty- 
slstb  Oonsreese*  started  a  rettirn  to  orderly 
lagtelatlon  aa  dlfferentiaUd  from  the  hur- 
rl*d  "must"  or  "crisis"  legislation  which  be> 
gan  In  the  Ssventy-thlrd  Congress.  In  1939. 
World  War  n  forced  a  return  to  a  mora 
rapid  leglalatlve  program.  B-alcally,  the 
last  14  Tears  bsv*  be*n  an  era  of  speedy 


legislation,  when  Congress  ran  a  gao.OOO,- 
000,000  debt  up  to  $360,000,000,000. 

Reported  DIsaenslon  In  Congress 

(c)  Some  of  the  public  appears  to  be  get- 
ting fed  up  with  what  looks  like  bicker- 
ing and  wrangling  and  •  dissension  in  Con- 
gress— yes,  in  the  Republican  Congress. 

This  criticism  I  do  not  feel  is  a  valid  one. 
I  do  feel  that  there  Is  a  certain  amoimt  of 
regrettable  lost  motion,  a  certain  amount  of 
emotional  high  tension  which  is  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  and  thoroughly  undesirable. 
It  is  not.  however,  a  major  legislative  stum- 
bling block.  In  many  respects  it  is,  in  fact 
evidence  of  independent  thinking. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  an  intemperate  Indi- 
vidual legislative  approach,  but  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  out  of  the  crossfire  of  many 
personalities  and  many  backgrounds  and 
many  approaches,  there  tisually  emerges  a 
kind  of  legislation  which  to  a  large  degree 
is  representative  of  the  best  in  American 
thinking. 

Here  again  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  kind  of  a  government 
we  know  and  love,  there  is  no  dictator  or 
legislative  "boss."  There  isn't  any  one  man 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
example,  who  can  stifle  vigorous  and  forth- 
right opinions  even  from  his  own  party 
members — and  that  Is  perhaps  as  it  shotild 
be. 

Reported  Lack  of  Accomplishments 

(d)  It  appears  that  the  folks  back  home 
feel  that  Congress  is  not  getting  the  Job 
done  quickly  enough. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  truth  in  this. 
Folks  back  home  want  to  see  an  end  to  war 
controls,  want  to  see  adequate  labor  legis- 
lation, want  to  see  bureaucracy  slashed,  want 
to  see  texes  cut,  and  want  to  see  business 
back  firmly  on  its  feet.  All  of  these  things 
haven't  been  accomplished  and  so  to  that 
extent  it  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
consider  these  significant  facts: 

Substantial  Achievements 

1.  In  Uie  first  30  days  of  this  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  this  Congress  ac- 
complished the  first  major  political  policy 
revision  in  a  decade  and  one-half — and  that 
was  a  stupendous  job. 

2.  In  the  first  30  days  of  this  Congress, 
Congress  accomplished  the  first  major  pro- 
cedural and  mechanical  revision  of  its  ma- 
chinery in  150  years.  This  was  a  stupendous 
Job  as  every  indtistrlallst  knows  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  reconvert  or  retool  bis 
plant  in  a  period  of  30  days. 

In  other  words,  these  two  Jobs  had  to  be 
done  before  any  legislative  program  could 
be  effectively  undertaken. 

3.  Cor.gress  has  passed  legislation  which 
would.  If  finally  enacted  into  law,  eliminate 
the  tremendous  economic  threat  inherent 
in  the  so-called  portal -to-portal  pay  suits. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  was  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  which  wrote  the  legis- 
lation along  with  its  companion  committee 
in  the  House. 

4.  Th*«  Congress  passed  the  first  decontrol 
act  of  1947  which  seeks  to  delimit  and  de- 
fine war  time  and  emergency  controls.  I  am 
protid  to  report  that  here  again,  this  bill 
emerged  from  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

5.  The  Congress  has  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  limit  Presidential  tenure 
for  the  future.  This  resolution  likewise  orig- 
inated in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Already, 
this  constitutional  amendment  has  been  rat- 
ified In  several  States  Including  our  own. 
When  it  Is  ratified,  we  bope  that  never  again 
will  we  be  confronted  by  a  14-year  reign  with 
some  resulu  so  damaging  that  they  cannot 
be  repaired  except  after  a  long  period  of  time. 

Labor  Reform 
e.  At  tbe  preeent  time  far-re*cblag.  eoa- 
sequenUal  labor  leglaUtkm-— loag  overdue- 
la  emerglag  from  tbe  congreeslonal  conu&lt- 
t**s  for  eonstdsraUoB  by  Oongrasa. 


tlirough  this  legislation.  I  tnvt  tbat  w* 
will  be  adequately  curbing  tbe  radceteer  ti/t' 
ment  of  labor.  Tbe  labor  bill  wUl  be  passed, 
cot  with  tbe  Idea  of  Jet^Mirdlsing  tbe  rlgbU 
of  tbe  public  or  of  labor  or  of  management, 
but  of  preserving  them.  Aa  you  know,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Publlo 
Welfare  Committee,  wblch  baa  gone  thor- 
oughly into  tbla  subject.  But  I  recognize. 
as  do  the  committee  members,  that  on  viul 
matters  such  as  this.  It  is  well  to  remember 
the  old  German  proverb  "Elle  Mit  WeUe"— 
make  haste  slowly. 

In  this  matter,  aa  In  all  others,  tbe  public 
interest  is  paramount. 

Tax  and  Budget  Reduction 

7.  We  have  made  substantial  progrea* 
along  the  line  of  income-tax  reduction.  Tbla 
progreas  has  been  delayed  somewhat  by  tbe 
unsettled  foreign  conditions. 

But  I  believe  that  tax  reduction  can  be 
effectuated  while  making  adequate  payments 
on  our  stafgering  debt.  The  additional  con- 
sumer and  corporation  income  for  spending, 
resulting  from  tax  reduction,  should  help 
antidote  those  malicious  Infiuences  that 
would  like  to  plimge  tis  Into  a  depression. 

8.  Progress,  as  you  know,  has  also  been 
made  along  the  line  of  budget  redtictlon  from 
the  Presidents  $37,500,000,000  figure. 

We  are  cutting  appropriations  for  certain 
Government  departments  which  have 
ballooned  in  size  during  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration. There  may  be  someone  hvirt, 
but  It  is  tbe  only  way  that  the  thing  can  be 
done  because  there  is  a  disease  in  Waahlng- 
ton  known  as  "political  fimgus."  The  legis- 
lative branch  is  going  ahead  to  eradicate  tbe 
fungus  without  injuring  the  tree  itaeU. 

Exposure  of  Reda 

9.  Thanks  to  Republican  pressure,  the 
executive  branc'a  is  at  last  getting  imder 
way  to  purree  Communists  from  the  agenclea 
through  an  Executive  loyalty  order,  a  mere 
14  years  overdue.  Simultaneously,  Red  sub- 
versive Is  being  pitilessly  expoaed  in  con- 
gressional conmiittees. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  gentlemen  of  tbe 
terrific  damage  that  the  disciplined  Red 
minority  can  do  In  imions  and  elsewhere. 
Fortunately,  we  in  America  are  becoming 
more  realistic  in  relation  to  curbing  tbe  ter- 
mite process  of  borers  from  within.  Tbat 
doesn't  mean  that  we  are  going  to  limit  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  speech. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  value  of  possessing  American 
citizenship.  Throughout  the  world,  every- 
where beyond  cur  borders,  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  wUh  that  they  were  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation.  Countless  num- 
bers would  seek  homes  here.  Yet  there  are 
those  within  America  who  would  destroy  thU 
thing  we  call  American  freedom,  the  Ameri 
can  way  of  life. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  if  there  are  those 
In  this  Nation  who  are  so  dissatisfied  wtth 
our  form  of  government,  that  they  owe  al- 
legiance to  another  government,  and  yet 
claim  to  be  citizens  of  this  great  country, 
let  us  remove  the  right  of  citizenship  from 
thsm  and  let  them  go  to  this  other  govern- 
ment. Tbat  \a  where  they  belong. 
World  Trade 

10.  Speaking  of  the  foreign  plcttire,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  committee  on  our 
future  world-trade  program  and  on  the 
International  trade  organization. 

We  must,  of  course,  proceed  slowly  and 
carefully  so  that  we  do  not  damage  the 
greatest  market  in  tbe  world  for  you  pro- 
ducers. I  refer  to  America.  Tbat  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  build  needlessly 
high  tariff  barriers.  As  you  know,  there  la 
too  much  "baloney"  talk  about  tbat  subject; 
too  many  generalitiee. 

rot  months  now  the  dollar  value  of  Dnltad 
States  eiqKMTts  baa  been,  roughly,  twice  tbat 
of  ber  Import*.  If  tbe  preaent  Uend  eon- 
tlnuss.  tbe  United  Bute*,  at  tbe  cad  of  eatto 
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ymr.  «lll  lMiv»  ballt  up  »  total  eradlt  et 
fi 0OO.OOO.OQO.  Fillip  mmumtiM  eu* 
•OB  Mbu«  to  run  Into  #ikt  at  mmto  a  rat*. 
It  a  triM  that  tha  Onttad  Stataa  can- 
Dot  airt  rd  to  loae  tba  export  trad*.  Th«r«- 
fora.  tb  w  moat  ba  an  huttt  affort  matfa  to 
tba  prHHit  tNotf.  TniTal  I>t  our 
ta  forvlgB  «eMitrtaa  would  help,  and, 
H  that  wa  ara  maklnf 
the  altuatkn.  Our  dtf- 
flcultlMJ  todajr  ara  inOnitaly  gfastar  than 
af tar  tb  i  Pint  World  War.  Umb.  w  lookad 
toward  an  ara  of  paaca  and  planty.  Now, 
«(  tba  Wwirian  attuatton.  wa  know 
walook  at. 

¥at.  baar  In  mind  that  our  total 
•avorta  laat  jraar,  Inflntftag 
with  th  monay  wa  turalriMd.  dldat  go 
$10.0004  00.000.  Wa  thua  aaa  that  wa  mmt 
ba  siira  hat  wa  dont  klU  tha  gooaa  our  own 
markatr  -that  laja  tha  loldan  a«f  In  kxiklnc 


Sor  tha 


America  la  In  world  affair*  up  to  her  ear*. 

tl  ink  to  stay.    We  have  iaXvi  trustae- 

iM  talaa  of  tha  Pactflc.    We  are  help- 

daaaocraUe  nationa  of  Kurope  with 

vlth  oiar  food  and  with  our 
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and  I 
ship  of 
Ing  the 
our 
clothlni 
Wa 
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'It  la  iBora 


X  haih 
graaaloiyl 
tlona 
toward 


aeoaotn 


X  aubnlt 
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OCttM 

to 


om  m 


OQtstani  Hng 


IB  tiM 


much  smaller 


of  tha  distant 


tha  blaaaad  nation  of  earth,  and  In 
wa  are  giving,  giving,  giving.  aaA 
wa  are  reaping  from  that  great  law. 
bleaaed  to  give  than  recetva." 
that  wa  do  bava— peace,  our  In- 
mA  hamm  Intact. 
th.*i  gtvtng  proavi  now.  we  bare  to 
adU  mora  raallaUe.  Was  It  not  Paul 
"If  any  provide  not  for  his  owi^— ' 
than  tha  Infidel."  The  time  haa 
that  our  gifts  must  be  dlsasso- 
our  businesa  enterprtsee.  Thoae 
our  money  In  the  Intemattonal 
IB  the  Export-Import  Bank  moat 
In  giving  too  much  becexiae  glv- 
tha  ras^var  aa  well  as  the  fiver. 
•••  that  tban  Is  a  quid  pro  quo 
do  buslneas.  Now  I  believe  that 
la  baaoaatnc  moia  and  more  appar- 
and  la  Waihlagton. 

'MIL  orrrvoam.  pob  con< 


hiiva 


brisay  reviewed  10  phaaaa  of  oon- 

aehlevemanta.    All   of   these   ao- 

baen  taken  thua  tar  with  a  view 

a  Btfongar.  aafar.   sounder 

IB  «Mi 

villi 

c  and  political 

that  while  there  may  ba  ample 

r  ua  to  be  ooncamed  with  what  ap- 

ba  iBidue  delay— tha  record  of  tha 

a  tbtaa  tar  baa  by  no  atreteh 

l^iagination  baao  a  ImmI  raooK 

evidence  that  before  tba 

adjourns.  It  will  have  made  good 

nmlaai.  ao  good  that  tha  KlghUeth 

win  ba  eonaWaiad  as  one  at  the  moat 

owgreasaa    in    Aasartean    hla- 

certain  obatruetkmlat  tactica 

by  a  amali  handful  of  men 
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I  subiait  aha 

1.  AU  owl 


that  wiu 

of  InteUoB.    ProduetMm 
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Job  prtBmrtty  of  labor  and  management 
aalvee.    Bach  segment  ehould  pollc*  tta 
house  and  see  that  tha  racketeer*— thoae 
want  to  play  the  game  only  according 
thatr  own  rulaa  and  not  according  to 
nalea  of  thair  oounvry — that  tha  racket 
are  cone  away  with. 

We  have  seen  that  chargea  of  racket 
have  been  applied  of  late  to  thoee  in 
but  we  cannot  forget  that  in  the  paat 
even  in  the  preaent,  vldoiaa  { 
through  a  few  man.  i 
tear*  in  managaBMnt  and  capital,    lie 
except  in  caaea  where  the  Oovemment  gtt 
sanction  tharato.  may  become  racket 
In  Its  function.    Wa  dont  want  a 
ing  labor  monopoly  or  any   other   type 
monopoly. 

i.  A  raCtUB  to  prinelplee  which  made 
lea  great — work,  thrift,  and  faith  in  Uod 
man.    To  aceompUah  this,  tba  drift  to  stat 
must  ba  ravaraad. 

S.  XltlllwMon  of  our  tnventtve  genlua: 
must  aw  to  It  that  the  profit  motlva  is 
tained.    It  is  an  ineentive  for  the  exprc 
of  the  American  ganltts.     Because  this 
and  World  War  baa  dtolned  us  of  ao  much  \ 
our  atratagtc  amterlala.  It  Is  naceeaary 
tba  fMiBto  «(  men  get  into  action  aa 
tbm  BtillsatlGn  of  thla  gaalua  and  perl 
through    the   new    atotole   energy,    we 
bring  about  the  dream  of  the  alchemist, 
fact,  we  are  doing  that  right  now  In 
alloy*  and  otu  plastlca.  In  our  cr*«tlon 
new  materials. 

ThcM  wa  some  of  America's  b<.:ilc  ni 
today  aa  I  see  them. 

^art  iV.  Concltutom 

Wleeonatn'a  Achievements 

Gentlemen.  In  concltision.  ma^  I  say 
we  In  our  land  have  been  singularly  ble 
and  we  in  Wisconsin  have  been  part: 
blessed.  We  can  recall  that  in  the  opet 
days  of  the  I930's.  the  shock  of  the  depri 
was  cushioned  here  in  Milwaukee  by  the 
rlety  of  our  industrlea.  We  can  recall 
in  1990.  Milwaukee  waa  still  prodxjciag 
the  rate  of  tLSOO  annually  t(a  each  ot 
578.000  residents,  a  higher  rate  than  in 
other  American  aty.  Throughout  tha 
tion.  It  became  known  that  Milwaukee 
of  proeperlty  In  a  naUanal  aaa 
sn.  although  ultimately.  Mllwat 
too,  waa  Inundated. 

X  can  think  of  few  places  in  all 
which  afford  aa  graphic  an  illustratloo 
American  achievement.  American  initlat 
and  American  Industry  as  Wlsconaln. 

In  the  span  of  a  single  century  we  In 
conain   and   here   in    Milwaukee    have 
mighty  industries  grow  from  small,  hi 
beginning*.     We  have  seen  them  thrive 
the  eolld.  old-faahioned  virtues  of  thrift 
diligence.    We  have  seen  them  grow  to 
neas.  because  this  waa  a  land  wbare  acoz 
opportunity  was  never  denied  to  Indust 
oien  who  sought  to  build  and  to  achlc 

Basically,  gentlemen,  all  of  the  prohli 
which  confront  our  land  can  iwhar*  bo 
duced  to  this  singlo  tact:  Our  every  oSc 
mtMt  be  dedicated  to  iiisaafiliig  the 
work  within  which  such  aehlttoBMBt  la 
Bible. 

It  wa  eaa  praaarve  a  vlgoroua, 
woBOtoj,  if  wa  eaa  provUe  ob 
male  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
and  buaiaeaa.  if  we 
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IH.  Mr.  SpeakM*. 
my  remarks,  I  in* 

followinf  letter  set- 

)f  recommendations 
of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 

ibor  legislation: 

or  Ooancncs, 
Vm.,  April  3.  1947. 
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IN  RoHXBOucH :  Con- 

lied  upon  to  conalder 

lendmenta  to  existing 

|th  employer-employee 

of  the  Charleston 

considers  It  appro- 

Inla  repreaentatlvee  In 

some  expreaalOB  oa 

^e   organisation  repre- 

I  industry  of  the  grent 

which   Includea 

of    West    Vlr^nla'B 

sne-flfth  to  one-sixth 

■try,  and  employment. 

kve  not  beest  formu- 

^twle  toward  organised 

the  board  members 

organ  ixatlon.  whoaa 

with  it  freely  and 

jntrol  their  unloo  and 

1  democratic   prooaaaca. 

from  the  legialatlve 

here. 

>r*  erf  the  Charleston 

the   following   seven 

It  believes  to  constl- 

ital  program  designed 

balance  in  employer- 
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»mucT 

Itract  was  devlaed  aad 
leadcra   as  a   bar- 
whlch  to  win.  hold. 
{bt  of   employees   to 
collectively.    They 
from  employers  at 
to  organlaa  and  bar- 
lot  astaMlihart  by  Uw. 
Act  hae  eeUbllahed 
every  industrial  em- 
|The  law  likewlae  pru- 
st  the  caprloe  of  an 

It  neoeeaity  or  Juatlfl- 

contlnuatloa  o(  tha 

Bt?    It  affords  the  em- 

hla  employer  that 

law. 

le  unlQB  a  pfalactloa 

an  aakployw  aot  to 

he  haa  jotaed    aa 

which  tha  aalQB  la 
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iteaoe  h|  tew. 
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Why  shoxild  any  union  be  permitted,  by  a 
doaed  shop  contract,  to  exercise  monopolistic 
control  over  the  employment  in  aay  estab- 
lishment when  a  mere  majority  of  the  em- 
ployeea  are.  by  law,  sufficient  to  win  escluslve 
bargaining  rlgbta  for  that  union? 

To  ask  all  theee  queetlons  is  to  answer 
them. 

Abolition  of  the  closed-shop  contract  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  the  union 
ehop.  If  all  employees,  attracted  by  the  ac- 
complishments, benefits,  and  opportunities 
of  union  membership,  voluntarily  Join  the 
tinlon.  a  dosed  shop  naturally  follows. 

But  it  is  not  one  closed  by  contract.  This 
latter  la  a  vastly  different  status  under  which 
an  employer  is  unable  to  employ  the  most 
competent  person  if  he  Is  not  a  union  mem- 
ber, and,  more  Importantly,  no  person  may 
obtain  employment  unless  he  Joins  the 
vmlon. 

All  thr  abuses  of  monopoly  are  Inherent  In 
a  doeed  shop  contract.  It  Is  violative  of  that 
Individual  freedom  of  action  which  every 
American  citlz3n  likes  to  think  he  possesaea 
and  which  even  the  Warner  Act  Is  supposed 
to  guarantee.  The  protected  right  to  Join  a 
union  carries  with  it,  by  implication  (and 
should  carry  with  it  by  specific  wording) .  the 
equal  right  and  privilege  to  refrain  from  so 
doing  without  prejudice  to  employment  op- 
portunities. The  closed  shop  contract  makes 
this  Impossible. 

Now  that  Congress  has  fully  protected,  by 
law,  the  existence  of  labor  organizations,  it 
Is  equally  as  obligated  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  every  American  citizen  to  be  gain- 
fully employed  where  and  as  his  abllltlea 
qualify  hlra  for  such  employment. 

Tula  is  fundamental.  Yet  the  closed  shop 
contract  sharply  curtails  this  opportunity  for 
our  citizens  unless  they  will  subject  them- 
selves to  the  monopoly  over  employment 
which  government  permits  unions  to  impose. 
Discriminations  against  employees  on  account 
of  race  and  color  are  fostered  and  protected 
under  the  closed  shop  contract.  Prohibition, 
by  law.  of  the  closed  shop  contract  would  do 
more  to  eaUbllsh  freo  employment  opportu- 
nities for  all  ovu-  citizens  than  all  the  FEPC 
bills  anc  other  devices  so  far  proposed, 
t.  FaoHiarnoN.  bt  law.  of  sxconoait 

BOTCOTTS 

This  practice  Is  so  repugnant  to  fair  play 
and  is  so  universally  criticized  by  press  and 
public  as  to  require  no  comment  here.  It 
penalizes  innocent  employers  and  workers 
and  Is  another  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  labor  leaders,  insensitive  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  cause  of  labor,  and  to 
the  public  generally,  will  abtise  a  monopo- 
listic control  of  the  labor  supply  if  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  secondary  boycott  can  be. 
and  has.  In  fact,  been  used  to  obstruct  and 
to  stop  the  free  flow  of  commerce  between 
the  States, 
s.  A  Mo*T"y  DxriNmoN  or  thx  t^m  "LABoa 

MSPUIE"  at  THZ  NOaXM-LA  COAKOU  ACT.  SO 
A8  HOT  TO  reXVXMT  THX  tTSX  OT  INJUHCTIVX 
BZUXr  IH  AHT  CIVKH  SXT  0»  ClXCOM«TAHCXa 
WHICH     ABX    HOT    8T«1CTI.T     A    FAXT    OF     AHT 

LABoa  Dnpxm 

ThU  refers  to  instaneea  of  secondary  boy- 
cott where  employers  and  their  servlcea  have 
beaa  Innocently  victlmlaed  and  persecuted 
beeauee  of  labor  dlsputea  in  which  neither 
they  nor  their  employeee  are  directly  in- 
volved. 

There  have  beea  toatanoea  bete,  la  the 
Kanawha  TaMey.  ta  which  organlaad  labor 
haa  etteatpted.  thio\)|h  lu  ualoaa,  to  pre- 
iPMl  laMi  Mftd  MrrlMg  tnm  Mai  h«ndiad 

%f  tMMMB  MMI  MRlntl  fMHtN  %•  fOra^'iM 

It  WMaiM  when  MapHqrvM  vMiw  ime  aot 
wtaalBid  «l  »l\  tr  ware  a«l  m^^m*  \m  « 
luaunaf  MlveMMg  H  \^*  m\9m  itHi^itai 


tolerable  Invasion  of  private  righta  and  a 
bold  subordination  of  the  public  intereat. 
These  injured  in  this  manner  are  entitled 
to  every  poaaible  form  of  relief  under  tha 
law. 

4.  AMKHOMXHT  OF  THX  WACHO  ACT  BO  A8  TO 
DCriHX  UMFAOt  PKACTICXS  BT  KKPLOTKXS  XH 
THX  8AMX  MANNXX  AS  TROeX  BT  XlCFLOTXaS 
AXX  NOW  OXriHXD.  AND  TO  IMPOBX  tTPOH  XM- 
FLOTKX  OaOAHTZATIOHS  UABIUTT  FC*  THXm 
ACTS  AND  UPON  THXIX  CONTBACTS,  IN  THX 
BAMX  MANNXX  AND  TO  THX  SAMK  DBOXXK,  IN 
KVKKT  IXSPSCT,  THAT  THX  LAW  NOW  UCPOSXS 
THESX  'KX8PONSIBn.mE8   UPON    AH    XMPLOTXB 

The  fairness  of  this  advocacy  need  no  argu- 
ment to  support  it  nor  any  citation  of  abuaaa 
over  the  past  decade  to  prove  Its  need.  This 
statutory  deficiency  has  been  a  primary 
source  of  injustice  to  employers  throughout 
a  decade  of  legislative  and  administrative 
unbalance  in  the  governmental  treatment  of 
employer-employee  relations. 

S.   PBOHramON.  BT  LAW,  OF  THX  OBCANIZATION 
OF  SUPKXVISOBT   XMPLOTKK8 

It  Is  the  unanimous  viewpoint  of  our  board 
members  thst  the  attempt  to  organize  su- 
pervisory employees,  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  that  other  em- 
ployees may  be  organized,  violates  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  a  successful  business  and  In- 
dustrial operation.  Supervisory  employees 
must,  if  they  are  to  do  their  Jobs  efficiently 
and  properly,  be  a  part  of  management,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  part  of  employees' 
organizations. 

a.  PXOHIBmON,  BT  LAW,  OW  THX  XIGHT  TO 
STRIKE  IN  ALL  KMPLOTMKNT  WHERI  THZ  PtTB- 
LIC  INTEBZST  IS  OVESVtrHELMINQLT  PAXAMOUNT 

This  would  include  governmental  and  all 
those  public  utilities  and  services  upon  which 
the  health  and  safety  oi  the  public  depend. 

T,  PKOHIBmON.     BT     LAW,     OF    INDUSTXT-WmX 
COLLBCTIVX  BABCAININO 

Wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  same  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  processes  over  the 
natlor.al  area,  or  e'<en  any  substantial  part  of 
It.  obviously  causes  an  indvistry-wlcte  labor 
contract,  with  Its  uniform  wage  scales  and 
other  terms  affecting  production  costs,  to 
penalize  unfairly  and  severely  many  em- 
ployers and  the  communities  in  which  their 
Industries  are  located. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  of  Got.  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF  idssotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17. 1947 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  AprU  12,  1947,  more  than 
a  thousand  Democrats  of  the  Tenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missoiiri— south- 
east Missouri— met  at  Sikeston.  Mo.,  to 
do  honor  to  the  founder  of  our  party. 
Thomas  JefTerson.  The  dinner  was  at- 
tended by  many  dlstiniulshed  Democrats 
from  out  Bute,  inoludlnt  pracUcally  all 
of  our  State  offlcials.  Gov,  Robtrt  8. 
Karr.  of  Oklahoma,  was  tht  gttMt  ipwkkw 
on  thU  oooMlon  and  daUfW««  «MMld 
Addmi  on  Uia  Uft  M«  i>aHwHiy  o( 
Thomas  JtMfaroon.  . 


address   delivered   by   Qovemor   Korr, 
which  Is  as  follows: 

Good  friends  and  fellow  Democrata  of  the 
great  State  of  lilsaouri,  it  is  a  pleasxve  to 
visit  a  Bute  whose  people  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  development  of  their  own 
area,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  State  where  my 
father  was  bom  and  grew  to  manhood. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  Bute  that  has 
produced  so  many  distinguished  men  and 
women. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  SUte  that  haa 
given  my  country  and  the  world  cur  moat 
distinguished  leader.  Preaident  Harry  8. 
Truman. 

I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  on  this  Jefferson 
Day  occaaion.  As  we  think  of  Its  significance 
we  are  reminded  of  the  last  words  of  the 
great  John  Adams  when  he  said,  "Jefferson 
stiU  Uves." 

In  these  words  Adams  found  comfort,  and 
through  them  he  expressed  undying  hope 
as  his  immortal  spirit  released  Itself  from 
the  exhausted  physical  body  that  could  no 
longer  conUnue  the  unequal  stniggle  to  con- 
tain that  spirit. 

Even  as  the  words  were  spoken  the  physi- 
cal Jefferson  was  dead,  but  the  splritxial  Jef- 
ferson was  viUlly  aivd  tremendously  alive. 

"Thomas  Jefferson  still  lives"  was  spoken 
as  a  present  fact.  The  words  still  live  as  a 
prophetic  truth  and  a  truthful  prophecy. 

There  were  many  personalities  in  one  tn 
the  UU  master  of  Montlcello,  sage,  philoeo- 
pher,  architect.  Inventor,  scientist,  and  sta tea- 
man. For  each  of  theee  he  is  Justly  famous. 
But  his  Inviolate  claim  to  Immortality  and 
the  affection  of  all  mankind  springs  from  the 
fact  that  he,  more  than  any  other.  s3rmbol- 
ized,  vitalized,  and  declared  the  precept  and 
spirit  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights;  among  these  are  life,  Ub- 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  these  vivid  phrases  are  contained  a 
glowing  picture  of  all  men's  hopes:  Belore 
Jefferson  was,  while  he  lived,  today,  tomor- 
row, and  for  aU  time. 

"All  men  are  created  equal." 
As  much  as  Jefferson  loved  Virginia,  and 
no  man  ever  held  a  greater  love  for  the  soil 
from  which  be  grew,  be  did  not  limit  thla 
concept  to  Virginians. 

As  much  as  he  loved  his  own  race,  theee 
words  were  not  spcAen  of  It  nor  of  any  lim- 
ited portion  of  humanity.  They  were  spoken 
of  all  men. 

To  better  understand  the  Impact  of  theee 
words  we  must  remember  that  when  they 
were  spoken  by  Jefferson  there  was  not  a 
nation  of  free  people  on  the  earth.  He  was 
then  a  British  subject  without  ftill  righU 
either  of  individual  citizenship,  or  repre- 
sentation in  the  Government  that  exer^sed 
dominion  over  his  person  and  his  property. 

Without  being  completely  free  himself,  be 
was  owner  and  master  of  others  who  were  his 
alavea  and  he  did  not  even  have  the  power 
to  give  them  that  portion  of  freedom  which 
he  enjoyed. 

He  knew  that  human  happlneaa  and  hu- 
rnen  freedom  could  not  exist  until  human- 
ity recognlaed  and  honored  the  eternal  prin- 
ciple that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

And  yet.  hla  decUuraUon  waa  ao  revohi- 
tionary  that  It  waa  neariy  VI  yeara  afterward 
before  Uaeoln  laaued  the  prcelamaUoi 
e«Ma«lpatti«  aatlte-bom  Americana  fiOM 
the  hondet*  oT  elafery. 

Nia  deolaiatloa  wea  ae  levotutloaary  thai 
teday,  m  jreara  Uier.  M  is  eUM  la  afaiwa  ot 
uieWie  Mtae  «l  aay  aatloa  oa  t^  earMk 
ta^lMdiai  our  •w««  ^^ 

It  le  ta  mtlut«aaary  IMI  at  tMi  lilt 
)ia«ru  HiwHy  u  »\Mti  a  iMMMUvi  «f  Mff 


l^'l 


AI7iA 
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tortpe 


^ »  eramAt  for  dMBoeney  tnto 

f  tauxsutn  right*.    Bt  autd  human 
>n  Into  human  prlTllagM. 

Utat  the  atrvBl*  '**  aqoaltty 
.  atartad  in  tte  iMU— »  *«b  << 

JM  tb«  brUUaat  fkitfUaff  vtBd.  Om 

worda.  and  the  naming  paraaaaUty 

that  gaw  tba  atruggle  its  graataat 

una  that  li  totfuy  lU  graatctt  in- 


aaaUgbt 


Bywbift 
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m  » 


biy  •  vMbb  Which  h«  uaed 

for  the  people's  feet  and  a  guide  tor 


knows  no  other  foeee  aa  powcrfol 
hope  to  tlM  mMMua  haart  tor 


.  ha  said  and  did 
bopa  tba  gii«— t 


, Btrallaation  o« 

•  htraian  betofs.  whethar  that  power 

It,     wealth,    or 

Ha  knew  the  danfer  was  causad 

I  aC  the  aouree  (ram 

that  wlalded 


BDd  wealth  alike 
!«•  raatrtc- 


J\M«  a*  certain  that  govem- 

ba  protaetad  against  tha  encroach- 
power  ot  wealth  or  a«  the  eltlaan 

ty  <a  security  tor 
a(  raUgioii.  frea- 

.  tteadorn  (rooi  aaooopoly.  trea- 

_^ unlawful  imprtaonment.  and  fraa- 

dom  frt^  a  permsnfmt  Military." 
~    k4aw  that  MiMifrtf  ta  Juat  aa  deadly 
r  «c  tha  paofAa  aa  t^aaof .  and  that 
ta  m  latalMaMa  aa  phyal- 


^{aw  there  ooald  tie  no  liberty  without 
equality  without  liberty,  nor 
without  elthar. 
QjOted  8Utaa  ol  America  Is  what 
aa  of  the  truth  o(  his  declaration 
ttedaraHan  to  truly  proven  by  what 
la. 
at  all  nattana.  raeea.  and  eraeda. 
Wa  havf  mm  m»  mattlmt  yok  o<  tha  world. 
It  is  he  re  that  the  east  aad  «Ht  have  met. 
ari  tlM  peasants  (ram  tha  Balkana;  tha 
d  BavarU;  the  (terk> 
I  Italy  and  flpaln  and  south- 
ttaa  dear  blua-ayed 


BM  ths 

seeurtt  r  of 


M  I 

Many 


end  the  low- 
ot  acot- 

tbe   powerful 

They 

from  our 

■toOrande  and 

trom  the 

the  meditative  and 

ifvl  orlanteli:  tha  stalwart  men  from 

The  red  man  waa  bare  for  thou- 

bafore  Lalf  Kieaon  cama.  and 

component  part  of  our  people.    And 

I  are  a  part  of  eachMhar.  and  each 

a  part  of  the  strosiSMk.  am 

moat  l»ieaaad  nation  on 


dtlaen    has 


his  own   hopes. 
Baeh  haa  hia 


la  in 


above  all.  tha  bovgha 
to  a  aymphony  at  shadea  and 
of.  eitalnail  by.  and  r^laeting 
elemenu'end  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

Amaricana— all     Amarlcana — suengthi 
Individually  In  the  rich  soU  of  equality. 
the  suoehlne  of  liberty  and  freedom,  bal 
imlted  their  rigor  and  power  into  one  m)|  ~ 
5<ty>Hnniti£  thunderbolt  of  strength  for 
sacunty  and  safety  of  all. 

We  have  not  achlCTad  parfectlon— far 
it— but  we  have  ocma  a  long   way. 
pii  gress  we  have  made  la  a  warm  and  shii 
light  in  a  world  of  cold  shadows  and  tt 
soma  darknaM. 

tn  tba  yaara  paat  we  have  eeen  the 
llcaa  Party  earn  Wv?  right  to  be  known 
the  Do-Wotbing  Party.    They  did   nothi 
in  the  late  twcntlee  to  stop  the  wild  sr 
latlon  that  Increased  and  expanded  U' "i 
exploded  into  tbe  eeonomlc  collapse  of  it 

They  did  notbtaic  aboot  poverty  and 
iniastna  tlMt  foltowad  laavltably  tn  the 
of  that  aapifliiop. 

Thay  did  nothing  in   the  danger« 
days   before   Pearl    Bx.rbor    to   prepara 
Nation  against  war. 

They  did  nothing  after  the  war  to 
vrnt  »f*a«»i«»  or  hold  in  check  the 
tide  of  aaoam  coat  ot  living  to  tha  ai 


of  tba  United 

of    your    great    moaataln    foreata. 

Kinds   and   siass  ot  trcea  are  there. 

Its  own  Individual  body  and  in  the 

apart   tram   aU  others.    But 

deep-b^ed  in  the  soil  the  roote  of  all  are 

together,  at  the  same  time  drawing 

from  the  earth  aiul  from  tba  co- 


They  did  — **»**g  to  bPlp  make  It 
to  secure  adaqnata  housing  by  our  vet 
and  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

In  the  general  campaign  last  year  the 
publican  leaders  made  so  many  pron     ^ 
provide  so  many  bencfts  at  so  little  coat 
so  many  people  that  the  voters  electad^ 
llcan  ma)artty  tn  both  Houses  of 


In 
ia  tbair  psrfrwanns? 

Now.  I  would  not  say  that  thay  have 
entirely  nothing — that  arould  be 
They  had  not  been  in  session  mc-e 
a>2  montha  tmtil  they  had  driven  thr 
both  notissa  and  aent  to  the  President  a 
to  change  the  name  of  Boulder  Dem 
Hoovar  Dam. 

In  «ba  MfsmnX  eleettaii  laat  (all  tha 
pubUcan  leaders  and  a  coalition  of  s; 
intcresta  eonTinced  enough  people  that 
oositrol  abooM  baaa  ba«i  abandoned 
to  make  the  difference  batweeu  a  Beput 
and  a  Democratic  victory  in  the  NovemI 
election. 

They  told  the  people  that  the  ellmlnat 
ot  pdM  ooDtrobi,  after  a  abort  parted  for  i 
Juatment.  would  brliig  about  prices  bal 
OPA  levels.  Bapwhlloan  laadera  and 
facturera  told  tbe  paoflia  that  controls 
duced  production  and  created  abort 
•*Oet  rid  of  these  reetrlctions."  they 
"and  rising  production  would  soon 
pricea  tfovn  to  a  t— iMshle  level." 

"Otva  tn  a  trm  amket."  they  she 
"and  Incraaaed  prudmtlun  and  competlt 
will  check  an  rMag  price  spirals." 

The  cold  record  of  events  from  that 
until  now  haa  proven  concltmively  that 
Brpubllcaa  laedw  eitbar  did  not  know 
thing  about  what  they  were  saying  or  did 
care,  or  worse. 

Tba  coat  of  Uvlng  has  steadily  mc 
for  tba  paat  10  months.    Today,  the 
prtva  level  standa  at  tbe  ht^kaat  peak 
known.     Of  oo\naa.  tbe  Bepal 
tn   asaloo    nearly 
itha.  la  Joat  aa  aware  of  tbaee  fact 
you  and  I.  but  thay  have  dona  nothing 
correct  them. 

I  know  the  American  houaawlfe— all 
tbem— are  thrilled  and  encouraged  and 
farted  toy  tba  fact  tbat  the  Republican 
gresa  be .  cbiaBid  tbe  name  of  Boulder 
to  Hoovar  Dam.  but  I  doubt  if  thU 
a^pa  can  oOset  tbe  M-peroent  Inc 
tba  family  biidgat  for  food. 

I  am  sure  that  the  OX'S  and  their 
Him,  vbo  cannot  find  a  place  to  live  at 
wa  deeply  gratified  that  the  Bei 


tba   aame   oi 


U  thoaa  wbo  vott<d 

and  Sanatora 

if  ever,  repeat  tbcUr 

(ve   been  weighed   tn 

en   found   wantln  {. 

the  shadows  of  tl  e 

live  In  the  sbadora 

icy  spend  tpo  lltt  a 

:tory  they  won  l*t 

King  reaponxlbllittrs. 

I  time  thinking  of  tie 

rln  a  year  trom  nr:t 

given  too  much  r»»- 
too  little  reallaatkn 
are.    They  remird 
^11 -woman  jury  I  oin* 
!ie  tn  tbe  history   it 
resiern  State,  an  all- 
selected.     They  11  v- 
trlal  of  the  cate, 
the   Judge,   and  tlia 
They  retired  to  ooii- 

tti^  were  oaDad  bef  o  e 
If  a  verdlet  bad  bei  n 
iswered-  'Tio."  he  et- 
followin^  momtr  %. 
led  and  remained  n 
3Ut  the  '^ay.  Aga  n 
arled:  "Wo  verdict  " 
and  returned  tiie 
kte  In  the  afternoon  ■  )f 
Idge  called  them  1 1. 
verdict?"  he  askel. 
^Id  you  understand  tl « 
>h,  yes  Quite  well." 
istructiotu  clsarf**  he 
quite  I  aasplats  ai  d 
'It  ta  not  too  eoDi- 
ige  resaarfced.  "Wh*  n 
bring  tn  a  verdict  '^ 
each  other.  Plnaily, 
id'^  and  said:  "To'ir 
liad  time  to  eonsid  nr 
quite  BUI  prised  b-it 
'•Would  you  mind  tell- 
been  doing?"  -Oi, 
."  the  lady  repllel. 
trying  to  elect  a 

idatea  lor  tha  Be- 

nnmlnation   in    19 18 

call  their  natlocal 

reek  ahead  of  the  rcg  j- 

ite  en'-'Ugh  of  t  le 

to  where  there  woitt 

[each  of  the  48  Stat*s. 

iow  little  difference  It 

lee  Is.  they  might  cot 

know  that  the  nett 

States  win  *3e  no  le 

lost  distinguished  sc  n. 

iders  do  not  know  h(  w 

ive  loat  rtnea  laat  M  >• 

am  do.     A  few  wee''^ 

itlonal  chairman.  Os  -- 

to    eilmlnata    ai.y 

|by  the  rank  and  file  <>f 

|lp  in  Cengraas  by  d(>- 

tba  first  easentlai  o( 


Watttk  MorflB.  ot  Oro- 

ibim  by  declaring:   "^t 

ktantloB  that  unlaos 

'  of  Oongreas  follows  tba 

he  does  not  engage  In 

raaen  demand  for  re* 

the  Bepubllcan  Par.7 

by  a  Republican 

lyears." 

"the  g/otip  of  Beput>- 
Beece  serves  as  chore 
(the  views  of  rank-an<l- 

le  machine  polttlclaiia 
IMoass  continued,  **wliO 
program  that  wou  d 
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•all  tha  natlooal  defenae  program  sbcrt,  that 

would  sell  the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
abort,  that  would  sell  our  International  ob- 
ligations short,  and  that  would  sell  a  sound 
Republican  program  short." 

Reece  and  the  party  machine,  lloasa 
added,  would  "take  us  back  to  the  depres- 
sion-causing policies  of  the  Republican  Parly 
of  the  19208." 

About  a  month  ago  Senator  HAauimt  J. 
BusHTizLD.  Republican,  of  South  Dakota, 
frankly  admitted:  "We  (the  Republicans  In 
Coograas)  have  failed  In  everything  which 
we  promised  the  voters."  Maybe  Senator 
BimHTiCLi)  did  not  know  that  his  Republican 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  tlirough  legislation  to 
change  the  name  of  Bottlder  Dam  to  Hoover 

Dam. 

The  day  has  passed  when  the  voters  of  the 
moat  powerful,  the  largest,  and  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  earth  can  safely  trust  the 
futxire  dest'ny  of  that  Nation  to  a  political 
leadership  or  party  whose  only  record  and 
only  program  Is  "do  nothing." 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  voters  of 
this  Republic  can  entrust  its  future  to  men 
who  either  fall  or  refuse  to  do  anything  other 
than  play  partisan  politics  with  the  funda- 
mental girders  upon  which  the  security,  the 
prosperity,  and  safety  and  future  of  the 
Nation  rests. 

I  think  the  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that 
the  Republican  leadership  is  playing  partisan 
politics  with  reference  to  the  control  of 
atomic  energy.  I  think  their  action  clearly 
demonstrates  that  they  would  Jeopardize  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  th-^  very  existence  of 
this  Nation  by  either  permitting  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  to  become  vested  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  private  citizens,  or  that  they 
could  actually  place  it  there. 

Atomic  energy,  if  properly  handled,  will 
lead  the  world  Into  Itar  greatest  era  of  peace 
and  progresa.  If  unlntelligently  handled. 
or  mishandled.  It  could  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  Republican  leadership  has  played  par- 
tisan politics  with  the  Nation's  security. 
They  actually  sought  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions to  the  armed  forces  to  a  point  that 
would  have  crippled  the  Nations  millUry 
power  at  a  time  when  this  Nation,  and  this 
Nation  alone,  can  maintain  its  own  security 
and  lead  the  free  people  of  the  world  into  a 
lasting  and  abiding  peace. 

Their  No.  1  bUl  (H.  R.  1)  seeks  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  basis  of 
20  percent  across  the  board.  This  would 
mc-n  that  tax  relief  wruld  be  given  to  the 
smaller  taxpayer  in  the  terms  of  pennies, 
while  many  who  have  the  largest  Incomes 
would  be  given  relief  in  the  terms  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

American  business  last  vear.  after  all  taxes 
were  paid,  earned  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  net  profit  as  in  any  other 
peacetime  year  in  our  history.  Their  net 
earnings  thus  far  this  year  are  at  a  stUl 
higher  level. 

The  great  national  debt  we  owe  was  in  the 
main  incurred  to  pay  the  cost  of  winning  the 
most  terrible  of  all  wars.  The  time  to  reduce 
our  debt  is  when  we  are  prosperous — and  cer- 
tainly, we  have  never  been  more  prosperous 
than  we  are  today.  Yet  Republican  leaders 
In  the  national  Congress  would  reduce  taxes 
Instead  of  reducing  the  national  debt. 

The  Damccratlc  Party,  however,  cannot  go 
forward  on  the  basis  of  the  failures  of  the 
Republican  Party.  We  must  go  forward  on 
the  basis  of  our  record,  and  the  piogram  we 
have  for  the  people.  We  are  proud,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  record  we  have  made. 

We  have  been  the  party  of  progress. 

We  tiave  l>een  the  party  of  production. 

We  have  been  the  party  of  preparedness. 

We  have  been  the  party  of  prosperity. 

We  have  been  the  party  of  peace. 

We  must  be  all  of  these  to  and  for  all  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation— today  and  tomorrow. 


Wa  are  in  tba  moat  important  era  ow 
Nation  has  ever  knovm.  We  stand  at  tha 
croasroads  of  destiny— our  own  destiny  with 
reference  to  progress,  preparedness,  produc- 
tion, prosperity,  and  peace.  The  people  want 
to  plan  and  build  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Nation.  They  want  political  leadership  that 
is  dedicated   to   planning   and  to  building. 

The  Democratic  Party  offers  such  leader- 
ship. We  have  never  been  satisfied  either  by 
re-telling  what  has  been  done  or  agreeing 
merely  to  hold  what  has  been  gained. 

What  the  people  want  and  what  we  must 
provide  are  daring  architects  for  the  future. 
They  want  a  program  that  will  make  to- 
morrow better  than  today-  that  represents 
tbe  vision  of  those  who  believe  in  going  for- 
ward. They  want  a  plan  conceived  in  cour- 
age and  dedicated  to  progress. 

Therein  ia  our  best  opportunity  and  otir 
greatest  challenge.  We  must  have  the  vision 
and  the  daring  and  the  courage  of  youth 
with  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  long  and 
successful  experience,  and  with  all  of  the 
strength  arising  from  the  concept  of  going 
forward  to  the  uttermost  reaches  of  human 
cajjaclty. 

I  know  we  have  served  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  I  know  that  we  have  made  strong 
the  foundation  and  the  girders  of  the  only 
nation  that  today  can  lead  tis  and  tbe  world 
Into  a  lasting  peace. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist  as  to  the  future. 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that  clvi- 
lizetion  is  having  its  last  chance,  because 
I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  Providence, 
in  the  God  who  made  us,  and  I  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  integiity.  the  aggrefcslve- 
ness.  and  courage  of  140.000,000  people  to 
believe  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  civi- 
lization's last  opporttmity. 

But  I  do  know  this — that  we  face  what 
could  be  the  gravest  dangers  our  Nation  has 
ever  known. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
of  this  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  the  most  courageous  and  enlightened  men 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  White  House.  Harry 
8.  Truman,  has  the  responsibility  of  fight- 
ing the  good  fight,  the  valiant  fight,  for  the 
futiire  security  of  this  Nr.tion  and  tha  peace 
of  the  world. 

One  time  the  Master,  with  His  disciples, 
had  fed  and  talked  to  the  multitude  through- 
out the  day,  and  as  the  evening  came  on 
the  multitude  left  and  only  He  and  the  dis- 
ciples remained.  He  ttimed  to  them  and 
said:  "Will  ye  not  also  go  away?"  And  old 
Peter,  the  Impetuous,  said:  "Master,  if  we 
leave  Thee,  to  whom  shall  we  go?" 

I  say  to  you:  If  America  cannot  provide 
leadership  in  this  day  and  hovir.  in  this  cru- 
cial time  in  the  history  of  the  world;  I  say 
and  ask  you.  If  the  free  peoples  of  this  world 
wishing  to  Improve  their  individual  posi- 
tion, their  opportunities,  and  their  security 
cannot  look  to  the  United  States  of  America 
for  leadership  to  build  and  keep  an  era  of 
peace,  "to  whom  shall  they  go?" 

And  if  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  can- 
not lock  to  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  Na- 
tion   for    that    leadership,    to    whom    shaU 

they  go? 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  anything 
that  we  dare  to  do.  We  have  the  privilege  of 
accomolishing  what  we  are  willing  to  plan 
and  dedicate  ourselves  in  service  to  achieve. 
We  have  the  inherent  wisdom  in  the  ra;ik  and 
file  in  this  party  to  know  the  truth  with  ref- 
erence to  our  position  in  the  hear-.8  and 
minds  of  the  American  people.  We  have  the 
courage  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  inowl- 
ed"»e. 

We  know  that  our  cause  is  Just,  W«  know 
that  our  purpose  is  right.  We  know  t)ie  cold 
test  of  time  has  proven  in  performance  the 
purposes  »"/*  the  achievements  of  this  party. 

Therefore  it  is  up  to  us.  united  with  intel- 
ligence, with  daring,  with  wisdom,  with  vi- 
sion and  unflltering  courage  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  program  of  greater  progress  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  peace.  A  program  that 


wUl  maintain  the  security  ot  tha  Indirldual 
dtlaen  in  the  ranlcs  of  the  people,  and  ovir 
Nation  In  the  ranks  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

And  you.  tha  fine  Damecrata  of  Mlaaourl, 
with  all  the  others  throughout  the  land,  can 
breathe  the  breath  of  progress  and  breathe 
the  breath  of  strength  and  daring  and  cour- 
age into  an  ever  stronger  Democratic  Party. 

Give  us  your  vision.  Give  us  your  dedica- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ptirposes 
of  this  great  party,  and  you  will  have  fulflllad 
the  destiny  of  free  men  and  women. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  work  you  have 
done  and  upon  your  determination  to  see  to 
it  that  the  people  of  America  may  have  to- 
morrow as  they  had  yesterday,  the  benefit  of 
th-;  leadership— the  benefit  of  the  help— tha 
benefit  of  the  program  of  the  party  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  party  of  Jackson,  the  party  of  Wil- 
son, the  party  of  Roosevelt,  and  the  party  of 
Tnunan. 


PeDdinf  Lkb«r  LcfisUtMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  PENMSTLVANIA 

ZN  THE  HODSE  C^  REPRSSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  17, 1947 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Hon.  Edward  Martin.  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  to  a  delega- 
tion of  100  representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania CIO  unions  in  the  Senate  reception 
room.  Thursday.  April  17.  1947.  The 
meeting  was  at  the  request  of  the  CIO 
group  to  present  their  views  on  pending 
labor  legislation  and  to  seek  Senator 
Martin's  support: 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  oppcwtimlty  to 
meet  with  you  representatives  of  the  CIO. 
This  meeting  is  so  Important  that  I  have 
written  out  what  I  want  to  say. 

I  caimot  tell  you  In  detail  how  I  shall  vote 
on  the  various  provisions  of  the  new  labor 
bills,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  where  I 
stand  on  certain  principles  beeatise  my  vote 
in  the  Senate  wUl  be  guided  by  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Pirst.  these  are  tbe  things  I  am  for: 

Yoiu-  right  to  organl«. 

Your  right  to  bargain  collectively. 

Your  right  to  strike — because  a  strike  is 
free  speech  in  action — imless  the  greater 
right,  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pei^le. 
Is  endangered. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  I  recognize  labor's 
right  to  strike  to  obtain  relief  from  griev- 
ances, I  am  opposed  to  Jurisdictional  strikes, 
to  sit-down  strikes,  and  secondary  boycotts. 

I  maintain  that  the  obligation  to  live  up  to 
their  contracU  should  rest  equally  upon  labor 
organizations  as  it  does  upon  management. 

I  believe  the  American  workingman  should 
be  protected  in  his  right  to  wo-k  freely  st  tba 
Job  of  his  choice. 

I  believe  the  union  member  should  have 
the  right  of  secret  ballot,  without  coercion 
from  any  source,  when  voting  in  elections  or 
to  decide  other  matters  affecting  bis  welfare. 

Z  believe  that  tbe  success  of  our  whole  na- 
tional economy  is  dependent  uoon  the  friend- 
ly cooperation  of  laljor.  management,  and 
agriculture.  Government  must  l>e  the  im- 
partial friend  of  each  group.  It  must  not 
favor  one  above  the  other.  It  mtist  not  favor 
one  faction  of  labor,  management,  or  agri- 
culture above  the  others.  If  the  pendtiltmi 
swings  too  far  to  one  side— then  tbe  Govern- 
ment must  do  aa  it  has  done  many  tlmea  la 
the  past — step  in  to  restore  tha  balance. 
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have  also  noted,  and  with  considerable     the  road  to  absolutism,  to  tyranny?    We  Newly  Fend  Covaf e 
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b«:  Let  the  OoTemment  keep  out. 

tMtod  wtth  thtngi  m  ttiey  are.   Tbat 

ytm  have  special  adTantagea  today. 

big  bualneea  monopolies  Uut 

little  buslneM  into  oblivion  a 

the  Interest  of  the  public.  Congr 

antitrust  legislation.    Labor  cheered 

lor  th4t.    U  wanted  Congrsas  to  get  Into  It. 

Dagcment    grabbed   every    advan- 

1  Btf   puahed    labor    around.    CJongrsaa 

I  In  with  laws  to  protect  the  worklog- 

Libor  had  no  objection  to  the  Oov- 

•s  intervention  at  that  time.     You 

remember  how   labor  descended   upon 

to  demand  votes  for  those  bills 

today,  it  cornea  to  Washington  In 
to  demand  votes  against  any  chant* 
existing  law.    But  today  the  pendu- 
swung  too  far  In  the  other  direc- 
Bocne  union  leaders  are  pushing  tba 
_  workers  around,  taking  advantage 
quirk  and  twist  In  the  laws  that 
passed    to    help    workers.      Some 
ara  backing  buslneas  into  a  comer 
__  ita  vary  existence.    Con- 
never  Intended  that. 
<tIO  rcpNMBtotives  you  have  talked  to 
fn  nklj  and  I  am  Ulklng  Just  as  frankly 
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•Dd  Will  mora  the  pendulum  back 
4nd  canter  where  the  rlghu  of  all  ara  _ 
tactcd  and  industrial  peace  maintained. 


M>  AM  to  Onr  Senior  Citaens  It  a  Only 


go  renuBent. 

Ue 
mill  nntam 
KItttsal 


■epuMlcan  eandldatca  last  November 

ileclad   by   overwhelming   ma^orltlra. 

Industrtallaed  State  like  Pennsyl- 

Rapabltean  landHlalaa  could  not  have 

thoee  great  maj<»lties  without  the 

hundr«?ds  of  thousands  of  our  fine 

._  in   organized   labor.    Thla   was   an 

tlon  that  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 

an  end  to  Induattlal  strife  and  ex- 

thls  Congress  to  enact  fair  and  )ust 

ehlch  wlU  bring  this  about. 

always  oppoaed  racketeers,  whether 
be  in  labor  organlrat'ons,  buBlnees  or 
In  the  194«  campaign,  one 
main   Issuaa  waa  racketeering   and 
tn  labor — yes.  and  I  mean  the 
^^  ActkMi  Committee  of  the  CIO.    I 
to  repeat  here  to  you  what  I  said  all 
Pennsvlvania    durlnj?    the    campaign: 
rid    of    your    Communists    and    your 
If  you  dont   the  Government 
_  to  do  it  for  you." 

how  strong  the  new  labor  lava  wUl 
be  denends  upon  how  well  labor  daana 
own  houses.    The  CIO  has  not  made 
piugiesB  to  data.    Some  moves  by 
laadera  toward  sweeping  out  the  reds 
racketeers  have  been  almost  entirely 

more 
,.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  mora  Im- 
dcmestte  Issue  today  than  tba  main- 
of  Industrial  peace.    I  hope  that 
laadera  of  labor  and  brjalneas  will  learn 
the  dccuine  of  fair  play  and  gcod- 
instaad  of  hate  and  dtttnat.    Orpn- 
labor.  aa  a  whole,  has  Aown  nttte  dit- 
to Bkaet  tbaaa  imaa  with  falmeas 
a  spirit  of  cooparatloB.    But  you're 
t  In  that.    Neither  has  manac*BB«nt. 
aldaa  there  has  bean  selfldmeai  axMl 
dlara(ard  for  the  common  good — 
at  that  great  third  party  to  every 
the  general  pfoMlc.    Sach  aide  has 
erarythlng  for  itself  and  nothing  for 

fellow, 
you  have  failed  to  get  together  under 
lawa.  resulting  in  great  loas  to  all 

lad.  I  believe  It  la  the  responalMllty 

( lov^iunent,  as  tba  Impartial  ttlcnd  of 

and  iiisiii^Wieiit  to  Hep  in  and  raf- 

ttUa  thing  for  the  good  of  all  of  the 
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the   >tbcr 
81  ice  : 


labo^ 


understood  that  I  am  going  to 

labor  lagialation.    I  will  not 

leglalaUon     Intended    to    punlah 

to    not    Juatlca.    I    want    laws 

whiib  wUl  correct  the  glaring  bad  spoU  that 

I  deeeloped  under  the  National  Labor  Be> 

Act.    I  will  vote  for  leglalatlon  which 

will  correet  theee  and  other 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUi 

or  CAurosjfiA 

m  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSETTAT 

Thursdat.  April  17. 1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mr.  speaker. 
American  people  are  known  throi 
the  world  for  their  generosity  and 
willingness  to  lend  a  helping  hand  toj 
unfortunate  aaid  needy  in  every  f< 
land.    Funds  were  appropriated  to 
swer  the  distress  calls  from  war- 
Europe  and  Asia.    Supplies  poured 
America  to  bring  food  and  clothl 
sufferers  abroad.    But  here  In  Am« 
we  are  not  always  so  ready  to  coi 
the  aid  of  our  own  who  are  deserving  \ 
in  need. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  fi 
to  provide  adequate  measure  of 
for  our  senior  citiaens,  in  spite  of  tl 
.  forts  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
the  Introduction  of  bills  which 
grant  a  modest  pension  to  these 
and  women  who  have  contributed 
of  valuable  service  to  the  commuiiil 
which  they  live  and  to  the  Nation. 
who  have  now  reached  an  age  whoaj 
can  no  longer  find  employment 
unable  to  earn  the  money  necs 
supply  food,  shelter,  anc  clothing. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Gove 
to  alkylate  the  suSering  of  it«  own 
Kns.    Many  of  our  senior  citizens 
want  charity,  but  they  were  not 
br  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Securitj 
during  their  productive  years,  and 
unable  to  lay  aside  a  sufQcient 
care  for  themselves  in  their  decl 
years.    Many  who  are  faced  with] 
choice  of  begging  for  help  from  rel 
already  overburdened  in  this  day  of 
Uving  costs  and  high  taxes  or 
humiliating  search  for  charity  pref^ 
face  slow  starvation  from  undemc 
moit  and  live  in  suiMtandard 
houses  untU  falhnc  health  brings 
pitiable  condition  to  the  attention 
local  civil  authorities. 

^IWiy  do  we  tolerate  this  situat 
the  United  States?    Why  have  i 
acted  to  provide  uniform  protect 
our  senior  citisens?    Some  of  the 
have  recognised  the  need  of  these 
and  have  provided  aome  old-age 
but  for  the  most  part  these  are 
quate  in  the  face  of  the  high 
living. 

Our  senior  dtlnns  have  eari 
light  to  retire  from  their  labor 
be  assured  of  an  income  ade( 
supply  their  modest  needs.  Such 
aion  would  not  be  a  gift  of  chart! 
a  retirement  pay  awarded  by  the 
to  senior  citiiens  who  have  pro< 
the  Nation  and  have  contributed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gove 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 


tn  introduced  in  this 
this  bill  presents  a 

ctical  plan  to  provlcje 

[senior  citizens.    I  em 
sring  Committee  for 

rge  every  Member  of 

I  its  provisions, 
iarantee  security  U) 
sn  when  he  reacht^ 
I  beUeve  H.  R.  16 

[before  the  House  and 

[session  of  Congress. 


iber  Opposes  Git  in 
ivy  Ba<l{et 

OF  REMARKS 

R.HAVENNER 

LITOaNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 

,AprU17,1947 

Mr.   Speaker,   tae 

ilor  Chamber  of  Coin- 

a  resolution  strongly 

any  reduction  in  the 

J  military  and  naval  ex- 

IfoUowlng  is  the  letter 

|ved  from  the  president 

fciaco  JuNioa 
Bra  or  Comscxics. 
0.  CaUf..  AprU  t.  1947 
R.  Uatsmmxb. 

sentatives. 
Building. 
Washington,  D.  C 
ENNm:  The  Military  aad 
mttee  and  the  Board  uC 
Francisco  Junior  Chain- 
.  regular  seasion  Wedn««- 
Bnt  on  record  as  oppoaing 
Bsional  action  which  wUl 
At's  budget  aa  related  to 
expendlturea  during  the 


HamiT  B.  Kino. 

President. 


TowDsend  on  Free 
fertas  Commnnism 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

IN  C.  BUTLER 

TOUC 

>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  17.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
it  the  House,  including 
many  years  supported 
snsored  by  Dr.  Francis 
his  organization,  com- 
as the  Townsend  plan, 
irpose  of  my  colleagues, 
?as  my  purpose,  in  sup- 
llation.  to  work  for  adc- 
>ld-age  pensions.    Dur- 
rears.  however,  I  have 
[inore  distressed  by  the 
Itlonal  features  in  this 
end  plan  kgtaletion.    I 


have  also  noted,  end  with  considerable 
misgiving,  that  the  Townsend  National 
Weekly,  a  newspaper  published  by  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Townsend.  has  changed  from 
what  I  had  considered  an  advocate  of 
national  old-age  pensions,  until  now  it 
seems  to  be.  generally,  as  indicated  on 
its  masthead.  America's  leading  liberal 
newspaper.  Whether  it  is  a  leading 
newspaper  is.  I  should  say,  questionable. 
That  it  is  liberal,  in  the  sense  of  being 
radical  or  left  wing,  is  beyond  question. 

In  the  Issue  dated  February  15. 1947,  of 
this  so-called  leadmg  liberal  newspaper, 
and  on  pages  6  and  7,  there  is  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Free  Enterprise  versus 
Communism"  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
send.  This  editorial  speaks  perhaps  more 
clearly  than  anything  that  I  can  say  the 
real  purposes  or  views  of  its  author  on 
this  subject.  Without  taking  the  time 
and  space  to  quote  the  entire  editorial,  I 
believe  the  following  direct  quotes  will  tell 
the  full  story.  I  feel  they  will  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  with  me  during  the  years  in 
behalf  of  Townsend  plan  legislation. 
They  will  also  be  of  special  interest  to  all 
true  Americans  who  have  followed  Dr. 
Townsend.  thinking  that  they  were  sup- 
porting national  uniform  pensions.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  editorial,  which  are  di- 
rect quotes,  follow: 

About  coutsxrmsu 

There  Is  this  to  be  said  for  a  eonununlstlo 
system,  a  dictatorial  system  under  a  benev- 
olent and  aU  wise  manager  woxild  probably 
be  the  most  nearly  efficient  of  any  conceiv- 
able system.  A  ruler  who  loved  humanity 
and  who  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible for  the  betterment  and  advancement 
of  bis  people  could,  without  doubt,  do  more 
lor  a  people  than  they  could  ever  do  for 
themselves.  Too  many  people  under  any 
governmental  system  are  too  much  like 
"dumb,  driven  cattle"  to  know  what  is  best 
for  them. 

ABOT7T  na  ENTEKPKISX 

The  free  enterprise  system  as  It  exists  to- 
day cannot  last,  for  It  is  rapidly  strangling 
itself  to  death  for  want  of  a  market;  so  there 
is  little  use  of  o\ir  advocating  lU  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Free  enterprise  means 
freedom  to  exploit — freedom  to  rob  legally. 
It  is  as  un-American  as  anything  that  ever 
came  out  of  Europe;  and  far  Indeed  from  the 
conception  of  a  government  as  envisioned  by 
those  who  gave  us  our  Ckinstitution.  Can  free 
enterprise  be  made  to  work?  No.  The  enter- 
prise of  exploitation  must  be  restricted  and 
restriction  is  the  very  antithesis  of  freedom. 
Free  enterprise  mvist  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperation  in  which  all  wiU  benefit 
M  poealble  and  avoid  a  total  collapse  ot  m- 
proportlonately  from  the  activities  of  all. 
•  •  •  The  profit  system  as  we  have  known 
It  la  near  iU  end.  Profit,  in  the  near  future, 
wUl  mean  profit  lor  all,  not  aggrandizement 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Then  let  us  make  the  transition  as  quickly 
dustry  and  a  condition  of  chaoe.  The  first 
step?  National  Insurance  for  all  citiaens, 
4  la  the  Townsend  plan. 

So.  Dr.  Townsend  would  have  us  make 
the  transition  as  quickly  as  possible. 
From  what,  and  to  what,  would  this 
change  be  made?  Obviously  from  our 
present  form  of  government  to  the 
benevolent  dictatorship  which  he  states 
would  be  very  efBcient.  and  able  to  do 
so  much  more  for  the  people  than  they 
can  possibly  do  for  themselves.  Does  the 
doctor  not  know  that  the  benevolent 
dictatorship  is  merely  a  short  stop  on 


the  road  to  absolutism,  to  tyranny?  We 
are  to  believe  that  the  good  people  la 
the  Townsend  Clubs  of  America  agree 
with  the  doctor?  I  do  not  believe  they 
do.  Are  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  for  old-age  pensions  k  la  the 
Townsend  plan  aware  that  now  we  are 
committed  to  be  working  instead  for  na- 
tional insurance  for  all,  as  the  medium 
by  which  this  transition  from  the  repub- 
lic to  dictatorship  is  to  be  accomplished? 
The  purpose  of  this  message.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  assure  the  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  that  I.  for  one,  am  not 
in  sympathy  with  this  proposition. 

I  still  maintain  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  proven  itself  by  and  large 
to  be  the  best  ever  achieved  by  the  mind 
of  man.  I  submit  that  there  is  none  on 
the  earth,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  equal 
it,  I  am  proud  to  defend  and  support 
it  against  any  enemy  without  or  within 
the  coimtry.  and  I  find  it  difiBcult  to  ex- 
press my  contempt  for  any  citizen  who 
would  even  propose  that  we  surrender 
it  for  any  other  form.  I  trust  that  there 
are  many  who  share  my  views,  and  I 
pray  God  that  there  are  few  who  dis- 
agree. 


The  British  Bodrel 


Newly  Femd  Coarafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxmou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  17. 1947 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Great 
Britain's  Labor  government  has  discov- 
ered that  there  is  no  escape  from  or  sub- 
stitute for  sound  fiscal  policy.  Despite 
any  commitments  which  it  may  have 
made  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it 
has  discovered  that  economy  is  spelled 
the  same  in  any  language  and  that  sound 
fiscal  policy  Is  indispensable  to  survival. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that 
this  week  the  Labor  government  pre- 
sented its  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1948 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  an  ex- 
penditure budget  and  obviously  relates 
only  to  Britain's  sterling  position  and  not 
directly  to  her  problem  of  shortage  of 
exchange. 

Based  on  reports  by  Reuters  Agency, 
the  budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
£3.181,000,000  and  represents  a  cut  of 
£7i29,000.000  below  1947,  or  an  average 
reduction  of  19  percent. 

Oddly  enough,  the  greatest  reduction 
is  found,  not  in  civil  f tmctions  but  in  the 
military  budget.  Britain's  military  needs 
have  been  reduced  from  £1.663,000.000 
in  1947  to  £899,000.000  in  1948.  This  is 
a  reduction  of  £754,000,000,  or  about  46 
percent. 

It  is  expected  that  Britain's  budget 
will  not  only  be  balanced  in  fiscal  year 
1948  but  will,  in  fact,  show  a  surplus  of 
about  $1,000,000,000. 

If  equivalent  percentages  were  applied 
to  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1948, 
It  would  show  a  reduction  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000,000.  Congress  has  by  com- 
parison, therefore,  been  quite  conserva- 
tive in  Its  proposal  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures below  the  President's  1948  budget. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  nnixAMA 

IN  THE  HOD8B  CNP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Aprti  17, 1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  News-Sentinel  oa 
Monday.  AprU  14,  1947: 

NTWLT  rOITMD  COtnUflB 

The  current  flurry  of  activity  which  may 
culminate  In  the  passage  of  restrictive  labor 
legislation  recalls  that  Congress  has  headed 
into  such  problems  many  times  in  the  past, 
but  never  before  with  much  success. 

It  has  always  steamed  and  sputtered 
when  Industrial  disputes  were  threatened  or 
continuing,  always  docile  when  the  trouble 
subsided. 

In  June  1»41,  when  the  Nation  waa  fever- 
ishly strengthening  iU  military  resources,  a 
strlk's  tied  up  a  California  aircraft  factory. 
Thereupon  the  Senate  voted  for  the  Connelly 
proposal  to  have  the  Government  take  over 
strike-bound   defense    plants,   and   by   the 
overwhelming  vote  of  67  to  7.     In  the  fol- 
lowing months,  when  the  legislation  came 
before  the  House,  there  was  no  strike  crisis: 
the  House  rejected  the  Connally  proposal  in 
two  decisive  votes.  220  to  149.  and  255  to  114. 
In   October   and   November    1941,   strikea 
ahut  down  the  captive  coal  mines.    There- 
upon the  House  passed,  by  the  wide  margin 
of  252  to  136.  the  drastic  Smith  antlstrike 
bill.    The  measure  not  only  required  a  30- 
day  poatponement  of  projected  strikes  and 
a  ballot  vote  on  them,  but  also  banned  any 
change  In  open-  or  closed-thop  status  during 
the  defense  emergency.  Jurisdictional  or  sym- 
pathetic  sUikes.   secondary    boycotts,   mass 
picketing,  and  criminals.  BundisU.  or  Com- 
munists  as    union    ofllcials.     Trade-uniona 
were  to  register  and  disclose  their  flnanoes 
and  membership.    When  the  bUl  came  before 
the  Senate,  Japan  had  struck  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  administration  was  in  the  process 
of  demanding  a  no-st«ike  pledge  from  the 
unions.    The  Senate  took  no  actl<ai  on  tlM 
Smith  bill  or  any  other  antiatrlke  measures. 
Agitation   for    antlstrike   legUdation   died 
down   dxu-ing    1942.   since   very   few   serloiis 
strikes  broke  out.     In  the  spring  of   1943, 
however,  three  separate  strikes  were  called 
In  the  coal  fields,  and  John  L.  Lewis  defied 
the  War  Labor  Board.    The  Senate  repassed 
the  Connally  bill  by  63  to  16. 

The  Hoiise  found  the  Senate^  bill  too 
mild,  and  proceeded  to  substitute,  by  a  vote 
of  231  to  141.  the  Smith  bUl  of  1941.  with 
some  of  lis  more  drastic  provisions  removed. 
The  House  added  a  ban  on  political  contri- 
butions by  trade  unions  to  political  partiea. 
In  the  conference,  more  of  the  House  bill's 
provisions  were  deleted,  and  the  compromise 
Smith-Connally  bill  waa  passed  by  219  to 
129  in  the  House,  and  65  to  22  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  long  run,  it  waa  a  hodgepodge  bUl 
which  proved  to  be  almost  wholly  ineffective, 
as  a  great  many  close  observers  had  predicted 
it  would  be. 

After  ita  peaaage.  President  Roosevelt  ve- 
toed It,  claiming  that  he  agreed  with  many 
of  its  provisions,  but  arguing  that  the  30-day 
strike  notice  and  the  strike  balloting  would 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  strikes. 
The  bill  was  passed  at  once  over  his  veto,  re- 
ceiving relatively  more  rupport  from  Repub- 
licans than  Democrats. 

The  persistent  timidity  of  the  Congreee 
where  legislation  to  control  the  unions  Is 
concerned,  has  been  a  source  of  mystery.  To 
aome  considerable  extent,  it  has  been  due  to 
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ittm 


of  tb«  ClO-FAO. 

1  that  It  could  dellTer  th«  l*bor 

1»  bloc  to  defeat  any  Senator  or  jy- 

vbo  even  ao  nracb  as  tfraaiMd  ot 

wmKt^thrj  ladaUtlon.    That  myth  haa  been 

NBMU  «^  WplOd>d      •  tMi  VhlCh  BMy  DOW 

pSttaly  oplalii   the  OiMiliaaa'  new-Xound 
•ooraci . 


TWUb«Bill 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


I 

^ 


IM 


Mr.  POULBON.    Mr.  Bpenker. 

much  as  I  am  flytnf  borne  to  attend  the 
funerii  of  my  deareit  and  closest  per- 
fym^\  [rlend.  I  find  tbat  I  will  not  be  on 
tht  ft  or  wben  H.  R.  3030  comes  before 
the  n  luse  for  general  debate.  The  bonds 
of  frl«  ndship  that  bind  men  tof ether  in 
life  8<  em  to  tighten  when  death  coie^ 
To  ab  lent  myself  from  his  fimeral  wooid 
•ever  in  death  a  friendship  of  many 
yaart  standinc  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  do  that. 

Alt  MOifii  I  wlU  not  be  here  when  H.  R 
8090  romes  up  for  debate.  I  feel  U  my 
duty  o  record  my  views  on  that  annpt 
as  it  iow  stands.  To  that  end  I  am  hav- 
ing tl  le  foUowing  remarks  placed  in  the 
Racojto: 

I  do  not  like  the  bUl  In  Its 

^^.    1  do  not  aubeortbe  to  the  *tow 

of  Ph  Up  Murrey.  pwaMlwa  1  tfc>  CIO,  that 

b  U  la    the  flret  atap  towM*  (■■iMH  to 

tnlted  BtJktee-    On  the  oUker  baaC  I 

regard  the  blU  aa  »  now  itanda  aa  a 

forthitght  -Old  iBllgHIWl  ■Ionian  of  our 

In  the  Amerloaa  ^alHa  as  fiaa  ent«- 


OeEtlemen. 


do 
fatth 


have 


want 
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m^jufrfg   MimUxlatratlv*  boanl   to 
JtlaDy  the  same  kind  at  a  job  under 
leglalatlon  aa  waa  performed  by  Its  p 
tCHKir  under  the  ICatlanal  Labor  Rplat 
Art.    Ai  a  matter  ot  general  principle,  we 
that  the  funrtiona  ot  law  eaforeement 
the  adludlcatlon  at  dtapates  aboold  be  i 
Mlad  to  duly  eonsttnitod  cownrta  at  Uw 
ugl  mtmetA  hi  9Mlal  boaxda  which  eaa 
^Bi»  mMuapMtila  to  the  wUl  of  a  atroac 
Mhfeiva  or  powerful  forcca  of  Induatry 
labor.    Our  Tlewa  to  thla  reaped  are  tv 
Influenced  by  our  conTlctlon  that  ael 
it  of   the   American   people'e   dwtra 
eflldent  fovemment  Ilea  net  In 
at  BOre  boarda  and  oflcee  ba' 
the  ahelllleh  of  iimm  caaarr  funetkaia 
MnctkaUng    e< 


XT. 


Act 

that 


of  eorrectiug  the 
which  have  come 
to  i^  durtng  the  reeanS  yaara  of  poatwar 
nt.  let  ua  bo  cartful  that  we  do 
flffganiaed  labor  to  a  poattlon  at 
taipe4ence.  Many  of  m  agree  that  the  Ma- 
ttooa  Labor  MilalleM  Act  of  lasi^  which 
MWt  t  to  guarantee  lahcTb  right  M  bet^n 
S3a^7.  "HI  other  lagWatftcB  o<  «be 
ig  BMy  be  unduly  favorable  to  labor, 
some  of  ua  agree  thas  the  Nattonal 

Relations  Board  ciaated  by  that  act 

to  d«fcl  with  unfair  labor  praoMeaa  by  em- 
ploye a  haa  baen  undxily  — Ightail  In  favor 
tt  does  not  foUow  that  we  hare  loet 
In  eoOective  hargalnlng  nor  that  we 
come  to  the  eeaehiaion  that  labor  no 
from  imfalr  labor 

tt  follow  that  we 

to  aae  the  puwera  and  ftmctlona  at  the 
i  eo  overweighted  tn  the  naaae  ct  reform 
the  balaaee  pwt  center  and  Into 
of  managseasht  or  Government, 
in   the  eound   Judgmant  at  the  legal 
talart  of  thla  Congreoa.  the  Rational  Labor 
Bala  Jons   Board    as   preaeatly   eonetltuted 
tha  Judicial  attrthutae  aaaantlal  to  fair 

It  of  the  National  Labor  Malatloaa 

If  want  to  be  among  the  fUst  to 

It  be  property  and  reaaonably 

ami  arly.  tx  the  legal  talent  of  ttxla  Oongram 
ily  betlevea  that  onion  members  are 
ilr|— *''T   proUdsd   with   elthar   tha 

or  the  fona  for  saeunng  radrms  for 

the  riotatlon  of  their  rtghta  by  unkm  load- 
era.  .  want  to  be  the  first  to  urge  that  that 
altui  tion  also  be  rsBsadled.  Some  of  iia  who 
had  no  formal  training  tn  the  law  have 
dottbu  that  tha  remedy  Ilea  m  ere- 


I  am  one  of  thoee  who  t>elleve  In  the 

principles  of   the   Horria-LaOuasdla 

l»2a.  which  forblda  anUlalxir 

the  courts  in  private  Industrial  dtaputae. 

I  do  feel  that  In  epplleatlon  this  act  haa  r 

kUy  abused  and  I  agree  that  we  m« 

lethtng  to  avoid  the  effects  of 

which  eMhUBgar  tha  public  health. 

ajMl  aafety  and   the  proper  fimct 

the  Institutions  of   government.     Thi 

oonslderahle  merit,  therefore,  tn  the  pre 

to  authorlae  the  Presklent  to  seek,  andj 

conrta  to  laaue.  taJOMglBna  In  auch 

It   la  Important.  iMMPCver.  that  this 

t>e  used  spartngty  and  that  tt  be 

aolely  on  the  public  Intereet. 

I  doubt  the  wtsdon  of  ooaBpulaory 
tratlon  slnee  we  have  found  ttuough 
rlence  that  beeauaa  Oovemment  arblt 
either  prolabor  or  promanagement.  B< 
management  nor  lalMT  have  found  thla 
a  aaUafactory   method  of  eondudlng 

pands  on  OovaramaBt  Intervention  or 
tr^  these  la  aiwaya  the  danger  that  it 
beeoese  polltleal  tn  nature.    I  fSel.  he 
that  we  Sboold  have  aoma  type  of  new 
tratlon  aervtce  of  assured  competenoe, 
Impartiality  to  exert  a  contlnutng  tnl 
to  persuade  emfrioyers  and  employ* 
tie  their  dUlerencaa  by   paaertVl 
thrangh  voluntary  arWtratlon  aa  a  rut 
for    Intamiptlona    of    worli.      I 
ahoeld   ge  slaaHl    1b    curtailing 
wMa   eoUaeUea   hargalnlng.     La    our 
lety   to  atrlke   at   certain   overbearing 
dlctatortal  latxr  leadera.  we  rtiouhl  not 
pie  or  possibly  deetroy  one  of  the 
mental  rlghta  of  labor  wlilcta  often 
management  n>ore  than  It  doee  latxv. 
foUowtng  few  Unas,  quoted  from  a  ~ 
have  lust  racelved  from  a  friend  in  tha  | 
eral   contracting    busineaa.    point    out 
feature  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  It  iMais  an  | 
structlon  work: 

"There  is  soose  talk  of  forbidding 
group  Ubor  eontraets.    This  nmttsr 
be  carefully  considered  Insofar  ssK 
with  eonstmctlon  work.    As  yon  know 
Blaster  labor  agsaaaaent   in  eouthem 
fomla  le  between  tha  six  basic  ua 
the  San  Dlcgo  chapter  and  the  southwBj 
fomla  chapter  of  the  AOC  and  the 
contractors*   Aaaodatlon   and   tt 
of  sonthem  California.     If  such  an 
meat  Is  saade   megal  a  chaoUc 
would   prevaU.     If   eaeh  eontraetor 
cone  to  tersM  with  aaah  ^dividual 
local  (I  deal  with  from  aO  to  80  Ic 
year ) .  we  employers  win  have  to  accept  ^ 
ever  the  vnlona  offer  ua." 

We  shotild  fo  very  slowly  i 
ly  to  the  matter  of  company  tmlona. 
organhnttone  whleh  are  aUhaorvlent  to  | 
agement  and  which  are 


ktad  anlona  would  ba  aj 
and    the    dictatorial   oonl 
^i%i/w  t>y  power -<lrunk  mdlvlduals 
groups  and  facttooa  which  oee  labor 
lastloBs  la  hvthsranee  of  their 


and    economic   power 

end.    So-cslled  Isbor 

[ambtttons  and  a  slae  • 

IbUtty  must  benuMie 

unions  rre  oot  tnstru- 

>ltion.    Labor  dtctators 

oounterparta  In  other 

thought  to  heel     They 

[accounUble  t->  the  will 

their  unions  and  to 

They  mrust  became  tha 

not  their  masters. 
Ivor  thoee  paru  of  aeo- 
propoae  to  democra- 
■dmlnistratlve  pro- 
certain  union  prac- 
xj  mind  therj  can  lie  no 
propoaltlon   that   tt   Is 
ice  when  union  leader- 
or  dtarrimina- 
en  the  memberahlp. 
lethar  tt  Iw  a  latx>r  union 
which  denlea  Its  mem- 
ely  exprcsa  their  views, 
^out  the  organlaztlon.  on 
flUiout  lielng  subjected 
and  which  conducts  its 
lat  la  not  in  conformity 
a  majority  of  ttie  mem- 
and  un-American. 

with  the   propoaltlon 
duea.  and  aaaceaments 
e  and  uniform  and   in 
will  of  the  memtiership. 
assessments  should  not 
[on  the  right  of  a  man  to 
his  buslnen  free  from 
(e  that  members  alMKild 
membership 
not  tie  subject 
}u!sion  without  an  op- 
rd.     I  agree  that  mem- 
[trom  reprisal  for  failure 
candidatea  for   cfllce. 
lahould  be  aecret  ballots 
of  tudlots  on  questions 
union  action  and  that 
kpy  on  thalr  membership. 
I  or  injure  the  person 
Ibers  of  their  families.     X 
}uld  report  to  the  mem- 
aclal  afTalis  of  the  union. 
)wever,  to  section  8   (c) 
It  an  imfalr  labor  prac- 
]Ulre  their  membership 
to  partlclpnte  in.  union 
It  plans.     I  also  feel  that 
latKir  practice  to  require 
have  been  ousted  from 
luae  to  give  op  the  joba 
aa  union  meml>ers. 
leck-cff  system  is  of  long 
opinion  la  a  proper  sul>- 
lent  contract.    The  In- 
ipulsory  check-off  in  the 
praetloas  set  out  In  this 
la  not  based 
»lalnt  or  on  evidence  of 
fin  thla  respect  tt  stands 
desire  to  tnconvenicnca 
dee  tn  the  way  of  imlon 

that  If  there  are  short- 
rat  ayatem  wlUch  permit 
au^amant  to  eacape  lla- 
of  eoUectlve-barvalnlng 
action  ahould  be  taken 
[have   no  sympathy  with 
slow-down  and  stt-<lown 
I  am  oppoaed  to  feather- 
I  would  like  to  see  an 
Istrlkee  and  jurledtctlonal 
Ihsve  been  to  the  eternal 
ontona  thcmaslvas  oould 
practtoea.  but  alnoe 
ao  I  feel  that  the  time 
Is  hers. 
les  of  the  peace  and  strlfee 
lahould  be  handled  by  local 
coxirte  madar  loeal  laws 
thsss  have  faUsd  and 
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^  local  stithorftiee  can  no  longer  maintain  law 
and  order  on  the  local  scene,  we  have  indeed 
fallen  1  •  to  unhappy  tlmee. 

BMBonable  modification  of  the  doeed  shop 
principle  may  I>e  tn  order  but  tt  slunild  not 
take  the  form  of  an  absolute  ban  of  the 
eloeed  shop.  Modification  of  the  prtncliide 
ahould  not  l>e  of  such  nature  adr  of  such 
aeverity  as  to  reduce  unions  to  impotence  as 
fnstruments  for  collective  bargaining.  It  Is 
not  consistent  with  a  real  desire  to  modify 
the  principle  of  the  closed  shop  to  deprive 
unions  of  the  power  to  discipline  their  mem- 
hers  for  cause  or  to  deny  them  effective 
■Mans  for  eliminating  disloyal  and  anti- 
union elements  from  their  meml>ership.  I 
believe  that  the  union  shop  might  be  accept- 
able as  a  worthy  substitute  to  the  closed 

shop. 

My  position  ss  an  opponent  to  communism 
Is  conatstent  and  of  long  atandlng.  Com- 
mtmlsm  s^iould  be  exposed  end  uprooted 
from  our  society.  We  should  seek  It  out  with 
equal  vigor  no  matter  whether  It  t)e  found 
among  government  employeea.  In  lalxir  un- 
'  Ions.  In  trade  associations,  or  In  front  or- 
^ntsattons  of  intellectuala  and  profeesional 
people.  I  consider  it  folly,  however,  to  hope 
to  legislate  it  out  of  existence.  If  it  exists  tn 
Amerfccn  labor  unions  to  the  extent  that 
the  exponents  of  this  measure  would  have  us 
believe,  I  suggest  we  have  an  honest-to-good- 
nem  tnvestlgatton  by  which  we  may  seek  out 
and  eliminate  from  our  eoclety  thoee  who 
seek  Its  destruction.  I  do  not  think  it  proper 
that  this  body,  by  legislative  enactment, 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  labor  unions  or 
any  other  organisation  of  Americana  unless 
It  has  before  tt  aljsolute  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence based  on  first-hand  Information.  If 
such  Informaticn  la  at  hand.  It  should  be 
made  svsilsble  without  delay  to  the  leader- 
ship of  such  organisations  and  to  proper 
police  authorltlea  for  apprc^rlate  action  un- 
der existing  law. 

I  do  not  consider  my  election  to  this  txady 
as  a  mandate  from  the  people  of  my  district 
for  the  repeal  of  the  great  social  and  economic 
reforms  whleh  we  hsve  achieved.  I  feel  thst 
my  constituents  wanted  an  end  of  emer- 
genclea  In  government  and  a  return  to 
nonnaley.  I  feel  that  they  had  lost  patience 
with  government  c<mtrols  and  regulations 
and  that  they  were  anxious  to  do  for  them- 
selves In  an  atmoaphere  of  freedom.  I  feel 
that  above  all  the  people  of  my  dlstrlet  who 
elected  me  to  this  body  were  utterly  and 
eooapletely  fed  up  with  industrlsl  chsos.  high 
taxes,  deficit  financing  and  extravagant  gov- 
ernment spending.  They  did  not  send  me 
here  to  emaacxilate  the  aodal  legislation 
which  haa  given  our  people  a  degree  of 
social  and  economic  security  totally  un- 
known to  man  In  all  the  agca  of  hla  exist- 
ence. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
reoord  that  I  doabt  the  wisdom  of  any 
■MMSana  which  seeks  to  accomplish  wlde- 
spresd  refamn  tn  ou<  aodal.  pckitlcaL  and 
eeooomic  aystems  by  the  "omnibua"  teth- 
nique.  Invarlalily  there  are  some  sections 
of  such  bills  worthy  of  treatment  as  sepa- 
rata bflla  As  a  rule,  there  are  other  sec- 
tions which  are  of  doubtful  merit  and 
which  should  not  ride  through  aa  parasites 
dinging  to  worthier  leglslaUon.  Admittedly 
the  bill  lias  some  good  features  which  we 
might  well  enact  Into  law.  Ttiose  features 
I  support  The  bill  alao  contains  some  fea- 
turea  which  are  stringent  snd  unduly  repres- 
sive on  labor  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
nattonal  Interest.  Thoss  fsatures  X  must 
oppose.  Slnee  I  eannot  both  favor  and  op- 
poas  the  same  bUl  at  the  same  tlaas.  there 
Is  no  choice  left  to  ma— I  must  come  out 
against  the  bill  in  lU  present  form.  But  I 
should  like  to  emphaslas  what  we  want,  what 
wa  need,  what  we  must  strtva  to  effect  la  a 
good  labor  bill— a  blU  that  la  pradlapoaed 
nalthsr  to  labor  nor  managemenv— a  bill  that 
tha    Prssldsnt    eannot    afford    to 
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ahould  hs  diooaa  to  do  so— a  bttl  that  wll]  be 
passed  over  his  veto.  The  present  bill  could 
never  be  paaeed  since  we  could  not  secure 
from  the  Senate  neceaaary  votea  to  override 
a  Prealdcntlal  veto.  The  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try la  paramount  to  any  political  maneuver- 
ing over  the  labor-management  hill.  The 
public  Is  not  Interested  in  poUUcal  football, 
tmt  in  obtaining  the  paasage  of  a  bill  that 
win  remedy  existing  defects  in  latXMr-manage- 
ment  relations.  After  all.  as  long  as  the  vast 
majority  cf  people  are  In  favor  of  certain 
changes  In  our  labor  lawa,  let's  proceed  to 
accomplish  thoee  rather  than  take  the  chance 
of  getting  no  liill  at  all  and  therdiy  allowing 
existing  evils  to  continue. 

I  fed  oocfldent,  however,  that  the  labor  bill 
which  will  come  out  of  conference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  will  have  remedied 
most  of  the  evils  of  the  present  bill  and  will 
be  one  which  we  can  all  su^iport. 


Creatnf  a  Dcpartmeal  ef  Peace  Within  die 
Framework  of  tiie  NatioDal  Goyemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  wssT  vnouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrsdav.Apmi7.1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  essay  by  Kenneth 
R.  Kurts,  of  the  Weston  (W.  Va.)  High 
School.  The  title  of  this  essay  is  "Creat- 
ing a  Department  of  Peace  Within  the 
Framework  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment": 

Peaee  la  an  duslve  word.  Oenaratlons 
upon  generations  have  aou^t  in  vain  to 
define  this  word:  generations  upon  genera- 
tions have  tried  In  vain  to  8ec\»e  the  bless- 
ings of  permanent  peace.  We  of  the  present 
generation  will  alao  have  a  chance  to  aecure 
a  univosal  and  workable  peace  among  all 
nationa. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  Statea.  as  one  of 
the  great  states  of  the  world,  to  do  every- 
thing possilile  to  secure  peace.  We  Ameri- 
cans must  lie  In  the  forafrmt  of  the  uni- 
versal peace  movements,  and  Indeed  many 
of  us  are.  Af>  Oswaldo  Araaha.  tha  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  said  of  this  otmn- 
try  recoitly,  "The  people  who  disintegrated 
the  atom  have  now  tha  mission  of  integrating 
humanity." 

Let  us  then,  with  every  weapon  at  our  dls- 
poaal.  begin  the  erusada  to  bring  down- 
trodden and  oppressed  people  everywhere 
the  sweet  and  noble  blee&ings  of  world-wide 
peace. 

In  each  generation  of  our  great  land. 
Ideas  have  baen  pushed  forth  along  the  line 
of  universal  peace.  WUllam  Ladd,  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  1838  wm  perhaps  one  of  the 
first  in  this  land  to  advocate  a  world  secu- 
rity organlaatlon.  He  founded  the  American 
Peace  Society,  anticipating  by  nearly  100 
years  Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations. 
Mr  Ladd  iirgsd  then  th#formatlon  of  a  con- 
grem  of  the  nations  and  a  world  court.  Each 
following  generation  has  pushed  this  greet 
Ideal  further.  In  1918  and  after,  the  idea 
at  tha  Lesgus  of  Nations  was  pondered  In 
men's  minds.  To  my  mind,  the  Lesgue 
failed  bitfsiise  we  Americans  did  not  support 
and  sncoursge  It.  In  1M5.  ths  United  Ns- 
tlons  actually  cams  Into  being.  America  and 
Americans  have  so  far  ssen  fit  to  heartily 
support  this  organisation.  Let  us  prsj  thst 
they  wUI  oontlnus  to  do  so. 


Perhapa.  however,  the  United  Nations  plan 
falls  in  one  respect.    The  actual  contact  wltt 

this  sgency  Is  only  through  diplomats  and 
Oovemment  ofllcials.  But  peace  la  the  prob- 
lem of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  this 
entire  globe,  not  alone  those  high  in  otBcial 
drdea.  Therefore,  what  is  now  needed  is 
aome  organisaUon  or  agency  that  will  t>ring 
the  problems  of  peace  into  every  Amerioaa 
household  snd  eventually,  we  hope,  lato 
every  family  in  every  land. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Davis'  suggested  Department  of 
Peace  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  aim  Aa  I  understand 
It.  this  department,  to  be  formed  witbln  the 
framework  of  our  National  Government  and 
to  tie  headed  by  a  secretary  of  Cabinet  rank, 
would  have  a  threefold  purpose.  A.  to  for- 
mulate and  publicise  educational  programs 
to  ivximote  lietter  understanding  between 
nations:  B.  to  encourage  interchange  of  Ideas 
and  persons  between  the  United  States  and 
other  lands:  and  C,  to  aaaist  educaUonal. 
dvic.  and  religious  orgamsations  in  formu- 
lating programa  dealing  with  interUAtional 
relations.  International  cooperation,  and  the 
problems  of  peace. 

The  world  is  now  at  peace — at  least  we  ars 
tailoring  under  that  delusion.  But  there 
win  never  be  any  peace  as  long  aa  peona  in 
Mexico  are  paid  subexlstesoe  wages  or  editors 
are  executed  In  PoUnd  for  printing  a  de- 
nunciation of  a  government  in  which  the;  do 
not  l>elleve.  True,  wc  have  Just  won  a  gigan- 
tic struggle,  but  we  have  failed  In  the  reelect 
that  there  are  countless  problems  all  over  the 
glotie  that  we  have  not  staved  aiul  whl^ 
threaten  the  security  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  As  Norman  Corwln  has  stated:  "Peace 
has  a  mind  of  its  own.  and  doesnt  follow  vle- 
tory  around." 

We  must  thoefore  eameatly  and  whole- 
heartedly support  some  practical  means  of 
aiding  the  dove  ot  peaoe  in  building  her  neat 
In  war-torn  and  war-weary  contlnenta.  Mr. 
Davis'  {vactical  proposal  offers  an  excellent 
way  of  doing  this.  We  must  find  some  way 
of  |M«servlng  peaoe.  The  alternative  la  total 
destruction. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  Important,  the  most 
gigantic,  and  the  moet  back-breaking  task 
that  humanity  has  ever  attempted  to  under- 
take. Again  quoting  Mr.  Corwln:  **To  win  la 
great:  to  learn  from  winning,  graatar;  but 
to  put  the  leesons  learned  from  winning  hard 
to  work,  that  Is  the  neatest  trMt  of  all." 

The  Department  of  Peace,  as  one  of  the 
executive  departmenta  of  our  Ctovemment. 
could  lie  of  Inestimable  value  In  furthering 
the  cause  of  peace.  Education,  I  Insist,  is  the 
noblest  and  greatest  force  tn  the  universe. 
This  department's  main  duty  would  h*  the 
education  of  citizens  to  the  blessings  of  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  peaee,  the  abscrfvte  neces- 
sity of  peace. 

"In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless  th9 
builder  grows."  ststes  Edwin  Markham.  It  U 
high  time  the  builder  grew  in  stattire  and 
wisdom.  Through  the  peace  department  our 
people  would  be  educated  for  peaee;  they 
would  cee  that  the  only  salvation  of  humanity 
Is  to  learn  to  live  at  peace. 

Another  activity  of  this  sgency  wo\ild  be 
the  encouragement  of  Interchanging  ideas 
and  individuals  between  this  and  other  na- 
tions. Thus,  the  best  Ideas  of  one  nation 
would  be  known  to  other  nsttons.  They 
could  then  adapt  Ideas  to  suit  thetr  own.  la- 
dlvldttal  needs.  With  all  nations  desper- 
ately trying  to  secure  peace,  some  exotilent 
suggestions  are  botmd  to  oome  forwsrd. 
Therefore,  It  Is  eseentlal  that  aome  agency 
be  set  up  to  see  thst  all  good  and  wortoMe 
suggMtlons  are  passed  along  to  nations  who 
can  use  them. 

Ihus.  scientific,  sdueatlonal.  and  many 
other  achievements  would  not  be  setflShly 
kept  by  ons  nation  for  its  own  advanosment 
but  would  be  avsilsble  to  all  for  the  advsaos- 
XX  ot  mankind. 
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But  U  Mw  »r«  not  th«  only  commodity  that 
this  (M  artmcnt  would  b«lp  intarclunc*  b«- 
twmn  iiatkaM.     indlTUtuaU.  too.  would  b« 
tot««hi  ing«d— not  only  m  gMturw  of  food 
wUl.  bu  i  tar  ▼•ry  pr«e«eia  rMMHs.    For  «- 
ample,  k  nation  which  has  a  apaclaltst  In  a 
certain  dlMaee  could  be  aent  to  aid  another 
MMlM  tiMM  li  threatened  by  such  a  plague. 
■M  Mi  r  li  footf  wUl  inereaaed  between  the 
two  toi  imraenti  then,  but  a  practical  aenrlce 
M  n  rendered. 
,  ilone.  howerer.  ahould  eclentlflc  and 
jtl  mal  leader*  be  interchanged  but  com- 
pt  opi«.  worker*  aeeklng  advanced  tech- 
nical ti  alBlav  which  la  beat  secured  In  an- 
other II  ad.  beoMWlTe*.  farmers,  school  chil- 
dren,  sod   the   like   should    also   be   Inter- 
change I.    It  has  been  aptly  put .  -Nations  do 
not  flgl  t  other  nations  they  know  well."    Let 
the  ho«  aewlfe  of  Duluth  meet  the  mother  of 
rarts.  V  rt  the  farmer  of  Melbourne  know  the 
mafliai  Ir  oC  Warsaw,  introduce  the  doctor 
flf  Boa  I  Kooff  to  the  lawyer  ot  Cairo — and 
mtema  tlonal  relatione  between  their  wp*e- 
Uf  leads  will  be  Immeasurably  tmpisvad. 
Tfcf  lould   b     a  Tery  worth-while  serrtce 
which  the  Department  at  feace  could  sup- 
port. 
Aa  tl  ila  agency  win  eomc  ta  dtnct  contact 
^""irtth  tl  *  public  In  fulfilling  tt*  third  principal 
duty,  t  ne  general  public  will  begin  to  thlak 
and  ac  i  tor  peace.    If  this  department  really 
helpe  <  iTlc  dube,  •ducatlonnl  organmtlona, 
and  relglous  agencies  In  formulatmffpeae* 
progra  aa  and  dlscuaalons  on  loilHaaMonai 
prohlei  Da  ntal  to  all.  the  Man  hi  «M  Straet 
wUl  eo  m  become  acutely  aware  of  the  preee 
hM  an  hlmia  at  peace. 

a^/o  ytrga  aald.  '"The  noblest  moUve 
ta  tha  MMIe  good."  In  fulfllllnt;  thU  third 
part  o/th*  P«*c«  Department's  platform  the 
ot  public  opinion  could  be  brought 
to  btt  GO  Vital  laauea  of  peace  and  the 
public  intereat  would  be  arouaed.  Thus,  the 
public  good,  which  lncl\idea  numy  items, 
would  become  the  drlvmg  moUtra  ol  Mr.  Da- 
Tla'  pi  tnned  department. 

Wltli  the  fulfUlment  of  the  three  dutlee 
of  tht  Department  of  Peace  the  following 
will  hive  been  accon^pllahed: 

A.  Ihe  problems  of  peace  will  no  longer 
fea   eouldared    merely   aa   concerning    high 
go«an  Bwnt  oActals  but  the  common  man 
tum  id|tek  of  theaa  pioMama  aa  vitally  ooa- 
hhn.  aa  hndaad  Mwy  da. 
laadere  of  various  fields  will  meat 
their  iMmntarparta  in  other  lands  and  es- 
alr  ilaaa  aad  opinions,  thus  help- 
lag  %d  form  tha  haala  tor  the  settlement  of 
'  ilema. 
C.  9lKuree  and  atatlatlca  would  be  made 
to  all  to  aid  In  the  program  of 

O.  ^ucatlooal  fu-ograms  for  peace  would 
Twn  up  and  available  to  all  needing 

In  varioui  fielda  could  ba  tn- 
wlth  natlooa  needing  technical 

and  briltf  tn  the  UnltMl  Ma- 
■viUd  be  Inereaaed  among  peoplea  In 
aU  ws  Iks  or  life: 

■  tM  department  could  aid  the  United 

Katloi  [S  In  the  setting  up  of  International 

eonfeienoea   and.   If   every   nation    seu   up 

I  i  department,  the  United  Nations  could 

Ihrectly  with  thia  department  on  world 

peace  problems:  and 

m.  JThe  cauae  ot  daoaocraUe  govemmenta 

be    supportad.    thus    helping    many 

today  by  totalltar- 

kta.  M«««  liberty.  Justice,  and 


By  flTlag  Mur  tuMjuallflad  rapport  to 
propoaal  and   by  doing  everything   In 
power  to  further  the  idea   (and  Ideal) 
world  peace  we  would  be  carrying  out  tl 
famotja  tenet  of  Abraham  Lincoln  whan_ 
aald:   "With  firmneas  m  the  right,  aa 
gives  u*  to  see  the  right,  let  ua  itnvt 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in     •     •     *     to  ( 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherlah  a 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselvee  and 
all  natlooa." 


equal  ty. 


Mr 


Davla  la  a 


hta  propoaal  fbr 
the  creation  of  a  paasa  dapartmant  and  hla 
suppcrt  of  thla  conteak  ahov  tikat.  Be  la 
carry  ng  out  the  old  BlbOBal  mtmim:  "Where 
Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  This 
dapaiftment  would  clear  the  eyee  of  many 
■oaa  and  raise  the  slghU 
ot  th^  huBwn  raea  toward  the  noble  goal  oC 


Aaarctt  by  Hoo.  W.  Lcc  ODanH 
Texas,  Btforc  Rotary  Qab  of  D< 
Mick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  rmxAM 

IN  TH«  SXNATI  OP  THl  UNIT«D  STA1 
Thursdaw.  April  17  (legislatite  day 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  OTJANIEL.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  si 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Rotary 
In  Detroit.  Mich.,  yesterday. 

There  betaif  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

BLiKB  aTAOoaBa  ZM  wsaxnrcToir 

Having  been  brought  up  on  a  large 
I  learned  aa  a  boy  many  things  from  di 
animals  which  enable  me  to  better 
stand  the  actlvltiee  of  some  public 
In  Washington.    I  have  never  been  abl 
forget  the  funny  anUca  of  Old  Bill,  our  fs 
ful  old  plow  horse,  as  he  carelessly  stumi 
all  over  the  barnyard  one  day.  knocking  " 
fencee  and  trytng  to  enter  the  barn  i 
there  was  no  door.    Old  Bill  had  blind 
gers.    He  meant  weU.  but  had  loet  all 
perspective.    So.  I  caution  you  gentl< 
be  tolerant  when  you  hear  at  some  unt 
able  things  happening  In  Washington, 
staggers  U  a  terrible  afDlctlon.    It  cot 
suddenly  snd  the  victim  has  no  knowl 
that  he  has  done  anything  strange. 
tlmae  thay  recover — but  seldom.    Some 
have  larted  about  14  years.    Many  new 
have  developed  since  last  November  5. 
The  health  odicers  have  been  trying 
out  what  haa  brought  on  the  blind  at 
epidemic.     They  have  dlaeofarad  aoiai 
of  flower  growing  Inside  the  Iroa  fi 
ttoa  White  Hoiise.    It  seems  that  this 
flower    has    an    attractive    fragrance 
cauaea  many  people  to  want  to  climb  o 
fence  and  dweU  within.    The  flower  bl4 
every  4  years. 

But  seriously  speaking,  there  vras  a 
when  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  v^ 
In  this  Nation  the  greateet  Govemm* 
the  face  of  the  earth.    Through  a  sya" 
free  enterprise  we  built  In  America  a 
wh«^  the  average  man  enjoyed  the  * 
standard  of  living  In  the  world.     1 
have  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 
was  a  time  when  we  looked  Into  show 
dows  and  saw  the  things  we  want 
could  not  get  them  because  we  did  notl 
enou^  money.   Today  we  look  into  the  I 
wlndowa  and.  although  we  have  plant 
money  in  our  pockets  and  see  the  thlnf 
want,  we  cannot  get  them  because  the 
chanta  have  samplea  only,  and  nothli 
delivery  becauaa  manufactiirers  cann< 
erate  their  factorlea  under  New  Deal 
munlstlc  regimentation.     The  net 
both  casee  U  Identical— a  lowered 
at  Uvlng. 


where  wa  could  aay 
Ighu  of  the  Individual 
we  bad  a  Oovammene 
itted  to  the  malnta- 
B.  freedom  of  thought, 
lion.     We  bad  reached 
on  where  we  believed 
aeae  freedoms.     But  I 
with  me  that  theaa 
ng  the  past  13  or   14 
i.    We  no  longer  have 
Iglnal  type  of  free  prl- 
j  transformed  America 
the  greateat  Nation  on 
«  Is  simply  a  degree  of 
[permitted  to  us  under 
Lucrats  whose  power  has 
^Ign  over  us. 
tenlus  and  world  bene- 
away  here  In  your 
Ihava  peraonally  known 
I  been  hla  gueet  at  Dear- 
ie spirit  of  free  private 
rom  lowly  mechanic  to 
Industrialist    demon- 
poeslbllltles  that  once 
These  posslbllltlee  no 
I.    They  are  gone.   The 
Ford  In  overalls  who 
rllllant  Idea  wUl  forget 
Rfore  his  application  to 
[a  new  product  runs  the 
^n  Washington  and  some 
the  usual  disapproval 
i  get  permission  to  start 
bAilk  of  his  profits  must 
3n  to  maintain  the  bu- 
aall  chare  could  not  oe 
large  Industry  during 

lat  the  great  rank  and 

people  are  dissatisfied 

Ivernment  dlehed  out  to 

ira.    They  endured  thla 

the   period   of   the  de- 

whlch  hod  been  pop- 

ly  way  we  could  get  out 

by  turning  the  }ob  over 

i  solve  our  problems  for 

.ste  of  mind  and  under 

ve  were  finally  fenagled 

War  n  and  the  people 

bureaucratic  rule  and 

Mentation    because    they 

believed,  that  this  cen- 

ras  eaaentlal  to  the  sue- 


over  about  a  yeara  ago. 

Itheee  war  controls  to  be 
I  expected  they  would  be 
to  again  live  as  .'r^- 
ens.  to  meet  and  to  solve 
and  to  actually  direct 
Oovemment.    But  the 
lists,   who   had    Infested 
past  1ft  years,  had  other 
ellef  that  the  end  of  the 
le  end  of  governmental 
itatlon.  but  rather  that 
the  type  of  control  and 
were  a  few  of  us  In  the 
re  could  to  do  away  with 
ledlatcly  and  t\uii  the 
people:  however,  we  did 
to  get  the  }ob  done, 
and  all  the  other  alpha- 
maintained   In   power 
blast.     Now.  If  you  re- 
ctlon  on  the  8th  of  No- 
the    campaign    the 
Bpubllcan  Party,  that  la, 
:tly   sensed   what   the 
ley  went   to   the   people 
If  the  Republican  Party 
rer.  there  woxiJd  be  a  gen- 
In    Washington:     they 
leee  surplus  boards  and 
the  people,    rhey  prom- 
ledlately  proceed  to  give 
)Ut  this  Nation  a  redxic- 
■t  Important  of  all.  they 
would  dethrone  and  re- 


move from  power  ttaeae  labor  raeketeert  who 
for  year*  have  dominated  the  Oovemment 
la  Washington  tmder  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  politicians. 

The  Republican  politicians  were  wise 
when  they  pitched  their  campaign  on  this 
basis.  They  correctly  Interpreted  the  de- 
sires and  wlshea  of  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  the  American  people.  The  result  was  a 
landallde,  the  like  of  which  this  country 
had  never  before  seen.  It  wus  a  spontaneous. 
Nation-wide  reeponse  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  return  to  power  In  the  political  af- 
fair* of  this  Nation  the  party  that  expressed 
a  belief  In  the  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that  while 
I  have  always  been  a  Democrat  and  a  Jef- 
fersonlan  Democrat,  not  a  New  Deal  Demo- 
crat. I  was  greatly  elated  over  the  results 
of  the  election.  It  meant  more  to  me  to 
see  the  people  of  this  Nation  rise  up  and 
demand  that  true  democratic  government 
be  reestablished  than  It  did  to  me  to  see 
the  Democratic  Party  returned  to  power  be- 
cause I.  along  with  other  Democrata.  realized 
that  the  Democratic  Party,  as  such,  haa  long 
aince  departed  from  the  principles  upon 
which  this  party  was  established  and  It  had 
grown  to  the  point  where  It  was  the  agent 
of  the  privileged  few  to  oppress  the  many. 
And  may  I  add  here  that  there  are  also 
quite  a  few  New  Dealers  who  are  wearing 
the  Republican  badge. 

Now  as  I  talk  to  you  today,  after  having 
aeen  the  Republican  Party  with  their  sub- 
stantial majority  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress perform.  I  am  dlaappolnted  with  the 
results.  Instead  of  giving  this  country  real. 
honeat-to-Ood  labor  leglalatlon  dealgned  to 
protect  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  people, 
we  have  seen  the  leadership  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  begin  to  pussyfoot,  to  hedge,  and 
to  dodge.  This  Is  not  true  of  all  of  them, 
but  It  Is  true  of  luany  of  them.  Instead  of 
this  Congress  proceeding  Immediately  to 
give  this  Nation  tax  relief  which  had  been 
promised  and  to  which  the  Nation  Is  Jtistly 
entitled,  we  have  seen  the  Republicans  en- 
gage In  a  lot  of  technical  discussion.  We 
have  seen  thjm  do  a  lot  of  halr-spllttlng. 
hedging,  and  dodging.  We  have  seen  a  lot 
of  shadow  boxing  between  the  politicians  at 
the  head  of  the  Republican  Party  vho  are 
looking  to  the  election  In  1948  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party  who  are  also 
looking  to  the  election  In  1948.  both  appar- 
ently believing  that  they  can  still  fool  the 
American  people. 

Well,  now.  folks,  I  believe  as  firmly  aa  I 
believe  anything  that  the  American  people — 
if  you  will  excuae  the  expreaslon — are  simply 
fed  up  on  political  promises  that  don't  last 
after  the  election  haa  been  won.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  completely  aaturated 
with  the  doctrine  that  has  been  preached  by 
these  social  upllfters  who  spend  90  percent 
of  their  time  thinking  shout  how  they  can 
produce  some  kind  of  legislation  to  take 
property  away  from  the  thrifty  and  pass  It 
along  to  the  thriftless,  and.  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  the  leaderahip  of  the  Bepubliccm  Party 
la  today  making  a  fatal  mistake. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  a  few  things 
which  to  my  mind  are  very  obvious.  You 
know  we  held  a  great  debate  down  there  In 
Congress  and  the  wheel  horses  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  that  U,  the  most  courageous 
of  them,  even  went  ao  far  as  to  demand  that 
the  Pederal  budget  be  cut  from  thirty-seven 
billion  to  thirty-one  billion  dollars.  Now.  of 
course,  the  debate  did  not  go  on  long  before 
the  compromisers  started  to  work  and  then 
this  slz-biUlon-budget  cut  became  a  (our- 
and-a-half -billion  demand. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  believe  either  a 
four-and-a-half  or  a  slx-bllllon-dollar  cut 
In  the  budget  is  so  small  that  It  Is  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. During  the  days  when  the  New  Deal 
had  brought  into  Washington  all  of  the 
experts  on  how  to  spend  money,  during  the 


time  when  they  had  their  pipe  lines  ruaning 
out  from  the  Pederal  Treasui^  In  every  direc- 
tion, the  best  they  were  ever  able  to  do  was 
to  think  up  means  by  which  they  oould  spend 
in  round  figures  only  19.000,000.000.  And 
here  we  are  today  kidding  ourselves  snd  try- 
ing to  kid  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  we  are  for  economy  In  government  when 
we  advocate  cutting  the  Federal  budget  only 
to  131,000,000.000.  I  tell  you  they  have  lost 
all  perspective  of  money  values:  call  it  Mind 
staggers,  or  anything  you  will. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  to  add  to  our  normal 
spending  now  $5,000,000,000  to  finance  the 
public  debt.  It  Is  true  that  we  probably  need 
$9,000,000,000  annually  more  than  we  spend  to 
maintain  our  armed  forces.  It  Is  true  we 
must  have  probably  $5,000,000,000  to  care  for 
our  returning  soldiers,  but  with  all  this,  there 
is  still  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  Pederal 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  could  not  be 
cut  to  $25,000,000,000  and  then  further 
reduced  to  twenty  billions  during  the  next 
year.  Of  course,  you  can't  do  this  and  main- 
tain the  whole  army  of  politicians  that  we 
now  have  on  the  patronage  pay  rolls  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  throughout  the  Nstion.  If 
there  Is  any  real  economy  In  government  It 
means  we  must  retire  these  bureaucrats  and 
their  hirelings  from  loafing  on  Government 
pay  and  permit  them  to  go  back  home  and  get 
an  honest  Job  producing  something.  It 
meana  that  some  Senators  and  some  Repre- 
sentatlves  and  some  other  folks  In  public  life 
muRt  give  up  some  of  their  patronage  pay 
rolls.  I  believe  the  cltlnens  of  this  Nation 
voted  last  November  to  stop  the  New  Deal 
gravy  train.  But  the  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress  are  acting  like  they  think  the  people 
voted  to  only  change  the  engineers  and  con- 
ductors who  operate  the  New  Deal  gravy 
train. 

When  I  first  entered  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate back  In  1B41. 1  submitted  a  series  of  labor 
billa  designed  to  correct  the  then  existing 
labor  situation  throughout  this  Nation.  As 
governor  of  Texas,  I  sponsored  and  succeeded 
In  getting  enacted,  a  bill  which  became 
known  as  the  "O'Daniel  antlviolence  strike 
law  '•  It  simply  made  It  a  felony  for  any- 
body during  a  labor  dispute  to  use  force  or 
violence,  or  the  threat  of  force  or  violence. 
After  its  enactment,  we  succeeded,  under  its 
terms,  in  promoting  some  labor  leaders  to 
cotton  pickers  on  our  State  farms  at  Hunts- 
vUle  After  that,  we  did  not  have  much 
labor  trouble  in  Texas.  I  brought  that  bill 
with  me  to  Washington  in  August  1941,  and 
Introduced  it  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been 
hidden  under  the  rug  in  some  committee 
room  ever  since,  I  recommended  then  that 
both  by  statutory  enactment  and  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  we  guarantee  In 
America  the  right  to  work  and  that  we 
abolish  the  closed  shop. 

I  have  also  spoken  before  scnne  State  legis- 
latures on  my  "freedom  to  work"  bill  and 
have  made  many  radio  broadcasts  about  it. 
I  am  very  proud  to  report  that  my  State  of 
Texas  has  Just  passed  the  "freedom  to  work" 
bill  and  a  few  other  States  have  also  passed 
It.  But  It  has  not  yet  been  passed  In  Wash- 
ington. I  recommended  that  the  Congress 
pass  legislation  that  would  modify  the  wage 
and  hour  law  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
made  Impossible  these  hlgh-Jacklng  portal- 
to-portal  suits  which  the  Nation  faced  in 
1948.  I  recommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  which  would  make  labor  tmlons  re- 
sponsible under  our  antitrust  laws,  the  same 
as  all  other  citizens.  I  recommended  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
amended  so  as  to  limit  the  term  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  limit 
the  terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  finally  succeeded  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  will  limit  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  ratified  and  mads  effective.    And  at  that 


time  I  warned  the  Congress  of  the  Ualtsd 
Btatee  that  unleas  they  moved  promptly  to 
curb  the  power  which  by  legislation  they  bad 
placed  in  the  hands  of  these  labor  raeketssrs, 
that  unless  they  amended  the  Wagner  labor 
law  and  passed  these  other  measurss  to 
which  I  have  referred,  this  country  was 
beaded  for  the  greatest  crisis  it  had  ever 
faced  within  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

But,  my  friends,  both  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  leaderahip  of 
the  Democratic  Party  had  their  eyes  fixed 
exclusively  on  the  election  board,  each 
Jockeying  for  poaltlon.  each  bidding  for  a 
place  which  would  assure  them  the  support 
of  the  labor  racketeers,  the  Reds,  and  the 
Communists  In  the  next  election.  The  re- 
sult was  that  my  hills  never  got  out  ot 
committee. 

I  am  glad  of  one  thing,  however,  and  that 
Is,  the  record  speaks  for  lUelf.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  wait  until  the  war  effort 
was  tied  up  with  stnk«s  to  see  they  were 
coming:  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
wait  until  the  war  was  over  snd  these  Isbor 
racketeers  commenced  to  exert  the  power 
which  they  had  built  up  to  strangle  and 
throttle  the  Industries  throughout  this 
Nation,  for  me  to  know  that  that  condition 
was  inevitable.  I  am  gratified,  however, 
that  even  though  they  were  late  in  their 
conversion,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  live 
to  see  many  of  tiie  leaden  in  both  the 
Democratic  Party  and  in  the  Republican 
Party  come  around  to  a  reallaation  of  the 
fact  that  something  has  to  be  done  and 
something  is  l)elng  done,  even  though  enough 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Now.  In  light 
of  all  that  has  taken  place  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  light  ot  the  fset  that  the 
CoNtasssioif  Ai,  RscoKB  shows  that  I  did  ac- 
curately forecast  what  was  ahead  of  xis  within 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  I  wish  to  make 
another  prediction  and  that  prediction  is: 
The  American  people  are  not  going  to  he  sat- 
isfied tmtU  the  right  of  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  to  rule  this  Nation  Is 
ree8tal>lished. 

I  think  the  great  mass  of  our  people  would 
prefer  to  use  either  the  Democratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party  as  the  agency  to 
accomplish  this  reformation,  but  unless  we 
break  the  stranglehold  on  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party  of 
these  pussyfooters  and  dodgers  who  are  al- 
ways afraid  they  will  make  some  labor 
leaders  mad,  who  are  always  afraid  they  might 
incur  the  displeasure  of  some  would-be 
liberal  who  gets  most  of  his  Information 
by  long-distance  telephone  from  Moscow.  I 
predict  the  people  will  create  a  new  party 
that  will  furnish  the  leadership:  they  will 
create  a  party  which  will  bring  under  con- 
trol all  of  these  "isms"  and  selfish  groups 
and  that  will  reestablish  a  government  f<»- 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else  that  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  do.  They  are  going  to  put 
aome  party  Into  power  who  will  have  enough 
Tlsion  and  foresight  to  operate  this  Govern- 
ment on  an  annual  budget  of  not  more  than 
sixteen  to  eighteen  billion  dollars  a  year. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  are  not  going  to  be 
willing  to  spend  the  last  of  their  days  In 
abject  servitude  In  order  that  they  may  pay 
high  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  bureaucrats 
who  want  to  operate  a  gravy  train  for  their 
patronage-seeking  henchmen. 

In  this  Nation,  the  voting  Republicans  are 
about  equal  in  numbers  to  the  voting  Demo- 
crats. The  professional  politicians  In  both 
parties  realize  this  and  they  also  know  that 
either  party,  in  order  to  win  the  election, 
must  have  the  votes  of  the  varlotis  small 
radical  groups.  Therefore,  the  leaders  in  both 
parties  are  continually  catering  to  the  radical 
minority  groups  of  "reds."  Communists.  So- 
cialists, labor-leader  racketeers,  and  otbers. 
These  politicians  are  sure  of  getting  the 
votes  of  the  regulars  in  their  own  respective 
parties,  so  they  do  not  have  to  cater  to  those 
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HMM  !•  Mt  •  ITMl  4Ml  Of  dll- 

_.    MM  Um  rank  aad  fiU  of  Dmio 

•rait  4^  mpwfcltwuw  In  tht»  N»UaaMfir 

HMncrriMd.   TiMftfin.  If  Um  lodi,  Immm. 

«uv«  vounf  •4lia»n«  tn  both  ih«  D«m* 
rviy  ftnd  tn  tb*  AtpuMlflMi  Hi\f 
WOIIM  MUy  Mt  loi«ih*r  mi  MMolid«t«  tb«4f 
|U  und*r  •  Mm  iMkrty,  thtt  N»« 
•ftrniihi.  would  •wini  bMfe  lo 
Um  ridbi.  mK  mtIom  «!•«  (»oitt|  ua  both 
At  feMM  Mt4  ftbroai  ««ukl  v»ni«h  ••  th« 
MiruiiJK  d*w  btlort  ibt  Imm  r«yi  ur  ilit  rtatitg 
mm.  If  Xhtk*  tt  not  dont.  thtr*  rtmmna  litila 
bopd  •  our  Nntion  •urviving  m  «  guvtrtimaal 
of  rrM  tad  ladtptnMBt  pMplt. 

ThM  •  «  «Botb«r  ptiA  fttMtion,  and  tbjit 
U  tht  lUMtion  of  fofftltB  tSaln.  which  U  on 
tht  m  ndi  of  all  our  ptopto  at  tbia  tima.  X 
doubt  tbo  propnaty  of  my  diacuMtng  that 
quMtl  MX  hart  today,  but  I  do  want  to  aay 
tbla;  am  aa  atrong  aa  any  man  In  tha  world 
can  U  for  tha  malntananca  of  an  Army  and 
a  Mar  adaquata  to  protect  tbla  country  and 
to  do  nir  part  to  guarantaa  tha  paaoa  of  tha 
tNffld.  Taa;  I  am  tn  favor  of  atopping  tha 
•span  lion  of  tha  Communlata  In  thatr  drlva 
to  ora  rrun  Kurope.  but.  Itatan.  I  am  In  favor 
of  aoo  latning  mora  than  that:  I  am  avan  in 
favor  9f  atopping  tha  drive  of  the  Cocunu- 
ntata.  o  overrun  thla  country:  I  am  even  In 
favor  3f  running  tham  out  of  Waahlngtcn — 
now. 

An< .  while  on  thla  subject  of  conununlam. 
lat  m )  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
It  la  lot  aacaaaary  to  hav«  Communlata  In 
OonpMa  to  enact  ooaaaraiilsUe  lawa.  Wa 
novo  I  one  of  the  moat  •caamunlaUe  lawa  In 
thla  o  itmtry  that  were  ever  dreamed  of  by  tha 
moat  levotad  Communlata  who  ever  lived  In 
any  o  :her  o^untry.  but  tbey  were  pasaed  by 
Demo  Tata  and  Republlcana.  80.  while  wa 
•re  n  nnln^  Conununlata  out  o'  our  govom- 
mantti  bixreaua.  I  advocate  that  we  repeal 
all  oommunlatic  Icgialation  which  baa  b«en 
place<i  on  our  statute  booka  during  the  last 
14  yeura.  I  can  asaure  you.  however,  that 
thla  V  ill  never  be  done,  regardleaa  of  whatbar 
you  b  ave  a  Republican  or  a  Demoeratle  ma- 
jority m  Cocgreaa.  Both  partlea  dara  not 
repea  theaa  communtatlc  lawa  becauae  they 
woulc  make  tha  varloua  radical  minority 
group  I  mad  and  they  eoxild  not  gat  them- 
•elvea  reelected. 

No  >ne  haa  battled  any  harder  than  I  hava 
throu  (hout  my  whole  public  life  to  do  what 
X  eoU  d  within  the  field  of  social  aecurity  and 
to  pr  »nota  the  aoclal  welfare  of  tha  great 
rank  snd  file  of  oiir  people.  I  am  aa  firmly 
eomn  itted  to  thla  Idea  now  aa  I  ever  waa.  but 
h«ra  :  1  one  thought  I  wlah  to  leave  with  you : 
*X>i  la  01  tha  beat  waya  on  aarth  to  promota 
the  axial  welfare  of  the  avaraga  man.  one 
of  thi  beat  waya  on  aarth  to  promota  tha 
long-  ima  financial  aaeurtty  of  the  average 
ettlaai  la  for  tha  Oovenunent  to  take  tha 
hand  of  Oovammant  out  of  tha  tazpayera' 
pockiu.  Taipayara  ot  thla  Nation  will  buy 
lota  it  aoclal  aecurlty  for  themaelvaa  If  wa 
«1U  )  lat  almply  stop  robbing  them  ot  av«ry- 
thlng  thay  make. ' 

X  lould  not  ba  candid  with  you  paopla 
haro  oday  U  I  did  not  tell  you  frankly  that 
X  am  vary  much  ooocamad  about  tha  futxira 
of  th  a  Natkm.  In  making  that  autemant. 
what  X  B«an  to  aay  la,  I  ^m  eonoaraad  and 
I  hoi »  o  4aap  f  aar  that  wa  ara  baodad  down 
tha  1 3od  thoft  wUl  ultimately  l«od  to  eam« 
Plata  numnmaiii  ownarahip  and  •oatrol  of 
all  Uaaa  of  bualnaaa  In  thla  country.  And 
of  eoiiraa.  Oovarnmant  control  of  tha  bual- 
naaa Ufatra  of  thla  Nation,  tha  cantrallaatkm 
of  tta  whoto  aconoaalc  Itf*  ot  thla  country 
In  t^a  htnit  of  tho  Oooanuoant.  ineviubly 
tha  «id  ot  all  paraonal  liberty.  Xt 
tiM  and  at  all  paraonal  rlfhta.    Xt 
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tha  aaUbllahmant  finally  of  tha 
Mtou  auu  aa  advocated  by  Muaaolinl  or  < 
Ooaununlat  rule  being  carried  out  In  Kt 
or  tha   rule  of  sUte  aoelaltam    which 
Ifoucbt  to  power  by  Adolpb  Rltlar. 

Tha  fMkaoa  I  un  •oonnmi  obout  tr 
thlaga  tha  rtoMS  X  vm  ImrNk  that 
will  coma  to  America  u  baaed  prImarUy 
the  fact  thai  «•  h*v«  In  thU  count 
many  elliaana  whd  ItMl  Id  b«llava  tt 
•on  •tlil  retain  our  paraonal  liberty, 
wa  can  atlU  retain  our  rlghta  tu  own  and 
Ifol  prtptvty.  and  at  the  aame  lime  oont 
to  to  mpor  and  d««p«r  into  a  govt 
ettnirulled   economy.    I   would   nut   be 
iMMt    bit    fearful    if    I    Ihoughl    tha 
gMlhoi  by  which  thla  country  would 
communlam  ai)d  aoctaluin  would  be 
voura  going  to  tha  polls  and  voting  tha  I 
mtanlat  or  BoclalUt  tlcktt  straight.     I 
bellave  the  people  of  America  would  evi 
that.    Oonmuniam  alwaya  crawla  In 
th4>  tent.    The  reaaon  I  am  fearful  a| 
conditions  which  face  thla  Nation 
that  we  have  In  thla  country  many  all 
honeat  pecpla  who  do  not  want  commi 
who  do  not  want  aoclaliam.  but  who  acti 
in  fact,  are  doing  everything  It  U 
for  them  to  do  to  bring  It  about.    Tbey 
in  my  Judgment,  acting  ignoranUy  and] 
nocently. 

The  great  baxmer  tmder  which  thla  cot 
la  today  being  daatroyed  and  the  one 
haa  the  moat  popular  appeal  la  that 
which  we  go  fortn  to  battle  every  dav 
tract  more  and  mora  money  from  tho 
pAy.ng    public    In    order    that    these 
goodera"  may  do  aomething  more  to  pr 
tha  welfare  of  the  people.    Under  the 
of  bavtoK  the  Oovemmcnt  a^aume  tha] 
ligation  of  Uking  care  of  the  people,  ii 
of  having  the  people  assume  the  obll 
of  takioit  care  of  the  Oovernment. 
day  by  day.  creating  a  aituatlon  In  thla 
try  where  the  very  volvune  of  tazea  lol 
com'ng  ao  great  that   aooner  or   later  [ 
weir;ht  of   thla   tax   burden   will    abaolt 
dee^roy  free  enterprlie  in  thla  Natloa. 

Aa  an  example,  let  me  tell  you  that 
great  State  of  Texas,  large  aa  It  is.  coot 
Ing  the  almoat  llmltleaa  natural 
that  it  doea.  and  with  the  moat  thrlf 
hardest  working  people  on  earth,  cur 
of  the  national  public  debt,  baaed  on 
per  capita  ahare  of  the  national  Incoi 
•10  000,000  000.  while  the  total  aaaeaaed 
uatlon  of  all  real  and  personal  proper 
Texaa  aa  reported  to  our  comptroller  tot] 
year  la  onlv  »5  000.000.000 

Now,  my  friends.  I  am  not  concerned 
dally  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  leader 
thla  country  Intenda  to  deetroy  free 
prlae;  what  I  am  concerned  about  la. 
they,  by  the  result  of  what  they  are 
taking,  actually  deatroy  It?    In  other 
what  you  are  concerned  about  and  what  I 
concerned  about  la.  Will  free  enterprlae  I 
atroyed?    If  tt  la  deatroyed  by  people 
not  Intend  to  do  It.  but  who  do  do  11 
reault  la  exactly  the  aame. 

When   bualneaaman   themaelvea 
accent  the  phlloaopby  that  you  can 
syatem  of  public  taxation  of  the  thrifty 
vide  lifetime  security  for  the  thrlftU 
only  m  America  but  throughout  the 
wide  world.  I  say  to  you  that  It  la 
ua  to  atop.  look,  and  llaun.     The 
Oovemment  In  thla  Nation  haa  for  ao  1 
taken  such  a  heavy  toll  in  the  form  of 
from  otir  cltlaena  that  I  feel  we  hat 
come  numbed  to  the  dangcra  lnh< 
this  proceaa. 

I  am  abaolutaly  aatounded  when 
able  men  In  Congreea.  both  In  the 
and  In  the  Senate,  men  who  have  for 
yaara  bean  regarded  aa  aound 
allowing  themaalvee  to  be  drawn  into  J 
damlc  i1*TniyrV*"'  about  whether  the 


Ion  of  thla  OovemnMnl 

lo  baala  of  thirty-two  or 

[or  whether  the  proper 

billion.    My  frienda. 

lat  like  two  great  medl- 

at   the   bedatde  ot  • 

ide  whether  thav  ahould 

teaapoonaful  of  atryoh- 

kar  thing  I  am  eoncemoi 
tc  buainaaam»n  In  Ihli 
•till  bail^v*  thai  th^ 
by  aom*  m*ana  may  b« 
to  take  in  the  Uvrm  oC 
ily  ona«third  of  tho  ln> 
!•  and  •till  w^  may  havo 
»nt  In  this  country,  lo 
^ed,  I  think  the  tim^  is 
people  ot  thla  Nation 
lemand  that  the  Federal 
immedl.ttely.  now  in 
gating  expenaee  down  to 

la  nothing  complicated 

intry  needs.    I  tell  you 

cut  the  Federal  budget 

this  vaar  and  proceed 

klUlon  the  next  year,  and 

billion   the   following 

It  Income  taxea  at  laaat 

|d  paaa  labor  leglalatlon 

le  labor  unlona  respon- 

Itruat  lawa  the  aame  aa 

would  paaa  legislation 

-wide  labor  contracu: 

{throughout   thla   Nation 

of    our    antitrust    lawa. 

competition  in  buslnesa 

}n  of  the  Induatry-wlda 

competition   In   la- 

tal  the  Norrls-LaGuardia 

cltlzena  from  the  court 

^Ir  labor  diaputee:   If  we 

or  aubattmtlally  amend 

r;  If  we  would  write  Into 

|the  United  Statea  a  guar- 

rlght  of  our  cltlaena  to 

[membership  or  nonmem- 

(anlzatlons:  if  we  would 

tlon  of  the  United  Statea 

srm  of  the  President  of 

1  term  of  6  years  and  to 

lona  on  the  terms  of  Sen- 

ktivea:  If  we  wotild  write 

tltutlonal  amendment  a 

allowing   Senatora   and 

accept   Prealdentlal    ap- 

ley  have  been  out  of  of- 

then  we  would  reestab- 

lent  in  America, 
idamental  thlnga:  they 
are  constructive.  They 
3ngr38a  ought  to  be  able 
le.  The  trouble  la  we 
lire  or  the  Intention  on 
to  do  them 

net  effect  of  doing  thaaa 

[you  what  it  would  be.  It 

I  return  the  control  of  the 

people.    It  would  be  to 

It  bureaucrata.    It  would 

(or  all  time  that  phll- 

become  popular  in  thla 

It  la  a  badge  of  honor 

lor  any  citizen  to  be  broke 

lent  pay  roll  and  it  la  a 

ilneasman  to  be  aucceia- 

^gatona  and  to  expand  hla 

It  rid  Of  the  Reds,  If  w« 

democracy.  I  wnnt  to 

ar»  lolBff  to  have  to  put 

ilngton  who  want  to  aao 

re  got  to  Ll\  the  National 

who  look  to  the  futturo 

In  doing  ao  look  over 

Prealdentlal  election. 


Aijfiii  by  Roa.  Irvini  M.  Itu,  of  Now 
ToAt  Bfforc  Hm  Economic  Chib  of  Ntfr 

IXTBNSXON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


IN  m  MNAIV  or  TNI  ONITW  ITATVI 

Thurtiat,  April  17  (Icgitlativt  day  of 
MoniAg.MvehUi,  1947 

Mr.  AtKIN.  Mr.  Prottdcnt.  I  Mk 
titiofUxnoua  content  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  an  addresa 
delivered  Uut  nlKhl  bcforo  tho  Ecooomk 
Club  nf  New  York  by  our  dlsUnguiatied 
colleonue  the  fienator  from  Nov  York 
IMr.  ivnl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racom, 
as  follows: 

It  mm  with  real  appreciation  that  1  ao- 
captad  tiM  privilege  of  appearing  on  your 
pio^ram  tonight.  After  my  very  Intereat- 
Ing  and  pleaaant  experience  with  your  dia- 
tttiguiahed  praaidant,  I  am  not  aurprlaad  to 
know  that  the  Iconomlc  Club  of  New  York 
is  ao  f^uccaaaful.  I  congratulate  both  you 
a  'i  h**?"  upon  the  happy  circumatance  which 
may  lave  brought  about  the  fortunate  rela- 
tlonahlr  cxlating  among  you. 

At  the  time  I  received  your  invitation  to 
apeak.  I  intended  to  talk  on  subjecu  of  a 
goampmantal  nature  and  dealing  with  fun- 
daoMbtally  economic  matters.  I  intended  to 
speak  on  otu  tax  atructure  In  thla  country, 
not  aione  as  It  pertaiua  to  the  Federal  layer 
of  government,  but  to  all  the  lower  layers, 
and  to  oonaider  tiM  Interreiationahlp  exiat- 
Ing  among  theaa  layem  where  problems  of 
taaatkm  are  coooemed.  I  feel  very  strungly 
that  one  of  tteae  daya — and  the  sooner  the 
better— thla  mattar  of  taxation  must  be  ad- 
justed on  a  more  equitable  basia  Jrom  the 
standpoint  ot  the  over-all  iMirden  upon  the 
people  of  our  ooontry  Otbervrtae  the  lower 
layers  of  government  may  And  thcmaetves  In 
a  eondttlon  where  tliey  will  tieoome  Incapable 
of  ralatng  revenuea  or  vrbere.  If  they  do  raise 
revenues,  they  m\\\  be  In  effect  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  private  citizen 

Ctrctnnatanoes  in  the  meantime  have  arlaen 
which  have  catased  me  to  change  my  plana 
In  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  this  evening. 
These  circumstarcee  are  not  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Congress  to  provide  aid  to 
Qvaaoa  and  Turkey.  1  Bright  well  devote 
theee  remarks  to  a  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject, but  it  haa  now  bean  eo  thoroughly  ex- 
plored since  it  was  unexpectedly  thrust  into 
our  midst  early  tn  March  that  there  la  little 
I  could  add  to  the  information  and  comment 
which  have  already  been  made  concerning  it. 

Let  It  avliee  that  It  aeema  to  me  that  with 
the  provisions  safeguarding  the  Integrity  of 
the  United  Nations  and  protecting  oxir  own 
country,  which  have  been  offered  by  way 
of  the  Vandanberg  amendmenta  to  the  legla- 
latlon now  before  us^  the  plan  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  should  l)ecome 
operative.  I  feel  very  stronfly  that  both  the 
worM  and  ouraelvea  eUiKl  to  loee  much  more 
If  wa  refuae  to  provide  the  aid  which  has  been 
pmpoeed  and  to  accept  the  new  role  Is  world 
affalra  which  the  BrItUh  aituatlon  reqiilrea 
of  lU. 

tt  aeema  to  oae  that  in  reaolvlng  thla  quca- 
tlon  it  la  our  own  aelf-lnterest  which  la  of 
firat  oonoarn  to  ua  and  to  the  world  and 
whleh  abouM  receive  our  firat  oonaideraUon. 
I  believe  that  what  lo  beat  for  us  aa  a  nation 
In  the  long  run  will  prove  beat  for  the  world. 
On  the  basis  of  the  analyaia  submitted  by 


Senator  VANcnranra  and  oar  State  Depart- 
ment. It  would  appear  that  our  greatest  hope 
for  avoiding  futtira  conflict  and  for  praaarr- 
inf  tho  igmm  of  the  world  nee  in  oar  ae- 
eiptaa«o  of  thto  new  reaponaiblltty.  The 
altamattvt  oomio  would  •••m  to  land  In- 
•vltably  to  dliaitw  for  tu  and  to  tha  anni* 
hUatloa  cl  froadoon  In  the  world.  Mor*  or 
la«a  along  th«Mi  Itn^^  th*  Oongra^^  appaaio 
nuw  tg  b«  thl&kmf  and  mort  or  !••■  along 
thaa*  Udo^  tt  !•  probable  that  tha  OonfrMM 
Analti  wlU  act. 

Toniiht,  howorar.  1  ihail  ipaak  prinrtpally 
of  a  maiiar  which  U  of  Imraodtat*  trana* 
oiDdant  doma^tlc  importanc*  and  which  U 
now  aquATaly  before  tha  Oongraaa.  1  rater 
to  Ifltlalatlon  daallug  with  labor  rtfatloa»<^ 

Alt  of  you  ar«  aoqualntad  with  tha  oendi* 
tiuua  wliich  Uava  arlaan  during  the  peat  daa- 
ada  In  eonaacUon  with  the  rclatlonahip  h«- 
twaan  laoor  and  management.  Moat  of  yod 
are  aware  of  the  olrcumatancaa  which  pre- 
ceded the  enactment  of  the  National  Labor 
Ralationa  Act-  clrcumat^ucea  which  In 
themaelvea  produced  the  National  lAbor  Re- 
lations Act  Tou  are  aware  of  the  chief  pur- 
poee  Inherent  in  the  enactment  of  thla  leg- 
islation which  mtM  to  bring  about  equality 
of  bargaining  power  between  management 
and  lalKir. 

However,  aa  ao  frequently  happena  In 
America  and  wherever  free  government  exists 
in  the  world.  In  moving  out  of  one  unbal- 
anced condition  we  move  into  another  un- 
balanced condition.  So  It  has  been  with  the 
National  Labor  Belatlons  Act.  Whereas  for- 
merly the  preponderance  of  power  rested  with 
management,  as  a  reault  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  through 
Its  administration,  this  preponderance  has 
now  come  to  rest  with  labor  Neither  of 
these  conditions  is  destrabie  and  either  of 
them  leads  to  certain  industrial  strife.  Of 
snch  is  the  story  of  labor  relatione  In  the 
more  recent  history  of  the  United  Statea. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  abmea 
which  have  arlaen  under  our  present  statutes 
affeettng  labor  relations,  partieulaily  as  tlteae 
statutes  deal  with  collective  tMr^aining. 
Moat  of  you  undoubtedly  are  acqtninted  with 
the  real  cauaea  of  tbeae  aliuaea.  Iheee  eauaee 
may  be  divided  into  three  main  categorieB. 

The  first  of  theee  categories  covers  oondl- 
tioDs  now  prevalent  wtiere  the  so-called 
"dosed  ahop**  is  oonoemed.  Immediately  we 
are  faced  here  with  questions  as  to  whether 
employees  diould  be  obliged  to  belang  to 
organlaatlona  againat  their  will  in  order  to 
obtain  work  and  whether  emptoyos  ahoold 
be  obliged  to  hire  only  employees  who  are 
members  oC  labor  octaniaationa.  Theee  re- 
strictions would  appear  to  violate  baaie  Amer- 
ican pniKiples.  The  situation  beeomes  ag- 
gravated furtiier  when  in  many  instanocs  the 
majority  of  empioyeea  themselves  seem  to 
have  little  or  nothing  to  aay  about  their 
status  with  respect  to  ihe  "doaed  shop."  In 
the  light  of  tiiese  conditions  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  justification  whatever  for  any 
institution  known  as  the  "closed  shop." 

However,  in  this  Instance  we  are  eon- 
fronted  with  more  than  a  single  set  of  prin- 
ciples. We  are  faced  alao  with  a  compelling 
condition.  The  closed  shop  la  an  ancient 
institution  in  labor  organiaatlon  In  the 
United  SUtea.  It  was  flnt  esUbllahed  al- 
most a  hundred  years  ago — generations  be- 
fore the  New  Deal  or  anytiiing  like  modern 
labor  legislation  waa  even  dreamed  of  In 
aaaartlng  lU  right  to  the  cloacd  abop.  labor 
haa  inslated— and  not  without  real  provoca- 
tion—that thoae  who  are  to  benefit  from  the 
efforts  and  actlvltlea  of  a  labor  organlatlon 
ahould  belong  to  and  aupport  that  organiza- 
tion and  accept  their  full  measure  of  reapon- 
albiUty.  not  only  tor  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
but  for  the  cost  of  its  operation.  Moreover, 
many  employera  who  have  dealt  with  their 
employeea  through  the  medium  of  a  dosed- 
shop  contract  have  coue  to  pntfer  thla  kind 
of  arrangement  and  object  to  abandoning  It. 


In  other  worda,  aa  an  tfwtnotlOB  whMh  la 
wide  araaa  of  Induatry  la  fundamental  la  tha 
relatloMhtp  baiweao  labor  and  wanataia— i. 
the  Okjoad  ahop  tn  the  Onttad  atataa  haa 
attained  an  hlatorieal  position  wlwra  Ita  bon« 
ning  by  law  would  be  an  satiemely  dubHna 

On  tho  other  hand,  abvaea  whirh  haoo 
artaan  whara  tha  rloaed  ahop  axlata  aan  and 
•houki  be  aliiiMnated  On  thta  p<itn«  tHaro 
ahotrtd  ba  no  dUNranr*  of  opinloti  among 
all  who  saab  to  holp  prodtiea  a  aatiaraetory 
reUtlomahIp  betwovn  wortwra  and  aoaplovefa 
tn  aaaktng  to  provaat  thaaa  abWM,  men  of 
good  will  diVar  onl7  in  tha  mathod  by  whMh 
tovy  wr^WQ  fptnovv  unvi. 

Again,  tn  tha  naattar  of  jwtadH^lcnal 
•trilisa  and  aeoondary  boyootta.  Inawding  tao 
obnoBlotM  prwrtlOT  of  croaa-picketinf .  whUti 
haa  aomatimaa  bean  ao  avtdant  In  New  Yoili 
aty.  there  la  a  strong  faoling  araong  an  pae> 
pie.  ewn  among  the  labor  ontantaatlona 
themselves,  ttiat  theae  unbapfiy  eorwhtlona 
ahould  baoorracted  rurthermore  inaanwch 
aa  labor  Itaalf  thua  far  has  ahown  tto  wW 
to  elean  ita  own  bevae,  there  hns  bean  a 
growing  sentiment  that  thla  particular  Job 
muat  be  done  tbroti^  the  proceaa  of  g ovem- 
ment.  Here  again  the  only  difference  among 
thoae  eeetcing  to  prevent  Jurisdictional  atrtfa 
and  other  unwarranted  conditions  pertaining 
to  it  coneerna  the  qtwetlon  of  the  method 
to  be  need  by  which  to  bring  abowt  uottectlva 
meaeurea. 

So  alaa  tn  reaolvtng  the  problem  of  tndua- 
try-wlde  bargaining,  concerning  the  nnde- 
slralilc  quality  of  which  there  le  general 
agreement  among  most  people.  It  beeomes 
a  question  of  plan  or  metlMd  tn  applying 
corrective  measnree.  Here  we  have  a  altxia- 
tkm  whue  ttie  chief  Objections  fall  largely 
into  two  categories — one  of  vrhleh  pertalna  to 
the  apread  of  monopoly  throtigh  industry- 
wide bargaining,  the  ottier  of  which  Is  a 
sequel  of  the  first  and  ooncems  that  eondl- 
tk»  of  sertotts  strife  in  a  whole  industry 
restating  to  aational  eeonomle  paralysis. 

All  of  the  Ie08lation  tkjw  before  the  Con- 
gress whtiA  deals  with  the  nndestrable  con- 
dittons  I  have  cited  (s  intended  to  correct 
them.  In  the  exerciee  of  eorrecttve  nieasuree. 
however,  extreme  caution  should  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  results  which  follow  are 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  conditions  which 
they  are  intended  to  cure.  In  our  efforts  to 
give  to  management  additional  prerogatives 
which  would  aid  in  eatabliahtnff  a  balanced 
telatlatiahip  with  labor,  we  ahould  be  sure 
that  the  rights  of  Isbor  are  proteetsd  and 
preserved.  It  seenw  to  me  that  tiere  we  are 
faced  with  a  task  not  of  taking  tron  any- 
one, hot  of  adding  to  eomeone. 

For  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  cioeed 
shop  I  am  convinced  that  every  employvr 
should  be  granted  Vat  right  to  say  whom  be 
shall  or  shah  not  employ.  Purtbermore.  'I 
am  equally  oonviDoed  that  no  doaed  sliop 
contractual  relationslalp  should  bs  oaasani- 
raated  tmlem  a  majority  ot  all  employeea  ara 
in  favor  of  tt.  Provisaon  to  guarantee  theee 
Btandarda  alMiald  be  bade  In  any  legislation 
which  may  ba  enacted.  Bven  further  eafe- 
gtmrda  may  be  required  and  if  these  can  be 
impoeed  without  incurring  eonaequenoee  aa 
undeairable  aa  the  conditiaaa  to  be  corrected, 
tbey  alao  ahould  be  ineorporatcd  m  the 
leglalatlon.  Hie  situation  h««  Is  one  involv- 
ing collective  bargaining  and  would  asara 
obvioualy  to  entail  amendment  to  tha  Ma- 
tionai  Labor  Relations  Act. 

/uriadietionai  strlkaa  and  other  oaatn»- 
vacdea  involving  prhnarUy  Uie  mattar  of 
rapraaanutlon  in  ootlective-bargalning  agraa- 
menta  ahould  alao  ba  corrected  by  aaasnd- 
ment  to  the  NaUooal  Labor  Relations  Act. 
In  <act,  any  unwarranted  action  or  abtaaa 
on  the  part  of  the  employers,  employees,  or 
labor  organisations,  where  the  matter  of  col- 
lective-bargaining repreacntatloo  Is  con- 
cerned, should  be  adjusted  by  ameii''fnMit 
to  this  act.    By  thla  proceaa  this  kind  of 


tnttua 


Jsct. 
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tftspute  m  iwumway  vovld  b«  outUvfd 
to  ttl  mtam  (^  mMhln«ry  *lrw4y  Mtab- 
10  tDMrt  th«  prop«  mmMm  o«  tb« 
•bMfainmg  proMw.    On  U»«  oth«r 

MT  MIIOB  to  WN  llMM  *bUM«  Wblcb 

o«  ilrwl  «»l  pio<»<MK  and  •! 

ttSM  tofpMi  Um  atmetM  a<  io»- 

it  I  feofo  ■Mwttnnwl  or  vhleh  wouM 

ottMT     AbUMa     that     tlM     Norria- 
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LoOvirdla  A«t  waa  int 
vottM  OMPMJr  to  offar  no 
liMi  4*  ^  Jttry^Wlnnal 

rr-wkia   bartalnlnc   ttoara 

clant  iaiormatloa  at  tba  praaant  Uao  %e  p«- 
mlt  o '.  aatUfactory  lef  UUtlon  oa  thii  tub- 
No  ooa   U  aura,   for   inatanoa.   what 

unit  abould  ba. 

kbly  tha  oompony  U  tba  moat  natural 

md  la  aubjact  ganarally  to  tba  laaat 

1.  but  aven  bera  tbara  ara  a  number 

tadpottant   altuaUona    wblch   cannot    ba 

hand]  Id  on  a  oooipany-unlt  baala. 

tba  laglilotlon  tbua  far  propoaed  for 
>urpoaa    of    aboUablag    Industry -wtda 

aartoualy  objae- 
ftaaa  tba  dubioua 
matt^  of  tb«  bargaining  unit  Itaclf.  Ona 
proTt  ton  wbleb  migbt  aaally  causa  sertoua 
r:uasloni  U  that  by  whleb  tba  intar- 
aotloial  union  in  tba  labor  ovfMUaatkmal 
■truc(\iro  eould  ba  ilaauuiiatf  or  at  laaat  mada 
It.  Altbougb  I  raeognlaa  that  tba 
itlonal  structura  of  trade-unlona  la 
parfaet  in  aoma  raapacta  and  abould 
for  tba  walfara  of  labor  itaalf.  I 
00  ao  pfoAt  for  oDyoiia  in  aboliabtng 
tbo  1  itOTBOtlonal  unloa  or  In  attampUng  by 
atattta  to  raorganlaa  tba  atructura  of  our 
tradi^unlona.  To  aaj  tba  laaai.  aueb  an 
would  vary  llkaly  raault  la 
atrlfe  aa«  turaolL 
ooMpUeotai  pnHmm  to  wblcb  I  bav« 
fall  almoat  antlioly  within  tba  pur- 
▼lafwfaf  tbo  HaUonal  Labor  Malatlona  Act  and 
abou  d  b«  corractad  by  amendment  to  that 
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They  should  not  ba  bandied  by  naw 
Ing  tba  act  or  by  eatabllahlng 
BBOChtnery  whim  would 
altb^  parallai  or  eooipete  with  the  machln- 
ary  ilraady  aataMlabad  by  tba  pror  talons  of 
tba  let. 

Tbura  la.  bowarar.  graat  need   for   other 
laglo  atlvo  action  if  wa  ara  comprabenaively 
to    I  MOt    tbo    managamant-labcr    problam 
wtthTwbich  wa  aaam  now  to  ba  uamtivmnmlk. 
sa  strictly  legal  compulaloa  li  oa»> 
cani4<l'  further  action  wonld  aoam  aooaaaary 
oartaln  that  tbo  eoatraotnol  obUga- 
wblob  la  tha  foundation  In  the  labor- 
t  relatlonablp.  la  fully  supported 
protected  by  law.     Additional  laglala* 
of  thla  nature  la  now  propoaed.  and  I 
rul  that  It  will  be  anaetad.    The  aa- 
of  the  contract  la  the  keyatona  In 
vnh  at  coUectlve  bargaining, 
tbe  aame  time  let  oa  raaaambar  that  la- 
pulalon  alone  and  at  Itaalf  la  no  ada- 
to  tbe  problam  of  eatabllahlng 
ratettana.    ITnlaaa  we  ara  able  to 
aaOcttTO  tba  voluntary  procaaaaa 
by  ^Ich  workaoi  oai  aMployers  can  get  to- 
geth^  and  raooh  agpooOMBt  barmonloualy. 
.  no  matter  bow  lofty  In  purpoae. 
fall.    To  tbla  and  it  la  now  propoaed 
to  rAcrganloa  and  roortont  oxir  national  me> 
dlat  on     and     aoooilHotkiri     aervlcca.      Tbla 
wou  d  ba  doo*  tnMtar  tfeo  direction  at  a  aln- 
idmlnlatratar.  praaumably  with  an  ad- 
▼too  7  council  or  panel  conalatlng  of  leading 
rapi  Mentativaa  from  manaflanant  and  labor. 
H  >retof  ore  In  the  field  at  mediation  tba 
chler  empbaala  bas  been  placed  on  applylag 
tba  remedy  after  tba  dlaeaae  of  industrial 
atrli  •  baa  taken  bold.    And  yet.  this  Is  only 
ball  of  the  real  function  of  mediation.     Pre> 
vanilon  of  industrial  atrlfe  la  Just  aa  tm- 
porlant  aa  la  Ita  eura.    So.  In  tbe  propoaala 
for  a  now  and  broader  appraocb  throiigb 

emphasis  Is  batnc  plaoM 
mu4b  upon  prevention  aa  upon  eura. 


Furtbannora.  la  tba  laflalatlon  bafc 
Motloa-wida  work  atoppagaa  in  key  ii 
tnao  otfaetlng  tbe  health  and  safety 
tbe  people  ara  raeognliad  aa  requiring  i . 
attontlon  and  provtalon  la  mada  in  suoli 
for  a  poaatble  80-dny  delay  through 
lB|WMtlon  obtained  by  action  of  tba 
BOf  Ooneral  of  tha  United  Statee  ai 
ginning  with  tho  offoetlva  data  of  tba 
or  work  atoppago.    ■of ore  Uklng  such 
tie  aeuoa.  hovotor.  a  board  of  Inquiry  ' 
ba  appolatod  by  tha  Attorney  Oeno 
aaoartoln  the  facta  and  to  report  tba 
to  htm  and  to  tbe  public— without  n 
mendatlon.     Thla   board  would   collal 
with  the  mediation  sanrlcee  and  wul 
as  an  Instrument  in  helping  to  reduce 
slon  and  to  bring  about  peace  even  "^ 
the  effecUve  dau  of  any  strike. 

Thus,  baforo  tba  exercise  of  the  tn]i 
proceea.  every  poaalbla  means  of  utlll 
the  voluntary  prooaoiaa  would  have  t 
bauatad.    m  tho  courae  of  tho  over-all] 
oadure.  moroovor.  it  is  altofothar  pr 
that  nearly  avory  situation   of  the 
have  deacribad  would  be  reconciled  U 
fore  reaching  strike  proportions. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  la  probabioj 
legislation  providing  for  tbla  kind 
proacb  by  mediation  and  special 
mental  Intervention  wUl  be  passed 
the  preeent  seealon  of  the  Congrcaa. 
would  seem  to  be  even  less  need  for  In 
ate  direct  leglalatlve  action  against  indi 
wide  bargaining.  Aa  I  have  stated.  C  ' 
serious  consequence  of  Industry -wl 
gaining  U  iU  potential  for  Nation-wldoj 
ysU.  and  with  thla  potential  largely  n 
through  tha  oparotloa  td  tho  pr<  cedi 
have  outllnod.  thora  ramalna  for  the 
port  only  tha  quaatlon  of  dealing  wll 
monopoly  aapecU.  Here  again  the  |  ' 
which  I  hope  will  receive  favorable 
eraUon  by  tbe  preaant  Congreee  proTU 
answer 

Tbla  program,  aa  praaanted  in  tha 
BUtaa  SanaU.  provldaa  for  tba  craot 
a  Joint  oongraaalonal  commlttaa  to 
studlea.  surveys,  and  Invaatlgationa  It 
aspecu  of  tbe  manag  sob  ant-labor  rel 
ship.  Furthanaora.  such  a  committee 
InveeUgata  tho  Induatrlal  set-up 
UnitAd  States  and  \n  thla  Investigation 
be  able  to  determine  on  the  plan  or 
wblcb  would  aaam  moat  aultablo 
aCOettvo  aoltttloa  of  tha  tnd\istry- 
g»««'*f  pooWaoB.  Mot  oaly  would  tbio  | 
mlMw  hiiaotlgon  tba  whole  indt 
frooa  tho  aopoet  of  labor,  maaa 
ownaiahlp.  with  the  purpoee  of 
what  additional  leglslaUon  might  ba 
but  It  would  have  aa  Ita  raaponsibl) 
chacklng  of  oxlatlng  statutea  and  thai 
atlon  through  existing  admlnlatratit 
ehlnery  with  the  further  purpose  of 
t^«»i>*H  what  amendment  or  changaa 
ba  adnaable.  either  In  the  law  or  In 
mlnUtratlon.  Nine  years  ago  thla  . 
'  adopted  ia  the  State  of  New  York 
It  bas  met  with  estraordlnary  succaaa^ 
can  be  employed  effectively  in  tha  " 
State,  with  all  of  our  variations  tn 
tlon.  In  Interesu.  and  In  activities,  it 
work  with  equal  suoocaa  In  the  Natlc 

In    tbla    outline    of    proposed    c 
iiiaaaiii  aa  to  deal  with  present  labor- 
ment    difbcultlaa— an    outline   which 
neceaslty    perfunctory — I    have    liidu 
eanprehensive  approach  to  the  solul 
atoTf  major  problem  In  the  field 
relation*.    If  such  a  laglalatlve  prog; 
to  be  enacted  thla  year.  It  would  largel] 
come  present  dlfllcultles  and  go  far 
eatabllahlng  Industrial  peace. 

It  aaems  to  me  vital  that  In  our  a| 
to  this  moat  important  of  all  domest 
leooa  we  should  be  aa  nonpolitlcal  as 
I  hova  always  felt  that  tbe  relation 
tween  managamant  and  labor  never 
be  permitted  to  baeoma  an  issue  In  p  ^ 
polltlca.  and  during  tha  major  portion 


I  have  toufht  to  obtain 
this  policy  aa  poaalbla. 
I  to  management  and  no 
kbor  when  either  or  both 
tootbaUs  tn  the  game  of 
(believe  vhat  in  the  long 
Per  any  political  party  or 
in  our  Boclety  to  try  to 
lestlons  pertaining  to  tho 
Ulonahip. 

loat  unfortunate,  thoro- 

Id  now  play  polltlca  with 

lealing  with  tbla  subject. 

I  needs  right  now   la  tha 

I  corrective  legislation  and 

)litlcal  :ampalgn. 

economic  upbaaval.  auch 

we  are  now  amorglng.  1* 

»y  a  tcndaaey  toward  ra- 

I  acme  who  would  like  to 

arogreaa  backward  and  to 

lied  good  old  daya.    Ob- 

at  reaction  can  never 

^thout  leading  to  further 

lUOcultlee. 

kat  we  ara  llrlng  In  a  dy- 
constsntly  on  the  move. 
Id  It  back,  we  are  over- 
llona  over  wblch  we  can 
we  are  engulfed  In  con- 
serious  than  tboae  which 
kvold. 

immediately  ahead  wo 
to  deny  great  sodal  and 
with  which  we  may  ba 
In  store  for  ourselves  an 
than  any  we  would  thua 
Ion  of  today  must  In- 
te  eounterreactlon  of  to- 

irld  wbort  popular  goff- 
ind  more  giving  way  to 
irive  only  If  wa  make  of 
the  great  success  whleb 
Ing  snd  overcoming  tha 
ilties  and  obatadaa  wblch 
'people.     With  good  faith 
sympathetic  understand- 
pother,  accepting  our  mu- 
with  respect  to  one  an- 
here  in  America  the  kind 
It.    Working  together  bar- 
one  another,  cooperating 
we  can  produce  here  In 
our  people  an  eaprit  do 
i  acorn  tba  blandlahmantt 
of  evary  boatUa  Idoology. 
ird  confidently  toward  tho 
goala  In  social  and  oeo> 
klcb  ara  within  otu-  reach. 


|«lrct«  bjr  Hon.  Spcssari 
li  of  Fion<U 
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or 
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17  (legislative  day  of 
\ March  24).  1947 

President.  I  ask  unan- 
I  have  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
>RD  a  very  able  address 
Junior  Senator  from 
^LLANDl  on  the  occasion 
I  Day  dinner,  in  the  city 

^o  objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

Governor  Tuck.  Senator 
:bertson,    Senator    Burch, 


Mayor  Whrarda.  othar  dlrtbagitlahod 
•ad  toUow  Daaooorati.  X  gratafully  aokaowl- 
gift  tha  mora  than  fanarous  introduoUoa 
mtolob  I  havo  jmt  rooaivad  from  your  aoalor 
■onotor.  who  has  long  baan  a  dlatlnguatood 
aatloaal  f^rura.  particularly  baoauoa  of  his 
unoooataff  Inalatonoa  upon  graator  r^twy 
and  aoyndar  boalnoaa  procitaao  la  oar  Na- 
tional Oovammant,  I  am  proud  of  his 
trlandahlp  and  tha  frtandahlp  of  your  dU- 
tlngulahad  Junior  Sanator,  who  I  oonfldantly 
prodlet  will  alao  attain  national  tame  aa  a 
worthy  oueeaaaor  to  his  graat  prodocaaor. 
■aaator  Oartar  Olaaa. 

waa  groatly  honored  to  laeolve  aoma  weafcs 
ago,  through  your  *'wo  dlatlngulabad  Sana- 
ton,  tho  Invitation  of  tba  Virginia  Democrata 
to  addrsM  tha  Jeffaraon  day  dinner  in  thla 
groat  ODOBmonwealth,  which  clalma  Tbomaa 
JifcitiMi  with  auch  peculiar  prlda  and  affee- 
tttm  hacaiwa  of  tba  fact  that  be  waa  one  of 
IMT  own  moat  lU'jatrlouB  aoos.  I  come  with 
hamlllty  to  apaak  to  Virginians  about  their 
Jefferaon  and  our  Democratic  Party,  which  he 
founded,  and  of  wblcb  he  atUl  ramalna  tha 
graat  phlloaophar  and  continuing  inaplratlon. 
Znadaquate  as  I  am  to  meaaure  up  to  such 
oa  ooaaolon.  I  ahall  ba,  navortholaaa,  proud 
aad  happy  always  that  you  have  conferred 
thf#  honor  upon  me.  for  Virginia  la  tbe  blrth- 
ptaMa  of  my  motbor  and  tha  booae  of  bar 
lamUy  ilnca  the  daya  of  tha  Bevcdutlon — 
#iflvaon'a  party  baa  alwaya  been  tha  ehoaen 
party  of  my  people  on  both  sides  of  my  fam- 
Qy — and  my  father  and  my  two  grandfathera 
all  won  the  Ooofedarato  gray  undor  toe  oom- 
BMnd  of  that  great  and  gallant  Virginian, 
Bobcrt  K.  Lae.  So  you  may  be  sure  toat  the 
aoll  of  Virginia  la  to  ma  almoat  holy  ground 
and  that  I  come  here  tonight  with  a  feeling 
approaching  reverence. 

Ibo  biography  of  Jafferaon  la  too  well 
for  ma  to  dwell  upon  It  at  length. 
to  Virginia  In  174S.  be  paaacd  away  In 
m  last,  alngularly  enough  on  July  4. 
a  date  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  maka 
kamertal.  In  thoae  8S  years  ba  aarvod  ao 
brilliantly  in  so  many  fields  that  he  shall 
alwaya  be  listed  as  one  of  the  greatest  Amer- 
icana. In  public  oflloe  be  served  your  Com- 
nuiBwaalto  in  hla  yoting  manhood  aa  a  mem. 
bar  of  the  botiae  of  burgaesea.  aa  d^agate  to 
toe  Continental  Oongraaa.  aa  govamor,  and 
aa  Delegate  to  toe  Cangraaa  diving  toe  troub- 
lOOB  daps  tiadar  toe  Artlclea  of  Oonfedcra- 
ttoB.  la  hla  maturity  he  served  toe  yexing 
Bepubllc  aa  Iflnlster  to  our  great  ally.  Prance, 
aa  Secretary  of  Stote.  aa  Vice  Preaident.  and 
aa  Preaident.  No  other  public  flguro  to 
American  bUtory  baa  been  ao  varaatUe. 
Great  oSoa  lawyer  by  profession,  successful 
planter  by  cholca,  brilliant  author,  architect, 
musician,  scholar,  politician,  diplomat,  and 
sUtesmun.  thla  t-ll.  graceful,  eager,  blue- 
eyed,  red-headed  Virginian  la  ao  colorful  aa 
to  baffle  deacrlptlon.  In  his  own  estimation, 
his  three  eervlcee  which  counted  moet  were 
that  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, that  he  waa  the  autoor  of  the  Virginia 
Ordinanca  of  BcUglous  Freedom,  and  toat  he 
fotmded  toe  University  of  Virginia— that 
great  school  to  whose  presidency  you  have 
recently  called  your  dlstlngtilshed  former 
governor,  my  friend.  Hon.  Odgato  Darden. 
But  many  other  specific  accomplishments 
were  his.  Time  does  not  allow  my  mention 
of  many.  I  recall.  In  passing,  the  great  pmrt 
he  played  to  helping  to  locate  toe  National 
Capital  on  tha  banks  of  toe  Potomac.  Like, 
wlae,  he  suoeeaafully  put  torougb  tbe  Loulal- 
Purchaae,  picking  up  a  dozen  States  to 
lot  for  eleven  and  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lara— a  *^»t**"  beyond  compare— wblcb  to 
Itself  rpeaka  eloquently  of  hla  ability  to 
International  affairs  and  of  the  vl&lon  wito 
which  he  looked  ahead  to  the  time  when  his 
youn  Rapublle  would  outgrow  te  atrength 
tha  graat  nationa  of  bis  own  time. 

I  feel  that  aa  a  Plorldlan  I  should  ten  yon 
that  while  be  had  aa  bis  trading  dothea  to 
1806,  Juat  a  years  after  toe  Tiotilalana  Pur- 


JoffOraoB  alao  tried  to  buy  tha  Fkiridaa 
from  Spain,  offarlng  UJOCOJOOO  aa  tha  oponlng 
bid  to  a  trade  that  waa  not  ooaiplotod  until 
14  yoara  later,  in  Monroa'a  admlnlatratlon, 
Plvo  aUlllon  dollara  for  Florida,  eleven  and  a 
quarter  mUlloa  fOr  a  doaen  ttotea  waat  of  toa 
mmtaalppt,  I  am  aura  that  you  Vlrglniana 
will  agraa  wlto  ma  toat  the  wondroua  aanaa 
of  valuaa  which  your  great  Vbglnian  ahowed 
w  elaarly  toroughout  his  career  waa  ntvar 
dlaplayad  to  better  advantage  toan  to  tola 
offer  which  ba  mada  for  Florida,  aagarly  but 
unauocaas  fully. 

But  It  was  aa  a  groat  Uboral  that  ho  at- 
tatoed  highest  fame.  He  battled  unoaaaltn^y 
to  behalf  of  tbe  rank  and  file  of  human 
batoga.  inalsttog  on  tbalr  right  to  have  polltl- 
oal  indapandance,  peraonal  freedom,  rallgtoua 
freedom,  equal  Jxiatlce,  and  aa  nearly  equal 
education  and  economic  opportunity  as  eould 
be  atuined.  Wlto  a  fervor  and  a  devotion 
that  would  not  be  denied  be  fought  for  toe 
raallaatlon  of  his  vision — for  toe  success  of 
the  young  republic  which  to  him  existed  but 
to  serve  its  cltlaena  and  to  maka  poaalbla  to 
them  fiiiler  and  happier  lives  than  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  average  men  and  women  imder 
otoar  forma  of  government.  We  all  remem- 
ber his  dramatic  words  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "We  bold  theae  truths  to  ba 
aelf-evldent.  that  all  men  ara  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  toelr  Creator  wlto 
oertain  unalienable  rlgbu.  that  among  toeaa 
ara  Ufa,  liberty,  and  toe  pursuit  of  happl- 
aoBB."  Tbeaa  were  not  idle  words  used  as  a 
brave  recital  for  a  historic  document.  Over 
and  over  agato  be  proclaimed  this  same  sen- 
timent and  worked  and  fought  toat  It  might 
be  realized.  In  1809,  sfK&klng  to  Maryland 
membera  of  his  party,  he  said:  "The  care  of 
human  life  and  happlneaa,  and  not  their 
deatruction,  la  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government."  to  1810.  writ- 
to ';  to  a  dear  friend,  be  put  tbe  aame  toought 
thla  way:  "The  freedom  and  happiness  of 
men  *  *  *  are  the  aole  objective  of  all 
legltlnuite  government."  For  thla  ideal  he 
broke  wito  the  leaders  of  the  State.sup{>orted 
church  in  the  Virgtoia  of  long  ago,  with  the 
landed  gentry  of  hla  day.  wlto  toose  who 
believed  in  slavery,  and  tooae  who  did  not 
believe  to  general  public  education. 

For  this  ideal  be  battled  ceaselessly  wlto 
Hamilton  and  all  toose  other  Americana, 
many  of  toem  great  patriots  of  high  ability, 
whoae  plana  for  toe  tofant  Republic  did  not 
go  ao  far  aa  to  build  a  place  of  equal  dignity 
for  toe  ordinary  man  and  toa  average  home. 
Thla  ideal  waa  toe  bedrock  of  bis  political 
philoeophy,  toe  rock  upon  which  he  built 
our  political  party,  a  party  that  was  to  have 
continuous  existence,  untU  now,  always  plac- 
ing first  human  rlghu  and  needs,  always 
insisting  toat  our  Government  should  be 
as  Claude  Bowers  so  aptly  phraaed  it,  "a 
democracy  of  men  and  not  an  aristocracy 
of  money."  He  saw  clearly  that  organized 
and  constant  effort  toroughout  toe  life  of 
the  Nation  would  be  required  if  bia  dream 
of  democracy  was  to  survive.  Hence  his  to- 
afatence  on  the  creation  of  our  party  as  a 
living,  vital  political  agency  for  the  serving 
of  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  men. 
Small  wonder  it  Is  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
is  tbe  only  American,  otoer  than  George 
Wftshlngton  himself,  to  whose  meniory  there 
stand  two  stotues  In  toe  halls  of  our  Capi- 
tol Building  at  Washington. 

I  hope  that  we  Democrats  have  lived  up 
to  hla  dream;  I  hope  we  are  still  servtog  and 
wfll  conttoue  to  serve  tbe  Ideal  of  Jefferson. 

As  we  glance  down  toe  pages  of  our 
Nation's  htot<n7  we  note  that  five  of  toe 
seven  great  progressive  national  leaders  have 
been  Democrats — Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleve- 
land, Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Pranklto  Roose- 
velt. To  complete  the  roster  of  thoae  who, 
following  In  toe  path  of  Jefferson,  have  been 
leaders  In  lmiMX>vtag  the  lot  of  toe  average 
man,  we  find  only  two  namee  of  tboee  who 
came  fram  tbe  ranks  of  the  oppoelng  party — 
Abraham  XJaeoto  aad  Tliaodore  Rooaaveltt 
boto  graat  Aaterteana. 


In  raoant  yoara,  baginnlnf  with  onr  oall 
to  aooopt  raeponalbttlty  la  tha  haotlo  daya  of 
IMS.  wo  havo  aooa  our  frmtmi  dapraiwlon 
oonquarad  and  tha  world  %  rr^taat  war  wou 
imder  the  bold,  tnaplrlng,  and  effectively 
domoeratle  leadership  of  Franklin  Rooaav^t, 
whoaa  doatb  aoddanad  our  Nation  on  April 
19,  1»4«,  JUit  t  yaara  ago  tonight.  Tha  his- 
tory of  hla  laodarahlp  la  too  raoant  to  date 
to  roqulra  long  rapetltinn  here,  but  we  should 
not  for  a  moment  forgot  it,  Strongto  waa 
auppllad  to  our  banking  atnewa,  ordinary 
honesty  required  of  our  Inveatmont  agondm, 
and  public  confidence  In  our  proatrata  ftoan- 
dal  structura  waa  roatored.  Home  owners 
and  farmera  wore  aided  to  aave  their  bootee 
and  farma.  agriculture  waa  helped  to  meet 
new  problenoa  of  production  and  markotlng, 
labor  was  given  new  recognition.  Sound  eon- 
aarvatlon  and  power  development  projeota 
added  to  our  wealto  and  productive  capacity. 
Forward  looking  aocial  laglalaUon  brought 
new  aeeurlty  to  toe  aged,  the  blind,  the  de- 
pendent child,  and  new  protection  against 
tmemfdoyment  to  toe  wage  earner  and  hla 
home.  An  enlarged  health  program  brought 
greater  opportunity  to  the  ill. 

To  claim  that  this  great  program  of  htmum 
betterment  was  accomplished  without  any 
mistakea  would  be  abatird.  There  were  mis- 
takes,  some  of  which  were  abandoned  as  we 
came  back  along  the  road  to  aucceaaful  re- 
covery, aome  of  which  atlU  require  correc- 
tion. There  vras,  of  course,  some  waste  of 
money,  but  who  would  weigh  for  a  moment 
toe  tocrease  of  twenty  Mlllon  in  crur  national 
debt  which  took  place  from  1939  to  1940 
against  the  restored  and  increased  strength, 
confidence,  and  productive  power  which  re- 
sulted and  which  existed  In  our  Nation  when 
tbe  war  clouds  came  In  1940  and  toe  storm 
broke  to  1941.  That  $20,000,000,000,  about 
one-fourto  of  our  national  Income  In  1940 
and  about  one-eighth  of  our  national  annual 
Income  now,  probably  counted  more  heavily 
In  enabling  ua  to  vrln  toe  war  than  any 
twenty  billion  of  toe  three  hundred  and 
forty-one  billion  that  we  spent  in  the  war 
tOort  Itaelf.  The  national  strengto,  confi- 
dence, and  productive  power  which  resulted 
from  bold,  aggressive  Democratic  leadership 
waa  great  enough  to  make  us  the  determin- 
ing factor  In  the  battle  to  save  human  free- 
dom against  organised  autocracy  at  ita 
strongest,  cruel  tyranny  to  ita  moat  vldoua 
form. 

The  winning  of  the  war  on  the  battle  front 
and  on  the  home  front  was,  of  course,  na- 
tional, bipartisan,  and  nonpartisan.  Tet, 
while  givtog  equal  credit  to  citizens  of  otoer 
political  faiths  toan  ours,  I  feel  toat  we  are 
entitled  to  peculiar  satisfaction  as  Demo- 
crats because  our  leadership,  too,  was  willing 
to  prove  itself  clearly  nonpartisan,  to  Itod 
high  place  in  the  great  effort  for  Stimson. 
Knox,  Patterson.  Forrestal.  MacArtour.  and 
many  others  who  were  not  Democrat*.  I 
think,  too,  we  shall  always  be  proud  of  the 
world  leadership  which  our  Democratic  Pres- 
ident assumed,  through  which,  as  toe  ac- 
knowledged  world  leader  to  the  grim  strugi^e 
for  toe  democratic  way  of  life,  he  attatoed 
a  prestige  throughout  the  world  which  was 
never  attotaed  before  by  any  other  American 
or  by  any  other  mere  man.  Two  yearo  ago 
tonight  our  Nation  waa  Joteed  In  its  sorrow 
by  tbe  moumtog  of  all  the  otoer  peoples  of 
the  earto  who  love  freedian  and  believe  to 
tbe  dignity  of  the  IndlvlduaL 

But  our  great  party  must  base  Its  claim 
to  confidence  and  leadership  new  and  In  toe 
future  not  upxm  what  all  of  its  great  leaders 
from  Jefferson  to  Roosevelt  were  able  to  do 
for  toe  people  of  America  but  upon  what  we 
are  now  doing  and  upon  our  leadership  and 
our  planned  course  of  action  for  toe  future. 

I  do  not  believe  to  trying  to  fool  our- 
selves— to  lulltog  ourselves  into  a  sense  of 
complacency  and  self-satisfaction  which 
ml^t  cause  tn  to  do  leae  than  our  beat,  aa 
wo  approadi  tbe  general  Section  of  Norom- 
bor  1948.    I  strongly  believe  we  can  aad  wffl 
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IMS.  but  it  will  not  b«  upon  our 
of  th«  pact,  even  of  ttM  ImprvMlT* 
r«o«nt  months,  but  upon  what  «• 
t  ttttm  now  on  through  our  leader. 
;  TnoBAn,  and  through  our  own  con- 
tinuous efforts  m  national  and  world  affair* 
the  State  and  local  govammenu.  I 
think  ht  have  made  a  sound  baglnnlng  ilnce 
the  dii  appointing  returns  of  last  November. 
•  b««Luilng  upoa  which  we  can.  If  we  wUl 


but  coitUiue  to  work  and  fight  In  the  thor- 
ough!) Democratic  tradition,  win  back,  on 
the  m  irlts  of  our  record,  full  national  rt- 
■ponsl^Ulty  In  IMS. 

as  to  the  SUtaa.     I  am  Impressed 

-"''Vttli  t|M  raeord  of  good  govemirent  which 

In  general.  In  the  States  which 

hftvt  democratic  adtaystetratlons.   I  shall  not 

upon  the  fMortf  elaewhcr*  except  to 

•ay  wl  it  pride  that  xaj  own  State  of  Florida 

Is  steiidlly   moving   ahead   In   the   path   at 

and  progressive  Democratic  gov«m- 

But  I  think  it  propar  to  remind  you 

that  under  tha  wlaa  leadership  uf 

It  Governor  Tuck,  you  of  the  Old 

Domtillon  8UU  ar«  continuing  to  advance 

traditions  of  Jefferson.     During  your 


soxwd 
tt. 


In  thf 
racant 
trmt 

which 


spaoial  legislative  ieeslon  I  read  with 
Intarast  the  story  of  the  long  ctrldM 
you  made,  following  the  leadership 


tha 


port 


upon 


of  yc\Lr  governor  in  improving  your  public 
aehooj  systam.  in  placing  the  pubUe  Interest 
flrat  a  id  protecting  all  of  your  people  against 
daastrous  effects  of  work  stoppages  in 
pif  bile  utUlUas.  in  enlarging  your  health 
while  at  the  same  Ume  keeping 
State  in  sound  fiscal  condition.  No 
object  kvaa  could  be  more  truly  in  the  pat- 
tern Ikid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  oon- 
gratu  ate  you  and  I  feel  that  such  aggrsMlve 
Demo  7a tic  perfenBUWe  here  and  In  other 
Demo:ratic  StatM  wOl,  of  necessity,  lend 
It  emphasis  to  the  national  eflorta  of  our 
party  and  contribute  to  Democratie  incceii 
next    ear. 

Neit.  as  to  the  National  Government. 
No  nan  ever  succeeded  to  the  Prealdency 
vndei  such  difficult  ctMMMtanoaa  as  did 
Barry  Tnmian.  Projectatf  iB  the  twinkling 
ot  an  eye  into  an  unwanted  responsibility 
at  a  1  ime  of  great  national  and  world  crisis, 
and  Allowing  a  predeceeaor  who  was  reeog- 
••  tbe  great  world  leader  of  the  forces 
a  amall  man  would  have  been 
mark^  for  sure  and  tragic  failure.  I  know 
that  dl  of  us  remember  the  apprehenslona 
whlcl  were  added  to  our  poignant  grief  a 
jears  ago.  It  is  understating  the  fact  to 
My  t  Mt  President  Truman  has  risen  mar- 
Teton  iy  to  the  occaalon.  has  rallied  not  only 
our  I  arty  but  most  of  the  Nation  to  follow 
ta  Ita  leader  because  of  hla  own  proven 
itiea  and  his  own  peacetime  program. 
Adop;ing  without  change  the  war  program 
of  hi)  predeoesaor.  he  carried  it  through  to 
conclusion,  adhering  not  only  to 
tf  strategy  which  required,  among  other 
It  things,  that  he  make  the  hard  de- 
«Moii  to  xiae  the  atomic  bomb  on  the  Japa- 
but  also  following  aggreesively  the 
Rooeivelt  plan  for  the  organlxation  and  sup- 
>f  the  United  Nations. 


An«  1  then,  the  war  ended,  there  came  upon 

bim    nore  quickly  than  anyone  could  have 

foretold  the  terrific  taak  of  readjustment  to 

a    domestic    and    International    taak 

tr  far  than  any  set  of  problems  which 

ver  before  confronted  a  PncUlent  in 

of  peace.    At  first  he  staflfHoi  under 

and  then,  gaining  perspective. 

and    self-CQBAdence.    be    called 

his   sound   common   sense,   his   good 

hum^.  his  knowledge  of  men.  and  his  full 

•tore  Moae  of  acquired  governmental  skill: 

ilowly  but  with  certainty  he  began  to 

tbe  problems  and  to  call  round  him 

ottM^  sound  dtlaens  to  help  bim  beat  the 

The  degree  to  which  he  has  gntned 

popularity,  confidence,  and  support  la  amas- 

Ing  lod  almost  without  preeadaat. 

I  I  lentlon  first  his  key  appolBtHient  which 
have  beea  ao  sound  as  to  show  him  to  be 


Judge  of  men.    Here  la  a  partial 
of  the  great  Americans  whom  he  haa 
to  high  responsibility.     Warren  Austin  aaj 
delegate    to    the    United    Nations.    ~ 
Baruch  to  handle  before  the  United  Nat 
the   difficult   problem   of   what   to   do 
atomic  energy,  Pred  Vinson  as  Chief  Jual 
"JUnmy"  Byrnes  and  later  General ,' " 
k   product  of   your   own   VMI — to   servwl 
Secretary  of  Bute.   Barriman  as  Secre 
of  Ckmunerce,  the  late  Max  Gardner  and 
Lewu    Douglas    aa    Amba^aadcr    to 
Britain.  Omar  Bradley  aa  Veterans'  Ad 
trator.  General  Eisenhower  to  head  the 
and  Admiral  Nlmltz  the  Navy.    These 
and   many   others  whom   he   has 
service  command  the  high  confidence 
American    people    and    their    selectionj 
earned  national  confidence  for  their 
H&rry  Trunum. 

Tbe  stnuag   and   successful   cotirt   a< 
which  the  Prcaident  directed  against  Jc 
Lewis — that  widely  known  Republic 
given  the  people  additional   faith   in 
President.    Purthermore.  his  actions  In 
affaire  have,  in  general.  ImpresMd  our 
with    his    soundness.     His    recent    vl 
Mexico  struck  a  cordial  note  in  tupf 
the  good-neighbor  policy.    His  recent  U 
ship  for  affirmative  action  in  aid  of 
and    Turkey,    small     Independent 
threatened  by  communism,  has  shown 
he  reallHa  that  we  can  neither  stand 
nor  practice  appeasement  and  hope  to 
the  rsapect  of  Rxissla  or  attain  satlafa 
sups  for  lasting  peace.    Tbe  soundr 
his  approach  to  foreign  policy  U  beet 
by  the  fact  that  he  haa  retained  stroi 
partisan  support  In  that  field. 

In  the  field  of  national  affairs  he 
far  shown  excellent  ability  to  cooperate ' 
the  Republican  Congress.  He  is 
mentally  sound  In  his  fiscal  policy  In 
Ing  on  balancing  the  budget  for  tbe 
year  which  he  haa  done  not  by  Repul 
support  but  through  Democratic 
The  President  now  Insists  on  keeping 
anced  for  the  year  ahead  under  the  ag 
priatlons  of  the  present  Congress.  Llk< 
he  has  been  sound  in  Insisting  on  del 
ductlon  before  tax  reduction.  In  many 
ways  he  has  shown  that  he  realises  ot 
tion  must  make  ttaelf  ever  stronger 
home  front,  both  for  otir  own  sake 
that  otu-  world  prestige  may  be  retainc 
enlarged.  In  abort,  be  Is  making  a 
as  a  great  and  good  President,  wlnnlt 
strong  approval  of  his  people  as  she 
the  current  public  opinion  polls,  the  re 
of  press  and  radio,  and  other  unmlst 
indications  sxich  as  the  overwhelming 
cratlc  victory  In  Chicago  last  week, 
philosophy  seems  to  be  Just  the  pre 
that  our  Nation  needs  in  these  troubll 
times  of  heavy  postwar  domestic  pr 
and  nervous  strain  in  world  affaire  whi 
make  the  greatest  effort  of  all  time  to 
out  with  other  nations  a  successful  fc 
for  world  peace. 

This  being  entirtiy  a  Democratic 
there  Is  little  need  to  dlscuas  our 
opponents,   tbe   Republicans.     Last  N« 
ber  they  were  throwing  up  their  hat 
making  happy  reckless  promises  righl 
left  in  a  fashion  which  we  had  not 
the  last  14  years.    I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  slnoe  Concrees  met  their 
largely  abated.    In  the  more  than  S 
of  the  current  session,  they  have  not 
mended  themaelves  to  the  people  of 
tion  by  showing  ability  to  work  toget 
any  eonstructlon  program.    Perhapa 
learn  as  the  session  grows  older.  an4 
NaUon  will  be  better  off  if  they  do. 
this  time,  however,  they  have  been  apllt| 
apart  on  such  fundamental  mattera 
slae  of  the  national  budget,  co  which 
their  House  and  Senate  leadsta  have 
wrangling  In  conference  for  6  weeks. 
larly,  they  have  not  been  able  to  take 
man  ground  on  whether  to  give  first 
debt  payment  or  tax  redxwtlon.  or  on ' 


ties  of  the  armed  forcee 
or  to  cut  them  heavily. 
Ithey  are  still  debating 
lin  conference  as  to  what 
kecessary  portal-to-portal 
lare  still  laboring  in  com- 
what  their  labor  policy 
they  will  have. a  labor 

to  the  floor  their  serious 

rdlng      reciprocal-trade 

the   question    whether 

the  isolationism  with 

dallied  until  Pearl  Har- 

cewise,   brought   to   the 

sent  as  to  whether  they 

ftae  decision  of  the  last 

the    development    of 

Ulans.    I  think  the  good 

aator  Ttdincs,  of  Mary- 

lat  the  Republicans  in 

unto    the    army    that 

Id   turned  around,  and 

again   was   a   rather 

of  what  they  have  been 

onths  and  10  days  of  the 

rill  do  from  now  on  re« 

itever  they  may  do  we 

to  win  on  Republican 

merits  of  our  own  serv* 

fstal  clear  that  between 

of  next  year  we  Demo- 

ig   opportunity    to   keep 

the  White  House  and 

Itrol  of  both  Bousea  of 

re  work  hard  together  oa 

and  all  its  people,  stay- 

itional  princlplea  of  Jef« 

What  a  challenge  and 

to  all  Democrats  every- 

^to  you  men  and  women 

delighted  to  see  here 

les.    A  trtily  Jeffersonlan 

have  special  appeal  for 

lope  that  the  Democrats 
imonwealth.    under    the 
your  splendid  governor, 
lators  and  Representa- 
It  leaders  of  your  State 
ly  fully  throw  the  great 
racy  of  Virginia  into  the 
an  unstirpossable  show- 
country  in  these  next 
Nation  Will  Joyfully  and 
{to  full  responsibility  in 
^d  in  Congress  our  party, 
ly.  the  DemocraUc  Party 
Jefferson. 


Labor  Bill 


OF  RE&fARKS 

or 

F.  RAYFIEL 

Toas 

>P  RXPRXSKNTATIVB 
>,  April  17. 1947 

H.  R.  3020.  the  so- 

I.  now  before  this  House 
could  not  have  been 

11  if  It  had  been  pre- 

aost    notorious    labor- 

itry.    It  nullifies  the 

has  made,  only  after 

battles,  covering  more 

.    It  b  virtually  a  re- 

tr  Act. 

the  Democratic  Mem- 
will  condone  some  of 

tve  been  committed  by 
s,  and  many  would 

leslgned   to   eliminate 
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some  of  the  abuses  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  But  this  omnibus  bill  con- 
tains many  provisions  which  are  In- 
tended to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
trade-unions,  if  not  the  very  unions 
themselves  and  not.  as  its  suppmters  so 
piously  claim,  to  promote  improved  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor. 

Those  in  and  out  of  this  House  who 
have  long  been  listed  as  enemies  of  labor 
unions  are  the  most  ardent  and  vocifer- 
ous supporters  of  the  bill. 

If  it  should  become  law  it  would  set 
off  a  series  of  conflicts  between  labor  and 
industry  which  would  make  some  of  our 
recent  serious  strikes  appear  like  minor 
disturbances. 

It  is  a  pity  Indeed  that  the  su]M>orters 
of  this  bill  are  so  short-sighted  that  they 
cannot  see  that  the  reduced  earning  and 
living  standards  of  the  workers  of  this 
Nation  which  would  inevitably  follow, 
would  also  affect  the  very  people  in 
whose  behalf  the  bill  was  introduced. 
Bu^ness  succeeds  best  when  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  is  employed  at  fair 
and  under  decent  conditions. 


Mr. 


Bamch's  Address  to  tibc  Soutli 
Gui>lua  Lecislahnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYRANK 

or  aauTU  caaouHa 
W  THE  8BIf  ATB  OP  THI  UNITH)  STATES 

Thttndat.  April  17  {legislative  dag  of 
Monday,  March  24).  1947 


Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President. 
terday  at  Columbia.  8.  C  there  was  un- 
Teiled  In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  work  in  the  war  effort. 
and  in  reoognitioD  of  his  devotion  to, 
and  many  charitable  and  gracious  things 
he  has  done  for.  his  native  ^ate  of 
South  Carolina.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Baruch  addressed  the  Joint  assembly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  re- 
marks printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recobh. 

There  being  no  objeetioa,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

IT  this  portrait  oould  wpttX.  it  wonid  be 
saying  what  lies  so  deeply  in  my  heart — 
hocne  again!  Not  from  a  foreign  ebore.  for 
X  have  lived  for  nearly  70  years  amidst  that 
most  generoiu,  tolerant,  kindly,  patriotic 
people  in  the  world's  capital— New  York  C  y. 

But  you  are  my  people.  This  Is  tbe  land 
of  my  birth,  where  my  forebear*,  together 
with  yours,  shared  hardships  that  were  bitter 
from  tbe  earliest  days  down  through  tbe  lost 
cause.  They  fought  and  died  for  tbelr  prin- 
clplea with  a  bravery  never  exceeded  any- 
where. 

Defeated,  we  accepted  tbat  defeat.  Al- 
though the  victors  placed  unnecessary  hard- 
ships upon  us,  we  rose  from  the  ruins  left 
by  Sherman  to  a  wider  and  widening  life. 
•H^jnomlcally  and  spiritually.  There  was  no 
niendly  government  to  give  a  helping  band 
or  to  lend  us  money.  Tlie  scallywags  and 
carpetbaggers  saw  to  tbat.  But  nothing 
coTild  eoDquer  the  spirit  of  our  people.  As 
we  did  then,  we  can  do  again.    X  believe  the 


American  people  will  rtoe  to  the  responsibil- 
ities and  dangers  which  face  us  now. 

And  this  thought  Is  true  of  other  nttloiM. 
too.  England  and  the  English  people  are  not 
flnlsbed.  A  nation  which  stood  magnificent- 
ly the  dreadful  trials  of  war  will  not  quaU 
at  wttat  la  necessary  to  be  done  in  Its  after- 
math. The  vast  opportimttles  offered  to 
Britain  by  tbe  elimination  at  the  sweated 
labor  of  Germany  and  Japan  will  be  grasped 
by  ber.  to  make  the  world  an  eaaier  place 
In  which  to  live. 

Prom  the  time  man  appeared  from  the 
obecurity  of  earlier  aeons  to  become  the 
commanding  figure  among  Uvlng  things,  hla 
eslstence  depended  upon  his  ability  to  adapt 
natural  laws — whether  they  be  physical  or 
economic — ^to  his  use.  That  is  still  the 
primal  problem  of  otir  world — to  prevaU 
against  animals  and  ineecta;  starvation,  dis- 
ease, weather — and  above  aU — his  own  in- 
credible folly — war.  Many  advances  have 
been  made  in  scienoe.  but  little  headway  in 
controUXng  economic  factora.  There  Is  atUl 
the  threat  to  otir  system  of  ups  and  downs — 
plenty  and  want — boom  and  bust. 

Perhaps  the  First  World  War  oould  not  have 
been  averted.  Who  Is  there  to  say  that  the 
Second  World  War — with  all  the  danger  sig- 
nals shown — could  not  have  been  averted  by 
adequate  readiness  and  alertness  of  action, 
for  war  had  Indicated  its  coming  as  siuely 
as  that  the  day  fallows  the  night.  Yet  the 
world  refused  to  face  tbe  Inevitable.  So, 
when  the  enemy  struck,  we  were  unpre- 
pared— ^mllltartly,  economically,  and  spirtt- 
ually.  We  had  refused  to  learn  the  lessons 
of  the  preceding  war.  We  fumbled  and 
stumbled — tndttBtrlally  and  financially — 
without  taking  beed  of  tbe  mistakes  we  bad 
made. 

Someone  has  eaM  tbat  the  only  leseon  bla- 
t<;ry  teaches  us  is  that  It  teaches  us  r.o  lee- 
aon.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  mostly  be- 
eanee  people  do  not  read  history.  Partico- 
larly  is  It  so  in  contemplating  thla  eecood 
catastrophe  into  which  we  were  thmst  and 
the  manner  In  which  we  are  now  handUng 
the  problems  resulting  from  its  aftermath. 

On  the  martial  11116  of  World  War  n  the 
•ptrit  ot  America  rase  In  a  mighty  effort. 
We  fended  for  ourseivea  and  provided  for 
our  friends.  Nothing  they  needed  was  too 
much  for  us  to  give,  for  what  we  did  for 
them  we  were  doing  for  ourstives  and  for 
the  common  canae. 

Oar  war  wss  fought  on  fronts  15.000  miles 
away  from  each  other.  Never  hi  the  hictory 
of  mankind  have  there  been  saeh  mlUtary 
achievements.  Marshall.  iCacArthur.  Eisen- 
hower. Arnold.  Patton,  StUlweU.  King.  Hal- 
•ey.  NimitB,  Mltscher,  and  all  the  young  men 
and  women  in  oar  armed  forces  added  new 
and  great  glory  to  America.  The  civilians 
and  worken  at  home  did  their  magnificent 
ahare.  showing  that  the  greatest  form  of 
efficiency  is  the  voluntary  oooperatku  of  a 
free  people.  Tou.  in  South  Carolina,  took  a 
great  part  for  you  were  always  In  the  front 
with  volunteers.  Finally,  the  genius  of  our 
scientists,  our  engineers,  our  inductrtallats. 
produced  the  supreme  weapon  of  aU  time — 
the  atomic  bomb.  That  we  aball  never  give 
away,  until  and  luiless  security  for  us  and 
for  the  world  U  eaUbUahed.  UntU  that  time 
comec.  the  United  States  will  remain  the 
guardian  ot  safety.  We  can  be  trusted  with 
that  solemn  respoasiblUty.  Only  two  coun- 
tries— really  only  one — have  dissented  from 
that  declaration— fiussia  and  Its  •atellite.  Po- 
land, which  abstained  from  aupportlog  the 
American  atomic  plan. 

So  much  for  the  past. 

I  wish  I  could  aay  that  tbe  Immediate 
future  looks  bright.  But  It  Is  not  entirely 
black.  The  future  of  ourselves,  in  fact  of 
the  world,  lies  within  oiur  gra^.  The  Nazis 
made  a  thoroogb  Job  of  scorching  the  earth 
physically,  economically,  and  spiritually. 
They  destroyed  men's  faltb  In  thetr  fellow 
men;  tn  their  governments;  in  their  ability 
to  do  for  themaelvMC  and  In  the  qdrttial 
values  of  life. 


There  Is  no  place  left  to  wbleb  to  tarn 
for  regeneration  except  to  America.  We  must 
answer  that  call  or  we  shall  fall  clvUtsatlaii 
In  Its  meet  tragte  moment,  and  thus  fall 
cursives.  We  cannot  do  It  by  loans,  grants. 
subHdles.  bonuses,  or  pious  resotvee.  W« 
can  do  !t  only  by  showing  the  real  might  of 
America — by  Justice;  by  helpfulneas  which 
Insists  upon  eelf-belp,  and  finally,  by  pro- 
duetloe  and  sttll  more  productKn.  "ntesi 
wlU  come  a  respite  in  which  the  world  may 
bind  lt«  vro«nd8.  Then  man  win  find  work 
so  that  he  and  those  dear  to  hlra  may  live 
In  a  manner  of  bis  own  chooelng. 

We  are  caUed  upon  from  every  dtrectlon. 
Can  we  answer  all  the  calls?  Not  lon^;  ago  I 
asked  for  an  Inventory  of  America's  rseouroaa. 
I  wanted  this  coimtry  to  know  what  it  has 
to  give  before  It  promises  aid.  If  we  find  we 
bavent  enough  to  help  eveiytmdy.  we  then 
must  help  thoae  who  can  most  readily  help 
themselves. 

After  the  First  World  War.  I  urged  that  the 
peoples  be  helped  to  go  back  to  work.  Who, 
if  left  alone,  is  not  eager  to  work.  If  through 
his  labor,  he  lives  under  better  conditions  tn 
body  and  spirit?  That  Is  the  way  to  gain 
•elf-respect  and  regain  bura.on  dignity — de- 
liberately destroyed  by  totalitarianism,  re- 
gardlees  of  what  label  It  wears. 

Never  has  there  been  such  schisms  be- 
tween segments  of  society.  Never  h«s  labor 
been  so  powerful.  And  now  It  must  tise  that 
power  through  leaderrtUp  In  cooperation,  or 
lo£e  that  power. 

Today,  as  90  yean  ago,  the  need  to  present. 
Itie  same  call  to  beard.  Let  ah  of  us  go  bade 
to  work — to  work,  not  for  war.  but  for  peace — 
to  work  under  a  system  that  glvea  each  m 
ahare  of  the  wealth  he  producea. 

We  wlU  find  that  work  will  solve  many  of 
tbe  problems  threatening  securtty — the  In- 
terrupted productivity  In  America;  the  lack 
Of  coal  In  Britain:  the  deficiency  of  tbe  food 
and  other  life  supplies  in  Europe.  Even  thff 
spirit  of  the  savage  enemy  countries  will  be 
bettered  by  bettering  their  economic  condi- 
tkms.    And  that  can  be  done  only  by  work. 

One  of  tbe  worldl  delusions  to  that  the 
world  can  be  set  right  by  borrowing  money. 
It  can  get  going  only  tf  men  wtark.  If  we 
accept  the  challenge  to  preserve  clvUlia- 
tlon.  It  means  greater  effort — greater  even 
than  that  exerted  during  the  war.  It  will 
be  without  the  fanfare  of  war.  It  means 
sweat  and  thrift  to  make  the  things  the 
world  needs  to  atact  anew,  the  physical 
things  which  It  mtist  have  In  order  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  the  peoples — to  educate, 
BpirltaaUae,  medicated,  transport  and  enter- 
tain them.  Work  to  the  alchemist  that 
changes  drudgery  Into  Joy.  That  to  every 
man's  goal — that  to  every  man's  right. 

But  we  might  aa  waU  look  facta  In  the 
face:  We  cannot  achieve  our  purpose  with 
tbe  present  hours  and  limitations  on  work. 
lien  and  wcxnen  will  hsve  to  work  longer 
and  harder  for  some  time  to  come  in  order 
to  catch  up  with  the  ravages  of  war.  If 
we  are  to  regain  our  berltate:  tf  we  are 
again  to  be  the  Mtsaioneta  at  Hope  and  be 
rewarded  for  effort. 

During  the  war  X  always  contended  the 
g  days  a  week  and  t  bom*  a  day  was  the 
fastest  pace  at  which  we  could  go  In  a  long 
war.  That,  too,  wooM  be  the  limit  for  peace. 
But  If  we  adopted,  whaldteartedly  a  SV^-day, 
44^oar  waek.  with  no  ■trllcea  or  lay-off,  to 
January  1,  IMS.  the  tmulX  would  be  elaetil- 
fylng. 

ProdxuXlan  would  flow  smoothly;  a  aanse 
of  security  would  return  to  worker  and  em- 
ployer and  the  reaction  upon  the  economy 
of  the  world  would  be  deep  and  lasting. 
UntU  we  have  unity:  untU  we  straighten  out 
fuui  solve  our  own  problems  of  production, 
and  have  Internal  stabUlty,  there  to  no  baato 
(m  which  the  world  can  renew  Itself  phjmt- 
cally  or  spiritually. 

And  upon  thto  change  In  our  material  OBt- 
look.  there  would  follow  a  change  tn  oar 
ai  security.    Make  no  mistake;   oar 
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in- 


llBM  M*  no  ftroiiger  Uum  Um 

behind  tbcm.    UnltM  w«   work.  w« 

•«  ft  vMt  InflsUco;   xinlcM  we  work. 

not  be  able  to  maintain  cur  claim 

.    That  would  be  tn«  greatest  blow 

receive,  for  it  would  itrlp  us  d 

^ to  praMTve  our  wsy  of  life. 

rnnoi  be  deoetred:  we  are  today  in  the 

of  a  cold  war.    Our  enemies  are  to  be 

abroad  and  at.  home.     Let  us 

tbls. 

unrest  Is  the  heart  <rf  their  sue 

of  the  world  Is  the  hope  and  the 

our  political  system;  U  !•  UM  dHpalT 

t  of  those  who  sund  fliMt  vm. 

depend  only  on  ourselves.    One  by 

allies  are — or  they  think  they  are— 

That    means    they    stop    work. 

usually  we  nnd  that  exhaustion  ts  the 

of  stopping  work  and  not  the  other 

•tround.    That  caa  happen  here.    Don't 

be  sucked  into  th»  iMSltrom. 

lUre  of  this:  Today  we  are  on  the  brink 

engulflaff  inflation.    There  is  only  one 

That  Is  by  work. 

more  we  produce,  the  lees  will  be  the 

Uvmg:  the  more  thlnfa  we  can  buy: 

will  be'  the  building  up  of  our  re- 

Inaadal.  and  spiritual,  too. 

w{i  shaU  be  tr—  ot  worry,  the  absence  ot 

Is  a  sense  of  aecvrlty. 

say  this,  there  comes  to  my  mind,  as 

t.   the   motto   of   our    native   bum: 

dpttmsque  paratl — ready  in  soul  and 


cut. 


Aa|l  now  I  dose  by  saylnf  that  no  grsater 
MM  MUld  have  been  paid  me  than 
J  My  ptoture  in  the  legisUtivs  eham- 
hm  it  mf  OMUMClaaA.  9tom  tm  apraaf 
lat  la  tha  hstlnnlmi  cf  Ammfim  ths 
BuUiilf  ••.  ths  Mlnckneys.  the  Lynehes.  Bey^ 
«ard4/Mlddlet  jns.  Ljturena.  And  in  more 
day*,  a  great  Senator.  Supreme  Court 
jUitl  e.  and  Secretary  of  Bute.  James  F. 
Bym «.   has   added   hla   name   to  the   im« 


■MTtOs. 

•of  th  CaroUna— I  thrill  at  the  name.  De- 
hcr  place  in  hutory.  by  her  years 
rflorta.  she  remains  forever  young  In 
bar  «  ataf  Inattow  to  do  even  better  in  the 
to  cooM.  AiMI  to  that,  as  one  of  her 
X  pledge,  as  did  our  forafothan. 
my  life,  my  fortune,  and  my  aacred  honor. 
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Aid  to  Grccct  amd  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PSNWSTLVAIVU 

IN  IJIIS  8SNATI  OP  TBI  UNITBD  8TATB8 

Thprsday,  April  17  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mir.  MTSR8.  Mr.  Pretldent.  X  ask 
una;  ilmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appsndlx  of  the  Rbcorb  an  editorial 
whUh  appeared  In  the  March  29  Ustie 
America,  which  Is  a  Catholic  rovlew 
The  editorial,  which  su{>> 
the  Preaident's  suggestions  for  aid 
Oreeee.  indicates  the  beUef  that  thU 
best  means  arallable  of  keeping  us 
>f  war. 
T  lere  belnf  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoaa, 
f^ows: 

•OMMOWS  TO  iwisavtiiTiow 

why  ts  dMre  so  anMli  disturbance  over  the 
Pres  dent's  reqtMSI  for  three  perfectly  ot>vl- 
ihlnfaT    He  asked  that  Oreece  and  Tur* 
be  assisted   la   a  Bsommt  at  extreme 
that  trained  iaiirlnn  civilian 
mUltary  men  be  sent  to  these  eountrles 
In  reoonstnaeUoBi  and  that  tha  pUa 
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be  put  Into  operation  as  soon  as 
Purlous  congressional  debates  are  pre 
cated:  though  It  Is  our  guess  that 
the  debates  wlU  be  merely  for  the 
the    reccffd.     No    clear    alternative    to 
President's  demands  has  been  proposed,  j 
none  Is  at  hand.     The  bitter   pill 
sugar-coated  by  a  few  amendments  andj 
atrletlons,  but  there  ts  noticing  for  It  ' 
swallow  the  medicine. 

The  nub  of  the  situation  Is  that 
ventlon    has   now    deflnltely   come    to 
The  President  has  no  Uliislons  on  this 
he  realizes  the   Implications  of  what 
domg.     And  the  same  Is  painfully  evld< 
hla  toolatlonlst  critics,  as  it  Is  to  Pravda  { 
Izvestla.    Once  more  a  frantic  attempt  \ 
be  made  to  ascribe  sn  Ineviubly  n< 
Int-rventton  to  any  convenient  scaj 
to  Fascist  influence,  to  the  New  Deal. 
Street,  to  anything  but  the  plain  and 
truth.     This  truth  Is  that  a  desperaU 
gency  threatens  the  security  and  the 
Istence  of  our  country.    Delay  In  actlaa| 
fatal   waste   of   opportunity.      Much 
than  we  Imagine  we  may  be  bitterly  r« 
Ing  ourselves  for  neglecting  It.  as  the 
reproached  Itaelf  after  Munich. 

The   President   Is   not   "dragging   ua' 
war,"  but  ts  using  the  best  means  ai 
here  and  now  to  keep  lu  out  of  war. 
other  hand.  If  prompt  action  Is  not 
to   preserve   the   political    tndependi 
Oreece   and  Turkey,   and   to   provide 
sort  of  first  aid  In   an  economic  set 
Oreece.  we  shall  find  arrayed  against 
rejuvenated  military  machine,  a  hu| 
eompllshed  fsct  of  a  Bovltt-domlnatad^ 
Sovlst-occuptsd    Europe,    and    a    pr 
Britain.    We  are  not  seeking  war,  but 
the  enly  possible  step  to  keep  war  from  i 
Ing  and  annihilating  us. 

■qxuUy  futile  ts  ths  argument  t| 
aiding  Oreece  and  Turkey  we  are  confi 
approval  upon  a  Paselst  rsglme  or  a 
rupt  governmant.  "The  extension  of 
this  country,"  says  the  President.  "d( 
mean  that  the  United  SUtss  condones 
thing  that  the  Oreek  Oovsrwent  has 
or  will  do  "  We  have  always  eowlemni 
tremlsu  of  right  or  left.  But  we  are 
sqxiarely  the  question  whether  free  ii 
tlons  of  any  sort  can  stirvlve.  "This 
mora  than  a  recognition  that  totalll 
regtmes  imposed  on  free  peoples,  by  dli 
Indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  fc 
tlons  of  international  peace  and  het 
sscurlty  of  the  United  SUtes." 

If  the  Preeldent's  course  ts  adopt 
there  t>e  further  demands  upon  the 
snd  the  manpower  of  the  United  8U1 
meet  with  kindred  situations  In   Knr 
■wifary.  or  in  other  danger  spots  all 
the  world?    Quite  likely  there  will  he^, 
theee   will  continue  so  long   as   a 
anotrnt  of  boasting  snd  blufllng  Is  allc 
have  lU  way.    But  this  Is  not  "emt 
upon   Imperialism,"   or  any  such    fao^ 
notion.    Nor  have  we  been  forced  to 
bark"   upon    intervention    by    any 
sehemee  or  ambltlotis  admlnlstratlona,  I 
or  present.    The  simple  fact  Is  that 
last  SO  years  the  immense  evolution 
modem  world  and  the  phenomenal 
totalitarian  lam  have  placed  the  United  I 
In  a  position  of  dominance  and  li 
where  we  now  have  only  two  courses 
us:  to  intervene  actively — through 
aid  snd  political  power — In  every 
the  world  where  freedom  Is  threatened,  j 
resigned    to    our    own    and    the 
dsetruetlon. 

The  PrssidsBt's  bnasque  unveiling 
Slark  alternative  has  thrown  the  pi 
erals  and  the  "muddled  eoaservativss" 
latlonlsu  and  reactlonarlse — Into  a 
fellowship  reminiscent  of  the  Hitler* 
pact.    But  decision  can  no  longer  be 
poned.    Only  when  America  faces 
duty  In  the  preeent  can  the  hope 
future  to  be  part  of  a  peaceful  and] 
abiding  world. 
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If.   President.   I   ask 

to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  ap- 

Issue  of  the  Phlladel- 
^tltled    "Don't    Delay: 

JiU." 

jbjectlon,  the  editorial 
[printed  in  the  Rbcord. 


CKXZX   AID   BIXX 

Ilmous  approval  by  the 

ilrs    Committee    of    the 

-Turkish     aid     program 

heartening  recognition  of 

Issue. 

ring,  from  ths  standpoint 
Irmntlve   action   by   this 
ths  march  of  commu- 
te House  committee,  like 
Relations  Commltue  a 
ited  no  time  on  this  Im^ 

3use  group's  action  repre- 
rer  to  Henry  Wallace,  who 
Ing  President  Truman's 
peaceful  alms  of  ths 
irnment — to  the  British 

}urse.  that  Attorney  Gen- 

hls  Phllsdelphls  speech 

a  substantial  If  Indirect 
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Europe  that  the  United 
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{mentioning    names,    the 
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but  to  other  Americans, 

Agrees,  who  are  trying  to 

plan  by  charging  that 

Ting  for  political  freedom 

Ing  the  pattern  of 


further  from  the  facts. 

Involved  Is  whether  pre- 

it  a  form  of  actual  aggrea- 

by  a  great  and  powerful 

3n  relatively  weak  ccun- 

|en    now,   while    there   is 

ity  to  make  them  count, 

I  an  indefinite  future  when 

done  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 

irable. 

to  show,  as  of  this  daU, 

Mon  has  changed  or  even 

ilonut  policies.    On  the 
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through  Associated  Press 

Moscow-directed    super- 

[the  Balkans  which  pur- 

lllttary  operations  beyond 

and  dominates  political 
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new  about  stieh  charges 
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I  that  if  neither  the  efforts 

3ns  to  make  a  real  start 


for  world  •tabtllty  nor  the  peaue  sUlvlng 
meetings  of  the  OouncU  of  Foreign  Ministers 
have  caused  the  Moscow  Politburo  to  check 
Its  ezpanslonlet  ambitions,  there  is  need  for 
the  utmost  speed  if  the  United  States  hopes 
to  accomplish  anything  whatever  for  the 
preservation  of  independence  in  eastern 
Burcpe. 

The  first  requirement  now  Is  that  the  pro- 
poeal  In  Congress  to  provide  a'.d  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  should  carry  a  connecting  link 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  amended 
Vandenberg  plan,  now  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  House  l>iU, 
would  permit  the  United  Nations  to  have  a 
part  in  ending  American  aid  if  or  when  the 
need  for  aid  passes.  Such  a  link  between 
American  and  United  Nations  procedures  is 
essential. 

The  second  reqtilrement  is  for  both  House 
and  Senate  to  push  the  aid  program  to  enact- 
ment with  all  possible  dispatch.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  dilatory  tactics  in  the  House 
or  filibusters  in  the  SenaU.  It  la  time  for 
prompt,  wholehearted  action  by  Congreaa  i^ 
promote,  through  this  measure,  the  econom'" 
upbuilding  of  Europe  and  the  malntenanc. 
of  world  peaca. 


Statement  of  Principles  Dealing  With 
Labor-Maoaf  ement  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rawwsvLVAin* 
Of  THE  8BNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  17  (leoialative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  MYKR&  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
headed  "The  Chamber's  Formula,"  pub- 
lished in  the  April  13  issue  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press.  The  editorial  states  that 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  a  group  of  lesul- 
ers  representing  both  management  and 
labor  unions  have  drafted  a  statement  of 
principles  dealing  with  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 


CHAMsaa's  romtrnji 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  (duunber  of  com- 
merce a  group  of  leaders  representing  both 
management  and  labor  unions  have  drafted 
a  sutement  of  principles  dealing  with  labor- 
management  relations. 

This  statement  apparently  Is  deeigned  as 
a  general  document  on  which  the  sponsors 
hope  aU  labor  unions  and  all  smployers  in 
this  area  wiU  agree. 

There  U,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  new 
m  tbs  statement.  The  principles  It  enun- 
datea  either  are  already  accepted  or  should 
be  generally  accepted. 

Only  tha  most  obsolete  minds  either  in 
unions  or  m  management  eould  (all  to  agree 
on  all  of  the  10  poinu  sat  out  m  ths  cham- 
ber of  oommaros  statement. 

The  slgnlflcanoe  of  thess  n-lx^lplas  dosa 
not  lie  in  their  originality.  They  have  been 
•undard  objecttvee  since  labor-managamant 
relations  began.  And  by  now  all  hands  at 
least  give  lip  service  to  them.  Hardly  any- 
one dares  sachew  any  of  them. 

Despite  this,  thej  are  not  universally  re- 
specud. 

Por  Instance,  violation  of  oontraeU  Is  an 
old  story.  Both  employers  and  unions  have 
bean  accused  of  It.  In  many  cases  tha  breach 
haa  been  aU  too  obvious. 


So.  if  the  higher-ups  of  management  and 
unions  win  adopt  these  principles  m  good 
faith,  as  suggested  by  the  grotip  vrhich  drafted 
them,  it  will  be  a  long  step  toward  more 
constructive  Industrial  relations  in  this  area. 

Neither  side  need  hesitate  aboxrt  accepting 
these  principles.  While  they  are  spread  out 
over  10  specific  points,  they  all  add  up  to 
one  thing:  The  right  of  every  man  to  free 
choice  of  his  course  and  the  dignity  of  his 
person. 

Once  such  principles  are  Instilled  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides, 
once  it  becomes  possible  to  accept  them 
honestly  and  trustfully,  the  way  will  be 
cleared  to  decency  and  slnoerlty  m  lalxw 
relations. 

Prom  then  on  the  path  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  road  to  more  abtmdant  pro« 
duction  will  be  relaUvely  easy. 


The  Loyalty  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

'  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  ApHl  17  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcou  s  very 
thoughtful  and  incisive  critique  of  the 
recent  loyalty  order  by  four  brilliant  Ju- 
rists on  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law 
BchooL  It  appeared  as  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day. April  13,  1947.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  the  writers,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  prefaced  the  letter 
with  an  Introductory  note,  which  I  also 
wish  to  Insert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  Introductory  note  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tk«     Lotaltt     Oania — PtocBsun     Ttncco 

INADXQUATX   AND   DSTXCTS   POINIXO   OCT 

(Of  the  writais  of  the  foUowmg  letter,  Ifr 
Oriswold  is  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School; 
llr.  Scott,  an  authority  on  the  law  of  trusts; 
Mr.  Biats  and  Mr.  Chafee.  who  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Preedom  of 
the  Press,  are  i»t>feesors  of  law  at  that 
school.) 
To  the  Bdxtoi  or  the  New  Toax  Tnos: 

The  moral  and  political  validity  of  the 
Executive  order  "prescribing  procedures  for 
the  administration  of  an  employees-loyalty 
program  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment"  will  be  meaetu^  by  Its  efficacy  In 
achieving  Its  twin  purposes.  As  stated,  theee 
are:  to  afford  "maximum  protection  •  •  • 
I  to  I  the  United  SUtes  against  infUtraUon  of 
disloyal  persons  mto  the  ranks  of  Its  em- 
ployees," and  to  afford  "equal  protection  from 
unfounded  aocuaatlons  of  disloyalty  •  •  • 
I  to  I  the  loyal  employees  of  ths  Government." 

It  is  possible  so  to  administer  the  order 
as  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It  is  also  passi- 
ble so  to  adminUter  the  order  as  to  miss 
genume  culprits,  vletimlw  mnooant  parsons, 
dtooourage  sntry  mto  ths  public  sarvioe  and 
leave  both  the  Oovemmant  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  hangover  sense  of  futUlty 
and  indignity. 

The  nature  of  the  administration  wiU 
hinge  upon  the  precedtires  to  be  followed. 
This  Is  the  nub  of  tha  business.  Bare,  as 
so  often  in  our  butory,  mortd  and  political 
Issusa  eoma  to  focus  m  a  qtieatkm  of  uro- 
csdure.  Althottfh  the  order  purporta  to 
preaerlbe  a  procedure,  tha  prssor^tlon  U 
shadowy  and  moomplete. 


Conceivably,  the  silences  of  tha  draftsmen 
may  be  redeemed  by  vrisdom  in  execution. 
At  this  time,  however,  vre  can  only  appraise 
the  order  according  to  its  terms.  The  pro- 
cedure actually  deserilMd  la  quite  inade- 
quate. It  fails  to  take  due  account  of  the 
gravity  of  the  sanctions  invoked  against  a 
person  to  whom  the  prohibitions  of  the 
order  may  be  deemed  to  apply.  It  faUa  to 
draw  upon  the  ctuiulatlve  experience  of 
courts  and  administrative  agencies.  It  falls 
also  to  give  effect  to  the  conception  of  sound 
administrative  procedure  reflected  in  the 
very  recently  enacted  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

icautnfo  or  oisuissal 

It  la  imperative  to  keep  clearly  ia  mind 
what  a  dlsmiasal  tinder  the  order  means. 
Par  mere  is  mvolved  than  the  loss  of  Job. 
It  means  that: 

1.  The  person  dismissed  wlU  be  denied  all 
opportunity  for  employment  anywhere  in  the 
^deral  Oovemment. 

2.  As  a  practical  consequence,  he  wiU  also 
lose  almost  all  possibility  of  finding  employ- 
ment within  any  State  or  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Also,  he  will  encounter  special  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  employment  in  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Consider  the  case  of  one  who,  for  20  or 
80  years — his  entire  mature  Ufa— has  worked 
in  the  Porestry  Service,  or  tha  Bxuaau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, or  ths  Postal  Service,  or  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  or  the  Tenneases  Valley  Au- 
thority. To  deny  him  all  opportunity  fcr 
employment  in  governmental  service,  Fed- 
eral, State  or  municipal,  is  tc  deprive  him 
of  the  only  means  of  livelihood  for  which 
he  has  any  training  or  experience. 

The  tested  wisdom  of  otir  tradition  and 
national  experience  dictate  that  no  sanction 
BO  drastic  shall  l>e  applied  save  after  adju- 
dication of  wrongdoing  based  upon  a  full 
hearing  before  respotuible  and  Impartial 
public  officers,  who  are  not  themselves  in 
fear  of  losing  their  own  Jobs. 

The  Executive  order  provides  for  a  hearing 
of  sorts  before  a  "loyalty  board"  In  ths 
particular  department  or  agency,  whose 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  depart- 
mental or  agency  head  from  the  personnel 
of  the  departnwnt  oar  agency.  Since  Cabinet 
ofBcers  and  other  senior  personnel  are  tm- 
likely  to  have  either  the  time  or  the  taste 
for  such  service,  the  membership  will  tend 
to  be  drawn  from  third  or  fourth  line  em- 
ployees, who  will  themselves  feci  cone  too 
secure. 

svmKXca  at  kxabimo 

And  the  nature  of  the  hearing?  The  sas- 
pactad  "oflloer  or  employe  shall  be  served 
with  a  written  notice  of  such  hearing  tax 
sufficient  time,  and  shaU  be  informed  therein 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges  agamst  him  In 
sufficient  deUll,  so  that  he  wlU  be  enabled 
to  prepare  his  delense."  So  far,  good.  But— 
"The  charges  shall  be  sUted  ns  specifically 
and  completely  as,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
employing  department  or  agency,  saeiarlty 
considerations  permit.** 

The  accused  is  also  given  a  "right  to  reply 
to  such  charges  in  wriUng,"  and  a  "right 
to  appear  before  such  board  personally,  to 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  or  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  to  present  evidence 
on  his  behalf.  •  •  •••  There  the  preeerlp- 
tlon  ends.  There  is  no  provision  that  the 
aoetiscd  shall  be  confronted  by  such  evidence 
as  there  may  be  to  support  the  chargee 
against  blm,  so  that  he  may  undertake  to  re- 
but it.  Indeed,  there  U  no  reqtUrement  that 
the  evidence  against  him  shall  be  totrodwoed 
at  the  heartng  at  all. 

No  provision  Is  made  for  s  detailed  reeord 
of  the  hearing  or,  for  that  matter,  for  a  rec- 
ord of  any  kind.  Tlsere  is  no  reqtilrement 
that  the  fmdmgs  of  the  loyalty  board  must 
be  supported  by  the  evidence.  In  fact,  there 
Is  no  requirement  that  the  loyalty  board 
make   any   f»«m«np   whatever.     After   the 
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"  tlM  lof  Altf  boftrd  makM  tit  no- 
»iiM  to  um  imd  a  um  mmUMiBi 

B  !>•  MIOMMII 
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Loyally 

"ottetra  or  amployaaa 

Oimi  iiaalon 


mvAvaaui  afr*m*ao 

Ttk  talla  lU  own  tala.  but  tha  Ula  la  not 
yat  e  implata.    Tha  ohargai  afalnat  tha  aua- 
pteta|l  publte  qAmt  or  aaiployaa  wtu  darlva 
•ivnlAoMMO   from    tba   atandarda   of 
>Uig  MkMd  by  tha  ordar     Tha  (ov- 
'  la  axpllett.    "Tha  aundard 
for  lia  rafuaal  of  amploymaat  or  tba  ramoval 
from   amploymant    •     •    •    alMll   ba    that 
•    •     •    raaaonabla  groiaAi  aslat  for  ballaf 
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a  atandard. 
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by     ha    Attornay    Oanaral    aa    totalitarian. 
Paw  St.  Communist,  or  subTertlve.  or  aa  hav* 
log  I  doptad  a  policy  of  advocating  or  approv- 
ing  iia  oommlaaion  of  acta  of  forea  or  vlo- 
lenc  I  to  deny  ctbar  personi  their  rtghta  un- 
dar   ha  OonsUtutlon  of  tha  United  States,  or 
aa  ai  aklng  to  alter  tha  form  of  government 
of  t  M  Unltad   SUtaa   by   unconatltutlonal 


tha 
takafa 


on  ibe 


ara  awlm  m  a  aaa  of  ambiguity,  la 
Attorney  Oanaral's  daalgnatlon  to  IM 
aa  Snal?  May  the  defendant  uuder- 
to  ahow  that  a  group  with  which  be  la 
athatleally  aaeoclatcd  la  not  aubveralva. 
he  limit  hia  rtatanaa  to  an  attempt 
that  be  haa  ae  aoaaaction  with  the 
?  If  ha  eocecdea  hla  a 
and  Is  fcrveloaed  by  tha  Attorney  Oea- 
characterlaatlon  of  tha  orfanlaatlon. 
thIa  be  uken  as  proof  that  ha.  aa  an  m- 
ts  llkewlae  vubveraiva.  or  at  laaat  aa 
pottDda  for  boMaT  that  ha  la  dia- 
la  tha  birtaa  of  proofT  la  It 
accused? 


or  UiUit 

to  ai  low 

organlMittoni 

»hlp 

aral 

wUl 

dividual 

lOfOf 


Tha 
the 


aaact 


Vnt 


TO  QtTsmom 


sumbar  and  a  vartaty  of  Fadaral  and 
itotutaa  bava  davalopad  a  waU*aauii 
proaadura  for  tha  ravocatlon  of   IK 
Thara  la  a  nncplimt.  whlob  spaolflaaj 
aharfaa;  thara  li  an  opportunity  to  aa'' 
«tt  tho  laauaa  thua  dMMd  thara  la  a 
llo  haaring  bafora  tha  lloanaing  aui 
at  tha  haaring  tba  dafandant  U  eonl 
by  ail  tha  avidaaaa  againat  him  and  u 
ftUl  opportunity  to  Introduoa  avidar 
hla  own  behalf;  tha  Itoanaing  auth  :  .y 
And  that  t.ta  ehargaa  have  baan  auat 
by  tba  avldanoa  In  tha  proceeding,  a 
elhar  avidaaaa  may  ba  eonaidarad:  a 
of  tha  proaaadlng  muat  ba  kapt:  tha  or 
tha  llcanalnf  authority  muat  ba  auopor  . 
the  fhidlngs.  and  the  dndlnRs  muat  bOj 
ported  by  tha  avidenca:  and  tha  « 
ravooation.  if  iaauad.  la  aubjact  to 
raviaw. 

or  Astraa 


ara  quaattona  which   can    ba   an- 

aad  answorad  to  aaeh  a  way  aa  to 

nml^taln  both  tha  lutasiltf  of  our  fraa  Inatl- 

and  reallatlc  poasibUitlea  of  control. 

task  ta  arduoua.  but  does  not  He  beyond 

reach  of  legal  and  administrative  Imag- 

technique.    There  Is  an  Impllca- 

of  anrraiider  in  tha  apparent  abandon- 

of  the  elementary  requlramanta  that 

be  supported,  that  laauaa  ba  aiaaMy 

that  tha  burden  of  proof  ba  elaarly 

d.  and  that  an  adjadtoatlon  aaaat  be 

upon  avidenca  with   which   tha  de- 

t  haa  baan  confrootad. 

haa  atraady  iMan  Indlcatad.  tha  order 

a  aoval  vartattoii  of  a  familiar  aya- 

of  ooatrat— Uoaaalns.     In   effect,   tha 

public  servtoa  ta  mmtm  a  ttaaaaad  activity,  aad 

d  under 

la  In  tha  poaltlon  of  one  wtkoaa 

to  pursue  hla  oalUaf  haa  haaa  revoked. 

Ttie  aatued  praettaa  Of  aaaay  adiatniatra- 

wlthout 


a  pitbUc 

the 

Ucciiaa 


Tha  DapartaMBt  of  Juatica  and  tba 
graaa  have  lately  baaa  mtich  concerned 
tha  p«:aalbUlt!aa  of  abuae  in  adminiat 
procedure     Their  concern  haa  t>een 
affect  la  the  Invaatlgatlon  and  report 
Attorney  Oaaaral'a  Committee  oa 
tratlva  Frooadure  and  in  the  Adminl 
ProceCura  Act  which  became  a  law  on 
11.  I&i6.    Tbaee  now  atand  aa  a 
ironic  conunentary  on  the  mlaty 
ao   IndtatUietly   akatched   in   tba 
order 

Tha  altuatloa  ean  be  radeemed. 
der  doea  auta  that  lU  expraaaed 
menu  as  to  procedure  "ahall  be  cc 
aa  providing  mlnlmtim  rcqulremenu. 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  haada  of  j 
vtttual  dapartmenu  or  agenclaa.    Thla  i 
aome  poMlbllltlea  for  relief  here  and 
but  la  Dlalnly  inadequate. 

It  la  for  the  Prealdant  and  hla  law 
to  make  the  correction.    In  default 
jtistmant  by  executive  action,  the 
may  be  Impoaed  by  the  cotirts.  but  pli 
alowlj  and  after  much  clamor  and  cool 
McxaaiAR  Cturwm, 
BNrm  N.  Qaiai 
Mn.TON  Kara. 
AxTanw  W.  Scott. 
CacniDoi.  llaaa..  April  10. 1947. 


Wm  H.  R.  3020  BriBf  Indaslrkl  ft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

i£!        HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFE1 

or  n: 

nt  THX  Honsx  op 

Thur$daw.  AprU  17. 1947 

Mr  BUFFETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  m] 
will  be  recorded  In  favor  of  H.  R. 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  in 
management  relations.     LegislatK 
cure  the  varioiis  evils  prevailing 
aector  of  our  economy  Is  long  ot< 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure, 
aenting  long  and  earnest  endeat 
the  House  Education  and  Labor 
mlttee.  will   largely   rectify  the 
faults  of  existing  statutes  on  ln( 
relations. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  thai 
legislation  will  Inaugtirate  a  pei 
domestic  economic  peace  and  ti 

nty. 

This  legislation  comes  at  a 
humble  people  are  feeling  the 
layed  but  cniel  Impact  of  14  yean 
flatlonary  spending.    The  cons 
of  that  InfSaUon.  familiarly  lat 
"high  cost  of  livinc^  are  a  v< 
probloa  today  to  millions  of  wc 


In  CongreM  Z  havf 

it«nt.  but  loalnff.  flghl 

.    My  adoond  ipetch  la 

^y  20,  IMS,  Antlelp«t«d, 

tlon  that  oonfronti  ui 

len: 

lesring  tha  erUla  in  our 
Itrong  maaauraa  to  pre* 
aa  frugal  aavlnga  of  tha 
leiica  muat  ba  enacted 
lula  that  haa  produead 
paru  of  tha  world  will 

la  social  dlaaanalons.  ra- 

ruptioa  of  home  Ufa  ..nd 

kricas.      These    dlsordara 

of  food  rk)U.  aeetlooal 

labor  disputes.     What- 

It  nature,  the  underlying 

^e  protect  of  the  people 

of  the  America  they  lova 

tlo  practioaa. 

lated  the  nearness  of 

of  years  of  Inflation. 

)nsequencet  are  no  re- 

ley  have  their  foot  in 

[Wage  earners  and  all 

Income  arc  being  so- 
le deterioration  of  our 

tgo.  in  my  Waahlngton 
1940. 1  warned: 

jp  this  Brltuh  raid  (tha 
It,   pre{>are   yourself  for 
tha  Naal  alUmatlva, 
ion. 

)00  gift  loan  was  passed 
has  happened?     On 

^e  Department  of  Labor 
commodities  stood  at 
1.  1947.  It  was  167.5. 
points,  or  over  60  per- 

this   dlziy   price   rise. 

trtlally  hit  the  family 

Tou  remember  tJNRRA, 

and  other  hand-outs? 

}plles  foreign  countries 

lank  check  against  our 

kese    dollar    hand-outs 

|tic  quantities  of  Amer- 

other    nonperlshable 

r.  this  aioeailTe  buying 

rrocketad  prloee— even 

ipplles  were  large.    On 

fresh  fruits  and  vege- 

bnexportable.  are  gener- 

^er  in  price  despite  the 

lentatlon. 

)ple  of  America  will  not 

ktioh  that  cruelly  low- 

standards,    especially 

|they  are  not  getting  tha 

causes  of  that  situation. 

labor  strife  Is  not  only 

)able,  even  though  this 

^y  evils. 

stops  the  Trtmian  ad- 

pla3nng  Santa  Claus 

rill  have  no  permanent 

11  the  American  people 
)ut  how  foreign  hand- 
[their  cost  of  living,  we 
domestic  tranquillity. 
le  of  these  hand -outs 
tl  abroad  Justifies  fool- 
people  about  its  cost  to 
and  monetary  deterl- 

Inlstration  Is  loading 
}ple  with  the  budaet 


AifidU  of  unnumbered  oountriM.  That 
policy  moans  continual  tconomlo  itrtsi 
and  strife  In  America. 

H.  R.  9030  does  not  deal  with  this  basic 
problem,  upon  the  solution  of  which  de- 
pends the  future  of  the  Amerlchn  people. 


Tke  CoBfTtstioBtl  Recerd 
EXTENSION  OP  RElCARXe 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  narmmvAiru 
IN  Tin  8Bf  ATI  OP  TMI  UNXTK)  8TATI8 

Thurtiuy,  April  17  {legislative  4ay  o/ 
Monday.  March  U),  1$47 

Mr.  MTBR8.  Mr.  President.  X  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  article 
appearing  in  today's  issue  of  the  Phlla- 
delphla  Bulletin,  written  by  Mr.  Paul 
Jones  and  published  in  his  column 
which  Is  enUtled  "Candid  Shots."  This 
column  discusses  the  Comorkssional 
Riooaa,  and  it  is  headed  "A  Conqris- 
siOMAL  Rbcoro  fan  wonders  how  the 
snipers  at  Congress  get  that  way." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
Cakob  SBora — A  CoMoaiaaioiiaL  Rscoao  Fan 

WoNDzxa  How  Tm  SKiFcaa  at  Coiiaiaaa 

Oar  That  Wat 

(By  Paul  Jonaa) 

To  riae  to  the  defense  of  repreaeatatlve 
government  aeema  so  old-hat  nowadays  that 
we  feel  a  bit  embarraased  In  pointing  out 
that  Oongreas  may  Im,  after  aU.  a  vary  aound 
InsUtotlaii. 

Thla  revolutionary  Idea  came  to  tie  after 
we  had  leafed  through  the  OoKaaaaarowAL 
Raooas  for  the  fifteenth  oonaccutlve  day 
without  finding  anything  with  a  oracitpot 
angle  loony  enough  to  inaplra  a  light  para- 
graph or  two. 

We  do  not  iMllave  thla  condition  wlU  or 
can  laat.  When  you  have  581  people  from 
all  over  tha  countty  and  of  different  ages  or 
baekgrotinda,  oach  entitled  to  leap  to  his  feet 
and  aound  off  on  matters  of  public  concern, 
aomebody  la  bound  to  make  a  boob  of  him- 
aalf  eoooer  or  later. 

If  we  approached  this  whole  thing  from  a 
aelentlflc  angle,  we  would  Jtidge  the  Comqxss- 
amNAL  Racoaa  only  after  eatabllshing  what 
we  research  workers  call  control  groups. 
That  Is,  we  would — during  a  given  month — 
set  up  an  executive  record  or  stenographic 
trmnaerlpt  of  everything  said  during  White 
House  or  Cabinet  conferences. 

We  would,  alaa  decree  that  a  strict  report 
be  kept  of  even  the  lightest  words  which  inli 
from  the  Upe  of  agency  heads  and  bureau 
chiefs  during  their  pow-wows  with  subordl- 
nataa.  These  conversations  *would  aiH>ear 
daUy  in  the  Bureaucratic  Bugle. 

Var  from  our  thought  is  any  wish  to  be 
etted  for  contempt  of  court,  but  in  the 
intereata  of  humanity,  let  all  Jiidges  consent 
to  publtsh  the  obiter  dlcu  of  their  huddles. 
the  byplay  and  banter  whk^  we  auppoaa 
adorn  even  their  augtist  oonsultatlona.  Let 
aU  be  prlntad  in  the  JtxUclary  Journal. 

WHT  Bc  roa  cowcnss  «tnr  "sow" 

CONOBSaXXNt 

It  wotild  then  be  poaslble.  each  morning, 
to  spread  In  front  of  you  the  fotir  Govern- 
ment daUlea — the  Cokgbxssioical  Rscoao,  the 
executive  Savesdropper,  the  Bureaucratic 
Bugle,  and  the  Judiciary  Journal.  With  all 
the  evidence  before  us,  we  could  then  de- 
termine whether  the  debates  In  Congress  are 
really  on  as  low  a  level  as  the  enemies  of 
Congress  claim. 


U  wa  had  to  aaaka  a  guaaa  baXorahand,  wa 
ahould  aunalaa  that  our  •aaatora  and  lUp- 
raaantatlvaa  would  do  at  laaat  aa  wall  aa 
thaU-  oppoalia  numbers  In  tha  other  depart* 
mania  of  Oovammant.  During  our  own 
akatohy  eaperianoa  in  Waahlngton.  wa  uaed 
to  alt  la  OD  ragtUar  oonfarauoea  which  wa 
ballava  got  through  aonta  useful  work.  But 
we  would  hate  to  have  a  record  of  all  tha 
falaa  atarta,  tha  huma  aad  hawa,  tha  thinfc- 
lAg-eut-lotida,  tha  poor  jokaa.  and  tha  hasty 
propeaala  whlcb  wa  ooatrlbuted  on  oooaaloa 
(aa  everybody   else   did)    to   the   morning 


We  are  not  aura  Just  how  It  la  pomlbla  to 
ba  (or  ripraaanutive  govammant  but 
againat  rapreeeotatlvea  whenever  they  at- 
tempt to  lovam.  We  eaa  undecatand  a  alight 
alnklng  feeling  when  tha  visitor  to  the  Cap- 
itol takes  a  gander  from  the  gallery  aal 
aiMalnea  tha  men  and  women  on  the  floor 
Of  tha  Senate  or  Houaa.  But  we  oontend 
that  any  group  of  people  lifted  from  the  48 
Sutes  and  the  iS6  dlatrlcta  ought  to  Inaplre 
the  aama  diaqulat,  beoatise  you  are  reaUy 
looking  at  tha  aaaenoe  of  republlean  rule. 

What  wa  can't  tmderatand  la  tba  relief 
some  people  seem  to  find  In  turning  to  a  lit- 
tle group  of  experta  or  to  the  alagla  flgtura 
of  a  dictator, 

Thla  leada  to  another  propoaal.  Itlaaisraty 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  adentlflo 
workers  to  devlae  some  sort  of  electronic 
aktill  cap  which  woxild  fit  over  a  fuehrer'a 
skull,  and  make  a  record  of  hla  thoughto. 
This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  dream  up  to 
make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  debates 
of  a  democratic  aaaembly  and  the  cogitations 
of  a  superman. 

A   LOOK   IMTO   A   BICTATOB'a   BaAXN 

By  a  simple  process  of  telephoto-communl- 
catlons  (you  work  out  the  details  In  your 
spare  time)  the  image  of  bis  pondering 
would  ba  eonverted  Into  light-Impulses 
beamed  Into  a  printing  plant.  We  won't  bore 
you  with  the  details,  but  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  thing  would  be  the  appearance  on  the 
breakfast  table  of  the  Superman  Scimitar. 

We  will  assume  that  he  cotildn't  edit  the 
sheet  except  for  mechanical  errors,  so  that 
the  fascinated  cltlaan  could  read  something 
like  this:  "Shall  I  attack  Rtissla  or  not? 
Well.  It's  a  gamble.  Napoleon  flopped  at  Mos- 
cow. But  then,  what  was  Napoleon  com- 
pared to  me?  Hlmmel,  why  did  I  eat  that 
aauerkraut?  Z  ought  to  know  better.  What 
was  I  thinking  about?  Oh.  Ruaaia.  Hmmm. 
Of  course,  the  general  staff  is  against  It. 
But  what  do  those  dununkopfs  know  about 
military  science,  compared  to  a  corporal  in 
the  Bavarian  line?  What  does  anybody  know, 
except  me?  Maybe  it  wasn't  the  sauerkraut, 
maybe  it  was  that  knackwurst.  The  eco- 
nomic minister  wanta  me  to  leave  Rtissla 
alone,  too.  But  what  does  Schacht  know 
about  banking  and  finance,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  it?  I  mean,  compared  to  me? 
Would  the  people  stand  for  it?  Bah.  they'll 
atand  for  anything.  Say.  maybe  It  wasn't 
tha  knackwurst  and  sauerkraut.  llaylM  It 
was  that  acorn  coffee. 

On  second  thought,  well  aattla  fOr  tho 

COWCKESSTONAI.  RBCOBD. 


Statelmed  for  Hawai 


EXTENBIOS  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  L  SOMERS 


IN  TBM  HOUSS  OF  BEFBESKNTATIVBS 

Thvrsdav  Aprti  17. 1947 

Mr.  SOMERS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   tb« 


Rmoro.  I  inehide  herewith  a  letter  eent 
by  the  Puerto  lUoan  Oommissloner,  Dr. 
A.  FiRMda-IstRit.  to  the  Secrethry  of  the 
Interior.  J.  A.  Krug.  hnd  8eeretary 
Krug's  reply  thereto: 
IIT  DiAS  Ma.  gaeaavAST:  Attow  ma  to  eon- 

Ktulate  and  tbai\k  you  on  your  sutaaivnt 
ore  the  Ooounlttaa  oa  Pubiio  Landa  of 
tha  louaa  of  ■apraeantatlvas  at  the  haaring 
heM  Msreh  T.  IMT.  m  sutohood  for  Hawaii. 
Repraaentlng,  aa  1  do,  a  aonmuntty  of 
tJMO.000  Amarloau  rttlaens,  who  do  not  en- 
joy a  fully  damocratle  ayatem  ct  aalf-gov- 
ammant,  I  ean  rat  uinly  appreelata  tha  value 
of  your  reoogaltlon  of  the  right  to  an)oy  M. 
which  you  ara  advocating  for  tha  people  ol 
Hawaii,  another  offshore  eomrounlty  at 
American  cittaana  In  a  predicament  slmUar 
to  ours. 

I  reallaa  that  the  historical  tMCkground 
and  tb«>  circumstancea  in  the  caae  of  Puerto 
RIco  are  not  Identlcnl  with  the  historical 
background  and  tha  circumstances  in  tba 
eaaa  of  HawaU.  But  I  believe  that,  fuoda- 
mentally,  both  oaaea  offer  an  opportunity  to 
apply  In  practice  the  prlnclplea  of  democracy 
m  accordance  with  American  prmclplaa  of 
government.  The  phlloeophy  preatdlng  the 
approach  to  the  Hawaiian  problem  la  equally 
applicable  to  Puerto  Rloo.  Oovammental 
authorltv  should  emanate  from  the  people. 
Of  couree.  the  form  of  partnership  or  rela- 
tionship between  the  offshore  comiaatmltlea 
and  the  mainland  which  In  each  caae  ahoald 
prevail  may  offer  a  field  for  different  oplnlona. 

In  the  caae  of  Hawaii  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  answer  Is  sta<«hood.  In  the  case  o( 
Puerto  Rloo  I  coincide  with  your  atatement: 
We  must  find  out  what  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rlou  actually  want  before  we  arrive  at  a 
final  decision. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  ol  Puerto  Rloo 
I  dare  say  that  our  aaplratkms  may  be 
summed  up  In  the  followtng:  Pull  dcmoe- 
raoy:  freedom  from  want:  adjustment  of 
relatlonshlpa  with  the  mainland  on  tha  baala 
of  common  Intereata,  common  idaala,  and 
common  conaent. 

Sincerely  youra. 

A.  Pnside-IaBii, 
Seaident  Commi$$ian*r  o/  Puerto  Mieo. 

Bon.  Aktowto  FiaMd8'IsiBif. 

Reaident  CommUsioner  for  Puerto  Jtteo. 
House  of  Representative*. 

Mt  Dxaa  Da.  Fxai«(:is-iaBtM :  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  commenta  on  my  statement  on 
statehood  for  HawaU  before  the  Public  Landa 
Committee. 

I  am  sura  you  realize  that  I  feel  very 
atrongly  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  de- 
sires aa  to  ultimate  poUtlcal  status.  In  fair- 
ness to  them.  I  think  this  can  only  be  done 
after  Congress  has  set  forth  In  clear  terms  the 
alternaUvea  which  It  U  willing  to  extend  to 
Puerto  Rico.  IwlU  contmue  to  preas  for  such 
a  measure  at  every  opportunity. 

Both  you  and  I  realize  that  because  of  the 
great  divergence  of  opinion  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  In  the  United  Statea  as  to  what  the  ulti- 
mate aolutlon  ahould  be,  the  problem  ta  not  a 
simple  one,  and  I  think  that  we  muat  ba 
realistic  enough  to  face  the  fact  that  It  may 
be  Impossible  to  get  tmrnediate  action  from 
Congress  on  a  satisfactory  plebiscite  measure. 
Because  I  beUeve  ao  atrongly  ta  the  prtadplea 
of  democracy,  I  will  vigorously  support  any 
measTU-e  which  provides  Immediately  for  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  In  Poarte 
Rloo.  I  hope  that  a  bill  wIU  aoon  be  totro- 
duced  In  Congreas  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  the  governor  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo 
and  for  the  local  appointment  of  aU  of  the 
governmental  ofDclals.  Tou  can  he  aaaurad 
that  I  will  urge  the  Immediate  paaaaga  U 
audU  a  measure. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  A.  Kaoa. 
Secretory  of  the  Interior, 
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Sitnt  War  Tools  FoomI  a  Talsaa't 
JwakBoxM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

itON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWASE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

Uf  VhK  house  of  RXPRBBINTATlVia 

Thursday.  April  17, 1947 

SCHWABS   of   Oklahoma.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
artlcle  from  the  Tulsa  E)ally  World 
13, 1947: 


marks 
lowinlK 
of 


btttM 

Tiki 
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So 
Thutirenth 
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Al^l 

WAS  Tooul  roum  m  Tm-SAifa  jumk 
soxzs 
Wbfcn  a  Tulsa  pipe  and  supply  dealer  of- 
touy  some  ahmi  metal  at  Tulsa's  WAA 
htf  toM  him  h«  would  have  to  buy  the 
•long  with  the  iweet. 
bittw.  apparently,  was  a  pUe  of  boxes 
rates,  some  wooden,  some  steel,  which 
3  be  sold  with  the  scrap  meUl. 
Che  dealer— Adolf   Neuwald,  2823   last 
Place — agreed  to  take  the  whole 
lot.  ai  a  nominal  figure. 

Saturday  there  was  some  doubt  which  was 
the  Mtter  and  which  waa  the  sweet  tn  th« 
•crap  metal  deal. 

Bcfause  tbs  bona  and  crates  Neuwald  was 
to  haul  awmy  to  get  his  metal  were 
with  bombilcht  stabilizers,  Army  Air 
night  gyros,  a  few  complicated  tele- 
sights  and — hold  your  breath — Norden 

equipment. 
lUlcJc  check  late  Saturday  Indicated  the 
altogether,   cost   the   OoTern- 
something  like  •107.000. 
didnt  know  what  was  in  the  boxes — tn 
I  didnt  know  that  anything  was  in 
"  aald  Neuwald.     "They  were  Juat  set- 
ttaere  with  the  aheet  metal  I  wanted  to 
Ml  they  told  me  I'd  have  to  take  bitter 
Alon^  with  the  sweet,  if  I  wanted  the  metal. 
I  hauled  away  the  boxes.     I  sold  some 
of  t^em  without  even  opening  them — dont 
knof^  r  what  waa  in  tl-em." 

Aifiong  the  boxsa  Neuwald  sold  were  50 
wooden  containers,  each  approximately 
high  and  10  Inches  square.  They  were 
lAeal  size  for  holding  milk  bottles  and  the 
Can  atlon  Co..  at  118  North  Cheyenne  Avenue, 
•naiped  them  up  for  si  each. 

Wien  the  boxes  were  delivered,  workmen 
St  tj  te  Carnation  plant  opened  one. 

Irslde  they  found  an  intricate  piece  of 
mac  alnery — a  United  States  Army  Air  Force 
glldi  I  bombing  attachment,  manufact\ired  by 
Carl  L.  Norden,  Inc. 

Tie  aame  thing  wsa  inside  48  of  the  50 
bosis. 

*v  II  w«  wanted  were  the  boxes,"  explained 
William  D.  Bmie.  manager  of  the  Carnation 
plaqt  1°  Tulsa  and  a  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
'and  we  thought  that  waa  all  we  were 


force  1 
paeki^ 
Forco 
scop< 
bom  ksl^ht 

A   lulck 
iBstiuments. 
■wn 

"I 
fact. 
then  I 


unanimous  in  the  belief  that  most  of 
least,  is  made  up  of  obeolete  Instrui 
already  outmoded  althotigh  they  were 
Xactured  only  2  yesrs  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  Just  aa 
tmous   in    pointing   out    that   thoi 
Army  veterans  would  appreciate  an 
t\mity  to  buy  some  equipment  for 
if  nothing  more.     WAA  gave  them  no  < 
however:  it  wss  sold  only  "sight  unseen ' 
From  the  WAA  side  cams  wort  that 
agency  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  i 
ing  the  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  li ' 
ments  aa  Junk. 

OOcials  there  explained  that  if  the 
and  boxes  were  declared  surplus  by  the 
Air  Force,  they  were  immediately  put 
sale.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
elth?r  to  remove  contents  of  the  t>oxes 
mlt  their  sale. 

Meanwhile,  the  Carnation  Co.  of 
believe  the  80  wooden  boxes  they  bougM 
be  ideal  to  put  on  customers'  porcl 
summer  to  store  milk  when  it  is  del  It 
But  they're  a  little  puzzled  on  he 
c«n  attach  or  xiat  the  glide-bomber  slgt 
their  milk  trucks,  and,  at  last  reporU.  If 
apparent   the  stack   of   Instruments    ii 
company's  garage  repreaents  a  dead  U 
far  as  the  dairy  industry  is  concerned. 

"We  told  the  WAA  about  finding 
strumenta  In  the  boxes,"  one  Carnatlc 
said,   "and    nobody   out    there   seemed  | 
interested.     In  fact,  what  they  aciv.^ed 
do  was  to  throw   'em   In   the  river, 
kind  of  a  shame;  doeant  It?" 


How  we've  got  48  bombsight  Instruments 
on  liand  and  dont  have  the  least  idea  what 
the  '  are.  We're  getting  in  touch  with  Army 
MiSlKiritles  to  sss  whst  we  should  do.  Per- 
thsy're  obsolet*  or  something — but  It 
pretty  strancs  to  Mil  them  for  a  dollar 
api4ee." 
ft  oet  complicated  tattranMBt  foimd  In  the 
es  sold  to  NeuSNkld  was  a  ttfsscoplc  sight- 
tat  dsvlos.  a  maas  of  mirrors,  prUms.  Isnsss. 
dlsli.  wheels  and  gears. 

*ve  only  found  one  of  them  in  the  boxes 
•r."  the  pips  dssler  explained  Sattirday. 
ttasrs  are  a  lot  more  t)oxea  I  haven't  had 
tlals  to  open  yet — might  be  soms  mora. 
Th(  ught  I'd  keep  this  cos  for  myself." 

irmy  Air  Foros  TStssans  of  TUlss  who 
▼ie<  red  some  of  the  equipment  Sattirday  were 


Price  Fbung  of  Gas  and  Oil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSXNTA1 

Thursday.  April  17, 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr  Sj 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  teU 

HovsTOtf.  Tsx..  April  14.  li 
Bon.  Cbabucs  A.  Wolvkrton. 

Waahington,  D.  Cj 
Rsspectfully    urge    that    your 
favorably  report  Rlzley  bUl,  H.  R.  211 
Federal  Power  Commission's  practice 
ing  the  price  of  gas  at  the  well  and 
ing   the   end   use   of   gas   Is   disrupt 
economy  of  the  entire  oil  and  gas 
indtutry.    True  conservation  of  oil 
which  the  American  people  expect  ai 
mand  cannot  be  attained  under 
emmental     Interference.     Producers 
and  gas  must  operate  under  an  econc 
of  Government  price  fixing.     Present 
cannot   build   the  necessary  planta  f| 
strlppUng  of  liquid  hydrocarbons 
and  sale  of  the  residue  gas  Into  Int 
commerce.     Building  of  such  plants 
the  present  interpretations  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Cot 
might  result  in  their  being  declared  a  i 
which  would  mean  their  ruin.     This ' 
cripple  the  oil  and  gas  producing 
to  an  extent  that  mssivss  will  be 
Invt^fl  of  being  built  up  resulting  in 
ages  of  petroleum  products  and  h&\ 
effect  on  the  entlrs  economy  and 
this  Nation. 

It  Is  Just  as  practlesl  and 
the  Intsistoto  Ooounaroe  Commission  I 
\ilate  ths  priesa  and  oms  of  all  coc 
that  BMUVS  In  Inteistoto  oommerce 
for  the  Federal  Power  Oommlsalon  to 
the  authority  it  U  preeently  usurping, 
agents  ars  infsstlaf  ths  oOcss  of 


le  pui^poee  of  finding  en 

producers  as  a  utility 

ler  their  complete  dom- 

lon.    Producers  are  wlth- 

market  for  fear  of  being 

If  the  Rlxley  bill  be- 

fthe  Federal  Power  Com- 

rcqulred   to   reduce   the 

iloyecs  and  thereby  effect 

lental  operating  costs. 

H.   J.   POSTSS. 

extu   Independent   Pro- 
Royalty  Owner$'  Asao- 


Entitled  to  His  Opinion 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

lAGAN  DOUGLAS 

tLirORNlA 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

AprU  16.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ise  and  extend  my  re- 
CORD.  I  Include  the  fol- 

Mr.s.  Eleanor  Roose- 
pailace,  from  the  Wash- 
rs  of  April  i:.  1947: 

LACX  IS  nrriTLB)  to  hu 

>PIN101« 

lor  Roosevelt) 

Monday.— The  front- 
>f  ovir  metropolitan  news- 
ky  showed  what  s  world  cf 
^e  in. 

Minister  V.  M.  Molotov 
»nslder    an   agreement  on 
proposal  on  four-power 
was  settled.     In  another 
junt  of  a  speech  made  in 
i^allace,  in  which  he  voiced 
}ver  the  policy  of  lending 
>vlet   states    Just    because 
let  states  rather  than  be- 
^oney  for  rehabilitation, 
lat  article  was  an  eccusa- 
Itlc  Senator  that  Mr.  Wal- 
sentlments  abroad  wss 
^'s  prestige.    At  home,  the 
lued.  the  coal  mines  were 
reopen,  and  the  wisdom 
lent  loans  to  the  Baltimore 
was  being  questioned  by 
a  Senate  committee. 
^e  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
I.  and  yet  it  la  part  of  ths 
|ch  we  in  the  United  States 
lould  operate.    When  the 
irbed,  our  free  and  inde- 
ike  all  the  more  readily; 
Lewis  is  taken  to  task 
ie  tries  to  find  some  way 
those  who  took  him  to 
linst  the  people  in  general. 
I  us  seem  to  be  losing  sight 
igs.     What  does  it  matter 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
loan  than  it  ahould  have 
|e  to  win  the  war  and  we 

Is  entitled  to  his  opln- 
>r  every  citizen  to  realize 
ilty  for  helping  to  rehabill- 
jughout  the  world  Is  going 
is,  since  we  sre  the  only 
ear  the  nutln  burden.     In 

interest  that  these  coun- 

tbabllltated.     The  dlscus- 

ill  do  It  is  a  perfectly  good 

pple  In  this  country  to  en- 

I  probably  be  helpful  to  the 

the  long  run. 


Labor  Lea^s  Tlirfcaten  To  HvJOitj  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OS  KANSAS 

Df  TBE  HOU8B  OF  RBPRKKNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  AprU  17, 1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao,  I 
am  including  the  enclosed  letter  from  a 

patriotic  member  of  organized  labor,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  a  labor  publication. 

I  believe  that  the  author  of  this  letter 
speaks  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  mem- 
bership in  the  American  labor  xno\'ement. 
He  apparently  does  not  speak  for  that 
type  cf  union  leadership  which  has 
chosen  to  place  Itself  above  the  law. 

The  author  of  this  letter  has  not  re- 
quested that  his  name  be  omitted  but, 
for  fear  the  use  of  his  name  might  bring 
about  reprisals,  I  have  deleted  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

Makcr  39,  1M7. 
Crngressman  CLinoBD  R.  Hope, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  DsAX  Sn:  The  attached  article  recently 
came  to  my  attention.  I  feel  that  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people  of  our  State  you 
should  have  this  article  brought  to  your 
attention. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  sm  a  member 
of  a  tmlon.  Further,  T.  am  a  member  of 
a  union  which  to  affiliated  with  the  National 
Fbde^atlon  of  Telephone  Workers  (as  Is  the 
Association  of  Communication  Equipment 
Workers) .  However,  when  any  group  or  In- 
dividual of  that  group,  will  sit  Idly  by  and 
see  such  utterances  put  on  record  and  fall 
to  register  a  protest — then  I  believe  that 
group  or  Individual  Is  not  In  complete  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  of  democracy. 

It  seems  that  all  the  various  unions,  mine 
Included,  scream  to  high  heaven  that  they 
are  all  IQO  percent  democratic  in  their 
thoughta  and  actions  and  that  every  one  else 
Is  against  them  and  therefore  nondemocratlc. 

Then  In  the  next  breath  they  sertt  to  In- 
fluence their  members  to  forsake — indeed 
to  rebel — against  any  law  that  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  select  group  or  the  leaders  of 
the  group. 

When  it  p:ets  to  ths  point  where  the  labor 
leaders  instruct  their  members  to  violate  ths 
law  it  Is  high  time  some  action  was  taken. 
Here  they  seek  to  influence  the  member  to 
revolt  acainst  the  democratic  way  of  life  by 
Instructing  him  to  violate  a  law  which  would 
be  formulated  and  made  Into  law  through 
ths  democratic  processes  at  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. And  they  call  their  union 
democratic. 

FUrtbor.  they  (dass  all  aonunloD  members 
of  labor  as  scabs  and  undesirable  characters 
and  free  riders.  Let  ms  tell  you  that  if  the 
laboring  Tn«"  felt  assurance  that  the  tmlon 
leadera  were  truly  democratic  In  their  hearts 
and  if  ttiese  leaders  would  talk  and  act  like 
they  believed  In  our  grost  country  and  its 
principles — there  would  be  no  free  riders. 
*  The  simple  truth  is  this — the  laboring  man  Is 
not  hesitating  to  Join  the  union  from  a 
financial  standpoint — ^he  Is  Just  simply  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  leadership. 
He  lacks  confidence  in  them.  Their  actions 
leave  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  real  In- 
tent and  aim  of  the  leaders. 

Such  articles  ss  ths  attached  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  tend  to  relieve  that  doubt. 
Others  may  see  it  in  a  different  light,  but  to 
me  It  appears  to  be  a  direct  chsllengs  to  ths 
democratic  way  of  life. 


Z  wish  I  had  the  means  to  fnmUh  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 
But  with  my  limited  means  I  am  unable  to 
do  this.  1  believe  you  would  be  furthering 
the  cause  of  democracy  If  you  would  bring 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  as  many  Mem- 
bers as  you  possibly  can.  I  believe  It  la 
time  that  the  people  assert  themselves. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  such  abusive  attacks 
as  this  being  leveled  against  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  the  House 
Members.  There  la  no  reason  for  the  dosed 
shop.  It  la  Just  simply  not  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  our  democracy. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  to  use  all  the  Influence 
yoiu:  office  affords  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  men  to  work  without 
allegiance  to  any  unloiu 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In 
the  March  1947  issue  of  the  Cwnmimi- 
cator,  the  oflBlcial  publication  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Communication  Equipment 
Workers,  affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Woiten: 

DSrr  OPTN-SBOP  LAW 

There  la  one  thing  the  agents  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  in  ths 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  learn  as  they  pursue  their  efforts 
to  outlaw  the  closed  shop  and  that  is  that 
labor  never  will  obey  any  such  law  no  mat- 
ter how  many  lickspittles  vote  for  it.  or  how 
many  Preaidentlal  aignatures  may  be  scrib- 
bled upon  It. 

Long  before  there  were  protective  laws  for 
labor  luilons  the  principle  of  insisting  that 
tmly  members  of  a  given  union  be  employed 
in  organized  industry  was  made  effective. 
And  no  amount  of  leglslaUoo  can  contrive 
a  law  that  can  eompel  union  men  to  work 
with  scabs,  or  to  work  with  people  who  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  organlaed  effort  of  othtfs 
and  refUBS  to  contribute  their  share. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  them  pass  such  laws  If  they  dare.  The 
action  of  the  millions  of  organized  workers 
irlll  nullify  them  and  thereby  prove  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  political 
lackeys  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  strike- 
breaking, scab-bearding  MAM. 


'    United  States  and  Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKfl 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BEPRSSENTATIVXS 

Thursdaw.  AprU  17, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Constantlne  O.  Yavis  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  11, 1947: 


UNZTZO  STATCS  AMD 

(By  Constantlne  O.  Yavls) 

AID  rOB  DEMOCSATXC  rUBCU 

(BHTOa's  NOTS.— Dr.  Yavia  has  spent  10 
years  In  Greece  and  was  In  Athens  dvu^ing  the 
ysar  following  liberation  as  chief  of  research 
and  analysis  for  the  Ofllce  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices.  He  returned  to  Orescs  a  year  ago  for 
the  8Ute  Department  an  tbs  mlsskm  to  ob- 
ssrrs  the  Greek  elacUons.  He  Is  now  tsadi- 
tng  at  CathoUc  Univsrstty  and  Osorgs  Wash- 
Ington  University.) 

Hitherto  the  official  Amsrtoan  poOey  has 
been  to  refrain  from  any  taterferenoe  Jn 
Orssk  mtvnal  potttlM.  snd  assrslj  to  ' 


oaeaBtaaal    press   wlssses    ezprssitng    hops 

that  political  passions  would  mederats. 

This  p(dlcy  Is  largely  responsible  for  tbs 
development  of  the  present  situation.  Dar> 
ing  the  German  occupation,  the  United 
States  and  Greet  Britain  supplied  arms  and 
money  to  Greek  guerrilla  groups  without  any 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  persons  leading 
thoee  groups,  or  their  alms.  The  result  was 
the  creation  of  the  0(»nmunlst-led  EAM  with 
SO.OOO  to  100,000  armed  fighters. 

In  Its  effort  to  dominate  Greece,  the  KAM 
incited  against  Itself  undying  paasians.  by 
popetrating  unspeakable  ezoesses.  and  by 
plunging  Greece  into  a  destructive  dvil  war. 
a  month  and  a  half  after  Uberatioa.  Ws 
are  responsible  for  the  arming  of  the  XAM, 
and.  therefore,  for  the  excesses  of  which  U 
was  guUty.  We  are  also  considered  respoa- 
Blble  for  the  fact  that  we  allowed  a  elvU  war 
to  break  out,  while  it  was  easily  within  our 
power  to  intervene  and  avert  it. 

Since  this  revolt  wss  put  down  37  months 
ago,  the  rightist  governments  in  Greece  have 
carried  on  a  systematic  campaign  of  oppres- 
sion and  intimidation,  looking  toward  ths 
political  extermination  of  the  left  and  ths 
center.  Leftist  newspapers  were  tmtll  re- 
cently prevented  from  circulating  In  ths 
countryside,  and  leftists  were  kept  under  ar- 
rest for  long  periods  without  trial  or  ads- 
quate  cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  rowdy- 
Ism  of  armed  rightist  gangs  remained  im-  ' 
checked,  and  army  officers  and  police  who 
had  collaborated  with  the  Germans  sgsinst 
the  EAM  are  still  retained  in  service.  Ths 
right  has  claimed  Unitsd  States  and  British 
support  in  its  program,  and  no  one  in  Greeos 
doubts  this  is  true,  because  It  is  rcallaed 
that  a  single  word  from  the  American  Am- 
bassador wo\ild  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
rightist  excesses.  This  presxmied  American 
ap{»t>val  has  encouraged  the  worst  elements 
in  the  rightist  camp,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  mare  moderate  rightists  from  making 
their  influence  felt. 

Our  mission  to  observe  the  Greek  Sections 
was  not  empowered  to  rheck  abvises.  This 
was  considered  an  encouraging  gesture  to  ths 
right.  Our  ultimate  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  the  elections  was  intopreted  as  full  ap- 
proval of  the  rightist  oppression  and  intimi- 
dation which  had  been  exercised  before  the 
arrival  of  the  mission.  Intimidation  was  not 
visible  to  our  inexperienced  Army  officers  who 
toured  Greece  for  the  mlsalon.  but  ths  very 
essence  of  intimidation  is  thst  Its  effects  are 
fdt  after  the  threatening  force  is  removed. 
Kven  our  eootKunic  sld  to  Greece,  which 
totals  $187,000,000  to  date,  has  unavoidably 
supported  ths  rightist  government  by  en- 
abling them  to  remain  tn  power.  And.  since 
we  neglected  to  attach  political  conditions  to 
our  aid.  It  appeared  that  we  were  content 
with  the  rightist  campaign  to  exterminate  tbs 
left. 

It  la  worth  addiiv  that  the  soonomle  snd 
political  problems  now  plagtUng  us  in  Greece 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  aggravated  by 
the  widespread  feeling  there  that  Russian  oc- 
ctipatlon  was  imminent.  Until  the  Presi- 
dent's 4>eech  of  March  ao,  we  had  made  no 
gssturs  to  dispel  that  feeling.  If  we  had 
maintained  our  ATC  bases,  or  other  token 
forces  In  Greece,  this  would  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  gtiarantee  against  Russlsn 
aggression.  Private  capital  would  then  not 
be  In  hiding,  creating  the  present  business 
paralysis,  and  the  unhappy  guerrilla  ssovs- 
ment  would  find  H  mtieh  Bsore  dlAeolt  to 

attract  recruits.  

It  Is  clear  Uiat  otn-  poUey  at  ncmintsrvsn- 
tkm  has  been  laigrty  rssponsltals  for  a  dis- 
astrous civil  war  In  Oresoe,  and  fOr  the  dep- 
redations of  the  left  which  have  embittered 
large  segments  of  the  Greek  poptilatkin.  Tills 
nme  policy  has  strcngtbsnsd  and  i 
tbe  right  In  Its  uppi'tsslnn  at  ths  left  i 
center.  No  policy  eoold  have  ssivsA 
to  wsakMi  tbs  deaaocratle  foross  in 
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and  td  ftrMnctlMn  Um  two  atr«mM.  both  o( 
wtuch  u*  aMiorrenC  to  oar  pollUaU  td«ol»> 
gy.  to  tta*  point  wber«  an  explodon  la  now 
Immli  ent. 

mil  m—XM  that  willy-nlUy.  w«  are  already 
a  fare#  in  Greek  poUtloa.  and  tbat  we  hav* 
Urtarvened  In  one  manner.  No  one. 
object  to  the  Tniman  plan  for 
on  tha  grounda  of  Intenrentlon 
dcBMatle  affairs. 
Tbejv  are  ttrong  reaaona  for  supporting 
the  President's  plan:  we  should  offer  aid 
taated  friend,  to  prevent  Imminent 
collapse.  Daaldaa.  collapse  of 
J  would  have  a  depressing  ef- 
fect aA  over  the  world,  and.  worse,  woxild  be 
the  si  ^al  for  a  Communist  revolution  In 
Oreeo.  Even  if  thla  revolution  did  not 
bring  »  World  War  m.  It  would.  If  success- 
ful, in  itall  a  government  unfriendly  to  us. 

But  if  we  carry  out  the  State  Department 
plan  I  nd  liand  over  to  the  present  reaction- 
ary 0<  ivemment  of  Greece  t2SO.000.000.  while 
contliulng  our  policy  of  nonintervention  In 
internal  politics,  it  la  elaar  that  thla 
will  bJB  a  green  light  for  won*  rightlat  cs- 
An  explosion  wUi  then  Uke  place, 
will  embroil  us  beyond  our  worst 
Besides.  Ruasia  wUi  have  good  rea- 
t4  f'^T'**"  ^^^^  ^^  StjUe  Department 
a  tha  rightist  persecution  of 
all  nimrlghtlst  elanaanta  in  Greece.  The 
whole  world  will  so  tnterprat  the  purpose  of 
our  ad. 


have  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
)ur  hands-off  policy,  and  to  take  steps 
to  curb  the  right,  repreaa  lU  faacisUc  ele- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  democratic  foreaa 
9t  Oriace. 
Thlp  M.  uf  course,  intervention  in  Greek 
affalra.  but  in  practice  it  la  leas  so 
tnt  policy.  This  la  the  only 
way  ^e  can  redeem  ourselves  before  Greece 
and  he  world  for  bavtng  set  up  first  a 
tyranjiy  of  the  left  and  now  a  tyranny  of 
right. 
Th4r*  have  been  objectiooa  against  our 
entangled  In  tha  mmaa  of  Greek 
But  a  very  slmpla  means  of 
Btren^thenlng  democracy  In  Greece  is  at  our 
diapo  al.  Our  Ambaaaador  can  be  authorized 
to  call  the  King's  attention  to  undealrabla 
actloia  and  perMnalltiea  of  the  Greek  Oov< 
emm^nt.  and  to  inslat  that  corractiva 
I  b*  taken.  Thla  method  involvaa 
■illlltf  — f  ■glsmrni  nor  American  civil 
gover  imant  of  Greece.  A  whispered  word — 
\hm  threat  of  withholding  aid— wj]  ba 
.  It  will  ba  aa  atmpie  as  that.  Or. 
it  will  be  almpla.  provMUd  we  taka 
common  sanaa  aaaaauraa. 
1.  #e  must  try  to  tonmriate  advance  plana. 
Obvic  ua  aa  this  may  appear,  past  experience 
Justil  ea  the  fear  that  American  personnel 
will  trrlve  in  Greece,  and  money  will  ba 
apent  without  adequate  advance  planning. 
A  ful  weak  after  the  Prealdent's  speech  on 
Oeaal  aM.  Beeretary  Patteraon  teatlAed  that 
ao  diflnlta  plana  bad  baao  Made  y«t. 

a.  y99  will  aaad  •■  ada^oatb  mimhcr  of 
politi  'Ml  experts,  probably  10  to  30  tiatea 
tha  praaaat  number.  They  will  coUact  and 
prepare  tha  informatlOB  — artsrt  by  our 
Ambinador. 

S.  <Kir  technical  experta  muat  be  asalstcd 
fef  p^KlwU  advlaara.    In  many  Inatancea  our 
have    worked    without 
of  the  elementary  political  oon- 
aldarAtiona  involved. 

4.  .  \n  aflort  mwt  be  Bade  to  recrvM  paltU- 
eal  ind  technical  asparta  who  taaie  Bad 
prevlius  experience  in  Oreece.  Obvloua 
thoufh  thla  alae  may  ivpaar.  peat 

ive  thi« 

rlous  experience  In  Oreece  wUi  not 

it  out. 

Greek  Ooaanwamt   must   be  in- 

I  advance  that  we  shall  Inalat  that 

[^hnicai  and  political  advice  be  followed. 

reaapcs   of   our   mlaaion    will   be 

by    the   Greeks    as    a    guaranty 

Rusalan  aggreaaion  for  the  18  mnntha 


It  ks  there.     Thla  in  Itaelf  will  act  as  a 
to  bualnasa  and  aa  a  deterrent  to  thoae 
for  good  or  ill  reaaon  take  to  the  mouni 
as    outlawa.      Our    economic    and    poUl 
probiema  in  Oreece  would  be  further 
viatad  if  we  could  give  a  direct  or  lm_ 
guaranty  of  Greek   territorial   integrity  I 
a  longer  period. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  take  steps  to 
parse  susplciona  abroad  and  at  home 
our  motivea  in  Greece. 

1.  Frequent  reports  muat  be  lasued  on 
activttiea  In  Oreece. 

a.  The  siae  of  our  military  miaalon 
be  clearly  stated,  and  It  must  be  made 
that  our   military   aid   will   aim   merelj 
make  the  Greek  Army  capable  of  '  '~ 
internal  security  functiona.  aa.  for 
againat  the  guerrillas. 

3.  An  advwM*  commitment  of  some 
must  be  made  aa  to  the  exact  time  and 
dltlons  under  which  the  XJN  can  bei 
undertake  our  economic  burden  In  Or 
Until  that  time  UN  olwervers  must 
pany  our  mission.  We  need  not  feel 
barrasaed  about  hypaaatng  the  UN  polit' 
because  even  if  the  UM  were  able  to 
expeditloiialy  with  the  political  compli 
It  would  require  a  minimum  of  a  ye~~ 
qtilre  the  requisite  background,  chs 
communication,  and  sources  of  in  for 
The  explosion  in  Greece  la  more  li 
than  that. 

4.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
United  States  to  set  right  the  politi 
ttire.  since  the  United  States  has  such  al 
share  of  the  reaponslbUlty  for  the 
fiasco.     We  should,  therefore,  declare 
that  we  shall  use  our  influence  to  mc 
political  passions  In  Oreece  and  to  elli 
undemocratic  excesses  of  anv   kind. 

A  policy  such  aa  deacrlbed  above  will 
aa  a  stimulant  to  the  democratic  forcea 
throughout  the  world  are  on  the  defi 
against  totaUtarlaa  Ideaa.     Thla  encot 
ment  is  needed  daaperately  at  thla 
point  in  world  pcrfltloa. 


Hcary  Wallace  uni  the  Traman 

EXTENSION  OP  RKIIARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOU( 

or  CAuroeKTA 
DC  THS  HOUSS  OP  RXPRESKNTA1 

Wednesday.  AprU  IS.  1947 

Un.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  m] 
marks  in  the  Ricom).  I  include  th«] 
lowing  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stoki 
Henry  WaUace.  dated  April  16.  1947:] 

The  noiay  reaction  here  over  Henry 
lace's  adventure  in  free  speech  abr 
demoastrated  how  far  we  have  strayed 
the  high  Ideallam  of  the  war  and  in 
of  the  United  Natiooa. 

Thla  reaction,  aome  of  it  abaurd  and  i 
loua.  shows  how  rapid  haa  been  the 
into  nationalism. 

The  United  Nattona  waa  a  start  on 
thing  that  we  hoped,  and  still  hope, 
tually  will  become  a  world  govern  m« 
which  Individual  nations  are  subordlni 
a  world  society  and  a  common  t>rott 
of  man.    Lip  aervlce  waa  given  freely 
leaders  to  this  ideal.  None  axpraaaed  it 
than  Pvealdent  Truaum.  who  said  in  a 
sage  to  Coagreaa  In  January  laat  year: 

"It  U  importaht  that  the  natiooa 
gather  aa  statea  in  the  Aaeembly  and 
Security  Council  and  in  the  other 
laed  asaembllea  and  co\uicila  that  hav 
and  will  be  arranged. 

''But  that  la  not  enough.    Our  ult 
eeeurlty   reqtilrea  more   than   a 
eonaultatlon   and  compromise.     It 
that  we  begin  now  to  develop  the 


entatlve  of  the  world 

ord  with  that  Ideal  that 

ig  citisen  of  our  coun* 

intured  beyond  our  bor« 

ople  elsewhere   as  citl- 

vorld  In  the  Interest  at 

it  Ion  of  the  UN  for  Its 

keeping  the  peace. 

lot  happen  to  agree  with 

doctrine.    Lots    of 

jid  in  other  parts  of  the 

^re.  repeatedly.    Thla  Is 

to  people  all  over  the 

What  Is  wrong  with 

^le  elsewhere  In  the  gen- 

golng  on  all  over  the 

1  apeak,  however  hia  wla« 
3ned.  He  baa  as  much 
lurchlll.  who  spoke  at 
ch  virtually  aponsored 
le  United  SUtaa.  Many 
irted  the  division  of  the 
Ictlng  camps  that  Henry 
bellevea  Is  dangerous 
rorld. 

that  lir.  Churchill  was 
the  people  of  this  coun- 
licy.  Nor  la  he  the  only 
[others  from  Britain  try- 
policy  of  this  country. 
Washington  dally  la  eon- 

ling  else  In  the  outcry 

lace,  aa  there  always  is. 
eye  and  ear.  He  accu- 
llabaloo  here  "hysterta.** 

[fear.  It  Is  the  fear  some 
itry  have  of  Mr.  Wallace 
habit  of  apeaking  un- 
it what  goea  on,  and  be- 

Ifollowlng  for  that  reaaon. 
rackpot."    If  they  really 

[would  dismiss  him.    But 

ee  how  he  stirs  them  up. 

It  when  Henry  Wallace 

re  are  being  captured     y 

^or  they  don't  like  to  be 

which  goea  on  before 

I  not  like  It  when  he  saya 

communism  is  to  have 

New  Deal  all  over  the 

working  like  fury  here 

^.  to  deatroy  that. 


and  MoBro« 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

lncis  case 

rH   DAKOTA 

>P  RXPRBSBNTATTVIB 
y  AprU  17, 1947 

South  Dakota.  Mr. 
tave  to  extend  my  re- 

3RD,  I  Include  the  fol- 

^alter  Llppmann  from 
^ost  of  April  8.  1947: 

AKD  Moiraos 

er  Llppmann)  , 

It  critical  difference  be- 
lonroe's  meaaage  of  De- 
Presldent  Truman's  of 
roe  made  his  declaration 
beyond  a  reasonable 
kmltment  waa  to  be  met. 
was  virtually  no  chance 
>uld  be  unable  to  meet  It. 
it.  unlike  the  Truman, 
lotlatlons  abroad  and  by 
snsuiutlon  at  home  In 
idtaon.  and  John  Quincy 
pleading  parte. 


They  approved  the  declaration  when  they 
had  before  them  the  definite  assurance, 
given  in  Augxist  to  the  Amerlcaa  MlnUter 
Rush  by  Canning,  that  Great  Britain,  then 
in  undisputed  command  of  the  aea,  had  de- 
cided to  prevent  the  reconqueet  of  the 
Spanlah  colonlea  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  waa  then,  when  Jefferson  had  read  the  dis- 
patahas  from  Rush  about  the  British  decl- 
aion.  that  he  approved  what  became  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  saying  that  "all  Europe 
combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war, 
for  how  could  they  propose  to  get  at  either 
enemy  (Britain  or  the  United  States)  with- 
out superior  fleets."  Madison  was  equally 
definite  and  practical  in  realizing  that  it  was 
the  assurance  of  overwhelming  power  which 
Justified  the  commitment:  "It  Is  particularly 
fortvmate,"  he  wrote  to  President  Monroe, 
"that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  though 
guided  by  calculations  different  from  ours, 
has  preeented  a  coooeratlon  for  an  object 
the  aame  as  ours.  With  that  cooperation  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  with  it  the  best  assurance  of 
success  to  our  laudable  views." 

The  Truman  doctrine  expresses  our  laud- 
able views.  But  unlike  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
It  has  been  declared  to  the  world  without 
the  kind  of  caref\il  calculation  of  the  as- 
surances of  success,  which  were  made  by 
Jefferson.  Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe  be- 
fore they  announced  their  laudable  views. 
The  difference  is  a  big  one — between  mak- 
ing a  promise  which  you  know  you  can 
carry  out.  and  making  a  promise  first,  and 
then  wondering  how  you  are  going  to  carry 
It  out.  It  Is  the  difference  between  bold 
but  astute  statesmanship  and  recklesa 
rhetoric. 

Aa  a  result  Senator  Brao  has  asked  the 
administration  a  question  which  is  qxilte 
proper  but.  under  the  so-called  Truman  doc- 
trine as  It  now  stands,  is  quite  unanswerable. 
Senator  Bran  wanta  to  know  whether  "we 
have  the  resources  alone  to  pay  the  bill.** 

What  bill?  The  immediate  bill  for  Greece 
alone  is  nearly  $300,000,000.  But  under  th^ 
administration  policy  this  can  be  only  the 
first  Installment.  The  money  Is  to  be  used 
to  balance  the  Oreek  budget  this  year  on 
behalf  of  a  government  which  collected  al- 
moat  no  taxea  and  is,  with  our  approval, 
conducting  a  civil  war.  Conceivably  this  in- 
stallment ^-ould  pay  the  Greek  bill  if  there 
were  set  up  promptly  In  Athens  a  govern- 
ment which  can  collect  taxes  and  can  unite 
the  bulk  of  the  Oreek  people.  But  the  def- 
icits of  this  government,  which  protects  the 
profiteers  and  la  trjrlng  to  cruah  the  Re- 
publlcana  aa  well  as  the  Communists,  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Government,  as  now 
constituted  and  conducted,  exists. 

Yet  Greece  is  only  a  pinpoint  in  the  Tru- 
man global  policy.  There  can  be  no  end 
to  the  financial  costs  of  that  pcAley  because 
adequate  precautions  have  not  been  taken 
to  aee  to  It  that  the  money  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  Unless 
the  Greek  Government  is  reformed,  Greece 
will  not  be  sUbllized  by  our  meeting  the 
deficits  of  that  Oovenunent. 

The  caae  of  Oreece  Illustrates  concretely 
the  basic  fallacy  of  the  Truman  doctrine  In 
Its  present  uncorrected,  unqualified,  and  un- 
balanced form.  It  is  that  the  expansion  of 
the  Boviet  Union  and  the  spread  of  conunu- 
nlam  can  be  checked  by  subsidizing  all  the 
govemmenu,  partlea.  factions  which  are 
most  undeniably  anti-Oommunlst.  A  policy 
of  this  kind  la  bound  to  fail  because  It  com- 
mits us  to  an  alliance  with  the  most  reac- 
tlanary  forces  in  the  world  and  alienates  the 
asodarate  and  democratic  forces. 

It  assumes  that  mankind  is  divided  into 
totalitarian  Commimists  and  Jeffersonian 
Democrau.  It  la  not.  There  are  also  Nasla. 
Faaclsts.  feudal  lorda,  war  lords.  There  are 
also  Republicana.  enlightened  conaervatlves. 
Uberala,  Progreesives,  Social  Democrata.  8o- 
dallata.   Chrlatian    Democrats,    cooperators, 
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labor  parties,  democratic  planners,  and  what 
not. 

If  we  conduct  the  Truman  policy  on  the 
principle  that  whoever  is  most  vehemently 
against  the  Soviets  Is  our  friend  and  ally — 
and  in  his  heart  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat — 
we  ahall  aeparate  ourselves  from  the  massee 
of  the  people  almost  everywhere.  We  shall 
have  embraced  the  extremists  of  the  right  as 
against  the  extremlsu  of  the  left,  when  it  is 
our  interest  and  our  duty  to  aline  ouraelvea 
with  the  middle  and  the  moderate  partlea. 
They  are  our  real  friends  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  and  they  will  decide  the  iaaue. 

Rich  as  we  are,  and  powerful  as  we  are 
capable  of  being,  we  are  not  rich  enough  to 
subsidize  reaction  all  over  the  world  or  strong 
enough  to  maintain  It  in  power.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Truman  administration 
do  not  want  to  do  that,  of  course,  nor  do 
they  think  they  are  doing  it.  But  that  is 
what  we  shall  be  doing,  nevertheless,  if  we 
Intnut  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the 
new  policy  to  men  whose  seal  has  gotten  the 
better  <tf  their  judgment. 


Army  Air  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  KAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRB8KNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  April  17, 1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  reporting  the  timely 
observations  of  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  Army 
Air  Forces  commander,  of  how  delay  on 
the  decision  on  unification  is  undermin- 
ing our  national  defense.  General 
Spaatz  echoes  the  point  that  I  have  been 
making  repeatedly  for  many  months — 
that  we  must  make  a  decision  on  whether 
to  adopt  unification  or  not  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  planning  and  organization  of 
our  postwar  armed  services.  He  put  it 
succinctly  when  he  said: 

The  question  of  unification  la  the  most 
Importent  defense  problem  at  the  moment 
because,  until  it  is  disp>oeed  of,  we  can't  have 
any  permanent  planning. 

The  article  follows: 

DKFEMSX  OXLATS,  THREAT  OT  CtnS  Of  AOt  POWSS 
WOaST  BTAATS 

(By  John  O.  Norrls) 

Gen.  Carl  Spaatz.  Army  Air  Forcea  com- 
mander, yesterday  expressed  concern  over 
threatened  cuta  in  American  air  power  and 
delays  in  completing  United  SUtes  defense 
plans. 

He  told  the  Post  that  the  AAF'a  striking 
power  is  now  being  rebuilt  from  the  low  point 
v^ere  left  by  demobilization  a  year  ago. 
But  he  warned  that  enemy  planea  could 
"drop  bombs  on  us"  even  when  these  de- 
fenses are  complete. 

The  AAP  Chief  said  tbat  budget  cut-backs 
already  made — reducing  Air  Forces  strength 
from  70  to  55  groups — represented  an  air 
power  cut  of  20  percent. 

This  reduction,  Spaatz  aaid  in  an  inter- 
view, left  the  AAF  with  "not  enough  to  do 
the  jobs"  and  added  tbat  it  "weakens  us  to 
the  limit  of  elasticity."  Asked  about  con- 
gressional propoaala  to  alash  an  additional 
two  and  one-half  billions  from  the  Arm^. 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces  budgets,  he  replied : 

"Any  further  reduction  would  weaken  our 
poature  before  the  world  and  ahould  be  of 
grave  concern  to  everyooe." 


Further  redxiction  beyond  the  95-group 
strength  provided  In  President  Truman's 
budget.  Spaata  added,  will  be  "a  challenge  to 
aomeone  to  start  something." 

Some  <rf  the  65  groups  now  authortaed 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  recent  months, 
the  AAF  chief  declared.  He  said  that  they 
now  are  "well  trained"  with  combat  and 
ground  crews  reeatabllahed  on  an  efBdent. 
operating  footing. 

Some  time  in  the  future,  he  declared,  M. 
of  the  55  groups  will  be  similarly  reorganised 
and  ready,  with  jet  fighters  largely  replacing 
wartime  typea  and  aome  huge,  new  B-30  and 
B-50  atrategic  bombers  augmenting  our 
B-£9's.  The  B~36  U  expected  to  have  a  range 
of  close  to  10.000  miles. 

Could  the  reorganised  Air  Forcea  prevent 
enemy  bombera  from  making  a  succeeaful 
atteck  on  the  United  Stetes?  Genera'  Spaata 
was  asked. 

"They  could  drop  bombs  on  tis."  was  the 
reply,  "but  they  could  not  deliver  a  decialve 
attack." 

The  existence  of  a  strategic  United  SUtea 
Air  Force  "in  being."  capable  of  retaliatory 
attacks,  would  be  the  greateat  deterrent 
against  such  raids,  he  added. 

Spaatz  declared  that  long-range  bomboa 
as  we  know  them  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  weapon  of  strategic  bombardment  for 
a  "long  time  In  the  future."  Oulded  mis- 
siles will  be  only  a  subsidiary  for  some  time, 
he  said. 

The  AAP  Chief  echoed  the  concern  felt 
in  high  military  circles  about  the  delay  in 
reaching  a  decision  on  Army-Navy  unifica- 
tion. 

"The  question  of  unification  Is  the  most 
Important  defet»e  problem  at  the  moment." 
he  declared,  "because,  until  It  la  disposed  of. 
we  can't  have  any  permanent  planning." 

Spaatz  pointed  out  that,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  AAF  will  revert  to  its  old  eUtus 
of  an  Army  branch  6  months  after  the  war 
Is  offlclally  ended.  The  old  Air  Corps — which 
the  AAF  would  go  back  to  legally — la  limited 
to  a  strength  of  6.000  planes,  and  otherwise 
does  not  fit  modem  conditions,  aides  de- 
clared. 

The  AAF  commander  said  the  Air  Forces 
would  go  slow  in  making  changes  under  tha 
separate  status  proposed  under  the  unifica- 
tion bill.  Asked  about  plena  for  a  new  Air 
Forces  imiform,  Spaatz  returned : 

"I  don't  expect  to  change  mine." 

And  the  veteran  airman  made  it  plain  that 
this  did  not  mean  he  Is  contemplating  re- 
tirement, as  has  been  reported.  He  declared 
flatly  that  be  had  no  present  plans  to  this 
end  and  expects  to  stay  on  at  least  for  the 
next  year. 

Spaatz  added  that  the  question  of  a  new 
Air  Forcea  uniform  will  not  be  conaldered 
offlclally  until  after  the  separate  air  force 
Is  an  actviallty.  Then  he  plans  a  sort  of 
Gallup  pell  on  the  subject. 

How  about  substituting  new  ranks  like 
those  of  the  RAF  for  the  AAF's  Army  tltlest 
Spaatz  said  he  was  against  it. 

"I  don't  aee  any  reaaon  to  change  any- 
thing after  the  separation  twleas  It's  neees« 
sary,"  he  added.  "We  don't  want  to  be  dif- 
ferent just  for  the  sake  of  being  different." 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcobo,  I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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an  editorial  taken  from  the  Re- 
Journal.    Belfast    Maine.    A 
AfalxMi 
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itly  w  tbouf  ht  that  th*  io- 
tas nduetkMi  pvorowO  ^ 
of  OongNM  «■■  aa  adBlntbl* 
t^at  n  abflMM  ■«»  »•  iMateM  at 
of  our  natloiMri  <iiwa»— par- 
In  Ttew  of  th«  crtHBal  itlliaU—  to 
Turkey  and  oar  aaumtf  eppeal- 
IM  eiiraMl  of  eommimlani.    Bvt  ip* 
on*  Tttal  f>eter---tta  fator  tly t 
UI  to  provlda  Ika  tgbtliif  aMtartal 
soldlera  and  «Mlr  antw  In  World 
TbHt   factor  vaa  production   and 
ifaedy  output  could 
only   under   a   STStem 
fraa  capital  and  prlTate  enterprtee. 
faeo  th*  plain  fact  that  caplt&Uam 
tbt  fraataat  aaapcM  acalnat  com- 


tas. 
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pioyw. 
vra 


Aad  b  r  "eapltallnn"  «•  moan  a  ayatam  frao 
w.  icaaatva    proAt*  sfafeMBC~~'^   Wf^t^ 
inablao  tbo  workor  to  Aoiarlea  to 
than  he  could  tn  any  otber  na- 
he  ta  bonefltlnc  from  the  prl- 
Tata  eadttal  tavaatad  to  naodom  planta.  ma- 
and  I  eaiarch.    Thla  la  eleturly  thown 
llgQrea  we  found  tn  the  CoNoaaa- 
tacoaa  which  atatao  that  an  AakuU 
can  railroad  worker  can  ba  paid  hla  higb. 
rtftuttt   there   la   an   Investment   to 
piMit   1  ad   equipment   of  135.000   per   em- 
The  textile  worker  can  draw  over 
ttiera  la  an  tnTrstment  in 
Bipaaont  of  •O.OUO  per  em- 

plOTM. 

We  i)|9  loDfer  look  aakance  at   the   pro- 
income-tax  cut.     We  believe 
a  reduction  muat  be  niade  If  we 
the  deatructlon   of   private 
and  eventually  the  American  form 
i.     The  dUaatrous  rJTect  of  a 
heavy,  graduated  tocome  tax  on  Indlviduala 
to  *^f»««<  la  now  grimly  apparent,  and  there 
ittni  daaaooracy  haa  all  but  auc- 
to  eoflaltfiB 

dear  that  our  praaant  tax  atructure 

1    padfally  eUmlnaUng  aavtofi  that  would 

be  toveetad.     And  If  there  la  no 

avallaUa  for  productive  antwprlaa, 
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do  Mor  I  ttian  give  aid  to  damoeraUe  natlona. 

tl  an  purge  the  Ctovanuaaat  of  aubvar- 
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HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 


m  Tpi  Roun  OF 

Thurtiat.  AprU  Vt,  IHt 

lOLLER     of     Nebraska.    Mr. 
MIM  Mf  Job  bef  or*  thte  Coofrata 
|g  to  i^ia  labor  lifMMiaB  whleh  wlfi  prt- 
lay  nrlWjiMm  •trilMt  wtaioA 
h*ft  I*  Mm  paat.  paralyHd  our  eouatry. 
I  Ml  «to  of  Mm  MMibiri  of  thU  Con- 
ted   MMM  OODforODOiO   loH 
with  Ut.  WiUtam  Oram,  of 
Ud  Mr.  Jamaa  Oarey.  of  MM 


of  Mmm  two  iMvi  vokOKm  to 


Inrtte  ferertl  Memben  of  Congrcfla 
a  meeting  with  their  legislative 
forming  committee  which  was  to 
early  In  January,  arlth  the  thought 
mind  of  trying  to  work  out  Mn 
tkm  which  would  be  in  tt»  tatereik 
Uw  public,  the  worklngman   and 
unlona  ttenuahwa.    I  went  oyer  in 
detail  what  I  ttioairbt  the  rieetiona 
last  Ifofonber  indicated.    I  asked  the 
if  they  did  not  feel  that  jurladicUc 
strikes,  lympathy  strlkea.  and  wconc 
boycott!  MMNild  be  outlawed.    I  must 
to  my  eoOtociiai  that  iheae  vaita  were 
very  agnicatiki     All  luggestions  for 
structiTe  apinroach  to  the  problem 
greeted  with  the  thought  that  we 
antllabor  and  are  trytag  to  stab  Ir  bor 
the  back.   That  has  always  been  the 
of  the  union  leaders.    If  you  will  re 
the  haarings  before  the  Labor  Committ 
you  will  see  that  they  carried  this 
theme  all  through  their  testimony. 

After  these  conferences,  which  w< 
futile.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  ■jwiiolhy  sti 
and   secondary   boycotts.    I   Introdi 
legislation  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop. 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
cooling-off  period  and  compulsory 
tratlon  and  for  a  Judicial  finding 
court  In  essential  industries  affecting 
public,  when  labor  and  industry 
to  a  terminal  point.     I  also  Introdi 
leflalatlon  providing  that  labor  and 
dustry  riust  keep  their  contracts. 

The  bill  before  the  House  now  is 
QMBttM  k>lll  covering  not  only  the 
cipiea  of  the  bills  which  I  introduced 
supported  before  the  Labor  Committ 
but  covering  the  whole  field  of  labor 
we  understand  it  under  the  Norris- 
Qoardto  Act  and  the  Wagner  labor 
The  committee  handling  the  bill  is  to 
complimented  because  I  know  it  haa 
in  locig  hours  of  hearings  and  study  in 
effort  to  b:1ng  out  a  bill  which  would 
in  the  interest  of  first  the  public  and 
labor  and  industry. 

The  two  most  coatroyerstal  feat 
of  this  bill  are  ttaa  ooaa  on  lndustry-i 
bargaining  axul  tha  ua«  of  the  injunct 
la  Mwio  iodustrlis  Tltally  affecting 
public  health  and  welfare.    Theae 
IKOctrdures  seem  like  major  operat 
wMh  the  ultimate  outcome  somewhat 
doibt.    These  two  phases  of  the  bill 
be  difBcult  to  administer  and  will  pr 
ably  call  for  a  review  by  the  Supri 
Court. 

How.  as  to  industry-wide  bargi 
I  do  feel  that  if  labor  is  to  be  prohibit 
from  this  phase  of  banalnlng.  then 
rules  must  apply  to  industry.    1 1 
lure  that  it  doM  so  apply  in  the 
we  are  eonsldertng.    I  do  underst 
that  the  prohlMttv  of  laaiMtry- 
barfiilntng  would  stop  mtib,  bob  as  Jc 
L  Liiwls.    It  would  not  hate  pcrml 
a  Ul^tMOO  strike  or  a  near  rail 
sMke.    It  would  probably  have  the  < 
of    stopping    labor    caars    Uke 
FilriUo  and  hla  outrageous  aetivlUeo. 
Thoro  iHi  bi«i  a  great  deal  of 
tbeot  the  right  of  a  man  to  quit  his 
TlMfc  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cc 
about  involuntary  servitude.    It 
■t  Utolin  our  sodotjr  there  are  noi 
tato  hMDaa  rights.    Tou  and  I  may 
the  light  of  f rot  iMiieh.  but  it  gli 


Ibel.    Our  Conatttn- 

sht  to  bear  arms. 

the  right  to  go  out 

or  to  kill  someone. 

private  rights  in  the 

many 


er  should  have  the 
[that  right  does  not 
aire  with  others  to 
ential  public  service 
be  telephone  and  the 
^cre  any  reaaon  why 
Id  have  the  right  to 
and  actually  cut  off 
or  the  heat.  It 
i  the  right  to  deprive 
stion  or  the  essential 

^e  have  used   these 
servitude."    as    a 
3me  actual   abuses 
it  as  a  license  to 
[if  done  by  the  in- 
lawful.    Certainly 
Ibe  the  right  of  a 
ry  to  hold  a  city  or 
)m.     This    right   of 
ers  from  working  is 
quit,  lut  he  should 
jhlbit   others   from 

bill  dealing  with  a 

Id  use  of  the  injunc- 

^umscribed  to  apply 

\  here  the  Oovem- 

and  hours  of 

apply  only  to  those 

fectlng  the  health, 

»f  the  pubHc.    I  have 

lere  should  be  some 

llcial  nature  which 

lisputes  when  they 

int  is  reached  and. 

a  strike  la  called. 

Ive  some  protection. 

ter.  when  we  have 

ess  to  the  courts.    It 

j  do  present  our  prob- 

Irminatlon.    We  may 

1,  but  wr:  must  abide 

the  court.     Labor 

to  strike  imder  due 

,  the  Injunction  can 

Id  then  a  terminal 

»d.    A  strike  can  be 

it  sooM  Judicial  coiurt 

in  settling  striltes 
rhich  so  vitaUy  affect 
I  cannot  bo  pwmitted 
tnd  btisinoBOei  which 
led  by  Government 
Is,  we  have  the  pres- 
^e.  The  telephone 
monopoly,  carefully 
)vernment  acting  in 
The  unions  are 
It  they  are  without 
lent    It  seems  eer- 

must  be  protected 
[of  any  unregulated 
ly.  Certainly.  If  we 
inass  in  the  pubUo 
have  SOOM  regu- 

axul  Mm  workmen 

Uw  and  the  Norrta- 
needed  when  passed 
taking  undue  ad- 


vantages of  the  laboring  man.  He 
needed  protection,  but  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  labor  has  grown  so  large 
that  it  is  now  bigger  than  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  great  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  public  not  to  have 
vindictive  legislation  which  would  crip- 
ple the  proper  activities  of  organized  la- 
bor or  industry,  but  they  do  feel  that 
there  are  a  great  many  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  must  be  regulated. 

The  law  this  Congress  will  pass  must 
follow  Justice  and  common  sense.  It 
must  have  the  support  of  the  public  or 
it  will  be  to  no  avail. 

The  bill  outlaws  the  closed  shop.  It 
does  permit  the  union  shop.  There  Is  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  closed 
shop  and  the  union  shop.  In  the  closed 
shop  a  man  must  be  a  member  of  the 
union  l)efore  he  can  be  hired.  The  union 
really  hires  the  man.  In  the  union  shop, 
the  employer  will  hire  the  man  and  then 
in  30  days  he  must  become  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  bill  does  not  permit  a 
union  shop  unless  there  is  a  majority 
vote  of  all  members  of  the  union  for  that 
purpose.  It  also  requires  consent  by  the 
employer.  Several  agencies  In  the  coun- 
try have  conducted  polls  on  the  closed 
shop.  Every  poll  Indicates  that  the  peo- 
ple want  it  outlawed.  The  citizens  of 
Nebraska  voted  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop. 
Many  States  have  outlawed  the  closed 
shop.  The  laboring  man  Is  against  It.  I 
believe  it  is  a  wise  provision  to  permit  the 
union  shop  as  set  up  in  the  bill.  It  Is  a 
democratic  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  this  bill,  I  feel 
it  will  give  to  the  American  laboring  man. 
much  needed  protection  from  some  of  the 
present  unfair  practices  of  many  labor 
unions.  This  will  give  the  union  back  to 
the  working  man.  It  is  truly  his  "bill  of 
rights."  The  American  people  expect — 
yes:  are  demanding— that  the  Congress 
pass  legislation  which  will  protect  them 
from  unscrupulous  labor  leaders.  This 
Congress  must  recognize  that  the  public 
interest  is  paramount  In  disputes  which 
affect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  can  understand  why  the  labor  czars 
and  racketeers  hit  the  celling  when  this 
bill  came  to  Congress  because  it  strips 
them  of  their  great  power  over  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  man.  It  cuts  them  down  to 
a  size  where  they  belong.  They  will  no 
longer  be  more  powerful  than  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  The  bill  spells  out  their 
legal  responsibility;  it  circumscribes  their 
activities. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  does  favor 
the  laboring  man— the  fellow  in  the  ranks 
who  up  to  this  time  has  had  very  little 
to  say  about  how  his  union  is  to  be  run. 
Ceruinly  this  bill  cannot  be  called  anti- 
labor,  when  it  protects  the  laboring  man. 
The  bill  will  bring  better  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  man  who  labors. 
He  has  protection  and  rights  in  this  bill 
such  as  he  has  never  before  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  believe  it  U  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  in  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
difBcult  problems  affecting  labor  and  in- 
dustry. 


TIm  House  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAXTLAND 

IK  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVSB 
Thursday.  April  17, 1947 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  main  objective  of  all  legislation 
should  be  to  maintain  and  encourage  a 
prosperous,  peaceful  economy.  I  would 
support  the  Hartley  bill  if  it  aided  such 
an  objective.  However,  it  will  only  In- 
crease industrial  strife  and  thereby  im- 
pair America's  opportunity  for  continued 
prosperity.  This  bill  is  unfair  to  man- 
agement and  labor  and  would  not  pre- 
vent strikes,  but  will  provoke  more 
strikes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
morning  Sun  of  April  14, 1947: 

THX   BOXTSI    LASOa   BIU. 

When  President  Trviman  vetoed  the  Case 
bill  last  summer,  he  explained  that.  In  his 
opinion.  It  would  not  "help  to  stop  strikes 
and  work  stoppages  and  prevent  other  prac- 
tices which  adversely  affect  our  economy." 
Unless  the  President  has  changed  his  think- 
ing meanwhile,  he  U  hardly  likely  to  accept 
the  labor  bill  which  the  House  may  pass  this 
week. 

The  Case  bill,  like  the  present  House  bill, 
was  an  all-inclusive  one.  It  would  have  cre- 
ated a  new  labor-management  mediation 
board,  which  would  inject  In  strikes  and  lock- 
outs a  cooling-off  period,  within  which  an 
attempt  at  settlement  would  be  made.  It 
would  have  made  contracts  equally  binding 
on  labor  and  management.  It  outlawed  vio- 
lence in  strikes.  It  banned  the  organization 
of  supervisory  employees.  It  prohibited  sec- 
ondary boycotts,  sympathy  strikes.  Jurisdic- 
tional strllces.  union  racketearlng,  and  welfare 
funds. 

Tbe  new  bill  whleh  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  does  all  that  the  Case 
bill  did.  In  addition,  It  prohibits  Industry- 
wide bargaining.  It  rewrites  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relatons  Act  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
employees  and  to  give  righu  to  employers 
which  the  law  now  denies  to  them.  The 
House  bUl  would  abolish  ibe  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  replace  it  with  two  agen- 
clM,  one  administrative  and  the  other  quasi 
Judicial.  It  would  remove  tht  United  BUtM 
ConcUlatlon  Service  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  establish  a  new  Indepandent 
agency  to  perform  iu  functions. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  d  labor 
relations  which  the  two  bills  treat  is  the 
UM  of  injunctions  in  strikes.  The  Case  bill 
provided  for  limited  use  of  injunctions  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  during  the  80-day 
ooollag-oS  period  which  It  required  in  strtkes 
or  lock-outs  over  which  the  Mediation  Board 
assumed  Jurisdiction.  The  new  House  bill 
mr.kes  It  possible  for  the  Government  to  en- 
join strikes  for  as  long  as  7ft  days,  and  in 
some  oases  longer,  if  the  public  bealth,  safe- 
•  ty,  or  welfare  is  suflicicntly  aftectad.  It  also 
extends  to  private  employers  tlie  right  to 
saek  injuaotlons  as  protactlon  against  un* 
fair  labor  practices  outlined  in  the  bill. 

The  y-'  naU  Labor  Commlttae  also  Is  eon- 
slderlng  an  omnibus  labor  bill  which  stops 
short  of  the  drastic  provisions  in  the  House 
measure.  Some  modification  of  the  Bouse 
bill,  then,  is  BBoet  probable  in  any  law  which 
Congress  may  pass  at  this  session.  But  even 
the  Sanau  bill  may  go  further  than  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  go. 


Tkc  TrvBMB  Price  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wrscoNsxN 

m  THS  HOtTSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  17, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Chicago  Daily  News  carried  a  most 
interesting  editorial  on  April  11,  entitled 
"Truman  on  Prices."  It  points  out  very 
clearly  that  unless  the  Government  cuts 
Its  own  spending  the  Truman  program  is 
boimd  to  defeat  its  own  policy.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
editorial  as  part  of  my  comment: 

nUMAN   OM   PKICn — OOVXaNMKNT   SBODLD  COT 
rrs  OWM  EXPEMSS 

Big  pnc«  rises  have  generally  been  fol- 
lowed by  steep  drops  not  only  In  prices  but 
in  business  activity. 

Second  guessers  and  hlnd-seers  have  often 
remarked  afterward  that  a  moderate  volun- 
tary price  cut  in  time  would  have  prevented 
the  severe  one  that  actually  took  place. 

The  theory  Is  that  the  moderate  cut  la 
time  would  have  kept  buyers  buying,  tt 
prices  get  too  high,  they  quit  buying,  elthw 
because  they  un  out  of  money  or  get  sore 
and  go  on  strike. 

President  Truman  yesterday  repeated  hla 
expression  of  hope  that  American  Industry 
will  find  a  way  to  check  the  rise  of  prices  in 
time. 

We  share  that  hope,  as  every  thoughtful 
person  must. 

When  OPA  controls  were  lifted,  believers 
in  the  free-market  system  predicted  that 
production  would  Increase  and  that  compe- 
tition would  finally  check  the  rise  of  prices 
and  reverse  It. 

The  first  prediction  has  eome  true.  Pro- 
duction has  greatly  Increased.  It  would  not 
have  mcreased  to  the  same  degree  If  OPA 
had  still  been  operative.  For  one  thing.  It 
took  too  long  to  get  decisions. 

But  competition  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  prices  have  turned  down.  Some 
weeks  ago.  the  commodity  Index  passed  the 
highest  point  reached  after  World  War  I. 

Today  the  managers  of  Industry  are  not 
entirely  free  to  do  what  President  Truman 
asks  of  them.  Many  eorporatioiu  made  huge 
profits  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  One 
reason  was  that  they  were  safeguarding 
against  uncertainties — the  possibility  of  big  * 
new  wage  demands,  a  decline  in  tlM  value 
of  inventories,  or  a  business  slump. 

Tdt  these  profits  they  put  away,  defended 
as  precautionary,  are  now  being  cited  as  the 
Justification  of  higher  wage  demands. 

At  some  point  the  spiral  must  stop.  It 
ought  to  stop  before  the  public  quits  buying. 
It  ought  to  stop  while  the  hlglter  wage  de- 
manders  are  still  wage  earners,  and  before 
the  profits  turn  into  loseee. 

In  basic  Industrlee,  Including  steel,  wage 
negotiations  are  now  going  on.  This  in- 
dustry, because  it  la  basic,  has  been  specifi- 
cally exhorted  to  lead  the  rest  of  industry 
by  reducing  the  price  of  lu  product.  To  do 
this,  it  should  hsve  tome  assurances  from 
tbe  leaders  of  Its  unions  that  tbej  will  col- 
laborste  In  making  this  passible. 

Little  purpose  will  be  served  by  recrimi- 
nations between  President  Truman  and  Re- 
publican Congressmen  as  to  whiob  of  them 
Is  to  blame  for  the  present  dUBeulty. 

rundamen  tally,  the  war  is  to  blame,  and 
the  spending  poUclee  that  preceded  It  and 
hsve  followed  It.  No  system  of  price  control 
could  do  more  than  palliate  the  Infiatlonarj 
effects  of  so  gigantic  a  spending  spree.   With 
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,«,  _^  wm  dMtroyad  mtmimMm  qu«n- 

tiues  of  go  xl»  all  ©▼«  Uk*  world  and  much 
of  UM  cqul  tmant  for  replacing  it.  The  world 
wallowtic  In  ebtap  moiMy  and  la  abort 
0t  rverythl:  i«  alaa 

But  w^  »  mat  Mirtac  *9  owai^^aa.    Wa  ara 

aurpUMf"  »»  ■liliiiii—  vkaal  aad  ttour  to  the 

luingry  -.- 
TiM  Praa  dant  U  equally  nnraaUatle  tn  fall- 
Tmamlm  bla  prtoa  pollay  wltb  hla 
81  iwly  ba  la  In  DO  pcattloA  to  lactura 


Ing  to  1 

budgat.    -  ^    , 

induatry  al  out  cutting  eoaU  and 


wban 


o  admit  tha  poaalMltty  of  cutting 


off  bla  I  rr .500.000.000  budgat  pvepoaal. 

aartd  Lt  wrtmm  pointad  omt  on  tfeto  pofo 

tMl«Ml  of  a  •I.OOOJMOJBM 

,t  wUl  hava  a  la.OOO.- 

M  Um  and  of  tbla  flaeal  jraar. 
oC  tSA)OjOOO.OOO  lA  tba 

_^ tha  budgat  was  pnpvad;  it  la 

«M  «  Mto  •9.000.000.000  tM  «ll  pV^QMd 
by  Um  ■JHa.  and  Mttarly  oppeaad  by  •-- 
Praatdant 

maws  ki  alM  ofglng  ob  ua  • 

.  _  tmmm  MitifawH  tfent  goaa  fav 

til )  t^lM  of  daatltutlOB.  that  fooa  ba« 

fofcabiinitl  n      It  tmm  %o 

bulM  W  ^M*fe  Mrtion*  life* 


up  tbalr  llttia  airporta.  It  la  Mf  personal 
opinion  that  wltb  adequate  airporta  in  our 
i»>ii»  tovna  tha  fevder  llnea  thus  estab- 
!!*■«  «■  ffanlah  plenty  of  buatnaaa  for 
tiM  tovnk  llaaa  and  that  their  facilities  will 
daartop  to  adequately  maot  tha  naada  In  anf  | 

•TOBtlWllty. 

Tha  lain  DeparttMBt  la  Intareited  in  v  >ur 
»«ini*j  ti)  tiM  rtvm^*^*"  of  all  of  our  Bepre- 
aentatlTci  the  above  facts  as  an  expres.  um 
of  our  opinion.  I  will  wrtta  our  two  aenaton 
direct.  I  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  tha  i»* 
action  of  our  Rcpreeentattrea  relattra  to  thla 
commun'catfon. 
Bliiccraly. 

-1—  w. 

OomtmmrUUr. 


Hay  Uilo  n  tUtury  bwHwiriM  jgbjl 


I 


pfomfli  la  bouad 
nmtobadafaatadhf  hM 

M  lo  lia  logtcal  oeoalu- 


PtJ  wil  Afiittaact  fw  Airports 


qUBte   arportg 


Hon. 


low*  Obpaitmzxt. 

Tm  AMlMCtM  LaiBIOM. 

AfrU  12.  1H7. 
If.  LaOtmrrm. 
Cott^astman.  rourth  DUtriet. 
rtata  o/  foiea. 

WosHinoton.  D.  C. 
I  wiah  to  call  your  aktanttai 
to  tha  fi(ct  that  Congraaa  haa  paaaad  an  alr- 
and  has  made  an  aiq^roprlatlon 
■pent  In  dlfferant  corenninttlaa 
throK^hi  ut  tha  country,  ilmnar  to  the  monay 
t  oi  our  national  highways.  Now.  it 
tley  want  to  ravart  themaelTea  and 
Epend  tills  money  on  tha  Mg  airporta  th 
the  big  ( itles  so  as  to  improve  them  furtkar 
for  the  trunk  Unea. 

Af  tar  <  ooairitatkm  with  othara  tn  the  Iowa 
Departa  mt  we  feel  that  tha  money  Should 
be  &pent  in  the  ■■allai  communities  to  build 


port   Ian 
to     be 


SktH 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 


iM  Twi  Hoom  or  MnaBirrATivM 
ThwnUf.  April  If.  JN7 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  fpotkor.  tho  ioU 

lowing  idllertal  oo  Um  praMtm  of 
DTt.  tho  dlaplM«d  iiirWM.  fMn 
New  York  Herald  TrlbOM  9i  AprU  I] 
1N7,  truly  rtOMt*  th«  ourront  situRtl 
TMm  <1om  run  ihort.    The  probtom 
DFi  erlM  out  for  totutlon  to 
«ad  conaclenco  of  all  tho  Unit 


■xnMHOM  or  mMowKi 


HON.  KARL  M-UCOMPTE         ^ 

OV  WW* 

ni  Tn  Houai  or  itvuBiirrATTvn 
'Auraday.  Aphl  17, 1$47 

Mr.  Li  COMPTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leAve  to  fxtcnd  my  remarks  tn  the  Cow- 
gaanoN  a.  Rscobd,  I  include  a  letter  from 
the  deps  rtmcnt  commander  of  the  Iowa 
daparUn  snt  oX  the  Ameriran  Legion.  Mr. 
JiMt  W.  Bnbl— *  Ha  wjiinafi  the  coih 
cam  of  ilmaelf  and  ottaert  In  the  Iowa 
dopartmmt  of  the  Leffkm  about  the 
aaaount  of  money  being  spent  to  Improve 
tba  bit  I  irportf  In  the  larger  cities  while 
the  sm  lOtr  eonununlties.  which  are 
equaUy  i  a  need  of  aotitance  in  construct- 
ing azKl  mftlT)**'*»***f  their  airporta.  are 
not  projided  for.  and  be  urges  Federal 
■rtiti«ffe  in  the  calabttshment  of  adc- 
te  the  smaUer  towns. 
il  letter  follows: 


Mr 


babalf  el 


in 
in 
•hort.    All  umdU  epersuooa  9tm  at 
_  of  June.    It  M  BOW  April  and  a  fi 
tlOBlDg  International  Bafu^ee  Organ! 
doee  n<M  yet  Mdet.     Twelve   aaitnas   hai 
signed  Its  flooelMRlaa.    Thare  MM  be 
and  theT  must  guarantee  Tft  paream  of 
•ISl.OOD.OOO  budget,  before  the  IMO  cm 
to  work.     Only   two  of   the  algners, 
BrftalB  and  New  teaUnd.  are  ready 
fUBdi.    Die  others.  Uhe  the  United  Stat 
muBl  appropriate  them.    The  SenaU 
the  BMBure  autborlelng  thla  oounuy'a 
tlelpauan  on  March  ».    It  la  important 
tha  Bouaa  peas  it  forthwith,    ror 
tlon   by  the  United  SUtaa. 
button  wUl  be  45  percent  of  the 
saaantlal  if  thare  is  to  be  an  IBO. 

Partidpatloa  hi  the  IBO  preauppooaa 
Natton's  hktarost  la  fcHltBi  a  solution  of 

problem  Is  eveikt 
of  IMBt  of  the  8AO.0O0  who 
main  la  the  campa.    Only  ao  peroent  of 
are  Java,  who  may  look,  bowerer  dasf 
Ingly.  to  Palestine  as  the  land  of  opportt 
Th^  real  am  chiefly  Baiu.  Polaa.  Tugoalai 
and  UfeaeiBlaBa  wbo  are  unwilling  or 
to  return  to  their  haaetaada  vadwr  the 
ent  ngimea.     If  tiMy  do  aol  tad   hai 
abroad  the  United  Matoa  will  kave  to 
tlana  to  support  thoaa  tn  tta  oeowpatlon  i 

Again.  United  Statee  leadership  ta 
hamea  aiul  opportunity  for  them  Is  li 
tant.    This  Nation  has  In  the  past 
itaalf  on  giving  hnvea  to  downtrodden 
pener  Jted  pec^lea.    H  propoaaa  at  the 
ment  ft  vast  program  to  give  the  paoplea 
Oreec*  and  Turkey  a  fair  break  again  tt  af 
thorttioian  foreea.    If  the  hundreds  of 
sands  of  IndlvMhial  refugees  from  totallt 
ianlsm  are  alao  to  have  a  fair  break  this  i 
try  must  permit  a  reaaonable  number  to  i 
here. 

Propoaed  legislation  to  this  end  may 
one  oi  two  forma.    Oongreaa  can  authc 
utlliaaiion  of  quotaa  or  parte  of  quotaa 
were  unfllled  diuring  the  war  period.    Or  < 


leglidatloD  to  admit 
lually  over  a  pre- 
be  ofpoamoM  to 
jtent  foreea  of  Isola- 
'  to  focus  upon  pre- 
3f  the  immlgraMoB 
bope  to  panaada 
what  we  preach 
\  Tha  practical  mcaa* 
are  to  make  funds 
[to  permit  entry  of  a 
hare. 


Ub4   fee   Free 
Rkkeabackcr 

REMARKS 

RANKIN 

rn 
IBgBTTATXVn 

If.  JN7 

Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  am  inserting  en 
lew  York  on  April 
le  Riekenbaeker. 
rn.  Bddle  Rieken- 
leading  Americans, 
idlng  heroes  of  all 

of  the  HeoM.  and 
IS  thi«  Racogfi,  will 
ly  and  )oln  in  this 
try,  our  way  of  life. 
)m  dent  ruction  at 
communistic  ele- 
ig  to  destroy  every- 
id  and  fo:  which 
It  and  died, 
to  follows: 
ftiro  roa  nn  mw 
lie   Riekenbaeker   to 
York.  Commodore 
\.  AprU  14.  1947) 
on  the  eve  Of  thla 
International  rela- 
|h  tha  Greek  and 
raluate  the  penaltlaa 

tB  c<  the  future. 

intu  world  conflicta 

ng  disaster  and  rz- 

not  a  conference  of 

tn  of  the  world  pow- 

I  calmly  and  m  a  more 

they  met  OB  the 

In  the  early  thlrt^ea 

ftca  with  tha  same 

to  squander  In  the 

»8S  of  war? 

^y   opinion.    m\»t   be 

lout  the  world  as  the 

u.ileis  we  guide  new 

oiA  hlatory  may 

la  the  annals  of 
act  with  clear-eyed 
',  emotlan.  that  time  Is 
by  that  I 
^mankind — la  to  think 

nor  a  strateglat. 
obeerrer.   Llkf  moat 
rhat  I  hear  ovtr  the 
kpapera— read  in  print 

down  the  columns — 
trough,   as   my   cyce 

It — anyone,  who  haa 
head  to  think  with. 
lat  we  are  heading 
lay  deatroy  ua. 
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Tliat  we  face  the  loas  of  the  things  we  hdid 
dear  unless  we  stop  fumbling — ^unless  we  pre- 
pare  for  action  now,  and  take  our  battle  sta- 
tions in  the  war  of  nervea  that  la  now  being 
waged  by  Red  and  reactionary  Russia  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  structtu^  of  peace,  and 
the  durability  of  our  belief  that  aU  men  are 
born  free  and  equal. 

So,  in  1947.  we  ask  why  can't  treaty  talks 
and  peace  conferences  be  made  to  produce 
the  peace?  I  am  afraid  that  the  answer  Is 
that  even  as  it  takaa  more  than  one  to  start 
a  fight,  so  It  takes  more  than  one  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Neither  America.  England,  nor  the  other 
western  nations  want  war.  In  fact,  they 
have  gone  far — aome  obaervers  think,  even 
too  far— to  prevent  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  Communists  and  their 
sympathlrert  seem  to  feel  thnt  every  Russian 
claim  Is  decreed  by  human  destiny  and  that 
any  opposition  is  an  act  of  vandalism. 

I  read  last  fall,  and  with  intense  approval, 
tha  statement  issued  by  Cardinal  Spellman 
and  other  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Dntud 
States.  It  was  entitled  "Uan  and  the  Peace." 
It  declared  that,  at  the  bottom  of  all  prob- 
Isms  of  the  world  today.  Is  the  problem  of 
man  and  his  right  to  r njoy  spiritual,  phyil« 
eal,  end  intePeoMMl  freedom. 

I  smesrsly  hope  that  this  statement  by 
Oiriteal  ■peilman  and  his  osaoelstes  will  be 
rapubllshad  and  givan  wide  olroulatlon.  In 
my  opinion,  It  summariBes  ths  reesons  wby 
we  are  fl|bttn|  communism. 

If  you  lentleman  hnvsnt  read  it.  you 
should.  It  revaals,  In  few  words  and  without 
ettbterfuge,  that  qusatlons  of  humiin  frea> 
dem  stnnd  In  tha  baok^rotind  of  tha  conflict 
between  Russia  and  tha  Wait.  That  It  U 
tha  Inability  of  Communists  to  see  human 
rights  as  wa  see  them  which  is  really  delay- 
ing tha  y  inning  of  tha  peace. 

Let  us  look  the  facts  in  tha  faos  and  see 
w'  at  Rutsla  wants.  It  aeeks  a  made-ln- 
Moeeow  peace  that  will  give  Ruasla  a  osar- 
like  feudal  power  that  Is  above  criticism, 
comment,  or  correction,  a  power  that  would 
strangle  world  freedom;  a  power  that  would 
return  human  aociety  to  the  bleak  misery 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Those,  to  put  tha  point  bluntly,  are  Rus- 
sia's terms  for  peace.  But  are  they  our 
terms?  Are  they  the  set  of  standards  we 
will  knuckle  down  to  in  abject  surrender  Ixx 
order  to  live  in  one  world  of  slavery? 

Or  are  they  to  be  the  terms  that  will  drive 
us  Into  a  Third  World  War  to  aave  ourselves 
and  thoae  who  follow  us?  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  a  war  would  end  In  Russian  de- 
feat. 

But  I  have  grave  doubt  that  such  a  war  Is 
neoosaary  if  we  only  can  convince  Russia 
that  we  mean  what  we  say.  If  we  only  can 
awaken  Stalin  and  his  henchmen  to  the 
teallsatlon  that  our  chips  are  down  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  call  the  carda. 

In  1B17  we  went  to  war  to  save  democmcy. 
We  won  the  war.  But  because  of  our  faUure 
to  remain  strong  and  vigilant  in  the  Interest 
of  democracy,  dictators  rose  to  power  in 
rurope  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  cre- 
ated military  dictatorships  and  touUltarlan 
atataa.    Thus  we  lost  the  peace. 

In  1941  we  went  to  war  to  destroy  totali- 
tarian dictators  In  Europe  and  in  Asia.  We 
won  the  war. 

But  now.  after  the  great  sacrifices  of  com- 
bat, we  find  otirselves  confronted  by  a  Red 
reactionary  dictatorship  that  seeks  to  In- 
flict lU  will  wherever  It  can  In  the  old  world 
from  the  Middle  East  to  the  Baltk. 

Not  only  that,  but  Red  reactionaries  are 
planting  seeds  of  discontent,  tvmnoll,  and 
distrust  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  in 
every  comer  of  the  world. 

They  are  doing  this  for  the  outspoken  pur- 
poee  of  destroying  human  rights,  human  dig- 
nity, and  human  freedom  as  practiced  and 
promlaed  by  apokaaman  for  democracy. 


And  mainly  because  freedom-loving  people 
have  failed  to  oppose  them,  the  Pied  Pipers 
of  Kremlin  have  created  a  world-wide  fol- 
lowing. 

Thtu,  again,  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
the  peace. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  not  forgetting  the 
programs  now  started  and  the  plans  now 
pending  to  support  the  crumbling  demccratic 
structiu-e  with  a  new  type  of  super-duper 
dollar  democracy — a  policy  that  plans  to  buy 
our  way  to  world-wide  peace  and  progress.  / 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  policy  is  sound  « 
and  desirable.  But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  mere  money  will  keep 
freedom  and  Independence  alive  when  the 
will  to  stirvlve  has  gone  the  way  of  the  sol'test 
flesh. 

You  cant  make  moral  fiber  cut  of  money— 
you  can  make  It  only  out  of  men.  There  is 
not  wealth  enough  on  earth  to  provide  the 
mountains  of  cash  and  resources  such  a  pro- 
gram would  demand  once  It  rolled  Into  the 
Inevitable  avalanche  proportion. 

It  Is  futile  to  think  that  by  giving  our 
material  wealth  to  tha  rest  of  the  peoples  of 
tha  world,  that  we  can  raise  their  standard 
of  living  to  equal  ours. 

But  it  la  a  positive  fact  that  if  we  try,  wa 
T'tii  find  oursalvas  lowered  to  the  standard 
of  living  of  tha  rest  of  tha  world— tn  ona  fan- 
erstion— and  thereby  lose  our  Ood- given  op- 
portunity of  spiritual  and  material  leader- 
ship as  an  example  for  other  paoplaa  of  the 
world  to  follow  and  strive  to  equal 

To  be  powerful  to  oppose  \/orld  oommu- 
nlsm,  this  Nation  must  remain  strong.  From 
tha  standpoint  of  strength ,  wa  stand  ilone. 
Bnglsnd  and  our  other  ail  las  hsts  little  to 
contribute  beyond  moral  turport, 

To  be  sure,  monay  might  has  Its  place  in 
the  scbsma  of  things,  but  so  has  military 
mleht.  Ths  Red  Napoleons  undsrstsnd  and 
respect  but  one  thing— and  that  one  thing 
is  force. 

The  best  peace  insurance  wa  can  carry  is  a 
policy  of  strength  on  land  and  sea  and  In 
the  air— a  strong  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  l^>rce 
on  hand  and  In  being,  backed  by  intense  re- 
search In  laboratoriea  and  actual  experi- 
ments. 

The  Rtisslans  know,  aa  well  as  we  do.  that 
If  there  Is  a  next  war.  It  wUl  be  known  as 
the  War  of  Know-How.  Let  us  be  so  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  new-weapon 
development  and  ready  striking  power  that 
any  nation  that  pulled  the  trigger  of  apgres- 
slon  would  only  aim  bullets  at  its  own  head. 
There  are  millions  of  people  throujjhout 
the  world  today  who  believe  that  a  Third 
World  War  U  ineviuble.  Well,  that  all  de- 
pends upon  what  kind  of  war  they  mean. 
First,  there  Is  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  war. 
where  men  go  out  to  wage  war  with  bullets, 
bombs,  and  bayonets. 

And  then  there  Is  another  and  newer  kind 
of  war— a  warfare  of  conflicting  ideals  and 
Ideologies — the  so-called  war  of  nerves. 

Up  to  now  It  must  be  admitted  that  Russia 
has  held  the  upper  hand  in  the  war  of  nerves 
she  has  been  waging  with  Increasing  prftssure 
since  the  conquests  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
And  when  I  speak  about  manning  our  battle 
stations,  aa  I  did  a  moment  ago,  I  expreas 
the  belief  that  it  Is  high  time  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  begin  his  cotmteroffenslve  against  the  Bed 
reactionary  pressures  from  within  the  United 
States  and  from  across  the  seas.  We  have  in 
this  country,  ready  for  instant  use — if  we 
only  employed  them — the  greatest  weapons 
for  winning  wars  of  nerves  the  world  has  ever 
known,  namely,  the  various  organUatlons  and 
mediums  for  making  and  molding  public 
opinion. 

I  refer  to  our  great  advertising  agenclea. 
our  vast  public-relations  organizations,  our 
numerous  industrial  advertising  unlU.  our 
motion-picture  industry,  our  radio  industry, 
our  newqMpers,  periodicals,  and  book  pob- 
llahera. 


Before  I  submit  any  plan  for  combating 
conununlsm  here  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  let  me  first  analyze,  in  terms  of  geo- 
graphical spread  and  organized  numbers,  the 
Ideological  army  we  have  to  fight  and  defeat. 
According  to  figures  recently  made  public 
In  England,  there  are  In  the  world  today  about 
17.000.000  declared  Commuuisu,  members  of 
Communist  fronts,  and  feUow  travelers. 

This  Includes  the  6,000.000  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  members  who  have  a  death  grip 
on  the  remamder  of  Russia's  200,000.000 
population. 

In  other  words,  outside  Rusala  the  Com- 
munist organization  amounts  to  about  11.- 
000,000  people.  This  is  about  the  population 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

'  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  di- 
vide thla  Communist  army  Into  geographical 
imiu  and  to  use  population  centers  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  as  means  of  giving 
a  graphic  plcttue  of  the  world-wide  Com- 
mtmlst  line-up  and  here  It  la. 

In  Germany  th:rr  are  almoat  2,000,000 
Reds— a  group  that  is  sUgbtly  larger  than 
Los  Angeles. 

In  all  Of  AsU.  ths  8,175,000  known  Reds  are 
less  than  tha  population  of  Brooklyn. 

la  Boandlnavia,  tha  161.000  Reds  would 
flu  Atlanta.  On. 

In  northern  Europe— not  including  Oar- 
maay— e  total  of  1 ,500,000  Reds  (alU  sllabUy 
short  of  equaling  the  population  of  FniU* 
dalphla. 

la  southern  lurops.  1400,000  Reds  would 
barsly  top  tha  inhabitanta  of  Ohlcsgo, 

In  tha  Balkans.  1,480,000  Rada  almoat  equal 
the  population  of  Detroit. 

In  tha  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  ths 
known  L87,0C0  Reds  ara  leas  than  tha  popu- 
lation of  Ban  Francisco,  Of  these,  about 
98,000  live  in  the  United  SUtea,  plus  their 
several  hundred  thcu:and  fallow  travelers. 

Just  for  good  measure  all  of  tha  tfiOOJOOO 
Conununist  Party  members  In  Russia  fall  to 
reai^h  the  population  of  New  York  City. 

Thus,  If  you  consolidated  all  CommunUts, 
their  termite  fronts  and  tumble-weed  fol- 
lower*—you  hav-!  a  total  of  aome  17.000,000 
and  they  would  barely  eqiud  tha  populations 
of  Ohio,  Ullnols,  and  Texas. 

These  are  startling  figures,  gentlemen,  be- 
cause they  reveal  that  the  Communist  foreea 
are  much  smaller  In  number  than  moat  of  ua 
are  inclined  to  believe. 

But  let  tia  not  commit  the  fatal  mistake 
of  letting  thoae  smaU  numbers  mugulde  ua. 
Communists  have  long  ago  learned  that 
the  quality  of  effort  by  well  orgaulzed.  thor- 
oughly regimented  and  aggressive  minorities 
Is  far  superior  to  mere  numbers  of  indiffer- 
ent, unorganized  atul  undirected  majoritlea. 
Many  people  are  mystified — even  fright- 
ened—by the  almoat  fantastic  sucoeas  of 
communistic  minorities  in  sabotaging  pub- 
lic opinion  and  political  morale  In  various 
sections  of  the  world,  and  in  various  strati- 
fications of  society  from  Oovemment  ofltelala 
to  college  professors — from  labor  imions  to 
artlsto  and  writars. 

And  yet,  there  la  no  mystery,  there  is  no 
magic,  there  are  no  mirrors.  It  la  all  done 
by  hard,  relentless  work.  The  enemies  of 
Democracy  have  no  8-hour  day  or  5-day 
week.  They  work  around  the  clock  and  they 
work  around  the  calendar. 

If  we  who  oppose  them  would  work  as 
aggressively  and  as  intelligently  to  preserve 
our  freedom,  aa  Red  reactlonarlea  work  to 
undermine  and  destroy  It,  there  would  be 
no  communistic  problems. 

Gentlemen,  the  day  Is  here  when  we  must 
forget  not  oalj  time  clocks  and  holldaya. 
but  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  our  battle 
stations  for  a  knock-down,  drag-out  fight 
against  forces  who  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
alavery  and  shackles,  whose  goal  is  not  to 
Improve  mankind  but  to  imprison  It. 

We  mvist  fight  this  war  on  two  fronts-^ 
the  home  front  and  the  global  ixaot. 


_      __^_      .««  ^v  ^  V  ^<i  v^  vn r<< ^  T /\ ^T  a 
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I  peak  up  aad  _  .     _ 
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LTUth  aiMl  eountry  without  fear 
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In  fact.  It  Is  this  new  freedom 
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undeclared  one.    Preeldent  Truman's 
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j^though  he  did  not  name  Rusala. 

declaration  of  active  oppoaltlen 

I  nd  Its  world-wide  alms. 

^_  no  bombs  are  dropping 

roaring — we  are.  for  all  practical 

rmr.    "nje  war  of  nerrea. 
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I  predict  right  here  and  now 

swings  Into  action.  It  can  out- 

}Ut-talk  any  Ideological  barrage 

trtat  in  the  KremUn  erar  will 


of  the  campaign  to  ba  aaapleyed 
probaganda  machine  Is  very  ilmple. 
Bto  do  Is  to  spread   the  truth 
;aBSlan  way  of  lUe  and  the  Amer- 
r  life  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
the   batUe   la   not   what   It   is 
Is  not  a  coBteat  between  Red 
•nd  democracy,  nor  is  It  a  Une- 
Cfjifrt'  aunlsm  against  capitalism, 
hi  Ule  between  ilea  to  enalave  man- 
ruth  to  set  men  free. 
7«ws.  within  Russia  aad  beyond 
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„  said,  and  rlghUy  so,  that 
only  thing  in  the  world  you  aaa- 
{ jad  cannot  keep  unleas  you  share 
oUiars. 

Am  aaka  of  otu  own  liaadom  we 

eoat|nua  our  effort  to  set  all  men  free. 

deatlay  of  Am«rloa  la  the  making 

M  aa  the  Lord  tataadcd  It  to  be. 

Is  tha  Ood-clv«B  Mrtbrlght  of 

but  too  many  of  ua  are  ao  short* 


•Mhted  that  we  are  wHltag  to  trade  our 
heritage  of  freedom  for  the  mem  of  pottage 
•aOad  aeeurtty. 

There  art-,  so  far  aa  I  know,  only  thrpf 
plaeee  In  civilian  aodety  where  a  man  can 
And  complete  security.  Including  three  meals 
m  dsy,  clottilng  on  his  back  and  a  roof  over 

his  head:  

One  la  behind  the  bars  of  a  pnaon. 
The  secoBd  la  within  the  wans  of  an  Insane 
asy  um. 
The  thms  la  to  the  poorhouse. 
In   thoee  places  you  have  secnrtty.  trtia 
enough,  bu:  think  of  what  you  pay  for  It— 
yotir  freedom  and  opportunity 

Rusala  betta  Its  freedom-killing  trap  with 
■weet-sounctng  slogans  like  security,  eqtial- 
Ity  and  opportunity.  Its  apokeamen  tn  this 
country  mouth  flne-soundlng  pbr?.8?a  about 
tlM  mnw*^  BtaUa  aad  his  henchmen  in 
BoMte  aad  Oommoalat  controlled  Surope 
will  bring  to  mankind. 

It  seems  rither  strange  to  me  that  nobody, 
not  even  Ue  American  Communists,  their 
friends  and  fellow  travelers,  are  crowding  cur 
airports  and  steamship  piers  In  a  mad  rush 
to  leave  this  eountry  of  the  down-trodden 
prolatarlai  for  the  glorious  freedom  of 
Basala.  Poland.  TxjgoalaTla.  and  other 
■alve-laa. 

I  also  notice  that  the  Red  brothers  and 
staters  who  go  to  Cvuope  always  buy  rcund- 
trlp  tickets  and  never  stay  away  for  long. 

On  the  other  hand,  ships  and  planes  from 
nearly  all  Buropean  ports  and  alrporta  ara 
crowded  with  Europeans  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  breatlie  the  air  of  this  new  world  of 
demo  .-atlc  thought. 

Speaking  of  trans-AtlanUc  travel.  I  hope 
that  the  antl-Oommunl3t  house  cleaning  or- 
dered in  Washington,  and  which  seems  to 
extend  Into  labor  unions  anU  other  prlvata 
flaUla.  will  Increase  the  traffic  trail  from  hera  < 
to  Curope.  \ 

The  pressure  that  must  be  brought  to  bear 
to  open  the  communistic  carbuncle  on  our. 
body  politic  s^ould  produce  a  healthy  effect. 
I  am  not  at  all  svire  that  it  would  be  either 
aaemaary  or  wise  to  go  to  the  length  of  out*  | 
lawing  the  Communist  Party  !>nd  putting  tha 
Red  brand  on  Conununlata.    It  might  tend 
to  turn  them  Into  martyrs,  which  U  pre- 
daaly  what  they  feed  on  and  use  to  attract ! 
the  tumbleweed  thinkers  who  follow  them. 
Let    us    shy    a    brickbat    at    communlsmj 
whenever  It  Ilfta  Ita  ugly  head  and  let 
lani^  a    the  stupid  stooges  who  are  bral 
lam  rr*"i**  to  follow  them.    The  kind  of  F 
^osnanlaca  who  thrlva  on  aneers  woxild 
dmtooyed  by  laughter.    Bspoaa  thssn  to  rl 
cule  and  watch  them  run. 

I  am  UAd  that  there  are  almost  i.000 
slan  agents  under  Sute  Department  visa 
this  country,  and  that  nearly  1.000  of  thr 
are  honor  graduatca  of  the  Red  spy  and  sal 
tage  school  In  lioaeow,  knoam  as  the  '  " 
iBsUtute.    Letuaaeadtbamkackw 
belong. 
It  la  also  revealed  that  about  400 
hold  key  jobs  In  th^  Federal 
t.    If  that  can  be  proven,  every  ona 

shotild   be   turned   out.     Hov 

thousands  more  there  are  In  leas 
oua  poaltions  time  alone  can  tell. 

Dont  think  for  a  monaat  that  this 
Ing  oX  our  attitude  baa  aot  had  Ita  aOMt 
Moacow. 

And  the  more  we  do  to  show  the  Red  1« 
that  we  are  In  thia  contest  to  win.  the 
yott  may  expect  a  softening  to  the  B 
sttttada.    They  are  not  people  with  wt 
foa  can  argue  potots  of  right  and  wrong. 
80  far  as  they  are  oonecmed.  no  -  —  — 
are  tovotead    only  thair  will  to  ■ 
worid.    Thar*  are  ao  moral  lma«.  Ibr 
them  truths  and  tmtruths  are  mere  tooli 
rva  their  needs. 

TlM  only  way  to  deal  with  them  Is  to  1 
and  lay    " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or  aucHiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17. 1947 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  of  George 
Meany.  secretary-treasurer.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Station  WOL. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Wednesday,  April  16, 
1947: 

Our  Nation  Lb  the  strongest  to  the  world. 
We  are  strong  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but 
the  No  1  reason  for  our  strength  Is  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  free  men. 

America's  Mrength  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  symbol  of  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  the 
whole  world  have  comoliied  to  give  us  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  We  have  served 
notice  that  we  sund  not  only  for  freedom 
here  at  home  but  also  for  liberty,  democracy, 
and  the  rights  of  governments  and  peoples 
everywhere  to  be  protected  against  the  en- 
slavement of  totalitarianism. 

Today  there  is  serious  danger  of  America's 
position,  as  the  champion  and  bxilwark  of 
freedom,  being  undermined  through  action  of 
our  own  Congress.  This  would  je  the  In- 
eviUble  effect  If  Congress  were  to  pass  the 
labor  legislation  now  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill  I  refer  to  is  one  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  This  meastire  emanates 
from  the  House  Labor  Committee  and  is  being 
called  the  Hartley  bill.  The  bill  shovUd  be 
known  as  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Manu- 
facturers bin,  which  to  fact  It  U. 

The  Hartley-NAli  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  designed  to  bring 
about  the  deatruction  of  free  trade  unionism 
In  our  country.  It  proposes  to  achieve  this 
nefarious  purpose  by  enacting  Into  law  the 
prof^ram  adopted  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  last  December. 

The  Hartley  bill  would  definitely  effectuate 
the  NAM  program.  For  example,  the  NAM 
urged  that  "the  protec^on  of  law  should  be 
extended  to  strikers  only  when  the  majority 
of  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit,  by  secret 
ballot  under  impartial  supervision,  have  voted 
for  a  strike  In  preference  to  acceptance  of 
the  latest  offer  of  the  employer."  The  Hart- 
ley bill  accepts  this  proposal  in  toto — to  fact, 
almost  word  for  word. 

This  sltustlon  prevails  all  through  the  bill. 
Throxighout  the  68  pages  of  the  Hartley  bill 
we  (tod  the  Ideas  and  the  very  language  of 
the  NAM'S  antllabor  program  lifted  bodUy 
and  incorporated  into  the  bill.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  on  this  score.  The  committee  mi- 
nority has  stated  quite  definitely,  and  I  quote, 
"Durtog  the  period  of  the  hearings  the  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  NAM.  working  behind  the 
acenea.  were  writtog  the  legislation."  This 
quote  refers  to  the  so-called  Hartley  bUl  now 
fraudulently  offered  as  the  brain  child  of  Mr. 
Habtlkt  himself  and  his  fellow  committee- 
men of  the  majority. 

The  NAM  U  evidently  not  concerned  with 
the  world  position  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  NAM  Is  clearly  not  dUturbed 
that  enslavement  of  the  plato  cltlxens  of 
America  would  destroy  our  Nation's  position 
aa  the  atandard  bearer  of  freedom  In  the 
rtbrt  to  halt  further  expansion  of  commu- 
nism. The  NAM  doesn't  seem  to  care  about 
anything  except  proflu.  more  profiu,  and  still 
mora  ptoflta.    Last  year  the  corporations  of 


America  as  a  whole  made  far  more  money 
than  In  the  highly  profitable  war  years,  but 
the  NAM  wants  more,  and  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  greedy  objective  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation's  workers. 

Our  Government  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
preventtog  the  spread  of  Communist  Influ- 
ence abroad  and  at  home.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced and  reiterated  that  the  admtolstra- 
tlon  U  determined  to  carry  this  policy  out  to 
an  effective  manner.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  In  complete 
sympathy  with  this  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  Americans  have  no  vise  whatso- 
ever for  the  hateful  tenets  of  communism  or 
any  other  form  of  totalitarianism. 

Tills  anti-Communist  program  will  be 
torpedoed  If  the  Hartley  bill  Is  enacted  into 
law.  American  workers  will  not  cheerfully 
accept  any  statute  which  compels  them  to 
work  against  their  will.  They  will  resent 
and  resist  such  a  flagrant  violation  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
In  particular  the  thirteenth  amendment, 
which  forbids  tovoluntary  servitude. 

This  bill  will  bring  more  recruits  Into  the 
ranks  of  those  opposed  to  the  American  way 
of  life  than  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  enroll  to  30 
years.  Communism  thrives  on  chaos,  dis- 
order and  oppression,  and  this  bill  sponsored 
and  written  by  attorneys  for  greedy  antl- 
labor employers,  will  surely  bring  about 
chaos,  disorder  and  oppression. 

At  a  time  when  our  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy  Is  directed  toward  making  America  a 
vital  Influence  on  the  side  of  human  liberty 
In  world  affairs.  It  Is  little  short  of  criminal 
to  create  a  condition  here  at  home  that  will 
render  otir  Nation  completely  hnpotent  as  a 
world  power.  A  Nation  torn  asunder  by  to- 
ternal  strife  cannot  exercise  leadership  to 
world  affairs. 

This  measure  If  enacted  toto  law  will 
weaken  our  Internal  economy  to  the  point 
where  America  can  no  longer  command  re- 
spect In  its  dealings  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  This  would  no  doubt  please 
Molotov  and  Stalin.  This  Is  what  the  Com- 
mxmlst  Party  and  the  actual  and  mental  for- 
eigners who  are  associated  with  it  would 
most  ardently  desire.  Henry  Wallace  would 
giggle  with  glee. 

Mr.  Habtlkt  and  many  of  our  big-business 
newspapers  state  that  antllabor  legislation 
must  be  enacted  by  thU  Congress  because  of 
a  so-called  mandate  from  the  people.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  November  election  results 
constituted  a  mandate  to  clamp  handcxiffs 
and  a  strait-Jacket  on  the  American  wage- 
earner. 

There  Is  not  a  particle  of  truth  to  any  such 
claim.  The  fact  Is  that  last  year's  election 
mandate  was  to  eliminate  bureaucracy,  to 
wipe  out  regimentation.  It  was  a  protwt 
against  high  prices  and  administrative  fail- 
ures in  price  control.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  very  bureaucracy  and  regimentation  that 
this  legislation  would  bring  about.  It  was  a 
protest  against  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass 
bipartisan  hotislng  legislation  so  people 
could  have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  It  waa  a 
protest  against  the  complete  Inability  of  Con- 
gress and  the  OPA  to  do  anything  when  the 
cotmtry's  meat  producers  went  on  strike 
against  the  American  people.  Those  were 
the  Issues  tovolved  to  the  election  last 
November. 

It  seems  strange  to  see  leaders  of  a  party 
which  has  been  assailing  regimentation  for 
fourteen  long  years  now  advocating  regi- 
mentation for  the  40,000,000  wage  earners  of 
the  Nation. 

Those  who  are  now  attempttog  to  put 
America's  workers  to  a  straltjacket  of  legal 
restrictions  that  would  virtually  chain  them 
to  the  work  bench  forget  one  very  Important 
thtog— the  American  workers'  love  of  liberty. 
They  forget  that  the  free  workers  of  our  Na- 


tion outproduced  the  slaves  of  totalitarian- 
Ism.  They  forget,  above  all.  that  even  If  this 
NAM  bill  was  enforceable.  It  still  would  not 
help  production. 

Perhaps  the  NAM  and  Ita  congremlonal 
agents  might  even  succeed,  through  the  l»\i- 
tal  methods  of  totalitarianism  to  making 
slaves  of  America's  workers. 

But  what  good  would  that  do  (or  the  NAM 
and  Its  constituent  corporations.  Interested 
as  they  are  solely  in  greater  and  ever  greater 
profits?  They  woxild  find  their  profits  not 
enhanced  but  reduced.  The  American  work> 
ar  would  not  produce  much  If  he  were  de> 
prlved  of  his  freedom.  The  NAM  and  its 
agents  would  (hid  out.  as  the  directors  have 
found  out,  that  forced  labor  Is  not  productive 
labor. 

The  resulU  that  the  authors  of  thU  bUl  da- 
sire  to  achieve  are  best  described  by  a  stata- 
ment  Issued  by  Congressman  Lssimski  speak- 
tog  for  the  mtoority : 

"This  bill  would  return  us  to  the  dark  agaa 
of  labor  exploitation.  It  Is  only  tha  begto- 
nlng.  After  the  unions  are  broken  and  split 
and  formed  Into  a  labor  front  fw  exploiu- 
tion,  then  we  will  see  the  return  of  child 
labor.  Small  boys  will  once  more  be  (ed  toto 
the  mtoes.  yotmg  girls  will  sweat  to  the  gar- 
ment shops.  Cheap  labw  will  be  achieved. 
The  'yellow-dog  contract'  will  reappear.  The 
black  lUt  wUl  once  more  become  a  weapoa 
against  the  livelihood  of  the  worker." 

Thus  states  a  group  of  Congressmen  who 
are  quite  evidently  aware  of  the  real  pur- 
poses behind  .he  program  of  Mr.  Habtlst  and 
those  whose  toterests  he  represenu. 

If  it  were  possible  for  American  labor  on 
the  one  side  and  the  profit-greedy  employers 
and  their  spokesmen  In  Congress  on  the 
other  side  to  battle  this  out  lor  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  we  could  perhaps  afford 
to  suffer  the  chaos  and  disorder  that  would 
result.  It  would  perhaps  be  worth  while, 
to  the  long  rtin,  to  let  this  toternal  battle 
take  place,  even  with  all  the  suffering  it 
might  entail,  to  order  to  clear  up  once  and 
for  all  to  the  minds  of  the  employers  and 
their  agents  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
American  workers  are  by  right  entitled  to 
maintain  free  trade-unions  for  their  own 
benefit  and  protection. 

But  unfortunately  we  cannot  bi^d  a  wall 
around  America  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  and  Indulge  to  a  private  fight  of  this 
ktod.  The  world  In  1947  Is  looking  to 
America  for  leadership.  Aruerica  can  fur- 
nish that  leadership  only  by  rematolng 
strong.  America  cannot  remato  strong  If 
it  Is  torn  asunder  by  the  bitter  strife  which 
vinil  surely  ensue  If  the  Hartley  bUl  becomes 
law. 

The  legislative  theory  behtod  this  measxire. 
If  It  can  be  dignified  by  conceding  that  it  U 
the  result  of  any  legislative  theory,  seems 
to  be  that  the  key  to  todtistrlal  peace  In  thIa 
coimtry  Is  the  weakentog  and  ultimate  de- 
struction of  trade- unions.  Unions  are  all 
right  If  they  can  be  rendered  so  weak  that 
they  can  no  longer  carry  out  their  obligations 
to  the  worker.  The  worker  Is  to  be  protected 
to  this  bill  by  the  destruction  of  his  \mion. 
Well,  I  am  sure  the  American  worker  Is  not 
gotog  to  stiffer  his  union  to  be  destroyed. 
He  knows  that  the  high  standard  of  life  en- 
Joyed  by  the  wage  earners  of  America  did 
not  come  as  a  gift  from  the  employer.  Ha 
knows  that  he  U  the  best-paid,  best-houaed 
and  best -clothed  worker  to  the  world  becaum 
of  his  right  to  matotaln  free  trade-imlons  aa 
an  tostnmient  to  achieving  a  better  life.  I 
am  sure  America's  workers  will  fight  to  retain 
these  rlghta  becauae  to  the  final  analysis 
their  destruction  means  the  destruction  of 
our  form  of  free  society. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  this  antllabor  pro- 
posal that  is  perhaps  more  dlsturbtog  than 
any  other.    This  is  the  poUtlcal  aq»ect. 
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"^Jutormer  chief  executive  of  a  State.  1  hare 
had  wrv^  saperlance  In  tba  balancing  o<  im- 
■Mdlato  ■  aaoBay  aavlaci  f  *^**t  _?'5f*T 
Mtalle  aarvlBM  aad  tba  boMlBg  togatbar  of 
Eflaad  aonla  la^atMtf  to  anbarge  tboee 
Mrrleea  afflelanUy  ta  tta  public  tototaat     tt 
baa  been  my  aspartenaa  that  tba  aavtog  of 
doUaia  may  coat  many  timaa  tba  tmaaadlata 
aoMunt,  Ui  both  the  cutttog  o«  of  aerncea 
and  tba  aeaatoal  raconatruetlon  of  the  senr- 
lea  hMI  tba  paraonnal  tbat  aaoit  do  tba  Job. 
It*  aaMvlMaa  waa  fUtaHl  tfatiiv  the  diffl- 
eaM  fMvar  years  whan  tbaca  was  even  more 
reaaoa  for  the  strletoak  aeonomy  than  ex- 
tots  today-l  aaa  aot  atokaMM  to  tba  least 
the  need  for  eeoaoaay  to  balSM 
the  public  debt,  and  as 
to  taduee  Uxsa.     I  want  to 

ir.  bowavar.  that  wa  will  harm  our 
«a«  tiM  public  welfare  irrepu^biy 
by  pMiBlHIbg  IIM  propoaed  enu  to  tba  iMb 
boiaat  lor  tba  Dipartaant  of  Labor. 

tiTdlaeatoliV  tba  bodgat  for  tba  Depart- 
■Mat  of  Labor.  I  have  to  mind  tbe  sartrlcea 
vblcb  tba  various  bureaus  and  dlTlik»a  of 
tba  Dipartaaent  have  rendered  and  are  ren- 
^lyl»g  ^  tbe  eapkyars  as  well  aa  to  the 
w^a  wiiiMB  of  tbla  anmtry  and  of  my  owb 

8Ute.  , ^ 

In  tbla  conaaetlea  K  should  be  borne  to 
Bind  that  the  Labor  Oapartaaait  to  currently 
operating  on  a  budgtt  of  approximately 
•113  000.0CO.  La  view  of  the  President!  de- 
termination to  balance  the  NaUonal  Budget. 
that  Department  aa  all  other  executive  da- 
1^  pared  to  tba  quick  ita  operatlcaa 
»**A— J  tta  lagiisst  for  I94d  fuada. 
papaitimiiT  baa  aakad  for  9103 .000 AX)  to 

m  out  ita  mtolmum  eaaentlal  tuactiona — 

of  wblah  aaaount  aTajlOCOOO  to  for  granu  to 
the  Statee  for  the  operations  by  tbe  Btataa 
a(  local  employment  oAcee.  Thua.  fuada  ra> 
ouaated  for  operation  of  tbe  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Itaelf  waa  actuaUy  •33.000.000. 
Tbto  todaed  to  a  naodeat  aum  lor  the  execu- 
Uve  depattaaeat  wbMt  porforaa  the  sarvicae 
of  tbe  Federal  Government  In  tbe  Important 
Said  of  labor,  labor-management  relatlona, 
and  emploftooot. 

It  to  belii«  propoaed.  however,  that  tboee 
requested  funds  of  $31  000  000  be  slaabed  bf 
nearly  tl4.000.000.  and  thus  leave  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  with  only  about  tlS^lCOOOO 
with  which  to  ootoduat  Its  actlvltlea  tbrouglb^ 
1948. 

1Mb  prapoaed  action.  I  submit  la  not  to 
keeping  wttb  otir  natkmal  postwar  needs  and 
our  postwar  deierminatlona.  or  with  the  law 
which  esublished  the  Departn  en.  of  Labor. 
I  am  opposed  to  tbe  action  propoaed  to{ 
tbla  body  in  H.  R.  2100.  because  the  facta 
Hnltffi^  that  such  action  would  emaaculata 
tfea  Ooparttoant  of  Labor.  I  wlab  tartrfly  to 
point  out  tttrt  bow  conpleU  tba  aaMacula- 
tlon  would  be: 

The  Division  of  Labor  Standarda  would  be 
cut  100  percent. 

It  would  be  liquidated,  except  for  tbe  func- 
tion of  child-labor  toapeetlon.  which,  w'th  lU 
fUMto  eevarely  cut.  would  be  transferred  to 
aaotbar  dlvlilaa  of  tbe  Department. 
The  Ualtcd  MatM  Employment 
would  be  cut  TT  pwroaat. 

In  addlttoa  to  thla  cut,  tba  Tatsrans'  Em- 
ploymMit  Swloa  In  tbe  U8B  would  be  cut 
94  percent,  and.  furthermore,  thto  approprla- 
tton  hill  piuptaes  to  direct  the  Internal  or-j 
ganfimtkm  of  tbe  X7SB  by  eliminating  fleldj 
oflcea. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Uibor  SUttotlcs  would 
cut  60  percent. 
Tbe  SoUcltor's  OAoe  would  be  cut  30  per- 

Tbe  CooelUatlon  flat  ilea  would  be  cut 
percent. 

In  addltloto  to  tbe  cut.  thto  approprlat 
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eonoem.  This  Division  makes  Ita  aanrlces, 
standards,  and  aaatotance  available  to  the 
appropriate  State  authorities  for  their  uae. 
I  abould  like  to  quota  what  the  labor  com- 
mlaakmer  of  North  Carolina  came  to  Wash- 
togton  to  say  about  thto  Dlvtolon.  and  the 
proposal  to  llq\ildata  It. 

"As  an  asaoclatlon  of  Stata  labor  commis- 
sioners, we  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
House  action  In  abolishing  the  Division  of 
Labor  Standards.  Thto  Division  was  created 
at  the  requeet  of  the  Stata  labor  commis- 
sioners so  that  we  might  have  machinery 
within  the  Federal  Government  to  strengthen 
our  hands  In  dealing  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  labor-law  administration  that  face 
us.  We  wanted  a  friend  at  court — someone 
familiar  with  the  strengths  and  weakneesee 
of  the  Stata  labor  departmenta,  sympathetic 
with  their  programs  and  with  an  understand- 
ing of  their  needs — an  agency  that  would 
be  genuinely  totarested  In  strengthening 
Stata  labor  departmenta  instead  of  whittling 
away  their  functions.  We  have  had  that  ktod 
of  agency  to  the  Dlvtolon  of  Labor  Standards. 
It  has  served  tu  well.  The  staff  has  been 
largely  recruited  from  persons  who  have 
served  tbelr  apprenticeship  In  one  or  an- 
other Stata  labor  department. 

"Time  and  agato,  without  the  Division's 
assistance,  we  as  Stata  representatives  would 
have  found  ourselves  to  a  position  where 
we  could  not  move.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  for  example,  one  of  the  first  tboughta  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  was  to  lay  aside  the 
State  labor  laws  affecting  hours  of  work. 
Tbe  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  sent  tale- 
grams  to  various  governors  requesting  Im- 
mediate action  to  permit  wholesale  length- 
ening of  hours  of  work  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. No  one  governor  vrould  have  been  able 
to  determine  whether  Increased  production 
would  have  resulted  from  such  a  move.  We 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Labor  De- 
partment for  asstotance.  At  conferences  ar- 
ranged by  the  Dlvtolon  of  Labor  Standards, 
offlclato  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  conferred  with  a  group  of 
Stata  labcM*  commissioners  from  Important 
Industrial  States.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Labor  Standards,  reasonably  uniform 
and  satisfactory  standards  were  worked  out 
for  the  temporary  relaxation  of  Stata  labor 
laws  during  the  war  period.  The  produc- 
tion of  war  matarlato  achieved  during  the 
years  which  followed  was  of  such  magnitude 
that  It  appears  evident  that  such  a  solution 
was  the  logical  one.  The  labor  laws  were 
saved  and  now  are  again  operative. 

"The  conferences  which  the  Division  has 
arranged  for  discussion  of  current  problems 
and  the  larger  national  conferencee  that 
have  been  held  each  year  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  stlmulata  more  harmonious  relations 
between  the  States  and  to  bettar  admtoto- 
trative  practices 

"We  need  the  continuing  Watchfulness  and 
service  of  the  Division  to  the  postwar  years 
ahead.  We  believe  we  have  a  right  to  aak 
thto  aort  of  asstotance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Our  departmenta  receive  no  Fed- 
eral ftoanclal  aid  of  any  kind.  Yet  we  prob- 
ably have  one  of  the  toughest  asslgnmenta 
to  all  of  Stata  government.  We  are  not  ask- 
tog  for  Federal  funds.  But  we  do  ask  for 
a  minimum  of  asstotance  such  as  we  have 
received  from  the  Dlvtolon  In  Improvtog  our 
safety  and  health  programs  and  our  labor 
law  administration. 

T  am  sun  other  wltneeeee  have  told  you 
of  the  terrific  cost  of  toduetrlal  accldenta. 
We  In  the  States  have  responsibility  for  re- 
ducing thto  toll.  We  want  to  do  a  good  Job. 
But  moet  of  ua  Iiave  neither  enough  funds 
nor  tratoed  personnel  to  carry  the  load  un- 
aided. And  we  know  full  well  that  If  we  fall 
to  bring  tbe  accident  rates  down,  Irrestotible 
preaatire  will  develop  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
met.t  to  take  over  the  Job.  *  *  •  If  the 
can  continue  to  revive  assistance 
tbe  Division  of  Labor  Standards  to 


training  factory  Inspectors,  to  preparing  safe- 
ty codes,  and  to  planning  and  developing 
State  aafety  programs,  we  believe  that  Fed- 
eral Intervention  to  thto  field  will  not  be- 
come necessary.     •     •     • 

"The  advisory  and  technical  servlcee  of  the 
Division  have  been  of  much  practical  value 
to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor 
during  the  past  12  years.  FoUowtog  Ita  reor- 
ganization in  1933.  our  Department  has  im- 
dergone  a  gradual  expanalon  to  keeping  with 
the  growing  needa  of  labor  and  todtu- 
try.  *  *  *  Much  of  thto  development 
and  Improvement  to  the  direct  result  of  the 
technical  asstotance  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Dlvtolon  of  Labor  Standards  In  the 
training  of  inspectors,  development  of  codes, 
and  through  the  Informational  and  educa- 
tiotuil  servlcee  whl^  It  baa  made  avail- 
able.    •     •     • 

"We  have  gone  over  the  House  commit- 
tee's report  with  care.  Based  upon  our  ex- 
perience, we  can  see  no  economy  which  will 
reetilt  from  the  elimination  of  the  services  of 
the  Dlvtolon  of  Labor  Standards.  It  to  hard 
for  ua  to  understand  why  an  Appropriations 
Committee  abould  ellmlnata  thto  small  ac- 
cident prevention  service  and  at  the  same 
time  grant  $18,000,000  of  Federal  funds  to 
rehabllltata  workers  after  they  are  tojured. 
Yet  that  appropriation  to  carried  In  the  same 
report  to  which  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards to  aboltohed.  Similarly,  we  cannot  see 
why  tbe  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice should  be  granted  millions  for  building 
up  State  health  departments — partlctllarly 
In  the  field  of  Industrial  hygiene — when  we 
In  the  State  labor  departmenta  are  denied 
all  aaslstaace." 

a.  TRX  UMum  aiaits  sicPLoncxirr  saavicc 

The  TJ  percent  proposed  cut  In  funds  to 
operate  the  United  Statea  Employment  Serv- 
ice—the national  ofBce  of  our  public  em- 
ployment service  system — would  completely 
Incapacitate  the  Federal  Government  to  dto- 
charglng  reaponslbllltles  placed  upon  It  to 
the  law  which  establtohed  our  Federal - 
Stata  system  of  public  employment  offices. 
Just  why  H.  R.  2700  proposes  to  cut  the  funds 
requested  for  operations  of  the  national  of- 
fice 77  percent— from  $3J912,000  to  »900,000— 
yet  proposes  to  grant  the  ftill  amount  of 
funds  requested  to  operate  the  Stata  and 
local  offlcea— 972.000,000— to  difficult  to  under- 
stand, as  all  of  the  money  to  run  the  USS9 
and  the  State  employment  services  comes 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  100  percent. 

The  committee  report  accompanytog  H.  R. 
2700  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  are  aome 
who  do  not  understand  that  the  public  em- 
plojrment  service  system  which  was  created 
In  1933  was  created  aa  a  Federal -State  sys- 
tem— not  as  a  Federal  or  a  Stata  system,  but 
aa  a  Federal-State  system  with  nondupUcat- 
Ing  and  nonoverlapplng  reaponslbllltles  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  and  to  tbe  State  gov- 
emmenta.  That  Is  the  system  that  was  to 
operation  prior  to  federalization  of  the  em- 
ployment service  lor  the  war  Job,  the  system 
hy  which  we  have  seen  a  basic  democratic  to- 
stltutlon  come  toto  being  and  mature.  Un- 
less we  repeal  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  the 
Federal -State  cooperative  system  should  re- 
m*in  In  operation  now  that  we  have  returned 
the  ninnlng  of  the  State  services  back  to  the 
Statea.  Becatise  the  report  accompanying 
H.  R.  2700  seems  to  reveal  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  It  was  taking  care  of  the  operations  of 
otu  public  emplojrment  service  by  providing 
all  the  fimds  requested  for  State  operations 
but  cutting  the  national  office  77  percent,  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  protest  to  the  proposed 
cut  in  requested  funds  for  the  D8E3  which 
has  been  made  by  Col.  Henry  E.  Kendall,  the 
chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Commission  of  North  Carolina.  He  has 
appealed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee to  restore  requested  ftmds,  and 
to  me,  he  baa  written: 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  thto  cut  has  been 
such  that  It  may  seriously  endanger  tbe  en- 


tire developmental  program  of  the  USB  and 
that  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Insufficient  for  the  USBS 
to  provide  the  various  States  with  tbe  eerv- 
loes  the  States  would  like  to  have.    •     •     • 

"I  think  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  tech- 
nical services  the  national  office  should  be 
able  to  provide  to  to  the  field  of  ocmpatlonal 
information.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
employment  services  In  the  States  are  to  do 
an  adequate  job  and  to  continue  to  develop 
that  some  central  group  will  have  to  provide 
revtolons  for  the  dictionary,  trade  questions 
which  cover  additional  occupations  and  are 
revtoed  to  meet  technological  changes,  apti- 
tude and  performance  testa  which  are  one  cf 
our  most  valuable  services  to  Industry.  Inter- 
viewing aids  and  Job  descriptions  to  be  tised 
as  devices  for  Improving  tbe  efficiency  of  our 
local  office  personnel,  particularly  In  Inter- 
viewing and  placing  applicanta.  While  some 
of  this  work  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
various  States  It  seems  to  me  that  a  well 
admlntotered  national  program  should  be 
able  to  provide  thto  for  the  various  States  at 
a  lesser  cost  and  with  better  coverage  than 
any  todlvldual  Stata  could  poaslbly  do. 

"In  addition  to  thto  technical  asstotaner 
to  the  way  of  occupational  totormatlon  and 
occupational  tools,  we  feel  that  It  to  worth 
while  for  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  conttoue  wlthto  reaaon  tbelr  work 
on  manual  preparation  and  manual  revision. 
While  all  of  theee  manuato  do  not  exactly 
meet  the  needs  In  thto  Stata  I  find  that  vrltb 
mtoor  revtolons  we  have  been  able  to  tosiM 
theee  manuato  and  have  not  been  required  to 
matotato  a  procedures  section  of  any  conse- 
quenee. 

"In  the  field  of  lab<x--marfcet  information 
we  feel  that  the  requirement  and  requesta 
from  tbe  USES  have  been  a  great  many 
times  too  burdensome  and  that  to  many  to- 
stances  they  establtohed  requirementa  which 
has  required  the  expenditure  of  too  much 
staff  time  for  the  restilta  achieved.  I  feel 
that  a  portion  of  their  work  ahould  be  con- 
tinued eo  that  the  varlotis  States  may  be  pro- 
vided with  over-all  Information  on  labor- 
market  trends  for  their  consideration  In 
planning  the  program  for  their  individual 
State. 

"In  addlUon  to  theee  tblngi  which  I  have 
mentioned,  I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  a 
reasonable  staff  to  be  maintained  by  tbe 
USES  to  provide  for  the  totercbange  of  In- 
formation on  Employment  Service  opera- 
tions among  the  various  Statea.  It  la  not 
anticipated  that  this  group  would  have  di- 
rect supervisory  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  any  Stata  but  where  good  practices  are 
found  to  States  thto  Information  could  be 
passed  on  to  other  States  for  their  use. 

"In  regard  to  the  regional  offices,  I  cannot 
argue  that  we  (North  Carolina!  would  have 
any  great  difficulty  In  our  relationship  arltb 
the  USES  If  the  regional  office  was  dlacon- 
ttoued,  because  of  our  geographical  prox- 
imity to  Washington.  However,  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  In  those  Statee  which  are  at 
a  dtotance  from  WaAlngton  It  would  be 
wtoe  to  conttoue  the  regional  offices  so  that 
the  Statee  would  have  assistance  in  their 
problems  without  tbe  necessity  of  traveling 
to  or  correapondlng  with  the  officlato  to 
Waahtogton.  Thto  presupposes,  of  course, 
that  the  regional  office  people  would  be 
given  suflSclent  authority  to  take  necesaary 
action  with  regard  to  the  problem  the  Statea 
might  present  and.  If  given  such  authority, 
the  regional  office  would  be  valuable  to  tbe 
States  near  Washington  stoce  there  would 
be  a  small  staff  of  persons  assigned  to  work 
with  a  group  of  States  and  would  be  more 
cognizant  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  tba 
State." 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the  appropria- 
tions for  tbe  USES,  Mr.  Kendall  baa  aald  to 
me: 

T  would  like  to  urge  that  you  take  any 
action  which  you  may  deem  advisable  to 
securing  the  restoration  of  sufficient  fund* 
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Slato  aarrlea.  handlad  a  total  of  ITS  labor 
mnutaa  In  Morth  OaroUna.  tnfOlTlng  4d.TO6 
ampiuf  aw  aU  told.  -Biirty-nlna  of  tbaaa  wara 
^S^loppagaa.    tnvolTlBg    SJSai    workara. 
pifty-aaran  w»a  thraatanad  worli  atoppagaa. 
IB  which  tl.STl  worfcara  ware  tawlwl.  act- 
tlad  by  tha  OonclHatloo  Berrloa  without  a 
atrlka      In  addition.  47  dlaputaa  tnTolrlng 
lO.lM  workara  were  .ettled  by  tba  Sarrioa  bj»- 
fora  any  tbraat  of  a  atrtta.    to  «  caaaa  in- 
TolYlng  M7  amplotyaaa.  aa  ai«tt»tor  waa  ap- 
pointed.    Twel^  wera  handled  by  the  ap- 
pointment   of    tachnlcal    commlaalonerB    to 
make  work-load  aurvaya  and  other  kinda  of 
tachnloil  atwdtoa  in  the  aSactad  planu.  to 
•ettla  ItoMB  hi  tha  dlaputaa.    Four  thonaand. 
nine  hundred  and  aa^en  ampluyrao  wara  In- 

TOlvad  in  tbeaa  eaaea.  

Ona  of  tba  moat  important  OMpa  taken  oy 
tha  Conciliation  Service  since  DIraetor  War- 
ren aaaumed  oflke  waa  tha  aatabllahment     : 
n   Labor-Managaaaaat   Adnaory   Comml:te« 
Thto  eoamnlttaa  ai—lrtlng  of  rapraaentatiTaa 
itw!  by  the  NAM.  Chamber  of  Com- 
„.  AFL.  and  CIO  waa  aaUbllabed  pur- 
.,.,,, <*'tn  the  unanimous  recommendation  nf 
the  Prealdenfa  Labor-Management  Confer- 
ence on  Induatrtal   Relatlooa   In   Hovambar 
1M6.     The      Labor-Management      Advisory 
Committee  meeu  regularly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Dtowetor  of  Coctelll*- 
tioa  to  proalda  advice  aa<  guMaaoa  on  the 
oparattonaofthaaarelaa.   Tha  artahUahrnent 
of  tba  eoouBlttae  to  porttnrtarty  algnlflcant 
in  that  It  marka  tha  flrat  ttoM  !■  the  hlatoiy 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  manage- 
ment baa  had  a  voice  In  the  funetloaiag  of 
that  Departmant.    No  major  raorganlaatlonal 
atep  taken  by  the  Conciliation  Sarrlce  waa 
taken  inilfiaa  it  waa  made  upon  iha  reoom- 
nMOdatlon  of  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
oonmlttee.    One  of  the  moat  important  rec- 
ommendatlona  made  by  the  committee  waa 
for  tha  eatabllahment  of  a  panel  of  ac  apeclal 
eoaeillators.     Theae  apeclal  conclllatora  ara 
thi  outatandlng  people  in  the  field  of  labor 
i^Ktlona  In  the  country  who  have  agreed  to 
keep  themselvea  available  for  aaalgnn^enta  to 
particularly   important   caaea   affecting   the 
national  welfare  and  economy.     They  are  the 
type  of  people  that  could  riot  ordinarily  be 
attracted  to  regular  government  aervlee,  b\rt 
who  are  willing  to  serve  from  time  to  time 
to  aaalat  their  country  In  the  peaceful  aet- 
tlaaent  of  major  dlaputaa.     North  Carolina 
Is  particularly  pro\id  of  the  fact  that  It  haa 
contributed  two  of  Its  native  aons  to  the  Hat 
of  2»— Dr  Frank  P.  Graham,  prealdent  of  tha 
Unlveraity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
•ad  noftaarii  Barry  D.  Wolf,  of  the  Unlveratty 
of  north  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Stacy,  chief  Juatlee  of  tbe  Supreme  Coast  of 
North  Carolina,  waa  Chairman  of  the  Freal- 
denfa  Labor-ManagaBiont  Oonferenee  in 
1948  and  served  oa  tha  taet-ftaadlng  board 
and  filled  other  apeclal  aatogamenta  of  na- 
tional tmportanoe  in  ooaaoiloto  with  the  ad- 
mmiatration  of  tbe  labor  oondllation  pro- 
gram, la  which  he  reflected  great  credit  upon 
btBMelf  and  made  a  fine  eontrlbutlon  to  tho ' 
OoaeUlatHm  Servlea. 

The  roociUatlon  Sarvlee,  In  addition  to  tba 
National  Labor-Management  Advleory  Com- 
mittee, haa  eatabll^ed  regional  advlacry^ 
commltteee.  compoaed  of  repreeeatattvaa  of 
tbe  aame  organiaatlona.  who  advtaa  the  ra- 
gtaiial  directora  on  a  local  levrt  oa  prob>tna 
affecting  tbe  regional  olBeea.  Worth  Caro- 
lina haa  contributed  two  rapraaantatlvea  to 
tba  naglniiil  Labor-ManageoMnt  Oommll 
for  tba  aouthem  area— Mr.  Roy  Lawrei 
aoothem  director  of  the  TertUe  Worki 
UBloa  (CIO),  and  Mr  T  O  Moore. 
aad  general  eounart  of  the  T.  H.  Hanea 
ting  Co..  repieaettoit  the  RAM. 

In  talking  abotot  tho  OotoclUatkm 
I  woaM  tfta  to  rafbr  briefly  to  an  iz 
thai  hM  aOMa  to  my   personal   attentlaa,j 
whereby  that  Service  waa  parttoularly 
nil    la    amtottaf   labor,    managamant. 
agrlndtarttl  hataraata  ki  raaomaf  a  dln>t 


It  did  80  la  a 
Hat  woa  tha  ^>- 
:  rafcr  to  a  lettar 
of  Labor  froaa 
Ithe  State  Fana 
1  to  a  threatened 
ita.    Tba  letter 
thia  atatamant. 
falaa  economy 
of   an   agaacy 
jtea  such  a  tra- 
Sustrlal.  agrleul- 
lof  this  country, 
handling  of  thia 
imisaioner   of 
1  am  proud  to 
^er  peraonally.  aa 
tbe   other   com- 
North   Caroliiia 
bave   a  general 
of  competence 
have  the  confl- 
rltb  whom   they 
lare  typical  of  the 
other    at  a  tea. 
wc  need  to  help 
^ea.    We  certainly 
the  bodget  in 
effectivaaaaa. 
lanagement  Con- 
imended  not  only 
I  be  strengthened 
Kcient  funds  be 
and  attract   tha 
to  perform  tha 
Blieva  that  that 
to  great  weight. 

DIVISIOM 

imenta  tn  North 
jlalatkm.    It  had 

uiapeet  about  10 
lance.    Dnder  the 

\.  only  about  7 
[tbe  covered  planta 

State  will  be  left 

12  InspcctoTB. 

itUne  of  the  serv- 
'  Department,  with 
speratlve  aervloe 

Ity  and  neceaaity 

contracting  Oov- 

ever     it     la     poa- 

caualng    aerloua 

lie     aervlee.    How- 

pollcy   and   one 

Bierlcan  people  will 

,  trtment  that  haa 

id  that  carriea  for- 

[aerrice  to  the  large 

who  oonsUtuta 

Itled  to  that  same 
which  ahould  l>e 
sterlng  to  the  pub- 
lat  thia  conunlttae 
lequate  amount  la 
itlon  for  the  Labor 

the  above  foUowa: 

CaaouMA 
FaosBATioa. 
jUmbcr  24,  1949. 


D.   C. 

I  am  very  happy 

Btrlkea  have  been 
trying  plants  of  the 

lont  Tobacoo  Coa. 

C.  The  radrytnc 
Bptember  34  to  oper- 
Ity. 

wired  yoo.  tha  to- 
ite  were  vary  featfol 
^e    going    to 
[tnduetry.  and 

$500,000,000  worth 
tigbiy  parlabaMa,  la 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ezpreaa 
to  you  our  alncere  appreciation  for  the  fine 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
terminating  these  two  strikes.  I  want  to  pay 
apeclal  tribute  to  Mr.  Tates  Heafner  of  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service  for  tbe 
fine  service  that  he  rendered  to  the  farmers 
of  our  State  by  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  aettlement  In  theae  two  planta.  We 
were  not  only  Impressed  by  his  ability  to 
graqi  tha  toaues  involved  but  his  determina- 
tion to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  through 
the  deliberations.  He  brought  about  a  settle- 
ment that  leaves  the  Industry,  labor,  and 
farmera  in  a  very  happy  mood.  We  hope  that 
we  do  not  have  any  further  trouble  in  the 
redrying  Industry  this  year,  but  in  caae  we 
do.  the  farmers  of  this  State  will  appreciate 
very  much  your  assigning  Mr.  Heafner  to 
theae  casea.  In  the  meantime,  you  might 
asalgn  him  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Byrnes. 
Touts  very  truly. 

R.  Flake  Shaw, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Jefferson  Day  Dinner  Addreii  by  Hon. 
Tom  Connally,  of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  comcacncoT 

IN  THI  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  March  24).  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Conwallt]  at  the  Jefferson 
Day  dinner  held  in  New  York  City  last 
night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toaatmaster  and  fellow  Democrats,  It 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that  I 
respond  to  the  Invitation  to  join  In  honoring 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  profound  political 
philoaopher  and  founder  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

He  gave  Inspiration  and  leadership  to  tha 
period  of  the  revolution  and  the  foundation 
of  our  Government.  In  the  Continental 
Congreaa  In  1776  he  gave  to  the  world  that 
flaming  declaration  that  stirred  the  colonists 
to  the  high  resolve  to  pledge  their  Uvea  and 
fortunea  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. He  aerved  aa  Miniater  to  France. 
He  waa  Secretary  of  State  under  the  great 
Waahington.  and  Vice  Prealdent  imder  John 
Adama. 

The  American  people  called  him  to  the 
high  sUtlon  of  President.  For  eight  dramatic 
yeara  he  guided  the  Republic  with  patriotism 
and  ariadom. 

Though  Jefferson  filled  many  distinguished 
offlces.  he  directed  that  his  epitaph  ahould 
simply  state  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Statute  of  Religious  Freedom  and  the 
father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  office  were  ignored. 
He  deeired  to  be  remembered  by  his  country- 
men aa  the  champion  of  liberty,  religiotia 
freedom,  and  as  the  sponsor  of  education  for 
our  people.  He  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Conatltution. 
known  as  the  ''ill  of  Rights. 

As  President  of  the  United  Statea,  with  a 
TialoD  that  looked  down  through  the  years— 
ye«,    through    the    centuries — he    consum- 


mated the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803.  Thia 
courageous  stroke  brought  tmder  the  flag 
the  magnificent  territory  of  the  Northwest. 
Jefferson  was  abused  and  denounced  by  po- 
litical enemies,  but  he  thought  of  America 
and  the  mUlloiu  who  were  to  come  after 
him.  He  was  dreaming  of  the  future  and  of 
the  destiny  of  the  American  Republic. 

Tonight  we  are  Interested  In  Jefferson's 
philosophy  of  government  and  hia  found- 
ing of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  made  it  a 
living  force  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Democratic  Party  has  survived 
Its  antagonists.  During  Jefferson's  time  the 
Federalists  disintegrated.  The  Whig  Party 
waa  vanquished  by  Andrew  Jackson  and  those 
who  followed  his  banner  of  militant  democ- 
racy. The  Democratic  Party  has  contributed 
mcxe  to  the  development  of  free  government 
and  to  the  rights  of  the  body  of  o\u  people 
than  any  other  force  In  our  history. 

There  stands  in  Washington  a  handsome 
memorial  to  Jefferson.  I  frequently  observe 
it  and  reflect  that,  magnificent  as  It  la  In 
design,  and  conatructed  of  gleaming  marble, 
Jefferson  will  be  remembered  and  revered 
and  will  Infiuence  the  world  when  this  monu- 
ment shall  have  turned  to  dust. 

In  1948  tbe  American  electorate  will  select 
a  President,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  face  that  contest  with  con- 
fidence. 

In  the  backwash  of  war,  in  the  confusion 
and  unccrUlntles  which  beset  our  people, 
the  Republicans  by  a  narrow  margin  In  1946 
elected  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  not  discouraged.  Our  swords 
have  not  been  dulled.  Our  strength  has  not 
been  dissipated.  We  are  ready  for  1948.  We 
are  ready  for  battle. 

What  is  the  Democratic  record  during  the 
years  It  was  In  power?  They  are  known  from 
1933  to  1947. 

The  farmers  know  what  has  been  done 
for  agriculture.  The  depoaitors  In  banks 
remember  the  guaranty  of  bank  depoaits 
that  protects  their  savings  and  prevents 
panic.  Bank  depositors  can  never  forget  the 
heroic  action  of  the  great  and  beloved  Preal- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  superb 
leadershiD  In  closing  the  banks  to  save  them 
from  coUapse  and  ruin.  The  candid  indus- 
trialist knows  what  haa  happened  to  factory 
production  and  the  tremendous  voliune  of 
wealth  that  haa  been  created  and  distrib- 
uted among  our  people. 

The  imemployed  will  remember  Uiat  their 
ranka  were  reduced  and  those  who  toil  have 
received  increased  comforts  and  conveniences 

of  life. 

Men  and  women  of  advanced  years  wm 
never  forget  that  old-age  legUlatlon  haa  re- 
lieved their  necessities.  The  whole  country 
vrlll  never  forget  tremendous  advances  in 
liberal  and  aoclal  legislation. 

The  owners  of  insurance  policies  and  stock- 
holders of  railroads,  trust  companies,  mort- 
gage and  loan  companlea  and  other  business 
concerns  shoiild  never  forget  that  these  in- 
terests were  guided  to  successful  operation 
Instead  of  being  plunged  into  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  MUlions  of  businessmen  every- 
where in  America  are  enjoying  an  increased 
volume  of  business  and  security  in  their  In- 
vestmenU  which  resulted  from  lifting  the 
Nation  out  of  the  ruin  and  wreckage  of  1932. 

Nor  will  the  world  ever  forget  that  under 
the  leadership  and  direction  of  President 
Roosevelt,  the  most  colossal  war  in  aU  of 
the  annals  of  time  ended  In  complete  trlvunph 
for  American  arms. 

They  will  not  forget  that  under  Democratic 
leadership  our  heroic  soldiers  and  saUors  and 
marines  are  receiving  aid.  and  education,  and 
hospitalization. 

It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  championed  the  cause 
of  world  peace  and  was  InstrumenUl  in  es- 
tablishing the  United  Nations.  Our  pro- 
gram was  so  compeUlng  that  It  has  had  the 
approval  aad  cooperation  of  tbe  Republican 


Party.  We  accord  to  tbe  Republicans  our 
recognition  for  their  nonpartiaan  cooperation 
and  we  know  that  under  the  leaderahip  of 
President  Harry  8.  Truman,  our  voice  will 
have  a  mighty  appeal  In  the  cause  ot  peace 
and  In  the  rights  of  men  and  of  natlona. 

The  national  Income  for  1932  was  tS8.900.> 
000.000.  In  1833  It  waa  843.000.000.000  and 
it  grew  under  the  Democratic  administration 
until  In  1946  It  reached  the  astronomical  fig- 
ure of  8185.000.000,000.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  this  reflects  Increaaed  business 
activity,  increased  earnings  to  the  ma.<»f  of 
the  American  people  and  increased  prosi>erlty 
throughout  our  broad  !ind.  Theae  are  the 
facts  that  cannot  be  IgncHed.  They  cannot 
be  dismissed  by  a  shrug.  They  stand  out  In 
vivid  contrast  to  the  ruin  and  devaatation 
and  panic  which  we  faced  In  March  1933  like 
Washington'a  monvunent  whva  it  greets  the 
rising  sun. 

The  Republlcana  in  the  campaign  of  1948 
made  wild  and  extravagant  pledgee  to  the 
American  people.  They  agitated  against 
war  controls  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Some  of  them  were  irritating  to 
the  people.  This  irritation  waa  exaggerated 
and  magnified.  The  country  ought  to  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  both 
House  and  Senate  bad  voted  for  moat  of 
these  restrictions.  They  dared  not  do  other- 
wise during  war,  but  with  wild  shoutings, 
they  denounced  them.  President  Truman 
has  already  ended  nearly  all  of  the  controls. 
He  will  end  them  all  when  circumstances 
warrant. 

Hie  Republicans  {Htnniaed  a  aO  percent  re- 
duction of  taxes  across  the  board.  They 
promised  a  balancing  of  the  budget  and  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt.  They  ought  to 
know  and  the  country  now  knows  that  they 
cannot  reduce  t&xes  by  20  percent  and  alao 
make  any  substantial  payment  on  the  public 
debt.  Prealdent  Tnunan  haa  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  in  the  preaent  year. 
The  Republicans  are  now  in  power  in  both 
the  Senate  aiul  the  Hovise.  What  have  they 
achieved?  They  have  been  spending  too 
much  time  thinking  about  the  campaign  of 
1948  and  the  prospective  Republican  candi- 
dates for  President.  Too  much  maneuver- 
ing over  politics  has  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  their  promises,  advanced  in  tbe  beat 
and  hope  of  securing  place  and  power. 

The  Gallup  poll  of  April  8.  1947.  reported 
that  the  following  question  had  been  pro- 
pounded according  to  its  system:  "If  hard 
times  come  again  would  you  rather  have  the 
Republicans  or  Democrats  In  ofllce?"  Tha 
answer  was:  Republicans,  80  percent;  Demo- 
crats. 61  percent. 

A  second  question  waa  as  follows:  "Aa  you 
feel  today,  what  political  party — the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican— can  better  handle  tbe 
problem  of  keeping  wages  high?"  The  an- 
swer: Republicatis,  32  percent;  OemocraU.  84 
percent. 

Dr.  Gallup  reports:  "Other  poUa  In  tbe 
past  have  found  that  tbe  voters  believe  the 
Democratic  Party  U  best  for  people  of  below 
average  Income,  while  the  Republicans  are 
the  party  which  look  after  the  Intereata  of  the 
more  well-to-do." 

The  American  people,  prefer  the  Demo- 
craU  to  be  In  power  In  times  of  crises  becAuaa 
they  know  we  led  them  out  of  the  greatcat 
depression  within  a  hundred  years. 

The  recent  election  of  a  mayor  in  Chicago 
gave  victory  to  the  DemocraU  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  This  is  a  symbol  of 
what  the  people  are  thinking  and  of  what 
they  Intend  to  do  In  1948.  President  Harry 
8.  Tinman  assumed  the  Presidency  amidst 
the  gloom  and  grief  that  followed  the  death 
of  the  beloved  and  gaUant  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevelt.  Mighty  tasks  faced  the  new 
President  both  at  borne  Mid  abroad.  Ba 
faced  them  with  coxirage  and  patience  and 
patriotism.  He  faced  them  with  a  alneere 
deaire  to  serve  the  intereata  of  tba  wbole 
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Whereas  you  have  been  ao  untiring  and 
^      unselfish  in  tout  devotion  to  the  needs  and 


He  kept  bla  ayaa  toward  tba  Waat  and 
dreamed  of  a  great  oiNMMMlal  empire  on  tb« 
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It  •<  all  «t  «B  te  fan. 

production,  particularly  ka 

iia  oa  this  aabjsft.  and  I 

barab  names     Bitt.  as  a  result 

thereof.  I  hate  not  been  eoavkbaad  that  1, 
Mi  vraa«.  I  VMim  la  taata.  matt  tmmt  esU-| 
H^  I  wUl,  boii«*er.  fl*a  earMat  be«i  to 
«ka  opbUoaa  at  aJI  eeoneaUc  mwwitn  »  ^«n 
t^  abject  to  tbro—  mto  iIm  lap  o(  um 
SHatr.  tftar  tbe  MU  la  leported  team  Uaa 
Lafeor  *u^  fubUe  Watfara  OoaMatttea.  of 
which  I  am  not  a  member. 


the  public  In- 
tlje  ecacaBie 
\aax  society  as  a 
Qd  in  the  ligls- 
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be  adaquata  to 
which  would 
of  the  public. 
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Bte.  CoBCurrent 
14- member 
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pto  create  a  groiq) 
this  whale  «ab- 
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I^rtien  prieea  ha^a 
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that  mr 
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aid  to  wldoas 
nfwii  over- 

each  the  doctrine 

ourselves  alone." 

re  Is  an  average 

only    »3367    per 

»ns.    There  la  alao 

tt  chiMren. 

out  to  us  to  re- 
iich  aid. 

Itlie  ealiieaC  work 

purpoee  to  make 

recaU.  too.  what 

ka  tba  iMrpoee  of 

eminent  rather 

I  support  Lha  peo- 

It  there  are  many 

baee  laUiad  on 

orphans,  and 

hand   that   Is 

Bndlng. 

iter(jOTernment 

the  service  yplctt 
omenta  tn  oar 
D  C  .  and  Madl- 
lents.  (or  exaaaple, 
ipliaillj  at  the 

resolutirOD  to  cre- 
Relatlona   Com- 
jr«"^  harmony   of 
cT    roremment   tei 
toward  eentrall- 
ler  to  eoeownge 
|te  go\-em«ient8  to 
leral  aid. 

D.  Cm.  reeog- 
\\cm  nor  Vxetatlae 
mtnenitim,  b«t 
Itta  Hie  Statee  and 


Ike  world 

„_  to  frleadly  eenr- 

^t  U>e  totematlonal 

a   la  dlflcreat 

^tlons  wlih  dferit 
raetaL  and  ren- 
in EurofM.  far 
rn  oaiy  ceuturlaa 
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OOHCLT7SIOM 

I  have  spokec,  gentlemen,  of  the  service 
spirit  m  four  areas.  You  and  I  know  that 
there  are  many  other  fields  for  the  Klwanls 
aptrl'  to  ahlne  forth.  In  all  of  them,  we 
must  create  that  solid  public  opinion  and 
IdeallEm  which  makes  for  an  tocrease  of 
rl^teousness,  of  Justice,  of  patriotism,  and 
good  wiU. 


Tribute  to  Former  Senator  William  H. 
King 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
at 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

nt  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  18  (.legislative  day  of 

Monday.  March  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Apoendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  April  14, 
1947.  by  Mr.  T.  Odon  Mathews,  presi- 
dent of  the  UUh  State  Society,  together 
with  enclosure,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  society  as  a  tribute 
to  William  H.  King,  for  many  years  our 
colleague  In  the  Senate,  on  the  occasion 
of  hL--  return  to  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Utah  State  SocnTT, 
Waahtngton.  D.  C.  AprU  14.  1947.    ■ 
Hon.  Blbxbt  D.  Thomas. 

Stnate  Offlce  Building.  Waahington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DsAa  SsMAxoa  Thomas:  Fulfilling  the 
desire  of  all  Utihans  In  Ws^hlrgton.  I  cm  en- 
closing a  cojjy  of  a  resolution  prepared  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Honorable  William  H.  King 
on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  Utah. 

I  have  been  Instructed  to  forward  thia 
resolution  to  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
beUrre  that  all  Senator  King's  friends  and 
fellow  Ui-ahans  would  deem  it  most  appro- 
priate and  appreciate  It  greatly  if  you  coxild 
present  this  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the 
BenaU  and  have  it  prtoted  to  the  CoMcaxs- 
aiOMAL  Recobo. 

Sincerely  yours,  

T.  OooN  Mathxws, 

Pretident. 

To  the  Honorable  William  H.  Ktog,  Utah's 
elder  statesman,  a  servant  of  the  people, 
who  through  the  eminence  of  his  service 
to  State  and  country  has  gained  toter- 
national  renown: 
Whereas  1M7  U  the  year  of  UUh^e  centen- 
nial and  thiu  a  milestone  where  all  Utahans 
pause  to  give  thanks  for  the  guidance  of  men 
who  have  led  the  State  so  -afely  and  surely 
through  Its  first  100  years;  and 

Whereas  you.  by  virtue  of  ycur  outstanding 
leaderahip,  totelllgence.  and  energetic  abUlly. 
have  played  so  vlUl  a  part  In  guiding  Utah's 
destiny  for  more  than  three  score  of  these 
100  years:  and 

Whereaa  you  have  so  generously  given  of 
your  time  and  Ulents  to  all  the  citizens  of 
WartUngton.  D.  C.  but  more  especially  to 
your  fellow  Utahans.  since  the  date  of  your 
first  arrival  to  1807  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea.  through  your  four  terms 
as  United  States  Senator,  and  to  various 
other  capacities  to  this  day;  and 

Whereas  you  have  so  earnestly  and  wisely 
promoted  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
righteousness  for  all  peoples  in  such  a  man- 
ner aa  to  bring  honor  to  the  State  of  Utah 
and  Its  cltlsena;  and 


Whereas  you  have  been  so  untiring  and 
unaelfish  to  your  devotion  to  the  needs  and 
wanta  of  your  manifold  friends  and  fellow 
cltlaens:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re»olx}ed.  That  all  your  friends  and  fellow 
Utahans  in  Washington,  D.  C.  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  to  you  heartfelt  thanks  and 
appreciation  and  aend  vlth  you  warm  good 
wLshea  as  you  Journey  once  again  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  mountatos;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  tribute  to  ycur  dis- 
tinguished record,  all  your  fellow  Utahans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  request  that  tho 
Utah  State  Society  send  a  copy  oi  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Presldrtit  of  the  United  States. 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  United  States 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  the  Utah  State  Senate,  and 
th3  Utah  State  House  of  Representatlvea. 

Dated  this  11th  cay  of  April  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1947.  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Utah  Stats  Socxrrr. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Hofk 
Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Jefferson  Day 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Hugh  Mitchell, 
former  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, at  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  April  10, 
1947 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  a  gn»t 
President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  delivered  his  sixth  annual  message 
to  Congress.  He  reported  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  had.  to  his  words,  "descended  the  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

The  men  who  came  down  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  were  scientists,  not  foot-lo-ase 
adventurers.  They  were  seeking  facu  and 
mattog  studies  for  the  development  of  new 
country.  This  waa  Jefferson's  plan.  Capt. 
Meriwether  Lewis  was  Jefferson's  own  secre- 
tary. Following  the  President's  detaUed  to- 
structlons,  he  and  Clark  made  careful  and 
painstaking  reports  on  plant  and  animal  life, 
on  the  nature  of  the  country  and  Its  peo]?le, 
and  on  the  possibilities  for  trade. 

These  poaslbUltles  attracted  great  Interest 
back  East.  Popular  editions  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Journals  were  widely  read  to  Amer- 
ica. Their  fascinating  stories  fired  the  Imag- 
toatlon  and  speeded  westward  migration. 

Estimating  that  in  1805  half  a  mUUon 
Americans  went  West  from  the  States,  Jef  er- 
aon  predicted  "about  one-half  the  number 
of  our  tocrease  will  migrate  westward  annu- 
ally." 

The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
American  settlers  and  American  enterprise  U 
due  In  large  measure  to  the  ploneertog  vlflon 
and  active  toterest  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  was  the  son  of  a  pioneer  fatlier, 
and  as  the  historian  tells  us,  "a  product  of 
the  first  West  in  American  history."  Eveii  as 
a  youth  in  college  at  WUllamsburg  Jefferson's 
sympathies  were  enlisted  for  the  growmg 
Democratic  movement  of  the  smaU  farmers 
among  the  upper  rivers,  the  tobacco  growers, 
the  hunters  aad  trappers  of  the  Allegheny 
alqpea. 


He  kept  his  eyes  toward  the  Weat  and 
dreamed  of  a  great  commercial  empire  on  th« 
Columbia  River.  When  he  becante  President 
he  took  steps  to  make  this  dream  a  reaUty.  A 
scientific  mind  and  a  steadfaat  Democratic 
faith  enabled  him  to  see  clearly  that  the 
West  was  vital  to  American  life.  Bis  deter- 
mtoation  to  use  the  power  and  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  promoting 
western  development  was  unyielding. 

In  his  confidential  meesege  to  Congresa 
outUntog  his  plans  for  a  weatem  expedition 
Jefferson  said:  "The  Interests  of  commerce 
place  the  principal  object  (of  the  expedition) 
within  the  constitutional  power  and  care  of 
Congress."  Svppoae  an  economy-mtoded 
Congreaa  had  struck  down  his  modest  request 
for  $2,500  to  finance  the  expedition.  Be- 
cause Jefferson  saw  fit  to  explain  so  small  an 
appropriation  we  know  there  must  have  been 
opposition.  So  we  know  that  even  then  there 
was  opposition  to  a  principle  we  are  atlll 
fighting  for — the  principle  that  western  de- 
velopment is  national  development. 

Today  many  people  to  high  placea.  lacking 
the  cotirage  and  vision  of  Jefferson,  srem  tc 
be  turning  their  eyes  away  from  the  West. 
Our  welfare  and  progress  hang  on  the  whim 
of  Republican  Congressmen  who  do  the  bid- 
ding of  eastern  m&sters.  They  place  a  heavy 
discount  on  our  aspirations. 

The  budget  debater  to  Congress  have  given 
us  an  exhibition  of  Republican  totentions. 
Senator  Taft,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
ateertog  committee  and  commander  in  chief 
of  congressional  budget  cuts,  speaks  nobly  of 
the  need  "to  maintain  a  stable  and  expand- 
ing economy."  Then  he  shows  how  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  by  cutting  down  on  what 
he  terms  "popular  projects."  We  have  some 
very  popular  projects  here  to  the  West. 
wealth-creating,  self-Uquldatlng  projects  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  the  western  economy. 
Those  are  projects  which  would  be  abol- 
ished or  curtailed  by  the  commander  in  chief 
of  congressional  budget  cuts.  He  finds  hla 
Justification  to  an  alleged  mandate  of  the 
American  pe<9le.  By  some  twisted  logic,  we 
are  told  that  the  American  people  have  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  curtail  their  own  welfare. 
On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  Tarr  said: 

"I  shall  do  everything  to  my  power  to  see 
that,  regardless  of  where  the  chips  fall,  the 
promise  is  carried  out  and  the  approprlatlona 
are  held  down,  and  that  even  essential  serv- 
ices be  eliminated,  if  that  be  necessary,  to 
order  to  keep  the  promlae  that  we  here,  X 
believe,  are  maktog  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Mark  what  be  aatd:  **That  even  eaaentlal 
services  be  ellmtoated."  Does  anyone  doubt 
where  the  chips  will  fall  most  heavily,  If 
this  Republican  axe  is  applied  to  the  budget? 
Only  the  big.  "popular"  projects  can  add  up 
to  billions  of  dollars.  Columbia  Baato  la  a 
big  project. 

And  what  are  we  to  aay  about  the  ao-called 
mandate?  Was  there  'any  mandate  to  cut 
Columbia  Basin  funds?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  Democrat  to  come  up  with  the  an- 
swer. Senator  Aiken,  a  stateaman  and  a 
Republican  who  has  seen  fit  to  vote  against 
his  party  on  72  percent  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress issues  said  In  eloquent  reply  to  Repub- 
lican budget  policy: 

"Their  imaginary  mandate  doea  not  coma 
from  the  people  •  •  •  They  spesk  only 
for  a  liUIe  group  of  blind,  selfish,  ruthlesa 
men  whose  voices  are  loud  and  persistent 
and  whose  influence  is  far  cut  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers." 

A  great  noise  and  a  shouting  rang  throu^ 
the  halls  of  Congress  during  those  daya  of 
budget  debate.  Some  said  that  three  or  four 
blUlons  should  be  pared,  others  said  six  bU- 
lions.  One  young  Republican  8enat<x-.  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
let  his  voice  be  heard  above  the  clamor  and 
ventured  to  aay  that  ten  billions  could  be 
lopped  off— "without  tojury  to  anyone.'* 

This  particular  Senator  ptuported  to  speak 
for  the  SUte  at  Waahtogton  and  foe  tba 
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•ui.  aaft   ^ 

_  fey  their 

of  Um  a«o*to  h*  MM: 
_.  li  MMVMaly  «tuin> 
Mi  I  40  M*  pvttcularly 
b«  «oo  far  «««y  from 


tfe«  Ittwt.  from 


|M1»«  MM   UMft 

a(  vtow.  >• 

«.  .^di,  "That  •ocl*  •  flr»'«  •■ 
atuUB«bl«.  I  «io  BM  taww  •ndl 

wSom'  po(  ■%  of  »lWrOirtitoly  not  from 
WMhUHtaB  8Ut«'i  point  of  vWw.    W«  ar* 

"■■    ^T^  ^  ttoMOMBiy  o<  tb«  W«st. 

igUMMUMdMn  *nd  commit- 

ins  st^nd  dlWM  «»  M  «  piMUBS 

•CBlnst  tta* 


a.  Senator  Momb  wttl  want  to  r«- 

1  rbat  his  coUMffu*  from  Wtiinfton 

^  "MB  li  tMtlnff  ■•- 

„   B«  ba*  put  bU  own 

«B  notice  tbat  ha  wUl 

OBly  U  tbetr  stand  on 

rigbi.      In    tb« 

"In  m^  j\idgm«nt 


ttaa  Wwt 


•    *    tlia  paopla  9t 
^^  wlU  want  an  mamwm  to 

UM  QuJ^Jon.  "What  was  yoxir  poettlon  when 
it  WM  pi  jpoeed  blindly,  by  fxieeework.  to  cut 
MjOW  00 1.000  out  of  tba  bud«et.  when  you 
^^  I  aW  one  loU  of  faciuM  miarmaUon 
vbat  edect  that  cut  wofuM  *•*•"» 
„  ^—1  pralMta  0t  the  Weetem  SUteet  - 
The  Rtpublteaa  Senator  from  our  Bute 
I  i  teat  for  Bepubitcans.  During  the 
be  oomplft'r^^   vehemently 


tba  great 


^  for  bUllane  more.    Were  I 

tmator  otUy  from  my  BUU  of  Wi 

I  mlf  tit  care  UtUe  for  the  euu  of  th«  *•*' 

or  for  the  righu  and  aeade  ct  oMm>«. 

Ml  %bd  fidwia  tr«iih.    •    •    •    i; 
being  •  ieneior  from  WMhlnftoa  tUU  I  . 
for  tJiat  iute  tTwrytbim  W  wanted,  but 
^ttiiif  thiMi  .t  wmld  IM  ^oiag  Without 
Sie  x7fo».  I  fc«»P«<.  i^Mtit  with  other  ieneU 
who  were  4Mat  the  Mm«  thing,  to  brli 
ftnanoial  niln  end  •  valuelees  dollar  to 
Matlcn  of  which  aU  SUtee  are  a  bleeeed  p 
I  •h<uid  hatr«  doM  af  Bx^xm  no  few; 
tboMd  haee  hMrayed  vy  public  truei. 

Xt  will  be  for  the  people  of  the  weet 
tud^   whether   that   public   truet   ie  r-< 
Kuarded  or  betrayed.    But  what  do  you 
poee  that  eUtemeat  meant  to  the  Houac  • 
oUtwe  which  out  weetem  redamation  a| . 
prlatione— Columbia  Baain  included— to 

bone^ 

Iha  policy  ■■leaeaiil  In  the  above  langui 
U  not  equaUty  at  aacrlflce  but  a  policy 
mutual  impoiMrtehment. 

Whoever  laye  that  providing  Federal 
for   great   eelf-UquldatIng   Federal    pr 
^ttkbh  redatm  farm  land  and  generate 
trial  power,  would  bring  financial  ruin  and! 
valucleaa  dollar,  haa  learned  his  econor- 
poorly.     He  speaks  as   the   political   bri 
manager  for  vested  corporations  that  diet 
the  livelihood  of  the  NaUon  from  their  ■ 
vate  oflkea  in  Wall  Street  and  Chicago. 

We  IB  Weaatchee.  la  Washington  State. 
the  Wiat.  know  tha  meaning  of  the  reclan 
tlon  dollar  to  the  Weet  and  to  the  Nation. 

But  let   us  recall   the  words   of  a 
•aatamar    which    are    i4)proprUte    to 
toMget  debatea  of  today.    I  am  quoting 


It.  ••with  the  impwratlve  need  for 
VtrcnchnMnU."    Then  he  went  on 

•Tto  By  American  eyea  theee  genUemen 
are  reoo  alaed  for  what  they  stand  for.  and 
I  ^t  to  stay  here  long  enough  to  see 
fttcd  one  by  oaa." 
IBua  We  see  that  ttaa  atywhltCBii  leBator 
W  leh'ffig*^^  takH  hia  alaad  with  the 
■a.  and  tha  Bavnl 
,  ^_w-  takaa  hla  staad  far  , 
tttu  ea.  and  each  would  excommunicate 


Iha  welfare  of  this  vea  not  at  stake. 
tec  ay's  avenu  not  so  tragle.  there  would 
m  tha  eoBteiS  ha«wam  two  Be- 


n  li 

IMi  OBBh  ia  trying  to  eatabUah 
BMity  taits  for  a  party  in  which 
MB  ^hettvely  iafltieDce  a  alngle 
ey  declrton. 

tMva  li  lo  mueh  doable  talk,  it 
It  to  get  a  atralgtat  answer  to  thU 


tha  Bortht 


it  a 


to 


Mh  «•  ot  our  potential  for 


I  nd  It  must  be 


I  Senator 
as  to  our  aa- 

,  ta  the  hw^WdelwitBfc  ha 

ma  and  areas  ■•  MpaeAetf  to 

klad  oC  MonBeae.    I  lay  par- 

tieas  OB  the  aead  for  an  equality  of 

_  ittcan«e  I  am  a  weetera  BoBator. 

such  I  have  a  greater  e^fleh  latereat 

Is  con  inulaf  Pideral  eapeudllwaa  than  do 


"lU 


•The  great  Columbia  Baein  project  in 
Korthweat.  the  projecu  in  the  Mlaeourt  I 
er  BMin.  and  otbcra  of  equal  aignlflrai 
wUl     •     •     *     be  golden  opportuaiUea 
returning  veterans.     Such   jMlMti  cor 
tute  great  increases  in  natloaal  wealth 
income     •     •     •     Full    enjoyment   of 
great  productive  reeources  of  thla  Nation 
all  of  the  people  requires  that  all  have 
opportunity  to  eBtsti  la  protfasttea  la^ 
The  purchaatag  power  created  by  laelai 
tkm  projects  is  a  stimulus  to  Industry 
CQBMsrce.  thus  promoting  full  employr 
IMaii^^ut  the  NaUon." 

These  axe  the  vords  of  Ftanklln 
Bocaevelt  which  be  put  in  a  letter  to 
Bouea  CoBunittea  on  irrigatloB  aad  ^' 
BiBfcw»  caaetly  a  daye  before  he  died. 
««nii  of  a  great  PrmtdBBt  ezprem  the  . 
los<jphy  of  western  daeelopment  to  which; 
sukacrlbe.     We    repudiate   the   concept, 
mutual  ^ipoeartahaisnt  which  would  ' 
put  «w  dMitay  fe^poBd  ths  horiaon. 
Men  UBi  Btfns  Woods  started  fight 
or  mora  fSMa  ago  to  bring  our  deatiny 
ta  the  honaon     The  Demfoeratla  adi 
tratloa.  vrith  Grand  Coulee.  BuBaaeUle. 
plans  for  Columbia  Basin  and  Foster  C 
brought  deeuny  oter  the  horiaon.    Ia  it 
going  to  recede  again  Into  the  dim  futt 

Hanator  Mitm  haa  given  clear  and 
equivocal  waratag  of  tha  danger  we  faca  > 
day.    On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  said;/ 

"I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  action 
U   tha   Bightieth   Ora»criss   great   proj 
idiMtanaoadsdlar  thedevetapaBent  of 
aaMas  of  tto  auBuuj  and.  for  tha-.  mat 
lor  ths  hSBSflt  of  tha  economy  of  the 


of  dollars 
thsra  wtU 


tibllity   in   the   last 
tha  amlortty  party 
Bii^tladi  OoapBH.  wBMh  BNWCm  to 

Bcpublieaa  Party.    1  waat  tha  psople 
Pacific  Northwest  to  know  that  aa  Me 
pa«B  of  IMS  starta.  becauM  if  my  partf  j 
OXBM  iii|iiswibli  fcr  stlfliBg  and 
tha  JiisimosrT  of  needed  and  i 
di^^  HBtseli.  thsB  tl  la  aot  eaUtlad 


ly  Judgment.  It  win 
1M8  without  the 


lie  of  Mr. 
snd  distil 
the  Pacific  North- 
Ion     Not    so    many 
led  dlltgenUy  for  the 
Dw  h«  sharply  reprl- 
iheir  mdlfferenet  to 
^  be  eoounsiided  for 
bndor  tad  aeknowl- 
ity  party's  respcnsl- 
lihu  pcaltlon  add  up 
one  thing  and  ona 
Is  embarked  on  a 

'y  ^     —^ 

aan  from  the  West, 

the  Weet.  can   ra- 
the Republican  Party 
racter  of  Bepubllcan 
the  leeeons  of   13 
Ke.  and  Hoover,  and. 
__  of  Taft.  Taber.  and 
rest  western  Republl« 
rculean  task  without 
^tem  leaders  of  the 
an  even  tighter  grip 
ting. 

publicly  aeknowl- 
^  /  ited  thoee  de- 
"on   the   American 
)'s.     Does  he   think 
voice  In  the  barren 
economic   policy, 
dceert    the    gloomy 
[and  walk  with  him  in 
.Iffs  of  the  RepubUcan 
lieir  course  simply  be- 
fclng  at  tha  heels, 
^les  m  the  Republican 
14  years  of  Democratic 
cured.     By  trying  to 
rty  a  vehicle  of  pro- 
»'SB  makea  himself  a 
Eiuae.    Again  I  say.  he 
Dlitlcal  tuUllty. 

th-it  Mr  Moasx  him- 
It  realisation.     He  haa 
on  the  Senate  floor 
;n  page  In  the  Cow- 
fdmonlshlng    his    Re- 
'l  rty -six  percent  of  hl» 
Ooagreee  were  cast 
ity. 

to  convince  himself 
»rty  la  progreeslve.  H«» 
for  the  party  In  IMS. 
to  give  him  some- 
show  to  the  people. 
»te«  the  bitter  fruit  of 
tv  -        «bout  Its  buil- 
a  and  easentul 
|op!ng  economy. 

!'s  undera tending 
txe  Impoeatble.  Hla  elc- 
.jubllcan  eolleaifu-s  aie 
led  of  the  ostrich  story 
Btrolllnr  Into  a  field 
I  sUnd  with  their  heads 
ae  one  bird  whoee  hesd 
ad  and  Mks:    "Whsi-a 


ksrgles  or  the  Benatir 

mora  truly  helpftu  u> 

It  whM  ha  nivmm  to, 

itlees  sBdsaeor.    Wh>m 

of  political  futUliy. 

>lna  the  party  that  baa 

Ity  and  performarce 

I  Nation.    To  ilr. 

tBVttatlon  to  Join  the 

ferson  ia  the  monopoly 

oth  parties  have   been 

[school  of  performance. 

ie  Party,  which  has  Lad 

|the  development  of  tils 

build  for  a  proapsrutis 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


IB  TBI  8XNATB  OP  TRB  UNTTID  8TATB8 

tridaif,  April  li  Ueoialative  day  of 
Monday.  March  24),  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inierted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  very  re- 
markable editorial  under  the  title.  "A 
Labor  Policy  Needed."  by  James  Kemey, 
Jr.,  of  the  Trenton  Times  newspapers, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

This  editorial,  in  my  opinion,  is  about 
as  sane  as  a.  y  expression  I  have  seen  on 
the  labor  problem,  and  shows  a  proper 
respect  for  the  rights  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  finding  a  fair  balance  in  equity 
between  all  groups  in  American  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
aa  foUows: 

A  LABOt  POLICT  KSCOEO 

Congress  has  fumbled  with  new  labor  laws 
for  months.  There  seems  to  be  no  Idea  In 
Washington  of  what  Is  needed  by  labor  and 
management  and  tha  whole  country. 

6ome  Oongreesmen  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  as  Industry  has  grown  and  new  buslasss 
practices  developed.  It  Is  necessary  ta  protect 
the  individual  workman  by  giving  him  the 
right  to  Join  a  union.  Part  of  thla  privilege 
of  collective  bargaining  la  the  right  to  atrike. 
But  Just  as  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  the 
right  to  libel  any  citizen  and  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  the  right  to  demand  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  violence,  so  the 
right  to  strike  needa  to  be  restrained  from 
abuaea  In  this  matter,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  some 
unions  and  some  union  leaders. 

We  must  recognize  that  big  labor  monopo- 
lies are  aa  dangerous  aa  big  buslneas  monop- 
olies. Our  kind  of  economy  creates  both 
kinds  of  bigness.  The  reatrictloxu  on  labor, 
like  the  restrictions  on  business,  should  not 
be  on  their  rights,  but  on  the  way  they  con- 
duct themselvee.  Any  changee  In  our  labor 
laws  must  protect  labor's  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively. 

Mon  of  the  labor  bUls  in  Congress  put  the 
Government  In  the  business  of  regulating 
labor  relations.  It's  time  we  got  away  from 
overregulatlon  by  the  Government.  CooUng- 
off  periods  and  arbitration  are  good  things 
only  if  both  sides  of  the  argument  agree  to 
them.  We  need  only  look  at  the  mess  Gov- 
ernment haa  made  of  the  coal  and  telephone 
strikee  to  eee  how  basically  Ineffective  is 
Government  Interference  in  labor  relations. 

There  are  other  Congressmen  who  want  to 
outlaw  the  closed  shop  Yet  plant  after  plant 
te  America  has  had  closed  shops  and  happy 
relatione  with  reeponstble  unions  for  years. 
Difficulty  only  arises  when  a  union  closes  its 
mind  to  any  aettlement  abort  of  iU  full  de- 
mands or  cloeee  lu  doors  to  the  basic  prln- 
clplea  of  democracy.  The  trouble  la  not  with 
the  closed  shop  but  with  the  closed  unions. 

Of  course,  there  are  faults' In  the  way 
labor  eonducta  Itaelf .  Some  of  them  can  be 
corrected  by  law.  The  carpenters'  union, 
for  Instance,  boycotted  a  t>eer  becauae  of 
a  diapute  they  had  with  the  machinists' 
union  at  the  brewery.  This  boycott  hurt 
workers  and  employera  as  well  as  consumers 
aU  over  the  covmtry.  It  was  foolish,  like  all 
Jurisdictional  atrikes.  It  U  not  unfair  to 
labor  to  abollah  by  law  sympathy  strlkea  and 
idaiy  boycotts,  and  to  insist  that  ths 


one  place  where  labor  Injunetlona  be  al> 
lowed  la  to  settle  Jurisdictional  atrikes. 

On  the  financial  aide,  unloxu  must  hava 
treaaurlea.  It  la  Impoealble  to  organise  and 
manage  io  large  an  institution  aa  a  natlDnal 
union  without  a  slsabls  treasury.  But 
tmlons  should  be  as  liabls  for  a  breach  of 
contract  as  Is  management.  And  thai  a  Is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  public 
accounting  of  union  funds  io  that  the  work- 
men of  America  can  understand  where  their 
contributions  go. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  labor  that  nesd 
correction  by  law.  The  practice  of  feather- 
bedding — the  creation  of  unneoeeeary  work- 
Is  complete  nonaenae.  The  musicians'  union, 
for  iiuunoe,  ia  a  prime  example  of  a  union 
demanding  the  employment  of  tmnecetiaary 
Bianpower  to  do  unnecessary  Joba.  This  kind 
of  nonsense  can  contribute  to  the  dowcifaU 
of  capitalistic  democracy. 

There  will  be  labor  representatives  whc  will 
denounce  these  suggestions  as  an  eflott  to 
return  labor  to  the  bitter  past.  On  the  ether 
hand  some  management  may  prefer  to  outlaw 
the  closed  shop  and  limit  more  severely  the 
right  to  strike.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  Con- 
gress should  pa£8  no  law  to  punish  whatever 
sins  may  have  been  committed.  We  believe 
our  need  Is  a  law  which  preserves  for  labor  Its 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  but 
which  alao  brings  to  labor  a  aense  of  respon- 
alblllty  in  America. 


Labor,  Manafement,  and  the  Amcrkaa 
People  Have  Rights  That  Must  Be  Re- 
spected and  Protected — Neither  Should 
Ask  for  More  nor  Receive  Less 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KKNTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 
Thursday.  AprU  17. 1947 

B.  a.  3020,  THX  LABOa-UANACKMENT  BIU. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  House,  by  a  vote  of  308  to  107 
passed  H.  R.  3020,  the  labor-management 
bill.  This  bill  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  by  a  vote  of  18  t}  4. 
This  committee  had  been  investigating 
and  holding  hearings  on  this  bill  for 
about  3  months.  A  great  many  witne^es 
appeared  and  testified,  some  for  and  some 
against  the  bill.  Everyone  who  desired  to 
be  heard  either  for  or  against  the  bill 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  ;Pew 
bills  have  been  given  more  thorough 
hearings  and  consideration  than  this 
bill.  The  House  spent  3  days  in  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Every  word  and 
every  line  was  read.  Many  amendmimts 
were  offered  and  discussed.  Some  of  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  and  some 
were  rejected  and  at  the  end  on  a  roll 
call.  308  voted  for  the  bill  and  107  against 
the  bill. 

UBOULATIOM    mtOXB 

This  legislation  was  urged  by  groups 
and  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life.  In 
fact,  many  labor  leaders  and  individual 
union  men  and  other  workers  urged  that 
a  number  of  the  important  provisions  of 
this  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law.  An 
overwhelming  majority  ol  the  Members 
of  the  Bouse,  after  having  spent  many 


wedu  in  their  districts  and  States  last 
summer  and  fall,  and  after  having  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  question, 
realiisd  that  there  was  great  neoeastty 
for  legislation  on  labor-management  re- 
lations, and  In  supporting  this  legislation 
they  felt  that  they  were  carrying  out  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  and 
serving  the  best  interests  not  only  of  la- 
bor and  management  but  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
There  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years 
now,  growing  unrest  between  manage- 
ment and  labor,  as  is  indicated  by  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  strikes, 
number  of  workers  Involved,  and  the 
man-days  lost. 

It  is  shown  by  the  records  that  during 
the  6  3^ars  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act— 
NRA— of  1933,  the  United  States  had  an 
average  of  733  strikes  a  year  involving  a 
yearly  average  of  297.000  workers:  dur- 
ing the  next  6  years  there  was  an  average 
of  2,541  strikes  per  year  involving  an  av- 
erage of  1,181,000  workers,  and  during 
the  next  5  years,  from  1939  through  1944, 
there  was  a  yearly  average  of  3.514 
strikes  involving  an  average  of  1.508.000 
workers  per  year.  The  number  of  strikes 
and  workers  incresised  during  1945.  and 
there  were  38,000,000  man-days  lost  of 
labor  as  a  direct  result  of  those  strikes. 
It  remained,  however,  for  the  year  of 
1946  to  reach  the  high-water  mark  in 
strikes  and  man-days  lost.  In  1946 
there  were  4,985  strikes,  and  the  man- 
days  lost  reached  the  amazing  total  of 
116.000,000  as  the  direct  result  of  these 
strikes.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  discussing  this 
bill  on  April  16,  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  number  of  strikes  in  the  vari- 
ous years,  the  number  of  workers  in- 
volved, or  the  man-days  lost  by  reason 
of  sympathy  strikes  in  other  plants  or 
the  closing  down  of  thousands  of  plants 
by  rea  on  of  the  lack  of  supplies  caused 
by  strikes  in  other  plants,  mills,  and 
mines.  The  last  coal  strike  caused  27 
daily  trains  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  service,  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  trainmen  in  my  particular 
section  that  handled  a  great  deal  of  coal 
were  laid  off. 

Beginning  with  the  NRA  in  1933  up  to 
and  including  1946,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  strikes  on  an 
average  annually  of  800  percent  and  the 
number  of  workers  involved  and  the 
number  of  man-days  lost  greatly  ex- 
ceeded 800  percent.  All  of  these  strikes, 
directly  and  indirectly,  caused  a  loss  in 
wages,  in  business  amounting  to  several 
billions  of  dollars.  During  that  period 
of  time  many  laws  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  to  correct  these  conditions,  but 
instead  of  bringing  about  more  peaceful 
relations  between  management  and 
labor,  conditions  have  grown  worse  and, 
therefore,  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  have  indicated, 
by  their  votes  yesterday,  and  in  otir  opin- 
ion a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  definitely  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  this  whole  subject  and, 
if  possible,  amend  our  labor-manage- 
ment laws  to  bring  about  a  more  peace- 
ful relaticmship  between  them  so  m  to 
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Sra  nuB  iber  of  years,  hare  »»«»  JS? 

JSrltoo  hemes,  furnltuw.  y?«» '^^ 
The*  h»r«  the  money,  and  they  ne«i 
SStme  on  mrythlnt  th«t«tn  be  pro- 
SSd  It    our  ftctorte.,  shops.  ^jnUL 
SmTanl  mines,  and  If  a  more  happy 
SjSioS  up  could  be  established  between 
SSrS  rSianagcment.  »  would  resxUt 
bSeat  Jeneflt  to  each  and  a  period  of 
rcStpr  s^rlty  to  the  Amert«n  people 
S  V wh<  S^  I  am  sure  that  the  aTerage 
SeiiSi  of  the  House,  hke  mysetf.  l»d 
nopurpi se  In  mind  except  to  do  the  right 
Sngw  d  the  tery  best  tWng  for  labor 
SiSi«e  nent.  and  the  American  people 
wTVwiole,    Inasmuch  as  under  our 
JJJUr  S!'up.  strito  with  their  bmg- 
ness.  la  s  of  wages,  profits,  and  »?«[«*« 
hardshl  )s  to  the  American  p.»ople  are  on 
the  Incx  ease.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
modify  our  laws  in  the  hope  that^ch 
action   irtll  slow  down  this  P««««j; 
tocreas!  in  the  number  of  strikes  ana 
the  ml  Uons  and  millions  of  man-days 

Let  I  le  say  bare  that  the  provisions  of 
H    R.  3020  expressly  exempt  railroad 
Sanagjment     and     railroad     workers. 
Their    abor-management  relations  are 
covere<  by  other  acts  of  Congress,    -nils 
biU  do  a  not  disturb  thexn.  and  I  mlgnt 
n?  be  re  that  under  the  railroad  labor 
acts  tliey  do  not  have  closed  shops  or 
mnn  a  union  shop.    No  railroad  worker 
can  b€  required  to  Join  any  Ubor  union. 
However,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so 
If  ther  choose.    Railroad  management 
camio ,  require  them  to  belong  to  aiiy 
union  and  neither  can  they  discriminate 
again!  t  them  because  they  do  belong. 
The  rMlroad  workers,  as  a  rule   under 
the  nilway  labor  acts,  have  left  It  en- 
tirely up  to  the  workers  themselves  as 
to  w»  ether  or  not  they  wUl  Join  any 
union     They  strive  to  make  their  union 
so  attractive  so  as  to  secure  their  mem- 
bosh  p  through  voluntary  action. 

Ma  lagement  and  labor,  coming  under 
the  Froviskma  of  thi»  bill,  have  agreed 
reneially  that  the  following   practices 
shoull  be  outlawed: 
Fir  rt.  Jurisdictional  strikaa. 
Se<ond.  Sympathy  strikes. 
Thrd.  Violence    and    lawlessnesa    to 

ftrikts.  . 

Poiirth.  The  right  of  workera  to  or- 
tanii  e  and  bargain  coUectively. 

Flf  ih.  ResponsiblUty  not  only  of  man- 
ages ent  but  also  of  labor  for  violation 
of  th  e  provisions  of  coUective-bargaining 
cobt-acu  with  the  right  of  ttie  persons 
suffering  damages  to  recover  from  the 
Dart  r  violating  the  contract.    It  is  only 
fair  »  say  that  the  purpose  of  collective 
bar^ning   between   management   and 
teter  la  to  reach  a  contract.    It  would 
WHSte  of  time  and  effort  to  enter 
mu>  a  contract  and  then  one  P^rty^^^ 
Um  ither  disregard  the  provisions  of  the 
eoot  raet  or  refuse  in  good  faith  to  carry 

^  T\\ms  always  been  the  nUe  among 
iMmvable  men  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts.  1  repeat,  11  contracts  are  not  to 


bt  cMTted  out  in  food  '•i^^^*'^*^* 
MTtlM.  thara  U  Uttla  reason  for  the  mak- 
STStbo  oontracta.   » -^  "l*  "55" 

i     I   nillilP^  vroU  a  very  at 

optotTMChM 'Wttot  of  the  8ui 

Courtof  the  IJnItwl  ttatea  in  which 
declared  that  the  workers  of  this  counti 
under  our  United  States  Constitutlc 
had  the  right  to  ortanlae  and  he  furtl 
said  that  It  was  BMtisary  that  worw 
have  this  right  as  a  single  worker  coi 
not  combat  organlaed  brains  and  caplt 
to  order  for  the  wortter  to  have  proU 
tion  where  he  must  deal,  as  a  rule,  wi 
great  aggregations  of  capital  and  brau 
he  and  his  feUow  workers  must  hal 
the  right  to  organize  brains  and  bi 
to  place  them  on  an  equal  looting 
their  employers,  but  it  must  be  said.  1 
ever  that  those  who  invest  their  m< 
to  enterprises  to  this  country  also  1 
rights  that  should  be  and  must  be 
spected.    ThL^  Is  true  as  to  workers 
It  also  must  be  said  that  the  Amerte 
people  as  a  whole  have  rights  -hat  m 
be  protected  and  respected.    The  pi 
ponents  of  this  bill  urge  that  this  m« 
ure  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  worl 
as  well  as  the  investors  and  the  rights  i 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.    TT 
bill  undertakes  to  protect  the  rights  of 
of  these  and  protect  the  rights  of  the ,« 
dividual    worker    against    wrongs    *• 
might  be  committed  against  him  by 
ofBcers  or  members  of  his  own  union.! 
Sixth.  Labor  and  management  ger 
ally   agree,   sis   I   understand,   that 
should  encourage  and  aUengthen  m< 
ation  «md  conciliation  to  the  settler" 
of  disputes,  and  where  the  parties 
not  agree  to  do  everything  poasibU 
have  them  arbitrate  their  matters 
fore    unbiased    arbitrators.     The    !_, 
problem  to  solve  In  management  and, 
bor  relations  is  where  one  or  both  par 
fall  to  settle  their  matters  through 
diatlon.  conciliation,  or  arbitration, 
chtoery  is  set  up  to  this  bill  seek' 
meet  a  situation  of  that  ktod  esp 
where  the  dispute  endangers  the  . 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  Ni 
Itaelf .    It  must  be  conceded  by  all 
no  todividual  or  group,  however  . 
ful.  has  the  right  to  endanger  thoj 
tkmal  pubUc  health,  safety,  or  wer 
and  If  the  parties  themselves  to  f  *** 
pute  cannot  agree  between  thet 
then  some  agency  of  the  Oover 
must  step  in  so  as  to  prevent  nat 
disaster  to  the  hearth,  safety,  and 
fare  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  falr-i 
person  must  subscribe  to  this  prli 
The  American  people  and  their  - 
ofllcials  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and 
sick  and  disabled  to  the  hospitals 
Nation  as  a  whole  suffer  or  perish, 
deny  to  the  people  heat.  Hght.  watef 
other  everyday  necessities,  or  cause 
people  of  our  great  cities  to  perl"' 
cause  of  lad:  of  transportation  f  r 
to  provide  food  and  other  nee 
for  the  people;  or  to  see  thousi 
factories,  mill«>,  shops,  and  mtoes 
down,  and  millions  of  workers  * 
out   of   employment,   and    the 
threatened  with  disaster  because 
two  groups  fall  to  setUe  their  dlffe 


iho  want  to  atotdj 
le  Interference  of 
and  activities  of 
Howettr,  when 
take  a  hand  It 
.ftlal  umpire  and 
,  thing  and  the  fair 
s  and  protect  tbo 

.iclr  health,  as  well 
of  the  Nation. 

tever  group  It  may 

led  when  attampi- 
Is  wrung  and  defy 

(als  and  Um  welfare 

otect  th«  w«ak  and 
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lanagers  of  business 
workers  are  not  sat- 
every  provi.slon  of 
..Iting  the  blU.  there 
I  would  omit.    In  the 
leraUon  of  the  bill 
_Iouse  I  voteCi  for  a 
aents,  and  some  of 
Ihat  I  voted  for  were 
ight  that  every  Itoe 
should  become  law. 
ed  to  vote  against  it. 
jro  to  the  Senate  and 
fconsidered    at   great 
some  of  the  objec- 
'the  bill  wiU  be  elim- 
le  Senate  has  con- 
.id    passed    It   with 
bill  and  the  Senate 

^littee  of  conferees, 

embers  of  the  House 
>f  the  Senate.    They 
matters  tovolved  In 
ition.    All  ol  the  Im- 
_jy  complex  and  com- 
Uke  this  that  is  cov- 
.idustries  and  aflect- 
>ns   of   workers   and 
in  people.  Is  the  re- 
ef compromise.    No 
.  exact  thing  that  he 
Conferees  then  will  no 
of  respects,  revise  the 
[an  agreed  bill.    They 
^  jrt  to  the  House  and 
Tate    and    House    can 
■je  conference  report. 
„  completed  legislative 
ier    House   rejects   It, 
lew  the  whole  process 
?hich  the  conferees  of 
>nate  can  a^ree.  and 
and   the  House  and 
leir    compromise    bill, 
the  Wll  that  goes  to 
his  approval  or  dls- 
[vetoes  the  biU.  It  wiU 
le  House  and   Senate 
be  made  to  pass  the 
Jdent's  veto.    If  they 
'  his  veto  then  the  whole 
gone    over    again, 
can  say  what  the  act 
it  is  finally  approved 
id  Senate  and  by  the 
[veto  is  overridden, 
re  voted  on  yesterday  Is 
the  legislative  process 
Duld  be  too  much  elated 
irbed  until  all  the  steps 
I  am  hopeful  that  in 
steps  thit  it  may  be 


found  possible  to  Improve  the  bill,  as  X 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  Houaa 
wants  to  tee  a  bill  adopted  that  will  be 
fair,  both  to  labor  and  management,  and 
alio  fair  to  th«  American  people  m  a 
whole. 

I  stated  the  other  day  to  my  speech 
that  Z  had  only  received  two  telegrams 
and  a  letter  to  opposition  to  this  bill,  and 
a  larger  number  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Stoce  we  voted  and  passed  the  bill  yes- 
terday, I  have  lecelved  a  number  of  tele- 
grams  In  opposition  and  others  in  favor 
of  it.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  the  impression  that  we  would 
not  vote  on  the  bill  until  today. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  when  this 
legislation  is  completed.  It  will  bring 
about  more  peaceful  relations  between 
management  and  labor,  and  that  strikes, 
lock-outs,  and  stoppage  of  our  todustries 
and  the  lo^s  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
man-days  and  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
greatly  diminished. 


WashmftoB  Daily  News  Qaestions  Sound- 
ness of  Hartley  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  A&KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  17. 1947 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed — 
tOS  to  107 — an  omnibus  labor  blU  wblch 
should  not.  and  will  not.  become  law  in  Ite 
present  form. 

It  is  a  huge  conglomeration  of  proposals 
aimed  at  practically  every  fault  that  has  been 
found  with  organized  labor  In  the  last  14 
years.  Some  of  Its  provisions  are  ao\md. 
Others  are  of  most  questionable  wisdom. 
8tUl  others.  In  our  opinion,  would  be  almost 
certain  to  create  resentment  and  strife  that 
this  ooontry  Is  in  no  condition  to  afford. 

The  overwhelming  vote  tor  this  bill  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  corrective  labor 
legislation.  Members  of  the  House  are 
keenly  sensitive  to  public  feelings  in  their 
home  districts.  They  have  to  be.  When 
nearly  three-fourths  of  them  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure, defying  such  threats  as  union  lesuiers 
have  made  against  all  who  might  dare  to 
support  this  one  there's  a  compelling  reason. 

What  the  American  people  want.  In  our 
opinion,  u  a  law  to  hold  unions  and  their 
leaders  responsible  for  proper  use  of  the  great 
power  the  Government  has  helped  them  to 
attain;  to  correct  the  Wa^er  Act's  bias;  to 
protect  workers,  employers  and  the  public 
agamst  abuses  that  have  become  flagrant 
and  habitual  under  the  present  system. 

We  do  not  believe  they  want  a  law  to  go 
as  far  as  the  House  bill  goes.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  Representatives  who  voted  for 
this  measure  would  have  preferred,  and  that 
a  number  who  voted  against  It  would  have 
supported,  something  less  drastic.  But  the 
Republican  leadership's  strategy  permitted 
no  choice.    It  was  this  bill  or  nothing. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  a  more  tem- 
perate bill,  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
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modify  Its  stand ,  and  that  the  anal  result 
wUl  bt  a  measure  in  which  President  Tru- 
man oan  find  no  eonvtnclng  cause  tor  •  veto. 

Obviously,  there  are  mors  than  riough 
vote*  in  tht  Houst  to  override  any  veto  But 
that  ta  not  likely  to  be  true  In  the  Beiukte— 
not  If  what  goes  to  Mr.  Truman  Is  iis  ei- 
treme  as  what  came  out  of  the  Housi  yes- 
terday. We  do  not  believe  the  report!  that 
the  Prssldent  wUl  try  to  kill  whatever  labor 
legiaiatlon  Congress  finally  sends  him.  Re. 
too.  Is  well  aware  of  public  opinion. 

Congress  should  send  him  legislation  that 
Is  fair  and  wise.  That  Is  the  only  kind  that 
ahould  be  enacted — and  luder  the  ctrcum- 
stances,  we  think,  the  only  kind  that  has  a 
chance  to  be  enacted  this  year. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculhtre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS  ^ 

or  iLUMon 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAIIS 

Monday.  AprU  21,  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  (isJs. 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  to  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  made 
by  Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  at  a  Jefferson  Day  me<!t- 
tog  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  April  15. 
1947. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscons. 
as  follows: 

TBI  mar  httndked  days 

My  task  tonight  has  been  made  difficult  by 
the  splendid  Jefferson  Day  talks  of  10  days 
ago.  But  I  wanted  to  come  here  Just  the 
same.  It  Is  always  in  order  for  a  nation  to 
honor  Its  great  men.  It  Is  especially  fitting 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was 
a  farmer  not  only  by  the  grants  of  cir- 
cumstance but  by  his  own  choice — a  man 
who  displayed  In  his  agricultural  toil  the 
same  genius  with  which  he  served  the  Nation 
as  Its  Chief  Executive. 

The  name  of  Jefferson  at  this  precise  mo- 
ment has  a  new  significance  to  the  American 
people.  He  believed  that  a  nation  miist  grow 
In  spirit  and  in  substance  as  the  workings 
of  time  and  fate  brought  to  it  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership.  He  saw  a  little  con- 
federation of  States  hemmed  In  by  great 
powers — by  Great  Britain  to  the  north:  by 
Prance  and  Spain  on  the  south  and  west; 
and  even  by  Russia  from  the  Columbl  River 
to  San  Pranclsco  Bay.  Thus  restricted,  the 
future  of  the  tiny  republic  was  not  hopeful. 
But  when  the  hour  struck — when  Napoleon, 
on  the  verge  of  war  witfc  England,  offered  to 
sell  the  Louisiana  Territory,  Jeffersoi.  moved 
boldly  to  acquire  a  huge  empire  that 
stretched  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  from  the  Oulf  of  Mez-* 
Ico  to  Canada. 

To  this  day  men  debate  the  constitutional 
authCMlty  for  his  action — but  they  love  him 
for  his  courage  and  vision.  He  set  the  stage 
for  the  growth  of  this  Nation  to  the  statura 
of  a  world  power  and  a  leader  In  world 
affairs. 

Thus,  we  see  how  men  make  history  antt 
how  we  today  are  prtvUeged  to  live  in  the 
tradition  of  great  leaders  like  Jefferson,  the 
patron  saint  of  our  party.  The  era  of 
Thomas  jeflovon  was  one  nC  the  most  Im- 


porunt   pertods   ta   the   hlatory  «t    Ihli 
Nation. 

But  you  and  X  have  been  prlvUeged  to  live 
through  another  great  era.  We  have  teeo  at 
first-hand  how  another  man  made  history 
In  his  generatkm.  We  saw  in  his  lUetuae 
how  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  tbeir  lead- 
ers can  make  a  nation  great;  how  the  lack 
of  spirit  and  vision  oan  allow  a  natloo  to  tall 
Into  decay. 

I  want  to  talk  of  that  man  and  his  first 
hundred  days  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Z  want  you  to  refresh  your  maow- 
rlee — to  think  again  of  the  American  scene 
when  the  Nation  called  Into  the  White  Bouse 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  this  day  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  activity  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  la  diffi- 
cult to  visuallae  again  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able misery  and  despondency  of  that  time; 
the  cold  smokestacks  of  the  closed  factories; 
the  bread  lines  and  the  bank  lines;  the  farm 
strikes  and  the  sheriffs'  foreclosure  sales; 
the  suicides  and  the  general  distress. 

Let  me  paint  a  picture  of  one  typical  scene 
on  an  American  farm.  A  mortgage  is  being 
foreclosed  and  a  grer^t  crowd  of  farmers  is 
assembled.  They  are  grim  sad  determined. 
A  noose  hangs  In  the  open  bam  door.  It 
will  be  another  penny  auction,  and  heaven 
help  the  auctioneer  If  he  falls  to  sell  to  the 
penny  bidders  who  seek  to  protect  their 
neighbor. 

The  day  before  Roosevelt  was  insugurated. 
In  Wall  Street  and  In  the  Loop  of  Chicago, 
howling  mobs  surged  around  the  great  pU- 
lars  of  the  banks  and  the  police  were  hard 
put  to  keep  them  In  check.  That  was  Fri- 
day. March  3.  1D33. 

That  night,  after  a  conversation  with 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Lehman,  of  New  Toric, 
declared  a  2 -day  banking  holiday  and  by 
morning  all  banks  were  suspended  or  severe- 
ly restricted  In  operation  in  every  State  of 
the  Union. 

Thua  on  March  4 — Inauguration  Day — the 
financial  life  of  the  country  had  oome  to  a 
dead  stop  and  the  American  people  were  tor- 
tured by  a  sense  of  blind  fright. 

But  see  what  happens.  A  magnetic  per- 
sonality— a  great  leader — takes  a  place  of 
dominance  on  the  American  stage— a  man 
who  cannot  even  walk  unaided,  but  who 
possesses  In  his  heart  a  wealth  of  courage  and 
human  understanding  comparable  to  that  of 
any  man  In  history. 

"This."  be  says,  "Is  preeminently  the  time 
to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly 
and  boldly.  •  •  •  This  great  Nation  will 
endure  as  It  has  endured,  wlU  revive,  and 
will  prosper.  So,  first  of  aU.  let  me  assert  my 
firm  belief  that  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  Is  fear  Itself — nameless,  unreasoning, 
unjustified  terror  which  paralyzes  needed 
efforts  to  convert  retreat  Into  advance." 

The  logic  Is  so  clear,  the  voice  so  reassur- 
ing, that  almost  at  once  the  people  take  heart. 
The  clammy  fingers  of  fear  are  loosened,  dis- 
traught nerves  are  quieted,  and  some  faoes 
even  wear  a  smile  again. 

Thus  we  see.  on  Inauguration  Day,  the  re- 
birth of  a  people's  faith  In  America— a  falUi 
which  they  had  almost  lost. 

On  that  very  day  the  President  asks  the 
Senate  to  confirm  his  Cabinet  at  once.  The 
Cabmet  members  are  sworn  In  and  they  take 
over  their  departments. 

The  next  day.  Sunday.  Is  traditionally  one 
of  rest.  But  congressional  leaders  meet  with 
the  President  and  a  proclamation  goes  out 
calling  Congress  into  extraordinary  session 
on  March  0.  the  earliest  date  upon  which 
Members  from  the  far  West  can  be  expected 
to  reach  Washington.  Meantime,  frighteiMd 
offlr««U  ol  the  great  banks  of  America  had 
streamed  into  the  Capital,  the  Cabinet  oon- 
venes.  and  the  President  decides  to  use  a 
lingering  power  from  World  War  I  to  daelars 
a  4-da7  bank  holiday. 
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BCrt  (toy— Biond«y,  March  6—*  eon- 
flf  goveruor*  U  beld   »t  the  WtolU 

Thinday  th«  SeTenty-thinl  Confr««« 

Befor*   nlgtatfall   tb«   emergency 

1  till  \M  pMMd  by  both  Boums  and  la 

the  PnaMHit.  

da^  later  the  economy  bill  bacomea 

I  dai  later  the  Prealdent  eenda  hla  larm- 

mei  laure  to  Congreae. 

)  the  pace  of  things  throughout 
hundred    dayi    oX    Franklin    D. 


piva  th 


Tuaaur^r 

The 
belpad 


ttaatl  abort  apan  the  Sevanty-thlrd  Con- 
•na^tad  many  Itatna  of  major  leglala- 

me  caU  a  partial  roll: 
eniergency  banking  •ctM  that  reatorwl 
In  the  banka  and  made  the  entire 
•obndar  than  It  had  erer  been— eound 

dJiy. 

gay  Act.  creating  a  new  pcnalon 
ferlnglng  tha  budget  under  con- 

ilgrlcultural    Adjtwtment    Act    that 

tc  reator*  and  stabUlat  farm  Income. 

National  Induatnal  nacevtry  Act.  de- 

provlde  Joba  for  tha  unemployed. 

■mprAve  wagaa  and  working  conditions. 

evmlxuita  unfair  competltlTa  practleaa 

renneasea     Valley     Authority     Act 

lioTldatf  an  example  of  lonff*ran«a 

Dd  isa  of  natural  raaourcaa  at  aoU 

\Xkt. 
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parm  net  Income  In  1932  was  only  two 
three-tentha  billion  doUara— leaa  than 
per  farm.  Juat  about  a  dollar  a  day. 

Last  year  farm  net  Income  hit  an  all-t 
pmk  of  iUrteen  and  a  quarter  bUllona— i 
twice,  not  three  times,  but  seven  tlmea  thi 

In  1931  nearly  2.300  banks  suspended 
aratlons  and  In  1932  over  1.460  more. 
In   1934.   the  first   fvill   year  of  Demc 
admlnlstraUon.  only  67  banka  suspended 
eratlons,  and  since  then  the  number  haa  - 
negligible. 

Tea;    gotemment    for   the   people 
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Oonaerratkm  Oorpa  Act  which 

<rf  tbousanda  of  boys  off  the 

out  of  tha  hobo  "Junglee"  and 

opportuxUty  to  do  uaeful  work. 

aa  Owners"  Loan  Act  that  enabled 

,  _,  save  mora  than  a  million  hotnaa 

fo  aclnww    and  It  la  worth  our  while 

r  that  tha  ISJDOO.OOO  loaned 

haa  all  been  repaid  to  tha 


'RalUoad     Ooordtnator     Act    which 
kaap  tha  graat  rmUroad  lyatams  in 


Tha  <klaaB-8teagaU  Bank  Act.  establishing 
_the  Fiaeral  Depoalt  Insurance  program 
which  jrotaeta  our  dollars  to  thla  day. 

Th<!  1  manaaey  Relief  Act.  to  fumtah  food 
and  clo  ;hlnf  to  the  hungry  and  deatltuta — 
to  wipe  out  the  bread  lines  In  America. 

Ite  I  acurltles  Act.  to  aafeguard  le«Ulmata 
tevaato  a  from  sharp  dealing  in  stock  pro- 


motion 
The 


\  ragner  Employment  Sxchanga  Act,  to 

help  m  m  and  women  flnda  joba  again. 

action — quick,   confldant,   far- 

the   country   lo»ad   It.    Tha 

»f  the  people  changed  from  fear  to 
Nothing  Ilka  It  had  erer  been  ae«n 


bafora 

And 

set  off 


vlnced 
people 


It  the  end  of  It  the  President  calmly 

jn  a  cruise  up  the  New  England  coast. 

Bis  lira  t  hundred  days  had  turned  the  tide— 

and  th« »  people  knew  It.  and  lored  him  for  it. 

The  Riding  prlnclplea  that  activated  that 

ftrst  hi  ndrad  days  and  the  years  that  wara 

m  wmt  faith  in  the  people  and  a  coo- 

UMit  proaparlty  cannot  be  siphoned 

tha  top  but  must  be  built  from 

tha  bofcom  up. 

■•ra  waa  demonatratad  adherence  to  tha 
prlnclf  le  that  the  chief  reeponalbUlty  oC  gov* 
arameikt  la  people— their  happiness,  their 
wall-biilnff.  Like  Jefferson  and  Jacksoo  of 
the  pa  It.  Rooaaralt  waa  a  humanitarian,  eoa- 
I  that  govarasMmt  tmktU  for  tha  whole 
.  not  Just  for  spadal  Intareats. 
.tin  the  words  of  JeffMson.  he  bellcvad 

over  thla  Nation  believe — that 
of  mankind  was  not  bom  with 

^_j  on  thalr  backs." 

Oovnunant  for  tha  whote  people  makea 

It  woite.    Look  at  tha  raeord  of  tha 

In  ina  national  Ineoma 

year 


II  . 

d(  wn  to  about  •ASjOOO.OOO.OOO 


to  one  hundiad  and  alzty-tour      raaa. 


But  last  November  the  people  forgot 
of  these  things.     Some  of  the  same  farmi 
who  had  helped  to  prevent  shertlls'  sales 
1932  had  in  more  recent  years  paid  off  t*- 
mortgagee  and  were  irked  by  price  cont 
People   who   once    had    borrowed    from 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  got  out 
debt  later,  bought  the  house  next  door— at 
didn't  like  rent  control.     Some  people  wl 
needed  work  from  emergency  relief  agenci 
in  the  early  thlrtlea  now  had  good  jobs  wlj 
fat  pay  checks,  and  they  wanted  sirloin  str- 
and weren't  getting  them. 

Over  tha  land  went  hordee  of  Republic 
speakers,  crying  to  a  people  worn  out  by 
sacrifices  of  war:  "Have  you  had  enoughl 
Many  people  did  not  vote.    Many  thought  { 
waa   time   for   a   change.    Tha   Republic 
won  both  branchea  of  tha  Oongreaa. 

Like  an  old  fire  horse  going  to  tha 
I  was  on  Capitol  Hill  January  3  when 
took  over.    I   saw  Sam   RAvainuf  hand 
gavel  to  Joa  MAanw  In  the  House.    The 
ate  waa  a  lltUa  delayed,  but  the  Republic 
took  over,  appointed  some  new  doorkeeper 
and  settled  down. 

At  noon,  day  before  yesterday,  on  AprU 
they  had  had  full  control  and  leglalatlva 
sponalblllty  for  100  days.  And  now  the  - 
pie  are  beginning  to  admit  that  they 
had  eno\:gh.  The  contraat  of  thla  hun( 
daya  with  the  first  hundred  days  of  Prai 
D.  Rooaevelt  la  juat  too  pronounced. 
To  appreciate  how  the  people  feel. 
to  remember  what  they  had  been  promi 
Tha  campaign  of  194«  was  no  pink  tea. 
waa  a  hammer-and- tongs  brawl. 

The  Republicans  were  going  to  balance 
budget,  end  controls,  reduce  taxes,  cut 
war  debt,  and  fire  the  bureaucrats.     It 
as  easy  as  that— juat  like  ahootlng  fiah 
rain  barrel. 

Bvarywhara  the  sky  was  fun  of  swords, 
publican  speakers,  whenever  they  saw  a 
aral  employee.  crlMl.  like  the  Queen  In 
In  Wonderland.  "Off  with  his  head."  A 
Hon  public  servants  were  to  go — and 
swords  were  sharpened  at  Republican 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

Ezpenaes    must   come    down.    The 
dent's   budget,   paring   expendlturea   to 
bona,  had  baen  prepared,  but  the  sworda  ' 
swinging  at  it.     "Well  chop  six  billlc 
the  budget  "    That  was  the  cry. 

Tazea  must  be  cut — and  the  Republl 
had  the  sworda  to  do  It.  "Twenty  per 
serosa  tha  board"— that  was  the  i  _ 
It  waant  the  most  discriminating  plan, 
when  you  carve  with  a  sword  you  take  " 
off  In  chunks. 

They  won  the  election.    They  got  cont 
and    responslbUlty— m    both    Houses. 
BapubUcans  have  had  their  hundred 
What  has  the  harvest  been? 

Have  they  repealed  the  Roosevelt 
latloot  No.  Indeed.  This  Nstlon  still 
■oelal  security,  tha  Federal  insurance  of 
dapoalta.  a  Security  and  Bxehange  Cor 
alon.  an  agricultural  conservation  pi  , 
and  a  T>niisasss  Valley  Authority.  No 
has  challangad  tha  aOMndnsss  of  tha 

velt  raforma.  

But.  la  falmam.  I  mtist  report  waat 
Thay  have  proposed  an  amandx 


tha  Ooaatltutloa  Pr"*""g  futura 


they  are  saying  to 

ire  don't  tnist  you." 

administration  will 

[but  that  the  Amerl- 

to  depart  from  tra- 

of  great  emergency. 

ifayette  on  this  very 

oprlety,"  he  said.  "In 

the  services  of  any 

^  emergency  shall  bo 
St  capable  of  serving 

[agreed  with  Washlng- 
of  economic  depres- 

»f  war.  and  finally  in 

il  of  democracy,  they 
ley  deemed  Franklin 
of  serving  the  public 

10.  and  In  1944.  Tha 
said   to  many  Praal« 

lor  better,  for 

i  but  only  In  the 
It  did  they  add  "In 
love  and  to  cherlah, 

Lve  you  think  that  tha 
lonal  amendment  llm<- 
to  two  terms  Is  tha 
TRepubl  leans  In  their 
|ey  have  extended  soma 
ly  In  force — the  act 
of  sugar,  the  act  to 
luxury  taxes,  and  soma 
^visions  of  the  Second 

Jly  all  of  the  accom- 

hundred  days  of  tha 
ider  Republican  con- 
tmlc  prcgram.  we  hava 
veen  the  two  branchea 
lents  between  leadera 
llsputes  and  bickering. 

latlon. 
tepubllcan     campaign 
[budget  reduction  hava 
[now  have  the  Repub- 

themselves.     Did  not 
lers   predict   that   a 
I  Itself  cannot  stand? 

tntattves  pulls  out  of 
Hdget  cut  of  •6.000.000,- 
Jlgaaw  the  figures  and 
own  goal — a  four-and- 

9xiah  through  their  tax 

|t  will  reduce  Treasury 

id  eight-tenths  billion 

rs  estimate  that  It  will 

^tlons  by  five  and  seven- 

the   appropriation   of 

Statistics,  wlpea  out  tha 

Jlclals  of  tha  ConcilU- 

kes  hard  at  the  National 

Dismayed  at  such 

enator  Moasz.  of  Ore- 

U  not  fiscal  therapy: 

I  think  It  Is  butchery 

rorkers  of  this  country." 

us  forgotten  the  state- 

^     ty  plxtform  In  1944? 

^Labor."  they  said,  "haa 

tha  New  Deal. "     Hava 

[promises  to  the  Amerl- 

[they  were  elected  they 

Department? 

sing.  "Tha  OOP  sha 

be." 

le    Republican    Senator 

su  that  his  Republl- 

forgotten   mora   than 

ilses:    that   they   hava 

are  living  In  a  draam 

pou  a  few  santancaa  txom 

ays.  "gave  the  RapublU 
lU   to  take  from  tha 
hla  high  standards  of 
[to  organlaa  aff»ctlvaly  to 


*n%ey  gave  no  mandate  to  repudiate  the 
agreements  which  the  United  States  has 
made  In  good  faith  with  other  coimtries. 

"They  gave  no  mandate  to  set  the  rail- 
roads of  America  and  other  buslnessea  con- 
trolled by  financial  interests  above  the  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws. 

"They  gave  no  mandate  to  take  away  the 
milk  and  other  nourishing  food  which  mil- 
lions of  Ilttia  children  ar«  now  receiving 
through  the  school-lunch  program." 

Stich  are  the  words  of  one  aroused  Re- 
publican. 

For  years  the  Republican  Party  haa  clam- 
ored for  a  balanced  budget.  And  now  they 
find  that  It  is  bdanced— balanced  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  balanced  much  sooner 
than  moet  people  had  thought  possible. 

For  years  Republicans  have  clamored  for 
debt  reduction.  Harry  Trviman  has  pro- 
posed to  reduce  tlie  debt,  and  now  the  Re- 
publicans would  Jeopardize  debt  reduction 
by  lowering  taxes  at  a  time  when  we  are  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  taxes  for  debt  reduction  than 
aver  betw  in  our  history. 

The  Republicans  know  they  cannot  put 
the  sword  to  President  Trtiman's  budget 
without  destroying  essential  public  services. 
The  action  of  the  House  on  the  Labor  De- 
partment budget  Illustrates  the  point.  What 
to  there  left  against  which  they  can  wield  the 
■word?  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission r 
The  housing  program?  The  day-to-day  serv- 
Ibsb  at  Government  to  its  dtlsens? 

During  the  first  hundred  da3rs  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  1947,  even  as  during  the  first 
hundred  days  of  President  Roosevelt  back  In 
1933,  we  find  the  spirit  of  the  people  chang- 
ing. But  It  is  not  the  kind  of  change  that 
the  Republicans  were  counting  on. 

When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  these  day* 
or  start  through  the  columns  of  a  magaslne, 
you  are  almost  certain  to  find  come  com- 
ment about  the  rising  popularity  of  the 
leader  of  the  Dnnocratlc  Party— Harry  8. 
Triunan.  If  you  like  to  measure  these  things 
In  terms  of  the  Gallup  poll.  It  Is  comfort- 
ing to  realize  that  his  popularity,  which 
stood  at  82  percent  during  the  campaign  and 
sword-swinging  exhibition  of  the  Republicans, 
roaa  to  95  percent  in  Janusuir.  81  percent  by 
aarly  March,  and  now  has  reached  60  per- 
cent. This  Is  one  of  the  most  painful  politi- 
cal reversals  the  Republican  Party  has  ever 
encountered.  Harry  Truman  has  earned  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, not  by  swinging  swords  around  their 
heads,  but  by  displaying  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  has  made  America  great. 

As  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  I  could  easily 
go  too  far  In  praise  of  blm.  impelled  not  only 
by  my  respect  for  his  performance  as  Presi- 
dent, but  also  by  my  friendship  for  him  as 
a  man.  But  I  have  never  seen  a  public  ser- 
vant more  honest  and  sincere  than  he.  At 
Cabinet  meetings  and  private  conferences,  he 
sits  in  judgment  on  our  plans.  He  dis- 
played, while  head  of  the  Truman  conunlt- 
tee.  an  instinct  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing — 
and  it  serves  him  well  now. 

He  made  no  boast  that  this  fscal  year  the 
budget  might  be  balanced — but  only  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  complaint  that  he  had 
done  too  well  and  might  have  three  billions 
of  tax  dollars  left.    Wasn't  that  too  bad? 

He  made  no  heroics  out  of  his  plan  for 
and    Turkey — and    fKissibly    in    his 
and  cooperative  conduct  lias  the  ex- 
planation of  Its  legislative  stiocan. 

Tou  can  sense  the  trouble  with  me:  I  am 
a  prejudiced  witness — prejudiced  because  I 
have  found  Harry  Truman  to  be  the  most 
honest  public  ofllcial  I  have  ever  known.  Bo 
lat  ma  giva  you  an  unblaaed  appraisal  In  the 
tmwm  of  aa  adltorlal  from  tha  Washington 
Poat.  a  great  Independent  newspaper  that 
has  had  a  chance  through  the  generatlozis  to 
observe  public  men  and  their  conduct: 

"Mr.  Truman,"  says  the  Post  editorial,  "has 
-  made  his  remarkable  headway  In  the  people's 


estimation  by  his  own  contribution.  He  took. 
the  defeat  of  his  party  last  November  in  a 
qilrit  of  sportsmanahip  that  won  instant 
recognition.  His  head  was  bloody  but  quite 
unbowed.  He  demonstrated  a  quality  that 
could  be  revealed  only  by  adversity.  Some 
men  thrive  on  adversity,  and  Mr.  Truman 
proved  he  is  one  of  them.  He  reftised  to  stop 
being  the  people's  President  simply  because 
the  cotmtry  had  elected  a  Republican  Con- 
gress. 

"It  to  thto  sense  of  responsibility  to  hto 
office  that  has  marked  his  conduct  of  affairs 
since  November. 

"Not  a  aingle  issue  has  he  ducked,  and 
some  Issues  he  has  anticipated,  as,  for  In- 
stance, when  he  headed  off  the  witch  hunt 
for  Communists  in  admintotratlve  oOtees  that 
sadistic  Congressmen  were  itching  to  lead. 

"Tha  straightforwardness  and  statesman- 
ship of  his  approach  to  cur  domestic  prob- 
lems to  matched  in  the  President's  attitude 
to  world  problems.  The  Truman  doctrine 
summed  up  our  duty  no  less  than  our  pmllcy. 

"The  doctrine,  far  frcHn  being  novel  and 
Irresponsible,  to  in  the  grand  American 
tradition." 

Only  a  week  ago  another  great  Washington 
newspaper — the  Washington  Star — recalled 
the  President's  goal,  which  he  stated  after 
the  November  election:  "To  do  in  all  cases, 
from  day  to  day,  without  regard  to  narrow 
political  considerations,  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  best  for  the  welfare  of  nil  our  people." 

"The  reccvd."  says  the  Star,  "will  show  that 
be  has  adliered  to  this  gtildlng  principle. 
And  to  the  ccnstemation  of  his  political 
opponents,  the  record  will  show  also  that 
there  has  been  a  favorable  public  response 
to  this  quality  of  leadership.     •     •     • 

"What  the  future  will  bring  to  uncertain." 
the  Star  continues.  "But  as  Icmg  as  Vbr. 
Truman  keeps  hto  sights  trained  on  that 
objective  he  deserves  the  support  of  hto 
fellow  Americans." 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  doea 
the  future  hold  for  our  party?  Can  we.  will 
we,  receive  from  the  people  of  thto  land  an- 
other call  to  leadership  in  the  election  of 
1948? 

I'm  going  to  let  you  in  on  a  little  crystal 
gazing.  Tou  know  there  was  an  election  held 
In  Chicago  just  a  few  days  ago.  It  happens 
to  be  a  most  peculiar  trait  of  Chicago  elec- 
tions that  they  usually  give  a  very  accu- 
rate indication  of  the  strength  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate  In  the  follow- 
ing election. 

For  example.  In  1981  Mayor  Cermak  re- 
ceived 59  percent  of  the  Chicago  vote.  In 
1932  Roosevelt  received  89  percent  of  the 
national  vote. 

In  1939  Mayor  Kelly  received  58  percent  of 
the  Chicago  vote.  In  1940  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived 55  percent  of  the  national  vote.  In 
1943  Kelly  got  84  percent  of  the  Chicago  vote. 
In  1944  Roosevelt  picked  up  54  percent  of 
the  national  vote. 

And  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  what  hap- 
pened? Mayor  Kennelly,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  polled  59  percent  of  the  Chicago 
vote. 

I  dont  want  to  make  a  forecast,  but  if  as 
Chicago  goes  so  goes  the  Nation,  then  Presi- 
dent Truman  would  carry  nearly  60  percent 
tJf  the  popular  vote  next  year  and  along  with 
It  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

I  say  this  to  bring  hope  to  those  millions 
in  an  anxious  world  who  look  to  the  United 
States  for  continued,  and  now  expanded, 
leadership  While  governments  rise  and  fall, 
swing  to  and  from  political  ideato,  change 
character  sometimes  overnight,  our  land  re- 
tains its  eternal  strength.  We  emerged  from 
the  war  with  industry  going  at  a  great  pace. 
With  farmers  enjoying  the  highest  income 
they  have  ever  known,  with  employment  at 
record  highs.  Tonight,  2  years  after  the 
German  surrender,  btislness  s'ill  booms. 
Xmplojment  figures  show  66,000,000  civilians 


gainfully  employed  with  less  than  1.500,000 
out  ot  work,  and  most  of  these  are  only  en- 
gaged in  moving  from  one  job  to  another. 
National  Income  Is  running  at  the  annual 
rata  of  8177,000.000.000,  an  all-time  record. 
Farm  income  during  the  first  qtiartar  of  1947 
averaged  28  percent  above  last  year.  The 
steel  industry,  usually  regarded  as  an  Index, 
to  operating  at  97  percent  of  capacity,  a 
peacetime  record.  And  the  people  of  thto 
country  have  $150,000,000,000  tucked  away  In 
llqtild  assets  to  buy  consumer  goocto  If  their 
earnings  are  not  sufficient.  That  to  the  atory 
of  the  present-day  Amarioan  laaderahlp  of 
Barry  8.  Ituman. 

The  wco-ld  looks  with  hope  at  America  as 
one  great  economic  pumpU^  plant  that  haa 
not  shut  down.  People  may  have  become 
tired  of  wartime  controto.  and  while  tirad 
they  may  hava  kicked  our  party  around  a 
little  bit.  but  they  have  not  lost  faith. 
Though  swords  may  be  brandtohed  from  a 
thousand  hilts,  America  still  loves  the  spirit 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  as  he  moved  tha 
loose  confederation  of  tiny  States  toward  the 
path  of  empire;  the  spirit  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  chertohed  as  he  fought  to  bring  Into 
being  a  iMigue  of  nations  strong  enough  to 
stop  aggression  before  it  could  again  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world:  the  spirit  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  exalted  as  he  mnde  hto 
Government  so  respcmslve  to  the  public  will 
that  neither  precedents  nor  politiesl  pirates 
could  stand  before  him:  yes.  the  spirit  that 
Harry  Truman  tivsts  to  guide  him  as  ha 
darea  to  expend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Into 
humanity  for  the  oppreased  who  still  ding 
to  that  love  of  democracy  that  our  own  exam- 
ple may  have  nourtohed  within  them. 

I  have  no  faar  of  the  swords.  Do  you  recall 
the  impressive  paragraph  with  which  Sholem 
Asch  concludes  hto  remarkable  book  Tha 
Apostle? 

llie  old  Rabbi  stands  up  before  hto  eon- 
gregatlon  and  says: 

"See  you  not  what  has  happened  to  Bomef 
The  more  they  bum  the  believers  In  the 
Mfsslah.  the  more  they  fling  them  to  tha 
beasts,  the  mightier  grow  their  numbers. 
Behold  I  Rome  went  forth  against  Jerusalem 
with  the  sword,  and  Jerusalem  went  forth 
against  Rome  with  the  spirit.  The  sword 
conquered  for  a  while,  but  tha  tpWX  eon- 
quers  forevsr." 


AccMiq>UslimeBts  of  the  Democntie  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NSW  KXZICO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATSS 

Monday.  April  21,  1947 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  asfc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcccro  a  statement 
by  Hon.  Gael  Sullivan,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, regarding  accomplishments  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  broadcast  over  the 
faculties  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  April  18, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  years  ago  a  graat  city  fall  in  battle. 
In  an  underground  cell  below  the  shattared 
streets  of  that  city  a  man  vanished  from  tha 
sight  and  knowledge  of  hto  fellow  men. 

What  happened  to  the  man  nobody  knowa. 
But  with  him  there  was  canceled  out  onca 
and  for  all  time,  an  evil  dream  of  conquest — 
the  dream  of  a  world.   Amarlra  tadudad. 
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Ml  knaaa  and  doing  th«  bidding 


Tha  Hitler 


with   tha  pao|>laa  of  mtaj  *fc«  ■atlooa. 
■tampad  1:  ito  tha  dual  oT  Matory  twt  foul 
k  Naal  waat.  a  Japanaaa  aaat.  and 
«4MUihai^ 

yaan  «•  IWifM  hard.    Wa  gava 

^ad  «•  vorkad  togather.  in  tha 

I  danpr   aa  ana.    Our  po- 

wa  aank  bafora  a  patrlotla 

tvaiTthlng  alaa  looli  ^rary 

And  whta  ara  was  our  Aght. 

and  wa  lookad  for  paaca. 

_    .^   I.  too.  and  wa  aakad  our 

I  AtloM  to  jQte  w  ta  «te  taak.  for 

_  Mt  for  OM  MtllHi  tut  for  aU. 

It  waa  to  ba  a  mighty  taak— tha 

, of  1.900  yaan  o(  iMpaa  and  peay- 

wt.    Wt  1  Mw  thara  waa  m  maffte.  no  ahoct- 
tttt  «o  tha  aad  of  war. 

Tat,  aw  a  M.  tha  way  iMa  baan  haidar  than 
any  of  ua  leould  toraaaa.    It  haa  Ibrawa  again. 


aad  draw^K  ^aaply.  on  tha 
fartituda 


^^,  _..  .  .  of  our 

Wa  aM  now  thai  tha  winning  of 

aaaa  a  ronawal  of  graat  tffort.    It 

)  tfaln.  tha  unahakrn  raaolva  of  a 

i4ep)a.    It  maana  woctlng  togathar. 

_gHt  ainking  «ar  pottttaal  diffaraneaa 

bafora Tqighar  aMlgnmant. 

baak  now  ovar  tha  yaara  of  war 
■aara  that  wa  hava  triad  to  eall 
paaaa.  wa  ara  awara  of  a  profound  ahaafa  in 
our    thlscinff.    World   artHa    la   praloagad. 
Tha   aaacMlaf   ■hadow   darfcana   graat   aa> 

, tha  aarth.    And  tfea  draad  of  naw 

AMI  taini  la  waapona  U  in  rnanl  baaru. 

ItUa  straaa  old  aceanta  hava  ahtftad. 
do  wt  think  of  ouraalvaa  ftrat  aa 

id  flr  flrat  aa  RapoMlaana.    Thoaa 

dmraaeai  bttwaan  ua  ara  aaaondary.  Wa 
think  of  nwaaiaaa  ftrat  aa  fallow  dtiaana  of 
tha  Unltt  1  SUtaa. 

laallnga  with  other  natloiu  thla  la 
a  a  nonpartisan  foreign  poltqr.    In 
we  have  taken  toward  world  paaee. 
a  Mpartlaan  effort 

In  our  own  Ufa  aa  a  paopia. 

aal  thla  pull  toward  one  another. 


But  at 

wa  alao 


«i 


thla   nee«     for   a   new   unity.    We   live   our 

BItlcal  llTea  under  a  two-party  eyawm. 
( todai  tha  accent  li  on  one  Nation.  Tha 
the  United  Statea. 
latnMd  this  leaaoa  ttrmgh  tha 
ejt  our  atn^la  for  paaea.  We  have 
teovgtt  tha  Inspiring  example  of 
■Mry  8.  Truman,  that  the  Praaldent  of  the 
Vhlted  qtataa  la  tha  Praaldent  of  all  tha 
paopia. 

Our  pc  Itieal  dlflemnoaa  ramain  sharp  and 
clear,  aa  ihay  ehould.  BM  wa  have  a  Pr«al- 
dant  wh4  aeaa.  in  thla  atraleh<4Ut  of  crista. 
tha  aaatf  of  a  aWong  Nation— strong  morally. 
■ilHiiall  '.  aplrttually.  And  to  make  Amar- 
bh  alrot  |.  and  keep  bar  so,  he  bas  risen 
haw  Bhi  tf  Bdlitica. 

Vntm  nwHlint  Tnamaa'a  taadarshlp  wa 
hava  labirad  to  maks  iiwwhm  »li|iita1ly 
In  tha  health  of  our  yauhf  ma»  and 
I*.  fi  the  striving  for  aaonomie  battar> 
will  follow  in  tha  wake  of  phyaioal 
•nd  the  elimination  of  the  stuma 
itions  that  bNa«  faar  and  want. 

like  thaaa  tiMM  li  m  plaaa  tor 

•al  Ing  in  tha  political  arana.    Thara  la 
for  political  oratory  without  politl* 

,^  , rmaaaa.    Tha  only  valid  debata  ta 

ilBMrtiM  loMlim  todtgr  ti  tba  Amartea  thai 
wt  Mt  f  v.  Ml  Iht  AaarHtM  iImi  wa  art 


valid  claim  a  poUtleal  party  aaa 
li  ha  parforaitBtt  tar  1M  MrtaflbMi* 
ti^  of  II  la  Nation. 

Tha  B  publican  Party  hoMa  majority  con- 
trol—ant with  It  the  major  raeponslbUlty^ 
for  tha  I  irformanca  of  our  Cnngrsas. 

MM  alraady  davelopad  a  gap  of  BMra 
Uma  a  pmadNd  daya  hatwaaa  mapubUcaa 


Ftar  14  years  the  Republican  Party  aat  on 
the  sidelines,  sniping  while,  under  tha  leader- 
ship of  FraxUtlln  D.  Booaavelt.  graat  problema 
of  our  country  wara  faead  and  won. 

During  tha  thna  whan  the  social  and  eco»l 
nomlc  structure  of  the  NaUon  waa  revltal- 
laed.  the  Democratic  Party  aought  to 
the  human  btidget.    It  strova  to 
lot  of  tha  many  who  had  little  rather  than 
give  more  to  the  tew  who  had  much. 
During  thoaa  yaara  while  tha  Dei 
party  fcught  the  battlea  of  tha  people. 
OOP  watched  and  found  fault.    Thara 
no  need  for  sUtaamanahlp  on  their  part. 
Now  with  tha  raq^onalbtlity  of  exhibit 
suteamanshtp.    tha    Bepublicana    ara 
tioatad  with  tha  problam  of  raaolylac 
dlffwiiiai  balwaao  thalr  own  leaders. 
Qravt  problama  of  national  policy  lie 
Inf  whlla  Praaldantlal  eandidstea  angle 
poaltloa. 

la  thla  atomle  aga  when  tha  wor!d  crl 
tor   laadarthlp— a    laaderahlp   that   only 
vital,  living  America  ean  glva— the  ttma 
coma  for  a  raaOrmaUoa— a  radedication 
tha  principlaa  of  damocraey.    Only  thus 
we  live  in  paaca— live  In  a  vrorld  without  f« 

Tha  DamoeraUe  Party  la  tha  liberal 
It  rapraasnu  tha  people.    It  saaka  always 
balance   against   the   forces   of   tatctloa 
poalttva  program  for  the  bettarmani  oC 
dltlona  that  affect  ua  all.  high  and  low, 
and  poor. 

Tonight,  for  tha  Democratic  Party  I 
to  reaffirm  lU  traditional  stsnd.    I  wish 
smphasiaa  in  doing  ao  that  the  Democrat 
Party  Is  s  positive  forca— It  U  for  thl 
not  passively  In  opposition. 

Our  foreign  policy:  By  aiding  other 
pies  to  restore  their  hope,  by  reetorlog  tl 
Ability  to  produce,  wa  make  otir  concept 
freedom  strong. 

Only  thus  can  wa  strangthan  our  kind 
life  and  secure  for  otirselvaa  paaca  and 
lira  of  abundance. 

lacttrliy  at  home:  The  Demooratle 
stands  cquaraly  in  support  of  the  Praaidaa| 
efforts  to  secure  our  Government  from 
varalva  alsmaaU  that  may  ba  praeant  wit 
the  ranks  of  thoaa  who  adoilnlater  this 
tloa  for  us.    Any  subverslva— any  dlalc 
paraon  on  tha  Oovammant  rolls — must 
sought  out  and  dtnharged.     At  the  sat 
time,  thla  must  ba  dona  in  such  a  way 
not  to  sndanger  our  democratic 

Prlcea:  In  his  Jaflerson  Day  spaaeh. 
dent  Truman  pointedly  said: 

"In  further  evaluating  the  strength  of  o« 
domestic  economy,  I  must  sxpreea  to  you 
deep  concern  over  the  level  of  | 
Ing  today.    A  system  of  fraa  aniarprlaa 
not  sutomat'.cally  work  out  lU  own  adj 
menu  without  our  giving  thought  to 
procaea. 

The   main  factor   that  ean   weaken 
economy  at  this  time   is  otir  own  sail 
naaa    tha  kind  of  selflahneaa  whleh  la  n( 
aipraaaad  In  the  form  of  unnacamarUy 
prioaa  for  many  oomawditlaa  and  for  mt 
mantifactured  artldao.     Thaaa  prices  mv 
be  brought  down  if  our  tntira  aeonony  u 
to  sufTer. 

With  tha  sxeaptlons  of  a  vary  few  itaj 
all  prlea  eoatrois  havt  baan  raoMvad. 
fraadom  from  such  eoatrola,  Uka  othar 
doow,  eaanot  ba  abtiaed  with  impunity. 
profouad   aMral   laapeaalhUltf   reata 
thosa  eititaaa  wboit  doolatoaa  have 
spread  affeet  on  our  HMrketa— to  put  It  st 
ply,  the  responsibility  of  playlngfalr.  of  i 
going  whole  bof  to*  praiBia.    TIm  alun 
tlva  IS  inflatloa,  ladtwtry  prlotd  out  of 
matkst.  snd.  eventually,  man  priced 
Ihalr  loba." 

Ito  words  of  mint  oould  maka  otir 
mora  dear. 
A  balanoad  budfol:  Tha  Damocratie 
btfelad  Ibo  Pildaal  la  hu  flnanc 
10  fealaata  ttt  budpl  and  radi 
Iha  dabt. 

Tha  Damoaratle  Party  deaa  not  stand 
a  type  of  aoonomy  Ihai  would  aava  a  dc 


ids  of  doUara  In  tha 
Fsenselaas  aeonomlaa 
^tvi:  ii  raaourcea.  cut 

rojecu.  the  publlc- 
M  labor  and  agrlcul- 
so  much   to  this 

leva  that  a  prcgram 

off  the  exploration 

land  other  vital  raw 

rui. 

elal-accurlty  planJc 
Damocratk  tarty 
of  tha  PraaMant  lo 
Ine  our  pcaltlon  on 

atUl  atanda  for  tha 
banaffu  to  raUava 
la  rise  In  tha  ooti  ot 

lent   haa  rtpaatadly 

lousing  program,    la 

tha  Congraaa,   ha 

lagUlailon  to  bring 

housing  BtarU  this 

Ion  haa  baan  forth* 

>r  force;  The  Damo* 
ly  on  President  Ttu> 
lerving  the  NaUon'a 
ist  productive  aaotl. 
tbody  a  formula  lor 
Itlal  U  tha  safeguard- 
^Uva  bargaining.  Tha 
tha  Nation  from 
ime  It  must  not  im- 
durlng  the  yaara  of 

to  me  on  this  radio 

la  to  ever  the  many 

the  Nation.    But  on 

.  every  quesilon  as  to 

IT  great  body  of  cltl- 

rty  stands  firmly  for 

ight— for  progressiva. 

I  rlghu  of  all  the  t>eo- 
thts  of  some  of  th'  na. 
fls  not  a  raactloiiury 

ftrty  that  movea  for- 
the  technique  1  ot 
"prosperity  and  veil- 
Ic  Party  will   be  tha 

tha  time  of  the  Na- 


Riflit  To  Strikt? 
>F  REMARKS 

lnder  smith 

tar 
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Prttldtnt.  I  atk 

I  to  have  prlnte>l  In 
Rgcoko  the  tot  of 
ibject.  Is  Then  an 
Btrlke?  which  ap- 
number  of  the  Re« 
I  wrote  at  the  ro* 
rd  Nowlnaon.  e<iltor 

ejection,  the  arJelt 
tnted  In  the  Ri(  ot>. 

RtOKT  To  8Ta»:tt 
^Dti  SMmt,  Naw  Ji  rsay 
tta  Labor  and  PMhllo 

ifora  tha  Senate  C  om- 

iblle  Welfare  Invol  ring 

of  the  obvUnia  afc  uaaa 
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that  raccntly  have  been  threatening  tha  wel- 
fara  of  our  ooantry.  tha  stone  wall  that  we 
ran  vsp  agalnat  eootlntiotxly  is  the  so-called 
abaolnte  right  to  atrlke. 

IB   A  8TBXKX  aACBZSt 


At  a  Umo  whan  our  labor  Isadsra  ahould  be 
la  tha  forefront  of  thoaa  who  ara  trying  to 
eoRaot  tha  eilating  vttit  wa  find  tham  aaying: 
**Wa  ragrat  wa  ean  nuika  no  suggartlaiB,  ba- 
cauaa  anything  that  would  tend  to  eorraet 
labor  avils  might  Impair  the  right  to  strike." 
Tbay  aay  that  any  impairment,  even  the  ao- 
aallad  aooUng-ofl  period.  cre»tea  Involuntary 
■aiilinils  Tha  apparent  complete  vacuum 
of  Idaoo  of  William  Oraan  and  PhlUp  Mucray. 
for  aiampla.  la  profoundly  dlatraaaltig.  To 
ttMBi  tho  light  to  itrika.  aa  they  define  H.  Is 
iNra  aaered  than  the  health,  aafaty,  and 
wtltare  of  Mt.OOO.OOO  Americana,  They  even 
faal  oorapcned.  in  their  public  statements  at 
latil.  to  Imply  support  of  the  dafianoa  of  the 
Oeifemmant  by  John  L.  Lawie. 

I  aa  one  of  thoaa  who  has  triad  alacarely 
toawpfwrt  Um  lahor-unlon  movamaat.  I  be- 
llere  In  It  profoundly.  I  beliex**  our  worliara 
ahould  haw  the  right  to  organise  and  to 
hava  reprtaantattvaa  of  thalr  own  diooaing: 
I  balleva  In  the  eoHecIhe  baigalalng  proe- 
eas:  I  ballava  that  ■MHMBHaaai  and  labor 
eaa  oad  ebeartdetttte  thetrdWWeaoaa  with- 
owl  hM  lala^oBtlQB  of  govarameal.  But 
this  great  country  of  ours  Is  doomed  the 
mlnuta  wa  admit  that  the  Oovemment  can 
be  defied  by  any  tndlTMhml  or  by  any  group, 
or  that  any  minority  aaeking  Its  own  ends, 
however  worthy  they  may  be,  can  place  thoee 
ends  above  the  w^fare  of  all  the  people. 
The  very  purpoaa  of  government  Is  to  pro- 
tect an  our  people  from  monopolistic  prlvl- 
legaa,  vested  tntereeta,  or  the  tmcontrolled 
power  of  any  groupe  In  our  midst. 

As  for  tha  so-called  abaoluta  or  imeondl- 
tlonal  right  to  strike — there  are  no  abaolute 
rights  that  do  not  hsve  their  corresponding 
rseponsl  bill  ties.  Under  our  American  Anglo- 
Saxon  syatem,  each  htdlvidual  Is  entitled  to 
tha  maximum  of  freedom,  provided  hofwavar 
(and  this  provlao  Is  of  first  Importaaoa),  hto 
has  due  regard  for  tha  righta  and 
of  others.  The  very  safeguard  of 
oar  ftaedoBBs  is  the  recognition  of  this  fun- 
damental principle.  I  take  Isaue  very  defi- 
nitely with  the  suggastloa  that  there  la  an 
abaoliito  and  unconditional  right  to  eon- 
eartod  oelloa  (which  after  all  is  what  the 
strike  Is),  which  endangers  the  health  and 
welfare  of  otir  paofria  In  order  to  attain  a 
relAsh  and. 

aMTOMS  aaa  nrm  ansr  to  wook 

Nor  oan  we  laava  the  matter  thara.  We 
nuiy  agree  that  no  man  ahould  ba  compelled 
to  work  under  ooodltiona  to  which  ha  has 
hol  foltintarlly  agreed.  Any  individual  has 
tha  right  to  quit  hla  Job  at  any  time.  But 
this  IS  a  vary  different  matter  from  hla  quit- 
UBg  vitB  hla  faUowa  twdar  a  eooeerted  ar- 
raagemoai  to  force  his  demands  on  oihars, 
lRa»paeUva  of  tha  rlghtnass  or  wrongnaas  of 
llMra  damanda.  Thla  dIsUnctloa  Is  aapa- 
dally  Imporlaal  ainoa.  under  the  Wagner 
Aet,  ha  haa  tha  righi,  after  tha  battle  la  over, 
to  Inalat  on  his  aUtua  aa  a  ooaHnulng  em- 
ployee. 

Uadar  the  Wagaar  A«l  aa  It  now  ataads, 
the  eoUeeUta-bargaialng  proeam  waa  legal- 
Ited  tad  t.  Ubor  Balatloaa  Board  aat  up.  It 
le  tlMl  Board  B  duty  to  aaa  to  it,  flrat.  that 
the  worker  u  protected  la  tha  bargalaiag 
proeeea  and.  aeeoad.  that  tha  amployar  doae 
aol  vee  hie  eooaomlo  auength  to  exploit 
Um  vorfcar.  Uadar  tha  act.  wa  have  racog- 
amd  that  whan  management  and  labor 
ooaM  to  tha  and  of  the  road  of  tha  bargain- 
ing prooeea.  a  stoppage  of  work  may  ba  pref- 
erable to  compelling  dther  party  to  continue 
a  relauonship  that  U  not  voluntarily  en- 
tered lato. 

IMi  was  a  asc  weary  step  In  the  erolutlon 
of    management -tabor    relatlona.    Zt    waa 


wo  have  BO*  bosa  ahto  to 

Invent  any  form  of  Judicial  procedure  which 
would  do  Justice  to  both  parUea  in  a  labor 
dispute,  and  would  bring  about  what  both 
parties  would  look  upon  as  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement without  a  work  stoppage.  If  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  however,  we  must 
frankly  admit  that  la  recognizing  the  strike 
at  all.  wa  ara  approving  a  aaadteval  aystam 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputes. 

wx  aiauuuLs  ovca  fiKnw»f  vuaui  juaiica 


atniggled  throsqih  the  ages 
of  freedom  and  Justlcs. 
Aa  far  ba«k  aa  BlhUoal  tlmaa  wa  find  the 
prtoolple  of  retaliatton— "aa  eye  for  aa  eye, 

a  tooth  for  a  tooth"— whloh  permitted  the 
aggrieved  party  to  reUllate  In  kind  for  an 
Injustice  dono  to  htm.  In  our  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  the  principle  of  aelf-help  was  permitted 
until  a  fairly  reeent  date.  Self-help  recog- 
Btaed  the  power  of  might:  If  hatwaan  two  In- 
dividuala  there  waa  a  diflareaoa.  it  waa  a 
orude  way  of  permltUng  that  digaraeoa  to 
ba  aetUad  ao  long  aa  tha  iataraata  ot  a  third 
party  ware  aot  affaoud.  niuauating  thla 
great  principle  la  tha  hUtory  of  our  Waat, 
where  once  contending  partlaa  "shot  It  out." 

Unfortuaataly,  In  an  dtaputaa  of  this  khid, 
whleh  become  vioient  before  lh«y  ara  oaltlad. 
Innocent  bystanders  were  injured  and  It  was 
raoognlaad  that  eartoln  kinds  of  disputes 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
might  damage  whole  communities.  In  the 
eotirse  of  time,  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  fol- 
lowing principles  laid  down  In  earty  Roman 
law,  developed  tribunals  of  Justice  where  dis- 
putes could  be  heard,  and  where  parties  were 
compelled  to  submit  their  disputes  for  deter- 
mination In  what  came  to  be  courts  of  law. 
After  the  Jtidgments  of  such  courts  were  an- 
nounced, the  partlea  were  compelled  to  accept 
them  and  were  not  allowed  any  longer  to  rely 
on  the  earlier  prlndplee  cf  retaliation  and 
adf-hdp. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  detail  to  emphaaize 
tha  point  that  in  management-labor  rela- 
tionships, we  still  admit  the  self-help  prin- 
ciple. When  free  bargntnlng  comes  to  the 
end  of  the  road,  we  Insist  that  the  dispute 
be  left  to  the  disputants.  We  say  to  them, 
to  use  a  slang  expression :  "Now  you  can  slug 
it  out — may  the  better  man  win."  We  have 
permitted  the  rule  of  force  and  might  to 
determine  the  laaue  with  no  reference  to  the 
more  fundamental  queetlon:  What  is  right 
and  what  is  Justt 

When  employare  were  strong  economi- 
oally— when  they  could  oppreai  and  exploit 
their  employees— ws  did  not  try  to  deter- 
mine the  principles  on  which  the  disputes 
might  ba  settled  on  tha  baata  of  right  and 
Juctlce.  Through  the  Wagner  Act.  we  gave 
tha  workers  a  strotiger  position  a^  the  bar- 
gaining tabls.  Then  ws  let  them  sltig  It 
out  Now  many  of  ua  feel  that  ths  strength 
given  to  workers  through  their  unions  over- 
shadows ths  strength  of  the  empl(}yer-maa- 
afOBMat  group,  and  there  Is  much  sentiment 
for  equalising  the  weight  of  'iie  brass 
knuckles  on  both  dde.  (I  uae  ttie  expraa- 
Blon  brass  knueklsa  advUadly  tiiataad  of 
boxing  gloves.)  Ws  delude  ourMiIvee  that 
If  there  la  aa  equality  of  armamsnta.  there 
win  be  labor  peace.  This  is  like  aitytng  that 
If  erary  nation  In  the  world  could  be  abao- 
lutaty  equally  armed  there  would  be  no  more 
Intamatlonsf  dUputaa.  It  U  the  bslanoe-of- 
power  purlnclple. 

I*T   MUM 


But  wa  hava  bean  struggllag  with  this 
prlndpie  for  soaM  Ume  la  the  taleraatloaal 
field,  and  wa  kaow  that  aqaallalag  arma- 
manta  or  limiting  armaments  dotn  not  and 
eannot  bring  peace.  The  taaueii  ara  far 
deeper  and  we  are  obliged  to  find  aoma  way 
la  aay  diaputo,  no  auitter  what  lie  oatura,  to 
aaawer  tha  qtMotloB.  *7lVhat  Is  right  aad  what 
li  jurt,  aapedany  to  protaet  tha  weakr  rather 


ttmn,  "Who  can  ba  strong  enough  to  aria  ta  a 
death  etmggler* 

That  Is  one  reaaon  wa  voted  raeently  Dor 
optional  adherence  to  the  World  Court, 
siuieuderlng  a  meaarire  of  BoverelgB^--ao 
that  International  diapvlaa  which 
justifiable  may  be  aettled  by  fodlelal 
eedares  and  not  by  reaort  to  arms.  In  labo^ 
management  disputes,  on  the  other  band. 
we  atfll  ftmrtlan  under  the  ao-called  Wagaar 
Act,  the  NaUonal  Labor  BHatkma  Ael. 
Wail-masuBing  as  It  was.  its  effect  has  baan 
to  intensify  tha  oonlUot — to  ralaa  berricri 
batwaea  employera  and  emptoyaea  and  make 
them  contandlag  partlsa  where  they  ahould 
be  partners  la  a  coamMn  anterpnae  to  pro- 
duee  the  nscaaeltlse  aad  luxuries  of  Ufa  tor 
our  Nation  and  tha  world.  U  wa  attempt 
farther  to  aquallaa  tha  bram  katKiilaa  In- 
Blead  of  going  to  the  heart  ot  IBe 
which  la  to  brmg  about  tiadi 
maa  rdatlonshlpa.  we  only  eseead  the  dafa 
of  Ihaae  dlAoultiea  and  nnaileti  and  any 
ouieelvaa  with  thoaa  laeMtont  tBrow  to  eiwr 
eouatry  whleh  ara  almlag  to  dtvMe  ae  oa 
Iha  haala  of  dam. 

8o  today  Amerleaa  stoteemanehip  fladi 
Haalf  challaagad  challenged  to  astahll* 
Irlbunala.  call  toam  labor  coorta  or  what 
you  will,  to  whleh  paraoaa  aggrieved  ean  go, 
where  their  caaaa  oaa  be  heard  and  Jartloa 
done.  We  stui  can  parfecl  and  develop  the 
voluntary  collective  bargaining  proeam;  wa 
BtlU  oaa  support  toe  lacdlatlon  and  eondlla- 
tlon  aervlce  of  toe  Labor  Department:  we 
still  can  call  on  the  partlaa  to  toe  dlapMe  to 
aettle  their  diffarencea  batwaea  IhsiBailiai 
But  suppose  when  we  oome  to  the  end  of 
that  road,  we  find  that  toe  Inability  of  the 
parties  toemselves  to  settle  their  diSeultlea 
la  going  to  lead  to  toe  impairment  of  the 
heal  to  and  safety  of  our  whole  population, 
or  lar^e  segmenta  of  It — la  going  to  lead  to  a 
national  paralyala  of  our  economic  llf e  aa  to 
toe  ease  ot  a  transportotlon  strlfca  or  a  eoal 
atnke  or  a  ateal  sUtkeT  Then,  are  we  not 
Justified  m  saying  that  tols  Is  a  matter  that 
eoneams  toe  public  interestT  Are  we  not 
JtMttfled  In  saying  that  toe  parUaa  must 
aettle  tola  dUpute  among  toenaelvea  wtto- 
out  stopping  production  and  thraataaing 
our  aatlonal  llfeT 

I  believe  we  are.  I  bdteve  that  If  they  de- 
dine  to  do  so  wlthto  a  reaaonable  time,  on 
toe  Initiative  of  toe  Oovammant  of  toe 
United  Statea  toey  should  be  brought  bofm^ 
some  properly  composed  tribunal.  That  tri- 
bunal would  have  Jurladictlon  definitely  to 
my  that  conoerted  work  stoppages  would  not 
be  tolerated,  and  toat.  for  at  least  a  Ilmtlad 
period,  the  parties  must  continue  under  swli 
aad  such  terms  and  be  obligated  within  that 
period  to  coma  to  an  agreement.  If  they 
atfll  were  unable  to  agree,  toere  ahould  be  a 
heavy  penalty  imposed  oa  whichever  oarty 
toe  court  found  to  be  at  fault  aad  whleh- 
ever  declined  to  cooperate  with  the  sward 
amde.  The  court  mtiat  hava  power  to  cite 
for  eoatampt  tooae  who  fall  to  obey  Ita  Judg- 
meat,  aad  to  tofllet  aueh  penalty  ee  ahouM 
be  Infllotad  on  any  of  otar  eMaena  whaa  they 
defy  the  power  of  gifiwent  to  proteei  aU 
the  people, 

wi  svon  Tin  mal  ouuiiuit 

The  whole  laaue  ean  ba  iuauaed  up  tbla 
way:  We  are  confused  beoatiee  we  do  not 
ootiragaottily  feea  tha  eaawer  to  a  very  sim- 
ple qusstioB.  we  try  to  newer  ths  quae- 
tloa:  Who  Is  right  or  who  li 
strongest  in  a  life  and  death 
should  be  trying  to  answer:  What  Is 
and  how  oaa  we  do  raheleattal  |aetlee  wi- 
der theee  eeaditionst 

Many  students  of  toeas  matters  are  ehraedy 
developtog  criteria  and  formtilas  whteb  prop- 
arty  could  be  applied  In  managemaat-labor 
diapatas  where  the  partlaa  cannot  agree, 
nieee  erlterla  and  formtilas  can  be  developed, 
la  mjr  Judpneat.  to  the  oouree  of  tttw  toto 
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The  Ivea-Chavet  bm  Is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  every  respect.    While  n  rejects  oppreestve 


monism.    A  calm  oondderatlon  of  toe  facta 
shotild  lead  us  to  realize  that  the  desire  for 


aggreaalon  Is  one  that  true  Uberala  and  peace 
lovers  should  support. 
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a  matter  that  comas  down  to  the 
1  ut  important  problem  of  human  re- 
ps.   The  slae  of  our  todustrlal  estab- 
lirakan    down    the    personal 
i«lBt|anahlpa  of  the  smaller  Indus- 
bygone  dave.     In  dealing  with  pao- 
mass.  we  unfortunately  have  baan 
to  tiaat  labor  aa  a  commodity   to 
.  and  sold  for  a  price,  a  commodity 
inder  the  Wagntr  Act.  Is  cold-blood- 
for.    Wa  miMt  find  aana  way 
this  atmos|rtiara  of  astofoalMB 
back  to  racognltlon  of  the  prin- 
to  order  to  attato  the  production 
need,  for  both  the  prosperity  of  OMMT 
and  of  other  countries,  there  nnat 
environment  to  which  the  Indi- 

I.  and  where  he  baeomes  enthu- 

tbout  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his 

output.     It  miist  be  a  partner* 

fuinclple:  we  must  m  some  way  aaa  to 

management  takes  a  more  paraonal 

to  the  welfare  and  proeperlty  at  the 

whUe  the  workers  have  a  more  per- 

flf  tlM  problenu  of  man- 


tie 


baigatoed 

corr  jct 

COM 

ttat 


eoaaldaratlona  ntay  look  a  long  way 
1  ind  wUl.  perhapa.  ba  characterlaed  as 
tdiallstlc  and  seeking  the  millennium, 
'rilling  to  accept  that  challenge  be- 
always  has  come   from   the 
at  tboas  who  "hitched  their  wagon 
r     We  eaa  profraaa  even  though 
attato  Immediate  perfection.    But 
must  put  ourrelves  on  the  r!ght  road. 
legislation  must  be  directed  toward 
itabllUilng  ways  and  means  of  determlntog 
right  to  these  controversies  and  put- 
end  to  thla  oonttoulug  struggle  of 


ii 


ai 


cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  dl- 
among  her  people.     The  wc«-ld  looks 
'  laadarahlp  bacauaa  we  have  been 
_  of  the  free  and  as  a  free  people  we 
natotato  the  prtociples  ot  unity  and 
ot  opportunity.    Unless  we  lead,  the 
of  the  worid  ara  folng  to  faltw. 
wa  fail  to  a  criata  such  aa  the  pr«a- 
ant,  dtvUlaatlon  may  well  be  doomed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


IN  THl  81HAT1  OP  THl  UWlltD  8TA1 
Monday.  April  21.  1947 

Mr.     rVES.    liir.     Preslden..    I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  a  rec« 
statement  by  Mr.  William  Green,  pre 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of  ' 
bor,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  li 
portant  legislation  now  before  the  C< 
gress.    The  statement  haa  great  sign 
cance.  and  It  Is  brief,  and  It  is  for  tl 
reason  that  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
the  RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«< 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  real  prlvUege  to  take  part  to 
gathering  held  to  tha  Capital  City  of 
United  SUtes.  the  city  which  stands  u 
before  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  sa 
stronghold  of  democracy  and  freedom,  and  i 
a  symbol  of  free  and  equsl  opportunity. 
Equal  opportunity  for  all  men  in  a 
mumty  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their  lal 
and  through  their  productive  contribut' 
to  earn  a  better  standard  of  Uvtog.  wit*- 
regard  to  race,  religion,  color,  or  nat 
origto.  la  a  sacred  principle,  inseparable  fi 
the  true  practice  of  democracy  to  a  frea 
dety. 

It  Is  a  prtoclple  which  America  has 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  midst 
the  clash  and  thunder  of  a  devastating 
It  is  a  principle  which  America  has  i 
sarted  to  prodaming  its  dedication  to  a 
tog  peace. 

It  U  a  principle  which  has  given  ua. 
Americans,  dignity  and  statxire  to  our 
eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  others. 

It  's  a  principle  which  has  given  both 
ai.d  faith  to  men  and  women  oppressed 
economic  discrimination  and  political 
tatorship. 

As  a  prtoclple.  and  as  a  way  of  living 
working,  equality  of  economic  opportui 
cannot  become  a  reality  through  mere 
flnnatlon.    A  national  policy  to  which  Ai 
leans  have   been  dedicated  from   the 
days  of  our  Republic  calls  for  more 
affirmation.    It  must  be  put  to  practice. 
Too  many  of  ua.  while  firmly  believingj 
the  deep  Injustice  of  economic  dlscrimt 
tlon.  have  given  little  more  than  Up 
to  the  need  for  firm  and  imequlvocal 
for  tha  eradication  of  intolerance,  hat 
and  blatant  dlscrlmtoatlon  against  ml 
Itlas. 

The  need  to  deal  effectively  with  disci 
Ination  to  emplo3rment  has  long  been  ti 
laad.    It  Is  by  no  means  easy  to  devise  t' 
tlve  means  whereby  the  community  can 
vent  economic  discrimination  and  yet 
guard  the  rights  of  IndiTldiuOs  against  v 
tovaalon  through  Government  intervant 

LagiaUtlon  dastgned  to   prevent   dl» 
toation.  which  la  written  without  exhat 
study    and    thorough    consideration,    wc 
be  only  ill-conceived   and  unrealistic, 
during  the  past  6  years  the  Government 
the  United  Stataa  has  given  careful 
and    thorough   toveatlgation    to  dla< 
tory  employment  practices  in  private 
try  mobUlzed  for  war.  as  well  as  to  the 
ernn»«nt   Itaelf.     BXtenslve    private   st\ 
have  been  conducted  by  national  oi 
tlons.  welfare,  religious,  and  labor  groupej 
termtoed  to  further  the  attainment  of 
goal   of    fair    employment   opportunity 
everyone.     In  addition,  CXmgrcas  Itaalf 
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Tba  Irea-Chavec  bin  la  fair  and  reasonable 
to  avary  reapact.  While  it  rejects  oppressive 
iBtarvantloQ.  It  maksa  aSeettve  enforoement 
eertato.  Ita  enactmant  can  be  oppoaad  only 
on  the  grounds  of  dark  prejudice  or  hate.  I 
know  that  tha  Itoal  enactment  of  this  bill 
wni  not  be  aaay.  R  calls  for  the  vocal  sup- 
port of  milllona  of  Americana  to  whom  the 
OSOfress  must  be  responsive.  On  beoalf  of 
•00,000  Negro  wage  aamar*  of  every  skill  and 
calling  and  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
•aada  of  Cattaollea  and  Jews  whom  I  have 
tba  honor  to  represent  aa  a  spokeaman  of  a 
graat  brotherhood,  the  Ankerlcan  Federation 
of  Labor,  I  call  on  every  American,  through 
hla  active  aupport,  to  contribute  to  the 
utmoat  of  his  reaourcea  to  the  speedy  passage 
at  tba  Zvaa-Chavea  antldlscrlmtoatloa  bllL 


CoBcenlratioB  in  Africulture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  M  ONTAMA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAINS 
Monday.  April  21.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  April  19, 1S47,  issue  of  the  mag- 
asine  America.  The  editorisd  discusses 
the  problem  of  concentration  in  this 
country,  with  special  reference  to  con- 
centration in  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VALurr  PBOjacT  and  vuram  arAXEs 

LAND    POUCT 

It  eongreaalonal  blUs  proposing  to 
BKidliy  laws  governing  the  Central  Valley 
project  have  more  than  local  significance. 
OtlMTS  than  Callfomlans  have  Interests  at 
■tafca  tn  thia  lataat  threat  to  our  traditional 
land  pulley.  Interest  should  grow  as  more 
more  dtlaens  come  to  realize  that  mU- 
of  doUers  appropriated  for  the  better- 
ment of  agrlcultuic  aud  protection  of  the 
famUy-farm  principle  are  now  in  danger 
of  being  diverted  to  tha  purpoaea  of  large 
commercial  landowners.  These  individuals 
want  aU  the  benefits  of  the  project  but  none 
of  Ita  restrlctloue.  Wherefore  they  propose 
to  flhange  tba  law  which  regulates  excess 
holdings  in  land. 

A  question  of  principle  la  involved.  Hence 
aome  refleotlgii  on  the  historical  basis  for 
Unltad  StatM  land  policy  is  called  for.  His- 
tory, recent  and  ancient,  demonstrates  that 
private  ownership  of  productive  pr<^)erty  can 
ba  affectively  destroyed  or  tmneceaaarUy 
abridged  in  either  of  2  ways.  One  Ilea  along 
the  road  of  communistic  collectivization:  the 
other  along  that  of  progressive  concentration 
of  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  Both  meth- 
ods ara  severely  condemned  in  the  writings 
of  tha  Popes;  both  are  rejected  In  the  tradi- 
tional American  concept  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Unforttmately.  much  of  our  American  cam- 
paign In  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  the  person 
and  In  defense  of  his  rights  has  been  directed 
against  tha  communist  menace  alone.  Otir 
norms  and  practice  in  regard  to  monopoly 
are  by  no  means  clear.  In  fact,  for  reasons 
dUBcuIt  to  understand,  we  choose  to  shut 
cur  eyes  to  the  growing  threat  of  concen- 
trated wealth  which  progressively  reduces 
Anjcrlcan  citizens  to  proletarian  status. 
With  what  approaches  childish  naivete  we 
allow  our  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
opMaUstic  collectivlsts  aa  we  look  In  all 
for  alUea  tn  tha  flgbt  agalnat  com- 


mimlsm.  A  calm  consideration  of  the  facts 
should  lead  us  to  realize  that  the  tleslre  for 
productive  ownership  can  ba  frustTated  In 
other  ways  than  by  natlonaUaatloti. 

Different  degrees  of  concentration  are  re- 
quired for  rational  and  efficient  production 
in  various  Industries.  Railroads  ate  hardly 
a  famlly-alzed  project,  nor  are  some  of  otir 
manufacturing  and  service  industries.  But 
agrlcultture  has  long  been  and  crvn  remain 
a  fls.mlly-tyi)e  enterprise.  Periodically  in  the 
world's  history  It  is  menaced  by  the  oommer- 
dal  coUectlvtats,  who  threaten  to  o-rerthrow 
the  family-farm  pattern  and  proceed  to  re- 
duce as  meny  farmers  as  possible  to  the 
status  of  underpaid,  propert^less  wsfte-slaves 
who  till  the  broad  acres  ol  proeperoxis  land- 
owners. 

Europe  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  Asia, 
have  seen  much  of  their  land  thus  concen- 
trated in  earlier  generations.  This  conom- 
tration,  eomblned  with  under-lnduitrlaliza- 
tlon  and  lack  of  technical  know-h:w,  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  pauperl2iitlon  of 
the  peasants.  Let  those  who  can  read  look 
at  the  record.  When  It  comas  to  luid  and 
Its  tilling,  the  threat  to  private  property  and 
the  family  comes  as  much  from  selfish  land- 
holders as  It  does  from  governmeni.  owner- 
ship. Lenin  knew  this  weU,  and  opiporttm- 
Istlcally  exploited  the  grlevanoes  of  the  dls- 
posaaEsed  in  perstiadlng  paaaanta  to  the 
Revolution. 

Hiatory  la  repeating  Itaelf  In  the  Central 
Valley  of  California,  as  elsewhere  thrcoighout 
the  West.  The  article  of  Bishop  Armstrong 
of  Sacramento  in  this  Issue  tells  the  story. 
Land  monopolies  grow  and  the  ranks  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers  are  swelled  as 
farms  of  thousands  of  acras  come  to  depend 
upon  cheap  labor. 

To  prevent  Just  such  abuses  our  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  nineteenth  century  put  acre- 
age restrictions  on  homestead  projects. 
Uiter.  with  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation 
Acta  in  this  century,  ownership  limitations 
were  laid  down  as  conditions  for  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  oS  irrigation.  W^en  the 
Central  Valley  irrigation  project  was  ])lanned 
In  the  thirties  such  limitations  were  included. 

Today  the  owners  of  our  native  la<  ifundla 
are  displeased  that  they  cannot  get  cheap 
government  irrlgetlon  water  for  limitless 
acres.  Through  Senate  bill  06  (Introduced 
by  Senator  Downey)  they  would  have  all 
"exeeas  land  provtelona"  made  tnapi>llcable. 
In  House  bill  «55  (Introduced  by  Rep-esenta- 
tlve  EtliottI  we  read:  "No  benefit  of  the 
Pederal  reclamation  laws  shall  ever  b<!  denied 
because  of  the  size  of  any  holding  of  private 
lands  within  or  served  by  said  projects." 
Was  land  greed  ever  more  blatant  in  denying 
to  the  Government  its  right  and  duty  to  reg- 
ulate ownerishlp  of  private  property  for  the 
common  goodt* 


The  So-Called  Tmman  DoctriM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREiS 


HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNRTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  21.  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  addrej^s  on  the  subjijct  The 
8o-C>:l!ed  Truman  Doctrine,  by  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  my  State,  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord. 
as  follows: 

The  policy  of  tflrfxxg  effective  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  so  as  to  enable  them  to  resist 


aggreaalon  la  one  that  true  Itberala  and  paaoa 
lovers  should  support. 

We  should.  In  my  opinion,  aid  democratic 
nations  if  we  can  afford  It  even  when  they 
ara  not  the  victims  of  aggiasalon.  But  In. 
the  case  of  nations  faced  with  the  fact  or  tl)e 
threat  of  aggfMSlon.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
test  of  democracy  should  apply. 

In  regard  to  Greece,  where  the  oommunlata 
are  In  revolt  against  the  Greek  GovaraoNnt. 
the  EAM  was  part  of  the  coalltloci  fovcm- 
ment  which  welcomed  the  British  troops 
when  they  first  landed  tn  Greece.  About 
that  time  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which 
had  been  at  war  with  England  nnd  America 
but  not  with  Rtissia.  surrendered  to  us. 
This  did  not  please  the  Russians  ao  tbay  de- 
dared  war  on  Bulgaria,  and  since  thalr  analea 
were  at  the  border  of  Bulgaria,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  which  had  surrendered  to  us 
waa  overthrown  and  replaced  y  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated  government,  which  surren- 
dered to  Russia.  This  Communist-controlled 
government,  a  Russian  puppet,  then  made 
demands  on  Greece  for  Greek  territory  in- 
cluding Salonika,  bordering  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

The  discipline  and  In  fact  the  very  reason 
for  esistence  of  Communist  Parties  is  to  fol- 
low and  support  Russia's  foreign  policy,  as 
I  showed  In  detail  in  my  pamphlet  on  Lib- 
eralism and  Sovletism.  Consequently,  the 
GreA  Communists  had  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  the  Bulgarians  for  Greek  territory. 
Once  the  Bulgarians  were  hated  by  the 
Greeks  because  Bulgaria  had  helped  the 
Nazis,  the  Greek  Communists  knew  that  no 
Greek  government  except  one  completely  eon- 
totalled  by  them  would  surrender  C  reek  ter- 
ritory to.  Bulgaria.  They  therefore  Withdrew 
from  the  coalition  government  and  started  a 
revolt  against  it  to  seize  complete  control  of 
It  by  force.  This  revolt  was  put  down  with 
the  aid  of  British  troops. 

Since  then  the  Communist  bands  have  baeh 
suppressed  everywhere  In  Greece  except  In 
the  northern  part,  where  they  slip  aeroas  tha 
border  into  Greece's  Communtet-oontroOed 
neighbors'  territwy  and  they  get  protection, 
more  •arms  and  equipment,  and  possibly  re- 
inforcements, and  eoma  back  to  flfht  asaln. 
Thus  Greece  Is  the  victim  of  aggraaataa  by 
Communists,  Greek  and  foreign,  saalrlin  to 
dismember  b»  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  Communists. 

The  Commimlsts  obviously  hope  that  the 
attacks  of  these  bands  will  help  to  prevent 
Greece's  eeonomle  leoovciy  long  enough  so 
that  the  desperate  Greek  peoy^le  will  turn  to 
oommunlsm  unless  help  oomaa  frtMa  ua. 

In  the  case  of  Turkey.  Russia  denouneed 
her  friendship  pact  with  Turkey  and  than 
made  demands  for  surrender  of  the  Turkish 
territory  known  es  Kara  and  Ardahan,  and 
also  demanded  military  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, although  her  ships  are  now  guar- 
anteed full  use  of  the  Dardanelles  In  paaea- 
tlme  by  treaty,  and  the  same  treaty  etaaes 
the  EMirdanelles  to  warships  of  all  powers 
during  war.  BiMBla  also  Insisted  when  OMk- 
Ing  these  demaaai  that  the  matter  be  aatOad 
by  direct  negotiations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. 

Thus  Turkey  is  faced  with  the  threat, 
^ough  not  yet  with  the  feet,  of  aggression, 
and  has  mobilised  her  army  to  prevent  a 
Russian  sneak  attadc  against  her  such  as 
was  made  by  BoHla  <m  Finland. 

Frankly.  I  think  genuine  liberals  should 
end  the  double  standard  of  morality  which 
totalitarian  libCTals  so  often  api^y  In  deal- 
ing with  Russian  foreign  policy.  If  tha 
United  States,  for  example,  demanded  from 
Mexico  the  parts  of  her  territory  bordering 
our  country  plus  control  of  the  Tehtiantepec 
PenteBUla  ao  tbat  we  enuld  dig  a  canal  from 
the  Caribbaaa  Sea  to  the  Pacific  and  graatly 
shorten  the  present  distance  from  our  cast 
to  otir  west  coast  through  the  Panama  Oaaal, 
every  liberal  would  denounce  such  Araarlean 
bnperlallat  aggreesion.  Russia  has  dona  a 
preelaely  eomparaUa  thing  In  tba  ease  of 
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Turkey. 
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yat  tha  totalltarUm  Ubarals  object 

._l->.      Mm.mm^m,\Am      Kilt      tn     TUrkSV'S 


and  oould  ba  removed  after  a  while  and 
cause  having  it  In  the  Charter  would  avc 
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That  an  tba  mambart  of  tha  preaant  Ital* 


Th*  Alanntn*  M«»ara*  TnaikJ 


nadtv.  have  been  taken  over  bv  laraa  dla> 
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Turkey,  ft  Um  toUllUrUn  Ub«r«U  objtct 
Dol  to  MmU'i  denumda  tmt  to  Turkey's 
MilgltaM  to  th*m. 

nthcloiUtMl  ttktM Oovtmment, on  balulf 
of  tbt  of  oottpftBlM  wbich  huid  tA«  lo-ealltd 
■woo  e:  DcaMlon  in  Columbta.  took  ovtr  th« 
mamma  mt  of  Coiumbta  and  tliM  our  pup- 
pti  ObI^  aabun  Oovtrnmttit  damandcd  from 
V«n:cui  i»  th«  aurrciutar  ot  part  ot  bw  twri- 
tory.  It  St  would  b«  MuUogou*  to  wn«t  to 
iMlBf  djn«  to  Ortte*  by  RuwU.  Otnulnt 
lllwuli  would  e«ruiniy  d«nnunc«  our  Ouv- 
B ,  lo  that  CMt  But  when  Ruaala 
hioivb  tt*r  ptipp«t>  Bulfarla.  •imU»r 

d ,  oa  ar««e«,  the  totaliurlan  Ub«r*la 

denouiMC  Um  Orwk  Oov«rnm*nt.  not  Rua- 
w^tHam.  I  Mibait  that  that  la  • 
elMT  cate  of  a  doubU  atandard  of  ■MTtkUty. 
I  balievf  «•  thouid  Judgt  a  totaiitarlMi  die- 
talonM  Uk«  RiMaia  aa  barably  nnd  aa  gantly 
aa  w«  f  otUd  judga  our  own  Oovtrnin«at  in 
Similar  :lrcuroBtancra. 

Sural  I  It  la  not  right  to  claim  that  only 
tboaa  n  itlotM  which  art  dtmocraclta  art  an- 
Uttod  ti  I  fraadom  from  t«ar  of  attack  Ruaala 
!■  aarta  nly  antiuad  to  frttdom  from  faar  of 
atMMk.  in  my  oplnloa,  although  aha  U  not 
Vktle.  Wban  Poland,  waa  attacked. 
(^  ua  who  warf»  not  laoUtlonUU  de- 
I  the  Naala  for  attacking  and  praUed 
Jteh  for  supporting  the  Holes,  regard- 
IMB  of  whether  Poland  waa  at  that  time  a 
real  democracy.  Gen  ulna  Uberala  were  op- 
poaad  to  liuasoUnl's  attack  on  Kthlopta. 
altboui  h  Bthiopia  waa  not  a  democracy:  and 
war*  a  lo  oppoaed  to  AxU  attack  on  Oreaca. 
•Itlkoui  to  Um  Greek  Government  waa  an  Iron- 
clad d  atatcrahip.  We  oppoaed  tbe  Nasu 
attack  on  Ruaala  and  gave  her  lend-lease 
aid.  although  Rxiasla  Is  a  dlctatorsnip.  U 
w  ara  ever  going  to  have  a  warleaa  world. 
i^grew  ton  must  t>e  oppoaed  and  atopped  be- 
cauaa  1 1  la  aggreaalon.  Just  aa  we  would  not 
Jttrtlfy  A  In  maiming  B  because  B  waa 
MtiMe<  I  of  abady  financial  dealings. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  beat  way  to  make 
a   non  lemocratlc    nation    democratic    la    to 
make  :  t  tree  from  the  fear  of  foreign  attack. 
for  ofl  m  tbe  denial  of  democracy  U  due  to 
tba  at  ampt  to  gird  a  nation  against  a  for- 
algn  a  jgreeelon.     In  the  ease  of  Greece  the 
Oofan  ment  la  certainly  not  democratic,  but 
tt  la  tai  more  democratic  tb«n  tbe  totaUtvlan 
dictate  rablp  of  Communlat  Kaaata.   Oaaamu- 
nlst  pM>ars  are  being  pubUsliad  In  Oraaca 
and  a  parliamentary  oppoaltlon  exlaU  and 
apaaka  up     The  KAM  waa  urged  to  partlet- 
paU  l\  tha  election  which  raaulted  in  tbe 
Greek  Oovcrnment.   Strtttaa  toaiva  Ul^en  place 
under  the  preeent  GoearBOMnt,  Including  a 
succediful    strike   of    civil    servanu.    which 
means  that  Oreeoa  la  leaa  totallurlAn  than 
Maw  T  ark  8UU.  wh«ra  such  strikes  today  are 
forlkld  len  by  law. 

The  e  Is  evidence  that  the  procaaa  of  fur- 
tbar  i  amocratlalng  the  Greek  Oovamment 
toaa  bag^/ The  Greek  Premier  Taaldarla  baa 
lilkilafj  offered  amnesty  to  the  KAAf  If  they 
wtU  la  r  down  their  arma,  with  a  new  election 
to  be  held  if  naceaaary  under  international 
■upan  Mob.  after  a  reaaonable  period,  plua 
ttoa  t«  I  or  lalonlka  aa  a  free  port  by  Oraeee^ 
Oomut  unlst  neighbors.  Thla  seems  to  me  a 
laaani  itili  and  atateamanllke  propoaal. 

InalMd  of  bypaaalng  the  United  Natlona 
by  ou '  propoalng  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
we  ar  stipplaaaanUng  the  UN  in  a  situation 
where  it  cannot  act.  The  ultimate  purpoee 
e<  th4  UN  la  to  prevent  aggraaalon  and  war. 
But  a  I  It  la  at  preeent  eonatltuted.  the  UM  la 
unabl  I  to  prevent  aggraaalve  war  when  com- 
■i%ti  I  or  thraatanad  by  any  mambar  of  the 
_  f  aa  or  any  ally  0*  ttoa  Blf  Flva  bacauae 
of  th<  veto  In  the  Security  Council.  The  UM 
d  kot  prevent  our  attacking  Mexico,  for 
aila.  If  we  had  a  Oovernmant  which  waa 
Munkiii  to  da  that,  baeauae  any 
_..  ^  '-11^  M  toy  tba  Beeurlty  OouncU 

wtMt   toe  vetoed  by  aueto  an  American  Oot> 
kV    Thla  veto  aa  inslated  on  by  RuaaU 
..^  i>raed  to  rather  relucUntly  by  Booaevelt 
protoi  toly  toeoauae  he  thought  that  XX  atoofuld 


and  could  be  removed  after  a  while  and 
cause  having  It  In  tha  Charter  would  avc 
oppoaltlon  by  one-third  of  the  Senate  to  - 
Iflcatlcn  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
the  veto  makaa  the  UN  useless  in  preventl 
oartain  kinds  of  aggraaalon. 

The  policy  which  the  ADA  favora  la 
Btrengthen  the  UN  so  that  It  can  provi 
economic  aid  where  needed,  which  It  can- 
tn  fact,  do  now.  and  alao  prevent  all  ag| 
alon,  and  meanwhile  have  the  United  8ta1 
act  to  prevent  aggreaaion  where  the  UM 
powerleaa  because  the  aggraaaor  U  a  natl 
poaaeaaing  a  veto  or  a  puppet  or  ally  u:  tv 
a  nation. 

Necdlaea  to  aay,  public  opinion  cannot 
railed  on  to  prevent  aggraaalon  by  a  tou 
unan  dictatorship  euch  aa  Russia  becal 
public  opinion  cannot  function  inalde  Rl 
aiA  and  world  opinion  c:\nnot  reach  ihn  R| 
aliui  maaaea.    Their  Ocvernroent  m-o    if 
wishee,  tell  thi.m.  without  eonUadtctiun.  ^ 
Kuaala  U  In  danger  of  attack  by  Turkey 
Ortaoa.  )\iat  as  they  were  told  that  Pint 
waa  a^out  to  attack  them,  and  were  told  ' 
li\gland  and  Prance  were  the  aggri 
the  war  against  the  Naala.     (This  waa 
oSclal  opinion  of  the  Ruaaian  Oovemmi 
at  the  time,  aa  propounded  by  Molotov  - 
re|)eated  by  the  Communlat  Partlea  t^ — 
out  the  world.) 

In  any  case,  any  charge  that  tha  pre 
Greek  and  Turklah  policy  bypaaaca  the 
la  answered  fully  by  the  Vandenberg  amr 
ment.  which.  I  understand,  haa  been  accar 
aubsuntlally  by  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relet 
Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  UN  I 
majority  vote  may  t»ke  over  aid  to  Greece 
Turkey  and  atop  unilateral  American  aid. 
What     the     ao-called     Truman     do  ' 
amounts   to   Is   an   end   to  appeasemi 
totelltarlan  aggression.     We  are  not  pr 
ing  to  oppoee  Communist  influence  on 
emmenu  such  ae  Prance  where  the  lnflu« 
la  the  result  of  free  elections.     We  are  op| 
Ing  aRpreealon.  and  that  means  opposing  r 
munlsm.  only  t>ecauae  and  Insofar  as  tbe 
Sinn  CommunUt  dlcUtorshlp  and  lU  i 
lltes  are  guilty  of  aggraaalon.    Naturally, 
are  dangers  to  peace  In  such  policy,  for 
la  not  easy  to  achieve  with  any  totallt 
dlcUtorshlp.  since  the  foreign  policy  of 
a  government  Is  Independent  of  any  inti 
opposition.     We  know  from  experience 
the  Naxls  that  appeasement  of  a  totallt 
dictatorship  certainly  leads  to  war.    A  - 
of  flrmneea  which  will  stop  aggraaalon 
tt  anowballa  Into  a  world  war  olfers  a 
much  better  chance  of   lasting  peace, 
can  then  work  out  reasonable  relallona 
Ruaala  on  the  basis  of  security  for  her  ni 
bors.  aa  well  aa  for  her.  If  we  recognlae 
principle  that  nondemoeratlc  countrlee 
are  enUtled  to  freedom  from  the  fr~ 
aggraaalon. 


The  ItafitoR  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARK8 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coMMacncvr 
W  THB  8RNAT1  OP  THt  UNlTtl)  WTi 
Monday.  April  21.  1947 

ICr.  UcllABON.    Mr.  Prealdetit.  Zj 
unaniOMiii  eonaant  to  have  print 
the  Appendix  an  advertlaement  enl 
•Why  We  Are  Oppoaed  to  the  lUf 
Uon  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty.*" 
appeared  In  the  Waahlngton 
AprU  16  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
tlscment  was  ordered  to  be  print 
th«  Rbcou,  as  foUovt: 


.X>   TBI   RATIFTCATIOII 

PxAcx  TaaaTT 

peace  treaty  short  y 

Ion  In  the  Senate  doie 

new    policy    towai  d 

\t  renders  helpless  !»• 

intry  with  the  thl.d 

Europe:   the  count -y 

position  in  souths:  n 

luiy   controls    tlie 

Irav  TO  SAvc  oanci  and 

^NtST  INFtLTaATION  AMD 

n  LSAvi  rvALT  TO  ira 

ly  oLsoletc  beeatise  It 
re  were  still  trying  so 
the  Truman  dcotri:ie 
America  waa  ful  y 
irlan  danger.  Pormiir 
Buu  A.  A.  Barla.  Jr.. 

reatiltlng  from  Imme- 
Ithis  treaty  would   be 

larmed.  that  America  a 

lid  be  withdrawn,  thit 
f  Adriatic  would  be  leit 
an  army  estimated 

lined  at  war  strength, 

rlst  Government  which 
Ire  to  seice  more  Italian 
or.  If  poaalble,  annex 

Itory  of  Trleete;  and  to 
»n  In  the  Adriatic  and 
possible   means.  In- 

lort  of  war. 

je  wise  and  prudent 
I  of  view  of  the  United 
[of  the  reat  of  Europe), 
tlflcatlon  of  this  treaty 
reasonable   deamefia, 

happen." 

ITALT'a   KXPABATtONS 

nearly  bankrupt  lUJy 
).000    In    reparations, 
lunless  the  United  Stales 
imoney. 

I'a  Communist  govern- 
[Italy's  coal  mines. 

to  Tito  all  of  Italy's 

la  and  nearly  all  of  the 

lanU  developed  by  It*ly 

It  world  war. 

Imltted  that  the  treaty 

inaatlafactory  In  aeveral 

latlon  went  to  Parla  w.th 

idary  line  between  Itnly 

on  an  attempt  to  leave 

of  Italians  under  Yu'  o- 

Iversa.  but  Tito,  with  the 

masters,  got  what   he 

ea  intenaatlonallced  by 
are  admitted  by  bcth 
ilngly  Italian  In  popu- 

AT  OtTa  HAlTDa  THAM 
itaXATT 

103.000  Italian  partlatoia 

It  the  Germans? 

irshal  Alexander  and  ovir 

rk  called  the  Italian  re- 

[the  partlaana.  "tha  moat 

re9lst«noe.  and  the  Fix 
^hlch  went  Into  comiat 
kany  thotisanda  of  Amorl- 

M? 

llan  armistice  In  Septcm- 

lualtlca  In  the  eoouuoa 

combined  eaaualtlaa  ct 

rltlah  Armlea  In  Italy? 

liming  majority  of  Inal- 

le  when  it  was  dangerotia 

the  rUk  of  theU  Uvee 

of  thouaanda  of  aaoaped 

rar  through  their  power- 

lovemcnt? 
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That  all  the  members  ot  tha  present  Ital- 
ian Government  were  antl-Pasetat  when  to 
be  so  mesnt  financial  ruin,  rlak  of  prlaoB  or 
death,  or  exile? 

WHAT  KnfB  or  a  woaLo  abx  wx  atJiLBuio  poa 
otm  CMtLoaxMt 

Tbe  United  SUtaa  la  workUvg  for  a  world 
baaed  on  )tistloe.  How  are  we  removing  the 
cauaea  of  war  and  faaclam  If  the  peace  trea- 
ties are  to  follow  the  pattern  of  thU  treaty 
based  on  looting  the  weak  and  dividing  the 
ap'ils,  without  regard  'or  the  right  of  all  peo- 
plea  to  decent  standartU  of  living,  equitable 
aooesa  to  natural  raaouroea,  emigration  or 
elimination  of  economic  monopoUea? 

KXN   AND   MATIONa   PAT,   IN   THS  SMB,  IF  TWIT 
roaOBT  TMK  THWO  CALLXB  MORAL  BIOMTaOtm- 

maa:  if  thst  asxx  otrr  Jtrartcs  roa  ax- 

MMSMCT 

It  la  crysui  clear,  now.  that  tha  Italian 
treaty  which  saorifloed  Juatloe  for  a  auppoaed 
expadlancy,  failed  even  to  achieve  expedien- 
cy, and  bas  instead  beooma  a  grave  threat  to 
our  eonntry's  own  Intareat.  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  avoid  the  danger  and  dishonor  which 
a  ha^ty  ratlileatlon  of  this  tiaaty  will  in* 
volve.  Under  our  Cons  ttutlon  the  Senate 
baa  the  Anal  word  It  wiu  heed  the  voice 
of  the  American  people.  Write  or  wire  Sena- 
tor VANoxNSxao.  chairman  of  the  Porelgn  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  your  own  Senators 
at  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Urge  them  not  to  ratify  these  treaties 
before  the  pattern  of  the  European  peace  haa 
been  aet.  before  the  German  and  Austrian 
treatlea  have  been  negotiated  or  before  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  renegotiate  more  Just 
and  more  workable  treaty  terms.  Meanwhile. 
let  Congress  by  appropriate  resolution  de- 
clare officially  the  end  of  the  war  with  Italy, 
such  special  legislation  as  may  be 
f,  as  was  done  In  tbe  case  of  Ger- 
many after  World  War  I. 

Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  With  Italy, 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.  T.;  Charlee 
Polettl,  Chairman  of  General  Com- 
mittee; Edward  Cursi,  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee;  John  B. 
Salterlnl,  Treasurer;  John  J.  La- 
mule.  National  Orfanlzer;  Joseph 
IM  Pede.  Executive  Secretary: 
Prol.  Paul  Shlpman  Andrews.  Rev. 
Robert  W.  Anthony,  Lulgl  Anton- 
Inl.  George  Baldanzl.  Roger  N. 
Baldwin.  Harry  Lorln  Blnsse.  Dr.  L. 
M.  Blrkhead,  Msgr.  John  P.  Boland, 
Ray  Brock,  Jamrs  Bumham.  Philip 
Burnham,  George  Creel.  Prank  R. 
Crosswalth.  Mrs.  Carl  Doelger.  The 
Reverend  Vincent  Donovan.  O.  P., 
Christopher  Emmet,  George  Pleld, 
Henry  P.  Fletcher.  Judge  Felix 
Porte.  Varlan  Fry.  tiie  Very  Rev- 
erend Robert  I.  Gannon.  8.  J.. 
Harry  D.  Gloeonse,  Virginia  C. 
Glldersleeve,  Joeeph  C.  Grew.  Prof. 
Itoaa  J  8.  Hoffman.  Prof.  Sidney 
Book.  Prof.  Horace  U.  Kallen. 
CouneUaaaa  Chas.  V.  Keegan.  the 
Reverend  Wm.  C.  Keman,  Chris- 
topher LaParge,  Roger  K.  Larkln. 
Mra.  Wales  Latham,  Samuel  Le- 
vi tea.  Eugene  Lyons,  lUare  Boothe 
Luce..  Prof.  Robert  U.  Meclver, 
Walter  Mansfield.  Reuben  B.  Mark- 
ham.  Col.  Robert  P.  Marshall. 
David  Martin.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer. 
Prof.  Msurlee  Nawfeld.  Uston  M. 
Oak.  Gov.  John  O.  Pastore.  Judge 
Ferdinand  Pecora.  Vincent  Sheean, 
Wm.  PhUlp  Slmma,  Sterling  Spero. 
Chaunoey  Still  man,  Benjamin 
Btolberg,  Norman  Thomas.  Doro- 
thy Thompeon,  Prank  Trager, 
Judge  Matthew  J.  Troy.  JanfMe  N. 
Vatifhan.  Oawald  Oarrlaon  VlUard. 
Robert  J.  Watt.  WUUam  L.  White, 
Samiiel  Wolchak,  Bertram  D. 
Wolfe. 


TIm  AlaradBf  Merfcr  Trtmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TKNNI 

n«  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRBSSNTATIVI8 

Thuttday,  March  27,  1947 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Inclvde  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Fitat  of 
AprU  12.  1M7.  The  editorial  dealii  with 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  Clayton 
Act  80  as  to  prevent  the  accelerated  trend 
toward  monopolistic  mergers.  Tho  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

roaT-it«o  iccBona 

Under  tha  Clayton  Aot  tba  Federal  Trade 
Commiuion  has  the  power  to  prevent  ii  com- 
pany from  acquiring  the  stock  of  another 
company  if  the  purchase  would  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  mocopoly. 
However,  owing  to  varlotu  Supreme  Ootut 
decisions  the  PTC  cannot  prevent  a  company 
from  purchasing  outright  the  assets  cf  an- 
other company,  unleaa  the  resultant  nteiger 
creates  a  monopoly.  Consequently  tbe  agen- 
cy IS  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
antitrust  law  prohibitions  against  collusion 
among  competitors  and  against  practlcea 
that  resTolt  in  the  auppresalon  of  competition 
and  tend  to  monopoly.  Because  of  this  loop- 
hole In  the  law.  the  PTC  sUtes  that  "a  pow- 
erful Impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  ot 
giant  corporations,  by  accretion,  at  tbe  ex- 
pense of  small  Independent  flrma."  The 
evidence  to  support  this  contention  Is  found 
In  an  extremely  Interesting  survey  of  the 
merger  developments  of  the  last  few  yeiirs. 

Since  1940,  over  1800  Independent  manu- 
facturing and  mining  concerns,  with  assets 
in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000,  have  been  bought 
up  and  have  disappeared.  A  unique  foature 
of  this  concentration  movement  is  that  a 
large  number  of  mergers  have  occuned  In 
the  food,  nonelectrical  equipment,  anil  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  industries — all  ref:arded 
as  the  strongholds  of  small  business  Ac- 
cording to  th?  FTC.  fully  eo  percent  of  all 
the  arms  acquired  since  1940  held  asieta  of 
leaa  than  %bfiO0.0OO.  while  70  percent  had 
lees  than  $1,000,000  of  assets.  Moieover. 
nearly  75  percent  of  these  firms  have  been 
absorbed  by  corporations  with  assets  \xx  ex- 
cess of  t5.000.000.  and  27  percent  have  been 
taken  over  by  120  concerns  ranked  among 
the  top  200  mantifacturlng  corporatl<^na  of 
the  coimtry. 

Tbe  character  of  this  merger  movement  Is 
•lao  noteworthy  In  some  respecu.  While  90 
percent  of  the  concerns  purchased  have  been 
so-called  horizontal  acquisitions — thut  Is, 
firms  engaged  In  similar  lines  of  pioduc- 
tion— 17  percent  are  vertical  acqulsitons — 
i.  e..  the  purchasers  have  reached  bacicward 
to  obtain  supplying  Arms  or  forward  lo  se- 
cure further  fatnlcatlng  facllltlea.  Another 
sa  percent  of  purchases  are  claaatfted  ai:  con- 
glomerate—1.  e..  the  acquired  bualneesM  are 
unrelated  to  those  of  the  purchasing  com- 
panlea.  A  typical  example  of  the  bacicward 
vertical  merger  is  afforded  by  wartlmi!  pur- 
chases  of  Safrway  Storea  the  country's  sec- 
ond largest  grocery  chain.  It  not  only  ab- 
aorbed  other  grocery  chains  but  acquired  12 
Independent  meat  packers,  a  gelatin -tiiiasert 
manfac'irer,  a  blaouit-and-craoker  factory,  a 
butter  plant,  and  a  cheees  proceaalng  com- 
pany. The  big  steel  producing  oompfcrnes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  acqutrlnft  new 
fabricating  facilities,  mostly  by  abs<irblng 
email  Independent  companlee.  Thoa  large 
itaal  prodtaoera  now  own  VT  percent  cif  tbe 
oountrys  heavy  ateel  drum  fabricating  c  apao- 
Ity,  and  10  tl^t  cooperage  firms,  repnieent- 
lag  vlrttially  all  tba  cotmtry's  produotton  ca- 


pacity, bave  been  taken  over  by  laria  tfla* 
iUlaca  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  adverse  effect  of  theee  acqutaiuona  oo 
small  business  competitors  la  grave,  espe- 
cially during  a  period  when  industrial  sup- 
plies are  hard  to  obtain  If  lart*  oompanlei 
succeed  in  buying  up  moat  of  the  conoema 
that  supply  them  with  acaroe  materlale  or 
equipment  needed  for  their  btulneoa,  tba 
small  independent  btislneea  Is  seriously 
handicapped  and  may  be  aqtieeaed  out  en- 
tirely. Moreover,  both  the  vertical  metger 
and  tbe  conglomerate  merger  have  competi- 
tive advantagee  over  small-unit  establtsb- 
ments,  beeauae  tbay  oan  oftaet  low  prioea  at 
one  level  arbace  aoHipeUtlon  le  strooc  by 
charging  more  for  other  producu. 

Since  the  country  is  commuted  to  tba 
poli^  of  foaterU\g  email  bualnaaa,  tbe  rrCa 
appeal  for  revision  of  tba  antitrust  laws  to 
permit  It  to  proceed  against  oorporats  merg- 
ers that  unduly  restrain  trade  or  tend  to 
monopoly  is,  in  our  opinion,  well  taken. 
That  does  not  mean  that  ere  regard  all  tbe 
mergara  cited  In  the  PTC  report  as  againat 
publlo  Interest  On  tbe  contrary,  the  ver- 
tical combination  often  resulta  in  great 
gams  In  elBcleDoy  that  are  shared  by  the 
Integrated  companlsa  with  the  publlo  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices.  However,  It  la 
open  to  debate  whether  tbe  gains  from 
mergers  do  not  In  numerous  rases  outweigh 
the  looses  suffered  by  weaker  competitors. 
There  Is  certainly  no  hard-and-fast  rule  by 
which  to  determine  where  the  balance  Uea. 
At  the  same  time  there  Is  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  in  authorizing  tbe  PTC  to  proceed 
against  combinations  effected  by  means  of 
stock  purchases,  while  permitting  mergers 
of  the  same  type  to  be  consummated  with- 
out Interference.  Tbe  rapid  growth  of  the 
movement  is  a  danger  signal  that  calls  for 
a  strengthening  of  tbe  law  so  that  the  PTC 
will  be  able  to  take  corrective  action  when 
and  If  particular  mergers  constitute  a  threat 
to  free  competitive  enterprise. 


Labor-Manasement  Relations  Act,  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUUM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNBCnCITT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  17. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  next  hour  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  on  two  separate 
propositions.  One  will  be  a  motion  made 
to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  in- 
structions that  House  Joint  Resolution  83 
be  reported  back  forthwith.  This  reso- 
lution provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  composed  of  Members  of  tbe 
House,  Senate,  and  others  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  to  make  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  study  of  ail  labor- 
management  relations.  The  second  vote 
will  come  on  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3020 
which  we  have  been  debating  for  the  past 
3  days. 

May  I  as  briefly  as  possible  outline  the 
history  of  this  legislative  proposal.  In 
1936  Congress  passed  an  act  known  as 
the  Wagner  Act,  intended  to  promote 
economic  peace  and  security.  Utifor- 
tunately.  as  administered,  the  Wacner 
Act  failed  to  carry  out  Its  declared  pur- 
poses. Certainly  It  baa  not  given  us  the 
desired  results.  It  has  not  been  a 
panacea  for  the  ezisUng  evUa.    It  has 
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not  lessened  strikes  but  on  the  other 
sesma  to  have  caused  an  Increase 
the  number  of  strikes  and  the 
man-ho  an  lost  annually.  Last  year  for 
exampk.  ttlito  country  witnessed  4.985 
strikes  i  oniting  in  116.000.000  man-days 
Uphappily  my  own  8Ute  of  Con- 
lost  3,160  000  man-days  or  2.7 
of  thi5  total. 
Particularly  during  the  past  6  years 
tlMM  qas   been   an   increased   (femand 

over  the  country  that  Congress 

amend  Ithe  Wagner  Act.  V  recall  that 
during  |the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  4 
so.  we  debated  and  considered 
dealing  with  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  I  recall  the  debate  on 
the  Cor  nally-Smith  bill.  I  voted  against 
pa»a«c  of  the  Connally-Smith  bill,  not 
b«e»U£(  I  failed  to  realize  that  there  were 
abuses  that  needed  correction  but  be- 
euae  I  was  ooafldent  then  that  the  great 
maai  o  taborlni  men  and  women  would, 
when  he  facts  were  brought  to  their 
attaitl  «.  clean  up  the  abuses  and  the 
racketeering  that  had  develoned  in  the 
50-calkd  high  command  of  some  labor 
orgADli  ations. 

Durli  ig  last  fall's  campaign  on  at  least 
two  oci  aslons  I  diseuMSd  over  the  radio 
the  ne<  essity  for  new  teglslation  to  give 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  power  and 
author  ty  to  deal  with  strikes  that  were, 
jn  fac  .  menacing  the  life,  health,  or 
safety  >f  the  American  people.  In  addi- 
tion t<i  those  broadcasts.  I  circulated 
several  thousand  copies  of  a  Statement 
of  Prir  clples.  Policies,  and  Objectives  of 
Repub  lean  Members  of  Congress.  That 
documsnt  contained  the  Republican 
Party's  position  rn  future  labor  legis- 
lation. I  publicly  accepted  that  docu- 
ment e  s  my  platform.  May  I  quote  from 
llMit  d  xrument  the  paragraphs  referring 
to  lab(  r  legislation . 

We  n  ttfflrm  lur  b*ll«f  in  tb*  right  of  labor 
to  orgiinlat   and    bargain   collectively    with 
aa    one    of    the    corneratonea    of 
enterprise.     The    prooaaaaa    of 
ling    must    be    proteetad    and 
fe«'ed  If  w*  ara  to  have  real  loba  and 
proapeAty  for  all. 

hat  purpoa*  we  belleva  that  gov«m- 
declalon  must  not  ba  mOmttMrni  for 
fraa  n  rcement.  but  gove 
ary  to 


The 


^  iln- 

promoto  peMaihal  aettlement  of  dla- 
p  itca  I  hotild  ba  Improvad. 

Dem  inda  by  either  aide  muat  ba  kept  wlth- 
*»^^«HMi«  of  reaaon  and  falmeaa  and 
iaoth  •  daa  nust  recognise  the  rlghta  of  the 
genera]   public. 

rieaired   end   of    bargaining   bctwean 

and  men  la  a  contract.    Onea 

cc  ntraet  la  made.  It  should  and  must  ba 

11]  binding  on  both  partlea  aa  to  agrea- 

>ta 


ooUactlva  bargaining  and  oontracU 
famltlig  therefrom  muat  not  t>e  nullified  or 
tfaatro'  «d  by  reaort  on  either  side  to  willful 
violent  a  of  unlawful  daatructlon  of  property. 

Soo  1  after  the  present  Congress  con- 
vened a  great  many  bills  dealing  with 
labor- management  relations  were  In- 
troduced by  Individual  Members  of  the 

,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
AB  oi  these  bills  were  referred  to  the 
Housi  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  due  time  this  conunlttee 
comn  enced  hearings  on  the  general  sub- 
ject (it  labor  legislaUoD.  Representa- 
tives of  both  labor   and   management 

nvltMi  to  present  their  views  to  the 


committee.    No  cltiaen  was  denied 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  as  full 
and  as  freely  as  he  desired  to  presr- 
them.    Several  national  leaders  of 
ganlied  labor  appeared  before  the  c< 
mlttee  and  without  exception  took  tl 
arbitrary  stand  that  no  new  Icglslat' 
was  needed  and  they  had  no  consU 
tive  suggestions  to  offer  the  committ 
That  attitude  was  most  unfortunate. 
believe  we  might  have  a  better  bill  bcf  oi 
us  today  if  men  who  have  devoted  th« 
lifetime  to  studying  labor  relations  " 
been  willing  to  assist  in  the  preparat 
of  needed  legislation.    For  whatever 
fects  may  become  apparent  in  this  If 
lation.  leaders  of  organised  labor 
have  to  Mmme  at  least  a  part  of 
responstbiBty. 

Now  as  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R  30: 
upon  which  we  will  soon  vote.    This  t 
was  written  by  members  of  the  Hot 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  " 
lowing  the  lengthy  hearings  to  whic 
have  referred.     It  was  approved  by  ' 
committee  by  a  vote  of  18  to  4.  and  1( 
Interesting  to  note  that  those  m -ml 
of  the  committee  who  have  been  mc 
vocal   in   their  opposition   to   this 
attended  very  few  of  the  lengthy  h« 
ings  that  were  held.    One  member  of 
Labor  Committee  now  opposing  this  U 
islation  sUted  that  he  attended  the  ~ 
day's    hearings    and    absented    hii 
from  then  on.    The  ranking  Democral 
member  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
gentleman  from  Michigan   (Mr. 
axil.   sUnds    before    the    House    to( 
wearing  a  beautiful  sun  tan  acquired 
Florida  while  his  colleagues  on  the  c< 
mittee  were  conscientiously  striving 
write  a  good  bill. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  tl 
President  Trunun  In  his  message  on 
state  of  the  Union  last  January  asked 
several  specific  things  that  are  in 
bill.     The  President  characterized  Jul 
dictional  strikes  and  secondary  boyc< 
as  an  abuse,  and  he  referred  to  the  sal 
tlty  of  obligation  of  contracts.    He 
we  needed  a  strengthening  of  the  c< 
ciliation   processes.    This   bill   conti 
the  provisions  of  Uw  asked  for  by 
President. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
their  opposition  on  the  fact  that  It 
stroys  the  Nonis-LaGuardia  Act.    I 
not  believe  that  making  use  of  the 
Junctive  procedure  is  the  way  to  s« 
strikes,  but  I  do  believe,  as  Presl< 
Truman  evidently  believes,  that  any 
stitutional  method  must  be  invoked  wl 
the  health,  safety,  and  lives  of  the  Ai 
can  people  are  threatened  or  when 
whole  economy  is  either  threaten* 
has  been  brought  to  a  standstill.    1 1 
that  President  Truman  believes  as 
because  he  made  use  of  an  injimct 
brine  the  recent  coal  strike  to  an  ei 
Some  of  those  who  are  today  opi 
this  bill  might  well  recall  that  ' 
1940.  when  there  were  only  160  or 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Reprea 
tives,  the  House  voted  for  a  great 
of  the  things  that  are  in  this 
amendments  to  the  Wagner   Act. 
separation  of  the  prosecuting  from 
judicial  functions,  the  right  of  an  < 
ployee  to  petition  for  an  election,j 
free-speech   amendment:    all    of 
have  been  approved  by  previous 


tepresentatives.  and 
votes  of  2  to  1  or 

provisions  In  this 
\g.  One  of  them  is 
,  union -shop  provl- 
i  the  attempt  to  deal 

irgaining.    I  think 
ting  people  of  the 

vhelming   majority 

undertake  to  deal 
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ire  not  written  ex- 

them  if  I  had  the 
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f&y    each    individual 
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)rity  of  Members  of 
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kat  it  is  an  honest. 

^Ive  the  problem  of 

sort  of  equity  and 
into  industrial  rela- 

United  SUtes. 
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?ho  Insist  that  strikes 
I  do  not  agree  with 
I  are  those  who  Insist 
{should  be  passed,  al- 
assist  in  curing  some 
industrial  relations. 
that  extreme  view, 
[that  various  mistakes 
Ion  of  our  labor  laws 
le  fact  is  that  some 
I  under  our  labor  laws, 
lational  policy  can  be 
mi  permit  our  Indus- 
janize  their  strength 
jeneflclal  Federal  ieg- 
iprovement  of  their 
life.    We  believe  that 
[policy  devised  and  ex- 
Vral  law  which  confers 
workers,  so  organized, 
certain  duties.    If  a 
at  to  own  property,  for 
ity  of  every  other  citi- 
Ight  of  ownership  and 
lent  to  safeguard  the 

!  National  Oovemment 
Ight  of  workers  to  or- 
coUectively,  It  must 
so  organised  against 


a  dictated  domination  by  those  at  the 
bead  of  any  such  organisation.  It  must 
l>rotect  the  workers,  whether  organized 
or  not.  against  abuser  b^  their  onploy- 
ers.  It  must  protect  all  other  citizens 
against  abuses  by  both  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  the  employers,  for  all  are 
an  essential  and  indispensable  element 
of  our  whole  national  economy.  Thus. 
the  public  has  i  definite  Interest  in  la- 
bOT  disputes,  particularly  when  they 
shall  be  carried  to  the  point  of  unduly 
Interfering  with  the  productivity  of  the 
whole  Nation  whose  collapse  would  re- 
sult in  anarchy,  the  elimination  of  our 
most  treasured  Institutions,  and  the  de- 
struction of  whatever  rights  are  held  by 
any  of  us.  whether  organized  or  not. 
8urdj  with  the  expenence  of  other  na- 
tlODS  before  our  very  eyes  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  misery  and  misfortune  for 
all  are  the  end  result.  Perhaps  the  Hart- 
ley bill  is  not  the  final  answer.  If.  in 
any  respect,  it  shall  not  succeed,  Con- 
gress will  be  here  again  in  1948. 

Wild,  irresponsible  statements  that 
this  is  a  Fascist  bill;  that  it  destroys  la- 
bor's rights:  that  it  will  destroy  unions 
and  set  us  back  a  himdred  years  will  not 
be  accepted  by  the  millions  of  dues-pay- 
ing union  members  who  know  what  has 
been  going  on  in  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  have  talked  with  many,  many  con- 
stituents who  belong  to  unions  some  be- 
cause they  beUevp  in  unions  and  others 
who  stay  in  the  luiion  to  keep  the.r  Jobs. 
They  want  this  legislation  enacted  into 
law  now.  A  few  months  from  now  the 
great  masses  of  our  citizens  who  toil  in 
our  industries  will  commend  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Coni^ress  who  refuse  to  yield 
to  the  threats  and  demands  of  the  very 
men  who  have  brought  about  the  situa- 
tion that  makes  the  passage  of  this  bill 
necessary  in  the  public  interest. 


TraMte  to  WUey  0.  OmA,  •£  Hamilton 
County,  TenB. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TCMNSssn 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Apnl  21.  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Con- 
ciKSEioMAL  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
South  Pittsburg  Hustler,  a  newspaper 
published  in  South  Pittsburg,  Tenn., 
concerning  the  work  of  the  late  Judge 
Wiley  O.  Couch,  recently  deceased,  a  very 
prominent  man  in  Tennessee  who  was 
county  Judge  of  Hamilton  County,  and 
who  lived  in  Chattanooga.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time.  I  shall  refrain  from  mak- 
ing further  comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 
as  follows: 

JUDOB   OOVCH    WOBKD,   UVSD   WX»   OTHZSa 

In  this  period  of  our  Nation's  history  when 
govemmenta,  large  and  small,  are  tottering 
under  the  strain  of  taxation,  and  when  a 
national  bonded  Indebtedneaa  that  will  ba 


handed  down  to  an  Innocent  genai-atlon 
eauaea  the  wisest  financier  to  wonder,  there 
was  great  need  of  public  oAclals  like  Judge 
Wiley  O.  Couch,  of  Hamilton  County,  who 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  Duane  Road  Fri- 
day. It  is  said  of  Judge  Couch  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  court  in  Hamilton,  he  paid  some- 
thing like  $1,000,000  of  the  county's  Uidebt- 
edness  and  when  his  health  forced  bis  res- 
ignation his  wise  policies  had  resulted  In  the 
accumulation  of  a  surplus  of  equal  amount 
If  not  more.  Not  a  alngle  t>ond  was  issued 
under  his  leadership. 

Judge  Couch  posseased  three  great  qualifi- 
cations: One.  to  make  friends  among  all 
clasaes  of  people.  Another  secret  of  h:is  suc- 
cess was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  out- 
standing abUlty.  and  still  another  was  that 
he  made  use  of  that  ability  by  putting  it 
Into  practical  use — by  working.  He  went  to 
Chattanooga  from  his  birthplace  nea*  Qun- 
tersvllle,  Ala.,  when  only  17  years  of  age.  and 
well  do  we  remember  the  story  as  told  by 
himself  upon  a  recent  vlalt  to  this  office.  "1 
worked  the  first  day  I  Unded  In  Chattanooga 
and  I  have  worked  ever  since." 

The  accomplishments  of  this  man  have 
well  been  told  by  the  dally  press,  but  this 
newspaper,  serving  so  many  of  the  deceased's 
friends  here  In  Marion  County  as  well  as 
those  In  Hamilton,  feels  to  add  Ite  woid. 
Much  has  been  aald  about  hla  buslnesaiike 
administration  of  bis  home  county's  af- 
fairs. His  accomplishments  in  this  field 
speak  for  themselves.  Wifely  l\e  guarded  the 
people's  funds  during  the  war  years  In  antici- 
pation of  the  demands  for  improvements 
that  would  confront  the  coxmty  government 
when  the  war  was  over.  In  order  that  the 
county  would  have  funds  with  which  to  meet 
the  postwar  needs,  he  decided  the  best  thing 
to  do  w.  uld  be  to  save.  This  policy  paid  big 
dividends. 

Judge  Couch  did  not  have  his  heart  set  on 
dollara  and  cents,  either,  as  was  brought  out 
by  one  citizen  who  had  lost  his  grocery  store 
and  everything  he  poaaeaaed  In  the  way  of 
household  goods.  He  had  lost  all  and  had  no 
Insurance.  He  said  the  next  morning  after 
he  and  his  faithful  wife  had  spent  a  sleepless 
nlglit,  "Wiley  Couch  poked  bis  head  in  the 
door  and  said.  'How  much  wUl  it  take  to  set 
you  up  In  business  again'."  and  added, 
"the  money  was  forthcoming." 

In  hla  funeral  oration.  Dr.  Bachman  G. 
Hodge  told  the  assembly  that  Judge  Couch 
had  the  welfare  of  bis  county  at  heart 
throughout  ois  administration,  and  even  on 
hLB  deathbed.  There  was  something  better 
In  his  heart  as  demonstrated  in  the  story  of 
how.  In  his  dellritun.  he  aroaa  In  bed  and 
said.  "We  muat  help  that  man."  Asked. 
"What  man?"  be  replied.  "You  know."  It 
was  Wiley  Couch's  big  heart  crying  out  for 
the  less  fortimate  as  it  had  all  along  the 
line.  And  lastly,  as  he  came  face  to  face 
with  the  One  who  admonished  that  we  visit 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  give  help  to  the 
poor  and  hungry,  we  can  imagine  none  other 
than  the  blessing  so  anxiously  bestowed  by 
Him  who  one  day  walked  the  same  paths,  had 
like  compassions,  and  finally  went  back  to 
His  Father  to  Intercede  for  those  whose 
gracious  hearts  commend  them  to  the  ever- 
lasting throne  of  God. 


Family  Farm  Vcnu  Factory  Fam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  21. 1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Rxcoto  an  article  from  the  magailne 
America  entitled  *7amily  Farm  Versus 
Factory  Farm."  by  Bishop  Robert  J. 
ArmstroDf.  of  Sacramento,  discussing 
the  campaign  to  remove  the  acreage 
limitation  from  the  reclamation  law. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raccu. 
as  follows: 

raMZLT  raiM  vnsoa  rAcxoiT  wtMu 
(By  Moat  Rev.  Robert  J.  Armstrong) 

Psalm  lOfl:  "He  turned  rivers  into  what 
was  a  deaert  and  fountains  of  water  Into  a 
thirsty  land:  and  there  He  made  the  hungry 
dwell  and  they  founded  a  dty  In  which  to 
live;  and  they  sowed  fields  and  planted  vine- 
yards and  obtained  the  harvest  of  frulta." 

The  problem  of  California  In  Its  efforu  to 
secure  water  for  its  parched  lands  Is  not 
without  Interest  to  every  American  by  reaaon 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  project  and  the 
Issues  that  are  Involved  therein. 

Surroxmded  by  the  snow-capped  Sierras 
in  the  east  and  separated  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west,  tha 
Central  Valley  of  California  Is  a  great  baslii— 
an  area  larger  than  the  State  of  Dllnola — 
oval  shi^sed,  more  than  SOO  miles  long  and 
100  miles  wide,  extending  from  Mount  Shasta 
In  the  north  and  Tehachapl  Mountains  In 
the  south,  comprising  an  area  of  00,000 
square  miles.  In  it  are  approximately  1JS00,> 
000  people.  It  contains  about  8,000,000  acres 
of  Irrigable  land  Because  of  deficient  rain- 
fall, the  land  must  be  irrigated  for  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  tar  wtUch  the  valley  Is  world  famous. 
Only  one-third  of  the  land  U  now  watered. 

The  Sacr&mento  River,  which  drains  the 
north  portion  of  this  valley,  flows  to  the 
south,  where  it  Joins  the  San  Joaquin  and 
empties  into  the  ocean.  The  latter  river 
draining  the  southern  two-thirds  of  the  val- 
ley gets  but  one-third  of  the  total  rainfall. 
At  no  rain  falla  from  aprlng  to  autunui.  the 
rivers  either  dry  up  or  run  voiy  low. 

Particularly  for  the  southern  valley  has  It 
been  necsasnry  for  the  farmers  to  pump 
water  from  w«dla.  Thaae  were  once  shallow, 
but  through  exceaslve  need  of  water  the  walls 
have  had  to  be  deepened,  and  In  raoaat  yaara 
the  need  has  become  acute. 

To  meet  this  problem,  and  also  to  taiitg  tha 
entire  area  under  cultivation,  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Bureau  was  aaked  by  CalUomla 
to  undertake  a  vast  engineering  enterprtoe. 
It  haa  to  build  dams  at  various  places  In  tha 
mountaina.  and  there  balance  the  available 
water  supply  for  the  whole  valley.  This 
would  add  thousands  of  acrea  of  Irrigated 
land  for  the  creation  of  prosperous  farms  and 
c(»nmunltleB.  These  reservoirs  of  water 
would  also  supply  hydroelectric  power.  R«- 
leaalng  tha  water  m  tha  aununer  months, 
they  would  not  only  Insure  navigation  In  the 
Sacramento  River,  but  also  maintain  a  flow 
of  fresh  water  which  can  serve  as  a  barrirr 
to  keep  the  salt  water  from  backing  up  Into 
both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqxiln  Rtvwa. 
This  is  a  tremendous  project,  one  of  tha 
greatest  m  the  world,  and  these  incidental 
beneflu  play  a  great  part  In  justUylng  the 
eost  of  its  construction  and  maintenance. 

More  important  than  the  physical  features 
of  this  master  plan,  however.  Is  the  question 
of  the  policies  and  principles  under  which 
these  costly  works  are  built  and  operated 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  was  established 
In  1902  to  reclaim  the  arid  West.  When 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  urged  the  paa- 
s«se  of  the  act  authorizing  it.  he  said  pro- 
phetically: "Otir  people  as  a  whole  will  profit, 
for  successful  homemaklng  Is  but  another 
means  of  upbuilding  the  Nation." 

The  Bureau's  ideal  has  always  been  to  es- 
tablish family -owned  and  operated  farms  and 
therefore  It  aet  a  limit  of  830  acres  for  hus- 
band and  wife.  This  principle  of  limiting 
acreage  in  sln^  ownership  to  be  served  by 
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bava  baen  soeeaaafuly  ap- 

^        mf  anaa  and  ba»e  given  the  Na- 
Uon'raci  outstandlnff  conuntmitlaa  aa  tlwaa 
la  tha     raklma  Vallay  ti»  Waahlngton.  tha 
Botae  Vi  Hay  In  Idaho,  the  Salt  River  Valley 
In  Arlaoi  *.  an  1  many  othera.    Tha  sama  rule 
appUea  ^  o  tba  preaent  ColumbU  Basin  proj- 
•ctTwtu  r«.  m  fact,  tha  limit  la  80  acrea  p«r 
family;    io  thoaa  who  own  thouaanda  of  acrea 
will  ool    obtain  water  for  SO  of  them.    Thua 
lav  aaeourafaa  amall  acreage  and  la  the 
n  <  4  Booopoly  and  apeculatlon. 
„jnditkmM   In    the    California    B^ln    are 
•omawbit  different  than  In  other  reclama- 
tkm  prijecu.  for  there  already  e«lst  larfa 
land  ho  dlnga  In  thla  territory.    In  one  aac- 
tkm  of  tha  valley  to  the  aouth.  Urge  landed 
aatataa  )n  numeroua.    It  haa  baan  comouted 
that  in  the  aouthern  section  alone  1.183  000 
ai|i  owned  by  376  Indlvlduala  or  corpo- 
In  four  counties,  the  13  largeat  own- 
■a  SO  percent  of  the  land.     There 
«.  ..-  who  own  447.000  acrea:  three  who 
own  M  OOO;  alx  who  own  88.CO0.     In  recent 
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™«-  .  great  inteatment  has  been  made  by 
Uqoor  1  itwasta  tn  tha  purchaae  of  vlneyarda 
tlioiwuda  of  acrea  In  extent.  It  muat  be 
boma  la  mind,  however,  that  these  holders 
Qt  vaat  poaaaaalons  arc  not  directly  penaltzpd 
on  rf  their  landed  weslth.  Their 
private  systems  of  Irrigation  remain 
their  cm:  In  fact,  they  may  be  benefited  If 
the  unlerground  waters  are  restored. 

In  1937  the  project  waa  authorised 

tmt,  8UU  and  congraaalonal  leaders 

k  cidtfanUa  war*  consplcooua  at  tha  hcar- 

UTglng  paaaaga  of  le?talatton  wMch 

jQly  stataa  that  the  uaual  provlslona 

of  the  RecUmatloB  Bureau  will  apply.  They 
knew  t  lat  mteraat-fraa  money  meant  a  hand- 
I  s  ibsldv  to  California  water  users.  Per- 
i  lay  thought  tha  law  could  be  Ignored 
1|  ht  ba  changed  after  tha  project  waa 

\  rith  rwtaral  funds,  thus  Ignoring  the 

.fact  til  St  thla  ftojaet  la  an  investment  by  the 
MattoB  ^  taxpayers  tor  the  eatabltrhment  of 
faaallv -alxad  famu. 

Obllfloua  of  the  terma  of  the  contract 
entered  Into  with  the  Bureau  of 
jition  and  which  CalUornla  land- 
ww..^.  ahould  and  muat  have  underatood  at 
tha  tine,  a  determined  effort  la  now  being 
In  Cc  graaa  for  rapaal  at  tha  acreage 
It  can  readily  ba  aaan  that  the 
which  ara  suppoaed  to  follow 
would  accrue  aotely  to  own- 
ers ofj  larse  acreagea.  The  present  heavy 
pump'  Bg  chargea  they  must  pay  and  which 
M  soma  reatralnt  would  ba  removed 
water  would  be  thelra. 
ia  another  danger,  alao.  F>oUowlng 
odvctMm  of  bllU  to  re.^eal  the  family 

. md  antlapacu'.atlon  provlslona  of  the 

radar  latlon  law  as  applied  to  California 
^^^^l^  r  blUa  were  Introduced  to  repeal  the 
law  t  ivamlng  the  Colorado  and  Texas  proj- 
aeta.  Thua  it  be:omea  apparent  that  ahould 
tka  n  paal  movement  auccaad  for  California. 
It  would  o«swUtuta  an  opening  wedsa  for 
tha  aeraaga-hmttatlon  law  for  the 
17  Waatam  SUtaa  wharaln  Irrigation 
la  pn|eUc«d. 
To  Lboae  who  own  and  cultivate  landa  thla 
mittn  jBitiwn—  profit,  for  •  Aa  difference 
.^.wj  an  dry  and  watarad  land  la  ooDiMarabla. 
Thla  »oAt  would  coma  trom  PMtaral  tas-iraa 


money  appropriated  for  the  purpoaa  ctf 
veloplng  famUy-slaed  farma.     It  would, 
deed  give  further  encouragement  to  the  c 
porata  land  monopoly  In  California  and 
impetus  to  the  preaent  trend  toward  Indi 
trlaliaad  agriculture  and  abaentee  farmli 
At  the  time  of  writing,  almoet  60  percent 
the  land  to  be  benefited  by  water  from  t 
Central  Valley  project  U  held  by  leea  than 
percent  of  the  owners. 

"The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conf« 
ence  haa  alwaya  advocated  the  better  usa 
Americas  precious  aoU.     It  has  alwaya  - 
poaed  factory  farming  and  advocated  r 
famlllea  living  on  the  land,  using  the 
and  latest  machlnary  which  they  would 
coopcrauvely. '  aaya  MoBalgnor  Uguttl. 
tlve  aacretary  at  tha  eonferance. 

Thcra  exlata  a  heavy  demand  for  land 
tha  country  slmullaneoiisly  with  the  (" 
gcroua  national  trend  toward  corporata  U 
Ing  and  abaentee  ownarriUp.  Thla  waa  ^ 
onatrated  In  tha  raeant  opanlng  of  e« 
unlU  on  tha  Klamath  reclamation  proj 
In  northern  California.  Fifteen  thouxr 
T«tarana  aent  Inqulrlca  to  the  Bureau  tn 
iKipa  tlHU  they  might  obtain  one  of  the  avi 
able  unlU.  which  conslat  of  approxlmat 
103  acres  each.  Unfortunately,  there 
only  £0 

There  haa  developed  In  California  a 
xltuatlon  that  atema  directly  from  the  pr 
alence  of  large  farma.  It  touches  the  he 
of  every  prleat  or  sympathetic  obaerver.  ' 
altuatlon  la  the  condition  of  the  migral 
farm  woikera.  who  number  over  300.000  f 
who  make  large  farma  and  commerclall 
agriculture  economically  feasible.  A  fun 
mental  prmclple  in  our  American  tradll 
haa  always  been  that  farm  workera  ahr 
have  the  hope  al  aomeday  owning  their 
little  acre  of  land. 

The  Senate'a  Small  Bualneaa  Committ 
lU   December   1946   report   pointed   out 
social  implications  of  corporate  farming 
industrlallaed    agrlculttare    In    the    deti 
study  of  two  California  towna  of  about 
aame  alze.    They   were  Arvln,  a  town   i 
rounded  by  large  absentee-owned  farma. 
Dlnuba.  the  community  trade  center  fo" 
area  ol  small  family-type  farma.     In  polii 
out  the  better  aoclal  condltlona  In  Dim 
the  report  statea:  The  social  poverty  of 
great  bulk  of  the  Arvln  population  la  — 
evident  than  their  material  poverty. "* 

In  releaalng  thla  report  to  the  Senate 
mlttee.  Senator  Mijax^^v,  of  Montana,  aa 
"In  manufacturing  and  commercial  111 
rap;dly  growing  concentration  of  ecot 
power  In  great  corporations  Is  a  mem 
threat  to  our  whole  economy,  but  wht 
takes  hold  of  our  farm  areaa  In  the  for 
great  acreagea  of  Intenalvely  cultli 
traeta  uaing  hired  labor  and  machtnea 
table  factonea  in  the  field,  then  that  tl 
takea  on  a  new  and  awful  form.  Our 
cherished  tradltlcna  are  at  atake  " 

The  very  existence  of  the  migrant 
labor   required    by    large    farma    U   a 
problem  In  the  establishment  of  a  Chrlj 
aoclal  order      The  migratory  workers  d 
California  farma  are  not  to  be  excluded 
among  thoae  whom  Pope  Plus  XI  referr 
when  In  hla  encyclical  Quadragealmo 
he  said: 

"The  number  of  the  nonownlng 
poor  haa  Increaaed  enormoualy.  and 
gioana  cry  to  God  from  the  earth, 
to  them  to  the  hure*army  of  rural 
workers  pushed  to  the  lowest  levels  of 
ence  and  deprived  of  all  hope  of  ever  - 
Ing  aome  prtjpaity  In  land  and.  therefo 
manently  bound  to  the  status  of  nom 
workera.  unleaa  stiltable  and  effective 
dlea  are  appUad." 

In  tha  encyclical  Rerum  Ifovarum.  of 
Popa  Lao  xm  waa  thinking  along  atr 
llnea    when    he    declared:    "lien    not 
ahould  poaaeaa  the  frulta  of  the  earth, 
alao   the   very   aoll.    The   law  should  ' 
ownarahlp.  and  tta  policy  ahould  ba 


pcaslbla  to  become 

I  therefore,   to  change 

to  a  challenge  which 

aalde  by   thoae  who 

ky -loving  Independent 

cultivate    the    soil. 

lat  support  and  pao- 

j.    The  fight  against 

corporate  monopoly 

from  the  unorgan- 

can  cltlea     The  aama 

j>n  the  land 

|tlon  to  repeal  a'-'^age 

refiect    the    majority 

dents    of    Callfornia'a 

the   Nation.     Indeed. 

_  and  long  from  many 

rlc.  and  labor,  in  tha 

adhere  to  the  esub- 

Reclamation   Btireau 

3ea  and   people   into 

plalna  of  the  Weat. 


Joint  MemorUlt  on 

Uates  Liyestock,  Fed- 

r,  United  SUtes  Crab 

)P  REMARKS 

[RD.  ANGELL 

IXCON 

REPRESENTATIVES 

April  2.  1947 

^r.  Speaker,  pursuant 

granted,  I  include  in 

^Hewing  Joint  memo- 

le  legislature  in  the 

^t  Memorial  & 
late  and  House  of  Rep" 
\the  United  States  of 
ress  Assembled. 
sillau.  the  Senate  and 
Ivea  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
Blon  assembled,  moat 
;  and  petition  as  foUovra: 
die  to  maintain  Uveatock 
ted  Statea  only  by  exer- 
event  the  Incidence  and 
Icable    diseases    of    such 

now  prevalent    n  Mexico 

Infectious,  and  Injurioua 

other  livestock  known 

sr  more  commonly  hoof* 

land 

irgent  neceaslty  for  pre* 

such  dlaeaaa  acroas  tha 

^ary  line  to  livestock  In 

low.  therefore,  be  It 

\Senate  of  the  State  of 

ff  representative*  iTintly 

That  the  Congraaa  of 

(,  and  It  hereby  to.  memo- 

^slatlon  authorizing  and 

1  States  to  cocperatt  with 

leslco    in    checkln ;    tha 

fese  of  livestock  and  au- 

rtment  of  Agrlctilti  ire  of 

Uuugh  Its  Bureau  o.'  Anl- 

}ther  approprtota  Federal 

sua.  to  render    'xpert 

aaalstance  to  tbs  Re- 

the  purpose  of  coitrol- 

communlcable  dl  laaaaa 

livaatock:  be  It  furtlier 

aacretary  of  state  if  tha 

[and  be  hereby  to.  dl  ected 

Is  memorial  to  the  Presl- 

SUtca,  to  the  Pre  ident 


and  tha  Ctilaf  (^erk  of  tha  United  SUtea 
Benata,  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  tha  Hooae  of  Repreaantatlvea  c€  tha  United 
Statea.  and  to  each  of  the  Senatota  and  Bap- 
raaanutlvea  in  tha  Congreaa  from  the  SUte 
of  Oregon. 
Adopted  by  aenaU  March  20,  1947. 
M.  B.  OoajtBiT, 
President  of  Senate. 
^     Oonenrred  tn  by  hooae  March  37,  1947. 
i  JoHM  H.  Hall. 

]  speaker  of  Houm. 

House  Joint  Memorial  18 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    Vmted    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Forty-fourth 
LaglalaUve  Aaaembly  of  the  SUtc  at  Oregon. 
convened  In  regular  aaaslon,  respactfully  rep- 
raaent  that: 

Wbareaa  tha  State  oi  OroBon  by  cxtaodlng 
public  aaalstance  on  the  baato  of  Individual 
need  bears  mora  than  fiO  percent  of  the  cost 
in  many  Inatancaa.  eapedally  for  reclplenta 
of  blind  aaatotanea  and  aid  to  dependent 
chlldran.  bacauae  of  axtoting  Federal  maxi- 
mums for  purpoaaa  of  matching  ftmds:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
eontalna  no  provialon  for  Federal  matching 
fimda  for  the  aid  of  the  parent  or  other  rc- 
latad  peraon  assuming  reaponslblllty  for 
ohBdras  raoelTtag  aid  to  dependent  chUdren; 
and 

Whereaa  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  order  to 
extend  aastotance  to  all  needy  pera<ma  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  needs.  Irrespective  of 
to  providing  general  aaatotance  and  to 
extent  of  86  percent  of  such  total  ex- 
pMidltnrea,  there  being  no  Federal  financial 
participation  through  granta-ln-ald  for  gen- 
eral aaalstance;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon,  through  gen- 
eral assists  Qce,  to  expending  large  sums  of 
money  for  medical  care  for  persona  who  are 
raoetVlng  old-age  aaalstance.  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  as  well  as 
medical  care  for  other  needy  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  or  aid  to  dependent  children;  and 

Whereaa  fostar  family  home  care  to  pro- 
Tlded  to  a  large  ntmiber  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  and  children  In  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
at  a  conslderaMe  coat  from  general  aastotance 
funds;  and 

Whereaa  the  State  of  Oregon  carries  aole 
ftoanetal  respKmslblllty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  general  assistance;  and 

Whereas  the  present  limitations  tn  the 
Inderal  matching  maximums  particularly 
with  respect  to  aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  the  lack  of  Federal 
flnaAiclal  participation  In  the  assistance  of 
all  other  needy  persons  and  dependent  chil- 
dren as  well  as  In  the  admlntotration  and 
expenditures  of  general  assistance  place  ex- 
cessive demands  upon  general  taxpayers  of 
Oragon,  and  constitute  an  Increasingly  serl- 
oua  financial  burden  for  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  its  political  aubdivtolons:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  we,  your  memo- 
rialists, the  Forty-fourth  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby 
moat  respectfully  petition  and  request  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  present  session  thereof,  do  enact  appro- 
pilate  amendments  to  the  grants-in-aid  pro- 
gnons  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
providing:  (1)  For  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
ert  *  matching  maxlmunu  for  individual  pay- 
ments of  aid  to  dependent  children  and  tha 
deletion  or  increase  of  such  maxlmuma  for 
otd-aga  aaalBtance  and  aid  to  the  blind;  (2) 
tat  Ttdenl  financial  participation  In  aaalst- 
ance to  A  parent  or  other  related  person  aa- 
tnmlng  responsibility  for  children  who  ara 
recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children;  (8) 
for  Federal  granta-ln-ald  to  SUtea  for  gen- 


eral aaalstaaoe  to  any  needy  peraon  at  wail 
as  for  old-age  aaalstance.  aid  to  tha  Mtnd. 
and  aid  to  dependent  children:  (4)  for  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  In  tha  eoata  of 
medical  aervloea  made  available  to  needy 
persons  under  State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  in  aastotance  payments  to  needy 
sick  persons  who  reside  in  public  or  private 
medical  institutions  other  than  mental  hos- 
pitals and  tuberculoato  aanttarta;  (5)  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  or  other  appropriate 
provision  of  Federal  aid  to  Statea  In  pro- 
viding foster  famUy  home  care  for  children 
In  accordance  with  their  individual  needs; 
(6)  for  Federal  financial  participation  In  the 
administration  of  general  aaalstance.  tnclud- 
inc  such  welfare  services  aa  the  Statea  pro- 
vide through  the  staff  of  the  public  welfare 
agency  tr>  help  persons  tMcome  self-support- 
ing or  avoid  becoming  dependant,  and  to 
oontrlbiitp  to  their  general  welfare. 

Adopted  by  houaa  March  18.  1947. 

JoHM  H.  Hau,, 
Speaker  of  Uamae. 

Adopted  by  senate  Marcl   28.  1947. 
M.  B.  Coanrr, 
Freeident  o,  Senate. 

House  Joint  Memorial  19 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialtota,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepreBentatlvea  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, in  legislative  aeaslon  aaaembled,  moat 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  follows : 
-Whereas  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
crab  meat  to  an  Important  Industry  &"  the 
Padflc  coast  States  and  Alaska  that  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  such  prodtKt,  If  given  a  fair  oppor- 
tuniv  so  to  do;  and 

Whereaa  the  importation  of  foreign  crab 
meat  baa  hampered  the  development  of  thto 
induatry  and  will,  If  unreatricted.  aerlously 
curtail  and  Impede  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  Important  Industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast  Statea  and  Alaska :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  senate  fointly 
concurring  therein).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be.  and  it  hereby  to.  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legtolatlon  reasonably  re- 
stricting the  importation  into  the  United 
Statea  of  foreign  crab  meat,  and  defining  that 
term  to  include  not  only  crab  meat  produced 
in  foreign  waters,  but  also  crab  meat  pro- 
duced, processed,  canned,  marketed,  or  dto- 
tributed  by  foreign  nationals  outside  the 
United  States  and  Alaska:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Uie 
State  of  Oregon  be,  and  be  hereby  to.  directed 
to  send  copies  of  thto  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Bouae  of  Represents tivea  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Adopted  by  houae,  March  16.  1947. 

Beadopted  by  bouse.  March  29.  1947. 
JoHM  H.  Hall. 
Speaker  of  Houae. 

Adopted  by  senate.  March  29,  1947. 

M.    E.    CORKXTT, 

President  of  Senate. 


Dhrided  Loyaltieg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  rcMMESsxx 

IN  THB  SENATB  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  Aprtl  21, 1947 

lir.  STEWART.    Mr.  Presidaifi.  I  nak 
unanimous  confient  to  place  in  tbe  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Rboobb  a  very  fine  edttorlal 
entlUed  TNvlded  Loynltles.'* 

This  editorial  appeared  tn  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Pree  Press  of  April  7.  1947. 
The  editorial  is  well  worth  the  reading  of 
every  perscm  who  enjoys  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  our  American  democracy. 

Spedflcally.  the  editmial  refers  to  a 
protest  made  by  Americans  of  Armenian 
extraction  against  President  Truman's 
plan  to  aid  Turkey  in  the  stop-commu- 
nism program,  and,  as  the  editorial  points 
out.  such  a  protest  on  the  part  of  these 
Armenian-Americans  is  a  reminder  that 
all  too  often  immigrant  groups  in  this 
coimtry  are  prone  to  put  bitter  hatreds 
and  other  prejudices  that  they  and  their 
forebears  brought  with  them  from  the 
Old  World  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the  matter 
of  lending  money  to  Turkey.  Greece,  or 
any  other  nation,  the  chief  consideration 
for  doing  such  a  thing  should  be  the  wel- 
fare and  the  security  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  and  of  our  people, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  Sfates  of 
America. 

Of  course,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  The  Important  questicm  raised 
by  this  editorial,  however.  Is  that  theae 
Armenians  who  have  become  American 
citizens  are  thinking  more  of  their  home- 
land overseas  than  they  are  of  the  home 
of  their  adoption.  It  emphasizes  a  thing. 
Mr.  President,  with  which  we  have  been 
confronted  daily  in  recent  years,  and 
that  is  pressure  brought  by  so-called  for- 
eign nationals  and  racial  groups  who  are 
making  this  country  theii  home,  yet  are 
apparently  more  interested  in  persuading 
America  to  do  this.  that,  or  the  ot.her. 
in  the  interest  of  their  home  across  the 
seas. 

In  these  matters  too  often  the  welfare 
of  our  democracy  is  wholly  a  seccmdary 
consideration.  Those  who  are  citizens 
in  this  United  States  of  America  and  en- 
joy the  privileges,  protection,  and  ad- 
vantages which  are  given  to  all  American 
citizens  should  not  take  these  privileges 
so  lightly.  It  seems  to  me  that  through- 
out the  recent  years  we  have  permitted 
too  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
foreigners  to  become  citizens  without  im- 
pressing upon  them  what  it  really  means 
to  be  an  American. 

We  give  our  citizenship  away  too 
cheaply  and.  too  often,  I  fear,  to  un- 
worthy persons:  if  not  unworthy.  Indif- 
ferent to  the  blessings  which  come  with 
such  ciUzensbip.  Too  much  of  the  free 
giving  of  citizenship  rights  can  and  will 
destroy  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  very 
good  time  now  to  begin  to  review  the 
background,  and  Indeed  the  recent  activ- 
ities, of  many  of  those  who  have  been 
granted  naturalization,  with  a  view  of 
taking  away  from  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship  where  they  appear  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  other  lands 
or  other  peoi^.  That  which  Is  given 
easily  is  often  cherished  indifferently. 

To  be  an  American  citizen  is  the  great- 
est material  privilege  that  can  be  ex- 
tended to  any  human  being.  Ibere  te 
not  another  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
c^rth  which  gives  to  Its  peoi4e  the  thtaca 
that  America  gives  to  them.  Prom  child- 
hood they  are  given  a  free  education  in 


n 


fi 


i 
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•%er7  Stite  of  Um  Union,  and  after  com- 
pleting t  aelr  education  they  are  afforded 
l)mlB*««  opportunities  which  defy  com- 
IMtftMm   n  any  land. 

They  (  njoy  the  right  of  freedom  of  re- 
bgioua  VI  orship  and  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speec  1.  When  they  are  Imposed  upon 
or  Irjujed  to  their  damage,  they  have 
full  and  complete  recourse  in  the  court* 
of  the  gi  eatest  government  on  tht  face  of 
the  earh.  Their  case  may  be  passed 
upon  bj  a  Jury  of  their  peers  In  a  court 
that  Is  t  onest.  and  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Urn  talg]  lest  court  of  the  land  Is  slways 
There  is  no  sham  and  dishon- 
est trla]  In  the  name  of  justice,  but  their 
rights  0  '  all  kinds  are  protected  in  com- 
petent i  nd  honest  tribunals. 

They  enjoy  the  right  to  own  property 
In  their  own  name.    They  have  the  privl- 
casting  a  free  and  honest  ballot 
elections   throughout   the   land. 
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lege  of 
in   the 


They  hive  a  voice  in  their  Government 
and  of  ts  citlaenship  they  are  considered 
ft  eomi  onent  part.  They  are  employed 
at  worl  in  Industry,  or  by  their  Govern- 
ment, y  rtthout  discrimination,  and  their 
success  Is  limited  only  by  their  abUity. 
They  a  -e  paid  the  highest  wage  received 


citizens  of  any  land  upon  the 
Ind  they  enjoy  the  highest  stand- 
Iving  afforded  anywhere. 
they  are  out  of  reach  of  secret 
^nd  they  can  lie  down  and  rest 
ft  roof  of  their  own  when  night 
time  c<imes.  without  fear  of  invasion  of 
their  h  )me8.  Here  they  are  not  molested 
lestapo  or  by  so-called  SS  troops. 
and  ih  gr  may  live  in  peace  and  quiet  and 
with  full  and  complete  indi- 
protection.  They  may  rear  their 
fftmilics  under   the  good   influences  of 

Ci)mmunities   built   up   by   honest. 

teuHau  Qod-lovlng  citlsens  of  a  great 
a  nd  when  old  age  with  its  Inflrmi- 
flially   overtakes   them,   they   are 
or  by  a  grateful  government  and 


by  anj 
globe, 
ard  of 
Here 

under 


vidual 


tend 

ties 

cared 


protec  ed  throughout  the  years  that  be 


ahead 


Mr 

seriou! 
dltion: 
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■U  wUl  probably  taka  them,  and  tba 
danallaa  with  tb«m. 

The  Annenlana  iay  they  do  not  object 
thla  coiintry  helping  the  •heroic  Oreeka."  ^ 
that  It  would  be  very  bad  for  ua  to  help 
Turka.  .    ^     „ 

In  the  tntereat  of  the  aalety  of  the  Oi 
8t<it«a  and  at  freedom  Ui  every  part  of 
world  where  It  stUl  iurrives.  however.^^ 
jiMt  aa  Important  for  ua  to  help  the 
•a  tt  ta  fcv  ua  to  help  the  Oreeka.  It  dc 
make  a  bit  of  difference  how  bad  the  " 
hav»  be«i  or  now  may  be. 

DacattW)   of   their  ancient   hatred   <m 

Turks  the  Armenlana  who  are  protesting 

Truman  program  do  not  understand  thi 

Theae  Armenlana  are  now   Americana. 

at  least  they  should  be.    They  and  all  ot 

Immigrant  groups   ahotild   put   the   well 

of  their  new  home— the  land  that  has  gJt 

them   the   prtceleaa   bleMlngi  of   freedor 

first  in  their  thoughu  and  should  wel'-" 

that  which  la  best  for  this  country,  ei 

it  meana  aomethlng  advantageous  for  pf 

they  hatad  amr  there 

The  Armenians  In  this  country  are 
lively  few  and  are  not  strong  enotigh  to 
much  harm. 

There  are.  however,  a  great  many  ot 
newcomers  In  the  United  States,  and  far 
many  of  them  cling  to  old  world  prejudl 
Ideologies,  and  ways  of  thinking  to  a  det 
that  makes  It  Impoaaible  for  them  to  be 
Blrahle   Americans      In   the   aggregate, 
are  capable  of  exerting  Inlluencea  that 
be — and  aome  that  are — definitely  hart 
to  the  America  that  ts  loved  by  thoae 
have   been    here   longer      Cooununlam, 
other  forms  of  radicalism   for  examplea. 
Vtto  MaacawTOifK).  the  meet  un-Amer 
of  all  the  men  who  have  ever  gone  to 
greaa.    who   tollowa   the    Communist    1 
line  on  many  tsaues.  although  he  denlea 
tag  a  Commimlat.  la  kept  In  Waahlngtor 
a  hodgepodge  at  foreign  groupa  In  Hai 
Perhapa  a  coagraMlonal  immigration  < 
mlttee.   as  well   aa  that  on   foreign    afli 
could  find  food  for  thought  In  the  prot"^ 
antl-Tniman  policy   Armenians. 


Tke  Prkc  Problem 


of  them,  until  the  end  of  their 
existence. 

President,  we  should  turn  our 
attention  to  improving  the  con- 
of  our  own  people  in  this  country 
in  timfc  of  stress  and  teach  these  com- 
parati^e  newcomers  that  the  price  of 
citisecship  in  the  greatest  Christian 
goverrment  in  the  world  does  not  come 
cheap. 

The  -e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
fts  foUiws: 


■tenlaj 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JABIES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOHTAMA 

IN  THg  SSNATB  OP  TH*  ONTTgD  STi 

Monday.  AprU  21.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnte 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very^ 
article  discussing  the  trend  of  prir 
causes  of  that  trend,  its  slgnlflcam 
wtaftk  should  be  dime  about  it.  Since  ^ 
preparation  of  this  article  prices 
gone  up  2.1  percent  further.  This 
cai^ul  analirsis  of  the  most  Impor 
problem  confronting  the  country, 
should  have  our  serious  study  If 
10  avoid  disastrous  consequences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ' 
fts  follows: 

the  New  York  Ttmea  magaati 
AprU  ao.  1»47| 
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thdMdual  Items?  Since  last  June  drug  and 
pharmaceutical  products  are  up  87  percent. 
That  alone  put  a  big  dent  in  many  family 
budgets— particularly  those  of  our  older 
people  who  can  afford  it  least. 

Pats  and  oils  have  doubled.  Soap  has  In- 
cresssrl  82  percent.  Lard  72  percent.  Oleo- 
ma^arlne  73  percent.  Milk  la  up  32  percent. 
Coffee  4B  percent.  Wheat,  which  last  June 
was  aelling  at  $1.80  a  bushel,  recently  hit  $3, 
with  a  resulting  25-percent  increase  In  the 
prices  which  Mrs.  Housewife  now  pays  for 
bread. 

Meat  for  the  average  family  la  up  60  per- 
cent. Pork  chopa.  which  coat  you  38  cents 
a  pound  laat  June  under  price  control,  now 
avwage  63  cents.  Veal  cutlets  have  risen 
from  45  ents  to  75  cents.  Sirloin  steak  from 
56  cents  to  73  cents. 

And  you  bad  better  think  fwicu  before  vou 
say  "I<et  'em  eat  fish."  Cod  ateaks,  which 
cost  Mrs.  Bousewile  27  cents  last  Jiine  under 
price  control,  are  now  selling  for  45  cents.  . 
Flounder  has  risen  from  16  cents  to  35  cents. 
Boeum  mackerel,  18 V^  cents  at  the  Jime  OPA 
celling,  has  also  hit  35  cenU,  with  Spanish 
mnclicrcl  10  cenU  higher. 
^  We  who  were  responsible  for  price  control 
thought  that  apparel  prlcea  were  too  high 
last  June.  Ai;J  yet.  in  the  last  10  months, 
ootton  gooda  have  shot  up  oO  percent,  with 
other  apparel  rlalng  from  10  percent  to  50 
peroaat.    Leather  prices  are  up  63  percent. 

In  tbc  buUdlng  material  field  price  rises  In 
the  laat  10  montha  have  been  equally  start- 
ling. Take  paint,  for  an  example.  Since 
last  June  pig  lead  has  Increased  60  percent. 
Cottonseed  oil  has  more  than  doubled.  So 
has  linseed  oil.  Copper  has  gOne  from  14 
to  21  cenis  a  pound. 

These  inereaaee  have  InevlUbly  led  to  price 
rises  of  60  percent  In  household  palnta. 
Lumber,  which  was  high-priced  even  under 
price  controls,  has  shot  op  an  additional  50 
percent  since  then,  acocntllng  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

So  much  for  the  dismal  Inflationary  record 
of  the  last  10  months.  How  about  the  so- 
called  exnlanatlons  which  I  listed  earlier 
In  this  article?  Let's  take  them  In  order  and 
see  to  what  extent  each  may  be  valid. 

1.  "Certainly,  prices  are  too  high.  But  In- 
comes are  high,  too,  and  so  thwe's  no  great 
burden  on  anyone  In  addition,  our  people 
have  plenty  of  savings  to  fall  back  on." 

If  you  are  tempted  to  offer  this  suggestion 
to  an  average  American  family,  you  had  bet- 
ter sDiUe  when  you  do  It. 

In  «plte  of  otir  widely  heralded  proeper- 
Ity.  more  than  half  the  families  in  the 
country  are  still  living  today  on  lees  than 
|2.0t»^  a  year:  and.  according  to  the  Bweau  of 
Lab^r  Statistics,  40  percent  of  their  incomes 
ro'»8t  go  for  food.  Because  of  the  price  in- 
creases of  the  last  10  months  the  standard 
of  living  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  people  has 
been  sharply  reduced. 

"But."  you  may  ask,  "why  dont  people  dip 
Into  their  savings  In  order  to  tide  them  over 
a  tempcrartly  rough  period?"  For  the  simple 
reason  that  most  pe<^le  do  not  have  any 
real  savUtga  Into  which  to  dip. 

Our  total  aavings  during  the  war  period 
were  edmlttedly  great.  But  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  ebtabllshed  that  85  percent 
of  these  lavtngi  are  held  by  the  third  of  all 
oar  fsralltM  with  the  highest  Incotnea.  The 
avsrage  MVtngs  of  the  lower-lncome  half  Is 
only  tTOO  for  each  family. 

But  these  figures  are  already  9  months  old. 
By  now  the  savings  of  the  majority  of  our 
people  have  sunk  to  ttlU  lower  levels. 

■ew  about  explanation  No.  2?  "Of  course, 
this  Inflation  ts  dangerous.  But  It  was  the 
only  poaslble  way  that  we  coxUd  get  produc- 
tion rolling." 

This  argument  will  not  stand  snmtnatlon 
any  better  than  the  flret.  As  prices  have 
moved  up.  the  purehaalng  power  of  millions 
d  fSiniM  has  bean  reduced,  As  a  result. 
produetioo  In  many  flalds  la  aotuaUy  lam 


than  a  year  ago.  Tht  actual  unit  vcitame 
(not  Inflated  dollar  value)  of  food  aoM  today 
is  roughly  8  percent  below  that  of  a  yetii-  ago. 
The  Increase  of  SO  percent  In  milk  prlcea  In 
the  last  10  months  has  resulted  In  a  10  to 
15  percent  drop  in  fluid  milk  conaoniptlon 
(that's  the  technical  term  for  the  mlllc  you 
give  the  kids). 

There's  about  8  percent  more  meat  iivall- 
able  for  civilians  than  a  year  ago,  largely  be-: 
cause  of  lower  Army  requirements.  Tlie  In- 
crease seems  much  greater  to  our  uppitr-ln- 
come  and  middle-Income  families.  Why? 
Becatise  tens  of  millions  of  lower-Income 
families  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
meat  purchases  sharply.  The  well-to-do 
may  be  eating  half  again  more  meat  but 
our  less  fortunate  citizens  are  eating  \tm. 

Restaurants  on  the  average  are  showing  a 
reduction  In  business.  Drug  store  bu<;lnees 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  5  percent  lees 
than  a  year  ago. 

Each  week  the  newspapers  still  herald  an 
Increase  In  department  store  volume  over  the 
previous  year.  But  an  examination  fihows 
that  this  increase  In  recent  month«  has 
been  the  result  of  Inflated  dollars.  The  ac- 
tual volume  of  goods  moving  across  the  (pun- 
ters Lb  less  today  than  a  jear  ago  under  the 
price  controls  which  were  said  to  mako  pro- 
duction impossible  (remember?). 

Nondurable  goods  are  off  15  percent.  Du- 
rable goods  production  Is,  of  course,  lilgher 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  Federal  B?serve 
Board  index  civilian  production  (which  ex- 
cludes foods )  is  up  about  8  percent,  altiiough 
the  monthly  rate  of  increase  has  been  far 
less  than  In  the  price  control  period  between 
VJ-day  and  June  1946. 

Automobile  production  has  climbed  Ktead- 
lly.  So  has  the  production  of  washin;;  ma- 
chines, radios,  and  vacuum  cleaners.  There 
are  still  oumy  people  who  can  afford  them 
even  at  the  present  high  prices  (40  psrcent 
to  70  percent  above  194C ) . 

The  record  in  housing  offers  additional 
proof  that  Inflation  tends  to  dlmlnist:  total 
production  rather  thau  to  Increase  It.  The 
Immediate  emergency  demand  for  new  hous- 
ing has  been  estimated  at  not  fewer  than 
6.000.000  units.  In  1946,  during  the  better 
part  of  which  price  controls  on  bii.Uding 
materials  were  effective,  we  started  tc  build 
roughly  1,000.000  new  unlta. 

As  the  distortions  of  the  war  period 
dropped  further  l>ehlnd  us,  we  might;  hare 
expected  to  Increase  this  figure  to  1JW7  to  a 
million  and  a  quarter  new  homes,  cr  per- 
haps even  to  1.400.000. 

How  much  new  housing  are  we  likriy  actu- 
ally to  get?  The  experts  estimate  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  about  800.000  units.  Very  few 
of  our  OI  Joes  can  pay  the  present  high 
prices,  and  not  many  have  rich  fathers  in- 
law. The  buUdlng  hulustry  la  pricing  Itself 
right  out  of  the  market  In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  housing  demand  that  the  oatuitry 
has  ever  seen. 

How  about  explanation  No.  8?  "BuOnem- 
meu  and  the  farmers  could  cut  the8<3  high 
prices  quickly  enough  If  they  really  wanted 
to.' 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  tdk  prlcea 
down  by  appealing  to  the  better  nature  of 
our  businessmen  and  our  farmers.  These 
efforU  have  been  noUbly  vmstiocesaful.  and 
for  two  excellent  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  no  individual  buslneaa- 
man  la  wholly  the  master  of  his  own  decisions 
M  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  Cm:  busi- 
nessman's price  Is  the  next  businessman'* 
cost.  No  one  businessman,  no  mattisr  how 
enlightened  or  public-spirited  he  may  be. 
can  do  miKh  by  himself  to  control  what 
happens  to  the  final  price  that  we  con  nmiers 

pay. 

A  saoond  reason  why  price  control  by  en- 
treaty has  proved  IneflscUve  lies  In  the  basic 
nature  of  the  profit  systsm.  In  tht  tree- 
antsrprlss  systsm  most  prloss  vlU  adjust 
themselves  to  rsasonable  levels  undcx  nor- 
mal conditions.    Whsn  ths  supply  o:.'  goods 


and  the  money  avafiatate  to  pay  for 

are  in  balance  ocnnpetltloa  wUl  tend  to  bring 
prices  down.  and.  by  and  large,  to  assure  tba 
public  Improved  valuaa. 

Since  IMl,  however,  conditions  of  ctvUlan 
supply  and  donand  have  been  badly  distorted 
by  the  war  and  Ita  aftermath.  We  have 
been  in  a  seller's  market — a  market  In  which 
supply  and  demand  on  aaoBt  products  hava 
been  unbalanced  to  the  advanta^a  at  ttoe 
producer  and  the  distributor. 

It's  all  right  to  talk  glibly  about  the  public 
duty  of  our  bualneasmen  and  our  farmers  to 
sell  oiUy  at  reasonable  prtess  In  a  period  in 
which  they  can,  for  Cha  owsS  part,  get  what- 
ever they  ssk.  But,  human  nature  being 
what  It  la.  can  we  really  expect  the  Individual 
farmer  to  aell  hla  wheat  at  SI. 80  a  boahel 
vrhen  his  neighbors  are  selling  tbetrs  at  SS  a 
bushel?  Or  the  businessman  to  cut  hla 
prices  30  percent  or  40  percent  below  what 
he  knows  he  can  get?  Bualneasmen  and 
farmers,  for  the  moat  part,  are  no  mfO 
Ish  than  the  rest  of  us.  But  what  would 
do  under  atich  clrcumstancee? 

How  about  the  fourth  explanatlooT  "Tha 
whole  trouble  lies  with  latxn-.  with  ita  con- 
stant atrlkee  and  mccssant  demanda  for 
higher  wages." 

The  claim  that  higher  wagea  since  last 
June  are  the  baalc  cause  for  the  aharp  In- 
crease In  prlcea  la  almply  twtrue.  Average 
wholesale  prices  for  all  Indtistrial  products 
have  risen  26  percent  In  the  last  10  montha. 
Wages  In  thia  aame  period  are  up  only  S  per- 
cent. In  most  industries — thanks  to  rapidly 
Increasing  volume  and  lower  ova-head 
costs — this  5- percent  Increase  could.  In  all 
probability,  have  been  abeorbed  under  price 
control  with  no  Increase  In  the  final  price  at 
all. 

Nor  can  we  explain  away  the  sharp  price 
Increases  or  the  slackening  of  produciion  la 
aome  Industries  since  last  June  on  the  basia 
of  strikes  and  work  stoppages.  During  the 
last  10  months  the  number  of  hours  lost  by 
strikes  has  been  at  much  the  loweat  point 
since  VJ-day. 

The  myth  that  otu  working  people  sie 
revving  In  fat  Incomes  and  Ixixury  living 
dies  hard.  Our  average  wage  earner  Is  worse 
off  today  than  he  was  3  years  sgo.  It's  true 
that  bis  hourly  wage  rate  on  the  average  Is 
20  percent  higher.  But  because  he  Is  wortt- 
Ing  fewer  hours  hla  weekly  pay  check  has 
risen  only  3.6  percent. 

Figture  in  the  Increased  prices  that  he  and 
bis  wife  have  had  to  pay  since  Isat  June  and 
you  find  that  his  weekly  psy  check  will  buy 
16  percent  ieaa  today  than  In  1944.  Add  on 
the  fact  that  our  working  people  are  clearly 
conscious  that  business  profits  after  taxes 
and  net  farm  Income  are  running  at  a  rate 
SO  percent  to  40  percent  above  the  wartime 
peaks,  and  you  will  understand  their  rapidly 
growing  bitterness. 

If  it  Is  unfair  to  blame  the  individtial  busi- 
nessman, the  individual  fanner,  or  the  work- 
ers in  our  plants  for  what  has  happened  alnce 
last  Jime.  whom  should  we  blame? 

Price  control  for  the  avoage  busineannan 
was  a  headache.  In  the  vast  OPA  pricing 
operation,  there  were  often  delays  and  occa- 
sionally some  stupid  mistakes. 

With  only  1  year  to  go.  many  business-ssso- 
clatlon  leaders  rejected  the  counsel  of  such 
seasoned  businessmen  aa  Eric  Johnston, 
George  Meade.  Jack  Stratis.  of  Macy'a.  and 
the  heads  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  impatiently  went  all-out 
for  a  "free  economy''— in  the  face  of  condi- 
tions that  made  the  normal  working  of  a 
tree  economy  impossible. 

In  one  of  their  anti-prlce-control  adver- 
tisements last  June  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  aasured  us: 

"If  OPA  Is  permanently  discontinued,  the 
production  of  goods  will  mount  rspidly,  and 
throtch  free  oompsUUon  prices  will  quickly 
sdjust  themealvea  to  levels  that  coasumsra 
are  willing  to  pay.    •    •    •    Bupply  wm 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONi 


I.  Wa    can    broadan    tod^-cacurlty 
maata  to  includa  farmara  and  aalf-amp 

4   Wa  aan  ralaa  mlnlmiun  w«g«a  from 
eanu  a«  Iwvr  (tba  fi^gura  aat  'n  1998) 
laaat  toli aMti Ml  Bow.  to  maka  up  tor 
luniiaiiii  coat  of  Uvtng. 

■  Wa  ean  Maura  our  farmara  pannani 
protactlon  agalnat  dtaaatroualy  low  prie 
(Tha  laglalation  U  now  on  tha  boolu.  » 
tbay  naad  to  know  that  It  wUl  ba  ranai 

tn  l»a.)  ^    ^ 

g   In  tba  Intamatlonal  l\ald  wt  can 
■ofrarn  of  aaooomtc  aid  to  tha 
■laa  of  ■aaiani  Buropa  and  Aata. 
1.  fta  gUl  forgat  tba  opttmtatlo  pollt 
pfOOltMi  of  laat  fall  and  paaa  a  raally 
quiita  tax  profram.  pradlcatad  on  a  r«i 
Abla  Fadaral  budgat.  witb  a  radurtlon  in 
natltuial  tfabt. 

BmB  Maaauraa  arUl  not  nrttrallM  our 
taBaa  of  tba  laat  10  montha.    Thay  will 
raatora  ou.  gt.OOOOOOMO  oC  loat  purchaali 
powar.    But.  if  wa  aM  promptly,  they  r- 
halp.     Thay   Mlgbt  rMti   turn   a   poUnl 
•maab'up  Into  a  awj^aat  taftdjualmant  of 
eraam  puff  farlaty. 


ira  tba 


•ompatant  aeoaomiata  hava  flgurad 

raaultlng    prlea    Incraaaaa    which 

famlUaa  had  had  to  pay  tinea  laat 

la.  tba  prlea  IncnaaM  which  wa«M 

„  avoMod  If  prloa  cootrota  had  baa« 

Id  for  aaotbar   yaar)    hatra  alraady 

gg.0OO.0OO.COO 

1*  llkaly  to  happan  la  tha  nait  fav 
WIU  prlcaa  eontlnua  upward?  WUl 
•tart  down?  Whan  thay  drop.  wUl 
wttb  a  bang? 

no  ona   raally    knowa.   and   tba 

laaat  IncUnad  to  prophaay. 

•eonoouau  f  aal  tba»  pateaa  wUl  eoa- 

I  rlaa  in  an  Imiaaalimy  arraUe  faab- 

until  lata  aprlag  or  aarly  auxnmcr:  that 

decraaaa  will  occur  than   In  farm 

rhich  will  ba  tba  algnal  for  a  ganaral 

I  all  prlcaa. 

of  them  espact  that  tha  drop  wlU  oa 
ttkX  production  will  be  rurtallad:  that 
b«  faoad  with  unemployment  rang- 
four  to  aavan  million,  accompanied 
of  banlmiptciea  <uad  foracloauree; 
laeovary  wUl  take  place  In  1»M. 
ba  that  tha  drop-off  tn  prlcaa  will 
sharper  and  that  xuiemployment 
■ubaAantlally    increaaad    above    tha 
of  tba  aoonomtata. 
may  ba  that  ahlpmanta  of  food  and 
economic   aid   overacaa   will   tend    to 
the  adjuatmant.    WhUe  many  prlcaa 
aharply  downward,  with  tome  ac- 
I  economic  pain,  tha  adjuatment 
may  ba  made  Trtthout  too  much 


fron 
a  ttiirry 
I  ttat 

t  mty 
much 


BE  ova 


pa  tying 


tiai 
Uam 


hope  and  pray  that  arall  ba  let  down 
relatively  l^hUy. 

ara.  of   ^ouraa.  certain   atepa  that 
la  tba  aaat  M  daya  which  wUi 

motifs  abock  may  He 

None  of  them  could  be  called  radical 

■t-ctch  of  the  imagination.     If  wc  are 

will  join  together.  Bapubllcans  and 

Ubarala  aad  eonaarva  vea.  allml- 

I  polttlaal  ■amamailiig.  and  promptly 

Into  effect: 

can  continue  rant  control  tor  ona 

Juaa  to.  1947     A  aharp  tn- 

in  rania  rtgbt  bow.  added  to  the  aharp< 

d  ecat  of  living  since  laat  June. 

ba  diaaatrot-  for  tba  lg.000.000  faaOllaa 

m  ranted  dwaUlBfi 

MA  pgM  IBa  Taft'Wagaar  Vlaadar 

MpUy     (Baaaior  Tarr  inivn  ttUl 

on  tbta  oae  I    Tbia  btU.  vlgurouatj  ad< 

ean  put  ovi   beuatag  pruffraM 

\\o  higb  gaar    Mot  only  wUI  it  aMiat 

i(m  and  oihara  tn  gaitini  (tecant  hoBM* 

will  baip  matariaUi  ia  ■nintglBlBj 
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ECTKNSION  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

Of  cot<oaaao 
CI  THl  8INATI  OP  THl  UNTTID  8TA1 
Monday  April  21.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  ^ 
RicoRO  an  address  delivered  recently 
Samuel  Guy  In"^*"  on  the  subject  Hi 
ger.  Canals,  and  Oil  Fields  In  the 
Bast.  This  splendid  address  deals 
the  pending  measure  and  shouui  be 
the  hands  of  all  Members  of  ConRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
as  follows: 
Htmoxa.  Cam als.  aifs  On.  Pnojia  m 

Baarr 
(By  San  uel  Guy  lamaa.  gaaat  profi 
mtarnattonal     ralattoaa.    Ohio    We 
UiUvaratty) 

President  Truman  warned  Congrcaa. 
epoch-making  speech  of  March   la.  tt 
waa  mylt^"g  a  propoaal  that  would  profc 
affect  the  foreign  policy  ind  tba  aal 
•ecurtty  of  our  country     It  la  thla  aae^ 
hla  propoaal.  and  with  full  approval 
to  the  suffering  people  of  Oreece  and 
recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pc 
which   tha   Praaldant   and   bis   advleoaa] 
»eeklng  to  meat,  that  I  raapect fully 
lenge.  what   la  balng  eaUad  the 
doctrine." 

Whan  wa  talk  about  a  doetrlna  aa  a 
for  a  foreign  policy  of  a  great  nal 
gat  into  aarkioa  bwjaaaa     Plrat  and  fc 
U  the  Monroa  Doetrtaa.    Thla  waa  annoi 
after  yeara  of  dtscuaalon.  and  montha 
rcsprmdence  between  Praaldant  llci 
aona  of  the  wlaaat  atauaman  tba  wor1< 
known,  including  Thomaa  Jtffaraon.  Jol 
AdaBM.  aa-Praatdant  Madlaoa.     Baaa 
waa  ao  carefully  and  pattanUy  worked 
became  the  rock  on  whirh  our  foralga 
baa  raatatf  tor  a  eantury  and  on  whlel 
graataat  <aiO«agy  in  the  world 
btUU    A  aBMIIBlt  for  tha  Moaioa 
oannot  ba  aeiBpaMI  ta  a  cabinet 
iwo  aad  a  faw  daya  debate  (n  the  Ckiw 
Another  doetrtaa,  tba  Ooottdga 
mufb  ttgi^ili  IB  IttT     tt 


tbara  araa  llkewtae  a 
|tory.  It  waa  backed 
jant  that  -the  lagioi.a 
tates)  aands  out  ara 
[aword.  but  with  tha 
■ave  to  merit  tha 

sounccment  waa  maoa 
Rooaavalt.  It  waa 
^  of  tba  modaaty  of 
•vait  Corollary  of  tba 

lie  central  point  in  the 

•  that  disorder  In  any 
Intervention  by  aoma 
American  continent, 
cause  of   the   Monroe 

jd  by  tba  United 

jitaa  iaaau  refuted  to 
But  Praaldant  Rooae- 

^ay     It  lad  tba  United 
Intervantlons  in  Mlca- 

Jnlcan  Republic.  Haiti. 

[countrlee  Prom  IMO 
rt>  such  armad  inur- 
of  our  naighbora.  Ia 
Americans  called  tha 
"the  colonial  section 
State." 
40  intarfarancaa  waa 

|tba    aama    formula— 
tha  United  SUtaa  did 
nation  would.    Ma)ov 

.ompanled  by  loans  and 

I.  who  were  to  aid.  It 
Ing  people  We  now 
lie  who  were  actually 
bltmtlf  sUted.  arera 


3lt  ODTLAI 

that  what  we  ware 

I  loae  trade,  alienate  our 

lip  siisplclon  and  bathed 

le  Unltad  Statea  Benita 

^eatlgatlon  of  the  whole 

pver  aent  an  investlgat- 

kltl   and   withdrew   tba 

(Moat  significant 

gua.  where  our  refoim- 

the  longest,  from  1913 

lay  are  the  worst.) 

lershlp  of  Cordell  Rull 

[conference    the    Unltad 

treaty  wa  would  never 

^a  aflalra  of  other  Amar- 

be    new    good    neighbor 

In    American    Republlca 

le  Second  World  War. 

Mexico  City.  President 
Un  Americans  we  would 
the  letter  but  the  spirit 
Mr.  Truman  also  who 
»al  to  all  the  natlom.  at 
Pranclsco  Conference  to 
Ittle  all  dlsputea  accord- 
itlons  Charter, 
itlon    by    thla   country 
oy    the    Pan    American 
[right-about-faced,     and 
Unilateral  tntert  en- 
Turkey   would  kill   an 


driving  the  nalla  In  tha 

lerlcan  Union.     Already 

}«  Indifference  to  Inaer- 

luae  of  our  Interest   in 

vo  years  sgo  we  signed 

tepee,   which   wp.s  ha  Jed 

rd  peace.     But  we  tava 

about  Implemenrlng 

ictlon  la  raising  the  old 

'  the  Klo  Orande. 

BanaU.  let  me  potia  a 
on  Ttukey  as  our  part« 
neutral  and  played  <vitb 
19  war,  how  wUl  wa  •■• 
lijenima.  where  wa  work 
lent  baoauaa  It  ramaiaad 
mu  tba  Naalaf 

AT  TNI  MA." 

ry  to  Kin  nee  at  tha  wap,* 
in,  'to  raOlM  llM  taipor* 
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tanea  of  Graaoa  and  Turkey."  That  ia  aiaetly 
what  tha  Senate  ahould  do— take  a  look  at 
the  map — and  what  do  you  see?  Tou  see  not 
only  the  suffering  Oraeks.  whom  we  all  want 
t'  help:  you  sea  the  Sues  Canal,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  oU  fields  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Iraq,  and  Iran,  announced  by  American  oil 
oompanles  last  week  as  the  richest  In  tha 
world.  "Wa  floated  to  victory  on  a  aea  of  oU," 
said  Winston  ChurchUl  when  referring  to  the 
First  World  War.  Let  us  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  also  float  Into  the  thlrt*  world  war  on 
a  aar  of  oil. 

"Look  at  tha  map,"  said  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
to  tba  Sanau,  which  had  an  Immenaa  map 
before  It  at  that  aaaaion.  which  ahowad  tha 
rich  oU  flalda  of  South  America  recently  du- 
eovarad.  SUy  out  of  tha  League  of  Nations. 
tha  Banator  appealed,  ahd  make  a  deal  with 
Colombia,  naar  boma,  for  oil.  So  wa  auyad 
out  of  the  League  and  went  into  the  South 
American  oU  flelda. 

"Look  at  tha  map,"  said  Praaldant  Theo- 
dora Booaevalt,  whan  explaining  his  sute- 
mant.  "I  took  tha  Canal  Zone."  and  hU  Inter- 
ventlc«na  in  tba  nearby  Caribbean  ootintrles. 

Ona  week  after  Praaldant  Truman  ad- 
draaaad  tha  Congraaa  on  tha  Oreek  qtiastlon. 
the  Navy  announced  the  aendlng  of  a  taak 
force  to  the  Dardanallea.  By  lu  name  that 
force  of  batUaablpa  must  have  a  taak  to 
perform. 

TKB  DASDAirSLLSa 

In  ail  honaaty.  the  Congress  and  tha  pao- 
pla  of  tha  Unltad  States  must  not  allow 
themselvea  to  be  drawn  In  the  quaatlon  of 
the  Oardanellea  without  recalling  what  this 
country  did  In  a  almllar  situation  tn  regard 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Colombia  originally 
held  the  potential  Canal  Zone,  as  Turkey  now 
holds  the  atralta  which  connect  the  Black 
Sea  and  tha  Mediterranean.  When  Colombia 
would  not  accept  our  terma  for  the  Canal 
Zone  are  encouraged  a  revolt  In  a  part  of  her 
territory.  Panama,  and  sent  battle  cruisers 
to  keep  Colombian  troops  from  landing  to 
suppress  the  revolution.  We  then  arranged 
a  quick  leaaa  with  Panama.  We  Justified  It 
on  the  grounda  of  not  allowing  a  backward 
coiuitry  to  hold  up  the  progreaa  of  a  world 
power. 

As  early  as  1850.  when  Great  Britain  was 
strong  In  Central  America,  we  signed  the 
Clayton -Bull  wer  Treaty,  which  stipulated 
that  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain 
shotild  build  and  fortify  the  isthmian 
Canal  After  the  Spanish -American  War. 
wban  we  definitely  became  a  world  power, 
wa  told  Great  Britain  that  If  she  would  not 
^»e  to  abrogate  that  treaty  we  would  Ignore 
It  aayway.  We  alone  must  have  the  right  to 
build  and  fortify  the  Canal.  Realizing  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  the  British  promised 
to  let  us  have  our  way  In  the  Caribbean  If 
we  would  not  limit  her  around  the  Sues 
Canal. 

Does  not  our  own  eicperlence  suggest  that 
we  get  together  with  Russia  and  arrange  the 
question  of  the  Dardanelles,  now  that  Russia 
bas  become  a  great  power,  as  we  had  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century?  Accord- 
ing to  our  history,  what  would  we  do  about 
the  Dardanellea  If  we  were  In  Russia's  place? 

TH«  UNTTSO  8TATI8  IW  TH«  K«AB   EAST 

Following  the  First  World  War.  the  United 
Sutes  was  asked  to  take  a  mandate  over 
Armenia,  which  the  Turks  were  about  to 
wipe  out  of  existence.  We  ref vised  for  good 
reaaons.  But  the  reasons  given  by  Senator 
Brandegaa.  In  opposing  the  matter  In  a  no- 
table Senate  debate  was.  "Why  ahould  we 
take  a  mandate  over  Armenia?  She  haa  no 
eoal,  aba  bas  no  oU.'  OondlUona  have 
changed  In  tha  Naar  Bast. 

RaoanUy  oil  haa  appeared  la  quantitlaa  in 
iatMIl  Arabia.  The  moat  Juloj  MMlp  at  ih« 
•aa  rtanelioo  Ooafarenea  was  »e  ooaapetl- 
tloB  betareea  tba  Btaadard.  Duteb  BbeU,  and 
r  iBtirestt  as  to  wbleb  om  oould  ea« 
■kiil  lavishty  tha  AraMaii  Mm^^ 
Ibe  last  tew  veeba  the  AiaMaa  OU 

— lU 


Go.  and  tha  Anglo-Iranian  Co  havf  an- 
nounced plans  to  btuid  a  1.000-mlle  pipe  line 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Bitter  debaU  in  the  Sacxxrlty  Council  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troopa 
In  Iran  Wa  denounced  their  pre<enee. 
They  withdrew.  Since  then  the  United  Statea 
seat  a  military  mission  to  Tehran,  which  is 
today  busy  organising  an  Iranian  army  and 
police  force,  as  our  experts  are  aiding  la  tha 
reorganisation  of  Paraia's  flnanoea  and  pub> 
lie-health  program. 

We  can  evidently  take  care  of  our  inter- 
asU  m  that  aactlon  of  the  world  without 
Uklng  on  tha  raaponalblllty  for  adjiatlng 
all  the  political  problama  la  that  balling 
caldrom  of  human  paaalona. 


UNtTtS  MATIOMa 

There  la  Jtiat  one  way  to  face  thla  terrible 
dilemma.  It  is  not  by  challenging  our  op- 
ponent to  war.  It  Is  by  challenging  him  and 
all  other  natlona  to  work  out  tha  problem. 
as  all  have  pledged,  through  tba  Unltad 
Nations. 

If  the  United  SUtaa  bypasses  the  United 
Nations  In  the  very  flrat  days  of  lU  life,  we 
will  never  Uva  down  tha  accuaatlon  that  wa 
killed  the  organisation.  Wa  ara  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  tha  United  Natlonn.  We 
pay  around  87  percent  of  Ita  budget,  we  have 
tha  largaat  numt>er  of  people  in  the  secre- 
tariat, and  we  have  Invited  It  to  make  lU 
home  In  our  midst. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  been  slow  m  or- 
ganising, now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  use  our 
great  power  to  speed  It  up.  If  we  would  put 
our  moral  passion,  our  financial  power,  and 
our  experts  to  work  and  appeal  to  our  Irlenda 
In  the  organlratlon  to  help,  we  could  with 
hope  put  the  whole  crisis  up  to  the  United 
Nations.  A  country  that  can  speed  up  lU 
processes  from  making  1 ,000  airplanes  a  year 
to  60.000  to  arln  a  war  can  speed  up  th;  work 
of  the  United  Nations  sufficiently  to  win  the 
peace.  What  the  united  group  could  not  poa- 
slbly  do.  it  could  allot  to  this  country  That 
Is  a  common  process  In  International  organi- 
sations. 

One  m«*  step  la  open  to  tis — a  serious  one. 
If  Russia  Is  violating  Its  pacts  and  pntparlng 
for  war.  let  us  accuse  her  l)efore  the  tilbunal 
that  we  have  pledged  to  use  In  such  cases. 
She  could  not  veto  action  regarding  such  an 
accusation.  Article  27  clearly  states  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Security  CouncU  "shall  b<j  made 
by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members,  In- 
clvidlng  the  concurring  votes  of  the  perma- 
nent members,  providing  that  •  •  •  a 
party  to  a  dispute  shall  alistaln  from  voting." 
It  Is  Important  for  the  public  to  realize  that 
Russia,  according  to  the  Charter,  cannot  veto 
an  action  against  her  when  she  Is  the  accused 
party. 

Article  I  of  the  Charter,  which  President 
Truman  so  earnestly  pleaded  for  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  that  the  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  la  "to  take  effective  collective  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace  |and|  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes  or  situations  that  might 
lead  to  the  breach  of  the  peace." 

U  we  do  not  keep  this  pledge  so  soon  after 
making  It,  we  will  give  to  the  outside  world 
the  proof  of  their  belief  that  recent  ap- 
pointment of  a  considerable  number  of  mili- 
tary men  In  our  diplomatic  service  con- 
trary to  former  precedents.  Indicates  a 
fundamenUl  change  In  the  traditional 
principles  of  the  nations.  Students  of  Inter- 
national problems  know  that  ona  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  war  has  been  loans 
by  big  countries  to  lltUe  ones.  So  when  the 
United  Natloiis  was  organised,  care  wss  uken 
to  gat  away  'rom  this  old  imperlalls  Ic  cus- 
tom. A  world  bank  was  sat  up  by  iha  ns' 
tlons  in  a  masting  at  Bretton  Woods  ao  that 
loans  eould  be  made  by  a  group  of  Rations 
and  not  by  Individual  oountrlas.  ^  total 
eapiUl  Of  W.OOO.OQO.OOO  was  svbaorlbed  by 
Sore  than  40  nations,  not  Uj*lttdU»«  »«-»*^ 
Tblg  baaB  Bag  totB  slow  la  ataruni.    1% 


naada  aoma  big  cbaUenga  to  gat  It  gotng. 
Greece  oould  be  that  challenge.  And  Ruaala 
could  not  stop  tha  loan,  baoause  Ruaala  la 
not  a  member  of  the  bank.  Tha  Unltad 
Statea.  on  the  other  hand,  could  put  the  loan 
through.  l>ecause  It  ta  the  largest  stockholder 
and  furnishes  tha  moat  Important  olBcers  of 
'he  bank 

The  Balkans  ara  tha  powder  houaa  of  Bu*. 
rope,  and  the  Near  Bast  Is  a  stalking  caldron 
of  rallglotia,  racial,  and  political  paaalona.  AU 
the  big  Buropean  natlona  have  gotten  their 
fingers  bxutied.  when  they  have  not  actually 
stsrted  a  war.  by  attempu  to  mix  In  tba 
affalra  of  thoaa  unhappy  lands.  Great 
BrlUln  Is  the  last  one  to  acknowledge  da» 
feat.  Now.  aa  good  friends,  they  want  to 
turn  over  tba  Job  to  ua.  By  recent  expert- 
anca,  wa  learned  there  waa  nothing  but 
trouble  and  expenae  In  such  an  intarventlon 
In  China,  so  we  have  withdrawn  our  troopa. 
How  can  anyone  look  forward  to  the  long 
future  and  expect  that  this  proposed  da* 
parttire  from  all  our  past  wlU  bring  us.  un- 
accustomed to  vuch  a  task,  anything  more 
than  a  final  dlslllustonmant  and  rum  that 
It  brought  Rome,  Spam,  and  other  empire 
bulldera. 

AM  APPSAL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  you  aay  to  a  UtUe 
group  of  conaultanU  of  tha  State  Depart, 
ment  at  San  Frandaee  that  your  experlenee 
at  that  Conference  had  converted  you  com* 
pletcly  to  the  method  of  consultation.  "I 
l>elleve  there  Is  no  probleni  so  great."  you 
declared,  "that  It  cannot  find  a  settlement 
through  conference  if  the  Intareated  partlea 
are  honaat  and  Intelligent,  and  will  Uke 
sufficient  time  to  work  the  matter  throtigh.** 

I  appeal  to  you.  Mr  Chairman,  to  Senator 
CoNWALLT.  your  running  mate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Lake  Success,  and  other  recent  meet- 
ings of  the  United  Nations,  as  I  appeal  to 
every  one  of  the  70  Senators  who  voted  so 
heartily  for  the  United  Statas  to  }oln  the 
United  Nations,  as  I  appeal  through  thla 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affalra.  to  President 
Truman,  who  stirred  us  st  San  Francisco 
when  he  exclaimed  on  the  final  day.  •'What 
a  wonderful  day  this  can  be  In  history"— 
1  appeal  to  all  of  you  that  you  do  not  depart 
from  the  glorious  traditions  of  otir  country 
and  rush  quickly  Into  this  Near  Bast  adven- 
ture. Rather,  let  us  keep  our  word  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  call  their  represenUtlvaa 
together,  and  lay  before  them  this  over- 
whelming problem,  too  big  for  any  one  nation 
to  solve. 


ThcTrvBUUi  Doctrioe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATBS 
Monday.  April  21.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  written  by  Pred  P. 
Myers,  a  prominent  attorney  of  voteless 
Washington.  It  expresacs  a  viewpoint 
worthy  of  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  ''oUows: 

Let  ua  hope  that  the  adoption  of  tha  Tru- 
man dootrma  will  ba  aooompllsbed  without 
any  delusion  and  with  a  full  realiaatlon  of 
Its  eommltmenta  and  implloatloaa.  Wbat- 
aver  Ita  apparent  purpoaa,  tbe  praetteal  aad 
ultimata  aifJet  ta  gradually  »  totagtaje  our 
toretitt  poUei  wltli  tbai  «l  Oreal  BrtUia 


Aim\ 
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and  bona  in  which  democratic  forc«a  aU  over        the  diffnltv  of  Dm  IndiTtdual      I^a  unditp. 
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X  maintain  b«r  poaitton  tiMra  «lt« 
Now  th«  proportion  la  presented 
hannlaM  fulaa  d  a  buaaanttanan 
r  relief  of  a  newly  in»M«arii1  con- 
iTlitrw  in  Of— o«  ( to  whleb  aa  tvctx 
^y  be  no  aertooa  objection ) .  but  ex- 
to  aid  to  Turkey.  MKi  Ninfovead  by 
world-wide  cniaade  against  eom- 
AltboQ«h  m  a  reeent  letter  to  Mr 
t  Truman  referred  to  the  fear 
in  our  eountry  ae  a  "bugn- 
ta  now  found  neeaanry  to  brand 
of    the    [■upwal    with    tbm 
tt  that  dreaded  Ideology.    If  there  la 
.  M  to  Where  the  pfopoeed  Truman 
la  expected  to  lead  our  Nation    It 
clear    from   great    Wlnaton 
who  aa  Prime  Iflnlater  of  mgland 
yeara  afo  of  hla  Empire.  "We 
bald  oar  own."    In  an  article  en- 
If  I  Were  An  American"  in  laat  week'a 
Ufe  Mr   Churchill  »aid  tn  a  flatter- 
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oourae.   been   grlevoualy 

The  British  nation  Witt 

n.  If  not  to  lu  (oroter  preeminaiMa. 

In  aoUd  and  laatlag  atrangth    •    *    *. 

and  tlM  BrltMi  OomaMmvealth 

4boie  wiu  walMdM  Um  wiabMrtt— t 

Id  thi 

lee    patent    aM    toy 

•hould  not  heaiute  to  nMrch  for- 
1  mawervlnffly  upon  the  path  to  which 
haa  called  theaa." 

at  the  map  at  the  eaatem  ooun- 

waterwaya.  and  a  tamUlarlty  with 

f|.Milf*T  the  Intereat  and  the  plight 

Britain   In   coanectlon    with    the 

tft'iaalntaln  her  vttaBy  taBportant  im- 
llXe  Una  through  the  Mediterranean 
Suea  Canal,  to  the  Peralan  Gulf  and 
to  her  vaat  poaieaalnni  and  con- 
It  la  neeeeaary  for  Great  Britain  to 
ro-Brltlah  and  aubeemcnt  reglmea  In 
adjacent  to  that  life  line.    It 
recalled  that  the  Crimean  War.  nearly 
ago  Bgfitnet  Baatohi  waa  but  an  in- 
at  frltaln's  naoMaary  poUey  to  pro- 
fax-fixuig  eaipire  along  the  line  of 
l^Kllterranean  Sea  and  the  region  refer- 
by  Kipling  as  "east  of  Suez."     Kow 
Qrcat  Brttatn  eiiiifaaiw  her  inabUlty  to 
that  poalUon.  we  are  about  to  step 
sold  tlie  Une  agalaat  Rxiaala.    In  effect, 
tbUa  about  to  conunlt  our  Nation  Ir- 
oc^biy  to  a  policy  of  making  otir  Monroe 
practically    coeateaalee    with    the 
Empire,  and  to  Intervene  wherever 
of  communism  la  aoundcd.     We 
about  to  follow  ttoa  akan  voice  of 
destiny  aniarently  beedleaa  at  the 
hie   complleatlona   and   historic    fate 
-appointed  rectors  of  the  destiny  of 
natlona  and  peoplea. 

PUS  P.  Ml 


a  larm 

tJiua 


Fmi4s  Ta  Ftghk  Caacer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


IB  T^tE  8BNATB  OP  THS  UNXTBD  STATES 
MoMddir  April  21.  t$47 

MOaBI.    Mr.   PmMKit.  I  Mk 

^ oonsant  to  iMiv*  prlataA  Id 

th«  .  ippcndlx  of  the  Raoota  an  adttorlAl 
puMahad  in  iha  AprU  i  Imwm  ttt  ttM 


Newark  Evening  News.    The  editorial^ 
entitled  "Gift  To  Conquer  Cancer. 

I  wish  to  make  the  f  oUowlng  comm4 
In  connection  with  the  editorial:  I   '  ' 
It  moat  Important  that  we  in  the  Unit 
Stataa  reeofnlie  again  the  very  imr 
tant,  old  American  habit  of  contribul 
to   drives    for   public    benefit.     I 
there  la  too  great  a  tendency  for  thoaej 
us  in  the  United  States  to  assume  " 
these     great     public -benefit     probU 
should  be  taken  care  of  entirely  by 
Government.     I  am  perfectly  willing; 
support  some  Government  aid  for 
cer  research,  but  I  also  think  it  Is 
portant  that  we.  as  individual  Am< 
cans,  make  subetanlial  contributions  I 
such  great  public  esuna  as  the  cai 
drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltoi 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntei'  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

"civa  TO  coMotJia  CAJtcia" 
The  American  Cancer  Society  today 
a  month-lona.  Nation-wide  public  apj 
funda  to  fight  eanoer.  now  aecond  to 
dteeaae  aa  a  eauae  of  death  In  the  Oi 
fltatca     The  national  goal  la  Sia.OOO  ooo 
New  Jeraey  aaked  to  contribute  17 j^    oo,\ 
though  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  raiae 
OOOJIOO.  at  which  00  percent  will  be  apct 
the  State. 

"Olve  to  seaqiMr  cancer"  it  the  al< 
the  appeal  for  fimds  to  battle  thla 
through    reeearch     education,    and 
Ttas  aasd  U  great.    An  estimated  l»4  000 
aona  wUl  die  at  eaaoar  In  the  United 
thU  year,  an  awaga  of  one  fatality 
minutea.    The  New  Jersey  toll 
at  more  than  7.000      No  respecter  of 
position  or  age.  cancer  kills  four 
many  ehUdren  aa  doea  InfantUs  parali 

WhUe    cancer    statlatlca    are     horrlf 
there  la    a  bright  side — a   aide    which 
grown  brighter  since  the  first  extensive 
waa  organlasd  ta  IStt.  and  wMeto  trill 
cv«B  tarlgfatar  If  tbe  pseaent 
wide  public  support  It  merits. 

with  funds  raised  the  last  2  yeara. 
search  projects  base  been  financed 
twtng  conducted  by  outstanding 
Three  times  as  many  |Xt>jecta  awn  It  f! 
to  bs  started. 

In    New    Jeraey.    an    encouraging 
agatnat  the  illaeasa  la  psogi seeing  «nth 
raiaed  the  last  a  yeara.    Facmttea  and 
personnel  hava  haHt  profvlded  to 
tienu  In  30  hoapltal  ^Inlea  which  re; 
merous   curse      The    field    army    volui 
have  been  aided  In  their  year-around 
tkm  and  service  program.    Knowledge 
Ing  spread  that  aaacor  is  curnble  if 
Uc  can  be  maoa  sogtelentiy  alert  to  hai 
uiar  physieal  ataaitaatlona    At  lust 
Is  being  auda  by  ttaa  tpeaponi  of 
education,  and  service,  weepons  whlcbj 
be  put  to  fuU  use  oaily  U  everybody  wUl 
to  conquer 
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jecUon.  the  letter  w;is 
in  the  Ricoao.  as 
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:   The  administration's 

respect  to  Greece  and 

[division   of   the   world 

Ian  spheres  of  Influ- 

stop  the  expansion  of 

I  of  communism  by  force 

leal  with  the  needs  of 

Id  by  Intensifying  thslr 

ided  by  hrstJle  mlliUiry 

actually  help  to  bolster 

ship  In  Rtissla       And 

krlvee  on  war.  civil  dls- 

tv   American  dollars  de- 

the   military   forces  of 

Europe   and    Asia   vfin 

grievances  which  mrke 

^a  also  a  prey  to  ecm- 

irees  will  be  drained 

i  drawn  Into  the  conflict 

mting  chaoa  ihrouf  h- 

khe  end  our  own  cotin- 

and  dragged  Into  an 

prospect  for  the  sar- 

lywhere. 

the  other  hand.  In  any 
int  of  Riiaala.  since  this 
radically  evil  pattern 
snahipa  and  only  ptat- 
clash  of  power  agataat 
Ible  for  the  Dnltad 
from  the  rest  of  the 

an  Integrated  progiam 

policy  of  military  Inter- 

the  atomic  armaments 

Intolerable  burden  on 
ry  nation.  Including  otir 

talce  immediate  steps 
efrlc  points  such  ss  the 
id  Pansma  under  Inter- 

toward  unlvaraal  dla- 
llshment  of  International 
|opment  of  atomic  energy 

Iven  reeourcea.  no  longer 
imcnts  competition  and 

for  Immediate  relief  of 
trvlntr.  and  for  an  all-out 

:tlon  program  for  peace, 

ow  odr  CUD  Lr ibuttons  tot 
^e  restoration  of  the  eco- 
[>ples  of  Burppe  and  .Asia 
Bvent  starvation  and  In- 
|on.  The  need  for  put- 
Kreat  of  srar  and  to  Inter- 
dally  more  desperate 
our  disarmament  pro- 
[>n  and  progress  toward 
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an  armaments  race  asn 
t  Ruaala.    Bverywhere  and 
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Europe  and  Asia  to  be- 
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the  RuaaUn  people  to- 
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the  world,  and  would 
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and  hope  in  which  democratic  forcee  all  over 

the  world  could  l»e  revived. 

George   A.   Buttrlck,  Madison   Avenue 
Presbyterian    Church,    New   York; 
Allan  Knight  Chalmers,  Broadway 
Tabernacle     Church,     New     York; 
Bernard  C.  Clauaen.  BucUd  Ave- 
nue   Baptist    Church.    Cleveland. 
Ohio:  Donald  B.  Cloward.  Council 
on      Christian      Social      Progress. 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  New 
York;     Phillips    P.     Elliott,    First 
Presbyterian     Church,     Brooklyn, 
N.    Y.,    Donald    Harrington.    The 
Community    Church.    New    York; 
John   Haynes  Holmes.  The  Com- 
munity Church    New  York;  Jessie 
Wallace    Hughan,    War    Resisters' 
League;     Hannah    Clothier    Hull, 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Swarthmore. 
Pa.;    Charles    W.    Iglehart.   Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York; 
Abraham  Kaufman,  War  Resisters' 
League;    Frederick   J    Llbby.   Na- 
tional Council  for  Prevention  of 
War.    Washington,    D.    C:    Alton 
Man,     Committee     for     Amnesty, 
New   York:    A.   J.   Muste.   Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation.  New  York: 
John  Oliver  Nelson.  Peace  Fellow- 
ship of  Presbyterians;    Ray   New- 
ton,    Peace     Section.     American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa  :  Mildred  Scott  Olm- 
sted.      Women's       International 
League    for   Peace   and    Freedom. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:   Idwln  McNeill 
Poteat,  President  Colgate-Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary:  Helens 
Res.        Women's        International 
League    for    Peace    and    Freedom. 
Devon.  Pa.:    Paul  Scherer,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York: 
Mark   A.  Shaw,  National  Council 
for    Prevention    of    War.    Boston. 
Mass.:    Alexander    Stewart.    Peace 
Section.  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.      Philadelphia,      Pa.: 
Annalee  Stewart,  National   Presi- 
dent      Women's       International 
League   for   Peace   and    Freedom; 
Arthur  L.  Swift.  Jr..  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York:  Evan 
W   Thomas.  M.  D..  War  Resisters" 
L?sgue:      E       Raymond      WllEcn, 
VrtMlds    Committee    on    National 
Legislation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Maicb  17,  1947. 


Policies    of   Americans    for   Democratic 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBXOOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  21.  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered on  April  8.  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  network,  by  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  speak  for  a  new  movement  of 
American  liberals.  But  It  Is  new  only  In  the 
sense  that  American  liberals  have  at  last  es- 
tabltahed  their  own  organisation,  free  of 
totalitarian  Influence  aud  dedicated  to  the 
Uslc  AssM-iCsn  faith  in  reason,  justice  and 


the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  The  under- 
lying spirit  of  our  organization  ta  In  the  old- 
est tradition  of  American  lil>eralism.  The 
values  to  whch  we  give  allegiance  have  ral- 
lied Americans  throughout  our  history  In  the 
unending  fight  for  a  greater  and  fuller  de- 
mocracy. Today  these  same  valuee  are  rally- 
ing free  men  throughout  the  world  In  their 
struggle  against  the  twin  evils  of  hunger 
and  despotism. 

The  nam*  of  this  organisation  is  Ameri- 
cana for  Democratic  Action  ADA  does  not 
pretend  to  speak  for  all  progressivs  every- 
where. No  single  organization — no  single 
man — can  soberly  claim  to  be  the  chosen  and 
exclusive  representative  of  American  liberal- 
ism. But  we  do  believe  we  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  progres- 
slves-thcse  whose  hearts  and  minds  rebel  at 
the  extension  of  tyranny,  whether  It  takes 
place  In  Franco's  Spain  or  Tito's  Yugodavla; 
those  who  repudiate  the  police  state,  whether 
Imposed  by  the  totalitarlans  of  the  right  or 
of  the  left.  We  reject  Intolerance,  repres- 
sion or  terrorism  under  any  banner.  We  be-' 
lieve  free  men  can  work  out  their  own  des- 
tiny without  being  reduced  to  the  fslsc  and 
desperate  choice  between  faaclsm.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  communism,  on  the  other. 

The  liberal  who  believes  In  the  middle  way 
has  been  too  long  silent,  bewildered  and 
homeless.  Now  Is  the  time  for  him  to  speak 
and  act — If  freedom  and  democracy  are  in- 
deed to  preaent  hope  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  This  Is  why  thousands  of  us.  sliarlng 
these  oonvlctious,  cams  toKsther  to  form 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Tonight  I  want  to  speak  primarily  on  the 
foreign -policy  program  of  the  ADA,  with 
specisl  reference  to  the  question  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  AOA's  foreign  policy  Is 
not  the  product  of  back-room  intrigue,  nor 
of  minority  manipulation.  It  was  prepared 
after  months  of  discussion  and  adopted  at 
our  national  conference  after  two  long  days 
and  nights  of  debate.  More  than  250  leading 
American  progressives  took  part — such  men 
as  Leon  Henderson,  chairman  of  our  execu- 
tive committee:  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.;  and 
Mayor  Humphrey,  of  Minneapolis,  our  vice 
chairman;  Pa  til  Porter,  special  Ambas-^ador 
to  Greece:  and  others  on  cur  foreign -policy 
commission  including  Marquis  Chllds.  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger.  Jr..  Bishop  William  Scar- 
lett, and  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

ADA  rejects  the  theory  that  war  with  Rus- 
sia is  inevitable.  It  rejects  with  equal  con- 
viction the  theory  that  we  must  purchase 
peace  through  contlnuoiis  stirrender  to  Soviet 
pressure.  There  are  some  who  proclaim  that 
we  cannot  escape  armed  conflict  with  Russia 
and  hence  we  should  abandon  all  attempts 
at  peaceful  settlement  of  our  differences. 
There  are  others  who  contend  that  our  own 
country  is  engaged  In  a  program  of  cynical 
and  ruthless  Imperialism,  and  that  liberals 
must  therefore  oppose  the  United  States  st 
every  point  where  our  position  collides  with 
that  of  the  USSR  Both  views  are  extreme 
and  dangerous.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  world  tragedy  if  the  peoples  of  Europe  were 
misled  Into  thinking  that  any  substantial 
group  of  Americans  supports  the  extremes  of 
war  or  appeasement. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  rests  Its 
foreign  policy  program  on  three  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

First,  any  return  to  Isolationism  means 
disaster  for  America  and  for  the  world.  From 
the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  lelt— 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Dally 
Worker — come  demands  that  vre  keep  cur 
hands  off  the  crises  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  stsy  out  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  These  same  demands  came  from  these 
same  eourcea  with  regard  to  Hitler  In  1940. 
We  rejected  that  alliance  of  the  laolauonisu 
and  the  Communists  then,  we  reject  It  now. 
No  longer  can  the  United  Sutes  reelgn  from 
the  world  and  puU  tbs  oceans  otw  Its  bead. 


To  Insure  peace  and  oar  own  security,  we 
must  assume  the  responsibilities  of  great> 
nees.  This  means  thst  we  must  pursue  posi- 
tive pollciee — and  we  must  recognise  that 
doing  nothing  Is  Itself  a  policy  declalon 
which  may  undermine  our  national  security. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  exercise  Its 
power,  wherever  possible,  through  the  United 
Nations.  We  must  work  tn  every  wsy  we 
can  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to 
support  Its  economic  and  social  agencies— 
and  we  ask  that  other  great  powers  meet  us 
half  way.  The  exlstexice  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona does  not.  however,  eliminate  the  need 
for  action  by  individual  nations  where  the 
United  Nations  Is  powerless  to  act. 

Third,  the  United  SUtes  must  throw  lu 
moral,  economic,  and  political  support  to 
nations  struggling  for  sun-lval  and  to  the 
forces  of  Independent  democracy  within 
those  nations.  We  must  let  the  world  know 
that  9ur  vast  resources  will  be  used  to  create 
economic  and  political  conditions  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  choices  we  face  are  not  simple.  In 
Greece  we  are  confronted  with  a  reactionary 
and  corrupt  government  which  haa  ahown 
neither  the  will  nor  the  capacity  to  under- 
take long-overdue  economic  reforms.  Turkey 
Is  still  far  from  democracy  as  we  know  It. 
These  countries  have  asked  for  economic  sad 
military  nid  and  the  United  Statea  proposes 
to  supply  It.  Let  IM  be  desr  why  this  Is 
done,  and  why,  after  long  and  full  discuselon. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  voted  to 
back  the  proposal. 

Our  essential  purpoee  Is  the  protection  of 
International  aecurtty.  Oreeoe  Is  sinking 
into  bankruptcy  and  political  chaos.  Both 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  faced  today  by  ex- 
ternal forcea'that  threaten  to  annex  their 
territories,  subvert  their  institutions  and  de- 
stroy their  national  sovereignty.  If  the  In- 
tegrity of  nations  can  be  openly  challenged, 
either  by  a  systematic  war  of  nerves,  or 
through  a  civil  war  supported  by  a  foreign 
country,  then  all  our  hopes  for  the  United 
Natlona  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  lie 
In  ruins. 

There  are  many  men  who  proclaim  them- 
selves the  true  executors  of  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt's  will.  No  man  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty  what  Franklin  Roosevelt  a'ould 
have  done  In  all  the  crises  confronting  the 
world  today.  But  certainly  It  was  the  es- 
sence of  bis  position  that  America  must 
stand  for  help  to  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  for  the  protection  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions against  aggreealon. 

The  world  must  act  todsy  to  Insure  the 
security  of  nations  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  natural  center  for 
such  action  is  the  United  Nstlons.  But  the 
United  Nations  today  simply  does  not  have 
the  troops,  the  money,  or  the  legal  power  to 
deal  with  the  crisis.  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  favors  the  Immediate  strength 
ening  of  the  UN  so  that  it  can  take  over  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  problems  as  soon  as  pos 
slble.  Pending  the  full  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  UN,  we  see  no  choice 
except  for  the  Unite((  States  to  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  safeguard  the  independence 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are  confident  that 
such  action  will  encourage  the  hands  of  tboee 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  arguing  for 
friendly  relations  with  the  West  We  are 
equally  confident  that  failure  on  our  part  to 
check  aggression  in  ths  eastern  Medltora- 
nean  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  ttioee  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  seek  to  dominate 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  a  step  toward  the  domi- 
nation of  Italy  and  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Military  aecurlty,  however.  Is  only  a  tempo- 
rary anawtf.  It  U  an  essential  part  of  the 
aolution.  but  only  a  small  part.  The  laatlng 
answer  to  the  problem  of  communism  Is  the 
remoTSl  of  the  conditions  which  IcTlu  Its 
spread.  The  only  antl-Communlat  policy 
which  wUl  work  in  the  long  run  la  a  policy  at 
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created    and  later  senarated,  as  labor  was       padtv  of  the  people,  developing  the  mind  to       supervision    of    our    military    forces.      The 
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lir.   SNYDER.    Mr.    SpeAker. 
laave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
pendik  of  the  CoMCRissioNia  Rbcxnu 
include  two  essmys.  one  written  by  "' 
Mary  Helen  Bruffy.  of  Webster  8i 
from  the  Second  Congreyslonal  Dta 
and  the  other  being  written  by  Miss 
garet  Curry,  of  St.  Albans,  of  the 
Congressional  District,  the  latter  I  li 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kxi.  RepresenUt 
from   that   district,   on   the   subject 
creating  a  Department  of  Peace  wit 
our  National  Government. 

I  introduced  In  the  House  a  bill 
would  create  such  a  Department,  styl 
H.  R.  503.     Mr.  R.  M.  Davis,  of  Morj 
town,   one   of   West   Virginia's   dist 
gotahed  citizens,  sponsored  an  essay 
teat  on  this  subject  and  the  two 
being  introduced  here  were  the  ones 
leetcd  as  being  the  best  from  the 
and    Fifth    Congressional    Districts 
West  Virginia. 

The  attention  of  the  House  is  invlt 
these   essays,   t>ecause    they    deal 
world  peace,  the  major  problem  fa 
the  world  today. 


csKAmra  A  DirABTMSifT  or  PCAca 
(By  Mary  Helen  Bruffy.  Webeter  Springs 
School.  Second  Congreaalonal  Dlsrtct)] 

"Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  there  u  h< 
created  a  Department  of  Peace."    What  be 
of  fiapplnsaa  mlgbt  ba  given  Ufa  were 
words  to  baeoma  a  reality  instead  of  a 
This  step  wooM  tova  a  Bttdaoa  la  the  Ut 
Sutea  of  a  mow— tt  tbat  woald  fraa 
from  many  of  the  booda  that  tie  ua 
policy  of  war  aa  a  maana  of  aattling 
ences. 

Our  Nation  la  a  lUfCMa  only  aa  It  Ic 
world  toward  a  greater  endeavor  In  tbe 
of  human  relatione.   Building  a  road  to 
would    rrpreaent    a    full    maaaura   of 
success. 

The  transition  from  a  policy  of  war 
policy  of  peace  has  been  taking  place  for  < 
turlea.    At  one  tloM  war  was  recognised 
proper  and  legal  method  of  aattling 
But  from  ttma  to  time  peace-minded 
have  endaaTorad  to  bring  to  ihe  re 
of  aaSlani  tba  poaalbUny  of  Uvlng  in 
many  wttfe  other  natlona. 

Tbe  ftnt   movement  waa   the 
traatlaa  between  tamlUaa.  trlbea.  and  oat 
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and  later  separated,  aa  labor  was 
as  a  great  voice  in  Oovemment. 
Now  another  need  has  arisen,  that  of 
peace.  Never  t>efore  In  tbe  history  of  man 
haa  that  need  been  more  apparent  than  It  is 
today.  Since  the  need  Is  recognized  by  all 
peoples,  would  not  now  be  the  propitious 
time  for  the  United  Statee  to  lead  a  con- 
centrated movement  toward  world  peace? 

Transportation  and  communication  have 
been  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  nations 
of  the  world  are  Uvlng  in  the  proximity  of 
next-door  neighbors;  but  attempts  toward 
understanding  and  International  education 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  mechanical 
relations  of  our  world. 

We  believe  that  a  prerequisite  to  world 
peace  is  world  understanding.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  securing  a  sympathetic, 
friendly  attitude  of  tbe  world  U  through  an 
educational  system  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Davis'  vision  did  not  end  with 
the  creation  of  a  department  of  peace  In  our 
Oovemment  stnKture.  but  spread  to  the 
Incorporation  of  the  attempts  of  nations 
Into  one  movement  to  be  handled  under  tbe 
Office  of  Education.  This  office,  in  turn, 
wotild  cooperate  with  the  Economic.  Scien- 
tific, and  Culttiral  Organization  and  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Lepgue  of  Nations  tailed  not  because 
of  faulty  leaders  but  because  It  lacked  the 
support  which  only  public  opinion  can  fur- 
nish. This  public  opinion  must  be  formed 
upon  the  only  basis  fair  to  factions  for  and 
against  a  neasiu'e.  and  this  basis  is  facts. 
Tbe  United  SUtes  must  develop  the  principle 
of  "liberty  e*-  .ghtening  the  world"  Into  a 
acope  that  would  inform  all  peoples  concern- 
ing movements  for  peace. 

An  enlightened  people  is  a  democratic  peo- 
ple, and  a  democratic  people  Is  a  peaceful 
people:  thus  It  behooves  the  United  States  as 
a  world  leader  to  begin  a  concentrated  effort 
toward  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Would  not  a  purpose  behind  our  demo- 
cratic principles  be  the  education  of  our  peo- 
ple as  to  the  history  of  our  national  policies 
and  upon  what  facts  and  Incidents  that  pol- 
icy 's  founded?  Would  not  a  person  who 
knows  what  la  being  done  In  the  United  Na- 
tions be  more  able  to  form  unbiased  opinions 
on  its  functions? 

Public  opinion,  whether  it  is  right  or 
wron?.  is  a  force  which  cannot  be  subdued 
by  arguments  or  by  arms,  and  If  not  based 
on  facu  it  Is  forever  changing.  Only  an 
educated  people  are  able  to  aeparate  facta 
from  bias  and  prejudice  and  to  form  a  soiuid 
<^inlon. 

If  a  person  knows  about  the  customs  of 
his  neighbor  and  the  motives  behind  them, 
he  is  more  able  to  adjust  his  own  sentiments, 
traditions,  and  customs,  abolishing  the  con- 
flict which  might  be  present. 

Suspicion  has  become  such  a  monster  in 
our  modern  diplomacy  that  It  is  virtually 
Impoaalble  for  political  represenUtlves  to 
meet  and  discuss  politely,  simply,  and  can- 
didly the  problems  mutually  confronting  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  learn  to  trtist  each  other,  and 
trust  can  only  be  accomplished  by  knowledge 
of  our  neighbor  nations  and  the  history  of 
their  policies.  We  must  have  faith  In  peace 
and  strive  for  that  good,  establishing  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  and  democracy  and  prac- 
ticing them.  The  basic  principle  cf  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  but  are  we.  as  a  Nation,  willing  to 
live  the  principles  set  forth  in  our  own  Oov- 
emment? We  must  realize  that  we  are  a 
part  of  a  world  and  have  responslbUltles  as  a 
member  of  the  world.  We  must  learn  to 
practice  group  solidarity  as  a  world  and  group 
loyalty  to  that  world  as  nations  and  individ- 
uals. 

Tolerance  Is  the  watchword  of  the  hour, 
and  tmdersUnding  is  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  peaceful  living.  In  developing  this  under- 
standing, wa  must  begin  in  tha  mental  ca- 


pacity of  the  people,  developing  the  mind  to 
Its  fullest  means  of  grasping  a  situation  and 
of  figuring  a  aolutlon  to  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  us— this  is  the  task  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Peace. 

Promoting  better  understanding  of  tha 
fundamental  principles  of  International  re- 
lations is  a  challenge  to  be  caught  only  by  a 
structure  in  the  government  of  a  world  lead- 
er—thU  U  the  task  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  League  of  Nations  had  no  support 
within  the  member-nations  to  aid  in  promot- 
ing iu  principles.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  fail  for  lack  of  or- 
ganized support  within  individual  nations. 
Let  xxr  buttress  the  structure  of  this  world 
organization  by  a  imit  of  our  National  Oov- 
emment. a  Department  of  Peace  in  our  Cab- 
inet. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
toward  peace  there  have  been  treaties,  organl- 
■atlons.  and  movemenU  that  have  served  only 
as  Interludes  between  wars.  These  Interludes 
have  been  violated  by  nations  who  thought  it 
to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  The  Kellogg  Pact 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  people  tbe  re- 
nunciation of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  This  treaty,  for  lack  of  force 
within  individual  natFons,  failed  in  Its  signal 
purpose  and  became  only  a  denunciation  of 
war. 

We  must  have  a  combined  force  of  an  in- 
formed public  throughout  the  world  in  order 
to  carry  the  efforU  of  otir  forefathers  and  our 
contemporaries  to  success  In  ridding  ourselves 
of  war.  The  treaties,  tribunals,  and  the 
League  have  been  steps  toward  an  ultlmaU 
victory  of  peace  over  war.  This  victory  must 
be  insured  by  the  esubllshment  of  a  senti- 
ment within  individuals;  this  sentiment 
would  make  up  the  policy  of  a  nation,  thua 
spreading  from  individual  to  national  and 
International  good  will.  A  sentiment  for 
peace,  established  In  citizens  of  the  world, 
would  carry  the  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  a  success. 

Therefore,  we  propose  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Peace  within  the  structure  of 
our  Government.  This  would  lead  a  concen- 
trated movement  toward  world  good  will  and 
set  the  example  for  similar  efforU  to  be  be- 
gun In  other  natioiis  throughout  the  world 
Let  this,  our  last  effort,  be  the  combined 
effort  of  all  peoples,  culminating  in  the  final 
renunciation  of  war  by  an  enlightened  world. 

CmEATIMO  A   DXPAKTMUrr  Or   PCACB 

(By  Margaret  Curry.  St.  Albans  High  School, 
Fifth  Congressional  District) 

As  we  all  know.  World  War  II  la  over.  We 
fought  to  preserve  our  democracy,  but  now 
that  our  democracy  Is  safe,  many  of  us  have 
relaxed.  However,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  those  who  died,  to  those  who  made  pos- 
sible our  victory,  and  last  of  all  to  ourselves. 
What  Is  this  responsibility?  Peace — this  is 
ovir  duty. 

An  importan*  step  toward  peace  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Peace. 
Many  feel  that  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation alone  can  create  peace,  but  peace  is 
a  contlnuou".  process  of  achievement.  One  of 
the  deeper  causes  of  the  failiu-e  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  the  lack  of  sufficient  ma- 
chinery for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

To  begin  with,  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  would  prove  to  other  nations 
that  we  are  striving  for  peace,  not  a  third 
world  war.  It  would  also  prove  that  we  are 
behind  the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  char- 
ter that  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  would 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  spend  our  money 
for  peace.  Just  as  we  spent  billions  of  dollars 
for  war.  This  busmess  of  peace  is  really  a 
challenge  to  us.  We  hear  on  all  sides  that 
everlasting  peace  Is  Impossible,  but  aren't  we 
Americans  noted  for  doing  the  Impossible? 

At  present  we  have  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partmenu  tbat  have  tbe  responsibility  and 


supervision  of  otir  military  forces.  The 
SUte  Department,  which  has  charge  of  tora- 
elgn  affairs,  triee  to  see  that  things  do  not 
happen  which  wlU  result  in  war,  but  they  do 
not  see  that  things  will  happen  which  wUl 
lead  to  peace.  So  if  there  wwa  a  Department 
of  Peace,  there  would  be  no  raaaon  tor  dupli- 
cation of  any  other  department. 

The  Peace  Department  would  function 
Just  as  any  other  department  does  in  our 
Oovemment.  The  Department  of  Peace 
would  be  neaded  by  a  Secretary  of  Paaca  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  wltb  tba 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senau.  wltb  a 
salary  of  $16,000  a  year.  There  would  also 
be  an  Under  Secretary  of  Pence,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advlea 
and  consent  of  the  SenaU.  with  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year.  Tbe  Under  Saoratary  would 
take  the  place  of  tbe  Secretary  in  bis  ab- 
sence and  perform  other  duties  aa  praaoribad 
by  law.  The  Secretary  should  have  tba  duty 
of  formulating  educational  programa  for 
better  undersundlng.  of  supervising  tba  In- 
terchange of  ideas  »nd  persons  among  In- 
Btitutlons  and  groups  tn  the  United  SUtes. 
and  of  assisting  educational  and  rellgloua 
groups  in  formulating  problems  of  peace. 

This  new  Peace  Department  cotild  offer  ad- 
vanced relations  In  friendship.  It  should  en- 
cuuru^tf  the  exchange  of  studenU  and  pro- 
fessors between  our  country  and  others,  for 
example,  for  the  last  few  months  South 
American  students  have  l>een  living  and 
studying  In  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. These  students  were  selected  on 
their  ability  to  speak  EnglUh.  their  person- 
ality, and  intelligence.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  practice  will  be  continued  and  tbat 
many  United  States  citizens  will  be  invited 
to  South  American  countries.  However,  this 
practice  should  not  be  limited  only  to  South 
America,  nor  should  It  be  on  such  a  small 
acale. 

The  Department  of  Peace  could  handle  this 
problem  very  easily.  Too.  this  practice  leads 
to  a  better  undersUndlng  of  the  people  of 
other  countries,  and  this  betUr  understand- 
ing can  help  to  prevent  war.  In  this  way 
we  would  be  practicing  peace,  not  Just  think- 
ing about  it. 

We  must  also  realize  at  this  time  that 
we  are  living  In  "one  world."  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  have  been  overcome  by 
modem  transporUtlon.  Telephonea,  radloa, 
telegraphs,  airplanes— theee  are  Jtist  a  few  of 
the  inventions  that  make  It  Impossible  for 
a  nation  to  be  Isolated.  Such  problems  aa 
trade  and  commerce  and  even  unemployment 
are  now  International  concerns.  Even  the 
Jews  In  Palestine  concern  not  only  Great 
Britain,  but  also  all  other  nations,  who  mxist 
work  together  to  solve  this  problem.  In  such 
cases  the  Department  of  Peace  cotild  prepare 
the  facts  and  make  them  avaUable  to  every 
American- 
It  can  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  educa- 
tional program  wlU  be  needed.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Peace  will  be  to 
formulate  thu  program  and  to  surt  It  mov- 
ing. There  was  a  faUure  afUr  World  War  I 
to  set  up  such  a  program.  That  fsUtire  re- 
sulted In  perhaps  50.000.000  casualties  from 
the  European  and  Asiatic  wars  and  a  property 
loss  of  $1,000,000,000,000.  A  costly  falltire. 
Too,  the  war  created  problems  that  were  not 
solved  by  the  mere  ending  of  the  war.  People 
were  left  homeless,  without  clothing,  and 
starving  to  death.  Such  problems  caimot  ba 
overcome  In  a  night. 

Marjorie  Van  de  Water  also  points  out  tha 
need  for  education.  There  must  be  a  defense 
against  the  atomic  bomb  of  today.  Probably 
theonly  defense  U  Intelligence.  She  remlnda 
us  that  oiu-  industries,  military  InsUllatlons. 
and  the  population  of  our  big  cities  could  be 
wiped  out  In  a  sneak  attack.  So  no  matUr 
how  good  the  defensive  weapons  of  the  futxu-e 
might  be.  they  wotild  be  useless.  Tbe  only 
assurance  we  have  of  protection  la  not  to 
have  enemies  who  would  attack  us  in  tbat 
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000  000  t»ed  for  th«  »tomle  rwwrcli  proi^uB 

VMd  for  a  profrwB  of  und«r«tandlnf 

r^,  tlMTt  would  b*  no  ii«d  o«  a  difwalv* 

fcpoi  for  th«  ttomle  bomb.       

coBt  to  carry  out  ttich  a  profTM*^ 
would  be  !«•  than  the  coat  of 
i  baUlaahtp  Our  war  baa  i 
1.100AM  U^aa.  axid  our  national  daM 
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_  avoided  If  aftar 
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tnatltutkina  bava  a  reaponslbillty 

v«  —  teace.  but  the  cburcb  baa  the  greateat. 
Aa  tb4   cburcb  stands  tor  brotherhood.  It  ta 

__ital  In   trying  to  taach  tolerance 

KM  tJdeiaUndlng  among  tha  paoplea  o<  tba 
world  It  la  now  Ita  duty  to  aee  that  Obrlatlan 
life  «tanda  furtlMr  than  the  door  o(  tha 

eburcl  I. 

tn  IntvBBMDMI  Ntattona  nraat  ba 
it  In  our  «■§!■  aail  unlTcraltiea. 
Stude  Ita  muet  study  |Oiafn««fital  syatama. 
leamlig  to  racogntta  p■■^JB^ll  polttteal  or- 
R  ts  even  nora  ImperatlTe  that 
tn  fundamental  world  politics  ba 
tn  high  school,  aa  the  majority  of 
■todaata  fall  to  go  on  to  eoUaga. 
Mwt  Of  Fsaea  could  help  to  da- 

^  tiheae  courses  and  proaMa  Infonnatlon 

on  ot  T  foreign  polldea  HMI  on  tha  totema- 


and 

people.  Public  opinion  la  either  aau  _ 
awaka.  but  always  potentially  powerful, 
will  ba  tha  Job  of  the  Departaaot  d  r 
to  praaant  trva  faeCe  to  tba  pao^a  of 
UBttad  Ststaa  In  ordar  that  they  can  ' 
unblaaed  cplnkma. 

Peece  has  made  bar  challanga  to  ua.    I 
Uere  that  the  creation  of  a  Departmanf 
Peace  la  an  answer  to  that  challenge 
mtMt  accept  tha  challanga  as  ''only  a 
of  pitct  can  be  a  world  of  rlgbteousneaa 
jwtlM— and  only  that  naUon  which  la 
Ing  to  leave  no  stone  untumad  tn  Ita  ^ 
leadership  toward  peace  can  praaant  to 
world  an  eCTectlve  and  commanding 
ship  In  this  field.'* ' 


orpmlaatlooa.     It  must  alao  be   re- 
....^iered  b*re  that  tolerance  Is  developed 
bafor  I  one  becomea  an  adult,  so  the  schoola 
try  to  help  to  develop  tolerance 
ittOD  for  adults  muat  alao  be  offered 
Mrtanalvely      Many   studenta   fall    to 
hl^   school,   but   later   realise   tbelr 
mistake.     As  adult   education  baa  been  so 
neglected,  few  have  bad  a  chance  to 
•bout  the  affairs  of  the  day     The  De- 
MDt  of  Peace  could  remedy  this  sltua- 
by  <ivaloplng  an  international  cduca- 
tlonil  program  for  adults. 

Tb  t  Department  of  Peace  must  alao  work 
with  civic  duba  since  often  they  are  in- 
ftueoUal    In   a   commimlty   and   could    very 


become  center*  for  dlstnbuttng  ma 
for  the  communltlaa. 

len  have  a  selHab  raaaon  for  want> 
4o  avoid  war    BOilaMa  proflta  ara  atther 
during  oparatlOB  Ih  vwtlma  or  dur- 
raoonatructkm.  ao  bwfeMHHMB   natu- 
do  not  want  war.     Thara  naada  to 
study  of  bualnaas  methods  uaad  In  the 
la  ordat  to  undarataad  why  cartaln 
_  pollelai  an  dMtobbla.   Batt  vnOtt- 

olanhlng  eouM  eaally  lead  to  a  better  later- 
•atimal  aeonoailc  system. 

It  la  alao  up  to  induatry  to  provide  a  better 
ralat  lonahip  between  labor  and  management. 
Wagw  must  be  kept  high  enough  in  ordar 
to  •  won  tha  worker  of  mora  than  just  bare 
The  worfcar  muat  also  be  atUe 
^  iducata  hla  ehUdian.  Provtdlng  such 
tavo  -abU  eondlttona  eouM  alao  aM  tha  eapl- 
^^^ti  tic  syatam  ••  |m  Ao&t  find  the  dema- 
galnlng  laad«aUp  In  a  bappy  and  proa- 
perdus  nation.  8o.  the  Department  of  Peace 
and  bualncaa  could  work  band -In -hand. 

T  M  Department  of  Peace  must  alao  teach 
daofocracy.  Tha  beat  way  to  teach  democ- 
te  by  contrasting  our  form  d  fovam- 
_  with  othar  iiwimaowf.  Ho  other  type 
of  ibvammcBt  la  ahio  to  ciMBd  aueh  comparl- 
•OA  TbIa  practice  would  lead  to  b  atobla 
fon  X  of  governmant  and  a  stable  tfiifmvm»nx 
has  DO  pUca  for  raroluUona  or  dictators. 
Tta ,  It  ta  aa  aM  to  paaea  whlla  aa  uaatabia 

i*X"r^  NMBhor.  Iw««v«.  bobthd  *au 

tt  octiaa  li  pmhUo  Qftakem,   9^  u 

eeifitln  poUdea  lead  ua  to  war  or  dMdnitllaa* 
wa  haea  ao  ona  but  ouraalvaa  lo  Waaa. 
■VI  a  ta  a  oouatry  with  a  dletaWrahlp  pub- 
ba  heard.    That  la  why  dio> 


Appoal  for  a  Uultd  States  of  Ei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS. 

or  oraa 
W  THl  SKNAT*  OP  TH«  U Willi)  StJ 

Tueadav.  April  22  ilevisUUive  dag 
Mondav.  April  21 )    JM7 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UUh.      BIr. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
a    statement    entitled    "An    Api 
Citliens  of  the  United  States  of  Ai 
for    Support    of    a    United    Stat 
Europe."  with  the  names  of  the 
who  signed  the  appeal. 

There  boing  do  objection,  the  ai 
and  the  naiiMS  attacheti  thereto 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
follows: 

AM  A»HAt  TO  crnzTNa  or  th«  tnrrran 
or  AMnacA  roa  atrrroarr  or  a  uniib> 
or  loaoFi 

Twice  within  our  lifetime  the  natlox 
taraat  of  the  United  Stataa  baa  demi 
that  we  send  the  flower  of  our  youth 
the  Atlantic  to  fight,  to  suffer,  and  to  ' 
the    peace    and    fraadom    of    our 
continent. 

Both    cruel    wan    reauited    mainly 
Buropa-a  dlaaalon.    And  a  third  «  rU 
springing  from  tha  aaosa  cauaas.  Uee 
threat  to  oar  paaca  and  proaparfty  aa  l< 
Burope  remalna  split  up  Into  isolated 
umta 

Nothing  short  of  a  Kurripaaa 
sptred  by  our  American  Ideala  of 
and  of  democracy,  can  break  this  fatal 

of  vara- 

Emcmean   union   la  poealble.   in 
Burope's  varied  mother  tonguea  and 
tlona.    But  It  can  ecna  only  if  the  Bu 
peoplaa  who  aspire  to  tu  attainment  ar« 
tha  aM  and  comfort  in   their  alma 
AoNMaa'b  tn>T**  and  American 
can  provide. 

A  united  Burope  would  beaak 
trade  bameca  that  cut  through  Bui 
ttaaa.  bamparing  tta  recovery  and  sa) 
Ita  aflorta  to  achieve  proaperlty     W 
ytrtn^  Its  member  stataa'  vartoua 
eratlc  constitutions  and  traditions,  thoj 
paan  VDloa  for  which  vra  stand  woul 
to  prolaet  •■  Haropeana  s«a>wt  the  -^ 
and  torture  they  have  known— t 
prasalon  attd  sgii  saaMwi;  tcolaM 
tlon  eampi  aad  dtetatorahipa.    It 
iMM  the  aatlona  of  Burope  from  the 
bm^ah  or  eampatntre  armaaaat  by 
«p  a  fadaral  p^lea  foroo. 


*Boyd. 
Affaiia. 
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wa  hare  male  to  set 
that  Is  mad't  of  that 
peace   and    irosperlty 
ir   concern.    Tichnology 
and  America  close  to- 
»ll-belng  Is  boui  d  up  in- 
well -being  of  ths  natlona 
iantlc  to  the  east.    That 
a  bridge  rather  than  a 
Land    not   separa.lng.   two 
I's   future  Invo'vea  deft- 
Burope's  peace  our  peace, 
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».  go  ahead   boldly   and 

\\\  of  our  forafathera  who 

there  Is  strength,  ao  that 
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to  liberty  and  peace 

kow  Adams.  Most  Rev.  Karl 

r.  Bmity  C   3aich.  Mretval 

le.  Hon.  Will  lam  C  BuHltt. 

lelbart    Chapmim.    Barry 

rn     Chaae.     Richard     B. 

I  Norman  P  Coleman.  Prad- 

Coudert,  Rev.  C  W  Covey, 

Craal.  Rev.  W.  Laa  Cotta. 

W.    Davit,    Oaorfa 

William  J   Donovan.  8t«- 

Ouggan.  Rev.  H.  0.  Id> 


dlngton.  Oeorge  A.  Pinch,  Clayton 
Prltchey,     Prank     Gannett.     Rev. 
Blbert    B.    Oatea.    Frederick    W. 
Oehle.    Harry   D.   Gldeonse.   Rev. 
James  W.  Graves.  Albert  Ouerard. 
Robert  I.  Blder,  Edna  Fenell  Ras- 
kins. Hon.  Carl  A    Hatch.  Philip 
Uocksteln.  Hamilton  Holt.  Sydney 
Hook.  Graeme  K.  Howard.  Bdlth 
K.     laaaca,     Oacar     Jaasl.     Rev. 
Vaughn    M.    Johnston.    Hans    V. 
Kaltenbom.    James    Kemey.    Jr., 
John     Y.    Keur.    Rev.    Henry    8. 
Lelper.  Samuel  M.  Lewltas.  Alice 
Roosevelt    Longworth.    Ernest    O. 
Lothrop.  Clare  Booth  Luce.  Paul- 
ine Mandlgo,  John  H.  'a.  IfcPher- 
son.  Robert  A.  MlUlkan.  Edgar  A. 
llowrer.  Malcolm  Mulr.  Rev.  C.  K. 
Mewale,  Hon.  P.  H.  Norcrosa.  Joa- 
eph   H.  Park,  Hon.   Herbert  Pell, 
Reginald  '^ang.  Lewis  Perry.  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Pouls.  Philip  D.  Reed, 
Rev.    wmiam    Reld.    Rev.    A.    W. 
Rogers.    Jules    M.    Salmonoarlts, 
Rev.   Mark   P.   Sanborn.   Wm.   Y. 
Schleffelln.    Henry    D.    Sedgwick. 
Oeorge     N.     Shuster.     Lawrence 
Splvak.   Rlnehart   Swenaon.   Hon. 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Norman  Thom- 
as. Dorothy  Thompson,  Rev.  John 
P.    Vlchert.    Oswald    O.    VlUard, 
Harold  O.  Voorhls.  Erie  M.  War- 
burg.   George    B.    Warren.    Rev. 
Thomaa     Wearing.     Paul     Lester 
Wiener.  Abraham  Wilson.  Mary  E. 
Wooley.  Rev.  P.  C.  Wright,  Arnold 
J.  Zurcber.  Prans  Hlrsdiland. 


VioIeBce  at  Army  Bases  in  die  Philippine 
Islands 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  air  mail  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  an  Associated  Press  article 
written  by  Spencer  Davis  and  published 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Manila  Times 
of  April  1.  1947.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Organized  Gangs  Wreak  Havoc  in 
United  Slates  Army  Bases  Here."  I  per- 
sonally know  nothing  about  these  state- 
ments, but  if  they  are  even  half  true,  the 
matter  Justifies  prompt  and  proper  ac- 
tion. The  article  presents  a  picture  of 
violence,  pillage,  larceny,  and  corrup- 
tion such  as  not  heretofore  seen  In  our 
generation.  If  true.  It  doos  not  argue 
well  for  the  new  Philippine  Republic 
which  is  having  a  difBcult  time.  I  hope 
every  Member  gives  this  article  careful 
study  and  attention. 

oaitaa    wasAx    havoc    nt    tmrm 
aaMV  BAsxa  inaa — conntv&ncs  bt 
amt — pxnjkTCosi  acta 

(By    Spencer    Davis) 

The  United  Sutes  Army  after  3  months  at 
top  priority  planning,  and  the  Philippine 
Oovammant  ara  taking  forceful  coordinated 
action  to  bait  huge  loasea  at  Army  supply 
depou  In  tha  PblUpplnea. 

Well  organlaad  gangs  of  pilfarars  and  black 
marketeers  In  the  year  and  a  half  ainca  tha 
war's  and.  according  to  raliabla  aouroaa  have 
Inflicted  auggaring  ioaaaa  on  supply  depota 
with  the  coonivanca  and  aometlmas  activa 
participation  of  aoma  American  olBoers  and 


enlisted  men  as  well  as  former  so^cemen 
working  as  civilians  Inside  the  bases. 

Major  General  Moore,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Pbllrycom,  for  the  past  4  months 
pointed  out  that  shortly  after  his  arrival 
plans  to  effectively  halt  depredatloiu  were 
tukder  preparation  and  for  the  last  2  months 
has  had  top  priority  at  headquiuters.  A 
little  more  tlian  2  weelu  ago  this  program 
was  put  into  action. 

This  has  been  the  sittiatlon  according  to 
Army  officers  and  other  Informanta: 

Army  trucks  manned  by  Filipinos  have 
boldly  passed  In  and  out  of  heavily  guarded 
depots  with  forged  requisitions  as  their 
sesame. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  this  year 
looters  were  carrying  off  from  an  Army  engi- 
neer sub-base  depot  on  the  outsklits  of  Ma- 
nila heavy  construction  equipment  and  sup- 
piles  approximating  $50,000  to  1100.000  each 
week. 

In  the  same  month  security  officers  esti- 
mate the  huge  Quartermaster  depot  17  at 
Quecon  City  suffered  losses  approximating 
$350,000  per  week.  When  ai  order  was  issued 
holding  depot  commanders  responsible  for 
losses  In  their  command  27  Fillplnoe  were 
killed  by  security  guards  In  a  single  week, 
14  Of  them  in  a  single  night  of  bla::ing  guns. 
Last  December  Quartermaster  depot  No. 
1  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paslg  River  on  tha 
Manila  waterfront  lost  between  200.000  and 
300.000  pounds  of  prime  beef  which  was  de- 
scribed as  spoiled  by  faulty  refrigeration. 
Records  show  that  .'^frlgeratlon  un:t8  at  that 
base  during  December  were  never  over  20 
degrees  and  usually  between  10  and  30  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Port  security  officers  have  reported  as  high 
as  one-third  of  their  Incoming  shipmenu 
stolen.  Innumerable  trucks  loaded  with 
supplies  off  Army  docks  have  failed  to  reach 
their  destination  with  loads  Intact. 

The  Army  Installation  on  Engineer  laland 
In  Manila  harbor  has  been  looted  of  property 
conservatively  estimated  at  more  thim  $1,- 
000.000  through  the  operation  of  one  ring 
alone. 

The  Pacific  air  material  area  with  Air  Force 
supplies  has  taken  a  $10,000,000  or  mora 
beating. 

Army  security  officers  and  In  veatlgatora 
who  made  these  facts  known  to  me  of  their 
own  volition,  described  the  sltutitlon  as  a 
slckenmg  mess. 

In  words  of  one  colonel  who  recused  to  ba 
Identified  "this  would  all  com*  out  on  tha 
floor  of  Congreaa  one  of  these  dii3'8." 

The  American  taxpayer  and  the  financially 
hard-nreaaed  Philippine  Republic  are  taking 
these  losses  on  the  chin.  As  one  Indication 
of  what  b.ie  Philippine  Government  baa  suf- 
fered with  the  knowledge  If  not  direct  in- 
volvement of  some  high  ftinctlonarles  there 
has  been  a  semiofficial  revision  of  the  value 
of  surplus  property  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  turned  over  to  the  Republic. 
Property  with  a  book  value  of  $623,000,000 
some  18  months  ago  Is  now  estimated  to  be 
worth  $100,000,000. 

Part  of  the  slirlnkage  is  ascribed  to  depre- 
dation but  another  large  segment  of  the  loss 
is  due  directly  to  brassy,  open-handed 
embenlement 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  MaJ.  Gen.  Oeorga 
P.  Moore,  commanding  general  of  the  Philip- 
pine Ryukyus  command  and  President  Roxaa 
through  their  rapreaentatlvaa  have  brought 
civil  and  military  InveatlgaUng  agenclea  to- 
gether for  a  Joint  offenalve.  Piecemeal  In- 
vaaligations  heretofora  have  proved  inaf- 
factuai  in  combatting  murder,  gnift,  corrup- 
tion, petit  and  grand  larceny  of  buy  and  sell 
artuta,  bljackara,  harbor  pirates  and  their 
pay-off  man  who  braaanly  oonduetad  thair 
businaaa  ovar  tha  aoUed  tobladotba  of  known 
Baoolu  Street  coffee  houasa  and  in  Um  floaay 
atmoapbera  of  ManUa  night  olubt. 

A  spokaaman  of  Piaaldent  Roaaa  laat  weak 
told  ma  that  tha  Praaidaat  was  anaioua  for 


Information  on  tbeee  illicit  oparatloaB  to 
come  out  "no  matter  who  It  Involved." 

Col.  .iVngei  Tuason.  former  Manila  polloa 
chief  has  been  the  President's  representative 
at  coordinating  conferences. 

General  Moore  has  turned  over  coordinat- 
ing 'work  to  the  new  Pbllrycom  operationa 
officer,  broadsboulderec*  leather-necked  Brig. 
Gen.  George  D.  Shea,  Augusu,  Ga.,  late  of 
the  Eighty-sixth  Dtvlalon  and  former  artUlary 
officer  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operationa. 

Shea  has  been  ordered  to  doae  tb*  gataa  to 
pilfering  and  he  is  convinced  that  in  another 
2  week  "we  will  have  U  stopped." 


Soviet  and  Tof  otiav  Officers  Reported 
Setding  ID  Italy 
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Tuesday.  April  22, 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  report 
by  an  accurate  observer  on  how  the  In- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  di- 
rected from  Moscow  is  following  in  one 
more  country,  Italy,  its  usual  pattern  of 
infiltration,  division,  confusion,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  taking  over — all  under 
the  fancy  names  of  democracy,  agrarian 
reform,  liberalism,  concern  for  the  cwn- 
moii  people,  and  so  forth. 

The  pattern  was  established  in  China 
beginning  Just  25  years  ago.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  learned  in  1927  from  hard  ex- 
perience what  its  real  nature  was  and  Is. 
Unfortunately  most  western  i>eoples  re- 
fused to  wake  up  until  about  1947.  Some 
are  still  slumbering.  Perhaps  the  strug- 
gle in  Greece  and  the  preparation  to 
have  Italy  follow  Poland,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  others 
into  the  fold  of  Russia's  Imperialism 
may  assist  in  their  belated  awakening. 

[Prom  tba  Waahlngton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

of  AprU  18.  10471 

SOVIET  AMB   Tt700SLAV   omcsaa   BKPOBXaa 
SRTLnW  Df  ITALT 

(By  Cotutantlne  Broam) 

ROMS.— Russian  and  Yugoslav  oOcera, 
camouflaged  as  business  representatives,  ara 
known  to  have  settled  In  many  northern  Ital- 
ian citlea.  such  as  Milan.  Turin,  Plorence 
and  Genoa. 

Using  import  or  •xport  bualneasaa  aa 
window  dressing,  they  are  known  to  be  In 
close  touch  with  Communist  headquarters 
and  are  preparing  for  the  day  when  Ameri- 
can troopa  leave  and  the  signal  Is  given  to 
the  Communlata  to  undertake  an  active  cam- 
paign for  power. 

YugoalavU's  Marshal  Tito  baa  oonoentrated 
a  slaable  force  on  Italy's  borders.  He  baa 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  aa  long  aa 
thara  la  even  a  thin  curtain  of  Amer- 
ican forcaa  in  Italy  and  as  long  as  the 
Communlata  la  Italy  ara  merely  agitating 
without  using  direct  action.  But  many  prom- 
inent Itallana  and  foreigners  believe  that 
northern  Italy,  with  lU  larga  and  modem 
Induatrtaa  which  suffered  little  damage  from 
tha  war.  la  coveted  by  the  Slavic  bloc. 

Militarily  northern  Italy  la  of  paramount 
Importance  for  the  U.  S.  S  R  and  her  aatal- 
lltaa.  They  want  to  eauMlah  direct  contact 
batwaan  Trtaato  and  Genoa  a&d  thiM  tmA 
tha  French 
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I  military 
RiUT.  MMaa  to  bt 

Nations  wotild 

•almlio  TofUatUt  party  daddM  that 
ic  norUMTO  Italy  must  break  away 
narftnnsrj  and  royalist  soutb,  tb« 
mlfht  become  f«ry  serious. 

a  united  country  leas  than  100 
Befora  that  It  was  dlvMad  Into 
States  which  (requantly  feaght  aa^ 
Political  observers  hsre  ssy  It  would 
,  difflcult  for  a  wall  orfanlaed  srrnxp 
1  he  ordCTt  of  a  ror«l«n  power  to  divide 
an  Republic  again.    And  It  might  be 
for  a  newly  uigsntasd  government  In 
Turin  to  ask  the  Yugoslav  Ocvem- 
come  to  Its  aM  In  breaking  sway 
reactionary  south 
may  ssam  far-fetched  at  the  present 
It  U  a  matter  which  U  being  serl- 
diacuased  In  many  Italian  and  foreign 
The  fact  la  that  the  Italian  Oov- 
bas  no  means  at  Its  disposal  to  deal 
with  sny  threat  to  the  nation 
Italian  police  force  la  weak  and  de- 
go  is  the  army,  which  la  com- 
it  the  present  time  of  only  seven  dlvi- 
ttrcwn  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
The  Italian  Army  and  pollcs  com- 
kn  Bovtbam  Italy  would  make  a  very 

•  lowtBg  against  the  well  organised  and 

•  iulpp«d  Commtmlst  groups  trained  In 
strategy, 
tgte  ttypn^T"'**  conditions  which  pre- 

Italy  are  playing  into  the  handa  of  the 
Its.  The  fear  of  what  wiu  happen 
resvUts  In  stagnation  of  Italj^  eco- 
Itfe.  People  still  work  hard  to  obtain 
a  day  for  themselves  and  their  faml- 
^t  there  Is  fear  everywhere  about  what 
hippen  when  TogllatU  Inside  luly  and 
Tito  outside  decide  to  ahow  their 
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poor 
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LOVE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  !«•▼« 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 
Include  the  followlnf  Msay  on  world 
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ll4  eetsMtshmant  of  a  Paaee  Department 

10  th  I  OabUMt  vottld  be  the  greatest  achieve- 

[lor  the  fOOd  of  all  mankind  la  the 

of  the  United  autss.     lu  value  to 

ilorld  la  laneral  would  be  inealctUable. 

1  start  a  ae«  traad  ot  tbotight  toward 

tbrw^bout  the  entire  world  and  wlU 

Meal  and  etaallenge  to  aU  oaUons. 

Tb^ughout  all  history  humanity  has  basa 

by  the  terrible  curse  of  war.    As 

._al  ahermaa  onoe  said.    War  U  iMll" 

luriag  all  time  nattoaa  bava  ttlaoovared 

I  th*th  of  this  sutaoMat.  The  graataat  era 

la  the  hisiory  of  Bum  was  the  Age 

la  whleh  teaming  and  otiltura 

tlM  highest  peak  ever  known.    This 

Aga  was  broken  oaly   by  the  ad> 

ot  the  terrible  Pelopoaneelan  War.    The 

ntlon  of  Hooie.  another  great  pertod  ot 

issmsnt.  was  parUy  bcokea  by  the  eon- 

vara  with  the  barbarians.    The  AWies 

liealeo  had  reached  another  height  la 

lear^ng  when  they  were  destroyed  by  the 

Saeh  new  war  adds  lu  horron  aad 


until  It  has  been  said  thst 

war  wUl  be  the  end  of  modem  dvUiaat 
World  War  n  has.  of  course,  baas  the 
tanlhie  of  sll  wars.    One  genaratlon  In 
tope  hM  been  partially  wiped  out  whUe 
pveaent  one.  the  hope  of  the  world,  la  atur 
in  growth  and  warped  In  mind.    War  hi 
deetructloD  of  dtiea.  induetry,  and  bui 
Uvee.     In  Ita  wake  follows  dleease.  far 
and  moral  deterioration.     The  cost  to 
Unltsd  Statee  was  not  ss  great  as  that] 
Kurope.  but  it  still  waa  almost  unbellev 
Three  hundred  billion  dollars  and  I.IOOJ 
men   were  our   contribution   to   thle 
catastrophe.      Char  lea    Somner    once 
-Wa.'  la  futile,  senaeleea,  savage,  and  Is  u1 
Inadequate  to  decide  the  queatlon  of 
War  cnishea  with  bloody  he 
all  happlnaea.  all  thst  is  godll 

in."    With  this  In  mind  It  seema  that  I 

promise  of  a  UsUng  peace  would  be  a  ahl 
light  to  all  mankind. 

Could  all  the  aaoney,  time,  and  talent  sf 
on  the  war  be  ussd  toe  peaceful  pursulta 
ss  research  In  dleeaaaUBd  Industry,  - 
problems.    Internal    taiprovementa. 
forth,  another  Golden  Age  would  come 
this  earth  and  benefit  the  people  of  all 
and  creeds. 

Since  peace,  therefore  Is  so  deslrsble. 
plans  have  been  formed  to  obtain  It. 
mxnt.  of  course,  be  international  as  tliej 
tempt   of   the   League   of    Nations   sh< 
This  was  the  Idea  of  Wocdrow  Wllaon. 
twenty-eighth  President.      In  his  14 
he  set  forth  the  principles  which  the 
States  ehoxild  follow  In  order  to  keep 
The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  '- 
League  of  Nations,  nearly  killing  the 
man  of  peace,  was  the  reason  for  the  fi 
of  the  League.     This  concisely  shows 
we  have  the  power  to  keep  peace  and 
aae  tt. 

The   United   States   stands   deflnltel] 
Sines   the  other   countries  offl 
Id    look    to   us   for    lesderablp 
__jmple.   we   must   show    where   we 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  lapse  Intoj 
ttonlsm  again     The  inclusion  of  a  Pei 
partment  In  our  Cabinet  will  be  a 
step  on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Peace  Department  will,  of  course^ 
with  our  hope  for  world  peace,  the 
Nations  organlaatlon.    This  wUI  be  Its 
Imporunt  duty      But  there  are  other 
for     p<'ace     which     should    be    Incoi 
Into  this  msln  departaMnt:    The 
Nelson  D.  Roekefellar  la  South  Amerl< 
UNKSOO,  United  Nations  Educational 
tmc    Cultural  Organlaatlon.  whose 
"to  advance,  through  the  educational ^ 
selentlflo  and  etUtural  relntloni  of  the 
of  the  world  the  objecMvee  of  Internal 
peace     *     *     *."  and  the  eschar ^>>  of 
denu   and    teachers   with   other   coi 
Theee    organisations    and    many 
planned  to  help  our  people  underst 
erate.  and  eomprehend  the  Ideas  of 
nations.    It  wlU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  eoordlaate.  enlarge,  and 
theee  worth-while  aetlvitlee, 

•laee  thoughts  of  war  begin  In  the 
of  man,  It  la  la  the  minds  of  man 
peaea  muat  be  eooatructed.    The  Pei 
partHMtit  must  set  up  a  program  of 
aaa  only  in  schools.  eoUeges.  and  so  f  c 
tlMVih  adult  grtmpa  and  civic  organi 
to  eenbat  igaanaM.  BOalrust.  and 
of  others.    raopU  Aould  study  Int 
tain,  fwatca  languagss,  and  political 
la  order  to  appreelau  and  understand  i 
leau  of  war  and  peaea.    Parhape  a  ^' 
oaater  for  the  Paaoe  DepartaMnt,  suoh 
War  DepartaMBfa  West  rolat  or  the 
Aanapolta.  oould  be  eetabllshed  in  whl 
danta  eouM  train  as  dlplonata. 
eo  forth.   The  work  dona  at  George 
ton  Unlvaralty  la  the  nearest  approaeh  I 
plan.    The  paaoa  aaaaot  be  toi 
wholly  poUttoal  aad  aoonomical 


ktlcn  intallactus  Jy  and 

ivist  have  a  Peece  De- 
let.    We  must  escape 
ild  a  lasting  pe^  ce  for 
for  ss  Anthony   Eden 
It  mean  the  end  of 
Thle     Ooveinment 
an  example  to  other 
our  definite  decisions 
peace.     We  can  only 
litrles  will  follow  (pur  ex- 
lUar   departme.its    In 
at  systems.     The  work 
lentt  will  be  more  ef- 
iee  and  agreements  of 
Ifcr  the  people  will   be 
'  The  creaUon  of  a  Peace 
hblnet  will  be  the  United 
^ctlve   step   toward    an- 
ise no  less  renowned 
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Ite  News  BulleUii  of  Octo- 
was  an  account  of  tha 


global  alphabet  Invented  by  the  former 
United  States  Senator.  Robert  L.  Owen,  head 
of  the  World  Language  Foundation,  2400  Six- 
teenth Street.  Washington  B.  D.  C.  a  non- 
profit, educational  Institution. 

Senator  Owen  haa  now  brought  out  his 
Global  Alphabet  Guide  Book. 

Dr.  Prank  C.  Laubach,  one  of  the  world'a 
outstanding  authorities  on  languages,  states: 
"If  Senator  Owen  can  wield  enough  Influence 
to  get  his  alphabet  started.  It  has  a  chance 
of  winning  by  sheer  merit  It  is  the  simplest, 
best  alphabet  I  have  ever  aeen  " 

This  Is  Indeed  strong  commendation  com- 
ing from  one  of  Dr.  Laubach 's  acknowledged 
standing.  Por  year*  he  was  a  missionary  of 
the  Congregational -Chrlatlan  Churchea.  He 
gave  the  Moros  of  the  Philippines  an  alpha- 
bet and  taught  them  how  to  read  and  write 
with  the  technique  of  "each  one  teach  one." 
When  the  war  came,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  obtained  financial  aid  to 
go  to  South  America  and  a  similar  technique 
was  tued  In  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  other  Latin- 
American  countries.  Dr.  Laubach.  an  alum- 
nus of  Princeton  and  62,  Is  now  In  Cairo, 
Egypt,  where  he  Is  setting  up  literacy  chart* 
In  20  languages  and  dialects  and  Is  using  his 
"each  one  teach  one"  method  In  the  hope  of 
eventually  making  Africa  literate.  Be  has 
\ised  *lmll8r  methods  in  India.  He  has  spent 
more  than  30  r^ar*  In  teaching  millions  of 
Illiterates  to  read  and  write. 

Dr.  Laubach  Is  also  special  cotinaelor  and 
repre*entatlve,  committee  on  world  literacy 
and  Chrlatlan  lllerattire.  Foreign  Mission* 
Conference  of  North  America,  15fl  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thxis.  when  Dr.  Laubach  places  the  seal  of 
his  approval  on  Senator  Owen's  global  alpha- 
bet, he  Is  speaking  from  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

Senator  Owen  feel*  that  Engll«h  Is  of  right 
the  language  that  should  be  unlver*ally 
known  and  uaed  because  200.000,000  people, 
one-tenth  of  the  world'*  poptilatlon,  Bpeak 
It  and,  furthermore,  most  of  the  world's 
great  book*  are  to  be  found  printed  In  Eng- 
lish. Also,  another  200,000.000  use  English  a* 
a  secondary  language.  This  does  not  mean 
that  any  race  or  nation  1*  to  give  up  It*  native 
language — far  from  It  It  merely  means  that 
this  global  alphabet  will  enable  other  people 
to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English  In 
from  4  to  6  month*.  In  the  Bame  way,  the 
native  Engll*h-*pe*klng  peoples  can  learn 
any  of  a  doeen  language*  In  the  same  length 
of  time  by  u**  of  the  same  global  alphabet. 
The  result  of  such  international  under- 
standing, made  possible  by  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  a  common  language,  u  aeen 
a*  tremendou*  in  helping  abolUh  war  and 
promoting  world  peace. 

B.  W. 

WOULD  LANGUAOI  KOW  yoagnu— 01.OBAL 
KXTBOAKO   TTPrWlUTia   CONSTtUC'lkD 

You  may  not  live  to  *ee  It.  but  soms  fins 
day  In  ths  future  your  grandchildren  may  be 
speaking  the  same  langusgs  as  our  Russian. 
Chlneee  Japanese.  Spanish,  and  French 
neighbors— and  liking  It.  And  to  make 
things  stranger  yet  they  may  all  be  writing 
alike.  That,  we  would  say.  is  the  modem 
aga  ahead,  but  according  to  former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  not  too  far  In 
th^  distance. 

It  haa  always  bean  the  dream  of  scholars 
and  dlplomau  that  the  world  oould  have  one 
language  for  the  human  race.  And  now  Sen- 
ator Owen  has  completed  a  global  alphabet 
which  may  mean  the  fulfillment  ot  these 
dreams  The  latest  u  thkt  our  engineers 
have  designed  an  Underwood  keyboard  for 
the  global  alphabet  charsotsrs. 

The  global  alphabet  of  phonetic  nature  was 
worked  out  through  the  genius  of  Senator 
Owen  and  was  introduced  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RalaUon*  In  th*  United 
sutee  Sattate  about  a  year  ago.  Briefly  thare 


is  a  phonetic  stenographic  alphatiet  of  SS 
letters,  using  letters  having  one  Iramutable 
primary  aound  of  the  human  volc<\  with  no 
allent  letter,  and  the  forms  slmplUled  to  the 
last  degree  humanly  possible  for  pei-fect  legi- 
bility and  speed  in  writing  with  a  pen. 

with  this  alphabet,  the  people  of  any 
language  In  the  world  can  write  their  own 
language  and  print  It  stenogniphlcally 
Only  1.200  words  and  their  derivatives  are 
ne:e8sary  for  day-to-day  conversation.  It  naa 
always  been  the  belief  that  such  a  language 
atrords  an  opi>ortunlty  for  mutual  under- 
standing of  various  racial  groups,  i  otg  fac- 
tor In  abolishing  war.  Even  ancient  history 
will  recall  that  the  conflict  of  tongue* 
*topped  work  on  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
ever  alnce,  men  have  wanted  to  uiiderstand 
each  other  Perhaps  the  global  alphabet 
will  make  this  possible. 

Senator  Owen  has  pointed  out  that  Russia 
has  made  the  most  tremendous  advance  In 
overcomnig  Illiteracy  since  the  revolution  m 
1917.  The  revolution,  he  explained,  result- 
ed In  the  adoption  of  a  33-letter  alphabet 
which  any  Russian  could  learn  to  read  In 
one  day,  nd  by  which  an  intensive  educa- 
tional camp..lgn  was  carried  on  in  Russia, 
going  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  elemen- 
Ury  and  blgh  school,  thence  to  the  unlver- 
*ltle*  and.  the  technological  laboratories  and 
to  the  factories  dealing  with  tectinological 
matters.  "What  ha*  taken  place  In  Russia," 
Senator  Owen  pointed  out,  "has  removed  the 
deadly  blight  of  Illiteracy  In  Russia."  Prom 
the  literacy  of  9  percent,  they  have  now  de- 
veloped a  literacy  of  over  90  percent.  So, 
Senator  Owen  dealgned  hi*  global  alphabet 
with  37  letters  as  a  result  of  a  close  study 
ot  Russls's  situation. 

Recently  through  close  work  with  Senator 
Owen,  the  Underwooo  Type  Department  In 
Hartford  designed  a  complete  global  key- 
board, and  the  Senator  now  has  three  new 
Rhythm  Touch  Underwoods  equipped  with 
global  type.  Phonetically,  the  global  type- 
writer can  write  with  high  speed  any  lan- 
guage In  the  world  with  37  symbc'ls. 

The  National  Education  Aasocls'.lon  Jour- 
nal, January  1947  Issue.  In  a  communication 
from  Frank  Laubach,  declares  the  global 
alphabet  the  best  ever  devised.  Dr.  Laubach 
represents  123  foreign  mission  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  has  taught  8(1  different 
nationalities  how  to  read  and  wrlt4>  their  own 
language  with  short  phonetic  alpha  t>eU  which 
can  be  learned  In  1  day.  According  to  Sena- 
tor Owen,  be  la  the  greatest  man  Ui.  the  world 
In  a  war  to  abolish  illiteracy. 

It  seems  this  new  modern  age  ii  upon  us, 
and  If  left  to  Senator  Owen  will  be  coming 
along  faster  and  faster.  He  unhesiutingly 
*ay*,  "111*  world  needs  a  mllUou  of  these 
typevwlters." 


Moral  Aspects  of  Use  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  X7TAH 
IN  THl  8INAT1  OF  THl  UNTTID  STATES 

Tuetdav,  April  22  (legitlatiVii  day  o/ 
Monday,  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an 
article  prepared  by  me,  dealing  with  the 
moral  aspecU  of  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Air  Affairs,  which  li  an  Inter- 
naUonal  quarterly  Journal,  In  their 
March  1947  edlUon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Rccon. 
as  follows: 


(By  United  SUtee  Senator  Blbbtt  D.  TnoMsa) 

Probably  no  one  would  dispute  that  war 
and  threats  of  force  are  Illogical  and  there- 
fore Immoral  way*  of  settling  di*pute*  among 
nations.  After  ths  din  of  battle  has  cleared 
away  and  the  two  exhausted  combat  teams 
have  withdrawn  from  the  field,  no  one  can 
say  without  fear  of  being  at  least  half  wrong 
that  anything  was  proved  except,  perhapa, 
that  one  side  won  and  the  other  lost.  And 
yet.  while  we  recognise  the  lack  of  logic  In 
war,  the  battle  and  the  planning  for  battle 
are  as  much  a  part  of  our  culture  aa  the 
Bible,  and  accepted  as  bard  facts  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  any  so-called  civlllxed  nation. 
Rationalized  nationalism  haa  lulled  us  to 
sleep  with  the  familiar  notion  that,  whlls 
we  would  not.  of  course,  make  war,  we  must 
nevertheless  watch  out  for  the  other  fellow. 
The  other  fellow  meanwhile  is  getting  reedy 
for  ua,  and  sucpiclon  spirals  to  bloodshed. 
Killing  to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  state  Is 
tacitly  accepted  as  right  conduct,  the  quee- 
tlon  of  which  aide  Is  being  Justified  for  fight- 
ing amounting  to  simply  which  side  we 
are  on. 

Once  war  Itself  Is  sccepted  a*  proper  coa> 
duct,  what  we  have  come  to  know  a*  total 
war  1*  IneviUble.  And  atomic  war  Is  total 
war  carried  to  its  illogical  extreme.  There  Is 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  Indeed,  the 
self-styled  realist  may  scoff  at  the  very  Idea 
of  injecting  into  the  mass  of  material  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  morality  of  the 
use  of  poison  gas.  and  other  chemicals  and 
biological*,  a  discuasion  of  any  ethical  guide 
for  the  u*e  or  nonu*e  of  atom  bombs.  The 
bomb  itself.  It  might  be  said,  proves  the 
futility  of  moral  sUndards.  Doea  not  this 
moet  terrible  weapon  prove  that  if  a  nation 
would  preserve  iu  conception  of  right.  It 
must  be  physically  strong?  I*  not  »elf-pre*- 
ervatlon  the  flrat  law  of  nature?  After  aU. 
says  the  man  from  the  front,  war  Is  war.  and 
there  is  no  use  being  prla*y  shout  It.  Shall 
we  klU  or  be  killed— It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Though  warfare  has  always  been  of  the 
last-ditch  variety— a  flght  to  the  flnlah— 
probably  no  one  has  believed  that  rational 
Intelligent  humankind  would  act  so  U- 
loglcally.  so  Immorally,  so  stupidly,  as  to 
prove  this  hypothesis.  Ths  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  man's  Inherent  Intelligence  has 
precluded  adoption  of  the  Idea  that  auch  a 
course  would  be  practically  conceivable. 
What  happened  at  Hlroahlma.  however, 
made  what  has  been  a  fine-spun  theory  a 
ghssUy,  terrible  poeslblllty.  In  a  few  hours, 
with  relatively  little  advance  planning,  a 
nation  ualng  atom  bombs  oould  wipe  an- 
other nation  off  the  earth.  This  Is  no  longer 
built  on  suppositions:  It  Is  acttasUy  as  grim 
as  life  Itself. 

We  need  not  delude  oureelves  Into  looking 
for  possible  defensee.  We  are  sesured  by 
competent  scientisu.  and  there  has  been  no 
oontradltlon,  that  no  adequaU  defense 
exUt*.  Even  eo.  the  bomb  Iteelf  Is  Anal 
proof  that  the  creations  of  man  havs  become 
superior  to  the  very  matter  from  which  the 
brain  itself  U  coiutructed.  Undoubtedly 
even  more  terrifyini  tools  of  death  ean  and 
will  be  ooncelvec  and  perfected  »  the 
answer  to  physical  force  ends  with  more 
force,  we  had  betUr  give  up  because  there 
are  no  limitations  to  tb*  means  of  destnie- 
tlon.  Nor  ean  we  bid*  behind  th*  fsct  thst 
no  other  nation  has.  at  th*  present  tlm*.  the 
formula  We  sr*  sasured  by  the  very  men 
who  perfected  the  weapon  thst  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  others  will  and  ths 
secret.  The  bssle  msterlals  are  common 
knowledge  In  the  sctenttfle  world. 

What  has  been  mode  physically  possible 
by  the  atom  bomb  will  have  our  implied 
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figure  the  good  Lord  let  me  stick  around  for 
a  ptirpoee." 


is  a  historical  monument  in  the  clvlllaed 
world. 


many  Turks  have  you  In  this  country  that 
have  accomplished  anything  to  c<mpare  with 
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jaafrfij  u*— or  <lxtTcn  by  nec«*«1tj,  w» 
rlM  to  a  n»w  U/t*l  of  »oclml  reapor-**' 
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by  the  Orat  ae- 
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^  way*,  the  world  wa  have  today  la 

Uk^  the  world  UnpUad  In  Cicero's  groai  cra- 
agalnat  Catiline.  Catllln*.  ■ 
BMng  tha  youths  of  Rome,  had  all  the 
upAot unities  avaUahl*  to  anyoae.  yet  he 
del  berately  choa*  wnaf.  Is  the  world,  too. 
del  barataly  to  ^ocaa  avftf  We  eaa  either 
Urn  hliadiy.  Donchalaatly.  daaiwi'mily.  in 
a  1  orld  which  thraataaa  at  any  toOBont  to 


Mr.     KARSTEN    of    MissourL 
Speafcer.  under  leave  granted  me 
tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoto.  I  ii 
the  funeral  sermon  for  the  late  Jol 
Cochran,  a  former  Member  of  tnls  * 
deMvered  by  the  Right  Reverend  J< 
Butler  at  St.  Leo's  Church  in  St. 
Mc  on  March  10.  1947: 

~I  have  fought  a  good  fljtht.  I  have 
my  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith.    As 
tost,  there  la  laid  up  lor  me  a  crown 
tloe.  which  the  Just  Judge  will  render 
In   that  day:    and  not  only  to  me.   t 
them  also  that  lore  Wu  cooatnc-"    <II 
thy  7:  a.) 

This  socoad  letter  to  Thaoth: 
aWy  wrtttaa  b,  8t  Paul,  tba  groat 
the  OentUea.  during  the  time  of  hu  li 
prlaonment  at  Rome,  and  not  loug 
his  martyrdom.    In  thla  epistle  he  '- 
and  ■iiainnldMM  nmaOhy  in  what 

aaavataathm  o<  Wmm  who  erred 
truth.  daaottlDS  at  the  some  Ume  thatr  4 
acter.    He  telU  htm  d  bloo|iprattChtng  ( 
and  desires  him  to  coma  to  him   »i 
It  WM  in  a  way  a  f  areweU  meeaage  to 
and  bU  other  dlaclplm  and  the  m€ 
the  church  lor  which  St.  Paxil  had 
BO  many  hardship*  and  for  wblchhe 
to  follow   In   the   (ootstape  of    '    ' 
and  give  up  bis  life. 

In  the  few  words  which  I  have 
Paul  refers  to  his  life  m  a  light— y   •.  a ' 
for  Gcd.  lor  troth,  for  the  docir  i>e 
jiiiM  Christ.     A  flght  wh.ch 
iaa4  to  Daaimiii'i  when  he  was 
■g  kaaitf  th*  ydkot  say  to  him. 

jhf  pcraecuteat  thou  aie?'     It 

to  an  end  only  when  he  gaeo  up  hlo^ 
a  martyr  defending  truth. 

8t.  Paul  wa*  auatoiia  to  Imprem 
othy.  bis  disciples,  and  those  enti 
thalr  spiritual  care,  as  well  as  to  all 
who  were  to  follow  In  thetr  footsh 
faturo  agm  the  meaning  of  the  sa< 
that  Ifeoir  would  be  caOod  upon  to 
order  that  they  nUght  spread 
wantod  ttaMD  to  reaUto  that  no 
made  la  tho  oaoso  of  tralli  wmiM  to  li 
and  that  all  who  fought  th*  good  flgl 
kept  the  faith  would  be  rewarded  wT" 
oourm  haa  been  finlahad  hy  tto  ]t 
with  the  crown  of  Ufa.  which  means 
nem  with  Ood  ta  heaven  for  aU 

Today,    we    boar    oar 
tribute  to  the  memory  of 
whoae  soul   we  have  just 

of  tho  aato.  and  whoae 
wtB  raoaieo  ta  a  few  minutoa 

^  of  mtetthtt  church  before 

to  OalTory.  there  to  be  laid  to 
tt*  cro**  of  Cbctot.    With  heavy  b< 
roertul  aouls,  and  eym  dlasmed  with 
BMOi  hare  today.    Bad  I  tho  eU 
Oeoro  or  tbo  ahOKy  of  the  grcate't 
ovar  llT*d.  I  could  aot  add  one  tti 


sty  deaerrm.    I  bellev* 

3uld  repeat  wlrh  pride 

^e  brink  of  eternity  after 

a  life  so  ustful  and 

of  his  felloe  r  nelgh- 

above  all— his  Ood — 

I  flight.  I  have  finished 

the  faith"— and  I  also 

Judge  will  best  rw  upon 

|e  which  he  haa  «  Justly 

He  loved  8t.  Leo's  where 
of  his  childhood— his 

to  this  nelghb-jrhood  a 
jlrth  in  Wehotor  Oroeoa. 

me  aome  eventa  In  his 

his  attendance  at  holy 
lear  mother,  who  taught 
time  the  "nri^et  cime 
lay  he  received  In  this 

time  our  dear  Lord  In 
irlst  with  a  thrill  of  Joy 
Brlence  can  ever  surp***- 
mt  he  had  a  tnie  appre- 

of  charity,  upon  which 
I— faith,  hope,  and  char- 

of  these  Is  charity— and 
(busy  life  that  vlrttie  was 

lade  an  honest  effort  to 

St.  Luke:   ••T!iou  shalt 
with  thy  wliole  heart 

soul,  and  thy  neli^ibor 

10:  37.) 

[he  started  to  ^vork.  and 

}t   In   his  vocal  )tilary   he 

i  marv^ouB  succ  las.  which 

idvmtrf  and  at  entlon  to 

Kteristlcs  became  the  rule 

much  to  do  with  his 

at  Congress.    Somebody 

begnn  htistllng  for  the 
|he  first  viewed  the  Poto- 

He's  been  buttling 

for  the  uuth  In 
I  In  the  Halls  of  Congrms. 
where  he  could  secure 

{e   of   a  soldier   and   the 
it   he   overcame   physical 
ler  men   would  consider 
>veral    major   operations 
In  the  hoepUal  be  waa 
When  his  frii-nds  tngcd 
and  thought    heir  aigu- 
iciug.   they   leerned   later 
in  the  firing  line  busy  as 
In  the  afflict!  d  and  hla 
ful  of  his  persdcal  suffer- 
rlbed  In  his  own  words 
written  by  his  own  hand 
1M3.   whin   be  was 
18  to  go  to  an  institution 
instructed  In  the  use  of 
-I  quoU:  "If  ]  can  get  so 
Icrutchm.  in  t  me  It  will 
}w  I  would  lilte  to  do  It. 
ive  plenty  of  tl  me  encour- 
like  I  am.     I  have  met 
led  to  walk,  but  tt  took 
would  like  to  have  money 
to  help  the  afflicted      I 
fn  In  this  covntry.  and  I 
Bell  them  the  idea      They 
|th  them,  so  v/hy   not  do 
unforttmates  who  need 
analyal*.  they  became  dls- 
protact   them    and    their 
[reward  thorn  toj  setting  up 
lUtuttoDs  Ukt  tho  one  la 
thon>— th  js     helping 
ej  are  obUga  .ad.    Thank 
iltkm  that  enablea  me 
Iworry      In    the    hospital   I 
I  and  cheer  up  <he  afflicted. 
Btors  told  me  1  had  aaaUted 
they  looked  at  me  with 
mg  to  complain  aboot. 
I  to  tell  me  to  call  on  acme 
I  htm  up.    I  wouM  do  It.    I 
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figure  the  good  Lord  let  me  stick  around  for 
a  ptirpoae." 

Jack  Cochran  loved  Ood.  he  loved  his  Cath- 
olic faith.  He  loved  hla  nelghlxM*,  he  loved 
his  city  and  State.  He  loved  his  country — 
but  above  all  he  loved  his  Ood.  He  had  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mam  and  prayer.  His  letters  to  me  al- 
ways endod  with  a  requmt  for  a  prayer.  A 
request  for  mnmee  for  hla  frlenda  who  had 
pamoi  away  came  as  soon  as  he  learned  of 
their  deaths — frequently  with  a  request  that 
I  go  to  the  wake  an<i  ccmaole  In  bis  name  the 
bereaved. 

Bt.  LoiUs  haa  loat  a  great  leader.  In  his 
sight  aU  were  chUdren  of  Ood  and  neighbors. 
Though  his  body  Is  dead,  his  sotil  stlU  lives. 

To  the  relatives  of  Jack,  may  I  extend  In 
the  name  of  the  clergy,  religious,  and  laity 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  your  sad  hours 
and  may  Ood  grant  you  strength  and  cour- 
age to  bear  up  under  your  grief. 

It  Is  owe  earnest  prayer  that  Ood  has  al- 
ready accepted  his  unselfish  deeds  performed 
dtirlng  his  busy  active  vrorth-whlle  life  and 
welcomed  him  with  the  words.  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  because  thou  h'ist 
been  faithful  over  a  few  thlngr,  I  will  place 
thee  over  many  things:  enter  thou  Into  the 
Joy  of  the  Lord."     (Matthew  xxv:  21). 

So,  dear  Jack,  with  you  dear  brothers  and 
Bisters,  your  fond  relatives,  yo\u  friends  and 
pals  I  bid  you  farewell,  but  not  forever.  We 
pledge  to  keep  your  memory  ever  green.  For 
all  you  have  done  for  us,  your  district,  your 
city,  your  State,  and  yox«  Nation,  we  In  re- 
turn will  try  In  oiu-  own  way  to  repay  you 
In  our  masses,  our  holy  communions,  and  our 
prayers  as  long  as  Ood  blesses  us  with  otu 
faculUes. 

May  Ood  grant  jrou  eternal  rest,  and  may 
a  perpettial  light  shine  upon  you. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOBAOO 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STTATES 

Tuesday,  April  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD  a  letter  dated  AprU  16.  1947, 
from  Capt.  Nishan  der  Hagopian.  on  the 
subject  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Captain  der  Hagopian  is  a  reputable  and 
popular  lecturer  on  Near  East  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

Loo  Ancxus,  Calit..  Apra  li.  1947. 
The  nmrxo  Statis  Sxmats, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

OnmxMKM:  I  speak  with  these  words  to 
the  United  Stoto*  Senators  of  America,  the 
greatest  lawmakers  of  democracy.  Our  fore- 
tathera  who  have  pledged  Justice  to  all  hu- 
manity, and  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  the  firat  place.  It  Is  wrong  to  compare 
the  Turks  with  the  Oreeks.  The  Oreclans  lor 
thousands  of  years  have  stood  for  democracy 
and  cherish  Justice  to  all  fellowmen.  Since 
when  have  the  Turks  had  the  love  lor  democ- 
racy? They  have  been  International  gang- 
■tors  for  centtirles  among  the  European  na- 
tlOBs.  When  they  conquered  the  Dardanelles 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
have  cauaed  Jealousy,  hatred,  and  war.    This 


Is  a  historical  monument  In  the  clvlllaed 
world. 

Today  we  wish  to  repeat  the  listory  by 
giving  otir  aid  to  graclotia  Turkey.  Thla  will 
cause  or  strengthen  the  Turkish  position  to 
further  their  ambitious  as  a  bufff  r  state  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Therefore  how  can 
we  trust  them? 

The  climax  Is  this:  Our  helping  the 
Turks  at  this  time  will  destroy  the  Armenian 
cause.  I  believe  you  are  aware  ol  the  fact 
this  martyr  nation  Is  preparing  now  their 
Jtist  caiise  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  thi;  UNO. 

For  the  last  50  years  our  great  men  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Sen- 
ator King,  of  Utah,  thousands  of  la^nnen,  and 
other  great  Americans  stood  fast  fcr  the  Jxis- 
tlce  of  Armenia. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  Americans 
witnessed  the  horror  of  the  Turkish  massacre 
dvirlng  the  First  World  War.  In  1!)1S  depor- 
tations Into  the  desert  totaled  1,500,000  Ar- 
menians slaughtered.  This  Is  the  imdenlable 
truth  you  have  witnessed  In  your  own  time. 

Here  Is  another  true  fact.  On<i  hundred 
thousand  yoimg  girls  were  left  In  the  harems 
of  the  Turks  and  In  addition  to  tliat  100,000 
orphans  from  2  to  7  were  snagged  Into  Turk- 
ish homes.  Perhaps  we  are  asking  these  xm- 
forttinste  orphans  to  defend  otir  democracy 
by  giving  $150,000,000.  Gentlemen,  do  you 
think  Ood  will  be  pleased  with  this  kind 
of  an  act?  Since  then  our  American  educa- 
tional Institutions,  missionary  churches, 
Armenian  monasterlm,  churches,  and  the 
homes,  property,  wealth  waa  all  ix>nfiscated 
by  the  unreasonable  Turks.  These  are  the 
facts,  gentlemen,  that  will  ren.aln  down 
through  the  history  of  mankind.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  pleastire  to  be  among  you  tC'  challenge 
the  Turks. 

I  ask  you,  why  did  President  (kmlldge  In 
1924  make  a  trade  pact  with  the  Turks  that 
doomed  the  Armenian  cause  a  few  years 
after  the  Izmlma  horrible  muisacre  had 
shattered  the  Imagination  of  civilized  man 
In  1921.  Furthermore,  the  only  remnant  of 
the  nation  left  throughout  Tuikey  Is  ap- 
proximately 200,003.  This  sealed  the  minor- 
ity freedom  throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  last  25  years  we  have  not  heard  a  de- 
cent communication  from  Turkiiy  to  their 
relation  outside  the  world.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  free  or  they  are  wor- 
shipping something  else.  Also,  :t  has  been 
prohibited  for  outside  visitors  to  enter  the 
homeland.  This  has  been  the  rigid  policy  of 
the  Turks  for  the  last  25  yeais.  Is  thU 
democracy  of  Turkey? 

Oentlemen,  do  you  believe  and  approve 
of  this  dictatorial  act  Imposed  upon  these 
Christian  people.  Now  you  are  offering  the 
gracious  aid  as  If  the  honorable  Turks  de- 
serve this  wonderful  gift  from  America.  Re- 
member, If  there  Is  a  Justice  In  heaven,  there 
should  be  one  on  earth. 

This  might  be  food  for  thotight.  but  let  us 
analyze  racial  differences  betweea  the  Turks 
and  the  Armenians.  For  Instance,  the  last 
60  years,  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Armenian  Inomigrants  came  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Every  one  of  these  refu- 
gees had  seen  massacre  at  least  three  times 
In  their  lives.  They  have  madu  marvelous 
progress  with  adapting  themselves  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  received  the  high- 
est education.  Some  of  them  became  profes- 
sors of  universities,  scientists,  writers,  busl- 
nosomen,  artists,  and  many  of  tliem  became 
millionaires,  but  the  beautiful  part  Is  they 
all  became  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Their  younger  generation  In 
the  First  World  War  served  the  «»untry  that 
they  loved.  They  have  built  sevijral  hundred 
churches  throughout  the  country  for  their 
own  belief.  In  this  last  global  war  their 
sons  aiKl  daughters  served  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  many  have  received  citations  and 
the  highest  honors.    Now.  gentlemen,  how 


many  Turks  have  you  in  this  ootmtry  that 
have  accomplished  anything  to  ccanporo  with 
this? 

Iheoe  ar*  the  outstanding  facts.  I  leav*  It 
to  your  imagination.  What  makes  th* 
American  love  for  the  Turks? 

Quotation  from  li!atthew,  chapter  7.  vor** 
0:  "Give  not  that  which  Is  holy  unto  the 
aoga.  neither  cast  ye  yo\ir  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet  and 
turn  again  and  rend  you." 

Another  quotation  from  the  Holy  Bible, 
Hebrews  10:  30.  31:  "Tor  we  know  Him  that 
hath  said  vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me,  I 
will  recompense,  salth  the  Lord.  And  again, 
the  Lord  shall  Judge  his  people.  But  call  to 
remembrance  the  former  daya.  In  which,  af- 
ter ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  groat 
fight  of  afDlctions." 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  must  not  forget  this 
martyr  nation.  Also  the  tears  and  blood  they 
have  shed  for  centuries.  Remember  th* 
Judgment  of  Ood. 

Very  trtUy  yours, 

NXSBAN    on   HAOOnAM. 


The  Federal  Excbe  Taxes  on  Freiflit 
Sbipmeats,  Patsenfer  Tickets,  Leaf- 
DisUnce  Telephone  Calls,  and  Tele- 
graphed  Messages  Are  Grossly  Ineqoita- 
ble,  Utterly  Unjust,  and  Discriminatory 
in  Their  Unequal  Application  to  Various 
Sections  of  the  Country,  Especially  to 
the  Far  West— and  They  Must  Bo 
Changed^  — Juthu  F,  Crtmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUvoufu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
of  the  wartime  excise  taxes,  the  levy 
uiK>n  freight  shipments,  passenger  tick- 
ets, long-distance  telephone  calls,  and 
telegraphed  messages  are  the  most  un- 
fair, unjust,  and  lesist  defensible  of  all 
of  the  revenue-raising  measures  that  arc 
upon  our  statute  books.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress does  nothing  to  relieve  the  situa* 
tion.  It  is  high  time  that  something  be 
done. 

In  the  hope  that  the  country  may  be 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  utterly 
unfair  character  of  these  particular  ex- 
cise taxes,  I  offer  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  of  this  day's  proceedings  a  very 
able  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
capable  pen  of  the  Honorable  Justus  P. 
Craemer,  an  article  which  first  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  California,  the 
magazine  of  the  Pacific,  as  it  is  known 
throughout  the  West. 

The  author  of  this  most  timely  article 
is,  as  you  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  California,  one  who 
is  now  serving  his  State  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Utilities 
Commission.  A  life-long  student  of 
government,  he  is  especially  well  qual- 
ified to  write  on  the  highly  technical  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  the  subject  to  which  be 
addresses  himself. 
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Public  UtllitlM  < 

Boaton  forcf atbcn  b«ld  a 

to  protMt  gainst  uxklutt  U«»tkm 
id  of  Bh4>pcn  In  tbe  West  today 
It^  aboot  ttDM  a  wmUm  barb«nj« 
(0  BRUart  i^aiiMt  tha  unfair  and 
tax  borMi  ocrlad  ^  tba 
Stataa  Jwt  bwaOM  «hn  1UVP»  «<> 
er  away  from  tint  great  consuming 
tban  otber  Commonwaalths. 
of  our  tax  burden  U  groaaly  tn- 
>l«   and   punlUTc.  apeafctng   mUdly— 
.  Indeed,  that  It  Is  amaBlng  to  un- 
why  the  Totosa  of  imtKn  *m— 
alriMty  rataad  a  liuuMUtftna  toa» 
k  IVMMbc  ttw  ■■»  of  Ooncreas. 
■»scWaany  to  tba  FMeral  tax  levy 
-^.jt  thlpments  and  the  heaTy  FMeral 
mpoacd  upon  rail  tickets  to  and  from 
M  well  sa  the  Federal  levy  on  our 
telephone  calls  and  telegraph 
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artkto  to  which  I  hare  i«t  f«- 

to  the  foDowlnf : 


why  tbe  wdkln  haa 

the  sellers  market  \a aiOMtnatWi  ^g- 
war  and  twmamatrty  UMisaTlav:  but 
«•  are  in  a  traaatttoa  parted  aad  the 
(tf  a  sellers  markat  an  ataadUy  run- 
Today  tk* 


adds 


eiy.    Tbus.  tax  diaertaitaatton  against 


ipelltngly.    It  ta  bagtoalnfl  to  hit 

In  the  wofat  of  all   poariMa 

Ids  pocketbook.    Tba  buyw's  aar- 

to  the  Impact  of  tax  inaqultlea. 

^o  otibar  laMto  oC  taxatlf»»  ta  a  •saiaiu 

ao  dlaerlaUaaiiA  agalnat   as   thoaa 

PraauaaUj.  Padval  tasM  are 

_  .jMb  eltlBsa  of  aaeb  State  with 

bapartlallty  which  he  pays,  more 

gnortvUy.  on  tba  ftouad  that  bla 

te  a  a^paiw  *eoter.    He  baHaeaa 

khiie  taxaa  aay  ba  high  be  shouldn't 

too  anob  aiaoa  Joa  OoakiM.  td  Tua- 

mte  oo  tha 

•(  Oabfcoah. 


It  a0t  tn».  ami  tha  f  aot 
ti  what  aavaaa  a 
tk«  glUa 
to  laltova  lUa  Mood 

take  a  look  at  the  record  to 
bow  advenely  w«  are  affected. 

ATIOSI  PLOa 


TtKk  ha  pays  aa  fit  tax— a  mtla 
twtea  M  much  as  his  Maine  competitor, 
as  It  floaa  all  down  the  line. 

A  ■arrlaonburg.  T^  shipper  sends 
to  Itew  York  and  ao  doaa  the  lettuca-l 
or  BallBM  TaOey.  but  the 
^wwar.  shipping  hla  pnttKh  to 
Tvk.  paya  a  tax  of  U.i2  «b  a  carle 
against  $IAJM  taken  fronx  tha  pockete 


Uty  traa^Mvtatlon  taxaa  are 

«t  tta  rate  of  3  percent  of  tha  trana- 

pHt4tloD  chargea,  an  onuaga  grower  shlp- 

a  ewtowd  of  orangaa  tnm  Lake  Walea. 

to  Mew  Tcrk  would  pay  9371  In  shlpp«nf 

katgaoc  tvoi 


wtUqmbMai 

coat  bMa«  opBB  Ute  MBgth 

since  a  aarriOB  la  Involved  here,  but 

» Wblaa  iltfppar  would  pay  only  gll.TS 

»  bpatt  lite  aarload.  white  tha  ^oaaoaa 

MpayataxoitSl.Ot.    Thteteerbere 

tba  dterrtmiwatlnn  eonaa  la. 

parforoH  tor  ttoa 
Callioralan  as  compared  with  tba  FlocUllaa. 
i^ii9i  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
pays  almost  twice  the  tax  that  tha 
pays  oo  an  Maatteai  eartood  of 
Lafe  take  aaiMbflr  aaw: 
ppadBaas  good  puiatona  and  ao  4oaa 
Torfcars  en|oy  eating  tba 
from    either   saetlote.    Ike   Oartboo. 
grower  can  ahlp  bte  earload  at  pota- 
to New  York,  paying  a  traiuinrtatlaB 
frjo.  bvft  tirhan  a  Bhoftar.  Oaitf.. 
■tlobd  to  Itew 


Orleana   ships    sugar    and   ao 
Crockett.  Calif.    Tha  Hew  Orleans  sugar] 
fln^r  can  ship  hla  sugar  to  Chicago  iu)d 
a  tax  of  gll^.  hut  whan  the  Qroekett 
ships  a  similar  carload  Q(  Mm*  te  Ute 
daatlnatlon  tha  tax  te  tl0.2U. 

NO  BSASOM 

No  sound  reaaoD  can  be  advanced  by 
one  why  thte  dioald  be  tme.  but  the 
for  tba  Weatam  shipper,  as  well  a 
WestenMr.  la  that  it  is  true. 

And  It  te  tnte  In  mewse  also.   The  Wt 
farmer  who  puiHiaaii  a  tractor,  a 
aotomobtle.  or  piece  of  tana  teachtnery : 
pay  a  greater  tax  bUI  on  bte  freight  cl 
for  the   manufactxired    product   shlp{ 
htm  from  tba  aasTern  production  center 
the  f arman  of.  fior  axuqila.  Ohio, 
or  any  oCtav  State  geographically  nt 
factory. 

example  after  example  of  dlscrlml 
can  be  offered.  The  Alexandria.  La  .  li 
man  ships  his  carload  of  lumber  to  New 
and  pays  a  tax  of  19.  but  to  the  Bureks. 
hnnberman  paje  tlSJO  In  taxaa  on  a 
parable  carload  to  the  same  market. 

Now.  at  course,  there  are  only  two 
which  such  taxea  on  producta  can 
covered— one,  from  the  ultimsta 
the  other,  straight  frmn  the  {wckeu 
shipper.    If  the  tax  te  tobapwld  by  *ha' 
It  simply  aMbna   t:^at 
cMAaat  eonpeu   on 
ct  parity  wttli  prodneera  fr.  ut 
sections  of  the  Nation  which,  fortuit 
happen  to  Ite  doaer  to  the  large 
aaarketa.    If  tha  second  happens. 
taxaa  are  leoovared  from  the  ahlppar. 
It  itmply  aaana  that  the  coat  of  gooda  ^ 

by  a  weatamer  is  greater  bee 
tha  dtffecantial  in  tax  than  for  tha 
anan.  or  the  ICtesourtan.  or  tha  Kent 
or  the  naMente  of  more  than  S  doaaa 
Statea — aimpty  becauae  our  VJade 
te  BUppoaed  to  ■1*i|rr*'*  evenhaoded 
In  tax  aatlMX.  tea  atubbed  bte  tqa 


Thte  to  only  part  of  the  story. 
^mmm  om  louavra 


Torfcar. 
feel  yon 
In  tha  aunshine.  either  In 
na..  or  aonny  CbUfomla.  Toa  v> 
rail  ticket  staUon  aad  find  that  to 
round  trip.  New  York  to  Loe  Angelea, 
Pallman  lower.  It  will  coat  you  glT 
far*:  and  to  make  the  saraa  type  cf 
York  to  Mami.  would  coat  you  I 

T%«  fare  te  baaed  upon  the  hat 
and  tttere  Is  no  comptelnt 
tnit  on  yosv  trip  to  X<oa 
back  ymir  tax  te  tse.39.  whfle  on  tha 
trip  it  te  glS.tS.  or  Just  about  half  aa 
aa  far  aa  taxea  are  eonoemad.  and 
no  raraon  under  tha  sun  why  thte 
be  ao. 

Tha  sama  situation  appUaa  with  eq\ 
X/H  tha  "o^— *"«"«' **^**^'»»*  picture.     A 
paraant  *»•■  en  te^-dlatanea  tale 
am  shipper  atMl 

of  othsr  Mataa  eloaar  to  the 
r  gieo  ^aot  a 
r  paya  gift,  bat  the 


goes  on  down  the  Una 
of  taxea  baaed  vpaa 
predleated  vpon  length 


I  entire  sorry  I 

te 
hte 

or  to  attract 

hte  own  section  of  Ifen 
buying  tha  prodnete 
faetorar. 

for 
rort  to  remova 
overcharge  of 

the  stnmg  sopport  oC 


St.  beeaoaa  of  tba  heavy 
ovemmant  sboold  saafe 
l^and  no  one  can  object 
for  taxaa.  bat  certainly 
sitnatlon  which  plaoaa 
an  unfair  cosnpatlttve 

thte  dtecnmtnatkm 
ttntta  to  fight 


all  aoand 
of 


TITS  TAX  teoaKa 

llowlng  taHa  ahows  how 
traosportaUon  chargaa 

ite  nnancUl  detriment  of 
utUlaa    CaUfomla 

rlaon.  but  the  tnaqoaltty 
}rtionslty  sppna^  to 

luu  in  the  uae  of  kaag- 


roiBin4x!lt7  (tlnelr 
car  IcMl  eitppt*) 


...tin 
...  Uo 

-...«a> 
■^.    da.. 

,_.'.ds. 

*». 

Ptan.. 
Uo 


Pkaas 

....do.-„. 

Ofspei 

....do. 

..  do  ... 
Lsitass... 
da. 

Loiater*.. 


tall 


Caaaed 

....do.. 


...do    ... 
Stnicttml 


Woolte 
do  . 


ill.n 
laos 

31.08 

T.n 
ie.)d 

UkflO 
IX  V 
iXC7 


106 

k67 

mot 

mn 

a« 
n.v 

Nkte 

c« 

U.te 

n.ai 

II.  M 
teTO 

Its 
ML* 

U.U 
fk» 


ra  WHAT  IT  C08PT8 

}rtatloa    taxea    paid   on 

igftahtes  tektpped  to 

It.  ka  IhM.  and  pro- 

noMbar  of  caia  in 

charged  to  aU  daatl- 

doea  not  abow  the  taxes 

idant  Callfomte  prodoets 

fcanned  gooda.  zlee. 

etc 
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Commodity 

Nomber 
efesrs 

Estimated  averafre  per 
car  transportation  tax 

Total  tsx 

Illl«4« 

In  1947' 

In  IMS 

in  1947 > 

Fniits:  • 

ApplM 

Onippfniit.  ktmona,  sad  orsnieB 

Orspw 

Pisn 

Otber  fruits..................................... 

i.too 

66.000 

17.000 

^600 

lacoo 

$15.00 
17.00 
16.0) 
16.80 
16.50 

$16.  ro 

19.00 
18.20 
18.20 
18.20 

$27,000 
962,000 

aoo^fco 

4%  900 
174.900 

$20,700 

1.064.000 

309.400 

47,320 

192, 9» 

Totsl          .... 

87,000 

1,477.300 

1,643,340 

VsceUbles: 

Csrracs                          

9.000 
14,000 

6,  MO 
31.000 
24,000 
22,200 

13.60 
14.00 
13.80 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 

14.80 
16.30 
16.20 
14.20 
14.20 
14.20 

121,.'«) 
196,  ceo 
98.840 
408.000 
312.000 
2%  ceo 

133.200 

Csntsloups  sad  white  meiaos 

Crfcry 

Lrttuoe 

rotstosi .....................——-.. 

Other  vegetables ... 

214.200 
103.160 
44a  200 
340.800 
81.'i.2«0 

Totsl 

lOfT.OOO 

1,414.940 

1.547.000 

Oraad  totsl  tsi 

iBcresss  hi  tsi — 

1 

%892,240 

3. 19a  340 
298.100 

I  Increase  due  to  raise  in  frciicht  rates  and  efaarRes. 


Kidding  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  is  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  April  16. 1947: 

Prasaure  from  Oovemment  agencies  mny 
ralaa  the  cost  of  living  still  further.  But  if 
President  Truman  talks  often  enough  about 
bringing  prices  down  he  may  shift  the  blame. 

If  Congress  really  wanted  to  lower  the  cost 
of  living,  and  had  the  political  courage,  it 
could  pull  enough  of  the  Government's  sup- 
ports out  from  under  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts  to  bring  about  a  noticeable  decline. 

Buch  action  would  do  more  to  lower  the 
consumer's  outlay  for  necessities  than  any 
number  of  press-conference  challenges  to 
business  and  free  entarpriae. 

Another  thing  that  keapa  the  cost  of  living 
up  is  Oovemment  buying  of  grains  and 
other  commodities  to  ship  to  needy  cotmtrles 
abroad.  This  aid  ought  to  be  continued. 
But  business  is  not  to  blame  for  ita  effect  on 
prices. 

Mr.  Truman  may  not  t>e  trying  to  conceal 
either  of  these  Oovemment  pressures  for 
hlgbar  prlcaa,  but  sooner  or  latci.  If  be  goes 
on  talking  about  lower  prices,  he  will  have  to 
admit  that  the  largest  single  share  of  re- 
sponsibility fof  the  higher  cost  of  Uvlng  lies 
with  the  Government. 

Many  concerns  are  making  large  profits 
and  could  cut  prices.  The  cuts,  though, 
would  be  mainly  in  a  list  of  manufactured 
articles  which  don't  figure  as  largely  in  the 
cost  of  living  as  those  commodities  whose 
prices  the  Oovemment  Eupports  or  Influences 
through  iU  export  buying. 

Take  wool,  for  example.  Men's  clothing 
prieas  have  increased  more  sharply  tban 
those  of  women's  clothing,  because  men  wear 
more  wool.  There's  a  great  surplus  of  wool, 
but  the  Government  has  been  supporting  the 
price  of  wool  so  long  it  has  accumulated 
nearly  a  year's  supply.  It  has  kept  prices  so 
high  that  nearly  3  pounds  of  foreign  wool  go 
into  cloth  for  every  pound  of  domestic  wool, 
and  these  3  pounds  pay  s  duty. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Anderson  said  he 
would  discontintie  price  support  for  wool,  but 


the  Senate  haa  passed  a  bill  to  continue  It 
at  the  1946  level,  though  with  a  provision  by 
which  the  Government  would  be  allowed  to 
sell  at  a  Iocs. 

The  Government  has  been  supporting  the 
butter  and  egg  markets,  but  a  good  many 
producers  are  convinced  the  policy  will  lead 
to  overproduction  in  the  end,  with  losses 
to  everybody  in  the  business. 

Supports  for  dairy  products  are  most  com- 
plex. In  this  field  the  Government  aids  the 
operation  of  cartels  In  the  metropolitan  milk 
markets.  The  Government  is  opposed  to  car- 
tels only  in  Industries  not  connected  with 
farming. 

Support  at  the  pouto  market  involved  tha 
destruction  of  large  quantities  of  poUtoea. 

Price  increases  have  been  greatest  in  farm 
producU.  These  bulk  largest  in  the  cost 
of  living.  And. the  Government  supports 
many  of  the  prlcca  there,  either  by  Com- 
modity Credit  machinery  or  by  buying  for 
export. 

Grains,  livestock,  and  poultry  Inoraaaad 
most  of  all.  over  230  percent  from  I9S9. 
Lumber  and  foods  come  next,  around  150 
percent.  Get  down  to  manufactiucd  goods 
like  autoa.  and  the  increases  have  been  on 
the  order  of  50  percent. 

The  Govenjment  has  made  a  heavy  com- 
mitment to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of 
parity,  but  Mr.  Truman  at  least  would  ap- 
pear better  informed.  If  he  recognized  what 
the  Government  Itself  is  doing  to  keep  the 
cost  of  living  high. 

Not  so  many  people  would  think  they 
were  being  kidded. 

In  analy2ing  this  article.  I  call  your 
attention  to:  First.  "If  Congress  really 
wanted  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  and 
had  the  political  courage,  it  could  pull 
enough  of  the  Government's  supports 
out  from  under  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  bring  about  a  noticeable  decline." 

Surely  Congress  could  repudiate  Its 
promises  and  commitments  but  It  most 
assuredly  should  not. 

Second.  The  fact  that  "Goveriunent 
buying  of  grains  and  other  commodities 
to  ship  to  needy  countries  abroad.  This 
aid  ought  to  be  continued.  But  business 
Is  not  to  blame  for  Its  effect  on  prices" 
presents  a  viewpoint  that  Is  most 
assuredly  true.  When  one-third  of  any 
crop  is  purchased  and  taken  off  the 
domestic  market  for  export  one  can 
expe<;^  a  strengthening  of  prices. 


Third.  The  reference  to  wool  will  ba 
clarified  when  the  wool  bill  Is  up  for 
consideration.  The  support  price  on 
wool  happens  to  be  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  main  reason  the 
American  wool  producer  is  in  distms  Is 
because  the  world  wool  monopoly  oper- 
ated by  John  Bull  is  breaking  the  Amer- 
ican market.  So  long  as  there  Is  only 
$3  worth  of  wool  in  a  $100  suit  other 
factors  than  price  support  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Fourth.  Price  supports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts does  not  mean  high  food  or  agri- 
cultural prices.  Supports  of  farm  prices 
means  a  guarantee  of  so  much  per  hour 
for  producing  these  foods.  Price  sup- 
ports can  and  should  mean  adequate 
supply  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Fifth.  There  Is  not  any  doubt  but  what 
there  has  been  a  nonpartisan  commit- 
ment to  the  farmers,  so  the  articles  state. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  President 
Truman  has  the  power  and  the  funds 
to  control  most  any  commodity  market 
His  administration  has  put  the  Ameri- 
can fur-farming  industry  on  the  rocks. 
If  President  Truman  put  the  fur  farmer 
formula  into  operation,  he  can  also  ruin 
other  groups  of  producers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  put  them  in  the  same  position 
that  they  have  the  fur  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica today. 

There  are  only  8,000  fur  farmers  and 
only  a  few  people  are  included,  so  It 
would  not  be  so  politically  expedient  to 
extend  this  formula  to  crops  and  prod- 
ucts where  thousands  and  millions  are 
involved. 

Sixth.  The  American  farmer  has 
never  asked  for  any  legislative  advantage 
over  any  group.  He  expects  his  Govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  legislative  corimitment. 
In  1943-44  this  administration  did  not 
fulfill  the  commitments  made  under  the 
Steapall  amendment.  The  result  was 
that  the  LsPollette-Taft  amendment  was 
adopted  that  compelled  the  administra- 
tive leaders  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
law  that  had  already  been  enacted. 

No.  and  many  no's.  No  one  should 
try  to  influence  the  administration  lead- 
ers to  go  back  on  the  commitments  and 
provisions  of  the  Steagall  amendment 
There  is  no  floor  price  on  butter.  There 
is  no  announced  floor  price  on  milk.  It 
appears  It  is  a  secret  because  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  announced  it.  There  is  a 
cellar  instead  of  a  floor  price  on  dried 
skim  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  a  prod- 
uct with  35.6  percent  protein,  even 
though  the  OPA  in  Its  magnanimity  did 
allow  it  to  sell  for  45  percent  more,  or 
14.5  cents  per  pound.  Milk  in  the  Mid- 
west has  already  had  a  reduction  in  price 
of  $1  to  $1.25  per  hundredweight.  Those 
producers  did  not  get  any  publicity  for 
taking  thLs  reduction  in  price.  They  also 
now  pay  20  percent  more  for  what  they 
buy  than  they  did  when  they  received  20 
to  25  percent  more  for  what  they  pro- 
duced. This  shows  that  the  dairymen  of 
America  have  absorbed  more  than  their 
share  of  the  readjustment  and,  this  being 
the  fact,  they  should  not  now  be  asked 
to  have  the  rug  jerked  out  from  under 
their  economic  feet,  the  same  as  has  been 
done  to  the  fiu-  farmers  by  the  present 
administration. 
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obviously  many  other  nfttioiu.  have  prob-       on  June  IS,  1934,  the  following  letter  to  the      tlon«ry  step.    Sentiment  in  this  country  la 
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It  Ik  UoiteJ  States,  tlic  Ust  StroBgk^M 
«f  Frc  Eaterprue,  Goiag  T«  BcMit 
Fr  m  Partidpatioo  ■  th«  Intcnatioul 
Triit    OrfwiiMtiom    a    Pl*«    WWek 
Prip««es  Tkat  WarM  Trade  Shall  B« 
C<  ilraOed  by  aa  iBtenutional  Caounis- 
giiBT— TW    Africaltaval    Condi    •£ 
O  lif eraia  BeHeret  Tbat  No  Benefit  Will 
Atom  to  Iho  NatioM  •!  iW  WoHd 
Fr  M  aa  lateraatwaal  Skare-tlio-Wcaltk 
Piigram  WUck  Dwiias  tba  AMricaa 
P<opla  tiM  Rifiit  To  Mako  TWoifk 
T1«k  Coagrtu   IIm   Bask   DedsioBt 
Afodliw  TMr  Owb  Ecooonk  Wtl- 
hm,   TW  l4o«  U  RtvOirtioaary 
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IZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

H(iN.  RERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

00  oAUVoamA 

or 


In 


KAmU2i,19iT 


llr.  OlARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
|Kg  vi«««  o(  the  Afrtcuitural  Council  or 
la  and  the  700)00  CaUfomla 
fariiert  and  tbetr  famltfaa  «bo  compose 
It,  n  respect  to  the  propoMd  Interna- 
ttoi  al  Trade  Organrtatlon.  are  of  most 
timely  Importance.  1  ask  unanimous 
lent  that  the  documents  in  which 
r  portion  Is  revealed,  each  one  on 
thej  olBclal  sUUonery  of  this  highly  in- 
fluinUal  western  agricultural  organiza- 
tion, may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
tiM  CoiraBasiOMAL  RacoRO  as  a  part  of 


iJBd 
point 


Imtant  remarks.  ,   ^     ,^ 

in  so  doing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
out  that  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Taylor, 
naiuc  appears  freiiuently  in  the 
.jQOdence.  is.  perhaps,  the  fore- 
spokesman  for  western  agriculture 
theae  troublous  times.    There  Is  no 
In  his  field  who  is  held  in  higher  re- 
or  warmer  aSecUon — and  Justly 


ir.  Speaker,  the  doctmients  to  which 
I  Bare  just  referred — two  letters  and  an 
oflcial  statement— are  the  following; 

i  MUCVLTOSAL  OOtJKCn.  OT  CAUfOUHA. 

Sacramento.  CmUt..  April  S.  iM7. 
Bcva.  BnMAWa  W.  aMBBABl, 

Mevibar  o/  COafTMS. 

House  OJHe*  Building. 

Washingtcm.  D.  C 
Mb.  Obabbast:  We  belles*  the  en- 
'"atetamrat  by  Um  agrlcultxind  Coun- 
flalUMiiH  tii—ifii  lUrch  10.  1M7. 
ji  conaactlQa  wttb  ttoe  propoMd 
(rf  »B  teUnuittoBia  tnde  dfganlaa- 
_  wui  be  ot  teter«(  to  you  m  indicating 
tS"  policy  ol  tba  eooiicU.  which  represents 
•1  out  70.000   CaUfomla  fanners  and  their 


forala  farmers  an  eren  brwkk  In  our 
4aaBMlle  marfceu. 

Ten  ainoarely  yours. 

R.  H.  TiYUja. 
Exteutiv 

aMOCTTLirnui.  CotnfciL  or  CAtxroaiciA. 
amemmtnto.  C*Uf..  March  24.  U 
Mr   Claim  Wiloos. 

'  Director.  OfHee  of  International  Tr^ 
Foltct.  Department  of  State.  Wc 
tnftotit  J>.  C 
DBAS  Ml  Witooa:  Tours  ot  March 
before  ms.     X  apprsclate  your  klndn< 
IZMrluding  my  wire  of  March  12  In  the  ' 
of  the  San  Franclaoo  beartags.    ^ 
With  rsfersnce  to  tba  saooad 
of  your  letter,  may  I  eay  that  I  am 
Mr.  Knight  was  not  In  a  position  to 
some  of  ths  questions  which  might  hai 
put  to  him  by  your  panal.    It  I  h~ 
there.  th*f«  wofuld  have  been  no 
about  It.  but  preparation  for  a  mi 
the  eouneU  on  March  IS  and  U  and 
Unt  leglalaUve  conferences  here,  wiuch  I 
not  ba  rtm^irt  nwaated  my  persoor 
pMraaee  te  eupftort  o(  ttaa  itatemaaf 
KalVfat  has  only  recently  Joined  the  '** 
staff  and  hla  sutcmcat  sixths  h« 
be  was  unprepared  to  answer  qui 
not  any  tatfteattea  of  unwUiingneas 
but  was  das  to  bli  Isck  of  knowledge 
MTtlar  pottey  ecuons  of  the  CouacU 
were  involved  in  the  statament  which  ^ 

Had  the  le^sture  not  been  in 
the  wrttsr  would  ba?e   been   preei 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  yoa 
mind;  m  feet.  If  you  hsre  any  such, 
be  more  than  glad  to  answer  them 
should  you  cars  to  submit  them 

B^K)rts  from   some  of   thoee   pr 
the  bcielng  indicated  that  the  quest 
rataed— Indirectly,     if     not    dtrcctly 
naather  the  statement  Mr.-  Knight 
behalf  of   the  Council   represented 
llRlal  Tlew  of  the  CouncU.     My  wire 
was   In   responss   to   It.     At   the 
meeting  held  to  Ban  Francisco  on 
the  entire  statement  was  presented 
CouncU  members.     After  reading  U. 
tlcn  duly  made  and  seconded,  the 
unanimously  endorsed  the  statenv  nt 
sauted   by   Mr    Knight,  spedfica:., 
Ing  It  as  representing  the  previously 
policy  of  the  CouncU. 

Since    this    letter    todlcates    the 
Mtlon  taken  by  the  Council  In  coi 
tta  prrHooa  poaitkm  as  stated^n  tha 
tatton    made   at    your   baarmg.    waj 
appreciate  It  tf  yofu  wonM  also 
latter  a  portlOB  of  the  r-cord. 

Thanking  you  tor  your  courtesy 
Ing  this  makes  It  clear.  I  am. 
Very  stecerely  yours. 

R.  H.  Tai 
Executive  St 


.rOSAL 


■TATDCBirr  rr 
CAuroawiA  paiHLNiaa  maicr   le. 
■BABiMO  iM  omrmcnoM  with  ths 

,  or  AM  IMTaaMATIOMAL 


the  accompanying  latter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
WUcox.  of  the  papartaaaat  of  SUta.  is 

la  Baa  T iiiii  ttMS  tha  ataSaaant 

"_r_ «C  (be 

CI  unclL 

Tikis  Is  very  important  to  ua.  and  we  hope 
y<  lu  can  find  time  to  famlllarlaa  yomaatf  with 
%]  Lis  statement  and  assist,  owr  iiuawa  la  tha 
a  tportant  matter  aC  iwawiTlng  for  «ir  Call- 


TaiB  atadsment  Is  presantad  by 
cultural  CouncU  of  CalUomla  on 
34  California  farm  organlzatlc 
Ii50.000.000  volume  represented  a 
tlon  of  the  toflal  value  of  this  " 
agrtetdtoral  |i><aet»op. 

For  many  years  the  AgrteultMral 
of  CaUfomla  has  been  on  record  in 
tha  praasrvatlon  ot  a  tariff 
would  serve  to  equalias  the  dlffi 
production  coats  here  and  abroad. 
raannn.  tba  oooacU  la  vitally  int- 
certain  pruflaloni  of  tba  propoaed 
aa  Uilamallniial  trade  orgaiilaatirsa.' 
Tha  aoaaaO  la  ta  fan  agreement^ 
principle   that   unnecaasary   tar      ' 


„  ictlons.  and  diauluil» 

International  commaroa 

It  Is  our  feeUng.  how- 

jatSonal  trade  organlaa- 

t»e  nature  of  an  advlaory 

controls  In  the  hands 

whose  governments  can 

"  problems  of  their 

kd    tha    needs    ot    tbalr 

,  propoaed  charter  appear 

of  world  trade.  Including 

ly  In  tha  handA  of  an  In- 

fttlon.     Penalties  are  pro- 

_   purpoae  of  enforcing 

lis  body.    It  Is  the  ballet 

council  that  theea  pro- 

___, tba  welfare  oC 

irai   producers   and   that 
_rlty  over  our  prices,  pro- 
itlng  methods  should  not 
.ticle  M  of  tha  propoaed 
elear-cut  commitment  lu« 
ier  of  the  tariff  protection 
I  our  national  farm  groupa 
»t  propoaa  here  to  dkacuss 
jainat  tatlffa.    The  opera- 
led  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
been  the  subject  of  vio« 
and  out  ot  the  Congreas, 
|[tlons  have  drawn  protaata 
i.000  orgaaiaatlona  repra- 
Industry  and  agriculture. 
.  believe  that  the  charter 
with  tariff  may  well  be- 
|of  euch  future  controversy 
ka  operation  of  any  Inter* 
Aiaatlon  and  to  limit  Its 
a  xiaaful  and  effective 

that  we  are  not  alone  in 

.rtad  that  oca  of  the  con- 

Great  BrlUln  got  a  loan 

.  MUlons  from  tha 

^lent  was  that  she  should 

lean  propoaals  for  an  Inter- 

rganlzatton.     However,  the 

advanced  In  England  that 

vay  her  economic  freedom 

that  the  loan  wss  a  poor 

leve   that   there   Is   danger 

rerwhelmlng  flnanclRl   and 

jay  be  used  to  coerce  other 

organization   such   as  the 

lider  such  conditions  ss  to 

on  an  international  level 

best  unfruitful.    Coercion 

to    peace,    harmony,    and 

Ippmann.  noted  American 
international  affairs,  quoted 
lent  from  the  British  Oov- 
paper  entitled  "Sconomlo 
which  said:  "We  have  not 
to  do  all  thtt  we  want  to 
ely  enough  to  do  all  that 

went  on   to   comment   as 

Is  how  much  pconomlc  free- 
stand  It — can  a  country  In 
ord?     It  la  evident  at  once 

[afford  to  allC'W  the  people 
abroad.     It  has  to  control 

[imports;  otherwise  Britons 
kn  the  nation  has  American 
aoney  to  pay  with,  and  In- 
ny  goods  whli'h  they  would 
ler  than  thove  goods  which 

9n  most  needn.    The  people 

bt  afford  the  freedom  to  Im- 

curate  analysis  o*  Britain's 
Ing  to  mind  some  obvlotu 
aremment  has  told  us  that 
tHaa  of  the  ITO  is  to  pro- 
Iprosparlty  thr  lugh  incrsaaeii 

goods.    Tet  we  sea  iMas 

analysis  tha-.  Britain,  and 
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obviously  many  other  nations,  have  prob- 
lems of  their  own  which  make  It  Impossible 
for  them  to  buy  our  exports. 

The  paradox  in  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
posed international  orgarlzatlon  appears  in 
the  claim  that  it  will  benefit  both  the  United 
>tataa  and  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  na- 
tloaa.  despite  the  fact  that  their  Interests 
and  needs  appear  to  be  dlametrlcaUy  op- 
poeed  to  our  own. 

We  believe  we  will  be  forgiven  If  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  ITO  can  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  Pending  further  analysis  and 
discussion,  we  would  suggest  that  consider- 
able further  study  should  be  made  before 
the  propoeed  charter  can  be  accepted  as  a 
workable  Instrument. 

Its  sdvantagea  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  already  been  widely  q-^iastloned. 
One  of  Its  basic  principles,  namely,  the  gen- 
eral reduction  or  elimination  of  tariffs,  has 
been  criticised  by  American  business  and  ag- 
riculture alike.  The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Oommarca  has  gone  on  record  with  tha 
statement  that  **an  branches  of  agriculture 
mtMt  be  continuously  alert  to  the  effecto  of 
bottl  Imports  and  exports,  and  to  determine 
the  point  at  which  the  general  benefits  from 
foreign  trade  are  offset  by  an  impairment 
of  the  atandard  of  living  of  individuals  and 
groupa.  Obviously,  the  outlets  for  tha  prod- 
ucta  of  other  Industries  could  not  ba  BkSta- 
tamed  If  the  Income  of  agriculture  dacllnaa.** 
Bvan  In  our  Boutbarn  SUtas,  which  his- 
torically have  advocated  low  tariffs,  we  find 
today  general  recognition  of  the  need  for 
coat-equal iBlng  tariffs  which  will  enable  us 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers  using 
obeap  labor  and  operating  without  minimum 
wage  laws  or  social -security  taxes. 

"Let  us  not  swap  our  automobiles  and 
tractors  with  foreign  nations,  who  can  only 
make  payment  with  agricultural  products  of 
which  we  hsve  an  excess."  The  statement 
comes  from  Mr.  C.  C.  Hanson.  secreUry  of  the 
Association  of  Southern  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture. 

Another  leading  farm  organization  which 
has  gone  on  record  In  favor  of  a  realistic 
tariff  policy  Is  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  representing  farm  organlaatlons 
whose  members  throughout  the  United  Stetes 
Include  more  than  2.400.000  farm  families. 
This  organisation  has  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  the  review  and  approval  of  trade 
agreemento  by  an  agency  beyond  the  State 
Department,  and  a  ban  against  "Inclusion  In 
a  ao-called  negotiating  or  bargaining  list  of 
any  agricultural  commodity,  the  actual  or 
potential  domestic  production  of  which  Is 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  equal  to  domestic  consumption  or  to  a 
substantial  portion  thereof."  Other  organi- 
sations which  have  taken  a  slmUar  stand  in- 
clude the  California  SUte  Orange,  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Orange,  and  scores  of  other  organizations. 

The  reasons  for  the  concern  of  these  and 
all  American  farm  organizations  are  aptly 
expressed  in  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
Bbbt«ami>  W.  Gxakhaxt,  of  California,  en- 
tered In  the  CoMcaassioNAL  Racoso  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1047. 

Speaking  on  the  theme  Who  Double-Croasad 
Whom.  Mr.  Gkakhart  quotes  the  lata  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  he  gave  this  assurance 
to  the  American  p>eople  in  a  campaign  ad- 
dress In  1932: 

"Of  course.  It  Is  absurd  to  talk  of  lowering 
tariff  rates  on  farm  products.  I  know  of  no 
aaoaaaively  blgh-tarlff  duties  on  farm  prod- 
octa.  X  do  not  intend  that  such  duUes  shaU 
be  lowered.  To  do  so  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  my  entire  farm  program,  and  every 
farmer  knows  It  and  wUl  not  be  deceived." 
Mr.  OxAaHAar's  statement  continues: 
"Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  ao- 
called  Trade  Agreements  Ac*  of  1884.  re- 
dubbed  by  the  State  Department  for  political 
effect  'the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram, the  then  President,  to  allay  the  feara 
of  the  agrictilturlsts  of  the  country,  wrote. 


on  June  18,  1934,  the  following  letter  to  the 
then  Congressman  Prank  Buck,  of  the  Third 
District  of  California,  as  follows: 

"  'Mr  Dbax  CoNcazssuAN  Buck:  I  am  some- 
what surprised  and  a  little  amused  at  the 
fears  you  say  have  been  aroused  In  California 
because  of  the  enactment  and  the  possible 
administration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act. 

"  'Certainly  It  is  not  the  ptirpoae  of  tha 
administration  to  "sacrifice  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  of  California  in  pursuit  of  the 
wlll-o'-the-wlsp  of  foreign  markets."  as  pub- 
lished reports  would  make  believe.'  " 
Mr.  Geaxhart  continues  further: 
"But  in  spite  of  these  Presidential  assur- 
ances, sincerely  made,  no  doubt,  the  inter- 
national Ne  JT  Dealers  down  at  the  SUte  De- 
partment, those  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  this  measure,  continue 
to  throw  agriculture  to  the  wolves,  to  cut 
and  slash  agricultural  tariff  rates  with  a  gay 
indifference  of  this  to  the  following  result: 

"First,  the  protective  tariff  achedulas  on 
448  agricultural  producu  bava  bean  cut. 
slashed,  as  the  record  reveals,  to  an  average 
of  48  percent  of  the  Uriff  schedules  esUb- 
llshed  by  tha  nmoot-Rawley  Tariff  Act 

"Second,  absolutely  no  Urlffs  on  agricul- 
tural producu  have  been  raised,  though  the 
Trade  Agraamanu  Act  autborlaes  It  In  appro- 
prlau  cases. 

•Third,  on  88  crop  and  llveatock  products 
the  Smoot-Hawley  urlff  rates  have  been 
frozen,  that  Is,  they  cannot  ba  raised  by 
Congreas  during  the  period  ot  the  agree- 
menu,  without  reeortlng  to  the  drastic  but 
short-of-war  action  of  denouncing  the  agree- 
ment or  by  the  exercise  of  an  escape  clause 
which  has  been  inserted  In  a  few  ot  tba  mora 
recent  trade  treaties. 

"Fourth.  77  agricultural  items  that  were 
on  the  free  list  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
law  have  been  frozen  In  that  status;  that  U. 
the  SUU  Department,  In  lU  29  trade  agree- 
menu,  has  effectively  and  morally  tied  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  by  the  same  device, 
has  rendered  Itself  utterly  ImpoUnt  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  shocking 
record  of  repeated  defiances  of  their  laU 
chief  of  stfc,te,  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  boys  down  at  the  StaU 
Department  now  announce,  with  a  gay  non- 
chalance that  Is  indeed  intriguing,  a  new  list 
of  several  hundred  agricultural  Items,  all 
crop  and  livestock  producu,  which  It  Intends 
to  slash  an  addlUonal  50  percent  In  trade 
agreements  now  under  negotutlon,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  cut  to  the  limit 
previously  allowed  by  the  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act  as  originally  enacted." 

It  Is  our  belief  that  American  participa- 
tion to  an  International  Trade  Organization 
should  be  withheld  until  the  American  pub- 
lic more  fully  understands  the  complex  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  charter,  and  until 
responsible  authorities  to  other  nations  have 
reached  full  agreement  as  to  the  changes 
which  mvist  be  made  to  protect  their  own 
special  mteresU.  Obviously,  no  international 
organization  can  promote  harmony  and  co- 
operation If  the  United  States  uses  iU  power 
of  persuasion  through  glfU  and  loans  abroad 
to  secure  adherence  by  countries  which  may. 
as  the  American  Tariff  League  has  put  It.  be- 
come members  "less  through  conviction  than 
through  gratitude  or  fear  of  glvtog  c^ense 
to  a  benefactor." 

Many  of  the  organizations  appearing  at 
these  hearings  will  favor  or  oppose  this  plan 
for  an  international  trade  organization  be- 
cause of  lU  apparent  effect  on  their  own  spe- 
cial toUresto.  It  Is  oxir  belief  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  should  consider  a  far  more  vital 
question:  Is  the  United  SUtae,  the  last 
stronghold  of  free  entenwlae,  going  to  benefit 
fron  participation  ta  a  plan  which  proposea 
that  world  trade  ahall  be  controlled  by  an 
totematlonal  commlaelonT    This  Is  a  revolu- 


tionary sUp.  Sentiment  to  this  country  la 
now  overwhelmingly  against  a  continuation 
of  Government  controls  over  bustoess.  WUl 
the  American  public  sanctlcm  totematlonal 
controls  even  more  stringent  which  super- 
sede even  the  authority  of  our  own  Con^rasst 

All  the  argumenU  and  sUUmenU  of  or- 
ganizations represented  at  these  hearings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  this  vital 
question. 

The  Agricultural  CouncU  of  California  be- 
lieves that  the  answer  to  this  question  can 
only  be  negative.  We  believe  that  no  benaflt 
wlU  accrue  to  the  nations  of  the  world  from 
an  International  share-the-wealth  program 
which  denies  the  American  people  the  right 
to  make  through  their  Congress  the  baalc  de- 
cisions affecting  their  own  economic  welfare. 
The  CovmcU  can  only  urge  that  the  Nation 
ba  given  time  lor  public  discussion  and  an- 
alysis, so  that  the  step,  if  taken,  wlU  ba  taken 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  support  of  tha 
American  people. 


Mr.  Wallace's  Ckarrei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mwimoTA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPnKSKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22, 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  open  let- 
ter by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

Dcaa  Kim  and  Mcaxra:  I  am  addresstog 
this  letter  to  you  because  as  Danes,  ycu  seem 
to  me  more  completely  to  Incorporate  the 
European  spirit  at  ltd  best. 

For  the  first  time  to  history,  the  Unltad 
SUtes  is  deliberately  totervenlng  to  tha 
peacetime  development  of  Korope.  It  Is  aa- 
sentlal  that  Europeans  should  understand 
what  the  United  States  is  trying  to  do. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  facU  speak  for  them- 
selves. President  Truman  alms  solely  at  de- 
fending basic  liberties  where  they  still  exist. 
Political  totervention  ouuide  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  foreign  to  American  thought. 
Yet  three-fourth  of  the  American  people  are 
supporting  the  President.  Their  only  motive 
Is  the  belief  that  without  our  action,  a  still 
larger  part  of  the  world  will  fall  victim  to 
Soviet  tyranny. 

Unhappily,  not  only  are  the  usual  Commu- 
nist and  pro-RusElan  voices  rising  to  de- 
nounce the  American  toitutlva  aa  dManaa  ot 
"reaction"  and  "fascism." 

These  voices  are  soon  going  to  be  reinforced 
by  that  of  a  former  American  Vice  President. 
At  home.  Mr.  Wallace  has  lost  most  of  his 
former  following.  Thctigh  an  able  farm  ex- 
pert, he  Is  without  deep  understanding  of 
those  world  affairs  he  InslsU  on  Ulking  about. 

It  is  essential  that  Europeans  should  know 
these  facU  when  considering  the  case  of  a 
once  eminent  American  who  Is  now  going 
abroad  to  seek  support  against  the  Oovam- 
ment  of  his  own  country. 

As  for  the  chargaa  themselvea,  well,  bare 
are  my  answers. 

1.  Imperialism:  Bunk.  Unlass  with  Lanto 
you  believe  that  caplUlist  nations  are  to- 
eviubly  Imperialistic.  The  United  SUtas  la 
definiUly  not  trying  to  build  up  an  over- 
seas empire.  Contemporary  Americans  are 
not  imperially  mtoded.  The  danger  now  is. 
not  that  they  may  use  their  unsought  power 
to  prevent  aggression  but  that  they  may  ra- 
frato  from  doing  ao— as  to  1838. 

3.  Mingling  in  European  affairs:  Twice  to 
one  generation  Americans  have  died  to 
Europe  to  praaerve  their  freedom    and  yours. 
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It  to  wlel  r  tn  ort!«r  to  forwtall  •^,«^ 
SiSl^  palgn  that  we  at*  mtarrentoi  m 
^^  wid  TQrkey  at  the  preeent  ttae  No 
■  enjoy  blTOuacklnt  on  the  DanuOe 
Dardanellea.  .^_    ^ 

(OOOXWO  human  bal^  JSf  ™litK 

.000  000  more.    "«>•  *^*"' S^ 

ble  e«c«pUon  o<  the  C.«=»^»;,  ^■'f 

'  SoTlet  rule     8uch  «P«>«»o°JV* 

ko    aU    non-Communlst    eountrt-. 

MI*  of  patient  proteeta  the  Onlt*^ 

^erlcTha.  nnaJly  decided  to  stop 

arther   tamUn  aggreaalon  »«--.«, 

HitSr  SaTiought  on  ^•J^^^T"^  "" 

It  unceralnty  and  -PP*^;^"*'  .  _,  ^ 

4   Dolar  diplomacy:   Durtn*  the  ^  Vl 

«m  om"  we^th  at  win  aa  our  IJTea  behind 

"*)*'»,,  motlna    fa*:Um:    Rubbiih.     In    no 
5.  j^cBotrng    ia«:»  muoduce 

KTiSiatina^haea  reluctanUy  refrained 
S^iSStlngUhJ  force.    In  Greece  and 

^iMrvkUam    agalnat   CommunlaU    who.    II 

agatnat  democracy.  -,,iit«     As 

a  Ocxalnt  aoctaUam:  Hot  fuUty^  as 
^---TP  Sea^f  capltaium.  moat  Americana 
flMlttd  t  aute  aoclallam  to  not  the  key  to* 
fft^lfe  But  where-w  In  Brit*ln-eo- 
Si2L»  i  ac^pam^i  b,  the  -.inUn^ 
2rtiMAc  naadfni  the  majority  of  Amerl<ana 
?«rIS  f  ttSrtUiat  aoclallam  win  succeed. 
S?  M  ilSto  S  reat  of  the  world  ...  welT 
to  aJS  fSTth!  tmite d  SUte.  of  America  t>m 
SfJ^S^d  aoclallam  agalnat  ^be  'tuaal'n.. 

7  OiDoalng  communtom:  Tea  ">a  ■»• 
wi  l2l«25nunl.m  obJlW-jble  p^- 
UrlT  bscauM.  unlike  fortner  deepottoma.  It 
SSiiraerfdom  aa  liberation  We  ahall 
^7%o  prwT«it  lu  UBPoamooby  f°^^^ 
Tat  Many  P*H>1«  «»•«»«»•  "^^  ^  embrace 
«22\!biS»    wTabalhhowet*  reluctanUy. 

Tb;?:.^J^*SSi.-  H-Uana:  <^ 
•J»--Mndn2ceaaW7  WhMVPt^J.  •*  ^f" 
KS  2o  the  Ontted  Stataa  >-»;ij:«5^'; 

MM  •  e  largaal  •owntrtoa  ttnd  laammi^^  u» 

**iJ*l  S?  Uian  a  yaar^  tbe  Softota  haw  to- 

JSsuT^toloSUa.   The  Unlt«l  SUte. 

t  M  Soelet  Onion  have  been  to  t*<Mna 

^MBMnt.  notahiy  o»er  atoaaia  MBtRti 

1 1 3Ttet  ezpanaton.  .  ^  ^  . 

theae  qu««lBM  wUl  be  aettled  out- 

^  preaant  immd  Watlona  or  not  at 
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line  number  at 
wlUi  an  ( 

the 

. ji  the  leni  Is 

the  OnitMl  Wattona  to 
ooiUd  compel  obadlenea  from  •"  ■ 

The  PreMlent  waa  not  yet  wUlini 
M«  in 


menti. 


tl 

* 
or  ref  dy 
run 
8o 

tall 


Truatan 


vtndoff. 


much,  dear  Kim  and  Maeata.  lOr  mj 

to  «tet  Banry  Wallaoa  to  llkaly  to 

Lou.     1  hope  you  wlU  ftnd  them  oon- 

"^  in  a^rWl  am  aura  that  you  wlU 

-«  the  dtolnt«eat«l  Tiawa  of  an  Amerl- 

Hand  who  haa  apant  half  hto  Ufa  abroad. 

__i  to  eartiklnty  neither  natkmaltot  nor  im- 

;SSrSrwho  hoUto  the  dafaoaa  of  hu- 

^TSbarti  tot  amonc  ^^  vtrtuaa. 

Alwaja  aaactionataly  yoora. 

I>  A>  aL 


AiriealtBrt'i  Stake  fa  tlie  Reciprocal 

nuoe  ■ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAUFoeifiA 
IN  TBM  HOU8K  OF  RBPR«B«irrATIV«  ^ 

Tvesdat.  April  22.  19if 
Mr    GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker, 
cause  of  the  Umely  Importance  of 
subject.  I  offer  for  Inclusion  In  the  C 
oaBSioNAL  Ricoao  in  which  this  di 
nroceedings  will  be  recorded,  the  text 
Tvery  able  addresa  which  was  deliver 
at  Phoenix.  Aria.,  on  January  9,  l»47. 
the  Honorable  Richard  Laban  Ad»- 
professor  of  farm  management  of 
University    of    CaUfomia.    an    add 
which  has  been  appropriately  captu 
"Agriculture's   stake   In   the   reclpr 
trade  agreements  program." 

lir  Speaker,  the  very  able  addrei 
Prttfesfor  Adams,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  the  foUowing: 
AoaicuLTvms'a  Staki  m  Racn-aocAL 

AcaaaMCMTa   PaocaAM 
Mr    Chairman  and  ladiea  and  genUi 
and  frtonda  of  the  NaUooal  Cattiemena 
■ocUtlon.  two  plciurea  banc  on  the  — 
my  offlce.    One  la  a  placid  scene  of  a 
of  cowboya  herding  a  amali  bunch  of  wl 
(acea     They  are  In  a  etretch  of  countxy 
mindful  o<  a  part  of  Arlaotiaa  deaert.    " 
other  to  a  rough  ana  tumble  fight  out 
n  hOood  of   pioneer  daya.     Theae   plcv 
typUy  what  to  ahead  In  my  talk.     We 
itoe  cattle  toduatry  to  continue  to  be 
eanaarraUve.  and  peaoaful.    Tet  It  to  a 
tlnual  nght  to  reach  that  obJecUve. 
weU  may  be  that  reciprocal  trade  agrc 
wUl  be  a  part  of  that  fight. 

in.^*>  I  have  been  aaalgned  thto  beat 
WMUmatatol  aubject.  perhapa  I  had  1 
give  you  a  bit  of  panonal  »»*^5|«;^^- 
Since  1914  I  hava  baan  a  ••aber  c€ 
staff  of  the  CallfomU  OoUai  of  Agncuit 
M  profeaaor  of  farm  mauagaioant  and 
cultural  economtot.     Before  that  1  wi 
ployad  by  the  Spwckela  Sugar  Co.  «8 
knd  the  old  cattle  empire  of  MlUer  and] 
(3  yaara).     And   were  thoae  the  gooi" 
daya.     More  fun  to  taUs  about  that 
tarUh.    I  have  ralaed  and  aoM  feeder 
and  purebred  Baraforda  on  my  own  a< 
OB  a  amall  arala.    I  apant  IMi  in  wr 
ton   working   on   tartib  IB   the  Int 
CaUfomia  growera.    Snoa  then  I  haeo 
KH  brtafa  and  appeared  before  vartoua 
tagtoa  commltteea  on  reciprocal  trade 
manta.    I  do  not  admit  that  I  am  ' 
tfcoaa  diy  aa  du«t   academle  guya 
aotortooi  for  teuing  you  what  ahouid 
baan  dona  whan  tt  la  too  late  to  do  aay< 
about  It.    (One  of  thorn  funny  wooft* 
who  fly  backward  to  kaap  the  duat  g, 
tbalr  ajaa  and  who  know  where  thay 
bam  but  net  where  they  are  going.)    < 
^*w,^  aoottoaatota.  who— it  to  claimed' 
and  to  and  would  reach  no  ooocluai 
that  unklndwt  cut  of  all:  Maybe  It 
be  a  good  thing  U  thay  ware  just 
to  and.    I  oottldnt  ba  a  "long  "^ 
wanted  to.     Tbara  to  a  good  rai 
Agricultural  eoonomtota.  howaear.  do^ 
■ood  work.    Tbay  are  in  tba  mme 
aaadanttot.    One  doaant  go  to  a  da 
antertnlnaaaot  and  relatatl<m.    <One  i 
Haihar  chair  for  that.)     Inacead  od 
a  danttoi  u>  And  out  IX  he  can  Oil  a 


the  tooth  hat  to  ba 
ral  ecooomlr:  hunta 
1th  the  thoxght  of 
radical  treat  nent  to 


Hangel    When  I  went 
go.  Individual!  nn  waa 
the   front.    J'armera 
what  they  wished. 
tt  a  chance.  t«j  apao- 
•ome  of  thrm  did. 
ra  market  wlUiln  the 
The  plonee-a  built 
bralna    and    brawn. 
Iglnatlons.    Ttey   did 
^jch    aa   gettlrg   land 
[overflow  act  by  swear- 
land  In  a  boat.    Did. 
iu  hauled  by  a  team 

[that  the  past  EO  yeara 

aa  the  60  goldea  years 

It  bas  been  half  a 

ty.  for  full  dualay  of 

tunate  matter  cf  birth 

past. 

aink  not  only  lii  tartna 
cial  beturmeiit.    We 
order.    Now  tt  to  leaa 
flnltlatlve  and  mora  a 
good  to  the  ti^eataat 
il  not  only  with  eta- 
breaching   social    plan- 
whether  we  like  It  or 

-turn  may  be  expected, 
Qto  changing  e<»nomlc 
be  an  Importimt  fac- 
.    livestock    mon,   and 
snnected  with  agrlcul- 

Iprelude  to  a  consldera- 
kl  trade  agreemmu  can 
ilture   and    Ita   various 

m  aacmwcAL  tbabb 

aoaen  baeauaa  tarlflk  can 
jp  or  hamper,  depend- 
re  aat  and  how  the  ad- 
It  to  well,  therefore, 
[about  them, 
your  oAoara  I  1  itend  to 
saent  pbUoaophf  of  tar- 
^  reclproeal-trace  agrea- 
"are  made,  and   what   a 
stockmen    fai^a   when 
Jl  hope  to  be  fair  -minded 
Idoubt  If  1  succefd.    raw 
tially  about  tariff*— and 
—laae  known  aa  redprocal- 
[pew  can  becauae  moat  of 
adlvldually  bla»id.    The 
Bka  a  better  wa;/  of  life: 
.^  In  Unna  of  hto  par- 
_ae  protectlonlit   dalma 
I  heart  a  free  trader     The 
^t  pretactiootou  are  aaU- 
|own  the  rlvar.**    No  on* 
great  audience  such  aa 
I  talk  with  a  feeling  that 
_^ad  with  what  he  has 
ive  tried  It  before.     Tet, 
ling  cereua.  I  p  irlodloal- 


tere  ara  boom  of  my 

I  ahould  any 
let  to  the  beat  Biarfeat  for 

of  united  Btitaa  pro- 
'includea   the   cattle   in- 

of  induatry  and  agrieul- 
I  oppoaad.  Industry  to  dafl- 
|ted  In  the  export  bualaaaa 

ao  induatry  feab  a  graater 


need  for  imports  In  order  to  ezpwt  than  doea 
agriculture. 

8.  That  agriculture  muat  strengthen  ItaelX 
In  order  to  Inaxire  adeqxiate  protection. 

4.  Borne  officials  in  Waahlngton  lend  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  the  requeata  of  agriculture 
but  are  outvoted  by  others  who  think  In 
terms  of  modified  free  trade,  outright  Santa 
Clatia  gifts,  loans,  and  subsidies  to  other 
oountrlea.  including — as  one  vehicle  of  ap- 
proach— a  lowering  of  tariffs. 

6.  Tte-lffs  are  needed  to  Iron  oxit  IXMquall- 
tles  In  the  economic  condltlona  aa  between 
the  United  Statee  and  other  countriea. 

6.  The  Interesta  of  all  farmers  and  stock- 
men are  not  Identical. 

7.  Tariffs  do  not  necessarily  Increaae  prices. 
Rather  they  comprlae  one  means  of  Insuring 
the  American  market  to  American  producers 
by  regulating  supplies. 

8.  Protection  of  some  products  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  would  coat  more  (and  I  am 
now  thinking  of  the  consumers)  than  would 
be  fair  and  reMonable. 

rh«  other  aide  of  the  shield 
In  all  falmeea  and  to  complete  the  picture, 
let  us  probe  Into  the  thinking  ol  those  who 
do  not  subacrlba  to  the  premises  I  have  ^lst 
Itotad. 

Many  heavy  volumea  (heavy  in  weight  o< 
paper  and  In  reading)  have  oeen  written  aet- 
tlng  forth  a  new  foreign  policy.  All  Include 
tariff  conslderaUona.  The  basic  thoiigbt  to 
that  International  trade  far  transcends  do- 
masUc  Industry  Interests,  especially  If  thaaa 
internets  are  of  minority  groupa  with  amaU 
voting  power.  Starting  from  the  premise 
that  huge  IntemaUonal  trade  and  prosperity 
are  synonymous  these  suggestions  follow. 

The  No.  1  suggestion  calto  for  general  low- 
ering of  tariff  ratea— perhaps  on  a  graduated 
scale:  use  of  subsidies  to  offset  losses  to  cer- 
tain industries  (Including  agriculture):  pos- 
sible use  of  quotaa  on  Imports;  tariffs  on  a 
gradtiated  scale  for  aaaaonal  producU  when 
domestic  production  to  amall  or  nonextetent 
(namely,  certain  winter  fruiU  and  vegetables 
from  West  Indies  ann  Mexico);  selecting 
Itema  for  reducton  not  Uable  to  create  wlde- 
apread  unemployment;  discouraging  reprlsato 
by  foreign  countries;  discouraging  smuggling 
and  bootlegging:  discouraging  use  of  quaran- 
tinea  primarily  as  trade  barriers. 

Thoae  who  favor  lowering  of  tarlffa  Include 
not  only  reform-minded  economlsU  but  also 
tboaa  wboaa  buslneaa  to  dealing  in  imported 
goods,  users  of  Importea  goods  (such  as  the 
candy  manufacturers  using  various  kinds  of 
nuto,  chocolate,  etc. ) ,  and.  In  addition  those 
whose  primary  interest  to  In  the  exporting  of 
varlooB  goods — largely  manufacturera  of 
automotlYe  equipment,  farm  implements, 
machlnea.  etc. 

Today  It  woiild  be  difficult  to  find  advocatea 
or  over-aU  tree  trade.  Even  the  moat  rabid 
attackers  of  tariffs  racognlas  tba  need  of 
•oaaa  raatrietlons. 

Leaders  seeking  tariff  reforms  point  out 
what  to  them  are  several  inconalstenciea  and 

tnarr '"  in  the  thinking  of  the  protec- 

Homtota.  For  example:  (l)  Evidence  to  pre- 
■anted  to  ahow  rlghUy  that  high  tariffs  and 
low  importa  do  not  neceaaarily  bring  pros- 
perity: That  a  high  tariff  does  not  assure  a 
high  >rloe.  (In  thto  eonnecuon  attention 
to  called  to  the  1B14  price  of  wheat  at  07 
eanu  whan  on  the  free  itot.  »a  osnu  In  1023 
with  a  tariff  of  30  cento,  ano  88  cenU  In  1932 
when  the  tariff  waa  42  cento.  Another  exnm- 
pla  to  flaxaaed:  gl^l  In  1914  and  H.42  In 
1919  with  a  tariff  of  20  cento  versxis  »1.94  In 
im  with  a  tariff  of  40  oentt  and  88  centa  In 
IgtS.  tariff  85  cenU.)  (2)  Trading  with 
eountnaa  of  low  standarda  of  living  may  be  a 
factor  worthy  of  consideration,  eapeclally 
with  countriea  producing  at  a  high  level  of 
eftdency  and  with  low  wagea.  (Our  great- 
est Qompetltlon  comes  from  high-wage  coun- 
triea— Canada.  AuatraUa.  and  New  Zeatond. 
for  enmple — and  especially  when  their  c\ir- 
renclca  are  depreciated  In  relation  to  otua.) 

xcm— App. lift 


(8)  A  proper  basto  of  cranpartoon  to  wage 
coata.  not  ratea.  Cheap-rate  labor  may  prove 
ezpenalve  if  Incompetent  and  inefficient. 
Think  of  the  Italian  turning  hto  aoll  with  a 
spade,  the  Japaneae  planting  rice  by  hand, 
the  Chinese  irrigating  by  lifting  water  by  foot 
power.  Contrast  thto  with  oiur  tractora.  air- 
plane seeding,  and  powerful  pumpa. 

In  preaentlng  data  of  leaaened  lmp(»ts 
those  critics  fall  to  show  to  what  extent  low 
exporto  to  ua  from  other  countries  might 
have  been  dtie  to  lack  of  things  to  ship. 
Moreover,  they  do  not  take  Into  account  the 
extent  that  Internal  upeeta  oci:ur  not  re- 
l.ted  to  International  trade,  and  which  of 
themselves  can  cause  depreaaed  conditions. 
In  other  words,  imports  can  drop  off  because 
of  reduced  buying  power  on  the  part  of  our 
ooiuumers. 

It  to  my  contention  that  pros|)erity  starts 
here  at  home.  Here  to  our  mos:  important 
market.  We  have  many  raw  ma'«rlato  here; 
we  have  ample  and  trained  v/orkera;  we 
have  Inventive  genius;  we  have  ample 
financing.  If  we  are  prosperous  we  will  buy 
from  other  countriea  and  they  can  ahare  in 
our  prosperity.  If  we  are  In  a  depression 
some  other  country  must  be  prosperous  so 
we  can  sell  to  them  and.  In  tui-n,  ahare  In 
their  prosperity.  Bnlargement  cf  an  export 
(or  import)  trade  depends  on  tlie  degree  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  worlCl.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  that  prosperity  c-eates  world 
trade,  not  that  world  trade  create!  prosperity. 
And  prosperity  to  the  result  of  employment 
and  buying  power.  As  one  speaker  aptly 
stated:  "Foreign  trade  to  the  fruit,  not  the 
seed  of  prosperity." 

Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  duitag  192S^» 
when  exports  rose — I.  e.,  66-per(;ent  cotton. 
21 -percent  wheat,  40-percent  tobacco,  10- 
pcrcent  lard  was  artificially  stimulated  by 
loans,  most  of  which  proved  v/orthleas.  I 
guess  anyone  can  build  up  a  tremendous 
business  If  he  gives  hto  goods  away. 

1  take  Issue  with  the  thinking  of  some  to- 
tematlonal-minded  Washington  offlclato, 
that  the  tariff  to  a  failure.  Maybe  It  has 
developed  by  the  trial -and-error  method  but 
I  will  take  that  rather  than  the  thinking  of 
certain  intematlonallBts  who  (1  quote  and 
paraphrase)  "simply  know  what  they  know 
and  do  not  want  to  know  why  cir  what  it  la 
they  know.  These  people  worship  their  con- 
Tlctlons  as  a  Chinaman  does  hto  ancestors 
and  regard  any  questioning  of  tlielr  creed  as 
aacrlleglo\is  and  not  debatable." 

These  differing  schooto  of  thought  boll 
down  to  one  question:  Shall  "we  abandon 
the  American  vray  for  Internationalism? 
And  by  the  American  way  I  mem  preserva- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  for  our  own 
producers,  with  attendant  greater  opportu- 
nity for  employment  of  Amerl(«n  workers. 
If  we  do  take  the  down-grade  road,  then 
what?  As  one  writer  puts  it.  "Shall  we  dUute 
our  strength  with  the  world  s  avakneas?" 

Let  vm  now  turn  our  attention  specifically 
to  reciprocal  trade  agreemento. 

What  to  a  reclprocoi  trade  agrttementf 
I  could— but  I  wlU  not— quote  the  first 
sentence  of  the  Inabllng  Act.  lUto  conatota 
of  22  Unea  or  about  280  worda— longeet  aen- 
tenee  I  have  ever  read  ao  f ar  aa  I  can  remem- 
ber. Very  lofty  and  laudable  omaeU-vea  are 
set  forth.  In  substance,  however  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  to  a  mutual  (»]Otract  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try aetung  forth  ecnceaalona  in  tariff  rates 
or  leaaenlng  of  quotas  or  remjval  ofam- 
bargoes  in  order  to  stimulate  ttade  between 
contracting  countries. 

Thto  provtolon  comprtoea  tltlo  m  (added 
1M4)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

It  empowera  the  President  (iind  through 
him  the  SUte  Department)  to  nagoUate 
with  foreign  countries  and  permlto  changing 
the  tariff  rate  on  itema  not  on  the  free  Itot 
by  an  amount  not  m  excess  of  60  percent. 
In  addition  to  r«luclng  (or  ina-eaalng)  the 
^yoitlpg  rate,  the  agreemento  nuiy  also  bind 


(vis.  ft  etas)  an  axisUng  rate  against  aa 
increase,  and  may  latnd  an  exiting  dutyfraa 
atatua. 

We  have  had  12  yeara  of  experience  with 
reciprocal  trade  agreemento.  Originally  aat 
for  3  yeara  as  an  emergency  measure,  periodic 
renewato  have  retained  thto  plan  of  rewriting 
the  tariff  act.  For  whether  Congrees  knew 
It  or  not,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934  delegated  to  the  President  the 
power  of  rh«T»g<ng  tariff  rates  by  50  percent. 
Thus  tariff  leglalatlon  waa  to  thto  extent 
removed  from  the  Congress. 

Onoe  made  It  cannot  be  modified  or  tvltb- 
drawn  during  the  effective  life  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  usually  thto  life  to  3  years. 

To  last  May  29  trade  agreemento  had  be«t 
effected  with  85  ooimtrlea. 

In  these  29  agreemento  the  United  Statas 
reduced  duUes  or  tax  on  842  agrteoltural 
tariff  dassUVatlons;  bound  95  mora  against 
an  Increase  and  bound  77  more  on  the  free 
Itot.  None  were  Increased.  Of  particular 
Interest  to  thto  audience  are  the  trade  agree- 
ments with  Canada  and  Mexico.  Tou  wlU 
recall  that  agreemento  with  Canada  were 
chan:^  January  1.  1939.  and  with  Mexico 
January  80,  1943.  reducing  the  tariff  from 
2.5  cento  to  1.6  centa  on  light-weight  oattia, 
and  8  centa  to  2.5  centa  on  heavy  cattle. 

Other  cuta  of  Interest  to  agriculture 
erally  indtide: 

January  6,  1942:  Freeh.  chUled,  and 
meat  from  Cuba.  8  centa  (from  6  centa) - 
percent  cut. 

January  1,  1939:  Fresh  pork  from  Canada, 

1%  centa  (from  2^4  cents ) —60-peroent  cut. 

Jantiary    1.    1989:    Venison    from    United 

Kingdnn,  8  cents  (from  8  oenta) — 80-percent 

cut. 

November  18,  1941:  Flaxseed  from  Argen- 
tins,  32Vi  centa  (from  65  oenta) — 60-percent 
cut. 

January  1.  1948:  Flaxaeed  from  Unigtuiy 

82>4  centa  (from  85  centa) — 60-p«Tent  cut. 

February  1,  1936:  Pearl  barley  from  Neth- 

ertonds.  1  cent  (from  2  oenta) —60-percent 

cut. 

January  1,  1939:  Hay  from  Canada.  gSJM 
(from  $5) — cut  50  percent. 

Note  the  recurring  50-percent  cut — ^the 
maximum  permitted  under  the  act. 

On  the  whole,  past  history  of  concessions 
affecting  agriculture  does  not  cause  needless 
alarm.  Some  portions  of  otir  agricultural 
economy  have  been  hit.  but  generally  the 
Items  are  not  of  great  Importance,  except 
to  the  individuals  concerned.  For  Instance, 
cutting  the  tariff  on  Canadian  blueberries 
and  buckwheat  to  not  Uable  to  cripple  us; 
nor  concessions  to  Cuba  on  cane  and  meat 
to  not  Itoble  to  result  In  much  of  a  dto- 
Jolnting  of  our  over-aU  economy.  To  prop- 
erly weigh  the  facta  one  must  compare  not 
only  rates  but  the  real  effect  on  importa. 

The  real  fear  to  that  a  rash  of  Intema- 
tlonaltom  may  break  out  and  cause  whoto- 
aale  reductions  suiBdent  to  upset  seriously — 
perhaps  irretrievably— agriculture's  apple 
cart.  ThiM  could  certainly  happen  under 
the  preaent  terms  of  the  Beciprocal  Trade 
Agreemento  Act. 

Basic  phUosophf 
The  basic  phUoeophy.  or  reasoning,  whteh 
created  l^tolatkm  permitting  negotiations 
leadhig  to  theae  reciprocal  trade  agreementa 
to  neither  profound  nor  involved.  It  to  based 
on  a  premise  that  world  prospertty  cannot 
be  attained  until  the  preeent  race  by  dif- 
ferent natlona  to  build  up  tariff  barriers  for 
their  individual  protection  to  not  only 
stopped  but  reversed  until  these  barriers  are 
matertaUy  reduced.  I  talked  with  many  peo- 
ple m  order  to  detarmlne  the  reasoning  be- 
yond tuto  theorem,  what  evidence  there  to  to 
show  that  such  reductions  will  aecompltoh 
the  desired  ends,  to  what  extent  those  in 
authority  are  prepared  to  accept  the  oonse- 
quences  If  future  developmenta  prove  them 
wrong,  what  Industrlee  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay   a  price.     I   found   a  rather   wida 
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■I  „■-„  of  oBtBtoB  M  to  how  url«  b»- 
^^\Tm  m  M  r«<luced  Mid  to  what  nunt 
SS  rSv  rtlon.  wiu  h.lp.    »»'•«•  «)S^ 

^^^i»   on   d*fln»i«   ttrUlwict.    I    wm 

wth  -th«  wish  beint  UUi«  of  th« 

j>,t.-  M  cooatltutlng  ft  no*  ineooaiom- 

putM  ft  ptofnun  of  liMUniMr—   iw»i^ 
•n<lc  •■  ft  — "*   °' 

^^^y^mj  ,„ijiiipii  -'  ftotf 

tr*  full   ipc«^  ftlMftd;   «  .     . 

-       th  .  welfare  of  the  Nation  ••  »^^ 

•ven  though  It  demaadft  tagtVi^ 
el  lndu»trlee  in  order  to  further  tne 
weal:  a  profTftm  imUt  wound  tariff 
is;  such  tftrt*  f«ductlona  to  be  the 

working  in  the  dark,  rftther  than  P«««*> 
Ifter  tti.  .wapplng  and  logrolUnt  of  coa- 
paiilaBi  1  •ctlon. 

1  trlMtiom  tn  /ormer'a  intereat 

Agrlcvlture  to  not  ft  tingle  t»o»o««»*^ 
4«Hii.tn  naiirn  IntereftU  in  tarlfla  ▼a'7 
wurSllJK  one  group  of  p«>duc«i. 
Zl«  eM  I  tfttlC  protection  to  Insure  as  much 
S^thT  leSTmarket  a.  poeaible.  with  the 

.dded  ta)pe  that  a  higher  ^-^^^  P^STlSl! 
be  fortl  coming.    The  aftme  group  ma.  mem 

Sln«  heyhft^  to  buy.  P«  ^^^-^ 
SrtSuo.  o«  Cheap  «>urc-  of  protein  fee^ 
JTaa  law  a  coet  a.  poeaible  concerns  the 
LitteBftn.  Yet  protection  against  Mexico. 
~— 1-  Australia,  and  ArgenUna  "trlkea  a 
^»ely  different  note  8o-  *«»;, JJ* 
—  prefers  as  low  ft  price  In  rertUlaefs. 
■anTfl  •UrUls.  fruit  bo«es.  etc  .  but  wenU  as 
Sue  "  IStttton  as  may  be  hftd  against  Irn- 
portatJoos   Qt   forelp-grown    fruit*— frefth. 

**^llfir  ^ill?"Tn'lTlDMn>  that  producers  «t 
•oMt  ults.  nuts. «fttry  producu.  eggs,  cattie. 
•nd  ot  Mr  farm  commodttlea  sold  prlmarlly- 
and  al  noet  eicluslTely— m  the  home  m^ket 
feel  a  »eed  for  unff  protection;  prod"*""  °^ 
tenn  I  iiiteets  for  export  tftwr  low  t»nfls  In 
^^    ijiwure   forelri   trade.     The  tatter 
includes   prattten  of   com.   cotton 
WMOCQ    and— m   uwftl    time»-pork   and 
Urt.  f  )r  we  normally  export  46  to  50  P«««|« 
of  our  cotton.  30  percent  tob^:  ^I^ 
Drun«;   la  to  15  percent  of  our  decWuouft 
tnt*K    15  P«cent  rice:    10  percent  Urd:  • 
MNK  t  whmt.  and  citrus  fruits.  .^^^. 

Om.  i»s  other  hand,  as  btiyers.  sgi  .ctilturai 
BMPl<  want  to  buy  to  their  beet  adTantftge 
lumtHr.  steel,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  "tc.  8o 
most  ereryone  views  tariff  with  mixed 
thoua  dts.  .      ,  ^ 

IndiTlduftlft.  therefore,  tend  to  be  inter- 
wlid  to  ftgreemenu  that  may  help  or  harm 
their  rpecmc  commodltlee.    It  U  at  this  potot 
that      not*»  confllctlon  between  the  Ideas  of 
*  It,  Department  and  those  of  prlvftU 
IncludlBff  sericulture.     The  Stau 
«»ent.    in    planning    a    profram    d*-^ 
iKnaa  to  reeetablUh  and  restlmulate  tanlcn 
tnde  to  making  adjuatments  in  tariff  rates 
,  vMd.    Their  thlnklnc  appears  to  eoo- 
ttftt.  In  the  natlanftl  interest,  what  to 
,  the  whole  win  avvBtUftUy  be  good  for 
•a.  OTia  though  certain  lai—tilss  (tnelud- 
taC  Eiats  of  agricultures  0uiy  be  temporarily 
<■  Di  rmanently  harmed  or  even  completely 
«MM  nUmA.    Many  members  of  CkiTemment 
an  1  mdoobtedly  moUTsted  by  genuine  ton- 
BUtei  •  of  a  trtUy  patriotic  nature.     But,  In 
Idm  Jon.  tlMT*  to  ft  froup  of  economic  iheo- 
I  jf)^**w  IB  toartBMft  aspsrtenee.  ftt  heart 
Terr  cloee  to  being  freft  trftdecs,  who  In  th^ 
Dosi  Una   of   adrtoers   are   ahl*  to  counsel 
^^~  irirtr*'  in  effect  will  serre  as  a  testing 
^  for  their  personal  beliefs.    Thto  can 
he  ■  ft  axpenalTe  exparhnent. 
tniea  of  rertprocnl  " 

a  given  group  Of  , -^  _w^ 

ads,  walnuts,  flfs.  snd  ft  host  oC  other 


a^Henittoft  decides  It  to  time  to  take  off  II 
eoftt  end  Jump  into  the  tftrtff  whirlpool,  th- 
2m,  iSiriw  needed^  of  the  mechftnlo. 
raelorocftl«tn#*  tyMiMBtft. 
^SVorooaduf*  hwot^ftd  In  natotiftting 
clp^'^^SS^rawnenU  to  "ther  Intrtcal 
end  with  Tarlouft  ramification*,  and  by  il 
time  one  gets  at  the  bottom  o«  the  w » 
21«ngemert  he  see.  a  parallel  cs«je  to  thftt 
nttlng  to  the  heart  of  an  artichoke. 

The  first  0*  the  mschlnery  is  set  in  mot 

Vhn.  following  eoundlng  out.  a  favorable 

apoMft    to    negotiating    a    reclproe*l-tr*l 

etreement    to    forthcoming.      Then    " 

frrerlsh  coUectlon  of   etatUtlcal   and 

matter  to  permit  formulating  a  statement 

what  eonceealona  are  to  be   r«»"J^l  " 

what  are  to  be  granted  by  the  UnNM 

This   Initial   movement   begins   leaf 

oubllc  announcement  Is  made  of  the  p*nai 

negotiations.    When  the  Department  of  Sti 

thinks  the  «me  to  ripe,  then  notices  o< 

pending  agreement  are  published  •fd  dni 

set   for    (1>    ftnal   submission   of   brlefft 

interested  persons,  firms,  or  «P"*[;';f" 

of  industry;  and  (2)  for  a  public  hear  iig 

which    interested    parties    m*y    r>   or 

.spreeftPtttlvea.     UsuaUy  odIj  *to(i  ** 

elapse  between  the  dates  ol  the  first  n< 

andthe  doalnf  ct  ftU  avenuee  for  pres->nl 

Tlews.  data.  w«««»datloos.  or   c  uul 

^The  miemal  mftchlnery  to  complicated 
a    multiplicity   of    conunlttee*.     The    n" 
theory  of  the  number,  chftffcter.  ana 
aonnel  was  evidently  conc«Hd  along 
designed   to   bring   together   in   a  co- 
eonmittae   repreeenutlvee  from   the 
■  unniMsn*-'  departmenu  wbo  mlgh' 
information  or  be  sufBclently  conc*ri.«|^ 
justify  placee  on  the  committee.    Thus 
major  commlttfte  to  dftsignsted  as  the 
Uve  Commerdftl  FoUcy  Committee  som< 
called  the  Import-Export  Committee  or 
Central  Inter-Departmental  Committee, 
committee   to  compoeed   of   repreaental 
with  alternates,  from   the  DepartmenttJ 
SUte.     Commerce.     Treasury.     Agrt^"*^ 
Tariff  Commission.  Agricultural  Adjust 
AdmlnUtratlon.  RFC.  and  others. 

Thto  ExecuUva  Committee— tha  fc 
head  for  policy  deotokms.  and  mada 
•even  members— la  flanked  by  a  comi 
aaawarable  to  it  known  a*  the  Committ 
BiiUMrirlij  Information.    T^tocommltt 
the  only  connecting  link  between  the 
Uve  Committee  and  intemotad  meml 
ispisaantaTlTiT  of  private  bualneea  and 
culture  throughout  the  country.     It  to 
committee  which  reoelvw  briefs  and 
tMOTing*  in  connection  with  each  pre 
iBtonmtlonal  pact.    Thto  committee  Is 
up  of  members  from  ths  Tariff  Commi 
departmenu  of  State.  Agriculture.  Coi"' 
and  others. 

Under   the   IxecuUve   Commercial      ^ 
Ckimmlttee  are  other  committees.  thalTi 
sdnnel  and  duties  not  receiving  much  pi 
ity,  such  as  the  Trade  Agreemenu  «* 
and  "Country  Commltteea."     The  i 
and  personnel  of  these  country  oommltl 
held  confidential  In  ord«r  not  to  emb" 
or  harass,  or  slow  down  their  work     . 
■Unght  of  Vobbytets.  strategtou.  prlvat«l 
laaantatlvea  or  possible  premure   (rr«* 
dHlry.  members  of  OuMgiom.  and 
A  similar  allnement  of  different  int 
departments  Is  continued  In  dealgnstli 
to  sorva  on  thsae  committees,  so  that  t 
partmentft  of  Stau.  Agriculture.  Cot 
etc..  to  Mil  repreoented  In  all  the  d 
tlona.    The  country  commltteea   are 
natad  as  soon  as  a  chance  of  negotutlncj 
agreemenu  has  baen  determined  theraP 
a    committee    for    each    country— P-" 
BraaU.  Spain,  etc.    Cndor  thsm  are 
commodity  committem.  ooneeived  ■• 
ing-hoiMs  for  eommodltie*  likely  to 
algnUk»nce  In  oonnecUosi  with  several  j 


|»eb— but  Just  try  and 

planned  confwlon. 

material  U  rewly, 

iterlal   submlttec.   In 

Ings.  summarlts  or 

[the   various   cou:itry 

iim  draw  a  first  traft 

to  be  request*  1  or 

the  Executive  Com- 

for  determination 

lU  finally  evolves  two 
upon  wmch  coi  ces- 
to    the    Intertstod 
hr  Itotlng  conceotiona 

itry. 

le   Interested    foreign 

rhat  It  desires  and  to 

llnary  work  to  done  by 
rles.  on  a  prearranged 
lie  other  throtifh  dlp- 
oncesslons  that  It  de- 
stes   consul    or   other 
_  the  foreign  coxmtry 
It  country's  statement 
llately  cables  the  Stat* 
inttal    features,    whlla 
entire  sUtement.    At 
^Ited  States  desires  are 
fethorlasd  foreign  dlplo- 
^ington.    Tttan  the  ■>• 
oUcy  Committee  com- 
ets a  baaU  for  tra  nlng. 
Department  of  1*8  de- 

je  Department  of  Stat*. 
fttlvee.  appolnU  one  or 
onduct  the  actual  bar- 
are  secretly  appc  Inted 
jncealed  so  far  ai  any- 
can  be  hidden. 
„  have  had  a  chanc*  to 
other's   proposaU.  thera 
Xl  negotiations.     Flepre- 
jn  tries  then  sit  arcund  a 
consider,   offer,   reofler. 
er.  until  flnaUy  nil  are 
cannot  agree)    upon  a 
of  concesalons  one  to  the 
ites  the  basis  for  word* 
sde  agreement  to  b*  ac- 
tlce 

_-out  affair,  consjmlng 

[weeks,  between  the  time 

Is  flnt  sonoolod  until 

agreement  to  actually 


I  of  the  eattUman 
_ta.   and   chilled    beef: 
je  of  particular  Interest 
■e  at  present  carr-  tariff 

Items  of  specific  intar- 

less  than  300  pounds,  m 

agreement   cut    to   m 
ad  Mexico.) 
eeven  hundred  t>ounds, 

1^  cents.)' 

_nds  and  over  not  •pecm- 
,  cenu  per  pound, 
and  Mexico.  !>-,  cenU.) 
filed,  or  froaen  b<ef  and 

Id. 

I  s  c«nU.) 
les.  dry  or  salted,  10  p«r- 

ne   and   Uruguay.   6   per- 

[from  cattle  hldm).   UV^ 

It  Unltad  Kingdom  and 


On  Pro*  List 


agraementa. 


Oattl*  (for  breeding  purpoeea) .  fra*  cant 
cut  that!— but  can  be  "bound."  (Is  tor 
Canada  and  Mexico.) 

"Hoofs,  horns,  and  bon«,"  free. 

(NoTB— Where  concessions  granted,  full 
60-percent  cuU  in  case  of  cattle  700  pounds 
and  over:  fresh,  chilled,  and  froaen  meaU; 
and  cattle  hldm.) 

Tariffs  Over  the  Years 

Beef  catUe  lem  than— 
1900:  One  year  old  or  ovar,  valtiad  ftt  not 
more  thftn  gU  per  head,  g3.75  each:  at  more. 
27Vi  percent. 
1913:  Free. 

1931 :   (Emergency  Tariff  Act) .  SO  percent. 
1922:  Less  1.060  poxmds.  1<4  oanU:   1.060 
and  over,  a  cenu. 

1930:  176  to  700.  2 A  oenU;  700  and  over, 
8.0  cenU. 

One  disturbing  thought  to  that  a  stable 
Industry  cannot  be  fully  rcallBed  If  every  few 
years  the  cattlemen  must  face  fluctuations 
In  protection  Urlff  ratea. 

Out  of  a  welter  of  words,  stattotlcs.  and 
facU.  one  concludes  that  the  cattle  Industry 
is  In  a  fairly  neuual  poaltlon  with  respect  to 
the  tariff  in  that  the  domestic  market  con- 
stitutes the  primary  outlets  for  cattle,  and 
production  about  balances  with  market  re- 
qulremenU.  Moreover,  reduced  food  sup- 
plies prevailing  In  many  coimtrles  means 
that  any  surplus  for  export  from  foreign 
countries  should  have  a  variety  of  outleU  to 
choose  from,  provided  that  the  purchasing 
power  U  present  or  can  be  created.  Prob- 
ably shlpmenU  from  Caxiada  and  Mexico 
will  continue,  as  for  several  years  past,  to  be 
our  principal  source  of  imporU. 

If  you  think  aU  U  quiet  on  the  trade-Rgree- 
menu  front,  then  note  thto:  On  November  ». 
1946,  the  Department  of  SUte  signified  lU 
intention  to  conduct  uade-agreement  nego- 
tiations with  Australia.  Belgium.  BraxU. 
Canada.  ChUe.  China.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
rranca,  India.  Lebanon,  Luxemburg,  Nether- 
Unds.  New  Zealand.  Norway,  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Union  of  SoTlet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  areas  tor  which 
thess  countries  haTs  authority  to  negotute. 
There  you  iiave  18  countries  speclOcally 
named.  Ot  tbam  you  as  cattlemen  are  par- 
ticularly Intermtod  in  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  perhaps  Chile. 

A  list  of  producu  to  be  considered  tor  pos- 
sible granting  of  Uriff  concessions  by  the 
Unlt*d  SUtes  Includes  several  of  particular 
Interest  to  this  group,  viz.  edible  cattle  (ex- 
cept those  weighing  from  200  to  700  pounds) ; 
meat— fresh.  chUled,  and  frozen;  hides, 
leathers;  catUe  tor  breeding  "hoots,  horns, 
and  bones." 

It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything  more  than 
has  been  done  about  tariffs.  These  had  to  be 
in  by  December  21.  So,  too,  December  21 
was  the  last  day  for  filing  applications  to  be 
heard  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  in- 
formation. Old  in  experience  with  Urlfl 
matters.  1  suspect  your  officers  have  safe- 
guarded both  these  avenues.  It  not.  there 
■tUl  are  other  ways.  One.  for  example,  is 
Tla  some  interested  Congressman  or  Sens- 
tor  The  stop  watch  doesn't  run  against 
thera.  By  the  way,  public  hearings  "tart  at 
10  a.  m.  January  13.  1947.  I  hope  that  *  13 
to  no*;  prophetic. 

Whet  it  meatu  to  cattlemen 
InttmatlonaltoU       contend— and       often 
ruthlsjftly— that  the  only  industries  fit  to 
Burrita  are  those  so  efficient  that  they  can 
c<..mpe'.«   In    world   markeu   irrespective   d 
the  varying  standards  of  Uvlng.    iTthe  less 
sAdent  "go  to  the  wall"  why  that  to  Jtist 
too  bad.    What  about  your  Industry?    Is  It 
efflclent?    CoiUd  It  compete  In  a  free  or  low- 
tariff  market  with  Argentina.  AiistralU.  New 
Zealaiid  and  Mexico?    What  can  you  do  to 
cut  ccsu  and  raise  efficiency?    What  special 
advantages    have    you    other   than   shorter 
hauto  that  cattlemen  ot  these  coimtrles  do 


not— or  cannot  poasesst  Better  breedsT 
(But  others  can  breed  vp.)  Lov*r  real 
wages?  (I  doubt  thto.)  Cheaper  taodsf 
lloreskllir 

Does  the  cattle  Industry  need  tariff  pro* 
taction?    WUl  the  cost  of  such  protection 
cost  more  In  indirect  ways  than  It*  worth? 
These  are  the  questions  an  industry  may 
best  answer  for  Itself.    Perhsps  w-  need  to 
assemble  what  w*  know  about  ttie  cattl* 
business  of  foreign  countries  In  the  export- 
ing of  beef  and  cattle.    Perluips  w<i  need  to 
send  someone  to  varlotu  cattle  >nd  meat 
exporting   countries   to   make   a   llrst-hand 
up-to-the-minute    appraisal    of    vrhat    the 
American  Industry  to.  could  be,  or  may  be 
up  against,  not  only  today,  but  In  the  years 
to  come.    Personally,  I  cannot  atiswer  the 
questions  raised  above  with  too  much  as- 
surance.   I  admit,  were  I  to  make  such  a 
study.  I  think  I  would  be  likely  to  titart  with 
the  prenotoe.    We  do  need  protection— then 
I   would  need  an  answer  to  the  question: 
"How  much  and  how  soon?**    I  1ms  sine  your 
officials  face  a  similar  situation.     The  bill- 
boards used  to  say  "there's  no  subiitltuU  for 
butter." — Similarly,    "there's    no    substitute 
tor  facU."  / 

A  few  suggestions: 

1.  Both  as  Individuals  and  as  an  organi- 
xatlon  make  up  your  minds  as  to  what  pro- 
tection you  deem  to  be  both  fair  and  neces- 
sary—then go  after  it  "hammer  ajid  tongs." 

2.  By  resolution  or  other  appropriate  mean* 
express  your  convictions  fUrmly  aod  oourft- 
geotisly. 

3.  Arrange  to  appear  at  all  hearings  sched- 
uled on  tariff  matters  affecting  youi  industry. 

4.  Precede  appearances  with  wuH-consld- 
ered  and  well -prepared  briefs.  See  that 
these  presentations  cover  a  full  statement 
of  needs,  backed  by  ample  evidence  and 
ftdequftte  facU,  and  specific  recomm  sndatlona. 

6.  Insure  sulUble  repreaenUtlon  In  Waah- 
ington. 

6.  See  that  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
fully  appraised  concerning  your  problems  and 
solutions. 

7.  Likewise  see  that  the  proper  people  In 
the  Tariff  Commission.  State  I>!partment, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  are  given  fuU 
information  of  what  to  going  on. 

8.  Put  presstu'e  where  It  will  do  the  most 

good.  ^        i      ^ 

During  the  past  dozen  years  advocates  or 
protection  were  either  Ignored  or  else  feared 
or  liked.  Maybe  the  Ignoring  wUl  be  out 
of  the  window  for  the  next  few  yeira.  As  to 
whether  fear  or  liking  should  prevaU.  I  point 
out  that  sentiment  leaves  mort  room  to 
shunt  one  aside  than  does  fear.  Fear  In 
Washington  generates  respect  and  one  can 
do  more  If  he  to  respected  than  It  he  to 
merely  liked. 

9  Remember  there  are  two  sld<!«  to  tariff 
matters.  Learn  the  other  fellow'n  thinking, 
and  at  all  Umes  be  prepared  for  lurgumenU. 
counter-argiunenu,  backed  by  the  image  of 
your  convictions. 

Mr.  MoUln.  your  eeteemed  seci-etary.  has 
ably  represented  you  In  Washington.  He 
knows  his  way  around.  I  met  hlrn  In  Wash- 
ington in  1929  when  he  appear.:d  In  your 
hehsdt,  along  with  C.  E.  Collins,  c  f  Colorado, 
and  Victor  Culberson,  of  New  Meiclco.  before 
the  Waya  ana  Means  Committee  io  advocate 
proper  tariff  protection.  Mr.  MoUIn  also 
testified  (thto  time  single-handed)  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee— submitting 
a  prepared  brief  to  supplement  hlii  oral  jweft- 
entatlon.  In  1934  I  note  that  he  addressed 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreemenu.  He  could  mal;e  thto  talk 
as  weU— perhaps  better  than  L  But  I  sup- 
pose you  are  inulgued,  perhaps  intimidated 
^ISsn  the  speaker  to  called  professor, 
"doctor."  "economist."  However,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  most  people  caU  me  by  my 
lnltlato-"B.  L."    And  I  like  It! 

Finally,  don't  let  me  ever  InJLct  another 
tariff  speech  upon  ytml 


Lewis'  Memorial?  I*  Ubw7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OiaAROMA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVn 

Tuesday,  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  has  just 
given  expression  of  his  views  to  the 
"Lewis*  memorial?  to  labor?"  It  gives  a 
new  slant,  as  it  were,  to  the  idea  of  what 
could  have  been  a  great  memorial,  one 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  widows,  or- 
phans and  other  dependents  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  Centralia.  111.,  mine 
disaster.  Would  that  more  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  continuation  of  service 
and  production  in  order  to  obtain  more 
money  with  which  to  benefit  our  loved 
ones. 

It  mlfht  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
that  much  constructive  good  could  have 
been  accomplished,  not  only  for  the  de- 
pendents of  those  victims  but  by  the  use 
of  a  portion  of  this  money  that  would 
have  been  earned  if  the  holiday—a  dis- 
guised strike— had  not  been   declared, 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  to  insure 
safe  working  conditions  In  the  other 
mines.     Vigilance  and  aggressive  and 
constructive  action  and  programs  insur- 
ing safety  for  the  miners  might  be  as- 
sumed as  part  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  miners.    This  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  pay  out  of  their  salaries  for 
Installations,  but  if  they  are  to  be  pro- 
tected by  safety  devices,  measures,  and 
methods,  it  does  seem  that  their  leader- 
ship should  be  Interested  in  checking  In- 
spections and  reports  and  in  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  Individual 
miners  in  their  work.    Certainly  if,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  and  production,  a 
porUon  of  what  they  lose  every  time  they 
go  out  on  strike,  by  whatever  name  called, 
if  spent  under  proper  supervision  for 
their  own  protection  and  safety,  it  would 
be  a  wise  Investment.   No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  man  who  does  the  work 
where  the  danger  lurks,  and  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  Interested  enough 
to  help  correct  bad  situations  and  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  life  and  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  workers. 

The  following  Is  the  reactions  of  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Hiram  Preston 
White,  an  attorney  of  Pawhuska,  Okla.. 
which  I  quote: 

jjKwa'  MxMosiAL?  TO  Lasos? 
Ekttmatlng  that  coal  miners  earn  910  per 
day  400  000  of  them  would  earn  HfiOOXlOO 
per 'day.  or  924.000.000,  collectively,  in  «  days. 
By  laying  off  for  6  days  they  loat  994.00O.- 
000  in  wages,  eontrtbuted  nothing  to  the  de- 
pendenu  of  departed  brothers,  but  did  con- 
tribute to  nonproductlon  and  depression  In 
all  lines.    What  a  memorial! 

Had  the  400X)00  miners  w«ked  the  •  days 
and  contributed  their  combined  •Hfe  » 
create  a  trust  fund  to  care  for  the  bereaved 
of  the  late  disaster,  and  future  disasters  at 
well,  $94,000,000,  what  a  memorial  that  would 

have  been.  

It  the  400,000  miners  would  create  a  na- 
flttlng  memc«1al  It  to  not  too  late.  If  each 
mmer  will  work  overtime  each  day  a  sumctent 
time  to  earn  an  extra  $3  each  day  for  90  days 
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Four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  435  Mem- 


Shoold  we  attempt  to  stop  thto  Irresistible 


It  to  no  light  matter  to  bypam  the  United 
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tb*t  utra  — TBlng^  amount* 

^^_^  to  tlM  — tlon  of  luob  a 

what  a  m«niartal  ttut  would  b«. 

Ltwla  would  not  haw  It  ao. 

?    Who  ar«  th«  loaert  undar  tha 


TO  a  Ji 

you  can  put  a  bvOldog'B  haad 
an  old  Jackaia.  but  gaawhlBl 
.--  old  jackMi  wUl  Jnrt  nnatn, 
T  k*  aama  old  jackaaa  that  ba  la. 
^  —a.  F.  WMt€. 


wmmmmM  at  ooca.    But  he  wUl  not  be  dl 
^olnUd  by  tha  annc»inced  oppoeltlon  of 
chambv  and  tha  unannounc«l   oppoalt 
S^^fTlntereaU.    «very  reform  bill  lookj 
toward  tha  preaerratlon  of  a  genuinely  tr 
nMraittM   ilMem    ha.   bad    to   be    push* 
.J^i^  tba  appoaltlon  of  the  Tery  element 
tStwbacrtba   In   words   to   antlmonopoll 
■antlmant. 


H.  R.  3100 
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or 
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EXTENSION  OP  REI4ARKS 

H|0N.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TSMMcaan 

IM  th|i  hcum  of  MPPBSBNTATIVEB 

Tuesdav.  April  22,  1947 


oyAUVER.     Mr.  speaker,  for 

y  «rs  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 

against  economic  concentration 

mobopoly.    Most  organizations  go  on 

1  igainst  monopoly.   The  test  of  Uie 

'ss  of  such  statements  is  de- 

by  the  attitude  taken  in  con- 

wlth  specific   measures   before 

An  editorial  in  the  NashTUle 

of  April  10. 1M7.  sUitM  well 

nnlpoalUon.    Under  leave  to  extend 

^     •     I  include  this  editorial: 
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toy  worda.  thera  la  not  a  corpoca- 
a  In  America  who  favors  eco- 
,^>»tfc»  or  monopoly.    They  ara 
,   iMOfd   agaHwt  IV- tba   RepubUcan 
he  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Manuf ac- 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Co«n- 
and   eo  on   down    through    tha   Uit. 
l1  teat  of  thalr  attitude  la  what  tbay 
when  a  bUl  Is  presented  In  Ooograea 
the  akonopoly  movement. 
UK  ^10^  of  the  Kefauvar  bill. 
..«»«   KKraxrm  haa  mtroduced  a 
correct  the  hole  torn  to  the  Clayton 
igi4  by  a  HuglMB  ifcwnlrated  Supreme 
to   1926.     Tba  oblaet  of  the  Qayum 
■  to  prevent  cooaolidaUon  In  aay  *•- 
in  which  compeUUon  would  ba  mato* 
lessened.     The  Court  held   that   tha 
law   prohibited   the   acquisition   of 
uig  stock  m  a  competing  company 
not  bar  tha  acqtiiatUon  of  tha  physl- 
I  of  tha   company.     This   narrow, 
inurpreutlon  waa  eontrary  to  tha 
and  intent  of  the  1914  law.    Waver- 
tha  Court  opaned  tha  door  to  tha 
eoncentraUon  apraa  in  our  hlitory 
^  1941.  and  OongraM  haa  remained 
gly  Indifferent  to  the  imparatlva 
up  this  hole,  which  ts  Mg  as 
consolidation  at  any  level. 
rAUMa  s  bill  would  simply  close  tha 
prohibiting  tha  aequUltion  of  tha 
Maats  of  another  corporation  where 
,„„  would  be  restraint  of  commerce. 
wtoat  bappena  among  thaaa  defenders 
nvtoa?    The  Uattod  Statea  Ctaam- 
laiwrr    promptly   announoss   Ita 

to  tha  blU.    And  nobody  wUl  dara 

their  Imas^matton  so  far  as  to  try  to 
tha  NAM  throwing  lU  propaganda 

nery  back  of  tha  maaaura.  

face  of  the  moat  glgantlo  marg« 

it  In  our  hiatory.  tha  ebambw  pto- 

tbat  "uiaaant  provlatona  of  Uw  ara 

idaqaato  to  «8al  wMb  mooopollaUe 

.'air   compattttto  |»actlcai    •     •     \ 

hcia  U)  ao  aaad  for  furtbar  ramedlea. 

Kiwau>sa  haa  produced  a  sound  and 

needed  maaaura.     It  ought  to  ba 
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ly 


or  cALircMtmA 

IN  THB  HODSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVM 

Wednesdojr,  April  16.  1947 

Mr».    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    Speaker. 
April  17.  1947. 1  introduced  a  bill  to 
tlnue  rent  control  until  June  30. 1948. 

If  sxKh  posiUve  acUon  is  not  Uken 
Congress,  rent  control  wiU  be  done 
death  within  the  next  few  weeks.    P" 
Increases  and  eviction  notices  will  f  ol 

The    rising    living    costs    confront 
everyone    can    no    longer    be    den 
Every  newspaper  tells  the  grim  story 
the  housewife  does  not  need  to  read 
newspapers  to  keep  up  with  the  facte 

She  is  told  that  she  should  be  hai 
because  the  counters  are  now  filled  w 
choice.  Juicy  steaks.   There  are  plenty  j 
shirts  on  the  shelves:  aboea,  too.  to 
had.   But  she  Is  not  told  where  to  get 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

The  answer  to  that,  to  date.  Is  punll 
labor  legislation. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  more 
half  of  the  American  families  are  My 
on  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  |3j 
a  year— $500  less  than  the  expense 
count  for  a  Congressman.     And  let 
not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Bureau^ 
Labor  Statistics,  which  Congress  has 
voted  to  emasculate,  reports  that 
average  family  spends  40  percent  oCi 
Income  for  food. 

In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
on  March  13.  I  showed  that  food 
had  risen  30  to  35  percent.    I  said 
that  the  lifUng  of  rent  controls  c( 
on  top  of  the  high  and  rising  cost  of 
would  be  too  much   for  the  Amc" 
housewife  and  her  family  to  bear. 

Recognising  the  political  factors 
volved.  I  waited  for  a  member  of  the  ' 
Jority  party  to  introduce  a  bill  to  rr 
effective  rent  control.    No  such  bill 
ing  been  offered.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  Si 
which  I  hope  will  be  considered  ooj 
merits  at  an  early  date. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and 
my  remarks  In  the  Rbcosb.  I  IncI 
copy  of  my  blU.  H.  R.  3100: 

B.  R.  Sioo 
A  bill  to  continue  rent  control  until 
1948 
Be  «  enacted,  ate..  That  the  provl 
Um  Bmargency  Pnca  Control  Act  of  If 
amended,  and  all  regulations,  orders.  - 
qulremenu  thereimder.  Insofar  aa  r- 
concamed.  shall  ba  continued  until 

19a. 

No    general    Incraaaa    In   ranta    i 
granted  under  authority  of  that  act 
as  may  be  required  undar  tha  provl-' 
sKUon  a  (b)  thavaoC. 


It  GoTernor  Blancs 
Our  Troubles  aad 


^P  REMARKS 

iB.SCHWABE 

lOM* 

iRESINTATlVB 
22,  1947 

\i  Oklahoma.     Mr. 

II  receipt  of  a  letter 
lames  E.  Berry,  who 
ears  the  Lieutenant 
B  of  Oklahoma,  and 

■iding  and  most  re- 
[who  always  has  the 
?le  at  heart.  Lleu- 
.,  is  very  much  pcr- 
jaRement  and  labor- 
ae  strikes,  and  other 
jOnomy.  Just  as  thou- 
vm  our  part  of  the 
ritten  me.  clamoring 
[some  definite  action 

jlsts  that  the  Mem- 
do  something  about 
ihat   we   enact  laws 
[Impossible  for  these 
He  emphasizes  that 
irent  to  many,  and 
lat  the  Wagner  Act. 
referred  to  as  the 
ions  Act.  has  "caused 
ilch  our  coimtry  has 
ad  he  expresses  the 
ingress  "will  vote  to 
Act.'     It  wUl  be  re- 
en  our  subcommittee 
jpropriations  for  the 
I  recently  reported  ite 
and  the  House  ap- 
stantlal  vote,  the  bill 
I  cut  in  the  approprla- 
latlonal  Labor  Rela- 
[is  the  Board  that  was 
up  pursuant  to  the 
le  the  bill  was  being 
floor.  I  offered  an 
ig  the  entire  appro- 
thls  agency   on   the 
Dpropriation  was  pre- 
to  the  fact  that  the 
[on  Labor  and  Educa- 
reeks  of  hearings  and 
istlmony  of  hundreds 
jth  management  and 
)rlng  a  bill  to  the  floor 
lat  until  such  bill  was 
digress,  no  approprla- 
|e  for  the  Nationsd  La- 
rd and  Its  activities  for 
^ar.  beginning  July  1, 

imittee  on  Labor  and 
ek  reported  out  their 
le  Hartley  biU.  and  I 
deduction  to  say  that 

sed.  the  appropriation 
In  our  bin  is  far  in 
jnt  of  money  that  will 
It  agency  to  function 

irUeybllL    Be  it  known 

III  was  one  of  the  most 
ires  that  will  come  be- 
and  one  In  which  the 

fmost  vitally  concerned. 
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Four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  4S5  Mem- 
bers In  the  House  were  present  and  voted 
on  this  measure.  Three  himdred  and 
eight  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  107  in 
the  negative.  Only  22  Republicans  voted 
in  the  negative  and  more  Democrats 
TOted  in  the  affirmative  than  voted  In  the 
negative.  Hence,  it  was  In  many  respects 
a  nonpartisan  measure  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives, expressed  themselves  as  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  conditions  that 
prevail.  The  bill  is  proof  that  conditions 
are  not  right  as  was  admitted  by  nearly 
all  speakers  pro  and  con.  and  that  Con- 
gress  must  enact  legislation  which  will 
remedy  the  Ills  which  now  so  banefully 
beset  our  economy. 

It  Is  heartening  to  have  the  reactions 
of  people  like  Lieutenant  Governor  Berry 
and  I  am  pleased  to  quote  his  letter  in 
full  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  public,  as  follows: 

(Official  seal  of  the  State  of  OUaboma] 
ikMWk  B.  BcaaT, 

LonTTKMAMT  OOVCBMOB  OT  OKLAHOMA, 

StiUwiter.  OkU.,  April  14.  1947. 
Bon.  GaoRoa  B.  Schwabs, 
Member  of  Congress. 

FiTBt  Diatriet.  Oklahoma. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  CowoaiaBitAM  Schwabk  :  At  last  OUa- 
koSM.  and  eapeclally  Stillwater,  la  going 
through  the  inconvenience  and  hardshlpa 
caiMed  by  the  strike  of  the  telephone  opera- 
tors. I  don't  knew  what  has  caused  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  management 
and  the  employees,  but  I  do  know  that  all  of 
the  citizens  are  being  penallaed  by  reason  of 
this  condition. 

Tou  and  other  Members  of  our  Congress 
can  do  something  sboiit  It.  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  wlU  enact  laws  which  will 
make  It  Impossible  for  these  strikes  to  oon- 
tlnua. 

I  am  told  and  I  balleva  that  the  Wagner 
Act  haa  catised  all  of  tha  trouble  which  our 
country  has  had  to  endure,  and  I  hope  that 
you  wlU  vote  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act. 
With  beat  wlshca  for  your  continued  sue- 
I  am 
Slncaraly. 

JTamsb  S.  Baaar. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Torkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  ooixiaAoo 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  AprU  22  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Pre.«:ldent.  during  the  past  2  weeks  I  have 
participated  in  several  radio  programs 
on  the  subject  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  addresses  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 
Aooaaas  or  Hon.  Edwin  C.  JonmoK,  Uwttbd 

Statcs  Scnatob  FaoM  CoLoaAoo,  on  IfirruAL 

BaoaaimTUiu  BraTBic.  Apan.  9.  1947 


rs  twa  otni  rtntas  to  halt 
ooMMtnnaac  aiboadt 
Weil,  today,  an  epidemic  of  communism  la 
aald  to  ba  sweeping  over  Europe  and  Asia. 


Should  we  attempt  to  stop  this  Irreaistlble 
tide  or  would  It  prove  better  strategy  and 
bettar  Judgment  to  let  It  run  Ita  oouzaet 
In  my  opinion,  the  beat  cure  for  communism 
Is  a  good  doae  of  communism.  If  It  is  as  bad 
aa  I  think.  Its  most  enthusiastic  sponsors 
will  turn  against  it  if  given  a  little  time. 
Anyway,  long  experience  has  proven  that 
Ideas  cannot  be  halted  by  anything  exo^>t 
better  ideas. 

Former  Secretary  of  War  Pat  Hxirley  aayt. 
"A  mule  driver  must  know  more  than  his 
mule."  I  feel  the  same  way  about  halting 
oommuniam.  Before  we  try  to  cure  this  po- 
litical fanaticism,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
we  should  know  what  makea  It  tick. 

Communism's  primary  cauaea  are  empty 
stomachs  and  political  persecution.  When 
capltaliam  disintegrates  ruinous  Inflation 
takes  over  and  communism  follows,  just  ss 
night  follows  day.  aixl  It  can  hi4>pen  here  I 

So  befcie  we  embark  on  a  wUd-goose  chsae 
of  halting  communism  all  over  the  world.  It 
would  be  prudent  to  estimate  tha  probable 
total  costs  of  such  a  venture.  Our  economy, 
already  badly  warped  and  extremely  ahaken. 
cannot  stand  much  more  global  spending. 

We  start  out  to  rid  the  world  of  com- 
munism and  wind  up  by  deatroying  the  last 
remaining  citadel  of  capitalism.  What  an 
Ironical  and  hideous  reault? 

The  other  twin  cause  at  commxwlsm  Is 
political  persecution.  We  drove  the  Jap 
Faaclsts  out  of  Formosa  and  Invited  Chiang 
Kai-shek  to  move  In.  The  other  day  his 
man.  Chen  Yl,  brutally  murdered  6.000  For- 
moeana.  During  the  past  30  years  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  lives  of  7.000.000  noncom- 
batant  Chlneae  have  been  snuffed  out  by  clvU 
war.  Formosa  and  China  today  are  fertile 
fields  for  communism.  In  Greece,  a  Faadst 
Government  haa  been  supported  In  large  part 
through  the  sale  of  UNRRA  relief  supplies. 
A  worker  In  Greece,  due  to  Inflation,  cannot 
earn  enough  to  purchase  one-tenth  of  his 
family  requlremanta.  and  while  his  famUy 
starves  he  must  witness  the  privileged  classes 
living  m  luxury.  Yesterday  the  Greek  Par- 
liament voted  a  dowry  of  t40.000  for  Princess 
CathCTlne.  the  sister  of  King  Paul,  who  wUl 
be  married  AprU  21  to  a  Brltlah  officer.  That 
almost  makes  a  Communist  out  ol  me. 

Sure  money  borrowed  from  Amoican  tax- 
payers and  poured  Into  Greece  by  the  mU- 
Uons  win  not  halt  the  cruel  barbarism  of 
foreign-bom  rulers  who  have  been  Impoeed 
arbitrarily  on  Greece  by  Great  BrtUln. 

Aimf  or  Sknatok  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  or 
COLOXAOO.  Ovn  THE  Amxxican  Bboadcastino 
Co.  OOAST-TO-COAST  NXTWOXK.  Apxil  12.  1947 


SHAU.  THS   XntTTED  STATCS   CIVS  AIB  TO 

ANB  Tuaxarr 

Many  Senators  who  are  rabidly  opposed  to 
the  Greco-Turklsh  mlllUry  grant  and  loan 
say  they  shall  not  vote  against  it,  since  they 
do  not  want  Stalin  and  the  world  to  know 
there  Is  divUion  In  the  United  States  on  our 
foreign  poUcy. 

American  unity  is  most  desirable  but  the 
State  Department  ought  to  think  of  that  be- 
fore thev  launch  a  program  so  controversial 
and  so  fllled  with  dangerous  military  Impli- 
cations. The  Congress  was  given  no  advance 
Information  nor  was  It  previously  consulted. 
Suddenly  the  President  canceled  his  Carib- 
bean vacation  and  presented  It  as  a  presa- 
Ing  world  crtsls  which  must  be  met  with 
no  delay. 

That  Is  not  proper  procedure  In  a  de- 
mocracy. The  United  States  of  America  Is 
not  a  dictatorship.  I  have  long  advocated 
a  united  front,  nonpartlaan  foreign  policy, 
but  since  the  proposal  had  no  preliminary 
exploration  or  public  examination,  all  of  Ita 
phasea  must  be  studied  and  discussed  thor- 
oughly now.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  bring 
before  the  people  and  the  Congress  Its  many 
far-reaching  Implications  as  I  view  them. 
That  I  conoeive  to  be  my  duty. 


It  Is  no  light  matter  to  bypass  tha  Unltad 
Nations  organisation  aa  It  waa  bypasssd  by 
the  President.  Upon  tha  urgant  demand  off 
Warren  Austin,  our  represcntatlva  to  tha 
Assembly,  who  made  a  special  trip  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purposs.  the  PrasMsnt.  16 
days  after  his  addreaa  to  Ormgtass.  at- 
fldaUy  asstu^  UN  that  he  waa  stiU  trlaBdly 
to  It  and  backing  it. 

We  mtiat  choose  either  the  high  road  of 
eoUectlve  security  or  tha  low  road  of  uni- 
lateral action.  Wa  cannot  traval  bo^  roads 
if  we  would  fulfill  otir  destiny  to  lead  the 
world  to  peace.  No  one.  eloquent  though 
he  may  be.  can  deny  successfuUy  that  tba 
prestige  of  UN  has  been  dealt  a  body-blow 
by  tha  Truman  proposaL  It  has  been 
branded  oOtelaUy  as  an  Impotent  Inatru- 
ment.  It  haa  been  subordinated  to  an  In- 
ferior position,  and  in  an  Inferior  position  It 
cannot  function.  I  doubt  thst  It  wlU  wrm 
recover  Ita  lost  standing. 

Thus  tha  United  SUtes.  preaching  oollae- 
tlva  security,  stabs  collective  secxirity  in  the 
back  and  adopts  tha  discredited  system  of 
power  politics  and  unilateral  action  In  ita 
stead. 

It  Is  no  Idle  passing  matter  to  form  what 
amounts  to  a  military  alliance  with  Turkey. 
Russia  dares  not  ignore  such  a  threat  to  her 
security  and  to  world  peace.  If  you  will 
glance  at  the  map.  you  wUl  see  that  Turkey 
and  the  Black  Sea  reach  far  into  the  vitals  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Turkey,  by  herself  and 
on  her  ovn.  Is  no  threat  to  Russia,  but  when 
she  makes  a  military  slllance  with  the  lead- 
ing power — the  United  States — It  la  a  horse 
of  another  color.  Russia  must  deem  this 
an  act  of  aggraaalon  on  our  part  Just  as  wa 
would  be  compelled  to  view  a  like  move  by 
Rusaia  in  one  of  our  neighboring  statea. 

Always  and  traditionally  we  have  rcfxiaed 
to  intervene  in  a  clvU  war  raging  In  another 
state.  Under  the  new  Truman  doctrine  we 
depart  from  that  wise  policy  and  place  the 
world  on  notice  that  henceforth,  if  it  sulU 
our  mood,  we  shall  pick  one  side  or  the 
other  In  every  clvU  war  and  wade  In,  Re- 
duced to  a  few  words.  It  means  that  hence* 
forth  wa  take  It  upon  ourselves  to  police  tha 
world. 

Russia  has  proven  exasperatlngly  uncoop- 
erative. Her  obatlnate  spirit  of  stubborn  and 
sullen  negation  would  try  the  patience  of  a 
aalnt.  But  we,  with  world  peace  otur  most 
cherished  objective,  must  not  fly  the  track. 
I  eames'Uy  hope  that  the  United  Nations  rises 
to  lU  full  suture  and  puU  both  Russia  and 
the  United  SUtes  in  their  place.  Otherwise 
Turkey  will  become  an  armed  can^)  and 
throw  the  whole  world  Into  an  armament 
race  which  must  quickly  lead  to  World  War 

in. 

STATBMBirr  BT  BBNATOa  BDWIN  C.  JOKNSOM,   ^F 

Oouja-uM,  ON  Buoa  Uooar'm  Baoio  Foams 

Arm.  IS,  1947 

Cloae  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  very  area 
which  envelope  the  earth's  most  extensive 
depoelta  of  petroleum.  Is  said  by  historlana 
to  be  the  Biblical  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  drama  of  Adam's  original  sin  is  about  to 
be  peenacted  by  modern  man.  The  apple. 
the  ancient  symbol  of  temptation,  is  replaced ' 
by  the  modem  "black  gold"  altar  of  petio- 
letmi.  Otherwlae.  the  setting  U  the  saaaa. 
Today  men  fight  and  die  for  oil.  As  certatti 
aa  we  Uve  and  breathe  World  War  UI  la  goUli 
to  be  fou?ht  tn  the  Middle  Eaat  over  thia 
tempting  fruit.  The  batue  lines  for  an  un- 
speakable war  are  about  to  be  drawn  In  the 
deserts  of  Tittkey.  It  promlaea  much  in 
blood,  death,  and  deatmctlon. 

A  military  aUlance  between  Ttirkey  and 
the  United  States  Is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress.  They  do  not  caU  it  a  Turitiah  mili- 
tary alllanoa:  they  call  it  Turkiah  aid,  but  in 
reality  it  U  a  military  alliance— pure  and 
simple. 

Turkey  stands  cm  guard  between  Buasia 
and  the  richest  oil  domain  on  earth  and  in 
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labor  eeati  are  eonttnaally  increasing  and 
not  one  of  the  raw  raaterlala  we  use  has  been 

vafHmiMl   at   all.   While   cmnc   tit  th««n   *r«  In- 


Ifr.  John  W.  Ball,  of  the  Wa^itngton 
Post,  Indicates  that  someone  should  be 


fUg  must 


to  t)M  de  kth 


At  antic 
for  iril  aitloa* 


but  w« 
Chttxvu 


tbat  to  th«  twats  for  our  hld«ou» 
.__  •  military  alliance  with  her. 
h«  aatelUtea  must  Im  cut  out  of 

natural  resource.     FIts  of 

HoSMStlc  Oil  companlM  ^^^  c~ 
oO  aompsBMs   in   whkcb    tbs 
n  g^^ls  lUes,  hold  Joint  eon- 
aU  Of  thl*  Tast  oU  empire.     To 
holdings   Mcurs   the    American 
Oy  from  the  MfbMt  d^rtck.    So 
^  people  pleds*  thslr  Uves.  their 
and  their  sacred  booar  to  defend 
the  modem  Adam's  apple. 

Charter  specifically  prortdes 
_  and  pecplSB  on  tfas  earth  to 
IB  ths  world's  BsMnl  rssourcss. 
about  to  reduce  the  Atlantic 
a  scrap  of  paper  and  turn  this 
bonansa  over  to  private  American 
oil  interests  to  bavs  and  to  hold 
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Wim  BsMATOs  JomiaoM  or  Colo- 

BBAU.    HKAOLIKS    KoniOH.    dlATIOI* 
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JOHMSOM.  Well,  m  the  first  place. 
which  erentuaUy  must  lead 


tt   iDSTiubly  destroys  tbs  Uniud 
ensnlxation.   which    has   been    so 
built  up  as  a  bulwark  for  peace. 
radical  departure  from  our  long- 
and  traditional  foreign  policies, 
a  military  alliance  with  Turkey, 
wastes  the  taxpayers'  money  in  s 
(o  atop  ffiin'**iin**"*  all  over  the 


pre  pose 
which 
Ansrlcan- 


Bkatx  apSBklBg  cf  tbs  UnltMl  Nstlons. 

iJoHwsosi.  tbo  8o?»s«  Dslsgats.  Andrei 

has  urt*d  oo  the  United  Nations 

at  Lake  Socesss  that  th«-  CouncU 

special  United  Natloaas  CommlsstfiB 

any  economic  alt*  to  Oreecs.    Hs 

_  any  aid  at  all  to  Turkey.    Would 

you  favorably? 

jomisoif.  Strange  as  it  sssms  to 

I    m    complete    agreement    with 

.„    on    both    points.    Cwtalnly    UN 

supsmssr  aid  to  Oresee.  since  a  clvU 

been  raging  there  for  many  months. 

nothing  but  military  aid  to  Tur- 

can  be  considered  llttls  short  of 

.Turkish  military  alliance.    As 

-  oiibt  not  be  psrmltted  by  UN 
ttALL.  How  do  you  think  ths  country 
ft  mit  the  Fresld«Jt*8  program.  Senator? 
JOKMSOM    My  maUs  mdlcate  over- 
,  opposition.    All  polls  which  I  havs 
.  ^Mws  ths  Mine  thing. 
Bbaix.  Wsll.  how  do  you  predict  the 
wlU  vote? 

Jomaoit.  I  ba^  hsard  many  Sens- 
lo  MO*  like  tt.  but  they  will  vote 

,      ^ to  prove  to  the  world  that  there 

d  ivlsloo  la  Amsriea's  foreign  policy. 
B  ly  opinion,  not  five  Ssnatorsars  rsslly 
yst  Uksrs  wlU  not  be  two  <0Br~  "***" 
U  OB  IIM  ftoor.    Almost  svsry 

^ lahkifewit. 

IBALL.  Bow  do  you  ac 

has  happsmsi. 


■spai  cy— what 
•aztktor 


wot  ad 


WIMA  has  happsDstf  li 


rhs  frssdods  of  ths  asnats  to 

llks  to  vots  hss  been  foredossd  by 
leo  branob.    That  is  a  traditional 

rstotlons.    Too  oftsn 

Is  Bolblng  isft  for  ths  aaDato  to  do 
low  the  Presklsnt.  Wlisn  tbs  Frssl- 
wrong.  It  U  Just  too  bad. 
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UBOUIA  TmOMAWs 


rosjcv 


What  kliitf  U  poUey  is  ths  Pxssl 
proposing? 


Senator  Juawnw   la  ths  Ides  of 
1M7    nulllwit  Trtnaan  appeared  beforo 
loint  ssflsloD  of  Oongrsss  and.  in  a  tense  - 
Sphere,  solemnly  prooounc^l  a  new 
dynamle  foreign  policy     Senators  and  < 
aisMmsn  rseslvsd  tt  m  gloomy  silence. 
Mssd  to  it  a  declaration  of  a  luture 
with  ROBsla.    The  President   suggested 
right  and  duty  to  intervene  to  »ny  ~^«' 
sjoywhere  to  which  there  was  civil  strife 
outside  pressure     In  the  Monroe  Dor^m 
we  denied  such  a  right  to  the  Western 
sphere  to  all  European  power*. 

In  other  wtm^  ws  ssssrt  thst  ths  Unit 
SUtes  is  a  ptWtoSWl  VO^^     «  totsrrent 
everywhere  becomes  our  foreign  policy. 
eoBUty  of  nations  which  is  based  on  eqi 
HntiBi  must  insist  that  other  power* 
cise  the  Identical   rights  and   privileges 
claim   for  ourselves.     The  Monroe  Doctrii 
obviously  U  inconsUtent  with  this  new 
icy  of  American  aggression  and  should  fi 
but     ths'  State     Department     pledges 
strengthen  It  instead. 

The  tooMulsUncy  at  such   a  poaltioo 
pototedly  significant.    The  Truman  dc 
is  a  demand  on  our  part  for  freedom  fi 
aU  totemaUonal  restratots.    It  U  a  p<   icy 
toumaUonal  anarchy.     Under  this  p  ej 
terous  theory  we  assume  the  responslbll 
of  policing  the  world  aU  by  ourselves  s 
denytog  such  a  right  to  aU  other  powers. 
Question    Is  our  only  alternative  eithsi 
do-nothing   policy   or   the   adopUon   of 
Truman  proposal? 

Senator    Johmsow.    Either    a    do-not 
policy  or  the  Truman  policy  are  equally 
Fortunately,   there   U   a   mlddle-of-the-r 
eoorae  which  Is  not  a  contradiction  to  all 
our  vaunted  Ideals  and  postwar  objective*  i 
world  peace.    My  soggssftion  is  that  we  foil- 
such  a  course  and  not  become  IntematK 
anarchists. 

Admittedly,  unrest  and  discord  prevail 
much    of    Europe    and    Asia.      Hunger 
mtaary.  the  aftermath  of  war.  is  widesi 
and  severe.     Communism,  ths  symptom 
(Usuess,  is  spreading.     Prompt  and  effi 
aotton  IS  Imperative.     Some  say  radical 
parture  from  our  traditional  policy  of 
Intervention,  say  that  If  we  do  not  back 
Preeident   we  will   give   the   green    light, 
l>ffl^««n  ezpanaionlstlc  tendencies,  and 
by  daah  to  earth  all  hope  of  Indepem 
of  the  peoplee  who  are  reslsttog  Russia. 

Greece  must  have  food,  and  we  should 
vide  It.  but  at  a  price,  and  that  price 
b*   a   restoration  of   democracy.   Immi 
aianesty  ahotild  be  declared,  and  a  free 
popular  election  held  to  select  a  repr 
tlvs  government.    A  constructive  proc 
restoration   and   manufacturing   and 
portatlon  ahould  follow.     Ne  guns,  no 
dlers.  Just  economic  aid  wisely  admlnl 
which  wUl  help  the  Oreelu  help  them 
Is  all  that  Is  required.    The  Truman 
of   military    totsrrsntlon    to   the   civil 
raging  in  Oresos  must  faU  just  as  Brit 
policy  of  vlolenes  fallsd. 

QueeUon.  Will  Truman's  program 
to  checking  communism  In  Greece? 
Senstor  Joxmsom.  Ths  answw   U 
positive  no.    Oreec*  U  torn  by  clvu  warj 
revolution.    Ber    production    is    far 
consumptive  nseds.  hsr  Government 
potlc  and  unacceptable  to  the  rank  f 
of   her   people.    Her   transportation 
has    collapsed.    Dtssass    and    malnut 
take  their  daily  toll.    Wild  and  uncont 
inOatlon  make  it  impoesible  (or  a 
support    his    family      British    troops,  j 
sptsed— and  humiliated  by  their  faUi 
put  down  a  people's  rebellion— are  g 
out.    German  e^laborators  hold  high 
and    ssrvs    to    ths    King's    srmy.    Po" 
prlsonsrs    ar*    starved    and    tortured. 
Truman  policy  advocates  the  sutus 
Orssce.    Brltato  triad  to  do  that, 
fall  also. 

Qosstion.  In  your  view,  what  is 
asction  between  Trun^an's  proposal 
totsrssU  of  ths  British  Empire  to  ths 
nsllssT 


le     United     Natloixs 

ths  solution  of  ths 
ritaln  does  not  want 
Dncesslons  to  Rxissla 
that  Britain's  vl- 
Dllcy  of  negation  on 

century-old  quarrel 
[Dardanelles,   and  so 

her  tribute  to  en- 
fut  Britain  a  obsolete 

stop  Russia  at  the 
casing  our  way  into 
tirklsh -Russian  con- 
kanshlp.  It  Is  toter- 
re  every  reason  to  be- 
,  Russia  wo\ild  find  a 
of  cooperation  if  w* 

a  hands-off  policy, 
ally  boasts  about  the 

at  Pulton.  Mo.,  isst 

Jt  the  relation  between 

the  United  MatlonsT 

_ie  sickening  proposal 

lestep  the  UN   makes 

and  the  United  Na- 

Ignore  her  with  Im- 

tangrnt  of  ovir  own. 

security    In    Russls's 
^Id  be  able  to  do  the 

tm  Hemisphere.  How 
moving  toto  Cuba 

contributes  ss  much 

Turkey  contributes  to 
furore  It  would  be  if 

jba  for  Russian  secu- 
fthe  United  Nations  Is 

lefense  or  it  la  nothing. 

hill  on  the  high  road 
„.  high  hopes  and  de- 
cree ted  the  United  Na- 

,  our  enthusiastic  sup- 

jrlty     Today  we  march 
travel  the  mud-deep. 

road  of  power  politics 

.     It  Is  a  vricked  thing 

Fs  hope.    We  must  not 

I  Intervention  to  Turkey 
jla? 

[Otir  vulgar  dUplay  of 
jrkey  and  our  provoc- 
a  token  army  there 
Russia.  It  Is  a  bold 
Ester  Turkish  rsslstanos, 
toflltratlon.  pressure. 
pause  her  to  repulse  sU 
Dardanelles  controversy, 
ftl  with  cur  unfriendly 
low.  She  will  know  that 
umpllsh  very  little,  but 
aat  our  intervention  to 
military  alliance  he- 
bates  snd  Turksy. 


>n  of  Prices 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

(ERT  F.  RICH 

iNSTtvairu 

^P  PtPSamtTATIW 

,  AprU  22. 1947 

.  Speaker,  under  leave 
larlu  In  the  Record,  X 

ig  letter: 

LtTOGAct  Cotr.. 
<•.  Pa.  4prU  21.  JMT. 

lenfsttvst. 

WuMmtltOH,  D.  C. 
;onformlng  with  ths  ro- 
Truman  ws  ars  sending 
tachsd  copy,  to  our  trad* 
10  psroant.  This  reduc- 
warranted  from  a  itand- 
or  material  oosU     Our 
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labor  eosts  are  conttnually  tnereastng  and 
not  one  of  the  raw  materials  we  use  has  been 
reduced  at  all.  while  some  of  them  are  ta- 
L I  Basing  Hovrever.  as  stated  to  our  letter 
wo  hope  this  reduction  win  stimulate  sales 
Tssnlttog  to  greater  volume  vrhich  wUl  help 
to  redtice  our  cost  per  unit.  Whether  or  not 
the  sales  will  be  stimulated  by  this  reduction 
remains  to  be  seen 

•nie  20-percent  Pederal  excise  tax  which 
now  has  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  on 
every  piece  of  luggage  bought  drastically  re- 
duces Itiggage  sales,  and.  of  course,  seriously 
affects  our  btistoess.  We  do  not  think  that 
moderately  priced  luggage  Is  a  itizury  nor 
should  it  be  pl%ced  to  the  same  category  as 
Jewelry.  We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  Con- 
gress to  abolish  this  tax  oompletely. 

In  the  mattar  of  taxation  we  do  believe 
that  If  the  Oovernment  would  follow  the 
sams  procedure  recommonded  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man for  manufactwers.  that  individuals  as 
woU  as  Ijunlnsss  of  all  ktods  would  be  ma- 
terially helpti*  Many  nations  starting  with 
l^ypt  hsve  fallen  becauw  of  oppressive  taxa- 
tion.  The  latast  t^TT**  btf ors  our  eyas  Is 
the  Brltl&h  Bmptas.  Whan  taxes  reach  the 
BQlBt  «IMM  iBoaatlwo  for  oapttal  tovestmsDt 
la  pMW.  IWMinfs  driss  up  and  as  a  result 
the  amount  of  taxes  ooUaetad  by  the  Gov- 
anunent  as  excess  rates  Is  less,  rather  than 
more.  As  you  w«U  know  our  MaUon  has 
reached  Its  high  standard  of  Uving  ss  a  re- 
stilt  of  capital  tovested  to  tools  and  equlp- 
atMi  the  higher  the  amount  of  tovest- 
Bt  psr  vorkcr  the  higher  the  standard  of 
living  for  all. 

We  are  sore  there  Is  no  need  for  us  to 
elaborate  on  this  matter  further,  but  we  sre 
wrtUng  this  letter  to  you  tirging  that  unnac- 
amary  TF|«*n«>»'  of  Oovcmmssik  and  Goesm- 
asBt  baroaiM  be  reduce^  or  eliminated,  and 
mffit^  Oongreaa  to  reduce  tocome  taxes 
which  at  the  prasent  rates  have  already 
laigely  nulllAed  any  tooentive  for  individuals 
to  risk  their  money  or  put  any  effort  toto 
productive  Mitarprl***. 

We  beUeve  that  oaly  by  the  drsstle  reduc- 
MOB  of  Oovemment  extravagance  and  pro- 
paalfo  reduction  of  income  taxes  can  this 
fi^tffffli  return  to  the  way  of  life  which  we 
waat  and  avoid  following  to  the  footsteps  of 
other  nations  whose  downfall  was  caussd  by 
oppressive  taxation 

Tours  very  truly, 

B.  D.  MacEwn. 

OcTifFic  Ltwoaas  Ooar., 
Ka»e.  Pa..  AprU  It.  1U7. 
To  Our  CiatOM«ra.- 

Xn  lias  with  Presidaat  Truman's  app««l  for 
lowor  prteos.  we  have  cut  the  prices  of  our 
sntm  line  10  percent.  ThU  ws  ars  doing  «s 
our  eontributlon  toward  stabUlaatlon  of  the 
sconomy.  to  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  cost 
and  ths  prioss  of  many  oiaterlals  w*  uss  are 
laoreastog. 

The  success  of  this  program  will,  therefore, 
naturally  <ltpi'n(*  upon  increased  volume, 
which  ahould  rssult  from  the  proportionals 
retaU  prlcss  this  reducuon  wUl  make  pos- 
sible. 

Tour  orders  will  have  our  most  caraful 
attentloQ. 

OLTxnc  Lcreoaex  Ccbf. 


Som«  Appareot  iKMuisteocief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 


Mr.  John  W.  Ball,  of  the  Wastxtngton 
Post,  Indicates  that  aomeone  should  be 
acting  to  prevent  waste  of  Xundc.  XertUi- 
cer,  and  effort: 


n  THB  BOU8B  OP  BB'EBSSZVTATTVBB 

Tvesdat.  AprU  22,  tHT 
Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  follon^ng  news  article  by 


AlMikEBCigy 


(By  John  W.  Ball) 

Pormer  President  Herbert  Hoover  yesterday 
angrily  attacked  Army  occupation  forces  for 
destroying  Oernum  fertilizer  plants  urgently 
needed  to  restore  Europe's  food  producuoo. 
Hoovar's  denunciatton  of  Allied  policy  to 
Europe  took  place  Just  after  he  had  testified 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Poreign 
Relations  Oonunittee  to  support  of  the 
$350,000,000  gsnsral  fCMeign  relief  biU. 

The  fomtnr  Awsident's  attack  was  not  re- 
served for  American  foroes  alone.  He  ^xead 
his  criUclBm  over  all  occupying  farces,  the 
United  States.  British,  and  Russian  armies 
Jototly. 

All.  he  said,  had  been  busy  as  bees  de- 
stroying fertiliBBT   plants  when   ail   Europe 
Is  g*f*^»>e  for  fertillaers  tar  food  production. 
Most  Important,  he  said,  is  to  get  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Burope  built  up  sgato. 

The  Army  policy  of  destrojring  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen  plants  to  Germanv.  Hoover 
said,  was  carried  out  while  United  States  tax- 
payers were  being  asked  to  pay  the  food 
bill  for  Europe's  starving. 

Many  of  the  plants  to  Germany  that  were 
dismantled.  Hoover  admitted,  during  the 
war  were  producers  of  war  materials  for  Oer- 
many.  But  the  prime  need,  be  added,  is  to 
restore  productloa  In  Europe  Instead  of  tear- 
ing down  industries. 

Hoover  was  onphatic  on  still  another 
point — that  of  food  relief  for  natloos  now 
withto  Russian  Communist  oontroL 

Ee  replied  with  a  positive  "no."  when  asked 
If  such  relief  should  be  withheld. 

"You've  got  to  keep  charity  separate  from 
politics,"  he  declared. 

From  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Hoover  want  to  the 
White  Hcuse,  where,  he  told  reporters,  he 
had  a  pleasant,  social  gossip  with  President 
Truman. 

"We  setUed  no  totematlonal  problem."  he 
laughed;  and  then  added  that  he  did  not 
Itod  It  necessary  to  disetiss  with  Mr.  Truman 
the  subject  of  foreign  food  needs. 

"I  didn't  have  to  go  toto  that."  he  sakl 
with  s  smile.    "He  knows  all  about  that." 

Hoover  told  reporters  that  If  this  country 
was  going  to  take  the  Itoe  the  Army  is  fot- 
lowtog  to  Osrmany.  "we  might  ss  wall  can- 
elude  that  the  Amerlosn  taxpsyer  Is  going 
to  pay  the  food  bUl  of  Burope  from  now  on." 
The  former  Prealdent  was  obvlottsly  upset 
by  what  h*  had  seen  during  his  recent  food 
survey  to  occupied  areas  abroad,  and  by  the 
recent  disastrous  explosion  st  Texas  City. 
The  Texas  dlsastar  resulted  when  a  ahip  load- 
ing Amarlcsn  rsrtiUaer  for  Prance  exploded 
to  the  harbor. 

l^Uowlng  the  former  President's  appaar- 
•no*,  ths  Bonats  eommittes  srrsnged  to  act 
Tuesday  on  ths  European  relief  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wbjr  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  should  we  allow  the  destruc- 
tion of  German  fertilizer  plants  at  the 
very  hour  that  an  Inadequate  United 
States  supply  of  f  ertlliaer  is  being  shipped 
to  Germany? 

In  a  prerlous  report  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  it  was  explained  that  the 
Germans  could  not  fish  because  of  a  flsh- 
Ing-boat  filiorta«e. 

The  American  people  complain  about 
liigli  food  piieet  at  the  very  time  ttiat 
our  domestically  piodtred  foods  are  be- 
ing transferred  to  areas  in  need,  al- 
ttioogta  the  means  of  producing  in  those 
areas  are  being  Impaired.  People  who 
have  any  respect  for  the  American  tax- 
pi^yer.  the  Amf*^"  consiinwr.  and  the 
United  States  Treasury,  can  well  inject 
common  sense  Into  these  program*. 
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or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

Bf  THB  SOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  22.  l$4f 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rsooao,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  David  E.  Ulienmal. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Hotel  Statler.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  AprU  19.  1947;  also  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  April  30.  1947: 

AoDKxss  or  Davis  S.  Luxkmtras. 
It  Is  a  grest  honor  and  one  I  highly  prise 
to  iiave  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
gathering  of  newspaper  adltors  from  all 
of  this  broad  land.  I  am  especially  appre- 
ciative of  your  tovitatlon  because  of  certain 
recent  events  of  a  rather  tumultuous  charac- 
ter In  which  I  played  a  not-too-happy  par- 
ticipant. I  am  told  by  more  experienced 
criminal  defendanu  than  I  am  that  it  is  not 
considered  the  beet  form  to  thank  the  Jury 
after  they  have  brought  to  s  verdict  of  "act 
guUty. '  the  idea  being,  apparently,  thst  thsy 
only  did  their  duty  and  thanks  arc.  ther*- 
fore.  not  good  form.  Nevertheieas.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  commenting  that  had  tt  not 
been  that  the  press  of  the  United  States  is 
overwhelmingly  fair,  decent.  ind^>endent, 
and  above  narrow  partisanship,  your  present 
^teaker  would  almost  certainly  not  be  talk- 
tog  to  you  tonight  as  CflMlrmsn  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Mow  this  result  may  or 
may  not  be  a  good  thing,  but  as  a  statsment 
of  fact  about  the  press  of  this  country.  It  Is 
something  I  felt  I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
dlrecUy. 

This  black  object  that  I  hold  to  my  hand 
Is  a  cylinder  of  purs  uranium.  The  amount 
X  hold  here  is  small,  as  you  can  see.  It  la 
harmless.  Plve  years  sgo  no  man  had  svor 
seen  even  this  much  pure  uranltmi.  Mot  that 
n  WAS  rare,  but  it  was  simply  of  little  im- 
portance. Tonight  this  black  metal,  this 
Inanimate  substance.  Is  the  central  flgurs  in 
the  eotmcUs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Why  this  should  be  so  Is  not  dlAcult  to 
xmderstand.  Look  at  this  small  cyUcder  for 
a  moment.  It  weighs  shout  2'^  pounds. 
That  much  coal  or  oil.  burned  under  the 
boilers  of  todustry,  would  provide  s  trlfltog 
amount  of  uteful  energy.  Compere  the  tech- 
nical opportimttles  of  the  eontroUed  rsleass 
of  nuclesT  forces.  The  energy  resulting  from 
the  fission  of  the  3  mlUlan  blUion  MUion 
stoms  In  this  small  cylinder,  converted  toto 
rtsulilrlTj.  won!d  e<iual  about  the  total  daily 
vm  of  electrkity  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  now  requlrwabout  a,900  tons  of  coal. 
This  amount  of  TNT  would  produce  only  a 
small  explosion.  Btit  the  destructive  power 
of  the  energy  to  the  nuclei  of  this  handXUl 
of  material  is  very  great.  Is  calasiiuph%,  ths 
equivalent  al  many,  many  tons  of  TUT.  As 
you  know,  one  bomb  derived  from  this  stuff 
destroyed  an  entire  city  In  a  single  blant. 
This  material  Is  ao  dense,  so  heavy,  that  60 
tons— about  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  eoal 
gOBdai*— ooold  be  piled  up  here  In  a  block 
about  8  f*et  long  by  S  feet  high  by  4  feet 
thiek.  Tet  the  energy  In  that  material.  If 
only  »  psrcent  of  Its  hsat  were  converfd 
to  electricity,  would  provide  an  annwot^ 
«l«etrteity  as  grsat  as  ths  sntlrs  eoantsy  wsss 

^■owTtiisBS  are  oppartanttaas  tteS  lis  tn 
ths  fotaw*  and  I  cite  them  only  to 
gisat  ars  tbs  aoonoBile  stafcss  of 
velopment  to  bring  thess  opportunities  toto 
Uvlng  reaUty. 
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yat    Is 

ftt  mmkm  «r  tt»  •tsa:  almoat 

Mm  ahead.     In  our  own  day  the 

thue  far  acquired  can  be  used  to 

▼aet  new  on^MMMllBg  at  tha  world. 

human  bcntHi  In  Ita  wake. 
knowladB*  of  tha  nucleus,  of  tha  da- 
at  nuelaar  bant  and  anergy.  of 
It.  e<  tiM  Marats  of  all 
ara  in  their  ear  neat 
Tba  atoaate  boabe  thue  far  used  ara 
alio  o^ly  a  bftnntng.  parbape  but  a  crude 
_.  when  compared  with  what  fur- 
ri  eaareh  and  developmenc  may  produce. 
4ay  aaam  rathar  grim.    But  what  I  am 
to  you  about  ara  tha  faeu  and  poai*- 
in  tha  world,  regardleea  of  whether 
^;>pear  grtan  or  plaaaant.    And  the  fact 
only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
4aetructlTe    potantlaUtlea    of    nuclear 
Mm  to  tha  military  oaea  of  nuclear 
alwaya  be 
:h    and 
of  war  and  defltructlon 
and  craatlTe  purpoaea,  la 
an  Identical  proceea— two  sldea  of 
na  eoln.    It  la  only  in  the  very  final 
that  a  dUreranea  arlaea  between  da- 

a  difference  be- 

what  yoa  aaad  to  know  to  make  the 
within  tha  MMtaw  aarra  tha  intereat 
kind  and  wiMt  yoa  need  to  know 
them  deetroy  it.     Up  to  that  final 
tha  road  la  the  aama. 
United  autea  has  a  head  start  on  tha 
tha  world.     Are  we  to  maintain  that 
I,  maintain  and  Increase  It.  or  ara 
fall  behind?     Will  w«  fool  along  or 
along,  or  ara  wa  to  pNM  forward  In 
tradition  at  a  ptanmm  mMkmt 
to  ixxh   queetloM  depiMi 
yon.    This  Is  the  theme  of  whot 
.  to  say  to  you  of  the  American  praa. 
our  course  shaU  be  In  the  deirtopmnt 
portentoui  tftaMfwy  will  tfipMii  dpOB 
.^_  important  tonnid  atrWtaa  In  alonla  «a- 
aataf)  nent  ^>pear  to  tha  Amcrlean  peopla.  da* 
upon  how  waU  tha  whole    >mw>wn 
undaratand  tha  MMnttil  facta,  wadv- 
the  human  ImpUcatlona  at  this  dls- 


atruet  [y  and  paaesfol 
twaan 


hu  nan 


Tgorous 


wall  tha  paopla 

ktffa  y  upon  our  inatitutloaa  at 

the  ecbooU 
the  tihuiehaa  and  rrtlglotis 
the  radio,  aatf  HMt  of  all  tha 
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Thto  graat  vantora  into  naw  flalds  of  ki 
adga  can  piugreas  no  more  rapidly  than 
public's  understanding.    Tha  Amarlcan  | 
pie  mmt  know  In  broad  MrWM  what   M 
•take  for  thamsalves  and  their  children. 

Our  nrohlam  Is  first  to  understand. 
Is  not  aMy.    It  la  not  easy  for  any  of 
It    U   not   easy  to  sense  that   a   profc 
eltange  has  taken  place  In  tha  world. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  pecple  ui 
stand,  a  faw  gra^  tha  facts.    This  comj 

reality  but  without  hysteria. 

Thla  is  not  only  a  large  order  for  the 
and  for  educational  forosa.    Thla  my  fr 
li  a  large  order  tor  humankind. 

What  ara  tha  essential  facta  that  murt 
known?  Lat  ms  Ulustrata  with  a  few 
may  I  say  that  none  of  theaa  facts  art  hi 
technical.  Nona  of  tham  are  aeerat  sclanl 
data.  At  the  threshold  of  progr—  >"  P^< 
Widaratandlng  we  muat  oaeraome  the  — 
alsnt  feeling  that  alt  thU  atomic 
bualnaas  la  over  my  bead.   That  U  limply 

Plrst.  take  the  preaent  eondlUon  of 
atoaale  energy  development  as  of  this  U 
of  AprU  l»47.    Thto  u  a  tlui  fact  for  ' 
American   public   to   know   and   to 
stand  in  broad  outline. 

We  aH  know  that  when  the  first  at 
bomb  was  droppad  on  Hiroshima  Ai 
IMS.  ths  United  Slataa  had  a  very  coi 
sbte  bead  start  on  the  rest  of  the 
It  WM  srttmated  that  we  had  a  •! 
betwoM  •  to  15  years.  What  Is  the 
tlon  today?  It  to  thto  painful  fact. 
Since  mroshlma.  tha  Uttltad  States  haa 
momantum  in  atomic  aaargy  davelopa 
For  from  the  level  of  VJ-day  we  hare  acti 
gone  downhill,  meaaured  In  such  vital 
tors  ss  BClentme  personnel,  depreclatlo 
pianta.  Intensity  of  effort,  and  In  other 
portent  ways. 

ThU  to  wholly  understandable,  for  • 
Idxatlon  In  a  transition  period  was  IX 
table.  But  It  certainly  presenta  a  stal 
affairs  that  to  not  ecmpatible  with  our 
tspllon  of  the  responsibilities  that 
tuumtty  has  now  is  id  upon  thto  new 
mlaslon.  Accordingly  the  Atomic  I 
Commission  has  appraised  the  situstloa 
Initiated  steps  to  chanft  thaae  condlf 
Nothing  lees  than  a  major  effort  U 
for.  a  program  under  full  head  of 
camad  forward  Jointly  by  American 
tadialry.  ttM  amHI  forces  and  Oovpr 
We  have  lost  time  snd  momentum. 
clear  that  much  of  thto  lost  time  was 
unavoidable.  But  to  face  the  facts  of'' 
drive,  the  dribbling  away  of  time, 
the  beginning  point  of  any  onderst 
toy  raallatle  man  of  arhat  America's 
should  ba  fMai  hara  on  out. 

What  other  facts  muat  baaoaM 
derstood?    I  would  say  high  oa  the  list 
understanding  of  thto  country*!  official 
poa&l  to  the  world  for  International 
control,  the  Barrich  plan,  now  being 
forward  by  tlff*^**^*^  Warren  Austin  ai 
Praderlck  Osbema.   Thto  must  become 
to  all  of  oa.    Tha  physical  facts  that 
the  safeguard  tn  that  propoaal.  if  *gr 
Mid  put  Into  effect,  a  prataettaB  to  tha 
loan  paopls.  must  be  undMatood. 
■elantlflc  snd  technical  fscts  that  nuUtoj 
thing  leaa  than  thoae  controto  and  safagi' 
no  protaetloa  to  tH  at  all.    These,  too. 
also  ba  wldrty  known. 

Tha  alternatives  to  no  International  i 
agraament  are  grim.  Tou  know  what^ 
ara  aa  well  ss  I  do.  Tou  know.  too. 
statements  are  made,  and  they  will 
to  ba  martt  abroad  and  at  hocM.  that] 
to  uuafUM  tha   I— liiaii  paopte  on 

Thcrefora   wa  mtiat  all 

Hieta  that  make  our  proposal  a  fair,  a 
bosto  for  ottaar  peofla    as  weU  as  a 
tlon  to  ua.    Mr  IB  Tlaw  of  thaaa  alt 
to  no  saiiMnant  It  la  waantlal  that  tha  < 
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newhat  different  fcnd 
It  become  widespread. 
le  dectolon  to  devc  op 
^apon  was  made  In  Jt- 
aerlcan  people  ktew 
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pie  of  the  working  of 
The  fact  to — and  wa 
-that  It  has  yet  to  ba 
peacetime  the  naces- 
and     time^consum  ng 
leral   Oovernment  can 
a  scientific  and  tat  b- 
Ihto.    It  has  yet  to  ba 
peacetime  tha  Unlicd 
in  retain  in  Its  sarvica 
,rvlcs  the  top  creat.va 
Id  of  industry  and  of 
fslmply  must  have  if  wa 
preeminence.    It  haa  yat 
'how  much  sacracy  tha 
tu  repraecnUtlvas  will 
since  It  to  thair  aMBay 
and  their  deattny  that 
It  to  perfectly  clear — 
an   alternative— that 
[underuking  that  tmder 
Btiona   mttot   remain    In 
It  to  clear  too  that  im- 
a  large  area  mtut  be 
Its. 

Buargy  Commission— 
kdss  your  fellow  editor 
uly  beUevea  all  thaae 
Btrated  Wa  raallat  fiOly 
3mpllshmant  without 
J  b«  done  If  the  Amerl<:an 
^y  aware  of  how  vlUl  It 
It  it  shall  not  fall.  Bare 
}n. 

tuatlons  that  tha  public 
Thus.  It  must  be  recog- 
that  this  to  an  r'cr- 
what  we  have  todaj    In 
Bf  research  and  deveiop- 
ete  tomorrow — Indeel  It 
of  our  success  that  we 
and  better  ways  that 
plants  and  procarses  ob- 
also  be  the  fullest  on- 
lentlty.  or  virtual  Id  en- 
prod  action  for  peao'ful 
^y  uaaa.  an  Identity  that 
E>f  the  ways  only  at  tha 
There  should  be  a 
of  the  possible  wp^  In 
I  nuclear  science  can  con- 
lay  life,  health,  and  p;xia- 
ple — a    fascinating    st3ry. 
tad.    The  country  ahtuld 
be  brought  to  fruition 
Inattve  work. 
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of  policy  which  determine  tba  oourae  of  the 
Republic. 

Probably  among  tha  most  Important  de- 
•Mona  tn  our  btotory  as  a  nation  will  be 
those  made  concerning  the  course  and  direc- 
tion of  atomic  energy  development,  and  the 
uaaa  to  which  thto  new  force  to  put.  These 
daelalans  will  affect  our  most  cherished  In- 
stitutions. They  will  have  a  deep  and  all- 
Important  effect  upon  our  reiatlona  with 
other  nations  and  peoplaa  of  the  world  and 
upon  the  very  preservation  of  civilised  life. 
T))eee  are  not  sclentlUe  nor  industrial  de- 
ctolons.  They  are  human  decisions,  dectolons 
about  human  organlaatlona,  about  our  way 
of  lifa,  about  the  relatloxu  of  science  to  well- 
about  tha  laauea  of  paaoa.  or  of  war. 
af  a  dwtruetlvonaaa  b^aod  our  Unagl- 


_.  dectolons  will  be  made  with  wide 

^itandlng  by  the  people  of  tha  facta. 

of  tba  consequancea  of  tha  dectolons.  that 
la  to  say,  in  aooordanoa  with  tha  democratio 
pioceas.  or  these  dectolons  will  be  made 
without  undersundlng.  made  In  the  dark. 
BMda  tmder  the  compulsions  of  hysteria  and 
iMur,  not  of  reason  and  Judgment. 

Tha  flrat  dectolon  to  be  made  may  be  the 
■Mtot  Important  of  all.  It  to  an  answer  to 
thla  question;  "How  Important  to  It  to  the 
aeourlty  and  well-being  of  thto  country  that 
atomic  energy  development  be  praaaad  for- 
ward urgently  and  vigorously?"  For  the 
country  to  answer  thto  question  will  require 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  what 
la  at  ataka.  If  they  do  not  know  what  la 
at  stake,  then  the  chances  are  great  that 
thto  development  will  slow  down,  even  more, 
that  It  will  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  petty 
frustrations.  Top  sclentlsto  will  adjure  it; 
a  good  admlntouator  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  It  will  become  a  fine  nestng 
place  for  Industrious  mediocrity. 

It  to  true  that  the  American  people  on 
their  own.  without  the  agreement  of  other 
nations  cannot  develop  international  action 
which  will  remove  the  threat  of  atomic  war- 
fare. But.  if  we  as  a  people  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  ImpUcations,  both  destructive 
and  creative,  of  thto  new  force,  if  we  keep 
way  in  the  forefront  in  lU  development.  It 
to  not  fantastic  to  hope  that  the  time  will 
ecina  when  In  spite  of  all  political  obstacles 
to  the  free  flow  of  news,  the  pet^les  of  the 
whole  world  will  also  come  to  realize  that 
there  to  no  security  for  anyone  unless  Inter- 
national agreement  safegtiards  the  whole 
world  against  the  misuse  of  at<Hnlc  jenergy. 
And  this  dectolon  will  come  about  among 
our  people  and  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  the  educational  forces  of 
which  a  free  press  to  the  most  viUl. 

It  to  because  of  the  American  people's  faith 
in  public  kiwwladge  that  alone  of  all  our 
private  buslnaaa  Institutions  the  freedom 
of  the  press  has  been  enshrined  in  the  very 
Bin  of  RlghU  Itself.  We  aa  a  people  have  a 
faith  in  knowledge,  have  a  belief  in  the 
beneficent  consequences  of  an  expanding 
area  of  reason  based  upon  knowledge. 
Mavar  In  our  long  htotory  has  it  been  more 
laqMrtant  that  we  live  that  faith,  that  faith 
In  the  principles  of  self-education. 

What  I  am  proposing  to  a  great  and  sua- 
lidBad  program  of  education  at  the  grass 
roots  of  ovary  community  in  the  land.  And 
thto  leads  at  onoe  to  the  question:  Who 
ahall  be  responsible  for  the  dtoaemlnatloo 
of  the  facU  concerning  atomic  energy? 
Clearly.  It  should  not  be  the  Atomic  Bnergy 
Commlfision.  The  Commission  does  not  plan 
and  we  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  large 
Informatloo  staff.  Clearly,  It  should  not  be 
any  bran*.  exacuUve  or  laglalatlva.  of  tha 

fliwiii I  of  the  United  SUtes.     Thto  to 

a  high  function  of  the  people's  institutions 
of  education  and  cooununlcation.  It  to  a 
heavy,  and  I  may  say.  a  sacred  re^wnsibUlty 


of  a  free  press.  It  wUl  be  your  Job  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  to  disseminate  the  facts, 
within  the  limits  of  security,  but  to  interpret 
and  give  meaning  to  those  facta.  It  will  be 
yotir  Job  to  see  that  yo\u  public  servants, 
legislative  and  executive,  are  held  to  the 
highest  standards  of  performance,  to  see  to 
It  that  atomic  energy  shall  never  become  the 
victim  of  petty  poiltloe  or  narrow  partisan- 
ship. It  w"!  be  your  Job  not  simply  to  In- 
crease public  knowledge  but  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. It  to  for  such  a  htotortc  and  fateful 
function  as  thto  that  through  ICO  yesrs  this 
Nation  has  never  wavered  In  Its  determina- 
tion that  the  schools,  the  churches,  and  the 
praaa  shall  remain  vigorous.  Independent, 
and  free. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star) 
UnrrvD  Statxs  Is  Lostno  Its  Lsao  on  Atom, 

LXLISNTHAL  TSU.S  ASNB  MnTtwo 

Warning  the  United  States  to  losing  rap- 
idly lu  preeminence  in  tomie  roiaarch. 
Chairman  David  Ullenthal  of  tha  Atoodc 
Bnergy  Commission  call  on  the  Nittlon's 
newspaper  editors  last  night  to  lead  an  edu- 
cational campaign  to  acqvialnt  the  public 
with  what  to  at  stake. 

"From  the  level  of  VJ-day.  we  have  actu- 
ally gone  downhill,  measured  In  such  vital 
factors  as  scientific  pwrsonnel,  deprc<:latlon 
of  plants'  Intensity  of  effort  and  tn  oiner 
important  ways,"  he  declared.  "Nothing  leas 
than  a  major  effort  to  called  for.  a  program 
under  full  head  of  steam,  carried  fDrward 
Jointly  by  American  science,  industry,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  Government." 

Mr.  LiUenthal  spoke  at  a  banquei:  con- 
cluding the  3-day  convention  of  the  iVmeri- 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

WASMS  or  DCCLINI 

If  the  people  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  persistent  atomic  research  to  nutlonal 
aeeurlty,  he  said,  the  program  "will  be  ax- 
poeed  to  all  kinds  of  petty  frustratitms. 

"Top  scientist*  will  adjure  It;  gaxi  ad- 
ministrators win  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
It  will  become  a  fine  meeting  place  tot 
Industrious  mediocrity." 

Mr.  LUlenthal  said  It  had  yet  to  be  shown 
In  peacetime  that  the  Government  could 
attract  and  hold  first-rank  sclentillc  talent. 
"Further,"  he  continued,  "Amertcan  people 
and  their  representatives  will  accept  in 
peacetime,  since  it  to  their  money  that  to 
being  expended  and  their  destiny  that  to  at 
st«ke. 

axcaacT  is  axqinKaa 

"And  yet.  It  to  perfectly  clear — ^no  one  has 
suggested  an  alternative — that  atomic  ener- 
gy to  an  Tindertaking  that  under  ])re8ent 
world  conditions  must  remain  in  Govern- 
ment hands.  It  to  clear,  too,  that  under 
preaent  conditions  a  large  area  miut  be  kept 
secret  at  all  coste." 

Mr.  LUlenthal  said  many  people  stUl  had 
the  false  Impression  "What  we  have  to  the 
kind  of  scientific  secret  that  can  be  pu".  in  an 
envelope  and  locked  In  a  vault,  and  thereby 
kept  as  our  sole  possessicm  for  all  time." 

He  said  the  Commission  was  apposed  to 
creation  of  a  large  Government  Information 
staff  to  disseminate  atomic  data. 

t*r*M»  TO  COHnXMATIOM 

"If  the  public  became  informed  generally 
as  to  the  implications  of  atomic  energy  and 
if  thto  country  maintained  leadership  In  re- 
search," he  declared.  It  would  not  b€i  "fan- 
taatlc  to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when. 
In  spit  of  all  political  obstacles  to  tiM  free 
flow  of  news,  the  peoples  of  the  wh<rie  world 
wUl  alao  oome  to  realise  that  there  to  no 
aeeurlty  for  anyone  tinleaa  intern  iitlonal 
agreement  safsguards  the  whcAe  world 
against  tha  ""**"■*  of  atomic  energy."* 


m  beginning  hto  addraas.  Mr.  LUlenthal  ra- 
caUed  the  controversy  oonoeming  hto  con- 
firmation In  the  chairmanship.    He  said: 

"I  cannot  refrain  trona  commenting  that 
had  It  not  been  that  tha  praaa  of  the  xmitad 
Sutea  to  ovtfwhataalngly  fair,  decent,  inde- 
pendent and  above  narrow  partlsanahlp,  your 
preaent  speaker  would  almost  certainly  not 
be  talking  to  you  tonight  as  Chairman  of 
tha  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 


>rxB 


Moak  ■lasaacM 


In  another  address  at  tha  banquet.  Dr. 
Vanne  ar  Bush,  director  of  tha  OOloa  of 
Scientific  Beaearch  and  OavalopOMBt.  aid 
the  United  Stata  muat  mova  promptly  to 
reatore  Its  rasanrolr  of  adantlAo  learning 
through  inoraaasd  basic  research. 

"During  the  past  decade,  our  sciantlfle  ad- 
vanoa  have  baan  noteworthy,  but  thay  hava 
baon  primarily  in  applied  alana.  and  have 
drained  very  nearly  dry  our  rasouroa  of  fun- 
damental knowledge. '  be  said. 

"The  Nation  must  share  in  the  Invas^ 
mant."  since  the  work  needed  to  beyond  tha 
flnanctol  capacity  of  private  instliuuans.  ha 
declared. 


tMuuarBT 


OAaartMa  uvta 


Industry  will  carry  the  major  load  la 
applied  sdenee.  Dr.  Bush  ssid.  if  it  to  given 
a  situation  in  which  new  buslneaaes  "can 
pioneer  with  courage,  courage  enough  to 
make  mtotaka  and  start  over  again." 

"We  have  made  the  way  unnecessarily  hard 
here,"  he  commented,  "partly  because  in  the 
effect  to  regulate  big  business  we  have  gone 
too  far,  overshooting  tha  mark  and  virtually 
prohibiting  the  venttireaomenea  aaasntlal  to 
the  launching  of  pioneer  undertakings." 

He  praised  legislation  which  would  crate 
a  national  science  foundation  to  seek  out  and 
train  new  scientific  t  Jent  and  emphaalaed 
the  necenlty  for  "Judiclotu  governmental 
support"  of  science. 

He  warned,  however,  that  If  Oovemmant 
support  means  Government  control  and  dic- 
tation by  the  nonscientlfic,  we  face  failure. 

■ow&iB  BLSCTEo  PBEsn>nrx 

The  convention  elected  N.  R.  Howard,  edi- 
tor of  the  CUveland  News,  as  its  presidant 
to  succeed  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Forrat 
remains  on  the  board  of  directors  until  1050. 

Others  elected  are  Brwln  D.  Canbam.  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  first  vice 
president;  B.  M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Star, 
aeoond  vice  president;  Dwlght  Young,  editor 
of  the  Dayton  Journal  and  Herald,  secretary; 
and  Alexander  F.  Jones,  managing  editor,  who 
on  May  1  will  become  asstotant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Washington  Post,  treasurer. 
Mr.  Young  also  was  secretary  last  year. 

Later  the  editors  adopted  fotir  resolutions, 
including  endorsement  of  the  proposal  that 
the  United  States  negotiate  separate  treaties 
with  other  nations  to  promote  world-wide 
freedom  of  the  prea. 

nrroBMSD  CEmcisic  arxLCOMXD 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Forrest,  the  rescdutkm 
asserted  that  "if  the  United  Nations  or  other 
means  of  multilateral  action  fails  to  produce 
restilts  in  reasonable  time,  this  society  ui^a 
that  the  United  States  Government  make  a 
beginning  through  the  negotiation  of  bilat- 
eral tratla  with  individual  nations." 

After  a  long  discussion,  members  adopted 
a  resolution  by  a  37-to-36  vote  declaring  that 
ASNB  welcomes  Informed  criticism  of  the 
prea.  Disctuslon  centered  around  a  para- 
graph which  was  deleted.  It  stated  that  tha 
recent  report  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Prea,  issued  through  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  proposing  several  prea  ra- 
forms,  had  been  analysed  by  many  newa- 
papeiB  and  found  to  contain  Inaocuimda  and 


The  rasolutlcm  a  adopted  statad  that  the 
aodaty  "constantly  racognlaa  tha  ncad  for 
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b  Mittti*.  MtobUrti^  thfooih  tte  iMd- 
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it  o(  ii>wip>IHT«  but 
Is  parloralBC  wttti  lncr««sing  •(- 
and  fttlrnaM  tb«  duty  o(  kMplat 
IMopl*    tb«    bMt-lx 
tb«  world." 


mH  umtTTxm 

fMOluUon   d«cUr«d    tb«   MClety 
UMVorftoltbd 


o(  thla  aocUty  at 
School    ot    Jouroaium    of 
IIIilt«r»itT.    Wt  b«ll«irt  American 
-„IMitt  li  •mad?  belplnc  smmw- 
Mto»  ti*  MiOttBal  sundardi  of  opcr- 
aTw  J,  MMOImi  IB  tb»  Unltwl  BXMtm.' 
Th«  1  inrt  propo«»l  wbrnltttd  »>▼  "»•  ABJW 
iMolutQM  eommm««  and  idopt^d  by  tht 
ilM-s  Tottd  •unanlmou*  th»n»u  to  Jt« 
who  b*vt  m»n»e«»  »<•  •ff*^™  during 

t  Mar  tad  m MptcUl  «ppr«ria- 

th«  MTVlCM  of  Fiwld<nt  Wilbur  For- 


iMt  tn  1  conv«ntlon  prognm  chairman  Ale«- 
lUMlw   ^  Jones." 

■Art  »r  In  the  day.  the  board  at  dlrecion 
•doptd  a  motion  which  has  the  effect  of 
exclud  xig  from  membership,  thoee  who  ar« 
Pttbll^  mn  exclusively.  The  tmt  of  ellglbUtty 
lAuOl  1  •  "80  percent  of  houre  spent  as  editor. 
tnttn^  IBC  editor,  editorial  aditor.  or  supervia- 
tng  a  leuttva  editor." 


cBown 
1,^-  roaa  in  sUent  trlbuta  to  loMph 
FaUt^.  whoaa  cenUnary  la  being  obsanrad 
tlUa  I  •«•  by  the  St.  LouU  Poet-Dlspstch. 

Oueral  Baanhower.  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
toM  t  la  editors  at  an  afternoon  session  that 
-our  3b  U  to  try  to  make  of  every  nation  a 
frlenc  regardless  of  how  hard  the  problem 
might  be."  FaUlng  this,  ha  added,  the  Unit- 
•d  SU  t«s  must  make  as  many  frleuds  among 
aatloi  m  aa  posatble. 

Thi  wartlma  chief  oC  Allied  forces  received 
•  all  idlnc  ovation  from  the  group  at  the 
begin -ling  and  end  of  hU  address.  He 
point  Ml  out  that  this  country  must  set  an 
T^iw  )ie  in  demonstrating  that  democryy— 
whicl  he  defined  as  "cooperation"— worts  at 
bom<.  Tb\u  other  countries  woxild  be  In- 
fluenced, be  said. 

NrWSPAPKa  10L«  IMPOSTAWT 

In  kbls  task,  nawspapera  wiU  have  to  play 
U  iptftant  role.  Oenaral  Bsenhower  indl- 

wamed     that     American     occupation 

bad  reached  the  vary  lowest  possible 

.   in   paraonnal   and   added  that   "when 

;et  balow  that  level,  you  are  asking  lor 


He 

force  I 
level 
70U 
trou^ 


not 


may 

forc4 

is 

have 

W  irren 
sent  ktlve 


O^aral  Sisenbower  said  that  "come  whst 

wa  will  keep  a  strong  and  effective  air 

**     Aaserting  that  while  the  superbllta 

.  yet  here,  he  said  this  country  ^ouM 

to  retaliate  quickly  to  a  surprlsa  attack. 

R.   Austin.   United  SUtas   rapra- 

on  the  United  Nations,  daclarsd  at 

a  Iu4cbe<m  meeting  ihst  "we  must  never  give 

t  ytog  to  secure  unanimous  agreement  on 

aaa.  but  in  tha  maantlma  we  must 

our  own  military  strangtb." 

rmas  auuuai  sufpobtko 

eould  ba  mora  damaging  at  this 

.  IB  MtTTTT  to  the  causa  oi  collective  sa- 
curt  :y  and  of  ultimata  disarmament  than  iU- 
ooulderad  reductions  In  our  budget  for  na- 
UOB  al  daf anaa  or  failure  to  aatabllab  a  unl- 
aart  U  military-training  syatam,"  tba  farm« 
flan  itor  from  Vermont  declared. 

h  Uton  Murray,  praaklant  of  the  American 
Naa  spi^Mr  OulkU  illTlnasil  Uiat  the  union's 
lnt«  matloiud  executive  board  was  maatlng  in 
Chixgo  to  consider  a  |Hopoaal  glvlnff  the 
boa  d  veto  power  over  local  guild  strikes. 

fi  I  ttiM  this  was  being  done  because  of 
"ou  ■  strike  experiences,  particularly  in  PhUa- 
^MM%  and  Los  Ai«al«a."  The  proposal  will 
^itfrt  to  tha  membetabtp  meeting 
in  ^  annual  convcnUoa  in  Sioux  City  in 
Juia. 


Ameuimtak  •i  Nakwd  Gas  Ad 

EXTENSION  OF  RKUARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

Ef  THl  HCUSI  OF  RlPRMtNTAT 

TiiCidof.  AprU  22. 1947 
Mr.  RIZLEY.  Air.  Spetker. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oti>.  I  Include  the  following  sUtcmei 
mads  bitore  the  Interstate  and  Forf 
ComOMret  Committee  of  the  Housa. 
April  14. 1947.  In  support  of  H.  R  2ir 
bir.  Introduced  by  me  and  now  pen<l 
having  for  Its  purpose  to  amend 
Natural  Oas  Act: 

Ur  fhr '*«"*»  and  gentlemen  of  tha 
mittaa.  tha  Mattml  Oas  Act  ba«me  a 
Junt  ai.  19S8.    Since  then  the  Federal 
Commission,  and  the  couru  which  havaj 
Tlswad  tha  Commission  s  action,  have  I 
pr.:ted  and  applied  the  act  dlflerenUy 
what  the  Congress  InUnded  In  seve** 
portant  respects. 

In  the  lace  of  the  clear  provisions  of 
tlcn  1  (b)  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  tea 
nrixluctlon  and  gathering  of  gas.  the  '^ 
mission  has  adopted,  and   the  courts 
suiUlned-always  by  a  divided  coui 
Uln  regulations  which  have  had  both  a 
snd  indirect  effect  upon  the  producUon 
ga  herlng  of  gas.    Highly  technical  and 
convincing  reasoning  baa  been  employr 
circumvent  the  congrssslnnsl  intent. 
The  Commission  has  at  times  even 
thi-  power  under  this  act  to  say  for 
ptirpose  natural  gas  may  or  may  not  ba 
It  laas  formulstcd  a  distinction  between 
It  terms  "inferior"  and  "superior"   vm 
gnh     It  has  undertaken  to  weigh  tba 
noinic  interest  of  tho  Nation  In  tha 
on^  class  of  fuel  m  against  another  *  nd. 
to  envisage  dlcUtloo  by  a  Federal  .idt 
tntlve  agency  of  who  may  use  naturi 
SB  fuel  and  for  what  purpose  It  may  ba 
in  the  national  economy. 

The  Oommlaalon  has  attempted  to 
its   authority    over   local   distribution 
panlas  already  subject  to  State  regull 
coatrary  to  the  real  intent  of  Con| 
merely    because   those    companies 
from  sn  IntersUte  pipe  line. 

The  slow  and  cumbersome  reguiatU 
hered  to  by  the  Commission  In  adf 
in?  the  certlflcaU  provisions  of  the 
resulted  In  great  delays,  confusion.  - 
lie  inconvenience. 

Tha  Oommlasion  has  prescribed  no 
or  satlafaetory  standard  for  segregutingj 
er*.y  and  business  over  which  It  haa  Jt' 
tlon  from  that  over  which  It  does  n' 
jurisdiction  In  cases  where  s  concern 
In  both  Jurisdictional  and  nonJurlsdM 
operations. 

The  uncertainties,  doubts,  vaclllatlc 
delays  that  have  arisen  In  the  adm 
tlon  of  this  act  make  It  Imperative 
be  amended.     It  should  be  amended 
the  Commission's  Jtirlsdlctlon,  pows 
functions  may  be  readily  determln* 
precision  and  deflnlteness.  and   to 
that  the  Commission,  the  persons 
subject  to  Its  provisions  and  the  co 
know  what  tba  act  covers  and  wtiat  it 
in  all  of  lu  material  aapccta. 

H.    R.   2185   will   amend   the   act 
tKere  can  be  no  doubt  In  any  qv 
production  and  gathering  of  gas 
incident  thereto  are  not  subject  to 
ti^n  thereunder.    The  point  where  **" 
B^doo'a  J\iria<tctlon   begins  and 

will  be  clearly  defined. 

It  will  simplify  the  cartiflcate 
of    tba   act   so   thst   the   uimecc 
eumbsfsoaa  procedure  now  ample 


BDtlal  public 

tke  It  daar  that  tb<i 
,   have   the   power   t«> 
for  which  the  publl<] 
Manifestly.   If   tho 

, of  tba  power  Ut 

ad    for    what    purpoaa 

aed.  then  through  th* 

endous  power  It  eould 

public  what  fuel  thay 

jeh  indirection  control 

[of  thu  great  industrial 

kpllsh  the  primary  ob- 

Eiave  Just  referred,  the 

I  supply  the  approprl- 

kndards  which  ara  n&t 

|t  be  understood  that  I 

|ral    regulation    of    the 

jktural  gas  between  the 

resale  of  gas  so  trani  - 

fcther  sponsor  not  sup* 

jlch  would  nullify  reg- 

tlvltles.    But  I  believe 

on  should  go  no  farther, 

^rees    intended    that    It 

it  when  It  enacted  tr.e 

it  amendment  which  I 

»ct    all    authority    acd 

.  lectlvely  regulate  thos* 

factions   of   the    naturil 

fhlch  It  Is  desirable  Ut 

Jatory  power. 

Act   has   been   so   ad- 

.jreted  that  practically 
fproduclng  State  of   aiy 
rough  Its  public  officials, 
amendment.      Practl- 
3d  gas  associations  of  tlia 

likewise.  The  PederU 
itself  hss  been  urged  ty 
smmend  to  the  Congress 

needful  remedial  legli- 
^Isslon  has  admitted  tlia 

fears,  and  confusion  n-- 
^g  and  application  of  tie 
that  In  the  past  both 
^Bve  given  the  act  mean- 

which  the  Congress  did 
Ihe  Commission   propos-^a 

be  allowed  to  prescribe, 

proscribe,   the   remedli* 
for  elimination  of  tba 

1©45  the  Federal  Powsr 
Itnced  a  series  of  hearlnja 
jivestigatlon  of  the  natu- 
^der  Its  Docket  No  G-MO. 
In  the  States  of  MIssoui. 
oulslana.  Mississippi,  nil- 
Inla  and  the  Investigation 
a  lengthy  hearing   m 
immer 
[hearings,  the  Commlsslcn 
Jon  to  inquire  Into,  among 
extent  and  probable  life 
erves;    present    and    pn- 
[for  preventing  waste  and 
fe   of   such   reserves:    tlia 
ible  future  utilization  of 
smestlc,   commercial,   and 
the   extent,   charactrr. 
.ampetltlon  of  nattiral  gu 
I  and  such  related  matters 
in  the  administration  jf 
^ct  or  in  determining  whst 
Ion.  If  any.  should  be  rec> 
the  Commission  has  nat 
amendments  to  the  a<:t. 
Is  the  employment  of  al- 
meet  the  widespread  sp« 
reforms.    I  believe  thst 
not  the  Commission  should 
tppeals. 

H.  R.  3185.  and  by  Ict- 
^  dated  March  6.  1M1.  tIM 
[Commission  released  four 
M   first   of   tbsaa  reporu 


deala  with  section  1  (b)  of  the  act  and  ra- 
latea  to  tba  Commission's  Jurisdiction  over 
tha  production  and  gathering  of  gas.  An- 
other one  relates  to  the  natural-gas  reserves 
of  the  United  States.  Another  one  relates 
to  practices  and  problems  In  producing,  gath- 
arlng.  and  processing  natural  gas;  and  still 
another  one  relatea  to  State  conservation 
laws  and  activities.  Tou  will  readily  note 
that  soma  of  theaa  subjects  are  not  even  tha 
proper  concern  of  tha  Fadaral  Power  Com- 


taooocnoM  am  oaTHXtiKe  amo  baus  incibemt 


In  the  report  daallag  with  produetlon  and 
gathering  the  ComnHarton  admits  that.  "No 
subject  relating  to  tha  administration  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  has  received  greater  atten- 
tion throushout  the  course  of  the  natural- 
gas  investigation  than  the  meaning  and  im- 
plications of  section  l  (b)  with  reference  to 
the  exemption  of  the  production  and  gather- 
ing of  natural  gas  from  Jurisdiction  under 
that  section." 

•nie  rei)ort  sayt.  "It  Is  evident  from  the 
testimony.  Indicating  a  vridespread  atmos- 
phere of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  among 
State  officials  and  xhe  industries  concerned, 
that  this  matter  Is  In  need  for  further  clarlfl- 
catlon.  A  continuance  of  the  extstliig  dis- 
turbed situation  is  certain  to  Interfere  with 
the  effective  perfornmnce  In  the  public  in- 
tareat  of  the  duties  of  both  the  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  It  wUl  also  affect  adversely  the 
Interests  and  actions  of  oil  and  gas  producers, 
land  and  royalty  owners,  and  the  transmis- 
sion companies  which  purchase  gas  in  the 
field.  It  may  be  expected,  also,  that  unless 
this  issue  Is  clnrlfled.  the  restilts  will  be 
detrimental  to  those  who  constmie  natural 
gas  and  to  the  efforts  of  conservation  au- 
thorities to  prevent  Its  waste." 

Thus,  it  is  clearly  admitted  that  a  dis- 
turbed situation  exists  and  that  public  in- 
terest demands  "further  clarification." 

Who  is  to  provide  this  clarification  of  a 
congressional  act?  The  Commission,  which 
for  9  years  has  construed  and  applied  the 
act  In  such  mannor  as  to  arouse  the  fears, 
doubu.  and  imcertalntles  Just  noted? 

At  this  late  date,  after  almost  9  years  of 
administering  the  act,  the  Commission  pro- 
fesses a  willingness  to  yield  partially  to  the 
plain  congressioxuU  Intent  that  the  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  production  and  gathering 
of  gas  or  to  the  sales  made  by  producers  and 
gatherers  to  plpe-Une  comoanles  for  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  commerce. 

But  even  now  the  Commission  apparently 
proposea  to  qualify  this  exclusion  of  produc- 
tion and  gathering.  It  says  that  production 
and  gathering,  and  sales  Incident  thereto,  are 
excluded  from  the  act  If  there  Is  no  afflllatlon 
between  the  producer  and  gatherer  and  pur- 
chasing pipe-line  company  Itself.  In  other 
words,  the  Commission  would  continue  to 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  production  and 
gathering  if  John  Doe  owned  the  gas  Instead 
of  Richard  Roe. 

1  submit  that  no  such  sectlonallzlng  of 
the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  and  of  the 
act's  application  can  be  fairly  read  Into  or 
out  of  section  1  (b)  as  It  now  stands.  This 
proDOsal  by  the  Commission  Illustrates  the 
great  danger  of  leaving  to  administrative 
agencies  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
■^-serving  powers  and  Jurisdiction. 

The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
recent  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  case  Is  per- 
tinent. In  referring  to  the  vacillations  of 
the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"If  are  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  for  U^t  In  find- 
ing the  meanins  of  the  statute,  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Board's  decisions  would  leave 
tu  in  the  dark.  But  there  are  dffflcult  ques- 
tions of  policy  involved  in  these  cases  which. 
together  vrtth  changes  In  Board  membership. 
account   for   the   contradictory  vlaaw  that 


charaeterlae  their  history  In  the  Board"  (Mar. 
10,  1947.  15  LW  4311). 

With  reference  to  these  problems  arising 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act,  the  issue  which 
the  Congress  must  determine  Is  clear.  Will 
it  assume  and  discharge  its  rlghtftil  function 
by  amending  the  act?  Or  will  it  acquiesce 
in  the  administrative  agency's  suggosUon 
that  it  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  leijlala- 
Uve  function?  I  propose  that  the  Congress 
shall  discharge  ita  fuU  responsibility  in  thle 
Important  mattsr. 

The  scope  which  the  Oongreai  intiindad 
that  tha  act  should  have  Is  est  forth  lii.  see- 
Uon  1  (b).  as  follows: 

"The  provisloas  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas  In  inter- 
state commerce,  to  tha  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  natural  gas  for  resale  for  ulti- 
mate public  consumption  for  domastio.  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  any  other  use,  and  to 
natural-gas  companies  engaged  In  such  ixans- 
portatlon  or  sale,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any 
other  transportation  or  sale  of  nattirti  gas 
or  to  the  local  distribution  of  natural  ({as  or 
to  the  facilities  used  for  such  distribution 
or  to  the  production  or  gathering  of  mitural 
gas." 

The  shall-not  provisions  contain  na  ea- 
eeptions.  Their  application  does  not  d<;pend 
upon  who  ovima  or  gathers  or  transparts  or 
sells  the  gas.  But  the  Commlsalon,  even  now, 
Is  unwilling  to  give  full  effect  to  tills  plain 
language.  It  proposes  a  partial  exclusion  of 
production  and  gathering  althotigh  the  act 
expresses  a  total  exclusion  thereof.  It  would 
make  the  excltislon  hinge  on  ownership  of 
the  property  used  In  the  production  and 
gathering  although  the  act  expresses  no  such 
distinction.  The  Commission's  proposal  evi- 
dences an  xinwllllngness  to  abide  by  the 
language  of  section  i  (b)  In  Its  full  meimlng 
or  to  follow  the  well-settled  rule  that. 

"Where  a  Federal  agency  is  authorised  to 
Invoke  an  overriding  Federal  power  eicept 
In  certain  prescribed  situations  and  tb<ui  to 
leave  the  problem  to  traditional  State  con- 
trol, the  existence  of  Federal  authority  to  act 
should  appear  affirmatively  and  not  rett  on 
Inference  alone."  {Connecticut  Ugh-t  A 
Potoer  Co.  V.  Federoi  Power  Commiuion.  824 
U.  S.  532.) 

An  examination  of  tha  legislative  history 
of  the  act  reveals  beyond  doubt  that  what 
the  Congress  intended  to  regulate  wan  the 
interstate  triml:  line  transportation  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  the  sales  for  resale  after  such 
transportation.  When  the  act  was  passed 
the  States  had  already  successfully  ascerted 
the  power  to  regtilate  all  Important  acpects 
of  the  natural-gaa  business,  except  xvhere 
the  gas  was  transported  and  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  resale  to  nonaffiliated 
concerns.  It  had  been  finally  determined 
that  the  States  could  fix  burner  Up  rates, 
even  though  the  gas  was  transported  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  distributed  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  by  the  same  concern. 
It  had  also  been  finally  determined  that  the 
States  could  regulate  the  conservation,  pro- 
ducUon and  gathering  of  gas.  Thercsfore. 
in  keepU^  vrtth  lU  traditional  polic:;  the 
Congress  did  not  undertake  to  asseit  its 
power  over  all  of  the  incidents  of  the  n£.ttiral 
gas  business  to  which,  conceivably,  the  Fed- 
eral power  extends. 

The  Supreme  Court  haa  appropriately  ob- 
served, in  construing  the  Federal  Powei  Act, 
that  the  Congress  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
complete  centralization  of  the  conUol  of  an 
industry  may  overtax  the  adminUtiraUve 
capacity  of  a  Federal  commission,  and  that 
•the  Insulated  chambers  of  the  States"  are 
atlll  laboratories  where  many  lessons  in  reg- 
nlation  may  be  learned"  {Connecticut  Light 
and  Power  Co.  tr.  Federal  Power  Commtuion 
(324  U.  S.  616.  630) ).  Delay.  ml«und«rB:and. 
tag  of  local  taw  and  needless  Federal  con- 
flict with  tha  8UU  poUcy  are  tha  Inavltabla 
products  of  any  different  policy. 


With  rsfarsnos  to  tha  Natural  Oac  A0t. 
the  Supreme  Court  In  PubUe  VtiUUm  v. 
United  Fuel  Gas  Co.  iS17  U.  S.  46«).  oor- 
ractly  said: 

"It  la  daar.  as  tha  tagisUUve  hlstocy  of 
the  aet  amply  denonstxates.  that  CXtngrtss 
meant  to  create  a  oomprabanaiva  wohsma 
ca  regtiiation  which  would  be  oompls^t^entary 
ta  Ito  operation  to  that  of  tha  Stata^.  with- 
out any  confusion  of  functions.  Tba  Fad> 
aral  Power  Commission  would  exerclia  Juris- 
dicUon  over  matters  in  interstau  ajod  for- 
aign  commarce,  to  the  axtaot  deflnaa  in  the 
act.  and  local  mattara  would  ba  IKt  to  the 
SUta  regulatory  bodies." 

Notwithstanding  what  appears  to  me  to 
ba  an  Mnphatie  and  dear  axclusioa  4t  pro- 
ducUon and  gathering  from  the  opsraUons 
of  tha  act.  there  has  been  much  mlsundar- 
standing,  confusion,  doubt  and  actual  dis- 
regard of  the  congressional  InUnt  with 
respect  to  the  lack  of  jurisdicUon  in  the 
Federal  commission  to  regulate  production 
and  gathering  and  sales  incident  thereto. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  coiutrulng  theae 
rihall  not"  provisions  of  the  act,  administra- 
tors and  Judges  hsva  given  practical  mean- 
ing to  the  utterance  of  a  Supreme  Court 
jusUce  that.  "The  notion  that  because  the 
words  of  a  statuu  ara  plain  lU  meaning  Is 
also  plain.  Is  merely  pemlcioiu  ovarsimi^l- 
ficatloti."  (Mr.  Justice  Franklurusr  dissent- 
ing in  VntUd  StattM  v.  Mania  (317  U.  B.  424, 

Shortly  after  the  act  was  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  asserted  the  right  to 
regtilate  the  price  which  a  producer  and 
gatherer  of  gas  received  from  an  interstate 
pipe-Une  company  {TKe  Columb*an  Corpon- 
fion  (October  81.  l«S9.  2  F.  P.  C.  300) ). 

This  assertion  of  Jurisdiction  over  a  mere 
producer  and  gatherer  of  gas  was  vigorously 
contested  by  the  States  of  KentiKky  and 
West  Virginia,  the  N.  A.  B.  O.  C  the  Mld- 
ConUnent  Oil  A  Gas  Association  and  the  In- 
dependent Petroleum  Association  of  America. 
After  almost  8  months  of  deliberation  on 
the  question,  a  minority  of  the  Conunksslon 
reached  the  correct  oonclusloD  that  it  did  not 
have  the  asserted  juirladlctlon.  It  Is  not«- 
worthy  that  this  concltislon  was  reached 
after  a  consideraUon  of  the  language  of  tha 
act  as  a  whole,  the  reports  of  the  Congres- 
sional committee  reconunending  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  expressions  of  Individu&i  Con- 
gressmen in  the  course  of  the  debatea  on  tho 
bilL 

But  there  was  an  ominous  dissent  by  one 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Columbian  case. 
This  dissent  is  important  because  the  reason- 
ing which  it  employed  was  used  tater  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  Peoples  Natural  Got  Company  case  (127 
Fed.  2d  153)  and  by  the  Commission  Itself 
in  the  Interstate  Natural  Oas  Company  oaae 
(3  F,  P.  C.  416).  Tba  dissenting  Commis- 
sioner contmided  that  the  producer  and  gath- 
erer was  a  natural -gas  company.  BysplltUng 
hairs  he  reasoned  that  even  though  jaroduc- 
tng  and  gathering  were  not  interstate 
activities  subject  to  regtilatlon  under  the  act, 
still  the  sale  of  the  gas  by  the  producer  was 
a  sale  for  resale  in  interstate  commerce  sub- 
ject to  regulation  imdar  tbe  set. 

In  the  Peoples  case,  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred, the  Commission  sought  to  reguUta 
the  rate  charged  by  the  Peoples  Oas  Oo.  for 
gas  sold  to  an  affiliated  plpe-Une  company 
at  a  compressor  station.  Although  the  facts 
were  not  fully  developed  in  this  esse  and  it  la 
difficult  to  determine  Just  what  tbe  factual 
situation  was.  the  language  of  the  court  Is 
very  significant.  The  Court  said  that,  "Sales 
of  gas  which  has  Just  moved  Interstate  and 
sales  of  gas  which  Is  about  to  move  interstata 
have  like  practical  effectt."  _^^ 

In  the  Peoples  case  the  court  brurtiad  Mjda 
the  Columbian  case  and  the  eougresstenal 
history  of  the  act  with  this  statement:  '^e 
cannot  disregard  the  plain  language  of  the 
statute  because  the  Oommtssinn  at  ona  time 
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feBtcrprit«d  !t  lurrowly.  or 

ports  c  I  eooffTMirtotial  «>■■  _  __,..,^_  « 

inunU  «  not  to  disturb'  MMt  MgVlMM.  or 
bceaUM  appellanU  f«»r  dupUcat*  r«ful«tk». 
BagatUaM  of  tbe  partlctUar  facta  in  tba 
I  eaaa.  it  la  certain  that  tba  rMaoBlnff 
wu.«^  tha  court  amployad  In  raacMnff  Ita 
tfcdaioi  could  ba  aaaUy  amployad  to  bring 
tba  act  tfvj  fodwoar  uad  iatbarar 
1  aho  aeila  It  to  an  IntantaM  plpa-llna 
kit 7  E^ery  aala  to  an  tntaraUta  plpa 
jt  tha  well  or  from  tha  fatharlng  llnaa 
-abo  It  to  moTe  InteraUte."  It  la  a  aala  for 
ite  shipment  and  a  sale  for  shipment 
...^^  Btata  Unaa.  And  let  roa  amphaalza 
that  Id  lu  langiiag*  and  raaaoning  tba  court 
■raw  I  what  tba  Oommlaakm  advoeatad. 
In  tM  /at«rj<o««  Matnml  Oaa  Com]M»9 
(J  r.  P.  C  416.  1943)  tha  Commlwkm 
^„sht  to  regulate  certain  salaa  of  natural 
■M  wblch  tha  Interstate  Co.  made  to  otbar 
p^  li  M  companlaa  In  ths  SMU*  wlMre  tha 
w  t  produced  and  bsfors  traasportatlon 
^-  Ita  llnea.  Tha  Interstate  Co.  con- 
tended! that  such  aal«  «oiMUttttad  aalss  in 
the  pn  ductlon  and 
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feU 
the  (isemptloa  sUtsdla  section  1(b) 
act.     In  oTsrmllnc  this  contention. 
the  Copmlssioo  aald: 

•Thi  negatlTt  languags  In  ssctlon  1  (h) 
upon  trblch  tha  IntersUts  Co,  rallaa  for  Ita 
dalmat  I  exempClOB  la^oMBC  thssa  salaa  pro- 
Tldaa  hat  tb*  QiMMlMlnn  Umn  not  hate 
Jurlsdl  :tlon  otrsr  tha  production  or  RatharlBg 
of  natiiral  gaa.'  Whan  tba  dlatlnctlon  *•- 
twaen  production  and  gathering  of  natural 
■M  aid  tha  aala  of  such  gas  In  intarsuts 
^^  Is  fcspt  in  mind.  siTect  U  gl««i 
jiSMlnnal  objsctlva.  The  Commls- 
boottd  to  otosf  ths  eommand  of  Con< 

\o  ragulata  thasa  aalaa   in   interstate 

eommirca  for  raaala  to  ths  three  plpc-Une 
lias.  Bttch  Is  dsarty  tha  implication 
«  -_  daclalon  of  ths  Clicuit  Court  of  Ap- 
paala  in  People*  Nmtural  Oos  Co.  ».  f'adaral 
^ommla»<o»  (WT  F.  (Id)  IH.  csrt. 
u  lil«  U.  8.  700)  .- 

Unpcrtant   to   aoCs   that   bars   ths 
adopted  the  Ttews  expresaed  hj 

^   asmber    in    the    Columbian 

to  ths  s0Mt  that  ths  sxempUon  of 
protfurtlon  and  gathering  doss  not  exempt 
ol  gas  by  tha  producsr  and  gatherer, 
grounded    Ito   accapuncs 
Mory  on  "tha  implication  of  tha 
In  ths  Paoplaa  caaa. 
Obdult  Court  of  Appaala  aflLxnad  ths 
i>  dsdstflB  ta  ths  mtsntats  cass 
(15«  ^ed.  (ad)  M*  (Angust  MM)),  and  ths 
Buprt  me  Court  has  lasuad  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
One    )f   the  circuit  court  ^ld«ea  dlaaentad. 
Ths  I  lajonty  of  ths  court  reasoned  that  tha 
or  production   and   gathering,   aa 
in   the  act.   related  only  to  the 
twed  m  production  and  gathering 
to  the  aalea  mads  by  ths  producw 

to  an  intarstsfls  ptp*>ltDS  coi»- 

It  cited  with  approval  tha  Paoplaa 

ilbtti^U  Oaa  Company  eaaa.  to  which  I  have 

•Irtaiy   rsfarrsd.      And   it   concluded    that 

ot  [H inhmimi  and  gathering 

IB  tt»  Mt  merely    pra- 

tba  COdMdMloa  tram  any  eootrol  ovsr 

^cUTity  ot  pwid— Hit  and  gathsring.  as 

dlsUl  guMMd  troai  tha  sals  of  gna  tor  raaala 
bf  tl »  pidducar  and  gatbsrar. 

Yh  I  tftasenting  opinion  aald  that  ths  ma- 

Jorlt]    opinion  noUlAsd  ths  plain  lafrt  «< 

to  ezcspt  tnm  ths  act  ths  fNMe> 

gathering  of  gM. 

nrtiai  wbat  has  bsan  «ld.  H  mtist  bs  clear 

to  til  I  untlMinn  of  tba  •oaamittss  that  ths 

partlM  Mid  pipim  fWMttoM  of  pro- 
tad  gatbsrtac  ars  ssehidsd 
tha  MlM  of  gas  DUMis  by 

to  IntarsUM  pipa  lins  toaa* 
lot 


This  means  that  aU  producara  and 
arars  of  gaa  who  aaU  It  to  pips-line  cf 
niaa  for  transportation  and  aala  for 
In  mtarsUta  eommaroa  are  thraatsned 
regulation  under  tha  act.    Thsrs  are  l 
sands  <rf  auch  producers.    Many  of  them 
duca  gaa  aa  an  incident  to  the  production  I 
oil.    These  producers  and  pttherer*  are  fr* 
ful  that  they  wUl  be  given  a  pubUc-utt 
statue  under  the  act  and  subjected  to 
limiutiona     and     burdensome     regulatl 
which    have    bean    appUed    to    natural- 
eoapanlas  by  ths  Fsdsral  Power  Comml 
Thsy  ars  tmwllllng  to  risk  regulation  < 
would  limit  them  to  a  «>; -percent  return 
the  prsdlacoTery  coat  of  their  leasee  and 
the  original  cost,  leaa  depreciation,  of  ** 
well  equiiment.  gathering  llnea  and 
almUar  property. 

The  repOTt  of  tha  Federal  Power 
alon  to  which  I  have  previously  referred 
that— 

"The  crux  of  all  this  dUturbed  fi 
traeea  to  languags  used  In  certain  of 
eaaea  on  this  sub}eet  which  aeems  to  dl 
guUh  between  price  control  over  prudv 
and  gntherlng  and  the  regulation  of  t^ 
leal  facllitlaa  used  in  perform tng  the 
tlona. ' 

"It  Is  contended  with   much  fores 
there  Is  no  basis  in  ths  act  for  any  such 
tinction.  for  tha  rsason  that  ths  exemr 
as  to  production  or  gathering  U  unqui 
and  plenary  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
rowly  construed  so  as  to  aasert  authorM 
ragulxits  the  sale  price  received  by  pr<  ^ 
or  gatherers  who  do  not  engage  In 
tlons  making  them  natural-gas  com; 
"As  a  result  cf  this  feeling  of  uncex 
regarding  the  statua  of  salaa  by  pre 
•ad  gatherers,  there  have  bssn  indical 
that  producers  of  gaa  and  asaoclated  >  il 
be  ur.  willing  In  the  praasnt  situation  to  i 
tract  for  the  sals  of  gas  Intended  for  li 
aute   movement,   for   fear    that   they 
thereby  become  subject  to  regulation  as 
ural-t^s  companies  under  the  act.     TlM 
iBduitry,  wblch  producea  large  amouni 
natui-al  gaa,  has  been  particularly  api 
alve  (if  this  poaalbUlty. 

"Most  imporUnt  of  all  ars  the  Indl 
sffacts  of  this  situation  on  efforts  to 
yaa  wastage     6tats  ofllclals  and  others 
warned  that  ths  reluctance  of  some  ^as 
ducers  to  sell  their  gas  for  Interstate 
ketlng   Is   Interfering   with   the   progrr 
cona(>rvation  masauisB  and  is  a  contril 
factor  in  the  continued  flaring  of  Ini 
umeeof  caalnghead  (oU-well)  gaa.     Col. I 
Thotapaon.  at  ths  Tssas  BaUroad 
Stan,  tsstiflsd  that  grsatsr  sueesae  in 
venting  waste  wottM  bavs  bssn  rse!  7<rdl 
It  not  been  for  ths  Ibar  of  ths  prc^iuc 
gas,   this   caslnghead.   that   If    they    b( 
onto  a  pips  line  they  would  be  decli 
public  uUllty  and  limited  to  ev«  pel 
ths  total  samlags.'    He  stated  that 

up.  nmong  other  poaalble  reaaona.  tirrm\ 
this  fear  of  producers  that  by  sclU  .g 
gas  they  might  become  sublcct  to 
regulation  under  tba  Natural  Oas  Act.] 

"AU  thoss  who  bavs  manifested 
With  la^paot  to  this  matter  strongly 
aaatf  far  tfarliyihc  the  situation  and 
dsfinltsly  at  rsst  the  doubts  and  unc 
wbleb  now  prefvaU      In  view  of  the 
tai»tf  of  this  tans,  it  la  said,  tha  det 
tk»  of  this  quasMon  should 
to  dspsnd  upon  the  outcome  of  eu 
tested  admlBMnUvs  and  legal  pr 
which  are  ««««nMd  with  the  special 

tha  «alf  itliiaamry  MtaUMi  la  <• 
t»  to  ipoelfle  amsadatecy  loglsUt:  n 
■  iiBH  Miabltah  boyoad  dbOht  that  pr< 
aad  gatharara  «ho  ssii  tbeu  gas  to 
■Uta  pipa-llns  codMMbUi  ars  not 
rsgutalloB  undsr  «•  Mitwal  OM 
ftrtusolraoh 


IS  taLATTira  TO 

>n  am  aaTmaxNO  am 

jiaks  tba  act  apply  to: 
|on  of   nattiral  gas  in 

jch  transportation,  in 
[of  natural  gas  for  re- 

>anlea  engaged  in  snob 

[clear  that  the  act  aball 

ortatlon  ox  sale; 

3n  between  the  well  or 

and  the  point  of  ds« 

["in  the  interstate  trunk 

.  of  a  natural -gaa  com- 

Iprlor  to  such  point  o( 

[or  gathering  of  natural 

gathering,  treating,  or 
utilized  or  operations 
^  or  preparing  the  gas 
Ion  Into  the  interatats 
Ines;  and 

of  natural  gas  or  local 

re  contained  in  tba  pro> 

;)  of  section  1  It  la  made 
llctlon  of  the  Federal 
nil  be  coextensive  wltb 
^visions   contained    in 

Is  amendments  the  deft- 
[gas"  conuined  in  aub- 

3n  a  of  the  Natural  Oas 
le  present  act  defines 

ig  "either  nattiral  gaa 
^ure  of  nati'ral  and  arti- 

wholly  inaccurate  when 

le  gaa  now  transported 

lU.     As  slready   pointed 

.tion  of  such  gas  U  resl- 

the  liquid  hydrocarbons. 

^e  and  LPG.  have  been 

>f   that   which    la    trans- 

Jf  coast  and  other  helda 

vhlch  has  been  recovered 

jns  or  reeldue  from  caa- 

ler  that  the  act  may  das- 

[tne  product  actually  Ds- 

Ibas  been  thought  advis- 

\tural    gaa"   aa   meantof 

liural  sute  aa  producsd 

Bldue  gas  from  gas  in  ita 

caslnghead  gas.  or  from 

ancea  after  extraction  of 

or  any  mixture  of  nat- 

tas. 

•natural-»tas  company- 
jis  such  (leftnltlon  to  the 
•ions  of  uie  act  by  pro- 
kl-gaa  company'  meana  a 
.ie  transportation  of  nat- 
ite  commerce  subject  to 
je  Commission  aa  in  tbis 
sals  in  interstate  com- 

Bnt    of   sucn 

jitural  gas  for  rssale  sut>- 
etion  of  the  Ccmmiaaion. 
_.  but  to  the  extent  only 
engaged  in  sucb  trans- 
fathering  are  not  defined 
kt.     It   is   important  that 
led  so  that  the  regulatory 
jra  and  gatherers,  and  tba 
lies  may  know  deflnltaly 
sales  are  undsr  ths  act 
and  sales  are  not  under 
tains  thaas  ascessary  dtfi- 
14.    TlMia  daOnitions  hava 
regard  to  the  usual  aad 
tha  oil  and  gat  Industry, 
inaction  with  tbe  Jurlsdie- 
sscuoa  I  (b),  tbty  bava 


^is  effect  of  excluding  from  ths  act 
ttoos  Incident  to  tbe  recovery  of  natural 
from  ths  rsservoira,  tbe  recovery  of  residue 
gas  frotn  natural  gas,  caslnghead  gas,  or  other 
gaasous  substance,  by  treating  or  proceaaing. 
and  the  delivery  and  sale  of  natural  gas  from 
production  facilities.  "Production  fadlltlea " 
are  defined  aa  tbe  land,  leaaeholda.  wells,  sep- 
•ratora,  extraction  plants,  and  otbsr  facili- 
ties used  for,  or  Incident  to,  such  production. 

Under  the  definition  of  "gather ing"  there 
would  be  excluded  from  regulation  under 
the  act  the  faculties  used  for  moving  natural 
gaa  produced  or  purchased  in  the  producing 
and  gathering  area  to  the  point  of  delivery 
into  inleta  of  the  tnuik  transmission  facll- 
Itiea  used  for  ths  transportation  of  natural 
gas  In  interstate  commerce,  and  tbe  salas 
and  deliveries  of  gas  from  sucb  gathering 
facilities  would  be  excluded. 

Tbe  term,  "transportation  of  natural  gaa 
in  interstate  commerce  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  tbe  Commlaslon."  Is  also  defined 
so  that  tbe  interstate  transportation  which 
la  subject  to  regulation  under  tbe  act  may 
be  definitely  determined.  In  this  respect  the 
definition  of  "transportation  of  natural  gas 
In  Interstate  commerce  subject  to  tbe  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission"  is  an  aid  and 
auxiliary  to  the  definition  of  "production" 
and  "gathering."  By  this  definition  the  In- 
terstate transportation  which  is  subject  to 
regulation  under  the  act  commences  at  the 
trunk  pips  lins  compressor  station  or  main 
receiving  point  of  a  nattiral-^as  company. 
It  extends  therefrom  to  the  point  in  the 
State  of  local  distribution,  or  on  the  boundary 
of  sucb  State,  at  which  the  gas  moves  from 
the  trunk  transmission  facilities  of  the  in- 
terstate carrier  Into  the  local  distribution 
or  trunk  transmission  facllitieB  of  the  person 
who  aells  such  nattiral  gaa  in  local  distribu- 
tion. If  the  gaa  is  transported  across  a 
Stats  Una  in  tbe  trunk  transmission  facilities 
of  tbs  person  who  sells  It  to  consumers  in 
local  distribution,  then  the  terminus  of  the 
Interstate  transportation  la  at  ths  point 
where  ths  gas  enters  the  pressure  reducing 
or  measiurlng  station  or  local  distribution 
facilities  for  local  diaUlbution. 

The  term,  "aale  in  interatate  commerce 
of  natwal  gas  tot  rssals  subject  to  tbe  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,"  is  defined  as 
the  sale  which  la  made  after  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gaa  In  interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

"Local  distribution"  Is  defined  as  the  op- 
eration of  local  distribution  facilltiea  and  the 
delivery  or  sale  of  gas  therefrom.  "Local 
distribution  facilities."  means  the  pipe  lines 
and  other  facilities  used  for,  or  incident  to, 
the  distribution  of  natural  gas  to  the  gen- 
eral public  within  a  commtmlty  or  distribu- 
tion area  for  tiltlmate  public  constunptlon, 
for  domestic,  commercial,  industrial,  or  any 
other  purpoas. 

All  of  these  definitions  have  been  framed 
wltb  regard  to  the  IlmlU  of  Jurisdiction 
ambraoad  in  aections  1  (b)  and  1  (c) .  and  I 
pffnslder  them  eaaential  if  the  confusions  and 
misunderstandings  of  tbe  past  ars  to  be 
avoided  in  tbe  future. 

In  its  report  on  production  and  gathering 
In  Docket  O-MO.  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred,  tbe  staff  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  "With  particular 
reference  to  the  present  problem,  It  would 
not  be  practicable  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  attempt  to  regulate  aales  of  natural 
gas  by  the  producers  and  gatherers  thereof, 
unleas  it  alao  took  over  from  the  States  essen- 
tial functions  now  performed  by  them  rela- 
tive to  oil  and  gas  conservation  and  tbs 
protection  of  correlative  property  rights  In 
these  resources  "  This  report  also  says  that. 
*la  Tlsw  of  the  widespread  uncertainty  which 
has  baan  manifested  regarding  tbe  Oommls- 
ilOB**  view  of  lu  Jurisdiction  over  prodtieUon 
•ad  gathering  sales.  It  Is  ImporUnt  that  the 
Oonmiaslon  taks  appropriate  action  to  re- 
ttava  tha  doubts  aad  fean  turn  pravaUlaf  to 
this  regard."    It  auggeats  that  thia  Mtloa 
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mmf  ba  aooompllabed  through  CommlaMoa 
rules  OT  by  an  amendment  to  tbe  act,  Tha 
report  recommends,  however,  tbe  administra- 
tive rule  method  inatcad  of  amending  l;he 
act. 

In  addition  to  tbs  reasons  I  have  previously 
given,  the  Congress  should  be  unwilling  to 
leave  tbis  important  matter  to  be  settled  by 
administrative  rules  because  such  rules  i»n 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  and  at  itny 
time.    There  la  another  cogent  reaaon  which 
Is  revealed  by  the  report  to  which  I  hi.ve 
made  reference.    The  Commlssicn  's  staff  does 
not  propose  to  define  production  or  gathering 
in  the  administrative  rule  which  It  recom- 
mends.    After  referring  to  the  "signiflcf.nt 
distinction     •     •     •     between  tbe  functions 
of  production  and  gathering. .  *     *     *    attd 
tbe  functlona  of   interstate  transportatlim 
and  aale"  the  Commission's  staff  proposea  to 
leave  these  definitions  open  for  determina- 
tion in  each  case  by  tbe  Commission  itself. 
The  staff  of  the  Commission  aays  that  "It 
must  be  granted  that  there  will  be  some  sit- 
uations where  the  determination  as  to  juris- 
diction under  tbe  act  can  be  made  only  aft.er 
examining  into  the  facta  and  cireumstancns 
with  respect  to  the  particular  functions  actu- 
ally performed."    It  further  aays  that  "there 
can  be  no  aingle  test  or  formula  which  will 
afford  an  appropriate  and  ready  answer,  appli- 
cable to  ail  of  many  different  situations,  in 
determining  when  production  and  gatbermg 
have  been  completed  and  transportation  In 
Interstate  commerce  within  tbe  purrlaw  of 
the  act  baa  begun." 

I  very  definitely  disagree  wltb  this  conclu- 
sion. The  definitions  which  are  in  H.  R.  2186 
can  always  be  applied  by  a  prodticer  or  gar.h- 
crer  or  by  the  Commission  itself  under  any 
factual  aituation  for  tbe  pin'poae  ot  deter- 
mining the  question  of  Jurisdiction. 

If  tbs  Congress  does  not  write  soms  stand- 
ard into  the  law  to  govern  the  Commiaaion 
in  its  determination  of  when  production  and 
gathering  md  and  intersute  commerce  sub- 
ject to  its  Jurisdiction  commences,  then  tbe 
producers  and  gatherers  will  still  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Commission  In  each  case. 
Whether  or  not  a  prodticer  or  gatherer  Is 
under  tbe  act  will  depend  not  upon  what 
tbe  Congress  has  said  in  the  act  ita^.  but 
rather  upon  what  the  Oommiaeion  may  deter- 
mine In  each  indlvldtua  case  Is  production 
and  gathering. 

Under  such  a  policy  a  producer  and  gatb- 
srar could  never  be  sure  of  bis  stattM  until 
after  a  trial  before  the  Oommission  and  tbe 
rendition  of  a  judgment  by  it.  And  the  Com- 
miaaion "a  judgment  would  be  rendered  only 
after  the  producer  had  made  hia  Investment 
and  contractual  commitments. 

In  tbe  staff  report  this  rather  amaaing 
statement  is  made:  'IBlnce  the  conditions  of 
gathering  operations  are  varied  and  aome- 
times  complex,  determinations  as  to  what 
BUU'ks  tbe  beginning  of  transportation  for 
jurisdictional  purposes  may  properly  be  some- 
what flexible  In  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances" (p.  44) .  I  submit  that  this  flexlbfl- 
Ity  regarding  the  Commission's  jurisdiction — 
jurisdiction  which  may  be  bent  the  one  way 
or  the  other  in  accordance  with  tbe  circum- 
stances—is what  has  given  rise  to  the  evils 
that  the  Commission  recognlxea  now  exist. 
The  Congress  can  and  should  provide  definite 
standards  by  which  the  industry,  as  well  as 
tbe  Commission,  can  be  governed  in  deter- 
mining tbe  all-important  question  of  Juris- 
diction. 
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FaoDucnojr  avb  OATHxanto  in  xatb 
Rsstilts  rsacbsd  in  rate  cases  arising  under 
tbs  act  afford  glaring  examplea  of  why  otl- 
and  gas-producing  properties  should  not  bs 
sobjaetad  to  tbe  conventional  principles  of 
public  utility  rsgutatkm.  Tbs  Commission 
has  trsatad  the  producing  propertlas  of  nat- 
ural gas  rflmpanlsB  just  as  it  baa  traatad  pips 
llnss  and  sUallar  types  of  property.  Ons 
Justles  flf  tba  Soprems  Court  has  aald  that 
tba  raaults  vers   •^asprldous,'*  "daUrtouB," 


"tantastae.-     Iba 
tbs  produeiag  laass 
of  natural  gas  oompaalss  In  ths  rate 

at  their  coat  before  develo{»aent  and  allewsd 
•V^  percent  return  tbsvson.  In  aoos  in- 
stances tbe  original  cost  of  wildcat  Isaass 
was  aero.  Hencs,  tbs  company  waa  alluwsd 
no  retrnv  on  them,  nothing  whstever  for  the 
gas  ttsslf.  although  the  leases  were  ad- 
mittedly very  valuable  due  to  the  disco  very 
of  gas  after  their  acquisition. 

In  tbe  Hope  Natvrnl  (kta  Co.  case  (Sao 
U.  8.  801).  in  reference  to  tbe  adoption  of 
tbe  field  price  metbod  In  fixing  rates  for 
natural  gas  companies,  the  Court  aald: 
"8urh  theories  of  rate-making  for  this  In- 
dustry may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  Tha 
difficulty  Is  that  section  4  (a)  and  aecttoa 
5  (a)  contain  only  the  conventional  stand- 
arda  of  rate-makbig  for  natural  gas  oom- 
panles"  (p.  619). 

H.  R.  2185  win.  as  I  shall  Itfter  point  otit, 
remedy  the  difficulty  thtia  referred  to  by  the 
Court,  by  providing  for  the  application  of 
realistic  and  appropriate  stands. 

In  tbe  Hope  case  the  Court  sustained  what 
the  Oommission  did  solely  becauss  It  felt 
bound  by  tbe  tenns  of  the  statute  to  do  so. 
It  emphasised  that  dlfllculty  sross  because 
the  statute  prescribed  only  the  "conventional 
standards"  of  rate-making  for  natural  gas 
companies. 

Referring  l&ter  to  tbe  Hope  decision.  Mr. 
Juatlce  Jackson  said  that  It  Introduced  into 
judicial  review  of  admin  Istrativs  action  tba 
phlLoaopby  that  the  end  juatlfiea  the  meana 
{Colorado  IntertiaU  Co.  caae.  Sai  U.  8.  581, 
609). 

JusUoss  nesd.  Frankfurter  and  Jackson 
dissented  In  tbs  Hope  case.  Mr.  Juatlos 
Jackson  took  sharp  Issue  wltb  tbs  way  in 
which  tbe  commission  had  dealt  with  tbe 
producing  and  gathering  propertlea.  Be 
aaid  that,  "The  caae  before  ua  demonstratea 
the  lack  of  rational  relationship  between 
conventional  rate-baae  formtilaa  and  natural 
gaa  production  and  tbe  extremltlea  to  which 
regulating  bodies  are  bro\ight  by  ths  effort 
to  rationalize  them"  (320  U.  8^  64S). 

And  be  pointed  out  that  tbe  business  of 
a  natural  gaa  company  has  two  oomponsnta 
of  qtiite  divergent  character.  Tbs  trans- 
portation phases  of  its  business  hs  fissssd 
with  the  conventional  common  carrier 
undertaking — "a  relatively  routine  oper- 
ation not  differing  subatantially  from  saaay 
other  utility  opcratKma."  Tbs  otbsr  part  of 
tbe  business,  "to  red\ic«  to  postesstnn  an 
adequate  supply  of  nattiral  gaa — U  of  o|>- 
poslte  character,  being  more  erratic  and 
irregular  aad  unpredlctabls  m  relation  to 
Investment  than  any  phase  of  any  other 
utility  buaineaa. '  Tbs  farmer — ^tbs  public 
utility  phase  of  tbs  business  ba  reoognlasd 
aa  being  suaoeptibls  to  tbs  eonvsntiooal 
rate-base  calculated  on  tbe  prudent  invest- 
ment formula.  Tbs  latter— tbs  nonntlllty 
a^>ecto  of  tbe  business  ha  thought  wholly 
unadaptable  tn  sucb  eonespts  and  formulae. 
He  recognised  that:  "The  servloe  one  renders 
to  society  tn  tbe  gaa  business  is  messursd 
by  what  he  gets  out  of  tbe  ground,  no*  by 
what  be  puts  Into  It.  and  there  la  nttle 
more  relation  between  tbe  Investment  and 
the  results  than  In  a  game  of  poker"  and 
that,  "To  regulate  stich  an  enterprtae  by 
undlacrlmlnatingly  transplanting  any  body 
of  rate  doctrine  conceived  and  adapted  to 
tbe  ordinary  utility  business  can  serve  the 
■public  Interest'  as  tbe  Natural  Oas  Act  re- 
quires, if  at  all.  only  by  accident"  (890  XJ.  8. 
047.  640.060). 

I  agree  fully  with  thsae  statements  and 
tbs  furthsr  sutcment  by  Mr.  Justios  Jack- 
son In  tbs  Hops  eaaa  that.  "U  natural  gas 
ratss  ars  Intalllgantly  to  be  regulated  «a 
must  fit  our  legal  prtncipias  to  tbs  aeooomy 
of  the  Industry  and  not  try  to  ftt  ths  la- 
ffwtry  to  our  books"  (190  U.  B.  OM). 
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,  katunl  Om  Art  OL 

^p  >llcation  in  th»  Uf  ht  of  tbta  an»ly«l«. 

juMlet  Jaekaon  ha*.  I  bellev*.  drawn 

10  ssmg  a«tur«l 
to  «•  on- 

•    •    •"  (tao  n.  a  eas). 

tlM  ftslng  Qt  BAtunl  gas  rataa  muat 

to  tb«   uiifU****   dlacrctlon   of   tb* 

I  ao  long  M  th«  rau*  it  ftu*  do 

.  a  gltftngly  tad  proplMcy  o«  tba 

a  reguUtcd  utility  to  eontlnua  lU 

the  future.     Or  tha  Oominlaaton'a 

,  must  be  founded  on  due  con- 

„  of  all  tbe  elcmenU  of  the  public 

which  the  production  and  dUtrlbu- 

latural  gaa  involva  Just  bscauM  U  is 

gas"  (330  U.  8.  06). 

t    infsNasH"    and    "vnan- 

loi^  of  Mi   JvtMm  Jmdkaen  in  ths 

found  no  rMpoBM  In  tlM  CXMbmI^ 

„  later  caaes  tlM  Oommlaskn  acnlB 

to  the  produdnf  and  fathering  prop- 

the  caa^aalM  Um  asme  unworkabl* 

tUlty  MMtpii  tfeM  It  applied  In  the 
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PaiXj  wltk 
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uid  of 


Ct>lormdo 


lnter$tmU  Ct^M  Co.  ».  Fedtral 

:ommisMion  ei  si.  (934  U  8.  881).  tka 

of   the   CotnmlaeKml    Jurtsdletkm 

Z  »nd  fcaiherlng  propertl«a  waa 

By  a  by  Myjorlty  ths  Ootirt 

lAnnsd  the  Ctmaaitttxm. 

ju0tlaa  Stone  wrote  a  vigor  (ma  dls- 
qplatim  tn  which  four  other  Jostless 


qusstloa 
over  priduclnj 
plnpol4tcd 
again 
Ctlm 


m  (iBscrlbtxtg  what   the  Commlsalon   bad 
done  t  »e  learned  Chief  Justice  lald: 

•In  ixing  rste*  for  petitioner*!  tat«tUU 
vUslnea  of  tran«portlng  and  ssUteg  nat- 
ural gi  s  f(»  resale,  tba  Oommlsslap  tnclnded 
psUUc  MTl  gaa  wells  and  gss  gathering  facUl- 
tlss  to  Bether  with  all  lu  transportation  and 
distrtfe  Lttlon  facilities  tn  ■  tlngl*  rate  bass. 
It  Talt  ed  the  welU  and  gathering  facilities  at 
their  I  rudent  Intestment  cost  of  many  years 
Taluatlon  drastically  less  than  their 
It  market  ralue.  It  then  restricted 
petltlier's  return  to  64  percent  of  the  rate 
base.  Including  the  wells  and  production 
facuitss,  constituting  approximately  two- 
of  tlw  total  rat*  bass.  It  thus  sub- 
petitlonert  pcodtMtlon  and  gathering 
ty    to    the    saaM  Ngulatlon    as    that 

the  statuta  lapooss  upon  petltlonsr's 

propwty  ussd  and  wscful  In  the  InteraUU 
tranai  orutkm  and  sal*  of  gas  for  rssal*. 
Thu.  n  think,  tb*  Natural  Oas  Act  in  plam 
prohlWta.-    (Itt  P.  8.  816). 

I  of  tiM  ilBiMg  gnlvdiag  ptcdwaticn 
ig  ftoM  tlw  otfcar  actlTltlaa  of 

^  and  ssUlng.     Hs  thought  that 

MM  o(  th*  praaant  set  w&s  wall 
"  ^    thtt  •scluilan   and 

it- 

llMlt  tiM 

Tel'th*  lagnlillM  wn  «•  Maf  vnd*r 

NfttUtory   MKlNl   tiM   thtmut* 

tntloii  and  aal*  o(  natural  gas  wkieh 

li^d  net  to  ha  auhjact  to  8UM 

•     •    hut  to  l*av*  undla- 

1^  othfW  ■Miltwa  which  war*  than 

MkJalt  to  Wat*  NffUlhtlaa.  which  tnclud*d 
lata-i  takiaf  for  aroiwtm  and  gathering 

^ ^  a*nt  with  th* 

of'tkt  M8|artt7  and  r«f*rrtng  to  his 

\%  8i  tto  Bepa  cas*.  Mr  Justice  Jr-* 

fait    >o\ind  to  follow  tha  Hasadant 
llahe<i  by  the  Bopa  aan. 
wuiir  g  to  l*s»*  unatanllMlid  tht 
reaul  a  ranched  bf  tt* 
trsatiMnt  of  th*  |»odaetteai  and  ga 
Tha  feUovtDg  quo«atlaB 
I  optaloai  of  Mr.  Joatti 
glTaal  a  vttrig  daaKlBllaB  ot  what 


llSBl< 


tha  to8rmtttsa  af  tha  O 

undsr  th*  iwaaant  act: 

"To  lat  rata-bas*  Bguraa.  oompUed  on 

at  th*  eoowntloDal  th*on«*  of  rsu  tniikii 

gov«m  a  rau  for  natural  gas  aaams  to  n*  11 

tl*  b*tt*r  than  to  draw  figures  out  of  a 

Thsss  eases  confirm  and  strengthen  me  in 

view  I  itated  In  tha  ■spa  caae  that  the  ent 

rate-base  method  atooold  ba  rejected  In 

inc  natural  gas.  though  It  might  be 

d*tsnnlxi*  toaaiportatlao  costs.    These 

Ttvtdly  giwnwannta  tha  daUrtooa  laauiu 

duecd    by    tha    laia  baaa    method. 

orders  In  aoaaa  tnaftaneaa  reatUt  tn  three 

fcrent  prleaa  for  gaa  from  th*  aama 

Tba  ragtilatad  company  H  a  part  ownar. 

unragulatad  company  la  a  part  owner,  ■ 

the  Und  ownar  has  a  royalty  share  of 

produetloo  from  certain   wells.    Ths 

latMl  goavaBf  h«|a  aU  of  the  gas  for 

IntMntala  Watamm.    it  la  allowed  to  pay 

oparatliV  aipanass  an  unrcgulstad  cont 

prle*  for  Ma  eoowncr'a  ahar*  and  a  did 

unregulated  contract  price   for   th* 

owner's  share,   but   for   lU  own   share   It^ 

allowad  substantially  less  thsn  cither. 

method  of  rat*  making  by  which  an  ident 

product  from  a  stag!la  waO.  going  to  the  « 

aanaaaaars.  hss  tbr**  prices  depending 

lalrn  owns  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

"These  cases  furnish  another  exampl*j 
the  capricious  reaults  of  the  rate-base         " 
tn  this  kind  of  eaaa.    Tba  Commission 
put  five  of  the  moat  tmportant  len«i*h< 
containing  approximately  47.000  scics    m 
raU  base  at  •4.344^.  somathlng     ' 
eanta  par  acre.    Thra*  soch  laaaaa  an 
tha  inta  bMa  at  aara    This  is 

btfova  dJinBTMj  of  gaa  thereon     T' 
pany  which  took  tha  high  risk  of  wi.  Jest 
ploratlon  ts  thus  allowed  a  rettim  of  OS  " 
cent  on  nothing  ftr  tha  thraa  laaaaa 
return  of  less  than  8888  a  yoar  oai  the 
Their  praaant  market  Talxie  Is  shown  by 
tlmony  to  ba  ovsr  88.000.000"  <S34  U   8. 

gin. 

In  the  more  recant  Cities  5«rr1ee 
Ped.  ad  084.  certiorari  denied),  a  m 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
considered  themselves  bound  by  tha 
of  tha  ftuntiitt  Ooort  in  tba  Oolorado  it 
■tst*  raaa  to  aflrm  th*  CaanmlaMon's 
tlon  of  jurladlaMan  over  the  production 
gathering    propartles    snd    the    sppU 
thereto  of  th*  Commission's  public  u1 
rate  formula  of  coat-plus-6S -percent 
The  dls^entlBt  opinion  of  Circuit  Judg* 
Up*  in  that  casa  la  anllgbunlng.    I  h>  p* 
•very  member  of  th*  commltt**  wi  .  hat 
opportunity   to   read   that   optnloo 
entirety. 

In   that   ease   ths  Commission   ag 
eluded  In  the  rate-baae  what  It  found 
tha  legitimate  cost  to  the  regtUated 
or  lU  predeceaaora  of  the  leases,  admti 
tlve  coet  of  acqutaltlon.  and  ths  cost  of 
structurea.    Whara  ao  bonus  or  " 
was  paid  for  a  developed  l« 
allowsd  no  cost  in  the  ral 

Itaslf.    For   example. 

laaaaa  in  tha  Panhandle  fii 
Of  ths  most  valuable 
I  the  world,  were  put 
itiae  no  bonua 


(I 


erauon  waa  paM  far  Mch  laaaaa.    Tha 
reachad  by  atich  a  ayatem  of  regulatloa 
thui   iaaeribad    by    the    dlaaenting    '^ 
Hm  allowaneaa  in  the  Okiah< 
•aide  were  approximately  11.4 
per  thOMhhd    cubic    (set    of    gaa        ' 
wh«8M  tiM  ■imwinrii  tn  the 
field  aai  tto  BataiaB  ftald  were  a 
fraction  of  a  mill  par  thiwawi  auWe 
pM  laaarvae"  (IM  Vad.  <ad>  tVIl 
Prom  what  haa  been  aald  tt  abooM 
that  the  feara  of  thotiaanda 
of  ell  and  gaa.  tha  oU  and 
•tatsa  of  the  Southweat,  aa 
in  the  raderal  Pow* 
avaatlfattOBi  under  lu 
O-MO.  are  watt  iMBdad.    Ilia 


It  to  Mr.  Chief  Juatlc* 
Prankfurter.  and 
rses  never  Intended  to 
fauch  a  ayatem  of  rag* 
la  produ;.i.;on  and  ac- 
ployed  by  the  Pedaral 


fiTg  aTAMBAISa 
low  AKS  OATHSaiNO  Of 

[excludea  from  the  act 
Itherlng  buslnasa.  but 
jy  which  the  Commla- 
Jate  the  public  utility 
jinaportatlon  and  aalaa 
clslng  Jurisdiction  orar 
and  without  applying 
npracUcabls  fonnulsa 
_  ths  past. 
2185  appropriate  stand- 
)ed.    In  fixing  the  ratea 
tny  the  Commission  is 
operating  expense  the 
i  purchased  from  non- 
tldlarlcs.     If    tha    gss 
x\  gas  company  or  pur> 
Idlsry   or   sfflUste,   the 
_  to  allow  ss  an  expense 
railing  current   market 
lids  where  produced  for 
irable  quality,  volume 
under  tlmllar  condl- 
kg  current  market  pr'ce 
th*  Commission  must 

lable  value  of  ths 

deration  the  prevailing 
paid  for  gas  of  com- 
le  and  pressure,  dellv- 
ndltlons  in  the  general 
ertlnent  factors.  The 
.  sly  prohibited  from 
jlue  for  such  gaa  bsaed 
[investment  In  and  coat 
om  which  such  gas  la 
Amission  Is  also  suthor- 
msble  compensation  for 
ring  the  gas  to  the  Inlet 
(scllltlcs  of  the  nstural 

the  Commlaalon's  staff 
Id  price  be  accepted  only 
^latlon  between  the  pro- 

^  pipe  line  company. 

^lorT  were  followed  the 
Bdltlon  would  be  given 
Ince. 

\A  reason  for  making  a 
ownership  ss  suggest* 
jn.  Where  the  tranaac 
.  length  the  Commlaalea 
llr  unregulated  value  of 
luced  In  an  unregulated 
late  appropriately  the 
[gas  companlss  which  are 
llctlon  But.  as  was  ob- 
Ice  Stone,  "This  does  not 
fratss  for  s  regulated  bus- 
tu  distributed  product 
.  businsss  that  tha  prop* 
not  to  be  aagragated  (roBk 
rty,  or  that  thara  eaa 
It  sundards  of  yaltn* 

, which  are  appllcaMa 

[buslnaaa."  (194  U.  8  898). 
Chief  Juatlce  sxprssaad 
llonal  «ound  reaaonlng: 

be  applied  in  order  to 
Ttha  regulated  buainaaa  la 
luch  for  the  product  are 
^Uy  apply  In  the  unragtt- 
.  aa  we  have  pointed  out, 
fthe  golldtor  of  the  Com* 
rings  on  propoaad  lagiala* 
the  preaoBt  act.    He  said 
^tad  field  price  waa  con* 
loo  'If  tha  trana- 
angth.    If  ths  tranaactlon 
,   1.  of  courae.  lU  reason* 
lulred  Into,  tmdar  the  da- 
Court.'  -    (884  u.  e. 


tn  eoBcltitloa  the  Ohlaf  Juttloa  raeognlaad 
that  the  appropriate  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem "la  by  treating  the  property  unragu- 
lable  in  law  aa  unregtilahle  In  fact,  and  ap- 
plying to  It  thoae  ataaJagda  of  value  and  re- 
ton  which  currently  prevail  In  an  tmregu- 
iBtad  btialneas  when  It  Is  conducted  at  arm's 
length"     (824  U   8.  838-884). 

If  one  principle  war*  applied  to  arm's 
length  ptirchases  and  another  wholly  unre- 
lated principle  vrere  applied  to  gas  owned  by 
the  natural  gas  company  or  purchased  from 
affllUtes,  then  throughout  the  producing 
areas  there  would  be  an  Inevitable  turmoil 
and  confusion  In  nrices.  The  royalty  owner 
would  receive  royalty  t>ased  on  market  price 
In  the  one  instance  and  6'^ -percent  return 
upon  predtscovery  value  in  othsr  instances. 
The  States  which  derive  substantial  revenues 
ttOBi  tasea  on  natural  gas  would  receive  one 
tax  tf  the  gaa  were  sold  imder  an  arm's  length 
transaction  and  another  tax  If  it  were  not. 
The  question  of  ownership  should  not  deter- 
mine the  price  or  the  value  of  the  gas.  And 
the  gas  should  be  worth  the  same  price  In  the 
same  field  when  produced  under  slmUar  con- 
ditions regardless  of  ownership.  I  agree  with 
and  pRraphrase  what  I  have  already  quoted 
from  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  on  this  point. 
namely,  that^- 

Any  method  of  rate  making  l>y  which  an 
Identical  product  from  a  single  field  or  pro- 
(tticlng  area,  going  to  the  same  consumers,  has 
three  prices  depending  on  who  owns  it  does 
not  make  sense  to  me.  We  shotild  not  ex- 
elude  production  and  gathering  from  the  act 
In  part  and  Include  It  In  part.  We  should 
not  include  production  and  gathering  If  It  Is 
owned  by  one  person  and  exclude  it  if  it  is 
owned  by  another.  We  should  not  apply  one 
rule  to  one  owner  and  a  different  rule  to  an- 
other owner.  Oftentlme  the  ownership  of  the 
prodQclng  lands  is  multiple,  even  In  the  same 
leMe.  The  complexities  thi>t  would  arise 
frara  the  application  of  artificial  distinctions 
baaed  on  ownership  would  be  insurmountable. 
The  value  of  gas  in  the  field  has  no  relation 
to  its  ownership.  The  value  should  be  the 
same,  other  conditions  being  the  same, 
whether  the  gaa  ts  owned  by  an  independent 
producer,  a  natural-gas  company,  or  the  aflll- 
late  of  a  natural^aa  company.  The  major 
oil-  and  gas-produdng  States  have  elaborate 
laws  for  regulating  the  producing,  gathering. 
«nrt  conservation  of  gas.  These  laws  are  not 
tnmed  to  apply  with  reference  to  who  the 
owner  may  be.  Uniformity  and  equality  of 
treatment  under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  la  ea- 
aentlal. 

Section  6  of  H.  R.  318S.  Insofar  as  It  make* 
the  field  price  the  governing  criterion,  con- 
forms with  the  principles  sanctioned  and  ad- 
▼ocatad  by  the  States  of  Texas.  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa. West  Virginia,  and  others.  In  addition 
to  this,  praciically  all  of  the  oU  and  gas  asao- 
elatioM  have  advocated  the  same  prindplaa. 

There  Is  a  provision  In  section  5  of  H.  R. 
3185  which  would  permit  a  natural-gas  com- 
pany to  Include  lU  producUon  and  gather- 
Int  properties  la  the  rate-base.  Ttili  pro- 
viaion  U  Intended  to  eover  the  partlcuUr 
circtirasuncea  under  whlcb  gaa  la  produced 
In  th*  Appalachlaa  Mea.  Under  the  provl- 
alon.  a  aatwal-gaa  eompany  la  given  the 
right  to  elect  within  60  daya  after  the 
aaMMbaent  beeonss  affective,  to  have  lu 
ptQiWtloB  and  gathartag  profMrtlaa  la- 
eiiMii  in  the  rau-bas*.  Such  olapttoa  when 
BMde  would  be  final.  Th*  spedfil  eoadlUona 
exutinf  la  the  Appalachian  area  whloh  thia 
proTlsloa  la  Intended  to  oovar  wUI  be  ex- 
plained tn  detail  by  a  witnaaa  who  wlU  XoUow 


THBLocsi.  ■aanaunoM  or  aaa 
J  Natural  Oaa  Act  in  eectlon  1  (b)  pro- 
._,_  that  th*  provlalona  of  the  act  ahall 
not  apply  "to  the  local  distribution  of  nat- 
ural gaa  or  to  the  taeilltlea  used  for  such 
dlstrlbotton."    That    aama    prohibition    is 

to    the    propoaad    amendments. 

•et  does  not.  however,  contain  a  defi- 


nition of  loeal  dlitributlan"  or  "dlstrlbu- 
Uoo  faoUlUaa."  Nor.  as  haa  been  pointed 
out.  ta  thare  any  definition  in  ths  praaant 
act  of  "transportation."  There  la,  as  a  re- 
sult, no  statutory  standard  by  which  to  de- 
termine whwe  transportation  (subject  to 
regulation  under  the  act)  ends  and  local 
distribution  (not  subject  to  regvilatlon  un- 
der the  act)  commences.  This  lack  of  au- 
thoritative definition  haa  resulted  in  much 
confusion  and  In  the  naaerttan  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Jurisdiction  over  facilities  which 
are  a  part  of  and  employed  in  local  disUi- 
butlon  and  subject  to  regulation  by  local 
regulatory  bodies.  Distribution  companies 
have  been  held  to  be  natural-gas  companies 
under  the  act  merely  because  they  own  Unas 
connecting  with  those  of  an  Interstate  trans- 
porter, and  some  distributing  companies 
have  refrained  from  changing  over  to  natural 
gas  because  of  their  fear  that  if  they  shotild 
construct  a  line  to  connect  their  facilities 
with  those  of  an  interstate  transporter,  they 
might  be  classified  a£  a  natural-gas  company 
under  the  act  and  subjected  to  regulation 
thereunder. 

With  the  proposed  definitions,  there 
should  be  no  controversy  as  to  where  the 
Federal  regulatory  jurisdiction  ends  and 
that  of  local  regulatory  authorities  begins, 
and  local  distribution  companies  will  feel 
free  to  connect  their  lines  with  those  of  an 
Interstate  wholesaler  of  gas  without  incur- 
ring the  hrzard  of  being  subject  to  double 
and  confilcting  regulation,  both  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  by  State  regu- 
latory bodies.  And  the  States'  Jurisdiction 
will  not  be  Interfered  with  by  Federal  regu- 
lation. 
SBGBnsTioa  or  ths  jubisdictional  raoM  tbx 

NONJtnUSOICTIONAL 

The  present  act  does  not  contain  any 
standards  requiring  the  Commission  to  seg- 
regate the  property  and  business  of  a  nat- 
ural-gas company  over  which  it  exercises  Ju- 
risdiction from  that  over  which  it  does  not 
exercise  Jiu-isdiction.  Due  to  the  absence  of 
any  such  statutory  standards  the  Commis- 
sion has  employed  various  and  conflicting 
formulas.  In  fixing  rates  it  has  not  segre- 
gated the  Jurisdictional  property  and  busi- 
ness from  the  nonjurlsdlctlonal  according  to 
any  definite  standard. 

Referring  to  the  allocations  made  by  the 
Commission  in  the  Colorado  Interstate  case, 
the  Court  said : 

"The  findings  of  the  Commission  In  this 
regard  leave  much  to  be  desired  since  they 
are  quite  summary  and  Incorporate  by  ref- 
erence the  Commission's  staff's  exhibits  on 
aUocation  of  cost"  (324  U.  S.  &9S) . 

In  Colorado-Wyoming  Oaa  Co.  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission  et  al.  (324  U.  8.  626)  the 
Supreme  Court  remanded  the  cause  to  the 
Oommlaalon  becaus*  of  defects  in  the  al- 
location formulas  applied  by  the  Commla- 
slon.    The  Court  said: 

'Here  as  in  the  case*  of  Canadian  and 
Colorado  IntersUte  the  Andlngs  of  the  Com- 
mlMlon  leave  much  to  be  daaired.  Tba  ftnd- 
Inga  are  general  and  incorporate  by  refarence 
th*  ataff  ashlbiu,  on  which  reliance  la  put 
for  the  aubaidiary  findings.  But  In  thU  cas* 
thare  are  added  dUBoultlaa.  Tha  ataff  uaed 
one  ayatem.  th*  Commlaslon  another. 
•  •  •  Whan  w*  read  that  finding  against 
the  leoofd  ther*  era  ambiguities  which  w* 
are  unabl*  to  raaolv*  were  It  our  provlnoa  to 
do  BO"  (SS4  U.  8.811*888). 

In  a  aeparate  BMOMrandum  Chief  Jua- 
tlce Ston*  and  Juatlcea  Roberta,  Bced.  and 
Prankfurt«r  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
case  should  be  remanded  to  the  Commission 
for  separate  allocation  of  investment  and 
operating  coat  between  the  regulable  and 
nooregulable  properties  (384  U.  6.  685). 

In  the  FanhandU  Kaatem  case  (884  U.  8. 
asfi)  the  principal  argtmient  hinged  on  the 
taUure  of  the  Oommlaalan  to  make  proper 
segregaUons  between  the  regulated  and  un* 


rcfulated  buatneaa  of  the  eompany. 
Court  obsenred  that  the  Commlaslon 
no  aagragatton  or  aeparatton  of  th*  propar- 
tlea  uaed  la  thaae  two  claaaaa  of  buainaaa. 
Nor  did  it  make  an  allocation  of  costs  be* 
tween  the  regulated  and  imregulatad  phaaaa 
of  the  business  (324  U.  S.  638). 

The  Court,  although  affirming  the  Com- 
mission's order  under  the  particular  facts 
of  that  case,  nevertheless  agreed  that  the 
Commission  must  make  a  separation  of  the 
regtilated  and  unregulated  bualneaa  when  tt 
fixes  rates.  "Otherwise  the  profits  or  loaeea. 
as  the  caae  may  be.  of  the  unregulated  busi- 
ness would  be  aaslgned  to  the  regulated 
business  and  the  Oommlasion  would  trans- 
gress the  Jurisdictional  lines  which  Congrsaa 
wrote  Into  the  Act."     (S34  U.  S.  641-842.) 

An  example  of  how  the  Ooaamlaaloa — ab> 
sent  statutory  standards — aaay  utOlae  the 
unregulated  business  of  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany to  the  advantage  of  the  regulated  buat- 
neaa In  the  fixation  of  rates  Is  found  tn  tha 
Cities  Service  case,  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred.  There  the  Federal  taeome 
taxes  of  the  entire  concern  were  allocated 
to  the  imregulated  buslnesa  and  the  regu- 
lated buatoaaa  was  given  a  free  ride  eo  tar 
as  thaae  taxes  were  concerned.  ReXartlDv 
to  the  formula  of  alloeatlon  used  by  the 
Commission  iu  thst  case,  the  majority  of 
the  court  said :  "If  aome  of  the  speciflc  allo- 
cations H>pear  to  be  Ulogteal  and  unfair. 
they  neceasarlly  pose  techonlogleal  proMeuaa 
of  accounting  and  finance  upon  which  the 
adminLstrative  Judgment  has  been  declsred 
Tirtually  supreme.  We  tfiall  not  crlttctae 
that  which  we  are  powerleas  to  correct." 
(155  Fed.  ad  705.)  And  the  dlaaenting  Judge 
observed  that,  "*  *  *  the  nonjurlsdlc- 
tloual  earnings  In  excess  of  6V^  percent  are 
saddled  with  all  Federal  income  taxes.  It 
seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  there  should 
have  been  a  reaaonable  allocation  of  Federal 
Income  taxes  between  Jurisdictional  and 
nonJiu-lsdlcUonal  earnings"  (166  Fed.  ad 
710). 

This  Cities  Service  case  affords  another 
glaring  example  of  the  assertion  of  Jurlsdlc-- 
tlon  by  the  Commission  over  nonjurlsdlc - 
tlooal  properties  and  activities  through  the 
utilization  of  unapt  allocation  formulas. 
The  natural  gas  company  Involved  In  that 
case  permitted  an  affiliated  oil  company  to 
extract  gesollne,  butane,  and  propane  from 
a  part  of  the  natural  gas  which  it  pro- 
duced, transported,  and  sold.  The  oU  com- 
pany ptUd  7  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
for  the  gas  which  It  so  utilized.  Instead  of 
crediting  the  natural-gas  company's  operat- 
ing Income  with  the  7  cents  per  thotisand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  which  It  received  from  the 
oil  compBny.  the  Commission  proceeded  to 
evaluate  the  oil  company's  extracting  plant 
and  to  allow  it  a  e'i  percent  return  thereon 
after  operating  expenses,  depreciation,  and 
taxes. 

Th*  Commission  thus  in  effect  regulated 
ths  rate  of  return  received  by  the  natural 
gas  company  from  direct  aalea  ot  gasc^lae. 
buun*.  and  other  products  extracted  froai 
the  natural  gas  produced  by  It.  and.  alM. 
ragnlatad  the  eamtnp  of  an  oil  company 
over  which  it  had  no  )urladle«oo  whatever, 
section  6  of  R.  K.  2186  pcOfvMea  that  th* 
Oommlaalon  ahall  aegragata  1 
and  bualnea*  of  a  natural-gaa 
whleh  It  haa  Jurisdiction  from  thoaa  over 
which  tt  doea  not  have  Jurisdiction,  aceord- 
lag  to  the  us*  mad*  of  the  properttaa.  In 
other  words,  if  a  pipe  Una  Is  used  In  Inter- 
sUte commarc*  It  wUI  b*  allocated  to  the 
Jurisdictional  buainaaa.  If  It  Is  used  tn  In- 
trastat*  eommaroe  It  will  be  allocated  to  the 
nonjurisdictlonal  businsss.  There  Is  nothing 
new  in  requiring  segregations  between  Juris- 
dictional and  nonjurtsdictional  properties 
and  busineas  on  the  basis  of  "use."  That 
la  ths  standard  employed  for  many  yeara  in 
fTiwg  the  rates  of  railroads  and  telephone 
utilities.  It  haa  been  aanctloned  by  re- 
peated declalons  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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It  has  been  suggestad  that  this  aborttre 
attempt  at  end-uae  oOotrtri  ts  but  an  element 
of  a  national  plan  to  federaliae  all  of  the 


r^      ♦Ka     iaa«l#>«*      «#.     *K« 


should  not  be  regulated,  beeauaa  eompetltloa 
is  the  bast  arbiter. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  ovir 


county,  which  wns  and  Is  the  home 
county  of  both  judges  who  ran  against 
him.    There  are  209  voting  boxes  in  the 
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oC  aanrlce  or  of  aupplylng  In- 
__^__  __  MMKia  in  t»!tt>"g  market*  wtth- 
_^  1^  n«  raaaity  of  obtaining  a  cartiflcata. 

tiM  praaent  act.  aa  It  la  consuuad 

and  applU4  by  tha  Owiitnw  •  Mtural- 
M  compiny  la  rt<|Utead  to  •ntH  tor  and 
Stain  a  c  ertlflcata  for  every  addition  to  Ita 
•slatina  fa  mitlaa.  even  though  the  uddltlonal 
«  neeeaaary  In  ocdaf  to  contlnua 
■•rrice. 

tiM  CommiMlon  haa  ralaaaad  a 
^,„  i^^^m  wlileh  revtewa  the  admlnUtraUon 
ot  iba  em  ttAcaU  provialona  o«  the  act.     In 
that  impa  t  racogniuon  to  tfim  to  Urn  tbot 
^        -  eoatly  dalafb  »»•  i«8llw 

nw  wi»    #!"*■  of  tha  paat  and  that 

both  the  wbllo  Md  tha  nataiml-gaa  conpa- 
nlea  ha»e  eutfaaad  aa  a  uuiia«|««in"- 

Certmei  te  ap^toattona  (othar  th«n  "grand- 
father t  •celtwl  by  tha  OmunUalon  in  the 
period  mm  Ptbruary  7.  1M3.  to  Octobjw  16. 
-46  numbered  319  and  tha  aatimat^coat 
of  tha  fartmiaa  Involved  waa  |1.3003«.T?t. 
Qt  thaaa.  action  had  been  ukan  on  337  aa  of 
Octobar  5.  l»4«  At  that  date  the  number 
Of  applkatlona  pandlng  waa  W.  involvtaf 
faetutlaa  taavtuff  an  aatlmntad  coat  d  •444.- 
ei4J71. 
Oommt  Hloiiar  OMi. 


te  addi  awing  a  aub- 

tht  SanaU  of  the  Eeventy- 

,^u.  aeoond  aaaaton.  Mid:  "Tha 

te'and  aJ  mvob  m  tha  natural-fas  ' 
io.  that  ttMM  art  a  great  many 
lodav    noulfvd    for    minor    addlttona 
alMMM.  •«•..  te  naturaUgaa  fadlltlai  ttel 
li  mmOt  to  4nli«blf  to  anabla  tha  « 
al«  10  ( HM  tMt  a(  wtllMut  hafUn  to 
Sllw    SMMMMOM  m  MTttigair'' 
•tel  r«t  in,  to  which  t  bovt  aif«odl 

•telm  a  MtellM  r««QfaUioo. 

vnuii  to  Ut«  QPteteiwHte  en  thu  tub- 
JTmS  MUirml^fM   OMMOOf   tm  aald: 
HN  Ite «  feM  lo  hava  tiM  ifcloli  of  ih« 
'^to  WMbteTM  for  pretoBf^  pt- 

■0.  M«  t»  MM  MM  UM  OOMtelO- 


oftor  thi 


te  tto 

orHlcal 
carriad 
dtw  to 


h4  not  lteiw«  IMIMHH  until  long 
I  haaringa  tto»  Moooi  which  delay. 
Mtural-gaa  buainaaa.  fraquanUy  la 
!■  at  tlmaa  conatructtoa  cannot  ba 
>ut  after  tha  certlflcataa  ara  taauad 


a 
L«a. 


tUcOoiimiasi 


teg  wheh 


all  out 
bava 


ara  asnmplaa  at  tha  praralUng  vlew» 
and  conTl***"^     Under  the  act  aa  It   now 

^^       1  te  mm  -iilMMVi  without  baar- 
^H.  ava-  When  no  protaat  la  flled.  except  te 
STaMa  <rf  grandfathar  cartlflcataa  ff*^^ 
porary  certiflcatea  to  m««t  woaargaaicy  cop«Mm 
tkona.    Ondar  tha  aslattef  proeaduraa  nat 
nOM  iwwmonlw  «•  wnoble  to  improve 
Mj^^tbSirMlMtaC  facUltlaa  In  order 
nua^te  eoDtteulty  of  ••rvtca  or  to  auppiy 
increnaed  dateandi  te  «latlnf  marketa  with- 
out llrat  apviytof  for  a  oartUlcata  In  ei 

Instance.  ^. 

In  an  effort  to  allevlata  thla  tltuaUon 
part  the  Commlaelon  by  order  Ko.  180.  dal 
llarch  M    1946.  Instituted  a  shortened  pa 
eadurc  which  expedite,  the  datarmlnation 
uncontested  casaa.    This  new   prcccdura 
helpful  but  it  la  not  a  complete  remedy, 
should  not  be  naeeaaary  for  a  company 
lUe  an  application  at  all  In  order  to  meet 
demanda  for  gas  In  existing  »»f>^e*V 

The  Natural  Oas  Act  In  many  respects 
patterned  after  the  Motor  Carriers-  Act 

proTldes  thst:  

"No  terms,  conditions,  or  llmltatlone 
raatrtct  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  add  to  hi 
or    lu    equipment    and    facUitlea    over    tl« 
routaa.  betwwan  tha  termini,  or  wlthir. 
umtcry  .pecined  in  the  certificate    s* 
development   of   the   business  «»^   »?• 
mands  of  tha  public  shall  require    (4g  U-  8. 

*°xi  the  1943  amendment  to  the  Nstural 
Act    the  Congress  sought  to  give  this  r 
authorisation  to  natural  gas  companlea. 
sactioo  7  (f)  U  authorlacd  the  Commiaa* 
after  a  hearing,  to  determine  the  sarvica  • 
of  a   natural  gas  company,  and  than 

vldcd  that:  ^«...^i 

"Within  such  service  area  as  determl 
bv  the  Commisaion  a  natural -gas  comp 
Say  .'marge  or  extand  i^J*^*^^i°J 
pun>csa  of  supplytef  »»<»*^^*ff'^*H 
standi  in  such  sanrtoa  area  without  furt 

**MS'Si*^Jrrlca  araa  haa  yet  been  dal 
mmecl  by  tha  Commission.  The  Como 
^uJl^^  «»o«bt  •bout  the  meanl 
•f  tlH)  sarvice-araa  provision  and  how  It  a 
be  admmistared. 

Th«  difficulty  aneountarad  ^J^\. 
BiMlon  in  intarpreting  and  applytef  iM 
should  not  deprive  a  naiurai-ga«  oompi 
o(  tta  abUlly  prompUy   to  carry  on   at 
•onatructloa   aa  m  wu««ni  »•'«•*• 

'*?i^u'  oropoaaC  tlwufnu.  to  Mction 
«.  JtlliTSaTjwiiipl  tetUtoi.  ba  n«<tt 
all  •DoUoatlon*  for  ••rtllKttaa;    ana 
vtlbout  obuialac  •»  •dduioual  oertil 
a  n»iural.gaa  «ovpoa7  »•»  mainisin, 
tlmd  or  tnJarto  tto  ftoUIMte  f~  wiy  - 
porv.tion  or  aalt  of  natural  gf  W  " 
tirtiacata  hM  fcten  uiutd.  fcr  tfeo 
•I  vsinuinteg  oonUnuity  of  sarvica. 
supplying  teWteMd  damanda  in  lu 
Buurkato. 


that:  '*Vor   ona 
.  baanngs  ara 
,)ar  togal  paoaaatftec  tefolvlng  tha 
of  a  tremendous  record,  oral  aifB- 
»rlefs.  formal  opinions,  and  ordaia  o* 
on    •    •    •    the  delay  In  secur- 
„  haa  raaultad  In  higher  con- 
becauaa  tt  tha  time  lapae  dur- 
■OMBteUy." 
rtUl  aaothar  ooBpany  wra4a:  "ttnea 
of  tha  amendment,  certificate 
filed  in  such  num- 

aetabUabed  for  tha 

at  such  appUcattona  haa  bean 
_  that  delays  and  sBpnaaa  at  timaa 
of'proportteA  to  tha  Isauaa  involvad 


I  hata  ftftrred  to  tha  provialona  in 
S1B6  which  would  prevent  the  Comml 
from  controlling  the  uaa  for  which  natt 
gas  tnay  ba  aold.    ThU  provision  U  tc 
te  Btibaectlon  (b>  of  section  l  o<  the 

man.  (H.  R.  3188).  

•ne  oommisaton  teM  aaaartad  the 
to  condition  oarttfltetaa  of  public  com 
lenct!  and  necessity  according  to  the  pury 
for  \/hlch  the  gaa  la  to  be  used.    In  ona 
it  si)aeifled  that  gaa  could  not  be  uf 
bolUr  fuel  m  the  generation  of  ele-» 
It  modified  lU  order  In  this  case  so 
power  plant  could  \u*  gss  during  tha 
strike  of  last  summer  but  recently  revi 
the  right  oC  tha  company  to  contlnua 
MTTlce  (Northam  Hatural-Boone  Iowa  - 

In  Ita  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ooounlttae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
manja  in  January  1944,  tha  "     '   ' 


deal  with  the  end 
>  Congress  an>end- 
\  spaclflc  powera 
to  exercise  In  such 
ertlflcste  case  (Apr. 
114)  the  Commla- 
ktlons  of  conaerva- 
IsBuance  of  certlfl- 
onsideratlon  to  tha 
fining  coal  and  rall- 
.snded  that  natural 
Ipatad   In   large   In- 
il  Is  available  and 
JcaUy  substituted. 
I.  in  the  MemphU 
Commission  con- 
louroaa  ahould 
[possible  for  dc 
trior  Industrial 
eversed  lu  decision 
the  certificate  sp- 
^p*    I  of  the  Bute  of 
oider.  the  Commia- 
(the  circuit  court  of 
) .    The  court  pointed 
"gave  sympathetic 
acts   of   Inferior   use 
facU  In  the  case." 
.je  Commlrslon  may 
(actors  entering  Into 
of  certiflcatea  tha 
is  to  be  used, 
tlpal  toplca  Intended 
aeral  Investigation  of 
ry  in  Docket  O-680. 
anslderatlon  and  In- 

ktrolllng  end  usca.  In- 

kd  oblecUves:  and  (3) 

Id  Inferior  usca.  as  to 

.cu.  eflBciency  of  utl- 

Jtlal.  end  (b)  the  eco- 

fwlth  (I)  comparative 

avsUablllty  of  a  fea- 

the  extent  to  which 

•n  prorating  supply 

incentive   to   efficient 

„  of  Incrcmental-coat 

Itles  ss  affecting  utl- 

ct  of  rate  policies  on 

(ew  that  gas  lawfully 

jywhera  for  any  pur- 

ilch   the   market  wUl 

ilstratlve  problenxs  at 

Ing  in  Public  UtUltlaa 
Jo.  7.  410-414).  undar 
•Use  Doctrma  of  Oaa 
lowing    autamant    M 

Ilea  and  eonaarvatlon 
j»a  aio  p^owuy  tiaw- 
kUona  of  opinion  th« 
ral  ruwar  OoouaMMoa 

tha  and  usa  to  which 
^t.  It  has  baan  pointad 
laalon  can  aatabllah  lU 
jold  cerUfleataa  of  con- 
^y  to  nstursl-gsi  proj- 

lu  approval  or  disap- 

1  for  which  tha  gas  is  to 

Id  be  but  a  almpia  step 

]F.("Tal  body  to  aatab. 

ftver  all  fuala  and  ovar 

of   the  HUte  utUlty 

ties  in  the  natural  gaa 

lum  producers  hsvc  all 

xat  thU  objective  la  pre- 

low  has  In  mind." 

sll  men  that  If  tha 
llsslon  can  regulate  tha 
le  of  gas.  It  can.  by  tha 
the  purpoaaa  for  which 
Gas  cannot  ba  pro- 
except  for  consump- 
te  gvusa  of  end-uaa  eon- 
could  effectively  con- 
of   natural   gas   and  of 
>urcea  aa  wall. 


It  haa  baan  suggested  that  this  abortlva 
attempt  at  end-uaa  control  is  but  an  elem«it 
at  a  national  plan  to  federal  ixe  all  of  tha 
energy  resources  of  the  Nation  to  the  end 
that  the  entire  national  economy  may   be 
controlled    through    Federal    administrative 
decreea.      In   January   1939  the   Bnergy   Re- 
•oiu«es  Committee  made  a  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Resourcea  Committee.     As  stated  in 
President  Rooaevelt's  letter  transmitting  the 
laport  to  the  Congreas.  "It  su^ests  policies, 
tevaatlgatlons.  and  legislation   necessary  to 
carry  forward  a  broad  national  program  for 
the  prudent  utilisation  and  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  energy  reeources."    In  this  letter 
of  transmltul  the  President  referred  to  "the 
widening  interest  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  con- 
•ervatlon  and  wise  use  of  the  Nation's  energy 
resources  "    In  its  recommendations  the  Na- 
tional   Resources   Committee,    among   other 
things,  said:  "We  propose  thst  a  Federal  oil 
conservation  board  or  commission  should  be 
crested  within  the  appropriate  Goremment 
department  to  administer  the  Federal  inter- 
est in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  and  to  make 
neoeaaary  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  production  of,  and  commerce  In,  oil  and 
gaa.    It  ahotild  heve  the  authority  to  require 
that  oil  and  gas  be  extracted  by  such  meth- 
oda  aa  are  adequate  to  avoid  waste  and  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  all  producers  drawing 
froip  a  common  reservoir." 

Under  the  heading.  "Public  policy  toward 
the  oil  and  gas  industries."  the  report  says 
that  "perhaps  the  strongest  basU  for  Federal 
regulation  of  production  and  dlsuibutlon  of 
oil  and  gas  lies  In  the  Federal  Govemmenfa 
power  to  regulate  Interstste  commerce."  Ref- 
erence Is  then  made  to  recent  extensions  of 
the  Federal  powers  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  With  respect  to  the  latter  It  Is  said 
"this  decision  would  seem  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  Federal  regulation  of  production  of  oU 
and  gas  and  of  conservation  measures  look- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
the  waste  of  an  Irreplaceable  resource." 

SummarlElng  Its  conclusions  the  conunlt- 
tee.  inter  alia,  sUtea:  -•  •  •  The  energy- 
resources  Industries  are  thoroughly  Inter- 
sute,  in  production  aa  well  aa  In  the  uae  of 
their  producta.  Thua  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  this  study  contemplate  a  continu- 
ing or  a  broadening  of  the  Federal  inter- 
Mt  *  *  *  The  production  and  trans- 
porutlon  of  oil  and  gaa  make  up  a  atraam  of 
mtarauu  oommarce  so  continuous,  so  wide- 
spread, and  ao  essential  that  the  legal  basis 
for  protection  of  the  rederal  intereat  la 
•oorcoly  eubjeot  to  debate." 

The  petroleum  industry  and  eome  of  the 
oU-  Mid  iM-producini  tutoa  have  recently 
•KpHMid  aUrm  ovor  and  oppoettloa  to  the 
ourrMit  trend.   TIm  NoUonal  Oooteroneo  of 
Petroleum  lta|ttlotery  Authorltlao.  eonpoMd 
of  State  conservation  oflteera,  on  Stptomber 
18.  1048,  suud  that  the  regulation  of  the 
production,  conservation,  and  utUliatlon  of 
natural  gaa  was  the  Inherent  right  and  veated 
duty  of  the  producing  SUtea;  that  they  are 
Intelligently    performing    these    ftmctlons; 
and  that  tha  proposed  inveatlgaUon  of  the 
Federal   Power   Commission   and   the  addi- 
tional    legislation     contemplated     thereby 
would  constitute  Federal  encroachment  on 
Bute  sovereignty     The  United  SUtea  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Petroleum   Industry 
War  Council,  the  Independent  Natural  Gas 
Aaaoclatlon  of  America,  the  American  Gas 
Association,  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  have  adopted  resolutions 
and  pollclea  of  similar  tenor.     The  Gover- 
nor'a  committee  of  the  State  of  Texas  recom- 
mended "that  the  Nattiral  Gas  Act  should  be 
amended  ao  aa  to  definitely  inhibit  Federal 
mnitetlaii   over   the    production.   c<»iserva- 
Moa.  proeteBing.  gathering,  compressing,  and 
aale  before  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
meroe;    that    the    end-use   of    natural   gas 
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should  not  be  regulated,  beeauac  competition 
la  the  beat  arbiter. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  our 
energy  reaotirces.  I  am  opposed  to  any  board 
of  men  undertaking  to  pass  Judgment  up<Mi 
what  fuel  the  public  of  this  Nation  shall  or 
shall  not  use.  I  sm  opposed  to  the  creation 
of  governmental  spheres  of  monopoly  as  ap- 
plied to  our  basic  fuels  and  energy  reeovu'ces. 
For  these  reaaona  and  many  others,  which 
time  will  not  permit  to  be  presented.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  should  definitely  ex- 
press Its  opposition  to  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  end  use  of  natural 
gas.  and  for  that  matter,  any  other  at  the 
fuels  commonly  available  to  the  general 
public. 

The  ataff  repent  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commiaslon  and  other  reports  show  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  natural 
gas  within  the  foreseeable  future.  With  this 
plentiful  supply  of  a  desirable  fuel  we  should 
not  place  restrictions  on  its  utilization  as 
fuel  by  our  citizens. 

CONCLtJSlOH 

Subsequent  witnesses  will  bring  facts  and 
arguments  on  gaa  reserves,  the  producers* 
viewpoint,  the  Statea*  viewpoint,  the  con- 
sumers' viewpoint  and  related  topics.  I  urge 
this  committee,  after  t'je  deliberation  to 
which  it  is  accustomed  m  a  matter  of  this 
importance,  to  report  favorably  on  H.  R. 
2185. 


county,  which  was  and  is  the  home 
county  of  both  Judges  who  ran  against 
him.  There  are  209  voting  boxes  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District:  B«cx- 
woRTH  carried  191.  one  of  his  opponents 
carried  9  boxes,  the  other  opponent  car- 
ried 9  boxes.  One  of  the  opponents  car- 
ried no  box  in  4  counties,  the  other  op- 
ponent carried  no  box  in  6  counties. 
Beckwcrth  carried  every  box  in  3  coun- 
ties, including  all  of  the  27  boxes  in  his 
home  county.  Upshur, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  22, 1947 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quote,  as  an  example,  a  totally  false 
statement  which  was  printed  in  one  of 
the  papers  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  January  10,  1946: 

Typical  of  commenu  and  lettere  received 
by  the  Times  la  a  letter  from  a  realdent  of 
BscKwoaTH'a  former  home  county,  Upshur, 
before  he  buUt  a  beautiful  home  near  Tyler. 

Anybody  can  And  and  aee  or  if\  a 
thlni  as  bit  aa  house.  I  repeat,  the  sUte- 
ment  it  100-percent  untrue. 

For  persons  mnnlni  for  olBce  to  bait 
hope  of  fain  on  a  100-percent  untrue 
aUtement  like  the  example  above  quoted 
or  any  other  total  falsehood  is  a  mistake. 

The  same  paper  a  short  time  there- 
after—March 21.  1940— printed  on  the 
first  page  an  article  which  contained  the 
following  paragraph: 

First  reports  were  that  one  or  more  can- 
dldatea  from  Longvlew  and  possibly  one 
from  Tyler  would  feel  out  the  situation. 
What  they  learned  apparently  was  sufflcient 

to  cause  District  Judge  ,  of  Longvlew, 

and  former  District  Judge  .  also  of 

Gregg  County,  to  challenge  the  present  In- 
cumbent, BECKWORTH.  The  same  article  has 
in  it  these  words,  "citing  an  article  which 
mentions  a  *10-man  team'." 

The  result  of  the  1946  race  was  that 
BECKWORTH  received  a  clear  majority 
over  both  judges  in  the  first  primary;  he 
carried  7  of  the  8  third  district  coun- 
ties; he  carried  exactly  one-half,  or  50 
percent  of  the  voting  boxes  in  the  eighth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  S  INBORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Blaine  County  Citiaen,  printed  at 
Hafley,  Idaho,  April  10,  1947: 
aouNoiNca  roa  aANSOBM 
Representative  SAmoaK  haa  taken  up  the 
general    sounding    of    opinion    among    the 
newspapers  of  his  State  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom with  ao  many  representatives  of  late. 
We  received  a  query  of  sounding  from  th« 
Representative  this  week  and  reply  openly  to . 
his  questions. 

Do  you  favor  President  Truman's  proposal 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  Txirkey?    Our  reply  la 
emphatically  no.    We  do  not  believe  In  bluff 
diplomacy  nor  do  we  believe  In  force  diplo- 
macy.   Hitler  tried  It  and  auoceeded  grandly. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  page  from  HlUer'a 
international    relationship    will    guide    our 
Nation  as  a  free  and  democratic  government. 
What  can  be  settled  by  sword  can  be  settled 
by  wise  men  before  the  sword  becomes  neeea- 
aary.  We  have  no  business  furnishing  Oreece 
or  Turkey  with  arms.    We  do  have  a  humanU 
tarlan  responsibility  of  furnishing  devasuted 
and  starving  nations  with  food,  clothing,  and 
ahelter.    But  the  good  Lard  did  not  put  ua 
on  thla  earth  to  manufacture  implemenu  of 
war  with  whleh  to  threaten  our  nsighbora 
with.    Aa  for  Turkey  ahe  deeervea  nothing. 
Throughout  our  relationship  with  that  na- 
tion we  have  gained  nothing  but  dlaharmeny. 
She  haa  ahallerad  our  moat  vicloua  anemieat 
duHna  WorM  War  I  ahe  took  up  arnta  againa% 
our  ifaUon  and  againai  demoeratto  govern- 
ments.   The  great   Dardanelles  which   ahe 
holds  a  protective  hand  over  ta  rlRht fully  no 
more  hers  alone  than  the  Atlantic  Ooean  la 
oura  alone.    What  would  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  thUik  U  a  foreign  power  www 
to  encroach  vipon  the  waters  of  tha  Miasia- 
alppl  River?    Ruaala  haa  aa  much  right  to  ttao 
Dardanelles  aa  we  have  to  the  Mlaalaalppl. 
The   waters  of   the   DardaneUes   waah   the 
coastline  of  Russia.    One  lesson  should  be 
enough.    We  gave  our  enemy.  Turkey,  after 
World  War  I  the  mandated  powera  over  the 
Dardanellea.    We  knew  at  the  time  It  was  an 
error.    But  we  did  It.    Let  ua  make  no  mla- 
take  by  giving  anna  to  Turkey.  IndlrecUy 
threaten  Russia,  and  start  the  brewing  of 
another  war.    Ask  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
blood  of  battle  and  the  dlplomate  In  Waab- 
ington  will  think  twice  of  this  indU'ect  aet  of 
hoetlllty  against  another  nation.    Let  us  keep 
peace  by  peaceful  actions. 

Do  you  believe  It  shotild  be  put  up  to  the 
United  Nstlons  first?  Our  reply  to  this  ta 
deflnltely  yes.  For  what  purpose,  may  we 
ask.  was  the  United  Nations  Security  Counctt 
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flrat  order  of  buslneaa.     For   instance,  the 

40    atttmm    lllat-lv    Kssa-xt    t-K.    <i.^^a_ 
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It  Wat  th«  purpoM  of  aattUns  dllTcr- 
BUB.  JB  the  natloruB  of  Um 
_  _  Um  cnambera  ai 
Um  OM^  MtttoiM.  IX  UMf  Me  at  and  find 
tbfti  tnfei  rnAttaaal  law  tndonM  tucb  acUoxu 
to  fumJih  Oreec«  and  Turkey  with  »r»». 
tlMB  thi  r  will  do  It  and  Roaato  rnuet  eutmin 
to  «•  1  »Jomy  rule,  which  ahe  wlU.  Ol^ 
the  VjM  td  Natlona  Security  CooceU  a  ehanea. 
If  tt  tm9  put  up  to  the  United  Natlnaa 
MHl  tb*  United  NmtMoa  waa  a^  able  to 
lHB«a  U  do  yon  beltav*  tha  pfaaant  form  of 
United  1  laUone  worth  further  support? 

Mo-  «>  dont  believe  the  United  Katlosa 
worthy  rf  any  furttar  aupport  if  it  cannot 
baadla  Mi  prtilMein.  What  better  place  la 
there  it  dkooM  »^K*^  problama  of  Inter  na- 
tional e  MarnT  Tbe  wriUIOBB  wa  aia  pour- 
tnf  InU  the  armamantt  of  war  to  fumlah 
Oraaea  i  ad  Twkay  should  be  poured  into  tha 
HBt  or  problama  peacefully.  There 
M  no  eaUtt«  mi  the  price  of  peace. 
A  mlUK  n  AMarteana  loat  their  Uvea  ao  that 
we  cou:d  hwve  peace.  Now  let  we  hare  It. 
•nd  let  iha  immatm  pMrtote  reat  m  Pf«ce 

Do  |M  fMW  forttar  Mialebt  rallal  to 
QrMce  inthout  the  mlUtary  feattire? 
Our  t  iply  ae  tAla  la  daAnttaly  yea.    We  ba- 
I  tbit  wa  owa  all  wa  have  ao  that  human 

laMea   are 

^  ,_^ »,  and  our 

'  feiifo  tba  laJI  to  fvnlata  that  do« 

toslMto.    n  thara  ba  a  Lord  atoova. 

belleva  tbara  ta.  than  Ut  Him  aea  to 

we  abide  by  tha  lawa  of  humanity 

aod  o4«l'»  wm  by  f aaJlBC  <fca  •JJJ'JJ^'j;; 

alotkuic.  and  tlMlttf 
it  Trvman'a  pte* 


B«t  wa  do  It  to  protect  em  «««»•««_. 
arnmant  and  oxu  eaerad  gr«nnd.    But  wi 
ttlaoHor  we  want  peace.   Never  m  the  hi 
at  ow  Nation  haa  ao  ■oay  of  o«r  stat 
ma  rtiade  ao  many  MVBdMB  and  broufbt ' 
g«  «lon  to  tte  brink  of  war     The  Moi 
Dootrlae  la  Saiited  around  as  so  much  pi 
(tf  paper  bY  the  preeent  administration. 
-    of  Washington  have  done  nothing 
dvst  in  the  haila  of  the  Imma 
by  acting  AmerleaB. 
■atkm  la  tbe  aaklng 
It  la  aboot  time 
i  with  I 

^ _  and 

___       arc  ao  keen  on  fumlrttfac  arms 
another  nation,  then  put  them  In  the  fr 
Iteaa  aa  a  infantry  aoldler  with  the  rank 
prtmte  if  we  do  have  war  over  It. 
avo  atUl  paopto  back  liaao  that  can 
our  <lovamment  aa  a  dCBMCMcy.     Ye«. 
aa«»«M.  we  are  against  the  furnishing 
•ntna  to  any  natMm;  but  are  for  the  tf-^' 
of  all  naUona. 


Ui  be 

at  to 
bloodi.hed.    We 
the  Oiipltoi  at 
taffAlnwork.    If 


and 
It  that 


to   la  y*  iwMMit  ^Ml'  o<  HOJOOJN 
MMtot  tlMi  tai  Mm  ffMii  va  in  peace  and 


in 
haveK 


OB  In  peace  and 

tmr.    We  fo«tM  tor  peace  and  now 
T»a  Praaidant  aaa  pNpQaa  paaeaftti 

afhalti  tnafOfcclaoMMUBlam. 

that  c-u^ii^jnlMn  la  tha  aDemy  d 

■  iiTaiiiwaiit     But    we    have 

140.000.000 

wlae  asen   the 

It  can  ebooee  to  pMarfwlly  And  waya 

ow  aeighbar  «itf  atoiipiiig  the 

of  ooMBWMtaaa.    W»  do  not  think  that 

it  •aaratary  af  State  Is  the  right 

I*  ^h.    mdht  he  put  bis  bleeahipi 

Ooaamment  of  caUMiY 

for  a  BriMUte  when  he  did 

of  thegreat- 

Oovemaaent 
they  are  de- 
of  o«r  aappvt.    Itaaar  Ih  the  course 
at  hiaiory  haa  thia  WaHew  haan  blackmailed 
Into  s  deeper  rut  than  the  conception  that 

Ooeemment   la  a 
tic— at im  11  ■lit-    WeMioeat. 

gifoh  hy  tMN 


wtU 
Our 


that  the  Truman  propoaal 
itles  with  Bwala? 
i«^  to  thia  quaaUoa  la  yaal 

tha  two  ■CBttmnil  eountrlea 
oC 

to  be  latarsns     We 


and  harmony 
■atlaaa  flBleaa  wa  act  In  a  peaceful 
.    By  wavl^  the  "big  atlek"  at  Bus- 
will  be  laeltlng  war.    The  foollah  (oUy 
Its  of  war  to  two  na- 
to  aoaro  awithar  nation  can  hardly  be 
but  a  direct  Insult 
otf  war.    Wa  might  win  a 
irlUa  BMala.    But  rciMnhar  Mr.  3am- 
the  hi^y^  of  Idaho  and  47  other  SUtae 
running  In  the  streeU  of  Xurope. 

for  help  when  we  are  at  war. 

Bverifone  pitches  In  to  do  his  or  bar  share. 


MMi  ii  challenge 


TWTazBai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RIIOOB  ULAND 

»  TBI  HOUSl  or  WMMHNTAI 

rnttdd^.  AJM^  iJ.  1947 

llr.  FORAND.   Mr.  Speaker,  there 
ptAissd  In  the  WuhlDfton  Post  of 
21.  1947.  h  vtiy  timely  arUcle  by 
dolpti  Ftul.  fonncrty  ftnertl  couns 
the  TWMury  Department,  on  the 
portmnC  wttleet  of  tax  reduction 
is  now  before  the  Confreu  and 
lehv«!  already  given  me,  I  include  It 
remtirto.    The  article  follows: 
IMT  Tax  Cora 
(By  Bandolph  Paul) 

Within  the  naat  few  we^a  the  Senata] 
be  fiieed  with  the  trouMeaoi 
tax  i-eduction  In  1047.     Tba  Boast 
ready  voted  a  taa  cut  practically  a    1^   . 
total  Oovernment  reoeipta  In  the  Ux>m^ 
ItSB     Many  arguaanta  aan  be  made     ^ 
eutttag  tasea  in  a  period  at  budget 
taln^  and  high  national  Income.    TI 
ever  aho«ld  ha  tha  time  for  a  budprt 
and  dahs  jedwetion.  if  wa  hope  to  at 
hlgbly  desirable  obJeeUve  of  budget 
'  a  period  of  yaaia. 
Prevailing    iiMaiiaiiii    eUautta   Is   a 
MsiBt  eaaaMvatlon  in  the  tuning 

^— 'f—     It  la  hard  to  Imagine 

oppcrtune  moment  than  the  present 
creatitng  spending  power  via  tax  redv 
cieept  In  tbe  tnccme  brackets  which  aro^ 
iBg  the  tlgbteet  ptnch  at  high  prlcea. 
true  that  the  actual  tuaemant  of 
power  which  would  be  released  unc 
House  bill  might  not  be  too  large. 
Ing  lU  allocation  to  the  different 
groi4is.    But  It  Is  equally  true  that  If 
S4jO0O.0O0.0OO  at  tax  reduction  U  gli 
noa .  the  chances  for  further  tax  lef. 
In  tbe  near  future  are  exceedingly  allm. 
secTJently.  If  any  margin  for  tax  redi 
praooaturelj  used.  It  wUl  not  be  k\ 
boLiter  purchaalag  power  when  It 
needed. 

MO  atmoat  40  pareanS  af  tha  tax  cut 

go  to  lea  than  S^OStjBOO  Indlviduala 

H>a»an  ovar  95.000  a  year,  who 

o  aubatantlal  part  at  their 

go  percent  of  the  aggregate  cot 

«vlded  am<Hig  ahont  46.000X100 


i.OOO  a  year  who.  at 
id  all  of  their  In- 
ftiid  It  ne 


,  dowmtum  In  marketa 

developing.    Indlca- 

Ithat  a  substsntlal  de- 

..JvlUes  Is  Imminent. 

Invcatment  fimds  but 

indence  In  substantial 

Plainly,  the  reductlOB 

[bin  which,  in  taiaas  of 
3wer.  does  mveh  OMra 
Kpayera     In     the     low 

fcbute  little  toward  fore- 

depression, 
important  qucatloa  at 

jf  must  remember  that 

rartime.  not  peaoetlnM. 

^t  then  to  Inquire  how 

l»e  tax  burden  contem- 
bill  compares  in   the 

^eU  with  the  dlstrlbu- 

Pederal  taxea  were  wlse- 
rtlonate  return  to 

[be  the  logical  solution 

Id  leave  taxes  substan- 
ils  (or  low  Income  tax- 
kve  a  proportionately 
akUla  braokeU;  aad 
[for  paraoos  In  the  high- 

rly  to  IMO  levels. , 
10.10,  a  nsaa  and  wife 
[of  41. MO  paid  no  tax. 
11.  they  would  pay  S6T. 
(or  a  married  ooupla 
with  41.748  under  tha 
pparoant  moresse.  At 
J  paid  a  tag  or  438.468 
fBcuaa  plan,  they  would 

, of  66  J  pareanu    AI 

IX  for  a  married  couple 
the  House  bill,  it  wuuld 
paroant  mora  than  la 

Int  the  HoUM  blU  falls 
I  piivfftil  prla> 
ftd  middle  kMoate  brack- 
be  limited  In  the  highae . 
Ilure  proportionately  Se 
the  House  bill  Inaugtt- 
Itlon  of  our  tax  burden, 
[of  tha  tax  burden  la  a 
to  all  taspayara. 
taradcets   are 
)ut  la  IhlB  area  the  rem- 
it of  ovar-all  tax  revision 
|y   variation    ot   a   crude 
llvldual  income  tax  cut. 
ae  bracketa  the  dUtrlbu- 
Is  a  grim  matter  of 
[area  tbe  amount  of  the 
Is  of  utmost  initortaace. 
per  capita  exemption 
ly  covered  mSnIaMHn  llv* 
Pprf^wnt  prtee  levala  the 
»ti       has  fallen  to  atKM0> 
the  mtntnwim  lliving 
apoeed  on  the 
»re  take 

clothing. 
&vor  a  broad  baaa  haeaaan 
tax  consdoiKnaea  will 
Bt  between  the  obltgattoii 

right  to  subslstcnea. 

ae  dlstrlbutloB  at  tha  tax 

Fyond  equity.    If  we  era 

ductlon  potential  vre  A* 

war.  we  must  distrilmte 

[way  that  wlU  per  ^it  OMBS 

ibillxed  market  for  aMia 

Ime  reqtiiaite  for  prodwe- 

in  have  neither  aaaas  eon- 

I  expansion  at  prodtaettve 

drain  off  too  Kiaah  pwr* 

littad  that  oar  whole 
-in  spite  of  much  aoB- 

in  1M»— badly  naadt 
ehaagea  are  eertalnly  a 


first  order  of  business.  Per  Instance,  the 
citizens  of  39  States  justly  resent  the  unde- 
served tax  advantage  enjoyed  by  married 
couples  in  the  0  community-property  States 
who  may  divide  their  income  equally  for  tax 
purpose.  To  correct  this  inequity,  as  has 
been  suggested,  by  permitting  the  citizens 
of  all  States  to  divide  the  combined  Income 
of  husband  and  wife  in  the  same  way,  would 
cost  a  billion  dollars  in  revenue.  A  revision 
of  this  would  be  a  tax  cut  fairly  distributed 
among  taxpayers. 

A  number  of  other  Improvements  would 
likewise  have  the  effect  of  fairly  distributed 
tax  cuts.  This  Is  true  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  the  revision  of  the  net  loss 
carry-back  and  carry-forward  provisions, 
which  would  help  small  business.  The  co- 
ordination of  personnel  and  corporation  taxes 
Is  overdue.  Improvements  of  this  kind 
^ould  have  priority  over  indiscriminate  rate 
reduction.  If  tbe  House  bill  will  become 
law.  the  opporttmlty  to  obtain  these  re- 
visions within  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
wUl  be  fatally  lost. 

A  1047  tax  bill  which  took  all  these  Items 
Into  account  could  not  be  dashed  off  In  a 
few  days  of  superficial  eonslderatlon.  Mem- 
bers of  congressional  tax  committees  would 
have  to  sacrifice  vacations  ^d  endure  the 
heat  of  a  Waahington  summer.  Taxpayers 
would  have  to  resign  themselves  to  a  period 
of  uncertainty.  But  the  time  required 
would  be  well  spent  If  In  the  end  everyone 
hanafltad.  with  the  initial  advantage  going 
lo  thoae  who  are  now  most  unjustly  treated. 
Tsi  reduction  has  irresistible  charm.  Tha 
queatlon  a  1047  tax  bill  puu  squarely  up  to 
all  of  til  la  whether  wa  bave  the  maturity  to 
shift  our  tlghta  from  tha  prospect  of  Im- 
mediate gain  to  the  development  of  tha  tax 
syaum  wa  Imperatively  need  for  tha  futtire. 
A  sound  tax  ayatem  will  mean  greater  gain 
even  for  thoae  who  would  at  once  profit  most 
from  tha  Houaa  bill,  if  as  cttlaens  they  have 
tha  suteamanahlp  to  recognise  their  ultimate 
welfare. 
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ConfrstvlstionSf  Lawrence,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Ljmn  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.: 

CONGXATTTLATIONS,    LAWXKNCX 

Our  neighboring  city  of  Lawrence  this  week 
is  observing,  with  appropriate  pomp  and  cer- 
emony, the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Its  Incorporation  as  a  town. 

In  the  past  century  the  Merrimack  River 
community  has  developed  from  what  was 
chiefly  a  farming  area  to  one  of  the  great 
textile  manufacturing  centers  of  tbe  Nation. 
Today  its  vast  mills  dominate  the  city  and 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  employment  to  its 
more  than  85,000  population.  In  1020  the 
city  proper  had  04.270  inhabitants,  and  the 
decline  is  due  to  no  recession  in  the  city's 
pro^arlty  or  activity,  but  to  a  trend  toward 
***«^'rf  developments  in  the  nearby  suburbs. 
Thooaands  of  these  suburbanites  still  work 
and  apend  in  Lawrence  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  many  excellent  civic,  edu- 
cational, and  philanthropic  institutions. 

As  the  Evening  Tribune.  Lawrence's  excel- 
lent newspsper,  ssys.  Lawrence  still  has  the 
<lgor  and  optimism  of  youth,  confident  that 
the  greatest  era  of  the  city  and  Ito  people  stiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks.  I  hereby 
wish  to  submit  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun,  entitled  "One  Road  to 
Labor  Peace." 

The  thoughts  set  out  therein  are  time- 
ly and  practical  especially  at  this  time 
when  an  intense  frenzy  has  been  arti- 
ficially built  up  against  organised  labor 
in  our  country.    It  follows: 

ONX  BOAO  TO  LABOR  PSACX 

Everybody  knows  that  the  House  lator 
bUl  wUl  not  become  a  law.  Its  passage  by 
a  3  to  1  vote  Is  significant  rather  as  an  inc  ex 
of  the  reactionary  swing  and  a  token  of  the 
ahortslghted  leadership  of  those  business  In- 
terests which  sought  to  take  advantage  of  It. 
One  might  have  thought  that  the  NAM 
type  of  business  leadership,  even  though  rid- 
ing high  at  the  moment,  would  have  tmdiir- 
stood  from  history  that  It  U  riding  for  a  fiil. 
Smart  IndustrlalUts  know  that  they  cannot 
turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days  of  dlsorgan- 
laad  labor.  Smart  liuiustrlaiuu  know  ttiat 
tha  bualntas  axoaaaea  of  the  twenties  pro- 
duced a  sharp  reaction  of  public  sentiment 
against  them  in  tha  thtrUaa.  and  that  push- 
Ing  their  luck  now  means  a  peek  at  future 
trouble  for  the  fraa-antarprlaa  ayatem  they 
profees  to  cherish. 

But  such  counsel  did  not  prevail.  It  la 
on  the  record  now  that  managamant  aeiaed 
upon  tha  temporary  condition  at  a  reaction- 
ary coalition  m  Congress  to  push  through  a 
measure  intended  to  cripple  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

If  the  bill  la  bad  tactics  from  the  businttss 
point  of  view.  It  Is  also  bad  policy  from  tbe 
national  point  of  view,  for  lU  underlying 
assumption— that  industrial  peace  can  l>e 
promoted  by  weakening  labor  and  inordi- 
nately strengthening  an  already  powerlul 
management — simply  does  not  accord  with 
reality.  Granted  that  labor  has  been  guLty 
of  lU  own  excesses,  granted  even  that  legis- 
lation Is  needed  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
In  Industrial  peace,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  cause  is  not  advanced  by  denaturing  the 
Wagner  Act,  banning  the  closed  shop,  local- 
izing negotiations  In  essentially  national  m- 
dustries,  and  otherwise  imposing  on  labor 
unrealistic  and  purely  punitive  restrictions. 
There  are  three  major  labor  problems  tliat 
deserve  national  attention.  One  U  the  estiib- 
lishment  of  improved  machinery  for  concili- 
ation and  mediation  In  labor  disputes.  One 
is  the  carefully  considered  development  of 
processes  of  collective  bargaining  which  pro- 
vide a  just  altarnatlve  to  strangling  tie-ups 
In  essential  utUlty  services.  One  Is  the  elim- 
ination of  restrictive  practices  by  unions 
which  restrain  trade  and  promote  monojxjly 
for  purposes  other  than  the  legitimate  con- 
cern of  collective  bargaining  with  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

The  House  bill  makes  no  serious  attempt 
to  grapple  with  these  problems.  Instead  It 
frankly  and  boldly  sets  out  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  irresponsible  management  in 
every  labor  dispute  that  may  occiu-.  The 
Senate  blU.  though  milder.  Is  not  much 
better. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  business  and  Ita  ser- 
vants In  Congress  will  learn  that  there  is  only 
one  road  to  Industrial  peace — a  steadily  rls..ng 
standard  of  living,  complete  acceptance  of 
genuine  collective  bargaining  In  letter  and 
spirit,  the  conscientious  development  of 
peaceful  methods  of  settling  diMpuUm. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEYIH 

or  KIKNXaOTA 

m  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 
Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  desire  to  include 
an  article  enUtled  "The  Pllipino  Veteran 
of  the  United  SUtes  Army"  by  Pranclsoo 
Ortigas,  Jr.  Th's  is  an  expression  by  a 
Pllipino  of  the  outstanding  contribution 
made  by  the  Pllipino  veteran  and  the 
Filipino  cltisen  toward  our  great  victory 
In  the  Pacific.  I  know  of  the  valor  of 
the  Filipino  soldier,  and  especially  of  the 
Filipino  guerrilla,  and  I  have  asked  per- 
mission to  cause  this  to  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  the  con- 
tribution of  our  Filipino  brethren  may 
be  more  generally  known. 

The  article  follows : 
Thx  Fiufino  VrrouK  or  the  Umtibb  Brans 
AaMT 
(By  Pranolaco  Ortlgaa.  Jr.) 
I 
U8AFPI  stands  for  United  States  Armed 
l\>roea  in  tha  Par  Bast.    It  was  the  command 
created  by  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  In  the  Orient 
when  he  aenaed  tha  tenaa  altuatlon  aoma 
months  before  Pearl  Hartwr.   To  be  Ita  com- 
manding general,  Douglaa  UacArthur.  then 
military  adviser  to  the  Philippine  Comsaon* 
wealth,  waa  named.    Into  it  were  Incorpo- 
rated all  active  elemenu  of  the  Phlllpplna 
Army. 

When  war  actually  broke  out,  the  United 
Btatea  forcea  in  the  PhUlpplnes  were  com- 
posed, by  a  big  majority,  of  Pllipino  soldiers. 
They  were  not  very  well  equipped.  Pew  had 
steel  helmeta.  many  had  no  gas  maaks.  and 
their  rifles  were  not  as  modem  as  could  ba 
desired;  yet  they  fought  the  Bsttle  of  Bataan 
as  fiercely  as  their  American  comradea-at- 
arms.  They  surrendered  only  when  General 
King  gave  the  word. 

To  the  American  soldier  In  the  Philippines, 
the  word  L'SAf  FE  has  lost  lU  meaning.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  AFWESPAC, 
AFP  AC.  PACUSA.  and  the  many  others  that 
have  been  created  and  discarded  with  the 
march  of  evenU.  But  to  the  FUlplno  sol- 
dier. USAFFE  U  still  a  symlxd.  To  him,  the 
USAFFE  veteran  is  he  who  fought  the  Japa- 
nese In  order  that  those  democratic  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  United  States  stands 
might  not  be  eradicated  from  the  Philippines. 
The  delaying  action  at  Bataan,  and  Ita  part 
in  the  early  stratagy  of  the  war,  now  belong 
to  history.  Both  Americans  and  Filipinos, 
in  the  making  of  that  history,  shed  blood  and 
gave  up  life  and  limb.  The  United  States 
has  honored  the  American  dead  and  has  taken 
creditable  care  of  the  American  wounded  and 
the  dependents  of  those  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  but  up  to  now  has  not  done 
anything  substantial  lor  the  Filipino  soldiers 
of  her  Army  of  that  memorable  siege.  A  bill 
to  extand  hoepltallxatlon  and  other  beneflU 
to  those  Pllipino  veterans  was  killed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  objec- 
tion of  one  Member  of  the  House.  Has  the 
role  played  by  the  Pllipino  veteran  of  tbe 
United  8i.Bies  Army  in  the  last  war  been  so 
Insignificant  or  so  lacking  in  merit  as  to  be 
-  taken  for  granted  and  so  soon  forgotten? 

n 
Tbe  Plliplnos  are  essentlaOy  a  tree  and 
Independent  people.  They  hsd  a  history  of 
greatness  in  pre-Spanlrh  times.  Then  came 
the  Spaniards  who  ruled  tbe  eowntry  for 
about  300  years.     We  all  have  read  at  tha 
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jmitniM"  BcTotutlOB  of  tbm  tC*.    TIm  «nd 

-   -  '    t^h    nil«   hjid  dawned,   but   by   on* 
curto\ja  twists  at  taU.  tb«  Spanish* 

W«r  broke  out  and  the  FhiUppiass 

^IM  c^ted  to  the  Unltsd  Stats*  by  tbs  Ttsaty 
0t  MM.  Oanaral  AyiifaliU  foufht 
•  loalilff  battto  agatBrt  tlM  Amsrteatw.  Whan 
bt  becaow  kopslaBS.  the  FUlplnos  B\ir> 
■.  uka  Qtmwnl  Ri- 
vlko  want  to  Japan,  wars  nsvsr  rseon- 
to  the  n«w  rsglins.  but  ths  bulk  of 
decided  to  cooparata  with  th* 
The  Oovwamant  of  the  Unltsd 
proclalmsd  a  pobey  oC  nhe  PhUlpptnsa 
«or  th  t  PlUplnos^.  and  pii.anfsil  to  grant  tba 
ptalUp  )lnes  eventttsl  Ind^saisnca  ss  eoon  »s 
■tails  Kovemment  eoMM  ba  astahUsbsd. 
has  kept  that  promise.  The  Oom- 
1th  laflma  was  establlahed  on  Mo- 
U,  laSA,  and  on  July  4.  IMS,  ths 
Bspulttlo  at  Xba  VhOtfakam  was  bom. 

f orsgomg  is  a  Mrt  bagkfiuund  to  the 

VBtpt  ko    soldtar    who    fought    under    ths 

ta  Bataan.    He  was  by  nsture  free. 

no«  a  colonial  fighting  the  mother 

k^ys  battles.    Had  he  hated  the  Dnlted 

glsT4.  he  would  have  fought  her.    Bad  he 

ha  would  Ikava  fought  haU- 

That  lis  4lsd  and  augsrsd  a  hero's 

dearly  that  ba  was 

Dor  the  PhllippUMi  and 


the  Vnltad 


la  a  report  submitted  to 
U.  said  this  of  him: 


FUlplaoa  have  l)een  loyal  to  us  during 

trytag  years.     They  have  died  by  our 

Aliaaat  to  the  man  and  woman  they 

oarrlad  on  the  long  battle  without  com- 

and  with  valor  and  determination. 

their  cooperatkHi  and  asstrtsnfie  ths 

of  ths  war  has  been  greatly  shortened. 

has  meant  ths  ssving  to  us,  not  only 


ans 
dler^ 


bsf 

glani 
men 


eominltted 


tbeli 
to 

•tar 


Ttie  rblllpplnes  srs  Indspendsnt 
spite  at  tfeat  XaeC  ttaa  United  SUtsa 
has  nuMirad  mjKm  PUlplnos  for 
occupation  force  In  Japan.    Other 
are  now  also  Independent  again. 
War  DHfi  nasal  hm  net  attsaiptsd  to 
■oldiers  of  thsss  other  nations  for 
of  the  occupatlOP  of  Japan.     There 
aaplaaation   tor  titfa.     TIm   U&ltad 
Army  hss  conAdaaes  In  tbs  ruiptnos'  al 
and  loyalty,  and  know  that  the  Plllptnc 
not  view  tbs  Amsrtean  flag  and  Nat 
balag  rsaUy  aUsn  to  then. 


Unl^Md 
vats 
If 


of  e(  antleas  treasure  that  otherwtas  would 
bave  been  expended  in  a  long  wsr.  but  It  has 
a  means  of  saving  ths  lives  of  count- 
a(  imsrlasns  aad  ths  savteg 
aadi  tiaai  Mrtaos  and  perma- 
wounds  and  Incs^aoKIss  which  would 
•tbai  wlss  havs  bsen  usil^st  on  ths  battls- 
Asld. 
dea  Dwtght  D.  Ilaenhofww.  tn  his  Phlltp- 
vlslt  on  May  4. 1940.  said  of  the  PtUplno 
■oldtin  of  the  last  war  that  they 
loyal  y  and  determination  to  the  mmmrm 
and  their  contiltaMon  to  the  allied 
war  ifforu  was  of  InoaletiiaMa  value. 
Anfl  Preatdent  Ttuman.  In  his  oMssags  to 
on  May  11.  1M«.  wbea  ha  sent  the 
bin  Providing  hospitalisation.  paairtOBs.  and 
burl  1  allowanesa  for  Ruiipplne  war  veter- 
■aid:  "Tha  raeord  of  the  Phillppins  soi- 
for  bravsry  and  loyalty  Is  Moead  to 
Their  assignment  was  as  bloody  and 
It  as  any  In  which  our  American  sol- 
Under  desperate  clrcum- 
tbey  acquitted  themselves  nobly." 
Ania  that  epie  flgbt  for  Amarlcaa  Meals  was 
foug  It  in  spits  of  tba  fact  ikprwaid  by  Am- 
bassi  dor  Melfutt  In  a  statement  made  on 
Jaavary  SI.  1M«.  that  we  (Americans)  hi- 
vol^d  tbsm  f  Pilipinos)  tn  ths  war. 

nx 

of  the  Philippine  armed  foress 

ths  war  hsd  to  taks  an  oath  of  alls- 

to  both  ths  OoanMBwaaltb  Oovsra- 

and   the   United  SIbSbb  of  Aassrlaa. 

of  tba  Oaltad  Mates. 

n  tbey 

acts  inhnlcal  to  ths  Interests  of 

lea.  thsy  ware  liable  to  proaecutlon  tor 

sgalnst   the  UaMsd   States.     Upon 

Induction  Into  ths  USAFPB.  tbey  bad 

•Iwaally  rensw  their  alleglaaea  to  tbs 

and  fllrlpss.    Bxcapt  for  their  color.  It 

liiHinsslMs    to   dlstlngtilsh    them    from 

American    soldiers    Insofar    as    their    duties 

ooncerned.    Is  It  therefor*  fslr  to  eon- 

tbat  fur  purposes  of  treason  ths  FUlplno 

of  ths  Unttad  Mates  Army  waa  an 

but  lor  vataraa's  baaoAts  an  sllaa? 


Has  P. 


t  gli 
the 

tta  Vnlted  Statee  Army. 
poem  written  by 
la  Manila  dtirlng  the 


TO  Masib  VicToau 

Mabis's  Fxsst  Bditi 


Toaila  a  year  aM  toMv.  Mui*,  1 
Aact  there's  one  or  ttro  things  you 
told 

Before  they  are  forgotten. 
We  asy  lassls.  ars  prtaonara.  we  ars  lafl 
Wttbia  four  walls,  and  we've  just  if 

About  yoor  eelebeatton. 
Ooogratulatloaa   today.   Marie,   many 

gratulatkmal 
And  let  us  induds  your  nser  relet 

For  reaeons  we'll  explain. 
Do  you  kaow.  little  Maria,  «bat  it 
To  be  tatamed  for  18  moaitts.  antU  it 

To  loae  your  frlsads.  all  year  money,  he 
comforts,  ths  right  to 
er  you  may  chooss? 
Plssss  Ood  you  never  will  know. 
It  really  iiiesiis    ilagiiilaUon — mental 
But  not 
Tkm  kas  of  everything. 
Ro^  Msfle,  we  still  have  frlenda.    We 

kMt 
Our  mends.    And  when  w*  count 
ooet 
I'erhsps  we've  even  gained. 
It  iieems  this  way :  that  If  a  friend  st< 
WTsn  you're  In  trouble,  would  rstbsr 

Than  help  3rour  enemies. 
Thrtn  you've  gained  something.  Marie,  i 

an  end. 
If  it  was  only  to  find  hs  vras  really  a 

A  friend  In  rainy  weather. 
Toil  may  not  understand,  lassls,  at 
Why  we  prleoners  wish  to  fill  a 

With  ssntlmcnte  like  this. 
But  keep  It.  Msrie.  and  cherish   tt; 

mind  the  bother 
Some  dsf  rou'U  know  the  friend  w* 
Tour  Father, 

Jamee  Koch.  Bdlth  Koch.  O. 
Wttt.  N.  V.  Sinclair.  H.  C 
eon.  B.  A.  Perkins.  Dors 
Fiord  Wllkins.  J.  Wolfson. 
SAWTo  TOMSS,  Jul9  12.  194i. 

Shortly  after  ths  Americans  raised 
In  the  Philippines,  they  set  up  a 
school  syst«m  where  the  study  of  det 
prlaclplss  axul  the  brotherhood  of 
smphaslasd.  As  a  result  of  kindly 
aieat  reeelvad  from  American  adminl 
the  Filipinos  learned  to  love  the 
ss  their  own  brothers.  The  regard 
the  FUlplnoe  had  for  the  AaMrlcana 
asaolCested  Iteelf  during  the 
At  great  risk  to  thatr  personal  aecurll 
snuggled  whatavsr  they  could  to  the 
can  Intern sss  at  Santo  Tomas  and 
prlKtnas  of  war  in  Cabanstuan. 

Cadsr    rulee    of    lateraatlonal 
Japaaeee  had  the  obligation  of  cat 
lot<rasss  and  priscnera  of  vrar.    ThI 
did  very  badly  la  tbs  PbUipplnes.  aad 
bsr  died  In  their  han<te.    The  civilian 
tloa  of  Manila  had  no  duty  to  estei 


vna — on  th*  contrary,  the 

,  them  was  s  pxinlshstilf) 

Inos  obatistcd  their  tn- 

Jtst    help   beeausa   they 

of  the  Amerteaaa.    Tho 

carellas.    jQaa    MlraiMlii 

el  Bllsaldt.  Bsa  OTar- 

to  nana  only  a  few. 

In  their  aHafpls  to  aia 

I  prisoners  of  war.    They 

treason,  and  with  rar« 

esse  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

ley  were  smnsig  tba  aiost 

Americans.     Omgbt  and 

they  vere  killed  by  tbs 

iteful  American  internees 

ive  formed  a  fund,  and 

Mng  used  for  the  educa- 

children.    It  Is  dtOetilt 

lie  s  group  of  Amerleait 

ilee   s  moral  obllgatkKi 

lo   dttaena.   the   Uttttad 

I  Itself  c«nnot  hnmedlatal/ 

benefits     to     Flllpte) 

I  so  gallantly  for  and  under 


itted  that  there  are  ns 

the  United  Btatas  fagu- 

Iwhich  Bhotdd  ba  aitaadad 

After     every    war    ths 

^ engaged  itself  in.  victory 

by  tbs  ABerlean  publle 

in  s  mstter  of  course,  end 

Iter  In  achieving  that  vlr« 

kten     After  svery  vntf.  the 

id  the  need  of  organlaed 

lelr  due.    This  attitude 

ie  patriotism  of  ths  lr.« 

for  the  sverage  msn    ks 

fight  the  war  in  a  noti- 

view  of  the  disadvantag'sa 

Iwho   becomes    a   combft 

taslne  article.  Brig.  Oei. 
of  Personnel  Servlc  js 
this  to  say:  "Will  thoie 
itlng  come  back  to  fir  d 
lother  standard  of  values, 
ir  counts  for  mors  thsn 
Ity    and    wnselflshnssi  t 
Bent  American  boys  ba  fa*- 
[sbout  by  thoss  who  mov«d 
awayt"    Vsrily.  then.  1 
brother  must  plead  h  s 
|tlon  of  his  right,  ths  FIL- 
do  ths  same.    But  I  be- 
oatisa  of  this  indifference 
not  Ingratitude  but  isck 
If  the   American  publ:o 
[comprehend  the  slttistion 
themselvss   In.   be   th<y 
los.  thsy  would  not  rafui« 
ling  by  them, 
eal  days  of  need  and  streia 
reteran.     The  Phlllppinia 
Dy  war  both  from  Japaaeia 
llarlsm.  and  from  Amer.- 
imbtng.     The  sugar  eeti- 
cbone  of  IndtMtry  tn  the 
used  by  the  Japsneee  for 
alcohol  and  were  there- 
American  planes.     Philip- 
)m  away  by  heavy  Amen- 
Ides   after   the  liberation, 
really  become  Impover- 
I  to  provide  a  certain  meas- 
irernment.  taxes  hsve  been 
lundrad  percent  and  over. 
I.  the  struggle  for 
las   beooate  problemstleal 
lied.   What  chsnce.  thea. 
kan  veteran  to  make  both 
it  chance  have  the  widow 
llldren  of  the  soldier  who 
fe?    I  am  eure  thst  If  only 
in  could  reaUas  the  hand- 
the  Filipino  veterans  and 
I  children  must  struggle  to 
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■urvlTs,  bs  would  not  hestltate  to  urge  the 
extension  of  benefits  to  them. 

VI 

There  Is  an  angle  to  the  question  of  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  Filipinos  which  may  be 
deemed  a  delicate  matter,  and  which  we 
vrould  not  care  to  dlscii&s  about  with  Ameri- 
cans lest  we  be  misunderstood.  The  wo-ld  Is 
now  divided  Into  two  parts:  one  Infiuenced 
by  the  democratic  principles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  the  other  dominated  by  So- 
viet Russia.  The  Philippines  has  already 
taken  the  side  of  the  Americans  In  this  dlvl> 
slon.  The  Americans  have  decided  to  main- 
tain bssee  in  the  Philippines,  for  the  initial 
battleground  of  s  possible  clash  between  the 
United  Ststes  and  Russia  can  very  well  be 
the  Far  Bast.  The  Philippines  again  may 
receive  the  brimt  of  enemy  attack.  If  this 
should  happen,  it  will  in  all  probability  again 
be  destroyed.  In  such  a  confiict,  the  Fili- 
pinos will  once  more  fight  by  the  side  of 
the  United  States.  Their  blood  will  re- 
drench  their  own  soil.  They  will  again  bs 
veterans. 

If  the  FUlplno  veterans  o'  today  are  denied 
disability  and  other  humanitarian  benefits  by 
the  United  SUtes.  whst  will  the  Filipino 
youths  of  10  years  hence  believe  In  respect  ol 
Filipino-American  relations?  Will  they  fight 
•gain  for  America  with  that  same  tenacity 
and  fierceness  with  which  they  fought  in 
Bttwfn  and  Corregldor?  That  Is  a  question 
which  the  United  States  Army  authorities 
may  well  pause  to  consider.  There  are  Mll- 
plnos  who.  lack  of  bcnefiu  to  Filipino  vet- 
erans notwithstanding,  will  eagerly  fight  in 
any  war  with  Russia  or  their  ally,  the  United 
States.  But  doubts  regarding  the  wiecom  of 
aiding  the  American  war  effort,  if  and  when 
that  time  comes,  may  assail  the  minds  ot 
many.  There  will  be  individuals  who  will 
reason  out  this  way:  The  Philippines  is  small 
and  poor  Win  whichtver  side,  she. will  be 
an  underdog.  So  why  take  sides?  Let  the 
Americans  and  Russians  fight  It  out,  and 
let  us  make  ths  most  of  it. 

Will  such  reasoning  be  to  the  advantage  of 
ths  United  States  or  of  the  Philippines,  or 
for  ths  good  of  Philippine-American  rela- 
tions?   Certainly  not. 

vn 

Before  the  war  ended,  responsible  Ameri- 
cans had  promised  the  extension  of  veteran 
ber.efita  to  Filipino  soldiers  fighting  under 
the  United  States  Army.  Those  promises, 
even  If  not  legally  binding  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  ths  United  States,  should  be  kept 
becatise  they  were  made  in  good  faith  by 
American  officials  and  were  likewise  accepted 
In  good  faith  by  the  Filipino  people. 

I  am  positive  that  the  average  American 
will  readily  recognise  the  injustice  of  the 
present  situation.  If  all  Americana  would 
only  try  to  understand  sympathetically  the 
position  which  the  Filipino  people  have  held 
and  still  hold  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  they  would  clearly  see  the  Jxistlce  ol 
extending  benefiU  to  the  Filipino  veterans  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army  of  the  last  war. 


include  the  following  memorial  from  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  Colorado: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 

Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  SUtes  to  approve  pending 

legislation  concerning  Federal  Incoms  Tax 

returns 

Whereas  several  States  now  have  com- 
munity property  laws  by  virtue  of  which  cer- 
Uin  citizens  of  such  SUtes  receive  Federal 
income  tax  advantages  over  the  citizens, 
similarly  altuated.  of  other  SUtes,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  Colorado,  v^'hich  do  not 
have  community  property  laws:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  should  be  permitted 
to  file  Federal  income  tax  retuma  on  the 
same  basis,  whether  such  SUte  is  a  com- 
munity property  State  or  not;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  Is  advised  that  there  in 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  th<! 
United  States  cerUin  proposed  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  eliminate  Federal  in- 
come tax  discrimination  between  the  cittzeiui 
of  community  property  States  and  the  citi- 
zens of  noncommunity  property  SUtes:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
(the  house  of  Tepresentatix}es  concurrinff 
herein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
approve  said  proposed  leglslstlon  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  Income  tax  discrimination  between 
the  citizens  of  commtmlty  property  SUtes 
and  the  citizens  of  noncommimlty  property 
SUtes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statei;, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  SUte  of  Colorado  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtee. 


G>Bimiuiity  Property  Laws  and  dM 
Federal  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THK  HOUflB  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVI8 

Tuesday,  April  22, 1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoio.  I 


out  interference  by  Government  or  by  our 
amidoyees. 

"We  knew  that  In  order  to  be  successftil. 

a  business  mvist  make  a  profit  and  ths  mors 
profit  it  makes  the  more  successful  It  Is;  that 
in  order  to  make  a  profit  we  must  keep  costs 
down,  and.  as  wages  ars  a  major  part  of  coats, 
we  must  keep  wages  as  low  as  possible. 

"We.  by  more  or  leas  agreement  or  con- 
certed action,  usually  kept  ow  wage  rates 
about  the  same  as  those  of  our  competitors. 
We  said,  in  effect,  that  the  function  of  man- 
agement was  to  maks  money  for  the  owners 
of  the  business,  not  to  solve  social  problems. 

"For  many  years  we  had  predominant  con- 
trol of  the  economy  and.  in  all  honesty,  we 
must  admit  that  some  of  us  were  quite  ruth- 
less In  use  of  our  power.  Ths  Idea  of  otir 
employees  organtziiig  and  of  having,  as  we 
said.  'Our  hired  hands  or  a  imlon  racketeer 
UU  ua  how  to  run  our  business'  was  most 
repugnant  to  us  and  ws  fought  It  by  fair 
means  and  foul. 

"But.  in  spiu  of  everything  we  could  do, 
unions  grew  and  prew.  They  first  organlaed 
In  the  smaller  industries.  As  they  motad 
tQto  the  bigger  Industries,  the  strife  became 
more  and  more  violent  and  disruptive. 

"In  1935  Congress  decided  something  must 
be  done  about  It,  and  the  Wagner  Act  waa 


Benefits  of  Wafner  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22, 1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Incorporate  the  following  editorial,  which 
sets  out  the  viewpoint  of  an  employer 
regarding  the  Wagner  Act.  Thousands 
of  employers  throughout  America  possess 
the  same  thoughts  on  this  legislation: 

nCPLOTZa  STEAKS  tTP  FOX  WACNXB  ACT 

Occasionally,  out  of  the  confusion  which 
seems  to  encompass  us  these  days,  there 
comes  a  voice  that  speaks  with  authority  to 
reveal  the  real  motives  behind  what  Is  going 
on. 

Enlightenment  on  the  movement  for  re- 
strictive labor  legislation  comes  from  an  ex- 
pert witness,  an  employer  for  80  years — 
Boecoe  H.  Cannaday.  past  president  of  the 
New  York  Klwanls  Club  and  member  of  the 
International  business  sUniards  committee. 

Cannaday  spoke  for  the  negative  In  a  re- 
cent debate  on  whether  the  Wagner  Act 
should  be  repealed.    Be  said: 

"We  employers  havs  always  felt  that  our 
btisineases  were  otir  own  and  that  we  should 
have  full  and  complete  control  of  them  with- 


"Of  course,  the  only  reason  for  wanting  to 
repeal  the  act  is  the  hope  that  by  so  dolag 
we  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  additional  lat>or  unions,  and  that  ws 
would  be  able  to  destroy  or  st  least  crl|n>la 
unions  already  formed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  sbsolutely  im- 
posslbls  to  prevent  our  employees  from  join- 
ing labor  unions  if  thsy  wish  to  do  so.  I 
am  convinced  that  It  Is  absolutely  impos- 
sible, by  strong-arm  methods  or  by  any  law. 
to  destroy  labor  unions  already  In  existence 
in  most  of  our  majcu-  indvistrics. 

"I  am  convinced  that  more  thought  about 
the  general  welfare  and  a  more  generotis  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  employers  and  the  use 
of  more  intelligent  and  more  cooperative, 
democratic  methods  either  directly  with  em- 
ployees or  with  their  chosen  represenutlves 
In  the  long  run  not  only  will  be  the  most 
economical  and  most  profluble  for  business 
but,  indeed,  may  be  the  only  way  we  can 
save  ourselves  from  some  form  of  socialistic 
government." 

That  makes  sense  and  Is  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  soms  of  the  things  we  hear  aroimd 
here. 


ante  of  Hifh  Priced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  FOHS 

or  NXW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22, 1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  are 
wondering  what  is  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
ent high  prices.  Their  question  is  an- 
swered in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sun  of  Monday,  April  21, 
1947. 

TOU,    MK. 


nvuAM.  TOU  MAsa  mcaa  what 

THZT  ASZ  TODAY 

President  Ttvman's  assertion  st  his  press 
conference  this  month  that  prices  must  coma 
down  if  wages  are  not  to  go  up  Is  meaning- 
less unless  read  against  the  backgrotmd  at 
what  has  happened  since  AU4.ust  18,  IMS, 
4  days  after  VJ-day. 

The  Executive  order  issued  Just  after  tha 
Japanese  surrender  was  supposed  to  "pro- 
mote a  swlXt  and  orderly  transition  to  a 
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me  •eooomy"  and  to  "mmxm  the  gen- 
el  kbUlty  of  prices  and  cosu." 
Ithat  BzecutlTe  order,  atrippad  of  Ita 
aounding  iangtif .  wm  actually  a 
formula    for   tUgbw   wagea.    hl«h 
£ieai^  and  an  unchanging  price  level. 
It  made  eense  to  call  upon  the 
at  Agriculture  and  all  other  Ped- 
to  wpport  farm  prlcee.     Pollt- 
to  Instruct  the  OPA  and 
i^endee  to  hold  the  ttM|aa- 
B  prleea.    Vor  the  piirpoee  at  gatttng 
It  made  eense  to  taTtte  labor-union 
to  start  a  campaltn  for  higher  wages 
should  not  be  vmA  ^  employers  as 
.  for  higher  prices 

the  economic  nonsense  of  this  Bxecu- 

made  It   Impoaalble  that  recon- 

to  a  peacetime  economy  should  be 

swift   or   orderly.    It   made   It   tm- 

that  prtTa*^  cnterprlae  could   be 

tDdependent. 

vdar  Mr.  Truman  choaa 
Ik  wa(e  and  salary  pay- 
it  is  abcMt  W  percent  of  the 
and  are  naturally  reflected 
coats   of   production.    Mr.   Truman 
tq  Ignore  the  fact  that  food  costs— 
by  administration  poUey — 
up  the   talH**^  P*^   ^   *^  family 


order 


In 
the 
mind 
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October  1»48.  t  months  after  VJ-day. 
rruman     administration    changed     Its 
and  modified  lt»  policy  slightly  in  the 
direction    by    niilng   that   wage    in- 
based  on   Increases  in   the  cost  of 
after  Janiiary  I.  1941.  cau*d  be  taken 
tlon  tn  applications  for  price 
But  this  modification,  slight  w 
too  late. 


tt  wai. 

Lai  or  union  leaders  had  already  eagerly 
aelae<    upon  the  invitation  contained  In  the 
•ascvUTe  order  of  AnfUiC.    They  presented 
deounds    for    sharp    tneraases    in    wages, 
coup]  ed  with  the  Insistence  that  there  be  no 
ha  prlcee.     Tbay  supplemented    these 
with  a  dHMCOglc  ultimatum  that 
to  'took  at  the  bocks." 
the  curious  and  unsavory  tn- 
at  the  "oOcial"  sttidy  purporting  to 
that    the   automobile   indxistry    could 
nuch  higher  wagea  without  Increasing 
This  raport  was  reisaaed  on  Novem- 
1M6,  JOM  wbafB  the  Vntted  AutomobUe 
were  concentrating  their  Cfimpalgn 
General  Motors.    Two  days  after  the 
Motors   strike   was   settled.   Henry 
,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the 
tted  that  the  study 
lot  olBcial  and  Indulged  in  general  in  a 
lot  fjc  fancy  double-talk  to  the  effect  that 
■var  had  been  aaf  tetcntion  that  this 
be  taksn  so  wmtamtf. 
la  not  neceeaary  to  dwell  on  relatively 
ancient  history,  for  Mr.  Trvunan  persists  in 
his  e(:cnomic  lllUeracy.    At  the  press  confer- 
Ib.  wkM  he  eapreaeed   his 
it  abouk  paleaB.  be  did  not  go  into 
He  did  admit  that  the  administra- 
ehleh  he  heads  la  committed  to  support 
fWnl  prices  through  thia  yaar  and  next.    But 
ha   <  id   not    mention    the   fact— though    it 
musi   be  familiar  to  him — that  nearly  three- 
quar  Lets  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  t^  past  year  has  t>een  the  result  of  In- 
la  food  pric«a.    Private  enterprlaa— 
tbi  ^Niklent  3  whipping  boy — can  do  little 
aboi  t  high   prlcee  of  foodstuffs  as  long  as 
the  Truman  administration  continues  sup- 
port of  prtoea  and  farm  aubsldies  and  as  hmg 
aa  ]  leavy   governmental   buylns   for   export 
gratn  and  other  commodity  prlcee  sky- 


the  fiforons  reduction  of  Federal 
tures  demanded  by  the  times.  Be 
ing  incongruous  in  tlie  preeence  on  the 
aral  pay  roU  of  thousands  upon  the*" 
of  iiiiiiaiiaaarj  employees  feeding  u] 
bounty  of  tha  real  producers  of  the  Mi 
Theee  thoaaanda  could  be  in  useful 
tlon. 

Mr.    Trtmtaa    turns    to    the    tradlt 
whipping  boy  of  the  New  Dealera— i 
can  btuineas,  which  built  the  greatest  Ni 
tn  the  world.     It  is  a  bold  strike  of       ' 
to  attempt  to  aato  the  public  bel 
business  and  boMBMi  alone  can 
that  is  wrong  in  the  current  sltuat 
la  a  bold  stroke  of  polltica  to  pretet 
buabMBi  la  free  from  all  eontrola  and 
But  with  the  public,  the  new   strat 
the  Truman  administration  Is  Ukely 
correctly  rated  as  politics  and  nothing 
dan(;eroua  poHtkia.  misleading  polit' 
politics,  nonetheless. 

American  buslneee.  If  only  in  Its  own 
Interests,  will  correct  what  lies  witl 
power  or   duty  to  correct.    But   It 
accept   the   reaponslbillty   for   an   ace 
policy  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
himself  4  daya  after  VJ-day.    No.  Mr. 
Ment.  you  made  prices  what  they  are 


(dd  Mr.  Truman  mention  his  stubborn 

to  tas  radwMsM.  wblcb  offsra  the 

itbod  to  fOovMt  aMltlonal 

pay  and  aa  baanase  in  tba  i 

•rd  Jtf  llvtBt  of  all  AiMrtnaa.    He 

far  aboea  previous 

It  a  rngbt"  one.    Be  ea- 
aU  tba  Vadaral  aganclca  to  nalst 


Too  Mmdi  Gas  G»iitrol 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALRERT  THOMAS 

or  TXXAa 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RXPRBBXNTA'] 
Tuesdat.  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
RkcotD.  I  include  the  following  edil 
from  the  Houston  Post. 

TOO  KOCH  CAS  CONTCOL 

The  Oovemment  has  no  more  re 
right  to  dictate  the  use  which  shall  or 
not  be  made  of  natural  gas.  or  to  say  to 
gaa  may  or  may  not  be  sold,  than  it 
restrict  the  markets  for  shoes  or 
matoes  or  hsir  restorers. 

But   the    Federal   Power 
been   asatnntng  more  and  more 
such   matters,  through  direct  and 
means,   by   stretching   the   provtslc 
too-uaapeeiSc  Federal  law.     It  la 
Commission's  encroachment  upon 
terprlse  be  curbed  by  Congressional 
Such  action  Is  sought  tn  a  bill  reoeni 
troduced  at  Washington. 

By  the  devlotis  device  of  denying  a| 
tlons  to  sell  gas  in  coal-producing  re 
certain     end     uees.     the     commls 
barred  gaa  competition  with  coal 
laatance.  It  rejected  the  application 
Nortbaca  Matlaaal  Ooa  Oa  for  a 
to  provide  gas  for  ataam  ganeration  pi 
at  Boone.  Iowa,  flatly  atatlng  that 
used  would  dlaplaee  a  certain 
coal. 

Under  a  •^saaonaMa  eoadltiotis"  dai 
aerted  m  tha  MMoral  daa  Act  in  if 
FPC  has  Issued  certiUcataa  condltioi 
the  facUltlea'  not  being  used  to 
tar  staaai  gaaaration  purpoaea  or  to  8« 
duatrfal  planta.     This  roundabout 
eontroUlng   end    use   la   resorted 
freely  by  the  Federal  Power  Commt 
spite  the  CaanBlHlOD'B  admission  of 
yaara  ago  that  Congreea  never  gave 
antborlty. 

The  Conunlaslon  has  even  made 
movaa  toward  eontroUlng  the 
gathering  of  gaa — operations  which 
prissty  eaeludad  from  FPC  jurladlc 
the  preaant  law. 


.rencee  and  threatened 
tie  production,  gathering, 
have  the  industry  in  a 

.  fear,  and  Jlttera.  The 
Lt  to  lay  ezpenaive  pipe 

racta  to  aell  gas  for  fear 
jp  his  business.  He  al- 
t  State  regulatory  body  in 
.ch  abould  be  aufflclent; 
rhen  the  Federal  arbltera 
he  considers  local  to  be 

the  Indtutry  or  to  the 

Jd  not  be  denied  a  free 

jel  he  wants  to  use.    The 

clear  and  explicit,  and 

jBdlcllon  of  the  FPC  shall 

to  the  interstate  uans- 

g  as  for  resale,  w^th  fair 

between  the  regulated 

^haaee  of  the  buaineas  of 

lies. 

_  In  the  House  of  Bep- 

ccompli£h    thoee    ends. 

al  Gas  Act.    It  la  en- 

[jaster.  Railroad  Coounis- 

_.^peon.  and  many  other 

^ell  as  the  entire  oil  and 

jiajors  and  independents. 

vast  Importance  to  the 

producing  SUte  of  Texaa 

ilted. 


the  United  NatioBS 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

»ND  S.  SPRINGER 

IKDIANA 

>P  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  22,  I9a 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ly  own  remarks  in  the 
Uccao,  I  include  there- 
pearing  in  the  American 
tlon  in  Richmond,  Ind.. 

lely  and  constructive. 

ly  read  this  editorial. 
its: 

THS  UWTRD  NATIOItS 

[power    drive    haa    begun. 

kbout    to    be    establlsbed 

Mediterranean.    The  war 

[the  death  grapple  of  men 

lollars — and  such  dcdlars 

et  another  death  struggle. 

West  takes  over.    Where 

[Thoee  are  questions  with 

Important  also  is  the 

What  Is  the  fundamental 

the  American  flnan- 

recognlze  the  changing 
il  and  International  inter- 
re  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
concem  merely  beoauM. 
caUy  near.    What  happana 
of  the  earth  may  have 
lan  a  dlsttubance  In  Cuba. 
In  America  as  weU  Is  the 
latlona  whoee  destinies  are 
Udoa.    The  time  is 
itlon  of  unilateral  action 
attempt  at  united  action 
NaUons,  dUBcult  as  tt 

>wer  drive  la  alao  being  fed 
Btroleum  in  the  Near  Bast. 
v^ells.  «e  are  following  otir 

t»nt8.  To  others  we  shall 
erbial  camel.    If  other  na- 

same  policy  in  the  Carib- 
than  "camel"  would  be 
ig  them. 
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We  could  see  this  blustering  foreign  policy 
better  if  Russia  should  now  bypass  the 
United  Nations  in  giving  aid  to  a  Commimlst 
government  In  Cuba  with  the  announced 
purpoee  of  blocking  weatem  capitalism. 

Certainly  commtuUsm  Is  not  the  answer  to 
human  rights  and  needs.  Nor  la  there  a 
sound  defense  for  Russian  obstinacy  in  the 
United  Nations  and  her  undue  Insistence  on 
the  right  of  the  veto,  but  If  the  hasty  action 
of  President  Truman  Is  followed  out,  Amer- 
ica will  also  be  using  her  veto.  It  wlU  not  be 
a  veto  on  the  Greek  futtire.  but  on  the  United 
Nations  Itself. 

In  fact.  America  Is  about  to  latmch  a  tor- 
pedo Into  the  mld-rlbs  of  the  only  organiza- 
tion that  holds  any  promise  of  world  co- 
operation. It  is  time  to  put  our  strength 
into  cooperation  rather  than  Into  disin- 
tegration. 

We  should  give  relief  in  food  and  clothing 
to  Greece  but  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington la  not  so  enamored  of  the  rights  of 
free  peoples,  2.000  miles  away,  or  In  any 
system  of  government,  that  they  rush  to  a 
defense  with  dollars  and  munitions.  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  geographically  strategic. 
They  figure  in  the  economic  advantage  of  na- 
tions. Not  only  are  they  on  the  petroleum 
pipe  lines,  but  they  also  lie  at  the  gateway 
of  Suez. 

This  policy  may  be  In  part  the  result  of 
placing  a  military  mind  at  the  top  of  our 
foreign  relations.  General  Marshall  is 
among  the  most  understanding  persons  of 
our  military  men,  but  a  lifetime  of  training 
in  the  pyramidal  thinking  of  army  organiza- 
tion and  functioning  Is  not  the  preparation 
needed  for  a  high  diplomatic  post.  Armies 
are  expected  to  receive  orders  and  smash 
through  to  an  objective.  Foreign  relations 
are  on  a  delicate  balance  often,  requiring  a 
resilience  of  mind  which  authoritarian  train- 
ing can  hardly  create,  either  In  Russia  or 
America. 

Either  we  shall  And  our  answers  through 
the  United  Nations  or  face  the  break-down 
of  cooperation.  That  can  only  mean  war, 
and  who  can  say  what  war  means  in  this 
atomic  age? 


The  Late  Honorable  Fred  Norman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Pred  Norman.  A  keen  mind,  a  sin- 
cere advocate  and  a  good  friend  has  left 
^hc  seen. 6 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  can  pay 
to  him  Is  to  request  permission  to  Insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  made  by  Congressman  Nor- 
man before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  when  he  was  discussing 
H.  R.  1886.  since  withdrawn.  Mr.  Norman 
said: 


■TATEicKitT  or  BON.  vais  NOaiCAX,  A 

SBMTATrvZ    IW   CONOBCSa   rBOM   TOT    STAT*   OF 
WASBINCTON 

Mr.  NosMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  Public  Lands  Committee,  I  appear  before 
you  as  a  friend  of  reclamation,  realising  the 
need  to  modernize  certain  features  of  the  rec- 
lamation laws,  but  out  of  duty  I  must  suen- 
uously  oppose  the  rate-making  provisions 
that  have  been  injected  Into  H.  R.  1886.  The 
power  provUions  of  this  bill  are  so  loosely 


drawn  that  they  do  violence  to  the  greatest 
resource  that  the  Pacific  Northweat  poaseaaaa. 
The  power-rate  sections  of  H.  R.  1888  have 
Just  become  apparent  to  the  people  of  my 
district.  Consequently,  I  have  had  numer- 
ous wlree  and  communications  from  repre- 
senUtlves  of  all  the  different  groupe  in  my 
district  protesting  against  these  provisions 
of  H.  R.  1886.  These  proteeU  come  from 
real  reclamatlonlsts,  from  farmers,  from  in- 
dustrialists, and  from  organized  labor. 
Union  officials  advise  me  that  they  Interpret 
this  bill  as  a  means  of  stepping  Industrial 
pay  rolls  and  halting  forever  the  dispositiou 
of  dlnner-paU  energy.  It  strikes  me  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  have  been  amazed  at  the 
one-sided  support  of  H.  R.  1886.  The  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  the  working 
people.  larmers,  and  Industrialists  have  not 
had  a  day  In  court.  I  know  that  this  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  committee,  but  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  situation  has  aroused  suspicion. 
Judging  by  the  tenor  of  commimlcatlons  I 
have  received. 

I  will  endeavor  at  this  tlr&e  to  give  a  brief 
factual  discussion  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  H.  R.  1886.  In  so  doing  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  offering  opposition 
to  the  modernizing  features  of  this  bill. 

Unless  there  Is  a  balance  between  lnd»*s- 
try  and  agriculture,  the  economy  In  the  en- 
tire Columbia  Basin  will  be  Injured.  Ac- 
cording to  census  reports  covering  the  most 
prosperous  sections  of  this  country.  It  can 
be  seen  that  for  every  100  farm  workers  there 
must  be  at  least  500  IndustrUl  and  associ- 
ated workers.  If  power  rates  are  elevated 
to  the  extent  that  one  Interpreution  of 
H.  R.  1886  indicates,  then  the  basic  Indus- 
tries in  my  and  adjoining  districts  will  be 
so  handicapped  that  eventual  shut-down 
will  result.  When  this  happens  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  reclamation  projects  wiU 
lo£e  their  markets,  and  then  the  large  recla- 
mation projects  can  never  pay  out.  Also  the 
rate  proposals  In  H.  R.  1886  are  not  good 
business  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  region  that  I  represent  Is  short  of  fuel 
sources.  Consequently  nature  has  been 
compensating  by  giving  the  region  the 
greatest  source  of  low-cost  hydroenergy  on 
the  American  continent.  Wnoever  drafted 
the  power  provisions  of  H.  R.  1886  cannot  be 
familiar  with  the  Interrelations  that  exist  In 
the  Columbia  Basin.  The  people  In  my  dis- 
trict do  not  expect  Texas  or  California  oil  to 
be  delivered  and  sold  to  them  as  cheaply  as 
it  can  In  the  coastal  regions  of  Texas  or  Cali- 
fornia. The  possession  of  the  oil  resource  Is 
their  gain.  In  like  measure,  other  sections 
should  not  endeavor  to  penalize  the  greatest 
resource  that  the  Northwest  possesses. 

I  am  particularly  referring  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  rate-making  provisions 
appearing  on  pages  6  and  7  of  H.  R.  1886, 
which  provisions  are  interwoven  through  the 
full  provisions  of  thU  bill.  According  to  the 
wording  of  this  cited  section,  electric  rates 
would  be  dependent  on  the  coet  of  generat- 
ing power  by  an  alternate  plant  In  the  same 
area.  The  extent  of  the  area  is  not  defined, 
nor  Is  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  power 
Interpreted.  Obvloxisly  the  large  voltmies  of 
prime  power  available  from  Colxmibia  cannot 
be  placed  on  a  competitive  level  with  lower- 
grade  dump  or  secondary  power  generated  on 
smaller  tributaries  or  less  fortunate  streams. 

The  Columbia,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  Is  in 
a  class  by  itself,  due  to  the  height  of  Its  wa- 
terfalls, the  large  voltimes  of  water  carried 
and  the  constancy  of  its  flows.  H.  R.  1886  doea 
not  state  whether  the  alternative  plant  be 
steam  generation  from  wood,  oU,  gas,  or  coal. 
The  bill,  as  written.  Indicates  a  direct  con- 
flict between  language  on  pages  6  and  7  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  set 
out  that  rates  should  be  sufBclent  to  cover 
cost  and  subsidy  allocated  to  power. 

The  provisions  of  H.  E.  1888  are  In  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  Bonneville  Act,  which 
is  independent  of  the  reclamation  laws.  The 
evident  intmt  of  the  provUlons  on  pages  6 


and  7  are  to  require  power  rates  to  be  fixed  at 
•  higher  level  than  economics  Juatify  and 
coats  would  Indicate.  The  Intent  of  theee 
aectlons  Is  to  gear  low -cost  power  to  the 
cost  of  higher  competitive  generating  sourcea 
in  the  less  fortunate  areas.  Whoever  drafted 
theee  provisions  of  H.  R.  1886  apparently 
worked  on  the  assumption  that  hydro-coct 
wUl  in  all  instances  be  the  lowest  coat  poi 
The  cited  provisions  of  H.  R.  1886  are 
confusing  and  indefinite. 

These  provisions  of  H.  R.  1886  would  eer- 
talniy  remove  low-cost  hydropower  from  the 
category  of  a  natural  resource.  Also  theae 
provisions  would  retard  development  In  r^ 
glons  where  power  roets  are  high,  aa  well  aa 
regions  where  power  costs  are  low.  Theee 
provisions  lose  sight  of  what  ia  actually 
needed  to  repay  the  entire  relmburaible  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  Investment  in  such 
projects. 

The  district  that  I  represent  has  two  of 
the  largest  basic  aluminum  plants  on  the 
American  Continent.  Columbia  power  and 
these  plants  provided  the  tools  (or  victory. 
1  interpret  these  rate  provisions  aa  a  meaua 
of  killing  the  aluminum  industry  and  stop- 
ping the  further  development  of  electro- 
chemical and  electrometalurglcal  indus- 
tries, which  are  so  vital  to  national  defense. 
While  the  world  at  large  Is  uneasy.  I  cannot 
aee  why  a  rate  provision  should  be  Injected 
into  the  organic  law  that  would  be  deterrent 
to  the  development  of  critical  materials  which 
are  so  necesaary  in  a  defense  program.  Such 
a  course  is  Just  as  logical  as  a  proposal  to  give 
away  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Tou  will  no  doubt  recall  that  In  the  early 
days  of  the  late  war,  that  the  shortness  of 
light  metal  production  rnpaclty  In  this  coun- 
try prompted  high  Government  ofEclala  to 
make  large  donations  to  a  competitive  Cana- 
dian aluminum  industry.  The  Shlpshaw  de- 
velopment in  Canada,  which  was  subsidized 
by  the  American  taxpayer  In  1942,  Is  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  the  rate  provisions  of 
H.  R.  1886. 

The  rate  provisions  of  H.  R.  1836  are  un- 
workable. The  Bonneville  plant  Is  partly  In 
my  district.  The  output  from  BonnevUle  Is 
tied  electrically  to  the  same  power  grid  aa 
the  output  from  the  Grand  Coulee  plant. 
Bonneville,  being  a  navigation  protect,  can- 
not come  under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  1886. 
When  the  output  from  these  two  plants  are 
Intermingled  on  a  transmission  line,  I  would 
like  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  1886  to  tell  us  how 
the  power  delivered,  say  to  the  Alcoa  or  the 
Reynolds  alumlnxun  plant  can  be  Identified 
as  to  source.  Z  would  also  like  the  sponsors  otl 
H.  R.  1886  to  advise  Congress  how  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  paint  the  kilowatts  from  these  two 
plants  with  distinguishing  colors,  so  that 
customers  operating  under  power  contracta 
can  tell  whether  their  power  bill  wUl  be  or 
Will  not  be  affected  by  H.  R.  1886. 

"nie  attempt  to  devise  such  rate -making 
formulas  Is  unrealistic,  unworkable,  and  de- 
structive to  the  economy  of  a  large  section  of 
this  country.  These  rate  provisions  In  H.  B. 
1885  do  not  warrant  serious  consideration  by 
Congress.  Such  a  proposal,  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  given,  ahould  never  be  allowed 
to  see  the  light  of  day. 

I  thank  you  tot  the  opportunity  to  discuM 
the  matter. 


Tbe  Vote  ob  the  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIW 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  tJam 
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dldary  Committee  of  the  Rouse,  who      emment  oflicUU  and  to  many  of  the  peo|de.      "Shrtnklng  Air  Power."   Air  power  Is  ei 


th* 


rkok  ).  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  iie  New  York  Timet  of  AprU  19, 
1M7: 

TUS    Torn    CM    THS    LAMB    BIX 

Wlw  1  Um  Boum  Of  BavNMDtatlTM  aaopU 
•  Mvei  1I7  rwtrtcU^  labor  MU  tr  Um  <toelatv« 
ol  •  to  1.  with  even  a  majority  of 
lU  voting  for  tt.  It  wUi  not  do 
tat  ttai  laadars  of  tha  Amarlcan  trade-union 
■OVMB  ant  to  Interpret  thle  reault  merely  wt 
n  pld  o(  big  buBlneaK.  a  political  trtcfc.  or  a 
raSSi  >  caM  at  Jtuara  in  WaiUUngton  Tbay 
win  tl  B  to  aata  a  tact  of  great  unportano* 
to  the  n  tx  thay  da  not  recognize  ttaat  mly  a 
« Ideal  read  powerful  public  sentiment  could 
pfocnp  I  tbe  Houie  to  adopt  ao  oontcntloua  a 
bill  b^   6uch  an  Immenia  majority. 

Tbe  prlnclpiU  cauaea  of  thla  sentiment  can 
ba  reidUy  l«i«ntlfled.    One  factor  is  a  belief 
tluit,  tx>vavcr  praiseworthy  its  purpoae.  tbe 
«taM  m  W^^«  Ai^  ^M  teUcd  ettber  to  dl- 
■teli  I  tadoatrlal  illigniln  or  to  protect  ada> 
quaU  ly  tlw  rigbU  <a  minority  Isbor  sroups. 
AnoU  ar  factor  Is  tbe  univeceaented  record  of 
IIMJBH  B.0OO  nu3-daya  at  work  lost  in  19M  at 
gha  a  tj  tune  when  a  great  Increase  of  peace 
»  production  was  so  Tital  both  as  a  re- 
i  Inflation  and  a  stlmultis  to  post- 
at    borne    and    abroad, 
with   tbe  wage- 
'  factor.    As  mat- 
ters 4*ve  worked  out.  It  baa  been  the  beet- 
unions — Mr.     Reuther's     automobile 
'workfrs    and    l*r.    Murray's    steel    workers 
anus  g  tbem — that  have  set  tbe  pace  for  addl- 
«ea  lacraasea;  the  InevlUble  reault 
tolgber  prices  for  tbe  less  strongly 
unions  and  for  tbe  great  maas  of 
I  pe<)ple  wbo  live  on  axed  Incomes 
,ja    that    moved    upward    slowly. 
of  thU  continuing  procesa    with 
__ .  ;  tautber  »nd  Mr.  Murray  regularly  de- 
man<  Ing  new  wage  Increases  to  enable  tbelr 
alrea  ly  favored  groupa  c<  workers  to  catch  up 
{)rtea  incraaaea  wbtcb  their  own  action 
)  laifily  brought  about — puts  tbe  great 
■ajorlty  of  workers  at  a  further 
^tage. 
J  result  of  tbcee  varfcnaa  influences  oper- 
on  American  public  opinion  la  the  bill 
tbe  Houae  bas  now  paaed  by  a  Tote 
to  107 — a  larger  majority  than  prac- 
r  any  other  mwenra  at  equal  Importaaca 
1  ecelved  on  tbe  Aaor  at  tbe  Bouse  since 
I «  wiif  tfaya  of  tbe  Haw  Deal.    This  bUl  Is 
I  to  curb  tbe  onBopoty  power  which 
earlier  Wmtunk  MglilatUai  bad  conferred  on 
tbe    trade-unlona  and  which  some   unions 
have  used  reckleealy. 

TD  B  bUl  would  repeal  a  aubatanttal  part  of 
tbe  ^  ragner  Act  and  raplaoe  tbe  MaUonal  La- 
ter ]  talatlona  Act  with  a  new  Labor-Managa- 
^Mo  .  Board.  It  would  match  the  Wagnar 
Act'i  list  of  unfair  practloea  for  employers 
with  a  list  of  unfair  practteea  for  employ- 
ffg.  It  would  place  a  flat  prohibition  on  the 
eloscl  shop.  It  would  sanction  the  union 
shop  only  In  those  cases  where  tbe  cmploy- 
•n  1  ave  no  objection  and  a  majority  of  the 
«npl  oyaes  vote  for  sucb  a  qatam.  It  woUM 
with  Iraw  tbe  protaetfcm  «ff  tbo  Wacaar  Act 
ttutc  ytviYr^  seAlag  to  baigatn  on  a  Ration- 
wide  basia.  It  would  empower  tbe  Oovem- 
Ban  i  to  bait  for  78  daye.  by  the  injunctive 
procMi.  ttrikea  which  threaten  the  puouc 
baal  tb  or  safety,  and  give  private  employers 
tka  1  Igbt  also  to  apply  for  Injunctions  against 
unli  wful  concerted  activities.  It  would  ban 
juri  dlctkHoal  atrlkea  and  aaeondary  boycotts, 
bar  I  >}mmuni8U  from  anftiMi  oAoe.  aad  aacab- 
Uab  union  liability  to  paadttiM  e<  tta  aati- 
tranbtw. 

are  serere  Umttatlons  on  the  preeent 

jpilillUM  Of  onion  labor— eoBQe  of 

~    10.  otlMra  ot  more  doubtful 

fitaaa  tbt  point  of  view  oi 

_       l■^>act  on  tba  legitimate  intaraata  ol 

UbQ  r  or  by  the  standard  of  pracUcabUlty  oC 

enf4roement.     The  Rouse  bill  now  goes  to 

where  Mr.  Tarr^  committee  bas 

work  on  a  tooMwhat  le«  draatio 
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measure.    The  hope  must  be  that  oot 
Joint  eilort  of  the  two  Houses  will  c 
bill  aa  fair  M  It  li  firm.  ««11  <*^^*^  ^ 
mora  eean-bandad  conditlona  at  cout 
^^^♦«>T<g  and  so  conducive  to  tbat  and 
Mr.  Truman  wlU  not  confront  Oongreaa 
tn^  test  of  iMiali^  It  over  a  Presidential 


with 


Scntb  Dakafai   Pvbfic  Fonun  Littt^ 
Sdfff estio&s  for  Fatkioning  an 
Im  AmcrtcAa  Foreifn  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OF  RKPBESgNTATIl 

Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
gu  ding  genius  of  Robert  D.  Lusk. 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Plainsman, 
nevrspaper  of  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  an  1 
esting  experiment  has  recently  been 
eluded.     The  contestants  In  a  le 
writing  contest  on  the  general  «uj| 
America's    Course    in    Todajr** 
Crisis,  were  asked  to  participate 
public  forum  to  determine  how  wl< 
area  of  agreement  existed  among 
after  they  had  concluded  writing 
contest  letters.     Some  interesting 
gestions   evolved   from   that   disci 
forum. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  H< 
I  am  including  herewith  the  six 
mendatlons  which  grew  out  of  this 
Dakota   forum.    It  will  be  noted 
there  was  unanimous  concurrence 
first  five  proposals  and  a  divided  oi 
gave  majority  support  to  the  sixth 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fashioning 
new    and    realistic    foreign    polic] 
America  which  would  guide  a  progi 
positive  affirmative  action  by 
rather  than  a  continuation  of 
vailing  policy  of  trying  to  create  a 
work  foreign  policy  by  tying  togethi 
Tarlous  reactions  to  the  movemet 
Russia  or  some  other  important, 
it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be 
and  informative  if  many  American 
munities  would  follow  the  exam] 
Huron,  8.  Dak.,  and  hold  public  f< 
to  probe  and  formalize  the  thlnl ' 
their  citizens   on   foreign   policy. 
Lusk.  of  Huron,  deserves  the  plau< 
pundits  for  hia  Initiative  in  settli 
this    American    foreign-policy 
The  results  of  this  fortmi  and  a_ 
explanation  of  its  origin  follow: 


A  PsoPL.x'a 

Tbe   Dally   Plainaman   bsrewltb 

tbe  resulu  (tf  an  experiment  in  tbe 

at  public  opinion  on  a  vlt 

In  the  spread  of  freedom  of 

through  the  press. 

Immediately   upon   tbe   pramulgat 
Prsaldciat  Truman  of  what  bas 
tbe  Truman  doctrine,  the  Dally 
Invited  Ita  ritdiin  to  write  their 
brief  letters  on  tbe  subject.  Aaaerlca'a  • 
In  Today's  World  CMeea.    To  ( 

participation,   tbe  Dally 
prlaea  at  glOO.  960.  and  aSft 
best  letters. 
Tba  [Mpnnai  waa  far  beyond  tbe 
at  tba  edltora. 


The  letters  came  from 

Dakota,  and  from  aa 

^la.   Kans.     The   naaaea 

Indicated  to  the  editors 

tapped  In  a  voluntarily 

Btty  fair  cross  section  of 

Iwestern  area.     A  study 

led  several  common  de- 

For  inatance.  there 

iktlonlsm.  no  hermit- 

er  picture  of  what  the 
the  Plainaman  decided 
p-riicipanta  to  Join  In 
Ivarlous  points  raised  In 
which  there  seemed  to 
of   thinking   to   deter- 
^reement  actually  could 
Icy    reduced   to   speclAc 
Twenty   contcstanta 
Ctemoon  before  a  black- 
step  by  step,  word  by 
3y  sentence  to  construct 
»nt   policy.     Those   who 
ed   men   and   women   in 
irears.  veterans,  students, 
rs.   housewives,  a   mln- 
■.  and  a  retired  farmer 
a  ditch  digger, 
policy  which  they  de- 
in  properly  numbered 

IH  THS  uMiraa  matiohs  nc 
(ATioMAi.  taoaLBMa 
Nations  fails  should  we 

>ne   nationalism   against 

rorld-wlde  atomic  control 

^hlcally.    politically,    and 

sible  to  be  an  IsoUtlon- 

^tlme.     (Unanimous  con- 

^democracy  foreign  polley 
approval  and  avpport.  the 

lly  and  concurrently  In- 
itnttments,    policies,   and 
be  brought  up  to  date  at 
[consistent  with  security, 
»n  must  be  given.     The 
jnnatlon  In  the  past  has 
ilmous  concurrence.) 
our   foreign   policy    we 
and  succesaful  democ- 
limous  concurrence.) 
of  any  political  ideology 
loot  true  consent  of  the 
menace  to  world  peace. 
irrence  ) 
Immediate    (underlined) 
-wide  control  of  atamlo 
}us  concurrence.) 
i  first  approach  to  the  solu- 
Ems  should  be  through  the 
(b)  Only  upon  faUure  of 
to  act  should  the  United 
lly.     (There  was  one  dls- 
pcwtion  of  this  statement 
dissented   from   the    (b) 


Hon.  Estes  KefaaTcr 


>N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

lOE  L  EVINS 

OF  REPRESKNTATIVB 

r.  Aprti  22.  1947 

It.  Speaker,  under  leave 

larks  in  the  Appendix 

include  copy  of  a  news 

distinguished  colleague. 

^uvn,  member  ol  tbe  Ju- 


diciary Committee  of  the  House,  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
representing  our  Government  at  the  In- 
ter-Parliamentary Union  meeting  re- 
cently held  at  Cairo,  Egypt: 

Over  100  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
James  Monroe  from  Paris  to  come  there  for 
a  Tlalt.  He  said,  "It  wUl  make  you  adore 
your  ovm  country,  ita  soU.  its  climate.  Its 
equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  and  manners. 
Bow  little  do  my  countrymen  know  what 
precious  blessings  they  are  in  pcsaeaslon  of 
and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy." 
Last  week  I  returned  with  nine  other  con- 
giVMlonal  representatives  from  10  days  In 
the  Middle  East  and  Egypt.  I  understand 
how  JeSerson  felt  about  our  country  and 
why  he  urged  his  friend  to  Join  him.  "On 
your  return,"  Jefferson  wrote,  "add  your  tes- 
timony In  order  to  satisfy  our  countrymen 
how  much  It  Is  their  interest  to  preserve 
uninfected  by  contagion  their  Government 
and  manners  to  which  they  are  Indebted  for 
these  blessings." 

And  so  on  my  return  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  these  countries  we  visited — you  r_n 
make  your  own  comparison.  And  we  can  re- 
joice and  be  glad  of  our  American  way  of 
life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happlneee. 
nma-PAaLiAMEirrART  unton  iicrrs 
The  Second  World  War  swept  away  many 
international  organisations  whose  aim  was 
cooperation  between  nations.  The  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  was  strong  enough  to 
survive.  Last  week  tt  took  up  lU  task  again. 
It  held  the  first  postwar  meeting  at  Cairo. 
Four  Senators  and  six  Representatives  from 
our  Congress  were  elected  to  attend.  I  was 
among  this  number. 

The  Uniou  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  legislative  bodies,  congresses,  or  na- 
tion il  lawmakers  of  nations  with  representa- 
tive governments.  7ne  purpose  of  tht  meet- 
ing is  for  mutual  discussion  and  exchange  of 
▼lews  on  international  problems.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  world  security  and  peace  de- 
pend on  such  Interchange  of  <dea8  and  un- 
derstanding of  facU.  This  Is  especiaUy  im- 
portant at  the  congressional  level. 

At  the  Cairo  conference  these  spokesmen 
gave  their  Ideas  as  to  how  peace  and  security 
can  best  be  aaevred.  Reparations,  disarma- 
ment, foreign  trade,  and  codification  of  In- 
ternational law  were  other  major  matters 
considered  by  the  Union. 

The  United  States  viewpoint  was  given 
carefia  attention  by  all  delegates.  The  pres- 
tige of  our  country  Is  high.  Senator  BA«Ki.rr, 
chairman  of  our  delegation,  made  an  Inspir- 
ing speech  on  America's  alms  and  ambitions 
for  peace  and  Justice.  It  was  acclaimed  by 
every  country  represented. 

I  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  disarma- 
ment committee  and  the  committee  for  codi- 
fication of  international  law.  Every  free  na- 
Uon  expressed  as  tbelr  ambition  stable  world 
conditions  for  people  to  live  in  peace  and 
plenty.  It  was  a  healthy  and  enheartenlng 
sign.  Through  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  the  UN  wUl  gain  strong  supoort  from 
legislators  of  the  nations  present.  They  place 
their  hopes  in  UN,  but  they  look  to  America 
as  a  leader  to  map  tbe  way  out  of  chaos  and 
confusion.    We  cannot  fall  this  faith. 

CaSSCS  ANB  PaXSIOXMT  TSUMAN'S  AID 

What  I  saw  and  heard  during  brief  visits 
In  Greece  and  Turkey  strengthen  my  faith 
In  the  wisdom  of  President  Truman's  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  these  countries.  Our  mission 
to  Cairo  was  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  ol  at- 
tending the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  We 
felt,  however,  that  It  was  of  great  Importance 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  conditions  In 
Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Greek-Turkey  aid 
program  is  one  of  vital  concern  to  tbe  United 
Btatee. 

We  only  saw  a  small  secUon  d  Greece. 
It  was  not  possible  to  do  much  more  In  a 
•Uy  ot  a  few  days.    We  talked  to  many  Gov- 


ernment officials  and  to  many  of  the  peoftle. 
We  were  able  to  make  first-hand  observations 
by  contacting  these  two  groups. 

Greece  is  in  a  desperate  condition.  Bar 
country  is  devastated.  The  guerrilla  bands 
or  Das  are  said  to  be  Conunimlst  led  and 
supported.  They  make  up  about  10  percent 
of  the  population,  llielr  strength  is  largely 
caused  by  the  need  ot  the  people  for  the 
bare  nece«slties  of  Ufe.  Food,  clothing,  and 
medical  care  are  urgently  needed.  Help  In 
rebuilding  bighwasrs.  bridges  and  railroads 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  Greece 
self-sustaining.  In  my  opinion,  a  chance  to 
return  to  normal  living  conditions  will  wipe 
out  Communist  Influence. 

CKZEX   COVXaNMXNT   AT   WORK 

Prime  Minister  Mazimoe  impressed  me  ss 
being  a  most  able  man.  He  was  called  from 
retirement  to  serve  his  country.  King  Paul 
Is  starting  a  popular  youth  movement  to  help 
restore  the  country.  Queen  Fredrlka  Is  dy- 
namic In  her  efforts  to  get  medical  care  for 
her  countrymen.  This  young  couple  Im- 
pressed me  more  favorably  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. They  take  practically  no  part  in  the 
political  direction  of  Greece.  Their  friend- 
liness and  eagerness  to  serve  their  people  has 
made  them  more  popular  than  the  late  King 
George.  The  people  and  governmental  of- 
ficials In  Greece  want  our  technicians  to  su- 
pervise expenditure  of  funds  made  available 
to  them. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  of  Greece  want 
to  stand  with  the  United  States  In  an  effort 
to  make  a  stable  and  peaceful  world.  They 
can  make  a  most  valuable  contribution 
toward  this  goal  with  the  assistance  planned. 
The  prestige  of  America  will  be  raised  and 
at  the  same  time  the  going  will  become 
harder  for  Communist  expauslon.  If  we 
withdraw  I  fear  communism  wUl  be  forc<;d 
on  Greece  and  other  nations  In  that  pcut  of 
the  world.  This  would  mean  the  loss  of  the 
Dardanelle  Straits  and  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

TTTSKET'S   PftOBtZM 

We  vlrlted  IsUmbul  and  Ankara  in  Turkey. 
We  conferred  with  Recep  Peker.  the  prime 
minister  and  Hasan  Saka,  foreign  minister. 
Turkey  Is  continuing  the  development  pro- 
gram begun  by  her  former  President  Ataturk. 

This  country  has  a  substantial  middle 
class.  A  majority  of  the  people  can  read  and 
write.  They  participate  in  elections.  Most 
of  the  farm  land  is  owned  by  Individual 
farmers.  The  Turk  dislikes  communism. 
There  are  practically  none  In  the  coimtry  and 
the  pcu-ty  is  outlawed. 

Turkey  has  had  five  wars  with  Russia  In 
the  last  100  years.  In  order  to  protect  her- 
self against  Soviet  expansion,  she  maintains 
a  standing  army  of  about  800.000  men.  The 
army  la  a  terrible  drain  on  a  population  of 
17  million  people.  Their  military  equipment 
Is  out  of  date  and  their  transportation  facili- 
ties are  poor.  To  modernize  these  would  give 
the  country  a  stronger  military  machine.  It 
would  also  enable  Turkey  to  demobilize  many 
men  for  work  In  factories  and  farms. 


Shrinkinf  Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  MIW  HAMPSHnS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  most  timely  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  22, 1947,  by  Ernest  Lindley  enUtled 


"Shrinking  Air  Power."  Air  power  is  es- 
sential to  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

On  January  22.  1946,  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

We  have  air  supremacy  everywhere  In  tbta 
world,  and  I  think  this  air  supremacy  should 
be  maintained  at  all  coate.  In  other  words, 
by  maintaining  air  supremacy  and  by  in- 
sisting upon  It  we  can  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  protection  of  American 
interests  and  tbe  greatest  contribution  to 
the  building  of  an  organtaatlon  which  will 
I>reserve  the  peace  of  the  future. 

On  April  10. 1947, 1  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House: 

It  la  not  too  late  to  regain  our  strength  and 
to  retrieve  the  position  we  nave  lost.  We 
must  develop  a  powerful  Army,  continue  to 
maintain  the  largest  Navy  in  the  world  and 
Instire  air  supremacy  at  all  costs.  Air  su- 
premacy by  the  United  States  In  this  day  of 
gtiided  missiles  and  atom  bombs,  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  guaranties  In  maintaining 
peace. 

Mr.  Lindley  states  "An  independent 
study"  of  this  problem  "may  be  desir- 
able." 

On  November  29.  1945. 16  months  ago. 
I  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
select  committee  of  23  Members  of  the 
House  to  make  a  study  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  both  polit- 
ical and  economic,  and  to  investigate  the 
Department  of  State.  On  January  3, 
1947. 1  reintroduced  my  resolution,  which 
was  re/erred  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
given  the  number.  House  Resolution  28. 

Such  a  committee  as  I  have  requested 
would  study  and  report  to  the  House  on 
the  question.  How  extensive  should  be 
our  air  strength  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  United  States.    The  rapid  rush  of 
events  emphasizes  the  great  urgency  for 
the  adoption   of  House   Resolution   28. 
The  problem  of  our  shrinking  air  power 
which  Mr.  Lindley  dLscusses  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  coiUd  well  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  by  a  select 
committee  to  study  foreign  policy: 
SHunrKiNO    Ant   Powm 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 
ngcLOtasta  raooocnoM  nana  bctbmb 

In  probing  for  soft  spots  in  the  President's 
budget,  Congress  will  find  that  in  some  areas 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  already  cut  too  deep 
into  the  muscle.  If  not  Into  the  bone.  It 
has  already  become  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent underestimated  the  funds  needed  for 
fo.elgn  economic  aid.  After  the  bill  author- 
izing aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  come  a 
request  for  assistance  in  Korea  beyond  that 
already  included  In  the  budget.  It  prob- 
ably won't  be  long  before  we  are  asked  to 
take  over  part  of  the  British  financial  load  m 
Germany. 

There  are  some  places  also  In  the  national 
defense  budget,  which  accounU  for  about 
one-third  of  the  total  budget,  where  the 
President  may  have  cut  too  deep.  One  ol 
these  Is  aircraft  procurement.  Our  first 
lines  of  defense — defense  of  ourselves  and 
defence  of  world  peace — now  lie  In  the  air. 
To  keep  these  lines  strong  much  more  is 
necessary  than  weU-tralned  unlU  of  suit- 
able size  In  the  Army  Air  Force  and  naval 
aviation.  Adequate  research  and  develop- 
ment are  also  needed.  Among  the  essentlala 
also  is  a  sound  aircraft  production  Industry. 
TlM  slse  of  this  Industry  cannot  be  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  what  was  -.ceded 
during  the  recent  war  or  would  be  needed  If 
nwn[»h<w  ^rar  should  come.    But  It  must  be 
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tnoucli 
which  will 
air  ItMS  hi 
fcMP  fotat 


fm  provli*  ft 


ol  w»niin«  -_ . 

Man  vuhwinc   *•«*  »o«»fd 

dim»tuiuiMk    LMt    yu    about 

of  iht  m«)or  »tr'fr«yjB<m' 

m«  mai)Mt«d  to  >MP  ^^|*^  •••• 
by  c>fTy««t  JMX*  •■■■••  N»j»^ 

bMnc   r««q'i»wp«i     ■*  •••• 

,^  to  b«  balow  ■»*••»  »<■■ 

wM  b*  tar8«ty  nwt  UUB  y«ar. 

to  M»  |«  «•  •  iarv* 

^I^#  when  United  SutM-owntd 
»  been  rvM|UiT>|w<l     tf  tlwy— »to 
they  muBt  hate  ciMMg^  fl»a«r» 
y  and  Navy- 

an  too  many  alrcimXt  man- 

for  paacrtlma.    PottiWy  Um  ■•- 

«ouM  not  KuJer  tt  aoaaa  o< 

out  erf  bOBiiMea  or 

1 1  a  po*nt  beyood  whkti 

«>uid  laperU  Um  baa*  ot  our  air 


The    bui  get    presented    by    the    Presldanc 
itely  $700,000,000  for  air- 
Tor  tb«  Amy  and  Wary 
TItfB  may  appaar  to  ba  a  aab- 
•tanttal  llttire     Costa,  however,  hata 

bare,  u  elaewbcre  This  sua  la  like 
aqulvalcnt  at  parhapa  C3SO.000.OCO  to  MSO.- 
MUNO  tu  940.  In  addition,  the  newer  types 
of  planea  tr»  more  expenatre  than  the  oW. 
and    tha 


To 


ila(«nae 


unit    coat    of    producing    a    few 

la  r  nKh  gtaater  than  that  of  produo- 

im  a  largf  ^n*»^J^ -i^— 

tt  abouM   Bfttawny   ba  4m- 

MVlaUmnd.    ftaougli  money 

Bt  W  praaarre  a  aufflclen  ly  larga 
angtnecn.  and  wo'^kers  In 

If  these  ca 
too  moch  our  atr 
Ilka  a  boUow  aliaU. 

Mary  abouM  apand 

enough  to  aaanra  thai 

U  kept  up  to  the  mlnl- 

•or  national  defence.    Soma 

•Iraady  have  baan  mada  by  tha 
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aald  to  ahow  that  Hrgm  appro- 
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iff  bxidpat  vill  be  naadad.  at  leaat 

yaar.    Aa  taAapaariflBit  atndy  -nay 

ba  «Mtra4la.  poaalbly  by  •  tpttSml  commla- 

Xh*  problem  la  there.     Little 

la  balii*  paM  ton.    V  It  la  tfcnored 

•r  «a  nuiy  tad  tbat  tt  baa  aolvad 

of  our  aafaty  and  tba 


ilvoiy  Air 
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aftar  tbta 
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laaaU  M 
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niiNEaoN  or  bpiahits 
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UmM  ^tetet  Fwiicp  Scr^rk*  Acadciiy 


HI  ini  ■UUBl  OP  ■nBBVTATTWS 

nrril    Aprti  22.  iM7 

StrOCKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
.    to  extend  my  remaxlLs  In  th* 

.itedtadettaeloUovlnf  BeiBOrtbl 

«f  Ibe  hfgiaUUun  of  the  8U(e  at  Oregon: 

.4 

Uc  Voaic  of 

ra  of  Ui€  United  Stmtts  of 

m  09m^9a»  AnembieA: 

tba  Wmaif  tad 
I  of  BaiwaaanUUvaa  of  tht  SUta  oT 

„^ ,  Ai  liglalaUva  iiaalcni  amiimhlail.  moaft 

raapactfi  Uy  raprcaant  and  paUttoP  m  JOl- 


fii«nab« 
It  «(  a 
tiamin«   of 
Mii  aamary  at 

a(  Mm  UbMad  Maiaa.  to  law      -^^ 
roMitatlvai  ibioai  af  Mm  United  ttotaa 
bt  |H apand  to  toaal  Mm  raapooaibUltlaa 
tbair  attaaa:  aatf 

Whara^  tba  HrtiwraWa  Lowaa. 
baa   mtfodurad   Into   tba   HDOaa  oC 
aaatatlaM  ■.  II.  ITX).  arbleh  prrvidaa  for 
trtMMIiannl     and     maintenance     of 
academy  for  the  inatniettoa  aad  tratolat 
atudanta  In  Um  tbaory  and  prMMaaa  tt 
tavttattonal  and  dipliiatie  ralatlona.  to 
known  aa  tba  Ualtod  Matoa  FoMtgn 
Acadaaay;  and 

Wher«aa  tba  anaftmant  of  B.  B.  1T70 
maat  thAa  Nation '•  growing  and  obvloua  n 
for  tba  training  of  peraonnel  In  Ita  Fore 
Service:  Row.  tharcfora.  be  it 

Meaolicd  by  the  Senate  o/  the  State 
Oregon  [the  houae  of  representatives  fotn 
concurr.ng  therein).  That   tba  Congraaa 
tha  United  Statea  be  and  tt  hereby  la  - 
morlallaed  to  enact  H.  R.  1T70.  to  the  end 
aa  aoMfcnay  oaay  be  aataMlahad  for  tba  tr; 
Ing  ot  paraonncl  tn  tba  Futotgn  Ocivlca 
tba  Dnl  .ed  Statea;  and  be  It  further 

JBraoiivd.  That  tha  aecretaiy  of  sute  of 
State  of  Oregon  be  and  he  hereby  la  " 
to  aend  a  copy  of  tbla  memorial  to  the 
ident  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Preali 
an^  tbc  Cbiaf  Clark  of  the  United  Sta 
flanata   to  tba  npaakar  and  tbc  Chief  CI 
oi  tba  Houaa  of  nafiaantatlraa  of  tbe  Unl 
Stataa.  and   to  aacb  of  tba  Snatora 
RepreaenUUTca  In  Coogrcaa  from  tbe  8 
of  Oregon. 
AAipted  by  aenate  March  11.  1947. 
li.&OaBMxrT. 
Pret*dent  of  Senate. 
Concurred  In  by  house  March  19   1947. 
John  B.  H*ll. 
SpraJUr  of  Hottae. 
rned  March  25.  1947. 

nnaoT  6.  Faaasu..  Jr  . 

Secretary  of  State. 

Stats  or  OaaeoN. 
0|l«a  of  the  Saeraaarp  o/ 

I.  Bobert  &  PBTreil.  Jr..  aaeaaUry  at 
x£  tbe  SUta  of  Oregon,  and  ctiatodlan  of 
aaai  aC  mid  State,  do  hereby  certify: 

It  I  haw  earefulty  compared  tbe  fc 
eopf  oC  Saaato  Jotnt  MMBOVIal  No 
tfce  ortglnai  tbwinf  atupiai  by  the 
a«a  and  uoaiiaiad  la  by  tbe  Boaaa  a( 
aentatlv-es  ot  tbe  Porty-foortb  LaglalaC 
aamMy  of  tbe  8Ut«  of  Orogoo  and  filed 
tba  o*ea  of   tba  aaeraiary  of  atatc  of 
Slato  of  Oragoa  Itoieb  SB.  1M7.  and  that 
la  a  tall   tnie  and  eocnptata  tran« 
of  the  wh(de  thereof,  toge 
with  all  andaraaaienta  therecn 

In  teattmopy  arhereof .  I  have  hereunto 
Bty  band  aiMl  aAzad  bervto  tbe  aeal  of 
SUta  c<  Oregon. 

Done  at  tbe  capital  at  Salem.  Oreg., 
aetb  dhy  of  March.  A.  D  1947 

(asA;.!  Hoar.  S.  Fauxll.  Jr.. 

Secretary  o/  State. 
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rktUni  his  loodi  and  our  manutac* 
tarert  in  Lot  Angelas  will  ba  given  acoesa 
to  additional  raw  materials. 

Los  Angalaa  la  now  one  of  the  leading 
Industrial  etnttra  in  the  United  BUtaa. 
A  recent  survey  has  reported  that  Los 
Angelas  now  is  tied  in  sixth  place  with 
PltUburgh.  Pa.,  as  an  industrial  city.  A 
frea>trade  lone  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  expand- 
ing Industry  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California,  and  through  Increased  pro- 
duction in  that  area  will  benefit  the 
entire  Nation. 


Saipinf  Attacks  on  Veteraas'  Adminis- 
trahoB  Oficials  Arc  Unwairanteil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
beyond  contradiction  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  a  herculean  task  in 
RdminLsterlng  the  affairs  of  18.000.000 
veterans  and  millions  of  their  depend- 
ents. Despite  the  necessity  of  decentral- 
izing activities  on  a  large  scale  and  co- 
ordinating the  work  o*  far-flung  regional 
and  subregional  o^ces,  a  remarkable  Job 
has  been  accomplished. 

While  it  is  only  natural  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  activities  made  necessary  by 
World  War  n  would  add  difficulty  in  ad- 
ministering veterans'  problems  in  a  flaw- 
less manner,  viewed  from  every  angle  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  quick 
to  correct  and  improve  procedures  at 
every  opportunity  in  rendering  the  mani- 
fold services  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration 

It  is  regretted  that  there  has  been  some 
undeserving  criticism  ot  many  of  the 
older  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  derisive  term  "palace 
guard"  has  been  used  in  describing  a 
group  of  hard-working  veterans  who 
have  followed  a  career  in  Government 
as  employees  of  that  particular  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Officials 
and  members  of  organized  veterandom, 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  since  the 
close  of  World  War  I  to  observe  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  this  so-called  "palace 
guard."  are  quick  to  realize  that  the  ma- 
licious and  scurrilous  attacks  are  with- 
out any  foundation. 

In  view  of  the  oft-repeated  lament  by 
Government  officials  of  the  dire  need  of 
attracting  the  highest  type  of  personnel 
in  Federal  agencies,  and  retaining  them 
for  a  useful  career  of  public  service,  these 
unwarranted  attacks  on  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
destroy  such  frenzied  appeals,  designed 
to  attract  capable  and  efficient  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  foimd 
It  necessary  to  contact  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration over  a  score  of  years  are 
keenly  aware  that  the  old-timers  in 
this  particular  agency  are  not  only  will- 
ing and  courteous  in  rendering  service 


but  thatr  yaara  of  experience  enable  them 
to  know  all  tha  answers  and  to  func- 
tion promptly  and  with  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 

I  am  cerUln  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
grass  resent  the  sniping  attacks  on  tha 
personal  Integrity  of  Omar  Clark.  Harold 
W.  Brelnlng.  Edward  E.  Odoms,  and  Har- 
old V.  Stirling.  Such  baseless  criticism 
is  not  only  undeserved  but  It  is  In  poor 
taste  and  since  personal  in  character  it 
should  be  exposed  for  what  it  truly  is— 
a  ruthless  distortion  of  facts. 

The  campaign  to  undermine  confl- 
dence  in  reputable  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  aroused  the 
Ire  of  thousands  of  veteran  friends  of 
these  maligned  public  servants,  who  have 
given  years  of  faithful  service  in  their 
respective  positions. 

The  editorial  from  the  April  10  issue 
of  the  National  Tribime.  Washington. 
D.  C.  Is  a  timely  expose  of  the  tactics 
being  employed  in  disseminating  propa- 
ganda designed  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  veteran  population  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  to  create 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  that  he  has  the  undivided  loy- 
alty and  support  of  top-ranking  career 
mvm  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

CaXPC-HANGIKO    COLTntNISTa 

Whenever  criticism  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  any  of  Its  offlclala  is  war- 
ranted, this  veterans'  spokesman  yields  to 
nobody  In  Its  ability  to  do  the  Job.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  demonstrated  fully  our  capac- 
ity, but  In  every  Instance  we  have  attempted 
to  be  fair,  and  our  purpose  has  been  con- 
structive. It  la  regretted  that  not  as  much 
can  be  said  for  ex-Navy  Commander  TyrreU 
Krtim.  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wara.  who 
has  written  a  aeries  of  syndicated  articles 
that  are  now  appearing  all  over  the  coun- 
try Neither  the  agency  that  is  set  up  to 
administer  Impartially  all  laws  relating  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  nor  the  indi- 
viduals at  whom  Krum  Is  carelessly  directing 
hU  attackr  wUl  admit  It.  but  the  sort  of 
thing  he  Is  doing  is  harmful  to  the  morale 
of  the  Administration  and  Is  damaging  to 
the  whole  veteran  cause.  Ita  content  la 
simple  of  duplication  by  Irreaponslble  col- 
umnists and  commentators,  and  great  in- 
jury car  result. 

It  la  a  mystery  what  Commander  Krum 
Is  up  to.  He  la  a  capable  writer  and  has  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  write  objectively.  He 
knows  too  much  not  to  express  himself  wltb 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  full  facta 
are  aa  available  to  him  as  to  anybody  else,  but 
he  baa  choeen  Instead  to  resort  to  reckless 
distortion  and  to  ueat  with  abandon  the 
workings  of  the  greatest  of  all  governmental 
agencies.  He  uses  phrasea  that  attract  tha 
gullible  and  uninformed  and  are  certain  to 
lead  many  to  believe  that  tbe  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  gone  to  pot.  His  chargea 
almply  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Not  BO  long  ago  Krum  Intimated  that 
former  AdmlnlsUator  Prank  Hlnes  had  been 
fired  by  President  Truman.  Everybody  knowa 
better.  When  he  was  brought  up  short,  he 
only  reluctantly  and  partially  retracted  hia 
statement  and  then  went  on  with  his  attacks. 
He  said  that  the  Hlnes  regime  ended  In  near 
scandal,  when  be  knows  It  was  absolutely 
free  from  taint.  This  does  not  make  sense 
when  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  man, 
whose  accelerated  veterans'  program  designed 
to  meet  World  War  H  need*  was  turned  down, 
had  befriended  Krum  and  aided  him.     It  is 

known,  too,  that  he  was  a  Hlnes  admirer,  and 
had  sought  and  received  from  the  General 
a  photo  aubacrlbed  "To  mj  good  friend."  Hla 
preaent  attitude  la  a  atranga  demonatraUon 


Of  trtandabtp.  And  now  ba  U  also  violaUng 
Ulnaa'  auoeaaaor  by  aaying  tbat  Oanaral  Brad- 
lay  it  tirad  and  worn  out. 

Tha  column  tali  la  teat  tirade  to  against 
what  ha  U.nu  tha  "paiaea  guard.**  a  group 
of  faithful  amployaa  who  have  baan  wltb  tba 
AdminlstraUoa  ainaa  Itt  infancy.  Thay  in- 
clude Omar  Olark,  tormarly  in  charge  of 
dalma  and  now  Bradlay'a  right-hand  nun; 
Harold  Brelnlng,  suparviaor  of  tha  vast  tn- 
auranca  division;  Bd  Odom.  bead  ot  tba  legal 
■arvice,  and  Harold  Stirling,  who  managaa 
tha  enormous  OI  educational  program. 
Krum  poinu  to  them  and  others  aa  reasons 
for  "what  la  wrong"  with  the  administration 
of  veterans'  affalra.  and  saya  tbat  tbay  ara 
Bradley's  "Internal  oppoeltlon." 

We  have  seen  the  Veterans'  Administration 
function  ever  alnce  It  was  organised.     Wa 
have  known  all  al>out  Ita  growing  palna  and 
aaw  It  recover  from  one  early  scandal.    The 
only  serloua  troubles  now  result  from  rapid 
expansion   of   a   huge   machine.     They   ara 
routine  concerns  only.    They  are  not  faulta 
attributable  to  the  shortcomings  of  Individ- 
uals.   But  the  Krum  articles  Imply  that  the 
"palace  guard"  la  underhandedly  trying  to 
prevent  an  honest  service  to  veterans  from 
going  forward  and   that   they   are   disloyal 
to  their  new  chief.    That  Is  flagrantly  un- 
true.   We  suspect  that  they  are  purposed  to 
undermine  public  confidence  In  the  agency 
by  raising  a  rucktis  which  could  easily  destroy 
the    reputations    ot    decent,    hard-working 
public  aervanta  whose  aervloe  has  been  of  a 
high  order,  and  to  damage  the  morale  of  tba 
entire   Institution.     If  he  Intenda  only  to 
Indulge  in  sensation  In  order  to  fill  tbe  bread 
basl:et.  he  should  look  elsewhere,  because  hla 
present  criticisms  are  without  basis  In  fact. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  big  busi- 
ness.    Its  budget  exceeds  $7,000,000,000.     It 
has    many    thousands    of    employees    and 
operates  01   regional   offlces,  moat  of  than 
divided  into  subregional  and  contact  o0icea. 
It   supports    more   than    126    hoapltala   and 
homes,  servicing  well  over  100.000  sick  and 
disabled,  with  more  on  the  waiting  llata.    It 
has  on  Its   pension  rolls  2.500.000  veterans 
and  nearly  a  million  dependents  of  veterana. 
It  has  in  achotds  and  collegea  over  1.600.000 
QI's.     Almost  a  million   more  are  training 
on  the  Job  and   over  200,000  are  studying 
vocations,   and   thousands  more   have   had 
these  advantages.    It  conducts  a  multibil- 
Uon-dollar    insurance    business    with    altxnit 
6.000,000  policyholders.    Theae  are  only  a  few 
of  lU  varied  activities,  and  it  stands  by  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  18,000,000  veterans, 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  more  of  depend- 
ents.    Such  an  outfit  deserves  more  than 
sabotage  and  the  ill  wishes  of  ranting  and 
destructive  columnists. 

It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  thU  huge 
organUtatlon  doea  not  have  problema.  that 
ita  wheels  are  always  perfecUy  greased.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  General  Bradley  would 
like  to  quit  and  go  back  to  hla  beloved 
Army  too.  but  to  Infer  that  he  la  weary  of 
his  Job  Is  to  aay  that  Bradley  la  a  quitter, 
and  that  Is  far  from  true.  When  he  first  took 
over,  the  general  spoke  of  radical  changes  and 
new  ideas.  He  said  he  would  make  mistakes 
with  hla  army  of  occupation,  and  he  did. 
He  will  naake  more  of  them  before  he  accom- 
plishes the  goal  he  has  set  to  aid  veterana. 
There  will  be  endless  delays  and  more  ad- 
ministrative rough  spots,  and  we  shall  fret 
about  them,  but  the  chore  as  a  whole  has 
been  excellently  done  so  far.  and  when  we  ara 
critical,  we  shall  not  throw  brickbats. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Bradley  came  In.  be 
aald  that  the  then  key  employeea  must  prove 
themselves.  To  their  regret  some  of  the 
"new  army"  repeated  that  Injunction  too 
often  and  Incurred  the  Bradley  wrath,  but 
the  "palace  guard"  knuckled  down  and 
worked.  Nearly  all  have  either  continued  at 
their  old  placea  of  responalblllty  or  have 
been  moved  up  to  bigger  jobs.  That  U  proof 
enough  for  us  that  they  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  their  new  chief.   It  la  mute  witness  to  tha 
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I  bout  MUmg  reputatloM  dowi  tne 

n  twM  MK*  emotional  ■»!••!« e»en- 

C  apt  h»l^"g  t«c««  '***  these  can 

™B«rpo.e.  and  are  nationally  a 

to    all    rttannm     We    condemn 

wholehwiKedly    rach    tbou«htle«ne-.    and 

-   renerotis  applleatkma  of  a 

pcicxde  to  wn  tt  off     »*«5»2- 

order  or  the  day.  not  moral*  ««•■- 
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«h«  Alllaa  la  slNWtbaMd  toy  tha  fact  tha» 
2: ^iS^JStyTaWy  -UT.  m  uorin- 
S;  iSr  lU  work  to  not  timply  e»«ct««*J- 
^.Slt  Oommuntot  ofpuil-ttlona  are  r^ 
portS^to  harTraaum-l  their  .aljoUf.  «m- 
S^  The  eelto  are  orderlni?  ^•JL.'T.L^ 
S2e  ard  take  part  to  militant  •cUTtttoa. 
•Sfull  extent  ot  tha  undentandlng  wh>cJ» 

pected  there  waa  aome  pretty  deftnTUrpia 
Smg  between  the  two  Moecow  PW«» 
regard  to  correlating  their  '"off  *'^  " 
^S^  of  the  paace  treaty  and  dapartur*  i 
the  AUlad  foroaa  fitm  Italy. 


ItaBaas  ^ear  Tit»'«  P»wer  After  U»it*< 
Steles  Tro«^  Witkdraw 

BxfrBNSION  OF  REI4ARK8 

HOH.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

cm  ooMincnctTT 
Of  Tirt  HOOBB  or  BMPBaamKTATivm 

Tueiday.  April  22.  1947 
Mr     lODGB.      Mr     Speiiker.    under 
U^jtto  extend  my  re™*!*!*".^!?^ 
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liclude  the  following  article  by 
Brown  In  the  Washington 
ol  April  20.  1847: 
iTaioAHs  F.A.  TITO  a  nmm  Atti  Pim» 
Sra-na       Taoow       WiT»«aw  —  tpoc^^ 
■■  Ptaactoa  BByoaTSD  Btrkng  man  bo. 
ttu.ru  OWH    AanT    A3ro_  Miut^aT 
Unaau  To  Orm  Iftiai  RimwAMca 
(By  CoiiatantJne  Brown) 
i._The  ptotol  which  iiarahal  Tito,  of 
—tfkvu,  u  pointing  at  Italy  to  atlll  hid- 
u«   the  presence  of  American  forcea  In 
a  OiuU  preventa  hhn  fitiin  xinooverlng 
t  M  ItaUan  ganecal  staff,  foreign  mlli- 
g  arws    a«wt  aoma  membera  of   the 
i^ian    Oov«^ent    feel    certain    that    the 
threat  f  «n  tha  Kaat  wlU  tmcoBom  acute  aoon 
atMT  Al  tod  troopa  l*a»*  and  are  replaced  by 

ttam  the  other  slda  at  the  Ttigo- 

(Tontiar   indicaU   that   the   Fourth 

Army,  with  baadquartera  at  LJu- 

Qtly  baa  baan  atrengtbanadbv 

at  two  divMoaa  withdrawn  from 

la.    One  of  thaaa  dlvlalona  to  said 

niocanaad. 

Uve  aitimataa  plaoa  tb*  Tugoalav 

mi  the  Italian  border  at  between  06.- 

76.000  men.  proeldad  with  the  most 

lequipnent  and  supported  by  an 

air   force.    In  fact,  any  air  force 

•gainat  Italy  to  adequau.  since  SO 

of  the  aoo  Italian  airplanaa  are  not 

ty  and  Italy  doea  no*  pcmaai  tul- 

IMoUne  tar  Mon  than  a  taw  boura' 

the  otben. 


OoowrvaUTe 


wbleb    af«    . 
can  of  1MB 
north.    But  eeaa  If  aO 

that  area  thay  would  be  of  Bttle 

_.^  for  the  defraae  of  the  area  ba- 

tbe  Po  RlTer  and  tha  Alpa. 

are  poorly  aqnippad. 

illBid.    The  oflcan  ai_ 

Ad  Ibrt  tttot  wbatrter  effcrta   they 

■fill  ba  tgaataaa.    The  fear  that  aooae- 

may  happen  after  the  departure  o* 


muTAar  rouca 

The  preparatlona  «<  tha  Oi>mmon|ft 

enunant  baaaoaa  tbrnjeUt^  5f!^-l[! 
altoBtther  reliable.    Tha  taMMa  <»"«" 

1 .     ^-I>,—  It  to  a  permanent  mult     ^ 

nsiMiHatlTi"  ouuide  the  control  of  the  gen* 
enintafl.  It  was  frowned  upon  by  the  Alll 
control  authorities  „«.,. 

in   tplte   of   their   ««»»«-<'«*™_?^  ^, 
the  military  police,  whose  organtoatloo  hi 
ertted  for  more  than  half  a  century,  al 
^-.^u-tjuned  tha  tougbast  and  most  incori 
Ibto    police    ugiiilaaTlnn    in    tha 
Duringthe  Muasolinl  regime  they  loyally 
their  duty  of  keeping  tow  and  crder  acec 
tna  to  then-existing  regulations.     But 
irere  never  used  by  the  Italian  dictator 
dirty  pclitteal  work,  which  always  was 
trusted  to  special  black-ahirt  uniu. 

Tbday   the  earabinlari  continue   to  wc 
hoceatty.  but  their  number  has  been  so 
duced  that  they  cannot  be  counted  on 
^>t«t^>n    order     U     internal     diaturt 

occur. 

onuAM  rouca  vMOBrcMtuBi.B 

Tba  civilian  police  bava  bean  reorgani 
Md  recruited,  particularly  to  tba  critic 
northern  areaa.  to  a  large  eatant  from 
ranka  ot  the  parttoana  who  were  oeerwheU 
Ingly  under  Oommuntet  influence.  Ma 
are  former  Faactota.  who.  In  order  to  eaci 
the  pnge.  have  Joined  the  Communtota. 
The  clTtllan  poilee  force  to  underpaid  ' 
lacks  the  trwdltkm  and  pride  of  the  car 
nieri.  In  aensiuve  areaa  thoae  who  are 
aflUated  with  any  party  are  taken  toio  a 
to*  tba  Oommuntota  thnMgh  brtbsa,  such 
■paclal  ratlona  of  food  andl^  «taahlng  for 
men  and  thalr  tamiltos. 

BInca  the  oommanlat  mintoters  have 
reputation  for  being  the  moat  forceful 
iBftuHitlal  nembars  at  the  cabtoet.  the 
who  have  aceaptad  police  )oba.  becat 
^tm  thatol  m  Itvrtlhood.  see  no  reason 
thav  Aortd  took  waapt  the  eauas  wl 
MM  to  them  frcab  tha  Communtot 
iMdera.  and  are  wlUlag  to  ahut  their  . 
anythmg  which  It  to  not  desired  that 


Many  top  city  and  eoamty  oflelato  to 
tndusn-Hil  North  are  mcniMrs  of  Toglla 
party  either  because  they  find  such  mesnl 
ship  eoneenlent  or  becauae  they   are 
vtnced  Communtota.     A  number  o*  ti 
trtaltHts,  who  doubt  tha  ability  of  the  W« 
•lein  tha  atfraaca  of  tha  Bast,  atoo  bava 
ff,,^—  oMBBbers  of  the  party,  barmg  dael 
to  get  OB  the  bandwagco   before  It   to 

late. 

Taken   together.   aO   thaaa 
gH«  muc^  food  for  thought  to  the  It 

-     '  w«Bt  tha  moat  produeUTe  ,      . 

or  tha  oawatry  to  aaparata  Itself  and  faO  | 
htad  tha  Iron  eurtato.  They  agree  that  f- 
elal  —totanra  alooe  will  not  save  Italy, 
they  are  cctiTtooea  that  an  Amarlean  i._ 
tad}<rati]«  claorty  to  tha  Italtfn  V^pim 
lynlted  SMIaa  oppoalthm  to  torelgn  am 
Italy.  lagardMaa  of  the  f < 
would   wwd  otf  tha  dangers 
thto  ootmtry  at  thto  thna. 
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SCHWABE 

lOMA 

>B£SBirrATIVB 
lit  22.  1947 
,    Oklahoma.    Ux. 
Ekrone  to  seek  and 
>ut  realizing  that 
Visibilities.    In  the 
[Hartley  labor  bill. 
,  House,  it  was  all 
heads  of  many  of 
.^en  enjoying  priv- 
jf  the  general  pub- 
ire  not  wintngr  to 
privileges  for  the 
of  all  they  seem 
will  not  agree  to 
ilities  that  neces- 
iny   the   privileges 
le  general  public  is 
than  either  man- 
../henever  the  law 
lelth^r  management 
t  whom  such  luriy- 
ie  recipients  must, 
„,  assume  a  propor- 
^pooslbiUUes.    So  I 
[responsibilities. 
Ition  by  one  of  my 
„   in   the   following 
[received  from  him 
note  for  the  benefit 

ly   Interested   to   the 
i  I  am  concerned  about 

f  1  waa  an  admirer  and 
Booaevelt  and   I  am 
_flts  he  brought  to  tha 
(right  to  prtTllege  must 
by  the  duties  o*  re- 

It  Baa  learned  and 

it  Is  spparent  to  think- 

Imust  learn  and  accept 

I  NatloB  to  to  raaoaln 

ftuch  at  stake  todaf  to 

domeaUc   rartlaaanaaa 

kbor's  position  has  al- 
jly  far  toward  the  side 
ind   excesstre   abuae   of 
Ifrlend  of  labor,  I  think, 
the  responslbUltlee 
bir    lu   preeent    power 
llabor   teaders  create   a 
Id  eaiKe  a  too  violent 
order   to  achtoea   a 
_^_   and  raaponslbliity 
^^^i^ecment.  I  fad  that 
I  p-„^ved  which  will: 
Kwlds  bargatong. 
tod  shop. 

iBdlctlonal  strike, 
boycotts. 
t  to  the  public, 
ling    to    their    grosa 

r«^>onslbte  for  any 
in  labor  dlapntaa. 
punishment    for    all 
group  breaking  specific 

dcatot  tram  any  prae- 

r nattamd  health  or  safety 

It  for  80  daya  and 

by  the  Buprcna  OOBrt. 

tke  prtociplea  on  which  It 

^ter  than  any  one  group 

thto  If  wa  are  to  survivt 
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to  tha  totamatlonal  struggle  already  to  full 
swing. 

I  shall  lend  my  full  and  active  support  to 
any  todivldual  or  party  advocating  reaaonable 
labor  curbs  because  I  believe  this  to  the  single 
moat  Important  factor  to  stabilizing  the 
domestic  economy. 


Home  Rale  for  the  District  of  ColmnbU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  T'lX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the 
Members  of  Congress,  perhaps  particu- 
larly those  who  are  here  for  the  first 
time,  that  their  time  ought  not  to  be 
consumed  In  the  consideration  of  the 
myriads  of  details  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Problems  of  tremendous  national  and 
international  importance  press  in  upon 
us.  Although  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  an  outstanding 
Job,  yet  in  the  final  analysis  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  each  one  of  us  to  pass 
upon  the  legislation  affecting  the  District. 

I  have  not  heard  the  other  side  pre- 
sented and,  of  course,  should  wish  to  re- 
tain an  open  mind  until  all  the  evidence 
Is  in.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  remarks 
made  by  our  distinguished  and  thought- 
ful colleague,  Hon.  Edward  J.  Devitt,  of 
Minnesota,  the  other  day  before  this 
body.  I  agree  with  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  which  says  that  his  plea  should 
not  pass  unapplauded. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  editorial: 

TOWN  COtJNCn. 

The  eloquent  plea  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  delivered  In  the  House 
last  Monday  by  Representative  Davrrr.  of 
Minnesota,  ought  not  to  pass  unapplauded. 
It  appears  that  the  dinner  given  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Eightieth  Congress  by  the  Wash- 
togton  Board  of  Trade  was  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters.  Ur.  Davirt,  at  least,  acknowl- 
edged "It  was  there  that  I  first  learned  of  my 
taapertance  as  one  of  531  members  of  the 
town  council  of  the  city  of  Washington." 
He  appreciates  the  honor,  but  would  like  to 
be  relieved  of  It.  And  In  sober  truth  we  can- 
not altogether  blame  him. 

"When  such  matters  as  the  Oreco-Tui  klsh 
loan  cry  out  to  the  Congress  to»  speedy  solu- 
tion, why  should  our  time,"  Mr.  Dbvttt  asks, 
rhetorically  no  dcubt.  "be  taken  up  with 
determining  the  feasibility  of  const; uctlng 
an  underpass  at  Dupont  Circle?  When  the 
great  tasks  of  reducing  taxes,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  paying  off  the  national  debt 
hold  first  place  on  our  agenda,  why  should 
Members  of  this  body  spend  hours  of  their 
time  hearing  testimony  concerning  a  bill 
regulating  the  poaaaaalon  of  firearms  to  the 
Diatrlct  of  Columbia?  We  spent  almost  a 
full  leglalatlve  day  last  month  deciding  that 
tha  milk  cows  of  the  Midwest  would  not 
properly  function  If  the  cltliens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  operated  on  daylight-saving 
time." 

It  la  easy  to  understand  how  statesmen 
with  the  affairs  of  nations  on  their  shoulders 
should  grow  weary  of  local  trivia.    Neverthe- 


laaa  tha  puny  problems  of  dependanta  are  thci 
price  of  an  ovarlordshlp  such  as  that  which 
Congress  Impoaea  upon  the  District.  Thes4:! 
proulems  cannot  In  conscience  be  evaded  so 
long  as  an  unrepresentative  rule  over  a  dis- 
franchised people  la  malntatoed.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  DEvrrr  doea  not  shrink  from  fac- 
tog  the  only  feasible  solution.  "This  Con- 
gress," he  says,  "should  grant  the  District  pf 
Columbia  a  charter  providing  for  a  legislative 
body  of  Its  own,  which  would  have  more  time, 
more  Inclination,  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
local  problems  with  which  to  legislate  for  thti 
good  of  the  District."  Local  home  rule  for 
the  District  Is  the  Inescapable  price  Members 
of  Congress  must  pay  for  freedom  from  ItJi 
problems.  We  should  think  it  a  release  they 
would  welcome  on  moral  as  well  as  on  prac- 
tical grounds.  We  should  think,  too.  that  it 
ought  to  be  coupled  with  full  membership  In 
the  American  society  and  representation  In 
Its  N:itlonal  Leglslattire — so  that  we  can 
share  with  Mr.  Devitt  and  his  colleagues  the 
great  burdens  of  statecraft  that  they  bear. 


The  Telephone  Strike 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Daily  Tribune  of  April 
9.  1947: 

PATIZMCZ     OF     PXOPLI     PRACTICAIXT     EXHAtHSTEO 

When  Congressmen  come  home  they  wUl 
find  the  patience  of  a  patient  people  prac- 
tically gone.  For  a  great  many  Congresemen 
win  go  home  to  dlst.-^cts  lacking  dial  phones. 
Their  friends  will  want  to  know  why  the 
flower  of  the  Nation's  Intelligence  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  cannot  keep 
the  basic  utilities  operating. 

Almost  dally  In  our  country  there  bol!«i 
up  another  argument  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes.  The  telephone 
strike  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list.  It 
makes  a  stronger  case  because  It  Is  a  strike 
to  a  utility  without  competition.  It  ties  up 
a  service  very  much  affected  with  a  public 
toterest,  as  the  lawyers  say. 

Only  certain  factors  in  union  labor  and 
certain  groups  of  employers  oppose  enforced 
arbitration.  The  public,  victim  of  recurrent 
quarrels  between  the  two,  wants  essential 
services  to  go  ahead  without  a  break.  Only 
forcing  both  sides  to  accept  the  rultog  of  an 
impartial  court  will  guarantee  that.  Why 
belittle  the  United  Nations  set-up  to  work 
on  an  International  scale,  destined  to  btmip 
against  the  stone  wall  of  sovereignty,  when 
within  our  own  country  we  are  unable  to 
settle  Industrial  differences  by  peaceful 
means? 

If  compulsory  arbitration  be  not  applied 
to  all  labor  relations,  at  least  it  should  apply 
to  enterprises  affected  with  a  public  Inter- 
est. That  Is  a  broad  term.  It  would  take 
In  coal  mines  and  the  telephone  company. 

Two  British  dominions  have  had  long  er- 
pertence  with  compulsory  arbitration.  They 
are  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  It  m 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Laws  regtilale 
labor  relations.  Both  countries  are  compara- 
tively small.  By  American  standards,  thty 
are  poor.  They  cannot  afford  the  waste  of 
anarchy  In  labor  relations.  They  caimot  pay 
tlia  costs  of  strikes — the  civU  equivalent  of 
warfare.   Perhaps  Australia  and  New  Zealand 


are  politically  more  mature  than  tha  Unltad 
States.    Or  would  Americans  deny  that? 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merlta 
of  the  telephone  strike.  They  may  be  highly 
technical. 

Some  facts  are  simple  enough  for  all  to 
tmderstand. 

The  telephone  company  operates  under  a 
franchise,  without  competition,  and  submlta 
to  public  utility  commission  regulation. 
Therefore.  It  and  other  utilities  should  sub- 
mit to  comptilsory  arbitration.  They  do  so 
to  rates. 

People  who  go  to  work  for  a  public  utility 
should  realize  that  their  status  will  ba  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  workers.  They 
should  accept  the  responsibility  of  maintain^ 
Ing  continuous  service.  They  should  be  awara 
that  their  only  protection  U  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. They  should  know  that  they  are 
bound  to  settle  their  differences  with  tha 
company  by  peaceful  means.  They  and  tha 
company  should  know  that  all  must  obey 
the  order  of  an  arbitration  court  with  no 
more  question  than  the  order  of  another 
court.  That  la  the  way  It  should  be  under 
compulsory  arbitration. 

But  the  present  Congress,  during  the  terma 
of  most  of  its  Members,  plagued  by  major 
strikes,  tocludlng  a  railroad  tie-up.  a  coal 
strike,  and  a  telephone  strike — to  mention 
only  the  big  ones — has  brtiahed  aside  apply- 
tog  law  to  both  sides  In  labor  relations.  Con- 
gressmen have  dodged  compuibory  arbltratloa 
within  this  couiitry.  Yet  some  of  them  hope 
to  apply  It,  in  effect,  internationally. 

Anything  less  than  compulsory  arbitration 
is  a  subterfuge,  a  makeshift,  an  avoidance 
of  basic  Issues,  an  Invitation  to  todustrial 
anarchy,  and  a  delay  to  the  solution  until 
the  United  States  becomes  as  adxilt  In  labor 
relations  as  are  some  smaller  and  less  wealthy 
nations. 

Waste  of  natural  resources — soil,  foresta, 
and  water — Is  not  the  only  waste  which  this 
Nation  confuses  with  liberty. 


The  Position  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1947 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  in  the  Appendix  thereof  an 
article  written  by  Yongjeung  Kim  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
14. 1947,  entitled  "Position  of  Korea": 
Position    or    Kobea — Amzsican    and    Soviet 

LEilDEBS     ASKZS     TO     FOCTJB     ATTENTIOK     OW 

Pboblem 
To  the  EorroB  or  thi  Nkw  Yokk  Timis: 

The  appeals  of  small  nations  and  small  men 
often  fall  to  reach  Important  places.  There- 
fore, through  the  good  will  of  the  Times.  I 
am  trying  to  gain  the  attention  of  Secretary 
ol  State  George  C.  Marshall  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  today 
toward  Moscow,  where  the  chief  planners  of 
the  peace  are  meeting  to  formulate  treatlea 
for  Germany  and  Austria.  The  peoples  of  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  are  hoping  lor  a 
Just  settlement. 

As  secretary  Marshall  and  Foreign  Mtolster 
Molotov  come  together  there  Is  f  unique 
problem  upon  which  their  attention  should 
be  foctised.    It  Is  the  problem  of  Korea. 

The  unhappy  Korean  situation  Is  the  sola 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  ui« 
Soviet  Union.    Korea  is  a  proving  ground  ctf 
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nli^tona   between    these    two   greaieet 

If  thty  can  eolve  the  Korean  prob- 

•mlfcably.  the  reUUone  between  the  two 

■o   often    atnilned    of    late,    will 

uem^ndoualy  improved      Tbeir  attention 

e  given  to  Korea  more  than  to  tny- 

le  in  the  world      And  If  they  wleh  to. 

p^>relgn    Mlnl«ter«   can    eettle   thia 

matter  eaally  and  qxiickly  In  a  brief 

meeting  betw««i  the  formal  treaty- 
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today  mora  than  2.000.000  dla- 
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expected  from  the  enemy, 
but   not   at   the   bands   of   admtrsd 
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and    T   aoalka    aftar    VJ-day 

pramlsed  IndapaMtanca  is  far  from 

me  nation  slnJts  daaper  tato  political. 

n^c  and  aodal  chaos.     The  people  ara 

apprehensive  of  Soviet  end  Amerl- 

laiantlons      Surely   Secretary   Marshall 

y^ji^gn  Ulnlater  lidotov  deplore  the  con- 

cC  this  Intolerable  altuatlon.    They 

to  sse  a  friendly  nation  strangled 

Ihay  wtsh  to  kaa  th«  long-astabllshed 
at  the  Korean  people. 

err  Foa  bslp 

lovtet  and  American  eommands  have 

ble   to   rescue  tht   Korean    nation 

disastrous  poaltton.    Now  30.000.000 

^.-,     are  looking  hopefully  to  Meaars. 

II  and  Ifolotov  to  aave  them  from  the 

rr  of  national  ruination      It 

to  answer  a  cry  for  help.    The 

could   spare  a  few  minutes 

problems  to  Iron  out  their  Korean 
and  rekindle  the  ftraa  of  hope  In 
_  ar  the  KoreaBs. 
.  two  foreign  ministers  make  the  wel- 
the  Korean  nation  their  primary  con- 
•  setUement  of  the  Korean  queatlon 
a  simple  aaittar.    Tbe  United  States 
toM  the  world  thst  their  Interest 
_    to  help  and  not  to  fatn.    Be- 
_  tbe  Borsaa  right  to  ailf -datvalaa- 
the  key  to  the  aolutlon. 
.-   inferior  It  might  prove  to  be  at 
i^orea  should  be  allowed  to  develop  a 
at  her  own  at  onee 

TiJ— JWWM  Kns. 
.  MontM  Afmtr$  InstituU. 
12.  1941. 


DtjficatMB  of  MemorUl  Ckim«t  u^ 
PUqm,  Lawrchce,  Mass. 

□CTEN^HON  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


rwMtoy,  AprU  22.  1H7 

llrJ  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex  lOMl  my  rbs^  Ib  the  Rboosb. 
I  wisli  to  Indode  hvein  a  speech  I  de 
hi  the  Bnice  School  memortoJ 


chimes  dedication.  Lawrence.  Mass- 
Saturday.  April  19. 1M7.  at  2  p.  m.: 

In  all  landa  and  m  all  times  the 
ot  a  boll  has  called  people  together. 

One  of  our  first  recollections  u  thst  of 
school  bell,  summoning  us  to  Join  in  gr 
study.    And  throughout  the  rest  of  our  d^] 
ths  bell  calls  to  the  community,  brlr 
many  dlllerent  messages. 

Our  aoceators  came  trom  Ireland.  Kngli 
prsnoe,  Italy,  and  many  other  cotin tries  i 
arated  from  one  anoither  by  race  and  exist 
as  wall  as  by  ocean  and  mountain  and 
ders.    But  one  thing  they  did  have  In 
mon.  and  that  was  the  unlveraal  langt 
the  bells. 

in  every  vlUage.  the  bell  tower  ot 
church  rose  above  the  home  like  a  ahel 
standing  in  the  middle  of  his  flock.  The  I 
aarvod  many  civic  purposea.  but  it  is  on' 
the  reverent  ones  that  1  wish  to  speak. 
was  a  signal  of  devotion,  (or  the  ang 
prayers  were  said  at  morning,  noon,  and 
nlng  ttt  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

In  between,  lu  cheerful  ring  brought 
Ings  of  marriage  and  birth.     At  other  til 
its  slow  and   mournful   voice   spoke  a 
lareweli  for  those  who  grieved  a  loved 
We  think  of  that  uadltkw  as  we  meetj 
today.    It  la  significant  that  ws 
dedicate  this  clock  and  tlMM  eMMMa  in 
ory  of  those  who  saertfjced  their  lli 
World  War  I.  and  for  th»jse  who  foUoi 
their  footsteps  during  \/orld  War  n. 

They  gave  all  the  wealth  of  their  precu 
youth  that  we  might  live,  and  go  on  to 
our  small  part  In  the  great  and  total  er 
that  m.  at  be  made  to  win  peace  and 
rlty  for  all  mankind. 

Their  toss  Is  our  loss,  and  one  that  is 
yond  all   reckoning.     But  the  aq^tt 
animated  them  did  not  die.    It  simplj 
over  (roni  them  to  us. 

Msy   tlie   music   from   this  tower   f< 
remind   us  of  the  bond   which   unites 
dead  to  the  Uvtng  and  to  those  yet  unt 
so  that  we.  in  whom  life  vests  at  this 
ment,  shaU  not  fall  In  our  task. 

Tbe  world  Is  filled  with  alarms  and 
flWtWM    and  most  of  us  feel  thst  we  are 
hv  awert  along  by  a  restless  tide  and 
from  the  real  work  which  we  shou.ri  be 
lag.    Tbe  daily,  commcmplace  choreic  at 
are  neceuaary.    Without  them,  such  life 
know,  would  not  be.    At  timee.  they  are 
and  irksome,  and  because  they  seem  mi 
iBgleaa.  we  weary  of  them. 

Tet.  In  the  tang  end  mysterious  Joi 
eallatf  Ufa.  all  these  Uttle  things  add 
a  way  that  escapes  our  immediate  ' 
standing 

There  are  Interludes,  however, 
laughter  of  a  child,  or  the  boundless 
a  woman,  or  the  faith  and  courage  ot  a 
make  us  aware  ot  the  miracle  of  ereal 
and  we  know  the  —aanlng  of  reverem 
Tbe  nusle  d  tha  halla  plays  on  oar 
strings,  touching  wnaiptorad  depths 
each  and  every  one  of  us.   It  was  John 
who  said  that:  "any  man's  death  dlml 
me.  beotuse  I  am  involved  in  mankind. 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for  wl 
bell  tolls.    It  tolls  for  thee." 

What  he  said  appllas  to  vb  today, 
dedicate  these  ah  lias  to  the  memory 
war  dead.   Thay  wava  thvolved  in  tha  L_ 
mankind,  giving  up  their  Uvee  for  the 
nlty  of  human  personality. 

We.  the  living,  are  face  to  face  with  a 
rible  cfaalUauge.    It  la  this.    Shall  we  U 
control  the  vast  power  at  our  disp4 
the  good  of  all  mankind?     Or  shall 
■o  that  the  few  who  survive  shall 
tha  lOBeUaaas  of  the  ruins? 

It  Is  troB  such  small  beclnnlnga 
dedication,  that  we  derive  hope  for 
ture.    Thla  aftanoon.  wa  have  par  tic 
In  a  neighborhood  a— t.    ■sta  is  the 
toot  and  source  at  all  democracy.    When  i 


tly   work   together   to 
>th  beautiful  and 

Id  to  ever-larger 
rhich  the  fate  of  man- 
it  In  tribute  to  the 
bellow  men.  we  may  be 

are  on  the  right  road, 
aemurlal  chlmea.  keep- 

jh  the  years,  will  help 

he  best  that  was  in  the 

Ifreedom  with  security 

help  to  build  in  ths 
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iprU  12,  1947 

I  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Id  my  remarks  in  the 
ae  following  editorial 
for  AprU  14.  1947: 
t.OOO.OOO  Is  Not  Too 
Woau)  A  Fan  Picruaa 
Poucna 

Jashlngton  a  very  com- 
ithe  national  scene  in- 
little   nonatulbutaole 
[Ruaslsns  were  thinking 
Into  Greece.'  he  said. 
^y   advance   S176.OO0.OOO, 
propaganda,  and   save 
Is    little    question    but 
Approve  the  I260.000.COO 
reecc.    But  the  budget 
eut's  OlDce  of  Interna- 
and     Cultural     Affairs 
ling  propaganda)  Is  at 
I  most  threatening  scru- 
lomv -minded   members 
roprlatlons    Committee. 
^u  •  ~   that  during  Oscal 
|t  taall  spend  on  Infor- 
In    Greece    an    even 

IX  QIC 

last  January  In  a  draa- 

of  OWl  and  ths 

lator  of  Inter-Amenean 

a  Btafl  of  8.000  at  hotna 

ktrles  where  the  United 

Each  week  It  broadeaats 

luslc.  and  featxira  pro- 

itin   Aaaartoa.   and    the 

originate   from    3d 

ers  m  the  United  States 

I  sutloos  are  used.    They 

igu^es.  including,  re- 

Ireek    and    Txirkisb    are 

These  radio  activities 

If  OlC'a  budget. 

tncy  sends  in  Morse  coda 

|n  to  our  smbaaalaa  and 

rhlch  is  turned  over  to 

^t  the  point  of  reception. 

tnformstional  librarlea 

re  exhibits  of  American 

ipbs.  and   documentary 

aeen.     It  assists  in  the 

ige  of  teachers  and  stu- 

ot  this  large  order  of 

to  PrsaldaBtlal  dlrec- 

lat  other  peoples  receive 

of  Ai— laaa  life  and 

Bias  of  the  United  Stataa 


Government."     Or,  In  the  words  of  G«orge 
Marshall,  "to  cover  the  earth  with  truth." 

The  OIC  was  given  S19.QOO.0OC  to  tackle  the 
Job  In  1946.  It  wanu  S25.000.000  this  year, 
most  of  the  increase  being  attributable  to 
universal  rising  costs.  It  also  wanU  SIO,- 
000,000  to  build  more  relay  transmitters  and 
la  interested  in  the  S5.000.000  interdepart- 
mental request  for  advisory  assistance  to 
Latin  America,  as  well  as  tbe  granting  of  our 
S3.000.000  dues  to  LNESCQ.  But  the  $25.- 
000,000  operating  budget  Is  what  has  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  William  Benton 
worried.  For  whereas  it  is  the  nature  of 
a  ConfO'essman  to  appropriate  overnight 
S9.000.000  to  keep  foot-and-mouth  disease 
from  crossing  tbe  Mexican  border,  he  needs 
a  great  deal  more  than  three  times  as  much 
soul  searching  to  appropriate  less  than  three 
times  as  much  money  toward  creating  good 
will  (and  combatting  Ul  will)  for  the  United 
States  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  legitimate  skeptic  is  entitled  to  three 
questions  about  our  informational  service  as 
It  is  now  set  up:  (1)  Does  it  duplicate  the 
operations  of  private  agencies?  (2)  Does  it 
compete  with  them?  And,  most  important, 
(3)  la  it  effective? 

The  American  press,  movies,  radio,  and  in- 
ternational philanthropies  have  long  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  burden  of  conveying  the 
Ideas,  the  image,  tbe  voice,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
America  to  foreign  peoples.  But  the  very 
complexity  of  the  ideas  of  a  free  press  may 
often  confuse  rather  than  clarify  American 
Issues  for  that  three-quarters  of  mankind 
which  habitually  geta  lu  news  from  Ita  gov- 
ernmental horse's  mouth  and  in  very  simple 
terms,  to  say  the  best  of  It.  The  movie  in- 
dustry does  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  convey 
any  aspect  of  America  beside  glamour,  and 
It  is  not  Interested  in  documentary  films  to 
any  great  extent.  The  major  American 
broadcasters  have  no  larger  commercial  in- 
terest in  short-wave  transmission  and  have 
recently  signified  their  willingness  to  let  the 
Government  go  It  alone — with  some  Indus- 
trial advice  from  the  side  lines.  As  to 
philanthropies,  the  OIC  serves  only  as  a  cata- 
lytic agent,  when  requested,  between  them 
and  their  overseas  operations.  In  other 
words.  OIC  may  be  absolved  of  the  charge  of 
duplication 

The  only  voices  to  be  raised  on  the  question 
of  competition  from  the  OIC  came  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  last  year. 
AP  and  UP  withdrew  their  services  from  the 
agency  on  the  ostansible  grounds  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  associated  with  Govern- 
ment propagandizing.  But  there  are  ex- 
change agrecmenta  between  AP.  UP.  and  Tass, 
the  Soviet  news  agency.  More  understand- 
able would  be  the  press  associations'  im- 
wlUingness  to  give  news  free  to  parts  of  the 
world  which  might  buy  their  services.  At 
any  rate  AP  and  UP  are  out.  and  OIC  geta 
along  with  Hearst's  International  News 
Service. 

HOW  EfTECTTVXT 

The  question  of  OICs  effectiveness  Is.  of 
course,  the  paramount  ons.  and  one  which 
calls  for  a  certain  amount  of  faith.  There  is 
no  known  poll  which  measures  the  fluctua- 
tions of  a  nation's  world  reputation  solely  on 
the  basis  of  ita  informational  program. 
Queried  last  week  about  the  performance  of 
OIC  In  their  areas.  Life  correspondenta  split 
about  even  between  verdlcta  of  good  and  bad. 
In  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  United  States 
occupied  Germany  the  correspondenta  turned 
In  low  marks  (noting,  however,  that  wasted 
countries  make  a  poor  seed  ground  fOT  plant- 
ing Inspirational  good  will).  In  India.  Aus- 
tria and  the  Balkans  the  OIC  got  full  credit 
for  bang-up  excellence.  In  New  Delhi,  where 
the  Indians  are  now  writing  their  first  free 
constitution,  the  OIC  library  is  filled  with 
assembly  delegates  studying  American  con- 
stitutional practice.  This  fact  may  soms 
day  affect  world  history. 


The  quality  of  OIC  broadcasto  has  received 
a  respectable  over-all  appraisal  from  in 
unexpected  source.  Recently  Representative 
Tabzx.  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  one  who 
used  to  groan  loudest  over  OWI's  appropria- 
tions, extensively  sampled  translations  of  the 
OIC  prcduct  "Not  as  good  as  Fulton  Lewis," 
vnw  his  reported  verdict,  "but  better  than 
Raymond  Gram  Swing."  Even  so  he  is  cut 
to  prune  the  agency's  budget,  and  it  ill 
take  all  the  congressional  friends  the  OIC 
can  get  to  keep  him  from  doing  so.  Tb<>M 
friends  will  have  certain  victories  for  the 
agency  to  point  to,  such  as  the  occasion  when 
Poland  banned  the  Byrnes  Stuttgart  speech 
until  the  OIC  had  pumped  it  into  the  country 
for  3  days  by  air.  But  mostly  they  will  have 
to  fall  back  on  tbe  argument  that  OIC  has 
only  been  in  business  a  year,  that  it  is  too 
early  to  Judge  its  accomplishmenta  and  that 
with  Britain  alone  spending  $40,000,000  a  year 
on  ita  propaganda  machine  and  the  Russians, 
God  knows  how  much  more  on  theirs,  we 
ought  to  have  one.  too. 

A  PROBLXM  IM  PROMOTION 

That  is  not  too  good  an  argument,  for  the 
pessimist's  reply  to  the  British  appropriation 
might  be,  "And  what  has  It  gotten  them?" 
The  answer  to  that  could  well  be  that  no 
amount  of  advertising  can  sell  a  product 
across  public  rejection.  For  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Benton's  reluctance  as  a  former  iidman  to 
consider  his  function  in  advertising  temu:. 
propaganda  is  a  promotional  and  selling  Job. 

As  such  ita  first  necessity  is  a  good  product. 
The  men  at  our  short-wave  mikes  must  have 
a  picture  to  describe  that  is  clear.  Is  it  clear? 
Byrnes*  Stuttgart  speech,  the  "Truman  doc- 
trine" and  Secretary  Marshall's  determination 
at  Moscow  certainly  make  it  clearer  than  It 
was  thia  time  last  year.  The  future  per- 
formance of  our  informational  activities 
should  be  all  the  more  effective  as  a  result. 
In  any  case,  under  whatever  direction,  called 
by  whatever  initials,  and  at  whatever  not 
unreasonable  cost,  it  Is  a  Job  that  must  be 
done  and  done  well.  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate the  money. 

In  his  Struggle  for  the  World,  which  Life 
digested  in  Ita  March  31  issue,  James  Bum- 
ham  suggested  that  "United  States  propa- 
ganda could  be.  and  would  benefit  by  being, 
for  the  most  part  true,  or  close  to  the  truth." 
Such  a  proposal,  in  line  with  so  much  of  Mr. 
Bumham's  thesis,  tends  to  look  upon  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  two  totalitarian 
powers  already  locked  Iq  mortal  conflict.  The 
Burnham  thesis  and  the  extent  to  which  Life 
agrees  and  disagrees  with  it  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  on  this  page  next  week. 
Here  let  us  remark  that  while  Communist 
radio  propaganda  habitually  refers  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man as  a  "fascist  imperialist,"  the  United 
States  does  not  and  will  not  demean  itself  by 
responding  in  kind.  The  war  of  Ideas  in 
which  we  are  engaged  with  Russia  ls,«mong 
other  things,  a  war  between  truth  and  un- 
truth, or  at  least  between  resi}ect  for  truth 
and  cynical  manipulation  of  it.  The  case  for 
OIC  is  simply  this:  When  there  is  so  much 
untruth  around,  the  friends  of  truth  are 
obliged  to  speak  up. 


Salute  to  Lawrence,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHT7srrTS 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  AprU  22,  1947 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr,  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscobd.  I 


wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald.  Friday. 
AprU  18.  1947: 

SALUTE    TO    LAWaxMCB 

This  week  the  arrow  of  attention  points 
26  miles  northwest  of  Boston  to  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  which  Is  celebrating  ita  one- 
hundredth  birthday.  Lawrence  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  ita  century  of  existence,  for  more 
than  any  other  city  does  this  manufactur- 
ing centar  Illustrate  the  spirit  of  New  Eng- 
land entarprise. 

The  city  has  been  rocked  by  labor  unrest, 
shaken  by  depressions,  and  torn  by  dvlc 
squabbles,  but.  like  Antaeus,  the  wrestler 
In  mythology  who  grew  stronger  with  each 
toss  to  the  earth.  Lawrence  has  emerged  the 
greater  for  ita  troubles. 

As  it  has  woven  fabrics  through  the  years, 
powered  by  the  great  Lawrence  Dam,  mak- 
ing Lawrence  the  leculing  worsted  and  woolen 
dress-goods  center  in  the  Nation,  so,  too,  has 
the  city  woven  the  blood  lines  of  46  nation- 
alities into  one  pattern,  the  democratic  pat- 
tern, of  life.  Today,  the  excellency  of  this 
way  of  life  Is  evident  everywhere  in  the  city. 

From  Ita  industrial  unrest  has  come  sys- 
tematic studies  which  have  created  a  new 
industrial  consciousness  and  relationship  be- 
tween workers  and  employers. 

From  ita  corporation  boarding  houses,  of 
old,  where  death,  birth,  and  romance  crowded 
in  endless  sequence,  have  sprung  an  aware- 
ness that  workers  must  not  live  a  pigeon- 
hole existence,  and  today  the  hillsides  of  the 
city  are  alight  with  the  lamps  of  modem 
homes. 

The  city  hss  developed  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  recreational  centers  to  match  ita  for- 
ward housing  program,  and  it  has  plucked 
out  the  prejudices  and  misgivings  from  Ita 
foreign  population  through  systematic  edu- 
cation In  Americanization  and  naturaliza- 
tion. For  many  years,  a  free  course  of  lec- 
tures, especially  for  industrial  classes,  on  sci- 
entific and  miscellaneous  subjecta,  has  been 
sustained  by  endowment. 

Today,  as  the  Lawrence  Dam.  a  marvel  of 
hammered  granlta.  spills  water  In  an  tin- 
broken  crest  900  feet  long  exactly  as  It  did 
in  the  city's  early  days,  life  has  come  to 
mean  more  than  the  power  of  the  water 
over  that  dam. 

It  has  pivoted  itself  In  the  spiritual  and 
social  forces  of  a  new  age  as  well. 


Hartley  BUI  Wonld  Aid  Jastice  Depart- 
ment in  Antitnist  Suits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OW  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  Include 
that  jwrtion  of  the  Justice  Department's 
report  prepared  last  year  at  the  request 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
which  deals  with  prosecutions  of  labor 
unions  in  the  construction  industry  for 
antitrust  law  violatioos: 

In  19S9,  1940,  and  1941,  the  Department 
brought  a  number  of  cases  against  labor 
unions  for  aUeged  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  At  the  outset  we  made  it  clear  that 
we  were  not  attacking  any  of  the  legitimato 
activities  of  labor  unions,  such  as  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  or  activities  de* 
signed  to  raise  wages,  reduce  hours,  and  Im- 
prove working  conditions.  We  recognized 
the  limited  liability  of  unions  under  tbe 
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UMl  Morrto-lAOumrdU  AeU  for  ae- 
wblch.  but  (or  th«  tMmptkMW  grant- 
would  oooatuutc  Tlola- 
tlM  SMrman  Act.     Our  program  was 
t  union  acUTttlM  vbicb.  In  our 
it,    went     bayond     the    exempUon* 
!abor-unlcm  acUvltia*  by  the  Clay- 
too  ani  Norrte-LaOuardla  Acta.     Tha  •ctlvt- 
tHt  atjkok*^  «cr*    '  ^  >  Jurtadlctlonal  sttikM, 
_,  tboas  \n  wblch  ona  unloo  struck 
^  anocbar  union  wbicb  bad  baan  c«r- 
1 1  tha  National  LAbor  ■■iaMwM  Board 
I      laguunate      coUactlaa-barfalntng 
with    whom    tha    amployer    should 
daal   '(k)  strlkaa  to  arset  tariff  walU  around 
a  parU  iviar  loealltir:  (S>  reruaal  to  work  on 
^Ml  M  tail  prafabrlcatad  materials;  (4)  make 
trart.    ncludlns  the  transfer  of  work  from 
one  la  kit  group  to  another,  sa  wall  aa  ra- 
tha  parformanoe  of  mora  work  than 
laonably  nacasaary  to  complete  a  job; 
j)ai?T«*njents  between  employer  and 
labor' I  mups  to  flx  prices  on  building  mata- 
Theaa  latter  afiaaBMnta  were  enforced 
kll^  by  refusal  at  tha  wnloBa  to  work  for 
eturers  or  contractors  who  woula  not 
t  hj    prlce-flxlng    arrangement.     Tnder 

arrangements,    the    particular    unions 

tavot^id  became  the  exeltislTa  labor  supply 
•or  til )  manufnrrturer  group 

—  OapartaaBt  loat  ataaaat  all  tha  ceasa 
fear  voaiftt,  tiw  ecoru  botdtng 
M  tha  OBloaa  acted  in  their  own 
And  did  not  eomblnr  with  non- 
labor  groups  their  actlvltlea  were  Immune 
Kosecutlon  under  the  Hherman  Act. 
lb  trade  and  commerce  be  restrained. 
In  thi  Hfth  group,  the  couru  held  generally 
that  t  f  unions  were  llsble  If  they  sided  snd 
ampioyer  groupe  to  achieve  market 
control,  vfvn  though  the  union's 

^ ^       In  entering  the  combUMtUott  related 

to  tai  ns  ard  condltkms  of  emptaqrOMnt. 
The    Rutcheson    case    {United    State*    a. 
„j.  et  al.   (313  U    8.  219;  7  L.  R.  R. 

01) )  was  the  first  major  defeat  of  the 

Ahtlt  ust  DiTlaloa  ha  Its  campaign  against 
laaus  inu  of  trad«.  tn  tha  construction  indus- 
rbe  case  aroM  out  of  s  jortidlctlon 
dtapu  a  m  the  Anhcosv-Busch  brewing  plant 
t  Louis  betwiio  the  United  Brothar- 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Aflaerlca 

ha   Intamstlonal    Association   of   Ma- 

chlnti  ta.  The  dupuu  arose  between  tha  csr- 
pratsra  and  nuMrhlnlsta  as  to  who  should 
I  aarious  work  at  araetinc  aaembllnK. 
If.  and  settmc  sMirtHnsry  In  the 
brewery. 
Thi  I  controversy  derelopcd  Into  a  strike 
t  o  Uy  or  the  naillrights.  but  a  aytmpathatlc 
of  other  — -— ^"«  of  AFL  sgalnat 
r-BOBCh  and  talaat  other  construc- 
who  ware  building  plant  ts- 

brawtnc  I'lnwipany.    Boycotu 

declared  agalaat  the  wipaayli  haw 

and  I  otlcae  were  puMtshed  to  the  eflbct  thM 
the  company  was  unfair  to  organized  labor. 
The  <  toeenuaent  lost  the  suit  in  the  district 
•at  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
tta  case  arae  decided  against  the  Gov- 

jit  Oh  PMBrvary  *.  IMl- 

Thi  Oofamment  argued  that  there  Is  no 
flbra  at  laher  warfare  so  opposed  to  the  public 
inter  at  as  a  )«nied)aUonal  stnk»    and  that 
I  iployer  who  teda  kimealf  a  vlcUm  of 
s  strtka  la  pamm/Imm  hmmm  th«a  la  no 

iMU  alop  tha 


hood 

and 


strlki 
Anhe 


decldtd 


ant 

Act 


hn 
I  [Id 


w  ■icn.oTaBa 

Jt^laAMloo  strlksa  are  permitted  by  thla 
niy*i^^  they  are  called  by  one 
ocganlaaUon  agalnat  aaothar  after  a 
hargilnlng  alectloa  vaaSm  tha  pcoviaiona  of 
tha  !  MIonal  Labor  BalatlaBa  Act.  Thla 
■let  pt  lawa.  tharefora.  Btoeas  tha 


that  the  strike  waa  a  labor  dispute 
the  mesnlng  of  tha  Rams-LaOuardia 
the  Clayton  Act.  therefore  there  had 
alolatlon  at  tha  Shscaaa  law  by  tha 
of  tha 


on  the  horns  ot  a  dilemma  from  which 
to  no  escape  und«  ptaaent  Int 
Two  caaea  U  ought  by  the 
Justice   lUuatrata  the   dilemma 
above     larty  In  IMO  an 
turned  ifalaat  two  AFL 
m  OMn«»  eiliglMg  that  ihey 
plywood  aMda  hf  tte  Harbor  Plywood 
whlcb  operates  a  factory  in  Hoqulam. 
{United  Stmtea  ».  United  Brot/ierhood  ot 
pent€rs  untd  Jotnera  of  Amariem  at  ai.) 
In  1938  the  local  slBllate  of  APL  In  H< 
petitioned  the  NLRB  to  hold  an  eU 
tfetamtea  tha  hmiBlhtag  agent  for  tha 
pany  wmkmm.    A  IttOa  later  the  aflUii 
CIO  also  ssked  for  an  election.    In  8ept 
1938  the  election  was  held  and  the  CIO 
won  it     Then  the  Carp«nt«ra  Local 
o   Chicago.  AFL.  ordered  Its  members 
arork  on  any  product  manufactured 
Harbor  Plywood  Oarp.  and  In  October  a 
waa  called  against  a  coruum«>  in   "^ 
ualng  the  product.    As  ti 
Department  of  Justice  o 
ment  against  the  Chicago  union  In  Pel 
1940.  but  because  of  the  Hutcheson^ 
on  February  3.  1941.  the  Supreme 
April  7.  1941.  stisUlned  the  local  coi 
mur-er  on  tha  authority  of  tha  Hut 
case  (gLHBklaa.«W). 

Another  almllar  cMa  waa  the  bo] 
CIO  truckers  In  New  Orleans  by 
AFL  (Unrted  State*  v.  Building  and 
tion  Trades  Council  ft  ai.  (113  U.  8. 
LRR  Man.  459)). 

As  a  reault  of  an  electloo  under  the^ 
tlon  of  MLRB.  the  United  Transport 
of  New  Orleans,  s  CIO  amilaU.  waa 
by  the  Board  as  the 
employeea  of  rarlcus  trucfclBg  flraa 
city. 

All  at  the  defendant  labor  unlona 
were  alBllataa  of  A7L  would  not  recell 
terlal  from  trucking  flrma  enploylng 
hers  of  tha  local  CIO.     Aa  a  reault  ' 
refusal,  a  large  number  of 
mcnts  of  materials  snd  building  i 
held  up  and  it  became  oaoeeaary  for  tha] 
bara  of  tha  CIO  local  to  aohlaaai    ' 

aratar  auTlers  to  other  truckera 
AFL  qntema. 

The  Government  sought  to  < 
Plywood  caae  and  the  New  Orleana 
case  from  the  Hutcheson  caae  on  the 
that  the  CIO  valoa  haa  baaa 
sole  bargatarihc  a0Ml  at  •• 
the  National  Labor  Belatlona  Act  Net 
on  April  7.  1941.  the  Supre:ne 
the  JadgMsnt  of  the  district 
■latalnlng  tha  dewtuiers  in  the  New 
Trucking  case  on  the  authority 
Hutcheson  ease. 


In  Psbruary  1940  an  Indictment 
tamed  against  a  number  ot  contrac 
onhm  oAcials  in  Cook  County.  Ill 
groaadi  that  they  prohibited  the  u<ie 
ar  fabrteatad  atone  which  was  fabricai 
■Ida  of  the  area.  The  Bedford- 
district  of  Indiana  is  sn  Important 
Umastona  used  In  the  building  indi 
I  about  go  percent  of 
tha  United  SUtaa  and 
cent  of  that  oaad  m  the  Chicago  area, 
of  the  staoa  li  aold  in  rough  blocks 
of  it  is  finished  and  fabricated  and 
specified  slaes  and  sbapee.  In  the 
[anreee  15  to  90  percent  of  the  rough 
chipped  oC  and  muat  be  rtlspneert  ot  In  i 
politan  araaa.  Ttaarafora.  there  is  a 
freight  haul  on  waata  stone  wh!<  ri  i« 
cated  at  tha  hulhttng  stta>-aiM  in 
out.  The  CMtapo  stone  contracts 
^Tii/iw«  at  stoaaeotteta  had  an  agreet 
tha  aCbet  that  they  would  aat 
flnlahed  In  the 
itfvtrlct  and  the  men-.beraj 
Connnll  refused  to 
la  whlQb  llmeetnne  fahri 


The  union  boycott 

lecutters  but  to  other 
ling    ironworkers    snd 

ease  was  the  subject  of 
>rthern  dutrict  at  till- 
il  resulted  In  a  directed 
the  Hutcheson  declaton 
(8  LRR  Man.  459). 
the  Government  lost  aa 
?heson  decision  was  the 
Ibor   unions   In   Chicago 
ly -mixed  concrete     The 
the  spreedlng  of  con- 
jck  mixers  which  sgltate 
aray  to  the  }ob.     Such 
I  used  tn  all  of  the  metro- 
ir    L'nlted  Btatea  except 
ruicaKo   laanent   unions, 
engineers  and  the  bod 
IS  tiae  of  truck  mixers 
ed  the  same  smount  of 
3v>-<l  as  would  have  been 
-.ods  of  mixing  on  the 
.k.irned  manufacturare 
115   that  they  would  BOt 
lem  in  the  Chicago  area 
rchasers  of  uucks  were 
}uld  not  be  permitted  to 

»e   Hutcheson   case,   the 

111'     ready-mixed    cement 

IK    ^  unions.     On  April 

Bme   Court    attrmed    the 

plsulct  court  sustaining 

the    suthorlty    of    the 

nn  Man  4^). 

ihe  Government  ob- 
it against  a  group  ot  pro- 
ad  local  building  unions 
lis  area  which  had  com- 
^iM'vork  from  other  araaa 
«  tlon  of  prefabricated 
3d  in  adjacent  areas.  The 
1st: 
fairs  has  existed  in  the 
8t  Clair.  Madlsun.  snd 
the  8Uta  at  Illinois, 
be  conteiiaaeed  In  a  free 


len  went  on  to  point  out 

tasaulted  and  l>eaten  up 

threatened.      Workmen 

It  of  the  district,  bouaea 

bad  been  bombed,  and 

the  slU  had  been  de- 

dUaena  were  afraid  to 

)n     \nlee  producing  mUl- 

(       neu  agreed  with  the 

roducta  would  be  ueed 

the  AFL  Isbel.  and  con- 

thst  the  xwlona  would 

Ited  housee  or  Install  mlll- 

>t  bear  the  union  label. 

Ing  the  label  would  have 

the  Job  and  returned  to 

from   which   they    were 

islty  of  the  boycott  was 

[AFL  workers  of  all  crafta 

anegae  that  the  unlona 

fabricated  hotieee  which 

ootxlde  the  State  of 

lar  organised  Itbor  groupe 

the  defendants  h«d  been 

sn  snd  driven  from  their 

jrlcnted  houses  and  mlll- 

le  particular  Isbel. 

tlons  to  quseh  the  indict* 

were  filed  snd  were 

eoarts.    For  technical 

tlon  with  the  wording  of 

tjecause  of  the  court  rul- 

cases.  the  Bast  8t  Loula 

e*  V.  Ooedde  *  Company 

063) )  waa  not  appealed. 


coof 

hss  lost,  without  the  ex- 
I  latxjr  rcatralnt  caaea  which 
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have  been  brought  under  the  antitrust  lawa. 
even  though  the  Jurisdictional  strikes  have 
been  against  other  union  groups  certified 
after  election  under  the  National  Lat>ar  Re- 
lations Act.  Another  group  of  caeca,  namely, 
those  in  wtUch  there  is  restrictive  coopera- 
tion between  producers,  contractors,  and 
labor  unlona  offer  some  hope  of  successful 
Itlon  of  rastrictlTe  abuses.  One  case 
by  the  Government,  namely.  Lumber 
Produeta  Aatociation  of  San  Franciaco  (144 
F.  ad  640;  16  LRR  Man.  510):  and  s  private 
ault.  namely,  the  Allen  Bradley  case  (326  U.  8. 
797;  16  LRR  Man.  708).  has  definitely  raised 
the  queetion  ae  to  the  extent  to  which  non- 
labor  groups  can  have  restrictive  sgreements 
with  lat>or  unions  In  restraint  of  trade. 

In  the  Limiber  Producta  Association  caae  a 
number  at  concerns  manufacturing  mlllwcolt 
and  patterned  lumber  and  a  numlier  of  lalxv 
groupe  boycotted  the  use  of  mill  work  and 
finished  lumt)er  shipped  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco region  from  other  areaa,  notably.  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  where  the  products  were 
made  in  large  volume  and  cheaper  than  in 
the  Ban  Francisco  Bay  district.  The  labor 
In  the  Washington  and  Oregon  areas  was 
unionized  but  the  boyoott  waa  tanpoeed 
nevertheless. 

In  1936  the  tinlon  groups  demanded  an 
Increase  In  wagee  and  this  demand  was 
acceded  to  by  tJ»e  manufacturers  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  in  exchamge  for  an  agreement 
by  the  union  to  prevent  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment to  tha  iMy  area  at  producta  manu- 
factured ouUlde  of  California.  The  written 
agreement  provided,  among  other  things. 
that: 

*7fo  nutarlal  arlll  be  purchased  from,  snd 
no  work  will  t>e  done  on  any  material  or 
article  that  haa  bad  any  operation  performed 
on  same  by  eawmUls,  mills  or  cabinet  shops, 
or  other  dlsuitnitors  thst  do  not  conform 
to  the  ratee  at  wsge  and  working  conditions 
at  thla  agreement." 

Tha  dlatrlct  court  overruled  demurrers  and 
reftised  to  dismiss  the  indictment  and  the 
circuit  court  upheld  the  lower  cotirt  In  Its 
ruling.  However,  there  are  still  undecided 
questions  of  law  Involved  and  the  case  Is 
BOW  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  with 
taapect  to  certain  details  as  to  whether  manu- 
facturers aiMl  latMr  unions  can  make  Joint 
agreements  restraining  trade  in  price  fixing 
and  In  boycotting  the  products  of  others  who 
are  not  nemk>ers  of  the  manufacturing  or 
labor  groupe. 

ALLOT  ■UBLBT   CASS 

TBChnleally  the  niiiaaiae  Cotirt  has  decided 
In  the  Allen  Bradley  ease  (S6  U.  8.  797:  16 
L.  R.  R  Man.  796)  that  latxir  unions  cannot 
combine  with  nonlabor  gnmpe  In  restraint 
of  trade  but  tliat  the  same  restrictions  can 
be  Impcaed  by  the  union  acting  alone.  Thla 
may  or  may  not  t>e  a  hollow  victory  in  favor 
or  the  antitrust  laws,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  certain  restraints  can  t>e  im- 
pcaed by  the  unions  without  the  connlvsnoe 
at  tha  producer  or  contractor  groups.  This 
was  a  private  suit  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  deckled  on  June  18.  1945.  This 
waa  the  fhat  case  since  1936  in  which  the 
BopMsae  Court  hss  held  lalxir-unlon  activity 
as  violative  of  the  Sherman  Act  where  the 
activity  was  iclated  directly  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  In  this  case  local 
electrical  workers'  unions  entered  into 
cloe«d-shop  agreements  with  local  manufac- 
turers o<  electrical  equipment  and  electrical 
contractors  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  contractors  agreed  to  purchaae  elec- 
trical equipment  only  from  the  local  manu- 
facturers having  closed-shop  agreements  and 
the  manufacttirera  agreed  to  confine  their 
sales  to  contractors  who  employed  members 
Of  the  local  union.  The  local  unlona  agreed 
in  tin-n  to  work  only  on  electrical  equipment 
produced  t>y  the  local  manufacturers.  The 
thraa-way  circuit  area  thereby  doeed-^ooal 
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manufacturen,  emitractora,  and  the  unlona 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  dectrleal 
sttppUes  produced  outside  the  Hew  York 
area. 
The  Supreme  Court  eald  in  part: 
**We  think  Congress  never  Intended  that 
unions  could,  consistently  with  the  Sher- 
man Act.  aid  nonlalxn-  groups  to  create  bust* 
ness  monopolies  and  to  control  the  marketing 
of  goods  and  aervlcea." 

It  ta  not  dear,  however,  whether  this  de- 
ctBloh  will  iM  effective,  iMcauaa  the  Court 
went  on  to  say: 

"Our  hddlng  means  that  the  same  labor- 
union  activities  may  or  may  not  t>e  In  vlola- 
tlon  of  the  Sherman  Act,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  union  acts  alone  In  combina- 
tion with  business  groups." 

The  net  result  ot  all  the  lalwr  cases  lirought 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  In  recent  years  is 
that  none  of  the  restrictive  agreements  in- 
volving restriction  In  production,  price  fix- 
ing, allocation  of  markets,  and  l>oyootts  are 
violative  of  the  Sherman  Act  If  practiced 
hj  the  lalior  unions  alone.  Even  txjyootta 
of  plants  where  rival  factions  have  won  bar- 
gaining elections  tmder  tlM  National  Lat>or 
Relations  Act  are  not  restraints  of  trade 
within  the  meaning  of  ttie  ffiierman  Act. 
The  Department  has  rqpeived  a  numlMr  of 
complaints  of  such  l>oycotte  In  which  the 
management  Is  helpless,  the  election  having 
t>een  ordered  by  NLRB,  but  no  corrective  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  these  complaints  by  the 
Antitnist  Division  under  ttw  present  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  since  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment report  was  made  last  September, 
the  Supreme  Court  has.  on  March  10. 
acted  on  the  Lumber  Products  Associa- 
tion case  referred  to.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  decisions  and  dted 
section  6  of  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act 
as  basis  therefor. 

As  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  that  opinion  on  future  efforts  by  the 
Justice  Department,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter. In  his  dissenting  opinion,  said: 

Practically  speaking,  the  Interpretation 
given  by  the  Court  to  section  C  serves  to  Im- 
mtmize  unions,  especially  the  more  alert  and 
powerful,  from  Sherman  law  liability. 


The  Late  Honorable  Fred  NomuiB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHntOTOM 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washinfirt»n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  were  greatly  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  on  last 
Friday  morning  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, Fred  Norman. 

Fhkd  Normah  was  a  tireless  worker  in 
behalf  of  his  constituents — an  able  and 
devoted  public  servant.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  him  to  work  15  and  18  hours  a 
day.  This  work  schedule  no  doubt  was 
responsible  In  large  part  for  his  untimely 
death. 

Although  we  were  of  different  poUtieal 
faiths.  I  always  found  him  sincere, 
friendly,  and  cooperative.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  closely  with  him  on 
various  problems  affecting  the  welfare 


of  our  State,  particularly  inasmuch  as 
our  districts  adjoin. 

Fred  Nokmam  came  up  the  hard  way. 
He  was  born  in  Illinois  and  came  to  our 
State  as  a  young  man.  working  for  many 
years  in  the  lumber  and  saw  mills  of  our 
State.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
various  labor  organisations,  serving  as 
an  ofBcer  in  unions  affiliated  with  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  He  was  inter- 
ested In  State  pontics  for  over  40  years. 
He  served  for  several  years  as  a  State 
senator.  In  later  years,  he  was  engaged 
successfully  in  various  business  enter- 
prises. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing to  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Wage  Increases  and  Postal  Rates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

oa  OHIO 

IN  THX  HCXJSI  OP  RSPRBSENTATrVSB 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

BX't  TOmt  TOSTMAIt 

In  an  editorial  not  many  days  ago  tha 
Journal-News  disctissed  the  relationship  l}e- 
tween  wage  and  price  increases,  showing  how 
higher  prices  foUow  higher  wages.  To  give 
this  iUustration,  aiul  to  show  how  the  prob- 
lem Game  home  to  the  Federal  Government. 
the  case  of  mail  carriers  and  postal  clerks 
was  used. 

nils  is  an  Instance  m  which  postal  workers 
were  given  an  increase  last  July,  but  while 
the  arage  increaaea  naturally  increaae  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Post  OtBce  Department,  those 
wage  increases  are  not  by  any  means  the 
only  reason  for  the  necessary  Increaaea  In 
postal  ratea. 

Whether  the  average  dtlaen  knows  It  or 
not.  the  Post  Office  Department  give  free 
services  to  the  public  in  the  amount  of  nearly 
S350,000,000  a  year  in  free  mall  to  the  blind, 
in  congressional  mall.  In  nonprofit  pubUca- 
tlons.  loss  on  c.  o.  d..  loss  on  money  orders, 
magazine  mailing  rates,  parcel  post  loss,  free 
Government  mail,  loss  on  direct  mall  adver- 
tising and  newspaper  rates.  And  all  of  thaee 
amovmt  to  only  slightly  less  than  the  wage 
Increase  granted  last  year. 

And  while  we  Ye  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
there  are  a  few  other  thinga  people  dont 
know  alxiUt  the  wages  and  expenaee  of  that 
man  In  blue  who  comes  to  your  door  or  shop 
or  store  nearly  every  day.  snow,  rain,  or  shine. 

For  Instance,  do  you  know  that  the  average 
mail  carrier  or  clerk  in  the  Hamilton  post 
of&ce  Is  earning  around  S50  a  week,  with  the 
Increase?  Do  you  know  that  he  must  pay 
Income  tax  and  all  other  taxes,  must  furnish 
his  own  uniforms,  must  pay  5  percent  of  his 
wage  Into  the  pension  fund  for  a  pension 
which  will  be  taxal)le?  He  doesn't  have 
social  security  either.  The  only  things  Uncle 
Sam  provides  are  the  keys,  badge,  and  pouch. 

Overtime  rates  have  been  adjusted,  but 
during  the  war,  when  manpower  was  scarce, 
many  carriers  and  clerks  worked  overtime, 
but  their  overtime  pay— get  this — was  19 
cents  an  hour  less  than  their  regular  pay. 

These  are  facts,  we  believe,  that  few  peo- 
ple know,  yet  which  should  be  kept  In  mind. 
nUnk  of  them  the  next  time  postal  matters 
are  dlaeuased. 
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of  Louisiana.   Mr.  Speak- 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
.._.  I  Include  the  following  new»- 
tlcle  and  editorial: 
tbt  New  York  Herald  Trtbun*  oi 
April  18.  1M7| 
or  mxmcm  a  vaoia  rr  ti  as 
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„.  for  a  United  States  of  lurope. 
81  prominent  Americans,  and  call- 
European  union  under  the  United 
Security  Council.  »aa  Issued  yeeter- 
Rlchard  Coudenhore-Kalergl.  presl- 
the  Pan  limipean  Union  and  bead 
Center  for  Buropcan  Federa- 
.  l«ew  York  University, 
dpcument  said  Xurcpean  disunity  was 
to  peace  and  proepetity.  and  could 
remedied  by  a  union  which  would 
down    the   trade   barriers   that   cut 
Europe  s  lifelines,  hampering  Its  re- 
sabotaglng  Its  efforts  to  achlere 
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s  European  union."  the  document 
ci>uld  provide  the  groundwork  toward 
•^hbor  policy  between  the  United 
iind  Russia" 
alternative."   It  said,  "is  a  dlvUlon 
tile  camps  which  'would  Inevitably 
it  and  West  into  the  turmoil  of  con- 
interest    and    Ideology,    and    Qnally 
world  war  of  atomic  horrors." " 
divided  Europe.  It  continued,  would 
ide   an   opportunity    for   a  fourth 
regain  power  by  assuming  the  role 
between  Ea«t  anC  West 
.s    future    Involves    definitely    our 
Europe's  peace,  our  peace:   Europe's 
r.  our  prosperity;  and  Europe's  free- 
freedom. "  the  appeal  said 
were  James  T.  Adama.   the  Most 
Karl  J  Alter.  EmUy  O.  Balch.  Percl- 
_„Jage.  William  C.  Bullitt,  the  Rer- 
Udelbert  Chapman.  Harry  Woodbum 
EUchard  8.  Chllds.  Norman  F.  Coleman. 
R.   Coudert.   the   Reverend   C.   W. 
Oeorge  Creel. 

the  Reverend  W.  Lee  Cutts.  John  W. 

3«orfe  H.  Denny.  William  J  Donovan. 

Duggau.  the  Reverend  H.  C.  Eddlng- 

1.  Elder.  Oeorge  A.  Finch.  Clayton 

,,  Frank  E.   Gannett,   the   Reverend 

R.  Dates.  Frederick  H.  Oehle.  Harry  D. 

the  Reverend  James  W.  Graves. 

Ouerard 

Edna   F.   Hasklsa.   Senator   Carl   A. 

Dr.  Frans  H.  Blrschland.  Philip  Hock> 

aamUton  Holt.  Sidney  Hook.  Graeme 

Edith  J.  Isaacs.  Oscar  Jaszl.  the 

Vaughn    U.    Johnston.    Hana    V. 

James  Kemey.  Jr..  John  Y.  Keur. 

D.  Lang,  the  Reverend  Henry  B. 


Br  mdage. 


Ho'  rard. 


Samuel  W.  LsTltae,  Mrs.  Alice  Booee- 

L^ngworth.  Ernest  O.  Lothrop.  Mrs.  Clare 

Luce.  Miss  Faullne  Mandlgo.  John 

Mcpherson.  Robert  A.  MlUlkan.  Bdgar 

.  M*!*^'""  Mulr.  ttoe  BeTerend  C.  K. 


F.    B.    Moreroes.    Joeeph    H. 
Herbert  C.  Pell. 

Also.  Lewis  Perry,  tlie  Reverend  Edwi 
Fouls,  Phinp  D.  Reed,  the  Reverend  Willi 
Raid.  tl»e  Reverend  A.  W    Rogers.  Julee 
BalmooowlU.  the  Reverend  Mark  F.  Sanl^ 
WUllam  J.  Schleffelln.  Henry   D.  Sedr 
Oeorge  N.  Shuster.  Lawrence  Splvak. 
hart  Swenaon. 

Also.  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thcaaas,  N< 
Thomas.  Dorothy  Thompson,  ths  Rever* 
John  P.  Vlchert,  Oswald  O.  VUlard.  Harold 
Voorhls.  Eric  M.  Wartnirg,  George  E  War  ' 
the  Reverend  Thomee  Wearing.  Paul  f- 
Wiener.  Abraham  WUaon.  Mary  B.  W< 
the  Reverend  P.  C.  Wright,  and  Arnc 
Zureher. 

(From  the  New  York  Timee  of  April  It.  H 
A  xnmtD  sTATSs  o»  ruaop« 
WhUe  the  deadlock  between  Russia 
the  Western  World  continues  at  Mc 
resolution  to  rally  American  support  f< 
project  which  U  the  logical  answer  to  ' 
deadlock  has  been  IntrodiKed  In  both  H< 
at  Congress  by  Senator  FxTtaaicHT  and  Rej 
senutlve  Boocs.  In  a  short  but  weighty 
words  It  would  notify  the  world  "that 
Congreee  kstslij  favors  the  creation 
United  BUtee  of  Europe  within  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations." 

As  Mr  Bocos  declared,  thla  pre 
neither  novel  nor  Utopian.  In  one  f< 
another  It  has  been  advocated  over  a 
period  of  years  by  such  eminent 
Victor  Hugo.  William  Penn.  Immanuel 
Arlstlde  Brland.  and  Oustav  Stresemi 
and  It  18  supported  today  by  such  pri 
world  statesmen  as  Prime  Minuter  Atl 
President  Auriol  of  France.  Winston  Ch» 
111.  Prime  Minister  Smuu  and.  unofflcli 
by  Prealdent  Truman  Behind  them  sti 
a  growing  maas  of  public  opinion  In  Ei 
Itself  as  expreesed  In  a  recent  poll  of 
ropes  parllamenU  undertaken  by  Rlcl 
Coudenhovc-Kalergl,  long  an  exponent 
European  Union. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  United 
of  Europe  can  be  created  only  by 
self.  As  Senator  Ftn^aicHT  stated,  the 
lutlon  doee  not  mean  that  we  shall  un< 
take  to  Impoee  on  the  Old  World  the 
federation  which  has  worked  eo  well  In 
New  That  would  be  a  futile  and  dang« 
undertaking.  But  it  does  mean  that 
United  Statee  would  pledge  support  to 
forcee  already  at  work  to  make  the  dr« 
reaUty.  Stich  support,  adding  another 
tlve  element  to  President  Trtunan's 
of  aiding  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
give  a  mighty  Impetus  to  a  plan  which 
out  the  best  hope  not  only  of  putting  an 
to  the  nationalistic  anarchy  which  has  tt 
plunged  us  Into  world  wars  but  also  of  "  ^ 
Ing  about  a  renaissance  of  west 
clvlimtlon. 

At  best  the  federation  of  Europe  wc 
a  long  and  laborious  process,  as  shot 
the   many   practical    problems    Involr 
formulating  a  mere  customs  union  b< 
the  kindred  Netherlands.  Belgium,  and 
emburg.     But  If  It  la  to  come  about  at 
it  must  start,  as  Mr.  Churchill  clearly 
with  a  new  deal  between  France  and 
many.    That  deal  cannot  begin  with 
the  enforced  dismemberment   of  Oei 
aa   originally   demanded   by   French 
policy,  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hoover. - 
keeping  Germany  In  economic  chains.  ^ 
would  also  keep  Europe  In  rags.    It 
gin  only  by  efforts  to  Integrate  a  f« 
of  German  statee  Into  a  larger  fed« 
of  as  many  European  statee  as  possll 
the  basis  of   ultimate   equality.    For 
In  thle  way  would  it  be  poeslbls  to 
all  Kurope's  energlee  In  the  recoiist 
and  protection  of  the  Continent,  while 
Tenting  a  German  predominance  wltT" 
iMieratloa  by  ttM  numerical  superlc 
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[r.  Speaker,  under 
ted  me.  I  Include  aa 

the  following  reso- 
le Oeneral  Assembly 
rglng  the  appropria- 

ids  to  maintain  the 
Standards  at  Its  pres- 

aed 

ig     the    Senators     and 

Rhode  Island  In  the 
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Ion  to  the  restoration  of 
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llted  SUtes  Division  of 

the    Department   ct 

Statee  Dlvialon  of 
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the  United  SUtes.  has 
rk  In  protecting  Indvis- 
irlng  raising  of  sUnd- 
laws  to  secure  shorter 
land  by  making  the  eon- 
jthey  work  safer  by  pro- 
every  kind  which  haa 
directors  and  admlnls- 
epartmenU  of  4C  SUtes; 

rlslon  haa  operated  In 
It  has  aroused  the  Inter- 
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Now.  therefore,  be  It 
le  Senators  and  Repre- 
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leeted  to  use  every  effort 
rUtlon  for  the  malnte- 
of   said   Division  of 
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Labor  Standards  restored  tnunedlately;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Bute  Is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified  o(^>- 
les  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senators  ^rMl 
Represenutlves  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtee.  to  Mr.  Lewis 
B.  Schwellenbach.  Secretary  of  Labor;  Sen- 
ator Stylee  Brldgee,  chairman  at  the  SenaU 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  and  to  Hon. 
John  Taber.  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  . 


Memorial  Address  on  Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMLLAN 

or  soxrrH  cAiouif  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  McMillan  of  south  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  in  the  CmrcussioHAL 
Record  a  copy  of  speech  delivered  by 
W.  Marshall  Bridges,  of  Florence.  S.  C, 
at  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Bridges  is  a  recognized  student  of  tiie 
life  and  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Bridges  is  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  attorneys  and  we  are  proud 
to  claim  him  as  a  cltlren  of  South  Caro- 
lina. We  consider  it  an  honor  for  our 
State  to  have  Mr.  Bridges  selected  to 
deliver  the  address  celebrating  Thomas 
Jefferson's  atmiversary  at  his  graveside 
at  Monticello,  Va..  Sunday.  April  13.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  will  take  time  to  read  the 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Bridges  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Bridges'  address  Is 
A  South  Carolinian  at  the  Grave  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I 
greet  you  as  friends  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

During  the  past,  on  occuslons  like  unto 
this,  various  distinfuished  Americans  of  yotir 
selection  annually  have  been  honored  by 
being  Invited  to  this  sacred  spot  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  even  greater  American,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  first  citizen  of  the  world. 

Tour  speaker,  in  addressing  you,  today, 
cannot  entertain  the  high  hope  of  adding 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  tasting  historical 
data  already  assembled  concerning  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
That  many  books  complete  and  accuraU 
have  been  written,  that  eulogies  of  Bfr. 
Jefferson  delivered  over  the  years  conuln 
some  of  the  finest  strains  of  eloquence  In 
ths  whole  circle  of  our  literature,  should 
not  deter  us  nor  preclude  the  humble  con- 
tribution which  we  would  make  today.  Truth 
may  be  told  In  other  words.  Truth  beara 
repetition. 

A  learned  and  aristocratic  gentleman,  In 
the  finest  sense  of  those  words,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was.  nevertheless,  the  friend  of  the 
common  man.  He  appraised  his  fellowman. 
not  by  flnandal  worth,  literary  fame,  politi- 
cal prestige,  or  social  sUndards.  but  by  the 
trend  of  the  tedlvidual's  traveling:  by  the 
motives  and  purposes  actuating  such  a  one's 
life. 

In  the  selection  o<  teachers,  be  demanded 
for  his  beloved  university  the  services  of  the 
most  learned  and  capable  In  appolntmenU 
to  office,  his  prime  consideration  was  the  ap- 
plicant's fitness.  Oovemed  thus  by  high 
standards  of  intellectual  qualifications,  he 
eould.  neverthelees.  accept  the  servicce  of  the 
1«H  qoallfled,  provided  they  were  acttuted 


by  noMe  motives.  We.  therefore,  bottom  our 
right  to  speak  to  you  now  on  the  simple,  yet 
indispensaUe,  basis  that  your  repreeenutlve 
holds  in  reverence,  and  lovee  tlie  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  full  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  spent 
In  public  serrloe  and  In  safeguarding  the 
rlghU  and  welfare  of  his  fellovnnen.  He 
stood  eternally  upon  the  watchtower  against 
any  who  would  lessen  or  destroy  the  righu 
of  free  people. 

"I  have  svrom."  says  he,  "upon  the  altar 
of  God  eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyr- 
anny over  the  minds  of  men." 

Bonds  and  barriers  about  the  bodlee.  minds, 
and  souls  of  other  men  were  as  painful  to 
him  aa  if  personally  endured. 

It  was  hU  glorious  accompllshnoents  that 
rightly  enshrined  him  forever  In  the  hearts 
of  grateful  Americana.  We  ahould  never  per- 
mit our  familiarity  with  these  achlevemenu 
to  keep  us  from  their  frequent  enumeration. 
Joseph  Lewis  to  the  contrary — we  know  that 
It  was  Mr.  Jefferson  who  solely,  by  his  own 
hand,  vrrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Jefferson  hlmaelf  recalled  In  these  words  the 
circumstances  attending:  the  writing  of  that 
Immortal  document: 

"At  the  time  of  w.ltlng  that  instrument  i 
lodged  In  the  hotise  of  a  Mr.  Oraaf,  a  new 
brick  house,  three  etorlee  high,  of  which  i 
rented  the  second  floor,  consisting  ot  a  par- 
lor and  bedroom  ready  furnished.  In  that 
parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and  In  It  this  paper 
particularly." 

Mr.  Jefferson  Induced  this,  his  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  to  give  to  the  States  oi 
the  Union  as  their  common  property  the 
great  North weetem  Territory.  He  purchased 
from  France  Louisiana  and  all  the  territory 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  tc  Puget 
Sound,  thereby  giving  to  our  country  tuU 
control  of  the  Mississippi  River  He  suc- 
cessfully Introduced  ani  had  enacteo  a  meas- 
ure destroying  enUUed  estates,  a  bill  to  abol- 
iab  primogeniture,  an  act  permitting  the 
maximum  of  religious  freedom,  and  a  meas- 
ure esUbllshlng  a  system  looking  to  univer- 
sal education. 

From  Dr.  Alexander  Johnson,  professor  of 
Jurisprudence,  Princeton  University,  we 
quoU: 

"Th««  Is  hardly  any  p(dnt  In  which  the 
action  of  the  Individual  American  has  been 
freed  from  (I)  govemmenui  restraint;  (3) 
from  ecclesiastical  government;  (S)  from 
smnptvary  lews;  (4)  from  reetrlctlons  on 
sufftage,  from  restrictions  on  commerce,  pro- 
duction, and  exchange,  for  which  he  la  not 
Indebted  t  the  words  and  teachings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson." 

In  his  recent  work,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
American  Tourist,  Mr.  Edward  Dumbald  does 
not  mention  either  of  the  Carollnas.  As  far 
as  my  research  has  disclosed.  I  "^hlnk  It  can 
be  accurately  stated  that  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
no  time  visited  South  Carcrtlna.  Regretfully 
we  record,  no  tourist-home  proprietor  with- 
in my  Bute  can  truthfully  advertise. 
"Thomas  Jefferson  alept  here." 

But.  we  hasten  to  declare  that  Jefferson  Is 
absence  from  the  boundaries  of  our  State 
was  due  exclnslvriy  to  the  heavy  demands 
upon  his  time  abroad,  here  In  Virginia,  and 
elsewhere.  His  warm  personal  friendship  for 
many  South  Carolinians,  his  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  our  State.  Its  people,  and  our  phUos- 
ophy  of  life,  brought  about  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Thomas  Jefferson  a  continuing  love 
for  South  Carolina.  And  that  State,  then  as 
now.  loved  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Two  weeks  ago,  speaking  to  an  apprecUtive 
South  Carolina  audience,  £)r.  Dumas  Malone 
mentioned  the  fact  that  you  loyal  Vlrginiana, 
even  to  this  day.  speak  of  Mr.  Jeflersoo  as 
though  he  were  in  the  next  room.  In  such 
disposition  you  are  not  peculiar.  There  are 
many  South  Carolinians  who  are  familiar 
with  his  sweetness  of  life,  his  kindness,  and 
his  hospitality:  those  who  constantly  recsll 
his  freatneaa.  revwanos  bis  memory,  and 


pattern  their  Uvea  after  his  deathless  enun- 
ciations of  donoeratlc  faith;  Oandlnlans  who 
even  to  this  day  cootlnue  to  follow  the  un- 
rivaled leadership  of  Tbomae  Jefferson.  In- 
deed, there  are  South  Carolinians  who  gather 
mcn«  pleasure  from  Randall  Thompeon's 
Testament  of  Freedom  than  they  find  In  all 
of  Chopin's  melodlee. 

And,  In  turn,  Mr.  Jeffereoo  loved  South 
Carolina. 

Some  oltlclam  of  Jefferaon  arose  hers  tn 
Virginia,  dming  hia  term  aa  governor,  by 
reason  of  Inadequate  mUitary  forces  assem- 
bled In  this  his  CoouDon wealth.  That  crltt- 
clsm  was  not  well-founded,  for  the  fact  re- 
maina  that  much  of  the  Virginia  MiUUa  had 
been  aent  into  the  Carollnaa.  there  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  the  irould-t)e  oonqtieror.  An 
enemv  on  the  aoil  of  South  Oarolltu  was 
as  abhorrent  to  Thomaa  Jefferson  as  If  ths 
enemy  put  his  foot  upon  the  land  of  hla 
beloved  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jeftereon  loved  South  Carolina.  He 
loved  thla  Little  Mountain,  the  aoU  upon 
which  we  stand.  He  loved  God  and  His  great 
outdoors.  To  one  of  his  Carolina  frlenda. 
be  wrote: 

"The  treea  I  ahould  propose  would  be 
exotics  of  distinguished  usefulness  and  ae- 
commodated  to  your  climate." 

He  goee  on  to  name  these  trees :  The  larch, 
the  cork  oak.  the  mahogany,  the  Indian  rub- 
bur  tree,  the  marrolner.  and  others.  In  what 
other  individual  has  there  been  such  marked 
veraatility?  Burdened  down  with  the  mo- 
mentous duties  of  national  Import,  he  yet 
foiud  time  to  be  Interested  In  his  neigh- 
bor'a  garden 

It  was  In  1813  to  Henry  Mlddleton.  at 
South  Carolina,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote: 

"I  see  with  pleasure  another  proof  that 
South  Carolina  is  ever  true  to  the  principlea 
of  free  government. ' 

Five  years  earlier  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed 
his  love  for  our  State  In  these  words: 

"The  steady  union  of  our  fellow  dtlaena 
of  South  Carolina  Is  entirely  In  their  char- 
acter. The>  have  never  failed  In  fidelity 
to  their  country  and  the  republican  spirit 
of  Its  ConstltuUon." 

On  this,  the  two  hundred  and  fotnrth  anni- 
versary of  his  Mrth.  we  of  South  Carollaa 
thrill  in  recalling  such  words  of  approba- 
tion from  the  Master  of  Monticello. 

Etobert  MUls.  of  South  Carolina,  was  by 
President  Jefferson  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  first  Federal  architect.  Surviving 
structures  of  this  oum's  designing  attest  to 
the  wisdom  of  Jefferson's  choice. 

In  need  of  ad  vice  and  guidance,  everyone 
felt  free  to  consult  Mr.  Jefferson.  Men  In- 
stinctively turned  to  him  as  an  Inexhaustible 
source  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  To  Jefftf- 
son  the  Santee  and  the  Cooper  were  mora 
than  mere  names  of  Sooth  Carolina  rlveia. 
Information  waa  sought  from  him  as  to  unit- 
ing these  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  helpfiU  reply  came  promptly. 

In  'he  year  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
•broad  as  our  Ambassador,  he  learned  of  a 
spedea  of  rice  certainly  different  and  sup- 
posedly supoior  to  that  produced  In  tha 
lower  part  of  our  State.  His  natural  in- 
qulsltlvenees  and  constant  desire  to  be  help- 
ful led  him  to  a  thorough  Inveetlgstkm.  Ha 
thought  of  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina. 
He  wondered  If  the  procees  of  threablng  ac- 
cotmted  for  the  difference.  He  would  find 
the  answer.  An  arduous  trip  over  the  Alps 
could  not  deter  Thonoas  Jefferson.  If  the  end 
of  that  laborious  jcaimey  would  reveal  In- 
formatlan  helpful  to  his  neighboring  Caro- 
linians back  home.  To  John  Jay.  Secretary 
of  State,  and  to  John  Adama.  Prealdent.  be 
reported  his  findings.  We  quote  now  from 
osUy  one  letter — that  addreeeed  to  President 
Adams: 

"I  bad  expected  to  satisfy  myatff  at  Mar- 
selUes  of  the  cause  of  the  differences  of  qual- 
ity between  the  rloe  of  CaroUna  and  that  of 
the  Pladmont.    Mot  being  able  to  do  tt.  I 
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., inrough  thtaa  tflorta  of  lir.  Jtfftr- 

ton  that  South  CaroUna  bacNmt  acqualnttd 
with  upi  uk:  or  Piedmont  net 

Anoth  »r  Incident  must  be  mentioned  May 
I  not  rt  :tr  to  the  time  when  your  (urcbeara 
prwvtnud  Dr.  Thomaa  Cooper  from  taking 
hla  placi  on  the  faculty  of  your  uulveralt/. 
and  dl<)  it  with  auch  declalveneaa  that  be 
tt  tlaa  preeidency  ct  South  Carolina 
CoUec**  U  yov  >^v*  *^y  B**"*  <«culty  OMm> 
llk^  tbia  one  of  whooa  you  would  rid 
be  aeeured  they  wUl  be  cordially 
tn  South  Carolina.  You  need  not. 
dtamtae  them  ao  unceremonloualy; 
we  ahall  be  glad  to  come  tor  them 
ct  conveyance  dated  Novemt>er 
'Claremont  County.  Sum- 


Ur  Dial  net*    and  recorded  In  what  la  now 


Sumter  ICouniy.  S    C  .  Oen.  Thomaa  Sumter 

'aoM  to   rhomaa  Jcfferaon.  aa  President  uf  tlM 

Unl  ed   Stwtea.  a  tract  of  land  subaequently 

found  b  f  aurrey  to  contain  523  acrea  and  lo- 

■ ;  Ore»t  Palla.  now  Cbectcr  County. 

•1^  to  the  l>cat  intereau  of  South  Caro. 

.        Jefteraou   contemplated   that    the 

land  w^uM  be  uaed  aa  a  alte  (or  aome  na- 
tloaal  I  litttary  academy  or  arsenal. 

1 that  our  forefathera  In  South 

Carolinlk   raclprocated   fully    Mr    Jelferson'a 
adntraikjo  and  love  of  our  ptople.  the  evl- 
which    la   Impcrlshably    Inacrtbed 
Om  permanent  raeortbi  of  our  sute. 
the  CommonwtnMfe  of  Pennsylvania. 
iMa  DavM  Wmmmif  kad  renounced 
ett^anahlp  an4  cmbw  to  rtatde  perma- 
nently )n  South  Caroltna.    Mr   Ramaay  had 
TtMaaaa    JefTeraon       Only    through 
and  haSuence  of  Mr    Jefferaon  bad 
found  It  paaalMa  to  have  publlahed 
hlitory    of    MM    >— lian    Revolution, 
tafror    waa   not   for|otten      Charleatou 
the  accompllaLcd  gentleman  from 
vanta.  making  him  the  recipient  of 
and  the  bearer  of  reaponalbUltlea  In 


hIa   ne  rly   adopted  SUta. 


17*8   bent-' 

factor    Mr.  Jaaatw.  had  died  on  July  4. 

liaa.  Mr    RaoHBy  bntf  batn  elected  Senator 

ton  County.    On  the  19th  day 

_   1828.   following   the  death   of 

Jafferac  d  on  the  prevlotia  4th  of  July.  Sena- 
tor Ra]  osay  Introduced  a  reaolutlon  In  the 
South  Carolina  Senate  aeeking  an  appro- 
prtatlai  by  the  Suu  to  aid  in  saving  the 
0  r  Mr.  Jefferaon. 
Thla  Ramaay  reaolutlon.  appearing  on 
:  10-aia  of  the  south  Carolina  Senate 
for  the  aeaalon  of  1836.  beauUfully 
the    life    of    our   Stata'a    great 

the     immortal     ThooMa    Jeffaraon. 

Tbroui  h  thla  meaaurt  South  Carolina  had 
he  nor  of  being  the  flnt  State  In  the 
to  ooatribute  toward  tba  aavhaf  of 
non  9  honM  plnaa.    PRUBptad 
by   oui   gift   of  810.000.   other   SUtea   and 
indlvlduaia   ma<la   afmllar   contnbu> 
eeultlng  tn  Monttcallo  and  thla  hal- 

apot  batag  aavtd  to  the 

halra  c  t  South  CaroltiM^  grant  fMend.  that 
I  MWtran  and  cttlaen  of  tha  world 
i  atagla  tnatanca  can  tM  found  where 
Mr.  Jefetaon  aver  gave  hla  approval  to  the 
polltlr^l  appotntaaaiu  of  anyone  who  waa 
taUy  and  ■HnOlf  afttlppad  for  tha 


frIaiMl, 


Unkm 


poalilon  lo  whiah  ha  had  btts  thua 
pointful    Ntvtr  one*  did  ha  maha  a  politt 
debt,    Na  poaaeaaad  a  profound  raapact 
human  paraonallty.    He  wan  tad  to  Saltal 
in  th«»  pottntlal  davtJop»tnt  of  atary  ^ 
viduai.  but  Im  toaw  too  wall   that  r 
laakad  tba  dtalra.  iha  powar,  and  will  to  i 
Tba  «alght  of  hu  Ufa,  worfea.  and  abill 
wtrt  thrown  into  the  battle  agalnat  all  arV 
clal  bsrriera  tending  to  thwart  opportuall 
for  a«'lf-devtl«ipment,     Mr    Jrfftraon'a  Idt 
waa  to  make  atralght  the  paaaagewaya  of  ill 
to  hold  up  for  othara  plana  tor  a  fuller 
fulncaa.  freedom,  and  enjoyment:   to  ah4 
men  generally  tha  way.    Yet.  ht  kntw  mi 
would  not  walk  therein.    He  never  attempt 
to  daalgn  a  royal  road  of  aaaa  for  every 
Irraapectlvt    of    that    indlvidual'a    abiltl 
character,  and  deelrea. 

"I  look  to  the  dltrualon  of  light  and 
cation  aa  tha  reaource  moat  to  be  relied 
for  ameliorating  the  condition,  prompt 
the  virtue,  and  advancing  the  happmea 
man  That  every  man  shall  be  made  vli 
om,  b9  aAf  pioecaa  whataoever.  la.  Indeed. 
mora  to  bo  aipected.  than  that  every 
ahall  be  made  to  bear  fruit,  and  every  pli 
notirlahment.  The  briar  and  bramble 
never  become  tha  vine  and  olive:  but 
aaperltlee  may  be  softened  by  culture, 
their  propertlea  Improved  to  uaefulneaa 
the  order  and  economy  ol  the  world." 

Here  In  thla  aacred  spot  on  this  Sal 
day  I  would  declare  to  you  that  It 
profane,  desecrating  hand  that  laid  he 
the  Holy  Scrtpturea  to  mutilate  them:  It 
the  capering  artistic  fingers  of  Jefferson, 
with  due  reverence  and  the  same  loving  tov 
whleb  brought  melodic  music  from  his  vie 
the  aame  loving  band  that  selected  beat 
ful   and    unusual    flowers    (rem    foreign 
to  send  to  hla  Carolina  friends  and  to  ti 
plant  upon  the  brow  of  thla,  hla  own  "U| 
Mountain,"   the   aame   deft   touch   given 
the  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepcndei 
and  from  the  same  brilliant  mind  and 
heart — it  waa  through   these  means 
this  attitude  that  Jefferson  selected  the 
tlon  of  Scriptures  making  strongest  ap| 
to  him  for  hla  personal,  devout  use. 
he  reverently  combined  Intc  hla  own  "Phi 
ophy  of  Jeeus." 

So  long  aa  our  elvUlaatlon  laata,  apprc 
tlve  writers  and  speakers  will  continue  tl 
efforu  to  portray  adequately  Thomas  Jet 
son.  hla  latchlaaa  life,  hta  varied  contrll 
tlons  to  our  country,  and  hla  genuine  wc 
In    theae   efforta    none    will    fully    sue 
There  can  never  be  a  complete  and  d« 
tlve  exhibition  of  all  that  Thomas  Jeffc 
was.  la  today,  and  will  continue  to  t>e. 

In  Thomaa  Jefferson's  charaetar  thara 
no  rooaa  tor  prejudice,  pride,  hatred,  or 
lea.     Such  dlspoaltlona  and  tendencies 
crowded  out  by  his  gentle  and   refined 
Uibutea.   hla   abaorblng   and   aacriflclng 
tercets  m  othera,  by  his  belief  in  the  aac 
neaa   of   human    life,   and   every    nuin  a 
tentMMtlaB   for   liberty,    freedom,   bappli 
cultura.  and  gracious  living.    In  no  othei 
dividual  yet  born  on  American  aoU  can 
be  found  auch  varied  personal 
ments.  such  aelf-effacement  for  the 
good,   such   matchless  contributions 
the  formation,  preservation,  and  future  i 
neea  of  our  country. 
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In  oonntcUon  with  tht  dliuttr  tt  Tncm 
City.  Tss. 

Oanaval  Walawrtght  and  Oanana  tbaa^u 
AO  of  ■  o-a,  dapaitad  by  air  early  aftamooa 
ol  Anrii  If  fur  diaaatar  area.  Oenacai  Waln> 
wrtgbt  raaaainad  la  diaaatar  aiaa  ovenalght 
an<«  returned  to  Port  tarn  Bouatos  thla  data. 
Oeneral  Sbaata  raaaUMd  at  Port  Urockttt  aa 
paraonal  rtpraaantatlva  of  tha  Army  Oom> 
aMuadar  in  ^arga  of  all  Army  raliaf  « jtlvitita 
m  this  area  with  headquartara  at  Port 
Oroakett. 

Bik  thouaand  Mankata  and  1.000  ooU 
ahlpped  by  van  from  Port  Sam  Houston  to 
Port  Crockett.  Shipped  by  air  to  Port  Crock* 
ttt  afternoon  of  April  16  were  SO  medical 
ofRcera.  M  ntirata.  and  80  Medical  Oorpa  men. 
Six  Medical  Oorpa  odicera  requeatcd  aa  anea- 
thetlata  In  dtaaater  area  are  being  ahlpped  by 
air  from  Dallaa  at  noon  today.  One  medical 
clearing  company  and  one  oollactlng  com- 
pany with  30  ambulances  departed  by  motor 
from  Fort  Sam  Houston  at  1730  on  April  16, 
destination  Dickson  Field.  Just  outside  of 
TexHS  City.  Tvro  hundred  vials  tetanus  anti- 
toxin sent  to  Crockett  and  8.000  vlala  ordered 
to  be  flown  in  from  St.  Louis.  Additional 
madl'^al  tuppUea  flown  to  diaaatar  area  in- 
cluded aodium  citrate  blood  iransfuslon 
equipment,  penicillin,  bandagea.  dextrose, 
surgical  pads,  gauze,  oxygen  therapy  ap- 
parattu,  morphine  atilphate,  embalming 
fluid,  etc.  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  has 
placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  Pourth  Army  beds 
for  800  patlenta  from  the  diaaatar  area. 

Two  days'  ratlona  for  ^1,000  people  shipped 
to  Port  Crodcett.  Meaa  equipment  and  kitch- 
ens for  feeding  6.000  people  shipped  from 
Port  Sam  Hoiuton  for  possible  use  of  ref ugeea 
at  KUlngton  Pleld,  Camp  Wallace,  and  Port 
Crockett.  Mess  personnel  for  feeding  refiigeea 
at  theae  military  installations  totaled  10  cdl- 
eera.  14  meaa  sergeants,  and  118  oooka.  They 
are  being  flown  from  Port  Sill.  Oamp  Hood, 
and  Fort  Bam  Hotwton  to  arrive  at  destina- 
tion by  noon.  April  17. 

Six  radio  operators  with  two  trucks  dis- 
patched from  Camp  Rood  to  Crockett  to  as- 
sist In  operation  of  local  mdio  equipment. 

One  military  poUoe  company.  4  ofBcera, 
and  75  enlisted  men  from  Port  Sam  Hotiston 
alerted  for  poaalble  tiaa  in  dlaaatcr  area.  No 
need  la  aaen  at  present  time  but  If  tised  will 
be  for  oontrol  at  refugeee  at  military  Installa- 
tions. 

Latest  report  from  Army  representative  in 
diaaater  area  Indicated  that  no  Army  troops 
wUl  be  uaed  unleaa  firea  now  Immlng  tn  the 
city  gat  out  of  control. 

Army  report  to  this  headquartara  tram  dls- 
Mtar  area  stated  two  large  explosions  took 
plaea  at  Texas  aty  at  0110  today.  Work  on 
iratsr  front  was  then  stopped.  It  la  reported 
by  our  Army  repreeentatlve.  but  unconfirmed, 
that  If  necessary  some  oil  atorage  tanks  In 
burning  area  may  be  demolished  to  prevent 
firea  from  getting  out  of  control.  Several  oil 
oompanlea  have  aent  special  oU  fire  fighting 
crews  to  disaster  to  assist  in  the  control  of  oil 
firea. 

Red  Croaa  disaster  relief  team  of  18  indl- 
vlduaia from  St.  Louis  arrived  in  Texaa  City 
evening  of  AprU  16.  Op  to  that  time  local 
agenclea  were  not  coordinating  efforts,  and 
each  was  operating  on  his  own.  Morning  of 
*  Aprt*  17.  meeting  of  Red  Croee,  Army.  State. 
and  civilian  suthorttlea  was  held  In  Tesas 
City,  resulting  in  Red  Croaa  directing  relief 
aetlvlUea  and  doing  a  good  )ob.  They  eatab- 
Uahod  mam  oAoa  headquartara  at  Oalvaston 
with  a  sutwOce  at  Texas  City. 

Oamp  Wallace  opened  up  night  of  April  16 
for  OSS  by  refugees.  This  sUtloa  Is  Intended 
for  possible  uae  U  sltuaUon  gate  worse  in 
Itaws  City.  All  wounded  have  been  ramored 
Cram  Tttsaa  City,  and  f^ead  have  been  oared 
for  by  civilian  undertakers.  Potirth  Army 
Mortuary  OfBcer  la  In  sres  aaslntlng.  In 
Texas  City  eleetrfc  lights  and  pbooe  asrrlca 
raatorsd.  water  operating  hut  may  ba  oon* 


tMathatad,  gaa  and  Mai  aertiea  not  In  ap* 


fort  oraakalt  SaaplM  handUnt  patieots 
with  ■tlaor  lalurlea.  At  waaant  ttaa  on^ 
40  patlenta  al  OroaiMtt  Moapltal.  Bnrtous 
oases  are  being  evaeuated  to  Qalsastou  and 
Uouaton. 

BUlngbon  Plaid.  Oaasp  ftohlnaon.  and  Port 
Orookatt  prepared  to  haadted  1.000  raltifM* 
aaoh  Less  than  100  rafugeea  are  at  any  of 
thtaa  Inatallationa.  Moat  soam  to  ba  moving 
to  other  artaa  and  living  with  triendi  and 
relatlvaa.  Municipal  auditorium  at  Houaton 
la  housing  ralugaea. 

One  public  raiatlona  oAoar  and  one  pho- 
tographer departed  thla  morning  from  Oamp 
Huod  for  Crockett  by  air  to  maKe  Arm)  pho- 
tographlc  coverage  of  Texas  City  explosion. 

Air  Force  InataUatlons  have  cooperated  100 
percent  in  ail  requsats  made  by  thU  head- 
quarters. 

Use  uf  Federal  troops  in  disaster  area  is  not 
anticipated  unless  fires  gat  out  of  control. 
There  Is  now  at  Fort  Crockett  adequate  stip- 
piles  and  equipment  to  take  care  of  foraaea- 
able  needs. 

This  headquarters  no  longer  on  M-hour 
operational  basis.  Personnel  are  available 
after  normal  duty  hours  to  transact  normal 
emergency  buslneas.  Latest  report  inillcatss 
400  bodlee  recovered  and  3,000  injured.  Com- 
plete seootintlng  impoaslUe  due  nwnerous 
areas  still  burning. 
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HON.  WILUAM  H.  COLMER 


IK  THE  HOnSB  OP  RSPRESENTATIVS9 
Tuesday.  Aprti  22. 1947 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  De- 
cember o(  1945  upon  the  return  from  a 
study  of  European  conditions,  the  Spe- 
dAl  House  Committee  on  Poetwai  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  chrlrman.  filed  a  rather  compre- 
hensive report  with  the  CoHKress  on  the 
economic  situation  In  Europe. 

Among  other  pertinent  reconunenda- 
tions  made  in  that  report  was  one  advo- 
eating  the  unification  of  the  control  In 
Germany.  We  pointed  out  that  Ger- 
many could  not  become  self-susLained 
under  such  a  division  of  authority  as 
then  existed.  We  took  a  strong  stand 
against  the  so-called  Morgenthau  plan 
and  emphasized  that  unless  that  plan 
was  forgotten  the  United  States  would 
be  called  upon  to  spend  tmtold  millions 
of  dollars  in  preventing  starvation  in 
Germany.  In  fact.  Bfr.  Speaker,  we 
have  already  expended  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  that  end.  and  we 
will  continue  to  pou"  this  money  down 
that  particular  rat  hole  irlth  no  hr)pe  of 
any  improvement  In  the  situation  until 
that  policy  is  changed. 

More  recently  former  President  Hoover. 
as  an  emissary  of  President  Tnman. 
visited  Europe  anf  made  a  particular 
study  of  Germany.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  in  line  with  oura.  In  fa<:t,  the 
former  President  spoke  with  approval  of 
our  committee's  reoommendatloiis.  Tbis 
action  must  be  taken,  and  the  ixxmer 
the  better. 


I&  thtt  dowMotlon,  Mr.  8M«ktr.  t  M^ 
mn  herewith  an  tditortaJ  whleb  ap- 
pOMfd  In  on*  of  the  leadtnf  new^M* 
port  of  lOnlMtppi,  the  Jaekaon  Ctaurtan 
Ledfltr.  on  this  luhjeot.  The  editorial 
foUowt: 


eiva  mt 


eiuufci  TO 


Let  It  ba  granted  that  Herbert  Hoover  «aa 
not  a  vary  aucBSsaful  nor  hnppy  Praaidaat, 
Amarloana  are  to  apt  to  think  a  aum  good 
la  one  Una  muat  ba  good  in  another  eota- 
plately  unralatad.  Somettmeo  this  works. 
but  too  often  tba  apadaiiat  oompetaut  in  his  ? 
own  field  la  a  oat  in  a  strange  garret  in  one 
not  hii  own.  In  the  Presidency.  Hoover  waa  a 
not  In  a  field  nattiral  to  his  temperament. 

But  whan  It  comea  to  feeding  the  hungry, 
he  knows.  With  the  utmoat  dtplomary  and  ] 
atif-control  he  and  his  young  men  fed  tha  t 
Belglana  dtuing  the  World  War  I.  getting 
along  with  Oermans  in  oocupatlon  becauae 
they  mtist.  He  (ed  staivlng  Ruaalans  after 
the  war.  He  thoroughly  understands  Oer- 
mans and  their  tendencies,  governmental 
and  human.  Be  remembers  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  understands  the  causes  which  led 
to  Hitler.  He  knows  what  Russia  waa  like 
tn  the  famines  of  the  first  years  after  the 
revolution. 

When  Hoover  says  that  It  will  take  so  much 
food  to  feed  this  nation  or  that,  ao  much 
work  of  this  kind  or  that  to  get  Oermana 
out  of  pauperism  into  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing, he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about. 
There  may  be  details  requiring  further  study 
or  adjustment,  but  on  the  main  llnea  he 
knows  his  sttiff  and  hla  report  aboold  be 
given  thorough  oonstderatioo. 

When  Hoover  aaya  we  must  let  the  Ger- 
mans revive  induatjy  aa  a  meana  of  becom- 
ing eelf -supporting,  it  makes  sense.  Except 
for  direct  manufacture  of  arms  or  ammtml- 
tion  It  Is  foolish  to  bold  down  prodtictlon. 
Svery  plant  heoomes  a  war  plant  In  a  war. 
Let  the  Oermans  get  going,  and  aee  that  they 
keep  the  peace. 
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Thursday.  AprU  17, 1947 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  two  things  have  become 
quite  obvious  In  the  domestic  field  of 
legislation.  One  la  the  need  for  sound 
constructive  labor  law  to  bring  ebout 
perfection  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
sistent with  fullest  iMotection  of  the  pub- 
lic w^are.  The  other  obvious  point 
referred  to  is  the  need  for  a  lionpartisan 
approach  to  all  labor  problems  similar 
to  our  present  nonpartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  puUic  welfare  U  so  interwoven 
in  the  activities  of  organized  labor  that 
it  must  suffer  if  labw  legislation  is  to  be 
continually  handled  as  a  political  "foot- 
ball" game  irlth  sides  clearly  drawn  and 
the  ptrnr*"  rooters  crying  for  blood. 
Only  the  innocent  spectator,  the  dtiaen. 
Is  injured,  for  at  iu>  time  does  he  have 
anything  to  cheer  about,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  aeeking  prnnanent  industrial  peaee. 

Our  Government  must  derekip  a  con- 
stant constructive  labor  policy  that  must 
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not  de  >end  on  the  outcome  of  any  par- 
ticular election.  For  years  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  completely  Ineffective, 
as  fontgn  governments  in  earlier  years 
knew  hat  this  country's  foreign  policy 
was  SI  bject  to  chan$.e  every  2  years,  or 
4  year  J.  depending  upon  the  results  of 
our  national  elections 

This  nonpartisan  policy.  I  believe,  was 
tbe  ob  ect  of  the  President,  when,  in  his 
recent  menage,  he  urged  the  creation  of 
a  Jo«n  commission  to  Inquire  Into  the 
entire  flMd  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 'ompc«ed  of  12  Members  of  Con- 
gress c  losen  by  the  Congress,  and  8  mem- 
bers r?pre$enting  the  public,  manage- 
ment. »nd  labor,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  suggested  that  this  commis- 
sion investigate  and  make  certain  rec- 
ommpi'datlons  on  certam  subjects  as, 
first.  Hation-wide  strikes  in  vital  Indus- 
tries a  lectlng  the  public  interest:  second. 
metho  is  and  procedures  for  carrying  out 
the  collective-bargaining  process:  and. 
third,  the  underlying  causes  of  labor- 
manai  eroent  disputes. 

THe  President,  consistent  with  such 
policy  outlined  certain  immediate  steps 
to  be  taken:  (a)  Legislation  to  prevent 
Jnrlsd  etkmal  strikes  intended  to  compel 
OB^Qfers  to  bargain  with  a  minority 
union  Instead  of  a  majority  union  in  their 


«b>  legislation  to  provide  for 
peaceSil  and  bindin?  determinations  of 
Jurlsdjctlonal  disputes  over  which  a 
Is  entitled  to  perform  a  particular 
[task:  <c>  legislation  to  prohibit 
accom  ary  boycotts  when  used  to  further 
Juried  ctlonal  disputes  or  to  compel  em- 
ploarei  I  to  violate  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lation t  Act:  and  <d>  legislation  to  pro- 

f  )r  final  and  bindiiy^  arbitration  of 

dlsput  es  concerning  the  Interpretation  of 
tiM  te  rms  of  collective -tMirgainlng  agree- 


planls 


reasonable  man  can  disregard  the 


menti 

No 
Prvidrnt's  plea  that— 

We  !  hould  enact  leglalattwi  to  eorrcct  ecr- 
tain  •  nasM  and  to  pnwMa  MMltkiDal  gov- 
ertime  it*i  Hiiatano*  in  tMrgmliDng  But  we 
^ttmM  alao  euucwn  ourMi^es  wltb  the  basic 
of  latar-awMVfBMnt  difflcuities.  We 
mint  lot  under  tha  ttraaa  of  enjotton.  en- 
dance  our  American  freedana  by  taking  ill- 
eonsldtred  action  wbtch  win  lead  to  r«eulta 
not  at  tlclpated  or  desired 

Th<  President  was  catering  to  no  spe- 
cial interest  when  he  delivered  his 
on  labor.  He  was  Interested  In 
the  public  welfare.  The  President  L^  not 
sottdlng  the  political  favor  of  either 
labor  or  managonent  as  is  evidenced  by 
faia  hi  indlliw  of  the  ship  of  state  in  all 
fields  This  explains  the  high  regard  In 
whicr  he  Is  held  by  the  American  people 
as  UMstrated  m  the  recent  Gallup  poll 
Yet  t  le  proponents  of  H  R  3020  disre- 
gard* d  the  warning  of  the  President  and 
lie  111  considered  emotional  action 
of  pr  renting  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives [with  a  iMinitive  and  drastic  labor 
bill 

A  drM  UMlysis  of  this  btU  wUl 
strati^  that  tt  not  only  endansars  our 
Anei  lean  freedoms  but  brings  about  re- 
a«its  desired  by  no  fair  thinking,  m- 
tonn  id  American.  To  pass  or  even  sup- 
port ills  bin  therefore,  can  be  dasslfled 
as  ill  considered  action. 


AMALTsia  or  THs  BAaTirr  •nx.  u.  a.  soi 
1   The  employer  Is  granted  new  rlghu 
power*  to  destroy  labor  and  to  aubstitut 
diTlduAl  bMgalDlBC  for  ooUecUTa  bargal 
(sees.  1.  a.  T.  8  (b).  •  (e).  •  (d).  0  (al 

(c)  a.  9  (c)  s. »  (i)  10  an>. 

a  The  employer  is  given  the  right  to 
antitrust  actions  against  his  employ* 
Institute  criminal  prosecutions  against 
to  sue  them  for  treble  damages,  and  to  < 
ex  parte  Injtinctlons  without  a  ht 
against  them  (sees.  12  (a)  (31  (C), 
(ci.  301)  But  the  employer's  vtolatior 
the  law  la  subject  merely  to  a  cease 
slst  order  lasued  after  admin  Is  tratlTe 
and  court  rcriew  (aac   10  (c)l. 

5  The  employer  la  granted  the 
compel    employees    to    accept    a    wag«i 
through  forced  labor  for  Indefinite  perlc 
wlme   (sees.  3  (Hi    <B).  3   (13).  0   (b) 
a0k>.  3C4). 

4.  The  employer  receives  the  right  to 
strikes  caused   by   hU  own   illegal 
(seca   a  (3).  8  (b)    (3).  13  (a)    (S).  13 
SOD 

5.  The  employer  la  granted  the  'IgM 
obtain  injunctions  against  strike*!  which , 
been  legal  for  the  paat  50  ytara  (i 
(13)    n  (b)  (S).  13  (a)  (3).  13  (c) ) 

6  The  employer  retains  the  right      ^ 
gain  through  an  employers'  ssaociatlonT 
bargalnlntc  through  national  unions  is 
lawed  (sees.  3  (3).  3  (Ifl).  9  (f)    (1)). 

7.  The  employer  Is  granted  the  right 
regard  the  bargaining  agent  and  to 
ployees    against   each    other    (sees.   3 
(B»    8  (b)   (3). 9  (d).  9  (f)   (3)). 

a.  The  employer  Is  granted  the  right 
at  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  tnble  ' 
tabllsblng    company    unions    (seca.    8 
(3).  8  (d)   (3). 9  (f)   (4).  10  (O) 

9   The  employer  Is  granted  the  right  to  j 
regard  the  bargaining  agent  and  to  reft 
bargain  about  such  matters  as  healthy 
welfare  plans,  apprentice- training   pr 
and  speed-up  laaca.  2   (11).  8  (b)    (1 
(a)  (Si   (C>). 

10.  The  employer  la  given  the  right  to  I 
a  strike    for    recognition    even    thoi 
union  repreaaata  an  overwhelming  maj 
of   the   employ  MB    (sees.    13    (a)    (3) 
19  (c) ) 

11.  The  employer  la  given  the  right  to 
law  and  to  crush  any  strike  by  hiring  st 
braakera  even  though  the  strike  Is  ca\ 
hla  own  misconduct  (sees.  3  (3).  13  <a)| 
(C).  13  (O). 

13.  The  employer  la  given  the  right 
operate  with  antllabor  employers  in 
deetroy  unions  (sees.  8  (13).  3  (14), 
(3)) 

13.  The   employer   la   given    the   rtgt 
lock-out  and   blacklist  ofBce  clerks   If 
join  a  union  (aeca.  8  (8).  3  (13).  18  (a) 

14.  The  employer  la  given  the  right 
voke  Injunctions,  treble  damage  suita, 
criminal  penalties  against  the  employt 
one  department  if  they  strike  sgalnst  a 
cut  in  another  department  (seca.  8  (If' 
(a).  (8)    sou 

18.  The  employer  la  given  the  right 
stlgate  criminal  prosecutions  against 
vldtuUa  who  exercise  the  right  to  picket 
la  (a)  (1).  la  (a)  (3).  801). 

le.  The  employer  la  given  the  right 
T«nt  the  daalgaatlnn  of  a  bargaining 
for  a  period  at  years  (aeea.  8,  9  (c)   (81 
(f)). 

17.  Splea   may   ba  piaatart    in   the 
ranka  by  the  emplofar  and  the   unl 
powerleaa  to  ezpal  them  (aeca.  8  (d)  (4), 

18.  rhe  employer   la  given   the 
grant  or  deny  tinlon  security  aa  he 
he  U  not  required  even  to  dlacuae  It  wtl 
tmlon  and  be  may  cruah  a  atrlke  or  a 
of  strike  to  obtam  It  (aeca.  8  (11).  g  (1 
8(d)  (4). 9  (g).  13  (a)  (8)  (C).801). 
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given  the  power  to  ob- 

>ment  a  death  vrarraot 
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kO  (c).  13  (d)  ) 

^V(.T.  require  even  ma< 
>alize  that  these  pro- 
tely  designed  to  wreck 
1  of  the  American  peo- 
ise  guise  of  correcting 
fbill  Is  designed  to  so 
;t  to  repeal,  the  Na- 
lons  Act.    By  making 
^es  unlawful  it  repeals 
11a  Act  .«iiKned  by  Preg- 
[  removing  the  protec- 
Act  from  practically 
ivity.  it  makes  trade- 
lemt)ers  subject  to  suits 
under  the  Sherman 
>0.    It  revives  the  com- 
|of  con.splracy  against 
together  to   protect 
rds  and  thereby  throws 
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Ration  is  worthy  of  the 

-minded  citizen,  much 

jsentatlve  of  the  peo- 

ly  support  any  legls- 

[correct  the  abuses  of 

sh  bill  should  be  used 

>bjectlve  of  the  present 

ily  destruction  of  all 

llabor  and  a  return  to 


War  «r  Peace  in  Europe? 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

*  or  AaxAxaAS 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Camden  News  of  Camden.  Ark.: 


WILL  IT 


WAB  Oa  PKACBt 


win  eventa  to  Europe  lead  to  war  or  peaceT 
At  Moscow  a  roost  Important  conference  Is 
being  held  by  foreign  ministers  of  the  four 
great  powers  In  the  world.  In  Washington 
President  Truman  has  Just  asked  Congress  for 
gMOjOOO.OOO  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey.  In 
China  there  la  civil  war.  There  is  tmrest 
In  many  areaa.  History  to  repeating  Itself, 
and  there  are  many  similarities  between 
present  eventa  and  those  leading  up  to 
World  Wara  I  and  n.  Whether  you  want  to 
believe  It  or  not,  the  United  States  Is  facing 
Its  most  critical  period  In  all  Its  hiatcry. 
That  includes  the  perilous  days  immediately 
after  the  Jap  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  few  Americans  reallaed  how  badly  we 
were  hurt  Now  after  the  war  Is  over  and 
all  tbe  facta  have  been  published.  Ameri- 
cana now  realize  that  we  bad  no  Padflo 
Fleet  and  little  defense  the  fltst  few  months 
after  thst  sttack      But  we  raUled  quickly. 

Today  most  Americans  are  more  tat«rested 
In  getting  a  new  automobile  or  more  sugar 
than  In  world  affairs.  The  News  wanU  to 
wake  you  up  about  the  dangerous  situation 
and  the  neameea  we  are  to  war  again.  For- 
get a  little  about  yoor  personal  pleasxires 
and  wanU  and  think  about  your  eotmtry  and 
iu  future.  Without  a  safe  nation,  all  the 
autoa  all  the  sugar,  and  all  the  worldly  goods 
wont  help  you  much.  It  will  be  too  late 
then.  Americans  always  are  too  prone  to 
wait  mitll  the  fight  starts  to  get  worked  up. 
Thla  time  let  ua  atop  the  fight  before  It 
ataru  How?  That  is  the  problem  Start 
thinking  about  the  President's  plea.  Greece 
today  Is  the  Manchuria  before  World  War  II. 
Turkey  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  Ethiopian  sit- 
uation and  China  today  la  the  Spam  of  pre- 
World  War  II  days. 

Whether  you  like  It  or  not  RuKta  la  crowd- 
ing the  United  States  hard.  The  Reds  are 
playing  their  cards  doae  to  the  vest  and  they 
have  a  huge  standing  army,  lots  of  tanks,  and 
the  world's  largest  air  force.  That  armed 
force  Is  trained  to  the  mmute.  The  Soviet 
baa  not  demobilized.  It  has  armed  men  sta- 
ttonad  all  over  its  domain  and  on  borders 
ready  to  spring  into  action,  be  It  Greece  or 
China  or  Turkey. 

America  must  give  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  now.  But  we  must  have  some  strings 
attached  to  it.  We  muat  not  be  the  tall 
to  the  British  kite  any  longer.  The  British 
Empire  is  no  more.  Great  Britain  is  great 
in  name  only.  It  Is  bankrupt  and  has  be- 
came a  second-rate  power.  World  War  II 
was  the  ftnishmg  blow  to  this  once  mighty 
nation.  Whenever  a  country  as  haughty  and 
as  proud  as  Britain  comes  to  tbe  United 
eutcs  or  any  other  nation  begging,  you  know 
It  muat  be  In  dire  straits.  It  has  done  that. 
The  British  have  informed  this  Government 
that  it  cazmot  meet  its  financial  commit- 
ments any  more.  It  Is  broke.  It  took  a  lot 
of  courage  for  the  British  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  admire  everything  the  Brltlah  do. 
They  have  gotten  under  our  akin  a  lot.  but 
one  thing  we  do  know— the  Brltlah  have 
saved  our  hides  many  times  by  playing  world 
policeman  and  patrcdllng  the  sea  lanes.  Now 
the  British  arc  done.    They  cannot  protect 


ua  any  more.  It  la  either  tha  United  SUtaa 
or  the  Btisslana.  We  are  the  only  two  great 
povrers  left.  France  Is  s  weakling.  China 
Is  beset  by  dvU  strife.  We  have  no  other 
allies  save  tha  stanch  South  Amarlcan 
friends,  but  they  look  to  us  and  they  have 
no  large  armies  or  navies.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  United  States,  on  one  hand,  agalnat  a 
Busslan -eon trolled  Europe  and  China,  unless 
we  step  m  now  and  try  to  save  the  pieces. 

Secretary  Marshall  Is  the  best  man  fur  the 
)ob  now.  but  he  can't  bluff  forever.  The 
Reds  know  the  condition  of  our  armed  forces. 
He  can  stall  and  he  can  talk  tough,  i:>ut  he 
must  have  something  to  back  him  up. 

We  m\iBt  step  into  Greece  and  aid  that 
gallant  nation  to  save  Itself  from  the  Beds 
and  also  the  old  Imperlsllstlc  British  plan. 
W  must  help  tbe  Turks  stave  off  the  Bed 
thrust  at  the  Dardanelles  and  our  vital  oU 
pipe  lines.  Oil  is  the  key  to  all  wars  and  also 
the  key  to  peace. 

Camden  and  Ouachita  Cotmty  people,  the 
News  asks  you  to  start  thinking  about  this 
problem.  Then  do  a  lot  of  praying  at>out  it. 
Ask  God  for  divine  help  and  guidance.  I*ray 
fo  this  country  now.  Our  Iraders  need  help, 
and  need  it  badly.  Write  your  Congressman 
and  Senators  and  let  them  know  you  are 
thinking  about  this  crisis.  If  we  go  into 
Greece  and  help  Turkey,  we  are  \n  there  for 
keepa.  It  may  stop  a  war.  It  may  not.  But 
we  cant  alt  back  and  let  the  Russians  gobble 
up  everything,  for  that  means  war  most  cer- 
tainly, and  then  it  will  be  the  United  States 
alone  against  most  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Think  this  over  and  do  not  let  the  myth 
of  peace  blind  you  to  the  cruel  facts  that  tire 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

Will  It  be  war  or  peace? 


Radio  Afldb^s  to  My  Constitaents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mew  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRB8BNTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
[^)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RBOoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP  on  April  12.  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
Congressional  district,  the  housing  situation 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand  in  Blngbamton 
with  the  Governor  offering  to  use  executive 
authority  in  handling  it  when  bureaucriitio 
ofllcialfi  in  Washington  definitely  bungled  it. 

If  the  provisions  of  the  veterans'  homing 
bill,  pussed  In  the  last  Congress  and  which 
I  helped  through  with  my  vote  and  support. 
had  been  carried  out  the  way  we  m  Oongiess 
Intended,  veteraiu  would  now  have  all  the 
houaea  they  need,  and  more.  too. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  la  to  aee 
agitators  and  fakers  try  to  grab  the  sjwt- 
Ilght  by  crltldalng,  yet  offering  no  scHutlon 
themselves. 

If  you  attack  a  man  tor  proposing  some- 
thing. ]rou  must  suggest  an  alternative  pla.n 
or  you  are  all  wet.  The  big  talkers  who  at- 
tack me  when  I  try  to  help  the  veteran  eltlier 
dont  know  enough  to  forward  a  plan  of 
their  own,  or  they  are  just  knockers.  In  any 
event,  they  ought  to  crawl  m  their  ruga  and 
give  up. 

I  am  sure  Governor  Dewey  will  remedy  the 
housing  shortage  with  action.  New  I'ork 
State  has  made  a  success  of  housing  the  itt- 
eran  and  should  assure  an  Immediate  solu- 
tion of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  our  CMn- 
muntty. 


While  wa  are  on  the  subject  of  houamg. 
let  me  aay  to  you  veterans  that  I  stand  ready 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  you  I  urge 
you  to  write  me.  not  only  about  housing  but 
about  any  and  all  matters  with  which  I  can 
help  you. 

Remember,  action  Is  what  counts,  not  so- 
phisticated talk.  I  am  here  In  Washington  to 
serve  you.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  eaU 
on  me  when  you  need  help.  I  have  aided 
others,  why  not  you? 

A  tew  days  ago  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
House  floor  and  my  words  to  the  Congress 
are  aa  foUowa: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  graateat  prlvUege  any 
man  ean  possibly  enjoy  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can This  privilege  was  given  us  all  by  our 
founding  fathers  when  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stlttitlan. 

**roday.  Americanism  is  tieing  chaUenged. 
not  only.  here,  but  in  many  places  through- 
out the  wtH-ld.  Other  lams  are  defying  and 
defiling  our  conception  of  government  and 
flauntmg  the  sacred  folds  at  our  American 
flag. 

"The  caU  to  stand  fast  against  the  forosa 
which  would  destroy  our  country  has  betfi 
sounded  by  tbe  President  and  other  national 
leaders.  They  wotild  have  us  adopt  a  strong 
policy  of  striking  back  at  the  enemiea  of 
representative  government. 

"Today  a  token  force,  symbolic  of  armed 
preparedness,  will  march  up  Constitution 
Avenue  and  around  the  Capitol.  This  will 
not  be  as  impreaaive  aa  in  war  years.  Thera 
will  not  be  the  great  numbers  of  men  or 
mobUe  weapons. 

"All  of  which  brings  us  to  aak  oorativea 
how  well  eqmpped  are  we  to  back  up  tha 
demands  our  State  Department  Is  making 
In  international  councils?  Will  we  k>e  called 
upon  to  defend  the  diplomatic  positions  we 
are  taking  on  far-fltmg  territory  and  leauea 
on  every  continent  and  ocean? 

"We  must  preserve  Americanism  at  all 
eoets.  It  Is  our  definition  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  we  believe  Is  oar  greatest  hope 
today  m  a  troubled  and  perplexed  world. 

"But  if  we  expect  to  preserve  this  way  at 
life,  we  muat  be  able  to  anawer  tbe  queatton 
I  aaked.  How  well  prepared  are  we.  and  bow 
dr«  our  power  compare  with  other  great 
powera,  aome  of  whom  may  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  us  on  the  subject  of  Amertcanlam. 
We  owe  It  to  the  Americans  we  repreaant  to 
keep  thla  Nation  strong  so  that  we  o&ay  al 
be  aeeure  and  our  mture  starry  and  bright.** 

Thank  yoa. 


Excessrre  Taxatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIW 
Tuesday.  AprU  22.  1947 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RK- 
oao,  I  Include  therein  the  very  able  and 
thoughtful  statement  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Ross,  a  successful  businessman  of  many 
years'  experience  and  a  resident  of  my 
home  dty  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ross  emphasizes  the  fact  that  pu- 
nitive, excessive,  and  confiscatory  taxes 
injure  not  only  the  taxpayer  but  In  ad- 
dition thereto  injure  thousands  of  woric- 
ing  men  and  working  women  who  are  de- 
prived of  Jobs  by  diverting  private  cap- 
ital from  investment  in  productive  in- 
dustry into  the  hands  of  profligate  bu- 
reaucrats. 


Al^ 
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fffw  ktnt  Bpiiim  Xoka  RxnMotra  to  llsw 
bnonsT  D«v«LOF*iKirr 

,  iDmii  •  Note.— Tb«  foUowlng  letur  from 
WUlUm  C  Bom.  on«  of  KnoXTlUti  t)e«t 
toown  ( ,nd  mo«t  •nllgMMMd  busincM  lead- 
ers. sUliM  at  th«  hwrt  of  »n  iatu*  which 
not  onl^  touch**  eT«i7  Amerlc*n  •cooom- 
ically  bt  It  poiitlcaily  Wcaaiemkc  chaos  l»  tU« 
inaorai  •!•  forerunner  o<  «b*  low  of  political 
frecdoiq.  I 

..,„, btosTiLLS  JoomiAi.: 

I  flra  ly  btf  leve  that  what  th«  big  majority 
of  our  »et«rana  and  other  young  people 
want  ta  an  opportunity  for  a  Job  where  they 
can  ear  i  for  ihemaeltea  and  thaii  famlllea  a 
good  m  ing.  If  IhU  be  true  It  U  abwiluiely 
Meaaaa?  to  eraata  new  Induatrlea  and  ex- 
pand od  onea  to  give  the  ever  increaaing 
numbei  of  youths  coming  from  o\ir  acbooU 
and  collegea  aa  good  opportunltia*  a*  their 


had.  Thla  requires  capital  and  the 
Siy~pc  Mlble  way  to  get  U  la  to  sata  It  out 
of  Inome,  Heretofore  the  men  in  tha 
higher  Income  groups  have.  unquaatlonaWy, 
tie  onea  who  har*  been  able  to  sate 
the  capiul  nicsaaary  tf  fUiancc  *«- 
;  tartoatry.  create  new  )oba.  and  in- 
of  thlnga  required  for  the 
of  our  young  people  Unlesa 
_  ,  this  clasa  to  save  and  Invest. 
"3tn  be  few  new  Jotaa  and  little  increase 
of  pro4  Mctlon  of  tha  things  needed. 

jlets  aae   what   our    present    idea   of 
apend  doea  to  our  young  people.     It 

Hseem  it  daatroya  their  oppontmltlea 

by  eoiipietely  eliminating  every  Incentlva 
for  tho  w  beat  able  to  aava  capital  and  put  it 
tnto  rti  k  inveatmsnta.  if.  In  fact,  it  doaa  not 
t ;  impoaatbla. 
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CASS  CTTBD 

take  th*  caaa  of  an  individual  who 

uxabia  incom*  of  150.000      Prasant 

tana  take  approslmataiy  ona-baif. 

tatMO  tor  aipanaaa  of   ail    Unda 

.  tf   thto   individual    bad   suaolabt 

ha  might  save  at  th*  vary  Mast 

instaad  of  spanning  it  for  tbUi|i  b* 

want      TlUa  tlOJMW   (aad   It    wouM 

Ijaan  •96^)00  if  tbr  UX  rat*  bad  b**n 

peijccnt).   tog*tb*r   with   th*  aavinga  of 

invaatad   in  som*  pruductiv*  *nt*r> 

dould  furnish  n*w  Jobs  and  mor*  prod* 

tak*  ear*  of  otir  young  pcopl*.    But 

}eopl*   would    pr*fer    to   apend    their 

foe  paraonal  enjoyment  or  hide  it  away 

I  unless   they   felt  reaaooably 

ttielr  savings  cuuld  be  put  to  work  to 

thla  indlvldiial  finda  upon  mve*ti- 
that  if  he  aava*  $10,000  and  inv«ats 
productlv*  corporation  that  can  earn 
percant  on  hla  money,  tha  corporation 
lay  38  percent  on  hla  tSOO  aaracd.  laav- 
whlch   when  passed  on  to  bbn.  falls 
bracket  taxable  at  75  percent  and  ha 
only  •124.  or  leas  than  1^  percent 
Invaatment     He  aaaa  that  at  that  rav* 
require  over  80  yaars  to  get   hla 
back  without  profit.    He  knows  that 
any  corporatloaa  last  anywhere  near  80 
before   going   bankrupt     He   seea   he 
illord  to  borrow  money  for  invaatment 
t  of  poaalbly  4  percent  wtacn  b*  eoxild 
only  1.34  percent.    (In  the  highest  tn- 
toackeu   where   most   of    tha   savlnga 
from,  aa  w*U  aa  the  ability  to  manage 
laas   tban   four-tenths   of    1    percent 
b*   laft.    Then    he   seea    inheritance 
tax**  arith  ever  mounting  social  se- 
old   age.  excise.   State,   county,   and 
taxes  staring  him  in  th*  face.     So  he 
himaelf.  "No  san*  person  would  con- 
iviag  bla  money  for  the  purpoa*  of 
aum  anterprlaa*  or  expanding   th* 
la  MOnks  it  much  wls«  to  spend  it  or 
t  for  future  spending, 
not  only  Federal  taxea.  but  local  taxes 
II.    that    ar*    sapping     the    financial 
straaktb  of  our  psopi*.    Under  pr**ent  om- 


rctaln 


ditloiui.  how  can  w*  expect  to  get  the  capit 
for  new  Industries  necessary  to  give  emplc 
ment  and  consumable  gooda  for  our  ctr"-*- 
and  grandchildren  t 
There  we  have  th*  eauae  and  effect. 
All  through  the  recorda  of  hUtory  you 
find  wherever  more  than  »  percent  of 
income  of  the  Individual  has  been  takr 
tasH  it  has  been  only  s  queaUOB  of  s  i 
MM*  until  the  economic  and  aodal  syst 
broke  down  and  chaos  followed      Surely 
future  looks  dark  Indeed  unless  we  immi 
ately  change  our  ideas  of  taxing  practu 
out  of  exislenc*.  the  high  Incomes  from  wl 
we  have  heretofore  drawn  most  of  the  caf 
for    expanding    Industry      Our    preaent 
laws,    including    exempting    from    taxe* 
operatives  competing  with  taxed  private 
dustry.  make  us  tha  moat  socialUtlc 
in  the  world. 

QVxamoN  saisas 
The  question  arises.     How  are  we  to 
our     various     governments     without     1 
taxes?"    We  cant,  if  we  are  to  continue 
government  with  extravagant  spending, 
must  demand  less  government,  and  efDc 
government     al.cie    the    taxpayer    gets 
cents  on   the  dollar  for  every  dollar  sp 
We  must  see  thst  great  sums  of  money,  wl 
otherwise  would  be  used  to  finance  new 
dustrtes.  are  not  taken  from  one  small  grf 
of  taxpayers  and  spent  extravagantly  for 
so-called  good  of  the  many,  thus  deprlT 
the  many  of  the  very  opportunity  they  - 
for    earning    an    Independent    living 
realize  what  the  slogan    "Pay  accordli  _ 
ability  to  pay"  is  doing  to  the  future  of 
young  people. 

In  the  long  rtin.  a  flat  'iO-percent 
all  inromea  will  produce  more  money 
higher  rat**.  b*caus«  it  will  •ncourag* 
logs  and  lnv**tment  in  the  hsnds  ot  tul 
Henry  Fords  who  know  how  to  p.ovld*  " 
Industrie*     Thsse  new  industries  wUl  b 
*v*r*incr*astng  sourc*  of  mor*  taxes  aa 
as  of  Law  Jobs  and  of  more  things  prodi 
to  rata*  th-  standard  of  living 

Tb**e  mattaru  are  of  vital  importai 
the  abov*  coaelwlona  ar*  curT*ct.  and 
cerely    beilava   tb*t    to   be.   our    schem4 
esceesively  high  taxc*  on  tl  e  high  Incc 
is  dssiroying  the  opportunities  of  our 
veterans  and  all  othar  young  p*opl*     " 
ar*  not   batng  given  a  fair  deal  and 
should  lead  a  movement  against  the  pc 
of  taxing  away  the  savings  that  shnuU 
Into   Industry.     Everyone    interested    in 
future  of  the  country  should   Join   in 
movement  and  let  all  our  lawmakers, 
as  well  as  national,  know  what  w:  tbli 
no  uncertain  terms. 

WnxxAM  C. 

KMOxvuxa,  Temn. 


tlie  Iron  Cartkin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERR( 

or  NTW  BAMTsants 
IN    .TUt  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA1 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks    In 
RkcckD.  I  Include  ther^'ln  an  edit 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Morning 
of  AprU  19.  IM7,  enUUed    Bel 
Iron  Curtain": 

sxama  ths  ibon  coirani 

Uttls  by  UttJa.  more  glimpses  are 
nlng  to  come  out  from  behind  the 
tain  as  to  bow  the  Russians  conduct 
selves.     RecenUy.  Alois  Daneels.  a  27- 
old  native  of  Damne,  BeHlum.  retumadj 


(Soviet  slave  camp  near 

said  there  were  3.000 

I.  and  Czechoalovaklan 

leeU  was  liberated  by 

^orcea  in  the  spring  of 

1  In  German  concentra- 

the  misfortune  to  be 

slana  and  hxiatled  off 

Itae  was  living  with  36 
It  in  a  small  stone  bar- 

jarry.  with  little  light 
^en  wore  striped  prison 

rds  were  regtilar  Soviet 

at  8  a.  m    and  re- 

tered  tiread  and  a  rup 

>'clock  they  were  In  the 

If  dawn  had  not  yet 

respite  at  noon,  when 

^as  served.     Five  hours 

rounded   out   the  day. 

}f  bread  at  4  p.  m.  and 

when    the   prlaoners 

racks. 

leen  Daneels  say  he  la 
tu  man,  bearing  ail  the 
rlsoner  In  enemy  hands. 
Ighed  1A5  pounds.  Now 
Id  at  the  low  point  of 
dropped  to  70  pounds. 

half  ago.  rock  crushed 

The  Russians  permitted 

reek,   then  ordered   him 

I,  where  a  drill  was  fitted 

injured  arm  and  hand 

[is  mild,  compared  to  a 

The  Dark  Side  of  the 

an  anonymous  author, 

rlend  of  the  late  Polish 

Wlsdyslaw    Blkoiskl. 

her  hundreds  of  aov> 

kal  papers.     Th*  author 

)*  becsus*  members  of 

In    the   hands   of   th* 

Dark  Side  of  the  Uuon 

lestructlon   of   a   nation 

fylng.    lien  and  women 

I  pregnant   women,  chll- 

arms  were  seized      No 

kalnst  most  of  them,  al- 

fwere  accused  of  counter* 

woman  was  accused  of 
lid's  arrest  by  weeping 
Included  not  only  the 
Keepers,  tradesmen,  and 
fessional  men,  dcctors. 
journalista.  were  rounded 
ciallsta.  and  even  Com- 
\.  together  with  all  their 

spable  of  keeping  alive 
Bh  tradition  was  marked 

rlsons.    la  or   15  In   cells 

food  fit  to  eat,  with  no 

It   even   for   cattle,   with 

Ivlctlms  sounding  in  their 

\tence  for  their  Imaginary 

^nce  came  the  train  Jour- 

campe   and    the   most 

Iberia. 

Ings  into  unheated  cars, 

hardly  any  water,  sleep- 

^h   with  the  dead  and  dy- 

I.  the  Poles  were  shunted 

to  Kamchatka. 

campe.  they  were  con- 

iners  an  1  so  much  In- 

lonal  Russian  crlmtnsls, 

ip    labx>r    boaaea.    They 

hours  a  day  and  were 

16  hours.    Their  food  waa 

according   to   how   well 

of  hard  physical  labor. 

[usually  do  only  half  the 

[died  of  cold,  disease,  snd 

weak  sometimes  were 
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The  author  of  the  Dark  Side  of  the  Moon 
repeatedly  emphaslaes  the  point  that  the 
Poles  were  not  treated  any  worse  than  mll- 
llona  of  Russians  have  k>een  treated  tor  25 
year*.  In  the  new  Russian  civilization  that 
la  ths  way  millions  of  people  have  to  be 
treated  so  that  atupenduua  feau  of  indus- 
trialization may  be  achieved  and  so  that  the 
regime  may  feel  aecure. 

These  are  the  sort  of  reporta  that  dreamy- 
eyed  Americans  who  still  believe  that  com- 
munism oflars  something  to  America  should 
read. 

W.L. 


Amendment  of  the  Pore  Food  and 
Drtt«t  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNMBcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKbENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  as 
it  is  commonly  called. 

The  enforcement  operations  under  the 
Pederal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  These  enforcement 
proceedings  have  been  drastically  cur- 
tailed under  a  recent  court  decision. 

The  inspectors  seized  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  found  to  be  adulterated  with 
rodent  excreta  and  insects.  This  seizure 
waa  made  under  section  304  (a)  of  the 
act.  which  provides  that  articles  which 
are  "adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  in- 
troduced into  or  while  in  Interstate  com- 
merce •  •  •  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  while  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  on 
libel  of  information  and  condemned  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
article  is  found."  The  contamination  In 
this  case  occurred  in  the  rodent-  and 
insect-Infested  warehouse  of  the  Inter- 
state consignee  where  the  food  was 
stored  in  its  original  unbroken  packages. 

The  district  court  held  that  the  defiled 
food  was  not  adulterated  while  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  dismissed  the  case. 
The  decision  was  upheld  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  was  denied.  With 
this  decision  ended  an  important  pro- 
tection which  the  public  had  had  for 
40  years. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  will 
make  available  to  the  public  the  pro- 
tection which  they  have  been  receiving 
by  providing  that  drugs,  food.«5,  and  cos- 
metics are  subject  to  seizure  for  adulter- 
ation or  misbranding  while  held  for  sale 
after  Interstate  shipment,  and  before  the 
ultimate  commercial  transaction  has 
been  completed. 

In  the  1945-46  fiscal  year  about  550 
seizures  were  made  where  the  adultera- 
tion waf  clearly  due  to  insanitary  condi- 
tions or  other  causes  at  the  terminal 
warehouse.  The  absence  of  effective 
control  in  this  area  may  result  In  serious 
iUness.  even  faUllties.    Recently  there 


were  a  number  of  poisoning  cases  result- 
ing from  cheese  contaminated  with  tox- 
in-produdng  bacteria.  It  developed  that 
a  mouse  drowned  in  the  milk  during 
manufacture  and  that  the  mouse,  but  not 
the  milk,  was  discarded.  Since  tte 
cheese  was  shipped  very  soon  after  It 
was  made,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  toxin  bad 
developed  before  the  interstate  move- 
ment ceased.  More  probably  it  actually 
developed  while  the  cheese  was  stored  in 
tht  wholesalers'  warehouses. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
want  this  type  of  protection  and  I  am 
sure  .'t  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide it  for  them. 


Maty  Lacfada  Nance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ASXANBAS 

Df  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  iZ.  1947 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  (he  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  on  the 
retirement  of  Miss  Mary  Lucinda  Nance: 
MISS  MOLUX  arnxxs 

Uiss  Mary  Lucinda  Nance,  better  known 
as  Miss  MoUie.  is  one  of  only  eight  em- 
ployees who  first  came  to  the  Census  Bureau 
In  1900.  She  wUl  retire  AprU  80.  and  wUl 
move  bade  to  Arkansas,  where  aha  was  born 
and  where  she  has  retained  legal  restdenco 
throughout  her  life. 

Although  she  has  worked  In  aU  except  two 
of  the  Bureau's  subject-matter  divisions. 
Miss  Nance  has  been  assigned  bo  OovernmenU 
Division  work  (or  the  majority  uf  her  Pederal 
experience.  She  has  served  under  eight  dif- 
ferent Directors  of  the  Censiu  and  six  dif- 
ferent chiefs  of  the  Oovemmenu  Division. 

Educated  in  public  and  private  schools  of 
her  Sute,  she  beoame  assistant  postmlsuees 
in  LewlsvlUe,  Ark.,  In  1880.  There,  In  ex- 
change for  her  services  in  practically  every 
capacity  except  delivering  the  maU,  she  re- 
ceived as  compensation  one- half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ofBce.  In  1898.  Miss  Nance  trav- 
eled to  St.  Louis  to  take  a  special  examina- 
tion for  the  Census  Bureau.  She  passed,  and 
waa  appointed  a  clerk,  at  9600  per  annum, 
effective  May  1,  1900. 

Plrst  woman  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
field  agent  and  first  woman  to  lie  an  areii 
supervisor,  Miss  Nance  in  1934  received  a 
letter  from  former  Director  William  L.  Aus- 
tin, in  which  he  wrote,  "You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  being  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive a  grade  6  field  aj^Ktintment."  She  tuts 
worked  In  nearly  half  of  the  Statea,  oompU- 
Ing  State  and  city  financial  reporta  for  tho 
Bureau.  That  Miss  MolUe  made  many 
friends  while  In  the  field  service  Is  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  queries  and  messages  for 
her  that  our  present  field  representatives  re- 
ceive from  State  and  municipal  ofllcials  and 
their  employeea.  Her  contributions  to  ths 
Bureau's  work  have  consistently  been  of  reel 
value. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  at  the  Bureau. 
Miss  Nance  has  found  time  to  indulge  an 
interest  In  music,  to  attend  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  for  evening  courses  in  ac- 
countancy and  to  pursue  in-service  training 
In  State  and  local  government.  During 
World  War  n.  In  addition  to  maintaining  a 
victory  garden,  abe  took  Bed  Cross  Instruc- 
tion in  advanced  classes,  and  taught  first 


aid  both  to  Censua  Bureau  employees  and  to 
a  troop  of  Girl  Scouts. 

Miss  Nance  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  she  holds  life  mem- 
bership In  Esther  Chapter.  No.  6.  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  a  member  of  Chap- 
ter B,  PBO  Sisterhood,  and  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy.  A  great-grandfather.  Reuben 
Nance  (who  Is  also  gieat-grandfather  of 
former  Vice  Prealdent  John  Nance  Garner), 
served  In  the  Continental  Army;  hence.  Miss 
Nance  Is  eligible  for  membership  In  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Etevolution. 

Miss  Nance's  qualities  may  bt  summarised 
In  this  way.  She  is  steadUy  loyal;  she  Is 
tinselflsh:  she  Is  adJusUble  to  new  admin- 
istrations and  new  policies;  aha  la  imcom- 
monly  industrious,  having  what  la  a  veri- 
table hHbit  of  staying  several  hours  past 
closing  time;  she  U  devoted  to  her  work; 
believing  she  is  helping  to  strengthen  com- 
munity government,  and  she  is  technlcaUy 
superior.  extraordlnarUy  thorough,  and  long 
experienced;  of  her  aasoclates  she  speaks  only 
good  things;  tlnaUy,  her  view  is  always 
youthful,  always  looking  to  the  future. 

The  love,  respect,  and  liest  wishes  of  all 
her  many  friends  go  with  Miss  Mollis  as  she 
leaves  SuiUand  for  LewlsvlUe.    AU  wlU  miss 


Problems  of  Peacetime  Scientific 
PersoBiiel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cauyoams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  22. 1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanin-ous  consent  that 
an  address  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Trytten.  Director. 
OfBce  of  Scientific  Personnel.  National 
Research  Council.  V/ashlngton  D.  C.  may 
be  Included  as  part  of  my  remarks.  This 
speech  was  delivered  at  the  educational 
conference  of  the  science  talent  institute 
of  the  sixth  annual  science  talent  search 
for  the  Westinghouse  science  scholar- 
ships. This  conference  was  held  in 
Washington  on  March  4.  1947.  and  was 
attended  by  the  group  of  young  scienists 
who  had  proven  their  worth  by  being 
selected  as  winners  In  the  sixth  annual 
science  talent  search  and  who  later  dur- 
ing the  conference  were  awarded  West- 
inghouse science  scholarships.  The  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Problems  of  Peacetime 
Scientific  Personnel.'  follows: 

The  bclenoe  Talent  Search  has  done  mueh 
to  foctis  attention  on  the  Importance  of  seek- 
ing out  science  talent  and  providing  adequate 
faculties  for  the  growth  of  this  tilent  Into 
competent  scientific  ability.  But  more  than 
thla.  it  has  helped  to  awaken  an  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  an  early  start  In  the 
development  of  scientific  Interests. 

It  seems  interesting  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  done  so  Uttle  to  study  otn-  resources 
of  highly  trained  manpower.  For  decades 
we  have  carefully  studied  our  resources  of 
water  power,  of  soil  resources,  of  mineral 
wealth,  of  timber,  of  high-grade  animal 
stock,  and  many  other  resources  Important 
to  the  national  welfare.  Many  people  come 
to  Washington  to  gaze  at  the  many  buUdings 
and  to  wonder  what  on  earth  all  these  peo- 
ple do.    Some  of  them  come  here  beeai 
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they  «  •  ••nt  by  the  TOt«r»  to  wondw  about 
tt  »nd  1  Buspect  that  numy  of  them  go 
back  aid  never  find  out  «t  all.     In  fact,  a 


pretty 


ttuced 


It 
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large  thare  of  theae  worker*  la  doing 
pr«:iie  y  what  I  »»?•  •mfWted— they  ttudy 
tlM  ni  tlonal  reaourM*  ta  diverse   Oelda  of 
Imparl  UM«    to    the    national    Interest    and 
ivport  jn  our  stock  pUaa  and  our  naUve  un- 
davelo  ted  supplies  to  the  Congrcas  and  to 
the  Nt  tlon  as  a  basis  for  future  planning. 
I  belleTe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  proTe 
trained  manpower  U  our  greatest 
reaource.     In  wartime  a  relatively 
"^rpa  of  technically  trained  men  pro- 
«„^,J  so  much  and  so  powerful  equipment 
that    the    equivalent   In    other    natural    r«- 
aource).  including  manpower,  defies  calcula- 
tlBB.     !»o  greater  demonstration  of  the  power 
•qulvalcnt  of  the  humui  Intellect  has  ever 
bMB     [Iven.     They   not   only   demonsuated 
tiMit  I  tonUflc  knowledge  Is.  In  every  reality. 
«•  rt  power  but  they  revolulloni»ed 
•very  concept  of  war  and  of  Interna- 
tional relations  besides.    What  was  done  for 
war  h  Id  In  fact  been  done  for  our  peacetime 
living  in  great  measiue  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades I  nd  can  further  be  done  In  the  future 


.,  _,  tl'.efefore,  a  curious  thing.  Indeed, 
that  re  have  never  given  much  thought  to 
tUonal  supply  of  highly  trained  per- 
,.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  prac- 
no  reliable  information  exUted  on  the 
tl  supply  of  aelMktyita  and  other  highly 
__  poupa.  whetlMr  o«  acute  Interest  in 
_  e  nergency  or  not.  Only  in  the  caM  of 
*)Ctu-a  of  medicine  and  a  few  like  groups 
the  profeealoM  Md  been  highly  or- 
and  licensed  WM  th*  census  approil- 
accurate  In  other  groups,  the  beat 
—M  UkformaUoa  was  found  in  member- 
lata  o(  profeastonal  eocieties  and  waa 
adml<  tedJy  not  even  approaimately  ade^^te. 
In  mi  ny  areM  of  aoienUflo  inureat  mmmmt- 
atoip  n  societlee  covertd  MUy  »  fnettoo  of 
the  p  rraunnel  in  the  ftM  vaA  oftM  UMluded 
M»nj  who  were  not  tv«a  Iraintd  in  the  Aald 
•tali 

Kv<ii  today  the  information  is  not  Mtla- 
facto  7  In  spite  of  the  great  efforts  made  by 
varloja  agenclea  and  groupe.  The  National 
Rosur  by  lu  wartime  regutnitioni  and  the 
Natlcnal  Reeearcb  Council  and  others  have 
contributed  somewhat,  but  only  the  begin- 
ning) of  the  neeeeaary  accumulaUon  of  in- 
form Ulon  have  been  made. 

Tb  I  tcesons  for  this  situation  are  no  doubt 
man  .  But  primarily  they  are  two.  In  the 
first  place,  the  dooilnance  of  science  in  the 
natl<  nal  scene  is  relatively  recent.  Less  than 
half  a  century  ago  real  scientists  were  rare 
blrdi  In  America.  Those  we  bad  were  either 
tmpcrted  or  went  abroad  for  training.  Be- 
tan  IM  Pint  World  War.  scarcely  250  Pb  D.'s 
tb  tis  BCiencee  were  granted  annually.  Im- 
msd]  Italy  after  the  First  World  War  this  bsd 
incnaaed  to  600  per  yev.  By  the  early 
thlrtisa  «•  had  passed  the  1.000  mark.  The 
BSXt  dseade  saw  the  expansion  of  this  train* 
11^  ffort  to  a  full  3.000  per  year  by  IMl 
W%  <  htis  doubled  our  training  of  scientlsu 
roa(  ily  every  decade  up  to  the  Second  World 
War.  This  means  that  eight  tlmea  as  many 
perst  ns  received  the  doctorate  in  the  sciencas 
la  1!  41  as  In  19ia.  Probably  about  half  of 
the  clentlats  in  the  United  BUtea  trained 
to  tM  doctorml  Isral  ware  given  their  final 
de«riea  after  19M.  The  sclenufic  activity 
and  lerelopment  In  the  land  increased  apace. 
•del  ice  waa  proving  Itself  by  the  sheer  power 
of  1  a  methods.  And  only  during  the  war 
dM  i«  awddanly  realise  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  da  soratlOB  to  our  cultural  life  but  a  prime 
Bsct  Mlty  for  life  In  the  modem  world. 

Tte  second  dmunstancs  which  may  nave 
pcevmted  our  reallaattan  o(  scientific  talent 
as  a  natlosial  leaouiea  waa  the  emptoymant 
altui  Uoa  !■  tka  diyfilan.  It  waa  a  psyeho* 
logH  al  trnpadlmant  to  a  aonaldaffatMn  o<  ow 
la  tralaad  aanpafwei 
at  even  find  mafkafmrnax  for 
quallflad  aelamiilB.   TIm  psycho* 


logical  Impact  of  those  years  even  now 
the  Jtidgment  of  many  when  they  thl 
the  personnel  problem.   Only  the  acute 
of  the  war.  for  this  type  of  personnel,  dei 
strated  that  we  cannot  safely  think  of 
problem  without  considering  the  suppl] 
trained   manpower   from   the  pomt  of 
of  the  long  time  well-t>elng  of  the  NatK 
If  we  have  been  training  double  the  ni 
ber  of  scientlsu  to  the  doctoral  level 
before  the  First  World  War  the  qtiestlon 
urally  presenU  Itself  as  to  whether 
look  Into  the  future  to  determine  wl 
needs  may  be  In  the  coming  years.    It 
be  pleasant  here  to  pose  as  a  prophet 
apeak  oracularly,   but   the   hasarda   air' 
great.    The  force  of  circumstance  Is  U 
great  and  too  unpredictable  for  that, 
ever,  certain  observations  are  appareni 
too  hazardous. 

The  first  observation  la  that  there  ll 
an  unmistakable  ahortage  of  qualified 
tuts  In  practically  all  fields  of  science. 
doubtedly  this  U  due  to  readily  dlsc« 
factors.     The  first  and  moat  obvious 
continuation   of   reeearches   to  gi 
well-equipped  military  eetabllshment  at ' _^ 
until    the    International    situation    haa 
sumed  stability.    The  wisdom  of  this 
unchallenged.     Certainly  the  country 
united  on  the  policy  at  preaent.    The  i 
factor  Is  the  concerted  belief  of  indust 
Industrial  reeearcb  as  a  tource  of  pros| 
and  higher  imnc  sundarda.    The  det 
ment  of  oldw  raaiarch  laboratories. 
tabllahMMrt  dt  MV  onsa.  and  the  s{ 
IndMfMal  research  aoaoag  univeraitl 
phaaoMMna  obaenrabla  on  all  hands, 
third  factor  la  the  unprecedented  enroll 
In  oollcgee  and  unlversltiea  making  the 
for  qualined  aclence  teachers  a  pressing 
One  must  add  here  some  consideration  -^ 
leadership  rolt  uf  America  In  world 
today.    America  cannot  remam  a  nati< 
a  hlffh  plateau  technologically  in  a  wo 
a  maf'h  lower  level.    We  are  In  large  m< 
the  cuatodlan  of  the  technological  hi 
of  the  agea  at  the  preeent  Ume.    We  a 
truateaa  of  the  world's  equities  in  this 
and  mtMt  glva  aartoua  thought  to  our  r 
•Iblllty  toward  ratalng  the  standards 
world.    A  mere  glnnce  at  the  level  of  dei 
mept  in  many  parts  of  thA  world  in 
fields  aa  public  health,  medicine,  englnac. 
agriculture,   and  the  physical  aciencea 
Rive  an  Idea  of  the  work  our  scientlsu  ' 
be  called  on  to  do  if  we  are  to  shai 
technological  riches  with  the  world. 
these  fsctors  seem  to  IndlcaU  that  It 
years   t>efore   the  supply   of  scientl 
equal  the  demand. 

To  meastira  this  dsmand  Is.  howai 
filng     Ttaare  are  too  many  unc 
quallUtive    considerations.     Por    scl4 
sre  not  pess  In  a  pod.    They  are.  if  an] 
more  variable  than  other  typaa  of  pen 
Of   two  apparently  comparable  men. 
the  point  of  view  of  training  and  lei  ' 
experience,  one  may  be  Mn  tlmee 
ductlve  as  the  other.    And  the  dec 
fluctuate  in  any  area  with  every 
wind  which  blow*  and  with  every 
ahtft  in  the  stormy  air  of  Waahingt 
In  spiu  of  all  of  lu  unccruinty.  It  i 
to  sUU  that  Lf  our  Nation  la  to  remain 
and  progreaalve  we  must  look  forwan 
widening  sclantlflc  horlaon  with  new 
opened  up  for  exploration  demanding 
creasing    number   of    compeUnt    aad^J 
trained  scientists. 

Much  has  baan  said  about  the  si 
of  scientlsu  tha  paat  year  or  two.  Bi 
enough  ^a8  been  said  of  tha  aqoally  li 
lof  demand  for  highly  tiatnad  person 
oUwr  fielda.  It  would  be  unrealistic 
snaas  that  oaly  la  the  aclence  fields 
tkmal  personiMl  aaaded.  It  la  true 
Balds  as  waU.  Our  tMhaotaglcal  d^ 
la  eharactsrlMd  by  iMroaslng  caai| 
T^ls  gives  rlss  to  Increased  problems 
most  every  phaas  of  humaa  szlstei 


^blems.   economics,   law, 

1th.  industrial  relations. 

are  fairly  brUtUng  with 

our  departure  from  tha 

Ithers  and  our  preclpiu- 

llvlng  of  high  lnterde« 

Btng  artificiality.    Theaa 

llmportant  tiecause  they 

3f  where  additional  acl- 

am.    We  would  be  serv- 

indeed  In  the  long  rua 

jer  and  larger  share  of 

le  Nation  Into  sclentlfio 

se   of  other   disclplinea, 

in  of  eqxMl  If  not  great* 

Itional  welfare. 

In    thu    connection    to 
statistics   In    American 
Itles.    As  was  stated  ear- 
[the  doctor  of  pbllosopbj 
increased  by  a  factor 
IMI.     But  In  this  time 
Ir  creased  from  376,000  In 
1941.  or  only  four  times 
It  would  be  Interesting 
ercentages  of  male  and 
In    the    correapondlng 
18  eatabllsbed   that   the 
»n    has    Increaaed    more 
)f  men.  but  I  have  not 
<  yet.    In  this  same  Inter- 
»f  the  population  attend, 
only  from  0.4  in  1911 
[an  Increase  of  3.7  times 
leee   flgurea   indicate   a 
I  training  of  college  grad- 
Bh  sciences.    Already  tha 
r  sums  nelds  Is  astonish* 
for  sxample,  there  wera 
graduates  at  the  bach- 
according  to  the  raport 
lasociation  of  Oolleglsta 
ftme  year  there  were  671 
itry  graduated  by  Amarl- 
lis  corresponds  to  IT  par- 
lencea  the  figtira  seanu  to 
»nt. 

ig  of  theae  figuraa.  how* 

clear.    Otir  colleges  and 

[yet  not  standardised  nor 

kplte  of  that.  It  does  seem 

[come  when  the  needs  of 

high   competence    may 

^e  carefully  uur  resources 

men.    We  shall  need  to 

to  selection  and  iden* 

tent  youth  so  that  we  can 

kat  we  are  not  losing  good 

lack  of  resources  to  train 

to  do  this  in  such  a  way 

^activity  la  drained  dry  of 

adequaU   manpower   for 
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The  Interdependence  of  our  own  welfare 
with  that  of  the  world  Is  today  both  a  great 
challenge  to  us  and  a  great  promise  to  the 
world.  My  yeara  In  trouble-ridden  Kurope 
have  convinced  me  that  we  must  accept  tha 
challenge  and  live  up  to  the  promlae. 

Since  my  return  I  have  become  confident 
that  we  will.  Public  opinion  is  beginning  to 
realize  our  tasks  In  today's  one  economic 
world. 

But  to  be  able  to  act  with  sufficient  speed 
and  Imagination  on  a  wise  world-trade  policy. 
every  one  of  us  must  come  to  understand 
more  fully  the  beneficial  effects  of  expand- 
ing world  commeire  on  our  domestic  econ- 
<Hny. 

DOMESTIC  KCOATX 

What  do  exporU  db  for  v»7 

They  provide  at  least  one  out  of  every  16 
jobs  In  the  United  States.  Through  In- 
eraaaad  sales,  thsf  hdp  to  keep  down  domes- 
tic prloss  of  paaaanger  cars,  trucks,  radloa. 
aircraft,  machlns  tools,  machinery,  farm 
equipment,  movies  and  many  other  impor- 
tant producu.  The  Urge  foreign  sales  of 
thoM  goods,  accounting  for  7  to  40  percent 
of  our  total  output,  greatly  lower  the  unit 
coat  of  our  mass-production  Industries. 

The  magnitude  of  our  export  trade  can  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  our  domes- 
tic trade.  Laat  year,  our  tia.aoo.000.000  In 
exporu  of  goods.  Including  glfU  and  surplus- 
property  sales,  and  oitf  •3.100.000,000  In  ex- 
porta  of  services  (shipping.  Insursnce.  etc.) 
ware  equal  in  value  to  all  the  money  Amer- 
ica apent  In  the  Nation's  clothing  and  shoe 
stores,  drug  stores,  and  filling  stations. 

But  svsn  with  ezporU  ao  high,  there  is  atUI 
iruch  naoaasitjr  and  room— for  azpanding 
them. 

The  needs  of  foreign  eountrlss  for  largsr 
quantities  of  machinery  and  many  other 
kinds  of  American  goods  sre  real  and  urgent. 
Tbay  will  have  to  be  fulfilled  In  reasonabls 
tima  if  wa  are  to  help  theae  countrlea  pro- 
graaa  aeonoialoally— which  alons  can  flva 
free  institutions  and  pesce  a  fair  chance 

In  our  own  tnierest.  too,  a  growing  export 
trade  la  aaeeaaary  Otir  productivs  capacity 
today  la  far  greater  than  It  was  befote  World 
Wsr  n.  Technological  progress  in  ths  future 
can  ralaa  It  sUll  further. 


STILL  a  aasAT  aar 

To  enable  the  world  to  buy  mora  from  ua, 
we  must  buy  more  from  abroad.  Last  year 
the  dollar  value  of  our  purchases  of  foreign 
goods  and  aervloee  waa  eonalderabiy  greater 
than  before  the  war.  With  t7.100.000XK)0,  It 
equaled  the  total  amount  we  spent  at  home 
on  ftimlture,  houae  fumiahlngs.  household 
appliances,  radloa.  hardware,  and  farm  Im- 
plemenU.  But  It  was  $8,300,000,000  lass 
than  the  value  of  our  exporu. 

This  great  gap,  mistakenly  called  our  fa- 
vorable ba:  inoe  of  trade,  will  have  to  be  nar- 
rowed If  we  are  to  be  able  to  Increase  or 
even  malnuin— the  level  of  our  exporu 

Par  we  cannot  indefinitely  make  glfU  to 
the  world,  as  In  1946.  when  we  made  avail- 
able 13  000X100.000  as  uxpayers  and  aOOO.OOO,- 
000  aa  private  elttaens.  Nor  do  foreign  coun- 
trlea have  sufficient  war -accumulated  dollar 
balances  and  other  asseu  In  the  United 
Statee  to  go  on  paying  us  cash  from  their 


Por  aome  time  we  shall  have  to  loan  capi- 
tal to  our  foreign  customers  to  help  them 
la  a  sound  buslneasllke  manner  to  Increase 
their  own  production.  But  whether  our 
lending  can  continue  on  the  t3.000,000,000 
Isvel  of  last  year  or  even  a  much  lower  level 
#apaDdB  on  our  leadlnass  in  the  future  to 
•eeapt  hutarest  and  repayment  of  our  loans 
ta  klad. 


What  can  we  doT 

1.  We  can  and  should  spend  more  dollars 
traveling  abroad,  broadening  our  knowledge 


of  the  world  and  enjoying  personal  ooDtacU 
with  lU  peoples. 

a.  We  shall  have  to  btiy  more  of  certain 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  Additional 
ImporU  at  luxuries  and  aemiluxinles  caa 
greatly  add  to  om-  enjojrment  of  life. 

8.  We  must  btiy  more  raw  materials  from 
abroad.  We  produce  no  natural  rubber, 
coffee,  tin,  cocoa,  bananas,  and  silk,  and  not 
enough  sugar,  wool,  furs.  lead,  copper,  petro- 
leum, newsprint,  etc. 

4.  We  can  conserve  our  domestic  resources 
through  liberal  ImporU  of  some  of  our  most 
essential  Industrial  raw  materials,  like  oil. 
lead,  and  copper.  They're  running  low.  Ws 
shall  need  more  of  them  for  our  vaatly  la- 
creased  Industrial  machine. 

Imported  gooda  are  part  of  almost  every- 
thing we  use.  Practically  all  of  our  tndua- 
trles  would  suffer  the  most  critical  bottle- 
necks without  them. 

Our  motorcars,  for  example,  contain  stnne 
300  vlUl  foreign  materials  originating  from 
5€  countries.  In  our  cosmetics  are  some  150, 
la  our  soft  drinks  over  60  ingredienu  from 
the  ouuide  world.  A  good  part  of  our 
pharmaceutical  and  other  chemical  producu 
are  partly  of  foreign  origin.  Bvery  radio  tube 
and  light  btUb  contains  nwterlals  from 
abroad. 

OtTX  SILXNT  SMVOTS 

Good  will  restating  from  foreign  commerce 
la  a  great  factor  In  international  relations. 
I  know  from  my  experience  In  Rviasla  and 
alsewhara  what  an  efficient  American  ma- 
chine tool  In  the  banda  of  a  foreign  worker 
can  do  to  promote  good  wUl  toward  tha 
United  SUtea. 

Similarly,  our  buytng  of  toralgn  products 
tends  to  create  friendliness  toward  ua  among 
the  farmers  and  miners,  the  craftsmen  and 
factory  workers  abroad  who  eoma  to  reaitia 
that  wa  are  contributing  more  aad  Biora  to 
their  precarious  Incomes. 

We  are  only  6  peroent  of  tha  worM**  pepu> 
latlon;  yet  our  country  today  turns  out  about 
one-half  of  the  world's  Industrial  production. 

We  have  long  been  a  primarily  industrial 
country:  yat  our  agriculture,  apart  from  pro- 
viding us  with  the  highest  sundard  of  liv- 
ing, produces  the  greatest  exportable  surplus 
of  food  In  the  world  Our  financial  resources 
dwarf  the  wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


R  Is  true  that,  having  contributed  or 
pledged  over  gao,OOOMO,000,  In  glfta  and  loans 
to  postwar  reconstruction  abroad,  we  are  now 
doing  about  38  percent  of  the  world's  en- 
tire Intemstional  trade— three  times  aa  much 
aa  we  did  in  19S9. 

But  many  nations  are  wondering  whether 
we  will  continue  to  assume  our  share  of  re- 
sponsibility In  making  the  world  advance 
from  devKSUtion  and  backwardneas  to  re- 
construction and  prosperity. 

By  our  actions  In  domestic  and  foreign 
economic  policy  we  can  and  must  give  the 
irorld  a  positive  snswer  if  we  want  to  escape 
another  tragic  Involvement  in  lU  miseries — 
first  in  depression  and  then  poeslUy  in  war. 

Our  slogan,  "Buy  American,"  served  lu  well 
enough  while  we  were  a  debtor  nation  st- 
tempting  to  build  up  our  Infant  Indtistrles. 

But  now  that  we  are  a  great  creditor  na- 
tion our  self-interest  requires  economic  poli- 
cies that  would  be  better  characterized  by 
the  new  slogan.  "Let's  Import— for  peace  and 
prosperity." 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  that  the  article  states 
we  do  not  produce  enough  wool  and  furs. 
Why  do  we  not  produce  enough  wool  and 
furs?  Time  will  telL  To  listen  to  some 
people  one  would  expect  a  Utopia  when 
Canada  furnishes  us  all  our  wheat  needs; 
Australia  all  our  wool  needs;  New  Zea- 
land and  Argentina  all  our  beef  needs; 


and  Rtissia  all  our  fur  needs.  The  eiti- 
sens  of  the  Cnited  States  can  then  draw 
their  social  security  and  live  happily  ever 
afterward. 


Hie  Sdeirtiic  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CaLXFOBKU 
IN  TEX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSSNTATTVB 

Tuesday.  AprU  22. 1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I  am 
making  a  part  of  these  ronarks  a  very 
interesting  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  president.  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  at  the  awards  din- 
ner of  the  sixth  annual  science  talent 
search,  conducted  by  the  Westinghouse 
Corp. 

The  Westinghouse  Corp.  annually  co- 
operates financially  in  trying  to  discover 
young  men  and  women  who  are  specially 
adapted  to  training  in  science.  Science 
scholarships  are  awarded.  The  search  la 
conducted  by  Science  Clubs  of  America, 
administered  by  Science  Service  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Watson  DaTls.  Bach 
year  the  winners  of  this  search  are 
brought  to  Washington  where  they  spend 
several  days  listening  and  participating 
in  discussions  relative  to  science.  The 
culmination  of  the  visit  is  «  dinner  at 
which  the  winners  of  the  awards  are 
publicly  announced.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  attend  several  of  these  din- 
ners and  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  they  are  a  most  Inspiring  event.  At 
these  dinners  we  hare  some  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  minds  of  the  ccuntry  and 
thib  year  we  were  especially  favored  by 
having  present  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  one 
of  the  outstanding  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. We  also  had  before  us  the  young 
men  and  women  who  personified  for  us 
our  hope  of  the  future  that  science  may 
be  utilised  in  the  ways  of  peace. 

In  this  transition  period  of  the  world 
we  have  vividly  in  our  minds  the  ghastly 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  was 
the  creation  of  our  great  scientists  and 
their  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  We  are  all  lioping,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congreas  are  especially  hop- 
ing, that  policies  can  be  formulated  that 
will  bring  the  world  to  an  even/keel  and 
guarantee  a  long  period  of  peace.  Sci- 
entists are  primarily  objective  and  we 
earnestly  pray  that  their  great  talents 
may  be  utilized  for  the  blessings  of  man- 
kind in  peaceful  ways.  We  hope  that 
their  Ingenuity  and  their  scientific  abil- 
ity may  never  again  be  needed  or  used 
to  destroy  human  beings  or  any  of  their 
works.  Science  offers  so  much  in  the 
way  of  elevating  living  standards  and 
dignifying  the  individual  that  we  pray 
that  the  statesman  who  must  fashion 
the  machinery  which  will  bring  a  work- 
able and  lasUng  peace  will  succeed,  so 
that  sdenoe  in  the  future  caa  be  used 
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to  nukli* 
ttl«  bieaua* 


for  th^  welfare  of  the  lncUvtd\»l  m  well 
M  the  welfare  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 
Dr.  josh's  speech  follows: 

THE  •cimimFic  W*T 

It  to  K>th  pleMiir*  and  pr«vU«g«  to  b«  asked 

tbcM  remarks  thto  evening.     I  my 

for  ons  tblBf.  I  uaed  to  !»•▼• 

loyment  and  MlMlictlon  from  being 

and  an  oosailM  SMeta  ••  thto.  when 

met  to  boaor  •  gravp  «<  vltoroua  and 

•ludent   mtnda.  nieewrUy  *•»■*»»«> 

I  lieaaant  recollecUona  of  claasroom  re- 

ailpa  of  j—n  ago.     My  ftnerstloo  to 

c  -iticlted.  OMMtoinr.  on  the  ground  that 

loi)  much.    I  dont  believe  1  wUJ  admit 

But  U  asy  »«ry  well  be  that  w 

tttUi  tob  much  to  MMk  oMmt.  and  not  enouth 

itloaa  whoa*  dirsct 
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able 
many 
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often 
we  tall 
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be  very  aalutary  (or  us.    On  thto  scars 

OoalUts  tn  the  auth  annual  aelencs 

^•mH  iMkve  ms  inder  an  obiigattoa. 

It  to  a  welcome  event— to  hass  oppor* 

to   Join    with   a   group   of   vlgflrous 

wiM  IMS*  alrsady  proved  thsir 

itf  ttgmmi  potontlallty.  and  to  Join 

I  hem  IB  sxsmlntac  IBIO  such  a  fasci* 

vital,  and  eomplM  MBhJsct  as  the  na- 

aclenee  and  aclentiOc  rsssareh— the 

way.    We  know  that  occaalons  are 

fur  a  little  w«  may  stand  aatde  from 

and  prsoecupallona  of  active 

tal  order  to  appratoe  and  aeek  to  under- 
the    lasUac   alfMAcancs    uudsrlyinf 
In  eucb  oaaaslaM  one  always  finds 
and  atlmulatton,  and  one  always  draws 
them   renewed  dsmonstratlon   of   ths 
;ruth  framed  by  Sooratss.  thst  "an  un* 
>«<l  life  to  not  worth  ttving  "    The  chief 
their  watrnj  ^tfm  Is  SlMt  they  help  us 
aflWrt  lo  4lM«rm  what  actually  ws  sesk 
•Bd  why  wesssli  tndo  It.    in  the  hurry 
tjustle  of  our  crowded  and  eomplea  daily 
aU  too  eaatiy  become  engrossed  with 
its  thtnfs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loss 
ol   lasting   things      We   hence   run   a 
dsag*'  ^^  unlsan  ws  maintain  ths  bal> 
and  ooaprshsnsioo   that  coBto  from 
ot  the  baale  and  durable  rsssoaa 
for  adtior. .  we  may  beooms  as  futllely  frantic 
as  thp  squlrrsl  on  a  trsadmlll  or  ths  rat  la 


of  apparatus  and  for  reserves  of  stamii 
meet  the  strain  of  long,  concentrated  • 
It  can  fairly  bs  said.  too.  that  spirit— i 
simply  intuition,  maybe  something  gi 
and  more  significant — often  has  In  ths 
a  part  which  to  resl,  which  can  bs  sf 
and  recognlssd,  even  though  It  cann< 
easily  defined. 

But  science,  isssareh.  ths  scientific 
placs  the  greater  draft  on  reason     To  f( 
this  way  demands  at  the  outset  a  cooslr 
wtUsd  effort  at  concentrating  ths  anal] 
Itommn  of  the  inulligencs  to  classify  ai 
to  aHiMllats  the  necessary   snd  set 
very  laiie  body  of  extotlng  knowledge. 
manda  then  a  different  but  equally  dell 
type  of  analytical  skUl  to  study  the 
knowledge.   thiH  scctunulstcd.  in 
ducrru  gapa.    Once  a  gap  has  besn  dl 
and  defUasd— thto  Is  another  wsy  of 
ones  the  seed  snd  opportunity  for 
with  a  mssltr  objective  have  been  dl 
•red— thers  mwM  eoms  Into  play  a  f\ 
•art  at  ^usetloolng  thought,  tor  ths  po 
way*  of  ftttUig  ths  gaps  must  be  surveys4j 
evaluated    and   the  right  sslaetlon  mv 
macto  from  among  thsas.     When  pi 
has   thus   bsea  decided   upon,    the 
steps  tn  applying  it  must  bs  planned, 
performance   of    them    muat    bs   coni 
At    last,    when    result    baa    been    achl 
through  thess  operations,  ths  mvestigai 
faced  with  the  somettoMS  eonfuMng  ar 
ways  sascting  task  of  aaoseatng  hu  fti 
ralatlBg    then    to    ths    prohlsm    « 
sotight  to  solvs.  and  determining 
they  sctually  do  solve  it  or  whether 
deceptive  and  must  therefore  be  abani 
no  matter  how  mueh  loag  and  srduous 
they  reprseeot. 

What  I  have  Just  astched  are.  of 
not  tne  only  stages  by  which  o«s  travel 
•clsntiflc  wsy.    Thsre  to  a  reverse        " 
equal    importanc*   and   of   equal 
whMfe  OMe  often  tafeas  aad  which 


It  ii  from  the  potat  off  stew  of  these  con- 
siderations that  I  weMoase  thto  meeting  as 
to  Inquire  into  the  scientific  way 
of  eowae.  sn  electrical  sngineer.  and 
primarily  as  an  engineer     It  to  fitting 
for    an    engineer    to   examine    into 
however,  for  engineers  snd  engineer- 
»p«nd  upon  sctonce  mueh  as  medical 
Itloners  do.  or  much  aa.  say.  the  weaver 
depends  upon  snd  foaters  abeep  raising. 
publtohcr  to  both  ths  awant  and  the 

of  literature, 
htunan  being  has  fotir  great  sourcee  of 
on  which  to  drew  for  ths  energy 
he  puts  forth  in  carrying  on  the  varied 
that   go  to  make   up  civilisation 
haa  serve  to  dtotingulah  aaankind  frook 
feme  of  life     They  are  his  reason,  tkm 
of  which  finds  clearest  eiprssstii  In 
ind   science:    hto   Imagination,   whence 
art.  music,  poetry;  hto  physique,  mas- 
•kUlcd  utilisation  of  which  reaches 
ktton  In  the  ttallet.  in  sports:  and 
!  pint,  out  of  which  grow  ths  lofty  coa- 
of  philosophy  and  the  noWe  asplra* 
of  llwiiliHJ  and  religion.    Almost  any> 
that  Bsan  doss,  of  course,  ealto  to  soms 
It  on  all  four  of  these  wellsprlngs;  cer- 
groups  of  sctlvltles.  however,  draw  more 
on  some  one.  other  groups  on  sooes 
of  thsm     In  science,  the  great  draft  to 
Nattirally.  Imagination  eontrlb- 
in  the  building  of  a  theory  and  tn  the 
of   experiments   to   test   a    theory 
the    physique    to    placed 
hea^  toB.  particularly  (or 
and  dexterity  In  ths 


etirs  when  a  new  fact  to 
new— thst  to.  whan  ths  investigator 
that  hs  hss  in  ths  procsss  of  sn  underl 
encountered  a  phenomenon  which  to  ~ 
dlUon  to  knowledge.    To  make  this  - 
tlon.  to  recognlas  ths  new  ss  new  wl 
first  met.  dessaads  an  alertness  of 
freshness  of   vision,   which   ars   main! 
only    by   deliberate   effort:    It   to   peril 
easy  for  man  to  go  through  hto  dallfj 
tines  almost  autotnatlcally  and  thua^ 
lax  hto  vigilance  and  let  hto 
to  evenu  become  atrophied.    The 
of  the  sclenUfIc  way  who  guards  age 
peril,  however,  and  who  hence  knows 
he  baa  come  on  a  new  thing,  rtgorot 
erciaea  reason  theresfur.  to  define  tl 
fact,  to  limit  It.  to  dtotlngulsh  snd 
Its  similarities  snd  dlaBlmilariUea 
known  facts. 

ThtM  hto  effort  to  to  relate  the  ncw_ 
to  the  whole  body  of  knowledge, 
where  it  belongs  and  what  .ts  bsszii 
ths  whols  and  on  the  several  parta 
whole.  As  he  does  these  things,  be 
toward  eetablishlng  the  muinslc  sig 
tlon  of  the  new  fact— that  to.  toward 
mining  what  It  means  In  and  of  It 
addition  he  works  toward  making  cl( 
understands  ble  its  extrinsic  slgnif 
that  to.  toward  tracing  out  the  ways  ' 
ths  new  addition  to  knowledge  Ult 
other  matters  which  have  hitherto  ' 
scure.  contrlbutca  to  the  ultimate  U 
tlon  of  answera  to  other  problems 
hsve  not  yet  been  tatoyillft  to  aolvUr 
ao  increases  ths  hoaaofsaalty  of  kn( 
as  a  whols. 

Now  clearly,  the  Intense  Joint  s| 
of  ths  will  and   the  Intellect  whi 
volved  follNlag  either  of  tiiese  cov 
the  scieatiae  way  to  no  chUd  s 
exertion  of   the  meet  eiacUng 


^k.    There  are  a  lot  of 

ig  a  living,  and  some- 

^ny  living.  In  the  mate- 

le  usual  sclenttofs  lot. 

|e  do   It?     Inquiry   into 

reasons  for  their  action 

knttoily  to  undersUnd- 

way.     In  such  Inquiry, 

pt  accotint  ths  prsctlcal 

png    a    livelihood.    They 

j>rce  to  most   If   not  all 

re  no  spcclsl  besrlng  on 

asking   one   or   snother 

The    question    hence    to 

What  are  the  special 

rcial  obligations,  of  the 

human  activity  which 
[full  vigor  snd  full  sin- 
which  for  msny  people 
It  can   be  found  In   the 
aesthetic    sstlsfactlon 
|otng  s  thing  wsU.    Thto 
»lf-au(Bclsnt   virtuosity, 
of  the  imagination  can 
"Art  for  arts  asks"   sn 
»awsr.  so  ths  virtuoso  of 
lars  "Reason  for  resson's 
lor  the  saks  of  science" 
lis  doing  what  hs  does. 
iln^  enthusiast  who  rigs 
tnly  cssu  and  casts  again 
^y  for  ths  seat  of  doing  . 
1th  sU  the  skill  St  hto 
^y   of   ths   virtuoso,   thto 
snnolsaeur.  to  ons  of  the 
jntlvea;    It  has  probsbly 
Motivating  fores  tn  many 
Igstions  in  the  moet  sb- 
|te  subjects.     I    bsvs  no 
it  much  to  Lsonsrdo.  to 
Rumford.   to   Lowell,   or 
to  many  among  our  con« 
^erefors  to  prodiKtIvs  snd 
^dlng  progrsss  of  sclsnee 
lemsnds   a    mind   strong 
coming  precious,  to  avoid 
of  the  scientist  who  to 
Ksted  of  his  prlds  that,  as 
Ftermine.  no  conceivable 
thing  he  bad  ever  done 

I  from  thto  remark,  which 

iiej  domrfl  even  to  come 

rer.  let  alone  an  Ivory  lab. 

ne  practical  tueftilmsi  of 

irch  la  reason  enough  for 

jpon  science  as  a  career. 

that  moat  research,  most 

to  undertaken  primarily 

lmn:\edtate  practical  utll- 

loiiKb   that   the   practical 

Jge  gained  through  sclen- 

very  large.  Indeed.  In  our 

kearly  all   lU  aspecu.  our 

fn   mschlnes.   ImplemenU. 

>lqueB.  and  prooeaees  which 

3m    scientific   knowledge. 

them  to  s  grester  extent 

true  before,  to  such  an 

^ugh  and  cultivate  science 

iighed  and  cultivated  their 

moment's  glance  Into  the 

Is  enough  to  disabuse  us 
kt  practical  application   to 

of  research,  or  thst  a  re- 
ily  when  a  clear  objective 
urma  of  a  specific  theory. 
Icatlon  to  be  achieved.  In 
pledge  out  of  which  aome 
|e  or  benefit  growa  baa  It- 
»xlstence  before  the  appli- 

id  thto  to  true  In  general 
^Ime  of  skill  in  applied  re* 
Ite  purpoae.    Often.  more> 

dge   comes    to   light    at   a 

having  no  relatlou  what- 

ppUcatlons.    Practical  use- 


fulneaa  to  good,  of  oottrse;  for  demonstrsUon 
of  that,  all  ws  have  to  do  to  look  at  the  long 
curve  of  history  where  the  trend  In  spite  of 
many  aberratlona  and  fiuctuatlons  stich  ss 
those  thst  indicste  the  troubled  spots  snd 
imsattled  problems  of  today,  has  been  stead- 
ily toward  an  easier  and  richer  life  for  the 
ordinary  human  being.  Practical  usefiUneas, 
then,  to  naturally  enough  the  greatest  JtuU- 
flcatlon.  in  ths  minds  of  the  generality,  tor 
sdanoe.  And  to  scientists  themselves,  it  to 
•atMTylng  to  ses  thst  the  general  welfare  to 
by  practical  applications  of  the  knowl- 
whlch  they  accumulate.  They  would 
be  considerably  less  than  human  otherwtoe. 
But  their  grester  sstlsfactlon.  I  believe, 
comes  from  other  sources,  primarily  from 
bslng  able  and  snsbled  to  fulfill  ths  demand, 
or  requirement,  or  faith  which  to  the  essen- 
tial condition  for  being  a  scientist. 

Whst  to  this  condltlonf  It  to  not  a  mas- 
tery of  mstbemsttcs  or  physics  or  chemistry, 
nor  an  sdeptnees  st  dsvtotng  experiments, 
nor  a  ssore  than  ordinary  povrer  of  logical 
analysis,  nor  eeea  a  heightened  eapadty  for 
the  rare  «i— ^lag  of  Inteiligenec.  tmsgl- 
nation,  and  Intuition  In  ths  set  of  ereauve 
thought  whleh  oonstrticts  ths  great  hypotne- 
ess  and  syntheees.  Ths  ssssntlal  eondltion 
to  not  the  posssssion  or  the  eseretse  of  any 
of  theee  attributes,  though  eeeh  to  a  great 
valtM  la  ttesif .  Rsthsr.  the  eesenttal  eotsdl- 
tlon  to  an  Intenss.  Innate  conviction  thst 
knowlsdgs  to  good,  that  knowing  to  good,  and 
that,  therefore,  to  increese  knowledge  by  con- 
scious willed  exertion  of  the  tntelltgenee  to 
both  duty  and  high  privilege.  Knowing  to 
haaardotis.  we  recognliw,  and  we  declare  It 
worth  the  risk.  To  follow  the  sclentinc  sray 
to  thtu  a  profeeslon  of  the  faith  that  as  we 
know  the  truth,  the  truth  srlll  make  us  free. 
Here  our  distinction  of  motives  or  inoentlvee 
becomes  clearly  set  out.  As  knowledge  eon- 
tnbutee  to  the  general  vrelfare,  whether 
through  applied  eelenoe,  engineering,  ar 
eoBM  other  avenue.  It  to  a  gooc  tn  immedleta 
or  pracnatlc  eensss.  In  the  senss  of  the  es- 
sential eoiMiroon.  however,  of  the  seienttfio 
srey.  knowledge  to  good  in  and  of  Itself,  with- 
out regard  to  such  tmmsdtote  or  pragmatic 
baneflt  as  it  may  offer. 

Now.  tt  we  regard  knowledge  thus  highly 
as  a  good  absolute  In  Itaelf.  we  comprehend 
that  knowledge  has  an  integral  quality,  that 
It  has  a  virtue:  thst  It  has  sn  Inherent  right 
to  our  reepect  for  ita  Integrity  The  man  to 
wlMtoi  thto  recognition  has  come  to.  there- 
fore, htimble  before  kjaowledge;  he  will  not 
trespass  upon  It.  but  he  will  rather  accede  to 
It.  seek  to  understand  It.  and  to  parUcipate 
In  It.  Therefore  he  strives  for  obJecUve.  self- 
less honesty  in  approach,  in  definition,  in  op- 
eration. Here  In  thto  objectivity  of  attitude. 
far  more  than  any  set  of  working  procediu-es, 
to  the  reason  for  the  essential  unity  of  the 
varloiu  scientific  disciplines,  whether  nuclear 
physics  or  clssslcsl  philology. 

We  come  esch  to  our  own  comprehension 
of  the  individual  human  intelligence  con- 
fronted by  the  vast  mass  of  knowledge.  Ths 
contrast  to  great,  ao  great  thst  the  atUln- 
ment  of  a  thorough  grasp  In  a  lifetime  seems 
impoasible  on  the  face  of  It.  Tet  we  know 
that  a  working  relationship  to  attained,  atul 
we  mtnt  rtcogntze  thto  ks  one  of  the  two  or 
three  moet  amazing  and  humbling  facts.  We 
come  each  to  that  comprehension  only  slow- 
ly at  best,  with  many  false  starts  and  de- 
partures from  the  true  ootirse.  History  in 
general,  and  the  history  of  one's  own  dtod- 
pUns  in  particular,  are  of  profound  worth  tn 
thto  search,  in  greet  measure  because  through 
reciting  the  courses  which  others  fonowed, 
htotory  nuy  safeguard  us  against  pltfslls 
which  they  discovered.  The  aim  toward 
which  the  student  of  science  perseveres  to 
that  of  ultimately  doing  original  tnvestlga- 
Uon.  exploring  the  unknown.  Just  as  In  pre- 
paring for  thto  he  repeats  classical  experl- 
mento  In  hto  studlee.  so  tn  working  toward 
his  philosophy  of  science — thst  to,  hto  eom- 
prehenslon  of  the  relstlonsblp  between  him- 


self and  knowledge->he  to  wlee  to  review 
classical  experiences. 

Tou  student*  of  science  who  hare  at- 
tained honor  in  this  sixth  annual  science 
talent  search  have  already  In  your  studies 
snd  In  yotir  own  research  undertakings  made 
a  dtotlngutahed  start  along  the  scientlflc 
way.  Tou  have  unquesticmably  eeen  yotir 
own  projects  state  tmequlvocally  one  of  the 
great  and  hard  lessons  which  all  travelers 
along  that  way  must  learn — the  lesson  that 
In  research.  In  the  exploration  of  the  un- 
known, the  price  of  one  succees  to  often 
many  failures,  and  that  therefore  the  effort 
and  ability  to  detect  failure  and  error  early, 
and  the  capacity  and  strength  to  abandon  s 
line  of  approach  however  treasured  and  bow- 
ever  far  committed,  once  Its  frultleesneea  to 
sensed,  are  vital  elemenU  in  the  complex 
compotmd  of  plan,  reason,  pstlence.  and 
courage  out  of  which  new  knowledge  to 
precipitated.  Tou  appreciate  thst  the  greet 
quality  to  not  simply  to  be  able  to  stand  up 
under  dissppolntmenta.  but  to  be  sbie  to  do 
so  without  toeing  ths  aest  and  exhilaration 
that  should  attend  success.  Tou  know  ths 
fssdnatlon  and  the  computoton  of  the  chsr- 
actertotle  qtialtty  of  science— thst  it  to  in 
the  broadest  senro  a  regenerative  system  In 
that  a  dtocovery  msde.  a  question  answered. 
revaato  new  tmknowns  to  seek,  new  queetlone 
to  ponder. 

Before  you,  as  you  advanos  your  own  tn- 
vsstigatlons  and  as  you  develop  further  your 
comprehension  of  the  sctentlflc  way.  to  ths 
great  and  heartening  awareness  of  snother 
truth  which  is  dosely  akin  to  thto  last,  snd 
which  llss  at  ths  vitalising  center  of  man's 
sxtotsnce  ss  a  sentient  being.  Seienoe  to  a 
regenerauvs  system.  So  to  the  combined  set 
of  will  and  Ictellect  which  the  seten  title  way 
caUs  forth.  By  elTort  of  the  will  the  Intellect 
to  exercised,  thst  exerelae  tn  turn  renewing 
effort  of  the  will,  and  so  in  turn  sgaln,  to 
one  of  ths  dsepest  sattofsetlons  asan  can 
know.  In  the  yean  bsCora  you  «0  youngw 
setentlsts  in  whose  honor  we  are  met  tonight, 
to  soms  ws  msy  bs  surs  will  ooms  prom- 
Inenoe,  acclaim.  For  others  among  you, 
maybe,  the  lot  will  be  one  of  InconspictiouB- 
ness  If  not  obscurity.  To  some,  success  tn 
the  world's  terms  will  be  attainable,  and 
there  will  Im  aatlsfsctlon  tn  It.  To  sll,  there 
will  come  ss  there  must,  reverses,  aet-bada. 
dlsappointmsnts — In  the  world'a  terms.  It 
to  honest  for  me  to  say  that  all  theee  are 
temporal  and  do  not  matter ,  and  will  not 
matter  too  much  to  you.  for  all  of  you  may 
achieve  the  serenity,  the  equanimity,  and  the 
balance  which  come  from  certainty  concern- 
ing what  you  do  and  who  you  are  as  crestors 
and  creations  of  this  conjoint,  aelf-repien- 
toblng,  and  Inexhattotible  power  thst  resides 
in  will  and  intellect.  It  is  for  thst  that  I 
congratulate  you  and  wish  you  well. 


Knif  Ckristiao  X  of  Demnarif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  TBI  HOUSS  OF  REPBXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

liT.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
the  death  of  King  Christian  X  of  Den- 
mark has  saddened  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  been  a  matter  of  profound 
sorrow  to  the  himdreds  of  thotisands  of 
Americans  of  Danish  origin. 

For  nearly  35  years— during  two  tragic 
world  wars— the  Danish  monarch  ruled 
oyer  his  industrious,  law-abiding  people. 
As  in  the  historic  song  of  Denmark.  Sng 
Christian  Stood  Before  the  Mast,  King 


C9iristian  stood  before  the  mast,  sharing 
the  suffering  of  his  subjects  as  he  shared 
their  successes.  He  towered  to  the 
heights  in  character  as  be  towered  tn 
physical  stature.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Danes  loved  him  from  the  first  happy 
dajrs  of  his  reign  through  the  dark  days 
of  Nad  occupation  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  He  never  left  them.  His  ever- 
present  wisdom,  his  courageous  example, 
was  always  with  them.  He  was  a  king 
among  kings.  He  was  a  man  arootig  men. 
Under  his  inspired  leadership,  the  Danish 
people  never  ceased  to  resist  Nazi  occu- 
pation, which  contributed  to  Allied  vic- 
tory. 

Since  I  am  of  Danish  ancestry,  and 
since  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  the  larg- 
est community  of  Americans  of  Danish 
ancestry  In  the  United  Svates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  anx- 
iously watched  the  bulletins  which  came 
from  King  Christian's  bedside  aftM-  he 
was  stricken  on  Raster  Sunday. 

It  must  have  cheered  this  leader's  final 
hours  to  have  had  with  him  the  realm- 
tlon  that  be  was  leaving  the  sacred  trust 
of  his  people's  happiness  in  the  capable 
bands  of  his  eldest  son.  now  King  Fred- 
erik  IZ.  When,  as  Crown  Prtnoe.  Fred- 
erik  DC  visited  the  United  States  in  com- 
pany with  Crown  Princess  Ingrid.  I  met 
him  and  talked  with  him.  His  acoom- 
pUshments  In  connection  with  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Danish  oHUtituttoD,  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  understanding  of  the  fin* 
relationship  between  the  people  of  Den- 
mark and  the  peoide  of  the  United  States 
Impressed  me  deeply.  I  am  confident 
King  Frederik  IX  wlU  carry  on  his  fa- 
ther's tradition  of  selfless  service  to  his 
people. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  the  deceased  monarch  In  this 
hour  of  great  sorrow. 

We  who  have  admired  King  Christian 
X  will  never  forget  him.  His  reported 
words.  Just  before  his  death,  are  a  lesson 
and  an  inspiration  to  tis,  the  living — 
"My  tadc  on  this  earth  is  over.  I  am  at 
peace  with  God  and  mys^." 


Wallace's  Cvrcnl  Activities  Recall 
Dr.  Wirf s  Charfet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER^ 

or  mcHiesw 
nf  TBM  BOnSB  OP  RBPRBSSNTATIW 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  people  of  the  United  States 
elected  a  new  Congress.  Tabulated  re- 
sults of  that  election  proved  that  the 
cotmtry  has  had  enough  of  spendthrift 
policies  of  the  New  Deal  to  reduce  the 
United  States  to  the  status  of  a  third- 
rate  power  by  spending  ourselves  inio 
national  banloaiptcy. 

The  mandate  <A  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Eightieth  Congress 
was  to  reclaim  America  from  the  eom- 
munistie  Ideologies  of  the  New  Deal  and 
to  reestablish  our  governmental  system 
of  free  enterprise. 
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Tod  If  Um  rtmnants  of  the  N«tr  De«l 
in  the  ftdatnlMntlTe  branch  of  govern- 
ment are  itUI  demanding  expenditures 
up  to  the  very  limit  of  Income.  The 
•dmli  Istratlon  la  fighting  reduction  of 
the  ta  Kea  of  the  American  people,  and  at 
the  at  me  time  seeking  to  commit  us  to 
loog-'  erm  economic  policies  which  will 
ii  ue  to  Leep  us  committed  to  extrav- 
it  spending. 
Thi  administration  Is  seeking  to  com- 
mit u  I  to  a  one-world  foreign  policy  by 
sending  American  tax-raised  dollars 
arour  i  the  world  to  Interfere  In  the  gov- 
enrnit  ntal  affairs  of  other  nations.  The 
demaid  is  that  we  fight  communism 
abroad,  while  within  our  own  borders  a 
Comotunlst  fifth  colimin  has  bored  into 
department  after  department  of  our 
Oovei  nment.  seeking  to  influence  our 
cours!  permanently  Into  the  channels 
origlr  ally  dredged  by  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  in  1933. 

To<»  many  have  forgotten  vhat  has 
tram  aired  In  the  14  years  from  November 
1932  0  November  1946  Too  many  have 
been  indortrinated  by  the  thought  that 
wtnn  ng  World  War  II  was  the  sole  rea- 
son f  )r  the  weakened  state  of  the  Qov- 
crnm  ;nt  of  the  United  State*  today  mll- 
Itarll  f.  economically,  morally. 

Bu  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Roose- 
velt s  dministrations.  In  their  early  years 
of  power,  smugly  said,  as  the  successive 
steps  of  their  plan  to  regiment  the  United 
State  J  unfolded.  "We  planned  It  that 
way.' 

In  rlew  of  all  of  this  it  might  be  well  for 
thosf  Members  of  Congress  who  wer. 
electa  by  the  iwpular  revulsion  to  14 
yean  of  New  Deallsm  last  November,  to 
refresh  their  minds  as  to  just  what  has 
bapF  ened  since  the  New  Deal  began. 

It  nay  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  look  at 
the  iKord 

W<  find  Henry  Agard  Wallace,  former 
8ecri  tary  of  Commerce,  former  Vice 
Frwl  ilent.  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  successive  New  Deal  administra- 
tions parading  throughout  Europe,  ridl- 
cuUr  s  the  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  (  nited  States,  smearing  our  Memk>ers 
of  Cmgresa  as  "tory."  as  "reactionary." 
and  IS  ■imperialistic." 

W  >  find  our  State  £)epanment  and  De- 
parti  nent  of  Commerce  preparing  to  at- 
tend trade  conferences  in  Geneva  In  a 
mon  h  or  so.  tc  wrap  up  In  an  18-natlon 
•fx«  nent  more  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
■grcfinents  which  were  the  dreamy. 
fetish  of  CofdeU  Hull  and 
Prarklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

W  >  find  our  armed  forces,  which  saved 
the  ^  rorld  from  Nasi  totalitarianism,  de- 
mob Used,  scattered  to  the  four  comers 
of  ttie  Nation.  We  find  our  vast  indus- 
organisatlon  which  produced  the 
.  the  planes,  the  ships,  the  muni- 
and  the  food  to  sustain  the  Allies 
in  tike  winning  of  World  War  II.  recon- 
vert' >d  to  the  purposes  of  oeace  or  entirely 
abai  idoned. 

We  find  our  natural  resources  vastly 
depi  (ted  by  the  very  efforts  which  aup- 
plie<  our  forces  and  the  forces  of  our 
aUle  >  with  the  finished  materials  to  win 
Wot  d  War  II. 

W  s  find  ourselves  unable  to  keep  up  to 
ache  dules  for  stock  piling  those  strategic 
raw  materials  needed  to  supplement  our 
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•ourcM  deplttad   throucb   aid   to 
World  War  n  aUies. 

We  find  millions  of  our  people  so 
doctrtnated  with  the  'Santa  Claus" 
des  of  the  New  Deal  that  they  favor 
tlnuatlon  of  the  theory  that  the  Qov< 
ment  owes  every  American  a  living 
stead  of  the  American  way  of  thlr " 
that  the  Government  Is  the  servant, 
the  employer  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  well  be  that 
state  of  the  Nation  today  is  a  rest  *^ 
the   careful   schemes   of    men   such] 
Henry    Agard    Wallace.    Robert 
Lovett,  Dr    Rex  Tugwell,  and  otheri 
that    original    New    Deal    group 
"planned  It  that  way"  prior  to  193: 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
one  of  the  original  Big  Three  of  Ri 
communism,  discussing  the  barriei 
tween    Russia    and    world    Coi 
domination,  said.  In  effect:  "Great 
aln  and  the  United  Stales  are  our 
riers.    But  in  20  years  Great  Briti 
fall  apaz  t  from  Internal  political 
aion.    In  that  same  20  years  the 
States  will  have  spent  herself  in! 
status  of  a  minor  power." 

Mr.  Speaker,  few   of  us  elected 
November  wiU  den:  that  the  Intervi 
years  have  proved  Lenin  to  have 
a  major  prophet.     It  took  a  few  y< 
longer  than  he  predicted,  but  our  gl^ 
tic  natlonpl  debt,  our  unprecedented 
rates,  our  shrinking  national  resoui 
demand  that  we  who  carry  the  peo| 
mandate  of  last  November  must  k 
the  record. 

Current  trends  make  it  most  appr< 
ate.  in  my  opinion,  to  trace  back 
the  trail  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  aa 
ates  to  perhaps  find  the  motivate 
their  entire  group,   and.   perhaps, 
signboards  which  will  show  whei 
planners  have  tried  to  take  the  Ai 
people  under  their  dream  of  a  ph 
economy. 

During  the  second  session  of  the 
enty-third  Congress  the  files  will 
that  Report  No.  1439  was  submltt< 
this  House  by  the  gentleman  from  ' 
Carolina  I  Mr.  BulwinkliI  as  cl 
of  a  select  committee  to  investlgal 
tain  sUtements  made  by  Dr.  Willii 
Wirt,  at  that  time  connected  witl 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  GaryJ 
That  committee  was  created  under 
Resolution  317  of  the  second  se5sl< 
the  Seventy-third  Congress.    It  cor 
of  five  members — three  Democrats 
two  Republicans.    The  Democrats 
A.    L.    Bulwinkle,    chairman:    Jol 
O'Connor;  and  William  A.  Arnold. 
Republicans  were  Harold  McGugii 
Frederick  R.  Lehlback. 

The  committee,  as  reference  to 
Resolution  317,  second  session.  Se^ 
third  Congress,  will  show,  waa  direct 
summon  Dr.  Wirt,  require  him  to 
the  sources  of  his  information,  ai 
siunmon  such  other  witnesses  and 
such  further  Investigations  as  the 
mittee  might  deem  advisable. 

One  portion  of  the  statements 
Dr.  Wirt  and  circulated  by  him  In  pi 
form,  read  by  James  Rand.  Jr.. 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cot 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repi 
Utw  on  the  23d  day  of  March  1934i 
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veatlcatlon  tn  thetr  haodi  alone  would 
the  cold  chlUa  ran  up  and  down  tbe  nfAom 
of  the  other  buatnev  leaden  and  pirinniana 
honaat  men  as  well  aa  crooks. 

Tbey  ware  sura  they  oould  depend  upon 
the  psychology  of  smpty  stomachs,  and  they 
would  keep  them  empty  The  masses  would 
soon  agree  that  anything  should  t>e  done 
rather  thati  nothing.  Any  escape  from  pres- 
ent miseries  would  be  welcome  even  though 
It  should  turn  out  to  l>e  another  misery. 

They  were  sure  that  the  leaders  of  Industry 
and  labor  could  be  kept  quiet  bj  the  hope 
of  getting  their  own  share  of  the  Oovern- 
ment doles  in  tbe  form  of  loans  and  contracts 
for  materia,  and  labor,  provided  they  were 
subservient. 

They  were  sure  the  schools  and  colleges 
could  be  kept  in  line  by  the  hop>e  of  Federal 
aid  until  many  of  tbe  New  Dealers  In  the 
schools  and  colleges  had  control  of  them. 

They  were  sure  that  their  proimganda  oould 
Inflame  the  maaaes  against  the  old  social 
order  and  the  boneet  men  as  well  as  the 
crooks  that  represent  that  order — com- 
munism. 

I  asked  what  they  would  do  when  the 
Oovernment  could  no  longer  dole  out  niiet 
In  tbe  grand  manner.  By  that  time,  it  was 
answered,  the  oft -repeated  exhortation  to 
Industry  and  commerce  to  make  ]ot)s  out  of 
confidence  and  to  produce  goods  and  wages 
out  of  psychology,  together  with  their  other 
propaganda,  would  have  won  tLe  public  to 
tb*  Idea  that  the  only  way  out  was  for  Gov- 
ernment itself  to  operate  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

Tbey  were  certain  that  they  did  not  want 
to  operate  agriculture  for  a  long  time.  But 
the  farmers  could  be  won  by  driles  to  support 
Government  operation  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce. Farmers  would  be  delighted  to  get 
their  hands  in  the  public  trough  for  once 
In  the  history  of  the  country.  The  farmers 
would  be  one  with  the  masses— united  for  a 
redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  tbe  other  fel- 
low. All  they  would  need  to  do  with  the 
oppasitioo  would  be  to  ask.  -Wrti,  what  Is 
your  plan?" 

When  the  hearings  were  held  Dr.  Wirt 
was  permitted  to  call  only  six  people — 
five  Government  employees  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  Tass.  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment-controlled news  agency  who.  he 
said,  had  attended  a  dinner  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  Government  employees. 

Dr.  Wirt  was  not  permitted  to  call  in 
witnesses  to  substantiate  his  claims  that 
his  printed  statements  had  been  gathered 
from  printed  matter  of  Dr.  TugweU  and 
other  brain  trusters.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
though  he  said  that  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment employees  at  the  dinner  had  told 
him  that  Wallace  and  TugweU  were  the 
leaders  of  their  group. 

Records  of  the  select  committee  hear- 
ings show  that  the  two  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  consistently 
voted  down  by  the  three  Democratic 
members  ta  every  ^ort  to  permit  Dr. 
Wirt  reftsooable  latitude  to  prove  his 
points.  The  hearings  were  Umlted  to 
the  six  witnesses  who  attended  the  din- 
ner. They  were  all  but  unanimous  In 
Insisting  that  none  of  the  things  reported 
by  I^.  Wirt  had  been  said  by  any  one 
of  them. 

The  majority  report  submitted  by  the 
committee  upheld  the  strange  finding 
that  at  a  diimer  lasting  approximately 
4  hours,  no  one  had  been  able  to  edge 
In  any  conversation — that  Dr.  Wirt  con- 
ducted a  moncriog. 

Tbe  two  Republican  members  sub- 
isitted  a  strong  miaority  report,  but  tbe 


whitewash  had  been  mftde  oomideie;  Dr. 
Wirt  was  discredited,  nothing  uras  done, 
and  the  New  Deal.  In  Its  heyday  of 
power,  with  tremendous  power  In  both 
Houses,  went  merrily  along  with  its  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Wirt  was  a  prophet  abetul  of  his 
time.  In  that  early  New  Deal  <)ay.  1934, 
a  ftill  Investigation  of  the  charges  he 
made  might  well  have  reveali>d  plans 
for  the  program  which  has  sinc<i  become 
history  in  part,  and  which  is  stiU  on  the 
books  of  pending  legislation. 

I  want  to  put  before  the  Manbers  of 
the  House  some  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been  revealed  had  not  Dr.  Wirt 
been  smeared  and  ridiculed  Into  oblivion. 

To  examine  this  situation  with  some 
degree  of  understanding  I  first  read  Dr. 
Wirt's  charges,  carefully,  and  then  the 
report  of  the  chairman,  the  g<iQtleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BurwnnELs] 
and  his  two  supporting  Democratic 
members.  Then  I  read  the  dissenting 
report.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  examine  subsequent  events  in 
the  light  of  evaluation  of  the  Wirt 
charges.  It  was  best  to  lay  down  a  defi- 
nite procedure,  imder  these  headings: 

First.  Motivating  groups  behind  the 
planned  program. 

Second.  Legislative  steps  planned  to 
produce  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  which, 
when  put  together,  would  carry  out  the 
plan. 

Third.  Methods  and  instruments  used 
to  bring  about  the  desired  legislative 
Jigsaw  pieces. 

Fourth.  The  pattern  or  final  picture— 
the  goal  desired — and  how  far  we  have 
gone  toward  achieving  that  goal,  and 
fulfilling  the  Wirt  proi^ecy  of  1934. 

When  the  New  Deal  first  came  to 
power  the  "brain  trust"  was  bom.  Ray- 
mond Moley  was  with  It.  But  Moley 
chose,  before  long,  to  get  out. 

After  the  "brain  trust"  came  the  full- 
blooded  New  Dealers  to  positions  of 
power— Tugwell.  Robert  Morss  Lovett. 
Tommy  Corcoran.  Ben  Cohen,  Sam 
Rosenman.  Wallace,  and  the  rest. 

Then  came  the  National  Planning 
Board — ^look  up  their  plan  for  the  re- 
gionalizing of  the  entire  United  States — 
to  get  the  big  picture. 

After  the  National  Plaiming  Board 
came  the  left-wingers,  the  Communists 
and  the  frilow  travelers — Hillman  and 
his  PAC  and  the  offshoots  of  that. 

They  were  the  motivating  groups.  Let 
us  look  briefly  at  what  they  wanted  to 
accomplish  by  legislation.  Tbece  steps 
come  under  that  i>hase: 

(a)  Over -all  planning — the  planned- 
economy  Idea. 

(b)  Expansion  of  Federal  police  power 
and  investigational  power. 

(c)  Development  of  Oovernment  eor- 
poratlons,  so  set  up  that  they  viere  re- 
spcmsible  to  the  executive  rather  than  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

(d)  Every  additional  possible  means 
of  strengthening  the  executive  branch 
against  the  legislative  branch. 

(e)  Use  of  propaganda  and  propa- 
ganda techniques  by  the  executive  de- 
partments and  branches  to  boost  their 
own  projects  and  smear  those  whC'  might 
oppose  them. 


(f >  Create  confusion  In  lavs,  Agencies, 
and  <H»erations  on  the  theory  that  con- 
fusion divides  the  opposition,  prevents 
CTTstalUiatlon  of  new  opposition,  and 
OffCTCOBnes  resistance  of  people  to  change. 
One  technique  is  the  presentation  of  re- 
current "crisis"  legislation.  Oruce  Bar- 
ton.  when  in  Congress,  listed  more  than 
30  recmrent  "crises"  from  the  New  DeaL 

(g)  Inject  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  private  economy  by  purchase. 
p.xsuasion.  or  force. 

(h)  Alter  the  Supreme  Court  and  sup- 
porting court  system  to  evolve  a  politi- 
cal court  rather  than  a  justice  system 
of  courts. 

(1)  Make  alliances  with  the  mass 
movements  to  further  pressure. 

(J)  Wherever  possible,  widen  the  pre- 
vailing differences  between  groups  of  the 
people  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
lines — seeking  to  pit  race  against  race, 
o£9cer  against  enlisted  man.  nationality 
against  nationality. 

(k)  Infiltrate  economic  and  social  or- 
ganizations and  groups  with  the  idea  of 
either  neutralizing  them  or  taking  them 
over  for  use  as  instrtmients. 

(1)  By  political  and  other  purges,  seek 
to  retire  opponents  of  the  plan  to  private 
life  and  if  already  in  private  life,  smear 
them  into  ineffectiveness  by  ridicule, 
smear  charges,  and  similar  familiar 
methods. 

These  points  Interlock  with  section  ni 
and  lead  up  to  the  ultimate  goals.  These 
are: 

(a)  Establish  a  state  economic  and  so- 
cialistic system  over  the  private  enter- 
prise, or  capitalistic  system.  In  the  fields 
of  finance,  industry,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, educatioa,  health  social  se- 
ciuity.  and  every  other  field  affecting  the 
daily  life  of  mass- population  groups. 

(b)  Centralisation  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  reduction  of  the 
States  to  local  administrative  units  to 
carry  otit  the  c«itraliBed  government 
policies. 

(c)  Take  over  the  control  of  produc- 
tion and  finance,  public  and  private. 

(d)  Work  to  abolish  national  sover- 
eignty and  set  up  a  world  government. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr.  Wht, 
discredited  as  he  was  In  the  so-called 
hearings  held  in  1934,  was  a  far-sighted 
Individual  who,  after  his  death,  dioald  be 
recognized  as  one  of  a  very  few  men  who 
realized  what  was  takinj  place,  and  had 
the  courage  to  do  his  very  best  to  ex- 
pose it. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  retrospect  of  what 
has  hi^ypened  since  Dr.  Wirt  made  his 
martyr-like  appearance  beton  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  In  1934,  we  should 
fully  reexamine  the  charges  he  made  at 
that  time. 

I  believe  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Amoican  people  last  Novonber  calls 
upon  us  to  check  the  legislative  program 
of  the  New  Deal  f  nxn  1932  to  date,  in  the 
Ught  of  those  charges.  I  believe  that, 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
vote  again  in  1948  to  elect  a  President. 
435  Members  of  the  House,  and  96  Sen- 
ators, there  should  be  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  the  New  Deal  did  toward 
reglmentatlMi  of  tbe  people,  eentrttttn- 
tkm  of  power  in  the  executiye  depart- 
ment, and  indoctrination  of  oar  youth 
in  communistic  ideals. 
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poaltlon    within    the    tariff   aphere   of   the 
United  SUtes.    I  confess  that  I  do  not  have 


food  that  we  do  not  produce  ourselves;  and 
this,  It  may  be  said  In  passing.  Includes  aU 


human  element:  and  the  aplral  which  seemed 
to  have  been  slnklne  Itself  in  the  abvss  like 


T©  r  lake  certain  that  a  clear  picture 
be  gaU  lered  and  presented  to  the  sover- 
elpi  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  une 
the  ap  »lntment  of  a  committee  to  re- 
open he  hearings  of  the  committee 
create  I  in  1934  that  the  charges  made 
by  Dr  Wirt  be  thoroughly  reexamined. 
I  urn  that  this  committee  have  fuil 
power  to  subpena  witnesses.  Uke  testi- 
mony under  oath,  examine  records,  all 
in  the  light  of  events  of  the  Intervening 
years,  and  report  findings  and  recom- 
mend! tlona  to  this  House  on  or  before 
the  ofenmg  dale  o!  the  second  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

I  ur  »e  that  this  committee  consist  of 
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not 


„^.  .^_  than  seven  members,  and  that 
it  be  liven  adequate  funds  counsel,  in- 
vestlg  ktors.  and  clerical  help  to  carry  out 
the  le  ter  and  spirit  of  Its  mission. 

I  sti  all  Introduce  a  resolution  to  carry 
out  it  is  proposal. 


DC 


MX 

vndei 


Pacrta  Rka 


DTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  FERNdS-lSERN 

roMMiaaoMn  rvoM  msrro  uco 
'  "HB  HOUa«  OP  B«fm«B«NT ATI  V  U 
Tmtadav.  AprU  22.  1947 


FIRN06-ISERN.    Mr.   Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


RtcoiD.  and  yielding  to  the  importuni- 
ties cf  colleagues  and  friends.  I  include 
the  otlowing  address  I  delivered  on 
Marc  ti  6  before  El  Club  de  las  Americas 
tn  th(  auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
the  Iiterior  Washington.  D.  C: 


ffoimcAS..   timu.scTQ 


AL       Un     tCOMOMIC 

or  pumru  bico 
Aftir  th«  d»«cov«ry.  Puerto  Rico  wm  one 
nt  ptaMW  in  America  where  ■uro- 
m  astaMiihcd  a  bome.  Juan  Ponoe 
OovernoT  of  the  Province  of  Btguey. 
neighboring    island    of    Hlapanlcla. 

the  flrat  Pu^frto  Rlcan  city  In  1508. 

for   the   brief    Interregnum   of   a    few 

_M  tt  ISM.  when  the  Island  waa  occu- 

fty  the  mlHtary  force*  of  England,  for 

r»— from  IflM  to  18M— Puerto  Rico 

part  of  the  ttnplrc  of  the  Grown  of 


Lem 
Ua 


de 
to 

taim4*d 
Save 


During 


Elt 


his 
Rlc 
calletl 


nineteenth 
In 
lili 
Puerio 
Qt  a 
wi 
to 

arch  r 


tbU  period  the  Indian  population 

;oiu}t>ered   and   enslaved    by   the  colo- 

declmated     by     Kuropean     diseases 

which  the  indigenous  races  bad  built 

■Mtotance:  absorbed  by  totermtxture 

their  white  conquerors  and   with   the 

brought    to    the    Island    during    the 

ot  three  oenturles.    Xba  slave  ttais 

ftboUibed    to    the    ixgliinlHiS  of    tbe 

century. 

the   manner   1   have   referred    to,   the 

Xnil4n.  as  such,  disappeared  therefore,  from 

Rico,  a  long  time  ago     The  last  news 

'ttlement  of   Indians  to  Puerto  Rico 

i  la  ted  to  1776.     Bur  there  Is  In<tlan  blood 

0  Rico,  of  course. 

UiitU   1812  Spato  was  an  absolute  mon- 

Puerto  Rico  was  governed  under  the 

csclUslv*  suthorlty  of  the  King.  aaaUted  by 

<;ounci:  of  the  Indies.    In  1813  Puerto 

war  declared  a  province  at  Spato  and 

to  take  part  to  ths  Int  eonstltutlonal 

parliuaeat     Don  Raoisa  Psver,  a  caputo 

t  tS  Spanlah  Navy,  and  a   native  of  San 

waa  our  first  reprasentatlve.     Be  was 

elee^sd  vk»  president  of  th«>  psrUament.     In 

Ferdinand  VII  again  proclaimed  abao- 

luu4m  and  dlaaolved  constitutional  Instltu- 

la  laao  the  ooBititutUia  was  again 


proclaimed  and  once  more  a  represenut 
a(  ours  was  elected  to  the  parliament. 
tlSM  the  Brigadier  Don  Demetrlo  OTJaly. 
a  native  of  San  Juan 

But  to  1«M  tbe  hundred  thousand  soi 
St   Louis,  the  Prench  Army  commairtedi 
the  Due  of  Angulema.  invaded  Spam  aud ' 
^■Wted   the   king   to    his   absolute    pr^ 
Whan  years  after,  on  the  death  ol  Perdt 
VII.  the  Queen  Regent  had  to  avail  h< 
of  the  aid  of  liberal  SpanU.ds  to  defend 
throne  of  her  daughter.  Isabella,  against 
pretensions  of  Don  Carlos.  Spato  ajaln 
tered  a  life  under  s  constitution,    l-t^  ^ 
toce  of  Puerto  Rico,  however,  did  not 
reoreaenutlon  to  the  assembly.    The 
seas  provinces."  recited  the  new  consul 
of  1837.  "shall  be  governed  by  special 

It  la  matotalned  by  erudite  studeni 
history  that  this  provision  was  actuate 
good  totentlons:  that  It  was  the  expreasK 
a  recognition  of  a  reality  well  underst 
the  statesmen  of  the  epoch  who  s<* 
Ij^iliig  their  arguments  on  the  sei 
eg  «|M  settlemenu  of  South  Amertca. 
■aoHrtty  of  recognlztog  to  the  overseas  T' 
tab  settlemenu  their  own  indlvldt 
which  demanded  a  system  of  goverM 
distinct  from  thst  of  the  metropolis. 
were  the  motive.  It  U  certain  that  It 
conducive  to  a  happy  fruition. 

Some  80  years  paised  and  the  pro) 
lost  to  th*  confus:on  of  the  reign  of 
U  and  there  lasted  to  Puerto  Rico  dt 
these  years  an  absolutist  government  i 
the  tlmea  of  Ferdinand.  It  was  not  untU] 
dethronement  of  Isabella  n  1868  that 
Rico  again  had  her  rtpre.-enutloD  to 
sembly  She  hsd  It  thenceforth  the  i 
the  other  Spanish  provtoces,  until  If 

This  80-year  period  saw  In  Puerto  RU 
formstkm  of  political  parties,  the^ab^ 
o:  slavery,  the  abolition  of  the  ^ 

and  so-called  workers'  books  ai 
tlon  of  freedom  of  aseemblsKe  and  fi 
of  the  press    The  (toal  result  was  ui 
suffrage  and  the  sutonomy  of  the  pi 
with  a  status  analogous  to  that  of  the 
llsh  dominions— this  to  the  year  ant 
the  Spanish-American  War 

I  do  not  believe  It  was  the  IntentU 
the  men  of   1837  to  Initiate  the 
from  Spain   of   her  oversees   provinces:] 
with  the  perspective  furnished  by  the  r 
and  the  accomplished  facu.  to  me  it  la 
that  at  that  time  the  hour  for  this 
tlon  was  Indicated  on  the  timepiece 
tory.      The    Spanlah -American    War 
short-cut    of    history.      The    separat 
currcd  at  that  time  as  a  consequence 
war.  but  without  the  war  it  would  hai 
curred  anyway:   a  little  after  that 
might  have  occurred  toevltahly. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  s  people  of  America.' 
men  who  left  Burope  to  found  new  bo 
Puerto  Rico,  commencing  with  Poi 
Leon  and  ending  with  the  last  Imi 
of  1898  were  carrying  out  a  cot 
destiny  Burope  was  becoming  a  veryl 
row  precinct,  and  only  within  thoac  n 
conftoes  did  the  forcce  of  western  ell 
tlon  operate  The  theater  should  be 
menslon  commensurate  with  the 
of  the  drama  to  be  presented  The  Bi 
peninsula  which  we  know  as  Euroj. 
cldedly  was  not  s  proper  stage  for  the 
with  which  the  future  was  pregnant, 
wide  lande  of  America  offered  spaoa 
mensurate  with  the  magnitude  ol  the 
of  our  clvUlaation  America  bad  to 
Is— the  see  of  western  clvilUatlon. 

In  the  twentieth  century  Puerto  Blc 
menced  her  American  life  For  a  t 
ahe  has  lived  under  the  aegia  of  'he 
and  most  developed  nation  of  Anierl 
most  portent,  above  all  the  one  whl 
planted  to  America  the  doctrine  of 
and  democracy,  the  nation  which  hi 
democracy  tha  creed  o(  Amarlca. 

Dauiocracy  la  not  a  vala  word  nor 
word  written  only  to  a  eonatltuUon. 
mato  imprtMDed  and  mote  to  the 


Juridical  language  of 

jhuman  speach  doea not 

|ao  democracy  does  mit 

Human   speech  Uv-js 

itod.  to  the  heart:  It  is 

the  man   who  thtou 

Democracy  lives  m 

t,  of  the  man  who  co:i- 

Bty  to  compliance  with 

to  themselves  are  t^a 

,^3ken  langtiage  exists. 
Ite  their  grammars  and 
Ilctlonsries.  ax  case  of 
rords  we  have  reference 
!  beartoga. 

._  and  understands  and 
Jemocrstlc  manner  than 
their  democratic  con- 
doubt  we  have  recourse 
There  are  peoples  who 
lemy  of  the  language  to 
[dictionary,  nor  do  they 
tltutlon:  yet  they  spenk 
live    their    democracy, 
[dlctlonsry.  and  use  de- 
kutlon. 

now    proceed   with   the 

^ocraMc   dictionary,   can 

ae  writing  of  Ito  demo- 

She    has    todeed    the 

the  democratic  manner 

of  her  feeling  and  living. 

Ing  In  It.  believing  In  It. 

in   us,   for   our   people 

It  to  be  Indeed  our  men- 

blng. 

cy  ought  to  be  or  ought 

Rico,  there  Is  no  dls- 

Rico.     In   Puerto   Rico 

j>roblem  with  respect  to 

|i     this:  That  of  tbs  Ufc 

ar  democracy  as  regards 

essltles    and    as    regards 

racy  for  the  living,  not 
hesd.  Death  Is  the  great 
^etery  we  all  occupy  the 
horizontal  But  It  Is 
ae  living  with  their  vlr- 
!s.  their  ambitions  or 
grest  capacity  or  thiilr 
»lr  pride  or  their  humU- 
democrscy  which  offwrs 
■jat  must  be  fsced:  Abcve 
bread  for  every  day  tor 

lland  of  only  8.500  squi  re 
Inhsbltsnts,  cannot  live 
Island  that  one  cannot 

Ituatlon  ot  Puerto  Rleo 
it.  There  Is  unemplcy- 
Brty.  But  2.300.000  souls 
live  becsuse  Puerto  Rico 
ley  will  live  better  and 
because  Puerto  Rico  will 
^t  her  production  and  to 
Juctlon    which   wUl    have 

she  Is  not  Isolated. 
ItU  the  present  time  ass 
Dt  agricultural  purely  aid 
Industrial  agrlcultu-e. 
jt  we  export  sugar.  We 
Id  export  cigars:  we  pto- 
export  powdered  caB>^. 
and   we  export  canned 

rapidly  towards  todua- 
>t.  synthetic  wood,  glass. 

between  Puerto  Rico  and 

States.     The     natui-ml 

forceo    makes   It    possible 

facture  that  which  we  ire 

than  It  would  coat  us 

les  possible  that  we  may 

we  are  able  to  produce 

Ivantagc. 

who  see  to  the  prest^nt 
rard  the  lowertog  of  in- 
barriers  a  threat  to  our 


position  wlthto  the  tariff  sphere  of  the 
United  States.  I  confess  thst  I  do  not  have 
these  feara.  The  change  should  be  gradual 
and  careful,  but  the  orientation  Is  wise.  If 
It  has  been  wise  within  the  limiu  of  the 
United  States,  why  not  extend  the  sphere 
gradually  until  It  embraces  the  world?  The 
TCa4JUBtment  ought  to  be  gradual,  but  to 
the  end  it  should  culminate  to  a  solid 
world  economic  organization  based  on  de- 
velopment and  employment  at  a  high  level 
of  life  for  everyone. 

The  political  relatlotu  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  United  States  must  be  modified,  clarified, 
adjusted:  but  the  life  of  intercourse,  the 
association  between  the  Island  and 
the  United  States  must  endure.  As  to  the 
form  It  will  take,  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  must  be  heard  but  their  voice 
cannot  be  the  only  voice.  Indeed  there  Is  no 
place  to  the  world  tor  monologs,  and  still  leas 
for  the  monologs  of  those  whose  abilities 
allow  them  to  show  them  only  to  the  cbortis. 
Whatever  be  the  nature,  the  character  of 
the  totercourse  between  the  continent  and 
the  Island,  it  ought  to  be  based  uix>n  eco- 
nomic, geographic,  strategic,  and  Ideological 
realities  which  shotild  determtoe  the  politi- 
cal nature  of  these  relationships. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  map  of  America. 
Where  is  Puerto  Rico?  It  Is  to  the  principal 
avenue  of  American  travel,  the  point  of 
convergence  of  aerial  navigation,  an  obliga- 
tory stopping  place  for  northern  airplanes 
bound  south  and  for  southern  airplanes 
boimd  north. 

The  two  languages  of  America  live  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  two  ctiltures  of  America 
are  totertwlned  and  epitomized  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  races  of  America  are  toterlocked 
and  fratemlae  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  knows  the  meantog  of  Isola- 
tion—the sterility,  the  hopelCHnMs,  of  Isola- 
tion. She  used  to  live  with  Spayi.  but  was 
distant  and  Isolated  from  Spain  by  geog- 
raphy. She  Is  near  America  geographically. 
but  ahe  used  to  be  remote  because  of  tariffs 
and  languags.  Upon  her  separation  from 
Spain  she  still  remained  isolated.  For  a 
generation  she  remained  Isolated  from  the 
United  itates  through  the  barricade  of  lan- 
guage, even  wher  she  was  tied  to  the  United 
BUtes. 

Puerto  Rico,  however,  has  among  her  char- 
acteristics extroversion  and  a  capacity  to 
associate  easily  with  others.  Her  geograph- 
leal  dimensions  do  not  correspond  with  her 
vision  of  life.  Perhaps  population  density 
and  Internal  economic  pressure  actuate  upon 
that  people  as  a  centrifugal  force  to  dissemi- 
nate It  physically  and  splrlttially  over  tbe 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  more  Puerto 
Ricans  to  the  city  of  New  York  than  to  San 
Juan.  P.  R.  Uany  Puerto  Ricans  reside  to 
Washtogton  and  to  Miami,  and  they  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  to  Cuba,  to  Panama,  to 
Brazil,  and  Mexico.  There  are,  however. 
2,200,000  still  to  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  population  tocreases  by  50,000  a  year. 

Prolific  Puerto  Rico,  of  such  notable  vital- 
ity, has  spirltiial  and  physical  resistance. 
The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has 
there  had  a  place  to  manifest  Itself.  Our 
life  Is  not  the  conventional  life  of  the 
Tropics.  It  Is  hard,  rapid,  energetic,  and 
dynamic. 

The  small  Island  of  8.500  square  miles  of 
area  with  settlements  at  every  toterval,  high- 
ways everywhere,  and  dwellings  the  length  of 
every  highway,  gives  the  Impressirn  of  being 
a  crowdPd  human  ant  hill,  of  restless,  Ulka- 
tlve  ants.  We  have  an  excess  of  manpower. 
but  we  can  apply  tbU  force  to  producing  for 
tbe  markets  the  finished  products  of  todus- 
try.  We  have  access  to  the  richest  market  of 
the  world  without  tariff  barriers  to  the  free 
exchange  that  has  endured  over  the  47  years 
of  oixr  relationship.  This  seems  to  offer  to 
us  the  opportunity  of  selling  the  fruit  of  our 
todustry  to  exchange  for  raw  materials  and 
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food  that  we  do  not  produce  ourselves:  and 
this.  It  may  be  said  to  passing.  Includes  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  are  changing  rapidly  to  blltoguallsm. 
We  aspire  to  use  with  equal  facility  two  of 
the  three  dominant  languages  of  th<!  New 
World.  With  one  or  the  other  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  and  make  ourselv<»  un- 
derstood to  almost  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  not  able  to  say  that  our  economic 
structure  Is  firm  and  resistant,  that  our  spir- 
itual life  Is  free  of  anxieties.  We  are  (.ble  to 
say.  however,  that  although  our  spirit  Is 
young  ^e  face  reality  with  the  spiritual 
sereneness  of  maturity. 

Puerto  Rico  still  has  two  objectives  to 
reach:  To  free  herself  from  want  and  to  at- 
tato  full  democracy.  Tbe  sure  road  of  her 
success  lies  through  the  way  of  work,  educa- 
tion, health,  Jtistlce,  and  peace. 

Under  the  burning  tropic  sun,  In  the  cane- 
brake,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  coffee  groves. 
In  the  factories.  In  business.  In  the  sciences, 
to  the  arts,  Puerto  Rico  works.  And  shi;  puts 
toto  education,  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional, the  faith  of  conviction.  In  50  years 
we  have  reduced  illiteracy  from  90  percent  to 
30  percent,  and  we  are  teaching  oursel^'es  to 
read  and  write  to  two  languages  at  the  same 
time.  Free  general  education  is  provided 
from  the  elementary  school  to  tbe  tmlverslty. 

Unfortunately,  only  60  percent  of  our 
population  of  school  age  attends  scliool. 
This  does  not  mean  that  50  percent  nevctr  at- 
tend school:  It  means  that  a  majority  attend 
for  only  4  years,  a  third  part  of  the  time  they 
shotild  attend.  The  practical  result  Is  that 
the  entire  population  of  school  age  for  the 
first  four  grades  go  to  school:  a  third  of  this 
number  concludes  primary  instruction  but 
only  a  minority  finishes  high  school  Instruc- 
tion and  goes  to  tbe  tmlverslty. 

Economic  necessity  Is  the  reason  that 
children  leave  school  when  they  have  tarely 
acquired  the  most  elemental  knowledge. 

Our  primary  instruction,  tintU  a  short  time 
ago,  consisting  of  8  years,  has  been  reduced 
to  6.  This  is  followed  by  jtuilor  high  school 
instruction  for  3  years  and  high  school  to- 
Btructlon  for  3  years.  It  is  our  object  u>  to- 
crease  the  number  of  schools  and  improve  the 
economic  situation  to  the  point  that  every 
Puerto  Rican  child  may  conclude  at  least  the 
primary  school  Instruction  of  6  years. 

Where  human  capital  Is  the  only  oipltal. 
where  land  is  not  available,  and  thisre  Is 
only  the  shoulder,  It  is  necessary  to  strength- 
en the  body  to  lodge  a  robust  heart,  to  nour- 
ish the  blood,  that  the  heart  may  quicken  the 
mind  through  tbe  iron  blows  of  the  blood. 

Tropical  infirmities  are  treated  as  things 
of  importance  in  Puerto  Rico.  Malaria  and 
uncinariasis  are  to  the  process  of  rapid  and 
complete  subjtigation.  Deaths  from  malaria 
have  been  pushed  down  to  a  seventh  or  eighth 
place  in  causes  of  death.  Uncinariasis  causes 
anemia  but  does  not  kill  any  more. 

Our  list  of  the  causes  of  death  would  seem 
to  be  about  as  they  are  to  temperate  coim- 
trles,  tocludtog  the  United  States:  Db^eases 
of  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  cancer,  accldentt. 
But  there  Is  somethtog  that  sets  lu  apart 
as  would  a  tragic  headpiece:  Tuberculosis, 
childhood  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  and 
the  bronchial  pneumonia  of  childhood  head 
the  list. 

Fundamentally,  what  are  they?  Inade- 
quate housing,  malnutrition,  crowdto^:  to 
short,  luiemployment.  partial  employment, 
and  poverty. 

But  the  mortality  figures  ju-e  steadily  de- 
creastog.  From  1900  to  the  present  time  we 
have  reduced  the  general  mortality  rate  from 
30  per  thousand  to  a  little  more  than  13 
per  thousand  to  1946.  With  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  standards  of  livtog.  both  the 
death  rate  and  the  birth  rate  will  be  lowered. 
The  ryhthm  of  popiUation  tocrease  wLl  as- 
sume a  slower  pace.  Production  will  tocrease 
on  the  basis  of  a  better  and  more  bealthy 


human  element:  and  the  spiral  which  seemed 
to  have  been  sinking  Itself  to  the  abyss  like 
an  enormous  and  tragic  corkscrew  will  un- 
screw itself  in  tbe  opposite  direction  leading 
toward  higher  levels  of  life  and  civilization. 
For  all  this  a  wide  base  of  popular  coopera- 
tion Is  requisite.  This  Is  not  the  work  of 
the  few.  It  is  the  work  of  an  entire  people. 
The  people  have  leaders,  but  the  people  fol- 
low or  abandon  their  leaders.  The  people 
know  that  in  a  democracy  there  is  1  day 
every  4  years  to  which  all  authority  rests  to 
their  hands:  and  this  day  in  truth  they  de- 
posit this  revocable  power  for  4  years  to  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  be  faithful.  Like 
the  Cid.  tbe  people  say  to  the  elected  leader- 
ship: "Each  one  of  us  Is  as  worthy  as  thou: 
and  all  of  us  together  worthier  than  thou. 
Take  It  or  leave  it." 

So  It  was  that  the  people  caused  tbe  en- 
forcement of  the  law  limiting  corporative 
land  holdings,  wise  law  of  the  Congress,  the 
basic  element  to  our  organic  charter  which 
for  36  years  was  forgotten  by  functionaries 
of  the  law.  This  neglect  has  cost  the  people 
imcountable  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  great 
part  Is  the  cause  of  their  present  poverty: 
but  from  1936  to  the  present  day  the  law  has 
been  enforced,  and  the  people  who  a  little 
while  ago  appeared  to  be  on  tbe  road  to  con- 
verting themselves  toto  a  landless  pec^e  now 
are  on  the  road  to  recuperation,  paying  for 
It  the  new  market  price.  They  cultivate  their 
land  with  love  because  they  know  they  will 
gather  from  it  the  full  fruit  of  their  labor. 

Thus  there  is  in  force  a  law  :'or  minimum 
salaries.  Thtis  there  are  to  force  laws  on 
collective  bargaining,  on  industrial  accidents, 
on  hours  of  labor,  on  the  work  of  women  and 
children;  and  a  program  of  home  construc- 
tion Is  begtontng  to  substitute  hygienic 
dwelling  quarters  for  the  hovels  of  the  out- 
lying districts. 

Intellectually,  economically,  socially,  and 
politically,  Puerto  Rico  has  entered  her  ma- 
turity. 

In  the  portico  of  America,  a  gem  to  the 
girdle  that  encircles  the  waist  of  America. 
Puerto  Rico,  a  point  to  the  map  of  the  New 
World,  most  decidedly  Is  not  an  toterroga- 
tlon  potot  in  tbe  world  of  ideas;  she  Is  an 
entire  affirmative  sentence:  We  believe  In 
America,  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Americas, 
in  the  jtistlce  which  is  the  standard  of 
America.  We  beileve  to  democracy,  which  is 
the  creed  of  America.  We  beileve  to  peace, 
to  work,  and  to  civilization. 


Hartley  Ubor  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Tuesday.  April  22. 1947 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  am  inserting  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Elaily  News  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes.  This  editorial  Is 
predicated  upon  a  speech  made  by  the 
distingiiished  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
Mr,  Harless,  when  he  was  discussing  the 
labor  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House. 

I  think  Mr.  Haeucss  was  expressing 
the  view  of  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  this  article  by  Mr. 
Stokes,  deserves  very  careful  considera- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  one  was  op- 
posed to  or  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
passed. 
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the  radio  program,  tbe  magazine,  the  book.       abroad,  eager  to  labor  to  the  K)lrlt  of  the       stand  aside.  It  wUl  be  carried  on.  for  sood 
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IN 


■api  nenUUTt 


wUl 
•tro; 


the 


lack 


(By  Tboi&M  L.  BtokM) 

F4h*P*  t^  b«**  qa<  tntencg  desertptkn 
BMitimj  labor  bUl  pMMd  so  ov«r- 
by  Um  Boom  ta  a  bifto  Mat*  ot 
froxn  a  modarsta  PiBinnrat. 
Ricaaaa  T.  Babuh.  <tf  Arl- 
wbo  told  tba  low  Cbambar: 
cannot  go  along  vltb  this  maasurc  ba- 
I  faal  that  U  It  U  enacted  Into  law  U 
give  tha  power  to  the  employer  to  de- 
labor  ^i"'"«»  and  to  eubetltute  Indlvld- 
Murgalslng  for  collective  barge Inhig.- 
llstlng  the  various  weapons  the 
gives  to  the  employer,  Indudlog 
to  the  courts.  BepfintatlTe 
■umniailaed  tha  basic  ctaaaf*  of  ap- 
proakh  tn  this  Mil  which  cannot  ba  ovar- 
look  ^ 

'I  I  substance  the  employer  Is  given  the 
pow<  r  of  a  dictator  at  the  handa  of  the  Oov- 
emment  over  the  union  - 
Tip  Wagner  Act's  purpoee.  which  the 
Mil  almoat  BUlIIAes.  was  to  free  the 
worters  froas  previous  bustne&s  and  tndus- 
-fupoeed  leaUlatloos  that  had  grown  up 
sm.  and  to  ptalet  Ma  right  to  join  a 
and  act  eoUeiUialy  to  protect  hla  eeo- 
I  Interest.  The  Oovernment.  repre- 
eentbiK  the  people.  tlHM  sMVpad  tB  am  be- 
half of  a  large  aapMBt  flf  tiM  pMplb.  our 
indtiitrtal  wortara.  to  readjust  the  balanea 
vhkh  tor  ao  many  yaaw  was  overweighted 
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T$a  BMtler  bOl.  m  vaU  aa  aaaay  prorft- 

ef  the  Senau  bUl.  la  to  eheek  and  re- 

thla  prneesa  and  return  to 

ployfr  tha  power  to  curb  ttoa  i«iMa 

la  Bkore  way*  and   more  devloua 

way^  than  Is  appaiaat  an  the  surface.    To 

lent  thla  pofwer  tt  gleaa  tha  mhiIojm 

of  the  aoorta  aad.  to  a  daipaa.  of 

9ovemment  Itself.    Now.  we  learn,  tt  la 

Banata's   Intentton    to   make   Ita   more 

ite  Mil  a  more  drastic  measure  be- 

of  the  overwhelming  Houee  vote  for 

layuedly  eeeere  Hartley  MIL 

Di^nng  the  progrees  o(  labor  leglalatuxi  in 

there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 

ot   cooperation    between    eongreeatoaal 

leaders  and  President  Trwaan.    The  two.  tt  Is 

abould  try  to  reach  a 

it    But  the  real  truth  Is  that  the 

and  congressional  leaders  are  so  far 
apart — polas  apart— that  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
covld  get  together.  Thla  is  becauee  ot  a 
dUfe  -enoe  In  fundamental  phlloeophy. 

Tl  la  Is  the  difference,  on  one  hand,  betweaa 
tha  I  ihlloeophy  of  the  New  Deal  or  profresilva 
Wtam  ot  the  Democratic  Party,  now  much 
veaiatMd  in  Oongreas  but  still  hsvlng  lu  only 
available  symbol  in  President  Trtuaan  In  the 
sphtre  of  action,  and  the  phlloeophy  of  the 
busliieea  and  tndustrlal  managers  ot  our 
econ  3my.  Buslnaasmen  have  seised  this  time. 
whef  they  are  freed  ot  Ctovamment  restraints 
Bf«  vail  Bailad  flwuMlally.  to  deliver 
loag-plaaaad  Mow  at  labor,  deprive  It 
of  tt4  protection  and  recover  the  control  they 
tt  la  not  neeceaary  to  rely  upon 
aa  to  their  purpoaea.  or  privately 
Their  puhUc  speechee  reveal 
It. 

I  a  MA  or  atatMaa—dhlp  and  vIsIoq 
ntanagara  oi  aapMallHB  today,  t^m 
Act.  among  other  original  objeetlvea. 
o  strengtheB  labor  ao  that  it  could  gain, 
own  efforta.  a  larger  share  ot  the  na- 
tional incooM  and  th\is  help,  by  spreading 
purrpaslng  power,  to  rebuild  the  shattered 
ly  of  oar  loot  great  rtepreaslon  and 
lir  fea^  »atntala  a  balanee.  If  we 
to  haea  aaotbar  dapreaalan.  or  even  a 
It  la  Jort  aa  saaaatlai  that  labor  ba 
atrodg  enough  to  act  aa  a  brake.  It  wont,  tf 
anyt  Ung  Ilka  tha  MUa  ta  Bourn  and  BanaM 
tew. 

winsM  and  tadaaCry.  aa  wall  aa  labor. 
M  oanght  ap  In  tba  whirlwind. 


and 
theii 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

Oe  MOMTAMA 

IN  TH«  8ENATB  OP  THB  UNTTBD 

Wednesdat.  April  23  Uegisiative 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pr 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  a 
addresa  delivered  by  Dr.  George 
ter,  president  of  Hunter's  College. 
York  City,  at  the  National  Catholic 
cation  Association  convention  b( 
Bosun.  Mass..  AprO  8.  1947. 

In  hla  addreas.  Dr.  Schuster  dwi 
the  activiUea  of  UN£SCO  In  pt 
better  understanding  among  the 
of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  thej 
lem  of  our  relationship  with 
the  part  that  may  be  played  by 
leadership  in  this  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Tou  have  been  good  enough  to  ask 
an  opinion  of  UNUCO.    Ifo  doubt 
implicit  In  the  requeet  some  ezpectat 
views  on  the  relstionahtp  ot  tlda 
tlon  to  the  educational  taafea  whieli  fouj 
apeelally  in  mind.     I  should  like  to 
yoa  that  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
at   the   same   time   feeling   a   little 
corporal  whoee  captain  honored  him 
chance  to  go  oot  and  capture  the  en« 

No  doubt  it  will  help  If  we  do  not  lei 
seivee  get   Ixjgged  down  in  a  dlscv 
the  now  developing  mechanics  of 
All    good    things    by    season,   seasons 
Shakespeare  reminds  us;   and  cer 
tmdertaklBg  created  to  operate  on 
wm  have  to  apaad  aorae  time 
a  map  and  a  metliod.    The  publle 
not  to  worry  too  much  about  how  a 
menul  agency  is  set  up  and  to 
rather  on   what   that  agency   hopea 
eeema  to  me  correct  and  aound.     Wa| 
therefore  content  ourselvea  with  saj 
this  latest  and  not  least  Important  ot 
national  enterprlaee  la  from  the  ma 
potnt  of  View  somethtaig  like  a  three-| 
One  part  of  It  le  the  Intemi 
It.   seated    for   the    Ume 
Paris,  the  bualnees  of  which  Is  to 
the  program  devised  by  the  periodic 
eoofiranaea  in  which  the  repreaentat 
tha  varloua  natloos  participate.    Tha 
part  Is  oonatltutad  of  the  National 
slons.  wMch  an  groupoaants  of 
agenctee  In  the  eeveral  oountriee  tnt 
in  education,  adanee.  eultive.  phi 
raUglan.    and    other    Intellectual 
Aad  the  third  part  is  quite  simply  the  | 
spaakmg  through  the  sodetlea  and 
tlooB  In  which  the  multtform 
culture   find   expreeatoa.      ONXSOO 
poeeibly  get  on  unleea  all   three 
only  function  tmt  collaborate  effectli 
eontlnuously.     That  wUl  naturally 
dtacQlt.     We  do  not  believe  that  tt 
poaalble. 

But  Juat  what  la  to  be  done  by 
It   is   this  qnaatkm   which   is 
aakad.    I  think  tha  aaawer  ean  beet 
If  we  avoid  belBg  either  too  speclfle 
Altar  aU,  we  would  not  try 
Bpreaslon  of 
ktloB    by    sending    him   tka 
on 


rather  to  describe  typ-a 

Ha.   and    cbjeeavea.    (if 

^y   about   UNESCO  etth<!r 

eh  things  aa  exchnnglug 

ig  iinteracy,  or  that  it 

war  by  banning  it  from 

But    that   seems   pcr- 

[too  much.     We  all  agree 

forces  which  control  bu- 

we   may   be  awed   aiid 

which  have  latterly 

of  the  Innermoat  tresa- 

ire.    we   know    that    they 

iments  In   th     bands  ot 

fh  wiu  be  oaad  la  accord- 

il  objecuvaa  ttoev  aet  for 

lueetlon    we    arked     by 
lis:  How  an'l  to  what  ea- 

r.  or  civilize,  the  prociaa 
lunlration    of    Ideas?    In 

find  methods  for  sub- 
ions  and  loyalties  to  a 
}ltratlon  than  war?  We 
all  that  at  course  It  can- 
:  up  any  one  philoaopby  aa 
lox.  Kven  If  the  failure 
Impoee  doctrines  by  force 

clearly  demonatratad  la 
in  at  least  would  know. 
la  lion  only  and  no  mun- 
it    the   conflict    between 

and  falaahood.  Is  dee- 
id  unending.  Therefore, 
work  for,  the  creation  of 
im    of    diacuaatoa   inalda 

at  competing  vlewa  of 
lonal  allegiancee.  will  be 
ither  than  fanatical  and 

lesty  and  freedom  have 
from  the  beginning, 
ion  and  any  number  o< 
ktions  emphaUae  thaaa 
itlon  Is  coaaaalttad  to 
How  of  comaaunleatkm; 
laharing  of  knowledge  by 
at  enquiry,  acroaa  na- 
to  placing  at  the  dlapo- 
lucated  peoples  the  edu- 
St  calculated  to  insure 
and  technolog- 
tlng  the  handlcape  im- 
haraaeed  by  war.  In  the 
>na]  retrogression  Is  dan* 
of  the  world  community; 
development  of  the  eo- 
le  great  mass  media  ot 
the  purpoee  of  diffusing 
Brstandlng. 

ooDoede  that  honaoty 

easy  to  define.    There 

esperiencc.  insofar  aa 

comparative    handlul    of 

tmed  with  tha  appre- 

tmth.  an  aura  of  rela- 

ezample.  be  reaaonably 

lods  employed  In  Amerl- 

luctlon  are  more  efllctent 

laewhere,  but  It  doea  not 

assume  with  asrtatnty 

»n  of  these  methods  will 

benefldal  to  eociety. 

iln   grave   doubte   aa   to 

argue  in  favor  of  a  given 

len  this  view  le  not  dl»- 

of  human  welfare,  will 

to  the  stippreealon  of 

[choice  In  the  matter,  be- 

I  abaolute  round  which  the 

|the  freedom  of  the  will  of 

when  we  long  for  aoBa 

railed  town,  Inalda  whleli 

be  Insulated  agataat  tha 

}lnlon,  we  cannot  for  a 

It  such   towns   would  be 

siege.    The  steady,  anre- 

the  newapaper,  the  ftlaa. 


the  radio  program,  the  magazine,  the  book, 
the  stream  of  conversation,  is  so  tremendous 
that  any  resistance  the  group  or  the  indi- 
vidual can  put  up  Is  doomed  to  be  in  part 
at  least  ineffectual.  The  only  thing  to  do  Is 
to  go  out  and  participate  in  the  discussion. 

And  UMSSCO  Is  first  and  foremost  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  opportunity  for  participaUon  In 
world-wide  discussion.  I  stress  opportunity. 
The  right  of  freedom  to  speak  and  be  beard 
may  be  taken  away  by  dicUtors,  or  it  may 
corrode  under  the  evil  influence  of  purely 
conunerciai  controls.  But  in  the  final 
anaiysis  It  can  be  destroyed  altogether  only 
by  failure  to  make  use  of  It.  While  the 
pract.cal  purpoee  of  the  discussion  which 
UNESCO  createa  Is  to  serve  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  mitigating  blind  nationalistic 
hatreds  based  on  mutual  misunderstanding 
or  mukual  arrogance,  the  sources  of  such 
hatreds  are  so  complex  that  practically  no 
subject  will  be  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion— neither  education,  nor  science,  nor 
culture,  tn  any  of  its  many  aspects.  It  is 
true  that  this  discussion  will  proceed  regard- 
less of  what  UNESCO  does.  In  particular  It 
will  proceed  through  the  great  modern  mass 
media,  which  will  in  a  year  or  two  blanket 
the  glebe.  What  are  new  are  the  standards 
which  UNEcCO  proposes  U)  advocate  for  the 
conduct  of  the  discussion. 

Now  you  will  ask  what  Is  to  happen  If 
those  standards  are  not  agreed  to?  Are  we 
not  all  Interested  in  the  elimination  of  fear- 
ful and  venomous  animosity?  But  what  if 
others  take  a  different  point  of  view?  Here 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  most  difllcult 
atagle  problem  which  UNESCO  faces — the 
problem  of  relationships  with  Russia.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  It.  Russia  propa- 
ganda is  at  present  ruthless,  imperialistic. 
diahonest,  and  dangerous.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment In  the  hands  of  would-be  revolutionary 
conquerors  who  batten  on  pent-up  resent- 
ments and  inferiority  complexes.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  elicit  from  the  Kremlin  any 
expreeslon  of  opinion  about  UNESCO — not 
even  an  official  newspaper  editorial.  Nor 
have  Americans  as  a  people  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  any  alteration  of  Russian 
policy  In  the  domain  of  international  rela- 
tions. But  this  does  not  mean  we  tnuat  con- 
clude that  matters  will  always  necessarily 
remain  what  they  are  now.  or  even  that  we 
mu«t  now  load  our  planes  with  cargoes  of 
atom  bombs. 

That  UNESCO  will  to  a  preat  extent  fail 
imlees  the  attitude  of  R\issia  toward  other 
peoples  can  be  changed  Is  evident.  It  Is  like- 
wise clear  that  no  secretary-general  Is  able  to 
effect  that  chrnge.  But  this  is  In  my  opinion 
no  argument  against  UNESCO.  I  have  said 
that  the  organization  is  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise. If  speaking  pro  domo  is  now  appro- 
priate, let  me  express  the  opinion  that  pre- 
ekmij  this  Rvisslan  dlfflctilty  presents  the 
Catholic  public  with  a  major  opportunity  to 
support  the  work  of  UNXSOO. 

There  are  in  western  and  central  Europe 
no  energies  other  than  those  of  Catholicism 
capable  of  assuming  leadership  in  resisting 
the  onward  sweep  of  totalitarianism.  The 
reasons  are  twofold.  First,  every  other  im- 
portant group  Is  in  some  manner  allied  either 
with  capiUlism.  in  the  predatory  sense  or 
with  Marxism.  Second,  other  groupe  will 
follow  Catholic  leadership  if  It  Is  offered.  If 
then  there  Is  to  be  any  debate  with  Russian 
communism  in  terms  which  Europe  can  un- 
derstand, it  wUl  be  a  debate  in  which  Cath- 
olics are  protagbnlsta,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
can  win  It,  provided  they  really  want  to. 
What  Is  needed  is  confident  eagerness  to  have 
a  dlacussion,  and  careful  preparation,  I 
aoggest  that  American  Catholics  prepare  to 
apend  $25,000,000  or  even  $50,000,000  on 
financing  that  venttuv. 

With  theae  sums  we  can  mustar  a  corps 
of   experts  and  later   of   workers  here  and 


abroad,  eager  to  labor  In  the  spirit  of  ths 
great  Jesxilts  who  in  the  seventeenth  century 
won  back  Poland  and  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold even  at  the  Court  of  Catherine  of  Rutsia. 
Only  this  time  the  majority  of  them  must 
be  laymen,  and  we  must  not  be  too  squeantish 
about  each  of  them  except  in  terms  of  his 
complete  dedication  to  the  cause.  They  must 
know  economics,  politics,  literature,  the  labor 
movement,  modern  life.  The  mustering  of 
public  opinion  for  the  manifest  blessings  of 
antltotalltarlanism  must  be  their  chief  in- 
terest. I  believe  that  within  2  years  such 
a  group  could  make  a  serious  dent  In  the 
iron  curtain,  and  that  in  a  few  more  years 
It  could  gain  access  to  the  Russiar:  people. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Russians 
have  found  an  answer  to  the  conundrum  of 
business  cycles,  or  whether  the  United  States 
is  a  country  of  bigger  and  better  twithtubs. 
It  is  just  what  UNESCO  wanU  it  to  be — 
namely  vrhether  the  Russian  Government  can 
freely  participate  in  an  honest  discussion  of 
the  values  of  freedom,  or  peace,  and  of  cul- 
ture. I  am  sure  we  can  determine  the  an- 
swer If  we  really  make  up  ovir  minds  to 
do  so. 

Tou  may  call  me  romantic  if  you  Insist. 
I  shall  merely  retort  that  the  record  isn't  too 
bad,  and  that  today  there  is  probably  nobody 
who  will  deny  that  the  Berlin  Olympic  Games 
presented  In  their  day  a  unique  and  fateful 
opporttmity  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
Hitler  short  of  war.  And  If  you  wish  to 
argue  about  money,  let  me  say  that  even 
$50,000,000  would  be  dirt  cheap  compared 
with  the  levy  which  will  be  exacted  by  an- 
other war.  That  war  would  cost  American 
Catholics  alone  billions  of  dollars  and  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

Before  we  sit  back  and  complacently  de- 
clare that  UNESCO  can't  solve  the  problem 
of  East  or  West,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  have  done  our  best  to  help  solve  it.  Per- 
haps if  we  tried  we  would  fail.  Well,  any- 
body who  expects  to  live  during  the  next  10 
years  is  an  incorrigible  optimist  unless  he  Is 
willing  to  assume  all  the  risks  which  the 
situation  demands. 

Imagine  what  the  Catholic  position  In  the 
modem  world  would  be  if  it  were  patent 
that  they  had  solved  the  Russian  problem. 
It  would  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  human  history  since  the 
victory  of  Constantlne,  and  for  my  part  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  hour  of  our  destiny. 

Surely  otir  glances  should  be  focused  on 
such  matters  rather  than  on  whether  Mr. 
Julian  Huxley  is  Secretary  General  of  the 
UNESCO.  Mr.  Huxley  is  only  a  minor  au- 
thority on  birds  and  an  equally  minor  men- 
ace to  them  or  to  anybody  else.  The  im- 
portant thing  surely  Is  the  forge  on  which 
we  can  hammer  out  through  discussion  such 
questions  as  these — and  they  are  tremendous 
questions : 

What  do  the  250.000,000  people  of  Europe 
think  they  can  do  In  order  to  rebuild  their 
society?  What  Ideas  and  plans,  what  exten- 
sions of  the  intellectual  frontier,  will  help 
them  to  succeed? 

What  is  going  on  in  India?  What  resources 
of  sclentlflc  Information,  of  food,  and  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  are  required  to  lift  this 
great  people  above  the  level  of  famine? 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  errors 
which  in  the  past  have  sundered  the  peoples 
of  China  and  Japan  from  the  west? 

What  resources  are  available  in  the  in- 
digenous ctiltures  of  Africa  upon  which  mod- 
erate creative  effort  can  be  based? 

Do  we  really  imderstand  the  Near  East? 

How  can  we  enlarge  and  ennoble  American 
thinking  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  What 
is  realism  in  international  affairs  and  wliat 
Is  wishful  day  dreaming? 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  participate 
wholeheartedly  in  this  colossal  trndertaklng 
we  th*'^  benefit  ourselves  and  others.    U  wo 


stand  aside,  it  will  be  carried  on,  for  good 
or  111,  without  us. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  this  enterprlsa 
is  not  insured.  We  shall  make  mistakes — 
yes.  at  times  we  shall  make  fools  of  ourselvea. 
But  there  Is  for  us  only  one  reliable  ticket 
to  self-destruction.  That  Is  to  go  out  and 
hide  our  light  under  a  bushel. 


Addrett  by  Ralph  E.  Becker  to  YouBf 
Repubtkan  Western  Regional  Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  trr*u 
DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Ralph  E.  Becker,  chairman 
of  the  Young  RepubJcan  National  Ped- 
eration,  before  the  Young  Republican 
Western  Regional  Conference,  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  on  Saturday,  April  12. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Finlinson,  Mrs.  Priest,  Mr.  Romney. 
fellow  Yotmg  Republicans,  we  Toung  Repub- 
licans are  making  political  history  here  this 
week  end.  With  the  establishment  of  this 
western  conference  on  a  permanent  basis,  the 
Yoimg  Republican  National  Federation  now 
completes  its  regional  organization  and  looks 
ahead  with  confidence  to  next  year,  when  the 
American  people  will  complete  the  Job  of 
freeing  themselves  from  a  decade  and  a  half 
of  wasteful,  expensive,  and  oppressive  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  enthusiastic  binding  together  of  the 
Young  Republican  effort  in  our  11  Western 
States  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  situation  which 
confronted  us  when  we  returned  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  we  Yotmg  Republicans  held 
our  first  national  convention  since  before 
the  war.     Eighteen  States  were  represented. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time  since  then  we 
have  taken  Paul  Bunyan  strides — 45  State 
clubs  and  District  of  Columbia  fully  organ- 
ized. Guided  by  the  impelling  thought  that 
ours  is  the  generation  which  has  moat  at 
stake  in  the  future  of  this  Republic,  we  have 
organized  Young  Republican  clubs.  We  have 
enrolled  the  enthusiasm  of  college  groups. 
Our  teen-age  imita  are  growing.  The  re- 
turned veteran  has  found  his  medium  of 
political  expression  in  our  ranks. 

Last  year,  ours  was  not  only  the  task  ot 
supporting  Republican  candidates.  We  did 
that  despite  the  nattual  disorganteatlon 
which  war  brought  to  the  Young  Republican 
movement.  We  also  faced  the  job  of  putting 
o\u"  own  house  in  <wder  for  effective  work. 
Yet  we  met  the  challenge  of  last  fall's  elec- 
tion well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  May  1»4« 
the  Gallup  poll  showed  that  40  percent  of 
the  yoimg  people  between  the  ages  of  21  to  40 
were  Interested  In  the  Republican  Party. 
The  Gallup  poll  as  of  November  6  showed 
that  51  percent  of  the  same  age  group  voted 
for  the  Republican  Party— In  other  words,  an 
increase  of  II   percent  whereas  other  age 
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resttlt  of  our  vork  la  manifest  every- 
In  the  Congreas.  and  In  leglalaturaa 
ta  StaJtca  whan  ttva  la  a  two-party  ayatam. 
um  today  foung  Republican  mea  and 
iruiiUf  for  »  better  tomorrow. 
IB  yoor  vaat  wastern  empire.  Young 
Raputklcana  have  more  than  kept  paea  with 
iBatkmal   federation.     Tour   uiganlia 
la  reaching  a  climax  today  In  thla 
establishment  of  a  regional  confer- 
But  you  did  not  let  the  details  al  or- 
ganla^Uoo  pravaat  you  from  aiding  mightily 
election  laat  fall. 
1^  our  plan  that  thla  organisation   be 
tly  aet  up  ao  that  It  wUl  be  a  aub- 

headquarters  during  the  election 

of  Ig^gT  In  that  way  at  a  centrally  located 
such  as  3alt  Lake  City,  you  will  be 
Mnrloe  to  the  entire  Rocky 
and  the  Pacific  Ooaat. 
Loo^  at  the  amaslng  record  at  your  Repub- 
Party  of  the  Weat.  Of  the  40  Repre> 
aantat|vea  In  Congreaa  from  theac  1 1  Weatem 
In  1944.  only  30  were  Republicans. 
there  are  33.  Of  the  S3  Senators,  only 
5  wer^  Republicans  3  years  ago  There  are 
now  :  0.  and  therr  la  every  Indication  that 
the  II 48  election  wUl  gl«»  ow  party  a  major- 
ity of  the  western  Senatora. 
In  1  act.  a  critical  study  of  the  election  re- 
in the  far  West  convinces  me  that  If 
your  Ine  organizational  work  conttnuaa  all 
II  Stitea  will  be  in  the  Republican  column 
In  No  WBbar  194t. 
Ind  Hentally.  your  iiliiasawwit  at  the  polls 
fall  already  has  aaorad  your  mighty 
It  a  greater  voice  In  tha  aelectlon  of 
pirty's  nominee  In  1948.  An  xmofflclal 
tabuHtlon  in  this  mooth'a  Republican  News 
that  the  Weafa  total  apporttonment 
of  delegatea  to  the  national  eonventkn  in 
1948  nil  be  13  more  than  It  was  In  1944. 
Tou  undoubtedly  are  plaaaed  to  note  that 
(rf  th«  98  additional  delegatea  who  wUl  vote 
at  that  convention  exactly  one-third  cC  tbmn 
win  eime  from  weat  of  tiie  Rocktea. 

FsrI  lapn  we  are  counting  our  chlekena  be- 
fore they  are  hatched.  While  It  la  fine  to 
antlclpita  tbm  victory  of  1948  as  confidently 
HMcached  tha  1946  election,  let  ua 
eight  of  the  fact  that  we  Repub- 
Ueamjcontrol  only  one  of  thla  Natlon'a  three 
branc  sea  of  Oovemment.  We  have  majorl- 
h  1  the  Congress.  The  executive  branch 
:  I  i  held  llrm.Iy  by  the  same  political  party 
haa  dictated  our  destiny  since  1989. 
We  einnot  remove  that  heavy  hand  untn 
he  1948  election,  but  we  can  do  mtich 
BOW— in  thla  off-electlcm  year  of  1947 — to 
snppo  t  our  Republican  Congreaa  and  thoa 
the  election  of  a  Republican  Prealdent. 
Mai  e  no  mistake  about  It.  The  Repub- 
llHkB  '  Xmgraaa  naeda  support,  and  It  needs  It 
a  Ml  contlnuoQaly  until  tta  work  Is  done. 
It  uec  cto  8\ipport  beca\iae  the  vast  propaganda 
army  itUl  employed  at  the  tazpayera'  ezpenae 
by  tts  Donocratle  admlnlstratlan  haa  not 
been  InmiiMlfait  That  la  one  army  which 
thla  Ifattcn  wan  ooold  do  without,  but  thoee 
a&artaa  now  are  lighting 
kta  raar-ffoard  action  in  behalf  at 
NraolouB  Jobs  They  are  out  to  silence 
onr  BJspublleaB  tax-cut  guna  before  wa  can 
a  direct  bit  on  tha  dtadal  of 
buraabcracy. 

era  tUy.  tbaaa  tas«fad  propaganda  aiparta 

bb«b  iliiwl  «a  tha  lapatiaBoa  of  tb«  Aman* 

VIM  Uat  t»U  aaUl  ba  bad  *'bad 

ItM  yvtm  H  tabpatlani  for  ralM 

burabiMralH  mUbwitatlea  and  («n« 

1%  li  a  natuiml  lb>pat>»aaa.    Tt^  volar 

I  MMatlMl  biMMaa  ba  ttui  mval  taaa 
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to  the  tax  eolleetor.    Certainly,   that 
natural  Impatience.     Likewise.  It  la  ni 
for  the  voter  to  be  Impatient  at  tuch 
aa  the  unsolved  housing  shortage,  tba 
dance  at  Commimlsts  In  our  Oovc 
and  the  eantlnuatloo  of  labor-mani 
strife. 

Such  Impatience  can  fall  a  quick  vie 
to  the  professional  publicity  agents  of^ 
Democratic  administration  If  we  Reput " 
do  not  do  some  plain  talking  right  now. 
need  no  twisted  words.    We  need  no 
truths.    We  need  only  to  tell  the  fac 

What  Is  the  record  to  date  of  the 
Congress— the     first     Republican 
since  19S0? 

It  has  streamlined  Itaetf.  In  so 
haa  accomplished  what  a  long  pr 
Democratic  Congreaaea  did  not  have  the 
age  to  do.  The  old  system  of  a  multll 
of  committees  with  overlapping  dut 
gone:  there  la  an  efficient  Congress  at 
now. 

In  lees  than  3  months.  It  has  det« 
thst  President  Truman's  swollen  but 
and  should  be  cut.    Being  studied 
the  amount  which  will  be  saved.    The 
already  haa  paaaed  aeveral  appropriation 
at  a  total  aavlng  of  a  billion  dollara. 

The  Rotise  alao  baa  approved  an  Ir 
tax-reduction    hill   wbldi  will   mean 
Uke-home  pay  for  everyone. 

OPA  will  be  a  dead  pigeon  on  Juni 
sugar  rationing  has  been  extended  to' 
tober  31. 

The    Presidential    tenure    bill    haa 
adopted  and  several  States  already  have 
fied  it. 

Time  has  been  extended  for  relnstat 
of  veterans'  life-insurance  policies. 

A  bill  to  outlaw  portal-to-portal  lai 
soon  win  be  on  Itr.  Truman's  desk  for 
ttire.    Both  Houses  are  winding  up  eztei 
hearings  on  measures  designed  to  brli 
dustrlal  peace  to  this  Nation. 

Are  theae  few  examples  the  samples 
"do-nothing"  Congress?     Emphatically, 
Rather,  they  are  the  products  of  a 
which  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
the  enactment  of  Important  legislation 
any  other  In  recent  years  except  that 
New  Deal  rubber-stamp  Congress  In  U 

lliereln  lies  the  vital  difference, 
patience  of  the  voter  will  dlaappear  aa 
aa  he  la  reminded  that  this  Eli^htleth 
grees  Is  listening  to  the  voter's  mandat 
to  the  dictation  of  a  so-called  Brain 
This  Congress  Is  not  nablng  to  paaa 
which  have  not  even  been  read.  Thla 
gresa  la  not  being  stampeded  Into 
and  vlcloua  legislation.  This  Cor 
mor«  concerned  with  doing  the  right 
rather  than  with  setting  a  speed  re 

The  record  of  the  Xlghtleth  Cor 
far  'ndlcatea  clearly  that  it  will  do 
thing  within  Its  power  to  keep  the  pr 
Its    Republican    Members    made    last 
Whether    President    Trtunan    permlta 
fulfillment  of  those  promlaea  remains 
seen.     There  Is   mtKh   administration 
these  days  at  Presidential  vetoes, 
talk  tt  Is,  too,  becatue  how  can  there  ba  I 
thing  to  veto  If  this  is,  aa  adml 
propaganda  experta  say,  a  **do-nc 
grass? 

Tes.  here  la  a  chore  tor  all  of  us  nc 
la  the  Job  of  giving  the  He  to  the  btireai 
and  their  propaganda  praaass  as  they 
that  their  Jc^,  their  spending,  and 
heavy  taxca  are  aaaantlal  and  Indlai 

But  we  can  do  more.    We  can  ezplc 
growing  myth  of  Mr.  TtUBum.  tba 
Who  offered  such  fine  "oocparatlon" 
aaw  BapaMI«aa  Oongfwa.    To  do 
aaad  again  only  to  look  at  tba  record. 

Mr.   Ttumaa  aaM  ba   would 
Obvtourty,  tbat  BMant  ao^aratton 
sbaotiibt  a(  a  pr«fram  afftoeated 

^^|V4I^MM%      ^NMNHwHI^^M      ^W9^9     vHMi      ^Ww 
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a   budget   whleb 
[than  he  had  requested 

tax  reduction.    Juat 
lan  cooperated  by  op- 
tax  relief.    He  said  he 
les  at  the  proper  time, 
suspect  Mr.  Truman's 
about  6  montha  befora 
Hon  next  year. 

a  fair  and  workable 
14  years  of  Inaction  by 
Itlcal  problem.  Mr  Tru- 
}n  has  been  to  suggest 
to  study  the  problem. 

to  rlti  the  Oovemment 

Its  and  fellow  travelers. 

lan  haa  cooperated  on 

!•  rather  confusing  man- 

18  he  wa^  on  record  aa 

a  bugabo     and  as  say- 

ilnk  anyon.-  really  wou'd 

jr  form  of  government. 

»ver.  he  used  the  other 

id  ordered  the  Govern - 

irged  of  all  whose  loyalty 

record  shows,  however, 

^e  this  action  until  after 

^e   Republican -controlled 

a  bill  which  would  have 

luch  action. 

one  of  our  Jobs  as  Re- 

the  ofT-electlon  year  of 
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(upon  our  fellow  Repub- 
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ling    the    badly   wrecked 

It  Republic:  of  how  that 

Job  with  Uttle  or  no 

administration  whoae 

much  louder  than  Ita 

our  second  and  organl- 
ibllcan  workers  la  proved 
foung  Republican  meet- 
are  piling  one  on  tha 
>me  from  Totmg  Rcpub- 
Itlons    In    Arlaona,    New 
Next  week.  I  look  for- 
>wlde  oonferencea  In  Wy- 
Meanwhlle.  Young  Re- 
rchlng    forward    In    the 
St.  and  In  the  Bast.     Wa 
In  the  greateat  of  all 
national  oonventlona  la 

in  West  and  this  formal 
||ve  strength  and  vigor  of 
In  iu  11  States.     I  wel- 
the  four  great  regional 
Republican  National 

cooperation  and  assiat- 

Ican  national  chairman, 

|the  Republican  National 

the  senior  State  chalr- 

inal  ofBcers.  as  together 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  very  in- 
terestinig  article  by  Roscoe  Drununond, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  published  un- 
der the  beading  "SUte  of  the  Nation." 
In  the  April  21  issue  of  that  newspaper. 
The  articles  relates  to  the  political  sit- 
uation \;hlch  may  arise  with  respect  to 
the  labor  bill  which  the  Senate  is  pres- 
ently considering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OEO,  as  follows: 

STATX  or  TBX  MATIOM 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washikcton. — Events  are  pointing  to  a 
deadlock  between  Congress  and  the  President 
over  labor  legislation. 

There  still  Is  an  opportunity  to  avert  this 
deadlock,  but  so  far  neither  side  is  showing 
any  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity. 

This  means  that  we  have  at  hand  the  first 
concrete  test  of  how  well  or  how  badly  our 
divided  Government,  divided  between  Re- 
publican Congress  and  Democratic  President, 
can  function  when  faced  with  a  really  con- 
troversial issue. 

There  were  such  grave  forebodings  when 
the  results  of  last  fall's  elections  left  both 
parties  In  charge  of  the  Government— the 
Democratic  Party  In  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Republican  Party  In  charge  of 
the  legislature— that  one  Democratic  Sena- 
tor proposed  that  President  Truman  appoint 
a  Republican  Secretary  of  State  and  resign. 
Mr.  Truman  wisely  did  no  such  thing.  The 
President  promised  full  cooperation  with 
Congreas.  afllrmed  that  legislative  initiative 
wou'.d  rest  with  Congress.  He  has  Indulged 
In  no  petty  heckling  from  the  side  lines. 

But  all  this  has  been  relatively  easy.  It 
was  easy  for  the  President  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  because  he  has  no  other  choice  in 
the  matter.  It  was  easy  for  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  the  President  because  the  stage 
where  cooperation  has  to  embrace  give  and 
take  had  not  been  reached. 

That  stage  now  is  at  hand.  Last  week  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  far-rang- 
ing labor  bill  by  a  vote  of  308  to  107  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  has  approved  a 
more  moderate  measure.  Some  merger  of 
the  two  probably  wUl  prevail,  but  before  any 
labor  bill  can  become  a  labor  law  it  must 
pass  the  Judgment  apd  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Legislation  placing  restraints  upon  big 
labor  In  the  public  Interest  is  as  reasonable 
and  Justified  as  legislation  placing  restraints 
upon  big  business  in  the  public  Interest. 
Big  business  didn't  like  it  and  It  fought  it 
to  the  last  ditch.  Big  labor  la  doing  the 
same  thing. 

The  trade-union  has  become  a  powerful 
instrument  in  our  industrial  society.  Twelve 
years  ago  the  labor  unions  had  only  4,400.- 
000  members.  Today  they  have  14,000,000 
members.  It's  a  good  estimate  that  they  will 
have  30,000,000  members  in  another  10  years. 
When  the  economic  Instltutionc  of  credit 
and  of  the  corporation  became  powerful  in- 
struments In  society  they  had  to  become 
subject  to  regulation  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. It  Is  Just  axiomatic  that  the  labor 
union  is  going  to  have  to  accept  restraints 
commensurate  with  Its  power. 

A  new  labor  law  la  needed.  There  la  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  Prealdent  wants  one 
kind  Of  labor  law:  Oongreea  wants  a  different 
kind.  Becauae  tba  Prealdency  and  the  Con- 
greaa are  in  divided  hands.  It  U  imperaUve 
that  a  raal  effort  be  made  by  Mr.  Truman 
and  tba  Republican  laadara  ta  work  out  tha 
wldaat  poaatbl*  araa  of  agraamant  batwaan 
tbaoa. 

Tbui  far.  Utata  H  •»•»  avidance  tbat  laa 
aaipaHn  pamiM  ta  playibg  a  da)k|«rou«  |>art 
ta  tba  atvaHfy  at  botb  aMia« 


Here's  the  way  some  of  the  Republican 
politicians  figure  it:  Pass  an  omnibus  labor 
bill:  make  it  as  stringent  as  possible.  Put 
everything  Into  It,  including  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  welcome  and  what  he  is  most 
likely  to  veto.  Some  would  welcome  a  veto, 
and  since  there  rrobably  are  not  enough 
votes  in  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto,  let 
ISr.  Truman  take  the  blame  for  no  legislation 
and  keep  the  Issue  hot  for  1948. 

And  some  of  the  Democratic  politicians  see 
It  this  way:  The  Democratic  Party  needs  la- 
bor support.  It  may  not  be  able  to  win  with 
labor  backing  next  year,  but  it  certainly 
can't  win  without  It.  Therefore.  Mr.  Tru- 
man will  be  serving  his  political  Interests  by 
having  no  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leaders  on  labor  legislation.  Do  nothing  to 
discourage  the  most  extreme  bill  and  then 
veto  it  and  stand  as  labor's  champion. 

This  Just  isn't  good  enough.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  can  Ignore  the  President  by  de- 
liberately throwing  everything  into  the  la- 
bor bill  but  the  kitchen  sink.  Such  an  atti- 
tude risks  any  labor  bill. 

The  President  can  Ignore  the  Republican 
Congress  by  not  calling  its  leaders  into  con- 
sultation before  it's  too  late.  By  holding 
back  his  own  views,  he  will  be  deliberately 
courting  a  labor  bill  of  a  kind  he  can  veto— 
and  the  Nation  will  be  the  loser. 

A  dangerous  legislative  stalemate  can  be 
averted  if  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Republican 
leaders  are  prepared  to  adjourn  1948  politics 
vmtll  1948. 


Cooperation  Between  the  President  and 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NZBXASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  23  (legislatlDe  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  In  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star,  under  the 
headline  "The  poUtical  mill,"  there  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Gould  Lincoln  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate. 
Therefore  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRX    POLITICAL   MILL 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

How  far  is  President  Truman  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Republican  Congresa— as  he 
said  he  wotild  after  the  congressional  elec- 
tions last  November? 

Up  to  date  the  only  real  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  has 
been  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Vandenbesc,  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
under  that  of  Chairman  Eaton,  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Republican 
majority  In  both  bodlea  haa  gone  along  with 
the  Chief  Executive  on  foreign  policy.  So 
effectually  la  this  the  case  that  an  American 
foreign  policy  baa  evolved— a  policy  whose 
severest  critic  la  a  tormar  Damooratlc  Vice 
Prealdent.  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Further.  Re- 
publtoana  In  tba  Senate— again  under  the 
laadarahlp  of  Banator  V*wa»iisHW  ralllad  to 
tba  au)H>^t  of  tba  Prealdent'a  choice  lor 
Chairman  of  the  Aiuialc  Inargy  Commlaslon, 
David  t.  Ullaaibal, 


When  the  votera  elected  a  Republican 
House  and  Senate  it  was  for  the  pxirpose  at 
having  them  "do  something"  about  serlotxs 
domestic  Issues — taxea.  Federal  expendlturae, 
labor,  and  so  forth.  They  wanted  a  reduction 
of  taxes  and  of  expenditures.  They  wanted 
laws  which  would  curtail  the  dictatorial  op- 
erations of  labor  leaders,  which  were  ham- 
stringing American  industry. 

Well,  the  Republicans  have  done  some- 
thing about  these  issues,  and  from  all  reporta 
Mr.  Truman  stands  ready  to  undo  what  they 
have  done  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing.  la 
that  cooperation?  Or  perhaps  the  President 
does  not  believe  that  the  people  were  in  ear- 
nest about  these  things  when  they  turned 
a  Democratic  majority  out  of  Congress  and 
replaced  it  with  a  Republican  majority. 

The  Republican  fioor  leader  of  the  House. 
Representative  Hallxck,  of  Indiana,  meeting 
with  the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
Kansas  City,  has  given  an  account  of  what 
the  Republicans  In  Congress  have  been  do- 
ing. It  Is  an  Impressive  array  of  achieve- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  Democratic  lead- 
ers have  been  charging  the  Republicans  with 
no  accomplishment  during  the  first  hundred 
days  of  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Some  of  the  legislation  has  passed  both 
Houses,  and  some  of  it  only  one,  but  It  Is  all 
on  the  way  to  the  White  House  where  Mr. 
Truman  will  have  to  decide  whether  he  wlU 
cooperate  or  not.  . 

Here  is  what  the  Republicans  have  been 
doing.  The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bUl  to  reduce  personal  Income 
taxes:  it  has  passed  and  senc  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  labor  laws:  It  has 
passed  four  departmental  appropriation  bills, 
lopping  off  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
expenditures.  The  Senate  and  House  have 
both  passed  the  so-called  portal -to-portal 
pay  bill  to  prevent  serious  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can Industry  through  portal -to- portal  pay 
suits — one  of  the  greatest  rackets  ever  de- 
vised. Both  Houses  have  passed  and  sent 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  proposed  c<m- 
stltutlonal  amendment  limiting  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  to  two  terms. 

Both  Houses  have  passed  legislation  to 
provide  a  more  liberal  allotment  of  sugar 
for  the  American  people.  Both  Hotises  have 
contributed  to  the  termination  of  many 
wartime  powers  of  the  administration  to 
control  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
Both  Houses  have  given  consideration  to  the 
President's  request  for  loans  to  Greece  and 
Turkey — to  check  the  advances  of  commu- 
nism— and  both  Houses  will  agree  to  it. 

The  Republicans  have  had  the  support  of 
some  Democrats  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate for  these  measures.  The  Democratic 
support?  however,  which  Is  essential  if  some 
of  these  bills  are  to  become  law,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Truman.  The  support  for  these  measures 
has  come  In  Congress  from  anti-New  Deal 
Democrats— not  from  the  100-percent  New 
Dealers.  Mr.  Truman  mtut  determine 
whether  he  will  go  along  with  the  more  con- 
servative Democrats  or  with  the  New  Dealera. 
who  at  present  are  In  a  minority  in  tha 
Democratic  groups  in  House  and  Senate. 

Repeated  changes  by  the  administration  In 
estimates  of  both  Federal  expenditures  and 
receipts  since  last  fall  have  kept  Congress 
and  the  people  guessing,  particularly  as  to 
whether  It  is  feasible  to  have  Income-ux 
reduction.  The  President  and  his  aidea  eatl- 
mated  first  there  would  be  a  deficit  at  tha 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Later  estl- 
matea  reduced  the  deficit,  and  the  last  esti- 
mate shows  a  surpitu  of  ai.3&0.000,000.  Now 
It  appears  there  U  no  adequaU  raaaon  for 
delaying  tax  reducUon.  although  the  Preal. 
dent  contlnuee  to  Inalst  that  thla  ta  not  tba 
proper  Ume  and  that  he  wUi  make  racom- 
mendatlons  for  relieving  the  tai  burdaa  of 
the  people  (preaumably  next  yaar). 

It  looka,  to  the  man  in  tht  straav  as  tbougb 
the  administration  waa  attamptlng  to  play 
poimca  wltb  tbU  matter  of  taa 
bbd  vaqr  tiVM^d  poliuai  al  UaI« 
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MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  ICAITUUtB 

am  ATI  or  ths  cmttsd  btatxs 
inesdav.  April  23  (legislative  daw  of 
Mondat.  AprU  21K  1947 

Mi.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRB  an  article  entitled  "Some- 
thlni  Rare  Under  the  Sun."  by  John  W. 
Owei ».  published  In  today's  issue  of  the 
Baltl  nore  Sun. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  fo  Jows: 

■OIUTHIMO   BAXB    UNUU  TRS  SCIt 

(By  John  W.  Owens) 
On»    of    tb«    mar*    antertAlnlng    of    th« 
poilUpU  eunoslUM  of  tbt  day  U  Um  spectaci* 
itle  PnsMant  lecturing  a  Bepub- 
on  conjcnraUnn  In  public  fl- 
(tocadw    the    DemocraU    bav* 
Tru*.  Clavaland  and  Wllaon. 
of   Presbyterian   ministers,   wera 
But  tlMra  was  Bryan,  with  his 
and   tlkere  was  Roosevelt. 
,  Itfa  aonaereault  from  the  ortbodox  into 
m^Bh  aaad*  tlie  Uoovar  deflctu 
proportioaa.    Mora* 
Party  baa  long  included 
worker  aad  #aMar  groupa  wbicb  oouid  And 
itaga  tor  th—iMlt—  in  occaaioaal 
laiap^toa  eC  the  rttoca  of  ooosarrauam  la 
On  tba  otiiar  band,  through- 
•IH  fba  yaara  (ba  RepuUieana  bav*  pro- 
tb«  taitb  in  aoBoiouB  tonea.    Nevar- 
bare  la  tiM  sIMattM:  With  a  national 
IHT  largar  than  any 
ittv*  wouM  to  yaara  igo  bava  tbougbi 
bsanjbia  an4  witb  a  iMM-nuMia  polkey  la 

o(  vblcb  la  uapr*> 
itti  ItaaMant  la  aaying. 
«■!•  four  ravaavsa."  aad  tba  llapubU- 
li  saylaf.  '*C«t  your  tasea  ' 

9t  ua  sbouM  know  tbat 
li  M  siMh  i^lat  la  our  day  as  aura 
of  bwinsM  Tha 
at  pt»y  loilal  lai  polttioai.  aa  wall  so 
are  loo  aaaMraas  aad  too  intrteala 
%o  ba|Moutbt  fully  wiUla  Mm  purview  of  aay 
i  or  Anaaalsr  or  taiuMrialut.  Tbat 
li  Into  la  all  analyaw  «C  owidmimi  wttlUa 
Ito  United  8UIM.  Aai.  ol  sourar.  oondi- 
abroad  imptaft  ytftm  ua.  aad  fha  plaf 
idiuoaa  li  ao 
aa  waaU 

Naloulatloa  of  oaitoroiiMlgdMMal 

foUov  Um  aaH  of  tta  oar  aai  Uo 

of  «ar  ooairaota.    And,  at  tbla 

«o  avo  llvinc  la  Um  aMM  ol  iot> 

ifeoi  Mm  Naiioaal  immtmm  of 

it|raet«rari  lai  a«oelated  povpo  Ofor* 

yoor  MMir  abUity  lo  ptoiuii  tai 

faQiilied  lo  balaaso  danaad  aad 

li  M«l  irma.    PtttM  ian  rlMa  iloipty 

Illy,  a  ao«  otepiar  of 


Aa  (or  itaaortaa  oa  ways  to  pravaal 
k"*  laading  lo  dadauon.  and  vioe ' 
now  vartaa  apoa  iba  oooult. 
«omM  ouppo**  *^*  ^«  v^T 
■iMMf  at  Mm  OBBilMsao  under  whieb  wo 
nva.  ooaiMiaM  orlttout  praoadent.   wouM 
D  oBMIoa.    la  Um  debate  last  year  oa 
oaaMol  few  of  tboae  wbo  advocatad 
bald  tbat  price  oootrol  waa  a 
poattfva    good.    Ttie    praralllaff    aifumenl 
tboaa  wbo  called  for  nonllniisaai  waa 
lotion  against  booto  la  ttfUaf  price 
aa  tba  Natum  made  Its  way  from  war 
back   to  free  antarprtae.    Today. 
aml4  aU  tba  oonfuaMa  about  trenda. 


voold  exippoae  that  tba  Inatlnet  of 
would  aaaert  Itaalf  In  eonaerratUm 
against  the  vast  debt,  would  bold  on  to  i 
dollar  of  revenue  that  a  boom  placee  la  I 
Ooremment'B   coffers.     Instead,    we    bai 
Democratic  President  lecturing  a  Repul 
Congress  on  cooserratlsm.     True.  Reput 
leadaia  say  tbey  wUl  so  reduce  the 
that  they  can  make  a  reduction  of  tna 
while  reducing  tazee.     But  If  they 
able  to  reduce  the  budget  and  yet 
to  tba  full  flood  of  boom  revenues,  they 
take  a  slice  off  the  vast  debt  Instead 
aUver. 

Sage  obeervera  of  the  eeene  ezplala 
bssa  parties  are  playing  politics  In  thla 
ter  «f  tax  reduction.  The  Repub!lcan8  <" 
one  hears,  that  they  will  gain  an  adi 
If  taxes  are  reduced  this  year,  in 
with  their  rather  lavish  promises  In  tba 
greaalonal  campaign.  The  DemocraU 
ooa  baara,  tbat  Mr.  Truman  will  hat 
ill iMMMOtaduced  next  year  ' 
will  be 
ahap*.  These  ealculatlona  may  well 
the  mlnda  of  the  atrateglsta  of  each 
The  ordinary  man  must  be  piualed. 
ahotUd  tax  reduction,  voted  by  a  Repul 
Congreea  and  signed  by  a  Democratic 
dent,  b*  a  Republican  asset  In  1947. 
tax  reduction,  voted  by  a  Republlcnn 
grass  and  aignad  by  a  Democratic 
would  be  a  DamocraUo  aasct  in  1948? 
are  times  when  one  auspecu  poliueli 
not  knowing  the  alfference  between 
and  superstition. 

But  whether  such  manauvara  ba 
or  superstltlun.  why  bother  about 
these  dayst    So  far  as  anybody  is  ai 
sea.  If  tba  country  can  kaap  oit  of  a 
(w*  called  the  worat  ooUapa*  tn  general 
a  depreaslon),  the  partlaa  probably  uin 
an  equal  chance     If  tbo  oouatry  t^ca 
raeaaaloa.  tba  partlea  may  itlU  bava  aa 
ehanc*.    Certainly  nobody  can  say  today] 
prosperity  or  slump  woUM  alact  the 
In  tba  ssMM  of  fuU  sosplayiant  tha 
crata  wara  well-niiih   ovarwhelmed   la{ 
year's  elections.    Tbat  was  unuaxml. 
tba  least.    Within  g  month*  Mr.  Trv 
and  presumably  hta  party — had  recoi 
faint  margin  in  the  polta  uf  public  of 
That  la  uouaual.  to  aay  the  least.    OU 
posts  are  awry.    Tba  only  thing  certain  i 
Iba  political  altuatlon  today  la  that  ibo  I 
Is  solid,  the  left  is  divided,  and  tha 
apparently  fluctustss—at  prasant  toi 
Truman.    Why  waava  parlMaa  waba 
tha  detail  of  taa  raduetmit    Why  try 
aoa  troai  lbs  ftimay  prsoatas  that  great  i 
bsro  of  folars  win  plump  on  Ibis  slda  or  I 
aoooriing  to  the  data  of  tax  reducttoal 

Ona  la  lad  lo  suspad  thai  aoltber 
Means  aor  Dsaiuerais  vosM  laos  anj 
If.  tn  thinking  about  lbs  blllloas  thai 
int  >  the  Treasury  so  swiftly  in  this 
boom,  they  took  a  long  look  at  the  toi 
debt  and  gava  a  loaf  Ibeufbt  to  the 
•ubaidlas  and  of  aroMd  fOross  Ibal  may 
taa  In  a  divided  world.    Probably,  he 
wa  shall  continue  to  ba  aaiusad  by  tha 

ftUva 


Frolflit-Car  Boltdtaf  ta^  CarRi 


tON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMAi 


iri<ilgliif.  AprU  23.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Spes 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 


foUowtng  letter  and 
J.  M.  JohnaoQ.  Dl- 
of  Defense  Transport 
a  matter  of  Import  t<> 
concerns,  as  well  ai 
throughout  the  coun- 

TBAltSPOaTATlOir, 

in.  D.  C.  April  IS.  1947. 

W.  llcCoaacAcx, 

itattvet. 

jrmack:  In  conversation 

of  your  office  on  liarch 

^Ive  you  a  full  report  of 

»nnection    with    the   ex* 

building  and  cw-repalr 

irch  14  meeting  of  our 

rs    advisory     conunlttan. 

production    committee 

lUtlves  of  the  contract 

Id  and  prlvata  car 

>nent  parts  maniifactur* 

the  ptirpoaa  of  develop - 

requirements    In    steel 

to  meet  the  car-bulldln){ 

by  the  American  Rail* 

of  March  la.    The  pro* 

worked   with   my  staff, 

fMarch  22,  and  the  steel 

reloped  for  each  partlcl- 

to  the  CPA  Industry 

for  Distribution  of  Steel 

irelnafter  referred  to  ai 

[Committee),  which  me; 

and  37  for  the  purposit 

stael   raqulraments   in 

among  ths  staal  lalUs 

»1. 

lenta  we  submitted  to 

ilttaa  total  approxi* 

per  month,  of   wblcli 

for  new  oars  aati 

of  lallroad  rolling  siosil 

ua  eoounlttea  disputed 

prasantad  by  ODT  oiaim* 

}me  duplication  and  In* 

I  want  to  point  oul 

intattvaa  on  ow  pro* 

bad  made  a  alncara  af- 

ratlnn  in  the  quantities 

Whereas  tha  combined 

new  oar  on  tba  basts  cl 

by  ovir  ear  bulldets 

approKlmataly  IT  1  ions 

lustry  peopls  Insisted  on 

but  nnally  rorrpromlsad 

ir     On   thla  baato  thsy 

of  approximately  IBl.OTO 

cars  per  month.    TYtey 

^f*a  set  tip  In  their  Jan- 

MRO.  which  totaled  ap- 

tons  at  that  time,  and 

of  thsir  siparlanea  with 

inuary  to  undarwrlta  a|>* 

>ns  for  ICBO  st  this  tin*. 

of  stasl  undsrwTlttsa  la 

detaUsd  on  the  sttaobsd 

was    110.011    loos.    Xt 

It  ths  agura  of  111.000 

ireea  with  a  brsab-dowa 

by  ths  Amortoaa  Ball* 

for  oars  now  oa  ordor. 

Industry  Oommlttee  cul 

lut  10.000  tona  per  ssoath 

tloo  that  the  lOjOOO-oar 

lachad  together  with  an 

program.    This    ballef 

the  expectation  that  tha 

by  the  steal 

will  actually  ba 

{e  of  210,063  tons  shown 
try  Committee's  dlstrlbu- 
Ided  between  naw-car  tn- 
raquiramaats  a^rosi'* 
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» The  6,000  tons  of  Balvonlced  sheets  UDden»rttten  by  the  steel  committee  were  not  divided  between  new  cars  and 
MRO. 


We  had  hoped  that  the  Steel  Industry 
Committee  would  agree  to  Increase  May  roll- 
ings to  the  greatest  extent  possible  and  to 
have  the  Increased  tonnagea  for  the  10.000- 
car  program  made  fully  effective  with  June 
rollings.  The  steel  committee,  however,  de- 
cided that  Increased  tonnages  would  be 
made  available  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble for  the  June  rollings,  and  the  program 
would  be  placed  in  full  effect  in  July  rollings. 
The  average  lead  time  required  lietween  steel 
production  and  car  completion  is  about  3 
months.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  Steel 
Industry  Committee  have  been  transmitted 
to  all  of  the  participants  appearing  on  the 
attached  distribution  sheet,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  approximately  3  weeks  will  be 
required  before  full  details  have  filtered  down 
to  all  levels  of  the  steel  Industry  and  arrange- 
menta  can  be  made  for  the  revision  of  sched- 
ules. It  is  unlikely  that  the  steel  consumers 
will  have  much  success  in  placing  orders  un- 
der the  enlarged  tonnagea  until  this  process 
has  been  completed  in  the  stael  industry. 
The  steel  companlee  have  been  provided  with 
copies  of  the  detailed  requirements  prepared 
by  our  production  oommlttee.  and  they  will 
be  In  a  better  poaltlon  to  determine  the 
actual  raqulraments  of  each  consumer. 

As  you  know,  the  staal  industry  in  Janu- 
ary underwrote  108.000  tons  of  steel  on  a 
BM>nthly  basis  for  a  T.OOO^^ar  program  plus 
MHO  rsqutraoMnts.  We  sra  told  that  ton- 
nages of  csr  steel  in  bsosm  of  this  figure  wlU 
be  rolled  in  April  and  wlU  be  continued 


through  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Tha 
car  buUders'  schedtUe  of  March  12  indicates 
tbat  the  buUders  aim  to  accelerate  their 
fabrication  processes  beyond  the  7,000-car 
rate  Immediately  ao  that  the  10,000-car  level 
of  production  would  be  practically  attained 
in  June  and  would  be  continued  In  subse- 
quent months. 

We  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  steel  committee's  action,  but  we 
are  willing  to  be  shown  that  the  tonnages 
they  have  underwritten  are  sufficient  for  the 
production  of  10,000  cars  per  month  and 
fully  adequate  for  the  car-repair  program,  as 
they  contend.  We  will  follow  the  programs 
cloeely  to  obtain  the  best  possible  distribu- 
tion of  these  tonnages  with  the  thought 
that  If  subsequent  experience  demonstrates 
the  tonnages  to  be  Instifflclent,  we  will  in- 
sist on  enlargements  of  them  where  needed. 
We  are  now  establishing  here  a  folIov;-up 
procedure  under  which  a  running  record  will 
be  kept  of  tonnagea  allocated  by  each  nteel 
mill  to  ateel  consumers  for  this  program. 
This  record  will  permit  checking  on  s|)ace 
available  for  particular  steel  products  in 
various  mills,  and  through  this  procedwe  wa 
expect  to  assist  consumers  who  are  unable 
to  place  their  orders  after  exhatistlng  tlialr 
own  efforts  so  that  they  can  be  told  where 
to  make  Mrther  contacts  to  have  orders  so- 
ceptad. 

Cordially. 

J.  M.  JoawsMt.^ 

Alfcetor. 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  23,  1947 

Mr.  HAVENNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcokD.  I  Include  therein 
a  newspaper  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes. 
The  article  is  ai>  follows: 
MATioMAL  arraoa 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

WASHnfOTON.  April  21. — Perhapa  the  best 
one-sentence  description  of  the  Hartley  latior 
bill,  passed  so  overwhelmingly  by  the  Hoxise 
in  a  high  state  of  emotion,  came  from  a  mod- 
erate £>emocrat.  Representative  Rickaxo  F. 
Haklkss,  of  Arizona,  who  told  the  legislativa 
body: 

"I  cannot  go  along  with  this  moastire  bo- 
cause  I  feel  that  if  it  is  enacted  into  law 
It  will  give  the  power  to  the  employer  to 
destroy  labor  unions  and  to  substitute  indi- 
vidual bargaining  for  collective  bargaining." 

The  Arizona  Member's  diagnosis  Is  valu- 
able because  he  is  for  a  labor- regulatory  bill; 
he  approved  many  of  the  provisions  of  tha 
Hartley  bill,  and  he  is  a  Member-at-larga 
from  a  southwostam  State  of  small  popula- 
tion. 

In  another  sentenca,  after  listing  the  vari- 
ous weapons  tha  measxua  gives  to  the  em- 
ployer, Including  easy  aoeoss  to  the  courts, 
ho  summarised  the  basic  change  of  approach 
In  this  bin  which  cannot  be  overlooked: 

"In  substance  the  employer  is  given  tba 
power  of  a  dlcutor  at  the  hands  of  tba  Oor- 
arnment  over  the  union." 

The  purpcao  of  the  Wagner  Act  which  tha 
Hartley  bill  almooi  nulliflos  waa  to  free 
tha  workers  from  previous  bxislnoos  and  in- 
dustry-Imposed restrictions  that  had  grown 
up  in  custom,  and  to  protect  his  right  to 

{oin  a  union  and  act  oolloctlvoly  to  prolsol 
lis  economic  intorost.  The  Oovommant, 
roprooonUng  the  people,  thus  stepped  in  on 
behalf  of  a  largo  ssfmsnt  of  the  poopls,  our 
Industrlsl  workers,  to  raadjvist  the  balanoa 
which  for  so  many  years,  aa  was  clearly  rooof 
ntsod,  was  overweighted  for  employers. 

The  Rartley  bill,  ss  well  as  many  provisions 
of  ths  Senate  bill,  \»  to  cheek  and  reverss  this 
prooees  and  return  to  the  employer  the  povror 
to  curb  the  righu  of  workers,  and  in  mors 
ways  and  more  devlotis  wsys  thsn  is  sppsrent 
on  the  surface.  To  Implement  this  power 
It  gives  the  employer  backing  of  the  coiuts 
and,  to  a  degree,  of  the  Oovernment,  Itself. 
Mow,  we  learn.  It  la  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  lu  more  moderate  bill  a  mora 
drastic  measure  becsuae  of  the  overwhelm- 
inf  Rouee  vou  for  the  admittedly  severe 
Hartley  blU. 

Somewhere  there  Is  a  mlddls  grotind  lo 
eorrect  the  obvious  sbusss  by  soms  labor 
Uutrumenuiltlee,  but  the  House  did  nol 
reach  It,  and  did  not  try  to  reach  it.  Heroin 
Ues  ths  reel  purpo^s  of  the  measure  which 
Ifr,  Hmoms  accuraUly  pointed  out  and 
which  goes  back  to  Influences  behind  ths 
bill. 

During  the  progrsas  of  labor  lofUlatlon  In 
Congress  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  lack  of  cooperaUon  between  congreo- 
slonal  lesdors  and  President  Truman.  The 
two,  it  is  ssid,  should  try  to  reach  a  general 
agreement.  But  the  real  truth,  of  course,  is 
thst  the  President  and  congreeslonal  leadora 
are  poles  apart,  and  it  Is  hard  to  see  how 
they  could  get  together.  Thla  Is  because  of 
a    difference    in    fundamental    pbllooq;>hy. 
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too.  for  many  oth«r  lHU«i  in 

but  ts  perbftpa  moit  TiTldly  Ul\u- 


tratel 

TbU  >>  the  difference,  on  one  hand,  be- 
the  pbUoeopby  of  the  New  Deal  or 
wing  of  tb«  OMMeratle  Ptfty. 
miich  weakened  In  Concreea  but  ttlU 
havii  f  lu  only  nluabto  aymbol  in  President 
TruBian  m  tb«  apbara  tt  metitm.  and  tb« 
pbUciopby  of  tb«  bUBlneee  ai^  iM^uatrtai 
mani  .ffera  of  our  economy.  MHlBMHMn 
plalB  ly  bare  Mlaed  tbla  time,  when  they  are 
at  Oovemmcnt  reatralnU  and  are  weU- 
1  floanclaUy.  to  daUver  their  long- 
plfin4Til  blow  at  labor,  deprive  It  of  lU  pro- 
and  recover  the  control  they  once 
It  is  not  neceaeary  to  rely  upon  eur- 
ai  to  thair  puipoaaa  or  privately  ex- 
oa.  Thtlr  pubUe  ipeechea  reveal 
latent. 

I  hows  a  lack  of  stataanianahlp  and  vtalon 

managers  of  captltallsm  today.    Ths 

er  Act.  among  other  original  objectives, 

strengthen  labor  so  that  It  could  gain. 

own  cfforu.  a  larfsr  share  of  ths  na- 

and  thus  help,  by  spreading 

to  rebuild  the  shattered 

ot  our  last  great  depression,  and 

help  maintain  a  balance.     If  ws 

o  have  another  depreaalon.  or  even  a 

It  U  just  as  essential  that  labor  b« 

enough  to  act  as  a  braks.    It  wont, 

U  an|rthlng  like  the  bUls  la  Bouse  and  Sanata 

Uw. 

business  and  Industry,  as  well  as  labor, 

m  eaught  up  in  ths  whirlwind. 
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Mr.  nPAUVBt  Mr  Speaker,  with 
)«ari  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  tnclud« 
an  irtlcie  written  by  Alfred  Mynden. 
coluixmlst  and  editorial  writer  of  one  of 
Valley'i  leading  newspapers, 
the  Chattanooga  Tlmea.  He  disctuaes 
the  attitude  of  former  TVA  opponents 
aa  1  hey  view  this  development  today. 
Mr.  Mynders  writes: 

Bl  1  Cunningham,  syndicate  columnist  and 
a  wl  ialy  hsard  radio  commantator.  eairlad  a 
who  •  page  under  a  Chattanooga  data  Una 
la  t  la  Boaton  Herald  cooccmlng  the  TVA. 
■a  Ig  ■■~*"g  those  who  oppose  the  TVA  orlg- 
There  Is  q>ace  for  only  a  few  of 
hia  cfammenu.  but  alBOS  he  formed  his  tdeaa 
here  In  Chattanoofa  and  In  the  TVA  net- 
work, those  Ideas  are  at  Intarest  locally. 

At  lUt  Mr.  LUlenthal.  he  said:  ~rVA  could 
not  4w>ld  being  major  in  the  LUlenthal  argu- 
bacausa  he  buUt  It.  did  It,  has  been 
tfiradilng  it.  may  have  dreamed  much  of  It. 
Whil  I  OQ  tha  subject  of  LUlenthal.  which  U 
not  ha  aalbjaet  ot  this  arUclc.  thsie  U  nons 
•ot  even  amonpa  ttaoaa  who  laaant  the 
TVA  Idea,  who  fhUa  to  praise  LUlen- 
thal as  s  fine  man  and  a  directional  genius, 
strong  TVA  man.  such  as  Statea 
I'  FInley.  general  BMnacsr  of  the  Chat- 
Power  Board,  and  a  Ja^aonlan 
as  wltnsaa  hla  tiaptlwnal  name. 
Is  ai  eommanl—B  wbataosTsr  in 
Uuykthal  and  that  tbay  know  him  w«U  (torn 
man  r  contacts. 
"GJUxsra.  such  ss  Scott  Probasco.  tha  local 
a  staunch  Republican,  and  one  of 
WVntaeU  Winkle's  dlrecttn  daring  tha  fight 
agal  iai  the  TVA.  which  aaoafht  WUlkla  to 
watlfBal  poUtical  prominence,  says  he  Is  fun- 
ktaUy  and  Unmovably  against  this 
typ^  of  Inroad  Into  prtvata  antarprlsa,  but 


that  while  he  has  no  information  cone 
Mr.  LUlenthal's  ideological  predllect 
any.'  no   poeslbla  ertUetsm   can    be 
against  the  man's  bonsaty  or  ahlUty  aa ! 
organiser,  buUder.  and  administrator. 
-1  have  combed  the  local  territory  - 
Aad  no  one  w^»  hm  aay  complaint  to 
against  UUantbal  sMhcr  as  a  person  cr  i 
execuUve.    This  seems  worth  noting 
LUlenthal   came   from   Wisconsin. 
would  expect  this  district.  lUce  most 
to  be  •uaploious  if  not  Jealoxis  of  tt 

Concerning   the   effect   of   harnesslacj 
Tsnnsssss  Rlvar,  Mr.  Cunningham  wrc 

In  the  first  plaos.  that  onca  mi 
run  of  water  la  now  a  aeries  o.  placid 
some  600  mUes  long.    A  0-foot  channel ; 
ths  sntlre  length  and  barge  Unas  cc!.n« 
the  region  with  every  major  city  In  tha 
ern  United  SUtes  now  haul  grain,  ore. 
mobiles,   and   other   freight   up   water  ^ 
has  prsctlcaUy  no  perceptible  current. 
foreata,  once  knocked  down  and 
by  ralna.  have  been  and  are  being  re 
Tlia  hardscrsbbled  farms  that  once  cli 
ths  hills  oflsrlng  nothing  but  poverty 
inhabttanta  are  now  balng  restorad  wit 
tUlasr  tURMd  out  by  the  TVA.  snd  fi 
hava  basn  taoght  the  tricks  of  tarracinf  I 
land  and  rotating  their  crops." 

Fields  long  barran  are  blooming  agam.j 
fanners  hsve  cattle  and  pigs  and  tomi 
to  feed  them  with.    There  are  stauat 
aU  thla.  and  I  have  tham.  but  sutlat 
boring.    Tha  net  of  It  la  that  tha  rural  | 
of  that  onca  povarty-rlddan   valley   la, 
beginning  to  bloom  like  the  original 
Ths  threat  at  fiooda  hare  snd  farther 
now  seem  completely  eootroUsd. 

OwewiilM  the  powar  davalopaMat 
work  ef  llM  Obatuaoofa  p«Mla  powar 
ha  wntca,ln  part: 

n^e  n«\Mt  la  thst  Chattanooga  now 
doubtedly  the  electrical  center  of  tha 
coasplatsiy  run  by  r  •^cx 
feaat,  have  beeu  increaaii  ,  aaj 
Idly  as  MUtoMOt  can  ba  produced. 
arc   MMJO  Pcftaes    In    ths    appr 
•00.000  population  ef  Chattanooga. 
body  for  «aM  rsaaoa  wanted  a  lurvey 
as  to  IMV  mtaek  alaatricuy  the  Nr.,ro 
Uiee  wart  XMlag.  aad  when  that  lurt 
completed  It  waa  dlaeovered  thst  thi 
ally  considered  underprivileged  In  the 
were  equaling  the  natioaal  per  capita 
of  electric  llghu  and  eqalpaMnt. 

"Chattanooga's  ussge  of  residential  i 
trlcity  ts  DOW  2'^  times  the  Nstion's  at 
snd  tha  electrical  users  of  this  par*  i  ^il 
In  the  7  yeara  they've  been  patroa. 
TVA  have  saved  sai. 000.000.  ftguxing  tx 
rates  last  charged  by  the  private  p<^w(.r  i 
ators.  '  hlch  were  3  cents  for  resu>  ni 
for  commercial  users,  and  OJ  to  indt 
customers." 

Mr.  Cunningham  goes  Into  the  use  of  | 
trlcity  In  the  rural  regions: 

Little  communities  have  their  ni 
hood  deep  freesers.    The  fsrmer  baa  aa  I 
trie  feed  chopper  In  his  bam.     SontaJ 
once  didn  t  make  0380  a  year  are  r.  w 
dairy    buainess    vrlth    electrical    eouti 
The  mlnieie  of  cheap  light  and   ( 
•truck  and  has  changed  this  entire  par^  i 
world      Kven    the    farthest   hiUs    wl 
once  waa  |wwett|  aad  aopelasaneea  n< 
with  il|^  aad  hVBB  wttb  hope. 

But  the  big  story  In  cheap  power 
story  of  the  big  indiutrial  users  now 
Into  this  region  to  take  advantage 
have  before  me  a  list  of  more  ttaaa 
facturlng  Qrms  thst  have  moved 
city  alone  alnce  the  TVA  began  to 
and  caaia  espreaaly  to  take  advantxge 
cheap  electric  power.    There  have  t-m] 
bat  theae  firma  listed  require  30  kUoi 
power  for  operation.    That's  equlvali 
horsepower.    Thst  means  they're  of 
of  slae. 

Thea  IM  aMBMaaa  the  better  bealt 
great  teeraatlas  fadlltlss  on  the  li 
Mr.  Cunningham  stuna  It  all  up  as  fc 


thst  whether  sinister  or 

)t  a  whole  eooaomy  has 

region  rebora  with  thi* 

the  country  paid  for  It, 
|and  thst's  correct  up  to 

•re,  however,  resent  that 
fare  paying  for  what  they 
local  money,  they  say, 

;  that  ths  TVA  la  elearlnf 

'a  year  above  operating 

^aques.  no  tahleta  saying, 
ilstratlon  of  Franklla 
re  are  no  bronaa  words 
ithal.  chalnnaa.'    There 
carved  into  each  mag- 
ruction.   It's  the  same  on 
reads,  "BuUt  for  the  pec- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tha  re« 

the   Communists   ef 

the  brave  and  gallant 

so  a'as  murder  In  Ito 

shameful  form.    Tbo 

\t  Monslgnor  Josef  TUo 

the  immortal  Cknend 

tha  Unmortal  Bishop 

ilavla    On  tnimpod-up 

imunlRla   dlapoaad  (>( 

bacauao  they  dared  to 

|m  MDOOf  thalr  raapK- 

le  murders  will  Rft  tha 

[will  happen  to  all  who 

imunlsm  wherever  coari* 

»r. 

charges,  they  held  a 
Id  sentenced  Monslgnor 
Imagine  the  Joy  tn 
[Communists  when  they 
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Bishop  Stepanlc  and  General  MihaUo- 
vitch  were  treated.  Then  maybe  there 
will  be  protests.  But  then  It  will  be  too 
late. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  America  could 
have  saved  the  lUe  of  Monslgnor  Tlso. 
But  I  am  ashamed  that  my  country  did 
not  even  have  the  decency  and  honor  to 
file  a  protest — Just  for  the  record.  By 
some  miracle  such  a  protest  might  have 
at  least  postponed  the  execution.  Here 
In  America  our  officials  grant  our  ba.sest 
criminals  a  stay  of  execution.  The  least 
that  our  national  leaders  could  have  done 
Is  file  a  plea  for  the  same  consideration 
for  a  Christian  lover  of  freedom— Mon- 
slgnor Tlso — whose  only  crime  was  that 
he  hated  communism  Just  as  he  hated 
nazism.  But  America  remains  silent  and 
murder  has  free  sway. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYPINGS 

or   MAITLAND 

IN  THI  8XNATX  OF  THI  ITNITSD  STATES 

Wednesday .  April  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial relative  to  the  action  of  the  Senato 
In  pasalng  tht  bill  providing  for  assist- 
ance to  Qretce  and  Turkey.  The  edito- 
rial was  published  in  today's  Uiue  of  tho 
BalUmoro  Bun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordertd  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 
aa  follows: 

TMt  BXNATS'a  AVPaOVAL  OT  TMt  SIB  MOaaAM 

Yesterday  the  Senate  voted  In  favor  of  the 
bUl  authorising  President  Truman  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  This 
bill  must  now  be  voted  on  by  the  House;  but 
todsy'i  vote  offers  a  sufflclent  indication  thst 
the  proposal  wlU  encounter  no  eerlous  fur- 
ther obstacles.  Indeed,  a  refusal  now  by  the 
lower  Bouae  to  go  along  In  support  of  the 
program  would  be  so  dsmaglng  to  the  pres- 
tige of  ths  President  and  the  SecreUry  of 
State  that  a  favorable  vote  is  Imperstlve. 

In  the  course  of  the  dlscuealon,  remark- 
ably little  has  been  eald  about  the  contents 
of  the  blU  Itself.  Briefly,  it  suthorlaes  the 
President  to  furnish  ssslstance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  "upon  request  of  their  governments. 
aad  upon  terms  determined  by  him."  The 
aaaiacaace  would  be  of  four  types:  (1)  Finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants,  and  so 
forth:  (3)  the  detailing  of  American  officials 
for  ptirposes  of  assistance;  (3)  the  detailing 
of  limited  numbers  of  mlUtsry  men  "in  an 
advisory  cspeclty  only";  snd  (4)  the  provi- 
sion of  sny  srtlcles.  services,  snd  Informstloa 
which  the  President  may  deem  advisable. 

Thtis.  the  President  is  granted  practically 
blanket  powers.  qusUfied  only  by  the  adverse 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  will  submit  a  quarterly  report 
to  Congress  on  wh*t  he  has  done. 

But  what,  actually.  wlU  he  do? 

For  one  thing,  he  has  the  crucial  respon- 
slbUity  for  selecting  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  program.  This  Is  crucial  because 
nothing  could  more  quickly  pervert  the  pro- 
gram from  Its  proper  objects  than  the  choice 
of  men.  particularly  In  the  case  of  Greece, 
who  do  not  know  the  country  intimately, 
whoee  definition  of  stability  coincides  with 
the  Rightist  elements  who  now  dominate 
the  feeble  Oovernment  of  Greece,  or  who  mis- 


read our  purposes  In  undertaking  this  new 
venture  In  foreign  policy. 

Second,  It  wUl  be  the  President's  task  to 
Insist  on  appropriate  internal  reforms  as  the 
conditions  of  our  aid.  Most  Americans 
understand,  by  now,  that  aU  Is  not  well  with 
the  Government  in  Greece — that  this  Gov- 
ernment, dominated  by  a  fragment  of  the 
population,  has  done  little  more  than  deejien 
the  division  within  Greece,  and  has  virtu- 
ally shut  out  from  sn  effective  voice  in  gov- 
ernment the  great  mass  of  moderate,  middle- 
of-the-road  people.  One  after  another,  com- 
petent American  observers  have  reported  ths 
Government  to  be  riddled  by  graft  and  sab- 
Kervlent  to  a  military  and  financial  minority. 
It  win  be  up  to  the  President,  in  defining  the 
conditions  of  our  aid.  to  see  that  the  Gieek 
house  is  really  cleaned.  Otherwise,  we  shaU 
aid  not  Greece  but  a  minority  of  Greeks 
whose  record  to  date  has  shed  no  luster. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  these  two  decisions.  For  "aid"  la  no 
mere  abstraction.  Aid  wisely  given  to 
Greece,  as  to  Turkey,  can  stop  the  process  of 
Communist  erosion  In  southetstem  Europe 
and  the  Middle  Kast.  Aid  wisely  given  can 
be  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  forcea  of  Uidl- 
vidualism  now  fighting  a  losing  battle  In 
many  lands  against  extremists  of  both  Left 
and  Right.  Aid  wisely  given  can  stop  Rus- 
sian expansionism,  bring  out  conditions 
more  favorable  to  a  firm  understanding  with 
Russia — snd  so  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  aid  provided  on  the  wrong  conditions 
and  administered  by  the  wrong  men  could 
do  none  of  these  things. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RBMARK8 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  saasitaAa 

m  im  R0U8I  OP  RmtniNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  AprU  10,  194? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  final  congressional  action  upon  the 
Knutson  bill,  providing  for  a  reduction 
\n  income-tax  schedules,  one  glaring  In- 
justice will  remain.  I  refer  to  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  equalize  Income  taxes  for 
the  community-property  States  and 
those  which  do  not  have  community- 
property  laws.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarics,  I  include  a  table  which 
shows  how  inequitable  the  present 
income-tax  laws  are.  Congress  should 
not  postpone  a  correction  of  these  In- 
defensible discriminations.  Citizens  of 
all  of  the  States  should  be  permitted  to 
file  tax  returns  on  the  same  basis. 

The  table  follows: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASHnfOToM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  thereUi 
a  radio  broadcast  made  by  me  on  April 
23,  1947,  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
by  a  vote  of  308  to  107  an  omnibus  labor  blU, 
which  should  not.  and  more  thsn  likely  will 
not.  become  law  in  its  present  form. 

The  bill  Is  B  huge  conglomeration  of  pro- 
posals, aimed  at  practically  every  fault,  that 
has  been  found  «rlth  organized  labor.  8<»ne 
of  its  provisions  are  sound.  Others  are  ot 
most  questionable  wisdom.  Still  others.  In 
my  opinion,  would  be  almost  certainly  to 
create  resentment  snd  strife  that  this  coun- 
try Is  In  no  condition  to  afford. 

What  the  American  people  want,  in  my 
opinion,  b  a  law  to  hold  unions,  and  their 
leaders,  responsible  for  proper  use  of  the 
great  power  which  the  Government  has 
helped  them  to  sttaln;  to  correct  the  Wag- 
ner Act's  bias:  to  protect  workers,  employ- 
ers, and  the  pubUc,  against  abuses  that  have 
become  flagrant  and  habitual  tmder  the 
present  system 

We  do  not  believe  they  want  a  law  to  go 
as  far  as  the  House  bill  goes.  It  U  a  fact 
thst  many  of  the  ReprceenUtlvea  who  voted 
for  this  measure  would  have  jveferred— and 
that  a  number  who  voted  against  It,  would 
have  suppcrted— eomething  Issa  drasUe. 
But  the  HouM  stratefy  permltte<!)  no  cholot. 
Zt  was  thU  bill  or  nothing. 

The  hutory  ot  the  last  90  yaani  has  uught 
us  that  tree  ielf*|overnmeat  oan  exist  only 
in  free  economies.  *v>lttical  freedom,  with- 
out economic  freedom  and  security,  ti  a 
myth  that  is  short  lived. 

I  have  always  stood  for  tree,  oompeutive 
enterprise  In  an  economy  based  on  free  labor 
and  free  management.  Freedom  of  either 
depends  upon  the  freedom  of  both.  America 
wants  no  Government-dominated  labor 
front,  nor  sovletised  industry.  Our  Individ* 
ual  Uberty  remains  real  only  to  the  extent 
that  management  and  labor  remain  free 
from  the  domination  of  a  highly  centralised 
sUte. 

During  my  campaign  for  Congress  last  faU 
I  stated  on  many  occasions  that  I  stood 
soUdly  on  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
platform  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Republican  State  Ckmvention  held  at  Seattle. 
September  21.  1946. 

This  platform  reads  in  part  as  foUows: 

"The  Republican  Party  fights  for  a  free 
American  society  and  against  any  totaU- 
tarianism  for  America.  We  stand  for  free 
enterprise — free  from  Federal  controls  and 
bureaucratic  planned  economy,  which  de- 
prives Americans  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing — a  free  trade-unionism,  free  man- 
agement, free  collective  bargaining — free 
from  governmental  meddling — the  right  to 
profit,  the  right  to  strike." 

The  platform  concludes:  "Finally,  the  first 
and  greatest  issue  In  this  country,  and  the 
world  today,  is  that  of  freedom  under  self- 
government  as  opposed  to  slavery  under  to- 
talitarianism. We  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  aga-old  struggle  of  man  to  be  free, 
and  Invite  aU  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  to  stand  with  us." 

This  Is  the  platform  on  which  I  eam> 
paigned.  That  is  the  platform  on  which  I 
was  elected. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  yo\ing  RepuMlcans 
trom  11  Western  States  met  at  Salt  Lake 
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t  Induatelal  peace,  but  H.  R.  1090 

and  craatea  Industrial  strife. 
^9  want  equaUty  of  tha  bargaining  power, 
tha  bUl  glvaa  to  emplofars  unjust  ad- 
^M.  W9  WtmA  t»  MBtore  and  guarantee 
oonafUlaa  baifatalac.  but  this  bill  seri- 
ou^y  reatrlcu  ooUactlve  bargaining  by  sp«- 
dfl !  llmltatlona  and  glvea  an  employer  arbl- 
tray  control  over  whether  be  will  bargain 
mu^  If  so.  how  far  ha  will  go  In  tha  bar- 
proceas. 
^a  want  to  make  unions  reaponslble  for 
conduct  and  safeguard  the  sanctity  of 
Contract,  but  this  bill  denies  to  unlona 
security  of  contract  with  its  members 
an4  deatroys  common  disciplinary  power 
wlyout  which  It  cannot  be  responalble  tor 
actions  at  Its  members.  We  want  to 
eliminate  Ooremmant  from  hadtMtrlal  rela- 
tto  la.  but  this  bin  aalaadi  Oovamment  con- 
tra and.  In  addition,  brings  court  Injunc- 
tk)  la  back  into  the  picture. 

4aMrtea's  past  Industrial  confusion  la  not 
fault  of  free  collective  bargaining.  Wa 
ha|e  had  induatrlal  unreat  bccauaa  free  eol- 
lec  :lve  bargaining  has  not  been  given  a  g«n- 
ulxa  opportanlty  to  function.  There  baa 
be^i  too  much  Oovermnent  Intervention, 
oppeaed  H.  R.  SOM  bacauae  Its  prorlalons 
contrary  to  our  Amertean  way  of  life.  I 
ca4no«  vote  f or  a  blU  which  will  start  Amer- 
dovn  tha  road  to  serfdom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or 


uskiia 


iH  IBI  HOUSS  OP  RZPRXSSNTATIVBB 

Wedntsdat.  AprU  23.  tH7 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd.  I 
wU  h  to  incJude  herein  the  following  ar- 
tic  e  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
He  raid  Tribune  on  Sxmday.  January  30, 
I9'4: 


DOKS   AMD  OLB 
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lb  the  R>w  ToiK  BHUU  Ttiacm. 

Let  us  sweep  fear  and  self-gain 
tntemaUonal  slate.    Let  us  look  at 
fTi'^Tj  Ruaao-PoUah  boundary  prof 
olaar  af«a,  with  ayaa  gnlla  frae  and 
T^an  at  once  we  can  aaa  to  the  cut» 
thing.    Actually  thara  la  no  bouc  :  07] 
tloo.    There  Is  only  the  qoaitlflB  01  >> 
Ing  the  faith.     Already  w    C?hlii.t. 
Great  Britain,  and  tha  Dnltad  8Ut 
pledged  ouraalvaa  to  fair  play  and  tha  ; 
tlal  reatoraUon  of  all  overrun  nat" 
gardlaaa  of  alaa.    Wa  have 
freedom  and  todapanrtanffa  and  the 
run  their  own  Interior  affalra. 

Now.   the   fUat  taat  at  our   hone 
come. 

Are  wa  man  of  otxr  word  or  not? 

Thla  la  the  prime  queetion. 

If  not.  then  we  are  back  In  the 
of  1938. 

We  well  know  where  Poland  Ilea 
map.  Poland  since  her  mlractilous 
tion  through  the  efforts  of  Paderei 
pleaded  the  cauae  of  all  leaaer  count 
only  hla  own.    Be  had  no  armies  nor 
ground  nor  secret  police  to  help  hLm.j 
eroalty  and  Integrity  ol  spirit  were  ' 
ler    and    sword.    Tet    he    won.    Ult 
Justice  always  wins,  for   there   Is  a 
cause  and  effect  in  moral  affairs,  as 
all  other  realms.    Faithfulness  flc 
friendship,  but  treachery  breeds 
cannot  found  a  better  world  upon  ani 
iniquity.    If  we  sow  devil's  seed,  we  1 
reap  oats  of  peace.     Nature  does  nc 
that  way,  nor  doee  the  human  spu-lt. 

What  we  sow  we  reap.    It  would 
to  remember  thla  baf ore  it  la  too  lata,  ] 
we  kick  away  the  foundations  of  tha 
by    any    sacrifice    of    Poland    to    exj 
Such  sacrifice  would  shatter  the  new^ 
hope  of  small  natlona  (physically  sf 
in  the  magnanimity  of  the  large  and 
rably  crack  the  cornerstone  of  the  wt 
flee   of    peace — the   cornerstone    of 
trust. 

"  'Away  with  Poland!'  they  cry. 
humanity  I' — as  if  humanity  could  Uvm\ 
death  of  natlona."    Theae  are  Pa< 
own  words,  ringing  out  with  enc 
today  aa  when  hla  living  llpe  ut 
in  the  year  of  1910  at  Chopin  Cent 
tival  held  In  Lemberg. 

Poles  fought  at  Waahtai(toB^  sM 
darkeat  houra,  during  that 
when  our  Nation  waa  doming  to  bt 
aools  and  swords  of  Koaciuako  and 
flashed  (or  our  cause,  served  under 
ton  with  fire  and  fidelity.    General 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ssvani 
Polish   noble   had.    literally,   given 
for  the  freedom  of  a  land  not  hts 
Poles  are  Uka  that— fraadom  la  tha 
their  noatrila.    We  have  never  lived 
liberty:  they  have,  and  by  Ita  loas 
lu  value.    During  all  the  decades 
War  for  Independence  the  Polish 
been  coming  out  from  under  the  01 
of  the  Old  World  into  the  free  air 
New.    Today  they  are  more  than  fl| 
atrong  here  tn  the  United  States. 
and  drestm  under  Uncle  Sam's  flag 
trlbuta  much  to  the  general  weal. 
among   them   haa   maneuvered 
either  abova  or  under  grotind. 

On  Wot— bai   11.  1B18.  at  the 
World  War  I.  I  happened  to  be  tn  N4 
and  was  caught  up  In  a  Joy-crazed 
tramped  and  milled  along  Fifth  Avi 
pers    and    hats    whirled    high    tn 
Church  balls  and  lire  bells  wildly 
Tleker  tape  streamad  down  from 
dowa    a  binrra  oonf atti  for  this 
Ovaa.    In  tha  midat  of  it  I  ktpt  ret 
tboaa  irtio  were   not   there. 


prayari 

lanfor  of  baUa.  amid  tba 

i  Joy.  movea  a  hidden  tide  of 

pnaywa  for  thoaa  whose 

and  long-drawn  sacriflca 

^e  this  glad  sccxirtty  of  ours. 

le  fluid  texture  at  our  souls 

^able   selfleaaness.   lest   we, 

suffered,  may  too  lightly 

peace,   apnmg  from   tha 

broken  bodlea  at  oiv  many 

inds.     Fix  us  tn  the  firm 

rorthy  Of  that  exalted  kln- 

[make  thla  world  tha  place 

led.  and  dreaming  died. 

1.  from  Inanition;  cleanse 

jenie  pride.      May  we  not 

vision  of  an  earth  made 

Ungs.  nor  prove  too  aoon, 

with  all^t  adHavamant. 

It  fullneea  ahare  with  tha 

de.id  their  coatly  victory." 

reatirgea  again.    Today  tha 

right  thinking,  for  stead- 

1.  ehallengea  you  and  me 

With  our  youth  and  our 

rdny    and    tomorrow,    with 

fashington.  with  Tolstoy's 

^hood.  with  Christ's  dream 

cannot  break  faith. 

LOCT  BMBOST. 

}NM..  January  24,  1944. 


restock  Prodnetion 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

lES  1.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

OF  RKPRSBSNTATIVn 

It.  AprU  23.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
>m   commenting  on  the 

the  April  1947  publlca- 
•au  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

)artment  of  Agriculture, 
le  Agricultural  Situation. 

It  year  produced  mora  com 

ite — marketed  nxiat  of  It  aa 

le.  aa  calvae.  aa  butter,  aa 

ickana.    Iowa    lad    in    tha 

keae  products— and  at  good 

her  at  the  top  of  the  list 

torn  liveatock  and  llveatock 

table    appearing    on 

publication   Ls   headed 

receipts  from  livestock." 

show    that    the    dollar 

receipts  from  livestock 

11947    was    $1,493,966,000. 

sr  10  percent  of  the  Uve- 

le  entire  country,  totaling 

snts  and  statistics  from 

IbUcation    again    impress 

the  Importance  of  Iowa's 

>roduction.    Like     every 

igressional   district,  the 

^e  agricultural  resources. 

Iowa's  fanners  on  their 

itrlbutlon    to    the    food 

Ely  disordered  and  needy 

ig  for  the  very  things  we 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1947 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  essay 
written  by  Lynn  Learey.  a  freshman  at 
the  Van  West  (Ohio)  High  School: 

AanaicANisM  Best  or  Aix.  Satb  Legion 

EaSAT  WlNNCS 

(Emroa'a  Non.— The  following  essay. 
Judged  one  of  12  best  in  the  Ohio  American 
Legion  essay  contest,  was  written  by  Lynn 
Learey,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  8. 
Laarey  and  Van  Wert  High  School  freshman. 
and  won  the  author  a  trip  to  Wafihlngton, 
D.  C,  and  other  points  cf  Interest  in  the 
Eastern  States,  AprU  13-29.) 

Americanism  or — ?  What  is  American- 
Ism?  Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  a  defini- 
tion: let  us  see  what  Webster  says.  In  his 
dictionary  we  read,  "an  attachment  or  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States,  Its  traditions,  in- 
terests or  ideals."  The  neatest  historlal  tra- 
dition of  the  United  States  is  our  democratic 
way  of  life.  The  richest  heritage  of  our 
Republic  Is  ita  Idealism  and  ita  idealism  is 
measured  by  Americanism. 

The  djmamlc  of  this  American  way  of  life 
Is  the  spirit  of  democracy  as  expressed  by 
the  Inunortal  Lincoln,  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
Democracy  means  Justice  and  liberty  for  all 
peoplea.  We  are  the  state,  we  are  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  ask  the  question,  Americanism  or  else — 
what  else  is  there?  What  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, political,  economic,  or  social  system 
has  afforded  so  many  opportunities  for  each 
person? 

Let  us  look  at  our  Nation;  though  It  haa 
many  faults,  many  Inequalities,  many  prob- 
lema — yet  it  has  given  to  its  people: 

The  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world  with  its  inventive  genius,  its  assembly 
llnee  and  mass  prodxKtlon.  its  manner  of 
distribution.  According  to  some  OI  friends 
who  have  returned  from  all  over  the  world, 
no  nation  has  so  many  luxuries  as  we.  In 
fact  our  economic  system  has  been  more  effi- 
cient than  any  other. 

The  highest  standarda  of  education  and 
culture.  Our  free  public  schools,  with  its 
system  of  education,  has  given  to  many  gen- 
erations of  boys  and  girls  the  training  neces- 
sary for  life.  Reading  and  writing  is  ac- 
cepted by  aU  as  a  normal  American  stand- 
ard. We  have  an  abimdance  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  librariea,  and  collegea,  perhapa 
more  than  any  other  country. 

More  cooperative  and  free  agencies  promot- 
ing public  good  for,  by,  and  of  the  people 
than  reported  from  other  countries. 

More  freedom  of  speech  is  permitted  In  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere.  We  have 
town  meetings,  radios,  forums,  youth  grouptf, 
and  all  kinds  of  organizations  In  which  and 
through  which  our  democracy  operates. 
Ours  is  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment— even  with  human  failures. 

Preedom  of  worship  Is  an  American  ciu- 
tom.  Our  Pilgrim  forefathers  came  8,000 
mUaa  across  the  sea  to  worship  Ood  as  they 
■aw  fit.  No  other  form  of  government 
foatara  thla  apiiit  of  freedom  In  religion  and 
patrlotlam. 


Vteedom  of  the  preas  la  Just  another  ex- 
pression of  our  educated  peoples  living  under 
the  Constitution  of  th«>  United  States.  Other 
nations  living  behind  the  Iron  ctirtaln  have 
only  propaganda  in  their  newspapers  and 
over  the  radio. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Americanism  which 
won  the  war.  It  was  the  love  of  home  and 
homeland  that  caused  otir  democracy  to 
mobilize  in  an  all-out  effort.  It  was  Ameri- 
canism expressed  in  patriotism  and  devotion 
that  won  military  victories  over  totalitarian 
forms  of  government.  Free  peoples  together 
can  win. 

And  this  Is  a  postwar  world.  It  waa  a 
people's  war.  a  people's  victory,  and  now  a 
people's  peace.  We  can  beat  all  the  other 
"isms"  by  giving  people  the  advantages  of 
a  prosperotis  and  spiritual  nation.  We  can 
give  through  our  cooperation,  in  "the  land  of 
the  free."  a  high  standard  of  living,  a  better 
education,  more  comfort,  and  more  luxuries. 
We  can  produce  goods  and  goodness  under 
the  Ideals  of  freedoir,  Justice,  and  democracy, 
which  are  the  stars  of  Americanism. 

We  can  as  free  peoples  keep  our  feet  upon 
the  ground  and  our  eyes  upon  the  stars — the 
stars  of  Americanism. 

The  only  answer  to  the  question  American- 
ism or  — ?  is  not  found  in  another  form  of 
government,  be  it  communism,  fascism,  or 
nazism,  f^ut  rather  the  answer  Is  found  in 
America  and  Americans.  Peace  and  prosper- 
ity as  promoted  "for,  by,  and  of"  the  common 
good  is  the  spirit  of  true  America.  Ameri- 
canism is  the  answer. 


Resalation  Adopted  by  Richard  F.  O'Brien 
Post,  No.  2016,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Amesbury,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTJSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  23,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  Richard  P.  O'Brien 
Post,  No.  2016,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Amesbury,  Mass.: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  made  no  provisions 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory 
of  individual  servicemen  who  died  in  action 
and  whoae  final  resting  place  is  unknown; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  impossible  to  designate  a 
specific  final  resting  place  for  the  above- 
mentioned  casualties;  and 

Whereas  the  famiiiea  of  said  casualties  are. 
in  many  cases,  without  means  to  provide 
suitable  memorials:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Richard  F.  O'Brien  Post, 
No.  2016,  on  January  7,  1947.  That  this  post 
go  on  record  as  unanimously  favoring  the 
placing  at  a  hill  before  the  Ckmgreaa  of  tha 
United  Statea.  Said  bill  to  direct  the  pro- 
viding of  headstones  for  individual  family 
lots  of  all  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
mUitary  service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  whose  remains  there  la  no  final 
resting  plaoa  known  or  deaignated. 


k  CMgrMt  SItwT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  23.  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  April  21,  1947: 

IS    OONOIUCSa    SLOWT 

Under  the  heading.  "Slow-moving  Con- 
gress," the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  Joined 
that  innumerable  caravan  of  those  who  think, 
because  the  new  Republican  majoritiea  at 
Washington  haven't  accomplished  mlraclea  in 
3  months,  they  are  hopelessly  bogged  down 
in  divisions,  dissensions,  and  red  tape. 

Just  what  do  they  exp>ect? 

By  any  fair  atandards  of  comp^lson,  the 
present  Congress  has  been  one  of  the  moat 
efficient  and  productive  ever  held. 

It  reorganized  last  January,  only  a  little 
over  10  weeks  ago.  Facing  it  was  a  holy 
mcsj  of  domestic  and  foreign  bungles:  a 
tangle  of  disagreement  going  right  down  the 
middle  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  such  sub- 
jects as  labor,  finances,  taxation,  and  for- 
eign policy. 

For  14  years  Congress  had  been  so  buffeted, 
first  by  blasts  from  the  White  House  and 
second  by  criticisms  identical  with  those  of 
today,  that  it  was  bewildered  and  diaorgan- 
ized.  It  had  almost  completely  lost  that 
statiis  of  national  balance  wheel  clearly  In- 
tended by  the  Constitution. 

When  it  took  office,  it  had  before  it  the 
promises  of  the  President  that  he  would  offer 
unity  and  cooperation.  Presently  it  turned 
out  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  have  hia  own 
way,  and  that  bis  assurances  of  cooperation 
weren't  being  taken  seriously  by  his  followers. 

A  newspaper-radio  barrage  that  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  deliberately  inspired  and 
operated  hit  the  new  Congress  at  the  outset. 
Every  variety  of  real  and  imaginary  obstacle 
was  thrown  into  its  path.  It  was  told,  in  one 
breath,  to  be  quick  and  to  be  cautious;  to 
act  as  a  unit  and  to  let  all  the  Members  fol- 
low their  own  lead,  to  take  a  firm  stand  on 
Republican  principles  and  to  make  big  con- 
cessions to  the  President. 

Moreover,  it  fotmd  two  internal  problems 
on  its  hands.  One  of  these  was  the  presence 
of  a  host  of  new,  freshmen  Members  who 
were  eager  to  pitch  in,  but  who  needed  train- 
ing and  experience  Ijefore  they  could  be  of 
real  help.  The  other  was  the  compulsion  of 
going  through  an  elaborate  reorganization 
called  for  by  laws  passed  last  year  when  the 
Democrats  were  In  power. 

There  was  a  still  further  stumbling  block, 
the  nature  of  which  is  politically  sensitive. 
In  the  House,  the  Republicans  had  a  large 
and  effective  majority.  But  in  the  Senate, 
the  margin  was  too  close.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  hold-over  Republicans  included  those 
with  a  wide  range  of  political  phUoeophy. 

In  the  House,  unity  and  harmony  pre- 
vailed. But  in  the  Senate,  tie-ins  between 
insurgent  Republicans  and  the  Democratic 
meml>er8hlp  started  at  once.  The  Senate 
Republicans,  on  recent  roll  calls,  have  been 
divided.  On  several  issues  which  seemed 
open  and  shut  Democrat  verstis  Republican, 
two-thirds  of  the  Republicans  stood  firm, 
and  the  other  third  Jumped  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

In  the  broader  field  of  public  policy.  Con- 
gress was  confronted  by  a  general  shift  of 
the  President's  political  poeltion.  De^iite 
hla  earlier  pledgee  of  "heading  the  Una"  for 
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The  people  want  substantial  reduction  In       will  be  given  a  chance  to  supplant  the  pre 


tlonallty  quota  would  not  begin  to  mate  up 
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The  people  want  rubetantUl  reduction  In 
QoTamment  expenditures  without  impair- 
ing the  armed  aervicca  and  other  oecaaaary 
actlTltlea — and  they  want  It  done  now. 

Tbey  want  tax-eating  bureaucracy  lopped 
off — and  tbey  want  It  done  now. 

Tbey  want  Oovemment  personnel  re- 
duced— and  they  want  It  done  now. 

They  want  tax  rellel — and  they  want  It 
now. 

Tbe  Federal  OoTemment'i  annual  budget 
was  only  M. 500 .000 .000  when  the  Democrats, 
with  their  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect 
and  elect  program  tock  over  the  Government. 

They  increased  it  to  an  average  before  the 
war  of  $10,000,000,060.  Tbe  President  last 
January,  when  we  were  again  at  peace,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  budget  calling  lot  ex- 
penditures of  $37. SCO  .COO  ,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

Tour  Congreaa  is  ignoring  bis  opposition 
to  reduction  In  bis  padded  budget,  just  as 
it  is  rejecting  his  protest  that  now  Is  not 
the  time  to  cut  taxes.  We  are  reversing  the 
trend  of  almost  annual  Increases  In  taxes  to 
finance  star-gasing  bureaus  batched  by  New 
Dealers. 

Under  Republican  leadership  the  Boxue 
tax-cutting  bill  was  passed.  Of  tbe  tax  re- 
duction provided.  81  percent  goes  to  per- 
sons receiving  net  incomes  of  e5.0C0  or  less. 
and  of  this  amount  almost  71  percent  goes  to 
individuals  with  Income  under  tS.OOO.  Thtis, 
the  largest  percentage  of  reduction  goes  to 
the  little  fellow.    It  U  a  fair  bUl. 

The  bill  for  industrial  peace  paased  by 
the  House  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  That 
bill  will  bring  order  and  sense  out  of  dis- 
order and  nonsense  in  labor-management 
reiatlona. 

It  will  give  to  the  American  worker  tba 
freedom  that  tha  Wagner  Act  promiaed. 
but  took  away  Instead.  It.  too,  ia  a  fair  bill. 
It  ia  boaad  upon  the  aound  premise  that  tha 
public  interest  is  paramount. 

It  recognicea  the  Inescapable  truth  that, 
to  raiae  our  sundard  of  living,  and  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  all  our  people,  we  muat  all 
work  together  for  output  of  gooda  In  tre- 
mendoxia  amounta  ao  that  all  our  people 
can  buy  them  at  reaaonable  pricea. 

The  Wagner  Act  purported  to  redu**-  indus- 
trial strife.  But  there  werei  three  times  as 
many  strikes  in  the  first  10  years  under  the 
act  M  in  tha  10  years  before  the  act,  and  In 
the  dlsastroua  year  of  194d.  there  were  mora 
strikes  than  ever  before.  The  bill  correcta 
defecu  in  the  act  that  brought  this  about. 

Tha  bill  forbids  monopollatic  practices  in 
relations  between  employers  and  unions  that 
limit  competition,  reatrain  uade.  hold  tba 
vagea  of  all  workers  in  an  Indtistry  down  to 
the  level  of  those  paid  by  employers  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  least,  apd  result  In  calaml- 
totu  strikes  that  prostrate  our  economy  and 
imperil  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  blU  baa  been  caUed.  and  rightly  called, 
tha  workar'a  bill  of  rigbta.  It  glvaa  him  a 
voice  in  tha  affairs  of  any  union  taat  la  hl> 
collactiva  bargaining  agent,  guarantees  to 
him  fair  and  honaat  elections  m  his  union, 
protacu  him  against  czcesaive  duea.  finea. 
and  ■■MMmrnTi.  frees  blm  of  fear  of  loalng 
hla  )ob  bocausa  of  his  opinions. 

It  protacts  also  his  UwftU  right  to  strike 
and  it  protacta  him  against  strikca  that  hit 
leaders  call  without  bis  consent  or  that  de- 
prive him  of  his  work  because  uf  dlaputM 
to  which  ha  <s  not  a  party. 

A  small  but  noisy  minority  would  have  you 
balUva  tbat  in  order  to  exist  unions  must 
ba  fraa  to  engage  in  extortion,  coercion,  vio- 
lence, and  ether  lawleasncaa,  and  mtm  be 
free  to  abusa  amployars,  workers,  and  tha 
public. 

We  deny  tbU.  And  wa  predict  that  with 
enactment  of  tha  oomprebanaive,  fair  moM- 
ura  now  taking  ahapa  in  OongroM  tba  labor 
movement  will  uka  healthy  root  and  enjoy 
healthy  growth,    lotind  American  rtaaonlng 


will  be  given  a  chance  to  supplant  tha  prea- 
ent  chaoa  in  labor-management  relations. 

Tea:  the  Republican  Congress  delivers. 
Tbe  parade  of  bills  from  Capital  Hill  to  the 
White  House,  keeping  the  Republican  Party's 
pladgM,  baa  begtm. 

Tba  President  will  have  his  opportimlty  to 
do  the  right  thing  as  these  measures  reach 
his  desk.  After  all,  tbe  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation  is  at  stake. 

Our  task  in  Congress  is  to  go  forward — to 
reclaim  and  redeem  and  restore  in  all  ita 
promise  and  all  its  power  and  all  its  moral 
glory  and  spiritual  strength  the  great  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  freedom  and  order,  to  redeem 
them  from  tbe  profane  hands  of  reckleaa  and 
spendthrift  bureaucrata. 

And  that  we  shall  do. 


Refuse  Denied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  McCORBIACK 

or  MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  23. 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude herein  an  edit'-rial  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Herald  of  March  28. 1047,  en- 
titled "Refuge  Denied"  that  presents  in 
powerful  and  convincing  manner  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
In  response  to  the  call  oX  humanity  set 
forth  in  the  editorial: 

KXrUGS  OKNIED 

We  Americana  hav3  accused  the  Nazla  of 
aome  of  thr  greatest  crimes  In  history.  Tet 
with  thousands  of  the  victims  waiting  for  a 
decent,  human  measure  of  assistance,  we 
have  turned  our  eyea  away.  ShaU  we  be 
quite  guUtlesa  in  the  recraxiing  of  history? 

There  are  aome  85c  .000  persons  in  Europe 
without  a  country  and  without  any  present 
hope  of  acquiring  one.  Tbey  ara  the  non- 
rcpauiable  displaced  persons.  Uving  in  campa. 
mostly  Polea.  BalU,  and  Yugoslavs,  for  whom 
a  return  to  their  native  land  means  death 
or  slavery.  Some  ao  percent  are  Jews  for 
whom  Palestine  la  barred. 

Otir  immigration  quoU  lava  exclude  all 
but  a  negligible  few.  Can  wa  tit  comfort- 
ably down  behind  thoae  laws  and  say  that  wa 
owe  no  human  thought  for  these  unfortu- 
natea?  Is  our  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Refugees  Organixation  to  be  our  only 
aid.  whUe  we  ploiuly  hope  that  other  coun- 
triea  wlU  show  tha  practical  charity  we  do 
not? 

There  U  danger  of  It.  Por  there  exists  In 
Congress  a  terrific  fear  of  immigration  which 
la  as  senseless  as  it  Is  heartle«. 

What  U  the  baala  of  that  feort 

That  the  admission  of  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand DP's  would  increase  imemploymentt 
But  immigration  does  not  have  that  effect. 
These  who  come  are  consumers  as  weU  aa 
workers.  They  bring  skUU  we  need,  open  new 
entcrprlaea  that  employ  more,  reUeve  labor 
ahortageo  that  slow  our  economy. 

That  the  racial  tralU  are  not  thoae  we  want, 
as  Indicated  by  the  quoU  preference  for 
wes'em  Europeans?  But  this  U  rank  hy- 
pocrlay  from  we  who  denounced  Aryaniam. 
If  tbla  melting  pot  cannot  abaorb  th«M 
people  M  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
otir  peculation,  then  we  ara  no  bottar  than 
Nasla. 

Tbat  w«  have  boon  admitting  too  auny  la- 
BUgrmntot  Not  at  all.  for  year  after  year, 
vo  bate  taUon  voU  balov  tbo  IMJTf  od- 
mloalblo  onauoUy  vadar  tbo  prMint  Uv.   Tb 

lot  la  lOOjOOO  a  year  for  «  feen  wttboiit  aa- 


tionaUty  quota  would  not  begin  to  make  up 
our  deficiency. 

That  Americana  cannot  tolerate  strangerst 
Surely  tiiis  ia  absurd.  Boston  could  cer- 
tainly welcome  540  newcomers  a  year  for  4 
ynrs,  which  would  be  our  proportionata 
share  in  a  ICO.OOO  annual  influx. 

Yet  the  blU  to  admit  thoae  100,000  will  go 
tmder  unless  we.  the  people,  dlaabtiae  Con- 
gress of  its  anxieties. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  let  our  delega- 
tions in  Congreaa  know  that  we  have  grown 
out  of  any  old  xenophobia,  that  we  recogniza 
America's  responsibility,  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  expunge  thoee  lines  on  the  Sutue  of  Lib- 
erty: 

"Give  me  youi  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  theee.  the  bomeleaa.  tempest- toeaed. 
to  met 
I  lift  my  lamp  bealda  tba  toldan  doer." 


Tax  RedactioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PCMN8TLVANU 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIWB 

Wednesday.  AprU  23. 1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  Uiclude  the  following  editorial 
frjm  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  of 
AprU  IS.  1947: 

PtOMSEO  TAX  CUT — *M  OLB  BCVICB 

No  one— certainly  no  one  of  our  acqtiaint- 
i^ce — would  object  to  a  reduction  of  hla 
taxes.  A  promiaed  cut  in  taxes  is  one  at  tha 
oldest  vote-getting  devices  In  history.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  the  Republicans  used  it. 
and  it  ludoubtedly  contributed  haavUy  to 
their  stiocess  at  the  hustings. 

Politicians  were  promising  tax  euta  the  first 
year  after  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
They  we**  promialng  them  when  Lincoln  ran 
for  the  Presidency,  again  when  Booaevelt  X 
ran.  and  still  again  when  Coolldge.  Hoover, 
and  Booaevelt  II  were  candidatea. 

In  spite  of  all  theee  promlsoa,  taxea  gen- 
erally are  higher  now  than  ever  before,  repre- 
aentlng  a  steady  upward  trend  through  tbo 
decadea.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
politician  and  no  party  can  guarantee  to  re- 
duce taxes  and  tbe  promise  is  largely  aa 
empty  bit  of  hokum. 

At  the  mcment.  the  Republicans  are  trying 
deaperately  to  reduce  taxea  in  aplta  of  tha 
greatest  national  debt  in  history  and  tho 
neceasity  for  more  htiga  outlays  of  Oovem- 
ment money  in  the  near  futtire.  Cltlxena 
are  demanding  more  and  more  Government 
service,  and  more  and  more  from  their  po- 
litical subdivisions.  The  need  for  preparing 
this  coimtry  against  armed  aggreaaion  growa 
more  desperate  daUy.  The  veterana  want 
and  deserve  more  financial  assistance.  Pri- 
vate business  has  fotilcd  up  the  housing 
problem  and  Oovemment  help  seems  In- 
avlUble.  _^ 

President  Truman  baa  cautioned  against 
weakening  the  Nation's  purse.  Bernard 
Baruch  pleads  that  we  take  stock  of  our  na- 
tlonal  monetary  needs,  present  and  future. 
Yet  the  people  clamor  for  tax  cuu  and  tbo 
Republicans  try  vallanUy  to  plaaaa  thorn  for 
reaaona  tbat  soom  valid  to  tbe  poliUelaaa  ol 
tbo  party. 

Tm  ctrta  ara  aloo.  oa  tbo  rore  oocaetono 
vbon  tboy  oobm.  but  1«h  taiM  aMaa  UmoC 
fffintthtng  eiie    includinf  aattoaal  aeearttf • 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  aRL  ANDERSEN 

or  KtmiaBOT/i 

IN  TBE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRSSSNTAlIVM ' 

Wedne»da9.  April  23.  1947 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 
Speaker,  the  attached  edltorlaJ  from  tl 
Waxhinfton  Evening  Star  Is  a  splendl 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  held  in  hlfl 
esteem  by  his  people.  Chri&tian  X 
emplifies  what  is  beat  in  royalty.  As 
Evening  Stbr  stbtea.  "Now  that  Kt 
ChrUUan's  Ufc  has  dooid.  bit  aervU 
will  have  formal  rocopilClon  cvery« 
where."    The  editorial  follows: 

The  bcandlnavtane  almoat  invariably  bai 
been    foriunaU   In    their  citJaen-eoveri 
Pernapa   It   Is   tbe   heroic   tradition   of 
ancient   past   that   prompts   them   to   car 
their  burdens  with  quiet  dlatlnctloo.     Or 
may  be  eimply  the  Inherited  genUllty  of 
family  to  which  they  oetong  that  commc 
eodowe  them  with  lofty  ideal*,  dtatlngul 
bearing  and.  moat  notably,  chlvalroua 
nere  toward  all  eondttiona  of  people.    Be 
what  It  may,  the  line  of  K< 
ha    daeerved  the  high  place 
modem  hietory  which  It  occuptea. 

King  Christian   X   was  the  eor 
Denmark  during  a  whole  generation 
Uvely  rew  of  bla  subject*  can  remember 
other  monarch.    Tbe  annals  of  hia  reign 
tbe  (uU  gamut  of  admin latratlve  eopeiiei 
W»  knew  peat  auceeeees  and  OMfft  than 
dUM  if  aorrowfttl    diaappot 
ffovembibt  be  beaded  manigai  to  ai 
entaaglesneats  la  the  Flret  WMd  War. 
tailed  to  eeeape  involvement  in  the  gee 
Prom  April  t.  IMO.  until  May  4.  If44. 
entire  realm  was  beW  by  Oenasn  tr 
under  s  Real  dletator.  Oen.  Hermann 
■MHMekeo     The  royal  tamUy  in  effect 
filwira  during  thai   Mtter  half 
tut  they  never  ouapromiMd  tbair  benor. 

On  the  eoatrary.  tbe  late  King  set  an 
aatipto  lor  other  L.eade  of  sutea  who  may 
eat^tbl  lb  similar  ilkaiwei  Ui  aftertlr 
Wbeb  the  Daaee  veto  prweed  to  adopt 
mfaotoua  Ifuremberg  laws  Christian  led 
la  a  deieraiaed  reeletanee  to  tbe  den 
Mot  eveb  tbo  aiaufhter  of  several  tho\ 
BMn.  women  and  ehildren  by  Oersaa 

bring  indieerUnlaataly  la  puhUe  tboi 

faree  altered   their   refueal   to  ooUaboral 
overrun  by  Bitler's  toroe*. 
'  bf  tbaai.    In  spuit 
..   Jitry  a»d  Ita  eobelHullonal   ruler 
allies  of  the  deoMcratio  nattoos  from 
to  Wnlsb  of  the  long  struggle. 

How  that  King  Christian's  life  has  cl< 
bla  eervteee   wUl   have   foraial   leeognll 
everywhere.    Partieularly  in  Aaaertoa  wiU 
be  raoeemberad  with  appreciauoo.    lie 
a  good  neighbor  la  the  saoet  taaluetve 


Wbo  «U1 
IX.  li  BO  etranfir  tm 
Par  bin  and  Mi 
rery  Meeaiag  la  bo* 


Klfbfi  ff  vtwf" 
UU  Ptivgr  A^ibiA. 


REMARKS 

RANKIN 

lEPRXSSNTATIVBS 

nil  23.  1147 

Speaker,    under 
»marka  In  the  Rac« 
lowing  telecrbm: 
Apr«  f  J,  IMy. 


ftngttm.D.C: 
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of  tbo 
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)•  by  thaee 

igeably  on  opeffatHmo 
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ismpie,  a  roeeat  abr* 

iployed   veterane  In 

1*  and  lt4X)0  in  the 

are  pvobaMy  iwloe 


lal  ewplnfWt  ftjbt* 

jrfcing  for  Bonne vftle 

lit  In  Ineroasing  un* 

IS  In  this  area. 

irt  to  have  been  ln> 

Ite  eontreetors  at  the 

Id  eareer  eowloyeaf  lit 

le  House  ibbtobUblt- 

jch  a  ptuviao  only  om 
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>r    ss    dtsertmtnatlon 

!•«  of  the  Government 

I  you  lead  tb*  fight  to 

from  the  bill. 

A.  LOTTTtOP, 

I  mender  o/  Ortgon. 
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Ggbgrd  Cablt  Cwp.  Art«i  With  Prtii- 
4mI  TrwMb  Ab4  Dmi  SomtCkibf 
AbdHt  Cuttiof  Pricai 

IXTBfBXOK  OP  REMARXf 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  itUMoia 

Of  THb  HOU8I  OP  RIPItniirrATIW 

Wednesday.  April  IS.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thla  morning  every  Member  of  the  House 
received  an  unusual  and  encouraging 
talegram  from  Mr.  Dwlght  R.  O.  Palmer, 
pcggldent.  General  Cable  Corp.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Palmer  advises  the  House  that 
this  great  corporation,  although  having 
recently  granted  liberal  wage  Increases 
and  other  related  workers'  benefits,  now 
proposes  to  make  substantial  reductions 
In  the  sales  price  of  Its  commodities. 

The  General  Cable  Corp.  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  taking  the  lead  in  heavy 
Industry  in  the  program  of  bringing 
prices  within  reason  before  it  is  too  late. 
This  action  and  other  related  price-re- 
ducing steps  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
last  2  weeks  are  concrete  evidence  that 
the  American  people  are  accepting  the 
moral  leadership  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man in  his  drive  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  telegram  received 
from  the  General  Cable  Corp. 

New  Toix.  N.  T..  AprU  22, 1$47. 
Hon.  Mu-viM  Pbice, 

Jf ember  of  Congreu,  Wa»Mngton.  D.  C: 

Our  economy  la  being  challenged  on  every 
front  while  the  widely  heralded  business  re- 
cession continue*  ita  enlistment  of  recruit* 
from  tbs  upwards  aplrallng  of  coau  and  salsa 
prices,  esch  of  which  vlss  with  tbe  other  for 
top  honors. 

Such  condition*  cannot  long  endure,  the 
lew  of  grsvity  still  prevails. 

Par  bettsr  that  all  parties  st  Interest  try 
out  tbslr  landing  gear  now,  msktng  a  oouple 
of  trial  landings  whUs  thsy  esn  afford  to. 
which  eoneslvsbly  may  forsstall  a  crash 
landing  Ister. 

A*  w*  review  our  tltuatlon  ws  find  that  the 
earniuga  o(  our  own  people  compare  favor> 
ably  with  those  of  the  highest  psy  industrlM. 
Also  ths  wags  brsokct  of  Osnsrsl  Cable  li 
among  tbs  highest  l(  not  the  highest  In  the 
eleetrloal  wire  and  osbls  Industry. 

Our  people  enjoy  other  substsntlal  bene- 
flu.  such  Si  payment  for  holidays  not  worked, 
a  liberal  vacation  plsn,  etc.  These  sre  the 
eondition*  under  which  our  planu  hsve  been 
operating  for  some  days  tbe  manaitment  at 
several  of  our  major  plants  has  been  engaged 
in  wage  negotiations  with  the  unions  repre- 
senting our  people.  As  ths  result  of  sueh 
negotiations  which  were  oonoludsd  this  past 
week,  we  increased  all  these  hourly  paid 
worksrs  11 V^  oenu  per  hour  effective  April  II. 
This  new  wage  level  U  to  be  malnumed  for  1 
year.  All  other  terms  and  eondltlons  of  our 
union  agreements  remain  unchanged  and 
continue  for  the  same  period. 

Notwithsundlng  sueh  increases  and  not* 
wlthsUndlng  ths  fact  that  our  backlog  ot 
orders  U  at  record  high  levels,  w*  feel  that 
It  Is  our  Job  to  toks  ths  lead  in  our  Industry 
to  meet  the  chaUenge  that  has  been  laid 
down.  We  do  so  confident  that  aU  of  our 
people,  hourly  as  wsU  as  salaried,  wttl  reeo- 


lutety  faoe  their  responsibility  and  provide 
Inoreaeed  eflolenoy  and  greator  production. 

Acoordingly,  as  of  April  n  we  wui  effect  the 
f  oUowlaf  average  prlee  reduetloaa  which  will 
be  applicable  to  all  shipments  made  on  and 
aftor  that  date,  including  ahlpmenta  made 
aoeount  of  orders  and  contracts  now  on  our 
books: 

Building  wires  and  eablM  for  home  build- 
ing, Industrial  building,  and  other  uses  I 
peroent. 

Weatherproof  copper  wires  for  utility  and 
farm  lighting  use— 10  peroent. 

Bars  copper  wires  and  esblss  for  all  pur- 
poaea — 7  percent. 

Magnet  wires  for  motors,  radios,  trans- 
formers, automotive,  and  appliance  uses— 12 
percent. 

This  over-all  price  reduction  of  the  prod- 
ucts listed  will  beneficially  affect  the  co*t  of 
home  building,  electrical  appliances,  auto- 
mobiles, farm  lighting,  and  a*  a  matter  of 
fact  all  actlTltlea  where  electrical  wU*e  and 
cable  are  used.  To  complete  the  picture  we 
are  canceling  otir  escalator  clause,  thereby 
stabilizing  our  prices  except  for  fluctxiatlons 
in  the  price  of  copper  and  lead. 

DWICHT  R.  O.  Palmzb, 
Pre*<d«nt,  General  Cable  Corp. 


Interstate  Transmission  of  Alcoholic 
Bcverafc  Advertising 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NXBKABKA 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RSPRESSNTATZVB8 

Wednrfday.  April  23, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoru 
a  petition  signed  by  60  qualified  voters 
in  Oering,  Nebr.,  relaUve  to  8.  265.  a  bill 
to  prevent  Interstate  transmission  for 
advertising  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  and 
the  broadcasting  of  luch  advertising  by 
means  of  radio.  X  am  sending  a  copy  of 
thU  petition  to  the  proper  commltteei 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  peUtlon  follows: 

nviiioif 
re  the  appropriate  commlttses  o/  the  fenelc 
and  the  Houte  of  Kepresentattvee  of  the 
Congrete^tn  partieular  to  the  ienators 
and  H9pre»fntativf$  in  Congreu  of  the 
ngners  of  thie  pelltlon.' 
We,  ths  uaderslfned  qualified  voters,  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  give  favorable 
consideration  and  support  to  B.  865,  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  interstate  transmission  of  adver- 
tuing  of  all  alcoholic  beveragN  and  tiie 
broadcasting  o>  such  advertising  by  meatis 
of  rsdto;  and  that  you  support  any  other 
bills  of  similar  character.  If  such  support 
will  best  serve  to  sscure  quick  relief  from 
tbe  offensive  and  injurious  promotion  of  tsie 
beverage  alcohol  custom  snd  trafllo.  Ths  so* 
dal  and  soonomlo  evils  «-lBlng  frot  the  pree- 
ent  widespread  use  of  slcobollc  beverages 
should  certainly  not  be  Uicreaeed  by  the 
systemstlc  promoUon  of  their  uss.  We  be- 
lieve that  many  millions  of  people  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  because  of  existing  con- 
ditions and  almost  dally  offended  because  ct 
the  invasion  of  thslr  homes  by  liquor  salse 
promotion. 


UBiversal  Military  Tralainf 
EXTENBION  OP  RIMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LotnaiAMA 

XN  TRI  ROOSi  OP  RIPRBSBNTATIVBB 

JVon^y.  AprU  14.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
April  23,  1947.  quoting  remarks  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Patterson  from  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  respect 
to  universal  military  training: 

WsAKNass  Mat  Mkan  ExnucnoM,  Pattiison 
Wasns 

New  TosK.  AprU  22.— Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson said  today  that  If  tbe  United  States 
becomes  weak  militarily  It  is  In  danger  of 
enslavement  or  nstlonal  extinction  within 
the  lifetime  of  most  American*  now  living 

In  a  signed  article  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Patterson  warned  that  the  United 
States  monopoly  of  the  atom  bomb  Is  only 
temporary  and  urged  universal  military 
training  as  the  only  kind  of  "survival 
tnsuranoe." 

oairr  has  Baoxm 

'If  the  United  States  again  drifta  back^ 
and  the  drift  has  begun— to  a  policy  of  mili- 
tary weakness,  then  we  are  In  danger  of  en- 
slavement or  extinction  a*  s  Nation  within 
the  lifetime  of  most  Americans  now  living," 
he  said. 

Patterson  scorned  the  push-btitton  war  as 
a  "vision  of  tbe  cocktaU-party  scientist"  and 
advocated  a  four-point  program  based  on 
universal  military  training  as  a  matter  of 
"overriding  national  neceaslty."  He  said  this 
country  must  have: 

1.  "An  intelligence  service  which  will  keep 
us  Informed  of  hostile  moves  anywhere  In 
the  world— military,  economic,  political,  or 
scientific— and  which  will  assist  us  In  keep. 
Ing  sbresst  of  new  developments  In  wsrfare." 
tTBoas  scnornnc 


9.  "An  intsnslvs  program  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  designed  to  Insure 
for  us  continued  leadership  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  new  weapons  and  dsfsnslvs  devlcee." 

t.  "An  Industrial  moblllaatlon  under 
which  we  shall  have  at  all  times  an  initial 
supply  of  ths  most  roodsrn  Instrumsnts  of 
war  and  wldsly  dispersed  planu  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  produce  additional  planes 
and  weapons  of  the  newect  design." 

4.  "And,  basic  to  all  others,  we  must  have 
ths  trained  mlllUry  manpower  to  use  the 
weapons  developed  by  our  scientists  and  pro* 
duced  by  our  faetoriN." 

Patterson  declared  that  universal  military 
training  was  lees  eipenslve  than  maintainlhff 
a  large  sUndlnf  Army,  even  though  it  would 
add  more  than  •},000,000.00fr-or  perhaps  as 
much  as  4  pereenv— to  tbe  national  budget. 


Trade  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  R.  EBERHARTER 

or  PBTMSTtVAirU 

nf  THI  BOU8I  OP  RIPRBSSin'ATIW 

Wedneeday.  AprU  23. 1947 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.   Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th« 
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I  include  the  foUowtnc  editorial 
Washlncton  Post  of  AprU  16. 


neood   meetlnc  of   *^   preparatory 
harcad  wltk  eomptattng  a  draft 
tor  tba  IntamaUooal  Trade  Or- 
haa  twfiin   Its  work   In  Oenrta. 
Uy  lapiaaMilaHfaa  of  tba  Dnttad 
carry  oo  nagoUattona  wltb  17  na- 
■tfuetlon  of  trad*  barrlen  under 
of  the  Trad*  Agracmenu  Act. 
seem,  and  It  ta.  an  ambltloua  pro- 
»ut  It  Is  a  (ood  tblng  that  tbe  work 
for  a  tong-range  program  de- 
o  para  down  trad*  barriers  and  re- 
miutUataral  tratfs  «Dd«r  the  aegla  oC  an 
organiaatlOB  la  being  carried  on 
pUee  and  time  aa  the  confer- 
Iboklng  toward  actual  radosttflBa  ct 
ifarrtsrs  by  agreement.     Tar  tba  task 
oaad  no  ti  nieh  a  for- 
ona  that  Its  ipopaois  need  tbe  tup- 
by  positive  achievements, 
reductions  are  only  ana.  and  by  no 
the  most  important,  of  the  reforms 
to  free  world  trade  from  hamper- 
Ytctioos.     Bichange  controls,  quotas. 
laatitctlva  davlcas  In  mooatary  and 
ralatlaaa  eoosatvta  avan  mor^  for- 
obatadea   to   tra»  taMMbaaga  at 
rha  world  haa  baeoaaa  a  maaa  «f 
and  otoatructlona  far  worse  than 
daya.     Attainment  of  some  order 
biUty    wni    naeasalttta    substanual 
or    latamal    lagtalauva    pro- 
that  directly  or   Indirectly   interfere 
cqndltlons  by  ths  tarns  et  whkA  goods 
or  imported.    And  that  Is  true 
United  MalaB  m  wall  sa  othsr  eoun- 
rhen.  too,  Oftsny  restrlctlona.  such  as 
quotas,  cannot  be  dispetissd  with  by 
having  to  aonaarra  their  foreign 
funds  for  a  long  Urns  to  ooaa.    Iha 
therefore,  be  compelled  to  subor- 
prlnelpls  to  expediency  in  developing 

of  action. 

the  organiaaUan  of  thla  new  world 

that  Is  at  present  of  main  Importancs. 

would  be  a  sort  of  economlo  United 

a  body  which  would  lay  down  rulea 

behavior  in  the  buying  and 

of  goods  acroaa  national  frontiers,  a 

before  which  eomplatnts  of   non- 

oould  ba  braoght.    With  ita  goal 

trading  naUana  aa  opportunity  to 

with  one  another,  became  acquainted 

another's  problems,  and  receive  the 

advloe  and  aaalstance  necessary  to 

on  their  way  toward  Aral  eman- 

troa  taa  dlaerlmlnations  wUich  are 

world  trade.    That  '"'^trgr  ean 

brokao  Arst  by  a  truce  aad  tiMB  by 

tkm  aairig  actions  la  plaaa  ti  tha 

war  which  HJalmar  Schacbt  wagatf 
before  the  ottthraak  ot  phyafteal 


axfortad 


pro  ;ram 


no 


tnte  matlonal 


far  Ca«abriet  Derattalcd  by  War 


fllNSION  OP  REMARKS 
UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
or  WTscoNsn* 
HOUaX  OP  RXPRXaBITATIVBa 
ThttTidaw.  April  24.  1947 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Wisconsin.    Mr 
•r.  under  leave  to  extend  mj  re- 
in the  Raooaa.  I  Inchide  the  fol- 
mlnorlty  Tleirs  oq  House  Joint 
BawlUtioa  153: 


mark: 

lowlni: 


josnusaii,   from   the   Oommittaa 
AiBalra.  submitted  the  following 
Bortty  views  to  accompany  Houae  Joint 
latlon  15g: 

The  undersigned  find  themselves  in 
^paament  with  the  majority  with  respcct_ 
the    bill    that    haa    been    reported    cut. 
And  that  this  bill  goes  much  further  la 
amount   sought   to   be   suthoriaed   and 
scope  of  the  relief  program,  as  to  count 
included,  and  the  manner  and  diiratios 
rrlief.  than  la  warranted  by  ths  actual 
cumstaaeaa.    Moraovar.  tba  matter  of 
ing  the  money,  outside  of  the  three  hunii 
and   fifty  million   sought  from   the   Unit 
Sutes  taxpayera.  seams  to  have  been  git 
little  if  any  thought. 

The  original  bill  sUted  in  Its  prea 
among  other  things,  that — 

"Whereas,  for  humanitarian  reasons. 
In  order  to  promota  healthy  scomonlc  cc 
tloos  abroad  whl^  are  sssenUal  to  ths 
carity    and    economic    well-being    of 
United  Stat^  and  of  the  world,  the  Oof 
ment  of  the  United  SUtes  desires  to 
tn  the  furnishing  of  such  relief:  Tberafc 
and  BO  forth. 

This  is  an  administration  bill.    The 
thinking  under  which  It  has  been  brought  I 
the   Congress   could    well    support    the 
sumption    thst    the   State   Department 
that  for  any  Member  of  Congreas  to  o| 
thia   lagtsUtlon    would   mean    that   ha 
wanting    in    humanitarian    instincts, 
against  ths  security  and  eeonomtc  welt-t 
of   the   United   Statca.   and    therefore 
would  be  no  opposition. 

However,    such    a   premise    is    mlsleac 
The  American  people  have  every  sympal 
for     ths     serlr.usly     undernourished 
women,  snd       ledally  children  tn  other  li 
and  wish   t'      telp  feed  them  tn  accor 
with  our  meant.     Members  of  Congrc 
Americans,  have  the  ssme  feelings  and 
Jectlvfs.    But  as  representatives  of  the 
pie.   they   are  bo\md  by   the   tlme-honc 
maxim  that  "they  mtiat  be  just  before 
are  generoTU  with  the  taxpayers'  money.' 

Before  considering  foreign  grants  by 
Qovemment  for  the  relief  of  any  and  all 
ttons  of  the  world  who  may  be  In  dcsttl 
otrcumstances.  we  should  consider — 
(It  What  raaourcea   and   substsnca 
we  at  our  disposal? 

(3)   What   do   we   need   to  matnUIn 
support  our  own  way  of  life? 

(3)  What  Is  sought  of  us  abroad,  and 
long  will  the  need  continue? 

(41  What  good  purpose  will  be 
any  program  we  may  laWlataT 

We  have  to  consider  otir  national  debt| 
two  hundred  and  sixty  billion;  our  ovi 
Mstlonal.     State,     and     local     tax     bt 
amounting  to  36   percent  of  our  nat 
Incoote:   whether  that  national  income, 
present  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
enty  billion.  Is  temporary  or  permanent. 
have  t'>  consider  the  drain  on  oiir 
tkm  machine  (already  the  State  Depa 
admits  that  we  are  short  two-ftfths  of 
grail   cereals  tn  this  program  and  they 
have  to  eome  from  the  next  fall  crop ) . 
must  bear  tn  mtnd  that  these  exporta 
our    economy    like    a   two-< 
toy  their  coat  In  taxes  and  Inflaf 
from  tha  imulllag  scarcity. 

In  the  propoeed  prodigal  program  to 
occupied,   liberated,   and   even  neutral 
tlons.   we   will   be  dissipating  our   str 
and  service  without  hsvlng  reached  the 
drm.  the  men,  and  women  who  really 
help,  and  whom  wa  could  reach  by  a 
cious.  weU-oonalilared  applicatkA  of  tha 
ttad  maana  at  our  dhqpioaal.     IT  we 
raliava   tha   paoptaa   of   foreign    nat 
be  done  on  tha  limited  acaie  of 
to  BMtt  only  tha  most  deaperata 


ily  in  tboae  countrleo 

ilnlatratlon  hm  paid 
these  conaideratloiia. 
know  that  thla  bUl 
imendatlon   of   tbe 
the    United   Matioiia, 
However.   It   made   a 
ellef  for  a  term  ol   6 
trmlnation  of  UNRJ^A 
Hoover  alao  reoom- 
1.  to  end  with   the 
Idget  contalna  a   pro- 
far   1»47  and  taso.- 
kls  meaaage  to  Congreaa 
sropriatlon.  the  Presi- 
de authortaatlon  r-^c- 
for  tha  urgent  reiief 
of   the   year."     But 
the  expenditure  o(  Uie 
^te  Department  doutlea 

statca,  on  page  S  of 
with  the  Preaidenfa 
\.  and  the  United  Na- 
ts   "parUcularly  acuta 

[early  summer  months" 
reason  for  antlcipat- 
wlU  not  need  further 
Then  In  the  bill  tha 
for  sufBclent  relief  to 
I.  IMS     When  the  De- 
stock  of  grain  cereala 
iree-flfths  of  their  re- 
Idly  propose  that  tha 
}plled  from  our  crops 

the  State  Department 

up  to  the  amount  of 

tn  any  country  they 

say  that  at  the  pies- 

mlnd  six  countries: 

Italy.  Poland,  and 

lat  Is  only  their  pres- 

reserve  the  rtgh'.  to 

lltlons  If.  In  their  Judg- 

ild  ba  devoted  to  other 

ley  wish  to  keep  secret 
Is  IS,  O.OOO.OCO  and  the 
aa  the  neada  of  each 
Is.  they  are  asking  the 
Jlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
Blves  and  come  to  Con- 
idvocatlng  the  grart  of 
Ivlng  the  basis  of  thetr 
snsltly  Is  none  of  the 
ss  or  th    people, 
an  excuse  the  pretext 
Ion  for  each  country  la 
111  consider  that  alloca- 
khem.  and  a  cut  would 
are  not  Impressed  by 
splng  Consrees  snd  the 
[How  can  the  State  De- 
forcement of  the  Btem 
[proposed  in  the  bill  for 
luation  of  relief  when 
Id  weakneas? 
lent    proposes    to    lay 
IS  for   the  distribution 
discrimination   ns  to 
il   belief:   that  where 
not  given,  they   posl- 
wd  give  relief;  that  In 
smount  will  be  used 
7t  are  not  satisfied  that 
be   accepted,   for   In- 
fHins?ary.  which  are  ab- 
the  Ornmunlsts    snd 
not  approve  of  sjjend- 
ttrles  with   prodigality. 
Itlons  were  accepted  In 
anyone  believe   relief 
:  Polish  patriots  ss  freely 
the  Communist  Party 
all  show  tha  contrary. 
ct  aiding   those 
itrtaa  as  anj  other 
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peraon:  toot.  If  thoae  people  cannot  ba 
reached.  Is  It  wlm  to  give  such  supplies  to  the 
governnocnu  of  such  countries  where  they 
win  be  used  to  bolster  up  the  Communist 
movement? 

There  are  other  eonrtderatlons  which  fall 
almost  within  tbe  same  category.  For  In- 
stanoa.  oo  page  75  of  the  hearings,  tt  la  ad- 
mitted by  the  Btata  Department  that  by  this 
relief  to  Hungary  are  will  be  paying  Himgary^ 
reparations  blU  of  twenty-three  millions  a 
year  to  BuaaU;  that  If  Hungary  had  no  rep- 
arations to  pay,  the  relief  wotxid  not  be 
needed. 

Then.  In  Oreece.  of  eourae.  there  will  be 
duplleatloo  In  that  another  eoonomic  mis- 
sion will  be  set  up  there  under  the  so-called 
bill  for  #400.000,000  relief  to  Turkey  and 
Oreece.  with  which  Paul  Porter  has  already 
admitted  the  undertaking  to  Greece  provided 
for  in  this  bill  should  be  merged 

It  ts  even  questionable  what  prorlston  Uils 
Ml]  makes  for  feeding  tmdemourlahed  chil- 
dren In  the  countries  designated.  Certainly 
they  should  be  our  first  care  snd  oonsldera- 
tSon.  A  reading  of  page  41  of  the  hearings 
apernkM  at  a  future  contribution  for  that  pur- 
pose. Certainly,  such  supplementals  as  ood- 
Itver  oU  and  milk  for  children  are  in  as  much 
Immediate  need  as  anything  for  snytwdy. 

While  the  Greece  and  Turkey  aid  biU  la 
primarily  concerned  wltb  reeonstructlon  snd 
military  aid.  tbe  bill  preaently  under  consid- 
eration also  tranaoends  the  bounds  of  strict 
relief  and  goea  Into  rehabilitation  and  re- 
ooaMnietkin.  aa  Indicated  on  page  4  at  the 
hearings  and  in  the  bill  itaelf.  reetttng  proc- 
amed  and  unprocessed  materials  for  clothing 
M»d  fuel,  while  the  so-called  secret  docu- 
aMata  aeem  to  go  even  further  that  thst 

Tha  State  Department,  while  assuming 
that  other  nations  will  contribute  as  In 
UNBBA.  has  no  assurance  that  they  will  Join 
us  in  this  imdertaklng 

Tbe  over-all  cost  of  this  relief  undertaking 
has  been  set  at  $610,000,000,  of  which  the 
Btate  Department  proposes  that  we  pay  57 
percent,  or  •350.000,000,  with  the  other  48 
percent,  or  $360,000,000.  to  be  borne  by  other 
ctntntrles.  However .  this  seems  to  have  had 
snly  scant  consideration  On  page  81  at  the 
hearings,  the  State  Department  says: 

"TtJis  figure  of  $350,000,000  was  to  some 
respects  a  figure  based  on  Judgment  and  in 
part  picked  out  of  the  air." 

With  reference  to  tbe  wIlMngness  of  other 
nations  to  contrlbtite.  according  to  the  bear- 
ings on  page  10.  the  only  definite  assurance 
they  had  was  wltb  reference  to  Great  Britain's 
contrfbotlon  in  Austria,  which  they  claimed 
had  already  received  $40,000,000  from  Britain. 
They  emphaalse  this  time  and  again  (pp.  3. 
10.  11.  88.  and  00).  although  on  page  88  It 
Is  dear  they  are  pessimistic  about  further 
aid  from  Britain.  Aa  this  seemed  rather 
anomalous  that  Britain  would  t>e  pulling  out 
of  ^eece  and  yet  be  distributing  relief  In 
Austria,  Inquiry  at  the  proper  source  elicited 
the  InforraaUon  that  this  a40.000J)00  was  a 
sterling  loan  to  Austria  and  not  a  grant.  The 
Btate  Department  later  qualified  Ita  sute- 
ment  snd  admitted  that  it  was  partly  s  grant 
and  partly  a  loan,  and  there  tha  matter 
stands  with  reference  to  Britain 

The  only  other  nation  consulted,  as  far  as 
the  record  shows,  was  Canada.  After  several 
discussions,  they  got  no  further  than  that 
tbe  Canadian  Government  was  sympathetic 
and  thinking  about  tt. 

Aostralla  last  year  suffered  severely  from 
drought  and  probaMy  will  be  unsble  to 
assist.  Yet  If  other  countries  contribute  In 
the  mme  ratio  as  they  did  In  UNRRA.  these 
three  countries.  United  Kingdom  Canada 
and  Australia,  will  have  to  oootribute  two 
hundred  snd  fifteen  millions  o<  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  expected  from  the 
other  nationa  at  the  world  under  thla  pro- 
gram. 

In  other  words,  the  $asoj000.000  to  ba  con- 
tributed by  other  countries  has  by  no  means 
red  to  the  State  Dapartmant;  nor  do 
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they  seem  to  have  eonsldered  whether.  If  any 
countries  should  contribute,  theae  would 
have  to  set  up  their  own  relief  agencies  or 
whether  the  United  States  In  this  venture 
wotild  become  a  fiscal  agent  of  foreign  couo- 
Ules. 

Finally,  tha  State  Department  has  E.ot 
made  any  on-the-spot  check  of  the  needs 
In  these  countxleB.  It  does  not  know  whetl.er 
there  is  scarcity  In  Warsaw  or  Athens;  and  il 
so,  which  of  the  two  has  the  greatest  scarcl  ty. 
Its  analysis  of  needs  might  be  very  mislesd- 
Ing  To  arrive  at  a  country's  needs  It  strides 
a  balance  of  the  excess  of  estimated  Imports 
over  exports  and  assumes  that  the  resulting 
ahortage  la  the  exchange  needed  to  buy 
necessaries  of  life  and  to  prevent  econoralc 
retrogression.  In  other  words,  if,  as  war  re- 
ported from  Greece  on  March  39.  she  squtui- 
dered  her  foreign  exchange  by  "importing  19 
tons  of  colored  combs  of  all  sixes,  huge 
quantities  of  toy  balloona,  nylon,  and  lip- 
sticks of  all  shades,  and  other  fantastic  types 
of  conunodities,"  this  would  raise  her  Im- 
ports much  in  excess  of  exports;  and  accord- 
ing to  State  Department  diagnosis,  she  would 
need  that  much  more  exchange  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  other  words,  there 
may  be  no  relation  of  this  unfavorable  trade 
balance  to  the  food  supply  It  is  aimllar  to  a 
squandering  lamily  which  may  produce  or 
earn  (expKurt  in  goods  or  services)  $100  s 
week  and  spend  (Import I  $125.  It  is  («r- 
tainly  running  Into  trouble  and  will  need 
credits  or  loana.  but  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  children  are  not  being 
fed,  although,  of  course,  such  may  be  the 
case. 

The  same  uncertainty  lies  in  their  pro- 
posed machinery  for  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief. The  relief  goods  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  controlling  governments  for  distri- 
bution. This  is  the  same  hurdle  that  caused 
such  a  miserable  Qop  in  UNRRA.  But  the 
State  Department  says,  on  page  33  of  tha 
hearings.  "If  you  did  It  effectively  (direct 
distribution  with  American  personnel)  It 
would  take  all  this  money  to  pay  for  tha 
personnel  to  loo>^  after  it." 

The  question  may  well  be  asked:  How 
much  of  the  money  will  It  take  to  make  an 
effective  check  on  ruling  governments'  dis- 
tribuUon?' 

We  propose  to  offer  amendments  which 
will  reduce  the  authorization  In  this  bill  to 
$200XXX),00C  and  provide  that  no  transfers 
of  supplies  or  establishment  of  credits  may 
be  made  thereunder  after  December  31,  1947. 

This  will  more  nearly  meet  all  the  consid- 
erations which  a  Judicious  approach  would 
recommend  and  which  is  adequate  to  ac- 
compllah  the  deaired  result  if  distribution 
is  made  with  reasonable  diligence. 

RoBXBT  B.  CuiPxamLa. 

BSXTBL    J.    JOMKMAN. 

Lawxxmcx  H.  SurrH. 


Jefferson  Day  AiMrett  bj  Senator  Hoey 

EXTENSION  OF  EtEMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  2n,  1947 

Mr.  HOETSr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  tbe  Racoao  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  a  speech  which  I  made  at  the 
Jdferson  Day  dinner  at  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
oo  Sattirday  night,  April  19.  1947.  as  it 
appears  in  a  news  report  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  of  Simdajr,  April  aO. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid. 
as  follows: 

Predicting  that  President  Truman  would 
be  reelected  in  194a.  Senator  O^tob  R.  Host 
asserted  here  last  night  that  the  President 
"did  more  by  himself  in  tha  month  after 
the  election  than  the  whole  Republican  Con- 
greaa has  been  abie  to  accompllah  during 
their  entire  tenure  of  office  ' 

Host's  aaseruon  waa  received  enthusiaa- 
Ucally  by  a  throng  at  560  Demoerau  attend- 
ing the  party's  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner 
at  the  Sir  Walter  The  dinera.  exuding  oon- 
fldenoe  that  the  Democrats  not  only  would 
name  the  President  next  year  but  also  would 
regain  control  of  the  Congress,  happily  agreed 
with  UoKT  when  he  declared  that  the  ma- 
jority at  the  American  people  have  "had 
enough"  of  tha  Republicans  and  are  ready 
to  shut  back  to  the  Democrats. 

KSNT  Laonaas  paaaawt 
It  was  a  typical  party  dinner,  attended  by 
mtinlclpal.  county.  State,  and  National  party 
leaders.  National  Committeeman  Wilklns  P. 
Horton.  of  Pittsboro,  who  was  chairman  of 
arrangements  for  the  dinner,  presided  aa 
toastmaster:  Governor  Cherry  presented 
Senator  Wuxiam  B.  Umstkao,  of  Durham,  and 
Umstkso.  In  turn,  presented  Boxt  for  tha 
principal  qjieech 
Senator  Host  said: 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  a  great  heritage 
of  public  service.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
founder  and  patron  saint  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  Andrew  Jaofcson.  Ita  militant 
knight  errant,  gave  to  thla  great  party  and 
to  the  Nation  the  broad  concept  at  aerviea 
to  the  whole  people  aa  the  dynamic  political 
philosophy  to  be  tranalated  into  practical 
governmental  action. 

PSBTT  rOTTXSB 

"Thomas  Jefferson  waa  tha  authm  of  tha 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Virginia  SUtute  of  Religioua  Preedom. 
He  was  the  moving  apirit  in  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  incitide 
the  Bill  of  Righu.  and  he  founded  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  1801.  His  philosophy  ot  gov- 
enunent  was  expr eased  in  a  memorable  letter 
in  1810  in  which  he  said:  'The  treedom  and 
happiness  of  oMn  are  the  sole  objects  of 
all  legitimate  government  And  he  stated 
the  obligation  of  the  citizen  m  this  lan- 
guage: 'A  debt  of  service  is  due  from  every 
man  to  his  country  proportioned  to  tha 
bounties  which  xuiture  and  fortune  have 
measured  to  him.' 

"For  146  years  the  Demooratic  Party  haa 
served  the  Nation.  Until  our  coun07  was 
divided  by  civil  strife,  the  party  had  s  long 
and  illustrious  career  ol  service  in  power. 
Following  the  War  Between  the  States,  tt  haa 
continued  to  guide  the  Nation  along  demo- 
cratic lines  to  the  achievement  of  demo- 
cratic goals,  whether  ii  or  out  of  power  it 
has  been  able  to  stirvlve  defeata.  It 
has  led  even  when  it  failed  to  triumpr  at  the 
polla.  After  the  war  our  first  victory  upoo 
which  we  were  permitted  to  reallEe  came  with 
the  election  of  the  great  American  Qrover 
Cleveland,  in  1884,  foUowed  by  hi-  defeat  in 
1888  and  his  triumphaii  reelection  in  1802. 
Tbe  Demucratic  Party  gave  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world  Woodrow  Wilaon  as  President  In 
1912  and  again  in  1916.  whose  record  ot  serv- 
ice translated  into  law  tbe  progressive  meas- 
ures for  which  the  party  and  Its  leaders  had 
battled  unsucceaafully  for  the  16  preceding 
years.  These  great  measures  still  ramala 
upon  the  statute  books,  and  they  have  made 
possible  the  unparaUeled  grcwth.  expansion, 
development,  and  prosperity  ol  this  country. 

"After  12  yettrs  of  Republican  rule  the  peo- 
ple overwbeliningl>  eiected  Franltiln  O. 
Roof>evelt  and  a  L«mocratlc  CVmgress  In  im, 
and  sucressivelv  reelected  this  matchiem 
statesman  and  world  leader  for  a  total  of 
four  consecutive  icims     ue«ti>  removed  him 
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mvwTkntu  TaAomoM 
"Tlie   foreign   policy   of   otir  Oovert 
iMTCMBts   tbe   high   thinking   of   Ami 
beat  Tn*«"<«  and  most  devoted  patrlou. 
sustains  the  great  tradition  of  our  cor" 
of  freedom  and  justice  for  lltUe  people 
small  nations  and  our  own  inherent  p\ 
to  mamuin  freedom,  liberty,  and  J\istloa_ 
the  people  of  our  own  country,  and  to 
tect  and  make  secure  our  way  of  life. 
foUowlnr  this  policy  we  are  the  more 
traveling  tbe  road  to  world  peace. 

"I  patae  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Republl 
Us  the  congress  who  are  patriotically 
porting  President  Trtunan  In  bis  Arm 
Intelllgant  foreign  policy      It   is  gratlf] 
to  see  national  unity  In  our  effort  to  r 
the  international  problems,  and  the  Bef 
llcan    leadership   deserves    much    pralsa^ 
joining    wholeheartedly    In    the    determ* 
effort  to  work  out  a  fair  and  Just  solutu 
our  war  problems  and  to  lay  the  basis 
laatlng    peace.    Whatever    differences    ■ 
exist  In  domestic  matters,  when  It  comsaj 
otir  foreign  policy  we  are  no  longer  Da 
erats  or  Republicans,  but  all  Americans, 
with  thU  unity  in  thought  and  action  t 
is  every  promise  of  finally  achieving  our 
of  world  peace. 

"The  record  of  the  Democratic   Party 
North  Carolina  reads  like  a  romance.     la  ' 
aftermath  of  the  war  of  the  sixties,  when 
carpetbaggers  were  pillaging  and  plunt 
the    8Ute.    the    Democratic    Party    g 
ascendancy     snd     wisely     administered 
government    until    the    Republican-Pop 
victory  In  18©4.     The  people  soon  tired  of 
regime,  and  in  1900  the  Democrats  again  •" 
Into  full  control  of  every  branch  of  the  I 
government  and  for  more  than  4fl  years 
given  the  8Ute  wise  and  progressive  got 
ment,  unexcelled  for  economy  and  etBcl* 
The  State  has  grown  and  prospered  In  b 
rial    resources    and    In    the    higher    h\ 
values      We  have  surpassed  our  sister  8t 
of  the  South  and  advanced  to  a  high  pla< 
the  Commonwealth  of  SUtes     Kvery  N( 
Carolinian  can  feal  a  sense  of  pride  la 
State  anjrwhere  and  everywhere. 

"Under  the  masterful  leadership  of 
ernor  Cherry,  with  the  full  cooperatloa] 
the  recent  General  Assembly,  we  ye  advH 
ing  to  still  greater  belgbU  of  public  sr— 
and  we  shsll  face  the  future  unafraid. 
Democratic  Party  baa  Justified  the  confl< 
of  the  people  In  giving  It  this  long  lea 
power,  and  Its  great  record  of  sccom] 
ments  In  the  past  Is  the  best  assuranea] 
the  future. 

**rhls  hour  calls  for  a  rededlcatlon  to] 
cause  of  pop\ilar  government  and  a  fresb  T 
tUm  In  the  faith  of  a  democracy  which 
saved  the  Nation  In  peace  snd  war  and 
lead  the  way  to  continued  peace  and  ~ 
penty  at  home  and  abroad." 


FuuDcial  SUtemcnt  of  Local  No. 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  Ai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 


IN  THS  SIMATK  OP  THS  UNITSD  9Tt 

Thur$daw,  April  24  (.legislative  dayl 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President.  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  financial  stat 
of  Local  No.  1057.  TextUe  Workers 
of  America,  which  the  union  had 
llshed  on  April  7  as  an  advertlsemc 
the  Pall  River  Herald-News  of  Pall 
Mass.    I  have  also  received  a  si 
TerUsement  setting  forth  the 


read  Workers  Local 

that  these  unions 
ining  issued  both  a 
jual  report  to  their 
that  this  matter  Is 
_;  all  students  of  labor 
lit  Is  particularly  ap- 
e  placed  before  the 
.commencing  consid- 
I  bill.  The  advertlse- 
local  1057  Is  a  fair 
two  unions  are  do- 
Jmous  consent  that 
le  Appendix  of   the 

Ljectlon.  the  financial 
^red  to  be  printed  in 

va: 

BOFLS  or  Fall  Rnrsa 
|the  policy  of  the  locals 
nlon  of  America.  CIO, 
jbershlp  fully  Informed 
Sh  monthly  reports  at 

by  presenutlon  of  an 

bill  requires  only  that 
tatement  shall  be  filed 
of  Labor  of  the  Com- 
lusetu. 
1057.  Textile  Workers 
herewith  submits  to 
|ver.  through  the  press. 
It  for  the  year  ending 
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Iforttiary  fond: 

Balance    In    cheeking    ac- 

oouat... _-      66.876.55 

Savings  account . ..      16.  052  39 

United   States   bonds 888  00 


Total     assets,     mortuary 
fund 38. 316. 94 

Total  assets,  all  funds 114. 351. 60 

Total   resources.  Dee.  81, 

1945.  all  funds 82. 570. 80 

Increase  In  net  worth  dur- 
ing period 81,771.80 

Total  resources.  Dec.  SI. 

1946.  all  funds 114,351.60 


General  fimd: 

Balance  cheeking  aoeount. 

Dec   81.  1945 16.101.46 

Cash  received,  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
81.  1946 170.650.25 


Cash  dlsbtirsed,  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  81. 1946 


166.  780. 70 

188, 152. 74 

63.697.96 


Less  transfers: 

Savings  account.... ....  450.08 

Mortuary  fund 11.607.58 

Loan     to     national     union 

(building  fund) 20.000.00 

rumlture  and  fixtures....  10.  520  25 


Total  transfers.. 


42.  577. 86 


Balanos  checking  aocotint, 
Dec.  81.  1946 


11.020. 10 


Mortuary  fimd: 

Balance   checking   aocotint, 
Dec.  81. 1046 

Osah  transferred  from  gea- 
.  srai  fimd.  Jan.  1  to  Dse.  81. 


1046. 


Cash  disbursed:  Death  bene< 
flta.  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 1046. 


Less  transfers:  Savings  ac- 
counU 


8.  368. 97 

11.607.58 
14. 076. 56 

8.600.00 
11. 876. 66 

6,000.00 


Balance  checking  account. 

Dec.  31.  1946 6. 376. 65 

TKXTILS  WOBKCSS  UWION  OF  AMBUC4. 
(AlTILUTS  OF  TBI  CIO)  .  LOCAL  NO. 

1057. 
John  L.  Campos,  rrsssursr. 
Bbatkicx  Mxllo, 
IxxNx  OLivnai, 
FsAinc  Oosra. 

Auditing  Committe*. 


Why  .lette  H.  Jones'  ''Boys''  Got  Ahead 

EXTEKSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNAUY 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THS  8INATI  OF  TBI  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  CONNALLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  April  24. 
1947,  In  the  column  "In  the  Nation."  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Elrock.  relating  to  Jesse  H. 
Jones'  conduct  of  the  RPC. 


'iliere  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


Ix  THB  Manow — Wht  Jassx  H.  Johbr* 
"Bors"  Got  Ahxad 

(By   Arthur   Krock) 

WasHnroTOM.  April  28.— Senator  CHAiia 
W.  ToBST.  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  Inves- 
tigation of  a  loan  made  to  the  Baltimore  St 
Ohio  Railroad  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  developing  into  an  in- 
quiry Into  tbe  whole  record  of  the  RFC, 
seeks  always  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
Sometimes  he  loses  his  sense  of  direction, 
but  It  Is  never  intentional.  And  bis  activi- 
ties thus  far  in  uncovering  the  history  of 
the  Government  financing  of  a  sick  econ- 
omy as  directed  by  Jesse  H  Jones  show  once 
more  that  Mr.  Tobxt's  motives  are  the  best. 

But,  as  is  often  true  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations, however  high  tbe  public  stand- 
ards of  the  chief  inquisitor  nuiy  be.  the  Sen- 
ator up  to  this  point  has  got  Into  the  record 
a  lot  o'  good  names  with  an  unfair  conno- 
tation. This  connotation  Is,  though  Mr. 
ToBCT  has  not  said  so,  that  the  ovmers  of 
some  of  these  names  misused  their  RPC 
employment  to  get  Jobe  in  the  prlvata  in- 
dustries for  which  they  had  approved  loans, 
and  that  this  was  a  systematic  policy  formu- 
lated and  enforced  with  a  strong  arm  by 
Mr  Jones. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  Federal  loans 
that  were  made  tmdw  his  direction,  and 
with  his  employment  requirements,  knew 
three  things  about  Mr.  Jones'  RFC.  One 
was  that  he  got  the  beet  and  most  competent 
men  he  could  find  for  tbe  Important  Jobs 
and  helped  them  to  careers  in  private  busi- 
ness when  those  jobs  were  done.  The  sec- 
ond was  that  whenever  he  approved  a  loan 
of  any  size  to  a  company,  be  sent  one  or 
more  of  these  men  to  "watch  Uncle  Sam's 
money."  The  third  was  that,  never  doubt- 
ing he  and  the  RPC  would  be  Investigated 
by  Congress,  he  kept  complete  records,  and 
on  these  records  are  some  of  the  most 
famous  and  distinguished  initials  in  recent 
public  service 

Whenever  Senator  Tobxt  geta  around  to 
summoning  Mr.  Jones  for  testimony  these 
records  will  be  found  to  be  as  Illuminating 
as  they  are  precise.  And  this  correspondent 
ventures  the  opinion  that  high  BUthortsatlon 
will  be  foiind  in  the  documentation  of  any 
major  financing  which  Mr.  Jones  did  not 
think  met  all  of  his  own  cold  business  re- 
quirements If  the  Senate  inquiry  should 
reveal  the  former  Federal  Loan  Administra- 
tor and  Secretary  of  Conunerce  as  wasteful 
of  public  funds,  careless,  confiding,  or  venal 
In  any  instance,  most  of  those  who  watched 
his  direction  of  the  RFC  will  be  even  more 
astounded  than  the  borrowers  with  whom 
he  dealt  so  rigidly. 

In  fact,  the  chief  eritlclam  of  Mr.  Jones 
was  that  he  insisted  too  strongly  on  being 
businesslike  In  using  the  funds  of  the  RFC. 
These  were  allocated,  when  the  agency  waa 
first  set  up.  to  protect  the  depression  econ- 
omy from  collapse.  When  the  threat  of  war 
came,  and  then  the  war,  the  fimds  were  allo- 
cated to  produce  the  materials  of  combat. 
The  United  States  had  very  Inadequate  re- 
serves of  essential  imports  from  the  Pacific 
area  when  Japan  closed  it  off,  and  Mr.  Baruch 
among  others  crltized  Mr.  Jones  (or  the 
limited  funds  he  had  assigned— for  rubber, 
principal  y — when  the  threat  of  war  was 
plain.  (He  has  an  initialed  paper  on  the 
doctmoent  which  authorised  the  synthetic- 
rubber  program,  too.) 

Mr.  TPaxT  has  now  obtained  from  the  RFC, 
and  published,  the  names  of  mors  Uian  80 
employees  or  agenta  of  the  RFC  under  Mr. 
Jones  who  held  or  havs  acquired  Important 
places  in  industries  which  ars  on  Its  books 
for  loans.  Most  of  those  loans  bavs  been 
repaid,  and  nearly  all  the  others  which 
were  made  on  ths  Chairman's  own  decision 


are  being  liquidated.    No  Govemmsnt  agenof 
has  made  a  more  businesslike  record. 

To  assure  this.  Mr.  Jones  bad  two  nollclas: 
To  Insist  on  good  collateral,  and  intlmata 
and  complete  knowledge  of  how  the  Federal 
money  was  bemg  used.  It  is  this  second  pre- 
caution which  aceounu  for  the  diseloeurss 
in  ths  list  published  by  Senator  Tossr  that, 
for  example.  Stanley  Reed,  now  an  Assodata 
Justice  at  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  director 
of  a  Detroit  bank  while  be  was  general  coun- 
sel of  the  RFC.  and  that  Stewart  McDonald 
became  chairman  of  the  executive  C(»nmlttes 
of  the  B  &  O 

Mr.  Jones  enforced  these  policies  by  at- 
tracting to  Government  service  the  ablest 
men  he  oould  find,  and  when  on  occasion  ha 
made  a  place  for  ths  proteges  of  men  lnflu» 
entlal  In  polities,  he  never  gave  them  Jobs 
with  a  higher  rating  Uian  he  thought  was 
within  their  capabilities.  The  aselstanta  who 
performed  the  most  Important  duties  at  tha 
RFC  were  Indeed  Jones'  boys. 

Some  of  them  finished  their  assignmenU 
with  the  companies  Uiat  borrowed  fmn  tha 
agency  and  returned  to  their  posts.  Soma, 
like  Justice  Reed.  Judge  Jerome  Pranx.  and 
Secretary  John  W.  Snyder,  rose  to  more  im- 
portant places  in  the  Government  on  tha 
RPC  records  they  had  made.  Others,  like  Mr. 
McDonald.  Sam  Husbands.  John  W  Barrlnger, 
and  Russell  I.  Suodgraas.  so  Impressed  them- 
selves,  on  the  RPC  ellenta  that  they  wars 
brotaght  Into  tha  managentent  at  thsaa 
companies. 

The  impllestlon  has  been  made  that  it  was 
unethical  for  the  latter  group  to  accept  ths 
<q;>portunitles  their  RFC  connection  mads 
possible.  But  this  would  condemn  to  tha 
low  pay  of  Government  service  men  who 
made  hesvy  sscriflces  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, especially  In  wartime.  Only  If  it  can  ba 
demonatrated  that  Government  power  wsa 
misused  to  obtain  the  connection  can  such 
an  ImpUcaUoD  bs  sustained  If  Mr.  Toaxr 
can  do  that  his  list  will  mean  something. 
Otherwise  '.U  publication  in  the  ccmtext  will 
only  have  erected  another  obstacle  against 
getting  men  of  promise  Into  tbe  Govertunant. 


No  Freedom  of  Press  in  ToHtey 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OV  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  I  pointed  out  that  free- 
dom of  the  press  does  not  exist  in  Turkey. 
The  Oreco-Turkisb  mlUtary  alliance  Mil 
which  the  President  has  proposed  In- 
cludes a  provision  that  a  free  press  shall 
be  guaranteed  to  the  American  news- 
papers. 

Yesterday  the  Mew  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  on  page  3  which  I  include 
In  my  remarks.  The  story  begins  with 
the  headline  "Turkey  suspends  two  more 
papers."  When  we  read  the  story,  which 
I  trust  every  Member  will  do,  we  discover 
that  two  important  newspapers  have 
been  indefinitely  suspended  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Turkey  for  criticising  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Oovemment  suspended 
these  two  newspapers  under  martial  law 
which  is  still  enforced  in  six  provinces 
around  Istanbul.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  martial  law  has  existed  for  the  past 
7  years  in  most  of  Turkey.  The  Oov- 
emment, in  announcing  the  suspension 
of  these  two  newspapers,  pointed  out  that 
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n  respect  to  the  actions  of  the 
Turkish  Oovemment  shoiild  not 
be  publk-^hed. 

It  m  ly  be  of  Intereat  to  the  Congreaa 
that  tJi  e  titular  owner  of  one  of  the  two 
suspended  papers  Is  a  Turkish  general 
named  Saldlk  Aldocan.  who  happens 
to  be  an  opposition  deputy  In  the  Turkish 
Ooren  ment. 

Mr  1  peftker.  the  Coofress  might  be  in- 
UNrte  I  In  the  fact  that  Turkey  has  now 
n«tl»led  a  total  of  11  dally  and  weekly 
newspipers  because  they  dared  to  sug- 
ewt  th  It  some  small  criticism  should  be 
Bade  of  the  way  In  which  the  present 
Turkls  J  dictatorship  runs  the  country. 

I  tru  it  that  every  Memt>er  of  this  House 
will  retd  this  report  from  Istanbul  by 
the  c<  rrespondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  We  wUl  be  Indulging  in  a  crim- 
inal wuu  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  if  we  vote  thu  Ckreco- Turkish 
aid  bll .  We  will  be  forvlBt  a  military 
alllanc  s  with  a  govemment  which  on  the 
record  la  proven  to  be  irresponsible  and 
dlshon  arable.  And  It  will  be  an  unparal- 
leled act  of  hypocrisy  for  thLs  House  to 
vote  a  >  act  which  guarantees  the  free- 
dom oi  the  press  to  American  newspapen 
when  hat  freedom  we  know  for  an  al>- 
•olute  fact  does  not  exist  in  Turkey  to- 
day, rbat  arrogant  Turkish  military 
4ktMtt  rshlp  is  askinf  us  for  money  with 
tht  fu  J  knowledge  that  they  Intend  to 
violate  every  provision  required  by  the 
Congri  -sa.  Let  us  not  be  hypocrites.  Let 
us  for  once  cease  to  be  a  rubber  stamp 
for  arrogant  bureaucrats  of  the  Stata 
Depar  ment.  Let  us  defeat  this  Oreek- 
TurkUh  millUry  alliance. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  23   1947.  foUows: 


TOUUl 


(By  fUyniond  Oanlell) 

laTAi^TtUL.   Tduut.   AprU   aa— Freedom   of 

b«r«  r*e«tT«d  anotb«r  Mt-tMck  to- 

Ck>v«rnment  tndcftnltely  tua- 

two  laipsrtant  opposUloa  ocwspapcra 

pu^tahlng  •  speech  by  »  deputir  crltlcts- 

Mtanlntstrmtlon.     Tbe   Oovemment 

the  martial  law  itUl  In  fore*  In 
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AprU  1».  1»47,  which,  despite  an  announ< 
ment  taaued  by  the  tUte-of-slege  comma 
on  July  24.  1M«.  to  the  effect  that  wrttU 
aroualng  douDt  and  atiaplclon  should  not 
published  and  that  the  state-of-slege  co( 
mand  would  tale  action  agalnat  provocatU 
printed     a     provocative     report    quoting 
deput>  M  saying  the  Grand  National  Aas« 
bly    was    Illegal,   are   suspended    and    tl 
printing  oflBces  are  closed  for  an  Indeflnl 
period." 

Wltneaacs  to  Saturday's  riot  said  tbe  ouf 
break  did  not  appear  to  be  sponUneous       ' 
tbe  police  made  no  effort  to  Intervene 
mob  destroyed  copies  of  papers,  threa  er 
the  staff  with  violence,  and  did  some  dumi 
to  th«  plant. 

The  editor  is  Mebmlt  All  Aybar.  wboM 
la  the  American -educated  director  of  phy 
education  at  tbe  American  college  fur  tfU 
The  paper  has  been  regarded  as  Leftist  pi 
Russian,  and  opposed  to  the  American  IC 

The  necessity  for  martial  law  here 
questioned  by  Kenan  Oner,  an  Influent 
Democrat,  wtto  cLarged  that  -Internal  pc' 
leal  questions'*  were  the  real  reason  for 
maintenance  of  the  sute  of  siege  adopf" 
yean  ago.  He  aald  that  the  latest  new8| 
ataspenakMi  was  "nothing  else  but  snot  bar 
tbe  asrtaa  of  steps  taken  by  the  Ooveri 
to  anMto  the  opposition." 


two  new  suppraalaBS  bring  the  total 

publlcatloos.  daUy  and  weekly,  to 
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Va  atudanU  geaaoaatratlng   agalnat 

attacked  tLt  ofBeca  of  Sincirll 

I  Freedom  in  Chains|. 

titular  nwnar  at  Dmoeraei  Is  Oen. 

Aldogan.  aa  oppoattKm  deputy.    Ttke 

Mbinrtal   wrNer   tar   Tmsvtr   is   CUiaii 

tndepandsBt  deputy  who  baa  been 

crltleal  of  the  Oovemment  and  the 

Paopto's  Partf . 

Ii  papws  publlahed  reporta 

of  tto  oppoatUoo  D— nriatle  Party. 

taat   "deaaoeracy  cannot  be  eatab- 

by   force,   trickery,  and  deceit"     He 

that  Celal  Bavar.  Democratic  leader. 

foJKiwsa  oa  hla  eampaign  tours  by  mem- 

the  secret  poUee 

Oovamment's  aniMWBeMnent  of  the 
"Taavtr  SBi  Democraal  of 


Aid  t*  Greece  aad  Tarliey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  ramtsTLVAWiA 

IN  THl  3SNATI  OF  THl  DHITID  STA1 

Thursday,  AprU  24  {legislative  day  o/ 
ifonday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  editoi 
entitled  Greek-Turkish  Aid."  publis" 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  A| 
33.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  kc( 
as  follows: 


The  overwhelming  nnBjiaitlWB  Ssnata ' 
in  favor  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  n 
tbe  desire  of  thia  cotmtry  to  protect  free 
pie  from  forces  which  threaten  their  way< 
life  and.  ultimately,  our  own. 

The  vote  came  after  a  full  dlscusstoa 
President  Trumsn's  proposal.  It  folU 
closely  the  latest  endorsement  of  Secret 
of  State  Marshall,  who  caUed  the  pr 
Indtspenaable. 

Secretary  Marshall  participated  In 
formulation  of  the  program  and  in  tbe 
etslon  to  go  forward  with  it.  After  6 
of  fruitless  diacussloo  in  Moacow.  he  Is 
fully  in  accord  with  Its  alma.  He  Mtti 
the  highest  order  of  urgency  to  Imrrx 
[iiiffsp  of  the  Oreek-Turklsh-ald  legiali 

Thanks  to  a  statesmanlike  amen<i 
sponsored  by  Senator  VaMootaiaa.  tbe 
gram  does  not  bypass  the  United  Nath 
Bather,  it  supplements  the  purpose-  f 
peace  agency.  It  wlU  tend  to  preserve 
statue  quo  so  that  the  mi  ultimately 
have  a  better  chance  to  work.  An  explc 
new  tn  the  Middle  Bast  could  blow  the 
out  of  sBlstence. 

Tbe  leglBlatloo  goaa  now  to  the 
where  we  hapaiha aaargln  of  approval 
even 


le  Union  Bets 
)P  REMARKS 

|E.  HOFFMAN 

IKPR  ESENTATIVIS 
rU  24.  1947 

• 

[r.  Speaker,  below  is 

ic  In  this  morning. 

lany  and  which  is  a 

those  who  contend 

irtley   bill,    factory 

forced  to  agree  to  a 

le  bill  provides  that 

had  only  when  a 

^rkers  and   the  em- 

rea.«;onable;  but  un- 
not  only  can  the 
[to  agree  by  certain 
Ihe  men  in  the  plant 
[a  request  for  a  union 

that  the  employee 

lat  he  has  a  remedy 

tthat  is  that  exjwri- 

tted  that  the  union 

IS  of  enforcing  the 


JCH  .  April  19.  1947. 

iorrttAN 

ibor  legislation,  1  wish 
_  in  the  shop. 
I  pressure    In    different 
lend.     In  the  last  few 

ih  the  department  and 
filing  us  to  sign  It. 
|telegrama  are  to  Con- 

a   vote   agalnat    labor 

us  no  choice,  gave  us 

jtncU  and  said  sign  it. 

m  the  doghouse  and 

»le  conditions  to  work 

tnds  of  men  in  the 
Ime  as  1  do  For  ex- 
three-sevenths  of  tM 
ing  that  ths  day  will 
11  tM  away  from  union 

name  tor  If  1  did  and 
I  would  be  out 
worked  for  about  2S 
kop*  ol  getting  another 
48  so  strong. 

A  Foao  WoBKia. 

ler  ar.gle  of  the  sltu- 
from    a    company 
se  In  a  farming  area. 

Ann.  31  1»47. 
The  writer  w»s  in 
trying  to  sell  cotuga 
led  that  the  union  baa 
ipanles  that  they  arUl 
Idle  cottage  cheeae  that 
tlngton  by  local  union 
}t  an  economical  oper- 
It  of  the  original  milk 
lufacturlng  plant  In 
Ich  has  some  value  aa 

money  becatjse  of 

consideration   Is  given 

hbutlon  and   other  re- 

[aflx;t  co-ts,  ao  long  aa 

practices  are  certainly 

land  fre^  enterprise  and 

las     such      Government 

ag   industry   to  reduce 
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prices  but  tn  many  cases  stmflar  eondtttans 
as  mentioned  are  preaent  and  hold  prices  up 
artificially. 

The  Individual  Is  too  small  to  be  heard 
and  tf  we  do  not  get  legtslatlon  lUfBdently 
■trang  to  taring  about  a  balance  of  power, 
prices  will  not  come  down.  I  commend 
you  on  the  good  wort  you  have  been  doing 
and  tnge  you  to  continue  the  battle.  A 
union  shop  Instead  of  a  dosed  shop  la  not 
tbe  answer.  Men  and  Industry  must  be  free 
to  make  their  own  eholce  rather  than  be 
dictated  to  hj  the  modem  lalMr  racketeer. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Retirement  af  tkc  Nalioaal  Debt 


EXTENeiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  XAJtSAS 

or  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRKSSNTATIVaS 

Thursday.  AprU  2<,  1947 

Mr.  CX>LE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RicoRo,  I  include  the  foQowing  bill  in- 
troduced liy  me: 

A  bill  to  sataNlsh  a  alnJOng  fiuid  for  the 
payuMUt  of  Oovemmant  ohligatkins 

Be  it  enmeted.  etc. — 

sac  now  1.  There  la  created  In  the  Treas- 
ury, a  cunaiUatlve  sinking  ftmd  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  pubUc  debt.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  tn  eaci  fiscal  year, 
place  •lO.OOOjOOOjOOO  of  the  money  from  taxea 
ooUseted  tmder  chapter  S  of  the  Internal 
■avenue  Code  (relating  to  estate  taxasi.  In 
Boch  ■^"^"c  fimd,  and  moneys  not  espoid- 
ed  for  payownt  of  Interest  or  principal  for 
one  fiscal  year  ahall  be  added  to  tbe  fund  for 
the  foUowtng  year. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  te 
hereby  directed  to  use  said  sinking  fund,  first, 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Oovemment;  and  second,  to  retire  and  can- 
oM  sttch  long-term  bonds  and  notes  as  may 
outore  or  beaosue  callable  within  any  given 
flaeal  year;  and.  In  th*  event  that  several 
long-term  Isaues  mature  within  the  same  fie- 
cal  year,  priority  of  retirement  shall  be  given 
to  the  Isatie  or  laeues  having  the  longest  term 
of  maturity. 

(b)  Tbe  sinking  fond  ihaU  not  be  taed  to 
pay  Interest  oo  or  to  retire  obUgatUma  owned 
by  Government  agendas  or  oorporatiaaa  and 
sstahllahed  aa  trtwt  fundi,  and  special  Issues 
by  aet  of  Oongraas.  or  obligations  having  a 
mattirlty  period  of  one  calendar  year  or  leas. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  above  UmlUttons.  re- 
tirement of  all  other  obligations  shall  be  at 
the  direction  and  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sac.  t.  The  sinking  fund  and  all  additions 
thareto  are  hereby  apprtiprlated  for  use  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  aet. 


Pataalid  War  Matefials 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


m  THB  H008B  OF  RB>RESBIfTATIVBB 

Thurtdav,  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  8MTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  In  earnest  about  stop- 
ping communism,  then  we  should  stop 
this  practice  of  giving  away  potential  ar- 
ticles which  win  make  for  weapons  of 
war. 


I  have  before  me  a  statement  prepared 
by  Chester  T.  Lane,  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istrator, showing  the  materiais  that  were 
shipped  to  Russia  under  a  lend-lease 
agreonent  beginning  last  July.  There 
are  such  Items  as  radio  stations,  steam 
locoraottres,  marine  Diesel  engines, 
pumps,  crushing,  screening,  and  mixing 
machinery,  industrial  trucks  and  trac- 
tors, cranes,  derricks,  hoists,  winches, 
fan  and  blower  equipment,  electrical 
equipment,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  again  repeating  the  very  things 
that  we  did  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  wtien 
we  sent  oil  and  ammtmition  and  steel 
and  copper  to  Japan.  Let  us  cut  otit  tUs 
monkey  business. 

The  letter  and  statement  by  Mr.  Lane 
are  as  follows: 

OvTKCor  Tax  FOexKN 
LiQtooATioM  COMMiaaioMea, 
IFasAtii^oii.  D.  C  March  20,  iMT. 
The  Honorable  CBaaLas  A.  Bstow. 
house  of   Representativea . 

Dulm  Ma.  mtitam:  Through  tbe  dark  of  yoor 
committee,  we  have  received  a  reqoeat  to 
fumlah  the  committee  with  Information 
showing  the  lend-lease  ~ptpe  Une"  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Dnkm  made  since  July  1.  1M6. 
broken  down  by  months,  with  an  Indlcatkm 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  material  In- 
volved. The  attached  table  shows  the  dollar 
valtie  of  each  material  loaded  aboard  oeean 
vessels  In  each  month  from  July  1.  19M, 
through  December  SI,  1946.  with  a  brief  in- 
dication of  the  nature  of  the  btilk  of  the 
materials.  All  shipments  consisted  of 
material  covered  by  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  dat- 
ed Octot>er  15.  1945.  entered  into  under  the 
atitharlty  of  Section  g  (c)  of  tbe  Lend-Leaae 
Act. 

In  a  few  Instances  material  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Soviet  representatives  In 
this  country  prior  to  December  31.  1940,  and 
to  which  legal  title  bad  passed  prior  to  that 
date,  has  been  physically  removed  and 
shipped  by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  since  that 
date.  Except  for  those  Items,  all  ahlpments 
have  been  suspended  in  response  to  ths  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office's  opinion  that  shl|K 
ments  should  be  terminated  on  December  31, 
194i6,  unless  Congress  would  Indicate  that 
such  tenninaUon  had  not  been  intewled 
when  the  Third  Deflcleney  Appropriation  Act. 
1946  (PubJk:  Law  SSI),  signed  on  July  SS. 
1946.  waa  enacted.  The  Departments  re- 
quest for  action  on  this  matter  la  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Houae  and  Senate  Approprla* 
Uona  Oommlttees. 

If    any    further   tnformatlon    la    desired, 
please  do  not  healtata  to  eall  on  ua. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cncenw  T.  lAwx, 
Lentf-Leate  AdmynUtntor. 

Major  eategorie*  of  material  shipped  /rom 
July  .'  to  Dee.  il,  iM6,  lend-l»aMe  "pipe 
Une'  egreement  of  Oct.  IS.  194S.  between 
the  VnUed  State*  and  Union  o/  Soviet 
Socialist  Eepublics 


Meath 
(MM) 

Value 

Major  catcforlas  oi  matanal 

wy-. 

|H.flM,Tl? 

Sadie  5tatioB«,  over  1  kilo- 

watl. 
StsHB  IseoMXlvss. 
MsriiM  Diesel  encinca. 

/ 

Pumpe. 

CiwAw.^  ■CTwatae,    snd 

Indastrial    trucka  aad 

tiseton. 
OnasL  darrisks.  bsiaU.  snd 

wtadbes. 

BlseMsal    ntetlnc    sQotp* 

BMit,aMrtaesBdotksr. 
OenerMor  seta. 
Metai  BMitlng  and  baatlat 

Ifa^  eategor4es  of  matrtlal  shipped  from 
July  1  to  Dec.  il,  1948.  lend-lease  "pipe 
line-  emeement  o/  Oef .  tS.  iUS.  bettoeen 

the    United   States   and    Union   of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics — Continued 


Month 
aSM) 


117. 


Feptember.. 


Oeleber. 


Nevember. 


DseenlNr. 


ToM. 


1.8U,SW 


•.»*.7» 


4,  an.  ITS 


hta^m 


Major  raterorife  oi  material 


Oas  ftftfiatliif  and  prodoc- 

iae  appaiatas. 
Maartnetoote. 
Becondsry 


WeMinc  nachlaery. 
MtakW  aMi  aasft/Mn  m 

ehJMrir. 
Optical,  indlcatlar  aad  oen 

traWnc  aefMraftos, 
HlBlMViaed  teai  stc^. 
Tnilalari  vkr  aud  dotli 
Tir«i. 

Uub^tt  ptmeueU. 
Eaginaslor  trurk..v 
Sfme  parts  for  tracks. 
Stsan  toesBiotlvea. 
MariM  DweisiVkM. 
CampresHrf.    sujIm    sari 

other. 


CroskinK.    saeeobv     aad 

ntiuia  nMBkkwry 
Cran^^rricka,  bsM^  sad 

iadastrlal    tracks    aad 


FasMdhkiweri 

Bearkm. 

Valrw. 

Eleetrtaal    ntaUnc 

■eni. 
neaarator  apt«. 
PriiDarj     electric-power 

tfansflnsnoB  efjuffinient. 
Malar    aUitn    and    aaa- 

Uoltan. 
Fgundr}'  eqnipmcnt. 
Oas  granatinf  and 

wf  apparataa. 


chines. 
Wddlar 

aadetker. 
M»«al  rmttim 

Mining  and  qaatryiac 
chjnery. 


ladasuaO^TPe  la 
Sted-aOay  Uibea. 
InsolBted  wke  and  eabh. 


Mariae  Diatel  I 
Marine  wlmtoeiand  ( 
Oflwarakwt 


laca. 
Oascenaratlax.  eooditloDlaK. 


Metal  ml  Una 
LoeoBieUve  oar  wheel 
Marine  Diesel  eariaes. 
and 


Pattys,  a 
CtusMbk. 


aad 


CrauM,  dwridEa,  and  i 

Marine  reneiatar  afta   

PriiHry  ulertilvi  iWfi  Uaus- 

Qmsi 


MaeBnie  taov. 
CaaeDted    caibMs 


and  qoairylag  a»- 

cbtoery. 
Marine  Diesel  < 
Pbe^m. 
Eleelriasl 

ment. 
Oenenttec  seta. 
Blast  aad  rewbttatfag  tar- 


«,i«ioie 


Industrial-tTpe  lot 
Mine-type  loenmottves. 

Electrical 

ment 
Oenentor 
MaehiMtoali. 
Taiiasliisi  trpa  1m 
MlBe-typekwomotfvat. 
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To  get  some  Idea  of  bow  long  ago  that      eatad  on  tbe  weat  side  of  tbe  lllasonri.  per* 
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Ifr. 


VlJUbrnj  b  Ikt  MUMm  Valley 

[ON  OF  RIMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  •OOm   DAKOTA 

Of  t|u  bouss  of  RSPRXBINTATTVM 

Thwsdaw.  April  IT.  1947 

CASE    at    South   DakoU.      Mr. 
r.    under    permlirtoa    heretofore 

^ I  place  In  the  Ricom  portion* 

ofTn^dress  by  Dr.  RonaJd  P.  Lee.  chief 
hlstorluj  of  the  National  Park  Service, 

before   the   Westerners   and   the 

Friend!  of  the  Middle  Border  in  Chicago. 
reimaJIry  24.  1947: 

>  Drun-  SMTtC  Wataon.  and  friend*, 
tt  to  ablaaaur*  to  bar*  thia  opportunity  to 
meet  nth  the  Waatemera  in  joint  aaaalon 
vtttt  tt  a  rtlanda  of  the  Middle  Border  and  to 
diaexm  blatarle  and  prahlatodc  reacue  work 
Valley.    I  gr««  up  on  a  trlbu- 

^    ,     ._        laaoun^the  Heart   River.   In 

aouumUtarn  Jlorth  Dakota— and  moved  to 
tiM  "I  fete"  laat.  aa  Olraetor  Orury  re- 
kec .  a  oooapaiaUvely  ttm  year*  ago 
Ltvlr  I  in  Waahlncton.  D.  C .  I  mlaaad  the 
IClddla  Weat  until  an  Incident  occurred  which 
lUuatratad  to  me  bow  eloaa  the  Great  Plaint 
era  to  the  CaplUl.  The  father  of  a  friend 
ot  mini  came  to  Waahlngtoa — a  lean,  wiry 
liMltvklkial.  hia  faca  weather  beaten  and 
fraa  70  yeara  of  dry  farming  In  the 
Dakota  I  and  Wyoming.  One  Duat  Bowl  year 
wa  atot  d  outdoora  talking  on  a  windy  Waab- 
Ington  day.  Suddenly  the  old  man  raaehad 
up  lnt<  the  air  and  brought  bu  band  down 
rubbln  t  hu  flngara  together.  "Do  you  know 
what  t  kla  ia?"  he  aald.  opening  bla  hand  and 
klivwlni  partlclea  of  eandy  duat.  "Thta  ia 
aoU  tn  n  north  of  Laramie.  Wyo..  and  mixed 
in  wtUi  a  Uttle  clay  from  the  Dakou  Bad- 


tBfton 


to  the 

Natheilanda. 

Swltaarland. 

Takla. 


oath* 
ally  I 
Flalna 
The 


or  the 
on  Ita 


alnce  than,  aa  1  walk  around  in  Waah- 
I  tpot  here  and  there  little  patchea 
at  Ora4t  Plalna  aoU  that  have  drifted  In  with 
the  bd  duat  atorma  from  the  Middle  Weat. 
and  I    eel  mora  at  boaae. 

Uvli  g  In  the  M'owded  BmI  Increaaaa  ona'a 
appne  atlon  for  the  apaclouaneaa  of  the  Mia- 
paaln.     It  oeeupiea  ona-alath  of   the 
of  the  United  Stotaa.    It  la  eight 
tlmaa  fa  large  aa  New  Ingland.  and  10  tlmea 
aa  old  Kngland.    It  ia  equal  in  araa 
combined  dlmenaiona  of  Balfliim.  the 
Denmark.     Nonmy.    8aailen, 
Auatna.    Hungary.    Caachoalo- 
Uthuania.  and  Latvia.    An  optlmlatlc 
Iter  ler  baa  claimed  that  th*  Orcat  Plalna 
are   b<  unded  on   the  north  by  the  aurora 
boraal;  i.  on  the  eaat  by  the  riaing  sun.  on  the 
aouth  py  tba  procaaalon  of  th*  equlnoxaa.  and 
by  the  day  of  judgment.    Peraoa- 
hink  be  waa  asaggarating:  the  Oraat 
I  are  only  M  pareaat  that  large. 
Mlaaourl  Rlvar  la  oartalnly  one  of  the 
great     ivcra  of  the  continent     It  la  longer 
than  t  le  Yukon,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado. 
Red     Pour  Bute  capltala  are  altuatad 
banka     With  lu  uibutarMa  the  Mia- 
aoun  I  iver  dratna  part  or  aU  of  10  Btataa  and 
two  piovincaa  of  Canada.    It  la  on*  of  th* 
flrooke  leat  rlvera  in  the  country,  and  In  thla 
(h*  Mlaalaalppt.     It  haa  been  aald.  ac- 
eordlni  to  Stanley  Veaul.  that  of  all  the 
vartab  *  ttalaga  la  creauon  the  aaoat  uncer- 
tain a  «  th*  aetkm  of  a  ]xu-y.  the  atate  of  a 
I**  mind,  and  the  condition  of  the  Mla- 
lUTer. 
Wh(  a  I  waa  growing  up  th*  Stat*  of  NoeHl 
Dafeot  i  buUt  a  bridge  ovar  the  Mlaaourl  tOfm 
uf  Waaaarek  at  a  eoat  of  half  a  mlllkm 
Th*  taUovlag  y«ar  when  th*  lea 
and  b*pui  Aowta^  downati— m  thar* 
mtlea  above  the  new  brklga. 


north 


llM  witer 


hacked  up  for  mllca  behind  a 


dam  of  W*.    Tb*  preamir*  of  the  impoui 
water*  almoat  forced  th*  nv«r  into  an  all 
nat*   ehannal   which    would    have   left 
brftdga  Mt^  and  dry  a  mil*  aaray  from 
»>»<»  atoeaflt.    Aa  oo*  North  Dakou  «ngii 
Mid:  "1  qpcnt  a  yeara  putting  a  bridge 
th*  Mlaaourl.  and  It  looka  like  I  will  " 
*v*ry  y*ar  from  now  on  k**ping  th*  Ml 
under  the  brtdg*.' 

Sine*  the  people  of  th*  Unlt*d  States 
learned  bow  to  control  rlvera.  a  vaat  and  i 
nlflcent  plan  to  barneia  the  2.500  mll*a 
the  Mlaaourl  main  itream  and  many  tir 
that  mileage  of  tributary  atreama  ha« 
pro)ected. 

Programa  of  th*  Bureau  of  Reclamat 
and  the  Corpa  of  Bngln**ra  call  for  the  ~ 
mat*  conatructlon  of   lOfi  dama  to  pr 
power.  Irrigation,  navigation,  flood  and 
control.    Plve  huge  earth- All  dama  are  lo_ 
conatruetcd  on  the  main  utream  of  the 
aourl,  one  of  which  will  create  a  reset 
aoo  milaa  long  and  another  a  reeervoir 
miiea  long.    Daaaa  on  the  trlbuurlea  vary 
alae.  but  acme  will  be  aa  high  aa  200  feet. 

The**  great  atructurea.  together  with  * 
r*lat*<l  work*.  Including  canala.  power  pU 
eonatnwtioo  oampa.  pumping  eutlonr. 
ao  on.  eonatitute  a  coloaaal  engineering  . 
gram.    With  the  cumulative  changea  in 
territory  auiiiwdiM  *ach  projact  that 
aura  to  aoaaaa^aBy  the  development  of 
program,  mm  aay  anticipate  a  vaat 
atlon  in  th*  landaeap*  of  th*  Mlaaourl  Vi 
and  in  the  aoclal  and  economic  life  of 
p*ople. 

A  g*n*raUaB  from  now  th*  Mlaaourl  Vi 
wUl  pr*a*nt  a  vaaUy  dlffarant  appe«- 
than  it  doe*  today. 

MATiOMAL  rAax  asavici  aivb  th*  rtooa-J 
COITTBOL  PBooaaM 

What  doaa  the  National  Park  Service 
to  do  with  thla  vaat  flood-control  progri 
Seventeen  uniu  of  the  National  Park  8yat 
are  situated  In  the  Mlaaourl  Basin.  Four 
th***  are  national  parka,  including  Tel 
atone.  Rocky  Mountain.  Wind  Cave. 
Olacier.  11  are  national  monumenU.  indi 
Ing  Scotu  Bluff.  Port  Laramie,  and 
Battlefield:  and  i  are  national  memc 
1  of  which  ia  Mount  Ruahmore. 

The  first  national  park  eatabllahed  In 
United   States,   and   therefore   anywher*^ 
the  world,  ia  in  the  Mlaaourl  Baaln. 
park  la,  of  courae.  Tellowatone.     The 
national  monument,  proclaimed  by 
tlve    order    after    th*    enactment    of 
Antlqtatiea  Act  of  1006.  la  in  the  Mis 
Baaln.     This  national  monument  la 
Tower,  in  Wyoming. 

It    ia    the    primary    raaponalbUlty   of 
NaUonal  Park  Service.  In  r**p*et  to  th* 
sourl  Baaln  water-control  program,  to 
aerve  theae  natural  and  aclentlflc  reaoi 
which  have  b**n  **tabllah*d  aa  p*rmi 
tinlta   In  th*  national-park  ayatem.   uf 
paired  for  all  time  ao  that  thla  generat 
and  all  future  generation*  may  enjoy 
to  th*  full. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  ao  f ar  aa  I 
aware,  none  of  the  lOfl  flood-control  pro) 
In  th*  Mlaaotxrl  Baaln  wUl  duectly  affect 
permanent  praaervatlon  of  any  area  in 
national-park  aystem. 

Such  a  atatement  cannot  b*  made, 
tunately.  for  all  the  natlona  park  and 
ment  areas  ouuide  the  Misaouri  Baaln. 
It  ia  true  that  within  the  baaln  the  nat 
park  system,  ao  far  aa  we  now  know,  will : 
b*  aflactad  adwraaly   by  any  contem(' 
water-cootrol  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  new  recreat 
resource*  of  the  actlv*  kind  will  b*  det 
and  made  available. 


rmta  nr  aaaavota  aasaa 

Tb*  National  Park  8*mee  haa  a 
aBnc*m    with    th*    flood-control 
Upen  th*  r*qu**t  of  the  Bureau  of 
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On*  allde  ahowa  an  airplane  new  taken 
within  the  area  of  the  great  Oahe  iltiennrolr 
In  South  Dakou.  The  Oahe  Dam  will  be  lo- 
cated aom*  AO  mile*  north  of  Pierre,  S.  Dak., 
on  the  main  stream  of  the  Mlaaourl.  It  wlU 
create  a  reservoir  200  mllea  long,  reaching 
almoat  to  Biamarck,  N.  Dak. 

Preliminary  aurveya  of  this  reaervoir  area 
ahow  that  not  leaa  than  86  prehlatorlc  vlltage 
altae  will  be  aubraerged  at  full  pool.  Many 
of  theee  Indian  village  altea  are  unttaually 
large,  occupying  from  6  to  60  acres,  and  con- 
taining refuse  deposits,  house  pita,  and  other 
featuraa.  None  of  theae  altes  baa  been  oom- 
prehenalvely  excavated.  Together,  these  pre- 
historic remalna.  according  to  Dr.  Wedel,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  richest  and  moat  Im- 
portant archeoioglcal  areas  north  of  Mexico. 

In  the  foreground  of  this  airplane  view  la 
a  roughly  circular  area  known  aa  the  Buffalo 
Pasttirc  alte.  This  prehlatorlc  Indian  Tillage 
alte  la  located  near  the  upatream  tow  of  the 
propoaed  Oahe  Dam.  It  occupiee  an  area 
approximately  17S  by  135  yards  in  extent. 
It  is  stirrounded  by  a  ditch  7  to  10  paces  wide 
and  8  to  e  feet  deep.  Within  the  rampart 
are  30  to  40  house  pits. 

Prsoonstructlon  operations  at  the  Oahe 
Dam,  and  partteularly  earth  borrowing,  may 
deatroy  thla  prehistoric  village  imleaa 
archeoioglcal  esoavatloos  are  atarted  In  the 
near  futtire. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  Oahe  Dam  loca- 
tion and  near  to  It,  la  the  Bcotty  Phillips 
ranch  site,  another  prehlatorlc  Indian  vil- 
lage ahoam  In  another  airplane  view.  The 
primitive  remains  surviving  here  occupy 
an  area  eatlmated  to  be  136  by  75  yards 
la  aatent.  stirrounded  by  a  ditch  6  to  g 
paoes  wide,  and  3  to  5  feet  deep.  Within  the 
enoloeure  are  found  18  houae  pita  and  many 
amaller  depreeslons.  This  important  site  will 
be  destroysd  when  the  moving  of  dirt  for  the 
south  spillway  of  ths  Oahe  Dam  begins. 

aaci  AOAiNer  tom 

Salvage  archeology  la  a  race  against  time. 
Bven  the  preliminary  surveys  carried  out  eo 
far  wsrs  undertaken  late,  long  after  the  gen- 
eral flood -control  program  was  already  tinder- 
way.  Tw*lv*  month*  must  elapae  from  the 
time  a  financial  estimat*  of  the  coat  of  even 
a  preliminary  archeoioglcal  aurvey  la  aub> 
mltted  to  the  Oovemment  before  the  appro- 
prutad  funda  are  available  to  begin  work. 
After  the  preliminary  survey  la  completed, 
axMther  12  months  is  very  likely  to  etapee 
before  funds  for  comprehensive  excavation 
become  available.  Excavation  work  may  be 
delayed  further  by  alowneae  In  aecurlng  Fed- 
eral title  to  land  on  which  the  excavations 
must  be  carried  out. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  recovery  of  Important 
scientific  data  muat  be  carried  forward  In  a 
nuuuer  commensurate  with  the  tmiqtie  and 
Irreplaceable  character  of  the  data  involved. 
Painstaking  care  takes  additional  time.  Un- 
expected finds  laay  divert  or  alter  the  couree 
of  an  excavation  once  it  is  In  progrees.  and 
create  new  problems.  Bnglnsers  have  a  way 
of  speeding  up  construction  schedulss  so 
that  the  anticipated  length  of  time  during 
which  acientlfio  records  may  be  recovered  may 
be  shortened  unexpectedly.  All  theee  fac- 
tore  together  with  the  usually  alow  proceeees 
of  Oovemment  make  doubly  and  trebly  ur- 
gent the  pressing  forward  of  thla  program 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

So  tar  we  have  considered  only  paleonto- 
logleal  and  archeoioglcal  remalna.  Many  per- 
sona underestimate  the  hlatorlcal  antiquity 
of  lire  in  the  Misaouri  Valley  and  the  long 
lapa*  of  time  whk^  has  passed  alnce  the 
earliest  days  of  the  white  man's  explora- 
tion there  I  believe  I  am  right  In  aaylng 
that  Father  Marquette  waa  the  flxst  white 
man  to  have  sighted  the  Misaouri  River  and 
to  have  reported  the  fact.  Be  first  saw  It  In 
Juns  1873. 


To  ge^  some  idea  of  how  long  ago  that 
I,  let  me  remind  you  that  Is  1878  Jaibn 
MUton  waa  still  aUve  and  Charles  n  was  on 
the  throne  of  Bngland.  In  France,  Lo«rts  ZIV 
was  building  Versailles,  and  11  years  were 
to  go  by  before  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the 
throne  of  Rusala.  In  America,  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  one  erf  the  Pilgrims,  had  been  dead  only 
17  years.  Only  7  yeara  had  passed  atoce  the 
New  Netherlands  became  an  Kngllah  colony. 
Jtist  a  year  before  Father  Marquette  glimpeed 
the  Missouri,  the  Spanish  bad  begun  build- 
ing the  Castillo  de  San  Marcoa  In  St.  Au- 
guatine.  Eight  yeara  were  still  to  pass  before 
WUliam  Penn's  charter,  and  30  years  before 
the  witchcraft  episode  at  Salem.  Maaa.  In 
other  words,  the  MlSBouri  Valley  haa  a  long 
and  reapectable  hlatory  of  Ita  own  and  la 
not  ({ulte  the  new  country  easterners  are 
like  to  believe. 

HISTOST  VOLLOWS  VAXXBT 

The  course  of  history,  as  the  course  at  pre- 
history, tended  to  follow  the  river  valley. 
It  was  a  route  for  explorers.  Here  were  lo- 
cated the  early  fur- trading  posts,  the  Indian 
agencies,  the  military  posts,  and  the  pioneer 
settlements  and  villages  which  later  became 
towns  and  dtiea. 

Beginning  last  July,  the  NatlomU  Park 
Service  Initiated  a  survey  of  historic  lites 
and  buildings  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
Missouri  Reservoir  program.  Mr  M*»rrlll  J. 
Mattes,  a  historian  of  long  and  valuiible  ex- 
perience In  the  history  of  the  Wwit.  was 
assigned  to  this  undertaking  and  Tor  the 
past  several  months  has  been  collecting  data 
from  his  base  of  operations  In  our  ng ion  ZI 
office  at  Omaha. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  tummarlae  all  of  the 
findings  which  Mr.  Mattes  has  made  to  date, 
but  insuad  win  Illustrate  with  slldss  re- 
cently secured  from  the  United  Stetes  Sig- 
nal Corps  some  of  the  western  military  posts 
which  will  be  dlrecUy  or  indlrecUy  iiffected 
by  projecu  which  are  high  cm  the  ooostruc- 
tlon  program. 

Slide  1  Is  a  view  of  Fort  Randall  In  what 
is  now  South  Dakota,  the  slta  of  wblch  Is 
situated  directly  at  the  base  of  the  Foit  Ran- 
daU  Dam.  Fort  Randall,  an  active  military 
post  from  1868  to  1803.  was  one  of  a  stTstegle 
chain  of  frontier  poaU  which  Indtideil  ForU 
Leavenworth.  Riley.  Laramie,  Keami^.  and 
Rldgely.  It  played  a  leading  part  In  cbe  In- 
dian War.  1863-88. 

Here  you  see  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on 
dreae  parade  at  Fort  Randall  In  1880. 

Slide  3  Is  another  view  showing  Company 
B  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  on  dress  pa- 
rade with  Captain  Bentsonl. 

Slide  3  ahows  Sitting  Bull,  who  led  tils  war- 
riors in  the  Battle  of  the  UtUe  Big  ISom,  Is 
shown  here  VTlth  his  family  as  a  prisoner 
at  Fort  Randall.  Dakota  Terrttory,  In  1883. 
Captain  Bentaonl  Is  on  horseback  In  the 
background. 

Only  one  btillding  of  old  Fort  RaiKlall  Is 
left.  Portions  of  the  chapel  survive  and.  ac- 
cording to  preeent  plans  of  the  Ccvps  of  En- 
gineers. It  wUl  be  restored.  The  site  of  the 
fort  Is  Immediately  below  the  great  dam  and 
may  be  affected  by  spillway  constroeUon 
Plans  are  under  way.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
jected work  on  the  chapel,  to  recover  hla- 
torlcal material  trcnn  the  slta  by  excavation, 
to  mark  the  foundations  of  certain  struc- 
ttves,  collect  records,  and  to  develop  a  mu- 
seum and  exhibit  program. 

The  alte  of  old  Fort  Randall  will  cot  be  a 
unit  In  the  National  Park  System.  It  will 
be  preserved  through  the  Corps  of  Brjglneer* 
or  an  appropriate  Stata  or  local  agency.  But 
It  ahotild  be  carefully  noted  that  even  ele- 
mentary preaervatlon  Is  dependent  utxm  the 
expenditure  of  fluids  for  this  purpose  In  the 
very  near  future.  Fort  Randall  is  now  under 
construction,  and  the  old  fort  site  oitist  be 
cared  for  from  the  beginning  of  clearing  op- 
erations If  Ita  full  value  Is  to  be  reaeoiid. 

SUde  4  la  a  view  of  an  Army  detai:bment 
pitching  camp  at  Fort  Bennett,  8.  Dak.^  lo- 


cated on  the  west  sMe  of  the  Iflasoarl,  per- 
hapa  40  miles  above  Pierre  and  within  the 
Oi^ie  reeervoir  area.  Fort  Bennett  waa  es- 
tablished In  1870  and  abandoned  In  1888. 
Among  other  buildings  It  had  barracka  for 
two  ecMnpanlea,  oOloers'  quartera,  guard  house. 
three  storehouses,  and  two  blodUiouses.  all 
built  of  Cottonwood  logs. 

Slide  6  Is  of  Cheyenne  Indian  Agency  as 
located  at  Fort  Bennett  and  as  it  looked  In 
1876. 

Slide  8:  Proceeding  on  up  the  Missouri,  we 
come  to  Fort  Tottan,  1867-80.  Situated  on 
the  sotrtheost  shore  of  Devil's  Lake.  Dakota 
Territory,  Fort  Totten  vrtU  not  be  directly 
affected  by  the  flood-control  program,  but 
will  be  Indirectly  Influenced  by  developmenta 
In  the  vicinity.  It  was  established  aa  a  mili- 
tary poet  In  1887  by  Oen.  A.  H.  Terry.  "Tie 
original  fort  was  constructs  of  logs  which 
were  later  replaced  with  brick  buildings,  so 
that  It  came  to  be  iLnown  as  one  of  the  beat- 
buUt  forta  In  North  Dakota.  It  was  used 
principally  as  troops'  winter  quarters  and 
housed  from  one  to  five  oompaniea  of  soldiers 
at  a  time.  Theee  troops  were  occupied  In 
keeping  the  Indians  In  check,  protecting 
railroad  survey  parties,  and  the  International 
Boundary  Commlasion. 

Slide  7:  StlU  further  west  Is  TellowtaU 
Canyon  on  the  Big  Born  River  near  the  Mon- 
tana-Wyoming boundary.  This  view  "hows 
the  spectacular  character  of  eanycm  topog- 
ranhy.  Hare  a  Bmltbeonian  fi*ld  party  haa 
found  much  archaologleal  evidence.  Includ- 
ing fire  hearths,  rock  drelee.  quarry  aon^a, 
flakes,  and  scattared  artuaeta,  as  well  as  rock 
shelters. 

Slide  8:  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the 
TellowtaU  Canyon  and  dam  slta  Is  the  slta 
of  old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith.  1888-88.  This  fort 
waa  the  northernmost  of  three  military  posta 
established  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1866  In  an  effort  to 
protact  travelera  along  the  perilous  BoEeman 
Trail.  The  other  two  were  Fort  Reno  and 
Fort  Phil  Kearney. 

Thla  view  la  from  a  sketch  by  Anton  Scbon- 
bom  aa  redrawn  by  Captain  IXIsmay. 

These  slides  give  only  a  fragmentary  eoa- 
eeption  of  the  effect  of  the  Missouri  flood- 
oontrol  program  upon  historic  sites  and 
btilldlnga.  A  better  conception  Is  provided 
by  s  recent  statameni  submitted  by  Mr. 
Msttet  as  part  of  a  preliminary  repent  on 
the  Oahe  Reeervoir  in  SouUi  Dakota: 

"■UltHAtT  Oe  STTBI  W  OARX 

"Following  la  a  highly  oompreaaed  sum- 
mary of  the  more  significant  altea  Involved 
In  the  Oahe  Reaervoir.  all  In  South  Dakota: 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  ol  1804-8. 
a  primary  historical  event,  left  18  recorded 
camp  sites  within  the  reservoir  area  which 
have  bean  identified.  The  early  fur  trade, 
which  became  the  vehicle  of  western  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.  Is  represented  by 
VaUeli  post  (1804).  Fort  Manuel  (1813-13). 
Fort  Frlmeau  (1881).  and  Ashley  Island,  the 
setting  for  the  bloody  ela*h  tietween  Arikara 
Indians  and  American  soldiers  and  fur  trap- 
pers m  1838.  which  precipitated  a  new  era 
in  fur  uade  history. 

"Ths  surviving  'Barney  cabin'  (1865|  and 
the  extanslve  sites  of  Fort  Sully  (1868-941 
and  Fort  Bennett  (1870  81)  are  reminders 
of  the  Indisn  ware  and  military  occupation. 
The  dMyenne  River  Indian  agency  and  the 
St.  Stephens  and  St.  Benedict  missions  cm 
the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  are  symbolle 
of  cultural  values  important  to  the  historic 
Sioux  Nation. 

•*nie  period  <rf  early  white  settlement,  dur- 
ing Dakota  Territorial  days,  is  rtchly  repre- 
sented by  the  Oahe  mission  (1874)  and  the 
Buffalo  pasture  of  Philips  ranch  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  dam  site,  and  by  such 
river  ^ost  towns  as  Fairbank.  Forest  City. 
Soranton.  and  Le  Beau. 

"The  immensity  of  the  Oahe  Besaeclr 
project,  la  effect  obliterating  the  Inmedlata 
valley  of  the  Mlssotiri  Blvae  foe  ovw  300 
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It  ha  I  long  been  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist Pa  ty  line  In  this  country  to  accuse 
errrybqdy  who  oppoMs  communivn  of 
Paadst.  a  HiUerlte.  anti-Semitic. 
Bonopoly-capltalist.  or  an  impe- 
Oot  good  vay  In  which  to  tilt 
id^offkii)  bdckfioimd  of  fome 
about  whose  left-wing  affllla- 
tlooa  j^  haft  aone  quaaUon  It  to  aotind 
praaance  acalnai  Um  atniatar  as- 
godless  communism.  If  he  be- 
reblylng  In  the  Commie  code  words 
of  the  party  liners,  he  may  not  be  a  Com- 
but  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  If  he  Is  a  Communist  he  will 
li  to  the  abusive  lingo  In  which  the 
^kscista  tmm  oome  k>  specialise. 
8i  turday  SVdntac  Poet,  therefore, 
docs  WfU  to  present  Its  analysis  of  the 
of  faacisin  and  ci— ■iiiism. 
Spcdker.  for  a  ttat  ent  could  dis- 
tlngulsj)  between  the  basic  toiets  of  fas- 
communiSB  by  the  varying 
of  the  mustadMB  of  the  leading 
of  these  totalitarian  doctrines, 
but  noir  that  Hitler  Is  dead,  even  that 
slim  mirgin  of  dlCerence  has  ceased  to 
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let   the  Saturday   Brening 
Post  tell  Its  own  story  in  answer  to  the 
proToc^tlve  question.  How  To  Tell  Fas- 
Communism. 

ib»  Saturday  Kvtotng  Post  of  April 
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wttb  Oomaunisii  and  Psselsu 
Kit  tbat  tiM  OOBiMall 
tbov  "beU«T«  noltaar  k 

■  aro  "oo  the  Ml"  and  no  eut  tl 

_^ aiovwBMnt  oC  anenpHtoiy  ri 

tlM  Co«sa»uoMU  «nd  ttatlr  •ympatblavrt 
outwardly  and  temporarily— to  w«ak«n 
forcM  or  tif  Mir    ThU  mmm  to  !••»• 
tiM  idM  tbat  to  SMilautn  (rMdom  at 
i»cy.  It  u  DMSSsary  to  kMp  up 
with  a  ffotip  oppuMd  to  tr« 

„_  ,. irsey     In  sny  sytnt.  Mr    I 

ln«Utt  that  'to  lump  ths  Ounmuniit*  wM 
th«  faMtaU  ta  an  atrocUiua  rsadlng  u(  hi 
tory.  an  in»liiii»on  lo  chaiia  in  inttrnaiior 
"•Utlima  with  RiiMils  Mtd  aaatant  iurop«  " 
Thar*  art,  It  la  raadlly  aUmlUad,  at  \mt 
tw*    BMijor  difltrsnraa  batwaen  sodununl 
snd    fsMUm     Oita    la    that    iba    Fmoi 
althar    thruitfh   o«rv  aaaiicaa   or   oorrvipf 
psrmittad  a  lot  of  people  lo  aacapa  from  tl 
ilava  atalsa     TbMt  rafUMM  wart  abU  lu 
ihf  rMt  of  us  whut  ihs  fasctat  "wava  of 
fuiurt"  wsa  Ilk*  in  pracuea     Tht  iutinl 
Communist  rtgims  hM  b««n  toughtr:  r- 
ftw  sseaps,  tv»n  today     Anothtr  difltri 
le  mat.  wharaat  tha  faieisi  ntth  kiIui 
sbread  had  to  dapand  en  •  bandfui  vt  dul 
oua  Torkvill*  Oarmans  and  tha  Amtrir 
wtv«  flf  brckan-dnwn  Italian  eounta, 
OodMMNtlBt  Afth  ooluren  inrludaa  tome 
ttia  fanciaat  tntalttrtuaU  of  iha  day 

A  footnoia  to  this  oonfualun  It  tuppMad 
Arthur  KoMtlsr  in  an  intarvlaw  in  Utr  Ml 
Uadar     Speaking  of  what  baa  bappanad 
tha  la(t.  Mr    KosatUr.  whu  rtgarda  hims 
as  ur   tbat  aids,  said:   "Today  tha  laft 
allant  about  tha  crtmss  of  tUUnlat  lot  ' 
tsrunlam.  allant  by  dlat.of  ita  moral  la 
tudt.  booauaa  of  lU  falas  sllsf  lanca;  tha  lef 
by  tha  am  of  omissloo.  btoomsa  an  aoer 
plica  of  ttoia  aastarn  naonastam.     The 
la  tha  prlsonar  of  Ita  own  paat ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  same  edition 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  that  whl 
contained  the  foregoing  editorial  I  cai 
across  another  diasiigilon  of  the  evei 
of  our  times  which  Members  of  Cc 
gress  may  well  read  with  profit.  Ore 
should  go  to  this  largest  of  all  AmerU 
magazines  for  Its  astute  analysis  of 
phenomenon  of  publicity  which 
largely  been  overlooked  by  the  averi 
American.  The  following  editorial 
well  have  been  entitled  "The  Record 
Broken  but  the  AntlMBi  Lingers 
However,  the  erudite  edilora  of  this  Joi 
nallstlc  legacy  of  Benjamin  Pranl 
have  named  their  editorial  Lame 
Columnists  Shellac  the  GOP. 

Many  Americans  from  coast  to 
may  have  wondered  at  times  why 
many    columnists    and    commenti 
make  a  tmslness  of  concentratinR  crll 
cal  blasts  upon  the  Republican  Par 
Some  have  thought  It  to  be  malice :  soi 
have  attributed  It  to  ignorance  or  ci 
less  reporting:  others  have  believed  It 
be  the  result  of  something  more  sit 
or    staitUng.    The    following    editoi 
hoiwever.  allays  these  susptcloru  and 
tributes  this  tirade  against  Republic 
to  what  appears  to  be  a  very  natt 
cause — lame  duck  columnists  like 
duck  politicians  are  slow  to  relinqi 
their  creeds  and  their  causes.     In 
time,  the  great  fields  of  radio  and 
prtai  will  certainly  produce  columi 
and  eOHimentators  who  are  more  in  tt 
with  the  times  and  whose  commenti 
upon  the  present  are  not  poisoned  or 
verted  by  prejudices  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  your 
Ing  and  to  the  thotightf  ul  reading  of 
Ooagnas  sod  the  eotmtry  tha  folic 
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had  to  be  acted  on.  This  number  is  to  be 
compared  with  a  total  of  11,050  nomlnatlona 
for  the  whole  aeaalon  of  the  previoua  Con- 
greaa.  Oongreea  alao  received,  in  lu  first  S 
weeks,  a  total  of  473  bUls.  of  which  8  have 
been  paaeed.  In  the  oorreapondlng  period 
of  the  Sevsaty-eigbth  Oongreas— 1948,  that 
era  of  barmonlotis  and  quiet  etDclency— Oon- 
greea received  801  bills  and  passed  8.  Top- 
ping the  whole  argtmtent,  of  couraa,  ta  the 
fact  that  the  WhIU  Rottae  and  tha  Federal 
bureaucracy  are  sUU  In  the  hands  of  the 

We  hold  Bo  brief  for  the  Republleans  In 
Congress  as  the  operators  of  a  itreamllned, 
well-oiled  polltleal  machine,  bi  the  early 
part  of  the  session,  the  oolumnuu  did  at- 
tempt to  show  tbst  Ssnator  T*rr  was  trying 
to  Buke  the  party  into  Just  that—a  amooth. 
wsll-olled  polltleal  machine,  Whan  It  looked 
as  If  the  Republloana  might  have  a  ma- 
chine, thla  was  luppoesd  to  be  bed.  When 
the  maehine  idea  turned  out  lo  be  nothing 
but  damooraoy  at  work,  the  kaSMMf  buya 
detected  chaua.  Rothlng  If  perfeel.  but  our 
feeling  la  that  the  RepUDllcani  dont  look  ao 
bad  eaeept  to  thoee  who  wlah  thty  weren't 
"loans  at  all. 


AlU  Wklckti  D««scricy  tl  Work  b 
Pyiippiaei 

.    nriHSION  OP  RIMARXS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroamA 

XN  THl  HOtTtI  OF  RIPRBINTATIVM 

Wedneiday.  AprU  IJ.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
Thursday,  April  10.  1947,  published  an 
article  by  Mr.  William  H.  Newton  en- 
titled "Asia  Watches  Democracy  at 
Work  In  Philippines."  This  is  a  splen- 
did article  and  one  that  I  trust  will  oe 
read  by  Members  of  Congress  at  both 
ends  of  the  Capitol. 

The  United  States  set  a  new  pattern  In 
international  affairs  when  it  gave  the 
Philippine  Islands  their  independence. 

Our  act  was  a  rededlcation  to  the  basic 
principles  contained  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  implemented  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Our  act  was  the  remuneration  of  a 
policy  of  Imperialism. 

Our  act  struck  directly  at  those  forms 
of  government  that  fail  to  accept  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  as  the  founda- 
tion of  civilization  and  government. 

Asu    Watchxs    DxMocsAcrr    at    Wobx    nr 

PRXUPPijiia 

(By  WUllam  H    Newton) 

Manila.  April  10. — Thla  brand-new  repub- 
lic, which  haa  yet  to  celebrate  iu  flrat  birth- 
day, ta  carrying  the  challenge  of  American 
democracy  to  communlam  In  the  Orient. 

Millions  upon  mllllona  of  people  in  the 
Far  Kaat.  oppressed  for  centuries  under  aya- 
taaaa  at  aaelant  feudalism,  today  are  prepar- 
ing to  dxioae  between  western  democracy  and 
Soviet  communlam. 

aCBtnLOTMO   UNUEI   WAT 

In  China.  Japan,  and  India  the  conflict 
between  the  two  aystema  la  going  on.  by  polit- 
ical meana  in  India  and  Japan,  by  lItII  war  In 
China.  What  happena  here  to  democracy'a 
neweat  and  proudeat  offaprlug  may  help  to 
decide  the  issue.    The  Oriental  peoplee  in- 


volved constitute  half  the  population  of  the 
world. 

Democracy  and  Independence  in  the  Plilllp- 
plnee  is  orcheetrated  by  the  steady  pounding 
of  hammers,  the  whine  of  aawa,  and  the 
squawking  horna  of  American  Jeepa.  Tem- 
porary wooden  buildings  ara  going  up  every- 
where to  replaee  homes  and  offlcee  wrecked 
In  the  fight  for  ICanlla.  The  city  moves 
on  little  Jeepneya,  Jeeps  converted  into  amsU 
busses  by  the  addition  of  wooden  aeati  and 
tops. 

The  Fhlllppinea  are  reeovarlng  froeii  the 
Urrlble  devaaution  of  the  war.  Tblnga  are 
a  long  way  from  perfect,  but  they're  atiadlly 
getting  better,  The  degree  of  reoovery  le 
probably  graater  than  in  any  area  of  the 
world  wbloh  waa  ooouplad  by  tba  enemy. 

Nsra  Is  iba  reoord  to  dste ! 

The  eaport  of  eopra— the  vegetable  fiit  ob- 
tained from  the  eoeenut  from  whleh  a<;«p  la 
■aada  '  la  already  abo>e  tha  prewar  level 

Ooaatwise  shipping  has  reaebed  10  p«)reettl 
of  Its  prewar  peak. 

Of  the  18  dividend-paying  gold  minaa  Is 
operation  before  the  war,  8  are  again  iti  pro- 
duetion,  and  by  the  end  of  thla  year  tba  lainea 
will  be  producing  40  percent  of  tbair  pi'ewar 
oapaolty  Tha  mining  of  gold  repraaentkl  M 
per<«nt  of  all  Fhlllppinea  mining.  Chrome 
mlnea  are  operatlne  at  80  percent  of  piewar 
oapaolty  The  amalTer  copper,  iron,  and  man* 
ganeae  mlnea  have  not  ytt  reaumed  operiiUoa, 

Before  the  war  the  Jape  controlled  the 
ooaatal  fishing.  Tbelr  fisliing  ersit  warn  ds- 
stroyed.  lut  by  eonstruoting  small  erikft  of 
thei*-  own  and  obtaining  vessels  from  the 
United  States  the  Plliptnos  have  brought,  the 
eat(^h  up  to  80  percent  of  tha  prewar  level. 

By  the  next  harvest  the  production  of  rice 
win  be  above  the  1940  war  Agive.  Froduotlon 
of  corn  Is  higher  than  before  the  war. 

Production  of  hemp  Is  sbou^  one-thtid  of 
the  prewar  figure. 

All  theee  atattatlea  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  complete  devastation  auCered 
by  the  ooimtry.  Manila  Itaelf  was  a  battle- 
ground. All  the  buildings  which  the;  did 
not  use  as  defense  poets  were  deliberately 
blown  up  by  the  Japs. 

CUKIZNCT  BOUND 

Prlcea  are  coming  down.  In  May  1948. 
bread  coat  the  equivalent  of  $2  a  pound. 
Now  It's  10  cents  a  pound.  Rice,  which  In 
May  1945.  coat  82.50  a  ganta  (5  pounds),  now 
costs  70  cents  a  ganta.  In  1945  cheap  cotton 
textiles  cost  between  47  and  Sll  a  yard.  Now 
It's  60  cents  a  yard. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  construction  ma- 
terials, building  coats  are  high.  Most  of  the 
city 'a  hotels  were  destroyed  In  those  that 
were  left  rates  are  astronomical — If  yovi  can 
get  a  room.  Meat  Is  still  expensive  because 
Australia,  which  used  to  supply  the  Phllip- 
plnes.  has  diverted  her  production  to  Britain. 

But  prices  of  things  the  average  FUaplno 
needs  and  uses  slowly  but  steadUy  arc  Iwlng 
reduced.  His  wages  are  paid  in  national  cur- 
rency which  is  as  sound  as  the  United  States 
dollar  and  backed  by  depoelta.  There  a  no 
printing  press  money  here  as  in  China  and 
almost  every  other  war-ravaged  coimtry. 

CaOWUfO    FAIMS 

This  new  child  of  democracy  isn't  a  per- 
fect baby  by  any  means.  It  suffers  quite  a 
bit  from  growing  pains.  Currently  the 
fashion  in  the  Philippine  Congress  In  for 
everybody  to  accuse  everybody  else  of  graft 
and  corruption. 

American  agencies.  Involving  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Conuniaslon,  have  not  been  exempted  from 
criticism  In  this  regard. 

There  is  lawlessness  and  defiance  ol  au- 
thority—heritages of  the  Japan  occupation 
when  it  waa  a  man's  patriotic  duty  to  op- 
pose and  defy  the  government.  Toung  men 
swagger    around    the    atreets    with    pistols 


strapped  to  their  belte  and  there  are  high- 
way robberiee  reminlaoant  of  Amerlca'a  old 
West.  But  lawleeaneea  gradually  is  being 
brought  under  control 

The  PhUlppines  have  received  American 
help  m  their  deeperate  aUuggle  to  rebuUd 
their  rumed  land.  That  help  has  been  at. 
fectlve.  Compared  with  other  war-tors 
oountriea  the  reoord  of  recovery  and  the  reo- 
ord 01  thla  young  democracy  la  impressive. 
It  hss  got  to  be  impressive. 

Asia  Is  watching. 


New  DmJ  OPA  fsr  Gmcs 
EXTENSION  OP  RBMARXS 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

»  TMB  MOUBB  OF  BBFRBUIfTATlVM 

Tuudav.  AprU  If.  Iflf 

Mr.   BUPPBTT.    Mr.   Spetktr.  Mr. 

TruflAtn'f  propoied  Manohurlan  Incident. 
offlolalJy  ealled  Oretk-Turko  intervtn* 
tlon,  mgjr  become  g  regaongbl*  ftotlmllt 
of  Japangat  development  (or  Mtnchukuo. 
In  beooffllDi  an  American  puppet  atatt, 
Oreece  la  to  get  New  Deal  OPA  and  WPA 
treatmenta  promptly.  Light  on  thla 
projeot  18  found  in  the  following  artlolg 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
S4.  1B47: 

Amssican  IkPsaTB  Flam  Fane  Cvaae.  BsnoM- 
IMO    IN    RnvsN    roe    Qasaa    Am— Dasft 

OTMia  RSFOaiia.  FBOM  BOAK-TKS-ltlCM  TAg 

TO    CONTBOL    Olr    LABOa.    CtntttMCT— FOaXBI 

RaposT  OK  THS  Wat 

(By  Oarl  Thompson) 

Washinotom. — The  Greeks  may  have  a 
phrase  loi  it:  Omlcron  PI  4Upha— which 
meana  Jiut  plain  OPA 

Price  control  and  rationing  of  consumer 
goods  are  high  on  a  llat  of  reforma  Uncle 
Bam  is  likely  to  exact  from  the  Greek  Gov- 
enunent  In  return  for  United  Btatea  finan- 
cial aid 

Specialists  on  Oreece  are  now  preparing 
a  number  of  other  economic  pluga  to  stuff 
In  holes  they  say  dralnad  off  a  good  part  at 
the  4360.000.000  or  more  spent  by  UNRRA  In 
that  Balkan  nation  up  to  March  SI. 

"There've  got  tc  be  some  major  reforms  In 
Oreece  if  the  spending  program  there  is  to 
be  ruccessfxil."  says  one  State  Dei-artment 
official.  "We  dont  want  to  pour  good  money 
after  bed" 

TAX  AMD  cbMTWOC 

The  AmerlCi<.n  planners  suggest  more 
"soak  the  rich"  taxation,  export  and  Import 
controls  reminiscent  of  United  States  war- 
time regulations,  currency  and  banking  re- 
forma, and  controls  over  wages  and  agri- 
cultural credits.  And  these  suggestions,  if 
adopted  as  firm  United  States  policy,  can 
be  backed  up  by  power  to  withhold  the 
planned  aid  tc  Oreece. 

The  experta  want  their  economic  pro- 
gram ready  to  function  as  eoon  as  Oongreea 
votes  final  approval  of  the  leglslatlo»^  to  pro- 
Tide  emergency  funds  for  Oreece  and  Tur- 
key. The  07  to  23  vote  In  favor  of  the  bin 
by  the  Senate  this  week  la  spurring  the 
State  Department 'a  efforts  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic program  ready  to  go  when  the  meas- 
ure gets  a  Presidential  signature.  The 
House  will  Uke  up  the  bill  next  week. 

The  Trtunan  administration  oontewtplates 
spending  up  to  8860.000  XKX)  In  Greece  dur- 
ing the  next  16  months.  About  8900.000,000 
of  this  wlU  com«  from  the  4400.000,000 
Greek-Turkish  aid  measure  now  before  Oon- 
greea.   Another  850,000,000  to  860,000,000  is 
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Btiaa  eomaa  from  Income  and  tnhartt- 
■aa.    Maarly  40  percent  ara  ralaed  by  a 
toburco  consumption. 

control  and  ratlonluf :  Thara  haea 

t  auch  aonttda  teOraaea  asea^  fof 

NgvlatkHia  oa  UICRIU  fooda. 

Ct>ntrol  o<  Im porta  and  exports:   Many 

h«va  Ooodad  Oraaca  and  dralaad 


Pi  Ice 


rafutetJon:   Altbougn  a  eur- 
1.  iHftfy  tfOBlnated  by  Wrtt- 
Onitad   Stetaa   kaaoibew.    haa   at- 
Um^tfd    to   atabllla*   ttaa  Oraak    draduna. 
Is  eonatant  prajaura  to  speed  up  tha 
prtntliLg 
lat« 


|a  and  manpower  regulation :  Needed 

lo  nmdt  and  railroads  have  been  neg* 

ipwtly  UtfOOgb  Inability  of  the  Greek 

to  pay  labor  enotagb  IB  tariM 

J  power  for  coosunMr  gOOdi. 

Covemmental  expendlturea:  The  Greek 

elTll-e^lce  system   Is  under  cloee  scrutiny 

amn  bu'eauerats.    They  ace  means  for 

tb*  Ore^  budget  by  eliminating 

p^rrella. 

M  arehant -marine  control:  The  Goirern- 

up  to  now  baa  exerted  little  control 

■able  shipping  mtereeu  who  report- 

I  r*  accumulating  prt^ta  abroad. 
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tar  Oreee*  in  blanket  approprla-      day)  la 


relief 


bill  bafora  Onigiwi  laaeaa  almoat  en- 

to  the  PraaMeat  the  ■palling  out  of 

on  which  Greek  aid  will  be  advanced. 

ras  to  be  left  to  the  mlaalon  detailed  to 

under  tenaa  of  the  measure 

t   plana  contemplate  an   Aaarlaan 

Mtsalon  to  be  beaded  by  one  aiaa, 

borrowed  from  the  Army.    But  the 

OapartBMnt  will  have  a  determining 

In  It. 

■tin  cuutnareray  In  Washington  as 

■trongly  the  United  States  ahould 

tu  ecunomlc  big  stick  to  bring  about 

reforms  In  the  Balkan  natloo.    One 

within  the  Stata  Department  contends 

aim  of  the  MOO.000.000  aid  program 

I  top  Cooununlat  aggression     And.  they 

■  of  no  concern  how  the  money's  spent. 

I  aa  It  does  that. 

another.  Npparantly  influential  laetlOB 
the  Greek  people,  and  even  the 
Government.  wUl  willingly  Inatl- 
najor  tatamsl  reforms.  If  backed  and 
by  the  United  Statee.    Proponenta  be- 
oflatlon  In  Greece  la  drlTlng  the  people 
to  the  extreme  left  and  tha  extraaaa 
would  lend  strength  to  tha 
.  they  believe. 


Greek 


to  ba  abU  to  afford  the 


The  Greek  foreign  aschange  balance 
baaa  rapidly  dwindling.  Gold  and  foral 
exchange  holdlnga  dropped  from  »170  ooo  0 
on  October  1.  1M6.  to  iM.OOO.OOO  on  M  ctx 
1M7.  And  aM.OOO.OOO  of  tlka  ItBjOO  (.XX) 
in  sterling  balancea.  limiting  til  «ee  i.>  t 
British  sphere  where  there  U  a  shortage 
goods  on  which  It  can  be  spent. 

One  UNRRA  obaerver  has  called   cnnX 
over  Greek  importt  a  Joke. 

"In  both  Athena  and  Salonika,  even  si 
towna.  treaaendoUB  numbers  of  Swiss  watel 
aia    oa    sale     Store    windows    are    full 
Parker   Si's.  Dunhlll   lighters,   new   k( 
aytoa  hoee.  and  all  the  latest  perfumes 
Prance     Englishmen,  who  have  been  putt 
up  with  the  austerity  at  home  In  order' 
build  up  their  export  trade  are  more  IT 
annoyed  when  they  find  huge  quanttti 
ftne  IttgUab  woolens  m  a  country  whl 
much  worse  off  eoustoaikally  than  their 
And  you  can  buy  good  Scotch  whuky 
where - 

Greater  exporta  of  Greek  goods— rum 
about  one-third  prewar  volume— will  ba 
mmi^ad    by    the    American    mission. 
feooat  wporta  of  olive  oil  and  other  val\ 
Greek  goods.  Including  currsnU  and  rat 
spongaa.  liqueurs,  leather,  and  some  spl 
^e  Greek  Government  msy  be  persuad*  ' 
put  Into  force  strict  Inventory  and  hoai 
regulatlona  to  pry  out  the  hoJdint-  "f 
portable  goods  and  convert  them  intu  l( 
eichange. 


right 
Buxlctata 


Th4  case  for  controls  la  backed  up  by  such 
UNR]  ;A  reporta  as  theee. 

"Oi  Jy  a  aoaall  amount  of  food  la  oa  the 

geneifU  ration  in  Greece  Kmt  oaty  the  ra- 

foed  Is  price  controlled.    Theaa  prloaa 

balow  the  price  level  at  aea- 

food  such  aa  BMat.  fata 

latry  ymitmu.     Thia  meana  that,  ta 

to  live,  a  aaa  must  buy  a  good  pavtlea 

food  on  the  open  aaarket  at  an  eatl- 

coat  of  three  to  ftva  tlmce  the  coct  ot 

rauoa     •     •     •    at  leaat  1*  par- 

If  the  Greek  people  have  to  kail  port  off 

rmttoa   (about  100  calorlaa  a 


Ref 


1  Loaf  Orerdnc  oa  Waf  acTj 
UbwAd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  tnimsoTA 
IN  TBS  BOV8B  OP  RBPRBSKNTAI 
Wednesday.  April  23.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  U 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
RtcoKD.  I  include  the  followlnR  ai 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  Wa&hin| 
Evening  SUr  of  April  18. 1947: 

RxvoaMS   LoNe   Ovxaoos   ow   Wacnkx 
Act— Nxw   Boxrax  Bill  Sxsm   Ai 
To  BouALisa  BcoNomc  Powsb 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  strange  paycbology  has  been 
arotind  tha  effort  to  enact  leglalatloa 
latlng  labor  relations. 

Thus,  the  bill  pssaad  by  a  majority 
of  Rt-presentatlvea — Including  a 
number  of  E)emocrats  sj  well  aa ! 
publicans — has  often  been  described  In 
news    dlapatchea    as    severe    or    totigh. 
amendmenta  were  offered,  they  were 
rcfnred  to  aa  an  effort  to  eaaa  the  bOl 
aoften  It. 

Such  phraaea.  t»ad  aa  they  are  < 
even  by  the  objective  correapondenta. 
fhaalas  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
that  baa  been  formed  under  the  New 
Whataver  tenda  to  remove  the  severe 
tlons  tmpoeert  on  employers  Is   now 
deetructlve    c<    liberty    or    antllabor. 
radio  ffanaianlalw  from  Waahlngton 
early  aaamlBf  honra  tha  other  day 
the  Houaa  bin  as  a  man-eating  bill. 

The  truth  U  that  the  Wagner  Labor 
tlons  Act.  passed  la  UM.  «aa 
atrlctlve  measure  ever  aaartad  oa  tha ; 
Ject  off  labor-management  ralatkma. 

BLairx  CKBCK  roa  la  raaaa 

Although  for  180  year*  the  subject  off 
agement-labor  relations  had  always 


pindar  tha  police  power 

I  a  single  constitutional 

.been  paMed  by  either 

jlow  the  Padaral  Oov- 

,  either  wagca  or  work- 

^es.  except  In  trsnspor- 

kteratata  busln.sa.  the 

United  Statea  nover- 

^ner  Act  In  1W7  by  a 

^llfd  It  to  virtually  all 

and  under  the  broad 
by  the  Matloaal  La- 
.carcely  a  weak  paaaad 
»t  Issue  a  decision  that 

tha  Lal)or  Board  and 

making  the  pro-labor 

igresa— which    at    laat 

ranted  a  blank  check 

idertakee  to  prescribe 

[juat  what  an  employer 

Aot  do.  tha  left  wing 

lat  the  clock  Is  being 

frnary  daya. 

who  bellevea  In  lat- 
er and  restrict  human 
;)holds  private  mastery 
I  or  aervlcea  of  other 
Is  one  who  espouses 
[opposes  monoply.    The 
I  on  the  right  of  monop- 
It  completely   dls- 
Jce  and  calls  any  Uml- 
Involuntary  aervltude. 
Idual  to  work  or  not  to 
right  of  all.    When  two 
&nd  together,  however, 
^te  or  even  to  persuade 
this  Is  a  questionable 
jstltutlon   will   protect 
ae  of  the  right  does  not 
of   other  cltlaena   by 
be  neceaaltlea  off  life. 
IT  acaviTUDa 
as   employers   and    fix 
ompetltora  is  acknowl- 
ly.  but  for  a  group  of 
sr-unton  monopoly  and 
[men  shall  or  shall  not 
does  with  the  Nation- 
[doesn't  seem  to  Impreaa 
ring  a  monopoly.    Nor 
^t  there  Is  any  Involun- 
a  miner  Is  bound  by 
^op  and  can  be  read  out 
^rived  of  a  Job  If  he  re- 

[trylng   to   prohibit   tha 

left  wing  wanta  It  pre- 

^llcan    majority    In    the 

the  monopollsta  to  the 

compulsory  unlonlxa- 

union  shop,  where  a 

employer  at  the  time 

Br  so  days  be  must  Join 

lose  his  Job     Under  the 

^nt  It  is  an  unfair  labor 

^loyer  to  refuse  to  hire 

a  member  of  the  union, 

lir  labor  practice  for  tha 

Iwlth   a  union   to   fire   a 

daya.  refuses  to  belong 

servitude  when  a  nuui 
ithout  accepting  union 
lood?  Bven  a  conscleno 
It  compulsory  unionism 
rk  In  hla  own  trade  and 

in  theee  mattera  Is  not 

but  to  apply  long  over- 

3use  bill  Just  passed  haa 

It  Its  main  objective  la 

In   azlstlnc   Isw — not 

'new  laws.     An  accurate 

the  new  Houaa  bill  at- 

economlc   power   which 

of  balance  throtigh  tha 

kbor-ralatlona  law. 
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hmu  f .  HaxtiB 


SXTSNSaON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THM  BODBB  OP  RBPRKSKNTATIVBB 

Wednrsdat.  April  23.  1947 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  a  Sfie- 
clal  ceremony  conducted  at  his  home  at 
Sutherland.  Iowa,  W-year-old  Civil  War 
veteran  James  P.  Martin  was  recently 
installed  as  State  comminder  of  the 
Iowa  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of 
whlcb  be  is  ube  only  surviving  member. 
Amy  N(«U.  of  Dea  M<^es,  department 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  GAR.  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  installation,  and  membera 
of  other  Sutherland  organisations — the 
Women's  Relief  Corps,  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  American  Legion  Atntll- 
iary — together  with  many  friends,  also 
participated. 

I  met  Commander  Martin  at  a  Memo- 
rial Day  observance  at  Sutherland.  Iowa, 
a  few  years  Bgo.  On  that  occasion  I 
congratulated  him  on  his  long  life  and 
the  splendid  service  he  had  rendered  his 
country  and  his  commiinlty.  I  little 
realised  at  that  time  that  he  would  some 
(*ay  be  the  State  commander  of  the  Iowa 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  its  sole 
survivor. 

The  community  of  Sutherland  and  the 
State  of  Iowa  pre  very  proud  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  this  outstanding  soldier 
and  citizen.  I  am  esi;>ecially  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Commander  Martin  U  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents 
and  my  personal  friend.  May  God  rich- 
ly bless  him  and  keep  him  in  his  declininf 
years. 


The  AdministniliM's  Ecodmuc  Polky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCS  J.  MYERS 

ov  nMnsTt.vAina 
IN  im  8SNATB  or  TBM  ONXTSD  STAIVB 

ThMTtdati  Avril  24  (tegiUative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  M7ER8.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooio  an  editorial 
enUtled  "Test  for  Free  Enterprise,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Philadelphia  BuUetin  of 
April  23.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobd, 
as  follows: 


In  hfts  addraaa  to  the  Aaaodated  Preaa. 
Praaldent  Truman  dwelt  oa  factora  In  our 
natknal  ecooony  that  eaU-evibently  are  of 
tbe  highest  lmpartaD<«.  It  la  true,  aa  be 
aaya.  that  private  cntcxprlae  now  beara  the 
main  reaponaltaimy  for  prteaa.  The  t  reatxalat 
In  lu  uae  of  the  power  to  fix  prloea  would 
benefit  bnatneaa  aa  «eU  as  the  entire  com- 
naunlty  la  beyond  qoeetton  Some  buaineaa 
laaduB  are  atroosly  advocating  prtce  reilue- 
tion.  Others  may  be  expected  to  Join  them, 
but  It  would  be  almost  without  precedent  if 
voluntary  aetloa  afaould  taring  about  adequaU 
raatralat  on  tbe  ooat  oi  living. 


Tte  aettlemaeta  which  have  been 
with  labor  are  encouraging.  Dm  Preatdanfa 
list  of  muau  for  buslnaas.  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment eovera  a  lot  of  ground.  If  every 
factor  In  production  should  cooperate  to  the 
degree  needed,  private  enterprise  would  aeore 
heavUy  In  lU  eooteat  with  atate-reghnentcd 
Industry.  The  few  months  to  come  will  be  a 
aharp  teet  of  whether  industry's  borae  aenaa 
meaeorea  tip  to  technical  proficiency. 

The  tacts  plainly  stated  by  the  President 
put  CoHt^ress  under  the  obligation  to  aerutl- 
nlaa  preaant  poUclea  aa  to  apendlcg.  debt  re- 
duction, and  tax  reducUon  In  the  light  at  the 
considerable  degree  of  Inflation  under  way. 
These  policies  were  largely  framed  for  their 
poliUcal  appeal.  Tbey  may  backfire  on  their 
projectors  If  a  President  markedly  and  In- 
creasingly In  favor  with  the  people  can  bring 
home  to  any  party  or  any  political  leaders 
a  measure  at  reeponslbUlty  tor  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  will  occur  if  the  price 
situation  really  gets  out  of  hand. 


AM«ss  hj  Maj.  Gen.  E.  R.  Qaesada  Be- 
fore Ckarlestoa  Ciiaptcr,  Ak  Rescnre 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SUITTH  CASOLTTf  A 

IN  THS  SSNATB  OF  THS  UNITXD  STATES 

Thttrsdav.  April  24  (legi^ative  day  of 
Monday.  AprQ  21),  1947 

Mr.  MATBANBL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoord  a  most  excel- 
lent and  able  address  delivered  by  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  R.  Quesada,  commanding 
general  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
before  the  Charleston  Chapter  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Association,  at  CharlesUm. 
S.  C,  on  April  20.  1947. 
•There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Itecoso, 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  the 
recipient  of  Charleston's  hoepltallty.  When 
a  vlattor  to  Charleston  has  been  entertained 
aa  we  have  been  today,  be  can  be  sure  that 
be  haa  received  an  honor  ol  a  aort  Infre- 
quently beatuwed — except  In  Charleaton. 
Charleeton  welooinea  atrangera  and  aenda 
them  away  with  a  eenae  of  having  been 
adopted. 

I  think  that  Charleston  Is  aucceaafnl  In 
giving  vlsttora  the  eenae  at  being  weloome 
and  of  belonging  here,  because  of  tbe  mood 
It  cooalstently  malntalna.  There  is  no  other 
dty  in  which  the  dominant  mood  la  ao  com- 
pietdy  one  of  repoee  and  of  sueeesaful  ad- 
justment to  the  problems  of  communal  and 
peraonal  living.  At  no  time  during  tbe 
year  is  this  mood  ao  easUy  reoognlaed  as 
during  the  Asalea  Festival. 

This  mood  of  peace,  wbldi  every  vtsltor  la 
certain  to  aawuine.  la  eharaeterlstle  of 
Charleston— and  la  not  deceptive.  It  may 
aeem  to  aome  a  strange  mood  for  a  town 
with  stich  a  splendid  military  history  and  ao 
strong  a  military  tradition. 

Charleston,  that  has  seen  so  much  of  war, 
has  also  wltneeaed  the  Introduction  of  new 
weapons.  Dtirlng  tbe  War  Between  the 
Statea.  the  Confederate  submarine  Little 
David  sank  the  U.  B.  8.  Houaatonic,  In  the 
first  such  acUon  In  the  history  at  warfare. 
During  that  same  unfortunate  war.  the  Fed- 
eral txoapa,  just  east  of  Fort  lohnaon.  In- 
•taUed  a  cannnn  at  a  new  type,  tha  Swamp 


It  ahtfled  tbe  elty  frcan  tbe  tramen- 
doos  dlatance  of  T  mllea.  The  Swamp  Angel 
Introduced  for  the  firat  tlma  artUlery  with 
shtila  that  could  explode  and  not  deatroy 
merely  by  impact. 

As  modi  a  part  ef  Charleetonls  hiatory  aa 
her  role  In  four  major  ware  and  numerooa 
minor  onee  la  tbe  great  military  academy 
whose  name  Is  almost  aynooymoua  with  the 
name  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  CItadti  haa  trained 
many  a  leader  for  the  armed  forcea  and  for 
tbe  Confederate  Statea.  The  eadets  of  the 
Citadel  manned  the  cannon  on  tbe  battery 
that  forced  tbe  D.  S.  8.  Star  of  the  West  to 
retire  when  It  eought  to  bring  auppliea  to  tbe 
Federal  garrison  on  Fort  Stuntcr.  Tbe  grad- 
uates tit  the  Citadel  have  dlstlngtiiabed  them- 
selves as  leaders  In  tbe  commtinlty  and  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  In  tbe  |Ht>- 
fesston  of  arma.  Today  the  president  of  the 
Citadel  IS  Gen  Charles  P.  8unm>erall.  one- 
time Chief  of  SUff  of  tbe  Dnlted  States  Army. 
In  bis  person  there  is  provided  a  strong  link 
between  Charleston  and  our  national  Mili- 
tary BBtabllahment. 

I  think  the  lesaon  to  be  learned  from  any 
attempt  to  rectmcUe  tbe  quiet  atmoapbere 
of  Charleston  with  her  stirring  mUltary  his- 
tory and  her  noble  military  traditions  Is  a 
lesaon  which  all  Americana  need  to  take  to 
heart.  It  la  the  leeeon  of  preparedness— a 
reaimtion  of  the  fact  that  the  armlen  which 
fight  otir  wars  and  secure  our  Nation's  in- 
tegrity mtist  be  trained  In  peace  If  tbey  are 
to  be  pr^Mured  to  defend  us  In  war.  Leaders 
cannot  be  trained  after  war  breaka  out. 
Forte  that  are  not  buUt  vrlll  not  defend  ua  In 
the  event  of  audden  attack.  Weapons  that 
have  not  been  designed  cannot  be  used 
against  an  aggressor. 

Whst  Charleaton  has  learned  from  her  long 
experlenoe  and  ber  wise  leaders  la  what  tha 
Army  Air  Foroee  aaeerte  aa  lu  chief  doctrine. 
A  atroog  nation  la  a  peaceful  nation.  If 
America  la  to  be  peaceful,  abe  must  ba 
strong — In  her  Army,  her  Nsvy,  and  ber  Air 
Faroe.  Tbe  citizens  who  cried  so  loudly  for 
a  rapid  demobUlaatkm  after  VJ-day  do  not 
yet  understand  to  what  a  sUte  of  ineffective- 
nees  that  disintegration  brought  us,  and  they 
faee  with  eomplaeoKy  our  preaent  sUte  at 
preparedncaa. 

World  Wa<-  n  was  a  global  war.  foi^t  la 
the  Aletitlana  as  weU  as  the  Marian  aa.  In 
Norway  as  well  as  in  Africa.  It  wltaeaaed 
the  pOTfectloo  at  the  airplane  as  an  Inatru- 
ment  of  war  and  aa  a  meana  at  transporta- 
tion. One  aircraft,  carrying  a  single  atosnlo 
bomb,  gave  the  Japaaeae  an  excuse  for  stir- 
rendering,  imoondltionally.  Our  Air  Trans- 
port  Oosnmand  set  up  a  achedule  at  world- 
circling  flights  that  made  air  travd  aeem 
commonplace  In  aU  paru  at  tbe  globe.  We 
flew  military  materiel  from  India  over  the 
Himalayas  to  the  Cbineee.  We  flew  Uroops 
and  materiel  acroas  the  Atlantic  and  tha 
Pacific.  President  Rooaevelt  traveled  by  air 
to  confer  with  leaders  of  our  alllee  at  Casa- 
blanca, Teheran,  and  Yalta.  PrealdeBt  Tru- 
D-in  joined  Premier  Stalin  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  for  a  ^xmf erence  and  a  victory 
celeoration  m  Berlin.  We  estsMlahed  baaea 
In  Brasll.  In  the  Aaorea.  In  Iceland  and 
Oreenland — In  fact,  wherever  there  were  land 
masaea-  aultable  for  baaea  our  airplanes 
followed. 

The  old  definition  that  a  straight  line  Is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  pomts  has 
a  tpiMTl**'  meaning  to  lis.  Ships  can  go  only 
where  channel  conditions  permit.  Surface 
vehicles  can  travel  only  where  physical  bar- 
riers do  not  exist  or  have  been  overcome — 
by  the  btillding  of  roads,  ttmnels.  bridges, 
and  the  like.  But  aircraft  fly  above  stich 
llTi'^t^*^*  and  in  defiance  of  uature's  baa- 
ards,  and  modem  long-range  aircraft  go  tha 
shortest  dlatenre  from  point  to  point,  vrbltfi. 
In  tha  navlgaUnr's  pbriua.  la  a  great-drcla 
rouU. 
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do  0ot  fly  east  to  go  from  New 

Loodoo  juat   because  ahlps  sail   la 

aircraft  Oj  north.     Ukewtas. 

fly  north  instead  at  west  to  go  froaa 

to   Jspan.     Last   October   a 

roctreas— of  the  type  that  had 

Jbm  atoaila  feaMfea  to  HIraahlma  and 

flew  MMMtop  frooi  Bavatl  to  Cairo. 

duunce  of  ».i44  ttatute-mUes.    The 

ihls  aircraft  chose  naturally  to  follow 

route  between  Hawaii  and  Igypt; 

by   way   of   Alaska  and   across  the 

Otrds. 

in  to  be  learned  troaa  tbat 
ily  that  an  aircraft  «aa  tty 
a  distance.    It  Is  thst  aircraft  do 
ttas  routes  of  ships  or  land 
by  air  can  come  over 
and  uninhabitable  bv  man. 
a  the  polar  concept,  which  aviation 
a  true  concept  of  the  world  In  which 
W«  have  replaced  the  old  concept 
iwcator  projection  and  of  our  grade 
itlasas.     Throw  away  your  old  'atl- 
proJscUon  maps  and  look  at  a  polar 
map      MosilMV  Is   north   ot   New 
Vladivoatofe  Is  north  of  San  rraa- 
The  Industrial   countries  of 
Asls.  that  have  been  the 
sorlda  muet  terrible  wars,  lie  north 
United  States  snd   Canada,   beyond 
t  and    ths    North    Pols, 
attack  come  tnira  any  one  of  those 
m  It  would  not  come  from  tiM 
It  did  at  Pear!  Hsrt>or.  or  frtas  tbo 
tsnce  the  Oermana  sought  to  paralyoe 
It  would   corns   by   modern 
aircraft   or    modsm    long-rancs 
ilssliss    across     the    polsr     wsMoa. 
and  coastal  defsnsM  no  longer  pro* 
»  coQtlnsntal  Un»to#  Statss.     A  good 
on  our  northern  border  Is  no  guar- 

attack  from  that  dlroetlon. 
world  la  which  we  live,  chaagco 
c^jme  to  us.     Charleston    wss  on  ths 
m  of  our  continental  defense  during 
lean     Revolution.     Ourtng     both 
IVaro  Gorman  subMnrlMO  ^iprooakotf 
to  tlM  eoaoc  and  toCharlastoB 
Is  no  Moro  on  ths  psrtph- 
Mir  defenss  than  is  Rockford.  ni.    No 
the  United  States  is  invulnerabls  to 
by  air.     Ths  Industrial  cltlas  of  ths 
which  oontrltoutod  SMSt  of  the 
if  oar  1»orM  WMm.  nUtht  well  be 
targets  of  a  new  attack.     Bspert- 
World  War  II  Uught  us.  and  shouid 

t  possible  a^resaors.  that  armies 

defeated  In  the  field  If  the  tnduatrla; 
of  a  nation  is  paralyasd.    Our  stra> 
I  omblag  of  Oerman  and  Japansse  la- 
may  srsU  haeo  est  the  pattern  that  a 
eiaemy  might  choOsc  to  follow  in  an 
on  us.    It  Is  cortalaly  a  logical  pattern. 
an  attack  as  this  the 
to  onploy  but  s  single 
Is  s  strong  air  force,  adequately 
sdsquauly      trained,      adequately 
to  mset  oSanss  with  offense,  and 
laamedlato   retaliatory    action    the 
of    dereuse    in    the    United    SUtea 
Porcea  should  bo  ahU  to  assurs  ths 
suicide  of  any  sg^isasor. 
buildiag  and  ths  matntonancs  of  such 
fores   nscssslUtsa  prtanarily  a  wsU- 
orfaalaatlao.      Ths     Anay     Air 
haa.  la  Its  throe  ooostaat  cocamands 
Bee  supporting  ooounands.   sstab- 
ttsslf    la    aowfOnrw    with 
sad    exportflMO   gained    la 


>«o  t  itr^h 


atth 


N  pilar 


Air  Defsaso  Ooaamand  Is  charj^  prl- 
with  the  ilsf  nw  of  the  United  States 
the  tralaiBg  of  our  civil  Ian  eom- 
to  booooBo  an  sffectlve  element  of 
Air  Farco.  capable  of  Immediate 
atfcm. 

■trotsgle   Air  Command   Is   s   global 
tmrsstrlctsd    geofraphleallj. 
must  bo  prepsrsd  to  conduct  long- 
operations  In  any  part  of  the  world  at 


any   thao.  otthor   IndependenUy   or   In 
operation  with  land  and  naval  forcss. 

Ths  Ave  supporting  commands  are  sotaj 
UriMd   to  supply   tho   thrso   coiabst 
maads  with  material  and  with  trained 
sonasl.  snd  to  lasurs  thsm  of  ths  ns 
services  of   traasportaUon.   eommunlcat 

etc 

No  organlaatlon.  to  be  effective,  can 
on  paper  alone.    An  alr-force-ln-belng.  sti 
portod   by   ths  cMHas  componenu.   Is 
posoptlsl  of  national  ■aevrity. 

The  rapid  demobUisstlon  thst  reduced 
Air  Pores  from  s  total  of  aJU.OOO 
and  men  on  VJ-day  to  approximately  340.1 
at  tho  end  of  1946.  robbed  the  Air  P>.>rce 
many  ot  its  most  esporlsaced.  lu  most  blgl 
tratnod  technicians,   and  reduced  lu  sflt 
llisnwo  to  s  ttats  that  Is  difficult  to 
urs.  but  thst  our  enemies  as  wsU  sa 
selves  can  easily  recognize.    In  our  Air 
only  TO  percent  of  our  ofBceri  sre  pilots, 
over  55  percent  of  our  officers  snd  men. 
elusive   of   our   pilots,   must    be   technK 
trained  la  loag  and  dlflcult  courses, 
such  an  organlaatlon  loaes  lu  highly 
men  as  rapidly  as  ws  did.  lU  eflectli 
cannot  be  maintained. 

The  Army  Air  Porccs  can.  of  course, 
new  men.  but  training  ukes  time,  snd 
training    facilities   havs   had   to   bs    rebt 
Today  the  Army  Air  Porces  hsa  less  tbso 
percent  of  Its  needed  personnel,  snd  amc 
the  numbers  it  hss  many  are  engaged  In 
Job  of  disposing  of  surplus  property  left 
from  World  War  II  or  otherwise  perfc 
taaks  that  contrlbuu  nothing  directly  to 
combat    effectiveness    of    our    Interim 
f^BVOH;  aa  such  they  are  Ineffective 

Tho  <ti"**—   of   selective    service    has 
cressed  the  problem  of  recruitment.     Por 
resson  or  another,  voluntary   recruiting. 
sptto  of  all  the  Inducements  offered.  Is 
glvli^  IM  the  men  we  need      Universal  tr 
Ing.  which  Is  currently  considered,  msy 
the  problem  of  creating   for   us  a  ri 
of  trained  personnel  from  which  to  dr 
time  of  need.     The  problem  Is  one  to  wt 
there  are  numerous  solutions.     I  do  not 
gsat  or  endorse  any  one.  but  I  do 
stress  the  problem. 

The  Army  Air  Porces  that  needs  men 
roqulres  woapons.    Today  our   program 
procurlag  tho  oeeded   weapons   Is   facie 
crucial    test      Cuts    In    the    budget    for 
Army  Air  Porces  thresten  the  very  exlsU 
of    the   program   thst    hss   been    proj4 
Scientific  resesrch.  engineering  planning.  ( 
technical  developments  sre  expensive, 
expensive:  but  how  much  lees  expensli 
dollars.  Ilvss.  snd  misery,  it  U  compel 
defsst.    I    will    Icsve    to    your    Ima     -.at 
Thoae  of   you  who  have  seen  GenM.tnyj 
Jspan  will  be  the  most  capable  of  drai 
the  comparison. 
Ths  Army  AL-  Poreao  haa  contemplated 
iment  of  a  program  for  scientific j 
and    development    even    before 
day.     In  January  IMd  the  Office  of 
and    Development     wss    established 
deputy  chief  of  staff  level.    The  sola  dt 
of  this  oOos.  General  Bpaata  sUted. 
guMo  and  eontrol  a  program  of  research 
developinont,  and  to  maintain  does 
with  Government  research  agencies." 
office  \eeps  informed  of  what  Is  hap 
In  prlvaw  and  public  laboratories 
out   ths   land,   and    Investipstes   the 
bUltles  of  the  application  ot  new  knowl 
and  new  tschalquss  to  military   use 
modera  airplane  Is  a  triumph  of  sclsnco , 
oagtnoorlng      New    discoveries,    or    tho 
l^lcatton   of   fonaor   developmenu   to 
usss.  may  yet  give  us  slrcraft  and  w« 
that  wlU   maks  ova  proseot  methods 
laoded.    The  OOoa  of  Ressarch  and 
opmsat  Is  sspedally  Interested  In  the 
cation  cf  Jet*  and  rocket-propelled  al 
and  the  development  of  pUotles 
guided  missiles. 

At   Wright   PloM.   Ohio,   hoadqua 
the  Air  Mat^lal  Command,  tho  appli 


enU    to    Army    Air 

lulpmtnt  Is  planned 

be  various  bases  of  tho 

imand.  from  Plorlda 

»nt  Ir  tested      By  ono 

^rmy  Air  Forces  mskeo 

0ns  snil  be  the  finest 

possible. 

stwar  Air  Porce  with 

cure   the  integrity  of 

slr-forcs-ln-being. 

snt  of  personnel,  ade- 

^rry  out  their  rospoo- 

ted   by   a   program  of 

I  development  that  will 

most  effective  weap- 

ker  equipment. 

not  exist  without  the 

lerlca's  dtlxens.   who 

[eral   Arnold   reminded 

^r  their   business.     "In 

lersl  Arnold  said,  "our 

to  those  who  corns 

or,  management,  the 

[the     professions,     the 

ad  the  legislative  hslls. 

ople  who  will  decide 

111  continue  to  hold  Its 

ct  ways  In  which  the 
i  Btire  that  our  Air 
First,  through  its 
Dngrsss.  It  can   asstire 
[our  military  needs 
lean  public  can  make 
nnnel  will  be  avallnble 
bate  numbers  to  fulfill 
femenu  of  the  Military 
aomy  doea  not  per- 
large  sunding  Amy; 
economy  permit  us  to 
live  wars  as  World  War 
Maintenance    of    a 
Bltshment   U   the   pre- 
tlonal  insurance  policy, 
national  defense  struc- 
buslness  structure,  to 
in  to  replsce  ths  prop- 
destroyed, 
fcn   people  can   support 
Id  specifically  the  Army 
XTj  enrollment  for  re- 
Air  National  Guard  or 
ether  they  are  a  rasor- 
must    replenish    snd 
Establishment  In  tlms 
jch  iMorvlsti  Into  the 
lauaadlately  after 
late. 

cuts  In  appropriations 

the  reduction  of  our 

It.  and  which  threaten 

have  already  effected 

i  of  otir  reserve  program. 

ae   mstter.   the   Army 

reduce  the  acUve  unlU 

am  70  to  41.  and  a  cor- 

AAP  basse  hsve  had  to 

erve  training  program 

^here  Is  no  denying  It. 

,  It  may  take  another 

bases,  the  Army  Air 
to  maintain  the  baaos 
le  moet  effective  train- 
number  of  Air  Reservo 
available,  and  with  r«- 

(densely  populated  sroM. 

|are  in  most  eases  thoM 
rollments  of    reservists. 

kow  left  without  Reserve 
aoee  ac  States  there  aro 
lonal  Guard.  The  loca'' 
lal  Guard  unit  Is  tho 
Its  concerned,  and  tho 
torlties  miut  be  recog- 
rhere  units  of  t>oth  tho 

land  the  Air  Reserve  aro 
le  reduced  program.     If 

lard  unit  exists  In  your 

ir  city.  It  Is  because  Stato 
lere.    If  the  Air  Reterve 
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In  yonr  State  has  been  dosed.  It  Is  be- 
eatne  an  impartial  survey  of  the  tttuatloci 
left  the  Army  Air  Forces  without  altemattro 
In  the  matter. 

The  dosing  of  a  base  does  not  end  the 
opportvmltles  of  a  reaerrlst.  however,  nor 
should  It  kill  his  Interest  In  the  Air  Beserra 
program.  Rather,  It  shotild  serve  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  loyalty  and  his  devotion,  and 
an  Incentive  to  fight  the  harder  to  put  the 
program  across.  Much  can  be  acoompUahed 
by  formal  Idontlfloatlon  with  the  program. 
Membership  In  the  Air  Psserve  Assodstkn  la 
an  annotincement  of  Intention  to  support  tho 
Peaerve  program.  The  bigger  the  member- 
ship of  the  Air  Reserve  AssociaUon.  the  more 
weight  will  the  Organlaed  Reserve  have 
throughout  ths  Natton.  Tho  prime  objec- 
Uvo  Is  a  strong  national  defense,  unweak- 
ened  by  false  economy. 

Cheap  national  defense  is  the  moat  cxpen- 
alve  thing  in  the  world.  It  cost  us  hundreda 
of  thousands  of  Uvea  and  $350.000.000M)0  In 
World  War  n,  when  the  debt — the  money 
debt — was  still  lupald  on  World  War  I. 

The  last  place  to  economize  Is  In  our  Ra- 
aerve  training  program.  A  woU-trainad  re- 
servist costs  the  taxpayer  far  less  than  the 
trained  Regular.  Dont  forget  that  the  re- 
servists constitute  90  percent  of  our  fighting 
forces  la  ttm  sof  war. 

In  the  faee  of  a  possible  nstlonal  disaster 
n  Is  of  smsll  comfort  to  be  reminded  as  a 
great  poet  once  reminded  himself,  that: 
"They  also  f«rve  who  only  stsnd  and  wait." 

It  Is  a  great  comfort  to  us  in  the  armed 
services,  to  whom  national  security  Is  our 
life's  blood  to  have  the  active  support  of 
joar  own  Senator.  Senator  Matbaitk,  and 
joar  own  goremor.  Governor  Thurman. 

In  the  person  of  Senator  Matbsks  we  have 
found  an  American  well  founded  In  our 
democratic  principles  and  with  s  courage 
capable  of  supporting  tbem.  We  like  Sen- 
ator MSTBAMX. 

In  your  governor,  we  find  one  ci4>able  of 
I— drifihtp  in  peace  aa  well  as  in  war.  It 
li  gratifying  to  us  that  the  same  type  of 
Bum  who  landed  on  a  Normaiuly  beachhead 
In  a  gilder  on  D-<lay  la  now  engaged  in  af- 
fairs of  public  Intsrest. 

Tour  own  mayor  attended  West  Point,  so 
naturally  we  consider  him  among  our  friends. 

Tour  Oongrssamaa.  Mr.  Rivos.  la  addi- 
tion to  hla  other  contributions,  is  bow  a 
msmber  of  the  Hotiae  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Totir  own  Senator  Johnstom  is  naturally 
aware  of  what  war  means  and  ao,  thertfore, 
It  Is  aasnmed  that  he  la  anxious  to  avoid 
a  recxirrenee.  He  saw  aenrloe  aa  a  sergeant 
in  World  War  I. 

Those  remarka  directed  to  your  own  laadars 
and  legtalatora  are  not  made  with  a  view  of 
pollahlng  the  apple;  they  are  made  merely 
as  sn  expression  of  grstlllcation  on  our  part 
in  finding  that  our  leaders  are  men  of  tmder- 
standlng,  with  that  imderstanding  having 
been  gained  through  contact  with  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  as  wall  as  a  high  Intellect. 

I  srould  Ilka  to  oondude  with  a  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  Charleston  chapter  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Association  and  to  all  Rsserre 
otlecrs  hare  for  the  splendid  work  that  U 
being  <kme  in  thla  area.  I  know  that  I  also 
espreos  the  thoughts  of  Genera)  Spaata  when 
I  aay  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  Is  deeply 
spprecistlvs  of  your  many  efforts— efforts 
eonataatly  directed  toward  Insuring  ths 
malntenanoe  of  an  adajiute  air  foros  In 
being  snd  an  air  force  second  to  none. 
Tour  active  interest  and  continued  partlel- 
patloo  In  furtbertng  the  cause  of  national 
defenae  reflects  your  genuine  Interest,  as  dtl- 
Kns.  In  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  and  la  In- 
dicative of  the  patriotism  with  which  you 
are  Imbued.  This  Is  a  mighty  fine  sign  and 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  leave  one  final  thought  with 
you.  and  It  is  simply  this:  Air  power  was 


eetabUahed  as  a  dedalve  factor  In  war  by  the 
Royal  Air  Faroe  and  the  Amy  Air  9anm. 
What  traoy  It  voukl  be  tf  the  very  eountrles 
that  created  air  power  were  deatioyed  by  It. 
Thank  jou. 


Poltth-Gcnuih  Fronftwr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RBPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoid,  I  include  the  following  letter 
that  was  sent  to  President  Harry  S. 
Tnunan  by  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  of  America  regarding  the  Polish- 
German  frontier: 

Polish  Roman  Catholic 

Umosr  or  Ajobka, 
Chicago.  Ill,  AprU  17.  1947. 
Hon.  Haiit  8.  TstricAir. 

President  of  the  United  Stmtes. 

White  Hotue,  Wmshinfrton,  D.  C. 

Ma.  PnoDCNT:  As  chief  executive  of  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  organisa- 
tions of  Polish -Americans,  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  raise  a  voice  of  protest  at  this 
crucial  moment  when  members  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment are  trying  to  perpetrate  an  addi- 
tional injustice  on  the  heroic  Polish  Nation, 
the  land  ot  our  forefathers. 

I  have  read  with  astonishment  and  Indig- 
nation the  proposition  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  George  C.  Marshall,  at  the  conference 
In  Moscow:  First,  for  the  return  of  some  ag- 
ricultural territories  along  the  present  Ger- 
man-Polish frontier  to  Germany;  and  sec- 
ond, for  placing  Industrial  Silesia  under  in- 
ternational control.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  these  changea  of  the  pres- 
ent status  are  necessary  for  the  rebulldlag 
of  Oerman  economy. 

I  ventive  to  say  that  propoaals  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  create  an  absurd  situation 
and  add  new  Injustice  to  the  betrayals  of 
Poland  at  Teheran  and  Yalta. 

Our  Government  has  agreed  to  an  un- 
precedented annexation  of  almost  half  of  Po- 
land by  Russia — without  even  consulting  Po- 
land, and  against  her  protest;  now  our  Gov- 
snunent  propoees  to  strengthen  Germsny. 
acain  at  the  expense  oi  Poland. 

During  the  war  we  have  exploited  Poland's 
valor  and  Polish  Mood,  promising  her  and 
the  rest  of  the  suffering  world  freedom  and 
Independence;  now  we  are  displaying  mors 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  and  hu- 
manity's enemy  than  for  the  wtifare  of  our 
first,  and  most  faithful,  and  now  most  \m- 
happy  ally. 

If  we  have  wrongly  deprived  Folaad  of  al- 
most half  of  her  eastern  territories,  then  we 
should  at  least  leave  her  those  wssteru  ter- 
ritories, which  have  been  assigned  to  her  at 
Potsdam,  to  which  Poland  has  mdenlable 
rlghta.  It  is  Important  to.tho  eeuse  of  Jus- 
tice and  peaoe  that  we  give  Falaad  a  ehanoe 
of  regaining  sound  eoonomlc  equUibrltnn  and 
Independence. 

Intematlonallaatlon  of  nissla  will  not  eon- 
tribute  to  the  future  peaoe;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  win  surely  endanger  It,  by  remsln- 
tng  an  open  ground  for  political  strife,  aa 
was  so  sadly  illustrated  by  former  ssparlenoe. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  reeently  pro- 
claimed a  new  polley  of  defending  the  world 
againat  encroachments  of  coaimunlet  tyr- 
anny, we  had  hoped  that  at  Mat  the  ITtttted 
Statss  Is  beginning  to  embark  vpon  a  aaae 
diplomatic  ootirse.    Now  we  fear  that  we  are 


returning  to  the  old  system  of  groptng  fia 
the  dark. 

If  we  are  willing  to  help  Oreeee  and  Tur- 
key, why  at  the  same  time  are  we  destroying 
all  hope  for  Palandf  What  to  the  tne  of 
rebtilldtng  Germany  at  the  exiiense  cf  our 
betrayed  friends  when  recent  past  has  dearly 
proved  her  Incorrtglbllltyt 

The  vadllatlons  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy fill  u»  with  fear  for  the  futtire  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world.  We  ask  for  a  bold 
and  fearless  policy  of  justice  to  our  friends 
and  all  possible  help  to  all  nations  which 
form  rampcu-ts  against  tyrannies. 

Mr.  President,  why  does  the  present  ad- 
ministration's policy  tend  to  eventually  an- 
nlhnate  the  Polish  nation?  Why  Is  it  that 
Poland's  rights  and  terrltortes  sre  repestedly 
questioned?  Our  Government  Is  protecting 
the  rights  of  Austria.  Italy,  Hungary.  Yugo- 
slavia, Greece,  Ttirkey,  Germany,  and  other 
nations,  but  la  constantly  neglecting  and 
trampling  upcm  the  rlghu  of  a  faithful  ally 
that  has  contributed  proportlonsUy  more 
to  the  final  victory  In  the  recent  war  than 
any  other  nation.  We  feel  that  Poland  to 
entitled  to  Just  compensation  for  her  suffer- 
Infi  and  losses,  instead  of  ptmlshment  by 
a  new  partition  of  her  territory. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  otir  Govanunent  will 
strive  tr  undo  past  errors  committed  sgalnst 
this  old  and  true  friend  of  otir  Nation,  thus 
restoring  our  record  as  champion  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  peace  among  aatlona. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  L.  Kakia. 
President.  Polish  Roman 
Cttthohe  Unkm  of  America. 


Wool  LeguUtiMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaACHUssna 

IN  THS  HOUBS  OF  RXPREBSNTA'ITVXS 

Thursday.  AprO  24.  1947 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
incltide  herein  an  article  on  wool  legis- 
lation, written  by  Charles  T.  Lucey.  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  News  of 
April  24, 1947,  as  well  as  an  edit<nlal  i^ 
pearing  in  the  News  of  the  same  day. 
(By  Charles  T.  Lucey) 

The  "wool  boys"  in  Congrem  have  devised 
a  brand-new  gadget  for  prlee-Jumplng.  It 
can  be  fitted  neatly  Into  a  piece  of  legtolatlon. 
That's  what  they're  trying  to  do  now.  There's 
the  story — 

About  10  days  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
providing  that  the  Government's  Commodity 
C^iedit  Corporation  c  mttnue  through  IMS  to 
pay  a  anpport  price  of  43  eenta  a  pound  for 
tmdeaned  domeatle  wool,  daaaed.  ao  that 
It  can  fo  Into  wool  fatartaa.  that  oomeo  out  at 
•bout  tlJO  a  pound. 

But  foreign  wo<A,  oven  after  a  ti  eent-a- 
pound  tarlS.  can  be  sold  here  10  to  13  oento 
a  pound  eheapsr  than  domeatle  wool. 

In  recent  ysaca  the  Oommodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration haa  piled  up  a  huge  surpltis  of  do- 
meatle wool — more  than  400jOOOfiOO  pounds. 

It  wasn't  permitted  to  dispose  of  thla  wool 
at  briow  the  so-called  parity  prlee.  end  ao  was 
at  a  competltivs  disadvantags  in  relation  to 
imported  wool. 

But  still  it  managed  to  sell  a  lot  of  wool, 
taking  a  low  of  $38,000,000  on  It. 

SUrrLT  AHD  OKMANO — BBOT 

If  all  domestte  wool  had  gone  on  ttie  mark- 
et, the  wool  prlee  wotild  have  been  forood 
down. 

"nius  while  taxpayers  provided  money  to 
meet  the  Government's  losses  on  wool,  they 
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woolen  elothea  and  fabrlca  be- 

l^^_Ma«wMr«^^v>      v«w#^ww«nt       K«IH       tin 


But  that's  not  all.     They're  askirg  that 
*>i»  fU<>r*tAr>   nt   AvriMiltur*  bs  emnovcrsd 


hs  was  Willing 
>os  Coounlttee. 
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human  being.    Re  is  a  tremendous 
and  oonselentlous.   He  haa  been 


loana  by  this  Government  always— and  wants 
to  be  oonvlneed  that  thev  are  cood  and  Uiat 


appears  In  the  May  issue  ot  tlie  Reader's 

r\4*»4a»«-      wvKImW      m.w 


■»••       •k.n.A.^.^AJ^ 
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•lotbaa  and  fabrlca  ba- 
program   bald   up 


at  Agrtcultura  oould  do  tbia 
round  tbat  lower  Imported  wool 
tntarfmd   wltb   tba  domaatle  prloa- 
prog  -am.    Tba  additional  import  faa 
|bigb  aa  baU  tba  valua  o(  tba 

IMT  Awav 
to  agrea  tbat  tbia  could 
alappiiig  on  tbia  fea  at  onca  since.  It 
^t.   tbefa   obTloualy    la   "Inter- 
tbe  Oovemment  is  left  bold- 
wltb    more    tban    400.000000 
aa  la  tba  case  today 
CurroaD  Hora.  Republican. 
naa  ot  tba  Bmsaa  Agrteul- 

tba  affect  of  IncreaainK  pricaa 
foo<to  and  that  It  was  con- 
t  to  the  rartpvaeal  liada  poUey 
long  by  tba  OOTanuBMtt. 

ID  ■.  T.'a  sFraaU 

tbat.  aa  far  aa 

la  contrary  to  President  Tru- 

appe^ls   to   bualneaa   to   kaap   prtcaa 

titlva  CnamnAJt  Hbbtsb.  Bepub- 
MJaaafhiiinTTi    charged    tbst     in 
faa  propoaal  will  mean  an 
the  8ec- 
bigb 
foreign  wool  out  until  do- 
la  aold. 

t  a  aingle  manufacturer   who 

prioe  br  aoay  be  paying  for 

Secretary  can,  without  formal  or 

determine  what  the  im- 

to  be.     Hia  declaion  would  be 

no  darocatkm  oi  the  Saaratary 

not  ba  gtvaa  tbia  kind  of 


hairing. 


tanda  tba  bill  la  eontrary  to 

Ha   poInU  out   lU   import 

pfoduea  tariff  reTcnue.  yet  it  did 

In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 

came,  inataad.  fioaa  th»  8«b- 

the   House 


lut 
u|e. 

aaya  the  bill  may  come  to 

floor  next  week,  and  Reprceenta- 

mya  a  determined  light  will  be 

It.     But   wool.   poUtlcaUy.   la 


%  ao  HHMtMBf  far  wool" 
to  p«1arm  an  artlatlc  abear- 
tbat  mueb-cltpped   fellow,   the 
icr.     Gbarlaa  Loeeya  atory. 
isUa  tba  tale 
time  now  the  Oofarament  baa 
at  aboee  aaarkat  prtoaa  to  help 
ra  In  a  atyte  to 
woirid  nerar  be  aoewOoaaad  if 
eompete  with  importad  wool, 
the  OovenunMt  baa  aoM.  but 
000.000-pound  bag  at  wool  on 
stcnige  chargea. 
dau  on  tbia  program  la  tM.- 
tbat  aownt  liKl«da  tneraaard 
■rtlAelally   sup- 


la  a  hard 

now  ttaa  wool  boys  are 

for 


But  that's  not  all.  They're  aaklrg  tbaft 
the  Bacretary  of  Agriculture  be  aoapowarad 
to  lay  an  additional  Import  fee  on  (cralgn 
wool  over  and  above  i  M-canU-a-pound 
tariff  already  levied— tbia  new  Impoat.  up 
to  M  p<Tcent  ad  valorem,  to  be  added  when- 
aver  the  Srcreury  tblnJts  It  wise. 

It  miikes  a  Joke  of  the  foreign-trade  ex- 
pansion Idea  en"Uloncd  in  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program,  and  a  Jofea  of  congreasloQal 
power  to  lay  taxes.  It  Ignoraa  Praaldent  Tru- 
man's pleas  to  bold  prices  down. 

Tbat  bleat  you  bear  la  not  from  the  sheep. 
MlsUr.  but  from  tba  poor  old  consuir.er— 
whoaa  Interaata  so  far  haven't  been  eonsld- 
ered  in  oongresslonal  debates  on  this  Isstie. 


Mm  Tabor:  The  Mas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wucomiM 

iH  -nix  Horss  op  bvkbbbntattvbs 

Wednesdag.  AprU  23.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speakrr.  Gould  Lincoln  has  paid  Just 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  John  Tabxi. 
in  an  artlcje  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Stiir.  April  20.  1947.  The  tribute 
which  he  passes  to  our  friend  is  Just,  and 
demonstrates  that  the  service  he  has 
been  rendering  this  Nation  down  through 
the  years  is  appreciated  by  many.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  herewith  this  outstanding 
article  by  Mr.  Oould  Lincoln: 

That  Man  Wrrn  thx  Ax  Is  Looax  om  CAPrroL 
Kill — RxpaKsxNTATivx  T4Bxa  Swwga  8av- 
aasLr  at  thx  Bmorr — Long  KxTsaxsMca 
With  ArraopmiATioNs  Ouioxs  Him 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

(Jack  the  Budget  KlUer)   TAan  la 
the  meat  ax  In  the  greateat  economy 
drive  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

Aa  chtiirman  of  the  House  Approprlatlona 
OaSMBMlae  thia  Teteran  Republican  R^pre- 
santottvs  from  up-State  New  York  is  carrying 
a  tremendous  burden.  Ha  la  initiating  erery 
move  to  cut  the  Truaaan  btidget— a37.&oo.- 
•00.000  tor  the  fiseal  year  1048— M. 000 .000.- 
Tbat  la  the  alto  Of  tba  cut  ordered  by  tba 
The  Senate  volad  instead  for  a  t4.- 
100.000.000  reduction  in  the  Presidential  bud- 
gat.  The  two  Houses.  It  is  expected,  will 
ultimately  support  a  eompromlae  slice  la  tba 
neighborhood  of  •6.380.000.000. 

icADa  nrraasarrx  stabt 

Probably  no  man  better  equipped  for  tha 
aeoaosny  drlTc  could  bare  been  found  either 
on  the  Republican  or  Democratic  aide  of  tba 
House.  JoBK  Tabxb  baa  been  a  Member  of  tha 
Houae  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  all  that  tlma  ba  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Coounlttee. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  freahman  Mem- 
l>er  of  tbe  House  to  apring  Immediately  Into 
tba  powerful  mooey-ependlnc  ecnunlttea. 
But  It  happened  in  Taan's  caaa.  The  lata 
Martin  Madden,  of  Illinois.  Republican,  was 
chairman  of  the  commlttaa  wbaa  Mr.  Taaan 
came  to  Waablngton  In  Daeaabar  1933.  to 
take  biB  aaaft  \m  Oaagraaa.  None  of  the  older 
BapubUoaa  Maibirs  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation waa  available  for  the  vacancy  in  tha 
Appropriattona  Oommlttee  which  Taaxa  ulti- 
mately ttlad. 

■apraaaalattva  Walnwrlgbt.  a  New  Torkcr. 
too  and  annthar  H  ashman  Maaabar  of  the 
Houae  tbat  year,  had  t>een  In  the  Army  dur- 
1B«  Wo*M  War  X  and  bad  3  yaara  m  •aalatant 


hewaawOlinff 

}ns  Committee, 

iber  of  the  sub- 

>proprlations   tor 
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Isettllng  the  ques- 
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of  pain. 

}rnoM 
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budget  by  six  bll- 
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bnman  being.  Re  is  a  tremendous 
worker  and  conscientious.  He  has  been  wait- 
ing for  mora  than  a  decade  to  get  to  work, 
aa  ebairman  of  the  Approprlatlona  Commit- 
tee, cutting  the  swollen  budgeu  of  DemfK 
cratlc  admmistrauons  of  the  lata  Praaidant 
Pranklln  D.  Booaevalt  and  ot  President  Tru- 


Thts  la  his  opporttmlty — growing  out  of 
tba  Republican  victory  in  tbe  oongreasional 
elections  last  fall — and  be  is  not  going  to 
focaio  it.  Por  years  be  thundered  in  tbe 
Booaa  and  in  committee  against  tbe  big 
appropriations  demanded  by  the  adminis- 
tration— as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  His  constant  attention  to 
details  probably  saved  the  taxpayers  many 
mlllinna  of  dollara  aa  it  was. 

T%e  stentorian  tones  of  Mr.  Tabhi's  voice 
have  echoed  through  the  House  Chamber  In 
protest  against  spending  and  more  apending. 
for  years.  He  has  a  deep,  rasping  voice,  with 
tba  tearing  qualities  of  a  file.  When  he  talks 
over  tbe  loud-speaker  system  in  the  House 
bis  voice  carries  far  out  into  tbe  corridors. 

Chalrmxui  Tabbr  does  n  t  hall  from  the 
blg-busineas  center  of  bis  home  State — New 
York.  He  ts  a  native  of  Auburn.  There 
he  went  to  school,  and  from  school  to  Yale 
Oottege,  from  which  he  graduated  in  tbe 
dasa  of  1903.  He  sttidled  law  at  the  New 
York  Law  School  and  went  back  home  to 
hang  out  his  ahlngle. 

He  described  hlmaelf  as  "a  country  lawyer,'* 
when  he  first  set  sail  for  Congress.  This  is. 
however,  not  a  complete  deecrlptlon.  He 
bad,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  a  very  ma- 
terial success  at  the  law.  He  had  also  held 
important  posts  In  manufacturing  and  bank- 
ing Instltuttona  in  Auburn.  In  local  Repub- 
lican pcditlcs  be  early  became  interested, 
aarving  on  tbe  Cayuga  County  RepuUican 
Committee,  aa  a  delegate  to  numerous  Re- 
publican Btate  eonventlons,  and  then  as 
chairman  of  the  ooimty  oommlttee.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  tbe  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions of  1930  and  1034.  When  Norman 
Gould,  his  predecessor  as  Representative  of 
the  Auburn  district  In  the  House,  decided  to 
quit  In  1933.  Mr.  Tabex  was  prevailed  upon  to 
run  for  the  nomination  and  election.  It  was 
a  walkaway  race  for  him.  and  he  has  been 
reelected  every  3  years  since  then  by  ma- 
jorities ranging  from  18,000  to  40,000.  Last 
year  be  waa  reelected  wltb  a  lead  of  99,000. 

BABO  MAM   WTTH   PUBLIC  MOMXT 

Before  bla  election  to  tbe  House.  Mr.  Tabbb 
knew  Uttla  of  the  National  Capital.  He  bad 
Tlalted  Waablngton  only  twice  for  brief  pe- 
riods. He  baa  learned  plenty  about  the  Cap- 
ital in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  bow- 
ever.  One  of  tbe  things  which  has  been 
Impreasad  upon  him  la  the  terrible  urge  tbat 
bureau  beads.  Cabinet  officers,  and  others  in 
tbe  executive  departments  have  for  more  and 
blgfer  funds  to  spend.  They  all  want  more 
money— so  much  so  that  Chairman  Tabxb 
bas  come  to  regard  every  official  who  ap- 
pears before  his  committee  with  suspicion — 
aapaclally  If  be  requesu  additional  appro- 
prlatlona. 

Por  14  years — ^from  the  time  the  late  Pres- 
ident Booaevelt  entered  the  office,  Mr.  Tabeb 
waa  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Houae  Appropriations  Committee.  Literally 
thouaands  of  men  came  before  tbe  commit- 
tee during  that  period  on  tbe  appropriation 
bills.  Too  many  of  them,  Mr.  Tabxx  insists, 
have  not  been  frank  enough,  and  he  has  had 
to  fight  three-foTirtbs  of  them  over  estimates 
of  erpendltures.  He  gives  n  pretty  good  bill 
of  health,  however,  to  the  officials  of  the  Post 
Offlce  Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Some  of  the  others  he  describes 
as  awful. 

Daeldadly  Mr.  Tabcb  la  not  against  the 
A.-iBy  and  Navy.  Je  wanta  a  strong  national 
defMiae  at  all  tlmea.  He  Insista.  however, 
tbat  money  can  be  wasted  by  the  War  and 
Mavy  DapartmenU.  Juat  aa  It  can  by  other 
CKw'iiiant  agendea  and  tba.  ha  la  against. 
Be   looka   with   suspicion   on   huge   foreign 


loana  by  this  Oovemment  alwaya— and  wanta 
to  be  oonvineed  tbat  they  are  good  and  tliat 
tbay  are 


HIS  FHn^osorRT 

In  his  opinion,  the  real  coordination  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  will  be  accompllal:  ed 
through  tbe  approprlatloru  made  for  bo  Lb, 
and  his  c(»nmlttee  will  play  a  major  part  In 
bringing  about  this  coordination. 

By  nattire  John  Tabxx  Is  conservative,  but 
he  Is  also  constructive.  His  own  phlIoso|:iby 
he  puts  something  like  this:  "As  a  general 
rule  a  fellow  makea  his  contribution  who 
looks  ahead  and  tries  to  have  things  a  lltUe 
better  every  day;  who  triea  to  keep  the  0<:)r- 
ernment  from  apending  too  much  monuy; 
who  tries  to  aee  that  the  proper  obligations 
of  the  Government  aie  met.  and  who  puts  as 
much  business  into  running  tbe  Oovem- 
ment as  possible.  He  promotes  the  progr<2ss 
of  and  better  things  for  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  so-called  liberal,  arltb  a 
paucity  of  ideas,  alwaya  nmning  around 
making  demagogic  speeches,  and  trying  to 
play  to  tbe  gallery,  is  the  real  reacttonary  tbe 
Government  has  to  fear." 

This  Is  in  line  with  what  be  wrote  in  an 
autobiography  for  his  class  book  (at  Yale) 
20  years  ago.  when  be  said: 

"I  have  lived  In  a  amall  dty  always  and 
have  been  so  btisy  that  I  have  kept  pretty 
close  to  my  home.  I  have  prospeied  sul- 
ficiently  to  enable  me  to  satisfy  any  reaaon- 
able  want — be  It  said,  my  wants  are  few — 
and  to  enable  me  to  devote  a  very  conalder- 
able  portion  of  my  time  to  tbe  public  service 
and  to  quasi-public  efforts" 

racnso  KxaFowaiBn.iTiBa 

"Ky  ambition  Is  to  be  of  some  service  In 
developing  and  sustaining  public  sentiment 
along  constructive  lines,  in  trying  to  make 
American  citizenship  honestly  realize  Its  re- 
sponsfbillties  and  meet  them  face  to  face." 

Certainly  Mr.  Tabbb  la  overmodest  In  Ms 
comments  upon  himself,  in  the  opinion  of 
bis  classmates,  of  whom  I  happen  to  be  or.e. 

In  college  Mr.  Tabzb,  a  Icmg.  lanky,  friendly 
fellow,  went  out  in  freshman  year  for  trils 
class  footlMll  team,  and  fCM-  4  years  was  a 
candidate  for  tbe  track  team.  Later,  whtm 
he  was  at  work,  he  gave  as  much  Ume  as  lie 
could  to  keeping  bis  garden.  He  never  went 
in  for  golf.  Today  bla  recreation  la  reading 
and  a  bridge  game,  occasionally,  wltb  old 
friends.  His  workday,  which  often  indudra 
Sundays,  runs  from  0:16  a.  m.  until  t:'Mi 
p.  m. — long  enough. 


Tke  Soviet  Spict — ^TW  Story  off  Rwwui 
Espioaaf  e  in  Nortb  Aai« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississim 
IN  THS  HOU^  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  yenr 
while  the  Committee  on  Un-Amei1cftn 
Activities,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 
trying  to  run  down  a  foreign  spy  ring 
operating  throughout  this  country,  tiie 
Canadian  Oovemment  was  bending 
every  effort  toward  the  same  end. 

Canada  succeeded  in  running  tboise 
spies  down  and  exposed  the  most  vicloiis 
plot  of  international  espionage  ever  us«;d 
against  the  people  of  Canada  and  tiie 
United  Stated. 

Under  permigsion  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkoko,  I  am 
inserting  an  article  on  this  subject  whkh 


appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  which  every  patriotic  American 
should  read. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


At  S85  Charlotte  Street  In  Otttwa,  tbe 
Canadian  capital,  there  Is  a  three-story  red- 
brick bulldtiig  with  a  sloping  slate  roof  and 
high  white  porchea.  of  a  type  favored  by 
solid  dtlsens  In  tbe  lata  nineteenth  centtiry. 
when  they  buUt  large  homes  to  raise  large 
families  Early  In  1943  It  waa  taken  over  aa 
diplomatic  headquarters  of  the  .Soviet  Im- 
bassy.  The  main  portion  of  the  house  was 
tised  by  Ambassador  O.  N.  SUroubin  aiul  his 
staff,  while  the  rear  wing,  formerly  tbe 
kitchen  and  aervanu'  quarters,  was  closed 
off  from  the  rect  of  the  buUdlng  by  double 
steel  doors,  and  windows  with  iron  bars  and 
steel  shutters.  Here  was  located  tbe  secret 
cipher  department  where  the  highly  tech- 
nical tasks  of  encoding  and  decoding  tbe 
secret  dispatches  to  and  from  Moscow  were 
performed. 

For  tbe  sake  of  insuring  absolute  secrecy, 
each  of  tbe  five  sections  of  the  Embassy 
maintained  its  own  code,  and  bad  its  own 
clerk  in  a  seaied-off  room.  Por  example,  the 
military  section,  headed  by  Col.  Nlcolal 
Zabotln.  bad  one  Igor  Oouaenko  atationad 
in  Ita  oode  room  to  handle  the  commtmlca- 
tions  which  went  to  the  Director  of  MlUtary 
Intelligence  in  Moacow,  Cipher  Clerk  Gou- 
Benko's  code  books  were  placed  every  night 
in  a  big  steel  safe  which  also  tield  the  secret 
diaries  of  the  military  attach^.  Similarly, 
tbe  NKVD.  or  secret  polilcc.  had  iU  own 
means  <^  sending  messages  to  Moscow,  aa  did 
tba  Ambassador,  tbe  commercial  attach^, 
and  tbe  chief  of  the  political  section. 

Gouzenko.  a  grave-eyed,  aerloua  young 
man  of  35.  bad  been  bandplckad  for  this 
highly  reaponalble  job.  As  a  lieatenant  in 
the  Etad  Army  be  bad  undergone  a  long  period 
of  special  training  before  lieing  aent  to  Ot- 
tawa. He  wfiB  a  graduate  of  a  spaelal  in- 
telligence acbool  conducted  by  tbe  Red  Amy 
General  Staff.  He  had  seen  frtmt-line  serv- 
ice, too — a  long  year  of  action  during  1043. 
including  the  winter  campaigns  before  Moa- 
cow. PlnaUy.  after  a  tour  at  tbe  main  in- 
telllgenoa  division  of  tbe  Red  army,  wbare 
bis  past  behavior  and  bla  relUbtllty  ware 
aubjectad  to  exhauatlva  inquiry  by  the 
NKVD.  be  waa  cleared  for  aervtee  abroad.  Be 
was  sent  to  Canada  In  Jmie  1043. 

He  took  bis  wife  wltb  him— tall,  dark- 
haired  Svetlana  Borlaovna.  Soon  after  their 
arrtVBl  In  Ottawa,  their  aon,  Andrei,  was  bom. 
They  had  a  small  apartment  at  fill  Bometaet 
Street,  facing  a  park.  The  netgbbors 
thought  highly  of  ^e  young  couple;  they 
were  quiet,  courteous,  and  dignified. 

Gousenko's  outward  appearance  gave  no 
due  to  the  ferment  and  turmoil  whfdi  racked 
his  soul.  Prom  his  imparalleied  vantage 
point  he  saw  accumulate  before  his  eyes  the 
detailed  operations  of  an  espionage  system 
whidi  was  directed  against  a  country  whose 
way  of  life  he  was  coming  more  and  more 
to  respect  and  admire 

When  Igor  Gouzenko  left  bla  office  at  8 
o'dock  on  tbe  evening  of  September  6.  ir45, 
he  not  only  cut  himself  off  Irrevocably  from 
his  homeland,  but  he  faced  the  threat  of 
aasas&lnation.  AU  day  long  be  had  worked 
at  fever  pitch,  certain  In  the  kiiowledge  that 
what  he  was  doing  would  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  aU  the  irae  peoplm  of  the  world. 
Pzom  tbe  safe  and  the  code  sacks  be  bad 
chnt^n  key  documents.  Some  were  cables, 
aome  were  dlariea.  some  were  torn  aerapa  of 
paper  which  had  been  given  to  him  to  bum. 
Altogether  they  made  a  packet  of  considerable 
bulk,  but  by  distributing  them  among  bis 
pockets  and  by  pinning  them  beneath  bis 
fbirt,  be  wm  able  to  avoid  aronilng  tbe  aos- 
pldona  of  tba  door  guard,  a  rnaanhir  of  the 
NKVD. 
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The  next  problem  was  to  examine  tbe  doc- 
uments, tranalate  them,  and  •ctahllsh  their 


Ized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  secret  In- 
formation   from    emnlnveea    nnrt    Acenrte*    nf 


"4.  Password:  The  contact  man,  'What  Is 
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Is  not  In."  be  was  toid.     'Tou 
at  bla  saalatanta." 

luuaaiitn  rr***"*^  ^^^^  >*• 

of  tiM  fraatast  importance. 

the  people  of  Canada,  but  to  the 

itability  of  the  world     Prom  a 

be  took  one  of  tbe  numerow 

in  Ruaalaa  tjpaaertpt.    **!  haeo 

'  he  aald.    "TlMy  ahould 

^  you." 

t  OB  for  almoat  an  hour. 

Oouaenko's  story,  and  so 

Lhe  newspaperman  was  the  od- 

nta.   that   the   latter  waa 

a  loaa.     Plnally  he  said :  "Tou'd 

Uxm  polM*.    They  are  tbe  people 

hat  sort  nt  tklBg.  not  a  newa- 

M  CMock.  too  late  to 

_  tttl  the  nest  day 

morning  Ooownko  matt  hla  wife 

Ministry  of  iuauce.  to  tbe  oAee 

i  Attorney.  RsfOMl  Mweler.    Here 

lira.  Parnando  Joofesrae.  secre- 

esplalning  what  be  had 

he  propoeed  to  do     He  bad 

her   handbag  In  which   the 

now  repoeed. 

U  here."  he  anld.  "Including 

boBb. 

•taut  this." 

Attorney  Is  In  eourt."  asld 

*but  I  will  try  to  pvt  you  in 

the  proper  paopja." 

tlw  Oadsr  SsorotMy  of  tuts  tor 

NonMB    Ihibwtioa.    Me 

i  waiting     I  wUI  sssk  la* 

the  Prime  Minuter  " 

was    anitoua   to   get   hU   story 

He  feasw  ihkt  his  abaence  at 


fhat 
o  nn 


info  rmntloa  oa  Ibb 


ibMty  vouM  MOUM  suaplciona. 

ths  Prime  Mlalitsr  the  morning 

r  •  waa  dlOcult.    It  waa  the  <Uy 

opening  of  a  n&m  ■■Minn  of 


vero  Mated  la 
lined  only  for  Prime 
Minuter  Wuiiam  Lyon  Mackonsle  King  to 
enter  and  wm  Mnmamim  would  begin. 

off  the  OMtn 
an  tide  caaie  up  and  whupered 
into  hU  ear    The  Prime  Minuter 
It  to  thf  ulephoao. 

•«gtorry  to  Intorrupt  you.  air."  ssM  Under 

ohattaoa.  "but  thU  U  something 

you  flaa  decide."    Be  told  King 


of  the 


King  replied,  and  theae  are  bU 

as  later  revealed  to  a  special  sm- 

Canadian  Parllamuit:  *'ThU  U  a 

we  cannot  be  too  cautious.    We 

do  not  kno^  whether  the  documents  are  fab- 

a   not.    We  do  not  know  bU  suts 

Of  anything  of  the  clrcumstancea 

lis  ooar.    I  «o  aoi 

of  Oaaada  oaD  tab*  aay 

■a  tba  Softat  OmwiiMit  to 
w«  aia  ptylBg  Into  thsir 


Tell  tbe  .young  man  to  return  to  his 
with  the  papers  be  haa  in  bU 

It  waa  too  UU  for  Oouaenko  to  do  that. 
He  and  bU  wife  went  back  to  thatr  apartment. 
Por  the  -.ime  being  tbaaw  appeared  no  other 
plaee  to  go. 

They  went  Into  the  house  by  the  back 
entrance  When  they  reached  their  apart- 
ment. No.  4.  Oouaenko  pecked  out  the  win- 
dow toward  the  park  acroM  tbe  street. 
Seated  oa  a  bench  oppoalte.  he  saw  what  ba 
had  fearrd — two  men  rather  obviously  watch- 
ing hU  windows. 

Barly  that  night  there  was  a  knock  on  tha ! 
door.  Then  came  the  voice  of  Under  Lieu- 
tenant Lsvrentlev  of  the  Kmbassy  staff 
"Oouaaako— otkroyte  dvcr"  (open  the  door). 
The  cipher  clerk  and  bU  wUe  held  their 
breatn.  But  little  Andrei  ran  acroaa  tha 
floor  tov/"jd  a  toy  Teddy  bear  He  tripped. 
stumble«l  against  the  door.  Lavrentlev  made 
no  Httecipt  to  enter,  but  be  now  knew  tha 
apartment  was  occupUo. 

Oouaenko  picked  up  the  child  and  went 
out  through  a  back  door  leading  to  the  rear 
baleoQles  shared  In  common  with  other 
apartmenta  on  the  aeeood  floor. 

Here  were  Mated  an  RCAP  aergeant  and  his 
wife  He  was  smoking  a  pipe  and  reading 
the  evening  paper. 

"Kxcuie  me."  Interrupted  Oouaenko.  "May 

I  apeak  with  youf" 

The  a«rgeant  looked  up  In  surprise. 

aan,  what  U  it?"  he  replied. 

to  take  my   little   boy   with   y<m\ 

tonight — eomethlng   maybe    happen   to    my 

wife  and  me." 

•nirhat  a  going  to  bappsbV" 

•n»t  klUed.**  was  tha  faMimlc  reply. 

Oouaenko   and    the   RCAP   sergeant   wars 

standing    on   the   balcony    when   they   saw 

LavrentloT    walking    away   down    the    lane. 

Tbe  cipher  clerk  paled      "There  he  U."  ha 

whupered      "Perhaps   you   had     etier   take 

my  wlfs  In  your  apartment  as  weil 

As  they  were  talking  Mrs  C  O  Anderaoo. ' 
a  motherly  looking  booaewtfe  who  lived  In 
apartment  6.  appeared  On  hearing  the 
■gory,  abs  mid:  "1  have  plenty  of  room  for  all 
of  your  •'amily.  Including  yourself.  Mr  Oou- 
tenk')  I  will  be  »ery  happy  to  give  you 
shelter  as  long  aa  you  require  It." 

"Tou  i.-o  along  with  h»r. '  said  the  Nrgeani.| 
"ini  jail  the  police     ThoM  fellowa  will  not 
dare  brrak  Into  the  hoUM  of  a  Canadtaa 


That  was  at  T  o'eloek     At  half  paet  t, 
OonsUblM  Tom  Walsh  and  J  B  McCulloeh,  | 
who  bad  bMU  patrolllni  the  dUtrlct  in  their 
prowl  eer,  responded  to  ths  call 

In  apsrtaMnt  6  they  found  the  0«mMnkoa. 
Th*  etpher  clerk  idantlAed  blmaelf  said  that ! 
ha  had  ^formation  of  wtreme  importaiw* 
to  the  Ojvsrnmsnt.  and  requested  proteetlob. 
Hm  oflMra  assured  him  that  they  wouM 
watoh  th*  apartment  heuM 

"K**p  th*  light  on  la  th*  bathroom  her*. 
W*  aaa  SM  It  from  th*  park.  tX  you  n**d 
tt*.  put  out  the  light  " 

When  they  went  baeft  to  their  oar  they 
moved  It  to  a  aiwt  In  the  park. 

Nothing  happened  until  11:10.  wh*n  four 
■Ml  drof*  «p  to  til  ■iiwitiil  ■tia*t.  Th*y 
want  at  *■**  to  0*fMi>ii%  a»artM*nt.  Th«f 
tjy  knocking  on  the  door  They 
■o  kxid  and  so  long  that  th*  RCAP 
tt  thought  that  It  was  tbe  police  re- 
turning for  a  further  Inquiry.  H*  opened 
his  doot  and  looked  out. 

Httillilng  hi*  •nror  be  was  about  to  close  th* 
door  whsa  OD*  of  the  men  ran  up  to  him. 

"Where  Is  OiUMMikiiT"  be  demanded 

The  aCAP  sarffaant  gave  blm  a  blank  look. 
"Tou  got  me.  buddy."  he  mkl.  and  shut  ttaa 
door  tight. 

There  was  a  eonfsrence  In  the  ball,  then 
tbe  four  BMn  put  their  shoulders  to  the  door  | 
of  OooBHikD's  apartment  and  broke  In. 

It  •  Oouaenko  watched  tha ' 
Hh  keyhole.  Be  got  up. 
want  to  tbe  bathroom,  switched  out   the 
light. 
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Tbe  next  problem  was  to  examine  the  doc- 
iwients.  transUt*  them,  and  eetablUh  their 
authenticity.  A  mam  of  papers,  they  were 
of  all  colors,  shapea.  and  sizes,  and  one  glance 
at  their  varied  nature  told  the  officlaU  that 
the  taak  of  aortlng  and  checking  was  not 
going  to  be  easy. 

It  was  decided  to  set  up  a  special  head- 
quarters for  the  operation  In  the  Bockcllfle 
Barracks  of  the  RCMP.  Here  the  antl- 
wplonage  squad,  headed  by  Inepector  John 
Leopold,  began  to  uncover  a  story  of  Intrigue, 
eoDSItfracy,  and  treason  without  parallel  In 
ths  hUtory  of  espionage  in  North  America. 

Meantime,  the  Soviet  Embassy  was  not 
Idle.  To  the  Dominion  government.  It  ad- 
dreaaed  a  note  which  was  received  on  Septem- 
ber 8.    It  read  in  part: 

"A  colleague  of  the  embassy,  Igor  Sergel- 
evltch  Oouzenko.  failed  to  report  for  work  on 
September  6.     It  was  later  established  that 

I.  Gouzenka  robbed  some  money  belonging  to 
the  embassy  and  bad  hidden  blmaelf  together 
with  hU  family. 

"Hie  embassy  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  asks  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  to  take  urgent 
maasures  to  seek  and  arrest  I.  Oouzenko  and 
to  hand  him  over  for  deportation." 

The  Canadian  OoTcrnment  requeated  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  stolen  funds.  Ihe 
Kmbassy  made  no  answer.  Instead,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  it  sent  a  second  note,  pitched  to  a 
higher  degree  of  urgency.  ThU  message  read. 
In  part: 

"The  Smbamy.  upon  InstnKtIons  from  the 
Government  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  repmts  Its  re- 
qusst  to  the  Oovernment  of  Canada  to  appre- 
hsod  Oouzenko  and  hU  wife  and  without 
trUl  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Bmbassy  for 
deportation  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

By  thst  time  the  Oovernment  of  Canada 
had  no  Intention  of  handing  Oouzenko  over 
to  anyone.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  and 
amrrhlng  testa  to  determine  hU  sincerity 
and  the  authenticity  of  th*  documenu,  he 
bad  come  through  with  flying  colors. 

The  documenu  were  no  forgeries.  Dozens 
of  them  were  handwritten  in  Ruaalan.  Oou- 
aenko Mid  that  they  were  the  writings  of 
Colonel  Zabotln,  Colonel  Rogov,  and  Colonel 
Matlnov.  Invmtlgators  chaekad  at  different 
housM  where  thoM  oOlcen  had  been  enter- 
Ulned.  At  one.  a  hunting  lodge,  a  gUMt 
book  WM  obuined.  In  it  were  the  slgnattires 
of  many  Oovernment  and  diplomatic  officials 
who  had  been  guesU  therl — including  thOM 
three  men.  A  handwriting  expert  wm  able 
to  stst*  flatly  that  OouMnko  had  brought 
genuine  writings  of  the  Soviet  ofllelaU. 

There  were  other  tMta  m  well.  Oouaenko 
brought  fotir  oopiM  of  •*cr*t  t*l«|raia*  Mat 
from  London  to  Ottawa,  They  were  dated 
but  a  few  wMks  before— August  94,  36.  and 

II.  A  quick  eheek  on  th*  ofllolal  Oo?*mm*nt 
AIM  r*v*al*d  that  th*y  w*r*  *iaot  eoplM  of 
highly  •*or*t  mstt*r*  •uppo**d  to  b*  known 
only  to  th*  British  and  Oansdiaa  Oov*m> 
m*nts. 

Th*  probl*a  no  long*r  wm  on*  of  Mtab- 
llshlng  th*  ▼*raelty  of  Oousanko,  but  of  root- 
ing th*  cane*roiu  Intrxuion  of  8ovl*t  secret 
agents  from  ths  Innermost  channeU  of  ths 
Canadian  Oovsmment.  As  quickly  m  a  docu- 
ment  wm  translated.  It  wm  fll*d  aecordlng 
to  ostsgory.  The  tltlM  themmlvM  were 
ominous— Atomic  Weapons.  Radar,  Secret  Rx- 
ploalvM,  PalM  PaMports — to  msntlon  but  s 
few. 

Never  before  in  the  hlntory  of  espionage 
had  such  a  carefully  documented  plot  been 
preeented  to  the  victim  in  one  package. 
There  wm  almoat  too  much  eTldence.  The 
list  of  oovsr  nsmM  alone  for  secret  sgents 
of  Russian.  Canadian,  BrltUh,  and  United 
BtatM  citizenship  ran  to  three  printed  pages. 

By  the  2l8t  of  September,  the  ezperu 
working  under  Inspector  Leopold  were  ready 
to  brief  the  Prime  MlnUter. 

The  briefing  officer  began: 

"Sir,  the  evidence  setsbllabM  that  a  net- 
work of  undercover  agents  hM  been  organ- 
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Ized  for  the  ptirpose  of  obtaining  secret  in- 
formation from  employees  and  agencies  of 
the  Dominion  Oovernment.  Them  opera- 
tlozu  were  carried  on  by  certain  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  under  di- 
rect instructions  from  Moscow.  All  of  theM 
agents  were  known  by  cover  names.  The 
co%-er  name  for  Colonel  Zabotln,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  'Grant.' 

^ht  specific  program  of  espionage  for 
which  Colonel  Zabotln  was  held  responsible 
were,  first,  the  atomic  bomb.  Its  composition. 
Its  technological  processes  and  drawings; 
second,  a  sample  of  uranlimi  235.  with  details 
concerning  the  plant  where  It  U  produced; 
third,  the  library  of  the  National  Resea:rch 
Council;  fourth,  the  movements  of  United 
States  troops." 

Other  objectives  of  the  Soviet  spies  were 
then  outlined.  They  covered  such  highly 
secret  topics  as  V-bombs,  electronic  fuzes 
for  shelU,  radar,  a  superexploslve  known  m 
RDX. 

The  Prime  MlnUter  spoke:  "May  I  uk  to 
what  extent  have  these  objectives  been 
achieved?"  The  briefing  officer  kept  hU  face 
wooden.  hU  voice  matter-of-fact.  "Sir,  there 
were  no  failures." 

As  the  meaning  of  the  reply  aank  In,  the 
group  of  high-placed  government  offlclaU 
ut  In  stunned  silence. 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  aome  of  the 
detaiU  of  the  atomic  weapon  have  been  dU- 
closed?"  asked  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  briefing  ofBcer  stepped  forward  with 
a  manlla  folder.  "Here  U  the  file  sir,  with 
reference  to  Agent  'Alek.'  Cable  No.  241, 
aent  to  Moscow  on  August  9,  appears  to  cover 
that  point." 

"To  the  DiascTos: 

"Facts  given  by  Alek.  •  •  •  "nie  out- 
put of  uranium  236  amounts  to  400  grama 
dally  at  the  magnetic  separation  plant  at 
Clinton,  the  output  of  *49'  U  likely  two  tlD:ies 
greater,  some  graphite  units  ars  planned  lor 
250  grams  each  day.  •  •  •  Alek  handed 
over  to  us  a  platinum  with  162  micrograms 
of  uranium  233. 

"OSAJIT." 

"Who  U  'Alek'?"  demanded  the  Prime 
Minuter. 

Tbe  briefing  officer  shrugged.  "HU  Iden- 
tity hu  not  yet  been  establUbed,  sir.  Ap- 
parently he  U  a  scientist  close  to  the  center 
of  thU  work.  According  to  cablM  844  and 
11955.  however,  'Alek'  should  be  In  London 
on  October  7  attempting  to  contact  a  Soviet 
repressntativ*  th*re.  I  think  you'll  flad 
th*M  cablet  ccnuin  some  lnt*rMtlng  dUM." 

Oabl*  944  dat*d  a  f*w  wmka  pr*Tlouily. 
WM  from  "Grant"  to  Moaeow.    Zt  road: 

"To  th*  DuacToi: 

"W*  hsT*  worktd  out  th*  oondltlons  of  a 
mMting  with  Al*k  In  London.  Al*k  will 
work  in  King's  OoU*g*.  Strand. 

"MMtlnga— Oetobor  7.  17.  t7  on  th*  strMt 
in  front  of  th*  British  MuMum.  Th*  tltM, 
11  o'clock  In  th*  *venlng.  Identification 
sign,  a  nswspapsr  under  th*  l*ft  arm.  Pa*i- 
word,  BMt  r*gard  to  Mik*l.  At  th*  b*gltmlng 
of  Sept*mb*r  Al*k  must  fly  to  London.  lie- 
fore  hU  departure  he  wUl  go  to  th*  uranium 
plant  In  the  Petawawa  dUtrlct.  Be  Mid  that 
he  must  oomc  next  year  for  a  month  to  Can- 
ads.    We  banded  over  1600  to  him. 

-OaaiiT.'* 

Cable  11956.  In  reply,  read: 

"To  Oaam: 

"Tbe  arrangemenU  worked  out  for  the 
meeting  are  not  Mtlsfactory.  I  am  inform- 
ing you  of  new  onw. 

"1.  Place:  In  front  of  the  BrltUh  MUMtam 
on  Oreat  Ruseell  Street  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  Alek  walks  from  Tottenham 
Cotirt  Road,  the  contact  man  from  South- 
ampton Row. 

"2.  Time:    Bight  o'clock. 

"3.  Identlfleatlon  algns:  Alek  wUI  hatra 
under  hU  left  arm  the  newspaper  TlmM,  the 
contact  man  will  have  In  hU  left  hand  tbe 
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"4.  Password:  The  contact  man,  'What  U 
the  shortest  way  to  the  Strand?'  Alek,  'Well, 
come  along,  I'm  going  that  way.' 

"The  DnucToa." 

To  the  Prime  Minister's  group  It  was  clear 
that  tbe  Identification  of  "Alek"  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  urgency.  Othervrise  every 
security  measure  which  had  been  erected 
around  the  atomic  bomb's  development  and 
manufacture  might  be  utterly  valueless.  Yet 
Prime  Minister  King  considered  that  th?  mat- 
ter was  so  delicate  that  it  could  be  handled 
only  by  means  of  personal  consultations  be- 
tween himself.  President  Trumsn,  and  BrltUh 
Prime  Minister  Attlee. 

"It  was  a  matter  that  could  not  be  trusted 
to  the  cables."  was  the  way  he  explained  It 
later  to  the  Canadian  Hotise  of  Commons. 

On  September  28.  King  left  Ottawa.  The 
following  day  there  was  a  conference  with 
President  Truman  in  Washington.  Here  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Soviet  spy  plot  were 
disclosed.  Then  the  CanadUn  Prime  Mln- 
Uter boarded  the  liner  Queen  Jfary  at  New 
York. 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  wu  at  Chequers.  hU 
ofllelal  residence.  He  had  been  advised  of  the 
urgency  of  King's  trip,  and  invited  King  to 
come  at  once  to  see  him.  Before  numy  hours 
passed,  the  Senior  Commissioner  of  Scotland 
Yard  was  called  to  Chequers. 

To  Lt.  Col.  Leonard  Burt,  of  the  special 
branch  of  Scotland  Yard,  fell  the  task  of 
identifying  "Alek"  and  supervUing  the  watch 
over  the  clandestine  meeting  which  waa  to 
take  place  the  next  evening.  October  7. 
Colonel  Burt  sent  for  Detective  Inapector 
William  Whitehead.  Together  they  went 
over  the  clues  presented  by  the  Moecow 
cables. 

One  iirlcelem  bit  of  Information  wu: 
"Alek  will  work  in  King's  College.  Strand." 

"If  he  knows  anything  at  all  about  atomic 
energy,  the  chances  are  that  he  U  a  physlcUt. 
Let  us  find  out  whether  any  of  that  particular 
faculty  has  been  to  Canada  recently." 

Burt  and  Whitehead  went  to  King's  Col- 
lege. The  head  of  the  physics  department 
told  them  at  once:  "That  would  be  Dr.  May. 
He's  been  working  with  th*  atomic  energy 
project  In  Montreal." 

Burt  thumbed  throtigh  the  pagM  at  the 
factilty  regUter,  found  an  entry:  "Dr.  Alan 
Nunn  May,  University  Reader,  Stafford  Ter- 
race,  Kensington,  senior  member  of  nuclear 
physios  dlvUlon,  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries. Ltd." 

Wm  thU  the  "Alek"  of  the  secret  Moecow 
cablMf  HU  picture  showed  a  short,  bald  man 
with  rather  small  eyM,  metal-rimmed  glas***. 
and  mustach*.  Tliat  this  nilld-looklng  In- 
dividual WM  In  a  poaltlon  to  thrmton  th* 
**curlty  of  th*  world  *Min*d  almost  ln« 
cr*dlbl*. 

N*v*rth*l*M,  th*  n*it  st*p  wm  ol*ar.  M*a 
w*r*  Mnt  to  Stafford  T*rrao*,  a  quiet  Btr**t 
of  row  housM.  and  soon  hlddsn  sym  w*r* 
In  position  to  watch  the  pbyslcut.  Arrangs- 
m*nt*  wm:*  also  msds  to  cov*r  th*  vicinity 
of  th*  British  MuMum. 

As  th*  tim*  approaehad  for  th*  mmtlnti 
th*  deuil  watching  Or.  May  could  sm  him 
In  an  CMy  chair  with  pipe  and  slippers  be- 
fore the  ground-floor  window  of  hU  houM. 
If  he  WM  concerned  with  anything  mora 
weighty  than  the  book  he  wm  reading,  h* 
did  not  ahow  It,  for  m  the  clock  hand  passsd 
g  h*  still  had  made  no  move.  At  the  muMum 
It  WM  the  same  story. 

As  he  received  the  raports  from  ths  two 
groups  of  watchers.  Colonel  Burt  realized 
that,  temporarily,  at  least,  msttera  had 
raached  a  stalemate. 

A  message  from  Scotland  Yard  was  aent 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  who 
were  instructed  to  Inquire  how  cloaely  Dr. 
May's  traveU  had  fitted  into  the  pattern  out- 
lined for  "Alek"  In  "Grant's"  cabls  241  to 
the  director  at  Moscow. 

Chief  of  the  atomic-energy  project  at 
Montreal  and  Chalk  River,  where  tbe  Peta- 
wawa plant  WM  located,  was  Dr.  John  DouglM 
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iwhUa  In  London.  Dr.  May  waa  tub* 
Jaet  to  eonatant  acrutlny.  Btory  mora  ba 
d^ly  notad  and  raeordad.  Aa  the 
It  waa  apparant  that  ha  was 
atthar  maktrte  no  effort  to  eoapty  with  the 
Moaeow  eahl4  >.  or  had  bean  wamad  to  Ua  low. 
But  1^  the  sp  rmaatars  were  to  ao  hurry  Soot- 
land  Tard  «i  uld  match  tiMir  patlcaoa  with 
Ma  awn  brao  d  o#  dofCfed  raaolutlon. 

Frtea  Mto  ater  Klnc  eon  tinned  to  axplora 
tlia  ovar-aU  |  olltieal  ImpMeattona  of  tha  doc- 
Prima  Mlnliter  AtUea  and  rxx- 
Mlnlato  Bavin.  With  the  maetlng  of 
Mf  Poui  powara  aehadxiiad  to  atart  In 
tlay  appraclatad  that  praouittira 
'  tha  apy  ptot  biHIi*  tm^ani  any 
iirmoBy.  So  aeBiplto  was  the 
tha;  King  and  Attlee  deckled  to 
tha  At  antla  and  talk  with  Praatoant 
Ituauun. 

IB  iiHi^i  K.  Huaauw'B  raaettOB  to  tUa  S- 
day  maaltaf  la  algnHkiatit.    WhUa  Trnman. 
Altlaa.  and  |Dnt  vara  maettef  aboard  tha 
anehorad  to  tha  Poto- 
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Whan   Ktaf   returned    to   Ottawa.   Attlea 
tt  alone  to  laam  at  first-hand  the  newer 
faetora  In  tha  eaae. 

Ilia  first  concern  at  tiM  iBfaatlgators  had 
been  to  avoid  aiarmtof  OtOonal  Zabotln  to 
the  point  where  be  would  warn  the  Canadian 
oonsplrators.  Although  the  Russian  mili- 
tary attar hA  knew  that  aome  documecta 
were  mlasing.  It  waa  felt  that  ha  would  ba , 
unawaia  ttet  Oouaenko  bad  broaght  th*' 
cable  file  which  had  been  handed  over  to 
him  months  before  for  burning.  Another 
factor  on  which  the  Invactlgators  were  gam- 
hllsf  waa  Zabotln  "I  fear  at  reprlaal  from 
Moaeow.  It  waa  entirely  possible  that  the 
colonal.  faarftti  at  his  own  fate,  waa  mlnlmla- 
Ing  the  lOBl  tfoenments  and  was.  in  fact,  re- 
porting tha  Incident  as  a  "theft  of  funda"  aa 
the  exchange  of  diplomatic  telcgranu  Indi- 
cated. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  a  matter  of  racord  that 
throughout  the  months  of  September.  Octo- 
bar.  and  Novembar.  Colonel  Zabotln  axul  hla 
acted    aa    tbotigh    nothing    were 


Dorlag  "-Jm  fall  of  1945.  considerable  prog- 
raaa  waa  niada  toward  Identifying  tha  prin- 
cipals to  tha  apy  ring. 

Among  the  documenta  waa  a  »'""*»^g  llat 
on  which  Colonel  gabotto  had  ♦Ti!rn>alTd 
avarythlng  dispatched  by  him  to  Moaeow  oa 
January  S.  IBi5.  Inspector  Laopold  raallaed 
that  thla  was  tha  mastar  kay  to  tha  antlra 
network,  for  it  ihowad  BOt  only  tha  type  of 
InformatloB  aeat  bm  named  tha  aourca. 

Na  175  OQ  thU  Uat  was  credited  to  "Nora." 
R  conalatad  of  "talagrama  10.  questlonnalrea 
S.  photoa  11.**  Ootnanko  recalled  that  ha 
had  put  the  talein'ams  Into  code.  He  had 
been  ordered  to  burn  the  notaa,  but.  Inataad, 
had  taken  them  froBi  tM  aafa:  and  they  were 
BOW  to  tha  poaaaHtoB  of  tba  Ouiadlan  Oov- 
emmant. 

Tha  notaa  ware  eoplaa  of  aacrat  eabiaa  rt- 
aalvad  frooa  BnglaBd.  Vtan  today  their  coo- 
taBta  art  ao  Important  that  they  cannot  be 
ravaalad.  TbayooBaamed  matters  which  be- 
longed BOI  aacluslvely  to  Canada  but  which 
Btrusted  to  Canada  by  other  goT- 
kta.  Unleaa  the  leak  could  be  stopped. 
tha  relationship  of  Canada  and  friendly  atatas 
might  ba  nnmprwBiwd.  Tha  dlacovary  of 
Ifora"  waa  tharaTora  a  matter  of  high 
prtorlty. 

Portunataly.  Oouaanko  had  learned  her 
namra — Bmma  Wolkin.  Concerning  thla  be 
taatmad: 

"Answer.  All  I  know  about  Bmma  Wolkto  la 
that  aha  became  acquainted  with  Ma)or 
fiokoloT  and  ha  propoaed  to  Colonel  Zabotln 
to  develop  her  (aa  an  agent). 

"Question.  You  were  preaent.  were  you? 

"Answer.  Tes:  I  waa  to  the  room.  Sokolor 
■Wggaatad  that  be  make  her  a  propoaal  to 
work  aa  an  agent— In  October  1944.  However, 
he  developed  her  much  sooner.  She  thought 
she  could  perhaps  work  aa  a  ataBograpber  or 
dark  to  tha  commercial  i  iiiiiiaaiir'r  oAoa. 
8ha  aald  that  aha  liked  Russia  and  wanted 
to  htfp  Buasla.'* 

At  the  Canadian  Ministry  for  Bstarnal 
Affairs  a  check  at  the  personnel  ofllee  pro- 
dtieed  tha  file  card  on  one  Kmma  Wolkin.  It 
Ustad  bar  aa  an  employee  of  the  Cipher  Divi- 
sion slnea  February  1944.  Her  superiors 
knew  her  aa  a  quiet,  hard-working  clerk. 

Her  personal  history  statement  revealed 
toat  she  had  been  bom  In  1930  to  Saskatcha- 
wan.  of  Russian  Dukhobor  paroBta.  In  1943 
aha  had  passed  tka  uHB  aaika  examination 
for  atanographar.  Bbo  ipeka  Buaslan  as  well 
aa  ftigllah.  and  waa  apfotetad  to  the  Paaa- 
port  DIvlakm.  Later  aha  waa  placed  to  the 
CIplMr  Dtvlataa.  where  she  not  only  saw  all 
tba  dlpAocnatlc  talegrama.  but  waa  familiar 
with  tha  coda  system  Itaalf . 

The  next  day,  whan  Kmma  Wolkte  earaa 
to  the  cAee,  aha  foond  that  sha  had  been 
transferred  back  to  tha  Ptoaport  Division. 

"What    la    the    mattvr*    Kmma    Wolkin 
my  work  not  aatlafaetoryf^ 
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forma  me  that  the  most  secret  work  at  pres- 
ent la  on  nuclear  physics — bombardment  of 
radioactive  subetances  to  produce  energy. 
This  Is  more  hush-htish  than  radar  and  la 
being  carried  on  at  the  University  of  Montreal 
and  at  McMaatar  Unlveralty.  Puller  details 
later. 

"Back." 

There  were  other  documents,  two  items  to 
which  stood  out  to  bold  relief.  The  first,  to 
Rogov 's  handwriting,  oonoamad  "Badeau." 
It  read: 

"Badeau  aaks  for  permission  to  diange  to 
woik  on  viranium." 

Tha  aacond  Item  waa  another  of  "Granfa" 
cablea  to  the  director.    It  read: 

"We  have  received  from  Badeau  17  top- 
aacret  and  aecret  documenta.  Knglish,  Amer- 
ican, and  Canadian.  Altogether  about  700 
pagea.  In  tha  course  of  the  day  we  were 
able  to  photograph  all  the  documents.  In 
the  next  few  days  we  will  receive  almost  the 
same  amount  of  documents  for  S  to  5  hours. 
I  consider  It  essential  to  examtoe  the  whole 
library  at  the  Reeearch  Council. 

"GaANT." 

The  acope  of  the  laat  project  aurprlaed 
even  Inspector  Leopold. 

The  Inspector  assigned  men  to  check  on 
the  preaent  wbereabouU  of  "Back."  "Ba- 
deau," and  "Bagley,"  and  to  keep  toem  un- 
der surveillanoe. 

Lunan  (Back)  waa  found  to  be  atUl  at 
work  aa  editor  of  Canadian  Affairs.  Stoce 
he  was  merely  a  contact  man  and  had  no 
access  to  secret  information  in  the  couraa 
of  his  own  work,  It  waa  felt  that  it  was  not 
mriMMrj  to  have  hla  Job  changed  on  orders 
from  above. 

No  one  by  the  name  of  Dcwnforth  Smith 
(Badeau)  was  known  In  the  National  .He- 
aaarch  Council,  but  there  waa  a  Dumford 
Smith,  frraduate  of  McOlll  Unlveralty  )n 
mathematics  and  phyalca,  who  had  been  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  Montreal  for  S 
years  prevloua  to  Joining  the  CouncU.  Stoce 
hla  work  gave  him  acceaa  to  aecret  recorda. 
It  waa  arranged  to  place  him  elsewhere. 

Next  to  be  sealed  off  was  "Bagley."  Ned 
Maaarall.  who  was  found  to  be  Edward  Wil- 
fred Maaerall.  a  bachelor  of  science  in  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
He  had  worked  for  tha  Canadian  Weatlng- 
hoxise  Co.  and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp..  and  in  1942  he  had  Joined  the  Na- 
tional Reaearch  Council  in  the  development 
of  radar.  A  toll,  broad-shouldered  man  with 
a  large  head  and  an  tmruly  shock  of  hair, 
be  was  married  to  a  well-known  Canadian 
concert  pianlat. 

In  various  notes  written  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Rogov  were  entries  which  indicated 
that,  on  April  4,  he  had  paid  out  money  as 
follows:  "Back"— $100.  "Badeau"— «30,  "Bag- 
ley- — 130.  On  May  8  there  waa  another  entry 
ahowlng  $100  paid  to  "Back." 

The  sums  were  so  small  that  It  waa  ap- 
parent that  money  had  not  lured  the  secret 
agents  to  act  as  they  did.  There  was  some- 
thing far  more  inaldloua  at  work  than  mere 
treachery  for  pay. 

Zabotto's  mailing  list  provided  a  clue  to  the 
Identity  of  one  of  the  master  minds  behind 
the  entire  plot.  There  was  the  following 
significant  entry: 

•■  108  —  Debous  —  Notes  —  Decisions  secret 
sessions  of  Parliament — 1  Page." 

There  had  been  a  doaed  session  of  Parlia- 
ment on  November  26.  1944,  dealing  with  the 
redlspositlon  of  Canadian  forces  which  would 
follow  the  collapse  of  Germany. 

An  elaborate  crosa-lndex  system  had  been 
set  up  to  keep  track  of  the  numerous  code 
namea  which  were  creeping  to  to  the  case. 
This  involved  the  mtiltl-copying  of  each 
document  ao  that  the  clues  under  each  name 
were  brought  together  in  one  folder.  Some 
folders  seemed  almost  empty,  others  were 
straining  at  the  meUl  binders.  Into  the  lat- 
ter ■category  fall  the  dossier  on  "Deboux." 


Inspector  Leopold  felt  a  kinship  with  the 
craftsmen  of  old  who  palnataklngiy  ar- 
ranged bita  of  colored  stone  and  glass  toto 
a  mosaic.  He  too  was  assembling  fragments, 
seeking  to  form  a  picture  of  "Debotiz." 
Among  his  fragmenta,  the  following  items 
seemed  to  be  the  most  promising : 

The  first  was: 
"To  the  Dikxctob: 

"Debo\iz  was  reelected  for  the  second  time 
aa  a  member  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
Thua  from  the  Corporanta  there  is  one 
member. 

"GaAKT." 

The  second,  a  alngle  Itoe  from  a  notebook 
malntatoed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rogov, 
was: 

"Fred  Dcbouz — talked  generally." 

The  third,  from  the  torn  page  of  the  note- 
book which  Colonel  Zabotln  had  given 
Gouzenko  to  destroy  by  burning,  was: 

"Fred— Director  of  Corporation.  Previoua- 
ly  worked  at  the  neighbors." 

The  fourth,  another  reference  from  the 
torn  notebook: 

"Contact  in  Washington  with  Debous'a  per- 
aon.  To  work  out  arrangements  for  a  meet- 
tog.    To  give  out  $600." 

The  fifth,  agato  from  the  torn  senate: 

"Fred's  Work— group  to  Montreal  (acti- 
vists)." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  double 
talk?  Inspector  Leopold  asked  Gouaenka. 
The  Russian  explained  that  the  word  "Cor- 
poranta" to  the  first  Item  was  the  code 
word  for  the  Communist  Party.  The  second 
item  showed  that  "Debouz"  was  also  known 
as  "Fred."  The  third,  containing  the  phrase 
"neighbors."  showed  that  "Fred"  had  pre- 
viously worked  for  the  secret  police.  The 
fourth  revealed  that  "Deboux"  had  been  en- 
triuted  with  a  mlaslon  to  the  United  States 
to  make  contact  with  an  agent  to  Washing- 
ton. The  fifth  mowed  "Fred"  as  the  head 
of  an  active  groi4>  in  Montreal. 

Given  t^ese  taterpretations.  even  the  av- 
erage Canadian  newspaper  reader  could  have 
solved  the  Identity  of  "Deboua— Pred." 
There  was  only  one  Communist  member  of 
Parliament.    He  was  Fred  Rose  of  Montreal. 

A  short,  peppery  Individual.  Rose  had 
come  to  Canada  from  Lublin,  Poland,  with 
his  parents  when  he  was  IS  years  old,  and 
had  obtolned  Canadian  cltlxenship  to  1926. 
He  had  Jotoed  the  Young  Communist 
League,  become  National  Secretary  to  1929, 
and  visited  Russia  in  1930.  In  1931  he  had 
been  convicted  of  sedition  and  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  1  year. 

Like  his  fellow  Communists  he  at  first  bit- 
terly opposed  the  war  against  Germany. 
He  was  ordered  interned,  but  remained  In 
hiding  untU  September  1942,  when  he  gave 
himself  up.  An  advisory  committee  of  prom- 
inent Canadians  waa  appointed  to  review  his 
case.     Their  report  said: 

"Although  the  committee  was  not  Im- 
pressed with  his  exaggerated  optolon  of  his 
own  importance,  we  nevertheless  are  of  the 
opinion  that  he  will  follow  the  party  line  of 
supporting  the  war  effort  of  Canada  and  that 
his  liberation  wUl  no  longer  prejudice  the 
safety  of  the  stato." 

In  view  of  what  happened  the  committee's 
conclusions  were  too  optimistic. 

On  October  6.  1942.  Rose  signed  a  promise 
not  to  participate  In  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Canada,  or  any  organization 
which  it  controlled.  He  swore  that  he  would 
strictly  abatato  from  communicating  any 
information  eoncemtog  the  war.  He  fur- 
ther promised  that  he  would  do  no  act 
which  might  be  of  injury  to  Canada  <x  Its 
allies. 

Hardly  had  his  signature  dried  than  he 
violated  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his 
promises.  Not  only  did  he  play  a  key  role 
to  organising  the  B  group  of  agents  to  the 
National  Research  CoimcU,  but  he  was 
Itoked  to  14  other  groups  to  whom  he  gave 
Instruction  and  advice. 


No  move  was  made  which  might  alert  Fred 
Roee,  M.  P..  to  the  fact  that  his  dual  role 
had  been  uncovered.  He  continued  to  ap- 
pear to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  occupy 
his  ofllee  In  parliament  building  and  to  re- 
aide  in  hla  cocy  fiat  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  But  his  contacts  were  watched, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  moment  of  the  day 
or  night  when  a  plaln-dothes  man  did  not 
know  where  he  waa  or  what  he  waa  doing. 
Dvirlng  this  phase  the  identity  of  three  at 
the  principal  members  of  Rose's  so-called 
Montreal  group  was  brought  to  light. 

It  must  be  realised  that  while  Gotisenko 
had  choaen  the  embassy  documents  with 
remarkable  skill  and  Judgment,  he  had  never 
seen  a  single  Canadian  agent.  He  could 
never  potot  to  any  person  and  say:  "Thla  la 
the  one  called  so-and-so  to  such- In-such  a 
report."  Always  the  Investigators  had  to 
seek  their  clues  in  the  documents  them- 
selves. They  relied  on  diligence  to  research. 
The  lead  that  started  them  on  the  trail 
of  the  first  of  the  Montreal  agents  was  an 
extract  from  Colonel  Zabotto's  notebook: 

"Group  in  Montreal  (activista). 

"Gray:  Head  of  a  section  of  the  Directorate 
for  sectiring  war  materials  for  toe  Allies.  He 
works  wall.  Gives  materials  on  shells  and 
cannons." 

I'he  rest  of  the  file  on  "Gray"  was  signifi- 
cantly thick  and  showed  him  to  be  a  prolific 
source  of  secret  reporU  on  projectiles,  guns, 
and  exploaivea.  Inspector  Leopold  found  his 
best  clues  In  two  documente.  The  first  was 
a  cable  to  which  Colonel  Zabotto  diacusaed 
the  possibility  of  setting  "Gray"  up  as  a  secret 
agent  in  the  postwar  period.  The  cable  dia- 
closed  that  "Gray"  was  a  geological  engineer 
and  waa  earning  a  $4,200  salary  to  his  present 
post. 

On  a  slip  of  memo  paper  Inspector  Leo- 
pold Jotted:  "Geological  engineer — salary 
$4.200— probably  branch  chief  in  Depart- 
T^tnt  of  MunlUona  and  Supply."  He  pinned 
this  to  the  second  document,  a  page  torn 
from  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  Handwritten  to 
English,  It  outlined  secret  "Proceedings  of 
the  Ordnance  Board."  On  the  memo  Leopold 
wrote:  "Check  for  handwriting." 

An  RCMP  plato-clothes  investigator  then 
waded  through  the  files  of  the  Ammunition 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply.  He  found  the  orlgtoal  document. 
No.  31,719.  to  a  secret  folder  of  the  Ordnance 
Board.  The  records  showed  that  this  docu- 
ment had  been  charged  out  to  one  Harold 
S.  Gerson,  a  division  chief.  Gerson's  signa- 
ture matched  the  handwrlttog  on  the  pages 
brought  by  Gouzenko  from  the  toviet  Em- 
bassy. 

Gerson  was  a  native-bom  Canadian,  of 
Russian  parentage.  He  had  been  a  success- 
ful geological  engineer  with  numerous  mto- 
tog  companies  before  the  war.  He  was  now 
chief  of  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supply,  as  Inspector  Leopold 
had  surmised.    He  was  paid  $4,200  a  year. 

When  the  tovestigators  went  to  observe 
him  they  foxmd  a  stocky,  pipe-smoking  man 
with  curly  brown  hair,  weartog  metal -rimmed 
glasses.  In  appearance,  he  resembled  a 
kindly  faced  university  tostructor.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  others  in  the  ring,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  associate  the  pleasant.  Intelligent, 
self-aasured  personality  of  Gerson  with  the 
"Gray"  whose  record  of  conspiracy  was  out- 
Itoed  in  the  Embassy  documents.  He,  like 
the  others,  was  put  under  obserr'ation  until 
such  time  as  the  signal  was  given  to  ^nck 
down. 

The  tovestigators  went  back  to  Colonel 
Zabotto's  notebook  and  found  the  following: 

"Foster:  Kngllshman.  Assistant  to  the  au- 
perlntendent  of  the  DivUion  of  Distributing 
War  Productton  at  the  MinUtry  of  Muni- 
tions and  Supplies.  He  has  been  giving  ma- 
terials on  war  supplies.     (Ours.)" 

Gousenko  pototed  out  the  "  'Ours'  means 
that  Foster'  U  a  Communist.  In  otoer  worda, 
•b»  belongs  to  us.' " 
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la  New  York  the  Soviet 
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A  few  day^  later  Soviet  Ambesssdor  O.  N 
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ended  l(i  a  stolHBale.    On  Mhmary  ^ 

order  IB 
«■  Hh.  411.  vfhleh  plaesd  the  spy  htmt  la  the 
of  a  njyal  commUslon  of  inquiry  head- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
HoooraMe  Mr    Justice  Bohsrt 
a4d  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  R. 
L-ineat. 

AiufH 
Is  a 

lng»  are  suhjbet  aolt 
Tts  fanfBHoB  ' 


and  to 


Uollke  a  eovi  rt.  It  la  the  sole  Jttdge  of  tta  asm 


while  tt  la  In 

t  body.    lu  Sad- 
to  renew  oor  appeal, 
la  %}  conduct  tiM 


to  the 


procedure.  R  may  receive  evidence  of  aay 
kind  in  Ita  dlacretlon.  In  this  n^ert  tt  ta 
-i»»^»«"*«  in  a  better  pcatUon  to  aaeertatn 
facta  than  a  court,  which  Is  bound  by  rigid 
nUea  ooikcamlBg  the  admlailblilty  of  evi- 
dence. But  a  fmanml— *""  cannot  enXarce  Ita 
findings.  If.  as  a  result  of  Ita  report*,  proae- 
cutlon  Is  reeorted  to.  well  and  good,  b«  the 
coiirta  alone  poaaaas  the  right  to  psaiMk 

Secrecy  waa  still  the  watchword,  aa  the 
sllghtaH  leak  might  imperii  the  iuccesa  of 
the  whole  operation.  However,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  14.  the  counsel  of  the  royal 
commlsBlon  lent  a  courier  to  the  Mlnlrter  of 
Joattee  iiinnethig  the  dotsatlon  of  a  doaen 
cf  the  peraoaa  whoae  aettvtttea  the  poUee  in- 
vestigators had  traced.  Although  the  facta 
of  the  arrests  aad  the  names  of  thoaa  ureeted 
were  to  be  kept  secret.  Prime  Minister  King 
realiaed  that  sxich  widespread  ralda  wcnld  not 
pass  unnoticed.    A  public  atatemeat  would  ba 


To  keep  the  reeord  ahaolutely  ctoer  from 
the  ataadpolat  of  protoeol.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister decided  to  have  a  talk  with  the  Soviet 
Charg«  at  Ottawa.  NleoUi  Belokhvoatlkov, 
wta^  la  imhaaeadnr  larooMn's  abaanoe.  had 
taken  over  the  Bmbasay. 

Here  are  King's  own  words  for  what  traas- 
plred:  "^  aatd  that  I  waa  going  to  stata  be- 
fore Commons  that  an  unnamed  foreign 
power  had  been  receiving  luformaUon.  but 
I  waated  him  to  know  that  It  waa  the  U.  B. 
3.  R.  to  which  I  waa  raferrtag.  fOr  my  own 
part  I  wai  quite  ready  to  pay  a  personal  c^.. 
upon  Premier  Stalin  in  order  to  get  an  ex- 
ptanatlon  of  theae  siUraordinary  events." 

While  they  ooiiferred.  the  Mounted  Police 
saovU^  Into  position.  Early  In  the 
ling  oa  the  16th  they  struck,  swooping 
down  oa  MeOlU  University,  the  University 
of  MoDtreai.  the  Univeraity  of  Toronto,  the 
Foreign  Exchange  Coatroi  Board  and  the 
Hf^K"^*'  Research  Council.  Hone  of  those 
srrssted  that  day  wes  sware  that  he  had 
been  shadowed  for  mrwitha 

Before  a  rapt  audience  In  the  Houae  of 
Coaamona.  the  Prime  Minlatcr  gave  only  a 
bare  outline  of  what  was  in  progress.  "^IxU 
govamment  has  Infonnstion  of  undoubted 
authenticity  which  sstahUshed  that  there 
had  been  dlacloaurea  of  secret  Information  to 
unauthorlaed  persons.  Including  some  mem- 
bers of  a  staff  of  a  foreign  mlastnn  In  Can- 


the  AUantlc  la  London.  Col. 
Leonard  Burt  of  the  Special  Branch  of  Scot- 
land Tard  deddert  to  have  a  talk  with  Dr. 
Alan  Nunn  May.  the  "Alefc"  of  the  Moscow 
cablea  who  had  suppUed  the  Sovleta  with 
uranium  inrnpltt  and  stomic-bomb  datA. 

"Ars  you  sware.  Dr.  May.  that  there  has 
been  a  leakage  of  tnlonaatloa  froaa  Canada 
relating  to  atomic  energy?" 

Dr.  May  looked  at  him  ateadUy.  "That  la 
the  first  I  have  beard  of  tt."  he  said  quieUy. 

T>o  you  reallae  that  we  know  that  you 
had  an  appafataseat  with  aomeone  la  Lon- 
don la  that  eonnectlon  aad  that  you  failed 
to  keep  ttr* 

Dr.  May  did  not  aiMwer. 

Colonel  Burt  and  Scotland  Tard  were  not 
In  a  hurry  to  make  an  srrest.  as  It  wse  still 
hoped  that  he  would  lead  them  to  a  aseond 
spy.    Therefore,  ao  action  was  taken  at  the 


In  Ottawa,  the  aaooth  eaoeacy  of  the 
Mounted  Polloe  eoociealed  fevertsh  activity. 
Much  rematasd  to  be  done.  la  the  words  of 
ths  Royal  Onmmiaston.  *n'he  extent  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  esptanage  atganlaatlon 
aad  the  Meattty  of  all  Ita  aganto  were  aot 
known  on  Fshmary  14.  There  wmt  s  num« 
her  of  agenta  designated  In  the  Bnbassy  ree> 
erde  by  cover  namss  only.  whOM  Oouasako 
t  Ktattty  It  was  of  the  utoMBt  im- 
that  the  Identity  of  as  oiaay 
houM  be  dieeiiiieert. 
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Importaat  phaee  of  the  quee- 
tlonlng  that  went  on  day  and  alght  at  Rock* 
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read  with  Gouxenko's  Embassy  documenta  In 
mind: 

"Soviet  organizations  have  become  aware 
that  certain  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Soviet  Military  Attach^  In  Canada  received 
from  Canadian  nationals  certain  Information 
of  a  secret  character  which  did  not.  how- 
ever, present  great  Interest  for  the  Soviet 
organizations.  This  information  referred  to 
technical  data  of  which  Soviet  organizations 
had  no  need  In  view  of  more  advanced  tech- 
nical attainment  In  the  USSR.  The  Infor- 
mation in  question  could  be  fo\ind  In  pub- 
lished worics  on  radio-location,  etc..  and  also 
in  the  well-known  brochure  of  the  American 
J.  D.  Smyth.  Atomic  Energy.  It  would  there- 
fore be  ridiculous  to  affirm  that  delivery  of 
Insignificant  secret  data  of  this  kind  could 
create  any  threat  to  the  security  of  Canada. 

"Nonetheless,  as  soon  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment became  aware  of  the  above-mentioned 
acta,  the  Soviet  Military  Attach^.  In  view  of 
the  Inadmissibility  of  the  acts,  waa  recalled 
from  Canada." 

The  Soviet  statement's  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  the  Information  re- 
ceived was  Interesting.  Disregarding  the  de- 
batable point  of  whether  there  was  a  "more 
advanced  technical  attainment  In  the 
U.  8.  8.  R."  the  fact  Is  that  an  elaborata 
organization  hac<  t>een  set  up  to  obtain  In- 
formation. 

Dssplta  the  claim  that  the  Information  on 
atomic  energy  could  be  found  In  published 
works,  the  Royal  Commission  learned  that 
none  of  the  secret  Information  had  been 
printed  at  the  time  it  was  handed  over.  If 
It  had  been  published  It  would  not  have  been 
secret.  The  fsct  that  the  Information  was 
considered  of  such  great  Importance  by  the 
Soviet  espionage  chiefs  Is  probably  a  fair  test 
of  Ita  value. 

Mnny  documenta  In  the  case  were  never 
released  for  publication,  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission ascertained  that  "some  of  the  infor- 
mation Is  so  secret  still  that  It  can  be  re- 
ferred to  only  obliquely  and  vrlth  the  greatest 
care." 

Next  to  the  atomic  t>omb.  the  most  vital 
work  accomplished  by  the  Western  Allies  In 
the  technical  field  was  radar.  Many  of  the 
Improvementa  are  still  in  the  top-secret  cate- 
gory, and  inXormatlou  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance In  this  field  was  communicated  by 
Soviet  agenta.  Asdic — antisubmarine  detec- 
tion devices — was  another  Important  Item. 
The  Royal  Commission  noted  that  "much, 
and  possibly  all.  of  the  Information  available 
In  Canada  on  this  subject  has  been  compro- 
mised." 

Another  Item  of  this  type  was  the  "V.  T. 
Fuse,"  the  amazing  proximity  fuse  for  artil- 
lery shells.  The  wiring  details  and  manu- 
facture are  still  secret,  and  although  the  fuse 
was  first  developed  in  Canada  In  1943,  the 
details  of  Ita  manufactuie  are  known  only  to 
the  United  States.  ThU  fuse  is  the  electro 
bomb  referred  to  in  some  of  the  Soviet  docu- 
menta. and  one  of  the  agents  bad  passed 
along  ita  wiring  diagram. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Information  sought  re- 
lated to  the  postwar  defense  of  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Information  handed  over  by  such  agenta  as 
Bennlng  and  Oerson  falls  Into  this  category- 
production  data,  location  of  industries,  trans- 
portation, and  planning,  fiscal  matters. 
Said  the  Royal  Commission:  "Parta  of  this 
Information  could  be  useful  In  connection 
with  possible  sabotage  operations." 

On  March  2.  1946.  the  Royal  Commission 
issued  ita  first  interim  report,  which  lifted 
the  curtain  of  secrecy  long  enough  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  activities  of  Colonel  Zabo- 
tln.  Emnja  Wolkln.  Kathleen  Wlllsher.  Gor- 
don Lunan.  and  Edward  Mazerall.  A  few  days 
earlier,  in  London.  Inspector  Whitehead  of 
Scotland  Tard  had  Ukgn  a  spin  up  the  Strand 
to  King's  College.  He  arrived  as  Dr.  Alan 
Nunn  May  was  concluding  a  lecture  on 
nuclear  theory.  When  the  professor  had  fin- 
ished Inspector  Whitehead,  who  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  nodded  to  him. 


"I  have  in  my  possession  a  warrant  for  your 
arrest."  he  said.  "I  will  read  It  to  you  in  a 
moment." 

Di.  May  pursed  his  lips.  "Very  well."  he 
said.    "I  was  expecting  something  ike  this." 

During  the  months  that  had  passed  since 
his  cover  name  "Alek"  had  first  been  linked 
with  the  traffic  In  atom-bomb  secreta,  the 
Investigation  had  turned  up  other  data  re- 
garding his  activities.  Confronted  with  these 
documenta,  Dr.  May  was  hard  pressed  to 
explain  not  only  his  activities  but  his  motives. 
Finally  he  agreed  to  make  a  written  state- 
ment.   In  it  he  said: 

"About  a  year  ago  while  in  Canada  I  was 
contacted  by  an  individual  whose  Identity  I 
decline  to  divulge.  He  sought  Information 
from  me  concerning  atomic  research. 

"I  had  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  correctness  of  making  sure  that  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  was  not  confined 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  I  tocA  the 
painful  decision  that  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
vey general  Information  on  atomic  energy 
and  make  sure  It  was  taken  seriously.  For 
this  reason  I  decided  to  entertain  the  propo- 
sitions made  to  me. 

"At  one  meeting  I  gave  the  man  micro- 
scopic amoimta  of  U-233  and  U-235.  I  also 
gave  the  man  a  written  report  on  atomic 
research  as  It  was  known  to  me. 

"The  man  also  asked  me  for  Information 
about  the  United  States  electronically-con- 
trolled AA  shells.  I  knew  little  about  these 
and  so  could  give  little  information. 

"The  man  gave  me  some  dollars  (I  forget 
how  many)  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  Z 
accepted  these  against  my  will. 

"Before  I  left  Canada  It  was  arranged  that 
on  my  return  to  London  I  was  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  somebody  I  did  not  know. 
I  did  not  keep  the  appointment  because  I 
had  decided  that  this  clandestine  procedure 
waa  no  longer  apprc^rlate  in  view  of  the 
official  release  of  information  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  satisfactory  international  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

"The  whole  affair  waa  extremely  painful  to 
me  and  I  embarked  on  it  only  because  I 
felt  that  this  vras  a  contribution  1  could 
make  to  the  safety  of  mankind.  I  certainly 
did  not  do  It  for  gain." 

Dr.  May's  humanitarian  motives  drew  the 
following  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Justice  Oliver: 

"Alan  Nunn  May,  I  have  listened  with  seme 
slight  surprise  to  the  picture  of  you  as  a  man 
of  honor  who  has  done  only  what  you  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  I  do  not  take  that  view 
of  you  at  all.  How  any  man  in  your  posi- 
tion could  have  had  the  crass  conceit,  let 
alone  the  wickedness,  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  decision  of  a  matter  of  this  sort,  when 
you  yourself  had  given  a  written  undertaking 
not  to  do  It.  and  knew  it  was  one  of  your 
coimtry's  most  precious  secrete— that  you 
could  have  done  this  Is  a  dreadful  thing." 

A  few  minutes  past  11  on  the  evening  of 
Maich  14.  Staff  Sgt.  Ron6  J.  Noel,  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  knocked  on  the  door  of 
Fred  Rose's  apartment  In  Ottawa. 

Rose  was  at  the  telephone,  talking  to  a 
correspondent  of  a  Toronto  paper  who  was 
asking  whether  he  had  been  arrested  yet. 

"No."  Rose  said,  "I  have  not."  He  hung 
up.  answered  the  knock  on  the  door  and  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody. 

Although  documentary  and  oral  evidence 
linked  Rose  to  many  individuals  in  tl?e  spy 
network,  he  refmed  to  testify  before  the 
Royal  Commission  or  to  make  any  explana- 
tion of  his  connections  with  the  case. 

From  February  unUl  June  1946  the  Royal 
Commission  was  In  session.  On  Jime  27.  after 
hearing  scores  of  witnesses  and  reviewing 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  their  start- 
ling findings  were  msde  public.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
"We  have  seen  only  the  snuUl  selection  of 
Zabotlns  espionage  documenta  which  Oou- 
senko  was  able  to  collect  immediately  before 
be  left  the  Bmbassy.    The  documenta  out- 


lined only  the  work  of  the  espionage  system 
of  Colonel  Zabotln,  althotigh  the  evidence 
discloses  the  existence  of  other  parallel  net- 
works, some  of  which  have  been  functioning 
for  many  years." 

The  matter  of  punishment  was  left  for  the 
courta  of  the  Realm,  and  due  to  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  evidence  against  each 
Individual  It  was  decided  that  it  vrould  be 
more  expedient  to  hold  separate  trials. 

Some  of  the  many  persons  traced  by  the 
Rcyal  Mounted  were  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  Insufficient  evidence:  others  pleaded 
guilty  and  still  others  were  foimd  guUty. 
These  proceedings  are  still  continuing.  As 
erf  this  writing  the  status  of  some  of  the 
principal  cases  is: 


Name 

Code 

Tris 

Ben- 

tCQOS 

Dr.  Alas  Nunn 

May. 
Frefl  Rose 

"Alek".... 

"Debooi" 
"Noes"... 

"EUl"     . 

"Gray"... 

"FosJer".. 

"Back"... 

"Bajrley". 

"Badewi" 

Pleaded  nil- 

ty. 
Found  niilty.. 
Pkaded  KuU- 

..."io 

Found  guilty.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ynr$ 
10 

Emms  Wolkln 

Kathleen  Willshcr.. 

H.S.  Oerson 

J.  6.  Bennini; 

D.  O.  Lunan 

E.  W.  Marerall 

Dcmford  8niith 

Only  time  will  reveal  whether  Oouzenko's 
documenta  will  cause  a  change  in  the  Soviet 
tactics  of  tislng  a  diplomatic  establishment 
to  recruit  a  fifth  column  in  a  friendly  state. 
In  this  connection  Oouzenko  stated:  "The 
last  telegram  asked  about  the  natural  re- 
sources that  Canada  could  mobilize  in  case 
of  war.  her  coal.  oil.  rare  metals,  and  so  on." 

From  the  cold,  dispassionate  viewpoint  of 
global  strategy  the  interest  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
in  Canada  Is  obvious.  The  Dominion  lies  on 
the  forefront  of  the  transpolar  air  route  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Wiut  About  These  Meif  en? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  0*MAHONET 

or  vrroMiNo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  great  quickening  of  in- 
terest throughout  the  country  in  the  bills 
which  have  been  pending  In  the  Senate 
and  House  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  so 
as  to  prevent  monopolistic  mergers.  A 
very  Interesting  article  on  that  subject 
appears  in  the  weekly  magazine  America 
under  date  of  April  26.  1947.  under 
the  title  "What  About  These  Mergers?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  ABOtJT  TH«S«  MBCCKSr 

(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 
(Eighteen  hundred  corporste  mergers  in  7 
years  (1940-46)  works  out  at  about  one  every 
day  (on  the  40-hour  week).  Father  Masse 
agrees  with  Senator  O'Mahokxt,  of  Wyoming, 
that  this  state  of  affairs  will  bea^  thinking 
about  and  that  not  enottgh  thinking  Is  being 
done  about  It.) 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Senate  session  on 
February  17.  Mr.  O'MAHOwrr.  of  Wyoming, 
obtained  the  floor  to  advise  bis  colleagues  ot 
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cbaaa  of  87  percent  of  the  tight  cooparag* 
capacity  by  th  >  Big  Poor  of  tba  Uqroor  !&• 
duatry. 

Tha  horlaantid  margar  eeaiaiats  In  tha  eon- 
Maatloa  of  two  flrma  engaged  In  producing 
Identical  or  nearly  Mantlcal  products 
recent  exampiai  ara  the  aoqulattlaai  of 
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hAve  eliminated  aeveral  Itema  which  dla- 
plsa"'*  buslneaa  In  laat  year's  propoaala.  Aa 
th*  projected  legislation  stands  now,  It  doea 
little  more  than  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
extending  its  prohibition  against  acquisition 
of  stock  In  competing  companies  to  acqulai* 
tion  of  assets:  that  is,  It  merely  plugs  the 
loophole  by  which  businessmen  have  evaded 
the  clear  Intent  of  a  law  designed  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  monopoly. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  watch  what  position 
the  NAM  and  other  business  organizations 
take  toward  S  104  and  tbe  companion  bill 
In  the  House.  Here  Is  legislation  aimed  at 
fostering  the  free  competition  which  theae 
boalneas  groupa  pralae.  Here  is  legislation 
daalgned  to  prevent  the  monopolistic  prac- 
tloaa  which  they  condemn.  Will  tbe  bvisiness 
•xponanta  of  free  enterprise  rally  to  support 
these  bills,  or  will  they  one*  again  wreck 
them? 

This  much  aeema  certain:  If  organized 
buslneaa  defeata  this  well-intentioned  leg- 
islative attempt  to  foster  free  competition, 
It  had  better  offer  the  public  aome  very 
sound  reasons  for  doing  so.  together  with  an 
honeat  and  acceptable  substitute.  In  c&ae 
the  HAM  and  certain  other  groups  don't  know 
It.  a  good  many  people  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  current  buslneaa  pleas  for  free  en- 
terprise and  btislness  criticism  of  labor  mo- 
nopolies are  insincere.  It  won't  take  much 
more  to  convince  them  of  it. 


laiproTeaient  of  Poblic  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

OP  kHODK  ISLAND 

Hi  TOJt  8XNATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RkcoRo  an  article  published  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Kiplinger  magazine 
entitled  "Health  Means  Plans  and  Dol- 
lar».- 

Thls  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  en- 
lightening article  which  I  believe  should 
be  available  to  those  interested  in  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  people  of  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
M  follows: 

MSALTX  MBAlCa  PLAira  ANb  DOLLAia — ^Wl  UVWt 
Ttm  A  WAT  TO  Ut*T  OXJ*  CMAUXiraiirO  MA- 
nOMAL  MEDICAL  FaoSLSM 

ITnlted  States  medicine,  which  has  daviaad 
b.-llllant  traatmanta  (or  many  of  our  Ula.  la 
having  a  bard  tlma  praacrlblng  (or  Its  moat 
acuta  problem :  how  to  maka  madleal  aarvicaa 
available  for  all  who  na*d  tbam. 

llMra  Is  wtd«  agraamant  on  tba  dlagnoaU : 
our  madlcai  (acllttlaa  ara  badly  organlaad 
and  too  axpanalva  (or  moat  paopla.  Tbara 
la  no  gantral  agraamant  on  tht  right  traat- 
mtnt,  daaplta  tha  unlvartal  intaraat  in  work- 
ing out  soma  aolution.  Wa  ara  ail  potantlai 
oonaumara  o(  madlca)  aarvteaa,  and  w*  ara 
all  affaetad  by  ths  health  ot  our  eommuni- 
ty.  And  our  ovarburdtnad  doctors  naad  ra- 
llaf  from  a  lystam.  under  whleh  thty  cant 
taks  care  ot  all  tha  slek,  avan  with  eharity 
iraatmanti. 

Althoufb  tha  NaUon'i  haalth  oanaot  ba 
put  oa  •  doUarfaad-eanU  baaU.  amployan 
■fcflli  to  tOMirnad  with  th«  tarrlAo  In- 
roads. Urfily  prtTantaMa.  which  illnais 
makaa  on  production.  Ba(or«  tha  war  ba- 
twaan (our  and  flvt  hundred  miUioh  work- 


days were  loat  annually  from  alcknaaa — 
about  40  times  the  niunber  loat  through 
strikes.  Tha  loss  of  consumption  power  may 
be  even  greater. 

Here  Is  what's  wrong  in  the  Judgment  of 
tbe  American  Medical  Association,  individual 
docton,  lay  experts  and  Government  offi- 
cials: 

The  traditional  fee  system  of  payment  for 
medical  services  la  too  coatly.  Moat  people 
can  afford  emergency  pilla  and  treatment, 
but  not  preventive  medicine  or  prolonged, 
catastrophic  illness.  Some  estimates  say 
about  30  percent  of  the  population  can't  pay 
even  for  minimum  medical  needs. 

There  are  not  enough  doctcnv,  especially  in 
niral  regions,  slums,  and  small  communltiea. 
Many  doctors  are  underpaid.  Few  have  time 
to  keep  up  with  developments. 

Hospitals  and  other  faculties  are  too  few, 
poorly  distributed,  often  antiquated. 

Medical  research  is  haphazard.  We  spend 
a  hundred  dollars  for  research  on  infantile 
paralysis,  which  afllicts  relatively  few,  for 
every  26  cents  spent  on  mental  disease,  which 
afflicts  mUlions  and  fills  more  tban  half  the 
Nation's  hospital  beds.  . 

Many  people,  particularly  if  they  have  no 
trouble  meeting  their  own  medical  bills  and 
deal  exclusively  with  comfortably  established 
city  physicians,  find  It  hard  to  accept  so 
sweeping  a  diagnoals.  But  tbe  clinical  facta 
are  disturbing. 

According  to  the  AMA,  in  IMO,  moat  indi- 
viduals and  famUlea  with  incomes  under 
$3,000  needed  help  in  meeting  medical  bills. 
That  amounted  to  well  over  75  percent  of 
the  population.  People  who  borrow  (rcon 
amall-loan  companies  need  tbe  money  moat 
often  to  pay  medical  bills. 

For  many  an  aUing  Individual  the  high 
cost  of  sickneaa  poaea  the  question  of  bow 
much  medical  attention  he  can  do  without, 
and  for  how  long.  Tbe  grim  consequences 
of  such  enforced  self-denial  showed  up  In 
prewar  medical  statistics,  which  brutally  dis- 
poae  of  the  notion  that  the  United  Statea  ia 
the  healthiest  nation  on  earth. 

T^ls  country  had  higher  infant  death 
rates  than  seven  other  countries;  higher 
cancer,  heart,  nervous,  and  mental  disease 
rates.  The  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
was  higher  in  4  countries;  at  20  years  it  was 
higher  in  8  countries;  at  age  40  in  11;  and 
at  age  60  in  12.  The  subsequent  revelation 
that  about  40  percent  of  young  Americans 
were  unfit  for  mUltary  service  for  medical 
reasons  has  hushed  our  big  talk  about  na- 
tional health  standards. 

It's  not  primarUy  the  doctor's  fault  that 
protracted  Ulnesa  and  preventive  medicine 
are  so  expensive,  although  It  is  a  fact  that 
organized  medicine,  through  the  American 
Medical  Association,  baa  demonstrated  a 
minimum  of  social  awareneaa  in  facing  tha 
mounting  medical  crisis. 

But  the  individual  practitioner  usually  la 
too  biuy  with  his  never-ending  responslbU- 
Itlaa  to  think  about  broader  medical  issuas. 
Ha  earrlaa  an  appalling  load.  In  moat  eaaaa 
the  family  doctor  has  fully  earned  tha  ra- 
apact  and  affection  which  mlUlona  of  Arnar* 
leans  hava  for  him.  Ha  baa  a  habit  ot 
quietly  acallng  down  bills  (or  naady  patianta. 
and  earrying  a  load  at  charity  casaa  without 
talking  about  it. 

8o  many  doctors  hava  conoantratad  in  ths 
eltlas  that  damands  on  country  and  small- 
town doctors  ar*  proportionataly  highar. 
Thasa  small'Oommunlty  doctors  ara  ofttn 
tha  onas  with  poorast  (acUltias,  largast  prao* 
tieas,  and  lowast  ineomas. 

Ths  mam  affort  to  brldgs  ths  aeenomle 

Esp  bstwsan  pstlsnt  and  doctor  has  baan 
lirough  voluntary  freup-lnsuranec  plans  ss 
a  subsUtuts  for  tns  t—  system  of  paymsat. 
Durinf  tbt  last  two  dwadas,  many  Amarl- 
oans  havs  |ot  partial  eovarsft  afaiast  sick- 
asss  throttfh  ona  of  thisa  plaas.  _ 

But  thay  hsvt  Ibrat  fatal  dificlit  Thty 
don't  offar  adaquata  •ovsrsf*.  thay  ha?i 
proTsd    IM   aspsasiTt    tor    )«wir-la«MM 


groups,    and    they    dont    include    enough 
people. 

Like  moat  c<«unerclal  haaltb-insurane* 
policies,  group- Insurance  plana  tend  to  re> 
atrict  aervices  and  to  neglect  thorough  treat- 
ment. Some  group  plans  provide  only  hos- 
pitalization for  limited  periods,  but  over  half 
our  medical  bUls  are  for  treatment  given 
outside  of  hospitals.  Less  than  6.4  percent 
of  the  population  has  Insurance  for  physi- 
cians' services,  and  about  2.6  percent  have 
complete  home,  office,  and  boepltal  coverage. 
Only  one  American  out  of  four  has  any  kind 
of  health  Insurance  at  all. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  had  experi- 
ence administering  group-health  plans  say 
that  these  are  only  a  necessary  stopgap  in 
the  absence  of  a  national -health  plan. 

There  are  signs  that  the  tide  Is  setting  tat 
the  direction  of  such  a  national  program  aa 
a  logical  extension  of  social  security.  Opin- 
ion polls  show  a  majority  in  favor  of  pay-roU 
deductions  to  provide  national -health  insur- 
ance. And  in  the  last  Congress,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  Joined  to  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  construction  of  more  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  and  for  treatment  and  re- 
a«iarch  In  mental  health  and  other  fields. 

Congress  hasnt  acted  on  the  problem  of 
providing  medlcel  services  for  those  who 
cun't  afford  them.  But  it  may  do  so  during 
tlie  present  session.  Senator  Robkst  A. 
Tait,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  has  revised  bla 
health  bill,  and  reintroduced  It,  with  tbe 
support  of  the  AMA.  Given  the  Senator's 
influence  and  the  Republican  desire  to  win 
votes  frcMU  those  who  would  benefit  by  the 
meastire's  provisions,  chances  for  his  bill 
look  pretty  good.    Its  main  provisions: 

Coordination  of  civUlan  Federtd  health 
fujietions  In  a  new  Federal  Health  Agency. 

Appropriation  of  S200,000.000  yearly  to  as- 
sist States  in  providing  medical  care  and  boe- 
pltal services  for  individuals  and  famUlea 
unable  to  pay  for  them. 

Cash  contributions  by  States  at  least  equal 
to  the  sum  advanced  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Approval  of  State  programs  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  with  appeal  to  a  national  health 
councU  in  event  of  disagreement. 

Enactment  of  the  bill,  according  to  Ita 
proponents,  would  probably  make  some  basic 
medical  services  available  to  the  poorest  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  poptilation;  opponents 
stiy  only  10  percent. 

Critics  of  the  bill  object  strongly  to  a  pro- 
vision that  i^jpUcants  would  have  to  prove 
their  InabiUty  to  pay.  Too  many  Statea  re- 
quire a  means  test  as  proof  o(  this  inability 
to  pay.  This  is  a  throw-back  from  the  con- 
cept of  social  aectirity  to  that  of  public 
charity.  It  aeems  needlessly  humiliating, 
say  the  critics,  that  sick  people  should  have 
either  to  exhaust  their  savlnga  or  stigmatise 
themselves  as  paupers,  to  obtain  emergency 
medical  care. 

The  Taft  bill  also  minlmlaas  basic  public 
Interest  in  good  health  for  everyone.  We  do 
not  maintain  schools  only  for  thoae  who  are 
too  poor  to  go  to  private  schools,  nor  librar- 
ies (or  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  books, 
Why  offer  medlcsl  care  to  the  Indigent,  and 
aiduda  nUddle-ineoms  (amlUes  for  whom, 
alto,  medical  services  ars  too  szpenslvs? 

Anothsr  orltlolsm  U  that  ths  Taft  bUl.  by 
providing  only  amsrgency  r*lle(.  foraatalis 
any  attempt  to  combat  disease  on  a  fatlon- 
wids  soale.  lome  doctors  think  tuber culosu 
oouid  bs  wiped  out  la  the  Ualted  Itates  with- 
in a  gensrstloa,  syphilis  within  a  shorter 
time.  But  this  could  be  dons  only  through 
a  Nation-wide  eampaign,  with  eervleei  read- 
ily svsUsbis  to  everybody, 

One  major  politleal  foree  latereetad  la 
lotaf  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Taft  Mil 
is  United  BUtee  labor.  With  hopee  o(  Mc 
wsfe  boosts  eollapelnf,  uaioa  aefoiiators 
are  aow  |otat  ^o^'b  ^*  1^*  (<"  fuller  health 
•oviNit  M  well  !•  oiilt  b«Mfltt  paid  (or  bf 
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MBploycn.  l^aat«BMBt  wUl  b*  htftf  put  to 
NfuM  ttalfl  4t  — ntl  altoffvthar. 

to  tlMT  MBt  I  wm  yMn  an  iHlMtHH  liKW.OOO 
wfeMi  art  i  My  to  (vt  mv  «  tnerMMd 
baaltli  piofci  km  m  •  rMUlt. 

■HMtor  Ta*  rt  praacflptlon,  limited  eoT«r> 
■ft  for  botu  m-tneooi*  t^'oup*.  tflfftn.  of 
MttTM.  from  t  M  uniooa'  propoi*! — (uU  ooT<i 
•rsf*  for  all  «  Hon  labor.  But  by  «••  of  tho 
of  po  ttlea,  both  aCorta  aay  bava 


a  long 


iha  whola  hoi 
ba  MUaH 


tnu^t  burdan 


wwwad   In 


run 


you  proTlda  baale  madieal  ear*  for 

attl^na  uodar  tba  Taft  bill  and  for 

dfladtHtrua  wchmnmk» 

tba  okjaetloa  tp  latnf 

dtminUhM.    Tba  aoat  would 

If  It  wart  apraai  otar  tha 

And  BOfarm  veiiSd  ba 

a6mplat4    Tba  flnanoUl  and  admlnla- 

of  haalth  and  iwirara  ctauaaa 


bd  Idlb  ■  «•  prltau  aatarprtaaa  and 


for  tuoh  a  proffram  haa  baan 
tha   admlnlatraltnn«aponaorad 


Waffitar>Mum  fUlngall  bill  It  U  aipaatad 
Id  ba  AnantM  bf  ■  I  pimbi  lby*ff«l  lavy 
ilvtdad  battNHi  MipldfMi  mm  dbiployan. 
bHM  a  fanaral  |ippiipitotlon  for  rMaareb  aM 
wainum 

Htmmu  hmm  UMt  fubd  ««iM  bi  mi* 
iNMii  tm  ^ybMnmibt  %• 

■ui 

IbMtfAtiAn  w«HiM  bt  Idfl  td 

ttntii#«,  and  MltMbf  Btil* 

wodld  Mbtthbt,  If  tba? 

IM  tbd giNbt  tat  •«•• 


IMMM- 
•MM  id 


CSTtmbMr 
ibibfdbM  hm 
Mtt  db  •  full  4r  parttdl  Mlarf 

lib    Th«aa  wh  >  WMlMi  Id 

•bUida  ih«  ar  tan  VdllM  bd  fttd  Id  id  w. 

ita  cuuM  Id  Id  dby  flMtdl  b«ddtl« 

Ih  uta  ( ytlddi.   Tbd  ttadtar  dUd  iMUld 
ba  fraa  td  adai  pt  or  rajaet  patlaata. 

It'a  worth  ■  stint  that  tha  BrlUah  Madiadl 
AdaoeUtlon  okaa  foufbt  a  national  haalth 
dtt  •eaipttlaory  haalth  tnaur- 
'  jtitl  aa  it  ibbemly  aa  tht  AMA  do**  now. 
Aflar  a  eonaai  vatlva  govammant  aat  oaa  np 
dayway.  tha  Brttlah  Madlcal  AaaoeiatlOA 
dtnmg  to  aupi  ort.  Ona  raaaon  doctora'  In- 
want  u  I. 
Uka  a  nun  bar  of  diitlnguuh#d  madieal 
Ualtad  Itataa  buiinaaa  laadara 
rafard  a  Bational-haalth  pro« 
ibid  aKtanaUm  of  our  praaant 
lawa.  IsaeutlTaa  Ilka  Oharlaa 
of  Larar  Broa..  Oarard 
of  Oanaral  ■•etric,  and 
of  RCA.  faal  thta  way. 
It  a  natlottal>baalth  pregram 
■at  1 1  d4.000.0lijii  yoaily.  Thatu 
It  \>9  pay  now.  to  #oal«a*  billa, 
Mibile-haalth  aanida>  aad  ao 
forth,  for  aucl  i  madioal  eara  aa  wa  gat.  80- 
dlally  and  aoc  aomleally,  tt  would  aaam  aan- 
to  organ  laa  madieal  aarvlaaa  for  faatar 
towai  d  tha  goal  eC  midleal  aatanea. 
whieb  la  men  jfmt  mn  ba  iMnaai.  but  poal. 
tha  ladmdual  and  for  tha 
uy. 


aiddi 


Ity 


David  bamoff 
l>9lal  aoat 


Uva 


illb 


SwTtf  df  Cfibbi  Wdtir  RdMwtH 
XXTENSION  or  HIM  ARKS 


GEORGIA  L  LUSK 


or 

TAMijftfdf .  AfirU  24.  t$47 

Mr.  0pdbkdr.  uaddr  ptr* 
xtdfid  my  rdmbrks  In  thd 
ineludd  iherdln  othdr  rab- 
tbd  f  oUowlaf  Uldcrbou  bnd 


N.  MB.,  dprfl  11.  IHT. 


L.  I 
/imier  JtopraiOtifKdd  froai  JVaw  M« 
IToiwa  of  MtprmtnUtttMt, 
VMhMfftm.  J>.  0.: 
At  tha  raaaai  iiwlen  of  our  lagialatura 
110.000  annually  iraa  approprlatad  to  thla  Bu- 
reau for  eooparat  va  work  with  Unltad  dtataa 
Odnl«iglaal  dxinraf  in  making  a  aturray  of 
frouad-waur    rwioureaa   of   our   btata.    In 
vlaw  of  aitrama  drought  eondlttona  prdrall- 
ing  over  antira  bt«ta.  wa  faal  that  aurray  of 
ground-wdtar  raoniraaa  la  urgently  naadad. 
Wd  dfffO  that  every  effort  be  made  to  re- 
tlofd  to  Unltad  butaa  Oaologieal   bunrey 
budget  approprtationa  raquaatad  for  ground- 
waiar  aurvdf. 

&  0.  AMDaaaoM, 
Mrdoter,  Waw  If aateo  ««r«M  f 
Mif^  and  IftiMfdi 


Ud  OdOOd«.  N .  lOd..  AprU  ti,  IHf. 
lira.  QdddM*  L.  LOBK, 

Ifdtwa  of  M*t0**0nUli9U. 

Wtthtn§ton,  D.  d 
Utjun  baa  raaebad  ua  tbdl  ■opropriattona 
for  OfOUbd  Wttiv  Pivtdidd  dl  Uaulugkoal 
•urtdf  df  Uopdrtdidni  d<  Ir  tdrlof  baa  beau 
dibidtl  lObipiitdly  •Udilbated.  Wf  1—i  tlMi 
work  Of  tbla  ilvMdb  U  uf  euah  imuurun  « 
Id  Nov  Maildd  Mi  lo  Ibo  WmI  lh«t  n- 
•UI  ibdyli  bo  vHdibbiir  pididiioi.  Ofdtttfi 
wotdT  Ndotiraea  in  btOdbUitd  lnoroaaih«.y 
iWlldrlibl  aa  eou^ooo  tt  bdlb  Ifflgatlwti  aiitl 
ioijioili  dfbiir  ottiMtloi  bbi  odbtuiMoiM 
•lyif  dl  iPdVbi  Mlor  li  OMOblidl.  Tiia 
OrMinti  Waltr  Dt^laum  haa  mi  •aaaUaNl  fee* 
oni  mid  haa  aodiuienily  made  uaaful  eon- 
Iflbutuma  thruu«:huut  tha  enure  aeuhtry. 
We  do  nut  beiitDe  that  II  deeervea  the  aa« 
varo  treatment  tiat  baa  been  given  II  by 
Um  Appffoprbitlera  Oooualiiae. 

JoMJt  L.  OddOdi 
fftepHail  ilMlte  /rrlgolton  Dutriei. 


A  Hancdi 


rami 


n- 

the 
Id 


II  Id  biti  10  Imagine  a  more 
amjila  of  Ibd  breaking  of  faith 
IdUure  of  the  Unltad  butee 
dwry  out  tta  treaty  obllgattooa  bi 
trtib  Mdvaje  Indian  edueatlon.  Under  the 
tradty  of  paoaa  aignad  with  tha  Navajoa  In 
Itii  the  aoveraoMat  bouad  Itaelf  to  aupply 
thla  irlbo  wNb  a  laaabar  and  a  aohoolroom 
tor  eoab  ••  dMMMit.  M  ao  lime  have  theee 
vnr  baaa  provldtd.  and  tha  aituaUon  now 
la  that  not  more  than  oaa  Navajo  ehild  in 
four  eaa  ba  la  a  aahoolhouae.  Of  00.000  ehU- 
dren  of  aehool  age,  there  are  faeiutlaa  for  only 
MOO  at  tha  otitaida.  Soma  ti»0  of  thaea  are 
la  day  or  aodaaMiaMy  aaboole.  and  SMO  in 
boarding  aabdoHii  dHbdagb  tha  latter  were 
for  a  eaiMwtty  of  only  0.000.  bema 
boya  and  glrla  are  being  edueated 
by  mlaaloB  eehoola  oa  or  near  the  reearva- 
tioo. 

Reporta  of  the  Odtoe  of  Indian  Affalra  In- 
dieata  that  the  median  yeare  of  schooling  for 
the  Navajo  Tribe  la  nine-tenths  of  1  year, 
that  00  paroant  of  the  tribe  are  Ullterate  In 
U  eenae  a.'  that  word  and  about  ST 
It  unable  to  apeak  the  Bimllah  Ian- 


Theee  eonditloni  grew  pregroMlvely  worse 
owing  to  the  rapid  Inersaae  of  the  Navajo 
Trtba.  There  are  aetlmated  to  be  60.000  of 
OMoa  BOW  aai  Ibry  are  Inaradilug  at  a  rau 
df  i  poNaat,  or  about  l/WO  parooaa  annually 
Tbart  ara  eald  le  be  IT  pareant  more  ehildrtn 
dl  oobddl  age  aoiotig  Iba  Navajoa  than  in  the 
PBWoitlataa  gaasraUy.  owtag  to  tbki  rapid 

Of  00  day  eehoolii  oa  the  raaarvatloa.  If  had 
00  bo  oldoad  for  lacb  of  (Bade.  Juatlaatwaak 
of  OBM  df  tto  boarding 
Bi  1^obaloitl.  wttb  loe  pupua. 


A  loaftby  roport  baa  juat  appeared  by  Mary 
Waiooa.  dlroeior  of  alaaiaatary  edueatloa  la 
Naw  Moslao.  aad  OaU  Barber,  dlraaiev  of  arta 
aad  orafta  of  tba  itata  BaBartaient  of  eduea- 
tloa. pointing  up  faeta  whieh  ahould  brlag 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  few  have 
been  more  eloquent  than  the  lermon  of 
Rabbi  Oerstenfeld,  of  Waohlngton.  D.  C, 
delivered  over  radio  station  WMAL. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  this  beautiful  threnody;  Its 
length,  however,  precludes  that.  There- 
fore I  have  oelected  paragraphs  which. 
I  trust,  preserve  the  full  meaning  within 
the  prescribed  length  of  such  extension, 
and  under  leave  granted  insert  it  in  the 
CoNORnnoitAL  Ricoko: 

Thla  Saturday  la  the  second  anntveraary  of 
the  death  of  the  late  President  Rooeevelt. 
Two  years  ago  we  gathered  to  pay  homage  to 
OBO  of  America's  great  sons.  To  a  little  cot- 
lofo  on  a  southern  hill  the  angel  of  death 
bad  done  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  vic- 
tory for  which  this  brave  soul  had  given  all 
the  strength  that  God  gave  him.  For  il 
long  years  bo  bod  borne  ths  burden  that  no 
other  osan  hoi  been  fated  to  bear  Ra 
aehlavoi  Mo  oSoo  lb  the  moet  tragic  time  In 
tha  hlatOTf  of  ibo  West,  Tha  nations  Ibst 
bsd  built  the  horloob  of  tbo  world's  (roodom 
bad  forgotten  tho  moral  mandate  of  thsiy 
borilOBO,  Ths  first  World  Wsr  had  corns  to 
•Bfttlrths  iowtr  of  its  manhixMi  (>u<  an 
Midustoi  msniiind  fsilod  to  rise  u>  n.e  >  i.mI* 
lobfo  of  ihs  future  Prtemoii  beai  iboir 
swoNto  Into  swwh  shores  aitd  their  sposri 
Ibid  Um  pruBlBf  iMofes  of  •  toIb  borrosi  of 
ioseistlon,  Ths  armlRitoo  was  soon  fottowsd 
fef  lite  awful  deureealdn  i«itd  the  apawnlni 
•f  onolhsr  world  war,  Tliia  yuuiig  man, 
■bis  itroni  by  tho  faelitg  of  pereooai  sd- 
verslty,  and  with  the  viaion  uf  his  fredt,  fon* 
erous  heart,  consecrated  his  life  to  tbo  serv- 
ice of  hia  onuritry.  Tbo  New  Deal  polley  tor 
the  foigotten  poor;  the  good«nelfhbor  policy 
for  the  neighboring  nntlons  that  were  fear- 
fully weak:  ths  friend  of  world  peace  who 
never  succumbed  to  the  seductions  of  ap- 
BOOSOBMnt.  up  through  the  months  of  lend- 
loooo,  Ihen  the  defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
flaaily  thla  war,  hla  smiting  countenance, 
roooluto  and  unafraid,  became  for  many  the 
Irttaol  symbol  in  our  day  of  the  world's  no- 
bleet  courage,  mankind's  profoundeet  faith, 
aad  our  loftleet  hopee. 


Kow  ■taasn  ts  amibica 

Row  blessed  Is  America  that  out  of  her 
loins  came  forth  so  great  a  son,  Even  to 
remember  his  words  uttered  at  each  moment 
of  moral  crisis  In  the  past  Is  to  bring  nsw 
strength  into  otir  hearta.  "The  only  thing 
ws  have  to  fear  U  fear  Itself,"  he  said  In  hU 
first  Inaugural,  as  he  pleaded  for  the  faith 
that  would  save  us  from  the  paralysing  ter- 
ror. "We  must  quarantine  the  aggreeeor," 
he  cried  out  when  the  shadow  of  aggreealon 
aroee  out  of  the  foul  gutters  of  the  Old  World. 
"The  hand  that  held  the  dagger  has  stuck 
It  Into  the  back  of  lu  neighbor,"  he  de- 
claimed  aa  would  an  ancient  prophet,  warn- 
Ing  the  sawdust  Caesars  of  ths  retribution  of 
a  Juat  God  that  Has  ahead.  He  spoke  of 
the  four  freedonu,  freedom  to  speak,  freedom 
to  worship  God  In  one's  own  way,  freedom 
from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear,  and  spoke 
of  them  In  the  very  hour  when  the  swaatlka 
flew  over  all  of  Buropa— from  the  shoree  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  far-off  Acropolla  and  to 
the  shadows  of  the  ancient  pyramids  of 
■gypti  when  the  life  llnee  of  the  world's  free- 
dom eeemed  about  to  be  shattered  forever. 
When  voloee  of  defeat  and  surrsnder  aroee 
even  In  the  high  placea  of  this  land,  be  said 
that  tyranny  waa  not  the  wave  of  the  future 
and  laahed  at  the  cowards  who  would  eur* 
render  the  hope  of  the  world's  freedom.  Re 
rallied  hie  people  In  a  day  of  Infamy;  and  as 
tba  Commander  In  Chief  of  this  free  land  he 
had  the  genlue  to  carry  the  struggle  to  the 
enemy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  invaelen  of 
the  foe.  He  led  hie  people  acrooe  the  Red  Bea 
of  Uagedy,  la  a  black  algbt  of  atifferlag,  to- 


ward the  foot  of  a  great  covenant  of  blnal, 
a  covenant  of  the  righteousness  of  the  mor- 
row for  which  he  had  labored  through  the 
years.  Prom  Casablanca  to  Tehran,  from 
Quebec  to  TalU,  thU  brave  spirit  who  could 
not  walk,  but  whose  courage  stalked  acroas 
the  earth,  rallied  the  warriors  and  took  coun- 
sel with  the  statesmen  untU  the  Caeaara 
were  in  ths  dust  and  ths  Atttlas  fled  to  their 
mountain  caves  amidst  the  ruin  of  their 
plunder.  The  last  citadel  of  the  might  of 
the  enemy  in  lurope  fell  before  the  brave 
men  of  the  world  moving  in  aa  a  wall  of 
steel  around  the  lairs  of  evil.  On  the  ouur- 
moet  naked  shlnglee  of  the  world  the  devU- 
worshlppers  soon  found  their  arms  a  snare 
and  a  delusion  before  the  mighty  will  of  the 
new  weapons  of  free  men  who  believed  In 
the  great  God  who  haa.  and  ever  will  lead 
men  out  of  bondage, 

ws  nuTBD  wo  woma  mot  wul 
I  remember  the  dark  hours  when  his 
earthly  remalne  moved  on  to  lu  rMt  and  we 
knew  that  the  souls  of  millions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  were  moving  on  with  It,  The 
steel  beat  of  the  trsin  that  bore  him  through 
the  darknees  were  the  plaintive  note*  of  a 
threnody  of  lament  In  the  hearts  of  frN 
men  everywhere,  We  felt  It  in  tho  sorrow 
laden  slrNls  of  sllobi  msn  In  Uiis  stiy,  as 
thsy  watehod  ths  fisg'drspeii  (<Mmn, 
Amidst  enshreuilnd  frtsf  there  wu*  a  nsw 
gi'ld  star  In  svsry  bomo  rimI  h  itowati  hsad 
biifitre  msny  sn  allari  m  wk  prayeil  that  we 
will  be  true  in  his  vision  Ws  proysi  that 
we  would  not  fslt  ths  psaos  for  whIeh  hs 
labored,  for  whish  he  strove  until  his  bravs 
heart  broks  under  tho  burioa  Ibo  oall  of 
God's  duty  had  roeioi  bpoB  biBi.  With 
millions  Inboring  In  our  factoriN  or  fighting 
In  the  foxholM  our  hearte  eohord  the  saored 
words  of  the  great  Llnouln,  at  whoee  lonely 
side  he  will  forever  stand,  that  "It  is  for  us 
the  living  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  unfin* 
Ished  task  for  which  they  who  have  fought 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  la  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  \u,  that  from  our  honored 
dead  we  toke  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cauae  for  which  they  gave  tho  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion." 

KISTORV    Wn^    SI    WRinSM 

After  the  funeral  had  ended  we  knew  Utat 
the  nnnl  epitaph  was  still  to  be  compoeed.  It 
would  be  written  by  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth,  by  their  responsible  leaders  and  their 
reeponslve  followers.  It  would  be  especially 
written  by  the  American  people  and  the  men 
who  are  the  ohoeen  instruments  of  their 
decision.  History  can  only  be  written  by 
the  survivors  and  too  often— as  after  the  last 
war— the  survivors  may  be  the  weaklings, 
without  any  vision  of  the  challenge  of  the 
morrow.  The  epitaph  of  history  on  tha 
great  aaga  of  Pranklln  Delano  Rooeevelt, 
whether  It  will  be  the  tranevaluatlon  easy 
with  the  morally  feeble  that  will  see  him  aa 
too  bold,  or  whether  It  will  be  the  judgment 
of  the  great  souls  who  will  see  In  him  the 
rlghteouenese  of  our  age  pressing  forward  to 
new  visions  of  the  good  and  the  tnie,  tlM 
spiritual  Imperative  of  his  moral  vision,  all 
that  would  be  determined  by  the  decision  of 
the  American  people, 

A  JOCKVA  WBSSD,  BTaONO  AND  Of  OOOO  OOmUOl 

All  will  now  depend  on  whether  the  heirs 
of  Rooeevelt  will,  like  unto  Moeee,  be  Joahuas, 
"strong  and  of  good  courage;"  who  will  not 
turn  from  hie  standards.  In  the  world  of 
scripture,  "to  the  right  or  to  the  left"  and 
"go  forward."  Will  they  be  opportunists, 
weaklings  who  will  imitate  his  weakness  or 
men  of  unflinching  character  who  will  be 
exemplars  to  his  strength;  or  will  they  be 
covetous  Achans  who  in  selflah  greed  for 
pereonai  epoll,  for  a  mere  mantle  of  Shlnar, 
a  few  ahekels  of  silver  or  a  wedge  of  gold— 
wUI  )ettlaon  ail  ttie  cargo  of  ideals  of  tha 
morrow  for  whlob  we  onoe  hoped. 


As  we  remember,  from  the  thaaie  of  the 
Paiiover  festival  that  ends  tomorrow,  the 
miracle  of  God's  deliverance  oomee  only  to 
the  faithful  who  racist  the  broken  pledgee  of 
cruel  Pharaohs,  the  faithful  who  renew  their 

{)le<lgee  to  the  future  aa  they  accept  the  moral 
ogic  of  their  vision  with  their  own  brave 
atejie  forward;  ths  faithful  who  wUl  be  aatis- 
fled  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  pioneer 

EllfTlms  beeatiae  they  believe  that  man  must 
s  i>etter  than  the  Pharaohs  we  reeist.  It  is 
onlt;  by  that  faith  that  we  can  croee  the  dark 
nigiit  over  a  Red  Bea:  aad  It  Is  only  In  that 
moi'al  atrength  that  there  will  be  faltltful 
who  wUI  find  the  path  out  of  the  wUdameea 
into  a  world  of  promiae. 

UT  ua,  Tiinsyoas,  ss  vwUiAMT 

When  I  think  of  the  plight  of  the  Old 
World  that  flows  directly  from  the  political 
opportunism  of  men  who  once  professed  to 
fight  ths  Naau,  and  who  wUl  be  aa  refpon- 
slble  for  the  havoc  of  ths  future  aa  were  tbo 
evil  men  whoee  hard  hearta  they  had  onoo 
pledged  tbOBMOlves  to  oppoae;  when  I  think 
of  one  fonaor  ally  that  has  perverud  the 
dre»m  of  a  United  Nations  from  an  insiru* 
ment  of  eooperaUon  Into  a  deviee  of  paralyo- 
Ing  dissension  and  Interminable  obetruetioni 
snd  when  I  think  of  our  other  ally  that  has 
put  sll  Its  fOblBi  strenmh  at  home  into  the 


reliMiPs  upon  rotting  resction  abrosd  until 
our  heart  is  slekoitod  by  ths  braoen  per ndyi 
When  I  thinli  uf  ths  fropMBl  of  Oti  World 


Israol  thai  Is  now  loft  li  wfeMB  the  ■ritlsh 
havii  barrsd  ths  lalos  of  Palsstlns  in  viola* 
tlon  of  the  ptsdjos  BMio  arrnrrting  in  ths 
taw  of  nations  ani  Mm  Bsvda  uf  humanity, 
thet)  regardiees  of  what  legalistic  Jugglery 
they  may  use  to  eonfuse  ths  average  oltisen, 
they  have  the  blood  of  the  Innooent  on  their 
hands,  even  as  If  they  were  the  henchmen  of 
the  Naais.  In  ths  light  of  the  sad  f  acu  of  the 
abysmal  plight  of  the  Innocent  who  should 
be  liberated,  who  are  caught  In  a  death  trap 
of  Ute  Old  World  with  every  avenue  of  eecape 
cut  off  by  the  connlvery  of  the  blind  wlw 
onou  spoke  of  resisting  the  Masls,  than  one 
can  already  see  that  some  in  our  midst  will 
go  down  In  history  as  the  Achans,  wiio  forgot 
all  the  meaning  of  mankind's  tragic  pilgrim- 
age and  succumbed  to  the  very  paganism 
they  had  once  oppoaed— all  for  the  aake  of  a 
mere  mantle  of  Shlnah  of  personal  glory  or 
for  a  few  shekels  of  selfUh  booty.  We  thus 
face  the  danger  In  this  hour  not  only  of  the 
perfldy  behind  Russia's  "iron  curtain"  and 
the  infamy  behind  what  has  been  called  the 
Brltlah  "allken  ouruin, '  but  alao  of  the  cor- 
rupting normalcy  behind  the  democratic 
fornu  that  drape  our  own  land.  Thxu  in  thla 
very  hour  we  face  a  reetUtlag  false  boom  in 
our  midst,  the  high  prices  of  the  inflationary 
splrni  of  a  strangling  economy  because  of  the 
wltlMs  amongst  us,  even  as  we  face  a  falae 
peace  In  the  world— the  peace  that  will  be 
but  a  brief  armlatloa  before  the  atomic  ex- 
tern: Inatton  of  human  civilisation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  vlgUaat  In  thla  hour 
not  <:mly  for  our  mUltary  atrength  but  for  our 
moriU  oommltmenta.  If  we  are  not  to  deny 
ail  for  which  we  have  fought:  If  we  are  not 
to  make  a  profane  mockery  of  ail  that  free* 
men  who  faced  the  evil  of  our  time  once 
hoped;  if  we  are  to  write  a  tnie  and  proud 
epltitph  of  honor  upon  the  grave  of  our  he* 
roea>-then  now  is  the  time  for  new  Joehuas 
bear.ng  a  sacred  covenant  of  the  morrow, 
faith  fiU  Joahuas  who  are  of  moral  etrength 
and  of  good  courage,  trtie  Joahuae  who  wUl 
not  jiermlt  themaelvee  or  thie  biseesd  Nation 
by  decision  or  default  to  be  eeduoed  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  and  elnk  Uito  the  dark 
sins  of  a  tragedy-rtdden  Old  World  leading 
deatiiward.  POr  now  is  the  time  we  must  lift 
high  s  divine  covenant— now  Ui  the  time  wa 
muet  teke  the  path  upward  to  a  world  of 
promiae  tliat  rlghteotu  men  with  God's  help 
must  now  make  true.   Amea. 


» 
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ahould  abandon  all  buUdlng  and  rental  oon- 
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EXTpISlON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  kOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


90ID8I  or  BVaSBBrrATIVB 
.  April  24.  1947 


brldie. 
with 


OF 


Dl 


Mr.  McdORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

penniision  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

bei  eln  a  splendid  telegram  I  have 

wceiYtd  f|om  Lerer  Bros.  Co..  of  Cam- 

*tn  accord 
It  appeal" 

that  this  (^pany,  effective  April  S.  has 
put  Into  effect  "a  price  cut  of  10  pereent 
on  all  majpr  soap  products"  of  this  com- 

N.  T..  AprU  ih  IHT. 


WMhtmgton.  O.  C' 

10  PrvaMMki  Ttuaaa's  appeal 

«•  eut  of  10 

■oap  pMdueu  u(  Lav«r 

Mnilat.  AprU 

ledajr  by  Ctertas  LMk- 

t,  froM  Uver 


Ned  iB«tytfi  Lua  toiui  Map, 
I,  vhiU 
b| 
IV 

follow  a  tui 
ol  I  eoau  4  pound  4a  Um  pvlos  d  Ipry 
AprU  10. 
"HU*  itfp  to  bolBf  Ukon  bveauw  Uvar 
CO..  lb  Moord  witb  Pr«aldent  Tmiasnt 
fullj  swart  at  the  rwpoii- 
flwia  fefOBinMi  to 
ta  ovtf«  to  Mtttr* 
woU-betBf  of  Um  Rattoa.**  Mr. 


looont  appial.  to 
MMMytkitNili 


Of 


not  (ml7  wUUnc  but  aasloos  to 
to  twlBsii  fcuitsliw  aU  pos- 
•thio  rcdue  JflBB»  ovato  tafaad  tts  sBiwint  of 
•ny  Hivtnc '  whleh  may  •eem*  to  o*  by  r«a- 
downward  trotid  tn  th«  prtc«o  at 
raw  mstorlUa."  Mid  Mr. 

pr^  rodoelkma  ar» 

granted  to 
dvhag  tlM  paM  month. 

Oa.. 
Mom. 


TW  Gtaalast  TUafft 

ON  OP  BKMARKS 

or 

HdN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


;  tOOSB  OP  RSPSPHMTATIVaB 
T;  lurada]/.  AprU  24.  1947 


Mr.  LAIIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Racoao.  I 
wish  to  Include  hereto  a  poem  entitled 
•Tbe  Ore  itest  Things" : 


day — ^Today. 
play — Work. 


TlM 

Tho 
Tho 
Tha 


work  TOO  Ilk*. 
;a— GlTtng  up. 
rldlculoua 

town — Whara  you 
daqgaroua  pcraoza — A  liar. 

\y%  Indulgvnca — Hat*. 
lavanUon  of  the  dcvU^ — War. 


kvtng 


Tha  most  dtoiigrtMbla 
plalnar. 
Tha  fTMtast  Merat  of 

WMtO. 

Tha  baat  taordiar    Out  who  makM   you 
want  to  laam. 

Tha  Mggaat  fool — ^Tho  boy  who  will  not  go 
to  aehool. 

Tha  graatcat  dceel'var — ^Tha  ona  who  da- 
•alTM  hlmaclf. 

Tha  wont  baakmpt — ^Tha  aoul  that  has 
loat  enthoilaam 

Tha  ehaapMt.  aCupldeat.  and  aaalaat  thing  < 
to  do— Finding  fault. 

Tha  gTMtaat  Uiing ,  bar  nona  in  tha  world — 
Lot*. 

—Author  Vnkiwwn. 


Tkc  Hovtiaf  SitastMW 


EZTE348ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

n  TUM  waotm  op  ■■pwiiitativ 
r/tarscUiy.  AprU  t4.  IHt 

ICr.  ARNOLO.    Mr.  Bpaakar.  a 
many  Ititors  and  ptUUona  hava  btan 
ealvad  ralailft  to  rant  eentrol,  and 
houBlaf  •l)ort4kffe.    RaotnUy  X  mada 
radio  broadcast  to  the  people  In  my  dla*| 
trlet  on  this  sibject,  which  X  should  llko 
to  include  in  the  Ooofraaslonal  Racoaa,j 
This  situation  is  of  vital  concern  to  a  VI 
number  of  ptople.  many  of  whom  fealj 
that  Congress  (^ould  and  should  do  soma* 
ItatBt  to  meet  "Jm  need  for  homaa,  eapa-j 
daBy  among  the  veterans.    Ily  ri 
address  follows: 

Tonight  from  Waahlngton  I  want  to  hr 
yo«  an  analyala  of  a  altxiatlon  that  to  noii 
n«wa — Ifa  not  cew  to  anyone.  In  fact.  Ifa 
old  atuff.  I  rcfrr  to  thto  houalng  altuatlon. 
Faw  attuatlons  ara  m  mixed  up  right  now  M 
tha  problem  ot  houaUig.  It  aSMU  the  vet- 
araaa  that  have  raturaad  CroM  tha  war.  tha 
building  Induatry.  and  tha  building  invaator. 
I  know,  too.  that  It  affacta  many  of  yoa  folka 
In  tha  DMIrtat.  Por  that  raaaon.  I  would 
Ilka  to  foovar  tha  problMW  and  try  to  bring 
to  you  a  pletvira  at  Juat  what  to  behind  tha 
antlra  maM 

Lat*a  take  a  abort  look  at  tho  houalng  altua-  ; 
Moto  baSoea  tha  war  and  before 
eawlnt.    BMOra  the  war  ore.  90 
•11  new  hwuM  sold  for  laM  than  Sd.000. 

L«at  year.  194S.  whleh  wm  a  year  at 
kalf  Of  all  iMBMa  built  during  the  year 

tftJUtt.  Actually,  there  are  nc 
available  now  even  for  that 
Saal-aatata  prtoM  have  akyreckoMd 
In  the  face  of  an  acuM  alwlafa  at  toonaaa 
for  Mia  and  for  rental. 

Tha  pity  at  tha  altoatloo  11m  In  tha  fact 
that  at  thto  momont  OofemMaa 
and  controto  are  holding  tho 
Induatry  down  and  New  Deal  red  tape  to 
venting  tha  buMdata  of  the  liatk»  from 
atructlng  bCMiM  at  tha  full  capacity  of 
ladaitry.    Paopla  who  would  Ilka  to 
•eg  that  It  to  JiMt  too  aapenalva  and 
eatad — and  tha  altuatlon  hM  not  been 
ting  any  bettor  daaplU  all  the  talk  of  ; 
programa.  housing  aspedltert.  and 

Behind  thto  ahamaful  altuatloo  are 
oua  factor*,   all   of   which   we   Bepubllcann] 
have  Inbarltad  from  tha  New  Deal.    The 
thing  I  want  to  go  Into  to  tha  tobor  trout 
and   Its   baartng    on    tha   currant 


■ot  M  long  ago  the  gigantic  American 
gostrlal   aiartilno   wm   producing   tha 
planea.    engtnw.    tanka.   guna,   and   oom| 
Mtod   flghUng  ahlps  to  supply  tho  ant 


Now.  however,  t 
war  and  with  re- 
ipllahad  In  vtr- 
lerlcan  Industrial 
tar  to  furnish  the 
1th   bcmw.     Here 
9va   bottlenecks   In 
Duble. 
Oovemment  can- 
\  with  certain  ooatly 
of  tha  mochanlcal 
advanoad  during 
be  OBOd  now  be- 
lt It  win  eliminate 


reducing  on 
lumbtng  and  heat- 
)ni.    however,   can 

to  Uke  the  units 
when  you  Install 

This  sort  of  thing 
)urte  of  thU  coun- 

of  present  laws. 

Hiding  your  houae 
lady  painted  and 
Ion.    Unions,  bow« 

painter  to  go  ovar 
it  bnasik  and  you 
liars  to  ltoaev<  the 

It  before  It  Mn  be 
)me     Tou  pay  for 

lUng  aaa  be  pur> 
Is  ovar.    However, 
new  hnuM  to  sn« 
in  make  you  hire 
If   you   are   utInN 
9h  to  an  eicellent 
to  hire  plMtarers, 
be  atoppad. 
te  and  money  by 
Unted  with  a  spray 
sfltolent  than  a 
you  do  thto.  how- 
allow  one  flsan  to 
Inter*. 

try   to  Mvo  you 
panel!  with  your 
Kh  paneto  are  now 
I  done  at  the  factory 
^oan  make  you  hire 
the  panel,  and 
for  the  time  and 

picture.    In  my 
Bntary  on  a  Nation 
as  our  Nation 
to  now  trying 
ke  program  through 
(latlona  Act. 
Ilmportant  phaM  of 
|pm  of  Government 
}te  from  a  letter  I 
tper    Illustrating 
troU  have  done  to 
latlon.    Thto  land- 
far  SSS  monthly 
thto  rent  wm  re- 
gis during  the 
jner  of  the  family 
month  while  pay- 
But  all   through 
Inner  baa  earned 
stUl  only  paid  S35 

rented  for  S79 

now  rent  for  gtO. 

aamlttga  by  tha 

Oovcmment  toM 
;  bualneM  and  taken 

lUy  prlvau  bulld- 

intto 

private 
llleve.  hM  a  loS  to 

1-8  letter  and  I  be- 
well.  That  dOM 
tenant,  however. 

It  It  win  do  to  the 
The  Oovsnunent 
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should  abandon  all  building  and  rental  con- 
troto, get  out  of  thto  btialnsM,  and  set  tha 
building  Industry  free.  I  have  continually 
tried  to  show  by  actual  stattotlcs  that  private 
enterprise  has  the  potential  to  furnUh  tha 
goods  if  they  could  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Government  controU.  The  bureaucrata  who 
try  to  control  the  building  business  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  tn  that  field  and  the 
Government  cannot  furnish  the  public  with 
the  houses  that  can  be  turned  out  by  private 
industry  and  yet  the  administration  Is  con- 
tinually demanding  that  controls  be  maln- 
Ulned.  It  to  my  belief,  at  thU  time,  that  thto 
control  over  the  construction  industry  to 
hurting  all  efforts  of  private  builders  to  fur- 
nish the  veterans  and  the  public  with  homM. 
Oovamment  controls.  Just  m  heavy  Federal 
tana,  are  eliminating  the  incentive  of  In- 
VMtors  to  invMt  money  and  turn  out  the 
goods. 

Thar*  to  considerable  conflict  of  views  on 
legislation  proposed  in  the  Houm  and  in  tha 
Banata,  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  th*  housing 
shortag*. 

It  IncraasM  th*  prsMnt  building  demand 
by  *noouraging  all  thoM  who  ar*  now  sds- 
quataly  housed  to  immsdlstsly  borrow  monay 
for  th*  purpoM  of  building  a  new  bouM,  and 
It  provldM  for  Qov*rnmsnt  sxpsndUur*  of 
approxlroatsly  17.000,000.000  In  ths  bousing 
field.  St  a  tlms  whsn  ths  national  dsbt  to 
taking  Bti  billion  annually  from  tsxpaytrs 
msrsly  to  pay  intvrMt  on  It. 

UnquMtlonably,  th*  removal  of  rent  o*U- 
ings  would  do  much  to  snoourag*  and  stim- 
ulate buUdtrt  In  the  matter  of  providing 
additional  rsaui  prop*rtl*s,  but  with  th* 
Mlllnp  on,  certainly  auoh  bulldsrs  cannot 
afford  to  tsk*  a  chaacs  on  trectlni  rental 
prop«rty. 

It  to  a  w*U -known  fact  that  th*  building 
Industry  has  a  potential  capacity  of  housing 
In  •xc*M  of  a  million  uniu  a  y*ar  and  that 
fact  was  demonstrated  In  1938  when  over  a 
million  homM  were  built.  That  could  be 
attained  thto  year  or  any  other  year  without 
N*w  Deal  controto  being  maintained.  'As 
long  M  we  have  Government  bureaus  tinker- 
ing with  the  building  btislncM,  just  that 
long  we  will  be  short  of  hovisM. 

The  money  is  available  to  finance  this 
housing.  The  Nation  to  In  need  of  homes 
M  never  before  In  our  history.  Continua- 
tion of  restrictions  Is  destroying  the  ability 
of  the  Indtistry  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
nimiber  of  homM.  In  my  opinion.  It  to  time 
we  let  the  building  Industry  and  the  building 
invoator  run  their  own  business  free  from 
Oovemment  snoopers  and  meddlers  and  pave 
the  way  for  a  million  homM  yearly  m  wm 
done  In  102S. 
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or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Miaaotna 
IN  IHB  HOU8X  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB 

Thursday.  April  24.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.    Mr.  Weaker,  every  day 

the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  obli- 
gation and  pledge  to  the  American  people 
to  bring  about  economy,  efficiency,  and 
sanity  in  the  Federal  Government.  To- 
ward these  ends  a  sound  and  constructive 
legislation  program  has  been  formulated 
and  is  In  process  of  enactment.  The 
motives  and  political  self-interests  of 
those  who  oppose  and  obstruct  the  re- 
duction of  pay  rolls  and  expenditures, 
the  lightening  and  equalizing  of  the  tax 
burden  and  the  many  other  measures 


passed  by  the  Republican  Congress  are 
well  known. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear,  and  we  shall 
not  fall  to  discharge  It.  The  progress 
made  to  date  and  the  task  ahead  were 
excellently  stated  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  on  April  21.  1947.  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  at  Kansas  City. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THZ   COP   AND  rrs   BXCOIO 

In  their  Kansas  City  meeting  today  and 
tomorrow  members  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  will  be  able  to  gather  valu- 
able impresslona  of  the  Middle  West  politi- 
cally and  otherwise.  This  section  does  not 
pretend  to  be  running  the  country  or  to  have 
infallible  vlewa  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 
But  It  to  not  a  rankly  parttoan  aectlon.  It 
to  rather  Independent  in  Its  thinking  and 
Its  political  support  goM  on*  way  or  th* 
other  accordingly. 

LMt  year  the  Republicans  mad*  an  asMl- 
l*nt  showing  In  the  Middle  WMt,  m  In  fact 
in  moat  oth«r  parts  of  ths  eotintry  outsld* 
th*  solid  South.  Thsy  will  b*  abl*  to  r*taln 
thto  oonfld*nM  m  th*lr  p*rformane*  goM 
thto  y*ar  and  n*it.  Whil*  th*y  hav*  noth- 
ing of  a  SMTlous  natur*  to  b*  worrying  about 
at  thto  stag*,  thsy  cannot  b*  too  ooeky  about 
fh*  future.  Th*  party  to  on  trial  in  Oongr*M 
and  la  ths  ttstes  whsr*  it  now  hu  control. 

Its  lMd*rs  doubtlsM  rvaltM  th*  fact. 
Th*y  n*ed  not  be  dtoturb*d  by  th*  political 
sniping  from  ths  other  slds  of  ths  fsnee, 
beoauM  that  can  be  Mp*ct*d  no  matter  what 
ths  rtoord  thsy  produce.  In  their  program 
of  soonomy  th*y  hav*  aroused  th*  fury  of 
th*  •atr*noh*d  Oov*rnm*nt  bur*aus  which 
hsv*  b**n  turning  looss  a  h*svy  t>arrag*  of 
propaganda,  whll*  th*  opposition  party  nat- 
urally will  make  ths  most  of  any  chsnc*  to 
criticise  and  to  charge  the  GOP  to  divided  In 
Its  own  ranks  and  to  unable  to  make  good 
on  its  pledgM. 

All  thto  the  public  will  understand.  It's 
simply  a  part  of  the  political  game.  Th* 
proper  answer  to  more  than  simply  firing 
back.  It  to  and  must  be  the  party's  record 
Itself.  So  far  there  to  not  so  much  to  ex- 
plain or  defend  in  that  record.  In  their  new 
control  of  Congress,  after  17  years,  the  Re- 
publicans have  got  down  to  buslneu  and 
done  a  lot  of  hard  work.  By  necessity  it  had 
to  be  done  quietly  and  throtigh  commlttCM 
In  the  early  months  of  the  session. 

Now  the  rMults  are  beginning  to  show  up 
M  the  bills  come  out  and  action  to  taken. 
And  the  answer  of  the  other  side  here  can- 
not be  mere  opposition  and  rejection  of  what 
to  submitted  in  the  hope  of  political  advan- 
tage. If  the  administration  and  ita  party 
In  CongreM  aaatune  that  attitude  they  will 
be  certain  to  Iom  Just  as  the  Republicans 
would  be  certain  to  lose  if  they  rated  their 
caM  simply  on  politics. 

The  party  now  ofScially  reprcMnted  in  Kan- 
sas City  facM  Its  heavy  responsibilities.  They 
can  be  disctiarged  by  a  firm  continuance  of 
the  couTM  that  hM  bMn  fcdlowed  to  data. 


RedactioB  of  Research  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  Tone 

IN  THS  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
okB,  I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  20. 1947: 


Btroorr    erne    opvoccb — conosim    asksb    to 
BTcoirsmn  plan  to  slici  aosABCR  rtnnts 

(The  signers  of  the  following  letter  are  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity faculty  in  the  fielda  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, the  humanltlM,  and  the  aocial  sci- 
ences.) 
To  the  Bdrob  or  ths  Nrw  Tone  Tuaas: 

Over  a  generation  our  Federal  Government 
hM  steadily  improved  its  facilities  for  collect- 
ing facts.  Its  rich  harvMt  hM  been  the  envy 
of  the  world.  Without  facts  at  their  disposal, 
neither  Oovemment  nor  busineM  nor  con- 
sumers can  act  intelligently. 

The  cost  of  gathering  theM  facts  to  almost 
negligible  compared  to  our  Si70,000.000.000  of 
national  Income,  or  the  losaM  that  might  b* 
incurred  m  a  rMUlt  of  mistaken  policy  which 
might  rMUlt  from  ths  unavaUabiUty  of  sta- 
ttotieal  information. 

We  therefore  urg*  upon  CongreM  a  reoon- 
•Ideration  of  r*o*nt  action  drMtically  cutting 
approprUtlons  for  raaearch,  Incluaiv*  of  fact 
gathering  We  support  CongreM  In  its  wto* 
policy  to  cut  public  exp«ndlturM,  ao  long  m 
privat*  spending  thrMt*ns  to  bs  sscsMlvs, 
and  Inflation  to  ths  common  danger.  W*  also 
ar*  sympathsUc  with  OoagroM  whsn  It  strives 
to  slimlnat*  duplication  of  stattotioal  ssrvloM 
or  scrlM,  or  to  rid  rh*  country  of  any  wasteful 
MpsndltUTM.  A  dollar  spsnt  by  ths  Govern* 
m*nt  should  b*  well  spent.  Ws  ars,  however, 
opposed  to  tndlsoriminate  pruning,  wbetlMr 
la  the  area  of  research  or  elstwhere. 

A  1190,000,000.000  economy  dow  not  op* 
erate  without  action  by  Indlvlduato.  If  thsM 
indivlduaU  ars  to  act  int*lllg*atly  th*y  must 
hav*  facts  relating  to  prloM,  Mnployment, 
output,  wage  ratM,  trad*.  savUAgs.  sspeadi* 
turts.  ste.— and  on  s  national,  regional,  and 
local  bMto. 

Ws  thsrefore  deplore,  for  *iample,  th*  re- 
cent proposed  eut  in  th*  budg*t  of  th*  Butmu 
of  Labor  BUttotlM  from  $6,900,000  to  •2,400,- 
000.  UnleM  a  larg*  part  of  thto  cut  to  re- 
stored, the  country  will  be  deprived  of  many 
atattotlcal  MrlM  which  are  Indtopenaable  for 
policy  making.  We  shall  Iom  many  tlmM 
the  ravings  to  the  TreMury;  and  posterity 
will  lose  part  of  its  btotorlcal  perspective.  An 
interrupted  statistical  series  to  likely  to  be 
M  dead  for  all  time  as  a  man  whoM  heart 
stops  beating  for  an  hour. 

We  respectfully  request  Members  of  the 
CongreM  to  reconsider  their  recent  jsropoaal 
to  cut  approprtotlons  for  research  in  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 


P«b1k  Dcaaads  Reasouble  Lab«r 
Legislatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMUU 

or  wncowsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  21.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  Including 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  April  20.  1947.  entitled  "The 
Tide  Is  Strong."  This  timely  editorial 
Indicates  tliat  the  people  are  Insisting 
that  Congress  take  action  to  create  a  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Industry  and  la- 
bor. For  too  many  years  the  situation 
has  been  one-sided.  Today  we  have  a 
manifestation  of  the  pendulum  swinging 
In  the  other  direction.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  swing  too  far  at  this  time. 
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For  several  weeks  I  sat  In  on  the  hear-      safety:  and  seventh    dirtAt/iHai  mw^tr,^\ 
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labor  bill 
that  moat  of  the. 
as  not  know 
It  BMiy  be 

la  tnm.  Mrt  It  by  no 
that    tiM   Ml    Hwi^uri    ta 


Appendix  I  tnchide  a  rmdlo  addrea  glren 
this  morning  In  Waitalactcn.  D.  C,  ty 
Oeorge  B.  Ree<lt7.  satiaoaSy  famous  ra- 
dio commentator  over  Statkm  WOL  and 
tlie  Mutual  network,  wherein  he  dis- 
cusses the  deliberate  refusal  of  former 
Ooyemor  Stassen  to  discuss  our  foreign 
affairs  in  a  foreign  country,  and  con- 
trasts this  admirable  conduct  with  the 
prcMDt  objectionable  actions  of  Henry. 
Wallace: 


The 
of  Henry 


WAUJura 

over  the  ■] 
\m  Borope.  haea 
fact.    It  U  that 
ta  atao  tourtng 

ta    la   strlfclag 
d   our 


race. 


or  thta.  It  ta 
ftar  the 
ta  the 


of  the  MU 
that  a 


U  It  eaa  be  laferrad  that 
the  MU  viUKMt 
ta  Ui  M.  that  ahouM  be 


MS  by  the 

he  picture  ta  so  badly  confiieert. 

purpoee  at  thta  time  In  apecu- 

the  aaiura  ot  the  Mil  which 

emerfc.    But  one  thing  It  Tlr- 

bUl.  and   probably  a 

s^nngent  one.  to  going  to  be 

vetoes  It.  tt  may  aos 

ai.    That.  hoae»w.  wtn  only 

the  day  when  new  legta- 

M  finally  enacted,  for  the  tamper 

im  ta  mxh  aa  to  demand  action. 

■K  M  ta  unXortuaate  that  Influen- 

persUt  In  their  bUnd  oppo- 

y  Ktnd  ot  ligtalsltrw.  for  the 

leeult  wUl  be  a  lav  that  to  leee 

the 


Is  Net  tkc   Proper 
F««ici 


SXltBNSION  OP  RZMARBi 

aw 

GEOMZ  NKOmiON 

or  mnnaoTA 

IN  TBS  lK>Uaa  OP  BMFBMSMSTATPfWa 

Ti  arsdaar.  Aff*  M.  IHT 

Mr.  liAodNNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  th« 


Ttaa  aaeoad  AMartcaai  ta  Harotd 
former  OoTemor  of  Mlniieanta.  and 
for   the    IMS   Praaldentlal 
Mtanlaghta  candidacy. 
to   be   eodgratulatod    for    the   dignity   with 
which  he  baa  bandied  hlmaelf. 

Ttarooghout  hto  tour,  be  baa  iteadfaaUy  re- 
ftteed  to  taane  the  headlhie  raSctrlng  stata- 
mtmXM  that  woaM  have  pat  hiM  oa  paaa  I. 
■a  haa  aaM  that  he  ta  in  Burope  to 
iijibll  he  has  to  aay  will  be 
ha  Ntonu  to  the  Utaltod  Stai 

tfown  aa  tBTttattan  to  apeak  to 
e  Brtttah  Broadeaatlng  Oo^p. 
He   waa    oCared    the    aanaa 
or  thae  that  Wallace  took  to  lam- 
heaSa  the  foralpi  policy  of  thta  uuitrf. 

haa  fuDoaad  al  alons.  and  wtaMb  many 
Amartaaaa  wtah  Ibat  WaDaca  bat  fsOovad. 
Bad  that  wtah  baaa  granted,  tba  ^rtleata 
of  oar  State  DapwtawBt  ta 
mtght  have  been  more  ■aeeamrol. 
The  effect  of  the  Wallace  ^aaebas  to  al- 
ready raflMtod  la  the  Sonet  praaa.    Reports. 

Indicate  that  tha^ 
bali«Te  thta  to  be  a  dmded 
umaliy,  with  Wallace  a  more  popular  po- 
Utical  flew  than  PrartSant  Truman. 

Thta  may  cr  may  not  be  wishful  thinking' 
but  the  Ruaalans  are  alwaya  willing  to  act 
on  the  baata  tt  wlahtai  *^*-^*~g     And 
te  aothiag  tttaf  woiM  Ufes  to  beUere 
tbaa  the  IdMi  that  Praaktant  Truman's  anti< 
It  atand  ta  unpopuiar. 
MM  given  them  plenty  of  pouad , 
b    to   baae    that    Idea.      He 
Halted  atataa  aa  a  nation  whlah 
ta    hatnc    poahad    Into 
i^alnet  the  wUl  at  tta 
iSa  own  beat  Intereata. 

be  haa  givaa  the  Soetat 
artat.   Than 
paned  yeaterday  w'haai  he  aald  that  both 
Wbltad  Stataa   and  Koaato   are   paraolai 
policy  of  tooghneaa  which  eancried  the 
for  whleb  ttalr  aoldtaa  fooght. 

paaaued  thta  line  of  reaac 
hta   Bxiropean    tour,   the   whole' 
at  hta  speeches  would  have  been  dlf- 
faraat.    However,  thai  tbsagbt  has  been  in- 

then  It  aetmed  to  be  aa  almoat  grudging  eon- 

thly  he  wtahad  to  take  the  atlng  off 
even  thta  mild  crtttetasa.  tor  he  MWiplail  It 
with  a  pnniiasl  thsS  lbs  Otaltsd  Ststoa  laa^ 

•lft.000.000.000  to  ths  Soetot  Union. 

hs  aald,  would  be  a  long  atep  toward 

peace. 
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Steel 

REMARKS 
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24.  1947 
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the  Washington 
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for  Itself  as  an  example  In  other  qtiarters. 
They  rose  to  the  challenge. 

There  were  clearly  discernible  pressures  on 
both  parties.  The  more  mellow  snd  con- 
cUlatory  attitude  of  the  Important  sector  of 
labor  involved  here  reflected  plainly  the 
public  reaction  against  some  labor  attltudea 
and  dlasatisfactloa  over  strikes.  This  pub- 
lic reaction  Is  manlfeat  In  the  present  legis- 
lative drive  In  Congress,  though  It  Is  hardly 
likely  that  a  majority  of  the  public  Intended 
anything  so  harsh  as  the  Hartley  bill  passed 
last  week  by  the  House,  which  hampers 
rather  than  encourages  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  so  succeaaful  In  steel. 

Labor  leadership  at  the  top  sees  the  a^l- 
ousneaa  of  this  legislative  threat.  This  cer- 
tainly was  Influential  In  promoting  the  steel 
settlement,  which  case,  significantly,  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  consideration  of  labor 
legislation  by  the  Senate,  where  lies  the  hope 
of  moderation. 

The  Importance  of  the  ateel  agreement, 
aside  from  the  example  In  a  basic  industry, 
ta  that  the  head  of  CIO,  Philip  Murray,  was 
a  party  to  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  his 
steel  workers'  union.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  Importance  of  this  settlement  beyond 
this  one  Industry.  It  comes,  too,  as  another 
collective-bargaining  trophy  to  hang  beside 
those  in  the  rubber  and  electrical  industries. 

On  the  management  tide,  the  steel  agree- 
ment likewise  represented  definite  pressures. 
It  slgnifled  recognition  of  public  awareness 
of  the  handsome  profits  netted  by  the  steel 
giant  along  with  other  big  Industries.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  emphasized  this  much  of 
late,  while  labor  has  called  attention  to  It 
dramatically  by  specific  figures  dug  out  by 
Ita  raaearch  experts  in  connection  with  rky- 
rocketlng  prices.  Steel  also  is  among  Indtis- 
trlea  cited  tn  the  speeded -up  movement 
frsater  concentration  of  business  and 
which  Is  much  discussed  now.  both 
in  Oongrssa  and  elaewhere. 

The  atael  wage  Increase  ta  not  predicated 
upon  a  price  increase,  according  to  reports  of 
the  agreement.  A  price  decrease  had  been 
sgltated  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Industry 
and  widely  rumored.  It  still  might  be  pos- 
sible, even  with  the  wage  Increases.  They  are 
aomewhat  leaa  than  thoee  that  Bob  Nathan, 
former  New  Deal  economist,  had  argued  (aa 
a  CIO  consultant)  were  possible  without  price 
Increases.  His  findings  were  vigorously  chal- 
lenged In  Industrial  quartera. 

The  steel  settlement  will  be  welcomed  gen- 
erally  for  the  hope  It  gives  for  maintaining 
balance  In  our  economy  and  Industrial  peace. 
It  may  not  be  good  news  to  extremists  of 
right  and  left,  who  obvlotisly  had  anticipated 
an  era  of  Industrial  disorders  which  they 
eotild  exploit,  one  aide  hoping  to  break  down 
labor  unions,  and  the  other  looking  to  gen- 
eral confxislon,  which  serves  their  purposes. 


The  Labor-Msnafement  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  MEADE 

or   MAITLAm> 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  17. 1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  represent  a  district  which  contains 
large  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  allied 
interests,  all  of  which  may  be  vitally 
affected  by  the  labor-management  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  constituents 
will  be  asking  why  I  voted  for  this  meas- 
ure. I  think  I  owe  them  a  duty  to  ex- 
plain my  vote  and  to  tell  them  what  this 
bill  means  to  me. 


For  several  weeks  I  sat  in  on  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  because,  frankly,  my  knowledge 
of  labor  law  was  very  limited  and  I 
wanted  to  learn  eversrthing  I  could  about 
the  exisUng  law  and  this  bUl  before  I  was 
called  upon  to  cast  my  vote.  I  studied 
the  bill  carefully  and  read  the  commit- 
tee's report,  and  I  have  listened  to  every 
word  of  debate  in  the  House  on  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  this  bill.  As  a  result  of 
all  of  this,  I  was  convinced  this  bill  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  large  majority  of 
working  men  and  women,  and  I  voted 
for  it. 

The  enactment  of  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  define  clearly  the  legitimate 
rights  of  employers  and  employees  in 
their  industrial  relations.  In  keeping  with 
the  protection  of  the  paramount  public 
interest,  was  imperative.  I  believe  H.  R. 
3020  does  exactly  that.  It  prescribes 
the  rights  of  all  parties  having  an  in- 
terest in  harmonious  industrial  relations 
and  requires  that  each  party  respect  the 
right  of  the  other. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  effects 
of  industrial  strife  have  at  times  brought 
our  country  to  the  brink  of  general  eco- 
nomic paralysis.  Employees  have  suf- 
fered, employers  have  suffered,  and  the 
public  has  suffered.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  wide- 
spread industrial  strife  to  an  end  and 
that  employees  and  employers  will  again 
go  forward  together  as  a  team,  united  to 
achieve  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  highest 
standard  of  living  yet  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

1.    STATTMENT   OT  PKINCIPLXS   OT  TRS  BXIX 

H.  R.  3020  asserts  at  the  outset  that  it 
is  a  bill  to  prescribe  fair  and  equitable 
rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  labor 
and  management,  to  protect  the  right 
of  individual  workers  in  their  relations 
with  labor  organizations  and  to  recognize 
the  paramount  public  Interest  in  labor 
disputes  that  endanger  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare. 

a.   NEW  LABOR  BOARS 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  administra- 
tion of  the  Government's  laws  on  labor 
relations,  the  bill  would  wipe  out  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
would  create  a  new  Labor-Management 
Relations  Board  of  three  members  who 
would  exercise  quasi-Judicial  functions 
only. 

It  would  create  an  Administrator  of 
the  Board  In  an  independent  agency  who 
would  conduct  the  various  prosecuting 
and  Investigative  functions  of  the  pres- 
ent Board.  The  Board  now  is  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  Jury. 

Thus  the  new  Board  would  only  decide 
cases. 

The  Administrator  would  Investigate 
cases  and  present  evidence  to  the  Board. 
Ttie  Board  could  decide  only  upon  the 
weight  of  credible  legal  evidence. 

The  new  Board  would  not  be  permitted 
to  condone,  first,  strikes  to  compel  em- 
ployers to  deprive  employees  of  their 
rights  under  the  act;  second,  illegal  boy- 
cotts; third,  violence;  fourth,  mass  pick- 
eting; fifth,  industry-wide  bargaining; 
Sixth,  strikes  against  public  health  and 


safety:  and  seventh,  dictatorial  control 
of  workers  by  unscrupulous  union 
leaders. 

I  believe  the  appointment  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator will  separate  the  prosecuting 
and  Investigative  fimctions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  from  the 
administrative  functions.  This  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  the  old  set-up. 

3.    BASCAINING  KLXCTIONS 

An  employer  could  petition  the  new 
Board  for  certification  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  unit,  the  same  as  the  union 
may  now  do. 

In  addition,  the  Board  could  entertain 
a  request  for  such  determination  from 
a  union  representing  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  employees,  or  by  employees  them- 
selves who  represent  30  percent  of  the 
total. 

A  particular  union  in  a  plant  by  ma- 
jority vote  could  have  itself  excluded 
from  a  larger,  over-all  union,  which 
might  be  certified  by  the  new  Bocu'd  as 
the  proper  collective-bargaining  unit. 

It  seems  only  fair  and  Just  that  the  em- 
I^oyer  should  have  the  right  to  petition 
for  a  certificate  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing unit  the  same  as  the  union.  In  order 
that  he  may  present  his  side  of  the  con- 
troversy. This  section  corrects  one  of 
the  outstanding  injustices  of  the  Wag- 
ner National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as 
passed  originally. 

4.  ntFoacxmwT 

The  new  Administrator  could  not  han> 
die  complaints  of  unfair  labor  practices 
originating  more  than  6  months  previ- 
ously. He  would  have  to  proceed  on  them 
within  6  months.  The  Administrator 
would  execute  the  Board's  orders. 

If  the  Board  was  convinced  that  the 
law  had  been  violated,  it  could  deprive 
workers  of  their  rights  under  the  law. 
The  obtaining  of  court  orders  would  be 
normal  procedure. 

In  deciding  appeals  from  the  Board 
order,  the  courts  would  not  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Anti-Injunction  Act. 

Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of 
the  actions  of  people.  If  the  unions  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  the  law,  then  they 
would  lose  the  right  to  bargain  and  viola- 
tions by  individuals  would  result  In  the 
loss  of  an  employee's  status  imder  the 
law.  I  believe  this  provision  is  fair  and 
just. 

s.  xosscAL  BAaoAZNiNa  paocasa 

Both  management  and  labor  would  be 
required  to  bargain  collectively,  either  as 
set  out  in  an  existing  agreement  or  as 
provided  in  the  new  law.  For  the  first 
time,  collective  bargaining  would  be  de- 
fined by  law. 

If  there  were  no  existing  contract  pro* 
visions,  both  parties  would  have  to  re- 
ceive and  discuss  new  proposals  or 
counterproposals  at  not  less  than  four 
separate  conferences  within  30  days  after 
the  first  conference. 

Before  striking,  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  Administrator,  who  then  would 
conduct  a  strike  vote.  Within  5  days, 
the  imlon  would  give  notice  to  employees 
of  the  issues  in  dispute  and  would  allow 
reasonable  time  for  the  employer  to  make 
bis  position  known. 
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Job  only  f(  r  failing  to  pay  fees  and  duties 
Imposed  ipoB  the  workers  generally. 
UnlMM  eaiild  not  strike  to  compel  em- 

enter  into  such  agreements. 
under  pe^ialty  of  kM  of  bargaining 
rlgfau. 

Under  this  provision  an  employer  may 
•tiect  his  own  employees  and  the  em- 
ployee has  90  days  to  decide  whether  he 
or  she  caies  to  Join  the  union.  Unions 
cause  the  discharge  of  em- 

discriminating  against  them. 
The  agrdemenC  must  be  voluntary. 
TJtikma  nur  not  strike  to  compel  em- 
plojoi  to  enter  Into  such  agreements. 
They  are  :  ubject  to  the  loss  of  bargain- 
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The  griwlng  union  practice  of  de- 
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and  workers  of  two  or  more 
ems>loyers  could  not  conspire 
iQtether  tb  strike  at  the  same  time. 
But  th«re  would  be  two  exceptions, 
could  represent  less  than  100 
each  of  several  eompethag 
If  the  plants  ar«  not  more 
than  M  lilles  apart.  Unions  that  rep- 
it  workers  of  competing  employers 
jpennltted  to  aflUlate  or  aMO> 
dntt  toft  her  if  their  bartalniac.  itrUc- 
lit,  and  Hher  concerted  aetlTttlet  trt 
Ml  Mljert  to  common  control 

Thtn.  I  Mk,  the  President  wouM  be  tu- 
llMHrtH^  t »  ttek  Injunctions  against  In- 
iwliy-wl  N  stilltea  that  ImperU  the  pub- 
Mi  iMmthfand  safety. 

Mi4  Uua  law  been  tn  effect  a  month 
ago,  It  wonM  have  prevented  the  Nation* 
wMe  teU  thone  itrtke  X  flnnly  belleva 
industry-  ride  barcalitlni  Is  monopoUs- 


tto— Is  against  public  Interest  and  should 
be  outlawed.  Differences  between  labor 
and  nanagement  can  be  more  easily  ad- 
justed loeally  than  on  a  Natkm-wide 


Injunctive  relief  and  cooling-off  pe- 
riods would  be  provided  to  cope  with 
strikes  that  imperil  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

Whenever  the  President  should  find 
that  a  labor  dispute  results  in  or  threat- 
ens to  result  in  "the  cessation  or  sub- 
stantial ciutallment  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  in  transportation,  public 
utility,  or  community  services  essential; 
to  the  public  health,  safety,  or  Interest." 
he  must  ask  the  Attorney  General  t«| 
petition  a  Federal  court  for  a  temporary' 
Injunction.  The  courts  would  be  em- 
powered to  gra  It  such  Injunctions,  with* 
out  regard  to  tie  Norrls-LaOuardia  Act. 

After  an  injunction  is  issued,  the  par- 
tlea  for  30  days  must  "make  every  effort** 
to  reach  an  agreement.  At  the  end  of 
SO  days,  the  new  board  would  require  a 
secret  ballot  to  determine  whether  the 
workers  want  t«)  accept  the  then  current 
offer  of  their  employer. 

If  the  dispute!  could  not  be  settled  In 
that  maimer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  so  notify  the  Chief  Justice  oi  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who,  with  an  em- 
ployer and  an  employee  representative, 
would  undertake  to  reach  a  solution. 
Within  another  30  days,  they  would  have 
to  report.  With.n  15  days  thereafter,  the 
Board  would  be  requested  to  take  another 
secret  ballot  on  1  his  three-man  report. 

If  this  proposal  were  rejected  in  the 
secret  ballot.  It  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  official  Government  peace-making 
machinery  and  the  temporary  Injtmction, 
would  be  dissolved. 

Surely  there  can  be  Mttle  question 
the  part  of  fair-minded  people  thatj 
strikes  which  violate  or  aJETect  put 
health  and  safe'T  should  be  prohibit 
by  law.  Think  of  the  imtold  damage  an4^ 
added  suffering  brought  at>out  in  the  re- 1 
cent  explosions  In  Texas  because  of  tha] 
delay  in  getting  help  to  that  strickeaj 
area.  Much  of  this  Is  directly  attribu*i 
table  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  gel 
telephone  calls  through  to  nearby  dtyi 
fire  departments,  to  doctors,  nurses.  hoe*| 
pltals.  and  to  relief  crews  experienced  taj 
handling  this  tyt)e  of  catastrophe.  Im«1 
mediate  telephone  service  would  ccr« 
tainly  have  saved  many  of  the  lives  U 
In  this  tragic  exiUosion. 

•.  UMV&n  LAina  pmAcnm 

The  bill  would  reiterate  the  usual  un« 
fair  labor  practlc<*s  on  the  part  of  an  i 
ployer.  such  as  Icterfering  with  selection 
of  a  bargaining  aitent.  would  prevent  em- 
ployers from  agn-elng  to  the  dues  check- 
off system  unless  each  worker  had  agreed 
to  It  In  writing,  wsuld  forbid  him  to  enter 
Into  a  cloied-shop  agreement,  and  then 
would  attahltih  a  get  of  unfair  labor 
pracMOig  bf  woritftg  and  their  unions 

Under  this  hendlnt  the  union  could 
not  direct  or  call  a  itrtke  unleu  at  least 
a  majority  of  those  votlnf  on  the  ques- 
tion have,  after  the  membtrshlp  hu  re* 
ce(T«d  due  notice  of  proposed  balloUnc 
tlMrtoQ,  authortiMtf  luch  itrftt:  coui4 
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defined,  would  forestall  the  James  C.  Pa- 
trillo  radio  and  music  work  stoppages,  for 
Instance.  Surely  every  reasonable  per- 
son agrees  that  it  is  high  time  a  stop  wsis 
put  to  such  racketeering  practices. 

IS.   UNIONS  CAN  BZ  SUXD 

For  participation  In  any  of  the  many 
enumerated  "unlawful  concerted  activi- 
ties." unions  could  be  sued  for  damages 
in  the  Federal  courts.  Since  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation  or  company  may  be 
sued,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  an  excep- 
tion should  be  made  to  a  union  if  it  is  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  contract,  or  other 
statutes.  This  section  was  brought  about 
by  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
contract  by  union  officials. 

IS.   CONCZLUTIOH 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Independ- 
ent OfBce  of  Conciliation,  and  the  duties 
of  which  would  be  to  encourage  labor 
and  management  to  make  and  maintain 
collective  bargaining  agreements  on 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions.  But 
neither  side  would  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept a  recommendation  of  the  director  of 
the  .service  or  any  of  his  conciliators. 

I  am  convinced  this  is  a  step  forward 
In  the  settlement  of  strikes  or  any  dif- 
ferences between  labor  and  management 
and  that  an  independent  conciliation  of- 
fice can  do  a  much  better  Job  than  one 
operated  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

IT.   ANTmVST   LAWS 

The  bill  would  remove  the  exemption 
labor  organizations  now  have  from  the 
antitrust  laws  when,  acting  either  alone 
or  In  collusion  with  employers,  they  en- 
gage in  unlawful  restraints  of  trade. 

Again.  I  believe  that  all  persons  should 
be  equally  guilty  under  the  law  whether 
it  be  an  individual,  a  corporation  or  a 
union,  since  they  all  claim  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 

It.  UNION   KCPOICS 

Unions  would  be  required  to  make  an- 
nual reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  would  contain  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, the  names  of  their  principal 
officers  and  their  compensation,  and  a 
copy  of  their  bylaws  and  constitution. 
Individuals,  corporations,  and  companies 
are  forced  under  the  revenues  acts  to 
disclose  this  information,  but  since  union 
funds  are  tax  free,  they  have  never  be- 
fore furnished  this  Information  to  any 
governmental  agency.  I  believe  it  right 
and  proper  that  they  should.  I  also  think 
that  every  member  of  a  union  Is  entitled 
to  know  what  his  dues  are  used  for — 
how  much  the  union  officials  are  paid 
and  what  becomes  of  the  profits  on  the 
huge  funds  they  have  accumVilated. 
which  run  into  millions  of  dollars. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  my  con- 
stituents about  this  bill;  many  of  them 
belong  to  unions,  some  because  they  be- 
lieve In  unions,  others  because  they  have 
to  belong  to  a  union  to  hold  a  Job.  A 
large  majority  of  them  were  In  favor  of 
the  Hartley  bill,  and  X  feal  sure  that  with- 
in a  few  months  most  of  thoee  who  work 
tor  a  Uvlnt  wtU  be  thanking  Comrau 
for  havtni  trtad  them  from  the  threatg 
of  men  who  made  the  paMage  of  thU  cor- 
rective iHUlaUon  nwaaiary  in  tbt  pubUo 
Interest, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
Introduced  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  the  United  States.  The  editorial 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Recohd  to- 
day contains  one  of  the  most  powerful 
argiunents  against  this  barbaric  prac- 
tice which  I  have  ever  read.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  arrange  for  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion In  the  near  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  tJnion  County  Timet,  Lake  Butler, 
Fla.,  of  AprU  11, 1947] 

BCSMOBT   MASCHXS   OK 

(ByD.L.Whltehurst) 

Yean  do  a  lot  to  a  man. 

It  all  dependa  upon  whether  the  individ- 
ual'* mind  figures  they  take  something,  or 
leave  something. 

Last  week  when  I  was  down  the  State  I 
met  a  bright  newspaperman  whom  I  have 
known  for  several  years. 

He  had  recently  witnessed  his  first  execu- 
tion. When  I  told  him  I  had  recently  ac- 
quired the  Union  County  Time  3,  he  expressed 
astonishment  that  he  did  not  see  me  at  tha 
execution. 

He  seemed  to  think  because  Lake  Butler 
was  only  a  few  miles  from  Raiford  that  I 
should  have  dropped  In. 

I  did  not  tell  him  so.  but  I,  too,  have  seen 
men  die  by  the  legal  execution  route — ^many 
times.  I  did  not  tell  him,  either,  that  I  have 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  on 
planned  deaths. 

There  Is  something  about  death  by  premed- 
itation that  reaches  out  and  slips  the  ley 
fingers  slowly  across  my  brow.  I  will  see  no 
more  planned  executions. 

I  have  seen  men  doomed  to  die  in  the  sxm- 
shlne  of  tomorrow  spend  the  night  before 
peering  out  Into  the  vast  darkness  of  mid- 
night— a  blackness  as  void  as  the  eternity  into 
which  the  hangman's  rope  would  soon  Jerk 
them.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  calm  of  the 
day's  dawn  await  the  firing  squad  with  a  face 
that  was  as  white  as  the  hand  of  death  that 
awaited  In  the  courtyard. 

I  have  seen  them  march  the  last  steps, 
some  firmly,  scone  wobbly.  I  have  seen  them 
eat  heartily  of  their  last  meal  and  I  have 
watched  their  lips  silently  move  as  the  priest, 
or  minister,  urged  God  to  forget  that  they 
had  destroyed  with  their  hands  what  He  had 
once  molded  from  clay.  I  have  seen  them 
•pin  at  the  end  of  the  rope  and  I  have 
watched  the  drawn  face  of  the  paid  execu- 
tioner writhe,  for  he  knew  that  he  had 
blundered,  and  down  there  in  the  gallows 
pit  a  man  was  dying  life's  most  horrible 
•nd>-«)owly  strangling. 

Some  of  those  events  passed  hf  my  eurtata 
of  lite  nearly  40  years  ago  but  today  whsn 
they  oomt  rolling  out  of  the  mildews  of 
msmory  thsy  sisals  and  try  and  crackle  and 
•splodt  with  the  vividness  oC  a  wet  povrer 
llns. 

I  did  thoN  thtafi  la  Has  of  duty.  It  Is 
too  bad  now  that  when  I  think  of  warm, 
weleomuif,  frowlAg  Houston.  Tsi.,  that  Z 
fUet  must  mareb  out  the  two  msn  I  saw  die 
there— by  planned  eisouUon,  It  Is  too  bad 
I  oaanot  think  of  a  quiet  little  Iowa  la  the 
eon  bUU  of  aorta  lllssouH  without  bearlaf 
a  murdsrsr  of  few  say,  'Tf  Ucd  Is  my 


diepherd,  t  shall  not  want."  It  la  too  bad 
I  cannot  think  of  l>eautlful  Salt  Lake,  cud- 
dled In  the  valley  and  guarded  by  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  without  again  hearing  a  voice. 
speakmg  for  Its  last  earthly  time,  •'Good  bye." 
When  I  think  of  wind-swept,  sun-burned 
Nevada  my  mind  won't  let  me  look  at  the 
State's  blue  skies,  nor  ponder  in  the  great 
sUence  of  the  desert,  because  out  there  la 
nothing  for  me  but  a  gray  littla  vault  where 
I  watched  the  Nation's  first  peraon  die  legally 
of  lethal  gas. 

My  young  newspaper  friend  does  not  know 
it  but  I  gained  nothing  and  loat  much  by 
my  experiences  with  execution.  I  might  sug- 
gest to  him  If  he  ever  wants  to  solve  the 
old  mystic  problem,  "from  whence  came  ye 
and  whither  traveleth  your  eota"  he  should 
not  see  too  many  executions. 


Know  Your  Eanay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ojr 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAa<8JNA 

IN  TBS  HOU8K  OF  REPRBSXNTATTVn 
Thursddv.  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  enclose  herewitli  an  article  by 
Jacob  Simpson  Pay  ton,  which  appeared 
under  date  of  March  27  In  the  Christian 
Advocate. 

It  seems  to  me  as  we  consider  the  many 
conflicting  Ideologies  and  philosophies 
inimical  to  our  free  democratic  govern- 
ment the  enemy  of  strong  drink  should 
properly  be  included  in  the  list. 

KNOW    TOtra   XKXMT 

(By  Jacob  Simpson  Payton) 
As  seen  from  Capitol  Hill,  the  woods  are 
always  full  of  public  enemies.  Usually  they 
are  real,  but  occasionally  some  are  imag- 
inary. Congressional  voices,  like  those  of 
bygone  town  criers  arotulng  sleepers  at  the 
midnight  hour  because  of  lurking  savages,  are 
constantly  heard.  Present  warnings  are 
against  Infiatlon,  national  bankruptcy 
through  Federal  extravagance,  monopolistic 
practices  of  labor  and  capital,  and  Commu- 
nists in  Government  posts  and  elsewhere. 
And,  of  course,  surmounting  those  and  aU 
other  threats  is  the  anxiety  shared  by  every- 
one over  the  slow  progress  toward  atomic 
control. 

Congress  is  almost  entirely  silent  about 
another  enemy  within  our  gates.  Reference 
is  to  the  liquor  trafllc.  At  this  writing.  9 
weeks  after  otir  Federal  lawmakers  took  the 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, only  a  few  of  the  631  Members  ot 
the  Kightleth  Congress  have  voiced  any  pro- 
tMt  against  the  bold,  steady  and  deadly  ad- 
vance of  the  liquor  front  against  Amerieaa 
taomee,  schools,  and  churches. 

WhUe  Democrats  and  Rapublicans  may  not 
confess  it,  they  know  that  during  the  IS 
yaar*  since  December  8,  IMS,  the  situation 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worss.  Ividence  ot 
this  was  presented  recently  before  a  oon- 
grssslonal  eommittes.  Ouy  W.  Psaieon.  Dis- 
trict tax  eollsotor,  elted  flgurss  to  show  that 
wbUe  Wasblngtonlans  set  an  all-tims  record 
during  IMt  by  consuming  8.811.000  eellons 

■  of  14-1 


of  whisky,  ohampagns.  and  wins 
eeat  voltage,  the  ladteetlons  are  that  this 
eurreot  veer  tbt  aaiount  will  be  sseeeded  br  a 
half-mlUlon  gallons.  And  bser  Is  not  In* 
eluded  among  tbe  intosteants  by  which  thou- 
sands of  rsstdents  oC  tbe  lt*tlon*s  Oi4>ltal  are 
being  drugged,  brutaliasd,  and  destroyed. 
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gtnmtfr  antfaaeliad  than 
m  tbii  enemy  to 
_  ng  ef  morals  and 
•  prtea,  w'bteb  la  ravanue.  Such 
aa  reprehensible  as  was  ever  tha 
It  tribute  for  immunity  to  the  Bar- 
lliaao?ar.  tba  foa  la  being  aided 
_  by  a  irovlug  number  of  parenta 
iigam  DO  laapact  lor  tha  monster. 
tha  alavaa  of  faahlon  at 
ratlMT  than  avoid  tha  es- 
laad  to  tha  enslavament  of 
by  atrenf  drtak. 
g^  battar  know  their  enemy, 
iwav  ara  Utarally 
unsafe  for  mllUona.  That  Is  not 
»  wMA  OMO  laDa<  ilowii  upon 
drya  tha  rtdteoto  ol  tha  Wift  iMi^- 
eatahllshed  fact  wrlfled  by  eaaa- 
tnveatlgatan.  by  the  Fsdaral  Bu- 
BvaaMgotloB,  by  OMdlaol  stKietlea. 
iiMata.  or  aeoraa.  wa  must  bear 
I  of  ttooaa  who  uwiwork  the  aelen- 
Tet  from  them  we  laara  that 
than  ara  SJOOOJDOO  aioaastve 
that  7&OJ0QO  o<  thaia  ara  eoollrmad 
and  that  tha  nm-aoakad  aggra- 
raaponalbla  for  7.000  daoths  tn 
Ust  yaar. 

Hid  dlspanaan  of 
if  ba  Mlttttwl  not  only  aa 
m  to  crime,  but 
•  blgfeat  swindlara.    They  rule 
in  the  buncomba  belt.    Where  else 
dlacover  another  advertiser  who  la 
.  auch  lying  adjactivaa  Into  print  or 
.  or  such  lalsa  portrayals  about  hla 
'  pieturaat    Haivac  onea  do  tha  du- 
^  biawaffB  maattf  what  their 
M  dana  foe  tha  darallet  on  tha  park 
ertmUMl  1&  hU  call,  the  wife  in 
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)  ehMf 
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Columbia.    Such  a  number  would  have  stag- ' 
gared  belief  a  few  rean  ago.     And  aU  this  la| 
the  Nations  capital,  where  we  were  prom^ 
Ised  sakMoa  ahonll  be  no  mora  IX  only  —' 
would  aUow  the  doaad  dlstlUerlea  and  bi 
enea  to  raauma  work- 

Amarteaaa  who  hope  for  raUaf  man 
contaminating  Inlluanoa  of  intoxlcanta 
talnly  should  not  .oaa  sight  of  the  man 
makes  them.    Be  Is  a  deatxoyer.    Know  ' 
enemy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 


Df  TfOt  BOOSB  or  RBWiJSSBWTATi  v*S 
Thursday.  Aprti  24.  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.     Mr.  Spemker.  St.  Ann'l 
Church,  of  Morr  sania.  in  the  county 
Bronx.  SUte  of  New  York.  Is  a  histor 
site.    It  should  be  declared  a  naUot 
historic  site. 


Though  the  Church  of  St.  Ann's 
Morrlsanla  is  but  100  years  old.  the 
tory  of  the  land  on  which  It  stands,  ai 
of  the  family  whom  it  commemors' 
who  owned  the  land  by  royal  letters 
ent  from  King  WUham  m.  dates 
350  years. 

Orlglnany.   the  Morrises  came 
Wales  In  1633.  the  elder  branch  of  tl 
family,  the  "npA,  decendants  of  the 
Morris,    consisted    of    three    brot' 
Lewis.   William,  Richard,  sons  of 
Lewis  Morris. 

Richard  Morris,  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  was  the  first  proprtet 
of  Morrlsanla  In  the  year  1670.    Both 
and  his  wife  died  there  in  1672.  Iea\ 
one  child,  bom  October  15. 1671.  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Morrisania. 
tory  tells  us  thiU  Morrisania  was 
part  of  the  County  of  Westchester, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  In  1783 
added  to  New  York  County. 

The  name  Morrisania  Is  derived 
the  Morris  famUy.  the  first  part  mei 
kMPds  and  patentees  under  lbs  Croi 
the  term  "ania"  being  in  gcnsral  use 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
ftury.  At  the  tine  of  the  Dutch  discos 
ft  was  styled  Raracb«Tu«.  •  name  given 
It  by  the  Indlaaj.  who  seem  to  have 
sided  principal^'  on  the  shores  of 
East  and  Harleni  Rivera. 

The  royal  chatter  of  King  William 
erecting  Morrtsaoia  Into  a  township 
manor,  was  given  to  Lewis  Morris. 
8th  of  May.  1697    The  charter  dlstlnc 
states  that  the  quantity  of  land  was  lA 
acres.     However,  he  had  already 
sassed  MO  acrea  through  barter  with 
lB<Mf<"f  whidi  made  between  two 
three  thousand  seres.    Thus  it  Is 
that  he  was  owner  of  a  large  part  of  wl 
li  now  Bronx  County. 

Ih  8t.  Ann*^  Chnrefa  there  b  a  menu 
ml  window  on  wtdch  Is  Inscribed  the  U 
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8T.   Ainr'B   RONOUD   DEAD 

Capt.  Richard  Morrla  (1672):  An  oOcar 
In  Cromwell's  army.  First  proprietor  of  Uor- 
rlaanla. 

Col.  LewU  Uorrla  (1681):  An  officer  at 
Cromwell's  army.  Part  owner  of  Morrisania. 
Member  of  Oovernor  Dongan's  council. 

Judge  Lewis  Morrla  (1746):  First  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Morrisania.  First  native-born 
Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  First  Governcr 
of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Lewis  Morris  (1762):  Member  of 
the  Colonial  Assembly.  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  the  Admiralty.  One  at  tha  Judgea 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Qen.  Lewis  Morrla  (1708) :  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Only  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  New 
York  City.  Served  in  the  American  Bevolu- 
tlon  with  three  sons  as  commander  of  the 
Westchaater  Militia.  Continental  Army. 

Judge  Richard  Morris  (1810)  :  Chief  Justice 
ot  the  Supreme  Court.  SUte  of  New  York. 
Member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Cbamplon  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  United  SUtea  of  America. 

Hon.  Gouvameur  Morris  (1816):  Member 
of  the  Provincial  and  Continental  Congress. 
"Penman"  of  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Author  of  the  clause  in 
the  New  York  State  (institution  providing 
religious  freedom.  Washington's  Minister  to 
Ftance  during  tha  French  Revolution.  Fro- 
Jactor  of  the  Srle  Canal. 

Lt.  Col.  LewU  MorrU  ( 1834) :  Aide-de-camp 
to  Oen.  Nathaniel  Greene. 

Gapt.  William  Walton  Morris  (1832) :  Aide- 
de-camp  to  Qea.  Arthur  Wayne.  ThanlLed 
by  Congress  for  gallantry  on  the  battlefield. 

Judge  Robert  Hunter  Morris:  Member  of 
both  branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 
^uatice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mayor  of  New 
York  for  three  terms.  Delegate  to  the  Con- 
atltutlonal  Convantlon  of  1848.  GoTcmor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Walton  Morris  (1865) : 
Vataran  of  Florida.  Maslcan,  and  Ctni  Wars. 
Promoted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palmji  and  in  the 
ClvU  War. 

MaJ.  Oouvemeur  Morris  (1808):  Veteran 
of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Oouvemeur  Morris,  Baq.  (1888) :  Pioneer  in 
railroad  building.  Founder  of  St.  Ann'a 
Church.  First  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Morrisania. 

Commander  Francis  Morris  (1883):  Vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War.  Engaged  In  both  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher.  Ezecutlre  officer  of 
the  U.  8.  8.  Tennessee. 

Col.  Lewis  O.  Morns  (1900):  Member  of 
tha  War  Committee,  Westcbestcr  County, 
1881-OS.  Instrumental  tn  organttlng  the 
Sixth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Member  of  tha  First  Vestry  of  8t.  Ann's 
Church. 

Annie  L.  Morris  (Fordham)  (1848-199S): 
Distinguished  wife  of  Fordham  Morris.  In- 
terred in  the  Fordham  Morris  vault.  Bene- 
factor of  St.  Ann's  Church. 

Capt.  Lewis  Morris,  Marine  Corpa,  United 
Statea  Navy  (1867-1940):  A  distinguished 
physician  who  served  In  the  American  Navy. 
A  benefactor  of  St.  Ann's  Church  whose 
memorial  chimes  will  ring  a  message  of  In- 
spiration to  the  people  living  about  old  St. 
Ann's 

Mrs.  Lewis  Oouvemeur  Morris  ( 1988) :  Dis- 
tinguished for  her  Interest  In  public-welfare 
projects  and  particularly  In  the  care  of  little 
children. 

Hon  Fordham  Morris  (1842-1909) :  En- 
listed September  10.  1862,  as  second  lieuten- 
ant and  served  with  great  distinction  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  took  part  In  all  major 
battlea  and  was  discharged  June  28,  186S.  as 
first  Ueutenant  by  reaaon  of  regiment  mus- 
tered out  of  serrlce.  Elected  to  Lafayette 
Poat  No.  140  on  October  8,  1884. 

XCni— App. lai 


Danger  in  Redoctioa  of  Dsyis  Dsb 
Appi'spnalioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABBOHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSSNTAITVES 
T/tvrsday.  AprU  24.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  during  the  debate  oa  the  Interior 
appropriation  Mil  today  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  unwise  cut  In  the 
suggested  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  on  Davis  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River.  The  budget  estimate  was  $18,- 
000.000  for  this  item  and  the  committee 
puts  in  $6,200,000  in  the  bUl  before  us. 
To  me  there  is  no  Justification  for  such 
a  cut,  at  least  none  has  yet  been  given 
me.  "nie  chairman  tries  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  President's  freeze-order  policy, 
but  the  Presidential  freeze-order  policy 
did  not  apply  to  construction  on  Davis 
I>am.  I  know  from  visits  there  several 
months  ago  that  work  on  it  was  carried 
right  along  according  to  schedtile. 

Why  Is  this  so  important?  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  under  treaty  obligation  with 
Mexico  to  build  that  Davis  Dam  by  1950, 
or  within  5  years  after  the  ratification 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  What  if 
we  do  not  keep  that  obligation  and  build 
the  dam?  In  that  case  our  Government 
will  have  abrogated  the  treaty  and  it  will 
no  longer  be  binding.  No  doubt  there  are 
some  In  this  country,  and  undoubtedly 
some  in  Mexico,  who  would  be  glad  to 
abrogate  and  destroy  the  recently  adopt- 
ed water  treaty  with  Mexica  What 
would  result?  One  result  would  be  that 
water  conditions  between  the  two  coim- 
tries  would  be  the  same  as  if  no  such 
treaty  had  ever  been  entered  Into  be- 
tween them.  And  what  would  be  the 
harm  or  danger  In  that  situation? 

This  water  treaty  with  Mexico  which 
was  entered  into  2  years  ago  was  intend- 
ed to  settle  international  water  problems 
aa  both  the  Colorado  River  and  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  These  two  important  in- 
ternational streams  have  numerous  and 
serious  problems  which  have  disturbed 
relations  between  the  two  countries  for 
many  years.  These  problems  were  not 
easy  of  solution  and  perhaps  no  one  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  solutions  in  this 
treaty.  However,  it  takes  two  to  make 
an  agreement.  To  abrogate  this  agree- 
ment Is  to  open  up  all  those  problems 
a^ain.  Mexico  has  asked  for  twice,  yes, 
three  times  as  much  water  out  of  the  Col- 
orado River  as  this  treaty  gives  her.  If 
this  country  breaks  the  agreement  she 
will  renew  her  former  demands.  In  the 
light  of  all  the  historic  circumstances,  in 
that  case,  Mexico  would  very  probably 
get  more  water  than  she  formerly  de- 
manded. 

I  want  our  Nation's  Interest  In  Colo- 
rado River  water  safeguarded  as  it  is 
now  by  this  treaty.  Also  I  want  our  in- 
terest in  the  Rio  Grande  safeguarded 
as  It  is  by  this  treaty.  I  believe  this 
treaty  arrangement  concerning  water  Is 
as  good  as  we  could  have  obtained  some 
years  ago  and  better  than  we  would  ever 


be  able  to  obtain  by  negotiation  again. 
We  tamper  with  this  Mexican  water 
treaty  at  our  great  risk.  Our  national 
kws  without  this  treaty  could  be  enor- 
mous. If  we  abrogate  that  treaty  by 
failure  to  comply  with  the  treaty  and  to 
build  Davis  Dam  by  1050  America  stands 
to  lose  heavily.  Saying  nothing  about 
our  kiieping  our  treaty  obligations,  there 
is  no  economy  in  playing  with  this  re- 
duction from  $18,000,000  to  an  utterly 
insufficient  $6,200,000. 


Haw  Ta  C«l  Pricet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  gswasB 
IN  TBX  8ENATK  OP  IKK  UNXTED  8TATK8 

Wednetdaif.  April  23  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  E^sident,  I  haw 
recdved  a  copy  of  an  able  address  de< 
llvere<l  by  former  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon,  of 
Topeka,  Kans..  at  a  meeting  held  In 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  April  22  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Pubhe 
Printer,  which  indicates  that  the  manu- 
script of  Oovemor  Landon's  address  will 
make  two  and  one-half  pages  of  the 
CoMCBXSsioNAL  Rscou,  OT  oue-half  page 
more  than  the  two  printed  pages  allowed 
imder  the  rule  without  a  statement  of 
cost,  and  that  the  cost  wiU  be  $177.50. 

Th«Te  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  0  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkok», 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  liTing  under  a  Congrtes  that 
doea  not  owe  tta  election  to  the  slush  funds 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  city  gangster  ma- 
chines, or  the  leftist  PAC. 

Tliat  Republican  Oongresa  has  gotten  away 
to  a  8v:lendid  start,  both  in  transacting  tha 
buslnesa  of  the  National  Legislature  and  In 
returning  to  the  prindplea  on  which  tha 
perpetuity  ot  the  Republic  la  dependent. 
The  diaracter  of  government  Is  equally  as 
Important  as  Is  its  direction. 

The  present  Congreas  Is  giving  a  tone  to 
government — almost  new — in  contrast  to  fol- 
lowing the  dangerous  New  Deal  methods  of 
Irregular  short  cuts  to  legislation. 

For  the  first  time  since  1933  public  affaln 
are  being  conducted  by  the  Republican  Con- 
gress as  they  must  be.  If  those  affairs  are 
to  be  handled  In  accord  with  the  liberal 
principlea  of  genuine  representative  govern- 
ment. 

I  mean  with  its  committees  giving  ull  sldea 
full  and  fair  hearings — with  department 
heads  compelled  to  reveal  their  policies  to 
the  American  people  through  those  commit- 
tee he^irings — and  thorough  discussion  and 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

Our  ixjuntry  loet  its  moorings  and  for  years 
was  adiift  in  a  storm  of  spectacular,  irr^^ular 
abort  cuts  and  imdemocratlc  procedure  in 
the  traasactlon  of  public  buBtoeaa.  It  Is  but 
natura:  for  people  to  become  thoughtlessly 
Impatlint  with  the  slow  visible  progress  in 
the  retiim  to  normal  and  essential  methods 
of  representative  pc^rular  government.  All 
they  ses  is  the  surface  stuff. 

People  mtes  all  the  labor  and  time  required 
to  InveqEtigata  and  correct  tha  labyrinth  of 
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a  Whole  to  start  planning  on   good   times 
or   leaa   indeflnitelv   Into   the   future. 


This  "YoUow  the  leader"  idea  seems  to  me 

to  b«   haxleaJlv  nnsmind       Tf  it.  <vmMn«MM   »n 


tlon  wUl  not  ba-^nust  not  be— antllabar. 
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Vtv  DmI  rei  ulatlons  forced  on  Vm  country 
entrary  to  1  tw  intent  of  pact  CoagnHi*. 

Uuawifn  l*biF.  |Mopl«  are  anatom  to  m« 
t!M  ■ipriMkaa  f  imiIim  of  tb*  pnatoeUon 
psnod  trana  a«a«  tato  lawa.    We  want  taaaa 
riduoed.  the  natloiial  debt  cut.  a  tjalanoad 
||«ri|«i.  deft  lite    reduction*   of   rMteral   M- 
peOM  aiiwicl  M  and  employeee.  labor  lawa  tfeat 
a  m  provMs-  Of  genuine  collecUve  bartalnlac. 
But  1^*  «U  mmm  do  not  realise  the  arduous 
a  id  MdkMM  prallminarT  work  wblch  miut 
b-i  done  igr  rwiirm  before  needed  reforma 
eiJi  be  eMMM*.     They  do  not  realise  bow 
»nrii  Mew  I  Ml  underbriisb  muat  be  cleared 
t-mmj  or  bow  much  bureaucratic  rubble  must 
bit  twaoeed   wfore  actual  work  can  begin  oa 
tlie  coBatru(  tlon  of  eound   lawa  to  replSM 
tlt«  Jerry-btUt  fUmales  of  tbe  New  Dealan. 
A)  InAnlte   imounl  of  stxady.  reaearch  and 
at  irveytag  hi  a  already  been  accomplished  by 
t)  Is  RepaMl  can  Congreas.    I  have  no  doubt 
tie  public  U  apattence  wlU  fade  rapidly  as  the 
ftuiu  of  Ita  llUgent  efforts  rlpan  Into  booeat. 
fslr  and  woi  Icable  laws.    1  am  ooefldoot  that 
Uie  Amarlca  a  public  will  be  quick  to  salute 
t»  U  Republ  can  Congreea  as  lu  membership 
tr  uislatca  U  e  promisee  of  last  Noven.ber  Into 
tt  e  perfom  ansa  of  Uila  aummcr. 

The  NMT  Omi  hUNWMnto  are  dolnf  their 
btst  to  '*>■  lar"  and  handicap  this  Congress 
b}  reftHtBg  any  cooperation  on  their  part. 
Tie  eanpa  gn  now  going  on  against  the 
Oiograaa  la  more  than  a  partisan  fight.  It 
hivoleea  tw(  dUtlnct  phlloeopblea  of  govern- 
nent.  The  Republicans  are  reafflrmlng  their 
brllef  In  tlie  eoundneaa  of  government  by 
law.  Ttie  J  ew  Deal  bureaucraU  stUl  seek  a 
gcvernment  by  men— epeclflcally.  their  men. 
The  Republican  Congreea  Is  showing  lU 
.  atUlty  to  cjrb  swcceeafully  the  totaUtarlan 
tttwrala  who  bad  taken  us  so  far  down  the 
road  to  aai  onal  aoclallsm. 

A  few  y«a  ■  awre  of  uiuestralned  totalltar- 
la  »  plannln  ;  from  the  top  down — from  Waah- 
tn  jton  bui  saucrata  Infiltrated  with  com- 
■I  iiilMii  ■  111  tht  Soviet  would  have  been 
vitrrantad  I  a  aaytng  to  the  reet  at  the  world — 
Lc  ok.  the  ^  rnlted  Statea  of  America  Is  sick 
ui  to  death  with  the  wealmaaa  inherent  In  all 
rc3Ubllca.  They  cannot  aava  themaelves. 
B«  w  can  U  ey  aave  you? 

rhe  llbeal  Inatltutlona  of  America  and 
the  world  o  »e  a  great  deal  to  the  Republican 
Ci  iigi  Ma  18  It  goea  steadUy  and  patiently 
ebout  the  lard  work  of  rebuUdlng  stone  by 
at  AS  the  c  Uflce  of  our  Republic. 

Tha  meri  electlMi  of  a  Republican  Con- 
ceal waa  iheerlng  and  stimulating  to  Ub- 
«ala  tha  w  vld  ov«r. 

Today.  1 '  a  Democratic  President  would 
really  Join  a  Republlcsn  Congreas  In  eflect- 
trg  an  about  face,  on  tha  prth  leading  to 
tie  abyas  of  national  aocteBm  that  has 
ei  gulfed  a  >  many  democraclee  of  the  past 
ai  id  preset  t — he  would  give  the  world  new 
e>tdence  o'  the  Incomparable  force  and  vi- 
tality of  ot  ir  great  and  gtorlotis  Republic. 

Of  coune.  lir.  TIUBI—  hM  not  openly 
ai  d  frank]  y  eonfeaasd  tha  BlMafeaa  of  the 
ormlaelent  New  Deal,  nor  baa  ha  admitted 
til  at  he  ia  In  oppoeltlon  to  the  control  of 
til  la  Nation  by  the  leftist  bureaucrau. 

And  It  n  ay  ba  that  in  tha  end  the  toUlU 
Urtmn  lUMrala  will  prevaU  in  tha  struggla 
warn  baU«  waged  for  control  of  tha  admin- 
Is'Tatlon  a  ithorlty. 

Today.  1  irealdant  Truman's  real  polUlcal 
h<Uefs  rao  atn  MdpMa  to  the  New  Dealera— 
tte  Demoi  rata  and  the  Republicans  alike. 
A  confuaail  American  people  cannot  at  the 
m  xnant  d  itarmlna  whether  ICr.  Truman  wiu 
ec  ma  dowi  t  tha  hOBie  stretch  In  IMS  riding 
a  le?t-wln|  horae  but  wearing  the  rlght- 
w\  ng  color  >. 

Our  pa(pla  hin«w  for  «wa0i.  clear- 
thinking.  I  ilaln  taBc  and  a  tonalatant  couraa 
of  aetkm  in  tha  country's  leadership.  As 
•vMtanea.  re  note  that  Preatdant  Tmman'a 
Bi^tlOBal  lopularlty  roae  to  a  peak  ahortly 
aftw  te  look  oOce  and  f^mrnXXj  turned 


hla  back  to  the  New  Deal.  In  the  months 
that  followed,  hla  popularity  rating  dwin- 
dled steadily,  aa  his  behavior  contradicted 
his  apparent  early  stand.  Alter  the  Novem- 
ber elect hH>e>  whan  the  Republicans  gained 
control  of  OoBgraaa,  he  expraaeed  hla  daalra 
for  national  cooperation  and  bipartisan 
unity.  Again,  he  aeenied  to  be  retxirnlng 
to  hto  original  Prealdi-ntial  poalttaa.  Up 
want  his  popularity  rating  aSKHlff  tfeapao- 
ple  of  his  country.  Tl»ey  ware  encouraged 
when  he  took  hla  strong  stand  agalnat  com- 
munUm.  within  and  without  our  land,  and 
formulated  a  clear  cut  and  firm  foreign 
policy.  The  Republican  Congreea  la  sup- 
porting  that  foreign  pcllcy  In  the  Interesta 
of  national  unity  and  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion for  tha  MaUon's  welfare. 

The  Prealdant  will  hsve  to  take  his  stand 
shortly  on  domestic  policy,  when  he  will  be 
confronted  with  congieaalonal  enactmenta 
providing  for  sizable  tax  reduction  and  sub- 
stantial payment  on  tlie  public  debt — and 
other  bills  wblch  ezpreaa  anti-New  Deal 
basic  prtnclplee  of  gOMRBBMnt.  Cutting 
Government  expense,  of  coona.  breaks  the 
heart  of  the  "call  me  hberal**  totalitarian 
New  Dealers.  The  New  Deal,  struggling  for 
lu  existence  among  retil  DemocraU.  Is  not 
for  any  cutting  down  at  government.  Ita 
phlloeophy  la  for  more  government,  not 
leee — for  more  Ooveminent  spending  and 
more  taxation. 

It  la  obvious  that  we  cannot  tmdertaka 
tha  heavy  burdens  tha  President's  new  for- 
eign pollciea  call  for  without  drastic  re- 
Uenchment  here  at  home.  We  may  have  to 
give  up.  even  If  temporarily,  services  Ooe* 
ernment  should  render.  It  la  past  time  to 
take  stock.  Government.  ttM  aame  as  any 
Individual,  should  eatlmate  the  coat  of  any 
project. 

If  the  Preaident's  new  foreign  policy  la  to 
auooaad.  America  must  be  a  aound  financial 
■WMlBg  poet  for  the  rest  of  the  non-Com« 
munlst  world  to  tie  to. 

Will  President  Truman  go  along  with 
the  Republican  Congreta  on  the  domestla 
policies  espoused  by  thnt  body  of  patriotic 
sincere  Americans?  Will  he  cooperate  wit' 
the  choeen  repreaentatlvea  of  the  peo| 
on  the  home  front,  aa  they  are  supporting 
him  In  foreign  policy?  Will  he  hew  his  way 
out  of  the  governmental  wlldemesa  created 
In  the  past  14  years  by  power  greedy,  selfish 
bureaucrats?  Their  lust  for  dominance,  con- 
tempt for  Individual  rights,  and  dUregard  oC , 
the  constitutional  processes  of  govemm*  " 
first  prostituted  the  principles  of  the 
cratlc  Party,  and  then  rsune  cloae  to 
Ing  the  greataat  of  the  world's  nations.  Wl 
he  t>e  courageous  and  forthright  enough 
Join  with  the  Republican  Congress  In 
Interest  of  national  unl'.y  and  bipartisan 
operation  on  the  bom*?  fronts,  or  will 
continue  to  yield  to  the  power  and  pr 
of  the  New  Deal  totallttrlan  leaders? 
Influence  now  eeema  suflSclent  to  keep 
wavering  on  domastle  affairs.  On  the 
ewer  to  that  questloa  rwta  the  answer  to 
country's  progress  or  decline  In  streni 
well  being,  and  advancement  In  the  crlt 
montha  ahead.  A  Republican  Congreas 
building  a  strong  America,  la  laying 
foundation  for  the  success  of  President 
man's  new  foreign  policy. 

We  Republ  Icana  claim  to  be  the  hope 
free  enterprise  and  of  a  financially  aolT' 
Republic. 

If  tha  Republican  Party  wants  to 
our    country    from    depreaalon    am 
Itarlanlam.  and  to  pro^e  It  la  not  Just 
agency  for  the  ultra-rich.  It  now  has 
chaaoa. 

High  prlcaa  of  today  are  more  di 
to  fraa  prlvaU   entarprtae   than    the 
munist  Party  of  tha  Unltad  SUtaa  has 
been. 

About  a  year  ago.  wa  spent  a  lot  of  Jl 
tailing  tha  paopla  that  tha  OPA  of 
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a  whole  to  start  planning  on  good  times 
more  or  leaa  Indefinitely  into  the  future, 
sure  that  means  taking  some  risk,  but  so  does 
everything  else  In  business. 

At  the  moment  if  we  could  get  buslnesa 
management  to  start  planning  on  the  bwla 
of  continued  good  times  far  Into  the  future. 
It  could  do  wbnders  In  the  way  of  sddlng  a 
substantial  stability.  It  would  mean  that 
a  business  could  establish  prices  today  which 
would  yield  It  a  profit  margin  which  over  the 
long  pull  Is  adequate  to  attract  capital  to 
the  Industry.  It  would  mean,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public,  that  busings  manage- 
ment Itself  was  now  saying  that  it  has  un- 
limited confidence  In  otir  system  of  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  In  our  ability  to  make  It 
work  successfully  and  continuously  In  the 
public  interest.  It  would  mean  that  busi- 
ness management  would  be  showing  a  united 
front  to  the  public  which  said,  in  effect,  we 
are  willing  to  take  the  aame  gamble  on  the 
future  that  everyone  else  has  to  take.  In  a 
word,  it  would  mean,  that  btislness  Is  saying 
to  the  American  public  that  we  are  setting 
prices  which  give  us  a  fair  return  on  the 
aastimption  that  business  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  good — not  setting  prices  which 
yield  such  a  rate  of  return  that  we  can  ride 
through  the  next  great  storm  that  may  hit 
tis.  Let's  get  rid  of  the  storm  peychosls. 
Let's  reveal  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the 
whole  world,  that  we  have  a  system  in  which 
we  have  genuine  confidence.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  should  not  keep  our  economic 
system  on  a  reasonable,  even  ked. 

Now  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  busl- 
nesa management  as  a  whole  would  not 
mean  that  every  business  organization  lim- 
ited profita  to  some  percent  which  you  or  I 
might  think  is  fair.  Granting  we  are  going 
to  uae  individual  enterprise,  there  always 
win  be  some  companies,  and  some  individ- 
uals, who  make  more  than  seems  reasonable 
to  the  rest  of  us.  That  Is  true  In  the  bottom 
of  a  depression.  It  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense, 
a  price  which  we  pay  for  the  right  of  free- 
dom— the  right  for  a  man  to  go  Into  business 
and  try  to  make  a  larger  return  on  his  capi- 
tal than  If  he  bought  GoTemment  bonds  or 
some  other  perfectly  aafe  Investment.  The 
public  Interest  would  not  be  served  by  at- 
tempts to  ellmlnata  thaae  high  profit  spots 
In  our  economic  organisation.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  elimination  would  mean  the  de- 
stnietlon  of  the  individual  Incentive  and 
opportunllty  that  are  the  life  blood  of  our 
economic  organization.  What  we  need  la  to 
make  sure  that  we  keep  competition  alive  so 
that  theae  exoanlva  profit  positions  have  to 
be  temporary,  because  some  other  producer 
will  oome  along  and  knock  the  profits  down 
to  a  more  reasonable  level.  Granting  that 
we  keep  the  antitrust  lawa  in  good  shape  and 
well  enforced,  and  granting  further  that 
buslnees  will  take  a  broad,  optimiatic  posi- 
tion on  the  fundamental  strength  of  our 
aconcxnlc  system,  we  never  will  have  enough 
at  thsaa  asoaaaive  positions  to  cause  the 
Nation  undue  worry. 

A  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  drive 
at  management  la  that  It  ahould  get  rid  of 
Its  "follow  the  leader"  psychosis.  Tcday 
this  la  probably  most  evident  In  connection 
with  wages.  I  am  stire  that  you  are  familiar 
with  this.  Recently  one  of  the  companies 
In  the  textile  industry  gave  an  increase  and 
within  almost  a  matter  of  days,  a  compar- 
able Inereaae  went  through  the  entire  In- 
dustry. In  tha  staal  Industry  everyone  to- 
day, as  you  well  know,  la  pretty  much  sit- 
ting around  waiting  to  aee  what  United 
States  Steel  does.  If  United  States  Steel 
gives,  say  a  10  percent  Increase,  we  will  see 
the  same  kind  of  an  Increase  given  through- 
out tha  steel  Industry.  And  this  Increase 
will  be  given  regardless  of  the  profit  posltlOB 
of  the  Individual  company. 


This  "follow  the  leader"  Idea  seams  to  me 
to  ba  basically  unsound.  If  It  oonttnuea  to 
grow.  It  will  tend  to  give  ua  the  same  kind 
of  an  Impossible  situation  that  has  been  one 
of  the  curses  of  England  for  the  past  gen- 
eration. Over  there  with  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining It  became  a  simple  matter  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  agree  not  to  maka 
a  technological  improvement.  It  became  a 
simple  matter  because  one  company  knew 
that  It  didn't  need  to  make  the  additional 
Investment  to  get  the  technological  improve- 
ment because  none  of  his  competitors  could 
make  the  improvement  cither.  The  upshot 
of  all  of  this  has  been  that  productive  ef- 
ficiency in  England  is  distressingly  low,  as 
compared  to  what  we  have  in  this  eoim- 
try.  In  my  Judgment  It  vrill  be  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  this  country  if  we  fall  Into  that 
error.  I  think  every  business  management 
should  say  in  effect,  I  Just  don't  care  what 
my  competitor  is  going  to  do;  I'm  going  to 
do  the  thing  which  will  give  me  the  greatest 
productive  efficiency.  Tm  going  to  pay  the 
wages  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  and  beat. 
I'm  going  to  price  my  products  at  the  lowest 
level  I  can  In  crder  to  yield  me  what  I  think 
is  fair.  In  other  words.  I  am  going  to  be  a 
real  competitor,  not  Just  a  member  of  the 
herd.  Such  a  policy  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  competition  between  management  to 
force  wages  down.  It  can  Just  as  well  mean 
the  exact  reverse,  as  witness  the  fact  that  It 
was  Henry  Pord  in  a  highly  competitive  in- 
dustry who  lifted  hla  wages  far  above  those 
in  other  companies.  He  did  It — ^not  by  fol- 
lowing a  leader — but  by  deciding  what  waa 
best  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  Individual 
company,  and  if  the  others  didn't  like  It  that 
was  Just  too  bad. 

In  my  opinion.  Industry-wide  pricing,  In- 
diostry-wlde  almost  an3rthlng,  is  bad.  It  goes 
contrary  to  the  basic  principles  thnt  the 
different  companies  within  an  industry 
should  operate  Independently.  Let's  get  rid 
of  this  war-bom,  industry-wide  approach  to 
our  problems  and  settle  down  Into  a  good 
independent,  competitive  basis.  Purther- 
more,  If  Industry  Is  going  to  stick  to  Industry- 
wide pricing  it  cannot  kick  on  Industry-wide 
bargaining  by  labor. 

On  the  side  of  labor  what  needs  to  be  done 
Is  pretty  obvious.  We  are  never  going  to  get 
a  declining  price  level  against  a  rapidly  rising 
wage  rate.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  labor  to  take  the  same  kind  of  a 
gamble  on  the  future  that  we  ask  btislness 
management  to  take.  The  real  wages  of 
American  labor — wages  In  terms  of  what  they 
will  buy — are  far  above  what  they  were  In 
the  prewar  level.  Of  coxirse,  they  are  not 
as  high  as  we  would  like  to  see  them,  and 
they  are  not  as  high  as  we  ultimately  will 
get  them  through  technological  progress. 
But  when  you  Increase  wages  vrtthout  having 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  productive  ef- 
ficiency, the  inevitable  result  is  an  Increase 
In  prices.  This  was  shown  so  clearly  last 
y«ar  that  the  labor  leaders  must  know  that 
It  Is  true.  Another  round  of  wage  Increases 
will  not  help  labor — It  will  merely  Increase 
prices  again  and  hurt  labor  and  everyone  else. 
If,  Instead  of  demanding  anotLer  substantial 
round  of  Increases,  labor  will  hold  fast  and 
let  us  get  our  economy  back  onto  a  sound, 
productive,  competitive  basis,  not  only  labor 
but  everyone  else  will  benefit.  Approxi- 
mately eighty  cents  out  of  every  final  con- 
sumer's dollar  represenu  wages  back  through 
the  productive  process. 

On  the  side  of  Government.  It  seems  to  ma 
that  there  are  three  broad  constructive  stepa 
that  could  be  taken.  Plrst.  It  needs  to  sup- 
port legislation  which  will  get  rid  of  the 
present  monopoly  aspect  of  the  labor  situa- 
tion. Unless  this  Is  done— It  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  the  "follow  the  leader"  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  business,  which  I  Just 
menttonad  abova.    Such  corracUva  legisla- 


tion WOI  not  ba— must  not  be— antUahor. 
It  should!  be  no  more  antllabor  than  tha 
Sherman  Antltrtist  Act  was  antlbuslnesa. 
The  latter  was  antlbucaneer,  and  It  baa  not 
been  enfisrced  aa  It  ahould  be.  What  wa 
need  in  labor  laglalation  la  antl -labor -btK- 
caneering  correction,  and  with  Industry  antl* 
monopoly  correction. 

Second,  the  Government  needa  to  over- 
haul  its  monetary  policy,  or  more  accturately. 
see  to  It  that  the  Pederal  Reserve  System 
stops  following  policies  which  are  infiation- 
ary  in  tho  highest  degree.  In  1940  we  had 
an  Increase  In  the  money  supply  and  bank 
credit  which,  measured  by  peacetime  stand- 
ards, was  perfectly  fantastic.  Yet  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  never  so  much  as  lifted  Its  fin- 
gers to  hold  this  expansion  In  check.  Tha 
argtmient  In  support  of  this  policy  is  that 
unless  money  rates  are  continued  at  an  artl- 
flciaily  low  level  through  Pederal  Raserra 
policy,  the  Interest  charge  on  the  putAle 
debt  will  increase.  If  there  ever  was  a  casa 
of  being  penny-wise  and  pound-foollah  this 
certainly  is  It.  In  order  to  save  a  little  bit 
on  the  carryfig  charges  ot  our  public  debt, 
we  are  endangering  the  price  structure  of 
the  whole  Nation  and  thereby  undermining 
the  value — the  real  value — of  the  antlre 
savings  of  our  people. 

Third,  it  aeems  to  me  that  It  Is  about  tlma 
that  the  Government  get  Itself  sualghtenad 
out  on  what  It  Is  doing  to  prices.  It  oomea 
with  111  grice  for  an  administration  to  corn- 
plain  about  the  rising  cost  of  food  when  tha 
administration  itself  is  piling  up  millions  ot 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  let  them  rot,  and 
otherwise  supporting  this  and  that  com- 
modity which  are  part  of  the  atandard  diet 
of  the  Amfsrican  people.  It  also  comes  with 
111  grace  for  an  administration  to  blast  others 
atx>ut  the  price  trend  when  through  the  way 
it  Is  handling  Its  purchases  of  grain,  and 
other  materials  for  relief,  it  is  encouriaglng 
speculation  and  driving  prices  to  substan- 
tially hi^er  levels  than  an  orderly  buying 
program  would  neceasitate.  Granted,  tha 
administration  doesn't  know  how  much  It 
is  going  to  have  to  buy  for  relief  piuposes. 
But  when  it  does  engage  upon  a  program,  it 
must  have  some  Idea  of  Its  magnitude.  It 
would  pemdt  the  markets  to  know  what  this 
is,  the  markets  could  adjust  themselves  In 
an  orderly  manner.  Instead,  the  wheat 
speculators  have  Just  had  a  high  time.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  eliminate  or  ctirtall 
cur  relief  program.  But  I  think  that  In  the 
Interest  of  honesty,  the  administration  has 
a  responsibility  for  letting  the  American 
public  know  what  the  effects  of  Its  program 
Is  on  prices — let  the  public  know  that  we 
cannot  ship  one-third  of  our  wheat  supply 
out  of  the  ootuitry  without  Its  iiaving  an 
effect  upon  our  cost  of  living — ^that  we  can- 
not put  through  and  continue  one  price  sup- 
port program  after  another  and  still  expect 
prices  to  go  down. 

Foxirth,  Congress  can  tackle  the  oost-of- 
living  situation  by  bringing  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  leaders  of  labor  into  hearings 
that  wlU  check  this  "foUow  the  leader  "  folly. 
Congreesional  authority  over  tariff  rates  and 
excess  profits — which  it  ahould  not  hesitate 
to  use  by  drastically  lowering  the  first  and 
taxing  the  second.  If  necessary — Is  a  power- 
ful weapon  to  encourage  IndusUlal  and  labor 
leaders  alike  to  work  together  toward  a  aen- 
sible  price  structure  that  will  halt  this  spiral 
of  dangerous  infiatlon. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  will  bring  prices 
down  best  Is  Increased  production.  But  that 
is  being  he.ld  back  by  uncertainty  as' to  tha 
entire  range  of  Government  pcdldea.  Both 
the  President  and  the  Con^^^ss  have  tha 
obligation  to  dear  up  that  situation  forth- 
with. 

If  tha  Ccmgress  and  tha  Presldant  show 
producers  tliat  they  have  had  anoi^  of  New 
Deal  crack-pot  ■rhamas  at  maaagad  cturency 
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[— ntriT  economic  planning  by 
ti   Incompatible    with    freedom 
that  the  elected  represanU- 
Unm  of  thb  paople  cannot  function  sucoeas- 
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hopifuUy  for  another 
■*  wden  she  caBfldanUy  expects  us  to 
Id  totalitarian  aoohomlc  planning 
and  cootR  I  at  avarythln^ — incIuMag  labor, 
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to  the  Republican  Congress  to 
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of  ua  provides  a  market  for  tha 
the  labor  of  others.  That  Is  why 
3^  than  soma  statesmanship,  or  at 
at  reaponslMlUy.  toy  each  group 
In  Its  dealings  with  all  others  wUl  glva  us 
fu.l  produ  tlon.  an  ample  market,  proaparlty, 
and  a  rsa^onabla  security.  It  Is  needless  to 
the  various  groups  do  not  exarctse 
oC  reapoiMlbtUty  tte  rclenUess 
force  of  ei4»nts  or  the  OovermBoat  will.  And 
nelthmr  of  theea  la  apt  to  be  aa  aaUfhtenad  or 
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Bt  THX  S  INATS  OP  THK  CNTTID  8TATSS 

Friday,  April  25  ilegisUUive  day  of 
Ifondat.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
t  to  have  printed  in  the 
of  the  Racoas  an  editorial  en- 
Alfred  D.  Stedman  Answers  Wal- 
f  nim  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Preaa.  of 
1941. 
XlMff*  iMlOf  BO  oMcUon.  the  editorial 
to  bt  prtBled  In  the  Raoou. 
M  foUoi^s: 
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To«ether.  theaa  flguraa  ara  anahhng 
laa  to  flfht  the  hunger  that  grlpa  ■ 
pooplM.  The  United  sutes  farmer  baa  _ 
duced  food  and  the  United  8Utea  consumer  to 
sharing  It  with  thoae  |)eoplea  on  sn  un- 
equalled  scale.  While  Russia  flnds  herself 
able  to  help  llttla.  Amarlcan  food  U  rellevl 
stoTTstlon  at  bar  vary  doors. 

Americas  prestige,  therefore.  U  rlslnf 
Ruaslas    U    falling.      Tius    the    Ameri 
farmer  and  consumer  an-  thsplng  hiatory. 

Tha  big  queetlon  Is  wh«  ther  they  art  iiiap-_ 
tng  It  for  better  or  for  wirsa.    Is  It  right 
America  to  bid  for  world  leadership  ac»l 
RxMsta  with  food,  aa  with  other  supplies 
prestige  and  power? 

That  queaUon  ta  being  raised  by  Bex 
Wsllsce  snd  others.     It  Ui  not  tha  slaa  of  t| 
relief  that  Is  challenged  by  thoaa  of  tha 
lace  school.    Ther  would  send  aM 
Instead  of  less  relief.    Whst  they 
Is  the  use  of  relief  to  strengthen  thU  cov 
try's  band  in  dealing  with  Rusala.    They 
that  relief  distribution  be  based  strictly 
need   alone.     They   want   an   Internstlc 
agency  to  do  the  Job.     And  they  condei 
the  United  States  Government  for  allot  " 
the  demise  of  UNRRA.  wUlch  bad  that 
Uon. 

8o  a  clear  issue  la  drawn  as  to  the  rt 
or   wrong   of   this   coxmtry's   present   rell 
policy  as  It  affecta  the  Ucated  8tates-r 
relations.     That  Issue  d«serTes  to  be  fi 
frankly  by  the  Amerleac  people  now. 

The  true  answer  does  not  grow  out  of 
smotlons   for   or  against   BiMala.    It   grot 
Inatesd  out  of  actital  cspartonea  tn  handll 
food  relief. 

That  handling  at  first  waa  fitted,  to 
widespread  satUfacUon  of  Americans, 
the  pattern  of  one  world.    Pocd  from 
and  other  cotintrlea  waa  distributed,  not 
rectly  by  them,  but  for  them  through  tt 
United  Nstlons  organization.  UNRRA. 

Relief  was  to  have  been  Just  one  of  sav^ 
srai  implementa  of  the  plan  for  a  unit 
world.  A  second  Implement  was  asauri 
to  peoples  of  their  democratic  right  to  estal 
llah  governmenU  of  thelx  own  choosing, 
third  was  ths  Potadam  pledgs  of  ecouot 
unity  for  Germany,  so  that  food  could  mc 
from  the  big  producing  raglOB  In  the 
sone  to  other  xones.  A  fourth  waa  to  halt 
bean  real  cooperation  to  make  tha  Unit 
NaUons  work.  The  UN  waa  to  have  a 
force  to  give  It  poUncy.  Plnally.  there 
to  have  been  an  end  of  Intrigues,  elt 
within  Russia  to  upset  her.  or  by  Commi 
nists  fomenting  disorders  outside  to  ext 
her  Bwsy. 

Such  was  the  plan  for  one  world. 
changed  Itf    Here's  the  story  based  on 
records  and  reporta  of   facta  by   tha 
authentic  newa  organs  In  the  world : 

Relief  has  baan  tisad  repeatedly  to  lm| 
ment  not  one  world  but  a  split-up  throt 
an  aggresslvs  spread  of  communism.     Rt 
sla's  satelllta,  Tugoalavla.  took  huge  suppl 
of   America's   food,   while    the    Commi 
press  denounced  this  country  and  Ti 
gunaara  ahot  down  American  filers.    Prle 
ly  aiMirtrsne  distributing  United  Statea  fc 
for  T7NRRA  in  tha  Ukraine,  ware  spied  u| 
day  and  night. 

Russia  sent  whaat  afar  to  Prance  for 
fiaming  walooma  by  tha  Communist 
that  paM  MuU  iMad  to  Aaaarlcan  sbipmeal 
Near  hoaaa  Buaalan  daoaanda  intensified  it 
ration,  notably  In  Rumania  and  Ausuia. 
Imttatl  of  tha  pladgad  economic  \mity 
OaraMOf .  tha  eontlntiad  dinskm  bars  fc 
and  eoal  shlpmanu  troaa  Ruaslan- 
Oarmany  to  tha  Unltad  Btatas  RHtlah 
<na  raaulting  anlMry  la  that  moo  to  uaad 
OoauauBlats  to  attr  up  trouMa  thara  and 
hamatring  ntal  functions  such  aa  ooal 
Uif  and  trmniportatton.  Tha  Unltod 
•Bd  Brttaln  thua  ara  forcad  to  keep  pourl 
tB  BMoay  and  aiiiplloa,  boom  of  which  in 
loet  ara  dlmtat  ta  Buaala  aa  cvparaUona. 
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[lot   with  tha  Unltad 

Iplomatic  manauvar> 

eontlnuoualy   and 

|ya   firmly   to   bring 
to  not  aaay.    But 
path  now  vtolble  to 
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A  Letter  la  CMgrets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaDA 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OP  RKPRBBKNTATTVES 

Friday.  April  25,  iM7 

Ur.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished In  the  Army  Times: 

A  uiiu  TO  coNoana 

The  fUea  of  Army  Tlmea  are  laden  with 
quotations  from  many  of  you — particularly 
thoae  of  you  who  are  vetarana — promtolng 
before  alactlon  to  wage  a  relentleas  fight  In 
Oongrasa  to  make  certain  that  tAe  veterans 
of  World  War  U  were  treated  fairly  and 
Justly. 

Blnoa  that  tlma  you  have  been  moat  euc- 
ceaaful  In  lining  the  pocketbooka  of  thou- 
aanda  of  America's  manufacturers  and  In- 
durtrtaltots.  buslneas  and  professional  men, 
and  wholesalers  and  retailers  with  fat  profits 
derived  from  your  haste  In  ending  price  con- 
trols. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  for  the  veterans? 

Tou  have  potired  out  money  lavtohly — but 
not  naoeaaarlly  foolishly — for  foreign  relief 
and  foreign  loans,  and  soon  you  are  going  to 
pour  out  hundreds  of  mllllona  mora— even- 
tually. blUlons  perhaps. 

Whst  are  you  going  to  do  for  the  veterans? 

Tou  have  favored  the  economy-minded 
rich:  you  appeal  to  the  taz-mlnded  corpora- 
tions, and  even  now  you  are  flirting  with  the 
rent-minded  landlords. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  for  the  veterans? 

What  about  terminal-leave  bonds  In  cash? 
Waant  that  a  campaign  in-amlse?  What 
about  lifting  the  ceilings  placed  so  un- 
justly on  the  earnings  and  subsistence  of  on- 
tba-Job  tralneea?  Wasn't  thst  one  of  the 
first  things  you  promised  to  do  after  you  got 
to  Washington? 

What  about  higher — at  least  adequate — 
substotence  allowances  for  veteran-students? 
Didn't  you  promtoe  them  an  education  In  re- 
turn for  the  lost  years  they  gave  to  the  Job  of 
making  it  poealble  for  you  to  be  where  you 
are  today? 

Sure,  the  war  to  over.  Uoat  of  the  boys  are 
home.  The  glory  to  gone.  And  you've  got 
to  cut  back  on  Government  expenditures. 
But  miut  you  always  begin  and  end  economy 
drives  with  the  veterans? 

It  was  you.  Congress,  who  raised  prices. 
It  was  you.  Congress,  who  bowed  to  the  build- 
ing Industry  and  refused  to  give  thto  country 
a  decent  and  well-planned  housing  program 
that  would  put  veterans  Into  homes  Instead 
of  hovels.  It  was  you.  Congress,  who  tied 
up  the  terminal-leave  pay  veterans  had  com- 
ing to  them  In  nonnegotlable,  6-year  bonds. 

Do  you  pay  businessmen  and  farmers  the 
eash  subsidies  they  have  oomlng  to  them  in 
bonds? 

Can  you  pay  your  rent,  buy  food,  buy 
clothing,  or  pay  yoiu*  bllto  with  bonds? 

Something  has  got  to  be  done.  The  cost 
Of  living  to  a  mlnute-by-mlnute.  day-to-day 
threat  to  tha  vary  estotance  of  millions  of 
Totormns  and  their  families.  The  housing 
Bhortage  to  a  disgrace  and  a  crime  and  you 
eonatantly  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tha  pleas  of 
the  veterana.  Living  oondlttons  among  vet- 
erans attending  school  under  tha  OI  bill 
are  impossible,  the  taak  of  attidylng  and 
maintaining  a  home  on  leas  money  a  month 
than  you  ooUaet  for  a  days'  work  la  beyond 


muuf  tiM  first  of  the  Toar,  mainly  beeansa 
of  a  law  you  paased  haaUIy  and  without  eon- 
atdaratlon,  the  Vet«ana'  Admlalatratloa  baa 


taken  |14,0004X)0  In  caah  out  of  the  podceta 
of  veterans  and  It  Intends  to  take  another 
$32,000,000  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Is  thto  tha  measure  of  America's  gratitude 
to  the  veterans? 

Where  are  those  8S  veterans  of  World  War 
n  among  you  who  promised  so  glibly  that 
thto  tlma  the  veterans  would  not  be  for- 
gotten? Have  they,  too.  become  stooges  for 
the  rich,  the  economy-minded,  the  tax-oon- 
acloua.  the  landlorda,  the  profiteers? 

You  are  giving  the  answer.  Every  day. 
every  week,  every  month  of  the  Eightieth 
session  of  Congress  that  passes  makes  more 
Indelible  the  impression  that  yoxir  words 
and  promises  mean  nothing.  Many  of  you 
are  playing  a  game,  a  game  of  hlde-and-go- 
aeek  with  vetarana'  te^^ation.  Stalla.  de- 
laya.  teohnlcalltles.  rules,  procedure,  every 
trick  of  tha  polltlcan  to  being  used  to  pre- 
vent vital  and  urgently  needed  veterans'  leg- 
islation from  being  brought  to  the  floc»-  of 
Congress  for  a  vote. 

Are  you  afraid  to  vote?    It  looks  that  vray. 

The  veterans  need  money  to  tide  them  over 
the  difficult  days  you  brought  upon  them  by 
ending  price  controto  and  refusing  to  act 
sensibly  in  the  housing  crisis.  Give  them 
their  terminal-leave  pay  in  cash. 

The  veterans  need  to  make  a  decent  living 
while  t&Ung  on-the-job  training  to  become 
skilled  mechanics.  Lift  the  ceilings  on  their 
incomes — give  them  something  with  which 
to  combat  high  prices. 

The  veterans  In  school  need  higher  sub- 
sistence allowances  If  they  are  to  continue 
their  educaticms  and  profit  by  the  millions 
already  spent  In  their  behalf.  Raise  those  al- 
lowances enough  to  put  a  little  food  on  the 
table. 

Get  busy  on  a  plan  for  a  national  hotising 
program.  Give  the  fellows  who  lived  too 
long  In  the  foAolea  a  place  to  lay  their 
heads — a  home. 

All  of  thto  can  be  done  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  weeks  at  most. 

The  price  to  the  country  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  price  you — Congress — are  ex- 
acting from  our  veterans  In  suffering,  want, 
hardship,  and  dtooouragement. 

It's  up  to  you. 

HaaoLB  G.  StaOq. 


Billy  ¥nifiamt  and  George  Hoaf  c 
Perfect  Public  Serrants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  ICIHIfXSOTA 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  25.  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
paid  tribute  the  other  evening  in  Minne- 
sota to  two  of  the  best  public  servants 
that  any  State  ever  had.  I  refer  to  Billy 
Williams  and  George  Hoage,  who  for  the 
past  42  years  have  faithfully  served  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  had  the  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  the  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota you  met  these  two  fine  gentlemen 
who  have  served  under  12  Governors 
since  1905  when  the  present  Capitol  in 
St  Paul  was  first  opened.  They  have 
been  the  Governors'  aides  during  all 
these  years  and  I  never  knew  a  Governor 
of  our  State  who  did  not  regard  these 
remarkable  men  as  two  of  the  most  val- 
uable assets  of  the  State  of  Minneaota. 
Thert  was  n«Tir  a  Ooveroor,  ragard- 


tess  of  political  afllliati<m.  who  ever 
thought  of  dismissing  them  for  they 
were  aboTe  politics.  They  served  the 
State.  They  always  gave  the  same  gra- 
cious reception  to  the  humble  caller  as 
they  did  to  the  one  of  high  estate. 

In  a  short  time  George  Hoage  will  re- 
tire, and  BUly  Williams  will  continue  for 
a  few  more  years.  The  Governor's 
office  in  Minnesota  will  not  be  the  same 
without  them.  They  are  perfect  public 
servants.  Tour  life  would  have  been 
richer  If  you  had  known  them. 


T¥e  President's  Middle  East  Policy 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  Nxw  jmumr 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Friday,  April  25.  1947 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  bring  to  you  the  final  answer 
to  the  question  I  have  been  asking  peo- 
ple: "What  do  you  think  about  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  regarding  Greece  and 
Turkey?"  Later  on.  with  your  permis- 
sion. I  would  like  to  make  a  1 -minute 
summary  of  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

Having  Interviewed  people  In  many 
walks  of  life,  I  thought  it  might  be  well, 
as  a  final  answer  to  this  thing,  to  inter- 
view a  man  who  will  have  something  to 
do  with  the  final  say  in  the  matter;  so. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  talked  to  a  Ck>ngressman 
about  this.  I  must  confess  I  had  some 
idea  of  the  views  of  this  gentleman  be- 
fore I  talked  with  him.  but  I  have  such 
a  high  regard  for  his  views  on  Govern- 
ment spending  that  I  quote  to  you  his 
answer  to  me: 

To  my  colleague  PBAmc  IfsTBrwa.  tha 
gentlonan  from  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  you  are  rendering  great  service 
to  o\ir  coxictry  in  relating  your  Interviews 
with  people  in  every  walk  of  life  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  You  are  In- 
forming the  Congress  what  the  pec^e  actu- 
ally think  on  this  Issue. 

It  Is  proposed  to  give  away  $400,000,000 
of  tha  taxpayers'  mcmey  to  these  f<n«lgn 
coim tries,  without  first  asking  the  permis- 
sion or  having  the  approval  of  the  people 
who  must  pay  the  debt.  Then  we  must 
tax  the  people — your  constituents  and  mine — 
to  pay  this  debt  Incurred  without  their  par- 
mission.  My  dear  colleague,  that  doea  not 
aeem  right,  doea  It?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  already  have  a  $300,000,000,000  debt 
saddled  on  them.  It  aeems  only  right  that 
the  people  who  must  foot  the  bill  should 
have  a  say  as  to  whether  we  ara  to  glva  away 
mllHnna  and  mllllona  to  other  natk»s  of  tha 
world  under  the  guise  of  charity. 

We  always  have  kept  our  nose  out  of  other 
nations'  affairs.  Why  not  do  that  nowf  tt 
amella  of  oU  to  me — mora  oU  than  charity. 

Why  ahould  this  Oovemmant  maintain 
a  King  and  Quean  of  Graaca  who  do  not  have 
a  drop  of  Oraak  blood  In  thatr  valnsf  Why 
meddia  in  thatr  Govammaatt  Would  wa 
want  tha  Graaka  to  ooma  o««r  hara  and  t^ 
«■  what  kliid  of  a  govammaat  wa  ahould 
haifat  nta  Unltad  Hatkna  waa  est  up  to 
tafea  cars  of  attuatlona  Uka  ttUa  and  «o  tha 
vary  thing  tha  Prasldrat  of  tta  United  Stataa 
■UHaata  thla  country  do— toypaaa  tha  UN. 
Why  sndi  a  prooadural    tt  ts^Otoatsa  tha 
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NatMi  lal  Ubw  Relatmis  Board 


IXITNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOl  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MSW  TOU 

nc  THS  F  OUSK  OF  REPRSSINT ATI  V  B 

T}  ursday.  April  24.  1947 

Mr.   ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

IMMW  to  e]  tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 

on.   I   ln<lude   the   following   editorial 

from  the  Washlnston  Post  of  April  23. 

1947: 

KcoitoMT  oa  OMoar 

On  Marct  1.  1M6.  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
ttooa  BoartI  had  a  backlof  o<  3.876  unproc- 
•■■•d  eaaaa  On  March  1  of  this  year,  the 
fr^rKVf  ami  tunted  to  ftJ336  case* — an  Increase 
th4Q  one-third.  This  la  to  say  that 
Act  Is  beln«  only  partially  ad- 
A  great  hue  and  cry  would 
arise .  no  dckibt.  If  the  NLRB  were  to  declare 
frankly  Uut  It  could  not  keep  up  with  lU 
MM  load  apd  would  therefore  limit  lu  ad- 
o(  the  act.  say.  to  the  States 
tflaatealppl  or  north  of  the  Mason 
line.  That  it  is  now.  because  of 
a  itertage  if  personnel,  unable  adequately  to 
dtaaharge  t^  s  contreastonal  mandate  is  pain- 
fully appar  mt.  If  the  cut  In  its  appropria- 
tion ordaUisd  by  the  House  is  sustained  In 
kt»  -almost  80  percent  lees  than  the 
it*!  Iiumst  miniate  and  10  percent 
tha  iffMMBi  appraprtaHlaa— It  wui  be 
foraed  to  n  iuoa  itt  staff  by  about  50  persons 
and.  as  an  naTltable  reault.  will  fall  still  fur- 
tbar  b«hln<   la  Its  work. 

Tliis  Is  ai  eaipanahre  form  of  economy.  The 
Board,  like  a  court  at  Uw,  baa  a  sUtutory 
obligation  <  o  process  caeee  brought  before  it 
for  action:  and  it  has  small  control  over  the 
number  of  i  »ses  filed  with  It.  It  Is  an  Instru- 
ment for  tqe  orderly  adjudication  of  disputes 
of  the  law  which  would  other - 
ite  the  national  economy.  Aa 
of  the  MLRB.  told  the  8en- 
ata  BUbeoHitalttee  in  charge  of  Labor-Federal 
aUons.  "Delays  In  the  proc- 
impatr  Ua  affaeUvaMaa  of  the 
het  by  prclaaglBt  ampfciyar  em- 
and  uneertalallaB.  Further, 
lead  to  strikes  vlHah  prompt 
of  ttaa  Judicial  proeedurea  of  the 
Not  only  may 
at  the  Board's  slowness  in  han- 
erfa^^aatlonal  issuee  lead  to  self-help 
of  atrikee.  but  tfalaya  la  handling 
often  build  up  employer  lla- 
where  elections 
and  manage- 
rhlch 


at 

tha  Wacnei 

aatntstered 


BlBlstratto|i 
east  of  the 

and  Dixon 'I 


ttw 


Chalmam 


itlence 


far  b^Mk  pay.    In 
all 


are  delayec 
ment  alike -are 
prooaote  uirest 
TlM  troal 


fetal 


Preeklent'B 

witall  tiie  I  lacrtAea  of 


of  economy  which  the  Bepubllcan 

have  set  thsmaalvaa  la. 

It  cannot  be 

itlal  paring  of  the 


eehncas    and    actlvttlee.      But    the 
i^Tlng  must  be  weighed  in  terms  of 
In  this  instance  it  saams  to  oa 


tbaaaeriflci 

a  farm  o(  4^rlnc  that  may  prove  dangeroualy 
ecarcely  afford  to  carry  vn- 

econaialcal  to  promote  Indus- 


EZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  comt  scTxcoT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Fridati.  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oap.  I  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

TVBKST'S  lOtk  IN    WOKLO  WAS  U- 
1*1  I.S  HOW  NATTOH 

To  the  Nxw  Toax  HnALS  TanttNi: 

As  the  question  of  Turkey's  role  In  thaj 
Second  World  War  seems  to  be  the  subject 
much  discussion,  and  particularly  of  con< 
troversy,  at  once  prejudiced  and  ill-infomied. 
I  beg  that  you  extend  the  hoepltality  of  your 
columns  to  the  views  of  an  American  who 
spent  the  entire  war  period  in  Istanbul. 
Theee  views  are  unequivocally  to  the  effect 
that  Turkey's  part  in  the  war  deeerves  our 
commendation  and  gratitude,  for  the  fol- 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  Turkey  was  a  baatlon  of  defense  In  our  { 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan   and   ht 
stand  aided  materially  in  bringing  it  to  a  sue- 
cessfiii  conclusion.    If  Turkey  had  gone  over 
to  Oermany  the  whole  Middle  East  would 
hava   baan    lost.     The    vital    supply    rouu 
throufh  Iran  to  Rtasala  would  either  have 
never  operated  at  all  or  would  have  been  cut. 
The  Persian  Gulf,  the  Sues  Canal,  vital  lines 
of  communication,  vital  sources  of  oil  sup- 
pllee,  would  have  all  been  taken  away  from 
us.     The   vtsu   of   appalling    consequences 
stretching    from    Europe,    northern    Africa, 
through  RussU  and  the  Middle  Eaat  to  the 
Far  Bast  Is  nerve-shaking  even  in  retrospect. 
a.  The  Turkish  bastion  did   not  fall   be- 
cause the  Turlts — leadsrs  and  people — never 
lost  their  nerve.     Living  in  Turkey  duri 
moet  of  the  war  was  like  living  on  a  smc 
inf.  growUag  volcano.    We  on  the  Bospirot 
wars  only  90  aainutea  flying  time  from  Ger- 
man airfields  in  Biiljails     So  stranc  was  the 
belief  in  the  Imwtnsnce  of  a  Oanaan  attack 
that  thousands  of  persons  were  evacuated 
from  Istanbul  in  the  spring  c€  IMl.    In  tha, 
autumn  of  that  year  it  was  known  that  tha] 
Germans  had  everything  prepared  for  an 
vasion.  avan  to  the  painting  of  signs  fc 
guldepoala  Jar  use  on  roads  through  Turk< 
and  to  Baghdad  and  to  Cairo.     The  Turka  1 
wwe  resolute  in  their  determination  to  r^  sist 
attacks    and    were    unshaken    by    German 
menaces. 

S.  The  Turks  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  German 
blandishments  when  it  seemed  moet  sdvan- 
tageous  to  forsake  the  British  alliance  and 
go  over  to  the  Germane  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Germans  oouldnt  lose, 
were  pro-Germans  in  Turkey,  as  there 
tn  every  country,  but  whatever  flfthj 
column  there  may  have  been  made  little  ^ 
preaslon  on  the  firm  pro-Allied  sympst 
of  the  TurUsh  leaders  and  the  majority 
the  eltlaaaa.  it  is  true  that  Pan-Turant 
fanatics  iBsaiiisil  of  uniting  the  Turks  og 

of  tha 
but  daaMvs  maasursi 
taken  to  suppress  this  anti-Russian  factl 
and   nothing   was   heard    from    them 
1»43 

4.  Turkey  did  not  become  an  active 
llgerent  because  the  British  and  Amc 
eoQld  not  spars  the  munitions  and 
ment  neosaaary  to  give  offsaslva  pewar  to 
Turkish  Army.     TIm  Brttlah 
GUlala  of  Staff  were  oppossd  to  Turkey's 
try  whan  Rtieaia  urged  that  aha  coom  in 


Jiave  resulted  in  an 

pacific  and  Italian 
ion  of  France  and 
equipment  which 

^nsure  mobility  for 

lenslve  campaigns. 
?r  in  not  declaring 

[l944.  but  her  army 
ced  that  the  Allies 

bmlses  in  the  mat- 

[  without  which  the 
have  been  able  to 
:  expected  of  them. 
Germany  during 
almost  completely 
43  on  Germany  for 
exports,  her  econ- 

[down  and  her  de- 
wotild  have  been 

lad  cut  off  all  com- 
lany.  This  would 
weakening  of  the 
'  Turkey  was  essen- 

[Medlterranean  and 

ir  profiteer,  all  of 
iis  score  notwlth- 
Buffered  Infinitely 
erhaps    less    than 
was  an  active  par- 
were  many  buai- 
landowners,     and 
I  more  quickly  than 
distress,  but  what 
shameless    profl- 
rklsh  population, 
I.  officials,  teachers, 
ries — suffered  great 
told  rise  In  the  cost 
1JH5.     The  Turk- 
}t  insignificant  sac- 
of  freedom. 
that  Turkey  was 
to  commit  herself 
Iggresslon.  when  in 
!  alUanoe  with  Great 

for  and  did  her  best 

Uh  Russia  is  indu- 

remember  that  (a) 

alliance  with  Rus- 

Inatead  of  slgn- 

thelr  backs  on  the 

[the  infamous  pact 

When    Russia    was 

ritical  batUe  of  Sta- 

rnment  assured  the 

I  any  attempt  by  the 

ilan  flank  by  at- 

sugh  Anatolia  would 

irks  repeatedly  ez- 

snegottate  a  treaty 

illty  after  Moscow 

26.    Russia,  on  the 

smtse  given  tn  IMI 

Turkish  territory, 

|6.  her  now  famous 

Kara  and  Ardahan 

[In   the  Dardanelles 

tn  this  connection 

fs  that  the  Turks 

ina  by  allowing  tha 

its  of  German  ships 

ce.  indeed,  to  bring 

a  charge. 
ray  of  summary,  let 
>n  that  one  of  the 
ich  were  decisive  in 
Germany  was  Ger- 
le  Turk  is  a  tough 
lie  was  enough  to 
ilder  her  plans  for 
Is  it  far-fetched 
lay  well  have  saved 
any  case,  it  is  not 
Mt  Turkey's  part  tn 
id  a  not  inglorious 

iiourr  or  TtraKsr. 
«7. 
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A  Great  New  Ubrary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  nw  jxasrr 

nc  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSKNTATTVES 

Friday.  AprU  25. 1947 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one once  said  that  age  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  years  as  of  mental  attitude. 
Applied  to  an  institution,  this  is  particu- 
larly true. 

Prlncet<m  University,  located  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  my  district,  is  an  ex- 
ample. Celebrating  its  two  hvmdredth 
anniversary,  it  expects  to  complete  tn 
June  1948  its  unique  $4,000,000  Harvey 
S.  Firestone  Memorial  Library. 

A  library  Is  like  a  residence.  The  ex- 
terior structure  supplies  protective 
shelter  to  books  in  the  one  case  and  to  a 
family  of  human  beings  in  the  other. 
But  this  structure  is  mere  housing. 
What  goes  on  inside  determines  whether 
the  one  is  a  mere  storage  space  for  books, 
the  other  Just  a  house;  whether  one  Is  a 
vital  factor  in  true  intellectual  develop- 
ment, the  other  a  social  unit  of  moral 
and  spiritual  strength. 

Of  course  there  Is  nothing  unique  about 
a  university  building  a  library  or  In 
spending  $4,000,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  outstanding  departure  of  the  Har- 
vey 8.  Plrestone  Memorial  Library  from 
traditional  Ubrary  building.  Implying  a 
central  core  of  book  stacks  surrounded 
by  offices,  seminars,  and  reading  rooms.  Is 
the  abandonment  of  any  distinction  be- 
tween storage  and  nonstorage  space  and 
with  the  elimination  of  all  barriers  be- 
tween books  and  the  users  of  books. 

The  building  will  consist  of  six  stories 
and  Is  unusual  in  concept  among  librar- 
ies in  that  it  has  been  planned  from  the 
inside  out  to  Implement  the  alms  and 
needs  of  Princeton's  phUosophy  which 
emphasises  Indiridual  Instruction  and  in- 
dependent work. 

Plans  caU  for  a  book  capacity  of  1,800.- 
000  volumes  and  seating  accommodations 
for  about  1,875  students.  These  figures 
triple  the  book  space  and  quadruple  the 
number  of  reader  accommodations  now 
available  in  the  Chancelor  Oreen  and 
Pyne  Libraries  which  were  completed  in 
1873  and  1897.  respectively,  when  Prince- 
ton's undergraduate  enrollment  was  less 
than  a  third  of  what  it  is  In  1947. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  building  is 
tlie  achievement  of  unprecedented  adapt- 
ability In  function  through  the  use  of 
the  modular  plan  of  construction,  mean- 
ing a  building  made  up  of  units  of  space 
uniform  in  size,  equally  Illuminated  and 
ventilated,  and  interchangeable  as  to 
fmictlon. 

The  basic  unit  of  space  In  the  Firestone 
library  measures  some  18  by  25  feet,  a 
bay  convenient  for  seminars,  for  book 
stacks,  or,  l^  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  units,  for  large  conference  rooms. 
With  a  uniform  ceiling  height  and  with 
movable  Interior  partitions,  space  for 
human  occupancy  and  space  for  book 
storage  become  interchangeable. 


In  aocOTdance  with  the  principle  of  the 
humanistic  laboratory,  a  Ubrary  con- 
ducive to  individual  study,  the  building 
will  contain  more  than  660  individual 
cubicles,  or  carrels,  for  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students.  A  student's  car- 
rel wiU  be  his  private  research  office  in 
the  Ubrary,  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
bo<dc  stacks,  where  the  volumes  imme- 
diately pertinent  to  his  field  of  concen- 
tration are  located. 

The  floors,  measuring  approximately 
350  feet  east  and  west  and  225  feet  north 
and  south,  and  providing  some  4  ^  acres 
of  Interior  space,  will  house  the  principal 
bookstacks  and  most  of  the  carrels  and 
departmental  areas.  Each  of  these  three 
floors  will  accommodate  about  500,000 
volumes  as  well  as  offices,  seminars,  con- 
ference-lounge rooms,  and  other  study 
areas. 

From  the  broad  base,  which  is  being 
built  of  reinforced  concrete,  rises  a  super- 
structure of  three  additional  floors,  cov- 
ering a  much  smaller  floor  area  and  being 
surrounded  In  part  by  terraces  formed 
by  the  roof  of  the  base  floors.  The  super- 
structure and  its  tower,  the  latter  em- 
phasizing the  main  entrance  and  build- 
ing up  composition  with  the  chapel,  will 
employ  structural  steel. 

Although  the  stack  floors  are  below  the 
entrance  level,  the  northward  slope  of 
the  Ubrary  site,  together  with  a  reverse 
terrace  south  from  Nassau  Street,  pro- 
vides a  naturally  Ughted  north  waU.  The 
lowest  level  will  have  natural  light  on 
the  entire  north  side.  Nearly  half  of 
the  perimeter  of  the  floor  above  wiU  have 
outside  light  and  three-quarters  of  the 
perimeter  of  the  floor  above  that. 

The  dangers  of  instltutionallsm  and 
of  an  atmosphere  of  regimentation  on  the 
stack  floors  have  been  met  by  the  devel- 
opment of  browsing  alcoves  scattered 
throughout  the  book-storage  area.  The 
alcoves,  Intermixing  reading  space  and 
stack  storage  at  convenient  Intervals, 
may  be  regarded.  Dr.  Boyd  explained,  "as 
oases  of  light,  color,  and  attractive  fur- 
nishings in  the  midst  of  a  regimented 
stack,  giving  reUef  to  its  severity." 

The  Ubrary,  when  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, will  add  two  new  phrases  to  the 
campus  lexicon,  for  on  the  stack  floors 
there  will  be  two  distinctive  kinds  of 
seminars,  "talk  rooms"  and  "work 
rooms."  A  "talk  room"  will  be  for  grad- 
uate seminars  held  under  professional 
gtiidance,  while  a  work  room,  in  effect 
a  miniature  Ubrary  of  basic  research 
materials.  wIU  be  intended  solely  for 
research. 

From  the  circulation  desk  on  the  first 
floor  WiU  radiate  the  wings  of  the  buUd- 
Ing.  housing  a  reference  reading  room,  a 
reserve  book  room,  the  exhibition  gal- 
lery, manuscript  and  treasure  rooms, 
special  coUectlons,  and  the  Ubrary  serv- 
ices. 

One  of  the  nxnns  on  the  main  floor 
will  replace  as  nearly  as  possible  the  U- 
brary  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey  as  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
room  wiU  contain  the  desk  of  John 
Witherspo<m.  Princeton's  sixth  presi- 
dent, together  with  several  hundred  vol- 
umes from  WItherspoon's  Ubrary  as  weU 
as  those  from  the  libraries  ol  Aaron  Burr, 


Jonathan  Edwards,  and  other  early 
Princeton  leaders. 

Among  the  great  collections  that  will 
be  sheltered  on  the  top  three  floors  will 
be  the  Gest  Oriental  Ubrary  of  100.000 
volumes,  the  Morton  L.  Parrish  collection 
of  first  editions  of  Victorian  noveltists, 
the  PfaiUp  Ashton  Rollins  collection  of 
western  Americana,  the  OrenvlUe  Kane 
coUectlon  of  Americana,  the  Robert  Gar- 
rett collection  of  10.000  volumes  of 
Arabic  manuscripts,  the  graphic  arts  col- 
lections, the  WUIiam  Seymour  Theater 
collection,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  collec- 
tion, and  the  philatelic  and  numismatic 
collections. 

A  good  Ubrary  affords  a  miraculous  op- 
portunity to  reasoning  human  beings  to 
advance  their  education  by  beginning 
where  others  left  off.  with  a  minimum 
waste  of  time  and  avoidance  of  the  un- 
comfortable pains  of  too  many  courses  In 
the  hard  school  of  experience. 

To  make  the  best  out  of  a  good  library, 
the  facIUtles  for  research  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance. In  this  latter  feature,  the 
Harvey  8.  Firestone  Memorial  Library 
excels. 

Princeton  University  is  demonstrating 
a  far-sighted  and  progressive  poUcy  in 
this  project. 


Brooks'  Courafe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  nxuvoiB 
IN  TBI  SBNATS  OP  THS  tTMITID  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  21),  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  An>endlx  of  the  Rxcou)  an  editorial 
entlUed  "Brooks'  Courage."  appearing  In 
the  lUinois  State  Journal  of  SiMingfldd. 
ni.,  <m  Friday,  April  18,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 
as  follows: 

Bkooxs'  comuas 

United  States  Senator  O.  WaTUun  Baooas, 
Bepubllcan  stalwart  from  minoU.  diaplayed 
a  soldier's  courage  Wednesday  when  be  crltl- 
ciaed  tbe  proposed  Greoo-Turklsb  $400fiOO.' 
000  aid  program  as  leading  to  oountlaaa  Pearl 
Barbora  and  Bataans  around  tbe  world,  aa 
weU  as  national  bankruptcy.  Baooaa  spoka 
not  only  as  a  repreaentatlve  at  minotsans  in 
tbe  Senate  of  tbe  t7nlted  Statea.  but  aa  a  vet- 
eran who  has  been  under  fire  in  war,  wbo 
knows  what  war  in  Its  bittereat  phases  is. 

Tbe  Senator  appended  to  bis  criticism  tbe 
explanation  that  lie  held  no  truck  with 
Communlsta  or  communism,  wbicb  at  least 
pretends  to  oppose  tbe  aid  program,  but 
Watuuis  BaoOKs  need  not  have  taken  time 
out  for  that.  All  of  Illinois  Icnows  be  is  ss 
militant  an  opponent  of  communism  as  lives. 
Nor  wU'   anyone  In  Illinois  mtwmdrrstand. 

BaooKS'  i»lme  Interest  is  to  conserve  Amer- 
ican strength.  He  knows,  and  so  does  every 
other  informed  DUnolsan,  that  \inless  we  re- 
main strong,  we  shall  become  an  Impotent 
target  in  the  not  distant  future  for  whatever 
nation  or  influence  chooeea  to  take  as  over. 
History  on  that  point  is  immutabla. 

There  is  another  angle.  A  growing  num- 
ber at  Amerirans  are  beginning  to  luapcct 
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tax  aUowaace  for  them.    Otberwlae  no  allow- 
aaaa.    He  has  loasee.  caused  br  atrlkea.  adt*. 


services  or  ultUittes  which  would  "threaten 


outside  of  Oklahoma  are  im- 
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{•nidwl  RuaUn  and  communisUc 

<k>ctrtB«  ia  eam- 

k*l  tts  VMh  of  ooB»m\inUm  that 

iBMOMlMor  his 

wants  iH  tPMikmad. 

tha  point  of  T\iin«rablencaa  to 

Tbay    could,    and 

porpoaa.  blatanUj 

afatnat  an  aM  proffraaB  audi  aa 

juat  (AT  tba  purpoaa  of  In- 


Icim  aacun  ty 


out 

tnmbla 


and  subatanca  and  ataj  out  of 
'  Iw  hlalorte  aaqual  of  that  arfu- 


It  la.  1  a 


I 


la  lA  tha  Intaraat  of  Amar« 
Ha  OM  In  tains  we  cannot  pour 


hava. 


Italy  ■  DMfcr 


EZ"  XN8XON  OP  RmiARKS 


UOf 


Df 


.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


OV  CCnfmCDCTTT 

OP  RSPRBBBNTATTVIS 

ryMsy,  April  25,  1947 


Mr.  LQ  X>K.  Mr  Speaker,  under  lesve 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoto.  I 
Include  t  )e  following  article  by  Edgar 
Anael  Mofrrer: 

R*LT  Dt  B4M 

(fey  Bdfar  Anaal  Mowrar) 
Racent  leporta  raachlng  thla  wrltar  from 
JXtHj  ara  aannlng.  Not  only  ar«  the  Com- 
minlata  ga  nlng  In  strenfth  but  tha  majority 
of  tha  dMdad  Soclailat  Party,  under  tha 
honaat  but  atupld  Pletro  Ncnnl.  ara  helping 
th«a. 


Italy 'a 
Nobody 


futiuia  tha 

or  lata 


and  amblUcua  malcontcnta  of 
Oiannlnl'a  Avaraga  Man  (UoaBO  Qualunque) 
Farty  ara  alaa  grawtng.  m  foaaltn  affaire. 
thla  party  la  natlonaJlat  and  cynically  ready 
to  eoopanta  with  anybody  who  wui  help 
tb«n  Thoy  dlalUte  cooununlam  but  dlallke 
avan  mora, 
waa  dorian  tad  or  damooratlc  partlaa 
■till  MMBl  aaily  control  tha  gorernment. 
Moat  paopl  i  think  that  in  an  election  held 
now  undat  tha  ahadow  at  the  unjuat  Big- 
Pour  daclal  3B  giving  laUta  to  Tufoalavta  and 
intamauoi  alMng  Trlaata.  aHMMBlHt  and 
a4uld  eat  aaan  ncM  tfaaply  into 
tened  politic. 

can    properly    blame    tha    Com- 
monlata  ajtd  the  Paaclata.     Both  are  acting 
according  to  their  natuTM.     Italy  pretty  well 
oondltlona  that  Communlat  the- 
praraqtUalta    to    rarolutlon. 
CtiouBunlafc  Laadar  Palaalro  Togllatu   la  a 
tntaUigant    eeMptoator    ao    wall 
of  by   the  OoaMMMMM  fathara  In 
ha  haa  baaa  bmi*  atratagteal 

OoauamlM  Partlaa  in  all  waat- 

am  ■uraph.  Tim  strategy — aa  avarywbara 
the  Oanm  inlata  do  not  yat  dare  an  opan 
taiorractio  i— u  tha  "patriotic  Una"  and  a 
I  roait  with  othar  "damocratte" 
(iTMintng  Mt>-Iluaalan )  partlaa.  OtTen  tha 
b\  Alllatloi  L  of  defeat  and  loaa  of  raaUy 
Italian  tan  ktory  and  tha  phyatcal  mtaary  now 
prtaalaat  ^roughout  thla  poor  and  over- 
DOBtry.  tha  growth  of  coai< 
a  foragona  concluatoo. 
raitTal  of  faactam  waa  alao  doubtleaa 
to  ba  aapaitad 

eo*nm\mlam  and  faaclam  abould 
ao  quickly  to  their  praaant  pro- 
portkaa  la  fvm.  In  my  judgment,  to  the  abort- 
Of  WriHtim  •mt  the  Unitad 
aaa  clearly 
kcw  when  wa  prawn  tad  tha  amad  ravolu* 
ttua  that 


But  that 


itty 

tte  ground  for  a 

MW  MUBMUaL 


bkl  for 


Our  aupport  of  tha  King.  Prlnca  Dmberto 
and  Badogllo  eoat  ua  tha  ooofldanea  of  many  J 
damoeratlc  Itallana.    Tha  choice  of  tha  ultra- ' 
buifBMHBaa.  "Adrntral"  Blery  Stone  aa  chief 
military  avtbortty.  aoat  ua  a  lot  more. 

noiure  to  keep  waatem  latrta  and  Trteata 
aafely  Italian  waa  a  minor  democratic  dla- 
aatcr. 

and  undereradltlni;   tha 
who  fooght  oeaalauntly  and  wall ' 
aa  oar  aide  waa  another. 

Probably  the  greateat  of  our  mlstakea  was] 
In  orarplaytng  the  Vatican.  Igoat  male  Ital* 
lana — It  cannot  too  often  be  aald — are  both 
Roman  Catholle— and  eooalatently  anuclerl- 
eal  By  thla  I  mean  they  revere  prteau  In 
churchea  and  reaent  prtaata  In  poUtlca. 

Thara  waa  aona  raaaon  ter  our  harking  tba 
church.  One*  tba  Itallaa  OovanuBoit  «ol« , 
lapaed.  tha  church  waa  the  only  reliable  coo- 
left.  But  by  giving  preferential  treat-] 
It  to  a  confaaalooal  organization  to  wiiicb 
than  three  quartera  of  all  Americana 
do  not  aubacrlbe.  we  alienated  large  num- 
bera  of  Itallana  and  drove  them  Into  tha 
arma  of  Moacow. 

It  abould   have   baan   our   taak   to  bring 
aoclalUta.  damoerata  and  old-faabloocd  llb-j 
erals  together  with  tha  Cbrlatlan  Democrat 
When  the  teat  came,  the  Ccmmunlata.  whc 
only    principal    t|k    aubeerrlence    to    Mc 
aotad  for  renewing  the  Lataran  Pacta  that] 
made  Cathollclam   the  atate   rellfflon      Tba  < 
Soclallata.    by   voting   agalnat.   widened    tba 
gulf   aaparatlng    tbam    from    tba    Chrlatlaa 
Democrau. 

ItaJv  can  yet  ba  aavad  At  long  laat.  tba 
United  Statea  haa  an  Ambaaaador.  Jamaa 
Clament  Dunn.  Whether  thU  ploua  Ameri- 
can Catholic  can  bring  aU  the  antt-Commu- 
nut.  antl-Paaciat  groupa  together  remains  | 
to  ba  aeen. 

Tba  American  Senate  la  helping  by  what 
looka  Ilka  a  Bat  lofuaal   to  ratify  or   even 
dlacuaa  tba  paaea  tiaaty  with  Italy  until  tnrra 
ta  a  aatlafactory  treaty  with  AuaUla.     Tha 
Senatora  ara  Inalatlng  Xtuxt  our  military  evac- 
uation of  Italy  (dlaarmad  by  the  peace  treaty>[ 
Bhall  not  precede  Soviet  evacuation  of  Aua-^ 
Ula— the  naceaaary  prelude  for  Soviet  evacu- 
ation of  Eungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania. 
It  la  ballavad  that  left   to  themaelves.   tha 
Tugoalava  will  hardly  d.are  to  Jump  an  ln< 
tematlonallzed  Trieste  or  move  Into  Ventoa  i 
even  If  Invited  by  TogllatU. 

Pro-Moaoow  conaptrat4W8  ara  clearly  alm-j 
Ing  at   making   Italy   a  aacond   and   la 
Graaca.    It  la  up  to  ua  to  prevent  them. 

Oartalnly.  nothing  could  ba  mora  ful 
than  an  AsMrlean  aaeurlty  Inveatment 
Oreace  and  Tttrbay  If  we  are  going  to  p«rmlt 
aU  lirdlUrranaan  aactulty  to  be  undermined 
in  Italy. 


GoTefBBeat  by  Wuii 
1XTIN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  C  WAYLAND  BROOKS 


IN  TBI  8BNATB  OP  IBS  UMTTID  8TATBB 

fridt,  AprU  25  (toftetetfve  day  of 

Mondag.  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Ur.  BROOKS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "Government  by  Wish."  ap- 
pearing In  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of 
Friday.  April  18.  1M7. 

Ttiert  being  no  obje<;tlon.  the  editorial 
waa  (Mttertd  to  bo  prtoted  In  tbe  Racooo. 
ao  foUowa: 
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Of  Orseo-Turfclsb  intar> 


^tbat  we  must  pro- 
ildent  TrunuuQ  haa 
hU   preatlge   would 

I  aupportars    of    this 
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oppoalng  tha  Mld- 

itaa  of  the  0400.- 

ilt  that  It  U  only 

point.  If  any.  will 

■Interest    permit  lu 

ban?     la  ours  a  gov- 

[balancea.  or  merely 

I? 

led  that  the  State 
ire  to  ob- 
•26.000.000 
an  oU  refinery, 
left  hand  that  tha 
tuaala"? 
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REMARKS 
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>RBSKNTATIVB 
1 25.  1947 

,  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the 
following  article 

i(N.  J.)  Examiner 

LoAo  or  Umtab 
Law 

alwaya    haa   baan 

ra   la  no  apparent 

the  praaant  Ooo- 

ao. 

^equities  la  what  It 

woman,  and  cbUd 

le  way  It  dlacrlml- 

comparad    to    tha 

rorse  alnca  personal 

3na  have   been   cut 

le  will  attempt  to 

Pa  to  the  exemptions 

lan  and  financier. 

^o  children,  annual 

>ut  9140.  all  or  moat 

pay  envelope  wlth- 

le  uae  of  It.    There 

tlpalBtlona  be 

irpoaa  of  going  off 

payment  subatan- 

chlldren.  annual 

ly  get  atuck  for  a 

ley.    Be  may.  If  hla 

lick  enough,  get  by 

It  Joe  Ooat  makaa. 

lent. 

tax.  ba  pays  It  at 

after  having  bad 

I  make  mora,  to  aava 

Itereat.  or  to  aat  up 

(reduce  the  alaa  of 


^ly  deriving  Ineoma 

ipltal.     He  baa  al- 

ipenaaa.  loaaaa.  etc.. 

lowancaa  that  laava 

itlooa  to  raduca 

capitallat.    Ba  to- 
Important  capital 
of  hla  life.    Thla 
with  uae.  but  ba 
on  hla  Income  tax. 
axpanaaa.    If  tbay 
<bia  )ob.  bs  gats  a 
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tax  allowanca  for  tbem.  Otberwlae  no  allow- 
anoa.  Ha  baa  loaaaa.  cauaed  by  atrlkea.  alck- 
naaa.  unemploynwnt.  Theae  are  Incoma 
kMoas.  Ha  doaan't  have  to  pay  tax  on  tba 
money  be  would  have  made  but  didn't. 
Neither  la  he  allowed,  aa  Joe  Grab  la,  to  de- 
duct theae  losaes  from  the  money  he  did 
make,  thereby  reducing  the  tax. 

Tbe  0300.000  man  probably  needs  aeveral 
autamohllea  In  hla  bualneaa.  One  or  mora 
of  them  can  be  uaed  for  getting  him  to  and 
from  hla  office,  and  for  other  peraonal  pur- 
poaea.  and  tha  coat  can  be  deducted  from 
taxable  revenue.  The  $3,000  man.  If  he  has  a 
car  or  not.  gets  no  allowance  for  getting  to 
and  from  work,  or  for  other  personal  trans- 
portatloB. 

NICB  STSmf 

Joe  Grab  can  have  his  arlfe  on  tha  pay  roU. 
Her  Inoocne  la  deductible  from  bla  taxable 
groas.  If  aha  paya  tax  on  It  at  a  conalderable 
saving  over  what  he  would  have  to  pay.  The 
fact  that  bar  aalary  paya  for  the  upkeep  of 
hla  domestic  aatabUshmant.  including  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  entertainment  and  va- 
cations, can  give  Joe  Grab  a  virtual  tax  ex- 
emption for  these  outlays. 

All  expenaas  of  tha  8S.000  famUy  must  ba 
paid  out  of  Joa  Goat's  taxable  Income,  with 
no  deductions  for  them. 
/  There  are  other  ezpf  nsea  Mr.  Ooat  is  liable 

to  incur  that  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost 
of  investing  his  only  capital — his  ability  to 
earn  a  living.  Included  In  these  are  clothing, 
laundry  and  similar  expenses  that  are  neces- 
aary  If  ba  wants  to  hold  hla  job,  but  oould  be 
nraeh  leas  If  he  hsd  a  different  aort  of  Job. 
He  gets  no  deductions  for  them. 

Joa  <kab  can  have  a  doctor  and  a  dentist 
and  a  chiropodist  and  a  masseur  &nd  a  phya- 
leal  Instructor  and  a  paychlatrUt  and  a 
garage  mechanic  and  a  few  other  speclallsta 
on  hla  pay  rolls  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  his 
plant  or  oflBoe.  Thair  aeifltaea  can  be  avail- 
able, without  ooat  to  hlmaelf  and  his  family — 
anoCbar  form  of  Income  tax  deduction  from 
living  aspenses. 

Looked  at  from  any  standpoint,  the  inooma 
tax  doea  not  fall  In  equal  proportion  on  rich, 
poor  and  In-between  alike;  nor  on  the  Just 
and  the  tin  juat. 

lliera  la  too  much  leeway  for  tbe  amart 
guy.  If — and  be  usually  la — ba  la  In  tbe  upper 
brackets. 

There  is  an  unfair  ahare  of  the  burden  on 
the  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

A  reaaonable  atart  on  wiping  out  the  In- 
equities would  be  to  exempt  all  Income  up 
to  what  Ooremment  economlsta  fix  as  a  mln- 
Imtun  axistenoe  Income  level — around  $2,600 
for  Joe  Ooat  and  hla  family  at  preaent  prlcea. 


Tke  Hoase  Labor  Bfll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  SMATHERS 

or  noen>A 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  April  25,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miami  Daily  News  of  April  25, 
1947: 

TRC    ROOSX   LASOB    mtU, 

The  omnibus  labor  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  308-107  for- 
bids Jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts, raqulrss  opan  financial  rsportlng  by 
labor  unlona  and  makaa  them  financially  ac- 
oouaUble  In  the  couru.  deflnsa  unfair  labor 
pnNtloaa  by  anloBa  aa  weU  •■  aaipiofers  and 
autbonass  tba  Oovarmnant  to  obtain  a  To- 
day Injunction  against  a  strike  In  pubUo 


services  or  ultQlttes  which  would  "threaten 
to  impertl"  tbs  public  "haaltb.  safety  or  In- 
terest." 

Tbaaa  objectives  of  tba  Houae  MU  ara  In 
keeping  arlth  the  abuse  of  Its  power  of  which 
labor  nas  often  been  guilty  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  heavy  House  majority  which  ap- 
proved them  reflects  strong  sentiment  In  the 
country  tor  greater  regulation  of  tbe  giant 
labor  unlona  which  have  ao  altered  tba  po- 
litical and  eoonomlc  balance  ot  power  In 
the  United  States. 

Tbelr  vary  slae  and  Influence  reqtilre  the 
open  raaponslblllty  of  labor  imlona  in  tbelr 
financial  operations.  Tbe  very  effectiveness 
of  the  technique  of  the  strike  makes  jtirls- 
dtctlonal  atrlkea.  which  represent  no  actual 
wage  or  welfare  demands  on  tha  workera* 
part.  Intolerable.  Stnkea  In  an  industry 
vital  to  the  national  Interest  last  year  twice 
brought  our  Industrial  procaaaea  almoet  to 
a  standstiU. 

Had  the  House  sought  actively  to  write  a 
law  which  would  curtaU  labor'a  excesaes.  the 
Nation  ootild  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
health  and  aecurlty  in  Ita  tndtistrlal  life. 
But  tbe  Republican-dominated  Houae  choae 
otherwise.  It  chose  to  make  basic  labor  leg- 
islstlon  a  purely  political  issue  and  to  wrap 
up  constructive  objectives  with  a  whole-hog- 
or-n<xie  aaaault  on  uni<m  labor  which,  if  It 
were  written  Into  law.  would  open  up  the 
most  turbulent  period  In  labor-management 
relations  the  country  has  known. 

It  will  not  be  written  Into  law.  even  with- 
out the  certainty  of  a  Presidential  veto.  The 
House  bill  has  no  chance  of  passage  in  the 
Republican  controlled  Senate,  where  much 
less  punitive  labor  meastires  have  failed  of 
'approval  in  the  Labor  Committee  headed  by 
Senator  Taft.  Passage  of  the  House  blU 
merely  ensurea  a  split  in  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  which  the  Hoiise. 
had  it  sought  to  curb  admitted  excesses  In 
labor's  power,  could  have  avoided. 


Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  25,  1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  my 
statement  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Interior  Department,  ap- 
propriation bill.  1948,  Indian  Affairs, 
February  28.  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  subcommittee. 
liy  interest  in  Indian  affairs  is  naturally 
greater  than  that  of  moat  of  my  ooUeagoes. 
I  grew  up  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Some  of 
my  warmest  lifelong  personal  friends  are 
Indians.  There  are  probably  more  Indians  In 
tha  congressional  district  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  repreaent  than  there  are  In  any  other 
congreaslonal  district  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  Choctsw  and  Chickasaw  Indians, 
two  of  the  greatest  of  the  Five  Clviliaed 
Ttlbss.  reside  In  my  district.  Members  of 
these  tribes  have  played  an  Important  part 
In  tbe  development  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Tbey  occupy  poaitlons  of  leadarablp  In  prao- 
tlcaUy  every  oommunlty  In  my  district. 
Many  of  them  have  attained  high  poaitlons 
within  our  State  and  Federal  Govemmenta. 
l^ey  have  aerved  honorably  and  with  extraor- 
dbMry  disttnetlon  In  tbe  great  war  that  has 
Just  been  won. 

I  would  like  to  call  tbs  eoaasltteo^  atten- 
tion at  this  tuna,  to  a  matter  about  wblcb 


many  peraona  outslda  of  Oklahoma  are  ub» 
der  a  misapprehension.  Hie  former  wealtli 
of  tbe  great  Osage  Tribe  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  Oklahoma  Indians  are  fabulously 
wealthy.  The  fact  la,  with  reapect  to  tba 
Choctaw  and  Chickaaaw  Trlbaa  that  but  very 
few  may  be  eonaldered  proaperoua.  On  tha 
contrary  there  is  widsa{»aad  poverty  among 
these  fine  Americans.  Except  for  Govern- 
ment schools  like  Wheelock.  Jones,  and 
Carter,  and  mission  schools,  such  ss  Good- 
land,  there  ars  many  Indian  childmi  who 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  even 
an  elementary  education.  T%ese  schools  have 
been  able  to  take  care  of  Indian  orphans 
and  Indian  chUdren  whose  parents  live  so 
far  from  public  schools  that  they  are  not 
able  to  attend  the  ordinary  State  schools. 
It  should  be  rememboed  that  these  are 
boarding  schools  which  are  attended  by  grow- 
ing children,  some  of  them  very  young.  The 
rising  cost  of  food  makes  It  bnperattve  that 
adequate  Rppropriatloua  be  made  to  Insure 
that  these  children  may  have  proper 
nourishment. 

There  la  an  urgent  need  for  new  buildings 
at  aome  of  these  achoola.  I  hope  that  these 
buildings  can  be  constructed  ss  soon  aa  poa- 
Bible.  and  th&t  the  old  and  Inadequate  struc- 
tures may  be  replaced  with  more  modern 
ones.  But  in  all  these  matters  we  are  only 
asking  that  essential  things  not  be  neglected. 

Likewise,  except  far  the  hospital  facilitiea 
that  have  been  established,  many  Indians 
would  not  be  sble  to  receive  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  which  tbey  require.  Tha 
Indian  hocpltal  at  Tallhlna,  Okla.,  has  ex- 
perienced a  SCO-percent  utilisation  Increase 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
It  takes  care  of  more  thsn  100  tuberculosis 
cases,  and  considerably  more  than  100  gen- 
eral hospital  cases.  In  addition  to  this.  It 
handles  hundreds  of  out-patients.  This  hos- 
pital is  desperately  in  need  of  sxifScient  fimds 
to  do  tbe  job,  and  such  fimda  abould  ba 
provided. 

These  Institutions  serve  not  only  Indians 
residing  In  southeastern  Oklahoms,  but 
members  of  the  Five  ClvHised  Tribes  and 
many  other  tribes  throughout  the  country. 
The  Federal  Government  has,  throtigh  the 
years,  rendered  assistance  along  theae  lines, 
not  only  because  there  has  been  a  need  for 
It,  but  also  because  of  a  aolemn  obligation 
which  haa  grown  out  of  our  varioua  trestles 
with  the  Indians  imder  which  they  moved 
from  their  original  homea  to  aettle  in  Okla- 
homa. I  regret  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hits  not  lived  up  to  all  of  iu  treatiea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  hope  that  tha 
various  servlcea  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  tbe  Indians  by  our  Government  wlU 
not  be  neglected  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  know  there  la  a  widespread  desire 
and  need  for  economy  in  Government,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  rigid  econ- 
omy. Accordingly,  I  am  not  asking  the  com- 
mittee to  consider  appropriations  not  con- 
templated in  the  budget.  I  feel,  however, 
that  this  program  is  too  Importsnt  to  be 
neglected. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  wUI  be  wdl  to 
point  out  that  the  Indisn  service  exists  for 
tbe  Indlars  and  not  for  the  departmental 
officials.  I  feel,  therefcare,  that  if  reductions 
are  made  In  the  budget  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice, they  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
overhead,  and  not  In  connection  with  services 
for  tbe  direct  benefit  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
eall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  branch 
aOoes  of  tlie  Indian  aervlce  have  been  eatab- 
liabed  at  ivrious  oommimlties  to  serve  In- 
diana directly.  Thla  is  aa  It  abould  be.  Tba 
vast  msjority  of  Indians  are  unable  to  taka 
up  tbelr  ivoblema  with  distant  ofllcaa, 
wbettasr  regional  or  national.  Agenclea  lo- 
eatod  near  tbelr  bomea  and  eommtmltlea 
will  do  more  for  tbe  Indians  than  ofBosa 
loeatad  at  aome  remote  bsadquarters.  I. 
therefore,  plead  with  tbe  committee  to  allow 
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to  kMp  tntaet  all  local  eon- 


iWUltM 
,.      .  to 

f  oiMt  aficquau  funda  for  ui*  health.  adtt« 
a|id  otbar  Mnrlcaa  which  tb«  Gov- 

lit  to  fumlali 


Farai 


loreaa  Memb«n  Spfit  •■  CVP 
Uad  PoUcj 


EXfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

H(tN.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAUvoaMi* 
IN  TH^  HOU8X  OP  RSPRISKNTA'nVXS 
I  Friday.  Aprti  25.  1947 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California.     Mr. 

the  matter  of  the  retention  of 

the  ant^peculation  clause  In  the  recla- 

iw  is  one  of  great  Importance  to 

the  people  of  California.  A  very  Illumi- 
nating t  rtlcle  pertaining  to  this  subject 
ished  in  the  San  Francisco  News 
under  t  le  date  of  April  9.  1947.  which 
reads  as  follows: 
P*ai(  BnuAO 


Th« 
mant  of 
Farm 


grmli^ 


Owtral 

Mtar 

Daual 


tot 

ganlMti^n 
baaa  an 


8PUT    OW    CVP    LAMS 
POUCT 

(By  Veraon  O'lUUly) 
,  bltur  dUpuM  between  a  seg- 
tha  'mambarahlp  of  the  California 
Padaratlon    and    lu    poUcy- 
;  loard  of  dlratton  over  tha  latter'* 
to  the  HO  awa  UmlUtlon  in  the 
Talley  waa  undwaoorad  today  in  a 
C  A.  TalboU.  of  Turlock.  to  J.  J. 


tit  m 


Mt.  Tilbott  haa  baan  a  member  of  tha 

30  yean.    Mr.  Deuel  heada  the  or> 

utauy«  Aapartaaent.     He  haa 

actlra  ovpaMBt  of  the  Bureau  of 

and  bitter  antagontat 

«<   t>-e   lao-acra   Umltattoa 


optia 


•1 

the 

bureau 
the  fact^ 
of  CVP 
P.  O.  * 
Kara 
Land  Ct 
othar 
^pwiritately 
■bb  Joa  |uln 
Chi  j-gad 


pait 


Cointy 


CaUforala 
radan 
conflai 
wortk 


rarlama'  Aop 
coaflBca»d< 


Tn«   turlock    man    bald    it    >*di 
.  _  •     to  ftatf  Um  Calirorida  Perm 

Bttraau  Kdaratlon  aaifylBg  the  ball  in  thta 
fight  foi  the  PaciAc  Oaa  *  Bactrlc  Co,  and 
tba  Stat)  chnmber  of  oommerca  agalnet  ttoa 
kU  fai  mer  end  the  returned  vataran." 
"This  reclamation  law  with  ita  I00«acra 
ItmlUUo  Q."  he  wrote,  "haa  eenred  the  Uiter- 
eeta  of  tl «  farre-home  owner  for  4S  yaara  and 
now  the  CPBP  haa  exiddenly  dlaeorarad  tha 
technlea  Itlea  which  will  make  the  Bureau  of 
K  iMW,  uatng  your  own  words,  Tba 
'  of  CVP  for  year*  to  eome.'  " 

BUaSAU  COKIBOI. 

that  tha  people,  when  they  rerlew 

45     yeara'     operation     of     tha 

*     *     would  prefer.  If  they  had 

to  have  It  the    economic  maater' 

ihan  to  have  CVP  conlrolled  by  the 

K..  Southern  Pacific.  Standard  Oil. 

Land  Co..  IflUar  *  Lux.  Boaton 

Tejon  Ranch  Co..  and  about  lAO 

corpora ttona  and  Indlvlduala  that  own 

1.500.000  acrea  of  land  in  tha 

Valley." 

■daon  Abel,  irrigation  attorney 

for   tha  CPBP  at   many   liaar- 

reclamation  matter*,  "falaely  rapra- 


He 

who 

inga  on 

aanta  ttia  (IdO-acra  limitation)  program  aa 


•p<aka 


I  wil  maka 


a  praaant  of  $5,000  to  tha 

Farm  Bureau  if  you  can  prove  the 

law.  aa  it  now  stands,  haa  ever 

or  can  cooBseata.  one  doUar*8 

any  man's  proparty,"  be  eootinuad. 


CSALLSMOS 

**X  ehaUanga  you  or  anyone  to  ahow 
taatanea  in  the  45  yeirs  during  which 
rtelamatlon  law  has  been  in  force  when 
has  oparated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  it  waa  enacted  to  serve. " 

Mr.  Talbott  further  crltlclaed  Mr   Abel 
repreaentlcg  hlmaalf  in  the  Crittenden 
mlttee  beartnga  at  Bacramento  recently 
spaakhag  for  48.000  California  farm  famllie 
in  MMMOoy  opposing  the  160-acre  limit 
tlon. 

"I   am  a  member  of  a  State-wide 
mlttee  which   has  circulated   thousanda 
petition*  In  the  past  2  months  requc 
retention   of   the   160- acre   limitation."   Ut2 
Talbott  wrou.    "On  theee  petitions  we  hat 
sacured.  by  hoDeat  re?reaentatlon.  the 
natures  of  llMwaiiili  of  Parm  Bureau 
l>en  who  wwt  and  are  very  voclferoua 
their  support  of  the  IHO-acre  limitation 
In    their   denunciation   of   the   CPB   for 
oppoaitlon  thereto. 

"I  therefore  challenge  your  right  to 
tlfy  that  you  repreaant  45.000  farm  fi 
or  any  specific  number  of  farm  familes.    Tc 
do  have  the  right  to  say  you  represent 
directors  of  the  CFB. 

"However,  those  directors  have  never  trii 
CO  Mwrtaiii  the  will  of  tka  Baemberablp 
thta  matter.  On  the  eoatrary.  they  have  ei 
deavored  with  some  degree  of  succeas  to 
the  opinlona  of  the  members. 

"Mot  once  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  hai 
a  wide  acquaintance  m  many  paru  of  thl 
State,  have  the  directors  sought  full  and  ux 
biased  opinion." 

Mr.  Talbott's  challenge  to  the  Parm  B\ 
reau  merely  placed  Iri  writing  verbal  chal^ 
lenges  of  like  tenor  which  have  been  vole 
at  hearlnga  In  earloua  paru  of  the  SUt 
within  the  paat  year. 


Control  of  Predatory  Animalt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAtxroaNU 

Uf  THI  HOOBI  OP  RIPRBSINTATIVBB 

Friday.  April  35.  1947 

Mr.  LEA.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  In  s] 
pathy  with  tha  leceral  purpoaes  of 
Appropriations  Commltteo  to  reduct  ti 
penses  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
now  have  annual  appropriations  beyoi 
what  the  country  can  expect  to  carry  o\ 
any  long  course  of  years.    Now,  wl 
times  are  flush  and  the  Treasury  is 
celvlng  a  large  Income,  ts  an  approprlal 
time  to  begin  the  reduction  of  our 
tional  debt  by  substiintial  payments. 

However,  we  must  regard  the  Oovei 
ment  as  a  going  concern  whose  nor 
and  necessary  functions  should  be  ke| 
In  a  healthy  condition  as  a  best  met 
of  meeting  our  obligations,    I  regret 
the  committee  found  it  necessary  to 
the  appropriations  proposed  for  pre 
tory  animal   and   rodent  control   fi 
$1,000,000    to    $750,000    for    the 
ye«r  l&M. 

For  many  years,  aa  a  Representatlt 
from  the  West.  I  liave  consistently 
deavored  to  support  an  increased  ef 
ency  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
cooperate  with  local  Interests  in  ct 
Ing  on  the  fight  tor  predatory-ai 
control  against  coyotes,  wolves,  mot 
Uln  llona,  sod  l>ol>cats. 
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OBS.  I  Include  the  following  editoria] 
which  appears  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Stsr  of  AprU  25.  1M7: 

OOHCIUaTIOtt  mVKB 

One  provision  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
labor  bills  which  deserves  more  careful  con- 
aldcration  than  it  seema  to  have  received  la 
that  which  taJces  the  Conciliation  Service 
out  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  seta  It 
up  aa  an  independent  agency. 

Itte  reasons  for  thia  move  are  obsctire. 
One  theory  seema  to  bt  that  since  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  representing  labor,  a  subordinate  agency 
of  the  dcjjartment  cannot  function  fairly  In 
a  mediatory  role.  Another  argument  te  that 
the  present  set-up  brings  the  Government 
Into  labor  disputes  In  a  partisan  role. 

Actually,  however,  no  evidence  has  been 
producer  to  show  that  the  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice has  fxinctioned  either  as  a  prolabor  or 
as  a  political  agency.  On  the  contrary,  there 
la  much  testimony  on  the  reeord  from 
spokesmeh  for  management  and  labor  that 
the  service  as  cxirrently  constituted  has 
functioned  Impartially  and  effectively.  One 
of  the  few  recommendations  upon  vrhlch  the 
Praaident's  labor-management  conference  of 
1946  could  agree  called  for  "reorganization 
of  the  United  States  Conciliation  Service  to 
the  end  that  It  will  be  established  as  an 
effective  and  completely  Impartial  agency 
within  the  department.**  The  reorgantea- 
tion  of  the  service  within  the  department 
has  taken  place.  Its  effectiveness  Is  attested 
by  the  settlement  of  more  than  13.000  dis- 
putes last  year,  and  there  la  no  complaint 
of  partiality.  So  why  take  it  out  of  the 
Labor  Department? 

Another  proposed  change  which  deserves 
more  scrutiny  Is  the  provision  for  a  OO-day 
waiting  period  before  a  labor  contract  can 
be  abrogated.  At  best,  the  usefulness  of  this 
is  dubioxis.  and  many  experienced  negoti- 
ators beUtvt  that  it  actually  makea  more 
dUBoult  tba  adjustment  of  dlspvrtes.  In  any 
•vant.  it  is  a  point  which  ahottld  get  more 
attention  during  the  8enat«  debate  than  it 
haa  received  in  committee. 

A  ftnal  point,  but  an  Important  one,  has 
to  do  with  funds  for  this  agency.  The  Con- 
eUlation  Sarvloa  has  tMan  doing  a  good  Job. 
But  Coiigraa  now  la  considering  a  reduction 
in  its  funds  and  a  complsts  rtvamping  of 
its  orgaxUaatlonal  strticturt.  With  tht  pros- 
pects for  future  industrial  harmony  bttsg 
sons  too  good,  tha  legislators  would  be  well 
adrlacd  to  look  a  little  more  oarefuUy  before 
tlMf  take  this  leap. 


Indutbr  a>d  Lsbsr  Betrayed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


OF  MBW 

IN  TEX  HODSX  OF  BSPRESKNTATI7BS 
Friday,  Aprti  25,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricou,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  statement  by  Mr.  C.  6.  J.  Molitor 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  April  24.  1947.  This  presentation  of 
facts  by  Mr.  liloUtor  shows  clearly  the 
extent  to  which  American  laborers  are 
being  injured,  in  fact  sold  out.  by  our 
State  Department. 

The  statement  follows: 

Our  little  industry  employing  ai^rozi- 
mataly  7.000  aiullad  workers,  has  appeared 
before  this  committee  la  opposltioc  to  tha 


eztenstooa  of  the  Trade  Agreemmta  Aot  ta 
IMO  and  again  in  1M6.  On  both  oeeaatona 
w«  have  pleaded  for  Jxiat  such  aa  investiga- 
tion aa  you  have  very  wisely  Instituted.  Wa 
have  oppoaed  and  now  oppoee  continuation 
of  this  program  which  haa  resulted  In  "one- 
way reciprocity ."  It  is  time  that  we  calmly 
take  a  lot*  at  the  reeord  to  Judge  Juat  how 
thla  wide  delegation  of  congressional  power 
has  t>een  used. 

Due  to  the  Intervention  of  war,  but  rela- 
tively few  American  tndustrlea  have  been  In- 
jured seriously  up  to  the  present  aa  a  result 
of  tariff  reductiona  effected  under  trade  agree- 
ments. You  can  be  certain,  however,  that 
with  the  return  of  normalcy  many  more  In- 
dtistrtea  win  be  very  sertously  injured  and 
njoet  particularly  thoae  employing  greater 
numbers  of  American  workers  in  their  pro- 
duction, textUea  being  a  moat  notable  ex- 
ample. 

Again,  and  again,  and  again  have  we  been 
told  that  trade  agreementa  reduce  trade 
barriers  and  Increase  American  employment. 
Let  us  aee  how  much  substance  there  is  to 
that  contention. 

Our  Industry  was  beyond  question  very 
seriously  injured  and  waa  being  snoffed  out 
of  existence  In  1938.  1939,  and  1940.  aa  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
Prance  In  1986.  The  fall  of  France  In  June 
1940  saved  us.  I  hesitate  cluttering  the 
record  with  the  details  of  omt  dlflJcultles  and 
their  cauflee.  Believe  me  the  evidence  Is  pre- 
ponderantly conclusive  and  It  was  made  a 
part  of  the  record  of  this  committee  then 
considering  the  extension  of  this  act  In  1MB 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Jrtnam. 

But.  despite  the  Impertling  of  the  Indm- 
try  through  tariff  red'jctlona  in  the  previous 
French  and  Rrltlsh  •greements  the  ax  la 
about  to  tall  again.  Laces  are  listed  In  both 
the  contemplated  agreements  with  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  for  ettll  further 
reduction  In  rataa.  These  fvrther  reduc- 
tions are  being  eonaMered  notwithstanding 
the  tact  that  a  subataatlve  provtalon  of  the 
Trade  Agreementa  Act  provldea  that  tba 
President  may  reduce  United  Statea  tariffs 
whenerar  b«  flnda  aa  a  fact,  that  th«y  are 
unduly  burdaning  or  hindering  the  foreign 
trade  of  tba  Uatted  States. 

Though  aalttrar  time  nor  eomplete  data 
hav«  baan  available  to  me,  I  have  diseovad 
soma  very  irregular  procedure  In  aagotut- 
Ing  these  trade  agretmanta  as  wall  aa  aftw 
tlMlr  Bafotlation.  Let  us  ones  osora  survey 
the  ctrouoistanoas  preoadlBg  tha  trada  agree« 
asMit  with  Fraaea  which  haa  oaond  oor  ln> 
duatry  so  asaay  dlABUlttaa. 

While  wa  wera  earryiag  oa  praliaUaary  ae- 
fotlatloaa  with  the  Preach  Oovanuaaat. 
preparatory  to  worklag  out  specific  details  at 
the  agreemaat,  tha  Praneh  ralaad  their  tarlfls 
on  Amcrieaa  products  avowedly  for  bargala- 
ing  purposes.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull  aclcnowladgad 
that  fact  pubUdy.  Ha  than  atated  that  we 
■my  not  bergaia  oa  tariffs  la  the  light  of 
such  circumstaaoaa.  Time  paased  and  bar- 
gain we  did. 

We  reduced  our  tarlflla  while  Ftaace  re- 
duced her  tariffs  to  tba  extent  of  but  part 
ot  the  Increaaea  which  bad  been  effected  for 
bargaining  purpoaea. 

But  that  la  only  the  beginning.  Tba 
French  franc  waa  valued  at  6.0  eenta  on  the 
effective  data  of  the  agreement,  namely  June 
15.  1936.  In  4  months  to  the  day.  tlie  franc 
was  devalued  to  4.6  centa  and  by  the  end 
oi  1830.  to  a  oenU.  It  ia  now  OM  cant. 
Article  XI  ai  the  French  agreement  atatea: 

"In  the  event  that  a  wide  variation  occurs 
la  tha  rate  of  exchange  between  the  cur- 
rendas  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  the  government  of  either  country,  if 
it  considers  the  variation  so  aubatantlal  aa 
to  prejudice  the  industries  or  onmrneree  of 
the  country,  shall  be  free  to  propose  negotia- 
tions for  a  modification  or  to  terminata  thla 
agreeoMnt  in  Ita  entirety  on  80  days  wxlttea 
notlca." 


Aa  a  leralt  oC  thto  vary  vlolant  currency 
devahiatlon.  Preach  lacaa  laadad  in  the 
Unttad  States— 4taty  paid  far  below  prices  m 
nraaoe  In  1034— without  duty.  In  effect  wa 
had  even  leas  than  free  trade,  we  were  la 
effect  eubsldlzing  French  produeta  entering 
our  porta. 

Of  course,  aa  haa  been  the  euatomary  prac- 
tice, the  State  Department  did  not  Invoke 
the  provisions  of  article  XI.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion In  1989  a^nowledged  off  the  record  our 
dtfllcnltles,  but  advised  ua  that  It  waa  diplo- 
matically Inexpedient  to  take  action.  Our 
little  IndUHtry  was  being  made  the  sacrificial 
lamb  at  the  altar  of  diplomatic  expediency. 

Under  tije  agreement,  France  granted  us 
so-called  most -favored-nation  treatment. 
But.  let  us  aee  what  that  phrase  means.  Tba 
French  have  a  three-column  tariff.  Under 
the  agreement  many  of  our  exoorts  which 
were  previously  assessed  under  the  interme- 
diate and  maximum  rate?  of  tlielr  bargaining 
tariff,  were  reduced  to  the  minimum  ratea 
afforded  many  other  countrtee. 

But,  in  1837  and  1938,  the  French  Govern- 
ment raised  their  minimum  tariff  rates  far 
beyond  the  maximum  rates  existing  on  tba 
effective  date  of  the  agreement,  and  have  re- 
peatedly niised  them  ever  since. 

One  needs  no  more  outstanding  examples 
than  the  actions  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  aasfisslng  of  their  tariffs,  to  be  con- 
vinced thtit  trade  agreements  have  not  re- 
duced French  trade  berrters.  I  shall  quota 
the  French  tariff  ratea  on  American  gaac^ne 
as  an  example  of  what  actxully  haa  been  oc- 
curring alnce  our  trade  agreement  with 
France  In  1036. 

The  French  tariff  on  American  gasollna, 
which  vraa  formerly  one  of  our  large  exporta, 
was  3  francs  per  100  kllograma.  Under  tha 
bargaining  tariff  tt  waa  ralred  to  6S  JO  franca. 
Under  the  treaty  It  waa  6S.20  francs.  In  1088 
it  was  rained  to  197  franca.  On  February  1. 
1945,  it  was  raised  to  800  francs.  On  Sep- 
tember 1.  1946.  it  waa  again  ralaad  to  IJOO 
franca,  or  40,000  percent  of  what  It  waa  before 
our  BO-ealled  reelproeal  trade  agreement. 

Arc  our  industries  to  be  further  Imperiled 
In  the  reduction  of  their  tariffs  to  obtain 
a  reduction  la  the  Ftmoh  tariff  on  gasoline 
Uiat  has  been  increased  so  greatly  and  ao 
frequently? 

What  Is  nu>ra.  through  economic  expedi- 
ency, the  llrtnoh  Oovernment  has  signed  ona 
bUatMral  trade  stfreeiaeat  after  \h»  othar  la 
tha  past  a  yeata,  most  aotable  c(  whlOh  are 
thoee  with  Belgium.  Bwedea.  Caechoslovakla. 
Argentina,  and  Bussla.  France  has  not  been 
aloaa  la  that  procedure,  as  Xorway.  Sweden, 
Fialaad.  Deaourk,  B^iua,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Swltsarland 
liave  negotiated  bilateral  agreements  la  the 
past  Ig  months  with  ahaost  every  othar 
countqr  in  Europe,  and  as  well  with  many 
Latin -American  countries.  These  are  prior 
obilgatlonH  that  eannoC  be  changed  through 
trade  agreementa. 

I  ha\j  Just  repaired  to  the  Preach  raialag 
their  tarlf Cs  for  bargaining  purpoaea.  That 
procedure  saeaia  to  have  become  cntnmoa 
practloe.  I  ahall  read  exeerpta  from  artlelea 
ta  tlia  praas  preceding  aagotlatlona  for  aa 
i^reement  with  Argentina.  The  aecreey  aur- 
rouadlng  praltmlaary  converaatlors  relative 
to  that  agreement  can  but  make  one  wonder. 

A  front-page  headline  of  the  New  York 
Ttaaea,  August  34.  1080.  reada:  "Unttad  SUtea 
and  Argentina  plan  trade  pact,  Wellea  dla- 
cloaee— long  peehmlaary  talks  ease  dlffleul- 
tles." 

A  headline  on  tha  twenty-fourth  page  of 
the  aame  edition  reads:  "Argentina  tMglna  to 
check  imports." 

The  article  reads: 

"One  of  the  most  drastic  cuts  Is  undw  the 
heading  of  typewriters  and  caSh  registers  nsed 
hare,  the  total  imports  of  which  la  the  first 
quarter  of  IMO  may  not  ooeed  90  percent  of 
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re^ruary  26.  1947.  Argentina  complete- 
importations  of  refrigerators, 
American  export. 

it  that  it  Is  thought  that  thsss 

are  past  history.  I  shall  bring  you 

dkts.     As  you  are  aware,  we  are  at 

isgotutlng  trade  agreemenu  with  17 

at  Geneva. 

u^s  to  those  i4(rewMoU.  I  ihall  read 

article  appearing  in  the  New  York 

'  rpbruary  16.  1M7     This  is  a  Cabls 

U  Belgium,  on  Pebruary  15, 1947: 

ON  TABtrra  rscss  MrsaMsirr 

"Moet  countries  la  Burope  are  elaboratuig 
at  duties  as  •  bsal»  for  bar- 
work  is  iaaa«pMt.** 

We  are  to  b«  hoodwlaksd 
M  we  have  been  (or  IS  years.    In 
of  FiMMO  U  18M  and  Argsntina  in 
were  hoodwinked   with   the   fuU 
of  our  Department  of  State.    Bven 
Paraguay,    while    nsgotiatioQS    for    a 
pending,  adopted  a  surcharge  on 
of  8  peroent. 
a  trade  i^reement  with  Mexico 
JaaiMry  SO.  IMS.  wttk  tho  eustom- 
.  ^  -  ^       of  roftadat  tnds  bar- 
country  baa  oonalstontly  sllected 
of   tariff   increaeee   on   American 
I  shall  read  a  few  headlines  from 
our  yor4lgn  Conunercs  Weekly: 

"liMrcfi  23.  1948:  Import  dutlss  (Mexican) 

sharply   on    various   textiles   and 

Increasee  range  from    190  to  172 


av  >wod  purpoae 
Ibat 


"Fsbrliary  ».  194«:  Import  duties  (Mexi- 
can) dcubled  on  a  large  number  of  items: 
Automs  lie  pencils,  fountain  pens,  eleetrte 
wire.  ra]uo  cabinets,  cigarette  lighters,  etc. 

2a.  1945:  Nylon  hosiery  duty  (Mex- 
Imi  tmbort)  raised  900  percent  from  1  peso 
to  4  pestJs  per  pair. 

18.    1945:  Mexican   import    tariff 

(n  wool  have  i>een  substantially  in- 

luty  on  wool  tops  raised  280  per- 


eontlnne  tndeflnltety  to  cite  to  you 

insunces    to   prove   conclusively 

Mexlcaa  OuimiMSUt  has  not  been 

of  the  Med  for  wdMciin  hee  trade 

by  this  program  of  ours. 

date  of  July  29.  1948.  the  Mexican 

sstahttabed   a  commission   for 

of  foreign  trade.     It  is  well  to 

thinking  of  otbsr  nations  which 

be  in  direct  conflict  with  our  ob- 

I  quots  ths  principal  stated  ob- 

«f  this  Mexican  tstalSB  trads  com- 


Pi^ectian  of  national  production. 
•  •  •  • 

Ptot«ctloo  of  tndUBtrIss  with  dus  re- 
Ions  on  related  iMimchee  of 


Permission    to    import    raw    materials 

lUfactuied  axxd  manufactured  prcd- 

whcn  these  do  not  exist  In  ths 

exist  m  tMOSelcnt  qtiantltles  or 


when  they  srs  neeeeeary  for  the  devclopmei 
of  s  domsstlc  Industry.** 

There,  in  my  opinion.  Is  sound  reall 
principle. 

We  negoUatsd  a  trads  agreement  with 
United  Kingdom  in  Itosiaihor 
the  pound  sterling  waa  valuod  at  $6.05; 
days  after  and  even  before  the  treaty 
effective.  Great  Briuin  devaltiated  the 
to  94  65.    It  is  now  94  04. 

War  intervened  too  soon  to  Judge  the 
effecu  of  the  duty  reductions  and  conci 
ctirrcncy  depreciation  as  this  agreement  wi 
affective  on  January  1.  1939.  But.  befc 
war  chaaBSd  the  •ttiiatlon  a  gocd  many 
our  induetrlss  were  bi;glnning  to  feel  the  ii 
pact  of  competition  of  products  from 
British  Isles.  The  cpera  lions  of  the  stt 
ling  bloc  before  and  even  after  our  agre 
ment  made  the  Brlt.sh  agreement  in  eff< 
a  joke.  No  less  an  ndmlnlstratlon  stalwt 
than  Dsaa  JaiMa  Landls  has  publicly  !^'at 
that  no  iMpattw  within  the  sterling 
could  import  any  American  products  ui 
such  products  wers  not  made  by  sterling  bl 
countries. 

Today  there  Is  almost  no  freedom  of 
within  the  British  Binplre. 

Despite  our  agreement  and  as  well,  deepi 
the  provisions  of  our  loan,  ths  United  Kl 
dom  currently  hss  bsen  pursuing  the 
uctlca  Mr  Snyder  recently  -  slspped 
on  the  wrUt."  but  it  U  inurestlng  to 
that  they  did  not  change  the  objectlonal 
provision  In  their  bllatsral  agreetneot  wt 
Argentina,  whereby  funds  were  frcsen  ' 
purchases  within  the  sterling  bloc. 

1  do  not  criticise  the  British  Goverui 
for  their  operaUons  of   the  Sterling   Blc 
and   for   their  empire  preference   tariffs, 
admirs  their  customary  realistic   sppr 
to  thsir  problems.    I  pray  that  some  day 
in   America   may    priictice   some   realism 
wsll  and  stop  preaching  ths  nonsense 
trade  a^eoBMBU  are  the  panacea  (or  all 
Uls  of  world  trade  and  will  Insure   w< 
peace.    It  la  high  time  that  our  State 
partment  learned  the  facta  of  life  relatlt 
to  world  trade. 

When   we   realise   that   the  regulation 
foreign  trade  by  all  the  other  nations  of 
earth  is  predicated  on  economic  necessity  i 
with  a  view  to  national  security,  we 
stop  being  naive  in  the  l>ellef  that  this 
way  reciprocity  of  curs  is  going  to  ct 
the  sctioos  of  the  other  nations. 

This  program  of  ours  cannot  possibly 
III!  I  lOifiil  In  the  next  decade,  at  least. 

Take  a  look  at  Europe.    Wtt 
the  Russian   orbit.   Latvia.  BMoola.   Lit 
anla.   CzechoalOTakia.   Tugoalavla.   Bulgi 
Ronanla.    Albania.    Austria.    Hungary- 
only  time  and  the  Politburo  can  name 
others      There  surely  can  be  no  freeing 
trade  within  those  nations:  Russia  will 
to  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  many  < 
tries  of  sterling  block  and  empire  preferei 
within  the  British  Dominion.    The  Ui 
Kingdom  would  commit  economic  sulc 
they  abandoned  tbeee  two  tradi 
Tou  can  tie  certain  that  she  wlB  not  do 
In  fact.  Sir  Stafford  Crtpps  stated,  st  Gem 
a  few  days  ago.  that  Britain  must  cont 
empire  preference  tariffs. 

Let  ua  survey  the  situation  in  Latin 
Central  America.  At  Chapultepcc 
soundly  rebuffed  In  our  '"M""""*  of  ell 
natlng  Uriffs  and  practldflf  INO  trade  wit 
the  Americas.  Our  neighbors  to  the 
very  wisely  snd  again  realistically  stal 
their  insistence  on  protecting  their  exl 
and  contemplated  new  Industrlee.  Some  J 
their  actions  which  I  have  quoted.  Indl 
their  Intentions.  At  Geneva  the  repre 
tlves  of  both  Chile  snd  Bmsll  recently  franl 
these  intentions. 
holds  out  no  great  hopes  of  rffectt 
tng  this  proi;ram.  India  who  has  empire 
erenee  tartffti  has  been  feverishly  indutti 
Ixlng  and  has  been  rigidly  contro..:r.g 


la  Is  in  the  throes 
last  for  generations, 
ly  decsdes  to  return 
Korea  and  Manchuria 
In  addition  to  these 
%ttei  nation  resorting 
socialism,  commu- 
inlsm.     The  question 
are    the    countries 
possibly  can  reduce? 
that  question  is  self- 
ils  ephemeral  cbjec- 
•  jeopardlx'.ng  the  jobs 
rs  whose  standards  of 
by  far.  of  all  the  na- 
pe of  one  burning  de- 
American  public  last 
[rettim  to  democratic 
It.     Oiu-  country  has 
le  Executive  snd  to 
bureaucratic,  uncon- 
le  Constitution  has 
the  Congress  the  Im- 
ig  tariffs.    It  is  their 
re  properly  and  cqul- 
i  Is  time  that  Congress 
itlons  and  divests  us 
delegation  of  power, 
in  ofun  stated   that 
this  act  would  cause 
our  attempts  at  in- 
Kce   of   the  world.     I 
of    that   contention, 
propaganda  dlssemi- 
apartment  and  others, 
»t.  created  Jtist  such  a 
itcnded.  In  the  minds 
governments   of   tbs 

Vanoxnbxxo    and 

I  to  compromlss  provl- 

possibilities  of  bn- 

lustrles  through  tariff 

ide  agreements. 

leard  ropes  tedly  from 

the  proponents  of  this 

its  of  so-called  escape 

rated  in  future  trade 

after  that  clatise  in 

It.    Let  us  not  be  lulled 

Ich  asstiranoes.    There 

in  the  past  of  any 

[escape  provisions:  and 

IS  In  the  same  hands. 

kdustrles  under  current 

rer  be  subordinsted  to 

and    International 

we  grant  as  an  as- 
I  will  be  Invoked 

Its.  Row  about  ths 
)der  which  tariff  rates 
American  Industrleaf 
)ut  them? 

been  s  part  of  al- 
ritten  to  date,  prind- 
making  changea  per- 
Bncy    depreciation.      I 

I  of  State  to  show  one 

hsve  been  invoked  In 
violent  currency  de- 

the  press  report  that 
serious  consideration 
In  future  trade  agree- 

II  American    industry, 
have  hsd  that  power 

^fy  him  to  indicate  one 
has  acted  to  savs  an 

essential  that  trsde 

|ted  in  the  future  snd 

Ithin  the  administra* 

oft -expressed  deolro 

threatened  American 

following  stiggestlons 

^tomstlc  provision  for 
ting  of  compensatory 
(valuation  of  currency 
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S.  A  mandatory  (Rtivlsion  requiring  the 
President  to  adjust  United  States  tarilTB  to 
eqtiallze  landed  costs  of  foreign  products 
with  American  selling  prices  of  like  or  simi- 
lar articles  whenever  it  shall  be  fotmd  upon 
Investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  In  public  hearing,  that  an  estab- 
llahed  American  Industry  is  being  Injured  or 
threatened  becsuse  of  duty  reductions  made 
in  any  trade  agreement.  Such  hearing  shall 
be  called  at  the  request  of  such  American 
Industry. 

S.  Restore  the  application  at  the  i»t>vl8lons 
of  sections  336  and  516  B  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  items,  the  duties  of  which  have  been 
reduced  or  bound  In  trade  agreements.  The 
restoration  of  section  396  will  eflecttiate  my 
second  suggestion. 

The  restoration  of  section  516  B  will  grant 
to  an  aggrieved  industry  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  litigating  matters  arising  out  of 
trade  agreements. 

4.  Make  it  obligatory  that  the  State  De- 
partment publish  the  specific  Items  of  a 
tariff  paragraph  that  are  to  be  negotiated 
and  the  contemplated  reductions  in  tariffs, 
prior  tp  public  hearings  preceding  trade  ne- 
gotiations. Only  with  that  knowledge  ean 
an  Industry  prceent  to  our  negotiators  rele- 
vant facts  in  defense  of  their  futtire  welfare. 

I  offer  thsee  recommendations  as  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  political  as  well  as  the 
economic  phases  of  this  problem.  We  are 
most  tuialterably  opposed  to  reciprocal  trade 
agroeaaoots  as  enacted  in  the  IS  years  of  ths 
■flatenm  of  this  act.  They  have  not  reduced 
trade  borrtera  oscept  our  own  tariffa. 

That  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Mr. 
WUltfd  L.  Thorp.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Sconomlo  Affairs,  on  March  17  last.  Be- 
fore the  World  Conference  on  Mineral  Re- 
soiut^s,  he  stated  that  world-trade  bturlers 
are  far  worse  now  than  before  the  war  and 
that  international  trade  pacts  had  failed. 
He  fiu-ther  stated  "much  of  the  world's  trade 
today  la  carried  on  within  a  framework  of 
specific  qtx>ta  reetrletlons.  These,  obviously, 
are  liktfy  to  be  much  more  harmful  than 
tariffs."  Tliat.  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our 
chief  proponents  of  trade  agreements.  And 
we  have  been  Jec^Mirdizing  our  industries 
through  tariff  reductions  for  19  years  to  ac- 
complish that. 

Never  before  were  truer  words  uttered  than 
thoae  of  Senator  Hooh  BtrrLBS.  when  he  re- 
cently stated  that  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment program  was  a  "gigantic  hoax  on  the 
American  public."  A  gigantic  hoax.  Indeed, 
It  baa  been.  Mr.  Thorp's  remarks  acknowl- 
edge the  bankruptcy  and  futility  of  this 
program.  As  a  matter  of  record,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  a  Isck  of  a  sincere  desire 
on  our  part  to  reduce  trade  barriers  of  other 
nations,  except  thoee  of  the  United  States. 

Our  State  Department  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Prance  raised  their  tariffs  prior 
to  specific  negotiations  for  bargaining  pur- 
poses. The  secrecy  preceding  the  news  ex- 
posure of  preliminary  negotiations  with  Ar- 
gentins  hsd,  in  my  opinion,  sinister  signifi- 
cance. Except  In  the  single  Instance  of  our 
objections  to  Sweden's  bllsteral  trade  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  we  have  remained  mute 
whOe  practically  every  nation  with  whom 
we  have  negotiated  trade  treaties  have 
effected  bilateral  agreements,  have  invoked 
exchange  controls.  Import  quotas.  Import 
licensing,  application  of  varying  currency 
values  to  various  nations,  eontlnuous  in- 
creaeci  In  their  tariffs,  embargoes.  Internal 
taxes,  and  surcharge  taxee  on  our  imports 
and  devaluation  of  currencies,  all  oontrary 
to  oin-  agreements.  This  program  Is  bank- 
rupt.   How  much  longer  must  we  pursue  it? 

Unless  one  Is  possessed  with  a  fanatical 
desire  to  destroy  our  standards  of  llvli^  for 
which  we  have  worked  so  diligently,  or  to 
effect  social  rovolutloa.  It  Jurt  does  DOt 


m 


In  view  of  the  many  adtnowledged  evi- 
dences of  the  Infiltration  of  disloyal  toroea 
within  our  Government,  it  is  well  to  question 
the  purposes  of  our  continued  advocacy  of 


reduced  tarUh  and  in  tact,  tree  trade.  For 
let  us  remember  that  the  founder  of  eom- 
mtmlam,  Karl  Marx,  categorically  Uukvaed 
free  trade.  He  stated  that  free  trade  broke 
up  old  nationalities  and  hastened  the  social 
revcJutlon. 

You  are  to  be  soon  confronto''  with  con- 
sideration of  our  participation  In  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organisation.  We  firmly  in- 
dorse such  participation  but  we  unalterably 
oppose  parUdpatlon  in  the  contemplated  or- 
ganization as  proposed  in  the  so-called  pre- 
liminary redraft  of  a  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  as  publUbed  re- 
cently by  our  Department  of  State.  That  is 
a  plan  for  world  collectJviam,  which  may 
well  sound  the  death  knell  of  American  free 
enterprise  and  delegate*  to  an  Intematlcmal 
authority  the  control  of  our  economy. 

It  IB  a  pity  that  such  a  document  has 
'been  prconulgated.  There  is  su<ai  obvious 
need  for  an  organization  to  aid  in  the  en- 
couragement of  world  trade  procedures  that 
no  argument  need  be  advanced  to  prove  the 
case  for  It.  Why  the  gentlemen  within 
whoee  province  it  was  to  phrase  the  con- 
templated charter,  have  vitiated  Its  possi- 
bilities of  acceptance  by  attempting.  In  one 
fell  swoop,  to  cure  all  of  the  economic  ills 
of  the  world,  is  beyond  oomprebenslon.  To 
study  with  you  the  89  articles  incorporated 
In  this  charter  would  require  weeks  Instead 
of  minutes  o^  your  time.  There  are,  of 
oouree.  many  beneficial  proposals  that  should 
be  a  part  of  any  International  Trade  Or- 
ganlaatlon  that  may  be  ultimately  adopted. 

Due  to  restrictions  of  time,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  but  a  few  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable articles. 

Under  chapter  UI,  article  2.  on  employ- 
ment, we  may  well  transfer  the  right  to  jobs 
for  workers  to  the  dictates  of  an  interna- 
tional authority.  That  article  provides,  in 
the  event  that  our  own  domestic  measures 
do  not  accomplish  "effective  demand  and  em- 
ployment," they  "ahould  be  suppl«nented  by 
International  action."  There  we  have  preg- 
nant poaslbillties  for  a  world  WPA.  CPA.  or 
OPA. 

I  refer  you  to  chapter  IV,  article  12,  para- 
graphs I,  n.  m,  and  IV.  Under  those  pro- 
visions we  shall  have  agreed  to  furnish  to 
any  member  nation,  In  fact  any  business 
entity  or  any  prlvatis  Individual  within  any 
member  nation,  within  our  power  to  do  so, 
the  cspital,  materials,  eqiUpment.  advance 
technologies,  trained  workers,  and  manage- 
rial skill  neoeesary  for  the  estsblishment 
within  that  nation  of  any  Industry  which 
Is  now  existent  in  the  United  States. 

Due  to  otir  wage  rates,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly higher  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  have  been  compelled  to  develop 
technologies  which  In  some  Industries  hsve 
made  It  possible  to  export  their  products  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  cm  a  competitive  prlee 
basis.  In  the  cases  of  other  industries, 
those  technologies  have  made  possible  com- 
peting with  foreign  products  in  the  United 
States,  despite  tariffs  Insufficient  to  equalise 
wage  differentials. 

Such  a  provision,  together  with  our  cur- 
rent program  to  reduce  our  tariffs  ftirther, 
can  do  nought  but  bring  economic  chaos  and 
reduce  our  standards  of  living  to  the  aver- 
age mean-low  world  standards. 

Let  us  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  Department  of  State,  have 
not  in  mind  the  serious  fulfUlment  of  that 
provision. 

With  Export-Import  Bank  funds  they  have 
already  been  doing  just  that.  We  have  con- 
structed one  of  the  most  modem  steel  plants 
in  Volta  Redondo.  Brazil,  with  United  States 
funds,  technologies,  materials,  equipment 
and  managerial  skill.  A  huge  and  most 
modem  textile  plant  has  been  constructed  in 
Mexico  under  the  same  dmimstances.  Otir 
State  Department  has  been  qtilte  vociferous 
In  annotmeing  their  plans  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  procedure. 

Under  chapter  IV,  article  24,  provisions  ars 
set  forth  for  so-called  "reciprocal  and  mu- 


tually advantageous  negotlatlona"  for  redoo- 
tions  In  tariffs.  In  other  words,  trade  agree- 
menta. 

Tou  have  already  heard  from  me  on  that 
question,  but  tmder  this  article,  something 
new  hss  been  added.  We  are  to  be  coerced 
and  Inthnidated  into  reducticms  in  our  tar- 
URb  at  the  reqtiest  of  any  member  nation. 
If  we  do  not  aee  fit  to  reduce  our  tarlffe.  My 
on  laoes.  at  the  request  of  the  Prench  Oov- 
enunent,  they  are  onpowered  to  lodge  a 
complaint  with  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. If  the  member  governments  sustain 
their  c(}mplalnt.  ITO  may  wlthbcrid  from  tis 
any  dl  the  tariff  benefits  which  we  shall  have 
obtained  under  trade  agreemenu  negotiated 
tmder  this  article.  This  to  not  only  tariff 
writing  by  coercion,  but  an  invitation  to 
international  log-rolling  and  will  set  up  ir- 
ritants that  can  well  be  <Tittni«»>i  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  any  international  trade  organi- 
sation. 

Under  article  24,  we  are  now  negotiating 
17  trade  agreements  with  16  countries,  at 
Geneva.  How  any  raaulu  can  be  expected 
from  such  ccmpllcated  prooedures,  is  beyond 
my  ken.  Sir  Stafford  Crlppa.  chairman  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  has  currently  sUted 
that  nothing  Ilka  tt  has  ever  boon  attamptod 
in  the  history  of  the  wortd.  •■oopi  in  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

Prom  the  Conference  of  Brttltfi  ftnplre 
Mattona.  htf  d  prior  to  the  Oensva  Oonvantion. 
has  come  the  inferonoe  that  if  the  Unltod 
States  did  not  agree  to  reduce  its  tariffs  on 
ootton  and  woolen  tsKtUoB  by  80  porooDt. 
there  was  no  need  for  thooe  nattans  to  go  to 
Geneva. 

There  you  observe,  is  the  first  indication 
of  tariff  writing  by  Intimidation.  Here  we 
have  a  nation,  who  throng  nooesstty,  I  ad- 
mit, is  practicing  the  moet  rigid  control  of 
her  foreign  trade,  attempting  to  coerce  the 
Utalted  States  Into  further  tariff  roduetlons, 
and  we  practice  today  the  freest  trade  of  any 
nation  of  the  world. 

Under  chapter  vn,  en^tled  "Inter-Gov- 
emmental  Commodity  Arrangements,"  we 
Shan  Indeed  give  away  our  birthright.  I 
quote  article  S : 

"To  provide,  during  the  period  which  may 
be  necessary,  a  framework  for  the  considera- 
tion and  development  of  measures  which  will 
have  as  their  purpose  economic  adjtistments 
designed  to  promote  expansion  of  consump- 
tion or  of  a  shift  of  reeotirees  and  manpower 
out  of  overexpanded  IndusMes  into  new 
and  productive  enterprlsee.  To  fortify  and 
augment  thoee  contemplated  actions  we  find 
in  article  83,  paragra|A  S,  second  part,  the 
following: 

"Such  agreements  shall  be  subject  not  only 
to  the  prlncii^es  set  forth  in  this  chapter, 
but  also  to  any  other  requirements  which 
the  organization  may  establish." 

The  commodity  dictators  of  ITO  ean  well 
regulate  our  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment under  that  provision,  which  Is 
contrary  to  the  very  prtncifdes  of  our  Re- 
public and  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of 
the  American  public  on  November  5,  last. 

I  pray  that  Congress  will  adopt  a  charter 
for  an  International  trade  organization,  but 
one  divested  of  such  provisioos  aa  are  so 
inimical  to  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
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Mr.  RODNEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  tm  editorial  which  appeared  in 
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of    ezlstlnf    tariffs    either    of    the    United      achieve  and  maintain  ftill  and  prodtictlTe      until  the  other  countries  had  developed  their 
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the  MUnrfftukM  Jmirnal  of  Aprtl  15.  1M7. 
enUtled  'Mr.  SchweUentMch's  Protert." 
This  edition*!  very  properly  crlticiies  the 
the  majority  members  of  the 
sjibcommittee  handltng  the  ap- 
proprlat  on  for  the  Dc9«rtBent  of  Labor. 
ABd  rha -acterizes  that  action  as  "Irre- 
ipon  Ihli  and  false  ecooomy."  It  seems 
to  M*  til  It  It  Is  appropriate  to  Insert  this 
editortal  at  this  time  because  of  the 
general  nterest  which  was  engendered 
by  the  tu  Uon  of  the  majority. 
The  editorial  follows: 
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Department  at  Labor  la  ona  of  tba 

In    tbe    Oorarnmant.     It    employa 

paraona.     Ita  oparaUons  budget. 

by    Prcaldent    Truman    and    the 

tai.g60.000.    The  Houae 

tbia   by 

and  tba  Houaa  Itaalf  pared  an- 

00.000— to  eovM  from  the  Bureau 

•tatlMlca  rund.    Tba  total  budget 

ba  4S  parcant. 

toM  tba  tanata  tbat  if 

ba  would 

^lacbarga  IJOO  pataoos  and  make  a 

ID  aenrleaa  to  tba  public.     Tba 

Labor  Stttlatlai.  ba  aald.  would 

i^ianga  Ita  montbly  ooaaaaMr  prtea 

quartarly  baaia.  dlaeoaMawa  reteU 

ladaaaa  for  a  aOMbw  of  citlaa. 

■oatbly  national  raperta  on  am- 

boura.  and   pay   roll.     Tba  Coo* 

'ould  ba  left  without  dl- 


ployaaant  Barvlea  budget  waa  cut 
SebwaUanbaeb  aald  thu  would 
allmlnaUon  of  all  aid  to  8taU 
t  acrvlcaa  and  leave  the  bureau 
than  a  bookkeeping  agency.     Tba 
zl  Labor  Standarda  would  have  to 
I  rogram  of  Induatrlal  aafety  promo- 
Waga  and  Bour  Dtvlalon  would 
ifduea  Ita  regional  oAoaa  and  cut  lu 
force  by  aft  percent, 
a  undoubtedly  roan  for  euU  In  tba 
lent  budget,  alaaable  onea.    It 
Ikowever.   that   the  Bouse  uaed 
rather   than   tbe   paring   knife, 
would  aecm  to  be  aome  Irraapop- 
falaa  economy.     After  all.  reliable 
atnke  conciliation,  and  bet- 
tf  labor  sundarda.  beneOt  induatry 
aa  well  aa  labor. 

if  tbe  Seaau  treats  the 
nt  budget  with  mora  fwenn 
MBoUon  than  the  Houae  apparaatly 
country  needa  an  aAdent  Depart* 
jtbor.  now  If  ever. 


PUyiaf  PaBlks?--DaTi4  Lawrence  aUs 
a  1  Frasidc^  Ta  B«  Realistic 


e:  tension  of  remarks 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


Mr 

evening 

article 

"PollUci 


or  ■VBHBrrATivn 
rrMay.  itprtf  25.  1947 

N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
s  Washington  Star  appeared  an 
by    David    Lawrence    entitled. 

Dibling  Blow  to  loon- 


omy."  which  I  sincerely  hope  came 
the  noUce  of  President  Truman.    I 
hope  that  he  took  the  article  to  heart 

Mr.   ^>eaker.   the   coimtry    demanc 
labor  legislation  and  tax  reduction  an4 
the  Congress  will  give  heed  to  thwe 
mands.    Already  the  House  of 
senUtiyes.  under  its  able  leadership. 
pa5.<;ed  an  excellent  lalwr  measure. 
H.  R.  1  to  reduce  personal  Income  tai 
We  have  faith  that  the  Senate  will 
equally  responsive  to  popular   demai 
and    that    both    measures    will    recelvi 
Executive  approval. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  aUe  and  underst 
able  analysis  of  the  situation  follows: 
Potmca  Sam  DBALxm  Blow  to  Bcomomv- 

TaOMAM   RSAaOKUM  OM    WMsa   Airp   Tt 

Caujb  Cvaioua 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

aoaaetblng  eurlote  la  happening   to 
raaaonlag  proeeaaaa  of  tbe  Truman  adml 
traUoo— eooMtblBg   «Bai   amy   raeult    b> 
aertooi  blow  at  tbe  AaMftSMi  eeonomy. 

Tbe  admlntalratlon.  on  the  one  band. 
aaylng  that  tt  would  be  Inflationary  to  redt 
tasea  and  put  aatra  •noney  Into  the  poci 
of  the  people  and.  on  tbe  other  band.  It 
encouraging  wage  Inereaaea  which  alao 
extra    money    Into    the    pockcta    of 
workers  and  ta  aaylng  nothing  about  ttala 
flattonary  trend. 

Tbe  tax  reduction  la  ipread  straight 
tbe  board,  affecting  all  people,  while 
wage  taeraaaee  affect  a  amall  aegment  wl 
union  f  eaaiira  or  political  influence  of  tl 
admlntetratlon  cattaea  an  uneven  appllcatlc 
of  the  wagc-tncrease  Idea. 

The  Congreaa  laat  year  paved  a  law 
ating  an  Beonomlc  Council  and  experu 
been  appointed  to  it.  but  the  political  vtei 
of  tbe  admlntaUation  aeem  to  have  pervadi 
tbe  ao-called  economic  theory  that  emanat 
nowadaya  from  tbe  Oovemment.  Tbe  ai 
ment  against  tax  reduction  while  enc 
aging  wage  inenaMB  Is  a  case  In  point. 

■acBMna*  is  »  awar 
Moat  aenoua.  however,  la  tbe  fact  that 
prlcea  are  not  being  reaUy  remadled. 
many  Instancea  tndustrlea  caaaot  redi 
prlcea  even  tf  wagaa  are  kept  at  present  1< 
Other  Industrlee  where  tbe  labor  coat  la 
paramount  factor  wlU  And  It  na 
Increaae  prlcea  If  wage  Increaaee  are  fore 
on  them  by  unions. 

A  lanesaliiii  la  in  eight  but  union  Is 
laaaera.  aided  and  abetted  by  Pri 
Truman's  mlagukled  remarka.  are  alowly 
surely  threatening  eomethlng  more 
than  a  recession.  Already  numy  eompanl 
which  had  high  proAts  In  1044  are  flndi 
their  proflu  absorbed  by  high  coats  of  mal 
rials.  Already,  also,  many  companies  wbl 
have  the  capital  available  to  uae  for 
equipment  and  for  s^paailaB  have  stopj 
their  buying  beeaoM  ttejr  aannnt  pay 
high  prlcea  Involved  either  In  equipment 
jBaterlala.  Such  prlcea  cannot,  in  varli 
BMlMBees.  be  reduced  tMcauae  tbe  labor 
wHI  not  come  down. 

It   had    been   boped   that   the   ln< 
would  mean   increaae   In  output 
and  that  in  this  way  price  reductic 
eould  be  brought  about.     But  tbe  Inc 
In  output  per  man-hour  baa  been   all 
Ingly  small  since  VJ-day  and  the  dtaapi 
ment  that  baa  awep«  Induatry  over  the 
ura  of  labor  to  cooperate  in  increestng 
put  la  noticeable. 


laauB  TO  a 
It  looks  now  as  If  wagee  will  not  t>e 
vlaod  downward  as  they  were  in  the  rec4 
alon  after  World  War  I  and  that  the 
praeaure  wUl  be  adequate  to  maintain 
wage  acalaa.     Thla  ultimately  will  mean 
tremendous  unemploymant  roll  lor  Amarii 


laaue  by  laying  off 

{her  output  per  man. 

irment  will   be   more 

It  was  after  World 

paid  now  are  higher 

lUy  income  will  be 

loyera.  however,  who 

rill  have  no  altema- 

leir  number  of  em- 

happenlng  in  some 

Bponsibillty  for  the 

learer  as  unemploy- 

has   supported    tbe 

demands  and  com- 

workers  and  peraons 

leral  pay  roUs.  who 

Inereaaea  in  in- 

{ Theee  people  cannot 

tt  will  be  one  of  the 

drop  off  of  retail 

inltlaa. 

at  balance  because 

tbe  President,  have 

All    the    political 

business  and  encour- 

|aak  for  more  pay  at 

groups  In  tbe  com* 

I  the  facu  when  they 

ly   wUl  before   tbe 
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^ork.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lony  offered  before 
Committee  in  oppo- 

i<lt  reciinrocaLl  trtde 
rho  are  opposed  to 

larkets  to  the  detri- 

may  well  read  this 

lur  Besse.  president 

sociation    of    Wool 

^re   the   Ways   and 

)rll  25. 1947: 

of  circumstances  In 
f  nagotlattons   for    the 
Bmenta  and  tbe  for- 
lonal  trade  orsaalaa* 
exceedingly  eartous. 
le  United  States  dele- 
to  believe  that  tbeea 
ibstantlal  aid  in  de- 
itrles  and  In  rebuUd- 
tlons.  appears  also  to 
bribe  other  nations 
II  organisation  set  up 
eneflt.     We    Induced 
ke  Idea  of  an  interna- 
lon  with  a  loan.     We 
luce  her  to  reduce  her 
joffering  reductions  in 
go   about   the   world 
It  we  mistakenly  think 
ig  to  Induce  or  coax 
igs  they  wUl  not  do 
We  solicit  members 
triMle  organlaatlon   by 
f  I    .    .\merlcan  marketa 
iXi<jnM   which   at   least 
latlona  the  meana  of 
against   competition 


is  the  basia  to  con- 

rade  sgrnwsBta  at  a 

^o  bench  marks  to  in- 

ivela  and  no  data  on 

lent  ot  tbe  adequacy 


of  existing  tarUTs  eitber  of  tbe  United 
States  or  ot  other  coimtrlea.  lliere  are  no 
Uupedimanu  to  International  trade  today  ex- 
cept the  aeardty  of  gooda  to  trade.  But  our 
State  Department  insists  on  cutting  tariffs 
which  It  believes  may  be  Impediments  a  few 
years  hence  when  economic  eoodltlons  be- 
come more  stable.  How  can  thla  be  done 
tinder  delegated  powers  which  provide  that 
the  Prealdent  must  find  aa  a  fact  that  cer- 
tain barriers  are  unduly  tmrdenlng  and  re- 
strlcting  foreign  trade  at  the  present  time? 
And  why  the  haate  anyway?  Could  It  be  be- 
cause certain  people  feel  future  conditions 
are  apt  to  show  that  our  tarifla  are  already 
too  low.  and  they,  therefore,  wish  to  commit 
vm  to  foreign  natlona  now  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  haaltate  to  denounce  an  inter- 
national agreement  once  it  lias  t>een  ac- 
cepted. 

Another  very  curious  aspect  is  the  differ- 
ent — npH*ji«  on  international  trade  which. 
Is  characteristic  of  our  State  Department 
repreaentatlvea  according  to  tbe  audience 
which  they  addreaa.  In  the  T7nlted  States, 
tlM  empbasis  is  on  exporta.  We  are  led  to 
battsve  that  the  United  Statee  U  to  have 
more  and  more  exports;  we  are  to  get  rich 
SU(q>lylng  everything  to  everybody,  whether 
tbay  have  ttie  means  of  paying  for  it  or 
not.  There  are  to  be  a  few  more  Imports 
but  not  enough  to  disturb  any  American 
Industry. 

But  obearve  tbe  change  In  emphasis  when 
the  benefits  of  a  trade  agreement  or  an  In- 
temaUoaal  trade  organisation  are  explained 
to  foreigners.  The  foreigner  is  to  have  easier 
aoeeea  to  our  markets;  we  are  to  remove  the 
barriers  that  may  prevent  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers from  aendlng  vastly  increased  quan- 
tltlaa  at  goods  to  thla  country.  We  want 
a  little  something  in  return,  of  course,  but 
have  Indicated  that  we  will  not  be  too  tech- 
nical over  tbe  adoption  of  quotas,  exchange 
restrlctiona.  and  other  devices  which  might 
serve  to  invalidate  concessions  which  for- 
eign countries  may  accord  us.  We  provide  In 
tbe  Intemationel  Trade  Organlaatlon  Char- 
ter that  if  the  monetary  reserves  of  other 
nations  are  threatened,  they  may  adopt  re- 
strictions to  exclude  our  exports:  end  that 
if  other  nations  wish  to  embrace  state  trad- 
ing, tbcy.may  exclude  o\ir  products  by  the 
uae  of  quotas  or  lmix>rt  licenses.  We  fur- 
ther stipulate  that  we  will  not  seek  by  trade 
action  to  frtistrate  the  purpoeea  of  tbe  artt- 
cias  of  agreement  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  We  thus,  in  effect,  agree  to  pre- 
vent uur  na'ionala  from  promoting  a  drive 
for  exporta  alnce.  if  ■\xeb  a  drive  were  suc- 
cessful, tt  would  make  dollars  scarce  abroad 
and  thus  frustrate  the  purpoaea  of  tbe  fimd. 

Our  alma,  aa  explained  to  the  citlcena  of 
this  ooimtry,  eeem  aotnewhat  different  than 
tbay  do  when  they  are  aet  forth  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  repreaentatlvea  of  for- 
eign nations. 

This  Inconsistency  perhapa  aprings  not  pri- 
marily from  an  intention  to  deceive,  but 
rattaer  from  the  fact  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment doee  not  fully  comprehend  aome  of 
the  SBssatlai  factors  governing  trade  between 
na  turns. 

The  E>epartment  appears  to  make  two  very 
finH«r"tTitB'ly  Incorrect  assumptions:  The 
ilrst  ia  that  International  trade  Is  an  end  in 
itself.  Tbe  second  is  that  tariffs  serve  no 
useful  purpoee,  were  adopted  in  error,  and 
should  Im  abandoned. 

Tbe  thaais  that  international  trade  is  an 
end  in  itself  was  clearly  developed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  March  30,  1947.  Here 
la  wliat  Mr.  Clayton  aald: 

"Chapter  m  (of  the  rTO  Charter)  relates 
to  employment.  This  diapter  gives  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  trade  may  be  seri- 
ously affected  by  changea  in  the  level  of 
business  activity  and  employment  In  Impor- 
tant membiT  countries.  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  fact,  members  obli- 
gate themselves  to  take  action  designed  to 


achieve  and  maintain  full  and  productive 
employment  and  high  and  stable  levels  of 
effective  demand  within  tbeir  own  jurla- 
dlctlou.'* 

Note  the  curious  thinking  ttere.  Pull  and 
productive  employment  and  high  levels  of 
demand  are  not  to  be  promote  for  their 
own  aake  but  because  international  trade 
may  be  adversely  affected  if  the  level  of  busi- 
neaa  activity  and  employment  should  decline. 
Mr.  Clayton  aeema  to  believe  that  It  ia  not 
business  and  employment  wlilab  are  impor- 
tant but  international  trade.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  one  who  makee  such  a  statement 
lias  a  carefully-tbou|^t-out  concept  at  in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr.  Clayton's  preoccupation  with  tbe  mere 
volume  of  foreign  trade  Is  evident  through- 
out his  testimony.    He  said: 

"The  abolition  of  quantitative  reatrtctlons 
will  do  more  to  bring  at>out  the  expansion 
of  our  trade  and  the  trade  of  other  countries 
than  any  other  single  ^tep  that  can  be  taken 
in  the  field  of  commercial  policy. " 

And  in  speaking  txuttna  of  quantttativa  re- 
strictions states: 

"I  would  only  add  by  way  at  general  com- 
ment on  these  provlalons  that  only  by  the 
expansion  of  intematiasal  trade  to  tlie  max- 
imum extent  of  every  country^  ability  to 
do  so  can  these  balance-of -payments  restric- 
tions be  gotten  rid  of .  It  Is  only  as  countries 
in  financial  difficulty  are  able  to  export  and 
obtain  foreign  exchange  that  they  will  be  able 
to  relax  tbe  restrictions  Imposed  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons." 

It  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Clayton  believes 
that  if  international  trade  can  only  aomehow 
be  made  big  enough,  the  preeent  economic 
inequalities  between  nations  will  be  wiped 
out.  Recent  history  proves  him  wrong,  and 
logic  would  seem  to  indicate  that  mere 
volume  of  trade  is  no  answer  to  the  world's 
Uls. 

Mr.  Clayton's  Ideas  are  the  aame  he  ex- 
pressed In  1945  when  tbe  jtrade  agreements 
amendment  was  before  this  committee  for 
consideration.  At  that  time,  he  envteaged 
an  export  trade  of  ten  billions.  It  is  now 
nmnlng  at  tbe  rate  of  more  than  thirteen 
bintons,  and  none  of  the  advertised  benefits 
of  Increased  volume  are  in  evidence.  In  fact, 
It  is  freely  admitted  that  never  before  In 
the  history  of  the  world  have  ao  many  liar- 
rlers  to  trade  existed.  Most  of  theee  bar- 
riers are  those  raised  by  foreign  nations. 
They  have  not  been  raised  In  retaliation  for 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  as  some  of  our  so- 
called  economists  insisted  was  tbe  case  with 
the  barriers  of  the  early  thirties. 

Theee  new  barriers  were  developed  as  a 
meana  of  self-preeervation,  wblch,  of  oourae, 
was  the  purpoee  of  like  barriers  in  the  thirties. 
To  worry  too  much  over  theee  barriers  is  to 
worry  over  tbe  symptoms  and  ignore  the 
cause. 

No  mstto-  how  many  barriers  you  may  re- 
move nor  how  much  you  may  increase  the 
aggregate  of  the  International  swapping  of 
commodities,  the  cause  of  unbalanced  foreign 
trade  remains  untouched.  So  long  as  the 
productivity  of  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  at  the  other  countries  of  tbe  world  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  must  retain  bar- 
riers limiting  their  purchase  of  our  goods; 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
goods  with  which  we  may  supply  them.  It 
does  no  good  to  rail  about  the  barriers.  The 
only  way  you  can  provide  for  freer  trade  is  to 
reduce  our  standard  of  productivity  or  in- 
crease the  productivity  standards  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  certalzily  would  not  want  to  reduce  our 
productivity  standards,  so  tbe  obvious  thing 
Is  to  help  in  raising  the  productivity  stand- 
ards of  other  countries.  But  we  do  not  do 
that  by  aff'^*"g  them  to  reduce  tariffs  so  we 
can  make  goods  for  them.  The  right  method 
would  be  to  let  them  erect  barriers  against 
the  importation  of  our  goods  so  that  they 
could  develop  their  own  production.  And 
•tiioee  barriers  would  presiunably  continue 


wntil  tlM  other  countries  liad  developed  tlaelr 
production  to  a  point  wlUeb  was  roughly  on 
an  equaUty  with  our  own.  The  point  at 
wlilch  theee  foreign  bairlers  could  l>e  re- 
moved would  be  tbe  point  wbere  Ukey  wera 
no  longer  needed,  which,  at  oourae.  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  tbeir  removal  would  not 
Increase  intnnatlonal  trade  in  tbe  sUgbtast. 
This  illustrates  a  point  whleb  seems  Uttle 
understood,  namely,  that  tbe  only  barriers 
which  can  safely  be  removed  are  thoee  the 
removal  of  which  will  be  substantially  with- 
out effect. 

A  case  In  point  may  be  found  in  tlie  last 
annual  report  of  tiM  Australian  Tariff  Board. 
The  board  sUted  that  AustraUa  might  be 
able  to  offer  substantial  reductions  of  duttea 
on  a  wide  range  at  Brltlab  goods  because  the 
Australian  costs  of  production  are  now  much 
closer  to  Brltlah  than  before  the  war  and 
*^anufacturan  who  m  1089  wotiid  probaiMy 
have  been  unable  to  compete  with  Brttlah 
supplies  wtUiottt  protection  now  Been  able  to 
do  so."  In  other  worda.  now  that  a  reduction 
can  be  made  without  affecting  trade.  Aus- 
tralia Is  willing  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Harry  Hawkins,  of  tbe  Bute  Depart- 
ment, falls  into  tbe  same  error  when  he  says 
thst  tits  object  of  tbe  International  Trade 
Organlzatian  and  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
menu  ts  to  '^ueeae  out  tbe  excess  water "  in 
tariff  rates  and  cut  those  which  are  unnec- 
essarUy  high.  If  one  can  be  sure  that  a 
tariff  is  unneoessazUy  itigb.  ttiere  can  be  ao 
logical  objection  to  a  reduction:  but,  if  the 
reduced  rate  is  still  high  enough  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  tbe  State  Department  doea 
not  eecure  the  increase  in  for^gn  trade 
which  it  so  ardently  desires. 

Mr.  Clayton  ahows  tbe  aame  lack  of  realism 
when  he  aaya  that  tbe  record  dlwloess  no  in- 
stance of  an  Industry  which  has  been  hurt  by 
the  operation  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  further,  that  no  Industry  will 
be  hurt.  Mr.  Clayton  Is  not  quite  correct 
about  the  record,  but  it  is  correct  to  say  ttiat 
not  many  industries  have  been  hurt.  Thla 
fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  war,  however, 
and  not  to  tbe  alleged  care  vrlth  whlc  a  tariff 
reductions  have  been  made.  By  the  same 
token,  foreign  producers  have  not  yet  been 
helped  by  the  reductions  made  pursuant  to 
these  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

In  saying  that  domestic  producers  have 
not  been  hurt.  Mr.  Clayton  is  ssylng.  in  effect, 
that  foreign  producers  have  net  been  helped. 
I  find  it  dilBoult  to  imderstand  bow  be  Justi- 
fies the  use  of  the  phrase  "tried  and  proven 
system  of  tariff  reductions  under  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreementa."  If  it  Is  true,  as 
Mr.  Clayton  claims,  that  prevlotn  reductions 
have  had  no  effect  on  domestic  producers, 
what  is  It  that  has  been  proved?  Tbe  fact 
of  tbe  matter  is  that  you  do  not  help  a 
foreign  producer  unless  you  give  him  a  part 
of  our  domestic  market,  and  you  cannot  give 
a  foreign  producer  a  part  of  our  market 
without  taking  It  away  from  our  ovm  pro- 
ducers. 

ThU  is  where  tbe  tariff  comes  In.  A  tariff 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Clayton  seems  to  believe,  an 
abomination:  It  is  s  device  to  reeerve  certain 
parts  of  our  market  for  our  own  producers. 
It  may  be  that  we  are  producing  things  in 
this  country  which  we  should  give  up  pro- 
ducing here  and  buy  abroad:  but.  if  there 
are  such  items,  nobody  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  publicly  told  us  what  tbey  are. 
And  we  cannot  go  on  whittling  away  our 
tariff  Btrueture  unless  we  want  to  face  tiie 
proepect  of  losing  thoee  industries  whl^  the 
tariff  was  designed  to  promote. 

From  Oeneva  comes  word  that  under- 
developed countries  Insist  that  tbey  must 
maintain  tariff  protection  "while  tbey  Indus- 
trlallae  their  economies."  That  Indtsnrlali- 
Batlon  must,  of  course,  continue  to  tie  |wo- 
tected  unless  it  progreasss  to  a  poiBt  where 
It  equsls  our  own.  In  the  same  wsy,  oertaln 
industries  in  this  cotmtry  must  eontinus  to 
be  protected  if  we  want  to  keep  tbem.  These 
are  indiKtrlee,  such  as  the  one  with  whieb  I 
am  connected,  irtilch  do  not  lend  thrnmssives 
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X  certainly  do  not   believe  we 
away  our  tarlffa.  which  are  tba 
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One  ot  tbe  most  hopeful  signs  for  success      and  the  country  the  following  transcflDt         Tb«  diagnosis  of  Marx  was  partly  correct. 

^^      «>k.      v«lA«-k      M*«w«A      ^^"kHner       ^w4»W      *-Wa     Amm*     «a  _  ^  ..  .  ^     *  _..  *   .  *^  a«&« ■_    a a,. a^ ^ .^— m   ft^ *  a^^..._ 
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It  SMfottetan 

^__^ to  fiy  awmy  th« 

EMTv'nade  It  poMlbl*  for  ut  to 
tntfustiles. 

autad  at  tba  opanlnf  of 
ta  Oteneva  that  "tha  United 
>nt  Ita  delacatton  to  tt»  MSiar- 
fcr  baisalnlnf.  aiMMI  with 
.-  vpaa  which  It  U  wlUlng 
to  lowar  uAa».  What  ha  did  not  say  vaa 
that  tha  llat  i  alao  ahow  bow  grant  a  cut  tha 
praparcd  to  malEa  In  each  of 
ttM  list  of  coaunodltlea.  Our 
willing  to  lower  tarllli.  The 
laa  no  poaslbla  knowledge  of 
what  tha  ai  act  of  aueh  cuu  will  ha.  Obvl- 
ooBty.  ther  inil  have  little  effect  at  tha  mo- 
wbat  their  effect  will  be  S  or  6 
BO  one  knowi.    And  aU  thla  la 

„  _.jMkdKe  wuh  Ift*.  Oayton's  theory 

that  tha  m<  re  infrnaUoMi  trade  the  better. 
IT  tha  tarlf  cuU  now  eontwnpleted  do  re- 
aolt  in  Ini  Teaaed  Importa — which  can  be 
their  only  |  urpoee— thoee  impcru  will  be  at 
tlia  MPMMV  of  our  own  produeera  of  the 

And  who  benefltaT 

,    exporter   at  eome   product 

ia  ma(l  ■  by  aome  industry  that  has  pro- 
or  ^  ranu  to  produce  mere  than  Is 
needed  (oi  our  own  consumption  But 
Should  the  StatiTDepartment  be  allowed  to 
esarelae  Ux*  authority  to  say  that  we  must 
■fOflda  for  the  export  of  Hollywood  movlea 
If  «iiCtteg  lack  our  textile  production:  that 
>rofnota  the  expNort  of  burly  to- 
by a  reduction  in  oxir  output  of  pot- 
tery: or  thJit  It  la  eaeentlal  to  export  auto- 
mobllee  ev«  a  though  we  have  to  take  chemi- 
cals In  exchange  and  thereby  raatrlct  our 
chemical  udustry? 

It  appeal  t  certain  that  the  Bute  Depart- 
■MDt  ofllcliJs  are  completely  unsympathetic 
to  the  Idea  of  tariffs.  If  Indaad  tbey  under- 
atand  them  at  all  TheUr  statement  that  they 
,  tha    we  cannot  adopt  free  trade  Im- 

ktely  « ertalnly  suggeata  that  they  would 

Vkm  to  If  t  ley  dared. 

Mr.  Ctayi  on  said  before  thla  eoounlttae  on 
March  36  lut  that  "ground  was  lost  during 
and  after  t  te  war"  in  the  checking  of  foreign 
barrier*  agi  inst  United  States  trade  and  that 
that  ground  "can  be  regained  only  throxigh 
prompt  an  1  Tlgorous  action  along  the  same 
Unea  aa  ttoae  followed  In  the  trade  agree- 
menu  prof  ram  In  tha  past."  This  Is  a  con- 
faaalon  thJ  t.  dcaplte  the  conceaatnns  which 
we  made  li  t  our  tariffs,  things  are  worse  now 
than  whes  we  atartad  to  cut  our  own  ratea 
In  the  30's 

But  It  la  alao  a  confaealon  that  Mr.  Clayton 
doea  not  lealiae  why  foreign  nations  have 
raaortad  tc  trade  barriers.  It  would  appear 
that  he  den  not  appreciate  that  because  of 
economic  dislocation  foreign  eoun tries  have 
SNOtad  th«  M  barrlera  aa  a  means  of  sell-pres- 
•rvatloo.  y*g'*~*  has  not  recently  In- 
gnaaad  th4  duty  on  tobacco  because  her  Oot- 
enunmt  b  Uevea  the  British  smoke  too  much 
«r  feasMM  the  Ooveromawt  wanU  to  grow 
kiliaow)  la  OomwaU  but  hsBauae  the  govern- 
ment want  a  to  uae  lU  dollar  crediu  (or  other 
asore  impo  rtant  purpoaea.  I  admit  It  is  tough 
on  our  tod  mco  growers,  but  It  sounds  Intelli- 
gent from  Bngland's  point  of  view.  On  the 
haml.  Bngland'a  high  tariff  on  optical 
i)  I  not  4as  to  a  fear  that  her  people 
id  an  aaoaartve  quantity  of  dollara 
jisari^an-made  kodaks  or  for  German 
i.  but  U  for  the  espraaa  purpoae  of 
protecttngl  her  own  optical  Indoatry.  which 
Bngland  keaevea  la  Important  to  malnUln. 
Ttiat  alao  aoaads  tnt«lUg«it  to  me. 

nik  1 1  eUew.  equaUy  inteUlgent  to  main- 
tain earti  In  Indoatrlaa  tn  aU  eountriea,  In- 
dudlag  tl  M  United  BUtaa  of  America.    And 


I  certainly  do  not  bellere  we  ahould  give 
away  our  tanffa.  which  are  the  meana  <d 
BtaintalnlBK  evtatn  of  otir 
we  first  decMto  that  those  are 
ahould  dlapenee  with. 

If  Mr  Clayton  Is  sincere  In  telling  our  In- 
dustries that  no  one  will  be  aurt.  be  — ■*!< 
be  sincere  tn  T*r'**"'"f  to  ther  nations  tha 
▼Irtuaa  ot  aapnndlnt  world  trade  and  In 
sccaaa  to  United  sutes 
give  the  same  nuurket 
to  foreign  nations  that  be  prnoilaaa  our  own 
pffotfuoars  they  will  be  allowed  to  keep. 

Tlmn^  ilia  Impractical  nature  of  the  pro- 
poeala  for  an  international  trade  orgaxtiaa- 
tlon  and  through  the  continuance  of  the 
ao-callad  reciprocal  trade-agreemenu  pro- 
gram, we  are  building  up  another  mirage  of 
promisee  and  sstUng  the  stage  for  future 
dlsappolnttosnts.  JMt  as  we  promised  the 
world  doasoeracy  and  freedom  from  want.  W9 
are  now  promising  them  economic  salvatloii 
throi^  worM  trade.  It  Is,  I  am  afraid,  an- 
other mlrate.  Beonomlc  salvation  can  coma 
OBly  thioa^  production.  Trade  la  not  a 
atlmulua  to  production:  It  la  production 
which  Is  a  stimulus  to  trade. 

I  have  had  the  privUege  of  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee  on  each  occasion  when 
t^te  reciprocal  trade  agreements  amendment 
has  bean  up  for  renewal.  I  am  here  today 
not  to  completely  reatata  my  views  on  foreign 
trade  but  rather  to  make  a  alngle  point. 
That  poln*.  la  Important  because  the  pro- 
poaala  of  the  SUte  Departmsfat  eontamplaU 
a  contlnvanes  of  tha  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
menu  program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
IntemaUonal  Ttade  Organisation.  If  Incor- 
porated In  the  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organisation  as  now  proposed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congraas.  aectlon  B  of  chapter 
V  would  provide  for  an  Indefinite  extension 
of  the  II  mil  agissiiisiili  program,  now  sched- 
uled to  terminate  In  June  1948. 

The  trade-agreements  program  Is  a  mis- 
take: It  should  DO\be  continued.  In  essence, 
this  program  seeks  to  induce  other  nations 
to  give  conceealona  which  they  are  loath  to 
make  In  return  for  concessions  we  offer  to 
them.  And  the  conceaalons  we  accord  them 
are  boxind  either  to  be  l«aa  valuable  than 
tha  foreign  countries  have  been  led  to  expect, 
in  which  case  they  are  dissatisfied,  or  more 
serlo'w  In  their  effects  on  our  producers  than 
we  intended.  In  which  case  we  will  have  to 
withdraw  them  by  Invoking  the  escape 
clauaea. 

The  agreements  cannot  be  of  any  particu- 
lar benefit  to  foreigc  producers  unless  our 
tariff  rates  are  cut  to  a  point  where  our 
domestic  producers  surrender  a  part  of  the 
United  Statee  market  to  foreign  competitors. 
That  is  something  we  ahould  not  consider 
unless  there  sre  certain  of  our  ovm  industrlea 
that  Congreaa  bel  levee  we  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with.  That  Is  a  frank  statement  of 
the  problem  before  you. 


More  Gties  Cat  Prices  10  Percent  as  New-] 
bnryport  Plan  Gains  Momentnm 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  Miswx'iiugsiis 

Of  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRXSINTATIVB 

Friday.  April  2S.  1947 

Mr.   BATES   of   Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  this  plan  has  attracted  NaU< 
wide  Interest.    A  report  has  been  mt 
of  the  success  of  the  plan  by  Doroth* 
Andrews  In  todays  Washington  Post. 

I  am  sore  that  the  report  will  be 
trtmendoiiB  Interest  to  everyone  in 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  success 
of  the  plan  came  today,  with  the  first  re- 
plies of  local  suppliers,  queried  on  their  co- 
operation in  the  plan. 

Two  auto  scceasory  flrm»— the  first  to  re- 
ply— both  pledged  their  cooperation.  One 
finn  ordered  a  lO-percent  discount  to  any 
store  in  any  community  which  adopted  the 
Newburyport  plan,  or  any  similar  price  roU- 
back  plan. 

The  American  Optical  Co.  has  pledged  a 
10-percent  acroas-the-board  cut  In  its  prices. 
So  lias  the  Norwalk  Tire  Co.  The  Eagle  Mat- 
trSM  Co.  hss  pledged  lO-percent  cuts  to  any 
store  that  cooperates  In  the  plan. 

Hyannls.  Mass.,  has  adopted  the  plan.  In- 
quiries hsve  come  from  Belma,  Ala.;  Gary, 
Ind.:  Wayne,  Mich.:  Burlington.  Vt.:  Lansford, 
Pa.;  Oldtown,  Maine:  Swarthmore,  Pa.:  Hlng- 
ham,  Maiden,  and  Hudson.  Mass.  Ttie  Ns- 
tlonsl  Assoclstlon  of  Dealers  wants  ftill  in- 
formation on  just  how  this  plan  worlcs. 

The  snowball  la  gathering  momentum. 
Aptly  enough,  at  the  Unitarian  Church  here, 
this  week's  public  message  Is  an  old  Chinese 
proverb: 

"The  man  who  removed  the  motintaln 
began  by  carrying  away  the  small  stones." 

There  sre  all  kinds  of  sjrmptoms  here  of 
success  for  the  Newburyport  plan.  And  the 
men  who  have  put  that  plan  across — the 
men  who  haven't  even  had  time  to  say 
"hello"  to  their  wives  for  the  Isst  4  dsys — 
are  convinced  tliat  the  plan  wlU  work  any- 
where. 

"All  you  need  is  the  cooperstlon  of  five 
men,  In  five  different  classlflcations  of  busi- 
ness. When  they  come  in.  nobody  can  afford 
to  stay  out."  And  that's  what  they  are  tell- 
ing the  people  from  all  over. 

"Everybody  has  been  'bellyaching'  about 
prices,"  said  Swanson  today.  "The  retailer 
and  the  jobber  weren't  doing  anything,  and 
manufacturers  were  waiting  to  see  what  labor 
would  do.  And  all  the  time  the  consumer 
has  been  getting  madder  and  madder. 

"Now,  Newburyport  has  this  plan.  It 
proves  to  me  that  the  average  merchant  Is 
more  concerned  with  the  Nation's  welfare 
than  with  Immediate  profits.  And  so  ought 
everybody  to  be." 

The  Newburyporters  are  sure  that  every- 
body is.  Over  In  Amesbury.  they're  asking 
them  to  call  It  the  Newburyport-Amesbury 
plan. 

"Too  late  for  that  now,"  they  say. 

And  over  In  Haverhill,  they  cant  seem  to 
make  up  their  minds  becatise  some  of  the 
merchants  sre  still  mad  about  what  hap- 
pened laat  8at\irday.  They  decided  to  have 
a  holiday  because  it  was  April  10.  And  then 
some  of  the  stores  stayed  open  anyhow. 
8o  the  other  stores  had  sales  on  Monday  to 
make  up  the  difference.  But  the  Newbury- 
porters believe  the  merchants  there  will 
patch  up  their  difference  and  get  on  the  ball 
soon. 

Late  today  this  belief  was  borne  out  wlien 
.it  was  learned  that  some  independent  mer- 
chants In  HaverhUl  already  had  adopted  the 
Newburyport  plan,  and  that  a  meeting, 
scheduled  for  next  Monday  has  been  moved 
up  to  tomorrow  to  discuss  all  elements  of  the 
prc^x>sal. 


Where  Karl  Marx  Went  Wronf 
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or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  BAXOTA 
m  THX  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Friday.  April  25,  1947 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  desire 
to  call  tn  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
zcin— App. laa 


and  the  country  the  following  transcript 
of  an  interesting  and  informative  broad- 
cast recently  delivered  by  former  Con- 
gressman Samuel  B.  Pettengill  over  the 
network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co. 

The  sound  sense  and  the  accents  on 
Americanism  which  high  light  this 
broadcast  are  so  important  and  impres- 
sive that  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Petten- 
gill's  comments  on  this  subject  could  be 
read  by  every  school  and  college  student 
in  America. 

We  hear  so  much  about  "What's  wrong 
with  America"  that  it  is  both  refresh- 
ing and  reassuring  to  read  this  candid 
commentary  on  "What's  right  with 
America."  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  never 
hope  to  make  America  synonjrmous  with 
Utopia  but  as  we  proceed  toward  that 
goal,  as  we  imceasingly  should  and  must, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  multitudinous 
advantages  which  are  already  ours. 
Above  all.  let  us  not  discard  the  formula 
which  has  made  us  great  as  we  seek  to 
evolve  procedures  for  making  us  even 
greater. 

The  transcript  follows: 

WHSSB  KASL  MASS  WSMT  WSONO 

Now  that  the  whole  NaUon  Is  talking 
shout  the  Commtinlst  threst  to  the  coun- 
try— at  home  and  sbroad— it  aeems  a  good 
time  to  ssk  what  is  really  wrong  with 
Marxism. 

It  was  99  years  ago  that  Marx  and  Engels 
wrote  the  Communist  manifesto  which  be- 
gan with  the  words,  "A  specter  is  haxmting 
Europe,  the  specter  of  commtmism."  This 
sounds  like  today's  newspaper.  That  was  1 
year  before  gold  was  discovered  In  Cali- 
fornia; Ijefore  the  covered  wagon  began  to 
roll  across  the  plains.  Please  keep  this  date 
in  mind.  It  Is  significant  to  what  I  shall 
say. 

A  little  later,  Marx.  In  London,  wrote  Das 
Kapltal.  the  bible  of  the  Communists  and 
Socialists.  As  a  reporter.  Marx  was  accurate. 
The  conditions  of  the  workers  In  England  a 
century  ago,  as  he  points  out,  were  very  grim. 
Women  pulled  canal  boats  along  the  tow- 
path  with  ropes  over  their  shoulders.  Wom- 
en were  harnessed,  like  beasts  of  burden,  to 
cars  pulling  coal  out  of  British  mines.  In 
the  textile  mills,  children  began  to  work 
when  they  were  9  or  10  years  old.  and  worked 
12  to  16  hours  a  day.  It  was  said  that  the 
beds  In  which  they  slept  never  got  cold,  as 
one  shift  took  the  place  of  the  other.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  machines  by  day  and 
beasts  by  night.  Tuberculosis  and  other  oc- 
cupational disease  killed  them  off  like  flies. 

Conditions  were  terrible.  Not  only  Marx, 
but  other  warm-hearted  men,  such  as  Charles 
Dickens.  Ruskln.  and  Carlyle  poured  out  a 
literature  of  protest  which  was  read  around 
the  world. 

On  his  facts,  Marx  can  scarcely  be  chal- 
lenged. But  his  diagnosis  was  wrong  and. 
therefore,  the  remedy  he  prescribed  was 
wrong  also. 

PSXACHXD  GOSFSL  OF  HATB 

Marx  said  these  terrible  conditions  were 
due  to  greed,  exploitation,  the  theft  by  the 
owners  of  the  mines  and  mills  of  the  "sur- 
plus value"  produced  by  the  workers.  That 
was  his  diagnosis  and  therefore  his  remedy 
was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  hate,  of  the  class 
struggle,  of  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  of 
the  confiscation  of  property,  and  Its  owner- 
ahip  and  management  by  the  state,  which 
always  means  the  politicians. 

Now.  If  that  diagnosis  and  remedy  were, 
^T>rt  atUl  are.  In  the  main,  correct  we  have 
no  business  fighting  communism— either  In 
Greece  or  In  the  United  States.  We  shoiild 
advocate  It.  It  becomes  mighty  Important 
to  ask  wiietlier  they  were  correct. 


The  diagnosis  of  Marx  was  partly  correct. 
"Man's  Inhumanity  to  man"  has  always  been 
a  factor  in  human  affairs.  Qreed  can  never 
be  defended  whether  In  business  or  govern- 
ment. Sympathy  for  the  underdog  will  al- 
wa3^  have  its  work  to  do.  Always,  certainly. 
In  Communist  Russia — with  Its  forced  labor 
camps  and   human   slavery. 

Greed  and  exploitation  are  not  cured  by 
socialism.  Stalin  and  Molotov  live  like  ori- 
ental potentates  with  state  dinners  that 
would  make  Nero  and  Caligula  green  with 
envy.  All  thu.  In  the  name  of  the  down- 
trodden proletariat. 

But  greed  was  not  the  main  resscm  for  ths 
conditions  which  Marx  described.  If  all  the 
wealth  of  the  owners  of  the  mines  and  mills 
had  been  redistributed  to  the  workers.  It 
would  have  relieved  their  condition  but 
slightly,  and  for  but  a  little  time. 

So.  the  dsss  struggle,  as  the  remedy  for 
these  conditions  was  wrong.  What  was 
wrong?    What  was  the  real  trouble? 

LOW  raobucnvxTT  at  rAULT 

It  was  the  low  productivity  ci  the  workers, 
and.  ss  workers  can  be  paid  only  out  of  pro« 
duction— whether  in  Bngland  a  century  ago 
or  in  Russia  today — wages  must  be  low  and 
hours  of  work  long  when  production  Is  low. 

Production  was  low  because  tools  and 
equipment  were  poor,  because  human  backs 
had  to  do  what  slsves  of  Iron  and  steel  do 
today  here  In  America.  beca\ise  capital  had 
not  been  accumulated  to  buy  better  tools, 
because  freedom  had  so  recently  emerged 
from  centuries  of  feudalism  that  the  inven- 
tors  and  scientists  and  businessmen  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  dream  and  to  plan.  They 
have  had  that  chance  today  here  In  America. 

Listen!  In  1940,  before  war  Increased  ova 
prodvictlon.  It  was  estimated  that  electrlo 
power  alone  In  this  country  was  performing 
work  equal  to  the  labor  of  half  a  billion 
men — 500,000,000  men — working  8  hours  a 
day.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  10  times  the 
total  human  labor  force  employed  in  America 
and  50  times  the  number  employed  In  msnu- 
facturing,  and  that  leaves  out  steam  power 
and  gasoline  power  and  windmill  power,  with 
their  tremendous  contribution  for  increasing 
the  productivity  ot  workers  and  lifting  bur- 
dens from  human  backs. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  America  outproduced 
the  world  In  this  last  war?  That  wages  srs 
higher  here  than  anywhere  In  the  world? 

While  Marx  preached  the  gospel  of  hato 
and  the  class  struggle,  America  gavs  ttis 
green  light  to  the  Edisons,  the  Whitneys,  the 
Burbanks,  and  the  Fords. 

James  Watt,  the  Inventor  of  the  steam  en- 
gine which  revolutionized  the  modem  world, 
and  thoee  who  followed  him  In  the  competi- 
tive struggle  to  make  a  better  engine  and 
sell  It  for  less,  did  more  to  take  women  out 
of  the  coal  mines,  and  off  the  towpaths  at 
the  canal  boats,  more  to  take  chUdren  out 
of  the  factories,  than  all  the  Socialists  and 
Communists  and  politicians  of  the  world 
combined. 

CanTALZST   BXLPCD   WATT 

Yet  Watt  would  be  an  imknown  name  to- 
day If  one  of  these  despised  capitalists,  a 
man  named  Matthew  Boulton,  had  not  rlAed 
•150,000  on  Watt's  Invention.  Would  he.  by 
the  way.  have  dared  to  take  that  risk  imdsr 
today's  taxation? 

One  meastire  of  the  progress  of  civilisation 
Is  the  mechanical  horsepower  and  tools 
which  supplement  human  labor.  The  steam 
engine  did  more  to  outlaw  slavery,  both  In 
England  and  America,  than  all  the  political 
humanitarians  put  together.  The  labora- 
tories do  more  for  mankind  tlian  the  Icglala- 
ttu-es. 

Please  luiderstand  me.  Welfare  legAatioa 
has  its  pla(;e.  There  must  be  laws  to  require 
aafety  appliancea  tn  coal  mines — and  they 
ahould  be  enforced,  whether  private  owners 
or  the  Government  runs  them.  There  must 
be  laws  to  require  fire  escapes  from  factorlea 
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•al  hotels. 


mu«t  b«  la«is  to  iwnitr* 
,  ot  milk  and  nMttt.   Tlkei*  i 
!»«•  tor  bonast  walgbts  and 

would  rtik  dMtb  to 
to  BMkt  a  gr«*t«r  profit, 
t  tflapvaca  mkH  mfl»Uoo  at  aU. 
It  M  part  o(  tlM  rwponaU>lUt7  of 

gUVH  UDOimt. 

■tmplT  point  out  tAat  U  modam 
to  fo  back  to  tbe  aaiiM  tool*  and 

that  w  bad  what  BMiJamln  FrankUn 
trytnf  to  aaptur*  UgtitBlBg  from  tba  sky 
prodsdlim  •<  wealth  would  at  one*  go 
dohm  90  percent.  wa«M  would  go  down  la 
pri|Mrtk».  hours  of  Jmkar  would  luiiiaaa 
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or  humanitarians,  or  labor 
Kan  Marx,  eould  do  would  pra- 


msntlonad  tha  dlseovary  of  gold  In  Cali- 
fornia In  connactkn  with  tha  Communlat 
mi  Alfaato  of  1848. 
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Toota 

inth  pick  and  ahorel  and  ttM  pan  with 
gravel  f  roai  fBltf.  did  not 
than  for  a  meager  ra- 
r  Old  not  tbay  alaap  in  ftlthy 
cabins,  llva  on  Jerked  meat,  and  ware  covered 
wl  A  lloe7 

r  jtn  saw  that  great  motion  picture.  The 
Ocfered  Wagon,  you  will  recall  the  scenes 
temble  toil,  at  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren pulling  the  wagooa  acroas  rivers,  and 
th )  trscklaas  dsaort.  and  over  tha  Continental 
Dl  nde.  ramlllse.  on  foot,  pushed  hand  carts 
trc  m  the  Utmlsslppt  to  Salt  Lake. 

ret  were  those  conditions  due  to  greed  and 
■i^loltatlonT    No;    they    were   working    for 
What  was  wrong?    Poor  tools. 
at  the  pioneer  was  a  wooden  plow. 
Uy  breaking,  constantly  needing  re- 
pairs.    In  a  wtmmfmptr  yesterday  I  law  a 
pKture  of  a  wootmi  plcnr  used  In 


7p  In  Vermont  where  I  was  raised,  on  land 
worth  ta  an  acre,  a  man  back  In  my 
grfat  grandfather'*  time  dug  some  iron  ore 
of  a  hill.  He  put  108  pounds  In  a  bag 
hie  back  and  walked  80  miles  through  the 
wlderaess  to  seU  it  to  an  Iron  foundry  In 
Tl^.  N.  T..  and  then  walked  hame — an 
in^nite  expenditure  at  human  anergy  for  an 
It  return. 
fct  was  wrongt  Qreedt  liplattatlMt 
struggleT  Nol  He  was  worktef  for 
no  reUtionahip  ot  em- 
|lifw  aMI  aaployee.  Mo  one  was  steaUag 
im  aamitti  produot  ot  hU  labor.  Ha  |Ol  all 
It  waa  little.  Indeed, 
aa  wrong?  Why  did  IM  bava  to 
so  hard  tor  ao  Uttlat  roor  toda.  TO 
tiM  staaa  aoflM.  In  the  f  ona  at  Urn 
M  mora  hla  100 
8f  INM  Off*  m  BMlas  for  «  eaata— or 
1  MUd.  for  1  88Bt.  lUUroads.  pava4 
and 
and  wlU  do  It 
Um  dAy*  to  oaaM  U  waaloy 


«t  w  say  that  Jamaa  Watt,  and  the  man 
Snaaoed  him.  were  not  humanitarians. 
tMmm^mtfpmmm  brolM  mi«  Moaay 
%«  aHMT  ti  •  ooMMMi  «i««rarlM  tor  tba 
pr  At  OMitlfO.  What  of  ttt  Was  the  reeult 
lo  4  or  bad?  Did  they  take  the  womea  out 
af  tto  8oal  mtnaa,  or  did  Bart  Man  wtth  his 
|a  Ml  of  bate  and  the  sUmo  atrufglet 

'  ilHit  dM  ta»  pfoti  MoMvo  dot  It  MMa 
Wl  M  and  hlB  partiw.  aad  aU  w«m  foUowed 
tbi  m.  work  to  aafts  bttior  aofflMB  and  offer 
thi  a  at  a  lover  prio*  le  ftt  ibo  wrtil  firoa 
tbi  tt  oooipotlton. 

^  H»  the  reatilt  food  or  feadt  Tba  proM 
akqtlre  la  juet  na  ' 

ik4pd  as  the  wage  iMllva. 

«0    8M88B.     Itlt. 


The  profit  motive  prompta  man 
bettsr  tools,  to  cut  cosU.  to  seU 
and  again  mU  of  mankind  benefits. 

The  radio,  that  sold  only  28  year*  i 
8800.  now  seUa  for  830.  or  leas,  and 

radio.  

coxrvnTivs  bftobt  mxxuks 

Has  the  reeult  ot  the  competitive 
In  the  world  at  radio  bean  good  or 
result  hJM  been  good — humanltarlaB,  | 


It   brings   the   news   of  the 
music,  and  dlsctisslon  of  public  affat 
remotest  tanBtaooH.  to  people  on 
bedA.     It  waa  not  many  centuries 
starvatloa  was  a  ccmmnn 
whare  80  parcant  of  the  people 
land— even  In  Bngland. 

Was  the  conquest  ctf  ■tarvatlon  a  b j 
tarlan  thing?    What  conquered  It? 
glared  it?     Karl  Man?     No. 

Tbe  time  In  the  field  required  to 
bushel  ot  wheat  In  America  has 
80  hours  of  human  labor  In 
r  leas  In  1800.     What  did 
steel  plow,  the  tractor,  the  harvestar^ 
seed,  the  eonqiiest  of  insects  and 
eaaaa.  and  cheap  transportation, 
wbaat  now  feeds  millions  todsy  In  tha  ] 
that  U  adopting  the  philosophy  of 

Aluminum  was  so  expensive  In  II 
Napcleon  Dl  of  Prance  had  an  alv 
table  art  for  atate  dinners,   more 
than  gold.    Today  aluminum  Is  fov 
American  kitchen. 

No.  my  friends;  Karl  Marx  did  not 
.    Hs  lifted  no  burdens  frc 
The  answer  Is  in  free  ant 
eompetlUve    by    antitnut   and 
The  answer  is  not  in  the  dais 
answer  Is  In  tbs  cooperatkm  of  Ini 
investor,  and  manager  aad  the 
his    know  how."    The  answer  is  to  si 
slaves  at  iron  and  steel  for  the  st 
human  backs.    Ths  answer  Is  constll 
liberty,  which  lets  men  free  and 
what  any  man  honeatly  akakaa  la  his 
and  to  hold." 

Wages  can  be  paid  only  out  of  tha 
aad  the  larger  tba  production  the  hi 
wage.    The  Okore  mcmey  that  U  ini 
horsepower  and  equipment  the  moroj 
that  is  put  to  work,  the  lees  cbl 
woaen  and  men  have  to  work  at 

Let's   not   divide   mankind   todaf 
struggle  of   daasaa.     Lata  unlu 
union  tharo  la  amagth.    In 
Is  hope.    OooporattOB  la  Dnola  Sam^] 


Kffk  Cost  of  Fo«4 

invNBxoN  or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRATl 

Of  TBI  wonn  OP  RiPioBBrr  a; 
Fridat.  Afiril  25,  l$47 

Mr.    MimRAY    of    Wloecrum.] 
tho  followlnf  odltorlbl 
Pool  of  Aprtl  ai  f 

, of  tho  fftctori  tni 

food  prices,  tnit  not  all  of  Um 
•ay  msoiu: 


le  fact  that  many  fa 
lallsts  could  afford  to  seU 
lower  prioee  at  once  ralaea 
ler  any  constructive  steps 
luce  prices, 
ivloiisly  pointed  out.  some 
icerns    have    considerable 
ling  their  own  aelling  poU- 
Blde  that  it  is  good  policy 
a  means  of  cotutlng  good 
to  counteract   dangerous 
But  it  would  be  a  aheer 
appeal  to  millions  of  Indi- 
I  take  less  for  their  products 
I  willing  to  pay.     Moreover, 
llnal  high-cost  farmers 
[break  even   and  would   be 
luctlon  if  prices  were  low- 
efore.  easy   to  understand 
spokesmen  prefer  to  stress 
redticing  prices  of  manu- 
id  soft  pedal  the  evils  of 
prices  which  constitute 
item  In  family  budgets. 
ktlng  criticism  of  the  Oov- 
rt-prlce    program    for   farm 
^t   Secretary   of   Agriculture 
defensive.    He  Is  undoubt- 
iK  that,  at  preaent.  sup- 
re  exerting  comparatively 
\g  coats,  excepting  potatoes 
items.     Por   the   ovirrent 
}y  farmers  for  wheat,  and 
}D.  and  livestock  are  well 
support  level  of  90  percent 
rraore,  Secretary  Anderson 
It  nut  been  for  constimer 
sport  prices,  which  enccur- 
Ion    of   output,   food    coats 
ler  than  they  are  today, 
domestic  demand,  coupled 
buying  for  foreign  relief, 
when   supplies  on   hand 
}w,  has  beeu  a  prime  cause 
rise  in  grain  prices.    On 
price  support  encouraged 
potatoes  last  year  and  re- 
by  rotting  and  deliberate 
lUons  of  buabels  of  potatoes. 
It  of  this  one  support  pro- 
It  Is  a  foretaste  of  what 
lould  farm  prleea  begin  to 
next  a  yeara.  aad  support 
kve  to  be  esteaslvely  relied 
klsble  crops  off  the  market. 
iuim  of  a  bill  providing  price 
1047  and  1M8  for  domeetlc 
level  also  shows  that  the 
Ice-liXtlng  program  has  not 
ronlsm. 
iment  Is  oledged  to  sup- 
until  1049.  It  may  aaem 
the  iDconslstanclea  of 
But  It  Is  Imporunt  for 
iderstand  that  the  price- 
Is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
lerlng  the  future  course  of 
White  Umn  probably  u 

is  OOftrBBMIIt  8MI   do  at 

It  high  prices  of  foodstuffs, 
deal  to  avert  price  btilgea 
of  its  own  purchaal&g  pro* 

[rest,  we  caa  only  hope  that 
home  and  f  pfotement  In 
Itions  abroad  will  eveatu- 
the  praasure  ot  exoes* 

I  can  find  out.  If  bo  wtkheo 

lai  aomt  major  food  prod- 
ive  had  a  roducUcn  In 

\.  one  of  tho  dairy  prod- 
celling  price,  which  wai 

),  of  4A  peroent  more  than 

>port  iwloo. 

has  droppod  11.25 
idredwelght  In  price  at 

[the  producer  was  called 

peroent  more  for  what 

the  fanner  ihould  pay 

for  what  bo  buys  and 


take  less  and  less  for  what  he  sells,  but 
If  this  formula  Is  put  into  operation  one 
can  expect  to  see  another  5.000.000  peo- 
ple drift  from  the  farms  and  small  towns 
into  the  cities. 

If  the  milkers  In  California  are  now 
receiving  $245  per  month  and  aslciiig  for 
an  increase  of  $55  per  month.  Just 
exactly  who  is  going  to  reduce  the  price 
of  milk  to  the  consumer? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson 
surely  does  not  need  to  be  on  the  defen- 
sive as  this  editorial  states.  When  the 
people  have  the  facts  they  have  evidence 
that  the  support  prices  do  not  necessarily 
mean  high  prices.  If  properly  admin- 
istered, support  prices  can  mean  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  at  fair  prices. 
If  a  product  has  a  support  price  of  $1 
a  bushel  and  the  consumer  pays  from 
$2  50  to  $3  per  bushel  for  the  product 
there  are  most  assuredly  price -effecting 
factors  involved  of  more  importance 
than  the  support  price. 

A  desirable  approach  for  lower  prices 
would  be  for  the  advocators  to  promote 
a  reduction  In  their  own  salaries  before 
they  become  too  emphatic  in  their  sug- 
gestions to  lower  the  hourly  wage  of 
other  people. 

The  recent  5-cents-per-pound  drop  In 
cheese  prices  and  4-cents-per-pound  re- 
duction in  butter  prices,  advocated  and 
caued  no  doubt  by  President  Truman's 
speeches  of  late,  put  certain  dairy  farm- 
ers in  a  position  of  receiving  below 
Steagall  support.  Can  it  be  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  Is  going  to  extend  the  "fur 
farmer  formula"  wherein  American  fur 
farmers  are  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
by  the  policies  of  the  present  administra- 
tion? So  long  as  the  wool  In  a  suit  of 
clothes  costs  $3  and  the  suit  costs  $100 
In  the  market  place  other  factors  than 
farm  prices  must  have  consideration. 


Gaf ftnf  America's  Voice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  RIPRSSINTATTVM 

Friday.  AprU  25.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  of  New  York  City  dis- 
cusses a  problem  which  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  us— what  is  to  be  done  about 
America's  publicity  program  abroad?  It 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
United  States  must  take  effective  and 
practical  steps  to  let  the  people  of  foreign 
countrle8--e8poclally  those  behind  or 
near  tho  Iron  curtain  of  Russia— know 
the  truth  about  America.  We  must  help 
them  tot  the  facts  about  the  way  free- 
dom works  In  the  United  States,  about 
our  ideas  and  our  Ideals,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  about  our  plans  knd  our 
prayers  for  world  peace.  The  American 
picture  must  not  be  painted  In  Europe 
by  the  Red  portrait  painters  of  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  and  official  re- 
port from  the  Appropriations  Commltteo 
on  our  so-called  American  cultural-rela- 
tions program  has  not  yet  been  made.    I 


doubt  that  It  win  be  as  disturbing  as 
the  Herald  Tribune  editorial  suggests. 
However,  we  all  realise  that  there  is  no 
basic  legislation  upon  which  the  pro- 
gram administered  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Benton  has  been 
constructed.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
new  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  regular  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  will  write  all  au- 
thorization acts  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  are  to  be  confined  to  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  financial  appro- 
priations. Thus  it  is  clear  that  basic, 
directive  legislation  is  imperative  if  the 
United  States  is  to  have  the  publicity  pro- 
gram abroad  which  It  requires. 

Last  summer  our  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  favorably  reported  a  leg- 
islative bill  authorizing  the  development 
of  a  foreign  information  service  for  our 
State  Department.  Congress  adjourned 
before  action  on  this  legislation  could  be 
completed.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  may 
soon  hold  hearings  on  another  bill  to 
achie\e  this  objective  and  that  it  may 
receive  favorable  and  early  action.  In 
the  meantime,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Senate,  which  operates  under  less 
strict  procedural  rules  than  the  House,  to 
make  temporary  provisions  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  pubUcity  program 
abroad.  This  program  has  made  some 
serious  errors,  to  be  sure.  In  the  early 
days  of  Its  development  and  much  Is  sUU 
to  be  required  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  type  of  personnel  on  Mr.  Benton's 
staff  both  at  home  and  abroad.  How- 
ever, these  errors  can  be  corrected  and 
the  personnel  should  be  strengthened  by 
the  appointment  of  sturdy  Americans 
who  are  proud  apostles  of  our  way  of 
life.  The  big  objective  must  not  be 
abandoned  because  of  mistakes  made  on 
the  first  stretches  of  the  long  trail  to  the 
summit.  Mr.  Benton  can  help  mightily 
by  correcting  the  deficiencies  now  exist- 
ing. Congress  must  do  its  part  by  sup- 
plying the  finances  required  to  continue 
this  important  peace -promoting  service. 

The  following  editorial  indicates  the 
growing  appreciation  which  exists  for 
the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of  our 
foreign  information  service: 

OACOIira  AMXaiCA'B  void 

A  certain  element  of  mystery  lurrounds 
the  action  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Houae  Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
let  fall  the  economy  ax  upon  the  neck  of 
Mr.  William  Benton.  AaalaUnt  Secreury  of 
Stau:  which  has  lopped  huge  sectlona  out 
of  the  OflBce  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affalra;  which  haa  moved  to 
alienee  the  abort -wave  "Voice  of  Amerlea" 
and  to  quaah  other  efforta  to  tell  tha  world 
about  the  United  SUtes  through  the  media 
of  radio,  libraries,  motion  plcturea.  the 
graphic  arte  and  foreign  information  serv- 
ices. The  detalla  of  thU  mayhem  are  not  to 
be  revealed  until  next  month.  Repraaenta- 
tlvs  TAsn,  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
profsssaa  to  know  nothing  about  ths  action. 
There  are  dlacrepanelea  in  the  available 
aoeounu  of  Juat  what  haa  been  done.  But 
thtre  la  apparent  agreament  in  the  belief 
that  unless  tbe  Seoste  cornea  to  the  rescue 
the  information  program  will  be  eviscerated 
precisely  when  It  was  beginning  to  do  some 
good.  It  astma  an  odd  way  to  run  a  govern- 
ment, or,  indeed,  an  economy  program. 

Mr.  Dya  Ihrenburg  and  the  Kremlin's 
preas  offloera  have  Juat  given  Impressive 
evidence  that  the  abort-wave  broadcasts  to 
Russia  have  been  fttttag  somewhere.    This 


informatkm  program  Is.  Indeed,  the  only 
poealble  means  by  which  in  ths  present 
facts,  American  Ideas  can  be  communicated 
to  tbe  Russian  people.  The  Senate  has  Just 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  Oreek-Tiu-k- 
Ish  aid  program,  which  makes  sense  only  as 
an  expression  of  American  democracy  on 
the  lnt<:rnationaI  stage  and  makes  It  im- 
perative that  American  democracy  should 
be  able  to  speak  with  its  own  voice  upon 
that  statue.  Our  whole  foreign  policy  is  com- 
mitted to  a  course  which  renders  a  sound 
Information  policy  essential;  and  so  It  is  at 
just  this  point  that  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee decides  to  cancel  the  w^hole  thing, 
destroy  the  organization,  and  sUence  the 
broadc&'sts  in  the  interests  of  economy.  It 
is  a  queer  kind  of  economy  to  wreck  a  basic 
policy  -or  which  nearly  every  one  reeog- 
nlses  the  need  and  so  to  deprive  the  Nation 
of  an  arm  which  is  increasingly  important 
to  the  i)eaceful  fulfillment  or  its  aims  in  the 
modem  world. 


Prices  and  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wncoMSDi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVm 

Friday.  AprU  25.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaki^r,  with  all  the  cheap  political 
claptmp  that  our  New  Deal  friends  have 
inject(!d  into  the  tax  proposals  and  fiscal 
policies  of  our  Nation.  I  wish  to  submit 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday.  AprU  20, 1947: 
PBicxs  AND  piorrrs 

Corporate  profits  in  1946  and  early  in  1947 
were  at  record  high  levels.  On  several  occa- 
sions labor  spokesmen  have  attributed  this 
rise  In  profits  to  increases  in  prices.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  recently  cempleted  an  anal- 
ysis wblch  shows  that  price  increases  were 
only  a  minor  factor  in  the  attainment  of 
these  profits.  According  to  this  study,  "had 
it  not  been  for  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  the  tax-credit  carry-back  provision, 
net  corporate  proflU  in  1946  would  have  been 
less  than  In  1045." 

This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the 
available  facta.  Thus,  eetlmated  corporate 
earnings  before  taxes  in  1946  were  moderately 
lower  than  in  1946,  and  about  20  percent 
belew  the  wartime  peaks  resched  in  194S  and 
1944.  As  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  excees 
proflU  tax,  however,  profits  after  taxes  were 
20  to  30  percent  higher  In  1040  than  In  the 
8  preceding  years.  Undoubtedly  price  in- 
creases did  contribute  to  the  higher  proflU 
for  some  companlea.  But  on  an  over-all 
baala,  tax  reductlona  and  increasing  volume 
aeemed  to  have  been  the  major  contributing 
factor!. 

The  Library  of  Congreaa  atudy  also  ex- 
amlnvd  Philip  Murraya  contention  that  ST.- 
700.000.000  of  theae  proflU  could  be  uaed  for 
wage  increaaee  and  still  leave  proflU  at  twice 
the  prtwar  level  without  the  neoeealty  of 
Incretslng  prioee.  AtUntlon  muat  be  given 
to  indirect  wage  oosu  in  the  form  of  higher 
coeU  of  materials  as  well  aa  to  the  higher 
direct  wagea  paid,  In  considering  the  Impact 
upon  prlcec.  Even  more  Important,  however, 
U  the  fact  that  profit  doUara  as  well  as  wage 
dollara  create  )ota.  In  tbe  words  ol  tbe 
atudy: 

"If  I7,70c  .000.000  were  taken  from  oorporate 
net  proflU,  buainesa  Investment  would  be 
reduced  by  at  leaat  that  much  and  probably 
bf  mtich  more.    Although  this  Is  entlr^ 
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»f  Mr  Morray.  «• 
Utitt 
taU 


Uut  rwutt  IB  ft  thin  of  ipMkdinc 
froi^  OM  poop  to  aMttMr  do  BOI  add  10  total 
M««r     Ob  tho  flootrary.   tho 
01  WUnc  mar  be  a  tuflelratly  dlo- 
fRlluraeo  to  rvduoo  tht  o? crHdl  total 
of  Mpandlturaa.  ao  tufgaatad  In  tlUa 
eoaliB«at. 

Jjat  axactlT  who  muat  ftMtimo  the 
rti]  audbmty  for  prices?  Tho  preaont 
iMMentte  adnlnlxtrmtioo  introduced 
MMTprOBoCtd  ItfUlAtloo  last  year  to 
rwmtt  Um  txceti  proflu.  Why  did  we 
about  the  tow-lneooM  groiipa 
If  WlM  mammamd  greater  and 
■■dllvwt  What  admlnla- 
tra(ion  said  that  25-percent  Increase  tn 
could  be  paid  without  affecting 
I? 

le  present  administration  is  giving 
|ier  rough  treatment,  however,  to  cer- 
farm  groupe.  This  Is  correctly 
'fur-farmer  formula. **  What 
"fur- farmer  formula"?  That  Is 
the  I  one.  first,  where  the  administration 
a  mission  to  a  foreign  country  to 
» imports:  second,  where  the  admin- 
istrktloo  does  not  Invoke  the  provlskms 
of  he  Antidumping  Act;  third,  floods 
ttm  domestic  market:  and.  fourth,  the 
nm  It  Is  ruinous  prices  to  the  domestic 
pro  ucers. 

T  iere  Is  not  much  use  of  this  admlnls- 
trat  on  encouraging  a  new  business,  but 
tt  I  ay  go  out  and  ruin  It.  the  same  as 
the;  hare  the  fur-farm  business,  which 
Ls  a  so  a  small  and  a  comparatively  new 
bus  ness.  The  "fur-farmer  formula"  for 
the  weak  and  added  protection  to  the 
strong.  For  example.  President  Tru- 
man, within  the  paist  few  days,  placed 
quoia  No.  n  now  on  cotton  Imports  at 
thei  apparently  forgot  this  kind  of  oot- 
toa  when  quoU  No.  X  was  put  oq  eoitoo 
taHP  Wta.  Cotton  is  an  important  crof^- 
np  rttag  one-tenth  of  the  national  farm 
IMI  me  at  times. 

T  )en  PrHMait  Truman,  also  within 
the  past  few  dayi.  removed  the  quota  on 
aiiv^r-fox  pelts.  It  was  a  geuM^tUi  quota 
ttMrt  was  no  apparent  reason  for 
It 
P^vakleot  Tnunan  may  be  opposed  to 
buc  Um  Dtw  MUoo-lmport  quota 
that  bo  la  only  opposed  to  them 
wh«h  they  are  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Z>lxon  Une. 

Tie  taxes  the  Oovemment  coltoets 
f roE  I  fur  farmers  In  IMi  will  be  mighty 


•f    Biprtsealathre    UUkf 


BmKnoN  OFimiAjiu 
mif .  UNDLcf BECKWORTH 


frM«y.  Apht  U.  t947 

BKXWORTR.     Iff.    IpaAktr, 
leave  to  eslMd  my  romarlu  lo  tha 


I  tedudt  staumaota  of 
which  appeared  In  tlM  Oomm 
Ricoao  for  June  7  and  13.  1M4. 
cember  la.  1M4: 
Of  At  uuvm  roa 


■    a. 
(June  T.  IMg) 

Mr.  Spadtar.  on  _, 

bar  It.  IMS.  I  mtroduead  a  bUl  (H  Ik] 
to  provlda  terminal  leave  for  tnltsi 
Ob  January  •.  IMS.  I  latroduead  ■. 
a  allgbUy  aaodlBad  form  of  my  ftrat      . 
natloaal  laglBtaUTa  camamee  of  tba 
laaa  Lagloa  andoraad  my  bUl  ■.  II  lif' 
avai  Maoabara  at  Oongraaa  and  1  a| 
(oca  U)«  Uouao  MUltary  Aflaira 
urging  iha  paaaaga  of  tba  tarminal-li 
lalatlon.    X  Include  at  tUla  point  tba 
OMBt  of  th.  AflMrteaa  Lagion: 


HanoiTAt  LaaanatYvi 
iraaatngton,  D.  C.  OeSobar  14. 


W*   ar«. 

know,  vitally  tataraatad  in  your  bill,^ 
liao.  which  provldra  tarmlnal  laava 
liatad  man  In  tha  aama  numnar  aa 
glvan  to  oOteara.  aicapt  that  tt  alao 
that  the  I  ranf  waatlMi  to  which  the 
la  antttlad  skaB  be  paM  in  a  lump] 
la  ■  vary  good  ld«a. 
la  taking  plae*  at 
rapid  rata  at  tha  praaant  tlma  that 
thla  la  anactad  into  law  quickly  It  ta 
ing  to  banaftt  vary  many  OIX 

It  doaa  not  aaam  to  aaa  aa  though 
vary  controvaralal  laaua  and  that  the 
Military  Affalra  Oonunlttaa  could  oaakoj 
mind  very  readily  aa  to  how  they  faall 
tt.    Wt  ahall  appreciate  vary  mxieh  tf 
can  be  had  on  thla  awitar. 


Jon  Tanaus  T*i 
iMreetor,  National  LeffiaUnea 
mtttm 


I 
II 


af  lit  MMibaia  of  tha 
to  algB  iha  pautktn— tha  two  huiu 
elghtaanth  aignatura  waa  obtained 
1946— which  authorised  tha  brlnginf 
laglalatlOB  to  the  door  of  the  Rouaa. 
vote  for  tha  leglalatlon  today. 

I  have  bad  a  biU 
tha  Oaagraaa  tlMt  woald  give  all  w< 
ef  World  War 
m  amooBt  tk 
by  8paBiah>anMrlcan  War 
I  ahall  continue  to  urge  in  the  lutt 
legiaiatlcn.  Ifote  tha  poaltlon  of  tha 
can  Lagloo.  Depaifisut  of  Twue. 
lag  my  praaant  bfU.  H.  R.  t60 
from  a  letter  wrttten  me  May  19. 
Mr  Bairy  ■.  Rather.  depaMMBt 
the  iaisrlcan  Lagloo : 

H  R  940  la  the  very  Important  l« 
which  ajuBde  Ilka  tha  kind  of  l« 
that   you   are   alwaya  apeoHrtoi 
Wa  know  that  wa  can  alaraya  depend 
We  are  delighted  that  you  are  back 
haraeaa  and  mk  the  right  aide,  aa 

I  quota  part  of  a  letter  I  raeaM 
Mr  RaUiar  after  ha  raalgnad  bU 
tha   Aaaneaa  Lagioa.  dated  Jant 
IMi: 

"Appreilale  your  twiry  aourteay. 
■aay  itaMs.    Tour  eaapimioo  was 
Mag  that  I  aould  want  and  aapeet 
riUU  aUsB  you  but  I  know  that  you 
la  there  doli« 
autter.    Wa 
you  are  psoud  eC  ys«  aad  your  r< 

I  mieu  pert  af  a  letlsv  wrtnea 
II.  litt.  wM*  I  leselved  froai  Mr. 

fmttam  Wars  af  the  Oailed  tuiaa, 
Cltyr&9.i 


iR  betaa  la 
worth- wane 


from  tbe 
I  your  niaeiks  aad  tba  var- 

you  have  taaaivad  la 

I  your  aaUvltiaa  in  bahaU 
»lr  dapendanta.  and  I  wiah 
raciatioD  for  your  aflorta 

1945.  I  tntroduoad  R.  m. 

Imake  eligible  a  World  I  or 

panaloo.   tf  that  veteran 

I  for  Govarnmant  or  private 

nature  of  which  required 

lyalcai  aundarda. 

Uitroduoad  H.  a  MtS  lo 

of  aurplua  property  to 

Tatarana     have     oompli- 

my  opinion  tt  praettealiv 

the  problan  of  making 

raaeiva  tba  aurplua  prop- 

Too.    I    have    peraonally 

veteraaa  in  thalr  Individ* 

aurplua-property  Itaoia. 

1,  I  inuoducad  H.  R.  MM. 

tha  OI  blU  of  nghU  to 

and  tha  vtvaa  of  certain 

inently  diaabled  vcterana. 

I  tntroduoad  B.  R  1899: 

I  concerning  houatng  prob- 

Thla  bUl.  be  It  noted,  wm 

montha  before  tbe  real 

[veterana'  hinialng  prnhlame 

\e  Congraaa.    Z  quota  ftom 

le  November  27.  1945,  by 

irr.  drpiutment  adjutant. 

Drpartnwnt  ot  Taaaa. 

lorttu)  help  our  vetarana 

I  can  depend  on  you  to  do 
Ibly  ean  on  the  hmiatng 
most  critical. " 
lAL  Rscoao  will  ahow  that 
Mrmben  of  Congraaa.  al- 
the  minority  at  ttmea.  that 
fort  to  provide  honaing  for 

1.  1946.  I  Introduced 
lat  would  permit  a  man  or 
to  carry  hla  immadtata 
It  Oovariunant  aspenea  to 
I  waa  atatloned,  where  prac- 
le  of  the  United  Btatea: 
It  tbe  Oovemment  will 
louatng  for  auch  famlllea; 
do  t(x  enlisted  men  that 
time  bean  done  for  eome 
am  ftlad  to  note  raoantly 
Id  Navy  are  >^*""*«*g  to 
tlve  which  I  aought  to 

and  wrttien  a  number  of 
oien tinned  the  quaatton 
a  bonua.  I  favor  pay- 
.  bonua.    To  thla  aad  I  bave 
ittnue  to  work  dOlfsatly. 


MAvmr 

la.  1946) 

Mr  Speaker. 
itend  my 


ranvaa. 
(on,  D.  C,  ^aiia  ti.  i»6f . 

'f 

rfoa.  Ttt. 

recall  your  tetter  of  May 

»bniary  13,  1999—61  days 

IT  Ooagriaai —I  voaed 

I  voted  for  tba  •alaeltva 


tbe  Hetiae  by  ealy 

aaeording  to  PlisldSRl 

>tary  of  War,  and  Oenaral 

ivad  the  Amy  of  tbe  ITait- 

a  em  fur  tfUpa;  I  voted 

le  §9  la  aay  alsae  aea- 

of  eur  war  mm    iRia 

baekad  awoagly  by  Fraai- 

by  only  if  votaa.  I 
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weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Zn  tha  7Vft  years 
Z  have  served  you  in  Congraaa  Z  have  voted 
for  every  meaaura  to  itrangthen  and  keep 
strong  America.  Z  have  aupportad  all  legla- 
latlon coming  before  tha  Houae  to  bring  about 
an  enduring  peaea,  and  ail  leglilation  pro- 
viding for  tha  participation  of  tha  United 
Btatea  tn  thla  effort  On  September  21.  1943. 
Z  voted  for  the  Fulbrlght  reaolution;  on 
June  7.  1946.  Z  supported  and  voted  for  tha 
Brat  ton  Wooda  agreement.  On  December  18, 
1946.  I  voted  for  the  United  Nations  Partlcl- 

Kon  Act.  Z  bave  voted  for  every  maaaur»— 
uding  terminal  laava.  bousing,  aurplvia- 
property  preference  for  veterana  leglalatlon— 
to  aid  and  ralae  the  compen»atlon  and  pay 
of  all  veterans,  thalr  widows  and  dapendenta, 
our  man  \n  aarvics,  and  their  dapendenta. 

Z  am  tba  author  of  H.  R.  2349 — now  a 
law— to  adjust  the  pay  atatua  of  warrant 
ofllcara.  On  December  18.  1943,  1  intro- 
duced H.  R.  8875  to  provide  tarmittal  leave 
for  enltated  men:  on  January  8, 1945.  Z  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  1160.  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
my  first  bill,  which  waa  endoraed  by  the 
American  Legion;  I  waa  1  of  218  Membera 
of  the  Hotiae  to  algn  the  petition  wb!ch  au- 
thorised the  bringing  of  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Z  had  14  first  coua- 
Ina  in  aervice — 7  overaeas;  1  waa  an  officer.  18 
were  enllated  men.  1  might  add  neither  had 
an  Independent  income  to  sustain  his  de- 
pendents while  Away  and  neither  had  3  or  4 
yaara  of  a  term  of  ofllce  to  which  to  return. 
Z  have  raaponded  to  every  request  of  veterana 
and  their  wldowa  and  dependenta  to  repre- 
aent  them  before  the  Waahington  Board  of 
Veterans*  Api>eal8:  1  have  supported  the 
Committee  to  Inveatlgate  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  all  legislation  to  eliminate  sub- 
versive elements;  Z  waa  the  author  of  H.  R. 
4817 — now  a  law — to  atrengthen  otir  immi- 
gration laws.  Z  have  worked  to  prevent  de- 
laya:  Z  have  worked  alncerely  to  help  pre- 
vent Inflation.  I  have  endeavored  to  aid 
and  Z  have  supported  all  legislation  to  as- 
alat  our  farmers,  aged,  blind,  crtppled.  unem- 
ployed, and  those  who  toll,  our  Independent 
and  small  buslneasmen.  and  our  boya  and 
girls  endeavoring  to  attend  achool. 

In  the  7V^  yeara  Z  have  been  your  Con- 
gressman, Congraaa,  with  the  exception  of 
aome  6  months,  haa  been  in  aesslon  all  or 
part  of  every  month.  I  have  been  at  my 
post  of  duty,  which  is  exactly  what  waa  re- 
quested of  the  membership  of  Congraaa  by 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  President  Rooae- 
velt.  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Tea;  Z  have  been  at  my  post  of 
duty  Just  Ilka  each  of  the  21  Texas  Membera 
of  the  Houae  U  at  his  post  of  duty.  Just  like 
every  Member  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
Rotiae  and  05  Members  of  the  Senate  la  at 
bis  post  of  duty. 

Z  have  had  9V,  yeara  of  legUlatlve  ezperi- 
anca — 7Vi  yaara  In  a  wartime  Congreaa  deal- 
ing with  war  and  postwar  measures.  Z 
might  add  Z  havs  aerved  on  aeven  commit- 
tees In  Congreaa.  1  am  the  sixth  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  27  members  of  tha 
Rouse  Znterstau  and  Poreign  Commarca 
Committee,  the  only  comnUttee  on  which 
■paaker  Ravburw  served  and  the  committee 
of  which  Speaker  Ratsobn  waa  chairman 
«ben  ha  became  majority  leader  and  later 


Alwaya  m  glad  to  hear  from  you:  wrlU 
ma  any  tlma.    Z  always  shall  be  grateful  for 
your  frlandablp.    Call  on  ma  any  tiOM. 
Tour  friend, 

LweuT  lacxwoaTR. 


( 


TCM-MAM  flAM 

leosMber  la,  1944) 

Mr  ■aeswoam.  I  wlsb  to  eitead  aiy  re- 

marka  aad  laelude  la  tbe  Raooia  tbe  Utto 

of  an  artiela  and  aaeerpta  from  tba  aaoM  ar. 

ticls  wbleb  appeared  ea  pags  •  of  tba  Dallas 


Morning  Nawa,  July  12.  1944.  Tba  article 
follows: 

"nif-MAM  TIAIC  LB)  ST   MAM   KS  SIAT  nORTS 
SICKWOKTM  Ur  DISTSICT  S 

"(By  David  Better) 

"XliJkSBWATiB.  Ttz..  July  11.— An  In  abaan- 
tla  candidate  without  platform  figures  as  a 
leading  contender  for  the  Third  Oongrea- 
slonal  seat  from^Taxa8  In  tha  prlnuiry  cam- 
paign of  LiNDLST  BacxwoBTH  foT  a  fotuth 
term. 

"Znatead  of  a  personal  campaign,  ' 

wUl  be  backed  by  a  team  of  10  top-ranking 
east  Texas  political  leaders  and  attornaya 
who  will  stump  the  dUUict  In  his  behalf. 

"BxcKwoaTM.  who  upset  dope  in  1938  by 
vanquishing  the  veteran  Morgan  Banders,  of 
Canton,  and  a  group  of  other  leaditig  ofllce- 
hoidera  with  more  political  know-how,  is  tha 
principal  campaign  issue. 

'Sanders,  tha  man  Beckworth  defeated; 
Judge  Merrlt  OitMon,  of  Longvlew.  one  of  the 
leading  forces  which  delivered  the  unln- 
structed  Democratic  delegation  to  Chicago 
from  tbe  State  convention  in  Austin,  May 
23,  and  firat  public  advocate  of  free  electors 
from  Texas:  Jim  Strong,  of  Carthage:  Jack 
Price,  of  Longvlew;  W.  N.  Jonea,  of  Mineola: 
W.  Edward  Lee,  of  Tyler;  Carroll  and  Leslie 
Florence,  of  Gilmer;  Judge  W.  R.  Hughes,  of 
Longvlew;  and  Vernon  McDavld,  of  Hender- 
aon. 

"They  will  stump  the  district  consisting  of 
eight  counties  in  tbe  East  Texas  oil-field 
area,  alleging  that  Bxctcwobth  has  done 
nothing  for  the  district  In  Congress  aud  thai, 
the  area  lacks  representation. 

"Bbckworth's  platform  for  reelection 
shows  that  he  has  supported  every  war  meas- 
ure submitted  to  Congress,  that  be  advocated 
fortification  of  Guam,  and  has  come  on  down 
the  line  in  support  of  the  full  war  program, 
including  endorsement  and  support  of  the  OI 
bill  of  rights. 

"The  apple-cheeked  Congressman,  who 
won  election  to  Congress  after  one  term  in 
the  State  legislature,  went  Into  ofllce  thft 
hard  way.  Lacking  sufllcient  funds  for  a 
coetly  campaign,  be  used  his  own  personality 
and  his  own  contacts  to  win  the  race  from  a 
field. 

"He  used  a  loud  speaker  and  toured  the 
aide  roads,  talking  with  farmers,  running  his 
own  race  against  the  field.  He  had  his  fam- 
ily's assistance.  His  father.  O.  J.  Beckworth, 
was  his  constant  adviser  and  assistant  In 
that  race. 

"A  member  of  the  powerful  Znteratate  and 
Poreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Houae, 
BccKwosTH'a  work  In  recent  months  haa 
been  concentrated  in  two  subcommittees  of 
this  group,  one  dealing  with  investigation  of 
brand  names  and  newsprint,  and  another 
working  on  civil  aviation  matters. 

"The  Congreaaman  la  running  on  a  atrong 
war  effort  platform  and  dtea  hla  record  in 
tliat  connection. 

"Zn  addition,  ,  of  LongvUw,  an  at- 
torney, la  making  an  anti-Backworth  cam- 
paign;    is  running  his  campaign  from 

his  office  using  postal  cards  to  contact  people. 
Tha  carda  are  provided  for  friends  who  wlsb 
to  oukU  them  to  othera. 

"Counties  in  the  dUtrlot  are  Upshur,  Oragg. 
Van  Zandt,  Rusk,  Smith.  Wood.  Camp,  and 
Panola,  Bmitb,  Oragg.  and  Ruak  form  a  ma- 
jority of  tha  district  In  voting  strength. 

"Tha  result  of  tha  abova-menttonad  race 
was  that  Becawoara  raoalvad  In  tba  first  pri- 
mary a  dear  majority  ovar  both  his  oppo- 
tvsnu:  be  earrled  seven  of  tbs  sight  Third 
Distrlet  eountlss,  tbs  eaeeptlon  being  Oragg 
OouBty,  tba  boma  county  of  bis  two  op- 
ponantsi  tbe  former  county  and  district 
oflcui,  wbo  bad  bald  three  oflcaa  In  Oragg 
County,  reeelvad  1,745;  BaoswoarM  f  JIO.  a 
dlffaranca  o(  308." 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THl  KOU8I  OP  RBPZtBBBNTATZVM 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1947 

Mr,  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  following  article  In  the  Fortnightly 
Commentary,  published  by  Arnold  Bern- 
hard  li  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York: 
ZirrcavsimoM  xm  Oasatca 

A  day  after  thla  letter  goea  to  praaa,  Praal- 
dent  Truman  will  addreaa  Congraaa  on  tha 
subject  of  American  intervention  in  Oreece. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the  United 
States  should  establish  an  anti -Communist 
regime  on  the  Greek  flank  of  the  Dardanelles, 
Rutisia  would  not  immediately  go  to  war. 
But  American  commitments  in  Oreece.  if 
the^  are  to  achieve  their  purpose,  would  have 
to  be  followed  by  commitments  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  world,  and  such  extensive  under- 
takings would  weaken  capitalism  in  tha 
American  sphere.  In  so  doing  they  would 
prore  to  be  self-defeating. 

American  investors  are  deeply  concerned 
over  taxation.  Taxation  far  more  than  Com- 
munistic infiltration  is  threatening  our  way 
of  life.  Ijtst  this  op>ening  sentence  be  In- 
ten^reted  as  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  poor  milUonau-e  who  is  forced  now  to 
get  along  without  an  extra  yacht,  let  It  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  tbe  problem  of  the 
rlcli  in  this  day  and  age  is  not  lack  of  money 
to  npend.  Paced  with  enormous  inberltanoe 
taxes  and  little  possibility  of  retaining  in- 
come under  existing  Income  tax  schedules, 
the  rich  man  finds  it  easier  to  spend  money 
today  than  at  any  other  time  In  history.  Zf 
he  does  not  spend  his  money,  his  govern- 
ment will.  He  has  every  Inducement  to 
waste  capital  and  no  Incentive  to  save  it. 

The  function  of  rich  people  is  to  accumu- 
late capital  with  which  to  produce  more 
goixls  for  poorer  people  to  consume.  That 
thiiy  have  done  so  here  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  America  has  the  highest  standard  of  Uv- 
Ini;  In  the  history  of  the  world.  That  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  longer  la 
proved  by  the  fact  that  anyone  who  ac- 
cumulates Income  over  8100.000  a  year, 
wtether  for  investment  in  tmslneaa  or  per- 
sonal spending,  muat  pay  back  about  87 
percent  in  pers«ial  Income  taxes.  Under 
the  conditions,  the  only  large  capital  that  la 
likely  to  be  accumulated  is  that  which  the 
Oovemment  takes  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
InveaU  in  the  form  of  State-owned  enter- 
prlaes.  or  that  which  is  accumulated  by  al- 
reiidy  established  companies.  Zn  the  absence 
of  all  poasibillty  of  new  competition,  theae 
eanablishad  companies  gradually  develop  into 
national  cartaU  that  in  one  way  or  another 
m^jst  be  integrated  into  the  Oovemment.  Zn 
short,  under  exlatlng  tax  rates,  capital  forma- 
tlon  will  In  tlma  become  tha  function  of 
ell  her  tha  Oovemment  Itself  or  of  Indua- 
trial  cartals  Intagrated  into  tha  Oovem- 
ment. ThU  la  tha  aoelalUt  organisation  to- 
wiu-d  which  wa  are  blindly  moving. 

Zt  Is  agalnat  tha  background*  of  American 
tax  cruu  that  tha  propoaad  intervention  In 
Oraeca  Ukaa  on  added  significance.  No  one 
cculd  be  naive  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
Uiiltad  fUtes  of  America  could  gain  perms- 
mint  poawsslon  of  a  flsnk  on  ths  Dardanelles, 
RiissU's  only  outlet  to  tha  Mediterranean, 
fcr  8980,000X100.  Tbe  eoat  will  come  much 
bigber  tban  that,  not  only  In  terms  of  tha 
ecmmitmattt  In  Oreece  but  also  in  tha  col- 
Uteral  uudartaklnfs  la  tbe  Hear  Bast,  in 
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la  «b*tb«r  ha  baa 

Odmmunisin   by 

or  by  aiminc  a  fon 


at  ttor  Ruaitana 


TVS 


point 


No.    I   fact  of  Itfa   to  bold  onto  In 
aaialVDiB  of  postwar  pollttcal  rsatfjost- 
!•  ttat  tbe  Biitisb  ar«  statfttac  thair 
ovt  of  Mtitk  mrt 
ita  m  Africa  aad  Um 
kt   adrantura    ts    th« 
cbaacb  of  aatali'nitnf  an  Arab  world  and  ex- 
ploltl  ig  Afiics      From  a  spacuUttT*  stand- 
it  sssBs  to  ba  food  straugy.     Brl,jiln 
i4ttbar  tta  aaaaaarte  atnawa  nor  tha  fkra- 
to  hoM  India  and  ttas  rar  Baat  or  to 
A«BtnUU    and    Naw    Zaalaai.    Bsv 
I  probaMy  eooM  bold  Afrtca. 
aba  aooM  aNaf  raw  iMitaruis  pro- 
wtth  cheap  laftor  to  ba  pracaassd  tn 
for  export  at  a  pvoAt  to  Rmatn.     By 
It  with  sitbar  tha  Unitad  Sutas  or 
abo  alflbt  ba  abU  to  abara  tba  rteb 


Araba 


atk» 


III 


up 
army 


>  kba  dfl  to  powar  tba  air  fa 
that  ^uld  defend  tba  Afrieon 
m'  '  ' 

and  noi 

Tbair  poutlcal  Itfs  la  a  jicsaw  of  fsudaJ 

rlfolrpa.    TlMtr   ee<Maomy    la   totaUy    undc> 

unity  Uea  In  their 

and  In  their  Catbote 

whieb  tclerates  no  racial  < 

witbtn  tba  MbMoo  oC  tba  faitbful.    A 

rsiaU^y    aiMdl    fono   co«M    bslaars    tba 

i  aC  tba  rteol  Aaab  pofioii  wblla  the 

far  tba  other 

rattglaa  wouki  parmlt  toe  strencth- 

of  roUctoHi  Uaa.    A  aartoia  aaMMint  of 

taMtaa|rlailBaUoa.  aaiaMHy  r' T1  ao  aa  nat 

witto  ftttlab  tnduatry.  aalfbt  ia 


■nd  North  Africa  bafora 
ara  able   to   carry    thair 
Bd  tba  Hear  last  to  fruitioo. 


tbs 
for 


iTOt  If  tha  Ubitad 
tbb  poattlOB  in  Oraeoa  that  tba  BrltJah 
a  avscuaunf .  tha  burden  of  dsfendlng 
tbo  4^Usb  spbara  in  Africa  and  tba  Near 
Ita  forsuUvs  psrlod  falls  upon  tba 
DBlta#  Butea.  Not  only  la  Britain's  African 
tb«D  protected,  but  Briuin  is  tn  a 
position  later  on  to  shift  ber  alU- 
a  Russia  axaipersted  by  Aoari- 
itrtiction.  Once  Britain's  African  and 
ra  aaitplMa  ara  sstshllshad  aba 
bava  atoak  la  trade— Arabian  oil  that 
)  abarad  with  Russia,  and  foreign 
la  tbe  Balkans  and  tn  Asia  that 
adrantaffaously  be  shared  with  the 
.  cartala  on  soma  basis  mutually  satla- 
to  tba  two  socialist  govenunenta. 
Ilia  aialtwlon  of  American  goods  from  Kuro- 
pean  i  nd  Asistlc  markets  would  naturally  ba 
requlzid.  since  England^  production  com- 
a  export  with  America's, 
■ritlab  shift  out  of  tbe  Far  Bast  and 
Burope  into  Alrioa  and  the  Near  Bast. 
Iku  political  reorientation  from  tbe 
Aaerl  son  orbit  to  tba  WamUmtk  «m  not  come 
to  pa^  In  •  <lay-  Bxltala  has  atlll  to  oae  up 
rican  loan.  8ba  can  import  only 
troa  l^marlca.  bacauaa  only  America  is  rich 
to  osport  at  tlria  ttane.  But  in  the 
loag  rta  Britain's  Intaraati  will  dovetail  witb 
Ruaali  "B  more  doaely  than  our  own  and  bar 
poUtk  tl  allnement  with  BiMsIa  la  ttaarafora 
probafle.  To  think  thia  may  «taoek  tbe 
1  o<  many  good  paqpla.  Bnttatlia 
poUttoi.  wUeh  for  foar  ean- 
foond  Bngland  waging  wars 
France.  Russia,  and  Germany 


petea 


turlaa 


Cntil  only  a  few  years  ago  Bamia 
sgrictUtural  country  with  practically 
Ba  ocdsr  to  bolM  np  ber 

-Rumla  must  keep 
ctirrsBt  eosaiomiMlaa  down.  That  ii 
■  low  slaadmtf  af  Milag  upon  the 
and  requlraa  olara  geoanMMBt.  It 
dilBcuit  for  tba  raglma  to  carry  out  ita 
of  eapttal  formation — just  aa 
to  levy  heavy  sales  taxea  ta 
boUd  TVA's— and  at  the  eame  time 
Ita  popularity.  Therefore  It  would  be 
iialiii  al  to  expect  the  Russian  Oover 
to  act  like  any  other  goeamment  wbieh 
tiooa  without  atroBg  popular 
ment:  to  emphaslae  tbe  foreign  thi 
ordw  to  prsserve  internal  tmity  dt 
dlAnift  period. 

At   the  same  time,  ths  Russian 
mant  is  daslroua  of  expanding  ita 
inftwancia  to  oontlgaoua  tcrrltoriee  for 
reaaoos:    (1)    For   defense    through 
sutea.  (21   for  space  in  which  to 
compleasentary  trading  araaa.  (t)  for 
to  thessa. 

■ov  than  wUl  the  RtwUns  react  lf| 
Uhltad  Mates  should  formulate   a   f< 
polkif  that  baa  aa  tta  obrknaa  purpose  < 
of  the  flanks  on  Russia's  only  warmM 
outlet?     Imagine,  for  a  moment. 
United    Btatea    ot    America    ware    a 
locked   nation   without   Atlantic  or 
saaporta  and  that  our  only  outlet  to 
lantlc  waa  through  the  Mississippi  BlvarJ 
ths  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Imagine  then  that  i 
sis.  disapproving  the  AlemAn  regime  in 
Ico.   decided    to    Intervene   with   arma 
money  to  unhorse  Mr.  AlemAn  and  sut 
a  regime  sympathetic  to  and  in  cloaoj 
with  one  of  the  totaUtarUa 
Its.   let  us  ssy   the   Argentine. 
without  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  America 
spring  to  arma. 

To  Ruasia  the  American  dscislon  to 
over  Greece  must  be  s  parUcularly 
pni  to  swallow,  because  not  only  la 
threat  to  BOMla'S  mcurlty  as  well  _ 
expansion  h«t  It  aomaa  right  after  the 
siana  gave  their  spproral  to  America's 
for  eoatrol  of  the  mllKarlly  rtratesflc 
Tbe  RiMBbuia  must  think  tt 
want  tha  wbcte  world,  inc 
thetr  back  door. 

Tbe  opslMt  eaaaot  ba  favorable  fori 
United  SUtee.    Tbe  Russians  will  be 
fm  and  even  more  suspicious  than 
paat.    They  will  doae  ranks  at  home. 
wlUtngly  suffering  s  low  standard  at 
m  order  to  build  up  their  tndoetrlal 
tial  for  *g«Ha.    They  will  look  to 
as  aa  ally.  aiFsn  aa  a  partner  tn  tbe 
ment  of  oil  fields  In  the  Near  Bast,  and 
at  tha  Oaited  SUtee. 
anraly  tha  Roaslans  wUI  not 
arar  over  Greece  at  this  timr     Rather,  { 
Garmaay.  they  will  wait  untu  their 
trial  potential  for  war— posaibiy  for 
war^-wlll  be  fully  develapcd.  at  which 
thfcy  can  break  the  American  ss«g*T|flt  I 
around  the  Madi terra aaan  aa  eaally 
Germans  broke  It  In  France.    That 
a  Uaa  ts  asora  daaswous  ss  an  iilusioa 
aoa  waapoB. 

The  eaaentlal  quality  at  eapltallam  la 
Tliat  tt  Is  an  economy  guiwosd  by  a 
market  tn  which  prices,  demand,  and 
ara  at  liberty  to  reach  an  equilibrium 
oat  Bovarament   Interrentloo.     Under 
aaataUaaa.  prlcca  and  suppllee  are  deter 
by  the  government  and  the  demand  Is 
lated  by  rationing. 

The  free  economy  la  elaarly  tbe  moroj 
dent  except  during  periods  (tf  deep 
Justment  when,  the  socialists  asasrt.  the  ] 
pie  are  free  only  to  starve.     Bconoi 
the  Keynes  school  reply  by  proposing 
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That  la  not  true  of  to- 

Russians  must  tighten 

cspltal  enough  to  buUd 

Once   they   have  forced 

itrtallaatton— a   pracsm 

are  attempting  to  ccm- 

>n,  though  other  nstiona 

riea— they  wiU  be  ready 

does  not  eootemplsta 

lal  libarUea.    To  say  that 

tt.    The  Lenin  theory 

an  agricultural  eoon> 

economy  in  a  single 

itemplate    dictatorship. 

ry  dictatorahlp  and  it  la 
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of.    The  Russians  today 

|flve  times  as  largs  a  per- 

lonal  income  for  aduca- 
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sple  permanently  of  tlieir 

lalUm.  would  sacrifice  so 
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le  have  a  sincere  admlra- 

Amerlcan  scbievement, 

dispatches  of  many  re« 
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to  prove  to  them 

that  our  way  of  life 

}wn?    Especially  so  when 
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practical.    There  must 

which  the  contest  for 

be  fought  out  by  force 
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pmment   strthorlty   sd- 

In    South    American 
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America  to  strengthen 
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of  the  controls  that  make  It  \inworkable, 
stKh  aa  tariffs,  cartels,  subeldlzed  prices,  la> 
bor  monopolies,  and  Income  taxes  that  pre- 
vent eonstrtictive  enterprise.  Nobody  is  going 
to  stop  the  expansion  of  communism  by 
sticking  a  $250,000,000  thorn  into  the  side  of 
Buasia.  Communism  will  t>e  stopped  by 
aomething  that  works  better.  Russian  Com- 
munists are  men.  They  bsve  the  same  love 
of  God  and  their  fellow  men  that  other  peo- 
ple have.  They  can  learn,  but  they  will  not 
be  taught  at  the  point  of  a  foreign  gun. 
Nor  win  they  learn  to  admire  the  capitalist 
economy  unless  we  capitalists  see  to  It  that 
it  works.  We  hsve  more  to  do  In  North  and 
South  America  than  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  danger  to  Americans  is  not  the  activity 
of  Communist  agents  but  the  deteriorstlon 
of  capitalism  itself.  Sensing  our  own  wesk- 
ness  we  look  for  a  foreign  devil  to  blame 
It  on.  But  this  is  self-deception.  Commu- 
nism would  hs\'e  no  chance  at  all  in  a  world, 
or  even  in  a  part  of  a  world,  in  which  capi- 
talism was  working.  Rome  did  not  fall  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  the  bsrbarlans  but  be- 
oauae  of  the  weakness  of  the  Romans.  In 
weakening  capitalism  In  order  to  contain 
Russia  by  naked  military  force,  we  do  not 
defend  ourselves  intelligently. 


J.  H.  Letb  Victorioai  in  Fif  kt  to  EUmiiiate 
Caite  System  in  Armj  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  April  25.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  announced  that  hereafter 
all  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  will  be 
accorded  the  same  consideration  and 
honor  when  they  are  laid  to  rest  in  a 
bovemment  cemetery. 

This  week's  directive  brought  to  a 
gratifying  conclusion  a  controversy 
which  has  been  waging  for  over  a  year 
in  an  effort  to  stop  the  caste  system  that 
has  existed  in  the  national  cemeteries  of 
this  Nation.  Many  of  us  have  long  felt 
that  when  that  greatest  of  all  levelers— 
death — makes  its  appearance,  all  distinc- 
tions among  our  heroic  dead  should  dis- 
appear. Each  has  then  given  equally  of 
himself  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  be- 
cause each  has  then  given  his  all. 

At  this  time,  I  desire  to  present  some 
Interesting  facts  on  the  history  back  of 
his  new  War  Department  order.  Some- 
thing over  a  year  ago  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Cask]  inserted  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  a  statement  by  J.  H.  Leib,  then 
legislative  director  of  the  AMVETS.  in 
which  Leib  went  into  detail  concerning 
the  discriminations  existing  in  our  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  a  report  entitled  "Is 
There  a  Caste  System  in  Arlington?" 

On  April  28, 1946,  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  featured  a  long  front-page 
story  under  the  heading.  "Military  caste 
system  divides  oflBcers  and  GI's  even  in 
death — Separate  sections  of  national 
cemeteries  are  provided — Arlington 
marker  sizes  differ."  In  this  article,  pic- 
tures were  carried  showing  how  officers 
and  enlisted  men  were  buried,  bow  they 


were  separated  In  the  cemetery,  and  how 
their  graves  were  marked. 

This  was  followed  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  national 
executive  committeee  on  June  12.  1946, 
calling  upon  Congress  to  wipe  out  the  ex- 
isting discrimination  in  the  assignments 
of  burial  vlois.  The  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate the  continuance  of  the  caste  system 
posthumously  gathered  momentum  and 
was  endorsed  and  urged  by  individual 
posts  of  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  AMVETS,  and 
others.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson's  di- 
rective of  last  Wednesday  is  in  wise  con- 
formity with  this  year-long  campaign. 

In  concluding  the  issue.  Secretary  Pat- 
terson released  the  following  statement 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  24,  1947: 

Pattxbson  Oaon  Ends  Casts  Ststsm  Bx7bial8, 
ScoaxoATiON  or  GsAvia 

The  so-called  caste  system  In  the  burlsl  of 
ths  Anpy's  ofDcers  and  enlisted  men  In  na- 
tlonsl  cemeteries  today  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  directive  by  Secretary  of  War  Patterson 
at  the  same  time  ended  racial  segregation  in 
national-cemetery  burials. 

The  order  Issued  yesterday  spplies  to 
future  burials  in  only  the  new  sections  of 
military  cemeteries  now  being  developed  be- 
csuse  of  the  large  number  of  veterans  for 
whom  graves  must  eventually  be  provided. 
It  ended  the  trsdltional  policy  which  caused 
the  segregation  of  the  graves  of  enlisted  men 
and  officers,  white  and  colored. 

The  new  procedure  means  a  general  may 
be  burled  beside  an  enlisted  man.  a  practice 
that  is  common  in  the  American  cemeteriee 
overseas. 

XXPLAMATION   ISSXJED 

An  explanatory  statement  Issued  by  the 
War  Department  said: 

"In  accordance  with  a  directive  Issued  to- 
day by  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
no  distinction  will  be  made  In  location  of 
graves  and  burial  faculties  for  deceased  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  in  new  sections  of  na- 
tional cemeteries.  The  policy  providing  imi- 
form  burial  faculties  without  distinction  as 
to  rank  or  race  of  deceased  veterans  wUl  be 
effected  progressively  as  new  sections  ars 
laid  out. 

"Burials  In  remaining  grave  sites  of  esUb- 
Ushed  sections  of  national  cemeteries  wlU 
continue  under  present  policies  untU  tbeee 
sections  are  filled. 

"Because  of  the  large  number  of  veterans 
entitled  to  burial  m  national  cemeteries,  a 
material  expansion  of  cemetery  facilities  has 
become  necessary.  For  the- present  this  wiU 
be  accomplished  largely  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  sections  In  existing  national 
cemeteries.  Post  sections  will  be  authorized 
in  national  cemeteries  to  serve  nearby  gar- 
risons where  It  is  Impractical  to  establish 
military  cemeteries  within  the  mUltary 
posU." 


United  SUtes  Geb  Into  Cash  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THB  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  25.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Toledo  Blade  recently  and,  because 
of  the  hearing  on  the  fur  industry  held 
April  17  and  18  by  the  Special  Fur  Com- 


mittee, it  should  be  of  particular  interest 

at  this  time: 

UNITSD  8TATB  OKTS  DfTO  CABH  TaABB 

(By  Paul  R.  Leach) 

Washincton,  March  29.— American  ezporti 
to  Russia  are  now  on  a  cash  basis. 

The  postwar  flood  of  food,  machinery,  and 
other  nonmllltary  supplies  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  lend-lease  and  by  UNRRA  is  dry- 
ing up. 

Total  lend-lease  aid  to  Russia  through  the 
war  years  and  up  to  this  month  amounted  to 
nearly  $12,000,000,000.  Settlements  are  yet 
to  be  made  between  the  two  countries,  al- 
though nearly  aU  other  lend-lease  bene- 
ficiaries have  made  arrangementa  to  clear 
the  books. 

In  1846  the  United  States  exported  $362,- 
007.000  worth  of  all  kinds  of  supplies  to  Rus- 
sia. Of  this.  $153,081,000  went  through  lend- 
lease  m  meeting  final  commitments,  UNRRA 
gave  $136,770,000  to  White  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  private  relief  accounted  tor 
$10,663,000.  Russia  paid  cash  for  $£3,583,000 
worth  of  goods. 

About  one-third  of  the  dollar  volume  went 
Into  food.  No  food  shipments  hsve  been 
made  since  December  31. 

Purely  military  shipments  by  lend-lease 
ended  wltl*  the  war  except  for  munitions  In 
the  pipe  line  of  preparaton  for  export  or 
on  the  way  Many  of  the  manufactures,  ma- 
chines, and  such  like  that  Russia  has  been 
getting  since  VJ-day,  however,  can  be  classed 
ss  usable  In  upkeep  of  a  mUltary  establish- 
ment. 

During  the  war  Russia  waa  given  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  weapons — 15,000  plsnes, 
IfiOO  tanks,  8.218  antiaircraft  guns,  to  name 
only  a  few — many  at  which  presumably  ara 
stUl  usable. 

While  we  were  shipping  the  $352,097,000 
worth  of  supplies  In  1946,  imports  to  the 
United  States  from  Russia  totaled  $100,635,- 
000.  Of  this,  $67,558.0^0  represented  raw 
furs.  This  import  figure  is  four  times  any 
prewar  year's  buying  from  Russls. 

Lend-lease  and  UNRRA  shipments  have 
declined  steadily. 

In  January,  the  only  month's  figures  avail- 
able for  1947  St  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
we  shipped  $24,671,462  worth  of  goods,  of 
which  UNRRA  supplied  $5,698,000  and  lend- 
lease  $4,724,000.  The  remaining  $14,249,462 
was  in  cash  purchases  by  Russia,  four  times 
the  monthly  average  of  cash  purchases 
in  1946. 

February  and  March  statistics  are  to  show 
UNRRA  and,  lend-lease  reaching  the  aero 
point,  all  exports  then  being  lor  cash.  The 
wind-up  lend-lease  shipments  of  the  last  year 
are  to  be  paid  for  in  30  years  or  the  basis  of 
90  percent  of  cost,  plus  fansportatlon. 

Half  the  Ruesian  cash  purchases  have  been 
and  are  now  for  machinery  and  trucks.  OU, 
metals,  manufactures  other  than  miuihlnery, 
and  textiles  and  fibers  account  for  most  of 
the  remainder. 

The  Soviet  Union  never  has  spent  much  of 
Its  dollar  cash  here  for  food,  preferring  to  use 
It  for  the  sort  of  items  It  U  buying  now  and 
cant  get  otherwise. 

The  United  States  may  be  getting  into 
cash  trade,  but  according  to  my  arith- 
metic the  cash  imports  were  100  millions, 
and  the  cash  exports  were  52  millions, 
and  Uncle  Sam  will  run  out  of  cash  with 
too  much  of  this  kind  of  trading. 

The  fur-farmer  formula  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  present  administration  con- 
sists: First,  send  Government  emissaries 
to  a  foreign  coimtry  to  invite  imports; 
second,  allow  dumping  on  the  American 
market  like  the  $238,000,000  1946  fur 
Imports;  third,  remove  the  quota  on  Im- 
ports on  the  only  fur— silver  fox— that 
even  had  any  import  duty  whatsoever  to 
protect  it.    The  present  administration 
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txMlt  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States       meet  the  chosen  Instruments  of  Ore&t  Britain. 
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Is  crldentJy  trylnc  to  extend  thb  fur- 
fariaer   formula   to  other   branches  of 
fourth,  put  the  producer  on 
•  of  ruin;  thi^  is  to  be  followed  by 
:  out  propaganda  to  women's  clubs 
wonders  of  reciprocity.  New  Deal 
The  New  Deal  brand  of  redproc- 
honeycombed  with  deceit  and  drip- 
with  deception. 
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ETTCNSION  OP  RSlfARKS 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  HSTASA 

SBfATB  Of  THX  nNITSD  8TATSS 

y,  ilprif  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  2U .  1947 

McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
PHjIay.  April  25.  It  was  my  privUege  to 
adqress  the  Avlattao  Law  Institute. 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
through  its  committee  on  aero- 
Dtidtlcal  law.  and  the  Milwaukee  Bar 
Ass  Klation.  in  Milwaukee,  at  the  dinner 
hororlng  President  Carl  Rix.  president 
he  American  Bar  Association.  My 
ect  was  Frontiers  of  Aviation  Law. 
I  a  k  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dre^  delivered  by  me  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ridpito. 
T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  tflatlnet  honor  to  have  th«  prlTlleg* 
of  a  IcIraMlng  tbc  Orat  •▼laUon  Uw  iiutuut* 
IMM  In  the  Unl««4  aut«. .    It  U  aU  the 
an  bonor  b^eatne  this  dinner  \a  turn 
at  ttaa  most  able  iawyera  ot  this 
your  own  Carl  Bis.  president  of  the 

Bar  AMOcletkm. 
beeu  my  priTUege  to  know  Mr.  Rlz 
qttl4i  well    (or   a  number  of  year*,   and   I. 
«tt4   you.   salute    him    for    the   lifetime    of 
which  he  has  given  to  the  Unprore- 
t  of  law  In  this  Nation. 

It  shift  in  tlw  poMlMl  pie- 
rs very  capsbJa  ssialer  flma- 
ALsauma  Wn.ST.  and  I.  exchanged  posi- 
ftiOK  ■  as  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
kte  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
clary  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  never 
ited.  In  my  time,  en  a  partisan  iMsls. 
friend.  Senstor  Wn.XT.  has  not 
tkat  policy:  and  he  and  I  continue 
quite  cloaely  on  all  matters 
before  the  comnUttee.  I  am 
to  tiring  with  me  his  personal 
to  all  of  you.  and  his  special  good 
to  his  very  psrwaial  mend.  Oarl  RU. 
of  you  who  are  preeent  at  this  dlnn<v 
luivf  participated  thrmighout  the  day  In  an 
law  institute  which  has  dealt  with 
law  and  leglalatkm  In  this  Oeld. 
It  I  want  to  take  yoa  with  me  a  UtUe 
bsiyAiid  the  e«t«Ung  picCure  for  a  took  at 
the   frontiers  of   avtotlon   law. 

Bicauae  aviation  Is  raiatlvcly  a  new  art 
and  a  new  industry,  tba  giwat  body  of  avia- 
tion law  stUl  Is  Btatntcry.  It  hsa  been  the 
dvt^  of  the  Oongriss.  and  It  stUl  is  the 
of  the  OaBgrsaa  to  probe  beyond  the 
to  chart  the  future  path  of  dvU 
la  this  country.  When  I  first  eame 
Senate  the  nearsi  Ihti^  we  had  to 
law  for  clvu  aHattaa  was  ttaa  Air 
Aet  of  Ifat.  The  iliirtiiwmiit 
of  cHn  avtaUOB  tfwtac  my  14  years  of  i 
ta  t  EM  mitad  SUtas  Senate  has  far 


fondest  dreams.  It  has  been  my  \ 
to  have  participated  In  the  draltlng. 
ship,  and  formulation  of  the  Federal 
tlon  which  made  this  development 
It  is  from  this  background  that  I 
you  tonight  to  talk  of  the  frontiers 
tloo  law. 

Aviation  law  Is  Indeed  s  qtilcksUi 
Testerttay   we   may   have    thought 
charted  Its  frontiers;   that  we  bad 
a  map  to  enable  us  to  say  that  aviat 
Is  concerned  with  this  and  that:  that  I 
are  Its  problems:  that  it  encompaaaH| 
and  such   concepts;    thst  It  goer   hi 
stops   there.     And    then    aviation    en| 
solved  new  problems,  and  new  hort 
ours  to  conquer.    The  useful  range 
craft   wss   extended    from    a   few    ht 
miles  to  the  entire  length  and  breadth  i 
globe.    Today  every  spot  on  earth  Is 

00  hours  of  Milwaukee  by  air  canier.J 
whole    thinking    In    the   field    of    ai 
law  has  been  forced  to  change  qui 
the  grMKl  tMtalcal  achievements  of 
War  n  sdianiisil  arvlatten  to  undrei 
accompUshassnts. 

Tou  to  whom  I  speak  have  wltnc 
change  of  precedent  aft«r  precedent,' 
legal    field,    aa    aviation    developed, 
merely    one    example — the    insurance 
There  the  courts  In  the  early  years 
tlon    held    that    every    person    who 
flight   as   a   passenger   In    an    alrpl 
"participating"  In  aviation,  so  recoi 
death   or   Injxiry   to  such   a   passei 
barred  under  a  standard  datue  In  li 
policies  excluding  coverage  of  persona] 
tlcipatlng"  In  aviation.    Today,  in  St 
State,  such  precedents  have  been 
as  the  courts  hold  this  same  l&ngi 
not  exclude  passmcHs,  the  courts  rea 
properly  that  oady  the  pilot  actually 
pates  In  aviation  under  present-day 
stances.    As  ons  court  has  aptly  said : 

"In  adapting  the  general  principles 
newest  mode  of  transports  tlon.  It  Is 
gether  'putting  new  wine  In  old 
Although  the  same  principles  must 
and  be  applied,  the  law  of  aeronaut! 
not  be  completely  synchronised  with 
pertaining  to  other  agencies,  for  it 
modified  to  meet  the  trafflc  problems 
novel  method." 

So  we  have  had  changea  In  Itoth 
and  legal  fields  which  have  great  iv 
aviation    law       My    purpose    tonlRht 
sketch  for  you  s  few  of  the  fleld.^  In 

1  believe  the  frontiers  of  law  must 
tended  to  meet  the  present  and  futi 
of  dvll  avlatkm. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Aet  of  1938 
on  the  statttte  booki  lees  than  10 
already  It  Is  flWiMOdad  in  many  reaf 
Inadequato  In  others.    That  la  true 
of  the  fact  that,  when  It  passed  the 
It  was  the  iMSt  Isw  we  could  get  at 
We  knew  then  that  air  transportat 
to  become  a  major  force  In  our  Natl 
In  time  of  war  and  In  times  of  peace, 
did  not  focMee  by  any  BMaaa  sli  nt  th»| 
tana  which  would  develop  In  such 
short  years. 

The  1938  act  was  4  years  In  the 
The  first  draft  was  Introduced  on 
1B34.  as  8.  S187  of  the  Seventy-tht 
greas.     Bvcn  while  the  legislation 
the  mill."  new  developments  made 
neccasary:  and  during  the  4  years  I 
and  Introduced  no  (ewer  than  nine 
bills  on   this  subject,  each   a  con  pU 
draft  of  the  prerknis  bill.     The  Liu 
finally  became  law  was  S.  S84S  of  the  I 
fifth  Congress. 

I  understand  that  yoa  have  heard  i 
thing  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of 
your  disctisslans  today.    My  concern 
Is  not  with  the  f««««»«g  Isglalstlon  • 
as  with  the  fnmtlars  to  which  it 
pushed,  to  pattern  an  act  for  ths 
niatloo   and  development  of  the 
etvll  avlatlflo.    Tha  ivgHtt  need  for 


It  law  has  been  apparent 
On  March  30.  1944.  I  pre- 
1790  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
^pletely  rewrlto  all  Federal 
11  aviation:  to  codify  and 
exuting  aviation   leglala- 
one  act  those  iwrepealed 
Commerce  Act  of  1936 
do  not  realise  are  still  the 
id  to  write  Into  law  the 
|ve  provlsiona  which  expe- 
cted  will   be  neceesary   (or 
^rnent  of  aviation  In  this 
I.  with  some  refinements  of 
It  reduced   ss   8.    1    In   the 

chsnges  In  language  and 

pearly  10  years  of  operation 

eronautics  Act  of  1938  has 

would  require  much 

the  bill  to  your  study. 

(ew  highlights:  New  pro- 

[grantlng    of    experimental 

without     the     prceent 

hearings,  ao  as  to  en- 

jrlaa  In  developing  a  truly 

isportatlon  service:   the 

id e pendent  civil  aeronau- 

an  Independent  air  safety 

>mlc  regulstlons  for  con- 

and  a  new  grant  of  au- 

I  control,  for  the  first  time, 

res  of  our  air  carriers  when 

air  transportaUon. 

a  study  of  this  bill  that 

extending  the  frontiers 

hitherto  uncharted  fields. 

In  which  Federal  oflUclals 

It  to  pursue  an  unfettered 

llct  with  the  policy  of  the 

194«  the   CAB   and   the 

in  the  so-called  Bermuda 

led  the  language  of  the 

[point  of  claiming  that  var- 

it  act  authorlae  an  execu- 

ereby  Important  air  rights 

re  bargained  away  to  Kng- 

larlly  administrative   offl- 

to  agree  that  the  Inter- 

ktlon   organization   ootild 

}ur  air  carriers  In  foretgu 

in  any  case  where  F^aad 

to  the  proposed  ratsa  sag*' 

rrlers.    If  you  will  pause 

lare  outvoted  In  the  Inter- 

itton   organisation   by   at 

can  see  where  this  policy. 

would  leave  ua  In  the  race 

Ir  transportation  buaineaa. 

LAB  and  the  State  Depart- 

[give   £ngland  certain   air 

Ion.  such  agreement  being 

1th  specific  provisions  of 

ro  top  this  both  CAB  and 

lent    then   claimed    these 

controls,  to  throttle  ovir 

to  where  England  wants 

"executive  agreement."  and 

review  by  the  Congress  or 

lority. 

extend  otir  aviation  law 

[point   of   preventing   such 

Inlne  away  of  our  national 

llsh  this.  I  have  introduced 

riding  that: 

I  with  any  foreign  gorem- 

the  right  of   the   United 

to  engags  in  alr-trans- 

generally  granting  to  any 

or  Its  nationals  or  to  any 

ig  any  foreign  government 

I  to  operate  In  air  transpor- 

eroe  other  than  as  a  foreign 

ice  with  the  provlsiona 

lutios  act  of  1988.  or  re- 

ktlon  of  or  the  partldpa- 

i  States  in  any  intemational 

lation  or  control  of  In- 

or  any  phases  thereof, 

entered  into  by  or  on  ba- 


half  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
except  by  treaty." 

Much  as  I  realize  the  need  for  changes  In 
our  basic  svlatlon  law,  I  am  not  content  that 
those  changes  should  be  made  sdmlnistra- 
tlvely.  The  subject  Is  far  too  important  to 
be  allowed  to  slip  away  from  control  by  the 
Congress,  which  alone  has  the  right,  and  the 
power,  to  determine  national  policy. 

The  pace  of  the  world  is  geared  to  trans- 
portation, and  aviation  is  the  Instrumentality 
which  will  set  the  future  pace  in  foreign 
trade  and  In  the  passenger  field.  In  the  fight 
for  the  air  markeU  of  the  world  our  cotmtry 
must  not  come  out  second  best.  In  our 
thinking,  therefore,  the  frontiers  of  aviation 
law  must  be  projected  upon  this  world-wide 
picture  and  we  must,  within  the  constitu- 
tional framework  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  chart  a  pattern  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  forefront  and  keep  us  there. 
That  <s  why,  in  1944,  I  proposed  putting 
the  entire  facilities  of  the  air  transport  In- 
dustry and  the  full  weight  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  back  erf  a  single  com- 
munity company  to  carry  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  on  the  airways  of  the  world. 
Our  national  security  and  our  future  as  a 
trading  nation  depends  upon  maintaining 
our  leadership  In  International  air  transpor- 
tation. The  only  way  to  maintain  that  lead- 
ership In  the  face  of  growing  competition  by 
foreign  nations  Is  by  consolidating  all  our 
resources  in  the  air  to  meet  and  surpass  that 
competition.  United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall. 

The  entire  facilities  of  all  air  carriers  of 
this  country,  devoted  to  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, are  valued  roughly  at  1100,000,000. 
Not  long  ago  England,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  so  desperate  for  money  that  she  was 
forced,  so  she  said,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000  from  this  country, 
made  available  to  her  chosen  Instnmient  in 
the  aviation  field  WOO  .000,000  (or  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assuring  domination  of  the  airways  of 
the  world.  No  single  line  in  this  country, 
when  It  must  compete  with  other  air  lines  on 
the  same  routes,  can  secure  and  expend  so 
vast  a  sum  aa  $600,000,000.  The  French  have 
announced  an  InlUal  subsidy  of  $40,000,000 
(or  Air  France.  The  Dutoh  employ  the  simple 
expedient  of  making  up  each  year  the  annual 
deficit  of  their  national  air  line.  KLM.  Only 
the  united  strength  of  all  factors  in  our  ns- 
tlonal  transportation  Industry,  with  the  full 
backing  of  our  Government,  can  compete  on 
an  eqvial  footing  with  the  other  governments 
of  the  world,  each  of  which  operates  only 
through  one  nationally  sponsored  and 
financed  line  In  the  field  of  international  air 
transportation. 

Recent  financial  and  other  troubles  of  our 
air  carriers  Illustrates  and  underlines  the 
picture  I  paint.  We  cannot  afford  financial 
or  other  failures  which  cause  our  air  carriers 
to  fall  behind  in  this  race.  Our  future — the 
future  of  our  whole  Nation — Is  too  dependent 
on  jur  success.  The  price  of  failure  could 
well  mean  eventual  extinction.  We  dare  not 
fail.  What  though  we  have  never  had  such 
an  air  line  created  by  law  before?  Is  It  not 
time  that  our  aviation  law  frontiers  are 
pushed  out  Into  hitherto  uncharted  fields  so 
that  we  can  win  In  this  race  for  the  air  mar- 
kets of  ths  world?  I,  for  one,  think  so.  and 
I  kn  rw  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  hold  the  same  view.  Senators  Whtte, 
Basvrwrnt.  and  McMabom  have  just  joined  me 
In  sponaorshlp  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  By  consolidating  all  of  our  air 
carriers,  operating  internationally,  into  a 
single  community  company,  and  giving  our 
doaMstlc  air  carriers,  our  steamship  lines,  and 
our  railroads  a  stake  In  the  success  of  the 
consolidated  company,  destructive  rivalries 
between  American  air  carriers  abroad  will  be 
avoided  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  present 
a  united  front  against  the  competition  of  for- 
eign government  air  monopolies.    We  must 


meet  the  chosen  Instruments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  other 
foreign  nations  on  an  equal  basis  In  the  post- 
war competitive  race  (or  air  supremacy,  and 
to  do  that  we  mtist  fight  fire  with  fire. 

In  the  field  of  taxation  the  frontiers  of 
aviation  law  are  even  now  the  subject  of  In- 
tense exploration.  In  1944  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held,  in  the  case  of 
Minnesota  v.  Northwest  Airlines,  that  a  Min- 
nesota county  in  which  the  Airlines'  execu- 
tive offices  were  located  could  tax  all  of  the 
planes  of  that  great  air  line,  which  at  that 
time  operated  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Maintenance  bases  were  being  oper- 
ated at  the  time  of  the  court  decision  In  five 
States,  and  now  with  the  recent  authoriza- 
tion ol  operation  Into  New  York,  many  more 
maintenance  bases  have  been  established. 

When  this  ease  reached  the  courts,  prece- 
dent offered  2  rules  from  which  to  choose — 
the  "ship"  rule  and  the  "railroad"  rule. 
Under  the  "ship"  rule  which  the  cotirt 
adopted,  the  home  port  may  properly  tax 
all  of  a  carrier's  planes.  Under  the  "railroad" 
rule  carriers  would  allocate  taxes  among  the 
several  States  through  which  or  in  which 
planes  might  operate,  based  on  the  propor- 
tionate value  of  the  planes  found  to  have 
acquired  a  taxable  situs  In  each  State.  The 
airplane  is,  of  course,  vastly  different  from 
the  steamship  and  a  railroad,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  entirely  new  theory  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  worked  out  to  meet  its  needs. 

It  is  true  that,  pursuant  to  a  congres- 
sional resolution,  a  very  exhaustive  study 
and  report  to  Congress  was  made  by  the  CAB 
as  s  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  In  general  the 
report  recommended  creation  of  a  Federal 
board  to  prevent  the  States  from  Imposing 
discriminatory  or  multiple  taxes  on  airlines. 
I  have  refrained  from  acting  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  the  report  to  Con- 
gress because  It  seemed  to  me  that  It  rec- 
ommended too  much  Federal  dictation  to 
the  States  and  too  little  In  the  way  of  con- 
structive thought  toward  the  solution  of  this 
very  Important  problem.  My  final  conclu- 
sions have  not  yet  been  formulated,  but  I 
am  at  present  thinking  along  the  line  of  a 
solution  to  this  problem  by  State  legisla- 
tion: State  legislation  under  which  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  airlines  and  air  travel, 
and  the  peculiar  problems  which  they  In- 
volve in  the  way  of  State  police  and  other 
assistance  of  various  kinds,  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Perhaps  a  formula  based  upon  aircraft  ar- 
rivals and  departures,  revenue  tons  bandied, 
and  revenues  originating  In  each  State  would 
be  a  start  In  the  right  direction.  Where  a 
plane  merely  files  over  a  Stata  for  a  few 
mlnutas  without  landing,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared as  yet  to  say  that  the  State  should 
share  In  taxes  levied  on  the  airplane. 

The  lawyers  of  this  countiry,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association  In  par- 
ticular, should  lend  their  combined  efforta 
toward  a  solution  of  this  very  Important 
problem.  I  earnestly  hope  that  It  can  be 
solved  without  superimpyoslng  a  complicated 
Federal  administrative  board  upon  the 
States.  It  Is  Important  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  aviation  Industry  that.  In  ex- 
tending this  particular  frontier  of  aviation 
law,  the  evils  of  multiple  taxation  In  this 
field  should  be  avoided  by  the  creation  of 
taxation  machinery  specifically  designed  for 
air  transportation:  which  will,  at  the  same 
time,  insure  to  each  Stata  Ita  fair  share  of 
tax  revenue  from  this  source.  Aviation  Is 
entitled  to  a  fair  ride,  but  not  a  "free"  ride 
in  this  field  of  taxation. 

While  arguing  for  more  ccwapleta  coverage 
of  airport  problems  in  the  bill  (S.  8846) 
which  became  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  I  had  occasion  to  say  to  the  United 
States  Senata  on  May  11  of  that  year: 

"We  look  at  an  aUplane  in  the  air  and 
we  say  what  a  wonderful  thing  tt  is.    We 


see  it  passing  overhead  and  think  that  Is  all 
there  is  to  it,  a  magnificent  structure,  a 
great*  piece  of  technical  mechanism.  But 
that  plane  must  go  up  from  some  point  and 
It  must  come  down,  and  the  landing  fields 
from  which  It  rises  and  to  which  It  goes 
are  just  as  Important  as  is  the  mechanism 
Itself  which  goes  through  the  air.  The  land- 
ing field  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  aviation 
Industry  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  science 
as  is  the  mechanism  which  passes  from  one 
landing  field  to  another.  Indeed,  there  Is 
nothing  more  essential,  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety  in  the  air.  than  safe  and  adequate 
places  on  which  to  land  and  from  which  to 
take  off," 

The  airport  Is  Indeed  the  keystone  of  all 
aviation  development.  The  glamor  of  the 
technical  and  mechanical  phases  of  air- 
planes has  far  overshadowed  the  role  of  an 
airplane's  first  requisite — an  airport.  With- 
out airports  aviation  Is  nothing.  I  compro- 
mised, in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
on  a  provision  for  a  study  and  report  on  the 
airport  problem,  in  lieu  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive provisions  I  wanted:  snd  It  took  8 
years  aftar  that  to  get  basic  Federal  airport 
legislation.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  approved  a  Federal  airport 
act.  We  now  have  a  national  airport  plan, 
provided  for  by  Federal  law,  with  $500,000,000 
In  Federal  funds  authorized  for  expenditure 
on  this  plan,  in  cooperation  with  States  and 
cities. 

But  the  Federal  Airport  Act,  though  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  growth  of  civil  aviation  in 
this  country,  has  not  extended  the  airport 
law  frontier  as  far  as  It  must  go  in  this  direc- 
tion. If  we  are  to  be  an  airborne  nation,  m 
the  same  sense  that  we  are  now  sometimes 
referred  to,  because  of  our  development  nnd 
use  of  the  automobile,  as  a  nation  on  wheels, 
we  must  have  thousands  of  new  airporta:  we 
have,  in  truth,  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  our  airport  problem.  Just  think  (rf  how 
few  cur  airporta  are,  in  comparison  with  our 
paved  roads.  Undoubtedly  new  legislation 
will  be  needed,  to  keep  our  development  in 
this  field  abreast  of  technical  achievements. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  may  need  amendment:  and  you.  as 
lawyers,  and  especially  as  men  who  worked 
with  me  In  successfully  putting  across  the 
need  for  a  Federal  administrative  procedure 
act.  will  be  Intarested  in  this.  Only  a  lew 
months  ago  I  found  It  necessary  to  protest 
the  action  of  the  Admlnlstrstor  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  in  attempting  to  write  into  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  by  bureaucratic  decree, 
to  the  nature  of  regulations,  virtually  every 
power  denied  him  by  the  Congress  In  the  act. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  Congress  to  move 
the  frontiers  of  the  act  for  him,  he  seught  to 
lift  himself  by  his  own  bootatraps.  Others 
protested,  as  I  did.  and  the  result  was  retrac 
tlon  by  the  Administrator  of  his  more  ex- 
treme proposals.  But  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate and  definite  control  of  such  attempta, 
in  the  future,  prompta  me  to  make  a  mental 
note  that  If  and  when  a  revised  Federal  air- 
port act  Is  drafted,  It  must  contain  specific 
language  to  prevent  such  ar  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. I  should  like  to  hear  from  you,  as , 
law3rers.  with  regard  to  any  Ideas  you  may 
have  for  Improvement  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  As  a  lifelong  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, I  know  from  experience  that  it  la 
when  actual  cases  arise  that  defecta  and 
needed  Improvementa  In  legislation  become 
most  apparent.  Let  me  know  of  any  defecta 
or  needed  improvementa  which  your  experi- 
ence reveals,  as  I  would  welcome  your 
cooperation. 

I  have  sketehed  for  you  a  brief  review  of 
how  some  of  the  frontiers  of  aviation  law 
have  been,  or  must  be,  extended  to  meet  some 
of  the  future  needs  of  civil  aviation.  I  have 
not  touched  upon  all  the  major  problems  to 
which  these  frontiers  must  be  expanded. 
Within  the  time  here  available  to  me  I  cotUd 
not  do  so. 
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w«U.   what   ot 
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l|i  •  Bwincr  caatrmrf  to  th«  latant  of  Um 

«b«B   It   Mtoptad   th*  ClTll   Amrty- 

Act  of    IMt.     Afl   Iaw7«ra   fou   «r« 

with  MsMBMOtS  BOdl  M  ft  lypt 

■ittoMi  tM  iMV.  YM  «■  thla  rranti«r  tiM 
QAB  li  II II I  ■■Mag  gMliiiiJ  Un«wic«  «>  • 
niitiifii<«tf  rwnlt.  Tb««  la  • 
to  ehallMiflO  70a  m  lawycn. 
TiM  bUl  to  r*nM  •Dd  r«suu  tb«  etvU 
law  of  «Ui  oamtry.  wtoleh  I  nttn- 
timed  earlier  (S.  1  of  the  piewnt  Conyrwi) 
I  ctunpu  to  furtlMT  (toflne  the  teepee ttre 
of  ttm  Pidwal  and  State  gor- 
kta  to  tiM  Said  or  «mi  iTtetlon.  The 
rlapptsc  of  theee  jurladlctloae  ilwald  be 
•iNiAdad.  eo  f ar  ea  poeelble.  to  prerent  dtq;>ll- 
cptSoB  and  waete  of  effort.  Tbia  ia  a  prob- 
lat  IB  CTTtoff  out  for  eolutHm.  and  here 
tta  cry  rapnHBta  a  ehannift  to  the 
Uwyen  of  America.  States.  In  th«  field  of 
ajrtatlon.  often  have  lava  which  are  In  many 
a  craay -quilt  patchwork  of  statutes 
rfctber  than  well-rounded  and  up-to-date 
l^ctalatton  for  the  avlatton  field.  There  li 
for  TtsJon.  for  order,  and  for  logle  to 
tlila  delicate  field  of  tetwiofem—Btal  re- 
l^tloaablpa.  It  U  up  to  you  to  chart  the 
of  aviation  law  In  thla.  aa  yet.  un- 
fleld. 
I  ecmld  go  m  and  oo  telling  you  of  avla- 
and  Ita  problems.  When  one  haa  lived 
a^  loot  with  a  Btib)ect  aa  I  have  with  aviation 
It  ta  moat  dlflteult  to  terminate  a  dla- 
of  ooe't  Ideas  for  the  HoBtlwe  of 
thm  fttture  After  yean  of  aisattlm  with 
tl  ila  subject.  I  moat  heartily  welcome  your 
B  obtltaatlon  of  the  40.000  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  the  task  of 
SI  Irrnc  the  many  lefal  problema  which  exist 
tl  i  thla  field. 

We  In  Ametlea  flad  oursehree  wtth  atr- 
p  anea  operating  all  over  the  world.  Both 
dnteatleally  and  tatematlooal  air  trana- 
p^irtatlon  our  alrpianea  are  aaeond  to  none. 

I  of  aviation  have  been 
It  la  up  to  ua.  the 
lijwyen  of  America,  to  conquer  the  legal 
ftsntlers  of  the  aviation  field.  Man-made 
l^wa  win  ffovani  the  future  of  aviatkm— it 
thoaa  faiT^a.  and  thoae  laws 
ua.  I  fe<l  certain  that  the 
ef  America  will  rally  to  thla  taak  and 
•4t  to  tt  that  the  froetlers  of  aviatkm  Uw 
•I  •  adapted  to  the  air  age  to  which  ve  now 
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8BCATI  OF  TH»  UNITK)  STATIS 

AprU  25  ilegiMlative  daw  of 
Mom4mM,  AmU  21  > ,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President,  an  able 
ft]  Ml  interesting  address  by  former  Sena- 
tor Warren  R.  4Mrtln.  now  United  BltUm 
resentay?*  to  the  United  NaUonc. 
delivered  on  AprU  19.  1947.  before 
tile  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Idl- 
ten.  SUUer  Hotel,  Waahlnffton.  D.  C. 
I  ask  unanlmooi  conacnt  to  have  the 
m  IdreM  printed  in  the  Baooas. 

Aa  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
li  ittealee  that  the  manuaetlpl  iC  fc 
S^tor    Austin's    address    wlB 


^i 


three-fourths  of  a  pace  more 
two  printed  paies  of  the  Rscoaaj 
under  the  rule  without  a  sut 
eost.  and  that  the  cost  will  be 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttaaj 
as  follows: 

The  peopoaed  ITnlted  Statas 
aid  to  Oraece  and  Turkey  has 
American   people  to  cnfafe  In   a 
examination  of  TTntted  Statee  tc. 
tn  relatlOB  to  the  United  Natlona. 

Thla  datoata  haa  brought  to 
many  doobta  and  fMn  about  the 
the  United  Nations  and  about  Di 
foralgn  polley   toward   the   Unltad 
It  has  alao  made  apparent  that  tha ' 
ture  of  the  ITnlted  Nations  and  of 
and  pollclea  neeeaaary  to  stistaln 
vital  tntareet  taa  tta  aoecsaa  are 


The  editors  of  America  therefore  1 
given  a  special  opportunity  by  this 
help  tlM  peopla  find  tas  truth     I 
ftil  that  jron  have  given  me  thu 
today  to  Mprsss  to  you  wtth  ^reat 
neaa  my  own  beliefs  aa  to  where 
Ilea.     I  bold  these  beitefs  with 
ttat  net  only  aa  United  States 
St  the  ssat  of  the  United  Nations 
AoMflcan    dttaen    whoee    16    yf 
United  Stataa  Senate  were  deii 
paUy   to    aiaeuni   that   I   belU 
strengthen  tka  aaeuilty  of  the  Unt 

X  ahaU  begin  with  what  I  believe 
and   mlsxinderstnn< 
hy  Mm  eturent  debate.     I'  is 
slble  to  deal  with  the  doubts  and  fl 
the  future  unless  there  Is  first   a 
undanSsiidlag  of  what  wa  are 
when  wa  oaa  the  term  "Unltad  Nat 

All  of  you  will  recall  the  wmva 
slaam  for  the  Unltad  Natlona  that 
country  after  the  San  Francisco 
The  rmttflsaStaB  of  the  Charter  by 
Statee  8SWMe  waa  by  a  vote  of  8i 

That  was  the  fununar  of  victory 
and  victory  over  Japan,     btabll 
the  United  Natlona  waa  alao  a 
But.  unlike  the  mUltary 
not  a  final   victory.     BstabU 
tha  United  Natlona  waa  only  the 
Too  many  people  thought  of  it  as ' 
act.  Instead  of  the  first,  ta  a  long 
to  establlah  permanent  peace  by 
system    of    collective    sacttrlty. 
people  were  Inclined  to  aay  that  the  j 
of  peace  bad  been  settled  and 
us  no  more. 

Out  at  that  misconception, 
te  the   present,   have   arisen 
tfsmands  that  the  United  gUtea 
to  tha  United  Nations  auch  dUBcult  | 
aa    the    situation    in    Oreeca    and 
There  are  thoae  who  seam  to 
the  United  States  can  scoxehow 
own   rssponsfhUltlas   by   transfer 
to   the    TTnlted    Natlona.     Thla    Is 
of  the  United  Natlona  aa  aomething  1 
and  apart  from  tha  United  Sutea 
member  atatea. 

Of  oourae.  the  United  NaUooa 
aa  tha  collectivity  of  lU  Individual 
atatea.    It  la  only  by  the  polldas 
acta   of    tha    member    atatea.    actl 
IndlvlduaUy  or  coUecUvaly,  that 
Natlona  Charter  aan  ha  earried 
Unltad  Sutea  eannoS  bypass   lu 
Mllty  to  use  Ita  own  atran^jth  cod 
to  uphold  the  Charter,  whether  It 
sMa  tha  organs  of  tha  United 
outalde  of  them. 

Ihate  are  others  who  have 
we  torn  over  the  program  of  aid 
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CouncU  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
Charter  provisions  contemplate  that  moat  of 
the  concrete,  operation  reaponslbilities  will  be 
home  by  apecialized  agenciee  composed  of 
member  atatea  and  operating  in  specific  fields. 
Each  specialised  agency  comes  into  operation 
oalf  thrmnh  ratification  by  the  member 
states  at  separate  agreements  establishing 
them  and  defining  their  powers.  These 
specialised  agencies  to  turn,  are  to  t>e  re- 
lated to  the  Boonomic  and  Social  Council  by 
apeclal  agreementa  concluded  between  them 
and  the  council. 

Here,  again,  you  will  readily  see  the  evo- 
lutionary, developing  character  of  the  United 
Nations.  Its  whole  economic  structtire  Is 
still  to  Its  earliest  stagee  of  creation.  It  may 
conttoue  to  develop  and  evolve  by  a  process 
of  trial  and  error,  of  natural  historical  growth, 
for  as  long  ahead  as  we  can  foresee. 

What  la  the  preeent  status  of  this  struc- 
ture to  relation  to  the  reconstruction  of  thoee 
parts  of  the  world  devastated  by  war  and 
thoae  other  areas  that  must  be  developed  if 
tha  standard  of  living  of  the  American  peo- 
pla and  other  peoplea  U  to  be  preserved  and 
raised?  Organisations  of  a  primarily  ad- 
visory, technical  and  research  character  are 
functioning  to  the  fields  of  labor,  agrlcul- 
txiral.  and  civil  aviation  and  agreementa  have 
been  algned  by  them  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  council.  This  is  also  true  of  the  United 
Nations  Mneatlonal,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organisation. 

But  what  about  capital  tovestment  to  re- 
construction and  development?  And  what 
about  agreement  on  the  rulee  of  the  game 
to  expand  world  trade?  These  are  the  eco- 
nomic keystones  of  the  arch  of  collective 
security. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  to  betog.  but  they  have 
not  yet  begun  to  exercise  their  functions. 
No  loana  have  been  made.  Agreements  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Cotmcil  have  not 
yet  been  concluded. 

On  the  other  side,  the  side  of  totema- 
tlonal  trade,  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  is  now 
holdtog  Its  second  session  to  Oeneva.  The 
charter  of  this  organization  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  and  concurrent  negotiations  toward 
the  first  all-round  reductions  of  trade  bar- 
riers have  only  begun. 

The  new  patterns  of  economic  cooperation 
that  are  being  worked  out  to  Oeneva  and 
Lake  Success  and  Washington  are  Immense 
undertakings  that  may  Uave  decisive  conse- 
quences for  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  if  they  are  successful.  There  Is 
no  nuiglc  formula  by  which  the  hard  po- 
litical and  economic  realities  can  be  skipped 
over  to  their  development.  They  will  take 
time  and  patience  and  persistence  to  the 
building.  Just  as  every  other  part  of  the 
structure  of  collective  security. 

I  remtod  you  that  it  is  less  than  18  months 
stoce  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came 
toto  force.  If  you  will  think  of  18  months 
to  the  perspective  of  history  rather  than  in 
th':  perspective  of  the  editor  facing  a  dally 
dead  Itoe  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
freat  progress  has  been  made  in  a  very  abort 
time  upon  ao  monumental  a  task  as  the 
orsanisatlon  of  the  world  for  permanent 
peace. 

That  conclusion  does  not,  however,  alter 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  is  neces- 
aarlly  at  present  In  a  very  early  and  incom- 
plete stage  of  Its  development,  in  its  eco- 
nomic functions  aa  well  as  in  its  political 
functions. 

Here  agato.  this  fact  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  program  of  aid  to  Oreece 
and  Turkey.  Pending  the  peace  settlements, 
pending  the  full  operation  of  such  agencies 
as  the  International  Bank  and  the  prospec- 
tive International  Trade  Organization,  it  is 
entlal  that  the  United  Statee,  as  a  member 


of  the  United  Nations,  exert  its  full  poUtlcal 
and  economic  Infiuence  to  support  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations  wherever  and 
whenever  events  call  for  it.  In  some  caaea 
that  may  be  done  to  best  advantage  through 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
other  cases  where  the  machinery  is  not  yet 
complete,  or  where  political  wisdom  indicates 
such  a  course,  it  may  be  done  to  other  waya — 
bilaterally,  or  multllaterally,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  bilateral  arrangements  that  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter.  They  are  being 
made  every  week  between  various  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  agreements  as 
those  contemplated  with  Greece  and  Txirkey 
can  result  to  strengthentog  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  speeding  up  the  process  of  its 
development. 

I  shall  return  to  this  potot  later.  I  wish 
now  to  refer  to  still  another  and  vital  aspect 
of  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  same  stuxuner  that  saw  the  victory 
over  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  ratification 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  witnessed  the 
dropptog  of  the  first  atomic  bombs.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  does  not  mention 
atomic  energy  but  Its  provisions  potot  the 
direction  to  which  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  atomic  energy  Is  to  be  sought  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  over-all  task  of  building  collective 
security.  The  Charter  does  not  set  up  a 
S3rstem  for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armamenta  but  it  assigns  the  responsibility 
for  developing  such  a  system  Jointly  to  the 
Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council.  Un- 
tU s\ich  a  system  is  established  the  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  complete. 

A  begtonlng  has  been  made  in  the  atomic 
energy  and  disarmament  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  during  its  first 
session,  to  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  In  the  establishment  of  a 
parallel  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma- 
ments. 

Effective  and  enforceable  systams  of  toter- 
natlonal  control  of  atomic  energy  and  con- 
ventional armamenta  are  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  collective  security  imder  the 
United  Nations.  They  require  the  utmost 
to  persistence  and  patience  to  negotiatioiu 
leading  to  their  establishment.  Because 
agreement  has  not  been  secured  in  a  few 
months  on  so  great  and  revolutionary  a  de- 
velopment in  international  relations  is  not 
a  valid  reason  for  despair. 

Progress  has  been  made.  We  have  cov- 
ered the  first  mile  of  the  long  Journey  and 
we  are  going  forward,  not  backward.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  and  a  cause  for  confidence 
that  we  have  been  able  to  cover  the  first 
mile  at  all  so  soon  after  the  end  of  the  last 
war  and  before  the  peace  settlementa  have 
been  made. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  doubta  and 
fears  about  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
and  about  United  Statee  foreign  policy  to 
which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
talk. 

These  doubta  and  fears  arise  primarily 
from  concern  over  the  possibility  of  East 
and  West  cooperating  successfully  together. 
They  therefore  concern  the  basic  premise  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  was  conceived  and 
established  as  a  world  organization  and  not 
as  an  alliance  of  one  part  of  the  world  to 
opposition  to  the  other  part. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pressed last  fall  by  President  Truman  is  to 
support  the  United  Nations  with  all  the  re- 
sources that  we  possess.  That  policy  was  not 
lightly  undertaken.  The  United  States  em- 
barked upon  that  course  as  far  back  as  Jan- 
tiary  1.  1842.  when  the  United  Nations  decla- 
ration was  signed.  It  has  been  followed  con- 
sistantly  ever  since. 

In  recent  months  we  have  beard  tocreas- 
Ingly  the  voices  of  those  who  would  abandon 
this  policy  for  one  reason  or  another.  Acta 
and  p(^clea  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  mis- 


sionary seal  of  Soviet  communism,  the  pro- 
longed deadlocks  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  powers  to  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  the  repeated  coUisiona  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  United  Nations, 
have  all  contributed  to  these  rising  doubta 
and  fears  about  the  United  Nations. 

They  have  resulted  in  such  demands  ss 
those  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  veto, 
as  if  the  abolition  of  the  veto  could  solve  ths 
basic  problems  between  us  and  the  Russians. 
There  are  demands  for  world  government, 
with  or  without  the  Russians.  There  ars 
echoes  of  the  old  head-under-the-bedclotbes 
isolationism,  dismissing  the  United  Nations 
as  futile  but  offering  no  alternative. 

So  long  as  the  United  Nations  exlsta,  ths 
disagreementa  «uid  rivalries  of  the  world  can 
be  contained  and  conciliated  wlthto  Its 
framework. 

The  altamative  Is  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations  and  to  split  the  world  toto  two  or 
more  rival  camps,  poesibly  setting  a  courss 
to  war. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  the  United  Na- 
tions did  not  exist,  it  wculd  have  to  be  cre- 
ated. The  fundamental  premise — universal* 
ity — upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  con- 
ceived Is  to  every  way  as  sound  and  applica- 
ble today  as  It  ever  was.  Improvement  In 
detail  of  operation  Is  possible  and  is  hoped 
for. 

Let  me  remtod  you  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  structurally  and  Idealogically  the  same 
today  as  it  was  dtiring  ths  war.  The  dif- 
ferences of  vlewpotot  between  us  were  as 
wide  then  as  they  are  today.  There  was  to 
fact  far  lees  negotiation  and  totarccurse  be- 
tween the  western  powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union  throughout  the  war  than  there  has 
been  stoce  the  war  ended. 

Even'  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  ita  back 
to  the  wall  and  the  German  armies  were  at 
the  gates  of  Moscow  It  was  virtually  Impoa- 
slble  even  to  talk  about  plans  tor  coordinated 
military  activity,  let  along  to  reach  agree- 
ment. There  were  only  two  occasions  diu-ing 
the  war — at  Tehran  and  at  Yalta — when 
there  was  any  meeting  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  spita  of  the  desperate  need  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  American  military  equipment,  It 
took  a  whole  year  to  organize  the  fiow  of 
lend-lease  supplies  through  the  Persian  Gulf 
area,  partly  becatise  elaborate  transfer  ar- 
rangementa  had  to  be  made  to  order  to  cross 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  iron  ctirtaln 
between  the  SoTiet  and  Anglo- Ameri;:;an  sones 
to  Iran.  American  ferry  pilota  were  not  al- 
lowed by  Rtissla  to  deliver  lend-lease  fighter 
planes  from  Alaska  across  the  Bering  Sea  to 
the  Red  Air  Force  even  at  the  most  critical 
momenta  of  ttt  war  for  RuFSlan  survivaL 
Instead,  tedious  negotiations  had  to  be  com- 
pleted for  Soviet  pilota  to  ferry  these  planes 
and  most  of  the  planes  so  sorely  needed  on 
the  eastern  front  did  not  arrive  until  long 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  Stalingrad. 

I  recall  these  matters  because  they  illus- 
trate the  suspicion  and  distrust  that  sep- 
arated our  two  great  cottotrles  throughout 
a  war  in  which  we  were  both  fighttog  for 
our  lives  against  a  common  enemy.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  negotiation  of  the  peace  settle- 
menta and  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  the  United  Nations  has  proved  and  con- 
ttoues  to  prove  to  be  immensely  difficult? 

Today,  to  contrast  to  the  war  years,  there  is 
virtually  continuous  negotiation  between 
East  and  West  ta  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Council  of  Poreigr  Mto- 
Isters.  In  the  Military  Staff  Committee  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  all  five 
great  powers  are  doing  on  almost  a  daily 
basis  what  was  never  once  done  during  ths 
war  Itaelf:  Sitting  together  aroimd  the  con- 
ference table,  exchanging  views  and  working 
on  common  proMems. 

It  Is  (rf  course  true  that  many  disagree- 
menta  on  vlUUy  Important  Issues  have  not 
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Join  In  any  sctlon  which  the  Assembly 
ftt  to  recomniend.     No  veto  can  block 
opgnrttrnt  ot  tba  ■ponooilc  and  Social  Cotm* 
efl  or  of  Its  eommtssloos.  or  of  the  Intel 
tlonal  Bank,  or  any  other  of  the  speclslt 
i^MKlss.    Tba  wtuile  vast  effort  to  butld 
bMbl  ot  lasting  paaea  is  being   carried 
every  day  snd  no  one  nation  could  stop  tl 
effort  If  It  would. 

1  mm  now  to  another  aspect  of  the  d^ 
culttes    between    tbe   east   and   west. 
Soviet  Union  is  not  now  a  member  of  ai 
at  the   United  Nations  spedaUnd  agenc 
saoept  the  Preparat<^  Oommlsakm  of 
World  Health  OrgantmUon.    This  heslUt 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate  In  one 
tbe  most  important  phsses  of  ths  work 
tbs  United   Nstlons   has   been  regarded 
y>wf  as  further  evidence  of  the  Impoftslbtlll 
of  a  meeting  of  east  and  west.    I  believe  tr 
to  be  another  extreme  conclusion  thst 
not  take  account  of  all  the  evidence. 
Soviet   Union   Is   an   active   member   of 
■conomlc  and  SocUl  Council  and  of  the 
oui  commissions  dsallng  with  svich  Impor 
matters  as  human  rlghu.  freedom  of  Infe 
■uttlon.   economic    reconstruction,   and 
nifipnisnt      rurthermors.  ths  work  of 
spactallssd  sgcncles  can  be  and  U  aln 
being  carried  on  effectively  without  the 
tldpatlon  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  t 
fit  of  tboae  nations  belonging  to  them. 
I  make  no  predictions  for  the  future. 
I  believe  tbat  tba  bcalUtlon  of  tbe  Sol 
Union  to  partlcipaU  fully  in  this  phass 
tba  United  NaUons  Is  merely  another  ref ' 
tlon   of   tha   great   differences   between 
seonomle  and  social  systems  of  the  Ksst 
Wsst,  and  t^at  In  the  long  run  coDsiderat 
of   elementary   self-interest   will   cause 
Soviet  Union  to  Join  tbcee  organlaatlons. 
as  they  have  caused  It  to  parUdpate  in  ot 
United  Nations  activities.    This  will  be 
more  likely  as  ths  Soivlet  Union  becomes 
Tlncad  that  the  purpose  of  these  United  Ml 
tlons  actlvlUea  Is  not  to  impose  any   pr- 
tlcular  scooomic  system  upon  any  count 
but  to  enable  different  systems  to  do  lr~ 
ness  with  each  other  on  a  fair  and  eqult 
basis  for  all  euncaraad. 
What  than  ara  my  cooduslons? 
First.  Great  as  the  dtflkmltiPs  sre  now 
may  oontlnue  to  lie.  the  course  of  world-i 
LUtgWiatlnn  tn  the  building  ot  a  wcrld-i 
eoUaettvs     secwity     system     through 
United  NaUona  Is  tbe  only  eourse  that 
enable  sny  nation— the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  States  as  much  as  any  other — to 
tbe  future  with  hope. 

Second.  In  our  atutude  toward  the  Ui 
Natlans  we  must  never  forget  Ita  devel 
and  evc4uUonary  character  nor  the  »\ 
rasponsibilttlss    and    corresponding    q 
t^mt**—  at  the  United  Statee  ss  tbe  sti 
sat  nation  in  the  world  to  contribute  to 
tlevalovaant  and  tnfluenee  iu  direction. 
veto,  althar  inalde  or  outakle  tbe  United 
uons.  can  stop  progress  In  tbe  direction 
wish  to  go.  provided  tbat  we  uae  firmly 
with  Justice  the  power  that  Is  in  our  lis 
Third.  We  muaS  uas  our  political.  niUit 
and  economic  straBCtb  to  the  full  in  supi 
at  tba  ebarter  and  tn  the  development 
syatHi  ot  eoUectlve  security.     Such  acta 
(ba  pitfiossd  program  of  aid  to  Greece 
Turkey  and  tbe  sssiimptlnn  of  a  st    ' 
trusteeohip  over  ths  tmwam  JapoM 
dated  islands  wiU  be  ilMiiiaialismais  to 
world  of   the   intention   and   ability   of 
United  Statee  to  act  in  defense  of   . 
Tbey  will  fortify  faint  hearts  and  com 
doubters    ot    where    we    stand.     Tbey 
tbarefore  advance  tba  eaaae  ot  ooUecUva 
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to  face  our  problems  with  faith  unbounded. 
Anyway,  I  am  grateful  that  the  situation 
doesnt  restrict  my  freedom  of  expression,  as 
the  court  has  done  in  the  past.  So  here 
goes. 

This  Is  a  homecoming  to  me.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  after  40  years,  I  sm  able  to  comrade 
with  old  friends  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
making  new  ones.  I  have  been  Indeed 
blessed. 

Htn<ii.rrT  sxrosx  oub  pboblzms 

At  the  start,  I  might  recall  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  banisters  present,  this  incident 
told  by  one  of  the  old  practitioners  who 
taught  us.  We  used  to  ask  questions  tbat 
the  professor  couldn't  answer,  and,  accord- 
ingly.  some  follis  indicated  surprise  at  his 
apparent  lack  of  knowledge.  I  remember  this 
explanation  from  the  teacher: 

"A  lawjer  isn't  one  who  always  knows.  If 
be  always  knows,  he  is  either  a  darn  fool  or 
a  dam  liar,  and  he  will  make  a  poor  counsel. 
Don't  be  ashamed  to  say  'I  don't  know.'  In 
fact,  you  will  be  fortunate  If  you  know  even 
after  you  have  spent  time  to  look  up  the 
proixwltlon." 

That  advice,  I  believe.  Is  more  pertinent 
today  than  ever  before.  In  years  of  practice, 
the  successful  practitioner  finds  that  while 
some  folks  seemed  surprised  when  he  doesn't 
know,  and  says  that  he  would  be  glad  to  look 
the  matter  up,  he  also  discovers  that  what 
this  old  professor  said  was  true.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  a  lawyer  or  anyone  else  who  always 
knows  the  answers  Is  generally  an  unsafe 
person  to  follow,  snd  folks  usually  find  him 
out  to  be  unsafe. 

anxrruAL  wtthinuwal  vbom  oat-tohut 


Here  Is  another  suggestion  which  came  to 
us  In  law  school  years  ago  It  follows  the 
Idea  of  a  recent  psychologist,  but  it  was 
given  many  years  ago.  It  Is  this:  Every  day, 
take  St  least  15  minutes  apart  from  your  work 
and  profeasion.  Lose  yourself  In  reading  the 
gresth  truths  in  the  Bible,  In  listening  to 
good  music.  In  reading  good  books  or  poetry, 
as  President  Wilson  did.  Do  your  Boy  Scout 
good  deed.  In  other  words,  get  apart  from 
your  law  and  you  will  be  a  better  lawyer,  be- 
cause buch  action  clears  your  brain  and  you 
wUl  be  better  able  to  see  your  way.  By  see- 
ing your  way.  an  old  practitioner  said,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  the  issue  clearly  and  then 
prepare  yotu*  case  accordingly. 

This  same  wise  counselor  gave  tis  three 
other  vital  guldeposts  for  life: 

(a)  Develop  a  sense  of  humor.  Be  able  to 
Isiigh  St  yourself  and  with  other  people. 

(b)  Develop  a  good  disposlUon.  It  oils  the 
wheels  of  everyday  life,  making  for  friends 
and  clients  snd  saves  you  from  resentment 
and  Jealousy. 

(c)  Seek  common  sense  (which  Includes 
faith).  It  will  solve  more  problems  than 
mere  ability  or  great  talent. 

liCan  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  wise 
Is  the  lawyer  who  realizes  that  he  doesn't  live 
by  or  for  his  law  business  alone. 

acsPECT  or  caubsx  or  lectslatoss 

Wise  U  the  lawyer,  too,  who  respects  those 
who  have  stUlned  Judicial  position,  or  others 
in  public  office.  I  know  It  is  easy  sometimes 
for  someone  to  question  the  caliber,  for  ex- 
ample, of  men  In  tbe  law-making  branch  of 
Government.  I  am  not  referring  to  ques- 
tioning the  caliber  of  any  one  man  but  rather 
the  caliber  of  legislators  as  s  whole  who 
seem  st  times  to  fumble  the  legislative  ball, 
to  be  slow  of  sctlon,  and  to  have  other  faults. 

It  U  stUl  easier  to  doubt  the  caliber  of  any 
one  given  man.  On  this  point,  I  remember 
thst  several  years  ago,  a  couple  of  Senators 
were  talking  and  one  stated :  "I  wonder  how 
so-and-so  (and  he  named  a  Senates:)  ever 
got  to  the  Senate."  The  man  referred  to 
was  an  unassuming  fellow,  talked  little,  ap- 
parently   accomplished    little.    The    other 


Senator  answered:  "You  can't  tell  by  the 
splash  a  frog  makes,  how  far  he  can  Jump." 

My  friends,  the  truth  of  the  second  Sena- 
tor's observation  was  later  proved.  When  a 
very  significant  matter  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, the  unobtrusive  legislator  took  ths 
floor,  talked  quietly  and  outlined  the  subject 
vrlth  few  but  adequate  words,  and  sat  down. 
In  other  words,  he  had  said  everything  there 
was  to  say  on  that  question  and  had  said  It 
brilliantly.  There  were  no  verbal  pyro- 
technics on  his  part.  He  demonstrated  then 
how  he  came  to  the  Senate.  ' 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  Important  that 
we  in  the  legal  profession  be  the  first  to  re- 
spect our  brothers  in  the  law-raakuig  branch 
of  Government  and  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value  of  quiet,  conscientious  work  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  regardless  of  political 
faith.  Again,  I  am  not  referring  to  any  one 
man,  but  rather  to  the  principle — to  stand- 
ards which  I  believe  we  might  all  follow — 
standards  of  sincere  labor,  of  unassuming 
toU. 

Those  standards  are.  I  believe,  common 
sense  ones. 

What  the  Senate  needs  and  what  busi- 
ness needs  and  what  every  segment  of  oxir 
society  needs  Is  good  Judgment  or,  as  Dooley 
csUed  it.  common  sense.  And.  as  Dooley  said 
of  common  sense,  "they  call  It  common  but 
It's  the  scarcest  commodity  on  the  market." 

WOSK    or   SEMATC    JtmiCIAST   COMIUTTEX 

Common  sense  Is  what  we  ti^  to  use  on 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Comnllttee. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  might 
like  to  get  a  view  of  the  activities  of  ova 
committee.  Consequently,  If  no  on»  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  devoting  too  much  time  to  a  sub- 
ject with  which  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  will  mtJce  s  few  comments  concerning  the 
committee. 

To  begin  with,  the  committee  was  130  years 
old  on  December  10  of  last  year.  Of  course, 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  all  very 
young  and  vigorous,  but  at  least  the  com- 
mittee Itself  has  an  historic  and  impressive 
backgro\ind. 

articTS  or  seoboanizatiom 

Under  the  Legislstlve  Reorganization  Act. 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  concerned  with 
some  18  specific  subjects — subjects  such  as 
Federal  courts  and  Judges,  constitutional 
amendments,  bankruptcy,  patenta.  immigra- 
tion, unlawfvQ  restraints  of  trade,  civil  liber- 
ties, claims,  revision  and  codiflcaUon  of  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  told  that  under  the  LegUlatlve  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
bills  con£ldered  has  skyrocketed  600  percent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  15  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  bills  Introduced  to  date  funnel 
to  this  committee. 

Prior  to  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims  had  13  Senators,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  had  14.  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary  had  18,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents  had  8.  That  makes  a  total 
membership  of  53  Senators,  but  under  the 
present  set-up  the  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee has  undergone  a  kind  of  legislative 
dehydration  and  has  been  reduced  to  only 
13  lawyers,  despite  tbe  fact  that  the  JurUdlc- 
tlon  has  been  tremendously  increased.  (Of 
cotirse,  13  lawyers  arguing  together  can  prob- 
ably make  about  as  much  noise  as  any  ^ 
laymen.)  You  will  observe,  too,  that  we 
have  an  odd  number  so  that  we  can  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  decision. 

At  times  It  may  appear  that  we  are  in  tbe 
situation  which  Is  reported  to  have  prevaUed 
on  an  occasion  when  a  circuit  Judge  im- 
paneled a  Jury  consisting  of  12  lawyers. 
After  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  case,  the 
Jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  After 
the  Jury  had  been  in  deUberation  continu- 
ously for  48  botua,  the  Judge  became  Im- 
patient.   He  sent  a  messenger  to  tbe  Jury 


room  Inquiring  as  to  the  status  of  the  Jury's 
deliberations.  The  messenger  returned  with 
the  following  report:  "We  are  In  our  fourtb 
nominating  speech  for  foreman." 

There  are  five  standing  subcommittees  and 
several  special  subcommittees  which  we  have 
found  essential  to  efllcient  productlon-lina 
committee  procedure. 

WORK    ON    POKTAL-TO-POKTAL   BUX 

The  committee  has  considered  a  number 
of  extremely  Important  measures.  Portal-to- 
portal  legislation — a  legislative  dike  against 
the  economic  chaos  of  a  $6,000,000,000  fiood- 
tlde  of  suits — for  example,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  Important  measures  to  emerge  from 
o\u-  committee.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  hard-hitting,  day-to-day  work 
necessary  to  produce  an  Involved  bill  of  this 
character,  I  might  point  out  that  the  sub- 
committee on  this  proposal  held  some  85 
meetings,  15  of  which  were  necessarily  night 
sessions.  There  were  11  days  of  hearings, 
and  the  full  ccsnmlttee  met  8  times  to  con* 
slder  thf  subcommittee  reports. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate  found  It 
necessary  to  meet  for  a  half  dozen  sessions. 
The  hearings  on  this  bill  ran  to  828  peges 
of  solid  type.  Probably  it  was  no  more  than 
proper  that  in  its  consideration  of  pcHtal -to- 
portal  legislation  the  subcommittee  Itself 
constantly  worked  unpaid  portal-to-portal 
overtime  sessions. 

I  mention  all  of  the  foregoing  only  to  Illus- 
trate the  extent  of  the  legal  spadework  m- 
volved  in  producing  a  bill  of  this  character. 
What  is  infinitely  more  Important  is  the 
degree  of  sincerity  and  understanding  which 
any  committee  endeavors  to  bring  to  s  given 
problem  such  as  the  portal-to-portal 
problem. 

Another  noteworthy  measure  which  passed 
the  committee  was  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment seeking  to  limit  the  Presidential  tenure. 

This  amendment,  incidentally,  has  since 
been  ratified  by  approximately  one-third  tha 
States  necessary  tor  final  raUficatlon.  In- 
eluding  Wisconsin. 

HANOUNO  OP  OTHXB  MXUM 

Another  important  and  very  Involved 
measure  which  was  Initiated  and  passed  by 
the  Senata  Judiciary  Committee  was  the 
First  Decontrol  Act  of  1947.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  might  point  out  that  the  committee 
is  currently  engaged  in  a  further  study  of 
the  Allce-in-Wonderland  maze  of  wartime 
and  emergency  controls,  regulations,  powers, 
and  authorities  which  may  be  terminated. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  we  do  not  have  the 
time  here  today  to  discuss  the  many  cate- 
gories of  bills  which  are  pending  before  the 
committee,  but  I  can  point  out  In  passing 
that  a  number  of  them  deal  with  important 
constitutional  amendments  and  others  affect 
virtually  all  of  the  jurisdictions  under  tha 
committee  which  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. 

WOBX  IK  SCBZEKIKa  NOKIIf  AnOHS 

Of  course,  another  fxmction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Is  to  pass  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  United  States  attorneys.  United 
States  marshals.  United  States  district 
Judges,  and  even  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  young 
law  graduates  here  today  to  know  that  these 
appointees  to  Federal  Judgeships  particularly 
are  screened  with  a  great  deal  of  care  by  the 
committee.  A  Federal  Judge,  like  Caesar'a 
wife,  must  be  above  suspicion.  It  has  long 
been  a  strong  belief  of  mine  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  and  the  various  Stata  bar  associa- 
tions should  be  consulted  with  reference  to 
the  Judicial  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
such  an  important  Ilfetim:  poet,  and  conse- 
quently, if  I  may  again  be  pardoned  a  per- 
sonal reference,  we  Initiated  the  policy  ot 
securing  the  commenta  of  the  Aniertcan 
Bar  Association  and  of  the  various  State  bar 
associations  wltb  reference  to  tbe  various 
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pnrfasslon— mora  so  I   ballava 
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3.  Bepemt  of  le»el  deodirood 
Another  atep  which  X  have  taken  la  to 
introduce  bill  8.  1120.  This  bill  woxild  re- 
peal aome  53  obsolete  laws.  Subsequent  bills 
which  I  will  Introduce  will  eeek  to  repeal 
aa  many  or  more  ohaoiete  laws  In  one  swoop. 
It  will  be  Ideal  If  wa  can  poaalbly  repeal  at 
the  rate  of  a  law  a  day  or  two  laws  or  more 
a  day.  aa  the  case  may  be.  for  as  long  as  thla 
Congreaa  Is  In  session. 

My  oTer-sll  purpose  U.  of  course,  to  begin 
to  clear  our  statute  books  of  the  vast  amount 
of  lagal  cobwebs  which  delay  efficient  legal 

Toward  this  objective.  I  have  Invited  the 
cooperation  of  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Bsnate  and  House  and  all  of  the  executive 
agaMlea  In  locating  other  sUtutory  dead- 
wood  f«^  lu  cleaning  It  out. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  can  count  on  the  able 
support  of  the  American  legal  profession  and. 
in  parUcul:ir.  of  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
Uon  In  thU  endeavor,  based  upon  prevlou* 
reports  to  me  and  warm  assurancsa  of  etger 
assistance. 

Keed  for  Bouae  Cleaning 
■apaallnr  obaolata  laws  is  no  mere  ne«a-' 
tlw  aetlTlty;  It  la  Boo^tructlve  In  that  It  re- 
vaala  the  cora  of  current  law  free  from  tha 
surrounding;  mass  of  outdated  statute. 

TOO  locg  have  we  bean  so  Intent  on  pasa- 
tQ.  uws.  with  the  result  that  we  have  often 
eompletely  lost  sight  of  obsolete  sututea 
which  have  grown  In  number  to  strggerlng 
pfoportlooa.  I  believe  It  should  be  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  o\ir  executive  agen- 
cies to  winnow  cut  outdated  sUtutes  within 
their  Jurisdiction  and  report  them  to  Con- 
gr«H  for  repeal. 

X  hava  always  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
particular  function  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  not  merely  to  grind  out  new 
laws  which  are  necessary.  It  should  also 
be  the  function  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  Initiate  a  thorough  legtalattre  house- 
cleaning.    This  I  propoae  we  do.  beglnninf^ 

now. 

This   attempt   to  hotisedean  our  statui 
books  U  not  the  ftrat  such  attempt,  but  1, 
for  caa.  propoae  to  follow  tt  through  to 
!!■»  of  my  ability. 

lack  of  Laws'  Coordination 
The  avrraga  practicing  lawyer  today  m\ 
davoU  an  aBtraordlnary  amount  of  time  e 
energy  to  aearch  of  the  law.  The  Feda 
Statute  Law  ta  lodged  within  the  pages 
SO  heavily  bound  volumes  and  a  sl«tl- 
voltime  la  ready  for  binding. 

Theae  voltnnea.  the  Btatutee  at  Large, 
today  the  basic  federal  statutes  available 
the  public.     They  have  eontlntied  in  — 
stanttally  the  same  form  down  to  the  .^^ 
time  and  contain  In  chronological  order 
pohUe  aet..   reaolutlona.   V^"^^**^^-' 
treaUes.    PubllcsWon  of  thoae  books  did 

begin  until  184A.  

A  formidable  barrier  to  the  aurcsoartii 
lutlOB  of  law  problems  la  preeented  by  W 
eral  law.  as  administered,  to  the  extent  tl 
the  task  of  finding  the  correct  statute  to 
a  point  ta  a  ease  Is  very  d^WlH.    B^ch  — 
ceedlng  aeaalaa  of  Congram  ad*  conf 
numbers  of  statutes  and  Incrwses  the 
den. 
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4.  Need  for  eodificmtion  of  United  States  lai 
Actually  the  remedy  for  this  disorganm- 
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be  located,  much  leas  stated  by  experts. 
The  Op«»a"M  haa  taken  no  actio: .  to  c 
a  leneral  oodlfleatkm  of   tha  Federal   lal 
glxiSl874.    By  the  act  of  June  30.  1814. 
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rellgloualy.  socially — but  Improvemmt  to 
State  anjl  local  legislation  so  that  It  fulfills 
the  standards  of  the  atomic  age. 

There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  to  these 
times  should  expect  that  a  millenlum  can 
be  brought  about  through  legislation  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  grass  roots  of 
America  have  enough  wisdom  and  common 
sense  to  handle  their  own  problems,  assum- 
ing particularly  enlightened  leadership  to 
State  capitals. 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  excused  our  |}ardon- 
able  pride  when  we  say  that  It  Is  to  our  State 
capital  of  Madison  that  the  people  of  Wls- 
consto  have  always  looked  and  should  always 
look  primarily  rather  than  to  the  National 
CiH;>ltol  at  Washington  for  assuring  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  our  State. 

This  seems  to  me  particularly  true  as  we 
look  forward  to  our  centennial  next  year — a 
centennial  which  I  feel  certain  will  be  not  a 
mere  historical  review,  splendid  as  that  ob- 
jective Is,  nor  a  mere  taking  of  pride  to  the 
record  that  we  have  made  so  far,  but  the  In- 
auguration of  a  new  era  of  progress  and 
plenty  to  Industry  and  agrlculttire  for  the 
Badger  State. 

CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  yotir 
patience  In  listentog  to  the  somewhat  ex- 
tended commenu  on  this  variety  of  legal 
BUbJecU  tovolved  In  the  general  challenges 
to  US  In  the  atomic  age. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  submit  these 
comments  to  you,  and  one  which  I  will  long 
remember  with  other  memories  of  contact 
with  members  of  the  bar  throughout  my  years 
as  a  law  student  and  as  a  practicing  attorney. 

Being  present  with  so  vast  a  number  of 
distinguished  Jurists  and  Jurists- to-be.  I  feel 
renewed  confidence  that  America's  legal  pro- 
fession will  Indeed  be  adequate  to  its 
challenges. 


The  Indian  Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  A.  HATCH 

or  NXW  MKXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  March  2  last  appeared  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ansel  E.  Talbert  discussing  the 
Indian  question.  Aa  this  is  such  an  im- 
portant question  in  my  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

INDIAN  W*l  HBKMtB  LXAXNINC  WHTTE  MAN  HaS 

Short  ItfeMOBT— Much  or  Theib  Land 
Taken  roa  Militaxt  Uses,  Tribal  Ldte  Dib- 
RUPTED  BT  Conflict,  Thet  Face  Economt 
Drivx  To  Ctrr  Health  and  EotiCATioN  Service 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 
Friends  of  the  American  Indian  are  more 
fearful  for  his  progress  today — despite  his 
brilliant  war  record— than  at  any  time  during 
the  last  quarter  century. 

It  was  within  thU  period,  with  the  aid  of 
Improved  Federal  health,  educational,  and 
other  services,  that  the  Indian  ceased  to  be 
the  vanlahlng  American  and  became  the 
fastest  Increasing  racial  group  In  the  United 
SUtes.  In  1924  there  were  only  250,000  In- 
diana to  the  Nation,  todar  there  are  more 


than  340,000,  and  the  fuU-bloods  have  been 
tocreastog  more  than  1  peroent  a  year. 

Dtirlng  the  decade  before  World  War  n, 
the  Indians'  total  holdings  of  land  ceased  to 
decline  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  began  to  Increase.  The 
per  capita  tocome  and  general  economic 
status  of  the  Indian  grew  better  yearly. 

Today,  however,  there  are  Influences  and 
conditions  which  It  Is  feared  may  reverse  the 
trend.  Students  of  Indian  life  say  that 
the  war  caused  the  greatest  disruption  to  100 
years.  Many  Indian  families  moved  to  cen- 
ters of  war  Industry  where  serious  overcrowd- 
tog  and  toadequate  educational  facilities 
prevailed. 

The  shortage  of  gasoUne  and  transporta- 
tion durtog  the  war  made  It  necessary  to 
close  a  number  of  schools  for  Indians.  More 
than  500,000  acres  of  land  passed  out  of  In- 
dian ownership  during  the  war  to  be  turned 
into  air  bases,  gunnery  ranges,  and  bombtog- 
practlce  areas. 

During  the  last  few  days  in  Washington, 
Senator  William  Lancer,  of  North  Dakota, 
who  heads  the  United  States  Senate's  Civil 
Service  Committee,  has  attacked  the  entire 
Indian  policy  of  the  Government. 

For  reasons  of  economy.  Senator  Lancer, 
an  indefatigable  foe  of  appropriations  lor 
national  defense  In  the  past,  now  proposes 
to  cut  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  would  eliminate  the  Indian 
tribes  from  Federal  supervision  and  aid  and 
thrust  the  problem  of  Indian  progress  back 
on  the  SUtes. 

By  coincidence  the  matter  comes  to  the 
fore  at  a  time  when  the  American  Indian  is 
being  congratulated  for  his  superb  war 
record  and  when  the  War  Department  Is  con- 
sidering the  formation  of  units  of  native 
scouts  In  Alaska  and  of  special  mUlUry  units 
of  Aleuts  In  the  Aleutian  Islands.  A  short 
time  ago  when  this  correspondent  was  vis- 
iting Adak,  Col.  A.  M.  Guerney,  command- 
ing officer  of  United  States  troops  there,  to- 
formed  him  the  Aleuts  were  "the  best  sailors 
in  the  world." 

Colonel  Guerney  disclosed  that  on  the 
basis  of  performance  of  native  Aleuts  to  tak- 
ing all  ktods  of  craft  toto  Isolated  harbors 
regardless  of  weather,  he  had  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  special  Aleut  imlt  to  aid 
United  States  operations  In  the  Aleutians. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  courage  of 
the  American  Indian  In  warfare  and  his  use- 
fulness to  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The 
United  SUtes  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  had  lU  first  ftill-blooded  Indian  grad- 
uate early  to  the  last  century  and  a  number 
have  graduated  stoce.  One  of  the  South's 
military  leaders  in  the  Civil  War,  Brig.  Gen, 
Stand  Watle,  was  a  full-blooded  Cherokee 
commanding  Texas  troops. 

FATKXR  and  80N  xnxBD 
Tht  first  American  general  killed  to  com- 
bat during  World  War  II  was  MaJ.  Gen.  Clar- 
ence L.  Tinker,  of  Osage-Irlsh  descent.  Gen- 
eral Tinker,  who  spoke  the  Osage  language 
fluently,  was  klUed  June  6.  1943,  leadtog  a 
flight  of  Army  Air  Forces  bombers  against 
the  Japanese  at  Midway.  His  son,  MaJ. 
Clarence  L.  Tinker,  Jr.,  was  killed  In  action 
a  year  later  leadtog  his  fighter  squadron  to 
north  Africa. 

One  of  the  Navy's  outsUndlng  air  com- 
manders in  the  Pacific,  Admiral  Joseph 
James  Clark,  whose  fast  carriers  struck  the 
Japanese  Islands  ol  Iwo  Jlma  and  Chichi 
Jlma  to  the  Bonlns  dxirlng  the  final  assault 
on  the  Japanese  Empire,  Is  of  Cherokee  ex- 
traction. 

One  of  the  most  active  American  guerrilla 
leaders  In  the  Philippines  during  World  War 
II  was  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Ernest  McClish,  a 
Choctaw,  who  graduated  from  HaskeU  In- 
stitute for  Indians  to  1939  and  from  Bacons 
College  3  years  later. 

Sent  to  the  PhUlpplnes  to  1941.  Colonel 
McCllsh  was  to  the  hospital  recovering  from 


wcunds  when  the  American  forces  on  Luzon 
and  at  Corregldor  surrendered.  He  escaped 
and  organized  a  guerrilla  army  of  Americana 
and  Filipinos  on  Mindanao,  which  by  Sep- 
tember 1942  consisted  of  300  soldiers  with  150 
rifles  and  4  machine  guns. 

By  the  sprtog  of  1943  thl3  force  had  grown 
to  an  entire  division,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth,  with  a  fuU-strengfth  regiment  In  each 
of  the  three  eastern  provinces  an  '.  a  fourth 
started.  He  Joined  forces  with  several  other 
guerrilla  groups  and  participated  In  360  en- 
counters with  the  Japanese  before  contact 
finally  was  made  with  General  MacArthur's 
forces  tovadtog  the  Phlllpptoes. 

Two  Indians  won  Medals  of  Honor,  the 
hljthest  award  for  valor,  durtog  World  War  II. 
They  are  Lt.  Ernest  Chllders,  a  Creek,  and 
Lt.  Jack  Montgomery,  a  Cherokee.  Thirty- 
four  won  the  DisUngulshed  Flying  Cross. 

In  the  sprtog  of  1945,  besides  officers,  there 
were  almost  22.000  Indians  to  the  Army,  al- 
m<>st  2.000  In  the  Navy  and  more  than  700 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  Private  First  Class  Ira 
H£,ye  ,  a  Pima  of  Arizona,  was  one  of  the  six 
martoes  who  raised  the  American  flag  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Surlbachl,  on  Iwo 
Jlma. 

NAVAHOS    in    rORTT-FTTTH    DIVISION 

<^ahoma's  Forty-fifth  Division,  which 
fought  In  SlcUy  and  Italy,  had  many  Indian 
volunteers  in  Its  ranks.  lU  communications 
mtoi  were  Navahos,  who  were  able  to  keep 
se<  ret,  without  coding,  battle  orders  given  by 
radiophone  through  the  vise  of  their  native 
language.  The  Germans,  Italians,  and,  so  far 
as  has  teen  determined,  everybody  else,  found 
the  language  tocomprehenslble. 

In  addition  to  the  mUltary.  the  Indian 
has  made  many  contributions  to  modem 
civilization.  Including  tobacco,  rubber, 
potatoes  and  com;  Indian  medlctoes  In  gen* 
eral  use  Include  qutotoe,  cascara,  wltchhazel, 
and  arnica.  Many  studenU  hold  that  the 
form  of  the  American  government  was  sug- 
gested to  Jefferson  and  Its  other  founders  by 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  which  waa  to 
existence  for  two  centuries  befcve  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

A  number  of  organizations  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  America's  original  inhabi- 
tants are  organizing  a  fight  against  any  cut 
In  expenditures  for  health  and  educational 
facilities  for  the  Indians. 

Their  leaders  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Indian  has  shown  what  he  Is  able  to  accom- 
plish In  many  fields  if  he  geU  a  chance  and 
they  are  determined  to  see  that  he  get  It. 


Program  of  Ac  CoBfrett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  new  tork 
Ifr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  on  April  25, 
In  New  York  City,  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Baldwin  1 
before  the  Yale  Engineering  Association. 
^'ot  only  was  it  a  splendid  address,  but  It 
dealt  very  directly  with  the  problem 
u'hich  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  have 
asked  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  It  may  be  placed  In  the 
FxcoiD.  Having  obtained  his  permis- 
sion, I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Uie  address  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recobd. 
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Tberel  belnf  no  objection,  the  address 
ru  ord<  jt<1  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  foUoifs: 
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optnlon.  tr  thli  Cocgreaa  accom- 
taaks  wisely,  its  record  will  be 
_  tr.  l)efcre  tbe  enc*  of  the  see- 
bave  proTlded  substantial  reduc- 
Oovemment   expense   and  so  re- 

. If.  by  tbe  aatf  cf  Vm  eeaslon. 

provktsd   ksglsUtkm  tbat  wtU  ac- 
bousee  built.     If  we  bs*e  sub- 
eocutbuted   to  tbe  maintenance 
and  If  we  beve  eonUlbuted 
peace  by  iMlghted,  c^MUve 

tbat  WtU . 

leave  Waablngtou 


to  talk  witb  yo«  tOBigbt 
of  eacb  ct  tbaae  four 
Arise    and   I  sbaU  do  to  brleAy — 
rlew  at  tbe  fact  tbat  we  are  now 
milh  labor  leglaLitloo.  1  would  like 
myeelf  largely  with  tbat  question, 
ui  pledged  before  tbe  elections  In 
iha4  w«  would  do  all  in  our  power 
QBveraflMAt  ^nseneee  and  taitr 
Msute  you  here,  tonlgbt.  tbat  re- 
a   15-year   trsad   of   free   and   easy 
it  11  sa  ding  ta  aot  a  simple  task 
t  sswnrltitiiil  ovamigbt.    Try- 
aad  ellBlnata  BSSdlMi  Oovam- 
vlces  and  uiiiisi  ssesij  Ooeemment 
e  U  a  UtUe  U  j»  trying  to  pin  down 
g  MK«ury  oa  a  waxed  floor.     Par- 
vtosB,  aa  In  this  case,  tbe  mercury 
^^mcd  to  be  oooperaUve.    However, 
we  wlU  be  able  to  aocompUab 
ntlal  latUal  tUttfU  In  tbe  rlgbt 
To  do  that,  hawnar.  we  wUl  need 
o(  all  tbe  American  pccplc. 
the  queatUn  at  an  appro- 
oomee  u^  a  tSBdency  for 
tonmediatety   affected,   to   Insist. 
■B^ML  that  tbat  particular  ap- 
_i   BOt   ba   touched.     Tbe  same 
ly  ba  claBMrtBg  for  a  drastic  gen- 
In  s|ieii<lti>g     TMs  CartBT  #Ma  BOt 
tbe    esse  with  which  ladWltOB  of 
la  •ecompltstaed. 


li 


_  gnrhT^  tha  aiajor  test  in  this 

tfiaady  been  ancooatered  ta  tha 

or  aid  to  Oresaa  aad  T«akay.    Tbis 

OMBed  our  naa  %a  a  good  many 

rhe  raarflnn  of  aaay  paople  was. 

some    way.    tbe   United    Natkme. 

landle  the  matter.    Unfortunately.  I 

bad  all  been  oversow 

By  that  I  do  not 

on   lu   neceeetty  or  Us 

pkselbumee.     We  had  been  overaold 

p  swera.   Wa  did  not  roallaa.  untU  thla 

up.  ttat  ta  Mcb  a  crtsls  tbe 

nations  la  1iaBi|Wll  by  a  lark  of 

lack  of  efTeettre  maehhierf .  and  tbe 

»  of  the  veto  power 

999  tha  englnal  stateoMat  cf 

ted  NaUons.    Senator  VaiiaBKBaasa 

effectively  changed  tbe  spirit 
doculn% 


It  bas  l>een  curloue  to  watch  the  at 
maraali  of  opinion  in  this  country  on 
qosatkn.  It  has  been  curious  to  watch 
strange  alliances  tbe  argument  has  crewl 
Borne  of  thoae  paople  who  most  vlolenl 
castigated  lacdattonlam  In  IMO.  and  p«rt'~ 
larly  after  the  eollapee  of  the  BtiMlsn- 
man  pact,  are  today  most  iulUhmh  tn  tl 
demands  that  tbe  United  Statee  should 
meddle  tn  foreign  countries.  Then  there 
those  who  stUl  believe,  ae  they  always  hat 
that  IsoUtlosilsm  and  appeaaement  are 
sihle. 

It  wae  also  hnterestlRg  to  obeerve  the 
Jectlone  to  tbe  policy  of  tbe  United  Stat 
In    the    United    Natlona    Security    Cou"" 
Russian    repreeenuuvaa  laststad   tbat 
matter  should   be   refeited   to   tbe   Unll 
Nations.     Tet.  ss  I  recall.  RuseU  folic 
a  program  almoet  tdentlcal  to  thla  one 
Ti^palavla.  Poland,  and  other  counuiee.  r 
eo  far  ea  I  recall,  did  not  refer  the  mat 
to  tbe  United  Nations  In  any  Instance. 

Willie  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  jni 
and  caa.  deal   peacefully   with   tbe 
Unkm.    I   believe   we   must    draw    the 
somewheie.     We  cannot  retreat  all 
Europe  allowing  and  condoning  what  in 
fact  la  an  aggressjnti.  an  aggreeaion  of 
Ideology  not  wanted  by  aioat  of  the 
involved. 

Thle  actioa  bee  aaade  elaar  the 
for  tmmedute  streagthentag  ot  tbe  Ui 
Nations.    If  we  aia  ta  gtvs  10  sr rvlce 
to  tbat  orgaalaatlaB.  then  we   must 
and  apend  Immediately  in  preparaUon 
aaathar  war.    WH  It  laqulrs  aaocber 
to  taacb  us  tha  aawmlty  of  stroBg  Ini 
tloaml  organiaatlaBat    Being  tha  aaoat 
srfttl  aattoa  la  tha  world  today,  we 
a  partlrtitar  isapuBalHlilj   to  see  that 
United  Natlona  la  Bwra  than  a  flgur< 
for  peace.     We  bave  an  ohilgatlait  to 
n  a  working  mactiinery  for  paaaa.    We 
not  make  It  tbat  nnleaa  we  give  It 
and  autborttlee  tbat  wUl  make  Its  effi 
opsrattm  poasthie. 

I  can  assure  you  that  tbe  Senators 
thla  bUl  for  aid  to  Greece  and 

I  ^oup.     I 
one 

oa  tha  door.  Igaenng  for  tbe  most  part 
ste  formalities  and.  so  far  aa  I  eould 
entirely  ignoring  individual  Interests, 
of  tbe  men  tavotvcd  bad  loat  bis  son  ta 
war.     Another  bad  been  tn  the  midst  of 
flghttngr  blnaself.    In  that  dlseuaslan 

I  of  daiaiiying  prteate  oil 
a  aa  qpaocbm  of  gatttng 
I  m  tha  B«Bt  etoetloa:  there  was  no  q\ 
or  ovapplag  up  the  Oreefc  King  a 

kticTurktab  Government:  the 

question   each   man  had   tn   bis   mind 
"Which  way  Ilea  tbe  best  hope  for  peaoal 

I  hrtltva  thla  bUl  was  passed  in  the  sof' 
uanlteh  hiHiT  tbat  thla  eray  U  tbe  best ! 
for  peaee.     This  Greco-Turklsh   crisis 
proven  that  o&el  raspenribUlUes  are 
only  beginning. 

The   third   major   Issue  about   which 
are  eoncemed  la  bouslog.     For  more 
a  muBt***  I  bave.  myself,  been  eoicemed 
a  h*'*"*~l  bill  which  I  am  about  to  Intro 
la  the  Senate.    Aa  a  reault  of  long  ouni 
satlons  with  buUdata.  veterans,  housing 
parts,  and  plain  dtlaHU.  I  am  aetttaly  ar 
not  only  of   the  eerloaB  hoaialas  she 
urn^a^  veterans  but  ths  grest  d'.fflciity 
solving    that   sbortags.     Almost    everyonl 
talked  with  knew  at  least  two  or  three 
tbst  bouses  could  not  b«  built,  but  very 
could  oCer  any   oonstructlvs  program. 
oem  blU  provldea  a  Pederal-SUte  subsidjj 
bave  not  arrived  at  that  plan  Ughtly  beo"^ 
I  do  BOt  like  spandlng  large  sums  of 
taxpaysra*  mooey.    But  I  eee  no  other 
providing  bousee  to  be  rented  or  sold  at 
tha  lataraa  aan  pay.    This  aMWfntcy 
result  of  a  loag  period  of  liisdmnite  bul 
It  Is  not  to  be  solved  so  easily  aa  the 
shortage  or  tha  shcrtage  of  white 


bUl  Is  tbe  best  that 
)  s\ire  that  It  will  build 

tai  the  Senata 
lay  torn  out  to  be  the 
le  before  thla  seaslon 
like  to  tnlcSy  go  Into 
latlons  before 


latter  of  labor  leglala- 
natlonal  Issue.    Our 
ending.     It   had   not 
tatus  of  great   Indus* 
lently.     disputes     be- 
^agement   were  largely 
ready  the  pursuit  cf 
begun    under    the 
the  growing  Amerl- 
jT.     Strikes  were  not 
the   Piillman  strike. 
[Nation  of  the  growing 
I  the  laboring  people. 
_Jed  during  this  early 
ilonlMitlao  were  bitter 
strikes  as  the  Dan« 
ne   Homestead   strike* 
^019.  and  tbe  Pullman 
to  some  of  the  bitter 
Annagement  and  lal>or 
[facgotten  to  this  day. 
of  simple  and  direct 
ops   and   Injunctions, 
r's  demands  for  prop- 
In  some  cases,  these 
It  In  effect,  were  nmall 
Civil  War.  they  were 
dttan.     Mo  permanent 
IfiBient  felt  tbat 
[treasonable  and  must 
The  struggle  only 
led  to  win  regard- 

|l914  sought  to  ease  the 
labor  as  not  being  a 
not  tubject  to  injunc- 
rust  acts.  The  courts 
tbe  uuruose  of  tbe 
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NorrU-LaGuardia  Act. 
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and  the  power  to  Injure  Inno- 
cent bystanders. 

our  problem  and  our  purpoae  should  not 
be  to  destroy  the  rights  labor  baa  won. 
Rather,  the  purpose  ai  labor  legislation 
should  be  to  prevent  powerful  unions  tram 
tMttB^  that  power  to  eooimlt  injustices 
against  their  own  members  and,  against  tbe 
community,  against  Industry. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  tbe  mandates 
hrtnded  down  In  the  last  election  and  I  am 
sure  you  have.  I  believe  the  mandate  from 
the  people  was  simply  a  desire  for  a  change 
from  conditions  they  did  not  like.  Among 
other  things,  they  believed  that  high  prlcee 
and  ahortages  were  being  caused,  to  some 
degree,  by  labor  disputes  that  were  Inter- 
rupting production.  They  hoped  that  new 
Isbor  legislation  would  help  correct  this  situ- 
ation. 

But  not  an  of  OS  mean  the  same  thing 
when  we  talk  about  labor  legislation.  There 
are  acme  who,  In  speaking  of  adequate  labor 
legWalton.  mean  no  legislation  guaranteeing 
labors  rights,  or  at  least  no  more  than  we 
bad  in  1920.  There  are  others  who.  in  speak- 
ing of  adequate  labor  legislation  mean  main- 
taining exactly  what  we  have.  There  is  a 
third  group,  and  I  think  that  includes  most 
of  us,  who.  In  thinking  of  labor  legislation, 
think  In  terms  of  sotmd.  long-range  plan- 
ning which  excludes  entirely  the  radical 
desires  of  either  of  the  former  groups. 

I  have  had  people  tell  me  that  we  should 
repeal  the  Norrls-LaOuardta  Act,  repeal  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  repeal  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  so  tbat  we  could  have  Industrial 
peace.  If  we  did  those  things,  I  am  sure  we 
could  bsve  industrial  peace  for  a  time — at  the 
pomt  of  guns.  I  am  not  prepared  to  see 
rights  ot  any  group  in  this  countr.  bo  treated 
that  tlMT  can  be  kept  peaceful  only  by  force. 
/  A  forced  peace  is  no  peace.  There  are  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  bave  told  me  we  must 
not  touch  any  of  our  present  labor  laws. 
Tet  many  of  them  will  admit  that  certain 
unions  and  certain  union  leaders  bave  taken 
advantage  of  those  laws  to  the  harm  of  the 
general  public.  Again.  I  do  not  propose  to  see 
this  oountry  allow  any  group  to  so  use  lU 
asenopoUstie  strength  tbat  the  wellare  of 
public  good  is  frustrated. 

I  believe,  rather,  we  have  to  work  toward 
constructive  legislation  tbat  will  have 
In  it  none  of  the  violent  swings  tbat 
occtirred  between  1920  and  1947.  It  Is  time 
tbat  management  recognise  certain  rigbu 
and  privileges  of  Ubor  and  of  the  public.  It 
Is  time.  also,  tbat  labor  recognize  certain 
rights  and  privileges  of  management  and  of 
the  public.  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  we  can  provide  industrial  peace  If  we 
quit  swinging  to  violent  extremes. 

These  past  15  years  have  changed  this 
country,  and  dont  forget,  that  these  15 
years  have  changed  all  of  the  country.  The 
public  has  become  more  aware  of  tbe  prob- 
lems of  labor.  TO  try  to  retxmi  to  the 
1920^  would.  I  am  sure,  be  most  nnsatls- 
fhctory  except  to  those  pessimists  who  live 
In  the  dream  world  of  bygone  days — while 
waKlng  for  their  Maker  to  relieve  them  of 
the  pain  of  realities. 

Now.  as  a  purely  practical  matter,  let  us 
see  what  would  happen  If  we  decided  tbat 
we  should  enact,  in  this  seesion  of  Oongress. 
labor  legislation  that  sought  to  repeal  most 
of  tbe  gains  labor  made  during  tbe  past  16 
years. 

If  such  a  bill  passed  the  Oongress,  it  would 
then  go  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  would,  very  Ukety,  veto 
the  Mil.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  veto  would  be 
overridden.  The  net  result  would  be  no 
change  In  our  labor  legislation.  That  effect 
would  defeat  our  pinpoee  and  satisfy  no  one. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  aucb  labor  leglslatlan 
did  by  some  cbance  become  law,  what  would 
the  result  be?  Labor  has  bad  a  beady  taste 
of  freedom  and  an  overdoae  of  power.  Does 
anyone  suppose  that  tbe  laboring  people  of 
our  country  would  return  quietly  to  ths  place 
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they  htf  d  In  society  26  years  ago  without  pro- 
test? The  result  would  ratlwr  be  a  wave  of 
strikes  and  Industrial  warfare  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  In  this  country.  Production 
would  come  to  a  halt,  fibortagea  would  in- 
crease. Prices  would  skyrocket.  Tbe  peo- 
ple would  violently  object.  Tbe  net  result 
would  be  tbat  in  1948  a  new  set  of  laws,  even 
more  unpalatable  to  management  than  the 
existing  ones,  would  be  quickly  put  on  our 
lawbooks. 

Those  are  the  simple  facts  of  this  case. 
Without  taking  either  side,  any  practical  man 
abould  realise  that  an  onployer  who  believes 
he  can  put  labor  back  to  where  it  was  60 
years  ago  is  deluding  himself,  wasting  his 
time,  and  heading  for  further  labor  trouble. 
He  Is  contributing  to  his  own  loss  of  rights 
and  to  an  evmtual  increase  in  labor  powtfs. 

We  have  an  opporttmlty  now  to  deal  with 
this  problem  realistically.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  stop  tbe  violent  swings  of  labor 
legislation.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  appear  to  require  correction^ 
Before  blarketly  condemning  these  correc- 
tive measure «,  I  hope  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment will  c,  refully  scrutinize  the  specific 
provisions.  L'  both  object,  perhaps  tbe  bill 
Is  Indeed  prontslng. 

Certain  practices  that  grew  out  of  the 
Wagner  Labor  IL^Iatlons  Act  received  parti- 
cular attention  from  the  public.  One  of 
these  was  the  closed  shop.  Both  Jurisdic- 
tional strikes  and  secondary  boycotts  bsve 
caused  ill  feeling,  particiilarly  since  the  ac- 
tual relatkmablp  between  tbe  management 
and  tbe  onployeea  of  the  company  directly 
Involved  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike. 

Demands  have  been  made  that  industry- 
wide bargaining  be  outlawed;  mass  picketing 
be  made  Illegal;  supervisors  be  barred  from 
collective  bargaining  rights;  that  union 
shops  be  outlawed;  that  injunctions  be  per- 
mitted; that  all  Communists  be  barred  from 
unions:  that  strikes  In  public  service  Indus- 
tries be  made  illegal,  and  so  on. 

Comparatively  few  people,  with  whom  I 
have  talked  on  this  matter,  have  been  able 
to  make  specific  criticisms  of  proposed  legis- 
lation or  specific  suggestions  for  better  legis- 
lation. This  is  most  unfortunate  because  in 
building  up  farslghted.  jffogressive  legisla- 
tion to  keep  labor-management  peace,  and  so 
allow  greater  productions,  we  bsve  to  examine 
specific  legislation.  We  cannot  deal  in  gen- 
eralities. 

Let  OB  consider,  briefly,  the  bill  agreed  on 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  don't  agree  witb  this  bUl  in  all 
details,  but  I  do  believe  it  la  a  long  step  In 
the  proper  direction.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  oould  consclentlovisly  veto  it,  and 
I  do  believe  it  would  stop  certain  abuses  on 
the  part  of  certain  unions  and  leaders  with- 
out distxirbing  tbe  fundamental  rights  and 
privileges  of  either  Ubor  or  management. 

In  this  committee  bill,  the  right  of  «*• 
lectlve  bargaining  is  reaffirmed.  Certain  pro- 
oediues  are  outlined  and  certain  methods  of 
selecting  repreeentation  are  prescribed.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  nuOntained 
with  certain  changes — seven  members  are 
provided  in«tf1  of  the  present  three.  Tha 
review  sectlan  is  abcAlahed  but  will— in  ef- 
fect—be reestablished  under  each  of  the 
seven  members.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
prevent  tbe  review  section  from  becoming  a 
poUey  group.  An  Independent  Federal 
Mediation  Service  is  created.  In  this  bill, 
industry-wide  bargaining  la  not  mentitmed. 
Industry-wide  bargaining  is  favored  by  labor. 
and  in  many  cases  by  management,  and  bas 
existed  for  many  years  as  a  stabiliring  In- 
fluence in  some  industries.  The  whole  prob- 
lem will  require  considerable  addlUonal  at- 
tention and  thus  may  quite  properly  be 
further  reviewed  by  study  committees  estab- 
Uabed  under  tbU  bill.  To  make  geographical 
limitations  In  bargaining  is  hopelessly  arbi- 
trary as  any  competent  economist  knows. 
The  Senate  biU  eOecttf^y  postponea  strikes 


or  lock-outs,  which  affect  tbe  pubUo  health 
or  public  safety,  by  permitting  injunctions 
for  a  minimum  period  of  76-days  during 
which  the  case  can  be  mediated.  The  court 
may  continue  the  Injtmctlon  longer.  The 
unfair  labor  practices  of  employers,  as  eon- 
talned  in  the  Wagner  Act,  are  reiterated  with 
certain  additions  and  changea.  But  certain 
employees'  practices  are  also  made  unfair 
labor  practices.  Tbe  employee  is  noi  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  the  employer  in  bis  selec- 
tion of  reprtsentation  for  the  adjustment  of 
grievances  or  for  collective  bargaining.  The 
employees  or  tmlons  are  prevented  from  re- 
fusing to  bargain,  from  engaging  in  second- 
ary boycotts,  or  from  attempting  to  perstiade 
an  employer  to  discharge  an  employee  who 
has  been  denied  union  membership  for 
reasons  other  than  nonpayment  of  duea. 
The  dosed  shop  is  made  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, but  a  union  shop  Is  permissible  If  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  employees  favor  It. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  are  effectively  handled 
by  the  provision  that  required  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  settle  such  dis- 
putes Immediately.  No  employer,  under  this 
act.  Is  required  to  deal  with  organizations  of 
supervisors  for  purposes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Free  speech  is  guaranteed  for  em- 
ployers. Unions  are  made  suable  for  vlola- 
tl(ms  of  contracts.  Unions  must  make  cer- 
tain  reports  to  their  members.  A  House- 
Senate  Committee  for  tbe  study  of  labor- 
management  relations  Is  established. 

This  bill  deals  effectively  with  the  prin- 
cipal ob.lectlons  to  labor  unions'  misuse  of 
power.  I  believe  it  will  serve  to  lessen  In- 
dustrial strife,  and  so  will  serve  the  public 
good. 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  loose 
talk,  in  my  opinion,  about  curbing  labor, 
stopping  power-mad  leaders.  wre<dclng 
unions.  This  kind  of  talk  le  of  ui  Inflam- 
matory nature  that  bas  no  place  in  eound 
considerations.  We  are  dealing,  here,  with 
human  beings.  More  than  that,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  American  cltisens.  men  that  you 
and  I  know  and  live  with.  If  we  pass  any 
legislation  that  will  drive  them  to  vl<dent 
action  by  the  punitive  nature  of  Its  provi- 
sions, we  are  doing  this  Nstlon  and  ourselves 
a  disservice.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say 
again,  to  you  here,  that  we  should  rather  be 
thinking  about  constructive,  objective  legls* 
lation  designed  to  reduce  strikes,  rather  than 
to  Incite  trouble.  We  cannot  return  to  the 
I920's,  but  we  can  make  constructive  addi- 
tions in  the  legislation  of  the  ISaCs  designed 
to  equalize  the  obligaticms  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. It  seems  to  me  that  this  Senate 
bill  does  that. 

If  we  pass  legislation  that  we  are  aware  the 
President  will  veto  and  that  we  are  aware 
will  not  be  passed  over  that  veto,  we  will 
have  created  a  great  pcdltlcal  Issue,  but  we 
will  not  have  served  well  the  American  people, 
because  we  will  bave  left  them,  so  far  as 
labcH*  legislation  Is  concerned,  in  the  same 
condition  we  found  them  In  November  19M. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  KAxas 
IN  THE  8ENATS  0¥  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 

Monday,  AprU  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Incor- 
porated In  the  Record  certain  newspaper 
items  and  an  editorial  dealing  with  an 
event  which  Is  of  supreme  Interest  and 
gratification  to  a  Member  of  ibis  body. 
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was  born  In  West  Pembroke, 

14.  1875.     Upon  the  death 

I.  Karle  L.  Bridges,  when  the 

arvLB  BaioGSs,  was  but  9  years 

supported  the  family  and  provided 

future   education,   supplementing 

rrom  their  small  farm  by  teach- 

Mrs.  Bridges  uught  In  the  vU* 

In  West  Pembroke  for  32  years 

8  more  years  In  the  Pembroke 

talifore    ber    retirement    when    she 

yean  of  age.    Mrs    Brtdges  sUU 

reeideneo  la  West  Pembroke,  al- 

now  lives  tJtfough  the  wUiter 

Uh     her    daughter.    Miss    Dorts 

Milton.  Mass.     Her  three  children 

United  SUtes  Senator 

Oovemor  of  New  Hampehlre,  Miss 

a    graduate    at    Farmlngton 

School.  Boeton  University,  and 

University,  who  Is  presently  head 

department  of  Milton  High 

Dr.  Ronald  Bridges,  president  of 

School  of  Religion,  at  Berkeley. 

national  moderator  of  the  Con- 

-Chrlstlan  churches. 

retirement.  Mrs.  Bridges  has 
an  active  Interest  In  community 
affairs. 
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representative  of  New  Hamp- 
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School  of  Rallglon  at  Berkeley. 
national  moderator  at  the  Con- 
Church. 
'  daughter,  with  whom  she  now 
4orls  Bridges,  head  of  the  KngUsh 
it  at  Mlltoa  (Mass  )  High  School. 

husband  dtod  when  her  elder 

(•nator.  was  9  years  old.  and  she 

teaming  In  the  village  school  to  aug- 

meager  InoooM  from  the  family 

retired  about  10  years  ago. 
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{Prom  th^  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Morning  Union 
of  April  15.  19471 

BaMAXoa  ^bidgis'  Mothbi  Crosbx  as  MAxm 
MonoB  cm  1M7 
The  la/^-mlnuU  withdrawal  of  ber  nam* 
by  the  wjcnan  selected  as  Maw  Hampahlre's 
candUUti  for  American  Mother  of  1947 


expected  last  night  to  mean  that  the  Granlta 
Stat*  will  be  without  a  nominee  this  year. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Berqulst.  of  Meredith.  SUte  chair- 
man for  the  Golden  Rtile  Poundatlon.  stated 
that  she  did  not  think  there  was  time  to 
make  an  alternate  selection. 

Meanwhile  New  Hampshire  can  share  soma 
at  the  honors  with  Maine,  since  the  candidate 
chosen  for  that  State  Is  Mrs.  Allna  Fisher 
Bridges.  71,  of  West  Pembroke,  the  mother  of  J 
United  SUtes  Senator  Sxrua  Bamcn.  of  New  J 
Hampshire. 

(Prom  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
April  IS.  19471 

HONOBZD   BT    MAllfB 

Now  a  MUton  resident  Is  Maine's  nomln« 
for  aelectlon  as  the  American  Mother  of  1947.  | 
She  Is  Mrs.  Allna  Plsher  Bridges.   71 -year- 
old  mother  of  United  SUtes  Senator  STYLaaj 
Bamcn    and    Miss    Doris    Bridges,    head    of 
the    gpe"«>»    department    at    Milton    High 
School,  with  whom  Mrs.  Bridges  now  makes 
her  heme  at  3«  Pine  Grove.  MUton.     Another  ' 
son  U  Dr.  Ronald  P.  Bridges,  president  of 
the  Paclflc  School  of  Religion  tt  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  and  national  moderator  of  the  Con- 
gregational-Christian Church.    Mrs.  Brldgee. 
who  tsught  school  snd  brought  up  her  three 
children  after  their  father  died,  was  named 
today  as  Maine's  American  Mother  of  1947. 

(Prom  the  Bangor   (Maine)    Dally  News 

April  IS,  1947) 
Paaairr  or  Umns  STAm  Ssnatob  ChoskwI 

1947    Maznb   MoTMBa— Post    NonrtzD    bt 

Nbws 

Mr.  Allna  Plsher  Bridges.  71,  retired  West 
Pembroke    school    teacher    and    mother    of' 
United  States  Senator  8mx8  Banrnxs.  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  been  named  the  1947  Main* 
State  Mother.  It  was  announced  last  nlf 
by  the  Golden  Rule  Poundatlon  In  New  Tc 
City. 

rr'B   WONDBBTUX. 

First    notification    of    the    signal    he 
rsached  Mrs.  Bridges  at  her  daughter's  h( 
in  MUton.  Mass..  last  night,  through  a  ' 
phone  call  made  to  her  by  the  Bangor  ' 
News.     Mrs.  Bridges  has  been  spending 
wlnur  with  her  daughter.  Miss  Doris  Brld_ 
who  Is  head  of  the  BnglUh  department 
MUton  High  School. 

"It's     very     wonderful."     exclaimed 
Bridges.     "I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
overcome.      It's— wcU.    It's    Just    wondi 
That's  aU  I  can  say.    I  had  no  idea  I  was 
being  considered." 

In  addition  to  the  Senator  and  Miss  Dorl 
Brldgsa.  she   Is  the  mother  of  Dr.  Roi 
Brldgee.  president  of  the  Paclflc  School 
Religion    In    Berkeley.    Calif.,    a   promlm 
churchman  and  civic  leader.    He  is  modei 
tor  of  the  Congregational  National  Conf4 
ence. 

Thoee   who   know   Mrs.   Brldgee   In    W« 
Pembroke  and.  In  fact.  aU  who  know  her 
easily  vmderstand  why  she  should  have 
choeen  as  an  outstanding  mother.    Her  hi 
band,  Barle  L.  Bridges,  died  when  the  eld« 
chUd.  Sttlbs,  was  only  9  years  old  and 
supported  them  by  teaching  school. 

She  was  abls.  moreover,  to  mslnUln 
old  family  home  In  West  Pembroke  and 
give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  acquli 
educations  and  get  started  on  their  succe- 
ful  careers. 

Mr.  Brldgee  was  operating  a  general  st 
In  West  Pembroke  when  he  died.  It 
vlously  had  been  conducted  by  his  fat 
Mrs.  Brldgee  took  a  position  In  the  vUl 
school  where  she  uught  for  33  years.  1 
uught  8  more  years  In  Pembroke  sch< 
before    her   retirement    when    she  ' 

00  years  of  age. 

A  friend  to  Bastport,  who  has  known 
for  many  years,  declared  Isst  night  that ' 
BrMges  wm  typical  ot  the  "finest  of  '- 
lean     school    teaehen    and    af    Amt 
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If  we  just  sit  by  playing  this  diplomatic 
game  with  Russia  gaining  a  point  b««  and 
giving  one  there  until  they  have  the  bomb 
fuUy  developed,  we  are  Just  putting  off  ths 
inevitable  day  until  they  have  sufficient 
atoiflle  weapons  to  destroy  us. 

The  supreme  national  defense  council 
should  be  able  to  order  our  armed  forces 
toto  any  part  of  the  world  on  Instant  notice, 
tu  drop  bombs,  or  do  anything  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  Uke  Immediate  steps  to  deport 
aU  known  Communlsu  who  are  not  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  other  Communists  should 
be  made  to  report  to  the  FBI  once  every  2 
.weeks.  AU  labor  organizations  should  be 
made  to  oust  known  Communists  forthwith. 
It  Is  time  we  got  our  house  In  order.  I  real- 
ize that  a  great  many  citizens  wUl  claim  that 
too  much  power  wotild  be  vested  In  the  body 
which  I  propose  should  be  created.  I  know 
you  win  be  accused  of  playing  party  politics 
In  creating  an  emergency,  but  the  emergency 
Is  real  and  the  threat  Is  genuine. 

Should  the  DemocraU  not  elect  a  President 
In  1948,  then.  Immediately  upon  the  Inaug- 
uration of  the  new  President,  he  should  forth- 
with form  his  Cabinet  and  an  equal  number 
of  outstanding  DemocraU  shoiUd  be  put  on 
this  commission.  Men  of  unimpeachable 
morals  and  ethics  are  the  only  men  that 
should  even  be  considered  for  this  council. 

Secrecy  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Let's 
ready  ourselves  so  thst  if  our  Army  G3  or 
Itavy  InteUlgence.  the  FBI,  or  the  SUU  De- 
partment have  conclusive  evidence  of  an 
Impending  attack,  we  can  beat  our  enemies 
to  the  draw. 

It  would  seem  that  Russia  is  our  only  po- 
tential enemy  of  any  magnitude,  so  we  will 
have  to  be  realistic.  Molotov  is  notoriously 
sntl-Amerlcan — much  more  so  than  Stalin — 
and  Molotov  Is  slated,  according  to  aU  re- 
liable reporU  to  be  ths  next  top  man  to 
Russia.  In  fact,  right  now  Molotov  on  ex- 
ternal affairs  probably  bss  more  actual  Influ- 
ence than  Stalin. 

I  believe  that  If  this  proposal  U  carried 
out  Russia  would  Immediately  do  two  things. 
First,  give  up  the  veto  power,  which  Is  one 
thing  which  makes  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization weak:  and  the  other  would  be  to 
grant  open  Inspection  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  territory  and  the  territory 
of  their  saUlUtes,  to  keep  control  on  atomic 
development.  If  these  two  purposes  could 
be  accomplished,  then  we  could  faU  back 
on  the  United  Nations  organization. 

C.  Andrade  in. 

Daxxas,  Tex. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTET-^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  IkCLELLAN 

or  abxansas 
IN  TH»  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24.  1947.  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Senate 
Takes  Momentous  Step."  dealing  with 
the  Oreek-Turklsh  loan  bill  I  think 
this  editorial  is  a  very  able  statement 
of  the  situation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 


BSXAXS  TAXCB  KOmrTOUS 

A  momentoiu  step  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
Tuesday  when  It  approved  the  President's 
request  for  9400,000,000  to  aid  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  frank  purpose  is  to  help  thoes 
two  nations  to  stand  against  the  Commtmlst 
tide  which  has  been  sweeping  out  of  Russia 
over  much  of  Europe. 

There  is  danger  to  that  eotirse.  W  sre 
opposing  the  all-too-plain  and  much-too- 
successful  efforts  of  Russia  to  use  the  mis- 
eries of  war-shattered  peoples  as  a  means 
of  extending  ber  political  power. 

We  are  saying,  "Thus  far  and  no  further." 
to  the  autocratic  government  of  a  mighty 
nation — a  government  which  has  shown  that 
it  Is  bent  on  expansion,  and  ruthless  to  the 
means  it  employs.  Russia  has  already  an- 
nexed a  huge  territory,  and  has  backed  Com- 
munist mtooritles  in  neighboring  countries, 
enabling  them  to  take  control  by  corrupt 
and  often  brutal  methods. 

It  Is  no  light  thing  to  oppose  such  a 
power.  But  it  is  more  perilous  to  do  nothing, 
while  a  tyranny  grows  and  spreads.  We  did 
that  to  the  1930b. 

We  looked  the  other  way,  refused  to  act. 
when  Mussoltoi  and  Hitler  and  the  masters 
of  Japan  were  grabbing  and  oppressing  and 
intrenching  themselves  for  an  assault  on  the 
dearest  values  of  our  civilization.  And  it 
cost 'US  the  frightful  price  of  World  War  n. 

So  nc«r  we  are  acting.  The  Senate  voted 
almost  three  to  one  for  the  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Our  two  Arkansas  Senators 
were  among  the  heavy  majority  for  the  bill. 

That  vote  Is  to  vivid  contrast  to  the  isola- 
tionism which  gripped  Congress  and  the 
Nation  after  Wwld  War  I— which  scutUed 
part  of  our  Navy,  dwarfed  the  Army  to  a 
feeble  gestvure.  and  refused  to  give  otir 
strength  to  make  the  League  of  Nations 
effective. 

We  have  been  one  of  the  foremost  peoples 
in  supporting  the  present  United  Nations — 
while  Russia  has  hung  back,  vetoed  the  ma- 
jority will,  and  obstructed  both  the  UN  and 
the  peace  settlement. 

What  will  come  ot  this  Greek-Turkey  aid. 
no  man  can  say.  The  ultimate  decision  la 
with  Russia.  Our  national  leaders  do  not  be- 
lieve that  she  wanU  war.  Certainly,  this 
country  does  not.  The  Senate  has  greatly 
strengthened  our  moral  position  to  this  ac- 
tion by  giving  the  UN  power  to  halt  it. 

Now  the  Senate  bill  goes  to  the  Hotise — 
whkh  has  a  similar  bill  of  its  own.  Approval 
seems  assured.  We  are  on  a  ne*  world 
course,  having  chosen  the  lesser  of  two 
evils — the  only  road  which  seems  to  promise 
security  for  ourselves  and  peace  for  the 
world. 


Prisoners  of  War 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aprti  28.  1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago  I  addressed  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  terrible  situation  which  existed  In 
Europe  so  far  as  German  prisoners  of 
war  were  concerned;  that  Is.  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  being  used  as  slave  labor 
over  there.  I  spoke  about  complaints  of 
labor  leaders  of  America  to  the  effect 
that  slave  labor  was  having  on  our  own 
labor  over  here. 

Last  month  I  placed  in  the  Recori)  a 
letter  from  Dean  Acheson,  Acting  Secre- 


tary of  State,  which  showed  a  consider- 
able improvement  In  this  altuatioa.  X 
have  another  letter  from  Dean  Acheson 
showing  further  improvement.  Howev^ . 
there  are  still  millions  of  those  prisoners^ 
In  the  countries  of  our  recent  ally,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  country  has  re- 
fused to  explain  how  they  are  using  these 
prisoners  although  we  are  certain  that 
they  are  using  them  as  slaves.  They 
have  not  given  our  State  Department  any 
Information.  I  believe  something  should 
be  done  about  that  matter. 
The  letter  from  Acheson  is  as  follows: 

DCPAITMKNT  or  STATB. 

Washington.  April  IS,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Owkns 

House  of  Representmtive*. 

Mr  DxAB  Ma.  Owrtn:  I  have  received  yotir 
letter  of  AprU  9.  1047,  further  In  regard  to 
the  repatriation  at  German  pris<xiers  of  war. 

With  respect  to  your  question  concerning 
the  program  to  Pfance,  you  are  Informed  that 
the  two  phases  of  the  program,  that  Is,  re- 
patriation to  Germany  and  liberation  on  the 
spot,  are  being  carried  on  conctirrently. 
There  are  now  to  Prance  stiiBcient  numbers 
of  eligible  prisoners  of  war  desiring  repatria- 
tion to  fill  the  quote  of  30,000  per  montb 
which,  as  you  know.  Is  the  minimum  rate 
agreed  to  at  the  Paris  meeting  at  American 
and  Prench  representettves.  In  addition, 
2$,C00  per  month  will  be  approached  by  the 
Prench  authorities  and  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  to  Prance  as  free  work- 
ers. Those  desirtng  to  do  so  will  be  imme- 
diately released  from  prisontf-of-war  stetus. 
while  those  todlcating  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  remato  wUl  become  eligible  for  repatria- 
tion. Both  these  rates  are  subject  to  up- 
ward revision  as  circumstances  permit. 

With  regard  to  German  prisoners  of  war 
captured  and  held  by  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  as  indi- 
cated to  my  prevlotu  letter,  no  transfers  of 
Amerlcan-capttired  prisoners  of  war  were 
made  to  the  Soviet  authoriues.  Conse- 
quently, you  wUl  appreciate  that  to  these 
drcumstences  there  doee  not  exist  the  same 
basis  for  unilateral  acUon  by  this  Govern- 
ment ss  to  the  case  of  governmenU  holdtog 
American-captured  prisoners  of  war.  Tba 
problem  Is  rather  one  to  be  resolved  on  a 
quadripartite  basis  as  a  matter  affecttog  the 
over-all  administration  of  Germany,  and  Is 
of  toterest  to  tu  as  pne  of  the  occupying 
powers. 

I  have  noted  your  opinion  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  the  recent  Tass  report,  and  your 
toterect  to  receiving  further  information  on 
this  subject.  I  shaU  keep  your  request  to 
mtod  and  communicate  with  you  agato 
should  additional  perttoent  toformatlon  b« 
received  to  the  Department. 
Stocerely  yours, 

Dkan  Acrxsoh. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Wool  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

or  M«BS«rHU&lITS 
Df  IBB  SBTATB  OP  THE  UMITBD  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  an  editorial  entitled  "Wool 
DUemma."     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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ejUtortal  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 

the  Rxcoto. 
)>  flnf  no  objection,  the  editorial 
orden  d  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou. 


that  the 
pendlx  of 
There 
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Wt  point  Id  out  tbt  other  day  that  Senate 
piMMf*  ot  I  blU  prortdlng  price  support  un* 
tU  IMt  l«  domeetle  wool  et  the  1»4«  lerel 
(lll'llidintll  T  that  level  la  above  parity) 
^^^tha  the  OovwUMBf*  prlee-mttof 
(( r  agricultural  producu  baa  not 

nn  anaohronlam.     IT  the  House  lol- 

lo»a  the  alTloe  of  lu  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  acreUry  of  Agriculture  will  alao 
be  empowrad  to  impoee  import  feea  on 
Iwelgn  wo  ila.  ta  addition  to  regular  dutiea. 
whenever  1  e  thlnke  that  iHpOrta  ON  Inter- 
fering mat  Ttally  with  the  dooMBtle  market. 

There  bii  been  a  good  deal  of  tnlplng  at 
tlieae  propiieals  tor  maintaining  wool  prlcea 
at  loeala  ihlch  have  puabed  domeatlc  wool 
out  of  the  auu-fcet  and  opened  the  door  for  a 
veritable  1  ood  of  foreign  wool.  Obvloualy 
the  price  tupport  program  la  Inconalatent 
with  the  Preeldenta  drive  to  bring  down 
living  coeli.  alnce  the  higher  price  for  wool 
will  rmiae  the  coat  and  prlcea  of  woolen 
fabrics.  T  M  propoeed  Import  feea  are  llke- 
wlae.  as  I  tpraMoUtlve  Hors.  chairman  of 
the  BoBBi  Agrteulture  Committee,  admits. 
contrary  li  spirit  to  the  radproeal  trade 
polley  whl  *  the  Government  la  pwsMwg  so 
mergetlcaJ  ly. 

AHkoucI  I  continuance  of  support  prices  at 
MMIBC  k  V^  levels  are.  In  our  opinion.  In- 
tfiliBiible.  the  propoeed  addlUonal  Import 
tm  appear  I  to  be  a  logical  accompaniment 
of  the  »u  jport  program  under  conditions 
now  preva  Ung.  For  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  la  stuck  with  a  huge  wool  »ur- 
plua  aequl  -ed  at  high  support  prices  that  Is 
VBBalabla  in  competition  with  foreign  wool. 
Secretary  (knderaon  baa  long  been  preealng 
for  permu  don  to  dispose  of  this  wt)ol  with- 
out rsflanl  to  legal  raatnetlons  on  seUlcg 
price.  Th  » Senats  prics-support  bill  permits 
him  to  d<  BO.  provided  sales  are  made  "at 
such  a  rat »  and  In  such  manner  aa  will  avoid 
dlarupilon  ot  the  domestic  market/* 

Tba  Ckrsmment  haa  large  amoxwu  of 
money  tie  I  up  in  wool.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  at  al ;  the  funds  now  invested  in  the 
prlce-supi  ort  program  hava  been  med  to 
support  w  X3l  prices.  It  wUl  kansM  the  tax- 
payers If  his  wool  can  be  dlspeasd  of  whtls 
demand  U  strong  at  prices  entailing  no  great 
lam.  Itt  Mle  would  also  dIaslpaU  fears  that 
day  this  wool  might  be  suddenly  re- 
,  wli  h  resultant  dsmoralialnt  aflaeta  on 
prlcsa.  ObTioutfy.  if  tbis  dUpeaai 
to  be  pushed  wltboutt  disrupting 
:  market.  It  wUl  kc  nacassary  to 
_  wool  imports,  either  by 
quotas  or  fees  of  the  type 
tf    the    House    Agricultural 

lMlden;ally  the  wool  price-support  pro- 

«M  haa  eonferred  substantial  beneOU  on 

sines  It   has  snablsd  sxportlng 

to  dtoposs  of  MOM  of  thair  surplus 

in  t  »•  iwwliid  MMTlHl  at  vary  high 

).    liH  year  abMM  ••  pereani  eC  all 

mM  Mdsumed  Ml  IMS  tMMif  «M  Uk* 

nth  aoniMl  11  ■■■■!«■■  I*«tlti« 

Ihe  Uha  waa  a  larte  one. 

.  w«Ji.  dutiee  MMad.  asUiaf  ai 

fit  Mdv  eomparaMe  ieimie 

ApirtIM  MMunar  will  not  ban*- 


ktriee 


tin  mvaaioa  while 
■UdMar 


the  I 


_  _.  _        the  need  for 

iuMef  tNT 
It  ol  Ite 

•Vff  torelga  rsUtlona. 


Tke  AdTcrtitiBf  Cwiicil 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOSTH  lUKOTA 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRBBUrrATIVM 

Monday.  Aphl  21.  1947 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  significant  anniversary— • 
fifth  anniversary  which,  in  my  opinion. 
U  of  the  greatest  possible  significance  to 
this  democracy. 

For  five  uninterrupted  years,  with 
little  credit  and  no  acknowledgment 
from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. American  business  has  devoted 
a  good  share  of  its  advertising  to  the 
solution  of  broad  national  problems. 
And  it  has  done  this  in  an  orderly, 
planned,  and  efQcient  way  through  Its 
own  nonprofit,  pubhc-service  organisa- 
tion— The  Advertising  Council. 

The  lasting  success  of  a  represenU- 
tlve  form  of  government  such  a.<;  ourt 
rests  upon  one  all  important  ba'=;:.s — an 
Informed  people.  We  firmly  believe  in 
cur  democratic  system  because  we  u  o 
firmly  beUeve  that,  if  the  people  re 
given  ready  access  to  facts,  uncolored  by 
prejudice  or  propaganda,  they  will  act 
wisely,  vote  wisely,  and  wisely  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

Because  we  live  in  a  complex  society, 
the  Government  often  is  in  sole  poasw 
sion  of  facts  which  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  the  public  know.    The  Government 
is  also  aware  of  nonpolitical.  nonpar^ 
tlsan.  national  objectives  which  can 
attained  only  if  the  public  is  inform 
of  the  facts.     It  is  the  Government  i 
clear  duty,  therefore,  to  see  that  such 
facts  and  such  objectives  are  made  clear 
to  the  public.    It  la  tlM  dnty  of  both  the 
legislative  and  the  daecutlfe  branches  of  J 
our  Government,  not  only  to  make  thdj 
facts    necessary    to    intelligent    actloi 
available  to  the  people,  but  to  use  evei 
legitimate  means  to  see  that  those  ft  " 
reach  the  people. 

F^ve  years  ago  this  obligation  of 
Government  became  vastly  more  imj 
tant  and  vastly  more  dliBciilt.  The  wi 
had  brought  a  greater  need  for  comm< 
action  for  the  common  good  than  ha< 
erer  existed.  The  principles  of  our  Gov- 
eminent  led  us  to  secure  this  commox 
action  t^  persuasion  rather  than  by  coin« 
pulsion.  Action  could  be  secured  onl~ 
by  the  presentation  of  persuasive  faef 
which  would  indue*  people  to  buy  Wi 
bonds,  plant  Victory  tardens.  salvai 
paper  and  metals,  work  in  a  war  (aotoryj 
and  do  the  hundred*and-one  things  th«r 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  home  rroni 
T\)9  persuasion  could  be  effeetlvf  onJ] 
If  the  facu  should  be  repeated  tialn  ar^ 
•falo  until  everyone  should  know  th«i 
The  most  powerful  modem  technique  r 
•UBpllfytng  faou.  for  bhnilni  them 
irtat  masses  of  people,  and  for  repr 
ing  thoie  faots  over  and  over  until 
tlon  resulU  U  advertUlnf .  Nowhere 
advcrtlslni  been  so  highly  dtvetoptd  m 
means  of  mass  eommunleatloQ  than 
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for  good  In  peacetime,  for  The  Adver- 
tising Council  continues  to  aid  both  the 
Oovemment  and  private  groups  serving 
the  public  in  the  preparation  of  public- 
service  advertising  campaigns  and  In  se- 
curing advertising  contributions  to  those 
campaigns  from  business.  And  business 
Is  continuing  thus  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  with  contributions  both  of  money 
and  of  its  advertising  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $100,000,000  per  year. 

The  cost  of  this  great  public  service 
Is  borne  by  business.  It  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment nothing  bes^nd  the  very  small 
comparative  cost  of  providing  the  paper 
and  printing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contributions  of  space  and  time  by  ad- 
vertisers and  advertising  media — and 
this  cost  to  the  Oovemment  is  less  than 
1  cent  for  every  dollar  of  advertising 
space  and  time,  plus  the  cost  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Advertising  Liaison,  now  lodged 
In  the  Office  of  Government  Reports,  of 
about  (100.000  per  year.  It  is  easily  the 
biggest  bargain  ever  offered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government — $100,000,000  worth  of 
service  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

Let  me  contrast  for  a  moment  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  advertising  In 
the  public  interest  with  the  system  which 
Is  in  effect  in  England. 

England  likewise  has  discovered  that 
advertising  is  essential  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  information.  In  fact,  they 
consider  it  so  essential  that  the  Govern- 
ment appropriates  large  sums  to  be  spent 
upon  the  purchase  of  advertising  space 
and  time.  We  are  apt  to  consider  BritiBh 
postwar  problems  as  different  from  ours, 
but  If  you  examine  the  list  of  British 
Qovonment  advertising  campaigns,  you 
win  find  that  both  we  and  they  are  at- 
tacking through  advertising  the  prob- 
lems of  health,  accidents,  sale  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  recruiting  nurses  for  hos- 
pitals, and  many  others — as  detailed  in 
a  recent  speech  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Herbert  Stanley  Morrison,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  striking  difference  between  the 
two  systems  for  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation through  advertising  is  Uiat 
England's  is  government  controlled  and 
government  paid  for.  while  in  this  coun- 
try American  business  voluntarily  foots 
the  bill. 

Why  Is  American  business  contributing 
the  force  of  its  advertising  to  public - 
service  campaigns?  Not  only  because  it 
Is  good  for  the  Nation.  Not  only  because 
It  Is  good  for  the  Oovemment.  But  be- 
cause it  Is  also  good  for  business.  Public- 
service  advertising  is  proving  that  com- 
petition Is  not  inconsistent  with  coopera- 
tion. It  if  proving  that  business  can 
conUlbute  effecUvely  to  the  loolal  wil- 
fara  of  the  people  as  well  a*  to  tbalr  too- 
MOOe  welfare.  It  Is  proving  that  buii* 
BMi  haa  tha  Nation's  good  at  heart,  not 
by  martly  saying  so,  but  by  eontrlbuting 
In  a  practical  way  to  tha  Nation's  good. 

X  do  not  haaltata  to  lay.  In  fact,  that 
ihe  Advertising  Council,  supported  ai  It 
is  by  business  mtaraata  of  every  slaa  and 
throughout  the  entire  oountry.  la  doing 
as  much  to  demonatrata  the  value  and 
effectlvenesa  of  our  system  of  Individual 
enterprise  as  any  organlaatlon  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  Advertising  Coun- 


cil is  providing  a  most  practical  and  ef- 
fective reply  to  the  critics  of  our  system 
who  say  that  business  is  essentially  pred- 
atory and  opposed  to  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

The  men  who  direct  The  Advertising 
Council  include  some  of  the  moet  promi- 
nent names  both  in  advertising  and  In 
industry.  During  the  war,  these  men 
dedicated  The  Advertising  Council  to  the 
war  effort,  working  exclusively  with  those 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  were  concerned  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  with  the  National  War  Fund. 

Since  the  war.  The  Advertising  Coim- 
cil's  services  and  facilities  are  available 
to  any  Government  agency  or  any  private 
organization,  whose  cause  is  important 
to  the  public  interest  and  whose  ob- 
jectives are  nonpartisan,  nonpolll  leal, 
and  noncontroverslal.  The  Advertising 
Council  will  conduct  no  campaign  unless, 
in  its  opinion,  it  is  clearly  in  the  int«;!rest 
of  the  whole  public  and  is  outside  the 
realm  of  controversy.  Each  campaign 
must  either  have  had  its  policy  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress,  or  It  must 
be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Council's  public-advisory  committee. 
This  public  advisory  committee  con.sists 
of  19  men  and  women  representing  a 
cross-section  of  America.  They  are  all 
prominent,  public-spirited  citizens  re- 
flecting the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
business  management  of  labor  of  the 
social  services,  of  our  three  great  reli- 
gions, of  education,  and  of  agricultui  e. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  campaigns  now  on  the  Adver- 
tising Council's  docket  are  the  American 
heritage  campaign  and  the  American 
economic  system  campaign. 

The  American  heritage  campaign  will 
reaffirm  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  and  liberty,  and  will  call  the 
attention  of  Americans  both  to  their  po- 
litical rights  and  to  their  duties  as  cit- 
izens. This  campaign  is  allied  with  the 
Attomey  General's  plan  to  send  a 
"Freedom  Train"  through  the  48  States 
beginning  this  fall.  The  "Freedom 
Train"  will  be  a  traveling  shrine  of  Ajner- 
icanism,  carrying  a  collection  of  the 
original  documents,  such  as  the  Conscitu- 
tlon  and  the  E>eclaration  of  Indepmd- 
ence,  which  evidence  our  liberties. 

The  American  economic  system  cam- 
paign will  bring  home  to  the  American 
people  the  great  achievements  of  our  free 
economic  system  and  the  absolute  Inter- 
dependence of  its  various  parts,  and  will 
rally  all  Americans  In  a  national  effort 
to  raise  our  living  standards  by  making 
the  system  work  for  the  benefit  oi  all. 
This  campaign  was  approved  unanl- 
moualy  by  tha  Council's  public  advisory 
eommlttaa  In  which  both  labor  and  roan- 
agamant  are  represented, 

Last  year  United  8UtM  Savings  bonds 
rademptlona  ware  far  above  purehaaaa. 
Tha  Advartlalni  Council  bafan  a  cam- 
paign in  oooparatlon  with  tha  Traaaury 
Department.  Tba  raault  wu  that  bond 
sales  reached  unprecedented  flgurei  and 
thia  spring  are  aoarlng  far  above  re- 
demptions. 

For  more  than  a  year,  tha  Advertising 
Ootinell  has  conducted  a  trafflc-siifety 
campaign  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional  Safety   CouncU.    Tha  Natiooal 


Safety  Council  gives  the  Advertising 
Council  credit  for  having  done  much  with 
this  campaign  to  bring  the  traffic  death 
rate  to  a  figure  19  percent  less  than  the 
last  peacetime  year. 

These  are  but  a  .  ew  of  the  many  cam- 
paigns conducted  in  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  people  by  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil with  the  space,  time  and  money  con- 
tributed by  American  business.  Five 
jrears  of  public-service  advertising  by 
business  has  proved  that  It  is  good  for 
the  public,  good  for  Oovemment,  and 
good  for  btislness. 

Through  the  Advertising  Council, 
American  business  is  contributing  in  a 
new  way  to  the  better  working  of  our 
democracy. 


Settlement    of    IM^Iaced    Persons    af 
Baltic  Orifk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAIM* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RiPRBBKNTATTVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  SpetUcer. 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine 
has  recently  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Charles  A.  Peirce,  representing  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Augusta,  In  an  attempt  to 
effect  the  settlement  of  displaced  per- 
sons of  Baltic  origin  on  private  property 
in  Maine.  This  indicates  the  deep  con- 
cern of  our  people  over  this  subject  and, 
while  extending  assistance  to  displaced 
persons,  makes  productive  abandoned 
Maine  farms.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  the  act  in  the 
RxcoRs: 

H.  P.  1548— L.  D.  ll-TS 

An  act  aetting  aalda  ctftaln  lands  for  aetUa- 

ment  by  displaced  personi  of  Baltic  origin 

Whereaa  the  problem  of  the  resettlement 
and  readjustment  of  displaced  persons  oC 
Europe  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  eon- 
fronting  framers  of  permanent  world  peace; 
and 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Maine,  descend- 
ants of  former  tyranny's  refugees  who  sought 
freedom  and  opportunity  within  theee  boun- 
daries, express  deep  sympathy  for  tha  plight 
of  today's  displaced  persons;  and 

The  people  of  this  State  have  great  faith  In 
its  future  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment; and 

Tbs  aconomy  and  culture  of  the  Stat*, 
temporarily  weakened  and  Uireatanad  by  tha 
r«motal  >t  the  present  time  of  many  of  its 
young  men  and  woman  to  other  States,  would 
b«  ■trangthenad  by  immigrant  sat  tiara  (rom 
other  lands;  and 

The  eontribuUon  s^raady  mads  to  the 
Itate'B  eooaoay  and  culture  by  settlan  of 
■oandlBSViaa  and  Baltie  origin,  among 
others,  is  of  great  value  and  eould  well  be 
tnoreasad  by  lueh  sddttionsl  settlera;  and 

Among  tha  diaplaead  persons  of  lurope, 
thoM  ot  Baltlfl  origin,  I.  a,,  naUvea  ot  Irtenia. 
Utvta.  aad  Lithuania,  appear  to  be  par- 
tieularly  adaptable  for  stttlament  In  this 
■uta  by  reason  ot  slmUaritlas  in  the  natural 
aeoaomy  and  ollmau  of  Maine  and  those 
oountrtse:  aad 

It  seams  Ukaly  that  diaplaead  panoaa  from 
these  Baltic  Natlooa  will  never  ba  able  to  re- 
turn to  tbclr  native  lands  which  hava  lost 
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B«  tt  tnm  itd  by  tH«  p«opI«  of  M«  St«l« 


/WICN0«.- 

•t  itat«.  cbapter  sa.  wctlotM  40-A. 
«»^B.  addttlt  )nal.  Chapter  sa  of  Um  reviMd 
•uitutM  to  b ir«by  ■■intii  fey  addlnc  >&«•- 
to  two  new  i  ictlona  to  to*  iiumbOTKl  W-A  and 
4(^B.  indUi  v«.  to  read  aa  foUewa: 

.  4»-/.  •Utement  of  policy:  It  wtoall 
la  be  ■•b7  daclarwl  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  8tai*  d  MatBe  to  encouraf*  tte  aettle- 
ment  wMMl  lla  borders  of  dlairtaead  pawoni 
of  Baltic  or  gin:  ptofKtd  ne^ertheleM  that 
BA»>"T»f  beiitn  eotttatnad  ahall  be  ao  cod- 
•tnied  aa  to  dlacourage  tmmlcranU  of  other 
natlonalltlri . 

"Sac.  49-1 1.  MaltM  Development  Commta- 
for  aetUeoaent  through  nego- 
'«be  Department  of  tuu.  De- 
tt  of  justice,  and  the  United  Katlona: 
Tha  MitBe  I  icvelopmcnt  Commiaalon  la  here- 
by empoweed  and  authorfd  to  negutlaU 
with  the  Ui  Ited  Statca  Department  of  State. 
with  the  Uilted  Statea  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  with  the  United  Nations,  or  with 
any  piopai  ataiicy  or  department  of  the 
Pallii  Hatl  >ns.  to  arrange  for  the  settlement 
H  ttto  State  of  such  dlaplaoad  persons  of 
Baltte  orlgli  i  who  are  able  to  buy.  or  who  may 
have  brougt  t  for  them,  private  property  with- 
in the  8Uti  owned  by  private  persona." 


Unii  ed  States  Forcifa  Policy 


KZT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CiASON 


IN  THX  1  lOUn  OP  RSPRaSKNTATlVn 

T  l«Mtay.  AprU  22.  1947 

Mr.  CIASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMva  to  n  dag  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Includg  m  Miount  of  a  recent  sermon 
delivered  qr  Rev.  Robblxu  Ralph,  of  the 
First  CongrggsUonal  Church,  of  North- 
ampton. Ilasa..  aa  reported  In  the  Dally 
Bampehlr^  Oaaette  of  that  city.  The 
aermon  lajpartlcularly  timely  In  view  of 
tbt  teet  i  lat  the  House  Is  atxmt  to  take 
«P  Um  laa  M  of  President  Truman's  pro- 
pogal  for  pA  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  TKUUAm'*  Nrw  lao- 

I— Rav,  •oaaarn  RaLni  Pnta  I7N. 

DaALnra  Wttm 

Bi  mnt 

mmr  liAi 


With  IM^Mad  We  Fall  as  hU  sermon  sub- 
jMt.  Bav.  fchMns  Balph  of  the  First  Con- 
gregatlaBal  ChONh  took  as  his  tot  last  Sun- 
day menu  |  the  twenty-fifth  vane  from  the 
twelfth  chtpter  ot  Matthew:  "Ivary  kUig- 
dom  dtvids  i  against  Itself  Is  laid  waate;  no 
city  or  h(  uae  divided  against  itself  will 
stand."  aiM  pnaented  argtuoaenta,  so  baaed, 
fov  suppon  ing  the  United  Natlona  organisa- 
tion rathei  thift  BDlng  It  alone  aa  Praatdant 
Truman  hi  a  wtM.  in  the  tseoa  eonesrnlhff 
Greece  anc   Turkey. 

Mr  Ratph  iMfee  ef  the  terrlfytni  de- 
(aeii  Iff  e«r  Iwiles  today,  as  Oonaiesa 
th  I  uropoaal  tlMl.  Witte  apart  froni 
tm.  we  nis  I  Into  Oreeee  aad  Turkey  and  at- 
tempt to  s^ve  the  proMeeas  Ui  our  own  way. 

atwca  itto 

that  President  Tru- 

"•  peli^  la  this  anatter  repreeenu  a  new 

•     •    •    a  wone  isolatianlam 

the  IfSra.  la  that  it  fools  It- 

ttatwd:  *lt  la  aa 

Itself  as  a 

■Mch  wUl  find  It 
aature  ol  lueh 


The 


when  they  are  given  no  voice  In  determining 
lU  necessity  or  manner  of  execution  The 
Prealdeiit  la  sadly  deluding  himself  in  hla 
elalm  tliat  In  hla  piopoeed  tntervenUon  "the 
United  Statea  will  be  giving  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
Why  tMB  the  D&l^ed  Nations  created?  For 
this  1— "«*«  leaaro:  To  rule  out  jiut  auch 
unUateral  actios  by  a  single  nation  aa  Ur. 
Truman  aaks  v«  to  take.  Be  and  Snator 
VANDSiraBBe  have  talked  ao  much,  and  so 
long,  and  so  Icudly  In  defense  of  the  proposal 
aa  a  measure  harmonious  with  our  adhar« 
ence  to  the  world  organlaatlon.  that  I  think 
they  must  be  having  a  bad  time  with  their 
own  oonsclenece. 

"The  President  asks  us  to  sasume  a  ra- 
sponslbUlty  that  belongs  to  the  United 
Nation.^.  America  was  one  of  the  prlmo 
motivators  In  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
regime  Now  In  less  than  2  years  fines  tba 
adoption  of  lU  Charter  this  great  NaUon  la 
on  the  verge  of  repudiating  the  whole  enter- 
prise. The  Presidents  eaeuac  la  that  the 
United  Nations  la  too  feeble  and  slow  mov- 
ing to  do  any  good." 

T8B  rm  xrm  was  UAOt  to 


"I  call  that  a  feeble  eacuae  because  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  NaUons  U  In 
continuous  seaalon  right  here  on  American 
soli.  The  full  Assembly  can  be  brought  into 
special  session  If  necessary  Just  aa  quickly 
as  Congress  can  act.  Purtberaiore.  the 
emergency  to  be  dealt  with  falls  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations  It 
Is  pre* rlsely  the  type  of  situation  which  the 
UN  was  created  to  handle. 

"Now  m  spite  of  our  solemn  pledge  to 
aaatntaln  International  peace  by  collective 
action,  the  United  SUtas  la  aaksd  to  take  .he 
law  Into  tu  own  hands.  Thace  is  a  specu- 
lative threat  of  Btisslaa  aggraaalon.  and  Ur. 
Truman  propoees  that  It  be  met  by  an  overt 
threat  of  American  mUltary  power.  We  hate 
to  think  what  would  have  happened  to  our 
Infant  democracy  if  the  stronsest  oi  the 
ordinal  Thirteen  Colonlss  had  faleted  foe 
lose  on  blundering  ahead  by  Itaelf  re- 
gardlesa  of  the  other  la  I  hate  to  thinft 
what  may  happen  to  our  already  slender 
hope  for  peace  if  the  eshsusted  snd  anxious 
nations  of  the  world  find  in  America  an  un- 
wUiiBgsees  for  teamwork  It  seaaae  to  gM 
that  one  of  the  oaoet  powerful  thhlis>  we 
could  do  to  increase  our  influence  an  < snd 
the  world  and  to  leaaen  Ruaala's  influmce. 
would  be  to  get  down  off  of  our  high  hcrsc, 
to  rid  ourselvea  of  this  prima  donna  c^m- 
plsa  and  to  count  otirselvea  one  aaaong  many. 
America  could  be  a  tmltlng  Influence  i\nd 
united  the  world  will  stand  The  pro;  sal^ 
before  ua  U  divisive." 

SNOULD   BJITUID 

"I  am  not  saying  wc  ahould  refuse  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  Oreeee.  or  any  other  pe^pu 
m  need.  We  shouM  do  even  asore.  why 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion AdrolnlstraUon  was  scrapped  so  early 
I  do  not  understand.  Ws  are  the  richeet 
and  moot  eooslortahle  people  on  earth 
tM  baefe  up  «wr  Freetdent  la  any  humi 
tartan  move  he  makse.  And  I  am  not  say-' 
ti^  that  we  should  appeaae  Ruaala  and  taka^ 
no  notice  of  Communist  tactics.  Communl 
Iniltrauon,  or  Communist  expanalon.  R« 
slaa  eommunum  Is  a  cruel  tyitmy:  all 
Ohrlatlaa  people,  all  levers  ef  iNedani  and 
ismtiorsry  will  eamhat  tta  apeaad.  Mor  am 
I  saying  that  wc  should  leave  Oreeee  or  Tur- 
key or  any  other  nation  helpleas  Ilka  a  ;  <mb  i 
herare  the  cnalaught  of  the  wolvee.  I  nm 
net  even  saying  that  Mr  Truman's  proposal 
Is  wrong;  It  may  be  and  it  may  not  be.  X  am ; 
not  canny  snninh  ee  well  laforaMd  enough 
to  know." 
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*Dainmon  sense  and  the  Isaeona  of  htetory 
eomblne  with  the  word  at  Holy  Writ:  'Bvery 
kingdom  dtvMed  agalnat  ttaetf  la  laid  waate, 
and  no  dty  or  hoase  divided  i^ainist  itaelf 
win  stand.'  May  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of 
all  SMn  aid  and  assist  ta.  as  we  grope  toward 
the  raign  of  peace,  and  the  realisation  of 
human  brotherhood." 


TW  FoniKB  PoTicy  of  Hm  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Hzw  Tosx 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  amsizeo  when  I  heard  the  message 
of  President  Truman  In  which  he  ex- 
pounded our  new  foreign  policy  in  these 
words: 

I  believe  that  It  must  be  th«>  policy  of  the 
United  Statea  to  stipport  free  peoples  who 
are  rsalatinf  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
mlnorltlea  or  by  outside  preasures. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  we 
heard  much  abotit  the  terrible  Turks 
and  indignation  ran  high  In  this  country 
because  of  the  throat  cutting  of  the 
Christian  Armenians  by  the  Turks.  Are 
we  about  to  arm  them  to  do  some  more 
bloodletting  of  their  Christian  neigh- 
bors for  the  selfish  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing exports  from  this  country.  It  is 
probably  true  thai  "truth  crushed  to 
earth  will  rise  again,**  but  It  will  probably 
be  too  late  because  the  appropriattons 
will  have  been  made. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  will  continue  to  have  their 
pockets  picked  by  nations  located  in  aa 
area  where  blood,  pillage,  and  rape  have 
been  tbelr  chief  contribution  to  world 
affain  for  thousands  of  years. 

War  has  been  a  constant  element  in 
the  relhtiooa  between  the  states.  No 
exact  calculation  can  be  made,  but  J. 
Novlcow  has  estimated  that  Z^30  of  the 
8,867  years  between  1406  B.  C.  and  A.  D. 
1861  were  yean  during  which  nations 
were  engaged  in  warfare,  while  there 
were  only  237  years  of  peace. 

By  his  count,  there  have  been  nearly 
300  wars  during  the  3  centurieg  of  the 
modem  state  system. 

But  Novlcow  cUncbea  his  point  by 
■howing  bow  futUe  war  is  aa  a  basis  for 
•ettilng  the  disputes  of  states. 

From  the  year  ISOO  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1800 
(IJdO  years)  more  than  8.000  treaties  of 
peace  OMaat  to  remain  In  force  (orwcr  were 
ennstuded.  Th&  average  time  they  remained 
la  force  was  8  years. 

Under  leave  to  estend  my  reoMirka  In 
the  Riooig.  I  am  Inaerting  an  article  by 
Oeorge  I.  Sokolsky  which  appeared  In 
the  Xlmog-Rendd  under  date  of  AprU 
M.  1M7: 

aava 


(By  Oeocfe  I.  flokolsky) 
The  bill  attthorMag  a  further 
«t  9UCfiO0fiO0  tar  reUsf  orlfflBated 
tJnliad  Nations,  which  wanted  an 
•CiOjOOOjOOO  spent  for  fdM  and  tehaMllta- 


tai  the 


The  ehare  of  the  United  Btatee  waa  put 
at  »7  percent  of  the  program,  but  ta  the 
other  countries  are  not  likely  to  put  up  a 
red  cent,  this  la,  in  effect,  an  American  mat- 
ter, a  continuation  of  the  flood  of  American 
dollars  to  Korope  and  Asia. 

That  Is  xmt  way  of  getting  ABMrteao  dol- 
lars to  flow. 

As  the  bin  originally  came  to  the  Bouse 
of  Bepresentatlves.  It  gave  the  State  DeiHut- 
ment  a  blank  check  to  use  tSSO.OOO.OOO  ot 
American  money  anywh«%  for  any  purpose 
and  through  any  means. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  suggested 
that  relief  would  be  limited  to  Auiitrla, 
Oreeee.  Hungary.  Italy.  Poland,  and  Ciiliui, 
but  the  bUl  Itaelf  made  no  such  stipulations. 

Oreeee  has  been  attended  to  In  another 
measure  and  the  present  Oovemment  of  Po- 
land has  chosen  to  aasnme  the  role  of  an 
enemy  of  the  United  Statea. 

Certainly,  there  ought  not  to  be  so  looae 
an  srrangement  that  the  State  Department 
can  slip  any  cotutry  a  few  millions  aa  a 
nlght-elab  playboy  might  hand  a  ttp  to  a 
head  waiter. 

A  propoaal  was  made  that  tt.e  bffl  be 
amended  to  limit  aid  to  countries  other  than 
on  Mr.  Clayton's  list  to  aiS.OOOXXn.  It  would 
he  wiser  If  Congreas  specifically  determined 
which  country  would  receive  American  aid. 

Under  the  bill,  the  American  doUan  con- 
tributed out  of  the  eamfnga  d  the  American 
people  throogh  taxes  might  be  apent  any- 
wbara  tn  this  world. 

It  ml^t  even  be  ooUeetod  aa  dollar  ex- 
change by  Soviet  Bnasla  through  her  poppets 
and  aateUltes.  It  hsa  been  prupoaed  that  all 
thla  money  be  spent  on  American  prodtacts 
and  transportation  with  such  excepUona  as 
are  Inevitable. 

Apparently  thoae  in  the  State  Department 
and  m  the  United  Natlona  who  drew  the  bill 
do  not  understand  how  dollar  ewrhange  opsr- 
atea  and  bow  avidly  aome  oonntrtea  garner 
and  hoard  dollars. 

The  bill  Itoelf  provides  that  the  relief  may 
be  provided  In  the  form  of  snpfrties  or  funds 
or  the  cetabllshment  of  credits.  OC  eonrae. 
It  might  be  said  that  American  dollars  could 
be  twed  In  such  a  nmnner  as  not  to  tncrcase 
the  aearetty  ot  goods  In  thla  coimtry  by  mak- 
ing porehaaaa  tfsewhcre. 

But  the  converse  of  that  Is  that  Am«r1ean 
dollan  could  be  used  to  build  up  the  indtw- 
trles  of  our  present  competitors  and  potential 
enemies. 

Bven  more,  if  doDars  are  promlseuomly 
given  to  foreign  purchaatng  ageneiea  they 
could  come  Into  the  American  matket,  Md  up 
our  prleea,  eatwlng  a  price  Inflation  io  our 
detriment.  It  Is  sound  that  American  money 
for  relief  be  spent  by  the  tTnlted  Statea 
directly  and  not  through  foreign  agents. 

An  amendment  should  be  adopted  that  the 
procurement  and  transportation  of  relief  be 
made  by  agencies  ot  the  Oovemment  of  the 
TTnlted  Statea.  CerUlnly  we  want  no  repe- 
tition of  UWRRA.  into  which  we  poured 
more  than  70  percent  of  all  funds  made  avail- 
able for  It  and  yet  the  reculta  were  disas- 
trous from  an  Amerlean  standpoint,  foreign 
govemmenta  sailing  our  relief  to  make  a 
profit  for  thvmaelvea. 

And  that  raises  an  tntereetlng  point. 
Borne  of  these  govenunents  can  afford  to  pay 
beck  somethtng.  Oertalnly  Poland  and 
Hungary  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  harvest  In 
IMT,  We  might  lend  them  grsin  to  i»e  re- 
paid tn  kind  out  of  their  1947  iurplos. 

The  MU  ought  to  protect  the  United  BUtee 
against  mooentng  by  Buropscns.  If  wi  pro- 
vide relief  prior  to  the  harvest  of  1847.  and 
a  eooatry  has  a  surplus  in  1847,  they  ihouid 
ddtver  the  sarptus,  eqiul  to  the  quantity 
they  received  In  relief,  for  use  by  the  Uolted 
Btatee  In  rsllevlag  other  eountrles.  Chanty 
ought  not  to  he  a  enc-way  stieet. 

Certainly,  9  years  after  the  end  ot  ths  war. 
ot  the  aploaltttMl  oovntrtss  of  nirope 


ought  to  be  back  to  normal  prodtictton.  nie 
good  earth  knows  no  polities,  but  It  re<]ulres 
the  labor  of  men  to  produce  grains,  fibers, 
and  other  food  and  agricultural  products. 

As  long  as  American  charity  is  on  the  basis 
of  WPA  profllgaey.  it  tlemorallaee  those  whcnn 
vre  seek  to  eld.  Our  task  Is  to  help  peoples 
become  independent — tlurough  work. 


Oisis  m  Edncati— 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MaaaacHTTsxTTB 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OF  RKPRBBENTATIVC8 

Tuetdav,  AprU  22,  1»€7 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarics,  I 
include  therein  an  address  by  Mr.  Hubert 
W.  Kregeloh,  political  commentator  for 
radio  station  WSPR.  of  Springfield. 
Mass..  delivered  over  that  station  on 
AprU  4.  The  address.  enUtled  "Crisis  In 
Education."  contains  a  great  deal  of  food 
tor  thought  for  all  of  us  interested  in 
education  and  the  preservation  of  our 
American  Ideals  and  institutions.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

America  la  faced  with  a  crlds  fuUy  as 
grim  as  the  feared  aggraaslvenass  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  evil  machinations  ot  the 
Communists — and  fraught  with  eqtuJly  dan- 
gerous long-term  posslblUtiaa.  It  la  the 
crisis  of  education  and,  InddentaUy,  there 
exlsu  a  clearly  remgnlaahle  link  hefcwaan  It 
and  the  other  two  problema  I  mentioned.  If 
our  educational  atandards  deteriorate,  we 
beoome  a  Nation  of  Ignorsmusas,  and  we 
faU  behind  In  the  race  for  technological, 
sclentlflc.  and  cultural  leadetshlp.  In  the 
and,  such  a  condition  could  only  oonstltotc 
another  temptation  to  Eaaalan  leaders  to 
practice  aggresslan.  lor  U  would  rtigf***  to 
them  that  their  sdentlsU  at  lest  could  beat 
ours  and  that  consequently  an  armed  show- 
down would  amhrace  lower  risks  for  them 
than  prevail  now. 

As  far  as  the  danger  d  communism  at 
home  i»  eonoemad,  it  Is  ohvloua  that  our 
yoting  people  are  potentially  aaast  vulnsr- 
able.  Comrannlsra  work  bard  to  fst  party 
membea  or  fellow  travelers  placed  la  aehoole 
and  oolleges.  In  order  to  Influence  Asnerloaa 
yoimgstCEB  while  they  are  at  their  most  Im^ 
presslonable  age  and  while  they  have  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  knowledge  to  refute 
the  glib  arguments  of  Bed  tserhsts.  in- 
structors, and  profesaora.  The  dangar  from 
this  direction  is  far  greater  than  most  Amer- 
icans suspect,  although  there  are  auuiy  per- 
ents  who  have  bean  partuthed  at  the  etraafa 
ideas  their  children  aspouaed  on  their  retuys 
from  high  school  or  college. 

In  the  educational  field  the  Coaununlsts 
have.  In  fact,  been  unusually  auooassful.  and 
If  true  Americanism,  reapact  for  Ood,  parenu 
and  ths  rights  of  the  Individual,  observanoe 
of  law  and  order,  and  love  for  the  oouatxy 
are  not  tau|^t  In  our  achoola— how  can  we 
expect  ths  rUOng  generation  to  be  able  acd 
wnilng  to  carry  on  the  tndltkw  handed  down 
to  them?  The  public  sdiools  of  New  York 
Otty  ars  positively  crawling  with  Bed 
teachers,  and  in  the  majority  of  our  col- 
Isffss  tbers  are  tnstruetors  who  teach  such 
subject  as  hlstoiT.  international  relations, 
current  eveute.  phfloeophy.  aad  eeonanlos 
with  a  Was  favoring  ths  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Oomnunist  idedloiy.  One  can  peihapa 
tmderstand  that  some  of  these  teachers 
honestly  believe  that  eodaliaatton  and 
natlenaHaatton  are  preferable  to  the  espltal- 
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it  fTM  •nUrprlM  and  thartfor* 
can  pcrbap*  alao  underatand 
^bara  tb«  pacullar  Ideas  oT  such 
H«ni7  WaUaea:  and 
to  iatarprat  oaitaln 
•art  ot  opln- 
it  of  Mm  In  ixicb  caaaa 
But  caaaa  ara 
known  In  idbleh  ahabby  AiMfflMaa  In  claaa- 
rldlculad  patrlotlm  and  leva  for 
flag  and  oo  imtrjr  aa  ouunodad.  raactlonary 
tiaacntalHB.  In  abort,  tf  wa  want  to 
our  ijratam  of  tba  Cooununlst  and 
fallow-trava  ar  flftb  coiumD.  wa  ahould  start 
witb  tba  I  ijwiiiniin  wbare  tbey  obrioiuly  do 


tba  moat  bum  wban  a  lonf-tarm  view   la 


Howarar. 


wa  oannoC  do  tlila  almply  by 
ftaratlnc  onX  and  Orlnc  tboaa  who  aubtly 
favor  ttoa  a»vtat  Union  and  tba  Communist 
phlloaopby.  If  wa  do  no  mora  tban  that 
wa  sball  onl  r  and  up  with  having  our  schools 


disastrously    undarstaffad    tban 


mora 


too.     Tbay 
that 
with  as 
ilMa.  thst 


far 


Jr 


tlMt    «Mnp(iny 

sslarla 


McOraw 


la  a  plain  and  valid  fwxai  why 
ara  Rads.  That  raaaoo  Is 
pUfbt.  CoosMterlnf  tba  grava 
raaponatbUlly  tbay  ara  caUad  to  aasxuaa.  Uta 
adiicatloa  c  emandad  of  tbam.  tba  parannal 
that  must  aarf  as  asampla.  and 
tba  social  jirastlga  and  obligations  we  con- 
nect with  i  la  prof  asB loo,  our  teachers  are  so 
blatantly  tindarpald  that  debates  on  the 
qoaatton  ar  i  raaUy  quite  allly.  In  tbelr  Jus- 
tlflable  bttti  irneaa.  Is  It  at  all  surprising  that 
many  laellite  toward  a  political  philosophy 
Omad  at  the  underprivileged  and 
at  thoae  wh)  feel  the  existing  order  Is  dellb- 
arataly  gtvtfg  ttwm  s  raw  deal? 

lUy  is  ours,  and  especially 
afaoaa  only  anxiety  is 
any  of  fhatr  profits  diverted  to 
wa  have  a  legion  of  smug  Indl- 
Tltfuala  enjdyteg  comforts  far  above  the  aver- 
age.' Par  t^elr  little  darlings  (»ily  the  beat 
I.  and  that  goes  for  teachers, 
dwand  thut  the  teachers  to 
entrust  their  children  are  (ortl- 
many  impoalng  diplomas  as  poa- 
hey  are  fine  Americans  and  not 
or  pic  ks.  that  they  are  well-mannered 
and  waU-diMsad.  and  that  they  ara  devoted 
to  their  pro  feasion.  Parents  In  this  category 
watch  the  1  aacbera  carefully,  ara  ever  ready 
and  demand  improvements,  and 
In  PTA's  tJkey  Indulge  in  forceful  oratory. 
Tet  they  art  adamantly  unwilling  to  do  the 
one  thing  m  blch  is  the  crux  of  the  problem — 
to  iMtp  pr^vtda  the  financial  means  which 
our  sdmittedly  not  so  per- 
fect adiMWtlaoal  standards,  especially  on  tba 
lower  achaltca.    With  characteristic  selfish* 


these  jpaople  demand  the  best  but  ara 
to  pay  for  It.  It  is  high  tuna 
a^Mkkened  them  to  the  fact  that 
althoufh  wi  boast  about  being  the  rlcbaat 
nation  on  farth.  there  are  qtxlta  a  number 
eonntrlaa  In  which  teachers 
ulafctialy  batter  pay.  and  in  which 
I  ums  are  expanded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eduiatlonal  field  generally. 
A  pertinent  editorial  by  James  licOraw. 
prealdaitt  of  the  McOraw-Hlll  Publica- 
tions, appesrs  now  in  all  the  publications  of 


Calling    the    question    of 
a  "major  emergency."  Mr. 
an  appeal  specifically  to 


the  financ^ttlly  wall  situated  business  oom- 
munlty  of  ha  Nation  and.  he  says,  "to  Its 
hard  eota  of  common  aanaa." 

to  the  beat  flgnrea  available." 
the  editorial  states,  "the  Soviet  Uttkm  la 
■pending  at  out  twice  as  large  a  atepa  of  Iti 
total  national  income  for  education  as  w« 
The  fl  ^rea  compared  Includad  cur  ax- 
pandlturea  or  both  public  and  private  adu- 
71  at  comparison  la  really  aoma- 
Ihtag  to  w^rry  about." 

librarians  In  tba  underpaid 
group.  Mr.  IfeOraw  says  that  in  purcbaalnf 
power,  publ  tc  school  teachers'  salaries,  after 
avwiga  about  ao  pareant  laaa  thaa 


they  did  •  yeara  ago.  Bafinntng  aalarlea  of 
librarians,  always  low.  kaaa  faUan  bahlad  aa 
equal  amount  in  purehaatng  power,  and  ool* 
lege  and  university  taachers  are  not  much 
better  off.  ha  contends. 

"UiUsas  this  situation  la  remedied  prompt- 
ly." tba  adltorUl  warns,  "it  is  confidently  to 
be  expected  that: 

**1.  Tba  mora  competent  taachers  will  con- 
tinue to  daaart  our  schools  in  droves,  and 
our  Ubrariee  will  remain  understaffed. 
Ifore  than  SfiO.OOO  teachers — many  of  them 
the  very  able  ones — have  left  the  public 
school  teaching  staff  of  about  900.000  In  tha 
laat  6  years.  More  than  100.000  of  tba  ra*| 
placemenu  are  'sutatandard.'  They  can« 
not  meat  the  minlmuai  adaeatlonal  require- 
nanta  of  their  Jobe  which,  by  admission  of 
tlM  pvofaHlon  Itself,  are  none  too  high. 

"a.  Those  who  remain  will  be  organtaed 
Increasingly  into  eoonoaale  preesure  groups. 
Teachers'  strlkaa  and  tba  rapid  growth  of 
iiiilisilMi  aaaonc  teachers  at  present  clearly 
UMUeato  «lMt  la  in  store. 

"Tim  crMs  In  education  la  a  crisis  for  tha 
natlOB  aa  a  whole  However,  the  salary 
crisis  In  education  u  in  special  measure  a 
crisis  for  the  business  communltv  That 
conununlty  baa  a  special  stake  in  having  a 
waU-aducatad  and  waU-dlaposad  oonstlta- 
sncv." 

Mr.  McOraw  goes  on  to  say  'nhara  may  ba 
reoas  for  dlaagreement  aa  to  whether  teach  • 
era  should  orgaalai  themaehres  In  trada 
unions,  and  follow  union  tactics.  But  thera 
Is  no  conceivable  room  for  dlaagreement  aa 
to  whether  organlxatlon  into  fighting  eco< 
nomle  pressure  groupa  tmder  the  lasb  of  a 
taachers'  salary  crisis  would  be  a  body  blow 
to  business. 

"Among  our  teachers  It  would  foster  an 
abiding  hostility  to  the  insUtuuon  of  bus- 
laaaa  which,  occupying  s  key  position  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  had  not  done  It^  ut- 
moet  to  make  such  unioniaatlon  unnecessary 
by  taking  a  lead  In  rallaving  the  taacbara' 
salary  criala." 

Mr.  McOraw  warns,  hovi-ever.  that  "tba 
crisis  In  education  Is  not  exclusively  a  mat- 
ter of  salaries.  Unsatisfactory  wcn-klng  con- 
ditions also  play  a  part.  Many  schools  and 
Ubrariee  are  dilapidated  and  overaroardafU 
SoBM  small-town  school  boarda  opprasalvaly 
Inalst  that  tha  school  teachers  be  the  para- 
gons of  piety  the  board  members  themselves 
wish  they  were  but  are  not.  Protection  of  a 
proper  degree  of  academic  freedom  is  some- 
times missing.  Hm  taacher  is  rarely  accord- 
ed a  preatlga  eaiaparable  to  the  Importanoa 
of  the  job.  gemanu  such  as  thssa  aggra- 
vate tha  erlaia.  But  tha  first  and  absolutely 
aaiinTlsl  step  toward  stirmountlng  tha  crisis 
Is  to  provide  tolerable  salaries." 

Tha  editorial  poinu  out.  however,  that  "be- 
eauaa  of  the  enormous  diversity  of  local  con- 
ditions affecting  ths  salarlea.  no  general  rula 
for  emergency  action  would  fit  all  cases. 
From  State  to  State,  average  yearly  expendl- 
ttuaa  on  education  In  1940  varied  all  the  way 
from  about  tSO  per  pupil  to  about  $150. 
Some  SUtee.  like  Nabraaka,  finance  their 
schools  almost  exclustvaty  from  local  taxaa. 
Others,  like  Delaware,  rely  almost  entirely 
on  State  taxes.  But  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  emer- 
gency will  not  have  been  met  so  long  as  tba 
aalarlea  of  classroom  teachers  and  Junior 
members  of  college  faculties  and  library 
staffs  have  not  been  Increased  by  the  amount 
neceeaary  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  in- 
crease of  about  50  percent  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  19S9."  Mr.  McOraw  thinks  that 
In  many  cases  a  temporary  cost-of-living  ad- 
Jtutment  might  prove  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  problem.  However,  the  danger  is  hera 
that  morale  is  inclined  to  suffer  when  tha 
time  for  reaaoTlng  tba  temporary  increaaa 
arrives,  no  matter  how  justified  and  logical 
SMboval  may  be. 

Addreeslng  himself .  In  conclusion,  to  tha 
teachers.  Mr.  McOraw  says.  Tt  Is  up  to  thenu- 1 
In  dealing  with  tha  salary  crlals.  to  display 


^crtby  of  tbelr  pro- 
ay  employment 
ktlons.     Bmploy- 
Ibrariaa   has  bean 
and     librarians 
sets  In  comparing 
rhosa  employment 
3e  same  time,  the 
ivolved    in   solving 
as  sn  excuse  for 
The  States  are 
and  otherwise  to 
^e  Federal  Oovem- 
klitles  directly  In- 
If  the  price  of 
her  tax  burden  for 
heavily  burdened, 
letheleaa.     "For.- 
Intelligent  self-tn- 
thst  it  leave  notb- 
master  the  grave 
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Tlic  Moscow  Confereaco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  BCAssACHusrrrs 

IN  THB  HOTJSE  OF  REPRKSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  analytical  and  interpretative 
editorial  on  the  Moscow  Conference  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Post  of  April  25, 

1M7: 

Misraz  AT  Moacow 

The  conclusion,  or  truer,  perhaps,  the 
break -down  oX  the  Moscow  conference,  which 
meant  so  much  to  the  world,  confirms  again 
that  the  way  to  peace  is  a  long  road  which 
must  be  patiently  aixl  persistently  trod  with- 
out losing  heart  or  faith  in  the  nudn  objec- 
tive— the  banning  of  war  forever. 

No  American  has  reason  to  be  disappointed 
over  the  failure  to  conclude  an  agreement 
on  the  German  question.  All  of  us  were 
forewarned  by  ex-Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
that  such  a  settlement  would  take  years 
to  complete. 

There  were  lofty  hopes,  as  the  Moscow 
meeting  opened,  that  at  least  Atistrta  would 
be  straightened  out.  But  Russia  was  ada- 
mant on  even  tbto  concession  to  concord. 
Months  of  intensive  study  and  debate  on 
moot,  minor  points,  which  would  make  an 
Austrian  treaty  posalble.  have  been  wasted. 

Tet  all  to  not  lost  at  Moscow.  We  knew 
the  Russian  negotiators  before  we  started — 
hard-headed,  tough,  one-way  fellows — more 
bent  on  wringing  out  every  last  ounce  of 
spoUs  for  what  the  Russians  in  arms  did, 
than  arriving  at  the  goal  for  which  the  war 
was  fought. 

But  the  Russians  learned  something  from 
us  and  about  us.  They  can  sit  back  today 
and  say.  "The  days  of  appeasement  are  over." 
The  line  baa  been  drawn.  For  we.  too.  have 
raised  an  iron  curtain  beyond  which  commu- 
nism cannot  pass.  Peace  at  any  price  to  no 
loneer  an  American  doctrine. 

The  Russians  understand  that  today.  Mr. 
Molotov  made  it  clear  when  on  Tuesday  he 
said.  "If  it  to  the  Intention  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  substitute  a  new  and 
a  narrower  agreement  for  Potsdam  and  Yalte, 
It  would  be  better  to  say  so." 

It  did  not  have  to  be  said.  The  agree- 
ments were  not  narrowed.  If  such  agree- 
ments out  of  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  other  meet- 
ings— to  allow  other  nations  to  decide  their 
form  of  government  and  live  free — had  been 
fulfilled  by  the  Russians,  the  United  SUtes 
would  not  have  instoted  that  the  treat' es 
wltb  Germany  and  Austria  be  ironclad.  The 
inches  bestowed  on  Russia  at  Yalta  and  else- 
where, which  8he  stretched  Into  miles,  re- 
bounded. 

Moscow  was  a  failure  and  yet  no^  failure. 
Little.  If  anything,  was  setUed.  But  as  an 
able  Journalist,  an  American,  who  covered 
the  Moacow  Conference  as  well  as  previous 
big-natton  conferences,  pointed  out  last 
Sunday,  in  one  aspect  It  was  a  success  for 
the  United  States,  even  thotigh  negatlTely. 
This  time  we  gave  nothing  away. 

The  Moscow  meeting  has  been  beneficial  in 
another,  if  negative,  way.  It  should  make 
even  clearer  to  all  Americans — even  Henry 
Wallace— that  Russia  thinks  it  to  the  boy 
with  the  ball  who  will  not  let  the  game  go 
on  unless  he  to  given  five  strikes  at  bat. 

By  walking  off  with  the  ball.  Rtissla  aa- 
sumes  that  the  game  cannot  go  on  and  that 
In  time  we.  who  protest  such  tactics.  wUl 
give  In.  The  Russians  thereby  confirm  again 
that  they  hope  to  wear  us  down,  make  us 
despair  and  throw  us  back  into  isolationism, 
leaving  tha  field  clear  for  them. 


But  we  cannot  afford  to  give  In  now.  Too 
many  Americans  died  for  the  goal  we  andc. 
Too  many  Americans  live  only  that  we  rench 
It.  Peace  has  been  coupled  with  patience. 
Firm,  strcmg.  even  tough,  but  patient,  we 
may  win  out.  At  least  we  must  keep  on 
striving  and  hope  for  the  best.  The  alterna- 
tive to  too  ugly  to  contemi^ato. 


Sky  Higk  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pork  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $30  per  hun- 
dred and  we  are  told  that  pork  chops 
will  be  $1  a  pound.  So  what?  General 
indignation,  and  the  general  statement, 
"Something  should  be  done  about  It." 
By  whom?  "By  the  Government,  of 
course."  But  who  is  the  Government? 
Lincoln  said  ours  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 
The  sooner  the  American  people  get 
away  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
mythical,  paternalistic  Uncle  Sam  has 
magical  powers  to  bring  about  higher 
wages  and  lower  prices  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  of  us. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  prices  of  scarce 
food  items  is  not  to  buy  them;  buy  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  The  American  house- 
wife has  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands. 
Today  eggs  and  poultry  are  so  plentiful 
that  prices  have  dropped  sharply.  Tur- 
key raisers  from  coast  to  coast  have  pro- 
duced more  tuikeys  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with.  Cold-storage  plants  are  bulg- 
ing with  them.  So  what  happens?  Un- 
cle Sam  buys  10,000,000  pounds  of  the 
surplus  for  schocri  lunches  and  thereby 
keeps  up  the  price  of  turkeys.  Uncle  Sam 
through  parity  prices,  commodity  loans, 
export  subsidies,  price-support  floors, 
and  the  purchase  of  huge  quantities  for 
relief  shipments  to  foreign  governments 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  the  food  you  buy ;  and  he  is  using 
your  money,  the  American  taxpayers' 
money,  to  finance  this  market  rigging. 
Instead  of  letting  supply  and  demand 
take  its  course,  he  uses  your  money  to 
boost  the  price  of  the  eggs,  the  milk,  the 
potatoes,  the  cheese,  and  the  meat  you 
have  to  buy.  No  wonder  prices  are  sky 
high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  already  granted,  I  include  the 
following  two  editorials  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, one  Price  of  Pood,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  April 
25. 1947.  and  Only  Half  Right,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on 
Saturday,  April  26. 1947: 
[Rom  the  Washington  Poet  of  April  25, 1947] 
Paxes  or  Food 
(By  Mark  StilUvan) 

COVXaNKSMT   aCO   POUCT    ZXOOHSIBTKirr 

The  Government  to  buying  eggs  in  ordor 
to  keep  the  price  up.  For  thto  purpose  it 
anticipates  buying  an  Immense  qtiantlty  of 
egSB.     In  the  budget  for  the  coming  year 


the  administration  has  asked  Oongreae  for 

$175,000,000  to  buy  eggs. 

That  would  buy  1  egg  out  of  every  10 
laid  In  the  country.  Whether  all  the  $176.- 
OC0.0O0  will  be  used  cannot  be  known  in 
advance.  Whenever  the  price  of  eggs  In 
the  market  faUs  below  a  certain  figure  the 
Government  steps  In  and  buys.  The  figure 
changes  from  time  to  time.  It  to  based  on 
a  flexible  standard  caUed  "parity  price." 
Always  the  purpose  to  to  stop  a  drop  In 
j)riceB.  In  thto  the  Government  buying  _ 
to  successful,  of  course.  But  for  buying  the* 
Government  did  a  few  weeks  ago,  eggs  to- 
day would  be  materially  lower  In  price. 

After  buying  eggs  to  keep  the  price  up, 
the  Govomment  finds  various  ways  to  dto- 
poae  Of  them,  wltb  an  aggregate  Iocs.  In 
the  administration's  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  it  estimates  the  loss  on  eggs  at  $43,- 
899.000.  The  eggs  are  sold  in  powdered  or 
frozen  form.  Some  are  sold  to  the  Brittoh 
Government,  some  to  processors,  some  for 
industrial  purposes.  None  are  sold  to  con- 
smners.  Consumers  must  buy  their  egga 
in  the  regular  market,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  buying  to  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket price  up.  In  addition  to  loss  inctirred 
through  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
Government  paid,  there  to  loss  through  ex- 
pense of  storage  and  handling.  OocaslonaUy 
there  to  a  loss  by  wastage.  In  1945  soma 
20  carloads  of  eggs  spoUed  on  sidings.  ImmX 
year,  in  another  farm  product,  potatoes, 
several  million  dollars'  worth  bought  by 
the  Government  while  stlU  in  the  ground, 
were  left  there  and  rotted. 

Besides  eggs,  several  other  farm  products 
are  bought  by  the  Government  to  keep  tha 
(Vice  up.  They  include  potatoes,  sweetpota- 
toes,  chickens,  ttukeys.  On  aU  tbece,  losses 
are  expected.  In  the  budget  Its  the  coming 
year  the  estlnuited  loek  on  potatoes  to 
$28,290,000:  on  sweetpotatoes.  $8,694,000; 
on  chickens.  $10.250.C00;  on  turkeys, 
$6,000,000. 

In  addition  to  these  losses  on  the  farm 
products  named,  other  losses  are  Incurred  on 
other  farm  products,  the  prices  of  which  are 
kept  up  by  the  Government  throtigh  various 
methods  and  actions,  including  and  besides 
direct  purchase.  On  one  minor  crop,  pea- 
nuts, the  loss  in  the  coming  year  to  estimated 
in  the  budget  at  $10,000,000.  Besides  the 
crops  already  mentioned,  the  Government, 
through  what  It  calls  its  "price-support  pro- 
gram" as  a  whole,  supports  many  other  crops, 
including  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  hogs,  milk, 
dairy  products.  On  these,  no  loss  to  antici- 
pated the  coming  year,  and  no  provision  for 
loss  to  toduded  in  the  budget.  When  con- 
ditions call  for  it.  the  Government  supports 
the  prices  of  these  crops. 

The  losses  which  the  Government  does 
expect  the  coming  year,  and  for  which  provi- 
sion to  made  in  the  budget — an  aggregate  of 
$160,870.COto — come  directly  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral IVeasury.  hence  out  of  the  pockets  at 
taxpayers.  But  thto  direct  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers to  much  exceeded  by  the  loss  to  con- 
sumers due  to  paying  higher  prices  for  food 
than  they  would  need  to  pay  If  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  keep  the  prices  up.  How  mtich 
consumers  lose  cannot  be  estimated.  It 
might  well  run  Into  billions  of  dealers. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  all  to  the 
effect  on  the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 
Concern  about  the  danger  to  the  ootmtry 
caused  by  high  prices  to  the  reason  for  tha 
series  of  warnings  recently  Isstied  by  Presi- 
dent Truman;  and  these  warnings  started 
the  agltetlon  about  high  prices  now  conspic- 
uous In  the  news. 

A  main  cause  of  high  prices,  not  only  at 
food  but  In  the  whole  price  level,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  Because  the  GovernnMnt 
keeps  prices  of  food  up,  cost  of  living  to  high. 
Because  cost  of  living  to  hl^  workers  da- 
mand  Increase  of  wages.  Increases  of  wages 
cause  Incressed  cost  of  manufactured  goods. 
TLese  In  turn  are  a  f  tirthar  addition  to  tha 
cost  of  living.    It  to  a  vldoua  $pinL 
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[From  tb« 


Plain  Dtaler.  CleTtkuMl,  Ohio,  of 
AprU  ae.  1947] 
Omlt  Halt  Rmbt 
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as  yet  no  way  of  knowing  bow 
$400,000,000  to  be  made  available 
ice  to  Oreeca  and  Turkey  will  go 
If.  however,  the  purpoae  of  thia 
prevent  tha  aipa&slon  of  commu- 
tf.  aa  la  eommonly  believed,  the 
against  communism  Is  well* 
stomachs.  It  is  a  reasonable  ex* 
Oowrnment  purchases  of  farm 
foodstuffs  for  foreign  relief  a«- 
contlnue  high,  and  that  the  praa- 
buylng  on  the  domeatic  market 
strong  for  many  months  to  come, 
objecting  either  to  aid  to  Greece 
or  to  the  on  at  Amartean  funda 
for  the  hungir  *■  Battona  abioad. 
tly  pointing  out  that  aa  long  as 
policy  to  which  we  seem  to  oe 
continues,  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
be  malnuined  at  high  levels  by 
t  purchases.    And.  as  we  have  said 
before,  hope  for  relief  from  high 
high  prices  generally  will  be  dls- 
untll  the  coat  of  food  can  be  con- 
I  educed. 


Resoladoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


m  THS 


or  MICHWAJ* 

HOUSK  OF  REPRKSXNTATTVCS 


HoHday,  Apni  2S.  1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission t }  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  folio  iring  rvMlution  adopted  April 
9. 1947.  b  r  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  oT 
mehigan: 

Sanate  concurrent  Itaaolutloo  31 
Ooneuneiik  raeoluUon   raqpaettully   urging 
Hanatrwra   and   Congraaamen   tn 
to  axart  all  their  aflorta  in  at- 
to  stop  or   at  laaat  raduca  tba 
offeflngj  of    Federal    aid    to    tba    aevaral 
Stataa  ind  Territoriea 


our  sistar  Stala  of  Indiana  baa 

tb  t  courage  to  daelara  agalnat  tba 
MliiBancial  practice  of  ao  aallai  Mi- 
ami aid.  ^d  tba  gananl  assembly  of  said 
State  baJ  paaaad  a  wennsnt  raaolutlon 
eaUlag  vAm  tia 


from  Fannaylvanla  Avanua 


tba  aald  State  of  Indiana  bae 

the   legtslatursa   of   her   sister 

With  her  in  appealing  to  Oon- 

for  i  oaaaatlaB  aC  tbla  tineound  poUtloal 


Wbereaa  when  a  State  Icgialature  la  coa> 
fronted  with  a  Federal-aid  Uw.  the  legiala- 
ture  must  either  comply  or  forfeit  money 
which  has  been  or  will  be  taken  from  the 
citizens  of  the  State  In  tazea.  the  effect  being 
virtual  compulsion;  and 

Whereas  It  la  obvious  that  unless  Federal 
aid  is  discontinued  to  all  States,  it  will  not 
be  refused  by  any  State;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Rouse  of  Representativea  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  agree  with  Oov.  Tbomaa  Dewey. 
of  New  York,  whan  be  aald  that.  "It  la  a 
fundamental  truth  that  when  a  unit  of 
government  spends  money  that  has  not  { 
been  ralaad  locally  through  taxes,  the  In- 
evitable result  U  irreaponslblllty  and  waat 
and  It  la  old-fashioned  common  sense  tl 
beat  govamiaent  la  that  which  la  closest 
the  people  and  their  pocketbooks":  and 

Whereas  our  Nstlon  is  financially  embar-^ 
raaaed  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter  of 
trUlion  dollars  and  should  divert  so-calU 
Psderal  aid  toward  reducing  lu  Indebt 
neaa;  and 

Whereaa  Michigan  and  moat  other  Stat 
are   In   aound   financial    condition,   able 
handle  their  own  flacal  rcaponalbllitlea:  Nc 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  repre-' 
Bentatiiea     concurring).     That     the     Mich- 
igan Legislature  Jolna  forcea  with  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Indiana  in  denouncing 
practice  of  so-called  matching  dollars; 
be  It  further 

lUsolved.  That  we  respectfully  petition 
urge   Michigan   Senatora   and   Congressm« 
In  Congreas  to  exert  all  their  efforts  In  at 
tempting    to    stop    or    at    least    reduce    tl 
offering  of  Federal  aid  to  the  aeveral  Stat 
and  Territories;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesolred.  That  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutlon 
sent  to  the  leglslaturea  or  assemblies  of 
4a  States,  and  to  the  Michigan  Senators 
Congreasmen  in  Congreas. 
Adopted  by  the  aenata  March  13.  1M7. 
Adopted  by  the  bouae  of  repreaentatli 
AprU  B.  1B47. 

FUD  I.  Crass. 
Secretary  o/  th€  Senate. 
NoaVAN  K.  Phuxxo. 
Clerk  0/  tht  Houm  of  Kepreaentativtt. 


PassiBf  ef  tkc  TaiUr  Shop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PSMNSTLVANIA 

Of  THS  HOU8X  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  McDowell.    Mr.  Speaker,  then 
has  recently  been  brought  to  my  att 
tlon  a  situation  that  threatens  to 
stroy  one  of  America's  oldest  and  mc 
honored  trades,  and  that  Is  the  tal 
shop  which  is  so  familiar  to  every  Amer- 
ican.   Beeaoee  of  the  hard  work  that 
required  Ot  a  tailor,  and  because  of 
number  of  years  that  la  required  to  Ic 
the  business  and  the  high  standard 
workmanship  demanded  by  the  Amei 
can  pe«#le.  less  and  less  young  men 
entering  the  trade,  and  every  city 
town  in  America  has  been  feeling  a 
ous  shortage  of  tailors  for  the  last  deci 

In  the  great  metropolitan  area  of  Pitt 
burgh.  Pa.,  with  Its  more  than  2.000.C 
people,  a  combined  effort  of  the  tailors 
western  Pennsylvania  resulted  In  only 
young  men  deciding  to  learn  the  buslni 
and  entertBC  an  apprenticeship  in 
past  year.   Aaolher  decade  and  the 


community  tailor 
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Representatives. 
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>A  ,  AprU  25.  1947. 
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tkm  of  the  United  Stetes  CondMatlon 
Service  and  crippling  the  agency  of  the 
Labor  Department  that  has  and  Is  doing 
such  effective  and  constructive  work  in 
the  adjustment  and  settlement  o<  in- 
dustrial differences  and  disputes: 

DMIIUI  8TATIS  CONdLIATIOIf  aUTVJLW 

The  country  Is  convinced  that  we  are  i>ay- 
big  too  much  for  Government.  The  people 
are  correct.  A  democracy  always  spends  too 
much  for  public  services — and  always  wllL 
This,  apparently,  is  an  Inevitable  part  of  the 
price  of  liberty.  Now  we  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  reformiat  mood.  "Soonomy**  la  the  watch- 
word. 

It  Is  not  a  bad  slogan — we  have  marched 
tinder  worse.  But  let's  define  economy. 
Let's  apply  It  sensibly  and  fairly. 

Crippling  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  Is  not  a  wise  economy.  No  statisti- 
cian could  tell  Americans  how  much  the 
OoncUiatlon  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  aavea  them  in  dollars  and  cents  In  the 
coarw  of  the  year  But  there  is  no  question 
that  It  Is  an  enormous  sum.  It  Is  far  larger 
than  the  money  appropriated  for  this  serv- 
ice. And  the  man-hours  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  United  States  Concili- 
ation Service,  are  spent  in  productive  work. 
Instead  of  picketing,  are  only  one  phase. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  better  feeling 
between  labor  and  capital  which  reetUta  when 
a  strike  Is  averted. 

The  United  States  Conciliation  Service  has 
done  noble  work  In  Massachusetta.  Ita  ap- 
propriation has  been  cut  to  a  point  that 
cripples  efficient  functioning.  We  urge  that 
the  United  States  Conciliation  Service  be 
given  the  funda  It  needa  in  order  to  work 
effectively. 

We've  a  grave  problem  In  this  country — 
the  task  of  averting  a  kind  of  civil  war  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  Aa  the  Popea  have 
Insistently,  time  and  again,  pointed  out.  the 
two  were  meant  to  be  friends— thla  "daaa- 
struggle"  nonsense  was  the  invention  of  an 
Ivory-tower  thinker  who  all  his  life  waa 
stipported  by  capitalist  friends. 

It  Is  no  true  solution  to  strait-jacket  either 
labor  or  capital.  Each  must  learn  to  face 
the  reality  that  they  are  Siamese  twins,  that 
they  live  together  or  die  separately. 

Conciliation  la  the  one  right  approach. 
Granting  the  Imperative  need  of  economy, 
we  Insist  that  It  is  the  sUUest  kind  of  extrav- 
agance to  refuse  the  United  States  Concilia- 
tion Service  the  means  to  continue  and  ex- 
tend Its  excellent  work.  We  have  made  a 
mistake  here.  But  It  la  stlU  poaaible  to  re- 
pair the  mistake.  Your  political  representa- 
tives would  like  to  know  your  views. 


Hartley  UW  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PKIfWSTI.VAlVIA 

IN  TRX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVSS 
Monday.  AprU  28,  1947 

Mr.     HUGH     D.     SCOTT.     JR.     Mr." 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RKCoab.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  of  AprU  28.  1947: 
MO  eoMTaatoi* 

Mrs.  Beanor  Roosevelt  aeya  we  need  a  little 
clear-cut  thinking.  Sbe  aaks  If  the  vota  on 
the  Bartley  Ubor  blU  waa  genuinely  mpn- 
aentatlve  of  majority  opLnioo  In  this  country, 
and  adds: 


"If  ao.  then  the  people  have  dona  a  somer- 
sault In  their  thinking  since  1M4.  when  they 
riected  as  President  a  man  who  believed  in 
the  Wagner  Act." 

Clear-cut  thinking  might  stiggest,  how- 
ever, that  the  late  Mr.  Bonsevelt  waa  not  re- 
elected m  1944  becauae  of  hla  vtews  on  the 
Wagner  Act.  but  in  apita  of  them.  We  were 
then  In  the  mldat  at  war.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  waa 
reelected.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe,  becauae 
there  were  ao  many  people  in  the  eoiutry 
who  thought  he  was  the  man  to  lead  the  war 
to  Ita  successful  conclusion. 

Bventa  in  the  labor  field  since  1944  could 
have  led  to  such  a  aomersault  in  publio 
thinking  aa  Mra.  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  skep- 
tical about.  But  those  who  are  doubtful  of 
the  stata  of  opinion  toward  labor's  excesses 
in  1944  might  turn  to  a  Portune  poU  con- 
ducted in  Pebruary  1944.  The  outcome  waa 
aa  follows: 

Which  one  of  these  four  statementa  comes 
closest  to  expressing  your  feelings? 

Percent 

(a)  Labor  uniona  have  done  an  excel- 

lent Job  for  tbla  country,  and 
they  ahould  be  given  more  power 
than  they  now  have 6.5 

(b)  Labor  unions  have  made  a  nximber 

of  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole 
they  have  done  much  more  good 
than  harm,  and  the  public  should 
continue  to  support  them 26.4 

(c)  Although  labor  unions  have  done 

•ome  good  In  the  past,  they  have 
gone  too  far,  and  ahould  be  pre- 
vented by  law  from  doing  many 
of  the  things  they  now  do 40.8 

(d)  Labor  uniona  are  a  bad  thing  for 

the  country,  and  they  should  be 

done  away  with  entirely 7.0 

Dont  know 8.8 

TtM  country  has  done  no  somersault.  It 
thought  In  1944,  and  it  thinka  now.  that  un- 
der the  Wagner  Act  aa  interpreted  by  admin- 
istrators and  courts,  labor  haa  exerclaed  auto- 
cratic power,  and  that  union  members  tbem- 
aelvea  require  protecUcm  against  abuaea 
perpetrated  In  their  name  and  at  their  ex- 
pense by  some  unwise  leaders. 


Oregon  Hoose  Joint  Memorial  21  With 
Reference  to  Hoasinf  at  Celilo  lB<liaa 
Villafe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oiacoir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  28,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  include  in  my  remarks 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
Bouse  Joint  Memorial  21 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Honae  of  Eep- 

retenta.ivei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  Assembled: 
^We.  your  memorialisto.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senata  of  the  Stata  of 
Oregon,  in  the  forty-fourth  regular  aeaslon 
assembled,  moat  reapectfuUy  represent  and 
petition  aa  follows: 

Whereas  many  Indiana  from  various  tribes 
gather  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Celilo  Falls 
on  the  Columbia  River,  located  in  Waaoo 
County.  Stata  of  Oregon,  to  flah  at  aald  Celilo 
Falla  on  aald  Columbia  River  and  elsewhere; 
and 


Wbeteaa  theae  righto  of  the  Indians  to 
flab  have  existed  and  liave  been  continued 
and  maintained  for  many  generations,  and 
granted  to  said  Indians  -  nder  the  treaty  of 
June  9,  18S5,  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  otherwise,  and 
are  the  principal  aource  of  Uvelihood  and 
food  for  many  of  aald  Indians;  and 

Whereas  said  fishing  operations  by  said  In- 
dians are  a  valuable  source  of  attraction  to 
thousands  of  motorists  and  tourista  an- 
nually as  they  drive  along  the  Columbia 
River  Highway,  since  these  fishing  grounds 
are  adjacent  to  aald  highway,  and  said  mo- 
torists and  toiu-lsta  tisually  stop  and  view 
and  visit  them:  and 

Whereas  the  present  buUdlngs  for  many 
years  past  used  by  said  Indiana  at  aald  CelUo 
Palls  are  entirely  inadequate,  unaan'tary. 
unsightly,  and  very  dangerous  not  only  to 
said  Indians  who  are  compelled  to  u<*  inem, 
but  also  to  the  traveling  public,  ^nd  are 
without  aewer  connections  or  disposal  or 
water  supply  whatsoever,  which  leavee  a  bad 
Impreealon  on  out-of-State  Unuista  aa  weU 
aa  to  Jeopardize  the  health  and  welfare  of 
aald  Indians  who  must  dwell  there;  and 

Whereaa  the  United  Statea  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  the  appropriate  and  reapon- 
slble  governmental  agency  to  reUeve  and  rem- 
edy  this  deplorable  and  long-endured  ait- 
uatlon;  and 

Whoeas  the  Columbia  River  Indiana  have 
long  lived  at  Celilo  VlUage  and  are  without 
any  reservation  such  aa  other  Indian  tribes 
enjoy  and  their  long  and  continued  real- 
den  ce  there  makaa  them  familiar  with  eon- 
dltlons  at  and  near  Celilo  Palls  and  Oelllo 
Village.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

itesolved  by  the  House  of  Representativee 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  (the  senate  jointly 
eoncurring).  That  we,  your  memorlaliato,  the 
Forty -fourth  Leglalatlve  Assembly  ttf  the 
State  of  Oregon,  hereby  do  petition  and  re- 
quest the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  to  take  the  proper  st^is  to  imme- 
diately have  removed  the  ahacka  and  fUth  in 
the  present  Indian  quarter  on  that  certain 
7^  acres  of  Government  land  at  Celilo  Vil- 
lage in  aald  country  and  State,  and  to  have 
properly  and  adequately  constructed,  suit- 
able and  appropriate  buildings  and  dwellings 
for  the  use  of  said  Indiana,  as  well  as  an  ade- 
quate piue  and  sanitary  water  supply;  alao 
an  adequate  sewer  S3rstem  and/or  sewage- 
disposal  system  to  take  care  of  each  biUlding 
and/or  dwelling,  aa  weU  aa  properly  equipped 
rest  nxxna.  containing  wash  basins,  urlnala. 
toUeta.  and  ahower  hatha,  for  the  uae  of  both 
said  Indian  village  as  weU  aa  the  tourista, 
and  general  public  on  the  adjacent  Coltmibia 
River  highway. 

Adopted  by  bouse  AprU  8.  1947. 

JoHM  H.  Hatj.. 
Speaker  of  House, 

tuOopltd.  by  aenato  AprU  4.  1947. 

M.  B.  CoeifSTT. 
President  of  Senate. 


ka.  E^torial  oa  Fe^knl  Respouinlity 
for  Hiffaway  Safety 

■      111  > 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MiseotTxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVB8 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  BCssourl.  Mr. 
Bpeako-,  on  April  16.  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  H.  R.  3042.  a  bUl 
I  have  Introduced  to  supplement  State 
respoDsibiUty  for  highway  safety  with 


AiQ^u: 
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MobUa   (Ala.)    Fraaa-IUgtatar 
AprU  35.  19471 


liAaioN    T    BBNMcrr.   ■•- 

MlMOurl.  baa  itartad  eometblng. 
that   when   ba   tntrodncad   a   bill 
B.  30«a. 

by  Mr.  Bawwaii.  the  pur- 

bUl  la  to  raduea  tba  accident  toll 

■  blfbwaya  by  •■tabliihing  and 

inUorm  ragulatkna  for  tbe  laau- 
jrt'  Ucenaca.  and  raqulrlng  ilnan- 
iblllty  on  the  part  of  driver*,  and 
_^  J.  K>  far  aa  poaalble.  that  thoaa 
motor  vehicles  are  reaaonably  fit. 
•ad  atota  to  do  to. 

^  tlMit  Coograsa  step  into  tbo 

qxnilflcatlons  for  drlvjni?  motor 

writing    uniform    reqUiremenU 

law.   rather   than    leaving    the 

tba  bands  of  the  r^pcctUe  9tatce 

jeataaent.  Mr  Bxmt^TT  ^aa  obvloua- 

off  an  argument, 
moment,  we  do  not  intend  to  dwell 
Involved  In  bla  bill      InaUad. 
itkm  to  the  indictment  ba  de- 
tbe   Incompetence  of    many 
)d    tbe   laxity    of   some    Statea    la 
the  quallAcatlona  of  drivers, 
said: 

Americana  apparently   accept 
dents  as  Inevitable.     They  do  not 
^Jbiy  comprehend  tbe  tremendotja 
E>f  klUad  and  injured  and  the  vast 
•aea  resulting  fr<^m  a  sum  total 
millions    of    individual    acta    of 
and  Indifference, 
inie.  but  ditBcult  to  believe,  that 
tbe  mutomoblle  for  about 
Statea  still  permit  any- 
of   his   physical    or   mental 
operate   with   abandon   a   killing 
apable  of  traveling  up  to  100  miles 
md  welKliing  thousands  of  pounds. 
I  tt  tbe  Statea  which  do  have  llcenae 
for  drlvera  nrvertheleaa  Issue 
Lbaatfiillj     to    lunatics,     habitual 
and     narcotic     addicta.      Many 
more  dangeroua  than  a  manise 
,t  az.    In  my  own  SUta  you  can 
a  llcenae  ranewad  for  IS  ceuu 
.  a  teat  of  any  kind.    In  many 
__  and  numerous  dtlea,  the  drlvera' 
a  rawnuc  and  aot  a  safety  measure, 
gathered  by  varlotis  autboriU- 
abow  that  aince  the  end  of  the 
the   remmptton   of    heavy   motor 
death  rata  froan  automobile  oper- 
I  gain  decidedly  on  the  Increase, 
^sadly  kUler  now  ranks  tenth  In  tbe 
of  death  In  this  country,  and 
person  ikaa  %Im  President  himself 
predMlsd^  that  on  the  baals  of 

m  tba  aatomoblle  accident  toll 

tn  thia  eoimtry  will  reach  30.0CO 


fagiKlletis 


tbe 


causes 


fl  (tirea 


not  even  take  Into  account  tbe 

and  suffering  from  personal  Injviriea 

or  tbe  tremendous  property  dam- 

reau^tlng  from  motor  accidents,  or  tbe 

bualneaa  and  financial  lossee  sc- 

tljeiefrom.  or  tbe  delays  and  hasards 

n   travel  and   interstate  traffic.     A 

tbeae   accidents   win   daaonstrate 

maify  arise  from  tbe  presence  on  blgh- 

mho  are  tinflt  or  incompetent 


"Otbara.  OBfortaBaMy.  bave  little  real  «f< 
f active  leglalattOB  •«  the  subject  and  there 
a  general  lack  of  uniformity  tn  Uwa  p— 
ently  existing.  A  number  of  SUtaa  do 
even  require  an  czamlnaUon  of  a  peraos^ 
atneaa  or  »bUlty  to  opcrau  s  motor  vehicle.'  ^ 

Mr.  Bawmrr'a  btU  brings  up  tbe  Statee* 
rlgbta  Issue  not  to  mention  expansion  of 
fMaral  bureaucracy  and  any  other  angles^ 
that  may  arouaa  argUBMBt. 

Ail  tbl3.  hcwever.  to  apart  from  tbe  fl 
that  he  took  occaalon  tn  bla  raiBafto  to 
phaslze  the  frightful  coet  of 
carelebaness.   and   recklcaaness  tn   Uafflc 
■treeu   and    blgbwaya. 

Tboee  Statee  which  are  open  to  critlcl 
tor  laxity  where  qualifications  are  concert 
could  give  a  lift  to  reaponsibillty  in  drlvt 
through  their  llcenslnic  policies. 

But  another  factor  figures  heavily  In  ti 
flc-acddent  experience     That  factor  Is 
less  and  chance -taking  pedeatrlana. 


t  ardly  arguable  that  something  mtut 

Lo  correct  a  situation  which  goea  to 

leart  of  tbe  well-being  of  the  pubUe 

aurtnasa.    Soma   Statea.   of   course, 

atrtagant  meaauree  for  tbe  reg- 

motor-car  operation  and  tbe  care- 

tkn  of  tboee  who  seek  to  drive. 


Adiirets  of  Magistrate  Maoricc  Simmoni 
Past  NatioBal  CommaBder,  Unite 
Spanish  War  Veteran* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   KKW   YOaK 

W  THE  HOUSB  OF  R£PRBS1NTATIV18 

Monday,  AprU  28,  1947 

Mr.     KLEIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     ui 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  address 
Magistrate  Maurice  Simmons,  past 
tional  commander.  United  Spanish  Wi 
Veterans,  at  Ulysses  S.  Grant  birth*' 
anniversary    exercises.    Grant's    TOI 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City.  April 
1947: 

Ulysses  8.  Grant  la  a  sUtueaque  figure 
the  American  landscape.     He  was  called 
command  In  the  agony  of  the  most  tragic 
civU  wars.    By  hU  relentless  strategy  he  sar 
the    Union.      Through    four    long    years 
doubt,  defeat,  and  deapair.  he  never  gave 
From   ShUob   to   Appomattox   he   stood 
the   rock    of    unconditional   surrender. 
Spottsylvanla.  after  an  unbroken  chain 
Confederate   vlctorlea,   when   the   armies 
Lee  seemed  Invincible.  Grant  grimly  pl?dg« 
"I  propose  to  fight  U  out  on  tbia  line  If 
take*  all  summer." 

It  seemed  that  the  tndectUve  strife 
tbe  unprecedented  loss  of  life  were  about 
sunder  the  Union.     Abraham  Lincoln's  r- 
for  conscription  of  manpower  were  darkc 
by   draft    rloU.     A*    treason    ran    r 
throughout  the  land,  native-bom  ai  _ 
and   Copoerbeada   plotted   a   peace   of 
honor.    Thanks  to  sage  and  humane  stat 
manshlp  our  gate*  war*  kept  open  to  li 
graUon.    The  sons  of  Ireland  fleeing  Brit 
persecution,  the  refugee*  •*capmg  the  boi 
age  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  the  other 
time  of  Old  World  autocracy  emigrated 
tbe  land  of  the  tree.    These  were  tbe  a 
who   filled    the   gape   in   our   armed    fore 
brought  about  by  Grant's  infleslble  policy 
military   attrition.     Through   all   the    '-' 
paigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
bodies  buttreesed  its  bleeding  laikks. 

Today  the  •urvivors  of  Ifaal  ilavery 
Soviet  savagery  are  herded  by  us  behl 
barbed  wlrea  in  Germany.  Austrta.  t 
Italy,  "niey  dare  not  return  to  the  hell  h< 
of  borror  from  which  they  have  provid 
ttaUy  •*eaped.  Their  kin  slain  in  gas  chi 
bers  or  done  to  death  tn  concentration  can 
wiU  our  Republic  alam  the  gates  of  hope 
tbe  faces  of  tbeae  tortured  exUea?    To    ^- 
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Ntuation 
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IF.  MURRAY 

}NaiM 

REPRESKNTATtVIS 

28,  1947 

|of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
kes  the  metropolitan 
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gets  a  wrong  slant  on  agricultural 
legtrt>tlon.  I  am  happy  today  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  editorial  that  Is  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Wool  Dilemma."  I  do  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  within  the  next  few  days  I  pre- 
sume the  wool  bill  will  be  here  on  the 
floor,  and  I  am  sure  that  anyone  can 
profit  by  reading  this  editorial.  This 
editorial  points  out  that  a  certain  situ- 
ation has  developed.  It  Is  not  a  matter 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  whether 
It  Is  good  or  bad,  or  whether  the  recip- 
rocal trade  treaty  is  good  or  bad,  or 
whether  the  Underwood  tariff  or  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff  or  any  other 
tariff  is  good  or  bad.  This  editorial 
presents  the  picture  we  are  faced  with 
so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  writer  of  this  article  for 
putting  In  a  metropolitan  newspaper  a 
factual  editorial.  Here  is  one  example 
of  striking  the  nail  right  on  the  head: 

WOOL    UtLXUMA 

Wa  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  Senate 
pSMig*  of  a  bill  providing  price  support  un- 
til IMS  for  domestic  wool  at  the  1946  level 
(Incidentally  that  level  is  above  parity) 
•bows  that  tbe  Government's  price-lifting 
program  for  agricultural  products  has  not 
become  an  anachronism.  If  the  House  fol- 
lowa  the  advice  of  its  Agrlctilture  Commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wUl  also 
be  empowered  to  Impoae  import  feea  on  for- 
eign wooU.  in  addition  to  regular  duties. 
wt>*o*f*r  be  tbinka  that  import*  are  inter- 
fering materially  with  tbe  domestic  market. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sniping  at 
tb***  propoaals  for  maintaining  wool  prices 
at  levels  which  bave  pushed  domestic  wool 
out  of  the  market  and  opened  the  door  for 
a  veritable  flood  of  foreign  wool.  Obvlotisly 
tbe  prtoe-aupport  program  la  InconaiBtent 
with  tbe  Prealdent's  drive  to  bring  down 
living  ooata.  since  the  higher  price  for  wool 
wUl  raise  tbe  coat  and  prices  of  woolen 
fabrte*.  Tlie  proposed  import  fees  are  like- 
wise, a*  Representative  Hont.  chairman  of 
tbe  Houae  Agriculture  Conamittee,  admits, 
oootrary  in  spirit  to  tlve  reciprocal  trade 
policy  which  tbe  Government  is  pushing  so 
energetlcaUy. 

Although  OGntinoanoe  of  rapport  prices  at 
eztatlng  high  levels  are,  in  our  opinion.  In- 
defensible, the  proposed  additional  import 
fee  appears  to  be  a  logical  accompaniment 
of  tb*  support  program  imder  condition£ 
now  preraillng.  Par  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporatiao  Is  stuck  with  a  huge  wool  sur- 
plu*  *cqulred  at  blgb  support  pricea  that  is 
imaalable  in  competition  with  foreign  wool. 
Secretary  Anderson  has  long  been  preaslng 
for  permlwloo  to  dispoae  of  this  wool  with- 
out regard  to  legal  restrictions  on  selling 
prlo*.  Tbe  Senate  price-aupport  bill  permits 
him  to  do  ao.  provided  sales  are  made  "at 
such  a  rate  and  In  such  manner  as  will  avoid 
disruption  of  the  domestic  market." 

The  Government  ba*  largr  amounts  of 
money  tied  up  In  wool.  In  fact,  more  than 
half  of  all  the  funds  now  invested  in  the 
price-support  program  have  been  fed  to 
support  wool  prices.  It  will  benefit  the  tax- 
payer* If  thta  wool  can  be  dtspoaed  of  while 
demand  Is  strong  at  prtcea  entaUlng  no  greet 
lose.  Its  sale  would  alao  dissipate  fears  that 
day  this  wocri  might  lie  suddenly  re- 
wlth  rcetiltant  demoralizing  effects 
on  market  prices.  Obviously,  if  this  dlaposftl 
program  la  to  be  pushed  without  dlvupttng 
the  domestic  market,  it  will  be  neceasary  to 
curb  foreign  wool  imports,  either  by  impos- 
ing import  quotas  or  fees  of  the  type  recom- 
mended by  tbe  House  Agricultiu'e  Commit- 
tee. 

Incidentally  tbe  wool  price-aupport  pro- 
gram has  conferred  substantial  benefits  on 
foreigners,  aince   it  has  enabled  exporting 


countries  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  surplus 
wool  in  the  American  market  at  very  blgb 
prices.  Last  year  alxxit  80  percent  of  aU 
tbe  wool  consumed  in  thia  country  was  im- 
ported. With  annual  consumption  totaling 
a  blUion  pounds,  tbe  take  was  a  large  one. 
With  foreign  wools,  duties  added,  selling  at 
prices  not  far  below  comparable  domestic 
wools,  the  American  consumer  will  not 
benefit  greatly  from  this  foreign  invasion 
while  the  taxpayer  will  have  to  shoulder  the 
losses  of  the  domestic  support  program. 

The  wool  program  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  reexamination  of  our  prioe-cupport 
system  In  the  light  of  Its  effect*  upon  otn: 
domestic  economy  and  otur  foreign  relations. 


General  Vandefrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  April  28.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recobo,  I  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  News  of  Elmlra, 
N.  T.,  enUtled  "General  Vandegrift 
Should  Be  Heeded": 

UEnxaAL  VANOXCniT  SBOUU)  BS  HBEDD 

The  Marine  Corp*,  famed  in  song,  story  and 
history  for  its  fighting  abiUty.  now  has  Its 
most  important  fight  on  Its  hands.  It  is  lit- 
erally fighting  for  its  life,  as  the  high  brass  of 
tbe  Army  and.  in  some  cases,  tbe  Navy,  seek 
tbe  power  to  emasculate  the  Marine  Ckirps 
and  leave  it  in  a  position  where  it  can  only 
be  asBlgned  Inferior  task*  in  the  event  at 
future  bastilltlea. 

Tbe  unification  merger  plan  for  tbe  armed 
forces  threatens  the  Marine  Corps  aa  no  Jap* 
or  Germans  ever  did.  As  tbe  Senate  Armed 
Serviees  Committee  pcmdered  thifi  week  the 
question  of  whether  to  reconunend  President 
Truman's  unification  plan  for  passage  by 
Congress,  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift.  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant general  in  Corps  history,  gave  hi*  testi- 
mony on  the  merger. 

General  Vandegrift  did  not  oppose  the 
main  Idea  of  the  merger — but  he  stoutly 
insisted  that  the  Marine  Corps'  role  and  mis- 
sions be  written  into  tbe  bill  and  thtis  make 
them  into  law,  rather  than  left  to  be  de- 
fined by  executive  order  of  the  President. 
Tbe  bill  as  It  now  stands,  he  decl£.red.  would 
leave  the  Marine  Corp*  "strii^ted.  of  every- 
thing but  name — reduce  it  to  a  role  of  mil- 
itary Impotence." 

"The  failure  of  the  bill  to  aa*lgn  ^tedflc 
functions  to  tbe  Marine  Corps,"  said  General 
Vandegrift,  "is  a  source  of  grave  concern  to 
me,  for  It  allows  the  corps  to  l>e  stripped 
of  everything  but  name." 

The  Marines  have  a  hard-won  glory  and 
fame.  Thousands  of  them  have  died  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Their  ability  to  overcome 
almost  insuperable  odds  time  and  again  have 
won  them  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  No  other  fighting 
outfit  occupies  the  high  place  in  world  opin- 
ion, a  place  that  approaches  reverence  In 
many  cases,  such  as  the  Marine  Corps  enjoys. 

Army  generals  bave  envied  since  time  Im- 
memorial the  high  estate  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  a  few  Navy 
admirals  are  not  alxrve  suspicion  cf  Jealousy. 
The  merger  plan  is  dangerous  to  the  Marine 
Corp>6.  not  as  something  It  can  fight  and  van- 
quish as  It  has  so  many  enemies  on  land,  at 
sea.  and  in  tbe  air.  but  through  Washington 
politics,  and  the  danger  is  very  real. 


!%*  fact  that  tnt«rested  persons  are  tr]ring 
to  push  tbe  bill  through  In  its  preaent  form. 
and  that  tbey  are  fighting  to  keep  from  speci- 
fying in  exact  language  tbe  Marine  Corpa' 
place  In  tbe  new  arrangement,  but  insist  in- 
stead that  tbe  Marine  Corps  Iw  at  tbe  mercy 
of  the  whim  of  the  Prealdent.  hlm&ell  an 
ex-Army  man.  1*  indicativ*  of  the  deadly  dan- 
ger Inherent  to  the  Corps  In  the  merger  bill 
as  it  Is  now  written. 

In  company  with  General  Vandegrift,  the 
News  has  no  fear  of  the  ultinute  fate  of  the 
Marine  Corps  if  left  to  any  representative 
body  or  to  the  public  at  large.  The  grati- 
tude and  pride  which  Americans  take  in  the 
Corps  is  second  only  to  tbe  famous  esprit  de 
corps  of  its  own  members  and  former  mem- 
bers. But  like  the  general,  we  are  apprehen- 
sive of  a  biU  that  might  be  loosely  drawn 
in  such  a  way  as  would  make  possible  a  large 
degree  of  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
Should  tbe  bUl  be  thus  loosely  drawn  and 
should  an  Army  man  be  appointed  to  Uie 
post  of  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  a  poet 
which  the  iinlflcatloa  bill  creates,  the  Corp* 
might  wen  become  the  victim  of  the  fate  the 
general  has  pointed  out. 

This  newspaper  cannot  tnge  too  strongly 
upon  our  legislators  that  they  listen  and  give 
heed  to  General  Vandegrift.  There  may  very 
well  come  a  time  In  the  future — perhaps  in 
tbe  near  future — when  this  country  may 
again  have  desperate  need  of  tbe  kind  of 
services  rendered  to  It  by  the  Marine  Corp* 
at  Belleau  Wood,  Chateau  Thierry,  Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa,  Bloody  Nose  Ridge,  and  Iwo 
Jima.  to  mantlon  but  a  few  of  the  battle* 
that  are  responsible  for  its  illustrious  fame. 


Comment  on  the  Wisconsin  Electioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MtCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

ThUTMday.  April  24, 1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  insert  herewith  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  24.  1947: 

BUVINO   SXPIXBUCAM*   OOT  OT  TREB   PAXTT 

The  alien-minded.  un-Bepublican  mem- 
ber* of  the  so-called  majority  tn  the  upper 
body  are  doing  all  tbey  can  to  drive  voter* 
from  their  party.  They  are  meeting  aston- 
ishing succees  tn  this  fc^y,  as  tbe  returns 
from  the  special  congressional  election  in  the 
Second  Wiaocoaln  Dtstriet  demonstrated  on 
Tuesday. 

The  voters  of  that  district  went  to  the 
polls,  while  the  other  body  was  approving  the 
Greco-Turkish  scheme,  to  choose  the  succes- 
sor to  the  late  Bepreaentative  Robert  K. 
Henry.  Mr.  Henry  wa*  elected  last  November 
1»y  a  majority  of  nearly  80,000.  Glen  B.  Davis, 
of  Waukesha,  won  the  BepubUcan  nomina- 
tion for  tbe  vacancy  in  a  primary  <m  April  1 
in  wtiich  be  received  about  42^000  of  66,000 
BepubUcan  votes  east. 

In  the  election  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Davis  barely 
won.  If  another  921  BepubUcan  voters  had 
stayed  home,  he  would  have  been  beaten  in  a 
strong  BepubUcan  district.  As  it  was,  more 
than  40,000  of  the  voters  who  bad  participated 
in  the  BepubUcan  primary  failed  to  go  to  the 
polls  in  the  election. 

There  was  nothing  In  Mr.  Davis'  record  to 
frp>>>»"  the  falling  off  in  the  vote.  His  Demo- 
cratic exponent  got  4,000  more  votes  in  the 
election  than  were  cast  in  his  party's  pri- 
mary. That  may  be  a  fact  of  some  signifi- 
cance, but  much  more  noteworthy  is  the  clr» 
cumstacce  that  the  Republicans  Just  stayed 
home.  Obviously  they  were  disgusted  with 
their  party  leadership  and  had  decided  that 
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STfiVXNSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  con- 

the  policy  statement  adopted 

rty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 

of  the  American  Automobile 

.  at  Sau  Francisco.  Calif.,  are 
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As^rlcan  AutomobUe  Association  re- 
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The  American  AutomobUe  AseocUtkm 
■trongly  favors  the  Intarstata  highway  net- 
work and  nxgsa  its  expeditious  development 
at  high  standwds  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  each  section  thereof  for  both  pres- 
ent and  future  sntlclpated  Uafllc.  The  asso- 
ciation pledgee  a  vigorous  program  of  Inform- 
ing public  leaders  and  motorlsu  In  general, 
so  as  to  aid  In  developing  strong  public  sup- 
port for  this  road  network. 
rr 

Believing  it  to  be  tha  step  which  wUl  pro- 
duce the  greatest  progress,  the  assoclsttoa 
•trongly  urges  the  early  construction  of  a 
suitable  number  of  demonstration  sections 
of  high  standard,  particularly  In  urban  and 
other  heavy  traffic  araaa.  To  this  objective 
the  AAA  pledges  vigorota  activity. 

The  saaoclatlon  urgee  cities  to  completa 
plans  for  their  parte  of  this  network  at  tha 
earliest  possible  data  and  to  take  steps  such 
as  Baltimore  and  other  cltlee  have  Ukaa 
wbaraby  demonstration  sections  wlU  be  con- 
structed In  ths  city. 

VI 

8Ute  and  local  highway  authorities  ara 
urged  to  devote  substantial  proportions  of 
their  highway  revenuee  to  development  of 
tkii  network  because  of  the  advantagee  which 
WU  accrue  from  such  expendlturce.  At  the 
■ama  time,  the  AAA  urgee  thst  the  Congreea 
direct  the  Public  Roads  Administration  to 
make  a  study  and  proposals  as  to  methods 
Of  financing  thU  road  network.  Including 
raeommendatlons  as  to  Federal,  State,  and 
loeal  responsibilities  therefor  and  as  to  the 
propcrttoas  of  highway  and  other  taxea 
which  should  be  devoted  to  this  road  network. 

vn 
Numerous  conditions,  largely  If  not  en- 
tirely unavoldatde.  have  Interfered  with  utl- 
Uaation  of  Federal -aid  funds  under  the  Fed- 
sral  Aid  Act  of  1944.     In  the  meantime,  much 
planning  has  been  done  In  States  and  cltlee 
on  the  basis  of  that  act.     Hence,  without 
prejudice  as  to  Its  general  position  on  Fed* 
cral  aid.  the  American  Automobile  Assocla* 
tlcm  urgee  the  Congreea  to  take  svUtable  leg- 
islative action  to  permit  such  funds  to  baj 
used  over  a  longer  period  than  is  now  pro-  ( 
vlded  for  In  that  act. 

vm 
The  American  AutomobUe  Aasoclstlon  re- 
Iterates  Its  position  that  since  Federal  aid 
baaed  on  acceptance  by  the  Congress  of 
vital  interest  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
the   development   of   an   adequate   hlghi 
system,  ths  cost  of  Federal  aid.  In  what 
amounts  the  Congrees  sees  fit  to  authc 
and     spproprlste.     Is     properly     a     chi 
against  general  taxes  and  In  no  way  she 
It  be  related  to.  or  be  made  contingent  uj 
the  productivity  of  Federal  excise  taxea  lei 
on   automotive    fuels,   motor    vehicles. 
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There  should  be  est  up  In  every  Stau 
special  highway  committee,  compoeed  of 
rsaenuuvca   of    the   State   legislature, 
highway  department,  the  counties  and  cltM 
tha    automobUe    clubs,    and    oiImt    mi  * 
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tlon  in  tnieh  a  network  of  the  freeway  prin- 
ciple, all  SUtes  are  urged  to  adopt  I^gUla- 
tion  giving  State  governments  the  right  to 
provide  for  access  to  main  thorougiifsres  only 
at  selected  points.  To  this  end  considera- 
tion of  the  recommendations  for  limited 
access  highway  legislation,  developed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Public  Roads  Administration, 
Is  recommended. 

vra 

Osaollne  tax  exemptions  and  refunds  iiave 
scandalous  proportloua  in  a  num- 
of  States — so  much  so  that  In  one  State 
In  a  recent  year  61  paroent  of  the  motor  fuel 
consumed  was  tax  free.  Such  evasions  are 
tanfair  and  detrimental  to  the  beet  long- 
range  interests  of  all  concerned — farmers, 
city  dwellers,  and  other  road  tuers— and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  this 
leakage  at  road  revenue. 

B 

Due  to  tha  war.  State  highway  departments 
suffered  serious  losses  of  technical  and  en- 
gineering personnel.  Despite  the  need  for 
enlarged  staffs  because  of  large  liighway  pro- 
grams, lossss  of  key  personnel  are  continu- 
ing. The  primary  reason  is  that  highway  de- 
partment salaries  are  not  in  line  with  what 
ttthnl'^lfnt  can  earn  elsewhere.  This  condi- 
tion Is  a  serloiu  threat  to  the  efficient  psoM- 
eutlon  of  highway  programs  and  the  inteUi- 
gent  expenditure  of  huge  road  funda.  Hence 
it  U  strongly  recommended  that  in  those 
States  where  this  condition  prevails.  Imme- 
diate steps  be  tsken  to  correct  the  situation 
by  assuring  Job  security.  Improving  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  instituting  a  salary 
scale  which  is  suitable  In  comparison  with 
salaries  paid  for  similar  skills  by  private 
Industry. 

rABxma 

Moat  American  cities,  large  and  small,  have 
failed  to  meet  parking  needs  especiaUy  in 
their  central  business  districts.  Furthrr- 
mors,  relatively  few  cities  tuve  instituted 
measures  for  meeting  present  and  future 
parking  requirements.  In  cities  the  utility 
of  the  automobUe  is  stesdily  being  diminish- 
ed because  of  isck  of  adequate  terminals. 
Parking  costs  have  often  risen  to  unreason- 
able levels  because  of  scarcity  of  parking 
spsce;  in  fact,  the  annual  outlay  for  parking 
by  the  urban  automobUe  user  who  travels 
dally  to  downtown  destinations  in  many  in- 
stances siupassea  any  other  single  cost  In- 
volved in  operation  of  his  vehicle. 

Tlie  anticipated  growth  of  traffic  in  the 
next  two  decades  and  Improvements  in  urban 
traffic  arteries  accentuate  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate vigorous  attack  on  the  parking  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  urges  that  city  leaders,  both  offi- 
cial and  civic,  take  the  foUowlng  steps  which 
are  described  and  discussed  extensively  in 
the  new  AAA  Parking  Manual: 

1.  Decide  to  face  and.  vnthln  reasonable 
limits,  solve  their  city  parking  problems. 

a.  See  that  the  community  Is  organized  to 
do  the  Job.  Bach  city  is  urged  to  centralize 
administrative  responslbiUty  for  parking 
problems  in  a  parking  authority  or  parking 
agency  and  to  arm  it  with  suitable  staff,  au- 
thority, and  resourcea. 

8.  oiat  the  facts  which  are  a  necessary  basis 
tor  decisions  and  anal3rBe  them  carefully. 

4.  Determine  basic  parking  policies  which 
shaU  apply  In  the  city,  such  as  whether  ofT- 
atraet  parking  facUltlea  shall  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise,  or  by  a  municipal  parking 
authority,  or  by  both,  or  whether  public  con- 
trols (aa  to  Insure  permanence  of  parking 
fscilitles.  and  over  parking  rate  schedules) 
shall  be  Imposed,  with  private  enterprise 
operating  parking  faculties.  Zoning  ordi- 
nance requirements  for  prorlslcm  of  off- 
street  parking  and  loading  in  connection 
with  new  buildings  should  also  be  considered. 


5.  Develop  and  put  into  effect  an  adequate 
commtmlty  parking  plan  and  program,  de- 
signed for,  say.  a  10-year  period,  with  prtort- 
ties  for  development  so  as  best  to  meet  needs. 
This  program  should  cover  both  curb  parking 
and  off-street  parking.  The  closely  related 
problem  of  off-street  loading  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  plan  and  program. 

8.  Conduct  a  program  of  public  Irformatlon 
to  assure  public  tmderstanding  and  support. 

7.  Coordinate  the  parking  plan  and  pro- 
gram with  other  related  cltr  dex-elopment 
plans  and  programs.  Including  Improvement 
of  public  mass  transportation  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  balance  between  the  lwo  trans- 
porUUon  methods,  in  lice  with  the  free 
choice  of  the  people. 

The  American  AutomobUe  Association 
urges  State  legislation  which  wiU  enable  mu- 
nlclpaUtles  to  create  parking  authorities  or 
parking  agencies  with  necessary  financing 
and  other  powers. 

It  is  recognized  that  adequate  parking 
faculties  will  involve  considerable  expendi- 
tures. They  can.  however,  be  mode  largely  or 
wholly  sclf-llquldating.  A  plan  of  this  na- 
ture wlU  do  much  to  assure  continued  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  downtown  district  with 
resulting  satisfactory  tax  returns  therefrom. 
Moreover,  only  by  some  such  plan  ca:'  cities 
meet  their  responsibilities  for  adequate  high- 
way transportation  faculties. 

aotrrxKAXxiNOi 


A  number  of  State  highway  departments 
pursue  the  deplorable  practice  of  changing 
route  numbers  after  the  principal  publishers 
have  issued  read  maps  and  tour  bociks  tor  the 
year.  This  causes  much  confusion  and  loss  ot 
time  to  automobile  travelers.  The  American 
AutomobUe  Association  urges  that  all  State 
highway  departments  plan  and  announce 
changes  In  route  numbers  well  before  the  new 
numbers  sre  poeted  and  avoid  making 
changes  immediately  before  or  during  the 
aeaaon  of  heavy  travel  in  their  respective 
sections. 

n 

The  AAA  urges  affiliated  automobile  asso- 
ciations and  clubs  to  take  vigorous  steps  to 
sectire  route  markings  through  cities  which 
are  effective  both  day  and  night  and  so  de- 
signed that  the  motorist  can  follow  them 
without  undue  difficulty,  and  so  that  he  wUl 
have  reasonably  frequent  rea8Surai:oe  in  case 
his  view  Is  blocked  or  his  attention  is  di- 
verted from  a  particular  route  maiker.  It  is 
particularly  urged  that  turns  be  clearly  Indi- 
cated by  advance  warning,  with  a  confirma- 
t<»7  marker  beyond  the  intersection. 

It  is  urged  that  AAA  clubs  make  a  restudy 
of  routes  and  route  markings  In  the  commu- 
nities In  their  territory  and  confer  with  ap- 
propriate authorities  on  desirable  changes. 
Clubs  are  tirged  to  keep  their  members  in- 
formed of  such  studies,  to  seek  ttelr  views, 
and  to  advise  them  of  results. 

It  is  also  urged  that  where  necea-iary  legis- 
lation be  promoted  by  AAA  clubs  to  put  all 
rotite  markings  on  Federal  and  Slate  high- 
ways in  each  State  Into  the  hands  of  the 
State  highway  department. 

BOAOamt  SANITATIOM 

The  United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  public  health  departments  of  aU  the 
States  are  tu-ged  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
roadside  establishments  serviiig  the  motoring 
public.  Diseases  caused  by  unsanitary  con- 
ditions in  roadside  esUbllahments  are  spread 
to  all  comers  of  the  Nation.  There  should 
be  set  up  a  system  of  inspection  to  asstire 
that  all  establishments  catering  to  the  trav- 
eling public  meet  at  least  minimum  stand- 
ards of  cleanlinees. 

tNTSaWATIOirAL  nUVEL 

The  United  Nations  organisation  is  tirged 
to  take  the  leadership  in  sim|rtifylng  inter- 


national passage  of  both  individuals  and  au- 
tomobllce.  To  that  end.  early  and  careful 
study  should  be  given  to  the  posslbUity  of 
developing  a  passport,  registration,  and  driv- 
ing licenses  and  ciistoms  documents  of  world- 
wide recognition,  assuring  freedom  of  travel 
for  aU  bona  tide  totirlsta. 


All  Latin -American  countries  are  urged  to 
adopt  and  ratify,  at  the  earliest  pcaslble  mo- 
ment, the  convention  on  the  regulation  of 
Inter- American  Automotive  Traffic,  to  the 
end  that  p-^lvate  passenger  cars  may  circulaU 
with  maximum  freedom  throughout  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  addi- 
tion it  1&  strongly  recommended  that,  pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  world  passport,  all 
countries  of  the  Western  HemUphere,  In- 
cluding the  United  SUtee  of  America,  adopt 
a  simple  totulst  card  permitting  Americana 
to  cross  international  boundaries  without 
being  forced  to  obtain  passporu.  visaa.  en- 
trance and  exit  permits,  and  all  the  other 
unneceasary  and  outmoded  documenU  that 
are  now  hampering  travel  in  the  new  world. 

n 

The  controvany  between  the  United  BUtM 
and  Mexico  eonoemlng  ctiarges  that  bava 
been  impoeed  for  tourist  cards  issued  to  vis- 
itors from  each  country  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Oood  Neighbor  Policy  and  is 
to  be  deplored.  Also,  the  chargee  nov  being 
Imposed  are  in  direct  violation  of  a  long- 
sunding  agreement  between  the  twc  coun- 
tries. The  American  AutomobUe  Aaaocla- 
tlon  Joins  the  Asociaclon  Mexicans  Aoto- 
movUistlca  in  luging  ths  Ooveijiment  of 
both  the  United  BUtee  and  Mexico  to  elim- 
inate immediately  theee  chargee  on  tourist 
cards. 

TTWRIB  STATCB  CUarOMS  AMa  IMlCiaaATION 

The  United  SUtes  Customs  and  Immigra- 
tion Services  are  respectfully  urged  to  rein- 
Btitute  campaigns  smong  their  officers  sta- 
tioned at  international  borders  to  raise  their 
standards  of  courtesy.  AAA  clubs  are  receiv- 
ing msny  complaints  from  their  members 
and  from  the  public  regarding  insUnces  ot 
discourtesy  and  arrogance.  OeneraUy,  mem- 
bers of  the  public  do  not  like  to  make  direct 
complaints  because  of  fear  of  reprisals,  but 
It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  theee  depart- 
ments of  government  are  being  msde  un- 
neceasarUy  tmpopiUar  because  of  tiie  actiona 
of  a  minority  of  their  cOlcers. 

ALASKAN    HIGHWAT 

It  Is  essential  for  the  defense  of  this  con- 
tinent— If  occasion  should  ever  arise  making 
defense  necessary — and  essential  for  the 
commercial  development  of  Alaska,  that  a 
highway  connection  should  be  avaUable  be- 
tween continental  United  SUtes  and  Alaska. 
Such  a  connection  is  now  available  by  way 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  wUl  remain  avaU- 
able if  it  is  not  allowed  to  deterlorau  from 
want  of  maintenance.  The  AAA  strongly 
urges  that  the  OovernmenU  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  work  out  arrangemenU 
for  the  continued  malntenanoe  of  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

NATIOIf  AL  PAXXS  COHCSaaiOMB  AND 


The  American  AutomobUe  Association  finds 
that  hotels  and  other  accommodations  in 
the  principal  national  parks  have  deterio- 
rated badly  and  no  longer  meet  the  needs  of 
the  large  ntmiber  of  people  visiting  these 
areas.  It  is  recommended  that  Congress 
appropriate  sufficient  sums  of  money  to  mod- 
onlae  and  expand  theee  faculties,  and  to 
provide  other  convenleaoes,  including  direc- 
tional signs  to  polnU  of  interest  and  fa- 
clUtles. 

As  a  matter  of  permanent  policy,  it  rec- 
ommends that  these  facilities  continue  to 
be  operated  on  a  concession  baaia,  with  tha 
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giving  emphasis  to  those  drivers  who  are  in-       protection  at  cerUln  crossings  tued  by  ttciiool 
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safety-reepondblllty  Uws  with  provisions  In 
confcjrmlty  with  the  AAA  safety-reeponslbU- 
Ity  bUl  as  It  now  exists 

COHeVMKB  BXLATIOMa 
I 

The  "Public  Protection  Program"  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Better 
Bvwlness  Bureaus  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses  In  the  field  of  automobile  financing 
Is  hereby  heartUy  endorsed:  AAA  clubs  are 
urged  to  give  full  support  to  this  program 
In  their  respective  communities, 
n 

Also  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rea- 
aonableness  of  service  chargee  Impoeed  upon 
th«  financing  of  automobile  Installment 
■ales. 

m 

Pinal  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
achieved  through  corrective  SUte  legisla- 
tion, where  permitted,  and  in  other  States 
through  extensive  educational  and  coopera- 
tive programs.  The  AAA  should  undertake 
prompt  and  thorough  study  of  existing  leg- 
lalaUon  and  leglslaUve  propoeala  with  a  view 
to  working  out  a  recommended  uniform 
hill  or  leglalatlve  guide  that  vrould  form 
the  baals  for  SUte  action. 


Ihe    development    of    adequate 

national  parks  and  along  na- 

it  la  urged  that  the  National 

amend  its  policy  so  as  to  permit 

of  informational  or  directional 

apdropriate  locations  directing  visi- 

points  where  they  may  obtain  sleep- 

Oshlng  or  motor  service  facllltlee 

out4de  the  park  area. 


requlretaent    for    national 
American  Automobile  Assocla- 
recommends  that  the  Govern - 
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t  hat  the  Congreea  in  determining 
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require     the     foUowlng     two 
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t  and  tnduetry  tiiould  eon- 
tteue  to  pota  their  reeourcee  In  further  baate 
and  techno  logical  research  for  the  improve- 
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n 

Tte   (Tnljted   Statee    Government   should 
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if  natwal  robber  In  the  Weetem 


.TlOlf 

Of  the  motoriats  of  Amer- 
puhlic  generally,  the  American 
Aaaoclatlon  strongly  urgee  that 
laglalature    enact    progreeaiva 


In  order  to  give  full  protection  to  the 
motorist  as  a  oonsioner  it  Is  recommended 
that  a  special  committee  on  consumer  rela- 
tions be  appomted  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  stvidying  motorists'  problems  in  the  eon- 
stuner  field  and  of  working  out  programs 
for  correction  of  all  abusee  that  are  die- 
cloeed  by  such  etudy. 

raa  cass 


Polls  of  motorlat  opinion  conducted  by  the 
4meriran  Automobile  Aseeciatlon  and  iU 
aJHift^  dubs  show  clearly  that  motorists 
want  practical  Improvements  designed  to 
add  to  enjoyment  and  utility  of  car  uee. 
Outstanding  demands  Include  provision  of 
greater  visibility  for  tlM  driver,  better  mean* 
of  Jar^<"g  can,  greater  acceeslbillty  for 
gl easily  and  servicing,  windshield  defroetera, 
and  automatic  turn  signals.  It  is  recom- 
■landed  that  there  be  continuing  surveys 
of  motorists'  preferencee  In  design  of  cars 
and  other  automotive  products,  and  that  the 
findings  be  made  public. 

acnoM  raooaAM  roa  movwar  aanrrr 
llie  American  Automobile  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  action  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent's highway  safety  conference  providea 
a  generally  effective  guide  which.  If  properly 
utilised,  can  produce  a  very  substantial  re- 
ditctlon  in  traffic  accidents.  Very  encourag- 
ing progreas  has  been  made  in  a  number  of 
plaices.  Hm  eetablishment  of  the  Federal 
C<immittee  on  Highway  Safety  by  the  Preal- 
dent  through  Executive  Order  No.  9775  la 
commended.  About  one-third  of  the  Statee 
have  held  the  recommended  State  oonfer- 
eneee  and  eome  cMlee  have  already  taken 
action.  Qgwefir.  in  general,  there  Is  need 
for  more  eapsditious  and  extenaive  utilisa- 
ti<ui  of  the  excellent  recommendation  of  the 
action  program.  The  AAA  urges  that  the 
remaining  Statee  hold  State -wide  confer- 
enoea  and  that  cities  take  actions  recom-j 
mendatlon  In  the  action  program. 

AAA  automobile  dube  are  urged  to 
full  uee  of  the  conference  publications,  to 
neinsalM  tb*  needs  in  their  States  and 
alllSS  In  light  of  these  reoommer.da- 
and  to  take  vlgoroua  action  on  such 
of  the  conference  recommendations  as 
will  be  most  effective  in  reducing  traffic  ac- 
cidents In  thelr 


ncraovnue  aaa  club  savstt  raora»i«s 
The  governing  board  of  each  AAA  aflUlated 
aaaodaUon  and  auti—nMle  club  U  urged: 
1.  To  make  an  IsMasfHafea  raappralssl  of 
the  club's  traffic  safety  activities  to  the  end 
that  each  club  shall  have  an  effective  traffia , 
safety  program  consistent  with  iU  reeoi 
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giving  emphasis  to  those  drivers  who  are  in- 
volved in  accldenu,  who  repeatedly  vl(date 
traffic  laws,  who  have  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities or  Inflrmitlc:.  Thorough  reexam- 
ination of  such  persons  who  are  moel  '(Obvi- 
ously In  need  of  it  is  urged  and  is  considered 
more  desirable  than  general  periodic  reex- 
amination wtilch  would  all  too  likely  prove 
to  be  hurried  and  of  dublotia  thoroughness 
and  value. 

DKIVXa     TSAINUfO 

^irty  percent  of  person-  Ui  the  35-34  age 
group  are  motor-vehicle  drivers,  and  the 
percentage  >  of  adults  who  drive  are  growing. 
Todny  It  Is  widely  accepted  that  driver  edu- 
cation and  training  is  primarily  a  ftinctlon 
of  the  high  school  and  that  teachers  should 
be  trained  for  this  specialized  work.  Analy- 
ses show  much  lower  accident  rates  for 
hlgh-school-tralned  drivers.  Over  one-third 
of  th''  States  have  taken  progressive  action; 
several  provide  for  driver  education  in  high 
schools  by  legislation  or  State  education  de- 
partment regulation. 

The  AAA  urges  t,hat  credit  courses  in 
driver  edtioation  and  training  be  presented 
in  every  high  school  In  the  United  States 
and  that  these  cotnses  include  behind-the- 
wheel  Instruction.  (A  home-school  cooper- 
stlon  plan  is  available  for  high  schools 
which  are  not  yet  prepared  to  Include  be- 
bind-the-wheel  instruction  in  a  school- 
operated  dual -control  car.) 

AAA  associations  and  clubs  are  urged  to 
Institute  vigorous  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  support  for  such  high-school 
programs,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
school  authorities.  National  headquarters 
is  requested  to  formulate  methods  for  de- 
veloping public  support,  and  Is  urged  to 
continue  to  provide  the  services  of  expe- 
rienced educators  for  training  teachers  and 
for  other  aids  to  educators  upon  invitation 
therefrom. 

ADULT  sanrxs  tsaimimo  paooaAica 
There  Is  ample  evidence  that  high-quality 
driver-training  Instruction  presented  by 
AAA  automobile  dubs  Is  very  popular.  A 
number  of  clubs  have  very  active  and  highly 
successful  programs.  It  is  strongly  urged 
that  other  affiliated  clubs  give  seriotis  con- 
alderatlon  to  the  institution  of  such  adult 
driving  schools  with  suitably  high  stand- 
ards. In  order  to  help  protect  against 
driver  training  of  substandard  quality,  the 
traffic-safety  committee  and  national  head- 
quarters are  requested  to  review  existing 
standards  for  such  adult  driver  training  pro- 
grams and  to  consider  the  availability  of 
pttMlahing  recommended  mlnlmiun  stand- 

VBKSTSIAN  PBOncnON  and  SIStTLATXOir 

For  many  years  the  American  Automobile 
Association  has  been  very  active  In  the  pro- 
motion of  pedestrian-protection  programs  in 
SUtes  and  municipalities.  It  continues  to 
believe  that  protection  of  pedestrians  should 
be  the  major  objective.  However,  the  pedes- 
trian toll  continues  to  be  very  high.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  it  involves  nearly  4  out 
of  10  of  the  persons  kUled  In  traffic.  In  cities 
it  averages  nearly  two-thirds.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  pedestrlsns,  therefore,  the  AAA 
now  urges  that  following  adequate  educa- 
tional periods  in  each  community,  regtila- 
tlons  be  put  Into  effect  which  will  place  upon 
the  pedestrian  appropriate  responslbilltlss  as 
a  part  of  the  traffic  stream.  Just  as  the  motor- 
vehlcls  operator  has,  and  should  continue  to 
have,  his  responsibilities  in  Uaflic  and  in 
relation  to  the  pedestrian.  There  should  be 
no  weakening  of  proper  requirements  for 
motor-vehicle  drivers,  but  there  should  be 
enforcement  of  appropriate  pedestrian  regu- 
lations. 

vao^BcnoM  of  school  caoesiifae 

As  the  demand  for  police  engaged  in  traffic 
work  grows,  the  need  at   providing  officer 
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protection  at  certain  crossings  tised  by  Kchool 
children  Is  being  increasingly  examined. 
Each  such  location  should  be  studied  care- 
fully, giving  due  attention  to  traffic  volumes, 
speeds,  roadway  widths,  sight  distance,  ac- 
cident experience,  and  to  whether  by  re- 
routing school -child  traffic,  the  crossing  can 
be  eliminated. 

In  some  places  satisfactory  protection  can 
be  afforded  by  the  use  of  civilian  crossing 
guards  in  place  of  pwlice  officers,  or  by  i>edes- 
trian-actuated  signals  preferably  supple- 
mented by  school  safety  patrols.  In  other 
places,  where  the  main  hazard  Is  an  un- 
usuaUy  wide  roadway,  pedestrian  Isles  of 
refuge  can  be  iBstalled  which  with  efficient 
patrol  operation  will  be  satisfactory.  In  yet 
other  Instances,  school  safety  stops  by  rcotor- 
Ists  may  be  warranted.  In  such  cases  the 
stop  sign  should  be  covered  or  turned  away 
at  all  hours  except  when  school  children  ars 
using  the  crossing. 

In  some  places,  use  of  efficient,  vr^-tratned. 
and  well-supervised  patroU  will  be  eatlafae- 
tory  where  an  oOcer  Is  now  stationed.  How- 
ever, this  substitution  should  never  be  made 
where  there  are  not  lulls  in  vehicular  traffic 
occurring  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals 
and  of  stifllcient  duration  to  allow  children 
to  cross  the  street  or  highway  safely.  If  there 
are  not  such  adequate  lulls,  as  Is  stated  In 
the  Standard  Rules,  the  traffic  problem  :s  not 
a  patrol  responsibility,  but  should  be  handled 
by  the  mtmlclpallty. 

VSHICLX  SZOC  AHD  VmOHT  STaifMaSS 

The  AAA  reaffirms  Its  position  adopted  in 
1933  for  the  following  limitations:  W-fcot  fl- 
inches height  limit.  36-foot  length  limit  for 
single  vehicles,  18,000-potmd  axle  load  limit 
(for  pneumauc  tires  only),  8-foot  width 
limit. 

Ck)ncemlng  a  proposal  for  lOa-lnch  maxi- 
mum width,  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation for  reasons  of  safety  opposes  such  an 
increase  until  a  preponderant  majority  of 
roads  of  general  use  have  pavements  of  at 
least  20  feet  In  width. 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials*  policy  provides  for  a  60-foot 
length  limit  for  a  tractor  and  semitrailer  and 
a  60-foot  length  limit  for  other  combinations 
of  vehicles.  The  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation believes  that  the  safety  aspects  of 
these  proposals  warrant  greater  considera- 
tion and  urges  further  study  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
strongly  favors  the  setting  forth  of  maxlmton 
loads  permiselble  on  any  group  of  axles 
through  the  use  of  a  table  in  place  of  the 
formula  heretofore  set  f(»th.  The  tablo  will 
be  much  better  understood  and  adoption  of 
it  by  the  States  will  janYt  a  valuable  aid  to 
enforcement. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
urges  that  in  publishing  and  using  the  new 
size  and  weight  standards  there  be  included 
a  proposal  that  States  having  higher  limits 
than  those  recommended  not  Increase  their 
limits  and  other  States  not  adopt  higher  lim- 
its than  those  proposed  by  the  AA8HO  com- 
mittee. This  seems  necessary  because  of  a 
considerable  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed AASHO  standards  are  the  lowest  stand- 
ards or  floors  which  States  should  adopt,  but 
are  not  Intended  to  be  ceilings.  The  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  points  out  that 
safety  and  vehicle  performance  call  for  maxi- 
mums which  will  not  be  exceeded. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
urges  the  importance  of  adoption  of  mini- 
mum performance  standards  (speed -ability 
on  say  a  6-percent  grade  with  maximum 
legal  load,  and  minimum  braking  efficiency 
on  the  level  with  a  msximum  legal  load)  to 
accompany  new  size  and  weight  standards. 
Proposed  increased  sizes  and  weights  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  reasonable  minimum 
performance  standards. 


D«ei  A|9e«sencBt  Lead  to  Better 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATIVBS 
Monday,  April  28,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  radio  statement  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 


Americans  like  Wallace  and  PiPPBt  are  do- 
ing their  country  untold  harm  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  political  crisis  in  Its  history. 

They  are — Ulte  Brutus — honorable  men. 
But  In  their  stubborn  Justification  of  past 
Soviet  expansion  and  advocacy  of  Its  farther 
growth  (Perm  advocated  giving  the  Rus- 
sians control  of  the  DardaneUes  and  a  aliare 
of  middle  eastern  oil),  they  are  misleading 
the  American  people.  They  are  glossing  over 
the  real  basis  of  the  Ruaso-Ambrictm  dis- 
pute. 

Since  June  1941.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
waged  successful  war  not  only  upon  Its  ene- 
mies but  i^Mn  its  allies,  among  them,  ths 
United  States  of  America. 

In  1941.  Washington  and  London  had  small 
grounds  for  loving  Moscow,  whose  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  with  Berlin  had  cleared  the  way  for 
Hitler's  attack  upon  Poland  But  when  Ger- 
many attacked  Russia.  ChurchlU  and  Roose- 
velt decided  to  forget  the  past  and  try  to 
make  a  new  start  in  world  history. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  Britishers  and  Amer- 
icans applauded  this  decision.  They  want- 
ed nothing  more  than  to  be  friends  with  the 
Russians. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  poured  into 
Russia  aU  the  war  material  they  could  spars. 
They  gave  the  Russians  complete  freedom  of 
movement  In  their  countries.  They  tried 
to  cooperate  In  all  possible  lines — from  prop- 
aganda to  strategy.  They  offered  Moscow 
cooperation  In  war  and  friendship  In  peace. 

And  they  fotmd  themselves  knocking  on  a 
closed  door.  Stalin  accepted  American  aid 
upon  terms  so  humiliating  for  us  that  Gen. 
John  R.  Deane.  head  of  the  United  States 
Military  Mission  in  Moscow,  Justifies  our 
toleration  of  them  only  on  the  ground  that 
If  we  had  bucked,  Stalin  would  have  sought  a 
new  aUiance  with  HlUer  (The  Strange  Al- 
liance, the  Viking  Press.  New  York.  1M7). 

Soon  Moscow  went  further.  After  signing 
the  Atlantic  Charter  (no  annexations)  It  be- 
gan to  claim  territories  of  its  allies.  It  de- 
manded a  vast  sphere  of  influence  and 
friendly  (meaning  subservient)  governments 
in  formerly  Independent  little  countries. 
When  Roosevelt  and  ChurchlU  sought  to  re- 
fuse, Stalin  blackmailed  them  into  accept- 
ance. Soon  we  fotmd  ourselves  acquiescing 
in  the  same  program  of  Soviet  expansion 
that  Adolf  Hitler  had  refused  to  grant 
Russia. 

Poland,  which  fought  Hitler  when  Stalin 
was  cooperating  with  him,  was  partitioned. 
The  Balkans  and  Finland  were  enslaved.  Ths 
Baltic  States  were  reatmexed.  China  was 
compelled  by  Roosevelt  to  grant  the  Soviets 
special  rights  in  Manchuria. 

Our  officials  and  officers  submitted  to  sys- 
tematic humiliation  at  the  hands  of  ths 
RussiaiM  in  ^alf  a  dozen  countries  where 
they  were  supposed  to  coUaborate.  Ths 
American  administration  carefully  hushed 
these  degrading  stories  lest  knowledge  of 
them  should  make  the  American  people  un- 
willing further  to  collaborate  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 
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K2  TENSON  OP  RBIIARKB 

or 

HON.  JAT  UFEVRE 

IN  TH^  HOUSK  OP  BIPBaqplTAIlVB 

foM^.  Aprtl  II.  iM7 

llr.  l^FCVRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlnf 
tba  p*s^  week  we  have  lehraed  of  the 
effort  on  ttae  part  of  the  retail 
merctaaits  in  many  communities  vdun- 
tarlly  citting  their  prices  by  a  flat  10 
and  in  some  instancea  even  more. 


This  action  by  these  merchants.  I 
game.  Is  a  patriotic  one  and  a  gesture 
carry  out  President  Tniman's  plea 
hk  address  to  the  Associated  Press  at 
luncheon  In  New  York  for  lower  prt< 
In  the   (ace  oi  recent  wage   Inc 
granted  by  the  major  steel  companli 
electrical  maonfBetarers.  and  automobll 
manufacturer!.  1  freatly  fear  th.-   re- 
duction In  profits  by  retailers  ^^  :i 
short  Uved.    Unless  these  merchaau 
ready  to  admit  that  their  margins 
(uxjflt  were  already  too  high,  when 
tmdertake  to  re|4aoe  their  stocks, 
might  Hod  that  this  patriotic  experlmc 
was  rather  costly. 

I  am  a  retail  merchant  myself; 
bustnea  Is  highly  competitive  and 
merchandise   essential   consumer 
modllies.    Oxu:  margins  of  profit  havt^ 
weU-e&tabUshed  historical   mark-up. 
believe   there   are   thoiwandi    of 
chants  In  our  country  wto  cannot  sfTc 
to    Join    In    any    community,    strau 
•croes  the  board  flat  10  percent  or  bett 
cut.    We  reaOBB  sales  have  dropped 
but  until  we  are  anured  of  lover  wb( 
sale  costs,  we  certainly  cannot 
tlously  reduce  prices.    To  mc  the 
ment  Is  inconsistent  with  the  trend. 

I  notice  some  of  our  Oovemmcnt 
omists  are  praising  this  wage  rise 
tern.  sUtinc  that  it  will  give  the 
tion's  purchasing  power  a  much 
bolstering.  To  me.  it  is  only  a  shot 
the  arm.  as  It  were,  and  win 
lead  to  that  much  dreaded  Inflatkai. 
wave  of  wage  Increases  is  sweeping 
country.  Increased  costs  are  bound 
result  True,  we  shall  have  more  aut 
mobiles,  more  electrical  devices. 
many  more  products  made  from 
There  will  be  more  places  to  spend 
money,  if  we  have  it  to  spend, 
is  the  answer?  We  know  the 
tratloa  has  always  encouraged 
able  increases  tn  wages.  If 
would  only  define  "reasocable.'*  we  i 
have  the  answer.  Certainly  it  is  time 
think  of  the  coDsumlng  public.  AU 
us  do  not  bdong  to  some  highly  or 
lied  working  unit.  Manufacturers 
giving  In  to  demands  because  they 
tired  of  strikes  and  know  we  need 
creased  production.  But  what  sbout  i 
unorgaoJaed — that  great  group  we 
talked  of  so  much,  the  rank  and  file. 
whlte^coUared  class,  and  millions 
others.    Theirs  is  a  dark  and  drab  f  uti 

GMif  Kecutlve  or  the 
ttls  Isne  with  sound 
horse  sense. 


Displaced  Persoas 

mmssiGs  OP  rsmarks 

cm 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 


Lvajru 
Of  THE  BOOBB  OT  RSPRSBBITATl  V 19 
Mom4av,  April  28.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
in  the  Raooao.  I  Include  the  U 
lowing  resolution: 

Wharaaa  it  haa  been  called  to  our  attanuc 
that  thara  la  a  bill  ui  the  Houae  of  Rei 


Stataa.  daalgmtad 
tha  Unltad  Sttitaa 
to  undartakt  Ita 
lament  of  dlaplaced 
la.  and  Italy,  in- 
ms  or  of  aaaaabcra  of 
iittiag  thatr  adzola- 
|&!  lea  tn  a 
tal  quota: 
\y<.  ..'s;  and 
M  ^  Of  thouaaada  of 
;)c:..uaa  In  Oanaany. 
ca  unable  or  unwlU- 
itry  of  their  naUon- 
bacauaa  of  psrss 
BUtlon  on  account  of 
oplnlona,  all  aa  upc- 
Id  bill  daalgxxataU  m 

im»  unlortunata  dla- 

about  thair  praa- 

would  Ilka  to  ar- 

tnt  In  tha  United 

arith  tha  Unmlgra- 

re.  ba  It 

No.  44  of  tha  United 

of  Amarloa.  Inc..  lo- 

itoo.  Luaama  County. 

ive  atatad.  fully  ao- 

U.  R.  2910.  and  ur- 

Banatora.  and 

fnlted  Statea  to  paaa 

OanaraaaiTis. 

CAairiaa. 


8»erttarif. 

EdiKatioa 
>F  REMARKS 

[TRAINS 

iA 

>IUBSXirTATiyB 

24.  1947 

Speaker,    under 

remarks   in   the 

rewlth  a  letter  fnm 

school  at  Langdale. 

the  most  eloquent 

read  for  Pederal  aid 

young  man  points 

for  the  preserva- 

locratic  institutions. 

Ip.    The  letter  fol- 

an  Amarlean.    Our 

many,   many   yeara 

ftve  led  the  world  In 

proved  to  them  that 

lent.    Prom  my  aoeUl 

raau  democracy  with 

jvamment.    I     quota. 

la  Ita  foundation." 

would  aeatiedtBt 

ip  rwella  In  my  throat 

rltain  apenda  iA  par- 

icoma  on  aducaUon. 

Id  that  Buaala  cpanda 

the  Ankerlcan  public 

loU   aa  never  before: 

tper  you  oare  to  road. 

iX  America  will  ba  to- 

how  aba  la  trained 

a  level  of  Illiteracy 

Itaachera  and  atudanta 

tr     wm  tha  highaat 

lowed  to  atarva  Itaalf 

taacbara  warp  rather 

tomorrow?    We  here 

ily  convention  of  any 

led   without   receiving 

annual  Beta  Club  con- 

iWe  can  take  no  pride 
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or  lacogaWlan  in  our  training  outalde  tha 
Btata,  nor  aan  any  teacher. 

■quallaatlon  of  aehool  funda  (bUl  8.  473) 
la  our  only  tmmedlata  hope.  O  would  that 
I  had  your  opportunity  to  serve.  I  am  going 
to  graduata  In  May  aa  valedictorian.  Next 
election  I  ahall  be  old  enough  to  vote.  I  can 
but  hope  that  every  American  youth  wUl 
raallaa  what  la  happening  and  wUl  atrlve  to 
pull  Alabama  and  all  American  schoola  from 
a  aaemlngly  chaotic  state. 


Dsylif  ht  Ssvinff  m  the  District  of  Colambis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  FKWwavtVAinA 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVBB 

Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  broadcast  by 
George  E.  Reedy: 

One-third  of  the  Nation  will  enjoy  an  extra 
hour  of  aunllght  today.  But  voteless  Wash- 
ington, dependent  upon  legislators  who  owe 
no  responsibility  to  the  city,  will  carry  on 
under  a  time  schedule  designed  to  fit  the 
bleak  winter  months. 

There  la.  of  course,  still  a  chance  that  the 
District  wUl  be  able  to  go  on  daylight-saving 
time.  It  depends  entirely  upon  a  vote  sched- 
uled in  the  House  today — a  vote  on  a  bill  to 
give  the  city  the  right  to  act  on  the  will  of 
Ita  raaldents. 

Backara  of  the  legislation  believe  there  Is 
some  possibility  that  the  House  may  approve 
the  measure,  but  should  It  do  so  It  will  be 
reversing  an  overwhelming  vote  by  which  It 
turned  down  a  dayllght-aavlngs  bill  a  few 
weeka  ago. 

It  Is  rare  for  either  branch  of  Congresa  to 
make  such  an  abrupt  about-face.  It  has 
happened,  however,  and  today  It  U  the  only 
ehance  for  District  resldenta  who  want  that 
extra  hoxir  of  aunshlne  to  have  their  wlshea 
carried  out. 

There  la  much  more  Involved  than  Jxist  a 
few  extra  hours  of  recreation  for  city  offlce 
workers.  The  pressing  problem  under  stand- 
ard time  Is  to  adjust  the  activities  of  Wash- 
ington to  other  metropolitan  centers  operat- 
ing on  different  achedulea. 

Railroads.  b\is  llnea,  radio  atatlona.  and 
long-dUtance  truckers  have  already  put  into 
effect  complicated  changes  In  their  operaUona 
to  meet  thU  situation.  However,  there  la  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion  that  Just  cannot 
be  eliminated. 

Should  the  bill  go  through  the  House 
today,  this  problem  could  be  solved  very 
quickly.  The  measure  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  and  there  Is  little  doubt  about  the 
desire  of  Washlngtonlana  for  daylight-saving 
time. 

Polla  conducted  by  local  newapapera.  the 
board  of  trade,  and  citizen's  asaoclatlons  have 
damonatrated  that  conclusively.  The  only 
barrier  Is  lack  of  congreaalonal  permission  for 
the  District  Commissioners  to  go  into  action. 

When  the  dayllght-aavlng  bUl  was  before 
the  Houae  a  few  weeks  ago,  It  was  defeated 
by  the  oppoaitlon  of  Bepreaentatlvea  from 
nearby  rural  areas.  It  has  never  been  popu- 
lar with  farmers  who,  unlike  reaidenu  of  the 
DUtnct.  have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  opposition  of  the  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land Representatives,  is  In  a  sense,  frulUeas. 
It  does  not  aolve  the  problems  of  their  rural 
conatltuenta  because  all  of  the  other  large 
eentara  In  the  surrounding  area  have  gone 
on  fast  time. 


The  fanner  doesn't  like  daylight  saving  be- 
cause his  working  hours  are  adjusted  to  rural 
conditions  that  cannot  be  changed  by  mov- 
ing the  hands  of  a  clock.  No  one  has  ever 
succeeded  In  convincing  a  cow  that  4  a.  m. 
la  actually  6  a.  m. 

However,  the  farmer  la  faced  with  the  fact 
that  practically  every  large  city  Is  on  day- 
light-saving time.  To  keep  Washington  on 
the  standard  system  will  not  help  him  In  the 
slightest.  It  will  do  nothing  except  thwart 
the  obvious  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict's citizens. 


Danrmrat  Trend  to  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXNNXsaii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVIS 
Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  iwder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  on  industial  mergers  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Freer,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  a  trustee 
of  George  Washington  University.  This 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
April  28. 1947,  and  is  as  follows: 

We  have  a  declared  public  policy  regarding 
monopoly  that  Is  rooted  In  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  and  which  haa  been  em- 
bodied In  and  Implemented  by  a  series  of 
antitrust  statutes  Including  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Acts.  But  In  the  dynamic  de- 
velopment 6f  Industry  based  on  modem 
technology,  the  facts  of  concentration  con- 
stantly tend  to  outrun  the  law. 

The  factual  diagnosis  showing  the  relation 
of  corporate  mergers  to  concentration  Is  aa 
complete  and  aa  exact  as  specialista  in  the 
field  can  make  It.  Today's  choice  la  one  be- 
tween legislative  action  recommended  by 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  to  plug  a 
loophole  m  the  present  laws  against  such 
mergers  and  continued  frustration  of  our 
declared  public  policy. 

Simply  stated,  the  Commlaelon's  proposal 
Is  that  the  Clajrton  Act  be  so  amended  that 
acquisition  by  a  corporation  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  of  the  assets  of  a  compet- 
ing corporation  also  engaged  In  IntersUte 
commerce  be  made  unlawful  where  the  re- 
ault  tends  to  monopoly.  Presently  on  stock 
(not  asset)  acquisitions  so  tending  are  un- 
lawful under  that  act  and  legal  actions 
against  even  such  unlawful  acqulaltlow 
easily  may  be  defeated. 

More  than  1300  fOTmerly  Independent 
manufacturing  and  mining  concerns  have 
been  swallowed  up  through  merger  and  ac- 
quisition since  IMO.  Their  combined  asset 
value  waa  »4, 100,000,000,  or  nearly  &  percent 
of  the  total  aaset  value  of  all  manufacturing 
concema  In  1943.  Moreover,  It  waa  the  larger 
corporations,  each  having  aaaeta  of  over 
$5,000,000  (In  many  Inatances  achieved 
through  earlier  acquisitions) .  that  accounted 
for  some  three-fourths  of  these  recent  1300 
acquisitions. 

The  war  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
trend  of  concentration.  Government  pur- 
chases and  Government  financing  of  produc- 
tive facilities  were  chaimeled  predominantly 
Into  the  hand  of  corporations  which  already 
occupied  positions  of  dominance.  Surplus 
profits  created  by  such  channeling  have 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  trend  by  pro- 
viding fimds  for  additional  wartime  and  poet- 
war  expansion  through  acquisition  of  lorraer 
competitors.    Out  of  $nsj0O0.O00fiOQ  of  Gov- 


ernment contract  awards  between  June  1940 
and  September  1944.  $107,000,000,000,  or  97 
percent,  went  to  only  100  of  the  more  than 
18,000  corporations  receiving  such  awarda. 
During  the  war  68  corporatious  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  $1,000,000,000  appropriated  by 
the  Government  for  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes  in  industrial  laboratories. 

The  most  recent  Information  on  the  war- 
time growth  of  concentration  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  shows  that 
the  larger  manufacturing  corporations — those 
with  asseU  of  $50,000,000  or  more  each— In- 
creased their  ahare  of  total  asaata  from  41 
percent  In  1939  to  63  percent  in  1948. 

The  degree  of  prewar  concentration  in  tha 
economy  aa  a  whole  and  tn  manufacturing 
Industries  In  particular  waa  stated  In  tha 
report  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, submitted  In  January  1946. 

The  200  largeat  nonflnandal  corporations 
owned  about  56  pwoent  of  all  the  asseta  at 
all  the  nonflnanclal  corporations  In  tba 
country.  One-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  tha 
corporations  owned  62  percent  of  the  total 
corporate  asseta.  Less  than  4  percent  of  all 
the  manufacturing  corporations  earned  84 
percent  of  all  the  net  proflta  of  all  manufac- 
turing corporatlona. 

More  than  67  percent  of  the  total  value  at 
manufactured  products  was  produced  under 
conditions  where  the  four  largest  producers 
of  each  product  turned  out  over  60  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  output.  One- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  the  firms  In  the 
country  in  1939  employed  600  or  more  work- 
ers and  accounted  for  40  percent  of  all  the 
nonagrlcultural  employment  In  the  country. 
One-third  of  the  Industrial  research  person- 
nel were  employed  by  13  companies. 

More  mergers  and  acquisitions  In  'tba 
manufacturing  and  mining  Industriea  took 
place  In  1946  than  In  any  of  the  previous  16 
years.  In  1946.  the  ntunber  of  mergers  was 
26  percent  above  the  number  In  1946,  and 
225  percent  above  the  annual  average  of  the 
years,  1940-41.  Yeara  of  greatest  business 
activity  and  high  price  levels  are  the  years 
In  which  the  greatest  number  of  mergers 
take  place.  In  1920,  the  number  of  mergers 
Increased  more  than  six  times  over  the  num» 
ber  during  1919. 

The  stock  market  craah  of  1929  which 
heralded  the  onset  of  the  great  depreaalon 
was  preceded  by  a  great  wave  of  corporate 
mergers  and  a  wild  speculation  in  their 
aecurttles.  Today  speculation  In  the  future 
of  merged  concerns,  supported  by  war- 
swollen  profits.  Is  again  operating  as  one  of 
the  important  causes  of  the  present  upward 
trend  In  merger  activity.  This  speculation, 
which  stems  from  the  expectation  of  greater 
profita  resulting  from  the  elimination  at 
formerly  competing  concerns,  leads  Inexor- 
ably to  the  elimination  of  our  competitive 
economy  and  thus  to  the  elimination  of  tha 
possibility  of  legitimate  speculation. 

Assuming  as  we  must  that  the  Govern* 
ment,  acting  In  the  general  public  interest, 
can.  If  Congress  so  dlrecta,  prevent  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  monopolistic  power  through 
mergers  of  competing  corporations,  the 
question  Is  one  of  wa3r8  and  means  of  halting 
mergers  that  tend  toward  monopoly  regard- 
less of  whether  consummated  by  sale  of 
stock  or  of  asseta. 

When  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed  in  1914,  it  was  assumed  that  consum- 
mated monopolies  could  be  dissolved  under 
the  Sherman  Act  pursuant  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decrees  of  dissolution  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases 
decided  In  1911.  It  was  ssstimed  that  tha 
only  remaining  problem  was  how  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  monopoly. 

However,  about  the  time  that  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission  began  to  Institute  a  num- 
ber of  proceedings  for  enforcement  of  section 
7  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the  Sher- 
man Act  to  mean  that  huge  size  and  power 
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Oi  ua  Gm  DiTMin 


■ZTKNSION  OP  RKMARKfl 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 


UilarwotBf 
Um  pfavslllag 


of 

«trrcU7  with- 

of  stock.  M 


or  UMPRtsxxTATvna 

Momdtnf.  April  2t.  1947 

Mr  ROHRBOUGH.    Mr  Speaker, 
der    leave    to    revise    and    extend 
remarks  in  the  Raooea.  I  include  hei 
a  statement  by  Hon.  Walter  S.  Hallai 
chainBan   of   tlie   National    PetroU 
Council  of  Waahlngtoo.  D.  C.    Mr. 
lanan  is  a  ettlMa  Hi  West  Virginia 
has  had  extensive  experience  In  matt 
pertaining  to  the  peiroleuxn  industry 
his  otatrvaUons  should  receive 
attention.    His  statement  follows: 


IIM  nfM  «f««l«SlaB  of  eeo- 


n  li  w«et*nt  10  Mkll  ta 
ti  oar  raita  la  tbe  vslMttf  of  tlM 
by  OMf 

et  Uiti  problwa  Is 

tnd  MBqxilsIt 

UMl  uarwtr«in*bl«  by 

In 


m  units  of  UMt   tMhMtnr. 


kHMUms  the  Mlvuiti«e  oC 
as  •  Inally  ta- 

ef  MwiivlMitng  T*wtflsf 

to  Its  lofisol  rssun.  tbsrt  wOi 

opportunity  le 


from  legsl  sttaek 


>  has  tnmmulmA  tbt  isnfsi   of 
soy  bsttsr  tbaa  Frosldnii  Wmism 
Tsft,   uodar  vboas   sdnlntauuion 
SMst  tar-rsarMng  auittrust  m- 
kU  tUn*  w«r«  takaa.    On 
%,  mi.   ts  Haiod; 

ftU  •Dorttos  sr«  (UrooMd  not 

a  of  tlM  oast  of  productloa  for 
tiM  pvbUo  boSMAt  bf  •  ksaitafui  eompvuuon. 
but  lowttrd  aov  «aya  aatf  OMoa*  (or 

ta  a  iMr  haaiiB  «Im  sbsoluto 


t  sltaattQa  eoootl- 

t  aos  only  to  oor 

to  tbo 


Serious  mticwoopttOBS  of  tti«  relations 
Um  MTVtos  bsiaf  glvsa  to  tb«  OU  and 
OlvlBloB  oi  th*  Dsportnent  of  th«  Int« 
by  tb«  pottolouai  latfastry  sr«  tacticAtsdi 
tbs  icport  of^tbo  Apptopvlatloas 
oa  iBtsrtar 

boforo  tiM  Bnuss  of  Boprwsatattvos. 
TlM  polffolsvm  laduolry  anawcrsd  tho 
or  tbo  OosomsBSBt  to  provMt.  xht 
Istloaal  Psiraloasi  Oouaeil  to  tbo 
aad  0«s  Oivisiaa  of  tbo  DtpaitoMnt  of 
Xatorior.  such  tsssnttsl  iafotiMtlOB  as  vi 
ous  arms  of  tbo  Oovoramtnt  Assos  at 
to  tb«  purpQMO  of  aotlooal  d«f*nao  and 
Us  woMbrs.    Tbo  lopnooataUvM  of  tho 
iBdustry— botb  larg*  and  naaU 
Df  Iran  tvwy  osetloa  of  tbo  oovat 
to  tbo  ftinwMssnt  raqwot 
*aty.    Tboy  ooeoptod  mombwihip 

Ntrolaais  Ooupeil  at  tbo 
of  and  uatfsr  Ifea  sppofMBMBt  of 
of  tbo  latoHor.   II  sbwKd  bo 
cryitol  cloar  tbat  tbo  OU  ond  Qoo  Dtvi 
«M  aot  oroatod  at  tbo  rmisss  of 
or  oay  port  of  it. 
tbo  invttatioa  to  )oia  ta  tbio 
t-iaduotry  pooeotimo  oooporotivo 
fort  mooaoidoraslM«faaobUtatk>n  wi 

Hod  witb  tbo  problooM  of  nattoaai 
aad  soewlty.  Tbo  Oovonuaoct,  tbrougb 
OU  and  Oaa  Dtviaion.  boo  roquostod  infc 
Moa  firaa  tbo  oU  ladtMtry  oa  varloua  aut 
aad  tto  todustry  bM  roopoml 
aad  m  tbo  spirit  of  ooaipioto 
U  IS  uafartuaalo  tbat  la  tbo  rsosnt 
OooMUttoo  oa  Appropnatioao  of 
of  ■spisssamuss  dsaling  witb 
Ott  aad  Oas  IMvlMoa  of  tbo  Intorior  Dt( 
tbo  isonisl  sitttotioo  Is  so  groaoty 
OS  to  nabo  it  oppoar  tbat  tbo  at 
iBd  sttidlos  vblob  tbo  OU  aad  Cos 
U  rrquMting  tbnmgb  tbo  Wotionai 
Oounell,  oro  soloiy  a  sarvic*  to 
oH  sad  goo  induotry.  Tbo  ooouaittoo 
port  furtbor  stotoo  tbat  iu  (OU  and 
OlTialaa)  oorvtco  to  isdastry  la  to 
taforauUloa  vblob 
wttbout  vtotetlag  tho  antitruat  lawa 
10  a  wboUy  uatnw  and  indofonalblo 
moat  whteb  woaM  ladieau  tiiat  tho 

upoe  la 
to  It. 
Tho  potrotoasa  bsdasHf  to  aMking 
c«r«  effort,  throat  tbo  BiSdbim  of  tho 
and  Goo  DMsiaa,  to  pravtds  tho  Army 
Mavy  aad  osbar  goitonsmoBtal  sgcneioo 
with  rsopoot  to  oU 
t 
lag  and  protoctkm  of  tbo  natlooal 
aMy  roqalro. 

TSUo  oCOrt  Is  being  ma^e  ta  punv 
tbo  soggootlon  bf  tbo  OoBunittoo  oi 

of  tbo 
This    ooBualttoe.    la 
to  OongroBS  roeogniaad  tbo 
job  done  by  the  petroleum  indi 


of 


t  and 


I  tbo  eroattaa  of  the 

iTeiopcaant,  a  natural 
Btlvo   acooaapllab- 
tlM  war.    Prior  to 
etweoB  tbo  polrolcam 
ral  OooamasoBt  were 
ad  bannonious.     Ma- 
for  ottabling  the  In- 
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Mr.  Speaker. 
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In  strange  cities,  from  which  we  being 
strangers  could  have  no  assured  protec- 
tion. 

But  Washington  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  "strange  city"  to  any 
American  who  chooses  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  Capital.  It  is  his  city,  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar sense:  he  Is  not  only  welcome 
here,  but  he  Is  here  by  special  right — a 
right  which  I  think  our  traffic  force  will 
have  to  learn  to  respect. 

This  lesson  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
completely  learned;  I  can  only  assume 
that  some  persistent  effort  is  being  made 
to  teach  it.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, there  are  still  a  few  policemen  on 
our  Washington  streets  who  might  make 
efficient,  or  at  least  formidable,  guards 
in  some  maximum-security  prison,  but 
who  lack  either  the  IntelllRcnce  or  the 
requisite  finesse  to  deal  with  the  Ameri- 
can motoring  public,  who  are  their  real 
employers. 

Personally.  I  have  already  observed 
two  such  occurrences  here  which  were 
made  unnecessarily  annoying  by  the  de- 
maanor  of  traffic-squad  officers.  Those 
I  hope  were  exceptional,  but  if  I  observe 
a  third.  I  am  going  to  do  a  little  investi- 
gating on  my  own  account  to  find  out 
Just  what  happens  down  here  to  my  con- 
stltutents  and  yours.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
they  imintentlonally  fall  afoul  of  some  of 
these  hard-boiled  babies  in  uniform. 
And  if  I  do.  I  intend  to  report  the  facts 
back  to  this  body,  and  ask  your  aid  in 
helping  make  WashlhRton  the  most  hos- 
pitable city  in  the  world  to  its  great  hosts 
of  visiting  drivers,  rather  than  the 
motorisu'  nightmare  It  now  sometimes 
appears. 

In  this  connection.  I  call  the  attention 
of  our  Members  to  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post  under  the  caption 
**8tnalblt  signs."  We  might  all  do  weU 
to  oomintnd  Director  Kenelpp's  efforts  in 
this  direction;  and  we  certainly  should 
commend  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
editorial  which  reads  as  follows:  "Life 
In  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  Is 
complex  enough  these  days  without  con- 
tinuing any  minor  vexations  we  can  do 
without." 

I  trust  that  those  responsible  for  the 
discipline  and  training  of  the  TrafBo 
Squad  will  not  think  I  am  aiming  at 
any  unreasonable  or  impossible  stand- 
ards of  perfection.  I  know  that  police- 
men are  human,  like  the  rest  of  us.  I 
know  that  they  sometimes  forget  their 
duty,  often  under  great  provocation. 
But  it  is  my  experience  that  a  few  Judi- 
ciously administered  suspensions  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  them  remember. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THS  8SNATI  OP  THS  ITMi'l'KL)  STATES 

Mondajf.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7 — Army  Day— J.  E.  Schaefer.  vice 
president  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co., 


WichiU.  Kans.,  addressed  the  WichiU 
Rotary  Club  on  the  subject.  Facts  on 
Air  Power.  Since  the  address  contains 
many  important  facts  concerning  the 
airplane  industry  and  its  relation  to 
world  security.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  speech  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Last  weelc  I  received  a  tetter  from  a  friend 
In  London  and  in  it  appeared  this  thought 
provoking  statement:  "Our  need  now.  as  I 
see  It,  is  no  longer  for  the  spirit  that  rises 
to  meet  common  danger  or  adversity,  but 
one  which  seeks  the  hidden  dangers  of  today 
and  rises  to  part  company  with  indifference 
and  complacency."  Our  own  Alf  Landon  put 
it  in  another  way  in  his  recent  Wichita 
speech  which  was  widely  commented  on  in 
New  York  papers.  Alf  said.  "We  must  keep 
alert  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
a  long-range,  stout-hearted  American  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people."  We 
have  won  a  war,  but  we  have  not  yet  won  a 
peace.  Indifference  and  complacency  can 
and  win  lose  that  peace  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  assume  international  obligations  in  ao- 
cordanee  with  circumstances  and  conditions 
growing  out  of  our  participation  in  World 
War  II.  Air  power  had  much  to  do  with  the 
final  results  of  that  war  and  will  by  direc- 
tion and  indirection  have  much  to  do  with 
any  peace  growing  out  of  it. 

We  here  in  Wichita  have  been  very  closely 
associated  with  an  important  segment  of  air 
power  and  the  results  it  achieved  during 
World  War  H.  We  know  what  it  meaiu  to 
work  long  hours  and  make  business  and  per- 
sonal adjustments  in  order  to  build  this  nec- 
essary air  power.  With  all  of  this  experience 
and  background.  I  am.  however,  wondering  It 
we  undersund  and  appreciate  ths  extent  to 
which  our  air  power  of  VJ-day  has  been  re- 
duced. You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that 
we  are  today  following  ths  aams  road  to  air- 
power  impotency  which  wt  followed  after 
World  War  I. 

In  1818,  we  increased  our  siroraft  produc- 
tion to  14.030  units  per  year.  This  fell  to 
780  units  in  1018.  Seventeen  aircraft  plants 
were  producing  airplanes  In  1818.  Three 
were  producing  aircraft  in  1898  when  the 
Morrow  Board  brought  out  Its  report  on  our 
aircraft  impotency.  This,  together  with  the 
Lindbergh  flight,  stimulated  aircraft  activity 
to  the  point  whsrs  It  was  barely  able  to  pull 
through  the  depression  years.  It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  we  at  Boelng-Wlchlta 
got  down  to  18  people  durtng  those  trying 
years. 

In  1BS9,  as  ths  wkr  clouds  began  to  gatheir, 
the  aircraft  industry  ranked  forty-fourth  in 
value  among  all  industries.  It  hsd  a  total 
annual  output  of  1378,000,000  for  aircraft  and 
engines  as  compared  with  84.038.000,000  for 
the  motor-vehicle  industry.  Aircraft  was 
sandwiched  in  between  the  sausage  and  candy 
industries.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
its  relative  Importance  and  position  in  18S8. 
■arly  in  1040,  a  60.000-alrplane  program  be- 
gan to  be  discussed.  I  well  remember  the 
Artt  knowledge  I  had  of  this  astronomical 
goal.  Oen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  then  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  came  to  Wichita  for  one  of 
his  periodic  vlsiu.  We  had  a  good  steak  din- 
ner at  the  stockyards  and  afterward  be  sug- 
gested that  I  arrange  for  the  guests  and  his 
staff  to  return  to  town  so  that  he  and  I  could 
drive  back  to  the  hotel  together.  Soon  after 
we  crossed  Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway, 
he  asScd  me  to  pull  over  to  the  curb,  for  he 
said  he  was  worried  and  wanted  to  talk  with 
me.  When  I  had  done  thU  and  had  parked, 
he  said.  "Earl,  what  I  am  telling  you  is  a 
deep  secret  at  the  moment,  but  within  a  few 
weeks  the  President  is  going  to  announce  a 
program  to  build  60,000  airplanes  per  year. 
That  is  more  airplanes  than  you  and  I  ever 


dreamed  of.  If  you  were  In  my  poeltioa 
and  had  60.000  airplanes  thrown  at  you,  what 
would  you  do?"  General  Arnold  asked.  I 
thanked  him  for  this  inquisitive  compliment 
and  told  him  that  my  first  act  would  Im  to 
catch  my  breath.  "Well."  he  replied,  "the 
first  thing  I  will  have  to  do  is  Ualn  plloU  and 
that  is  where  you  come  in.  We  will  need 
training  planes  and  I  am  going  to  expect 
Wichita  to  buUd  them  for  me." 

WichiU  did  Just  that,  and  later  on,  after 
we  went  through  the  agony  of  Pearl  Harbor 
In  December  of  1041,  we  were  given  other 
Jobs  to  do.  In  every  instance  Wichita  came 
through  with  its  quota,  until  the  total  mili- 
tary aircraft  production  throughout  the 
country  early  in  1844  reached  8.000  airplanes 
per  month. 

Becaiise  of  the  many  models  of  different 
and  varying  sises  and  the  attendant  diffi- 
culty in  properly  describing  production  in 
terms  of  airplane  units,  the  aircraft  industry 
and  the  armed  services  finally  agreed  on 
pounds  of  air-frame  weight  as  a  proper  tjasis 
for  measuring  productive  capacity.  Pounds 
of  air-frame  weight  simply  mean  pounds  of 
airplane  structure  exclusive  of  engine,  pro- 
pellers, and  accessories.  It  Is  essentially  the 
wings,  control  surfaces,  landing  gear,  and 
body  of  an  airplane  Theae  0.000  airplanes 
per  month,  which  represented  the  peak  of 
our  air-frame  production  in  1044,  totaled 
approximately  265.000,000  pounds  of  air- 
frame weight  exclusive  of  spare  paru.  Spares 
must  have  added  another  10  or  15  percent. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  aircraft  industry, 
for  the  5-year  period  between  1040  and  1045, 
produced  818.000.000.000  worth  of  aircraft  and 
engines  for  World  War  II.  This  averages 
nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars  per  year. 
Remember  the  automobile  industry  was  a 
84,000.000,000  industry  in  10S8.  Prom  a  dlsqr 
production  peak  of  365.000,000  pounds  of  air 
frame  In  1844.  military  aircraft  production 
fell  to  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  air-frame 
weight  in  December  1840.  or  to  one-elghtleth 
of  lu  1814  level  and  one-sixth  of  the  1841 
level,  the  last  year  before  World  War  II. 
Prom  1830  to  1888,  8S0.000.000  per  year  were 
spent  for  military  aircraft  and  engines. 
Prom  1840  to  1048.  80,800,000,000  per  year 
were  spent  for  military  aircraft  and  engines. 
Proper  and  wise  planning  during  peaceUme 
might  have  saved  billions  during  the  war. 
might  even  bsvs  prsvsnted  It  from  happen- 
ing. Proper  and  wise  planning  Is  the  basis 
of  our  concern  today. 

Now,  let's  see  how  the  present  low  levels 
of  Industry  activity  thresten  national  secu- 
rity. Let  us  examine  a  typical  development 
schedule  for  an  airplane  with  which  we  hers 
in  WichiU  are  familiar— the  B-38.  In  1888. 
we  entered  Into  a  Oovemment  experUnenUl 
development  contract  which,  in  1838,  Anally 
eulmlnated  In  a  definition  of  the  mUlUry 
characteristics  for  the  B-88— 8  years  were 
required  for  this. 

I  doubt  that  so  long  a  period  of  time 
would  be  required  for  similar  work  today, 
since  great  progress  was  made  during  the 
war  toward  a  modem  definition  of  military 
characteristics  as  applied  to  aircraft  con- 
struction. Prom  this  poUit  forward,  how- 
ever, the  time  element  Is  ImporUnt  and  It 
is  doubtful  that  for  any  completely  new 
airplane  a  time  lag  of  approximately  5  years 
between  the  design  approval  contract  dau 
and  the  maximum  wartime  production  peak 
could  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  first  design-anproved  contract  for 
the  B-38  was  let  in  1940  and  the  first  flight 
of  the  experimental  XB-39  was  made  in  1842. 
Early  In  1043  the  first  production  model  came 
off  the  lines.  All  of  this  was  accomplished 
with  unlimited  funds  and  a  priority  second 
only  to  the  atomic  bomb,  officially  called  the 
Manhattan  project.  In  the  spring  of  1844. 
the  first  B-29's  went  overseas.  As  you  will 
weU  recall,  these  first  B-39  airplanes  came 
from  WichiU.  In  1846,  five  years  after  the 
first  design-approved  contract  was  let.  four 
plants  were  producing  B-39's.    Tlxey  were 
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be  In  the  design  and  de- 
itagea  today. 

lay.  the  B-a9  has  been  axircs^^ded 
the  control  turtaeea  and  outer- 
for  which  are  produoad  here  In 
WIcbtta.    Tbe  remaining  aaHBrtttaa  are  be- 
ing prodDoa  1  and  th?  atrplaae  aaaambled  in 
^nt.    Boeing!  Bucceaaor  to  the 
B-93     It  la  estimated  that  ap- 
2.000.000     engineering     man> 
be  required  to  dealgB  and  de- 
eeloy  th»  B  -81.    In  eonnaettcm  with  the  re- 
development   aapecta    of    atr 
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top  Aaalitant  Bariattrlw  from 
ipartmant.  and  top  repreaenta- 
Ue«a  from  tea  CAA  and  CAB.  The  report  of 
thla  All  Co  irdlnatlng  Committee  tutunltted 
In  October  IMS.  Indicatea  that  the  currant 
unaetued  titernaUonal  altuaUon  requlraa  a- 
■ttbatenUal  striking  force  ready  at  all  Umea 
to  oooBvaO  In  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace.  Ttu  committee's  study  abowod  that 
apprOKlmat  ily  60i)00.000  poundi  «C  MlUtniY 
air-frame  a  sight  annually,  or  roogbly  HMak- 
tng  ftJOO  al  rplansa.  are  required  to  malntato 
ttk  stnklxg  force.  "After  maintenance  of 
world  paaa  la  aaaured  and  a  subatantlal  da- 
graa  of  dlai  brmamant  has  takan  place" — and 
thla  la  quel  td  fMa  the  ooounlttee's  report— 
"thla  aunuj  i  proddOttoB  of  njtOOJXO  pounda 
of  T*****T  ilr*frama  weight  oould  be  haired." 
Aa  fOB  we]  1  kxM>w.  we  hava  not  yet  arriyad 
at  a  place  where  the  malntonanoo  \t  ^orld 
peace  Is  vi  U  enough  aaaured.  nor  haa  there 
bean  the  si  ibatanUal  degree  of  dlaarmamant 
oOBtampIat  td  to  aaaxmia  the  degree  of  safety 
If  Tlsil  by  such  a  reduction  In  slrcrsXt  pro- 
dxKtlon  po  entlal.  so  we  should  now  be  pro- 
ducing api  iToxlmately  60.000.000  po\inds  of 
military  al -ftame  annually. 

In  aplte  xf  these  recommandatlona  by  the 
Air  Ooardix  atlng  Oasnxnlttaa,  our  actual  mili- 
tary prodw  tloo  to  1048  wan  IXBOO.OOO  pounda 
of  alr-trano  weight.  B—amhsr  theae  fig- 
urea,  pleaai .  Sixty  million  pounds  la  the  ra- 
q\iired  mil  tary  production  leTel  set  by  the 
Air  CDordi  lating  CMMBlllaa  for  ready  de- 
fenae  and  i  spld  exponatai  of  tba  aircraft  to- 
dustry  un£  sr  current  cocdltlona  of  unreei. 
SO.OOO.OOO  I  lotmda  Is  the  abaolute  minimum 
to  ptrioilt  :  apld  expansion  after  world  peace 
aaaoM  asau:  ed;  but.  to  1948  we  produced  only 
ISJOOOOO  poonda  of  mllttary  alr-frama 
weight.  A  so  ramember  that  the  United  Ba- 
tloiu  Chan  er  aasumea  that,  to  the  beginning 
at  I  Mat,  as  are  to  keep  the  peace  by  an- 
fontag  ttt  peace.  The  ITnlted  Ifatlona, 
UMTifbre,  1  a  order  to  be  at  all  etfectlTc.  must 
bo  fii^|»i«™'  gated  by  air  power,  for  XTN  effee- 
tleenaaa  to  Eiaaed  on  strength — not  woatniiM 
To  ba  Boi »  apadflo— air  powv  to  tBo  only 
f  orea  Wtmm  a  fkara  trvm  the  United  Slaifeoi. 

IT  the  P  ■csldent*s  ctirrcnt  poUcy  of  flrm- 
naaa  with  tuasla — a  policy  to  which  I  thtok 
most  of  ua  rabacrlbe — should  result  to  a  "put 
up  or  shot  op  situation"  the  aircraft  todua- 
try  to  curr<>ntly  to  no  pcaltlon  to  ftilflll  the 
requlreoMita  of  that  MtuattOB.  It  would 
take  18  mo  ittoa  to  a  y«v«  to  aoUbUah  reaaon- 
bble  produ  Man  of  modem  mlBtary  aircraft. 
Thtowaaa  aorprlaa  to  many  of  our  Congreae- 
man  and  I  snatora  to  wBom  X  toM  thto  story 
woak  bafbia  last.  It  wotdd  Bo  dlArult.  if 
not  tmpoa  iMa.  to  eean  start  productug  tba 
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aliarart  wltB  which  wa  ended  World  War  n 
insMe  of  at  laasC  1  yaor  and  poaalbly  IB 
iwM»^t>i»  Aa  many  of  you  know,  sobstatw 
tiaUy  all  of  the  jiga,  dlaa.  and  lUiurea  for 
pcodudi^  B-a9's  to  Wichita,  costing  ap» 
proximately  M8.000.000  to  de\elop  antf  build, 
were  destroyed  and  sold  for  Jtmk.  ThlO* 
figure  to  exclusWe  of  the  facility  eoet  whMl^ 
Includes  buildings  and  machine  tools  and  1 
which  are  preaently  available  for  emergency 
use.  Thto  fadUty  coat  was  83^.000.000.  AU 
of  th<-  B-29  jlKS.  dies,  and  fixtures  would 
have  to  be  rebuUt  before  we  could  again 
start  jiroductlon  of  that  model  snd  for  any 
new  model  these  tooto  would  not  unly  havo 
to  be  built  but  to  many  Inatancea  dmlgned 
and  engineered  for  hlgh-productloB  ootput. 
Other  plants  throughout  the  country  are  tn 
very  much  the  same  attnatlon  with  resoect 
to  military  aircraft  prodBCtloa.  Now  what 
should  be  done? 

Plrst  of  all.  I  would  want  to  empbaatoe 
the  fart  that  we  In  the  aircraft  Industry 
aa  mu<;h  Interested  to  saving  tax  money 
any  group  cf  buatoeasmen  We.  however, 
want  to  save  It  by  Judtctotis  spendtof 
through  proper  planning.  We  have  to  spend 
money  where  It  neads  to  be  spent  but  letH  1 
be  sure  to  spend  It  a»haoa  It  will  do  the 
good  Aa  an  Industry,  we  want  to  be  aelf- 
supporting  and  seJf-anstalntog.  To  aooom- 
pltoh  thto  requlrea  an  imderaUndlng  cf  tho 
scope  of  aviation.  AvUtlon  to  global  to  Ito 
(•spocta — mtlltarlly  aa  wall  aa  eonmerclally. 
It  pcovldaa  one  of  the  beat  poaalble  anawaro 
to  tho  Indatermlnate  time  and  apace  tactofB  | 
In  the  physical  eqvathm  of 
reaa.  DndaratandlnB  thlB.  JN 
ate  why  wa  at  Boataig.  for  exampto. 
iiiltoa  the  full  potential  market  for 
Stratocmtoera  to  a  war-torn  world.  Wa  : 
have  pssrs  to  properly  organlaa  and 
thto  aurket.  We  want  peace,  but  wa 
tt  to  bo  realtotle  to  oar  approach  toi 
U  to  not  here,  and  at  the 
It  to  toOt  Immtoent.  80.  to  order  to 
piaa  mm  organlaatlana  and  development 
graoa.  wa  of  the  induatry  are  advocating: 

rirat.  a  constantly  np-to-dato  8-yaar 
gram  which  will — 

(a)  Iktabllsh  the  Nation's  annoal  raq\ 
mMito  to  advanced  aircraft; 

(b)  Determine  the  slse  of  the  todtjatr 
program  nscssssry  to  produce  theae  aircraft 
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(c)  Davtoe  SMana  and  procedurea  to 
rapid  aapanalon  poaalble  for  the  indusuy. 

Secondly,  we  advocate  procurement 
latlon  and  procedurea  which  will  asaura 
moat  aAdant  execution  of  thto  &-yeai 
gram. 

Third,  and   moat  Important,  we  adi 
an  Ail  Policy  Board  astabUahed  by 
and  operating  on   the  highest  policy   Ic 
Thto  Board  would  be  directly  charged 
the   doTcIopment    and   matotenanca   of 
power.    It  to  my  firm  belief  that  only  throt 
the  adoption  of  such  a  program  can  we 
pubUe  funds  wtoely  and  economically  and 
the  same  time  be  prepared  to  back  up 
eral  Kvana  and  yotir  aons  and  mine  with 
air  power  which  they  will  need  whan  and 
a  "Bhow-down"  comas. 
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KZTENSION  OF  REliIARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OW  OKIO 

01  THB  HOUSB  OP  BXPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Mondaf.  AprU  2t.  1947 

Mr.  JONSS  of  Obio.    Mr. 
when  the  nppraprlntion  bill  for  the 
pdrtment  of  the  interior  wu  before 
Hoqse  test  week.  I  nude  some  remarks  1 
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ment  appropriation  would  be  hard-pressed 
to  find  Justification  for  the  extravagant 
chargaa  and  countercharges  which  various 
partlea  to  the  dtopute  have  made. 

The  wisdom  of  some  of  the  cuts  may  be 
debatable.  But  It  to  difficult  to  take  seriously 
Secretary  Krug's  contention  that  the  reduc- 
tions ordered  "might  be  enough  to  set  off  a 
major  depression."  or  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
pronouncement  from  his  predecessor,  Harold 
Ickes.  that  the  Republicans  responsible  for 
the  slash  are  "political  vandals"  In  the  serv- 
ice of  "Eastern  exploitation."  By  the  same 
token.  It  to  a  little  silly  for  the  Republican 
spokesman.  Representative  Jones  of  Ohio, 
to  be  accxislng  the  President  and  Mr.  Krug 
of  a  plot  to  keep  control  of  $24,000,000,000 
to  frosen  or  Inactive  funds  so  that  they  can 
tise  It  to  the  1948  campaign  "In  an  effort  to 
whip  every    Republican   Ckjngressman." 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  the  House  has 
approved  $161,413,513  for  the  Department 
for  the  1948  fiscal  year.  The  requested  ap- 
propriation was  $295,420,420.  This  cut  has 
been  most  severely  criticized  In  Its  applica- 
tion to  construction  work  under  the  Depart- 
ment's reclsmstlon  program,  and  the  ques- 
tion 18  to  what  extent,  if  any,  thto  acttially 
wlU  cripple  the  program. 

Some  time  ago,  as  an  an tl -Inflationary 
msaaure,  the  President  froze  a  portion  of  the 
Department's  funds,  the  effect  being  to  con- 
aerre  materials  for  other  and  more  urgent 
purposes  and  to  check  the  flow  of  money  toto 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Under  thto  freeze 
order,  according  to  Mr.  Jonks,  the  Depart- 
ment tn  1947  was  authorized  to  spend  cmly 
$162,750,000  on  construction.  He  also  sajrs 
that  with  the  new  but  reduced  appropria- 
tion plus  unfrozen  funds,  the  Department 
will  have  25  percent  more  to  spend  on  con- 
struction than  would  have  been  poaalble 
under  the  President's  order. 

Possibly  this  to  not  enough.  Or  It  may 
result  In  a  situation  which  toterferea  with 
the  bast  long-range  planning.  But,  at  all 
events.  It  would  not  seem  to  produce  a  re- 
sult which  Justifles  the  extremely  Intem- 
perate criticism  which  has  been  hesped  upon 
the  beads  of  the  Republican  Congressmen. 
Economy  to  alwaya  a  painful  operation  and 
It  can  eaally  be  carried  to  a  potot  that  to 
harmful  to  the  long  run.  But  to  our  present 
fiscal  condition  every  feasible  reduction  to 
expendlttires  to  desirable,  and  those  who 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  particular  cuts 
should  not  lapae  into  the  error  of  confus- 
ing sheer  ahuslveness  with  totelligent  crit- 
icism. 
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OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ABXAKBAS 

W  THi  HOD8B  OP  REPRBSENTATTVKS 
Monday,  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
ceiving expressions  of  Interest  and  con- 
cern from  their  districts,  and  especially 
agricultural  districts,  with  reference  to 
next  year's  program  administered  by  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, successor  to  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  AAA  program. 

Many  of  the  farmers  and  those  asso- 
ciated in  agricultural  pursuits  are  tre- 
mendously Interested  in  continuing  the 
program  of  soil-building  practices,  pre- 
serving our  soil  and  building  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  hear.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
recession  and  the  possibility  of  a  depres- 
sion.   As  I  have  said  many  times,  if  the 


farmers  of  this  Nation  are  prosperous  we 
will  have  a  prosperous  Nation.  The 
farmers  are  the  first  of  our  people  to  be 
hurt  by  any  recess  in  business  or  general 
depression.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
a  prosperous  Nation  we  are  going  to  have 
not  only  to  preserve  but  build  our  soil, 
prevent  continued  erosion  and  the  devas- 
tation of  this  greatest  of  our  resources. 

I  believe  in  economy,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures In  any  governmental  program.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  economy  to  permit  the 
continued  depletion  of  our  resources  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural Industry  in  the  future.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  opinion  more  essential 
than  a  well-rounded  agricultural  pro- 
gram. Yet  there  is  no  group  of  people  in 
this  country  more  disturbed  today  than 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  because  they 
are  fearful  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
them.  There  is  a  determined  effort  being 
made  to  make  a  drastic  reduction  in 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and,  in  fact, 
to  completely  eliminate  a  part  oi  the  pro- 
gram so  basic  to  the  agricultural  indus- 
try such  as  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  Federal  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram, the  school-lunch  program,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  remem- 
bering that  we  have  a  definite  commit- 
ment for  the  next  2  years  of  price-sup- 
port loans  and  purchases. 

Among  other  communications  I  have 
had  from  my  district,  I  havt  received  a 
statement  of  appreciation  from  a  com- 
mittee of  outstanding  men  for  the  Con- 
gress having  given  agriculture  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, restore  our  soil,  and  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  farm  popula- 
tion. With  that  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  transmits  a  statement  on  the  history 
of  the  AAA  program,  its  importance.  Its 
accomplishments  and  why  have  the 
AAA.  Because  these  statements  express 
so  well  the  importance  of  this  program 
and  the  need  for  the  future  stabiUty  of 
the  agricultural  Industry,  I  include  them 
in  the  Record,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Apprzcution 

To  the  Congressional  Members  who  have 
made  possible  the  program  of  conservation 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dtotrlct,  who 
have  given  a  helping  hand  to  the  custodians 
of  our  s6lls  during  thto  generation,  and  who 
have  given  agriculture  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  our  national  economy,  who  have 
made  possible  the  restoration  of  our  soUs. 
who  have  lifted  our  farm  poputotlon  from 
the  depths  of  bankruptcy  to  a  liigher  level  of 
prosperity  and  who  have  given  assurance  of 
a  secure  and  sound  agriculture  for  future 
generations. 

In  behalf  of  farmers  and  other  cotmty  com- 
mitteemen In  this  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, we  the  undersigned,  express  our  moat 
stocere  thanks. 

Bail  N.  llAariMDALt, 
Chairman,  Hemp$tead  County. 
BRirrnrs  Habrctx, 
Chairman,  Union  County. 

JAMCS  B.  CSAkLT, 

Chairman.  Nevada  County. 

BoT  H.  BBsmzLD. 
CJuLirmmn.  Chicot  County. 

BisroaT  or  tbiplx-a 
The    sgrlculttiral    conservation    program 
was  toaugurated  to  the  year  1936.    At  that 
time  agriculture  waa  to  a  state  ot  bank- 
ruptcy.   SUbility  of  agricultural  prlcea  had 


been  lost.  In  order  to  survive,  agricultural 
people  were  forced  to  drain  every  ounce  of 
fertility  possible  from  the  soil.  Large  acre- 
ages were  planted;  prices  dropped. 

The  foUowlng  year  an  even  larger  acreage 
was  necessary  to  furntoh  the  bare  essentlato 
needed  for  existence.  It  was  apparent  to 
everyone  that  something  had  to  be  done,  aa 
our  soito  were  becoming  entirely  depleted 
and  erosion  was  on  a  rampage.  As  a  result 
of  the  above,  health,  education,  and  com- 
munity life  were  seriously  affected.  No  new 
soils  could  be  cleared  and  no  longer  could  a 
move  to  new  and  fresher  lands  be  made. 

These  conditions  were  responsible  for  the 
Inatiguratlon  of  our  first  control  program. 
Compulsory  allotments  were  placed  on  the 
planted  acreage  of  cotton  to  the  Seventh 
Congressional  Dtotrlct.  Thto  program  waa 
not  dictatorial.  It  vros  very  democratic  to 
that  before  thto  program  could  be  put  into 
eOect,  It  had  to  be  approved  by  a  referendum 
requiring  two-thirds  approval  of  aU  cotton 
producers  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  thto  program  was 
the  turning  potot  of  our  agricultural  unrest 
and  devastation.  With  allotmenu.  a  smaller 
acreage  was  devoted  to  cotton ,  thus  allowing 
thousands  of  acres  to  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  Thto  gave  that  diverted  acreage  an 
opportunity  to  rest  and  regain  some  of  Its 
lost  fertUlty.  Serious  thought  was  given  to 
the  future.  Analysto  was  made  erf  our  soils' 
bank  account,  revealing  a  great  deficit.  The 
accounts  had  been  overdrawn  lor  a  hundred 
years  and  stUl  wlthdrawato  were  being  made. 
Eroded  fields,  washes,  and  gullies  took  on  the 
appearance  of  a  gtont  octopus  with  millions 
of  arms  reaching  Into  our  solto,  carrying  them 
toto  our  streams  on  down  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  no  longer  produce  and  stabiilzs 
our  economy. 

The  second  Important  achievement  of  thto 
program  was  the  opportunity  given  far  mere 
to  predict  the  Income  from  the  crop  year. 
With  allotments  as  a  production-con- 
trol measure,  cotton  loans  gtiaranteed  a 
mtolmum  price  at  harvest  time.  Thto  gave 
farm  producers  the  opportunity  to  use  fore- 
sight for  the  first  time  in  planning  a  budget 
for  the  year.  With  average  weather  farm 
producers  could  have  confidence  and  look  to 
the  future  not  as  something  to  fear  but 
rather  as  a  dream  to  be  conquered.  Debta 
were  paid  off.  Banks  exchanged  their  mort- 
gages for  cash  and  once  again  became  sound. 
Thto  new  stabUlty  and  economy  on  the  farm 
influenced  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

With  thto  chaoa  conquered  there  only  re- 
mained to  be  round  the  solution  of  the  to- 
securlty  of  weather,  seasons,  and  toaeeta. 
In  1942  the  first  cotton  crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram was  put  toto  effect.  With  thto.  farm 
producers  could  look  to  the  futtire  and  plan 
on  an  equal  with  todustry  and  business.  At 
the  time  of  planttog,  with  crop  Insurance, 
a  prodxicer  to  guaranteed  a  minimum  pro- 
duction and  throtigh  cotton  loans  to  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  price  for  thto  cotton. 
No  longer  are  weather,  insects,  and  price  fluc- 
tuations a  -ear. 

With  fear  and  uncertatoty  eradicated  and 
a  somewhat  higher  standard  of  tocome  guar- 
anteed, more  and  more  thought  and  effort 
Wjuld  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
sou  conservatlcm.  A  study  had  revealed 
that  one-fotirth  of  the  total  top  toil  ot 
Arkansas  had  been  lost  to  erosion,  and 
that  approximately  a  third  more  had  loat 
more  than  one-half  of  lU  top  soU.  These 
were  alarming  figures  when  It  was  learned 
that  It  took  several  thousand  years  to  build 
thto  top  soil.  Muddy  rivers  to  Arkansas  re- 
flected the  loss  of  tocome,  health,  and  secu- 
rity. The  next  Important  finding  was  that 
plants  do  not  thrive  on  soUs  alone.  It  was 
fotind  that  there  wwe  needed  mtoerato  that 
nature  had  put  to  the  solto  to  add  life  and 
strength  to  the  plant.  In  direct  relations  to 
thto  It  was  fotmd  that  man  and  animal  must 
obtoto  their  supply  of  necessary  mtoerato 
from  the  same  source— our  soils. 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


Uf  TEE  BOU8K  OP  RXPRSSXirTATnm 

Mondav,  AprU  2<.  1M7 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
SUtioQ  WTBF  on  April  19.  1947: 

Dhv  fMHkda  ot  tbe  Tripla  Ciuaa  and  my 
rin^i— Innal  dtouict.  I  am  braaUoff  away 
from  Waablnctoo  aazt  week  to  keep  a  data 
wltb  old  friends.  An  Invitation  has  been 
tendered  me  by  lir.  Martin  Casterlln. 
send  national  rapreaanUtlve.  tr  attand 
dlanar  next  Friday  oviatag  la  aiy  >""<» 
yoor  botaa  library  ta  JofeaaOB  Ct^.  ipaaani 
by  tba  Btoobm  County  Townaand  oiganlia  ■  i 
tloa. 

Tbto  occaakm  will  afford  ma  tba  cbanca 
coufar  and  talk  with  Triple  Cities'  frlen< 
who  are  dedicated  to  Amerlcani.  m  and  to 
tba  aurvtral  of  our  graat  country.  TO  thoaa 
wbo  wrtta  ma  for  paraonal  intaralawa  X  suf-_. 
gest  you  eooM  to  thto  dinaar  la  yoi 
library  to  Jotanna  City  nest  Frtdaqp 
I  will  ba  glad  to  aea  you  and  to  convaraa 
wltb  you  after  the  program  to  over. 

Tou  will  alao  ba  latareatad  to  learn  tbat 
I  bava  a  mmagT  o(  ipaclal  slgnUlcaiice  ^j 
tbe  paople  of  Brooaa  CDtmty  arbich  I  ar*"" 
dellvar  at  this  affair.  It  wUl  contain  a  f« 
quaMona  and  will  call  for  aoma  ani 
wblili  aa|ii*  to  ba  cleared  op  by  a  bandful 
of  paneas  ai^isad  ta  ameartag  your  Con- 
li  aeamaa  IMi  taadful  u  (Unc«vuily  ^*-^^ 
to  subaentva  aad  aadarcovar  groupa.  and  t 
want  to  kaow  a  law  thlngi  about  bow  cloa«_, 
tbay  rauUy  are  to  un-American  acttTttJea. 

All  In  all.  my  ramarks  at  this  dinner 
Townaand  friends  ara  glrlng  me  nart  Frt 
win  be  direct  and  to  tba  patotmd  arUl 
inaplred   by  booeety  aai  itoaHlty  of  pt 
tba  part  a<  your  OOBcraaaman  tn 
for  atralcbtforward  and  progreaati 

Mat.    Let  la  drl»a  out  tbe  pbr-" 

^n^  main  AaMrlca  safe  for  our  dtlaens. 

Tcmlgitit.  I  want  you  folks  to  know 
I  am  agflnst  the  propoaal  of  diarftaf  %  ( 
poatage  for  the  praaaai  ptay  poateard. 

Ity  of  psopla  now  groaning  under  tbe  b'l 
coat  of  UTtoff.    It  to  unfair  to  tba  publ 
wbtcb  often  dapanda  oa  aendlng  lm| 
meaMtH  tm  a  paoay.  ^ 

^^B  tf^f fltttf  tfefll^P  BdfttlflB*  8OBtt0  QflB0l 

that  doubUnt  tba  coal  of  tba  penny 
la  tba  only  way  the  OoramnMat  eaa 
tba  laereaMa  la  pay  for  poatal  «Bf ' 
eoata  for  Mrrlcaa.    Tbat  to  pura  bua 
Poat  CMca  DepartaMnt  baa  alwaya 
paying  propuaiuon:  In  fact.  It  to  oao  o( 
very  law  Fadaral  DapanoMaia  Ibat  aia 
tuaiatati)g 

X  «en't  baltara  fott  fMfla  want  to  pay 
caaU  to  aaad  a  poataard  and  I  tbtnk  It 
uartaMMMa  to  Mil  yaa  to  pay  ibat  mu< 

ruling  a  law.  altbo^ifb  I  lappoaa  tboaa  - 
favor  tbto  incraaaa  ara  prepared  to  at* 
roller  It  through. 

Tba  American  paopla  ara  ta  dlstraaa 
tba  rlatng  of  living  coata  wblcb  to  cootlnut 
In  aplta  of  pi  omtaae  gtraa  oa  by  tboaa  ~^ 
can  control  tb«BL    Aa  tta  haad  of  a  fa 
of  aix.  I  deplon  tlMsa  ttrrttc  prloM  ta 
of  a  good  insoaia     I  aaa  at  a  Haa  ta 
•taad  bow  tha  aawaaa  all 


lenta  with  prlcea 

to  do  aometblng 

living.    Therefore. 

the  matter  to  tba 

,  Introdtidng  a  raao- 

|lu nation-proof  and 

[pact  to  have  raady 
Ik  reads  as  foUowa: 

[la  tbe  sentiment  of 
aa  possible  the 
with  an  Inflation- 
dollar,  that  sbaU 
anaral  ptu'chaalDf 
win  no  longer  ba 
ions  la  the  general 
1-83:  nor  by  long- 
lormal  prices  as  In 
jflatlonary  preesura 
ices  aa  now  being 
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Retoivtd  by  the  Minneaota  Societp  of  Cer^ 
tified  PvbUe  Aecouutanta  duly  assembled. 
That  the  foregoing  inequitable  altuatlon  be 
called  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  that  the  Congress  be  urged 
to  enact  auch  remedial  legislation  as  is  necca- 
sary,  to  the  end  that  the  Federal  Income-t&x 
burden  of  a  taxpayer  shall  not  be  different  If 
be  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  39  common-law- 
property  States  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  0  community-property 
States:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tbat  a  copy  of  tbla  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  tbe  House  of 
Repreaentatlvea  and  to  each  United  States 
Senator  and  that  it  be  given  appropriate 
publicity. 


Wood-Palp  Paper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVXB 

Monday.  AprU  28,  1947 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Riooao.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Sun  of  March  31.  1847: 

Wooo-PULP  PAPia  Piasr  Mads  m  Umns 
STAxa  80  TEAsa  Acq  BurrH  Co..  in  Lb, 
Mass..  Uaao  Wooo  Oaoai*  st  Qixman  Ma- 

CMINKS 

(By  Btstir  Tale  Smith) 
In  Pebruary  of  thla  year  North  American 
newsprint  production  reached  a  record  high 
of  433.607  tons,  and  in  IMS  tbe  production 
of  all  grades  of  paper  made  from  wood  pulp 
amounted  to  more  than  10.000.000  tons.  Yet. 
It  was  only  80  yeara  ago  thto  week  that  the 
first  abaat  ot  paper  made  from  ground  wood 
In  America  was  manufactured  In  my  father'a 
paper  mills  In  Lee.  Mass.  Now  wood-pulp 
paper  production  In  North  America  to  valued 
at  approximately  $600,000,000  annually. 

Prior  to  1867  paper  manufacturers  had  ex- 
perimented with  wood  a«  a  basU  for  p^wr  for 
rtarartae.  and  in  1830  an  Ohio  newspaper,  the 
OWWifuid  Messenger,  printed  a  single  edi- 
tion on  a  paper  made  from  wood  shavings. 
SlmlUrly  in  1868.  the  Boston  Journal  printed 
one  edition  on  a  wood -fiber  paper.  Tbe  re- 
duction of  wood  for  this  paper  was  by  a 
chemical  process  that  did  not  prove  suc- 
ceeaful.  and  tt  was  not  until  March  18,  1867.' 
tbat  the  first  paper  waa  succeasfully  made 
from  ground -wood  pulp  by  the  Smith  Paper 
Oo.  in  one  of  Its  five  paper  mills. 

Tbe  story  of  the  experiment  has  often 
been  told  to  me  by  my  father,  the  late  Wel- 
lington Smitb.  and  by  tbe  late  Predarlck 
WUrtBbach.  tbe  man  wbo  made  the  ground - 
wood  pulp,  at  a  small  pulp  mill— the  first  in 
America — in  the  hamlet  of  CurtlsvUIe  In  the 
town  of  Stockbridge  among  the  Berkshire 
Hllto  of  Maaaachuaetts. 


iiMSNTa  aaouN  in  iat4 

As  far  back  as  1864  a  Frenchman  named 
MeUler  lataraatad  my  graat-uncla,  Blaur 
Smith,  and  bto  then  partner  In  paper  manu- 
facturing, Cyrtu  West  Field,  in  a  mscbina  U 
hto  Invention  to  make  paper  out  of  wood. 
Tbe  result  was  a  fair  paper  made  out  ot  baaa- 
wood,  but  It  was  far  from  being  tbe  same 
quality  as  to  now  made  from  wood.  When 
my  father  entered  tbe  company  in  1860  news- 
print paper  waa  aelling  at  34  cents  a  pound, 
or  9480  a  ton,  as  against  a  price  of  S88  to 
•100  on  moat  contracts  today.  The  idea  of 
making  paper  out  of  wood  kept  going  orar 


and  over  in  my  father's  mind.  He  got  Prof. 
Paul  Ansel  Chadboume  of  Williams  College 
to  experiment  in  making  ground -wood  paper 
stock  by  filing  and  scraping  wood  under 
water,  and  although  the  prooeaa  was  patented 
It  did  not  turn  out  to  be  practical. 

Meanwhile  in  Germany  a  paper  maker 
named  Gottfried  Keller  and  hto  friend  Hein- 
rlch  Voelter.  a  paper-mill  mechanic,  atudied 
wasp  nests  tbat  are  made  out  of  paper  and 
pondered  tbe  idea  for  a  few  months:  then, 
together,  they  decided  to  experiment  and  try 
to  inUUte  tbe  prooees  of  tbe  wasp.  They 
started  to  granulate  wood  with  a  large  grind- 
stone, and  Instead  of  the  wasp's  saliva  they 
used  water.  Thto  gave  them  a  pulp  similar 
to  a  rag  pulp,  but  not  so  fibrous  or  tough,  so 
they  added  a  small  proportion  of  rags  and 
found  they  could  make  the  material  into  a 
pi^wr  with  good  tensile  strength,  and  one 
tbat  would  quickly  absorb  printing  Ink. 
Voelter  Invented  a  machine  for  grinding  tbe 
wood  Into  a  pulp. 

OCaiCAN    MACHINCS    TTSXB 

In  tbe  siunmer  of  1866.  Theodore  Stoinway. 
then  the  head  of  tbe  piano  manufacturing 
Industry  in  America,  told  two  of  his  frtonds. 
Albrecht  and  Rudolph  Pagenstecher,  tbat 
paper  was  being  made  successfully  from 
wood  In  Germany,  and  suggested  the  possi- 
bilities of  profit  being  made  of  the  venttire 
here  in  America.  Rudolph  Pagenstecher 
made  a  trip  to  hto  homeland  and  investi- 
gated the  matter.  He  was  delegated  by  tbe 
others  to  purcbaae  two  of  the  m&chinee  In- 
vented by  Voelter.  These  arrived  in  America 
in  December  1866  In  charge  of  an  Ingenloua 
worker  In  wood  and  metal  named  Frederick 
Wurtzbach,  whose  Inventions  later  on  not 
only  Increased  the  quality  but  also  the  quan- 
tity ot  wood-pulp  paper.  To  Wurtsbach  the 
newsprint  paper  milto  of  America  owe  a  great 
debt 

In  the  meantime  the  Pagenstechers  had 
gone  up  to  the  Berkshires  and  had  inter- 
ested Wellington  Smith,  then  the  active 
bead  of  the  Smith  Paper  Co.  in  the  idea. 
They  financed  and  built  a  pxilp  mill  in  the 
nearby  hamlet  of  Curtlsvllle.  At  that  time 
Lee  was  the  largest  paper-manufacturing 
center  in  the  country;  it  had  cheap  and 
abundant  water  power  and  Its  nearby  hills 
were  covered  with  poplar  and  spruce.  Today, 
only  the  five  mills  of  the  Smith  Paper  Co. 
remain  tbere,  making  a  different  grade  of 
high-class  paper. 

In  the  early  days  of  March  1867,  after 
much  experimentation,  tbe  first  ground 
wood  that  locked  like  a  reasonable  product 
came  over  the  feed  belt  at  the  Curtlsvllle 
mill.  It  was  put  into  hogsheads  and  hauled 
to  the  Ooltunbla  mill  of  the  Smith  Paper 
Co.  In  Lee.  The  first  rxm  vras  made  on 
March  18,  and  after  sonM  further  experi- 
mentation Wellington  Smith  was  able  to  sell 
the  entire  product  of  two  of  the  paper  milto 
to  newspapers  at  a  much  reduced  price  from 
that  paid  for  rag  newsprint.  The  Smiths 
paid  8  cents  a  potud  for  tbe  groimd-wood 
pulp. 

rxn*  na>n  »  bcmans 


Tbere  was  a  great  demand  from  newspapers 
for  tbe  new  paper;  tbe  Pagenstechers  ex- 
panded and  built  pulp  mills  in  otbar  parts 
of  th«  country,  laasad  tbalr  grinding  maoblna 
on  a  royalty  basU,  aveatuafly  bacame  Inter- 
aatad  In  larga  paper  mllU.  whila  Wurtsbsch 
built  a  maehlna  ahop  wbara  ba  mada  Im- 
provamants  on  tha  grinding  maohlAaa;  tba 
Smith  Paper  Oo,  built  a  pulp  mill  of  their 
own.  at  Lae,  and  avantually  aacured  the 
services  of  Wurtsbach  to  superintend  tha 
production  of  the  wood-pulp  industry. 

I  find  that  tbe  first  time  the  New  York 
Sun  used  the  new  product  was  in  lu  issue 
of  Msy  ao.  1874,  and  in  1880.  when  the  sup- 
ply of  the  new  paper  began  to  be  plenti- 
ful, the  Sun  ttoed  It  entirely  and  has  dona 
so  CTsr  since. 


Federal  Worlnsen's  Conpensati^  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  TOBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  2i.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  been  one  of  the  loudest 
protesters  against  the  sdze  of  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  and  am  gratified  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  reduce  it  substantially,  I 
am  no  less  firm  in  my  conviction  that  we 
ha\'e  a  duty  and  responsibility  to  extend 
to  those  who  continue  as  emi^oyees  of 
the  Govemmoit  every  protection  which 
would  be  afforded  them  in  industry  or 
private  employment. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  recognised  by 
the  progressive  States  of  this  Nation,  in- 
cluding among  the  first  my  own  State  of 
New  York,  that  an  employee  injured  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  should  be 
compensated  without  regard  to  any  re- 
quirement that  he  must  establish  any 
fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  his 
employer.  That  principle  is  now  well 
accepted  and  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be 
open  to  challenge.  In  1916  Congress 
adopted  a  Federal  workmen's  compen- 
sation law. 

A  serious  deficiency  in  this  law  in  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  injured  em- 
ployees was  recently  brought  forcibly  to 
my  attention,  in  a  case  involving  one  of 
my  constituents.  This  young  man  tried 
.  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  during  the  war  but 
was  turned  down  because  of  a  stomach 
condition.  He  then  became  director  of 
a  proving  ground  In  a  civilian  capacity, 
and  did  outstanding  senriee  in  the  field 
of  explosives  In  the  development  of  the 
now  famous  proximity  fuse. 

In  an  explosion  in  late  1944  his  hand 
was  so  badly  injured  that  it  had  to  be 
amputated.  If  he  had  been  wearing  a 
uniform  at  the  time  he  would  have  be- 
come the  beneficiary,  and  qtiite  i^operly 
so.  of  many  benefits  from  a  grateful  na- 
tion. I  was  quite  amazed  to  find,  on 
checking  into  it,  that  under  the  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  law  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  compensate  for  their 
permanent  disabilities  civilian  employee! 
who  receive  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  an  arm,  leg,  hand,  foot,  eye,  or  kMi  of 
hearing. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that  this 
constituent  has.  with  rather  unusual  con- 
scientiousness, declined  my  offer  to  Intro- 
duce a  private  bill  for  his  benefit. 

Today  I  have  Initiated  legislation  to 
correct  this  situation  which  I  consider  a 
deficiency  in  our  obUgAtlon  at  «  nation 
to  those  who  dally  serve  us  faithfully  as 
our  employees.  This  bill  provides  a 
specified  number  of  weeks'  compensation 
in  case  of  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  an 
arm.  leg,  hand,  foot,  eye,  finger  or  toe. 
or  loss  of  hearing,  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  monthly  pay,  subject  to  the 
present  limitation  of  $66.67  a  month,  as 
follows: 
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A1971 


'  tten  grwt  to*. 
|er  kat 

I  of  bMrlac  both  ( 
Lo«i  of  bMrlng.  on*  ( 

Ther  i  are  further  provMom  defining 
to  win ;  extent  loie  ai  iwfts  of  an  arm. 

dictt  siwU  b«  eoapcnaated.  how 
far  loa  >  of  nalon  ahall  be  equivalent  to 
ttit  iM  I  of  the  eye  ItaeU.  that  kMs  of  both 

anna.  feet.  Ices.  eyca.  or  any  two. 
itute  permanent  total  disabil- 
ity in  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  to 
th«  eoi  trary.  and  that  any  aiicta  oompen- 
Mtioo  payahto  to  an  employee  who  dies 
a/tor  a  i  award,  shall  be  paid  to  his  widow 
m  chii  Iren.  It  is  aIj>o  provided  that  an 
iBjorec  employee,  instead  of  receiving 
the  bci  eOts  under  this  Wil.  may  make  an 
•locUa  i  to  receive  compmMtton  for  )ou 
of  ware-earning  capadtf  «ndor  the 
exlsUnt  provisions  of  the  law.  if  he 
•bookl  determine  that  he  is  better  ofl  to 
pursue  that  remedy. 

The  tuggeated  compensation  in  this 
bill  is  uroposed  after  considerable  study 
of  the  qntotton.  but  with  no  particular 
pride  >f  authorship.  It  may  be  that 
amendments  should  be  made  to  change 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  rather 
compn  thensive  legislatioci.  I  am  cob- 
fldent.  however,  that  It  is  a  problem  U\ 
which  we  should  direct  our  early  atten- 
tion lo  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
approfriate  subcommittee.  The  essen- 
tial ou  nines  of  such  legislation  warrant 
overwlelming  suppoit. 


Wastora  Pofisk  Boriir 


TDiaiON  OP  RBICARKS 


H  )N.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 


Df 


Mr.  QORDOtf.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 

leave  t  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
Inchide  the  following  article  that 
appealed  In  the  Polish  Daily  News  of 
Chlcai  0.  DL.  relating  to  the  Ifoscow  Con- 
ference and  the  present  western  Polish 
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Uk*   pTMent 
Oder  and 
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Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Knesinrtl) 

ith  the  lioacow  Canfsrenee. 
York  Ttinca  and  otber  ncwepapan, 
poMtshed.  according  to  wtileh. 
PoUah   w— ttm   boundBii«  on 
Kivws  ahall  b*  aubjcet 
hii^M      Thl*  a*w*  1* 
b«*u—  th*  new  wastam 
offend  to  Poland  at  TatU 
Cool araneea  aa  a  comp«naattao 


for  Um  urtiin  Uiitloriaa  ann*r*»1  by 
BMila.     But  much  aaor*  kaportant  U 
tmet  ttiat  Xham  n*w  FoUib  wtom  tarrlt 
tb*  tcnLb  century  belonged  to 
Mra  mbablted  by  tbe  PoUab  popuJat 
Lat«r.  th*  Oarmana  tooic  tbesn  by 
^M  alM^ter*d  PoUata  tnhabttanta.  aa 
tb*  war  that  ha*  Just 
J.  Kn*aUiafc|-a  PoUnd'a  BIgata 
jaBtie*.pp.  la-aO). 

TK***  laads  ass  aow  lotamed  to  Poland  i 
eordtag  to  bltntlral  )— Mti.    They  are. 
ever.  JO  peront  wnallar  than   th* 
Poliah  torriloctaa  — aM*d  by 
Miould.  by  BO  maaaa.  bo  lagai 
p«nsatian  (or  th*  wvonga  and  tB}orlea 
mctad  upon  Folaad  by  th*  Germans 
th*  but  war. 

It  li  alao  evident  from  the  donimenU 
before  World  War  n  la  th*  eastern 
torles  of  Poland  annexed  by  Soviet  Bt 
(4<J  pprcent  of  the  wtiole  Pollah  aoil) 
only  'JitLa  the  PolUb  popolatkin  more 
merous  than  any  oUiar  nattanal  group. 
Uiat  through  th*  e*acurl**  until  tlie 
World  War  it  waa  in  an  abaolube  ma) 
Zb  other  wonla.  th*  Pol*a  v«r*  nton 
■Mroua  than  all  other  national  Itiaa 
gather  Tb*  numb*r  of  Pol**  was  dimli 
arter  the  First  World  War  becauae.  at 
beginning  of  thla  war.  oaare  than 
at  the  PoUab  popoIaUcn  were  aent  by 
Buaatana  to  Siberia.  Buk  stlU.  In  sptto^ 
that,  thla  PolJah  iiiipaloHnn  oOB*tltut*d 
a  rcUUv*  majarlty  (Fajaaif  Blghtt  to 
tie*,  pp.  «a-74>. 

Aoocedlng  to  jtwtlee  thca* 
tori**  should  b*  returned  to  Poland. 

Fartb«rmor*.  Poland  ahould  b* 
p<m*arl  (or  aU  tii*  wrongi  oonunltted 
her  by  Germany  ms  well  as  by  Soviet 

grtji»iwi  And  the  Dnlted  Statea  mad*  i 
mistakes  In  their  policy  toward  Poland. 
I*  th*  tlm*  to  eorreet  the** 
restore  the  full  independence  and  tat 
or  ther  falth(al  ally. 

It  tc  human  to  make  mtetakaa;  but 
to  oorraet  theas  and  act 
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Monday.  Aprfi  2i.  1947 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
eluding  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Qran*}  Post.  No.  €3,  the  American 
Lawrenceburg.  Tenn..  which  is  in 
district. 

This  Is  a  most  unusual  post  of 
American  Legion.    It   is   located 
town  with  less  than  5,000  population  ^ 
DOW  has  an  active  membership  of 
members,   and   apparently   during 
preaent  year  it  will  have  a 
Of  2.000.    At  the  preoent  time  it  la 
largest  country  piast  of  the 
Legion  In  the  world  and  this  or^ 
tion  and  Its  membership  constitt 
great  inJSuence  for  good  In  Lawrenc 
and  In  Lawrence  County. 

The  resolution  follows: 


th*  L.  O.  Oraa*  Fo*t.  Mo.  m,\ 
ABMrlcma  L*gtaa.  of  lJmcDe*barg. 
th*  largest  eountry  po*t  to  th*  wortd 
l.fioe  members,  atnmgly  bellevas  that 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks   in    the 

resolution  I  have  re- 

I- American  Con- 
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tlers.  as  propooed  by 
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Germany.  aKhough 

much  misery  upon 
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>nslderation. 
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occupied  over  to  Poland  can  be  the  cause  of 
the  reestabllahment  of  strong  nationalism  in 
Germany  and  of  eventual  conflicts  with 
Poland. 

4.  Land  in  Silesia  containing  ores,  and 
above  all.  coal  mines  and  steel  mills  should 
be  granted  to  Poland,  but  under  condition 
that  the  production  of  these  areas  shall  serve 
the  economy  of  all  Europe.  Including  Poland. 

5.  In  view  of  this,  the  American  delegation 
propoaes  a  revision  of  the  western  Polish 
frontiers  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  to  be 
carried  out  by  a  special  commission. 

The  Polish -American  Congress  considers 
the  declaration  made  by  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States  as  politically  unfortunate 
In  that  it  Is  detrimental  to  wcM-ld  peace,  de- 
grading to  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
unjust  in  principle  and  presupposition,  Im- 
poesible  of  realization,  Illogical  and  imprac- 
tical. 

The  proposal  of  Secretary  Marshall  Is  un- 
fortunate because  It  clearly  shows  that  the 
United  States  Is  more  Interested  In  the  fut\ire 
and  fate  of  the  enemy  than  It  Is  In  the  future 
and  welfare  of  a  most  loyal  and  most  wronged 
aUy. 

The  proposition  is  detrimental  to  world 
peace  because  It  would  strengthen  Russian 
Influence  In  Poland  and  consequently  deprive 
other  nations  of  hope  of  continued  defense 
of  their  Interests  by  the  United  States. 

The  mere  assumption  that  the  recovered 
lands  are  due  Poland  only  as  token  compen- 
sation for  lands  grabbed  by  Russia  is  erro- 
neous because  It  recognizes  Russia's  right  to 
aggrandizement  and  grants  the  right  to  the 
d*lflgation  to  fix  reparations  for  a  condoned 
robl>ery. 

Arguments  that  Germany  had  obtained 
one-fifth  of  her  food  from  lands  restored  to 
Poland  and  that  the  overcrowding  of  Ger- 
many's poptilatlon  will  cause  conflict  have  no 
foundation.  When  Germany  held  possession 
of  these  lands  during  both  world  wars  we 
often  heard  that  she  needed  "lebensraum." 
It  makes  no  difference  how  much  they  have, 
the  Germans  will  always  seek  "lebensraum" 
and  always  will  be  potential  robbers. 

To  entertain  unfounded  fears  of  an  aggres- 
sive German  nationalism  at  the  expense  of 
Poland  and  delegates  of  other  nations  Is  plain 
capitulation  and  a  declaration  of  helpless- 
ness, because  this  betrays  a  conviction  that 
all  the  nations  together  are  unable  to  guar- 
antee future  peace  to  countries  bordering  on 
Germany. 

Poland's  western  Ixmndarles  are  being 
drawn  on  the  theory  that  they  will  create  a 
better  economy  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  While 
this  sounds  logical  in  theory,  It  loses  its 
meaning  because  It  is  applied  speclflcally  to 
Poland  and  not  other  nations. 

Secretary  Marshall  claims  that  In  drawing 
up  frontiers  the  guiding  thought  Is  the  wel- 
fare of  all  nations  of  Europe.  But,  from  hia 
assertions,  it  is  apparent  that  he  Is  more 
concerned  with  the  future  of  Germany  and 
continue*  In  his  belief  that  the  German  na- 
tion must  be  strong.  It  Is  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conception  that  Germany  must  re- 
main what  she  was.  It  Is  time  for  courage 
enough  to  say  op>enly  that  Germany  must  be 
a  third-rate  nation  and  that  the  Germans, 
who  have  brought  so  much  misery  upon  th* 
world,  do  not  deserve  any  consideration. 

No  one  cares  or  should  care  that  the  Ger- 
man potential  be  preserved.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  vengeance  but  a  historical  neces- 
sity— a  Judgment  of  history — ^to  be  carried 
out  by  the  whole  civilized  world  so  sorely 
tried  through  generations. 

Our  delegation  must  not  forget,  for  even  a 
single  moment,  what  the  Germans  did  in  this 
war,  the  previous  war,  and  In  the  wars  t>efar* 
1S14. 

Instead  of  wcxrylng  about  a  strong  Ger- 
many, It  would  be  by  far  mcH-e  logical  to 
make  Poland  the  stronger  nation  so  that  she 
could  become  the  dominant  factor  in  Instir- 
ing  peace  in  Europe. 


We  are  troubled  and  apprehensive  because 
the  new  course  of  our  foreign  policy  wiilch 
we  have  started  to  apply  to  Rxissla  does  not 
also  apply  to  Germany. 

Polish  -  Am  pican  Comosss.  Inc. 

AnuL  1M7. 
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Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 

aware  that  American  foreign  policy  Is 
at  the  crossroads,  and  that  this  body 
Is  being  called  upon  to  make  momentous 
decisions  affecting  the  futiire  of  our 
country  in  a  troubled  world.  In  making 
these  decisions.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  closely  follow  public  opinion  be- 
cause all  of  our  people  are  directly  In- 
volved, and  no  policy  can  ever  be  effec- 
tive without  public  support. 

The  people  of  northern  Indiana  have 
not  blindly  accepted  President  Truman's 
proposals  for  bypassing  the  United  Na- 
tions by  extending  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  They  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  Implications  of  the  Truman  pol- 
icy. Their  concern  is  eloquently  reflect- 
ed in  the  writings  of  one  of  our  leading 
newspapermen,  Clifford  B.  Ward,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News -Sentinel. 

Mr.  Ward  is  the  author  of  a  daily  col- 
UTin,  Good  Evening,  which  has  a  wide 
following  In  the  Middle  West.  It  is  a 
soberl.  written,  well-thought-out  fea- 
ture, with  imusual  readership  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  should  like  to 
include  at  this  point  Mr.  Ward's  column 
of  April  23: 

Good  Evknimo 
(By  aifford  B.  Ward) 

Without  lU  being  brought  sharply  to  the 
people's  attention,  this  cotmtry's  State  De- 
partment has  recently  made  a  radical  shift 
in  its  foreign  policy  views.  The  shift  is 
front-page  news  with  a  bang  and  yet  the 
press  has  been  unable  to  write  the  story  In 
so  many  words,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
diplomatic  language  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
and  usually  deals  In  attitudes  which  can't 
be  accuratoly  defined. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  in  a  very  off-hand 
manner  the  State  Department  let  it  be 
known  that  from  the  American  viewpoint 
the  UN  Is  only  a  forvun.  Now  mark  that  well. 
The  UN  is  only  a  forum  or  a  world  debating 
society  In  which  the  views  of  all  the  mem- 
ber nations  can  find  expression.  If  that  is 
not  a  radical  shift  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Nation,  there  never  was  one. 

When  the  war  ended,  this  coxmtry  was  sold 
on  the  Idea  that  there  must  be  organization 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  to  pro- 
vide coUectlve  security  for  world  peace.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  told  that  here- 
after the  well-intontloned  and  nonaggressor 
nations  must  stand  ready  at  any  time  to 
apply  force  to  restrain  any  Ill-intentioned 
and  any  aggressive  nation  or  groups  of  na- 
tions from  threatening  world  discord  and 
war.  It  was  to  l>e  a  solid,  substantial  world 
organization  of  nations  with  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  step  into  a  disturbed  situa- 
tion and  quickly  right  it.  It  was  to  b*  a 
big-ctick  proposition. 


Now  note  and  note  well  that  the  peopl* 
are  being  told  that  the  UN  Is  nothing  mor* 
than  a  forum  where  grievances  are  aired  and 
that  no  one  should  expect  the  UN  to  be  th* 
aoUd.  substantial  organization  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  and  that  rather  than  being 
an  Instrument  of  coUectlve  security,  it  is 
cnly  a  sounding  board. 

Honest  people,  who  have  been  taught  to 
speak  the  truth  and  demand  the  truth,  have 
been  casualties  of  our  wartime  and  our  post- 
wartime  foreign  policy.  When  the  four  big  , 
powers  quickly  assented  to  the  demand  of 
one  of  them  that  each  shotild  have  the  right 
to  veto  any  action  against  an  aggressive 
member  of  the  big  (otir,  the  tipofl  should 
have  been  apparent  to  the  world  that  not 
one  of  the  big  nations  Intended  to  be  re- 
strained from  any  evil  course  of  action  l>y 
a  world  organization.  The  setting  up  of  the 
veto  powers  was  Itself  a  conftislon  to  th* 
intelligent  people  of  the  world  that  while 
the  so-called  Internationalists  were  talking 
out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths  and  suggest- 
ing a  surrender  of  sovereignty  by  little  na- 
tions of  the  world,  they  wanted  none  of  it 
for  themselves.  Even  they  Imew  that  the 
medicine  which  they  were  so  freely  praising 
was  lethal  to  all  proper  nationalism. 

Right  now,  there  are  two  great  powers  In 
the  world.  It  is  a  situation  which  has  not 
existed  since  early  days  of  recorded  history 
when  one  great  power  like  Rome  stood  op- 
posed by  a  second  great  power  like  Carthage. 
Today  Instead  of  it  being  Rome  against 
Carthage,  It  is  the  United  States  against 
Russia.  But  It  was  this  country  which  built 
up  Russia.  It  was  this  country  which  by  Its 
mistakes  during  and  after  the  war  created 
the  Frankenstein  which  now  threatens  us. 
And  If  you  say  it  does  not  threaten  us,  you 
contradict  our  President  and  our  State  De- 
partment. 

IS8T7XS  AT  STAXX 

At  stake  In  the  Second  World  War  were 
many  Issues,  but  the  one  that  was  most  Im- 
pcH-tant  to  this  country  was  the  dollar  diplo- 
macy and  the  world  Imperialism  of  the  Brit- 
ish-American setup.  We  resolved  against 
the  other  Issues,  but  we  only  went  to  war 
when  the  dollar  diplomacy  and  the  world  im- 
perialism were  threatened.  We  saved  that 
diplomacy  and  that  imperialism,  but  by  at- 
tempting to  give  too  moral  a  front  to  our 
participation  In  the  world's  troubles,  we  mad* 
fiction  writers  out  of  ourselves.  We  may  have  ^ 
deceived  ourselves  but  we  did  not  deceive  th* 
Russians. 

They  showed  no  gratitude  for  the  help  w* 
gave  them,  because  realistically  they  saw 
that  they  owed  us  none.  We  were  fighting 
not  to  save  Russia,  but  only  using  Russia's 
help  as  an  end  to  a  means.  Russia  today  Is 
strong — not  strong  enoiigh  to  defeat  England 
and  the  United  States  unless  she  miracu- 
lously learns  how  to  make  atomic  bombs 
quickly,  but  strong  enoiigh  to  know  that  sh* 
can  bluff  us  from  here  to  there  over  a  very 
wide  area  without  us  stdTering  the  pain  of 
calling  that  bltiff. 

Eventually,  I  think,  one  of  two  things  is 
bound  to  happen.  Either  Russia  and  th* 
Anglo-American  set-up  Is  going  to  claah  in 
the  final  Armageddon  of  civilization  or  Rus- 
sia Is  going  to  cease  being  the  Rtissla  which 
she  now  is.  The  issue  Is  a  free  stato  versus 
a  police  stato  fighting  for  world  leadership. 
Capitalistic  western  democracy  may  hav* 
tried  to  delude  itself  Into  thinking  that  it 
can  avoid  the  show-down  battle,  but  com- 
munism has  never  tried  to  kid  Itself  thus 
and  Is  not  trying  to  kid  Itself  thus  at  this 
point. 

So  someone  says.  If  nothing  leas  than  a 
miraculous  change  of  political  phlloaophy  ta 
Bussia  can  prevent  a  final  Armageddon  be- 
tween the  modem  Rome  and  Carthage,  why 
do  you  oppoa*  Tttunan's  loan  to  Or*ec*  and 
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taiYomng  mlinary  aid.  aaalatance  with  flnan» 
slal  loana.  araw.  and  military  and  clTUlan 
army  tnslrwelers.  Tliesa  armlee  are.  indeed, 
•orlet  crestlona— In  form  (polltleal 
MlaBsril  and  La  equipment. 

One  of  tbese  armies,  the  Polish,  defenda ' 
frontiers  that  were  unilaterally  created.  An- 
other, tbs  TugosUv.  aarvea  a  government 
which  haa  aucceaafuUy  claimed  Italian  ter- 
ritory, newer  TugaaUv.  It  aiao  la  aiding 
Greek  guerrillas,  and  demanding  a  large 
province  from  Austria. 

It  la  sertalnly  dolorous  that  3  years  after 
a  war  to  end  war  new  armlca  are  being 
craatsd  ererywbere  and  that  we  have  a  ham« 
atHMgim. 

But  one  really  loaea  patience  with  thoes 
persons  who  prefer  to  trust  the  good  Inten- 
tkma  of  any  other  country  than  their  own; 
who  cry  "war"  and  "Imperialism"  whan  the 
United  Stataa  acu  to  protect  the  threatened, 
and  neither  report  nor  denounce  certain 
actions  of  foreign  powers. 

Idas  Wambaugb  alao  apeaka  an  expert  word 
oa  tbs  Oreek  rtectlooa.  The  country  awung 
to  Ifeo  right.  8o  wiu  every  conatty  wMeb 
Is  tbrsatoBSd  by  at  haa  auffered  Hob  a  laft- 
wlng  rabaOlon  and  maaaacra.  The  left  ab- 
stained (Tom  voting  and  elalma  to  represent 
the  people,  but  Mlaa  Wambaugb.  who  waa 
there,  statea  that  careful  Inveatlgatlon 
showed  It  could  have  marshaled  to  the  polls 
not  more  than  15  percent  of  the  eleetorato. 

It  la  a  bablt  now  to  denounce  as  "undemo' 
erattc"  all  conaervatlve  raglmea.  taowsvar  rep> 
reaenutlve  of  a  majority  Aetoally.  ties 
oountnaa  swing  from  left  to  right  and  vios 
versa  in  reaponae  to  condlttona  with  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  extreme  awaya.  Conununiam. 
howsvar.  la  always  a  creator  at  right-wing 
■wlafs.  which  la  oos  trouble  with  it. 


Tke  Utt  ETgly*  Walsk  HcUai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaacBUsRTs 

IN  TBI  HOU8B  OP  RVSBBBNTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  28,  lUl 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Matoachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RMOto.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Times- Herald  and  an  editorial  from  to- 
day's Washington  Star: 

I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  Times  flsrald| 

Itos.  gVALTW  Wauni  McLaaw  Is 
nsam  OspssB  >t  PwsoMoina  at 
00— Ows  or  WaasaMTOMls 


Mis.  Bvalyn  Walsh  McLean,  one  of  Waah> 
tngton*s  moat  beloved  women  and  a  world- 
known  personality,  died  at  6:  IS  p.  m.  yea- 
tsiday  In  Priendahlp.  bar  boms  at  Wisconsin 
avenue  and  R  street  IfW..  at  tbs  age  at  90. 

Dr.  Barnard  J.  Walab  prononncad  her  dead 
of  pneumonia  which  bad  dsvaloped  only  4g 
houra  previously.  Bar  laat  94  hours  of  lUs 
spent  In  an  oaygsn  tent. 
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to  have  cost  more  than  $1,000,000.  On  later 
tripe  to  Europe,  however,  the  friendship 
with  the  Belgian  royal  family  flouriahed  aa 
before. 

aOMANCX   MATUKIS 

Dxiring  subsequent  years  the  Walshes  lived 
Rltemately  In  Washington  and  Denver,  and 
Evalyn's  romance  w^tb  young  Ned  McLean 
mattired. 

Balls,  banquets,  dances,  and  other  social 
vents  at  the  residence  on  Maasachusetts 
Avenue  had  become  almost  legendary  In 
1905.  and  it  was  here  that  the  young  hostess 
developed  much  of  the  grace  and  poise  that 
were  to  make  her  one  of  the  Nation's  (ore- 
.moat  boeteaaea. 

But  the  year  was  marked  by  tragedy.  Eva- 
lyn's brother.  Vinson,  waa  killed  and  she  suf- 
fered a  leg  injury  she  was  to  carry  to  her 
grave  when  the  auto  in  which  the  two  were 
riding  blew  a  tire  and  plunged  Into  a  creek. 

The  finest  surgeons  in  the  world  were 
called  in  for  consultation  before  her  lef  was 
saved — through  the  use  of  a  15-lnch  sliver 
plate  to  replace  cruahed  bones  In  her  thigh. 

During  the  months  following  the  accident, 
when  Evalyn  was  confined  to  bed.  Ned  Mc- 
Lean was  a  daily  visitor. 

As  a  result  of  the  tragic  accident,  the 
Walshes  moved  back  to  Denver,  but  Bvalyn 
made  frequent  visits  to  Washington,  and  on 
each  trip  saw  Ned.  It  was  while  young 
McLean  was  covering  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Denver,  in  1908,  for  his  father's 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Post,  that  the 
engagement  of  the  ccuple  was  announced 
formally  at  the  Walsh  home  there. 

Although  no  date  was  set  for  the  wedding, 
the  couple  took  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  married  in  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
near  Denver.  July  22.  1908,  with  only  a  few 
close  friends  in  attendance.  A  few  months 
later  they  were  married  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Catholic  church  by  the  Rev. 
Pather  Oennla  J.  Stafford  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church   tMn. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  yotmg  McLean's  father. 
John  R.  McLean,  each  gave  the  ccuple  tlOO.- 
000  as  a  wedding  present,  and  the  newly- 
weds  left  on  a  honeymoon  tour  of  the  world. 

It  waa  during  the  world  tour  that  Mrs. 
McLean  bought  the  Star  of  the  East  diamond, 
aaid  by  collectors  to  be  of  greater  value  and 
beauty  than  the  Hope  diamond,  which  so  long 
was  associated  with  her  name. 

The  McLeans  returned  to  Washington  in 
1909,  and  on  December  18  their  first  child, 
Vinson  Walsh  McLean,  was  bom.  The  boy 
was  known  aa  "the  hundred-mUllon-dollar 
baby"  and  slept  in  a  gold  crib  given  the  young 
couple  by  King  Leopold. 

Joy  over  the  birth  of  her  firat  aon  was  blot- 
ted out  a  few  weeka  later,  however,  when  Mrs. 
McLean's  father  paaaed  away.  The  grief- 
stricken  bride  and  ber  hxisband  shortly  after- 
ward lelt  for  Europe. 

It  was  during  this  trip  that  ahe  bought  the 
Hope  diamond  from  M.  Cartler,  in  Paris, 
acofllng  at  the  superstition  that  the  gem 
brought  tragedy  to  all  vho  owned  it.  In  later 
years  ahe  waa  to  turn  down  offers  of  as  much 
as  82,000.000  for  the  bluiah  stone. 

cmm  or  social  ura 

The  couple  returned  to  Washin'^ton  and  for 
the  next  several  years  were  the  center  of  the 
Capital's  social  life.  In  January  1916  a  second 
son.  John  R.  McLean.  2d.  was  bom  in  the 
manaion  on  Masaacbtisetta  Avenue. 

The  following  June.  McLean's  father  died 
and  the  youth  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Poet.  Mra.  McLean  took  great  Interest  in 
the  paper  and  often  directed  it    policies. 

Pollowlng  the  death  of  Ned's  mother,  he 
and  Bvalyn  and  their  two  sons  moved  into  the 
McLean  town  bouse  in  the  1500  block  I  Street 
MW..  and  the  family  eaUte.  Priendahlp.  on 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  The  Lafayette  Building 
now  ooeuples  the  alte  of  the  former  structure 
ani  MsLsan  Gardena  was  built  on  tbs 
o(  FMsndahip. 


A  third  aon,  Edward  Beale  McLean.  Jr..  was 
born  to  the  couple  June  28.  1918. 

Again  a  birth  in  the  family  waa  to  be  off- 
set by  tragedy.  While  the  McLeans  were  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  a  few  months  later  they  re- 
ceived word  that  their  oldest  son,  Vinson, 
had  been  struck  by  an  aut<Hnoblle  and  died 
within  a  few  hours. 

The  couple's  fotirth  child,  and  only  daugh- 
ter, Emily  Beale  McLean,  was  born  November 
18.  1921.  She  later  changed  her  name  to 
Evalyn  Washington  McLean. 

Subsequently,  Mrs.  McLean  entertained 
royally  in  her  town  house  and  at  FrlendFhip, 
and  became  socially  famous  throughout  the 
world. 

So  Important  was  the  couple  socially  that 
they  never  went  out  but  only  received.  Roy- 
al'^y.  Presidents,  dlplomata.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. Senators,  and  Congreasmen  were  regu- 
lar guests  at  the  Sunday  luncheons  at  Friend- 
ship. 

Among  the  most  frequent  visitors  at 
Friendship  were  President  Harding  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  They  played  golf 
on  the  private  cotuve  and  it  was  there  that 
Calvin  Coolldge.  then  Vice  President,  played 
one  of  the  few  games  he  ever  played. 

DOMESTIC  nOUBLXS  AHISS 

In  the  late  twentlea  the  McLean-Walsh 
fortune  began  to  dwindle.  It  waa  dtirlng  thia 
period  that  Mra.  McLean  parted  with  the 
Hope  diamond  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
She  use<  the  stone  as  collateral  on  a  loan 
needed  to  save  the  Post  for  her  three  chil- 
dren. She  lost  the  newspaper,  but  regained 
t.oeseaslon  of  the  diamond. 

Much  of  the  couple's  fortune  was  restored 
after  the  loss  of  the  Post,  but  they  soon  were 
afBlcted  by  matrimonial  uoubles.  Mc- 
Lean's attempts  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Mex- 
ico and  Europe  were  unsuccessful,  and  he 
later  was  committed  to  a  sanitarium  near 
Baltimore.    He  died  there  in  the  late  thlrtlea. 

Always  known  for  her  generosity,  Mrs. 
McLean  became  interested  in  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  and  offered  $100,000  to  Gaston  B. 
Means  lor  information  which  might  lead  to 
the  rt«overy  of  the  child.  Means  waa  unable 
to  return  the  child  or  the  money  and  was 
convicted  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.    He  died  In  prison. 

Friendship  waa  sold  to  make  way  for  a  war- 
housing  project  a  few  years  later,  and  Mra. 
McLean  moved  to  the  residence  In  which  ahe 
was  to  die  She  renamed  the  cream-painted 
brick  structure  after  the  old  estate  of  her 
husband's  family. 

During  World  War  11  the  Georgetown  house 
was  the  scene  of  servicemen's  dances  and 
USO  gatherings  as  well  as  outstanding  social 
affairs.  The  spacious  ballroom  of  the  old 
house  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  waa  uaed  by 
the  Red  Crosa  for  classes  in  making  surgical 
dressings.  In  the  stablea  behind  the  home 
her  lather  built  Mrs.  McLean  opened  a  club 
for  Government  peraonnel  employed  in  war 
work  here. 

MOTXD  rot  CKltlXOSXTT 

She  frequently  canceled  social  engage- 
menta  to  take  gifts  to  amputees  in  aervlce 
hospitals  in  this  area  and  entertained  them 
whenever  possible  at  Friendship.  Occasion- 
ally she  "took  in"  service  families  who  had  no 
place  to  live  becatise  of  the  housing  shortage. 

Mrs.  McLean 'a  generoelty  manifested  itaelf 
in  little  things — such  as  putting  an  ice  water 
dispenser  out  in  front  of  ber  new  Friendship 
estate  at  a  bus  stop — and  of  big  things,  such 
aa  providing  the  1932  bonus  marchers  with 
food  and  the  shelter  of  a  clrctis  tent. 

Among  her  varied  talents,  she  Included  au- 
thorahip  of  Pather  Struck  It  Rich,  a  spar- 
kling account  of  her  father  and  their  early 
Waahlngton  days. 

THX  rmai.  TaaoBrr 

Last  year,  while  walking  a  pet  dog  In  ths 

rain    she    slipped    and    fell,    breaking    the 

kneecap  of  the  leg  injured  in  the  accident 

which  had  taken  her  brother's  Ufa  In  180S. 


For  weeks  she  lingered  near  death  bseauss 
of  the  injury. 

Then,  on  September  20.  1946,  the  last  great 
tragedy  entered  her  life. 

On  that  date,  Mrs.  McLean's  daughter. 
Evalyn.  24.  vras  found  dead  in  bed  at  Priend- 
ahlp. An  overdose  of  aleeplng  plUa,  which 
she  had  been  taking  for  a  nervous  disorder, 
was  blamed  for  the  death.  The  girl  had 
been  married  Just  5  years  earlier  to  Senator 
Reynolds. 

Grief  over  the  paaaing  of  her  daughter  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  contributing 
factors  to  Mrs.  McLean's  death  yesterday. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star] 
EvALTM  Walsh  McLxan 

The  fact  that  ahe  was  a  woman  of  fabulous 
wealth  probably  would  have  been  enough  to 
instire  Mra.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean  being 
famoua  in  her  own  generation  Both  by  In- 
heritance and  by  marriage,  she  was  so  rich 
in  the  world's  goods  that  she  would  have 
been  celebrated  even  If  she  had  had  no  other 
claim  on  public  attention. 

But  she  also  was  a  person  of  natural  dis- 
tinction and  charm.  Mrs.  McLean  possessed 
beauty  that  no  camera  ever  caught,  a  keenly 
intelligent  mind,  a  generous  heart,  a  tire- 
less willingness  to  spend  her  talents  and  her 
energies  in  the  interest  of  people.  Above 
everything  else,  she  was  patently  sincere. 
When  she  endeavored  to  help  the  Lindberghs 
to  recovet  their  baby,  or  fed  the  bonus 
marchers,  or  kept  open  bouse  for  GI  Joes 
and  Janes,  her  motives'  were  completely 
philanthropic.  Nothing  compelled  her  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  welfare  of  strangers.  She 
voluntarily  choae  to  be  the  lady  botmtlful" 
she  most  notably  was. 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  Mrs.  McLean 
loved  humanity.  There  were  no  classes  in 
the  old  Friendship  or  the  new.  Believing 
devoutly  in  good  manners  as  an  aspect  of 
democratic  civilization,  she  waa  an  aristocrat 
in  the  classic  sense  to  which  Shakespeare 
referred  when  he  made  Hamlet  say  to 
Polonlus  concerning  the  players:  "Use  them 
after  your  own  honor  and  dignity." 


The  Spend-an^Tax  DclntioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  METER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Monday.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  In  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Hon. 
Prank  Carlson,  Governor  of  Kansas,  and 
for  many  /ears  a  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  Those  of  us  who  heard  him 
were  of  one  accord  in  acclaiming  his 
address  as  one  of  the  outstanding  events 
of  the  meeting.  Because  of  the  right- 
eous condemnation  of  the  New  Deal 
philosophy  of  government,  the  high 
idealism,  and  the  pro-Americanism  em- 
bodied in  it.  it  merits  the  widest  dis- 
semination and  publicity.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ther^ore  have  availed  myself  of  the  per- 
mission granted  me,  under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  rule,  to  quote  Governor 
Carlson's  address  in  full  in  the  RBOOtB  at 
this  point: 

I  want  to  thank  our  good  Msnd,  Barak 
Mattlngly,  who,  for  a  Mlasourlaa,  b»»  set 
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t  "govarnment  to  come  boma." 

bava  raallaad  tbat  in  lu  true 

la  ao  atMb  tbU«  aa  Federal 

i  aid  la  tlmpiy  the  money  wa  aand 

returnad  to  us  with  the  faea 

ot  bureaucrau  ded\icted. 

marlc  of  Fadantl  aid  to  prevent 

If  tar  ti  tman  <aarly  than  if  we 

administered  It  ourselves     The 

realising  tbat  Federal  aid  from 

carrlea  with  It  the  loss  of 


of  tbe  reaUan  that  we  have 

tt  tba  tanibla  laaaon  of  war.    The 

with  aoclallam  Is  over— a 

t   tbat   would   abama    our 


4iur 


tla 


Matloa.  this  Damocrat  policy 
great  uisssra  of  pec^e  to  look  to 
and  poliuca  for  Ihalr  waifbra. 
eountry.  tbiB  OMMent  poUcy 
dapaadcnt  upon  tba 
^    United  SUtaa. 
loUcy  of  uylng  to  bully  our  way 
■tie  and  International  troublca 
Wa  have  UtUa  Oaeaars  striding 
tba  globa  alaafelBi  their  eworda 
to    Jaaa    iumm    tbe     throata 
tba     ktaa     tbat     wa 
Otbar   Uttle  Oaa- 
blgbwaya    of  Ofor    Nattoo 
UU     ua     what     to  wear.    eat. 
and    raap— yaa.    and    they've 
to  taO  tba  RepobUean  Congreaa 
and  bow  much  to  spend. 

a  time.  «.000  years  ago,  when 

vara  aetttng  up  tbatr 

tba  avUtaad 

tbto  UDa  dream  o( 

men  from  our  eyee  before 

aalla  alvUiaatMaa  to 

Let  OB  reaume  eetttng  before 

oBar   mark— but   our 

bf  law  and  aot  by 


SKb 


Ualtad  tiasaa  TtaMUif   to  net  tba 

worM-a  bonaypot.  altboogb  tbe  political  en- 
trapraMMM  af  otbar  natloaa  aad  of  our  own 

The  tset  of  OW  ttb 
have  tbe  bar«Maa  of 
bttlty  of  pwpeaa  to  deny  to 
eaay  eouraa  of  "spend   and 

\%  bank  acccunu;  to  daay 

tbo    ■Msatary    gataa    of    eub> 

■ational  ruMi 

aagvltb  ua  all 

UbHi.  fodfatber  of  aoauBuniam.  pre- 
dteted  tbat  tbe  United  Butaa  would  spend 
ttaatt  «•  jaaiiwilnB  Tba  Daasoerat  policy 
ot  MaMllM  ftiMlwn  doUara  to  meet  tba 
tbtaat  of  t^  Omnmunlat  w<rda  appawa  to 
ma  a  Icwlng  battle,  since  words  are  ao  aaally 
coined 

Tbe  eauae  for  which  we  Bght  In  reality  la 
tba  dignity  of  man.  Wbether  the  man  be  a 
pannHaaa  Aaaartean  or  starving  Qrvek.  h*a 
Wm  iJirtMlllkllnb  ttM  ta  the  preeanratlon 
or  •  mM  tnd  mind  fend  on  Ood-gtven  frea* 
aoBi  «t  tttoucbt  and  acttan.  plus  a  Arm 
reliance  and  belief  ta  hia  dW  daattay.  ^^ 
So  what  will  It  matter  If  ••  |Mb  a  world 
with  don«f8  and  lose  onr  KNala  of  freedom 
snd  justlea.  We  want  ao  p«9P*^  sutea 
wa  wUl  feed  tbe  hungry  wlthlb  ottr  poweta. ' 
but  tba  bMUvtdual  man  uid  tba  tadleldval 
aattoa  must  work  out  tbatr  ova  daaUnlaa. 
Within  uw  MattoB  tbve  la  a  almllar  aaal- 
it.  Por  laalanaf  la  Kanaaa  aa4 
wa  bava  broad  acrea  to  be  farmed 
aad  aUaed.  There  ts  bare  power  for  count- 
leas  factories:  thouaanda  ot  tooa  of  raw  mata- 
rialB  to  be  proceseed.  Bar*  la  a  great  frontier 
wbara  mimona  more  p«>pla  owy  live  amid- 
pianty.  But.  suppose  la  am  ooasaatcd  elttaa 
tbera  artaea  uUeneaa  aad  aMBOMl*  taUure  ot 
the  local  economy. 

We  know  tbe  atoek  Democrat  aaawar  would 
be  to  "tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend" 
from  Federal  aid  for  tba  laippatt  c<  tba  daatl- 
tnte.  This  western  IMBttar  wutm  ttat  pol- 
tey  wtmld  alwsva  remain  untonebed:  Indeed 
It  would  be  taxed  to  keep  needed  poptllatloa*  | 
away  frooi  It. 

ThoB.  nationally  and  tatematlonally.  tba 
Dnnoerat  policy  haa  only  "frooen"  oav  pvob- 
lema.  The  proWeraa  bava  multiplied  ba- 
caoaa  not  one  of  them  waa  aeHed.  The  mla- 
chlevous  pdlttrUins.  both  native  and  foreign, 
have  adapted  the  retefortnnea  tbat  resulted 
to  their  own  purpoaea. 

Thtis  we  have  the  sordid  record  of  tha 
WPA— not  as  a  humanitarian  welfare 
Bfency— but  as  a  sharoeleea  vote  aMdilaa. 

Thus  we  have  the  allegedly  great  Social 
BMiallj  Act.  with  Its  benefits  bring  de- 
atioyad  by  debt  and  Inflation:  with  its  future 
in  queatlon  becauM  of  fiscal  mismanagement. 
Tboa  we  have  tn  8  years  the  financial 
picture  of  a  Federal  Oovemment  taking  one- 
fotirth  of  the  NaUon's  Income  for  Itself. 
AH  the  money  paid  for  school  teachers. 
policemen,  firemen.  State,  county,  city,  and 
local  employees— In  fact  all  local  Uies  are 
leaa  than  ona-teatb  ot  tba  aiooey  we  po 
for  Paderal  taxea.  In  IMO.  Federal  taxes 
wata  only  M  peroaat  of  tha  Natlon'a  tax 
doUar.  and  tba  raat  want  for  local  and  State 
goverament.  Today  Federsl  taxea  are  M 
pareant  of  aU  taxsa  coUectad. 

TliU  la  why  throogtaofat  tba  Matkm  we  are 
hard  pot  to  pay  o\ir  scbaol  iaMhars  and 
poUoa  properly.  Our  BapaMleaa  oauae  is 
tha  causa  of  aU  citfana  agalaat  boreauc 
mey  aad  tba  all^MMoa  of  tbat  deadly 
peril  of  taking  ao  WMb  of  our  pra*Mkive 
to  dum^  In  tba  ecoaomlc  waatrtand  of 
it.    Taxaa  ara  a  dead   weight  on 

^._   I.  for  a  guiwit  caaaot 

nor  produce  new  wealth. 

Jefferson  no  doubt  eras  thinking  of 
•vU  when  he  aald :  "If  we  were  told  m  Wi 
li^toa  wbaa  to  aow  aad  wbaa  to  reap 
aoosi  waat  bread  " 

I  Buppoaa  tba*  akmg  with  tba  Te« 
tta  aad  mt  OoMao  Rule,  it  wfli 
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Bible  tonight  or 

itus  story  In  tba 
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|for  amphasla,  but 

ipcd  our  currant 

of  how  treasury 
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of  Sotaaon  and 
lorala,  *nd  laws— 
latlon  which  waa 

ildent  TrumanH 
dinner  the  other 

h!s  advisers  that 
the  ipend'and'tax 

and  leaa  pay  for 

future  la  por- 
Ithe  policy  of  end- 
liT  (  nt  of  our  pro- 
la  i  n.    the    world, 
to  right  Itaelf— 
lurse. 

out  fathers  found 
limited  and  op- 
they  yoked  oxen 
the  pralrlea; 
the  elements  and 
proving  thelx  own 
leir  own  freedom, 
less  and  tbe  cheap- 
k's  votes  at  home 
throtighout  the 
flng  to  make  poUt- 
^ortune   Is    as    un- 

ara  the  terma  of 

superworld  patrl- 

ilc  justice**  when 

dole.     They  ar- 

In   the  cloak  of 

iuct  Is  the  rank- 

ley  cultivate  tha 

never-andlng  sub- 

rying   to   buy   the 
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sn  flood. 

re  an  infinite  hope 

are  back  from  tha 
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le  greatest  Nation 
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Oovernment  of  law  and  Jtutloa.  ao  long  aa 
the  Nation  daalraa  to  remain  true  to  Ita 
estsblUhed  principles. 

In  this  momentous  period,  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  together  with  the  Re- 
publican National  Ooaventlon  of  l»48.  faoea 
lu  mnat  awa^lnaptrlng  taak  of  history. 

The  people  of  Ksnsaa  and  Mlaaourl  eagerly 
look  to  our  party  as  the  only  hope  for  a 
nation  and  a  world  torn  by  deceiu,  hata. 
hunrer.  and  claas  chaoa.  And  you.  for  tha 
time  being  at  least.  Individually  In  your 
Stataa  and  collectively  In  the  Nation  are  tbe 
oBetal  repreeantatlvaa  of  the  Republloan 
Party.  I  pray  for  your  wisdom  baeauaa  I 
beileva  It  Is  a  prayerful  need.  This  Nation, 
this  world,  cannot  long  endure  the  mlachlat 
that  baa  been  loosed.  The  Republican  Party, 
strong  in  principle  and  made  stronger  by 
•dttrslty.  must  return  the  Oo'^emmant  to 
Ita  people.  The  national  commlttea  in  tta 
plans,  lu  oritanlaatton  and  In  Ita  actkma 
can  111  afford  to  anticipate  nothing  leaa  than 
victory 

The  Oovamor  of  Kansas  will  ba  at  your 
aervlca.  I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  set 
foot  on  Kansas  soil— or  to  call  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's home  In  Topeka. 


The  Moscow  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVgS 

Monday,  Aprti  28.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  of 
the  Moscow  Conference  Is  a  time  for 
most  sober  and  careful  evaluation  of  our 
whole  po.sltion  in  today's  world.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  two  realistic,  sensible,  and 
sound  editorials: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  April  M. 
1947) 

Arns  MOSCOW 

Devoid  though  It  was  of  constructive 
achievement,  the  Moacow  Ck)nference  appears 
to  have  brought  forth  some  useful  conse- 
quences. One  of  these  Is  the  clear  demon- 
stration to  all  the  world  of  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's firmness  as  well  as  bis  patience. 
Throughout  the  Russians'  war  of  nerves  he 
held  tenaciously  to  the  principles  tbat  he 
had  carried  with  him*  to  Moscow  7  weeks 
ago.  In  his  parting  words  he  spoke  of  "our 
Impatience"  to  get  ahead  with  the  business 
of  peacemaking.  But  no  Impatience  was 
manifested  In  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary. 
he  let  the  fruitless  talkfest  run  on  2  weeks 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  thought  he 
would  have  been  Justified  In  comlr.g  home. 
Nor  did  he  permit  his  so-called  Impatience 
to  detract  one  lota  from  the  principles  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  good  faith  on  which 
the  new  peace  must  be  established. 

One  other  reault  from  tbe  conference  tbat 
ought  to  prove  an  aaaet  In  the  long  run  has 
been  the  final  dlaalpatlon  of  the  fog  In  which 
the  Big  Three  have  enveloped  most  of  their 
agreements  of  the  past.  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
brought  a  semblance  of  harmony  becauaa 
differences  were  concealed  by  such  words  as 
"democracy" — meaning  liberty  and  free  elec- 
tions to  us  and  an  open  door  for  communism 
only,  to  tbe  Rusalans.  At  Moscow  confused 
was  discarded.  At  least  the  con- 
policies  of  the  east  and  the  west  have 
clarified  before  the  world.  The  result, 
of  course.  Is  unmistakable  exposure  of  the 
Soviet  program  for  the  domination  of  Eu- 
rope— a  sorry  sequel  to  the  San  Franciaco 
Conference  of  2  years  ago  which  set  up  the 
United  NaUona. 


Tha  amargenoa  of  thla  Soviet  poUcy  In 
naked  form  waa  the  motivating  force  behind 
what  may  well  be  the  moat  significant  con- 
sequenca  of  the  Moscow  gathering  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  Great  Britain.  Franca, 
and  the  United  SUtes  have  undoubtedly 
baen  drawn  doaer  together  by  Mr.  Molotov*i 
rededlcatlon  of  Ruasla  to  totalitarian  alma 
and  techlnques.  Indeed,  all  statesmen  who 
are  not  under  tha  domination  of  the  Kremlin 
must  now  see  that  the  peacemaking  will 
have  to  go  forward  without  Russian  partici- 
pation. Russia's  price  for  prompt  paaea- 
making  la  the  oommunlsa(lon  of  Burop*. 
which  woiUd  b*  a  dlaaster  to  the  reet  of  tha 
world.  The  other  natloiM  which  unltad  their 
foroaa  to  destroy  Nan  and  Japaaaa*  aggraa- 
slon  will  not  pay  that  price,  and  ytt  they 
must  have  a  peace  that  will  permit  recon- 
struction to  go  forward.  Tha  only  eouraa 
open  to  them  ti  further  agreement  among 
themaalvaa  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe, 
so  far  aa  that  Is  possible,  in  the  hope  that 
iaaaanlng  tensions  may  later  convince  tha 
Rusalans  that  they  should  Join  in  this  under- 
taking In  pursuit  of  their  own  InteresU. 

It  Is  not  merely  the  failure  of  the  Moscow 
Conference  which  points  to  this  conclusion. 
Moscow  Is  only  an  Incident  In  a  long  series 
of  avanu  pointing  In  the  same  direction. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  flatly  rejected  any  sort 
of  plan  that  would  make  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  power  feasible.  Her  agents 
are  carrying  out  aggressive  Uctlcs  designed 
to  subvert  such  countries  as  Greece  and  to 
Intimidate  Turkey.  Our  patient  efforts  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  Russians 
to  let  democracy  and  communism  exist 
peacefully  side  by  side.  In  accordance  with 
the  preference  of  free  peoples,  have  failed. 
Democracy  can  now  defend  Itself  only  by 
taking  a  positive  stand  against  further 
totalitarian  encroachments,  while  strength- 
ening its  own  lines  by  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion measures. 

Some  of  our  more  excitable  citizens  liislBt 
that  the  outcome  can  only  be  war.  We  think 
they  are  mistaken,  and,  fortunately,  even  the 
final  collapse  of  the  Moscow  Conference  helps 
to  dispel  their  fatalistic  conclusion.  The 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  could  agree  on 
virtually  nothing,  but  It  ended  with  a 
sumptuous  Btete  banquet  at  which  Premier 
Stalin  offered  a  toast  to  President  Truman. 
Further  meetings  of  the  council  are  to  be 
held,  perhaps  In  September  and  November. 
Tbe  point  Is  that  complete  disagreement  has 
not  festered  Into  hostility.  We  have  no  Idea 
that  Russia  wants  war  any  more  than  the 
United  States  does.  War  Is  likely  to  become 
a  real  danger  only  If'  Irresponsible  people  on 
both  sides  begin  to  shout  for  it. 

In  deploring  such  reckless  talk  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  Senator  Vaitdxnbxxo  . 
described  otu-  policy  as  one  of  "friendly  firm- 
ness." Complete  failure  of  tbe  Moscow  Con- 
ference gives  no  reason  to  change  that  de- 
scription. The  United  States  can  Join  In  a 
reconstruction  scheme  for  western  Europe, 
we  can  save  the  Independence  of  Oreece  and 
Turkey,  and  work  through  tbe  United  Na- 
tions for  tbe  protection  of  freedom  and  peace 
without  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  tovrard 
any  people.  Secretary  Marshall  has  already 
pointed  tbe  way.  If  the  Russians  decline  to 
work  with  us,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
to  bring  peace  and  stability  back  to  this  bat- 
tered old  world  without  them.  But  the  ob- 
jective must  remain  the  same,  and  the  door 
to  Russian  cooperation  must  be  kept  hope- 
fully open. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  28,  1»47] 

TBI  SAST  AWD  TRX   WXST 

When  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  broad- 
casts bis  report  on  the  Moscow  Conference 
tonight,  the  world  will  be  able  to  obtain  an 
even  clearer  picture  than  already  provided 
by  the  events  of  Just  what  the  dlfferencea 
between  Russia  and  the  west  really  are,  and 
what  tbe  United  SUtes  propoaes  to  do  about 
them.    No  doubt  the  whole  world  endorses 


Mr.  Marshall 'a  sentlmanta.  axpreaaed  In 
ruined  Berlin,  that  these  differences  must  b* 
reconciled,  for  that  is  the  one  certain  way 
of  avwtlng  avan  greater  ruin  on  a  world- 
wide aoale.  And  it  la  gratifying  that  tha 
peace  aeeklng  attitude  of  the  raat  la  being 
echoed  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  Russian  praaa, 
through  which  the  Soviet  Government  1:  b*> 
ginning  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  com- 
promises which  it  failed  to  offer  at  Moacow. 

It  has  bean  on*  of  tba  oluu  cUrlstica 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  that  wh*a*v«r  it  bad 
pushed  lU  viewpoint  to  the  utmost  limit  and 
had  produced  a  daadlook  It  oaoM  up  with 
conciliatory  sutamanu  aad  evMi  ooneaasiona 
"in  principle "  that  were  sometlmea  uttered 
by  Premier  SUlin  himaelf.  And  as  lubrl- 
eanu  of  tb*  diplomatic  mMblaary,  balping 
to  keep  It  from  breaking  down,  they  ww* 
not  without  value.  But  the  experience  of  tba 
past  five  yeara  ahould  have  convlnoad  by  now 
all  but  the  incurably  gullible  that  such  sute- 
menta  and  "conoeaaions"  were  too  often 
flanking  maneuvers  to  shake  tba  opponenta' 
will  and  to  enable  Russia  to  gain  the  same 
old  objectives  by  another  route.  In  any 
case,  none  of  the  Russian  pledges  during  and 
after  the  war  have  been  kept,4tnd  we  can  put 
our  trtut  in  new  promises  only  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  an  easing  of  Russian  pres- 
sure or  other  actions  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  will  be  carried  out. 

For  the  present,  such  actions  are  cqpsplc- 
uous  by  their  abaence.  On  the  contrary, 
immediately  after  the  Conference  was  over, 
tbe  Soviet  Government  again  rang  down  the 
Iron  Curuin  and  is  now  proceeding  to 
tighten  its  grip  on  eastern  Exirope.  A  new 
wave  of  terror  appears  to  be  sweeping 
through  Rumania,  where  the  remaining  op- 
position Is  being  crushed  by  mass  arrests  and 
where  former  Fascist  Iron  Ouardlsu  ara 
being  organized  into  the  CommunUt-domi- 
nated  Government's  "security  corps."  The 
new  threats  against  his  opposition  uttered  by 
Marshal  Tito,  together  with  the  Increase  In 
his  personal  bodygtiard,  indicate  like  devel- 
opments In  Yugoslavia.  And  there  is,  tm- 
fortunately,  little  hope  that  the  rest  of  east- 
em  Europe  will  fare  better. 

However,  the  hearty  endorsement  which 
President  Truman  gave  to  Mr.  Marshall's 
firm  stand  at  Moscow  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  world  peace  confirms 
that  tbe  United  States  will  no  longer  en- 
courage such  Russian  methods  by  appease- 
ment. Indeed,  tbe  atmosphere  at  the  White 
House  conference  between  President  Truman. 
Secretary  Marshall,  and  the  key  leaders  of 
Congres'  last  nlgbt  sti^ested  further  meas- 
ures to  meet  Russo-Commtinist  expansion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  of  this 
conference  will  enable  the  leaders  of  the 
House  to  end  what  begins  to  look  like  de- 
liberate delay  in  the  passage  of  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  bill,  already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. But  that  other  meastires  will  follow  la 
shown  by  action  in  two  other  fields.  The 
first  Is  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the  In- 
dustrial rehabilitation  of  western  Germany, 
which  France  is  expected  to  accept.  In  the 
effort  to  make  western  Germany  self-sustaln> 
ing,  bring  some  relief  to  American  and  Brit- 
ish taxpayers,  and  vindicate  both  oxir  war 
aims  and  our  way  of  life  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  cone  In  Germany  and  all  Russian- 
dominated  Europe.  The  second  is  the  trans- 
fer of  small  American  naval  surpliu  veaaela 
to  China — an  action  which  waa  facilitated 
by  the  end  of  one-party  tutelage  and  the  in- 
troduction of  what  one  can  only  hope  will 
become  an  Increasingly  liberal  coalition  re- 
gime, but  which  also  marks  the  beginning 
on  our  part  of  a  more  realistic  policy  In  China 
than  the  attempt  to  force  CommunUta  into 
the  National  Oovemment. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
Rtissia  on  the  one  side  and  t^e  west,  led  by 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  diplomatic  contest  in  which  thay 
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OoTehbncnt  white  he  wma  In  k1 
But  Uynumy  parts  of  this  cotmtrr. 
time  Jobs  are  Jutt  not  arailable. 
deot-veierant  have  apidicd  for  Jobs 
school,  have  tramped  from  employmei 
agency  to  employment  agencj  but  hal 
been  unable  to  get  any  reffuiar 
time  work. 

Nearly  every  eoDace  In  the  Unit 
States  Is  overcrowded,  and  the 
munlUes  cazxnot  offer  part-time  emi 
meni  to  aU  the  student-veterans 
DMd  it.    Efmk  wbore  Joba  are  availi 
with  the  Increased  number  of  ttud< 
In  every  university.  Instruction  perlc 
generally  cannot  be  arranged  cona 
utivaly  and  few  students  have  regx 
fret  periods  of  sufficient  length  to 
mlt  part-time  employment. 

During    recent    bearings    before 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs. 
Robert    McLaughlin    of    the    Amerlc 
Veterans  of  World  War  n  brought  mai 
of  these  conditions  to  the  attention 
the  committee.    He  said  in  part: 


Eatitle^  ta  lacreaseJ  AU  Ta 
Traiaiaf  sad  E^cstioa 


amvata    hold    no    brtaf    for    tlM    tndoU 
vataran  who  makea  no  affort  to  halp  bi| 

aeir.    Bat   w»   know  troaa   intamawlng 

which  t  rere  sacriiked   wililngly   during      atudaata  that  tba  eoliata  aonununitica 
the  waJrIwhan  ttaase  young  men  gave  up      no«    proride    adequate    ptft-tim* 


have  returned  to  dviUan  hfe 
now  trying  to  bridge  the  years 


veterani 
and  are 


young  men  gave  up 
their  personal  plans  and  ambitions  and 
foucht  1  or  the  protection  of  this  Nation. 
Many  hive  turned  to  on-the-job  train- 
ing whe  :e  they  are  learning  a  trade  to 
take  the  r  place  In  industry  and  business. 
OtiMga  UUP*  returned  to  college  where 
tlitf  Ml  pSQMuring  lor  a  professional 
career. 

Toda!  veterans  m  both  categories  are 
facing  b  srriers  that  have  sprung  up  from 
the  IncT  pased  cost  of  living,  the  low  ceil- 
ing on  t  lelr  allowance  in  addition  to  sub- 
sistence and,  where  the  student -veteran 
is  eonnmed.  the  scarcity  of  part-time 
Jota  wten  he  seeks  to  supplement  his 
raMite  ice  allowance  to  cover  the  bare 
cost  of  Ivlng  necessltlea. 

Our  V  iterana  are  confused  to  find  their 
hopes  o  comptatlBf  their  education  and 
training  dlssoMiv  before  their  eyes. 
Student  I  attending  universities  have 
had  est  mated  food  coat  Increases  of  over 
30  penent.  clothes  eoot  Increases  of 
about  18  percent,  and  an  Increase  In 
cost  that  cannot  be  determined 
the  veteran  has  had  to  pay  what- 
evtt  ws|s  necessary  to  get  accommoda- 
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I  uu>rled  veteran  with  small  chll- 

cainot  support  hlrfaaiUgr  on  the 

subsistence  allowanee  o'  $90  a 

Re  cannot  hold  his  family  to- 

malntaln  his  scholastic  aver- 

wh(le  working  at  a  part-time  Job. 

wife  mtist  remain  at  home  to 

the  children. 

E  Larrled  veteran  without  children 

by  If  his  wife  works  to  augment 

famUy  income.    The  single 

kiadeQuate  to  cover  his 

and  must  draw  upon  his 

got  help  from  home,  or  seek 

saaplojrment  to  provide  addi- 


tlooal  ftpnds. 

the  QI  bill  of  rights  was  ortg- 
Inally  o  nsMered  by  Ooogreas.  ft  was  ex- 
pected t  fiat  the  veteran  wovM  find  part- 
time  work  which  would  provide  him  with 
funds  to  meet  additional  ez- 
tvar  and  above  the  tuition  and 

from  the 


It  to  aupplrment  tb«  Income  at  a 
stantial  number  o€  tbeaa  bojra.    Tba 
has  changed  alnee  tl»a  eollage  daya  at 
avaraga   Mennber  of  Oongraaa   wben 
any  student   with   anoagh    amlritlon 
earn  •  moieat  tncoine  by   part-time 

Mr.  McLaughlin  continued: 


It  la  oar  deep  concern  that 
hara  raaotved  to  tmprort  their  adneat 
and  who  have  planned  their  rehabtlltat 
in  our  ecrtlcfe  halla.  maj  be  forced  to  at 
don  thetr  plans  becanaa  of  their  tnabllt 
to  And  work  sulBctent  to  supplement  tht 
taeoaaaa  to  a  minimum  of  living.  If 
have  to  gire  up  their  education,  thetr  f| 
turea  are  queetlonable.  Many  of  them 
Immediately  find  joba.  Othera  may  beeoi 
dleeovraged  :%nd  never  find  their  pro|)ar 
In  our  American  life. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  McLaughlin 
share  his  concern  for  the  fut 
of  our  veterans  who  may  be  fore 
to  leave  school  and  begin 
the  task  of  rehahilitatlon  and 
Justment  to  civilian  life.  Most 
our  veterans  are  willing  to 
every  effort  to  earn  the  fimds  to  coi 
plete  tbrir  education  or  training  wl( 
the  help  of  tJie  Oovemment.  But  If  wt 
is  not  available,  then  It  is  up  to  us  to 
now  to  help  these  men.  We  must  n( 
break  falUi  with  our  veterans.  Wl 
should  incn-ase  subsistence  to  the  ext 
that  our  veterans,  married  or  single, 
be  able  to  complete  their  training  in 
or  on  the  job. 


Real  Help  far  Wegraes 
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Mondaw.  AprU  28.  1947 

Mr.    PULTON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  By  remarks  hi  the 
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April  36.  1M7: 
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•f  the  Treasury  at 
I  His  Portrait 

>P  REMARKS 

McCLELUN 

<SA.S 

UNITED  STATIS 

\HegisUUiv€  day  of 
21>.1947 

Mr.  President,  last 
[ceremony  was  held 
kt  Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
>rirait  of  our  able 
Secretary     of     the 
Snyder,  was  un- 
to the  State  of  Ar- 
ceremony  was  at- 
f  riends  and 
retary  from  his  na- 
i.  and  from  other 
paying  an  appro- 
Ibute  to  him  as  one 
It  able  and  dlstln- 
its. 

Ung  and  presenta- 
Snyder  respond- 
address,  and  I  ask 
It  it  be  printed  in 
RaooBD. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa 
as  follows: 

T)M  daaire  for  approval  and  good  wiahaa 
of  triaada  and  neighbors  U  Inherant  in  avary 
man.  ParUcularly  doaa  be  want  the  honor 
and  raapact  of  thoaa  in  hla  home  town,  hla 
own  community,  and  hia  native  State 

OonaaquanUy.  I  deeply  appraciau  the 
courteay  you  pay  m«  today,  i  feel  doubly 
honored  tiukt  you  have  choaan  to  place  my 
portrait  hare  in  our  Impoatng  capltol  build- 
ing alongside  those  dUUnguiahad  govsr- 
nora  who  have  helped  to  guide  the  daatlnlea 
of  thiaSUte. 

It  ta  arith  ainoara  humility  and  a  atrong 
aanaa  of  responalbiUty  that  I  accept  tills 
high  compliment.  And.  I  wUl  do  my  best  to 
be  worthy  at  all  timea  of  your  generous 
tribute. 

Bualneaa  and  Oovernment  service  have 
taken  me  away  from  Arkanaaa.  But  my 
childhood  was  spent  In  the  northeaatem  part 
of  the  State  at  Jonesboro.  and  I  began  my 
banking  career  at  Porreat  City.  So  I  have 
alwaya  claimed  full  dtiaenshlp. 

We  never  forget  the  iuHueuces  of  our  early 
environment.  And  certauily  ArkHnsas.  so 
sulubly  named  the  Wonder  State,  has  rich- 
ly endowed  her  sous. 

They  can  take  pride  In  the  beauty  of  her 
streams  and  motmtalna.  In  the  sturdy  char- 
acter of  her  people.  In  tiie  ateady  progress  of 
her  Induatries.  and  in  the  growth  of  her  fine 
dtlea. 

For  in  her  reaervolr  of  wealth  are  the  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  river  belu.  the  rich 
production  of  oU  and  gas  depoalto  in  the 
southwest,  the  timber  growth  of  nearly 
every  variety  known  to  the  temperate  aone. 
the  mountalua  of  coal,  the  precious  metals, 
and  In  addition  the  many  Indu&tries  cover- 
ing the  Bute. 

We  were  singularly  bleaaad  by  the  great 
MlaalBtlppt  aiid  Arkanaaa  rlvera.  They  pro- 
vided a  gateway,  first  to  a  rich  planUtlon  life 
In  their  bottooa  lands,  and  later  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agrteultxiral  rlchea  and 
extenalve  mineral  reaourcea  of  Arkansas. 
And  we  can  have  a  particular  pride  In  this 
capital  city  ot  LltUe  Rock,  whose  Importance 
la  reflected  in  thia  magnificent  State  House 
In  which  we  are  now  met. 

This  buUdlng  depicts.  In  Its  beauty  and 
dignity,  our  prtnelples  of  cooperative  /ree- 
dom;  It  represents  to  us  the  power  of  Justice 
m  our  comple*  social  and  economic  life;  it 
symbolizes  the  duties  of  our  Oovemment — 
to  serve  and  to  guard,  constantly  and  aeal- 
oxuly.  the  American  birthright. 

Arkansas  today  Is  beginning  a  new  era  of 
industrial,  economic,  and  social  progress. 
This  era  holds  promise  of  increasing  pros- 
perity for  our  people,  and  of  expanding  In- 
fluence In  the  trade  marts  of  the  world. 

Our  productive  contrlbuti'^n  to  the  Na- 
tion s  war  ettort  haa  fully  demonstrated  our 
capablUtlea.  When  we  consider  the  factors 
of  atae  and  population,  no  State  haa  a  more 
tmpraaeive  record  In  this  reajject. 

During  my  service  In  Washington,  first, 
with  the  Defense  Plants  Corporation,  and 
later,  as  Director  of  War  IfobUlzatlon  and 
Racooveralon,  I  had  opportunity  to  acry- 
tlnize  Arkansas'  wartime  aocompllshmenta. 

In  terms  of  war  production,  we  ranked  high 
In  aluminum.  Hera  the  greatest  bauxite  de- 
posits otn-  Nation  poaseasea  provide  M  per- 
cent of  all  the  ore  mined  in  North  America. 
Prom  them  caaae  an  astounding  proportion 
of  the  alr-forea  fighters  and  bombera  so 
aaaentlal  to  the  defeat  of  our  enemiea. 
Arkanaaa  aluminum  went  into  numerotis 
otlier  products  essential  to  our  military 
effort,  and  this  metal  la  only  a  part  of  the 
story. 

Manganeaa  output  increaaed  S7  percent 
over  1939.  Petroleum  and  its  byproducta. 
building    nuttertals    of    all    kinda,    foraatry 
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yields,  cotton — all  thaaa  eanie  out  of  the 
enterprtae  of  our  Commonwealth  in  evar- 
mcraaamg  quanUtlea.  Ifeata,  dairy  prod- 
ueta.  poultry,  and  otiier  foodatufla  for  our 
armlaa  and  thoae  of  our  alilaa  ware  aupplled 
in  great  amounta. 

And.  at  the  aama  time.  Arkanaaa  aatab- 
itahed  a  record  of  particular  Importance  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  Her  cltiaena  In- 
vaated  more  than  $878,000,000  in  aavlnga 
bonds  to  help  finance  our  defenae  and  war 
efforta.  More  tlum  S390,000.000  of  thla 
amount  waa  in  aerlaa  B  bonds,  aavlnga  largely 
arlalng  from  the  camlnga  of  our  workers  and 
farmera. 

There  waa.  of  coxirae,  another  contribution, 
the  greateat  of  all.  that  Arkansas  made  to 
the  cauae  of  freedom.  She  sent  her  men 
and  women  by  the  thousands  to  serve  their 
country  bravely  and  devotedly. 

The  veterana  now  returned  take  up  their 
cIvUlan  occupatlona  with  a  broader  vision 
and  a  keener  aenae  of  responsibility.  In 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives,  and  In  the  name  of  our  ph3rsl- 
cally  Incapacitated,  all  of  us  are  challenged 
to  further  and  greater  service  In  peacetime 
America. 

For  there  is  a  new  call  In  public  aervlce  for 
that  leadership  such  aa  made  Arkansas  a 
great  State.  The  lmf>ortanoe  of  public  serv- 
ice, ta  these  slgniflcant  and  troublous  times, 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Never  have  we  had  a  more  urgent  need 
than  today  for  the  talents  and  energies  of 
capable,  conscientious  men  and  women  in 
the  administration  of  our  affairs,  whether  at 
local,  state,  or  national  levels. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  and 
attract  such  leaders  to  public  life. 

We  must  develop  and  manifest  a  wider 
tmderstandlng  of  the  great  problems  inci- 
dent to  government,  give  a  greater  degree 
of  appreciation  for  efforts  expended  In  public 
service,  and  then  demonstrate  that  apprecia- 
tion, as  you  have  done  so  Impressively  h«e. 
Certainly  we  are  more  conscious  today 
than  ever  before  of  the  tremendous  burden 
that  rests  upon  the  man  who  occupies  the 
Presidency  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  we  realfae  more  and  more  the  great 
demands  that  the  vital  problems  of  govern- 
ment Impose  upon  other  leaders  In  our  na- 
tional eatabllahment  and  In  our  Increasingly 
complex  State  and  local  administrations. 

If  we  are  to  attract  the  most  capable  ad- 
ministrators, the  keenest  intellects,  and  the 
leaders  of  vision  to  public  service,  we  must 
vest  In  such  service  not  only  adequate  ma- 
terial compensation,  but  the  Incentive  pro- 
duced by  recognized  efforts. 

Appreciation  cannot  fall  to  inspire  In  men 
of  public  (4Bce  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  in 
rendering  service.  And  the  great  majority  of 
our  public  leaders  have  sought  to  place  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  ahead  of  any  other 
ccHisideratlon.  They  have  not  been  deterred 
nor  Influenced  by  the  prospect  of  personal 
gain  or  by  the  fear  of  personal  loaa. 

Such  is  the  phUoaophy  that  Harry  TTuman 
has  brought  to  the  Presidency  In  these  crit- 
ical tlmea. 

I  know  from  Intimate  personal  experience, 
too,  that  the  majority  of  Federal  employees, 
from  Cabinet  members  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  clerks  in  the  moat  routine  Joba,  are 
serving  energetically  and  well. 

The  right  to  object,  and  to  crlticlce.  is  In 
the  American  tradition,  and  none  of  ua 
would  change  tliat.  But  the  criticism  that 
at  timea  haa  been  heaped  Indlacriminately 
upon  public  aervants.  haa  not  made  easier  the 
taak  of  filling  posts  of  responsibility. 

Another  way  In  which  we  can  elevate  the 
.nsndards  of  public  administration  is  to  push 
energetically  a  widespread  program  at  train- 
ing for  such  employment. 

A  great  number  of  our  young  people,  re- 
ttimed  from  military  aervlce.  are  talOng  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  aaslstanoe  in  further 
preparaticn   for  civilian  careera.     Many   of 
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them  are  dlaplaylng  an 
field  of  government. 

We  find  in  our  collagaa  and  unlvcraitiaa  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  couraea  m  etvU 
adminlatratiou.  economlea.  law.  finance,  and 
in  sutlstical  studies— all  braaelMS  of  train- 
ing that  seem  to  lead  naturally  to  careers  In 
government. 

■ven  If  such  atudenu  turn  their  uilenU  to 
the  fields  of  private  enterprtae.  the  training 
they  receive  will  make  them  more  alert  to 
the  reaponalbilltles  of  dtlcenahlp. 

In  the  Treasury  Department,  we  are  de- 
veloping a  delUilte  program  to  enlist  for  Fed- 
eral employment,  those  ao  qualified.  We 
are  hoping  in  the  yeara  to  come,  that  the 
moat  able  men  and  women  from  our  unl- 
veralUea.  bualneaa  taiatitutiooa.  and  like 
fields.  wlU  be  weU  repraaantad  in  Oovem- 
ment peraonnel. 

While  we  are  In  the  prooaas  of  reducing 
the  Oovernment  establishment  to  a  peace- 
time level,  no  large-scale  recruitment  Is  in 
prospect,  but  we  are  undertaking  this  pro- 
gram on  a  long-range  basis. 

We  are  aaking  c<dleges  throughout  the 
country  to  advlae  us  of  the  names  of  promi- 
nent students  in  ttieir  daasea  wlilch  deal 
with  subjects  related  to  Treasury  acUvltlee. 
I  hope  tliat  a  number  of  the  young  people 
of  my  ow.x  State  will  be  Interested  In  quali- 
fying for  poelticms  under  the  civil  service. 

There  Is  still  another  way  iu  which  the 
character  of  our  Gktverument  can  be  Im- 
proved. That  is  through  a  vigorous  and 
continuing  interest  In  her  functions  on  (be 
part  of  our  entire  people. 

We  are  fortunate  that  tlux>ugh  our  edu- 
cational system,  the  radio,  newspapers,  and 
other  Informational  media,  our  people  are 
In  iwtter  position  than  ever  before  to  un- 
derstand and  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
government. 

Wa  iiave  had  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
value  of  public  understanding  in  the  unity 
with  which  our  citizenship,  regardlaaa  of 
party  or  particular  Interests,  haa  supported 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  world  politi- 
cal and  economic  affairs. 

The  expansion  of  this  Nation,  In  industry. 
In  population,  and  in  world  Interests  has 
placed  upon  our  National  Administration  a 
respunsibility  far  greater  than  on  tiuit  of  any 
previous  geueraUou.  The  Velfare  of  all  of 
ua,  and  to  a  great  extent,  world  progress  to- 
ward economic  stability  and  peace,  depend 
upon  Its  leadersixlp.  Tlie  respousiblliUe*  of 
the  leaders  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  tuu-dly  less  important. 

It  is  not  enough  today  that  we  have  good 
Oovemment.  We  must  have  vigorous  Gov- 
ernment, government  by  men  of  mtegrlty. 
energy,  vision,  and  unselfishness. 

A  democratic  government  Is  worth  our  sin- 
cere endeavors.  It  is  worth  malting  a  mat- 
ter of  personal.  Individual  concern.  We  must 
exercise  the  rei^wnsibllltles  of  citizenship  by 
proper  selection  of  our  officials,  and  by  wiU- 
inguess  and  ability  to  give  of  our  own  tal- 
enu  to  public  service. 

Having  assured  the  selection  of  the  right 
men.  we  must  give  them  our  support.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  an  aicrt  and  in- 
formed citizenship  expects  of  them  the  high- 
est Ideala  of  performance,  and  ImcIu  them 
to  the  limit  in  the  execution  ai  thetr  trust. 
In  buch  manner,  our  Oovemment  will  be 
arell  equipped  to  meet  the  tremendous  ra- 
sponslbUlties  of  this  modem  world. 

The  pe<^e  of  Arkansas,  by  a  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  ihe  economic  goala  we 
iwve  act  for  ouraelves.  can.  I  am  confident, 
reach  a  level  of  material  proeperlty  such  as 
we  Ixave  never  before  known.  By  the  same 
token,  tlie  cooperative  endeavors  of  the 
Ankoican  people  will  assure  the  continued 
material  and  apiritual  areU-baing  at  tbc 
Nation. 

The  road  of  progress  la  a  dilBcult  one.  The 
path  to  economic,  financial,  and  polttical 
atat>iiity.  in  tl»e  face  of  our  preaent  national 
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la  not  smooth.     Within  the  n«xt 

democracy  must  damonstnt*  her 

to  overcome  th*  otet«cle«  and 

us.     DcoMcracy  wui  suc- 

at  vm  actively  cooperate  to  this  end. 


Fidcrd  AMfor  Educatioa 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

1  WILUAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NOaXH  CABOUMA 

$XNATE  OP  THX  UNITXD  STATES 


Tuesdav.  April  29  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday .  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  U  tfSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmc  us  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  tlM  i^pptBdiz  of  the  Rkcoro  an  ad- 
tilt  subject  entitled  "Pederal 
Aid  for  Education."  delivered  by  me 
broidcftst   from  Station  WPTF  at 


h.  N  C  .  on  Sunday.  April  27.  1M7. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord<  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
aj  folloDs: 

ItXtay  AsMrlcan  education — our  Nation's 
hemage— Is  factafl  the  greatest 
crisis  In  Its  history. 

At  a  time  when  ot.r  national  wealth  has 
reached  a  new  peacetime  high,  our  entire  ele- 
mentary md  secondary  sfatSBB  of  education, 
which  U  the  base  of  oar  total  educational 
structure  Is  threatened  with  break-down. 
During  tM  prcaent  year  alone  it  has  been 
estlmatec  that  some  6.000  schools  will  be 
clontf  anl  7S.000  children  of  school  age  will 
n}  schooling  because  of  the  lack  of 


of  courae 


pr  nclpal 


til 


Tbi 


Toaay 
poslttntia 


low  salaries. 


t  far  this  eondltlon  is. 
Our  teachers  are  find- 


ing it  moi  e  and  more  dlOcult  to  earn  a  decent 
living  In  ■  period  of  riaing  prices.  A  recent 
stirvvy  Bl  lows  that  the  ciaaaroom  teachers 
througtw  It  tbs  country  recetvt  an  averag*  oC 
about  tST:  per  week.  This  la  lasa  than  Si  per 
hour  for  s  40<hour  week,  aad  moal  teacbera 
work  far  a  MSSSB  Of  40  hours  per  week.  The 
same  tur'  ey  siMms  that  slmoat  300.000  of  the 
Nation's  eacher*  are  receiving  less  than  tSS 
par  week  which  is  hardly  as  much  as  tlM 
avarac*  ^  rage  rate  paid  for  unskilled  labor. 
WH  ha'  •  paid  too  little  attention  to  our 
uMl  to  tbeir  problems  and  dilBcul- 
Tsara  and  the  raeonversion 


period,  altk  tba  high  cost  d  Hrlng.  have 

merely  l4 

DculUee 


theee  problems  and  dif- 
About  Sao.OOO  teachers  have  left 
the  teaching  profeealon  since  IMO.  which 
Is  aaore  t  lan  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  taaehi  n.  Never  before  has  there  been 
a  tri  mendous  turn -over  in  the  teaching 
lui  during  s  similar  period  of  time. 
tiere  are  70  000  wi^llsd  teaching 
in  tlie  United  WaiM  and  many 
lua^siwa  ely  trained  teachers  luive  been 
i  ito  the  service.  The  pablic-sehool 
North  Carolina  has  felt  the  Impact 
of  this  situation. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  why  fewer 

youg  people   sre   entering   the 

today.    In  l»aO,  28  per- 

students  were  enrolled  In 

Today,  there  ?re  leee  than 

with  the  laudable  ambition 

hs  the  toalalag  of  youth. 

there  assM  ba^  of  aaaMMy;  naae  aoiiatdera- 

to  the  matter  oi  making  a  dseant 

facts  and  eonditioos  ouihe  it 

of  tha  tsarhlng  prof as- 

again  the  iaspovtaBoa 

to  the  education  of  oar  yovth. 

ty.  State,  and  Nation.     We 

attention  and  more  of  our 


o(  the 
to  tha 
muat  devfaas 


resources  to  the  strengthening  of  our  sex 
ary  school  syntem.  which  Is  the  pride 
bulwark  of  our  democracy. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  without 
eral  aid  it  is  Impossible  for  all  of  the  St 
in  the  Union  to  provide  anything  apf 
lug  equal  edtacatlonal  opportunities.    In  vU 
of  this  sittiatlon.  the  President  of  the  Unitci 
gtatas.  In  his  budget  message  last  Janua 
placed  hlmsell  squarely  on  record  for  " 
legislation    under    which    the    Pederal 
ernment   will   supplement   the   reecurces 
the  Statee  to  assist  them  to  equalize  edt 
tlonal  opportunities  and  achieve  satisfact 
educational  standarxls."     The  present 
dramatiaec  a  fundamental  weakneea  In 
system  of  secondary  education.     For 
years  tremendous  differences  have  exUted 
tween  the  States  and  the  amount  of  mc 
spent    pei    pupil      In    1943.    this   dlflerf 
ranged  from  9179  per  pupil  In  New  York 
135  per  pupil  in  Mississippi.     Theee  figure 
while  stgniflcant.  do  not  tell  the  whole  st 
They    mtist    be   studle<l   In    relation    to 
wealth  of  the  varloua  States.    Some  States  av 
making  every  possible  effort  to  arvelop 
maintain  a  sound  edvicatlonal  program, 
their  educational  system  remaina  sub-st 
ard  because  of  their  Inability  to  ralae 
clent  funds  for  education  through  taxat 

North  Carolina,  for  example,  according 
a  study  by  the  National  Kducatlon  AsaodJ 
tion.    wai>   spending   more   for   education 
proportion   to  Its   income   than   many   ot 
State*,  even  though  its  expenditure  per  pu| 
of  $63  in  1943  was  among  the  loweet  in  tl 
Nation.     When   the   number   of    pupUs   si 
the    per    capita    cost    of   each    is    measur 
against  the  State's  Income.  North  CaroL 
on  the  basis  of  its  ability  to  pay  for  edt 
tlon.  was  spending  ss  much  as  New  York 
copsidsrsbly  more  than  such  States  as 
and   California.     In   spite   of    this  splec 
effort  on  the  part  of  North  Carolma.  it  is 
be  admitted   that  even   with   the  inert 
mads  in  1945  and  1947.  the  salarlce  paid 
sciMOlteachers  in  the  State  are  still  lai 
quate. 

Becauae  of  the  difference  in  the  wealth  i 
income  of  the  various  States,  and  the  uneqi 
burden  impoeed  on  some  Statee  !n  rtevriu| 
tng  a  sound  s)'stem  of  secondary  eiiucatlc 
Federal  aid  is  now  being  seriously  prop 

Assistance  by  the  Pederal  Government 
the  Bute*  for  educational  purpoeee  ia  nc 
ing  new.     It  actually  began  about  the  tt 
the  PMeral  OovanuMM  wm  astablished  ar 
has  bean  contintiad  thiough  the  years, 
ttie  present  time,  this  asalstance  is  given 
the  form  of  granu  for  the  support  of  li 
grant  collegee.  agricultural  experiment 
tlons.     cooperative     agricultural     extec 
servlcee.  vocational  edxicatlon.  vocational 
habtutation:  and  mora  rseantly.  In  the 
cational  assistance  provided  for  veterans 
World  War  U.    However.  Pederal  aid  for 
cation,  such  as  above  mentioned,  has 
provided  to  meet  speclsl  and  specific  edt 
tiooal  needa.    Through  the  years,  aad 
daily  during  the  past  5  years,  tha 
condition   of   our  secondary  school 
has  spotlighted  the  necessity  for 
not  only  for  specific  needs,  but  for  get 
asslstai.ce  to  our  entire  elementary  and 
oodary  educational  systems. 

TtMre  have  been  asany  bills  tntroduead  i 
Congress  siHfe*  liM  for  the  purpose  of  | 
ing  Pederal  aid  to  public  — iH't'**     Cer 
such  aid,  if  provided  by  tha  f^ 
ment.  should   be  divided   -THWlg  the  Stal 
largely  on  the  basu  of  the  ntunhsr  of  schc 
children  in  each  Stau.  the  abuity  of 
State  to  adequately  finance  Ita  puMlc- 
system   by   taxation,   and    tlM   effort 
nuMle  by  each  atasa  ta  bahalf  of  tta 
school  aystaoL    Soeh  a  HMthod  o( 
uon  would  maah  MMlt  to  North 
«4th  Rs  tSMM  cMMmb  in  Ito  put 
agatem.  and  In  view  of  what  the  tuta  la 
dou^  (or  iu  pulklle  schools  In  peoport 
Ito  ahUtty  to  pay  and  tha  total  aasount 
taxes  collected  by  It. 
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fortunate  DP's  can  rebuild  their  shattered 
lives.  Zionist  groups  would  open  Paleatine 
to  all  the  Jewish  DP'b  who  care  to  go  there. 
But  even  If  that  suggestion  shotild  be  ac- 
cepted, it  wouldn't  solve  the  problem  because 
only  about  one-third  of  the  DP's  are  of 
Jewish  extraction.  The  others  are  of  many 
faiths  and  many  nationalities.  All  that  they 
have  in  common  is  their  homeleaenees  and 
their  desire  to  find  a  place  to  live  In  peace 

President  Truman  has  proposed  that  more 
refugees  from  Europe  be  permitted  to  enter 
this  country  under  unused  quotos  of  the 
immigration  law.  Brasll  and  Argentina  have 
elaborate  plans,  on  paper,  for  admitting 
thousands  of  Immigrants.  Australia  and 
South  Africa  are  eager  for  new  settlers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  point 
of  finding  havens  for  the  displaced,  innu- 
merable difRculties  stand  in  the  way.  Some 
rountriee  won't  accept  paupers.  Some  want 
only  settlers  with  special  skills.  Some  South 
American  countries  require  prospective  im- 
migiants  to  show  certificates  of  baptism  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  they  can 
be  admitted. 

The  net  result  U  that  preciotis  little  is 
being  done  to  help  the  800.000  homeless  per- 
sons in  Europe.  They  deserve  more  than 
sympathy.  It  is  time  for  this  Nation  and 
others  to  demonstrate  the  ideas  we  preach 
about  good  will,  charity,  and  brotherhood. 


Only  Two  Terms  for  a  President? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Henry  Steele  Commaper  appearing  In 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  magazine  sec- 
tion: 


Onlt    Two    TlaMa    roa    *    Psasisurr?— A 
HnroaiAM  Orrnass  ms  Paoroan  Amkns- 

MBKT — LBAVK  TUS  QtnSTION  TO  TUX  PbOPLT. 
Ms  SATS 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

In  the  100  years  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  there  have  been  some  300  attempts 
by  Congress  to  change  the  eonstitutlonnl 
provision  for  Presidential  tenure  and  re- 
ellgiblllty.  Now,  mlrabile  dictu.  one  of  these 
attsmpts  haa  been  successful — at  least  so 
far  ss  the  Congress  Is  concerned — and  State 
legislatures  have  the  opportunity  of  passing 
on  an  amendment  limiting  Presidents  to  two 
elective  terms. 

Could  the  success  of  thla  amendment — so 
eaally  achieved— have  anything  to  do  with 
the  fa:t  that  Pranklin  Roosevelt  broke  the 
two-term  tradition  and  that  now  for  the 
first  time,  the  party  that  opposed  him  is  in 
control?  The  qtiestlcm — so  congressional 
debaters  insisted  with  monotonous  regular- 
ity— was  a  nonpartisan  one.  But  the 
aaandaent  was  passed  by  unanimous  Re- 
publteaa  vote  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
and  Rqxaaentstlve  Sabath  had  the  bad  man- 
ers  to  call  It  "a  pitiful  victory  over  a  great 
man  now  sleeping  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son." 

Let  us — like  the  Republicans— consider 
the  amendment  in  a  nonpartisan  spirit.  Judge 
it  purely  on  Its  merits,  or  demerits.  And 
bers  we  are  confronted  and  distracted  at  once 
with  s  veritable  Bartlett's  compendium  of 
familiar  qtiotations.  Proponents  of  the 
amendment  rang  the  changes  on  Waahing- 
ton.  Jefferson,  Cleveland,  and  Wilson  with 


tirelees  regularity;  cerUinly  they  proved 
that  at  one  lime  or  another  a  great  many 
distinguished  statesmen  had  disapproved  of 
more  than  two  terms  for  any  President. 

Tet  we  should  disregard  this  smoke  screen 
of  quoUtlous.  We  should  disregard  It  for 
two  reasons:  Because,  in  the  Idiom  of  a 
past  generation,  the  quotations  don't  signify, 
and  because  quotations  cancel  each  other 
out.  For  every  apt  quotation  against  two 
terms  which  the  Library  of  Congress  dredged 
up  for  Republican  Congressmen  there  is 
another,  often  from  the  same  source,  sup- 
porting the  right  of  people  to  exercise  their 
own  Judgment  on  the  matter. 

Quotations  may  be  disregarded,  but  history 
should  not  be  disregarded.  And  history,  an- 
cient and  recent,  has  much  to  tell  us  that 
is  t>oth  edifying  and  relevant.  For  it  is  In- 
structive to  recall  that  this  question  of 
Presidential  reeliglbillty  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  by  the  wise  men  who  made  the 
Federal  Constitution.  No  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution received  more  attention,  gave  rise 
to  more  discussion,  than  that  dealing  with 
the  Executive. 

It  is  needless  now  to  rehearse  that  dis- 
ciHBlon.  What  is  important  is  to  keep  in 
mind  that  after  the  most  exhaustive  inquiry 
and  debate  on  the  matter  of  Presidential  re- 
eligibUlty  the  framers  left  the  question  open. 
Whatever  opinion  individual  members  may 
subsequently  have  expretised,  tlie  combined 
wisdom  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
dictated  the  conclusion  that  this  question 
was  best  left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

And  if  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  framers  to  that  classic  ex- 
position of  the  Constitution,  the  Federalist, 
the  moral  Is  the  same.  No.  72  at  the  Fed- 
eralist is  devoted  entirely  to  this  matter  ot 
Presidential  reeligibility.  and  it  is  perhaps 
appropriate  to  recall  what  the  grandfather 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
wrote  there: 

"Nothing  appears  more  platuible  at  first 
sight,  nor  more  lU-founded  upon  close  in- 
!>pcctloo,  than  a  scheme  *  *  *  of  con- 
tinuing the  Chief  Magistrate  in  office  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  excluding  him  from 
it.  either  for  a  limited  period  or  forever  after. 
This  exclusion,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
petual, would  have  nearly  the  same  effects, 
and  these  effects  would  be  for  the  most  part 
rather  pernicious  than  salutary,  •  •  • 
There  is  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  ides 
uf  disabling  the  people  to  continue  in  otSre 
men  who  had  entitled  themselves,  in  their 
opinion,  to  approbation  and  confidence:  the 
advantages  of  which  are  at  be«t  speculative 
and  rquivixral,  and  are  overbalanced  by  dis- 
advantages far  more  certain  and  decisive." 

Theee  are  wise  words,  but  they  represent, 
after  all.  theory  rather  than  experience.  As 
it  happens  we  are  not  without  experience 
with  this  matter  of  Presidential  tenure. 
Sixteen  of  our  Presidents  were  elected  to  the 
Presidency  but  once,  ten  twice,  and  one  four 
times.  Those  who  sponsor  this  amendment 
insist  that  long  tenure  of  ofllce  makes,  In- 
evitably, for  dictatorship,  despotism,  and 
tyranny,  and  the  longer  the  tenure,  so  the 
argument  nms,  the  greater  the  danger.  Has 
there  been,  in  fact,  any  correlatlcm  between 
tenure  of  office  and  dictatorship  or  tyranny? 
Was  Washington  more  dictatorial  than  John 
Adams,  Monroe  than  Polk.  Cleveland  than 
Harrison.  Wilson  than  Hoover? 

But  the  amendment.  It  will  be  said,  ap- 
plies only  to  more  than  two  terms.  The 
logic  of  a  denial  of  a  third  term  applies 
equally  to  s  second,  but  let  that  pass.  We 
have  had  one  experience  with  a  President 
elected  to  more  than  two  terms.  And  during 
that  same  period,  1933-46,  we  hsd  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  see  real  dlctatorsliip,  real  deepoi- 
ism,  in  one  country  after  another.  Did 
Roosevelt's  tenure  of  office  for  longer  than 
two  terms  In  tact  lead  to  dictatorship,  des- 
potism, tyranny?  Did  it  to  fact  impair  the 
vitality  of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 


tem or  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? As  Jefferson  said  iu  his  first  inaugu- 
ral address.  "Let  history  answer  tills  qtiss- 
tlon." 

Nothing  reveals  mors  glaringly  the  danger 
of  deductive  reasoning  in  the  realm  of  poll- 
tics  thsn  the  glassy  complacency  with  which 
otherwise  intelligent  men  assure  us  that  a 
tenure  of  more  than  8  years  m  the  Presi- 
dency wlU  lead  to  dictatorship.  Gl«di>tone 
was  Prime  Minister  of  Brium  lor  14  years, 
but  there  waa  no  dictatorship.  Mackeude 
King  has  k>een  Premier  of  Canada  for  some 
20  years,  but  Canada  has  not  suffered  from 
dictatorship.  Pranklin  Roosevelt  waa  Presi- 
dent for  13  years,  but  the  United  States  did 
not  experience  dictatorship. 

Once,  when  dealing  with  a  perplexing  tax 
case.  Justice  Holmes  waa  confronted  by  his 
coUeagues  with  the  old  dictum:  the  power 
to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy.  His 
answer  waa  auccinct  and  concluaive.  "Not," 
he  said.  '^hUe  this  court  slU."  So  we  oUght 
say  to  all  admonitions  that  long  tenure  in 
ofltee  leads  to  dictatorship:  Not  while  the 
American  people  are  on  the  Job.  not  while 
democracy  has  any  vitality. 

It  was  Justice  Holmes,  too.  who  said  that 
even  for  practical  purposes,  theory  Is  some- 
times more  important  than  fact.  Let  us  turn 
then  to  the  theory  of  the  matter — to  theory 
not  as  vain  speculation,  but  as  prii>ciple.' 

There  is  one  principle  that  is  Inescapably 
involved  to  this  question  of  limited  tenure. 
and  that  Is  the  pnncl|de  of  democracy.  Turn 
and  twist  it  as  you  will,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  democracy. 
What  those  who  support  It  say  is  that  the 
American  pec  pie  cannot  oe  trusted  to  decide 
wisely  on  the  question  of  their  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Moreover,  they  say  retroactively,  the 
American  people,  by  their  decisions  in  IMO 
and  1944.  Justify  this  mistrust.  They  made 
mistakes  thsn;  they  are  not  to  be  permitted 
to  make  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 

But  why  are  the  people  not  to  be  trusted 
in  this,  the  most  important  decision  tiut 
they  can  make  in  the  ordinary  courae  of 
politics?  They  can  be  trusted,  apparently, 
to  vote  for  a  man  once,  or  even  twice,  for  tiM 
Presidency,  but  not  three  times.  Ttiey  can 
be  trusted  to  vote  for  Senators  and  Bepre- 
seutatlves  any  number  of  times,  and  Senator 
O'Danisl's  propoeal  that  Preaident  aad  Con« 
gressmeu  alike  be  limited  to  a  single  term  re- 
ceived only  his  own  vote.  Tbey  can  bs 
trusted  to  vote  for  State  executives.  Stats 
legislators,  and  even  State  Judgea  any  num- 
ber of  times  to  most  Ststes.  They  can  bs 
trusted  to  vote  on  new  oonstltutions  and  on 
constitutional  amendments.  It  ia  only  la 
this  one  political  choice  that  they  ars  to  be 
limited.    . 

Have  they  merited  this  distrust?  Suflee  It 
to  say  that  In  100  years  they  have  never 
elected  a  bad  President,  a  President  of  whom 
it  could  fairly  be  said  that  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  Republic. 

It  may  l>e  said,  to  be  sui«.  thst  the  people 
are  not  free  agents  In  this  matter.  They  do 
not  exercise  real  choice,  but  are  limited  to 
the  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  con- 
ventions of  the  major  parties.  And  history 
reminds  us  that  I^sldents  can  exercise  a 
very  real  Influence  over  party  conventions, 
and  todeed  frustrate  popular  vrUl  tliroagh 
packed  end  controlled  conventions.  The 
most  notorious  example  of  this  was  the  Rs- 
publican  Convention  of  IS12. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  however  to- 
fluentlal  Presidents  may  be  in  obtaining  a 
second  nomination,  only  one — ^Roosevelt— ob- 
tained a  tliird,  and  there  Is  Uttle  evidence 
that  he  or  his  henchmen  packed  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  gave  him  that  third: 
it  wasnt  necessary.  Grant,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  American  Presldenu,  wss  unable 
to  win  a  third  nomination:  WUson.  who  at 
least  flirted  with  the  Idea  of  a  third  term, 
was  wholly  unaMe  to  vrta  any  support  to 
ttiat  notion. 
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tlma  to  time  we  have  eommlttad  this 
error  In  our  law-making,  but  hsratofora— 
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nary polltlca. 
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franMTS  of  the  Conatltutlon  confessed  to 
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any  stataaMMi  would  admit  today.  Tet.  witii 
all  their  mIsgtTtngs.  all  their  uncertainty 
about  the  future,  the  framers  did  not  make 
the  fundamental  mistake  we  are  now  asked 
to  make.  They  did  not  write  into  tha  Cq»> 
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HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtacoitaiN 

IN  TMI  HOCSI  OP  RXPRBBSNTATIVIS 

Tueadat.  AprU  2§.  1947 

Ifr.  SUmi  of  WiaconAin.    Mr.  Spemk*] 
er.  under  kmve  to  extend  my  remartu 
the  Rscobb.  I  include  tbe  following  stkte- 
ment  made  by  me  on  the  Greek -Turkish , 
aid  bill.  H.  R.  MIC: 
MOfoarrT  viswa  or  ms.  sMrrii  or  wiscoNsncj 

The  undersigned  reepectfxilly  dlaagreaaj 
with  the  majority  members  of  the  committal  | 
which  has  reported  the  tUll. 

Justification    for    enactment    of    the    bill  I 
must  be  found  In  President  Truman's  sperch 
of  March  12  to  the  Congress.     Hs  said:  "Tha 
foreign  policy  and  the  national  security  ara 
toeolvcd."     Aside  from  pointing  out  the  de* 
ptarahle  sltuaUon  in  Greece,  politically  antfl 
economically,  and  the  threat  to  Turkuh  aov- 
erelgnty.  ha  waa  stranfaly  silent  as  to  Just 
how  our  own  national  ascurlty  is  involved.  ^ 
Oraece  and  Turkey  are  a  long  way  from  the 
United  Stotea  o<  Aaaarica. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President 
baa  embarked  upon  a  new  foreign  policy  (or 
thla  country.     He   now   seeks   congreaaioaal 
approval,  ao  It  Is  up  to  us.    Oim  wrttor  has 
said    that    It   Is   a   global    anU-Oonaaitinlat  j 
policy.     It  Is  far  more  sxtenaiva  than  thai 
Monroe  Docutne  and.  hiatorlcally.  more  un- 
certain  and  much  mora  daBgerous.    This  M' 
what  he  said: 

- 1  belMve  that  It  mtvt  be  the  policy  of  the  i 
United  Stotss  to  support  free  peeves  who  are 
resisting  bttaaipted   subjtigation   by  armed] 
minoritlaa  or  bf  ouUlde  pressure." 

The  Impltrattona  aC  this  policy  are  ao  great 
that  aean  the  PiaaMant's   advisers  In    the 
SUM  and  Armed  OsrTlcte  DepartmcnU  re>j 
fused  to  venture  a  guess  as  to  what  it  wtuj 
coat  or  where  tt  will  tUtimately  lead.    If  tha) 
bill  la  adopted  in  Its  ptsatnt  forai  It   « HI 
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Greece  It's  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 
This  Is  utter  nonsense.  It  is  a  wh<dly  In- 
conalstont  position  and  especially  so  when 
it  is  recalled  that  on  March  22  Mr.  Truman 
Issued  an  Kxecuttve  order  that  Communisu 
and  Cooununiet  sympathisers  be  lemnved 
from  their  Government  )obs  because  they 
are  a  threat  to  "our  democratic  prooaasas." 
What  kind  of  hocus-poctu  and  double  talk 
Is  this? 

If  there  Is  a  threat  to  our  security  It  comes 
by  way  of  pressure  by  Russia  upon  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Rtiaaia  wanu  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Middle 
MM  Oil  fields.  It  could  well  be  that  there 
la  tblB  threat,  but  the  President  did  not 
predicate  his  request  upon  that  premiae. 
Ha  h  avoiding  the  real  issue.  His  responsi- 
bility Is  to  spell  out  clearly  that  otir  objective 
la  a  military  one.  There  is  hardly  any  proof 
that  It  alms  to  put  down  communism. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  bec^iise: 

1.  It  Is  uncertain  as  to  scope  and  cost. 

2.  It  la  a  serious  threat  to  our  entire  social 
and  ecooomlc  structure,  as  It  will  eventually 
lead  to  war.  It  could  easily  bankrupt  the 
Nation. 

3.  Aggressive  action  against  Russta  will 
result  to  dividing  the  world  into  two  armed 
lorces.  This  would  lead  to  aa  unbridled 
raoe  for  armaments.  War  end  bankruptcy 
would  l)e  oeruin. 

4.  There  la  uo  Justification  for  bypassing 
the  United  Nations  organlsatton.  even 
though  we  believed  It  was  Important  to  act. 

If  we  believe  in  collective  security,  that 
organisation  ahould  have  been  requested  to 
act.  Ws  have  now  dealt  It  a  blow  from 
which  It  can  never  recover. 

Preatdent  Truman  came  to  the  Cougreas 
•  on  March  13  and  said  we  were  suddenly  In 
the  middle  of  an  Internal  crisis  and  tome- 
thlng  must  be  done  about  It  belore  the  end 
of  the  month  as  the  British  were  pulling 
out.  Almost  30  days  have  elapsed,  and  noth- 
ing has  happened.  Members  of  this  com- 
mittee know  that  the  SUte  Department  was 
well  aware  as  to  what  w.is  happening  in 
Greece,  and  this  knowledge  Ls  certainly 
charfoable  to  the  President.  What  kind  of 
leadarahlp  is  this? 

Pellx  Morley,  Human  Eveota.  March  6 
1047.  said: 

"As  the  sun  sinks  slowly  on  the  British 
Empire  it  would  seem  time  for  the  American 
people  to  ask  themselves,  very  seriously. 
whethe.  their  leadership  in  the  last  10  years 
^»«  been  sufllciently  forthright  or  sufficiently 
hitelilgeot  to  encourage  trust  and  confidence 
now." 

The  lest  will  come  on  the  vote  for  or 
ytost  this  bUI.  If  Members  of  this  Con- 
graaa  hear  the  voices  of  their  constituenu 
It  win  be  an  empluitic    No." 

How  long  will  it  take  to  realize  tbe  limits 
of  our  possiblliUes  to  help  the  world?  In 
World  War  I.  it  was  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
Mfee  the  world  sale  for  democracy.  Our 
tnnaure  in  life  and  property  was  shed  un- 
aaUahly  upon  that  altar.  Then  we  defeated 
Oarman  miliUrlsm  and  the  Kaiser.  From 
!•••  to  1941  we  inched  our  way  into  World 
War  II.  Then  it  was  to  destroy  Hitler  and 
naslsm:  under  the  Atlantic  Charter  we  were 
pledged  to  eliminate  fear  from  the  world 
and  to  make  peace  and  freedom  secure.  In 
1041  we  became  an  ally  with  Russia:  we 
furnished  it  with  that  miliUry  equipment 
Which  lUUmately  helped  to  drive  the  Ger- 
mans to  defeat.  We  imve  sacrificed  billions 
of  dollars,  thousands  of  lives,  and  untold  and 
Irreplaceable  reaourom  in  this  last  war.  For 
what?  That  is  wtiat  troubles  our  people  to- 
day: that  la  why  they  are  confused. 

Tbe  time  has  now  come  to  save  our  own 
land  and  the  heritage  we  received.  The 
world  looks  to  us  lor  leadership:  but  if  we 
tweome  weak  and  Impotent,  if  we  dissipate 
our  resources  and  WftimA  ourselve.*  loo  thinly. 
it  will  look  eisewbara  for  that  leadenlilp.  to 
the  next  strong  naUon.    Call  this  what  you 


will:  but  we  believe  It  U  realism.  In  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  TO  fellow  the 
President  means  that  we  are  again  embark- 
inp  upon  a  course  that  calls  lor  the  exercise 
of  force,  not  in  the  United  States  but  thous- 
ands of  miles  from  it.  It  will  not  make  for 
pe«ee — but  war. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  P  Kennedy  recently 
said  that  before  other  foreign  grants  or  loans 
are  considered  by  our  Government  we  should 
take  stock  to  find  out  (a)  what  we  have. 
(b»  what  we  need  to  maintain  our  own  life, 
fcl  what  is  sought  of  us  abroad,  and  (d> 
what  good  purpose  it  will  serve.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  by  top-fiight 
Government  ofllclitls  who  app^red  in  support 
of  this  legislation  indicated  that  they  have  no 
idea  as  to  what  we  have  or  what  will  be  the 
upshot  of  the  policy  advocated  in  this 
measure.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  was 
frank  to  admit  that  If  the  objective  sought 
in  this  legislation  was  not  achieved  he  did 
not  know  what  our  policy  would  lie  from 
then  on.  Obviously.  It  could  only  lead  to 
increased  military  preparation  and  untold 
additional  expenditures  of  money. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  rest  upon  a  real 
desire  to  maintain  peace  and  to  make  secure 
our  own  system  under  which  this  country  has 
grown  and  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We,  cf 
course,  must  resist  the  encroachment  of  com- 
munism which  seeks  to  destroy  this  country. 
If  this  is  really  our  purpose,  it  U  essential 
that  wc  survey  our  resources,  which  should  be 
done  before  any  further  commitments  are 
eousldered.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  are  approximately  $100,000,000,000  in 
sliort-term  Internal  obligatlofis,  and  In  view 
of  this  situation  the  United  Sutes  cannot 
ponibly  finance  resistance  to  other  systems 
of  government  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
period  proposed  or  required  without  impover- 
ishing this  Nation.  Even  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  the  money  today,  there  is  no 
definite  assurance  that  we  can  meet  the  ob- 
jective sought  in  this  bill.  IX  we  impoverish 
ourselves  we  wUl  be  in  extreme  danger  of  a 
forced  importation  of  the  very  political  phi- 
losophy we  are  trying  to  check  everywhere. 
I  believe  the  wise  policy  is  to  keep  the 
American  way  of  life  as  strong  as  our  resources 
can  make  it.  This  is  the  way  for  the  United 
sutes  Let  us  face  the  Issue  without 
equivocation. 

LAwxuroc  H.  Smitb. 


Filfinc  of  Vacuicy  ia  die  Oftce  of  Vice 
Pretiiieiit 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

OF   VTBGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  29. 1947 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  joint  resolution,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  the  fienate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall,  meeting  jointly 
and  by  a  majority  vote,  fill  the  vacancy 
from  among  those  persons  constitution- 
ally eligible  for  the  office  of  President.  If 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session  at  the  time 
the  vacancy  occurs,  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  issue  a  proclamation  convening 
the  Congress. 

Several  bills  and  resolutions  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  providing  for 
charges  in  the  present  law  governing  the 


succession  to  the  office  oT  President. 
Under  these  measures,  the  succession 
would  pass  to  some  public  officer  w  ho  had 
been  selected  because  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  particular  office  which  he 
holds  rather  than  his  qualifications  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  pr(H>osed  by  me  b  not 
in  conflict  with  any  bills  which  have  been 
offered  to  change  the  statute  relating  to 
succession,  but  it  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  using  the  statute  except 
when  vacancies  occur  simultaneously  In 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Under  my  proposal  whenever  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President,  the 
Vice  President  would  immediately  be 
elevated  to  the  Presidency.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  would  then  hold  a  joint 
session  and  by  a  majority  vote  elect  a 
Vice  President.  They  would  not  be  lim- 
ited in  their  selection  to  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  but  could  elect  anyone  eligible 
for  the  office  of  President  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  in  discharging  this  responsi- 
bility, the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  would  consider  not  only  a  per- 
son's fitne-ss  for  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident, but  would  al.so  consider  his  quali- 
fications for  the  Presidency  in  the  event 
of  his  elevation  to  that  high  office. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
question  of  Presidential  succession.  Pres- 
ident Truman  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
isting statute,  which  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  successive- 
ly fill  a  vacancy,  gives  him  the  power  to 
nominate  his  immediate  successor.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  in  a  democracy 
this  power  should  not  rest  with  the  Chief 
Executive,  but  the  office  should  be  filled 
by  an  elective  officer.  He,  therefore, 
recommended  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion placing  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  first  in  order  of  suc- 
cession. The  Speaker  is  an  elective  of- 
ficer, but  he  is  elected  because  of  his 
ability  as  a  presiding  officer,  and  senior- 
ity is  a  strong  factor  in  his  selection. 

The  President  further  suggested  that, 
if  his  recommendation  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  "some  oth- 
er plan  of  succession  be  devised  so  that 
the  office  of  the  President  would  be  filled 
by  an  officer  who  holds  his  position  as 
a  result  of  the  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  voters  of  this  country."  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  method  short  of  a  pop- 
ular election  which  would  more  accurate- 
ly express  the  will  of  the  voters  of  this 
coimtiT  than  election  by  those  whom  the 
voters  have  selected  to  represent  them  in 
the  Halls  of  the  Congress. 


Tribate  to  tke  Late  Seiut«r  Jouak  W. 
Bailey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  otTrtno 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATK 

Tuesday.  April  29  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Presid<ict.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoap  an  editorial 
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'  The  Testament  of  a  Great  Pub- 

from  the  Southern  Agrtcul- 

publlcatlon   founded   in    1869. 

pays  a  tribute  to  our  late 

JmUh  W.  Bailey,  of  the  SUte 

Carolina. 

leing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoav. 
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asserted  that  there  waa  evl- 

the  Soviet  Union  waa  operating 

Sutes  by  propaganda  and  In- 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  faU* 

United  Nations  did  not  aeoMwrlly 

and  that  InternattOMaiMi  dM  not 

tbii  "out  oimalij  must  hars  a  hand 

In  eTetyponttuweray .  or  that  we  should  as- 

lllty  everywhere." 

Bafley  called  for  a  strong,  firm. 

foreign  policy  on  our  part  and 

geCt^ig  Into  no  controversy  except  In 

•  of  otir  own  country. 

•alley    wto    served    as    United 

doUeetor     of     internal     revenue     In 

droUna.  from  1913  to  1931.  deplored 

national  spending  pollclea,  say- 

oofintry  has  ever  spent  the  earnings 

I  nbstance  at  Ita  people  as  this  eoun- 

without  ruining  Itself  and  Its  Inhahl- 

war  expenditures  were  necessary. 

Is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  ex- 

clvUlan    expenditure    during    the 

which  I  have  been  Senator. 

stabilize  our  currency  and  our 

at  the  earliest  moment  poaslble  If 

avoid  dleaeteff  and  ^aoa." 

portion  of  hla  pfcllnamrtili  al  docu- 

Balley    duuged    that    labor 

reptidlated  coUectlve  bargaining 

undertaken  to  substitute  dictatorial  de- 

it.     He  suggested  that  antitrust 

be  spplled  to  monopolistic  prac> 

libor  relstlons  Just  "ss  we  can  apply 

iny  relationship  affecting  commerce 

States." 

his  labor  reconxmendations  were 
of  the  Injunction  to  prevent  Ir- 
Injury.  a  requirement  that  unions 
bair  eontraeta  or  be  held  Usble  in 
IT  eulleeUta  barpdnlng  were  to  be 
and  settlement  of  labor  contro- 
eourti  of  Juatlee  and  not  by  boards. 

a  considerable  num- 

pot  forward  by  President 

because  It  was  plain  to  me  that 

tuieound  and  the  long-run  conse- 

be  bad  for  the  people.    I  voted 

Wagner  Act.   It  waa  and  Is  a  plain 

wlitleal  dasB  leglilatton.    We  now 

to  avoid 

Fro- 

tba  vrarfebigmen.  it  has  placed 

^ower  of  labor  bosses.** 

advocated  freedom  for  both 

Be  said  that  there 
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can  be  no  right  to  prevent  a  man  from  worl 
ing  Just  becatise  he  doss  not  belong   to 
union.     This  Is  not  freedom.  It  is  coerci 

This  warning  comes  from  a  patriotic 
lean  who  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  stat 
men  of  his  time  with  a  reputation  for 
thinking     When  he  spoke,  the  laBbl 
her  was  fUled.    He  was  the  chaaripina  at 
dividual  freedom.     He  waa  the  defender 
Statea'  rights  against  the  encrtjachmcnta 
fMeral  power.     He  consistently  upheld 
Integrity  of  the  courts.    He  was  an  advc 
of  sound  monetary  policy.     And  he  bellev 
In  and  fought  for  a  strong  agriculture  in 
balanced  economy. 

Reallatng  that  the  end  was  near.  Joal 
Bailey  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  his 
loved  State  and  Nation  the  benefit  of  hla 
perlence   and   observations   In  a  lifetime 
patriotic  public  service. 


Fe<leral  Aid  for  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  NXW   JXafXT 

IN  THX  SSNATX  OP  THK  UNITKD  STA1 

Tuesday.  April  25  {legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  AprU  21  > ,  1947 

Ifr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  we  ha^ 
been  having  ^ome  very  interesting  hei 
Ings  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Public  Welfare  on  the  subject  of  Federi 
aid  for  .schools  and  education  in  Americ 
I  noticed  In  the  New  York  Herald  TrtI 
ime  on  April  26,  and  again  on  April 
two  very  interesting  editorials  by 
Walter  Llppmann.  one  entitled  "Fed* 
Aid  for  Schools,"  the  other  "More 
Federal  Aid  for  Schools."  They  are 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  Federal 
for  education  that  I  ask  unanimous  cof 
sent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  A| 
pendix  of  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  Af 
26.   19471 

FiBiaAi.  AD  rt)a  scMoota 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  ease  for  spending  Federal  money 
the  public  schools  must  be  very  strong 
deed,  or  Senator  Tatt  wotild  hardly  be  s( 
soring  s  bill  (known  aa  S.  473)  at  this 
for  Just  that.  The  Senator  Is  no  spendt 
Nor  Is  be  one  who  likes  to  extend  the 
sponslbllltles  of  Government,  much  lesi 
the  Pederal  Government,  in  a  field  wt 
belongs  primarUy  to  the  States. 

But  he  hfis  studied  the  facts,  and  he 
concluded,  as  any  man  must  who  will 
study  them,  that  the  condition  of  our  put 
schools  in  numy  parts  of  the  country  is 
plorable.  indeed  a  national  rtlagisi  i    and 
national  danger,  and  that  the  need  for 
eral  aid  Is  absolute  and  compelling. 

Tet  there  may  be  some  who  suppose 
this  bUl  Is  a  departure  from  the  Amerl 
tradition.    It  Is  not.    Since  the  earliest  da| 
ot  the  Republic  the  principle  of  Federal 
to  pubile  education  has  been  well  eatabllsh« 
Congreas  ban  enacted  some  100  laws  in  si 
port  of  ed\i<:atlon.   beginning  with   the 
called  Land  Ordnance  at  1785.  which 
to  the  United  States  the  lot  No.  16  of  ev« 
township  In  the  western  territory,  for   tl 
maintenance   ot  public   schools  within 
said   township.     That  policy  was  contlnt 
under  the  Federal  Union,  and  aa  public 


Ud  to  education  haa 

directly  in  money. 

of  public  lands,  an 

,  Ohio,  and  West  Vlr- 

fn  devoted  by   the 

the  support  of  edu- 

By  for  various  forma 

il,  vocational  traln- 

the  like — have  been 

various  laws. 
lo  feel  that  we  have 
fin  recent  years,  and 
afford  new  and  ad- 
)r  the  schools.     The 
istor  admlu  is  only 
what  ought   to  be 
1.000  the  first  year, 
land  after  that  $250.- 
Ight  to  be  more  than 
Iwlll  have  to  be.  once 
tributlng   the   funds 
estimate  would  be 
jcatlon.  and  another 
Id  library  buildings, 
jwever.  we  are  talk- 
is  In  the  Taft  bill, 
lerlcan  people  spent 
much  for  drink  as 
bntary  snd  secondary 
(,700.000.000.  or  about 
and  aa.500.000.000, 
on  schools.     No  one 
and  argue  that  this 
^rd    to   spend   92    per 
^hen  he  looks  at  what 

lings. 

|,  clearest,  and   most 

the  need  for  Pederal 

surlng  stick  the  av- 

the   Northern   and 

issroom    unit.     This 

salary.  Janitor  serv- 

upkeep  for  t  class- 

le  elementary  schools 

bhools.     In    1944    the 

States  spent  on  the 

|per  classroom  unit. 

enough.     There  are 

liture  U  Ifl.OOO.     But 

rtainly  the  minimum 

>lerable.     Now  If  we 

where  this  mlnl- 

•thlrds  of  the  school 

rould  be  closed.     In 

Bnt   of   the  children 

la. 

lard,  as  we  ought  to 
)m  unit.  8  out  of  10 
[would  have  no  schx)! 
there  would  be  no 

statistics  Is.  I  real- 
Id  •     it  they  seem  In- 
li.       f  fact  the  :ondl- 
\t  parts  of  the  couniry 
[results  of  our  neglect 
liar  and  humiliating, 
were  3.000,000  adults 
lere    were    10  000.000 
3t  read  and  write  as 
jurth  grade.     Among 
tstered  for  the  draft, 
could  not  sign  their 
rly  3.000.000  boys  and 
fears  of  age  wLo  «ere 
re  States  where  many 
than  5  months  a 

the  facts,  the  more 

Intional  Government 

>ne  who  looks  at  the 

le  to  any  other  con- 
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the  schools^as  In  the  bill  ftponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Tavt — that  the  principle  is  well  es- 
tablished, that  the  Nation  can  readily  aJlord 
to  spend* more  ou  education,  and  that  the 
need  is  very  great.  Yet  some  will  be  re- 
luctant to  act,  feeling  that  a  bill  of  this 
kind  U  a  measure  to  tax  the  people  of  States 
that  do  well  for  the  benefit  of  States  that 
do  badly. 

They  will,  however,  be  astonished  to  find. 
If  they  look  into  the  matter,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  poorer  SUtes  with  the  poorest 
schools  actually  make  a  greater  effort,  actu- 
ally devote  a  larger  part  of  their  income,  to 
educate  their  children,  than  do  the  people 
of  the  richer  and  more  favored  States.  The 
people  of  the  poorer  States  can  accept  Fed- 
eral money  for  the  a-  schools  without  loss  of 
self-respect. 

The  rsason  for  this  Is  obvious,  once  you 
think  about  it,  but  the  obvious  often  escapes 
us.  The  poorer  States  have,  of  course,  less 
Income  per  Uxpayer.  But  they  liave  more 
children  per  taxpayer  than  the  richer  SUtes. 
They  have  to  educate  more  children  out  of 
smaller  resources. 

If  we  are  talking  of  Jtistlce  and  self-rell- 
ance.  then  the  comparisons  are  in  their 
favor.  A  poor  family  with  five  children  can- 
not give  each  child  as  good  opportunity  as 
a  rich  family  with  one  child.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  poorer  family  has  not 
tried  to  do  as  well  by  Its  chUdren  as  the 
richer  one.  Now.  on  the  whole,  the  States 
with  the  worst  schools  spend  a  bigger  pro- 
portion of  their  Incomes  on  schools. 

The  fair  measure  of  a  State's  ability  to  pay 
for  education  is  the  size  of  its  income  per 
chUd  of  school  age.  The  11  SUtes  with  the 
smallest  income  per  school-age  child  in  1939 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  poverty — ^Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Alabama,  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina,  OeorgU.  Kentucky,  New 
Mexico,  Tennessee.  Lotiisiana.  West  Virginia. 
But  none  ot  these  States  wculd  be  foimd  on 
a  list  of  the  11  which  de;ote  the  smallest 
part  of  their  Income  to  seaools. 

Mississippi,  for  example.  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  In  what  It  spends  on  schools.  But 
it  is  near  the  top  of  the  list,  actually  ninth, 
for  the  whole  country  In  the  percentage  of 
its  Income  which  Is  devoted  to  edxicatlon.  It 
spends  3.41  percent  of  Its  income  New  York 
■penda  a.6  percent  of  its  income.  But  be- 
cauee  MeelSBippI  is  ao  poor  but  has  relatively 
■o  many  children.  It  has  an  average  of  HOO 
to  spend  on  a  classroom  unit  whereas  New 
York  has  $4,100  to  spend  per  classroom  unit 
In  other  words  the  States  with  the  poorest 
schools  are  not  those  which  make  tiie  least 
effort.  Many  of  them  make  the  greatest  ef- 
fort. New  Mexico,  for  example,  though  it  is 
among  the  eleven  Khicfa  spend  the  least, 
leads  all  the  other  States  in  the  proportion  of 
Its  Income  which  It  spends. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  effort  of  the  poorer  States  Is 
consistently  greater  than  that  of  the  richer 
ones.  But  It  Is  true  that  most  of  them  make 
an  effort  which  is  near  the  average  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  Is,  therefore,  no  moral  beate  for 
objccUng  to  Federal  aid.  The  Taft  bUl 
would  tax  Indivldtiais  wherever  they  live,  and 
would  distribute  the  proceeds  to  SUtes 
which,  though  they  spend  2Jb  percent  of 
their  Income  on  schools,  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  provide  $40  per  pupil  per  year. 

I  have  labored  this  moral  Issue  because  1 
Msume  that  there  Is  no  need  to  persuade  any 
American  that  schools  are  vitally  important, 
or  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  suffers  if  the 
children  of  any  part  of  It  are  Illiterate,  or 
grossly  tmeducated.  or  miseducated. 

No  doubt  the  mere  expenditure  of  money 
wlU  not  give  this  cotmtry  the  education  It 
needs  to  govern  Itself  and  to  prosper.  That 
calls  for  a  lot  more  than  money.  But  mere 
money  Is  needed  urgently,  even  desperately, 
to  provide  the  simplest  kind  of  ordinary  lit- 
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errcy  thrcushcut  the  Nation.  On  that, 
whatever  our  theories  of  education,  wc  can 
all  r.gree.  and  there  Is  no  point  In  being 
cnmplicated  and  subtle  about  it. 


Watcbdof  s  Damaire  Ecoaoay  af  NatMi 


Tkc  Moscow  Failare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  entitled  "The  Moscow  Failiure." 
from  the  April  25.  1947.  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wr.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

THI  MOSCOW  FAILCTK 

Oen«-aI  Elsenhower  told  the  American  So- 
ciety Of  Newspaper  Editors  last  week  tliat 
there  Is  only  one  sure  protection  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  This,  he  said.  Is  the 
friendship  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  world  friend- 
ship had  been  promoted  by  the  sour  and 
fruitless  wrangle  of  the  foreign  ministers 
Just  concluded  at  Moscow. 

If  any  improvement  In  United  States-Soviet 
relations  resulted  from  this  meeting,  it  has 
come  from  Incidentals.  We  believe  there  has 
been  some  real  increase  In  sympathy  here  lor 
the  Russian  people,  based  upon  news  stories 
about  how  they  llvi  and  work  and  play,  what 
they  eat,  what  they  wear,  and  bow  they  pay 
for  It.  William  McOaflln  has  contributed 
many  such  stories  to  this  nevirspaper. 

When  the  Russian  Is  reduced  to  his  speci- 
fications as  a  human  being  it  Is  Impossible 
not  to  rect^nlze  In  him  our  brother;  It  is 
impossible  not  to  hope  that  he  will  become 
our  sincere  and  loyal  friend. 

It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  see  the  good  that  came  from  the 
presence  of  a  more  numerous  body  of  cor- 
respondents than  ustial.  It  should  encour- 
age a -more  open  policy  on  news.  The  gain 
in  unofficial  relations  might  ultimately  off- 
set the  failure  on  the  official  level. 

TYuman's  proposal  to  aid  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. In  a  military  as  well  as  an  economic 
way.  woTBened  at  least  the  surface  of  Ameri- 
can-Russian official  relations.  The  best  to 
be  hoped  for  l£  that  the  strain  and  alarm  It 
produced  may  prove  to  be  preliminary  to  a 
better  and  clearer  understanding.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this  process  in  tiie  news 
from  Moscow. 

Though  the  Tnmian  doctrine  Is  often  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  a  process  of  helping 
out  tlie  British,  it  has  been  widely  criticized 
In  Britain  in  circles  far  removed  from  those 
to  which  Henry  Wallace  addressed  himself. 
The  Economist,  for  instance,  complains 
that  the  manner  and  tuning  were  decided 
without  consultation  with  London.  If  this 
Is  true,  It  would  seem  to  reiiiforce  the  Idea 
in  this  country  that  the  manner  and  timing 
of  the  British  announcement  of  withdrawal 
had  not  been  sufficiently,  at  least,  discussed 
with  this  country. 

The  Economist  concludes  Its  considera- 
tions of  the  question  with  this  sentence: 

"But  If  It  la  to  lead  to  a  kind  of  hideflnlte 
phony  war  with  dollars  and  words,  then 
Bevln.  with  the  British  people  deeply  divided, 
fvill  have  to  find  a  way  to  security  and  pros- 
perity within  the  Empire  and  western 
Europe." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOl»E  OP  REPBBSBNTATXVSB 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald  of  April  24.  For  2  days  Congress- 
man DwicHT  RooERS  and  I  attempted  to 
point  out  to  the  Congress  the  great 
damage  that  would  be  done  to  the  people 
of  Florida  If  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations persisted  In  its  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate all  underground  water  surveys. 

This  editorial  points  out  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  this  poHcr  of  being 
"penny-wise  and  pound-fooMsh"  now  In- 
dulged in  by  our  alleged  "watchdogs  of 
the  Treasury." 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, will  read  this  editorial    It  follows: 

WATCHDOGS  SABtACX   BOOMOKT  OT  MATiaif 

Self-constituted  "watchdogs  of  the  Treas- 
ury" are  having  a  field  day  in  Washington, 
getting  particular  glee  and  sstisf action,  ap- 
parently, out  of  devastating  attacks  on  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
As  ustial.  when  men  develop  a  misguided 
fervor,  their  thinking  becomes  lopsided. 

It  is  particularly  so  hi  this  Instance  since, 
from  the  standpoint  of  sound  economics  as 
well  as  politics,  the  department's  worthwhile 
services  should  be  strongly  supported. 

These  services  are  the  constructive  exten- 
sion and  use.  or  oonaervatlon,  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources,  and  represent  for 
the  most  part  a  point  of  close  contact  with 
the  people. 

Newest  of  the  "poimd -foolish"  decisions  of 
the  "watchdogs  "  was  made  Tuesday  when  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  working 
on  the  Nation's  biggest  peacetime  budget, 
cut  out  of  the  department's  request  all 
moneys  that  would  go  to  grovmd  water  and 
geodetic  surveys  throtighout  the  United 
States 

This  decision,  if  it  stands,  wotild  end  the 
work  of  these  surveys  on  June  30.  Guessing, 
much  of  It  selfish  and  purposefully  in- 
spUred.  would  take  the  place  of  the  findings 
of  facts,  which  are  the  sole  objective  of  the 
studies. 

The  result  cotild,  and  probably  would  be, 
catastrophic. 

South  Florida,  particularly  the  Miami  area, 
has  an  especial  interest  in  this  sittiation. 
since  the  work  of  the  survey  here,  which  Is 
jointly  financed  by  the  cities  of  Miami. 
Miami  Beach.  Ccn^l  Gables,  and  Dade  County, 
with  matching  funds  frtnn  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  ended. 

The  survey  Is  the  agency  which  has  de- 
veloped the  outline  under  which  the  metro- 
politan Miami  area's  fresh-water  supply  la 
being  stabilized. 

As  the  result  of  Its  findings,  too.  work 
Is  proceeding  successfully  to  halt  the  salt- 
water infiltration  tmder  this,  and  surround- 
ing communities,  to  the  end  that  the  pene- 
trating tongues  of  damaging  salinity  may 
be  pushed  back. 

The  survey's  contribution  to  the  State's 
water-resources  program — It  Joins  with  the 
Florida  Geological  Survey  from  Orange  Coun- 
ty southward — also  wotild  cease. 

Multiply  the  situation  here  and  In  sottth 
Florida  manifold,  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
the  far-reaching  and  disastrous  effect  of  such 
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loiif  struggl*.  I  believe  that  the  bill,  ad- 
mlttlng  again  Ita  many  faulU.  actually 
strengthens  the  right  of  the  worker  himself 
at  the  ezp*ns*  of  a  few  national  leaders, 
who  should  be  th«  servants  of  the  working- 
man  but  who  bsvf  become  hU  masters.  One 
Whrta  section  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  the 
flgM*  of  union  members.  They  are  pro- 
tected against  unreasonable  aaB*a*m*nts  and 
Initiation  feea.  agAlnst  the  practice  of  somo 
Isadsii  to  parpetuat*  themselves  In  power 
by  undemocratic  means,  and  In  the  lan- 
guage of  tb*  bin  they  are  firmly  g\xaranteed 
the  right  to  have  the  affairs  of  their  own 
union  "conductad  in  a  manner  that  is  fair 
to  Ita  mambam  and  in  conformity  with  th* 
trae  wW  of  a  majority  of  th*  maMbsis." 

I  i^aln  emphaslm  that  this  hill  Is  not 
wboUy  desirable.  But  I  know  many  local 
labor  leaders  In  o\vr  own  dUtrlct.  and  I  know 
ttoouMUids  of  unioa  oMmbata  In  aonitb  Jersey. 
I  would  rather  by  far  a**  control  rastored 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAiNlEL  A.  REED 

or  nw  voax 
m  THE  HOU8B  OF  RgPRESINTA'nVES 

Tuesdav.  AprU  2J.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  opposed  to  shipping  war  materialg 
to  Russia.  Our  people  have  had  a  ghast- 
ly experience  as  a  consequence  of  arm- 
ing potential  enemies.  Is  is  possible  that 
our  people,  many  of  whom  sacrificed 
their  sons  as  a  direct  result  of  arming 
Japan  with  scrap  Iron,  copper,  oil.  air- 
plane engines,  iind  other  war  Imple- 
ments, have  forgotten  the  Uagedy  re- 
sulting from  the  New  Deal  program  of 
appeasement?  Are  those  Members  in 
Congress  who  vote  to  ship  steel  and  other 
war  material  to  Russia  really  represent- 
ing the  tr\ie  sentiment  of  their  constitu- 
ents? I  cannot  bebeve  that  siKh  a  vote 
on  my  part  would  be  In  accord  with  th« 
mature  Judgment  of  my  constituents. 

The  request  made  by  President  Tru- 
man for  an  appropriation  to  buy  food 
to  feed  the  starving  will,  if  granted,  be 
used  instead  to  support  the  commu- 
nistic jNPOfram  in  the  satellite  countries 
of  Russia  as  was  done  by  UNRRA.  It  is 
time  to  look  at  the  record  before  letting 
sentiment  ililhinni  nuoa. 

I  am  inserliiig.  tinder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  An  Indictment  of  Russia — 
Piom    the   Record    prepared    by   David 
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p.  International  Organlxatlons 

United  States  has  advocated  Soviet  par- 
ticipation In  all  specialized  International  or- 
ganisations and  has  made  direct  efforts  to 
obtain  Soviet  participation. 

O.  Cultural 
United   States   has   constantly   sought   to 
arrange   for   the   exchange   of    publicatkHis. 
scientists.  srtisU.  sttidenu,  and  so  forth,  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

H.  ClvU  Aviation 

United  States  has  persistently  soxight  to 
negotiate  agreement  with  Soviet  Union  for 
reciprocal  dvll  air  traffic  between  the  two 
countries. 

//.  Soviet  response  to  United  States  egortM 
toward  cooperation 

A.  War  AM 

1.  Grudging  Soviet  recognition  of  extent 
and  value  of  lend-lease  aid  and  long  delay 
In  agreeing  to  begin  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

2.  Complett  lack  of  reciprocity  in  exchange 
of  military  and  technological  information 
during  the  war. 

3.  Little  publicity  given  In  Soviet  Union  to 
nongovernmental  aid  received  from  people 
of  th*  United  States. 

B.  Poatwar  Aid 
1.  Refusal  of  Soviet  Government  to  dl 
settlement  of  ouutandlng  economic  qi 
tlons  between  the  two  countries  In  connec- 
tion with  credit  negotiations.  ConsUnt  r*- 
iteratlon  by  Soviet  propaganda  of  theme  that 
United  Stataa  waa  threatened  by  imminent 
economic  CffMa  wfeAch  would  oblige  It  to 
grant  large  credits  to  Russisn  market. 

C.  Political  and  Territorial  Questions 

1.  Failure  of  Soviet  Government  to  observe 
Yalta  coaunltments  for  free  elections  In  Po- 
land. Rtunanla.  and  Bulgaria. 

2.  Encouragement  by  Soviet  Union  of  ob- 
structionism and  truculence  In  Govemmenta 
of  Poland,  Rvunania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

3.  Noncooperatlcm  by  Soviet  Union  In  im- 
plementing occupation  policies  In  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Korea. 

4.  Wtdeepread  Soviet  removals  from  east- 
ern Burope.  Idanchurla.  and  Korea,  thereby 
beriously  interfering  with  resumption  of  In- 
dustrial production. 

5.  Obstructionist  Soviet  Uctlcs  in  negotia- 
tions for  Italian  and  Balkan  peace  treaties 
In  meetings  of  both  deputies  and  Foreign 
Ministers.  Negotiations  on  these  treaties  ex- 
tended from  September  1946  to  end  of  IMS. 
Soviet  Union  has  likewise  delsyed  consider- 
ation of  propoaed  gtiaranty  pact  against  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  aggression. 

6.  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  agree  to 
organisation  of  Germany  as  an  economic 
unit,  thereby  preventing  a  more  rapid  return 
to  a  aeU-BUstalnlng  German  economy  and 
the  recovery  of  Eixrope. 

7.  The  SovleU  have  rejected  all  overtures 
directed  toward  an  agreement  on  interna- 
tional  civil   aviation. 

8.  Freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube 
has  not  been  restored  because  of  Soviet  oppo- 
sition. 

9.  Soviet  Union  has  declined  to  partici- 
pate In  most  specialized  International  organi- 
zations. In  those  which  It  has  Joined  its 
attitude  has  been  distinguished  by  either 
obstructionism  or  disinterest. 

10.  Soviets  r*fus*d  to  permit  access  by 
American  repatilatlon  teams  to  American 
citizens  liberated  by  Soviet  armed  forces. 
Var  Uwir  part  the  Soviets  hav*  Insisted  stren- 
uously that  all  Soviet  cltlams.  Including  per- 
son* coming  from  areas  incorporated  into 
Soviet  Union  since  outbreak  of  war.  be 
forcibly  turned  over  to  Soviet  repatriation 
authorities,  regardless  of  their  Individual 
deairea. 


D.  United  Nations 

1.  Sovlete  have  used  United  Nations  as  an 
Instrument  for  political  maneuvering  and 
propaganda  purposes  and  have  shown  little 
Interest  In  true  alms  of  the  Organisation. 

2.  Soviet  attitude  has  prevented  any  prog- 
ress In  worlc  of  Military  Staff  Committee. 

3.  As  a  result  of  Soviet  tactics,  the  UN  has 
made  little  progress  for  a  year  In  solving  the 
pro*>lem  of  control  of  atomic  energy.  While 
preventing  agreement  on  this.  Soviets  have 
exploited  propaganda  possibilities  of  their 
general  disarmament  propoaals. 

4.  On  10  occasions  Soviets  have  utilised 
veto  In  Security  Council  to  prevent  UN  action. 
T*hese  occurred  four  times  regarding  Spain, 
three  times  concerning  admission  of  new 
members  to  UN,  and  cnce  each  regarding  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanon  case,  the  proposal  for  a 
commission  of  Investigation  in  Greece  and 
the  British  charges  against  Albania  In  the 
matter  of  the  Corfu  Channel. 

E.  Pr<^;tagand» 

Since  the  war  ended  Soviet  propaganda, 
both  for  Internal  consumption  and  as  dis- 
tributed through  controlled  outlets  around 
the  world,  has  been  violently  and  abusively 
anti-American.  Unltad  Statea  la  pictured  as 
imperialistic,  reactionary.  Fascist,  and  strtv- 
ing  for  world  domination.  Unlt«d  States 
Ooveinment  is  alleged  to  be  in  hands  of  small 
group  aiming  at  impoelng  Its  will  on  aorld 
by  force  and  as  being  entirely  out  of  step  with 
desires  and  a^ira tlons  of  American  people. 

F.  Cultural 
United  SUtes  efforts  for  cultural  exchangee 
have  not  been  reciprocated.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviet  Government  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  further  isolate  Soviet 
people  from  any  cultural  contact  with  out- 
side world,  except  such  as  occurs  under 
auspices  ol  Soviet  Government  agencies. 


An  Appeal  for  UnJentaodiiiff 

EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAfllBLE 

or  mw  voBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  April  23.  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mi'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
published  April  14,  1M7.  in  the  Larch- 
mont  <N.  Y.)  Dally  Times  titled  "An  Ap- 
peal for  Understanding": 

AM  AFFKAL  FO*  UNDEISTANSINa 

Building  now.  as  In  past  years,  constitute* 
the  largest  single  Industry  in  Westchester. 
Those  connected  with  buUding,  Including  not 
only  workers  but  affiliated  materials  corpora- 
tions, architects,  and  contractors,  constitute 
the  largest  of  the  bases  upcm  which  the 
county's  ectmranic  well-being  rests.  That  is 
why  the  threat  of  higher  prices  and  a  possible 
strike  by  building  trades  unions  should  cause 
serlovis  concern  to  all  who  have  the  county's 
best  Interests  at  heart. 

There  Is  at  present  what  might  be  called  a 
consumers'  strike  against  these  high  building 
cosu,  brought  about  mainly  by  higher  union 
wage  scales  than  exist  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Tork  area.  Thla  has  resulted  In  a  let-down 
In  employment  In  the  buUding  trades  which 
cannot  but  have  Its  ultimate  effect  upon 
merchants  and  the  professions  in  geno^l. 

The  SUte  of  New  York  now  has  available 
at  Albany  approximately  a50.000.000  ear- 
marked for  public  Improvf  menls  In  West- 
chester.     But    Govern'- 1    Diwey    and    State 


Public  Works  Superintendent  Sells  hav*  de- 
clared openly  that  contracu  wUl  not  be  let 
xxntil  costs  shall  have  come  down.  Simi- 
larly, the  county  has  projects  which  wUl  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500,000.  while  an 
estimate  by  the  county  planning  depart- 
ment is  that  $25,000,000  worth  of  constaruc- 
tlon  is  planned  by  our  0  cities.  18  towns,  and 
22  villages — all  when  and  if  building  costs 
are  readjusted.  Thoae  In  authority  do  not 
ask  or  expect  a  return  to  prewar  prices.  But 
they  are  adamant  that  they  will  not  pay  pre- 
vailing costs.  The  same  sentiment  has  de- 
terred thousands  who  want  homes  from 
building,  and  has  affected  simUarly  large  de- 
velopments whlcl^  have  been  laid  out. 

There  Is.  admittedly,  the  possibility  that  a 
large  numt)er  of  workli^men  may  be  needed 
for  the  veterans'  hospital  being  erected  at 
Crugers  Point  on  the  Hudson,  but  late  re- 
ports from  that  project  are  that  applicants 
for  work  are  being  turned  away  and  some 
othoa  who  had  been  employed  have  been 
laid  off.  Certainly,  this  project  wUl  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  employment  by  any  means 
to  all  In  Westchester  In  the  building  tradea. 
Altogether,  we  face  a  common  problem, 
on*  which  will  affect  not  only  workmen, 
unions,  and  oontractors.  but  also  the  pros- 
perity of  aU  who  have  th«tr  aoooomic  roou 
in  the  county.  Should  a  serious  strike  de- 
velop, should  unions  remain  determined  to 
keep  labor  costs  high,  should  materials  re- 
main out  of  reach  becauw  of  pric«8.  all  of 
us  will  suffer. 

This  la.  then,  an  appeal  to  members  of  th* 
unions  and  to  members  of  the  employing 
organisations  that  they  pledge  themselves  to 
determined  efforts  for  understanding  of  th* 
problems  of  each  group.  If  one  suffers,  all 
u-Ul  suffer:  but  if  reasonable  agreement  can 
be  reached,  all  will  prosper.  Above  all,  w* 
appeal  to  thoae  who  have  threatened  a  stop- 
page that  this  be  averted  by  any  means. 
With  millions  of  dollars  available  for  work 
which  wUl  extend  over  years  ahead,  it  would 
be  little  short  of  aslntnlty  to  aUow  short- 
sightedness to  Interfere. 

Westchester,  a  county  which  must  grow 
tremendously  In  the  near  future,  stiould  not 
be  handicapped  now'  by  unreasonable  de- 
mands. We  must  get  our  buUding  costs  down 
to  a  dependable  equitable  basis,  where  a  eon> 
tractor  will  know  in  advance  what  his  cost* 
will  be  and  can  figure  accordingly.  So  long  as 
prices  of  labor  and  materials  remain  aky 
high,  this  Important  segment  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  will  remain  blighted  and  every- 
body concerned  directly  or  affected  indirect- 
ly wUl  lose. 


Danf  erous  Trend  U  Moaopoljr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  29,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  ijermission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  article  based  on  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  written  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Freer,  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  and  the 
article  of  Mr.  Freer  which  summarizes 
the  report,  present  a  situation  that  the 
Congress  should  consider  and  act  upon 
at  once.  The  prevention  of  monopoly  in 
this  country  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
impojunce  to  our  people  and  particularly 
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(By  Robert   I.   Freer* 
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il 


stated,  the   __ 
Clayton  Act  be  so  amaadad  that 
by  a  corporation  engacad  in  In- 
cUnnnerce  of  the  aaaau  of  a  compet- 
ition also  eng^ed  in   tntersUte 
be  made  unlawful  where  the  result 
monopoly.      Presently    only    stock 
»   acqulattlona  so  tending  are  un- 
linder    that    act    a.id    Itegal    actions 
fven    such    unlawful     acquisitions 

be  defeated. 

Lhan     1.800    formerly    Independent 

and    mining   concerns   have 

up  through  merger  and  ac- 

slnce  1940      Their  combined  asset 

S4. 100.000.000.  or  nearly  6  percent 

al  asset  value  of  all  manufacttiring 

m  l»43     Moreover.  It  waa  the  larger 

each     having    aaaeU    of    over 

(in     many     taataarw     achieved 

Mrller  acquUltloas)  that  aecounttKi 

three- fourths  of  these  recent  1.800 


mot» 
awirtls 


contributed    powerfully   to   the 
concentration.     Government   pur- 
Government  financing  of  produc- 
...es  were  channeled  prMtamlnantly 
hands  of  corporation*  whl^  aliaady 
positions  of   dominance      SurpUis 
jated  by  such  channeling  have  con- 
powerfully  to  the  trend  by  providing 
additional  wartime   and   postwar 
through    acquisition    of    former 
Out  of  1175.000.000.000  of  Oov- 
contract  awards  iMtwecn  June  IMO 
r  1944.  one  hundrad  axtd  aeven 
87  percent,  went  to  only  100  of 
than  18.000  corporations  receiving 
.da.    During  the  war  68  corporations 
two- thirds  of  the  tl. 000 .000.000  ap- 
by  the  Oovemmcot  for  research 
purpoasa    in    industrial 


8ep;emb« 


or 


d«  velopment 


it  recent  information  on  the  war- 

._  of  concentration  avallabla  from 

lU  of  Internal  Bvranu*  ahowa  that 

.  manufacturing  corporations,  ttaoaa 

its  of  $50,000,000  or  mora  each,  in- 

their  share  of  total  aaaau  from  42 

t»  18M  to  sa  pareant  In  1043. 

^ of  prawar  eonOHStration  in  the 

as  a  whole  and  in  manufacttiring 
in  partictUar  was  stated  in  the 
the  Senate  SmaU  Bualncas  Com- 
In  January  1946: 
nonfinandal  corporatitms 
abOMt~$5   percent   of   all   the   asseu 
lbs  noaftnanclal  corporatlona  In  tha 


country  One- tenth  of  1  parcwit  of  all  ths 
corporations  owned  53  percent  of  the  total 
oorporate  assets  Less  than  4  percent  of  all 
the  manufacturing  corporations  earned  84 
percent  of  all  the  net  proflu  of  all  manufac- 
taring  corporation*. 

More  than  57  percent  of  the  toUl  valt 
of  manufactured  producu  was  produced  — 
der  conditions  where  the  lour  largest  i 
ducers  of  each  product  turned  out  over 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  outp 
One-tenth  of   1   percent  of  sU   the  firms 
the  country  In  19?9  employed  500  or  m< 
worksrs  snd  accounted  for  40  percent  of^ 
the     noni^rlcuUural     employment     In 
counuy.     One    third   of    the    Induatrlal 
search  personnel  were  employed  by  13 
panlea.  ^  , 

More  mergers  and  aequlaltlons  In  the  tnaftj 
ufacturing  and  mining  induatrisa  took 
In  1946  than  in  ajiy  of  the  previotMi  1ft 
In  1946.  the  number  of  mergers  waa  tt 
cent  above  the  number  in  1945.  snd  W 
osnt  sbova  the  annual  sverage  of  the  y« 
1940-41.     Taara  oC  graataat  buaUteaa  acW 
sad  high  prtea  latala  ara  tha  yaars  \n  wb 
tha  giaaiast  numijee  of  ■■»!■«  take  pli 
In   ItaO.  the  number  of   ■wiitn   incr 
more  than  sis  times  over  the  number  durli 

The    stock-market    crash    of    1939 
heralded  the  onset  of  the  great  def 
was  preceded  by  s  great  wave  of  cor| 
mergers  and  a  wild  speculaUon  In  their 
rlttes.     Today  speculstlon   In  the  future 
merged  concerns,  supported  by  war-swoll 
prcflui.  Is  again  operating  aa  one  of  t lie   • 
portant  cauaes  of  the  |*aaant  y^y*  " 
m  merger  activity.     This  apsualallim.  wl 
stems  from  the  expecUtlon  of  greatar 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  fo 
competing  concerns,  leads  Inexorably  to 
elimination  of  our  competitive  eccmomy 
thus  to  the  elimination  of  the  poaalbUlty 
legltlmaU  speculation. 

ft„.w«t«g  as  we  mtiat  that  the  Oovernt 
acting  In  the  general  public  interest,  can. 
Congress    so    directs,    prevent    the    furf 
growth     of     monopolistic     power     thrc 
mergers  of  competing  corporations,  the  qt 
tlon  Is  one  of  way*  and  means  of  hall 
mergers  that  tend  toward  monopoly  regt 
leas  of  whether  consummated  by  sale  of  st 
or  of  aassU. 

When  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act   wi 
passed  In  1914.  It  was  assumed  that  const 
mated  monopolies  could  be  dissolved  r- 
the  Sherman  Act  pursuant  to  the  Suj 
Courts     decrees     of     dissolution      In 
Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cs 
elded  In  1911.    It  was  assumed  that  the 
remaining  problem  waa  how  to  prevent 
formation  of  monopoly. 

However,  about  ths  time  that  the  Fedei 
Trade  Commlsslim  began  to  Institute  a  nur 
ber  of  proceedings  for  enforcement  of  sectl 
7  the  Supreme  Court  Interpreted  the  8hi 
man  Act  to  mesn  that  huge  sise  and  por 
acquired  throtigh  acquuitlon  of  compaT 
corporations  did  not  necessarily  violate 
act  and  that  It  was  only  the  abuse  of  st 
powsr  and  not   lu  existence   which   wr 
make   roch   asquisltlons   unlawful.     A 
ysscs    later    whan    ths    commission's 
under  sacUon  7  reached  the  cotirt.  it 
held    that    ths    commission    had   no 
under  section  7  to  halt  the  Incipient 
alias  where  the  unlawful  acquUltlon  o< 
wtm  followed  by  an  acoulsitlon  of  the  ph) 
ptopsrUcs  without  which  the  stock  had 
value,  and  where  this  was  done  before 
oommission  could  eomplsU  the  bearings 
satsr  its  order  requiring  divestlttir*  of 
stock  tmlawfully  acquired. 

The  practical  suttis  of  saction  7  Is 
no  mstter  how  unUwful  an  acqulsltloaj 
stock  in  a  competing  corporation  may 
the  remedy  provided  by  ths  statute 
can  be  defsstad.  leaving  ths  acquiring 
ration  In  puasiMion  of  ths  assets  which 
ths    frulu    of    lU    unlawful    acquisition 
atock.     And  if   the  assets  are  acquired 
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Lthat  thU  was  pro- 
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frustration.    And 

Brman  Act  has  been 

kdom  has  served  to 

lergers,    no    mstter 

power   of   the  ac- 

lldated  corporation. 

\t  rapid  evolution  of 

of   power   and   the 

|»lth  which  effective 

and  are  being  ap- 
[  sufficient  to  call  In 

our  faith  in  the 
^lon  presuppoaad  by 
,  ftitive  syrtem. 
'of  this  problem  is 
Mergers  and  acqulsl- 
led  and  unras train  • 
ultimste  maximum 
^d  concentrated  eco- 
force  the  law  aiSin«t 
;id  mora  vulnerable 
I  rapraaantad  by  price 


corporau  aoqulsl- 

ilde  with  such  fonaa 
ig  competitors.     Tba 
[unified  ownership  In 
powerful  guarantee 
,llon  of  a  price- fixing 
ke   competitive   unit* 
very  succeaa  of  law 
such     combinations 
of   unified   cor- 
legally   invulnerable 
similar  ends.     Car- 
there  will  probably 
^tunlty   to  score   vic- 
ing combinations   as 
M  from  legal  attack 

rlzed    the   danger   of 

Ian  President  William 

irhoee    administration 

caching  antitrust  ac- 

iken.    On  December 

[are  directed  not  to- 
ie  coat  of  production 
by  a  healthful  com- 

lew  ways  and  means 

In  a  few  hand*  the 

conditions  and  prices 

}le  field  of  Industry, 
)rlse  and  effort  will 
spirit  of  commercial 

ent  situation  consti- 
fcrent  not  only  to  our 
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tXAS 

RKFRXSENTATlVn 

^prti  29.  1947 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
|ln  the  Congress  de- 
boys  who  tolled  and 
of  war.    I  wish  to 
a  letter  I  have  Just 
iHelnen.  Jr..  president 
tllon  organization  of 
:ribable    horrors    of 
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Japanese  prison  camps,  the  savage  and 
Inhuman  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Japanese,  are  known 
to  all  of  us.  Time  should  not  dim  our 
memories  or  cause  us  to  forget  these 
black  pages  in  the  history  of  war.  Inso- 
far as  pcosible,  we  should  compel  our 
late  enemies,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  pay  for  their  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  wa*"  and  for  their  violations  of  the 
rules  of  war  and  of  human  decency.  Such 
payment  as  we  may  be  able  to  extract 
from  them  should  go  as  a  partial  reward 
to  these  men  who.  in  some  miraculous 
way  jsurvlvod.  and  to  the  fimlUes  of  those 
who  did  not  .sur\'ive. 

The  Lost  BattaUoQ.  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Texaos.  was  sent  Into  Java  in 
January  of  1943  at  a  time  when  thase 
Islands  were  already  lost.  There  was  no 
hope  of  !furces.^ful  defen.v,  no  hope  of 
this  unit's  being  reinforced,  no  hope  of 
Its  escape  or  retreat.  The  Lost  Battalion 
was  confronted  by  the  overwhelming 
force  of  a  then -conquering  army. 

Some  have  said  these  boys  were  sacri- 
ficed to  American  prestige.    May  it  be 
said  to  their  eternal  glory,  they  lived  up 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  American 
valor.   That  any  of  them  lived  to  tell  the 
story  is  a  tribute  to  their  indomitable 
will  and  courage.    They  have  not  become 
embittered.     They  continue  to  serve  In 
peace  as  they  did  in  war.    A  proud  and 
a  grateful  Nation  should  never  forget 
them.    They  were  great  soldiers.    Tho.^e 
who  sttU  live  are  our  best  cltiaen5. 
Thz  Lost  Battalion, 
Ooiki*.  m..  April  11,  1947. 
The  Bonorable  Eo  GoasnT. 
Mefreaentative  from  Tcxma, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
This  is  written  to  reaoqualnt  you  with  cer- 
Ulu   facu  oonosmlng  the   well-being  of   a 
group  of  your  T^xta  constituents. 

The  Lost  Battalion,  a  Texaa  National  Ouard 
unit,  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines  In  No- 
vember 1941.  We  were  the  Second  Battalion. 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Field  ArtiUery, 
Thirty-sixth  Division  The  battalion  never 
reached  the  PbUlpplues.  On  January  11, 
1942,  we  set  up  defense  for  the  Nineteenth 
Boaibardment  Sqiudron  on  the  Island  of 
Java.  Through  war  urgencies,  we  actually 
became  an  intcgraJ  part  of  that  organisation. 
Our  mission  was  the  defense  of  ths  Philip- 
pins*.  As  the  war  progressed.  J*va  waa 
ttireatened  and  our  mission  became  the  de- 
fense of  Java.  When  flnaU;  It  became  evi- 
dent that  Java  could  not  be  properly  de- 
fended by  the  Alllea,  all  United  SUtea  forces, 
with  the  exception  of  ourselves  only,  were 
ordered  to  <  vacuate  Java.  We  then  became 
The  Lost  Battalion."  as  we  have  been  named 
by  our  Texa*  newspapers.  And  "lost"  we 
have  been  ever  since.  There  is  little  oOcial 
record  of  our  part  in  the  war.  Por  42 
months  we  remained  as  POWs  of  the  Japa- 
nss*  in  Java.  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Btuma, 
Slam,  and  Japan.  £lghty-nlne  of  our  mem- 
bers died  of  the  Indescribable  hardeh^)*  we 
were  forced  to  endure  during  thoas  43 
months.  Othsrs  have  died  slDoe  our  rettim 
to  otir  homes  from  causes  encoimtered  dur- 
ing those  42  months.  It  is  doubtful  that 
there  Is  a  single  truly  healthy  man  of  the 
entire  unit  today  because  of  those  43  months. 
It  Is  true  that  ws  have  been  accorded  every 
oonsMeratton  by  aU  facilities  of  the  War 
Department  in  accordance  with  what  regu- 
lattona  prescribe  a*  due  POW's.  It  1*  also 
true  that  In  the  opinion  of  most  people,  in 
accordance  with  what  was  a.sked  of  us.  that 
recogniuon  of  our  acrvlces  In  the  form  of 
idequate    promotions    combined    with    the 


monetary  benefit*  derived  therefrom  falls 
short  of  what  members  of  the  service  with 
the  same  length  of  service  as  otirselves.  but 
not  In  our  plight,  have  recelTed  In  fact. 
It  is  hard  to  reconcile  one  promotion  a*  Just 
in  the  face  of  over  5  years'  service,  nearly 
four  of  which  were  spent  oversea*  under 
the  conditions  we  were  asked  to  face.  Gen- 
eral inio's  speech  on  the  ooeaakm  of  the 
liberation  of  the  first  group  of  POWs  of  the 
Philippines,  and  I  quote:  "Truly  these  men 
deserve  all  that  a  grateful  nation  can  accord 
them."  has  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time 
only  tieen  well-meaning  words. 

It  is  realised  that  what  should  have  l>een 
aooompllahed  for  us  In  the  form  of  adequate 
promotions  some  3  years  ago  beoomee  ex- 
tremely dUBcult  to  acoompllah  now.  It  is 
also  realised  that  the  difllculty  now  Involved 
does  itot  in  any  manner  detract  from  the 
lustlficatiou  of  our  cause. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  did  not  fail  our 
rotmtry.  and  bearing  in  mind  that  there  has 
never  been  uttered  one  complaint  of  having 
been  asked  to  do  ths  impoaaibls  or  of  having 
been  sscrlttoed  aa  a  token  of  our  Nation's 
oblignUons  la  iKirM  intarssU.  the  Lost  Bat- 
talion urges  you  not  to  allow  praasnt  pro* 
posals  that 'concern  oiu-  well -being  to  go  un- 
attended. It  Is  today  that  are  need  financial 
aaaistance  to  rehabiliute  ourselves  In  the 
face  of  the  extremely  high  costt  that  ws  en- 
counter St  every  turn.  I  repeat.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  there  are  many  of  us  who  can  with- 
stand Xine  continuous  physical  effort  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of  living. 
Therefore  the  Lost  Battalion  asks  your 
wholehearted  support  of  bill  No.  172  Which 
has  been  read  in  this  present  Coogreas — the 
type  of  support  that  brings  that  bill  into  ac- 
tion and  prompt  passage.  It  is  known  that 
there  i*  more  than  one  propoaed  bill  for 
POW's  but  we  do  feel  that  our  (tncltidlng  all 
military,  naval  or  civlllau  personnel  con- 
nected with  the  defense  of  the  Par  Bast 
during  the  first  phases  of  the  war)  deserves 
consideration  over  and  above  vrtiat  is  Jtist  for 
those  who  were  tmfortunate  enough  to  have 
been  captured  later  in  the  war.  They  at 
least  had  a  cbanoe:  wvrt  a  part  of  a  force 
sufficient  in  strength  and  arm*  to  expect 
victory;  did  not  face  a  situation  where  the 
only  two  possibilities  were  to  be  killed  or 
ultimately  captured:  did  not  spend  the  ex- 
cessive length  of  time  in  bondage  as  our- 
selves: were  allowed  to  receive  mall  and  pack- 
ages: had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  progress 
of  the  war  and  were  not  so  severely  mal- 
treated.   There  is  a  difference. 

Trusting  that  you  wUl  not  let  the  ravagss 
of   time    further   subtract    from    Just    com- 
pensation to  ourselves,  we  dose  our  appeal 
to  you  for  action  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

TH«  Loar  BATTMJOi*, 

J.  B.  Hnwn*.  Jr.,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesdav.  ApHl  29,  1947 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoM,  I  include  an  article  by 
Sumner  H.  SUchter.  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  magairtne  on  April 
27.  This  article  is  enUtled  "The  Great 
Question  in  Industrial  Relations'*  and 
deals  with  the  major  problem  of  Inter- 
ruptions to  production  which  Jeopardixe 
the  public  health  or  the  public  safety,  a 


problem  with  which  House  Resolutions 
17.  34.  68.  V.  and  76  also  deaL 

Professor  SUchter  has  been  Lamont 
University  professor  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity since  1940.  Previous  to  that,  he  was 
on  the  faculties  of  Princeton  and  Cornell 
Unlversltle.*:.  He  has  written  extensively 
on  the  problems  of  business  economics. 
More  recently,  he  was  the  chairman 
of  a  labor-management  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Bradford.  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
This  committee  filed  an  unanimous  re- 
port with  Oovemor  Bradford  and.  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish 
to  refer  to  that  report,  portiorw  of  it 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  at 
paces  A1438.  A1446.  and  A144g. 

The  article  emphasises  the  fact  Uiat 
existing  methods  of  handling  such 
emergencies  are  completely  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  suggested  procedure  obviously 
might  involve  compul.sorj'  arbitration, 
which  will  result  In  vigorous  objections, 
yet.  as  Professor  SUchter  points  out.  it 
"would  probably  cause  compulsion  lo  be 
used  less  frequently  than  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  years." 

The  article  also  stresses  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  those  who  oppose  compulsory 
arbitration  in  this  limited  and  vital  field 
to  suggest  something  better.  At  least 
one  means  of  meeting  the  cliallenge  of 
the  final  sentence  of  the  article  lies  in 
the  method  proposed  in  Hotise  Reaolu- 
tlons  17,  34.  68,  75,  and  76. 

If  the  occasion  arises  again,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  when  the  public  health  or 
the  public  safety  is  in  Jeopardy,  a  fail- 
ure to  have  created  an  effective  means 
of  protecting  the  people  of  this  country 
wiU  be  the  responsibility  also  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows: 

The  great  question  in  Industrial  relatlovts 
Is:  "What  does  one  do  when  a  strike  or  lock- 
out imperils  the  public  health  or  the  put>lic 
safety?" 

It  is  a  question  which  nesrly  everyone 
dodges.  Sometimes  Uie  dodge  takes  the 
form  of  the  suggestion :  "Let  us  Improve  col- 
lective liargainlng. '  Obviously  thU  sugges- 
tion does  not  tell  the  community  what  to  do 
when  bargaining  fails  to  produce  a  settle- 
ment. Sometimes  the  dodge  takes  the  form 
of  saying:  "Let  the  parties  fight  it  out." 
John  L.  Lewi*  made  this  second  suggestion 
before  the  Senate  CX>mmittee  on  Labor  early 
In  March.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
how  you  are  going  to  compel  the  seller  to 
seU  if  he  does  not  want  to  sell  or  the  buyer  to 
buy  if  he  does  not  want  to  buy.  Hence,  ths 
only  effective  limiU  on  the  refusal  of  proa- 
pectlve  buyers  and  sellers  to  deal  with  one 
another  are  those  imposed  by  economic 
necessity. 

If  Ur.  Lewis  is  right,  the  prospect  la  indeed 
a  grim  one.  The  economic  forcea  to  which 
Mr.  Lewis  refers  may  take  montlu  to  oper- 
aU.  The  General  Motors  atrike,  for  example, 
lasted  over  100  days.  No  one  would  pretend, 
however,  that  the  country  could  stand  a 
general  railroad  strike  100  days.  Even  a  gen- 
eral steel  strike  of  100  days  would  be  dis- 
astrous. In  some  way  the  community  must 
be  prepared  to  have  iU  representatives  step 
Into  the  picture  and  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people. 

Lack  of  preparedness  is  dangerous — dan- 
gerous to  the  workers  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. The  raUway  strike  of  last  May  led 
over  300  Memlwrs  of  the  House  to  voU  to 
draft  railway  worker*,  and  tha  telephone 
atrike  led  New  Jersey  to  imiMse  criminal 
penalties  upon   utility   workers  who  strike 
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contrary  to  Ifcw.  TbeM  are  Indicatori  of  tht 
b7«t«rlMl  m  malttem  wtMt  mn  occur  ll  the 
countn  »•     »«*«  xmftwr^fd  toy   a   grave 

emertcncy.     What  ahould  be  dMM» 

Let  \m  toiulre  first  what  oieUKMi  have 
been  t»«d  to  handle  emerg«nc»ee  In  the  paat 
and  how  w<  l»  theee  mettooda  have  worked. 
Three  prlnc  pal  methoda  ha»e  been  uaed : 
(1)  BnimMiBy  or  fact-findlnc  boarda:  (3) 
OovemmMit  aaUre  of  planta:  (S)  direct  tn- 
terventloQ  b  r  the  Preeldent. 

1.  Bmerge»cy      or      fact-finding      bcarda: 
The  prlncipi  1  uae  of  emergtocy  boards  ha« 
baen  in  the  rmUway  Industry  but  during  the 
laat  year  ao  Mltad  fact-finding  boartia  have 
baen  appotn  :ed  in  a  number  of  other  cases. 
■Mjat    of     tliem     dUputca     which     did     not 
tbraatan  pu  tUc  health  or  public  safety.    An 
emersency  t  aard  or  fact-finding  board  Is  not 
appointed    \  mtU    bargaining    has    failed    to 
aettle  the  dispute  and  the  partlea  have  re- 
jected   arbli  ration.      The    boards    hear    trl- 
dence  and  iirgumenis  and  make  a  daclalon. 
but  the  pro)  loaed  terms  u(  settlement  are  not 
Irtnitt'*^  up(  n  either  party. 

AltlMMlKli  aome  emergency  boards,  such  as 
the  board  c  r  last  summer  in  the  Milwaukee 
gaa  dlaput«.   have   been   notably  successful, 
the  record  of  the  boards  on  the  whole  has 
5g«B    tfMlf  riHn^*"f       "^^^    serious    charges 
It*   tif^t^i   tiM   koarda-^they    have    under- 
mined  coUfCtlve   bargaining   and   voluntary 
arbitration  and  they  have  frequrntly  failed 
to  aettle  tie  dispute      Naturally  It  ».s  easier 
for  the  rei  resenutives  of  one  side  or  both 
to  reftiae  \o  negotiate  an  agreement  or  to 
a  ctse  to  arbitration  if  the  Immedl- 
,  I  k  not  a  strike  or  lock -cut.  but  the 
it  of  an  eoMrvHtCf  board  which 
hw  no  aut  bority  to  nuilM  •  blading  award. 
Indaad.  \  M  prcapect  that  the  Oovernmant 
wUl  appotl  I  an  emergency  board  U  virtually 
an  InvitaUi  «i  to  the  partlea  not  to  settle  their 
dlfTerancea  by  bargaining  or  arbitration     Of 
the  eight    jrmclpal  disputes  to  the  railway 
IntflMtrf  d  irlnf  the  last  10  years,  only  the 
^nt9»  mm  tt  1M7  was  settled  by  bargalnii\g 
and  only  '  he  wage  case  »>etween  18  railway 
unloiM  an  I  the  railways  In  early   1»4«  wm 
aettlad  by  TOUintary  arbitration.    The  other 
aiz  major  raUway  disputes  were  referred  to 
•mergency  boarda.  but  only  one  of  theae  six 
settled    by    acceptance    of    the 
sttema  of   the  emergency   board. 
Certainly    this    record    doaa    not    make    a 
atrong  caa  •  for  emernency  boards. 

a.  Ooveiument  seiaure  of  plants:  SelKtire 
may  be  i  recipltated  by  rejeetlons  of  the 
recommen  Satlons  of  an  emergency  board,  as 
to  the  ral  way  wage  caaee  of  1M»-4S.  Mora 
recently  t  im  OoTemment  ended  the  Inter- 
ruption o'  coal  prodiaaUon  by  seizing  the 
mtnaa  In  iay  194d.  Salnvt  la  provided  for 
In  publie-i  lUttty  disputes  by  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey.  Vtl  |lnll.  and  Indiana. 

Governrient  seizure  may  occur  (as  It  hasl 
even  thou  ;h  the  employer  has  been  willing  to 
arbitrate  he  dispute,  but  the  prtodpal  ob- 
jection to  seizure  Is  that  It  does  not  setUe 
the  dispu  ;e.  It  Is  only  a  stopgap.  For  ex- 
ample. th»  railway  disputes  of  the  l»4»-43 
which  led  to  aelsura  were  settled  only  after 
tba  PNald  ent  had  arranged  terms  which  were 
•eeopCabli  to  the  unions.  Thereafter  the 
roads  vrer  t  returned  to  their  owners. 

TtM  ah(  (rtcomings  of  satstire  are  vividly  11- 
iQstnitad  by  the  ooal  dlaputa  at  last  year, 
/^f^r  sail  ure.  the  Government  made  a  con- 
tract wit  ti   the   union   which   specified   the 
•a  I  tanna  ci  employment  under  Oov- 
;  ipantlon.    Thla  contract,  of  cotirse. 
tettle  the  dlfferencaa  between  the 
and  the  tmion.    Aa  a  result  today. 

^  _   rear  after  the  strike,  the  mlnea  are 

atlU  in  tl  e  handa  of  the  Ooramment. 

S.  XMr«rt  Intareention  by  tha  Prealdent: 
In  receni  years  this  has  become  the  princi- 
pal meth  )d  of  settling  dlsputea  which  create 
national  emargenciea.  AU  of  the  five  princi- 
pal railv  ly  dlaputca  during  the  last  10  year* 
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boarda  were  rejected  eventuaUy  went  to  the 
Prealdent.  8o  alao  did  the  steal  caae  of  1946. 
In  some  caaaa  (the  raUway  wage  dispute  of 
IMl  and  the  Dteael  engina  caaa  of  1943)  the 
Praaldent  acted  as  a  coociUator  and  settled 
the  dispuu  by  aaking  the  employers  to  make 
addlUonal  coneaaatons.  In  the  three  other 
railway  casea  and  to  the  steel  case  of  1946 
the  President  acted  as  an  arbitrator  and  sug- 
gestad  definite  terms  of  settlement. 

One    objection    to    intervention    by    the 
President  relates  to  procedure.     The  Presi- 
dent does  not  Invite  the  two  sides  to  submit 
briefs   and   arguments   and   he   cannot   give 
thorough  study  to  the  case.     In  fact,  the 
proceedings  before  the  President  have  usu- 
ally been  ex  parte.     No  ordinary  arbitrator  j 
would  dare  proceed  In  such  a  one-sided  man- 
ner  and   with   so   little  study   of   the   caae. 
Even  more  important  is  the  objection  that 
the  President  is  not  likely  to  be  the  person 
whom  the  two  sides  would  select  as  a  neu- 
tral.    Neverthelees.  his  prestige  U  so  great 
that  a  decUion  by  him  is  virtually  an  order. 
It  la  eqtilvalent  to  compulsory  arbitration — , 
but  compulaory  arbitration  In  lu  roost  un- 
dailrabla  form,  namely,  by  a  political  officer 
of  tlM  Ooeanmiant. 

This  review  of  recent  experience  showa 
that  there  have  been  three  prlncloal  short- 
comings in  tihe  methods  of  deaiin  with  na- 
tional emergencies: 

1.  These  methods  have  undermined  tha 
wlllingneas  of  employers  and  unions  to  set- 
tle dlsputea  by  collective  bargaining  or  by 
voluntary  arbitration. 

a.  They  have  permitted  disputes  to  ba 
setUed  by  elected  officers  of  the  Government, 
thus  creating  the  danger  that  politics  will 
be  introduced  toto  iinluatrtal  relations. 

S.  They  have  faUed  In  several  instancea 
to  protect  the  community  against  an  inter- 
raption  to  the  production  of  esaentUI  gooda 
and  services. 

What  should  be  done?  The  Ideal  solution 
wr.uld  be  for  trade  unions  and  employers  In 
essential  industries  to  negotiate  agreemenu 
to  submit  disputes  over  the  terms  of  new 
contracts  to  arbitration  in  caae  barvainlnf  i 
falls  to  produce  a  settlement.  Theae  agree- 
menu  might  be  called  procedural  agra«> 
menu  to  distlnguUh  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary agreements  which  stipulate  waees  and 
working  conditions. 

Theae  procedural  agreemenu  should 
for  a  long  period— aay.  S  years — and  shot 
specify   the  rules  under  which  arbltratlc 
would  be  conducted  and  Including  the  r 
in  which  arbitrators  would  be  selected, 
trade-unions  and  employers  were  to  blai 
the  eaaenttal  industries  of  the  country  ' 
procedtiral  agreemenu  of  the  sort  angga 
the  community  might  feel  that  It  was  a( 
quately  protected  against  strikes  or  lock-oi 
which  ImperU  the  public  health  or  the  pu^ 
safety 

If  the  unions  and  employers  in  essentl 
Industries  fail  to  protect  the  public  by  negt 
tlating  agreemenu  to  arbitrate  future  dla- 
putca.  how   ahould   tlie   putrtlc    Interest 
safeguarded?      Any    new    arrangements, 
course,  should  be  careftilly  planned  to  av 
the  three  mnjor  shortcomings  in  the  met 
ods  that  have  been  used  In  handling  em< 
genciaa.     As  a  foundation  for  dealing  wit 
emergenclea.   the  Government   should    havj 
authority  to  require  tha  parties  to  malnt 
tba  statua  quo  for  a  raaaonable  period — i 
30   day*— subject    to    reaaonable    extenalc 
Such  authority  U  needed  in  order  to  gli 
the  Government  an  opportunity  to  tiaa  I! 
emergency   powers  befcra  aaaentlal  ' 

are    Interrupted. 

The  Government  should  hava  several  ll 
atrumenu    for    dealing    with    emergencl" 
The  first  instrument  should  l>e  a  9how-ca« 
hearing  In  which  tha  parUes  should  be 
quired  to  show  why  they  ahould  not  sub 
their  dUpute  to  arbitration.     The  tise  of 
show-cauae  hearing  should  be  optional  - 
the  President.    The  hearing  should  be 
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work  could  be  for- 

of   any  employee  to 

Ions  recommended  by 

}uld.  if  neceaaary.  oe 

of  employment  and 


employers  might  be  forbidden  to  rehire  such 
peraona  except  aa  new  er.iployees.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  however,  would  t>e  the  reqtUrc- 
ment  that  the  employer  maintain  the  wagea 
^n^  VOCklng  conditions  recommended  by  the 
emergency  board  and  that  he  bo  forbidden  to 
enforce  other  wages  and  conditions  by  a  lock- 
out or  to  concede  other  wages  and  conditions 
in  order  to  end  a  strike. 

Many  persons  will  object  to  these  proposals 
on  the  ground  that  under  certain  circxim- 
atances  they  would  result  In  compulsory 
arbitration.  Both  trade-unions  and  a  large 
part  of  American  business  are  strongly  op- 
poaed  to  compulsory  arbitration.  They  aa- 
aert  that  It  would  undermine  self-govern- 
ment by  employers  and  workers,  plunge  labor 
and  management  toto  politics,  and  threaten 
free  institutions. 

Although  the  proposed  arrangemenu 
might  at  times  result  in  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, they  would  probably  cau£e  compulsion 
to  be  used  Ices  frequently  than  has  been  the 
practice  to  recent  years.  Furthermore,  the 
procedure  is  ao  safeguarded  that  the  usual 
objections  to  compulsory  arbitration  do  not 
apply.  The  period  lor  trying  out  the  awaid 
of  the  emergency  tx)ard  is  limited  to  6 
months. 

Perhaps  persons  who  object  to  compuLsory 
arbitration  of  the  limited  sort  here  propoaed 
may  be  able  to  suggest  something  better. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  do  so.  Objections 
to  compulsion  should  not  obscure  the  basic 
potot  that  the  Government  must  in  some 
way  be  able  to  prevent  interruptlonj  to  pro- 
duction which  would  imperil  the  public 
health  or  the  public  safety.  To  hold  other- 
wise would  be  to  argue  that  the  right  of  em- 
ployers and  unions  to  settle  their  differences 
by  a  fight  is  more  Important  than  the  public 
health  and  the  public  safety. 

That  Is  a  proposition  which  no  community 
can  accept.  Production  cannot  continue, 
however,  unlesa  there  is  a  way  of  determin- 
ing wages  and  working  conditions.  If  the 
parties  cannot  agree  on  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  will  not  arbitrate  them,  then 
the  Government  or  Ita  repreaentatlvea  muat 
fix  them. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  one  is  against 
compulsion.  The  crucial  question  Is  what 
procedure  does  one  favor  after  negotiations 
have  broken  down  and  after  refuaal  of  the 
parties  to  arbitrate  Jeopardizes  the  public 
health  and  the  public  safety.  That  *«  the 
Insistent  question  which  requires  an  anawcr. 
The  most  constructive  step  that  could  hap- 
pen in  industrial  relations  would  be  for  the 
organised  employers  and  the  trade-imlons 
to  oeaae  merely  telling  the  community  what 
they  are  against  and  to  Joto  in  propoetag  to 
the  country  conatrtictive  arrangemenu  which 
will  aaaure  continuous  production  to  essen- 
tial Industries. 


Former  Prisoners  of  War  Are  Expected  To 
Provide  •  Field  Day  for  AadbuluKe- 
Chasinf  Attorneys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  SpesJcer.  1  wza 
shocked  and  Incensed  at  a  situation 
which  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  atten- 
tion at  a  hearing  last  week  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  on  H.  R.  1000,  a  bUl  spon- 
■ored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  introduced  by  me  to  provide  indem- 


nification for  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  victims  of  brutality,  starvation 
and  inhuman  treatment  by  Japan.  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  agreement  on  treat- 
mmt  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Veterans  of  Bataan.  survivors  of  the  in- 
famous "death  march"  and  Japanese 
"hell  ships,"  and  European  prisoners  of 
war  related  in  a  simple,  undramatlc  man- 
ner the  torture  and  suffering  which  they 
were  forced  to  endure,  and  proved  their 
unqualified  eligibility  for  indemnifica- 
tion from  these  enemy  nations.  It  was 
a  .shock,  then,  that  we  heard  some  of 
these  former  prisoners  tell  of  a  group  of 
Washington  attorneys  who  would  capi- 
talize on  their  sufferings  by  acting  as 
agents  on  a  percentage  basis  to  handle 
their  claims  against  these  enemy  govern- 
ments. The  witnesses  further  testified 
that  the  solicitation  which  they  received 
offered  the  expert  services  of  these  attor- 
neys to  recover  on  these  claims  and  influ- 
ence legislation  on  their  behalf  for  the 
mode.st  fee  of  15  percent  of  the  amount 
recovered  for  the  claimant. 

Before  introducing  H.  R.  1000  I  was 
a.ssured  by  the  sponsoring  organization, 
and  by  the  other  recognized  veteran  or- 
panizations.  that  they  would  file  and 
process  indemnification  claims  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  tuithout  one  cent  of  cost 
to  those  veterans.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  services  which 
these  organizations  are  willing  and  able 
to  render  and  from  past  experience  is 
convinced  of  their  integrity  and  sincerity 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  veterans. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  vet- 
eran organizations  represent  only  one 
medium  for  filing  and  adjudicating, 
without  cost,  claims  of  former  prisoners 
of  war.  Our  own  governmental  agency, 
the  Veterans*  Administration,  is  experi- 
enced In  this  type  of  work  and  especially 
trained  to  handle  such  claims.  General 
Bradley.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, on  several  occasions  has  cautioned 
veterans  against  accepting  offers  from 
private  individuals  who  would  secure  re- 
covery of  claims,  obtain  confidential  in- 
formation on  deceased  relatives  or  in- 
fluence veterans'  legislation  for  the  par- 
ticular client — all  for  a  nominal  sum. 

In  all  legislation  affecting  veterans  It 
has  been  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
veterans  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
such  legislation  without  cost.  Expendi- 
ture of  personal  funds  by  veterans  to 
retain  private  counsel  for  purposes  of 
litigation  or  adjudication  was  never  con- 
templated in  any  of  the  legislation  which 
the  Congress  has  enacted.  I  am  certain 
that  consideration  of  current  and  future 
bills  will  embody  this  same  intent.  It  Is 
evident,  however,  that  certain  individ- 
uals do  not  care  to  interpret  this  de- 
sire of  Congress  as  an  implied  provision 
of  legislation  which  we  have  or  will 
enact. 

Despite  a  flagrant  violation  of  legal 
ethics  by  Messrs.  George  A,  Nugent. 
Harold  H.  Martin,  and  other  Washing- 
ton authors  of  the  solicitation  which 
former  prisoners  of  war  testified  as  hav- 
ing received,  these  attorneys  are  legally 
unassailable  and  are  considered  as 
*  practicing  attorneys  of  good  standing 
and  of  excellent  reoutatlon.   To  substan- 


tiate this  professional  consideration,  Mr. 
Nugent  brazenly  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  frankly  admitted 
having  approached  jjcveral  of  the  veteran 
witnesses  with  a  straight -forward, 
above-board  business  proposition. 

To  prevent  a  continuance  or  recur- 
rence of  a  condition  whereby  fellow 
Americans,  in  evident  clear  conscience, 
can  trade  on  the  physical  torture  and 
mental  cruelty  suffered  by  former  pris- 
oners of  war,  I  urgently  recommend  to 
tlie  Coi^ress  that  any  legislation  affect- 
ing these  veterans  siJeciflcally  .<;pell  out 
the  rights  of  claimants  to  obtain  the 
cost-free  services  of  veteran  organiza- 
tions, the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
any  agency  designated  by  Congress.  I 
further  recommend  that  it  be  prohibited, 
and  so  stated  in  the  act,  for  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  to  accept  financial 
consideration  for  filing,  adjudicating, 
and  recovering  the  indemniflcation 
claims  of  former  prisoners  of  war. 

Protecting  the  rights  and  interest  of 
these  and  all  veterans  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  by  law  Is  the  obligation  of 
Congress.  We  have  evidenced  recogfii- 
tion  of  this  responsibility  by  our  intent 
as  expressed  in  past  legislation.  We 
must  now  insure  £:dherence  to  this  de- 
sire by  spelling  out  in  specific  provisions 
our  intent  in  all  future  acts. 


We  Must  Have  More  Hydroelcctrie 
P«wcr — N«t  Less 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

ornxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8     • 
Tuesday.  April  29.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  Arthur  Goldschmidt.  direc- 
tor of  the  Power  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  showed  why  we  must 
have  greater  support  for  increased 
hydroelectric  power  in  a  graphic  speech 
before  the  National  Rural  Electrification 
Cooperative  Association  at  Spokane. 
Wash. 

About  the  same  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  began  Its  systematic  re- 
duction of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Southwest - 
em  Power  Administration,  and  for 
Bonneville.  Under  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to  in- 
crease our  facilities  for  producing  power, 
but  we  will  not  even  be  able  to  fully  utilize 
the  facilities  that  were  so  wisely  pro- 
vided by  earlier  Congresses.  An  ade- 
quate power  supply  i.'J  basic  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  essential  to  the  peace- 
time development  of  our  agricultural, 
commercial  and  industrial  strength. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Goldschmidt's  remarks  in 
the  RicoaD  In  the  hope  that  they  m»y 
be  read  and  heeded  by  Members  <rf  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  the  short-sighted 
action  of  the  House  will  not  be  QnAlly 
sustained  by  the  Congress: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  yo« 
have  given  me  to  talk  to  you  about  otir  Jotot 


A1990 


problems  ai  id  joint  undertaking  In  the.  de- 


velcpment 
Tbcr*    ts 


and    disposal    of   electric    power. 

hardly    an    area    In    thU    Nation 

w«  d )  not  have  present  or  prospectlTe 

In   the   power   b\jalnea»— we   as 

and  you  as  dUtnbutors  of  pub- 

Th*  Department  of  the  Interior. 

various  agencies,  u  engaged  In 

power   from   exuilng   dams   and 

projects  ui  der  construction  In  States  com- 
prising moi  e  than  four-fifths  of  the  Nation's 
area. 
Tt>e  depj  rtments  combined  power  whole 
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already   laeoleee  more 


kilowatt 
■geney.  public 


Power  demands  throughout  the 
which  we  operate  are  forcing 
increases  In  this  capacity, 
the  17  Wesurn  SUtes.  the 
lamatlon  U  working  on  a  pro- 
.  „  Inulllple  purpoae  water  develop- 
jts  tha  will  more  than  double  its  existing 
two-millloi-odd  kilowatts  of  MpMlty  with- 
neit  e  years.  In  tbaae  States  and 
to  the  AUantic.  the  Corps  of 
is  undertaking  eonsuuction  on 
iter-control  prc'grams  that  will  develop 
mothrr  nlUlon  and  a  quarter  kUowatta  of 
or  wlce  the  capacity  already  Installed 
In  the  soatbweet  the  Corps 
w  ...^,._  is  doublmg  the  capacity  of  the 
nlattng  (4ims  and  has  additional  proJecU 
under  cor  itructlon.  Here  In  the  northweet 
additions  to  the  Columbia  River 
developn^it  required  by  the  Bonneville 
Adi  Blnletrutlon  look  to  making  avall- 
anotier  745  000  fcUowatts  of  capacity 
requlrementa     Indicate    that    another 

000  1  nil  be  needet*  by  1»6S. 

The  Coi  pe  of  Inglneers  and  the  Bureau  of 
ReclamatI  in  are  continuing  their  surveys  for 
m*  Bult  pie  purpose  development  of  the 
oC  '  kmerlca  and  tremendous  additions 
the  ptww  MMMMtti  ftffiires  I  have 

la  tiM  ■»■•.  Althnugh  •«•-« 
larte.  we  cm  today,  without 
ridicule  of  Ute  pMt.  ask  Will  this 
Will  these  plans  and  projecu, 
».„.  ..  brought  into  production  at  the 
earlieet  p  aslble  moment,  oatch  up  witb  the 
tremendo  Jt  power  demands  that  are  current- 
ly    swamping    us?      Are    our    sighu    high 


h« 

The    aiswer   to  simply    that   thto   to   not 

Neither    our     preeent     nor     our 

J    p<iwer    supply    to    adequate    to 

full  production  and  full  employ* 

..    this  Nation,  power  supply  haa  be. 

a  b^slc  factor  in  our  way  of  life  and  in 

If  maklnii  a  living     When  we  plan, 

and  budget  additional  power  «•• 

p^Mty  In  the  pi>wer  buelneae,  we  must  Uke 

tolo  arcoLint  the  planning,  suthoriiing.  and 


of  our  consumers.     The  millions 
thftt  you  represent  and  the  mil- 

thnt  you  will  come  to  repreeeni. 

the  hous  iholders.  shopkeepers   businessmen. 

and  IndU  itrialtots  are  planning,  suthot  lilng. 

and    MMbtttilf   tor    power   con«viming    sp 

plianeee 

we  hAve 

to 
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md  equipment.    The  result  to  that 
juigrown  our  plant*.    We  tbr«aten 
otir  plans, 
it  consumers  of  the  eleetrlt  ta* 

^ ftgm   to   over  11,000.000. 

•fgvaio  iwnwa  reatde-viai  «■•  af  . 
linrtMii  to  ISM  kllowatt-hours  fmeg 
lUtowatt  hours  lO  years  ago,  an  increeM  of 
It  pWMi  It.  We  know  that  Utis  figure  to  not 
•  *toppl  ig  iKMnt  for  here  in  Washington 
where  oniiint  low-eoel  power  has  been 
■Tollifch  tiM  imouol  iMlioatfl  um  to  now 
1  —  —      ••!••••  and 

,,,(%re  using  more  power  than  ever  be* 
Tlie  Nations  primary  alumloum  Uiod 
i  tmm  kbuut  ♦.lOil.m.MI 
hottn  tfi  1040  «•  Ute  f%»  ot  ofeMI 
IO.UOO.OQ  ).UOO  annuAily  led«9.  Tfcl»  iglBf 
Um  MftiM  Ml  oodMMMig  ovot  4J0MIMN 
bttowaii  'iMuri  oooH  vooi  iwipimi  ^  MOO.- 
000.000   reefeiy  10 


alone  h 
kilowatt 


These  figures  didnt   just   happen.     They 
arc  not  an  accident.     The  tremendous  In- 
crease in  the  use  of  electricity  In  our  Nation 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  definite  pro- 
grams and  policies  Intended  to  bring  it  about. 
We  M  a  nation  set  out  to  make  power  widely 
available  to  the  {>eople  under  programs  and 
policies  designed  for  that  purpose.    The  Con- 
greee  undertook  to  ettoourage  multiple  pur- 
poee   water   conservatloa   and   development . 
profframa  that  would  make  large  power  sv^ 
pllea  available  at  low  cost      We  undertook 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  get  thoee 
power  supplies  to  the  people     We  undertook 
to  encourage  wider  rural  electrification  foe 
the    Nation's    benefit.     These   policies   have 
been    conitotent    and    interdependent       Low 
cost   hydropower   has    made    many    of    your 
projecu  feasible  and  low  rates  to  consumers 
have  made  our  projecu  pay  out. 

The  power  pollclee  and  programs  thus  un- 
dertaken In  the  past  few  years  reflect  the 
best  of  our  American  tradition  in  buslnear 
flnance.  and  government.  They  were  nc 
particularly  new  when  they  were  reenacte 
in  the  Bonneville  and  TVA  AcU.  the  Rural 
Blectrincatlcm  Act.  and  the  Flood  Control 
.\ct  of  1M4.  But  In  these  and  other  acts  tbt 
Congress  supplied  the  missing  Ingredient 
sctlon  Congreee  authorlred  the  Jobs  to 
done  end  made  the  funds  avaUable  to 
them.  Sound  policies  were  backed  up  by  c< 
Crete  and  steel,  copper  and  aluminum, 
dams  and  UraMmiSBlon  lines.  These  pclicM 
and  programe  are  a  part  of  progreeelve  Ami 
lean  thinking,  our  deatre  to  develop  and  grc 
to  build  bigger  and  better  and  to  greater  pt 
pose  The  same  policies  that  have  brouf 
about  our  greater  itoe  of  power  have  b« 
teeted  In  buslneee  M  well  as  Oovemmet 
with  the  same  result  They  constitute  tr 
dynamics  of  the  American  economy. 

A  fteat  American  who  had  much  to  do ' 
these  policies-  in  busmees  rather  than  < 
ernment     died  this  month      He  grestly  •!« 
lected  the  pattern  of  our  indtMtry.  our  thip  - 
liig.   and   even   our   lanfuage.    He  beliet 
in  maee  production  snd  he  knew  thi»t  mi 

eodttctlon  required  mass  consumptK 
ito  simple  trutom  and  the  logical  exienst 
of  It  in  the  fields  of  prodtictlon  techniqtl 
and  pricing  pollclee  was  the  foundation 
MitrnqviMtionsbly  greet  contribution  to  ' 
iVMlapment  of  our  counuy 

■ear*  Vot«  Mttved  in  cheap  and  abui 
•at  auMNieMlee  II*  wanted  to  produce  t 
to  eell.  He  broke  with  the  tradition 
monopoly  snd  of  getting  out  of  the  consul 
all  that  the  tralBe  would  bear  Instead 
thinking  In  terms  of  investment.  Henry  W 
thoiKht  in  terms  of  production  I'm  IM 
■uniestlng  that  he  wasn  t  interested  in  ir-* 
tng  money  or  that  he  hsd  some  phllanthi 
notion  of  puttini  a  steering  wheel  in 
pair  of  hands.  But  he  was  interested 
making  m«iney  out  of  production  rather  thi 
nut  of  scarcity.  And  any  businseeman  wl 
follow*  that  line  of  reasoning— ^nd  r~ 
proved  It  was  profitable  reasonlnf— autoi 
ically  casu  hu  lot  with  the  consumer 
to  the  simple  buainees  bssto  of  our  F«><teii 
power  policy.  We  believe  m  the  develo  •  lel 
of  abundant  iuppllee  of  low-coet  pow-r  an^ 
la  making  that  power  widely  available  " 
tiM  peopl*. 

Menry  Ford  alao  set  out  to  make  low-* 
cars  before  there  wae  a  sure  market,  b*C( 
there  were  adequate  roads,  before  there  W4 
people  wh«i  knew  how  to  run  them.    Mis  - 
turn.  aiMl  that  of  others  wbofoUowod  Ms  ( 
lern  created  d*mao4.  erMlOi  roO*.  creal 
drivere,  ero»t««  tlM  MMONi  9t  Nenry  m 
Tim  polMf  of  BOt  Mttlng  short  on  AmerK 
repMtty  f«f  OOMInued  growth  has  also  bt 
Um  fe«*to  nf  Um  Oovernmeni'i  program 
martng  generalOfO  IB  dams  it  wae  buildli 
Nt  dUter  puipnili.  OBi  Of  carrying  the  pot 
to  prooMcUvo  ■Mflioio    Those   gsiierat 
and    inMMBlMlOB    focilKlce    wero    orBeM 
•head   of   UM   market   demand-*nd    th 


lis  bold   move  to 

-ahead  of  predlc- 

ctlons  based  upon 

^ries  and  unsoimd 
out  to  be  as  good 

ir  Uncle  Sam  as  it 
are  today  selling 
can  produce  and 
lu  production  to 
no  let-up  In  this 

ler  analogy.  The 
ctlon  for  mass  con- 
|he  automobile  in- 
itry  car  conscious 

etltlon  was  a  drlv- 
ry  Whether  they 
^ed  them,  his  com- 
^by  Ford's  policies. 
I  power  policies  are 

The  public  power 

irger  than  ever  be- 
(t  one-fifth  of   the 

ling  to  the  Edison 
[the  private  utility 
1,000.000.  Increas- 
^t  over  1946.  Never 
been  a  larger  per- 
\\  available  In  Amer- 
the  proflu  of  the 
Igher  Repreeenia- 
fUtj  Industry  have 
jlans.  complained  of 
lid  hsve  sought  to 
lent.     But   In   spite 

tulsh  and  lobbying 
^ase  power  supplies 
jnsumers.  our  pro- 
I  the  private  utUltles 

3ld  development  of 
sound   mass  con- 
of  public  agencies 
jtlon  in  the  develop- 
3wer  market.     The 
[id  In  power  demand 
jimedlately  preeslnj 
jtn    no   longer   build 
If  all  agencies,  pub- 
tier  with  the  grcaust 
|d  not  meet  present 
De  sure,  the  shortage 
Id  new  ctutomers  is 
the  day  of  reckon* 
lut  the  Nation  as  a 
lu  power  system 
[on  lu  reeervee.   The 
was  »S  percent  ot 
^nclty  ot  class  I  utill* 
lans  we  luid  an  aver- 
•rvee     Our  output 
le  peaka  for  ihe  lait 
pant  power  areas  aie 
irir  net  aaetired  M* 
on  luck     tnglsnrts 
kprmg  wKh  unu*unl 
|h  sn  eiample  of  the 
jiat  can  result  from 
power  suppliN 
Fdo  everything  in  our 
kh  ourselves  and  get 
fcr  supply.   Thtocoun* 
blf   without  adeqiMte 
Moreover,  maintain   a 
[tent  or  business  se- 
Idard  of  living  wlih- 
Fe  must  not  cynically 
Iblllly    of    recessions, 
Ett  a  depression,  with 
runty  and  individual 
ua  from  hitting  the 
•upply    Willi   ■erioui 
public    and    private 
llown   to  the  task  Of 
kilowatt  on  th«  llBO 

In  nut  eolvt  our  prok* 
to  oetint  on  it, 
tevn^My  itov  up  tko 
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prl^te  companies  In  buying  new  equipment 
It  would  further  tend  to  unbalance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  make  dlfbcult  the  securing 
of  funds  for  Federal  expansion.  By  cutting 
consumption  to  the  bone,  a  recession  might 
give  our  utility  systeme  a  breather  which 
would  last  only  as  long  as  the  recession 
itaelf  and  from  which  we  would  emerge 
worse  off  than  before.  Even  with  the  best 
of  will,  the  bottlenecks  in  capacity  to  pro- 
duce pover  machinery  are  omnloua.  Our 
three  generator  manufacturers  can  put  out 
only  about  12.500,000  kilowatu  in  the  next 
3  years.  Increases  in  plant  capacity,  if  they 
can  be  completed,  may  bring  this  up  an 
other  one  and  oue-half  millions  by  1040. 
Thto  must  take  care  of  all  electrical  capacity. 
Ineludli^  foreign  orders.  The  exceealvely 
long  deltrery  time  of  37  to  30  months  for 
power  transformers  and  the  shortage  In  dto- 
trlbutlon  transformer  manufacturing  capa- 
city and  the  dlfUcultles  of  getting  other  ma- 
terials add  to  our  problem.  It  to  evident  that 
manufacturing  capability  mtut  be  Increased. 

Let  us  look  down  the  next  10  years.  Asatun- 
Ing  the  4',^  percent  rate  of  growth  In  peaks 
that  vraa  experienced  by  our  power  systems 
from  1930  to  1939,  a  period  thav  included  a 
major  depression,  we  will  need  20.000.000  kil- 
owatu of  additions  to  our  Installed  capacity 
to  meet  our  peaks  In  1987  without  reserves. 
I  am  not  using  the  so-called  abnormal  In- 
ereaee  or  more  than  12  percent  In  the  peak 
m  the  last  year  because  I  am  developing  a 
very  conservative  eetinuite.  Assuming  only 
15  percent  as  average  national  reserve  and 
our  total  requlremenU  for  1967  will  be  04.- 
000,000  kilowatu.  I  have  allowed  for  no  re- 
tlremenu  nor  for  the  rete  of  growth  we  have 
experienced  sliKse  the  war.  Thto  must  be  otir 
minimum  target.  The  growths  of  thto  year 
and  next  cannot  be  met  with  adequaU  re- 
serves— but  we  must  plan  to  get  upon  at  least 
thto  footing  before  our  10  years  are  up.  Thto 
means  that  every  kilowatt  of  Federal  capacity 
now  on  order  and  every  project  having  power 
potentUUUes  must  be  hastened  to  comple- 
tion aa  nipMlly  m  poaalble. 

For  American  Industry  cannot  operate  lU 
electrical  equipment  on  exciuea— or  even  on 
reasons  for  power  deOolenciee.  AoMrloan 
farmers  cannot  electrify  their  farms  on  prom- 
isee of  more  capacity. 

J\wt  what  oonaUtutee  •  ebortactt  Tbtre 
la  never  a  meat  shoruge  •mong  vegeuriane. 
CKiubtleas  there  are  large  areas  in  the  world 
with  a  fraction  of  our  own  electrical  capacity, 
where  thero  U  no  bottlMieok  in  power  or 
trauaformers  or  consumers'  equipment.  But 
w«  oMrnot  compare  the  power  roqulNOMnta 
of  our  highly  complex  economy  wtlh  thooo 
uf  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

When  we  uebered  la  the  age  of  electricity, 
we  niuvod  dowa  •  ro^d  from  which  there  to 
no  turning  back.  Bom«  p«opl«  m»y  pref*r 
the  good  old  days  of  the  smoky  lamp  knd  the 
old  oaken  bucket  and  a  few  of  thtm  may  b* 
able  to  find  these  treasure*  In  wayside  •»• 
tique  shops.  But  there  are  not  enough  meh 
Imaps  and  buck««o  lo  go  •round  and  th*r* 
•10  not  adequate  mooa*  of  keeping  them  in 

UB*  tOdMf- 

This  Nation  needs  and  wlU  oontlnu*  to 
need  nwr*  electric  power  than  any  compara- 
ble nation  on  earth  for  lu  day-to-day  llTlng. 
It  need*  mor*  power  for  It*  day-to-My  pro- 
dun  ion  We  «*•  Oottl**  kUowattt  here  In  the 
Northwest  imit—d  Of  OdoU*  labor  and  there 
to  no  way  to  reten*  thto  prooem  of  substitu- 
tion All  the  manpower  In  the  r*glou  eaa- 
nui  replace  eleotrlouy  In  the  production  of 
ivlumiitum  Nor  can  manpower  replao*  •loe- 
tiicnl  puwer  lu  the  tremendous  pumping  op* 
eratlons  tm  the  Irrigated  lands  In  thto  area, 
W*  eamiot  replace  machlnee  with  mm  and 
mainuin  our  level  of  living  or  our  national 
aeeurity.  ,     _^    , 

I  am  aware  thai  «0  kavo  gfOOtof  olOOtrtOOl 
oeaauvy  iumi  anf  eUMT  boUob  M  tlw  world, 
ftttl  to  a  laig*  d*«roo  our  kilowatt  strength 
to  a  m«i  ture  of  our  waabne**,    A  knight  in 


full  armor  may  have  been  able  to  win  over 
a  group  of  unprotected  fighters.  But  he 
must  depend  upon  the  Percheron  that  was 
bred  to  carry  him.  We,  too.  are  dependent 
upon  our  horsepowers  and  cannot  maintain 
our  production,  our  health,  or  our 'national 
security  without  them.  We  cannot  take  elec- 
Uicity  from  our  homea.  shops,  and  factories 
and  switch  it  to  other  uses  at  a  moment's 
notice  or  at  all. 

Our  food  habiU,  for  instance,  are  based 
upon  ample  refrigeration  in  the  home,  in  the 
markets,  and  In  transportation — all  requir- 
ing electricity.  Our  sanitary  facilities  are 
dependent  upon  electrically  driven  {.umps  for 
which  there  Is  now  no  substitute  in  most  of 
our  crowded  urban  areas.  Thto  requirement 
that  W"  have  power  for  our  national  health 
and  security  to  not  only  true  of  our  cltie*. 
althotigh  here  It  to  a  fact  to  an  absolute  de- 
gree. On  the  farm,  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tricity has  Increased  our  capacity  to  produce 
many  fold — and  we  are  dependent  up>on  thto 
Increased  capacity  to  produce.  Moreover,  any 
effort  to  move  backward,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  u«?  of  other  than  electrical  means  of 
refrigeration,  heating,  cooling,  water  pump- 
ing, and  cocdclng  would  require  equipment 
that  no  longer  extote  or  makeshlfU  for  which 
there  to  not  the  manpower  on  otu-  farms  to 
operate. 

So  I  think  we  can  assume  that  electric 
power  Is  here  to  stay.  But  If  it  is  to  do  the 
job  that  only  It  can  do.  in  providing  the  basis 
for  a  strong  national  economy,  we  must  more 
ahead  to  Install  additional  capacity  as  rap- 
idly as  It  can  be  fabricated. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  sound  national  policy 
to  Increase  the  production  of  public  power 
In  connection  with  Federal  multlple-purpoee 
water  developmenU  because  those  projects 
are  conservative  of  our  energy  resource*  and 
provide  other  lasting  and  essential  beneflU  to 
our  people.  I  believe  that  It  Is  sound  na- 
ttaial  policy  to  Inereaae  the  ratio  of  theee 
public  power  Installations  to  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the  country  because  under  the  pollclee 
that  have  been  laid  down  by  the  Congrees 
for  th*lr  handling  they  provide  an  opportu-  • 
nity  to  develop  undeveloped  area*  and  afford 
a  m*ans  for  consumer  protection  on  price 
and  avaUablUty  of  power.  But  a*  much  as 
I  favor  the  continued  development  of  pub- 
licly produced  power  for  the  long  run,  I 
believe  even  more  strongly  that  our  pre**nt 
ta*k  to  to  add  kilowatu  to  our  national  ca- 
pacity and  I  would  not  think  of  discourag- 
ing any  development  of  additional  electrical 
energy  at  thto  Ume— whether  by  atMun,  hy- 
dro, or  dleMl,  by  oooperaUv**,  prlvaU  utUI- 
ti**.  or  by  public  •g*nclea. 

W*  have  r*ach*d  a  point  wh*r*  the  neeea- 
eity  for  mor*  pow*r  production  facilitiea 
override*  any  other  consideration.  X  hope 
that  the  utlllttm  will  bend  every  effort  to  la- 
crease  their  capacity.  At  the  iwme  Um*  I 
flPmldrr  that  th*  attMnpu  b*lng  mad*  to 
May  or  halt  th*  progre**  of  th*  oooparattv** 
aad  th*  rM*ral  Oovariunont  to  b*  dangarou* 
la  th*  *xtr*m*.  Th*  work  of  th*  Bureau  of 
RMlMMtloa.  tk*  Oorpa  of  ftxglneer*.  ot 
Bonneville,  of  Bofuthwmtwm,  and  of  TVA  to 
vitAl  to  supply  tk*  pow*r  r*quir*m*aU  ot 
our  Nation, 

I  •**um*  that  th*  •gr**m*nt  r*aGh*d  by 
mikUo  and  prlvat*  utUltu*  allk*  in  tht* 
r*2oa.  ooUlng  for  mor*  and  (a*t*r  r*d*rai 
powar  faoUltl**  was  motivated  by  a  knowl- 
edge that  thU  powar  to  *a**ntlal  to  th*  d** 
velopm*ut  of  tk*  NortkwMt  and  th*  main* 
unano*  of  lu  agrteultural.  oommarolal,  and 
InduatrUl  strength  and  to  baalo  to  th*  da- 
tum  ot  our  Nation.  X  ■ugg**t  that  tlie  tim* 
kM  oom*  for  otk*ro  in  tk*  utUlty  bu*in*M. 
public  and  prlvato  ooopwatlY*.  to  uk*  • 
suailar  r**ponalkUlty  for  th*  *eonomlo  w*l- 
fare  and  th*  locurtty  of  our  oountry  and  iw 

''ftu'har*  your  ih«r*  of  tk*  obligation  to 
see  I  hat  the  Nation '•  power  n*#da  oro  tup^ 

plifd     Y<»W  cannot  fall  l"  nupport  II 


production  of  hydroelectric  power  at  Fed- 
eral projects.  Thto  must  be  done  in  tae  In- 
terests of  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  the 
worker,  and  the  busineesman.  It  must  be 
done  In  the  interesu  of  our  economic  well- 
being  and  our  national  security. 


Sttf  gettioB  •■  Loweriaf  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISl.\MA 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  RSntESENTATIVKi 

Monday.  AprU  29,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  my  friend  and  constituent, 
A.  J.  Boudreau.  of  the  New  Drug  Store, 
of  Lake  Charles.  La.,  in  respect  to  his 
suggestion  as  to  how  to  lower  prices.  The 
letter  follows: 

Thx  New  Oano  Stokk. 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  AprU  23.  1947. 
Hon.  HnniT  D.  Laxcaos, 
Member  o/  Con^freeM, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  COMoansMAM:  Of  late  I  hear  quite 
some  discussions,  especially  in  the  preen  and 
over  the  radio,  pertaining  to  the  reduction 
of  the  high  ct)*t  of  living,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations, even  to  the  renurka  of  the  Fresldent, 
It  aeems  that  the  solution  to  for  the  reUllcr 
to  start  reducing  prices  on  article*  which  he 
has  had  to  pay  prices  above  the  average  In 
order  to  obtain.  It  strikes  me  that  an  In- 
vestigation by  Congreee  Into  the  vaet 
amounU  spent  In  radio  advertising  alone  on 
commodltlee  oould  be  curtailed  to  a  point 
whereby  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of  mer- 
oh^»»>diae  a  great  deal.  What  price  to  puid 
by  tk*  manufacturars  on  radio  programs  and 
radio  advartlslng?  Compar*  that  wltli  the 
squawk  of  the  union  man's  wag**.  How  many 
union  labor*rs  do  you  think  draw  the  salary 
that  som*  of  our  spot  programs  pay  to  <k* 
entertainer*.  I  think  that  a  thorough  in- 
ve*tlg*tlon  as  to  th*  amount  of  monay  apont 
on  advertising  of  toothpast**,  fao*  powder*, 
beautifying  cream*,  clgarttt**.  tobaeoo*.  and 
hundred*  of  otk*r*  too  numoroua  to  mention 
could  ft-lng  down  that  coat  of  th«ae  prod- 
ucu  to  a  level  whereby  a  retrenchment  would 
be  made  that  wotild  be  juetiflabi*  and  atUl 
very  f*w  p*opl*  would  b*  aff*ct*d  I  would 
Ilk*  to  *•*  a  juat  and  impartial  invastlgatlon 
along  th***  lln**,  and  than  I  f*cl  that  th* 
souro*  uf  prloc  r*duetk>n  oould  b*  started 
where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

Trusting  the  pleasure  of  an  early  reply, 
■verybody  O.  K.  down  here,  working  hard, 
and  still  bearing  loU  ot  fine  remarks  in  your 
favor  down  la  thto  oitf , 

Regards  to  all, 

A.  J.  BotoatAua. 


R«iiit  In^kto^ 

IXTENOION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  bOUISUNA 

IN  mn  NOOH  OF  wwnmmnATwm 
Moniati,  AprU  Ii,  1947 

Mr,  LAHCADl.  Mr.  ipokkor.  unftar 
lokro  to  Mtond  my  nmiartta  In  tha  Ap- 
pondlx  of  th*  Rgooao,  I  submit  on  trtleto 
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WMhlntton   D«ily  M«w«  by 
in  which  u»  »fir-expl»n»lory 
foUowt: 
(jowcvMiom  TO  RraMA^— Tass  a 

UtU«    AT    KltoRO 

(By  P9m  Mmmi) 

III  %•  th«  MC(>n(t  anniTvrMry  of 

..  «ll  thMt  Mm*  th*  Uiutcd  ■l«tM 

iitiini  lu  damMlMt  tu  coofwrat* 

nuMiiii      T>)*    r»«ult    cllmMsd 

4t«oni«   of   thi«   Bin    rt>ur    rorvlcn 

BtMtlnc    lit    M<i*c<m  -hat    bttn 

eC  Amartoan   ntiampM  lo  ba 

M  K  t«l«phiint  pill*      tl  baflna 

.000.000  l^nd-laMM  nid  furnUhwl 

.  Ktid  tt  r\ina  thruunh  7:1  pvrvciti 

BtatM    ihara— 4>f     «MO,000.000 

to  Whita  Ktmla  and  tht  Ukraln* 

month  U  has  baan  impiiMtM*  tn 

to  avan  talk  nbmtt  mttJiin«  k  Mt> 

l»itd-laaM  ur  •it#n*lon  of  furthvr 


f<r 


0«  ATOM 

•flM  VBh*<l  fltotaa  offvr  tn  thara  th*  MCratt 
•norcy  pmductum  nnd  work  out 
i«rnattonal  rontroU  wa«  unprvc*- 
Ita  |»n»roatty.     It  haa  m*t  only 


iiu  rl«iii»r  rtillurul  tlan  thntuffh  •■• 

•tud#nu  prulMM*ra  M-tvuttae  «nd 

liiforntiitukn   hav»   b»an    ra|ml««d 

itafvtiata  trtatlaa  aattltiul  wtmumie 

ralatUNu  hAvt  iikcwtaa  baan  ra- 


f  Am  irlcan  ay«a.  waftoni  BuMta  ••Uld 

tbiahvlp.    Bha  ai^umatf  tt.  iMivtag 

lK>latlun  Ilk*  a  BlBlVMttnBbaar. 

aaaroistn^  ttcbt  diKipUna  ovor  hw  naola  to 

tutn  thtir  away  fiont  tha  ***~ 


BuMta  Bi  •  ntfiiM<  to  allow  har  naigbbora  to 

•a.    Bha  «pparantly  twrad 

fraa  th«y  would  ba  doaiU 

tha  W«t.     By  thto  action  RuMta 


has  tn4l  Mt  alarmatf  Uia  Wwt  «i»*tut  h«r. 
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ATTAIT* 

tha  VnltMl  BUta«  iffraad  to  tm- 

Ktmia  latanda  and  ■outharn  Bak< 

Bt^M.     Tha  Untt«d  8ut««  agravd 

tha  indapandanca  of  Outar  Mon< 

Unltad  BUtw  M«raad  to  racofntaa 

In  ManchtvtMi  taltwaya  and 

Unitad  BUtaa  ktnid  to  eawuon 

P«>land  to  KuMla 

_  _  the  Cnltad  BUtaa  affraMl  to 
D<«tharn  Baat  PniMla  to  BtiMla. 
I  to  Pohah  ■rimlnu« 
VI  aaaloni  Oannany.     Tb«   Unitad 
to  conaMlar   raalHon   uf    the 
(Evarnlnc  control  uf  tha  OardancllM 
Btataa  igfHrt  to  raparatlona  foa 
w«atarn  Oannany 
_  tha  Unitad   Nations  Chartar 
BlatM  matfa  many  concaaalona  to 
Th«  Unitad  Btataa  agraaB  to  ad- 
>f  Wbita  Ruaala  and  tha  Ukratna  aa 
to  flva   WfBla    thraa   Totaa. 
BUtaa  gava  In  to  Boalat 


Bvittlnc 


Un  tad 
v>to. 


CouncU  at  Puralfn  Mlnlatara.  tha 

I  lUtaa  acraad  to  BvwMa  laparatlciu 

Concaaalona  wara  wiaBa  to  tha 

aiawpotnt  on  tba  boundarlaa  of  Trtaau 

Qltaia.    BaaocnlUon  vaa  flvan 

aacurlty    intaraau    In    aaatam 


trian  traaty  and  tha  drafting  ot  a  Oari 
traaty. 

In  tha  four-powar  Alliad  Control  Counclla 
for  govarnlng  oaa«BlMI  larrttortaa.  tha  BoTlat 
haa  buckad  th«  organisation  ct  Oarmany, 
Auatria.  and  Borao  aa  aconomle  unlU  Ut^rf 
ort.  tha  Buaalana  hava  raaaoaad  vaat  qvian< 
titlaa  of  rapiul  gnoda  from  tBOM  artaa  and 
fmm  Manrhurta.  furthar  ratarding  tbali  ra- 
euvary 

ItMBU  kSMMM 

Btiaala  haa  faUad  to  oorry  out  har  eommll 
manu.    Bha  faltad  to  earry  out  traa  *l«ctlr- 
lA  PoUnci,  Rumania,  Bulgartn     Bha  haa 
rtMoB  to  talk  about  abuaaa  in  Hungary 
haa     ancuuragad     Tugnalavla     to     obati 
pollclaa  not  approvad  by  Muacow.    Bha 
blockad     (raadom     of     navigation     on 
Danuba 

In   tha  Unitad  Natlona  tha  raal  lack 
prograaa    can    ba   attrtbuiad    principally 
•utiat   ubatruetlon.     Tan   tlmaa   tha  Bor 
haa  uaad   tha  vato.     Work  o(   tha  llltlt 
Btaff  Commlitaa  haa  baan  dalayad  Inurt 
ably.     Tha   Ruaalana   hava   rafuaad   to 
varlotM  UN  auburdiitata  organiaatlnna- 
Ptiod  and  Agrlcuttur*  Orgniuaatioti.  Iniari 
tlunal  Trada  OrgantaaUon.  Avlatlcn  Orgi 
laalion.  World  Bank  and  lionatary  fund. 

In  tha  main,  tha  Ruaalana  hava  uaad 
Unitad  Natkma  at  a  aoundlng  board  for 
prt>p««aitda.  with  nanplata  dlaragard  for 
UN  objactivaa.     Thu  propaganda,  at  he 
and  abroad,  haa  baan  a  violoua.  antl-Ai 
ean  Una. 

Tha  quaatlon  la  how  anyona  raadlng  thli 
raoord  ean  aUU  foUow  tha  Wallaca  Una  '' 
aCarlng  Boviat  RtaaaU   furthar   cuucaaat 
In  tha  paat  I  yaara  thla  policy  haa  m« 
tha  ilttatana  to  hold   out 


Aoam 

BUtaa  avan  oBarad  Rtiaala  a 

agalnat   Oarman   or   Jap 

blockad  thla.  and  aU 

1,   and   Frawcb   pro- 

t%    of    tha    Rtihr    and 

m  yaar  tha  Siaatana  daUyad  tha 
t^ttaa  with  Oartnan  aaUUlU  cotin- 
4  A  tha  Moaoow  Coniaranoa  ^lat  cloaad 

of  an  Aua- 


lUtoldtioa  Adopta^  by  NatioBdl  Aai 
tioa  of  WobI  Manofkctttrort 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

oa  MAaaACMtraVrra 
IN  TMB  HOUBB  OT  MBfiHTATIVI 


TMaaday.  Aprti  >'.  'N7 

Mr.  LANI.  Mr.  IpbbIht.  under  \r%\ 
to  axtand  my  ramhrtu  In  tha  Rx  <>ao. 
wtah  to  Includa  herein  the  foHowli 
roooJutlon  rexpectlng  the  wool  supi 
procram  adopted  by  the  National 
elation  of  Wool  Manufacturrrs  at 
•tghty-second  annual  meeting  on  Api 
n.  1M7: 

WheiaM  bacauaa  of  the  tUdriMirt  coat 
nMBff  wool,   tha  Otrmmmmt  Baa.   ui 
April  IS  of  this  yaar.  givan  lupport  to 
wool  growara  of  tha  Unitad  St*tf*  »7  P« 
chaatng  their  wool  throtifh  tha 
Credit  corporation:  and 

Wbaraaa  there  la  now  a  bUl  bafora  the  C< 
greaa.  daatfnatad  aa  8.  814.  to  continue 
aupport  ftnfnm  through  IM7  and  194a. 

Wharaaa  an  ameBdmant  to  thU  bUi 
Ttdaa  that  tha  Baeratary  of  Agriculture 
In  r^«t^*««  with  thla  aupport 
laay  an   import  faa  tip  to  M  percent 
aataNM  on  wool  or  producu  tharaof  * 
may  be  Imported  or  withdrawn  from 
or  an  equlTalent  Boor  tax  on  wool  that 
have  Baatt  hnportad  or  withdrawn  from  t 
and  not  lautaaaarl  at  tba  time  the  Uni 
fee  ta  impoaad:  and 

Wharaaa  wa  are  oppoaad  to  lueh  a  pre 
•liMi  for  tha  followlnf  reaaona: 

1.  itkia  rapraaanu  a  delegation  of 
making  power  to  tha  Baeratary  of  Acrteultf 
Tha  members  of  thla  aaaocUtlon  have 


lUar  delegation  of 
Bacreury  of  BtaU 
>roeal   trade  agree- 

leea  and  floor  tasaa 
roolen  and  worsted 
intry  would  hava  to 
of  tha  time  they 

materlala  they  were 

this  material  wntM 

It  nn  Arm  ooittraru 

f,  tha  mill  would  not 

kU  the  maurial  had 

[import  feea  on  im* 

Ihr  roat  nt  yarn  and 

thp  United  Btataa 

Hg    incraafa    In    tha 

Imported  yarnt  and 

the  coropenaatory 

and  putting  domea* 

[eerloua  dlaadeaatafa 

rom  Imported  manu* 

Fnow,  tharefure.  ba  it 

la  unanlmotis  opinion 

I  National  AaanelatUn 
in  con  vent  ion  aa* 

aad  smendmeitt  pro- 
tu  the  Baeratary  uf 
to  levy  Import  taaee 

lout  merit.  inAa'.lon* 
itruotlva  of  normal 
:  delegation  of  tariff* 
delated  from  tha 

II  and  be  It  further 
of  thla  reeolutlon  be 

the  United  Btataa, 

inat  oOtoialx.  to  lieen- 

»ther  Ouveriunent  of  • 

It  atepa  be  taken  to 

pmvuion  from  any 

;>tad  by  the  Cotigraaa 

ildeot  of  tbv  Unitad 


lood  W.  Blui 
^P  RKMARKS 

^URSE  ROGERS 

iTJstm 

TATIVBB 


[aaaachuMtU.  Mr. 
a  feeling  of  great 
larned  of  the  Preai- 
Irlg.  Oen.  Raymond 
icon  General  of  the 

major  general. 

tl  BUaa'  fine  record 
[real  physician— the 

txceptlonally  expe- 
|e  knows,  from  f\rsl- 

\e  problems  which 
Icoa  in  the  discharge 

come  from  Massa- 

clalm  Oeneral  Bliss 
le  was  bom  In  Chel- 
[7,  18S8.  and  received 

at   Tufts   Medical 

^r  receiving  a  degree 

^rd  and  an  honorary 

[degree  at  his   alma 

He  lived  for  quite 

in  my  own  district. 

there. 
'b  i    t>een  a  long  and 
Llur    his    graduation 
(in  1910.  with  the  de- 

licine.  he  was  com- 
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mlaalonBd  B  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  In  September  1911.  He 
aerved  on  active  duty  untU  May  191S. 
when  he  was  commiwloned  a  first  lieu- 
tenant In  tht  ModlcBl  Corps  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Army  Medical  School,  Washington.  D.  C, 

in  June  191S. 

Afur  tours  of  duty  at  various  stations 
In  tht  UDltBd  States  and  Hawaii,  he  en- 
ttrtd  ibt  Harvard  Medical  School  for  a 
sptelal  course  in  surgery  from  August 
to  December  1920.  He  remained  at  Bos» 
ton  for  further  clinical  study  and  instruc- 
tion at  Harvard  College,  receiving  the 
degree  in  surgery  from  Harvard  in  1931. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  became  ex- 
ecutive ofBcer  of  the  Hospital  Subdivision 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  at  Washington. 
•  BubsHiuent  to  World  War  X.  Oeneral 
■las  served  as  chief  of  surgery  at  Stem- 
IMrg  Oeneral  Koapital.  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  at 
William  Beaumont  Oeneral  Hospital,  11 

Paso.  Tex.  .    ,      . 

He  was  a  military  obaerver  in  London 
from  September  1940  to  January  1941. 
and  became  surgeon  of  the  First  Army 
and  Eastern  Defense  Command  In  194a. 
He  was  assigned  as  Chief  of  OperaUons. 
June  1941.  and  AsaUtant  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral August  as.  1944.  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral.  Washington.  D,  C, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  appoint- 
ment aa  Deputy  Surgeon  Oeneral.  Jan- 
uary 1.  1940.  Me  was  made  Assistant  to 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral.  February  I.  1940. 
Wttli    permanent    grade    of    brigadier 

general.  j  j  «_ 

Oeneral  Bliss,  who  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  by 
Tufts  College  In  1943.  Is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons.  During 
World  War  H  he  made  extensive  tours 
of  the  Pacific  areas,  and  later  served  as 
an  observer  at  the  atom  bomb  test  at 
Bikini.  He  has  just  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  a  2-month  Inspection  trip 
through  the  European  and  Mediterra- 
nean areas.  . 

Oeneral  Bliss  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Legion  o' 
Merit.  French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the 
Award  of  the  lullan  Crown. 

He  will  give  superlatively  good  care  to 
the  Midlers. 


Ne  PrWale  Affair 


unearthed  the  story,  oould  acaroaly  hava 
picked  a  timelier  moment  to  write  tt.  For  tt 
provides  a  perfect  object  laaaon  In  tha  un* 
aoimd  use  of  publte  fundi. 

Tlia  purpoaa  of  the  Chluaaa  loan  was 
pralaaworthy.  Hera  was  a  brsve,  beleaguered 
ally  fighting  in  tha  oommon  oatiae.  The 
ftght  was  going  badly,  for  China  lacked  food. 
clothUig.  and  sn  abundance  of  modern  war 
equipment  Bhe  slan  needed  money  to  sup* 
port  a  tuttermg  nnanctal  structure  and  re* 
Utn  har  entity. 

It  was  to  Ameriosi  advanuge.  naturally, 
to  keep  China  atrong  and  fighting.  But  be* 
causa  of  tha  Jap  bluckada  tha  material  re* 
qulramanu  oould  not  be  auppUed,  A«  Mr. 
■dson  Bsya,  "It  was  impoasibla  to  ahlp  her 
anything  but  love  and  credit." 

DetaUs  of  thla  naceaaary  tranaactlon  were 
vague.  Oenarallaalmo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
asBed  for  tha  loan  but  wouldn't  diaeuas  how 
it  was  to  be  uaad  until  tt  waa  granted,  Preat* 
dent  Rooaevelt  got  oongraaalonal  authorlaa* 
tlon  to  make  the  loan:  than  ha  and  Marry 
Hopklna  handled  tha  deal  thamsalvaa.  with 
a  IsMr  aaaut  from  Morgenthsu.  then  Beore* 
lary  of  tha  Treasury. 

Chlna'i  foreign  MlnUier  T.  V.  Boong  lUted 
seven  broad  purpoaaa  for  which  money  might 
ba  spent.  And  tha  money  wi«  forthcoming. 
There  ware  no  itrlngs  sttached,  Diacuaalon 
of  rapayoMttt  was  deferred  until  after  tha 
war. 

Tha  upahot  was  that  nine-tenths  of  this 
half  billion  want  into  a  QnaneUl  Jugglttig 
act  which  waa  euppoaad  to  atabUtsa  Chlneaa 
currency  and  retard  InBation.  It  didn't 
work.  Tha  ramslnlng  tenth  did  go  for  con* 
sumer  gooda  that  China  daaparataly  needed. 
In  all,  China  raoelvad  some  $8,000,000,000 
tn  asaorted  war  aid  from  tha  United  Btataa. 
China  auyed  tn  tha  war.  Bhe  daeerved  our 
'help  and  got  tt.  But  did  aha  uaa  that  help 
to  tha  beat  advantage?  Where  la  China  to* 
dayr    And  where  are  tha  $3,000,000.0007 

Mr.  Truman  aaks  for  $400,000,000  for 
Oreaca  and  Turkey.  Oenarallaalmo  Chiang 
wanu  another  $500,000,000.  already  ear* 
marked  for  China  but  not  delivered.  Tha 
ptirpoae  of  thaee  loans  la  pralaaworthy.  too. 
Oraaoa  and  China  are  former  brave  alUaa. 
•nielr  people  are  In  need,  and  their  Oovarn* 
menu  are  inaecure.  The  people  are  rlpa  for 
an  impoaed  toulttarlan  rule  If  those  Oovarn- 
menujall. 

Mightn't  tt  be  well  this  time,  however,  to 
mix  soma  craaa.  hard*haadad  bualnaaa  math* 
oda  with  tdeaium?  The  Oovernmant  ahould 
MU  Ita  cltlsana.  who  are  the  aouroa  of  tU 
billions,  how  thoaa  billions  will  ba  apant. 
It  ahould  liulat  on  aaauranoea  from  debtor 
nationa  that  thoea  bllllona  wUl  ba  uaad  wtse* 
ly  and  for  the  graataat  good.  ^    ^     ,^ 

The  Membara  of  Oongraaa  can  and  should 
read  Mr.  Bdaon'a  etory  and  ponder  lU 
moral— that  In  an  era  of  even  nominal  de- 
mocracy the  apendlng  of  public  money  ta  not 
the  private  affair  of  Oovernmant  offlclala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALxroaifiA 

IN  THl  HOU81  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday.  ApHl  29.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Dally  News  of  AprU  23, 1947: 
wo  paivATB  arraiB 

In  the  mldBt  of  Congreaa*  debate  of  the 
prapoaad  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  there 
has  baan  revealed  the  almost  incredible  story- 
behlnd-the-story  of  thla  country's  $600,000,- 
000  laui  to  China  \n  1042.  Peter  Bdaon,  the 
NBA  Service  Waahlngton  correspondent  who 


LeffulatieB  Before  tke  Eif htietk  Conr««* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARYEY 

or  PlintSTLVAMU 

IN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  AprU  29.  1947 

Mr.  McOARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
OM,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  me: 

Mr  Chairman,  honored  guests,  ladlea  and 
gentlemen.  It  U  a  pleasure  to  be  pre^nt  «* 
the  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Baltimore 


Avenue  Bualnaaa  Men's  Aaaoclattun,  because 
It  brings  back  memories  of  many  yaara  ago, 
whan  I  waa  a  reeldent  of  thla  neighborhood. 
Although  I  won't  aay  how  many  yaara.  I 
might  mention  the  fact  that  your  buainaaaea 
flourlali  today  m  what  waa  then  open  coun- 
try. 

AS  bustneaamen  you  are  naturally  Inur- 
estad  in,  and  vitally  affected  by,  the  laglala* 
tton  now  bafora  tha  llghtieth  Congreaa. 
After  14  yaara  of  a  New  Deal  regime  which 
sought  by  esoaaatva  taiatlon  and  one*aided 
labor  laws  to  atlfto  tha  fraa  enterpriaa  ays* 
tarn  in  America,  a  Congraea  has  come  Into 
being  which  haa  In  mind  tha  interests  of 
all  the  American  people 

I  would  like  to  emphaalse  "all  the  Amer* 
lean  people"  In  order  to  refuu  thoaa  who 
claim  that  tha  Rapubllean  Farty  is  the  ridt 
man's  parly,  and  that  the  measuraa  passed 
by  this  Congress  benefit  only  the  rich.  These 
people  chnae  tha  inooma-tai  bill  as  their 
particular  target,  Why.  It  U  hard  to  aay. 
Thto  bill  win  not  «)nly  reduce  tases,  but 
will  release  a  stream  of  venture  oapiui  from 
the  upper  income  levels  into  the  field  of 
productive  enUrprtse,  resulting  in  mora  Joba 
at  higher  wagea  and  a  sustaining  of  ouu- 
■umer  buying  power. 

As  you  know,  tha  Kouae  last  weak  passed 
a  labtir  bill,  designed  to  correct  the  many 
abuaes  which  have  reaulted  from  tha  Wagner 
Act.  Thla  leglalation,  Ilka  the  bill  to  out- 
law the  portaUto-portal  pay  auUa.  waa  naoea- 
sary  to  protect  both  labor  and  managemant 
Iron  the  escaaa  of  union  laadera. 

And  protection  to  what  the  Amer  lean  btwl- 
naMman  needs  at  the  preaent  time  In  order 
to  recover  from  tha  overwhelming  effaota  of 
tha  war  years  and  to  aurvive  the  monopoly 
of  Induatry  which  thraatana  amaller  buai- 
naaaea. 

The  Urlff  Is  another  obatacla  which  loonto 
In  tha  path  of  the  American  bualnaaaman.  It 
to  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican deUfatlon  to  tha  InternaUonal  Trada 
Conference  In  Oeneva  will  remember  that, 
while  talk  of  free  world  trade  aounda  good 
and  baautUul;  tn  effect,  any  aubatantial  low- 
ering of  the  tariff  rataa  would  prove  dto* 
aatrotto  to  both  Industry  and  labor.  Since 
foreign  goods  are  generally  cheaper  and  pro- 
duced at  a  much  lower  coat,  the  denumd  for 
American  product*  would  decrease  and  tha 
aklUed  American  laborer  would  find  himself 
without  work.  ^  ^ 

A  natlon'B  economic  aubillty  cannot  be  re- 
stored overnight.  However,  we  of  the  llght- 
ieth Congreaa,  are  trying  to  do  our  beat  in 
thto  direction.  In  January  we  voted  to  ex- 
tend the  excise  tax.  I  do  not  favor  thto  lagto- 
latton.  however,  and  tt  la  my  aincare  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  we  ahall  ba  able  to 
end  thto  restrictive  wartime  meaaure.  Many 
bttalnaasea  from  thto  locality  have  written  to 
me  about  tha  excise  ux.  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  thto  opportunity  to  aay  that  you  have 
my  full  sympathy  in  this  matter. 

As  America  returns  once  more  to  her  nor- 
mal prosperity.  I  hope  to  see  again  the  coun- 
try where  all  men  are  equal,  where  the  ao- 
called  little  man  can.  by  hard  work,  attain 
aucceaa.  and  where  hto  achlevemenu  are  not 
penalised  by  ezceaslve  taxation. 


MacArtkor  Bridf  e,  St  Loais,  Me. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  AprU  29.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  Include  in  the  RacotB 
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an  editoriU  Uken  froin  the  April  26 
imuft  o<  tbi :  St.  LqqU  aur-Tlmes  dealing 
with  tolls  on  the  llMArtbur  Brldce  at 
OL  Louis.  The  matter  ol  toOa  over  this 
kiMse  la  a  hotly  contested  qnaUaa  in 
8t.  Louis  1 1  ibin  time  and  this  edltoitel 
rsMct  a  tery  fnteresting  point  which 
should  be  cooildered  by  aU  Interested 
parties.    The  edttorial  folknrs: 


poMibthty 
8t.  Louis 
ton*  ttiat 


coittnue 


Aotont'  Mle 


DsfMtft  Dcnt^i 


Fed  Tal 
tie 


kttcmat  lv» 


War  Depar 
toUa.    The 


return 


iMllt  ovw 
bridge  only 
•ooabie 
nalBtenamte 

Tltto  law 
charged  foe 


d  the  elty  administration's 

lu  claim  on  MacArthur 

source  of  mmf  raeenoe  la  before 

Ooort.    A  ndtng  thare 

the  lartdgi  nwra— repnaented  toy 

Club    of 

itloa.    Ma  an  whin. 

Interaat  In  the 

of  the  altuatlon  worthy  at  eon. 

It  dlrecta  attention  to  a  policy 

OovamaMnt  that  has  been 

Mw  of  a  bridge  that  was  buiit 

4id«r«tandlac  that  it  was  to  ba 

Mdn  a  freabrldga     It  e«Ha 

proeadure  in  the  erent   the 

la  lost  in  the  State  courts. 

iws  hare  been  pasaed  fftvlng  the 

mant  power  to  rsfwiata  bridge 

atcat  of  theae.  enacted  lart  year. 

the    principle    that    any    brMge 

nsvlfable  stream  shall  be  a  toll 

for  the  purpose  at  paying  a  rea- 

on  the  bildga  dctot  and  the 


city  or  othdr 
of  toU  Shal 


ycaia  from 
structlon. 

How  the 
thcPraa 
squara  wit!  i 
IDa  brldit 
tng  It 

were  appll4d 
boMli.  and 
enafTontad 
objection 
1M5.  but 
here   Is   i 
legal  or  Ulteal 

Aa  point*  d 
Waahlngtoit 
Into  each 


furtner  states  that  tf  tells  ara 
use  of  an  Interstate  bridge  by  a 
'  garemmcntal  suMlvlikan.  n*aa 
be  so  adjusted  aa  to  pay  for  the 

wlUiln  a  period  of  not  to  mtetta  20 
the  date  of  acqulattlon  or  con- 


tie 


repreaental  l*e 


nail 


enterp)  ise 


munidpan 
a  group  of 
policy.     A 
of  Knglni 
for  the 
turthar 
71m  Public! 
the  hrtdge 
ample  of 
toll 

other  thar 
bridge. 
The 
latratlon 
with 

tlon  bond 
It  Is  out  o 
policy,  a 
inroked  If 
free 

ceed.    hi 
plaint 

Departmen|l 
Thla  la 


(r«aa  the 
tbete  free 


handling  of  IgicArthw  Brk 

It  uaed  to  be  called—  falls  to 

this  phUoaophy  U  well  known 

buUt  with  the  undcrstand- 

be  free.    In  UBS.  however,  tolls 

to  pay   off  •S.aoO.OOO  In   relief 

because  of  the  emergency  that 
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m  THS  HOC8B  or 

TMesda#.  Aprii  29.  1947 

Mr  JAVrre.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  lo  the  Racoaa.  1 

include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Michigan  Committed 
for  Displaced  Persons.  Rackham  Audi- 
torium. X>trolt.  Mich..  April  2t.  1947: 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
detalla  of  the  subject  of  Immigration  policy 
la  thla  Ouiigiees.  but  I  am  also  here  to  aak 
you  to  do  a  Jab  in  seeing  thst  we  get  action ; 
by  this  Oei^srass. 

We  muat  Srst  understand  the  slae  and 
nature  at  our  problem.  There  are  about 
IjMgjOgg  displaeed  persons  in  Kurope.  at 
about  ggg.000  are  found  in  the  Dnitsd 
in  Ocrmany  and  Auatrla  and  In 
Italy.  Tbeae  are  the  rcmalna  of  the  Kaal^ 
slave  laborers  and  tiM  unhappy  reaananta  aff 
the  martyred  Jews  oC  Burope.  One- third  of 
them  are  Polca.  one  Hth  Baits,  and  one- 
fcMurth  Jews.  wlUi  a  sprinkling  of  white  Ri»* 
and  IThaanlana.  Ssventy-flve  to  eiirhty- 
it  are  GbrtBtlana*-moatiy  Catholic. 
In  a  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  at  tta 
ago,  I  called  thla  groop 
of  ■arope."  Anyone  who 
to  the  DP  campa  knows  the  Mack* 
Ir.  the  hopeleaneee  wMeh  over- 
I  theae  unfortunatee.  When  we  realiaa 
that  the  Jews  who  renMln  are  the  sturdiest 
survlvora  of  the  Nasi  holocauat  which  wiped 
out  SjIMO.OOO  Jews  In  Burape  alone,  we  realise 
the  extent  of  our  responilMktty.  Theae  era] 
the  Jewa  at  whoaa  IS  percent  long  to  go  to 
PalMtlne.  the  doors  at  wbich  have  been 
shut  against  them — bnC  Bore  of  that  later. 
When  we  talk  about  tanslgraUan  Into  tha' 
United  States  of  refugeee  and  DP's.  we  are 
not  talking  about  overhauling  our  national. 
laHnlgration  policy  but  only  about  Itquidat. 
U^  our  war  obUgaUons.  Theae  1.390.01)0  ref- 
ateaa  and  DP's  have  no  plaea  ta  g^  back  to 
or  «ulta  properly  dont  want  to  go  back  to 
vhsre  they  eanw  from.  They  represent  about 
sas-el^th  of  the  toul  of  S.ooojBOi  rafugsas 
stad  DP's  who  our  lorcea  found  when  thay 
the  enemy  countrlee.  The  other 
7Jgi.(M0  have  been  repatriated.  Theae 
1  J00.000  are  either  In  legltlmau  fear  of  per- 
setutici  fill  coamualstlc  raglasss  wbich 
hava  taken  over  their  fanner  bomelaads  for  < 
If  they  sre  Jews,  find  It 
to  face  the  surroundings  and  the 
people  directly  rssponslble  for  obliterating 
mllllocs  of  their  brothers. 

Two  things  are  sought  of  the  United  Sutes: 
First,  the  opening  of  Its  doors  to  enough 
insadipanon,  within,  and  not  outside  of.  tha 
over-all  existing  quota  of  153.789  perons 
per  year  to  resettle  Its  share  of  the  refugees 
and  aP%:  and  second.  aflHatlon  with  the 
International  Refuges  Organiaation  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Unitwl  Natlqns.  The 
latter  will  not  coat  us  any  additional  money. 
On  the  contrary.  It  will  help  ssve  us  money. 
Tst  tmUl  the  public  consdencs  begins  to  be 
awakened  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  objections 

SooM  pa^le  In  the  Oungress  are  demand- 
ing that  all  immigration  be  stopped  for  •  < 
or  even  10  years  and  others  that  immlgra- 
tloB.  already  low  in  a  cotintry  of  140.000.OM 
people  which  was  btillt  on  Immigration, 
■bmitd  be  cut  in  half. 

Wb  Might  paoaa  hara  lo  ask.  "Who  are  wa 
ta  talk  about  iaatlpatlant**    Are  we  not  aU. 
»ndanu  of  Immigranu?    What  Is  Amc 
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>y  the  screening  of 
|th  lU  573.930  dis- 
at  only  0,534  per 
tske  80  years  for 
plseed  persons  to 
lutea.    Under  the 
le  about  25  yeara 
DP's  who  want,  to 
le  Estonian  quota 
It  would  take  300 
Ian  displaced  per- 
116  per  year.    De- 
people  to  come 
although  153.780 
^wed  annually,  over 
percent    will   go 
1040^7. 

i  cries  out  for  solu- 
knQW,  I  am  sure. 
The  objection  to 
la  very  great.  I 
It  It  is  so  real  that 
;tton  from  houM 
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Under  thU  bill  400,000  displaced  persons  may 
be  admitted  during  the  fotu  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing  pasaage  of  the   act   at   the  rate   of 
100.000  or  more  per  year  but  not  more  than 
100,000  in  the  first  year,  200.000  in  the  second 
year.  3C0.000  in  the  third  year,  and  the  re- 
mainder In  the  fourth  year.    Priority  tmder 
the  act  would  be  given  to  relatives  in  the 
fourth  degree  of  cltisens  of  the  United  States 
and  all  persons  who  have  served  honorably 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
World  War  1  or  11.     It  Is  noteworthy  that 
this  bill  is  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Wn.- 
UAif  G.  Sthattch  of  Illinois.    It  is  fitting  that 
a    midwesterner    should    sponsor    this    bill. 
The  Midwest   has  sometimes   been   charged 
with   holding  aloof  from   active  support  of 
our  assumption  of  an  international  r-ositlon 
and  responsibilities.     But  our  fine  meeting 
here  tonight,  the  Introduction  of  this  excel- 
lent immigration  bill  by  Mr.  SraATrow,  the 
unparalled    position    of    leadership    held    by 
vour  own  Senator  Vandenberg,  in  causing  our 
country  to  play  Its  lull  part  In  the  world 
system  of  cooperation  which  Is  the  United 
Nations,   all   demonstrate   that   the   Middle 
West  is  coming  Into  Its  own  in  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

Of  the  bills  already  Introduced  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  Stratton  bill.  It  advances  a 
solution  of  the  problem  and  it  lends  encotir- 
agement  to  other  nations  to  take  the  same 
action— a  result  essential  for  the  displaced 
persons  and  refugees  to  be  absorbed  and  the 
problem  ended.  The  bUl  calls  for  such  minor 
addition,  to  our  population  that  they  can 
have  no  111  effecU,  but  will  broaden  and  im- 
prove our  culture  and  economy  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  expjerlenced  with  immi- 
gration In  the  past.  The  bill  does  not  ex- 
pand our  quota  Immigration  system,  but 
comes  well  within  it  In  using  up  only  a 
part  of  past  unused  quotas. 

We  must  note  that  European  countries 
such  as  Belgium.  Prance,  and  Great  Britain 
as  well  aa  other  American  Republics  like 
Venezuela  and  Brazil  have  already  taken  in 
displaced  persons  and  refugees.  As  recently 
as  February.  Venezuela,  a  small  country, 
agreed  to  take  In  15.000  European  displaced 
persons,  and  Brazil  has  agreed  to  take  50.000 
refugees,  while  Aigentlna  has  opened  her 
doors  to  the  new  immigration  of  lOO.OOO 
Italians  and  Spaniards.  Special  agreements 
have  been  made  by  which  Great  Britain  has 
token  artisans  and  other  skilled  workers,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  other  European  coun- 
tries named.  These  are  strong  Indications 
of  what  will  hapoen  throughout  the  world 
If  the  United  States,  the  leading  nation  in 
the  world,  once  determines  its  immigration 
policy. 

A  panel  of  distinguished  professors  and 
researchers  In  the  special  Geld  of  Immigra- 
tion made  a  study  called  Economic  Aspects 
of  Immigration  within  the  last  3  months. 
This  study  analyzes  our  past  experience  with 
Immigration  and  shows  that  none  of  our 
Important  economic  difficulties  have  ever 
been  traced  to  Immigration.  The  study  con- 
cludes: "Eras  of  heavy  Immigration  In  our 
history  have  been  eras  of  prosperity  as  well 
as  of  rapid  expansion  and  have  not  been 
marked  by  any  significant  amovmt  of  un- 
employment." 

No  discussion  of  Immigration  as  It  affects 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  would  be 
complete  without  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Palestine.  Here  Is  a  lan4  hungry  to  re- 
ceive the  Jews  ol  Etirope  with  600,000  of 
their  coreligionists  struggling  to  enable  them 
to  enter  and  with  hundreGs  of  thousands 
In  the  whole  world  ready  to  finance  their 
resettlement.  At  one  time  provision  can  be 
made  for  76  percent  O:  the  Jewish  DP's  to 
be  resettled  In  Palestine,  aside  from  other 
thousands  of  Jews  In  Europe  whose  only  rea- 
son for  living  Is  for  the  day  when  they  can 
•ee   Palestine.     I   have   been   to   Palestine. 


There  Is  room  for  them  there — ample  room 
and  a  place  for  a  peaceful  and  happy  life 
If  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  will  but 
this  once  honor  their  solemn  covenant  with 
a  people  strong  only  In  Justice  and  not  in 
armies  and  navies.  A  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  met 
today  to  take  up  this  problem.  Let  us  pray 
for  Justice  and,  above  all,  lor  Just  action 

I  also  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  a  blU  Introduced  by  Senator  Ivas  In  the 
Senate  and  myself  In  the  House,  H.  R.  2446, 
In  which  we  seek  to  admit  free  of  quoto 
restrictions  children  under  14  years  ol  age 
orphaned  in  this  war  who  are  to  be  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  such  children  who  could  be  admitted 
under  the  bill  Is  unlikely  to  be  very  great, 
though  I  wish  It  were.  Senator  Ives  and  I 
estimate  that  It  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  25.000  per*  year. 

The  primary  objections  to  other  Immi- 
grants do  not  apply  to  these  children  as  they 
will  not  occupy  the  housing  space  and  take 
the  Jobs  of  other  Americans.  They  are  loo 
young  for  Jobs  and  will  move  right  Into  the 
homes  of  their  foster  parents  as  actual  adop- 
tion iB  required  before  a  child  could  be 
admlttxl  under  this  bill.  But  the  human 
and  spiritual  salvage  value  la  enormous,  lor 
the  bill  saves  and  Introducea  Into  the  free- 
dom and  advantoges  ol  this  unique  land 
children  otherwise  destined  to  languish  In 
the  ruins  of  Europe.  It  is  Indeed  a  priceless 
gift  so  easily  Within  our  bounty  with  no  dis- 
advantage whatever. 

We  have  tolked  about  the  urgent  need  for 
an  immigration  policy  which  will  resettle  this 
martyred  remnant  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  but  what  ol  their  case  in  the  mean- 
time until  we  and  other  nations  get  arotmd 
to  resettling  them,  and  what  about  help  In 
resettlement? 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, alter  a  year's  study,  dealt  with  this 
problem  on  December  15,  1946,  when  It 
adopted  the  constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization.  The  IRO  Is 
designed  to  deal  with  the  repatriation,  re- 
settlement, and  interim  care  of  the  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  and  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  any  one  nation.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  an  enormous  boon  to  us  fOT  our 
refugee  and  displaced -persons  camps  have 
been  under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Army,  with  UNRRA  taking  care  of  admin- 
istration—but UNRRA  is  finished  on  the  50th 
of  June  and  our  military  authorities  have 
been  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  taking  over 
the  whole  Job.  The  IRO  Is  the  best  way  out 
for  them  and  for  us. 

All  of  the  United  Nations  are  invited  to 
become  members  of  the  IRO  but  It  can  get 
started    when    15    have    Joined;     those    15 
to   Include   the    United    States.     So    far    11 
have    Joined    and    the    United    Statea    has 
Joined  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 
Enough   nations   to  enable   the   IRO   to   go 
ahead   will   surely   come   In,   once   Congreas 
approves.    Our    commitment    for    the    first 
year  Is  about  45  percent  of  the  IRO's  budget 
or  roughly  In  the  neighborhood  ol  172.000.000. 
but  this  does  not  represent  a  new  expense 
for  us  beciiuse  we  are  now  qpendlng  some 
eight  to  ten  mUlion  dollars  a  month  through 
our  military  services  for  the  maintenance  of 
refugees  and  dlsplaced-persons  camps  in  the 
United    States    occupied    zones.     In    other 
words,  we  exchange  a  972.000,000  contribu- 
tion to  the  IRO  for  the  headache  of  running 
displaced-persons  camps  at  the  expense  of 
about  $120,000,000  a  year  now.    The  Senate 
has  already   passed   the   necessary   measure 
and  It  now  awaits  action  In  the  House,  where 
I  hope  it  will  be  passed  promptly.    Time  U 
very  short  now  and  the  stake  is  very  great. 

I  stated  before  that  I  would  try  to  tell  you 
what  you  could  do  about  bringing  to  pass 
these  measures  on  the  Immigration  Into  the 
United  Slates  of  a  fair  share  of  the  refugees 


and  displaced  persons,  the  Increase  in  ad- 
mission of  quota  Immigrants  through  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations,  the  passage  of  the 
bin  to  admit  war  orphans  for  adoption,  the 
entry  of  Jewish  displaced  persons  into  Pales- 
tine and  the  confirmation  of  membership  by 
the    United     States    In    the    International 
Refugee  Organisation.     You  can  best  help  In 
gelling    these    measures    effected    by   three 
courses  of  action:  (11  Extensive  educational 
campaigns  through  all  media  of  press,  radio. 
mail,  meetings,  and  discussions  which  will 
disclose  the  facts  to  every  cltiaen.     It  wUl 
amaze  you  to  know  how  many  citizens  do 
not  know  the  facts  and  believe  that  what  Is 
being  attempted  In  measures  like  the  Strat- 
ton bill  is  to  open  wide  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  to  millions  of  ImmlgranU  from 
Europe  as  we  did  In  the  nineties  and  early 
1900's.    (2)  To  let  your  legislators  know  how 
you  feel  about  these  issues  and  to  discuss 
them  with  your  legislators.    You  should  be 
very  careful  to  recognize,  however,  that  a  leg- 
islator wants  to  learn  the  views  of  the  whole 
community  before  he  acts  and  therefore  is  not 
being  arbitrary  If  he  does  not  go  along  with 
you  until  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
the  whole  commvmlty  feels  about  the  sub- 
ject.   (3)  To  be  sure  that  those  refugeee  and 
displaced  persons  who  do  come  In  under  our 
existing  Immigration  laws  are  settled  In  the 
community    agreeably,    harmoniously,    and 
without  any  dislocation   to  other   citizens. 
This  Is  truly  a  program  of  action  by  which 
you,  with  your  own  means,  may  assure  the 
success  of  all  our  efforts. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  whole  immigra- 
tion situation   m  the  light  of  our  foreign 
policy     The  United  States  enjoys  the  high- 
est moral  credit  of  any  nation  In  the  world 
today.    Any  cause  for  which  we  plead  has 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  nations  of  the  United   Nations. 
The  maintenance  of  this  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  attolnlng  a  century  ol  peace  from  today 
through  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  but  it  also  Involves  the  responsibility 
that  we  shall  participate  In  the  solution  of 
the  world's  problems  and  take  our  share  of 
the    world's    burdens.    One    cf    the    most 
plaguing  problems  of  the  postwar  era  and 
constantly  a  stark  reminder  of  the  Imprint 
of  war  are  the  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons.   We  must  take  our  share  of  this  re- 
sponsibility and  in  good  season. 

We  are  also  engaged  today  in  considering 
a  great  problem  of  foreign  policy  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.    Why  do  we  consider  it? 
It  is  prlmarUy  to  protect  the  forces  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  the  security  of  a  private 
economy  In  a  world  endangered  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  individual  and  the  deification 
of  materialism.    It  is  noteworthy  In  all  the 
discussion  before  the  United  Nations  about 
the  refugees  and  displaced  persons  that  the 
SovieU  Insist  that  every  one  of  them  must 
be  repatriated— that  even  If  a  displaced  per- 
son legitimately  believes  that  he  would  be 
persecuted  If  be  returned  to  his  cotmtry  of 
origin  due  to  his  political  beliefs,  or  if  a  Jew- 
ish person— that  he  cannot  lace  a  Und  where 
he  has  lost  every  relative  and  friend  in  gas 
execution    chambers    or    Ume-flUed    freight 
cars— he  stUl  must  go  back  where  he  came 
from.    Our  Ideology  conunands  that  no  man. 
under  such  conditions,  should  be  made  to 
go  back,  and  I  hope  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  wUl  come 
around  to  the  same  conclusion  with  us  one 

day.  . 

But  the  triumph  of  our  Ideas,  their  human- 
ity and  justice.  Is  not  demonstrated  by  stot- 
Ing  them  alone,  but  by  showing  that  ws 
have  the  will  and  abUlty  to  care  for  these 
unfortunates  and  to  resettle  them  elsewhere. 
In  the  measure  that  we  solve  this  problem 
with  efficiency  and  Justice  wUl  we  be  judged 
m  our  abUity  to  solve  the  greater  problems 
of  world  peace,  security,  and  individual 
freedom. 
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and 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leftve 

extend  my  remarks  in  the 

include  an  article  from  the 

i^pri]  28.  Issue  of  the  Long  Is- 

Joumal.    This  article  poiaU 

so|und  approach  of  the  Jackaoa 

m  ?rchants  to  brinf  prices  down. 


Mr 

to  revise 
Rkcoiid.  I 
BAonday 
land  auu- 
out  the 
Heights 
It  follows 

MCI  CHAMTS  L8«»  »  fUCS  CVT 

ns  ii  taktng  tta*  laad  today  In  foUow- 
UHt  the  ao^allod  Newburyport  plan  to  r»- 
ituc«  prlM  I  by  at  least  10  p«irc«nt.  Tba 
Jmtkatm  Bpfbta  MrrcbanU  AMOctaUon  has 
s  plan  ot  ita  own  baglnnlng  Wed- 
wh  ch   will   drive  prloaa  down  even 


rurtlMr 

AtiNd  Ml  ■■■gii .  preaktoat  of  tba 
tlqii.  1MB  a  MMmnced  that  tba 

I  tnrtiic    an   estlmatad 
vUl  "cut  bae»  piioca  to  wbat  tbay 
think  la  nc  rmal. 

TlM  prk*  slaabes  are  eapected  to  rmnc« 
from  10  to  50  percent,  dependtag  cat  tbe  type 
of  roerchai  diae 


of  100.000. 


"W*  bav^  told 
faeturan  o  our  plan . 
tlon.  tbe  p  an  will  be  extended  Indefinitely." 
Berger  stal  id. 

He  expla  n«d  that  tba  more  waa  made  be- 
ttoa  i|a)ckaon  BalglMa  —rchanta  do  not 
t  perccntaga  dicraaw  baa  tba 
lalai^va  tmportanea  for  all  typaa  of 
and  tbarcf  or*  tbla  aebaoM  waa 
bring  prirea  down  to  tbeir  true 


IM  Tl 

AbMt 
Facts  tl 


r  Ta  Stop  KiMag  Onrsehrefl 
!oMwisai  a«d  Ta  Laak  tW 
tkcFaca 


IN  THX  roan  or  RsntasBrrATivB 
7  wetdat.  AprU  29.  1947 

Mr.  TIOMAS  of  Hew  Jersey.  Mr. 
apesker.  mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maits  In  the  Ricoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
iQfWlng  ed  torlal  from  the  Paterson  Ere- 
nlng  Newt.  PaterMm.  N.  J.,  which  ap- 
peared on  April  15.  1M7; 


aita  TO 


Aaotrr 
racta  im  tmb 


taet  about  wblcb  public  knowl- 
M  arouaad  la  tbat  cooamuniam  la 
a  world  ofovaoMnt  dlractad  from  a  stBC>« 
aaater  la 


or  tbat  aasfaaaaBt  la  to  over- 
tbrow  ereifr  capttahat.  aodattat.  and 
cratic  goT4  mment  In  tba  world. 
Abottttaai  of  tba  Ooaaiai 
to  tba 
Party  in 
rbtcb 
a  iolng  on  for  ao  yaara.  Stalin  and 
a^lt  not  orar  tba  ultimata  goal  ot 


Trotaby 


world  revolution,  but  orer  tbe  tactical  point 
at  tloklttg. 

Wa  are  eonfrontad  In  tbla  country  today 
by  tba  advance  guard  of  Communlat  In- 
filtration and  tcrmltlHBi. 

Am  a  matter  of  self-preacrvatlon.  we  have 
tba  right — and  If  we  are  not  completely  In- 
■ana  wa  ataall  aiaitiai  it — to  meet  this  chal- 
langa  by  avary  legal  expedient  at  our  com- 


BXnNBION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  J.  PARNEU  THOMAS  Z^ 


J.  Mgar  HooTcr  la  In  a  poaltkm  to  know 
more  than  any  other  American  about  sub- 
vcrahra  acthrttlaa  In  thU  country. 

Aa  DIraetar  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vaatlgatton  he  amaahad  every  Nasi  aabotaga 
plan  before  It  could  get  started  At  tba 
aaHM  time  be  kept  an  eye  on  Communlat 
aaboCage  efforta  during  the  early  montha  of 
tba  war.  whan  Btalln  and  Hitler  were  pala. 

Tht  Communlata.  according  to  the  FK 
oOclala.  were  even  then  ao  a^ely  inflltratad 
IB  our  labor  unlona  tbat.  If  StaUn  and  Hltlar 
bag  not  spMt.  thU  country  would  have  b«aa 
taoad  wttb  an  unoootrolUble  wave  of  sab- 
tt  prodtictlon   and  national  da- 

When,  tharefore.  J  Edgar  Hoover  tells  tba 
Houae  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlv- 
Itlea  that  American  Communista  constitute 
a  "tUth  column."  doing  Moacow's  bidding 
he  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  United  Statea 
teaUfled    Ifr     Hoover. 
"Hfib  column^"  were  Wi   Eu- 
rope before  tbe  war.    l%an  be  added: 

"Communlam  In  reality  la  not  a  pelttieal 
party,  ft  la  a  way  at  Ufa— an  evU  and  malig- 
nant way  ut  Ittc.** 

The  daapaaona  element  in  the  Communlat 
Party  hare  and  abroad  haa  been  drilled  and 
dlaelpllncd  In  deception.  When  cornered  It 
denlaa  any  eonneetloB  with  the  movement 
to  which  It  la  dedicated 

Anyone  wbo  got  up  in  the  Red  Sqtiare  In 
and  advocated  democracy,  aa  W9 
>nd  the  word,  would  be  prompltf 
ahot  or  whlaked  off  to  a  "correction  camp^j 
and  worked  to  death. 

The  Commimlat  Party  In  Russia  does  not 
tolerate  subreralon  aa  we  do 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  of  otit- 
lawlag  tbla  movement  would  outweigh  tbe 
dlaadvan>agaa  la  now  betng  debated  through- 
ottt  tbe  country  A  good  many  people  believe 
tbat  It  la  dangeroua  foOy  to  allow  the  Com- 
munlat Party  to  take  advantage  of  the  BUI 
of  Rights  In  order  to  plot  destruction  of  our 
form  of  government. 

A  good  many   others  share   Mr    Hoover^ 

fear  of  making  martyrs  of  Moacow's  agenta 

and  their  dupes.     They  fear.  too.  that  out- 

1— lug  the  CP  would  "drive  communism  xm- 

ground  " 

Ooannuulsm  already  Is  underground 
thla  aofontry.  as  well  aa  above  ground.  The 
la  not  from  Communist  Party  mem- 
wbo  go  around  showing  their  cards,  but 
from  tboaa  wbo  conceal  their  membership. 
and  take  tbeIr  orders  secretly  from  the  hun- 
dratfa  at  IfKTD  aganta  working  In  otir  midat. 

Wtn  It  poMlMa.  all  Oommonlata  might  ba 
forced  to  wear  labels  so  tbat  they  could 
publicly  known  for  what  they  are 

Whether  our  own  form  of  government  can 
lotkg  atirvlTe  the  toieranee  abown  in  the  paat 
to   Oommunlat    actlvltlea   right    under    oair 

Any  attaaapt  to  tmUntn  theaa  aeUvniea  la 
imaaedlately  aaet  by  tbe  ery  of  "wtrcb 
btmt"  or  TUd  balttag."  Wben  the  Buprf  ma 
Ooort  of  tbe  United  Stataa  taptaM  tbe  ciia- 
iiilaaal  fioaa  the  War  Manpower  OanuiiAe  ion 
at  a  aaaafear  of  an  out-and-out  Oommunlat 
tbe  appaUantl  eounael 
tbe  Ooort  of  joming  in  a  witch  bunt.| 
Tbat  Ii 

•  avUaw  the  Com- 
f  not  indlcata  the  wiacat 
awaa  to  ba  talaan  to  OMet  tbla  metuice 
Tet  the  hearings  on  It  serve  the  uaeful  pur- 
ol    attracting    public    attention    to   aj 


jfore  received  all 

The  people  do  not 

do  want  the  facta. 

throughout    the 

^ent    party    namea. 

party    here    by 

lltlon  wben  Ruaala 

len  the  war  ended. 

in  American  pollt- 

f\r  official  organ - 

their  agenta  and 

itrlgtie  and  propa- 

-Sovlet   Friendship 

>ntB  and  transmis- 
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the  history  of  American  education.  I'm 
proud  to  say  tbat  my  State  of  California  has 
enacted  a  minimum-wage  law  for  teachers 
requiring  a  beginning  wage  of  not  less  than 
$3,400  a  year. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  there's  no  way 
for  the  Federal  Oovernment  to- demand  that 
the    States    spend    more    money    for    their 
schools.    Henoe.  we  are  faced  with  tbe  fact 
that  unleaa  the  Federal  Government  granU 
some  money  to  the  poorer  States,  particular- 
ly thoae  In  the  South,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can chUdren.  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  will 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  for  an  ade- 
quate education.    I  have  too  much  affection 
for  our  young  people,  and  too  much  under- 
standing   of    the    national    disaster    which 
would  restilt  from  an  unintelligent  cltlaenry 
to  permit  these  children  to  go  through  life 
without  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 
Once  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  reached 
the    decision    reluctantly    that    Federal    aid 
to  education  was  neceasary  despite  the  risks 
Involved.  I  looked  for  a  pattern  of  Federal 
aid  leglalatloti  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
all  Interested  groups.     I  studied  carefully  the 
Senate  report  accompanying  S.   181  of  the 
Seventy-ninth    Congress,   second   session.     I 
understand  that  the  Information  In  this  re- 
port was  complied  by  experts  in  educational 
administration    and    finance,   and   that   the 
specific  recommendations  in  the  report  are 
the  fruit  of  much  hard  work  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  which  heard  a  great 
many  witnesses  present  estensive  testimony 
on  the  Federal  aid  question. 

Therefore,  my  bill,  H.  R.  156.  follows  the 
pattern   suggested    In   this   report.    Federal 
control  over  the  school  curriculum,  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction 
Is    exproaly    prohibiUd.     The    blU    restricts 
aid  to  the  po<M*r  States  according  to  a  form- 
ula which  correlates  toUl  child  population, 
sute- wide  average  Income  and  effort  to  sup- 
port   schools.     I    understand    that    only    25 
States     would     receive     funds     xmder     this 
formula.     The  bill  requires  SWte-wlde  equal- 
ization so  that  4  years  after  the  act  Is  in 
effect,  at  least  $40  will  be  spent  for  every 
child  In  the  schools  of  the  State.     Perhaps 
this  amount  should  be  raised  to  $50.     Per- 
haps, too,  my  bill  might  be  amended  so  that 
a  large  percentage,  if  not  all.  of  the  funds 
would  be  earmarked  for  raising  the  salaries 
of  daaaroom  teachers  In  the  public  schools. 
One  section  of  the  Senate  report  which 
attracted    my    attention    was    a    bipartisan 
separate  statement  of  vlew^  I  think  that 
every  member  of  the  comml^le  should  read 
this    statement    carefully.     It    sets    forth    a 
practical  solution  for  a  problem  which  has 
disturbed  the  Congress  for  some  time  and 
propoaes  a  reasonable  plan  for  working  out 
a  Federal  aid  bill  which  Is  so  fair  that  It 
should   appeal   to  all  persons  sincerely   In- 
teraated   in  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  school  children. 

With  the  conunlttee's  permission.  I'd  like 
to  quote  a  few  Important  sections  of  this 
sUtement.  It  says:  "A  functional  democ- 
racy makes  It  possible  for  many  people  to 
do  the  aame  thing  In  different  ways.  Con- 
sequently, the  Federal  Government  should 
not  diaootuage  In  any  way  the  different  ac- 
tivities of  aeveral  kinds  of  schooU.  all  of 
which  are  devoted  In  various  ways  to  the 
common  purpose  of  producing  the  good  citi- 
zen. To  the  degree  that  the  nonpublic 
school  Is  directly  or  indirectly  suppressed 
or  discouraged  in  the  attainment  of  It* 
purpoae.  to  that  aame  degree  does  educa- 
tion become  the  potential  tool  of  a  totali- 
tarian state." 

I  think  that  the  principle  Just  stated  Is 
more  Important.  It  recalls  to  mind  the 
fsmous  decision  of  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Oregon  case  In  which 
the  Court  held  that  the  State  could  not 
force  parenU  to  aend  their  chUdren  to  pub- 
lic    schools.    The     Cotirt     declared,     "The 


fundamenUl  theory  of  liberty  upon  which 
all  governments  In  this  Union  repose  ex- 
cludes any  general  power  of  the  State  to 
sUndardlze  Its  children  by  fwclng  them  to 
accept  Instructions  from  public  teachers 
only.  The  child  Is  not  the  mere  creature 
of  the  sute;  those  who  nurture  him  and 
direct  bis  destiny  have  tbe  right,  coupled 
with  the  high  duty,  to  recognize  and  pre- 
pare him  for  additional  obligations." 

In  another  section  tbe  statement  says, 
"In  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  aome 
people  sincerely  fear  that  Federal  aid  to 
church -controlled  schools  would  bring  about 
the  union  of  church  and  sUte.  We  have 
considered  this  problem  very  carefully,  and 
we  have  concluded  tbat  such  a  fear  Is 
groundless.  If  it  were  not.  we  would  be 
the  first  to  oppose  such  aid.  Another  tenet 
of  our  democratic  belief  which  we  hold  to 
be  jtist  as  sacred  and  Important  as  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  sUte  Is  that  of  free- 
dom of  religion.  Such  freedom  should  not 
be  limited  by  imposing.  In  effect.  cerUln 
penalties  on  those  wbo  faithfully  carry  out 
the  practice  and  teachings  of  their  religion. 
In  this  connection,  also,  we  mu^t  recognize 
tbat  the  Government  does  not  wish  to  sup- 
plant the  duty  of  parenU  In  tbe  Instruction 
and  training  of  their  children,  but  merely 
wishes  to  supplement  and  faclUUte  It." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  quoutlon  ex- 
presses the  American  theory  of  separation  of 
church  and  sUte.  And  I  certainly  hope  that 
tbe  committee  will  not  accept  any  other 
theory  such  as  one  which  would  deprive  chil- 
dren of  governmental  benefits,  partlctilarly 
In  the  line  of  service,  such  as  transporutlon, 
nonrellglous  textbooks,  health,  and  welfare 
services,  simply  because  they  attend  parochial 
schools. 

My  bUl  simply  Incorporates  into  several  of 
the  bills  pending  before  the  committee,  and 
directly  Into  Mr.  McCowan's  bill,  the  amend- 
ment proposed  In  the  separate  statement  of 
views.  The  formula  In  my  blU  requires  tbe 
state  to  count  all  the  children.  5  to  17,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  attend  public  or 
nonpublic  or  no  school.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  towards  all  children,  not 
merely  towards  those  In  public  schools.  Now 
If  a  State  is  to  count  all  the  children,  then 
It  must  see  to  It  that  all  the  school  children 
in  the  State  are  made  eligible  as  beneficiaries 
of  the  Federal  Government's  aid. 

I   think  of   the   State  governments  as   a 
trustee   for    Federal    funds   which   must   be 
spent  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  Federal  law.    Now 
If  a  State  government  Is  permitted  by  law 
to  disburse  Federal  funds  to  both  public  and 
nonpublic  schools.  It  should  do  so.    I  under- 
sUnd  that  20  SUtes  are  so  doing  In  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.     If  a  State  U  not 
permitted  bv  law  to  disburse  Federal  funds  to 
nonpublic  schools,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  withhold  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
States'  allotment  for  direct  distribution  to 
such  schools     None  of  the  funds  alloted  to 
nonpublic  schools  would  be  used  lor  paying 
the  salaries  of  teachers  In  nonpublic  schooU. 
I  undersUnd  that  this  restrlctlo     Is  accept- 
able both  to  labor  and  to  the  large  nonpublic 
school  interests.    Under  tbe  provisions  of  my 
bill,   therefore.   States'   right    are   protected, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  adheres  to  its  traditional   policy  of 
equity  toward  aU  schools  both  pubUc  and 
nonpublic.     If  there  Is  some  amazement  at 
the    Idea    that    Federal    funds    should    be 
granted  for  at  least  the  Indirect  aid  of  non- 
public schools,  may  I  cite  a  remark  In  the 
separate  statement  of  views: 

••Under  the  terms  of  the  GI  bill  our  Nation- 
al Government  will  pay  mUllons  of  dollars  in 
tuition  fees  to  privately  controlled  schools. 
It  appears  that  a  Congress  which  has  agreed 
to  pay  a  veteran's  tuition  to  a  privately  con- 
trolled school  should  not  hesitate  to  grant 


aid  or  service  to  a  similar  school  to  which 
he  chooses  to  send  his  children." 

Let  there  be  no  misundersuuding.  I  do 
respect  States'  rights  In  education.  I  do 
believe  that  the  SUte  and  not  tbe  Federal 
Government  should  set  educational  sUnd- 
ards  and  shotild  supervise  In  a  general  way 
tbe  schools  within  the  SUte.  But  SUte  con- 
trol of  education  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  muat  bring  lU  educa- 
tional legislation  Into  conformity  with  the 
autisecurlan  prohibitions  In  SUte  constitu- 
tions which  are  not  found  In  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Tbe  Federal  Government  must 
not  be  partial  to  either  the  public  or  non- 
public schools.     It  must  treat  both  fairly. 

I  am  told  that  under  my  bill  about  $242.- 
500.000  would  go  to  tbe  public  schools  and 
only  $7,500,000  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  I 
shall  be  disappointed  If  our  educational  lead- 
ers refvise  to  endorse  my  bill  simply  because 
of  this  litUe  recognlUon  to  the  nonpublic 
schools. 

I'll  tolerate  Federal  aid.  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  Federal  aid  leglalatlon  Is  fair  to 
all  needy  American  school  children. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Tuesday,  AprU  29.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  week  Congress  has  been 
in  session  for  the  last  4  years  or  more  I 
have  given  my  con.stituents  a  report  over 
the  radio  about  legislative  developments 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  These  broadcasts 
are  over  Stations  KWTO  and  KGBX  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  KDRO  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  addres.s  which  I 
made  over  KDRO  and  KGBX,  Saturday. 
April  19.  and  on  KWTO,  Sunday,  April 
20.  This  speech  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
308  to  107: 

LABOR'S  NEW  BILL  Of  KIOHTa 

Fellow  citizens,  the  work  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  in  tbe  past  week  was  almost 
wholly  concerned  with  passage  of  H.  R.  3020. 
the  Hartley  labor  bUl.  Passage  of  this  bill 
represenu  another  pledge  which  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  Is  keeping  with  the  pe<^le 
Other  pledges  on  which  the  House  has  re- 
cently made  good  iriOude  a  balancing  of  the 
budget,  reduction  of  tbe  national  debt  and 
bureaucracy,  driving  CommunlsU  out  of  the 
Government,  and  passage  of  a  tax-reduction 
bUl.  Today  I  will  give  you  a  report  on  the 
labor  bin.  ^    ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  language  of  lU  preamble,  which  I  quoU 
as  follows: 

•To  prescribe  fair  and  equlUble  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  labor  and  man- 
agement In  their  relations  with  one  another 
which  affect  commerce,  to  protect  tbe  rights 
of  Individual  workers  In  their  relations  with 
labor  organizations  whose  activities  aflTect 
commerce,  to  recognize  the  paramount  public 
interest  in  labor  disputes  affecting  commerce 
tbat  endanger  tbe  public  health,  aafety,  or 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Of  course,  fellow  citizens,  it  will  not  bo 
possible  for  me  in  these  few  minutes  ade- 
quaUly  to  cover  all  of  the  argumenU  and 
pomta  about  thla  bill  which  were  discussed 
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belief  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
he  effect  of  bringlnf  widespread 
■trUe  to  an  end.  and  that  cm- 
■l«y«rs  anl  «iipio|«aa  will  nnee  afam  go 
forward  to  vtlMr  M  a  team  united  to  aehleee 
for  their  n  uttial  beneftt  aad  for  the  welfare 
on  the  higheet  atendard  •>(  livini 
in  the  history  uf  tiie  world. 
he  $  yean  preeedlac  •oactOMUt 
the  Na  lonsl  IiulustrMU  »— iitery  AM  of 
iBMdi  IMates  ha«  an  avarafs  of 
•  9MV.  Ineolvinc  an  average  ot 
durtrtfl  the  nevt  i  veai* 
3,M1  elrttlM  per  year  lavulvliif  au  avvranK 
•f  I  ISI.OQ)  wnrkara  and  dtirtng  the  ne»t  5 
MM»»llM  t  Is  ihnHifh  IM4  -1.114  •trlliea  a 

of     1JM4N0 
IM*  approatmatety  M.OOOIIOO 

labor  vara  Uwt  as  a  raaull  of 
auikee.  AnX  that  total  waa  traMad  laai  year 
when  thMt  were  llkjOOOMO  nan-daye  lust 
the  iiuntber  uf  atrlkes  hit  s  new  high 
«f  4.tW  Til*  reatiltinf  l<iee  in  nsilonsl 
wealth  Is  itagiferina  lliaaa  litiraa  do  not 
lafes   into  oonsMleratlMi  llM  Man -days  loal 

a  reeuli  of  the  laiirdM  efforia  of 
atrlkaa 
In  I 


fMMP.   mvdvlng    an    avernf* 
worker*       n 
BiMii-itay*  u( 


L>f  ihia  faeurd.  ilMra  are  faw  wIm 

iMiv  I  the  lamerity  to  assart  that  tolMr 

I  the  United  Itaias  are  toiay  a»l* 

The  American  pMpIt,  AMI  tiMMr 

lalivee    In    Congress,    are    Inatatant 

means  ba  jnwi  by  laflslatlon  to 

thjM  aiarmiMf   trend  and   to  bung 

Ibl  Baaaa 

MMikf  Um  Wmm  kMt  «••» 
ii  rMlIf  ^  fUl  of  rtfhio  ioUi  for  AbWflwn 
wuikiiiginm  and  f'jr  thetr  empUyer*  for 
tba  laat  1 1  years,  as  a  result  uf  labtw  lawa 
tU-OOMMv  Id  and  dlsastrutisly  ssecuted,  UM 
Aawrtcan  eurklnguian  has  bean  deurl««4  uf 
bla  dlduli  as  an  individual.  Ma  M*  boon 
iroed.  inuau4atoC  ami  om  OMUiy 
Maten  up  and  MMMlitod  la  Um 
of  he  apleudid  claioM  aat  forth  in 
asotlon  I  nf  the  National  Labor  ■elatlons 
Act.  some*  lOMe  known  as  tbe  Wagner  Act 
■la  wlMila  jaoonoailc  life  has  been  subject  to 
Instlon  and  control  of  tm* 
■Boxte^pjlisu.  He  has  on  oMay 
iad  to  pay  them  tribute  to  ptt  a 
aa  baan  forced  into  labor  orfta- 
hla   wUl.     At   oUmt 


Ha 
ca 
whMilM 


lias  desired   to   Join  a  particular 

orgi  almtlon  ba  haa  been  prcvcntad 

troa  doiB^  ao  omI  foicad  tc  Join  aaotbar  one. 

to  cwHrtbuto  to 

for  ptiMlo  «Sco  to 

,   Be  baa  been  proUbl- 

hls  own  mind  on  bla 

t.    He  has  frequently  afainst 

called  out  on  strlkea  which 

reatilted   la  wage   loaaaa  repreaentlng 


bava 


year*  of  h  s  saving*.    In  numy 


bis  eoQ- 


tnuta' 
eh  rt. 
bla  vary  life,  hava 
.  aMbJoct  to  a  tyranny  OMra  deepottc  than 
one  could  think  posalble  hi  a  free  eountry. 

Tbe  employer't  plight  has  likewise  not  been 
happy.  He  tiss  witnessed  the  prodtictlve  rlB« 
clency  In  hla  plants  alnk  to  aiamilngly  low 
levei«.  He  bao  boen  required  to  empU^v  nr 
reinstate  individuals  who  hsve  deetroye^l  hla 
property  and  assaulted  nther  m-orker«  Whet 
ba  bae  tried  to  fire  Communist  a  he  has 
prt vented  from  doing  ao  by  the  Rational 
bor  MrtOttaiui  Board  He  has  aeen  the  loyal 
of  his  supervisors  and  fortae  iiudiiinu 
by  the  compulsory  unloniawi  ttopoaad  u| 
them  by  tbla  ■oord.  Re  has  been  requl 
by  law  to  barfata  ever  mstten  which 
seonomleally  impossible  for  him  to  sfree  to. 
and  when  he  reftued  to  agree  bas  been  aC< 
euaed  of  faUing  to  bargain  la  good  faltb. 
haa  bean  cooipelled  to  bargain  with  the  sai 
unloa  that  bargains  with  hU  competitor  .md 
tiMM  to  laeaal  to  bla  aooapetitora  the  secrets 
of  bla  bwahisai.  Ma  bao  bad  to  stand  balp-j 
lesely  by  while  employees  deeirtng  to  ent 
his  plant  to  work  have  been  obstrxH-ted 
Tiolence.  maas  picketing,  end  general  rni 
ism  He  hss  hsd  to  stand  silent  wnile  ll 
sponsible  detractor*  alandered.  alwaed.  and  I 
villflad  bim     His  buairtaaa.  on  orvasiona   haO 

vtrtually  brotigbt  to  a  ttandatill  bv  die- ' 
to  which  he  himself  eras  not  s  party 

in  which  be  hlflMelf  bad  no  interaat. 

Anally,  ba  ba*  been  eompetled  by  tBo 
lawo  of  UM  gnomt  MaouMie  with  tbe  nMat 
dgiMoroif  IB  Um  vorM.  or  at  laast  by  tboir 
adMlntatraloio,  lo  treat  his  employees  ■••  if 
they  belonged  to  oaetber  or  different  clsu  or  I 
rasu  of  sooMty.    TlUa  aofdid  story  w 
folded    before    the    Labor    Commntee    in    tl 
montba  of  boarmgs  during  wbleb  all 
were  given   opportunity   t<i  bo  board, 
liver   aoiJO.OOO   acirds  of   teailOMay   for   aadj 
against  the  bill  was  rs*ura*d  on  IJOO  P«« 
of  I  ha  punted  hearingi.     Tba  Wagner    Ke%\ 
was  passed  after  only  I  daya  of  roiisitieraiion. 
II  waa  a  rubber>suoip  measure  wrtiien  by 
iiniatratlon    and    ramntad    tbroughl 
In  euitirast.  the  bill  last  week  had 
I  Moniba  uf  Itearluga,  4  days  of  debate,  and  I 

under  an  open  ndo  oa  tbe  Onor,  which 
tbat    sny    Monbor    euuiu    ptoposa 
indmsiiia  lo  It  and  tbat  tbe  debau  un  it 
was  iinllmltod. 

Tbla  bttl.  wblob  lo  bow  ptadlag  before 
the  banate,  attarka  the  prtiblem  m  a  cum| 
henalve,  not  in  a  pleaemsai  laahiun  It 
iieithrr  Urastlt',  oppressive,  iitir  punitive 
elites  nut  reeiricl  ut  In  any  matiiter  tiiterfa 
with  eaiplaMM'  rigbu  to  organiaa  and 
bargain  oOMfllvaly  whan  they  wiah  lo 
at.  tt  do«  hoc  reeirict  In  any  way  empU 
•oa'  rights  to  engage  In  lawful  auikss 
dooa  not  take  away  any  rtgbis  guaranteed 
IfeO  existing  National  Labor  llflatk)ns  Act  ei~ 
oopt  where  uniona  viuloia  tbe  law  It 
not  even  apply  to  railroad  wurkera  who  hai 
tbalr  own  sueceea/til  system  known  as 
■aUway  Labor  Act,  paaaod  by  »  previoiM 
publican  Congress  and  which  has.  by  mectu- 
tlon,  slmost  eliminated  railroad  strlkse.  is 
having  been  only  one  In  many  years  Tl^s 
bill  waa  written  by  the  Congress  and  n>jt  by 
the  CIO  or  tbe  bureaticrats.  It  Is  not  an 
anuiabor  bill. 

In  tbe  year  laiS.  at  Rtinnymeade.  Bnglond, 
Elng  John  delivered  tbe  Magna  Carta, 
rendartng  to   the  British  Barona  suverel 
power.     In   17tt,  tba  OonaUtutlon  of 
ITnited  Statea  gave  to  tlM  eoaunon  people 
otir  cotintry  their  BUI  of  ^IghU.    History  re-' 
paata  Itaelf     In  1933  tbe  New  Deal  brought 
forth    the    National    Labor    RclaUons    Act. 
rightly  eallad  another  Magna  Caru.  and  by 
tt  owraDdared  to  the  labor  barona  .sovereign  I 
powers  ovar  tho  working  maa  and  wom..  .  of  ] 
tbe  Vnltad  Stataa.    This  year  the  Oou^t 
gtvea  tu  these  working  men  and  wooien  thai 
bill  of  r)»-.hls.    It  givee  them  at  least  18  right 
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ations   of   the   Office   of   International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs: 
coMMrrro  or  thb  ambocan  socott  or 

M&wsvafoa  buiiurs 
Concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to  study 
the  overseas  information  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  ( quoted  from  Editor  and 
PubUsber,  December  14,  1»4«).  the  commit- 
tee, by  unanimous  vote,  presents  this  final 
conclusion : 

"The  present  uncertainties  In  international 
relations   Justify   an   effort   by   the   United 
SUtea   Government   to  make   lU   activities 
and  Its  policies  clear  to  the  people  of  tbe 
world   through    the   agency   set   up   In   the 
State  Department.     Your  committee  recog- 
nl«ea.  however,  the  dangers  Inherent  in  Oov- 
ernment  dissemination  of  news  and  suggesU 
that  the  society  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  review  at  Intervals  the  work  of  the  State 
Department  agency  and  make  lu  findings 
available  to  the  membership." 
Respectfully, 
N.  R  Howard.  Chairman.  Editor,  Cleve- 
land News;  Oeorge  CornUh.  Man- 
aging   Editor,    New    York    Herald 
Tribune,  Ovets  Culp  Hobby,  Ex- 
ecutive Editor,  Houston  Poet;  Ed- 
win L.  Jamas.  Managing  Editor, 
Mew  York  Times;  Ben  M.  McKel- 
way,  AssoclaU  WUor.  Waahlngton 
gur;     Hamilton    Owens.    Editor, 
Baltlnora  Sua:  Bona  RMee.  Man- 
aging  Bdltor,  St.  LouU  Post-Dls- 

Bteb;  Gideon  Seymour,  Executive 
Itor,  Cowles  Newspapers,  Minns- 
apolU. 
From  A  iroup  who  wort  tAOOclated 
with  Oovommont  ovorioM  Information 
work  durtni  the  war.  who  »r«  now  with 
prlvbtg  Information  agencies,  and  who 
volunteered  this  statement: 

Tho  signers  of  thU  siaument  were  asso. 
clatod  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Gov 
ernmenis  effort  to  oombat  enemy  propa- 
ganda during  Uia  war,    •    •    •  ^What  hsd 
to  to  faced  and  oounteraetad  during  the 
war  waa  th*  laot   that  for  ao  yaars  the 
American  people  and  their  institutions  were 
mlsutiderstood,    deprecated,    and    defamed 
•    •     •    Today  even  that  inadequau  pro* 
gram  (Stata  Dapartmenl's  IntsrnaUonsl  In- 
formation  program)  U  threatened.    •     • 
An  afleotlve   foreign   policy   U   Inseparable 
from  aa  alert  overMaa  news  and  laformatlun 
program.    •    *    *    Our  pollolM  arc  being 
deUtorately    mUlnurpreted    or    innoceniiy 
muunderstood    throtighout    muoh   of    tno 
world    •    •    •    •  Uniiod   itatao  Govern- 
mant  prorim  costing  160,000,000  a  year  to 
iMAp  win  ths  pesos  would  net  seem  exoes- 
■ivo.  slthough   ihs  auta  Oapartmsni  haa 
only  requcslsd  half  that  amount.    *    *    * 
What  is  needed  Is  an  inUlllgcnt  and  dy- 
namic expansion  of  the  8t«U  Department  s 
ovaraaaa  program,  rather  than  an  Ill-con- 
siderad  and  ooetly  retreat. 

Edward  Barrett,  Editorial  Director, 
Newsweek  Magaslne;  Tburman  L. 
Barnard,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Compton  Advertis- 
ing Agency;  Simon  Bessie,  Har»)er 
Brothers  Publishing  Comp*  ly; 
Norman  Cousins.  Editor.  Satur- 
day Review  of  UUrature:  LotUs 
O.  Cowan,  Louis  G.  Cowan  Co. 
(Radio  Productions):  Harold 
Gulncberg.  President,  Viking 
Press;  C.  D.  Jackson,  President, 
Time-Life  International;  James 
Une.  Publisher.  Time  Magaalna; 
Tom  Malley.  Associate  Bdltor, 
Newsweek  Magazine. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauroiNiA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  16,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
need  consumer  buying  power  to  maintain 
proflts.  I  have  pointed  out  again  and 
again  that  the  buying  power  of  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  Is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  profits  indicated 
In  this  report  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  deci.slve  action  is  not  taken  by  this 
Congress,  we  are  headed  for  grave  trou- 


ble.   Punitive  labor  legislation  Is  not  the 
answer. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  following 
Digest  of  Earnings  Reports  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  18.  1947: 

DIGEST  or  SASNiifoa  aKVoara 
A  summary  of  corporation  earnings  re- 
ports pubUshed  today  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  appears  below.  Turther  deUlls  on 
the  reports  of  the  larger  and  more  widely 
held  companies  appear  elsewhere  In  this  laaue 
or  in  the  case  of  a  few  reporu  received  Just 
at  press  time,  will  appear  In  tomorrow's  Issue. 
Unless  otherwise  noted.  Pederal  Uses  have 
been  deducted  In  arriving  at  net  Income. 
When  available,  comparlaona  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year  are 
shown — Thtirsday.  AprU  34,  1M7: 


Com|)any 


•••••••••••• 


Period 


Aline  Hn«el  Ce , 

Aliihainn  Houiv  Co... 

Anirrkitn  Chick" 

Arorrlcan  llldt*  A  LeatlMr 

i)(i ,,, ....•.•..-•..- 

Allaa  ImiMTlal  Ulrarl  Eagkl* 

Autoear  C'o. j........ ...••.••••••  •-•••• 

HaliMii  (H,  T,|  lor 

liarniMlull  oil  Cn 

IMiluti  lli'inlnway  Ce 

Hell  ll  Vplurtir  I'll.  i>f  Pottnaylvanla... 

lirltiKirrn  Hlwl  Ciifl* 

Iiliw'k  A  litekrt  Manufnnitrtng 

llruiKWlrk-llalli*  ('ullrii<li-r  Co 

iiinli'r  Hrnih«T»  
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44nf  !•  My  CMitttvtvta 


ION  OP  RK1IARX8 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

rATIVW 

Apm  19.  IHT 

ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr 
ider  iMve  to  extcod  my  re- 
1  inchiilt  the  f ol- 
BMld*  fev  ■•  ov*r 

on  April  36.  1M7: 
or  tlM  Trtpl«  CitiM  ftnd  my 
HllrtSt.  you  can  take  kU  the 
Mfious  qu<*tlB—  aav  feaftwv  OmncraM.  roll 
Utrm  into  i  b«MBa  aatf  far|«t  about  thmn. 
unlaw  on*  i  raai  quaatlon  ia  witlad  and  •oon. 
I  rafar  to  tH  i  btch  coat  of  living. 

Aa  head  aT  a  typically  Amarlean  family 
for  naarly  a  i  yaara  now.  altboogb  It  la  a  Uttla 
largw  dMB  ordinary.  I  can  bonaaUy  lay  I 
D«v«r  M«  Ntcca  to  high.  n«T«r  remember 
food  coatlni ;  lo  much,  never  raallred  how 
many  dolUu  i  It  takea  to  clotbc  and  put  tboca 
on  ttx  cbik  ren. 

Prankly  1  am  alarmed  at  th«  continual 
aoartng  d  p  lc««.  I  dont  sea  how  the  Ameri- 
can peo|>la  ( an  keep  their  b— da  above  water. 
It  la  bard  ei  ough  when  on*  baa  a  raaaonabla 
taooHM.  but  when  smaller  aaouBta  of  money 
come  tn  to  the  famUy  treaatuy.  you  just 
can't  make  euda  meet. 

The  fact  emalns  that  people  have  to  eat. 
they  have  to  enjoy  shelter,  they  have  to 
waar  eloihei  i.  U  they  can't  do  tbeae  neces- 
sary thlags  then  something  la  wrong  with 
the  system. 

aoma  M]  the  Oovemmant  doesn't  owe 
anybody  a  1  vlng.  IPsrbapa  not.  but  the  Gov- 
ernment la  'csponalble  for  seeing  that  people 
have  oppofiunlty  to  work  for  that  livtnic. 
Certainly  tl «  Prealdent  and  OongreSa  should 
deplore  the  terrific  coata  of  food  and  other 
•aesasltles  iie  public  must  buy. 

Mo  nia(t4  r  how  abundant  the  hanreat.  re- 
gardlesa  of  low  ripe  and  numerous  the  cropa. 
cf  what  go  xl  are  they  to  the  people  when 
no  one  can  pay  the  prlcea  asked  for  them. 
The  anawe-  Is  starvation  In  the  land  of 
plenty. 

Such  a  C(  ndltion  raavlts  tai  mlarry  for  the 
oonaumer.  *ho  is  tba  wottor.  ruin  for  the 
taffSMr.  and  failure  for  everybody  concerned. 
Thla  kind  of  economic  dlaaater  brings  on 
dMoa  and  <  laordar.  We  must  not  let  it  hap- 
pen tn  the  Jnlted  Mataa. 

An  Inflai  lou-proo(  dollar  will  solve  the 
graateet  las  le  before  the  country,  the  prob- 
lem of  mak  ng  a  llTtag.  That  dollar  will  buy 
•  fair  Aan  of  food,  will  give  the  American 
people  a  nof  oevr  tbair  haadi.  wUl  clothe 
them  aad  a  ak*  It  pomlMe  to  rale*  our  sund- 
ard  of  Uvai  |  which  we  need  to  push  up  in- 
ataatf  of  do<  m. 

Tee.  prio  s  ar*  too  high.    Thoae  who  ar* 

jfor  mlalag  them  are  not  helping 

My  aHf*  than  they  are  the  pe<>ple 

to  pay  the  prieaa.    Neboay  will 

pratt  by  brfaging  deaolation  upon  tba  beauti- 

and  profteas  can  oome  oiily  by 

joppoBlte  courae. 

It  speech  to  th*  Houaa  I  stated: 


ful  countr] 

taMfig  th* 

In  a 


which 


lix  Speiiker.  I  hold  In  my  band  %  i*aolu> 


was  Adopted  by  the 


ton 


Oaotral  Lai  or  Union,  an  orianlailinn  rapre* 
senting  aU  tiM  aAllatad  unlooa  cf  tb* 
lean  l^derftkm  of  Liabor  in 
GUI  bwi 

tba  doubltt)|g  of  the  penny  poatal  card  charge. 
Bpeaklng  t(  r  m|Mlf .  I  join  wttb  tbaa  In  say- 
lug  that  I  iklak  It  la  lU-adrlMd  for  a  pro- 
posal of  th|s  kind  to  be  Madt.  when  Impor- 


tant 


,m  jntcMtloiM  by 


tc*  to  the 
belag  sent 


rank  end  fU*  of  our  people  are 
through  the  malls  by  the  mlllloiu 
h.    The  penny  posul  csrd  is  the 


of  this  aerv- 


only  way  ifegf  taaea  *v«r  baea  able  to  send 
baeauss  tb*y  cannot  afford  ule- 
or  in  many  caeee.  special-delivery  let- 
r  In  poaM  tartaaom  eten  regular  poet- 
■f».  to  I  brta*  tba  aantral  tabor  union's 
proteat  agalnat  tba  daHbUng  of  thi*  rau  la 
tb*  floor  of  tba  Wmm.  Xtum  H  %  rmaoaaMa 
requeat  and  should  be  serlowily  considered. 
I  thiak  the  penny  postal  card  ought  to  ba 
k*pt  at  a  penny. 

-I  bate  beard  th*  argaaMnt  that  ratslnc' 
the  cmt  of  postage  all  along  the  line  is  th* 
only  poeslWe  way  we  can  bataitce  the  Piwt 
budget.     That  sounds  like  'btink'  to 


"Tou  will  get  aa  much  revenue  from  peopla 
who  depend  on  the  penny  poet  card  as  you 
wUl  by  charging  the  public  3  cents.  This  Is  a 
umall  thing,  but  the  little  things  sometime* 
hurt  the  maaam  of  Americans  more  than  tha 
blgoaaa. 

"Let  us  forget  about  socking  thoae  wha  I 
depend  upon  the  penny  poet  card  to  get  their 
mmeagss  to  loved  ones  and  frlenda.  Let  xm 
figure  out  a  more  equitable  way  to  tax  tha 
public.  I  hereby  declare  myself  against 
thla  skulduggery  and  demand  that  the  lowly 
but  dependable  penny  poet  card  be  kept  In- 
violate to  the  American  people  (or  one  red 
cent." 

Thank  yoti. 


Partnut  a£  a  Lca^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEYITT 

or  MnrmsoTA 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRS5SNTATXVB 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1947 

Mr.  DEVm.  Mr.  Speaker,  under'' 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  taken  from  the  April 
25  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour- 
nal, which  is  a  reprint  from  an  article 
in  the  May  1947  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
entitled  "Wanted:  More  Men  Like  Judd." 

This  is  a  splendid  exposition  of  the 
unique  background  and  exceptional  abil- 
ity of  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league  from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Waltib  H.{ 
Juso.  I  introduce  it  in  the  Raooao  lO 
that  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
the  public  generally  may  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  .<iplendld  qualifications 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Con- 
gresaman  Jvso.    It  follows: 

MAT10M 


poaraArr  or  * 

MOW  TO  wml: 
(By  Stanley  High) 

Wauaa  Joaa.  of  Mlnnaapolia.  ta  a  phyat» 
clan  and  wm  a  nUoslonary.     He  had  nerar^ 
been  In  poUtlca— had  spent  most  of  hia  adult 
liie  abroad.    When  his  netRbbors  suggested 
he   would    make   a   good    Conitressman.    haj 
latifbed  It  off.    Had  norar  do  as  a  candldata.* 
ba  mid.    lu  th*  first  plac*.  h*  couldn't  even 
eaat  k  ballot  for  himself— he  hadn't  lived  In 
tba  district  long  enough,  a  (act  which  tha 
machine  politicians  certainly  would  make  tb* 
moat  of. 

••aldM.  If  he  ran.  he  would  have  to  my' 
frankly  that  be  believed  a  Congressman 
abottld  b*  guided  ta  hta  voUng  lam  by  what 
tba  valMM  of  bla  dlMrtct  want  him  to  do  than 
by  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do.  An  lm« 
poMlM*  candidate  t 

■o  tb*  p*opl*  drafted  him.  •l*et*d  him. 
and  have  reelected  him  twice.  TOday  Jroo 
t*  sn  eutatanding  leader  in  Congram.  Witen 
wi>rd  Roee  around  that  he  I*  to  speak,  fellow 
Members  crowd  the  floor  ss  for  few  other 
>pc«kera     Few  Reprseentatlvee  are  so  widely 


for  tr*  go  aagerly 
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lelled  and  bombed, 
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ip  of  Japan's  war 
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fin  order  and  bring 
Ileal  supplies  to 
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Chinese  soldier  waa 
il.  Wounded  In  a 
he  bad  been  car- 
le for  00  days,  hia 
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wound  unt*nd*d.  Jow  r*inov*d  a  pl*e*  of 
shrapoal  from  th*  boy's  body,  but  the  young- 
ster dl*d. 

With  that  pl*o*  of  shrapnel  befor*  him, 
Jtmo  wrot*  a  l*tt*r  of  rmlgnatlon  to  bis 
mlaalon  board: 

"I  have  no  delusions  that  I  wUl  b*  abU  to 
Chang*  th*  oours*  of  hUtory  m  soon  a*  I 
land.  But  I  hav*  to  try  my  hardest  la  order 
to  get  at  peace  with  my  oonscience." 

JtTDO  and  hi*  wife,  who  had  com*  home 
with  theU  chUdren  before  the  city  waa  cap- 
tured, figured  they  could  finance  his  cam- 
paign for  1  ye«r  by  using  ssvlngs  and  a  legacy 
of  $1,000  from  his  grandfather. 

Though  more  than  half  his  speeches  were 
free  and  many  "honoraria"  were  only  glO 
and  gafi.  they  financed  It  lor  more  than  3 

year*. 

Calling  on  Americana  to  boycott  Japan 
now  or  give  up  their  son*  later.  JtJuo  made 
1.400  speeches  In  4«  States. 

"Whenever  I  got  overly  dlscotiraged  and 
felt  lUte  giving  In."  he  says.  "I'd  Just  reach 
In  my  pocket  for  that  bit  of  shrapnel." 

But  JxJDD's  efforts  were  no  match  for 
America's  unconcern.  Toward  the  end  of 
1940  he  realized  It  was  too  late  to  stop  Japan 
by  measures  short  of  war. 

On  a  temporary  basis  he  took  over  a  medi- 
cal practice  In  IflnneapolU.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  his  warning  message.  He 
gave  it  from  a  Minneapolis  pulpit  one  Sun- 
day morning  and  that  day  it  was  confirmed. 
In  blood  and  disaster,  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  a  small  luncheon  In  the  spring  of  1942, 
an  editor  friend  suggested  that  a  good  place 
for  JUDO  to  help  win  the  war  and  to  sUrt 
to  win  the  peace  was  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  that  a  good  way  to  start  might 
be  with  JtniD  as  candidate. 

JtJDD  laughed  it  off.  but  it  was  less  funny 
when,  a  couple  of  evenings  later,  a  doctor 
friend  and  a  prominent  young  lawyer  called 
to  make  the  same  suggestion. 

"We  arent  politicians,"  they  said;  "we're 
Just  citizens  who  are  steamed  up  about  get- 
ting better  people  In  government.  What  we 
want  from  you  Isn't  'Yes'  or  'No,'  but  permis- 
sion to  find  out  whether  anyone  else  feels 
the  way  we  do." 

The  next  week  a  delegation  from  the  Min- 
neapolU  Junior  AssoclatlQp  of  Commerce  In- 
vited JTJBO  to  lunch. 

"We  are  the  committee  on  honesty  and 
efnclency  in  government."  they  told  him. 
•There's  a  congressional  election  coming  up 
and  we  are  considering  you." 

Jtn»  still  was  unconvinced  when  two  other 
nonpolltlcal  groupa  made  like  appeals.  Then 
one  day  he  got  a  phone  call  from  a  young 
MinneapolU  businessman. 

"Look  here."  the  man  said,  "you've  no  right 
to  go  up  and  down  our  community  telling  us 
what  our  civic  duty  is  and  then  refuse  to  do 
yours.    You've  got  to  put  up  or  shut  up." 

TooD'a  campaign  was  a  Joke  to  the  ward 
heeler.  It  started  without  money,  organlaa- 
tlon.  or  politicians.  It*  strength  was  the 
"JtTBO  lor  Oongres*  volunteers  "—preachers, 
teachers,  day  laborers,  clubwomen,  young 
businessmen,  even  a  group  entirely  «■«•  "P 
of  JtJDO*  patient*— who,  mve  for  votUxg.  had 
never  before  lifted  a  political  finger. 

Bleoted.  JOTO  b*oame  a  l*»d*r  of  th*  cam- 
paign, m  Congr***  and  th*  country,  to  arous* 
American  support  for  world  collaboration. 
HU  lO-point  plan  for  the  treatment  of  Japan, 
outlined  in  1943.  was  th*  basU  for  th*  poll- 
cl*s  of  MacArthur  and  our  But*  I>P^°*»P*' 
No  other  Member  of  Congress  Bp*aks  with 
such  authority  on  Par  lastarn  affair*. 

But  JUDOS  leadership  in  Congree*  and  th* 
country  r**u  on  somsthlng  *v*n  mor*  sig- 
nificant—hU  position  as  a  politician  who 
ratards  politics  as  a  duty  on  bahalf  of  better 
govacWMnt  and  Congram  u  an  opportunity 
to  be.  for  hU  constltuenU,  "not  a  mirror,  but 
a  window."  .^  . 

"Many  Member*  of  Congress."  iald  one  ot 
them  recenUy.  "think  It  U  their  Job  merely 
to  refiect  th*  opinions  and  prejudices  of  their 


oonstltuanu.    But  not  Jvoa.    H*  fo*s  after 

th*  truth  about  both  sides  of  an  Imu*  and  be 
mak*(i  up  bis  own  mind.  Then  be  trie*  to 
inform  and  lead  his  oonstltuant*— not  sUnply 
b*  thAU"  *cho." 

Jtmo's  Mlnn**ota  oonstltuonu  like  It.    Bo. 
if  they  had  a  Joaa,  would  most  Americans. 


kUntt  By  Senator  Mrars,  of  Ptansyl- 
▼ania,  Bcfara  tha  Aiiodated  Motion 
Pictnra  AdTcrtiscrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  8BNATE  OP  THI  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  in  New 
York  last  week,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Rutgers  Nellson.  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Motion  Picture  Advertisers,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  address  th''  thirtieth  an- 
niversary meeting  of  that  organization. 
Since  my  remarks  concerned  the  present 
and  future  standing  of  an  important 
part  of  America's  film  industry,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

roLmcs  18  Totm  stisiNaaa,  too 
As  a  moviegoer  of  long  standing.  I  am  glad 
to  see  what  manner  of  man— and  woman- 
It  Is  which  has  been  enticing  me  Into  your 
theaters  these  many  years.    That  you  have 
been  doing  an  effective  Job  \b  evident,  for 
60  00(M)00  Americans  can  hardly  be  wrong. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  attracting  such  a 
tremendous   Nation-wide   audience   for   the 
motion    picture    each    week    rlghtfuUy.    of 
course,  belongs  to  your  publicity  and  adver- 
tising  specialists   who   make  up   the   Asso- 
ciated Motion  Picttu^  Advertisers.    But.  of 
course    you  could  not  have  achieved  such 
success  without  having  a  product  with  suffi- 
cient M)peal  to  support  the  exploitation  you 
give  It     I  gather  that  Inside  your  Uidustry 
there    Is    a    continuous    controversy    over 
whether  the  moviegoers  really  do  pay  much 
attention  to  the  product,  but  the  evidence 
Is  clear  to  me  that  the  public  U  becoming 
more  and  more  discerning  each  year. 

As  a  result  motion-picture  advertising,  as 
1  evaluate  It.  has  been  learning  not  to  cry 
"wolf"  over  a  turkey,  so  that  when  it  does 
have  an  outstanding  production  It  has  not 
used  up  all  the  superlatives  on  le***r  *c- 
compllBhmenU.  ' 

ThU  U  all  to  the  good,  and  X  trust  th* 
trend  will  continue. 

1  am  Informed  that  thU  U  your  80th  anni- 
versary—a  span  of  years  that  very  nearly 
matches  the  hUtory  of  the  film  Industry 
Itaelf.    Becstise  you  hav*  provided  It  with 
an  audience,   the  motion -picture  Uidustry 
has  been  enabled  to  Unprove  lU  eUndarda 
continuously,  and  although  there  are  time* 
when  each  of  us  could  wish  for  greater  im- 
provement  in   higher  ■tandard*.   X   think, 
g*n*raUy.  th*  progr««  has  b**n  outaUndlng. 
X  not*d  with  gr**t  lnt*r*st  th*  pr*s*nU- 
tlon  of  your  clutlon  to  Mr.  Dleta  for  an 
outaunding  Job  U»  public  r*laUons.    ThU  Is 
csrtainly  fine  r*cognltlon  for  a  fin*  Job.    It 
U  my  thought,  too.  that  eom*  organlmUon. 
Insld*  or  ouuide  your  industry,  should  glv* 
your  *ntlr*  a**oclaUon   a  similar  clUUon 
for  an  ouutandUig  Job  In  public  relations 
for  you  people  cerulnly  de**rv*  It  for  your 
work  for  thU  great  enterprise  of  your*. 


Tour  organlaatlon  has  taken  on  many  cb- 
ligations  ouuide  the  strict  field  of  "aelllng" 
motion  pictures  to  the  public,  and  X  salut* 
your  members  for  demonstrating  intareat.  M 
an  organlaatlon.  In  things  and  *TenU  not  . 
strictly  r*lat*d  to  bualn***.  I  am  Informad 
that  your  organlaatlon  ha*  acuv*ly  sup- 
port*d  the  task  of  making  the  United  Na> 
tlons  and  lU  work  mor*  famUlar  to  all  th* 
people  of  our  country,  and  I  think  that  i»  a 
very  worth  while  thing.  I  am  told  of  other 
ways  In  which  you  have  demonstrated  yotir 
consclotisnew  of  a  public  responsibility,  and 
for  that,  too,  I  congratulate  you. 

Tonight  you  are  giving  your  salute  to  th* 
presidents  of  your  various  companies,  thua 
helping  to  cement  the  production  and  pro- 
motion branches  of  your  Industry  and  em- 
phasizing the  Interdependence  of  both. 

As  you  get  together  and  chart  the  future 
of  your  motion-picture  Industry.  I  hope  you 
will  provide  in  the  future,  either  under  the 
heading  of  public  service  or  as  plain  ordi- 
nary good  business,  a  greater  place  In  the 
preparation  and  production  of  motion  pic- 
tures for  the  things  which  truly  represent 
America.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  many  of 
our  motion  plcturee  now  being  shown  do 
not  reflect  some  of  the  beet  feattu'ea  of 
American  democracy  and  of  our  traditions 
of  decency  among  men,  but  rather,  that 
every  film  with  an  American  locale  should, 
in  my  opinion,  manage  In  one  place  or  an- 
other. In  one  way  or  another,  to  show  some 
of  those  things  of  America  of  which  we  are 
all  proud. 

You  know,  of  course,  why  I  suggest  such 
a  thing.  The  motion  picture  Is  without  a 
doubt  the  outstanding  cultural  ambassador 
of  the  United  States.  Yoxir  stars  are  known 
as  universally  as  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  mo- 
tion pictures  we  send  abrpad  have  a  pro- 
found Influence  In  buUdlng  knowledge  abroad 
of  our  country. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  a  propaganda  drive, 
nor  do  I  suggest  that  art  be  made  secondary 
to  politics.     I  do  not  ask  that  the  movies 
gild  the  American  lily  and  show  us  all  as 
supermen  wearing  halos.     Americans  are  peo- 
ple, and  people  have  faults:  American  insti- 
tutions have  faxilU;  America  does  have  gang- 
sters and  cut-throats  and  thieves  and  llara 
and  cheats  and  venal  politicians  and  schem- 
ing women  and  designing  men,  greed  U  uni- 
versal, and.  of  course.  Americans  have  their 
share  of  It.    But  we  also  have  things  in  this 
country  which  few  other  countries  enjoy: 
rights.  prlvUegea.  Immunities,  yes,  but  obli- 
gations, too.  and  duties,  and  we  are  Jealous 
of  them,  and  I  think  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  know  about  them,  and  I  know  of 
no  medium  better  able  than  the  motion  pic- 
ture to  reflect  our  Uvea  and  our  times  and 
our  hopes  and  desires. 

The  opportimlty  of  the  motion  picture  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  understanding 
Is  not  restricted  by  any  means  to  the  foreign 
market.  The  motion  picture  can  play  a  tre- 
mendously Important  role  here  at  home.  It 
has  a  political  mission  In  America  If  It  will 
assume  it. 

By  politics  I  do  not  mean  partlaan  poimca. 
Politics  U  not  a  field  restricted  to  the  poll- 
tlclajis  and  to  those  who  actively  support  or 
atuck  politicians.  Politics  in  America  U  the 
fabric  of  our  very  existence.  On  Interna- 
tional politic*  depends  the  futur*  of  tba 
world,  th*  *xlst*nc*  of  the  world. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  your  organlaatlon 
was  bom,  anyone  making  a  sutement  like 
that  might  well  have  been  hooted  oft  the 
platform.  We  knew  somsthlng  about  tntar- 
national  politic*  In  tbo**  days,  and  w*  kn*w 
international  politics  could  lead  to  war  and 
war  cotUd  lead  to  great  personal  and  national 
eulferUig.  But  it  was  not  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  u».  However.  Just  as  the  motion 
picture*  hav*  learned  a  lot  In  thoae  80  years, 
■o  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  InUrnatlonal 
polltlm  and  war.    No  one  hoou  now  at  any 
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Such  a  bill  would  open  wide  the  doors  of 


his  remarks  in  the  Recoro  and  presum- 


And.  finally,  as  you  would  expect.  Dr. 
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that  a  war — tlM  not  war — eould 


ntiT  aiui  of  other  countrtea 

cxMiid  maan  to  ua— we  muat 

miiul  aU  the  thne  how  Irapor- 

to  eee  to  It  that 

«a  ivaasure  ao  dearly 

and  defended  and  that  oar 

4re    Impreaaad    with    ihelr    valve. 

la  alHli  tba 
admirably  aqulppad  to  partld- 


It  woulq  be  preaumptuoua  (or  me  to  tail 

induatry  how  to  do  thle. 

haa  tndtcatad  that  when 

ka  tk  BOft  aaty  with  flninee 


tt   many   thnee   In   your 
But  every   motion   picture 
la  a  documentary  in  one 
a  commentary  on  the  awa 
the  dKMty  out  at  whMi  it  haa  come. 


tiya  faol   by 

Otma   must   not   pay.    the   guilty 

ha  ymlahad.  eartaln  moral  standarda 

Tbaaa  are  to  prevent 

the  movMa  to  eeae  extant  from  being  a 

mflu<  nee.     Why  not  a  supplemeotary 

take  sure  that  the  moviea  are  a 

It 

at  potlMOB  and  th«  ecreen. 

the  oMivliB  were  young. 

some  of  the  drcuay  atoMia- 

<rf  the  entertainment  we  now 

tha   aiovlea.     We   had   toreh- 

ia4  5uwj  oratory,  and  band 

all   aorta  of   tnmmmgs — they 

linili^    whinh    caiae    to    be 

hf  aaaaf  at  our  paopla  aa  politics 

and  Waal]  ingMM  waa  a  far-away  place,  and 
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State   cspuola   were   far   renxoved 
day-to-day    Uvea   of   our   people, 
the  nineties  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twehtleth  centry  was  largely  what  you 
people  jiii,  (ht  call  a  "B"  uroducUou. 

out  of  that  class  now.  far  out  at 
It's  big  tlnie  now.  Its  coloaaal. 
lu  Waahlnbton  alone  In  the  year  beginalug 
July  1  It  « ill  be  nearly  a  »38.000.000.000  buai- 
Duilng  wartime.  It  was  much  bigger, 
some  years,  aasumlng  the  peace 
we  are  tryfaig  to  build  endures,  before  it  Is  a 
much  sBukler  business.  Our  Btata  t'l'vcm- 
talklng  of  binion-dollar  kudgeta. 
Our  raunlbipalttlea.  many  of  thrm  already 
debt-rlddCQ.  are  looking  at  their  needs  and 
requlrvme  its  and  then-  at  their  revenues 
with  trepl<  atlon.  Poimca  is  the  Hlggssr  bual- 
nese  in  An  icrica— tbia  btialni  of  proteetlag 
:urti  y.  of  building  a  bactar  country,  of 
living  standaMto,  0t  eliminating 
with  them  one  of  oar  worst  tireed- 
of  crime,  of  adwiliig  our  ehil- 
firen.  of  h^inssaliig  nature  and  putting  it  to 
work  for  I  a.  of  pfwiaBtlin  our  resources,  of 
doing  ail  t  la  thinpi  «  «9«et  of  an  enlight- 
Ovearnment  in  an 

la  a  panoatfl  thing,  which 

reaching  Ih  taitoHMe  aa  the  motion  picture 
can  Igaan  tba  farce  of  politxa  on  our  Uvea. 
Aa  lacat  tly.  parhapa.  aa  IMi  poUUoa 
Qt  such  real  and  paraonal 
and  child  In 
ly  no  threat  of  war  and 
about  the  reai  of  the  world 
>af  fbe  world' 
ived.  Ttie  stock  markat 
boomtng  abd  fortiuiet  were  being 
paper — by  everyone  every  day  in  the  week. 
credit  wa4  unlimited.  The  world  waa  our 
vyatar. 

And  thdn  aomethlng  happened.     Not  ta- 
toot  soon  thereafter,  the  people  of 


the  United  States  began  to  raaliae  that  what 
In  Waahlngton  waa  of  vital  per- 
to  tham.  Then  began  son* 
of  the  most  eontroveralal  jraara  of  poUtleal 
blatory.  and  out  of  that  contiovaray.  that 
oontla«MH  battling  over  iaaues  and  tdaaa. 
cam*  SMPa  than  Just  the  New  Deal;  out  of  It  i 
came  the  education  of  our  electorate  in  the  | 
field  of  government. 

And  cvar  since  than  Americans  have 
dotav  aomm  raal  thinking  about  their  Oov>l 
enraat  Hid  what  they  think  it  should  be. 
Por  Instance,  they  are  wondering  right  now. 
while  business  Is  pretty  good,  whether  Gov- 
emment  should  have  any  "say"  on  the  quea-  { 
ttons  of  pricea  and  oontrola  and  safeguarda. 
They  are  beginning  tc  wonder  and  worry 
now  whether  the  preeent  level  of  prices 
Inviting  the  same  economic  diaastar  we 
pertenced  less  than  30  yean  ago.  Tliay 
alive  to  Issues  which  ooee  were  thought 
baaaly  the  concern  of  the  politicians  and 
bankara  and  the  manufacturers  and  the  li 
yers.  TiMy  watch  the  stock  market,  yes.  but 
not  as  speculators  and  not  merely  as  spect 
tors;  they  know  now  that  what  happena 
"Wall  Street  often  baa  repercussions  on  Mat 
Street.  They  watflb  the  foreign  news  now. 
too,  because  they  know  that  things  thai 
happen  10.000  miles  away  have  a  dl 
habit  of  confronting  us  later  In  criala  fe 
and  people  who  have  been  through  two  Wc 
Wars  in  ooa  ganaratton  learn  to  recogniaa 
crisis  pretty  quickly. 

I  cite  theae  things  because  the  Amer 
people  have  Impressed  me  as  a  United  Stat 
Senator  with  their  awareness  of  the  world 
today,  of  the  atomic  era.  Depressions  :\ni 
wars  are  not  pagea  out  of  a  history  book: 
they  are  not  what  you  people  might  call 
period  production^.    They  are  life  today. 

The  worklngman   no  leaa   than   ttie   buai- 
nessman  and  banker  insists  on  knowing  the 
days   what   "they"— we   in   Washington- 
doing,  or  falling  to  do.  on   matters  vital 
affecting  Jobs  and  businesses.     And  I  thi 
that's  fine. 

That  being  so — that  politics  Is  not  only' 
cracker -barrel  conversation  in  America  but, 
I  dinner- table  talk  and  shop  talk  and 
of  sermons  and.   If  you  will.  ei 
a  pertinent  matter  for  yom^  sweethearta 
tllrpiii*   on  a  moonlight   night — when   tl 
start  thinking  about  a  house — and  the 
cents'  worth  of  building  materials  they 
now  buy  for  a  dollar — then  it  seems  to  mej 
that  the  motion  picture,  which  aeeks  to  mir- 
ror modern  life  and  modern   thought,  can 
well  fit  polltlca — polltica  lu  the  broad  sense— >( 
into  its  art  form 

The  motion-picture  industry  has  done 
well   on   aavaral   occaalons.    beginning 
many  yeara  ago  In  Birth  of  a  Nation.    It 
done  it  In   Wilson,   a  hiatorical   which 
as  much  a  picture  of  the  immediate 
as  it  waa  of  its  own  era.  for  its  ideas.  Ita 
sues  are  as  alive  and  compelling  today 
they  ware  in  Wilson's  day. 

I  understand  that  a  major  production 
now  contemplated  on  the  life  of   Prankb 
Rooeevelt.    I  would  not  praauma  to  give  ai 
technical  advice  to  thoaa  planning  euc;i 
picture  but  I  wold  Mb*  to  put  in  my  two- 
cents  worth  on  00a  aapaei  of  such  a 
and  that  la:  if  a  picture  la  made  of  FDR 
bla  raoiarkable  life,  the  American  people 
gotng  to  insiat  that  it  be  good. 

Speaking    not  aa  a  Democrat,  but  aa 
of  the  mllllcns  and  mililona  of 
who  loved  Pranklin  Ronaevelt.  I  tJ 
of  us — Democrat  or  Repubii 

our   Uvea  to  no  cause  greater 
or  in  algnlHeanee  or  in  chaUenge  tt 
that  cause  to  which  Franklin  Rooeevelt  gat 
hM  Ufa  and  that  la  «ha  cooae  of  dc 

There  la  certainly  room  In  this  cause 
yo(v  induatry.  an  induatry  whiefa  has 
in  cooBtlaM  waya  that  the  causa  of  Am« 
to  Ita  oaUM. 

Week  In  and  week  out  you  entice  tm  11 
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Such  a  bin  would  open  wide  the  doors  of 
nearly  every  business  In  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  thoee  agitators  who  are  skilled  in  stirring 
up  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  by  playing  up- 
on the  racial  and  religious  Intolerances  of 
employees  in  a  drive  for  recruits  for  labor 
organizations  or  radical  political  parties. 
That's  one  reason  so  many  CommunlsU  and 
certain  other  minority  group  leaders  are  al- 
ready behind  the  movement  to  put  over  the 
bUl. 

Under  this  bill,  the  employer  could  be  held 
responsible  for  the  Intolerances  of  his  em- 
ployees. For  example,  an  employer  hires  a 
perfectly  competent  and  capable  Negro  ma- 
chinist. This  is  resented  by  some  of  his  less 
tolerant  workers  and  the  employer  is  served 
with  an  ultimatum  to  get  rid  of  the  Negro 
"or  we  quit." 

He  faces  the  problem  of  either  having  trou- 
ble In  his  Dlant  or  of  violating  the  law. 

It  U  unfortunate  that  such  conditions  of 
Intolerance  and  cruelty  exist — but  they  do. 
Every  Informed  person  knove  It,  and  we  are 
not  so  naive  that  we  believe  all  employers 
are  free  from  the  Ulnt.  But  there  U  one 
thing  certain — you  can't  change  human  na- 
ture with  a  law  and  a  policeman '3  club.  It's 
been  tried  too  many  times — and  invariably 
baa  failed.     It  takes  education. 

There  are  many  racketeering  and  Com- 
munistic union  organizers  who  can  only  exist 
through  disunity  and  disorder.  Such  a  bUl 
would  play  right  into  their  hands  by  sup- 
plying them  with  a  legal  manner  of  harassing 
employers  whose  men  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Through  the  discriminatory  provisions  of 
the  bill  they  could  virtually  force  the  em- 
ployer to  hire,  when  men  were  needed,  some 
notorious  trouble -making  union  organizer 
who  soon  would  have  the  plant  in  a  virtual 
uproar  of  dissatisfaction,  well  softened  up  for 
organization  purposes. 

Why  shotild  any  Federal  or  State  bureau, 
at  the  instigation  of  agitators,  labor  or  minor- 
ity group  leaders  or  anybody  else  dictate  to 
any  private  citizen  whom  he  must  hire? 
That  kind  of  tyranny  might  go  over  In 
Russia,  but  it  to  not  the  American  way  of 
doing  things.  ^^ 

Assuming  that  even  a  moderate  FKPC  bUl 
would  have  some  merit,  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  any  legislation  which  could  tell 
an  employer  whom  he  could  hire,  whom  he 
could  lire,  and  whom  he  could  promote  Is  un- 
warranted at  thto  time.  We  have  had  enough 
of  that  type  of  legislation  to  last  fOT  a  long 
time. 

Nothing  should  be  done  which  would  In 
any  way  Interfere  with  full  production  and 
full  employment  In  Ohio  Industries.  With- 
out governmental  meddling,  thto  goal  to  In 
sight. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  anyone 
opposing  such  a  measure  will  be  sharply 
criticized  by  Communtots,  radicals,  spokes- 
men for  minority  groups  and  by  many  well- 
meaning  but  perhaps  misguided  citizens. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  dangers  of  in- 
dustrial disruption  which  are  Inherent  in 
such  a  bill  far  outweigh  its  possible  advan- 
tages and  that  it  should  not  be  passed. 
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Mr.  PHILLIFS  of  California.  Mr. 
[^Deaker.  some  days  ago  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York  I  Mr.  Butlbr]  extended 


his  remarks  in  the  Rscoiw  and  presum- 
ably quoted  from  the  Townsend  National 
Weekly.  He  expressed  misgivings  re- 
garding an  editorial  in  this  paper  and 
quoted  comments,  attributed  to  Dr. 
Townsend,  regarding  communism  and 
free  enterprise. 

I  have  no  thought  of  repeating  the 
quotatioiis.  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  know  that  many  of  us 
were  concerned,  a  year  or  more  ago,  with 
the  editorial  policies  of  that  paper,  but 
that  we  have  been  convinced  that  these 
have  returned  to  normal. 

I  was  startled  to  read  the  quotations 
included  In  the  extensions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  April  17.  I  im- 
mediately sent  for  a  copy  of  the  editorial. 
The  answer  is  readily  apparent.  The 
quotations  are  only  partial  quotations. 
They  are  picked  out  of  the  context  and 
asked  to  stand  alone,  without  their  sup- 
porting words.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  distressed  over  what 
seemed  tn  be  a  support  of  communism. 

The  ediiorial.  in  my  opinion,  was  abso- 
lutely right  when  it  said  that: 

A  dictatorial  system  under  a  benevolent 
and  all-wise  manager  woud  probably  be  the 
most  nearly  efficient  of  any  conceivable 
system. 

Who  denies  that?  It  has  been  stated 
and  restated  since  the  beginnings  of  gov- 
ernment. The  trouble  is.  of  course,  that 
no  such  government  remains  benevolent. 
We  say.  in  the  United  States,  very  prop- 
erly, that  we  will  sacrifice  some  of  the 
efficiency  of  such  managership  in  favor 
of  the  blessings  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Townsend  then  seemed  to  com- 
pare such  dictatorship  with  communism. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  Communism. 
as  practiced  today  in  the  world,  is  the 
most  arrogant,  the  most  selfish,  the  most 
stupid,  and  the  most  retrogressive  doc- 
trine ever  offered  Intelligent  people,  but 
it  is  still  dictatorship.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  should  have  con- 
cluded the  quotation,  which  was  as 
follows : 

Hence  we  think  It  safe  to  asstmie  that 
communism  developed  by  force  wUl  never 
Itmg  prevail  In  a  world  that  to  rapidly  lie- 
coming  enlightened  by  science. 

So  far  as  free  enterprise  is  concerned, 
I  can  only  quote  again  the  words  of  the 
editorial: 

Any  system  that  produces  goods  with  a 
speed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ability 
of  the  population  to  buy  and  use  to  bound 
to  collapse. 

And  again.  Dr.  Townsend  says: 
Profit,  in  the  near  futtire.  wiU  mean  profit 

for  all,  not  aggrandizement  of  the  few  at 

the  expense  of  the  many. 

Is  not  that  true?  If  It  is  not.  then 
the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  the  antimonopoly 
acts,  and  innumerable  laws  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  years  past,  and  the  gen- 
eral thinking  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, have  been  sadly  mistaken  over  the 
years.  Dr.  Townsend  continues: 
Let  us  make  that  transition — 
That  is,  from  monopoly  and  Oovem- 
ment  controls  and  OPA's  and  all  the 
children  of  tyranny,  to  free  enterprise— 
as  quickly  as  poaslble  and  avoid  a  total  col- 
lapse of  Industry  and  a  condition  of  chaos. 


And.  finally,  as  you  would  expect.  Dr. 
Townsend  concludes: 

The  first  step?  National  insurance  for  all 
a  la  the  Townsend  plan. 

I  am  only  suggesting  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  that  he  read  the  editorial 
again.     If  he  wants  to  suggest  that  it 
may  have  been  hastily  written,  and  that 
it  shows  signs  of  that  haste,  I  will  not 
have  the  heart  to  argue  the  point.    Hav- 
ing written  a  weekly  column  for  more 
than  15  years,  sometimes  under  condi- 
tions of  such  haste  that  I  held  my  mental 
fingers  crossed  until  I  read  it  again  In 
print,  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  all  men 
and  women  who  have  to  meet  deadlines. 
But  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  charge 
Dr.  Townsend  with  an  interest  in,  or  a 
desire  for,  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment than  the  one  under  which  we  now 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  United*  States 
of  America,  and  the  only  forfli  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  such  a  beneficial 
program  as  the  Townsend  plan  could  be 
put  into  operation. 

I  much  prefer  to  think  of  the  quotation 
from  the  London  magazine  known  as 
Bookshelf,  which  said  recently: 

Dr.  Francto  iSJownsend  to  one  of  tha 
greatest  thinkers  in  the  field  of  econom- 
ics •••  it  wUl  not  be  long  before  the 
entire  United  States  will  recognise  the  emi- 
nence of  the  father  of  the  Townsend  plan. 


Marshall  Pins  It  on  Stalin 
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Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
even  date: 

Mabshall  pins  It  on  Staum 
Secretary    of    State    Marshall    made    hto 
eagerly  awaited  Moscow  Conference  report  to 
the  Nation  Monday  evening  over  several  net- 
works. 

We're  sorry  to  say  we  don't  think  the  wcarla 
War  II  Chief  of  Staff  ever  wUl  be  a  baU  of 
fire  as  a  radio  speaker.  The  speech,  too, 
seemed  seriously  loaded  up  with  big  words 
and  long  sentences. 

The  only  news  In  It  was  Secretary  Marshall's 
partial  account  of  what  Stalin  told  him  when 
the  two  men  met  In  Moscow  a  few  days  ago. 
What  Stalin  said  waa  that  the  Moscow 
parley  on  a  peace  treaty  for  Germany  liad 
made  clear  the  issues  and  polnU  of  disagree- 
ment between  Russia  and  the  western 
allies,  and  that  after  a  whUe  some  kind  of 
treaty  probably  could  be  patched  up. 

The  "one  worlders"  are  grasping  at  thto 
straw  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  their  theory 
that  SUUn  to  the  salty  but  benevolent  Uncle 
Joe  of  wartime  legend. 
He  ton'l.  of  course,  and  he  never  waa. 
Marshall,  we're  glad  to  see.  doesn't  faU  for 
that  "one  world"  piece  of  wishful  thinking. 
He  rolled  out  a  blunt  and  forceful  retort  in 
hto  Monday  evening  speech  to  thto  soft  soap 
of  Stalin's, 

What  MarshaU  did  was  to  blame  the  Mos- 
cow st&lemate  on  Russia.  He  charged  the 
Russians  with  wetohlng  on  plainly  written 
agreements.  And  he  said  that  "the  patient 
to  sinking  while  the  doctors  deliberate." 
Townsend  concludes: 
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tingulshed  ciUaen  of  my  district.  He 
John  Poster  Dulles,  a  delegate  to 
recently  concluded  Moscow  Canference.1 
The  subject  matter  is  of  vital  importance, 
and  Mr.  Dulles'  oteervations  are  remark- 
ably  T^gH^^wtsif     His  statement,  as 
appeared  in  the  New  Toric  Times 
AprU  30.  1947.  Lt  as  follows: 

DtnxM'  Bvoar  to  twx  Manow  om  Mc 
or  Bh 


IN  TH  I  HOUSE  OP 

1 7ednet4aw.  AwU  M,  IM7 

Mr   C  OUDBBT.    Mr.  SpMker.  I  artoe 
la  call  jttwtign  to  the  rapoft  oC  a  dla- 


ago.  I  went  to 

,  ^«.— K«n     I  «cnt.  aa  a 

to  add  another  chapter  to  the  growing 
tory    of    bipartutan    cooperation    In    foraignj 
pollry     Wow  we  have  returned.    We  did 
go  to  Moaeow  with  great  expectations. 
came  back  with  even  leaa  than  we  had  cx- 
paatad.    We  bad  oka.  expected  much  becai 
wa  were  tackling,  for  tba  first  time,  the 
dlAcult  of  all  peace  proWama.    We  had.  how^ 
ever,  expected  three  reaolta: 

1   Increaaad  economic  and  polttleal  ualti 
in  Germany,  bow  divided  into  fMV  eampari*  I 
nanta  by  the  four  military  sonea  of  oaeu- 

pOttOB. 

S.  Agreement  in  principle  on  a  four-| 
treaty  to  keep  Germany  dtaarmed. 

3.  An  Austrian  treaty. 

The  Conference  did  not  conclude  any 
thaee  matters.     That  was  a  grave  diaaf  _ 
ment  to  ua.     It  was  a  tragedy  to  mUliooa 
Kurope  whoae  suffering  la  prolonged  becai 
the  big  powers  eannoc  agree  on  the  kind 
a  pcaice  that  they  want.     I  shall  recount 
of  our  dlAculties. 

omatAMT 

We  did  not  get  agiaement  ou  economic 
political  unity  for  Oemany  because 
Soviet  delegation  wanted  to  rebuild 
many  In  a  way  which  the  other  three  del 
tlana  thought  dangerooa  We  all  wanted 
Germany  which,  we  hoped,  would  never  a«aii 
want  to  make  war  Bui  the  United  SaH 
the  Brittah.  and  the  Trench  also  wsi.  <u 
OenMUsy  which  could  not  again  make  wi 
evaa  If  it  wanted  to. 

TiM  Soviet  leaders  were  willing  to  take 
chance  on  rebuilding  a  powerful  Gert 
which  might  again  be  a  powder  keg  in 
middle  of  Boropa.    TImS  laptwintart  a 
change  in  Soviet  iniiiaiag  alMt  tha  rot 
Cooferenoe  ol  1M5.     Then  the  Soviet  Uni 
Groat  BrtUln.  and  the   United   States 
lyaad  that  peace  would  best  be  served 
Germany  did  not  have  a  high-powered  cea| 
iral  government,  and  If  Germany  were 
nomtcally  waakawad  by  the  removal  of 
trial  planta.  pattlSBlMty  tboaa  which  cot 
readily  be  eonearmd  to  war  p 
planu.  it  waa  agnad.  would  be  taken 

to  the  Alliea.  pnnc 
I.  aa  reparations. 

PlUUTTOMS 

That   Fotadam   scheme   did    not    work 
vary  wtfl  In  helping  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  German   planta   were   taken   itpart 
.•uaalans  eculd  not  always  put  them 
again.     Even  if  they  could,  it 
bualnem    to    get    them    going    in    Ri 
Hoortag  bad  to  be  bollt  around  the 
chlnery  aiMl  power  Itaaa  and  railroad 
bad  to  be  c-^ummHtaA  with  it.    By  now. 
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raattng  on  the  railroad  sidings  between 
and  the  Soviet  authorities 
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of  tha  planu  to  wMeB  tbey  we 
under    the    Potadam    Agreeme 
TBpy   have   switched   to   taking,   aa   re; 
tMM.  Slw  gooda  which  the  Germane  mani 
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In  other  words,  we  did  not  want  all  tha 
German  agga  in  one  basket.  That  is  too  great 
a  temptation  to  dangle  before  millUnt  and 
vengeful  pereons  who  will  surely  again  be 
found  in  Germany.  Furthermore,  we  did  not 
want  a  Germany  which  would  be  a  projection 
Into  western  Europe  of  a  totalitarian  system. 

After  the  First  World  War  German  industry 
rebuilt  with  Allied  money  and  Germany 
politically  centralized  under  Allied  pres- 
sure on  the  theory  that  such  a  Germany 
would  pay  more  reparations.  Instead,  that 
centralized.  Industrial  machine  proved  to  be 
made  to  order  for  Hitler's  purposes.  It  seems 
that  history  is  trying  to  repeat  Itself. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
seek  much  reparation  from  Germany.  Their 
land  was  horribly  devastated  by  German 
armlee.  Due  to  that  and  other  causes,  Soviet 
economic  needs  are  today  very  great.  So 
Soviet  leaders  are  willing  to  take  the  risk 
which  proved  so  disastrous  after  World  War  I. 
The  Brltlah.  the  French,  and  the  United 
States  delegations  were  not  willing  to  take 
that  risk 

CONSEQUTTrCES  Or  DIVISION  Or  GnMANT 

So  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  dis- 
agreed on  the  future  of  Germany.  As  a  re- 
sult Germany  remains  economically  and  po- 
litically divided  by  eones  of  occupation.  That 
is  bad — not  Just  for  Germans  but  for  Ger- 
many's neighbors,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
the  British,  and  others.  All  of 
in  one  way  or  another,  are  injured  by 
the  preaent  state  of  German  economy. 

There  are  many  burdens  which  the  German 
people  in  Justice  ought  to  bear.  There  are 
many  burdens  which  unhappily  Germany's 
victims  must  bear.  But  there  Is  one  burden 
which  ought  not  to  be  Inflicted— that  is  the 
burden  of  incompetent  government  of  Ger- 
many by  the  victors.  No  one  of  the  four 
powers  which  today  rule  Germany  believes 
that  Ocrmana  ought  to  be  herded  Into  four 
cloeed  compartmenu.  On  the  contrary,  they 
havj  repeatedly  proclaimed  that  what  is  left 
of  Germany  ough^  to  be  politically  an.'  eco- 
nomically united.  That  does  not  happen, 
only  because  the  Allied  Government  of  Ger- 
many la  paralyied  by  lU  Internal  differences. 

a^rmans  lack  national  trtU 
Today  the  German  pe<vle  are  so  shattered 
thAt  there  Is  no  national  will.  But  such  a 
will  is  bound  to  emerge.  It  will  emerge  as 
an  ugly  thing  if  the  four-power  government 
of  Germany  perslsu  In  Inflicting  on  Germany 
that  which  they  themaelves  proclaim  to  be 
wrong. 

To  relieve  the  situation,  the  British  and 
Americans  are  trying  to  unite  their  two  zones. 
There  is  ouutanding  an  invitation   to  the 
other   Bone     to   Join   that   merger.     In   the 
meantime.  It  is  imperative  that  our  two-zone 
merger  be  a  success.    Our  Joint  area  Includes 
the  Ruhr,  which  is  the  economic  heart  of 
Europe.    Today  that  heart  U  barely  beating. 
The  situation  glvee  us  a  great  responslbUlty 
and  a  great  opportunity.     U  otir  Joint  ad- 
ministration can  pump  vitality  into  western 
Europe,  that  will  bring  about  more  compe- 
tent administration  elsewhere.    We  will  have 
achieved,  by  force  of  example,  what  we  could 
not  achieve  by  persuasion  at  Moacow. 
rorm-rown  t«eatt 
We  did  not  agree  on  a  four-power  treaty 
to  keep  Germany  disarmed.     Senator  Van- 
DENBxao  had  auggeated  such  a  treaty  nearly 
a*^   years  ago.     Secretary  Byrnes  had  sub- 
mitted a  draft  of  the  treaty  over  a  year 
ago.     It   waa   a   slngle-purpoae   treaty.     It 
was  designed  to  ahow  the  world  that,  what- 
ever else  happened,  the  four  great  powers 
would  stand  united  in  their  determination 
not  to  let  Germany  rearm.    We  thought  that 
If  that  simple  step  were  quickly  taken,  men's 
minds  would  be  freed  from  the  paralysis  of 
fear,  and  wisdom  and  Justice  would  be  mora 
apt  to  prevail. 


At  Moecow.  the  British  and  rtench  wanted 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a  treaty.  The  Soflet 
countered  with  many  proposed  riders.  Their 
effect  was  to  commit  the  parties  to  the  highly 
centralised.  Industrialized  Germany  wlilch 
the  Soviet  wanted.  While  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion professed  to  want  a  four-party  treaty, 
they  knew  that  the  conditions  they  propoeed 
would  make  such  a  treaty  Impossible.  A 
Communist  newspaper  in  Rome  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  when  it  said : 

"It  U  certain  that  Mr.  MarshaU's  propoaal. 
which  tends  to  make  the  United  States  of 
America  remain  in  the  center  of  Europe  for 
fifty-odd  years,  cannot  be  accepted  light- 
heartedly  by  any  European  power."  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Soviet  leaders  would  heave 
a  great  sigh  of  relief  if  the  United  States 
were  to  quit  Europe  and  go  home.  Then 
they  wotild  automatically  dominate  the 
whole  continent. 

The  United  States  delegation  made  clear 
that  Soviet  rejection  of  our  propoeed  four- 
power  pact  would  not,  in  fact,  end  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  people  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  Europe.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  aloof  from  conditions  which  have 
twice  involved  us  In  great  wars. 

AUSTklAN    TXEATT 

We  did  not  get  an  Austrian  treaty  al- 
though at  times  we  seemed  close  to  it.  The 
Soviet  delegation  wanted  Yugoslavia  to  get 
an  important  slice  of  Austrian  territory  and 
to  get  S150,000,000  from  Austria  by  way  of 
reparation.  But  the  most  debated  clauses 
were  the  economic  clauses.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation wanted  economic  provisions  which, 
as  Secretary  Marshall  put  it,  would  have 
made  Austria  a  puppet  state.  They  de- 
manded ownership  of  the  most  important 
part  of  Austrian  economy  and  the  right  to 
operate  it  free  from  the  contrcds  of  Austrian 
law.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  make 
much  of  Austria  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  claim  derived  from  a  prior 
agreement  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  Uke 
over,  as  reparations,  German  external  assets 
In  eastern  Europe.  Including  German  ex- 
ternal assets  In  the  eastern  part  of  Austria, 
which  the  Soviet  Army  occupies.  There  was. 
however,  at  Moecow,  much  dispute  as  to 
what  were  really  "German"  asseU.  When, 
In  1938.  Germany  had  seized  Austria.  Ger- 
man Interests  proceeded  to  take  over  a  great 
part  of  lu  economy.  The  Austrian  owners, 
many  of  them  Jewish,  were  coerced  into 
selling  their  property,  UsuaUy  they  got 
only  a  nominal  price. 

The  Allies,  Including  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
at  London  In  January  1943  and  again  at 
Moscow  In  October  1943  taken  the  position 
that  they  would  regard  such  German  actt 
as  null  and  void.  However,  the  Soviet  Union 
now  InslsU  that,  even  when  the  Germans 
had  acquired  such  Austrian  asseu  by  duress, 
the  aaseU  should  not  be  restored,  but  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 

legitimate    heir   to   all    so-called    "German 

The  resvilt,  we  estimated,  would  have  been 
to  leave  the  Austrian  state  a  shell  from 
which  the  Soviet  would  have  picked  the  ker- 
nel. There  would  not  be  that  "free  and  In- 
dependent" Austria  which  had  been  pledged 
by  the  Moacow  Declaration  of  October  1943. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  United  States 
delegation  did  not  accept  the  only  kind  of  a 
treaty  to  which  the  Soviet  would  agree. 

We  did,  however,  arrange  for  further  study 
of  the  facu  by  a  foiu-power  commission 
which  will  operate  from  Vienna.  We  hoped 
that  lU  findings  will  make  possible  an  early 
treaty.  If  that  does  not  happen,  then  we 
aald  that  the  future  of  Austria  should  be 
put  before  the  next  September  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  felt  that  differences  among  the  four 
Allies  ought  not  Indefinitely  prevent  Austria 
from  recovering  her  independence  and  free- 


dom from  the  burdens  of  military  occupa- 
tion. 

DETSLOPMCNT  OT  XTIflTSD  STATU  POUCIES 

For  the  reasons  given,  we  came  home  with 
virtually  no  agreemenU.  However,  we  did 
not  come  home  empty-handed.  Neither  did 
we  come  home  discouraged. 

We  did  not  come  home  empty-handed  be- 
cause at  Moscow  we  worked  out  policies 
which  can  be  of  tremendous  value  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time  In  Its  history,  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Exirope.  it 
Is  imperative  that  we  have  clear-cut  policies. 
We  need  to  know  our  own  mind.  Also,  the 
peoples  of  Europe  are  entitled  to  know  our 
Intentions,  so  that  they  can  Judge  them. 

Moscow  was  a  splendid  testing  ground  for 
the  development  of  concrete  policies.  When 
we  discussed  there  the  political  future  of 
Germany,  we  had  to  make  clear  what  democ- 
racy meant  to  us  In  terms  of  human  rlghU. 
Also,  we  had  to  spell  out  the  political  proc- 
esses through  which  men  can  combine  for 
the  common  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  their  personal  freedoms. 

When  we  debated  the  economic  future  of 
Germany,  we  suggested  practical  ways  where- 
by the  peoples  of  Etirope  can  use  their  asseU 
to  greater  advantage.  We  propoeed  that 
great  industrial  centers  like  those  of  the 
Ruhr  and  upper  Silesia  should  not  be  op- 
erated merely  as  national  asseU,  but  as  as- 
seu  which  would  serve  many  people  in  dif- 
ferent nations. 

We  suggested  that  they  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  some  over-all  European  body, 
such  as  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
set  up  by  the  United  Nations.  It  would  be 
the  Job  of  that  conunlssion  to  assure  that 
the  resources  of  the  Rtihr,  for  example, 
would  be  shared  on  fair  terms  both  by  Ger- 
mans and  by  Germany's  neighbors  and  not 
be  an  economic  club  In  the  hands  ol  Ger- 
many. 

As  we  studied  the  problem  of  ©ermany  In 
lU  European  setting,  we  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  there  Is  no  economic 
solution  along  purely  national  lines.  In- 
creased economic  imity  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  Europe. 

In  our  opinion,  theae  statemenU  of  Amer- 
ican position  wUl  constitute  an  aaaet  of  We- 
mendous  value  to  the  future.  They  wUl  give 
content  and  cohesion  to  our  own  foreign 
policy.  It  was  slgnlflcant  that  they  were 
developed  under  conditions  which  drew  to- 
gether, on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  top  repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  State  Department,  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  of  the  United  Statea 
Army  in  Germany.  The  poeitione  we  took 
will  show  the  world  that  we  have  ideas  and 
Ideals  and  not  merely  dollars.  Also,  the 
peoples  of  Europe  will  see  that  while  we  have 
European  policies,  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
policies  which  we  would  or  we  could  impose 
from  without.  What  we  want  for  Europe 
can  happen  only  If  the  peoples  ot  Europe 
want  it  for  themselves. 

ntANCO-AMXXICAN  RKLATION8 

Another  gain  from  the  Conference  was  the 

establishment  of  closer  relations  with  Prance. 
Franco-American  relations  have  been  be- 
devUed  for  several  years  by  a  succession  of 
irrltotions.  At  Moecow,  we  cleared  away 
much  mistmderstanding.  It  became  plain 
that  the  American  and  the  French  nations 
today  stand  together  for  the  basic  rlghU  of 
man  Just  as  they  have  stood  together  for 
150  years.  Our  relaUons  with  the  British 
continued  intimate  and  cordial.  On  all  Tltal 
matters,  the  British,  the  French  and  ouraelvea 
came  to  sUnUar  conclusions.  That  waa  not 
because  our  positions  were  concerted  in  ad- 
vance. They  were  not.  We  thotight  along 
similar  lines  because  we  have  a  similar  spir- 
itiua  and  political  backgrotmd. 
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stand  what  our  policiea  really  are  and 
they  work,   then   I   am  confident  that 
polleles  wUl  be  so  welcomed  that  tbe 
tradletary  poUelea  at  the  Soviet  Onion 
give  way  before  our  own. 

Fbur-power  unity  could  then  become 
soltd  reality  That  is  a  result  devoutly 
be  hoped  for  It  to  good  to  have  tnc 
unity  between  the  British,  tbe  French. 
uuraelvee.  But  that  la  not  good  enough, 
all  want  fotir-power  unity  wbenever  it  can 
obtained  as  a  reality,  not  ss  s  sham. 

It  was  soiawht  of  an  ordeal  to  havp 
these  7  wsafea  In  uneaaalnc  nagotla       i 
Moaeow      It  was  particularly  hard   becai 
we   never   had   the    lift   which   cooMe 
aebievtng   agreement.     There  is  a   tender 
under  siKh  conditions  to  become  impati 
and  either  agree  merely  to  break  the 
notony  or  oowm  hoaaa  before  the  poefftbillt 
of  genulna  acraanMat  sre  fully  exhausted.  I 
I  think  that  tho  United  States  dele^stl 
held  to  s  steady  course.     That  wss  it 
due   to   the   calm   yet  strong   leader^ hp 
Secretary  Marshall.    Alao.  we  were  su^aii 
by  a  sense  of  unity  st  home.     The  Mm 
praas  and   radio   featured   minor  def<>ct 
and  dangerously  magnified  them  out  ot 
proportion  to  their  reality.    They  gave  t» 
own  pai^ile.  and  some  other*,   the   im|: 
Sim  that  behind  the  United  States  dcU 
tla«  was  an  American  people  who  were  va 
lating  and  were  divided.    Aa  far  as  the  Ui 
States  delegation  was  concerned,  we 
better.     We  knew  that  the  American 
were  solidly   backing   poalUve  forelgu 
cias  which  would   bullU  peitce  ou   lU 
tasted  foundation,  the  foiuidation  of  ht 
liberty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  MOKTH  CAaOLIKA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIl 

Wedne.ndav.  April  30.  1947 

Mr.   REDDEN.      Mr.   Speaker.   un< 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
Ricoiio.  I  include  the  followtng  editoi 
appearing   in   anoky   Mountain   Til 
Bryson  City.  N.  C: 

IM   EDUCATION 


Now  before  the  United  Sutes  Senate  la 
S.  472.  bipartlaan-aponaored  and  int 
by  Senator  Tavt.  of  Ohio,  which  provi«l 
follows : 

1.  Authorises  Federal   funde  up  to 
000.000  a  yaar  to  assist  public  schools  In 
iieediaat  States. 

2.  Apportions  these  funds  on  the  '  i^ls 
need  determined  by  the  number  ot  -uuc 
ADd  the  waaltb  of  a  State. 

3.  Ouarantees   that   every   child    in 
school  diatrtct  of  every  State  shall  hai 
ieast  a  OAO-par-yMr  education. 

4.  Oiiarantaw  local  control  of  the  pul 
schooL-i 

5.  Provides  for  fair  distribution  of  the 
eral  ftinds  in  the  educstton  of  minority 

Now  we  have  always  deplored  the  sf 
of  Federal  funda.  <rften  needleaaly  and 
grant  waata  and  IneOclency     Too.  wf 
always  opfpoaed  Federal  ski  for  educ>>'  kh 
cause  it  usually  carried  with  it  the 
Federal  oontytd.     This  we  felt  could 
meet  the  varied  needa  ot  o*'r  States  and 
communities 

Tbe  preaent  bill,  however.  Mems  cur 
theae  defecu.  ITnder  these  condltiona 
favor  Federal  aid  for  education,  being  of  | 
optatan  timt  tbe  puWIc  welfare  of  this 
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the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Far  East. 
The  biography  follows: 

QujaxNO — Symbol  or  Filipino  Gujitnsss 

(By  Olosdsdo  M.  Yap.  editor  and  publisher 

of  Bataan) 

One  of  the  most  colorful  characters  in  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  Philippines  Is 
Elpldlo  Qulrino.  Vice  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  concurrently  SecreUry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  meteoric  rise  from  obscurity 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  enviable  records 
in  modern  political  history. 

Acclaimed  as  a  lawyer  of  great  distinction. 
able  orator,  eminent  and  far-sighted  legisla- 
tor, and  above  all.  an  economist  of  vision  and 
analytical  mind,  Quirino's  life  is  full  of  ad- 
versities. Uials,  and  privations.  Like  Presi- 
dent Roxas.  he  Is  a  product  of  the  American- 
patterned  public-school  system  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Like  many  of  the  great  American 
leaders.  Quirlno  is  a  self-made  man. 

Summing  up  his  interpretation  of  Amerl- 
can-Phlllppiue  relations  at  this  crucial  stage 
In  world  uncertainty.  Quirlno  stated  that 
"happily.  Filipino  bonds  with  America  are 
infinitely  stronger  today  than  they  had  ever 
been.  American  concern  for  fae  future  of 
the  Philippines  was  never  more  truly  felt  and 
more  genuine." 

TAUGHT  SCHOOL  AT   IS. 

He  was  born  on  November  16.  1880.  In 
Vlgan.  Ilocos  Bur — the  third  among  nine  chil- 
dren of  Don  Mariano  Quirlno  and  Gregoria 
Rivera.  So  hard  was  the  life  of  his  family 
that  when  he  was  15,  he  taught  in  one  of 
the  barrio  schools  of  his  home  town.  His 
teaching  experience  gave  him  a  grasp  of 
fundamental  school  problems,  making  him 
an  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  public- 
school  system  in  the  Islands.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly his  Insight  Into  the  educational 
needs  of  his  people  that  prompted  him  to 
fight  m  the  halls  of  the  Philippine  Congress 
for  legislation  designed  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational standards  of  his  country. 

At  the  age  of  18.  he  left  the  barrio  school 
and  went  to  Manila,  where  he  enrolled  In  the 
Manila  High  School.  He  supported  himself 
by  sketching  and  Illustrating  for  several  pub- 
lications and  by  doing  clerical  work  in  the 
government.  It  was  in  the  high  school  that 
he  learned  the  rules  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate, heading  the  Cryptia  Debating  Club 
which  was  the  opposing  group  to  the  Rizal 
Debating  Society  led  by  Manuel  Roxas,  now 
President  of  the  Philippines. 

Graduating  In  April  1911,  he  enrolled  In 
the  College  of  Law,  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  won  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  Itws 
In  March  1915.  and  passed  the  Philippine  bar 
in  the  same  year.  In  1921.  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  China.  In  1934.  as  a  member  of  the  last 
Philippine  inde{>endence  mission,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

WAS  QtnZON'S  SZCRETAaT 

Upon  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  served  as  a 
law  clerk  in  the  (^ce  of  the  Philippine  com- 
mission. Because  of  his  eminently  satisfac- 
tory record  in  this  post,  he  was  selected  as 
secretary  to  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  Prom  then 
on,  he  established  a  relationship  with  Quezon 
which  the  years  did  not  change  or  destroy, 
but  enriched.  It  was  a  relationship  based  on 
muttial  trust,  confidence,  and  affection. 

After  serving  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Quezon 
for  2  years.  Quirlno  resigned  in  1919  to  latmch 
his  candidacy  for  membership  In  the  lower 
house  of  the  Philippine  Legislature.  He  won 
and  served  as  Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  Ilocos  Sur.  In  1921.  he  became  a 
delegate  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  International  Bar  Conference  in  Peking. 
China. 

Believing  that  his  sphere  of  activity  as  a 
represenutive  was  too  limited,  he  latmched 
his  candidacy  for  the  Senate  In  1922.  He  was 
defeated.    But  in  I92d  he  tried  again  and 


was  elected  as  Senator  from  the  First  Sen- 
atorial District.  He  served  in  the  Senate 
continuously  thereafter  tmtll  he  became  a 
delegate  to  the  Philippine  Constitutional 
Conventioii. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. Quirlno  was  the  Senate  majority  floor 
leader.  He  was  ranking  member  ot  the  last 
Philippine  independence  mission  to  the 
United  States  beaded  by  the  late  Manuel  L. 
Quezon  which  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Tydlngs-McDufBe  Independence  Law  in  1934. 
As  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion he  was  responsible  for  breaking  the 
long  deadlock  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
constitution  being  drafted  was  also  going  to 
become  the  constitution  of  the  Philippine 
Republic.  Qulrino  advocated  that  tbe 
matter  be  left  to  the  people  and  the  leaders 
of  the  new  republic. 

H£LO  MAKT  CABINET  POSTS 

Resigning  from  his  active  legislative  port- 
folio, he  served  as  Secretarj-  of  Finance  un- 
der Governor-General  Prank  Murphy.  1934- 
35,  and  was  the  first  Secretary  of  Finance 
under  the  Commonwealth  Government  from 
1935  to  1936.  During  1936  to  1938,  he  wa« 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  While  in  the  Cab- 
inet, he  was  chairman  of  the  National  In- 
formaUon  Board,  the  National  Relief  Board 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Philippines 
Charity  Sweepstakes. 

As  Secretary  of  Finance,  he  advocated  tho 
creation  of  the  National  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment   Board    and    the    National    Economic 
Council.    As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  ad- 
vocated the  conversion  of  several  barrios  into 
municipalities  and  municipalities  into  cities. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
National  Information  and  Radio  Boards  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  18,000,000  Filipinos 
what  the  Government  is  doing,  and  what  Its 
problems  are,  and  how  they  are  being  solved. 
Before  his  return  to  the  Senate  in  1941. 
Quirlno  was  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Bank:  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Envelopment  Co.  and  several  of 
it*  subsidiaries.    At  intervals,  while  not  serv- 
ing the  Government  in  any  official  capacity, 
he  practiced  law  and  taught  in  varioxis  col- 
leges and  universities  in  ManUa.     He   was 
dean  of  the  Adamson  College  of  Law  before 
his  election  to  the  senate  in  1941.     On  the 
eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Quirlno  was 
elected  senator-at-large,  and  upon  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Philippines  In  1945,  he  was 
elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate,  while  Manuel  Roxas  was  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

From  the  foregoing  backgroimd  events  of 
his  colorful  life,  it  is  clear  that  several  lac- 
tors  merged  to  make  Quh-ino  what  he  is  to- 
day. Even  as  a  student  he  had  displayed  grit 
and  perseverance  In  the  face  of  hardships. 
He  decided  to  attain  a  goal,  and  he  bent  all 
his  efforts  to  it.  His  enviable  accomplish- 
ments as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
infant  Republic,  which  Included  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  various  treaties  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  may  be 
attributed  to  his  simple  formula  of  never 
flinching  from  hardship  and  danger;  of  nev- 
er  disdaining  to  undergo  the  sacrifices  called 
for  by  the  poverty  of  his  origin. 

NXVXS  SULKY,  NZVKk   PBOtH) 

Quirlno  is  a  fighter.  His  political  adver- 
saries readily  admit  that  their  definite  ex- 
tinction from  politics  is  due  to  the  hard- 
hitting, uncompromising  fighting  spirit  of 
the  Philippine  Republics  first  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  does  not  admit  any  com- 
promise. As  a  politicUn,  he  has  had  his 
defeats  and  triumphs.  But  In  defeat  he  U 
never  sulky:  in  triumph  he  is  never  proud. 

In  all  his  activitlee  aa  a  public  official  one 
mark  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  It  is  that  the 
the  escutcheon  of  his  name  has  suffered  no 
blot  nor  blemish,  even  during  those  critical 


days  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the 
Philippines.  For  three  years  and  a  half  of  the 
Japanese  domination  of  the  ialands,  Quirlno 
consistently  refused  to  accept  any  position 
under  the  puppet  government.  No  one  csn 
point  to  his  political  career  the  finger  of 
scorn  or  contempt.  HU  official  and  private 
transactions  are  above  any  reproach,  his 
honesty  l>eyond  question,  and  his  integrity 
without  sUln.  To  him  public  ofQce  Is  a  pub- 
lic Uust.  So  binding  upon  him  is  this  con- 
sideration that  he  would  not  even  dare  prac- 
tice his  profession  as  long  as  he  Is  in  the 
Government  service  because  he  does  not  want 
his  professional  duties  to  Interfere  or  to  con- 
flict with  his  duties  to  the  pubUc. 

Elpldlo  Qulrino  married  Allda  Syqula  on 
January  16.  1921.  They  had  five  children. 
As  revenge  for  his  consistent  refusal  to  ac- 
cept any  position  offered  him  by  the  Japa- 
nese military  command  during  the  regime  of 
the  puppet  government  In  the  Islands,  his 
wife  and  three  of  his  children  were  mss- 
sacred  by  the  Japanese  In  his  presence  dur- 
ing the  slaughter  of  Manila  In  Febniary  1946. 
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Wednesday.  April  30.  1947 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
able  and  learned  presentation  of  the 
labor-management  problem  was  made 
by  Hon.  B.  A  Lynch,  of  Blytheville.  Ark., 
before  the  Blytheville  Rotary  Club  on 
April  10.  1947.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  Is  a 
past  president  of  the  Arkansas  Bankers 
Association,  has  given  this  most  impor- 
tant issue  painstaking  and  thorough 
study  and  his  speech  deserves  careful 
attention  and  earnest  consideration  of 
the  Congress: 

As  a  preface  to  the  remarks  that  I  am 
about  to  make,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  am  not  antUabor  tmlon.  I  feel  that  latwr 
unions  have  their  place  In  the  economic 
set-up  and  that  It  Is  necessary  to  have  unions 
in  order  that  the  worklngman  may  receive 
Just  compensation  and  reasonable  working 
conditions. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a 
modern  version  of  an  ancient  vice— a  vice 
which  throughout  the  centuries  of  man's 
existence  has  caused  perhaps  more  misery, 
more  suffering,  more  blood  letting  than  any 
other.  I  am  going  to  remind  you  of  condi- 
tions we  face  today,  and  consequences  which 
threaten  us  tomorrow,  as  a  result  of  evil 
and  Irresponsible  lust  for  power  on  the  part 
of  scheming  and  unscrupulous  men. 

Ltist  for  power  is  by  no  means  In  Itself  a 
new  sin  Genghis  Khan  and  his  generals  had 
It  so  strongly  that  they  put  the  Oriental 
world  to  the  torch  to  satisfy  their  craving. 
Caesar  had  It.  Al  Capone  had  It.  Hitler  and 
his  Nails  had  It  and  would  gladly  have  en- 
slaved you  and  me.  starved  us  or  tortured  us 
to  insanity  or  death  to  satlily  their  phobU 
for  domination. 

As  we  examine  history's  record  of  power- 
mad  individuals  and  groups,  we  find  two 
points  of  similarity  which  apply  in  every 
case.  First,  lust  for  power  feeds  on  the  at- 
tainment of  power  and  quickly  becomes  in- 
satiable. Second,  man  has  always,  at  somo 
point,  been  forced  to  overthrow  those  who 
would  oppress  him.  and  the  longer  he  baa 
waited  the  more  difficult  and  bloody  has  beea 
his  ]ob. 
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guvaiitnant  wberota  tboy  ara  prlvtlafpad  to 
anaka  their  own  lawa.  oollaet  tbalr  own  trlb- 
itta.  extend  or  deny  to  aay  imbfXual  crafta- 
ntan  the  riRht  to  work,  and  pMblab  without 
lury  trial  any  citlaen  of  their  realm  who  lB« 
cijra  tbalr  diapleaaure. 

Under  such  a  syatem  the  vatiatod  "rlghta 
U>  atrlka"  hsaomia  tba  right  of  a  few  profaa- 
sional  labor  ■HaopoMata  to  order  tena 
pvan  hundra<to  of  thouaanda  of  American  cltl- 
Mua  to  quit  work  whether  they  wiah  to  or  I 
not,  UMlar  penalty  of  pamument  expui.'«ton 
rrooB  tba  tnde  through  which  they  earn  i  tteir 
livelihood. 

Under  aueh  a  syatem  the  individual  worker 
is  no  longer  a  free  man.  He  la  no  kwger  a 
man  who  can  make  hia  own  decisions,  who 
can  decide  where  he  wanta  to  work,  for  whom. 
and  for  bow  mueb.  He  is  no  longer  a  man 
wbo  by  worklnc  harder  and  more  skiillully 
may  hope  to  atfaance  above  the  level  of  tbo 
leaa  ambttioba.  Ba  becumea  not  an  Indivi- 
dual, but  merely  the  one  one-thousandth 4 
fraction  of  a  gr^up  of  *  thouaand  workera. 
He  ki  toM  how  many  bricks  he  can  lay  In  onoj 
day.  or  how  many  feet  of  concrete  he 
pour,  and  woe  to  him  who  darea  to  give 
beat  to  his  Job  If  hia  best  la  more  than  tt 
lulaa  allow. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  extrei 
to  which  such  tyranny  can  go.  I  refer  you 
a  mandate  of  the  American  Paderatton 
MtBlcians.  The  mandate  pruvldea  that  If 
profaaalonal  mualclan  Is  offered  a  )ob  In 
rlty  other  than  that  In  which  he  la  wort 
he  mUBt  wait  up  to  6  months  before 
unioti  will  permit  him  to  move.  If  he  shot 
make  the  aiiatake  of  accepting  a  better 
in  another  locality  without  written  per 
•ion.  he  may  be  permanently  barred  fr 
again  earning  hia  living  in  hia  choaen  field. 
On  imkm  orders  he  may  be  tinned  from 
radio  stations,  from  public  s«idltorlums.  from 
coooart  halla.  and  even  from  hotel  orchaa*! 
traa. 

Let  ma  ahow  you  how  such  s  system 
be  reflected  In  cosU.     A  few  days  ago.  in 
of  our  southern  dtiaa.  a  publlc-vrelfare 
kougbt  to  produce  a  series  of  four  short  ra 
annciuncementn  In  tranacrlbed  form.     They  J 
wantod  to  open  aaeb  of  tboae  (our  annoui 
oMBta  with  a  fi«  aaaenda  of  music, 
radio  station  which  waa  to  make  the  ti 
script  ions    offered    to    contribute    lU    or 
vrltbout  charge.     A  church  organlat  offf 
to  play  the  nacaaaary  bara  without  char 
But  the  owner  of  the  radio  station  oould 
dilow  the  chiurh  organlat  to  enter  hl.«  t>t\ 
under  penalty  of  a  strike  which  would  hai 
taken  him  off  the  air.     Union  rulea  provt 
that  the  fee  for  leaa  than  8  mlnutca  of  mv 
with  the  mualclau  on  the  premlaaa  for  a  u 
plapaad  ttma  of  laaa  than  SO  mlnutea.  shoult 
be  1104. 

Parhapa  you  don't  make  transcriptions 
employ  organlata.  Perhapa  you  dun  t  ei 
Ilka  radio  stations.  But  ynu  do  rmi 
plUBibara  or  alactrlclana  liow  and  than, 
do  rtapand  on  rallroada  and  trucks  and 
Una  raflneriaa.  And  I  toy  to  you  tbat 
(uncer  which  la  sating  at  tba  baart  of  knm* 
lean  mdustry  today  will  take  you  and  i 
itaauiuuon  with  It  unlaaa  wa  aaaart 
aelvaa  whila  ihara  la  ytt  itana.  I  aay  to 
thai  Uia  right  uf  a  OMia  to  vorh  la  waott  i 
than  tha  right  t>f  alabor  baion  tooall  a  atitki 
I  sa)  to  you  tbat  the  spirit  and  nrtginai  m« 
ing  of  Xhm  Mbtloal  Bill  of  Righta  u  mt 

tmf  grauy  of  atUoana  attaaapta  to 
Miil*r  than  our  Oovariunant  it  la  Mgii 
tba  raat  of  tia  put  tbat  group  In  Ita 

Wa  bbva  aaaa  tbat  happen  before.  Wa  < 
•aw  Mg  buainaai  bieDit  too  powacful 
tba  fooi  of  tba  taat  of  ua.  Wa  put  It  In  II 
piaoa  wHb  tlw  iiwbiia  AaUtruat  Act.  Ta 
tba  aaaaiopoMM  of  Mg  buateiaaa  at  Ita 
tuaa  wofal  war*  ehilda  play  aa  aoanpatod 
tba  toonopallaa  which  the  lortla  of  taibor  hai 
altotoad  through  the  technique  they  rvft 
to  aa  "tndtwtry.wlda  bargaining  "    If  ai 


:turera  ol  automo- 

thay  ara  lub- 

lary  sentences.    Tat 

ting  to  our  present 

itloua.  for  automo- 

to  get  together  ai  id 

lor  automol)lla  labor. 

by  denying  auto- 

mtil  their  damanca 

|n  such  a  altuatlont 

a  situation  which 
rumcnt   Itself   shall 

itlroad  may  chargt- 

len  permits  a  labor 
Iroada  of  the  entire 

lall  pay  their  work- 
i  ahall  be  employed 
I  jobs  each  vforkman 

ind  the  terms  and 
leach  workman  may 

since  today'a  labor 
statute  txx>ks  when 

en  discussing  were 

to  you  and  ma  as 
It   that   was   before 

&n  to  fped  80  raven- 
int  of  power.  That 
I  had  bacoma  Inaatl- 
the   standard 

uae  you  and  me  aa 
>u  and  ma  and  the 

of  cars,  or  of  rall- 

.>I1bU  seek  to  make 
lief  that  a  manuf  ac- 
f.  or  even  the  Gov* 
to  their  demands. 
>rt  which  we  in  thU 

luae  of  the  labor 
with  our  Indlvid- 

idlvldual  expoaura. 

our  discomforta  of 

inera  of  greater  dia- 

we  Join  together. 

U-thlnklng    citizens 

to    bring    an    end 

ilpa  which  surround 

Itia  la  ao  naive  aa  to 
lould  adjourn  wlth- 
leglslation  wa  could 
relatively  good  l>e- 
Certalnly  the  tre- 
ated by  the  CIO  and 
Drk  In  tha  South  do 
fervor  for  axpamakm 
|On  the  other  hand, 
that  the  captalna 
until  they  can 
we   may   hlra.   how 
lat  amount  of  work 
we  may  and  may 
ftt   be  tatlaned  until 
"  untU  avary  ln« 
Itb  them  on  an  In* 
[until  tha  taohnlqua 
It  la  so  renned  und 
iple,   truck   driver* 
handling  cotton  for 
Iticts    for    manufae* 
igreaamen  and  Bana* 

bills 

Iscuss  with  you  fully 

ItiM  nf  thla  mattar 

practice  alraady  so 

or  a  bualnaaa  csn 

knaaa  through  aym* 

>na  In  no  way  aaao« 

lar  quaatlon  in  eon* 

an  organiaar  aaeki 

faas  of  your  gnwary 

I  union.  It  la  tntlraly 

ti  tha  trtMli  irttora' 

Ka  daiiTartaa  to  yoar 

fiva  In. 

aueh   unjust  and 

llgalnat  which  the  ln« 

legal  dtfaaaa  tindai 

la  laaat  of  thMb  la 

through  which  « 
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bualnaaa  aaay  ba  brought  to  bankruptcy  whtla 
two  unloaa  Bflli^  o^ar  tha  one  queatlou  of 
which  shall  ba  boas.  You  have  recently  seen 
a  prima  and  much  publlctBed  example  of 
such  a  atrlka  In  the  film  studioa  of  Holly- 
wood. Hera  haada  were  cracked,  property 
waa  daatroyed.  thouaaiula  of  employees  were 
praveatad  from  working,  and  mllliona  of  dol- 
lars were  loat  to  the  studioa  while  two  rela- 
tively BBlnor  uniona  fought  with  each  other. 
not  over  wagaa  or  houra  or  conditions  of 
work,  but  over  which  should  control  the 
workmen  building  certain  scenery  (or  sound 
stages.  Ihe  principle  Involved  la  exactly  the 
same  aa  though  your  drug  store  were  closed 
down  by  picket  llnea  while  the  pharmaclsta' 
union  and  the  clerks'  union  threw  brides  at 
each  other  over  whether  or  not  your  pharma- 
cist or  your  counter  clerk  should  have  the 
exclualve  right  to  sell  bottles  of  patent  medl- 
cinea. 

What  can  you  and  I  do  about  this?  What 
positive  action  can  we  take?  What  effeclive 
resisunce  can  are,  as  individuals,  put  up 
against  huge  Nstion-arlde  monopolies  which 
oparato  within  the  law  and.  therefore,  with 
tba  aupport  of  the  courts  and  law-enforce- 
ment agencle-i  of  the  land?  Our  poBltlon  un- 
der such  clrcumstancea  Is  difficult,  but  it  is 
by  no  meana  hopeleaa.  For  we  are  the  peo- 
ple who  can  change  the  law.  We.  as  average 
Americans,  are  the  people  who  can  say.  and 
see  to  It.  that  there  shall  no  longer  be  one 
ret  of  laws  for  us,  and  an  entirely  different 
set  of  laws  for  the  professional  practitioners 
of  labor.  We  can  Insist  that  the  right  to 
work  be  reatored  to  every  American,  that 
unwilling  and  involuntary  taxation  and 
tribute  shall  no  longer  be  exacted  as  a  con- 
dition of  emplojrment.  that  labor  monopolies 
of  vital  industries  shall  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  that  written  contracts  between  workers 
and  emi^oyers  shall  no  longer  be  binding 
upon  employers  alone.  We  can  insist.  In 
short,  thst  the  beneflta  and  privileges  of 
democratic  government  be  restored  to  all 
Americana  alike. 

In  Washington  today  are  men  whom  we 
have  sent  there,  among  other  things,  to  cast 
cur  vote  on  thla  particular  problem.  It  Is 
your  Job  and  mine,  as  Individuals,  to  see  that 
they  know  how  we  feel,  that  they  know  how 
our  friends  feel,  and  that  their  votes  reflect 
the  win  of  the  majority  rather  than  the 
pressure  of  the  privileged.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  there  are  half  a  dozen  men  in  this  room 
who  have  told  a  Senator  or  Representative 
from  this  State,  either  orally  or  In  writing. 
how  they  feel  on  this  question.  I  doubt 
that  there  are  two  of  us  who  have  celled 
on  even  our  cloaest  frienda  to  express  them- 
selves to  those  who  represent  them.  This  Is 
exactly  the  situation  which  contributes  most 
to  our  danger.  It  Is  exactly  the  situation 
which  the  bosses  of  -big  labor"  counted 
upon  when  they  let  the  steel  industry  and 
tba  ooal  mlnaa  and  the  gaaoline  reflnertea 
operate  amoothly  during  this  period  of  legls* 
lativa  crlaia.  All  that  you  and  I  need  do  to 
make  poaalbia  at  ill  further  and  atlll  mora 
Dffenalvt  encroachmfnta  la  to  continue  ei- 
Bctly  what  wa  ara  now  doing. 

Cuaatng  John  Lawla  or  Dan  TnbUi  among 
ouraalvaa  may  ba  an  tutartalning  paatlme 
m%  It  will  not  g«t  rMUIU.  8pa«ehaa  Itka  thU 
itn't  do  It.  Thara  la  ciia  ihing,  and  ona 
(miy,  that  wlU-puattixe  action  in  the  form 
of  writlan  damauda  upon  thoaa  whom  w« 
bava  alMUd  to  handla  tUU  mattar.  May 
X  urga  upon  you  that  b«ror«  thU  day  baa 
paaaad  you  dispatch  your  own  masaaga  by 
wlra  or  teltor.  May  X  urga  that  aa  laadart 
ol  thla  eommtmlty  you  acoapt  tha  raapon* 
•iblllty  for  aaalug  that  a  minimum  of  10  of 
your  frtanda  alao  axpraaa  thamaalvaa  in 
wriung.  J<ay  I  bag.  In  tha  nama  ct  tha 
praaarvailon  of  your  indepandanoa  and  tba 
futuva  of  thla  Matlon,  that  you  pledge  a 
aoiaam  oath  to  fullUl  thu  simple  but  vital 
reaponstblllty. 
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At  aomc  point  you  and  I,  aa  bato  otbar 
men  lu  other  tlmaa,  shall  be  f oread  to  over- 
throw those  who  would  oppreaa  \u.  Wa 
shall  find,  as  others  have  fotwd,  thht  the 
longer  vre  wait  the  more  difficult  will  l)e  our 
Job.  A  matter  of  letters  today  may  grow 
into  a  matter  of  Uvea  tomorrow.  It,  la  a 
Job  which  inevitably  you  and  I  must;  do— 
a  Job  which  will  never  be  easier  than  today. 
I  have  accepted  my  part  of  It.  I  earnestly 
plead  that  you  accept  yours. 


House  Joint  Retointion  153 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  laissiSfcipFi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
days  I  have  watched  gallons  of  crocodile 
tears  flowing  down  the  aLsIes  of  this 
House  and  into  this  well— shed  over  the 
pitiful  plight  of  those  unfortunates 
across  the  waters,  half  of  whom  only 
3  years  ago  were  running  bayonets 
through  the  bellies  of  good  Amerlctin 
.soldiers:  As  previously  stated  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  RAmoif,  about 
80  years  ago  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Sherman  marched  through  the  South- 
land pillaging,  burning,  and  destroying 
everything  in  his  wake.  The  South  f(?lt 
the  cruel  hand  of  total  war  in  its  f^ght 
for  independence  the  same  as  these  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  but  the  only  thing  in  the 
form  of  relief  that  was  sent  south  was 
a  burtteli  of  carpetbaggers  who  came  down 
and  relieved  our  people  of  what  little 
they  h^d  left.  And  yet  these  people  lit- 
erally Deat  their  guns  into  plowshares 
and  plowed  the  earth  with  milk  cows, 
saddle  horses,  and  anything  they  could 
get  strong  enough  to  pull  a  plow.  Tliey 
used  their  resouices  at  hand,  and  they 
did  not  starve,  and  today  we  nnd  our 
stanchest  advocates  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  in  the  South. 

No.  I  cannot  reconcile  this  sending  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers* money  on  an  overseas  Joy  ride 
and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  pay  i.he 
terminal- leave  bonds  of  our  soldiers  in 
cash;  I  cannot  reconcile  the  sending  of 
these  millions  overseas  and  at  the  same 
time  cutting  In  half  appropriations  for 
our  own  Interior  development;  I  caniwt 
reconcile  the  sending  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  fertlllter  overseas  when  our  cwn 
farmers  are  crying  for  fertillBer  «lth 
which  to  make  their  crops  to  feed  Aner- 
ioa:  I  cannot  reconcile  the  sending  of 
thtae  millions  overseas  and  at  the  an  me 
time  refusing  to  raise  crlMngs  for  >'ct- 
erans'  on-the-job  training  ao  that  our 
veterans  in  training  may  hare  a  livable 
incomt;  X  cannot  reconcile  the  sending 
of  these  millions  of  dollars  overseas  when 
at  the  same  time  wc  stagger  under  the 
greatest  naUonal  debt  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  I  cannot  reconcile  the  sending 
of  these  millions  overseas  when  we  know 
that  most  of  It  will  go  into  the  handi  of 
Communists  who  are  waiting  to  stall  us 
in  the  back  the  minute  we  turn  around. 

I  am  tired  of  fighting  wars  for  the  sole 
privilege  of  feeding  the  world.    To  con- 


tinue this  policy  will  wreck  any  oountiy 
or  people. 

We  owe  it  to  our  people  to  take  care 
of  them  first.  It  is  their  money,  and 
before  voting  to  ship  it  overseas,  stop 
and  try  to  justify  your  action  of  Friday 
in  the  light  of  your  action  today. 


Abetber  Gift  le  Europe 


EXTFS^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  IMDlAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVC(5 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
pending  measure.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153.  provides  for  a  gift  of  $350,000.- 

000  to  Europe.  Other  nations  are  not 
joining  with  us  in  this  proposal,  but  our 
Nation  is  proposing  to  extend  this  huge 
sum  of  money,  which  we  do  not  now  have, 
for  some  purpose — and  that  purpose  is 
largely  unknown  to  any  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  We  will  remember,  I  am 
certain,  that  we  have  heretofore  ex- 
tended relief  to  Europe,  and  the  devas- 
tated countries,  in  the  sum  o(  $2,700,- 
000.000.  I  was  one  of  those  who  aided 
in  the  passage  of  those  laws,  because 

1  wanted  to  aid.  Insofar  as  we  could.  In 
those  areas  where  the  need  was  great 
and  the  people  were  bimgry  and  were 
suffering.  At  the  time  we  extended  that 
aid  to  Europe,  it  was  represented  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  sum  em- 
braced in  that  relief  measure,  in  the  siun 
of  $2,700,000,000,  was  the  mtire  and  full 
amount  which  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
for  all  such  purposes. 

And.  we  must  not  forget  that  our  Na- 
tion, at  that  time,  contributed  72  cents 
of  every  dollar  that  was  provided  for 
those  purposes.  We  met  that  request, 
and  we  have  provided  that  huge  sum  of 
money  for  those  stricken  areas.  While, 
we  are  now  advised  that  the  crops  are 
develoi^ng  and  the  harvest  will  soon  be 
upon  them,  yet  someone  lias  suggested 
to  the  President  that  "we  should  extend 
additional  aid  to  Europe,"  and  he  has 
requested  the  Congress  for  the  sum  of 
$350,000,000  for  some  country,  or  cotm- 
tries.  in  Europe — no  one  can  now  state 
what  those  countries  are— and  no  one 
can  now  lell.  with  any  certainty,  whether 
the  communistic -dominated  countries 
will  participate  in  this  fund  or  not.  Bven 
Russia,  who  has  participated  in  aid  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  since  the  war,  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  fund— If  those  in  charge 
of  it  shall  BO  decree.  With  all  ot  the  aid 
we  have  extended,  under  lend-leaie.  and 
In  direct  asslsUnce.  we  have  granted 
something  near  $56,000,000,000  to  $60.- 
000,000,000  to  Europe  during  and  since 
the  war.  Now,  we  are  asked  to  provide 
this  additional  sum  of  money,  alone— as 
no  other  nation  is  bound  to  participate 
in  the  extension  of  such  aid  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
who  will  administer  this  fund.  If  this 
measure  passes?  I  am  alM>  very  anxious 
to  know  in  what  countries,  and  among 
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, ihU  propoMd  aid  wiU  bt 

•f»lteUtt  i  Ad.  aUiM  Um  luropMn  har 


»  ftl  hand,  what  tffort  wUi  be 

-„  ptoplf  of  any  country  mtk* 

taf  atd.  le  I  ATMt  and  mv«  tlMlrtfOpi 
and  tbcrvfei  taka  cajr«  of  Um  paepla  tt 
tbalr  own  ountryt  TImm  art  ptrti- 
nant  quaauo  lui.  I  am  (vrtaln.  The  peopla 
«f  tht  UnlU  I  Statra  of  America  datirt  to 
know  Uwnt  an«wcr«— and  thay  art  m» 
ttUad  to  hav  t  rach  one  of  thoia  queittons 
anawtrtd. 

Mr.  ii^»r.  tharc  art  othar  eonaid- 
tmllem  Im  i  involved  to  which  I  drsire 
lo  addrwt   syaelf.    We  are  embarkmi 
upon  a  new  enterpnse.  baMMW  Mr  Na- 
tion Is  aasur  ilng  to  extend  tMa  hute  »uin 
of  money  tc  some  country,  or  countries. 
hertaftar  to  be  determined,  located  In 
Europe.  wlU  lOUt  any  aaalaUnce  from  any 
other   coun:ry.   laaofar  a«  the   record 
ilMws.    Cettalnly  some  other  European 
nation  shot  Id  have  the  love  of  Europe 
»ufllciently  i  X  heart  to  come  forward  and 
oCn-  to  aid  If  the  need  is  great,  and  If 
any  ^aople  Id  any  country  are  In  great 
dlstrcaa.     B  it  the>  do  not  come  forward. 
Yrt.  their  f  nancial  structure  Is  as  food, 
or  better,  t  lun  our  own.     And.  If  this 
gift  li  astan  lad — then  we  have  embarked 
upon  the  hi  ihway  of  greater  aid.  in  ume 
of  peace,  a  id  I  wonder  when  the  next 
nfoaM  wii    come  for  additional  funds 
for  tbla  sai  te  purpose?    This  is  a  most 
MTMras  prot  iem  before  lu.    We  are  stag- 
gertni  undi  r  the  load  of  taxes,  and  the 
wUbhoUUm  Uxes  are  deducted  from  the 
psy  gpralin  la  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
chlkl  who  low  work  for  wagea.  and  the 
huge  debt    hat  stands  befora  ua  Is  un- 
paid, and  tl  e  Intereat  upon  It  la  aceumu- 
liUlng.    As  ire  contemplate  rhi.t  measure. 
Itday.  we  ai  t  constrained  to  wonder  what 
tbt  and  wl  1  be?    We  wonder  what  the 
plight  of  tlte  average  American  will  be. 
in  the  future,  and  If  there  should  be  a 
ftotaa  In  m  iplofment— or  if  there  should 
be  a  depreai  Km.  and  I  am  convinced  there 
win  be  a  d(  preasiou  in  the  future— then 
the  huge  si  ms  of  money  that  have  been 
so  ruthlasa  r  given  aw^y  to  Europe,  long 
aftar  the  w^r  is  over,  would  be  a  welcome 
Mm  aoHBtry  to  chrtvt  nead 
tfrontha«MV8dr( 
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aid 
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■anly  askKl 


one.  tor  MMne  purpoae.  somewhere — and 
that  policy  is  not  jiubscrtbed  by  me  in 
this  or  any  other  problem 

Let  us  transact  business  in  a  buslneas- 
ttka  gMmMr,  and  let  us  reject  all  pro- 
poonla  wtakh  InU  to  meaxure  up  to  that 
correct  and  long -determined  standard. 


<  iealre  to  aid  those  Ui 

am  voting  to  spend  the  peo- 

I  donand  to  know  the  facts. 

I  he  facta,  and  I  desire  to  know 

to  handle  the  money,  and 

for  what  purpose  the  same 

The  membership  of  the 

without    that    Information. 

Affairs  Committee  has  cot 

that     Information.    We    are 

to  give  a  blank  check,  for  a 

sum  ^  money,  to  be  used  by  some- 


fn 


Aaaresi  by  Vice  A^ai.  P.  N.  L  Belliag er. 
UaiUd  Statei  Navy 

I'jnTNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

*  or  MOSTM  CAMUMA 

IN  THg  Houftg  OP  futnamonATTVK 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1947 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoiu).  I  include  herewith  an  ad- 
dress made  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Axalea 
Festival  at  Charleston.  8  C,  on  April  21. 
1M7.  by  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.  Vice  Adm.  P.  N.  L. 
Belllnuer. 

No  man.  living  or  dand.  toaa  contributed 
more  'o  air  power  in  thla  Nation.  Ad- 
miral BelUnger  was  a  pioneer  In  this  field. 
He  flew  the  Atlantic  in  the  NC4  in  the 
early  days  of  aviation  history.  He  has 
served  on  numy  boanta  during  the  devel- 
opment of  heavler-than-alr  craft. 

During  the  war.  he  was  In  charge  of 
the  Atlantic  Naval  Air  Command  protect- 
ing the  shores  of  this  Nation.  The  record 
of  his  contributions  to  the  security  of  our 
Atlantic  shore  line  la  replete  with  acts  of 
heroism,  reacue.  and  protection. 

It  li  a  distinguished  honor  to  me  per- 
sonally to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  worda  of  wUdom  spoken  by  the 
gallant  admiral:  words  that  will  bear 
fruit  to  our  children  In  the  future  and 
words  which  It  will  be  well  for  us  all  to 
take  note  of  and  to  heed 

The  address  of  Vice  Adm.  P.  N.  L.  Bel- 
Unger follows: 

I  an  IndMd  bonond  to  be  with  you  today 
•a  th«  NaYy's  fprwsntaUT*  at  your  Kitxth 
Annual  Asalaa  FMUval.  I  waa  bom  and 
rala«d  In  Cberaw.  about  ISO  miles  north  from 
here.  I  can  ttlll  remeint>er  tha  graat  Intereat 
dtoplayed  by  my  elder*  aa  each  aprtng  ap- 
proached. Would  It  be  a  good  aaaaon  for  tha 
aaaiaaa?  Would  they  hiooaa  early  or  lata? 
And  ttisaa  beautiful  old  gardana.  such  aa 
liagndU  and  iClddleton  ware,  of  eoursa. 
bcuaahold  namea. 

In  U.er  life.  I  have  often  encountered  peo- 
ple m  other  parts  of  the  country  who  were 
headinK  south  to  see  these  magnificent  ssalea 
laiisnii  As  a  natlva  South  Carolinian,  thla 
baa  alwaya  given  ma  a  aanaa  of  pnda.  I  liked 
the  Idea  of  aU— gers  taking  an  active  Intereet 
In  tha  baaotlaa  at  my  home  State. 

For  many  years  you  have  been  carrying  on 
thla  tea  tradition.  It  adds  to  the  Joy  and 
appredaHaB  of  living.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  my  grandciUUIran.  too.  will  enjoy  it. 
jraar  aftar  year,  without  mtarruptlon  such  aa 
that  which  prarentad  tha  feetlval  from  being 
held  for  the  laat  a  yaara.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  peace  and  our  scheme  at  demo- 
eraUc  life,  which  encouragee  such  Individual 
sipitaalnn.  will  laat  etamally. 

Howaver.  ■— y  dtgai— ciaa  aauat  ba  raaolvad 
to  guaraaaaa  that  paaea.    Tha  ravaga 
plee  of  the  world  muat  ba  raatorad  aa 
ful.  independent,  democratic  natlooa. 
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„j»lean;  f  This  ean  ba  aoeomplished 
^^  aspanslvely  or  relatively  economically. 
A  war  machine  consists  nf  tmmetiae  quan- 
titlee  of  wpanslva  aqtilpment.  and  the  must 
rspanslva  of  all,  our  young  men  and  women 
Tha  llfebiood  of  this  machine  is  national 
morale.  Thla  eoats  nothing  but  la  tha  moat 
vahMble  of  all. 

We  must  inculcate  In  ouraelvaa,  I  pray  wa 
all  have  It.  in  all  our  dtlaans,  and  In  mir 
children  a  faallng  of  Intanaa  nationalism. 
Let  us  baeoma  informed  of  tha  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  advantages  of  this  great  country 
of  ours,  the  pricelaaaneaa  of  damocraey. 

Just  prior  to  the  last  two  wars  we  were 
adjudged  weak  by  our  enemies  because  of 
internal  argumenu  Democracy  la  baaad  on 
indtvMual  eipraanlon  Wa  mtist  always  have 
It,  but  never  let  It  be  thought  that  we  will 
not  aolldly  pull  together  and  fight  any  ag- 
greaalon.  Our  armed  foroaa  are  the  vlalbla 
guaranty  of  strength  to  any  power  contem- 
plating atUck.  They  must  be  strong.  They 
must  withstand  the  shock  of  InlUal  stuck. 
They  miMt  be  maintained  at  maximum 
strength  with  maximum  economy.  Your 
Navy  la  your  ahock  abaorbcr  in  the  initial 
attack.  It  must  he  strong.  lu  ability  tu 
counter  the  initial  thruau  of  the  enemy  will 
determine  the  length  and  quite  probably  tUe 
outcome  of  the  struggle. 

Tour  Navy  Is  a  modern  Navy.  It  doea  not 
neglect  any  means  of  carrying  out  lU  Job. 
It  employs  submarines,  all  types  of  on-the- 
sea  warshlpa  and  U  the  foramoat  at  all  na- 
tions In  the  Integration  of  alr-aca  warfare. 
Ita  amphlbloua  force— the  Marine  Corpa— 
haa  no  par. 

The  speed  of  naval  attack  may  now  be 
meaeurad  in  tha  hundreds  of  mUes  an  hour. 
Tha  Mavy  has  perfected  a  guided  missile 
which  can  be  carried  from  the  deck  of  a 
carrier  by  a  flghur  airplane,  releaaad  at  great 
distance,  and  guided  to  lU  target  with  dev- 
astating effect. 

Your  Navy,  through  the  Integration  of  iu 
fighting  forces,  U  a  mighty  inaurance  poUcy. 
Lat  ua  not  cancel  this  insurance  In  favor  of 
much-talked-of  but  unuled  weapons.  Ona 
of  our  leaders  recently  said  that  all  we  have 
|)erfectcd  In  puah-buttou  warfare  la  the  push 
button.  Certainly  at  the  preaent  time  war 
Is  more  Imminent  than  push-button  warfare. 
Our  ftaat  haa  proven  iu  ability  to  operau 
away  from  lu  bases  for  extended  periods. 
The  fast  carrier  task  forces  demonstrated 
thia  off  the  shores  of  Japan  and  Okinawa, 
through  tha  Central  Pacific,  and  off  the  PbU- 
Ipplnea. 

The  world  la  In  a  chaotic  condition  today. 
Moat  of  the  natlona  are  Impoverished  and 
famine  stricken.  The  United  SUtes  Is  bear- 
ing tha  largaat  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
finding  and  clothing  Burope.  without 
thought  of  profit.  The  four  freedoms  we 
f<M^t  ao  bard  to  eaUI>llsh  sre  not  yet  reaU- 
tlaa  In  Biany  paru  of  the  globe.  Such  con- 
ditions are  fertile  territory  lor  the  growth  of 
dUtrust  and  dealre  which  creaU  war.  Of 
Boaaaalty  tha  United  Sutea  today  wears  the 
moBtla  of  world  leaderahlp.  The  Interna- 
tional situation  requlrea  that  we  wear  it. 
Our  own  security  demands  It.  A  weak  na- 
tion cannot  wear  the  mantle  of  world  leader- 
ship. Weakneaa  haa  (uily  gained  the  doubt- 
ful privilege  of  appeasement.  We  cant  afford 
to  follow  the  theme  of  the  two  rabblU  who 
wan  trapped  lu  a  hollow  log  by  a  pack  of 
yelping  dogs.  Father  Rabbit  calmed  Mother 
Rabbit  with  "Take  courage,  my  dear.  If  we 
can  Juat  hold  out  for  a  abort  time  we  will 
outnumber  them." 

Your  Navy  can  move  as  a  \mlt  throughout 
the  seas  of  the  world.  It  can  defend  itaelf 
and  yet  attack— and  lu  reach  through  naval 
aviation,  is  deep  Into  the  enemy's  homeland. 
It  both  keeps  abreast  of  and  originates  new 
weapona.  new  developmenu.  new  technlquea. 
It  operatea  the  latest  In  aircraft.  Freedom 
of  the  aeas  is  a  plank  In  the  pUtf  orm  of  de- 
mocracy.   No  country  having  the  freedom  of 


the  sea  has  yet  been  KaigMiwd.  Tbert  has 
coma  into  being  during  aur  generation  it  new 
sea.  That  aaa  bounds  the  known  worlil  and 
is  nsvigablt  only  by  slrplanaa  and  fuldad 
nilsslies.  The  comblnaUon  of  ships  air- 
planes, and  man  is  as  yat  unbaaUbla. 

Our  country  U  dedloated  to  peace.  Our 
Navy  is  a  member  of  that  team.  Its  mtasion 
is  to  prevent  war.  but  if  war  cannot  be 
H voided,  to  win  It  as  swiftly,  as  dactslvaly  and 
ua  economically  as  its  power  permits. 

But  thaae  are  grim  thoughu  to  Inj4>ct  In 
this  scene  of  pence,  I  suggest  we  return  now 
to  the  more  pleasant  oonUmplation  o<  the 
beauties  of  nature  which  God  baa  so  lavlshlf 
bestowed  upon  this  community.  It  is  my 
PHntest  hope  that  never  again  will  thaaa 
festivals  have  to  be  interrupted  by  war. 


Tlierc*!  Danger  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUbXTTb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  AprU  30.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  tht;  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  current  Issue 
of  the  National  Tribune: 

THSaS'S   DANOCa   AHCAB 

For  paru  of  2  days  last  week  we  lat  at 
the  press  uble  In  the  meeting  room  cf  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalra.  listen- 
ing in  on  the  preaenutlon  of  testimony  de- 
signed to  secure  free  automobUee  for  some 
of  our  veUraiis  who  were  maimed  in  their 
country  6  service.  In  that  room  were  some 
20  or  30  heroes  whose  arme  and  legs  liad  been 
Mown  off  m  the  hell  of  war. "  Some  were  in 
■paetal  wheel  chairs,  others  leaned  on 
crutchea  or  stood  againat  the  side  widls  of 
the  crowded  room.  Some  had  empty  Lleevea 
or  posaMsed  those  glUUning  hookh  that  are 
such  A  sad  subaUtuU  for  hands. 

With  an  eager  ear  and  with  InUut  and 
searching  looks  on  their  wan  faces,  iheae 
men,  tpo.  llsuned  as  represenUtlves  cf  vet- 
erana'  organlaatlons  pleaded  for  modifica- 
tions of  existing  law  that  would  open  to  them 
the  promise  of  a  car.  free  and  e>iulpped  with 
special  appliances,  and  they  heard  questions 
being  aaked  and  answered.  They  also  heard 
Members  of  Congress  Ulk  In  terms  of  caah 
settlements  in  lieu  of  autos.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  as  confuaed  In  mind  as  they  might 
have  been  if  they  had  been  able  Uj  read 
behind  some  of  those  questions  to  which 
wltneasca  replied  aa  best  they  could.  CerUln 
It  la  that  they  could  not  have  been  versed 
In  the  complexities  of  leglsUtlon  and  the 
wiles  of  legislators  as  hope  eternal  beat  with- 
in their  breast;*,  but  we  had  cause  for  medl- 
ution.  and  we  could  not  refrain  from  jxwlng 
to  ourselves  two  or  three  dUturblng  ques- 
tions. Are  the  veurans'  spokesmen  ninder- 
Ing  to  theae  boys  the  best  type  of  service  of 
which  they  are  capable?  Are  the  lads  them- 
selves seeking  the  sort  of  relief  that  wUl 
most  suit  their  needs?  Are  those  Congress- 
men who  sat  there  in  Judgment  trying  sin- 
cerely to  meet  the  Issues,  or  are  they  per- 
mitting their  hearu  to  warp  their  JudgmenU? 
The  case  of  the  amputees  is  not  unlike 
many  other  demands  for  our  veterans  that 
ate  phrased  In  bills  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  reception  of  their  claims  la 
no  different  from  that  which  may  be  granted 
to  similar  measures.  It  is  not  easy  for  an 
elected  repreeentotlve  of  the  people  to  look 
upon  the  victims  of  war  and  fall  to  neoede 
to  their  wlshee.    Their  sacrifices  have  been 


many,  their  wounds  gHeveus.  They  ware  seat 
away  to  a  war  they  did  not  order,  Thay  were 
told  that  when  ther  letumed  nothing  would 
be  too  good  for  tiMai.  Cost  waa  than  no 
connlderatlon  It  must  not  be  now,  but.  we 
thought,  wisdom  exerdaed  in  a  choice  of  leg- 
islation Is  of  great  moosant.  so  we  wondered. 
up  there  at  the  Capitol,  just  where  we  were 
heading  and  why.  This  waa  but  a  single 
benefit,  but  Its  implications  could  be  ap- 
plied to  many  another  bill  that  has  been 
dropped  in  the  hopper 

Mere  ware  a  doaen  or  so  requests  to  extend 
the  autoa  for  amputees  bill  that  went 
through  the  Congreai  lart  August  as  s  rider 
«»n  an  appropriation  measure.  It  provided 
11.600  automobiles  for  our  boys  who  lost,  or 
lost  the  use  of.  both  feet  above  the  ankle 
Rushed  through  In  a  breesr  during  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  session  by  a  spirited  lobby 
made  up  largely  of  tha  tnjtxred  veteran* 
themaelvca.  It  had  many  imperfections.  It 
was  InUnded  as  a  rehabUlUtlon  aid  to  those 
who  needed  cars  to  reasUblUh  themselves 
In  bualneaa  careers.  It  Uttlc  matters  that 
some  have  variously  abuaed  their  privileges. 
but  It  Is  of  Imporunce  that  the  hastUy  con- 
ceived legislation  has  left  behind  scores  of 
cliscrlminations  abcut  which  aomethlng  must 
be  done. 

It  was  brought  out  last  week  that  while 
some  of  the  leglasa  veiecana  who  could  pass 
driver  tests  were  able  to  get  autoa,  others 
were  not;  that  S1.600  would  supply  an  appro- 
priaU  car  In  one  locality  and  not  In  another; 
that  thoae  Injured  st  one  date  were  eligible, 
and  some  who  lost  legs  earlier  were  out  of 
luck;   that  actual  loas  of  use  of  limbs  was 
dfllcult  of  definition,  and  so  on.     Request 
piled  upon  request  that  the  same  benefits 
should  go  to  thtiae  who  lost  arms  above  the 
wrist,  to  the  bUnded  and  to  those  who  suf- 
fered paralysU.    And  theae  were  only  a  few 
of  the  issues  discussed.     It  is  proposed  Ui 
.some  of  the  bUls  that  World  War  I  veUrans 
must  also  be  Included,  and  one  wag  of  a 
Cougzeasman  buggcated   that  Spanlah   War 
veterana    should    likewise    be    remembered. 
Many  were  the  complications  that  evidenced 
themselves   belore   the    hearings-  were   ad- 
journed and  the  whole  matter  referred  to  a 
special  subcommittee. 

How  measured  was  the  thought  given  to 
the  original  legislation  is  now  water  over  the 
dam.  It  will  appear  strange  to  many  of  our 
recders  that  we  discuss  it  briefly  here,  be- 
cause we  have  fought  consistently  over  the 
yeara  for  proper  beneflU  to  the  one  class  of 
our  cotmtry's  cltlsens  thst  deeervea  special 
recognition  over  all  others,  and  we  have 
fought  as  desperaUly  againat  those  wt»o  find 
it  poaaible  In  their  narrow  minds  and  flint- 
like hearto  to  deny  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
muat  insist  now  that  caref  til  consideration  be 
given  to  all  of  these  bills,  and  to  many  others 
that  like  them  promoU  uncommon  advan- 
tages. We  support  some  of  the  extensions 
sought  by  amputees  because  the  precedents 
have  been  esubllshed  and  because  no  laws 
applying  to  veterans  and  their  dependent 
loved  ones  can  be  permitted  to  be  discrimina- 
tory, but  we  do  believe  that  greater  thought 
must  be  given  to  all  proposals  that  are  to 
be  made  for  our  service  n»en  and  women, 
and  we  are  sure  that  all  veterans,  their  legis- 
lative representatives  and  those  whom  they 
send  to  the  Congress  should  stop,  look,  and 
listen  before  they  seriously  pass  on  meas- 
ures that  are  a  far  departture  from  a  pattern 
of  benefiu  which  can  stand  the  acid  teat  of 
public  opinion. 

Thla  Congreas  Is  economy  minded.  It  to 
driving  hard  to  curull  expendlttu-ea.  Al- 
ready It  has  demonstrated  that  It  carea  not 
who  or  what  is  hurt  In  iu  efftM-t  to  reach  a 
given  objective,  and  veUrans  and  their  plans 
have  not  been  unaffected.  We  recall  the  year 
1838,  when  most  of  our  younger  veterans 
were  still  In  knee  panU,  and  when  by  stealth 
and  deception  another  Congreee  was  led  to 
enact  an  economy  set  that  wiped  out  the 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoaa.  I 
include  the  following  addre.ss  of  Hon. 
E.  M.  Elkin.  chairman,  committee  on 
taxation  and  Government  expenditures. 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  Monday  night  at  the  May- 
flower before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

THia  la  A  TiMX  FOB  TxAMwoaa 
It  la  ar  hcoor  indaad  to  meet  with  you 
toalghk  and  to  iimnai  aome  of  our  economic 
and  fiaancUl  problama  In  this  critical  period 
If  w*  are  to  find  sane  solutions  for  theae 
Important  problems,  then  teamwork  by  all 
of  our  cUlaens  U  Imperative  If  we  are  to 
hold  the  ime  against  the  forcea  of  economic 
instability  and  financial  insolvency.  It  can 
only  be  d«ne  by  the  united  efforts  of  every- 
one. You.  our  distinguished  guesu.  ar*  play- 
tM  a  i-m-(t«--g  role  In  this  serious  drama  and 
w«.  |oar  eoostuuents.  must  al  1  you  in  every 
way  poaallile.  This,  gentlemen.  U  a  time  (or 
real  taamwork. 

Ours  U  one  of  the  few  countries  remaining. 
In  which  the  fires  of  freedom  have  not  been 
extlnguUhed  bv  dictator*  and  tyrantt  who 
hava  capitallaad  upon  the  mtenuil  }ealouaiee 
and  im*analnn*  that  have  apllt  the  people 
tBto  weak  minority  factions.  We  owe  a  re- 
apODSlblllty  to  ouraalvaa  and  to  the  world  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  In  keeping  our 
democracy  alive  and  In  preserving  individual 
Initiative  and  free  enterpria*. 

Our  common  .go*a.  regardleas  of  claas  or 
party,  should  be  a  strong  aiMl  proaperous 
America— bleaaed  with  economic  stability— 
Joba  for  all  who  are  wUllng  and  able  to  work- 
adequate  rewards  (or  the  exercise  of  pro- 
ductive energy  by  management,  labor.  In- 
vestors, and  all  other  groupa— and  an  ever 
rising  level  of  living  for  our  140.000.000  con- 
sumers. Our  foreign  problems  are  bafBing 
Indeed,  but  the  fear  of  various  alien  Ideolo- 
gies rightfully  unltea  ua  against  our  external 
(oea.  Our  domestic  problems,  however,  are 
In  many  ways  more  numerous  and  compll- 
catad.  and  here  each  class  and  group.  If  lu 
saH^hnaaa  Is  not  curbed  by  a  true  coopera- 
tive spirit,  may  endanger  the  equilibrium  of 
otir  economy. 

There  la  a  human  tendency  to  hope  (or  an 
aaay  aolutlon — a  miracle  that  will  Immedi- 
ately solve  all  of  our  harraaslng  social  prob- 
lems. Much  aa  we  would  like  deliverance 
from  the  neceaalty  of  hard  and  sualght 
thinking  and  from  the  neceaalty.  by  Btrenu- 
oua  mental  and  physical  labor— of  producing 
the  increased  flow  of  goods  and  servlcr 
which  are  required  to  win  the  war  again  >• 
inflation  and  economic  insecurity — we  know 
in  our  hearU.  that  we  must  save  ourselvea 
from  that  predicament  ThU  we  can  do  only 
by  teamwork. 

aATTUHG  THS  BOSXKKaa  CTCLS 

Now  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  areas  of 

action  m  which  the  cooperation  of  Oovem- 
mant  and  business,  and  of  all  groups,  in  (act. 
Is  a^paciaily  imperative. 

Maeantly  ire  have  been  hearing  much  con- 
cerning the  specter  of  inflation — the  high 
coat  of  living— and  the  imminence  of  a  severe 
economic  receaslon.  There  may  b*  aome 
Juatlflcation  for  such  thinking  if  the  his- 
torical pattern  for  the  adjustment  of  a  na- 
tion's economy  In  a  poatwar  period  la  con- 
aidared.  But.  surely,  aa  we  progreaa  with  our 
understanding  of  the  factors  Involved  and  If 
we  are  to  profit  by  past  mlstakea.  we  may  at 
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has  not  l>een  caused  by  the  growth  of  busl- 
ncM  proflta  but  la  the  natural  reault  of 
ttrllCM,  a  ahrtnkage  in  the  labor  force  aa 
women  and  other  temporary  war  wtv^ers  left 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  a  lessening  of  over- 
time* work.  Wage  rates,  as  we  all  know, 
have  steadily  risen  since  the  war,  and  labor 
is  now  In  an  excellent  economic  position 
which  ean  be  preserved  and  even  Imfyroved 
If  the  {tfoductlvlty  of  labor  can  be  Increased. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  there  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  our  economy  which  hard  work 
and  intelligent  cooperation  will  not  correct. 
The  high  prices  created  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  currency  can  be  brought  down  If 
the  Government  and  all  Important  economic 
groups  will  team  together  to  accomplish  that 
goal.  I  believe  we  can  all  subscribe  to  the 
appeal  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W. 
Snyder  for  lower  prices  expressed  In  his  edi- 
torial In  the  Treasury  Bulletin  of  April.  He 
says,  "I  trust  that  all  groups — manufac- 
ttfrers.  dlstributora.  workers,  farmers,  and  all 
others — will  recognize  and  carry  out  their 
part  in  this  contribution  to  continued  na- 
tional prosperity."  The  reference  to  "all 
groups"  undoubtedly  Includes  the  Govern- 
ment 

Inflation  knows  no  politics.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  and  we  can  minimize  its  ravages 
only  If  we  all  cooperate  constructively  In 
combating  this  scourge  of  mankind. 
aantciNG  down  the  budget 
Another  challenge  to  our  willingness  and 
abttlty  to  cooperate  In  the  fight  for  economic 
•lability  and  financial  solvency,  is  the  huge 
Federal  budget.  It  must  be  brought  down 
to  a  much  lower  level  if  the  pressure  of 
Inflationary  spending  Is  to  be  reduced  and 
If  taxes  are  to  be  greatly  lightened.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Prealdent  In  January  for  a  budget  of  $37,500,- 
000.000  for  the  fiacal  year  1948  and  the  pre- 
election promises  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
greas to  bring  that  total  down  considerably 
.-ind  also  to  lower  taxes  and  the  debt.  Some 
think  that  Congress  never  vrill  be  able  to 
bring  the  budget  down  to  «25. 000.000, 000  or 
leaa.  Many  of  us,  however,  are  more  hope- 
ful, and  th*  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  In  cooperation  with  other  busi- 
ness organizations,  has  been  urging  that  the 
budget  be  cut  to  $31,600,000,000  In  1948.  sub- 
.sequently  to  $25,000,000,000  and  eventually  to 
a  much  lower  flgtire.  We  are  not  unmindful 
that  the  results  may  be  accomplished  only 
by  eliminating  extravagance  and  waste  in 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  people  making  less  demands  on 
our  Federal  Government.  As  to  this  latter, 
not  only  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  but  many  other  State  chambers 
throughout  the  country,  are  urgently  plead- 
ing vrith  theh-  members  and  the  citizen* 
of  the  respective  SUtes  they  represent,  to 
refrain  from  asking  (or  Federal  grants  In 
aid  and  to  restrict  their  demands  to  only 
those  of  vital  necessity.  We  hope  that  local 
chambers  of  commerce  can  be  persuaded  to 
follow  this  laudable  example.  It  is  also  urged 
that  both  the  huge  Federal  debt  and  the 
taxes  on  Individuals  and  buslnea*  should  be 
cut  concurrently.  Is  this  program  an  tm- 
reasonable  one? 

It  U  a  choice  here  between  spending  at 
a  fast  rate  and  maintaining  the  present  heavy 
tazaa,  or  spending  at  a  slower  rate  and  reduc- 
ing taxes  whUe  simultaneously  reducing  the 
debt. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  opposing  tax  re- 
duction that  this  Is  inflationary.  Apparently 
It  is  assumed  that  any  money  saved  In  taxes 
would  Immediately  be  entirely  spent.  This 
Is  not  necessarily  true.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  money  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes  really  will  be  put  In  circu- 
lation. 

The  reduction,  or  elimination  of  certain 
taxea,  moreover,  would  lower  business  costs 
and  thereby  c^>wat«  to  lower  price*.  This  In 
turn  should  lessen  the  pressure  for  higher 
wages.  Tax  reduction  for  individuals  would 
alao  Increase  the  rewards  to  wage  earners  and 


risk  takers,  too,  for  the  successful  ventuilng 
of  their  capital  in  productive  opportunities. 

Those  who  have  oppoeed  tax  reduction  be- 
cause it  would  be  Inflationary  have,  strangely 
enough,  not  oppoeed  the  high  rate  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  an  Inflationary  Influ- 
ence. But  Federal  spending  bids  up  the  de- 
mand for  labor  and  materials,  prevents  the 
faster  retirement  of  the  debt,  and  speeds  the 
Inflationary  spiral.  Such  spending  require* 
the  continuance  of  our  present  onerous  taxe* 
and  discourages  the  exertion  of  worker*, 
managers,  and  others  to  increase  output  and 
overcome  the  scarcity  of  goods  and  services. 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  those  who  op- 
pose tax  reduction  becatise  it  Is  inflationary, 
are  really  opposing  it  because  they  wish  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  spending.  I  believe 
that  they  are  not  correctly  Informed  as  to 
the  preferences  of  the  citizen*  for  tax  and 
debt  reduction  In  preference  to  a  spendthrift 
budget. 

It  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  cut 
a  budget  when  those  responsible  are  im- 
portuned by  office  holders,  department  heads, 
and  other  persons  who  find  It  to  their  self- 
ish advantage  to  pour  out  vast  amounts  of 
Federal  money,  but  It  can  be  cut  snd  It 
should  be  cut. 

Those  of  us  who  do  not  live  In  Washing- 
ton are  always  Impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  spending  pressures  seem  to  prevail  here 
In  the  thinking  of  almost  everyone,  and  the 
taxpayers  are  so  far  away  that  the  burdens 
placed  upon  them  by  a  big  budget  appear 
to  be  of  little  importance.  The  time  has 
come,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  change  of  atti- 
tude, for  an  appreciation  of  the  tax  conse- 
quence* of  Federal  spending. 

TEAMWORK    WILL    REOtlCE   TAXXB    AND   TUX    BSat 

My  remarks  here  are  not  directed  simply 
to  those  in  Congress.  They  are  directed  to 
all  of  UB.  because  in  the  final  analysis  w« 
must  all  share  responsibility  for  govern- 
mental spending.  We  can  have  more  effi- 
cient and  economical  government  If  we  in- 
sist upon  It.  and  I  think  that  we  as  citizens 
have  been  negligent  in  not  telling  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  more  frequently 
what  we  folks  back  home  are  thinking  about. 
We  have  alao  been  negligent  in  not  praising 
them  when  they  do  a  splendid  Job,  some- 
times imder  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  times  Is 
for  our  citizens  to  take  a  greater  Interest  in 
their  governments  at  all  levels.  This  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  most  of  us.  Is 
without  question  a  deep  tragedy  and,  as 
long  as  I  have  a  voice.  I  shall  put  it  to  use 
to  shame  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  wondcrftil  system  without  making  the 
slightest  efl^ort  for  Its  preservation.  I  say 
to  you  that  we  cannot  expect  an  efficient 
and  economical  government  unless  a  larger 
number  of  our  citizens  come  to  the  old  of 
government. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  silly  to  argue  whether 
taxes  or  the  debt  should  first  be  reduced. 
If  we  fail  to  lower  taxes,  we  shall  have  to 
accept  more  inflationary  Federal  spending, 
and  If  we  fall  to  lower  the  debt  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  haunted  by  Its  problems. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Is  in  sympathy  with  the  personal  In- 
come-tax reduction  contemplated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  believe  that  extensive  tax  revision  will 
be  both  highly  desirable  and  feasible  In 
1948,  and  that  we  should  plan  now  the  stable 
structure  of  an  adequate  tax  system  which 
will  be  moderate  and  equitable  In  Its  bur- 
dens. The  advantages  of  such  a  tax  system 
can  be  obtained  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  cut  Federal  spending  to  a  more 
rational  level. 

Tax  reduction  In  1SM8  should  provide  lower 
taxes  on  corpwrations.  as  well  aa  on  indi- 
viduals. It  virill  then  be  time  to  drop  th* 
loea  carry-back  and  to  extend  the  loss  carry- 
forward to  cover  a  much  longer  period,  to 
allow  more  reasonable  deductions  (or  depre- 
ciation, obsolescenca,  and  developmenul 
expense*,  to  establish  a  more  favorable  tax 


climate  for  small  busineas.  and  to  remove 
the  penalty  taxea  on  Intercorporate  di^'ldenda 
and  consolidated  returns. 

The  double  taxation  of  dividends,  first  aa 
corporate  and  later  as  personal  income, 
should  be  alleviated  by  allowing  to  Investors 
a  credit,  at  a  rate  equi\'nlent  to  the  Initial 
rate  of  the  Income  tax.  (or  the  taxes  previ- 
ously paid  by  corporations  on  the  income  go- 
ing Into  dividends. 

The  present  inequity  In  the  taxation  o(  the 
income  of  married  oouplea  in  community 
and  noncommuulty  property  States  should 
be  removed.  Proposals  are  being  advanced 
In  Pennsylvania  and  other  State*  to  correct 
this  inequity  by  State  action,  but  It  would 
be  preferable  for  Congreas  to  eliminate  It  by 
a  uniform  national  law. 

While  selective  excise*  should  be  retained 
to  raise  subatanttal  revenues,  certain  dia- 
crlmiuatory,  obnoxious,  and  UicouvcRient 
taxes  should  be  removed  and  excessive  tax 
rates  should  be  lowered. 

Finally,  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  sliould 
be  reduced  substantially.        * 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Federal  tax  program  recommended  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. While  tax  reforms  will  not  by  them- 
selves guarantee  a  lasting  prosperity,  they 
will  be  of  material  benefit  lu  creating  a  tax 
environment  ft  vorable  to  high-level  employ- 
ment, production,  and  consumption.  State 
and  local  government  spending  and  taxation, 
which  were  arrested  during  the  war,  have 
begun  to  mount  again.  Unl«M  tb*  Federal 
Government  brings  Its  Inflated  finances  back 
to  a  level  the  taxpayers  can  afford  to  main- 
tain, the  genotil  financial  aituatlon  will 
weaken  and  not  improve. 

Tou  huve  been  very  kind  in  listening  to 
my  discussion  of  a  few  serious  national  prob- 
lems, and  I  deeply  appreciate  your  willlng- 
neas  to  meet  with  us  and  to  learn  of  utir 
objectives  and  acUvitias.  I  believe  we  can 
overcome  the  problems  of  the  variations  in 
the  business  cycle  and  of  Federal  apendlng. 
taxing,  and  t>orrowing  by  teamwork.  I,  there- 
fore, invite  our  tuo  great  political  partiea 
and  all  groups  and  classes  to  unite  in  the 
march  toward  our  common  goal  of  a  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  America.  In  the  lan> 
gtiage  of  our  popular  national  pastime,  one 
may  now  say,  "Play  ball,  America!" 


Smith  Ayemie  Sckaal,  Narwidi,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coNwacTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  join  wit'.i 
me  in  welcoming  to  Washington  the 
members  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Smith 
Avenue  School .^of  Norwich,  Conn. 

This  first  visit  to  Washington  for  these 
fine  young  people  was  made  possible  by 
their  own  habits  of  industry  and  saving. 
Their  desire  to  work  and  save  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  fully  the  benefits  of  their  in- 
dustry is  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
spirit  which  has  made  this  country  a  great 
Nation.  These  yoimgsters  have  set  a 
good  example  for  our  entire  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  names  of 
the  pupils  making  this  visit  and  the  name 
of  the  faculty  advisor.  Mi.ss  Mary  M. 
Barry,  principal;  Phyllis  Anderson.  Jean 
Danllowicz.  Joan  Weir.  Zeta  Shillo,  Mary 
Ann  Kirker,  Nancy  Brantigam,  Richard 
Maynard,  and  Fred  Johnson. 
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ney who  baa  Just  recently  returned  from 
esrrloe  m  the  Army  to  resume  civilian  life. 
His  reamalgn  waa  In  the  beet  tradition 
of  Amerteaa  daoKicracy.  He  took  to  the 
people  a  campaign  baaed  on  the  outstanding 
laeues  of  the  day  on  which  be  took  a  firm 
and  unequivocal  stand.  It  was  on  those 
iMuee — the  principles  of  progresslvLsm  which 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  took  to  the  people- 
that  he  a^ked  for  support. 

His    campaiKQ    was    a    refreshing    one    In 
a  day  when  candldatee   are   attempting   to 
sell  themselves  to  the  voters  without  mak- 
ing  known   tbeir  stands  on  current  Issues. 
Thompson's  Republican  opponent  conducted 
his    campaign    according     to    the    current 
staztdards.      He    ducked,    equivocated    and 
pussyfooted.     No  one  knew  where  he  stood. 
Thompson's  remarkable  race  demonstrates 
again  that  people  will  respond  to  a  straight- 
out  appeal  on  Issues.     It  shows  that  a  lib- 
eral,   progressive    movement    Is    still    alive 
in  thU  State  and  will  rally  to  a  man  who 
will  staiid  by  principles  regardleas  of  whst 
party  he  chooeee  as  his  vehicle.     His  race 
la  the  answer  to  the  Progressive  defeatUU 
and    bandwagon    rldera   who   went   back   to 
the   Mepnhllfian    Party   with   the   alibi   that 
riiiflWBliaa  would  not  vote  Democratic.    He 
has  shown   thst  Progreeelves.   Independenu 
and  liberals  wUl  voU  anywhere  there   is  a 
man  who  stands  on  their  principles. 

In  lU  original  editorial  endorsing  Carl 
Thompson's  candidacy,  the  Capital  Times 
declared :  "We  believe  that  the  forward-look- 
ing i>eople  of  thU  State  should  now  be  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  day  when  the  people  of 
Wteconsln  will  be  looking  for  new  leader- 
ship. We  believe  that  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin are  stUi  easentlally  liberal  In  their 
thinking  and  outlook  " 

The  Capital  Times  declared  then  that  the 
liberals  of  this  State  must  loo«t  to  young. 
IdealUtlc  men  In  the  State  for  leadership — 
men  who  are  "endowed  with  ability.  Idealism, 
and  determination." 

Teaterday  one  of  thoee  young  men  demon- 
strated his  fitness  to  take  a  part  In  the 
leadership  that  la  needed.  The  Capital 
Tlmaa  la  pcond  to  have  played  •  part  in  tne 
fine,  UMptrlng  Job  Carl  Thompaon  haa  done 
for  the  Progresslvee  of  this  district  snd 
Bute. 

DAJVS  COTTNTT  ROLM  rSST 

Dane  County,  as  usual,  struck  Its  blow  for 
progresslvlsm  In  yesterday's  election.  The 
cradle  of  the  Progreeslve  movement  In  Wis- 
consin. Dane  County,  for  years  has  been  the 
tmnner  county  in  the  Progreeslve  fight  for 
liberal,  forward-looking  government. 

Teaterday  was  no  exception.  The  voters 
of  Dane  County  gave  Thompeon  15.707  votea 
and  Davis  g.907 — a  margin  of  almost  two  to 
one. 

Labor  In  Madison  worked  hard  for  Thomp- 
and  ttimed  out  a  fine  vote,  for  which 
It  credit  U  due  some  of  the  leaders  who 
rolled  up  tbeir  sleevce  and  went  to  work. 
ThompMB  fan  well  in  rural  Dane  County, 
too.  R  waa  too  bad.  however,  that  a  heavier 
voM  did  not  gat  out. 

In  some  of  the  tobacco  areas  of  the  county 
Where  fsrmers  have  been  objecting  to  the 
low  pricee  for  their  eropa  there  waa  an  ei- 
eeedlngly  low  vote,  althottgh  the  vot#  that 
waa  cast  waa  strong  for  Thompson.  A  little 
more  stTort  in  this  county  would  have  given 
the  district  liberal.  Independent  repreaeota- 
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vtslttng  In  the  Republic  were  alarmed.    His 

heart,  experiences,  and  energlea,  and  the  re* 
eourcee  of  his  country,  were  directed  to  the 
rich  soil,  60  inches  of  rainfall,  planting  seed, 
farming  equipment,  erosion,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  two  and  one-half  million 
Mayan  Indiana  as  well  ae  the  half-mlUlon 
people  of  other  races  who  comprise  Ouate- 
mala's  population. 

Kyle  asked  no  favors.  Perhaps  few  men 
In  the  entire  United  States  were  better  quali- 
fied than  this  dean  of  agriculturists  to  ren- 
der so  great  a  service.  He  Is  still  Dean  Kyle 
except  to  thoee  who  want  to  use  the  more  Im- 
pi  aasl  *ci  term  of  "Ambassador."  He  Is  loved 
by  Ouatemalans. 

MOT  artm  aaLKED 

Two  questions  cause  him  to  use  diplo- 
matic answers;  all  others  are  quick  and  easy. 
It  requires  time  to  explain  why  Texas  Is  not 
still  a  republic  since  it  Is  five  times  the  size 
of  Guatemala  It  almost  requires  a  change  of 
subject  whm  someone  aaks  him  why  the 
United  States,  richest  Nation  on  earth,  owes 
over  gaOO.000.000.000,  while  Guatemala,  which 
haa  no  ooal  or  oil,  few  resources,  and  limited 
manufacturing,  owes  not  a  single  qtietcal  In 
national  debt. 

Until  air  lines  spanned  the  deep  canyons, 
torrential  rivers.  Jungles,  and  cloud-plerclng 
mountains  of  Otiatemala,  few  inhabitants 
had  heard  ot  Texas. 

Those  who  traveled  went  by  boat  either  to 
the  weet  coast  or  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  SUtee.  Then  the  great  silver  birds 
began  leaving  visitors  at  Guatemala  City's 
modem  air  depot  and  Gtutemalans  began 
to  nde  the  planes.  They  landed  at  Houston. 
Broemsvllle.  and  Corpus  Chrlstl,  and  it  was 
then  that  they  discovered  Texas. 

aCNDCaS   CKXAT   AW 

Flying  in  and  out  of  Texas,  Ouatemalans 
learned  that  thousands  lived  In  the  great 
modem  cities,  on  the  broad  plains,  on  the 
farms,  ranches,  and  oil  fields,  who  spoke  the 
same  language  as  Ambassador  Kyle  and  who, 
although  perhaps  not  being  able  to  speak 
Guatemalan  (Spanish),  spoke  a  language  of 
friendship,  aiucerlty.  and  good  will;  men  who 
looked  you  In  the  eye  and  said  what  was 
in  their  hearts  and  their  hearU  were  in  what 
they  said.  Ouatemalans  like  those  who  visit 
from  the  United  SUtes  in  general,  and  thoee 
from  Texas  in  partlctdar. 

Carlos  Dorioa,  native  Guatemalan  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  repubUc,  said, 
"Dean  Kyle  is  doing  m<Mre  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  Guatemala  than  all  the  other 
ambaMadors  have  done  in  a  hundred  years." 
Enrique  Asturias,  who  recently  tranaported 
an  entire  flock  of  aheep  from  Texas  to  Guate- 
mala by  plane,  aald  the  same  thing. 

Since  Ouatemala's  chief  exporta  are  coffee, 
bananas,  and  chicle.  Dean  Kyle  la  at  a  loaa 
to  understand  why  better  trade  relatione 
cannot  be  esUblished  between  the  United 
BUtea  and  the  dimlnuUve  republic.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  conflict  in  the  prod- 
ucU  ot  the  two  natloBs.  There  U  no  dlflar* 
•no*  In  money  axchaofe.  On«  quataal  Is 
wartli  one  doUar.  Ouatemala  naadi  many 
tblBfi  produead  In  the  UnltMl  SUtea  and  tliU 
fabttloua  republic  to  ths  nortto  Is  alrtady 
buylnc  moat  ot  tha  export  producu  of  Ouate- 
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He  will  allow  you  the  sunroom.  the  foun- 
tain and  the  patio.  He  wlU  tell  you  to  pick 
some  coffee  berrlea  from  a  coffee  tree  con- 
veniently close.  (He  will  not  tell  you.  per- 
haps becaxise  he  doesnt  know,  that  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  frontier  men  will  take  the  coffee 
berries  away  from  you.)  With  pride  he  will 
abow  you  a  small  copper-bound  keg  in  which 
one  strawberry  vine  provides  him  many  a 
bowl  of  luscloiu  fruit. 

ravwM  ruart  un  aaBota 

He  wUl  also  show  you  a  potted  pepper  plant 
that  produces  far  more  red  pods  than  even 
the  embassy  household  can  consume.  With 
a  trace  of  shyness,  the  Ambassador  to  Guate- 
mala wUl  show  you  the  exquisitely  hand- 
stamped  saddle,  tooled  in  black  leather  and 
moxmted  In  sUver,  which  an  admirer  pre- 
sented him.  The  saddle  tree  waa  ordered 
from  Texas  and  the  saddle  made  by  one  ot 
Guatemala's  most  expert  craftsmen. 

Esteem  of  the  government  for  Ambassador 
Kyle  is  contained  In  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  letter  to  him  from  Ouatemala's  Presi- 
dent Juan  Jose  Arevalo:  "Your  personal 
Impressions  are  an  indication  of  yotir  friend- 
ly, sensitive  nature,  as  weU  as  your  deep- 
rooted  democratic  convictions  and  your  noble 
sentimenu  of  aflectlon  and  understanding 
for  Guatemala  •  •  •  and  I  state  a 
truly  national  sentiment  in  expressing  to 
you  the  gratitude  of  Guatemala,  where  the 
living  masses  as  well  as  the  government 
which  represents  them  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  over,  know  full  well  that  in 
you  they  have  a  loyal  and  sincere  friend,  a 
great  democrat,  and  genuine  spokesman  for 
the  heroic  American  people,  whose  love  of 
liberty  has  twice  in  modern  history  prevented 
slavery  in  the  world  <a  men. 

HAND  oir  SHOUUm 

The  distinguished,  greying  ambassador 
will  probably  place  his  hand  on  your  shoul- 
der and  walk  down  the  embassy  steps  with 
you  to  the  waiting  taxi.  The  dozing  driver 
will  wake,  make  a  sign  to  the  religious  image 
secured  to  the  left  of  hia  wheel,  and  step  on 
the  starter. 

His  English  and  yotir  Spanish  will  fuse  In 
a  deadlock  over  the  charge— and  then  you 
wUl  remember  that  the  gasoline  his  coughing 
motor  is  trying  to  consume  ooets  47  cents 
per  gallon — and  you  wiU  agree  that  two 
quetsal  is  not  too  much.  You  wlU  feel  at 
ease  regarding  the  relationship  and  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  between  the  United  States 
and  at  least  one  Central  American  republic. 

In  a  moment  of  desperation  you  may  won- 
der why  this  Nation  has  produced  only  one 
Dean  Kyle. 


Visit  af  tiM  Prtsiaeia  af  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 


AmUmt  Appraisal  af  Troua's 
fm  Kmmkam  UMlalml  latarfcrcMt  ii 
UMAffunofOtlMrLaBds 


hogany  doors,  Inl 

wkiu  wool  rtM  In  tbs  banquet  rooai,  tlM  solid 
atlvar  sbandeflsrs  snd  sngrsfsd  ^eay-Mact 
■■bogany  cabinets  containing  silver 


iw  Ttn  noon  or  iupbiwwtativw 
Wednetdav,  April  iO,  IU7 

Mr.  LYLl.  Mr.  Bpwtkar,  the  UnlUd 
SUUs  U  honoratf  by  tht  2f»t  J^  th* 
Prastdrnt  of  thg  frwit  HdpuWlc  of  ll«- 
100.  1  am  surg  that  »U  of  ui  approclmtd 
ilM  fritodlUMM  of  otir  iOtttiMm  iMlffnbor 
and  ibg  oooparatton  that  sha  hM  axiand- 
ad  to  us  throuf  bout  Um  yoarg. 

I  UnoMvly  hopg  thai  tiM  ''J?^  u°' 
IftHoo  Mid  his  oOdftl  pMty  wtU  rMllat 
tnd  fM  tha  warm  frtendllngMi  which  wf 
havg  for  him  and  tho  ptopla  of  hli 
cotmtry,  ^      ...      . 

Wf  sincartly  hopt  thdt  ha  win  gnjoy 
hlg  visit  and  that  It  will  furtbar  strtngth- 
tn  thg  ttes  that  Mnd  us. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NXBKASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIYIS 
Tuesday.  AprU  29,  1947 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  April  bulletin  Analy- 
sis, edited  by  Frank  Cbodoro  v.  He  points 
out  how  Truman's  Greek-Turkish  inter- 
vention scheme  will  actually  promote 
communism: 

A  nTEurran  tatnax  or  thx  wxart 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  don't  help  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  are 
told,  European  culture  must  give  way  to  this 
horrible  communism.  But  the  fact  which 
that  scarehead  obecurea.  and  which  Is  sus- 
tained by  a  movintlng  mass  of  evidence,  la 
this:  Communism  is  already  the  religion  ot 
Europe. 

It  is  the  despe'.atlon  ot  hopeless  poverty 
which  makes  converts  to  conununiam,  and 
to  this  desperation  ottf  national  policy  has 
made  lU  contribution.  By  preventing  the 
people  from  producing,  by  destroying  the 
tools  of  production,  by  condoning  wholesale 
robbery  and  the  rooting  up  of  populations, 
our  politicians  and  our  generals  are  the  un- 
witting missionaries  of  communism. 

If  we  would  kill  that  strange  cxilt,  we  must 
abandon  the  policy  which  creates  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  thrives.  Bayonets,  or  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  bayonets,  will  only  aggravate 
the  conditions.  The  only  antidote  to  com- 
munism Is  to  let  the  people  of  Europe  pro- 
duce and  exchange. 

Above  an,  we  must  take  otir  armies  off  their 
backs.  The  way  to  stop  commtmlsm.  to  put 
it  briefly.  Is  to  let  the  people  alone. 

If  It  Is  argued  that  such  a  handa-cff  policy 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  ruthless  and 
malevolent  Rtiaalan  mUltary  machine,  that 
our  departure  from  the  scene  would  leave  the 
people  its  helpless  prey,  let  us  admit  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  that  consequence  and  consider  the 
outcome. 

Suppoee  Rtissla  Imposes  on  the  peoples  of 
Europe  the  sUvery  conditions  prevailing 
wlthto  her  borders.  Without  arguing  tbe 
point  that  these  oondlUons  have  so  redtioed 
her  own  economy  that  the  robbery  of  subject 
peoples  haa  become  a  policy  of  necessity,  we 
must  admit  as  a  matter  of  csperlcnoe  that 
alaves  are  poor  producers,  and  we  can  predict 
the  oollaptf  of  communism  in  Siu^>p«  from 
lack  of  prodtictlon. 

There  U  tha  added  fact  that,  unllks  ths 
Russians,  Wsstam  lurops  did  «P«;»»»?»  • 
msssurs  of  frssdom,  ths  msmory  ot  wtaicto 
win  st^andar  aubvarslvs  aoUvlty.  furthw 
■lowtaff  up  tiM  productive  aMMblasry.  la 
■taort.  tbs  Slavs  sconomy  wlU  brlBf  about 
primtUvs  conditions  (auoto  ••  Morgsnthau 
eavlaloosd).  and  ths  vulture  sUts  wlU  dis 
from  lack  of  sustsnsnos. 

It  u  poor  BTflspsot  for  tbs  nast  fsnaratioa 
ot  auropMBsTto  be  sure,  but  U  it  any  worss 
tbsnsiZrtblirwsrf  •omsihlng  ml«bl  survivs 
ft  spsll  of  sommMnism.  wUlls  tiU  rwuit  ot  an- 
ottosr  war.  no  maiwr  wblob  sids  vlas,  wUl 
tos  sanlbllaiioB. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tbtts,  avsn  If  ws  sssspt  s»  fsss  vabia  ilM 
woMl  rofrtnilap  our  smptrs  buUdsrs  dlsb 
up.  rsMon  talto  sfaiast  sarrytnf  tbs  Agbt  to 
tbs  OoauBualst's  talr,  Tbsrs  Is.  bowfftr.  sa 
evetf  mors  vital  srgumant  in  favor  at  mladinf 
uur  noms  sffalrs. 
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hya- 

Btly  attpport  vueb  a  dcf- 

la  ttM  ilim<>»  of  the  im- 

f.  tfea  otttUnaa  of  a  crowded 

alraady  ba  dataeted 

whan  did  trnfrntaikmo 

worat  of  what  «a  eaU 

I  wtth  It.    Tha  aaaanttal 

I  ti  that  tha  tndlYldual  az- 

«  purpoaaa  of  tha  Siata.    In 

must  ba  Idanttflad  with  all 

•tatum.  from  pharaoiam  to 

tba  aslatencc  of  the  state  is 

tha  ftetlon  of  Indlvtdxial  Ub- 

I  totenitad      Tbla  la  partlcu- 

thc  totalitarianism  necca- 

wutara.    Ttoaralora.  when 
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tha  vary  thing  we 

•ffcttng  to  iJteeanre  wUl  go 
Automatically    our  Ubertlaa 
l^to— communlam. 

your  historic  partaeope  ahould 

it.  atnce  history  U  what  people 
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you  and  I — can  »>elp  to 

wa  wUl  but  assume  tha  raapon- 

( ccafH  the  conaaquencaa.    Iran 

for  liberty  ta  worth  while,  for 

the  prodt  of  sclf-rcapect  to 
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EXTEHblON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


ov  mcmoAM 


er,  the  Honorable  Jossfh  W.  llArrnf.  J«.. 

and  the  able  leader  of  the  Houae.  the 
Honorable  Chajilis  A.  Hallxol 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
data  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  John  Andrews: 

Woas  or  THB  Botma  or  RsnnBBirrATiTia  So 
Faa  m  rma  Emutinu  CoMaaaaa  THaotwa 
Am.  30.  1M7 

Despite  tha  handicap  of  having  to  reorgan- 
tas  ttoa  antlra  eommlttee  structure  and  much 
at  ttoa  tagMaUve  procedure  bacauaa  of  the 
■anfianlMttrm  Act  adoptad  in  tha  last  Con- 
graaa.  tha  Houm  ci  KapraaenUtlTca  has  com- 
piled   iin    Impressive    woric    record    and    bu 
built  up  a  tremendous  backlog  of  committee 
work  accompllahad  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  Ikxw  of  the  Botiae.     Months  of  eommlttee 
hearln(<s  have  been  and  are  being  held,  and 
the  rwtulu  of  that  work  will  pour  a  larv 
amount  of  needed  iagtalatlon  onto  the  fi^ 
ot  tha  Mouaa  for  aoaaldaration  of  that  body. 
In  tha  Arid  of  major  laglalatlon.  aalda  from 
tha  appropriation  bills  for  the  operation  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  other  departmenta  of 
OoTernment.  tha  Houae  baa  completed  and 
paaaad  bills  providing  for: 

1.  Reduction  of  individual  tncome-Ui  pay- 
ments. 

a.  Increasing  amotint  ot  sugar  available  for 
homaa  isnd  providing  for  termination  of  con- 
troU. 
S.  La  (Mr -Management  Relations  Act.  1947. 
4.  Portal-to  portal    pay    llmlUtlon.    Con- 
ference report  Iliad  la  tba  Houae  and  full 
It   haa   been   reached   by    the   con- 


D*  TOT  m  iVSt  or  MPMBBWTA I IV  to 

Wednesday.  Aj>ril  30.  1947 
Mr.  WOC'DRUPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peup^  ottiiB  country  have  been  misled 
by  the  misinformation  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  tho*  who  would  willfully  wreck 
the  Republican  congressional  program. 
They  have  1  ermed  this  Congrcaa  the  "do- 
nothing  Coagrtnr  The  facts  disclose 
the  opp08lt< !  Is  true.  Therefore.  It  seems 
tUnely  to  la  r  ttwae  facts  before  the  coun- 
try, espcda  ly  as  reiards  the  activities  of 
the  Rouat    if  Representatives. 

With  thii  thought  in  mind.  I  have  se- 
cured from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a  de- 
tailed state  nent  ooircrlns  our  work  dur- 
ing this  Ongreaa  up  to  and  including 
this  day  of  our  Lord.  Wadncaday.  April 
SO.  IM7.  In  pondering  the  following 
facts,  we  s^  ould  not  forget  the  time  nec- 
•aaarlly  spe  it  in  the  reorganlaation  of  the 
two  teglsla  ive  bodies,  made  mandatory 
by  the  Reoi  ganlaaUon  Act  of  19M.  This 
delayed  le  [IslaUve  work  for  approxl- 
BaUly  S  neeks.  Takifig  this  into  coo* 
MdtTAtlon.  [  believe  the  records  will  dls- 
eloat  the  f  tct  mo  House  of  Represents- 
tlvas  durln  ;  nqr  many  year*  of  service  in 
this  body  t  fts  made  the  progress  and  dls- 
t  gf  tta  I  ^mtint—  of  the  House  as  ex- 

,  M  bM  been  done  under  the 

I  lagdar  ihlp  ot  the  Republican  Speak- 


S.  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  the  President  to  two  terms. 

e.  Set  a  top  limit  on  the  l^ederal  Budget 
at  a  flgora  eonalderably  below  that  requested 
bv  the  nrwldant. 

7    Readjflsd  alaa  taasa. 

8.  Relief  aaalrtBBca  ta  psopla  of  war  devas- 
tated ct>untrtaa. 

9.  H.  R.  aaoS:  A  MU  relative  to  maximum 
ranta  an  housing  accommodations  to  repeal 
certain  provlslona  of  Public  Law  388.  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congrcaa.  and  for  other  purpoees 
(bousini<  and  rent  controls).  House  will 
eoDtlnuM  consideration  tomorrow,  May  1. 
1947. 

10.  Conference  report  on  first  deficiency 
appropriation  bill.  B.  R.  3849.  containing, 
among  other  Items,  funds  for  payments  to 
veterans  under  the  O.  I.  bill,  agreed  to  In 
House  tcday.  AprU  30.  1947. 

The  statutics  of  work  so  far  accomplished 
foUow: 

Public    LawB 41 

House    bills    reported    and    pasaad    the 

Huuae _ 124 

House  b:lls  reported  and  pending 64 

Houae    Joint    raeolutlona    reported    and 

paaasd  the  Rouse 15 

Houae  joint  resolutions  reported 4 

Senate   bills   raportad   and   pasaad    tha 

Houae 16 

Senate  bllla  reported  and  pending  In  the 

Houae 4 

SeiMte   joint    reaolutlona   reported   and 

the  House. 7 


or  the  above  eatagorlea.  73  bllla  and  joint 
rasolutic<na  were  for  the  relief  of  Individuals 
and  oorporatlons,  and  are  not  hereafter  listed 
by  tlUe. 

Plve  D\a)or  appropriation  bllla  for  the  da- 
partmenu  of  Government  have  paaasd  Um 
Houae.  cf  which  two  have  paaaad  tha  Saaata 
and  one  haa  baeoma  a  law. 

■ttls  la  varloua  stages  of  progreaa  through 
tha  OoBgreas  wtth  relation  to  Houae  action 
theraon  are  Uatad  aa  follows  by  numbera  and 
tlUea: 

■OtTSB  sots  WMCM  SSVt  saCOMS  LAWa 

R  R.  TSl :  To  saUbUab  tiM  Theodora  Rooaa- 
veil  National  Park;  to  acaat  a  monument  Ui 
memory  of  Theodiva  Rooaavelt  in  the  village 


[other  purposea. 

effect  certain 
[other  purpoaaa. 

le  payment  ot 
to  the  Govern - 

Law  14. 

le  B\jspenaion  of 
Ion  laws  aa  ap- 
M  War  Depart- 

tlUe  V.  Second 
tended.    PulUlc 

ting  law  to  pro- 
I  expiring  fr-year 
for  another 
t4 

lat  tonal  Service 
amended. 

America  world 

le  promotion  of 
poatal  service, 
ibllc  Law  35. 
i'ederal  Plrearma 

prlatlons  to  sup- 
rtaln  approprla- 
ig  June  30.  1947, 
Ibllc  Law  ao. 

Rrmanent  Nurse 
and  to  eatab- 

clallst  Corps  In 

|e  Federal  Food, 
me  25.  1938.  aa 

Itbe  certification 
wboUy  or 
}mycln.  or  any 
other  purpoaaa. 

a  6  months'  ex- 
>n  of  the  farm- 
er oth^  I 

Federal 


WHICH     HAVX 

:  Kxtendlng  for 

>f     time     dtirlng 

»rmltted  to  pro- 

iltaneously  with 

Public   Law   a. 

76:   Authorising 

Ited  States  Coast 

|wlth  the  navlga- 

iws  administered 

Ic  Law  27. 

114:  To  continue 

klme  Commission 

1.  1947.     Public 

|8:  To  atrengthen 

^ntalnlng  an  ade- 

Juclng  Industry. 

|ai:  Granting.  In 

and  gift  taxes. 

18  to  the  United 

^23:  To  authorise 

Commission  to 

in  transporta- 

ika  until  July  1. 

Public  Law  la. 

146:   To    extend 

under   certain 

distribution  and 

other   purpoaea 

154:  Making  an 
Incident  to  the 
foot-and-mouth 

Ibllc  Law  aa. 

158:  Making  ap- 

bimctes  in  certain 

icbI    year   ending 

purpoaaa.    fub- 


HOtTSC  anxB  wmrn  rave  passsb  both  -nt 

BUT   HAVE    NOT   BECOME   A   LAW 

H.  R  2157:  To  define  and  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  courta.  to  regulate  actions  aris- 
ing under  certain  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpoaee. 

H.  R.a404:  To  suspend  certain  Import 
taxes  on  copper. 

H.  R.3849:  Making  appropriations  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  In  certain  Appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1947,  and  for 
other  purpoaaa. 

ttOVSt    JOINT    aXSOLUTIONS    aEPOETCO    AND 
PAS8CD    HOtreX 

House  Joint  Raaolutlon  27:  Proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  terms  of  olBce  of 
the  President. 

House  Joint  Resolution  90:  To  correct  an 
error  in  the  act  approved  At;4(uat  10,  1946 
(Public  Law  720.  79th  Cong..  2d  seas.),  relat- 
ing to  the  compoEition  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Houae  Joint  Revolution  92:  Authorizing 
the  prcaeutatlon  of  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Crcaa  to  Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosendabl, 
United  SUtea  Navy. 

House  Joint  Resolution  116:  To  correct 
technical  error  In  the  act  approved  August 
12,  1948  (Public  Law  723,  79th  Cong..  2d 
bcaa.). 

nuMsa  Joint  Resolution  140:  To  restore 
tba  nsBM  of  Hoover  Dam. 

Houae  Joint  Reaoluticn  153:  Prcvidlng  for 
relief  a.salstance  to  the  people  of  countries 
devastated  by  war. 

HOUSK    BUXS   BEFOBTSO    AND    PA&SU>    HOt^SX 

H.  R.  1:  To  reduce  Individual  iupome-tfcx 
paymenta. 

H.  R.  4 :  To  safeguard  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence In  certain  cases. 

H.  R.  173:  To  authorise  the  f«le  of  certain 
public  land  In  Alaak»  to  Victory  Bible  Camp 
Ground,  Inc. 

H.  R.  193:  To  amend  section  36  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  19ao  (41  Stat. 
437;  30  U.  S.  C.  sec.  191).  as  amended. 

H.  R.  1B7:  To  transfer  part  of  block  14  and 
the  school  building  thereon  of  Petersburg 
town  site.  Alaaka.  used  for  school  purposes, 
to  the  town  of  Petersburg.  Alaska. 

H.  R.  236:  To  amend  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940  so  aa  to  permit  nattirallzatlon  pro- 
ceedings to  be  had  at  placea  other  than  in 
the  ofllee  of  the  clerk  or  In  open  court  in  the 
case  of  sick  or  physically  disabled  individuals. 

H.  R.  450;  Providing  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  town  of  Marblehead.  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  Marblehead  Military  Reserva- 
tion for  public  use. 

H.  R.  490:  Providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  United  States  commissioner  for  the  Big 
Bend  National  Park  in  the  SUte  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  piupoaes. 

H;  H.  492:  To  authorize  the  Juvenile  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  proper  cases  to 
waive  Jurisdiction  in  capital  offenses  and 
ufTenaes  punishable  by  life  imprisonment. 

H.  R.  403:  To  amend  section  4  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  control  the  possession, 
sale,  transfer,  and  uae  of  pistols  and  other 
dangerotu  weapons  in  ttie  Dlsuict  of  Colum- 
bia," approved  July  8,  1932  (sec.  22,  3204 
D.  C.  Code.  1940  edition). 

H.  R.  495:  To  amend  the  Code  of  Law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  R.  507:  To  protect  American  agriculture, 
horticulture,  llveatock,  and  the  public  health 
by  prohibiting  the  unauthorised  ImporUtlon 
into,  or  the  depositing  In  the  territorial 
waters  of.  the  Unltad  SUtea  of  garbage  de- 
rived from  producta  originating  outside  of  the 
ccmtlnenUl  United  States,  snd  for  other 
purposes. 

H.  R.  808:  To  amend  an  act  of  September 
27,  1944,  ralatiag  to  credit  for  mUltary  or 
naval  aervica  in  connection  with  caruln 
homastaad  autrlos, 

H.  R.  790:  To  provide  that  the  Unltad  Statas 
District  Court  for  the  Weatam  District  of 
Virginia    shall    slona    s^point    the    United 


States   commlaaloner    for    tha    Shenandoah 
National  Park. 

H.  R.  804:  Authorising  the  reduction  of  cer- 
tain accrued  interest  chargea  payable  by  the 
Farmers"  Irrigation  District,  North  Plstte 
project. 

H.  R  828:  For  the  relief  of  the  State  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Fund  of  California. 

H.  R.  1030:   To  continue  In  effect  certain 
war  excise  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 
H.  R.  1040:  To  authorize  the  payment  of 
$425.88  by  the  United  States  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland. 

H.  R.  1008:  To  authorize  the  segregation 
and  expenditure  of  trtist  funds  held  in  Joint 
ownership  by  the  Shoshone  and  Ara|>aho 
Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Rescrvtitlon. 

H.  R.  1090:  To  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  lor  the 
MinnesoU  Chippewa  Tribe. 

H.  R.  laOS:  To  provide  compensation  to 
persons  performing  the  duties  of  poatmastera 
at  post  offices  of  the  fourth  claas  during  an- 
nual and  sick  leave  of  the  postmasters. 

H.  R.  1240;  To  provide  for  the  siispenslon 
of  navigation  and  veaael  •Inspection  laws,  as 
applied  to  vessels  operated  by  the  War  De- 
partment, upon  the  termination  of  title  V, 
Second  War  Povrers  Act,  1942.  aa  amended. 

H.  R.  1337:  To  amend  exihting  law  to  pro- 
vide privilege  of  renewing  expiring  8-year 
1  eve  1-premiiun- term  poacies  for  another  6- 
year  period. 

H.  R.  1350:  To  amend  the  act  enUtlad  "An 
act  to  establish  a  National  Archivea  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

H.  R.  1353:  To  amend  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  aa  amended. 

H.  R  1368:  To  amend  the  act  enUtled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  naval  plantations  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States,"  approved  June  28. 
1944. 

H.  R.  1359:  To  amend  the  act  of  August  29. 
1916  (39  Stat.  568),  aa  amended,  ao  as  to  In- 
crease the  total  authorised  numtjer  of  com- 
missioned ofllcera  of  the  acUve  list  of  the 
Corps  of  Civil  Engineers  of  the  Navy. 

H.  R.  1368.  To  amend  further  the  Pay  Rea<l- 
Justment  Act  of  1942,  aa  annended 

H  R  1866  To  eaUbllrti  a  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains m  the  United  States  Navy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.  R.  1866:  To  facilitate  procurement  of 
pupplles  and  services  by  the  War  and  Na\7 
Departmente.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  1367:  To  authonae  the  conatructlon 
of  experimental  submarines,  and  fat  otb«'r 
purposes. 

H.  R.  1368:  To  include  civilian  oOcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  Statea  naval  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  among  thoae  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480 
of  the  Seventy-8e^'enth  Congress,  approved 
March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  143) .  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  1369:  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approvett  June  20,  IIMO.  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Under  Secretary  of  War  during 
national  emergencies,  fixing  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  and  au- 
thorising the  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe 
duties,"  approved  December  16,  1940,  es 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  1375:  To  further  amend  section  10  cf 
the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  clothing  allowance  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Marine  Corps  snd  Msrlne 
Corps  Reserve. 

H.  R.  1376:  To  amend  the  acts  of  October 
14.  1942  (56  SUt.  786).  as  amended,  and  No- 
vember 28,  1943  (67  BUt.  5«3).  ss  amended 
BO  as  to  authorise  transportation  of  depend- 
ents and  household  effects  of  personnel  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  lo 
overseas  baaes. 


H.  R.  1881 :  To  amend  the  act  of  July  20, 
1942  (66  SUt.  663),  relating  to  tha  accept- 
ance of  decorations,  orders,  medals,  and  em- 
blems by  oOlcers  and  enllated  men  of  the 
i.rmed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes  tendered 
\  hem  by  governments  of  oobelilgercnt  nationa 
or  other  American  republtca. 

H.  R.  1448:  To  amend  section  7  of  an  act 
making  appropriations  to  provide  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1903.  and  for  othkr 
purposes,  ai^roved  July  1,  1902. 

H.  R.  1514:  For  the  relief  of  cerUin  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Unltad 
.State*,  and  for  other  piuposea. 

H.R.  1584:  Authorizing  the  erection  and 
operation  of  a  memortal  muaeum  and  shop 
on  the  ^ort  Hall  Reservatlfm,  Idaho. 

H.R.  1605:  To  amend  the  act  approved 
December  28.  1945  (59  Stat.  063>,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
additional  oommlaaloned  officers  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  and  for  other  purpoaea."  h« 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  8,  1946  (Public 
Law  670.  79th  Cong.). 

H.R.  1621:  To  authoriae  the  Secreury  of 
War  to  lend  War  Department  equipment  and 
provide  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
In  connection  wtth  the  World  Jamboree  of 
Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in  France  in  1947:  snd 
to  authorise  the  Commissioner  erf  Internal 
Revenue  to  provide  exemption  from  trans- 
(xirtation  Ux:  and  further  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  issue  passports  to  bona 
fide  Scouts  and  Scouters  without  fee  for  the 
application  or  the  lasuanca  of  said  paaBports. 
H.  R.  1636:  To  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  redaaal/y  the  aalartes  of 
|)Ost masters.  olBcers.  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service;  to  esUbllah  uniform  proce- 
dures for  computing  compensation;  and  for 
other  purpoaea."  approved  July  6.  1046.  with 
respect  to  the  application  bf  stich  ssctloc  to 
rural  carriers.     (S.  547  passed  in  lieu.) 

H.  R.  1713 :  To  provkla  for  the  promottmi 
of  substitute  employees  in  tba  postal  service, 
und  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  1777:  To  amend  section  1  of  the  Pad- 
eral  Power  Act.  with  reapect  to  tbs  term  of 
office  of  members  of  the  Fadaral  Power 
Commlaaion. 

H.R.  1778:  To  amend  the  Federal  Plre- 
aims  Act. 

H.R.  1819:  To  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu«  to  cooperate  vrith  other  Aflaerlcau 
countries  in  control  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-movith  disease. 

H.R.  1844:  To  authorize  tha  Admlnlatra- 
tor  al  Veteratu'  Affairs  to  grant  eaaamant* 
In  lands  belonging  to  the  Unltad  States  un- 
der his  superviaioD  and  control,  and  for  other 

purpoaea.  

H.R.  1888:  To  ineorporsU  the  AMVETS. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

H.R.  1943:  To  esUbllsh  a  permanent 
Nurae  Oorpa  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
to  establiah  a  Women's  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  in  the  Army. 

H.  R.  1968:  Making  appropriations  to  sup- 
ply tirgent  deficiencies  In  certain  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  £0. 
1947,  and  for  other  purpoaas. 

H.R.  1975:  To  amend  subaecttoo  (c)  of 
section  19  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1017 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  338  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940. 

H.  R.  1997 :  To  provide  seniority  benefits 
for  certain  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  and  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  who  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  lost  opportu- 
nity for  promotion  by  reason  of  their  sarvloa 
ir.  the  armed  forces  of  tlie  United  Sutas. 

H.  R.  1098:  To  amend  section  48  of  the 
Criminal  Code  relating  to  the  reoelvlug  of 
stolen  public  property. 

H.  R.  2032.  To  prasarvs  the  contlntalty  ti 
residanee  in  the  Unltad  Sutes  for  naturali- 
sation purposes  in  the  esses  of  alian  rast- 
denu  who  departed  for  aarvioa  in  AUtad 
armed  forcss  during  the  Recond  World  War. 
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in  two  atrt(  i  of  land  cumpriaing  portiima  of 
tha  finrfoife  Wavy  Yard  Porumouth.  Va.,  and 
for  othar  p  irpoam     public  Law  19 

R^Ml:  Ti    autboriaa  tha  taeratary  of  tha 
Navy  «•  print  to  tha  city  of  tui  OMfO  a 
rtght.««.«a^  ova*  land  ownad  hy  tha  Vnltad 
tha  llnlta  of  Camp  Olllrapta. 
Jwnty.  Calif.    Public  U«  3i. 


8  334 :  To  atitbortM  tha  taeratary  of  tha 
Navy  to  coovay  to  tba  Cantral  of  Oaorgla 
RaUway  Co.  an  sssa— it  for  railway  pur- 
poaaa  In  cartaln  OovanHMBt-ownad  landa 
rtMMMd  In  Bibb  County.  Oa.    PdhUe  Law  13. 

■.SN:  To  authoriaa  tha  taeratary  of  tha 
Nary  to  eoovay  to  tha  elty  of  Loa  Anfalsa. 
Calif .  an  aaaamant  for  eoiMtructlon  and  op« 
aratioo  cf  a  storm  drain  In  and  undar  cartain 
OoTarnnkant-ownad  lands  sltuatad  In  that 
city.     PXiblle  Law  11. 

a  a76:  To  provMa  for  pnyinant  and  settle- 
ment  of  mllaaga  and  othar  travel  allowanca 
aaeount  of  military  paraonnel.  Public  Law 
SI. 

■.SM:  To  amend  section  S  of  tba  act  of 
July  24  1»4«  tPubUo  Lh«  M4.  79th  Cong  i . 
larceny  la  interaUta  •OMMMrea.  Public  Law 
S7. 

8.  SIS:  To  authnrlaa  the  fumlahtng  of 
staam  fron  tha  central  beating  plant  to  tha 
property  of  the  Daughter*  o(  the  American 
Ravoluuin.  and  lor  other  purposes.  Publlo 
Uw  33. 

8.  M7:  To  provide  lor  annual  and  sick 
leave  (oc  rural  letter  carriers. 

8  AM  To  authoriaa  the  8acreury  of  AgrU 
culture  to  cooperate  with  other  American 
aonhtrtaa  in  the  control  and  eradieatlon  of 
foM  aad  mouth  diaeaae  and  rinderpaat.  Pub« 
lie  Law  H. 

8.  TS8  Authoriaing  the  Commlsalonera  of 
tha  District  of  Columbia  to  eatsbllsh  day* 
light -sating  time  in  tha  Dutrict  of  Colum- 
bia during  1M7. 
.  a  rrs  To  authoriM  tha  PNaMsRi  to  ap- ' 
point  MitJ  Oen.  Laurence  t.  BtMar  aa  rapre« 
■aniativt  of  the  United  tutae  to  tha  Interim 
Council  of  the  Pft>vlalonal  International 
Civil  Aviation  OraaaMtllon  or  Its  stieceasor. 
without  affacunf  Mo  aMtary  autua  and  par* 
quialtea. 

t.sis:  To  aaubllah  an  OflUsa  of  tatactlva 
tarvica  Raaofda  to  liquidate  the  telectiva 
8arttea  Hyatam  following  the  termination  of 
lu  fiMailoaa  on  llareb  Si.  1S47.  and  to  pre> 
serve  ami  service  the  talMtlva  iamoa  recorda 
and  (or  itbar  pttfpuaaa.    PuMla  Law  M. 

t. Mt:  To  astand  earuin  powara  of  tha 
Praaidant  undar  title  in  of  tha  taeond  War 
Powtra  Art     Publie  Law  W. 

8.  W»»  To  eatand  tha  tlBM  Within  whieh 
tha  munieipalUy  o(  Port  Imdfdals,  Rroward 
county.  Pla..  RMf  gonaumniste  the  purehaaa 
of  tha  Ojaat  CHiafd  tlta  (oommonty  known  aa 
the  base  •  |>rupartyi  whioh  la  toeatad  at  rorl 
Lauderdale 
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Bubmil  Its  report  to  Con|r«ae     Ptihtlo  Law  S. 

iattatr  Joint  Heanlutlon  Mi  T*  authoriM 
tha  toA  Carina  Irrigation  end  Drainage  Dis* 
trtet,  Ar  a .  to  drill,  equip,  and  acquire  weiia 
for  uaa  en  the  tan  Carloa  Irrigation  projecta. 
Public  Uw   10. 

■aoata  Joint  Raaolutlon  V\  Limiting  tha 
applteot'.on  of  provlalons  of  Padersl  law  to 
counsel  employed  under  Senate  Raaolutlon 
4d.    Vetijad. 
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house  worthy  of  the  name,  structurally 
sound  and  durable,  I  hope  I  am  open 
minded  enough  to  accept  it  and  approve 
of  a  loan  on  it  equal  to  that  given  on  a 
conventional  home.  I  recommend  that 
those  grantinK  loan.s  up  to  90  percent  on 
this  type  of  house,  give  worthy  appraisals 
and  thought  to  its  durability.  It  takes 
years  to  pay  off  mortgages,  generally 
speaking,  and  a  house  mortgage  Is  the 
best  loan  in  the  world  when  the  value  is 
there.  A  man's  home  is  his  castle  and 
that  means  his  heart  is  there.  We  feel 
that  a  home  built  to  one's  own  taste,  with 
architectural  de&lgns  of  his  own  choos- 
ing, something  distinctly  Individual,  is 
by  far  the  better  risk  for  our  banks  and 
our  Government. 

It  is  hopeful  the  demand  for  homes 
by  December  15.  1947.  will  be  buch  that 
our  President  will  reletM  rent  controls  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  by 
Dxtmber  81,  1M7.  This  is  a  long  time 
and  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished. 
And  then,  too,  we  must  rememb?r  that 
the  head  of  the  new  department  admin- 
istering the  provlslon»  of  this  law  can 
take  rent  controls  from  any  area  when 
a  housing  Khortsge  no  longer  exists.  I 
hope  my  friends  in  the  retail  lumber 
bUMlness  will  agree  with  me  that  thl«< 
bill,  although  far  from  their  expressed 
desires,  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  here  In  Washington  wc 
hftve  to  legislate  for  what  we  believe  is 
best  for  the  cltitens  In  every  sector  of 
our  country.  I  hope  the  President  will 
.select  an  agency  to  administer  this  law 
mindful  of  the  many  arbitrary  decisions 
made  by  the  OPA  authorities  and  reahze 
the  landlord  has  his  troubles,  too.  Wo 
as  Americans,  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  all  controls  can  be  lifted  and  once 
again  we  can  function  as  a  free  Amer- 
ica. 


Kuril  ElKlrlfcgHeii 


KXTENPION  OF  REMARXl 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NUSTM  RANOTA 

Ih  TNI  HRNATI  Of  TNI  UNITID  ilATM 

T/iNr«4tv,  Mty  J  i/#0<*/o<fii#  4«v  0/ 

Ml  YODNfl  Mr,  HrMltfflil,  I  aali 
uitNHimou*  iiiiiirnt  ilmi  there  In  prinint 
In  the  ApnmuliN  of  the  Mioosi  in  id* 
(li'>M  (in  ins  nuUisft  nf  nirsl  nktMrlAvs* 
ilnii,  dflivsi'sd  yy  m«  it  Ihii  Nullonsl 
OonvHillDn  of  MIA  OMMritlvss  hi>ld  si 
Mpoliinv.  WMh,  AprtilTlMT, 

Thtri  b^iiiM  Mil  nbjN'iioit,  ilii*  iddcfiM 
WM  ordirMi  im  I)i>  urinitHl  m  the  Niomi, 
Ns  rotlow*  I 

\  tm  hnptiy  in  Hsvt  this  iippniiuiiliy  tn  std 
drta  IN  detCfsiM  t»f  ih«  Nuiiohsi  Humi 
Mselrle  Oooperstlve  Asnteistinh  snd  t  fMi 
highly  kenirsd  by  ynur  kind  invUstion  to 
aMMsr  hare,  At  repraaautatlvts  of  ftursl 
■tetrte  Co-opt.  which  operate  thruughuui 
most  of  the  Unltad  Btatae  and  itome  uf  Us 
Tarrltonaa.  I  believe  that  you  made  a  happy 
choice  In  selecting  at  your  convention  tlta 
thla  dna  city  of  Bpokana  In  the  great  PaclOc 
Northwaat  where  electrification  haa  made  lis 
greatest  progress  In  recent  years. 

Tou  and  the  people  you  repreacnt  have 
done  more  to  Improve  rural  life  Ui  America 


today  than  any  other  group.  You  hare 
brought  the  tremendous  benefits  of  electrici- 
ty to  many  areas  which  could  never  hiive 
enjoyed  them  except  through  cooperative 
action.  And.  In  making  thou«and.<i  of  fanns 
more  livable,  you  have  also  made  them  metre 
efficient  aud  mora  productive.  The  real  Im- 
portance of  Increased  and  more  efficient  pio- 
ductlon  will  be  most  apparent  when,  In  the 
not  too-dlsunt  future,  we  may  again  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  competing  with 
foreign  farm  goods  produced  by  cheap  lalor 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  mee.Ing  Uila 
type  nf  competition,  our  Improved  efficiency 
will.  In  my  opinion,  be  uur  graataat  asset. 

And  whUe  you  have  increased  tha  afflclency 
of  our  furmt,  you  have  made  them  far  mere 
attractive  plaoaa  on  which  to  live.  ThU,  It 
aeema  to  me,  la  the  most  important  benefit 
uf  aU,  because  in  recent  years  too  many  of 
uur  young  people  have  beau  leaving  tholr 
farm  honifN  to  seek  cmploymrnt  hi  the  cUIm. 
The  cumfutta  of  mixlcrn  homes  and  apait- 
ments  In  the  cltie«  have  proved  to  ba  itt- 
tractlonN  which  could  not  be  offset  by  ottier 
bcueau  which  rural  life  haa  tu  offer.  Mo 
matter  how  tympathettc  the  public  may  be 
toward  the  general  inrm  problem,  only  thnaa 
who  have  lived  on  farms  liKhtad  by  karoacne 
lampa,  thoaa  who  have  pumped  water  by 
hand,  thoaa  who  bava  enviously  glimpsed  tha 
gleaming  electrical  appllanoae  In  store  win- 
dows only  to  raaliKe  thut  ttich  things  wrra 
not  for  them  could  fully  reallae  what  eleetilc 
|M)Wer  menna  lo  the' farm  rnmily.  You  m<*n 
iind  wotnen  have  done  n  trxily  remnrkah'lr 
Job  in  making  the  draama  of  millions  of  rutal 
folkt  coma  true. 

Yet,  In  aptu  of  all  the  clearly  apparent 
benefits  which  thla  program  haa  brought  to 
tha  Nation,  RBA  today  faces  in  array  of  op- 
ponents na  powerful  as  any  you  have  met 
lu  the  last  10  yaara  or  more.  Your  progrum 
In  being  attacked  on  u  wide  front  by  im 
ubundantly  llnsnccd  group  which  boa^its 
iKinie  of  the  hlKhcsi-pilced  lobby  lata  In  Wa«ti- 
ington.  Of  course,  they  auy  they  ar«  not  out 
to  daatroy  RIA,  ur  even  tu  cripple  It  Ku; 
thay  just  want  to  "Improve"  your  prugriim 
hare  and  there.  They  want  tu  help  you.  In 
fact,  thay  would  even  be  willing  to  take  ovei 
ytmr  co-opt  and  run  them  fur  yuu  at  a  tllglit, 
ur  perhaps  nut  to  alight.  proAt  to  themaalvts 
Now  that  yuu  have  demui  mi  rated  tltat  y^u 
could  du  what  iliey  unc«  iMid  rould  never  be 
dona,  they  ara  eagei  to  take  uvt>r  Uia  show 

In  Waahliigtui)  wa  «an  aae  this  atuok 
muvltig  luUi  full  awing  on  a  natlunal  scale. 
UiONlly,  yuu  twa  aaa  tha  pattern  take  form. 
Wlialevar  lilHli'Sotindlitil  |iiomiaaa  may  be 
uiieied  iiy  iitu  •pokaamaii  lot  iliia  lohby. 
wliaihai  III  WHaliiiiHion  ur  in  yuin  homs 
lowii,  Uitir  Misii  iisi  bui  ytts  |»uip«M«i  fa 
orippta  HIA  NiMi  daeirty  ftm  SMMratlviw 
Vnur  vary  muivaaa  lias  bfflMgbl  lllis  Mldl^ly 
ausKk  duwti  u|MNi  ynur  heads. 

The  |NiiMii«Nl  ttphaaval  lit  (Ji«tigi*MS.  btiHiffiit 
nlNiut  Nl>  lN«i  HKyamber't  slaailMna,  haa  ha>i'ti 
litiaiutKlail  Ml  vailMitk  wa^a  AimI  wliala**!' 
•••..tuiHia  was  aseiaaaail  by  (Ms  peM|iiH  ii.ia 
•  III  maan  Mil  khiiiss  ^*  m<i  •••*••  in  ^\^ 
Mwii  opiitiMii,  llta  uaxttta  itf  Una  •••uttiiy  wtiil 
taal  a<«ttiMiiityi  Bin  I  am  alMi  Aimitf  i'M't> 
viii>>a«l  Um<  thay  rtn  itMi  waiti  (alae  aMiitniliiyi 
Aa  t  loNil  Iha  *lHiik  tit  Iha  iaai  ala(«klh(«.  IhS^ 
waa  ho  ntnttiiaip  lo  wiita  otii  nr  even  eurii>ll 
MMA  and  uihsr  farm  pniMrama,  whieh  ha  •» 
laricly  IMMA  nilOhaibla  rnr  tha  prasenl  favtir. 
able  pnaltloB  of  agricuittii-a.  1  do  not  know 
nf  any  eandldataa  for  Oongraaa  who  ur|(4 
Kuch  attlon  before  election  And  1  am  W«U 
pituugh  acquainted  with  the  political  thlnlt* 
ing  uf  tlM  people  of  my  own  Stale,  to  know 
that  I  would  not  ba  addraaaing  you  todar. 
aa  a  Ifember  of  the  United  tMtea  Oenate. 
if  1  had  campaigned  on  a  platform  advoean- 
Ing  curuilment  of  lUCA  and  Junking  of  otir 
national  farm  program.  In  fact,  tha  laiit 
national  Dlaiforms.  adopted  by  both  major 
parties  In    1944,   pledged  contlntianca.  and 


even  exjsanslon,  of  RJEA  and  other  programa 
designed  to  aid  the  farmer. 

I  do  not  recall  that  American  farmers  have 
ever  organised  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
Oongresa  what  laws  it  should  write,  :or  tha 
regtilatlon  of  business,  but  It  la  certainly 
true  that  Industrlallsta,  manufacturers,  and 
buslneasmeu,  are  endeavoring  to  rewrite  our 
agrlculttu-al  program.  Today,  it  would  ap- 
pear. Just  about  everyone  la  trying  to  act 
himself  up  as  an  agrlculttiral  expert. 

The  chambers  of  commerce,  the  grain  trade, 
the  wool  trade,  the  cotton  trade,  and  even 
certain  manufacturers'  organlsatlont,  have 
aet  themaelvet  up  aa  experts  In  the  agricul- 
tural field.  Many  of  them  have  gone  ao  far 
aa  to  tend  their  so-called  agricultural  au- 
thorltlra  on  speaking  totura  over  the  Nation, 
men  who  sadly  lack  sympathetic  undaratand- 
tng.  or  even  facttul  Information,  man  who 
themselves  would  ba  a  faUure  U  actuaUy 
operating  the  beat  farm  In  America. 

Now.  I  hhve  no  qtiarrel  with  bualneaaman. 
They  have  tbelr  problema  Juat  as  wa  have 
ours.  In  fiict,  I  think  we  could  learn  a  most 
im|K)rtant  lesson  from  them— the  lasaon  uf 
urKMiuuilon.  Bacuusa  thay  are  ao  wall  or- 
ganized through  th«-ir  trade  Haauctatlona,  tliay 
today  exert  an  lufiuence  all  uui  of  yropor- 
lion  to  their  actual  uumben  ou  oiu  Bute 
and  national  leRialatlva  programa.  If  the 
rarmera  of  Ainerirn  were  even  half  to  well 
organlaed,  your  REA  program  would  not  be 
in  Jeopardy  now. 

I  know  thut  there  are  honett  and  sincere 
men  in  Congraaa  today  who  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  utwympathcttc  to  agricul- 
ture. Tbclr  views  have  l>een  molded  by 
tha  nonagrlcultural  farm  experts;  they  have 
almply  never  heard  your  argumanta.  I  be- 
lieve that  Ruch  mituudaratandlngt  can  be 
quickly  cleared  tip  by  an  aggresalve  and  In- 
telligent campaign  waged  by  the  farm  people 
of  thla  Nation  through  auch  organlastions  as 
yours.  You  should  urge  farmers  everywhere 
to  write  to  their  Congreaamen  and  Senators 
tellinir  them  In  plain  wurda  of  the  (treat  need 
for  continuance  of  auch  prngrHin*  aa  RIA 
Hnd  what  will  be  nereaaary  In  the  way  of 
ii|)pro|)rli«tlon«.  identical  latlera  and  tale- 
grama  are  In^ffrctive.  A  few  penciled  worda 
on  H  aheet  of  tiiblet  paper  will  carry  far  mora 
weight.  Ofmyresamen  will  raoogniae  tha  true 
vnioa  of  rurni  America  when  they  hear  it, 
itnd  I  winild  have  no  ffar  of  HIA'a  future  If 
every  farmer  took  the  trtnible  ta  let  his 
Kapraaantative  know  hia  viewa  on  this 
matter, 

Neeent  pmpagands  ralassed  by  private- 
jNiwer  tnteratu  would  lead  one  tn  ballava 
I  hat  thay  iHtiiid  make  rural  eltt^trinrstlun 
iNMmihia  wiihoiM  coat  In  the  aovernment 
What  liar  i«r  iini  I  hay  roulit  la  beald*  the  |Niliii 
riia  puld  (riiih  la  iiiai  ihaae  liitersste  litve 
bad  ^9%n  and  yasra  lu  do  (ha  jub,  bill  Uiey 
aiieeeeded  in  briiigliig  tlve(ri0iiy  l<i  anHf  a 
vary  amsll  parraitlaga  uf  iiur  fsima.' 

In  tlllis  mma  ihnit  10  yasia  ytui  tigff  i 
wbst  they  wam  aiiliar  unwilling  or 
IS  is  Vnu  iMff  dtiiie  ii  wiiliwut  »Njier)i 
sMi.  itNl  rsM  hivs  msd*  iht*  rsmirlfelils 
reesri  sf  rnsifini  mm  uinh  m  Myemi  iif 
MWf  OHerfiMKi  IssitN  »•  (May  fen  diw,  In 

fftfli  MSIIf  sf  ySUf  PUfSl  SII«H|M  llSVS  bSCH 

kbls  lit  m#iii  ibsiF  iiMvmeiMs  twatl  in  Ndvam>e 
or  IHa  Hiia  dNiea  All  itf  iHIa  waa  netHttti' 
pllahad  iHiMiigh  ymu  Hal»MhiHNtl««it,  miUai 
live  Mild  ahilily  siid,  1  mlghl  add  yniii-  aym> 
)i«Uta(ip  iihdaNlaiidinv  uf  farmeri'  mhnU 
and  wiahea, 

Tha  farmers  you  represent,  by  any  yard> 
atlek  the  Oovernmeni  may  ear*  t4i  spply  are 
tha  beat  credit  rtak  In  the  entire  world, 
Parmert.  in  recent  years,  even  repaid  7S  per- 
cent of  the  old  feed  and  aeed  loans  made  for 
extreme  emergency  purpoaea  at  unreaaonabia 
intereat  rataa  of  S  percent,  and  where,  often- 
timaa.  the  aoeumulated  interest  amounted  to 
at  much  as  the  principal  Itaelf.  In  the  light 
of  paat  reoorda.  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
American    Government    that    farmers    now 
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Jie  current  attack  agaliMt  the 
profram  has  five  major 
know  the  offenalve  may  shift 
he  points  to  watch  right  now. 
the  present  attempt  Is  to  use 
y  as  a  smoke  screen  for  kill- 
Our  foea  hope  to  persuade 
Members  of  Ooogiem  that 
taxpayers'  money  to  aponsor 
which,  they  claim,  private  Un- 
as well  provide.  They  hope 
In  Its  enthusiasm  to  reduce 
itures.  will  cut  propoaad  REA 
the  conung  year  so  aharply  as 
or    sharply    ctartall    future 
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Without  the  right  to  w— liiirli  power  planu. 
RKA  would  teve  alWDlMlaly  no  bargaining 
power  whaterer  with  private  power  and  would 
be  completely  at  their  mercy.  Thla  Is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  approprUtlon  and 
ooa  vblcb  will  be  aharply  attacked  by  the 
prteata  power  iatereau. 

I  hope  that  no  RKA  cooperative  will  abuae 
the  privilege  that  It  has  In  constructing 
power  plantH.  Wherever  low-coat  electricity 
la  available  through  existing  power  concerns. 
RKA  should,  by  all  means,  purchase  it 
through  these  sourcea.  Not  only  because  It 
would  be  linwlae  to  construct  additional  and 
unncoeaaary  power  planU.  but  (or  other 
reaeons.  too.  There  la  a  real  poasiblllty  that 
wttbta  a  very  few  years  electricity  will  be 
generated  thitwgh  atomic  energy  at  far  lower 
coat  than  now  to  poealble  through  water 
power  or  any  other  means.  In  fact.  I  am 
told  by  aclentUU  that  even  today  electricity 
could  be  generated  through  atomic  energy 
as  cheaply  as  through  the  use  of  coal. 
ScienUata  estimate  that  only  2  pounds  of 
nuclear  fuel  would  supply  the  power  needs 
of  a  city  sueb  as  Pittsburgh  for  1  day.  There 
to  another  equally  important  reaaon  (or  using 
estoting  facilities  where  possible.  I  am  one 
of  thoee  who  believes  strongly  In  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I(  private  power  can  fur- 
nish you  current  as  cheaply  as  you  can  gen- 
erate It  yourself.  I  think  you  would  be  doing 
an  injuatlcr  to  private  enterprise,  and  even 
to  your  own  cause,  by  constructing  power 
plants  with  borrowed  Oovemment  money. 

I  think  t.iat  at  thla  pdint  in  my  remarks 
I  sho'  l<*  pc>tnt  out  that  private  enterprise, 
as  it  extots  in  the  ordinary  business,  to  far 
dllferent  from  that  of  the  private  power  In- 
dustry. Private  enterpriae.  by  and  large,  to 
highly  competitive.  Private  power  on  the 
other  hand  uaually  operates  under  exclusive 
franchlaes  granted  by  cities.  The  (act  that 
they  have  these  long-term  franchises  free 
of  all  competition  has  too  often  encouraged 
the  practice  of  gouging  the  public  through 
unreasonable  rates.  For  example,  there  Is 
thto  Incident  which  occurred  In  my  own 
State.  A  power  company  operating  in  the 
city  of  ParKO.  which  haa  only  about  35.000 
population,  lost  a  rate  reduction  lawsuit  in- 
stigated by  the  public  service  commission 
and.  as  a  result,  had  to  refund  to  Ita  patrons 
In  that  smiUl  city  spproxlmately  $1,000,000. 

Time  and  experience  have  fwoved  that  rural 
electrification  can  best  t>e  accompltohed  by 
cooperative  effort  and  there  to  nothing  un- 
democratic about  It. 

Long  a^o  our  Ooveraracnt  decided  that 
the  mall  service  and  public  roads  were  fields 
wiiere  even  Ooveriimeut  ownership  and 
operation  were  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people.  Kven  the  most  ardent  leaders  of  the 
free  enterpriae  system  could  not  call  thto 
democracy  of  ours  sodaltotlc  simply  because 
our  Oovernment  went  Into  those  fields  of 
bualncaa. 

The  third  prong  of  the  great  attack  now 
belBg  launched  to  being  directed  againat  the 
atttbortty  to  buy  up  power  raciUiiea  In  email 
rtiral  townii. 

Thto  authority  again  to  most  necessary  If 
RKA  Is  to  meet  the  problem  of  rural  elec- 
trification in  very  aaaall  towns  surrounded 
by  sparsely  populated  farm  areas.  I  see  no 
reaaoa  why  RRA.  la  the  best  intoreoU  of  all 
wbo  live  ta  such  eoaamunttlee.  rtMOld  not 
have  thto  continued  rtgbt. 

The  fourth  major  prong  d  attack  Is  right 
In  your  own  cooperatives.  Thto  to  different 
from  the  kind  of  fighting  you  ha^e  encoun- 
tered in  the  past.  Tour  opponenta  now  are 
trying  to  buy  out  aaaao  o(  your  older,  well- 
established,  and  praBiable  cooperatives 
Haetag  watched  you  do  something  that  they 
I  henieeii  m  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do. 
they  now  hope  to  take  over  the  projects 
that  you  have  proved  to  be  eound  financial 
undertakuiga.    Ttrnj  hope  to  persusde  you 
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tte  part  of  all  farmers  under  REA  to  combat 
thto  vicious  type  of  legtolation.  Tou  mtiet 
runstanlly  be  on  the  alert. 

Since  the  feaaihllity  of  electrifying  farma 
of  ^mt^***  la  so  doaely  tied  with  future  farm 
pRapertty,  I  wlah  to  diaeuaa  briefly  other 
farm  legtolation. 

SOBW  teve  forgotten  the  farm  poverty  of 
a  few  faara  ago:  The  dust  storms,  graaa- 
hoppms.  drought,  and.  worst  of  all.  low 
pricee.  No  RKA  program  can  pay  out  if  we 
again  allow  agricultural  prices  to  allp  back 
to  thoae  prevailing  only  a  few  years  ago.  Our 
present  favorable  position  is  somewhat  arti- 
ficial and  was  brought  about  by  the  wartime 
diaruption  of  agriculture  in  other  parte  ot 
tte  world  and  by  American  charity  appro- 
priations to  feed  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Foreign  production  will  come  hack,  perhaps 
by  IMB.  and  their  cheap  labor  will  mean  the 
tougbeat  kind  of  competition  for  our  farm- 
ers. The  only  guarantee  we  now  have  against 
recurring  depressions  in  (arm  prices  is  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Steagall  amendment. 
But  even  now  there, are  many  In  Congresa 
who  want  to  repeal  the  Steagall  amendment 
or  slash  the  appropriations  needed  to  make  It 
effective. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  for  certain 
publications  and  even  for  some  Itfembers  of 
Oongrem  to  spread  the  propaganda  that 
American  farmers  have  been  heavily  subsi- 
dized at  the  expense  of  the  Uxpayer.  The 
Inspiration  for  these  attacks  comes.  I  be- 
lieve, largely  from  the  phoney  farm  experts 
retained  by  Industrial  organixatlons  and  from 
the  middlemen  In  the  grain,  cotton,  and  wool 
trades  who  have  been  so  handsomely  re- 
warded for  moving  the  products  of  our  farma 
to  the  hands  of  the  eventual  consumers. 

These  same  spokesmen  have  nothing  to  say 
on  the  matter  of  subsidies  to  industry.  Ac- 
tually, over-all  price  support  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculttire  havent  coat 
the  American  taxpayer  one  penny.  On  the 
contrary,  they  brought  the  Department  a  net 
profit  of  $227,000,000  as  of  December  31,  1946. 
All  of  the  so-called  war  year  subsidies 
commonly  charged  to  agriculture  were  in- 
stead consumer  subeldies  designed  to  keep 
grocery  billa  down  while  encouraging  food 
production- under  price  ceilings. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  Congress 
realized  that  in  order  to  aecure  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  materials  necessary  to  Insure 
victory  Incentives  and  guarantees  would  have 
to  be  offered  to  both  agriculture  and  industry. 
It  was  recognized  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war  both  agrlculttire  and  industry  would 
have  to  reconvert  to  peacetime  conditions. 
The  Steagall  amendment,  guaranteeing  farm 
price  supports  in  the  reconversion  period,  was 
intended  to  give  to  agriculture  what  repeal 
of  the  exceas-proflu  tax  and  approval  of  con- 
tract termination  aettlementa  waa  to  indvu- 
try. 

But  while  the  Government  waa  ahowing 
an  actual  pn^t  on  Ita  over-all  farm  price 
support  program,  payments  to  industry 
mounted  mto  blUiona.  By  February  38, 1M7, 
the  Army  had  already  made  contract  termi- 
naUon  settlemenu  totaling  $4.604,0&&.000 
while  tte  Navy  had  made  similar  settle- 
menU  aggregating  $1,326,430,000.  At  tte 
same  time,  indtMtry  benefited  by  tte  certi- 
ficaUon  of  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  privately 
financed  war  planta.  which  metmt  that  about 
$2,000,000,000  in  tazea  owed  by  these  corpora- 
tions whk:h  built  the  plants  may  be  charged 
off.  In  addition,  it  to  estimated  that  wartime 
tax  refimda  to  buaincss  wUl  total  $5,000,000,- 
000  or  more  when  the  books  are  closed.  And 
on  top  of  tliat,  the  Government  spent  more 
than  $17,000,000,000  to  buUd  war  planta 
which  were  operated  by  private  oorp<M*tlona 
(or  their  private  profit  and  which  are  now 
being  sold  to  these  private  corporatlona  at  a 
smaU  fraction  of  their  original  cost.  At  the 
same  time,  the  RFC  was  paying  out  huge 
subsidies:  tacludlng  $438,000,000  to  the  oC 
tadttotry  between  1942  and  1946.  plus  $283.- 


000.000  to  producers  of  lead  and  line.  Theee 
subsldlee  or  aids  to  business  during  the  war 
years  and  reconversion  period  total  at  least 
$20,000,000,000.  And  that  to  why  I  sometimes 
get  a  bit  excited  when  I  hear  spokesmen  for 
Industry  condemning  the  American  farmer 
and  acctMlng  him  of  treasury  raiding. 

The  Steagall  prlee  support  amendment  ex- 
pires with  next  year's  crop.  With  prices  for 
most  farm  oommodltlea  at  their  present  high 
levels.  It  to  highly  unlikely  that  the  Govern* 
ment  will  be  called  upon  to  protect  support 
prices  thto  year,  except  In  the  case  of  one  or 
two  crops.  And  In  thto  connection,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  thousands  of  potato 
growers  would  have  been  financially  ruined 
lest  year  had  not  It  been  (or  the  Steagall 
amendment  which  permitted  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  In  and  save  the  situation. 

Likewise,  American  wool  prices  would  drop 
sharply  if  It  were  not  for  Government  price 
supports.  Some  80  percent  of  the  American 
market  to  now  supplied  by  foreign  wool  grow- 
ers and  without  price  support  domestically 
our  own  wool  growers  would  face  even  greater 
liquidation  of  this  Industry  so  vital  to  the 
economy  of  many  Western  States. 

While  we  still  have  the  time,  and  while  the 
American  farmer  to  still  relatively  prosperous, 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  draft  a  kmg- 
range  program  designed  to  Instire  tte  future 
stability  of  agriculture  and  thto  can  be  done 
with  small  cost  to  the  Government.  Certain- 
ly no  one  wanU  a  return  to  the  chaos  of  the 
thirties  but  even  ttet  wiU  be  poaaible  imless 
we  act  now  to  forestall  it.  Business  and 
labor  bAvt  as  much  of  a  stake  In  thto  program 
as  the  farmer  himself  for  htotory  haa  proven 
over  and  over  again  ttet  without  a  prosper- 
ous agriculture  we  cannot  have  a  prosperotu 
America. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  fanners  who 
toll  more  hours  than  others  and  make  pos- 
sible most  of  the  new  wealth  are  entitled  to 
a  tetter  living.  You  need  REA.  not  only  for 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  (arm  production 
but  alao  for  real  comfort  on  the  farm.  Tou 
are  entitled  to  the  same  modem  homes,  with 
water  systems,  good  heating  plants,  and  other 
modern  conveniences  that  city  people  haye 
so  long  enjoyed.  Only  through  REA  Is  this 
possible,  and  it  to  not  in  conflict  with  our 
free  enterpriae  economy,  or  our  system  of 
Government.  The  modernization  of  Ameri- 
can (arms  will  provide  a  greater  market  for 
American  industry  t^ian  can  be  found  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

Let  not  anyone  forget  that  out  free  entet- 
priae  system,  in  thto  great  democracy,  has  al- 
ready given  to  our  people — tabes',  farmers, 
and  businessmen — the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  atuined  In  any  place  in  thto  world 
through  all  the  htotory  of  civilization. 

Rural  America  has  long  been  the  most  con- 
stoient  and  determined  supporter  of  our 
American  methods  and  our  way  of  life.  W« 
wUl  continue  that  support,  always  looking  to- 
ward making  America  even  stronger  and 
more  secure  as  a  Nation.  With  a  teppier 
and  more  contented  pe(q;>le,  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  our  democracy  offen; 
to  all  the  people  the  greatest  opportunity  foi 
social  advancement. 


A.F.»fL.'tReaHcrriiic 


EZTi34SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  CROW 

or  pntrnTLVAifiA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTATIVK8 

Thursday.  May  1.1947 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recoro.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  under  the 
heading  of  Review  and  Outlook,  appear- 


ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  April 
29. 1947: 

a.  r.  or  L.'a  ■■>  naustm 

In  thto  and  other  newspapers  of  yeaterday 
appeared  an  advertisement  at  tte  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  an  appeal 
against  the  biUs  now  being  considered  in 
Congress.  lU  general  theme  to  set  forth  in  a 
caption  "A  free  America  cannot  exist  with- 
out free  labor." 

The  Inference  to  that  tte  House  and  Setwte 
bills  do  something  to  make  labor  leea  than 
free.  The  advertisement  contains  not  one 
specific  support  of  ita  main  aaeertion  and 
thto  newspaper  to  constrained  to  think  ttet 
It  does  not  do  so  because  any  such  attempt 
would  make  the  aasertlon  ridiculous. 

Both  the  Hoitoe  and  Senate  bUto  provide 
ttet  labor  shall  have  the  right  to  organize. 
Employers  are  bidden  to  bargain  with  such 
organizations.  Government  machinery  to  aet 
up  to  see  that  these  purposes  are  carried  out. 
To  aay  ttet  stich  a  law  intenda  to  enslave 
labor  is  to  say  something  absurd. 

Labor  leadera  aay  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  to  worse  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  and  so  we  will  look 
at  some  of  the  proviaions  of  tte  House  bill. 
The  House  bUl  would  prohibit  Uidustry- 
wlde  bargaining,  that  to,  it  would  prevent  the 
employees  working  for  the  many  employera 
in  an  industry  from  joining  to  control  em- 
ployment In  that  Industry.  It  would  not 
prevent  unions  from  farming  natloaal  or- 
ganizations and  getting  the  beneflta  of  such 
organization.  The  aim  to  to  prevent  con- 
certed action  to  close  down  a  whole  Industry 
on  the  part  of  employees  just  as  the  em- 
ployers are  forbidden  to  take  such  concerted 
action.  If  that  to  Intended  to  enslave  labor 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  an  enslave- 
ment of  industry. 

For  taking  action  deaigned  to  fix  prioee. 
restrict  production,  or  allocate  customera. 
unlQito  under  the  House  bill  would  come 
under  tte  antitrust  acts.  Is  ttet  enslave- 
ment? To  be  free  must  a  union  teve  the 
power  to  refuse  to  work  with  any  but  certain 
maleriato  and  to  bar  competing  materials? 

Another  provtolon  to  that  tmioito  can  te 
sued  for  violating  their  contract.  If  that 
18  slavery,  all  of  us  are  slaves. 

The  bill  bans  the  closed  shop,  a  system 
whereby  an  employer  hires  only  men  sent  to 
him  by  the  union.  In  its  extreme  form  thto 
system  has  resulted  in  formation  of  unions 
where  only  close  relatives  of  present  mem* 
ters  are  allowed  to  join.  Is  such  a  privilege 
necessary  to  freedom? 

Tlie  bill  also  contains  a  Itot  of  unfair  labor 
practices  such  as  jtirtodlctlonal  strikes,  boy- 
cotting, and  mass  picketing.  Let's  see  wtet 
obstacles  to  freedom  Ito  there.  Since  labor 
leaders  themselves  no  longer  defend  jurisdic- 
tional strikes,  we  can  pass  that  one.  Mass 
picketing  means  that  a  union  can  throw  an 
army  of  men  about  your  store  or  plant — they 
may  or  may  not  te  your  employees — and  pre* 
vent  you  or  anyone  else  entering. 

Tou  and  your  employees  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  arrangements  but  a  union 
may  not,  in  which  case  they  can  refuse  to 
allow  your  products  to  come  Into  the  planta 
where  it  has  jtirisdlctlon  or  It  can  picket  a 
plant  which  does  use  your  producta.  Is  ttet 
something  necessary  to  freedom? 

When  Mr.  Truman  once  proposed  drafting 
men  to  force  them  to  work  this  newspaper 
protested.  If  we  could  find  anything  in  the 
labor  bills  which  remotely  approached  that 
idea  we  would  protest  again.  If  there  were 
anything  In  those  bllto  which  withheld  the 
right  of  a  man  to  work  or  to  quit  work  or  to 
Join  with  otters  to  tetter  himself  and  to  pro- 
tect himself,  there  would  te  grounds  for 
protest. 

It  to  up  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  analyze  these  bilto  and  to  point  out 
where  tte  rights  of  any  man  teve  been  in- 
fringed. 
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KarnofsiON  op  remarks 
HOI  1.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PCNMSTLVAMU 

Of  THi  H<  »uas  OP  RXFRMsxinATrrta 
Thwrtday.  Mat  1.194? 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  SpeiJcer.  under 
_  to  ext  ?nd  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
i  MB  m  )ved  to  call  the  attention  of 
thla  Ood-rcKiing  Nation  to  the  threat 
■rnhnftirrt  tr  the  direction  Uken  by  that 
Metton  of  t  le  United  NaUMM  known  as 
the  United  ><atlons  Bducatlonal.  Scien- 
tific, and  Ciltural  Organisation,  which 
threat  la  ae  ably  covered  by  Mr.  Wilbur 
M.  Smith  ti  Ills  brochure  entitled  "The 
Increasingnrll"  and  from  which  the 
following  U   extracted: 
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NMUly  a  qtMuter  of  a  oanttvy  ago.  In  bla 
toaays  of  a  Blolaglat.  puMlahed  In  IMS.  Bus- 
ley  aald.  "It  la  Hnwaalbla  for  me.  and  thoae 
who  think  llha  aM.  to  baUeve  \d  Ood  aa  a 
paraoo.  a  rtiiar.  to  continue  to  tpeak  of  Ood 
M  a  apuitual  balag  In  the  ordinary  way." 

la  aiiniha  work.  puMtahed  in  IMl.  be 
•aya.  "Th*  adantl&c  approach  renders  either 
futile  or  Illogical  all  atralghtforward  pcr- 
aiinlhrallnii  of  divinity. "  Of  covirae.  to  deny 
Ood  a  paraon Bitty  u  to  deny  Ood.  A  Ood 
who  la  Jtaat  tbe  wind  la  no  Ood  at  aU.  you  and 
I  would  agree. 

In  a  r«c«nt  article.  BtaUay  avaa  dacla  '^ 
that  we  ought  "to  caaa*  toraMBthig  c. 
aalvaa  with  queatlona  that  ought  not  to  be 
aakad  becauae  they  cannot  be  anawered.  such 
aa  queatioru  about  the  cauae  of  creation  or 
ultimata  reality."  In  fact,  thla  new  direc- 
tor of  an  organisation  for  the  educaUon  of 
a  new  world  baa  actually  suggened  that  we 
perbapa  would  du  well  to  go  back  to  the 
liaiaafa  of  tba  Oraaki  'XhMoC  the  obw 
attnMtlana  of  tha  Oraaft  paganlam  wax  .- 
van*ty  cf  human  acilona  and  expreaaions 
which  It  could  accommodate  within  lU 
boundarlaa.  Fra*  from  the  neccaalty  of  pro- 
pitiating or  Imitating  a  unitary  being,  a  mod- 
em religion  could  revert  to  that  rich  variety." 
kere  It  la  true  be  do*a  ipaak  of  "th* 
to  which  the  rellglooa  iBipala*  may 
and  b*  admiu  that  "the  Chrla- 
tlan  Introduction  of  th*  idea  of  general  al- 
trulam  aa  oppoaad  to  tribal  aolldarlty. '  But 
nowhere  la  Ood  referred  to  aa  exlatlng :  no- 
where la  there  any  dependence  upon  a  divine 
ruler  of  the  world:  novbar*  la  there 
couraa.  any  Indication  that  man  hM 
eternal  daatlay.  aer  tibal  tha  aatld  Aapr 
upon  Ood  (or  ita  erlfla  aad  aaahrtaaaac*. 
doaa  not  anywhere  rocognlM  the  value*  of 
Chrtatlan  faith,  but.  atrange  to  aay.  he  pro- 
poaaa  that  there  should  be  a  careful  eiamtna- 
tkm  of  "phyalologlcal  and  paychologlcal 
macbantaaaa  involved  In  the  bodily  exercises 
of  Hindu  yacta."  la  tt  not  atiaage  that  Hux- 
ley can  taha  daap  lataraat  la  yogla.  but  no  in- 
Maaat  ta  tha  faith  that  baa  dominated  tbe 
Waatam  World  for  1.700  y*ars7 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  doctrines  are  wholly  at  varl- 
aaea  wtth  thoae  enunciated  by  tlid  fymaiH 
m  of  our  Dedarmtkm  of  Indtpandcncd 

and  our  Constitution  and  certainly  are  in 
coQlUct  with  the  sentiments  proclaimed 
by  our  Speaker,  the  Honorable  JoezpH  W. 
MAami.  In  his  opening  address  before 
the  BfhUeth  Congress  In  short,  it 
aeraw  to  me  that  the  UNESCO  should 
have  the  vigilant  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  I  for  one  am 
determined  to  oppose  all  appropriations 
for  the  promotion  of  any  such  program 
which  denies  the  existence  of  Ood  and 
tends  to  further  such  atheistic  mlscon- 
ception. 


Confress  Should  lavestif  ate  the  Epidemic 
•f  Rail  Crashes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 


IK  TU  HousB  or  UnOHDrTATIVIS 

r^arsday,  Mmt  1. 1M7 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  besn  an  epidemic  of 
automobile,  airplane.  umI  railroad -train 
crashes  this  year.  Ccogress  Is  Investi- 
gating safety  In  air  navigation.  I  have 
introducel  a  bill  which,  if  adopted,  would 
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I.  Bialntanance.  repair,  and  ooastruc- 
\  tt  track.    It  now  baa  thla  authority  over 
signal  syatama  under  the  Signal  Inapeetlon 


Th*  lat«at  reporta  from  the  IOC  empha- 
alaa  tha  tremendotia  hazards  of  the  raU  In- 
dustry.   The  employees  are  the  chief  vlctlma. 
In  tb*  flrat  2  month*  of  thla  year,  114  war* 
klllad  In  th*  Un*  of  duty  and  6374  were  In- 
aU  of  IM«.  tbe  toll  waa  670  killed 
maimed. 


A  CsBcnrrest  Resohition  of  the  Mimieseta 
Legislatarc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEYITT 

or   MIMNISOTA 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  RBPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  1. 19i7 

Mr.    DEVITT.    Mr.    Speaker,    tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Inchide  the  following  copy  of  a  conctir- 
rent  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Minnesota  on  April 
24. 1M7.  having  to  do  with  Income  taxes 
in  non-community-property  States: 
Concurrent    reaolutlon    memorializing    the 
Ooagraaa  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
that  H.  R.  1760.  IntrodiKed  by  RepresenU- 
tlve  Bxavas,  of  Mlaaourl.  or  any  other  suit- 
able and  appropriate  legislation,  be  now 
enacted   permitting  equal  division  of  in- 
come between  huaband  and  wife  for  In- 
oome-tax  purpoaaa  by  the  cltlaans  and  real- 
Aata  of  aU  of  tbe  8Ut*a  of  th*  United 


an  Inequity  exlata  between  the 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  aeveral  States 
of  tb*  United  State*  In  that  resldenu  of 
•  StaSea  having  community-property  lawa 
asa  privileged  to  divide  income*  between 
and  wife  for  Inoome-taz  purpoaaa. 
radtidng  th*  income  tazea  required 
to  ba  paid  by  aald  raaldenU.  which  prlvUege 
ta  being  danlad  to  the  realdenu  of  the  99 
Stat**  Bot  bavlag  eonununlty-property  Uwa; 


by  reaaoo  of  the  premiaa*  legal 
prtvllagaa  are  enjoyed  by  a  minority  of  the 
dttaaaa  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
aolaly  determined  by  reaidence.  which  are 
not  pataalttad  to  aU  tha  dtiaans  of  the  United 
Stataa^  Whiah  fact  glvea  rta*  to  a  discrimina- 
tion In  respect  of  Income  taxea  which  should 
be  removed:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  within  tbe  power  of  tbe  Con- 
graaa  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  cor- 
rect such  Inequity  by  adopting  suitable  and 
appropriate  legislation  therefor:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  tenate  (the  houae  of  rep- 
resemtaflves  concurring).  That  the  Congreas 
of  tha  United  Statea  of  America  be  and  It  la 
hereby  reapectfully  memorial  laed  now  to 
enact  Into  law  as  s  part  of  the  Internal  Reve> 
nua  Code,  H.  R.  1750,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Rzsvsa,  of  Mlasourl.  or  any  other 
suitable  and  appropriata  legislation  permit- 
ting equal  divlalon  of  Income  between  hua- 
I  and  wife  for  Income  tax  ptirpoaea  by  the 
and  realdenu  of  aU  of  the  Stataa  of 
th*  United  States;  and  be  It 

Jleaolved,  That  th*  attention  of  tbe  Con- 
graaa  of  tbe  United  Statea  be  Invited  to  other 
bUla  now  pending  In  th*  United  Statea  Sen- 
ate and  In  the  United  fltaHea  Bona*  of  Rep- 
itatlvea  embodying  tbe  principle  of  the 
Maevea  bUl  (H.  R.  1750).  among 
bOla  are  the  foUowing :  Amendment  to 
H    R.  1   (Knutson  bill),  introduced  by  Mr. 


BUTLBa:  8.  636.  introduced  by  Ifr.  CoaatHr: 
S.  040.  introduced  by  lir.  Tnniga;  8.  660. 
introduced  by  Ifr.  Lanobs:  H.  R.  2210.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Anosll:  H.  R.  3002,  Introdtioed 
by  Mr.  RoBzanoM:  which  principle  is  here- 
by ai^proved  and  reoommeiuled  for  enact- 
ment by  the  Congreaa;  and  be  It  further 

Rc«oIt>ed.  That  a  copy  at  this  reaolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State*,  tbe  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  d  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  Pinance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate;  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Congfcfesman  from  the  State  of  Minnesota 


What  Is  Ahead  in  Amtion? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "What  Is  Ahead  in  Aviation?" 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington  on  April  29.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

The  topic  assigned  me  today  la,  What  is 
ahead  in  aviation?  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  speak  in  terms  of  limitless  horizons,  to 
describe  proudly  a  continuing  American 
leadership  in  the  field  of  aviation  which  we 
so  lai^ly  pioneered.  Unfortunately.  I  am 
unable  to  do  that.  The  facts  as  they  stand 
would  not  support  It. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  the  world's 
leading  air-power  nation.  Many  of  you  may 
be  shocked  to  know  that  we  are  running  a 
poor  third.  In  practically  every  branch  of 
air  power,  Britain  and  Russia  surpass  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  similar  state- 
ment, baaed  oo  information  then  at  hand, 
before  the  American  Legion  Aeronautics 
Conference.  Since  then.  Important  new 
evidence  baa  ooeae  to  ll^it. 

The  first  new  and  startling  evidence  was 
an  artide  by  wnilam  Courtney  in  Collier's 
of  Friday  before  last.  Aprtl  25  Courtney 
states  that  Russia,  far  from  demobillaing  her 
air  power  since  VJ-day.  has  expanded  It  in 
all  Its  branches,  Including  her  manufactur- 
ing Industry  and  air  lines.  Courtney  reporta 
that  Soviet  aircraft  factories  wiU  produce 
100.000  planes.  mUitary  and  civilian.  In  1047. 
This  Is  approsimatdy  four  time*  our  prob- 
able production  in  1047. 

Courtney  declarea  that  Russia,  turning  out 
200  transport  planes  a  month  in  1044,  Is  now 
producing  300  transpKirt  planea  a  month. 
The  American  aircraft  industry  produced 
only  467  transport  pUnes  In  all  of  1046.  The 
total  vrill  not  be  much  larger  In  1047. 
RxMBla  bad  only  a  few  hundred  mllea  of 
scheduled  alrvrays  several  years  ago.  Court- 
ney says,  but  now  she  operates  60.000  miles 
and  plans  150,000  airway  mUes  during  the 
next  few  years. 

The  article  Is  packed  with  amaalng  data 
on  Russian  air  power.  It  tells  about  expan- 
sion of  aviation  In  the  satellite  countries. 
It  asaerte  that  the  Soviet  Air  Force  Is  now 
twice  aa  strong  as  in  aarly  1046,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  flgbtera  to  long-range  bombers 
has  been  changed  to  proivldc  a  great  many 
more  long-range  bombers. 


Courtney's  flgurea  are  his  own.  and  h*  do*a 
not  reveal  his  aouroea.  However.  Courtney's 
analysis  of  acpaadlng  Rtnalaa  clvU  and  mU- 
Itary  aviation  la  btoiie  out  by  evldeae*  from 
other  sources. 

We  know  that  Ruaata  baa  aatabllahed 
weather  bases  la. tbe  Arctic.  We  have  heard 
Radio  Moaoow  announce  their  policy  of  b*- 
coming  the  world's  strongest  air  power. 

Tliat  la  a  policy  firmly  eatabllahed  at  the 
top  and  forced,  natloiislly.  from  the  Polit- 
buro down  to  the  moat  ignorant  peasant. 

Britain  la  the  other  great  air  power. 

Although  England  is  vrithdrawing  froaa 
India  and  is  turning  the  role  of  poUcemaa 
in  Oreece  and  Turkey  over  to  i  s,  she  la 
maintaining  a  powerful  air  arm.  Tbe  RAF 
tnidget  for  1047-48  provldea  for  870.000  oOl- 
cera  and  men.  This  la  an  air  force  larger 
than  our  own  Army  Air  Forcea,  under  the 
President's  budget  submitted  in  January. 

Another  bit  of  testimony  can  be  given  you 
by  a  quotation  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
authoritative  British  magaalne.  Flight.  March 
13.    I  quote: 

"That  the  UaytX  Air  Fx>rce  had  become  our 
front  line  of  defense  In  the  recent  war  la 
no  longer  denied.  Consequently  the  nation 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  premium  exacted 
for  the  Insurance  which  tbe  RAF  repreaenta. 
In  the  White  Paper  on  Defense  issued  re- 
cently, the  net  estimates  for  the  three  fighting 
services  were:  Army,  388.000XX)0  pounds;  Air 
Force,  214,000,000  pounds;  and  Navy,  196,- 
700,000  pounds.  That  the  RAF  should  be  so 
far  above  the  Navy  in  ite  allocation  la  an 
Indication  of  how  the  defenae  picture  baa 
changed  during  tbe  last  few  yeara.  <te* 
doubte  that  the  general  public  fully  raallaaa 
the  fact.  The  amount  by  which  this  year'a 
air  estimates  exceed  the  Navy  eatimates  la 
as  great  as  the  total  of  the  air  estimate* 
some  10  or  12  years  ago." 

The  New  York  Timea  reported  on  April  SI 
that  BritaUi's  first  jet  air  liners  has  had  a 
successful  flight  test.  Britain  also  baa  at 
least  two  Jet  fighters  in  large  production — 
and  they  are  superior  to  oura — ^for  Imme- 
diate operational  duty. 

We  have  thus  seen  some  impressive  evi- 
dence that  Britain  and  Rusala  are  determined 
to  stay  ahead  In  the  air.  Let'a  quickly  look 
over  the  aituatlon  in  this  country 

First,  the  air  lines.  They  experienced  a 
substantial  Increase  In  tralDc  last  year.  But 
because  of  a  great  nxany  problenu  of  con- 
veraion  and  reconversion,  the  domeatlc  air 
lines  operated  at  a  loss  In  1946  of  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Of  the  air  lines  that  have  re- 
ported so  far  for  1946  operations,  11  ran  at 
a  loaa.  while  0  earned  a  small  profit. 

The  air  lines'  more  preaaing  dUBcultiea 
have  been  temporarily  eaaed  by  the  aeaaonal 
upsurge  In  tralDc.  Serlotu  long-term  prob- 
lems, such  as  adequate  trafllc  control  for  a 
greatly  Increased  number  of  high-speed 
planea.  the  research  and  development  of  fa- 
cilities for  all-weather  flying  necessary  to 
Insure  maintenance  of  schedules,  thea*  and 
other  jnoblems  are  as  challenging  as  *v*r. 

General  Eiaenhower.  Oeneral  MacArthur, 
all  authorities,  have  warned  ua  that  armies 
of  the  future  will  move  almoat  entirely  by 
air.  Provision  should  be  made  for  main- 
taining as  large  a  part  of  the  needed  reser- 
voir of  civil  air  transporta  as  is  economical 
and  efficient.  Our  policy  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial aviation  should  be  firm  and  clear-cut 
and  should  be  established  by  law. 

ABCKArr  MAjfurACTuaaro 
The  aituatlon  with  regard  to  the  alrcraft- 
manufactiolng  Industry  Is  even  more  alarm* 
ing. 

Eight  of  the  twelve  largest  aircraft-manu- 
facturing companies  operated  at  a  loaa  In 
1046.  Their  profit  of  more  than  gOOjOOOAM 
in  1945  was  changed  to  a  loss  of  more  than 
S8/X)0X)00  for  last  year.  That  aggregate  loss 
for  the  12  companies  waa  after  taking  full 
advantage  of  all  tax  carry-backs  svailabl* 
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of  military  productlcm,  the 
Coordinating    Coounlttaa    ha* 
%to»  IntereaU  of  national  aafety 
lataln  a  manufacturing  Indua- 
at  least  3.000  mllltarr  planes 
maintenance  of  world  peace 
This  production,  accord- 
it  tee.  should  be  In  addition 
output  of  commercial  and 
Actual    production    last 
military  planes  and  467  trans- 
flfuraa   which   contrast    moat 
tboaa  raportad  for  RuaaU  by 
Clearly  our  Industry  Is 
nialntalued  at  the  levels  recom- 
lAetal  administratlva  aganclaa: 
itovkNialy  our  failtva  to  do  ao  la 
buslneaa.     After  the 
naglected  to  maintain  an 
and  the   17  firma  aatab- 
during  World  War  I 
to  7  toy  IM3  and  to  3  by  \9M. 
that   Ume   that  Oen.   Billy 
the   armed   servlcea   with 
off  traaaonable   neglect   of   air 
CooUdge  moved  promptly 
to  that  charge  and  eatabllshad 
Board,  which  waa  organlaad  In 
and  which  complatad  an  az- 
and  filed  Its  report  by  the 
ta  recommendations  were  em- 
toUovlng  year  in  the  Air  Corpa 
Air  Oorps  Act.  and  the  CItU 
Adt,  all  at  which  were  signed 
OoelMfa  in  ItM.    This  leglaU* 
constituted  the  magna  carta  of 
American  aviation  allv*  dur- 
yeara.  Indeed  gava  ua  aa- 
branehes  of  aviation  for 
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appeared  We  hear  that  helicopters  cannot 
operate  Uialde  the  city  llmlU  of  a  great  many 
matropoUaaa.  Mbm  tba  abtftty  to  do  so  u 
tbatr  ehlaf  advastofa.  w«  eu  parccive  that 
thla  Is  a  tnily  acuta  problem. 

Thus.  It  is  that  no  matter  which  branch 
ot  air  power  we  examine:  air  transport,  air 
manufacturing,  the  slaa  of  the  air  fcroaa,  ra- 
aaarch.  personal  aircraft,  and  hellooptara. 
ehallaaflnc  problems  Involvlnc  nattooal  and 
local  forammant  policy  bar  tba  path  o<  prog- 
r«M.  Doaa  all  thla  mean  that  the  brlllUnt 
promlaa  of  avUtlon  and  air  power  U  not  to 
ba  fulfilled?  Are  wa  to  ba  denied  the  thou- 
sanda  of  new  joba.  the  Dftw  antarprlsaa  spring- 
ing up  around  the  airporta.  tba  eonvanlence, 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  aviation  seemed 
likely  to  bring  us? 

I  do  not  believe  It.    We  simply  must  t.ik  - 
a  careful  reading  and  formulate  a  policy  th 
will  aUow  aviation  to  grow  and  aaauma  lu 
rightful  place. 

I  submit  here  today  that  we  aa  a  Nation 
cannot  aflord  again  to  drop  behind  In  air 
power.    Wa  IMMI  remain  strong  to  discourage 
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What  Is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive  review 
of  American  air  power  and  its  components: 
the  air  forcea,  air  transportation,  and  the 
aircraft  Industry,  to  formulate  consistent  na- 
tional programa  for  each  branch.  Only  the 
Coograaa  can  aatabltsh  theae  prcgrams.  but  to 
do  ao  It  must  be  equipped  with  authoritative 
facta  and  studi««. 

I  feel  therefore  that  we  should  at  the 
earliest  poasible  moment  establish  a  board  or 
coimcll  at  the  highest  level  to  recommend 
action  that  would  strengthen  American  air 
pollclea  and  prevent  loas  of  aeronautical 
leadership  to  foreign  rivals.  Several  other 
leading  nations — Britain  among  them — con- 
sidered the  eatabUstamsnt  of  national  air 
policy  aa  one  of  tba  flfst  ateps  to  be  taken  in 
poatwar  reconstruction.  We  can  do  no  i'- 
If  we  wlah  to  remain  a  leading  air  po«*r 
We  should  not  repeat  the  mistake  that  we  did 
In  the  maritime  field — of  twice  surrendering 
a  hard-won  leadership. 


ProfnuM  •(  tkc  Rcpablkui  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  Y.  ROBERTSON 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THS  8SNATI  OP  THB  UNITSD  STATBB 

Thursday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21  > .  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscoao  an  article  entitled  "Denuncia- 
tion of  GOP  and  Program  Cbmes  Too 
Heavily  and  Too  Early."  by  Prank  R. 
Kent,  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
Wednesday.  April  30.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
TM«  Oa«AT  Oamb  o»  rounca — D»»tti»ct.%tioi» 

or  OOP  Am  PaooaiM  Ooacn  Too  Hxavut 

SM»  Too  laaLT 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

Aa  thla  aeeslon  ot  Oongreea  goea  Into  Ita 
flftb  BMOtb  many  detached  obeervers  agree 
tbat  tbe  current  tmrcatralned  denunciation 
of  the  Republicans.  Imperfect  though  they 
uiMloubtedly  are.  has  been  much  overdone. 
At  the  moment  there  aeema  every  proapect 
that  before  adjournment  In  July  a  program 
wUl  have  been  enacted  tbat  not  only  will  be 
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W.  Hanea.  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  quite  the  ablest  man  In  that 
Department  during  the  last  14  years. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  legislation  It  already 
baa  been  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  tbe 
Hooae  Democrats  voted  for  the  Republican 
House  bill,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  tbe 
basis  of  the  eventtul  law,  if  Mr.  Truman  does 
not  veto  It. 

TBUUAN    COl7U>   JOIN    MOVI 

So  what  Is  the  situation/  The  situation 
is  that  before  the  end  of  July.  If  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  weaken,  they  will  have  greatly 
cut  down  the  size  and  cost  of  Oovernment. 
made  a  real  start  en  reducing  the  debt,  low- 
ered tax  rates,  and,  unless  prevented  by  Mr. 
Truman,  given  the  public  protection  against 
the  power -drunk  labor  boEses. 

If  tbe  enactment  of  this  program  Is  not 
followed  by  the  dreadful  disasters  forecast 
by  the  raucous  voices  of  the  left,  the 
administration  will  be  in  a  painful  posi- 
tion. If  the  rediictions  In  the  Truman 
budget  fail  to  paralyze  vital  Government 
functions:  If  the  tax  cut  stimulates  business 
and  does  not  perilously  reduce  revenues:  if 
the  labor  law  Is  found  not  to  have  crucified 
labor  but  merely  to  have  protected  the  pub- 
lic— in  other  words,  if  calamity  does  not 
quickly  ensue,  then  all  the  radical  prophets 
will  be  discredited- and  lii.  Truman,  by  mea£- 
urably  taking  their  view,  will  suffer. 

As  things  stand  now.  he  Is  on  tbe  wrong 
side  of  a  program  desired  by  the  people  and 
to  which  he  himself  Is  pledged.  Instead  of 
helping,  he  sUnds  in  the  way.  It  would  have 
been  Intelligent  had  he  Joined — or  even  now 
ahould  Join — in  getting  these  things  done 
quickly  and  well.  He  would  have  had  at 
least  half  the  credit— perhaps  more. 


Tryiiif  To  Do  Too  Much 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Trying  To  Do  Too  Much."  from 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  last 
night.  It  bears  on  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

There  bel-j  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

TamfC  TO  DO  TOO  MUCH 

If  corrective  labor  legislation  Is  to  become 
Federal  law- 
Each  branch  of  Congress  must  pass  a  bUl 
(the  House  has  passed  one;  the  Senate  is 
debating  another).  A  conference  committee 
then  must  take  the  two  bills,  reconcile  their 
differences,  and  write  them  Into  a  single 
measure.  Both  branches  must  approve  the 
committee'a  work.  Finally,  President  Tru- 
man muat  sign  the  measure:  or,  if  he  re- 
fuses. 2  to  1  votea  must  be  mustered  In  both 
branches  to  pass  it  over  a  veto. 

There  probably  are  enough  votea  In  the 
House  to  override  any  veto.  But  there  are 
not  enough  in  the  Senate  to  override  a  con- 
vincing veto. 

Mr.  Truman  could  write  a  convincing  veto 
of  a  measure  aa  extreme  as  the  House-passed 
bill.     It  includes,  according  to  the  National 
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Association  <jt  Manufacturers,  vlrttially  all  of 
what  management  believes  essential  In  the 
public  interest.  To  us.  this  means  that  it 
goes  too  far.  We  distrust  the  NAM'S  opinion 
as  to  all  that  Is  essential.  Just  as  we  chal- 
lenge the  CIO  and  APL  Inflexible  oppoeition 
to  any  legislation  whatsoever. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  a  mUder  bill,  a 
product  of  study  and  compromise  in  Its  Labor 
Committee.  It  Is  not  namby-pamby.  It  pro- 
vides for  many  urgently  needed  reforms. 
There  Is  no  assurance  that  Mr.  Truman  would 
sign  it,  but  it  wovild  give  him  no  such  rea- 
son for  a  convincing  veto.  And  mwe  Sen- 
ators would  vote  to  override  a  veto  of  it 
than  of  the  totigher  House  bill. 

Senators  Tarx  and  Ball  and  others  are 
fighting  for  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
Senate  bill.  If  they  win  their  fight,  the  prob- 
able result  will  be  that  no  corrective  labor 
legislation  will  become  law  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  House  Republicans  will  be  en- 
couraged to  resist  any  toning  down  of  their 
extreme  meastire  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. And  the  bill  finally  sent  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man will  invite  a  veto  which  cannot  be  over- 
ridden in  the  Senate. 

We  don't  agree  with  those  who  argue  that 
this  would  put  the  President  In  a  political 
hole.  The  country  won't  like  it  if  he  vetoes 
a  labor  bill  that  Is  manifestly  sound  and 
fair.  But  the  country  won't  blame  him  for 
vetoing  a  bill  that  goes  too  far.  It  will  blame 
the  Republicans  for  sending  him  such  a  bill. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to 
correct  all  the  abuses,  excesses,  and  bad  prac- 
tices of  the  labor  movement.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  In  years.  Congress  has  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  many  of  them. 


Mr.  Wallace  Explains 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Wallace  Explains."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yes- 
terday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MB.    WALLACC    CZPLAINS 

One  of  theae  days  it  may  be  plain  t.  Mr. 
Wallace  that  he  can  never  be  a  peacemaker 
by  adopting  the  role  of  apologist  for  Soviet 
Russia.  At  his  press  conference  he  sought 
to  recoup  any  reputation  he  may  have  as  a 
constructive  force  in  our  society  by  disavow- 
ing the  more  glaring  of  his  recent  boners. 
He  denied,  for  Instance,  saying  that  the 
Truman  doctrine  is  "ruthless  Imperialism." 
Yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  most  ar- 
rant propaganda  in  behalf  of  Moscow.  One 
of  the  choicer  bits  was  his  opinion  that 
Russian  noncooperation  derived  from  fear  of 
an  American  depression. 

What  danger  could  there  be  of  a  link  with 
our  economy  or  of  contamination  with  otir 
society  in  the  cooperation  that  the  Russians 
have  rejected?  In  not  one  constnictlve  JKOJ- 
ect  will  they  participate.  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization,  World  Bank   and   Monetary   Fund. 


Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  Inter- 
national Civil  Aeronautical  Organization,  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization.  World  Health 
Organization — to  all  of  these  bodies  the  Rus- 
sians have  turned  a  cold  shoalder.  Nine 
months  ago  they  even  refused  to  attend  the 
London  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommittee  on  Devastated  Areas  which 
was  called  merely  to  survey  reconstruction 
needs  in  Europe.  Surely  Mr.  Wallace  In  his 
right  mind  would  not  contend  that  fear  of 
an  American  depression  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  long  line  of  refusals.  The  com- 
mon denominate-  of  all  these  bodies  Is  elee- 
mosynary. They  are  intended  to  aid  the  tm- 
fortunate,  fulfill  a  common  responsibility, 
make  visible  the  unity  of  mankind.  As  lief 
say  that  a  private  person  might  be  ruined  by 
helping  the  Red  Cross  as  say  that  Ruaala 
would  be  hurt  by  Joining  in  these  good 
works  for  the  common  benefit. 

We  may  grant  that  there  Is  a  factor  of  fear 
In  the  make-up  of  the  Kremlin's  hlerarchs. 
It  Is  the  fear  of  people  who  are  sure  neither 
of  themselves  nor  of  their  power.  That  ia 
the  reason  they  are  averse  to  freedom  of  com- 
munication. Their  fear  has  lately  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  refusal  to  allow  Russian  brides  to 
Join  their  British  husbands  in  England.  But 
it  is  their  own  weakness,  not  ours,  that  they 
are  afraid  of.  They  fear  that  with  inter- 
communication our  system  will  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  Russian  people  in 
theirs.  This  accounts  (In  part)  for  their 
noncooperation  in  peace-making  and  In  the 
establishment  of  a  world  society.  As  for  the 
Wallace  argument,  he  knows  as  well  as  any- 
body that  Russia's  economy  is  shielded  from 
the  effects  of  any  American  depression  by  her 
sjrstem  of  state  control  and  state  trading, 
as  was  shown  in  the  1929-1932  depression. 

How  are  we  to  get  cooperation  with  Rus- 
sia? Mr.  Wallace,  who  swears  that  his  only 
purpose  Is  to  promote  precisely  that,  im- 
plies that  such  cooperation  Is  impossible  aa 
long  as  we  retain  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. He  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  the 
Impression  Is  that  he  thinks  his  (and  otir) 
object  can  be  attained  only  by  our  copying 
the  Rtissian  system.  That  solution  will  be 
rejected  by  the  American  people.  We  are  so 
unafraid  of  our  institutions  that  we  are 
members  of  all  the  world  organizations  that 
the  Russians  reject.  The  better  way  of  pro- 
moting Russian  cooperation  Is  the  Marshall 
way.  That  is  to  say.  by  working  at  nonex- 
clusive cooperation  with  other  natlona  and 
by  refusing  to  appease  Russia  by  negotiating 
a  peace  with  a  worm  in  It. 


Tbe  Tariff  Pr«blea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  cogent  discussion  of  the  tariff 
problem  by  two  very  able  cltiaens  of 
Idaho,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Senior 
Cltisens  Pension  League  of  Boise.  Idaho. 
I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  In  this  very  intel- 
ligent and  helpful  communication. 
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There  being  no  objection.  Um  lUie- 
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clearance 
OnfortunaUly.  neither  meaaxire  la  yet  In 
the  clear.  The  Insurance  bill  has  hurdled  a 
namber  ot  obatadca.  has  been  paaaed  by  the 
Senate,  and  needs  only  spproTal  by  the  Houae. 
But  itrong  lobby  presaure  Is  being  brought 
agalrst  It — preasure  that  was  able  2  years  ago 
to  reatnct  Insoraaet  boosing  so  drnsttcally 
M  to  defeat  tha  purpoaaa  of  the  bill 

The  Wagner-Kllrnder-Taft  bill  has  even  a 
tou|^  road  ahead  It  Is  opposed  by  the 
naM  poops,  centering  their  l^t  upon  tta 
pabtlc-houslng  provisions,  that  helped  kill 
It  (M  In  the  House  last  year.  It  waa  reported 
out  of  eoeualttaa  by  the  attai  MMilnog  I  rote. 
aad  an  arduoua  atrtiggle  for  wurvltol  la  In- 
erttoMe  in  the  Senate 

The  one  thing  thst  may  confound  tha  prea- 
stira  groupa  oppoalng  both  theee  bills  is  the 
continued  gravity  of  the  houaUtg  shortage. 
In  the  face  of  pressing  neceealty  for  large- 
■rale  sctloa  to  protooto  bonM  building,  oppo- 
■ttlun  to  leglalatloa  Utot  would  Iniure  luch 
action  U  Impoaalble  to  juatUy. 
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Ur  IITEIIS.  Mr.  Precldent.  X  ask 
unanlmoub  coobent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  ttM  Ricoib  tn  editorial 
enUtJed  "Letting  MarahaU  Down."  pub- 
Ubtaed  in  the  May  1  ediUon  of  the  Phila- 

Than  btlaf  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wbA  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiib. 

aa  follow*: 
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and  the  governmenu  of  the  Arab  statea  In 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  Great  Britain  Is  a  party  in  Interest  Is 
aelf  evident.  A  further  reason  for  Ita  exclu- 
sion from  the  committee  of  Inquiry  Is  to 
be  found  In  Its  record  as  mandatory  power. 
Since  May  1939,  It  has  governed  Palestine 
under  the  terms  of  the  white  paper  restrict- 
ing Immigration  and  land  sales,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis- 
sion '^f  the  League  of  Nations  ruled  that  the 
white  paper  contravened  tbe  purposes  of 
the  mandate,  which  required  the  mandatory 
to  facilitate  Jewish  Immigration  Into  Pales- 
tine and  to  support  close  settlement  of  the 
Jews  on  the  land. 

Since  1939  there  has  been  no  official  re- 
view of  British  policy  under  the  mandste. 
While  the  war.  with  the  subsequent  disrup- 
tion of  services  and  communications  and 
the  dlssppaarance  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
may  provide  aome  excuse  for  this  lack  of 
review  until  IMS.  no  such  argument  applies 
to  the  unilateral  action  which  Great  Britain 
has  taken  with  reapect  to  Palestine  since 
that  date.  Tbe  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona  drawn  up  In  April  194S.  provided,  under 
article  SO.  that  "with  respect  to  mandated 
territories  nothing  shall  be  done  to  alter  In 
any  manner  the  rights  whatsoever  of  any 
states  or  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of  exist- 
ing International  instruments  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  may  respectively 
be  parties."  The  action  of  Great  Britain  In 
protracting  the  Illegal  policy  of  the  white 
paper  of  1039  may  be  regarded  as  an  Infrac- 
tion of  this  provision,  and  waa  so  regarded 
when  tba  Anglo-American  Committee  iman- 
Imoualy  recommended  on  April  20.  1949.  that 
the  provisions  of  the  white  paper  be  Im- 
mediately abrogated,  the  doors  of  Palestine 
be  opened  to  Jewish  Immigration,  and  tha 
land-reatrirtlon  laws  be  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  thaaa  facts  and  recom- 
mendations, tha  British  Govammant  has 
continued  its  policy  unchanged,  and  even 
Issued  a  statement  from  the  Foreign  Office 
assarting  that  It  regarded  tha  terms  of  the 
mandste  aa  having  been  "fulfilled." 

This  claim  was  contested  by  the  President 
of  ths  United  Statea  who.  in  a  commtmlca- 
tlon  to  King  Ibn  Ssud  of  Saudi  Arabia  on 
October  38,  1946,  stated  that  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  United  SUtea,  "the  JewUh  Na- 
tional Home  has  not  as  yet  been  ftUly  de- 

VCli^Md." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
although  not  r  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  tbe 
mandate,  under  a  special  convention  be- 
tween Itsel'  and  Great  Britain,  ratified  In 
1034,  was  occorded  all  the  rights  belonging 
to  the  League  with  respect  to  Palestine:  by 
tbe  terms  of  this  convention  Great  Britain 
waa  obligated  to  make  no  changes  In  the 
mandato  without  prior  consent  of  the  United 
Statea.  Tha  white  paper  of  1939  was  a 
direct  violation  of  this  convention  and  has 
not  at  any  time  been  accepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

In  further  abrogation  of  lu  International 
commitments,  the  British  Government,  In 
January  1946.  proceeded,  without  sanction 
by  the  United  Nations,  or  the  United  States, 
ti  accord  Indepandanoa  to  Trans-Jordan, 
which  had  been  adatlnlaterad  under  the  same 
bMBdau  as  Paleatlne. 

Tbe  British  Govsmmest  has  made  tha 
Arab  statea  parties  In  Intsrsst  In  tha  Palaa- 
tins  qusstion,  although  nothing  in  tbe  aian« 
data,  or  any  other  international  afreamant, 
granu  spaolbl  rIgbU  to  any  of  the  Arab  stataa. 
This  waa  aoeompllabad  by  drawing  tha  Arab 
autea  Into  eonaultotlon  with  tba  mandatory 
on  various  aspects  of  the  PalMtlae  problem. 
As  a  reault.  the  Arab  states  have,  Individually 
and  coUaotlvsly,  demanded  tha  aaUbllsh* 
Btant  In  Palaatlna  of  an  Indapandent  Arab 
itau,  and,  to  achieve  this  purpose,  have  am- 
barked  on  a  f>oUcy  of  Intimidation,  both 
against  tba  Jews  of  Palaatlna  and  thttr  fsllow 


members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Statee  on  repeated 
occasions  has  been  threatened  with  economic 
reprisals  If  it  continued  to  manifest  a  friend- 
ly  attitude  toward  the  Zionist  claims.  Over 
the  world  at  large  tbe  Arab  states  have  held 
the  threat  of  a  general  uprising  In  the  event 
of  a  decision  favoring  the  Jews  In  Palestine. 
A  token  of  this  promised  .evolt  Is  the 
action  of  the  King  of  Egypt  In  granting 
asylun  in  his  palace,  to  tbe  former  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  convicted  by  evidence 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  of  complicity  with  Nazi  Germany, 
Italy.  «nd  Japan  in  organizing  Arab  sabotage 
of  the  Allied  war  effort  and  of  stimulating 
the  program  of  extermination  of  the  Jews. 

The  Mufti,  from  his  headquarters  In  the 
King's  palace  In  Alexandria,  Is  today  direct- 
ing the  organization  of  an  underground 
Arab  army,  in  Palestine  and  ouuide.  and 
openly  reviewed  In  Egypt  elements  of  these 
forces.  Moreover,  the  member  statee  of  tha 
Arab  League,  Including  those  represented  in 
the  United  Nations,  have  organized  a  boycott 
of  the  goods  and  products  of  ths  Jews  of 
Palestine. 

Some  Arab  countries,  and  particularly  the 
Government  of  Syria,  now  represented  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  are 
conducting  a  campaign  of  Intimidation 
against  the  Jewish  populations  of  their  own 
countries  In  an  effort  to  produce  a  disavowal 
of  support  of  the  Zionist  cause.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Syria  has  imposed  the  death  penalty 
on  83Tian  Jews  helping  refugeea  to  aacape 
into  Palestine. 

From  the  foregoing  It  must  be  apparent 
that  the  preaence  of  either  tha  mandatory 
government  or  any  of  the  Arab  states  on  tha 
committee  of  inquiry  would  ba  a  priori  re« 
garded  as  prejudicial  to  Its  conclQtIous.  It 
would,  moreover,  constitute  an  act  of  dis- 
crimination against  tha  Jewish  people.  Tha 
interest  of  the  Jewish  people  with  rasiiaot  to 
Palestine  wrts  established  first  by  the  Balfour 
declaration  and  subsequently  by  the  terms 
of  the  mandate.  Under  article  4  of  tho  man- 
date, the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  is  rao- 
ognlaed  as  a  public  body  for  the  puri>oae  ot 
advising  and  cooperating  with  tba  adminis- 
tration ot  Palaatlna  In  such  aoonomlc,  social, 
and  other  matters  as  may  affect  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  National  Home  and 
the  Interaats  of  the  Jewish  population  In 
Palestine,  and,  subject  always  to  the  control 
of  the  administration,  to  aaslst  and  take 
part  In  tbe  development  of  the  country. 

The  same  article  also  provides  that  the 
agency  shall  take  steps  In  consultation  with 
His  Britannic  Majeaty's  Government  In  se- 
curing tbe  cooperation  of  all  the  Jev/s  who 
are  willing  to  assist  In  the  establlshnkcnt  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home. 

If  any  partlea  In  Interest  were  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  Inquiry,  It  would 
be  essential  that  the  rlghta  of  the  Jewlah 
people  be  aafeguarded  through  the  presanca 
In  tha  committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine, 

Tbe  excltulon  of  partlea  In  interest  from 
membership  in  tha  committee  of  inquiry 
should  not,  however,  preclude  tha  granting 
of  full  opportunity  to  all  parties  to  present 
their  case  to  the  United  Nations,  whether  In 
the  extrsordlnary  seaslon  beginning  on  April 
ag,  1947,  or  to  tha  oommlttae  of  inquiry,  or  in 
tha  regular  saaalon  of  tha  General  Asiombly 
of  tha  United  Nations  In  Ssptombar,  Great 
Britain  and  tha  Arab  sUtas  are  already  rap- 
raaantad  in  tha  Aaaambly  and  their  rli(hU  of 
participation  are  thus  assured  and  protaotod. 
Tha  Jewish  people  alona  are  not.  In  view  of 
tha  recognition  of  tha  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palaatlna  under  the  mandate  as  ths  repre- 
santatlvas  of  tha  Interastt  of  tha  JewUb  peo- 
ple on  this  question,  we  ask  that  la  1.11  dls- 
ousslons  and  gaalblons  with  reapect  to  Palea. 
tine,  tha  rigbt  of  full  partlolpatlon  be  ao- 
oordad  to  the  Jewlah  agenqr.  There  U  noth- 
ing In  tha  Obartor  of  tbe  United  Nations  or 


the  rules  governing  the  procedures  of  tha 
General  Assembly  to  preclude  such  partici- 
pation.   Fairness  and  decency,  moreover,  de- 
mand that  this  be  accorded. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Z'KXSA  KocHwrr, 
President   The  Notion  AasociattM. 
FHnjp  MtnuuT, 
President  Congress  of  trxdustrial  Or- 
ganiMations. 

JAMU  O.  PanoH. 
President,  Farthers  Kditcational  and 
Cooperative   Union. 

HxNKT   A.   Atkinson. 
Secretary  The  Church  Peace  Union, 

Jamcb  K.  Gun. 
Executive  Secretary  Council  for  De- 
mocracy. 

Jo  DAvmsoM. 

FSANK  KINGDOM. 

Cochairmen,  Proifressivt  Clftsen^  o/ 
America. 
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or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aOtTTH  CASOLXMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRE8ENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  30.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesve 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  X 
wlah  to  aay  that  I  am  convinced  this  bill 
will  pasa.  and  after  It  has  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  in  aome  form  and  been 
signed  by  the  President.  It  will  be  my 
duty  to  back  this  foreign  relief  and  use 
what  influence  I  have  to  see  that  It  la 
properly  administered  and  that  it  alle- 
viates the  suffering  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. I  wish  to  commend  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  have  been  working  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  They  are  fine  men 
and  I  respect  their  motives  and  their  pur- 
pose in  diligently  listening  to  the  hear- 
Ing-t  and  reporting  It  out  and  fighting 
for  final  passage  of  the  bill.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  this  House.  However.  I  must  add 
that  some  of  us  who  served  in  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  during  the  late 
war,  and  who  associated  with  those  peo- 
ple in  the  various  countries  who  will  need 
relief,  are  not  going  to  take  Mr.  Hoover's 
advice  In  full  or  that  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  because  we  feel  that 
we  are  qualified  to  speak  on  the  problem 
and  are  comparably  acquainted  with  thla 
problem  to  anyone  else. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment and  debate  here  the  last  few  days 
about  something  having  to  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  and  to  fight  commu- 
nlam,  and  to  build  up  the  prestige  of 
America  in  these  foreign  countries.  If 
the  money  we  send  overseas  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  I  would  be  the  first 
man  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  relief 
bill  but  let  us  look  at  thf  record  of  Ameri- 
can money  spent  on  foreign  soU  in  tht 
past. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  think  a  moment 
about  England.  As  I  recall,  $40,000,000.- 
000  was  sent  to  England  during  the  recent 
war  in  the  form  of  lend-lease.  This 
money  was  used  by  England  In  the  prose- 
cution of  our  joint  war  and  In  feeding 
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Lai  «B  ink  at  the  record  of  Japan. 
After  the  tmt  earthquake  in  ItSS. 
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Under  ti  le  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
the  very  i  lature  of  relief  and  delivery 
abroad,  tt  rill  be  Imprmctical  and  some- 
what doutttful  that  tills  money  will  be 
nod  to  advantage.  We  say  in  this  bill 
that  the  a  Efeninistration  wiU  be  entirely 
In  the  ha  Ida  of  Americans  but  when 
Coaunanls  a  In  the  various  countrtoi 
learn  that  relief  is  coming,  or  can  he 
obtained,  rhat  will  prevent  them  fron 
boeonlBC  lodal  democrata  or  followers 
of  wamtt  ot  ler  political  cree<  tHPporarlly 
to  secure  hon  supplies,  and  after  they 
have  grow  i  fat  at  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can relkf .  revert  back  to  the  Communist 
Party  or  sc  me  other  outlet  which  is  Inimi- 
cal to  the  Interests  of  America  and  the 
wtiole  war  1.  What  will  prevent  a  large 
part  of  tqta  lUlM  polng  into  the 
rtac  UJacked  at  nltht 
the  roads  or  in  the  warehouse,  as  hu 
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ktm  th^  can  In  the  paot?  rven  after 
who  obtain  roller  who  is  eligible 
for  ir.  and  has  carried  the  goods  to  hl^ 
heow.  what  will  prevent  him  from  being 
robbed  or  selling  his  portion  to  the  black 
market ">  These  are  things  that  I  found 
m  the  late  war  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  there  la  no  sure 
way  of  seeing  that  this  relief  Is  properly 
administered  and  delivered  to  the  people 
who  need  It 

It  Is  dlfBcuIt  for  thoae  here  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  never  been  abroad  to  com- 
prehend the  almoKt  Insurmountable  dlf- 
AcuiUe*  Involved  in  adminiatering  relief 
properly  in  countries  where  there  is 
prai-tlcaUy  no  law  and  where  commu* 
Meat  Ions  are  stUJ  in  need  of  repair. 
Ttaon  of  us  who  were  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II  remember  well  thr  dlfll- 
cuity  the  United  States  Army  had  with 
aiWPlles  and  the  distribution  of  relief. 
■ad  so  forth.  Thoro  wore  ln.«tances  of 
whole  trains  on  the  way  from  the  chan- 
nel porta  into  the  Interior  being  pilfered 
and  diverted  from  their  oruilnal  desti- 
nation into  the  blaok  market:  there  were 
vast  auction^  going  on  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  of  American  good.ii  and  supplies; 
there  were  refugees  wearing  combat 
boots  and  Elsenhower  jackets  before 
even  our  soldiers  could  obtain  these  ma- 
terials: there  were  hijacking  of  Ameri- 
can trucks  and  aU  of  this  with  armed 
Omarinn  aoldlera  on  every  comer. 
Black-market  rings  were  expoMd  in  the 
armed  forcee  that  amounted  to  mUlloni. 
I  know  personally  of  Instances  where 
American  soldiers  on  British  ^hlps  wert 
eating  British  rations  of  two  meals  a 
day  of  partially  rotten  food  and  at  the 
same  time  buying  from  the  British  crews 
at  enormous  prices  American  lend-leaw 
foods.  There  were  places  we  could  ob- 
tain American  stnk  on  the  black  mar- 
ket In  the  ooevplid  oeuntrie^  when  It 
could  not  be  obtained  through  the 
United  States  Army  ration. 

The  great  civilizations  of  Rome.  Spain. 
Carthage.  France,  and  even  Bngland  to- 
day, are  only  memories  becauae  of  the^ 
depleted  soil.  iron.  coal,  timber,  and 
other  resources.  We  wish  to  prevent  this 
same  thing  from  itappenlng  to  America, 
and  we  mit«?t  conserve  our  resources  and 
gxiard  against  the  future  needs  of  our 
people.  It  is  evident  that  scattering  the 
already  diminishing  resources  of  Amer- 
len  to  the  far  comers  of  the  world  would 
only  weaken  this  Nation  to  the  extent 
where  it  eventually  would  have  to  take 
second  plan  among  the  powers  of  the 
world. 

In  my  opinion,  this  whole  problem  of 
foreign  relief  is  jXLst  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, even  if  properly  administered:  the 
basic,  underlying  cause  for  this  need 
will  remain.  We  n^ed  to  do  something 
permanent.  This  gUitlap  abroad  is 
based  on  overpopolated  areas  and  un- 
der-production. This  problem,  unless  it 
is  rectified,  will  always  remain  n  re- 
gardless of  its  accentuation  by  poaC-W 
chaoa.  We  need  to  foOow  a  policy  more 
far-reaching,  and  I  would  vote  for  an 
appropriation  by  this  Oovemment  to 
assist  thoM  areas  of  Burope  tiuit  are 
everpopulated  and  need  assistance  In 
this  way:  I  would  vote  for  a  loan  to  re- 
settle these  people  in  areas  such  as  South 
Aaterlca.  Africa.  Australia,  or  any  of  tho 
other  great  frontiers  of  the  world  today. 
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train    wrecking,    bank    robbery,    fomenting 
'  mutiny— and  otlier  tactiulquM  of  vlo- 
and  treason. 

}larsiilpa  oover  all  expeusM.  Including 
itlon  and  annual  vacations  at  summer 


This  university  is  the  West  Point  of  world 
rsvolutlon. 

That  it  exisU  is  surprising.  That  it  is 
sanctioned  and  supported,  scoordlng  to  iu 
irsdustes,  by  a  reoognised  government,  is 
mors  amaslng. 

Otbsr  8tsu-supported  schools  aducate 
tbelr  youth  to  become  belter  cltlsens.  This 
unlvsrslty  teuches  youth  of  other  lands  to  go 
back  boms  and  wrack  their  countries. 

Over  the  years  It  has  trslned  and  rttxu-ned 
to  the  United  States  «n  sstlmatad  gOO  dU* 
loyal  Americsns.  Thty  are  the  Itaven  uf 
some  fiO.OOO  CummunlsU  and  100,000  plukos 
in  our  land;  they  are  tht  high  ofBcers  of  a 
secret  srmy  now  being  drilled  tu  overthrow 
our  OoTerument  and  social  order. 

Most  startling  of  all,  from  an  American 
point  of  view,  Is  the  diplomatic  amiability 
which  bolsters  and  bows  to  a  governmeui 
thst  II  diligently  working  to  wreck  our  In- 
stitutions. 

This  university  is  the  InternAtlonal  Lenin 
School  in  Moscow.  Conspiracy  end  secrecy 
sre  the  assanoe  of  ail  It  teaches.  Ouuide  of 
top  levels  in  the  Communist  psrty  and  in 
the  Soviet  government,  few  even  In  Moacow 
know  of  Its  extstrnce. 

It  Is  behind  s  Ktucro-covered  brick  whU, 
high  enough  to  baffle  prying  eyes.  It  is  on 
the  left  side  of  Vorovsksyn  Ulttza  (street). 
a  few  blocks  beyond  Arbnt  Ploschad  (squnrc 
of  the  talsgas).  Old-timers,  before  adopting 
names  of  Communist  heroes  iMoame  the 
vogue,  knew  the  thoroughfare  as  Povarsksys 
Ulltaa  (Cook  street).  Kven  esriler.  In  1613. 
Arbat  Ploachad  was  where  s  Rtissian  volun- 
teer army  under  Prince  Poaharsky  and  a 
Nuhni  Novogorod  (now  Gorki)  tradesman 
broke  through  the  defenses  of  the  White  city 
end  drove  the  PolUh  invaders  from  the 
Kremlin. 

In  olden  days  this  was  the  genteel  neigh- 
bortx>od  of  court  attendants.  Later,  the 
aristocracy  found  It  convenient  for  extra- 
marital ventures.  Now  It  Is  dotted  with 
diplomatic  offlcee  and  homes.  Students  can 
look  across  the  street  from  dormitory  win- 
dows at  ttoa  former  British  mission  building, 
now  a  consulate,  at  the  one-time  Oerman 
embassy  and  the  official  abodes  of  other  cap- 
lullst  countries. 

The  present  site  of  higher  education  in 
bank  robbery — rechrlstened  "revolutionary 
self-help" — and  kindred  arts  was  once  the 
quiet  love  nest  of  a  Russian  prince.  His  lady 
friend's  little  palace  in  the  spacious  groimds 
has  been  remodeled  into  the  students'  audi- 
torium, classrooms  and  dormitories.  It  faces 
a  plain,  unnumbered  gate  in  the  wall,  guard- 
ed 94  hours  a  day  by  a  Red  sentry  so  none 
may  enter  without  a  Communist  identifica- 
tion card. 

More  buildings  were  needed  for  the  grow- 
ing school.  Overlooking  the  wall  Is  a  stnK- 
ture  in  modern  Soviet  architecture  with 
classrooms  on  the  lower  floors  and  sleeping 
quarters  on  the  others.  Back  of  the  modest 
pateCe  Is  a  building  for  political  police  and 
secret  paraphernalia,  to  which  even  students 
do  not  have  free  entrance.  In  the  rear  of 
the  school  building  Is  a  larger  one  with  halls 
for  demonstrations  In  street  fighting  and 
other  activities.  A  smaller  administration 
building  Is  near  the  center  of  the  campus. 
still  leaving  ample  space  for  outdoor  exercise.s 
away   from  Inquisitive  eyes. 

axanuA  AWArrs  thx  cttuotts 
Native  Russians  have  learned  that  the  re- 
ward for  curiosity  may  be  an  extended  visit 
to  Siberia  or  an  appearance  before  a  firing 
squad.  Patrons  of  the  school  admit  that  the 
Japanese  did  photograph  the  establishment 
anc;  from  within  the  compound.  This  was 
considered  an  act  of  treachery  ( the  two  coun- 


tries being  friends  at  tlu  time)  which  was  not 
discovered  until  a  Soviet  spy  fraternally  stole 
a  copy  from  Japan's  secret  files. 

When  a  stranger  asks  any  Muscovlts  in  the 
know  about  the  Lanin  School,  tha  prear- 
ranged reply  always  is: 

"It's  up  Tverskaya  Uiltsa,  off  the  iquare 
with  ttie  Moacow  Soviet  Building,"  ro>»anlng 
the  city  hall.  This  college  with  so  sliiUlar  u 
name  is  the  Lenin  Institute.  Its  Held  is 
scholarly  and  theoretical,  sl^oulderlng  ihe  big 
task  of  compiling  biographies  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  which  will  account  for  their  acts  dur- 
ing every  day  and  hour  of  their  lives. 

The  International  Lanin  School  iitarted 
with  Nikolai  Biirharln,  party  doctrinarian,  as 
lu  first  director.  Lanin  passed  intc  post- 
humutts  fame,  and  Bueharin  did  not  uurvive 
tke  Stalin  purges,  but  ths  school  grsa .  War 
temporarily  interruptad  plans  for  fX(«nalon 
IU  well  as  the  flow  of  students  front  other 
countries. 

The  school  has  s  permanent  faculty,  mostly 
from  the  Academy  of  Rad  Profeasocs,  and 
a  director,  at  one  time  a  woman.  Highlights 
of  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  past  and  present— 
StalU).  Trotsky,  Kuxulnen,  Molotov,  MsnuU- 
sky.  YaroalaVaky,  Laaovsky,  Budenny,  and 
others — scrvs  as  guast  lecturers. 

Students  are  immediately  inductod  Into 
the  air  of  conspiracy  in  which  these  veterans 
have  lived.  With  matriculation,  each  stu- 
dent takes  a  revolutionary  or  party  name  by 
which  he  will  be  known  in  Communis .  circles 
and  outside  activities.  Mark  Aldanov  U)  The 
Fifth  seal  tells  of  a  party  worker  whc  had  so 
many  aliases  that  he  forgot  his  bsptlsmul 
name. 

Even  party  workers  not  in  the  top  holy  of 
iiolies  speculate  over  ths  identity  (if  Joaef 
Bros  Tito,  belllgerant  dictator  of  Yu|;oslavla. 
They  explain  that  Tito  is  s  party  lalMl  from 
"Third  International  Terrorist  Organination," 
ths  Initials  being  the  Ksme  In  Slavic  snd 
English.  They  surmise  from  his  photographs 
that  Tito  may  be  Rudolph  Baker,  a  promising 
American  student  of  Slav  ancestry  who  was 
detailed  to  district  organiclng  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  I7nlted  States  and  then  mysteri- 
ously disappeared. 

Dual  names  as  party  labels  are  not  limited 
to  students.  The  old-timers  needed  them  as 
revolutionists,  and  aliases  are  now  a  stylish 
party  ciutom.  Among  the  emissaries  sent 
by  Moscow  to  run  party  affairs  In  the  United 
States,  the  Hungarian  Pogany  was  "Jolm 
Pepper"  and  "Schwartz":  the  late  Gussev 
waa  "P.  Green";  Alpl  was  "Fred  Brown,"  and 
the  Finn  Slrola  was  plain  "Miller." 

With  his  rebirth  under  a  new  name,  the 
student  gets  more  Instructions  in  life  be- 
havior. He  must  blindly  obey  every  order. 
He  may  associate  outside  with  the  unfaith- 
ful, but  not  disclose  that  he  is  a  Communist, 
must  not  dress  or  act  conspicuously,  be 
photographed,  answer  questions,  or  become 
talkative  from  drinking.  If  positively  iden- 
tified as  a  Communist,  he  shall  frankly  admit 
it  but  under  no  circumstances,  even  if  It 
means  Imprisonment  or  death,  disclose  any- 
thing about  the  party. 

WABNED  AGAINST  TTWITEP  STATES  CONTACTS 

The  first  buflness  of  any  meeting,  even 
casually  on  the  street,  is  to  agree  on  a  ficti- 
tious story  of  what  is  being  discussed  to 
avoid  disclosing  the  truth  if  interrupted 
later.  Students  should  not  recognize  each 
other  off  the  campus  or  cviltlvate  fellow  coun- 
trymen, Americans  being  warned  particularly 
against  American  engineers,  newspaiiermen, 
tourists,  and  Government  employees  in 
Moscow. 

The  freshman  student  is  already  I'amlllar 
with  some  tricks  of  deception.  In  the 
United  SUtes  he  got  a  passport  on  the  pre- 
text of  sightseeing  in  Eiux)pe.  If  he  used 
a  false  name,  the  American  party  which  paid 
his  expenses  to  Moscow  corroborated  his 
"legend,"  or  fake  biography.  In  the  school, 
the  political  police  can  supply  a  forged 
identification  for  any  country. 


Unless  unusually  naive,  the  student  saases 
ttuit  permission  to  be  off  the  campus  tmttl  It 
p,  m.  is  to  enable  the  police  to  ctteok  on  hia 
actions  and  acqtuUntancaa.  Hs  ieama  that 
they  watch  hU  political  "progress"  or  "de- 
terioration;' and  control  him  as  they  do  every 
Rtiaslan.  ne  is  now  dependent  on  the  Riu- 
sian  Party  and  Soviet  Oovemment  tor  as« 
istenca. 

He  is  Instructed  to  lie  peaceful  and  dis- 
ingenuous with  authorities  pending  the  day 
of  revolution.  Instead  ot  avoidUig  military, 
police,  ot  other  law-enforcement  service  in 
his  own  country,  the  graduate  must  welcome 
It.  These  are  not  only  choice  fields  for 
spreading  Communist  doctrine  among  asso« 
elates,  but  the  military  will  supplement  the 
sehool'i  Instruction  in  tactics  and  weapons. 
A  surpriaitH;  story  is  told  of  lbs  recent  war: 

"Today,  I'll  surt  your  lessons  on  diaman- 
tllng  aad  saserobling  a  machine  gun."  an 
Amerieaa  oaptsin  told  a  likely  appearing  tn- 
listed  man.  The  oOlcsr  started  to  take  the 
gun  apart, 

"Let  me  try,"  the  soldier  suggeated.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  had  the  gun  apart  and  before 
long  the  complicated  mechanism  was  back 
in  plnrr  and  working. 

"WDere  did  you  ever  learn  tlMt?"  the  cap- 
tain asked,  amaaed  at  such  dexterity  by  a 
raw  recruit. 

"In  the  Lenin  School  in  Moaoow,"  the  man 
explained.  Instruction  In  weapons  of  ottier 
countries  Is  one  of  lu  couraea. 

This  man  was  one  who  had  iMlatedly 
realised  that  hU  first  loyalty  was  to  his  own 
country  and  not  to  Moaoow  and  world  revo- 
lution. Nurserymen  figure  that  90  percent 
of  seeds  will  not  germinate  and  the  Lenin 
School  figures  ths  same  percentage  of  its 
alumni  may  lapse  from  communism. 

VASTY  tOSOLOOT  nSST 

To  keep  the  percentage  down,  the  first 
studies  in  the  school's  8-year  course  are  in- 
tensive Indoctrination  in  the  theories  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin.  Once  well  grounded 
In  party  ideology,  a  party  member  will  re- 
alise that  winning  a  wage  increase  or  elec- 
tion or  disruplliig  his  own  country's  econ- 
omy for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
only  sUps  toward  the  final  goal. 

"Strikes  are  skirmishes  that  force  the  daaa 
solidarity  of  the  proletariat,  that  oppose  class 
against  class  and  train  the  masses  for  tlM 
final  struggle — the  destruction  of  the  sUte 
apparatiu  in  a  capitalist  sUte,"  Is  quoted 
from  a  lecture  by  Abraham  Branovlch,  better 
known  as  A.  D.  Lozovoaky,  lately  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  tops  in  Profintem 
and  Comintern. 

"The  most  glaring  weakness  of  our  mem- 
bers Is  inability  to  connect  particular  tasks 
with  party  outlook,"  Beatrice  Siskin,  alias 
Shields,  a  Lenin  School  alunwa,  warns  in 
Party  Organizer,  the  monthly  magazine  cir- 
culated only  to  trusted  American  party  mem- 
bers. It  also  fell  to  name  changing  and  Is 
now  Contact. 

The  Lenin  School  student  who  survives 
volume  I  of  Marx's  Involved  and  obtuse 
Capitalism,  can  go  on  to  volumes  II  and  III. 
to  the  clearer  philosophy  of  Lenin,  the  mis- 
takes of  Malthus,  Ricardo.  Smith,  and  other 
bourgeois  economists  and  to  increasing  in- 
struction in  practical  communism.  As  vol- 
umes n  and  III  were  written  by  Engels  from 
notes  left  by  Marx,  faculty  members  doubt 
whether  Marx  himself  wotild  understand 
them. 

In  addition  to  Its  3-year  course,  the  school 
has  short  courses  in  labor  activities,  party 
organization,  propaganda,  and  such,  accord- 
ing to  graduates  of  the  school. 

The  labor  movement  is  next  traced  from 
ancient  times  to  the  Red  Revolution  in  1917. 
In  Marxist  dogma,  the  struggle  between  em- 
ployers and  wcn-kers  Is  irreconcilable.  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  Marx,  came  from  a  slave 
rebellion  against  the  masters.  In  modern 
society  the  struggle  is  between  capital  and 
labor,  farmers  and  distributors.    It  will  be 
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tion timing.  kiiiialiiUp  «f  toetlea.  and  com- 
plete sxirprlae.  Thoagk  layal  to  the  Com- 
munlst  world  capital  tmA  <MB-toMr«etod.  the 
local  laadcra  stUl  will  ba  a— taura  and  Mus- 
cow  prefers  to  send  experleticed  revolutlon- 
arlaa  to  take  charge  and  avoid  dlaaatrouaj 
bilglliig  and  ovarlenlcncy. 

Uha  tha  party  pollclea  and  the  life  ot  m' 
party  aaeaabar.  nothing  is  left  to  chance  or 
to  paraonal  vagartea  but  la  planned  tn  ad- 
vanea  on  party  prlnctpleH  and  experience 

High  polnu  of  tha  plan  tor  the  capture  of 
Oilcago — when  the  tlaM  cornea— aownd  Ilk* 
an  army  operation  with  everythlag  provided 
paychologlcal  warfare  to  dropping 
tn. 

The  peaceful  preparatkma  at*  to  go  on  for 
years  through  capable  party  BMmbers  bur- 
rowed Into  trade-unions,  public  ofBces  police 
force,  liberal  clutaa.  and  ether  sotirres  uf  in- 
fonaatloa.  Vital  spots  such  as  power  plants, 
radio  stations,  aitd  alrporu  must  be  mapped. 

All  the  working  maMcs  and  unorganlMMl 
proletariat  may  not  be  aroused  to  >)ln  tn 
th*  traeaa  but  the  needed  knowledge  of  wner*  I 
to  atwak  to  paralyaa  the  city  wOife*  at  hund 
■ton  ■■"'■**i  HMb  a  small  detail  aa  whettMr. 
a  aratchman  haa  a  dog  Is  called  for  In 
tnstnictlons. 

A  headquartara.  known  only  to  a  selected  | 
few.  wUl  b*  a*t  up.  a  cotuler  system  organ- 
ized;  telephoa*  talks  wlU  be  in  code,  rorty] 
papers  or  aaaaaa  memorized  and  destroyc 
Until  th*  Mto  hour,  nonparty  friends  shot 
be  dead  aa  blinds  and  communications 
ten  cm  boiioweU  typewriters. 

Police  forces  are  notorioualy  unreliable  for] 
Inaurrectlons.  Consequently,  the  city's  rtot 
aqnad — aura  to  put  up  a  tight — la  studied.  If 
It  la  on  three  ahlfta.  the  weakest  one  u  picked 
for  attack.  Onoe  tt  la  subdued,  other  polio*  { 
can  be  mopped  up.  If  there  Is  a  suspicion 
that  police  oAcers  are  alert  to  what  Is  brew-_ 
lac.  the  advice  ta  to  telephone  them  on 
pboay  pretext  to  learn  whether  they  are  be 
or  on  duty. 

Tha  habita  and  daily  routine  of  the  chief ' 
dff  pellB*.  alao  the  mayor  and  leading  citizens. 
BMHt  ^  learned.  A  blacklist  ts  to  be  pre- 
pared of  politically  undesirable  clttzens  for 
summary  liquidation  or  temporary  use  while 
their  families  are  held  as  hostages. 

Squads  are  asatgned  to  capture  each  objec- 
tive    Getting  arms  for  them  ts  easy  in  tha  J 
United  States.    The  hour  and  minute  wheat 
the  groups  will  strike  simultaneously  will  he] 
the  final  InstrtKtlons. 

To  prevent  calls  for  outside  help,  commu- 
nkatlona   will   be   interrupted   Immediately. 
Railroada  arc  to  be  wrecked  several  miles  out- 
al4a  the  city,  either  by  sending  out  maverick  i 
loooinotlTca    or    by    blowing    up    Incuming  i 
tralna.    Armed  men  will  hold  the  airporu. 

Qipturcd  radio  statkms  will  order  a  general  i 
which  will  be  easy  If  the  power  plants  { 
ilaad.    The  mayor,  chief  of  police,  and  I 
other  oAoara  and  Icadara  are  to  be  captured  j 
earty.    If  the  mayor  rafueae  to  read  the  proc- 
UuaaUon  which  must  be  prepared  for  bim. 
he  can  be  disposed  of  on  the  spot  and  some- 
body with  a  similar  votce,  already  selected,] 
can  read  It. 

According  to  the  time  achedule.  a  city  11 
Chicago  ahould  be  captured  tn  less  than 
hours.     By   that   time   the   Insurrectlonl 
vrlU  have  all  the  weapons  and  can  arm  mc 
supporters.     They  are  to  proceed  to  set  ting  1 
up  the  government  from  offlclals  picked  In  J 
advance. 

roaraaAVOan  TaannMO 

After  completing  thla  practical  phase  of  J 
hie  atudlaa.  the  graduato  of  the  LenUi  schc 
leavea  Ifoaoow  to  begin  hla  career.    He 
be  aent  to  a  colony  for  a  year  or  more  of  poat-1 
graduate   training   or   to   hla   own   country] 
where  Onromnntam   may   be  outlawed. 
Btered    the    technique    of    won 
er.    Bren  In  the  United  States 
eountrtae  where  the  party  la  permitted.] 
It  la  actually  two  partis*— one  in  the 
and  the  other  In  the  shadows. 
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and  would,  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  thousands  of  aged  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  also  are  deserving  of 
our  consideration. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong 
with  our  Federal  social-security  system, 
and  as  the  average  age  of  our  people  is 
steadily  becoming  higher  a  solution  of 
the  existing  problem  cannot  be  delayed 
much  longer.  The  New  Deal  has  given 
our  older  persons  a  raw  deal,  if  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Our  Present  Dishonest  Fed-' 
eral  Old-Age  Pension  Plan,"  by  John  T. 
Flynn.  in  the  May  1947  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digjst.  Is  worthy  of  publication  in 
that  fine  magazine.  This  sentence  ar- 
rested my  attention: 

Now.  after  10  years  of  the  experiment,  we 
flnu  that  families  of  the  retired  workers  got 
an  average  pension  last  year  of  96.40  a  week. 

The  New  Deal  has  collected  $9,000.- 
000.000  in  taxes  for  old-age  pensions 
and  survivors'  insurance  and  paid  only 
one  and  a  half  billion  for  those  purposes. 
This  Government  has  spent  the  other 
$7,500,000,000  on  other  purposes  entirely. 
Our  aged  people  remain  in  need  and  in 
fear.  Mr.  Flynn  points  out  that  each 
year  the  workers  employed  in  the  United 
States  must  pay  the  pensions  of  those 
who  are  retired.  In  that  way  no  worker 
need  ever  fear  for  his  security  in  his  old 
age.  I  believe  this  program  can  l>e 
broadened  to  include  all  Americans. 
The  pensions  may  have  to  vary  from 
year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  na- 
tional prosperity. 

If  a  proper  plan  was  established  by  our 
Federal  Government,  I  would  not  receive 
a  letter  like  the  following  from  a  highly 
respected,  well-educated  gentleman  in 
my  district: 

The  old-age-retirement  insurance  is  in 
need  of  a  change.  It  Is  manifestly  unfair  to 
many  groups  of  jjeople.  My  own  ease  may  be 
typical  of  our  group. 

I  was  employed  by  a  corporation  untQ  Oc- 
tober 1940  and  paid  in  the  maximum  up  to 
that  time  when  the  corporation  was  sold  and 
I  was  out  of  a  Job.  I  then  became  a  partner 
In  this  firm  and  offered  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity, but  It  was  refused  by  the  local  office.  I 
am  now  told  that  the  money  paid  In  is  lost, 
and  that  I  wUl  receive  nothing. 

It  seema  to  me  that  It  should  be  open  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  pay;  and  that  we 
who  have  lost  out  should  have  the  privilege 
of  making  up  the  lost  time  when  we  were 
Ineligible  Just  because  we  were  not  a  corpo- 
ration. 

It  is  because  of  that  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived just  before  reading  Mr.  Flynn 's 
article  that  I  ask  each  Member  to  read 
the  following  reprint  of  the  article  from 
the  Reader's  Digest: 

OCr*   PaXSENT  OISHONIST  rXOEXAL  OLO-ACX 
FKNSION    rLAK 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
(EorroKiAL  NOTS. — In  1939  the  old-age  pen- 
sion tax  was  due  to  be  Increased  from  2  per- 
cent on  workers  and  employers  to  3  percent 
and  then  an  additional  1  percent  every  3 
years.  At  this  point,  John  T.  Flynn,  author 
of  the  following  article,  presented  in  Harper's 
Magaclne  for  February  1939  an  extensive  ar- 
gamem  to  freeze  the  tax  at  2  percent.  The 
article  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  then  con- 
sidering the  subject.  Mr.  Flynn  was  Invited 
to  apperr  and  present  his  case.  After  he 
had  spent  a  full  day  before  that  committee, 
opposed  by  the  Treasury,  the  committee  de- 
cided immediately  after  the  session  to  freeze 


the  tax.  but  aerved  notice  on  the  President 
that  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
approve  the  plan.  The  tax  has  remained 
frozen  at  2  percent  ever  since  at  a  saving  In 
social -security  taxes  of  $7,000,000,000  to  the 
workers  and  employers  at  America.  In  this 
article.  Mr.  Flynn  describes  the  flagrant  mis- 
appropriation of  moat  of  the  money  that  has 
thus  far  been  collected  for  old-age  pensions. ) 

Ftor  years  I  have  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  public  old-age  pensions.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  national  organization  that  worked  for 
social  security.  My  purpose  Is  not  to  oppose 
public  pensions  but  to  expose  the  indefen- 
sible methods  by  which  the  plan  is  being 
rendered  ridiculous. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  great  friendly 
State  that  would  produce  security  for  all. 
One  form  of  this  Is  the  old-age  pension  plan. 
Now,  after  10  years  of  the  experiment,  we  find 
that  families  of  the  retired  workers  got  an 
average  pension  last  year  of  $6.40  a  week. 

The  Government  has  collected  $9,000,000,- 
000  in  tazea  for  old-age  pensions  and  surviv- 
ors' Insurance.  It  has  paid  a  bUllon  and  a 
half  In  pensions.  It  has  borrowed  and  spent 
the  other  seven  and  a  half  blUion  on  other 
things. 

Not  only  is  it  dishonest,  it  Is  poor  adminis- 
tration besides,  to  collect  taxes  tmder  one 
guise  and  spend  them  for  another  purpoae. 

Workers  and  their  unions  sense  this  in- 
adequacy and  are  again  appealing  to  private 
business  concerns  for  pensions.  As  a  result 
over  10.000  plans  for  retirement  benefits  have 
been  established  by  private  corporations  un- 
der carefully  guarded  trusteeships  that  guar- 
antee that  aU  benefits  go  to  the  worker. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  dishonesty  in  the 
Federal  old-age  pension  plan.  The  original 
plan  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  of  2  percent  of 
the  wage  a  year  on  employer  and  employee 
(1  percent  each)  beginning  1937;  3  percent 
in  1940;  4  percent  in  1943;  5  percent  in  1946 
and  6  percent  in  1949,  at  which  point  It  would 
remain.  However,  in  1939  Congress,  con- 
vinced that  the  rates  were  excessive,  froze 
the  tax  at  2  percent  aiKl  has  repeated  this 
action  each  year  since.  But  unless  action  Is 
taken,  extortionate  high  rates  will  go  into 
effect  next  year. 

Had  Congress  not  stepped  in.  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  collected  $16,500,000,000 
since  1937  out  of  which  It  would  have  paid 
only  $1,500,000,000  in  pensions.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  collected  last  year  In  old- 
age  taxes  $3,000,000,000  out  of  which  It  would 
have  paid  only  $320,000,000  In  benefits.  Thus 
Congress  saved  the  workers  and  employers 
over  $7,000,000,000  in  social-security  taxes 
by  resisting  the  demand  of  the  Executive  for 
higher  rates.  Even  at  the  2  percent  rate  at 
which  Congress  has  held  the  tax  since  1939 
the  Government  has  coUected  nearly  $9,000,- 
000,000.  of  which  it  has  borrowed  $7,500,000.- 
000  to  pay  running  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  social  security  for  the  work- 
ers this  looks  like  political  security  for  the 
politicians. 

How  does  the  Government  get  away  with 
this?  It  is  done  by  meaiu  of  a  very  plausible 
and  tricky  fiction.  Here  Is  the  theory.  Em- 
ployed workers  who  are  protected  by  the 
plan  will  collect  pensions  after  reaching  65. 
The  number  will  be  small  at  first,  but  will 
grow  and  In  time  Will  be  so  numerous  that 
the  highest  tax  of  8  percent  will  not  pay  all 
the  pensions.  The  Government,  therefore, 
should  collect  more  than  it  pays  out  while 
the  pensions  are  few  and  save  the  surplus. 
This  cash  is  exchanged  for  United  States 
bonds,  and  the  bonds  constitute  the  old-age 
reserve  fimd.  In  time  this  fund  may  reach 
forty,  fifty,  or.  it  is  estimated,  even  as  much 
as  ninety  billion.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
when  added  to  the  taxes  will  pay  all  pensions. 
To  the  tmtralned  mind  this  may  seem  plau- 
sible. It  was  thought  up  by  untrained  minds 
and  opposed  by  all  the  experts.  A  moment's 
reflection  wUl  shew  why. 


At  present  the  old-age  fund  holds  nearly 
$8,000,000,000  In  United  States  bonds.  That 
means  the  Government  .has  collected  $>.• 
000.000.000  more  than  it  paid  out  in  pendona. 
If  in  30  years  the  old-age  fund  should  hold 
$40,0004)00,000  In  bonds,  that  would  mean  it 
had  coUected  $40,000,000,000  more  than  It 
paid  out.  The  $8,000,000,000  surplus  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Government  In  exchange 
for  United  States  bonds  and  the  money  is 
gone — spent  on  all  sorts  of  things  except 
pensions.  No  matter  how  big  the  fund  gets, 
the  money  will  be  gone,  having  been  spent 
by  the  Government  on  current  expenses. 

But  you  ask.  are  theae  United  SUtes  Ixxuta 
not  gilt-edged  securities?  Are  not  the  sav- 
ings of  the  workers  and  employers  thus  safely 
invested?  The  answer  Is  yes.  U  the  Govern- 
ment ever  plans  to  borrow  more  money  in 
order  to  redeem  these  bonds.  But  it  haa  no 
Intention  of  ever  paying  these  bonds.  That 
would  be  contrary  to  the  plan.  The  plan  la 
for  the  old-age  fund  to  hold  the  bonda  for- 
ever in  order  to  collect  intereat  on  them  from 
the  Government.  Now.  you  aay,  is  not  the 
Interest  on  their  savings  a  legitimate  method 
of  producing  pension  Income  for  the  workers? 
Tliat  seems  plausible.  But  consider  it  a  mo» 
ment  and  you  will  see  it  is  a  pure  fiction. 

If  I  own  a  United  SUtes  bond,  then  all  the 
Uxpayers  owe  me  the  interest.  But  when 
the  old-age  fund  owns  a  United  States  bond 
the  situation  is  different.  The  fund  Is  set 
up  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  It  Is 
created  by  payaoents  from  workers  and  em- 
ployers. Now  if  the  lx>nd  belongs  to  this 
fund,  before  the  Government  can  pay  interest 
on  it  the  money  must  be  collected  in  taxea 
from  the  taxpayers.  And  the  taxpayers  are 
the  workers  and  their  employers.  The  Gov- 
ernment wUl  again  have  to  collect  taxea  from 
workers  and  employers  in  order  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  in  the  old-age  reaerve 
fund.  All  this  is  done  l>ecau8e,  we  are  told, 
the  number  of  persons  drawing  pensions  after 
a  number  of  years  will  be  so  great  and  the 
amount  of  money  required  so  large  that  the 
highest  tax  of  6  percent  will  not  produce  it. 
In  theory  the  workers  and  employers.will  pay 
a  6-percent  tax,  leaving  a  large  sum  atUl  to 
be  raised  to  meet  the  pension  rolls.  The 
Government  is  supposed  to  supply  this  in  the 
form  of  interest  on  the  bonds.  But  acttuUly 
the  interest  money  must  be  collected  largrty 
from  the  same  people  who  pay  the  old-age 
taxes. 

To  put  it  differently,  let  \u  suppose 
that  in  1970  the  old-age  Uxes  will  fall  a 
billion  short  of  paying  the  penalon  rolls. 
The  difference  will  be  made  up  by  the  in- 
terest paid  on  the  Government  bonds  owned 
by  the  fund.  Therefore  the  pensions  will 
all  be  paid  (1)  by  the  old-age  security  taxea 
and  (2)  by  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
old-age  security  taxes  will  be  paid  by  the 
employers  and  emplojrees.  But  the  Interest 
taxes  wUl  also  be  paid  very  largely  by  the 
employers  and  employees. 

At  preaent  the  reserve  fund  is  nearing 
right  billion.  That  means  the  workers  and 
employers  have  been  charged  nearly  eight 
billion  more  for  old-age  pensions  than  they 
cost.  No  matter  what  year  in  the  future 
you  select  where  there  ts  a  reaerve  ftuid 
of  twenty  or  forty  or  fifty  billion,  it  will  be 
because  the  workers  and  employers  have 
been  charged  twenty  or  forty  or  fifty  billion 
more  for  pensions  than  they  cost. 

But,  you  will  say.  what  about  Insurance 
companies?  They  have  reserves.  But  an 
insurance  company  does  not  pay  policy  bene- 
fits out  of  reserves.  The  reserves  are  re- 
quired by  law  because  an  Insurance  company 
Is  a  voluntary  association  which  the  policy- 
holders may  quit  or  which  may  get  into 
trouble  for  some  reason.  And  they  spread 
the  cost  of  a  bad  year,  such  as  the  Influenza 
epidemic  of  1918. 

A  man  has  a  'llfe-lnaurance  pcdlcy  for 
$10,000.  He  pays  a  premium  every  year. 
The  company   usee  that   premium  aad  all 
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tha  ^eaaiiis  We  miiet  doee  our  ears  to  the 
tiiilHllisii  In  either  party  who  uaee  social 
seetirlty  as  a   icda  f  tUng  racket  and  who 

begtUlea  the  warfttagman  with  his  talsa 
about  all  the  wonderful  things  the  great 
teolent  8tato  can  glee  him. 

Mato  ean  glea  him  nothing.  It  has 
nothing  to  glee.  It  has  no  way  of  getting 
money  mee  by  taxing  aomeone.  indtiding 
himaaU.  If  It  bands  htm  anything  It  must 
first  take  it  fram  Mas  «r  aoaMona  elae.  Tha 
Idea  that  It  may  take  It  from  him  and  give 
It  to  someone  else  doee  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  what 
the  oid-sge  peoslon  plan  Is  doing. 
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Thursday.  May  1.1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Sprakfr.  und«r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  In  the 
RKOfiB,  I  Include  the  following  testimony 
Of  Hon.  William  C.  BulttU  before  the 
CoabIUm  oa  Un-American  Activities, 
HoOM  of  Bcprtoenutives.  on  H.  R.  1£84 
and  H.  R  2122.  bills  to  curb  or  outlaw  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States: 
Twx  KviLs  or  CoMMoinsM 

(Testimony   uf  Hon.   W.  C.  Bullitt,  fomer 
to  Rumia.  at  Inrcsttgatlon  (>f 
propaganda  artlvUlea  in  the 
United  States) 

House  or  RsncacNTAxrvsa. 
CoMMrrm  on 
T7w-AMnucAM  Acmrrriis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
JTofidaf.  March  34.  I947. 
The  comaalttee  met  at  3:30  p.  m..  Bon. 
J.  PAawaxx  Thomas  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  following  members  were  present :  Hon. 
Ki^L  B.  MrnsT.  Hon.  John  McfXiwsix.  Hon. 
Rkhabs  M.  Nixom,  Hou  Richabs  B.  Vail. 
Hon.  JoHM  B.  Ramkim.  and  Hon.  Haaaaar  C. 


(1^  wltaem 

) 


Staff  members  praaent:  Robert  B.  Stripling, 
chief  lavsatlgator;  Lnuls  4.  RnmeU  and  Don- 
ald T   AppeU.  iniMlHslws. 

The  Ckaoucam.  The  nm&Ha^  will  come  to 
order  Thla  afternoon  tba  samaalttee  wiU 
hear  the  testimony  of  tha  ■hmmMs  Wil- 
liam C.  Buiiut  on  the  bUla  ■.  B.  MM  and 
R.  B.  am  which  sesit  to  eurb  or  outlaw  tha 
innlst  Party  of  the  United  BtaMa. 
BulUU.  if  you  wtU  please  stand  and  be 


duly  sworn  by  the  chair- 


The  CVAiBMAR.  Mr  Bullitt,  we  have  cer- 
tain bUU  beCoaa  ua.  H.  R.  laM.  introdiKed  by 
Mr.  Rajoum.  and  H.  R.  2122.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Snarraaa.  both  aimed  to  outlaw  tha 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  Statea.  We 
have  invited  you  and  some  other  prominent 
In  tblB  eomitry  to  eaase  beta  and  ex- 
In  relation  to  thla  laglsU- 
tloa.  We  appreciate  vsry  much  your  ac- 
ceptance. 

^or  the  record.  I  wotUd  like  for  you  to  give 
your  full  name  and  your  addrcm  and  then 
a  ataleiaaot  of  some  of  the  very  Intportant 
poata  that  ycni  have  hdd.  and  then,  if  you 
will,  just  continue  with  any  statement  that 
you  would  like  to  oMba  Aowtng  tbt  ooonec- 
tion  between  tba  OoaMnwBlat  Maty  here  In 
the  United  BCatai  and  a  foreign  power,  and 
any  Btlnr  ohaartslh—  as  you  think 
brip  Q8  in  tha  aoBaMtarattoa  of  thla 
and  In  tha  BsnsidiiaMBii  of  this 
very  hnportaiit  subject. 
Mr   BinxriT    Thank  you. 
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The  question  whether  It  Is  possible  to  under- 
take at  once  a  revolutionary  war  must  be 
answered  solely  from  the  point  o<  view  of 
actual  conditions  and  the  Interest  at  the  So- 
cialist revolution  which  has  already  begun." 

The  third  is  from  Lenin's  book.  The  In- 
fantile Sickness  of  Leftlsnt  in  Communism: 

"It  is  necessary  to  use  any  ruse,  cunning, 
unlawful  method,  evasion,  concealment  of 
truth." 

And  the  fourth  la  from  Stalin's  speech  on 
the  American  Communist  Party  on  May  6. 
1929: 

"The  Comintern  is  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
working  class." 

The  Comintern,  as  you  know,  is  the  inter- 
national organization  erf  the  different  na- 
tional Communist  parties. 

The  doctrine  that  war  is  inevitable  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states  which  the 
Communists  call  bourgeois  or  Imperialist, 
which  Includes  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— indeed,  all  states  which  are  not  Commu- 
nist— grows  from  the  fact  that  what  the 
CcHnmunists  Intend  is  the  conquest  of  the 
earth  for  communism.  It  is  entirely  clear 
and  one  may  And  it  in  writing  after  writing, 
and  there  Is  not  much  point  in  my  quoting 
further  excerpts. 

The  present  situation  in  the  world  is  the 
following:  The  Soviet  Government,  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  intention  to  control  the 
earth  for  communism,  has  annexed  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Poland,  a  portion  of  Finland,  a  portion  of 
Rumania,  and  has  established  absolute  ctm- 
trol,  through  puppet  governments,  over  the 
whole  of  Poland,  the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  the 
whole  of  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania. 
and  It  Is  closing  Its  iron  fist  steadily  on 
Finland,  on  Hungary,  on  Czechoslovakia.  It 
also  controls  fully  the  Red  Army  aones  In 
Germany  and  Austria.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  under  its  control  more 
than  ICM.OOO.OOO  persons  in  eastern  Europe. 

In  addition,  through  its  fifth  columns— 
and  Its  fifth  columns  are  like  the  Nazi  fifth 
columns  since  the  truth  is  that  communism 
Is  Red  faaclam  and  uses  fifth  columns  Just 
the  way  Hitler  tised  them  only  much  more 
effectively.  Hitler  was  never  able  to  build  up 
in  the  countries  which  he  intended  to  con- 
quer parties  or  fifth  columns  having  any- 
thing like  the  strength  of  the  Commtmist 
Parties  which  have  been  built  up  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Using  these  Communist 
Parties  as  fifth  columns  Stalin  is  threatening 
the  independence  of  the  remainder  of  Europe. 

The  Communist  Party  in  France,  for  ex- 
ample, is  extremely  important.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  largeat  party  today  in  French  Parlia- 
ment. But  there  are  so  many  other  parties 
in  the  French  Parliament  that,  although  the 
Communist  Party  is  the  largest  party,  it  only 
has  28  percent  of  the  seats  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Nevertheless,  It  has 
acquired  control  of  the  French  COT,  which 
is  the  one  big  trade-union  of  the  whole 
country,  and  it  can  pull  a  general  strike  in 
France  whenever  it  may  choose.  Since 
France  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war 
and  has  a  very  difficult  economic  situation 
to  deal  with,  the  threat  of  a  general  strike 
is  an  appalling  one. 

Moreover,  the  Communists  have  Infiltrated 
the  air  force  to  such  an  extent  that  they  fully 
control  the  ground  crews  of  the  air  force, 
and  there  are  many  officers  in  the  French 
Air  Force  who  are  also  Communists.  Fur- 
thermore, they  have  got  such  a  grip  on 
economic  life  in  France  that  today  any 
manufacturer  who  wants  to  get  raw  mate- 
rials for  his  business  is  obliged  to  pay 
regular  montixly  sums  in  blackmail  to  the 
Communist  Party  treasury,  or  gets  no  raw 
materiala. 

The  restilt  la  that  In  spite  of  the  fact  tiiat 
72  percent  of  a  democratically  elected  Par- 
liament in  France  Is  antl -Communist,  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  the  Communists, 
through  a  general  strike  and  revolutionary 
activity,  may  be  able  to  take  over  France. 


What  does  that  mean  for  \is7  If  France 
falls  into  Communist  hands  it  will  produce 
a  cataclysm  In  Europe.  Without  question 
Italy,  where  the  Communist  Party  is  alao  very 
Btrcog,  would  go  Communist.  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  all  the  smaller  European  coun- 
tries would  follow  suit.  A  Communist 
France  would,  therefore,  mean  not  merely 
a  Communist  continent  of  Europe,  but  also 
a  Communist  Mediterranean,  because  France, 
as  you  know,  has  as  colonies  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  and  as  one  of  her  Departments. 
Algeria.  The  restilt  U,  if  by  action  of  the 
French  Communist  Party,  France  begins  to 
take  Stalin's  orders,  we  shall  have  to  expect 
that  Casablanca  and  Dakar,  which  lies  in 
the  French  colony  qf  Senegal  opposite  the 
bulge  of  Brazil,  will  be  in  Stalin's  hands, 
and  his  planes  will  be  stationed  there.  Fur- 
thermore, the  French  colonies  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  will  be  open  to  so-called 
French  planes,  which  will  be  Russian  planes 
with  French  markings,  and  we  shall  liave 
them  off  the  Panama  Canal,  at  Martinique 
and  Guadeloupe,  and  shall  have  them  at  the 
entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  St. 
Pierre  and  Mlquelon. 

Thoee  are  some  of  the  consequences  to  the 
United  States  which  would  ensue  from  a  tri- 
umph of  the  French  Communist  Party  in 
France.  And  if  it  may  seem  strange  that 
Communist  penetration  of  France  has  gone 
this  far,  let  me  add  this  fact:  That  the  vice 
president  of  the  French  Government  today, 
Thorez,  is  actually  a  deserter  from  the  French 
Army  in  the  year  1939.  He  deserted  the 
French  Army  in  full  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans and  left  for  Moscow,  but  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  able  to  impose  him  on  the 
French  Government. 

I  merely  call  your  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion. I  don't  propose  to  try  to  go  into  all  the 
situations  in  the  world,  but  the  French  situ- 
ation is  so  extraordinarily  serious  that  I  think 
It  is  worth  while  calling  it  to  your  attention, 
because  If  France  goes  we  will  be  closed  out 
of  Europe  by  Stalin's  iron  curtain.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  China, 
the  situation  Is  very  much  worse  than  it  was  _ 
when  General  Marshall  was  sent  there  to  try' 
to  reconcile  the  Communists  and  the  National 
Government  and  stop  the  fighting,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  always,  in  the  long  run.  Im- 
possible to  have  a  national  government  work- 
ing with  Communists,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  to  take  Communists  into  your  govern- 
ment, or  Into  close  association  with  it,  is  to 
take  an  assassin  into  your  bed,  since  the 
objective  of  the  Communist  is,  invariably, 
to  overthrow  democratic  government  in  the 
Interest  of  the  domination  of  the  democratic 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

That  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  world 
situation.  Perhaps  I  might  go  on  to  the 
domestic  problem  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party.  ' 

Here  our  Conuntmlst  Party,  like  all  other 
Communist  Parties,  is  subject  to  orders  from 
Moscow.  It  follows  the  party  line  Uld  down 
in  Moscow  with  extreme  care.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  manner  In  which  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  has  followed  faith- 
fully the  line  laid  down  in  Moscow  and  has 
shifted  its  position  in  accordance  with  every 
shift  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  party  is. 
in  the  first  place,  an  agency  of  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  United  States  for  ti>e  ultimate  assault 
that  the  Soviet  Government  intends  to  make 
on  the  United  SUtes.  It  is,  furthermore,  if 
you  will  look  to  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, a  conspiracy  to  commit  murder,  since 
in  whatever  country  the  tJommunlsts  domi- 
nate they  esUblish  a  so-called  dictatorship  of 
the  proleUrlat,  which  is  defined  by  Stalin 
in  the  following  words — this  quotation,  I  may 
say.  Is  from  his  book  Problems  of  Leninism: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
domination    of    the    proletariat    over    the 


botirgeoisle  unobstructed  by  law  and  baaed 
upon  violence,  enjoying  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  working  and  exploited  msasss." 
Now,  "tmobstructed  by  law  and  based  upon 
violence"  means  that  what  is  done  is  what  Is 
called  liquidating  the  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  "liquidate"  is  simply  a  happy 
euphemism  for  murder.  Murder  is  carried 
on  on  the  very  large  scale.  Individual  asaaaal- 
natlons  are  not  very  often  used  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  murder  on  an  extremely 
large  scale  is  very  freqtiently  used  and  la  a 
regular  piece  of  the  mechanism  of  establiah- 
ing  their  authwlty. 

Therefore.  I  should  consider  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States  composed,  in 
the  first  place,  of  potential  traltcvs,  since 
certainly  if  the  United  States  were  In  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  the  members  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  would  do  all 
they  could  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
Injure  their  own  country.  In  the  second 
place,  I  should  consider  it  a  conspiracy  to 
c<Hnmit  murder  on  a  mass  scale. 

That,  I  think,  confronts  us  with  a  very 
practical  question  of  what  to  do  imder  the 
present  circumstances.  The  United  States, 
without  question,  today  la  in  danger,  as 
President  Truman  very  clearly  brought  out 
In  his  statement  asking  for  support  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  He  said  "that  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved." I  believe  those  were  bis  exact  worda. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  quoted  him  correctly, 
but  that  was  tlie  sense  of  some  of  his  words. 
The  safety  of  the  United  States  is  Involved 
because  the  gradual  taking  over  of  countries, 
the  gradual  taking  over  of  areas,  while  pos- 
sible future  victims  are  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  is  the  essence  of  the  Soviet 
tactics,  just  as  it  was  the  essence  of  Hitler's 
tactics. 

And  I  make  this  observation,  reallslsg 
that  it  is  one  that  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  believe:  The  situation  of  the  United  SUtes 
today  very  greatly  resembles  the  situation  of 
the  French  Republic  In  the  year  1936.  At  that 
time  France  had  the  largest  air  force  in  the 
world,  by  far  the  most  powerful  army  in  the 
world,  and  a  navy  which  was  vastly  superior 
to  the  German  navy.  Nevertheless,  at  that 
moment  Hitler  dared  start  on  his  carew  of 
conquest  by  marching  his  troops  into  the 
Rhineland  on  tlM  7th  day  of  March  1936. 
The  French  could  have  crushed  him  with  ex- 
treme ease.  They  had  every  right  to.  as  It  was 
a  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  they  had  a  right  to  march  to 
Berlin,  if  they  chose,  and  take  over  Germany 
and  Impose  whatever  terms  they  pleased. 

But  France  wanted  to  balance  its  budget. 
Mobilization  of  the  army  was  extremely  un- 
popular, as  it  always  is,  because  It  tears  men 
away  from  their  homes  and  their  affairs,  and, 
furthermore.  Hitler  constantly  was  saying 
that  he  bore  no  ill  will  toward  France,  and 
that  he  had  no  Intention  of  ever  attacking 
France.  In  consequence,  there  were  a  lot  at 
perfectly  good  Frenchmen  of  good  Intention 
and  weak  heads  who  believed  that  Hitler 
would  never  attack  France — like  certain  star- 
gazers  in  the  United  States,  who  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  never  attack  the  United 
SUtes.  So  what  did  the  French  do?  They 
did  nothing.  Hitler  consolidated  his  fMSBltion 
In  the  Rhineland,  built  the  Siegfried  Line, 
and  by  it  locked  France  out  of  central  and 
eastom  Europe  entirely,  successfully  seised 
the  countries  wtio  were  France's  allies  in 
eastern  Europe,  made  his  deal  with  Stalin, 
divided  Poland  with  Stalir,  and  finally  at- 
tacked France.  The  only  thing  that  France 
had  gained  by  not  marching  and  smashing 
Hitler,  as  she  could  have  very  easily  in  193*— 
in  fact,  we  even  have  the  document  in  which 
Hitler  ordered  his  troops  to  leave  the  Rhine- 
land  if  the  French  should  mobilise — ^the  only 
thing  they  acquired  by  their  quiescence  was 
to  be  crushed  completely  4  years  later. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  SUtes  is 
far  stronger  tlian  the  Soviet  Union.    We  see 
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9M(  to  you  la  this:  We  bare  a  requirement 
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publican  Partlaa— to  aU  poUUcal  partlea— 
should  be  reported.  The  major  parties  all 
■Mka  raturna  of  tha  aaokaa  of  their  con- 
trftulora.  Tha  OoouaimM  Party.  I  beilafva. 
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nlaa— from  what  came  out  over  the  radio, 
what  was  gotten  out  by  the  OWI.  the  state- 
menu  made  at  the  State  DapartaMnt — In 
whtch  the  Soviet  Oovemment  waa  aoaatantly 
rafairad  to  aa  a  paaea-tovlng  democracy. 

Tba  CHAAMAN.  Did  wa  know,  though,  that 
that  was  ahaolutaly  arrong.  that  It  waa  Juat  as 
much  of  a  falaahood  aa  anything  that  we 
might  aayt 

Mr  BtJturr  Mr.  Chairman,  that  la  a  vary 
dificult  question  to  anawar  uoleaa  I  ware  to 
talk  for  1ft  minutea  on  It.  I  wtu  aay  thla. 
brttty:  Mr.  Rooaevalt  a-aa  perfectly  awara  In 
IMO  of  what  tha  Soviet  Union  waa.  In  his 
speech  of  Pebrxiary  10,  1940,  to  the  American 
Touth  Congress,  he  said: 

•The  Savlet  Union,  as  everybody  who  has 
tha  courage  to  face  the  facts  knows,  is  run  by 
a  dlctatorahlp  aa  abaolute  as  any  other  dic- 
tatorship In  the  world." 

On  November  7.  IMl.  In  decreeing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  President  declared: 

"I  have  found  that  the  defense  of  the  Union 
of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States." 

Now.  In  my  opinion,  both  of  those  state- 
ments were  true.  The  fact  Is  that  In  the 
last  war  we  associated  ourselves  with  one 
totalitarian  Imperialism,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  two  or  three  democracies  In  order  to  de- 
feat another  totalitarian  Imperialism  Ger- 
many, which  waa  associated  with  another 
totalitarian  Imperialism — Japan,  In  the  Pa- 
cific— and  In  order  to  make  the  Soviet  Union 
more  popular  In  this  country  the  Govern- 
ment deliberately  engaged  In  propaganda  on 
its  behalf.     Of  that  there  Is  no  question. 

The  hope  of  Prealdent  Roosevelt  was  that 
In  the  end.  If  we  gave  Stalin  everything  be 
asked  for.  If  we  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
poaalble  generosity.  If  we  treated  him  aa  If 
he  were  a  great  gentleman,  that  In  the  end 
Stalin  would  turn  out  to  be  a  peace-loving 
democrat  and  all  the  problenu  of  the  world 
would  be  solved.    In  that  he  was  wrong. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion.   Tou  mentioned  Prance. 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Tea. 

The  Chairman.  Is  It  your  opinion  that 
France  will  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the 
Communist  Influence,  or  that  Prance  will  fall 
and  become  a  Communist  state? 

Mr  Btnxrrr.  My  opinion  Is  that  the  72  per- 
cent of  the  French  Parliament  which  Is  antl- 
Communlst  can  form  a  government  of  na- 
tional unions,  leaving  the  28  percent  of  Com- 
munists In  a  minority  and  maintain  legal 
democratic  government  In  France — and  1 
trust  that  they  will  do  so.  and  I  think  that 
we  shotild  give  them  every  encouragement  to 
do  so. 

The  CHAnMAN.  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  MvNOT,  Mr.  BtUlltt,  I  believe  that  In 
ct'llng  the  roll  of  the  coxmtrles  which  had 
fallen  under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Soviet  you  omitted  mentioning  the  country 
of  Albania. 

Mr.  Buixrrr.  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  I  per- 
hapa  didn't  mention.  When  you  are  men- 
tioning a  list,  when  you  are  Just  speaking. 
It  is  difficult  to  remember  them  all — because 
there  Is  a  very  large  number. 

Mr.  MtTNinr.  That  is  right.  I  wish  you 
wruld  tell  the  committee  for  the  record  your 
interpretation,  from  your  vast  knowledge  of 
the  international  machinations  of  commu- 
nism, what  is  entaUed  in  this  phraae  which 
la  so  glibly  referred  to  frequently  by  111- 
advlaed  college  profeasors.  political  preachers, 
and  other  people  occasionally  who  apologize 
for  communism,  when  they  say,  "There  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  any  more;  the  Com- 
intern haa  been  dissolved." 

Mr.  Bmxnr.  That  is  pure  nonsense.  The 
Comintern  is — you  may  recall  the  American 
Communlat  Party  waa  alao  dlaaolved  and  It 
becair^  tha  Conununlst  Political  Aaaoda- 
tlon— I  believe  that  U  what  it  waa  called— 
becauae  it  aulted  the  political  book  of  the 
Soviet  Government  at  that  time  to  try  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  Soviet  Oovenunant 


waa  uo  longer  directing  the  Ooomkunlst 
Party  la  the  Unltad  Sutea.  but  Juat  as  aoon 
a*  It  waa  no  ktattr  politically  useful  the 
Cwununtat  Partf  vaa  ravlvad  in  fuU  form. 

Tha  Comlntam  balag  oOdally  aboUabad 
maana  almoat  nothing.  Tha  Soviet  Ooaarn- 
mant  aow  haa  auoh  marhaniama  throughout 
tuj  world  that  It  doaant  need  tha  old  aiach- 
aalam  ct  tha  Ooadatam.  It  haa  tha  Profla- 
tare:  it  haa  Ita  own  dtplomatlo  aarrlee;  and 
It  haa  alao  the  diplomatic  aatvlcaa  of  all  ot 
lu  aatalliu  autaa.  Thara  la  a  IMMi  Bm- 
b.  «y  today  in  Waahlngton.  I  hava  no  heal- 
utlon  la  aaylag  that  the  Poltah  Bmbaaay  in 
Waahlngton  la  cartalnly  dtrectad  by  the  pup- 
pet government  of  Poland,  which.  In  ttirn. 
ta  directed  by  Moacow.  and  therefore  tha 
Polish  Embassy  in  Waahlngton  la  merely 
another  adjunct  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 

Now  that  they  have  so  many  mechanlama, 
now  that  they  have  spread  so  widely,  they  no 
longer  need  the  Comintern  as  a  mechanism, 
but  I  quoted  you  before  Stalin's  sUtement 
that  the  Comintern  waa  the  "holy  of  holies 
of  the  working  class."  and  if  anyone  thinks 
that  in  reality  that  holy  of  holiea  haa  been 
abolished  he  is  very  naive. 

Mr.  MuNDT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  former  members  of  the  Comintern,  such 
as  Oeorgt  Dlmitrov  in  Bulgaria,  have  been 
transferred  from  one  "holy  of  holiea"  to  an 
operative  poet,  as  a  dictator  of  a  aatellite 
country;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  BtJixrrr.  Yea.  sir. 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  You  mentioned  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  France,  I  believe  who  was  a  deserter. 
Who  waa  that? 

Mr.  BXTLurr.  Maurice  Thorea.  He  is  vice 
president,  not  of  France,  but  of  the  French 
Government.  We  talk  about  the  French 
Prime  Minister;  they  call  him  President  of 
the  Council,  and  then  there  is  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  wbo  takes  the  place  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  if  the  President 
of  the  Council  is  ill,  or  away. 

Mr.  Mttndt.  Thank  you. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  share  your  con- 
cern and  skepticism  as  to  the  efllcacy  of  out- 
lawing the  Communist  Party,  but  I  am 
highly  desirous  of  taking  every  constitutional 
step  that  we  can  to  restrict  and  restrain  and 
repeal  their  activity  in  this  country;  so  I  was 
highly  gratified  to  have  the  list  of  three  or 
four  suggestions  which  you  made  by  which 
we  could  ctirtall,  to  a  certain  extent,  these 
operations  without  making  them  actually  an 
outlawed  party.  On  the  other  hand.  I  pre- 
sume that  we  cannot  give  too  much  credence 
to  the  thec»7  that  by  outlawing  them  we 
drive  them  underground,  because,  as  you 
have  correctly  pointed  out,  some  of  their 
most  important  operators  are  underground 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Btn-UTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuNDT.  Because  they  do  not  openly 
admit  membership  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  MxTNDT.  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  the 
committee  any  suggestions  as  to  wliat  can 
be  done  constitutionally,  under  otu'  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights,  to  curtail  the  supporters 
of  commvuiism,  who  have  that  unfortunate 
habit  of  Joining  a  lot  of  front  organizations, 
and  thus  give  them  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
spectability, because  they  are  decent  Ameri- 
cans, but  are  careless,  and  carelessly  Join 
these  organizations  and  contribute,  by  their 
prestige  and  money,  to  the  promotion. 

A  definite  caae  came  out  in  the  papers 
this  morning.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dr. 
Condon,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
whom  I  presume  Is  a  good  American,  was 
lending  bis  name  to  a  Communist  move- 
ment, and  then  said,  "I  didn't  know  It  waa 
a  Communist  organization.  Somebody  called 
up  and  said  will  you  Join,  and  I  aaid  'Yea.' " 

Now,  something  ahould  be  done,  It  iiaema 
to  me,  to  alert  Americans  against  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  aa  It  were,  aimply 
through  careleaanesa.  Such  gulUblea  m  Or. 
Condon  praaant  a  tragic  caae. 


Mr.  BxnxiTT.  Well.  I  think  that  that  might 
ba  handled  very  easily  by.  in  tha  Brat  place, 
an  InvaattgaUoa  of  cucb  Ooaaaiunlat -front 
organlaaUona  ao  that  wa  ara  perfectly  cer- 
tain they  are  Communlat-front  organlaa- 
tloaa.  and  then  liUormatlon  being  glvan  di* 
raetly— «nd  I  ahould  not  object  to  havtii^ 
It  gtvaa  by  tha  Amarlcan  OovarnoMnt — %e 
raapacuhia  paiaoaa  who  may  hava  beaa 
hookad  Into  thalr  IMa.  tbai  tbay  vara  act- 
ing as  acraans  for  a  DraaiaBlal  riimi  or- 
ganlaatlon. 

I  thhik  It  might  ba.  parhapa.  worth  whlla 
to  go  back  and  aak  tha  SUta  DapartaMnt 
for  the  recorda  of  tha  Oomlntarn  Oongraaa 
of  1BS5,  whtch  took  place  In  Moacow.  where 
American  Communists  vrere  very  prominent, 
despite  all  the  promtsea  made  by  the  Soviet 
Oovwnment  to  the  contrary,  the  promtaaa 
made  by  Utvlnov,  written  promises  that  tba 
Comintern  would  cease  to  direct  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party. 

Mr.  MuNOT.  Given  aa  a  condition  prece- 
dent  

Mr.  BuLLTrr.  Given  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  recognition;  yea,  air. 

At  that  time  they  developed  the  entire 
TroJan-horse  policy  and  the  statements  are 
really  extraordinary,  the  statements  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Comintern,  aaylng  If  any  man 
thinks  that  it  Is  beneath  his  honor  to  go 
into  church  organizationa.  Into  Welfare  or- 
ganizations of  every  kind.  In  order  to  better 
undermine  them,  end  the  rtate  In  which 
they  function,  then  he  doesn  t  know  what  It 
Is  to  be  a  real  Communist. 

Now.  I  think  you  might,  perhaps,  get  some 
excerpts  from  that  record  and  send  them  to 
these  pecple  who  get  drawn  into  theae  Com- 
mtuist-front  organizations.  That  record 
exists.  I  know,  because  I  waa  the  Ambaaaador 
in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  occtirrence. 

Mr.  Mrrmrr.  The  record  ia  in  the  Bute  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MuNirr.  I  have  no  other  questions.  I 
simply  want  to  Join  with  the  chairman  In 
expressing  appreciation  to  you  for  your  very 
helpful  and  informative  and  thought- 
provc^ing  statement  on  a  difficult  problem. 
Thank  you  very  much,  air. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Thank  you. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  McDovraU. 

Mr.  McDowcLL.  Mr.  Ambasaador.  for  the 
first  time.  I  think,  in  the  Nation's  history. 
America  is  becoming,  rapidly  becoming, 
acutely  consclotis  d  the  Communist  situa- 
tion here  and  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  Yes.  "^ 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  feel  that  all  of  the  eyea  of 
America  are  on  this  hearing  today.  Most 
certainly  those  things  that  you  have  said 
today  are  going  to  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  people  of  America.  I  have  attend- 
ed many  Communist  meetings — not  as  a 
member.  One  of  the  frequent  occxirrences  at 
the  meetings  was  a  comparison  between  liv- 
ing here  in  America  and  In  Ruasla.  The 
comparison,  of  course,  was  bad,  ao  far  aa 
America  was  concerned.  Wotild  you  care  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  things  that 
occtir  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bttlutt.  Well,  of  course,  atatementa  of 
that  kind  are  so  fantastically  distorted  that 
It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  them. 

In  the  first  place,  life  in  Russia  is  lived 
under  the  constant  fear  of  the  knock  of  the 
secret  police  on  the  door  In  the  middle  of  the 
night.  No  man  when  he  goes  to  bed — and 
no  woman — knows  that  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  secret  police  arent  going  to  ar- 
rive — and  then  comes  disappearance.  Then 
comes  either  death  in  a  cellar  with  a  ahot  in 
the  neck  or  deportation  to  one  of  the  forced 
labor  camps.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  men  and  women  are  in  those  foroad 
labor  camps  today,  but  there  is  extremely  re- 
liable testimony  that  there  are  more  than 
10.000.000  human  slaves  today  in  thoaa  forced 
labor  camps  working  under  the  NKVD  IB  tha 
Soviet  Union  at  th!«  tlma. 
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df««ry.  TlMr*  wmn  mmtmi  so  mmit 
thtrr  nrr  today  la  tb*  Sortot  Onkm 
workinK  in  •lalV). 

tiM  taMti  lar  llf*.  «b«tb«r  you 

OT  >«M  MMfew  v«f7  IUU«  dtSvr- 

you  cant  caU  your  aoul  yoMir 

fCM^  arc  tnirMl  •vary  mtnut*     Tb*  mt- 

c(  llTlng  or  Um  ordinary  paopla  <X 

Unltm  la  rantMtteally  Inw     It  «a« 

a«  «1M  fcaflnnim  of   tb«   war.   in 

than  tbat  otf  any  aouatry  In  n»- 

IM  United  SUtca     Tttat  la  not  to 

tba  aommlnars  and  tba  Mg  taadari 

4to  net  hav«  every- 

niay  do.     Tlwy   kova   their   tovn 

Mifo  tlMlr  aoontry  places,  tbalr 

tlMy  hav*  ■peclal  Hiopa  vbcra 

and  thatr  «l««a  and  ctaU- 

Tbey  have  ■BOtinaww  prtn- 

l|tt  when  you  t**  down  to  th»  craat 

tha  liiiian  pinpto  and  the  grtat 

the   other    peoplea    In    the   80vtat 

MicatM*  the  aoTtot  Uakm  la.  aa  you 

know,  nqt  popuuted  exciiatvaly  by  RuHlana: 

in  different  pa«plaa  and  trtbaa. 

ar  did 

tf  my  tmmtmj  la  aorract.  in 

dlalocta— the 

for  thai 


at  life  of 
4nball«TaMy  low. 

t  deaerlbe  It  to  an  American  ba- 
anythtng  like  It  axMl 
what  It  la 
rnt  that  the  standard  of  living 
In  the  SoTtat  Onloa  tban  In  the 
Itatas  Is.  of  eoursa.  tba  anoat  out- 
le  poaaible     I  dont  know  that  It  Is 
worth  w  Ills  going  on  taUtlnf  about  it. 

Mr.  MfDowm.  I  have  no  other  qucatlons. 

I  wouM  like  to  lalb  «ltb  the 

ittaa  In  extandiaf  ttM  thanks 

•(  tha  Ifbttad  Btatea  Oiidiw  to  thia  graat 

Aaaancau  for 

Thank 

Mr    NtMn. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  particularly  no- 

thbt  thIa  Oancrws 

bt  OMMbunlau 

m  tha  Uhitad  tutaa  in  a  poaltiaa  of  martyrs. 

■truirr   Yea. 

NinH   Would  ytiu  t\en  go  so  far  aa  to 
althoufh  Cummunlata  will  appaar 


lu 


II  •  foai 


PWMBl 


I.  that  ye«  think 
oC  lattalauon 


apposition  t<)  this 
H  nuiht  wall  ba 
I  to  ««l«oaw  Iha 
ktlen  so  that  thay  eould 
lit  Ion  i>f  tnartyraV 
No:  I  dent  think  ao.  I  think 
fary  wall  saushad  with  thair 
t  want  It  dkitiirbad. 
thbt  th^r  vtll  oppuaa  It  and  that  will 
M  Ml  MNrtiit  grovMM— hut  that  sawna  to 
me  one  Ma(»  too  subtla.  I  init  baUava  thay 
wiu  gu  iImii 
Mr. 

liion  to 
in  thia  aaaaf 

I  thihft  thai  II  thoy  oouM  tai 
bill 
UHsnlmmiaty 

itly  «sli«(h»ad. 
that  thay 
Thay  wouldn't  appoa*  a 

'tnsututkwMlt 
I  dw. ;  u^Mh  thoy  WOUM  liht 
thbl. 
Mr  Mmh  That  la  all 
The  qNAUMSMt    Mr    VaU 

Mr    Bullitt    yttu  hava  Indlcatad 
«ni  was  a  vary  datitiia  ihraat 
UHisy.    I  wondar  wbathar,  taMd 
sji^riaoca,  yon  aotiM  ladleoto  to  mb 
tn  whiah  thai  ■wtomant  has 
intaad  iIm  ttantoai  la|wtua. 

~     '     Onitad  ttotiat 
th  Mm  Ubiiai  BMtaa. 

Without  ^IMMMB.  durlnc  tha 
war.    Ototot  Mm  war. 

Mr  V  ML.  Tott  dont  think  that  that 
■Aant  hi  a  been  progresalva  since  the  wart 


thrnw  (Hit.  thoy 
obvUiusiy.  but 


Mr.  Bmxrrr.  I  MwuM  Bovhl  It  very  mtMh.| 
It  wmt  have  baan    and  I  doat  pretend 
ba  s  specialist  on  tha  setlvltlea  of  the 
munlst  Party  in  the  United  BUtaa  in 
dlBsrant  trada-unioiia  and  In  tha  dlfferanl 
AaUto  of  life — but  I  think  that  tbara  has 
a  v«ry  ganaral  awahHttsf  to  Mm  fact  tt 
the  Sovlat  Union  la  not  a  psauu  Molng  denv 
racy  and  that  the  Oonununuta  rapraseutli 
it  are  not  food  haaarlcan  dtlaena.  that 
are  ssiilin   a  lOroIgn   power,   and   not   tt 
Onttad  Btotcs  of  Aaarlca.    I  think  that 
Party  bao  Maa  Influence  than 
the  pertod  ViMh  It  cbansed 
name  to  "CommunMI  Paitttoal  Asaociatl 
and  was  gamarlnc  a  great  many  people 
decency  and  good  will,  who  were  unai 
of  the  (sets. 

So  that  I  don't   think  It  U  so  power 
Nevertheless,  that  i»  not  really  the  quest 
TIM  ^paatbm   la.  Doaa  It   oecvpf  aoMclanf 
atmtotto  poinu  of  importance  so  that  tt 
for  amMB|>le.  paralyae  otir  electrical   Indt 
try  by  mbotage  in  eaaa  of  an  attack  on 
United  SUtaa  by  the  8ofMt  Union?    That 
OMS  sdampte.     Can  tt  operate   in  dlffe 
flelda  aqiiaUy   adtactlvaly?     for   example. 
iiiiiMiMsiid  that  a  wy  latta  number  of 
tiM  ndto  oporaton  €•  tho  merchant  mat 
are  In  OomsMU^M  "»***■»*      What  would 
the  cmnafqtMinms  of  that?    The  questiun 
•atremely  speeiflc.     Where  they   are: 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  VAn^  There  Isn't  any  question  but  wt 
ours  Is  a  tolerant  nation.     I  sm  wonc 
whether  you  believe  tbe  framers  of  our  Ooa^ 
ntltution  snd  Bill  of  RighU  had  In  mind 
situaUon  that  has  arlaan  today,  a  deflnit 
threat,  an  Intent  on  tha  part  of  certain 
pie   living    in   our    country   to   destroy    oi 
Cover  nnMnt. 

Mr.  BtnjjTT.  No:  I  certainly  think  they 
no  such  thing  lu  mind:   and  furthermc 
when  a  Oaauntmist  ulks  sbout  free 
It  la  almoat  eomlc.  for  this  reason:  he 
no  spas  eh  that  eodMa  out  of  his  mouth  thai 
lant  dlctotad  to  him  by  bis  rulers  lu 
eow.    Now.  tha  ssaanoa  of  fraa  apaecii  u  tl 
you   honeatly   oonsldar   a  subject   und 
develop  your  own  opinion.     Tou  then  hat 
a  right  to  eiprsss  It.    But  the  Cummi 
simply  followa  tha  party  line,  which  is  U 
dowa  tor  him  in  ItoMMI.    There  U  sn   U 
taratotaB  Aistiocuoa  tharo.  which  perbups 
not  worth  anythliMI  from  a  practical  pola^ 
of  view,  but  navarthalam  la  a  faot— that 
do  not  think  for  thaaaaalvea:    thay  char 
thMr  oplnlona  an  mama  whenever  they 
•■  ovdar  to  ehangs  them  from  the 
Union.    Ih  •  BMfe  Vhloh  I  published 
yaar  thw*  M  aa  appMidtt  in  which  i  t 
rnordid  tha  diffaraht  ehanfm  of  iins 
praasad  In  tha  Dally  Worker  In  exact 
anra  with   tha  chaufaa  la   Boylat  fur 


Mow.  I  thtak  11  la  irapomibia  to  read  thi 
and  beiievt  thkt  aay  AaMrirsn  Coramt 
thinks  for  hIaMMf.    ■•  ftu  his  ordara 
Miisc«iw  what  u>  think- which  is  Ma 
uartaitily,   that  waa  not  snviaa«ad  by 

oC  tha  Constitution  of  the  Unlti 


Ift.  Vaa.  TtMt  Is  ail. 
Thf  OMaaiMAN   Mr.  Bankln, 
Mr,  naaaiM   Mr   Bullitt,  tbd  MNhtotea 
in  this  country  keep  hsrpliig 
Is  tlMra  any  damuaraay   tn 
Cummuniat  eotintryt 

Mr.  BvtUTT  Tbara  lant  tha  tlittatasi  ti 
•f  aamoctoty. 

MdMaittaa  thdt  thara  wag  ao 

la  a  OoauBunisl  r^tuntry 
thar.''  waa  la  tho  paaltoatiary  of  tha  ttata 
Maw  Jgcaay  or  MMMgMppI  «r  TWhm.    U 
stotaaMBl  Mrtwt? 

Mr,  ■iituw.  Wall.  I  would  not  put  ii 
that  form.    Tha  fbet  Is  that  that*  la 
f  any  kind   without   politli 


Mr.RaitKiM.  la  othar  words,  tha  masas 
the  slaves  of  the  suta  or  the  commissars? 


(correct.    Oomplataly 

knd  furthermore,  the 

It  is  the  doctrine  or 

Itate — that  a  man  in 

the  state,   a  man 

It  serve  the  state. 

you  in  Moscow  In 

[Moacow.  Ambaamdor 
iiumn  of  1933  until 

I  see  a  large  streameT 
}w  with  the  inscrip- 
the  Opiate  ot  the 

imer  I  saw  in  Mos- 

when  I  was  therr. 

that  it  had  been  re- 

;  not  certain  of  that , 

9n 

my  Impression.    My 

ler  President  Hoover 

U  that  about  right  i* 

know.      He    wasn't 

a  radio  speech  when 
and  told  about  see- 

s   Btsteraent   which 
MoKTOw  snd  Lenin- 
tellglon  Is  the  OpIaU 

worda.  communism 

ny 

\irvt  Ir  outlawing  sU 

to  qualify  that  now 

sn  ideal,  which  is 

:  sute  worship.   They 

roy  Christianity  it, 

[campaign  aftor  earn- 

|ty  in  RuMla.    Wher 

193S.  cams  on.  the> 

the  support  of  ^ 

TharaCon.    tha> 

at  tt»  ^borch  u 

iittdB 

tht  oUmt 

tha   leaders  of    thi 

I  their  thumb,  ao  that 

Orthodox  church  a» 

n  which  they  contltk 

It  Union.     But  the) 

ley  propoaa  to  takr 
ind.  sll  fsctorlaa,  all 
ind  duuibuiiun;  that 

irhra  the  revolution 
[•vcrythlng  ovar. 

words,  a  man  cannot 

md  in  RuMia? 

true,  basically;   but 

la^pl•,  tha  ptatohu 
j  thty  bUoB  •  BtMkht 
kn  aera  or  a  half  Mr* 

place  whare  hs  llfM. 
words,  they  |iarmlt 
|pall  a  gsrtlen  iii  th* 

right 

laitd  that  h*  tills,  to 
mad  by  tha  Bumlaa 

I  by  ths  Btato, 

dumiiiaiad  if  MBIi 

lely, 

lead  of  Imposing  ths 
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right. 

I  think  It  waa.  they 
la  Ukraina.    Do  you 

ry  well. 


Mr.  Rankik  And  the  people  of  tha  Ukraine 
U9  among  the  best  people  in  Russia? 

Mr.  BtJLUTT.  Tes. 

Mr.  ^AKKm.  And  they  went  down  and 
took  everything  away  from  them  and  starved 
five  or  sU  million  of  the  best  people  in  Rumla 
to  death,  In  their  own  homes;  that  la  cor- 
rect. Isnt  It? 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Mr.  Congressman,  it  was,  In 
one  way.  even  worse  than  that.  They  set  the 
grain  quotas  higher  than  the  total  grain 
crop.  They  then  took  the  entire  grain  crop, 
but  because  there  wasn't  more,  to  come  up 
to  quota,  tbe  man  was  a  criminal,  and,  there* 
fore,  he  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  starved,  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  well 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buixrrr.  They  managed  to  dispose,  by 
systemlcally  organized  starvation,  they  man- 
aged to  dlspos«>  of  some  three  to  five  million 
Ukrainians 

Mr.  Rankin.  Now.  the  people  In  the 
Ukraine  are  the  white  people  of  Russia,  the 
Nordics;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Btnxnr.  No;  that  you  can't  my.  The 
Ukrainians  are  an  extremely  fine  people. 
Russians  are  a  very  fine  pec^le.  Both  the 
Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  are  extremely 
Nordic. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  that 
Is  that  these  people  were  Nordic  people;  they 
were  not  orientals? 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  people  in  the  Ukraine  are 
among  the  best  people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  BxTLUTr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yet  they  went  in  there  and 
took  everything  they  made  and  starved,  you 
say.  five  or  six  million  of  them  to  death? 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Three  to  five  million. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Men,  women,  and  children 
starved  to  death,  eating,  in  their  frantic  mis- 
ery, the  bodies  of  their  own  children,  of  their 
own  famillM;  that  Is  correct.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  BULUTT.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say 
that  I  actually  have  two  photographs  of  a 
father  snd  mothar  and  the  skeleton  of  ths 
child  they  had  aatan.  which  were  taken  down 
there  in  tha  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Ranxim.  Ym;  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  BvLUTt.  I  itlU  have  two  photographs 
of  that.    There  Is  nothing  more  horrible. 

Mr.  Rankin,  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  there 
being  10.000,000  paopls  In  coucantratiou 
ciimps. 

Mr.  Butxrrr,     should  my.  at  laMt. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  You  said  that  they  were  ln> 
finitely  worsa  off  that  thi  ilavm  wart  in  tht 
Southern  Btataa. 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  What  I  said  WM  ihU.  ilr.  that 
thsr*  war*  more  slav*s  today  In  th*  8ovl*t 
Union  than  ih*r*  *v*r  w*r*  at  th*  h*i{bt  of 
al*v*ry,  not  RMr*ly  in  th*  South*rn  luui 
but  In  th*  world, 

Mr.  R\NRIN.  Y**.  W«U.  In  th*  Bouthwrn 
But*s  I  don't  think  It  ever  got  hl|h*r  than 
4.000,000.  and  n*v*r  w*r*  ths  slavM  in  th* 
huuthern  Itatas  trtotad  as  brutally  m  th* 
peopis  ai*  now  tr*at*d  In  thos*  cono*ntratlon 
vnmps  III  RussiN, 

Mr.  Ivixirr,  I  think—— 

Mr,  Rankin  Aooordlni  to  th*  UKormitlon 

Novi  you  spok*  awhll*  an  about  euUiwIng 
th*  Oommunut  Party  Tht  MU  b*for*  ua 
•Imply  pMposea  to  prevant  m*n  from  balai 
*lwtod  to  uAce  on  the  Commuhlst  tlck*t,  to 
nut  a  atop  to  th*  sending  of  Oommunlat 
llt*ratur«  ihrough  th*  maO,  and  to  put  a 
•top  to  MTtain  pror***ora  teaching  commu* 
nlam  tn  th*  aohoola  and  ooU*f**  of  thla 
country  Is  th*r*  anything  wrong  In  pr*« 
v*ntln|  thoM  *noroachm*nu?  . 

Mr.  Buttrrr.  P*r*onaUy,  X  think  th*  mor* 
P*opl*  In  th*  UnltMi  ItatM  know  about 
communism  th*  b*tt*r, 

Mr.  Rankin.  Tn:  but 

Mr,  Btnxirr.  And  I  would  hat*  to  in  any 
bill  pamad  which  forbad*  p*opl*  to  toll  th* 
people  ol  this  country  what  oommunism  WM, 


right  down  to  the  last  detail  and  vary  ac- 
curately. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
communism  is  much  better  financed  taan 
fascism  was  in  this  country.  I  am  talking 
about  the  fifth  columnists,  as  we  call  them. 

Mr.  BtTLLiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Through  certain  foundations, 
alleged  foundations,  they  are  financing  pro- 
fessors in  the  various  colleges  throughout 
the  country,  who  are  continuously  lecturing 
those  students  and  misleading  them  at<  to 
what  communism  means. 

Now.  dont  you  think  that  ought  to  be 
stopped? 

Mr.  Buixrrr.  Well.  I  thUxk  If  that  is  being 
done^and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
it — it  Is  an  extremely  grave  thing,  which  the 
Government  ought  to  look  Into  immediately. 

Mr.  Rankin.  There  have  l>een  two  profes- 
sors in  the  University  of  Chicago — one  of 
them  is  named  Adler  and  the  other  one  I 
believe  Is  named  Miller — who  spouted  off 
recently,  making  speeches  advocating  the 
abolition  of  the  United  States  and  saying 
boldly  we  must  get  rid  of  the  United  States. 
You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  Well — 

Mr.  Rankin.  Would  you  outlaw  that  '  Ind 
of  procedure? 

Mr.  BuixTTT.  I  think  anybody  who  chooses 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  United  States 
is  taking  quite  a  burden  on  his  shoulders. 

I  may  say  there  was  a  moment  when  most 
of  the  members  of  my  family,  and  probably 
most  of  the  members  of  yours,  were  enga{;ed 
in  trying  to  abolish  the  United  States,  by 
the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  am  glad  you  brought  tliat 
question  up,  because  if  you  will  get  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederacy  and  read  it 

Mr.  BtnxiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  will  find  that  It  was  al- 
most a  duplicate  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  BoLLiTT.  Yes;  it  was,  surely.  Than  Is 
right. 

Mr.  Rankin.  There  was  a  secession  over 
two  quastlona— — 

Mr.  BTn.UTT.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Tha  spread  of  slavery  and 
the  right  of  a  section  of  tha  country  to 
secede. 

Mr.  BtTLUTT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Rankin,  But  we  never  undertook  to 
undermine  and  destroy  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BtTLUTT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr,  Rankin,  Including  the  right  to  owa 
property. 

Mr.  BvLUTT.  No;  Congressman.  BmuM 
me,  I  misunderstood  your  question  In  that 
case. 

fir.  Rankin,  Now,  you  apoke  about  proM* 
ruling  them  fellowa.  You  know  that  no 
Communlat  will  tell  the  truth,  U  It  lUlU  him 
to  prevarloat*:  do  you  not? 

Mr.  BvLurr,  Tea;  that  la  quit*  tru*. 

Mr.  Rankin,  No  oath  will  bind  a  Ooin> 
munlat;  will  It? 

Mr.  BVLLITT    No. 

Mr  Rankin,  Noa*  what*v*r, 

Mr.  BtTLLiTT.  No. 

Mr.  Rankin,  Nothlni  they  will  algn  alll 
bind  th*in:  will  Itf 

Mr.  BtOLiiT.  No, 

Mr.  Rankin,  Then  why  do  w*  apend  m 
much  time  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  nr 
not  we  ran  enter  into  aome  agreeWnt,  when 
we  know  that  our  aide  will  be  the  only  tine 
that  will  ftol  bound  by  It? 

Mr,  IvtUTr,  Well,  Mr.  CongreMman,  for 
v*ry  praetloal  renaoni.  rnt  txampl*,  If  w* 
had  com*  to  an  ft|rtom*nt  in  th*  y*ar  1111, 
wh*n  th*  lovUt  Union  wai  d*p*nd*nt  for  It* 
life  on  luppliM  from  tha  Vnit*d  BUt**--tr 
St  that  ttm*  w*  had  eooM  to  an  acrwment 
with  Stalin  th.t  at  th*  *hd  nf  th*  war  thor* 
should  b*  set  up  a  United  states  of  Burtip* 
and  that  h*  would  not  *itend  hU  boundanto 
beyond  the  boundarlM  wttJi  which  he  starttd 
In  IMO— If  we  had  don*  that  we  could  imai*- 
dlstely,  and  should  have,  started   an  im- 


mense movement  for  the  consolidation  of  a 
western  European  federation  or  United 
Statea  of  Burope,  lu  whatever  terms  ypu  want 
to  ptit  It. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Speaking 

Mr.  BtTLurr.  May  I  finish  what  I  am  saying, 
sir? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BtnxiTT.  If  we  had  had  a  formal  writ- 
ten agreement  from  Stalin,  he  could  not  have 
objected  to  our  starting  practical  measures 
to  set  that  afoot,  and  we  might  have  estab- 
lished a  very  great  element  for  democracy 
and  peace  in  the  world  If  we  had  done  that. 

Now,  the  advantage  of  coming  to  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  is  merely  that 
their  agreement  estops  them  from  immedi- 
ately making  efforts,  and  public  efforts,  to 
prevent  you  from  carrying  out  your  side  of 
the  agreement.  That  is  the  practical  value 
of  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rankin.  When  I  think  of  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations,  I  am  reminded  that 
the  towers  of  Bal}el  have  been  c<41apsing  In 
a  confusion  of  tongues  ever  since  the  days 
of  Genesis,  and  it  is  a  sound  warning  to 
me  that  the  United  States  had  better  b« 
very  careful.  TTiese  professors  that  go  out 
and  say  that  we  ought  to  abolish  the  United 
States,  to  become  a  subsidiary  of  a  world  gov- 
ernment, in  my  opinion  are  spreading  treaaon. 

Now  you  spoku  awhile  ago  of  tbe  FBI.  The 
FBI  hasn't  a  better  friend  In  Congress  than 
I  am.  But  don't  you  think  that  we  otight 
to  make  the  FBI  an  independent  agency  and 
extend  its  powers  and  furnish  It  all  the  funds 
it  needs  to  make  any  investigation  necessary 
anywhere  at  any  time? 

Mr.  BuixtTT.  Mr.  Congreesman,  that  is  a 
question  which  I  hsve  never  thought  about — 
the  question  of  making  It  an  independent 
agency. 

With  the  latter  part  of  your  statement 
I  agree  heartily,  and  that  is  the  FBI  should 
have  very  greatly  increased  funds  and  that 
It  should  be  encoursged  by  the  Government 
to  go  Into  all  the  many  ramifications  of  Com- 
r>unlst  activity  in  this  ooimtry. 

Mr.  Bankin.  Now,  you  Mid  awhll  ago  that 
00  percent  of  the  people  coming  over  here 
from  Russia  were  Oommunlsts? 

Mr.  BVLLfTT.  No.  sir.  My  statement  was. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  that  00  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  hsd 
come  to  the  United  Sutw  as  aliens.  They 
were  Immlfranu.  Many  of  them  have  com* 
from  oth*r  countrlM  than  Russia, 

Mr.  Rankin.  Now.  you  ar*  aware  of  the  faet 
that  there  Is  a  wid*  broach  betw**n  the  Com- 
inunlsu  and  th*  antl-Communlsta  lu  the 
Jewish  race,  are  you? 

The  Cnairm AN.  I  don't  think  w*  ought  to 
l*t  Into  that  qumtlon. 

Mr  Rankin.  You  wait.  I  am  Botaf  th* 
questioning  now,  I  am  a  M*aMr  o^  Con- 
gress, I  wsnt  to  ask  you  what  pereentaga  of 
those  Communlats,  that  flo  p*ro*nt  that  you 
*pok*  of,  ar*  J*w«? 

Mr.  ■tn4jrr.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Rankin,  You  don't  know! 

Mr.  BULtrrr.  I  have  no  knowMl*  o(  It, 

Mr.  Rankin,  The  information  «t  hav*  t* 
that  7S  p*roent  ut  the  members  of  tiM  Oom* 
munlst  ^arty  tn  thla  country  are  Jaw*. 

Mr,  ■oixirr,  X  h«to  no  knowl*dg*  of  that, 
If  that  la  ao, 

Th*  CNAiMMAN.  You  uy,  Mr.  Rankin,  th* 
Information  we  have  or  you  har*? 

Mr,  Rankin.  I  say  we  have,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  it  or  not.  but  w*  hav*. 

Th*  CHAiaMAN,  I  dun't  think  th*  commli* 

tMhM. 

Mr,  Rankin.  I  do. 

Now.  they  have  gon*  down  through  the 
8nuth*rn  Stnten  and  all  ov*r  th*  oountry  and 
trl*d  to  line  up  th*  Negroe*.  Th*y  dont  Mr* 
anything  about  th*  NvgrtMC,  you  und*r*tand, 
but  they  are  using  them  to  try  to  Mrry  on 
their  program.  They  have  uken  tham  Ne- 
groes to  Moacow  to  teach  them  how  to  carry 
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Are    3rou 

I  have  a*  p««awil  knowlcdfe 
That  may  b*  entlnly  tna*.  but  I 
b«*«  nd  pwaonal  knowledge  of  It. 

I  uncai.  We  had  one  before  the  eem- 

be  other  day 

Mr.  i  ULurr.  Tea. 

Mr  IiAJnujr.  And  he  Mid  that  they  took 
him  th  !ffe.  and  ted  eUMT  INgroaa  rrom  the 
South-  which  «•  ttamtf  loufw— and  Uufht 
tiMiB  tow  to  carry  oa  revolutions.  They 
them,  as  you  eay.  how  to  begin,  by 
the  waterworka  and  th«  light  ays- 
m4«Uv  VP  brldgea.  anrt  tfuinc  whatever 
'  to  pMAlya*  a  citf  «r  »  aommunity . 
you  aware  a<  tte  fact  ttet  ttey 
ware  taiching  ttet  in  tte»  CooubuiUK  acbool 
over  thire? 

Mr.  B  JLU1T.  I  know  ttet  ttef  teve  a  aehool 
of  revol(itlon.  In  which  they  have  repreaanta- 
rly  every  country  in  the 
I  teva  BO  qMdftc  knowledge,  aa  1 
jtKt  aat  I.  of  tte  pnHM*  ol  teMvlmn  Nagroaa 
ttera.  l|ut.  otovkmaly.  It  wofoldat  aurprlaa  ma 
they  have  had  Cblnaaa.  IiKlochineat. 
Algerlana.   Prenchmen.  Itallana. 
■very body     It  ta  a  world  echool  of 
ravolution. 

t  AWKiM.  Now.  you  may  raad  the  Oom- 
DaUy  Worker.  It  U  rc^tanUy  ma- 
;  the  antl-CommuniaU  in  this  country 
rac«  quaatlon.  and  constantly  ma- 
the  Southern  Statea.  attempting  to 
race  trouble  all  over  tte  South.  Jmt 
are  In  uthar  aactiOM  of  the  country, 
thla  Negro  froBi  tte  North,  who  waa 
tere  th  r  Hihrr  day  teaUflad  that  they  stirred 
rare  riot  in  Detroit  laat  year. 
or  CO  iraa.  wa  nnally  get  tteoMfb  the  praaa 
UMt  th<  ira  wwra  about  M  or  «•  Watroaa  kUlad. 
ih4u  we  got  the  report  which  ahowad. 

^oC  ttem     T1»ey 
M  MKlag  %te«  litatf  oC  MMited  lo  tiu 
IfiHiWa  uvar  thla  tMMln 
im  Ttey   wiU  «y  *•  1*^* 


lUHMm   All  riaM 

ifwuirv  I  ihint  itel  IIM*  Mhi  m 

«a«M\tl«nv  AwarwiMI,    M%»V  «H.  W% 

\\\  m  i»M  fM%  %h«i  i»*  ara 

lit  ihM  tMMilry  rr«>m  all 

••HH.  lit  try  tn  ftiHl  ffeeahMM   ami 

to  work  tafather— pvufMa 

aalMMatUaa  and  all   racea-fur   the 

•t  all.    I  ptraoMUly  don't  feel 

la  any  racial  teiM  wbalaoever  in 

vary  Bna  atate- 

Ktw.  Wten  you  gat  aloag  further, 
you    wUI    talk    to   thiaa    hlslk««laaa 
Jews,  you  will  And  Juat  wtet   I 
telllnR  you. 

TUAttMhrn    I   think  thla  part   of   the 
la  out  of  order,  and  I  would  aug- 
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terrific 
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AM  I  «*|aM  wvv  NKMrH   IM 
•Ml  AM  *«*•  m  wnmk 


1  UmuN.  Mow.  Mr.  BuUltt.  I  want  to 
tlUa  drive  a«aln«t  the  Brttlah 
raallBa.  ot  course,  there  la  a 
belae    ■•<•    w»w    la    Great 


I  vixrrr    Tea.  sir. 

1  Umkim   (conunmagl.  By  wtet  they 
lan't  ttet  a  Communiat 


Mo. 

1  lAJnuw    What  Is  the  dlflerencet 
]  icuuTT    No.  no. 
I  lANKiM.  What  la  tte  diBaraBaa? 


Mr.  BuiUTT   No.    Mr.  Oiaigi— nan,  to  > 
the  Zlonlata  a  Communiat  front  U.  I 
to  Marapwd  the  history  of  the  past  40  y« 
I  paraoMlly  knew,  and  knew  very  well. 
great  Sfcailat  laa4w  af  Valaatlne.  whose 
waa  Aaron  Aaro— on.  vtoo.  unfortunately, ' 
killed  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Confe 
at  tte  end  of  World  War  I  In  an  air; 
aceldant.     Ttet  man.  wte  waa  ana  of 
moat  amlnant  aalantlsta  In  the  world, 
a  great  agraBOBlat.  tte  dlaeoverer  of 
wheat,  waa  the  leader  of  the  ZlonUt  mc 
ment  In  Palestine.    Mo  one  could  have 
further    from    coaUBMBten.      No    one    cot 
have  been  further  from  any  Communist  tc 
He  was  one  ot  the  ftneat  human  beings  I 
ever  known.     He  started  ttet. 

I  teva  alao  known  Dr.  Weliman.  who 
tte  leader  of  tte  Zknlst  movement  until 
moat  recant  coograaa.  and  Dr.  Weizman 
alao  among  the  most  eminent  men   in 
world,  and  certainly  Is  no  Conunuuut.    I 
not  think  It  Is  fair  to  aay  that  the  Zlc 
movement  Is  a  Communist  front;  emptet 
cally  no. 

Mr.  Rswuw.  One  of  tte  outatandlng 
lata  In  thla  country,  and  the  one  who 
rrltici.<ed  me  moat,  boasted  that  acme  of 
children  ware  Commimiau.  and  I  am 
wondering  how  much  of  tt  la  interwov< 
tte  OonuBuniat  aovement  tbroughc 


iila»iyjhji  pipntiiaB^Mji  JK% 

Cliyi  llM»  iMMl  r\«l  at  if»*fek 


Mow.  than,  they  ara  oppoalng  the  Brit 
ara  thay  not?     And  U  we  gu 
iklBC  thkt  quaatlon  becat 
kt  to  knoar.    I  teva  had  tte  white 
at  tte  South  aiarmad  by  thaaa  Bads 
riently.    I  con  take  It  and  I  can  glva  tt. 
ara  aaklng  ua  to  to  Btto  Oraace  and  Turl 
tu  stop  tte  apNOi  9t  eoauntinlsm. 
Oraat  BritaUi  la  no  tongor  able  to  pr 
haiaall  there,  that  ta.  protact  tte  Oraaka  i 
tte  Turfea.  tecauaa  ate  haa  to  aUutuat 
•Buru  prutacting  her  uwn  UuvafiMRsaut, 
might  SMV,  ktt  Paleatine;  la  thai  torf««tt 

Mr    Bt'urrr   Nu,  aur,   I  Bout  thl^k 
ttet   ta  rtitraet,     1  te««  909m   haaitl 
•tatvuteui  m««l«.  *ud  1  BiNI*l  thlttk  It  ta 
lati     luv  Btiitah  pnMwm  ki  ft  \«ry  ml 
mmn  aWHMP  M«e  tteB  IIM, 

At  tte  tii«a  «4  MapgtouM  iter*  «»«« 
tttWOUO  IM  «l\«(  ta  M«>«  tVraat  BillalM 

akiv  l«» 
tUta  iMl 
llM9  iMMl  r\«l  al  MAfctaydv  ^vmbI 
(Ma  itf  \h*  v«(ry  test  ii»am  <hwI  si  »tm\ 
THay  saio  itet  «hmI  out  in  Mtatt  m*\\i 
•kipa  all  uvar  ite  wwrM.    Ttey  btuught 
ahaii  ibey  ((im>harf«<l  tha  roal,  Ihe  taw  i 
rtala  thv>  ii«a<le«l  im  their  rartiirtea.    T: 
Inf  thme  iiieuhauv  »lupa  and  that  coal 
Bitttah     baitklitg.     British     insuranca. 
British  luvaatmauts. 

DttriiMt  ihta  Ust  wsr  they  had  to  llqvili 
thalr  investmeuu  abroad,  to  pay  for  the 
At  the  same  time  their  c^mU  sea  me  In 
Britain  teva  baconte  so  small  ttet  they 
workid  down  to  seams  of  2  and  9  feet 
know  «BM  eoal  mining  la.  and  teW  teC^IIJ 
to  gat  goal  out  of  a  aoam  t  or  t  fMt 
Our  seama  for  tte  most  part  may  be  n  or 
feet,  which  makea  comparatively  easy  nuni 
Ttey  BO  loafer  teve  auAdant  coal  for 
own  neada  In  Oreat  Britain.  Ttey.  theraffl 
cannot  export  coal  throvightmt  the 
Ttey.  tterefore.  have  graat  dlBtetUty 
talnlng  their  merchant  aaflna  azKl  gait 
carioaa  tor  ttelr  5t»^W**<  ablp*.  wten 
teva  to  brtac  laiBi  quantlUaa  of  raw 
nala  tar  ttelr  laaafMltolat  tedyiWHa. 

Tte  eon— fnanrwi  oT  ttet  ptaa  tteir 
sumption  ot  ttelr  oivanaaa  Inaaatmeuu. 
ttet  ttey  teva  a  vary  Mf  ftindamrutsl 
laaa  oC  bow  to  keep  alive  thta  enormous 
Utlon.  which  haa  Inrraaaart  from  iO.OOOJ 
to  «6jn0jim  in  tte  paat  canttur. 

I  tuadarat*nd  ttey  tev 
BLurr.  Bitt  ttet  U  a  much 

cvK  tnaniiai  tten  tte  qte***""  "^  auint 
iBf  troopa  in  Palaatlna. 


u  Koing  to  aay  to 


of  the  men  who  gave 
to   the   number   of 
In    tte    Communtat 
elf  and  was  an  enti- 
re are  plenty  of  them 
I  are  antl-Communtats 
leae  Commtintata  are 
aa  to  the  reat  of  the 

Ramkiw.   nuty   I  aay 
Itt  araa  very  kind   to 


[has   been   alck   for   4 

right. 
I  If  we  could  Juat  bring 
soon.  I  think  It  wUI 
llti. 

ask   you   sbout  the 

It  now  stands 

't  ttet  get  into  the 
a  lltUe  bit.  and  Ian  t 
Foreign  Affairs  Com- 

nt  going  to  ask  him  if 
le  Strachfy  phlloaophy 
If  he  could  dtatlnguUh 

imuntat  phlloaophy  In 

all  right.    I  teve  no 

that, 
that? 

be  very  glad  to  an- 

be  vary  glad  to  hear 

tlnctlon  ta  tte  follow- 
tte  praaani  Brttlah 
Kt  it  ta  not  OotaMBU* 
b.->lween  the  BorUltai 
the  hUluwIug.  The 
ica  teUMto  IB  A  |HMl* 
^laMtahiaani  ol  wiaiai* 
«Mraila  Mvatta.  Ttey 
pha  CS4it*HUiita(  tlMMla 

i\k  9YH  ttei  BiMMitey  • 

>f  I  lMiy«  r«Ml  •»«« 

ifetr  af  Ite  faMikar 
Intivw  Mm  I  tew 
h^  M  Yvara 

te  sdviieala  tallliig 

as  ihry  do  lit  HvtaaiM. 

|rMi't(>ne«  and  all  othai 

ltd  dtatrlbtitinn? 

|m  I  know— and  I  mi«y 

may  have  wrtttan  a 

»n't  raad.  but  so  far  as 

ited  by  the  preaant  la> 

|:r<it  Britain  ta  tte  na- 

very  large  U 
n  the  coal 
»Ter.  I  tellve.  the  pro- 
the  railroads,  and  varl- 
I  They  do  not  Intend  to 
They  do  not  intend 
or  sniall  manu- 

1  is    tte    Information    I 
propoae  to  take  over 

|o  not  think  so. 

I  make  slavea  out  of  the 

kph  at  trail  y  not.    There 

[the  world  ttet  atanda 

all  tte  rlghta  in  otir 

prcaent  BrlUah  Inter 

all. 
iBoMim. 

ilUtt.  your  ftatement 
great  backgrotmd  you 
would  atartla  thou- 


sands   and    thousands   of   other   people    in 
America  could  they  te  here  to  hear  you. 

The  thing  that  Interests  me  Is  what  Is  the 
delusion  that  attracts  American  citizens  to 
the  Communist  Party  and  movement? 

Mr.  BtiLUTT.  I  think  it  Is  largely  that  they 
have  swallowed  the  propaganda  which  has 
been  poured  on  this  country  in  very,  very 
large  quantity. 

There  are  a  great' many  more  true  bellev- 
ei-8  In  the  Commimlst  paradise  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  than  there  are  inside,  because 
inside  they  have  to  live  with  the  facts.  They 
have  to  live  with  the  NKVD.  that  is.  the 
secret  police.  They  have  to  live  under  abso- 
lute tyranny.  Over  here,  people  can  read 
propaganda  tracts  written  by  Communists 
and  imagine  this  beautiful  world,  this  beau- 
tiful Utopia.  Well,  people  have  been  writing 
books  about  Utopia  ever  since  Plato's  Re- 
public and  much  later  Thomas  Moore's 
Utopia,  and  so  on.  It  Is  wonderfully  nice  to 
read  about.  It  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  truth. 

I  think  that  a  great  many  perfectly  good 
Americans  have  simply  been  taken  in  by  ex- 
tremely brilliantly  conceived  and  written 
propnganda. 

The  Communists  have  never  hesitated  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  over  here,  to 
send  lecturers  of  all  kinds,  to  send  agents. 
There  are  a  great  many  intelligent  men  in 
the  American  Communist  Party.  Their 
bread  and  butter  is  in  it.  and  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  It. 

Mr.  BoNNsa.  My  first  keen  Interest  In  this 
subject  was  brought  about  by  a  gentleman 
who  appeared  before  this  committee.  \fho 
cornea  from  one  of  the  oldeat  families  in 
America.  When  he  ftrst  appeared  iMfore  the 
committee,  I  thought  the  committee  had 
a  aartoua  mistake.  On  his  second  ap- 
I,  I  knew  the  ct>mmlttae  hadn't  made 
•  BUMaka  Ha  is  a  highly  intaiUgent  man.  I 
otewa  thMt  a  lot  of  men  thta  ct^mmUtaa  calls 
tefura  It  ara  htchly  tntaUiiant  roan. 

Now,  why  d«  \\m—  pauuta,  wte  kf*  nn  tn< 
talttgaitt  group  fall  i^K  thta*  1  ««i\  uudai^ 
kiaivd  Jttai  the  ruiv  (4  tte  mine  NMdIitg  tUa«ta 
•Ktriaa  WW  tM«^Ma  aivtl  iallUtg  twr  it,  titit  tl\aaa 
t>th»i  |Mh^>ta  Mia  al»la  lu  raa<t  and  art  uttla  to 
\tiidiH'«uit«t  tM»y^t«\d  that  sutt  raad  tetwaait 
tte  liitaa  and  ttey  <^MttA«>t  man  lite  ymvi  itiitt 
««thH  |^>ul»  who  hax**  tiavalatt  a^tad  and 
ktt«w>  Wtel  ta  it  ttet  attraota  thaaa  Itighly 
iitialtliatti  )Mot»lat 

Mr,  Btaun  I  thiitii,  \\\  ite  Ai*i  |»l«««, 
they  ara  man  aho  «i^  «tum<ied  by  tha  tiUl* 
mate  Idea.  Hxaia  U  an  enoiinnvis  phlloaophy 
i>ehittd  thu  Uting.  Tha  theory  tehind  U  U 
that  If  yuu  can  ab<Mlah  private  property  and 
entabllah  communism  everywhere,  than 
finally  tha  atata  will  wither  away,  that  thara 
will  te  no  suta  and  averjbody  ean  live  In  aort 
of  happy  anarchy.  ( Laughter.  |  Thta  is  a 
fact.  If  It  intereata  you.  I  can  five  you  a 
couple  of  quotations  on  the  subject. 

Mr  BoNNu.  I  would  like  to  hear  It.  That 
Is  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  to  me. 

Mr.  BtnjJTT.  I  hope  I  can  find  these  readily, 
and  not  keep  you  waiting. 

I  am  quoting  my  own  t>ook.  I  suppoae  It  ta 
Justifiable  to  quote  yourself: 

•The  Soviet  Government  believes  In  a 
Commimlst  creed,  which  it  teaches  to  all  its 
children,  for  which  it  prepares  them  to  live, 
and.  if  need  te,  to  die.  That  is  the  Marx- 
Lenin -SUlin  creed  which  denies  Ood  and 
claims  to  te  based  on  scientific  fact;  but  is 
based  on  the  improteble  aastunption  that 
the  establtahment  of  Communtat  dictator- 
ship throughout  the  earth  and  the  abolition 
of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion will  end  all  war,  civil  and  international, 
and  so  Improve  the  nature  of  all  men  in  all 
nations  that.  In  Lenin's  phrase,  'the  state  will 
wither  away  and  all  men  wUl  live  without 
a  aute  in  perfect  freedom  and  happiness. 
As  Kngels,  the  collaborator  of  Marx,  envtaion- 
Ing  a  Communtat  world,  wrote.  "The  machine 
of  tte  atata  U  put  into  the  museum  of  an- 


tlqtiltles.  alongside  of  the  spinning  wheel  and 
the  bronze  ax.' 

"Lenin  •  •  •  believed  that  the  sUte. 
whether  in  hta  tends  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
'bourgeota  government'  was  an  instnmient  of 
violence;  but  that,  while  living  under  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  men  could  be  prepared 
for  perfect  freedom." 

And  here  ta  another  quotation  from  Lenin : 

"  While  there  ta  a  state,"  he  said,  'there  Is 
no  freedom.' 

•*  'When  there  ta  freedom  there  will  be  no 
state.'  " 

And  then  here  is  perhaps  the  explanation 
that  you  are  looking  for: 

"The  mysticism  of  thta  belief  is  pernapt.  the 
reason  why  it  has  evoked  as  r<reat  devotion 
and  self-sacriflce  as  many  religious  creeds 
The  Communtat  true  believer  ctters  his  life 
as  gallantly  as  an  early  Christian.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  is  fighting  for  the  emanciua- 
tlon  of  all  humanity  from  all  evil.  He  thinks 
he  serves  eternal  truth.  The  Commimlst 
Party,  to  him.  ta  a  union  of  tte  faithful.  Hta 
old  testament  is  the  books  of  Marx  and 
Engels:  his  new  testament  the  works  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  In  his  Idolatry  he  ta  profoundly 
religious.  The  Soviet  Union  ta  to  him  the 
Church  Militant.". 

Is  that  sufficient? 

Mr.  BoNNEB.  Yes;  then  they  are  going  to 
lead  us  back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden? 

Mr.  BunjTT.  A  very,  very  heavily  and  evilly 
populated  Garden  ot  Eden. 

Mr.  Bonner.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more 
question,  and  I  am  through.  In  certain  sub- 
stantial and  reliable  papers  I  see  editorials 
that  thta  committee  witchhunts.  Of  course, 
I  haven't  got  tha  time  to  do  any  witchhunt* 
Ing.  Prom  your  otoarvatlun  of  thta  commit* 
tea,  are  we  proceeding  along  tha  right  Una, 
In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Butxrrr.  I  hope  ao. 

Mr.  lioNNca.  You  dont  hop*  ao.  X  am  aak< 
Ing  you 

Mr  Bvunt  Taa.  ]  think  you  otiiht  lo  |o 
titto  thta  Juat  aa  tar  ««  you  cai\  |o  Into  W 
1  ihtuk  yoM  ought  tu  make  tht  i^<>uinmandii« 
ihMta 

I  ttu  nut  tetttv^  M  I  MM  |M^v(0U«b,  itet 
\\\*  \\\\\t  ta  n»w  rl|M  l«  ¥Mk%  \%  k  tmM*  lt» 
telmvt  \\\  Uia— — 

Ml  MirnHM,  Y»u  wotttdttl  «)MMtaor  UtU 
(Mtalnihmt 

Mt\  Iit)i.i4n,  NtK  I  tltQUld  Mty  itol,  t  doM*l 
Utink  tha  Vim*  U  ii|t*, 

Mr  HoNNKM  Than  am  I  t\$\\\  rrttm  whkl 
ytiM  mill,  thai  Ute  grtNitaat  good  that  this 
ctNtimlttee  ran  do  ta  Juat  pour  light  on  thta 
whole  subject,  all  ovar  th*  eouniryT 

Mr.  Btnxirr.  Mr.  Oongraaamkn,  I  tetr* 
mad*  ceruin  apaclltc  augt«atlona.  t  think 
you  w*r*  hart  wh*n  I  mad*  th*m. 

Mr.  BoNNkk.  Y*s. 

Mr.  BoLurr.  I  made  certain  spaclflc  aug- 
gestlont.  If  this  committee  can  use  Its  In- 
fluence to  go  Into  the  things  which  I  sug- 
gested. I  think  It  would  te  wise.  I  think, 
further,  it  would  te  very  wise  to  attempt  to 
work  out  legislation  which  at  some  later 
date,  when  the  emergency  ta  more  acute  and 
more  felt  by  the  country  so  that  you  could 
te  certain  of  great  national  support,  and  ttet 
moment  will  come 

Mr.  Bonnes.  But  what  you  have  said  leads 
me  to  fear  that  we  haven't  got  much  time. 

Mr.  Rankin.  We  are  at  war  now. 

Mr.  Bxnxrrr.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  do  have 
time.  In  this  sense 

Mr.  Bonndi.  Tou  know,  I  listened  very 
carefully  to  what  you  said  ateut  the  down- 
fall of  Prance,  and  that  it  happened  in  ateut 
4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  Bulutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bonneb.  And  you  compared  the  two 
periods. 

Mr.  Bulutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNNiot.  Which  were  very  similar,  and 
It  threw  tte  fear  of  Ood  Into  me.  when  X 
heard  you  say  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Bulutt.  May  I  finish  thta.  sir? 


In  my  lielief,  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
dare  to  attack  the  United  States  untU  the 
Soviet  Union  has  manufactured  the  atomic 
bomb  in  quantity  and  until  it  feels  that  it 
has  an  air  force  auperior  to  tha  air  fence  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

That  gives  us  a  certain  period  In  which 
we  will  definitely  remain  stronger  than  the 
Soviet  Union  and  during  which,  when  we 
say  "Stop"  to  Stalin,  and  mean  it,  he  will 
stop. 

But  the  fundamental  thing  which  we  have 
to  realize  is  that  SUlin.  like  Hitler,  wUl  not 
stop  of  hta  own  accord.  He  can  only  te 
stopped. 

Mr.  BoNNxa.  Yes.     We  are  tearing  down 
our  national  defense,  and  according  to  your 
testimony,  they  are  building  up  theirs. 
Mr.  Bullitt.  Very  much  so. 
Mr.  Bonnes.  I  was  in  France  during  tha 
last  war.  \n  an  infantry  company,  and  I  went 
back  there  in  1937  and  vtaited  a  lot  of  people 
that  I  knew.    I  saw  what  was  going  on.  and 
it  surprised  me.  and  It  shocked  me  that  they 
didn't  telleve  Germany  meant  anything  but 
a  big  parade. 
Xtr.  BiTLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNNEi.  Your  statement  of  the  short 
time  within  which  France  fell  and  your  ob- 
servation c^;  what  is  uO^ng  on  today  leads  me 
to  believe  that  we  haven't  got  much  mora 
time. 

Mr.  Bxnxrrr.  Well,  I  think  thta,  ttet  It  la 
utterly  vital  for  us  to  support  the  policy  of 
President  Truman,  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
where  she  is  and  not  to  permit  her  to  take 
over  a  series  of  new  peoples.  The  Whole 
strategy  of  conquest  of  Stalin  is  to  lull  pow- 
erful peoples  Into  a  aeuae  of  falaa  aectirlty. 
while  he  is  securing  strategic  areas  and  addi- 
tional atrength  with  which  to  attack  ttem. 
It  ta  precisely  Uia  HiUar  tUatety  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  BoNNW.  Aooordlng  to  your  tastlmony, 
they  have  already  V^  th*  French  Oovern* 
ment.  Now.  %hat  win  w*  do- 
Mr.  Bvuttrr  Nu;  th*y  teveit't  already  tni 
lit*  Frent'h  Oovernttwtt.  T*tey  already  w* 
edWMMly  DowetMl  In  It  and  itey  te  kMe, 
hy  «  MMM)  att^k*,  tu  lUA^hu'*  k  i«twtMM«M« 
ary  attu«th>i<  i>ut  \\\<f  >'ii>u«'h  ^lUattiaHi  ta 
an  ttoulutri)  uv4u<H>tau«^lh  elavtMl  pat^^t* 
ment,  j\tat  aa  tlvnnwrath*aU>  »l*rt*tt  aa  uui 
HWn  tVivainiteht,     Aud  Ti  p^^^^»^\l   \»t   tit* 

r^envh  d*|Uiua«,  that  ta  h»  » i>**ttU> 

Wyes,  tudftv  ai'*  antl»<\>ittmuu**i  Ottly  M 
i>ehH»nt  are  tv»mmuntat  Th*  powef  o(  Ut* 
0«mununtats  in  France  ll*«  In  their  nmWrtU 
ot  th*  trad»>unimui  and  their  Inhlttavion 
through  economic  Uf*. 

Mr.  BoNNHU  tau  t  ttet  rapidly  d*trtla|^nc 
here? 

Mr.  BVLLirr.  t  tnut  it  laat.  and  1  doat 
teltev*  tt  ta. 

Mr.  BoKitn.  According  to  the  teaumony 
we  have  had  tefore  thta  committee  aa  to  tte 
mode  which  ta  followed  In  selecting  the  ofll- 
cers  of  certain  uniona.  It  ta  rapidly  devel- 
oping. 

Mr.  Bulutt.  I  think  It  ta  extraordinarily 
dangerous  to  have  any  Conununlst  union 
leaders  anywhere  in  thta  country. 

Mr.  Bonnes.  Since  we  are  thinking  ateut 
helping  Turkey  and  Greece,  what  could  we  do 
to  help  France?  They  are  so  close  to  thta 
borderline  now.  What  must  te  done  to  help 
them? 

Mr.  Bttlutt.  a  great  many  things.  In  tte 
first,  place.  President  Truman's  action  the 
other  day  polnU  the  line,  I  think. 

Mr.  BowKEt.  You  refer  to  the  Greece  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  Btnxrrr.  You  see,  although  he  hooked 
thta  policy  onto  the  action  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  it  had  a  world-wide  significance, 
much  greater  tten  the  problems  of  the  Near 
East.    What  he  said  was — and  I  wtah  I  had 

tte  text  of  hta  remarks  here 

Mr.  Bonmxx.  I  think  we  have  already  heard 
•o  much  about  ttet  we  kndw  It  by  memory. 
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Mr.  BmxfTT.  I  thtek  thay  wtU  uae  the 
thodoa  Church  to  tha  giaataat  poaathle  ext 
and  tiMf  certainly  feaaa  liM  loadera  In 
now.  hut  how  far  ttoay  win  fet  aMc  to  go 
really  uatng  tha  church  for  MKl 
I  dont  know  baaauae  any  Ohrtatlan  ch« 
teaches  tha  Ooapal  and  it  teaches  Ood. 
tad  tattavad  in.  which 

itiary  to  c\'ery  baMa  halM  ct  the 
mtinlata  and  of  tha  Soviet  fliiniiimaii 
they  try  to  tiaa  that  too  far.  they  are 
to  Sad  thaoMMlaw  Mown  up  by  their 
boaab 

Mr.  Mtn«aT  I  Ilka  jrour  atataaaent  In 
book  which,  like  your  aHaMvy  of 
Traaaan'a  atatement,  tent  perfect,  but 
which  ^ou  bring  out  the  point  that  If 
let  OOd  gat  hlB  foot  In  tha  door  he 
aU  the  way  In.  I  think 
Is  llMft  fMasv.  from  their  atandpolnt 

atatement     It  la  not  a  qt 
baa  I  heard  you   befoas 
congrssMonal  conaUttee.  you  were  tcatl 
before  the  Huuae  Committee  on  rorelitn 
(alra.  on  the  lend-lease  laaue.  and  I  Juat 
to  aay  to  my  pnllasgaas  that  I  think  we 
a  vary  far-alghtad  wltiiwa  bafore  ua 
baeauaa  at  that  time,  aa  I  recall  hla 
many,  ha  aagjgsaMd  that  ta  ths  event  lei 

up  ovtalB  9«M  pro  qpoi  awh  ■■  IM  «ssci 
today,  which  woald  eoaipsi  bar  to  1st  ua 
■aoastbtiig  to  aay  about  the  direction  or 
pan  9t  tha  world  aftarward.     Unfortunat 
that  waa  not  wrlttsa  thto  the  Mil.  but 
were  certainly  very   prophetic   In   your 
Douncaoaenu  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BvLUTT.  Ttoaak  yon.  sir. 

The  Chaikmam    Mr.  Boanar.  you  had 
other  quaatlonf 

Ifr.  BoawHL  Tou  tnteraatsd  aM.  in  tl 
part  of  your  talk  that  RtMsla  waa  ref 
tu  permit  the  entry  of  persona  we  deatred 


It  la  a  patvUags. 

AU  ttmt  hss  to  bs 

to  be  0veB  to  ths  raaaiiia  I  Dlvtatua 

t  of  Mala  to  giva  no  asora 

to  OaaaMHlMii.  and  that  aads  the 

That  would  ba  a  strtctly  eoo- 

tottonal    and 
t.    Noaaa 


Mr 


ahsut  ihia  revolutloaary 

.  to 

t  la  liraai  aU  over  tha 

a  saoMsr  of  gat* 

thing  apselAcaUy  for  the   raoord. 

I  aas  sorry  to  aay.  X  have  tor- 
is  la. 

I  IMS  la  Moscow,  about 

.  aeveral  mambera  of  otir  Ksabasay 

.  hut  aooM  of  the 

In  nswlag  this  alMMfs 

toward  the  church  whidi  you 

Tea. 
That  thai  ailgln  ha  a  iaataa  by 

Sot  leu  ware  aTlaaipiliig  to  sopfly 


Bin.LnT.  Tas. 

Mr    BoNHn    Tet   we   are  atUl  pvnnltt 
thaai  to  coaae  Into  thIa  country. 

Mr.  Bmxrrr.  Tea. 

Ifr.  Bomna.  Their  frnbaaslca,  and   .. 
Oovamment   runctlona.  In  thla  country 
highly   Btaffpd.   and  overataCed.  apparml 
compared  to  any  othsr  nathm. 

Mr   BtTixrrr    Tea. 

Mr    Bomraa.  Tou   would   advocate, 
putthig  a  Itaalt  oa  thdbe  wa  permit  to 
into  thli  countryf 

Mr.    •oixrrr.  Oh.    emphatlralty      I    thi 
we  oui(ht  to.  Insofar  aa  tt  la  In  our  nai 
inlareat   to  do  so.   ma  our   relatlona 
tlM  Sovtat  Ualoo  oa  a  aaa^Mte  baau  nr 
ipcoctty 

Mr  Bowma.  tn  oUMr 

Bmxrrr  May  I  ankdir 
Tea:  sKuss  bm. 
Mr  caample;  They  will 
psram  us  to  put  a  coaauMts  in  Kiev 
ts  BO  sarthly  rssaoe  why  wa  should 
tham.  then,  to  put  a  eonsulats.  my.  In 

Th»j  WtU  not  psraalt  us  to  havo 
thars.  or  elsewhere.     Th4 
u  no  sarthly  laaaaa  why  we  ahouM  pei 
tBsai  to  Baiaa  aay  aava  paopla  in  tha 
atataa  than  they  pvmtt  ua  to  hava  la 
Bbvtet  TTnlon.     I  think  that  throughout 
abould  treat  the  Soviet  Oovamasaat  oa 
basis  of  reciprocity. 

Tha  CvamaaaM.  WIU  ths  gentleman  yl 
to  am  at  that  polat? 

Ifr.  BoHmB.  ir  thay  wont  permit  the 
aatry  of  ths  paopla  that  wo  dsalra  to  dci 
than  wa  should  atop  tha  antry  of  their 
aaaa  Into  thla  country.    X  gathsr  that 
your  autement. 


link  there  la  a  verv 
:h  you  have  raised 
itc  agree  with  the 
It. 
bom  tn  what 
Boviat  Unioo.  yon 
MRMory  of  the 
I  tha  Sovlat  Unkm  wlU 
[>me  back — I  am  not 
oAdals.  I  am  talk- 
its  to  the  United 
-you  have  them  pcr- 
whether  you  like  It 
't  any  place  you  ooa 
to  one  of  ths  qti 

weU  conaldsr. 
tht 


countries    which 
'  citiaena  tf .  under  the 
thay  are  condemned 

the  very  qticatlon  I 

I  prcclaely  It.    I  dIdnt 

lere  a  person  baa  loat 
IthAt  Rumla  hsa  taken 
vould  apply,  wouldn't 

lould  my  that  undar 
Id  we  aeod  back  any 
■tonlan.     Latvian. 

we   wlah    to  deport 

Itl-Communlst. 

not  send  back  any 

I  at  the  handa  of  the 

Id    that    la   what    It 

I  people  back.    I  would 

f,  to  the  Soviet  Union 

ttloo  la  Oernuny. 

II. 

ibajnador.  you  raen- 

)u    probably   read    In 

reeka.  tha  reciprocity 

tta     I  )uat  happansd 

the  aubject  on  IBs 

Id   Oanaral  Marshall 

Irence  with  Mr.  Molo- 

»nt  how  we  had  glvaa 

|U.  Ht  priees  ranglag 

apiece,  and  one  day 

(uu.  and  how  Rtiaala 

patent  alnoe  19T7. 

lid  apply  In  thet^ 
apply  on  tha  quea- 
}u  think? 

It    shotild    apply 

no  reaaon  whj    we 

Ion  to  treat  us  tn  a 

It  generally  aeoepted 

orUasH  la  tha  world. 

!  In  giatlmij  tba  mose 


[simple  example  of  h 
imbaasadors  are  aplect 

thatf 

jTtet  TTnlon,  an  am- 

cunstantly   by   the 

They    are    fOUowed 

rrever  they  go.  by  an 

the   chauffeur   and 

^r»  of  the  NKVD.  even 

for  a  picnic,  or  any- 

Llollosred  every  pise* 

nenta   are  recorded 

ts  recorded  on  the 

when  I  was 
at  this,  and  be. 
^ict  Foreign  OOcs  to 

his  government  to 
M  next  time  that  the 
raraaw  walked  out  ot 

automohue  behind 
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bis  esr  oonUlning  fotir  Polm,  in  medieval 
costumes,  with  swurda  and  pltunm.  ^r^  every 
place  he  went  he  waa  followed  by  these  peo- 
ple. When  he  protested,  they  aald.  "Thia  is 
Just  for  your  protection,  ths  way  you  protect 
cur  Ambassador  in  licacow." 

Wsil.  t  days  later  there  was  no  more  NKVD 
following  tha  Polish  Amhaaaador  In  Moacow. 

Now.  that  waa  a  very  almpls  and  rather 
cooilc  little  episode  of  reciprocity,  but  ths 
Basslana  understand  that.  If  they  chooae  to 
kick  you.  all  right  they  must  expect  ane  back. 
They  simply  think  you  are  no  good  and  aoft. 
If  when  they  kick  you  you  simply  hand  out 
everything  they  want. 

Bo.  I  beUsvs  very  much  In  rsclprodty  tn 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr   Raniuh.  Just  one  question 

The  CHAnacAB.  Bow,  gentlemen,  vre  hsve 
been  on  this  a  long  time  Make  your  ques- 
tion short,  because  the  Ambassador  Is  tired. 

Mr.  RAifxn*.  I  will  make  them  short. 

The  CRAnuAN.  I  understand  you  have  two 
or  three  questions 

Mr.  Rankin.  Tes;  I  will  make  them  short. 

Mr.  Bullitt,  according  to  yotir  statement. 
Bumian  communism  Is  already  making  war 
on  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  Buunr.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Ramkim.  On  the  people  of  the  Unite  i 
BUtes. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  dldnt  my  that.  sir. 

Mr.  Rankin.  They  ars  virtually  in  a  state 
ol  war  with  tis.  so  far  as  attempting  to  de- 
strc^  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Bnixm.  They  are  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  seise  strategic  positions  throughout  the 
world,  for  svsntual  use  In  an  attack  on  the 
United  Suites. 

Mr  Rankin.  All  right.  Then  you  would 
say  they  are  preparing  for  war. 

Now,  the  most  Important  military  object 
on  earth  toda^  la  the  atomic  bomb.  Tou  said 
a  moamnt  ago.  in  raspoasa  to  Mr.  Bonner's 
qoaatlon.  that  if  Humla  had  the  atomic  bumb 
and  we  did  not  she  would  already  have  blown 
our  dtlM  to  places.  Wm  that  yoiv  staU- 
mentr 

Mr.  BinxiTT.  I  said  she  would  already  have 
dropped  It  on  us,  which  I  believe  sincerely. 

Mr  Ranktn.  Yes.  In  other  words,  if  they 
bad  the  stomlc  bomb  and  we  did  not  she 
would  already  have  blown  our  cities  to  pieces 
and  blown  our  people  into  submission,  or 
Into  eternity. 

Now.  do  you  not  think,  under  those  clr- 
cimistances.  that  we  should  not  only  keep 
the  atomic  bomb  but  keep  an  ample  supply 
of  them  on  hand,  and  keep  planes  equipped 
to  distribute  them  and  aviators  trained  for 
that  ptu-poser 

Ifr.  Bm-Lrrr.  I  do. 

Mr.  (Unkin.  So  aa  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world  that  would 
attcnipt  to  develcp  the  atomic  bomb  with 
the  Intention  of  using  It  on  tis  or  on  any 
other  nation. 

Mr.  Binxm.  I  do;  emphatically. 

Mr.  Ramkin.  I  think  that  is  our  duty,  for 
our  own  safsty. 

Tou  have  mada  a  great  statemsnt.  and  X 
want  you  to  know  I  am  grstaful,  Indeed. 

Mr.  Bmxrrr.  lliank  you. 

Ths  CBAnucAB.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  com- 
mittee deeply  appreclatm  yotu  coming  here 
today,  and  ws  hc^  that  we  were  not  too 
long  and  that  you  faal  abaoltttely  aU  right. 

The  Chair  wants  to  snnounce  that  tomor- 
row we  WlU  have  Mr.  William  Green  at  10:tO 
and  Mr.  Ray  Sawyer,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Vets.  World  War  11,  at  8:30. 

Mr.  Ambassador.  I  again  arant  to  thsnk 
you,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  with  us  and 
that  ws  wfl]  be  seeing  you  soon  again. 

Mr.  BmxiTT.  Thank  you  very  mtich,  sir. 
Ths  Cbaouam.  The  meeting  stands  ad- 
Joumad. 

(Whareupon.  at  6:40  p.  m..  the  oommittea 
adjourned.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

ar  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdttv.  May  1,1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  that 
was  sent  to  the  Honorable  Oeorge  C. 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  by  the 
Polish-American  Congress.  Inc..  of  Chi- 
cago. HI.,  voicing  a  strong  protest  against 
the  plans  to  revise  Uie  present  western 
frontiers  of  Poland: 

Hon.  GKoacz  C.  Mar«hai,i,, 

Secretary  of  State,  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gren.  representing  6,000.000  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  we  flie  with  you  a  strong  pro- 
test, on  the  eve  of  your  departure  for  tha 
Moacow  Conference,  against  any  plans  to  re- 
vise the  present  western  frontiers  of  Poland, 
as  outlined  at  Potsdam,  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany,  an  enemy,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Poland,  an  ally. 

These  recovered  areas  were  not  only  ones 
an  integral  part  of  Poland  but  their  return 
to  their  original  owners  oonstltutm  at  least 
a  partial  compensation  for  the  irreparable 
damage  caused  by  Germany's  aggressive  war 
against  Poland. 

Furthermore,  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  Is  tha 
only  one  which  gives  Poland  some  guaranty 
of  sectirlty  against  future  German  aggres- 
sion. 

Even  with  the  return  of  thaae  wmtaiu 
lands  to  their  rightful  owners,  postwar  Po- 
land possesses  only  80  percent  of  Its  prewar 
area  and  two- thirds  ct  Its  prewar  population. 

Whtle  that  section  of  East  Prussia,  assigned 
permanently  to  the  Soviets  at  Potsdam,  never 
b?longed  at  any  time  to  Ruasla.  the  whole 
of  East  Prussia  was  a  Polish  fief  untU  1657. 
the  whole  of  Silesia  was  an  Integral  part  of 
Poland  until  1330,  and  the  whole  of  Pome^- 
anla  had  been  In  early  centuries  within  the 
boundaries  of  Poland,  extending  even  beyond 
the  Oder-Nelsse  line.  Stettin,  annexed  by 
PrussU  in  1720,  and  SUesla.  in  1743.  In  q>lte 
of  a  long  procem  of  OermanlsatloD.  have 
kept  tintu  today  many  tracm  of  their  orig- 
inally Polish  character. 

If  the  United  States  and  England  had  con- 
sidered the  Oder-Nelsse  botindarles  as  tem- 
porary and  not  final  they  would  nevw  have 
authorized  Poland  to  occupy  this  recovered 
area,  to  establish  a  Polish  admlnlatration 
there,  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  transfer 
of  populstion.  with  the  resUit  that  4.OOO.00O 
Poles  hsve  now  settled  there.  Therefore,  any 
ravlaloa  of  tha  wmtcm  boundarlm  wotiid 
result  only  In  more  suffering  cC  ths  Polish 
peopls. 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view  it  would 
ba  highly  ragrattabls  to  craats  tha  Imprw- 
alon  that  It  Is  precisely  our  own  Government, 
which  participated  in  the  infamous  Yalta 
agreement,  that  now  advocates  additional 
punishment  for  allied  Poland. 

Those  who  are  at  present  Uiegally  in  power 
in  Poland  would  thus  be  given  an  excellent 
argument  in  support  of  their  policy,  based 
upon  aubservisnca  to  ths  Soviet  Union  and 
opposition  to  the  western  detnocraclea.  So 
far  such  a  policy  has  not  had  the  support 
of  the  PuUsh  people,  but  through  fear  of 
new  territorial  losses  it  could  become  a 
reality,  thus  depriving  the  United  States  of 
a  natural  ally  while  at  the  same  tlma 
strengthening  Russian  Influence  In  the  moat 
crucial  parts  of  Europe. 


Let  tis  not  try  to  daCy  hlatory.  To  rastora 
Oemvany,  the  p«rpetual  disturber  of  tha 
peace  of  Europe  for  countlen  centtiries, 
within  Its  prewar  botmdarlm  would  ba  a 
stupid  and  tragic  diplomatic  blunder. 

Peace  wont  come  by  the  resurrection  of  a 
strong  Germany  but  only  by  the  rejection 
of  the  Yalta  pact  and  tha  apeedy  withdrawal 
of  Russian  troops  from  Poland  and  other 
Soviet-occupied  countries  ot  Europe  and 
Asia. 

For  the  Polish-American  Congrem: 

CBAaUB  ROJBMABSK, 

Presklent, 


The  Wallace  Affair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALDPOSMU 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  May  1,1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  CaUfornU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  labor  lekders  are  very 
clear  thinkers  and  upright  Americans. 
I  have  been  proud  of  the  labor  leaders  of 
my  home  city.  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  for 
some  time,  but  I  have  never  been  pore 
happy  to  live  in  the  same  city  with  such 
gentlemen  than  when  I  read  the  editorial 
from  the  April  25. 1947,  is-sue  of  the  Labor 
News,  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  which  I  pre- 
sent, herewith.  The  editor  of  the  Labor 
News  is  the  Honorable  Carl  Fletcher,  long 
a  leader  of  labor  in  southern  California, 
and  now  assemblyman  from  the  seventy- 
first  district  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Btat« 
of  California.  His  views  as  expressed  In 
the  following  editorial  are  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  In  the  archives  of  this 
Government: 


WAUACB  ArrAa 

One  shudders  to  think  bow  close  Henry 
WaUace  came  to  being  President.  For  4 
years  he  was  only  one  step  from  It.  Then, 
within  13  weeks  after  he  wss  out  of  the  Vies 
Presidency,  his  successor  stepped  into  tha 
White  House. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  WaUace  felt  keenly  dis- 
appointed at  the  turn  of  fate — and  politics — 
which  deprived  him  of  the  Nation's  highest 
olBoe.  Maybe  his  Increasingly  bitter  attacks 
on  the  admlnlstratlon'a  foreign  policy  in  ths 
past  6  months  have  bean  prompted  more  by 
this  frustration  of  hla  political  ambitiona 
than  by  his  apparent  fervor  for  world  peace. 

Time  was  when  a  good  many  Americans 
thought  he  waa  a  misunderstood  cxusadar. 
But  as  a  crtisader — If  that's  what  he  is — he 
had  gone  completely  off  the  beam.  His 
speeches  abroad  have  made  that  clear. 

No  one  questions  his  right  as  a  dtlaen  to 
appose  the  polldea  of  the  Government  when 
he  is  here  at  home.  But  when  he  carries  hts 
quarrel  Into  a  friendly  foreign  country  snd 
trim  to  drive  a  wedge  between  that  country 
and  ours  he  is  Indulging  In  dangerous  mis- 
chief. 

Now.  he  has  choaen  another  crucial  time 
to  assault  the  jirogrsm  for  aid  to  Oreaoa 
and  Turkey.  And  now.  by  that  asaault  and 
the  manner  of  making  It,  he  has  burled  him- 
self deeper  than  ever  In  the  political  grava- 
yard. 

But  the  American  pec^le  dont  care  about 
Mr.  Wallace's  political  future.  Whst  thay 
do  care  about  is  the  future  of  their  cotmtry. 
And  Mr.  Wallace  Is  not  making  It  brlghtar. 
The  greatest  service  he  could  render  to  tha 
Nation  at  this  time  wotUd  he  to  hold  his 
tongtie — at  least  tmtU  he  can  fat  av«'  hla 
tendency  toward  rash,  Irnsponslhla 
That  mi^t  sllcnoa  him  for  lUa. 
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PalMtiM 


I ITENSION  OP  RKIIARKS 
or 

ION.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  KKNSTLTAinA 

Of  T1^  BOUSS  OP  RXnUBUrrArlvU 

Thurtdat.  Mat  1.  lUT 

ICr.  4icOOWILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
_   extend    my    remards   In    the 
'l  Include  the  loUowing  letter  In- 
cluding %  reaoluUon: 

Pr  TWOMUi  CwAWB*  Haba^bam. 
VoMSM '•  Zaoirwr  OaoAinzA-noif 
or  Amsbka.  Ijfc . 

AprU  23.  JM7. 
j4»*  McDowhx. 

I  o/  JM^rveMtcttMfl. 

iraalkiiifton,  O.  C. 
8m:  On  SondsT.  AprU  30.  Um  bowtl 
of  Um  I  ituborsh  Chapter  of  Wt^mm^.  whicii 
N«r  S.aoo  Jewlah  vmmb  In  this 
Ity.  BMt  and  paHid  «lw  ffoDovtn* 


Boo. 


tha  Brttlik  08««nuBent-»  •etioo 

,  th«  PalMttna  quMUon  to  th« 

labty  of  tlM  Unltad  Nations  bss 

ss  an  «in|H7  f«stur«  sine*,  by 

ths  Brttlsh  GcTernsnent 

to  ssscuts  rccommsBda- 

l^t  nay  bs  forthcoming  from  that 


tte  anUsh  Oovsmmsnt  has  ra- 
vtalatad  tta  oblifatlons  as  the  man- 
datory li  Palestine  by  repudiating  the  aolemn 
In  the  Balfour  Declaration 
aad'tti*  Paleatlne  mandaU  with  retard  to 
of  JewUh  ImmlRratlon  Into 
tba  continued  development  of 
Mattooal  Borne:  and 
tlM  Brttlsh  Ooremment  has  Un> 
oCaUtarlaa  miMUree  of  r»preartnn  oa 
the  eijttia  Jevtah  eommunlty  of  PalasUaa: 
and 

the  pUght  of  tbo  Jaartah  sorfl- 
li  leadlly  woiswlng.  OBaklng 
llMt  thay  laaaa  that  hostue 

deporta- 

■IsCBl  Jewish 

ituta   a   brutal   campalgB 

k.  woooen  and  dilMiaB. 

It  with  the  principles 

Atlafttte  Obartar  and 

k  laHSlgrants  embark  for  the 

Boly  4aBd  aa  tA  their  le«al  n«bt.  since  tba 

iper  of  1939   wblcb  bars  their  entry. 

Rfjudlsted  by  tha  Pwmaiiant  Mandataa 

of  the  LaagiM  of  nations  as  !»• 

It  with  the  Palestine  mandate — thus 

lUsgal    the   policy   pursued    by   the 

•daatnlstratlon:  and 

tlk*  Ooeernment  of  the  United 
of  Amsrtca.  through  the  passage  of 
In  both  Botisea  of  Congress,  and 
thrott^b  planks  in  ths  platfcraa  of  both 
Ipolltlcal  parties.  Is  pledged  to  frss 
tauslgratkm  into  the  Holy  Land  and 
It  In  Palestine  of  s  free  and 
democfatte  Jewlab  Commonwealth:  There- 
fore bi  It 

-Jlea  oised.  Tlut  w«  isspsetfully  call  upon 
the  a<  vemm«nt  oC  the  m&ltad  SUtes  to  taks 
the  Injuatlve  during  the  fortheooUag  spsdal 
of   the  Oeoaral  AHsatitaly  at  tha 
Mauons.  In  iUcJOBaly  ahsn^irmteg 
for  Pataattna  which  it  has  re- 
defestlng   ths 
Ooveramant^  attempt  to  smploy  tha 
Nations  session   ss   a   maneuver  to 
lU  preeent  Paleatlne  poUcy:  and  ba  tt 


wlUta 


major 


tha 


retain 
fttrthsr 


That  psnrtlnt  a  final  sattla- 

by  the  United  Natloaa 

tha  United  Statea  Gov 

shmsid  be  brought  to  bear  on  tha 

to  tha  and  VbmX  aa 


Interim  policy  baaed  upon  tha  existing  mi 
dau  to  set  Into  motion  at  once  proi 
tor  Immefllste  large-ecale  Jewlah  Imml 
tlon  into  Palestine  and  tha  removal  fc 
with  of  the  dlscrlmlnstory  land  restrict 
IB  the  Jewish  Nstlonal  Boms." 
Very  alncerely  yours. 

fisaa  Jaaw  llmma. 


Ow  ForcifB  Paliey 
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or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 
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ThUTsdav,  May  1. 1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  pi 
to  permission  heretofore  granted.  I 
to  Insert  the  (oltowlng  editorial  from 
terday's  Washington  Star  relative  to 
fiasco  which  occurred  in  the  House  in  c( 
necUon  with  our  foreign  policy: 

WaiLB  TB>   rATTSMT   SIKKS 

Ths  Botas  could  hardly  hsve  choeen  a  i 
Inopportune  tlma  than  the  present  to 
drastic  slash  In  tha  piopoasil  aaSOiWOjOOl 
for  relief  «t  war-strlckan  peoplee  in 
and  China.     lu  tenUUve  dedaKm  to 
a  mest-ax  cut  at  •180.000.000  m  the  ri 
appropriation,  coming  so  soon  after  Secret 
of  Bute  Marshall's   urgent   radio   pit 
"unity  of  aetton  on  the  part  of  the  Amer 
people."  la  cartata  to  bm  interprcied  at 
as  a  sign  of  dtaunity.    It  msy  even  be  vit 
In  Moaoow  aa  a  symptom  of  the  type  of 
hatatad  pattsnss  which  Premier  Stalin 
may  lead  to  eompromlses.    But.  a 
MarshaU  straassd  In  his  address,  there 
no  eonproalaa  with  prlnalple. 

Ooontsrlng  tha  Boom  move,  fortunat 
off  the  Senau  Porelgn 
In  unanimously  ap( 
tha   giUO  .000.000   reUaf   approprlaUon. 
the  forthright  vote  at  the  Senate  comi 
waa    quickly    overshadowed    by    the 
sighted  stand  taken  by  the  Bouse. 

The  stand  Is  short-sighted  beeauss  it  i 
to  socsMmlas  st  the  expense  of  one  of 
keystones  of  our  foreign  policy— the  rend 
li^  at  flnanctal  and  other  aid  to  nations 
struggling  against  ths  postwar  spectera ' 
hanger,  unemployment  and  general 
Reprsaanutlve  Jmo.  Reptttean.  at  U\t 
sota.  a  member  of  the  Boom  Puialgu  Affi 
ni—wftHf    stated  the  case  sneclnctly 
he  warned  bis  coUeaguss  that  miUl 
people  in  Burope  who  hata  oommunlsm 
who  were  given  a  ray  of  hope  by 
Itarshiill's  message  win  be  dlssppotnted 
bewUdered  If  the  Bouaa  makea  lu  actlohl 
yesterday  final. 

Does  the  Bouse  Intend  to  economize 
larly    when    the   $400,000,000   Greco-Turl 
aid  bUl  comes  to  the  floor?    Thst  bUl. 
approved  by  the  Senate,  was  shunted 
yestarilsj  by  the  Bouse  Rules  Commttt 
give    priority    to    rent -control    Icglslat 
Both  funds— the  special  one  earmarked 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  relief  appr 
ttoa    for    Italy.    Trieste.    Bungary.    At 
Pnlaad.  Orasoe.  and  China — are  rcgardstf  | 
tha  8taU  Depailiaiiit  aa  minimum  smoi 
needed   to  help  fHwIan  economic   c<^ll 
and  wares  troubles  In  the  arcaa  cone 
In  Secretary   llarahall's  words,  dlalnt 
Ing  forcea  are  baooalhf  evident — the 
to  slaking  whUs  tha  doctors  dellbarau 
aooaamy.  quibbling  and  endless  debate 
eooM  have  serious  repercusaKms   Istar 
only  for  the  patient  but  for  tha  doctora. 


rpt  from  this  mom. 

dealt  Its  first  blow 
isan  foreign  policy  by 
» cut  In  foreign  relief 

jktively  voted  the  day 
[by  a  near-party-llna 
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They  feel  that  the  reason  thst  our  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  their  most  outrageous 
demands  was  because  American  public  opin- 
ion favors  Soviet  Russia  snd  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Gromyko  said  as  much  to  Bernard  Baruch 
during  the  atom-bomb  debates  at  the  United 
Nations.  Gromyko  insisted  that  Bsrucb  did 
not  hava  American  public  opinion  behind 
blm. 

They  are  uncompromising  because  they 
anticipate  a  series  of  disasters  in  the  United 
States  which  will  so  reduce  the  might  of  tills 
cotintry  as  to  make  the  United  States  a 
nsgllglbls  factor  in  world  affairs. 

In  these  aSBumptlons.  the  Russians  hava 
been  supported  by  the  Wallace  hybrids,  who 
iiave  preached  disaster  since  VJ-day. 

It  was  Henry  Wallace  who  released  phony 
figures  through  his  Department  of  Commerce 
that  sent  this  country  Into  its  first  round  of 
postwar  strikes  that  nearly  did  produce  dis- 
aster. 

This  school  of  verbiage  has  been  month 
by  month  prophesying  recessions  and  depress 
slons  with  the  apparent  hope  that  disaster 
would  come  that  they  might  be  proved  right. 
Not  only  the  Russians  but  all  Europeans 
hsve  noted  their  statements  but  have  not 
been  able  to  gage  bow  much  of  American 
opinion  they  represent. 

In  accordance  with  Marxian  economics,  no 
capitalist  country  should  be  able  to  survive 
in  this  era.  The  economic  downfall  of  Great 
Britain  has  encouraged  the  Marxists  to  as- 
sume that  their  postulste  of  inevitability  will 
ultimately  eend  the  United  States  tobog- 
ganing. 

The  Russians  are,  of  course,  not  averse  to 
using  whatever  means  are  avcUable  to  assist 
the  inevitable  process. 

In  the  United  States  they  have  maintained 
a  legalized  fifth  column,  the  Commtmlst 
Party,  and  a  disguised  mass  force,  the  front 
movements,  to  achieve  their  ends.  The  lead> 
ership  of  this  amalgam  of  wrecker.^  lias  fallen 
to  Henry  Wallace,  who,  to  encompass  one 
world,  encourages  every  force  in  American 
life  whose  goal  is  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  amar.lng  how  strong  in  him  is 
ths  instinct  for  national  suldde. 

And  so  the  Russians  expecting  this  cotmtry 
to  suffer  10.000.000  unemployed  in  short  or- 
der, to  be  sccompanled  by  a  plague  oi  strikes 
and  riots  and  disorders,  resulting  In  our  pro- 
ductivity falling  short  and  our  standard  oi 
life  down  to  the  Suropean  level,  saw  no  need 
for  coming  to  terms  with  George  MazshaU. 
They  prefer  to  wait  untu  hell  pojp*. 


HooTcr  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUrORWIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRB6SNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1, 1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News: 

Room    SAM 

President  Truman  has  done  a  fine  and 
gracious  thing  by  signing  the  bill  passed  by 
a  Republican  Congress  to  change  the  name 
of  Boulder  Dam  back  to  Hoover  Dam. 

Herbert  Hoover  may  not  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  srccessful  Presidents. 
He  has.  however,  plentifully  earned  the  right 
to  be  considered  a  useful,  devoted,  and  great 
American.  His  services  to  his  country  and 
the  world  have  been  many,  and  Mr.  Tnmian 
has  been  wise  enough  to  make  use  of  them 
without  regard  to  political  considerations. 


Cheap  politics  took  Mr.  Hoover's  name  off 
the  great  structure  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Almost  all  Americans,  we  think,  will  applaud 
its  restoration.  Of  course.  Harold  Ickes  wont 
like  It — but  there  are  so  many  things  Mr. 
Ickes  doesnt  like  that  one  more  wont  make 
much  difference. 


PoUsh  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS  S.GORDON 

or  nxnfon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSETiTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  1. 1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  sent 
to  me  by  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  relating  to  May  3, 
the  Polish  national  holiday: 

Mat  3.  tbs  Polish  National  Houdat 

On  May  3,  Poles  everywhere  and  clticens  of 
Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate  a 
Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish  Third  of 
May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  ooast.  this  h<^day  la  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  ths 
month  of  May,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  In  liberal- 
ism In  ETurope. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791,  barely  2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  in  1788,  that  Poland  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disorder 
succeeded  in  reforming  her  public  life  and  in 
eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late,  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Pcland  in  1795  by 
Russia.  Prussia,  anCk  Austria. 

POLAND  PIONKKEED  UBOULISM  IN  KXnOPS 

The  greatness  of  the  May  Third  Polish  Con- 
stitution consisted  h  the  fact  that  it  elim- 
inated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  hsve  been  reared  in  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
fotmders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  State, 
which  is  the  primary  postulate  in  the  1791 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political  tra- 
dition completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians^  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  light  at  liberalism  coming  from  Po- 
land was  then  as  It  has  been  throughout  the 
years  that  followed  and  even  onto  today,  a 
threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  in  Russia 
and  Germany.  In  1795,  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partition 
and  rape  her.  In  1939,  Russian  and  Pmssian 
soldiers  met  again  on  Polish  soil,  aa  the  ab- 
solute totalitarianism  systems  of  nazlsm  and 
communism  again  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Polsnd  Just  as  In 
1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  Constitution 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  in  these 
words: 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  vrtll  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 


of  the  sute,  the  dvU  Uberty  and  tbs  good 
order  of  society,  on  aa  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation." 


Airo  rousx  conamunowa  suuLAaLT 
nrapiaxB 

The  i^iiloaophy  of  government  dlscemlbls 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  constitu- 
tion leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Polish  people  bad  each  drawn 
inspiration  for  their  respsctlv  constltutlona 
from  the  sams  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  the 
Third  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
cotirage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every  Amtfioan 
of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds  sll  Americans  of 
Poland's  destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  prophe&les  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jus- 
tice, even  though.  Poland  once  more  has  been 
deprived  of  her  Independence,  sovereignty, 
and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  victorious 
allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of 
other  United  Nations. 


HonsiBf  MmA  Rest  Caiitrab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  KnnraaoTA 

HV  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIVTATIVB 

Thursday,  May  1, 1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  did  not  see  fit 
to  report  out  a  bill  which  would  be  strong 
enough  to  control  rents  In  an  effective 
manner.  It  is  obvious  that  this  bill, 
H.  R.  3203,  will  neither  control  rents  nor 
aid  in  checking  inflation.  It  Is  so  full 
of  looirfioles  through  which  rents  may 
rise  that  it  makes  It  mockery  and  a  farce 
of  rent  control. 

TiUe  I  of  this  bin  would  repeal  the 
Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Act  in  its 
entirety  with  the  exception  of  the  loan- 
guaranty  provisions,  which  are  a  minor 
part  of  the  protection  offered  veterans 
under  this  law.  As  has  been  mentioned 
before,  veterans'  organizations  unani- 
mously opposed  this  acticm  before  the 
committee,  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
wholly  opposed  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  combination  of 
two  unrelated  issues  in  one  bill  is  inde- 
fensible, and  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
a  device  to  mislead  the  general  public  and 
the  veterans. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  completely 
opposed  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  and  to  ad- 
dress the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to 
some  of  the  Jokers  in  the  rent-control 
section,  title  U. 

This  section  contains  several  major 
weaknesses,  each  of  which  will  tend  to 
undermine  the  rent-control  structure. 
The  provision  in  the  bill  which  extends 
rent  controls  vmtll  December  31,  1947.  or 
until  March  31.  1948,  in  case  the  Presi- 
doit  proclaims  it  so.  is  most  objection- 
able. It  is  most  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  necessity  of  rent  controls  will 
cease  by  that  time,  for  by  no  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  will  the  present  hous- 
ing shortage  be  alleviated  by  March  31, 
1948.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  there  are  some  3.125.000  families 
in  the  TTnited  States  who  are  living 
doubled  up  with  other  families:  in  other 
words,  there  is  today  a  shortage  of  ovtf 
3,000.000  housing  xinits. 
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It  «U]  be  impoMfblc  to  build  enough 
bouili]  I  units  between  now  and  If  arch 
31.  IP  1,  whereby  the  lopply  of  homee 
wlU  ditch  up  with  demand.  The  all- 
tlMM  iKord  (or  houae  construction  was 
aal  Id  IMi  when  about  1.000.000  hoxnea 
were  i  tarted  under  the  Veterans'  Emer- 
tency  {Housing  profram.  Assuming  that 
ite  of  construction  can  be  maln- 
)  will  stUl  be  short  of  housing 
ittl  sometime  during  the  year  of 


>ntrol  rents  prior  to  1990  mean 
rising  r*nt  levels.  The  strong 
demsnjd  for  and  weak  supply  of  hous- 
ing uiUts  make  this  inevitable.  The 
only  Uiglcal  solution  of  this  problem  is 
to  extrnd  the  original  rent-control  law 
wlthott  amendment  until  sometime  in 
IMO. 

My  !  econd  major  objection  to  this  bill 
la  (our  d  in  its  provision  which  would  al- 
low a  andlord  and  tenant  to  enter  into 
m  vrtt  en  lease  which  is  to  expire  on  or 
after  >cember  31.  194g.  whereby  the 
rent  fl  ted  in  the  lease  may  be  Increased 
15  percent  above  the  present  maximum 
rent.  This  provision  is  undesirable  for 
severa  reasons.  It  will  make  it  possible 
for  lai  dJords  to  force  a  tenant  to  either 
sign  a  lease  permitting  the  15-percent- 
rent  iiicrea.se  or  face  the  poasibllity  of 
evlctloi  on  the  least  poalble  excuse. 
Purthcnnore.  any  landlord  can  refuse 
to  rent  to  a  new  tenant  unless  said  ten- 
ant agrees  to  sign  a  lease  with  the  16- 
percen ;  clause  In  it.  Thus  we  And  that 
this  pi  avlsion  provides  a  loophole  which 
will  al  ow  a  15- percent-rent  hike  for  a 
great  i  lany  housing  units  in  America. 

8ucl  a  rent  Increase  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified a  t  the  present  time.  Moat  certain- 
ly the  andlords  do  not  need  such  an  in- 
crease. According  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  OPA  accounting  offlce.  landlords 
are  ms  Ung  more  profits  today  than  ever 
before.  For  the  year  ending  June  30. 
IMS.  rental  income  on  apartment 
houiM  was  as  percent  above  the  1930 
ley*},  iknd  income  from  smaller  struc- 
turas  V  as  43  percent  above  1939  retuma. 
In  194^  upkeep  and  npnir  expenditiiraa 
were  o  Uy  slightly  above  1939  levels,  and 
the  va<  aocy  Iocs  today  is  almost  nil. 

To  a  low  rents  to  go  up  by  15  percent 
will  ha  re  a  serious  effect  upon  the  living 
standards  of  millions  of  consiuners.  It 
Is  mtta  lated  that  a  general  rent  Increase 
of  15  p  ^rcent  will  add  $750,000,000  to  the 
Katloo  s  rent  bill,  which  means  that 
ITSO.OOp.OOO  must  be  used  to  pay  the  rent 
of  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
lilea.  The  inflationary  rise  in  the 
living — the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
50  percent  during  the  last  • 
-has  reduced  the  real  wages  of 
ifage  earners,  and  cut  into  their 
to  the  extent  that  there  Is  Just 
not  «n4ugh  money  in  the  average  family 
to  meet  an  increase  in  rent.  If 
rent  increase  takes  (^ace.  the  ten- 


cost  of 


budget 
sucha 


Pertty 


ant  mt  ist  absorb  this  Increase  by  reduc- 
ing his  standard  of  living. 

A  re  It  Increase  will  make  inroads  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  50.0004)00 
who  live  In  rented  structures.    It 

prae- 


people 

la  an  ajonomlc  truth  that 


lepends  upon  the  maintenance  of 


adequs  (e  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
o(  llM  ennsu—ri.  To  permit  a  portion 
it  udsilnc  purchaslnc  power  to  be  dissi- 


pated by  a  rent  hike  Is  bound  to  in< 
the  danger  of  business  depression. 

Furthermore,  to  allow  rents  to  go 
means  that  the  veteran  and  his  fi 
wUl  not  get  a  square  deal.    It  is 
that  the  average  veteran  cannot  affc 
to  pay  more  than  $40  per  month  in 
a  rent  hike  will  mean  that  decent 
ing  will  be  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  mi 
erage  veteran's  pocketbook. 

I  have  several  other  objections  to 
blU.    I  do  not  believe  that  newly 
strutted   and   converted   housing   ui 
should  be  exempted  from  rent  conti 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  relaxat 
of  eviction  control  can  be  justified; 
is  bound  to  bring  on  many  abuses  on 
part  of  landlords  and  impose  great 
ships  upon  many  people. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now  aa : 
voring  the  extension  of  the  rent-cont 
law  which  was  in  effect  during  the  ent 
war.  The  only  way  to  control  rents  Is  I 
pass  a  law  which  is  airtight  and  give 
enforcing  agency  the  authority  and 
funds  to  administer  It  I  am  in  favor 
amending  this  bill  in  such  way  as 
strengthen  it  and  plug  its  many 
holes.  Unless  these  amendments  are 
cepted.  the  bill  should  be  sent  back  to 
committee  for  further  study, 
strengthening. 

I  also  want  to  go  on  record  as 
testing  Che  irresponsible  action  of 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
rency   in    reporting   out   this   watei 
down  reot-control  bill  which  they  ki 
full  well  will  not  really  hold  the  line 
rents.    The  50.000.000  people  in  Amer 
who  are  living  in  rented  homes  are 
pending  upon  rent  controls  to  prot 
their  pocketbooks  and  living  standai 
and  they  deserve  better  treatment 
this  biii  affords. 


Hoasinf  and  Rent  Contowls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

DV  TBI  HOUag  OP  RSPRBBBNTATIViM  ] 
Thttraday.  May  1.1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker. 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Rscotfi.  I  include  the  following  minoi 
views  submitted  by  me  to  accompany 
R  3203.  the  hotising  and  rent-cont 
bill: 

AiTB  lUirr'Catmou 
'  visws  or  MB.  nRTB  or  oaio 
(TO  scccmpany  H.  R.  S90S) 

It  iliould  be  racaltod  that  It  «m  an 
pubUo  that  roroed  the  -ritsstatitrT'l-n 
7«ar  to  gencnOly  decontrol  prieee  of 
modlties.  The  history  of  the  leguletloa 
UUng  to  the  OPA  In  1»4«  shows  that 
Preelitent  wm  vtolenUy  opposed  to  sk 
Ing  any  oontrol  over  prkM  and  precisely 
the  alleged  ground  that  the  removal  of 
cootroi  la  now  being  oppoeed — namely, 
supply.  Ae  a  matter  <a  simple  ralroee* 
Justice  rente  should  have  been  daeoot 
along  with  other  commodlUea. 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  in  beltevlnf 
the  dteerSalnatlon  Uivolved  In  retatnlng 

fttrsl  aaa  poeeiaiy  have  any  enduring 

Group  dtaerimlnatloa  such 


(or 


ive  the  effect  of  hurt- 

I  eameetly  believe 

NsUon  wanted  Con- 

^t  control  and  not  ex- 

provldes.    The  vast 

:ted  this.    They  are 

and  do  not  wtah  any 

know  that  In  general 

ttly   risen   while   rent* 

lly  suttonary. 

3va  almost  anything 

I  Is  a  aaytag  that  "As 

the  bell  cUnks."    All 

tn  brcught  forward 

I  hand,  that  there  is  a 

|d  that  If  rent  cortrols 

3Uld  unduly  rise.     On 

deal  of  data  has  been 

Its. 

quoting  figure:  and 

lat  sfter  having  gone 

jroughly  as  I  could.  I 

fct  there  is  no  grcuiKl 

fthlHR  like  a  aubstan- 

Ing   vUl   exist   in   the 

>ntrols  are  completely 

lis  I  am  taking  into 

Mlings  that  are  being 

larket.  and  the  living 

made  available  for 

lea  thst  have  not  here- 

am  also  tailing  into 

that  since  194'>  there 

use  in  the  number  oi 

imlly.      \b  enormsMB 

dweillnr  units  wotM 

rental  jiUrposea  from 

It  controls  were  abol- 

ithat  the  rent-control 
to  expire  June  30  so 
contrnla  over  rents 

3Tldes  for  continuing 

tmltn  31.    1»47.   but 

It  to  extend  the  eon- 

18.  if  he  believes  that 

should   the   present 

admtnlstr.ttton    :  uch 

the   tncumbe-  t   Con- 

and  voluntarily  dele- 

Biecutlve.  what  good 

not  further  relying 

to  the  need  of  rent 

Is*    1J4S? 

testimony  given  be- 
lence  Indicating  any- 

I  the  tonm  i«paaatMe 
extaaaloa  wlU  be 

(uments  for  contlnu- 
beyond  March    IMS. 

II  these  extensions  at 
lat  succeeding  ezten- 
»l8  to  further  entrench 

their   removal    more 

that  landlords  and 

|tary  agreement  enter 

rents  not  to  exceed 

*A  celling  prices,  such 

11  December  1948.    One 

late  on  the  Impli- 

Certain  It  Is.  how- 

[a  special  category  ot 

rislon  in  the  bill  pro- 

^clng  of  manufacturers 

and  FHA  loans  oa 

This,   of   course.    Is 

bvrmment-guarantecd 

^ed  hotises.    Does  tht 

le  to  put  the  Oovem- 

s?    Proponents  of  thla 

llm  It  would  have  the 

bousing.    I  tmder- 

nat  would  Im  btillt  un- 

^Id  not  be  of  the  con- 

tken  Is  nothing  partic- 

iroluUonlalng  housing 

ever  procees  so  long 

iral.  competltlva  way; 
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that  is.  with  private  money  and  not  with 
funds  wrung  from  the  public,  especially  an 
exsanguinated  one.  Why  stiould  this  par- 
ticular Congress  lend  Itself  to  promoting  a 
scheme  like  this?  What  oonstltuUonal  or 
moral  right  does  the  Congress  have  to  de- 
stroy industries  engaged  in  the  coastructlon 
of  convenUanal  type  houses? 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  removal 
at  eelling  prtcce  on  new  homes  and  also 
oo  reeidences  which  have  not  been  occupied 
between  Pebruary  1.  1946,  and  January  81. 
1M7.  Price  ceilings  are  to  remain  on  old 
homea.  Surely  this  Is  rank  discrimination. 
It  Is  class  legislation.  The  claim  which  some 
that  It  is  only  temporary  in  nowise 
the  unfairness  Involved  m  this  ar- 


The  bill  provides  for  the  ereatton  at  an 
emergency  and  predicates  the  need  for  the 
extension  of  rent  control  on  such  arbitrarily 
constituted  emergency.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained that  this  has  been  done  to  make  the 
act  constitutional.  George  Washington,  In 
his  Farewell  Address,  warned  futtire  genera- 
tions t^  beware  of  schemes  to  destroy  the 
Constitution  by  usurpation.  Surely,  here  Is 
an  instance  where  we  might  well  heed  his 
advice.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  men- 
tality of  Congress  has  becr<me  so  distorted  as 
to  cause  it  to  resort  to  the  tactic  of  over- 
riding the  Constitution  by  the  simple  device 
or  decisring  an  emergency,  then  we  have  Just 
about  reached  the  end  of  all  constitutional 
government. 

There  are  a  few  good  provlslona  In  the  bill. 
Title  I  would  remove  practically  all  remain- 
ing controls  over  materials  thst  go  Into  the 
construction  of  bousing,  but  theee  provisions 
should  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
by  themselves  and  not  made  a  part  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Pull  production  of  hotulng  cannot  be  ex- 
pected untU  rent  and  all  other  controls  re- 
lating thereto  are  completely  abolished.  So 
long  aa  there  remains  any  ahadow  of  such 
controls  hanging  over  the  heads  of  manufac- 
turers and  suppliers  of  home  tnilldlng  mate- 
rials there  will  be  heslUtlon  and  doubt  In 
their  minds  ss  to  what  the  future  may  have 
In  store  for  them. 

Fsiiwsira  O.  Smith. 


Wafinc  World  Peace:  Ammca's  New 
Role — ^Address  by  Walter  Lippaami  at 
the  Tkirty-fiftii  Annual  Meeting,  Clufli- 
ber  of  Coaunerce  •!  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOITTB  OAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOD8K  OT  RSPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  May  1. 1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  of  these  times  is  clear 
thinking  based  upon  accurate  Informa- 
tion and  good  historical  perspective.  A 
writer  who  seems  to  me  to  be  doing  some 
of  the  best  thinking,  these  days,  on 
America's  new  role  in  the  world  is  Wal- 
ter Llppmann.  Under  permission  here- 
tofore granted.  I  offer  for  the  Recoko, 
Mr.  Lippmann's  address  delivered  to  the 
thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  meeting  in  Washington.  April  39, 
1M7: 

Mr.  LimiAinr.  I  am  sure  you  would  liave 
me  come  directly  to  the  crux  of  the  matter- 


that  IS  to  say.  to  our  reUtlons  with  ths  Soviet 
Unloa. 

We  can  best  aee  where  we  are  today  by 
recalling  how  the  situaUon  has  developed 
slnoe  the  Allies  were  able  to  plan  for  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Germany.  Japan,  and  the 
satcUltas.  That  was  in  the  autumn  of  IMS, 
when  the  Big  Three  met  at  Teheran.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  they  were  able  to  think  not 
about  how  to  hold  on  in  the  British  Isles,  at 
Stalingrad,  at  Alameln,  and  In  New  Guinea 
and  to  avoid  being  defeated,  but  how  the 
war  was  to  be  won,  and  what  the  postwar 
world  was  to  be. 

Before  that  the  differences  which  were  to 
divide  the  Allies  were  submerged  by  their 
common  danger  and  the  sheer  struggle  to 
survive.  But  from  then  on.  with  ultimate 
victory  In  sight,  it  was  clear  that  there  could 
be  no  peace  until  and  unless  there  was  a 
settlement  among  the  victorious  Allies.  The 
Alliee  had  to  make  peace  with  each  other 
before  they  could  make  peace  with  their 
enemies. 

In  the  work  of  attempting  to  make  a  set- 
tlement among  the  Big  Three,  we  may  say 
that  there  have  been  two  periods,  and  that 
we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  third.  Por 
the  sake  of  clarity  and  brevity  I  shall  call 
them  the  Boosevelt-Churchlll-Stalln  period, 
the  Bymes-Bevin-Molotov  period,  and  the 
Marshall  period. 

THx  no  THxn  ums 

Reduced  to  its  permanent  elements, 
stripped  of  all  secondary  matters,  the  net 
result  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalln  pe- 
riod was  an  agreement  on  the  military 
boundary  line  where  the  British-American 
and  the  Russian  forces  were  to  meet  as  the 
fighting  ended,  and  were  then  to  stand  still 
and  to  advance  no  farther. 

That  military  botmdary  ran  through  Ku- 
Tope  from  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
suburbs  of  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic,  then 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  Greece,  north 
of  Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  along  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Iran  for  the  Russians  and 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Iran  for  the 
British. 

In  the  Par  Bast  It  ran  through  Xorea  at 
the  eightieth  parallel. 

In  China  the  line  was  not  clear  because, 
though  theoretically  under  the  agreement 
the  national  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  supposed  to  recover  the  whole  of  China, 
Including  Manchuria.  In  fact  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  unable  to  do  that.  Por  China  was 
divided  by  a  civil  war.  one  side  deriving  sup- 
port from  the  Russians  and  the  other  from 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  though 
there  was  no  agreed  boundary  line  within 
China,  as  there  was  in  Europe,  l)etween  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves,  there  was  and  Is  a  de 
facto  boundary  along  the  line  which  sepa- 
rates Red  China  from  Nationalist  China. 
For  neither  side  in  China  has  been  strong 
enotigh  to  win  the  civil  war. 

The  military  frontier  established  diulng 
the  Boosevelt-Churchlll-Stalln  period  has 
endured.  It  still  stands  vlrttially  imchanged 
since  it  was  agreed  to  with  Stalin  during  the 
war.  It  has  endured  not  because  it  satis- 
fies any  of  the  Big  Three  but  Isecause  it  reg- 
isters the  actual  line  where  their  armed 
forces  met  at  the  end  of  the  war.  None  of 
them  oould  cross  that  line  without  opening 
up  a  battle.  None  of  them  has  crossed  It 
with  military  forces.  This  line,  which  reg- 
istered the  mUitary  situation,  became  also 
the  political  frontier  between  the  Soviet  orbit 
or  sphere  of  Influence,  and  that  of  the  weet- 
em  nations. 

The  Bymes-Bevln-Molotov  period,  which 
began  with  the  London  Conference  of  Sep- 
tember 1945,  lasted  until  the  beginning  of 
this  winter.  Daring  this  period  each  side 
worked  to  consolidate  its  own  sphere  of  m- 
fluence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  push  forward 
Into  the  other  sphere  of  Influence. 


srmcrTs  to  caoas  uica 

Tlte  Russians  tried  to  croas  the  line  by 
fotnenting  a  revcdutkn  in  the  Iranian  prov- 
ince of  Aaertialjan.  by  preasura  on  Turkey, 
by  InfUtratlon  Into  Oreeoe.  by  supporting 
Tito's  effort  to  obtain  Trtasta.  by  laying  claim 
to  an  Italian  colony  In  Atrlea.  by  supplying 
the  Chinese  Communists  with  the  Japanese 
weapons  captured  in  Manchuria.  Tet  all 
theee  attempts  to  advance  beyond  the  old 
Rooaevelt-Churchlll-Stalln  line  were  re- 
pulsed. 

We,  too,  have  tried  to  cross  the  line,  and  to 
advance  our  influence  into  the  Russian  orbit. 
With  the  British  we  waged  a  diplomaUc  cam- 
paign for  free  elections  In  Poland,  Rumania. 
Hungary,  and  other  satellites,  and  gave  our 
moral  support  to  non-Communist  and  antl- 
Communlst  parties  which.  If  they  came  Into 
power,  would  no  longer  take  their  orders  from 
Moscow. 

This  campaign  was  unsucceeeful,  and  in  the 
long  tedious  negotiations  by  Meesrs.  Byrnes, 
Bevln,  and  Molotov  over  the  satellite  coun- 
tries ended  In  treaties  which  register  the 
stalemate  at  the  old  military  line. 

One  side  or  the  other,  or  both,  tried  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  spheres  of  In- 
fluence by  Infiltration,  by  propaganda,  by 
economic  pressure,  by  political  intervention 
and  by  dlplcnnatlc  negotiation.  But  the 
striking  thing  about  the  Bymee-Bevln-Molo- 
tov  period  has  been  that  all  our  attempts  and 
all  the  Russian  attempts  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  great  spheres  of  in- 
fiuence  have  failed. 

In  China  the  restilt  has  been  the  same. 
The  dividing  line  t>etween  Bed  China  and 
Nationalist  China  stands  approximately 
where  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  unify  China  by  a  Na- 
tionalist victory  with  our  support,  or  by  a 
Red  victory  with  Russian  support,  or  by  the 
agreement  which  General  Marshall  tried  to 
bring  about. 

The  status  quo  Is  essentially  unchanged. 
and  the  upshot  of  General  MarahalI*B  mission 
to  China  was  a  decision  to  accept  this  fact, 
and  to  limit  otir  intervention  in  China  for 
the  present  to  supiportlng  Chiang  Kal-ahdc 
enough  to  maintain  the  sutus  quo,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  him  to  win  the  civil  war. 

Thus  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  limited  its 
intervention  to  supporting  Bed  China 
enough  to  hold  what  it  has.  but  not  enough 
to  overrun  the  rest  of  China. 

This  decision,  which  marks  what  I  havw 
called  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  period, 
was  to  limit  our  Intervention  to  the  status 
quo.  It  was  taken  Just  before  General  Mar- 
shall became  Secretary  of  State. 

bxttain's  withkeawal 

The  China  decision  was  followed  by  an 
event  which  had  been  foreseen  for  some 
time,  and  could  not  be  postponed  much 
longer.  This  was  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government  that  they  no  longer  had  the 
military  and  economic  resources  to  hold  all 
their  sectors  on  the  old  Boosevelt-Churchlll- 
Stalln  boundary  line. 

The  reasons  which  have  compelled  the 
British  to  retire  from  the  front  line  of  the 
Middle  East  are.  of  course,  well  known  to 
you,  and  I  shall  not  discuss  them  at  length. 
They  are  in  brief  that  the  Empire,  o^  which 
India  was  the  great  central  asset,  is  liquidat- 
ing Itself,  and  that  the  United  Kingdum  Is 
so  gravely  weakened  by  tlie  two  wars  of  this 
centiu-y  that  it  no  longer  has  the  manpower, 
the  military  stren«:th.  the  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  the  financial  resources  to  hold 
and  to  use  all  the  strategic  positions  of  the 
old  empire. 

Among  theee  strategic  posttions  none  was 
more  Important  than  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Middle  East.  Greece  and.  above 
all,  Turkey  are  like  a  door  which  can  swing 
open  both  ways.  Throtigh  that  door  Buasia 
can  eome  down  to  the  great  oil  regions  of 
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of  Sovlat   aspanalon.    would    no 


H^ 


I 

4  ; 


Of  oouraa.  la  why  PraaMant  Truman 
t  |o  Ocntiaaa  laat  March  to  aak  not  only 
r.  but  In  fact  for  autbortoatloB  to 
Unitad  atataa  raplaca  Britain  and 
dlractiy  tba  Sovtat  Union  In  the 
lat. 

Um  •Ituatloo  compelled  tba  Prcal- 
daot  to  act.  tbovgh  Ammttemn  inurrantlon 
In  tbi  Mldaia  Baat  barama  uaavotdabla  one* 
Ik*  Bi  ttlab  ware  rompaUad  to  ratlra.  tbara  ta 
dkBUlalnc  tba  dlOciUtlaa,  tba  eoata.  and 
tba  rlilu  of  our  poatttoo  todaf . 


tM 


In 
out  nllenda 
atand 


UUan 

wblcb 


bar  t4 

bUltia 
Tbua 
whUa 


•ro  not  wlth- 
and  moral  aupportara,  wa  now 
virtually  alona  aa  raapaeu  military 
and  mooay  eoafroattaf  tba  BoTlat 
In  Aata  and  In  Barvpt.  Tba  waaknam 
ha^  oompallad  •rttata  to  withdraw  In 
t  win  almoat  eartalnly  rnipal 
turn  ovar  to  ua  bar  main  raaponat- 
and  MManHMMto  to  Ovmany  aa  vrtl. 
pur  borttaaa  an  tounanaaly  aatandad 


bit 

tM 


«na 
In 
anad 
and  no 
a  ataa  ly 


to  tb« 


our 
tba 


In 
tot 
m  tba 
tba 
tbalr 
tla  by 
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Iba  naks  of  conflict  bava  baan  abarp- 
Ifacauaa  ararywbara  tba  toaua  la  a  diract 
RuMla  and  ouraalvaa. 

plaea.  aa  tba  toaua  to  abarp- 
i^ara  to  of  eouraa  no  paaca  In  tba  world 

in.  but  only 
bleb.  If  It 
If  It  to  not  arraatad.  and  raveraad. 
oaBoraMy  land,  and  at  no  dtotant  data, 
to  anllapaa  of 
■rttaln.  rmnea.  Italy,  and 

y.     Moraovar.    witbln    all    tba 

I  of  Buropa  and  alaewbara  tba  (reat 

a  batwaan  Ruaata  and  America — com- 

wttb  aaoBoatto  mtoary  and  hopaleaa- 

toftKBttl  dooaaatlc  atrus- 


Tbalraault  wtU  ba.  can  only  b*    that  tbe 
va  drift  toward  the  supreme  crUia  of 
n  latlona  witb  tba  Oo^rtat  Utoon  Mto  to 
p^aalbllity  of  war.  tha  graatar  toeoHMa 
babUlty  tliat  tbe  countrlea  whlcb  wa 
hava  to  count  upon  aa  alUea  wotild 
ba  bi^pabto  baoattoa  tbay  were  divided,  and 
uawlU  Xig  bacauaa  tbay  cannot  face  anotber 
U  balp  ua. 

tiia  tliird  place,  aa  tblnga  ara  develop- 

both  Moacow  and  Waablngtoo  are 

gravaat  danger  of  loalng  control  over 

batwaan  war  and  peace,  of  loalng 

I  owar  to  decide  wbathar  tHey  will  lat- 

negotuuon  or  wUl  Itolt  to  the  bitter 

Ve  are  both  playtnf  tta  moat  danger- 

to  tiM  world,  which  to  to  deal  with 

a4othar  tHroogh  aaUUltea  and  puppata 

eUanto    We  are  dealing  throi^ 

and  It  to  aaver  certain  that  an  agent 

will   f^ow   Instruction*,   that   he  will   not 

atttpldlty  or  aome  sinister  riaaon 

Mt  ari  toa  oam.  and  force  your  hand,  and 

1  laaa  you  in  a  poattlon  where  you  have 

tofeaeg  him  up. 


I  believe.  Ilea  the  graataat 

Tliere  are  deaparadoea.  gangatan, 

tor*  to  boto  aMKpa;   there  are  hot- 

abo  ara  trtaar  happT.  Uiere  ara  fanat- 

tbara  ara  ayaauUtoia  wbe  have  loat 

poalttoB  and  hope  to  recoup  in  a 


new 


cbaloa 


Tlia  balance  or  power  which  was  fi 
atable  In  tbe  Roeaarelt-Ch urchin -Stalin 
rtod  has  aow  becoene  extremely  and  di 
umitabto. 

Tbe  United  Btatea  standa  vtrttiaUy 
holding  In  check  tbe  military  power  of 
Soviet    Union    without    effective    all^s 
obligated  slao  to  maintain  the  eoononac 
of  waatani  Europe  and  of  a  coaatoarabla 
of  tba  world.    There  Is  stin  a  balance, 
we  ran  no  longer  count  on  It     For  we 
hold  defensively  such  an   Immense   par 
tbe  world  afalnst  the  slow  preaaure    md 
filtration  of  the  Borlet  Union 

If   the   preaant  poaltlon   continues 
longer,  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  li  "di 
which  cou'.d  lead  to  war     The  fact  '  .  «t 
attempt  to  bold  the  Une  Is  so  exhaust tng^ 
expensive,  and  so  dangerous,  will  inert 
a  dangarcius  dagrte  the  tension  In  this 
try  snd  In  tba  world.    This  win  brtr  ? 
It  the  Ideit  of  a  crusade  and  of  prever.  :  ve 
to  end  the  anxiety  and  uneaalneea. 

The  pocltlon  may  be  compared  to  the  alf 
atlon  dur  ng  a  war  when  neither  side  to 
Ing  to  state  the  tenons  on  which  it  is 
to  settle,  and  when,  therefore,  the  prei 
view  to  that  the  war  muat  be  fought  ro 
Mtter  end  and  muat  terminate  In  u. 
tlonal   surrender      We  must   not   ler 
drift  that  far     In  my  view  tbe  erorlii 
stand  another  war  now.  snd  If  war 
wUl    be    a    kind    of    war    which    «in 
everywhere  and  be  not  an  international 
that  could  and  in  a  peace  treaty,  but  a 
«ml  elvU  war  whlcb  would  end  in  unh 
anarchy. 

Our  national  Interaat  raqulrea  that  In 
atottng  tha  expansion  of  Russia  and  ei 
attempting  to  reduce  the  expansion  that 
already  occurred,  we  should  not  drift 
tbe  position  where  we  snd  the  Russiana 
Have  that  the  conflict  can  end  only  with 
unconditional  surrender  of  one  or  the 

In  our  deallnga  with  Russia  we  must 
our  stand  Imly.    But  we  must  take  it  el 
ty  for  a  Be9tolato4  atottament  and  for  a 
dus  Vivendi. 

We  must  refuse  to  appeaae  the  Ri 
and  to  surrender  Kurope  and  Asia  to 
Btit  we  muat  refuae  alao  to  enlarge  snd 
bitter  the  conflict  by  aaking  of  them  unc 
dltlonal  surrender. 

We  muKt.  In  other  words,  proceed  at 
to  state  'Jie  terms  on  which  we  belt 
settlement  should  be  made,  the  tenaa 
which  we  ara  — totainlng  and  deployli 
military  foreaa.  tba  terms  on  wblcb  i 
prepared  to  make  our  economic  contrit 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 


txr  oa  sTATX  imucs  roa  pkacs 

Theae  terms.  I  believe,  should  be  tha 
lowing: 

1.  We  should  say  to  tbe  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Far  Baat  we  propoee  that  the 
quo  be  maintained  In  China;  that  nalt 
Red  China  nor  Nationalist  China  shall 
supported  by  either  of  us  to  the  point 
It  can  conquer  the  other. 

a.  In  the  Middle  Bast  we  should  state 
ottr  special  guarantiee  of  aaalstance  and 
port  to  Turkey  and  Greece  are  for  the  ob) 
of  achieving  s  treaty  which  concludea 
dlaputea  over  tbe  Dardanellea.  the  boD 
of   Turkey    and   tbe   boundarlea   of 
We  ahould  say  that  In   the   terms  of 
treaty  we  are  prepared  to  acknowledge 
apaetal  Inureat  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
aaeurlty  of  the  DartlanaUea.  and  In  tbe 
dam  of  paiwage  in  tuna  of  peace,  and  of 
tary   operations   sanctioned    by    the    Ui 
Nations.     In  denying  her  right   to  phj 
pnmsaaloa  of  tba-atralts.  we  should  be 
pared  to  dOMMar  any   propoaal  which 
volvea    Intamatlonal    etvUlan    oootroi 
guarantiee. 

S.  In  Kurope  wa  ahould  demand — wit 
comprnmlie    acraamsnt  on  the  political 
cantfaltoaHon  of  Qarmany  and  we  ahotild] 
prepared  If  neeeeaary  to  federate  the 
weatam  aonea  of  Oarmany  even  IX  the 


lit  the  Germans  of  Ito 

a  German    federation. 

of  the  new  Germany 

■tern  xonea  should 

fto  admit   the   German 

aone  on  equal  terma 

are  ready  to  permit 

ly  to  the  Russians  that 

HI    Kurope    up    to   their 

we  propoee  that  they. 

(Ives   evacuste   all    of 

token  forcea  In  Oer- 

»n  ask  them  to  Join  us 

nation  of  a  Kuroi>ean 

should   ask   them   to 

I  of  their  orbit  to  enter 

snd    to   instruct  tba 

the  rest  of  Europe  not 

of  such  a  union. 

len.  that  when  such  a> 

shall   be   prepared  on 

(nd-leaa«  to  provide  It 

>ltal   required   to  start 

on  a  productive 

say  that  on  t^e  baato 

rid  agreement,  we  ara 

fassisunca  to  Ruaala  to 

the  form  both  of  ctir- 

Germany,  which  would 

productively,  and  also 

lited  States 

Is  that  we  muat  realst 

I  Soviet  Empire,  that  wa 

rlthdrswal  of  the  Red 

borders,  but  that  wa 

iM    preesure — which    to 

and     dllBcult — with 

irms  of  peace 

lese  terms  of  peace  artll 

ins      Neverthelcaa.  tba 

jncretely  we  want,  and 

than  that,  will  make 

ireaker.    They  will  know 

^ey  can  have  a  peaceable 

I  theee   terms  of   peace. 

and  constructive,  will 

our  side  of  the  great 

of  continental  Ktirope 

Thto  U  vitally  Im- 

wUI  not  support 

ade  against  the  8o- 

I,  on  the  contrary,  turn 

Ineutrallty    and    toward 

es.  and  to  realstance  to 

iirope  and  the  world. 

terms,  moreover.  wlU 

ople  In  support  of  our 

support  exists,  but  It 

U  not  so  deep  snd  ao 

tds  to  t>e.  If  our  paopl* 

and  strong  In  the  (Uf- 

daya  to  coma. 
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RKPRESKNTATTVCS 

May  1.1947 

[r.    Speaker,    under 
remarlu,  I  wish  to 
statement: 
to  vote  for  the  adop* 
ice  report. 

[embers  of  the  Bouse 
led.  when  this  bill  was 
about  its  effect 
iployeea  where  con- 
kterpretatlons  of  the 
rd3  Act  by  govern- 
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mental  acendes.  I  am  now  eonvinced 
that  under  the  "food  faith"  prxnislon  of 
the  bill  as  It  has  come  from  conference, 
that  It  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
rights  of  the  workers  in  the  cases  which 
were  brought  to  my  attention. 

I  have  followed  the  progress  of  this 
bill  through  its  original  passage  and 
through  conference.  I  believe  that  the 
"good  faith"  defense  will  not  be  available 
where  an  emplosrer  had  notice  of  prob- 
able invalidity  of  a  ruling  and  that  this 
defense  will  not  apply  where  an  employer 
has  not  relied  upon  a  ruling  and  has  not 
been  Injured  by  such  reliance. 

This  defense,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
intended  to  be  available  only  where  the 
employer  innocently  and  to  his  detri- 
ment in  good  faith  followed  rulings  or 
interpretations  given  to  him  by  govern- 
mental agencies  without  notice  that  such 
interpretations  were  in  conflict  with  rul- 
ings of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administra- 
tor or  were  claimed  to  be  erroneous. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  this  defense 
shall  apply  where  an  employer  had 
knowledge  of  conflicting  rules  and  chose 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  one  most 
favorable  to  him.  Certainly  It  is  clear 
that  an  employer  cannot  claim  reliance 
in  good  faith  when  legal  actions  contest- 
ing the  regulation,  interpretation,  or 
practice  were  threatened  or  pending 
when  the  act  or  omission  in  (luestion  took 
place. 


Okieafw  Qtf  Ceodl  Urfes  Patsaffc  ef 
Taft-WafBtr-Eneadcr  GeMral  Hoasiaf 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nuitoia 

Df  rsa  HOD8K  or  RSPRKSEIfTATTVIB 

Wednesday,  AprU  30,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  rtooluUon  of  the  City  Council  of  Chi- 
cago urging  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Qeneral  Housing  Act  introduced  in  the 
Senate  under  Joint  sponsorship  of  Sena- 
tors Tarr.  BLLorea.  and  WAom,  and  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Javitb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  city  of  Chicago  is 
the  second  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  largest  cities  In  the  world. 
Under  the  Impact  of  World  War  n  our 
population  has  expanded  beyond  all  com- 
prehension. Under  the  #ise  Democratic 
administration  of  the  last  15  years  the 
city's  finances  have  been  brought  to  a 
•otmd  basis;  we  have  a  clean,  honest, 
efllcient  city  government. 

But  we  do  have  a  critical  housing 
problem,  which  neither  jnlvate  enter- 
prise nor  the  city  of  Chicago  with  all 
the  willingness  In  the  world,  have  been 
able  to  solve. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Congress, 
which  was  filibustered  to  death  last  year 
by  the  Republican  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  can 
and  wiU  aid  in  the  sohiUon  of  that 
problem. 


It  is  nonsense  and  political  quadcery 
to  pretend  that  this  bill  is  sodallsUc  or 
will  hurt  free  enterprise. 

Actually,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  a&d  it 
ahould  be  enacted,  merely  helps  fi«e  m- 
terprise  to  be  free  and  to  eflectiTely  at- 
tack the  bafling  jM^blem  of  providing 
low-cost  housing,  which  Is  low-profit 
housing,  to  people  of  relatively  tow  In- 
comes. 

This  bill  is  to  help  peoi^  hdp  them- 
selves. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 


LUriUir   ADCVTB)  BT  THX  CWT  COVJICIL  OF 

THS  crrr  or  cricaoo  nrooasnra  waomsx- 
■umnsB-TAFT  onmAL  hoosiwo  sill  un> 
uauiMu  ROMFT  Bf  ACTsssirr  >T  TRX  cowoaMe 
Whereas  the  Wagner -Xllender-Taft  general 
housing  bill,  recently  relntrodtieed  kt  the 
Congress,    provldea   for   a   «n}<fli>d    »^»t<r<«^Qi 
housing  agency  and  a  coordinated  w»t«»»«i 
attack  on  the  bousing  problem  through  ade- 
quata  reaearcb,  active  local  planning  «  ub. 
eral   home-loan   plan,   the   constntotlon  of 
homes  for  low-,  medium-,  and  high-income 
famlllea  and  authn-lsea  aaalstance  to  locali- 
ties for  public  and  private  alum  clearance 
and  hotuilng  projecta:  and 

Whereas  the  dty  ootmcU  iMratofora  an 
November  IS.  1945.  endorsed  the  Wagner- 
Blender-Taft  general  housing  bill,  when  said 
bill  was  pending  before  the  last  Congreaa: 
and 

Whereas  said  Wagner-EIlender-Taft  gen- 
eral housing  bill  has  recently  been  reintro- 
duced and  Is  pending  before  the  present  Con- 
greas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesoloed,  That  the  City  Ootineil  of  the  City 
of  Chlcafro  hereby  endorses  and  supports  the 
Wagner-Kllender-Taft  general  housing  bill 
and  ur^es  Its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Con- 
greaa;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e 
directed  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
Chicago  and  to  the  Senators  from  Illinois, 
and  to  any  other  persons  who  may  be  help- 
ful in  effectuating  its  execution. 

Btats  or  Illinois, 

Countif  of  Cook.  ««; 
I.  Ludwlg  D.  Schreiber.  city  clerk  at  the  dty 
at  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
the  certain  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  Friday,  the  ttth  day  of  April 
A.  D.  1M7. 

Wltneas  my  hand  and  the  corporate  aeal  of 
the  said  dty  of  Chicago  this  a9th  day  of  April 
A.  D.  1947. 

Lxmwxo  D.  SCHixian. 

CUy  Clerk. 


PresentatioR  •£  Award  to  Seaator  Wafner 
hj  Sbcil  Sdwol  of  Sodal  Sbx^t* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  HTW  TOSK 
IN  THE  SBNATB  OF  THE  tJNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  May  2  ilegUUitvoe  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  17  in  the  city  of  Chicago  I  was 
very  highly  honored  by  having  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  Che  Right  Reverend 
Bernard  J.  Shell,  auxiliary  Mshop  of  that 
great  metropolis,  the  Pope  Leo  XUI 
award.     This  high  award  is  conferred 


annually  for  "outstanding  contribution 
to  Christian  social  education." 

I  think  it  U  significant  at  this  time, 
when  the  act  which  bears  my  name  Is 
the  subject  of  ao  mueh  criticism  and 
abuse,  that  Bishop  Shell  in  asking  me  to 
accept  the  award  referred  to  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act  as  aa  ^t^^wp^f  of 
what  he  characterized  as  an  "inestima- 
ble service  to  this  Nation  and  the  world." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  mcluded  in  the  Anxndix 
of  the  Rbomd  following  these  remarks 
the  citation  accompanying  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  award  and  my  speech  accept- 
ing it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao,  as  foUows: 


csTAnoH  AOooMrAWTnro  thz  ntaanrrAnow  or 
THx  LBo  zm  AWAn  or  skbl  school  or  ao- 

CUL  aiUUlSS  TO  SEKATOB  BOBIBT  T.  WAOma 

(Read  by  John  Yancey,  secretary -treasurer, 
Unitad  Ttanaport  Serrlce  Employeea  of 
America  (CIO) ) 

"Worthy  of  aU  pralaa  are  tboae  who,  under- 
standing  what  the  Umea  require,  have,  by 
▼arloua  enterprises  and  eBperlmenta,  en- 
deavored to  better  the  eotidltlacis  ot  the 
working  people  without  any  aaerlfloe  of  prin- 
elpte.  They  bare  taken  up  the  cauae  of 
the  worklngman.  and  have  striven  to  make 
both  families  and  individuals  better  off:  to 
Infuse  the  spirit  of  Jtutloe  Into  the  muttud 
relations  of  employers  and  employed;  to  keep 
before  tbe  eyes  of  both  classes  the  precepts 
of  duty  and  the  laws  of  the  Goapel." 

With  theae  words  of  the  great  pontiff  for 
whom  its  Leo  Xin  award  is  named.  Shell 
School  of  Social  Studlea  la  proud  to  salute 
the  fourth  winner  of  this  award,  the  Hon- 
orable ROBKST  F.  WAcma,  United  Statea  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  State.  It  is  eminently 
fitting  that  this  award,  given  annually  for 
outatanding  contribution  to  Christian  social 
education,  should  be  presented  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  whose  long  career  of 
aemce  and  sacrifice  haa  been  dedicated  to 
tbe  principles  enunciated  in  the  social  en- 
cydlcals  of  Leo  xm  and  his  succeason  to 
the  throne  of  Peter. 

Although  far  eclipsed  by  his  subse<iuent 
service  in  the  United  Statea  Senate,  it  is  ta 
his  investigation  of  the  abuaea  leading  to  tha 
Infamous  Triangle  Fire  in  1911  that  peittapa 
the  best  crystallization  of  tbe  tarUllant  life 
of  Senator  Wasnxs  Is  to  be  found.  When 
largely  dtie  to  his  efforts,  a  code  ot  labor  lawa 
protecting  the  Uvea  and  rlghta  ot  working 
people  in  New  York  was  passed,  the  principle 
that  a  people 'a  gevemmant  mtast  act  to  rem- 
edy tbe  ahortcomlngs  of  Individual  initiative 
whenever  the  oonunon  good  was  In  Jeopardy, 
received  new  vlndicatloa.  "Whenever  tbe 
general  intereat  ot  any  particular  daaa  auf- 
fers.  or  is  threatened  with,  evils  which  can 
in  no  other  way  be  met,  tbe  ptiblie  authority 
must  Btep  In  to  meet  them."  Leo  xm  bad 
written  in  1880. 

In  the  United  Statea  Senate.  Senator  Waa- 
mtM  haa  beoome  the  tofetaoKt  atrttaorlty  tn 
tile  field  ot  industrial  relations  and  hia  Labor 
Belations  Act,  which  became  a  law  In  1886,  la 
iQoday  such  an  epic  milestone  In  the  struggle 
of  worklngmen  to  organise  Into  labor  un- 
iona  for  their  mutual  benefit  that  tt  has  be- 
came known  as  the  magna  carta  of  labor. 
In  conferring  the  Leo  xm  award  tapon  Sen- 
ator WAoma.  we  of  Shell  School  of  Sodal 
Bttidies  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  concerted 
campaign  being  conducted  today  to  emaaeu- 
late  this  gnMt  law  whldi  has  stood  aa  a 
bulwark  in  the  defense  of  those  precioua 
rlghta  which  have  been  ao  deeply  tbs  cen- 
oera  of  the  sovereign  pontms. ' 
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III*    pMl 


•f  MM 

pr\>t«:tioa  «t  aM' 


M*   «•!! 
flUt«« 

A»t  Of  iMt.  vMali  laitUtMl  •  lout* 
Uum  ci*«ninr«  Mid  lo««r«at  houitaff 
•nd  «b«  Nation*]  HouaUli  Act  OC 
vhleh  fTMtty  *nUit«<l  th*  po««B  «( 
■cMMlnf  Admlntitrvttoa.    Bt  «M 
of  tbt  Hom*  Owm* 
which   affordi-d  p«o> 
t«etk|D  to  mllUona  o(  dlstrMMd  home  owner* 
many  years,  Seoator  WAOMxa  has  be«n 
«*g»>t'f«t  aeUTalj  (or  IcgtaUtion  to  protect  th« 
rlchti  of  minority  groufw.  Including  a  Fed- 
intllynchlng  bUl.  th*  abolition  at  tb« 
tax.  and   th*  escabUahment   of   a   pet- 
it ratr  Bmplormcnt  Practices  Commit - 


•ral 


hla  dMilcatlon  to  tbe  cause  of  working 
p*oplk  and  for  his  stlOaaa  devotion  to  the 
task  ( )t  r*oonstnictlng  tb*  social  order  In  the 
lataryt  ot  th*  common  good.  Shell  School 
ttttdl**  to  honored  to  present  its 
L*D  Xm  award   to  Senator 
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or  uwiTiD  vra-ras  asitaTo*  aoasar  r. 
BBjraaso    at    chicaoo,    nx.,    on 

IT,    t*4T,  tW   ACCSyTANCS  OF  TRS  POK 

sm  AWAia  or   nn  catholic  TotrrM 


friends,  the  very  title  of  the  Pope  Leo 

kward  endow*  It  with  a  grandeur  wbiah 

than  temporal;  with  a  sanctity  tbat 

It   Is.  therefore,  with  a  sense 

humility   that   I  accept   It     I  am 

to  the  very  depth  of  my  being  with 

for   your    generous   Judgment.      I 

thto   tribute   as   not   so   much   a 

of  honor  for  my  small  efforts  in  the 

3f  social  legislation  in  the  past,  as  a 

of  my  responsibility  for  the  work 

■emalns  to  be  done.     Indeed,  we  have 

jfigun  our  labor  to  Improve  the  condl- 

llfe  of  those  who  toll,  to  mitigate  the 

upon  them  of  economic  Instability. 

remove  the  causes  of  civil  conflict. 

are  midway  along  the  twentieth  cen- 

The   retroepect  of  the  past  decades 

centtiry  gives  cause  for  deep  concern. 

wan   of    world-wld*   magnitude    have 

d*«tb  and  suffering  to  untold  mil- 

d*Ta*tatlon  to  many  lands.    Today 

human*  ar*  grubbing  amid  rubble 

bar«*t  s—ntiato  of  life     RevoluUon 

l)9Uow*d  war.  taarlng  apart  th*  social 

of  many  naUoo*.    Great  power*  have 

and   ar*  dying.   l**rinv  disaster   and 

as  their  iegaete*. 

warfar*  has  anded  but  pacific  con- 
do  not  prevail.    Bach  day  brings  lU 
alght  lu  terrors.    8M- 
aatore  and  discovered  a 
force  that  can  b*  UMd  to  lift 
at    human    life    to   soaring    new 
m  «•  d*bas*  it  below  that  of  animal 
I,  If  not  to  deetroy  mankmd  antlreiy. 
.ty  tr«nbl**  at  th*  future. 

lor  the  prevatiiag  black 
flf  cyBtelaa  and  daepalr  is  not  bard  to 
The  dlTln*  BMsaage  of  the  Prince  of 
Is  being  drowned  out  by  the  clamor  ot 
matcrlaltotic  forces  Cause*  that 
mt  a  moral  appeal  to  th*  conscience  ot 
ar*  balng  ■atiMkng  on  the  altars 
and  power.  Tba  progress  of  phyai- 
has  been  accaapantod  oy  a  decay 
of  men  and  nations, 
human  decency.  Man 
nature,  but  he  tias  not  yet 


ICil  tary 


■•  u  lad**d  at  war 
hto  Ood  Mtf  kti  ow«  IBUMTUI  spirit, 
th*  thr«*lMM  of  a  mv  afa,  MManity  to 
wiU|  aMnUaf  ^tiM»lo«;  IWiUfcii  It 

«railo«  wlth«ui  whlth  aU  ol  It*  laboi* 
not  avail. 
IB  IMl  IMMT  of  ertoto  w«  turn  tur  gui 
•Mi  to  Nta  •t*mal  prineipi**  bC 
which  th*  Catholic  CharBH  j 
%*«*     IB  our 
our  MM  Bond^ 
In  It  aoBM  «tMMlB  Bf  iNp*  that 
th*  capalty  «b  ntpoiii  to 

tlOB*. 

TlMM*  wBo  hav*  labored  to  achlvv*  a 
ur*  of  aocial  Juatlc*  in  our  national 
can  find  Juat  caua*  for  hop*     In  th* 
y*ar*  (ar-rcachlng  lagtolatlon  ha*  be*n< 
aetad  to  •am*llarat*  th*  conditions  o>  tr 
th*  wag*  *ara*r«  of  th*  Nation  and  to  J 
cure  to  them  th*  b«nefita  to  which  thafj 
dignified  members   of   the   community. 
j«aUy  entltl*d. 

Rta  HoUne**  Pop*  L*o  Xm.  wbo*e  mc 
w*  revere  tonight,  enjoined  the  state  to 
teet    the   poor   and    helpless.     In   hU 
encyclical    on    the   Condition   of   Labor.] 
said: 

"Still,  when  there  Is  a  question  of  pr 
Ing  the  rights  of  Individuals,  the  poor 
helpless  have  a  claim  to  special  com 
tlon.    The  richer  population  have  many 
of  protecting  themselves  and  stand  li 
need  of  help  from  the  state;  tboee  who  | 
bedly  Off  hare  no  resources  of  their  01 
fall  back  upon  and  must  chiefly  rely 
th*  aaatotance  of  the  state.     And  It  to] 
thto  reason  that  wage  earners,  who  i^e 
doubtedly  among  the  weak  and  necessil 
should  be  specially  cared  for  and  prot 
by  the  commonwealth." 

Thla  prudent  and  holy  Pontiff,  wit 
vUlon  far  beyond  his  own  times,  recogi 
the  natural  right  of  worklngmen  to  or| 
for  themselves  associations  devoted  to 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labor. 
Indicated  the  need  for  the  regulation  of 
hours  of  emplojinent  that  men  might 
be  ground  down  with  excessive  toll, 
necessity  for  the  elimination  of  child 
occupied  his  sttentlon.  He  recognlzrd 
the  worker  required  aid  In  time  of 
tune,  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  and 
age. 

Leo  xni  was  a  champion  of  what  has  < 
to  be  knowB  as  the  living  wage  In 
own  incomparable  language,  he  said: 

"Ijet  It   be  granted   then   that  as   a 
workman    and   employer   should    make 
agreements,  and  in  particular  should 
agree  as  to  wagee;   nevertheless,  there 
dictate  of  nature  more  imperious  and 
ancient  than  any  bargain  between' man 
man.  that  the  remuneration  must  be  en< 
to  support  the  wage  earner  In  reasonable  1 
frtigal  ccmfort.    If,  through  necessity  or 
of  a  worse  evil,  the  workOMn  accepts 
conditiona  because  an  •■^tfoyer  or  coni 
tor  will  give  him  no  better  be  to  the 
of  force  and  Injuatlc*." 

Leo  xm  did  not  advocaU  th*  abollt 
th*  right  to  strike,  th*  right  to  cease 
labor  when  other   measure*  to  correct 
*quity  had  failed.    Hto  was  the  larger 
That  wis*  legtolaUon  t>e  framed  to  removal 
cauMa  of  conflict  between  employer  and 
plOT**  ao  that  th*  n*ed  for  suikes  would] 
art**. 

Many  of  the  social  objective*  envl 
Leo  XIII  have  been  achieved.  In  this  we  | 
take  satlafaction.  Pounded  as  those 
tlve*  ar*  oa  fdndamantal  prtnclplee  of 
tian  morality,  their  achievement  Is  proof  i 
we  are  atill  susceptible  to  moral  suasion.) 

But  in  thto  flald.  a*  in  ao  many  othi 
are  still  being  put  to  the  teet.  There 
warrant  for  smug  contentment. 

Million*  of  our  dtisens  who  stand  In 
of  the  benefits  of  social  security  have 
have  them  granted.    The  worker  haa  noBl 


cted  against  tba  «!• 
itona  that  have  in  th* 
iting  to  him.   Maaaur** 
itroui  aoBwqmacaa  to 

rOrtWM  BM«B- 

M*  only  tB  th*  early 
iH.    IB  a  lai4d  rich 
B  tUB«  or  UBpaiBUaiad 

kWo  Uiat  BB«OBt 

laBl*  IB  iBIfB  BBBkBBVB 

kl  Uk4  rBllgtoua  iBto). 

•coBooUe  and  poliucal 

ivi*  to  defy  th*  apirit  of 

ar*  but  a  t*«  ot  th* 

aetloa. 

s**  many  of  our  aortal 

Ifiah  fore**  hav*  **la*d 

tfuaton  to  Incrcaa*  their 

|at   th*  expense  of   th* 

guis*  of  oorr*ctlng  in* 

law.  th*y  atrlk*  at  tb* 

3t*ctlons  agalnat  social 

tic*  that  hav*  b««n  ao 

»ver  the  years.    Though 

wield  the  scalpel,  they 

[the  sledgehammer.     Oe- 

approved  remedy  for  a 

ilclan   doe*   not   resort 

lv*s  to  b*  d*lud*d  by 
rho  foresee  ruin  irnle** 
|once  again  shackled  and 
illdom.  then  the  small 
^Ing  In  the  vineyard  of 
rltber  and  die.  Rather 
I  inspiration  to  the  lofty 
^d  predicate  our  position 
Ity  which,  as  that  great 
^Ood  Hlnuelf  treau  with 

Ight   be  perceived   that 

istlce   were   both   corol- 

the  aame  fimdamental 

I  for  one  and  auppress  th* 

ifuslon.     In  this  twen- 

bave  pretended  to  split 

^ughfthey  could  achieve 

criflclng  human  liberty. 

re  they  have  produced. 

irn  at  the  feet  of  Pope 

raaliae  the  futUlty  of 

:over  that  social  jus- 
the  brotherhood  of  man 
God. 

to  realize  that  where 
social  Justice  cannot 
ce  of  liberty  is  t]rranny 
legation  of  Justice.  No. 
H  choose  between  them; 
:lal  Justice  are  one  and 
re  the  twin  faces  or  the 

to  be  relieved  of  want; 

idowed  us  with  capacity 

swing  abundance.  Why 

the  lot  of  the  average 

it  portion  of  many? 

ftlleved  of  drudgery;  and 
|j)rovided  the  power  and 
the   yoke  from  man- 

promptly  s«ddled  It  with 
jyment.  Pride  in  otir 
greater:  our  esteem  for 

rorker  became  a  lowly 
I  tare  whoee  desolate 
glorified  machine. 

that  the  Ood-glven  dtg> 
in  a  ferment  of  rebel- 

lian  round  the  globe  the 
lis  mechanical  Idolatry. 
le  and  not  the  machine 
lage  of  the  Divine, 
to  fear  this  renascence 

pt  unlee*  we  repress  it. 

ke  great  Encyclicals,  is  to 

:lal  justice  and  human 

us  rally— all  those  who 

sm  of  man  fit  for  candl- 
of  Ood. 
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HON.  JOHNL  RANKIN 


Of  vat  aom  or  •vnmNTAiivM 

Mr.  RAhTKIN.  Mr.  8p«Bker,  und«r 
teBVB  10  BXtBod  uy  rBmBrica  in  iht  Ric- 
OM,  I  indudB  Um  foUofWlnt  BrtiolB  from 
Um  intlewood  (OBltr>  Dttly  Newt  of 
AiMrll  14.  IMT: 

Wk.  nn  Pionji.  Warn  Otm  UMmram 

RssToako 

To  tAe  Kighti«th  Congress: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congresa,  the  vote  which 
elected  you  last  November  was  an  explicit 
protest  against  interference  with  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  afralrs  of  the  Anaerlcan  peopla 

That  vote  was  the  Inststent — not-to-be- 
diaregarded^-call  for  you.  the  supreme  law- 
making body  of  thto  Nation,  to  curb  tisurped 
powers  of  Irrespoosible  and  lawless  men 
which,  uiuestrained.  will  destroy  ua. 

Tlieee  recurring  obstructions  to  our  get- 
ting the  necessaries  of  life — Industry-wide 
strikes  in  communications  and  transporta- 
tion, coal  and  other  fuels,  power  and  light, 
and  other  basic  sources  of  supplies,  include 
Ing  food— are  abases  and  excesses  not  longer 
to  be  borne. 

Why  should  Americans  constantly  be  made 
to  fear  that  our  cities,  factories,  farms,  and 
homes  will  be  plunged  Into  darkness? 

Why  must  we  be  continually  in  dread  of 
shortages  and  famines  In  a  land  of  plenty? 

The  Congress  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
most  of  the  socio-economic  ills  now  affiict- 
Ing  us  spring  from  three  groups  who  Jeer  at 
oonsututed  authority. 

These  public  enemies  are: 

1.  Tlie  politico-economic  de  facto  dicta- 
torship of  Irreqwnslble  and  insolent  labor 
union  bosses  who,  too  long,  have  been  exempt 
from  laws  to  which  the  rest  of  us  must  con- 
form. 

a.  The  vast  nonelective.  aelf-perpetuatlng 
biu-eaucracy  of  the  essence  of  totalitarian- 
ism— carpetbaggers — impudently  domineer- 
ing over  us.  mocking  the  dignity  and  con* 
stltutlonal  prerogaUves  of  the  Congress. 

3.  The  Communists,  taking  orders  from 
the  Kremlin,  vlth  avowed  purpose  to  over- 
throw by  violence  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  conquer  America  as  another  vassal 
province  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Standing  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  BUI 
of  Bights — "to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances" — we.  the  people, 
make  known  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  our 
wants. 

We  want  you  to  return  to  us  our  historic 
Oorernment  of  organic  law — eo  that  we  may 
regain  cur  vanishing  liberties. 

We  want  aU  the  people— the  working  peo- 
ple, the  business  and  professional  people, 
the  farmers  and  the  housewives,  our  children 
and  our  children's  children — to  have  all  the 
safeguards  and  freedoms  promised  by  our 
Constitution. 

1 
We  petltton  you  to  enact  legislation  that 

WUl— 

Outlaw  closed  shop.  In  all  its  variations  of 
honeyed  aliases.  Closed  shop  U  the  spawn- 
ing bed  of  tmloniaed  rackets  and  thuggery, 
extortion,  and  bribery.  Without  doeed  ^op, 
unloneerlng  exploiters  of  the  worklngman 
could  not  set  up  and  maintain  job  monopo- 
lies denying  the  right  to  work  to  cltisens 
who  ref\ise  to  pay  tribute.  No  American 
should  have  to  split  his  pay  check  with  any- 
one to  "buy"  his  constitutional  right  to  hold 
a  Job.  Slavery  was  supposed  .0  have  been 
abolished  84  years  ago. 

Outlaw  hot  cargo,  secondary  boycott.  Ind 
•econdary  picketing  as  criminal  conspiracies; 


declaring  t%  b  IMony  to  hte«ar  or  pr«VMit 
by  any  form  of  coercion  and  fore*  d*livart«a 
ot  matarialt.  supplies.  marchandlBi,  or  aarr- 
tea*  %B  any  p*r«m  dt  aatabMaUbaBl  cob* 
dueung  lawful  builnaai. 

OuUbb  JurladlBtlBBBl.  ortanliBUoBal.  and 
•rnpAttMie  atrtkaa;  wttttul  alo«««B«rna  of 
produetton;  lnduatry««Ma  coll*cUv*  bar* 
t«lnttig.  out  ot  which  oom*  thooa  violoua 
**nBM*r  BonWBota*  ihBl  ^  NaUon.wM* 
•aaMiUal  InduMrlta  wtolly  te  Ih*  power  ot 
on*  man— *xamp)*:  Coal  and  JohnL.  Uwi*. 

FarbM  OovBnuMBt  am^oyoaa,  BBjrwlMr*. 
In  any  olaaaiaoatlon.  to  go  on  atrika. 

Rapaal  that  portton  of  tha  Clayton  A«t 
giving  pr*fcr*ntlal  poaiUon  to  labor  union* 
ovar  other  associated  cttlxena  by  permitting 
unionised  monopolte*  in  restraint  of  trade; 
amend  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  apply 
to  unions  as  wtil  as  to  business;  repeal  the 
Morrls-LaOuardla  Act  exempting  unions 
from   oourt    injunctions. 

Bevamp  the  Wagner  Act  (in  Ueu  of  repeal) 
so  as  to  equalise  respoiulbility  and  rights  of 
labor  and  management:  hcdd  anions  legally 
and  financially  responsible  for  contracts; 
make  reality  Instead  of  farce  of  employees' 
rights  to  bargain  "through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing." 

And  so  protect  us  from  predatory  labor 
unionism  and  Its  agents  that  every  person 
may  go  about  hto  or  her  towful  pursuits 
without  molestation — ^free  of  fear  of  lntlinl> 
datlon.  coercion,  force,  or  reprisals. 

a 

We  want  to  get  th*  doren  hoof  of  bu- 
reaucracy off  oar  neck. 

We  want  you  to  slash  appropriations  on 
which  useless  bureaucrats  suckle.  Stop  all 
wastes  in  Government.  Balance  the  budget. 
Make  .progressive  reduction  in  Federal  debt. 
Cut  oppressive  taxation  to  the  bone.  It  to 
a  stupid  or  corrupt  government  that  destroys 
the  vslue  of  the  people's  money.  Stop 
deficit  financing  and  get  btuA  to  the  ways 
of  common  honesty. 

Take  the  Government  out  of  business  in 
subsidized  tax-exempt  competition  with  Its 
own  taxpaylng  cltlaens. 

Encourage  and  protect  the  free-enterprise 
system,  which  built  this  country  from  13 
weak  colonies  into  the  greatest  nation  of  all 
time,  and  which  rtlU  la  the  only  mechanism 
that  can  produce  more  men  with  courage 
and  vision  who  can  create  pay  checks,  more 
pay  checks,  bigger  pay  checks. 

m 

We  want  conuntmism  stamped  out  In 
America. 

We  want  all  alien  Reds  deported.  We  want 
all  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and  other 
subversives  weeded  out  of  Government  posi- 
tions, both  high  and  low.  We  want  Com- 
munists barred  from  running  for  or  holding 
any  public  office  of  any  kind,  infiltrating  Into 
labor-union  officialdom,  spreading  their  pois- 
onous propaganda  in  our  schools  and  through 
the  medium  of  moving  pictures. 

We  also  want  this  Eightieth  Congress  to 
abolish  the  despotism  of  big  government, 
big  unionism,  big  business.  Again  make 
every  person  eqnal  before  the  law.  In  fact  as 
well  as  theory.  Keep  the  doors  of  free  op- 
pcntunity  open  to  every  boy  and  girl,  whether 
bom  in  hovel  or  mansion. 

That  Is  part  of  otir  Constitution  and  BIQ 
of  Rights. 

That  is  America. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  quit  mtim- 
bling  and  bumbling.  Get  down  to  brass 
tacks;  nuitters  of  immediate  practical  im- 
portance. Bltmtly — less  meaningless  talk, 
more  meaningful  action. 

The  American  people — and.  for  that  nut- 
ter, all  the  world — know  that  ova  country 
is  m  Jeopardy,  partly  as  a  result  of  your  vacil- 
lation and  Inertia. 

Wake  up.  and  get  to  work. 

The  hour  to  late:  later,  maybe,  than  you 
think.  If  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 


fully  tBWBiB*  tta  oonstituttoBal  dutlea  bbB 
iBaponalbluu**. 

Q«nU*man  ot  tha  Oonirom;  Tou  ar*  tho 
truateea  of  Amerloan  Uberty,  th*  guardiaito 
«f  AfliartoBB  proaiMrtty,  Aa  you  faoa  Wmb* 
iBiponalBimiaa.  ae%  upoB  what  yt)u  know  %b 
%B  itfht.  Boi  upoB  pomioa  *«p*dtww*. 
■nr  B*Br  in  mind  Umm  tho  QBltod  ttataa  h 
th*  laat  iraat  eitaiial  ot  b  ttm  ptaplt  Bsy* 


LifialBM  far  AoMrloa. 

Do  thla,  BBd  y«B  wui  koap  faith  with  bbp 
fOB&dlBc  tBthBN  BBd  faMffBtloaB  of  Amar* 
leana  y*t  unborn. 

W*.  th*  p*opl*.  truat  you.  Do  not  tell  bb. 
AeapeetfuUy, 


Aaen^flMVI  bI  Fc^ctbI-AM  Ifigliway  Ad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BROPHY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESBNTATIVaB 

Fridav.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  BROPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1944  authorized 
the  apportionment  ot  certain  funds  to 
the  various  States  for  each  of  the  first 
three  successive  postwar  fiscal  years  for 
Federal-aid  highways,  for  FederaT-aid 
secondary  roads,  and  for  projects  on  the 
Pederal-aid  highway  system  In  urban 
areas. 

Section  4  (d)  of  said  act  provides  that 
any  sum  so  apportioned  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  such  State  for  only  1 
year  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  It  is  apportioned,  and  that  any 
sum  so  apportioned  that  remains  \mex- 
pended  at  the  end  of  such  period  shall 
lapse. 

The  aforesaid  provisions  of  section  4 
(d)  of  this  act  will  operate  to  cause  each 
State  to  lose  any  portion  of  such  funds 
apportioned  to  it  for  Che  first  postwar 
fiscal  year  that  may  not  be  expended  by 
June  30.  1947;  for  the  second  postwar 
fiscal  year  not  expended  by  June  30. 1948; 
and  for  the  third  postwar  fiscal  year  not 
expended  by  June  30.  1949. 

The  elements  of  inflation  and  the  acute 
shortages  of  labor  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel, materials,  and  equipment  that 
are  known  to  exist  will  make  It  impossible 
to  have  these  funds  expended  within  the 
time  now  prescribed  by  said  act. 

llie  bill  submitted  extends  the  periods 
of  availability  of  such  funds  for  one  addi- 
tional year  after  June  30  of  each  of  the 
years  1947. 1948,  and  1949.  I  refer  to  bin 
H.  R.  3264. 


IntanatioBBl  Trade  OrfanizatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNUSTLVAWU 

nr  THX  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Friday,  May  2.  1947 

Mr.     EBERHARTER.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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R»iou.  I  Include  the  foUoving  editorial 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
14.  1M7: 

vatu  vAnevAss 


Fair  Ptaj  •■  PalcstiDC 


TIM 


IS 


(1) 


of  vm  knov  wbat  tbom  l«tt«r* 
for.  1 1X>— what  do  Ui«7  mmal  8ue- 
for  UM  IS.  M  Boat  of  tts  think,  aynoo- 
vltb  peact  Bow  many  can  flv«  a 
(or  ITO  •uccewT 
T^MM  quMtlonx  ar*  mort  than  rbatortcal. 
United  Natlona'  contribution  to  paaca 
ba  graat.  bacauaa  popular  aupport  ot  tba 
r  la  graat.  Tha  ITO — Intamatlonal  Trada 
hava  to  maka  Ita  contrlo 
without  auch  popular  aupport.  Tha 
ra  which  alma  to  aat  up  an  ITO  haa 
ifranad  at  Oanara  with  naxt  to  nona  ot 
fanfare  of  tba  San  Fraoclaco  Oonferenca. 
■  at  tba  alma  at  tba  two  organlaatlona  ara 
aim  lar.  Tbair  mathoda  ara  ralatad.  Thalr 
ulUnata  r«as«raaa  ara  tdanttcal.  aima. 
malboda.  raaoureaa.  all  ara  dcpanOant  on 
put  lie  underatandlng. 
liUatment  of  popular  tnteraat  la  th"  UM 
ralatlraly  aaxy.  Tha  UN.  for  tha  moat 
parf  u  tba  dlract  and  vlalbla.  aomatlBM  9ae- 
■pproach. 

)  ITO — and  thla  la  aaaumlng  that  tba 
ig  at  0«neva  gat  tha 
agr^emaats  aaatfad  to  und«r-ptn  an  tntaraa- 
tioi  al  trada  agancy— tba  ITO  will  tackla  the 
cam  aa  of  war  bafora  thay  gat  raaUy  Intar- 
•atl  ig  to  many  of  ua.  It  will.  Ilka  a  van- 
gOB  4.  go  out  to  BMtt  tbam  wbtia  thay  ara 
goUara-aad-poimtfB.  franca-and-ilra 
It  will  aeak  tham  out  wbaro  tbay  may 
I  Mdan  behind  aica  ot  aecaptaaeaa.  bUU 
ot  I  bdlag.  and  tha  tangle  that  thaaa  maka 
rltl  import  quotas,  tarioa.  and  ao  forth. 
Tpa  atma  ot  tha  Oaoera  Coofaranca  ara 
(It  To  write  a  charter  for  the  ITO 
To  arrtva  at  trada  agraamanta  tying  tba 
ibw  aatlona  tato  many-atded  trada  rala> 
with  oea 

otaMrlfaU 

l^MT*  vUl  U 

play     Ilka  eoa« 

lavala  at  whleb 

■up^y  ottMr  eouaUMa  wttb 

Ipvwiueta. 

MUart  alM  baiag  #»pwriMI»  femy* 
vtti  apply  aapaeially  la  Um  Oat«Ml 
a  gradUor  nation  Par  HMflac  MM 
mm\  ba  balancad  la  a  vay  %a  fettp 
rtag  all  around.  It  U  aaaeittlal 
itry  aball  auddanly  find  itsaU 
iMa  10  oMalA  MMfe  la  whatavar  aattaaal 
It  MMik 
TlOa  ralatkm  of  fooii  aad  aKmaya  la  for> 
makaa  tha  Oeaava  confaranca  a 
to  tha  famous  Bratton  Wooda 
ot  IH4.  In  that  year  tba  World 
aad  tba  Monatary  Fund  were  daalgaad. 
tba  ITO  wnatgaa  it  wiu  have  to  opar- 
ta  eloaa  sooysf  ttua  vltb  tbaaa  two 
m  eratfit  aganslsi.  AU  tbraa  will,  ot 
lU  together  undar  tbalr  young 
tha  United  NatloBa. 
T%ia  tla-ln  between  the  UN  and  the  ITO 
kttae  the  Uaportanoe  ot  the  trade 
IB  the  bualnaaa  ot  keeping  peace. 
Ifaajy  people,  to  be  atira.  do  not  have  Ume 
to  frappla  with  expert  axplanaUona  at  the 
faia  tern  of  trade  to  paaee.  and  of  trade  re< 
•triitlaa  to  war  But  tbay  ftod  themaalTaa 
anli  itad  to  aupport  mmmmle  as  wall  aa  po- 
IIIIB  U  eooparatloB  aa  tba  VH  and  eonneeted 
aps  elea  mora  Into  the  ttaM  ot  world  trade. 
Al  I  aaa  understand  the  UN  aa  a  world  af- 
to  beat  war  to  the  punch  if  it  thraataoa 
iBfinomle  agaoclaa  like  the  ITO  rapra- 
a  world  aOtart  to  create  tba  poalUva  otm- 
ot  peace  in  which  tha  war  menaea  «aa 
stroog  enough  to  lift  its 


ata 


ua. 
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XXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


ow  mw 
DC  TBI  BOUSI  OP  RKPRCSSNTAI 

mdaw.  Mat  2.  1H7 

Mr  KT.ETN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under] 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
include  the  following  article  from 
April  30.  1947: 

FAa  VLAT  OM  MLasmra — boWt  thi 
jawa  TO  ' 

If  you  don't  want  to  go  wholly  her 
trying  to  make  aenae  out  of  the  bei 
UN  debate  on  Paleatlne.  you  have  to 
fast  to  a  ntunbar  of  guldlng-llnea 
prlndplaa.    Bare  ara  aeTcral  of  them: 

Dcmt  dlacouat  the  tenacity  of  the 
la  holdlag  oo  to  their  power  in  Pal« 
To  be  sure.  Cadog&n  haa  be«n  very  mt 
the  defenalve  In  the  UN  debate.    He 
to  parry   the   Indlan-Arab-Ruaslan 
(or  a  guarantee  that  Brtuin  will  ac 
UM  reeaasaMDdatlona  In  the  end 
alao  liatf  to  aaeet  the  clamor  of  Arab 
man  Jamall  for  an  immediate  and 
Brltlah    mandate   and   for   an    lnde| 
Paleetlne — I.  e.  under  Arab  rule. 

NeTerthelcaa  tba  UN  aaeakm  la  not 
dlataateful   to  tba  Brltlah.     The   l< 
BeTln  ■  to  start  with,  and  In  one  sense 
ylald  returns  to  the  Brltlah.    Per  up 
tha  laaue  baa  been  between  the  Brit 
the  Jawa— a  straight  laaue  of  wbetl 
Brltlah  would  live  up  to  their  hlatorle , 
laaa  and  to  tbalr  mandau.    But  now 
UN  tba  lasua  baa  baaa  abiftad  to  one 
tba  Jawa  and  the  Araba.  which  U  Juat 
tba  Brltlah  want  It     Thay  can  now 

•onplai  and 
or  Palaatlna 
atubbom  tha  Jawa  ara.  how  da 
prcMpaet  of  aa  Arab-Buaalan  alUai 
a  policy  of  appaaalng  tha 
cofiMitad  on  waa  th«t  tha 
OH  abdv  mtmUt  w  bawUdar  Aroartc 
ao  ftigbtaa  tbom  witb  tba  specter  of 
power  that  tbay  would  surrvndar 
judgmaat. 

Dont  pay  too  much  attaatloo  to 
paraat  boatitity  batwaan  tba  Araba 
Brtttab.    Both  of  tba«  know  perfect 
tbat  Ua  raal  target  «f  boib  Is  the 
hooaalaad   In   Paleatlne.   tha  prai 
further  Jawlab  lasmlgratkm.   the 
ot  ptaaaat  Jwrlab  itraagtb     Tba  Ari 
bata  tba  Brltlab   (ao  aawtiat  of  a| 
mant  will  attfle  that  haU).  and  tha 
do  fear  the  Araba:  but  neither  of  tt 
garda  tha  other  as  the  real  ofaatacle 
Middle  Baet  plana.     Up  to  now  the 
bava  borne  the  brunt  of  the  atUck 
the  tTN  aaaalon  abai^aa   thla 
that  in  the  UN  tba  Arab  sUt 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  aama 

Dent  be  mlaled  by  the  loud  Arab 
majority   rule  and  aalf-datermlnatic 
democracy   in   PaleaUna.     It    la   ct 
listen    to   talk    about    democracy 
Arab  laadara  like  the  IfufU  of  Jeruaals 
wara  tba  doaaat  aupportera  of  BiUar. 
tnteraatlng   to   gat  aaawaaaaa   that 
rlghu    wUl    be    rsapsBtsd    ftam    men  ^ 
helped   Bltler   plot  the  maaa-exterr 
of  8.000.000  Buropaan  Jawa.    The  fact 
a  Jew  haa  aa  Uttle  chanee  of 
tba  Arab  aUtaa  aa  he  ever  had  In 
and  hia  chancea  for  life  Itaalf  dec 
oa  bow  Car  tba  Araba  dare  go. 

la  thla  eoaaactlon  It  la  doubly  int 
to  note  tba  new  line  of  tha  Amattcaa 


le  laaue.  The  current 
an  la  that  the  Jewa  have 
It  the  British  Imperlallata 
>llsh  now  to  rely  on  the 
Ita.  What  then  should 
lemselvea  to  tha  honor, 
:y  of  the  Arab  masses 
tb  autea— that  U.  the 
ie  desperadoea  of  the  Arab 

latest  of  the  aorry  record 
rl5ta  and  turns  made  by 

the  Intereats  of  Russian 

loollsh  to  believe  that  the 

rabs  can  strike  up  any- 

temporary  alliance.    The 

leaders   fear   communlam 

Vatican  doea,  far  more 

It  leadera.    The  Moalema 

feudalism,  and  whatever 

it  Russia  It  4s  an  enemy 

Buaalana  will  try  to 

ipon  against  Britain 

le  Araba  will  try  to  use  the 

•n   Britain  and   America. 

won';  last  long — but  It 

to  frighten  the  gullible 

arms  of  the  Bevln-Muftl 

{b  to  snuff  out  any  hope 

Palestine  Jewa. 

re   there  of  Insuring  fair 

the  American  Oovern- 

public  opinion  remain 

I  on  several  crucial  propo> 

of  the  UN  is  not  to  thrtm 
lb  wolves,  but  to  Und  a 

both. 

at  Interest — Including 
like — should  be  excluded 
the  UN  Inquiry  Com- 

»mhly  Itaelf  tba  Jewlah 

i»  chance  to  take  part  in 

|the  unanawared  and  reck- 

le  Araba  and  their  alUea. 

aqulry  Is  decided  upon. 

tment   commit    itself   to 

of  the  decision.    ObvU 

maaa  tbat  tha  BrttMi 

uaa  Oadegan's   praciovi 

'  blood  and  traaaura  earry^ 

The  Jawa  have  bad 

I  rule  by  barbed  wire  and 

the  world     But  If  tha 

up  to  the  UN  Inquiry. 

fmembera  can  take  on  tha 

that  the  aolutloa  staya 

Rusalaiui   thamaalvaaf    I 

la  Ruaalan  pcaltlon  for 

Idaraatimate  Ita  cynicism: 

Ita  chancea  of   success. 

UN  debate  on  Paleatlna 

insistently  backed  up  tha 

lys   he   Is  backing  them 

I,  and  reeerree  the  quea- 

Whlch  Is  to  say:  Tha 

Ing   out   to  tha   Araba   a 

I  help  them,  both  against 

Inst  the  Jews,  but  sre 

will  not  sell  their  help 

hard  to  blame  the  Bus- 
have  been  ruthleas  and 

iry  weapon  against  them, 
have  their  Truman  doc- 
are  hitting  back,  and 
tea  the  form  of  cauaing 
poeslble  for  BrltUh  and 
in  the  Middle  3aat.  If 
means  helping  to  cniMl 

M  Jewa.  that  la  Juat 


lutlon  which  will 
I  a  partition  Into  a  Jewlah 
scb  of  them  ret 
each  of  thi 
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to  respect  the  minonty  rlghta  of  the  other 
group 

Actually  the  argument  about  the  preaent 
Arab  majortty  In  Palestine  Is  a  hollow  one: 
the  British  mandate  waa  aet  up  for  tha  ez- 
presa  purpose  of  helping  the  Jewa  create  a 
homeland  which  would  eventually  become 
a  state,  and  of  admitting  enough  Immigra- 
tion so  that  they  would  become  a  majortty. 
But  by  now  their  hope  seems  Idealistic:  It 
has  been  shattered  by  the  Brttlsh  white  paper, 
and  by  Arab-Jewlah  blttemeaa. 

What  remains  now  is  partition  as  a  work- 
ing solution.  This  would  mean  that  in  tha 
Jewish  state  there  would  be  an  overwhelm- 
in?  msjorlty  of  Jews,  and  in  the  Arab  state 
an  o^-erwhelmlng  majortty  of  Araba.  It 
would  mean  that  each  could  determine  its 
own  immigration  policies  and  carve  out  ita 
own  destinies.  To  compel  each  of  theae 
Etatea  to  respect  the  rtgbta  of  the  minority 
groupa,  and  to  keep  both  at  peace  the  UN 
would  have  to  continue  supervision  with  the 
weapons  of  Inspection,  publicity,  and  (if  re- 
quired) foroa. 

Maxr 


War  Exdse  Taxei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BROPHY 

or  WTSCONSIl* 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  RXPRXBBNTATITXS 
rriday.  Maw  2.  i947 

Mr.  BROPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  AprU  29. 
1M7,  I  introduced  a  biU.  H.  R.  3248.  to 
discontinue  in  effect  tha  war  excise  tax 
of  10  percent  on  electric,  gas.  or  oil  ap- 
pUancea  of  the  type  used  for  cooking, 
wannlnf ,  or  keeping  warm  food  or  bever- 
ag«i  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
Impoitd  by  Um  Rtvonua  Act  of  1941. 

Tha  axobt  Ux  on  Um  lUras  aUminated 
by  this  antndmant  was  Imposed  prt* 
roarlly  to  ractrlot  consumpUoo  ol  aiMa- 
ttal  maUilali  nM<l«d  for  naUonal  de- 
fens*.  The  need  for  such  restriction  no 
longer  exists. 

Tha  pnpant  tax  schedule  U  discrimi- 
natory because  it  places  a  tax  on  oertaln 
household  appllanoee  while  exempting 
others  Imt  essantlaL  For  example,  floor 
coverings  and  furniture  may  be  pur- 
chased tax  free.  LUcewlse,  washing  ma- 
chines were  never  subject  to  the  excise 
tax.  and  vacuum  cleaners  which  origi- 
nally bore  a  10-percent  tax  were  removed 
by  nn  amendment  in  1943.  Yet,  the 
cooking  range  or  stove  which  a  return- 
ing veteran  must  have  for  his  family's 
health  are  subject  to  the  10-percent  tax. 
It  seems  Illogical  to  tax  a  veteran  10  per- 
cent on  the  purchase  of  a  necessary 
cooking  stove  at  a  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  reducing  the  cost  of  his  bous- 
ing through  subsidies. 

The  excise  tax  on  stoves  is  not  borne 
by  the  manufacturer  but  is  passed  on 
to  the  buyer.  It  Is  a  tax  which  bears 
hardest  on  the  low-income  groups. 

Cooking  stoves  are  essential  home  ap- 
pliances, absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  entire  population.  They 
are  not  luxuries  and  should  not  be  classed 
for  tax  purposes  with  such  luxury  items 
as  Jawelry,  furs,  and  amusements.    On 


the  range  three  meals  a  day  are  cooked, 
and  It  is  used  even  more  frequently  when 
there  are  babies  or  invalids  in  the  family. 


Development  of  Waterways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ossooM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ia  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appreci- 
ate the  invitation  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  problems  facing  our  Nation  having 
to  do  with  the  development  and  use  of  our 
national  waterways.  The  United  States  is 
particulsrly  blessed  with  an  sbundance  of 
natural  resources.  The  value  of  our  great 
depoBlta  of  coai.  oil,  and  minerals  Is  Impos- 
sible to  estimate.  We  do  Icr.ow,  bowe^. 
that  these  enormous  deposits  of  ooal  and  oil 
are  not  Inexhaustible,  and  the  inroads  we 
havt  made  upon  them  durtng  the  war  years 
have  given  us  much  concern  as  to  adequate 
supplies  of  theae  essentials  of  modem  clvUl- 
satlon  in  the  centurtea  ahead.  However, 
among  our  great  natural  asaata,  our  rtvara 
and  other  water  reeourcea  are  practically  in- 
exhaustible  under  proper  controls  for  preaer- 
vatlon  and  uaa.  We  in  the  Weat  appreciate, 
parhapa.  okara  than  Othara.  the  great  value  of 
our  water  resoureas.  Without  tham  much 
of  tha  Weat  wotUd  atUl  be  a  barren  waste. 
The  enormous  pool  of  hydroalaetrlo  power 
loekad  up  in  the  graat  waterway*  oC  the 
WMt  ti  an  taaahauittbla  aupply  oC  eBargy  to 
Mka  tha  plaea  oT  eoal  and  oU.  Vortuaataly. 
in  tiM  ttevetopMeat  ot  thaaa  graat  walarwaya 
for  reelaoMitloa,  navigation.  Aeod  control* 
machaaloal  and  industrial  uaaa,  w*.  at  tlM 
aama  time,  maka  avaUabU  this  Invaluabl* 
power  laaouiee.  Many  do  not  rcallaa  tbat 
approKloaataly  half  of  the  potential  hydro- 
alaetrtc  power  la  tha  TThltad  States  Is  ooa- 
talaad  la  tha  Oolttmbla  Slvar  and  Ita  trtba* 
tarias. 

I  h<M  tha  view  that  while  wa  should,  aa  a 
nation,  exercise  economy  in  the  ooat  of  gov- 
ammaat,  wa  ahould  not  overlook  tha  fact  that 
it  la  falaa  economy  not  to  develop  and  put 
into  full  use  the  water  raaoureaa  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  was  by  reason  of  our  fore- 
sight in  the  development  of  these  graat 
projects  that  we  were  able  to  carry  the  late 
war  to  a  auocasaful  conclusion  and.  at  the 
same  time,  supply  much  of  the  food  and  war 
materials  needed  by  our  allies  In  that  great 
contest.  I  sincerely  hope  that  In  our  en- 
thusiasm for  economy,  the  ending  of  deficit 
^Mnding,  and  balancing  the  national  budget, 
wa  will  not  (all  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  development  of  our  great  rivers  and 
harbors  projects  which  are  Uie  backbone  of 
otir  economy,  and  which  are  only  Investments 
In  worth-while  enterprises  which  return  to 
the  Federal  Government,  manyfold,  the 
funds  Invested.  It  would  be  a  serious 
take  for  our  Oovemment  not  to 
the  opportunity  to  make  full  use 
great  resources  which  a  divine  ore 
has  bestowed  upon  vu.  ^aLhr^  dj 

As  a  member  of  the  P^4^^[^itn«l 

mittee.  I  am  also  acquaihuKi  ^tn,  anc 

rectly  Interested  in.  floO'WgWol  and  related 

rlver-basln  develo|imaBl)i9aaidMttnaa4a)iSlc 

.wV7i9Jaw  iS7liI  lqql?a!ssiK  •xU 

.ojIuffllJa  raaig  lo  n»»d  aad  ai»  xaaxl9 
..•i    t»JlaJ    U3a»:itiaoiih'Mi    to    iUwoig 


works  m  gan««l.  I  waa  brought  up  on  tha 
banka  of  the  Columbia  River  end  liava 
watched  the  continuing  development  of  tlMt 
graat  river  and  its  trlbutarlea  for  naviga- 
tion, power,  flood  oontrol,  azul  irrigatloo.  X 
impoaa  upon  your  indulgence  to  outline,  aa 
far  as  my  time  will  permit,  aomc  of  the  major 
deveiopmenta  which  come  under  the  jurladlc- 
tlon  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivera  and  Har- 
bora,  of  which  I  have  tha  privilege  to  be 
chairman: 

Boif  incvnxa  and  obahb  ooulci 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  is  one  of 
tremendous  scope.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
major  prcjecU,  the  first  two  of  the  s<'rle8 
to  be  completed  being  the  Bonneville  Dam. 
btxilt  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  constructed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  These  two  great  dams 
played  Important  roles  In  helping  this  coun- 
try and  her  aUiea  to  win  tba  war.  Power 
from  them  welded  our  ships,  helped  perform 
chemical  and  metallurgical  miraclea,  and 
contributed  to  tlie  creation  of  the  literally 
world-ahaiong  atomic  bomb.  The  Bonnevllla 
Dam.  with  Ita  ahlp  lock,  haa  made  poaalbla 
the  navigation  of  ocean-going  vessels  aa  far 
Inland  as  The  Dalles.  Gigantic  and  benefi- 
cial as  each  of  theae  dama  la.  tbey  are  but  tha 
beginning  of  a  long-range  program  of  devel- 
opment. And  although  their  worth  haa  al- 
ready bean  fuUy  demooatrated.  they  ara  not 
nearly  sufBcient  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
neada  at  tha  Pacme  Northwaat.  Bonnevilla'a 
Installation  of  half  a  milUoo  kilowatu  rep- 
resents about  one-fifth  of  the  toui  praaant 
production  capacity  m  the  Waahlngtoo-Ora- 
gon  area.  Eventually  tha  entire  Columbia 
River  system  muat  be  hamesaad  if  oomplata 
beneficial  water  utuisatlon  and  control 
throughout  the  baaia  la  to  ba  achieved.  It 
Is  mtaraating  to  nou  that  tha  Bonnevma 
Dam  haa  not  baaa  datrUaantal  to  tha  mlgra« 
tiona  at  tha  Ooltnahla  Rlvar  aalmoo-aid  flah. 
On  tha  contrary,  tha  ash  count  last  year 
showa  that  BMira  Chinook  aalmoa 
ahova  BoaaavlUa  thaa  during  aay 
year  sIbm  oouatlng  ssartad  la  iMg  with  the 
single  aicaptlon  of  1941.  Caaapariaon  tt  tka 
spring  run  ot  IMC  ahowad  11  paroant  man 
fish  than  la  IMS.  ordinarily  oonaldarad  aa 
the  parent  stoek  for  the  itM  run,  I  am  told 
that  the  txperlene*  at  Boanevtllt  points  to 
the  eonelusloa  that  daiM  whieh  dr«wa  out 
iwlft  turtmtent  rapids  are  helpful  to  ml* 
grattag  adtut  fUh.  ^Tha  fact  Is  that  before 
tha  eoastruotloa  of  Bonnevllla  Dam.  tt  took 
salmon  runs  appearing  at  Bradford  Island— 
alt*  of  Bonneville  Dam— about  I  week  to 
reach  Tha  Dalles,  whereas  at  the  preaent  time 
tt  takea  only  about  half  of  this  time  for  them 
to  reach  The  Dallaa  from  the  time  they  ap- 
pear at  Bonnevllla  Dam. 

MltaBT 

T%a  next  step— and  actual  construction 
haa  now  been  started — ia  the  McKary  Dam 
project  at  Umatilla,  Orag..  about  290  mllas 
from  tha  ocean.  It  ia  imperative  that  work 
on  thla  multipla-purpoaa  project  ba  carried 
along  at  a  ateady  and  substantial  rate  to  an 
early  completion,  for,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  coordinated  program  of  development  of 
the  Columbia  Basin,  the  UcNary  Dam  is  vital 
to  the  growth  of  this  vast  region.  And  its 
early  completion  is  essential  If  the  power, 
navigation,  and  irrigation  requiremeata  at 
the  section  are  to  be  mat. 

Many  of  you  are  tudoubtadly  aware  of  tba 
impending  power  ahortage  in  the  Padfio 
Northwest.  Bstlmated  power  loads  for  tha 
next  few  years  show  conclusively  the  great 
need.  Bonnevllla  Dam'a  entire  capacity  la 
being  used  at  the  preeent  time,  and  figuraa 
of  tba  Bonneville  Power  Administration  show 
that  by  1966  the  load  will  be  more  than  twice 
that  at  1947.    Tharefora,  unleas  mora  power 
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Alobf  Ibo  OmU  oeooiol  oroo  »any  nt 
barbor  latprooobMbia  bovo  baan 
whioh  ba^o  Molortally  oonlrlbutod 
coAtinuo  to  aoatrtbuto  to  tbo 
of  tbiB  aaetlon.    Ineludod  oaobff  tho 
lUkf  of  tbaoa  UbprovosMBU 
WaMrwoy.    Tbli  wat 
a  proteotad  rouu  for 
watar  trartapartolkm  at  a  tlma  aarly 
boa  tbo  wetirliy  of  otir 
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aetlvo  and  Tahiablo  flguro  In  tho  etrte 
Ufi  or  Bbltlmorv  and  of  Maryland,  has. 
X  biUivt.  madi  a  valuable  contribution  in 
ibU  bddriig  to  ibi  futuri  of  inttmbtlonbl 
IrbBtpori, 

ThiTi  biiai  no  ob}ieUon,  the  addriia 
wbi  ordirid  lo  bo  »rlntid  la  tho  Rbcou, 
b»  followi: 

Aftir  iiUlBi  Ml  «M  MMbbiTi  taioraa. 
ttobbl  MbMpirt  iiiM^HMi  for  a  bwabar  of 
yeoio  uador  my  lUtMtrlous 
WUUaa  K.  JbibiQa.  bo  p 
ablp  Ob  to  BM  wbob  bo  iiaiBia  pnaMobt  of 
tbo  obanbor.  Under  his  gvidaaoo  tbo  oqm- 
mlttee  was  aiade  truly  ropreeealouvo  oC  thoao 
laioroatod  la  laloraoUoaal  troMpiit.  It  In- 
oludoa  atoobMblp  and  air>llno  opotatira,  ship. 
bbUiaii  bbi  alritatt  btanutaciuroii,  oxport 
bbi  lBip«%  iblppiit,  latoraatioBo)  bonkoro. 
obd  apoMiUaia  la  BMurltlBM  bad  Mlallon  law. 
Its  work  hoa  iovorod  •  wMo  ranfo  of  iuhjeoto. 
uUiiaiuM  tho  ibUlttoa  aad  apoolalliod  knowl- 
oBM  and  exparlonoi  of  lU  BiMblMiilMp. 

Our  eoouaitioo  la  ab  otkbooi  Brin  Ibo 
ibiMkirb  iroaaportotloa  and  oeouaunloo* 
Ilib  oonubtttoo  whlob  la  ae  obly  prosldod  ovor 
by  the  obairmait  of  our  maotln|  Bart  today, 
kir,  Oroner.  While  the  two  oommltters 
divide  the  field  of  transportation  into  two 
ports,  the  intaraauoaal  and  domoaUe,  ro- 
apooUvely,  wo  do  have  a  oonsiderable  number 
of  problems  in  common  and  it  la  a  pleasure 
to  report  that  In  ail  oases  wo  have  fotmd  otir 
opinioM  ooBM^otoly  in  harmony, 

Tba  eomaltteo  on  international  troasport 
was  orgaaiaod  In  IIU  to  oonalder  the  manU 


3bloms  In  both  our  merchant  marina 
itarnattonal  air  transport  which  would 
obviously  have  to  be  met  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  oooMBlttee  la  the  early  fall  of  IMI 
iBMMd  lu  first  report,  whieh  was  adopted  by 
Ibo  chamber's  membership  in  a  sutement  of 
pM^r  on  International  transport.  In  this 
report  partloular  emphasis  was  laid  on  ths 
importanos  of  an  adequau  Amerloan  mer> 
oboat  BMrlne.  a  practical  plan  for  dtopoaal  of 
IBi  Oowommont-owned  merchant  fleet,  a 
iOBttnuod  ahipbuildlng  program,  and  rapid 
sapanslon  of  air  tranaport  as  niosssary  to 
eommunicatlone  with  all  regloaa  of  the 
world.  The  report  dlaapproved  of  nonopo« 
Ustlo  control  of  Inurnatlonal  air  aarvloee  and 
ttrgad  that  opportunity  ahould  be  given  for 
eompeution  tinder  Oovomment  rogulstlon 
and  support, 

A  large  part  of  tha  Immediate  poetwar  pro- 
fvoai  rooommended  In  10ia  has  sines  been 
Obrrlod  out  through  legislation  and  other- 
wise. In  the  following  years  our  oommlttee 
took  up  a  number  of  mora  detailed  matters 
sticb  as  the  ship  salss  bUl,  the  propoeals  of 
the  Chicago  IntemaUonal  ClvU  Aviation 
Conrerence.  the  problem  of  blocked  cur- 
rencies and  bladranoaa  to  International  trade 
and  travel.  Appropriate  reoommondatlons 
were  made  and  there  has  been  progress  on 
thsae  Items. 

Coming  to  this  year's  work,  the  commit- 
too  bos  prepared  a  report  on  international 
tnaai^ort  policies  on  which  are  based  tha 
propoaad  declaration  of  the  chamber'a  pcrilcy 
committee  on  merchant  marine  and  inter- 
national air  transport,  which  are  before  the 
annual  meeting  for  action. 

Um  ooBunlttee  In  this  report  points  out 
the  Importance  of  America 'a  ocean  shipping 
and  International  air  aarvioes.  together  with 
the  ahip  and  airplane  building  Industrlea. 
This  la  emphaalsed  by  the  greater  Interna- 
tional commltmenta  and  recponslbllitlea 
thrust  upon  the  Unlt«d  State*  by  the  war. 

Advocating  a  strong  and  consistent  na- 
tional policy  wltb  respect  to  the  American 
merchant  marine,  imi^amented  by  vlgoroua 
administration  of  that  policy,  the  committee 
bolcls  that  recent  war  experience  clearly  dem- 
onstrmtes  that  the  United  States  must  have 
a  higher  degree  of  security  and  Independence 
In  the  field  of  ocean  transportation.  It 
urges  broad  public  underst binding  of  the 
fact  that  subsidies  provided  'under  the  Hsr- 


obaat  Marlao  4ol  do  aoft  give  adnnlogo  to 
Amerlcaa  ahlbplBi  ooar  that  of  other  aa- 
Uona  but  oaly  aeok  to  equallas  ^■nfVuaa 
with  lower  foreign  eonstruoUon  and  oporal* 
iBd  Mots  wbaro  they  e«ut. 

PotnUng  out  that  foreign  eompotltton  baa 
rapidly  biobtllgsd  Itself  in  the  BrH  full  yoor 
of  pooeo,  tbo  loport  atresses  tbo  urgent  aoad 
for  paiaaagai  vaaaala  aad  olbor  apoelal  typaa 
of  vosoala  auiublo  for  ooanraloB  to  troop 
iranaports  aad  aaval  osrvloe  la  tUao  of  emsr- 

Eiaey.  It  ooauaenda  the  roeoal  appointment 
y  tht  Proaldaat  of  a  apooial  board  to  atudy 
ahipplng  and  ahlpbuUdiag  noada. 

la  the  field  of  air  iraaaport,  our  oommtt* 
too  holds  that,  u  Obo  of  tbo  fiooteot  gen- 
sraiora  of  intoraatlobol  air  traSo,  tba  Valttd 
Btotoa  bos  o  lagltbaata  latereat  In  develqa- 
lag  and  matatalalaf  Amarioan-flaf  asrvloaa 
on  a  ritrreapobdini  aoala.  Buoh  a  dtvelop* 
ment.  In  the  eoaualtte'a  view,  wtU  |lva  ^e 
Dnitad  Blotsa  a  roaaobabla  partlolpatlon  In 
tha  Intornatlonal  air  network,  provida  aa  aa* 
aantlal  minimum  of  okperlenood  akr  trana- 
port poroonaol  aa  wall  aa  alreroft  aultod  to 
latamiUobtl  aarrleo.  and  ooatrtbuto  to  tha 
malntonanoo  of  tbo  aaooaaary  airoraft  manu- 
faeturlng  industry,  Prevlaioaa  for  the  op* 
orotlon  of  Ualtad  Btotoa  and  foroign  flag  alr- 
llata  to  aad  from  our  territory  should,  it 
Is  recommsndsd,  be  conslstsnt  with  thla 
policy. 

la  devoloptbf  our  intornatlonal  air  aanr- 
leea,  the  eommlttoo  oommends  tha  Govern- 
ment for  wisely  following  the  obsraoterlstle 
Amerloan  msthod  of  enlisting  privets  initi- 
ative and  enterprise,  tmdor  stUUble  publie 
regulation  with  financial  support  where  neo- 
eeaary. 

The  oommlttee  also  discuaass  at  eonsidsr* 
abls  Isngth  ths  policy  adopted  by  ths  ns- 
tlonal  chamber  last  ysar  In  favor  of  relying 
on  the  oonferenee  system  of  rate  oMklng  for 
international  air  servloes  rather  than  at- 
tending governmental  rate-fixing  powers  to 
ths  InMmatlonal  fisid  or  sstabllshlng  rats 
regulation  by  an  international  authority.  It 
recommends  tbst,  untU  more  aood  Is  svidsnt 
for  estensloa  of  Oovernment  control  over 
international  air  rotos,  such  sxtension  should 
not  be  authorlaed, 

TlMee  recommendations  form  ths  basis  of 
proposed  policy  declarations  by  the  ehambor 
to  be  voted  upon  at  this  annual  OMoting  and 
it  Is  psrfsotly  proper  that  they  be  discussed 
St  ths  oonduslon  of  ths  addreeees  this  after- 
noon and  we  should  wslcoms  any  such  dis- 
cussion. 


Fblvrtt  Maricgli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaacoif 
IM  THB  SBNATB  OP  TBI  ONITID  STATES 

Friday,  May  2  (legisfaUve  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  MOR8K.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Several  Pertinent  Questions 
Regarding  Futures  Markets."  quoting  a 
letter  from  Ernest  D.  MacDougall.  pub- 
lished in  the  February -March  1947  issue 
of  the  Farmers'  Guild  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the  Recokd. 
OS  follows: 

SKVSBAL  mmfXNT  QtTxsnaiis  BSGAaooia 
nnrnus  m  abkits 

The  readers  of  the  Farmers'  Oulld  Mewe  are 
Invited  to  study  the  following  letter  written 
by  Mr.  brnest  D.  liacOougall  to  a  professor 
In  one  of  the  leading  mldvestem  tmlversltles. 


n  oayoae  has  beoa  hi  doubt  conoeming  the 
moral,  legal,  or  eooaomie  RMrlta  of  futurei 
trading,  thla  letter  of  solf-oaowi 
(ions  will  clear  hu  thinking  and  enable^ 
lib  aoe  the  monatroalty  la  lu  true  light. 

Tbo  lotiar  lottowat 
"Dr.  ^— »  , 

"Prafaasor  •/  Cbr«it4oa  fliblta, 

*«lhilvors<»y  0/ , 

"t/Mtted  ttote*  0/  Am#r4oa. 

"Dbsi  DoefQi:  I  tbuik  you  for  your  letter 
of  the  Ittb  lb  reply  to  .  ny  Wttor  of  Deeembet 
M,  IHt,  writtob  to  you  on  roeommeadatlob 
of  tbo  obaaaoior  of  your  university. 

*X  regrot,  bowovor,  that  you  deollne  to 
tnter  Into  eorreepondenee  with  me  on 
aubloet  of  futuroa  trading,  wblob  la 
tant  not  alono  froaa  lagol  aad 
ixoinu  Of  view,  but  alao  froai  the 
IKolnt  of  view, 

*"!  note  that  you  are  taolined  to  minli 
tho  importaaoa  of  the  aubjeet  of  futurea 
trodlag,  aad  that  you  aro  tnellaed  to  view 
It  u  on  laelaiad  problon  latbor  tbab  aa  ab 
ouiatabdini  symptoM  of  a  grovo  BNOMly  «C 
our  preaent  social  order.  May  It  not  be  tbal 
ftb  outatoadlbi  ayaapioai  moy  polbt  tbo  way 
tobouraf  OrdoyottprtforlBod««oClBt 
proaaat  aootal  order  to  ita  reotoratloB  tb 
booltb  and  sobltyf  Do  not  our  troublous 
tUboa  0011  for  plain  apaoklagt 

"Notwithsunding  yotir  refusal  to  oonro* 
apond  with  ms  on  this  subjeet— nothing 
personal,  of  oouroo— I  omubm  that  you  will 
not  deny  bm  tho  moral  right  to  ooauaent  by 
way  of  qusstioBs  which  have  orlaoa  la  my 
mind  on  reodlng  yovur  letter,  aa  follows: 

"1,  Do  you  not  know  that  our  HrletUttval 
otonomy  Is  baalo  to  our  aatlonai  soonomy. 
providing  raw  materials  of  food  and  fiber  for 
Uidtistrlal  proossstngt 

"a.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  crooked  system 
ol  prldng  agrlctaltural  oomoaodltlss  has 
othioal  and  ooonomlo  ramifloatlona  throtigh- 
out  our  sntlre  national  ooonomyt 

1.  Do  you  not  know  that  no  social  order 
can  aafely  be  buUt  upon  a  gambling  baalsr 

"4.  Do  you  not  know  that  no  Idoologioal 
system  that  la  not  bosioolly  bonsst  oon  oa- 
dtiret 

"8.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  solid  founda- 
tion Is  more  aaaantial  to  aoeiebr  than  any 
superstructure,  howsvor  beautiful  it  may 
appear  to  be  on  papert 

"9.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  people  havo 
looked  in  vain  in  the  uaiversltiss  for  leader- 
ahlp,  and  have  fotmd  only  ideological  oamp 
foiilowersT 

"7.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  teachings  of 
Jeaus  ss  to  brotherly  love,  tK>neety,  cotir- 
ag«.  etc.,  as  such,  should  havs  as  Important 
a  i;}laee  in  the  unlvsralty  curriculum  ss  any 
human  ideological  philosophy f 

"8.  Do  you  not  know  that  no  Idsologlcal 
ssnitem,  )u>wever  perfect  tt  may  seem  to  be  on 
ps])er.  Is  solf-sascutlng.  htit  that  it  depends 
foi  Its  success  upon  the  character  of  its 
administrators? 

'g.  Do  you  not  know  that,  la  Umss  smug, 
degenerate  days,  this  country  has  become 
a  cation  of  gamblers? 

"10.  Do  you  not  know  that  organloed 
'gambling  tmder  the  forms  of  trade'  has  pro- 
moted and  encotu-aged  all  other  forms  of 
gambling  In  order  to  build  tip  strong  publlo 
sentiment,  even  In  your  State,  in  fsvor  of  tho 
Ides  of  gambling  generally  In  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  quid  pro  quo  and  blur  over  de- 
fining lines  of  honesty? 

"11.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  defenders 
of  the  status  quo  regard  the  eontlntianoe  of 
the  practice  of  fnttires  trading  as  essential 
to  jits  maintenance? 

"13.  Do  you  not  know  that  commodity 
gambling,  otherwise  known  as  tnullng  In  fu- 
tures, runs  In  this  country  anywhere  fr<m 
ten  to  fifty  billion  dollars  per  anntim  of  pa- 
per transactions? 

"13.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  definition 
of  'futurea  contract'  wtilch  Is  found  in  unl- 
^wrdty  tectbooks  on  economics  Is  factually 
false  In  several  Important  portlctdarsY 
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that  fervent  devotion  we 
Ita  thla  new  reprcsenta- 
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for  g  weeks.  treqtMntly  nmnlng  into  the 
night.    The    leading    proponenu    Including 


rtr«/«f  l^all  V    AlTAV^r    raw 


M.AM*     ^*     %^^^\ 


ABksrIcaa  iurlaprudence-^an  tmprecedented 
award:  by  Waablngton  eorreapondenta,  wtM 


It  would  appear  that  while  our  Oovera- 
ment  has  a  coounlttee  conferring  in  Piisslfi 
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-lLO»fMM( 

•■•iwiuiy  at  MMta 


U%x 


It  dow  BAttar 

t  t*nn«  um4 

In  tact.  tn»  or 

teaayKx 

th«t  tlMiv  to  no( 
of  any  futuraa 


Uwt   Or.   U 
t  of 
t  •  tenn  In  Uw 


0>  ym  not  know  that  all 

•MMracu  ar«  tbort  taleaT 
IB  yott  not  know   that   tba 
batvwn  Mock  •zcbangM  and  rutur«a 
ar«  bat  Miparaeialt 
Do   you   DM   know    tlMt   tb«r«   la  a 
duuucuoa   batw—n   ipacula- 
and  gamblUkf — that  ttoaaa  tarma  art  not 
aa  propooanta  of  ruturaa  trad- 
bava  aa  baUava? 
Do  you  not  know  that  all 
I  Dturaa   a&arkau  at*  gainbltn«   trai 
tn  tha  tzact  aaaalBf  of  that  termt 
Do  yoa  Ofot  taw  that  no  deUTarlaa 
of  c^mnnodUiaa  ■■•  mm§»  or  art  Intandad  to 


la  tn  futuraa  markatat 
Oo  you  not  know  taat  no  futviraa 
Karkat  haa  any  faelUtlaa  /or  making  de- 
Itvaftaa  and  haa  no  eoaaodltlaa  to  dcllvarf 
Do  you  not  kao*  that  whenever,  on 
of  a  aommodlty  ra- 
iWHiaa.  tha  futuraa 
I  aimileU  into  a  cMfe  or 
that  dallvery  must  b«  matfa. 
all.  In  tha  caah  or  apot  markett 
Do  you  not  know  that  any  aconoale 
prac^lea  that  la  ethically  unaound  la  Ukrty 
to  ba  foond  to  ba  lafally  unaound  and 
unaound? 
"Vm  vm  nota  from  tha  implications  of 
tha  taragoliig  qpaatloui  that  it  seems  to  ma 
that  this  tanportant  subject  requires  the  earn* 
•at  onaMaratloai  of  profaaaors  of  Christian 
•UU^  otf  law.  of  aeonomlca.  and  of  soclol- 
project  which  cur  unlTaraltlea.  with 
tlMli  hlfhiy  spaclallasd  ctamcuU.  aeaa  In- 
•apa  Me  of  attempunf .  to  tha  great  datrlinant 
of  si^iety  at  lar|e. 

"Mamart  D.  ILicDotmAiL. 
D.  C- 


' 


P«i*j|  «l  Hm.  HaMn  W. 

TCXM 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

llON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 


IN 


SmiMn,  •# 


or  uraiAJVA 


THS  HOU8S  OP  RIPRaSBNTATIW 
mdaw.  Maw  2.  1947 


M  r.  8PRINOKR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
1.  tie  good  people  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  pre- 
terit !d  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  excellent 
portrait  of  tbe  Honorable  Hatton  W. 
Sunders,  vbo  for  some  15  years  served 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  tike  House  of  Representatives.  Judge 
as  we  have  ever  affectionately 
him.  has  rendered  outstanding 
as  a  great  statesman  during  his 
entii  e  service  aa  •  Member  of  Consr^« 
froni  tus  congressional  district.  This 
i  will  be  long  remembered  for 
the  line  contributions  he  made  to  con- 
•ttti  Uonal  government  in  our  Nation. 


Hon.  K»  OOMSIT.  a  Member  of 
■r«M  from  Tesas.  who  la  a  met 
tht  Judiciary  Committee,  was  In 
of  the  ceremony.    Hon.  Sam  He 
Alabama,  made  the  very  excellentl 
dress  of  acceptance  of  thi5  most  gi 
gift,  and  because  Judge  Hoaas  is 
tingiilahed  aiember  of  the  Judiciary! 
mlttee.  and  because  of  his  excell« 

delivered  In  accepting  the 
of  Judge  Samners.  I  extend  my  ot 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc( 
Include  the  excellent  address 
by  our  colleague,  a  distinguished 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  ] 
and  the  fr.end  of  every  Member 
great  law-raaking  body.  Hon.  Bait 
which  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ICr.  Nathan  Adama, 
Bulacy.    Mr     Ben    Crltz.    and    Mr 
■rigga.  representing  the  people  of 
this  praacntjitlon  of  the  portrait  ot 
ton  W.  Suniners  to  the  OoBMntttse 
Jwdldary  ol   the  House  of  Beprc 
It  la  aiy  happy  prlrUege  as  the  dc 
spokaaman  uf  our  committee  to  ac 
prtaeely  gift  from  hla  friends  and 
•OBatltuants. 

Before  I  proceed.  I  cannot  refrain  fr 
pnMlag  my  own  and  my  party's  deep  i 
elation  of  the  gracious  insistence  of 
man  and  the  majority  members  of 
mlttee  that  I  aa  a  OMmber  of  the 
ahould  represent  tbe  eommlttaa  in  ar 
the  portrait 

Having  been  bom  in  DaUaa  County  (i 
la  Alabama,  not  Texas),  and  having 
the  practice  of  law  In  his  native  Ta 
and  having   had    the    priceless   prii 
alttlag  for  la  years  at  the  feet  of  thu 
IM.  at  laaat  partially  qualinea  me  to 
your  gracious  gift  and  attempt  to  vc 
thanka  of  thla  committee  to  you 
Dallas. 

There  is  one  amendment  to  the  at 
Juat  made  ahlcb  I  must  concede. 
OB  who  aerv<<d  on  this  committee 
iMMlarihlp   c>f   Judge   Sumners   ever 
chance  to  do  much  sitting      Partlculfl 
this  true  of  ae.  for  from  the  outset, 
of  my  peculiar  qualification.  I  was  chc 
errand  boy     I  was  In  Alabama  when 
elected  by  the  Bouse  as  one  of  the  mi 
on  the  part  of  tha  Houaa  to  preaent 
dence  aubsuatlaUng  the  articles  of  tm| 
ment  against  Judge  Halstad  Rltter. 
my    return,    realising    that    the   Hov 
acted  upon  tha  raeommendatlon  of 
man  Sumners.  I  called  on  him  to  expr 
thanks.    When  I  had  done  so.  be  said : 
boy.  don't  you  get  the  big-head, 
and  I  talked  It  over     We  knew  that 
all  the  brains  necessary  to  do  thta 
we  decided   that  we  needed  an 
and  that  you  had  the  biggest  feet 
committee,  so  we  put  you  on  to  run  err 

laat  It  true  that  aome  of  the  genlua  i 
executive  maalfaau  itself  in  putting 
to  work?    W«  worked  our  hearts  out  fc 
and.  In  doln}  so.  learned  to  love  h  m^ 
vaatly.    Iaa*t  that   tha  way  of   llfej 
the  only  way  wa  raaUy  laam  to 
awlngf 

That  waa  certainly  true  of  him. 
you  all  from  the  beginning,  but 
deepened  Into  a  consuming  pension 
lug  you.     You  put  him  to  work.     T< 
blaa  at  work  for  half  a  century — gl 
Dallaa.    Noi  owly  in  the  morea  ot  the 
bar  of  Oiwiianu.  but  alao  aa  your 
santatlve.  your  minister  plenlpotentii 
your     envoy     extraordinary.     "Birds 
feather  flock  together."  Is  jxut  as  true  of] 
graaalonal  repreaanUtloo  as  tn  the 
personal    tncnda.     Ilia   Nation    knc 
lovea  your  dtatrlet  beeauaa  you  ware 
ot  paapto  raqcaaantad  by  Rattoa 
Wa  kaaar  you  not.  but  know  you 
lova  yon.  bacatiaa  wa  first  loved 


that  fervent  devotion  wa 
rlate  this  new  representa- 
reaenutlve.  who.  at  tha 
and  glory,  relinquished 
ty  you  had  given  blm.  to 
private  citizen — tha  only 
>ws.  In  that  apprecla- 
we'.ghted  with  unique 
re  say  we  thank  you. 

ot;*  CHAiaiCAM 

ilttee  are  protid  of  each 

have  led  us  aa  chairman. 

lnguL&hed  colleague.  Hon. 

rbo  has  done  prodiguous 

tn  a  hlatory  of  thia  com- 

la  facts.     Beginning  with 

1.  whose  brother.  Joseph 

7ame  chairman  (the  two 

lb-      ?  the  only  two  mem- 

pin;ly  who  have  had  thla 

Nelson.   John   Sergeant. 

lip  P.  Barbotir,  and  Jamaa 

ling  through  the  list  to 

who  served  longest,  and 

(ntleman  who  now  adorns 

C    MiCHKNn.  each  has 

with   becoming  dignity 

otra  coMMrrrKZ 

also  proud  of  Its  mem- 
a   iclin  H.  Pierce.  James 
.^11  McKinley.  have  been 
)ther  membera  have  been 
It  high  office.  Jolin   Bell, 
and    John    W.    Davis, 
became   Vice   President. 
were  candidates  for  that 
(ndleton,  Allen  O.  Thur- 
Sergeant.      Seven     were 
louse.   Philip  P    Barbour, 
r.  Jonea.  Michael  C.  Kerr. 
>avld  B.   Henderson,  and 
tte.     Three    were   candl- 
^.  Timothy  Pitkin.  Samuel 
cphW  Bailey.    ArmUtead 
(aker  during  the  abaence 
Three  served  as  Preal- 
of   the  Senate,  Allen  O. 
HarrU.  and  William  P. 
been  Cabinet  members, 
les   Buchanan.    Edward 
Toucy.  John  C.  Spencer. 
WUkina.  George  W.  Me- 
nu well,  Thomas  Corwln. 
[Edwin  Denby.  Charles  A. 
Hall.  William  L.  Wllaon. 
Iter  General  of  the  United 
ivls  and  Jamea  M.  Beck. 
In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
:late  Justice  of  the  Su- 
P.  Barbour.    Three  were 
12    as    dlatrlct    court 
Territorial  cotirta.    One 
of  tha  Supreme  Court 
[Columbia,  and  one  chief 
States  Court  of  Clalma. 
Advocate  General  of  the 
A.   Bingham,   who  also 
Idge  advocate  In  the  trial 
against  the  life  of  Preal- 
ral  were  Assistant  Attor- 
Unlted  States.     Thirty- 
tn*es  attorneys,  48  United 
tate   govo^ors.   while 
I  was  defeated  by  one  vote 
tremor  of  North  Carolina. 
Frved   as  State  attorneys 
served  as  chief  Justice  of 
couru.    Twenty-two  ba- 
elr  State  supreme  courta. 
lenu  of  coUegaa  or  tml- 
were  profesaors  of  note. 
|the  total  number  of  588 
and  distinction,  various 

gave  expression  to  our 
waa  in  tbe  lengthy 
ago  on  hia  reaoiwtlon 

I  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
measure  of  aelf-govem- 
holding  theae  haarlnyi 


for  t  weeks,  frequently  running  Into  the 
night.  The  leading  proponents  Including 
practically  every  president  of  doaens  of  local 
civic  duha.  pradoalnantly  femlalne.  had 
read  to  ua  their  testimony.  Almost  without 
exception,  each  sutcment  had  begun,  like 
Paul  before  King  Agrlppa,  eulogising  us  and 
atreaslng  the  fortunate  lot  of  the  witnesses 
In  having  the  prtvllega  of  appearing  before 
such  an  able  and  distinguished  group  of 
IcrtelatofB.  Finally  the  representative  of  the 
CIO  appeared,  late  at  night,  and  with  the 
"Harvard  accent"  usually  characterizing  such 
choaan  spokesmen,  began.  "Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemao  at  thla  great  committee,  during 
tha  weary  aeaaiona  of  theae  long  hearings, 
I  have  been  thoroughly  sympathetic  with 
you  gactlemen,  as  witness  after  witness  piled 
etriogy  on  eulogy  and  read  page  after  page 
of  unctuous  flattery.  But  I  know  that  you 
gentlemen  are  far  too  astute  and  discerning 
to  be  swayed  tn  the  allghteat  degree  from 
your  high  aenaa  of  duty  by  any  compliments 
paid  you.~  At  this  point.  Chairman  Sum- 
aais  broke  In.  "Buddy.  If  you  have  any  papers 
to  sell,  you'd  better  sell  'em.  for  we  take 
Judicial  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
pretty  damn  smart."  This  effectively  cleared 
tha  atmosphere  and  sped  the  hearings  after 
a  gale  of  laughter  had  swept  this  crowded 
chamber,  relieving  tha  tension. 

This  portrait  will  be  cherished  here  as  It 
hangs  in  this  historic  room,  for  we  love  the 
Judge  and  you!  It  will  always  serve  lu  as 
an  Inaplratlou;  challenging  us  to  remember 
the  Sumners  leadership,  acclaimed  through 
tha  years  by  his  coUeaguea  in  the  Congreaa. 
by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  referred  to  him 
as  "tha  beat  lawyer  In  Congreas"  and  "the 
only  man  who  ever  overruled  the  Supreme 
Court";  by  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  who 
wrote:  "You  had  a  delicate  and  difncult  taak 
to  perform,  and  you  did  it  with  fine  ]udg> 
ment.  good  taste,  and  Inspiring  patriotism." 
And  again,  ~Tour  State  will  be  proud  of  you 
for  what  you  did  and  your  country  will  al- 
ways be  Indebted  to  you.  Congratulations, 
trom  your  friend."  By  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Bull:  Xet  me  take  this  occasion  to 
Biprsas  my  deepest  appreciation  to  you  f<x 
your  mtelllgent  interest  in  and  exceedingly 
helpful  attitude  toward  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  our  foreign  affairs.  This 
cooperation  on  your  part  has  been  of  tha 
greateat  help  and  serrlre  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  me  personally."  By  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle,  in  an  article  in  Col- 
lier's in  1M2:  "As  a  reeult  of  a  suggestion 
from  Congresaman  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  was  very  much  concerned  with 
our  experiences  in  the  last  war  (he  became  a 
Member  of  Congreaa  In  1018) ,  I  set  up  a  War 
Frauds  Unit  in  tbe  Department  of  Justice  tn 
February.  IMS."  And  In  a  p«w>nal  letter, 
later:  '"The  algning  by  the  President  of  the 
antitrust  legislation  to  speed  the  war  effort 
leads  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  tellti^ 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  assistance 
am  thla  legislation.  Tour  expert  and  wise 
tasndllng  of  such  war  measures  as  the  First 
and  Second  War  Powers  Acta  and  the  Foreign 
Agenu  ReglstraUeo  Act  will.  I  am  sure,  tn 
the  perspective  of  hlatory,  be  found  to  be  a 
aaarked  oootrlbutlon  to  our  proaecution  of 
«Ms  war." 

By  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
who,  when  Under  Bacretary,  wrote:  "1  wish 
to  express  to  you  the  warm  appreciation  of 
ttie  War  Department  for  tbe  eonatruetlva 
work  you  tiave  done  recently  in  carrying  tha 
saMdl-busineaa  IHll  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sISB  In  Congress.  Tour  aasistanoe  ta  this 
■Mttar.  aa  in  many  others,  haa  t>een  of  great 
value  to  tbe  war  effort.  I  am  alao  mindful  ot 
tha  good  work  you  have  done  over  the  past  2 
yaara.  In  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  to 
arouse  the  Nation  to  an  awareness  of  tha 
perils  forced  upon  us  by  the  ambitions  ot 
the  dlcutora  who  oontrol  tha  Axis  Powers"; 
by  the  award  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion   medal    for    distinguished    service    to 


Amarlcaa  Jurtaprudanea— an  unpracadcntad 
award:  by  Waahlngtcn  correspoodenta,  who 
caUad  him  "tha  ablest  sad  OMst  potent  advo- 
cate In  Oaogreaa,"  "wtaast  as  wall  aa 
amarteat." 

Not  only  waa  he  baUi  in  such  higto  cataeaa 
by  theae  eminent  gentlemen,  but  also  be 
won  national  approbation  gained  by  few. 

On  the  occasion  of  tbe  Informal  celebra- 
tion in  the  House  of  the  completion  of  a 
quarter  century  of  service  ta  Congress  of  Hon. 
Hatton  W.  Sumners — CowcazsaioNAi,  Rzcoao 
of  AprU  7.  18S8,  pages  48ea-4Bea— aeveral 
of  his  colleagues  made  heartfelt  remarks 
concerning  his  career.  There  may  be  found 
fuller  treatment  than  propriety  permlta 
today. 

Again,  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  iKinor  that  had 
come  to  our  committee  and  to  Congress  by 
the  award  oi  the  American  Bar  Associatien 
Medal  to  Judge  Sumners,  was  csdled  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hooae  and  the  apee^  of 
presentation  quoted.  (OowoaaanowAL  Raooes, 
December  19.  1044.  pp.  0801-0802.) 

Judge  Sumners.  when  it  had  to  be  done, 
could  criticise.  And  he  could  be  stem.  But 
he  always  tempered  his  criticism  with 
humor — that  oU  that  keeps  machinery  nin- 
nmg.  The  philosophy,  both  of  his  private 
and  public  life,  waa  that  of  the  "God-fan," 
aa  he  lovea  to  call  himaslf.  Ba  knows  beyond 
eavU  or  queation  that  God  is  the  "Big  Boss" 
and  that  neither  life  nor  law'  can  tie  good 
unless  in  consonance  with  His  wiU  atul  plan. 
As  a  potind  of  example  is  worth  a  ton  of 
talk,  his  life  and  leadership  will  always  ba 
revered  above  all  other  emphasis  becauae  he 
lived  and  lives  his  philoaophy. 


Amy  ami  Navy  CoBstmetioB  an^  the 
Davis-Bacon  Law 


REMARKS 


HON .  JOHN  E.  FOGARH 


IN  THS  BOU8B  OF  REPBBBBlfTATIVEB 
Friday.  Maw  2.  1947 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  If r.  Speaker,  during 
the  war  the  building  trades  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  construction  trades  unceas- 
ingly put  all  their  efforts  into  the  build> 
Ing  of  our  war  Installations.  They  coop- 
erated 100  percent  with  the  Anny  and 
Navy. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  we  find  that 
tbe  Army  and  Navy  Departments  are 
making  their  own  wage  rates  regardless 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  law  and  are  forcing 
men  to  sign  contracts  In  order  to  gain 
employment  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about 
time  the  Navy  especially  recognised  the 
past  cooperation  and  took  steps  to  coop- 
erate now  with  the  building  trades  of 
this  country. 

Tbe  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
BunjnNc  awd  Comsisiic- 

nOM   TBASBS    DEPAKTMBirr, 

Awaayaw  Fkdxbatiow  or  Laaoa, 
WoMMngton.  D.  C.  AprU  tl.  1947. 
Hoc.  JoHW  Fooaarr, 

£foiue  OJIoe  BuUdtn§, 

WoMhinfton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  OOMOBBBsatAW  FooAaTT:  Confirming 
my  telephone  conversation  with  you  on  Sat- 
urday. AprU  19.  1047,  fdeaae  find  endoaed 
copy  of  atatton  order  No.  20-47,  iasued  by 
tha  United  Statea  Baval  Air  Station,  Barber's 
Point.  Oahu.  T.  H..  signed  by  Capt.  B.  L.  Bow- 
man, commanding  officer,  dated  February 
13.  1947. 


It  would  appear  that  white  our  Oofvam- 
mer.t  haa  a  committee  conferring  la  Buaate 
tryliag  to  arrive  at  the  aatabUahaaani  of  aoma 
type  of  parmanant  peace  In  which  thay  ap- 
pear to  be  meeting  tha  obatada  ot  a  dlct*- 
tortiil  government  wa  find  one  growing  in 
this  country  among  naval  and  Army  oAelaia. 

Nobody  can  question  the  fact  that  the 
building  and  conatructioo  tradaa  d^MUrtmant 
rendered  every  posilbla  aid  to  both  tha  war 
and  Navy  Departments  during  tha  war  effort 
and  there  are  lattars  in  our  fite  from  the  Sac- 
ratai-y  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary  of  War  taa- 
tlfylng  to  this  fact.  However,  wa  found  that 
Just  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  oerUin  Army 
and  Navy  cfBclals  ara  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  even  though  wa  have  what  is  known  aa 
the  Davis-Bacon  law  on  the  statute  bocks, 
this  does  not  deter  them  from  arbitrarily  set- 
ting up  their  own  wage  rales  and  demanding 
that  skilled  workmen  from  the  United  States 
sign  dteUtad  eontracta  ta  order  to  aaeure 
employment  on  outlying  baaea  such  as  Guam. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  they  are  placed  In 
competition  with  Japanese  and  FUlplno  latKir 
employed  at  alava  wage  rates. 

If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  In  Congreas 
relative  to  this  enclosed  order  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy.  I  would  appredata  It  greatly,  as  it 
is  uMless  for  us  to  take  It  up  with  the  Navy 
Depiutment.  because  the  usiial  prcx«dure  is 
to  refer  us  from  one  offlce  to  the  other  In 
order  to  try  our  patience  without  obtaining 
any  results. 

R«q>ectfuUy  yours. 

J.  GasT, 
PretideiU. 


UMnaD  SraiBs  Maval  Am  BxAnow, 

Barber'r  Po<nf ,  Oahu.  T.  H^ 

rebmarw  IS,  194T. 
STATioM  osmt  a»-4T 
8ubjaet:  Otaap  IVB  and  XVA  suparvlaars— 
participation  of  in  union  organlaatlona. 

Befaranca:  (a)  MCPI  80  dated  June  m. 
1046,  aa  amended. 

1.  Undsr  the  provisions  ot  seetkm  4  of  i«r> 
arenoa  (a),  no  supervisor  employed  by  thta 
naval  station  may  actively  partleipata  in  tha 
conduct  of  laijor  organiaatloos  and  thalr  bua- 
InasB. 

a.  Tha  poUoy  at  the  Navy  Dqprtmcnt  is 
that  st«>ervtsars  are  repreaeu  tali  tea  of  uaa- 
agemant  and  tha  aatisfactory  aaereiae  ot  tha 
duties  at  such  positions  Is  tneampaOtote  wtth 
activity  in  labor  organlaatiooa  ot  thalr  buIh 
ordiiLataa.  The  Department  does  not  objaet 
to  stqMrvlsors'  membership  In  such  orgmnl- 
aatlona  or  attendance  at  meetli^a.  but  they 
are  required  to  retrain  from  aetlva  partleipa- 
tkm  in  tha  conduct  of  onion  bmlnnas  Ae- 
tlve  partidpation  Is  defined  spaelfleaUy  tm 
holding  an  olBoe  ta  or  aervlng  on  a  board  or 
eommlttaa  of  a  labor  organlaation  ta  which 
thelt  subordtaates  also  are  mcmbeta.  In 
other  wonts.  si^Mrvlson  miut  so  completely 
detacii  themselves  as  to  Insure  atrlcS  objao- 
ttvltj'  and  an  afaaolutaly  unbteaed  '**^*niH 
with  reelect  to  all  oAdal  aets  davolvlag  upon 
them  ta  thalr  eapadty  as  tapraaanUUves  ot 
the  management. 

8.  For  the  pnrpoaa  of  this  order,  a  super- 
vtsor  Is  defined  as  one  held  raaponalbla  by 
Ills  superiors  for  the  work  aastgnmantt  and 
work  resulta  of  a  group  of  assigned  subordi- 
nates, and  who  participates  officially  ta  any 
matters  of  efficiency  ratings,  dlaelpltae,  dis- 
charge, pay,  or  promotkma  of  theae  s«d>> 
ordlnatea.  In  the  ungraded  aervioe  (L  e., 
poaltlans  other  than  IVB)  tha  sapervtsory 
posltloDs  referred  to  hereta  are  oooatdared  to 
tneluile  poaitiona  comparable  to  that  cf  lead- 
ing nan  and  above. 

4.  A  supenrlaar  who  Is  active  ta  a  labor 
organ laatloD  shall  desist  from  such  activity 
or  realign  hia  siq>ervlsary  position.  Buperw 
visors  holdtag  olBoa  ta  or  sowing  on  a  com- 
mlttas  of  a  labor  organlaation  at  the  present 
time  nrast  resign  thalr  oOea  or  eoountttea 
memt)ership  as  soon  as  that  office  has  l)een 
filled  by  election  of  a  substitute,  but  ta  any 
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not  to  nrtcnd  beyoiHl  th«  period  of  I 
mc^th*. 

Tb«  appolataMnt   or  promotion   to  a 
poamoii  of  ui 
in  aUba 
orf*nla»tleii  oonunltte*  ah»ll  b«  eon- 
it  upon  bli  prior  nolgnatlop  from  such 
Itf. 

Vet  Xhm  purpoM  of  thta  ortlcr,   maatcr 
mcjcbanles  and  for«m«n  aMoclatlons.  quar- 
taifnen    and    l*adingm«n    aaaoclatlona.    and 
comparable   aaaoclatlona  a«   praatntly 
coiiatltutad  arc  not  to  bt  conaldercd  tabor 
itiona. 

R.  L.  BowMAir. 
Vp*min.  United  States  Navf. 
Cx)iminmnding   Ofteer. 


Caltaral  Affain 


BZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MERROW 


tba 


Qf  THB  BOU8B  OP  RZPRSBXNTATTVSi 

rrMay.  May  2.  1947 

ikr.  IfKRROW.     Mr.  8po«k«r.  under 
iMfo  to  extend  mjr  remftrlu  In  the  Ric- 

,  I  Include  therein  quotations  In  ref- 
erehce  to  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Int  rrnatiomU  Information  and  Cultural 
Aff  Llrs. 

I  Alpb  IfcOUl.  In  AtktnU  ConsUtuUon. 
Ap  11  1.  1»47: 

1  tirougb  tb«  yaan  tba  Brttlah.  Prencb.  and 
Mupiana  bav*  earrlad  on  a  vaat  and  eonatant 
tlon  propam.  Otbcr  natlona  hava 
follkwad  aalt.  It  baa  paid  dlTldanda.  •  •  • 
Tbli  country  baa  an  Information  proffram 
wblcb  la  In  Jaopardy.  ■  •  •  It  trlaa  to 
abop  tbat  w«  ara  a  nation  wblcb  aaaka  to 
mlU  to  cblldran:  tbat  «•  buUd  daow: 
«•  bav«  a  great  railway  ayatcm  now 
bauig  modamlaed:  tbat  w«  laad  tba  world 
In  Ur  tranaport  -uid  production;  tbat  we 
bar^  a  raat  country  growing  cotton,  wheat. 
and  vagetablaa:  tbat  our  atacl  mllla 
praiuca  moat  of  tba  world'a  ataal;  tbat  we 
hvif  wrltara:  poata;  good  plain  people  who 
for  tbalr  cburcbaa,  famlllaa.  and  wbo 
ball^va  in  Ood.  It  rayaak  Um  faet  tbat  wa 
bavf  artlato.  aln«ara.  nnmpoaii>  nraatelana. 
and  a  definite  American  culture; 
tbat  we  are  a  nation  of  bomae:  it 
people  of  our  court  procedurea;  tt 
all  tbla.  not  aa  propaganda,  but  factu- 
ally out  of  our  abundant  aupply  ot  lllua- 
tratlve  natter,  ■■■^epiia^  dealing  witb 
untaMlBC  of  newa.  cannot  do  an 
Job.  and  ataouid  not  be 
■o;  nor  can,  or  abould.  a  newa 
•  Mcwspeper  people — all  peoptle — bare 
a  rt^t  to  bare  tbeir  country  known  to  tba 
tor  wbat  it  la— a  country  of  eameat 
K  batoraeta#  bi  yaaoe  and  the  puraulta 
M»— nak  «ar.  Buedai.  lyncbinga.  luat. 
e.  and  vtolenoe. 

l^alvlna  Lindsay.  In  the  Washington 
Pos  .  AiM-il  9.  1947: 

T  Ua  la  a  moment  of  atiatefle  opportunity 

Xtm  Ubitad  States  to  pnea  tta.abart-waTa 

_     It  baMt  a  lafMftatlab  for  trutb 

ralraaea  wttb  Its  wartime  radio  procrama. 

peoplea  tbrougbout  tba  world  are 

«  ta^tba  votes  of  >nwrtra  for  facta. 

engiilsad  by  tba  poblte  or  by  rimgfisa 
■a  can  be  appicpibHad  lor  weapoM  of 
wblcb  qutekly  beooma  obeotete,  wbUs 


Oontiaed 


tbe  uae  of  worda  and  Ideas — In  wboaa  i 
ttlatlon    Hitler    pioneered    eo    cffe 
nafiacted,  even  dlamlaeed   aa  boon^ 
Tat.  It  la  ln'?onc«lvable  tbat  America  { 
try  to  aaeume  Its  new  role  of  world 
ab^  wltbout  aucb  modem  armor. 


New  Dcblcrt  and  Propaf  an<U  { 

KZTXN8ION  OF  REBIARKSJ 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYl 

or  KAMaaa 
m  THB  BOC8K  OP  RXPRnSNTAI 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.    MEYKR    Ut.    Speaker, 
ganda  machines  of  the  New  Dealer 
the  bureaucrats  are  grinding  awayj 
effort  to  becloud  the  Issues  as  the 
llcan  majority  In  Congress  slasl 
budget,  cuts  out  wasteful  and  not 
Ual  spending,  reduces  income  ts 
in  other  respects  grimly  follows 
on  Its  determination  to  restore 
tlon's  economy  to  a  sound  financial] 
The  wails  of  protest  from  these 
ganda  machines  arc  not.  howi 
celving  the  people.    In  conflrmal 
this,  I  quote,  under  leave  to  exi 
remarks   In   the   Ricoro.  tbe  fc 
editorial  by  Rolla  Clymer.  forthrli 
clear- thinking  editor  of  the  El 
<Kans.)  Times,  whose  voice  and 
pen  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the 
at  the  grass  roots: 


Itaw     DSALMM    VBAI    DflUITIOW 

One  of  tbe  leaat  Impreaalre  argur^ 
tbe  New  Deal  Ileutenanta  In  Congri 
forward  by  thoae  aeeklng  to  prevent 
publlcatu  from  lowertng  income  taxec 
an   Income-tax  redtirtton  at  this  tli 
Increaae  tbe  danger  of  Inflation 
that  If  tazaa  are  reduced  tbe  Ul, 
tbla  Includea  tbe  average  worker, 
more  money  In  bla  take- home  pay 
Having  more  money  be  wUl  apend 
tbla  win  cauae  Inflation. 

It    la    true,   of   courae,    that    hlgl 
during  war  tUnea  are  a  deterrent  to  . 
But  It  la  also  true  tbat  by  tbe  time 
poaed  new  ta.s  cut  abowa  Ita  full 
tnatest   danfrer   of   Inflation   will    , 
eapeclally  if  gDverament  spending  la 
la  the  meantime.     Then   the  a« 
can  use  tbe  extra  money  to  pure 
at  lower  prices  than  at  present. 

But   the  Ni-w  Deal  Members  of   _, 
are  not  concerned  with  the  dangera 
■atton.     The  aame  statesmen  who 
svold  a  tax  cut  to  leaaen  the  danger 
nation  are  the  aaaa  statesmen  wbo  . 
favor  of  greater  OoTemment  spending,  i 
la  one  of  tbe  prime  factora  In  craat 
flatlon.    They  ara  tbe  aame  persona 
President  Tru3ian"8  swollen  thirty-.. 
a  bait  billion  budget  to  be  paaaed 
tr^uatng.  and  they  are  tbe  aame  polli 
wbo  decry  sU  afforta  to  reduce  tbe 
ment    spending.     SwoUen    budgeta 
out   of   money   to   pay   uaelesa   bui 
who  prottoBo  botbtbc  "•  two  of 
importaat  Ibston  tm  ersatl^  tnflat 

Tbe  fact  is.  of  eovno.  tbat  when 
Osalers  In  nnwgfssi  ssek  to  block   _ 
tbay  do  eo  not  to  prevent  Inflation 
beep  tbe  RepubUeana  from  getting  _ 
Utlcal  advantage  next  year  out  of  tax 
Uon.    Wbat  tbejr  fear  Is  aot      ' 
rsslmi  of  finanea  ba 
Ittleal  proapecta. 


TaftBiU 


>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^RGE  W.  GILUE 

IffDIANA 

OP  RIPRXSENTATIVB 
f.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 
extend  my  remarks  In 
)Uld  like  to  Include  the 
by  Clifford  B.  Ward. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 

)D  KvnriMo 
ford  B.  Ward) 
rho  inalat  upon  being  \m- 
Senator  Tatt's  labor  bill, 
not  antllabor.    It  merely 
rlllgent  attempt  to  endow 
Bponslblllty  matching  tbe 
they  have  received  In  re- 
ery  unfortunate  tbat  moet 
ler  to  acquaint  themaelvea 
la  things  which  they  con- 
law  would  ban  the  eloeed 
not  ban  tbe  union  shop 
»t  many  persons,  even  In 
know  tbe  difference  be- 
ley  do  not  amount  to  tbe 
liere  la  much  more  than  a 
between  them.    The  fav- 
behalf  of  a  cloaed  shop  la 
employee  In  a  shop  from 
on  the  past  gains  of  the 
Lit  of  a  union  and  not  pay- 
Tait's  law  accepu  tbat 
BU  It. 

to  that,  maybe  tbe  dif- 

cloaed  shop  end  a  union 

forth.    A  eloeed  sbop  la 

inot  get  a  Job  unleaa  be 

»r  of  the  union  there  rac- 

?loyer  has  bis  labor  pro- 

3lon  hiring  ball  or  wbat 

le  thing.    No  matter  bow 

'  needs  additional  help  and 

Idly  eligible  union  mem- 

tb  are  at  the  mercy  of  tbe 

of  tba  union. 

swevar,  la  one  in  wblcb  s 

be  hired  without  balong- 

at  la  under  obllgatloi:   to 

Ithin  tbe  uaual   period  of 

lahop  permits  an  employer 

Ver  bis  hiring,  permits  an 

I  throu^  b  the  monopoly  set 

Dp.  and  at  tbe  aame  time 

iployce  from  taking  a  ao- 

|the  cxpenae  of  tbe  union. 

I  In  a  union  ahop  doea  not 

|0  dars  and  pay  bla  union 

er    must    dlaebaige    him. 

1.  however.  If  an  employer 

^yee  quailfled   to  Join  the 

}n  refuaea  to  accept  him 

reasons    of    monopollatlo 

of  the  tin  Ion  tbe  em- 

%\e  to  discharge  tbe  man. 

'  I  country  are  union  abops, 

ro^  -lona  of  the  Taft  bUl 
the  filing  of  nonpublic 
>y  the  unlona  with  the 
»tary  of  Labor:  onee  for 
R';:\ble  aa  oorporatlona  are 
nta  for  unions  to  desi 
:  ves  whom  employers 
hem.  Banned  are  Or- 
el secoDdary  boycotu. 
ing  Is  not  tfsalt  wttb 
axcept  as  tbe  bUl  rs- 
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quires  luxloiu  to  deal  with  tbe  representa- 
tlvee  that  employers  dealgn*te. 

A  very  important  feature  of  tbe  bill  la  tbat 
dealing  with  strlkea  which  endanger  the  na- 
tional economy  such  as  the  recent  coal 
strlkea.  If  a  national  emergency  atrlke 
threatens,  tbe  United  States  Secretary  of  La- 
bor may  go  into  court  and  ask  an  injunction 
staying  the  atrlke  for  60  daya,  during  which 
a  board  of  inquiry  is  named  to  atudy  the 
lasuea  Involved  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  If  the  Issues  between 
the  employer  and  employees  are  not  resolved 
In  the  60-day  period,  an  additional  SO  days 
la  aaked  of  the  court  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  mediate  the  dlaputa  and  bring 
tbe  employers  and  employees  into  agreement. 
If  tbia  mediation,  but  not  an  arbitration  at- 
tempt, falls,  then  the  union  goea  out  on 
atrlke,  but  Tatt  proposes  that  when  such  a 
atrlke  occurs  the  Congress  siiould  step  into 
the  breach  with  an  emergency  law  exactly 
covering  each  auch  altuatlon  and  dealing 
witb  It.  It  does  not  propose  taking  away  tbe 
right  to  atrlke  except  aa  tbe  right  to  atrlke 
Interferes  witb  tbe  operation  of  tbe  entire 
economy. 

Tbe  Taft  bill  amounte  to  a  rewriting  of  tbe 
Wagner  Labor  Act  to  the  end  that  rlghU  of 
labor  and  capital  ara  equalised  JusUy.  In 
the  end  by  endowing  the  unions  with  more 
rcaponalbillty  it  may  prevent  them  from  acta 
of  injustice  which  are  a  national  boetllity 
toward  them. 

Tbe  Taft  bill  doea  not  outlaw  sbopa  In 
which  only  union  men  are  employed.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  right  to  strike.  It  does  not 
ban  Industry-wide  liargalnlng.  It  only  brings 
luions  in  out  of  tbe  Jimgle  atmosphere  where 
they  now  operate  to  a  realm  where  they,  like 
employera,  are  under  tbe  Influence  of  tbe  laws 
of  tbe  land. 


Ilya  Ehrenborf's  Propafaa^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

or  oxoaciA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  EUEPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday.  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  McGlll. 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 
T-ASNs  rot  A  Mallr 
(By  Ralph  IfcGUl) 

Spencer  J.  IfcCallle,  when  he  had  a  bit  of 
truth  which  he  telleved  Important,  used  to 
aay  to  the  young  dolta  lolling  on  the  benches 
before  him: 

"I  wish  I  bad  this  engraved  on  a  mallet 
so  that  I  might  hit  each  of  you  on  the  head 
witb  It  and  really  impress  you  with  it." 

I  have  Just  finished,  somewhat  belatedly, 
reading  European  Crossroads,  the  same  being 
the  report  by  Ilya  Ehrenburg  of  his  Journey 
through  the  Balkans. 

I  wish  I  had  It  engraved  upon  a  generous 
mallet  and  might  hit  squarely  and  firmly 
upon  the  head  each  Member  of  Congress 
who  doea  not  aee  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Information  program  to  Europe 
Sad   South   Amerl:a. 

Tbe  book  la  a  masterpiece  of  propaganda. 

I  mean  it  is  propaganda  In  Ita  real  mean- 
ing. We  have,  unfortunately,  watered  down 
or  ao  narrowed  and  changed  the  meaning  of 
aome  excellent  words  until  they  are  cripples 
peddling  pencila  along  the  streeta  of  truth. 

A  dismaying  number  of  Americana  think 
of  propaganda  as  meaning  Ilea. 

It  doeent. 
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The  real  sense  of  tbe  word  is  tbe  propa- 
gation or  putting  over,  in  more  or  leea  subtle 
or  emotional  manner,  an  idea,  a  faith,  a 
trutb— as  tbe  negative  of  faltb  or  trutb. 

aupsaa 

Ehrenburg  Is  the  Soviet  Union's  beat  known 
and  moat  able  Joumallat.  He  is  one  of  the 
world's  moet  skillful  propagandlsta.  He  la  a 
cosmopolitan  figure,  converaant  In  aeveral 
languages,  a  auperb^writer. 

I  waa  able  to  find  no  ilea  in  his  Balkan 
report.  A  year  ago  he  toured  the  Southern 
part  of  the  United  States.  I  was  able  to  find 
no  lies  In  that  report. 

But  in  both  of  them  there  waa  s  akillful 
exploitation  of  one  phase  of  a  truth  and  an 
utter  neglect  of  tbe  renudnder  of  it. 

There  also  waa  a  complete  avoidance  of 
aome  pertinent  facta.  ThU  waa  less  true  in 
the  American  articlea,  for  obvious  reaaona, 
than  in  those  concerning  the  Balkans. 

I  must  hasten  to  say  that  many  American 
correepondenta  have  been  equally  guilty  in 
writing  of  the  Balkans  or  of  Rusaia.  But, 
I  am  sure,  none  baa  done  It  so  well  as  Ehren- 
burg. 

OMZSeiONS 

Nowhere  in  tbe  book  does  Ehrenburg  men- 
tion, or  even  c&sually  allude  to,  the  great 
flood  of  lend-lease  goods  from  tills  country, 
and  amaller  amounta  from  Britain,  which 
made  poeaible  the  advance  of  the  Red  army 
into  the  Balkans. 

He  speaks  of  our  guna,  otir  tanka,  our 
rLOea,  our  planea,  when  many  thousanda  of 
them  were  made  in  America  and  shipped  in 
American  Ehlps,  at  great  loss  of  American 
life,  to  the  Sovleta.  Nor  does  be  mention  tbe 
enormous  contribution  of  the  Americans  who 
opened,  and^supplied  the  Persian  Oulf  porta 
and  railways     *     *     •     all  going  to  RusaU. 

Through  it  all  runs  the  persistant  theme — 
Rtissia  did  the  fighting,  Russia  did  the  dying, 
Ruasla  supplied  the  tanks,  guns,  rifles, 
planea — Ruaala  liberated  Europe.  Ruaaia 
gave  tbe  world  the  new  hope  and  the  new 
faith. 

TBIAia 

He  attends  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Tet, 
there  Is  no  mention  of  Elsenhower,  Bradley, 
Patton,  Montgomery,  tbe  American  bomb- 
ers and  eecortlng  fighters;  no  mention  of  the 
American  landings  and  bitter  fighting  and 
dying  as  they  fought  through  France  and 
into  Berlin. 

He  speaks  only  of  Russia  freeing  Ger- 
many. The  war  was  a  Russian  war  in  which 
only  Russians  suffered  and  died  for  liberty. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  writes  of  Yugoslavia.  Romania.  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  and  Czechoslovakia  after  the  war, 
and  it  is  superbly  done. 

The  book  is,  essentially,  a  collection  of 
pamphleta  of  propaganda.  They  were  widely 
published  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
been  widely  distributed,  and  are  still  being 
made  easily  available,  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  countries.  These  same  peoples  are 
hearing  very  little  about  this  country.  They 
will  continue  to  hear  very  little  about  it. 

It  la  fair  to  aak  "why?" 


The  answer  is  tbat  we  have  ao  deluded 
oiuselvea  with  the  erroneous  meaning  of 
propaganda  that  we  are  not  willing  to  spend 
what  is,  relatively,  a  pittance  on  an  informa- 
tion program  of  news.  Including  news  about 
our  culture  and  our  part  In  the  war  and  peace. 
We  could  present  otir  own  story  in  pamphleta 
and  books  and  by  radio.  We  could  let  the 
world  know  of  oiu-  alma;  of  the  fact  tbat  we 
are  not  a  race  of  gum  chewers,  lynchers,  and 
divorcees. 

We  whine  about  the  success  of  the  Sovleta 
in  spreading  their  own  story. 

Tet  we  are  on  the  verge  of  killing  off,  in 
the  name  of  economy,  an  information  pro- 
gram which  costa  less  per  year  than  19 
bombing  planes. 


Tile  dawn  coming  to  the  new  Europe  Is  a 
very  red  dawn,  according  to  Eluren burg's  book. 
which  Is  a  Ixxm  broadcaat  like  sosrn  wbsat  in 
tbe  Balkans. 

And  we  are  iKit  permitting  any  other  tint 
to  be  added  to  it. 

I  wlah  every  American  would  write  bis  or 
her  Congreaaman  to  support  an  American 
program  of  informaUon.  General  Maraball. 
General  Eisenhower,  and  Admiral  Nimlta, 
plus  all  tbe  personalltlea  of  our  State  Oe- 
partment,  consider  It  vital. 

I  wish  it  were  poaalble  to  bit  on  tbe  bead 
with  Ehrenburg's  book  all  tboee  wbo  do  not 
think  ao. 


Budget  for  Grami  ConUe  InigatMn  and 
RedamalioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or  WASHnteroH 

Of  ISI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRS8KNTATIVB 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  adopted  April  28. 1947, 
by  the  City  Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Seattle, 
Wash.: 

Resolution  14689 

A  resolution  protesting  the  House  Approprl- 
ationa  Committee'a  reconxmendation  that 
the  Biu-eau  of  Redanuition'a  budget  for 
Grand  CotUee  reclamation  be  cut 

Whereaa  tbe  full  and  speedy  dcvelopmoit 
of  tbe  Grand  Coulee  reaervoir  for  irrigation 
la  vital  to  tbe  development  of  tlM  Pacific 
Northwest  and  will  contribute  to  tbs  natlonsl 
prosperity  and  well  twing;  and 

Whereas  this  project  will  be  largely  aelf- 
llquldating:  and 

Whereas  the  recommendatlona  of  the 
House  Approprlationa  Committee  that  tbe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  budget  for  Grand 
Coulee  irrigation  tie  cut  will,  if  adopted,  h* 
disastrous  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  dam- 
aging to  tbe  Nation  aa  a  whole :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  CouncU  0/  the  City 
of  Seattle.  Ttiat  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
the  city  of  Seattle  most  vigorously  protesta 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation to  tbe  Congress  tbat  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  budget  for  Grand 
Coulee  irrigation  and  reclamation  be  cut;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tluit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bs 
transmitted  by  tbe  city  clerk  to  each  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  both  of  the 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Passed  tbe  city  council  the  28tb  day  of 
April,  1947,  and  signed  by  me  in  open  session 
In  authentication  of  ita  paaaage  tbia  28th  day 
of  AprU.  1947. 

M.  B.  MrrcHXix, 
President  of  the  City  CouneU. 

PUed  by  me  thia  38th  day  of  AprU,  1947. 

Attekt: 

W.  C.  Tbomas, 
Ci*i'  Comptroller  and  ex  Officio  City 
Clerk. 

By  C.  G.  EkLAKDSON, 

Deputy. 

Resolution  14690 

A  resolution  protesting  the  Hotiae  Appropri- 
ations Committee's  recommendation  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Adm'nlatratlon 
budget  of  $30,278,000  be  cut  to  (6,907,000 
Whereas  the  full  use  of  water  power  is  vital 

to  tun  reaource  development  In  tbe  Paclflo 
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and  for  tha  nattoaal 
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•d 
tha 


lilahi 


tlon  of  tha 

that  BonneTlIle'a 

be  cut  nearty  tl4.0O0.0O0  dollars  wUl. 

praclmla  the  bolldlng  of  addl- 

U— .  atibatatiaas.  ate.. 

If  ao  ettalty  uietoaary  for  tha  rawnna 

italad.  will  be  dlaaatrnwa  to  tha  Pacific 

flBff  to  tha  NattoB  aa  a 

Now.  tharaiora^  ba  It 

by  tha  Citjf  Coumta  of  thd  eMy 
.  That  for  tha 
4tf  WmMm  toHt  vtgcrouity 

Coanmittaa'a  rac- 

tlOD  to  tha  OoBfraaa  that  Htm  Bob- 

tkm'a    badfH   of 

374000  ba  ettt  to  tejMrr.OOO:  and  ba  It 

That  a  oopy  of  thla  raaoluttOD  be 
toy  tha  etty  alMft  to  eaeb  oC  tha 
tha  Booaa  and  to  both  of  Ike 
tcfv  from  the  State  of  Waahlngton. 

tha  etty  eodncU  tha  Mth  day  of 


AprU  1M1. 

M.B. 

PraeMemt  0/  ttt»  Ctfy  Ctmnglt. 

toy  me  thla  Mth  day  of  AprU  tM7 
Atte#C: 

W    C.  Tmomtm. 
Ptty  ComptTMm  awd  a*  opeko  Ctty 
Clerk. 

By  O.  O.  buutiMow.  0*p«<y. 


T1«  Great  H«hrt  of  New  Terk  City 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  mw  Toax 
HOUSE  OF  RVfUHBTTATITM 
Friday,  Map  2.  1947 

LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
o  eztaad  mj  remarks  In  ibc  Rac- 
nde  the  following  ■ddrii  by 
fJWtof  SUtfld  Senator  IiTxm  li.  Iw  at 
ikd  OMBtng  dinner  of  tbe  Oreater  New 
York  Fund,    teaih   annual   campaign. 


Mr 

leave 


Botel  Astor.  Nev  York  City. 
AprU  3t.  1947: 

Mr.  Cbalnaaa.  dletuiculahed  gueata. 
the  eort  of  occaalon  In  wblcb  I  am  pr    id 
have  a  part.    Mew  York  City    beeauee     ( 
mttahmmm  in  the  Natlont 
H  been  gUl  many  lee«ndary 
The  taflatta  variety  of  the  Hvm 
tha  Kttvltlee  eanlad  on  ta  lu  five 
baa  aometlmee  made  R  a  aort  of  fat 
■H«(«|pella.  gltttertac  and  unreal.    Borne  ; 
pie  mM  K  cold,  and  there  waa  an  at 
who    proclaimed    thet    New    Torfe 
Anterlca. 

■■t  yea  know  and  I  know  that  It  la 
eharaetarttottons  tb«ina«lvea  that  are 
On  an  occaataa  Ilka  thla  New  Tork 
Itaetf  tn  tU  true  light.     It  la  a  eommi 
of  ndghbon.  not  w  very  different  from 
other  eumeWPlty  in  theee  United  Stat 

It  ta  MBir.  to  be  nire.    Tou  number 
population  tn  mUltona  rether  than  *n  hf 
dreda.     The  balance  aheet  of  jou.-   am 
adds  up  In  blUlooa  rather  than ' 
But  the  heart  la  Juat  the 
It  U  Uld  bare  here  tonight  In  the  dl 
which  launches  the  campaign  for  the 
New  Tork  fund  of  1»47. 

I   ttke    thu    occasion.     It    iprtnga 
aat^tarttoaaa  and  tha  aptrlt  of 
that  quality  aiwaya  trnpllaaL     Tou 
oooM  m»  Norwich,  m  CBaaaago 
whlato  aU  of  ua  op  tlMie  Mdak  u  qui 
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We  have  drlvee  tike  thla  one.  dedleat 
a  alaallar  purpoae.    Sttttag  hare  at  the 
table  I   iMve  found  Itoe  aaaa  enthi 
the  eame  aaeotlpn  to  the  eooununity. 
aama  aanaa  of  didicaMoa  to  the  nc 
ta  Hew  Tork  Olty  that  a  omOI  commi 
It's  only  a  quaaUon  of  widening 


I  quaUUee  burrow  deep  to  the  fo 
tkm  of  our  Nation.     The  Greater  New 
Pund  Is  directed  toward  supportlnn  the 
pitala.  the  health  and  welfare  agvnclea 
for  cltiaena  at  thoee  tragic  tlmee 
dlaastar  IiIBm.   By  brMglng  tha  ( 
between  tha  laaitoa  of  43$  eeparate  act 
engaged  la  thaaa  htimanltartan  aetvicea 
their  eetlmatad  eapaaaea  It  iriauraa  that 
will   matntala   aad  develop   ttaa  aid 
they  bave  undertaken  to  provide.     It 
alospla  aa  that. 

Thla  la  the  aort  of  InltlaUve  and 
btUty   which   amerVans   have   aiwaya 
glad  to  take — and  accept.     It  la  part  of 
natiooal  eharactar.     As  the  Matloo  haa 
tured.  we  have  grown  in  our  eonstant 
cam   for   Improving   the  eaadttkm   of 
fortunate  dtiaena — giving  tham  the  aid 
•trength  to  come  back  into  the 
•tniggle.  caring  for  the  old  and  In  Arm. 
erclalng  broadly  the  humanitarian  u.:ii  wl 
la  merely  an  aataaalaB  of  the  nelghborii 
of  an  Amencaa  towa. 

I  Uka  the  aeato  of  eowmtmlty 
tty  which  tha  Greater  Mew  Tork  Pund 
piles.  I  think  It  te  right.  I  think  it  u  1 
I  know  n  la  American.  Theri  is  a  false 
deney  tn  this  country  to  have  Dover 
support  everything.  In  the  end.  that 
do  away  with  such  dittos  aa  thla.  Ii 
c<  tto  pride  of  eoMrttovtli^  dtraetly 
tnliM«  of  your  aaaMaantty  yoa 
pay  BUireoa  your  tazaa— and  I 
a  practical  mattar.  the  iteai  tpould 
deducUble.  I  dont  like  that  sort  of 
ophy.  I  dont  believe  aMat  Americana 
it.  But  I  think  ito  Impllcatione  are 
aaalyaiBg  at  each  a  time  aa  thla. 

Leave  aalda  what  aueh  a  poUey 
ha   blunting   tha  ■MaHilllty  of  clt 
their     neighbors'     naeda.    What     it 
■laaiT  la  thle:  As  local  govanuaaat  takea  < 
more  and  more  aid  to  Indlvlduala.  the 
of  govenuBcnt  nearer  home  become  leee^ 
leaa  able  to  swing  the  expense.    Their  sot 
of  taxation— and  the  funds  can  i\  me 
from  t»x.-»!rn  -are  exhausted.     If  local, 


ly  the  deficiency,  then 
It  must  take  over  the 
ire  off  oa  sucb  a  sptrml 
and  I  would  rather 

Iter  New  York  Ftmd  ta 

I  appealing   Idea   but   it 

jlicy  which  will  guar- 

lent  of  tbeee  oom- 

where  it  economical - 

The  fund  which  thla 

to  provide  la  not  out 

wealth.     It  la  no  In- 

It  la  small  compared 

a  break-down  in  thla 

apport. 

years  In  the  servlee  of 

tmeot  and  for  eight  of 

Waahlngton.  I  waa  In 

th  !Kxne  of  the  Bute's 

with  the  welfare  of 

tan  of  the  New  Tork 

rommlttec  on  Indua- 

|tlt  na  It  waa  my  respon- 

}ntlnulng   stirvey,   not 

itlon  of  our  own  agen- 

icr  SUtes     That  serv- 

direct  Insight  tato  the 

^emment  should  leave 

Ity  take  up  Ita  reepoo- 

eecurlty  and 
cxamplea— 
rnatlve  to  the  SUtec' 
raaponaiblUty    for    the 
MMi  la  too 
lunlty  to  provide  ade- 
State — and  I  am  refer- 
^t«  and  Bsderal  Oovem- 
Uie  prwaiwii  of  Indl- 
too  oomplaa  for  Hw 
the  State  eaa  aopply. 
deal   with   Its  citiaens 
lal  caae-by-case  rare 
in  time  of  trouble.     It 
fy  thfe  neighborly  feel- 
hold  for  each  other. 
Id    health    and 
clpate   in   the 
le  services  which.  In  my 
never  properly  provide 
le.     They  are  the  local 
luea  that  thuae  In  need 
on  a  more  Bclflah — or 
practical — basis,  they 
loe  that  any  cltlsen 
r  t  suffer  if  he  U  in 

I  launched  at  a  very  crlt- 

I  can  aararc  you  that 

tha  B—ti.  the  gsaao 

la  boma  tn  upon  toe 

Inknge   of  old   barriers 

iproTldea  a  nervousneaa 

aelp  feeling  in  Washlng- 

>t   know    wtwt   the 

The   propheu   speak 

low  they  are  ftirnrtng 

rid  of  uncertainty,  th«a 

It  la  that 

democracy  ia  a  mirror 

li...  an  iron  curtain,  of 

ru^ard  aa  still  a  dream 

light  to  discuas  foreign 
out  of  place  In  sucb  a 
It  let  me  say  that  there 
lirect  azproasion  of  de- 
impalgn  which  you  are 
not  suppoca  Ita  news 
curtain,   except   dimly. 
low.  It  is  such  endeav- 
Ithrough.  which  will  re- 
proof that  America  ia 
StUl  a  better  pUoa 
riaii  rcr^imea  that  were 
le  crooked  phUoaopblea 

ive  haa  grsater  objec- 
its  honaou.    Tou  want 
ts  what  they  buy  In 
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human  comfort  and  human  happiness  that 
you  are  giving.  Tou  are  offering  treatment 
fo.  the  sick,  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  a 
broader  horlfon  for  the  young.  Tou  are 
offering  sunshine  and  health.  But  still  thoee 
are  the  symbols  of  otir  democracy— of  our 
America.  They  are  the  guarantee  that  the 
great  humanity  of  the  community  Is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  the  cold  com- 
fort of  the  State 

I  am  a  rather  historic  kind  of  American. 
I  have  »>een  up  and  down  the  development 
of  this  great  Nation  through  the  history 
books  and  T  have  never  found  that  its  basic 
ideals  have  changed.  I  find  the  old  virtues 
moot  appealing  becatiae  they  represent  ideals 
we  have  always  cherished.  Tea.  we  have  ad- 
vanced— enormously— in  our  acceptance  of 
human  responsibilities.  I  am  proud  of  It. 
But  that  Is  a  development  In  social  conscious- 
ness, an  awareneas  of  how  we  could  apply 
more  perfectly  a  oommvmlty  sense.  It  has 
not  been  a  change  In  phlloeophy  It  U  a 
progreaaive  correction  of  old  errors. 

I  know  that  there  are  thoee  who  feel  that 
the  aiTOrs  which  stUl  exist  In  our  system  are 
symptoms  of  lu  decay.  I  look  upon  them 
rather  as  a  challenge.  Thla  Greater  New 
Tork  Pund  campaign  which  we  are  launch- 
ing tonight  U  the  recognition  of  such  a  chal- 
lenge. It  recognizes  a  community  responsi- 
bility to  provldo  for  thoee  who  are  tempo- 
rarily, or  through  ih;  ill  turn  of  fortune,  un- 
able without  help  to  carry  through  a  crlsU  in 
their  Uvea.  It  recognlxea  that  these  Individ- 
uals shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  destitute 
or  to  perwh.  It  guarantees  that  the  com- 
munity will  see  them  through  their  troubles. 
not  as  a  charity,  but  aa  a  rallying-round  of 
the  nelghbora.  It  confirms  a  ^irlt  which 
maintains  self -respect.  In  thU  spirit  it  stim- 
ulates self-reliance  the  moment  the  crUls  Is 
peet. 

14ore  than  that.  It  stimulates  the  develop- 
ment of  community  sense  In  people,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  thla  Nation.  I  am  a  deep  and 
fervent  believer  In  America.  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  where  tempers  seem 
occasionally  to  grow  thin,  I  have  sharpened 
that  belief.  The  Senate  has  been  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world.  1  be- 
lieve It  U.  CerUlnly  there  Is  no  council 
where  a  man  may  more  readily  and  frankly 
express  his  views.  There  Is  no  body  where 
the  democratic  spirit  of  America  and  the 
world  breathes  more  freely.  But  the  Senate 
U  simply  an  expansion  of  what  a  man  says 
anywhere,  wUh  the  added  great  responsibil- 
ity that  his  opinion  and  his  ote  may  be- 
come the  policy  of  this  Nation.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  community  of  America  has  Its  voice. 
With  aU  the  tensions.  It  Is  a  neighborly 
voice.  Idaho  contends  with  Michigan,  and 
California  with  Maine.  Minnesota  argues 
with  Mlaaiaalppl  and  North  Dakota  with 
Texas.  But  It  is  neighbors  talking.  It  Is  a 
community  spirit.  Ulklng  with  the  many 
voices  of  America. 

I  mention  It  tonight,  because  It  seems  to 
me  the  community  spirit  of  America  may  be 
stretched    broad    across    the    continent    or 
caught  in  the  local  pride  of  a  city.    All  of 
you  who  are  dedicating  your  aervloe  through 
the  period  of  thU  campaign  are  simply  ex- 
nretolng  what  in  a  larger  way  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Nation.     Tou  are  dedicating  yourselves 
to  the  self-reliance  which  Is  our  national  her- 
itage.   Tou  are  expressing  once  more  your 
faith  in  the  ancient  beliefs. 
•  Tour  services  can  never  be  computed  in 
facts  and  figures  on  a  balance  sheet.    Tou  ar« 
preaervlng  the  way   of   life  that  our  fore- 
fathers laid  down  300  years  ago  and  that  haa 
been  reaffirmed  by  their  successive  genera- 
tions.    Tou  have  broadened  Immensely  the 
concepUon  of  htmunlty  which  has  always 
l>een  a  glowing  thing  in  our  midst.    Tou  are 
making  more  perfect  our  steady  mardi  to- 


ward tha  realization  of  great  objecuves 
which  all  of  us  understand  as  the  very  pur- 
poee  of  democracy,  and  of  America. 


Turkey  Censures  Forofu  Newsmea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.     BENDER.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  should  note  that  today  on  May  2. 
we  have  another  report  from  Turkey  of 
their  slapping  a  censorship  on  our  news- 
papermen.   As  I  have  stated  twice  be- 
fore the  House,  a  ruthless  dictatorship 
exists  In  Turkey.    This  latest  censorship 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  dem- 
onstrates this  fact.     I  include  this  ar- 
ticle as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
ttrxket     censuhi.s      foreign      nxwsmkn — 
Attacks    Daniell,    Foerest    as    Spreading 
ExBONEOtm  Data — Defends  Suspensions 
IsTANBTTL,  TtH^ET,  April  30.— Vlce  Premier 
MumUz  Okmcn  charged  tonight  that  erro- 
neous news  on  Turkey  was  spread  "by  certain 
foreign  correspondents  In  our  country  who 
very  often  cannot  grasp  the  thoroughly  es- 
sential laws  of  Turkey's  administration  or 
whose  views  are  unable  to  reach  the  depths 
of  the  political  currenta  within  the  country." 
Mr.  Okmen's  accusations  were  made  In  an 
Interview  with  the  semiofficial  Anatolia  news 
agency  in  commenting  on  press  dupatches  to 
the  New  Tork  Times  from  Turkey  and  a  sur- 
vey of  International  freedom  of  the  press  by 
Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  New  Tork  Herald  Trib- 
une, past  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors 

The  Anatolian  agency  correspondent  re- 
ported that  the  New  Tork  Times  dispatches, 
signed  by  Raymond  Daniell.  dealt  with  the 
recent  indefinite  suspension  of  two  more  op- 
position newspapers  In  Istanbul  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  general  elections  took 
place  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Daniell  was  crltlclBed  twice  thto  week 
by  the  semiofficial  Tanls. 

UNDER  SHOE  nouMAim 
Giving  the  Government's  attitude  on  the 
suspensions,  Mr.  Okmen.  who  also  U  Minister 
of  State,  said  the  newspapers — Democrasl  and 
Tasvir — were  suspended  by  a  state  of  siege 
command  for  publishing  news  of  a  kind  that 
had  been  officlaUy  forbidden  and  that  was 
considered  crunlnal  by  the  Turkish  Penal 
Code. 

••Otherwise,  the  newspapers  were  not  sus- 
pended by  the  Government  liecause  they  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  an  opposition  deputy, 
as  the  New  York  Times  correspondent.  Mr. 
DanleU,  reported."  Mr.  Okmen  said. 

"The  strategic  importance  of  the  Istanbul 
region,  due  to  the  world  political  situation, 
is  known  to  everybody."  he  continued.  'Dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  the  Government 
decided  to  institute  martial  law  In  this  Im- 
portant region,  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
security.  The  order  and  decision  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Turkish  Grand  National  As- 
sembly. 

"The  military  administration  waa  author- 
ized to  eetablish  and  execute  extraordinary 
measurea  to  the  regions  tmder  martial  law. 
The  suspension  of  newspi4?«»  «^  among 
these  measurea." 

The  Vice  Premier,  asserted  that  the  elec- 
tions in  Tiu-key  took  place  according  to  law 
and  that  no  observers  of  a  par^  participat- 


ing in  the  ptdUng  were  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  their  )obs. 

He  advanced  the  New  Tork  Timea  du- 
patches and  the  distribution  of  Mr.  For- 
rest's statement  by  the  Anatolian  agency  as 
evidence  of  freedom  of  information  here.  H«» 
said  correspondents  were  free  to  cable  with- 
out restriction. 

rORXICN   COaRXSPONOENTS  CAII.En   IK 

Two  days  ago,  however,  a  group  of  foreign 
correspondents  at  a  conference  In  the  Turki'^h 
Press  Department,  told  Sever  Isklt.  press  di- 
rector for  Istanbxil.  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Department's  view  that  Mr.  Forrest's 
sUtement  including  Turkey  among  the  23 
countries  where  information  was  chained  up 
was  Inacctirate. 

The  12  correspondents,  moat  of  them 
American,  were  Invited  to  the  Department, 
Mr.  Isklt  said,  "to  be  notified  that  the  Turkish 
Press  Department  disagrees  with  the  part  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  statement  concerning  Turkey.** 

"We  have  also  called  upon  you."  Mr.  Isklt 
declared,  "to  remind  you  of  something  you 
already  know:  That  Turkey  U  enjoying  press 
freedom." 


War  Assets  Administration  Scores  Knodt- 
Out  in  First  Round— Veteran,  Small 
Businessman,  Socked  in  Solar  Picnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  letter 
from  a  World  War  n  veteran,  who  is  also 
a  small  businessman,  in  which  he  give* 
a  blow-by-blow  account  of  his  bout  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration: 

Pbuit,  Iowa,  April  22, 1947. 

Mr.     PAtJL    CtrNNINGHAM. 

House   Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  started  this  letter  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year,  and  should  have 
maUed  it  long  ago.  but  somehow  or  another, 
I  kept  thinking  things  would  improve.  In- 
stead, they  have  liecome  steadily  worse.  Thla 
letter  contalru  my  gripes  against  the  War 
Assets    AdmlnlstraUon.     I    think    they   art 

legitimate.  ,  ^  ^  ^a 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  I  had  44 
months  of  "It."  I  am  a  Republican  and  al- 
ways have  been.  Most  important  of  all.  I  am 
an  American,  a  citizen  of  these  United  States, 
and  1  am  discouraged,  disgusted,  and  mad. 
over  trying  to  deal  with  the  Government  Ux 
surplus  property. 

I  had  to  fight  to  get  certified.  WAA  In  Des 
Moines  was  reluctant  to  certify  me  for  $25,000 
because  there  was  only  a  limited  amount  of 
surplus  and  many  veterans  wanted  to  start 
businesses.  When  I  went  to  buy  surplus  to 
stock  my  business.  I  found  that  minimum 
lots  were  generaUy  so  large  that  only  whole- 
salers dare  buy.  For  weeks  and  weeks  after 
I  was  certified.  I  received  no  Information  on 
sales  It  was  not  untU  after  I  had  written 
dozens  of  letters  that  I  received  any  infor- 
mation. After  «  months  I  found  that  in  gen- 
eral. WAA  prefers  not  to  meea  with  small 
ptircliaaers.  I  was  practically  told  that,  when 
I  visited  the  Omaha  office  of  WAA  several 
weeks  ago.  The  paper  work  involved  in  proc- 
essing a  ptirchase  through  WAA  Is  so  voltimi- 
nous  that  the  officials  want  aa  little  es  poe- 
siUe  to  do  with  saiaU  orders. 
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rt»  wtateh 

Umvmrj  8.  1947. 

for  TvUrans  who  wub*d  to  buy  for 

4wB  «oa«uinption.    Wh«n  ttw  ▼•taruM 

■t  llM  sale,  they  w«rt  rvqutred  to  buy 

minimum  of  5  p«tr  of  ovcntoOM.  or  4  pair  of 

boou.  or  12  wlnttT  capa,  or  4  pair  ol 

etc.     If  the  veteran  did  buy  4  pair 

b*  bad  to  watt  around  fsom  S  to  4 

bafora  ba  could   pick   up  tba  boota. 

.  tba  amall  purcbaaer  left  In  dlagtiat. 

ly  turn  ara  gol&c  to  buy  4  pair  of 

It  a  coat  of  43  aacb  in  ordar  to  obtain 

for  hJa  own  uaa.  wban  ba  can  buy  a 

for  4S?    Tbar*  wwa  ntora  cmployaca 

aala  tban  tlMra  vara  cuatomen.  and 

had  tba  authority  to  changa  tba  alza 

luu  or  tba  proecdura  for  making  pur- 


l«-lnc  J 
blp  be  ou. 
of  bo(ita 
boura 


Oaoaraiy 


piLlr 


one 


WAA 


fllgbt 
Jackat 


tat 


for  mi 
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I  pu  vhaawl  00  baary  laatber  coau  In  PbUa- 
dalpbl  I  wbUa  my  cartificallon  «aa  atUl  being 
procaa  lad.  I  waa  awurad  that  tba  canificau 
would  ba  bonorad  w^aa  praaantad.  Later. 
wbea  [  uiad  to  axarclaa  my  rlgbu  aa  a  vat- 
aran.  '  VAA  aald  tbay  wara  aorry  but  tba  sale 
bad  ta  MD  procaaaad.  and  I  waa  requlrad  to 
pay  «  4  par  coat  Inataad  of  419  30  wblcb  a 
vatarap  waa  antltled  to.  Only  a  mattar  of 
Tba  papara  bad  been  proceaaed.  and 
Ud  aot  want  to  ba  botbarad  making 
any  e  umgea.  Tbaaa  coau  ware  purcbaaad 
Ifovan  bar  23.  1946.  wttb  tbe  idea  of  baTlng 
a  tlaa  for  tba  Chrtatmaa  markat.  Mva 
latar  tba  coau  arrived.  I  am  out  41.440 
year  ts  concerned.  Storage 
coata  over  tba  cummer  meana 
additional  aqMnaa.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
vatara  i  I  tamm  abtalned  tba  Inaida  dope  on 
4.000  iletiplug  bag*,  arranged  to  aell  them 
to  on4  of  our  big  abaln  outflta.  and  then 


bougb ;  tbam 
ngbt 


raeaHed  delivery  In  1 


.  sow  I  would  aaU  all  of  tbe  leather  coau 
41  OOO. 
Tba ;  brlnga  me  to  tbe  aubjaot  of  twanty- 
flva*  I  od  flf  ty-thouaand-dollar  certifications. 
X  unqmtand  that  tbe  original  Intent  of 
to  enable  every  veteran  Interested 
In  aat^bllablng  a  buslneaa  to  obtain  an  Initial 
If  gooda.  Thouaands  of  veu  Ilka  my- 
iva  yat  to  buy  on  ceruflcatlon.  We 
It  tba  MBart.  faat  oparatora  don't  want, 
alraady  loaded  with.  How  are  theaa 
or  wbolaaalara  oparatlnit  with  a  big 
O&anclal  backing  able  to  buy  925.000  worth 
of  a  il  kglr  Item  such  as  tba  very  popular  B- 19 
Jacket,  or  the  Navy  N-1  foul-weather 
or  the  beautiful  B-11  parkaf  I  can 
taka  fou  out  to  ^^■»**—  aod  abow  you  10 
that  have  poNlMMd  from  4100.000 
to  t8dO.OOO  worth  of  eholre  items  alona.  I 
hava  I  atn  trying  to  boy  800  N-i  Jackru  for 
tha  la  It  4  months,  and  all  I  have  received 
art  va  7  polltr.  I-am-aorry-nonavallabla  let- 
tan;  t  van  along  cornea  a  catalog  from  Omaha 
wttta  1  fina  salactloo  of  itams  offered  for 
Mia  Jl  auary  27  and  28.    I  received  tbe  eata- 


nmrj  99.     Nevertheleaa.  I  placed  an 
lad  ateatvad  a  very  polKa  latter  about 
l|lM  aala  was  over,  and  thanking  ma 
tntataat  in  surplus  proparty. 
I   hfppaa   to   know   that  WAA   fUaa   ara 
with  lattara  froa  vetarana  ilk*  my> 
:  doat  want  a  bonus.    X  dont  want 
vtth  tba  Vaiatans'  AdmlnistraUon. 
«lg  iMekaa  bafbta  I  would  Join  tba 
83-10  aub.     I  want  eflMCBt  OoT- 
ndaa.   Tb  daU.  the  vaat  majority 
vatarana  sacking  to  buy  sur- 
plua  |lwi|W<f  ^  V>oA  tiMtk  hava  racaivad  a 
fron  WAA. 
Bva^  aontract.  avary  cMm  to  buy,  la  wrli- 
taa  t^^  ao  that  tba  wsll  buyar  who  buy*  at 
fooi  fattk  learnt  Imv*   a 
X  aubaritfi  a  bM  to 
Mavy  Yard  on  uaad  awptaa  cflmd  by 


ba  withdrawn.    Ol 

fttioa  that  I  bad 


that  my  Md 
11  I  racalvad  a 
awarded  thr4a 


loU  totaling  glvUT.  All  of  this 
dtaa  waa  wmter  waarlng  apparel  By 
time  they  bad  completed  all  of  their  Ini 
paper  work  and  bad  taken  their  time 
ping  the  raerchandlaa.  It  would  have 
AprU  1  before  I  could  poaalbly  have 
thia  propaity.  My  withdrawal  of 
meant  that  I  must  forfatt  my  t854 
No  amali  bualneaaman  can  aurvlva  If 
to  buy.  sell,  and  supervise  shipment  ht 
At  the  prcaent  time  X  stand  to  toee 
out  of  tha  gSJOO  I  saved  while  In  the  ser 
Remember,  X  would  not  have  minded 
theaa  loasaa  If  I  could  have  obtained 
of  the  choice  surplus  which  the  bi^  of 
tors  became  rich  on.  There  are  r:  k.-  in 
tinslnam.  but  dealing  with  WAA  Is  a 
laa*  gamble. 

I  learned  from  a  former  employee 
Ankeny  ordinance  plant  that  the  emj 
were  directed  to  pile  new  lumber  cm 
new  electric  motors  and  sat  tbe  entli 
ailre.  He  estimated  that  there  were 
drads  of  new  motors  and  enough  luml 
build  several  new  houses  all  burned. 
Ulc  motors  are  still  one  of  the  most  dL 
Items  to  obtain. 

X  have  talked  to  many  veterans.    Kvs 
of  tbam  Is  disgusted  with  WAA.    Most 
nsaamen  who  have  dealt  with  WAA 
guated.      Thouaanda    of    legitimate 
throughout  tha  country  will  have  notht 
do  with  Burplua  proparty  because  they 
found  from  paraonal  esperienca  that  Wi 
an  organlaatloo  la  dlaorganlaad. 
unreltable.  and  apparently  staffed  with 
completely  lacking  In  business  acumen. 
Oovamment  la  going  to  end  up  selling 
lU  war  surplus  to  the  speculators  at  1 
on  the  dollar.    There  ara  bUllooa  of 
In  war  stirplus,  yet  WAA  wUl  list  41.000 
of   an    tum.     Tbay   will   receive   4IO.1 
4100,000  worth  of  orders  for  that  Item. 
Inataad  of  atumptlng  to  locaU  sufficient  I 
chandlse  to  fill  all  of  theaa  orders,  they 
letters,  return  checks,  and  "fiddle 
untU  tha  cost  of  selling  the  41.000  wc 
more  than  the  value  of  the  goods.    Then  ' 
turn  around  and  offer  thouaands  and 
sands  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  very  sazna  i 
a  month  or  so  latar.    Hera  la  WAA.  an 
aatlon  receiving  billions  of  dollars  wc 
merchandise  from  the  United  SUtes 
mant  frae,  ao  to  spaak.  and  tbay  can't 
do  bvialneas  In  a  sensible  enough 
break  even,  so  I  understand.    Tha 
ment  would  be  t>etter  off  and  tha 
would  be  b!lIloa.<i  ahead  If  all  war  asseU  ' 
pooled  and  used  as  a  raaarvolr  from  whU 
draw    for    tha    reconstruction    of    fc 
countries. 

Xt  is  my  opinion  that  the  entire  sur 
property  program  should  ba  ovarhaula 
would  like  to  know  what  stepa  to  take 
cure  my  4388  from  WAA  In  PhlladelpJ 
would  like  to  m*  aomathlng  done  about 
uatlon  that  appears  to  me  to  be  a  detrt 
to  tha  entire  country,  bacauaa  I  believe 
buatnaaa  In  Oovammant  is  a  must  if 
to  win  throtigh  tlie  next  few  year*. 
Vary  truly  youra. 

OLaautca  Wn.Toif 


AnaricAA  MarckABt  lUriM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


or  raw  Tc 
DC  THB  ROOn  or  aSPRMBfTAI 
Fridau,  Mag  2,  t$4T 

Mr.    KBATINQ.    Mr.    Speaker. 
w«ek  I  hA4  the  pItMure  of  tnti 
at  the  annual  dinner  ol  the  RocI 


dl.strlct.  our  (lL':tln- 

(rom  California.  Hon. 
who  delivered  an  ad- 
int  marine.  Because 
igressman  Braolkt 
•rhape.  no  other  man 
served   for   many 

[ai.d,  as  the  holder  of 
[cdal  of  Honor,  with 

im  rarely  matched  In 
"cause  he  Is  now  con- 
to  the  people  ol  thia 

Is  district  with  such 
member  of  the  Ck>m- 
it  Marine  and  Pish- 

Icave  to  extend  my  re- 
le  address  which  he 

tstor.  N.  Y.: 

brother  Masons,  of  tbe 

which  demand  solu- 

Imonths  If  this  Nation  la 

I  aatlaf actory  way  of  life 

indatlons.  the  question 

lour  merchant  marine  u 

Ing  and  chaileuglng.    it 

occupying  a  large  share 

sngreas  an..'  tha  admm- 

|ton,  and  one  to  which 

It  well  glva  bis  beat  and 

lough  t  now  and  In  tha 

merchant  marine  Is  Im- 
iswer  will  Influence  to  a 
\  ahape  of  thlnga  to  come, 
to  our  domestic  econ- 
tional  relations  and  our 
well.     It  Is  ao  urgent 
Marine    and    Plsherles 
louse  of  Representatives 
Icomralttee    of  the  pras- 
lown  to  work  on  a  sub- 
Importance  as  It  un« 
study    of    tbe    Nation's 
|For  several  months  now, 
been   Invaatlgatlng   tha 
lencan  ahlppfng,  paruc- 
Idpomt  of  existing  pa^ 
nucleus  from  which  to 
lure  needs  for  travel  and 
It  has  also  seen   fit   to 
dtlrens  aa  an  advisory 
erchant  marina,  to  stir- 
the  shipping  and  shlp- 
id  make  recommenda* 
remenU. 
lis  stage  of  our  postwar 
world   faces  the  early 
lement  of  power  among 
which  Impovarished 
[Statea  baa  emerged  as  a 
}th  industrially  and  po- 
restern  democracies.    If, 
large  our  International 
the  force  of  drcum- 
;n!2e  that  the  building 
in  international  trade 
(ly  Important  factor  In 
le  rest  of  tha  wcrld  aa 

an  adequate  merchant 

|al  security  was  too  well 

:ent  war  to  leave  any 

^f  anyone.    Without  the 

kept  men  and  ruppllaa 

lU  scattered  throughout 

!d  not  have  bacn  won. 

Mow  at  Pearl  Harbor  in 

latlon  In  1945  tha  totil 

from  the  United  State* 

of  the  war  waa  888.- 

icludlng  64.790.000 

and  other  bulk  11<[ 
elusive  of  llqtikl  cargoaa 
ly   and  Navy.     Between 
Id  November  80.    1945. 
the  great  ma- 
Army  personnel  and 
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141.597  civilians  moving  overseas  and  tha 
4,060.883  Army  personnel  and  160.836  civil- 
ians returning  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  miracle  of  this  achievement  Is  not 
alone  in  tbe  fact  that  our  ships  carried  such 
staggering  totals  of  men  and  materiel,  but 
in  tbe  mighty  industrial  effort  which  pro- 
duced tbe  ships  that  did  tbe  Job.  The  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  was  in  sorry  condition 
after  a  decline  of  16  years  following  World 
War  I.  Around  1935  we  were  fourth  among 
the  six  leading  maritime  nations  in  tonnage, 
sixth  In  vessels  10  years  of  age  or  less,  and 
fifth  In  vessels  with  speeds  of  12  knoU  or 
over.  Dry  cargo  shipbuilding  was  at  a  stand- 
•tlU  and  our  ships  were  rapidly  reaching  tha 
•tage  of  obsolescence. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1926  was  de- 
*igned  to  provide  the  United  SUtes  with 
a  merchant  marine  adequate  for  both  trade 
and  defense.  A  Presidential  message  to  Con- 
gress in  193S,  recommending  iU  enactment, 
gave  three  reason*  why  the  bill  should  be- 
come law:  (1)  To  provide  Government  sub- 
sidies to  enable  tha  industry  to  meet  tbe 
competition  of  low-cost  foreign  construction 
and  operation  of  ships.  (2)  to  insure  ade- 
quste  tonnage  for  American  commerce  in  the 
event  of  war  not  involving  this  country  but 
withdrawing  foreign  tonnage  from  ncnnal 
trade,  and  (3)  to  instire  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  as  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense. 

The  United  SUtaa  Maritime  Commission, 
which  waa  established  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  began,  in  1937.  a  program 
for  the  building  of  50  large,  modem,  ocean- 
going vessels  a  year  for  10  years.  It  was 
due  to  tbe  fact  that  this  program  was  fairly 
under  way  that  wa  were  supplied  with  a 
small  nucleus  of  new  ships  as  we  entered  the 
period  of  national  emergency  preceding  otir 
participation  in  World  War  n. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  1,379  ocean- 
going merchant  vessels  of  all  types  under 
the  American  flag.  We  were  especially  short 
of  passenger  liners  and  combination  pasecn- 
ger-cargo  ships  which  oould  be  converted  as 
troop  ships.  Vessels  of  this  type  totaled  162 
on  September  30.  1939,  with  an  aggregate 
passenger  cspacity  of  only  56.516. 

The  building  of  nearly  6,000  ships  during 
the   war   was   the   greatest   achievement   in 
tha  maritime  history  of  the  world.    We  vlr- 
tually  lifted  oiu»elvea  by  our  booUtraps  to 
do  It.    Shipyard*  were  built  from  nothing 
along  our  ecasU.     Modem  mass-production 
methods  were  uUllzed  as  whole  sections  d 
ships  were  prefabricated  inland  and  shipped 
to  tbe  yards  to  ba  assembled  on  tbe  ways. 
We  standardixed  on  a  few  types  and  pushed 
for  speed  to  get  them  built.     Vessels  w-re 
laimcbed  In  a  matter  of  days  and  quickly 
delivered  Into  aarvlca  after  rapid  outfitting. 
The  race  was  against  time  and  the  German 
submarUia    service    In    tha    moat    critical 
months  of  the  war.  but  tha  raaources  of 
American  Industry  proved  equal  to  the  usk. 
After  tbe  war  we  were  left  with  the  largest 
merchant  fieet  that  ever  sailed  under  one  flag, 
a  total  of  approximately  4.800  vessels  aggre- 
gating mora  than  60.000.000  dead-weight  ton*. 
For  a  long  period  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities the  war-connected  work  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  went  right  on,  however.    Tons 
of  food  and  other  relief  supplia*  had  to  ba 
•hipped  overseas  to  war-devastatad  countries. 
Klna  out  of  every  ten  servicemen  returning 
from   tbe  war  traveled   In  merchant  ahlpa. 
Veasels  specially  fitted  out  for  tha  pxxrpoaa 
transported   thotisands  of   war   brides   and 
their  children  to  this  country.    Many  other 
Bhlpa  wara  kept  busy  carrying  official  trav- 
elers and  displaced  persons  to  port*  all  ovar 
tha  world. 

The  preaent  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
our  merchant  marine  really  dates  from  tha 
end  of  the  war.  Although  left  with  the 
largest  merchant  tonnage  In  the  worlds  his- 
tory, ira  ware  in  poaaaaaion  of  a  fleet  of  ship* 
I. ii»fl*<r |rlhcl»iUr «  a..f|W  itandardlaed 


typa*  maa*  produced  to  meet  the  needs  of 
war.  It  was  a  fleet  completely  unbalanced 
for  normal,  peacetime  competitive  trade. 
Our  first  task  was  to  dispose  of  this  fieet, 
since,  because  of  Its  numbers  and  compoal- 
tlon.  It  could  not  be  absorbed  by  private 
operators  in  normal  trade.  The  answer  was 
to  dispose  of  the  ships  through  sale,  charter, 
and  laying  up  in  a  reserve  fieet  for  future 
emergency  at  need. 

Under  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  had  approved  the  aale  of 
960  war-built  ships  as  of  March  1, 1947.  These 
sales  win  oring  the  Government  revenue  to- 
taling 4850.000,000.  Of  the  sales  approved. 
330  ships  went  to  American  operators  and 
620  were  sold  abroad.  Because  of  their  pri- 
ority under  the  Ship  Sales  Act.  American  op- 
erators bought  193  of  the  desirable  C-type 
ships.  68  Liberty  ships.  63  tankers,  3  Vlctc«7 
ships,  and  13  coastal  vessels.  Foreign  gov- 
ernmenU  and  operators  received  approval  to 
purchase  47  C-types.  363  Uberty  ships.  85 
Victorys.  50  tankers,  ant*  75  coasUl  vessels. 

At  the  present  time  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Is  reexamining  lU  whole  policy  ol 
foreign  sales  of  ships  tmder  the  Ship  Sales 
Act.  on  the  basis  of  both  sale*  to  foreign 
purchasers  compared  to  those  to  United 
States  purchasers,  and  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  foreign  ship-construction  pro- 
gram. The  Commission  Is  in  process  of  re- 
porting its  findings  in  this  matter  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  undertaking  a  review  of  its 
policy  with  respect  to  chartering  vessels  to 
American  operators,  since  tmder  the  tenns  of 
the  Ship  Sales  Act  chartering,  as  well  a* 
sales,  must  end  by  Decemtier  31,  1947. 

Although  a  record  high  number  of  1,742 
ships  of  the  war  fleet  had  been  consigned  to 
the  reserve  fieet  In  December  1946,  only 
1,418  vessels  were  In  the  fieet  as  of  March  16 
this  year.  The  reduction  was  due  to  with- 
drawal of  vessels  for  sale  and  chartering. 
The  Ship  Sales  Act  provides  that  veaaels  not 
disposed  of  under  Its  provisloiis  by  December 
31,  1947.  shall  be  held  in  reserve,  and  it  1* 
expected  that  some  3.750  ships  will  ulti- 
mately comprise  the  reserve  fieet. 

Due  to  tbe  gradual  completion  of  lU  war- 
connected  obligations,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  now  operating  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  fieet  of  merchant  ships  which  were 
under  Government  control  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  With  a  few  possible  exceptions.  If  Con- 
gress granU  any  extension,  the  Government 
will  be  out  of  the  shipping  business  by  June 
30  of  this  year. 

This  brings  us  once  more,  then,  to  the 
basic  purpose  for  which  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  was  adopted— to  foster  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  merchant 
marine,  privately  owned  and  operated  so  far 
as  practicable,  adequate  to  carry  our  do- 
mestic water-borne  commerce  and  a  reason- 
able portion  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
adequate  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  of  tba 
armed  services  in  time  of  war. 

The  situation  in  which  we  find  oiffselves. 
In  setting  about  now  to  apply  tbe  principle* 
of  tbe  1936  act  In  the  rebabillUtlon  of  our 
merchant  marina,  1*  far  more  complicated 
than  when  tha  Maritime  Commiaslon 
launched  lU  10-year  program  in  1987.  In 
appointing  his  sdvlsory  committee  to  study 
the  matter.  President  Truman  said:  "As  an 
aftermath  of  the  war,  tha  United  SUtas  face* 
critical  problems  in  connection  with  the  con- 
*tructlon,  modemlaitlon,  and  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  fleet  of  passenger  and  freight 
veaaels.  With  no  passenger  liners  and  few 
cargo  veasels  scheduled  to  be  buUt  in  tha  im- 
mediate futta-e,  the  NaUon  Is  not  aastired  ct 
the  existence  of  a  balanced  and  modern  mer- 
chant fleet.  This  is  a  matter  that  concern* 
not  only  our  commerce  and  trade,  but  our 
national  security  a*  well." 

The  President  also  pointed  out  that:  "Al- 
though our  present  need  U  primarily  for  pas- 
senger ships,  otir  sblp-constniction  program 


a*  a  whole  mwlte  careful  ecmslderatlcm.  Aa 
an  Important  element  of  national  security 
m  connection  with  preparation  for  expansion 
in  case  of  emergency,  it  Is  essential  that 
ahlpbuildlng  skills  be  maintained  by  ship- 
builders through  an  ordeiiy  replacement  pro- 
gram of  all  types  of  vessels.  Latest  techno- 
logical developmenU  must  be  incorporated 
Into  our  future  cargo  and  combination  carfo- 
and-passenger  vessels,  as  well  as  into  pas- 
senger liners,  if  the  United  SUtes  is  to  main- 
Uln  a  well-balanced  modem  merchant  fleet 
to  meet  trade  as  well  as  security  requlre- 
mcnu." 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  foreign  nation*. 
particularly  Great  Britain,  have  l)een  rushing 
ahead  with  programs  for  tbe  reesUlJlishment 
of  strong  and  modem  merchant  service*. 
They  have  bttn  doing  this  by  building  fast, 
new  ships  of  all  types,  while  supplementing 
their  tonnage  through  the  purchase  of  cargo 
vessels  fr<»n  the  surplus  tonnage  of  tha 
United  SUtes.  We,  however,  have  failed 
thus  far  to  do  very  much  of  anything  to  in- 
sure a  sotmd  position  for  the  American  mer- 
chimt  marine  In  tbe  field  of  Interastional 
trade. 

At  present  we  have  tmly  one  first-class  pas- 
senger liner,  the  steamship  America,  in  serv- 
ice on  the  all-lmporUnt  North  Atlantic  run. 
Passenger  service  on  other  established  trade 
routes    Is    also    woefully    Inadequate.    The 
Maritime  Commission  reporU  thet  only   19 
vessels,  with  total  passenger  capacity  of  1,666, 
are  building  or  under  contract  for  construc- 
tion under  its  program  at  the  jM-esent  time. 
These  Include  two  American  President  liner*, 
which  will  handle  650  passengers  each  on  a 
trans-Pacific    route.     A    combination     pas- 
senger and  cargo  liner  for  operation  to  tbe 
east  coast  of  3outh  America  by  the  Missis- 
sippi  Shipping   Co.   will   accommodate    118. 
Three  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  vessels  will  carry 
97  each.    The  rest  are  principally  cargo  vea- 
sels which  wiU  carry  only  12  passengers  each. 
Under  It*  proposed   1948  budget,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  the  Marttlme  Com- 
mission's program  calls  for  tbe  building  of 
six  modified  C3  cargo  vesseU.  and  three  pas- 
senger vessels  for  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
In  the  light  of  review  of  the  maritime  situ- 
ation by  Congress,  the  President,  and  tbe 
Maritime  Commission,  however,  this  program 
is  probably  due  to  undergo  some  modification. 
In  tbe  face  of  our  meager  shipbuilding 
program,  other  nations  are  making  a  much 
better   showing    in   their   determination    to 
recover  supremacy  on  tbe  varlotis  trade  route* 
of  the  world.    Uoyds  Register  reporU  that 
merchant  vessels  of  100  tons  gross  and  over 
under  construction  throughout  the  world  at 
the  end  of  1948  (exclusive  of  wood,  composite, 
sail,   and   barge   vessels)    totaled   996   ships 
aggregating  3,659335  gross  tons.    Figures  lor 
Japan  and  Russia  were  not  available,  but 
of  the  world's  total  reported,  about  63  percent 
was  being  built  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
while  less  tban  10  percent  waii  being  built 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Recent  newspaper  reporte  stete  that  the 
Cunard-White  Star  Une's  passenger-carrymg 
faculties  for  lU  New  York-Kngland  service 
will  compare  favorably  by  the  end  of  thl* 
year  with  Ite  accommodations  In  the  early 
summer  of  1939.  Thl*  report  sUtes  that  the 
company  hopes  to  have  six  liners  in  operation 
by  tbe  end  of  the  year,  five  of  them  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Their  schedule  call* 
for  return  of  the  86.000-ton  Jfauretanla  thia 
•prliig,  the  njOOO-Um  BrtttanUs  by  Ute 
sprtiig.  and  the  81.000-ton  Qtieen  Mary  by 
mldmunmer.  Tfto  new  14.000-ton  combina- 
tion cargo- passenger  liner*,  the  Media  and 
Parihia,  are  scheduled  to  make  their  first 
voyages  before  1948.  and  the  line  U  building 
a  new  ship  of  the  Mavretania  class,  the 
Coronta.  wblcb  wUl  be  completed  before  tha 
middle  of  1948. 

We  also  leara  through  the  preae  that  tha 
Holland-American  Line  has  refloated  tha  liner 
ZMiderdam,  which  waa  bomhad  and  sunk 
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chvtBC  th»  9t.  and  will  hav*  b«r  rmdj  (or 
traiu-i  hUaatlc  mttIc*  in  «  7««r.  ThU  «1U 
giTt  ^Uaad-AmioB  four  ytMngfr  ships 
■i  Atliati<  nmm.  Tb«  Ki«Ttne« 
Ub*.  o(  llanriT.  hai  t  coustruc- 
ftar  BtM  new  motonblpa  and 
titnkar   aebedTUed   for   dcllreiy   vlthln 
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Th*  quMtton  for  AoMrteana  to  dedd*. 
etiUy  tn  vi«w  of  th«  new  rola  of  thla 
itr  r  aa  laadar  of  th«  waatam  democraclaa. 
la  vhai  bar  «•  Intand  to  lat  foralgn-flag  Unaa 
carry  <  or  pa«plt  and  our  goetto  la  Interoa- 
trada.  or  wbatbar  «•  tatand  to  bu'.ld 
aa^lntaia  a  strong  aBarsliant  martna  un* 
Tha  Oapartmant  of  Com- 
aatlmatad  that  tha  Vnltad  SUtaa 
rUl  fi4mlab  about  liejOCOOOjOOO  In  goods 
to  other  nations  thia  yaar.  an 
ot  ItOOUMO^O  over  laat  jtmr.  Other 
eounulaa.  la  turn.  wlU  prcfvlda  about  •9.0C0.O 
la  gcoda  and  aai  rlma  to  tbia  country. 
Of  thla  gvaat  prapondaraaM  of  «■• 
will  ba  earriad  la  AflMrteaa-flag 
What  does  it  maaa  to  our  national 
to  cur  shipping  and  ahlpbuUdlng 
to  the  men  who  build  and  sail 
tlM  afcttpat  Tboaa  are  the  quaatloaa  that 
must  study,  and  the  anawars  will 
our  daclaion  on  what  to  do  about  the 
AmarMan  OMrchact  marine. 

la  u  -ging  paasagc  of  the  Merchant  llwlaa 

,Sd6.  the  Praaident  said:    An  Aaaartcan 

march4nt  marme  la  one  of  ami  moat  Ormly 

traditions.     It  waa.  during   the 

MM  9t  our  national  aouatence.  a  great 

glowing  asset.     Smoe  then  it  hsa  de- 

in  ?alue  and  importaaoe.    The  time 

IB  aooMw  (his  tradltlooal  Meal  with 


give  ui 


Act  of 
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the  bu 
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such 
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under 
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•at 
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power 
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War  I 
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gooda  df 
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eonpeutloa  aaoag  the  nstlona  in 
iding  of  modara  ahlpying  facUlUea  u 
of    wiMBy   daalrable    and 
national  amltttiaa.    In  such  free 
the  American  people  want  ua  to 
wyraaaBtad.   Tha  Amsru  an  peo. 
to  oae  Omarlwm  ahipa.    Their  Oov- 
t  owaa  It  to  them  to  make  certain  that 
a|ilpa  are  in  keeping  with  am  aatlonal 
national  aaarta." 
ehole   aapect   of   tntemattonal   rela- 
M  changed  alnce  1830.  but  the  spirit 
act  Is  •vwi  HnM  applicable  today, 
that  the  (utiira 
the  world  dependa  largely  upon  the 
of  nations  to  remove  from  inter- 
trade  the  reetnctlona  wbtch  tend 
eeonomtc   strugglee    which,    in 
B  lead  to  war.     He  baa  urged  thst  the 
SUtaa  abould  take  the  leedershlp  tn 
those  rsatrletlons.     We  cannot  ac- 
thla  without  full  participation  In 
ahlpplng    by    maintaining    a 
•ad    adeqtiate    merchant    marine 
be  Araertean  flag     As  aa  lualiuuMut 
rnational    relatioos.    tiM    BmahOBt 
will  carry  oar  flaf  Into  eeary  port  la 
as  a  symbol  of  wtaat  this  Nation 
in  a  world  strtTing  to  And  peace 
ft  win  alao  aaalat  us  in  eter- 
he  tnduatrtal  strength  and  political 
I  hold.  •■  •  poaittve  (oree  la  protect- 
intarssio  of  freedogi«IO¥tB(  peoples 

o»er. 

the  standpoint  of  national  security 

Oatt»<  Btatea  aannot  afford  to 

la  tha  future,  aa  it  baa  in  the 

with  its  merchant  ahlpptng.    In  World 

'  re  had  to  dap  sad  apoa  tonnage  anp- 

otur  alUee  to  •aiif  ow  tioopa  and  otir 

to  Buropo.    Mosfl  of  the  ahipa 

for  the  easargHMy  were  not 

dklvered  mtll  the  war  was  oTer.    In 

'  far  n  WW  psifmaisJ  an  almoat  super- 

fsat  la  buUcUng  the  ahipa  we  needed 

If  another  war  oceura.  we  osay 

that  chance.    It  may  be  a  Tery  ahort 

Uahlaf  wtthm  a  few  weeks  the 

ai  •oaahat  to 

It  wo  «» 


to 
tam. 

United 
remoTthg 
complth 
Intanutloaai 


tannage  ready  to  go  when  the 


attack  oomea.  we  may  not  hare  the 
tnnlty  to  boild  It.    As  the  Army  and 
stand    ready    for    the    nation's    defenae. 
should  the  merchant   marine  be  ready 
■hips    and     men.     An    sdequste 
marme.    kept    strong    aud    modsrn.    Is 
answer  to  ths  future  of  the  United  8t 
tn   intematlunal   trade,   international 
tiona.  and  national  sscurlty. 


Tk«  Hoasc  Sboald  Defeat  ike  Greck-J 
Turkish  Military  BUI 


■XTKNSXON  OP  RSMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBI  nOXTSI  OP  REPRB1NTA1 
Friday.  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  of  the  Houae  has  declt 
grant  an  open  rule  to  the  Memt 
the  House  in  the  dl.scusslon  of  the 
famous  Turklih-Oieek  bill,  which  am 
rogant  State  Department   has  sent 
to  us  imder  the  false  asjumptlon 
this  CoQfroflg  Is  a  rubber  stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  the 
who  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
isJatlon  are  grateful  to  the  Rules 
mlttee  of  the  House  for  the  proper 
democratic  manner  tn  wtilch  they 
handM  Uita  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  tn  my  discus 
thia  afternoon  to  present  a  series  of 
amendments  which  I  ask  be  printed 
laid  on  the  desk  of  every  Member, 
amendments  are  to  the  bill  which 
been  proposed  by  the  State  Depart 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    ftrst    ament 
which  I  wish  to  propose  reads  as  f  oli 
a.  1.  tsie— AMsmMcrT 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follot 
new  section: 

"Sac.  — .  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act 
construed  to  imply  that  the  Goveriuni 
the  United  SUtea  b.*a  adopUd  as  lu  [ 
in  international  affairs  (1)   intervenUC 
clTll  strife,  civil  war,  or  polttical  conf " 
foreign  counUles;  or   (3)   unilateral 
either  now  or  in  th«  future.  In  disr« 
its  obligations  to  ths  Uultfid  Nstlona. 

"<b)  The  rringrsaa  hareby  reafflrms 
baalc  policy  of  the  United  Statae  to 
before  the  (7nlted  Natlona  aU  economic, 
lltlcal.  or  military  coadltlons  which  may 
danger  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment.  Uj 
evident,   point-blank   denies   that 
Memberg  of  this  Hooie  atree  with 
Tniman.  that  our  basic  foreign 
has  to  iM  changed.    This  amenc 
denies  the  Trvunan  doctrine     It  d4 
that  we  intend  to  Intervene  In 
civil  war  throughout  the  world 
reaf&rms  our  commitments  to  the 
Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  any  candid  Me 
of  the  House  will  acknowledge.  Mr. 
man  has  rtafcfcert  the  United  Natioi 
tiie  back.  Thk  act  bypasses,  sut 
rtdee  over,  ignores,  and  violates  our 
mltaiento  to  that  one  hope  of  mat 
for  peace. 

I  do  not  t>eMeTe  that  the  House 
with  him  in  tliis  willful.  deUberate. 
flacrant  violation  of  our  sworn 
ment  to  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  the  belief] 


entatives  wishes  to 
iocs  not  support  the 
lat  we  are  deter- 

)ugh  our  commit- 

Nations. 

second  amendment 

it  military  alliance 
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pportunlties  to  par- 

I  eiecUon  actlvlUea  prior 

elections;  and  (d)  to 

ity  to  all  political  op- 

or  parties  In  control 

lueatlng  such  assist- 

amendment  makes 

lat  the  Members  of 

)thing  whatsoever  to 

corrupt,  and  venal 

been  imposed  upon 

I  for  over  a  hundred 

idon    bankers.     One 

:efully  on  his  throne 

I  years.    He  died  from 

ionkey.    One  Greek 
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»ne.     The  Greek  peo- 

id  Mr.  Truman 

hated  monarch  on 

of  American  arms. 
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On  page  S,  line  1.  atrlke  out  "i"  and  insert 
m  Ueu  thereof  '^S.- 

On  psge  6.  line  14.  strike  out  "5"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ~4." 

On  page  7.  line  16.  strike  out  "6"  and  lx»ert 
In  lieu  thereof  "6" 

On  page  7.  line  18,  strike  out  "T"  and  Inawt 
In  lieu  thereof  "«.- 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  nonmllltary  assistance  to  Greece 
and  Turkey." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  l>eUeve  that  the  State 
Department,  in  a  condition  of  self- 
induced  hypocrisy,  has  assumed  that  any 
bill  which  it  pretends  gives  relief  will 
be  taken  as  a  relief  bill  by  this  House. 
As  all  of  us  know,  relief  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  Greek  people,  and  for  my 
own  part  I  am  willing  to  vote  the  funds 
necessary  for  clothes,  for  food,  and  for 
shelter  for  a  heroic  Greek  people.  But 
the  State  Department  Intends  to  send 
American  men.  American  armed  forces. 
American  weapons.  American  munitions, 
and  our  State  Department  Intends  to 
form  a  military  alliance  with  a  dictator- 
ship in  Turkey.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  House  wants  to  intervene  in  a  mili- 
tary way  in  the  civil  war  in  Greece.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  intend  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the 
Greek  Army.  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  in  a  re- 
port just  released,  has  indicated  that  it 
will  take  roughly  $500,000,000  for  the 
next  5  years  without  any  regard  for  mili- 
tary expenditure  to  put  the  Greek  econ- 
omy back  on  its  feet.  Where  in  God's 
name  does  this  business  end  when  we 
undertake  to  Intervene  in  every  armed 
conflict  everywhere  in  the  world? 

Ml  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
want  no  part  of  this  doctrine  of  mili- 
tary intervention  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Such  a  policy  means  financial 
bankruptcy  for  America.  It  means 
higher  prices  and  higher  taxes.  It 
means  a  third  world  war.  Sons  and 
daughters  of  American  citizens  from 
coast  to  coast  will  die  on  battlefields  in 
Asia  and  Europe  if  this  type  of  military 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
every  Member  will  be  willing  and  ready 
to  cast  his  recorded  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  President  is  determined  to 
embark  us  on  a  new  policy  whose  ends 
and  objectives  no  man  can  see.  His 
policy  will  end  in  disaster  and  it  will 
end  In  war.  Let  the  House  adopt  this 
amendment.  Let  us  not  become  a  rub- 
YysT  stamp  for  the  insane  and  frantic  de- 
sires of  Impatient  men  to  solve  the  do- 
mest  c  problems  of  the  world  with  the 
blood  and  wealth  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Introduce  a 
fovirth  amendment,  which  I  now  present 
for  the  Rbcori): 

B.  a.  asie — aminokemt 

On  page  1,  llnea  5  and  8,  strike  out  "and 
Turkey." 

On  page  1.  Une  8.  strike  out  nhelr  gov- 
amments"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "its 
gorarnment." 

On  page  1.  ime  0,  strike  out  "thoae  coun- 
trlea"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
country." 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "or  Turkey." 

On  page  2,  llnea  10  and  11,  strike  out  "thoae 
countrlea"  and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
country." 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "those  coun- 
trlea" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thweoC  "such  coun- 

try." 


On  page  2,  line  20.  strike  out  "countries" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "country." 

On  page  8,  Une  12,  strike  out  "or  of  Turkey." 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  out  "countrlea" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "country." 

On  page  3.  Une  16,  strike  out  "covmtrles" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "country." 

On  page  4.  Une  11,  strike  out  "or  of  Turkey." 

On  page  4.  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out 
"either  Greece  or  Turkey"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Greece." 

On  page  6,  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "or 
Turkey,  respectively." 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  out  "govern- 
ments" and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "govern- 
ment." 

Amend  the  title  ao  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  Greece." 

This  amendment  strikes  all  reference 
to  Turkey  out  of  this  present  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  State  Department,  without 
any  request  from  Turkey,  has  decided 
that  we  should  form  a  military  alliance 
with  that  corrupt  and  military  dictator- 
ship. For  a  thousand  years  they  have 
persecuted  Christians  and  Jews.  The 
record  of  Turkey  is  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory in  deliberate  double-cross.  The 
rulers  of  Turkey  are  supreme  masters  of 
the  art  of  double-cross.  During  the  war 
Turkey  deliberately  sold  out  the  Allies- 
she  reneged  on  every  promise — on  every 
commitment.  On  the  record,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  is  completely  unreliable. 
In  God's  name,  what  fevered  mind  gave 
birth  to  the  frantic  conception  of  the 
military  alliance  with  a  nation  led  by 
traitors  and  international  bandits? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Turkey  is  well-fed.  well- 
financed,  well-armed,  and  well-heeled. 
Her  financial  condition  is  better  thim 
ours,  her  national  debt  is  very,  very 
small.  It  Is  the  part  of  common  sense 
to  put  before  the  United  Nations  any 
condition  which  endangers  the  peace. 
It  is  a  part  of  common  sense  to  present 
the  problem  of  the  Dardanelles  before 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  plain  foolish- 
ness to  embark  on  a  military  alliance 
with  a  dishonorable  government — to  ob- 
tain objectives  for  which  no  citizen  in 
the  entire  United  States  has  ever  cast  a 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  present  a  fifth 
amendment,  which  I  herewith  read: 

R.  B.   tei6 — AMElfOMEIVT 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
receipt  of  any  loan  pursuant  to  this  act.  the 
government  requesting  such  loan  shall  (a) 
reglater  with  the  United  Statea  Treasury  De- 
partment aU  holdings  of  gold  held  by  such 
government,  and  by  the  nationals  of  such 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad;  (b) 
reglBter  with  the  United  SUtea  Treasury  De- 
partment all  foreign  asseu.  stocks,  bonds,  or 
other  holdings,  of  such  government  and  of 
ths  nationals  of  such  government:  (c)  make 
public  the  full  foreign  and  domestic  indebt- 
edness of  such  goverrunent;  and  (d)  relegate 
all  foreign  Indebtedness  of  such  government 
to  a  subordinate  position  to  the  Indebtedness 
incurred  pursuant  to  this  act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  note  that  clause  (d)  of 
this  amendment  states  that  all  present 
foreign  indebtedness  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key shall  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position  to  any  indebtedness  pursuant  to 
this  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  15  years  we 
have  put  that  clause  Into  every  loan  made 
by  the  RFC  to  our  own  people.  How  In 
God's  name  after  we  have  pursued  a 


sound  financial  policy  in  the  lending  of 
money  to  our  own  banks  and  our  own 
people,  how  can  we  now  imdertake  to 
develop  an  international  foreign  policy 
without  such  financial  safeguards?    Do 
we  give  to  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Gov- 
ernments in  order  that  they  can  repay 
ancient  debts  made  to  London  banks? 
Does  anybody  on  this  fioor  think  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  Santa  Glaus?     Imagine 
what  my  constituents  would  think  if  I 
were  to  vote  for  a  measure  without  know- 
ing what  the  money  is  to  be  used  for. 
Suppose  that  we  vote  this  money  and 
the  Greek  Government  takes  it  and  be- 
gins to  pay  back  the  Hambro  Bank  in 
London  with  it,  and  suppose  the  Hambro 
Bank  is  able  to  increase  its  dividends  to 
the  Chiirchill  family,  and  suppose  Win- 
ston Churchill  is  able  to  buy  himself  a 
new  silk  hat  and  a  beautiful  Rolls-Royce 
with  the  tax  money  of  some  family  from 
the  beautiful  fields  of  Ohio.   How  do  you 
suppose  that  I  can  conscientiously  an- 
swer the  Questions  of  my  constituents? 
No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know,  and 
the  people  of  Ohio  want  to  know  what  is 
going  to  be  done  with  the  money.    We 
want  to  know  how  much  gold  these  gov- 
ernments have  got.   We  are  asking  them 
to  tell  us— to  register  with  the  Treasury 
Department  their  foreign  assets  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  want  to  know  what  their 
present  foreign  and  domestic  indebted- 
ness is  and  we  want  airtight  guaranties 
that  our  money  is  not  going  to  pay  back 
debts  made  by  corrupt  monarchies  for 
the  past  hundred  years  in   behalf  of 
the  aristocracy  of  England.    As  a  matter 
of  plain,  ordinary  Lorse  sense,  ordinary 
business  practice — as  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense  which  every  person  In 
America   will   understand.   I   urge   the 
House  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  introduce  a 
sixth  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 
B.  a.  ssie — ku.ttn>utm 
At  the  end  of  the  blU  inaert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  Nothing  in  thla  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  imply  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  bound  to  support  pri- 
vate agjeements  made  between  American  oU 
companies  and  foreign  governments  or  be- 
tween American  oil  companies  and  natlonala 
of  foreign  govenunenta." 

Great  and  powerful  oil  companies  are 
sitting  down  in  some  quiet  place  in  Lon- 
don and  there  In  their  quiet,  secluded, 
peaceful  conference  room  they  will  de- 
cide what  shall  be  done  with  three- 
fourth.s  of  all  the  known  oil  reserves  in 
the  world.  Naturally.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  activities  of  oil  com- 
panies in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate 
buslnew.  but  I  do  object  to  any  agree- 
ments that  they  may  make  which  are 
binding  on  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

There  have  been  times  in  American 
history  when  American  boys  were  sent 
overseas  to  protect  the  ill-gotten  gains 
of  supposedly  reputable  business.  I,  for 
one.  trust  that  this  will  never  happen 
again.  I  am  opposed  to  American  arms 
following  the  American  dollar.  I  am  op- 
posed to  American  imperialism,  just  aa  I 
am  opposed  to  imperialism  by  any  other 
large  nation  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  rubber  stamp  for  an  arro- 
gant and  ruthless  State  Department,  tt 
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I  rubber  stamp  for  anyone  but  the 


N 
mlti 


ordtairy  American  dtlaen  whose  votes 
p!one  elect  its  Members.  Thank  Ood, 
Mr.  8  >eaker.  that  we  have  a  democracy 
In  An  erica:  that  we  live  under  a  Con- 
ttttuttm  with  a  BlU  of  Rl«hts  which 
iteca  to  every  dUs?n  the  tnaUen* 
of  free  rettglon.  free  speech, 
and  free  association. 
Ood  that  In  our  democracy  all 
derives  from  a  soverelfn  people. 
yet  have  the  American  people  sub- 
to  the  oppression  and  the  tyranny 
of  dictatorship.  Our  Oovemment  exists 
to  bet  «r  the  common  life  of  the  millions 
of  dt  sens  who  live  In  America.  Abra- 
ban  lincoln  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
belongs  to  the  people  who  In- 
It.  Nothing  except  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  and  the  genuine 
security  of  America  should  be 
pmnltted  to  Infhience  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  SUtes  t%lts  deliberations  on 
thlsfc  n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Z  trust  that  every  Mem- 
ber o  n^ers  well  the  candid  statement 
of  Ml .  Truman — that  be  is  asking  us  to 
•fflba'k  upon  unknown  seas;  that  every 
Memler.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  weigh  care- 
fully the  consequences  of  this  tremen- 
dous change  proposed  In  our  Nation's 
f  oreli  D  poBcar. 


habit 


Harwill  Ickes  Deplsres  Tie-Up  of  Tr 

Mstrtbon  Wilii  Big  City  PaKlical 
Boiscs— AtUcks  ''Qnack  Liberalism'* 
•fBsMcralk  Party 


PXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  •OOTM  DAKOTA 

HOCSB  OP  ■mnBBVTATTfV 


m  1  Hs 


tridat.  May  2.  1947 


Mr.JMUNXDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Wednes- 
dv  n  tbt»  Evening  Star.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Ing  I  i  bsMAclary  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Hs  li  Cisss,  reveals  a  session  with  his 
e<mse  erree  which  compels  him  to  deplore 
In  pi  bile  the  unabashed  working  ar- 
raofenents  which  have  developed  be- 
tween the  Trviman  administration  and 
the  u  isavory  big  city  political  machines 
of  th  I  country.  "Honest  Harold**  also 
provU  es  additional  evidence  to  the 
rapid  collection  now  available  which 
cxposi  a  for  what  It  actually  Is  the  "quack 
tlbm%  lam"  by  which  the  New  Dealers 
have  <  ndeavored  to  Ingratiate  themselves 
to  a  c  redolous  and  UDsuspectin&  Ameri- 
can p  ibllc 

I  hirewlth  Incorporate  with  these  re- 
mark: the  Interesting  and  significant  ob- 
aanpafloai  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Intartbr: 


St 


Or  ST 
or  CiucAso 


BV 


Matcs  Kkxt. 

(By  MhoM  L.  loksi) 

Mayor  Bdww«  J.  KsUy.  oC  dUeago. 

reiucuuiUy  bo««|  aii— ilf  out  at 

h«U.  but  t^  BO  mmm  has  tos  yteklad 

pover.    Nor  doss  hs  tatsad  to.    Mr. 

tad  to  ran  *gato  tor  isyor  this 

o(  hta  pottHeal  frtHidB,  ptos 

sw<MHil«  ttM  prwadteg  No- 

htm   voiuataruy    to   <l«cMt 

ba  a  eaadltfat*. 


Then  he  «m  peiiiiadwl  to  rapport 
H.  Kenneity.  tbe  i)iTsmt  mayor.  Bo 
Keoneily.  who  had  3«en  a  prlrata  ett 
ftiie  standing,  ran  Instead,  and  won 
proaUmataly  275.000  votes,  wbereas  Bora  1 
4  yaais  sanier.  bad  been  reelectad  by 
114M0  votaa. 

It  waa  thought  that  Mayor  Kelly, 
very  rtcb  man  after  %  lifetime  spent  tn 
politics  and  who  Is   well   orer  73  year* 
wouid  also  surrendrr  bla  scepter  as  ^ 
the  Democratic  Pary.    But  he  had  di 
views. 

Althotigh  Mayor  KezmeUy  was  to  ba  i 
slblt  for  the  goTernance  of  Chicago 
years.  Mayor  Kelly  would  not  even  let' 
organlas  the  city  council,  a  majority  of 
vara  Democrats.     Mr.  Kelly  was  like 
TOTBart  wtfa.  mslattng  on  contmulug  to  { 
tha  balp  aad  SMka  out  tto*  menus, 
couraa,  baal<lsa  tha  city  council.  Mayor 
controls  Important  county  patronage 
Hs  also  eontlnuea  as  tha  nilnols  mcml 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

TOO  ansBioos  un  mtxvm 

Mayor  Kannelly  was  so  decent  a 
ha  aspactad  tha  Krlly  people  also  to 
cent.     Conscqtiently.   he   was   too   gn 
In  hla  attitude  tov'ard  tha  holdovers 
the  Kelly   administration  and   too   nai 
b«ileTing  that  Ur   Kelly  and  all  of  his 
man  arould  saa  tha  laipropglati  of 
Ing  to  take  ordsra  from  Mr.  Kelly. 
point,  however,  tia  did  stand  up.    Tha 
aidannan    wanted   to  organlaa   the 
for  a  full  4-year  term.    Mayor  Kennet 
in  restricting  this  control 


But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Kelly  was  surcsasful  In  baring  bis  pr 
Oaal  Sullivan,   appointed   Second 
Poatoaastcr  Oanerai.    Mr.  Sullivan  a< 
ted  Foatmastcr  General  Uannegan  aroi 
world,   with   Senati^r   Ttsimos   of 
acting  as  chaperon,  at  OoTenunent 
to  "Inspaet"  postal  systems.    Retumt 
Sullivan  rMtgned  ss  Mr.  Hannefan's 
hand  man  tn  the  Democratic  National 
mlttae.    Hla  utla  t.am  Is  asacauve  dli 
and  his  salary  la  i  nnsidsf shly  above 
ha  facaivtd  aa  Saccnd  Assistant  Post 


Mr.  U/nnegan'B  health  has  not  baar.  ce 
Be.  too.  lias  dona  wan  In  polities  a.^a 
wants  to  rcalgn.    Brit  he  bns  condition* 
resignation  tipoa  tlte  selection  of  Mr 
van.  a  second-atrliig   ward   politician 
minsgo  as  his  succesaor.    He  has  no 
tloo  et  Issilm  altlter  his  flank  or  hlaj 
ezpoacd  to  thoaa  who  might  seek 
reprisals. 

tTP   ST    BOTTLS 


It  Is  a  stSBSiCB  ctrnnnstanoe.  this  rapk 
tn  political  powsf  cf  Mr.  Gael  Sullivan,  i 
poaaasaaa  none  in  hU  own  rUtht.  Ha  baa  I 
brooght  up  by  bottle  by  tiiat  conning 
tldaa.  the  az-mayor  o(  Chicago.  Wt 
Kelly,  at  the  begins  Ing.  alined  blmsetf 
Boss  Bsgua.  of  New  ^iarsay.  to  try  to  deft 
Rooeevelt  for  tha  romination  for 
in  1833.  Mr.  Gael  Huiiivan  wi 
Roosavelt.  When  tha  nayor. 
battla  cry  to  '^ooaavclt  and  BunHuUty." 
deaparately  to  tha  luxAevelt  t>andwa 
Sullivan  hung  on  with  him.  At 
1944.  whan  Boas  Kelly  and  tha 
boaasa  who  ware  rtumlng  tha  Democrat 
tlonal  ConventlOB  nwung  to  Mr.  Trum  m 
Vlea  Prasldexu.  Mr.  Oasl  Sullivan  was  at 
wtthts  ''■>*'"»«t  dBSsaes  at  Mayor 
Mr.  SuUvaa  Is  a 
SuUlt 

with  him.  Ba  can  ba  as  hard-boUed  s 
tldau  as  Mayor  Ke.ly.  but  ha  can  also 
Ubaral  as  Bom  Kally. 

U 
man  of  ths 

Kdward  J.  KsUy  eovld  sad  would  bs  < 
to  tell  him  what  to  do.    This  the 
cratic  comnUttae  would  have  had  sa 
man  three  succaasive  city  machine 
Edward  J.  Ftynn.   if  the  Brooz.  Rot 


lis.  snd  Edward  J.  Kelly. 
U van.  of  Chicago.  Thaaa 
ith  the  aid  of  Boss  Hagtia 
H.  <•  Edwin  W.  Pauley, 
for  Vlca  President  at 

Uiat  Prealdent  Tru- 
fortable  tmder  the  dcz- 
»'X'>ert  "liberals."  After 
.ct  of  the  notoriously 
imactiine  of  Kansas  City, 


lion  and  Msrketiof 
listrstiea 

OP  REMARKS 
or 

W.  TRIMBLE 

IK  >  K^Afl 

R  EPRESKNTATl  V  ES 

lay  2  1947 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pro- 
feting  Administration, 
A.  Is  doing  one  of 
of  work  in  agrlcul* 
try  today.    They  are 
the  district  which  I 
to  represent.    It  has 
Ifrom  time  to  tlBM  to 
ts   from    the  YartWM 
to  show  the  Congress 
?lng  done.  and.  under 
remarks  In  the  R«c- 
frt  a  letter  from  the 
iton  County  asfocia- 
)rt.    This  Is  another 
rest  work  done  by  this 
trust  may  be  an  ex- 
that  to  cut  down 
be  against  the  best 
inlry: 

States 
acrtcttltvus. 
I  AMB  MAixrmsa 
AotcnnarmATioir. 
SnncB  Bbanch. 
e.  Ark..  April  U,  1947. 


ynnijressional  DUtriet. 

•ng. 
ra'Tfi^on.  D.  C. 
icloslnR  tor  your  lnfar> 
-16.  the  sum- 
pcactleaB  canted 


Y 


that  this  dau  might 
ting  facts  pertaining  to 
b!"*  introduced  In  Con- 
^gram. 

.t  out  the  fact  that 

<.ty  earned  a  total  of 

carried  out  under  tba 

am.     This  amount  Is 

t  of  the  actual  cost  to 

inc^   out   the   practlcea. 

r     n  these  practlcea  not 

e  to  the  farmer,  but,  if 

a  higher  standard  of 

'  "Tiera  of  this  Nation 

<t     ..;her  nutritive  value 

living  off  the  farm.     In 

n!v   17  percent  of  the 

m  are  dasaifled   as 

rood  for  the  other  83 

lly  seen  that  agrlcul- 

g  BoM-corsrrvatipn  pay- 

tfully  called  a  subatdy 

as  taxpayers,  are  only 

tlon  to  the  future  wel- 

d  are  recelrlng  in  re- 

qualtty  of  food  and  a 

Iculture. 
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It  Is  an  xmdlsputed  fact  that  tha  welfare 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  tha  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  lu  ability  to  produce  the  crops  nec- 
essary to  the  livelihood  of  man.  We  think 
this  statement  was  proven  during  World  War 
n  when  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  were  re- 
quired not  only  to  feed  our  armed  forces  in 
sddltlon  to  the  civilian  population,  but  were 
required  to  feed  other  countries  as  well.  We 
wonder  what  would  have  been  the  outcome  if 
our  farmers  bad  been  called  on  to  do  this  In 
the  early  thirties  when  our  soil  was  In  a  low 
state  of  fertility  as  compared  with  today. 
Even  at  thts  time,  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  aoll  and  water  conservation 
when  compared  with  that  which  needs  to  be 
done.  We  know  that  building  the  soil  Is  a 
long-time  operation,  even  by  using  the  best 
known  practlcea.  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
tn  any  short  period  of  time. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  you  by  a 
oommtttee  c<Misisting  of  county  committee- 
men from  vartoiu^  counties  In  the  congres- 
sional district,  it  was  pointed  out  the  amount 
of  each  of  these  practices  carried  out  to  date 
In  this  district,  and  the  amount  of  conserva- 
tion needs  which  should  be  carried  out  \n 
order  to  produce  lasting  results. 

In  our  particular  contribution  to  this  re- 
port. It  Is  noted  that  In  our  estimation  1ft.- 
000.000  pounds  of  phosphate  should  be  ap- 
plied annually  to  land  in  this  county  in 
order  to  bring  It  up  to  the  point  where  the 
plants  grown  on  this  land  would  have  the 
maximum  phosphate  needed.  An  estimate 
of  53.000  tons  of  ground  limestone  would  t>e 
needed  annually  to  supply  the  minerals  for 
the  various  plants  grown.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  ttuit  a  deficiency  of  calcium  In  the  diet 
of  this  Nation  has  existed  for  some  time. 
With  tha  application  of  limestone,  this  de- 
ficiency can  be  corrected  over  a  period  of 
time. 

We  will  not  go  into  deUil  further  on  vari- 
ous practices  which  have  been  listed  in  otir 
Arkansas  State  AAA  handbook  that  are  of 
major  Importance  to  the  general  farming  area 
of  thU  SUte  and  to  tbe  people  off  the  farm. 
but  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  prac- 
tices carried  out  with  tbe  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  its  present  feim 
program  have  done  and  can  do  more  toward 
buUdlng  up  the  fertility  of  the  soU  In  this 
area  than  any  other  known  means.  We  do 
know  that  larger  fanners  are  more  or  less 
financially  able  to  carry  out  practices  ef  this 
sort  on  their  own.  while  the  smaller  fanners, 
who  comprise  at>out  60  percent  of  the  farm 
population,  are  not  able  to  carry  out  prac- 
tices of  this  sort  without  financial  assistance 
from  other  sources,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  hai>  been  allowed  to  run  down  very  much 
in  the  past,  leaving  them  a  mere  portion  of 
the  fertility  originally  in  the  soU.  from  which 
they  are  making  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
is  economically  minded  and  are  attempting 
to  reduce  Government  expenses.  To  this  we 
have  no  objection  if  the  reduction  Is  made 
in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered  by  other 
agencies,  taking  into  consideration  the  per- 
centage of  farmers  reached  In  the  county  and 
the  administrative  cost  of  those  agencies. 

We  luive  followed  with  much  interest  the 
action  you  have  taken  In  regard  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  are  glad  to  l>e  represented  In  Con- 
greas  by  t.  man  so  Interested  In  the  welfare 
oC  agriculture.  We  will  apprecute  anything 
you  can  do  to  help  continue  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  program, 
which  includes  the  Federal  crop  Insurance, 
school-lunch  program,  and  agricultural-con- 
servation program. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  R.    BKOADHtrasT, 

SCOTT    EVAKS, 

D.  B.  Blaib, 
Jfembers,   flento**    Count],    AgricvX- 

twal     Contervntion     Atiodation 
Committee,  Benton  County.  Ark. 


Summary  of  conservation  praetiee  data  under  the  1848  ayrtcultvral  conservation  program, 

Benton  County,  Ark. 


(Source  4A-SR-M1 

Nsme  of  practice 
0) 

Practice 
designa- 
tion 

(2) 

Payment 
unit 

O) 

Number  of 

Extern       "'7>^t»n->- 
**•""*           ing  out 

practioe 
(4)                 (» 

EaU- 
mated 
acrss 

at) 

Payment 
rates 

(7) 

Value  (col- 
umn 4 
tiaie* 

eolumB7) 

<s> 

ApplicatioD  of  phosphate: 
30  pMoent 

1-a 

1-aX 

i-b 

i-c 

Founds...  G,  196,791. 00 

..do 3.M0,SO5.00 

...do 21.300.00 

...do 17.T0U0O 

«4i    . 

1,031    . 

s  . 

s  . 

«L0BS8 
.0006 
.0S64 
.0063 

$31,11108 

»  percent  (CMS) 

19  percent ». 

18  percent 

B.  387.33 
iSL88 

i00i74 

Total  phosphate 

•,778. 198. 00 
41.07S.00 

i,490 
133 

SS.891 
822 

K7SI.77 

Applicatioo    of   m    pereeat 
pota.«h  (or  equivalent).        I 

3 

Foands. . . 

Tons 

...do 

.OU 

140 

a.  40 

tH.U 

3 

Appliration  of  cround  lime- 

4.56A.42 
71100 

100 
4i 

10,958.41 

stone. 
Applicstion  of  crouad  llme- 

stoiM  (CMS). 

3X 

i,71S0O 

Total  limestone 

3,281.42 

191 

1.760 

-•"--•r--- 

11875.41 

Ryecrass  seeded  fall  1»45  on 
cropland  or  orchsrd. 

Ryaicrass  seeded  (aU  1»45  on 
cropland  or  orchard  (CMS). 

4.      . 

...«lo 

...do 

119,135.00 
M,9M.0O 

450 
3M 

.07 
.07 

8,118.71 

4X 

7 

4.  lis.  88 

Total  ryetrass 

L^spedeza  seeded  sprinf  IMS 

not  harve<t«d  toe  hay. 
SrsII  grains  seeded  in  fall 

Slimmer  lecumes  or  nonle- 
Rumes  left  o^  tamed  ondcr. 

179.03S.00 
10,043.00 

1,906.00 

S87.00 

697 
784 

185 

81 

7,161 

""Lib"" 

1.80 
1.90 

11 531.  78 
15.06110 

1880.00 

S 

9-a 

9-aX 

9-f 

...da 

Poonds... 
...do 

--*> 

780  30 

flM»d{nff  hftirv  vpteh 

38,537.00 

a,4«.oo 

777.00 

160 
23 
15 

.14 
.14 
.16 

5,395.18 

Stedlnc  hairy  vetch  (CM8).. 
Seeding   crimson  clover 
(clean). 

341.60 

134.  sa 

Tnt&l  winter  leeumes 

41,754.00 

40.00 
115.  UU 
4.239.00 
1 819. 00 
2,378.00 
9.503.00 

56.00 

155.00 

9U.00 

735.00 

14. 567. 00 

73.00 

361.00 

281.00 

3,375.00 

iS6 

23 
7 
4S 
39 
35 
SS 
2 

12 

16 
6 

71 
8 
7 
7 

56 

2,088 

t,m.i» 

seeded  fsU  lOtf. 
9oddine  Bermada       .  

10 

Acres 

Foands... . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

-do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

100 
.26 
.30 
.15 
.07 
.07 
.45 

.80 
.10 
.15 
.08 
.60 
.00 
.39 
.29 

371  OS 

ji^ylinB  hluccra.<«    

Il-d 

11-e 

il-f 

n-t....  - 
ii-b 

IM 

11-1 

u-k 

li-l 

Il-m 

11-q 

11-t 

li-v 

il-w 

38.79 

Seeding  orchard  (craas 

Secdinc  rcdtop 

Seeding  timotfty 

Saading  ryegrass         .  .- 

1^^.70 

'432.89 

is8.as 

065.31 

ScedinfT   reed    canary   urais 

(improved). 
Seed  in?  white  Dutch  clover.. 

"^aras- 

81  OS 

47110 

."eedinp  Kobe  lespedesa 

8eediQf;  Koresn  lespadua 

Seeding  Ladino  clover 

Seedinf!  nreotclover  (ytllow). 
Peedlne  Alslke  clover 

110.26 

1.1SS.34 

41  SO 

3176 
70.38 

Seeding  red  clover 

S417S 

Total  seedlnc  approved 
pamire  mixtures. 
Establisbinft     vegetative 

wat«>rwa>-s. 
Contour  rldglnn  pasture  land. 
Producing    and    harvesting 

leeunie  and  pttfs  seed. 
Const  ructloo  of  terraces  and 
outleU. 

30.611.00 

S.00 

34,873.00 
1.152.00 

9,495.00 

126 

S 

4 
S6 

S 

3.00I 

1^415.70 

IS. 

13 

Asres 

Feet 

Acres 

Feet 

2a  00 

.6015 
8.50 

.01 

10100 

iO 

5131 

14 

4^03100 

IK 

M.88 

Total   construction  of 
terraces  and  outlets. 

9,496.00 

8 

9 

M.«5 

ts 

Cubic 

yards. 
.  .do 

Construction  ol  a  stock  pond.. 

Constructon  of  a  stocit  ijoud 

(C.MS;. 

7&I64.00 
1,519.00 

132 

1 

.13 
.12 

8.010.68 

1«X 

181 » 

77.353.00 
1,004.00 

ssaoo 

135 
2 

1 

'1.T5 

""'ow' 

03 

lasisB 

Construction  or  enlargement 
ot  drainage  ditches. 
Do    

17-«(i)..- 
17-a(3)-.- 

Feet 

...do.  

11  as 

2180 

3 

17 

i                  4 

45 

4a  75 

Total  construction  or 
enlarcement  of  drain- 
age ditches. 
ConUjur  farming  intertilled 

row  crops. 
Development  of  springs  and 
seeps. 

IK 

Acres 

Cnhicfeet. 

.  ...do 

120.00 

vaoo 

.80 

.» 

7101 

IS 

'4 

ublOO 

a^a 

ao-b 

1 

asTB^oo 

14.0(4.00 

787 
655 

.90 

r.oo 

1438.00 

1  mowing 

14.044.00 

2  or  more  mowings 

Total  mow  ins  pasttms. 

26.920.00 

1.343 

a0,84100 

ToUl  value  of  all  pcse- 
tices  carried  out. 

-■ 

134.704.71 

. 

Total  value  of  all  X 
practices  carried  out. 

aoksoisi 

>  Total  number  constnicted. 
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IV    UOMATUia 


A)>proiwd; 


FUtnH  Ay  te  EincatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  OTAM 

mm  8BNATX  OP  THS  UNirKD  STATXa 

^ridaw.  Mat  2  ilefftslutivt  daw  of 
Mondaw.  AprU  21) .  1947 

Ur.  THOMAS  of  UUh.    Mr.  President . 


unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
Aie  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  state- 
it  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  pre- 
par  Kl  by  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
yir  mia  (Mr  KiloouI. 

1  bere  being  no  objection,  the  itatc- 
mcait  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
at  follows: 

baa  alowl7  awakened  to  the  fact 
It  faeea  a  crlala  in  tu  educaUooal  my- 


Littara 


pannta 
eat« 

tliat 


II  llMtuaatalj. 


wldi    attitloo 


I  have  received  from  educatora  and 

throuchoitt  tb*  MatlflB  clearly  Indl- 

that.  at  loac  kiat.  tbm  Nation  raaliaea 

all  M  not  wall  wttb  our  educational  «j»- 


tt   haa   taken   a   aerlea   of 
t  evanta  to  f  oeua  Natlan- 
on    tbe   inequltlaa   of   our 


Iferoughout  tba  Natlui  arc  bagln- 

to  Uatan  to  tb*  adoeatan  and  laflala- 

wfao  have  repaafdly  warned  t&at  our 

ayatem  la  not  meaaurlng  up  to  our 

democratic  etandarda. 

fttlTely  recant  erenta  haw  dearly 

«ut  tb*  wamlnga  uttared  by  many  of 

tbe  peat.    The  caa*  of  the  Tanlah- 

tban  anytblnc 

a 

lem. 
ttmdreda  of  teachMS  ara  laaTtng  tbe  edu- 
•atlpnal  pcofeaalon  each  year  becaua*  ot  low 
Ul-equlpped    acbooU.    and    unpleasant 
vortang   c  ^ndltlona. 

T  iday  w  have  far 
Watjoo'a  acbooU  than  during  a  nor 
In  addition,  more 
atgbt  teacbara  Lack  tba  ado- 
or  pmrncmml  quallfieationa  n<  ■  iiiallf 
of  taaetava.     Bebool  bcarda  bava 
to  grant  MMMgancy  taacbtng 
gradi 
out  of 
and|  itlll  tbare  are  about  75.000  vacaaetea  In 
tbe 


R.    X.   BcacH. 
Counrjf  Administrative  09H 


This  meana  tbiit  acboola  hare  been  i 
to  cloee  or  to  operate  aplU  ahlfta. 
bave    bean    dro^>ped.      Ciieara    hava 
thrown  together  until  taaobats  face  40J 
inatead   cf   the   dealrable   30 

kte  school  euptxlnteadenu  eatlmat 
fall   that  nearly  63.000  children  wera' 
deprived   of   scluiollng   becauae    thera_ 
not  enough  taaotaan  er  claaMtmma 
number  la  now  asMlMlad  to  ba  nearly  ' 

Tbe  New  York  Timaa  recently  wa 

"Confronted   tj  the   moat   acute 
abortage  In  tbe  lUatory  of  Amarlean 
tlon,  the  Natlon'r  publlc-achool  ayatett] 
a  aerlous  break-d>>wn." 

Meanwhile,  a  laadlng  educator.  Dr. 
F.  Clark,  of  Teaetxera  College.  Colximt 
varsity,  declared  (bat  If  the  prasaot 
wmtlmwa  dlaaauoua  educational  and 
•ODdltlona  wUl  pevall  In  a  lew  years. 

The  azodua  tnan  the  teaching 
began     when     wartime     Induatrlal 
tempted   the   low-paid   teachers  Inl 
work.    Many  have  not  returned  to  th«^ 
rooma  because   tbay  can   earn  much 
money  today  In  rtber  profeaalona. 

However,  this  ^  by  no  meana  an 
new  problem. 

TV)r   many    yeara   our   schools    hai 
poorly  financed.   Of  couxae,  aome  Stat 
good  acboola.  but  many  other  Btat 
comparatively  low  Incomea.  have 
able  to  properly  support  public  ache 
atlll  othara  have  adopted  an  sttltuda 
bordering  on  Ind  ilerence. 

As  a  result,  tho  Nation's  educatlc 
la   far   below   wbat   any   reasonable 
could  consider  ar.  adequate  standard. 

Before  we  oooaider  azpendlturee  fcr| 
achoola,  let 'a  examine  a  few  other  fa 

Por  example.  3.>)00.000  adtUts  in  the  ' 
States — the   rlchrst   nation   on 
never  attended  aay  kind  of  school, 
kind  of  school.  I  mean  they  have  n« 
aa  much  aa  1  day  on  daaarooaa 

It  may  alao  cooie  aa  a  slim  Hag 
but  10.000.000  adilU  cannot  read 
well  enough  to  nieet  the  ordinary 
of  modem  lU: 

Tba  Matkm  alao  should  be  asha 
tact  that  BMra  tium  10.000.000 

I  o€  g  and  IS—  xhool 
tm  any  kind  of  school 
and  the  number  la  even  higher 

Another  equally-  shocking  revelat 
during  World  Wttr  II.  Selective  8er 
to  reject,  becauae  of  lllltermcy  and 
eatlonal  deficlenciea.  enough  men  for  \ 
bat  dlvlatatia.     lea.  I  aald  90  oomt 


facta  that  we  cannot 

ly  longer.    Tbla  doaa  not 

Ivldual  BUtea  are  not  in- 

Ing  their  achoola.  but  in- 

varloua  Btatea;  thua  the 

good  to  bad. 
example,  spent  approxl- 
of  lu  Income  for  schools 
period,  and  the  amount  la 
yet  our  State  was  thlrty- 
tn  the  amount  of  aver- 
chlld.  Our  expenditurea 
IgM  per  child  In  average 
I  while  other  States,  with 
ent  a  much  amaller  per- 
on  schools,  yet  tbay 
far  more  per  pupU. 

down  to  the  fact  that 

»nt  takea  in  far  leaa  money 

lany   other   States.      And. 

the  second  State  In  the 

int  of  effort— or  peroent- 

it  on  schools — but  thirty- 

the  amount  spent  per 

Jersey    and   New    York 

than  $190  per  child,  yet 

percent  and  1.54  percent. 

Ilr  total  Incomea. 

lauid  second  In  the  Nation 

money   rpent   per  child. 

iteenth  and  twenty-ninth. 

the  Statea.  In  tbe  per- 

expended  on  schools. 

eluding  West  Virginia,  are 

poaitlon  of  being  unable 

Itures  without  drastic  new 

9UI  leading  Indt 

I  who  live  in  other 

Blvea  comparatively  Uttla 

many  sources  that  nor- 

jaupport  our  State  govem- 

goea  to  support  schools  In 

not   the   only   State   la 

»nt  that  one  of  the  chief 

icing  education  Is  the  tax 

Its.     According  to  the  ex- 

the  President's  Advisory 

lucatlon.   State   and   local 

led   99  4  percent  of  tax 

I  to  public  schools  in  1836. 

of  the  school   expendl- 

roperty  taxes,  largely  thoee 

Ich  alao  had  to  t>ear  tbe 

ter  local  expenditurea. 

have  not  changed  great- 

In  addition  to  bav- 

iMse,  school   taxes  often 

lount.    By   that   I   mean 

let  by  constitutional  pro- 

ite   tbe   amount  of   taxea 

ried  on  real  property.    Ot 

rces  have  been  utUlaad  la 

Bnt  months  to  meet  addl- 

But,  generally  speak  - 

baa  not  laaproved   vary 

my  opinion.  Ilea  in  Fed- 
3n.     In  making  this  state- 
that  soma  people  pic- 
a  new  bureaucratic  idea, 
further   fram   the   truth. 
alnce  Civil  War  days  the 
It  haa  aided  higher  educa- 
I -grant  colleges,  and  alnce 
have  been  available  for 
to  high -school  students. 
Federal  aid  to  ediicatlon 
that    aame     year. 
illitaracy  in  World  War  I 
adequate  acbool  systems  in 

American  Federation  of 
for  Federal  aid  to 
In  the  forefront 
alnce.     During  the  en- 
aduoatora  and  public  offl- 
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elals  joined  this  worthy  drive.  Widespread 
Interest  was  stimulated  in  1938  by  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Advisory  Committee  on 
Bducatlon  which  showed  the  varying  ability 
of  the  States  to  finance  schools.  Unfortu- 
nately, legislation  was  not  passed  by  the 
Congress.  In  this  respect,  the  fight  has  been 
rather  discouraging. 

Lengthy  hearings  have  been  held  in  every 
session  of  Congress  for  a  decade,  but  only 
once — In  1943 — did  a  Federal  aid  bill  reach 
the  floor,  and  then  after  6  days  of  debate  It 
was  sent  back  to  committee.  The  opposition 
claimed  that  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
would  Inevitably  involve  Federal  control  of 
local  schools. 

During  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  senti- 
ment for  Federal  aid  lined  up  behind  two 
major  bills.  One  was  favorably  reported  in 
1946.  but  it  was  lost  In  the  cloelng-day  rush. 

Several  new  measures  are  now  pending  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Educators, 
generally  speaking,  are  supporting  S.  472.  a 
clearly  drawn  measure  that  would  offer  Fed- 
eral funds  to  provide  a  minimum  floor  under 
our  educational  system.  The  State  schools 
would  have  sole  Jurisdiction  over  how  the 
Federal  funds  would  be  spent.  As  many  ed- 
ucators have  pointed  out  this  measure 
clearly  provides  good  insurance  against 
imdeslrable  Federal  control  of  the  schools. 

I  am  informed  that  this  measure  starts 
with  an  appropriation  of  •150.000.000  in  1948. 
and  It  reaches  $250,000,000  dollars  In  1950. 
Other  measures,  now  pending,  provide  vary- 
ing sums  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  and 
all  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I 
specifically  referred  to  S.  472  because  I  am 
more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am  with  S.  199 
and  the  other  Federal  aid  to  education  meas- 
ures now  pending  before  this  committee. 

One  big  question,  of  course,  is:  Can  we 
afford  this  additional  expense?  The  answer, 
in  my  opinion.  Is  that  we  have  never  spent 
enough  money  to  make  our  school  system 
fimctlon  properly.  It  Is  an  undlsputable 
fact  that  the  better  the  education  In  a  SUte 
or  city  the  higher  the  standard  of  living. 
Education  makes  people  good  producers  and 
good  consumers.  Rather  than  ask,  can  we 
afford  this  additional  expense,  I  believe  we 
should  ask  ourselves:  Can  we  afford  not  to 
make  this  additional  effort  to  improve  our 
schools? 

In  dosing,  I  wish  to  add  that  if  a  demo- 
cratic society  such  as  ours  is  to  endure  and 
prosper,  one  luxury  we  can  least  afford  Is  a 
static  or  declining  educational  system. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  place  our  schools  on  a  stand- 
ard commensurate  with  our  high  democratic 
goals,  for  education  presents  a  new  frontier 
for  prosperity  in  America. 

I  also  wUh  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  following  comprehensive  study  of  West 
Virginia's  educational  picture,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Pharea  E.  Reeder.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  West  Virginia  State  Education 
AaaociaUon.  This  study  clearly  reveals  the 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  education : 

STATKitXNT  rr  Mb.  Pharss  E.  Rexdix 

During  the  past  30  years.  West  Virginia 
has  put  forth  great  effort  to  improve  Its' pub- 
lic-school system.  We  know  that  we  have 
made  progress,  but  the  facts  provide  con- 
clusive evidence  which  shows  that  far  greater 
effort  must  be  exerted  If  we  are  to  rise  above 
our  relatively  low  educational  rank, 
wnrr  vnuaHia's  educational  saitk 

The  study  of  education  made  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  based  on 
the  census  data  of  1940  shows  that  West  Vir- 
ginia adults  rank  low  educationally.  The 
following  rankings  high  light  our  sUtus  in 
education: 

West  Virginia  ranked  thlrty-nlntb  in  tbe 
circulation  o<  Ig  aaUonaUy  known 


k 


West  Virginia  ranked  thirty-eighth  in  the 
median  years  of  school  (8.4)  based  on  popu- 
lation 30  years  of  age  or  over. 

West  Virginia  ranked  forty-flrst  in  percent 
of  population  25  years  of  age  and  over  that 
bad  completed  4  years  of  college  or  more. 

West  Virginia  ranked  forty-second  in  per- 
cent of  population  25  years  of  age  and  over 
that  had  completed  4  years  of  high  school. 

West  Virginia  ranked  forty-seventh  in  the 
percent  of  adults  who  completed  as  much  as 
1  year  of  high  school. 

WSST  vibginia's  ducatiomal  obugatiom 

The  number  of  children  that  a  State  has 
to  educate  constitutes  to  a  large  extent  the 
educational  obligation  of  that  State.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  information.  West 
Virginia  stands  first  among  the  48  States  in 
the  number  of  school-age  children,  5  to  17 
years  old,  per  1,000  persons.  In  1943,  for  each 
l.COO  people  in  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
were  estimated  to  be  216  children  in  this 
age  bracket.  West  Virginia  heads  the  list 
with  281  school-age  children  In  each  1,000  of 
the  population.  California  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  list,  having  only  172  children  of  school 
age  in  each  1.000  of  the  population.  West 
Virginia  is  forced  to  provide  a  school  pro- 
gram for  its  281  children  per  1,000  population 
out  of  a  per  capita  Income  of  $790  (based 
on  1944  data)  while  California  is  called  upon 
to  support  172  school-age  children  per  1,000 
population  out  of  a  per  capita  income  of 
$1,539. 

In  considering  the  extent  of  the  burden  of 
educational  responsibility  and  the  per  capita 
financial  ability  to  carry  that  burden,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  tbe  fact  that  the  West 
Virginia  wage  earner  is  only  one-third  as 
able  as  the  California  wage  earner  to  support 
an  educational  program  of  equal  quality. 

WIST  VnCINIA'S  rXKANCIAI.  BVFOST 

According  to  information  provided  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1943-44  ranked  second  among  the 
48  States  in  an  effort  to  support  its  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Effort  as 
measured  for  the  States  was  based  upon  the 
percentage  which  the  total  current  expendi- 
tures for  education  was  of  the  total  Income 
payments.  At  that  time.  New  Mexico,  which 
was  spending  2.61  percent  of  its  total  income 
payments  for  education,  ranked  first  among 
the  States  in  effort  to  support  education. 
West  Virginia,  spending  2.47  percent  of  its 
total  Income  payments  for  edtication,  ranked 
second.  Over  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the  per- 
centage was  1.53.  The  least  effort  was  put 
forth  in  Maryland  where  the  percentage  was 
1.08. 

In  other  words.  West  Virginia's  effort  to 
support  education  at  that  time  was  over  1^ 
times  the  average  effort  put  forth  throughout 
the  United  States  and  approximately  2V4 
times  the  effort  put  forth  In  Maryland.  Even 
with  this  high  degree  of  effort  in  financial 
support.  West  Virginia  lagged  far  behind  the 
United  SUtes  average  and  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land. In  1944-45,  West  Virginia's  expendi- 
tures for  education  amounted  to  t03.18  per 
pupil  as  compared  to  a  national  average  of 
$125.41  and  a  Maryl|ind  average  of  $113.98. 
The  same  year  West  Virginia's  average  teach- 
er's salary  was  $1,526  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tional aversge  of  $1346  and  a  Maryland  STcr- 
age  of  $2,080.  # 

In  1933.  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  West 
Virginia  brought  about  a  reorganization  of 
school  districts  for  the  administration  of  the 
public-school  system.  The  new  plan  of  or- 
ganization provided  for  a  covmty  unit  of  ad- 
ministration. Today  we  have  only  66  ooimty 
school  administrative  tuiits  as  against  404 
imlts  prior  to  the  reorganization.  This  fact  is 
pointed  out  in  order  to  show  that  all  nones- 
sential administrative  costs  have  been  d<we 
away  with. 


After  the  eatabllsbment  of  the  county-unit 
system,  it  was  fotud  that  many  of  our  rural 
counties  were  not  able  to  finance  tbe  mlni- 
xaxixa  program  of  education.  There  developed 
within  the  SUte  the  realisation  that  all  West 
Virginia  youth  must  have  more  nearly  equal 
educational  opportunities.  As  a  result  of  this 
philosophy  and  belief  and  through  suooasslvs 
legislative  acts,  a  reasonable  equalisation  of 
educational  opportunities  has  resulted — lim- 
ited only  by  the  financial  Inability  of  our 
people  to  enrich  further  tbe  minimum  pro- 
gram of  education. 

In  order  to  high  light  the  growth  of  State 
aid  to  our  county-school  districts,  aid  neces- 
sary for  building  a  more  nearly  equalized  pro- 
gram of  education,  we  bubmlt  the  following 
uble: 

State  aid  to  county  acHooI  district* 


BieDnium 

SUte  Sid 

Bt«nnUU 
tacresae 

i93i-.'n  .. 

t2.4&\H8 
21.7W.478 
26.311.H3»< 
38,  SM,  »• 

aftsaam 

«LSM14IS 

37.««.a4 

a3»iM 

7U04t,«W 

1933-35 

1936-37... 

l937-3« 

IBKMl 

1941-« :. 

1943-45        .' 

>$1«,UI.M0 

4, 514,  MO 

1025,  «7 

l.\S63 

l.wi.-ie 

&  174.  TVS 

I»4J»-47 

5.197.652 

liH7-4»    (iinproprlatieQ   phu 
e5timit«a      halnnre     from 
ceneral  <cbool  fund;  

«  J7. 751.  770 

■  This  htfse  increaM  io  Stnte  sM  to  oannty  aeiioot 
districts  came  aa  a  result  ol  tbe  orraniratlon  of  the 
couDty  unit  system  and  in  support  of  the  philoaopby  of 
equal  edutational  opt>ortunitie5 

>  An  inctvaw  of  60 perrent  o vet  the  precedinc  btcnnium. 

INCBXASKB  KITORT  FOS  mZT  SUMMIOM 

The  1947  legislattire  enacted  into  law  a 
general-fund  budget  for  the  next  biennium 
amounting  to  $118.732381.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  $87,000,000  were  appropriated  for 
all  educational  purposes,  a  figure  higher  than 
the  entire  1945-47  budget  of  $86,572,908.  Of 
the  $87,000,000  set  aside  for  education  $70,- 
043,936  represent  SUte  aid  to  l>e  distributed 
to  the  respective  counties  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  during  the  next  biennium. 

Extra  Ux  levies  voted  by  the  counties  dur- 
ing the  present  year  plus  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations referred  to  above  will  bring 
public-school  expendittires  next  year  to  an 
estimated  $53,500,000.  an  Increase  of  80  par- 
cent  ov€r  the  $29,743,512  spent  in  1943-44. 

It  is  I'Stlmated  that  in  1947-48  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  spending  for  education  3.24  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  total  Income  paymenu. 
In  comparing  this  percentage  with  otir  effort 
in  1943-44,  It  seems  quite  probable  that  West 
Virginia  In  1947-48  will  rank  first  among  the 
States  in  effort  to  support  education.  Even 
with  this  greatly  Increased  effort.  It  is  not 
likely  that  West  Virginia  will  exceed  the 
national  average  in  school  support. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  financial  effort  that 
La  being  exerted,  there  la  mtich  evidence  that 
West  Virginia  has  not  provided  and,  on  the 
basis  of  her  economic  ability,  cannot  pro- 
vide a  tborotigh  and  efficient  system  of  frea 
schools.  According  to  1940  census  daU.  West 
Virginia  adtilte  rank  low  educationally.  Tba 
average  adtilt  did  not  finish  the  seventh 
grade.  As  pointed  out,  the  SUte  ranks 
forty-seventh  In  the  percent  of  adulU  who 
completed  1  year  of  high  school.  The  erosion 
of  West  Virginia's  btiman  reaotirces  con- 
tinues. Today,  out  of  every  three  boys  and 
girls  who  enter  the  first  grade,  one  quiu  be- 
fore reaching  high  school  and  another  qvilts 
before  finishing  high  school. 

Why  do  we  not  have  better  schools — 
schools  that  will  hold  our  boys  and  glrlst 
The  No.  1  reason  lies  in  West  Virginia's 
economic  inability  to  provide  sufficient  money 
to  buy  tbe  better  schools.  We  can  bavs 
better  sehoc^  only  when  we  solve  these 
problems:   <l)   better  teachers,  (2)  Buxlem 


A^MUI^ 
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gr«at«r  tnTt«tm«nt  tn  Klueatton  li 
W«  ar«  oonnncfd  that  W«at 
Vto^tnlft  cuBot  <k>  th«  Job  vtthovt  ^dcnl 
MS)  itancv. 
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I  o«  vaU  tnOiMd  art  Waat^VlrilnUi  t«ach 
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of  matntc- 
(4)   adtflttonal  luper- 


(•> 


or  u*  Mj 

lM»-47  aelMWl  yatf. 
blc4  aobuol.  Mi  BMra  bav«  navar  p 

aoo  Mcn  luiv*  >«M  than  1  . 
eoufct*  tratnlaf.  MM  in  all  haw  laaa  than 
a  y«  an'  ooU«««  tratnlng.  Ona  out  ol  9V*rj 
■cv(D  boys  and  Birls  tn  thia  8taU  haa  a 
ttajhfr  with  aubatandant  tnUnlng— a  taarhar 
could  not  qualiry  Meardtaf  to  1940 
UalkiriK  rtquiramanta. 

il  ym  many  taachara  art  l«aTin<  thair  joba? 

8tn4«  July   1.   IMI.  8.SO0  Uachcra  have  re- 

.  M  pareant  tttm-orar  In  tha  anttra 

fore*.    Within  tha  current  year.  IX 

continue  at   the  preaact  rata. 

__       „ wUl  hare  quit  the  profeaalon. 

ni  raalgnaf II  n  rate  for  thia  year  la  up  43 
\t  o*ar  laat  year. 
¥  hat  wUl  katp  taachem  from  lea»tat  tiMir 
Jotii  7  It  la  apparent  that  tha  answar  calk 
adequau  salarlaa.  In  l»46-46  tha  av«r- 
^-  Mnrtf  ^  ^l'***  Vtrfiala  laboevra.  a- 
el*a  t««  of  Mteultural  and  domaatle  help. 
M  to  42.115  Fo»  the  eame  year,  the 
MJary  for  teacher*  and  prinelpala  «aa 
473.  P1eaa«>  note  the  foUowlnc  average 
Qt  indoatrial  worker* : 

Aierag* 
In^atry :  tamtngs 

Chamleala  and  allied  prodtteta...  M.MO 
Coal  mining  *nd  eoka  numufae- 

tnrtng -    l.fll 

and  gtaaawar*  manof  aetur- 

ti« t.t»I 

Iron,  steel,  aoft  aalali .    t.4M 

Oil  and  Raa  protfBeMen... %  IM 

Printing  and  publlahlng t.  010 

PoMte  otllltlaa 1.233 

_     S.  516 
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lagiUtttre 
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1M7  laglalatura  anactad  Into  law  a  new 
wlAlimim-f  t^j  achadtUa  without  a  dHaent- 
aou.    Thia  aalary  achadula  waa  worked 
llf  tts  State  Education  Aaaodatlon  and 
«tlMMi  Into  law  without  a  tingle  change, 
buut  the  salary  achadula  on 
baate  of  what  It  baUcrad  to  b*  tha  ftnan- 
ability  of  tha  ItMa  4o  NVPort  the  achrd- 
The  aalary  tnerMMi  prtnrided   by  the 
call  for  approadmataly  $5.000000 
I«ar  ta  additional  SUtc  aM. 
b4  tnehers  of  West  Virginia  are  highly 
with  the  raapoaaa  of  the  public  and 
iture  m  proTtdlng  for  tha  new  Mlary 
But    even    with    thia    tmportant 
adTaaea  6.T4S  Weat  Virginia  taaehara 
laaa  than  4  y«ar«  of  eoUac*  tratalng 
ba  paM  salarlaa  nMgtaf  tnm  tUM  to 
IT.    or    an    avanfb    Mtey    «(    •IjtIB. 
than  M  pareant  tevtag  4  or 
ol   eoUafa   Walalair   wtU   aam 
J  M  to  MJM  par  yaar.    Although  tha  nsfw 
IGO  mtehaum  fW  toacbars  with  4  yaaia 
colleffe  training  proeMsa  an  Incraaaa  of 
thia  MUUtottm  aalarr  ^  far  short  at  th* 
iMit  to  racommandcd  by  Ifea 


art  Fdule. 
aal  try 
ha^  teff 
wtl 
•1 


•1 
•1 
of 


property.    On  the  baals  of  a  school- 
aOTtoy.  It  la  eatlmated  that  $60,000  000 
be  nncfaaarj  to  proTlde  for  the  needed 
buUdlBf  aoaatmetloo  program, 
all   Bioiicy   BMde  available   for   edi 
purpoaaa  aiuat  be  turned  into  the 
rather  tlMH 
Only  throogli 
tor  current   achool    ni 
1  am  that  a  raaaonaMa  school- 
profram  CMi  ba  got  unc 

Mooan  PBOflBAM  a 
am  oMaanoM 

The  need  of  paint,  tha  leaky  roofs. 
windows,   and   general   run-down 
or  many  of  our  school  buildings  la 
of  the  effect  of  a  survattoo  diet  In 
uanoe   and   operation   funda.     Tha 
■Mlntalning  and  operating  our 

aa  Bueh  aa  the  coat  of  Hi 
of  nontaaching  personnel  are 
anbiy   low — too   low    to    maintain 
a«Tloa.    Tha  only  solution  to  thia 
la  that  ot  additional  money. 


«  iiiaimi  aurmmjar 
Although  adequate  training  Is  the  fc 
Uon  for  good  teaching.  It  Is  true  that 
era  learn  to  teach  while  teaching.  Tt 
ance  and  aaalstance  of  a  staff  of  suf 
la  a  wise  InTestment.  Tha 
of  Instruction  In  West 
few  tba  HapoMlMa  taak  of  guidir.z 
tog  Mg  or  aort  toacbaii.  To  a  'ir^e 
this  problem  can  be  aolTed  with  sc 
financial  aid. 

rafim  a.  ucraovn  coiiacMj 

Ab  effactlva  ayatcm  of  higher  educs 
saasntlal  to  the  tntellectual.  aocUU. 
Itod  MtoMtolc  welfare  of  a  8Ute.    We 
hava  aaUai  to  yotv  atanuon  the 
Weat  VlrglnU  in  1»40  ranked  41st  ia 
eant  of  adulta  who  had  completed  4 
yoars  of  collage.    Our  full  and 
collegea  and  unlTersttles  face  s  crista, 
too  must  hare  help.    But  In  helptn);  tl 
State  must  of  aaootolty  take  moot 
from  the  public  adioola.  for  there  la 
much  cloth  and  It  must  be  cut  to 
pattern.    Federal  aid  to  the  public 
effect  also  will  make  poaaible  the 
ment  of  our  coUigaa  In  that  tt  will 
future  pressure  Vgoa  the  State  to 
eren    greater   effort   to   aupport   tta 
sehoola. 


lloat  U  Waal  Tbglnla'a  achool  bulldlags 
arsjof  vood-trama  construetloo.  An  aatl- 
IggJXX)  buys  and  glrla  are  hooaad  la 
rhool  buildings.  Many  of  tbOM 
ar«  a  eonatant  thrtot  to  the  health  and 
aal  vty  of  our  diUdran.  Wtot  Ttrgtnla  ranka 
th  rty-auta  ta    tta   invaatoncata   la   achool 


"9  omaTMBjrr  in 

Waat  VliglBla  la  abort  133.33  par 
current  aehool  ezpendlturea.     As  pre 
pointed  out.  the  Nation  spent  an  a\ 
$U5.4l  par  pupil  in  1944-46.    We  waraj 
Ing  $03.18  per  pupil.     Weat  Vu^lnli 
for  satooal  adailaMrasloa  la  Um  < 
of  WW  i»  cwM<g  gmrieti.  M 

of  Wtoi  Vtfflnla's  4<^^  <x)0 ' 
VfMa  below  national  a>«r 
to  to  adueatlon. 
mne    A.    Jofcaaon.  jpaaking    la 

whlob  oaly  education 

i«Bt  have  oparat 
which  twtoito  oaa  ptv 
forth  harala  aoaaHislTs  evHIaDca 
Virginia,  through  tu  Iqcal  and  Stat 
Ito  taapooalbUltT  for 
t  sy^fcta 
pnli-.tt^ 

*atvaly  to  tha  fact  that  Weat  VtriCnia 
lag  aa  effort  to  taaaalally  suj 
aehoola  that  la  aacoad  only  to  one  ot 
Again  It  ahouM  ba  pototad  out  that 
ot  taia  effort  wa 
of  aducattoaal 
proeKled  If  Aaiartca  li  to  aaatlnua 

li  bopad  that  tha  gOth  Oongreaa 
Into  the  law  the  prtnclplaa  of  eqt 
tlonal  opportunltlea  aa  aet   forth 
3053. 


1  Ptdfism  We  Need 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

ICE  H.  PRESTON 

GKoaou 

RIPBBBBNTATIVI8 
\.  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ly  remarks  In  the  Ap- 

>NCItXSSlONAL    RSCOtO.   I 

the  following  editorial 
I  Constitution: 

PACZrUM    WB    MBS 

ilversal  mlliury  training 
red  into  Congrcaa. 
ted  by  many  persona,  op* 
le  Reserve  Officers*  Aaao> 
I  of  officers,  mostly  combat 
irrlce  In  the  recent  World 
llose  who  support  them 
Klaenhower   said    a   few 
ly   officers  are  tha   real 
who  has  seen  war.  or  baen 
another  war.    The  men 
years  In  service  and  now 
not  urge  military  train- 
rant  war." 

War    Robert    Patterson 

a  day  of  the  quick  ag- 

)nce  attacked.  It  requlrea 

a   formidable  force.     We 

the  war  ended  the  United 

Ined  lU  full  striking  force. 

force  we  are  not  likely 

reU-known.     peace-loving 
tad  something  to  say.     A 

jch:    "I   favor   unlveraal 

that  evaryona  will  hare 

land  knowledge  of  the  use 

ke  can  carry  out  his  moral 

en.    When  we  stand  up 

rant  to  ba  ready." 

former  Secretary  of  State: 

>f  peace,  we  cannot  allow 

^bllshment   to   be   reduced 

julred  to  maintain  a  poal- 

wlth  our  raapooalbllity. 

muat  have  soma  form  of 

training." 

United  Statea  repreaenta* 
NsUons:    "The  baals  of 
^,  under  our  Xtm  deaiocratlc 
It    be    uatvaraal    laUltary 

bklnson.  prealdent.  General 
len's  Clubs;  "I  personally 
Il  military  training  aa  es- 
irlty  of  the  United  States 
»s  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  training  wtll  benefit 
our  country,  and  certainly 

'  we  are  drawn  Into  another 

Re- 

Fork     "Oaorga   Waahlngton 
^te  stmaaanra  urged  upon 
lelr  day  tha  aeUbllaluncnt 
ualvaraal    training.      Our 
toir   advice   haa   coat   ua 
and  bUllona  of  dollars, 
grips  with  thia  problem 
^d  system  of  universal  mill- 
By  doing  ao.  we  shall 
able  to  lead  tha  world  In 

P.  Cant.  Republican. 
was  promoted  to  the  rank 
Ardennea  batUefleld:  **Wa 
from  World  War  II:  Ona. 
ooooa  auddanly.  The  other 
I)  la  that  natlona  which 
pay  the  highest   price. 
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Universal  military  training  la  the  beat  aolu<- 
tlon  In  sight  for  our  own  problem.  While 
my  mind  will  remain  open  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  solidly  support  Secretary  Patterson's 
recommendation  until  tta  opponents  offer 
something  better ." 

Think  it  over.  Write  your  Congressman. 
Tha  Senators  are  Waltbb  F.  Gboecb  and 
lttP-«— »  B.  RtTasBX,  Senate  Office  Building, 
fitohlngton  The  Repreaentatlvea  are  Caml 
Vmaojf,  Exjonrs  Cox.  John  S.  Wood.  Pbwcb 
puaroM.  HENDcsaoN  Lammam,  Siomrr  Camt, 
BiVHEM  Facb.  PAtn.  BaowN,  WnxiAM 
WHnua.  and  jAicca  C.  Davib.  Write  them 
calmly,  asking  them  to  support  some  sort 
of  bill  to  make  thia  Nation  aafer  against 
aggreaaor  attack. 


Univerttl  Military  Trainiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACHVSCTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVXS 
Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
cu,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  1. 1947: 
UMT.    A    Hot    Potato— MitJTABT    NacxssrrT 

Lkaos  Abcu  mints  roa  a  Law  To  Establxsb 

UKITID  St  ATM  Tk.MMWfO 

(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 

UMT.  or  universal  military  training.  Is 
tha  next  hot  potato  that  wlU  be  handed  to 
Congrcaa. 

The  Praaldent'a  Commission  on  Universal 
Training,  which  has  been  sitting  In  Wash- 
ington since  last  December,  has  explored 
many  aapecta  of  the  problem  and  Is  now 
approaching  the  end  of  ita  studlea.  Ita  re- 
port, when  published,  will  again  focus  public 
attention  on  this  controversial  problem. 

Anticipatory  Judgments  are  never  final,  but 
It  la  poaaible.  nevertheless,  to  outline  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  that  undoubtedly  have 
been  put  to  the  Commission  and  which  will 
influence  the  congressional  verdict. 

Moftt  of  these  argumenta  apply  broadly  to 
tha  general  question  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion, but  many  are  apeclfically  applicable  to 
the  War  Department's  fi-montb  training  plan 
or  the  4-month  plan  favored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  aome  other  veterans'  organisa- 
tions. 

The  specific  plans  under  study  propose  a 
compulsory  period  of  4  or  0  months'  military 
training  by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  all  youtha 
between  18  and  20.  In  lieu  of  another  6 
montha  of  training,  the  trainees  would  ba 
permitted  to  take  any  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives— enlistment  In  the  regular  forces,  en- 
listment In  the  National  Guard  or  Reserves, 
entrance  to  Weat  Point  or  Annapolis,  etc. 
Tha  program  would  be  llniilted  to  training: 
none  of  the  youths  could  serve  In  occupation 
forcea  or  ouuide  the  United  States  or  In  mili- 
tary dutlea  In  this  country. 

WAS  OEPAXTMZirr  cumxwTioifs 
The  War  Department  haa  held  that  this 
measure  Is  essential  to  support  our  foreign 
policy,  la  vital  to  otir  national  security,  and 
Is  tha  only  way  of  providing  an  adequate 
ntimber  of  trained  Reaervea  to  build  up  tha 
civilian  oomponenta  of  the  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  tha  Organized  Reaervea. 


The  opponenta  of  peacetime  compulsory 
training  point  out  that  the  legislation  repre- 
sents a  fundamental  break  with  all  past 
American  concepts.  They  hold,  contrary  to 
the  War  Department's  assertions,  that  com- 
pulsory peacetime  training  ia  not,  and.  per  ae. 
cannot,  be  democratic  in  that  It  Involvea 
compulsion  to  military  command,  the  very 
principle  which  ao  many  of  our  emigrants 
fled  Europe  to  avoid.  Moreover,  no  military 
organization  can  be  democratic  and  still  ba 
military. 

The  byproducts  of  compulsory  military 
training  may  be  both  good  and  bad.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  forced  induction  of  1.000,- 
000  or  more  youths  each  year  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  power  and  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary In  American  life — always  a  dangeroua 
trend,  if  carried  too  far,  in  a  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  training  will  prob- 
ably benefit  the  health  of  many  of  the 
trainees,  though  Itr  effect  upon  the  national 
health  wUI  certainly  be  far  leas  spectocular 
than  War  Department  estimates  indicate — 
since  serious  physical  and  emotional  defects 
often  are  Irremediably  formed  before  a  youth 
reaches  18. 

FaOOKAM'S  008T  EBTIKATCB 

Bconomlcally  and  educationally,  the  re- 
moval of  1.000,000  ycuths  from  schools,  col- 
leges and  work  for  6  months  each  year,  and 
the  addition  of  a  very  large  item,  perhaps 
aa  much  as  •3.000.000.000  to  95,000.000.000  to 
the  defense  budget  represents  a  backward 
step.  Uorally  and  ethically  the  training 
might  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of  some 
and  weaken  that  of  others,  though  If  mili- 
tary training  Is  to  accomplish  what  the  term 
Impliea— train  for  war— It  must  be  tough 
and  realistic  and  in  many  ways  It  mtist  tend 
to  harden  and  not  to  refine. 

In  any  case.  It  Is  clear  that  the  military 
aervices  must  not — and  if  they  are  to  be 
efficient  militarily  cannot — bf^come  educa- 
tional institutions.  Simday  schools  or  health 
clinics.  The  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church  must  bear  this  responsibility.  Labor 
unions  see  an  added  danger  in  UMT  In  that 
they  fear  It  may  tond  gradually  to  restrict 
the  rights  of  labor. 

On  the  International  level,  Secretariea 
Byrnes  and  Marshall  have  favored  UMT  aa 
contributing  to  a  strong  military  posture, 
but  Ita  critics  point  out  that  It  baa  never 
tended  to  promote  international  under- 
atandlng  and  peace. 

They  view  the  International  resulte  of 
UMT  as  negative:  It  might  impress  those 
nations  that  don't  matter,  but  Russia  would 
probably  feel  neither  provocation  nor  fear 
because  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  im- 
pressed, not  by  American  mass  manpower 
which  they  can  outmatch,  but  by  American 
industrial  strength,  technics.!  skill,  and  air, 
and  naval  power. 

Opponente  of  peacetime  training  have 
answered  in  the  negative  therefore  (and 
probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  influ- 
ential Congressmen)  three  of  the  ancillary 
questions  concerning  conscription.  Despite 
Army  refuutlon,  it  seems  clear  that  peace- 
time training:  (a)  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  domestic  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
(b)  will  not  promote  Intentatlonal  \mder- 
stan-Ung  and  peace;  (c)  is  not  a  progressive 
democratic  force. 

Despite  these  negative  aspects  of  peacetime 
training,  many  of  Ite  opponents  feel — and 
the  Army  agrees— that  It  must  be  Judged 
primarily  upon  the  basis  of  Ito  military 
necessity.  Is  mUltary  training  In  peacetime 
an  essential,  or  highly  important  part  of. 
a  sound  military  policy?  Is  It  a  comer- 
atone— as  the  War  Department  claims — of 
national  aecurlty?  The  answer  to  this  fun- 
damental question  mutt  detcrmlna  "XnCTB" 
legislative  fata. 


Belund  tke  Iron  Curtaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaACHUSBrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV18 

Friday.  May  2,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  made 
by  me  over  Station  WMEX  on  Thursday. 
May  1.  1947: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
a  great  and  historic  change  is  teking  place  In 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stetea  aU 
because  of  one  nation— Ruaaia. 

With  an  area  and  a  population  both  larger 
than  our  own.  Russia  Is  truly  the  biggaet 
secret  on  earth. 

At  the  moment  she  is  pursuing  an  expan- 
sionist policy  which  is  viewed  with  alarm  not 
only  by  her  neighbors  but  by  every  nation 
on  earth. 

For  Russlr.  is  the  birthplace  of  communism, 
which  is  not  only  a  form  of  government  but 
a  materialistic  faith  which  Intends  to  over- 
whelm all  other  beliefs,  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

We  know  that  Communist  agents  are  active 
In  our  own  country  trying  to  confuse  and 
divide  the  people  as  the  first  step  toward 
undermining  otir  ronstituttonal  government. 

We  also  know  that  their  clever  line  of 
propaganda  might  mislead  some  Americans. 

Therefore,  for  our  own  protection,  it  la 
time  for  us  to  look  behind  the  Iron  cvutaln 
and  see  what  communism  is  and  not  what  It 
preaches. 

communism  is  barely  80  years  old,  that  la. 
as  an  operating  system. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Czarlst  Empire, 
the  Bolsheviks  seized  power  on  November  7. 
1B17.  Yet,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics emerged  from  World  War  II,  as  ona 
of  the  two  great  powers. 

In  this  connection  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  communism  is  a  world  revo- 
lutionary movement  and  la  antagonistic  to 
everything  that  we  believe  and  cherish. 

As  knowledge  is  the  strength  of  a  democ- 
racy. It  is  our  Job  to  find  out  what  life  la 
like  under  communism,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  misled  by  iU  unscrupulous  propaganda. 

In  the  first  place  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian aystema  are  rival  economiea. 

In  our  country,  production  Is  organized  on 
the  basis  of  the  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  factories,  machines,  and  otoer  fa- 
cllltlea:  a  relatively  free  market  for  goods, 
services,  and  labor:  prices  determined  by  the 
interchange  of  willing  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
whole  economy  stimulated  by  the  wanU  of 
the  people  and  their  productive  power. 

Business  responds  to  these  wanto  In  Ite 
endeavor  to  produce  the  goods  desired  at  a 
profit. 

The  search  for  profits  resiilts  in  the  growth 
of  competing  unite  of  production. 

Dlacrimlnatlng  buyers  trade  with  the  low- 
er-cost firms.  Mistakes  by  producers  re- 
garding the  volume  of  demand  for  particular 
producte  are  borne  as  losses  by  producera  who 
have  not  met  market  favor. 

New  baltnces  are  contlntially  created  at 
higher  or  lower  levels  of  production,  prices, 
employment,  wages,  and  profite,  as  the  pub- 
lic expresses  ite  wante  and  as  Ite  buying 
power  changes. 

In  normal  times,  these  are  the  faetoci  at 
work  in  otir  American  economy. 

There  Is  some  regulation  of  buslneaa  by 
the  Government  through  such  meana  as  U- 
censinjL  rate  regulation,  the  eatebllshmant 
of  parity  prtoea,  and  the  Intarf  araooa  wltlk 
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la  artlclM  or  ■enrica* 
tc  to  Uilurtoui  to  hMlUt  or  w9Umn. 
m  flovtol  ■*~'*'""T  parailts  no  Mich  f  r**- 
of  coosumen'  choice,  piiratc  praptitf. 
o(  enterprla*.  gener&l  competltk>n. 
ftnll  private  profit  or  low. 
:  ttrat*  MiMrpriM  to  rwtrtetad  to  under* 
eh  MB  tm  waaamfiad  by  the  ovncr- 
vlttMMt  any  hired  li 


:  □  a(!d:Uaa.  faratota  m*  ■MoigtJ  to  cuiti- 
Tafe  their  own  very  aonll  ploCe  ot  Uad  ead 
thii  prcduee  on  the  cpen  BUOket  after 
tft^y  meet  the  etandarda  of  pitidticHoo  on 
ttve  fame, 
rith  theaa  mlaar  eaeepUooa.  and  aoa*  et 
enterprtoM  of  thfe  coopcraUves.  tT«7- 
t*  owned  and  oMaafi*  bf  tba  atate. 
■■■^irlnt  the  tw  ifMaas.  tiM  vttai 
^uktkMi  to.  Which  pravUtoa  tho  hlghoM 
atakdard  of  llTlng  Sor  Uie  peoptoT 

1  be  lew  repcrtcra  «ho  have  had  a  chance 
to  oe  i^hat  goea  on  tnalde  Ruala.  ecTM  that 
th4  coovenlencca  which  the  averafe  AsMKl- 
home  takaa  (or  c^aatrad.  would  ba  eoB- 
I  aa  lusiirlee  t>y  tha  »iiialaiii 

41  to  tronic  that  ^i-ii.i._  which  prom- 

to  tree  the  wiafcwa  wt  th»  world,  ahould 
ftiUty  of  the  moat  repreatlTe  meaaurea 
aci  Uul  labor. 

]  1)   contrast,  our  ftatoiV  an  labor  unions 

^py  the  rlfht  to  deal  on  equal  teme  with 

loyera  on  all  mattara  of  mutual  iniereat. 

<  Mr  tadustrtaa  are  prlTatcly  owned,  and 

collective  bargaining  to  encouraged  In  recog* 

a  of  both  the  common  ana  oppoeing  In- 

li  of  wcrkcrt  and  management. 

€lfferent  induatrlaa  and  tradaa.  union 

itatlTas  bring  vp  and  negotiate  and 

about  thoaa  aaattan  vhtch  are  of 

gn^taat  moment  to  tbam. 

inclucie  not  only  wagae.  hours.  over> 
holidays,  ablft  durerenttols.  standard 
fk  loads,  methods  of  remuneration.  traii*> 
or  Bhangsa  la  work  aaalsnment.  but  atoo 
w  ft  are  aa  aaaloilty.  the  control   of 
blrlag  gad  lay-off.  tlw  training  of  appren- 
tlefa  aad  laariMra.  oaloa  participation  and 
it  In  Job  avahHtlon.   the  handling 
krtevaneaa.  and  sbop  dtoclpltne. 
I^any  employers  bare  not  been  happy  about 
Blve  Independence   end   Increased 
of  tQilons  and  are  trying  to  limit  their 
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to  a  fact,  however,  that  trade  unions  In 
Uaited  States  are  tadependent.  Oghtlng 
itatlvca  of  the  workers,  tntererted  In 
of  the  enterprtia  which  employs 
to  be  sure,  but  prtaMrtty  interested  In 
tho  traaaaa  aad  naaiiiiianti  rlghta 
iha  tporlcars  agalaat  tha  liiiillfania.  the 
e.    or    the    salf-tntaNat    of    the 
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which  booBU  of  being  a  paradtoa 
tha  worker,  unlooa  are  puppeta  of  the 

ilats    will    probably 
wtta  tba  Saaalaa  father  who.  in  apita 
;ha  fart  that  hto  eon  was  a  member  of 
Soviet  hierarchy,  asirlalisrt 
*irhe  worker  doesn't  much  care  who  tx- 
him.  a  private  owaar  or  ttoa  alaaa. 
he's  dragged  eC  to  prtooa  «r  sailed. 
to  him  that  it's  being 
la  Ma  own  aaiaa. 

all.  when  the  "*f*t***Tl  kaaa  dMat 
enough,  or  failed  to  gtso  im  daeaat 
condlttona,  I  could  chaa§a  my  y  b. 
aeuld  p.opagandtae  my  fcUow  workers. 
protest  meetinga.  pull  suikea.  Join  po- 
ttttial  partlaa.  publtoh  oppoaltloo  literature. 
aay  of  it  today  aad  loall  and  up  in  a 
eaaip  or  wona. 
"ttaUaaa  bm.  we  had  mora  chance  deattag 
wtt  I  a  hundred  tbooaaad  capitalist  employ- 
than  we  have  now  with  one  employer,  the 
alaia.  Why?  Because  the  state  has  sn  army 
Bt  police  and  unlimited  power 
was  a  time  when  labor  crgantsa- 
reaUy  spokaHBaa  for  tba  workers. 
were  poUtloal  a^ionlB  in  which  we 
lea  ned  to  demand  our  rights  and  to  fight  for 
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them.     Who  dares  protest  against 
today? 

~The  press,  which  poeee  as  a  mout 
public  opinion,  to  now  tha  prof 
party  and  the  state. 

"It  reflects  only  their  opinion.' 

Such  to  the  dtoflluslonment  of 
in  the  revolntloB  which  brought 
instead  of  freedom. 

Which  brings  us  to  tha  auttar 
label 

Although  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
no  flgurea  regardlag  the  campe  in 
oners  are  eoocantratad.  and  thua 
and  throws  out  of  line  all  ita  other 
ment  flgurea.  there  can  be  no  (!«. 
several  ■UBoa  workers  are  employ* 
police  dlseiplitM  and  raoalve  only  ml 
keep  for  their  labor 

Ko  foialgaar  or  correspondent  Is  ^^ 
mittcd  to  saa  them 

ranartlan  newapoparwoman 
la  galalcg  entraaea  to  a 
tion  camp  waa  quickly 

Our  Inlormatioa  • 
caped.    from    Raaalaa    wrttara 
sbrocd.  from  Americans  who  hsve 
Russia,   and  from  American  com 
who  were  able  to  write  about  the  It 
of  forced  labor  after   they   left 
Union. 

The  camps  grew  rapidly  in  the  11 
it  was  decided  to  keep  moot  of 
dated**  alive  and  working  for  the  1 
than  to  k!!l  them. 

Tba  BMn  and  women — for  there 
ntuabars  of  women  among  them- 
rallwsys.  highways,  and  canals,  cut 
mine  metala  and  minerals,  fill  swai 
help  on  large  construction  projects,  si 
up  new  sreas  for  settlement. 

The  pooulstlon  of  these  campe  wi 
fkoaa  political  offenders,  nonconfor 
glacais  and  Intel lertuals.  recalrttf 
ants,   former   Indu^trlsl    snd   other 
and  deviating  Communists  of  the 
of  tha  left.     They   are  exilee  who 
thousanda  of  mUaa  tron  the  towna  oc  1 
of  their  birth. 

Lat  tbeae  few  Americans  who  bell 
coaUBuatoai  is  leading  the  world  In 
inf  the  eondlttoaa  of  thoaa  who 
tabor  face  thto  tarnMa  fact. 

Condlttona.    discipline,    death 
are  appalling  aad  cannot  be 
the  radio. 

Sxifflce  to  say  that  mUllona  In 
have  baaa  aeatenced  to  theae  alai 
work  for  yaara  or  for  Ufa  Ilka 
their  aenteaeaa  ma  out  or  they  ftn4 1 
relief  in  death. 

Tou  and  I  and  an  overwhelminc 
of  imifkani  deplore  thto  callous 
tkm  of  tha  body,  aptrit.  and  miz>d 
We.  with  oar  fraadosna  and  rlghu 
staadard  of  living  which  to  not  a 
but  a  laal,  would  never  wflUngly 


Wa  hawe  so  tataattoB  of  telling 
aiana   how   they   ahould   govern 
country,  but  we  are  definitely 
the  apread  cf  thU  fanatical   faith 
we  know  It  to  directed  agalttft  ua. 

We  have  seen  how  some  gullibla, 
deceived  by  iu  propaganda,  would 
United  SUtas  aacrUtoa  tta  aaeuitty 
munlsm  In  the  name  of  ai 
a  policy  not  only  failed  to  atop 
but  actually  encouraged  their  sg 

It  win  Just  as  surely  fall  with 
nlsm  unless  the  American  people, 
of  ttw  fheta,  reallas  that  oomauni 
ao  MMOlwice  and  will  vm  avary  truk  j 
book  to  oaakau  as. 

Tamtatn  wbo  try  to  underst 
policy.  tistiaUy  coom  up  srlth  a  lot^ 
tradfctkms. 

Tbay  fan   to  saa  that  the 
believe  In  "two  truths " — one  for 
and  the  world  at  large  and  another^ 
inalders. 


to  as  auppla  as  their 

the  borlng-from-wlthln 
1  tries  who  were  their  allies 
suspended. 

of  old-fashioned  patrl- 
\\y  revived. 
Iv,  .a    elementa    at    hone 
ct  pacified  with  a  sssm- 
rellglon. 

le  lor  expedience. 

|ve  laileo  (or  this  and  have 

)(  that  the  Soviet  leadera 

a    change    of    heart.      In 

cruelly  deceiving  tiiem- 

ie  world  has  been  trana- 
igle  Soviet  Union.  Moacow 

luver.  now  attacking,  now 
(times     retreating,     always 

i/usion   on    which    It    de- 

tet  that  their  fundamental 

two  worlds  of  caFliallsm 

eaxmot  forever  exist  side 


selves  with  the  facta  of 
llitd  the  Iron  curtain,  we 
^ed    by  Communist  propa- 

.  of  our  freedoms,  our 

(1     ("loplnK   Institutions.   It 

eak    the   truth    whenever 

tmunlsm  seeXa  to  divide  us. 

the    foundation    of    our 

r-n  forces  of  Communist 

Ic..-.  In  vain  against  It. 


the  Pothvar  World 


>N  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

^GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

CAUVOSKIA 

OF  RKPRJESkNTATIV*. 

ly.  April  IS.  1947 

18.  Mr.  Speaker,  wider 
tvlse  and  extend  my  re- 

an  article  by  Mr.  Paul 
irlng  In  the  Christian 
:h  12. 1947.  Mr.  Hutch- 
laglng  editor  of  this  un- 
magazine  of  the  Protes- 

I  read  Ibis  article.  Mr. 

■t  interest  and  I  call 

)n  of  the  Members  of  the 

Allows: 

TTif  Poarrwu  Woblo 

ru.i  y  18.— TbU.  I  reallaa.  to 

|b      :.  not  for  a  single  letter 

whose   spsee   limit stlons 

painfully  dear  to  me  for. 

ears.     Nevertheless.  It  to  a 

inot  be  left  out  of  sny  st« 

tha  proapects  for  world 

therefore,  to  deal 

ler  to  hold  my  reflections 

limits  I  will  try  to  con- 

of  the  topic  which  many 

dansrer   of   Ignoring.     In 

rill  be  understood.  I  trust. 

to  stand  outalde  America 

ie  part  the  Umted  Spates  Is 

affair-    locks    from    that 

'  most  Americans  need 
r  peoples,  when  the  proe- 
ice  Is  under  dtoeoaalon  tha 
r< — trded  as  ttM  Mg  ques- 
ure  that  most  of  my 
}t  realise  this,  and  nothing 
will  make  them  believe  it. 
:>e  big  problem.    Their 
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press,  their  politicians,  their  radio,  their  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  the  discussions  In  their 
clubs  and  the  Informal  conversations  in  their 
commuters'  cars  and  country  stores  all  make 
It  appear  that  If  any  nation  constitutes  a 
particularly  thorny  international  problem, 
Russia  Is  that  nation.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
raat  of  mankind,  however,  this  Is  not  so. 
Ruasto  U  a  problem,  and  a  big  problem,  for 
the  other  nations.  I  tried  to  show  why  this 
to  so  In  my  previous  letter.  But  the  big 
problem  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  second  reminder,  which  likewise  may 
shock  many  Americans,  to  that  our  country 
to  regarded  elsewhere  as  the  great  champion 
of  conservatism,  and  on  oecaslon  even  of  re- 
action, in  international  affairs.  We  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  leading  the  van,  and  of  meet  other  nations 
as  saddled  with  old,  outworn,  tradltion- 
encrustad  systems  which  presently  they  will 
cast  off  to  follow  our  pioneering  example, 
that  it  to  difficult  to  readjust  our  minds  to 
the  fact  that  others  now  view  us  as  stalwarts 
of  the  stattis  quo.  Tet  brief  reflection  should 
show  us  that  they  do  and  why  they  do. 

The  rest  of  the  world  Is  going  left.  It  to 
going  eollectlvlst.  ThU  to  as  true  of  Great 
BrlUln,  France.  Scandinavia,  the  Brittoh 
dominions,  India,  and  China  as  of  nations  in 
the  Russian  orbit.  (The  collectivism  of 
many  of  theee  may  not  be  eommuntom,  but 
It  will  be  collectivism  Just  the  same.)  The 
United  States  to  going  right.  At  home.  It  has 
a  Congress  which  has  had  enough  of  the 
mild  eollectlvlst  tendencies  of  the  New  Deal. 
Abroad,  ever  since  we  began  the  process  of 
liquidating  the  war.  from  Darlan  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  we  have  backed  conservative  forces. 
Understand,  I  am  not  making  a  blanket 
charge  of  error  in  so  doing.  In  certain  in- 
stances I  believe  that.  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  did  the  wisest  thing.  But 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our  record, 
from  the  time  when  &Ir  Roosevelt  surted 
parceling  out  the  postwar  world  in  diplo- 
matic poker  sessions  with  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Stalin,  has  uniformly  been  one  of  trying 
to  put  or  keep  conservative  governments  In 
power. 

A  searching  question  for  future  American 
policy  arises  at  thto  point.  If  the  United 
States  remains  a  bourgeois  stronghold,  is  It 
posalble  for  It  to  play  any  other  role  in  world 
affairs  than  that  of  the  champion  of  con- 
servatlsm?  Can  It  be  a  torch  of  promise  to 
the  world's  exploited  masses  while  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  the  capltaltot 
order?  It  to  time  to  examine  that  "torch  of 
promise"  Idea  which  the  sentimental  view  of 
America  held  by  most  Americans  has  so  cher- 
tohed.  TTie  GI's  were  shocked  by  some  of 
the  discoveries  they  made  about  the  way  In 
which  the  peoples  of  other  countries  regard 
the  United  States.  Antl-Amerlcan  riots  in 
China  are  dealing  another  blow  to  the  ro- 
mantics. Behind  the  bitter  words  to  which 
the  GI's  listened,  behind  the  riots,  there  to 
hunger  and  envy.  The  envy,  the  bitterness. 
Will  persist  while  the  hunger  perstots.  And 
a  wealthy,  abundantly  fed,  bourgeois  Amer- 
ica, which  naturally  wants  to  keep  the  apple 
cart  aa  undtottirbed  as  possible.  wUl  find  It 
no  eaay  atatter  to  command  the  confidence 
of  desperate,  revolution-intent  peoples. 

For  the  fact  to  that  the  masses  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  however  limited  their  infor- 
mation on  Issues  of  government  and  social 
organization,  have  at  last  got  one  simple 
Idea  through  their  heads.  They  believe  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived 
can  be  changed,  and  they  mean  to  change 
them.  They  mean  to  have  a  better  liveli- 
hood for  then^selves  and  better  opportunities 
for  their  children.  Their  political  and  eco- 
nomic Ideas  do  not  go  much  beyond  that. 
They  dont  have  to.  That  to  enough  to  make 
this  a  revolutionary  age.  As  General  Smuts — 
who  to  for  liberalism  everywhere  except  at 
borne — put  It.  "humanity  has  struck  its  tents 
and  to  on  the  march."  Marching  toward 
what?  X  have  already  answered:  Collec- 
tlTlam.    Xven  tba  Roman  CatboUc  Church 


has  discovered  thto;  ths  Catholic  parties 
which  are  attempting  to  ride  the  European 
maelstrom  are.  most  of  thftn,  Christian 
Soctoltot  parties. 

I  have  frequently  doubted  dtulng  theee 
months  while  I  have  been  observing  the  in- 
ternational policies  of  my  own  country  from 
abroad  whether  even  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  grasp  the  nat\ire  of 
the  dlfflctiltles  which  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  United  States  can  gain  this  sort  of 
world  leadership.  True.  President  Roosevelt 
thought  he  had  gained  It  and  dramaUzed  his 
claim  all  the  way  from  Casablanca  to  Yalta. 
But  all  he  bad  really  proved,  as  time  has 
shown,  was  that  while  American  funds  con- 
tinued to  gush  forth  from  the  lend-lease 
spring,  America's  popularity  knew  no  bounds. 
Even  crafty  old  Ibn  Saud  was  ready  In  those 
halcyon  days  to  whoop  It  up  for  a  ride  on  the 
American  bandwagon. 

The  lend-lease  spring  has  gone  dry,  and 
America's  world  leadership  to  sagging.  The 
Christian  Century  says,  rightly,  that  a  "demo- 
cratic offensive"  to  needed  to  restore  It.  But 
the  primary  requirements  for  a  successful 
democratic  offensive  are  two:  First,  that  we 
shall  see  that  the  people  in  the  countries 
we  wish  to  keep  In  the  democratic  orbit  are 
well  enough  fed.  clothed,  housed,  and  em- 
ployed, and  provided  with  enough  opportu- 
nity to  lift  them  out  of  misery;  second,  that 
we  shall  support  the  local  democrats  wbo 
offer  the  most  honest  pnnnlse  of  providing 
what  the  Chrtotlan  Century  calto  "peace, 
bread,  and  freedom."  What  chance  to  there 
for  adoption  of  the  first  costly  policy  In  a 
Congress  that  to  having  conniption  fits  over 
so  minor  a  matter  as  the  renewal  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  or  of  the  second 
in  a  Congress  that  thinks  David  E.  Ulien- 
thai  to  a  dangerous  Red? 

But  I  must  get  back  to  the  main  line  of 
thto  letter.  A  third  thing  many  Americans 
do  not  yet  realize  Is  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  to  feared  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  to  not  only  Rvusla  that  fears  us; 
they  all  fear  us.  They  fear  our  power  and 
otir  purposes.  And  sometimes  they  fear  our 
weaknesses  as  much  as  our  strength. 

The  nations  on  which  we  count  for  friend- 
ship fear  absorption  in  a  growing  American 
sphere.  1  doubt  whether  many  Americans 
suspect  how  general  this  fear  to  in  England, 
in  the  British  dominions.  In  Latin  America, 
In  Scandinavia,  in  China.  Even  in  Japan, 
where  many  industrialists  look  In  this  direc- 
tion as  the  best  hope  for  a  revival  of  Japa- 
nese economy,  their  hope  to  accompanied  by 
fear  of  the  exposed  position  in  relation  to 
Russia  In  which,  as  an  American  satellite, 
their  country  will  be  left.  Once  in  the 
American  orbit,  these  nations  fear  that  the 
United  States  will  deal  with  them  on  terms 
which  condemn  them  to  restricted  leveto  of 
Industry  and  low  living  standards. 

I 

Because  of  their  fear  of  Russia  or  of  In- 
ternal Communist  revolt,  such  natloiu  feel 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  ptoy  along 
with  us.  But  they  do  not  love  us,  and  they 
do  not  trust  us.  They  fear  us.  They  fear 
us  as  much  as  they  fear  Russto.  although  in 
ways  less  Immediately  divisive.  Listen  to 
the  talk  in  London  or  Parto  or  Stockholm  or 
Sbanghrl  for  a  few  days,  and  you  will  quickly 
discover  how  pervasive  to  thto  feeling. 
Opinion  there  holds  that  the  United  States 
will  offer  support  as  long  as  it  can  use  these 
other  states  to  Its  own  short-envlsoned  ad- 
vantage, but  that  the  minute  anything  they 
do  may  threaten  oiir  profits,  we  will  cast  them 
adrift. 

Thto  fear  la  which  even  otir  "friends"  hcdd 
us  has  also  its  negative  aspects.  They  fear 
a  coming  collapse  in  America  and  what  it 
will  do  to  them.  A  feature  revtow  in  tha 
New  York  Times  of  a  current  economic  study 
begins:  "The  United  States  to  proceeding 
headlong  toward  the  worst  economic  crtoto 
of  all  time."    That  to  exactly  what  most  of 


them  believe,  and  what  such  nations  aa 
England  and  Sweden  are  de^ierately  trying 
to  hedge  against  with  their  nationalisation 
of  basic  Industrlee  and  the  Swedish  trade 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Other 
nations  in  the  democratic  camp  are  in  such 
an  economically  helpless  position  that  all 
they  can  do  to  croes  their  fingers,  try  to  get 
as  much  help  from  us  as  possible  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  hope  for  the  best.  In  oc- 
cupied Germany  and  Japan,  the  democrats 
can  only  hope  that  an  economic  debacle  in 
the  United  States  does  not  cause  us  to  pull 
out  and  leave  them  to  face  the  Communtot 
challenge  alone  before  we  ever  arrive  at  a 
constructive  p(^lcy.  much  lees  carry  It  to 
completion. 

n 

Thto  fear  with  which  the  United  SUtes  to 
regarded  takes  many  forms  and  to  fostered  by 
many  factors.  One  of  these  to  our  military 
policy.  To  the  rest  of  the  nations,  otir  cries 
of  Insecurity  sound  like  the  rankest  hypoc- 
rtoy.  For  with  our  possession  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  our  demonstrated  gigantic  Indus- 
trial potential  we  seem  more  secure  than 
anyone  else.  Agitation  regarding  our  in- 
security to  therefore  Interpreted  as  simply 
a  device  to  induce  the  American  peopto 
to  approve  a  huge  navy  and  naval  base 
system,  backed  by  a  mass  conscript  army. 
And  that.  In  the  eyes  of  others,  to  held  to 
mean  preparation  for  other  overseaa  occupa- 
tions, since  a  mass  army  has  no  other  pur- 
pose, in  days  of  atomic  and  rocket  warfare, 
unless  it  to  needed  to  hold  down  a  revesting 
population  at  home.  No  one  believes  that  the 
United  States  stands  in  danger  of  that  sort. 
Moreover,  the  rapid  Increase  of  military  par- 
ticipation in  otu-  sdmintotrative  and  dlplo> 
matle  processes  has  not  escaped  notice 
abroad.    All  these  things  create  fear. 

Our  diplomacy  to  likewise  a  sotirce  of  ap- 
prehension. What  to  our  policy  In  Germany? 
The  kind  of  naked  military  rule  in  which  we 
are  now  involved  to  leading  nowhere,  imless 
it  be  to  prolonged  confiulon.  We  hsve  dto- 
carded  the  outrageous  Potsdam  policy,  and 
that  to  to  the  good.  But  what  policy  have 
we  to  take  its  place?  Perbape  the  Moscow 
conference  will  show.  So  far.  however,  we 
seem  to  others  to  hsve  no  affirmative  policy 
In  thto  key  spot.  Mr.  Dulles'  propKwal  for  an 
economic  federation  in  the  parts  of  the  Rhine 
Valley  where  we  have  a  free  hand  has  awak- 
ened no  response  from  the  American  public. 
Seemingly.  Americans  are  not  Interested? 
Then  wliat  are  we  going  to  do  tn  western 
Etn-ope?  Because  no  one  knows,  everyone 
to  afraid. 

What  to  our  policy  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain?  How  far  will  we  back  the  interests 
of  that  beleaguered  empire?  And  how  long? 
Are  we  entering  into  secret  commitments 
with  the  British  General  Staff  and  with  the 
Brittoh  Foreign  Ofllce?  To  other  nations.  It  to 
amazing  that  the  American  people  should  not 
be  any  more  interested  in  these  questions 
than  they  appear  to  be.  What  to  our  policy 
toward  Russia?  Is  It  quarantine,  or  Isn't  it? 
What  is  our  policy  toward  China?  For  the 
moment  this  has  been  partially  cleared  up 
by  General  Marshall's  statement  -and  by  the 
American  withdrawal.  But  what  If  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  NationaUst  government  faUs, 
especially  if  It  falto  to  a  Communist  uprising? 
What  will  we  do  then?  The  accumulation 
of  such  uncertainties  adds  up  to  fear. 

Otir  Industrial  drive  creates  fear.  We  now 
have  a  war-expanded  productive  machine 
which,  largely  bereft  of  Government  buying, 
must  find  markets  for  approximately  60  per- 
cent more  goods  than  we  were  turning  out 
in  1938 — or  else.  That  or  else  puts  a  ter- 
rilBc  Impulse  behind  otir  attempt  to  pene- 
trate export  nuu-keu.  But  It  to  not  yet  clear 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  our 
high  tariff  policy.  The  result.  Insofar  as  wa 
are  able  to  bring  it  off,  will  be  that  Ameri- 
can economic  Imperlaltom  which  to  already 
being  denounced  all  around  the  globe.  Beo> 
aomlc  loipariallsm.  whan  It  runa  into  troublab 
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mwmjot 

Th*   iwolt? 

eompcl  tarn  to  erovd 
words  wbAt  ts  IQ  aome 
It  fact  oonc«mUic 
oCb«r  nauooa  and 
Ar«  tlk«  AiD«rl- 
•i^  paopl*  auAelcnUy  uUcmg  Into  account 
tanMnt  kitof  iHiantad  by  our  aaduilv* 
■Moa  9t  MM  atcoi  bombf    I  doolx  tt. 
T^    »•  o«r   twt— li  Huua    ot   davouon    to 
vWui  aapMSnttaB,  all  our  •xpraaaad  iMspaa 
m»  nil  ■Mill  %bm  Unit««  NMtOM.  m  «•- 

•  what  «•  r«Uly  ia«a«  la  that  wa  ara  f or 
and  a  worid  organlaattoa  If  tba  otbar 
nAUona    (in    aapacl&l.    Rxiasla)    aecapt    our 
b4uaprlnU.     Otbarwiaa.  wc  fall  back  on  our 
at  tha  bomb. 


b<illt 
wU  c 


tot 
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Mo  taitaMaMOKal  eonlkSanca.  no  hooaat 
lad  ao  no  laaUn«  paace  can  be 
tkla  foundation.  Tha  thing  that 
I  out  of  tt  la  what  la  already  com- 
ixte  out  of  It — an  atanie  anna  raea.  And 
Uat  will  end.  when  the  Communlat  world 
l^ta  tha  atomic  and  biological  waapena  tt 
aftar.  In  a  ahow-down.  The  Amartean 
p^opla  will  flrat  ba  stunned  and  than  en- 
by  tha  eataatropble  nature  of  that 
ktualtty. 

la  that  eataatropba  to  ba  eacapadr 
ginng  Ruaala  the  bomb  nowT  Henry 
fV^aca  and  thoaa  who  follow  bis  leadership, 
wall  as  Communist  Party  members  and 
fillow  travdars  In  tha  United  Stataa.  say 
yai.  I  find  It  Impoaalble.  after  seeing  Rua- 
sli  m  aspanslunlat  policy  In  action  In  so  many 
pirts  of  Burope  and  Asia,  to  say  anything 
ln«  no.  I  do  not  btflava  that  the  man 
tha  Kremlin  can  be  trusted  with  turb  a 
kpon.  (I  am  not  now  arguing  the  quea- 
wtaethcr  tha  aaan  ta  Waahlagton  can 
natad  with  tta  hnnh.  The  fact  ta  that 
w*  have  it.  and  the  pursuit  of  lasting  paace 
m  iKt  go  on  from  there.) 

But  If  we  do  not  give  Russia  the  bomb, 
tha  result  is  an  atooole  arms  race,  what 
la  the  hope  of  peace?     At  this  point 
■t  eoofsaa  t*  asfHif  only  a  vary  nar> 
ro|a   and   fllckartng  ray  at   light.     Perhapa 
of  the  ChrlallaB  Ontury   wilt   not 
regard  It  aa  a  ray  of  Itght  at  ail;  they  may 
tt  aa  a  will -o'- tha- wlap.     Thia  ray 
light  which  I  think  I  sae  la  the  poaat- 
blllty  of  a  aaMMaBtly  rapid  development  of 
tfeji  aoaatruetH*.  *  pneaf  ul   uaaa   of   atomic 
riOB  to  ralae  unag  atandarda  avarywhere 
a  asgrss  aoSMmk  to  make  senaeleaa  a 
llUry  outcooM.    Tha  aclentlsts  tell  ua  this 
Of  dovni,  wa  abould  keep 
Mm  UBlvanal  adoption  of  tha 
LlflaBtlkal  plan— or  aoaaathlav  equally  prom- 
Inapactloa  and  control  of  atomic 
pi|uita.     Tet  If  wa  fall  to  achlsTe  this  we 
u  atUl.    by   pourtof  our  raaovrces   of 
loa  and  materlala  hito  ralatof  tha  stand- 
ee llTlac  of  •>  P«apl«.  raaotra  moat 
•  taaslOBa  of  llit««sapanta  world.    Bow- 
tf  that  la  what  we  mean   to  try   to 
4b^  It  Is  tarrlbly  lata  to  start 

Paul  Hutch  utaow. 


TW  PalestiM  FroUm 


BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLCT  HAND 


3t  TRS  ROT7SB  OP  RXPRBSSKTATmS 
Friday.  Mag  2.  1947 

{Mr.  RAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
fi]  St  day  tai  Coacrem  and  before.  I  bavt 
b<en  greatly  coDcemed  wlUi  tbe  Pales- 
Uie  problem.  I  bsva  done  eTcrythlng 
U  JU I  knov  bow  to  4o  to  be  o(  aattetaoce. 


Now  that  the  problem  Is  on  the 
of  the  UrJt«d  Nations.  I  have 
my  vlew.s  to  the  Hon.  Warren 
our  chief  delegate,  with  the 
be  wUI  urge  a  solution  In  accor 
the  expressed  policy  of  the  Cc 

Under  leave  to  extend  my 
Insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  hi 
April  19  1M7.  together  with  hi^ 
reply: 

Booaa  ov 
W— Mutton.  D.  C.  April 
Bon.  W*aam  R  AusTUf. 

CAM/  OaUed  Statet  DrUff, 
VnUed  Mmttona  Orguntaat 
LsAe  Saoeass.  M.  Y 

Mt  Obab  ScMAToa  Aooim:  I  am.  i 
baen  for  a  luog  tane.  very  gravely 
with  the  Paleatlne  problem,  which 
worssB  rather  than  approach  a 

It  la  aaadleas  tu  point  out  in  det 
tarly  disappointing  conduct  of  Orrst ! 
m  repudiaUfig  the  solemn  and  aAcial  | 
made  by  His  liajeaty's  Oorermnent 
free  Unmlgrstlon  tu  Palestine,  and 
mau   establishment   of    a   Jewish 
Home.     I  am  taking  the  Uberty. 
enflnalng  a  atatament  I  made  on 
to  tha  Congcati  oo  July  12.  1»4«. 
think,  points  out  very  clearly  the 
justUlad  branch  of  covenant. 

Tha  disappointment   with   w> 
watched  the  tragic  and  Ume-wi 
neurers  of  Oraat  Britain  haa  I 
by  the  uneooaelonable  and  I 
mant  made  by  the  Brltiah  Porclgn 
Uz.  Bavin,  in  London  last  Pabruary. 
In  an  aaMfllBg  place  of  political  chl 
attaaapta  to  sssapi  tha  blame,  which  I 
erly    his.   by   complalxUng   about 
pressure  In  behalf  of  Jewish  rlghU 
tlna. 

Notwithstanding  Ut.  Bavin's 
carely  trust  that  Amarlran  pressure 
tlnue    and    Incraasa   until   a    hi 
solution  Is  found,  which  wUl 
tragic    suSerlng    of    the    remnants^ 
Jewish  people  in  Kurope. 

The  American  Zionist  Confe 
Washington  January  17.  1M7.  in 
the  new  hope  that  the  United  NatU 
solve  this  problem,  said  this; 

"Great  Brl;jUn'a  announced  d< 
fer  the  PaleaUne  queatlon  to  tbe  Ui 
tlona  affords  an  historic  opportunity 
members  at  that  International  bcdy. 
sratloa  haa  paasad  since  the  nauoc 
world  raaolvad  to  end  Jewish  natloi 
laaaneas  and  to  reestablish  Jewla] 
hood.     They  entrusted  the  British] 
mant  with  thIa  graat  task,  but  tha  | 
proved  uafaithful   to  ita  trust 
to  frustrate  its  fulflllment. 

"Once  again  tha  International 
represented  by  the  United  Natlc 
aflbm  the  dc-clslcn  made  fallowtng' 
world  war.    To  that  end.  the  main  i 
of  tha  solutlcin — freedom  ot  Jewish 
tlon  to  PsJetittne  and  the  cstabllsl 
the  Jewish  cUta— ahould  be  spellc 
clear  and  praelae  terms. 

**Xt  Is  only  raaaonable  to  expect 
Nations,  in  dealing  wtth  this  probl 
falthfxu  to  Its  rola  as  tfee  goardlan 
national  l$m  by  laaHliig  aa  interim  < 
trending  tha  flnal  daelaiop.  the 
Paleatina — the    only     tntematloi 
tnstniment  foremlng  that  count 
appllad.  free  from  all  reetrletlve  ei 
tiwpraad  by  tha  mandatory  gov 
violation  of  that  ftmdamental 

It  U  this  statement  that  I  want  to  i 
partlculaity  (o  your  attention  with 
and  with  tt.a  confidence,  that 
your  full  pert  In  the  dellliarat 
ITnltad  Ratkau  on  Paleatina  on 

Tha  American  people  are  deeplj 
thetle  to  ti:e  appeal  of  the  Jei 
for  a  place  of  refuge     The  Amertc 
has  formally   axpreaaed   Its 


9tuj  that  you  wiu  do  what 


MnxR  Hamd. 
Ifember  o/  Congrtu. 

Aran.  a.  I»47. 
mo. 

;t  of  Neva  Jertwf, 
Repre»entmtt  vet. 

WuMngton.  D.  O. 
IAN  Hamo:   Thsnk  you  for 
^rll  18.  enclosing  copy  of  tha 
rks  made  by  you  on  JtUy  12, 

Palaatlne  pledge. 
:late  your  courteay  m  mak- 
iown  to  me  In  thIa  way.  I 
I  will  conskter  then?  cara> 
Ion  with  all  of  the  evideaea 
Tnlted  Nations  on  this  rlr 

I  am. 
yours. 

WassEN  R.  AtTsnw. 
ed  Statea  R^re.^mtatif^ 

to  tAe  Ufiifed  NatUftu. 


Stakes  at  GciieTa 


)N  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

caurosNiA 

OP  RBPRESSNTATIVBB 

tay.  AprU  16.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
leal   peace  without   eco- 

Lti  aal  Trade  Conference 

[Ceneva  Is  of  paramount 
every  man.  woman,  and 

lited  States. 

ssion  to  revise  and  extend 

[Include  the  following  ar- 
ia Lindsay  entitled  "Hu- 
Jeneva.**  which  appeared 
Ion  Post  on  April  3.  Id47; 

STAXSa   AT  GCMZV* 

lalvlna  Lindsay) 

AMD    PaiCXB 

lily  Is  probably  not  awara 
|ng    next   wrek   in   far-away 
iud,  may  affect  Its  pockat- 
safety.    But  tha  Intema- 
ference — wboac  name  sug- 
jup  of  experts  about  a  big 
itlstlca— Will  be  Jockeying 
flguraa    with    the    future 
fteck^'.  Jobs,   ambitions,   and 
18  of  human  beings. 
Ion  matched  eagerly  the  San 
sncc,  where  the  latest  po- 
at    world    cooperation    was 
kelY  there  will  be  comparabla 
IK     >  see  U  Geneva  can  pro- 
of  economic    peace.    Tet 
at  Moscow  or  Lake  Buo- 
ly  a  loss  If  Geneva  falls, 
average  citizen  repeatedly 
a  predicted  depression  of 
jnders   Idly   why  somebody 
thing  about  It.  yet  falls  to 
le  men  In  Geneva  mny  have 
In  their  grasp — If  their  gor- 

them  up. 

lal    women's    groups    that 

Dumbarton  Oaks  propoaalB 

3use   their  membership  to 

at  Genera.    Tet  compara- 

masses  of  women  who  are 

(the    Nation    recognlce   that 

quality  of  goods — as  well 

jobs  and  tbe  avoldanoa 
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of  World  War  in — may  depend  on  whether 
the  18  nations  in  the  conference  are  able 
to  write  an  International  Trada  Organization 
chartar  and  draw  up  trada  agraamants  with 
oach  other. 
Also  at  stake  is  whether  the  average  family 
will  be  freed  from  the  constant  toll  It  pays 
to  buslneaa  monopoUea  known  as  cartels. 
One  of  the  American  proposals  for  the  Trade 
Organisation  charter  Is  that  cartels  be  pre- 
^antad  by  national  and  lutematlonal  action 
from  restricting  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

If  this  were  done  it  would  mean  that  prices 
of  hundreds  of  products  used  dally,  as  cook- 
ing ingredients  and  utensils,  cosmetics,  ap- 
parel, hoxisehold  devices,  medicines,  foods 
•OfVld  not  be  maintained  by  secret  agreements 
Wmng  industries  and  by  planned  scarcity, 
bat  would  be  determined  by  democratic  free 
competition.  It  would  mean,  as  Darel  Mc- 
Conkey  points  out  In  his  recent  study  of 
cartels.  Out  of  Your  Pocket,  that  the  house- 
wife would  not  be  constantly  contributing  "a 
few  mills  into  the  cartel  turnstile." 

If  tariff  agreements  are  worked  out  satis- 
factorily at  Geneva.  It  will  mean  that  many 
high-class  products  from  abroad,  as  woolens, 
linens,  pottery,  handicraft,  foods,  will  be 
available  to  the  average  American  at  less  cost, 
and  that  American  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  to- 
bacco, farm  machinery,  trucks,  motion  pic- 
tures, other  goods,  will  find  freer  and  larger 
markets  abroad. 

Thus  the  expected — and  feared — excess 
production  in  this  country  could  find  a  mar- 
ket. Industries  expand  Instead  of  contract, 
new  Jobs  be  created,  mass  imemployment 
prevented.  Hljstory  might  even  be  stopped 
from  repeating  itself  with  another  world  eco- 
nomic slump,  and  the  attendant  trade  wars 
which  preface  the  shooting. 

Since  lessons  of  the  1930'8  taught  that 
world  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  arrange- 
ment, that  this  country  cannot  export  goods 
profitably  without  also  importing  them,  so 
that  Its  customers  abroad  will  have  some- 
thing to  pay  with.  American  consumers  as 
well  as  their  Government  face  the  trade 
problem. 

The  Government  will  need  to  offer  tariff 
concessions  on  products  that  can  best  be 
produced  abroad  and  on  which  foreign  na- 
tions' economic  life  depends,  and  ask  con- 
cessions from  other  countries  on  goods  this 
coimtry  Is  best  equipped  to  produce.  Con- 
sumers win  need  to  become  world  conscious 
in  their  buying,  recognize  that  their  use  of 
products  of  potential  customers  now  tryuig  to 
beat  back  economically  is  not  only  good  busi- 
ness but  the  main  road  to  peace. 


Hevy  A.  Wallac* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  coNirBcnciTT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATTVBS 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  United 
Press  article  of  April  24,  1947,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  my  British  namesake 
relative  to  the  latest  escapade  of  Henry 
Wallace: 

rOOT  GIVB  BXlfBT  TBX  OLD  BOOT 

BooxKXMOtTTH,  ENGLAND.  April  24. — Henry 
Wallace  was  censured  for  criticizing  his  own 
Government  today  by  Dingle  M.  Poot.  one  of 
the  top  leaders  of  the  British  Liberty  Party. 

-We  should  make  It  quite  clear  that  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wallace's  crltl- 
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dsm  of  his  Government."  Poot  declared  at  tha 
(^lenlng  of  the  Liberal  Party's  annual  con- 
ference. 

Foot,  who  la  tha  aon  at  Isaac  Poot.  newly 
alectad  preaident  of  the  Liberals,  said  his 
party  always  had  admired  and  respected  Wal- 
lace,  but  that  now  it  appeared  some  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  Wallace's  poU- 
des  and  his  economics. 

*^e  welcome  President  Truman's  action 
with  regard  to  aid  for  Turkey  and  Greece." 
he  said.  "No  one  should  make  the  mistake 
of  suppoaing  that  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  for  the 
whole  or  even  f<»  the  majority  of  American 
liberal  opinion." 

*niie  plcttire  which  he  draws  of  a  reac- 
tionary United  States  wantonly  seeking  a 
quarrel  with  &  demure  U.  8.  8.  R.  Is  a  picture 
which  I  do  not  recogntae,"  Poot  said. 

The  remarks  came  as  Foot  moved  adop- 
tion of  the  Liberal  Party's  1.000-word  policy 
statement  on  world  affairs.  Earlier,  his 
father  called  on  the  party  to  declare  Its  com- 
plete Independence  of  other  British  political 
groups. 


Opporhiniiy  Implies  RetponsibiKty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  forward-looking 
industrial  organizations  in  my  district  Is 
the  Young  Radiator  Co.  at  Racine,  Wis. 
Mr.  Fred  Young,  president.  Is  a  progres- 
sive and  outstanding  industrial  engineer. 
The  firm  that  bears  his  name  Is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  its  chosen  field,  and  it  has 
at  all  times  endeavored  to  maintain  har- 
monious relationships  with  its  emplo3ree 
group.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Yoxmg 
brings  home  to  his  workers  thought-pro- 
voking articles.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  the  most  recent,  entitled 
"ResponsibiUty": 

STEADY  WORK 

Week  In  and  week  out,  the  Toung  Radiator 
Co.  has  provided  steady  employment  for  those 
who  want  to  work.  Never  has  tbe  work  week 
been  less  than  40  hours.  There  is  an  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  our  product,  and  our 
production  curve  is  forward  and  upward. 
With  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
ensineering  skill  and  reputation  In  the  field 
of  heat  transferring  equipment  back  of 
Young  Radiator  products.  It  is  with  confi- 
dence and  pride  that  we  look  to  the  future 
for  business  which  will  provide  you— our 
workers — with  steady  work  and  income. 

•TKAOT    PAT 

©MJortunltles  to  advance — with  steady 
work  comes  steady  pay.  You  haTC  reasonable 
assurnnce  of  a  steady  Income  here  that  few 
companies  have.  For  unskilled  labor  for  40 
hours  per  week  your  earnings  per  week  for 
the  first  month  will  be  836.40,  second  month 
$37.40  per  week,  third  month  $39.10  per  week. 
Prom  then  on,  if  you  are  InduBtrlous  and  your 
aptitude  and  Interest  Increases,  you  can  make 
application  for  a  production  Job.  The  aver- 
age wage  for  production  workers  Is  $80  per 
week;  some  men  are  making  $100  per  week. 

TOm  kXSFONSIBniTT  TO  TOt^  FELLOW  WOXKES 
AJrS  THE  COMPAlfT 

You  and  your  famUy,  too,  all  have  an  in- 
terest in  our  business — so  here  is  where  you 
come  in. 


All  of  you  are  Important  In  our  organlaa- 
tlon  and  program.  Each  of  you  is  Impor- 
tant to  our  success  as  a  whole.  SrarytlilBg 
you  do.  either  good  or  bad,  affecta  your  fal- 
low worker  and  your  departmant.  too.  When 
you  are  abaent,  unless  you  are  quickly  re- 
placed, production  goes  down.  If  ever  you 
should  decide  to  leave  us — cooperate  with  us 
and  your  fellow  workers,  glThig  ua  a  week 
or  two  notice  In  order  that  we  might  replace 
you  and  not  disrupt  the  work  In  your  and 
other  departments.  Every  Job  Is  dependent 
on  every  other  Job  because  of  continuous  flow 
of  work  from  department  to  department. 

COKPANT   aSSPONSIBnJTT   TO    TOV 

Our  responsibUity  to  our  woricers:  To  kaep 
sufficient  market  and  work  in  varied  products 
so  you  can  be  assurred,  with  reasonable  c<m- 
ditions,  a  weekly  and  monthly  pay  return. 
Yoiir  company  has  never  lacked  in  this  and 
we  pledge  ourstives  in  your  and  our  mutual 
behalf  to  providing  Jobs  and  work  and  within 
theee  precepts,  viewing  our  responsibUitlee, 
we  ask  you  to  respect  your  part  In  return. 


A8  WS  WOKK  TOUCTHXa 

Because  so  much  of  our  time  Is  spent  at 
work,  we  like  to  work  with  friendly,  agree- 
able people.  Each  member  of  the  force  can 
help  to  make  It  a  more  plecsant  place  to  work 
by  your  own  attitude  and  conduct  on  tha 
Job.  Young's  is  noted  for  Its  friendliness 
and  character  of  its  personnel,  and,  therefore, 
Is  a  good  place  to  work. 

lift  us  all  work  together  for  the  future  of 
our  ccHnpany — for  as  it  progresses,  we  will  all 
progress.  Our  company's  reputation  Is  your 
future. 


Mesiafe  by  tiie  President  and  Address  by 
Seaator  McClellan  to  National  Rrvcrs 
and  Harbors  Confress 


EXTQiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  AEKANSAS 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNmO  STATES 

Monday.  May  5  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcora  a  copy  of 
the  message  sent  by  President  Truman 
to  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Con- 
gre!;s,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  2 
and  3,  1947.  and  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
I  made  at  the  opening  of  the  congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rcookd,  as  follows: 

The  Wmv  Hottrb, 
Waahington.  AprU  25,  IM7. 

Dkab  SawAToa  MoClbllan:  I  am  glad  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congre^  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  public  service  rendered  by  this  or- 
ganization. 

The  need  to  protect  and  improve  our  natu- 
ral reaouroes  haa  become  acute  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  and  we  must  plan  and  carry  out 
an  .«dequate  program  to  this  end  at  all  times 
If  we  are  to  avoid  waste.  We  canont  riak 
retarding  our  growth  by  lack  of  the  neeea- 
sary  Instruments  of  progrees.  MSTlgation. 
flood  oontrol.  oonaervation.  and  reclamation 
are  among  the  Important  activities  upon 
which  our  prosperity  aa  a  nation  depends. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  commending 
the  National  Rivers  and  Barbara  Congreaa 
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and  guld* 
t^*  d«T«lopin«Bt  or  oar  wmtm  and  land  r*- 
and  In  •zt«ndlnff  mjr  alnocr*  wlaht 
f4r  A  blfhljr  raeecMfui  mMttnf. 
▼«7  wSxMtntf  yoan. 

Baoit  8.  Tkumam. 
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JOB*   L.    I 

qr  TUM   NATIOMAI.   UTI 

AT    TUX    OrSNIMO   OT 
AMjrUAl.     OOHTSimOM, 
».  C.  MAT   t.    tMT 

Bto(lnffuiah«d  gvtmf.  d«l«cat«a  of  Um  con- 
kUon.  UdiM.  and  gentlemen.  It  is  Indeed 
prlTlIeffe  and  an  esteemed  pleasure  to 
jof  at  this  npenlng  assembly  of  the 
thirty -eeiwnth  •aatvantton  of  the  Coofress. 
IB  moat  fimUtytef  to  all  of  us  that  our 
puilmtkm  Is  nem  able  to  resume  its  long- 
eAaMlahed  custom  of  holding  annual  eoo- 
T«ntk>ns  for  the  dtscusslon  of  Important 
aaaociated  with  our  natural  water- 
ij9  raaoureaa  and  ttelr  future  development, 
for  the  traBMettOQ  of  such  business  as 
nlay  come  taafor*  the  congress.  Tour  pres- 
ence bar*  today— tbu  excellent  attendance— 
s  strong  manlfssUUon  of  the  progressive 
S||lrlt  that  abides  with  our  people  and  gives 
that  our  NaUon  U  determined 
a^  tfaatlned  to  continue  setting  the  pace 
the  future  ouutrh  of  world  progress  and 
cllrlllaatlon. 

Due  to  the  war.  wa  were  compelled  to 
sti[>end  holding  our  annual  conventions, 
bill  now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
piptvar  era.  In  the  parted  at  raadjustment. 
the  shift  beck  to  a  pttM tiling  enterprise 
aild  ecoaoty.  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
fxfrthar  sartrlca  to  our  country  by  making 
itlai  contributions  to  Its  future  growth 
add  progrees  as  we  have  couulbuted  in  the 
pi  It  45  years  since  the  National  Rivers  and 
Hijrbora  Congraas  Ink  «ame  into  being. 
[X  became  aeoaaaaty  daring  the  war  to  re- 
>  Vsdaral  pubUs  vorka  to  only  tboae  proj- 
tbat  ware  saaanttal  to  the  proaacutlon  at 
this  war  and  to  our  national  dcf  ens*.  Worthy 
Improvamenta  in  our  river  de- 
tt  and  caoaarratlon  prognuns.  which 
Mentally  would  have  bean  constructed  dur- 
the  past  5  or  6  years,  had  to  be  deferred, 
bi^  durlBf  that  time  Congraaa  aoctinued  to 
I  ttaa  faneral  pragram  by  onacting  au- 
ilMattSB  that  has  aroaiad  a 
of  approved  reclamattan.  flood 
eobtrol.  and  rlvara  and  harbora  projecta. 
Tifay  can  now  go  forward  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
I  can  advisedly,  taking  Into  account  other 
faeton  InaMMit  to  Ckieomment 

funds  for 
an. 

ly  some  434  Oood-«ontrol  proj- 
wlth  %n  estimated  cost  of  •3.123.000.000. 
ai*hortaed.  Of  tbaaa  projacta.  105  are  now  In 
coiirse  of  eonstnaeUoa.  Work  has  not  yet 
I  atartad  on  Mi.  for  tba  majority  of  which 
appropriatlooa  bar*  yot  baan  ouMla.  We 
rtvers  and  harbors  projects,  with  an 
cost  of  iS.OOl .000.000.  authortaed. 
In  oouFM  at  constnictloii  and 
ya«  smarted. 
VhlJa  there  are  many  other  worth-whUa 
yai  to  bo  doeatopad  and  sub- 
•■•■••■■I  oaMon.  MUl  we  have 
larga  reaarvolr  of  public  lapMaaaaanu 
rtvars  and  harbors  ready  to  (o  whan  the 
m<  ney  for  construction  can  be  made  avail- 


axi  enal¥a 


th< 


we  gained  during  the  war. 
that  now  prevail  In  the  aflaiialli  of 
tba  exactions  the  war  wamtm  in  banry 
i  onr  natural  reaources.  emphaalae 
and  necaaalty  ct 
for  tha 
of  cw  nntOMl  taaourcaa  and  tha 
dovolopment  of  them  for  thalr  full- 
utlUaatkMi  and  banaflt  to  our  paopla  and 

NattOB. 

*.  »any  «bo  bad  not  caticbt  tha 

ofbnMral  taaomoa  dcvalof«MBt  coo- 

rtvon  and  barbors  and  flood- 

tba  ■'park  barrat" 


quality,  and  charged  that  legislation! 
proprlatlons  of  this  character  were 
expenditures  of  public  funds.  8i 
have  long  since  bean  refuted  by  bei 
bava  aecmad  aa  a  result  of  such 
ments  already  eonatnjcted.  The 
people  are  no  longer  deceived  or 
such  attempts  to  discredit  and  con< 
program,  the  worth  and  value  of 
been  demonstrated  beyond  sue 
lenge  and  ablch  has  become  Irrei 
tabllafaed  as  a  sound  national  poll 
stead,  our  people  expect  the  Conf 
the  Congress  has  the  responslbllny. 
proprlatc  legislation,  to  continue 
pand.  as  economic  conditions  may 
the  policy  <ind  program  of  devak 
natural  strength  and  wealth. 

Notwithstanding  the  Increasing 
ths  advancing  of  our  waterways 
the  general  favor  and  popular  appr 
has  been  accorded  to  It.  we  are 
with  a  problem  of  serious  magnltt 
tempting  to  carry  on  construction 
postwar  period  due  to  the  econon.:c 
occasioned  by  our  nstlonal  debt, 
operating  expenses  of  Government,] 
highest  tax  rate  In  the  history  of 
Under  theae  circumstances,  we 
hope  to  go  forward  with  the  full 
should  Ilka  to  make  and  which 
poaslbla  and  warranted  under  nc 
dltloiM.  All  these  factors  must  ba 
and  taken  Into  account.  But.  when 
their  proper  light  and  with  a  correct  | 
tlve.  though  our  national  debt  Is 
doualy  high,  our  current  coet  of 
and  our  preeent  tax  rate  burder 
Congreas  and  the  Nation  will  not  be 
In  ptiraulng  a  policy  of  extreme 
tlam  that  would  place  this 
Jeopardy,  and  stop  or  seriously 
development  and  utilisation  of  the 
ful  water  resources  with  which  our 
Is  so  fortunately  endowed. 

While  we  are  all  stanch  advocates 
amy   In   government,   there   are   d4 
economy  and  eonaarvatlsm  thst  are 
when  carried  to  aktfemea  become 
Improvident.    The  continuation  of 
abie  construction  program  of  thesa 
Improvements  Is  Imperative  and  Indl 
to  progress,  to  the  Increasing  of  our  j 
strangth.  and  to  the  welfare  of 
To  stop  construction  snd  lose  all  of 
mentum  that  has  be<;n  gained  by 
Intelligent  effort  would  be  the  hel 
Uonal  folly. 

Ikpendlturaa  of  government  can 
ba  placed  tn  dllTerant  categorlea. 
expenditures  for  many  functional 
although  they  are  essentlsl  functions  ( 
emment.  do  not  yield  dividends 
of  tangible  matarlal  values  There 
expenaea  of  government  that  pre 
within  the  category  of  capital  tni 
Just  aa  busmeea  Intereata  and  prlvat 
prise  make  tnveatmenta  In  planu.  eqt 
and  expansion  for  greater  efBelency 
eraaaad  production  Flood  control, 
tlon.  and  nvera  and  harbors  proj 
faU  rlthln  the  category  of  Gov 
veetmenu.  Many  of  them  yield 
returns  to  the  Oovemment  on 
menu  made  and.  In  fact,  are  self -11^ 
In  tha  couraa  of  a  vary  few  y« 
many  othera  anbanca  our  nat 
and  Increase  the  annual  Income 
greatly  broaden  our  tax  base.  This 
utaa  to  a  bJfllMr  »****''»n1  la« 
ard  of  UvUif  far  tba  indliMiii  cit 
to  incraasad  tax  revenues  for  tba  '. 
municipal,  county,  and  State  i 

It  would    therefore,  ba  highly 
and  Injurious  to  the  eotintry  for 
grass  to  deny  reasonable  approprtal 
kaep  tbia  program  active  and 

I  slncaraly  hope  the  Oanflraaa  win 
mlt  such  a  grave  error  but  that  we 
the  soimd  Judpaant,  good  wladcm. 
courage  to  carry  on  tn   the  fine 
of  the  progress  and  development 
made  our  country  preeminent  and 
tba  natlona  of  the  earth. 


1  Conterratioii 

- 

(ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

:arl  a.  hatch 

r  KXW  UMXICO 

i  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATH 

If  5  (leQislatir>e  day  of 

W.  AprU  21) ,  1947 

.    Mr.   President.  I   ask 

lent  to  have  printed  In  the 

e  Record  the  column  ap- 

Cent  edition  of  the  Wash- 

Mr.  Marquis  Chiids,  dis- 

bject  of  soil  conservation 

- 

ktions  between  our  coun- 

' 

public  of  Mexico. 

no  objection,  the  article 

be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 

nNGTOM  CAtxmo 

Marquis  ChUds) 

',  cotrsxxvAnoN 

' 

irarm-bearted    greeting    for 

1    Aleman.   of   Mexico.    Is   a 

.    The  hope  U  to  link  the 

equal  partners  In  a  work- 

can    and    his   Secretary   of 

Beteta.  want  loens  to  pro- 

tdustrlal  and  farm  produc- 

Be  that   greater  production. 

the   only  cure  for  M?xtco's 

1 

ktlcn.     In  both  Washington 

1  they    are    discussing    loans 

d    States,    from    the    World 

pr.vate  banking  sources. 

ti  At   there   is  one   kind   of 

Bent   Truman   can   offer    to 

a  without  any  fear  of  what 

or  say.     In  fact.  It  Is  Con- 

■ 

1  d(>termlned  to  make  this 

h  ■ 

orii{lnally  came  from  Secre- 

llture     Clinton      Anderson. 

Jeman's  visit,  he  reminded 

that     an     economy-mlndad 

determined  to  pare  down 

and  soil -conservation  work 

nr  Oovemment.    This,  said 

release  a   number  of   top 

ocperts  who  understand  how 

11   and  water  to  make   the 

In  abundance.     The  United 

the  greatest  body  of  etich 

rorld.     What  Is  more,  they 

, 

iarclty    value.     Nations    all 

runt  to  use  their  technlcsl 

b     :c  natural  resources. 

of    these   experts   could    be 

ft  to  Mexico,  they  could  at 

JT-  hemisphere,  where  they 

lui.l  the  productivity  of  a 

president  Truman  thought 

tstlon  and  passed  It  on  to 

tnt  Aleman. 

• 

hKs  an  extensive  program 

Old  Irrigation,  with  her  own 

Diana.     Expansion    of    this 

taan  an  ImmedlaM  demand 

nth  the  proper  know-how. 

not  grow  on  traea. 

Mexico's  border  SUtaa.  de- 

gated  land  has  gone  on  at 

1  thsn  In  the  United  Statea 

It   waa  one  reason  (or  tha 
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technical  help.  Private  engineering  firms 
are  sending  experts  out  on  private  contract. 
But  there  Is  a  celling  on  this  kind  of  help, 
since  the  number  of  Americans  with  the 
proper  skills  and  knowledge  Is  definitely 
limited. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  is  that 
of  Afghanistan,  a  little  known  co\utry  which 
lies  across  the  Khyber  Pass  between  India 
and  Iran.  Some  years  ago.  a  visitor  from 
Afghanistan  came  to  this  country  to  learn 
about  our  irrigation  and  conservation  proj- 
ects. The  visitor.  Mohammed  Kabir  Ludin, 
talked  with  officials  here  in  Washington  and 
Inspected  projects  In  the  Western  Statee. 

Now  commissioner  of  public  works  In 
Afghanistan.  Mohammed  Kabir  Ludin  Is  put- 
ting into  practice  what  be  learned  in  the 
United  States.  Using  money  which  his  gov- 
ernment has  on  deposit  In  New  York,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  a  United  States  en- 
gineering firm  to  Initiate  a  sizable  irrigation 
project. 

In  this  Is  a  contrast  that  Is  very  funny. 
At  least.  It  Is  funny  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 
Afghanistan,  a  small  country  In  the  high- 
lands of  the  Blmalayas.  can  afford  what  the 
greatest  power  In  the  world  says,  through  its 
Congress,  that  It  cannot  afford. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  put  another  way. 
The  richest  country  in  the  world  can  hardly 
afford  not  to  conserve  its  soils  and  to  develop 
new  soil  and  «ater  resources.  Economy  that 
shuts  off  such  projects  Is  tragically  short- 
sighted. 

That  Is  obviously  something  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border  have  learned.  They  will 
borrow  money  and  they  will  borrow  techni- 
cians to  restore  and  replenish  the  good  earth 
of  Mexico.  We  seem  to  be  determined  to  go 
in  just  the  opposite  direction,  chasing  an 
economy  wholly  false  in  terms  of  the  basic 
wealth  and  the  baalo  needs  of  our  own 
people. 


The  Faith  of  the  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  5  (legislative  day  oj 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  addre.'JS  entitled  "The  Faith  of 
the  Fathers."  which  I  delivered  at  the 
Cape  Henry  Day  program,  commem- 
orative service.  Cape  Henry,  Va.,  on  April 
27,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscmo, 
M  follows: 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  re- 
birth of  nature  confirms  our  faith  in  im- 
mortality and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
spring  flowers  "glide  Into  our  darker  m\u- 
Ings  with  a  mild  and  healing  sympathy,"  It 
Is  meet  and  proper  for  us  to  gather  at  this 
historic  spot  and  ho.*  or  the  memory  of  those 
who  founded  a  new  empire  dedicated  to 
freedom,  equality  and  Justice. 

The  fact  that  340  years  later  and  in  the 
foremost  fUe  of  time  we,  their  heirs,  are 
privileged  to  live  in  the  most-favored  Na- 
tion of  the  world  Is  no  accident.  "Without 
the  shedding  of  blood."  said  St.  Paul,  "there 
la  no  remittance."  The  blessings  of  democ- 
racy we  now  enjoy  were  bought  with  a  price 
and  that  rich  heritage  wlU  not  be  passed 
on  to  succeeding  generations  if  this  day 
and  generation  adopU  as  lU  philosophy  of 
Ufe  "enjoy  thyself." 

The  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  was 
••know  thyself;"  of  ancient  Rome  "discipline 


thyself."  But  the  philosophy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  upon  which  a  new  experiment 
in  self-government  was  to  be  founded,  was 
symbolized  by  the  cross  erected  on  this  spot 
by  the  first  settlers— "give  thyself." 

In  1607,  while  the  mother  country  had 
made  notable  progress  since  Runnymede  In 
combatting  the  Injustices  of  feudalism  and 
the  divine  right  of  kings  and  its  common 
law  had  declared  a  man's  home  to  be  his 
castle,  the  fact  remained  that  the  castles 
were  the  property  of  the  privileged  few. 
The  masses  had  to  be  content  vrlth  shelter 
they  did  not  own  and  to  rely,  to  a  large 
degree,  upon  the  klndheartedness  of  an  over- 
lord for  the  essential  needs  of  food  and 
clothing. 

The  first  settlers  came  to  this  virgin  land 
to  secure  homes  of  their  own  and  the  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom  implicit  In  their 
ownership.  As  compared  with  the  architec- 
ture of  a  mature  civlllration  thooe  homes  of 
hewn  logs  In  the  wilderness  were  crude.  But 
In  their  building  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public experienced  the  inspiration  of  freedom 
of  action,  reacted  to  the  stimulating  Infiu- 
ence  of  a  system  of  private  enterprise  and 
learned,  by  stem  necessity,  that  the  foimda- 
tion  of  democracy  is  personal  responsibility. 

The  practical  and  successful  application 
of  that  fundamental  principle  attracted  the 
attention  of  freedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world.  In  the  brief  span  of  a  half 
century  weak  and  struggling  settlements  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  had  developed  into 
Thirteen  Colonies,  with  a  population  of 
6.000,000  people.  Then  it  was  that  faith  in 
their  Institutions  and  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  was  challenged  by  the  mother 
country.  Oh.  how  proud  we  in  Virginia  can 
be  of  the  fact  that  in  the  enculng  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
Virginia  furnished  the  leadership.  When 
representatives  of  the  Thirteen  States  met 
In  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia it  was  that  Immortal  Virginia  ora- 
tor— Patrick  Henry — who  sounded  the  key- 
note for  independent  action  when  he  said : 
"I  speak,  now.  no  longer  as  a  Virginian.  I 
now  and  henceforth  shall  speak  as  an 
American." 

The  ashes  of  Patrick  Henry  were  burled  in 
Charlotte  County  but  the  spirit  of  Patrick 
Henry  lived  on.  'Tor  the  whole  earth."  cald 
Pericles.  "Is  the  sepulchre  of  famous  men; 
and  their  story  Is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on,  far 
avay,  without  risible  symbol,  woven  into  the 
stuff  of  other  men's  lives." 

In  two  global  wars  we  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  our  founding  fathers, 
and  yet  the  world  peace  for  which  we  sacri- 
ficed blood  and  treasure  eludes  our  grasp. 
Ii^stead  of  the  world  being  made  safe  for 
democracy  we  find  today  the  totalitarian 
and  anti-God  ideology  of  communism  feed- 
ing on  the  measureless  misery  of  war-torn 
countries  In  Europe,  while  man^  of  our  own 
people  have  so  lost  faith  in  the  fact  that 
God  governs  In  the  affairs  of  men  they  think 
another  armed  conflict  Is  Inevitable. 

After  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini 
Admiral  Blandy  said:  "Civilization  faces  the 
choice  of  living  tmder  God  or  of  living 
underground." 

I  rejoice  in  the  leadership  of  ths  noble. 
Christian,  and  patriotic  women  of  this  com- 
munity who.  In  organizing  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  this  sacred  spot,  have  kept  us  and  the 
Nation  reminded  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

Another  war.  In  which  civilization,  as  ws 
know  It.  would  undoubtedly  perish,  is  not 
Inevitable.  In  war  we  have  always  recog- 
nized our  fundamental  principle  of  individ- 
ual responsibility.  In  winning  the  peace  a 
distressed  and  war-torn  world  looks  to  us  for 
leadership. 

If  we  are  to  meet  that  challenge  there  Is 
a  Job  for  all  of  us  to  do.  We  must  rededl- 
cate  oiuselves  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
and  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  individual  responsibility. 


QiticisBu    of    Pendnif    Labor    Bill    hf 
Brotherhood  •!  RaUroad  TraiiiBeB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  VTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATEB 

Monday,  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1S47 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  a:;lE  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  entitled  "Major  Defects 
in  the  Taft-Ball  Bill,  S.  1126."  In  its 
criticism  of  the  pending  meastire.  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  ob- 
jects particularly  to  title  II  of  the  bill, 
which  would  abolish  the  present  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  m  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  establish  an  In- 
dependent Federal  Mediation  Service 
ou>..slde  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  am 
inserting  this  statement  in  the  Rscoao, 
because  I  believe  that  Members  of  tills 
body  should  be  familiar  with  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  major  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  while  we  are  con- 
sidering the  proposal  to  amend  the  labor 
laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

MAJOR  DEFXCTS  IN  TBS  TAfT-BALL  BOX,  S.   IISS 

1.  Page  41.  secUon  203:  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  section  sbollahes  tha  Conciliation 
Service,  as  such,  and  establishes  in  Its  stead 
a  l^ederal  Mediation  Service  beyond  the  juris- 
diction or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  any  other  ofllcial  or  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — It  is  not  respoiuible  to 
any  department,  to  any  Cabinet  officer,  or  to 
any  authority  beyond  the  Dlractor  ctf  tlM 
Service. 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  the  Director  of  tha 
Service — at  $12,000  a  year — is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  requisite  qualifications,  experience, 
or  fitness.  ^The  President  may  appoint  any- 
one he  cares  to  appoint  and  this  man,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202.  will  have  at  his 
dlfposal  funds  appropriated  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ConcUlstlon  Service  (perhaps  $2,- 
600,000)  and  he  will  be  empowered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  clvll-sen-ice  provisions,  conciliators 
and  mediators  (without  regard  as  to  number) 
arid  fix  their  compensation  (without  limit). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Director  may  estab- 
lish regional  offices  (no  limit)  anywhere  and 
that  he  may  establish  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  m  contact  vrlth  sny  SUte  or  local 
mediation  agency. 

Note  particularly  page  43.  commencing 
wtth  line  18,  "The  Director  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject in  any  way  to  the  jurlrdictlon  or  au- 
ttiorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  any 
official  or  division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor."  This  simply  means  that  he  will  ba 
a  free  agent  with  perhaps  $2,500,000  at  his 
disposal  and  responsible  to  no  one.  It  means 
tliat  he  will  be  empowered  to  recruit  and 
buUd  a  Nation-wide  organization,  with 
bi-anch  olQces  everywhere,  that  he  will  hava 
several  hundred  appointments  at  his  dis- 
posal, at  not  less  than  $6,000  per  year  an4 
expenses. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  set-up.  It  plaoea 
fitr  too  much  power — far  too  much  money 
a:id  far  too  much  organization — under  the 
control  of  one  man,  and  the  man  under 
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M:  It  wUl  ba  noted  tbat  wlMn- 
tb«  parttaa  to  a  labor  dispute  consent 
It  the  aama  to  arbitration  tbat  thla 
■utbortaao  tbo  Oowninent  to  pay  the 
of  arbttrattoo  up  to  MOO  per  case      Last 
the    CaneUlatloa    Serrlce    handled    In 
or  1.000  arMtratk»  easca.  and  m  the 
ty  of  theaa  casaa  the  partlea  ab- 
tba  erpenie  of  the  arbltratlcn.    This 
to  haTe  the  Oovemment  pay  toe 
ot  arbitration  wUl  prorlde  a  field  day 
':en-down  lawyers  end  politicians  who 
always  aafHr  Sor  fees.     It   wUl   freaUy 
of  grievances  and  labor 
submitted  to  arbltratton  and  it  wiu 
oOsaC  tlM  laa  educational  work 
tbo  United  SUtaa  CooeUlatlon  Service 
the  Department  of  Labor  have  done  for 
years  in  requiring  the  parties  to  stand 
of  arbltraOoa  so  as  to  dlscour> 
and  labor  disputes 
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enclng  with  line  la. 
In   any  case   where 
3n  of  arbltratton  la  reftiaed  by 
er  both  partlea  that  the  director  of  the 
ice  shall   notify   the  Prealdent  to  that 
t  In   writing.     This   Is  wholly  Imprac- 
aad  completely  unworiuble.    It  makaa 
)  Prealdmit  at  tho  Ualtad  SUtaa  a  labor 
ttor  and  plaoea  on  his  desk  tbousanda 
In  which  one  or  two  of  the  partlea 
not  go  along  witb  tba  suggasUon  tbat 
■attar  be  arbllwi—d.  Aafono  wbo  kaoaa 
anjn  blag  at  all  abottt  management'labor  ra> 
latl<|na  kaowa  that  the  mere  fact  tbat  ooa 
rifUMd  to  go  along  wltb 
IM  tfiputa  be  arbltratad 
■srtlatlon    effort    and 
li  la  agiMaaaBt  tbat   in  no  case 
atKNlM  a  labor  dlsouu  be  taken  to  the  White 
for  sattlemant. 

time  again  the  Prwldent  has 
told  aswpapannen  that  tba  oU  dispute  or 
tba  tlepboeie  dispuu  or  mmm  oUmt  dispute 
la  b<  lag  bandied  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
bad  ba  hM  tmptettMllj  puabed  the  subject 
awa  '  frooa  bis  dcok  by  referring  reporters 
to  t^e  ftscretary  of  Labor. 

fs  a  nat'cnai  laTtnr  monoganmit  pan- 
tpamA  of  la  members,  who  wUl  sarre 
a  day  for  a  period  of  S  years,  "to  ad- 
la  the  avoidance  of  Industrial  contro- 
Tbla  la  atlly  and  la  almply  another 
tar  tha  Ofewftor  of  the  Medla- 
to  provtdo  Jofea  for  his  pals  or 
to  aatar  and  bmos  up  the  field  of 
it  talatloQii. 
PM*  4S.  aoetlaa  100.    Tbla  la  parbapa 
i4  the  moat  vldoua  provlalons  of  tba 
For  the  first  time  In  Axaorlcan  hlstcry. 


tt  Is  lacta  the  Attorney  Oeneral  (a  proaocvt-      ■ahtng  ocpodltlaa 

iBc  kttomey)  Into  labor  tfkpntai  wbanaTar 

la  I  li  opinion  a  eootiawiaf  thrMUaaa  to 

dIM  ito  aatfcmal  health  or  safety,    itinaga 

wmtk  I  and  labor  alike  aboold  raalat  and  ra- 

MBt   this   profMoa.    Bndlng    the    section 

thro  igb.  It  woald  ba  ao«ad  that  it  proridcs 

•a     vportunlty    for   tba   Attorney   General 

to  a  ipoint  a  board  of  inquiry  composed  of 

a  dl'actor  and  such  otbn-  members  as  tba 

Attamey    CVneral   ahall    determine,    st    9M 

pw  |lay  and  expaaaM.  tor  an  undetermined 


period  «i 

tba  m— ij  OaMtal  to 

and   provlda  plaoaa  for 

oAea  lawyrrs  and  for  bla  pala.  and 

tempUUon  It  will  be  to  provide  an 
ttintty  for  ajtyooe  to  tip  the  Attorney  i 
that  a  labor  dUpute  exisu.  with 
gsatloo  tbat  he  appoint  a  pcncl. 

Under  aectlon  300  tba  Attorney 
may  petition  any  court  of  the  Unl'^-d 
having  Jtinsdlctlon  to  en)oln  the  i.  rci 
strike  until  Btaeh  tttao  ss  the  Attc 
eral    finds   It   ooafaatant   to   rcconi 
panel,  wblch  wOX  timm  aoadaM  the 
inveetlgatlcm  (praaamaMy  at  ilO  a 
espenaaa  for  each  member  of  the  pa 
for  a  period  of  00  days. 

Paga  ftl.   eommenclng   wltb   line 
powers  the  Attorney  Oenaral  to  nt 
National   Labor  BalaUona  Board    to 
secret  ballot  of  the  employeea  (1 
backs  of  the  union's  negotiating 
to  praaaat  to  the  members  of  the  ut 
company^  cffpr  of   settlement       Tnt 
Smlth-Connally  Act  the  Nstlocal  Lai 
Istlons  Board  was  required   to  coi 
Oovemment  espenaa.  a  secret  ballot 
employcee  and  In  a  short  tiaa  tba 
Labor   Relstions   Board 
said  that  the  cost  of  conducting 
lOna  Workers'  poll  cost  In  cxceaa  of  I 
and  made  It  aaoaaaary  for  tba  Board  tsl 
tlon  the  Coagraaa  to  eacuse  them  fr 
dtKting  any  more  polls.    The  Board 
hopelessly  behind  In  its  regular 
more  than  5,000  eaaao  on  the  docket, 
throw  thla  added  responsibility  on  tb«] 
would  sink  It  for  rare 

It  wlU  ba  aotad  aUo  that  tba  pro{ 
unjust  and  uatelr.  in  that  It  doea  not 
tba  Board  to  aOtaiM  aaf  unkm  pr  :> 
tba  iliiiaTMilrtMa  of  a  corporat'.ou  ;  >r 
coQSlderation.     We  know   of  nucn'-^v 
stances  where  the  union  has  made  a  pre 
which  waa  so  reasonable  and  so  fair  thi 
bad  bean  submitted  to  the  sharehoU 
would  bava  bean  approved,  yet  It  was 
by  an  obstinate  vice  prestdent  or  some 
representing  the  corporation  who  waa| 
ployed  to  say  "No." 

Section  210:  It  wUl  ba  noted  that  ax 
ballot  has  been  taken,  regardless  of 
employees  vote,  the  Attorney  General 
dlractad  to  petition  tba  court  to  dli 
Injunction   and  the  strike   may   th« 
place.    It  will  be  noted  that,  after  mi 
lay  by  the  Attorney  General,  after 
penditure  of  much  money  for  a  panel 
cotirt  action,  tha  unsettled  dispute  Is 
referred  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  I 
This  again  makee  a  labor  conciliator 
Prealdent  and  requlrea  him  to  pass  tl 
aettled  matter  to  the  Congresa  for  apf 
ate  action.    What  the  Ooogrcas  will  do 
do  Is  not  specified  nor  what  will  ha; 
the  event  the  Congraaa  Is  In  rer-s  for 
months,  or  Is  actively  engaged  In  major  I 
latlon.   aa  It   has   been   for  several 
during  the  present  session. 

Time  and  time  again  Prances  Perkli 
mer  Secretary  of  Labor,  has  told  the 
ganaral  and  parttee  to  a  labor  dlsoute  la| 
tlcular  not  to  carry  their  troubles 
White  House — that  It  was  not  the  fun* 
tha  President  of  tha  United  Statea  to 
a  labor  concUUtor.  or  mediator,  or  arbit 

S.  Page  SS.  title  IV.  secUoo  403.  pa 

(3)  empowers  the  Joint  oommlttse  on 

management  relations,  conpoaad  o< 

and  seven  Senators,  to  go] 
Into  the  internal 
of  any  labor  tmlon.     Thla   la  part 
ob)aeUonabla. 

Section  MS,  paga  91:  It  will  be  not 
this  ofingraaalMial  eoinmlttee  U  em{ 
to  require,  by  subpena.  tha  attendi 
wltneaaea  and  tba  production  of 
pars,    and    documenta.    We    will    rei 
tba  howl  that  went  up  last  year  from 
eral  Motors  when  It  waa  almply  si 
that   the?   produce   their   books   to 
tbete  oontentloa  tbat  coat  would  not 


and  that  a  further 

lid  inevitably  result   In  a 

in  rataU  prteaa.     This 

tnvestlgatlag  eommittea 

aratlon  or  any  buslnees 

time,  to  produce  books. 

lenu.  snd  is  a  wide-open 

len. 

rsph  S:  It  wUl  be  notad 
here  requires  a  person  to 
It  violates  his  eonstttu- 
|ht  tend  to  incrlminata 
to  a  penalty  for  for- 

an  attempt  to  deal  with 
as  Jurisdictional  disputaa 
3tU.  tbU  bill  goes  far  too 
lect  contribute  to  Indus- 
■trial  strifs.  It  absolutely 
States  CoDCiltaUon  Senr- 
Ive  agency  in  the  United 
ition  of  Industrial 
settlement  of  Industrial 
sletely  violates  the  plank 
platform  of  1044,  which 

labor  setlvltlea  muat  ba 

direct  authority  and  re- 

|8ecretary  of  Labor."    (Sea 

rlty  report  relating  to  8. 
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AMI 


Peace  aad  Pratperity 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IBERT  HALE 

MAIN! 

)P  RBPRBSKNTATIVKS 
May  2.  1947 

[r.  Speaker.  Senator 
)(  Maine,  has  written  a 
)ughtful  article  on  the 
irism  In  the  develop- 

I peace  and  prosperity, 
been  published  in  the 
St  magazine  and  other 

^e  American  Automobile 

t's  basic  thesis  Is  slm- 

rel  there  will  develop  a 

idiRg  among  nations; 

I  by  travelers  will  make 

contribution    to    world 

BTER's  declaration   has 

jnsiderable  interest  in 

)untry.    The  Hartford 

id   much   of   the   text 

"International  travel 

recovery."    The  In- 

|used  an  eight-column 

led  Its  arUcIe  with  this 

travel  boom  soon  will 
of   prejudice 


Imes  commented  edl- 
er  important  phase  of 
Icle.    The  Times  de- 

Itomoblle  Association  has 

snt  of  State  to  transmit 

3ns  a  request  to  use  Its 

Ing    barriers    to    travel. 

a  bewildering  procedure 

js.  entry  and  departure 

vaccination  tlckeu.  po- 

iphs.  tax  certiflcatea,  end 

gnator  Baxwfciia    •    •    • 

liclty  of  the  convention 


on  the  refUlatlon  of  Inter -American  auto- 
■sotlve  tralBc,  spoaaored  bv  the  AAA,  already 
rattfled  by  the  United  SUtcs  and  el^t  other 
countrtea.  as  a  pattern  for  standartilsatkm 
of  forBM  and  procedure  for  all  ktnds  of  travel 
In  aMmy  paru  of  the  earth.  Such  freedom 
and  aaae  of  travel  hardly  can  fall  to  extend 
the  ooocept  of  one  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rbcobb.  I  include  this 
article  by  Senator  Btxwsm: 

TOtTBBM  nv  W0aU>  PCACK  UKD 


(By  St^nator  Owxm  Tin— iia) 
Today  the  naUona  of  the  world  atand  at 
the  threshold  of  tremendoua  opportunities 

for  more  friendliness  and  tolerance,  for 
greater  productiveness,  higher  standards  of 
living  for  more  people,  and.  consequently, 
tncraaaed  happiness  for  all.  It  can  be  either 
thoae  things  or  the  alternatives  of  recurring 
vrars,  misery  and  poverty,  and  further  de- 
struction to  national  Instltutlaos  and  cul- 
tures. 

The  key  to  this  Is  greater  understanding 
between  nations,  founded  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  and  through  more  and  more 
individual  contacts  that  will  give  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  his- 
torical backgrounds  of  all  people,  the  one  to 
the  other.  It  Is  only  In  this  way  that  we  may 
roll  back  the  Iron  curtains  of  blind  prejudice. 
Intolerance,  and  suspicion. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity In  this  respect,  both  historically  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  role  of  world 
leadership  today.  TO  begin  with.  Americans 
are  cosmopoIlUn.  In  the  almost  300  years 
since  the  Republic  was  founded  we  have  wel- 
comed and  assimilated  millions  of  people 
from  all  over  the  world — from  a  large  num- 
ber of  nations,  all  classes  ot  society,  many 
sbadea  of  political  opinion,  and  a  variety  of 
creeds.  This  has  given  us  a  certain  flexibility 
In  our  relationships — a  tolerance  for  the  tiab- 
its.  beliefs,  and  customs  of  others,  no  matter 
what  our  own  individual  backgrounds  may  be. 

As  a  nation  we  are  great  travelers — the 
greatest  in  the  world — both  within  our  own 
borders  and  abroad.  At  home  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  excellence,  variety,  and 
relative  Incxpensivene^s  of  our  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Including  first  and  foremost 
the  motorcar,  which  has  been  brought  with- 
in the  reach  of  virtually  every  citizen  during 
the  short  space  of  half  a  century.  This  has 
meant  that  the  Califomlsn  has  had  the 
means  of  knowing  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
Maine,  the  Ploridlan  of  exploring  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  Minneaotan  of  seeing  the 
broad  plains  of  Texas. 

Tear  after  year  in  normal  tlmea  this  Inter- 
rlmni  of  vlalta  has  been  going  on.  from  the 
BUck  Hills  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  Appalachi- 
ans. It  has  Increased  steadily  unUl  today  It 
is  estimated  as  being  a  S6.000,000.000-a-year 
b<1uaas,  not  only  providing  employment  for 
■oorea  of  thousands  of  people,  but  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  msjor  indtistrles  of  our  ootm- 
try.  As  a  byproduct  It  has  meant  Increased 
knowledge  of  one  another,  greater  respect  for 
our  national  Institutions  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  more  appreciation  of  both  our 
progreas  as  a  Nation  and  our  potentialities 
for  future  development — results  thst  cannot 
bo  measured  in  terms  of  dollars. 

The  story  of  American  travel  abroad  Is 
equally  intereeting.  Before  the  start  of 
World  War  II  the  number  of  United  SUtes 
citizens  touring  outside  the  borders  of  our 
country  had  risen  to  a  peak  of  600,000  an- 
nually. These  travelers  spent  an  estimated 
11,000.000,000  a  year  on  such  trips.  When 
the  war  c&me.  still  more  Americans,  num- 
bering In  the  millions,  went  abroad  and  be- 
came familiar  figures  In  all  quarters  of  tba 
globe.  While  these  men  and  women  in  oUva 
drab  and  blue  were  traveling  for  reasons  far 
removed  from  pleasure,  they  gave  other  na- 
tions a  fresh  and,  on  the  whole,  favorable 


opinion  ot  our  coimtry  and  people,  and  they 
in  turn  abaorbed  aomethlng  during  their 
grim  mtaalnns  about  life  ba  those  countries 
through  whldi  they  traveled.  In  some  cases 
this  uhetted  a  desire  lor  further  travel.  And 
It  meant  that  many  of  those  who  had  stayed 
at  home  would  be  inspired.  In  listening  to 
the  e.xperlences  of  service  men  snd  women, 
to  see  for  themselves  the  people  and  places 
they  had  heard  described. 

The  flood  of  applications  for  passports  this 
year.  e^MciaUy  aince  the  bans  on  pleasure 
travel  abroad  have  been  partially  lUted.  indl- 
catea  that  tourism  will  quickly  resume  its 
Importance  as  a  major  factor  In  world  econ- 
omy. That  it  will  play  an  even  greater  role 
than  in  prewar  days  la  suggested  by  other 
considerations,  chief  of  whi(^  la  the  effi- 
ciency, speed,  and  economy  with  which  air 
travel  has  been  developing. 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Air  Safety  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  flying  by 
scheduled  American  airlines  at  home  or 
abroad  is  one  of  the  safest  forms  of  trans- 
portation in  the  world.  It  la  relatively  in- 
expensive, too.  and  will  become  more  so. 
Indeed.  lO-hour  trips  to  Europe  for  SlOO  are 
a  distinct  poaslbUity.  As  facilities  and  sched- 
ules are  expanded,  no  spot  In  the  world  will 
be  more  than  2  days  distant  from  any  other 
spot  m  the  world.  This  means  that  for 
millions  of  Americans,  the  most  remote  sec- 
tions of  the  globe  will  become  1  day  as  famil- 
iar as  parts  of  their  own  country  are  now. 

Not  only  does  travel  abroad  constitute  a 
significant  Influence  for  peace  through  un- 
derstanding, but  It  has  a  more  tangible  ben- 
efit In  that  It  contributes  Importantly  to 
world  econocnlc  reoovor  and  Etabiliaation. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  in  protection  for 
Amtflcan  industry  and  agriculture  are  con- 
cerned with  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
ability  of  our  foreign  customers  to  pay  for 
the  things  we  have  to  sell. 

In  a  gradually  Improving  world  economy 
an  export  goal  of  fS.OOO.OOO.OOO  may  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated.  Under  existing  law 
something  like  $6,000,000,000  may  be  expected 
In  duty-tree  non-competitive  imports,  leav- 
ing a  balance  due  from  fwelgn  ciiatomers  of 
from  two  to  three  billion  dollars. 

Money  expended  by  Americans  In  travel 
abroad  may  well  eontrlbute  Impressively 
toward  the  settlement  of  this  balance.  Witb 
a  national  Income  of  $180,000,000,000  a  year 
as  compared  with  the  $80,000,000,000  of  pre- 
war yeara.  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  the  goal  of  two  to  three  billions  in  expend- 
itures for  travel  abroad.  This,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  can  be  accomplished  without 
interfering  In  any  way  with  the  continued 
expansion  of  our  great  domestic  recreational 
and  travel  industry.  ^ 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  promote  travel,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. And  at  this  point  it  seems  fitting 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  being  done  by 
the  American  Automobile  Association  wltb 
Its  members  and  their  families,  totaling 
6,000,000  people.  Since  the  war,  this  organi- 
zation has  reactivated  its  international  travd 
department,  and  vastly  Increased  the  scope 
of  Its  activities  so  that  It  Is  now  prepared 
to  serve  all  of  the  travel  needs  of  its  member- 
ship by  any  mode  of  transportation  and  to 
any  point  In  the  world. 

AAA  contacta  in  large  cities  abroad  have 
been  reestablished,  and  the  association  has 
also  created  a  new  department  of  Latin- 
American  affairs  which  Is  working  to  make 
travel  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
below  the  Rio  Grande  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant. The  Inauguration  of  this  department 
has  already  resulted  In  moves  to  establish 
new  motor  club  aflUlates,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  aervlce  facilities  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  tourists  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Panama 

In  paaaing  It  should  ba  mantioned.  too, 
that  the  AAA  has  been  at  the  forefront  In 


tlte  drlwe  for  adoptloe  by  the  varioue  Waat- 
em  Remisfihere  countries  of  the  Oanventkxi 
aa  Begulattcn  of  mter-AaMtteaa  Automo- 
tive Traflke.  This  agreement,  already  rati- 
fied by  the  United  Statea  and  eight  other 
countries,  provides  for  the  free  circulation 
of  automobiles  through  the  signatory  coun- 
tries, with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  The  AAA 
believes  that  with  this  beginning  tt  may  be 
poaalMe  to  estabUah  a  aimllar  standardlaa- 
ton  of  forms  and  procedures  for  all  kinds 
ot  travel  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  thus 
doing  away  «lth  the  elaborate.  repeUtlou£. 
and  tedious  formalities  required  by  many 
cations  before  visitors  are  admittad. 

American  leaderahip  in  the  world  today, 
fcoth  from  the  standpoint  of  our  intereat  In 
vrorld  problems  and  the  fact  that  our  Repub- 
lic U  a  shining  example  of  freedom  to  people 
of  other  lands,  makes  It  obligatory  on  tM  to 
firomote  better  understanding  and  real 
friendship  wherever  and  whenever  we  can. 
That  an  Increasing  interchange  of  touring 
visitors  and  ideas  on  a  tte*  and  unlettered 
basis  la  a  real  step  in  this  direction  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Herein  lies  the  hope  of  tbat 
I}eace  that  passeth  understanding.  Herein 
lies  the  hope  of  that  domestic  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  that  shall  make  America  an 
«>xample  of  ordered  progress  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

"And  I.  if  I  be  lifted  up,' shall  draw  all 
men  unto  Me." 


Are  Wallace's  Views  Foolkg  Some 
CoagretsBca? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


m  THE  ROUS!  OF  RKPKESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  Aprti  Z9,  1947 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
Henry  Wallace's  views  fooling  some 
Congressmen  on  the  Turko-Oreek  deal? 
Is  his  opposition  to  that  scheme  causing 
a  number  of  Congressmen  to  favor  it — 
afraid  to  vote  against  it,  regardless  of  its 
booby-trap  aspect& 

Is  the  Wallace  hullabaloo  carefully 
staged  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  New  Deal  crowd  is  overwhelm- 
ingly backing  the  Truman  scheme? 

If  conversation  in  ttxe  House  and 
around  the  cloakrooms  is  an  accurate 
criterion,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  That  ver- 
dict is  hard  to  swallow — that  Members 
of  Congress  would  let  the  position  of 
Henry  Wallace  warp  their  vote  on  the 
most  dangerous  scheme  ever  considered 
by  an  American  Congress. 

For  there  is  no  surer  way  to  destroy 
America  than  to  commit  this  country  to 
underwriting  the  combined  budget  def- 
icits of  all  non-Russian  nations  on  earth. 

Tbat  impossible  task,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
what  the  so-called  Truman  doctrine  pro- 
poses. Under  this  scheme  every  nation 
In  the  world — tsrrannical.  despotic,  or 
what  not — can  be  enabled  to  balance  Its 
finances  by  drafts  on  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

If  an  easier  or  more  certain  method 
can  be  shown  to  destroy  America  by 
bankruptcy,  I  hope  smneone  will  ear- 
plain  It. 

MOST   mW  DBALESS   AkS  VOX   TSUMAH   ■CBXia 

If  It  were  not  tragic,  the  attention 
given  the  Wallace  side  show  would  be 


«.      I 
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anuisinc  demoottraUon  of  the  use  of 
countenrrltant.     The  focus  on  Wa]« 
has    completely    blacked    out    the 
factual  truth  that  the  New  Deal  radical 
criwd  Is  overwhelmingly  for  the  Tru- 
scheme. 

tite  propaganda  drive  has  carefully 
dt  ccted  the  attention  of  Congressmen 
aiay  from  the  New  Deal  gang  licking 
tb  ir  chops  at  the  prospect  of  a  world- 
wi  le  WPA  program  all  dressed  up  In  the 
m  -wlllt*  nbm  of  aaticommunLsm. 

M  m  taM  at  ICMt  part  of  the  roll  on 
th    New  Deal  crowd  on  this  deal. 

Irst  Is  the  AIM — Americans  for 
Denocratlc  Action.  The  ADA  has  In  its 
0W3  words  "committed  itself  to  the 
bnad  objectives  and. methods  proposed 
foi  aiding  Greece  and  Turkey." 

ICrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  chairman 
of  a  nominating  committee  which  re- 
ceiitly  selected  the  executive  board  and 
oil  cers  for  this  group.  Here  are  the 
ofl  clals: 

OfBcers:  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  national 
ch  lirman :  Leon  Henderson,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee:  Louis  Har- 
ite  BiUonai  treasurer:  Franklin  D. 
KoiMfVirit.  Jr..  national  vice  chairman: 
Miyor  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minne- 
apolis, national  vice  chairman:  Joseph 
Lo  b,  Jr..  executive  secretary. 

Board  members:  Harvey  Brown.  lfel> 
Tjni  Douglas.  David  Dubimky.  George 
Bd  rants.  Kthel  8.  Epstein.  Hugo  Ernst. 
Wtllam  Evjue.  David  Oinsburg.  Lester 
Qr  Jiger.  Sal  B.  Hoffman.  James  Killen. 
Fnnk  McCullough.  B.  F.  McLaurln. 
Otlioer  J.  Mbcho.  Rrtnhold  Niebuhr. 
Mr  L.  OtfTord  Plnchot.  Edward  F.  Prlch- 
an.  Right  Rev.  WUUam  Scarlett.  Ar- 
IlK  r  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr..  Monroe  Sweet- 
ItB  I  Barney  Taylor.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Tilly. 

(  ihn  prwUatnt  ADA  New  Dtators  in- 
Chile  Oharlta  Boite.  chairman  of  tht 
AV::   Andrtw  BiemUler.  former  Ml)- 
««  BttCMIfrtlMn*n:  and  Herbert  Lah* 
mui.  fmmw  UNNRA  head. 

Maw  voaa  iiswii.  mbtt 

ijh*  Uberal  Party  of  New  York  tUlt 
in  favor  of  the  Tni- 
■ehtme.    A  recent  oflH- 
party  itatemtnt  declared: 

TfM  Uberal  Party  grMU  PiwHint  Tru- 
1  iMMaie  to  Congress  propssing  im- 
ate  and  adequate  aM  to  Oreeee  and 


ela 


Wet  chairmen  of  the  New  York  Lib- 
era   Party  Include  George  8.  Counts. 
Alec  Roee.  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr.    The 
cxeiuUve  director  Is  Ben  Davidson. 
SMC  waa  jtsw  dcal  caows  om  rmm  B4mw*«o» 

Another  New  Deal  crowd  that  is 
quietly  promoting  the  Truman  scheme  is 
iouse.  Inc. 
board  of  directors  of  Freedom 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
sup^rt  the  President's  program.  This 
is  announced  in  the  April  Freedom 
H«ws  Letter,  and  it  is  based  on  a 
of  thete  taftrd  of  directors. 
The  foUowtaff  directors  of  Freedom 
Hoise  are  specifically  recorded  in  favor 
of  ihe  Truman  intervention  prafram: 
Harry  D.  Gideonse.  Thomas  K. 
Flnletter.  Leo  Cherne.  Rev.  George  B. 
Fori,  Elmo  Roper.  Herbert  Bayard 
Bwtpe.  Bishop  Henry  W.  Hobson.  New- 
boU  Morris.  Spyros  P.  Skouras.  Rex 
Btoxt. 


laci 


poll 


George    Field.    Herbert    Agar, 
Canfield.  Norman  Cousins.  Georga ; 
Ing   Eliot.  Christopher  T.   Emi 
Mrs.  Henry  Gale.  Arthur  J.  OoU 
Harold    K.    Guinzburg.    Mrs. 
Jackson. 

Rev.  wmiam  C.  Keman:  Ed( 
Mowrer:  Ellxabeth  M.  RUey:  Ni 
Singer:  Frederick  F.  Umhey. 

This  news  letter  did  not 
views  of  Freedom  House  Director 
ter  Bowles,  although  his  OPA 
Paul  Porter.  Is  a  leading  ball  cai 
the  Greek  deal, 
mw  iwainw  vs  fmic»j<t  rom  tsvican 

Mr.  Speaker,  (he  foregoing  e\,. 
seems  to  indicate  that  95  percent  on 
of  the  leaders  of  the  New  Deal 
crowd  In  America  are  for  the  new 
out  venture. 

The  fact  that  administration  ^ 
ganda  seems  to  have  been  able  t^T 
nlfy  Henry  Wallace's  opposition  int 
fusing  the  thinking  of  some  Coi_ 
men  bespeaks  the  power  ef  modern 
leal  hypnotism. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  on  the , 

as  Henry  Wallace"  Is  the  wail  that{ 
up  among  conservative  DemocraL 
Republicans.     And    so    they    may 

right  into  the  hands  of  the  New 

voting  for  the  Turko-Greek  scheme. 

By  setting  that  scheme  into  __ 
they  may  enable  Stalin  to  sit  on  his 
porch  and  watch  America  bleed  to 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pointed  out  the 
ffolng  danger  to  an  able  Member  of 
gress  recently.  His  answer  was. 
ard.  I  think  you  are  giving  Stalin 
for  being  smarter  than  he  Is."  N< 
question  I  want  to  ask  is.  "Will 
have  to  take  every  trick  from  Ai 
for  U  acre  years  before  Conii, 
ooncoda  the  cleverness  of  his  stri 

How  long  must  wt  be  fooled? 


AMriu'i  Palail  SyiNa 

IXTBNBION  OP^  RBMAKKSl 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or  waooMsxM 
ni  -nil  uNATi  OP  m  unttid 

IToMtey.  JVay  S  (tegitlative  day 
Mondait.  AprU  2t) ,  1947 

Mr.   WILEY.     Mr.   President.   X 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnl 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  the 
an  address  delivered  by  me  befc 
Patent  OfBce  Society  on  May  2.  la] 
city.     The  subject  of  the  addr< 
America's   Patent   System,   and 
the  matters  considered  was  the  qi 
of  reducing  the  high  mortality  ri 
patents     through     various     ways 
means  of  strengthening  the  patent 
tem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a( 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 

Ptrauc  Wkltamm  Atn  Ptnuc  Pouct 
Fms  or  Patknts 
Mr.  Toaatmastcr.  diatlnguUbed  gut 
Mtnite,  I  am  grateful  for  thla  opi 
to  submit  a  f«w  brief  thoughu  on  a 
la  which  wt  art  mutually  int«r«tte<L 


rl  Harbor  and  early  in 
>Ioyeea  of  the  Patent  Of- 
it  of  Washington  to  Blcb- 
ir  to  make  room  for  varl- 
It  waant  untU  1M5  that 
klngton  began  and  the  rt- 
^leted    untU    Just    a    few 
about   the   time  that 
Washington  waa  really 
I,  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
States  paased  Public  Law 
It  the  subject  of  patents 
Etlon  of  the  Senate  Com- 
dary.    As  chairman  of  this 
ippy  to  Join  with  the  Pat- 
friends  In  welcoming  this 
I  Washington. 

VTsmNG    BOUTHnitn 

U  Isn't  like  the  case  of 

^mlly  where  the  widowed 

le  family  went  ofl  to  visit 

ille  ahe  was  In  the  New 

le  met  a  very  congenial 

irr— and  after  a  few  weeks' 

:lded  to  get  married.    The 

apprehensive  as  to  how 

Iter  and  son-in-law  would 

i\it  aeverthelesa  wrote  her 

[Intentions   to   marry   the 

very  reluctant  to  broach 

ler  husband  because  she 

^bout  northerners,  but  she 

her  courage  and  decided 

"you  know  mamma's  been 
In  Massachusetts.  What 
ie  were  to  marry  a  naw- 

^ver  for  a  while  and  then 
would  be  one  way  of  pay- 
Yankees'." 

ire're  glad  to  have  the  dis- 
In  la   rebels   back    in    tht 
lington   and   to  welcome 
coming  celebration. 
Iks  are  back  in  Washing- 
your  pretence  here  will 
111  with  grtattr  tAclency 
|your  hlgb  rttponslbiUtj. 
know,  bttn  tome  critical 
\9  Pttent  OfRct  has  BOl 
It  might  bt  in  the  proew 
H  wtvtr,  your  return  to 
sure.   Will    oonuibuu 
lllng  of  your  work. 

or  rATBNTI 

I  wtrt  Ptsrl*Msrbor«d  into 
IM  ths  tntirt  itibjtet  of 
>rtd  into  page  I  promt- 

let  you  first  btgsn  to  look 

imond,  tht  President  of 

{was  saying— on  April  II, 

tht  ktys  to  our  ttch- 

I  is  tbt  kty  to  production. 

ley  to  victory."    Congress 

le  report  of  tht  to-ealled 

which    charged    that 

le    a    "device    to   control 

suppreas  competition,  to 

ihance  prices,  to  suppreas 

liacouragt  inventlvtntas." 

were  discussing  the 

patents   had   become 

^vemment-granted  letters 

Ued   the  arsenal   ot  mo- 

rATCMT   SISISSS 

!  have  come  a  long  ways 
nation  since  the  framers 
first  wrote  in  article  I, 
astltutlon  that— 

ive  the  power  to  pass  laws 
rest  of  science  and  tht 
ag  for  a  limited  time  to 

I  inventors    the    exclusive 
ctlTt  dlscovtriet." 
Dng  ways  as  a  peoplt  and 

[century  and  a  half  ainct 
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Otorgt  Washington  gave  his  approval  to  tht 
first  patent  act  on  AprU  10, 1790. 

We  have  grown  from  a  populatloc  of  lest 
than  4.000.000  to  a  h\mdred-and-fcrty-odd 
mUlion.  lliroiighout  that  span  of  a  century 
and  a  half  our  land  has  l>ecn  richly  bleated 
with  and  by  inventions. 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  plain,  ordinary, 
day-to-day  living  have  t)een  enriched  as  a 
result  of  American  ingenuity  and  American 
inventive  genius. 

Throughout  the  years  otir  patent  laws  have 
In  part  been  changed  and  Improved.  They 
were  extensively  recodified  in  1870  and  there 
are  innumerable  proposals  for  further  change 
at  tht  present  time. 

As  a  relative  neophyte  in  the  Involved  and 
•pedallzed  field  of  patenU  and  patent  law. 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express  any  hard 
and  fast  convictions  on  the  future  of  the 
patent  system. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset,  however,  that  in 
Its  iMuslc  purpose  and  in  its  ftmdamentals, 
our  patent  system  appears  to  have  proved  its 
worth  in  aeoeleratlag  the  American  march  ot 
progrtts. 

STAMSAIO  ran  SVALtJATIKO  STSTSM 

As  you  all  know,  a  patent  is  In  substance 
a  contract  lietween  the  Government  repre- 
senting the  people  and  the  inventor,  bj 
which  the  owner  Is  given  an  exclusive  power 
to  use,  manufacture,  and  sell  his  invention. 
It  creates  a  monopoly  and  the  Justification 
therefor,  as  we  have  stated.  Is  that  it  ad- 
vances the  material  prosperity  of  the  people 
and  tends  to  the  betterment  of  our  way  of 
life.  After  the  patent  has  expired,  it  be- 
comes public  property.  A  patent  right,  like 
any  other  property  right,  is  subject  to  draft 
when  the  national  safety  Is  threatened,  upon 
the  payment  of  fair  compensation. 

STIZN(7rHXNIN0  TRX  PATENT  SaAlfT 

Thtrt  are  many  avenues  of  patent  policy 
which  ahould  bt  explortd. 

Basically,  we  must  strengthen  tbt  patent 
grant  in  tht  eyes  of  the  court.  Probably 
because  of  certain  prootdural  wtaknetses. 
and  beoauee  of  periodic  bloodletting  by  the 
court,  psunts  are  suffering  from  a  partlcu* 
larly  dangtrous  type  of  legal  autmla.  One 
dlatlngulshtd  Ftdtral  judge  has  mads  the 
■utement  that  unless  the  patent  frKki  can 
be  Mreagthened  in  the  eyes  d  the  eourt,  the 
patent  sysum  m  we  know  it  will  be  virtually 
Wiped  nut  in  •  yeart.  While  I  do  aot  efree 
With  this  eonoluslon,  one  oaanot  UghUy 
brush  It  aside.  It  being  the  Judgmtnt  of  an 
able  jurUt. 

MfSM  MORTALITT  lATI  OT  MTOtTS 

When  s  patent  leavts  ths  Patent  Offloe,  It 
earries  with  It  a  presumption  of  validity. 
Tht  cold  facu  are.  howtvtr,  that  most  of 
the  patents  thrown  into  llUgatlon  art  InvalU 
dattd.  In  all  faimeu.  however,  It  sliould 
bt  pointed  out  that  tbt  majority  of  p&tenU 
art  not  thrown  Into  litigation.  Tht  admln- 
istrstlvs  rulings  of  ths  Patent  Office  have  rel- 
atively little  suttire  and  standing  in  tht 
court. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  amended  otir 
laws  relating  to  administration  and  proce- 
dure, and  In  this  field  further  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  subject.  It  is  claimed 
on  good  authority  that  patents  too  often  are 
Issued  for  things  that  are  not  to  fact  new 
toventions.  If  this  is  correct,  it  Is  a  fault  of 
administration.  It  would  call  for  tocreased 
quality  In  the  examining  work. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  one  serious  fault 
Is  that  patents  often  do  not  conform  to  the 
law  and  that  they  fall  to  clearly  potot  out 
and  distinctly  claim  the  exact  improvement 
of  the  tovention.  Agato.  it  is  said  that  mU- 
takes  are  often  made  where  multiplicity  of 
claims  contribute  much  to  obscurity.  Itils 
presents  a  challenge  not  only  to  admtois- 
tratlon.  but  also  to  the  patent  lawyer,  who 
could  do  much  to  correct  this  evil  by  a  more 
careful  analysis  and  discrimination  in  tht 
drafting  of  tht  application  for  pattnts_and 


by  not  indulging  to  the  shotgun  metiiod  in 
drawing  claims. 

It  is  incumbent,  as  you  and  I  know,  upon 
tht  Patent  Office,  under  its  definite  adminis- 
trative duty,  to  compel  compliance  with  the 
law  to  tills  respect.  Again,  i  repeat,  the  ex- 
amtoera  have  the  primary  rtsponaibiUty  to 
see  that  applications  for  patents  comply  with 
the  statute. 

What  has  been  characterized  as  a  third  ad- 
ministrative defect  is  the  one  known  as  the 
long-pending  application.  This  should  be 
stopped,  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Patent  Office  to  act  accordtogly.  Perhaps 
legislation  should  ht  totroduced  that  would 
provide  that  the  patent  would  expire  so  many 
years  after  the  flltog  date  of  tht  application 
for  patent. 

POSSIBLS    MXANS    Or    BXDtTCIMa    PATENT 
MOBTAUTT 

This  much  is  certato.  The  patent  mor- 
tality Is  high.  I  believe  it  can  be  lessened 
if  what  has  been  stiggeeted  above  is  followed 
through,  to  wit: 

(a)  That  no  patents  be  Issued  •  •  • 
that  are  not  for  things  that  are  in  fact  new 
toventions. 

(b)  That  the  personnel  for  the  examining 
of  patent  applications  bt  of  tht  highest 
quality. 

(c)  That  the  patents  conform  to  the  law, 
pointing  out  and  disttoctly  claiming  tne 
exact  Improvement  Invented. 

(d)  The  multiplicity  of  claims  be  obviated 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  legal  practitioners 
be  more  di£crimtoative  to  drafting  applica- 
tions for  patent  and  avoid  the  shotgim 
method  to  drawtog  claims. 

(e)  That  the  Patent  Offloe  accept  Its  rt- 
sponslblllty  and  compel  oompllanoe  with  tht 
law  with  respect  to  (d ) . 

(f )  That  the  administrative  defect  of  per- 
mitting long-pending  applications  be  cor- 
reeled- 

MAXXNO   PATCNTS   STMAMtC   XNSTatTIOENTS   POB 

paooa 
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May  I  also  sdd  tht  following  suggestions: 
1.  Ws  must  strengthen  our  pattnt  system 

to  make  It  a  force  lor  encouraging  progrsss 

In  tht  teebnioal  sciences, 

(a )  Prevent  sldt-sttpplng  of  ths  system  by 
those  With  an  unwarranted  amount  of  eoo- 
nomlo  power— diseoursye  contracts  which 
destroy  the  ineentlve  to  invent. 

(b)  Correct  whatsver  tvlU  exut  In  the  use 
of  patents  by  those  dangerous  so-called 
patent  pools  whlcb^nduly  restrict  licensing. 

WOSLS  UCKANOa  OP  MTUTrs 

t.  We  must  Improve  our  lateraattonal 
stand  tog  by  utilising  the  patent  system  to 
encourage  disclosure  to  us  of  Invsntions 
msdt  to  fortlgn  countrlts — and  to  to  doing, 
wt  wlU  bt  protecting  ourstlvts  against  Igno- 
rance of  foreign  technology  to  ths  event  of 
war.  The  totematlonal  use  of  patents  can- 
not bt  a  one-way  street. 

xNvrrATioir  or  stwossnows  ros  stbknotrkm- 

atO   PATIMT   SYSTEM 

Tou  who  have  been  to  thla  field  and  have 
Itemed  by  txperlence,  tindoubtedly  have 
many  ideas  that  would  be  valxuble  to  the 
legislator.  Thus.  I  can  asstire  you  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  would 
welcome  any  of  your  suggestions.  Tou  can 
write  to  me  personally. 

Already,  we  have  had  suggestlozis  along  tlit 
Itots  I  have  embodied  above.  What,  how- 
ever, art  your  answers  to  these  questions: 

(a)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  way 
that  we  coiUd  by  legislation  Improve  the 
practice  to  the  patent  litigation  before  the 
Board  of  Appeals  and  before  the  ootu-ts? 

(b)  Would  you  suggest  the  elimination  of 
any  defenses  sgainst  patents  issued? 

(0)  Do  you  think  it  would  better  the  situ- 
ation if  a  single  Court  of  Patant  Appeals 
were  created? 

I  am  sure  many  more  questions  will  occur 
to  you. 


In  ooncltulon,  I  repeat  my  belief  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  reoognising  a  prop- 
erty right  to  a  technological  creation  Is 
sound.  Tht  paramoimt  toterest,  however, 
must  always  Im  the  public  Interest,  and  our 
problem  is  to  prevent  the  abtise  of  the  right 
of  the  patent  whUe  matotatoing  the  basic 
purpose  and  fundamentals  of  the  system. 

The  todustnal  horizons  of  tomorrow  art 
limited  only  by  the  vision  and  the  Ingenuity 
of  American  toventlve  genius.  Our  frontiers 
are  frontlen  of  the  mind  and  frontiers 
where  tovention  and  Indtistry  can  Join  to 
raise  the  American  standard  of  living  to  yet 
tmdreamed  of  heights. 

May  I  express  to  you  agato  my  stocere 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  tonight.  I  feel  renewed  confidence  that 
through  your  able  endeavors  and  those  of  the 
Congress,  we  will  be  able  to  fuse  the  public 
welfare  and  public  policy  with  alile  admin- 
istrative policy  toto  harmonious  and  dynamic 
unity. 


The  War  Widow:  America's  ForfatteB 
Woman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Friday,  May  2.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  provide  helpful  leg- 
islation to  the  returning  servicemen  of 
World  War  n.  Our  grateful  Nation  de- 
sired to  help  these  men  and  women  re- 
turn to  useful  civilian  life  and  the  Con- 
gress was  generous  in  providing  for  their 
needs  in  this  transition  pe.lod.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  one  group  of  oiir 
fighting  men  was  forgotten,  or  at  laait 
not  given  the  proper  conilderatlon  X  faal 
that  they  should  have  been  given,  X  rt* 
far  to  tht  more  than  800,000  servicemen 
who  rtva  their  Hvet  In  training  and  In 
combat. 

These  men  have  been  taken  from  us 
and  It  Is  oor  raspooslblUty  to  care  (or 
their  widows,  children,  and  dependent 
parents.  I  regret  that  the  first  order  of 
buslne.ss  concerning  veterans'  legislation 
in  the  Eightieth  Congress  was  not  to  give 
consideration  to  the  plight  of  these  wid- 
ows, children,  and  parents  who  truly 
gave  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  recent 
conflict.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Henry  Lee  entitled  "The 
War  Widow:  America's  Forgotten  Wom- 
an," which  appears  in  the  Coronet 
magazine  of  April  1947: 

THS  WAS  widow:  AMBUCA'S  VOaOOTTKN  WOMAjr 

(By  Henry  Lee) 
Tills  Is  a  report  to  America's  war  dead 
about  the  widows  and  chUdren  they  left  be- 
hind them.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  report — 
but  It  is  a  true  one.  It  should  shock  us 
both  to  heart  and  mtod.  and  make  us  pause 
to  reexamine,  to  the  light  of  simple  human 
compassion,  the  promises  we  so  glibly  gave 
to  tht  men  who  marched  off  to  die  on  global 
batUs  fronts. 


A20S0 


•  bav*  oooilgBai  100.000  forgot  ten  wom«n 
«hlldr«&  to  Mm  b«U-m*  oC  m  OoT«rn> 

it  dol*  and  Um  imocrtaln  cbartty  at 
takally  and  tn-l«wa.  w*  bava  dona  lltUa 
tfli  rallava  tha  trmc^7  ot  ttMlr  pact,  tha  mla* 

of  tbatr  prwant.  tlia  frinmaM  of  tbalr 


Iti 


while  rmUtnf 
pay  Inrt  year  toy  soma  $at  %  week, 
ttta   wUlowa'   pension* — by   tlO   a 
tb.     They  gat  about  baU  of  what  tba 
OfcWTiiiiient  conaldara  a  fair.  mLnlmum  wage 
fsf  tba  worklnffpaaplo  of  thla  country.   Their 

t  at>out  half  of 

tha  OoTanunaot  considers   the   basic 

oC  rearing  a  child  under  decent  drcum- 

An4  to  Inflict  the  final  cruel  touch. 

tb^  are  not  taahidad  in  OI  loans,  benefits. 

priori  tlaa. 

The  living  oondttlona  of  war  widow*  ara 
pajibetle.  I  found  tbem  in  furnished  rooms 
TW's.  in  tba  tMimes  at  In-Iaws.  or  doubling 
wttb  any  girl  who  had  a  spare  bed.  Many 
tbem  live  Ilka  floatara.  without  a  home, 
without  furnltttra,  without  any  possession 
mpn  substantial  than  a  compact  and  the 
t  of  a  man  In  uniform.  Tlkey  are,  to 
purpoaca.  dUptacad  parsons. 
NTlthout  imy  directed  program,  we  give  our 
widows  uff-tbo-arra.  contradictory  sd- 
flMHli  ttaoy  wak  out  soctai  sctlTlttes. 
to  toqiotY  Obottld  they  remarry?  But 
Mh.  Orxindy  demands  rsapaet  for  the  dead. 
If,  afur  a  years  of  mourning,  a  girl  has  a 
da  a.  It's  quite  likely  to  stir  a  netghborhood 


in 
of 
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Mkad  to  on*  girl,  a  21 -year-old  blonde 
vtlh  MM*  wfm.  Warn  has  to  live  with  a 
mqtta*r>tai-law  who  half  died  when  her  son 
snd  expects  bar  daugbtar>ln-law  to  do 
th4  tame. 

I  loved  BUI."  tba  girl  said   simply.     ~I 
I  alwaya  will.     I  know  he'd  say.  'Oo 
have  fun.     Marry  some  good  guy  If 
kt  to — J\i*t  keep  a  little  place  in  your 
ho4rt  for  me.' 

I  mat  a  good  gtiy  who  aranu  to  marry  me 
aiy  mothar-in-law  *ays  I  ought  to  b* 
of  myaalf.  80  I  just  cant  go  on 
with  her  But  on  900  •  month,  it's 
Unpoaalble  to  llv*  any  place  else  until 
I  fkt  married.  I  sneak  out  at  the  bouse  when 
I  4*nt  to  saa  my  fiance.  Then  I  have  to  lie 
ly  maHtmr  hi  law.  It  makea  me  feel 
1  aad  muU.  Bat  what  alsa  can  I  do?" 
1  br  tha  older  wooMn  with  cblUferen.  Ju*t 
day-by-day  la  tha  major  problem. 
ly  caas*  tba  *tt«atloa  Is  bleak.  Take 
-year -old  mother  who  live*  alona  in 
Naiv  Jersey  wttb  a  mentally  retarded  son. 
the  woman  In  Maamchusetts  whose  ft- 
yai|r-oMI  boy  ba*  a  heart  ailment,  who**  S- 
trom  bronchial  asthma. 
'  %t  •«•■  man  ^pillliit  I*  the  publiei  ig - 
mt  tmtmmmtm.  I've  talked  to 
It  cAstela.  welfare  workera.  and 
rytey  Americans  who  were  so 
fVdudly  patriotic  during  tba  arsr  "Nobody 
vee  In  this  country."  tbey  my  com- 
plsfentJy. 

kyb*  not.     But  almoat  no  crganiaatton 
forward    voluntarily    to    help    theee 
rew  individuals  know  or  care  what's 
to   them      Congreea,   breathtak- 
rlth    bUUons    of    ou* 
a  tfeaf  ear  to  tbeir  modeat 
"fha  attuation  eomaa  aa  a  tinging  shock  to 
rat  ania4  €a*s.    Otto  aataraa  I  know  looked 
%  baddy's  pretty  yoonc  widow.    He  found 

In  s  fur- 
OB  her  gdO-a- 
ith  paaakm  till  she  found  a  Job.    Bat  she 
worked  before,  and  paraoanal  man- 
Vympathatle  }Ut  firm.     No  experi- 
BO  JiA.    Bioekad.  the  ez-eerrlceman 
Buitla  a  point  of  going  to  the  next  meeting  of 
vatarana'  orgsnf  tlnn.  and  walked  right 
latl>  a  boated  itHrtMami  aboot  bramrn* 

kiMMhaOr*  haatormad:    "Tithlavhat 
fooght  fort     Btarythbag  for  the  boya— 
an  I  nothing  for  tba  woman  and  ebUdrvay* 


ly  his  organization  set  up 
ow*'-ald  committee.    But  veterans 
poaltion  to  handle  the  complex  job 
bllltattoo  by  themselves.    Job  trsinl 
of  the  musts  In  helping  our  widows  toj 
their   feet  again.     Thousands  of   tl 
either  too  young  to  havo  bad  busln< 
rlence.  or  have  t>een   hooaawleee    '  t  i 
Recently  an  air  line  In  the  Baat  OHiredl 
doaen  jobs  as  phone  operators  to  a 
aid  committee.    But  the  committee 
able  to  find  a  single  widow  who  could  < 
a  switchboard. 

When  the  vromen  try  awkwardly 
each  other,  they  run  Into  heartbr 
He  Ignorance.     For  example.  I  ha^ 
sclentlous  friend  who  feels  a  persoi 
gallon  to  war  widows,  although  she 
own  husband  In  the  Pacific.    She 
but  In  her  spare  time  has  organized  a  ^ 
aid  group  in  her  town,  spending  t300( 
own  money  to  launch  the  project 
while  arranging  a  benefit  for  the  wide 
approached  a  elergyman. 

"What's  in  It  for  you?"  b*  asked 

When  she  explained,  his  eyes  of 
amaaement.     "Why,   my   dear."   he 
thought  the  Oovemmant  was  provic 
•rally  for  you  people!" 

Xven  •era*  welfare  organlaatlonB 
prising  Ignorance.     About  30  wldowa 
town  arranged  to  meet  monthly  >n  a^ 
tinused  room  In  the  central  walfare 
which  baa  recreation  rooms,  a  swimr 
and  a  dance  ball.    At  their  second 
the  arelfara  secretary  addre*sad  th« 
you  know."  she  said  brightly,  "ws 
many  nasdy  and  deearving  people 
after  w*  will  have  to  charge  you  for 
bare — ga  yearly  for  each  member." 

The  widows  couldn't  afford  MO  tcmi 
at  chairs  and  a  speaker's  table.     So) 
are  meeting  in  one  another's  hc>mes  1 
all  over  town. 

WldO)**  like  these  are  going  through  1 
found  revolution   that  touches  every 
of  their  llvm    aoclal.  economic,  psyct 
Even  the  younger,  giddier  women  > 
shocked  into  maturity.     One.  a  ge- 
her  twenties,  told  me  she  was  thr' 
aaking  for  assistance. 

"I  dont  like  to  saam  ungraufui. 
apologetically,  "because  acvwal  tu 
the  children  were  sick  the  nursing 
was    wooderful.     But    they    can't 
understand  that  all  we  have  left  la  < 
Tbay  budget  us.  ticket  «4p.  pry  into 
Then  they  lecttire  us.    Tou'd  think 
shiftless     people     who'd     gotten     r,n 
through  sooae  fsult  of  our  own  " 

On  the  economic  front,  the  wtdc 
they  are  being  piished  backward  wt 
eran  legislation  is  pushed  ahead, 
war  they  received  #90  a  month  for 
chUd.  piUB  fr**  medical  and  dentati 
Now  they  get  tlS  monthly  for  the  ■■n-naj 
who  eats  more  and  sctiffs  more  p«ir^  of  ( 
And  they  get  no  medical  or  dental 

Of  the  two  billions  disbursed  snnt 
tba  Vatarana'  Administration,  on.-,    a 
part  goee  to  the  110.000  widows    <  .d 
chiltiren   of  dead   servicemen.     Th- 
get  aao  a  month  xr  0790  a  yaar.    Yet 
minded  Ont>gis*aBiiit  deplora  a  40- 
hour   minimtun    industrial    w 
nearly  170  a  month — aa  an  im; 
living  standard. 

The  widow  with   mora  than  one 
further  penal lasd.    Per  all  aiildren 
first,   tha  Oownmant   allotment    is 
down  to  9197 M  a  yaar.    Today.  p:u 
widow  la  in  rag*,  no  child  actually 
But  Is  that  all  a  grateful  country  caa| 
antee  them? 

Many  wldowa    but  by  no  means 
caive  income  from  the  husband's 
surane*.    It  he  carried  an  average 
•10.000.   that    add*   065.10   to   the 
budget,   pmvidtng  the  widow   is 
But  the  catch  is  that  after  SO  yt 


middle  age — the  Insurance 
ien  go  tMck  to  960  a  month. 
receive  aid  from  social 
inds  do  not.  for  their 
kto  service  before  complet- 
I  employment  period.  "Our 
led  to  provide  for  everyone 
i  their  own. "  say  the  widows. 

I  theee  women,  visited  them 
ch  case  is  different,  but 
gray  thread.    One  small. 

I.  a  simple  housewife  by 
Fof  her  family  by  necessity, 
rinding  problem  Is  beat  told 

monthly,      comprising 
3r  herself  and  3  children, 
•40.50  service  insurance; 

monthly :  Rent.  •90;  gaa- 

1.   tlCW:    wet   wash,   97: 

Ik.  •IS:    food.   tlOO:    tele- 

t>ecause  of  the  children). 

debt.  95. 

to  cover  medical  expense*, 

school  funds.  Incidentals. 

hAs  no  plans  for  her  chll- 

)nd  eighth-grade  schooling, 

lis  111  It  frightens  her.     If 

ie  children — as  orphans — 

^tal  of  only  gST.OO  monthly. 

mothers.     But  what  of  tha 

-If  you  can  call  a  chlld- 

In  New  York  a  widow 

plunge  Into  study  to  forgat 

the  colleges,   preoccupied 

int-flnanced  boom  In  edu- 

Un  that  they  had  neither 

|for    her.     Undeterred,    sha 

II  Texas  college  would  taka 
er  living  costs,  aha  could 
lion  and  savings, 
ertalnly  toueh."  she  says. 

lut  when  I  compare  mjrself 
kve  children  I  realise  how 

Is  a  typical  college  girl, 

widows.    Then  she  adda 

le  same,  rd  give  anything 

Id's  child."    Theee  are  the 

of  deep  desire*,  whom  w* 

has  proved  her  "businam 
lant  wont  Uf  a  flntrer 

at  otM  who  earns  money 

a  neighborhood  taxi,  by 

}•  cakes,  by  msking  aprona 

worry  la  funds  for  eioth> 

her  teen-age  dau^^hter. 
send  the  girl  to  collegaf 
it  *aaily.  if  the  OovarB- 

a  btiainess  loan  for  her, 

pes  go.  In  each  case  tha 
ttle.  A  few  dollars  more, 
lltion  fvmds,  medical  cara. 
ell  ask  for  the  moon. 

widows  went  to  Washlng- 
lesd  their  caae.  The  pll- 
letic.  While  slick,  profes-  ! 
Bt  millions  for  special  In-  | 
in  stumbled  through  an 
tlve  maze,  getting  brush- 
'lere  ara  only    110,000  of 

•Igh  more  than  blood. 
Hen.  genuinely  touched  by 
^uced  bills— to  extend  the 

widows,  to  Insu.'e  educa- 
for  children.     The  bills 

then  died  in  committee, 
lid  tncraam  allotmenu  by 
In  no  spaeal  recognition  of 
It.     The   Increase  applied 

of  World  War  I  and  n 
I  a  somewhat  tardy  answer 
_  cost  of  living. 

boost,  ths  journal  of  the 
*  World  War  II  said:  "Al- 

a  day  added  to  the  menu 

It's  all  for  now.  kiddles.  * 

ams  now  under  way  in 

for  bonus  payments  and 


educational  grants,  the  Gold  Star  Wive* 
firmly  believe  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  National  headquarters  In  New 
York  and  local  chapters  in  every  State  give 
the  women  a  rallylug  point  and  help  them 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Through  an  "Aunt  Susie"  program,  the  or- 
ganlcatlon  encourages  childless  women  in  a 
community  to  care  for  the  families  of  wid- 
ows while  the  mothers  seelL  part-time  work. 
It  also  sets  up  job  bureaus,  offers  legal  aid 
and  house-hunting .  assistance,  and  even 
stages  monthly  birthday  parties  for  children. 

Oold  Star  Wives  started  with  a  member- 
ship of  four,  but  in  the  last  year  It  has 
grown  swiftly,  with  city  and  county  chapters 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Dues  are 
a  maximum  of  92  yearly,  while  sale  of  51.50 
widow's  pina — a  gold  star  with  a  purple  bar 
emblematic  of  the  Purple  Heart  which  their 
btisbands  earned  the  hardest  way — Is  an- 
other modest  source  of  revenue. 

Directing  the  Oold  Star  Wive*  Is  Mrs.  Marie 
Idrdan  of  New  York,  a  small,  pretty,  hard- 
working widow  who  has  a  3-year-old  son, 
Mrs.  Jordan  helps  to  set  up  new  chapters,  ex- 
plains th*  cauae  to  the  public,  appears  before 
legislatures  to  urge  a  square  deal. 

The  widows  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  organization — "200-percent  cooperation" 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Verd,  energetic 
president  of  the  Bergen  County  chapter  in 
Mew  Jersey.  Her  unit  contains  40  women, 
ranging  in  age  from  22  to  60.  A  few  are 
fairly  well  off.  The  rest  need  help.  More 
than  half  have  children,  while  only  a  third 
are  working.  Theirs  Is  typical  of  a  situation 
that  exist*  everywhere. 

What  must  be  done  to  correct  the  tragic 
pllr;ht  of  America's  war  widows  and  their 
children? 

Ftnt.  and  inunediately.  Congress  should 
Increaae  their  allotments  to  assure  a  normal, 
decent  living,  not  a  relief  subsistence. 

Second,  since  widows  are  heads  of  families, 
they  deserve  the  rame  priorities  in  education, 
housing,  job  finding,  and  business  opportu- 
nities which  the  veterans  enjoy. 

Third.  Instead  of  making  It  possible  for 
them  merely  to  live,  we  should  help  them 
to  start  living.  If  Government,  welfare  or- 
ganizations, and  private  business  cooper- 
ated, every  widow  who  wants  to  work  could 
be  quickly  trained  for  a  Job. 

Finally,  children's  education  must  be  as- 
sured. Every  public  and  private  college 
ahould  have  a  yearly  quota  of  scholarships. 
There  are  more  than  1.000  such  schools.  If 
•ach  accepted  SO  of  the  children,  they  could 
quickly  absorb  all  90,000  In  the  country. 

Despite  experience,  America's  war  widows 
persist  In  their  faith  In  the  future.  *We 
know  that  they  died  so  that  we  and  our  chll- 
dren  might  live  in  a  better  world,"  they 
My.  Tbey  are  working  toward  that  goal  as 
beet  they  can.  But  obviously  they  need  our 
help — and  they  need  it  quickly. 


Reply  to  Repretentatiye  WUliam  G.  Sticler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  5,  1947 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
apparent  to  any  thoughtful  person  that 
there  Is  a  definite  conspiracy  being  engi- 
neered by  left-wing  New  Dealers  to 
nnear,  and  destroy  If  possible,  any  Mem- 
ber of  Ck>ngress  who  has  the  courage  to 
fight  for  reduction  in  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government.    Many  smug  and 


self-satisfied  bureaucrats  who  never  have 
faced  the  wrath  of  an  electorate  are 
utilizing  all  of  their  propaganda  re- 
sources In  an  attempt  to  head  off  the 
Republican  efforts  to  balance  the  budget, 
to  reduce  taxes,  and  to  begin  paying  the 
national  debt.  Certain  commenators, 
columnists,  and  some  Congressmen  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  th^  pres- 
ent Republican  control  in  the  Congress 
and  hope  that  by  spreading  half-truths, 
innuendoes,  and  outright  falsehoods  they 
will  be  able  to  return  to  the  lush,  good 
old  days  when  blank  checks  were  passed 
around  and  no  one  inquired  why  or 
what  for. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  respective  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  the  special  targets  of  this 
"goon  squad"  of  character  assassins. 
The  strategy  seems  to  be  to  attack  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee continuously,  and  before  each  sub- 
committee bill  is  reported  to  the  House 
and  thereafter  to  attack  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  end  In  view  is  the  retention  of 
access  to  lush  funds  that  can  permit  ap- 
plication of  the  old  Hopkins  motto — 
"Spend  and  spend  and  elect  and  elect," 
The  very  thought  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment spending  and  thus  reducing  Gov- 
ernment personnel  is  repulsive  to  the  New 
Deal.  They  have  always  preached  the 
philosophy  that  if  you  have  an  end  In 
view,  any  means  adopted  can  be  Justified 
to  attain  it.  It  is  against  this  screen  cf 
political  Intrigue  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  StiglerI  projected 
himself  on  the  7th  day  of  April  1947.  The 
gentleman  Indicated  that  he  Intended  to 
direct  his  remarks  particularly  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Veterans*  Employ- 
ment Service,  carried  In  the  Labor  De- 
partment appropriations  bill.  He  stated 
that  he  had  notified  my  office  that  morn- 
ing that  he  intended  to  speak  of  and  con- 
cerning the  gentleman  now  addressing 
you.  Unfortunately  I  was  out  of  the  city. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  was  so 
advised,  yet  he  saw  fit  in  my  absence  to 
make  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
that  contained  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  violent  falsehoods  that  have  evcT 
been  uttered  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I 
realize  that  this  is  strong  language,  bi<t 
before  I  have  finished  I  am  satisfied  that 
every  honest,  fair-minded  Member  of 
Congress  will  concede  that  it  Is  a  correct 
appraisal  of  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

On  page  3185  of  the  Rbcord  of  April  7, 
1947,  the  gentleman  says  that  he  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  on 
the  day  the  bill  was  being  disctissed.  The 
gentleman  says,  and  I  quote: 

I,  too.  have  spent  some  time  since  the  bill 
was  passed,  in  research  work,  getting  materiid 
which  I  expect  to  deliver  to  the  House  at  this 
hoiu-. 

Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  the  statements 
made  on  April  7  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  were  deliberate,  willful,  and 
Intentional.  In  the  heat  of  debate, 
things  are  sometimes  said  that  the 
speaker  frequoitly  regrets  upon  matiue 
reflection  and  consideration.  However, 
the  things  which  the  gentleman  from 


Oklahoma  stated  are  not  the  result  of 

heated  debate  and  must  therefore  t>e  dis* 
cussed  in  that  light.  The  gentleman 
stated: 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  boldly 
stood  before  this  House  a  few  days  ago  and, 
perhaps  thinking  that  his  words  might  go 
unchallenged,  defied  any  Member  to  justify 
the  continued  existence  of  an  expanded  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service.  I  made  an  ef« 
fort  to  accept  the  challenge  then,  but  tha 
gentleman  seemingly  wanted  to  cut  off  all 
debate  after  he  finished,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion that  all  debate  ceaee.  His  party  hav- 
ing the  votes,  the  motion  prevaUed.  In  his 
brief  hour  of  glory,  he  acctised  us  of  faUlng 
to  read  the  Rbcoho — .^nd  uhen  1  am  finished 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  must 
surely  have  uttered  those  words  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer  that  no  one  accept  his  chaUenge. 
for  the  Recoxd  has  revealed  some  very  inter- 
esting things. 

This  quotation  is  characteristic  of  the 
things  said  by  the  gentleman  through- 
out his  speech.  I  have  examined  the 
Ricoro  which  be  refers  to,  of  March  25, 
1947.  This  Record  discloses  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]  offered  four  amendments  to  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  The  Rec- 
ord also  discloses  that  Representative 
Van  iSAKOT  discussed  those  four  amend- 
ments at  length.  This  appears  on  pages 
2559,  2560,  and  2561  of  the  Record.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Van  Zamdt,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin in  charge  of  the  bill  answered  him. 
and  this  will  appear  on  pages  2581  and 
2562  of  the  Recoro.  The  Record  will 
also  show  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rocnet]  then  arose  and  was 
recognized  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  Record  will  further  show 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rooney]  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one  additional  minute, 
whereupon  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin now  addressing  you  objected  unless 
the  gentleman  would  yield.  The  Rkcors 
further  shows  the  following  colloquy : 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanl- 
motis  consent  to  proceed  for  one  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Knpx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  unle« 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  I  will  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  Hor^M.^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  Kkefs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  afk  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendments  do  now  close. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Air.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  Kzxrx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments  do  now 
close. 

Thereafter  on  a  division,  the  motion 
was  adopted,  and  on  a  teller  vote,  the 
motion  was  adopted.  At  no  place  in  the 
Record  does  it  appear  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  made  any  effort  to 
obtain  recognition,  and  his  statement 
above  quoted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  was  in  any  sense  fearful  of 
anything  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa might  say  is  a  simple  effort  on  his 
part  to  lend  dignity  and  importance  to  his 
palpable  misinformation  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.  If  debate  was  cut  off, 
it  was  the  result  of  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  as  ^;>- 
pears  in  the  Record  on  page  2562  under 
date  of  March  25. 1947.  In  discussing  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  in  tbe 
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United  States  Employment  Service,  did 


fact  Q(  tb*  mattOT  Is.  wb«n  you 
prdvldad  la  UU«  4  of  th«  OI  btU  for  thU  com- 
ml  tM.  and  Mr.  9»nikam  «■•  appotBted  mc- 
r«tu7  of  that  oc—IW—.  Umt*  wm  t^tmo- 
Ivt^y  aoC  a  thloc  la  that  bill,  and  I  defy 
to  ■•!  up  h«r«  aod  point  It  out  If  h« 
mllM  ■!■».  tiMt  pjOTldad  for  a  Pwlaral 
«'  pUtmiiaul  aarvlea  at  tha  charactar 
an^  kind  that  la  aontamplatad  In  th«  amend- 
ita  o0«r«d  by  tha  gaaUaman  troin  Paon- 
iflfaal*  |Mr.  Vam  SaMvr|.  In  fact  It  la  tha 
iMaa  who  know  about  It  that 
■C  la  aubjaet  to  a  point  at  ordar 
•■4  thara  la  no  authority  for  It  in  point  at 


reiterate  that  statement  as  a  state- 
m€#it  of  law  and  fact.  The  gentleman 
f  re  m  Oklahoma  attempted  to  respond  to 
th).t  challenge.  He  refers  to  some  de- 
ba  «  on  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  which 
to<k  place  In  the  month  of  May  1933. 
Tfc  ks  Is  the  beginning  of  the  confusion  of 
th<  >ught  that  is  so  apparent  In  the  speech 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  He 
slciply  does  not  understand  the  subject 
iMpUtempted  to  dlacttts.  The  arvument« 
he  pretmtcd  on  pace  SltS  of  the 
clearly  Indicate  that  certain  peo- 
pM  tticn  believed  that  there  should  be 
•  afpanit*  and  diadnct  veterans'  employ- 
created  by  Federal  law. 
that  the  Veterans'  Em- 
plcfrnwht  Service  shotild  be  a  part  of  tha 
cortemplated  employment  senrkt  to  be 
act  up  under  the  Wagner-Fiyicr  Act. 
Ttajt  history  of  thoae  debates  and  the  later 
of  the  Confress  clearly  demon- 
;  that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
estkbllsh  a  system  of  employment  serv- 
iccp  to  be  operated  In  the  States  on  a 
1 -State  relationship.  The  Con- 
I  of  the  United  SUtes  In  1933  adopted 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  setting  up  such 
iployment  service  and  In  that  act 
provided: 

11  ba  tha  prorlnca  and  duty  of  tha 

-tha     Unitad     Stataa     Kmploymcnt 

-to  matntatn  a  vatcrana'  sanrlca  to 

to  mmmtat  amploynaat  for  vat« 


Ac. 


ayatam  of  pubUe 
tha  aavaral  Stataa  and  political  aub- 
dlvaiooa  tharaoC  In  which  thara  ahaU  ba 
loo  ktad  a  vatarana'  amploymant  aanriea. 

It.  Speaker,  ever  since  1933,  there  has 
be<n  a  veterans'  employment  service. 
opi  rated  by  virtue  of  the  express  dlrec- 
tiop  contained  in  the  Wagner-Peyser 
In  1939  ptinoant  to  the  first  re- 
tlon  plan  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the 
em|3to3rment  service  was  transferred  to 
Social  8ec\irlty  Board.  It  continued 
operate  under  State  auspices  with 
Federal  contributions  as  provided  in  the 
Wi  gner-Peyser  Act.  It  continued  to 
nu  tntaln  a  veterans'  Mi^ilQyment  service 
every  employment  oSee  in  the  land. 
January  1. 1943.  the  employment  services 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
t  at  the  request  of  the  President,  and 
witjh  the  organisation  of  the  War  Man- 
pouer  Commission,  the  functions  were 
transferred  to  that  body.  Later  in  the 
fal  of  1945.  by  IxecuUve  dlrecUve.  the 
aer  nee  was  transferred  back  to  the  La- 
bof  Department  During  all  of  this 
of  time  a  complete  veterans' 
service  was  maintained  In  the 
It  sarrlca  as  directed  by  the 
prArtstons  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 


th<j 
to 


The  Congress  in  1944  passed  tha 
icemen's  Readjustment  Act.  coi 
known  as  the  OI  bill.    I  suggest 
gentleman    from    Oklahoma    andj 
others  who  nay  be  interested  in  tl 
ject  read  that  act    The  passage 
OI  bill  did  not  daatroy  the  empi 
services  for  veterans  set  up  un( 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933.    It 
tended  by  Congress  that  the 
placement  service  contemplated 
4  of  the  OI  bUl  would  be  ancillary 
supplemental    to    the    services 
being  performed  by  virtue  of  thaj 
visions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
face  has  escaped  the  attention 
gentleman     from     Oklahoma — i 
when    the   Scnrloamen's   Readji 
Act  of  1944  was  enacted,  the  empl 
service  oOca  was  under  Federal 
tlon  and  dominion.     A  careful 
of  title  4  will  demonstrate  to  any 
tlal  mind  that  it  anticipated  the 
tlon  that  would  prevail  when  and 
employment  services  were  reti 
the  SUtes.     Nothing   could   be 
than  that  the  Congress  intended! 
when  the  employment  offices  wi 
turned  to  the  States,  the  veterans' ; 
ment  activities  were  to  be  condut 
the  field  by  State  personnel    Til 
the  QI  bill  provides  for  a  veterans' : 
asatatlve  to  be  atUched  to  the 
quarters  staff  of  each  Sute  offlc 
was  to  be  the  liaison  man  between 
operations  and  the  policies  proi:a 
by  the  veterans'  plaoaOMOt  boi 
was  his  specified  duty  to  see  that 
was  a  proper  execution  of  the 
veterans'  placement  policies  thrc 
public  employment  service  in  the 
In  it  the  veterans'  repraaentatli 
not  authorlaad  to  directly  admmi 
board's  plaooMnt  policies  but  only( 
that  there  was  a  proper  execut 
those  policies  through  the  public 
ment  service  In  the  SUtes. 

Further  emphaala  la  given  to 
tus  by  the  further  specifications 
veterans'  represenutives'  duties 
out  in  section  601.     It  is  there 
cally  suted  that  these  duties  arg 
carried   out   in   cooperation 
SUtes'  employment  aorvke.    Tho 
greas  further  indlcatad  ifei  atutuda  * 
in  section  603  it  was  provided 
sute  employment  service  director 
quired  to  appoint  in  any  local  of 
der  his  Jurisdiction  such  sUff 
board  created  under  title  4  cor 
for  "discharging   the 
for  the  veterans'  empk 
repreaenUtlve." 

Thus  by  clear  and  explicit  lani 
Is  sUted  that  the  duties  of  the  vt 
employment  representative  whlc 
specified  in  section  601  are  to  be 
out  by  State  personnel  specific 
signed  to  the  discharge  of  those 
in  the  local  employment  offices. 
true  that  the  veterans'  represent 
given  carte  blanche  authority  in 
mining  the  number  of  local  office 
nel  required  for  Implementing  the 
and  policies  placed  on  him  by  th«| 
gress  and  the  veterans'  placement 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  t) 
ployment  services  were  returned 
states  on  last  November  1ft.    The 
Uonal  procedure  In  voaue  prior 


modified  accordingly 
It  changa  In  attitude  of 
3m  Wtaeooaln  is  predl- 
ict  that  there  has  been 
le  return  of  these  serv- 
\,  and  Congress  never  In- 
re  be  two  overlapping 
ield  staffs— one  Federal 
trrylng  out  the  provl- 

the  so-called  field  as- 
Faulkner  and  his  so* 
lent  service  are  all 
things  that  tha 
rovldes  shall  be  done 
iblic-employment  serv- 
I  may  say  that  it  is 
how  the  situation  be- 
Section  604  provides 
agency  which  was  at 
Iterlng  the  employment 
Ices  being  federalized  at 
administer  the  program 
'during  the  period  of  Its 
lall  effectuate  the  pro- 
Je.- 

:e  there  were  no  Stato 
deal  with  the  veterans' 
through    the   United 
tnt  Service,  which  was 
linisterlng  the  entire 
^ice.  It  proceeded  to  hire 
and  directly  admin- 
lescrlbed  In  UUe  4.    This 
long  as  there  was  direct 
itlon  of  the  field  activ- 
)yment  service.   In  fact, 
no  State  employment 
tlon.  the  only  way  the 
^tlon  could  be  set  up  was 
of  field  representatives 
Ible    to    the    vetersms' 
mtatlve   who   was   at 
in  the  headquarters 
ral  agency  in  each  SUte. 
^e  pointed  out.  however, 
prevailing  before  No- 
out  the  window  when 
.•services  were  returned 
that  date.     One  does 
iwyer  to  determine  that 
^w.  with  the  employment 
operated  by  the  respec- 
jterans*  placement  rep- 
ip  under  title  4  of  the 
luired  by  law  to  carry 
rescrlbed  by  sUtute  and 
|the  veterans'  placement 
the  employment  serv- 
:tive  States."    There  is 
>n  why  this  should  be 
le  present  arrangement 
its  of  the  veterans'  rep- 
shed  to  the  headquar- 
SUte  are  Federal  em- 
therefore  paid  consid- 
|of  sute  employees  per- 
\e  function.    This  dual 
le  same  Job  is  adminis- 
idesirable  thing  to  have 

the  gentleman   from 

have  changed  my  posi- 

ited  by  the  facts.    The 

le  employment  service 

ior   to   November   15, 

ipletely  under  Federal 

then  it  has  been  under 

Id  operation  of  the  va- 

SUte  agencies.    This 


requires  a  complete  readjustment  and 
realinement  administratively  of  the  vet- 
erans' service  provided  for  In  title  4  of 
the  GI  bill.  I  have  no  objection  to  It  and 
in  fact  have  voted  to  provide  sufficient 
fimds  to  set  up  additional  services  for 
veterans  as  contemplated  in  title  4.  not 
for  the  purpose,  as  appears  to  be  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Faulkner  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  of  setting  up  a 
duplicating,  competing  Federal  employ- 
ment service,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plementing the  services  already  being 
performed  by  the  SUtes  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  made  this 
statement  on  page  3187  of  the  April  7 
RBcoas: 

Tha  gentleman  from  Wiaoonain  has  im- 
planted hia  foot  upon  the  proatrate  body  of 
tha  veteran  and  itamped  out  a  service  which 
U  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterana.  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  conscience  wlU  not 
auffer  when  he  reada  about  and  aeea  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  our  heroic  veterans 
tmdglng  our  bighwaya  and  byways  in  search 
ct  amployment  with  no  GoTcrnment  agency 
to  sympathetically  administer  to  their  needs. 
In  defense  of  bis  actions  as  be  prepared  to 
crack  the  partlaan  whip  to  doee  off  the  de- 
bate ha  obvioualy  feared,  the  gentleman  from 
Wiaoonain  referred  to  organiaations  of  vet- 
erana as  pressure  groups,  and  he  told  you 
that  tbey  ahould  be  ignored  aa  they  protest 
hia  actlona. 

That  statement  Is  a  monumental  false- 
hood from  beginning  to  end  and  violates 
every  riile  not  only  of  the  House  but  of 
good  conscience  and  decency.  What  are 
the  facts?  The  facts  are  that  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
recommended  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  that  there  be  appropriated  to 
the  States  for  maintenance  of  the  em- 
ployment service  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  the  sum  of  $71,728,000.  I 
requested  the  director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Employment  Service  to  advise  me 
what  proportion  of  this  sum  would  be 
devoted  to  veterans.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  director, 
in  which  he  sUtes: 


DsAa  OoHCBXSsicAM  Kskr:  Thla  letter  is 
in  compliance  to  your  request  for  an  estimate 
oC  what  proportion  of  the  funds  for  grants 
to  the  8  la  tea  Included  in  H.  R.  2700  la  for 
aamce  to  veterans. 

An  analysis  of  the  eatlmated  work-load 
factors  upMDn  which  the  request  for  funds  for 
tha  States  baa  been  baaed  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  th6  sum  requested 
la  for  service  to  veterans. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ought 
to  feel  very  small  and  puny  indeed  in  the 
face  of  this  authentic  informauon.  Here 
is  a  veterans'  employment  service  for 
which  the  committee  reconunended  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  nearly  $29,000,000. 
It  also  represents  every  single  dollar  that 
was  requested  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  Its  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  SUte  operations  of  the  serv- 
ice. Does  this  look  as  though  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  "has  Implanted 
his  foot  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
veteran  and  stamped  out  a  service  which 
is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans?" 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  may 
say.  "Oh.  I  did  not  intend  that  I  was 
referring  to  the  veterans'  placement 
service  provided  tmder  title  4  of  the 


Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  Z" 
At  least,  a  reading  of  his  statement  shovs 
that  It  was  callously  general  in  characttT 
and  was  Intended  to  arouse  hate  in  ttie 
minds  of  veterans  toward  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  and  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
who  voted  for  this  bill.  If  so.  It  ought 
to  backfire,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  voted  for  the  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  us  see  what 
the  committee  did  for  Mr.  Faulkner's 
veterans'  placement  service.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  says  that  we 
"stamped  It  out."  The  fact  is  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  in 
1947  was  $2,342,500.  The  budget  esti- 
mate for  1948  was  $2,650,600.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  $1,756,800.  This  is 
a  reduction  below  the  budget  estimate  of 
$893,800  and  a  reduction  below  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  $585,700.  Now,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  gave 
to  the  State  employment  services  nearly 
$29,000,000  for  veterans'  placement  sc- 
tivities,  plus  $1,756,800  for  an  additional 
veterans'  placement  service,  under  Mr. 
Faulkner,  can  anyone  other  than  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  say  in  good 
conscience  that  "the  gentleman  frnm 
Wisconsin  has  stamped  out  a  serv:ioe 
which  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran"? 

The  gentleman  attempts  to  smear  aad 
belittle  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
saying  that  I  sUted  that  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  veterans  should  be 
Ignored.  I  defy  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  or  anyone  else  to  search  the 
entire  Record  and  find  any  sUtement 
on  my  part  that  would  even  remotely 
Justify  such  a  sUtement.  This  is  a  piire 
figment  of  the  imagination  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  or  the  ghost 
writer  that  prepared  his  speech.  The 
gentleman  says,  "Perhaps  he  does  not 
now  appreciate  their  sacrifices."  Maj'  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  four  veterans  in  his  immedi- 
ate family,  one  of  whom  Is  local  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.  They 
and  thousands  of  their  buddies  will  re- 
sent the  untruthful  false  and  malicious 
allegations  placed  in  this  Recobd  lor 
purposes  of  pure  partisanship  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Not  content  with  attacking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  turns  his  venomous  iit- 
tack  upon  Mr.  Stanley  Rector,  president 
of  the  IntersUte  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Seciulty  Agencies  of  this  coimtry. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  at- 
tempted to  see  something  sinister  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  Rector  was  a  wit- 
ness and  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. May  I  say  to  the  dlstlngiiisbed 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  for 
years  the  president  and  represenUti'/es 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  have  sip- 
peared  before  this  committee— long  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  vas 
chairman.  It  so  happens  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Interstate  Conference  this 
year  Is  Mr.  Stanley  Rector,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  may  I  state  ttiat  he  is  honored  acid 
respected  by  people  of  intelligence  In 
the  field  of  employment  security  as  one 


of  the  outstanding  men  in  that  field. 
He  has  a  right  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  did  appear  in  his  capacity 
as  la-esident  of  the  Interstate  Ctmfer- 
ence.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a 
friend  whom  I  cherish  and  respect  af- 
fords no  basis  for  the  charges  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Implications  and  innuendoes  in  his 
speech  that  Mr.  Rector  was  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  as  one  who  hates  the 
Employment  Service  and  every  other 
Federal  agency  of  Government. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said: 

If  under  the  new  leadership  we  must 
resort  to  calling  admittedly  prejudiced  and 
biased  wltneaaes  who  hate  anything  done 
by  the  Federal  Gkjvemment  from  otir  home 
States  to  adviae  us  aa  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  laws,  I  think  the  people  ought  to 
know  about  It. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Coahoma,  and  to  any  others  who  feel 
as  be  does,  that  the  forum  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  have  the  honor  to  head 
will  always  be  open  to  those  people  from 
the  States  who  have  charge  of  the  func- 
tions for  which  we  appropriate  the  ad- 
ministrative funds.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  my  predecessors,  the  Honorable 
Butler  Hare  and  the  Honorable  Malcom 
C.  Tarver  before  him.  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  have  always  been 
glad  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  Judgment  of  the  people  in  the  SUtes 
who  are  spending  Federal  money  in  this 
whole  field  of  social  security  and  em- 
ployment security.  The  attack,  there- 
fore, upon  Mr.  Rector  comes  with  poor 
grace  from  (me  who  knows  so  little  of 
the  matter  of  which  he  presumed  to 
speak. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  been  doing  some 
research  since  his  speech  of  April  7,  and 
I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  major 
portion  of  his  speech  was  prepared  in  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  oflloe  here 
at  Washington.  I  am  further  reliably 
Informed  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
vitriolic  exhibition  of  hate  and  venom  is 
all  part  of  a  political  scheme  to  attempt 
to  discredit  those  who  are  courageously 
trying  to  s|ive  the  fiscal  structure  of  oar 
Government. 

I  wondered  why  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  had  such  an  Interest  in  this 
matter.  Certainly  the  remarks  made  do 
not  indicate  that  he  has  any  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  the  subject  Why, 
then,  should  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa Join  as  an  active  party  in  this 
smear-bund  campaign?  Perhaps  these 
facts  might  be  a  clue  to  the  interest  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Recently  I  came  Into  pos.<;csslon  of  a 
memorandum  dated  March  10, 1947.  from 
Perry  Faulkner,  Chief.  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service,  to  headquarters  staff.  In 
this  I  find  this  statement: 

William  X.  Iforrla  ia  hereby  designated  as 
Aaalstant  Chief  of  the  Service.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  subatantiaUy  the  aama 
supervisory  and  review  dutfca.  will  be  au- 
thorized to  represent  and  act  for  the  Qilef, 
and  will  act  In  the  absence  of  the  Chief.  Ha 
will  be  immediately  responsible  for  tha  co- 
ordination of  ail  operatiODa. 

The  moment  I  saw  that  I  recalled  that 
the  secretary  In  the  office  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  was  named  Alloa  F. 
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Ml  (ins.  I  wondered — couJd  there  be  any 
comectiOD?  I  caUed  the  office  of  the 
ffeiUenun  from  Oklahoma  and  Mrs. 
M(  irrls  ■iipiiiiia  ttaat  call.  She  sUted 
thtt  her  InHhuii  «m  the  WllUam  I. 
1C(  trris  designated  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
tbp  Vatcrans'  Eznpk>3rment  Service.  It 
kieame  perfectly  clear  to  me  why 
tll^  gentleman  from  nirliiicia  has  such 
Inordinate  interest  In  the  reierans' 
placement  service.  His  attempt  to  make 
ivaas  believe  that  it  is  bacMMC  of 
that  he  Is  spewlns  his  hate  and 
ve^iom  toward  the  renUeman  from  Wis- 
will.  I  Mitvt.  faU  ttpoo  deaf  ears 
the  vetcnuM  know  the  raal.  uue 
failts  of  the  sltuatkm. 

am  further  advised  that  the  head- 
qukrters  office  of  the  Veterans'  Place- 
an^t  Service  plaaoMl  to  distribute  thou- 
ds  of  these  speechas  of  the  gentleman 
frdm  Oklahoma  In  an  effort  to  cast  dis- 
en  dit  among  the  veterans  upon  the  gen> 
tie  nan  from  Wisconsin.  I  may  say  that 
In  my  opinion  such  efforts  will  be  re- 
bu  fed  by  every  decent  veieraa  in  Amer- 
Ics  who  will  not  couBtananea  shady 
paotlcs  hiding  biMatf  the  decent  manUe 
aCjkhe  Americaa  ftlatan. 

'  "here  has  been  too  much  of  political 
ch  canery  indulged  in  in  the  ntVM  of 
pn  tectlng  the  veteran,  and  tha  vatarans 
of  America  know  this  to  be  a  fact  The 
tin  ic  has  come,  therefore,  to  speak  plainly 
In  order  that  the  American  people,  of 
tha  American  veteran  constitutes 
MlAi  a  large  part,  may  know  the  real 


Tka  President's  Layalty  (Mm 

XX1TN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

IK  JTHB  nMATI  OP  THX  CKITID  STATBi 

i  ronday.  Mat  5  (legUlative  dag  of 

Monday.  April  21  ).1947 

TAYLOR.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

uninlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 

^dlx  of  the  Racoaa  a  letter  which  was 

In  the  New  York  Times  of 

J,  May  4.  1M7.  on  the  subject  of 

PKBtdent's  loyalty  order. 

ring  no  objection,  the  letter 
i  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
aslollovs: 


To 


or 


TO    TRS    TtUMB — LOTALTT 

Is    Calub    Nabukb    Law 

Ba   RSPBALSB 


Or- 


wrltar  of   tb«  fc 
fonfMr  daputy  thi»t  counMl  (Maaaale*)  at 
na  a*  waa  mbIot  trial 
IB  an  Naal  taBduMrlaUst  caaaa.) 
h«  ttRoa  or  tws  Nsw  Tc 

13  iivlaf    rwantly 
beri  .  I  am  struck  by 
tnu  ca  batwaan  our  Oovemraenti  proaaeutlon 

laat  criminal  organ  laattona  at  Ifurani- 

our    parallel     proc— dlnga    hara 

•o-called  dlaloral  Amarlcan  organl- 

It  would  aaaaa  that  wa  arc  prorM- 

hMSlea  far  Rasla.  but  Nasi  Jus- 

for  iilsaaa. 

14  Oansany.  wtaaa  It  was  damoaad  to 
tha  notonoua  8.  A..  8.  •..  and  tha 

ftnaral  staff,  wa  nbaanad  the  high- 
art  tiadttlana  of  Amarleaa  lagal  iirooaai.    in- 
forth  tha  chargaa  la  dataU. 
tha  aff«e«ad  organJaattoaa. 


They  wara  afforded  tka  llglit  to 

their  own  chooelng,  talUag  which. 
nlslMd  them  with  counael.    They 
their  day — Indeed,  their  mcnthA — in 
And  It  might  be  added  parenthetic 
In  (iptta  of  our  Oovemment'B  sine 
In  the  criminality  of  these  orfranlsat 
of  tbem.  the  8.  8.  and  the  general 
exouerated. 

KJtowLsses  or  Acnvmaa 

But   even   with   respect   to   the   re 
SA.  our  legal  proceas  was  by  no  merioa  i 
For   the  condemnation   of   the   SA  laj 
ootKlemned     nobody.     Membership 
organisation,  per  se.  was  do  crime. 
came   additionally   necessary   to   she 
each  person  sought  to  be  chargeU 
apoostblirty  for  membership  )o*ned 
-vlalsd  aegantaatlon  or  remained  In 
Inf  of  its  nefarious  actlTltles 

No  member  of  the  SA  could  be 
on  tha  baati  of   the  condemnatlao 
orfaalaatlon  without  first   being  al 
full  hearing  at  which  he  cGuld  sut 
exculpatory      or      extenuating      test 
Only  after  this  double  trial  could  a 
of  an  Illegal  organtsatton  be  puni 
then  generally  by  a  tqken  fine. 

This  was  American  due  proceas 
many.     This  was  cur  show  window 
for  tha  German  people  to  see  that 
not  even  Goaring.  could  be  condcmnad] 
out  a  fair  trial. 

Upon   returning   to  the  United 
found  that,  whatever  we  may  have 
the  Nasts.  we  have  abaorbed  Irto 
legal  system  the  German  tyranny 
fought    and    inveighed   against.     I 
our    Executive    order    which    provld< 
any  one  of   the  a  500.000   employe 
executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Ooi 
can   be  summarily   fired   If   he   Is. 
kbar  of.  or  in  "sympathet 
any  organisation  or 
nation  of  parsons  plaaad  by  the   At 
General  of  the  United  Stataa  oo  his 
bUck  list. 

cowDBiafBa  oaoAmsATiow 

Ttia  eondemnad  ornanlzatlon   rewSli 
Indictment  or  even  Intimation  that  ita  I 
la  Imctigned.     It  gets  no  bearing  or 
tunity  to  contest  the  charge.    The  At 
General  merely  says :  "Thou  art  con^ 
Thereupon  Its  members,  past,  preaeaf 
future,  are  autwaaHi  iilly  adjudged 
the  heinous  cMaw  of  disloyalty  le| 
Government.    The  AmsrleaB  rITIaan. 
his  German  ccunterpart.  la  afforded 
portunlty   to  challenge   the  Attorney 
eral'fl  ex  parte  eoodemnatlon  of  hla 
aatlon. 

This  conviction  without  trial. 
trtmx  the  darkest  days  of  the  Nazi  It 
tlon.  Is  a  startling  Innovation  In 
Judicial  procedure.  lU  gravity  is  ac 
ated  by  the  laal  Ifeat  the  member 
condemned  orgaalMtlon  Is  subject 
extraordinarily  severe  penalty.  Nc 
he  la  discharged  from  Federal  empic 
This  Is  bad  enough.  But  the  practical 
Is  an  economic  death  sentence.  For 
Imagine  how  remote  are  the  ct 
peraon.  discharged  for  dlaloyalty  to 
amment.  finding  other  employment,^ 

Another  aspect  of  the  Executira 
praaents  a  striking  and  alckenlng 
a  Na.zl  decree  which  provided  that  no 
eould  hold  public  oOoe  unless  he  could  | 
"by  his  conduct  that  he  Is  willing 
to  serve  loyally  tha  Gaman  people 
Reich."  (Law  regarding  cltlaens 
Reich  of  September  IS.  1935  ) 

Our  own  order  likewise  provides 
fluid   word,   "disloyalty."  as  a  crlt 
remcvabillty. 


coMcavnoiv 
We  know  that  In  Germany  any  wl 
disss nt   was   eonaldarad   disloyalty, 
have  a  right  to  asstnna  greater  tol« 
opposition  here?    We  have  all  wUnc 


ibed  words  "Communist," 
"subversive"  get  fluug 
men  m  high  places.! 
lUberal  worthy  of  his  salt 
lied  a  Commimlst?  How 
will  be  the  new  criterion, 
inception,  "disloyalty"? 
)f  personal  disloyslty.  tha 
iployee  gets  a  trial — a 
The  charges,  says  our 
lall  t>e  only  as  specific  as, 
of  the  employing  depart- 
rurlty  considerations  per> 
further  hedged  by  tha 
ittgatlve  agency  may  re- 
le  names  of  confidential 

lal  on  an  indictment  that 
of  the  charges,  and  with 
confront  or  examine,  or 
le  complaining  witnesses. 
|of  disproving  undisclosed 
defendant.  It  should  be 
the  malodorous  German 
lat  the  tribunal  which 
Is  appointed  by  and  re- 
ipartment  head,  who  may 
It. 

century  Amerlean  Justice, 
charlah  Chafee.  Jr..  et  al. 
les.  April  13) .  while  assail- 
ler.  takes  the  calm  view 
can  be  rsriaamad  by  the 
»llne  of  tha  taaads  of  the 
lenu  or  agencies  charged 

aent  heads  can  go  beyond 

of   the   law   and   gratul- 

lemsclves  more  reasonable 

find   no   comfort   or   re- 
kope.    In  the  first  place,  we 

ours  la  a  Government  of 

It  Is  our  laws  which  fur- 

kylaxls  against  the  poaal- 

^om   evU   or  stupid    men. 

refer,  particularly  in  this 

[  not  to  be  dependent  on 

dence  of  the  wild -eyed 

make  up  a  large  part  of 

ilu.    In  these  days,  when 

King  sharper  and  hotter, 

I  Government  policy  brings 

Df  the  dissenter  pathologl- 

hts  of  Jail.  It  is  dangerous 

on  thoee  who  have  the 
iperately. 
t.  the  Executive  order  Is. 
and    procedurally,    the 

terrifying  law  since  the 

Acts.     It  should  be  re- 
lere  are  enotigb  laws  al- 
I  to  protect  us  against  traa- 
[real  disloyalty. 

A.  L.  POMSaAMTS. 

2e.  1947. 
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>d  Control,   and  River 
AppropriatioBS 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

H.  OVERTON 

[LOtnsIAIIA 

[>F  THE  UNTTSD  8TATI8 

1 5  (legislatitx  dap  of 
April  21)    1947 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

It  to  have  printed  in  the 

I  RecoRO  an  address  de- 

kppropriatlons  for  recla- 

ptrol.  and  river  and  har- 

ed  before  the  National 

}rs  Congreas  in  Wash- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows : 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  good  many 
years  now  to  appear  before  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congreas  to  discuss  river 
and  harbor  and  flood -control  legislation.  At 
the  time  of  most  of  those  meetings,  we  have 
faced  great  problems  of  varying  degree,  but 
at  no  time,  m  my  opinion,  have  we  faced  a 
greater  crisis  in  our  labors  to  develop  the 
enormous  natural  resotxrcea  of  our  Nation 
than  that  which  Is  before  us  at  the  preaent 
time. 

Our  problem  now  Is  not  necessarily  one  of 
legislative  authorisation  In  the  xisiuJ  sense 
of  the  term.  0\ir  great  projects,  by  and  large. 
bave  been  authoriaed.  and,  in  many  Instances, 
not  without  much  difficulty.  Nor  is  our 
problem  one  which  can  be  cured  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, even  if  he  were  inclined  to  come 
to  the  rescue;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  mani- 
fested an  opposite  view,  as  wltneaa  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  last  August,  which  drasti- 
cally reduced  funds  for  public-works  Im- 
provements. The  answer  must  come  from 
the  people  themselves  crying  out  from  the 
wilderness  of  flood  destruction,  wasted  arid 
lands,  and  neglected  valleys. 

Our  progress  was  slowed  by  the  Illegal  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  last  August,  when  our  ap- 
propriated funds  were  impounded:  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommendation  for  1948 
fimds  la  ao  inadequate  that  in  many  In- 
stances work  will  come  to  a  practical  halt; 
and  now,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  rumblings 
on  the  horizon,  we  are  to  be  dealt  the  knock- 
out blow. 

This  Is  not  a  sactlCHial  problem,  nor  Is  It 
one  of  concern  to  a  single  great  river  basin. 
As  I  look  down  the  roster  of  projects.  I  find 
them  located  In  Vermont,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Texas,  in  Kansas.  In  Illinois.  In  North 
Dakota,  tn  Colorado.  In  Oregon,  In  California, 
in  Mississippi,  and  in  Florida.  They  Involve 
the  great  basins  of  the  lilsaourl.  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  the  Willam- 
ette, the  Sacramento,  and  the  Bed. 

I  have  tried  to  compile  a  rough  estlnute  of 
tha  amotint  of  funds  which  the  Budget  has 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1948  and  com- 
pare that  figure  with  what  I  am  informed 
by  competent  authority  could  be  economi- 
cally expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
I  find  that  the  Budget  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  flOa.OOO.OOO 
for  rivers  and  harbors  when  twice  that 
amoimt  shotild  be  appn^riated.  If  we  are 
to  proceed  on  a  sound  economic  basis  in  our 
development  of  our  water  reaources.  On 
flood  control  projects,  I  find  that  the  Budget 
has  recommended  appruximstely  $188,000,- 
000,  as  against  an  amount  of  more  than 
•600,000.000  which  should  be  appropriated  in 
a  sound  economic  program. 

That  our  troubles  are  not  sectional  or 
regional  is  aptly  Illustrated  by  the  amounts 
which  the  Budget  has  recommended  for 
^ipropriatlon  compared  with  the  amounts 
waiaa  eould  be  economically  expended  dur- 
ing tiM  coming  year.  For  Instance,  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  appropriations,  we  find 
a  reoommendatlon  of  sero  for  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Hudson  Blver  waterway,  as  against 
an  economically  Jtwtifled  expenditure  of 
•S.000,000;  a  reconunandatlon  of  $a00.000  for 
Mew  Haven.  Conn.,  harbor,  as  against  an 
economic  figure  of  91.450.000;  zero  for  Kan- 
awha Blver,  W.  Vs.,  as  against  an  econumlc 
figure  of  1515^)00:  aero  for  Crescent  Harbor, 
Calif.,  as  against  a  needed  $800,000. 

Under  the  flood  control  appropriation,  one 
of  the  great  follies  already  conunltted  is  in 
the  paltry  $24,000,000  recommended  appro- 
priaUon  for  the  lower  Mississippi  River  proj- 
ect, as  compared  with  the  $113,000,000  which 
could  be  expended  economically.  But  there 
are  others,  and  they  too  can  be  foimd 
throughout  the  country.  There  Is  nothing 
recommended  for  Punxsutawney,  P«.,  as 
against  $1,363,000  which  could  be  spent 
under  a  sound  program.    The  recommenda- 


tion for  Cannelton,  Ind.,  is  aero,  when 
$1,440,000  should  be  spent.  Denlson  Reser- 
voir. Tex.  and  Okla..  would  receive  nothing, 
as  against  an  economically  Justified  $3,087,- 
000.  bat  St.  Louis,  ni..  is  recommended  for 
no  appropriation,  wtMn  $1X100,000  should  b<t 
made  available.  The  great  project  for  th«!i 
metropolis  of  Kansas  City  is  reconunended 
for  an  appropriation  of  91JB00J0OO,  when 
$6JK)0.000  could  be  economically  expeiided. 

Garrison  Reservoir,  N.  Dak.,  one  of  the 
key  Items  In  the  comprehensive  Missouri 
River  Basin  program.  Is  recommended  for  an 
appropriation  of  $13,000,000.  when  $80,000,- 
000  could  and  should  be  expended.  If  the 
project  Is  to  be  proaecuted  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y..  would  receive  nothing, 
when  $1,564,000  is  needed.  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  would  get  $800,000.  when  $2,300,000 
should  be  spent.  There  is  nothing  recom- 
mended for  Sutton  Reservoir.  W.  Va.,  at 
against  an  economically  Justified  $8,435,000 
Where  $7,716,000  should  be  spent  on  a  eerlet 
of  Illinois  projects,  the  Budget  recommenda- 
tion is  absolutely  nothing.  That  same  Berc> 
recommendation  is  made  for  Kings  River  anc. 
Tulane  Basin,  Oallf..  when  $1,700,000  should 
be  appropriated. 

And  now  they  tell  us  that  the  Budget  fig- 
ures are  greatly  In  excess  of  what  should  be 
and  will  be  appropriated,  and  that  In  the 
face  of  a  Budget  recommendation  of  about 
40  percent  of  what  sound  engineering  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  dictate. 

If  I  might  digress  for  Just  a  moment,  I 
want  to  urge  each  one  of  you  to  become  a 
committee  of  one  to  call  on  your  Senatonj 
and  Representatives  dtulng  yoxir  stay  here 
this  week  and  press  upon  them  the  vital 
necessity  for  maintaining  appropriations  foi 
these  projects.  They  will  welcome  your  viewc 
and.  certainly,  if  otir  cause  is  to  maintain 
itself,  thoae  views  must  be  expreased. 

Do  those  who  would  now  engage  in  a  meat- 
ax  slashing  of  flood-control  spproprlatloni 
remember  that  2.142  lives  were  lost  In  thf: 
great  Johnstown  flood?  Would  they  be 
parties  to  a  repetition  of  the  1927  Mississippi 
River  flood  when  000  perished?  Have  they 
forgot  that  730  lives  were  taken  by  the  great: 
Ohio  River  flood  of  1918?  Can  tlie  250  Uven 
loet  In  the  Texas  flood  of  1886  be  Ignored' 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Nation  was  shocked 
by  the  holocaust  at  Texas  City,  but  few  real- 
ise that  floods  which  have  visited  the  coun 
try  periodically  have  many  times  taken  mor<i 
lives  and  left  in  their  wake  the  same  horror, 
disease,  and  destruction. 

Are  we,  who  have  fought  so  kmg  and  so 
well  for  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  stand  idly  by  wtiile  a  wave  or 
hysteris  based  on  false  economy  not  only 
wipes  out  the  great  advances  which  we  hav) 
made,  but  threatens  to  bring  to  a  standstill 
our  future  operations?  Are  we  to  stand 
helpless  as  our  eltiea  and  fertile  farms  sr-$ 
ravished  by  flood  waters?  Is  this  the  tim) 
f or  tu  to  say  to  those  intrepid  pioneers  of 
the  great  Northwest  that  there  Will  be  nr) 
more  water  to  feed  their  arid  lands?  Are  w; 
to  see  otir  great  sesports  become  ghost  towni 
oif  empty  warehouses  and  decaying  wharvec. 
unused  and  neglected?  Are  our  people  to  b! 
UAd  that  no  longer  will  they  have  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  cheap  transportstlon  on  our 
great  inland  waterways? 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  iHUes.  They 
not  only  go  to  the  core  of  our  very  exlstmice 
as  a  great  nation  with  a  free  and  abundant 
economy,  but  In  many  Instances  they  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  human  existence.  The 
challenge  Is  dear.  The  gaimtlet  has  beei 
thrown  down.  "Our  whole  future  has  been 
endangered.  For  myself,  I  have  fought  too 
long  and  too  hard  on  these  questions  to  avoid 
my  responsibility  In  this  light.  I,  for  one. 
pick  up  the  gauntlet.  I  accept  tbt  chal- 
lenge and  call  on  all  thoae  who  earnestly 
bHleve  in  the  welfare  and  future  of  this 
greatest  of  all  nations  to  go  with  me  Into 
the  fray.  ^ 


Tbe  PresMeiit's  LoTalty  Ord«r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoar 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEB 

Monday,  May  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  article 
entitled  ""rhe  Loyalty  Order."  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13,  1947. 
The  article  is  signed  by  four  members  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  faculty,  includ- 
ing Its  dean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Lotaltt  Oaont — Procidobx  Tbucxd  In- 

AOXQUATX    AND    DBTSCTB    POtNTSD    OXTr 

(Of  the  wrlttfs  of  tbe  following  letter. 
Mr.  Griswold  is  dean  of  the  Harvard  Iiaw 
School;  Mr.  Scott,  an  authority  on  the  law 
of  trusts;  Mr.  Kats  and  Mr.  Chafee.  who 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Preaa,  are  professors  of 
law  at  that  school.) 

To  the  BuTOB  or  thk  New  Toax  Tnos: 

The  moral  and  political  validity  of  the  Ex* 
ecutlve  order  "prescribing  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  an  employe's  loyalty  pro- 
gram in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment" will  be  measured  by  its  efficacy  in 
achieving  its  twin  puri>oeea.  As  stated,  tlieaa 
are:  to  afford  "maximum  protection  •  •  • 
|to]  the  United  SUtes  against  infiltration  of 
disloyal  persons  into  the  ranks  of  its  em- 
ployees," and  to  afford  "equal  protection  from 
unfounded  accusations  of  disloyalty  •  •  • 
(to]  the  loyal  employees  of  the  Government." 

It  is  poasible  so  to  administer  the  order  as 
to  acoompilsb  these  ends.  It  Is  also  poaaible 
ao  to  administer  the  order  as  to  miss  genuine 
culprits,  Tlctimtee  innocent  persons,  discour> 
age  entry  Into  the  public  service  and  leave 
both  the  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple with  a  hang-over  aenae  of  futiUty  and 
Indignity. 

The  nature  of  the  administration  will  hinge 
upon  the  procedures  to  be  followed.  This 
is  the  nub  of  the  busineas.  Here,  as  ao  often 
in  our  history,  mcxtd  and  political  isauaa 
come  to  focus  in  a  question  of  procedure. 
Although  the  order  purporta  to  prescribe  a 
procedure,  the  preacription  is  shadowy  and 
incomplete. 

Conceivably,  the  silences  of  tbe  draftsmen 
may  t>e  redeemed  try  wisdom  in  execution. 
At  thla  time,  however,  we  can  only  appraiae 
the  order  according  to  its  terms.  The  pro- 
cedure acttudly  described  is  qtiite  Inadequate. 
It  fails  to  take  due  account  of  the  gravity 
of  the  sanctions  Invoked  against  a  person 
to  whom  the  prohibitions  of  the  order  may 
be  deemed  to  apply.  It  fails  to  draw  upon 
the  cimiulative  experience  of  courts  and 
administrative  agencies.  It  falls  also  to  give 
effect  to  the  conception  or  sound  admlnis- 
ttative  procedure  reflected  in  the  very  re- 
cently enacted  Administrative  Procedure  Aot. 

aCZAIfTIfG    or    DISMISSAL 

't  Is  imperative  to  keep  clearly  In  mind 
what  a  dismissal  tmder  the  order  means. 
Far  more  Is  Involved  than  tbe  loes  of  Job. 
It  means  that: 

(1)  The  person  dismlasert  will  be  denied  all 
opportunity  for  employment  anywhere  tn 
the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  As  a  practical  consequence,  he  will 
also  lose  almost  all  possibility  of  finding 
employment  within  any  SUte  or  municipal 
goverumeut. 
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)   Also,  b*  wttt 
in  obulnlaf 


«Ura 


i 


dia- 

It  ta  private 


wbo.  for  M  or  M 
Uf»— hM  worked 
or  tb«  Bureau  at 
of  the  Department  of  Acrl- 
er  the  poatal  lerTtoe.  or  tiM  Bumu 
or  tbe  TenBMH*  Taltoy  Au- 
tlM^tt^.  To  deny  luon  mil  oppavtimtty  for 
MnpioyaeDt  In  icreminental  wnrlee — Fed- 
or  aninlclpei — le  to  deprive  him 
the  «nly  weri  of  ItTellbood  for  wtuch 
I  »Dj  trmtnlnc  or  espcrlcnce. 
tasted  wtadom  of  our  tradition  and 
dictates  that  no  eanc- 
iImU  to*  applied  eave  after 
.  of  wrem^^atag  baaed  upon  a  full 
:  beftai  raapooalble  and  impartial  pub- 
wbo  are  not  themaelvea  In  fear 
of  loatBC  their  own  Johs. 
*I  M  Bneutlve  order  prorides  for  a  bear- 
«f  aorta  before  a  "loyalty  board"  In  the 
rpartiMBt  or  agency  wboee  mem- 
>  are  to  be  apyoUitad  bf  the  departmental 
icency  bead  from  the  peraonnei  of  tbe 
def^Jtmecvt  or  afeocy.  Since  Cabinet  offl- 
aatf  oUmt  MBlor  pwinanel  are  unlikely 
to  (av*  altlMr  tha  ttmm  or  ttaa  taate  for  such 

will    tend    to    be 
thlri-  ar  fborth-llne  empioyeea. 
wh4  win  theoaaclvea  feat  nona  too  aecure. 


Nh 


1 1     ?■ 

e  ■••  n 


the  Datora  af  tiM  baarlng?  The  sus- 
pected "olBcer  or  emptoyea  ahall  be  served 
wit  I  a  written  notice  of  sucn  bearlnf  In  aulB- 
alaqt  time,  and  shall  be  inXormad  therein  of 
■atwa  at  tbe  eharcee  against  blm  in 
tfatoU.  so  that  he  win  be  enabled 
hta  defenaa."  80  far.  good.  But — 
charfM  ahall  be  stated  as  specifically 
ennpletely  as.  In  the  dlacreUon  of  the 
oytnc  department  or  agency,  aacurlty 
aonktderatlons  permit." 

T  M  accused  Is  also  glvan  a  "right  to  reply 

to  ^ueh  eharfta  In  writing."  and  a  "right  to 

bafere  such  board  pentonally.  to  be 

lad  by  counsel  or  representative  of 

own  rhooalng.  ani  to  prMint  evidence 

•M  pus  bahalf  "    Ttoar*  Om  ptaaatptlon  ends 

to    ae    provision    that    the    accused 

to    aonfronted     by     such     evidence 

itocre  may  ba   to  support   tha  chargaa 

net  him.  so  that  ha  may  tudvrtoka  to 

rebit  It.     Indeed,  there  u  no  nqnttmmtmt 

Idica  afBUist  him  ahall  be  Intro- 

b«  Mm  fctartog  at  all. 


Ml 


for  a  detailed  record 
or.  for  that  matter,  for  a  ree« 
ordlof  any  kind.    There  is  no  requirement 
tha ;  the  fiitdinga  of  the  loyalty  board  muat 
r  upport«d  by  the  evidence.    In  fact,  there 
10  reqmraoMBt  that  the  loyalty   board 
t  aajr  aadlafi  witotevar.    After  tbe  bear- 
UM  loyalty  boaM  »afeM  tto  iiimii 

»  tha  ImM  if  tiM  flinrt t  or 

If  tha  miM— wiaiiiiii  u  for  ra- 
la  aaaapto«l  by  iim  departosantal 
latilcD  la  subjaet  to  an  appaal  to 
Loyalty  Baflav  Board  of  the  avU  tar?* 
tee  Oommimlnm,  vblab.  after  review,  makas 
idvlaory  roaotoMMidatioo 
■ince  there  li  BO  provlaluo  for  a  record. 
by  mo  BMaaa  clear  what  the  Loyalty  Re- 
Board  of  the  Civil  service  Commission 
lavlaw  or  on  what  baala.  The  order  ta. 
wholly  silent  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
ttp<  n  eticto  revtaw.  TIM  mambarihtp  at  tha 
Lo)|kit J  Baviaw  Board  la  to  ba  appointad  from 
ar  atoployeea  of  the  (ClvU  Service) 
..  iH^sumsbty  by  the  Commisston. 

iMPALpaau  arajraaas 

1^  tells  lU  own  tale,  but  tba  Ule  U  not 
oompleu.    The  chaigto  afatnst  the  sus- 
nployee  wUl  derive 
the    standards    at 
by  tha  order.    The  gov- 
•mlng  standard  ta  aigpttclt.     The  standard 
tor  |tbe  refusal  oC  atoBlOttoant  or  the  rwaoval 


y^ 


from    employment     •     •     • 
*     *     *     reaaonahla  grotwds  exlat  ler 
that  tbe  peraos  toaatfod  ta  disloyal 
Oovemment  of  tha  Onitad  States  " 
the  moat  mattire  and  most  caref u:       d 
of  hearings,  it  would  be  sufDcleni.y 
for  the  defendant  to  eosw  to  grlpa 
Impalpable  a  standard. 

But  even  thja  la  not  aU.  The 
and  seeoctatlons  of  an  *  *  * 
which  may  be  cooaldered  In  connectlf 
the  detonBtaattoB  oi  dialoyalty  may 
one  or  more  of  the  foUowtag: 
Membership  In.  aflUlatlon  with,  or 
thetic  association  with  any  foreign 
mastic  organisation.  aaaocUtlon.  mc 
group,  or  combination  of  persons  de 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  tot 
Fascist.  Communut.  or  subversive,  or 
Ing  adopted  a  policy  of  advocating  or  a| 
Ing  tbe  commleslon  of  sets  of  for^^ 
lence  to  deny  other  persons  their  n<ititsl 
the  OonsUtuUon  of  the  United  Ststaa.] 
seeking  to  alter  the  form  of  gover 
tha  United  Statee  by  imconstttt 
means." 

Here  we  swim  In  a  sea  of  ambiguity. 
Attorney  General's  designation  to  be 
final?    May  tbe  defendant  undertake 
that  a  group  with  which  be  Is  symf 
cally  aaaoclatsd  la  not  subversive,  or 
limit  hu  defense  to  an  attempt  to  she 
he  has  no  connection  with  tbe  organ! 
If  be  concedes  his  membership,  and 
closed  by  the  Attorney  General's  1  r^i 
taatlon  of  the  organisation,  will  th:.*  bel 
aa  proof  that  be.  as  an  individual,  u  It 
subvaralvt.  or  at  least  as  reasonsble 
for  bellsf  that  hs  Is  disloyal?    w<    rr 
burden  of  proof?    Is  It  on  the  ace  ..s«^t 

sMawsaa  to  qootions 
Theee  are  queetlons  which  can  be 
and  answered  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
both  tbe  Integrity  of  our  free  instlt 
and   raallatle   possiblllUaa  of   eoutroLj 
task  la  aftfoous.  but  doaa  not  lie 
reach  of  legal  and  admlnlstratlvr 
tion  and  technique.    There  u  an  Impll 
of  surrender  in  the  spparent  abandc 
of  the  elsoMntary  requirements  that 
be  supportod.  that  Isauaa  ba  clearly 
that  the  bttrden  of  proof  be  clearly 
and  that  an  adjudication  must  be 
aftoaaas  with  which  the  defendant 
aonfroBtad. 

As  haa  already  been  Indicated,  tha 
ambodlea  a  novel  variation  of  a  fi 
lam    of    control — Ucenalng.      In    rlT« 
public  service  Is  made  a  liceiued  acuvlt 
a  public  oAcer  or  employee  dlsmlsaad 
the  order  la  in  the  poeition  of  ona 
lleenaa  to  ptireue  hla  calling  haa  been 

The  settled  practlea  of  many  sdmli 
tlve    agenelea,    Judlelal    decisions 
number  and  a  varlaty  af  Taderal  and] 
atatutes  have  davalopad  a  wall-eaul 
proasdura   for   tha   ravoaatloa   of 
naro  ta  a  eooaplaint.  which  S( 
abargaa:  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
oa  tha  laauaa  thus  defined  there  is  a 
heartag  bafWa  the  licensing  authortt 
the  hearing  tha  defendant  is  cnnrr^nl 
all  the  tvldanca  against  him  and  i«  ki^ 
oppurttinlty  to  Introduce  evidence  in 
behalf:    the   Iteanalng   authority    m\ 
that  the  chargee  have  been  sustained 
evidence   in   the   proceeding,   and    no 
evidence  may  be  ooosldered;  a  rec   :d 
proceeding  must  be  kept;   the  order 
Ueenatng  authority  must  be  supported  I 
findings,  and  the  findings  must  be  sui 
by  the  evidence:  and  the  order  of  revc 
If  laaued.  Is  subject  to  Judicial  reviaw. 


The  Departaaant  of  Juatlaa  aad 
grees  have  lately  been  much  concerned ^ 
the  poealblUtlea  of  abUM  In  admlnlat 
proeadtire.    TYMlr  eoooara  haa  I 
effect  in  the  Invaatlgatlon  and  rapott 
Attorney  General's  Commlttaa  on 


id  In  the  Administrative 
becams  a  law  on  June 
3w  stand  as  a  somewhat 

on  the  misty  procedure 
ttched    In   the   Kiacutlve 

be  redeemed.  The  order 
raaaad  requlrementa  aa 

ba  eooaklered  as  provld- 
Irements."  mblch  may  ba 
le  heads  of  Individual  de- 
iclea.  This  affords  soma 
lef  hare  and  there,  but  la 

kldent  and  his  law  olDcara 
etlon.  In  default  of  ad- 
tlve  action,  the  correction 

I  the  courts,  but  piecemeal, 
ich  clamor  and  confusion. 

I  ZtcwARiAH  CRArsx.  Jr., 

IWTIt  N    OSISWOLO, 

LMn-ToN  Katz. 
1  Austin  W   Scott. 
AprU  10.  1947. 
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IGE  W.  MALONE 

KZVAOA 

>P  THS  UNITBD  STATBS 

5  (legislativt  day  0/ 
April  21),  1947 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 

It  to  have  printed  In  the 

RxcoKB  an  address  en- 

Fln  Action."  delivered  by 

Junior  Senator  from 

icutoN  1  over  the  f  acll- 

tlon  WJR  in  Detroit  on 

1947. 

objection,  the  address 
printed  In  tha  Rscou. 

imbera  of  the  WJB  radio 

[thla  evening  from  Waah- 

>f  Oongreas.    The  problaia 

liscuas  With  you  In  your 

igrees  In  action. 

thU  year  ths  Bightleth 

aaasion.    It  la  aoiapoaad 

te  Repubiiaaa  aad  Oeno- 

Igenlus   of   the   Amerieaa 

fn  thla  two-party  systam. 

It  people  determine  which 

Is  to  control  the  machin- 

>n  January  S  tha  Repub- 

I  a  majority  in  both  Houaea, 

ilbllity  of  guiding  tha 

for  the  neit  t  years. 

hhe  sole  rwponaibUlty  ba- 

|jr  can  play  iU  part,  aad. 

cooperate  In  the  pollclaa 

[majority.     It  must  siso  be 

the  executive  branch— the 

the  opposite  party,  and 

sntrols  the  agenciee  and 

kvemment. 

may  preeerve  the  two- 
party  has  in  It  varlotis 
id.  of  course,  these  shades 
always  permit  complete 
)b«bly  one  of  the  saving 
^party  system, 
jngreas  faced  an  enormous 
the  previous  Congretsrs 
by  ons  party  and  one 


}ngress  has  a  policy 

Ujr,  am  a  member  of  tha 
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Republican  policy  committee.  It  consists  of 
seven  men.  We  hold  many  meetings  at 
which  we  examine  the  public  questions  of 
Importance  and  determine  what  should  be 
done  about  them.  When  It  U  deemed  advis- 
able, the  entire  party  is  called  Into  a  meet- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  the  party 
as  a  whole  wishes  to  take  a  certain  stand. 
In  these  meetings  the  Issues  are  debated  and 
an  attempt  Is  mads  to  reconcile  the  various 
shadee  of  opinion.  This  Is  why,  on  occa- 
sions. It  Is  dUDciilt  to  determine  Jtist  what 
stsnd  should  be  taken. 

It  Is  not  the  ntmilMr  of  laws  which  are 
pasaed  by  Congress  which  will  determine 
whether  or  not  Congrees  performs  Its  services 
to  the  Nstlon  as  a  whole.  It  Is  the  kind  of 
laws  which  are  passed.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  by  the  people  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
paaalng  of  laws  createe  additional  bureaus 
and  agencies  and  therefore  the  tax  burden 
of  tbe  people  back  home  is  increaaed.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  In  the  passlng^ 
of  laws,  as  s  rule,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
p-ople  are  restricted.  Therefore,  It  Is  only 
when  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  de- 
mands the  passage  of  legislation,  that  Con- 
grms  should  act. 

Tbe  great  Issues  before  Congress  this  ses- 
sion «re.  first,  the  cost  of  government.  When 
it  is  realized  thst  it  cosU  more  to  govern  the 
people  of  America  than  It  does  to  feed 
them— that  In  other  words  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment Is  more  than  the  food  bill — we  can 
understand  the  enormotis  problem  which 
must  be  solved  In  seeing  that  this  condition 
docs  not  continue  and  that  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment is  cut.  In  cutting  the  cost  of 
gL  vernment.  nattirally  taxes  can  be  reduced. 

What  has  Congrees  done  In  the  4  months 
which  have  passed?  Plrst.  this  Congress  took 
s  definite  and  determined  stand  against  con- 
trols over  the  Uvea  of  our  people.  The  Preal- 
dent,  following  that  mandate,  ended  many  of 
the  controls.  Congress  will  oontlnus  In  lu 
endeavors  to  eliminate  controls  and  to  restore 
t'>  our  people  all  those  freedoms  conalstent 
with  the  public  interest. 

Ths  change  In  our  govemmenUl  structure 
was  not  Just  tha  repairing  of  the  machinery. 
We  found  a  wrackad  machine  and  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  entire  structure. 
Thertfora.  a  great  deal  of  confusion  axlsu 
and  we  are  going  through  a  painful  tranal- 
Uon. 

The  mors  freedom  which  can  be  given  to 
labor,  bualnaaa.  and  management,  to  work 
out  their  own  problems,  ths  more  we  have 
the  right  to  look  for  a  rising  standard  of 
living  and  a  better  America.  The  American 
way  of  life  demands  the  ellmlnstlon  at 
governmenul  controls. 

Those  who  are  not  fiunlliar  with  tha  way 
Congrees  fUDcUons  art  naturally  impatient 
because  we  have  not  worked  miracles.  I 
hop*  I  can  make  olaar  to  you  the  graat 
prSblama  which  fsoad  ua  nhta  wa  mat  bare 
la  January  and  imprato  upon  you  that  the 
process  of  making  laws  should  not  be  a  hasty 
one.  When  Congress  met  In  January,  it 
faced  the  task  of  oomplstely  reorganlxing  our 
legUlatlva  machinery.  Last  year  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  modernise  Congress.  Tha 
people  baok  home  naturally  ware  akaptical 
that  thU  modernization  would  be  carried  out. 
It  waa  feared  thst  the  old  committee  lystem, 
with  Ita  pltims  for  the  chairmen,  would  con- 
tinue on.  But  the  Republican  Party  has 
stood  firm  on  Its  pledge  to  modernise  Con- 
graa^  and  took  stepe  tmmedlstely  to  do  so. 
Wa  reduced  the  number  of  committees  in 
the  Senato  from  33  to  16.  snd  in  the  House 
from  48  to  19.  We  cut  down  the  number 
of  subcommittees  from  178  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congrees  to  151  In  the  present  sesslan. 
At  praesnt.  Michigan  Congressmen  are  chair- 
men of  6  of  the  19  committees  in  the  House 
and  1  in  the  SenaU.  It  was  a  dllDcuit  Job 
to  set  up  competent  staffs  and  to  eelect  pro- 
feaslpaal  advisers  for  each  of  these  new  com- 
mlttaaa.    But  this  Job  was  done,  and  done 


well,  by  the  preaent  Congress.  The  enor- 
motis  taak  of  modern  Izmg  Congress  was  done 
speedily  and  eflldently  in  addition  to  all  the 
many  other  problems  which  faced  us  before 
we  were  ready  to  go  to  work.  This  Is  a  new 
fotmdatlon.  and  a  new  structure,  and  futurs 
Congresses  will  benefit  from  It  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  work  much 
more  efficiently.  Better  laws  should  come 
from  this  Improved  system. 

I  know  you  are  Interested  and  want  an 
insight  into  the  volume  of  work  undertaken 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  session. 
The  amount  of  work  transacted  by  this  Con- 
gress compares  favorably  with  prevlotis 
Congresses.  Already  there  have  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  16.000  nominations  and  many  of 
these  nominations  Involve  long  and  ex- 
haustive study  by  tbe  committees  and  on  the 
floor  before  they  are  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. We  acted  upon  13.000  of  these  nomina- 
tions. There  have  been  401  bills  and  8C 
fiomlnstions  presented  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. The  committee  has  reported  out  28 
bills  and  27  nominations. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  work  of  the 
present  Congress  is  done  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  because  I  am  a  member  of  this 
ccHnmlttee.  All  proposals  for  raUlng  reventie 
and  all  appropriation  bills  must  originate  In 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  and  the  work 
of  the  Senate  Is  delayed  until  after  theaa 
measures  have  been  paned  by  the  House.  To 
date,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions h»a  reported  out  four  appropriation 
bills,  three  of  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  other,  tbe  Labor  and  Fed- 
eral Seetirlty  appropriation  bill,  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  bear- 
ings on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill  havs  been  completed  and  ne  t 
Monday  open  hearings  will  begin  on  the  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill. 

A  new  idea  has  developed  in  connection 
with  appropriation  hearings.  Instead  at 
secret  sessions,  we  now  conduct  public  hear- 
ings. In  order  to  ba  able  to  intalligently  cut 
biUlons  of  dollars  from  the  executive  de- 
mands, long  hours  miut  be  spent  In  study 
and  research.  We  are  endeavoring  to  get 
Government  out  in  public  so  the  taxpayara 
may  know  where  their  ux  dollars  are  going. 
This  work  is  especially  difficult  this  yesr  be- 
cauae  tha  preaent  Oongrasa  U  deurmtned  to 
cut  down  the  enormous  Govenunent  spend- 
ing. We  are  making  a  careful  study  of  every 
dollar  asked  for  by  ths  govemmenUl  agsncies 
in  order  that  we  may  grant  some  relief  to 
oiur  people  from  their  tax  burdens.  And  be- 
lieve me,  friends  of  tha  radio  audianoa, 
saving  tha  taxpaytr  money  is  an  extremely 
dlAcult  task.  Government  agenciaa,  used  to 
spending  the  tsxpayers'  money  lavishly, 
flsroely  resist  any  reduction  In  their  appro- 
priationi.  For  example.  I  hold  in  my  band 
a  memorandum  put  into  the  CoitoassaioifAL 
Ricoao  which  purports  to  be  a  report  from  a 
Un.  Johniton,  customs  eoUector  at  Min- 
neapolis, to  her  chief,  the  Customs  Commit- 
sloner,  W.  R.  Johnson,  here  In  Washington. 
According  to  this  memorandum  she  says  and 
I  quote: 

••I  have  written  to  the  Importers,  to  clrio 
organizations  such  as  tbe  chamber  of  com- 
merce, to  ths  mayors  and  to  the  foreign  de- 
partments of  banks  which  handle  foreign 
credit. 

•TiM  Cxutoms  Service  Association  (employ- 
ees' organization)  wired  our  two  Senators 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  (Senator  Sttlxs  Bsidgb, 
Republlcsn  of  Wew  Hampshire), 

"The  entire  customs  personnel,  members 
of  their  families  and  friends,  are  sending 
letters  and  post  cards  to  the  Benstori  in- 
volved." 

80.  you  see  that  every  time  that  we  try  to 
cut  a  Government  department  tliat  depart- 
ment and  others  go  Into  action  and  generato 
all  kinds  of  reslsunce  to  these  reductions  so 


that  it  is  a  very  difllcult  Job  for  lu  to  get 
the  unbiased  facu.  and  to  save  the  taqtayers' 
money  from  being  lavishly  expended. 

During  the  past  4  months  there  have  been 
6.110  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  in  Oon- 
gress,  1,418  In  the  Senate  and  3.692  In  the 
House.  Tbe  Senate  commit  teee  have  re- 
ported 127  and  the  House  committees  326. 
The  fact  that  there  are  more  bills  reported  In 
the  House  of  Representstlves  than  in  the 
Senste  can  be  sttrlbuted  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  House  no  Member  has  to  serve  on  more 
than  one  committee.  Consequently  there  Is 
no  difficulty  encountered  by  the  commlttoaa 
in  getting  a  quorum  present  at  each  meeting, 
whereas  tn  tbe  Senate  a  Senator  serves  on 
more  than  one  committee,  and  at  times  con- 
flicts develop  In  the  time  set  for  committee 
meetings,  and  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  varloua 
committees  to  have  a  quonun  pressnt  to  do 
business.  80  far  as  the  House  passing  more 
bills  is  concerned,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  operates  on  a  limited-debate  sys- 
tem, while  the  Senate  haa  unlimited  debato. 
and  hence  the  House  can  act  more  speedily 
under  the  practice  followed  by  that  body. 
The  House  hss  485  Members  capable  of  pro- 
posing laws,  while  the  Senato  has  only  96 
men.  The  Senato  haa  actually  passed  140 
Senato  and  House  bills  and  resolutlcnu  and 
the  House  153. 

Of  course,  figures  alone  cannot  tall  tha  real 
story  of  the  work  In  Congress.  Few  realiaa 
that  the  hardest  and  most  painstaking  worft 
on  legislation  is  done  In  committee. 

Congress  also  has  another  fvmctlon,  and 
that  Is  In  connection  with  the  Investiga- 
tions of  public  btistneas.  The  whlto  light 
of  Investigation  has  been  put  upon  public 
btislness  In  order  that  our  people  may  know 
of  lU  operation.  If  this  were  not  done.  It 
would  cost  the  taxpayos  many  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  they  would  be  contin- 
ually In  the  dark  as  to  what  ta  really  going 
on  In  Washington 

No  bill  should  be  paased  by  Oongreaa 
without  a  full  and  eompleto  hearing  in  tha 
o|;>en  and  an  opportunity  given  for  all  par- 
ties on  both  sides,  and  the  general  public,  to 
appear  and  give  their  versions.  Do  you  re- 
allae.  frtlow  citizens,  that  Amerlcs  is  ths  only 
place  In  the  world  where  such  bearings  can 
be  held  and  where  investigations  bring  tie 
true  facts  to  light  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  advised?  After  all  the  commlttaa 
work  is  done,  reporu  must  be  made  to  tbe 
Senato  and  the  Houae,  and  then  debates  are 
carried  on  on  the  floors  of  both  bodies. 

If  a  bill  is  paased  in  the  same  form  by  both 
Rousee  of  Congrees,  it  immediately  goes  to 
the  President.  However,  if  the  Botae  or  the 
Senato  paaaee  a  bill,  and  the  wording  is 
changed  In  any  degree  by  the  other  body,  It 
must  go  to  a  conference  committee  of  the 
Hotue  and  the  Senate,  so  the  differences  may 
be  ironed  out.  An  Identical  bill  must  than 
be  pawed,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  President's 
signature.  AU  this  takes  time,  but  it  la 
really  the  finest  example  of  tree  people  mak- 
ing the  laws  which  are  to  govern  then 
through  their  choeen  repreaentotives. 


TriNita   to   tkt   Ult   PraBkHn   DaUit 
RooscTclt  bj  Chwiet  M.  LaFoUcttt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORC 

or  wasT  voMiMU 
nt  TRB  SENATE  OF  THE  (TNITID  STATB 

Tuesday.  May  6  (legiMlative  day  0/ 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  KILOORE.    Mr.  Preeldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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th4  Appendix  of  the  R>co*o  an  address 
to  xbe  late  President  Pranklln 
ioowvtlt.  by  Hon.  Charles  U. 
tte.  former  Member  of  Congress 
the  State  of  Indiana,  delivered  In 
I.  Germany,  on  April  12.  1947. 
'  liere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ws  I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRo. 
M  toUova: 


■go  today  th«  Pr«ild«it  at  Um 
PnnUin  D«l«ao  llooMVvlt. 
di«M  at  Warn  Hyriagi.  Oa.    Th«  plain  p«o- 
af  tlM  world  meunMd. 

a  (Uys  UUr  on  th«  aoth  of  AprU  1945. 
t  prtaon  in  tlU*  plac*.  S3  men  oonTietMl 
for  oppoatag  the  Maai  rcgtm*.  many  of  whom 
tuu  undlipciwid  of  cl«m«ncy  picas  peiKllng. 
wwi »  prMnaturvly  czacuted  to  furntah  the 
c*U  brat  ion  of  th«  annlvcnary  ot  tlM  MrUlday 
ur  AduU  Hiuer  Tbclr  wir^lfa  addtd 
tk4r  baartacbw  aod  taaia  to  tboM  of  tb« 
auiurnars  who  Iftad  prvrtously  auflerad 
UDdar  tha  impact  of  vtctouanata 


If*  hav*  cocna  togathar  aa  cUlaana  of  tba 
•Uoaa  arhleh  erarwhatmed  that 
to  aamaMaaorat*  tha  death  of 
who  all  aam  aclaKmledi;ad  waa  one 
graat  laadava  eg  «lMt  fight.  But  wa 
aa  w«  gathar  bar*  by  tha  troubled 
aUifrlnga  in  tha  aacrat  racaaaaa  of  our  hearts 
tha  t  until  and  unlaaa  wa  can  came  together  aa 
citl  lena  of  the  world  wa  shall  daaacrata  the 
•I  nory  of  all  wto  died  In  and  sugared  from 


poa>ful 


gool 

bau 

and 


baul>U 


For 
the 


thai 

la 
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11m  eomplatlon 
tha 
the 
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vbc  arrcgata  to  themselves  the  priv- 
Usgb  of  noiwnnratlag  the  dead,  may  act 
In  ^Uhac  <rf  two  waya.  Tbey  aaay  Tery  easily. 
ihaaaMra  cheaply,  cast  upon  themaaliMa 
■oaMBtorlly  baak  in  an  unearned  aarta 
Ugllt  from  the  past,  by  an  eloquent,  throat* 
eating  review  of  the  deads  and  accompllsh- 
IB  of  the  dead.  Or  thay  may  earnestly 
ardttowly  uy  to  rraluata  tha  signifl- 
~  «t  ttM  acu  and  dsads  ot  thoaa  whose 
_  they  prefer  to  oMmoriaitse  The 
way  gives  to  shallow  and  purpoaalssa 
"-  a  fieetlng  oMaaant  oT  amotlonal  vl- 
grandeur.  Tha  sscoad  affords  to  pur- 
peopla  some  sld  perhaps  in  their 
It  attampt  to  craate  a  living  memorial. 
ihpltkm  of  the  unfinished  tasks  which 
mjntleal  forces  of  the  universe  required 
living  to  lay  down 

anyona  gathered  here  has  not  the  pur- 
to  areata  such  a  living  memorial,  than 
m  she  should  not  be  bare.    I  shall  not 
your  IntelUganca  nor  Imptign  your 
faith    by   offering   you   an    emotional 
I  ehooaa  to  offer  you  with  eameat. 
I  assure  you   not  simulated,  humility 
thoughts  which  might  parhapa  make 
algritflcant  that  which  we  attaaipC  to  do  here. 
F-anklln   Delano  Booaavelt   was  a   laadw 
of  ib«n.    Like  all  laadara.  ha  waa  a  cootro- 
sJ  figure  in  hla  own  land.    To  deny  this 
iB  tt)  sute  aa  untoiath.     To  sUte  such  an 
th  hare  would   dsaecrau  thla  service 
It  la  the  weak  not  the  strata  who  need 
protection  of  untruth.    Tlaaa.  which  In- 
,  ]  y  Increaaea  the  capacity  of  men  for 
o^^etlvity.  Is  even  now  turning  into  gray 
which  was  once  blsck  and  white.    This 
Wa  serve  no  purpose  here  in  dis- 
ths  effect  ot  tlWM.     Certainly  thla 
la  fe  oa  wban  thoaa  thlnga  which  are  uneon- 
tro^ratal  offer  ua  so  much  to  Isam  from  and 
'  upon. 

Pranklln    Delano   Rooaevelt   waa   a 
fighler     Inevitably  therefore,  be  aurgad  itto 
maijy  batUea     Second,  it  was  hU  lot  that 
affective  t>attle  ba  tmglit  as  Prealdent 
1  he  United  Stataa  waa  a  counterattack. 
«  untarattack  agalnat  relenUeasly  aKyving. 


|Wd 


V^hat  do  thaaa  two  uncontrovaralal  facta 
Ufa  or  Pranklln   Rooaevelt   fumlah 
h  tha  way  of  guldapoats  to  the  unfln- 
which  wa  must  eomplata  It  wa 


intend  to  do  mora  than  to  give  Up 
to  the  life  of  tha  awa  whoaa  we 
nMdaltaar     PHat,  we  shall  l^t 
for  a  batter  world  and  gad  our 
the  battle  Itself.    Bvary  good  fi>Thter 
his  reward     The  goal  for  which  be 
of  eouraa.  before  him.  but  it  is  to 
aceoaapitahsd  certainty:  therefore,  luit 
dottbta  aa  to  the  ultimate  attainment 
tory.  he  doee  not  need  victories  n 
for  hte  effjrts     I  hsve  always  fel:    .ml 
llato  that  you  wUl  agree  with  me.  Utal 
who  have  publicly   mourned  ovrr   "~ 
that  Ptankltn  Delano  Booaavelt  d    ;  nc 
ness  through  mortal  eyaa  tha  victory 
viciouanasa    which    ha    bad    so    a| 
fought    have    unfairly    maaatired    tl 
fighting  qualltlaa  of   the   man. 
they  hsve  attributed  to  him  s  d^Airt 
only  an  infsrtor  fighter  would  h.-\.r 
thus  dapractatad  thla  greater  quauty 
was  hla  outatandtng  dharacteristic 

But  it  is  not  snough  that  we  here  ai 
mistake  which  others  have  made.    C< 
tlveiy  we  accomplish  nothing  unless  . 
laam  to  fli;bt  for  the  things  wbirh  ai 
and  to  value  the  privilege  of  partic  pat 
fecttvely  In  tha  fight  as  ■ufflclaat  rei 
our  efforts.    For  actually  be  is  s  mt 
who  fighu  only   k>ecaHaa  he  bopea   ., 
aoase  reward  in  bis  tuna  for  the  efforto  \ 
he  makes.   Theschisvement  of  s  bettar^ 
in  which  people  can  live  free  from  tha 
deatructlon  from  that  form  ot  mass 
wtxich  we  call  war.  is  a  victory  which  i_^ 
an  imperaonal  objactlva  at  tha  man  wbej 
for  It.    for  it  wUl  not  be  a  better  w     ' 

sun  exoect  to  engage  la  a  mad  acr 

a  dtsproportiooate  share  of  the  benafll 
found  in  such  a  world.    Therefore  wl, 
learn  to  find  our  rewards  for  the  efforto] 
are  make  toarard  achieving  this  goiU.  _ 
tha  fact  that  we  are  engaged  wboleb4 
in  the  making  of  that  struggle.     Onl] 
do  we  carry  on  In  the  world  as  a  fc. 
good  the  standards  of  all  graat  flghtara  < 
Pranklln  Boosevslt  demonstrated  so 
to  us. 

Again  we  must  understand  that  the 
of  a  counterattack  Ineviubly  bss  befc 
the  unaccomplished   task  of   dlrecti 
Isading  his  own  attack.    Par  be  who 
countcratuck  against  an  aggressive 

foe  cannot  at  tha  same  time  succ 

effectively  develop  the  strategy  or  ei 
tactics  for  bis  own  attack  before  i 
his  counteratuck  has  driven  the  (o 
the  field  which  the  foe  first  chose 
upon.     It  must  follow,  therefore,  thai 
such  a  leader  is  forced  to  abandon  hla  I 
ship,  unfinished  Usks  are  passed  on 
who  foUow. 

Wt  hara  are  primarl^  concerned 
the  unflniahad  domestic  tasks  but  « 
which  affect  the  hopes  snd  ssplratic 
plain  people  of  the  whole  world.    Tht' 
ot  racUl  prejudlcea  and  racial  superiorll 
nationalistic  greed,  which  sought  to 

the  world,  choee  the  time  and  place 

of  battle  first.    This  was  true  not  only 
world  of  material  things— of  plsnes  .md] 
aad   overrun    lands    and    destroye<l 
but   It   was   trus   In    ths   world  of 
spiritual  forcee  which  affect  men's  mii 
emotions.    Therefore,  the  taak  of  the  o 
attacher  was  not  only  to  drive  back  fr 
overrun  stirfacea  of  the  world  the  f< 
the  atUcker  but  also  to  fight  back 
ths  vicious  thoughts  and  ideologiea 
and  broadcast  over  the  world  by  a  acl 
designing,     effective     propaganda 
which  had  iMen  Instilled  Into  the     , 
man  far  behind  the  material  fighting] 
where  thcae  mystical  forcaa  of  evil 
tended  themaelvea. 

AU  this  time  the  HlUerlU  forces, 
and  intangible,  were  pressing,  fight 
•urging  to  break  out  and  enslave  th* 
ot  men  and  permanently  infect  their 
with  the  vUe  at  vlclouaneas.  which 

Dtlvatlng  force  of  thoae  f orcea.   To 


to  drive  them  baak  waa  ot 

ledlate    objective    toarard 

tocsevelt  led  the  people  at 

fed.  inspired  the  peoples  of 

a  eniclal  battle,  the  re- 

iltlve  good  was.  at  course. 

lent  goal,   tnit  the  oppor- 

the  plans  and  the  dealgna 

tor  the  attainment  of  that 

Uy  denied  him. 

of  that  goal  is  ths  only 

It  which  i(e.  the  living,  can 

kl  for  thoaa  who  have  died. 

nature  of  things,  we  can- 

snd  rely  upon  the  strstegy 

ilch  were  sufficient  for  an 

ttack.  as  furnishing  us  with 

Id  stratsflee  neceeeary  to 

the   attack    upon    those 

which  would  still  deny  to 

>f  tha  world  that  goal  they 

Ik 

re  engaged  In  this  quad- 

la  fighter  for  the  creaUon 

lomsticslly  with  each  de- 

I  there  arisee  a  eorraspond- 

}nsibillty.    Ineviubly  the 

of  suthorlty,  the  greater 

»teness  of  ths  person  who 

le  simple  thoughts,  hopaa. 

the  maaa  of  the  people 

re.     The  eeeentially  plain 

tumble  positions,  we  miut 

infected  with  prejudlcea 

paoplsa  unlato  they  are 

who  Mtardae  autbor- 

te  taak  that  ilea  before  ua. 

theea   people,   who  dont 

tarve  othere  or  indeed  to 

to  starve  others,  requlree 

ilnds  and   our  hesrts:    to 

our  false  prejudices  and 

ir  dogmas  which  are  false. 

vt  tbeee  people  well. 

leretofore    never    attained 

the  neceaalty  of  mankind 

lever  been  so  great  before. 

^hese  things  or  we  destroy 

we  destroy  ourselves,  then 

^hlch  hsvs  l>een  sacrificed 

ceding  eanturies  will  not 

but  daaacrated  by  those 

^r.itlon  who  have  thla  task 

we  fall,  let  us  at  least  be 

le    few    who    will    remain 

It.  which  will  follow  thst 

more    memortsl    services, 

Un  Delano  Rooeevelt  but 

town  people  who  have  died 

red   and   mourned   in   tha 

I  of  the  world. 

Ito  our  failure  the  algn  of 


snator     Martin     Before 
imittee  of  tlie  American 


^N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

:r  e.  capehart 

IKDIANA 

>P  THS  UNITXD  8TATB 

6  (legislative  day  of 
AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

snt  to  have  printed  In 

the  RxcoBD  an  address 

distinguished  Senator 

la  (Mr.  MAgmi]  at  the 

Rational  Executive  Com- 

lerlcan  Legion,  at  In- 

>n  Monday.  May  5.  1947. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcpRo, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  come  here  tonight. 
X  regard  an  invitation  to  speak  to  the  Na- 
tlonal  Bzecutive  Committee  of  tbe  American 
Legion  as  equivalent  to  a  military  order, 
which  cannot  be  refused.  It  is  also  a  real 
privilege  to  come  to  the  great  State  of  In- 
diana which  is  so  widely  known  for  Its  highly 
developed  Industry  and  agriculture,  and  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  attainments  of  its 
people. 

During  my  term  as  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
yanla.  it  waa  my  good  fortune  to  come  in 
frequent  contact  with  your  distinguished 
governor.  Ralph  P.  Gates.  As  a  result  of 
my  associations  with  him  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Governors"  Conlcrence,  I  developed 
great  admiration  for  him. 

Then  later  when  I  went  to  the  United 
SUtes  Senste  I  found  In  Congress  Senstors 
HoMca  E.  Capkhabt  and  William  B.  Jcmnix, 
and  the  Majority  Ploor  Leader  of  the  House — 
RepresenUtlve  Chasles  A.  Hallsck.     What 

<  team  I  My  association  with  them  to  one 
f  my  valued  possessions.  My,  but  Indiana 
Is  fortunste  to  have  such  able,  ouUtandlng 
and  respected  pubHc  servants.  All  are  real 
veterans  and  are  Imbued  with  the  true  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

During  my  llfetlma.  the  Laglon  ftnd  other 
veteran  organizations  have  been  a  aource  of 
great  Inspiration  to  me.  As  a  boy  I  was 
thrilled  by  the  long  line  of  blue-coated  men 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  aa  they 
marched  to  the  stirring  tunes  of  war.  Those 
men  lived  for  and  preached  a  great,  strong 
and  dynamic  America. 

Then  I  Joined  the  t7nited  Spanish  War 
Veterans  and  marched  with  them.  Our  dress 
of  blue  wool  shirts,  khaki  pants  and  leg- 
gings was  not  like  that  of  the  Grand  Army, 
but  we  stood  for  the  same  kind  of  America. 
Then  I  joined  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars 
and  the  American  Legion.  I  have  continued 
to  Join  various  veteran  groups — all  having 
the  common  purpose  of  helping  the  veteran 
and  standing  firmly  for  the  Ideals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States.  I  sm  also  proud 
Of  my  membership  and  fine  association  with 
that  younger  organlaatlon,  the  Amvets  of 
World  War  11. 

All  these  organizations  are  out«t.andlng 
and  of  great  aid  to  veterans  and  to  America. 
But  the  greatest  of  them— the  greatest  or- 
ganisation of  its  kind  in  the  world— Is  the 
American  L«glon.  It  has  the  greatness  of 
numbers  and  a  long  record  of  tinselflsh  ac- 
complishment. Therefore,  as  an  American 
and  a  veteran.  I  appreciate  this  invitation 
to  speak  to  this  important  gathering  of  the 
keynwn  of  thU  powerful  organization.  It 
Is  particularly  important  because  it  Is  your 
preconventlon  meeting  to  lay  the  ground 
work  for  the  most  important  national  con- 
Tentloa  of  Legion  hlstCH^. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  Invitation  to  come 
here  tonight  because  the  nstlonal  commander 
Is  one  of  my  own  boys  who  served  with  me 
In  France  during  the  critical  days  of  1918.  He 
was  a  leader  even  then,  when  he  got  hU 
baptism  of  fire  as  a  young  doughboy.  He  was 
a  fighter  then  and  he  U  a  fighter  now.  I  have 
watched  hla  brilliant  advancement  with  the 
pride  of  a  father. 

As  long  as  we  hsve  men  of  the  same  cour- 
age, understanding  and  ability  as  Paul  H. 
Griffith  to  lead  Institutions  like  the  Legion, 
the  United  States,  as  we  know  and  love  it, 
will  be  preserved. 

The  real  greatness  of  the  Legion  is  that 
through  the  years  it  has  stood  firmly  and  un- 
aelfiahly  by  its  Ideals  of  aid  to  our  disabled 
comrades,  the  dependenU  of  those  who  made 
th?  supreme  sacrifice,  and  for  100  percent 
Americanism. 

WhUa  others  sl^t,  the  Legion  kept  the 
wstch.  It  did  not  cotirt  popularity  but  ad- 
vocated the  things  that  would  prasarra  and 
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make  us  a  greater  America.  Its  fight  for 
otir  buddies  and  their  dependenU;  the  de- 
mand that  all  subversive  Influences  t>e  re- 
moved from  the  United  States;  and  that  we 
be  adequately  prepared  to  defend  our  in- 
stitutions, are  only  a  part  of  the  greatest 
patriotic  program  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  has  l>een  an  inspiring  demon- 
stration of  what  s  greet  patriotic  organiza- 
tion can  do. 

if  Americans  had  acted  upcm  tbe  Legion's 
appeals  for  an  adequate  defense.  Pearl  Har- 
bor might  not  have  happened.  If  Ameri- 
cans had  acted  when  the  Legion  urged  that 
the  disloyal  be  removed  from  high  places, 
many  embarrassments  might  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Legion  also  made  a  great  contribution 
to  winning  World  War  II  by  its  experienced 
personnel  Joining  the  colors  and  assiuning 
other  positions  of  Importance.  It  was  a  real 
example  to  the  Nation. 

The  record  of  the  Legion  is  gloriotu.  It  li 
one  of  the  bright  pages  of  American  history. 
Its  job,  so  well  done,  is  only  a  forerunner. 
The  Legion  faces  work  shesd  as  difficult  and 
as  Important  to  the  future  of  America  as 
anything  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  presuming  to  advise  you  experi- 
enced Legionnaires  about  your  future  role. 
Tour  record  gives  you  the  right  to  lead  and 
direct.  I  am  only  too  glad  and  honored  to 
follow.  Therefore,  what  I  shall  ray  is  only 
by  way  of  suggestion  for  your  future  ocn- 
Bideratlon. 

I  believe  thst  red-blooded  Americans  want 
a  strong  dynamic  America.  They  want  an 
America  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  They  t>elleve  that  the 
American  Republic  Is  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment than  thst  of  any  other  country  m  tbe 
world. 

They  want  peace  and  good  will  In  the 
world.  They  know  you  cannot  buy  peace. 
They  know  that  peace,  like  war.  is  won  by 
work,  courage,  sweat,  and  sacrifice,  and  by 
malnuinlng  ideals,  regardless  of  cost. 

To  achieve  those  objectives,  our  people 
must  be  well  educated  and  physically  fit.  All 
Americans  should  know  fully  the  proud  his- 
tory of  otir  country — and  of  the  Ood-faarlng 
men  who  carved  out  its  destiny. 

1  sm  not  unmindful  of  the  splendid  Amer- 
icanism program  carried  on  by  the  Legion. 
Through  essay  contests  and  other  activities 
that  program  is  instilling  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  youth  love  of  our  country 
and  devotion  to  its  ideals. 

In  recent  years,  however,  I  have  been 
gravely  concerned  by  the  failure  of  our  educa- 
tional system  In  teaching  American  hUtory. 
During  my  term  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
hundreds  of  high -school  delegations  visited 
my  ofllce.  I  made  it  a  practice  to  question 
them  about  the  history  of  their  county,  their 
State,  and  their  Nation.  All  too  often  I  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  they  lacked  even 
a  basic  knowledge  of  our  history. 

Only  recently  a  young  man  with  the  fin- 
est American  background  applied  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  Annapolis.  He  wrote  me  very 
much  concerned  over  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Naval 
Academy  was  American  histcny.  He  had 
been  graduated  from  a  class  A  high  school 
and  was  completing  his  course  at  one  of 
America's  leading  preparatory  schools.  In 
his  letter  he  stated  that  whUe  he  had  studied 
ancient  and  medieval  history  and  modem 
Buropean  history,  he  had  never  had  any 
course  in  the  history  of  his  own  country. 
He  knew  more  about  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  than  be 
did  alx)Ut  the  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  wrote  the  American 
Constitution;  and  fought  our  wars. 

This,  my  comrades,  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  teaching  of  history  in  our  schools. 
This  situation  calls  for  correction.    It  calls 


for  a  Job  by  the  American  Legion.  There  la 
plenty  of  room  for  an  American  educational 
campaign,  one  to  prevent  our  schools  from 
turning  out  a  generation  of  youth  which 
will  know  more  about  others  than  about 
Itself.  The  curricula  of  our  educational 
institutions  should  be  revised  so  that 
American  history  becomes  a  cornerstone  of 
tbe  teaching. 

Our  children  must  be  taught  that  while 
we  have  more  rights  than  any  other  people, 
yet  with  those  rights  we  slso  have  real  ob- 
ligations. These  obligations  are  to  praserva 
America  for  future  generations. 

A  firmer  foundation  in  our  history  arill 
serve  as  a  shield  to  turn  away  alien  phlloao- 
phles.  It  will  create  greater  pride  In  our  own 
free  institutions.  Communism — the  rank- 
est growing  weed  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
today— will  not  gain  a  foothold  where  the 
lesson  of  our  psst  and  the  development  of 
our  present  are  known  and  understood. 

We,  In  the  American  Legion,  liave  bean 
fighting  communism  over  the  years,  trying 
to  point  out  the  dangers  to  pe<9le  in  high 
places.  We  have  been  fighting  It  at  the  na- 
tional and  at  the  local  levels.  I  can  disclose 
here  tonight  that  I  found  It  in  the  Nationsl 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania  when  I  served  ss 
commander  of  that  grand  body  of  man. 
When  we  learned  that  the  Reds  infiltrated 
our  guard,  we  quietly  ferreted  them  out. 
Oui  G-a  did  a  fine  Job. 

Today,  at  last,  the  Job  of  ferreting  tha 
vermin  from  places  in  our  Government  baa 
begun.  They  have  bul.t  themselves  warm 
and  comfortable  nests  over  the  past  years. 
We  all  recall  clearly  how  at  our  last  nstlonal 
convention.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whoaa  Ameri- 
canism has  never  been  doubted,  ripped 
aside  the  crimson  curtain  and  warned  tie 
that  we  had  l>etter  clean  house  before  tha 
house  was  destroyed. 

We  were  all  encouraged,  recently,  when 
President  Truman  Issued  his  loyalty  order 
to  clean  the  Reds  our  of  Government  posi- 
tions— despite  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days 
before — on  Pebruary  38.  1847 — he  had  writ- 
ten to  former  Gov.  George  H.  Earle.  of  Penn- 
sylvania: 

I  quote:  "People  are  very  much  wrou^t 
up  about  the  Commiulst  'bugsboo'  btit  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  country  Is  per- 
fectly safe  so  far  ss  communism  is  con- 
cerned." 

I  compliment  our  comrade.  President  Tru- 
man, upon  his  recognition  of  the  menace, 
belated  though  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  President's  loyalty  order, 
it  is  hard  to  imderstand  the  failure  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  set 
the  wheels  in  motion  to  prosecute  Commu- 
nists for  violations  of  Federal  statutes.  Con- 
gressman J.  Pabmxll  Thomas,  of  New  Jersey. 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  has,  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions, reported  45  violations  to  ths  Jtistica 
Department.    Nothing  happened. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  despair  of  getting 
results  by  any  other  means,  Mr.  Thomas  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  President  Truman  asking 
him  for  sctlon.  It  is  hoped  this  will  hsve 
the  desired  effect  and  that  tbe  conspirators 
wUl  be  brought  to  Justice. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
war  with  Rtiasla  is  close  st  hand.  A  recent 
survey  reveals  that  Russia,  in  its  sphere  of 
Influence,  has  but  15  percent  of  the  war- 
making  resources.  We.  and  the  nations  out- 
side of  the  Russian  sphere,  control  88  percent. 
I  am  convinced  that  Russia's  Immediata 
plans  do  not  contemplate  war.  Their  policy 
is  to  build  up  a  fifth  coltwin  to  spread 
hatred,  prejudice,  and  eventually  to  lead  to 
civil  strife.  They  plan  to  create  doubt  and 
suspicion.  They  encourage  a  spendthrift 
government,  so  as  to  weaken  the  financial 
stability  of  tha  country  in  which  they  op- 
erate. Hence,  eventually,  if  war  should 
come,  they  will  have  little  trouble  In  ac- 
compllahing  their  purpoae.    They  will  cause 
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population,  vwry  dear-tbinklng  Amertcaa 
agiiis  that  oar  eoontry  abooM  b*  mad* 
flaanrlally  aoond.  A  oUaarlty  at  oar  p*opl*. 
*oaapo*>d  of  mlaguldad  d*  gooders  and  thoa* 
4tollb*rat*ly  acek  to  w«aken  ua.  wouM 
our  substance  and  bleed  us  whtta.  j 
~Oar  Useal  poUciea  must  include  a  balanced  { 
budget.  raAMMaa  of  the  debt,  and  equltabla 
dlstrlbxitlon  d  tba  tai  burden.  Cvery  es« 
pcndlture  of  our  Oorernment.  whether  for 
oae  at  hoaa*  or  abroad,  must  t>e  earefiilly 
senitlntoad  by  organlaatlona  like  the  Legion,  i 

Th*  astronocalcal  public  debt  of  taftS.OOO.* 
000.000  endangers  our  solvency.  If  we  col- 
lapee  flnaccUUy  or  if  uncontrolled  Inflation 
reaulta.  America  eould  easily  drift  into  a 
dictatorship  or  a  aodaltotlc  pattern  of  goT< 
araoMat. 

Ibto  will  r«sult  in  America,  as  tt  haa  rs-  i 
suited  tn  every  other  country,  tn  the  loss  oCj 
Individual  freedom. 

After  World  War  I  OermaoT  had  tnflaUa 
which    broagbt   aeooomlc   collaps*.     HItlsrI 
followed.    Then  we  had  confusion,  war.  and  [ 
maaa  murder. 

Our  national  debt  to  now  ahnost  97.500 
par  family.  After  World  War  I  we  had  a 
national  debt  at  nearly  twenty-flee  snd 
on*  half  bUllons.  or  approsimately  1070  per , 
fually. 

After    the    War    Between    the    Btate^    th* 
was  two  axul  three-quarters  billion,  or 
It  MM  per  famUy. 

Italy  to  now  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and 
about  thlrty-flve  biUlons.  which  to 
•flJOO  per  family.  Japan  owea  lem  than 
MO.000.CIOO.000.  or  02.200  for  each  famUy. 

Tb*  pablto  debt  of  Germany  was  about 
OIMXIOO.000.000.  Thto  was  08.300  per  family. 
0000  more  than  America's  national  deb:  per 
family  today. 

The  time  has  eome  for  Americans  to  stop 
and  thttvk  when  our  Oovernment  Is  making 
an  expenditure.  Our  world-wide  financial 
oommitmanta  alnoe  VJ-day  now  total  OSI.- 
000.000.000.  We  are  a  strong  country,  but 
can  we  stand  the  strain?  lien  like  you  must , 
make  the  decialon. 

Our  c()untry  In  14  yaara  gave  In  grants  and 
subsldlee  to  State,  munldpalltlaa,  corpora- 
tlona  and  Individuals  043.000.000.000.  That 
mean*  more  than  01.250  per  family. 

The  Federal  Government  to  now  too  big. 
too  oompUcated.  and  too  much  Involved  It 
all  mean*  eortalllng  the  righu  of  the  indi- 
vidual citlaena.  In  •  years  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment has  Increaasd  071  percent.  Bemem*  j 
ber.  tbto  to  a  peacetime  increase. 

The  over-all  cost  of  government.  Federal,  I 
8Ute.  and  local,  to  more  than  053.000.000.000. 1 
That  to  more  by  billions  than  the  entire  na- 
tional Income  in  1032.  103S.  or  1S»4.  By  way 
of  turtber  compariaon.  let  me  point  out  that 
tbe  hlgbeet  national  income  in  any  year  in 
the  htotory  of  tbe  Nation  prior  to  World  War 
XL  vaa  000.000.000.000. 

If  I  toave  but  one  thought  wltb  you  to- 
aigbt.  if  I  have  but  one  plea  to  make  to  you, 
my  comradea  of  the  American  Legion.  It  to 
this:  That  the  American  Legion  spearhead 
the  drive  for  a  aolvcnt,  sound,  and  dynamic 
nation. 

We  In  Oongrees  who  are  working  and  flght- 
lag  to  aoeompUah  tbto.  need  your  help  and 
assistance. 

Let  the  veteran,  who  made  the  graateet 

to  iB  pr—uis  gronp*  wbo  would  eome  to 
Waahlngton  demand  the  continuance  of  tbe 
pblloeophy  of  spend,  spend,  and  spend. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you.  first — that  fow- 
fiftbs  of  the  huge,  back  breaking  national 
debt  win  be  paid  by  tbe  Tstarans  tbsmselve 
R  Is  to  their  own  interest  to  support  us  to 

Sseood.  and  mora  important,  we  must  do 
tt  for  our  disabled  eomrade*  of  all  wars  and 
the  dependenta  of  tbo**  who  gave  tbelr  live* 
In  the  deOmn  of  onr  f>**dom. 

One  of  tb*  great  objectivee  of  the  Amerl-t 
con  Legion  haa  been  the  car*  and  comfort  of 
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Capital  of  the  Nation.  Here  fitting  memo- 
rlato  have  been  erected  to  the  three  com- 
manding flgurea  in  the  temple  of  thto  Re- 
public—Washington, the  Father  of  hto  Cotm- 
try;  Lincoln,  who  preserved  It;  and  Jeffer- 
son whose  Idealism  and  ringing  words  for 
the  rights  of  men  have  given  vitality  to  Its 
life  throughout  the  years. 

It  to  dlfllcult  to  speak  of  Jefferson,  to 
know  what  to  take  hold  of  in  thto  many- 
sided  man,  the  most  versatile  chief  magto- 
trate  of  the  Nation.  With  hto  philosophic 
foresight  he  probably  better  than  anyone 
else  appraised  himself. 

He  sleeps  within  the  confines  of  hto  es- 
tate at  llonticello  beneath  one  plain  white 
shaft  upon  which  to  Inscribed  a  remark- 
able epitaph  composed  by  Jefferson  himself. 
It  reads  as  follows:  "Here  rests  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  Statute  of  Religious  Free- 
dom for  Virginia,  and  Founder  of  the  Unl- 
,  verslty  of  Virginia."  He  did  not  write  a 
single  word  of  the  high  positions  he  had  held 
and  adorned,  twice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington, 
occupying  diplomatic  posts  of  dtotlnctlon 
abroad  and  showered  with  many  honors  by 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Jefferson  rested  hto  name  and  fame  upon 
the  three  great  achievements  be  enumer- 
ated, which  stand  out  as  milestones  along  tbe 
pathway  of  human  liberty  and  tbe  liberation 
of  the  human  mind.  They  all  center  about 
the  preservation  of  liberty  for  men — liberty, 
the  grandest  word  in  all  our  language  with- 
out which  all  th«  words  are  vain — liberty  to 
live  and  to  do  and  to  accomplish,  imfet- 
tered  by  the  uncertain  restrictions  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  decrees  of  tyrants,  freedom 
of  the  minds  and  souls  of  men,  the  promo- 
tion of  knowledge  and  the  strengthening  of 
character  that  will  enable  men  to  know  and 
to  defend  their  rights  and  to  remain  free. 
That  to  what  Jefferson  did  so  much  to 
achieve.  And  so  he  placed  these  accomplish- 
ments of  his  career  above  all  others. 

From  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown  on, 
men  came  to  these  shores  in  search  of  a 
larger  liberty,  an  opportunity  to  do,  and  to 
achieve,  and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny 
in  their  own  way.  And  so  they  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown  with  courage 
and  determination.  And  finally,  expression 
was  given  to  their  'ireams  and  aspirations 
in  the  stately  words  tliat  lell  from  the  pen 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence : 

"We  hold  theso  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  rights  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to 
secure  these  rlghU  governments  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men  deriving  their  Just  powers 
©from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
It  was  for  these  rights  and  for  such  a  gov- 
ernment that  the  Continental  soldier 
marched  and  fought  through  the  weary 
years  to  Yorktown.  And  then  with  Ameri- 
can Independence  achieved,  it  was  the  task 
of  the  ConstituUonal  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia to  set  up  a  form  of  government  that 
would  secure  these  rights  and  protect  them 
from  assault  by  any  department  of  gov- 
ernment or  any  man  or  group  of  men.  The 
deputies  knew  that  the  great  righto  and 
freedoms  would  only  be  safe  In  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  And  so  they 
provided  for  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances  with  three  great  coordinate  depart- 
menU  §o  constituted  that  each  should  be 
Independent  of  the  other  and  each  revolve 
about  In  Ito  own  appointed  orbit.  While 
certain  specific  powers,  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  a  national  government  to  function, 
were  given  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
great  residuum  of  power  was  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people. 

The  founders  believed,  and  ezperienoe  has 
vindicated  their  wisdom,  that  government 


should  be  kept  dose  to  the  people;  that  the 
people  In  their  own  States  and  communities 
are  better  able  to  know  and  are  better  in- 
formed as  to  their  own  local  wanto  and 
affairs  than  a  bureaucracy  far  away  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Under  such  a  form  of  government,  into 
wtilch  has  been  breathed  the  soul  of  Jeffer- 
son's doctrines  as  enunciated  In  the  im- 
mortal Declaration,  for  150  years  and  more, 
of  the  matchless  growth  of  thto  Republic,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world,  under 
an  ever-advancing  and  changing  civilization, 
all  emergencies  in  peace  and  In  war,  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  been  successfully  met;  and 
there  are  no  problems  nor  dlfBculties  however 
grave  that  may  arise  that  cannot  be  met  and 
solved  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  States. 

Under  our  form  of  government  and  way 
of  life,  the  American  people  have  gone  from 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle  to  reach  the  helghto 
upon  which  they  stand  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  noblest  civilization  ever  known  to  the 
children  of  men  here  in  thto  favored  land  of 
ours  where,  despite  all  our  troubles — and 
they  have  been  many — human  happiness, 
security,  and  well-being  have  extoted  as  no- 
where els*  since  time  began. 

Nowhere  to  property  so  equally  divided  as 
here.  Nowhere  are  wages  so  high.  No- 
where are  comforto  and  well-being  so  uni- 
versal. Nowhere  does  hope  fly  on  such  high 
and  rapid  wing. 

Everywhere  the  strength  and  growth  of  our 
form  of  government  profoundly  affected  the 
human  raee.  Other  governmento  modeled 
their  constitutions  on  our  own  and  upon 
the  American  continents  the  flags  of  freedom 
waved  unvexed  from  our  southern  borders 
to  the  Antartic  seas. 

The  forces  of  liberty  gathered  momentum: 
and  their  Impact  was  felt  against  the  thrones 
of  kings;  and  rights  and  some  form  of  repre- 
sentation were  given  to  the  people  In  nearly 
every  land.  It  looked  as  though  the  heavens 
above  would  soon  bend  their  starry  arch 
over  a  world  of  freemen.  Thto  was  not  so 
long  ago,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
here. 

And  then  a  strange  spell  came  over  the 
earth  and  all  was  changed.  Democracy  was 
challenged  everywhere.  Peoples  surrendered 
their  liberties  for  a  false  security  that  faded 
into  ashes  as  they  were  betrayed,  as  they  were 
bound  to  be,  by  Uie  dicUtor  and  the  tyrant. 
These  dictators  and  tyranto  reached  out 
threatening  the  safety  of  the  world;  and  we 
were  plunged  into  a  world-wide  war  to  pre- 
serve our  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
all  mankln<t  A  year  and  a  half  ago  we 
emerged  triumphant  with  our  enemies  ut- 
terly vanquished  and  lying  prostrate  in  the 
dust. 

With  the  invention  of  new  Instruments  of 
warfare  with  imheard  of  range  and  destruc- 
tion, we  recognized  the  fact  that  oceans  are 
no  longer  the  barriers  of  old  and  mountains 
do  not  divide.  And  so  we  Joined  with  60 
other  nations  In  a  compact  known  as  the 
United  Nations  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  prevention  of  aggression.  Ws  knew 
that  another  such  catastrophe  as  the  one 
through  which  we  had  Just  passed,  would 
wreck  civilization.  We  were  the  first  to  rat- 
ify the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  be- 
lieving that  the  example  of  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth  so  to  do  would  lead  other 
great  powers  to  Join  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  In  a  spirit  of  Justice  to  the 
smaller  nations  and  a  respect  for  their  sov- 
ereign righu.  Hardly  had  the  Ink  dried  upon 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nation*,  when  we 
saw  Russia  reaching  out  everywhere,  dom- 
inating and  establishing  spheres  of  Influence 
and  throwing  communtotlc  shadows  over 
vast  reaches  of  the  Knropean  and  Asiatic  Con- 
tlnento.  She  set  up  puppet  governments  in 
eastern  Kurope  and  extended  her  sphere  of 
influence  westward  to  the  banks  oi  the  Bbe. 
8b*  has  embarked  upon  a  poUcy  of  delay  In 


order  to  impregnate  those  countries  as  well 
as  Germany  itself  with  her  communtotlc  doe- 
trines.  No  one  knows  what  to  going  on  there 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

She  marched  her  armies  in  little  Iran  and 
negotiated  with  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  that 
government  and  with  longing  eyes  to  look- 
ing upon  the  warm  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf.' 
She  has  long  waged  a  war  of  nerves  on  Oreeoe 
and  on  Turkey  and  asks  surrender  of  Turkish 
sovereign  righto  in  gaining  control  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  which  event  Turkey.  Ctareeee. 
and  the  Middle  East  will  become  her  sateUltee, 
and  then  she  will  be  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  India  as  soon  as  the  Brlttoh  move  out. 

And  in  China,  where  we  have  long  had  the 
policy  of  "the  open  door,"  she  to  In  Man- 
churia, marching  in  and  out  and  back  again 
and  has  incited  disorder  and  chaos  with  a 
million  Communtoto  in  arms  waging  civil  war. 
She  Is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  footbold  in 
the  Western  Hemtophere.  and  the  upward 
surge  of  the  Communists  throughout  the  na- 
tioiu  to  the  south  of  us  threatens  inter- 
American  solidarity.  Her  agento  ate  working 
in  every  nation  as  fifth  colunuiisto  to  create 
disorder  and  hatred  and  be  ready  to  inflict 
grave  aabotage  in  the  event  of  any  trouble 
with  Rustoa. 

Look  at  It  as  you  will,  it  to  the  pattern  of 
Hitler  picking  off  free  nations  one  by  one; 
the  pattern  of  a  nation  with  an  eye  on  tbe 
empire  of  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  It  all  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  our  representatives  in  the  oonclaves 
of  the  nations,  former  Secretary  Bvmes  and 
now  Secretary  Marshall,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  both  great  politlcfd  parties. 
CoNNALLT  and  Vandsmbcso,  to  work  out  some 
system  of  peace  wherein  there  would  be  no 
further  encroachment  of  Russia  upon  the 
righto  of  sovereign  nations  and  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  all  problems  within  the  orbit 
and  spirit  of  the  United  Nations. 

Thto  policy  has  been  termed  by  her  sym- 
pathizers as  getting  tough  with  Russto. 
Upon  the  contrary,  as  President  Truman 
said  in  hto  message  to  the  Congress  on 
January  6.  "Our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  is  guided  by  the  same  principles  which 
determine  our  policies  toward  all  nations." 
In  other  words,  we  would  be  opposed  to 
any  other  nation  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  Imposing  ito  will  on  any  other  people. 
The  United  Nations  was  brought  into  being 
to  prevent  Jiist  that  sort  of  thing,  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  prevent  aggression.  When 
it  falto  so  to  do.  it  will  have  failed  of  the 
purpose  of  ito  l>elng  and  become  one  more 
melancholy  failure  to  establtoh  peace  among 
mankind. 

It  to  to  prevent  such  a  failure  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  announced  the  policy  to 
aid  peoples  who  are  struggling  to  restot  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  outside  pres- 
sure. Thto  means  that  RussU  must  Im 
stopped  in  ber  march  of  aggression.  Of 
course,  each  ease  must  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized and  Judged  on  Ito  own  merito  not  only 
by  the  President  but  also  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  holds  the  purs* 
strings. 

At  present,  we  are  confronted  with  th* 
question  as  to  what  cotirse  of  action  to  pur- 
sue In  the  case  of  Greece  and  Tttrkey,  who 
have  applied  to  us  for  asstotance.  The  de- 
struction ot  their  Independence  by  the  Com- 
muntoto and  the  dire  resulto  that  would  fol- 
low are  clear  and  obvious.  Extending  aid 
to  them  does  not  mean  bypassing  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  simply  calling  a 
halt  to  Russia  and  her  satellites,  which  the 
United  Nations  would  not  be  able  to  do,  with 
no  armed  forces  at  their  command  and  no 
means  to  sustain  their  economy.  And  in 
thto  connection  it  to  well  to  remember  that 
It  to  Russia  that  has  continually  blocked  any 
effort  of  progress  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  police  force. 

We  also  stand  ready  to  destot  at  any  tlm* 
when  the  Security  Coimcll  or  the  Assembly 
by  majority  vote  asks  us  so  to  do.    But  to 
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tack  delivtrad  with   talllnf  power  and  ob- 
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bare  the  advanUge  in  that  tbay  ara  bound 
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Tba  mattmlm  at  our  inaututiona  ara  avary- 
wbara.  tba  Ooaamunitu  aad  tbatr  faUow- 
travalera  Wbaraver  there  ara  dUfaiaucaa  be- 
tween capiul  aad  labor,  wbaravar  tbara  la 
any  discurbaaca.  no  mattar  «bat  Ita  nature, 
tbare  tbcy  are  altaiBpttin  to  tooient  Uoubla 
and  dtaordar  and  to  Intraalfy  bittamaaa  and 
diaconteot. 

CoaCractad  by  tbaaa  daofcra  bare  and 
Bbat  to  aaadad  to  vnlty  aaong  our 
hen  ai  ttfimt  ■  supreme  need  that 
tba  daeoUaa  aad  iiiaiai  lallmi  to  our  couauy 
ta  time  of  war  be  carried  over  lata  tbaae  daya 
of  peace;  that  there  be  a  production  from 
aeld  aad  foreat  aad  rolUog  off  our  aiarmbly 
llaea  iwlmrt^TTi  by  any  cauae  or  aay  group; 
that  aa  w^iliit  faith  la  our  form  of  gov- 
eminent  and  way  of  life  azln  without  whlcb 
coaaututiona  afallath  not;  that  a  wider 
and  toleraace  may  prevail, 
a  kindlier  feeling  among  our 
people  ao  that  the  effort  to  arouae  daaa 
hatred  and  claas  conaclouanesa  will  be  in 
vala — all  to  the  end  that  we  may  work  out 
our  problenu  and  lire  otir  lives  aa  a  raeoluta, 
a  united,  and  a  llberty-lortag  people 

And  let  us  listen  to  the  wurda  of  wisdom 
and  admonition  la  theae  troubled  hours  cd 
the  great  men  in  whoee  honor  memorlala 
have  been  here  erected  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple, as  thee  ipolw  kmg  ago  and  stUl  speak 
to  m:  Waaiili^toa.  "Lot  xm  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wlae  and  the  honest  may  repair. 
Hm  went  to  tai  tba  baada  at  Ood;"  Jefferson. 
"■qitol  rtgMB  tor  an  apartol  prlvtiefrs  to 
none:"  Ltneotn.  "We  tfiall  nobly  save  or 
meanly  lose  the  last,  best  bof>e  of  earth. " 
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Mr.  XZM.  Ifr.  Preridcnk.  the  Mid- 
west ReseBTCh  InstltuU  wms  bom  out 
ot  a  dejire  of  pubUc-«plrit«d  hminfsii- 
mn  of  ibe  atz-atate  area  surroundioc 
Kansas  Cltjr.  Mo^  to  enlist  tbe  prln- 
etpies  and  iwmutm  at  sdenuflc  research 
m  the  cotnraerdal  and  industrial  devel- 
opment  of  this  region.  How  well  tbe 
effort  has  neowdad  In  a  UtUe  more  than 
2  years  Is  sbown  by  the  fact  that  th« 
Institute  has  participated  in  the  deyel- 
opment  of  a  process  for  making  com 
sufar  from  grain  sorghums;  It  has 
turned  out  the  paper-tape  sound  re- 
corder: perfected  a  coating  for  ammonlm 
nitrate  crystals,  and  has  other  accom< 
pUshments  to  Its  credit. 

Tbe  Midwest  H march  XnaUUite  has] 
nmoUv  annotmcei  b  new  ptocnw  for' 
mllUnc  grain,  which  may  well  be  rerolu- 
tloiMry  In  character.    I  ask  the  unanl- 
aio«  eouHBl  tiiat  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  April  30.  1947.  de- 
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germ  has  a  tendency  to  spoil,  and  does  not 
make  good  bread. 

Two  batches  of  flour  were  run,  one  com- 
jdetely  germ-free  and  the  otiier  with  all  the 
germ,  or  fortified.  They  were  baked  into 
bread  in  tbe  laboratory  of  the  C.  J.  Patterson 
company  with  several  control  loavea  from 
ngtotorly-milled  wheat.  The  germ-free  flour 
produced  a  whole  wheat  loaf  that  rated 
good-minus,  or  the  aame  as  the  control  loaf. 
It  was  slightly  gray  in  color  and  had  a 
slick  crust.  The  test  loaf  with  the  germ 
remaining  produced  poor  quality  bread,  aa  to 
true  of  all  flour  containing  too  much  germ. 

BirrBBBMCB  IK  TASTB 

Experiments  point  to  the  fact  that  break- 
fast foods  or  bread  may  be  produced  from 
exploded  grain  flour  that  even  has  a  different 
taste.  Vagtborg  said,  due  to  the  complete 
separation. 

For  more  than  8  montlis  tests  have  been 
made  on  various  types  of  grain  sorghums, 
wheat,  and  oats.  Varying  bumldltiea.  dif- 
ferent tlmea  of  pressurization,  different 
nossle  siaes,  and  pretreatment  of  grain  with 
ensymea  have  been  tried. 

At  the  institute  today  one  would  see  a 
contraption  of  pipes  that  might  suggest  a 
Rube  Ooldberg  device,  but  one  that  the 
scientists  take  very  seriously.  An  air  com- 
pressor U  beating.  The  process  is  noisy. 
When  a  valve  to  turned,  the  apparatus  roan. 
A  stream  of  shattered  grain  spins  into  a 
cyclone  cone  and  drops  out  the  bottom. 

The  result  to  a  mixture  of  whole  wheat 
berrlea.  halves,  quarters,  bran.  germ,  and 
clear  down  to  flour  aizea.  About  half  the 
grains  an  ahattered  in  the  first  operation. 
Some  flour  to  obtained.  Separation  to  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  screen  meshes,  shaken 
in  an  agitator.  The  dtosoclater  might  be 
compared  to  tbe  first  set  of  rollers  in  a  mill. 
Some  flour  is  obtained  with  each  grinding, 
the  rcat  to  recycled. 

MBZD  poor  FLANT 

"We  have  reached  the  stage."  Vagtborg 
said.  "Where  we  shall  need  a  large-scale  pilot 
plant  at  the  Institute  to  carry  the  tesU 
further.  We  are  proposing  to  invest  SSO.aoO 
In  equipment  in  a  continuous-process  plant, 
and  SSO.OOO  in  personnel  and  supplies  to 
earry  out  commercial  tests  for  2  yean.  It  to 
my  l>ellef  that  Indvwtrlal  cereal  processon 
will  cooperate  with  the  experiments  and 
asstot  In  the  sponsoring." 

Plans  rave  been  drawn  for  a  continuous- 
process  plant,  much  like  a  complete  mill, 
with  a  series  of  explosive  dlssoclaters.  Plotxr 
will  be  coming  from  each.  There  will  be 
aeparatlon  proceaaea  between.  The  final 
priaduct  will  be  flour  and  Ita  byproducts,  or 
experiments  may  be  made  at  stages  in 
between. 


Letter  to  Pandit  Jawakarlal  Nelmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or  raw  ti 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTAll v ES 
Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recgid.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

PAJRirr  Jawahabxju.  Nshxtt. 
Government  of  India 

Neto  DeUii,  India 

HoNOSLASLS  Sib:  I  note  with  keenest  dto- 
appolatmeat  and  sadness  ttiat  you  are  sup- 
porting the  Arab  League  in  ita  demand  lor 
an  Independent  Arab  8UU  in  Palestine. 

In  the  cable  you  aent  to  the  League,  you 
express  sympathy  for  the  Jews  persecuted 
by   tbe   Nasto.  but   nonetheless   InsiM  tliat 


Palestine  to  an  Arab  country  and  ahould  re- 
main ao. 

Were  then  no  reasona  other  than  humani- 
tarian ones,  and  there  are  many,  the  closing 
of  the  doon  of  Palestine  to  Jewtoh  immi- 
gration would  still  remain  one  of  the  crud- 
est acts  of  our  times.  Six  million  Jews  wera 
slaughtered  by  the  Maato.  Had  the  nefarious 
Wlilte  Paper  of  1960  wblch  closed  Palestine 
to  Jewtoh  immigration  not  been  in  effect, 
many  lives  would  have,  been  saved.  After 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  which  the  whole 
world  witnessed,  It  to  mora  than  wanton  In- 
difference to  keep  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
theae  Innocent  people  In  camps,  stateless, 
without  dignity  and  without  hope.  Only 
Palestine  offers  them  both  security  and 
welcome  and  the  opportunity  which  to  right- 
fully thein  to  begin  life  anew. 

If  the  world  to  so  constituted  today  that 
reasons  of  humanltarianlsm   leave   It  cold, 
then  we  should  examine  the  legal  and  politi- 
cal Justiflcatlon  for  not  only  the  abrogation 
of  this  white  paper,  but  for  the  establish- 
ment In  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  national  home- 
land   as    well.      52    nations,    including    the 
United  States,  consented  to  the  granting  of 
the  mandate  over  Palestins  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  facilitating  Jewish 
Immigation  therein  and  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Jewtoh   national   home.     All  of 
Arabia  was  freed  from  Turktoti  domination 
by  the  victorious  Allied  powers  and  given  in- 
dependence, either  Immediately  or  through 
relinquishment  In  due  time  of  class  A  man- 
dates held  by  Great  Britain  and  France.    All 
class  A  mandated  territories  have  received 
their  independence  aave  Palestine  which  by 
International  covenant  was  reserved  for  use 
as  a  national  homeland  for  the  Jews.    Out 
of  the   huge   Arabian   territory,   thto  small 
land  was  set  aside.    80  specifically  and  clearly 
had  that  Intent  of  the  League  of  Nations 
been  set  forth  that  when  the  Palestine  white 
paper  of  1939  was  promulgated  it  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Com- 
mission of  the  League  of  Nations  as  illegal. 
The  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
after  an  exhaustive  study  last  year  llkewijse 
maintained  that  thto  white  paper  must  be 
abrogated  to  permit  Immigration  of  the  Jews 
into  Palestine.    In  fact,  it  has  been  the  con- 
clusion of  19  Investigating  committees  and 
commissions.    l>oth    government    sponsored 
and  otherwise,  that  the  Jews  ara  In  Pales- 
tine "by  right  and  not  by  sufferance." 

I  cannot  quite  graap  why  you  aa  a  cour- 
ageotis  leader  of  your  people  and  with  jrour 
evident  and  concrete  concern  with  the  well- 
t)eing  of  all  peoples  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  obvious  social  and  economic 
benefits  Jewish  colonization  In  Palestine  has 
brought  both  to  the  Jews  and  Araba  of  that 
area.  It  to  an  established  fact  that  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  Middle  East.  It  to  likewise  es- 
tablish that  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  hsve 
aciileved  a  level  of  sodal  and  scientific  prog- 
ress beyond  that  of  their  nelghbora  la  ad- 
joining territory. 

I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  you 
with  your  statesmanship  and  seal  for  the 
welfara  of  the  downtrodden  would  place 
yourself  on  the  aide  of  those  interests  which 
resist  the  social  and  economic  development 
in  the  East  and  which  fear  the  awakening 
of  the  populations  of  that  area.  I  surely 
thought  that  you  with  your  acute  Imagina- 
tion would  vtouallse  the  development  of 
that  country  which  had  been  so  bprren  prior 
to  Jewtoh  colonisation  for  the  Ijenefit  of  all 
peoples  therein.  The  evidence  to  then  be- 
fora  us  how  tiie  will  and  the  labor  and  the 
planning  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  have 
already   begtm   that  development. 

I.  of  courae.  realize  the  difficult  plight  In 
which  India  finds  Itself,  torn  as  It  to  l>y 
factional  and  rellgloxis  strife.  I  realize  that 
peace  in  India  to  difficult  without  the  good 
will  ot  90.000.000  Moslents,  but  I  assure  you 
that  your  atatenaent  on  Palestine  will  make 
no    difference    to    Mohammed    All   Jlnnab. 


I  am  sura  your  statement  to  a  matter  of 
political  experience.  I  am  sura  too  that  it 
to  utterly  foreign  to  your  phUoeophy.  I  feel 
that  to  tlito  political  expediency  you  baee 
aacriflced  principle. 

You  have  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Jews, 
but,  of  course,  verbal  sympathy  will  not  save 
human  souls. 

I  write  thusly  with  great  reluctance .  but  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so  by  my  sense  of  duty. 
I  write  also  as  one  with  the  deepest  feeling 
for  India  and  her  people.    I  have  not  heal- 
tated  to  Join  in  the  fight  f<»-  India's  inde- 
pendence and  have  espoused  thto  cause  both 
In  and  out  of  the  halls  of  the  United  State* 
Congress.     I  authored  the  congressional  act 
which  placed  India  within  our  immigration 
quota  and  permitted  the  entrance  thereun- 
der of  Indians  and  ttielr  naturalization  when 
resident  here.    It  to  my  Intention  to  do  much 
more  to  bridge  the  chaam  that  extot*  be- 
tween your  people  and   mine.     Not   Infre- 
quently I  am  called  upon  by  your  people  m 
this  country  to  como  to  their  aid  and  I  have 
been  happy  and  privilegod  to  help  on  more 
than  one  occasion.     I  have  advocated  con- 
sistently the  consummation  of  a  treaty  of 
trade  and  friendship  between  otir  two  coun- 
tries.   The  trader,  for  example,  from  India 
lias  none  of  the  benefits  accorded  tradera 
from  other  countries  protected  by  trade  trea- 
ties.   I  am  certain  my  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  India  are  not  unknown  to  you. 
I  shall  continue  to  act  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  both  o\ir  peoples,  despite  the  political 
opposition  I  encounter.    This  to  so  deeply 
a  matter  of  principle. 

I  regret  deeply  that  you  deemed  It  neees 
sary  to  aline  yourself  with  the  Arab  League 
la  tbe  matter  of  Palestine. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Emahttbl  CBixaa. 


AkI  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EJTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  mnf  sTLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRB8BNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rk- 
OBO,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
April  19.  1947: 

01m  sArrrr  b  tkx  tssm.  mot  auxn  buss 

The  debate  brotight  on  by  Preaident  Tru- 
man's propKJsed  aid  to  Greece  aad  Turkey 
llliutratcs  the  confusion  inherited  from  past 
propaganda  efforts  to  base  foreign  policy 
upon  ideology  Instead  of  upon  American 
security.  The  debate  atoo  suggesU  how 
much  better  ordered  these  things  wera  in  th» 
days  when  certain  concepts,  like  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Britain's  defense  of  the  Empire 
life  line,  were  understood,  and  did  not  have 
to  be  laid  on  the  Une  In  crude  terms  almost 
certain  to  be  interpreted  as  hostile  by  oUier 
countries. 

Mr.  Truman  describes  hto  policy  as  "sup- 
port to  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities 
or  by  outside  pressure,"  but  he  alao  makes 
it  plain  that  "the  security  of  the  United 
States"  to  our  reason  for  action.  To  baae 
our  aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  nationalist  China 
or  Brazil  on  Ideological  grounds,  as  certain 
commentatora  pretend  to  think  we  are  doing, 
would  lead  to  the  same  conf\isions  which 
have  grown  up  out  of  the  propaganda  fic- 
tion that  Russia  was  being  aided  during  the 
war  becatise  she  was  democratic,  rather 
than  because  her  millions  of  soldiers  wera 
mowlnc  <lovh  Oermans.    Bven  tbe  "TrumaB 
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HO  i  GEORGE  f .  MUIER 
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Mr     HtUH    «f    CbUftirnU      Mr. 
■mObt.  ny  rontauM,  \  mum  ttUt  %• 


fornlB.  Cbarlle  Tye  Is  a  bic  fellow  wHh 
a  friendly  grin,  knows  everybody  and  likes 
people.  He  Is  a  human  Individual.  Char- 
He  Is  a  rabid  ti»rtsouuL  He  broad  c  a.  u 
at  the  ball  games.  Bo  enoouraces  clean 
sport  aBMOB  the  kids  becauae  he  has  a 
Wuf  of  hi5  own  and  knows  the  BMBBlnR  of 
elean  sports  to  clean  kids.  Wnrjtxxlj 
likes  Charlie  Tye  and  Charlie  Tye  llkea 
ererybody.  DorlDf  the  war  he  publ:'hf>d 
a  fotir-page  paper  that  was  sent  free  of 
charge  to  the  boys  in  service.  It  was  a 
clearlnx  house  for  the  news  avidly  de« 
voured  by  them.  It  carried  Items  about 
the  fellows  who  were  Inaeparabl*.  fellows 
who  played  on  the  same  softball  \"nm 
and  now  found  them.^elves  serving  on 
different  continents  the  width  of  the 
world  between  them.  Charlie  knew 
what  they  liked  and  he  gave  it  to  them. 
It  was  full  of  homey,  homely  gassip. 
YoQ  aee.  Charlie  Tye  has  a  boy  and  h« 
knew  what  that  boy  liked.  That  boy  waa 
In  the  serrlce  and  he  was  Intensely  pr'^ud 
of  that  service.  That  boy  is  new  In  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  as  a  result 
of  his  service.  Charlie  goes  to  see  him 
regularly,  fie  knows  his  doctors,  hla 
nurses,  the  orderlies,  and  the  people 
around  the  hospital  because  he  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  treatment  his  son  la ; 
getting.  Just  as  he  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  treatment  other  men  in  that 
hospital  and  in  the«hoapltals  through' 
out  the  United  SUtea  are  getUng. 

I  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Charlie  Tye  the  other  day  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  hospitalisation  and  dr.iwn 
from  his  own  broad  experience  with  that 
subject.  I  commend  it  to  you  l)ecau'^e  I 
think  it  is  good  reading.  I  ^hink  It  hx!>  a 
message  we  all  might  gain  by  readinB. 
Hero  la  Charlie's  letter: 

Oaklamb.  Csur .  Aprii  If.  JM7. 


Hob. 

Wmahtngton.  D.  C. 
Oaoaoi:  As  you  know  my  son 
a  pottant  at  the  Palo  Alto  veteran's 
hoapttal  atace  bla  ratum  from  the  Navy 
service. 

I  b«ve  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  sae  him 
and  have  aloatly  obaerv«^  the  attendanta. 
nuraes.  dootota.  and  the  general  service  and 
so  forth. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  think  those  peopta 
ara  doing  a  great  service  to  our  boys,  and 
I  am  entirely  sattsfled  with  the  treatment 
aeoorded  my  aon.  even  though  ha  Is  still  la 
bad  condition,  bat  I  know  it's  no  fault  of 
theirs.  They  have  triad  every  method  known 
to  aid  him. 

Today  I  learned  that  Congreaa  la  con- 
templating cutting  the  approprlattaM  of  tbo 
veterans'  hosplUls.  Ge<jrge  If  yoa  COOM  vlalt 
places  and  aee  the  yeoman  eervtce 
rendered  to  tbaee  poor  unfortunate 
■onls.  you  would  yell  to  the  high  heaven 
agalnat  meh  a  abort-alghtod  and  aelflsb 
action. 

or  cutting.  OoBgraas  should  In- 
the  amount  of  money  so  that  these 
doetora.  nuraaa.  and  attondaata  could  have 
tba  propar  number  of  bolpara  to  aM  them  In 
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proposal  of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  made 
at  tbo  Moacow  Conference  to  partition  Po- 
land again  by  revising  her  weatem  bordars 
in  favor  of  oiur  Oerman  foe.  The  propoaal  la 
Inherently  wrong  and  Is  In  utter  disregard 
for  the  bitter  lessons  of  history.  Return  of 
these  Polish  western  lands  to  Germany  would 
not  spell  the  desired  political  stability  and 
economic  health  of  Europe  but  would  In- 
Uy  plimge  the  world  Into  another  con- 
itlon. 

These  western  lands  cannot  ba  considered 
as  compensation  for  the  much  greater  polish 
eastern  territory  selaed  by  Soviet  Russia. 
That  salsure  was  criminal  and  cannot  ever 
be  sanctioned  or  condoned  by  any  amount  of 
compensation.  Moreover,  the  western  lands 
have  always  been  culturally  and  economically 
an  Integral  part  of  Poland  since  the  tenth 
century  except  when  seized  and  held  by  Oer- 
man military  might  and  now  at  best  can 
constitute  but  small  competisatlon  for  the 
unprecedented  pillage  and  destruction  In- 
flicted by  Germany  upon  the  land  and  peo- 
ple of  our  Polish  ally. 

These  western  lands,  having  now  been  re- 
settled by  4.000.000  Poles  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  allies,  are  fast  becoming  in- 
terrelated with  Polish  economy  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  general  peacetime  stability  of 
western  Europe. 

The  aaverance  of  theae  lands  In  favor  of  otir 
German  anemy  would  discredit  the  demo- 
cratic forcea  In  Poland  and  diabolically 
enough  thrust  the  Polish  Nation  Into  the 
monstroiu  Communist  empire  wlilcb  is 
even  now  striving  to  absorb  It. 

8.  The  fundamental  evil  responsibility  for 
the  Kurcpean  disintegration  can  be  traced 
to  the  Infamous  Yalta  deal  where  great  prin- 
ciples were  compromised  for  questionable 
poMtlcal  expediency.  Now  only  a  swift  dis- 
avowal of  the  Yalta  pact  will  restore  European 
cohesion  and  equilibrium. 

Let  us  strive  to  effect  tba  withdrawal  cf 
the  Red  forces  from  Poland  and  the  other 
counUies  of  eastern  Europe,  recognize  the 
sovereign  Independence  of  the  Baltic  nations, 
restore  the  eastern  lands  of  Poland — about 
which  Issue  there  prevails  such  morbid  si- 
lence— bring  about  the  free  and  unfettered 
elections  In  Communist-dominated  co\m- 
trles  and  the  secretary's  objective  for  a  peace- 
ful and  suble  Europe  will  at  onca  become 
a  reality. 

6.  The  current  congressional  debate  to  bar 
all  nations  under  Soviet  domination  from  par- 
ticipation of  the  administration's  t350.000.- 
000  foreign-relief  bUl  ought  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  Polish  Nstlon.  For  that  nation  was 
saddled  with  a  Soviet-dominated  regime  by 
the  Allies  themselves  contrary  to  Its  will  and 
daslra.  We.  therefore,  beseech  otir  Oovem- 
Bsa&t  to  extend  the  propoaed  relief  to  the 
destitute  people  of  Poland  provided  that  It  Is 
administered  under  strict  American  super- 
vision to  assure  Its  fair  distribution. 

7.  To  former  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane 
for  his  forthright  and  undaimted  sUnd  in  be- 
half of  the  Polish  Nation  and  for  his  stirring 
patriotic  address  here,  we  express  our  deep 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude.  May  his 
clarion  call  for  national  unity  and  concerted 
action  against  the  spreading  menace  of  com- 
munism find  a  resoimdlng  echo  in  tha  hearts 
of  all  Americans. 

May  Providence  in  these  perUous  times 
blaas  otir  Government  with  wisdom,  foresight. 
and  dsrlng  and  endow  otir  Nation  with  moral 
strength  and  bodily  vigor  that  our  world 
responsibUltles  might  ba  discharged  with 
dignity  and  honor. 

Wt,  on  thU  ConsUtution  Day.  awaro  of  our 
Ubarai  borltaga,  radsdttata  ouraalvos  to  tbe 
aiasarvaUon  of  aur  <^mtrtsan  w«i  ol  lit*  aad 
lu  ths  euiMtaut  vl|U  •!  world  paaoa  and 
AmsrieaA  Maswllf, 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  to  read  this 
morning  that  General  Bradley  has  an- 
nounced he  will  not  quit  his  Veterans' 
Administration  job  until  the  job  Is  done. 
It  has  been  very  confusing  to  everyone 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  feel 
that  he  may  resign  any  minute.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  Congress  wants  to 
help  him  in  the  tremendous  Job  he  is 
doing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
letter  written  by  General  Bradley  to  his 
assistant  and  deputy  administrators.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
take  the  time  to  read  and  study  this 
letter.  It  sets  forth,  clearly  and  im- 
derstandingly,  the  general's  aims  and 
policies: 

VXTERANS'   ADMIKIST«ATI0K, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  2.  1947. 
To  All  Assistant  and  Deputy  Aamtnistrators: 

Next  week  I  shall  go  before  Congress  to 
show  why  we  shall  need  97 .000  .COO  .000  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  1948. 

However  Justified  our  requirements  may 
be,  those  vast  expenditures  offer  a  challenge 
to  reductions  In  Government  spending.  The 
billions  of  dollars  involved  can  too  easily 
create  false  hopea  for  large-scale  savings. 
Even  tha  accepted  necessity  for  our  veterans' 
program  cannot  save  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration from  becoming  a  target  In  this  effort 
to  reduce  the  budget. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  sought 
reductions  wherever  those  reductions  might 
be  made  without  imperiling  our  operations. 
But  if  ftirther  reductions  In  the  name  of 
economy  threaten  to  cripple  our  program 
and  dull  lU  objectives.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to 
point  out  the  danger.  Where  reductions  in 
readjustment  expenditures  might  result  in 
the  waste  of  human  resources,  where  reduc- 
tions In  exi>endlture8  for  hospital  treatment 
might  threaten  standards  of  medical  care,  I 
shaU  oppose  such  reductions  and  defend  the 
budget  we  shall  need. 

Our  role  tmfortunately  is  an  awkward  one. 
At  a  time  when  other  agencies  can  trim  their 
budgets  to  peacetime  needs,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  Increase  ours  to  pay  for  the  effects 
of  war.  As  far  as  expenditures  for  veterans 
are  concerned,  the  war  has  only  begun.  We 
cannot  hold  out  a  promise  of  near  or  sub- 
stantial reductlotis  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  services  and  beneflU  voted  by 
Congress,  It  is  not  possible  to  legislate 
benefits  on  one  hand  and  refuse  to  pay 
their  costs  on  the  other.  It  would  be  folly 
for  the  American  people  to  anticipate  any- 
thing other  than  a  period  of  unprecedented 
high  expenditure  for  veterans'  benefits  for 
half  a  decade  or  more. 

The  pattorn  of  this  spending  has  already 
been  set.  During  tba  next  fiscal  year,  tax- 
payers will  pay  approximately  30  cenU  out 
of  aaob  Padaral  tax  dollar  for  beneflU  to 
vetorana.  Tbls  proportion  will  inoraasa  be- 
tarn  It  bafins  to  alsokan.  Our  Vatarans'  Ad- 
mtnlstrauor  budget  for  tha  nsit  year  alons 
almoot  equali  tba  antire  cost  of  Fedsral  Gov- 

AM  oapandHuva  at  Uvla  iManUuds  ^m- 
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blllty  for  competent,  effective,  and  Intelli- 
gent administration  of  thoae  ftinds. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congreaa  and  tha 
American  people  wUI  pay  wUllngly  for  tha 
benefits  voted  veterans  of  this  and  previous 
wars.  But  they  will  not  tolerate  excessively 
high  administrative  costs.  They  will  not 
tolerate  extravagance  and  waste.  And  cer- 
tainly they  will  not  tolerate  surplus  or  in- 
competent employees. 

In  appropriating  funds  for  these  actlvitlM 
of  ours.  Congress  mtist  also  find  tha  taxas 
that  will  support  them.  To  warrant  thoaa 
tax  levies  on  the  people.  Congress  must  de- 
termine to  Its  own  satisfaction  that  our  ap- 
propriations are  merited  and  just.  For  this 
raaoon.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
scrutinize  our  program  and  to  direct  where- 
ever  It  can  reductions  in  personnel  and  cost. 
If  I  am  shown  that  any  of  our  estimates 
are  needleasly  high  cm:  Inflated.  I  shall  be  tha 
first  to  agree  in  cutting  them  down.  For 
whUe  I  am  determined  to  achieve  otir  objec- 
tives, I  am  also  determined  to  reach  them  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Our  •7.000.000.000  budget  for  1»48  U  di- 
vided Into  three  principal  parts. 

Approximately  $5,276,000,000 — or  75  per- 
cent of  the  entire  budget  will  go  In  the  pay- 
ment of  direct  cash  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  These  benefits  consist 
principally  of  pensions,  compensation,  edu- 
cational subsistence,  and  readjustment  al- 
lowance. 

Approximately  •1388,000.000— or  19  per- 
cent of  the  entire  budget  will  go  in  the  form 
of  indirect  benefits  to  veterans.  These  bene- 
fits Include  tbe  cost  of  medical,  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care,  educational  tuition  and 
counseling,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hos- 
pital construction,  veteran  travel,  and  Insur- 
ance. 

Approxlmatoly  •4S0.00O.O0O— or  6  percent 
of  the  entire  budget  will  be  devoted  to  ad- 
ministrative costs — excluding  the  medical 
service.  This  expenditure  Includes  salaries, 
office  rentals,  printing,  travel,  and  such  Items 
as  administrative  supplies  and  equipment. 

Administrative  costs  are  a  burdensome  but 
essential  part  of  any  Government  opera- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  where  we  adminlstor 
an  Intricate  and  ccnnplex  program  Involving 
a  wide  variety  of  benefits  and  laws. 

The  •5,275.000,000  payable  In  cash  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  is  a  charge  for 
which  Congi-ess  has  already  obligated  the 
American  people  by  law.  This  obligation 
cannot  be  reduced  without  changes  in  tha 
law. 

Of  the  •1375,000,000  requested  for  indi- 
rect benefita  to  veterans,  the  greatest  sum 
will  go  for  the  payment  of  tuition  for  ap- 
proximately 2,000.000  students  In  schools  and 
for  tbe  payment  of  medical  care  for  patients 
in  our  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
and  out-patient  clinics. 

It  Is  true  that  this  latter  expenditure  could 
be  reduced  by  lowering  our  standards  of 
medical  care.  However,  I  cannot  cotmte- 
nance  any  reduction  that  might  Imperil  our 
medical  program  and  endanger  the  results 
we  have  obtained.  If  the  American  people 
risk  this  program  to  decay  in  their  effort  to 
save  money,  they  shall  reckon  lu  cost  tha 
reat  of  their  lives  in  the  loss  of  health  and 
human  resources.  I  shall  not  be  party  to  any 
retrenchment  that  might  threaten  to  drag 
this  agency  into  tba  backwaters  of  American 
medicine. 

Dtirlng  tba  last  90  months  since  VJ-day 
wa  have  bean  struggling  through  an  emer- 
gency phase  of  our  work.  At  tba  vary  tlase 
wa  ware  oompellMl  to  raorganlaa,  daeeatral- 
tas,  and  expand,  we  weie  ounfronted  wttb  our 
banviaat  burdens.  Within  W  OMMitbt  laora 
ibaa  U.OQQ.WM  vet«rau«  emeifMI  fi«ia  Iba 
anaod  lanr^ava  )n  aadUHm  %q  eomFW^* 
^km^  UMMiaAH.  M^a  wedwa^  Mna^  ia\UKMM 
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Althuucb  «a  bava  laraled  off  lb  itoa,  ti. 
haa  t>«cn  no  tlow-up  In  our  work.    Wa  bu.« 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  put  greater 
amphaaia  on  mora  aAtfttBt  production  and, 
atrtva  for  steadUy  IneiaariBC  foaUty. 

fbr  tha  duration  ot  tba  Sanrteaman's  Read- 
JbataMnt  Act.  tbara  to  UtUa  Ukallbood  of  any 
aubatantlal  eut-baefc  In  our  ncad  for  person- 
nel funda.  Howavar,  when  tha  Ufa  oX  thia 
act  eventually  runs  out,  we  can  anticipate 
attabta  rrdtietlona  In  botb  aamdoyaea  and  In 
eoata.  This  will  signal  tha  atari  ot  a  third 
or  peacetime  cycle  la  our  work.  Sren  dur- 
tnic  that  period,  howaier.  reductions  In  read- 
juatmant  scmcea  will  ba  offset  partially  by 
lacreaaea  In  the  medical  and  compenaiAiaB 
programs  provided  by  axiatlnf  laws. 

During  tha  new  hlf  h-productloo  parkxl  wa 
have  antercd,  tha  tampo  of  our  activity  will 
ba  (OTerned  considerably  by  the  econcxnlo 
climate  of  the  Nation.  As  long  as  we  tn.'^.n- 
taln  prosperity  leTcls  of  employment  and 
Income.  Teterans  wUi  have  leaser  need  for 
their  reaJjuatmant  baaaAts.  However,  If 
an  aconomtc  raeaaMoa  Aoald  strike  the  Na- 
tion.  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  ba 
confrontad  with  a  naw  and  critical  parlod  of 
amergancy.  Saadjuataiant  allowaneaa  would 
ba  called  upon  to  support  jobleaa  Teterana 
during  their  period  of  unemployment  And 
It  to  probable  thst  education  and  training 
would  ba  aought  by  many  othar 
In  their  effort  to  nda  out  a 


In  splta  ot  (ba  rapid  atrtdea  wa  hava  made 
In  tba  Tatarana'  AdnUnistrsUon  during  tba 
aaMTiaaey  raadjuataaant  period.  I  am  dta»{ 
tar  bad  by  rcporta  of  faUura  to  randar  aarr- 
faa.  I  know  that  la  aa  vadartaking  aa  buga 
as  this,  wa  rsa  navar  laaeb  parfcction.  But 
loo  ufiao  wban  I  aai  aaUad  bafora  Oongrtaa 
la  aapiain  omt  paiaaaaal  raquUaoMBU.  1 
am  ouofrontad  wttb  aaaMplaa  ot  aaralaatuaaa 
aad  delay  in  tba  parferaiaaoa  of  our  vurlu  | 
wa  Biuat  raoaambar  UmM  «a  abaU  ba  Jud«a4 
■ot  ao  aftucb  by  our  aaaanpUtlMMnu  as  hf 

tPtirlaa. 
more  than  avar  ba^Mra  w«  must  ron- 
eaiurstv  on   prompt  and  diraet  aarrlea  lo 
faiaraaa.    Wa  ara  daaliag  wttb  ama*  not  pm> 
aaduraa;  wttb  tbair  probiaaM»  aai  oura     wa 
maM  c^^nunUy  aaafe  ta  wMtanibai  ihoaa, 
paraonai  problaaaa  aad  anmn  tiM  Imaffina 
Haa  ta  aotva  ttan.   Wa  aaaaoi  parmit  ai* 
BklalMvauw  tmmMkm  ta  nbatait  tha  o^ 
Jaatlvaa  of  our  wort.    Wa  abali  not  do  our 
|Bb  aa  It  abouid  ba  doaa  until  wa  remembaa 
tbat  tba  aad  la  aMta  baportani  than 

that  aaarf  Ml  aC  aork  maM  aontrtb*  { 
ttbiac  la  llw  aaUara  af  Mm  aataraa. 
I  aaaM  lata  thto  agaaoy  on  VJ-day. 
I  faaagalaai  thai  aa  faaad  a  paruid  of  eriaia 
vbirb  aa  aaaM  aai  aurviva  without 
iruat  and  aaaMaaea  of  tba  American 
pla.    Wa  aahadlhamlt^ba  patient  with  UB  I 
laia  iaiaya  wbila  wa  aought  lo 

ad  tha  machinery  for  Ihia 
lah.    I  aaa  no  lonaar  a«k  for  amra  pauanaa. 
TIM  padlta  haa  a  riflbi  lo  atpaat  prompt, 
~     MaarNaan«MUMVa%a| 

MN^^Hw^V^^Ww^l  M^Ri        W^^W     waawW     w^^^^     I^^Fw  1 

t  muat  hold  each  amiauni  and  deputy 
individaaUy  raapaaaibla 
ffea  aflMaa^^  of  aaraiaaa  aa#ar  hli  dtfacitan»  \ 
I  am  aoi  at  all  unmindful  of  tha  aurant 
af  ytiu  hava  alraady  put  Into 
I  doubt  that  any  of  you  ara  ss  ya%  { 
aattoOavl— an?  bum*  than  I— wttb  what  aa 
hava  arblavad. 

Ona  of  tha  purpoaaa  off  daeaitlfallaatKm 
waa  lo  giva  managara  In  Iba  ttald  aulh<->riiy  { 
to  handle  their  loeal  problama  promptly. 
Omtral  oAce  retained  only  tha  rasp<ni«thn. 
lip  far  tfalannlnlng  poltry  and  r<ir  superrlaB 
liC  UM  pngram  throtigh  deputy  admlnta* 
tratora.  In  gaaaral.  tbta  practtea  baa 
acblavad  tha  gains  we  sought  from  It.  Row* 
I  am  attn  concerned  with  the  fsitura 
to  exerclae  their  full  aa- 
tlng  local  probletna.  Bnaaa 
thto  amy  bava  ba«n  daa  to  ooafuaad 
luati  ufttona  from  central  oAcv,  to  conpit* 
cated    dlractlona    and    befuddled    languaga. 
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|Eo  inTolvad  In  tha 
Ktlon  that  not 
ended  directly  In 

Admlntotra'- 
men  and  woman 
rt>a  on  the  human 
told  that  soma 
if  from  thto  ob- 
iUtad  red  tape  to 
itrxict  tbalr  Judg* 

ling  attitude,  on 
%ho  put  ihair 
»u  *mploy  the  letter 
>lying  their  e«^m« 
of  many  problama 

fttrtunata  tendency 
I  to  lock  on  their 
|hl.  Tba  Veterant* 
■oprletary  bur«auo« 
T*e- 'tp.  not  to  tha 
l>K  rvanta  of  tha 
reeiu  th^ir  wiahaa 
of    tha    laws    ot 


^public  not  only 

In  our  work  but 

eonoam  to  thto 

[of  vital  conotm  to 

They   have  ordarad 

be  paying  tha  bill. 

what  their  monay 

At  that  wa  rapra* 

I  In  the  admlntatra- 

II  to  that  CX>ngrata 
lit  in  iha  anaei* 

Ikbly  baan  raadtt^g  In 

tired  and  discour* 

an\  no  mora  tinM 

imiy  I  am  not  dto- 

ly  bael  and  I  shall 

until  my  job  to 


[fftalaeMrmy. 
dtfNitaiitrafor. 

a  great  balp  to 

tha  veUnms  If, 

radieyi  directive, 

is  clartfl«d  and 

frans   write    the 

)n  they  are  often 

Extremely  confus- 

3n  why  the  men 

with  their  Insur- 

lave  allowed  It  to 
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lapse.  They  have  received  the  same  let- 
ter over  aQd  over  again  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regarding  rein- 
statement. If  his  men  carry  out  General 
Bradley's  orders,  we  will  have  a  much 
better  administration. 


Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Federal 
HoBM  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Anf  eSes 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Calilornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unwarranted  confiscation 
of  the  solvent  $26,000,000  Long  Beach 
Federal  Savings  and  the  $43,000,000  sol- 
vent Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles  have  Jeopardized  the  homes  and 
savings  of  24.000  people  in  my  district. 
Such  seizures  and  confiscations  by  pub- 
lic o£Bcials  of  sohrent  financial  instltu- 
tion.s  without  notice,  without  hearings, 
and  without  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
prisal and  intimidation  as  disclosed  in 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress,  render  ofBclals  responsible  for 
these  outrages  unfit  for  public  office. 

Nine  months  ago  a  congressional  in> 
mtttatlng  committee,  after  full  hearing, 
recommended  return  of  both  of  the 
above-named  setied  Institutions.  These 
rerommendatlona  have  not  been  carried 
out. 

Theretore,  on  Friday.  May  2,  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  i^uestlng  the  re- 
moval of  John  H.  Fahey  and  Harold  Lee 
as  officials  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration.  This  ta  the  exact  reso- 
hitlon  introduced  some  time  arro  by  the 
Honorable  Cecil  King  and  Its  retntroduc- 
tlon  Is  by  agreement  between  us.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  this  Congress,  with  its 
multiplicity'  of  problems,  should  be  bur- 
dened by  such  maiadmlnlstratton  on  the 
part  of  executive  aarncles  and  with  hav- 
ing to  air  such  flagrant  abuses  of  au- 
thority which  fo  to  the  very  foundations 
of  our  democracy. 

I  lioiM  that  prompt  action  by  this 
Conireu  may  be  accomplished  to  rescue 
the  homes  and  savlnis  ot  34.000  olUtens 
of  my  district 

The  conclustoni  and  recommendations 
of  the  oonireastonal  oommtttee  are  u 
foltowt: 

ooMtaoaioN 
Th«  aetloit  hart  eompltlnad  of  was  not 
only  a  dlaaarvtca  to  tba  Oovernment  btit  aiao 
a  gr««tar  dimervica  to  the  |>rt'P'p  f<^r  th»  pro- 
tact  ton  o'  whnat  righu  and  atTaln  our  Oov- 
arnmant  axiau,  Sliou.d  tbe  tune  ocima  whan 
our  Qovarnment  to  inraiMbit  of  dtoebartlof 
that  fundamanial  function.  It  mnat  caaaa  to 
taut  in  tht  tortr  and  for  the  purpoaa  for 
which  It  wai  founded.  The  enme  and  to 
Inevitabli  for  any  endtavor  with  which  tha 
Oovrrnment  l<«  Identified  The  necaMlty  fof 
tinquantloned  rectitude  '  pxrpoee  and  sound. 
Jtiat,  and  Impartial  administration  of  govern- 
mental  endeavor  la  paramount. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  waa 
created  to  meet  a  need  which  the  Nation 
exi^arlenced.  It  la  a  potential  factor  In  tba 
era  which  Ilea  ahead  of  ua.  The  tuncUona 
of  thU  Government  agency  loom  up  as  far 


more  Important  In  the  future  than  It 
ever  been.  Unless  its  administration  to  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  esteem  and  undergoes 
decided  Improvements,  Its  elBclency  wUl  be 

seriously  Impaired. 

UCOUMKNDATIONB 

The  recommendations  of  your  committee 
are — 

(1)  That  the  Commissioner  revoke  the 
order  reducing  the  ntunber  of  districts  from 
18  to  11  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System. 

(2)  That  the  Commissioner  take  all  necea- 
aary  steps  to  reestablish  a  Federal-  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Portland,  and  revoke  the 
order  or  orders  by  which  the  assets  of  these 
two  district  bfmks  were  intermingled. 

(3)  Should  the  Commissioner.  In  the  light 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  your  com- 
mittee, still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ntimber  of  districts  should  be  redticed  from 
12  to  11.  and  U  stUl  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  the  legal  authority  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  districts,  he  should  proceed  to  give 
due  notice  of  such  Intention  to  all  of  the 
associations  In  the  area  affected,  hold  hear- 
ings, and  give  due  weight  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  ofOclato  of  the  banks  Involved 
and  to  the  views  of  the  associations  whlc^ 
are  membera  of  the  regional  banks  affected, 
and  should  likewise  take  Into  consideration 
the  views  of  the  Indtistry  generally.  Any 
•uddan  and  unheralded  action,  such  as  that 
taken  In  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles  bank, 
to  ctrtaln  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  confidence  of  Iha  public  la  tha  Institu- 
tions Involved 

(4t  ihat  the  Commiaalonar  ravoka  tha  or- 
dar  appointing  a  conaarvator  for  tht  Faderal 
Savings  and  Loan  AaaoolaUon  ot  Long  Baach 
and  raatort  the  aasata  aod  affairs  of  tht  u- 
aocuiion  to  tta  duly  tlecttd  managtmtnt, 
and  rcndtr  a  proper  aeeountlng  for  tht  aamt, 
as  txptdtUously  aa  Is  eonaiattut  with  Judicial 
dtttrmlnatton  of  tht  qutttlons  at  tasut. 
Your  commltttt  qutttlont  whtthtr  tht  law 
tver  cvuuamplattd  that  tht  Board  should 
have  Ute  axtraordlnary  powar  to  ttlat  and 
appoint  a  oonaervator  for  a  aolvtnt  InaUtu- 
tlon  as  a  part  of  tht  suptrvtoory  functions 
tntruslad  lo  tht  Board  over  BMrnbar  hanks. 

(II  That  the  approprtata  eommittots  of 
Oongrasa  givt  considtration  to  tht  ntctaalty 
(If,  In  tha  opinion  of  aurh  conomitttas,  tht 
ntcawlty  tsUtai  of  amtndlng  tht  Padaral 
Home  Loan  Art  In  tht  following  parUculart: 

(a)  ClarlfyiDg  tht  authority  of  tht  Board 
In  tht  mattar  of  approval  ot  elect  I  vt  otBctrt 
ot  tUt  raglonal  banks  to  tht  tnd  that  nttthtr 
tht  Board  nor  othar  ofBriala  m«y  tserclat 
■uch  authority  arbitrarily. 

(b)  aarlfylnf  tht  authority  ot  tht  Board 
or  tht  Admlntstntor  to  Inoroast  or  dtoroaat 
tht  tumbar  of  rttteaal  banks,  and  apaetfyinc 
tht  tondltlona  and  proeadurt  under  whieh 
such  ehanftt  may  be  madt, 

(0)  Prohibiting  tht  sgtney  tfom  appolnt- 
tim  eontervatoti  tor  any  mamhar  asaoela- 
tlon  ttrtpt  under  spte<1lc  and  weU-dtAaad 
limitations. 

(•)  It  dtvtloptd  in  tht  htarlnit  that  tht 
eider  ralating  to  tht  apuointmtnt  ot  a  eon- 
strvalor  tor  tht  rtdtral  Savings  and  Loan 
Ataoetatlon  ot  Loaf  Btach  had  not  bito 
Altd  with  tht  Ptderal  Asftatar,  aa  rtquU^ 
by  law,  Tht  Dlvtsloa  ot  tha  Ftdtral  Bagto- 
Ur  adviaed  yotir  ooasastlitt  that  only  on 
three  occasions  hu  the  Ptdtral  Homt  Loan 
Bank  Administration  complitd  with  tht  rt- 
quirtmtnt  that  Its  ordora  ba  filed  with  tht 
Ptdtrsl  Beglstar.  Tour  committee  further 
reooasmends  that  tht  Admlnlatrntor  com- 
ply with  the  law  m  thtlr  rtaptct  In  tht  tuttart. 

HowAKD  W.  SMrrH.  Virginim. 

John  J.  DsLANrr.  Neu)  York. 

HiMH  PsnaaoM.  Otorgia, 

Ataaar  Ooai.  Ttnnetaet. 

Ftm  A.  Bactlbt.  Jr..  New  Jersey. 

Jont  JsNMTNOS.  Jr.,  rrnnesaea. 

CLaaa  E.  HorracAM,  MicM^on. 


^< 


In  addition  to  Resolution  No.  203  to 
remove  these  undesirable  officials,  I  have 
introduced  other  bills,  Nos.  3301  and  33P2. 
to  supplement  pending  legislation  to  ful- 
fill the  unanimous  recommendations  of 
the  investigating  congressional  com- 
mittee. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Torkej 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARBIAN 

or  SIi*B«M* 

m  THE  HOtJSK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

,     Tuesday.  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  reports  from 
his  district  that  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict with  whom  he  has  conferred  wish 
to  fight  communism  In  this  country  first. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  United  States 
In  my  desire  to  stamp  out  communism 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  In  my  opinion. 
one  of  the  excellent  byproducts  of  the 
bill  we  are  about  to  consider  will  be  that 
It  will  tend  to  cause  the  commtinlstically 
inclined  people  of  this  country  to  stop, 
look,  and  hsten.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder,  as  I  heard  the  gentleman's  re- 
port from  his  people,  how  they  would 
have  felt  had  we  waited  to  fight  Hitler 
first  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washintton  Post  of  May  4: 
AvomiNo  A  aLONaoa 

It  to  not  so  much  tha  Mil  to  aid  Oraeee 
and  Turkey  as  the  Bulaa  Ooaualtttt  which 
has  bttn  saved  by  Its  btlatad  deototon  to 
Itt  thia  mtaaure  go  to  tht  fioor  ot  the 
Mouse.  Tht  bill  eould  not  havt  bttn  but- 
tltd  up  by  the  rult-maktra  without  biinging 
an  avnianoht  ot  wrath  upon  thtlr  baada. 
More  than  a  week  ago  tt  was  reported  fa- 
vorably to  the  Kottot  by  that  body's  roreign 
Affaire  Ooesmltttt  with  only  ont  outright 
dtoatnt  and  one  pita  for  amtndmtnt.  Of 
eourat,  tht  Portlgn  Aftalra  Comntlttee  is 
tht  only  Nouat  group  which  haa  a  right  to 
paaa  upon  tha  marito  ot  Itgtolatlon  In  thto 
»pbara  btfort  It  raaehta  tha  Houae  ttaalf. 
Had  tht  Ruitt  Oommlttea  \mdertakan  %o 
veto  what  Portlgn  Affair*  had  dona,  aueh  a 
hlgh-handtd  usurpaUon  would  otrtalnly 
have  hrotight  demands  tor  stripping  tha 
eommttttt  of  dicutorial  powar,  and  sMoB 
demands  would  have  had  strong  supper! 
among  both  Moust  Mtmbtrt  and  tht  rank 
and  Ale  o(  eltlatna. 

We  think  that  Chairman  Lao  B,  Allan.  «f 
tht  Bulaa  Oommtttee  to  entitled  to  a  lood 
deal  ot  eiedtt  tor  tubordinattat  hto  par* 
aonal  opposttton  to  tht  hlU  to  hia  eanat  of 
duty  in  lettlna  the  Mouaa  vote  on  tt,  The 
samt  can  be  said  tor  llepreaentatlve  VABiiaBa. 
who  la  reporttd  to  have  voted  to  aand  tha 
measure  to  tht  Boor  In  spite  of  peieanal  Bit* 
like  for  tt.  Ttt  thtaa  men  have  merely 
acted  in  aeoord  with  tht  proper  tuncUon  oC 
tht  commltttt  on  whleB  Ihoy  earve.  Thtlr 
task  Is  to  taciuuu  the  MMveeMht  ot  impor- 
tant  lagtolaUon  through  tht  Bouse— not  to 
alt  aa  suparotnaora  in  tvtry  Important  blU 
that  to  approvtd  by  tht  laglslatlvt  eoramlt- 
ttts.  Wt  hop*  that  their  action  will  be 
rtgardad  as  a  pr*c*d«nt  whenever  the  com- 
mittee la  tempted  to  arrogaU  to  itaelt  the 
ao-called  "gag"  power  that  It  has  so  fre- 
quently *s*rcto*d  in  th*  past. 

As  for  tht  aid  bUl  Itaelf ,  It  to  obvlou*  ihat 
th*  Hovto*   should   loa*   no  mora   Um*   In 
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tt.    TlM  oppoaraf* 

IfWtroy    or    impir   U 
u.    8011M    of 

woaid  b«  to  tto 
tft  tkm  HtfrninMUtMon  in  carrrinc 
polley    of    Inestlnuibl*    trnpartaiM*. 
I*   Dantnily   oonccnMd   that   tlM 
M  wtsely  spent  aad  that  aa  much  M 
of   It   ah«U   b*  <lrvot«d   to   aetoaJ 
ion     tn     war-tom     Oraace.     But 
•cfmlniatratton  cannot  be  fvanmtavd 
raatiietlva  aaMBABanta  to  an 
bill.     It  CAn  come  only  from 
of  an   abia   and   fraricaa   ad- 
staff  baTlng  the  full  confldenca 
*r«aMant  and  eosifraaalonal  leadara. 
that    CongraM 
tn  our  oplBteo.  would   ba  for 
mem  ben  to  raeoKBtaa  the  Truman 
lor  tfet  ■OMBtoaa  policy  that  It 
to  alop  tritlac  with   it   a«   if   it 
to  «nly  tha  eraatlon  of  a  Medlter- 


ttaihlng 


ltd 


GraM-Twkisk  L««a 


01 


imiARKS 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ni.mow 

Bocn  or 


Mr 


JToy  f .  1M7 

itASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
bMB  u  ctiMd  many  timet  of  bdng  mis- 
take!^. I  ha^  been  accoMd  many  times 
of  belnr  wronf.  but  I  have  never  been 
accuse< 
In  the 
did  no<| 
tools, 
would 
voted 


or  bring  Ineooilrtcnt  I  voted 
Irst  place  avtfBil  lend-lease.  I 
believe  that  If  we  provided  the 
ibs  Mr.  Churrhin  sxiggested.  we 
lot  have  to  provide  the  men.  I 
ralnat  UNRRA  and  every  appro- 
prlatl^  for  UNRRA.  I  voted  against 
tlM  Br  Jih  kMtn.  Today  I  do  not  need 
ten  yo4  bov  I  un  going  to  vote  on  this 
Orcco-Turkish  kwn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tha  $400,000,000  lend- 
Imm  r  quest  for  Greece  and  Turkey  Is 
IIm  flr  t  step  In  the  S-year  pn)cram 
of  WOT  d  rehabilitation  that  will  cost 
Amcrlcm  taxpayers  at  least  $21,000.- 
.OOa  This  estimate  U  made  by  con- 
lUve  authorities  In  the  flekl  of 
If  we  extend  this  new 
lend-IaiM  «M  to  Greece  and  Turkey  we 
VtU  be  forced  to  follow  through  with  a 
eemple  e  program  of  world  rehabfltta- 
tlon  %i  a  part  of  our  new  policy  to 
stop  Ri  isia  DOW. 

If  we  do  this,  howevor.  w«  should  not 
loae  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  financial 
assuming  Is  not  the  whole 
new  foreign  policy  will 
mean  that  we  must  continue  to  export 
huge  qiantltles  of  scarce  goods — food. 
clothlnj :.  fats  and  oUi,  miar.  farm  ma- 
p  ani  so  forth — thereby  boosting 
B  CK  thsee  scares  articles  higher  and 
bichcr.  It  la  estimated  that  the  procram 
will  redulre  ui  to  export  between  thir- 
teen arcl  foiuteea  MBtaa  dollars'  worth 
of  food  I  each  year  for  the  next  3  years. 
Ibis  wll  result  in  an  ever- Increasing 
mlral  u  price  and  wage  boosts,  with 
UmIv  a^rmdint  labor  frictions  and  work 

Presl^nt  Truman's  oew  foreign  pol- 
icy. If  a^lopUd.  wiU  also  Mean  that  Uncle 
the  rolo  of  work!  police- 


nan:  that  from  now  on  he  will  have 
fondsh  the  military  might  reqiilred 
stop  trouble  wherever  and  whenever 
arises  tn  any  comer  of  the  world, 
will  mean  that  he  has  taken  over 
responsibilities  and  obligations  that  w« 
had  hoped  a  strong  United  Nations  or« 
ganixation  would  assume  and  carr7J{ 
The  world  now  recognlxes  the  fact 
the  UN  Is  a  weak  reed,  and  so  Un( 
Sam  Ls  being  called  upon  to  feed 
world,  to  finance  the  world,  to  police 
world,  and  to  support  the  world.  In  01 
to  same  the  world  from  communism. 

We  saved  the  world  from  Hitler 
at  a  cost  of  $300,000,000,000.  plus  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  "blood,  sweat. 
tears."    Now  we  are  asked  to  save 
world  fnnn  communism  at  a  cost  tl 
can  neither  be  estimated  nor  predict 
Before  taking  the  first  step  we  shoi 
ask    ourselves.  "Is   Uncle   Sam   stroi 
enough  to  do  all  this,  even  If  he  shot 
be  willing  to  do  It?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Ume  of  the 
Francisco  World  Peace  Conference  mi 
Mamhers  of  Congress  urged  that 
tikdted  States,  with  England  and  ot 
peace-loving  nations,  should  offer 
following  amendment!  to  the  Charter 
the  propooid  United  Nations  Peace  Or«i 
ganixation.  and  demand  that  they 
adopted: 

(a)  Abolish  the  veto  power  In  the  8e« 
eurlty  Council. 

(b)  Require  an  nations  to  acree 
world-wide  Inspection  upon  atomic  1 
ergy  development 

(c)  Agree  upon  a  world-wide  limit 
tlon  of  armaments. 

We  suggested  that  If  Russia  refused 
agree   to   these   amendments,   or   safi 
guards,  and  walked  out  of  the  Conf< 
ence.  the  United  States  and  Engli 
with  the  other  peace-loving  nations,  con* 
stunting  at  that  time  at  least  70  perc 
of  the  world's  military  power,  should 
ahead  and   complete  the   \JSi,   lea\ 
Russia  on  the  outside.    After  the  or^ 
ganf  tlon  was  set  up  and  functlonli  ^ 
then  Ru^la  should  be  given  the  oppor« 
timlty  to  come  In  or  stay  out  as  she  d( 
sired.    However.  If  she  remained  01 
side  and  thereafter  disturbed  the  pei 
of  the  world — as  she  has  done  In 
Balkans.   Greece.   Turkey.   China, 
elsewhere — the  UN  could  brand  her 
an  aggressor  nation  and  throw  the  mlll« 
tary  might  of  the  rest  of  the  worl 
against      her.    Our      recommendat 
would  have  forced  Russia  to  Join 
UN  or  commit  national  suldde  If 
when  she  became  an  aggressor  nat 
The  recent  stalemate  at  the  Mc 
Conference,  as  a  result  of  Stalin's  attl-> 
tude.  causes  the  same  Members  of  Coo- 
gress  who  recommended  that  action 
the  San  Prandsco  Conference  to  won( 
If  It  is  too  late  to  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  dlsctisslng  prospectli 
aid   from  the  United  States  with 
American   representative,   a  promint 
Arab  of  the  Middle  last  said: 

All  wa  ara  lataraatad  ta  Is  bow 
Ian  wui  w*  get 


This  statement  expresses  the  genei 
attitude  of  Burope.  of  the  Middle 
and  of  the  Far  Bast.   If  we  asMBne  Uni 
clal  and  economic  reaponslbUtty  for  tl 
rest  of  the  trorid  In  an  effort  to  stop 


what  win  the  pro- 

^ve  spent  on  Inter- 
between  $8,000.- 
.000.    That  Is  the 

3stwar  capital  ex- 
it Is  only  the  be- 

imltted  to  extend 

reign  countries  of 

KOOO.OOO.  There  Is 
distressed  coun- 
stand  upon  their 
own  way.  as  evi- 

>n  in  both  England 
worse  today  than 
wben  we  provided 

St   postwar    loans. 

)th  England  and 
be  a.«:klnK  for  tm- 

[  further  bolster  up 
ial  and  economic 

lous  world  sltua- 
ourselvea  today. 
Ited  SUtei  Is  ex- 
ightening  out  that 
the  words  of  Cbes- 

)nomic  trend-line 
17: 

rid  naada  our  help. 

banXrupt  the  bena- 

Ic  prlcaa  aky  high. 

jch  help,  tha  world 

if  It  works  out  lU 

on  tba  burning 

Itood  of  chaalng 

I  tha  fuluia. 

proposed    Italian 

drastic  one.    If 

form.  Italy  will  be 

her  Communlst- 

I  Yugoslavia,  whose 

.  Charlie  McCarthy 

provlaloni  of  the 

lat  we  have  agreed 

^trary  to  President 

alley  In  connection 

Id  Turkey.    On  the 

len  Stalin's  hands 

land  on  the  other 

[strengthen  Greece 

to  block  Tito  and 

3ake  sense?     Can 

the  hounds  and 

I  one  and  the  same 

IK  can  our  capital - 
?r  the  continuous 

placed  upon  it? 
way  of  all  Europe. 
ted  the  capitalistic 

3rld  government. 

half  totalitarian. 

le  gone  on  relief. 

on  relief  herself. 

place  her  former 

reece.  Turkey.  Iraq. 

)f  rolls.    The  Idea 

erlshed  nations  on 

them  from  fall- 

tched    totalitarian 

Europe.   It  died 

cy  as  we  know 

la.    Democracy  in 

^in  name  only,  be- 

the  order  of  the 

Irande.    In  view  of 

devote  an  our  ef- 

»mocracy  at  home. 

St  keep  our  flnan- 
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clal  house  In  order;  we  must  keep  finan- 
cially strong  and  solvent;  we  must  not 
dissipate  our  strength  nor  our  resources 
In  trying  to  revive  democracy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  we  weaken  our- 
selves in  an  effort  to  revive  democracy 
elsewhere,  the  last  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy will  become  an  easy  victim  for  total- 
itarianism, the  enemy  of  democracy. 

In  an  address  at  Springfield,  lU.,  on 
January  27.  1837.  Lincol    said: 

If  danger  aver  threatens  tu,  it  must  aprlng 
up  among  us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 
If  deetructlon  be  our  lot.  we  muat  ouraelvea 
be  lt«  author  and  flnlsber. 

Lincoln's  words  are  prophetic.  In  the 
Mght  of  that  warning  uttered  over  100 
years  ago.  perhaps  we  ^ould  today 
stop,  look,  and  listen. 


NatioBal  Rhrers  and  Harbors  CoBfress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRHSBNTATlVW 
Tuesday,  Mat  t.  i947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou,  I  wish  to  submit  a  digest  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  during  the  past  waek,  as  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  date  May  4, 1947. 
The  article  follows: 

rUNSa  TO  DIVILOP  EBSOUBCIS  or  UNOTD  CTATCS 
TTRCU)  BT  UVSES  CBOUT 

The  National  Rivera  and  Harbors  Congress 
requested  yeeterday  adequate  appropriations 
for  all  phaaca  of  oiu-  national  reaotircea 
development  program. 

It  said  In  a  resolution: 

"We  appeal  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Statea  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  hysterical  and 
verbose  crlea  of  advocatea  of  a  'alae  economy 
which  would  deprive  great  aectiona  of  oxir 
Nation  of  funda  for  protection  from  devaa- 
Utlng  floods;  wovild  deny  tha  necessary 
monlea  to  keep  open  lmp<ntai.t  arterlea  of 
commerce,  and  would  fall  to  provide  funds 
which  would  keep  the  arid  lands  of  our  co\m- 
try  from  returning  to  dust  and  deaolatlon." 

At  Ita  final  aesalon,  the  Congreaa  alao 
paaaed  reaoluttons: 

1.  Urging  that  a  study  be  made  with  a  view 
to  formulating  a  national  power  polley. 

a.  Favoring  the  construction  of  multi- 
purpoaa  dams,  with  full  development  of 
hydroelectric  possibilities  (for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  Irrigation. 

8.  Opposing  the  esUbllahment  of  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority. 

4.  Recommending  that  Congress  provide 
funds  to  continue  the  reclamation  program 
In  the  moat  economic  and  beneficial  manner. 

6.  Requesting  the  appropriation  of  fimds 
for  advanced  planning  of  rivers,  harbors  and 
flood  control  projects  that  have  been  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

The  organization  closed  Its  first  postwar 
convention  shortly  after  hearing  Gov.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  CarolUia  urge 
continued  development  of  river  and  water- 
ahed  programs,  and  receiving  reports  of  ita 
project  and  resolution  committees. 

As  a  final  act.  the  conference  elected  these 
directors: 

One-year  terms— Floyd  O.  Hagle.  Waahlng- 
ton;    W.  A.   Smith,   California:    Walter  Oa- 


hagen.  New  York;  R.  B.  Page.  North  Carolina; 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Massachusetts; 
O.  F.  Wakefield.  Ohio;  Thomas  B.  Stockham, 
Pennsylvania. 

Two-year  terms — Dewltt  L.  Pybum, 
Louisiana;  H.  H.  Buckman.  Florida;  Al  Han- 
sen, Minnesota:  Walter  O.  White,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Representative  Bid  Simpson,  Illinois; 
William  B.  Rodgers,  Pennsylvania;  J.  B.  Stur- 
rock,  Texas. 

Three-year  ..erms — Fred  D.  Bcneke,  Ten- 
nessee: Senator  Chapman  Revercomb,  Waat 
Virginia;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  Arkan- 
sas: Senator  John  H.  Overton,  Loulslaiui; 
Representative  Will  M.  Whittlngton,  Missis- 
sippi; Representative  D;wey  Short,  Mis- 
souri, and  William  H.  Webb,  Maryland. 

The  directors  elected  Senator  McCixllan 
as  president  of  the  congress,  and  Senator 
Ovnroic  and  Representatives  WHrrrutcTOM, 
T^Aifcia  Cack,  South  Dakota,  and  CHAaLxs  R. 
Olasom.  Maaaachusetta,  as  vice  presidents. 


Labar  Law  Net  ^'Repressive/'  Mtf  ely 
Rcgnlatory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroaifu 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  a  passage  of  a  bill  regulat- 
ing labor,  the  hue  and  cry  went  out  that 
it  would  result  In  Industrial  chaos;  that 
the  bill  was  "unfair  to  labor."  "restric- 
tive." "repressive,"  and  so  forth.  It  was 
even  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  destroy  labor  unions.  I  have 
talked  to  dozens  of  men  who  voted  for 
this  bill,  many  of  who  have  been  and  are 
friendly  to  labor.  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
who  had  any  malicious  motive,  as  far  as 
the  members  of  organized  labor  or  im- 
organlzed  labor  are  concerned,  In  the 
vote  which  they  cast  for  this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  must  be  obvious 
to  any  impartial  person  that  the  way 
labor  leaders  have  conducted  themselves 
the  last  few  years  that  there  must  be 
some  regulation  whereby  their  powers 
may  be  restricted  for  the  interest  of  the 
general  public.  Furthermore,  many  in- 
dividual laborers  are  merely  pawns  In  a 
great  system  in  which  they  have  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  say  about  what  their 
imion  or  the  leaders  of  their  union  do. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  try 
to  bring  balance  to  our  industrial  rela- 
tions. Some  of  the  things  that  labor 
leaders  do,  if  done  by  employers,  have 
been  declared  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
Yet.  these  things  are  legitimized  by  the 
Wagner  Act  and  its  administration.  In 
other  words,  one  side  of  the  bargaining 
table,  the  employer,  may  do  something 
which  the  law  or  the  administrative 
agencies  administering, the  law  declare 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  Yet,  this  same 
conduct  or  similar  act  when  done  by  the 
employee  or  his  agent  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  is  not  considered  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  right  of  employ- 
ers has  been  curtailed  too  much  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  freedom  <rf 
speech.    The  way  the  law  has  been  ad- 


ministered it  practically  closes  the  mouth 
of  the  employer  as  far  as  discussing  an7« 
thing  with  his  employees. 

The  fights  and  controversies  between 
unions,  such  as  occurred  in  the  movie  In- 
dustry and  other  places,  are  tragic,  not 
only  as  far  as  the  individual  workmen 
are  concerned  but  as  far  as  the  great 
public  which  Is  affected  thereby  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  may  change 
or  refine  certain  policies  laid  down  In  the 
House  bill.  What  the  American  public 
should  understand  is  that  this  law  was 
aimed  at  some  regulation  of  the  excesses 
of  labor  leaders  and  some  protection  for 
the  individual  workman  and  his  right  to 
work  as  well  as  protection  of  the  public 
An  Interesting  editorial  occurred  in 
the  Washington  News  on  May  1  which 
shows  that  history  points  out  that  every 
group  whose  status  quo  and  special  priv- 
ilege is  effected  always  cries  "wolf"  when 
some  change  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
people  and  the  public  who  suffer  by  vir- 
tue of  the  especial  privileges  of  that 
grpup.  That  is  true  in  this  case.  For 
the  information  of  Members  we  hereby 
quote  the  editorial: 

ou>  BTtnrr  (And  monbimsb) 

Labor-tmion  leaders  aren't  too  imart  in. 

screaming  that  legislation  they  oppose  would 
bring  on  chaos,  disorder,  depression,  regi- 
mentation, and  slavery. 

And  they  arent  at  all  original. 

Down  through  the  agca,  the  benaflcUrlaa 
of  status  quo  and  special  privilege  have  al- 
ways raised  Just  such  cries  against  proposals 
for  change. 

In  our  own  cotmtry.  It  wasnt  ao  long  ago 
that  workers  who  wanted  protection  for  their 
right  to  organize  imlona  were  denounced  by 
employers  as  anarchists  plotting  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  society. 

Plenty  of  sutesmen,  and  even  preacher*. 
defended  chattel  slavery  as  an  institution 
ordained  by  God  for  the  uplifting  of  in- 
ferior races. 

The  Government-owned  postal  system — 
many  businessmen  thought — would  mean  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  private  owner- 
ahlp  of  property. 

Pure-food-and-drug  laws  were  sure  to 
wreck  business  and  starve  our  people.  Pas- 
teurized milk  was  an  assault  on  the  freedom 
and  the  very  existence  of  dairy  farmers. 

Regtilatlon  of  railroads  and  public  utllltlea 
was  certain  to  destroy  free  enterprise.  Anti- 
trust laws  would  spell  stagnation  for  taulus- 
try  and  permanent  unemployment  for  mil- 
lions. 

Equal  suffrage  threatened  our  noble  wom- 
anhood with  degradation.  Laws  against  child 
labor  would  deprive  parents  of  the  direction 
of  their  children  and  wipe  out  the  Incomes 
of  vidowed  mothers. 

federal  regulation  of  stock  exchanges  and 
security  Issues  was  an  open  Invitation  to 
national  dlsaater.  And  only  recently  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  aaw  In 
Government  control  of  atomic  energy  a  dark 
plot  to  socialize  patents  and  stifle  invention. . 

All  this  doesn't  mean  that  Congress  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  danger  of  going  too  far 
In  writing  labor  legislation.  It  does  Justify 
belief  that  legislation  can  be  written  to  regu- 
late unionism  In  the  public  Interest  with  no 
such  disastrous  consequences  as  the  union 
politicians  are  predicting. 

This  on  the  basis  ol  past  experience.  For  all 
this  old  hokum  about  chaos,  disorder,  etc., 
has  l3een  used  before.  And  thj  things  that 
were  going  to  bring  destruction  became  law 
and  were  accepted,  while  the  dire  prophecies 
that  greeted  them  them  are  almost  forgotten. 
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HON.  DANia  A.  REED 


ATIW 


V  TD 


Mr.  hOD  of  N«w  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  tmM  e  ttuU  tboM  of  us  who  are  acatnst 
tta*  Of  eek-Turklsh  kwn  vin  not  be  civen 
tlBM  ti  I  dlactw  tbe  matter  at  any  length. 
I  am  Iberefore  taking  this  opportunity 
itters  for  your  eoo- 
to  It 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wlB  tlilp  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  IXKD  of  New  Tort.  I  yield. 
Mr  IROWNofOhio.  It  was  agreed  In 
the  Ri  Ics  Committee  when  this  measure 
ur  der  uiMlrtsiatkwi  that  time  would 
fronted  for  the  opposition  to  be 
I  understand  that  is  a  gentle- 
man's hgrwwut  with  the  chairman  and 
nnklac  minority   member   of   the 


Mr 


Mr.  |RBBD  of  New  York.     I  am  very 
glad  ti  lUBOW  that  thai  coculiUon  now 


er.  Lenin,  godfather  of 
boldly  declared:  "^e  shall 
oblige  lAmerlca  to  spend  herself  into  de- 
stnictlm.'* 
It  14  my  eoatenUon  that  every  vote 
imaa-0Ut  of  our  tax- 
wUl  be  the  acid  test  as  to 
or  Mt  Lenin's  prediction  wUl 
rue. 
Undpr  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
an  ar  icie  published  In  the  Jamestown 
Sbapp  ng  Oulde.  May  1. 1947: 


come 


to  wrei  k  OM 
OoUactid  Works 


urn  without  md.     la  It  only  a 

pMlssHy  Into 
dtaboilcal  Oaomimlat 
Ito  to  feaakmi*  ua? 

L»nti  t.  godfather  of  commnntam.  boldly  d*- 
"Wa  abaU  obUga  aaarlM  to  i^nd 
Into  daatmeUoa.'' 

ntry.    It  Is  part  «g  ImUb's 

th*  bibia  Qt  tba  OomiDu- 

ror  many  ymn  Itt  coaitapta  bava  baao 

paraciu    who 
to  know  tba  tnuh.     OflclaU  b»va 
this  for  SO  yaara. 
m  him  rommiintrt  strasagy.  paga  M. 

of  Laaimam. 

U  yaMS  i«o.  m  183«.  dacUraa  that 

baatniptgy-  la  a  apadal  maani  ot 

a  nation  for  aasy  vlctlmlaatloD  or 

taka-ovar. 

Ii9   awafe*    nights    worrying 

ring  tambla  atomic 

clUaa  and  towns  ncad 

TlM  Biiaalana  wUl  not  naad  to 

ateoc  4BytaiBg.  U  wa  M«  so  flooUab  as  to  go 

Um  aoCtanlBg-up 

I  kf  spaaidlBC  oanalvaa  into  our  own 

.    Alart.  patrtoue  Amartcana  op- 

tba  OoBkOftualaU'  bait  by  playing 

aU  0««r  tiM  world,  oaly  to 

bankrupt,  wlda  opan  to  tba  Oom- 

I  of  tba  paopla 

out   to   dalaat 

look  rUllcu- 

ky  advocating  spending  plans,  thay 


ara  playuig  tba  vary  gams  tba  Ooauni 
daalr*  ttoaa  to  play— wrack  tka  Ui 


TSM  «aat  aat  your  caka  and  kava  it. 
It  spand  «ka 
IB  In  a  soora  of 
kava  tha  oKioay  bara  wban  you 
U  to  sava  your  country.    Any  grada  ^ 
kldkaoaw  that. 

Tba    propoaal    to    "sava    democracy" 
Oraaoa  and  Turkey,  at  an  initial  axpcnae 
MOO.OOO.OOO.  U  but  tha  curtain  raiser  li 
0fUMe  fantastic  campaign  of  tha  pla 
«•  saport    tm.OOCOOOJXX)— yea.    thtrty-nl 
btinon  American  dollars,  abroad  In  the 
S  years,  starting  right  now.    If  you  Just 
what  we  now  owe  In  federal  debt,  tseo.l 
000.000.  plus  the  annual  costs  of  our 
of  occupation  abroad,  plus  the  local. 
and  federal  annual  tax  costs,  you  can 
see  that  this  Is  a  starter  to  spend  the 
At  Boat,  after  the 
out.  ao  lappm  by  pi 
there  would  be  only  a  few  crumbs  rem 
for  United  Stataa. 

Financing  foreign  countries  with  Amer 
dollars  to  the  tune  of  97.000^)00.000  »  y< 
for    the    next    S    years — $31,000,000 
"loans"— Is  planned  to  band  a  ready -l 
economy  to  foreign  lands. 

PUnaMte  have  blueprinted  a  plaa  tr  *^ 
American  foreign  trade  tn  $13,000,000 

a  year,  for  the  next  3  years.     Ex 
teUs  OS  that  a  doUar  sent  abroad 
a  gift  or  loan,  does  sot  return  to  Am 
It  la  a  dollar  gano  fonvar. 

■at.  if  we  stretch  our  Unaginatlon  to 
breaking    point,    and    assume    thst    U 
countries  wUl  spend  aU  the  tll.OOOOOO 
we  hand  them  La  the  next  3  years  "to 
them  on  their  feet."  and  we  hope  to  sell 
goods  to  the  bankrupt  countries  of  the 
to  the  tune  of  •13.000.000.000  a   year   for 
years,  that  It  woaM  ka  aaaaaaary  for  ta 
aeoept  each  year  lor  •  years.  tO.0oo.0OO 
worth  of  I  O  U*s  of  very  doubtXul  value 
ursd  this  way.  the  whole  glS.OOO.OOO  000 
converted  Into  I  O  V%  or  tgijiOO.000  COO 
years,   plus   ths  t3t  000.000.000.  or   a 
total  of  000.000,000.000. 

In  tke  moat  pinspiBUi  year  the 
partsMWd.  ow  foreign 
•  percent  of  our  whole 
volume.    To  expect  to  expand  that 
at  such  tremendous  risk.  Is 
wattgtBg  the  dog  with  lU  tall. 

But  the  foreign  eountrlaa  we  expect 
aell  our  goods  to.  and  create  proeperlty 
American  farms  and  factory,  all  pay 
tow  wagea  that  It  la  utterly  tmpoasibla 
eompeto  on  our  high  wage  scale.  We 
hope  to  develop  an  export  trade  unlei 
are  willing  to  flood  the  American  market 
cheap,  inferior  goods  made  abroad 
would  result  in  boosting  by  millions 
nuabar  of  unemployed  American  factory 
farm  workers. 

A  recant  eomparlaon  of  the  world's 
shows  by  what  a  erlda  BMrgla  the  Amei 
factory  worker's  Ixmobm  tops  all  others 
an  avacafs  40-hour  workweek,  workers  of 
worM  laoatva  the  following  weekly  psy : 

WteUp 
f*aai  IviaTn » alia   .........._.__._.._.  gg. 

Netherlands   la. 

RussU    14. 

rranoe — ...  It. 

Britain ^_  17. 


United  autea  4t.^ 

Thim  puta  the  American  worker  In  a 
by  hhmaalf;  of  all  world  workers,  be  is 
able  to  use  his  40-hour  week  to  provide 
self  with   an   IncooM   that   suppllea    he 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  self  and  fi 
Uy  and  have  enough  remaining  to  pur 
a  motor  ear  and  electric  appnanees. 
worker   in   Bnuin,  with  bU  $17  flO 
pay.  must  work  40  hours,  or  six  extra 


lUc-lmpoaed  food 

and  cheaper  food. 

hope  to  develop  and 

le   which    will 

intrles.  wbaw 

ly  •«  40  par 

weekly  pay  of 

are  the  vast  hordsa 

lia.  all  ready  to  flood 

1th  their  goods— mtt- 

plve  60  to  go  cents 

for  a  60-bour  srork 

planners  set  out  to 

cqusndered  94.000.- 

idM  In  Oermany.  and 

America.     We    never 

%j   for   the   printing 

\9  world  la  In  a  far 

than  30  years  a^o. 

len  developed 

'planners?    They  dls- 

|ln  Pan  Oake   Hollow 

good  and  services  In 

Hon    of   smart    young 

what    can    be    done 

IS  meetings.  Inveatl- 

( behind     rioead 

folks  out  In  Pan 

lot  have  any  money 

kt."  report  the  local 
Ire  them  the  money 
come   to  our  stores 

of  commerce  stages 

ilgn   to  provide   the 

3w  with  some  money 

Is  contributed  by 

feaslonal    people    to 

-man,     woman,     and 

eh   they  are   arked  to 

[  stores.    If  o  strings  are 

I  the  money  Is  simply 

Ineesmen  have  given 

to  them,  but  the 

are  very,  very 

;  of  money  they  didnt 

get.  and  what  to  do 

tlon? 

on  top  the  gift,  the 
hlgh-presfiure  adver- 
Ign  to  get  back.  If 
»lr  dollars  from  Pan 
But  the  people 
can  make  the  money 
It  In  the  local  sMta 
ler  city,  and  so  moat 
spent   In   ths   :own 

after  one  experience 

wasto  any  more  time 

campaign .    But.  you 

»veral  similar  experl- 

t  and  bllllona  of  Amer- 

jever  to  return  t^»  the 

self-appointed  |tlan- 

ive  mapped  out   the 

campaign  In  hictory. 

tr  at  a  time  when  the 

>rtgaged  for  abox;t  all 

[xieglected   to  date  to 

the  people,  to  a  hlch 
ites  will   turn  lor  a 
ikrupt  and  our  peo- 
irvlng.    We  ought  to 

to  how  pfamneri  ex- 
tare  of  the 

iners  were  forcjd  to 
had  absolutely  no 
done  on  the  typical 
Id  prayer"  method  of 
liver  good  rctumi  for 

,  example.  Placners 
lem  ship  gsao.OOO.OOO 
ling  to  certain  srarv- 
raniay  told  Congt 
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men  that  they  had  no  supervisory  staff  to 
maks  certain  bow  the  food  and  clothing  Is 
to  be  distributed.  They  expect  to  depend  on 
reports  of  American  newspaper  correspond- 
ents to  investigate  and  report.  Since  few 
fMeign  countrlea  even  permit  American 
new^iapermen  to  wiuider  around,  write 
dlspatchea  and  make  uncensored  reports  to 
Imne  folks,  we  know  before  we  start  we  shall 
feeelve  very  skimpy  reports.  We  also  know 
thst  vast  stores  of  food  and  clothing  have 
been  diverted  and  ended  up  In  Russia. 

So.  we  find  the  planners  are  willing  to 
place  American  uxpayer's  money  In  new  bets 
oa  the  international  gambling  Uble,  and 
take  chances  on  the  results. 

•The  shocking  thing  Is  to  spend  without 
a  plan,  to  make  "loans-  wlllynllly  as  the 
Imima  of  UN  oratory  rise  snd  fall."  declares 
the  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
"We  need  a  blueprint  of  the  kind  of  world 
we  will  build.  Unless  we  have  a  simply 
stated  plan  of  action  we  shall  get  nowhere. 
Unless  our  spending  Is  done  with  a  time 
table  and  greater  and  lesser  objectives  we 
shall  succeed  only  In  dissipating  our  national 
wealth,  bringing  the  United  States  down  to 
the  same  bankrupt  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.- 

We  are  told  It  Is  necessary  that  we  take 
over  the  world  s  troubles  "because  the  British 
Oovemmcnt  Is  practically  bankrupt."  and 
unable  to  asstune  rsspooalblllties.  Recently. 
British  ofBcia'*  proudly  announced  to  the 
world  that  they  had  balanced  their  budget 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  and  had 
a  surplus  of  nearly  »1 .000 .000 .000.  Yet.  we 
are  told  It  will  soon  be  necessary  for  us  to 
assume  ths  British  ]ob  of  German  occupa- 
tion, half  of  which  has  been  carried  by 
Britain. 

Planners  have  arranged  for  Great  Britain 
to  draw  glAX).000.000  In  United  SUtes  loans 
this  year,  an  additional  $1,300,000,000  \n 
1948.  and  $300,000,000  in  1949.  Some  extra 
financing  then  may  be  covered  by  the  World 
Pund.  Is  It  any  wonder  the  British  think 
U.  8.  mearu  •'Uncle  Sucker?" 

The  gigantic  $39,000,000,000  foreign-loan 
campaign  will  mean  every  American  cltl- 
sen — man.  woman,  and  child — will  contrib- 
ute in  increased  taxes  about  $330  per  head 
per  year.  We  would  have  added  to  otir  pres- 
ent $3,300  Indirldual  Pederal  debt  mortgage 
$330. 

Before  your  family  of  four,  with  your  pres- 
ent Income,  ptirchased,  say.  a  motorcar  cost- 
ing $1,830.  would  you  stop  and  consider 
whether,  with  your  preeent  debt  compared 
to  your  Inccms.  you  cotild  afford  the  car? 
Tou  will  be  forced  to  pay  for  this  program  of 
the  planners  Jtist  the  same  as  you  would  for 
that  car.  Wise  people  are  now  telling  their 
R?pre8entatlves  In  Washington  what  they 
wish  done  about  this. 

Would  the  American  people  perform  a 
greater  good  to  the  world's  people  by  demon- 
strating that  our  kind  of  government  and 
productive  system  Is  a  success,  providing  the 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  of  peo- 
ple, or  would  we  perform  s  greater  service 
by  going  bankrupt  trying  to  free  2,000,000,000 
people  of  worry  who  desire  to  live  under 
their  present  conditions  or  who  are  doing 
practically  nothing  to  change  their  condi- 
tion? 

If  It  Is  n-x^ssary  to  hold  a  special  election 
to  build  a  whoolhouse  in  your  community, 
say  at  a  coat  of  $100,000,  shotild  we  not  also 
hold  an  election  before  we  permit  exporta- 
tion from  the  United  States  of  $100X100  or 
$1,000,000  from  each  community? 

Should  a  few  unknown  planners,  behind 
dosed  doors,  decide  for  us  what  we  shall  do 
with  the  remaining  surplus  we  have,  or  shall 
we.  the  people,  decide?  Just  what  U  this 
democracy  we  are  setting  out  to  save  for 
somebody  elsef 


Britain  balanced  her  budget  (with  bllUon- 
dollar  surplus). 
This  iB  how  we  st^nd: 

United  States  fundi  erailable  for  vorld  aid 
sinc9  war's  tnd 

Contributions : 

UN $29,  289.  849 

UNRRA —  2.  700.  000,  000 

World  Bank- 8, 175. 000. 000 

World    Pund 2,750.000.000 

Lend-lease 3, 163. 000. 000 

Other  advances: 

Surplus   property ..  1,148,000,000 

Loans  to  Great  Britain, 

Philippines 4.390.000.000 

War  Department  grants.  1.  771. 928, 293 

Bq>ort-Import  Bank 2,931,209,176 

Total 21,068,422,818 

The  Government  received  last  month 
$5,700,627,639. 

The  Government  q>ent  last  month  $8,058.- 
257,688. 

The  Government  owes  $250,123,984,984. 


May  3,  the  Potish  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  sacHXCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday.  May  5. 1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  in  many  countries  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday— the  Polish 
Third  of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  live,  In  cities  and 
towns  from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is 
observed  with  appropriate  exercises 
throughout  the  month  of  May,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Polish  Nation  and  to  re- 
mind fellow  Americans  that  Poland  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  liberalism  in 
Europe. 

Just  recently  the  Polish  Constituent 
Diet  adopted  unanimously  the  following 
declaration : 

(1)  Equality  before  the  law.  regardless  of 
nationality,  race,  creed,  sex.  origin,  social 
statui,  and  education. 

(2)  Liberty  of  person,  life,  and  property. 

(3)  Preedom  of  conscience  and  worship. 

(4)  Freedom  of  scientific  research  and  the 
publication  of  restilts  thereof,  and  freedom 
of  creative  artistic  endeavor. 

(5)  Preedom  of  press,  speech,  association, 
assembly,  public  meetings,  and  demonstra- 
Uon. 

(6)  The  right  to  voto  and  to  seek  public 
office. 

(7)  InvlolabUlty  of  the  home. 

(8)  Secrecy  of  the  malls  and  other  means 
of  commimicatlon. 

(9)  The  right  of  Instituting  court  actions 
and  of  filing  petitions  with  the  proper  sUte 
authorities. 

(10)  The  right  to  work  and  to  periods  of 
rest. 

(11)  The  right  to  relief  In  case  of  tmem- 
ployment  and  incapacitation. 

(12)  The  right  to  education. 

(13)  Protection  of  family  life  and  care  of 
mother  and  child. 

(14)  Protection  of  health  and  working 
capacity. 


This  reaffirmation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  its  citizens  Is  greeted  with 
great  joy  by  every  freedom-loving  Amer- 
ican. This  proves  to  us  that  the  good. 
Christian  people  of  Poland  are  not  Com- 
munists and  that  Poland  will  be  a  great 
free  and  independent  republic  again. 

Prom  the  many  visitors  who  have  been 
In  Poland  we  learn  that  the  Polish  Nation 
is  rising  rapidly  from  Its  ruins  and  de- 
struction. They  have  revived  their 
ruined  capital  and  have  brought  back, 
life  to  their  savagely  destroyed  country. 

The  will  and  fortitude,  and  love  of 
country  Is  beyond  description  This 
was  the  one  thing  that  Hitler  and  all 
the  Nazis  could  not  destroy. 

This  then,  too.  is  the  guarantee  to 
the  world  that  Poland  will  never  go 
communistic. 

But  today  I  am  deeply  disturbed.  I 
am  not  disturbed  about  Poland  and  that 
the  Polish  people  shall  not  oe  successful 
in  their  struggle  for  reconsiruction.  I 
am  fully  confident  that  these  virile. 
heroic  and  Indestructible  people  will 
overcome  all  of  their  difficulties  as  they 
have  throughout  history.  I  am  worried 
and  deeply  disturbed  because  of  what 
has  been  said  by  former  Secretary 
Byrnes  and  Secretary  Marshall  on  the 
subject  of  Poland's  western  boundaries. 

This  policy  must  be  strongly  opposed. 
It  would  mean  a  weak  Poland  and  a 
strong  Germany.    It  means  World  War 

in. 

Who  Is  behind  this  policy?  Not  the 
American  people!  Big  Investment  In- 
terests, both  British  and  American,  see 
the  chance  to  make  huge  profits  quickly 
by  taking  over  German  industry.  They 
are  behind  this  policy.  They  will  reap 
tremendous  profits.  Europe  Is  so  devas- 
tated that  the  market  Is  imlimited. 
They  aim  to  obtain  German  good  will 
by  revising  the  Polish -German  bound- 
aries. In  the  next  10  or  15  years  they 
will  rebuild  a  stronger  and  more  power- 
ful Germany  than  before  World  War  n. 

Then  will  come  another  Hitler.  Kaiser, 
Bismarck,  or  Frederick  the  Great.  An- 
other German  leader  will  arise  to  expel 
the  British  and  American  Investors  and 
take  over  the  new  and  powerful  rebuilt 
Germany.    Then  will  come  World  War 

in. 

What  about  our  allies?  Who  will  be 
with  us?  Can  we  expect  the  support  of 
the  nations  who  were  victims  of  Nazi 
aggression?  We  should  rebuild  tho 
economy  of  those  Allied  nations  now. 
They  should  not  be  made  to  depend  up- 
on German  Industry  again.  They  are 
our  friends.  They  have  never  been 
against  us  throughout  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States. 

The  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  among  the 
peoples  of  five  allied  nations— the  United 
States.  Great  Britain.  Canada.  Holland, 
and  Prance— Is  that  the  warlike  ideals  of 
Germany  have  not  been  rooted  out,  and 
that  she  wiU  one  day  become  an  aggres- 
sor nation  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  resulte  of 
this  poll  deserve  careful  consideration 
by  my  fellow  colleagues,  by  our  foreign 
policy  makers,  and  particularly  by  Sec- 
retary MarshaU.    Here  1$  an  expression 
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eo  t!:e  part  of  the  peaee-lorlng  peoples 
of  flv )  Allied  naUoos  that  they  are  fear- 
tiat  we  art  rtboUdliur  Oennany's 
var  I  lachine  to  tbat  mmm  day  it  wUl  b« 
able  io  threaten  world  peace  again. 

hear  expressions  of  sympathy  for 
with  Imiiaitag  fraqocncy. 
and  more  we  an  IdM  that  the 
reconstruction  of  Germany.  be> 
fan  $  la  denaHfled  and  deroocratlclsed. 
rattaJ  to  world  peace.  This  Is  sl- 
MriUlneously  ■rnwapanled  with  a  "fet 
with  our  ante**  attitude.  In  some 
our  wartime  reliance  upon  our 
10  iMlp  w  dilMt  Germany  has 
■Mr  I  mn  raplMid  bgr  a  reliance  upoo 
Qvat  my  to  assure  peace. 

Thli  attitude  has  ateiVMd  tbe  con- 
stltue  its  of  my  district,  as  «^  as  myself 
and  I  lany  of  my  friends.  I  come  from 
DetroH.  Mich.    I  come  from  a  district 

a  populated  by  Americans  of  Polish 
t — a  di<^trlct  which  took  no  second 
Q  Its  contributions  toward  victory. 
Wt9m  tMs  dhtrlct  flowed  a  steady  stream 
of  an  9s  and  muBlUons  which  ha5tened 
tlw  end  of  the  var.  All  the  various 
plMss  I  of  activities  to  promote  the  war 
effort  found  enthusiastic  .support  In  my 
dirtrli  t  To  many  of  the  people  there 
tbe  «  mplete  destruction  of  the  German 
war  iiachlne  would  provide  a  twofold 
satisfi  «U<m.  for  they  knew  what  It  would 
mean  to  their  klnfolk  In  Poland. 

Th<y  are  disturbed  by  the  growing 
feclln  ;  of  eoaptagUta  for  those  respon- 
sible or  World  Wmr  U,  which  Is  com- 
bined with  a  more  caDoosed  and  harsh 
appr«ich  to  our  ally.  Poland.  When 
they  sear  oew  proposals  which  would 
rewarl  OcnBaqy  at  the  expense  of  Its 
Tlctln  s.  they  feel  that  It  Is  Ume  to  pro- 
test 

Thi  y  are  aware  of  the  great  sacrifices 
of  Pol  knd  and  cannot  grasp  why  an  ally 
that  «  as  never  found  wanting  by  us  In  6 
years  Ijtt  It  fought  overwhelming  odds 
ahoolq  today  find  Its  considerations  itec- 
'  to  those  of  Germany  In  the  think - 
certain  circles  In  this  country  end 
Perhaps  this  would  be  a  good 
\Q  refresh  our  meawiles  and  im- 
■s  of  our  moral  cbUgatkMis  to  a 
people  by  presentint  seme  sta- 
8hi  million  (me  hundred  and 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
^sliB  were  tortured,  burned  alive,  and 
murdered  by  the  Nasi  butchers.  This 
Inehid  es  mlBloas  of  women  and  children. 
Nearb  a  odBtai  dvtlians  have  suffered 
heavy  Injuries  of  the  body  and  mind. 
TMs  i«s  tbe  human  cost  to  Poland  of 
Germi  n  aisfwlon. 

tn  our  approach  toward  the 
[treaty  with  Germany,  the  ques- 
tion o  the  western  frontiers  of  Poland 
plays  meb  an  important  role.  I  think  it 


tag  or 


tlstlcs 


for  a  darlflcatlon  of  Amerl- 
can  pdllcy  to  eliminate  some  of  the  con- 
fasten  and  dUtortion  which  has  been 
tejectfd  into  the  case.  It  is  Important 
to  the  bnlted  SUtes  that  this  problem  be 
•sttled  justly  and  correctly,  for  it  will  be 
ose  of  the  pillars  of  tbe  future  peace 
stmeti  Tt.  Palhire  to  do  so  will  endan- 
ger we  rid  peace  and  post^bly  Involve  our 
countr  r  In  another  world  war. 

A  bilef  examination  of  the  develop- 
■Mfti  affecting  the  question  of  the  Fo- 
Mb  f  n  ntier  m  the  west  up  to  the  present 


moment  might  contribute  to  a 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

It  was  at  the  Crimean  Conference 
February  of   1945  that  the  Big 
agreed  that  the  eastern  border  of  Poll 
should  follow  the  Curzon  line,  with  a  f| 
digressions  in   favor  of  Poland,  and 
return  for  which  the  three  heads  of  k( 
emment  recognized  "that  Poland  nn 
receive  substantial  accessions  of   lei 
tory  in  the  north  and  west." 

Poland  agreed  to  accept  this  dec 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  painful 
Justments  which  such  a  revision  of 
eastern   borders   entailed,   accepting 
good  faith  the  pledge  made  by  all  tl 
governments  that  she  would  bt  cot 
pensatcd  In  the  north  and  west  by  "si 
stantlal  accessions  of  territory." 

The  Big  Three  further  agreed  tl 

The  opinion  of  the  new  Polish  ProvlaK 
OoTernment   of    National    Unity    shcu'.d 
•ought  In  du«  eourae  on  the  extent  c  rtii 
accessions  and  that  the  Anal  deilmita     m 
the  western  frontier  of  Poland  thculd  ti 
after  await  the  peace  conference. 

At  Potsdam  on  August  2.  1945. 
pledges  were  realised.  After  con.si 
tion  with  representatives  of  Poland. 
Big  Three  agreed  to  grant  "substant 
accessions  of  territory"  to  that  count 
The  Potsdam  accord  declared  that : 

The  three  heads  of  goTemment  agree 
pending  the  final  determination  of  Poll 
western  frontier  the  former  German 
tones   e?.st   of   the   line   runninit    from 
Baltic  Sea  Immarttately  west  of  Swinemi 
and  thence  along  the  Oder  River  to  the 
fluence  of  the  we«tem  Netsse  River  and 
the  western  Nelase  to  the  Caechoslovak 
tier,  including  that  portion  of  Ba5! 
not  placed  luider  the  admtnlstnt  ton  of 
Uoioa  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    ::i 
cordanc*  with  the  understanding  reac:^ed  i 
this  conference,  and   including  the  fe 
Pree   City    of    Danslg.   shall    be    under 
administration  of  the  Polish  stau  n:  d 
such  purposH  itooald  not  be  conalderea 
part  of  Um  aovlet  sone  of  occupaUon. 

The  language  is  clear  and  the  Irr   :i< 
tion  Is  obvious.    There  Is  not  the  s'lg! 
est  suggestion  that  the  frontier  defli 
was  simply  a  demarcation  line.    This 
clslon  was  hailed  Joyously  by  the  Pol 
people,   who   now.   with   the   return 
their  former  areas,  could  look  to  a 
pier  future. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Potsdam  Confc 
ence  was  not  the  peace  conference 
that  any  steps  undertaken  there  wot 
have  to  await  f(H-mal  ratification  at 
peace  conference  when  it  would  be  hel 
Here  only  the  principles  and  bases  fi 
the  peace  conference  were  under  pre 
ration,  and  one  of  the  most  Import 
dealt  witti  the  question  of  Poland,  and 
cannot    be   shrugged   off   through 
verbal  gymnastics  or  Ingenious  Interi 
tatlons. 

Folkywing  the  Potsdam  Conferei 
specific  agreements  were  reached  wit 
the  Inter-Allied  Commlsison  on  the  ci 
uatlon  of  Germans  frtmi  the  an 
granted  Poland,  which  further  Imi 
mented  Potsdam  and  which  permit  of 
misinterpreutlon  as  to  the  proposed 
maneocy  of  that  fnmtler. 

The  attack  upon  the  I^tsdam  declslc 
and  spedflcally  tn  reference  to  Pot 
was  launched  by  Winston  ChurchiD 
Fulton.  Mo.,  where  he  wept  bitter  t( 
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eastern  border  are  among  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  determined  to  see  that  the 
Potsdam  accord  which  compensated  Po- 
land for  Its  loss  of  territory  In  the  east  be 
violated  grossly.  It  might  also  be  in  order 
to  make  the  observation  that  those  who 
shed  themselves  of  Isolationism  rather 
belatedly  are  numbered  among  the  most 
ardent  defenders  of  the  poor  Germans. 
They  are.  at  least,  consistent. 

A  profoundly  disturbing  document 
was  released  recently  which  attempts  to 
make  a  case  for  the  need  to  rebuild  Ger- 
many while  simultaneously  calling  for 
cutting  off  all  forms  of  assistance  to  our 
allies  in  Europe.  It  was  the  House  Joint 
committee  report  released  December  30, 
1946.  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Representative  Cchjus. 
Its  solicitude  and  good  will  toward  the 
Germans,  whose  crimes  against  humanity 
have  been  unequaled.  Is  alarming. 

This  report  takes  us,  the  Congress,  to 
task  for  having  made  Inadequate  pro- 
visions for  feeding  both  Germany  and 
Austria.  At  the  same  time  It  calls  for 
the  liquidation  of  UNRRA  which  was, 
and  continues  to  be,  so  Important  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  Nazi 
aggression  and  degradation. 

It  does  not  require  prophetio  power  to 
•how  that  a  continuation  of  this  plight  for 
Germany — 

Declares  the  report — 

means  slow  starvation  and  diseas*  on  a  wide- 
spread iMUls  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon 
the  working  ability  and  political  unrest  of 
the  population. 

It  then  proposes  that: 

An  immediate  increase  in  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Army  for  relief  to  bring  the  ration 
up  to  a  real  subsistence  level  is  essential  and 
should  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious  emer- 
gency action  Immediately  confronting  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

There  are.  at  the  moment,  3.500,000 
children  In  Poland  who  need  additional 
nourishment.  Two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  children  require  medical  care. 
There  are  1,000.000  orphans  in  desperate 
need  of  assistance  In  a  country  which 
fought  the  full  fury  of  the  Nazi  Wehr- 
macht  for  several  years  before  we  entered 
the  fray  against  Germany,  and  the  Col- 
mer  report  runs  history  upside  down  and 
declares  that  the  "most  serious  emer- 
gency action  confronting  American  for- 
eign policy"  Is  to  feed  the  Germans. 

A  stranger  imacqualnted  with  the 
events  of  the  last  decade  could  only  con- 
clude that  Germany  had  been  our  ally 
In  the  last  World  War.  and  that  Poland, 
Prance,  Czechoslovakia,  and  our  other 
European  allies  were  our  enemies.  He 
could  only  conclude  that  Germany  must 
be  rewarded  for  its  role,  and  the  other 
nations  punished. 

But  the  report  raises  an  even  more 
fundamental  problem:  Are  we  to  rebuild 
Germany  first  or  are  we  to  rebuild  those 
nations  destroyed  by  Germany?  Are  we 
to  again  establish  Germany  as  the  domi- 
nant European  power,  or  are  we  to  guar- 
antee the  peace  of  Europe  by  rebuilding 
Its  neighbors?  The  problem  comes  down 
to  that.  The  American  people.  I  am  con- 
vinced, do  not  want  a  Germany  that  will 
be  a  threat  to  world  peace  again. 


Tbe  Colmer  report  adopts  the  position 
that  a  loan  should  be  granted  Germany 
and  that  no  loan  should  be  granted  to 
the  greatest  victim  of  German  brutality, 
Poland.    It  states: 

In  the  final  report  d  the  committee,  there- 
fore, a  special  emphasis  has  l>een  put  upon 
the  key  problems  wiilch  revolve  around  tha 
position  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  tha 
Suropean  economy  Isecause  of  their  crucial 
Import  to  the  recovery  of  western  Europe. 

This  approach  Is  so  reminiscent  of  the 
post  World  War  I  period  which  saw  Ger- 
many rebuilt,  granted  loans  and  conces- 
sions, wooed  by  world  powers  and  placed 
in  the  position  where  it  challenged  the 
world  to  combat  and  left  over  30,000,000 
dead  on  fields  of  battle. 

I  deal  at  length  with  this  report  be- 
cause I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
approach  can  only  do  irreparable  harm 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  security. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  not  Germany 
but  the  victims  of  German  aggression 
should  be  reconstructed.  It  Is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  reconstruction 
of  Poland  and  the  development  of  Its  re- 
covered territories  has  greater  Im- 
portance for  Europe  and  world  peace 
than  the  resurrection  of  Germany.  I 
caimot  forget  that  we  ^o  hailed  Poland 
as  the  inspiration  of  the  world  during 
the  war  have  a  deep  responsibility  toward 
her.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Colmer 
report  derived  satisfaction  frem  the 
Byrnes  Stuttgart  speech  which  it  says 
"reminded  the  world  that  the  western 
boundaries  are  not  yet  drawn,"  while  at 
the  same  time  It  calls  for  a  return  of 
railroad  cars  from  Poland  to  Germany, 
a  step  which  would  further  cripple 
Poland's  economy  which  relies  so  much 
upon  its  coal  production. 

Further.  In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
been  showered  with  reasons  which  pur- 
port to  prove  why  Pomerania  and  Bran- 
denburg should  be  returned  to  Germany. 
All  sorts  of  spurious  arguments  have  been 
advanced  which  will  not  hold  water  upon 
closer  examination  in  an  effort  to  csunou- 
flage  the  real  reasons  behind  the  desire 
to  return  these  age-old  Polish  areas  to 
Germany. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  dated 
December  29,  1946,  which  was  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  American  press  declared  that: 

The  American  position  will  be  that  Ger- 
many cannot  be  self-sustaining  with  the  loss 
of  25  percent  of  her  best  agricultural  land 
and  that  this  loss  will  only  provide  for  a  new 
war.  these  sources  (that  Is  responsible  sources 
in  Berlin)  said. 

Now  on  April  28.  1947.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall states: 

But  tbe  perpettutltm  of  the  present  tempo- 
rary line  Ijetween  Germany  and  Poland 
would  deprive  Germany  of  territory  which 
before  the  war  provided  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  food-stuffs  on  which  the  German 
population  depended. 

Well,  one-fifth  would  be  20  percent, 
so  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Berlin  was  off  by  5  percent.  But  both  of 
these  statements  are  wrong,  as  I  shall 
now  prove  to  you. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween this  line  and  that  followed  by  the 
German   delegation    at    the    Versailles 


Peace  Conference.  There  the  Germans 
talked  about  these  areas  beUxg  economi- 
cally Indispensable  to  Germany,  but  con- 
veniently forgot  to  mention  that  In  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  Germany  they 
were  not  economically  developed. 

What  are  the  facts?  These  areas  are 
no  more  Indispensable  to  Germany  after 
this  war  than  they  were  after  the  first. 
I  want  to  quote  Dr.  Wilhelm  Volz.  pro- 
fessor at  the  Leipzig  University,  who  in 
one  of  his  most  important  works  Issued 
In  1930,  wrote  that: 

For  the  German  Belch  tha  aaat  plays  no 
role  whatsoever  as  a  supplier  of  wheat  and 
a  quite  Insignificant  role  as  a  supplier  of  rye. 
The  Reich  has  no  need  irhatever  of  the  east 
for  its  supply  of  potatoes. 

Dr.  Volz  points  out  that  the  Polish  re- 
covered territories  supplied  the  Reich 
with  only  0.77  percent  of  wheat,  4.53  per- 
cent of  rye,  2.27  percent  of  potatoes.  5.68 
percent  of  pigs,  with  2.75  percent  of 
cattle. 

And  In  a  letter  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian  on  November  15.  1946,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Rose,  of  the  London  University, 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  prewar  German 
statistics,  the  territories  lost  to  Germany 
supplied  the  rest  of  the  Reich  with  0.86 
percent  of  the  total  wheat,  5.1  percent 
of  rye,  and  2.7  percent  of  potatoes. 
These  figures  Include  areas  now  ceded 
to  Russia. 

The  same  conclusicms  were  reached  tsy 
many  other  German  scholars  who  can- 
not be  considered  prejudiced  toward 
Germany. 

Further,  there  Las  been  a  constant 
migration  of  Germans  from  these  areas 
over  the  recent  years,  leaving  them  so 
depopulated  of  Germans  that  they  de- 
pended upon  Polish  migratory  farm 
workers  for  harvesting  the  fields.  Pom- 
erania and  Brandenburg  by  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  can  be  termed  a 
granary  of  a  peacetime  Germany. 

But  the  German  delegation  at  Ver- 
sailles fought  for  the  retention  of  these 
lands  for  a  much  more  Important  rea- 
son. They  are  a  first-rate  military  base 
for  operations  In  the  east,  and  World 
War  n  confhmed  that  indisputably. 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  this  danger. 
We  cannot  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  that 
familiar  refrain  harking  back  to  the  pe- 
riod before  World  War  n.  that  Germany 
could  never  again  wage  war. 

On  the  contrary.  It  can  be  proven  that 
these  territories  never  were  indispensable 
to  Germany  and  constitute  a  hinterland 
for  Poland  now  needed  as  never  before 
In  its  history. 

German  written  history  Isxeplete  with 
reference  to  Pomerania.  Brandenburg, 
and  Silesia  as  colonies.  Tbe  many  years 
of  Germanization  and  colonization  never 
succeeded.  The  Prussian  east  as  it  was 
known,  had  the  lowest  density  of  popu- 
lation as  a  result  of  the  exodus  of  Ger- 
man colonizers  in  the  last  century.  It 
was  impossible  to  sow  the  fields  and  reap 
the  harvests  without  Polish  labor.  The 
huge  estates  of  the  Junkers  would  have 
been  forced  to  lie  fallow  If  Poles  were 
not  seasonally  employed.  In  marked 
contrast,  there  was  a  dense  population 
across  the  border  in  Poland  with  suffi- 
cient surplus  labor  to  migrate  seasonally 
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of  Bnrope  requires 
that  they  be  returned  to  Oermany? 
IStey  have  simply  turned  the  facts  top«y- 
The  only  fuaranty  that 
wUl  be  fully  exploited  to 

cupply  of  all  of  Bnrope  to  their 
by  Poland  from  whom  they 
wrestad  fep  «aBqBMt 
for  the  fint  Mbm  to  lU  history. 
the  IfoUsh  nation  has  an  opportunity  to 
•  taaalthy.  industrial  economy. 
Stettin.  Pomeranla.  and 
the  4(">trol  of  the  Oder  River  Insures 
tspanslon  of  the  Sileslan  indus- 
iBd  the  DoaslblUty  of  unlimited  for- 
dfn  trade.  Pomeranla  and  Branden- 
burc  are  rich  in  acrlcultural  potentials. 
bi  til  I  recovered  terrHortaa  are  sttiMtad 
It  pe  rrent  of  Poland's  textile  Induiirica. 
Si  pt  rcent  of  her  metal  pvodaetloa.  and 
SO  pe  rcent  of  her  freight-car  and  trolley 
mam  tfaeturtnc  plants,  according  to  a  re- 
cant dispatch  from  Marguerite  Higglns 
IB  till  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  dated 
VMirtary  19.  With  the  acquisition  of 
thcai  areas,  the  mining  and  industrial 
predntiOB.  which  amounted  to  315 
tfoCy  I  per  head  before  the  war.  win  show 
an  ii  crease  to  SM— or  M  percent.  The 
FdUs  I  uattcu  Industry  win  increase  pro- 
doei  on  by  M  percent:  wool  Industry  by 
••  percent:  linen  indxwtry  by  2S  percent; 
taduatry,  iO  pareent:  cement  in- 
fegr  m  pcroMrt;  ateel  by  lOO  per- 
oent 

Bti  L  without  the  recovered  territories. 
FBla^d^  J-year  plan  for  economic  recon- 
wUl  be  severely  wrecked.  The 
t.ttlltM  Poles  who  will  have  resettled 
to  Vime  areas  would  have  to  ttve  In  a 
Iter  area.  It  would  mean 
unemployment,  and  low 
iptkm.  which  not  only  would 
Poland's  economic  recovery  and 
the  standards  of  Its  people  consld- 
erabtr.  but  would  have  drastic  effects  on 
work  trade.  Por  Its  reconstruction  Po- 
land tlesperately  needs  hea\'y  machinery. 
Amei  lea  has  this  needed  commodity.  In 
the  interests  of  American  businessmen. 
Polaiid  should  retain  these  territories. 
Hi  tl]  e  hands  of  the  Oermans  these  terrl- 
torle  I  would  once  again  provide  the  base 
for  literttalloiial  cartels,  which  benefit. 
not  the  Independent  buaiacaainan  in 
but  the  carteUst  tad 


theai 


fwmamlf.  political,  and  sodal 
tbat  have  bacn  naUKd  In 
terrltortaa  tfDM  PstadaB  ■oMdlfUa 
Folaid's  claim  to  llMOt  lands.  Dev- 
astal  Id  areas  bava  baan  ftbuOt.  Trans- 
Borti  Uoa  and  communication  lines  have 
batn  rcpairad.  Over  5.000.000  Poles 
rastttkd.  while  only  approXI- 
liilt  Oermans  remain.  P^c- 
\  vaA  Indaatrtes  are  Oourvshlnf. 


Here  are  some  figures:  As  of  Ai 
l»4f.  ttft  factories  were  operating, 
ployinc  HMM  worters.  or  13  pei 
the  total  for  all  Poland:  10.000.000 
of  coal   were   produced   btft  year: 
aiFr«-"  oiines  produced  60 
eoke  than  the  Germans 
the  complete  dest 
nearly  all  factories  and  the  removal  i 
■nchinery  the  metal  industry  in 
covered  territories  has  been  built. 
is  now  praiMtng  19  percent  of  Uie 
all  Polish  production,  the  ports  of 
tin.  Oanitfg.  and  Gdynia,  which 
mined  and  blocked  by  sunken  ship*; 
the  Poles  received  them,  are  back  In 
eration.    Prussian  estates  have  been 
stlB  are  being  broken  up  and  parcel 
among  the  peasants. 

In  the  field  of  cultural  advance 
much   progress   has  been   made 
trade-union  membarshlp  in  lower 
exceeds  12.000:  there  are  4.000  school 
all  types,  three  polytechnics  one  unli 
ilty.  and  one  academy  of  medicine: 
are  about  1.000  kindergartens  and 
homes  for  children;  there  are  31 
papers  and  magaslnes.  and  800  libi 
about  6.000  workers  have  been  ti 
In  special  courses:  over  80  Indi 
achoob  have  been  organized. 
9J0M  pupils. 

In  short,  the  foimdatlons  for  a 
and  better  life  have  been  laid.    If  tl 
territories  are  taken  away  from  Pol 
aD  the  good  that  has  been  accompl 
win  be  undone.    It  would  mean 
privation,  and  despair  for  the 
of    Poles    who    are    now    pennanc 
resettled  there. 

What  are  the  guardians  of  0( 
Interesu  doing  when  they  ask  that 
territories  revert  to  the  Germans? 

When  at  Potsdam,  the  accord  of  I 
Big  Three  was  reached  and  the  wc 
territories  reverted  to  Poland's 
sion.  the  Polish  Nation  embarked  on 
of  the  greatest  tasks  In  European 
tory — the  resettlement  and  recor 
tion  of  a  war-devastated  area 
Involved  the  movement  of  mllllonal 
people.    Ttw  enormity  of  the  pro! 
is  dlfAcuIt  to  grasp.    Since  then,  the 
of  the  Oernums  have  been  evaci 
and  over  5.000.000  Poles  resettled 
the    lack   of    transport,   food    sui 
housing,  medical  supplies,  and  serrl 
All  public  bodies  had  to  be  recon5tlti 
and  a  million  and  one  complicated 
uatlons  resolved  at  a  tremendous 
both  money  and  expenditure  of  hi 
oiergy.   Order  has  replaced  chaos, 
low  fields  have  been  resown.    Dei 
tion  repaired.    Transport  and  coi 
nlcatlons  lines  reestablished.    The 
conditions  for  an  expanding  and 
life  were  being  fuUUled. 

And  with  this  as  a  background. 
to  pose  the  question  of  the  retumj 
theaa  areas  to  Oermany  seems 
crime  against  the  Polish  people.    In  1 
it  is  rewarding  the  aggrossor  at  the 
pcnse  of  the  victim.    Not  only  w.u 
land  devastated  by  the  Gemians  but 
now  also  would  have  to  reoonttruc*  t< 
torles  dtmtsd  by  the  Qeamaa  :or 
Germans.    That  is  exactly  what  it  i 
to  raise  any  doubt  about  the 
of  Poland's  western  frontier. 

Prom  whattw  angle  you  examlno  1 
quesitiOQ    of   Folands    recovered 
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over  the  Germans.  Polish  arms  played 
an  important  role  in  recovering  these 
areas.  Poland  won  back  these  lands  not 
in  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggression,  but 
in  a  Just  war  against  a  nation  which  was 
out  to  rule  the  world.  Furthermore,  this 
territorial  readjustment  is  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Germany.  Poland  Is  being  re- 
warded with  not  one  Inch  of  German 
lands.  The  policy  is  one  of  restoring 
to  the  Polish  people  lands  that  had  been 
previously  stolen  from  them  by  German 
military  power. 

For  the  past  1.000  years  Oermany  has 
followed  a  policy  of  brutal  military  ag- 
grandizement against  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors and  particularly  against  the  Polish 
nation  and  the  Polish  people.  The  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Oder  and  the  Niesse 
Rivers  is  ancient  Polish  land  which  was 
taken  away  from  them  by  German  mili- 
tary power.  It  L^  time  to  declare  an  end 
forever  to  the  German  policy  of  Drang 
Nach  Osten. 

The  Potsdam  agreement  has  created 
the  basis  for  an  ethnographically  homo- 
geneous Poland,  uniting  all  of  the  Poles 
within  areas  clearly  Polish.  They  have 
al.«;o  created  the  conditions  for  Piriand's 
most  rapid  recovery  and  development. 
They  have  given  Poland  safeguards 
against  future  German  aggressions. 
Had  the  Poland  of  1939  been  a  homo- 
geneotis  nation  with  a  strong  economy 
and  based  on  strategic  frontiers  rightly 
hers,  then  it  should  be  obvious  to  us  that 
Osnnany  would  have  found  itself  con- 
fronted by  a  foe  able  to  withstand  its 
onslaughts.  The  Potsdam  agreement 
eliminated  sore  spots  and  trouble  areas 
which  remained  after  Versailles  because 
of  the  short-sightedne.<;s  of  the  peace- 
makers. To  revise  the  Polish  arestem 
frontier  is  to  invite  trouble  and  conflict. 
Even  to  raise  the  question  is  to  create 
doubt  and  distriist  among  the  Allies  to 
the  benefit  of  Germany. 

Poland  was  the  battleground  of  two 
World  Wars.  Poland  was  repeatedly  the 
victim  of  aggression  throughout  history. 
One  of  the  deepest  desires  that  the  Polish 
people  poasess  is  the  desire  for  peace — 
lasting  peace.  On  that  score  the  Poles 
and  the  Americans  think  in  similar 
terms.  To  hear  arffuments  which.  In  ef- 
fect. Imply  that  Poland  is  seeking  a  peace 
settlement  which  would  not  assure  her 
of  peace  is  simply  so  much  balderdash. 
The  traditional  friendship  between  Po- 
land and  our  country  goes  back  to  the 
day  of  our  Revolutionary  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  which  Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski  and  their  compatriots  distin- 
guished themselves.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  Poles  look  to  the  United 
States  for  support  of  their  sacred  cause, 
a  cause  which  will  promote  peace. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  signed  by  oar 
late  great  Prealdent.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, declared  that— 

AfUr  the  flnal  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tjrrannjr  they — 

The  signers — 

bopt  to  Mc  eetabliahed  a  peac«  which  will 
afford  all  nationa  the  meana  of  dwelling  in 
safety  within  their  own  boundartea  and 
which  WUl  afford  all  naUona  aaaurance  that 
all  the  men  in  aU  lands  may  live  out  their 
Uvea  in  fresdoin  from  fear  and  want. 


We  racognlaed  that  principle  at  Pots- 
dam.   AH  that  remains  is  that  It  bt 
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formally  accepted.  I  think  we  would 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  peace 
negotiations  and  eliminate  a  serious 
source  of  friction  and  delay  if  we  were  to 
announce  unequivocally  that  we  will  live 
up  to  our  commitment  at  Potsdam  by 
supporting  Poland's  Just  claims  to  SUesla, 
Pomerania,  and  Brandenburg.  This 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  all  those  who 
are  already  conniving  and  plotting  for 
another  war.  It  would  deprive  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  fishing  in  troubled 
waters  and  trying  to  esUbllsh  blocs  and 
unholy  alliances. 

The  Prussians,  the  Junkers  are  now 
where  they  belong— in  Germany,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse  Rivers. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  drive  the  Naxi- 
Prussian  barbarians  off  of  PoUsh  soil. 
They  should  be  kept  out  forever  from 
now  on. 


Reciprocal  Traik  Afrecawnt  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NCW   TOKK 

Qi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAUVBB 

Monday.  May  5.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  facts 
with  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
might  wish  to  study  the  statement  made 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlltee  by 
Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  on  May  3,  1947: 

INTeODtJCnON 

My  name  is  John  Lee  Coulter.  For  many 
years  I  have  maintained  a  service  with  head- 
quarters at  suite  600  Investment  Bulldiug. 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  consulting  economist 
and  statistician  for  many  clients. 

My  present  appearance  is  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Renderers  Association.  That  or- 
ganization Is  tremendously  Interwted  In 
many  of  the  different  products  listed  by  the 
State  Departmeut  for  poebible  concessions  to 
foreign  governments  in  tbe  matter  of  tariffe 
and  excise  taxes  In  connection  with  nego- 
tiations now  In  progress  In  Geneva,  Swltaer- 
land,  as  a  basis  for  entering  into  a  aeries  of 
18  trade  a^eements.  such  as  are  authorized 
in  section  3fiO  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  known 
as  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  which  was 
passed  on  June  13.  1934.  and  since  that  date 
extended  and  amended  and  which  at  the 
IM'eaent  writing  will  expire  on  June  12,  1948. 
This  organization  is  also  tremendously  in- 
terested In  the  propoeed  charter  for  an  In- 
ternational trade  organization  likewise  being 
negotiated  at  Geneva,  at  tbe  present  time, 
under  provisions  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

Because  of  extraordinary  changes  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  tiu^  of  the  cen- 
tury (1900)  and  especially  dtning  the  80 
years  since  our  entry  into  World  War  I  In 
1917,  In  so  many  departments  of  political, 
economic,  sclcntlflc,  social,  and  mUitary  eon- 
duct  of  people  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  world,  the  wbole  problem  of  interna- 
tional exchange,  foreign  investments,  wortd 
trade,  tariffs,  and  other  forms  of  regulation 
and  supervision  of  foreign  eeonomle  rela- 
tions and  policy  has  fundamentally  changed. 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
examine  some  of  the  more  Important  aspects 
of  tbe  subject  as  they  pertam  to  tbe  organi- 
sation which  I  reprssent. 

I  an  coavlneed  that  the  Ways  and  Meant 
Commlttet  of  the  Boust  ct  Kapraaentathea 


of  the  Kigbtleth  Congress  U  In  poattkm  to 
make  one  of  tbe  greatest  contributions  In 
our  time  not  only  to  our  general  welfare 
but  also  to  world  prosperity.  In  Its  action 
pertaining  to  many  phases  of  life  which  are 
mrectly  or  Indirectly  related  to  the  eeonomle 
activities  of  ail  people. 

As  provided  by  the  OousUtuUon.  the  Con- 
gress is  charged,  among  other  duties,  with 
tbe  power — 

"(1)  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  vahie 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin ; 

"(2)  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  United  States": 

"(3)  To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Utates ': 

"(4)  To  lay  and  collect  tasea.  duties,  tan- 
posta.  and  excises    *     •     •"; 

"(5)  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nationa    •     •     •••; 

"(0)  To  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts." 

To  perform  many  other  useful  servtose. 
and  finally — 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necea- 
aary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
meut or  officer  thereof." 

Under  the  above  constitutional  authority 
the  Congress  passed  tbe  Tariff  Aut  of  Jime 
17,  1880,  and  later  amended  that  act  on  June 
12,  1884,  to  provide  section  350,  known  as 
the  uade-agreemenu  amendment  of  the  act 
of  1930.  Section  350  has  been  several  Umea 
extended  and  amended,  but  will  expire  on 
June  12.  1048,  during  the  life  of  the  Blgbtieth 
Congress,  while  the  act  of  1980  will  be  con- 
tinued in  full  force  and  effect  Indefinitely 
or  until  otherwise  amended  or  repealed. 

The  TarUf  Act  of  1930  la  enUUcd  "An  act 
to  provide  revenue,  to  regtUate  commerce 
with  foreign  countries,  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustries of  the  UiUted  SUtes,  to  protect 
American  labor,  and  for  other  purpoaes." 

Section  350  added  to  the  act  of  1830  on 
June  12,  1934,  has  for  iU  purpoae  "to  pro- 
mote foreign  trade." 

It  is  parucularly  imporUnt  to  note  that 
while  the  trade-agreemenU  amendment 
stipulated  as  its  purpose  "to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States."  it  did  not  repeal  the  bMlc 
purposes  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  which 
it  waa  an  amendment.  In  other  words,  the 
law  on  the  statute  books  at  this  mon>ent 
is  (to  repeat)  an  act  "to  provide  revenue, 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countriea, 
to  encourage  the  IndusUies  of  the  United 
Statea.  to  protect  American  labor,  and  for 
other  piuiKMeE."  Within  that  framework 
the  President  waa  authorized  to  carry  on 
negotiations  in  tbe  form  of  trade  agreemeata 
with  rc»-eign  cotmtrles  (a)  to  modify  tarUh 
wherever  that  could  be  done  without  Injury 
to  the  domestic  interests  of  this  or  otha 
countries;  and  (b)  to  eliminate  or  modify 
other  control  measures,  the  reatilt  of  which 
was  to  decrease  or  discourage  international 
trade. 

Within  that  framework  it  was  thought 
that  special  commercial  treaties — cpeclflcal- 
ly  designated  as  "Uade  agreements"  would 
serve  a  useful  purpose — supplementing  com- 
mercial treaties  on  the  one  hand  and  modi- 
fying tariff  acta  snd  other  regulations  of 
trade  on  the  other  hand. 

In  spite  oC  the  limited  aeope  aei  up  ta 
the  amendm«it  there  has  developed  a  per- 
fect hysteria  to  eliminate  all  tarlfla.  exclae 
tasea.  and  other  regtiiations  governing  mt«r- 
national  trade.  And  widespread  propaganda 
would  have  lu  believe  that  free,  prtvat*. 
competitive  enterprise  is  somehow  to  be  de- 
stroyed unless  we  adopt  world-wide  free 
trade.  OOklally.  this  la  toned  down  to 
"fr«tr  trade."  but  actions  apeak  louder  than 
tlMM  oaidal  words.  The  list  ot  product* 
BOW  on  the  agenda  for  rnnrsMlcn  eoven 
rabataatiaUy  90  percent  of  all  taiiport  trad* 
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Mm  IM*  M  Mm  pr«* 
tlMt  in 
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MitVtUM. 

Bsanrrrm 
Int  poiBt  which  «•  «Mi  to  brtnt 
!•  |vu  •iMAilon  u  th*  r»ct  UMt  liurmlly 
no  twiittta  or  fuitfo  o»  HMMurtni  ttrrlc* 
tn  th«  tr>d»«ay'— "*■ 
a«Mn<lk«nt.  m  »  r«MiU  of  which  mMnb«n 
flf  tiM  «uff  or  itM  MM*  DtparUMttt  an« 
>a«eutlv«   aiMMlM   ««t« 

tmy  ehuif*  la  tltMlAMMMi  or  «•• 
MTlptlda  vkMH  aUtlkt  ippul  ^  Umoi  and 
•ny  clM«»  !■  KkM  •(  ««ty  or  omIm  tM 

(ftUUm    wHhin  a  l»-p»r«««i  ItmlUtlon  up 
or  40V  u. 

of  Umm  who  fovor«4l  th«  orttUMU 
%  iirm*^  thai  tha  Chlat  Bmou* 
ba  guMM  by  tha  provtatoiia  of 
m  of  tlM  TbrUI  Act  of  ino  ainca 
i««Mmm  vara  bo«  lapaotad.  In  oth«r 
•  rata  lonnuU  waa  Vfftt%M\  into  tha 
TMrUr  hex  of  IMI  aud  e«rrla«  torwarti  tn 
tha  Tirm  Act  of  IMS.  Wfcila  tha  formuU 
providi  4  waa  dtAnUt  to  adilnlatar  tn  aoma 
^  raUttvoly  alow.  In  vtaw  td  tha 
y  for  a  thorouth  Invaattaatlos  ba- 
a<^kou  non»th*lMa  U  waa  thougbt  that 
thia  n  praaontad  Um  lanant  vtaw  of  Con- 
fr«M  I  ad  wouM  ba  uaad  aa  •  guida  tn  any 
adJtMt  aanta  la  r»«M  or  ilnagu  In  ctaaalB- 
vhioh  aUfht  bo  Offood  to  tn  trada 
la  aa«oUatad.  In  practlca.  how> 
^M  Stalo  OafMurtmant  Ium  conaUtantly 
pMoago  of  tha  ortginal  amandmant 
la.  IW4.  «oaM))o«oty  k 
df  aaeuoa  IN  o(  UM  tbrttf  Ml  of  vMch 
M  tr  >da  agraamaota  aman<tin«nta  forma  a 
irt 

TIM  ftrat  erltictam  tli»iiori  wo  hovo  lo 
tith  rafaranca  to  tiM  aafotlattoa  of 
trada  ^fraannanu  ha«  baan  tha  fact  that  no 
iBvaattgatlona  hava  baan  mada  and 
^  lavlalauva  formula  haa  baan  fol- 
ia oUmt  worda,  aMBbara  of  tha  •tall 
Mala  DapartaMBi  aad  other  execu- 
tlva  ^anctca  haT«  bMat  In  poaltlon  to  act 
arbltn  rtty  and  In  maay  eaaca  it  ta  baltavad 
that  t  letr  uctlon  haa  bacn  injurloua  to  the 
baat  I  iteraaU  of  Uxe  asrtcvUtural.  mlnlnc. 
quarry  inf.  foraatry.  flahlng.  and  manufac- 
turtng  tnduatrtaa  of  tho  Unltad  SUtaa.  Wa 
shall  not.  bowavar.  at  this  point  go  Into  a 
datalU  1  diacuaalon  of  apoetflt  tttOBtratlons  of 
injury  On  tha  othar  haafU  «o  nn  aatlaflcd 
troai  I  ooaMauous  study  of  oparattooa  sinca 
Juaa  1 1.  NM.  that  thara  has  boon  vary  little. 
If  any  anCBSMafomant  to  tha  ludtiatrlaa  of 
tha  Ui^ltad  Mataa:  eartalnly  thera  doaa  not 
to  hava  baan  any  allort  to  protaet 
labor:  and  finally  tha  admlntatra- 
tlos  o|  tha  amcndmant  haa  not  baan  carried 
OB  In  atich  a  ■aaaar  aa  to  proTtda  rrve- 
aaa.  As  a  auvllV  of  fact,  whereas  the 
amooi  t  of  rwanoa  ooaatng  to  tha  Mattonal 
Trsaoi  ry  dartat  tlM  •  yoaio  ItSft-as  avornfad 
about  •aO0ltW4NO  annually,  during  recant 
yeara  ha  aaMNUit  of  rerenua  fell  aa  low  aa 
•SOI.r  S.OM  ta  IMt  juat  bafora  tha  baclnnlng 


n.  Staco  the  law  doaa  not 
Mdfttac  of  aaj  commodity  from 
tha  ditHabli  to  tha  trao  Mai  tt  to  appoiwnt 
that  #M  BMra  thaa  to-pareant  tfooMao  tn 
raeaai  •  aiuat  ba  accounted  for  by  the  lowar- 
tnc  of  rataa  of  duty,  the  falling  of  the  price 
laval  I B  the  case  of  products  with  ad  valorem 


lataa 


of  duty,  and  the  decline  In  phyalcal 


\\   which 
IMVO  la  ofor  la  tiM  MM  MM*  Mm  antend 
HmH  4M  aoi  require  the  Chief  EaoauUVf 
•arty  oa   n««otut>ona   with   tha   prf     '" 
^1re)cn  supply in«  euunuy     In  the  f 
lai  aMtlad  out  la  dataU  in  eeciion  830  of 
Tbrll  Act  of  Itti  Bijuatmenta  in  rateo 
duty  and  ehangoo  ta  claaaiflcatlon  of 
BKidtlloa  tould  ba  made  only  in  cuntraai  wt< 
the  situstioik  in  tbo  oeuatn  which  was 
principal    foreign   iOWOO  of  supply   of 
oompellng    r^mimcidttlea.     Tht^ae    who 
lowed  tha  tnuuductloik  and  adoptum  ot 
trada-i^raamenU  amendment  aaaumed 
the  Oblof  liaouUva  would  ba  guided  by 
provtalon.    Tour  prooont  witnaoa  waa  at 
tlBM  a  BMStbor  of  the  Unltad  Mataa 
CooualoMon  aad  an  aaamiaaMoa  of  my 
aiaa  dtoMoMi  Mm  faoi  that  I  called  attaai 
to  thia  polat  aad  iimntad  that  ihta 
Ucular    requlTMBint    be    written    Into 
aaMCMtoaont.    I  woo  told,  however,  by 
lag  lionbora  of  tho  Ooncreea  that  the 
mecutira  voalj.  of  eouraa.   be  guided 
the  major  pioiMliiBi  of  tha  Tariff   Act 
IMO  which  unlaaa  changed  in  the  art 
ment  would  be  binding  upon  the  Go 
aMBt. 

We  ahall  net  at  this  tUao  praaaat  the 
Uluatratiuus  which  might  ba  cited  in  w 
tha  State  Department  and  oaaoctatad 
clea  have  OMaplotely   IgneiOfl  MM  tt 
n^nts    thai    aofotlatluus    and    eon 
shall  be  matfo  ttl  agreemenU  with  the 
cipal  supplier.     ThU  crttMlaBl  la   yrmux 
at  thia  point,  however,  boeatioo  it  i-<  pei 
nent  In  connection  with  commoditien  wi 
which  we  are  particularly  concarueU 
•hall,  therefore,  cite  only  thu  one 
lUiMtrBtlon  tor  ptapowi  of  documenting 
record.    Whea  anoMatlDBa  were  in  pi 
with  Argentina  the  rat*  of  duty  on 
waa  rodured  from  une-half  cent  per  p^< 
fkoe-fourth  cent  per  pound  and  this 
effective  November  15.   IMl.     In  the 
agrtomant  the  exclaa  tax  on  tallow  w 
provl-       duced  frooi  I  cenu  per  pound  to  1' 


'  >1H 

v.tid  1 


per  poBBB.  and  waa  made  effective 
same  day.  At  a  later  date  when  n< 
tloos  were  carried  on  with  Uruguay  tha  ! 
rate  of  duty  and  the  lower  exclaa  tax 
bound  effective  Jantuu-y  1.  1943.  It  U  lo' 
noted  that  the  Chief  Executive  kept  wit 
the  law  so  far  aa  spelled  out  In  the  tr 
agreement  amendment  and  so  far  as 
general  principle  U  sUted  In  secUon  1^4 
tha  Tariff  Act  of  1890.  In  other  words 
any  oonsldarabla  period  of  years  Arv  ::tt 
and  Uruguay  would  be  the  principal  s  ur4 
of  foreign  competing  animal  tallow. 

For  purpoaea  of  the  record.  It  may  l>e  stal 
here  that  the  largest  quantity  oX  lm|: 
prior  to  the  period  of  World  War  II 
during  the  yeara  1884.  1835.  and  1936    « 
corraaponded     with     the     great     Amt 
drought  and  period  of  dust  storms      In 
single  year  1835.  following  the  drought 
1934.  Importa  of  tallow  amounted  to  nt 
350.000.000  pounds.     While  thU  was  leM 
the  quantity  of  copra,  coconut  oil.  and 
oil.  It   nonetheleea  stood  out  aa  an   exi 
ordinary  Item,  but  In  all  falmaaa  ahould 
related  to  the  fact  of  the  greataat  drought  | 
American  history. 

We  come  now  to  tha  partlctUar  crtt 
which  wa  wlah  to  place  In  tho  raeord. 
the  8Uto  DapartBMDt  In  Novambar  194t  | 
Uahad  Its  list  of  prodticu  on  which 
tariff  concaastons  will  be  considered  In 
acraament  negotlaUona  with  a  group  of 
11  countries,  tallow  was  not  Included  and  ' 
members  of  the  National  Renderers 
tlon  felt  that  they  were  to  be  spared  a  ; 
further  50  parcent  cut  In  both  the  tariff 
In  the  excise  tax— eapecially  since  Argent 
and  Uruguay  were  not  included  In  the 
of  counuiea  with  which  negotiations 
progress.     To  our  antaxement.  however. 
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ur  rhangea  tn  cit 
iKMta  lu  othar 
country  mIMi  vMili  «t  MfalMla  viu  hovo 
gataod  aay  ipatlhl  atiNMlaio  aa  a  loauli  or 
nay  trada  miiiiai,  Tttla  la  tha  auaa  aa 
aaytnt  that  tiMoo  MafM  affooMMnu  an  Ml. 
in  any  prr^per  uae  of  tlie  word,  "reclprooal*  H 
aatura.  "Moatprooity"  aa  tlataad  la  all  a«o- 
aoatic  lllaraiuro  tor  a  iMMlrofl  yoait  haa 
been  tied  in  with  tfea  MBOopUon  of  <>OBttdt« 
tkutsi '  maat*t«\x>r«i>Ba%lon  treaVBMnt  rauior 
than  "unronditlOBal"  muat*favor«d-natu^ 
traatment.  In  otbar  worda,  in  ordar  Ux  a 
nwiirtial  treaty  or  a  trada  agraamaal  to 
be  reciprooal  In  character,  the  two  or  BM»ra 
•peciftc  oountrlaa  carrying  on  negotiations 
must  make  conceaaluns  to  each  other  and 
these  ctMicrssions  In  turn  will  be  extended 
to  other  coxintrles  only  If  they  In  turn  mnke 
equivalent  ronceaalon  m  order  tn  gain  any 
t>eneflta  which  might  come  to  them. 

Bacauae  of  thU  analyala  of  the  subject  wa 
^^ogttcaliy  protaat  tha  eoaatant  tiaa  of  tha 
word  "reclpmcar*  In  connection  with  the 
trade-agreements  program  as  provided  In 
tho  IVada  Agreemeitts  Art  and  as  admlnls- 
tarod  by  the  Chief  Executive  at  the  preoant 
time  Obviously,  we  likewise  protest  agatnat 
the  fallacloiu  uae  of  utatutlca  which  pvur* 
port  to  show  apaclflc  galne  either  to  \u  or  to 
the  country  with  which  wa  negotiate  (othar 
than  the  genernl  Increaae  In  volume  of  trada  / 
which  mlisht  result  from  lower  tariff!  and 
the  modittcatlun  of  other  trada  raatrlettoas) 
•Ince  this  cannot  l>e  true  aa  hmg  aa  wa  and 
the  other  countries  follow  the  "uncondl- 
Itoaal"  moat*fatorod*aation  method  of  pro* 
oodtiro. 

Wa  ara  not  protaatlng  against  ganaral  ap* 
plication  or  extending  all  concaaalona  to  all 
countrlaa.  It  la  in  the  tradition  of  tha 
United  Itataa  MmH  mo  hara  at  alt  tlmea 
roalntalnad  a  ataflo  ooltimn  Uriff  achedula 
with  only  apeclal  axcepttona  aa  In  tha  oaaa 
of  Hawaii,  Cuba,  Canada,  tha  Phlllpplnaa, 
and  other  apadal  oaaaa.  Tha  principle  of 
unronditlonal  moat*favorad-natlon  treat- 
ment has  been  expotinded  most  effectlvaly 
by  such  groat  ata teaman  aa  Mr.  Bllhu  Root, 
Mr.  Charlaa  Svana  Hughaa.  Mr.  KaUogg.  and 
others  during  recent  decadaa.  Thraa  phaaaa 
of  tha  aubjcct  which  wa  doaira  to  amphaalga 
here  arc: 

First,  that  negotiations  should  be  carried 
ou  only  with  the  principle  supplier. 

Saoond.  that  theaa  concaastons  should  be 
estanded  to  others  only  on  receipt  of  equiv- 
alent oonceealons. 

Third,  thst  an  honeat  uae  should  be  made 
of  the  word  "reciprocity." 

We  are  not  bare  attempting  to  make  an 
exact  comparison  of  the  relative  importance 
of  ooneaasions  which  we  have  made  and  of 
concaaalona  which  we  have  claimed  to  receive 
from  other  coiuitrlea.  This  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  human  Judgment  since  no  dependable 
statistical  measure  has  yet  been  made  on 
tbU  point 

on)  TAMXrr  act  or  leso  cause  oefkxssion? 

The  fourth  point  which  we  desire  to  make 
Is  the  constant  claims  made  by  the  most  vig- 
orous proponents  of  the  trade-agreemente 
program  to  the  effect  that  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1980  preceded  and  caused  the  depression 
which  enguired  the  United  States  during  the 
decade  1929-39  and  ttut  tha  trade-agree- 
ments program  contributed  very  useful  re- 
sults in  the  recovery  from  that  depression. 

In  the  flm  place  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  collapae  In  dollar  value  of  Im- 
ports of  prodtKta  on  the  free  list  from  1939 
to  1933  was  as  great  as  the  collapae  In  dollar 
value  of  Imports  of  srticles  which  were  dull- 
able.  Bearing  In  mind  that  commodities  on 
the  free  list  accounted  for  two- thirds  of  the 
dollar  value  of  all  Imports,  and  that  there 
were  neither  tariffs  nor  other  trade  reatrlc* 
tlona.  how  can  It  be  said  that  the  collapae  in 
volume  of  imports  was  due  to  tariffs  or  other 
trade  restrictions  when  the  decline  was  as 


great  in  tha  aaaa  of  Itoms  tvn  tha  tvaa  IMt  aa 
Itt  case  ol  i%a«M  OB  the  duti«Ma  IMt>  In 
thi»  i^uine^'ihvn,  MM  Mume  ihutg  ahuuK  Im 
•aid  with  n  laraaoo  lo  aviKM-ta,  The  declino  In 
d«4Uk  value  of  a«|»(>rta  waa  atnMat  exactly 
ttie  same  aa  tha  doctine  Ui  dollar  volume  vit 
inutoiu  and  thu  applied  to  c\ktumi«diuaa  on 
Which  loreigu  c«»uutrlaa  had  ralauvaly  high 
tariffs,  ntedium  uriSa  and  low  tarlffa  and  on 
c\>mmtKlitiae  which  weta  admittod  troa  of 
duty  by  fureiri  cuunuieo, 

Tlteie  are  three  poUiia  hara  which  muat 
ba  runatdered.  Tita  flrat  U  that  tha  10.par> 
cent  decline  in  \>o)ume  uf  foreiKn  traia  vai 
almoat  entirely  a  collapae  In  the  prloa  auuc* 
ture;  and  aecond.  that  U>is  price  aollapaa 
waa  alfoady  wall  advaaead  baforo  tha  paa* 
•age  of  tha  Tariff  Aot  of  Juao  H.  IMO;  aad 
third,  had  Itt  orlffta  vary  largely  m  foreign 
cuiwtriea. 

(It  u  not  to  bo  dauled  that  tha  ataok  mar* 
ket  collapae  in  the  United  Stataa  In  INa  waa 
a  factor  in  the  depreaaiun.  nor  la  it  to  ba 
dented  that  the  wideapraad  ooUapae  In  baak* 
lug  in  foreign  couutrMa  waa  parhapa  an 
aqually  Imponani  taotor  Nor  la  it  to  ba 
rtaatad  that  Mm  tiooaopdous  crops  of  cotton, 
wheat,  com.  and  other  farm  prodtKta  In  the 
United  autes  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  wldeapread  collapae  la  tha  price  atruc- 
ttiro.  It  is  not  our  purpoaa  hara.  howavar.  to 
•tliBtpt  to  praaaai  a  dauilad  analyala  of  tha 
major  factora  which  brought  about  tha 
world-wide  depreaalon.) 

In  order  to  fortify  the  brief  aUtamanu  al- 
ready made  with  reference  to  the  ooliapaa  tn 
dollar  value  of  both  importa  and  axporu  the 
following  brief  table  U  praaeotad  ahowmg  an 
alwoM  Identical  reduction  In  valtM  of  im* 
porta  of  conimodltlea  on  the  free  llat  and  of 
thoae  on  tha  duUahla  list  amt  llkawlaa  pra- 
fenting  tko  ooaparaMo  voiuollaB  tn  valua  of 
exporu  rroM  Mm  UHMatf  tlataa. 

OedlNa  In  dollor  rolae  o/  prodnef a  on  /rtf  list 
coafrasiatf  wUK  duiioMe  <mport«  and  with 
exports.  i9»$-^i 
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In  order  further  to  document  this  pres- 
entation it  seems  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  world-wide  depression 
not  only  did  not  start  in  1930  but  In  fact 
was  largely  related  to  the  collapse  tn  prices 
in  foreign  countrlea.  A  few  illustrations 
will  sulBca  for  this  purpose.  In  1925  the 
foreign  Invoice  value  of  tin,  bars,  blocks, 
pigs  was  65.40  cents  per  pound.  This  In- 
creased to  60.63  cents  per  pound  in  1926 
and  63.30  cents  lu  1927.  But  by  1930  the 
price  had  completely  collapsed  to  only  33.31 
cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  there  was 
a  reduction  of  almoat  50  percent  in  the 
price  of  this  commodity,  which  incidentally 
was  on  the  free  list.  The  price  of  newsprint 
paper  declined  from  3.7  cents  per  potmd  in 
1934  to  2.9  cents  per  pound  in  1930 — a  de- 
crease of  0.8  cents  per  pound  or  more  than 
ao  percent.  Newsprint  also  was  on  the  free 
list.  The  price  at  carpet  wool,  also  on  the 
free  list,  fell  from  30  cents  per  pound  In 
1925  to  30  cenu  per  pound  in  1930.  a  de- 
crease of  10  cents  or  3313  percent.  The 
sama  was  true  of  other  types  of  wool.  The 
price  of  Jute  or  burlap  fell  from  13.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1925  to  9.1  cents  per  pound  in 
1930,  a  decrease  of  4.5  cents  per  pound,  or 
about  33 1 3  percent.  The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  moat  if  not  ail  of,  tha  other 
fibers.  Thxia  raw  ailk  fell  from  96.31  per 
pound  to  $3.57  per  pound,  a  decreiise  of  $2.64 
ur  over  40  percent. 


Many  olhor  ttaiaa  rail  mtich 
laatly,  la  lIM  tha  foretgu  prleo  of 
tuMor  avoNfOi  4t «  eaaia  par  pawaC  A»ff 
in  laM  tha  avoraio  waa  M.t  oanio  par  powai. 
RuMar  alao  MOO  «B  tho  froo  NM,  m$  ItM 
the  avorata  prloa  waa  down  la  ia.t  rente  par 
pound.  TUM  araa  a  ffictiaai  of  awro  ihaa 
n  paroant  la  tho  prioo  oC  raMor.  TIm  pHao 
of  coffee,  alao  on  tha  traa  llat,  tall  tiOBt  tivl 
aoAM  par  pound  In  Itai  to  la.i  eonta  in 
ItM— a  daoroaaa  of  not  tar  troai  M  parrant. 

Tha  purpoaa  of  thaaa  llhiatraUona  la  to 
brlBC  tM  tn  the  group  of  itema  with  whieh 
wo  ara  particularly  ntnrerned  The  prln* 
rlpal  foreign  fata  and  oils  of  tropical,  >>et> 
euibla  origin  Include  copra,  coconut  oil, 
pnlm  nil,  palm  kernel  oil,  and  so  forth.  For 
our  purpoaa  It  will  ba  auttdant  to  cita  tha 
experteuoa  In  tho  oaaa  of  copra  which  la 
produced  tn  tha  graalaat  quantity  and  la 
moat  avallahia  la  tha  world  market.  In  iMft 
tho  avoioffa  forelga  lavolao  vaiua  of  copra 
waa  M  centa  par  poMBA  and  in  lite  tha 
avaraco  waa  a.l  eaata  par  pound,  ly  laao 
tho  average  prloa  waa  doom  to  a,7  canto  per 
pound.  Thia  waa  a  dscrsaai  of  nearly  30 
percant  before  the  paaaaga  of  the  Tariff  Aot 
(^  1990.  BInce  copra  waa  on  the  free  list  It 
cannot  ha  aald  that  tha  tariff  had  anythluf 
to  do  with  the  world  price  strueture.  Tliara 
woro  BO  other  trade  reatrletlona  lo  00Bipn> 
calo  tha  situation. 

Tha  price  of  copra  continued  down  aad 
dtirlag  the  period  from  Itae  to  IM4  the  prica 
fall  from  8.1  centa  per  pound  to  IJ  centa 
per  pound.  This  was  a  dacraaaa  of  slightly 
more  than  75  percont.  In  other  worda,  a 
biUlon  pounds  of  co)w«  at  S  centa  par  pound 
would  be  worth  I50.OM.OOQ,  but  at  I. a  eanta 
per  pound  the  value  wotiM  be  only  aia.OOO,* 
000.  Here  we  have  a  concrete  llltMtratton  of 
what  raally  happened  to  our  import  and  ax* 
port  trade.  Taking  all  commodltiea  oom* 
btnad,  tha  dollar  value  of  Importa,  (TOO 
ur  dutiable,  fall  about  70  percent  and  tho 
soma  happened  to  our  exports.  About  one* 
half  of  tha  decline  tn  prices  had  taken  place 
before  the  pasaaga  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830. 
Tha  othar  half  of  the  decline  tooA  ptaoa 
between  June  I8M.  and  lfaa-3S.  llUa 
should  be  suOclent  to  aotahllah  tha  point 
that  alnce  the  collapae  preceded  the  paaaaga 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  that  Act  cbiUd 
neither  be  cbatfed  with  being  the  cause  or  In 
fact  with  having  anything  directly  to  do  with 
the  world-wide  depreaalon.  Incidentally, 
tt  may  well  be  noted  here  that,  asstunlng 
the  same  price  level  for  all  dutiable  com- 
modities, the  rates  of  duty  established  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  were  only  1.6  percent 
higher  than  the  average  in  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1922.  And  yet  tmder  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1923  the  Nation  grew  rich  and  proaparoua 
and  foundations  were  laid  for  the  greatnoaa 
which  was  ours  when  we  were  called  iqMm 
to  participate  in  World  War  n. 

Before  paasing  to  the  next  point,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  very  large  part  (if  not  ovar- 
whelming)  which  accounted  for  increases 
tn  dollar  value  of  both  imports  and  exporta 
after  the  depth  of  the  depreaalon  had  beeo 
reached  in  1933-33,  came  about  Uuotigh 
world-wide  recovery  and  was  in  large  measure 
dtie  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  world 
inioe  structure.  Here  again  it  should  ha 
added  that  most  of  the  recovery  took  plaoa 
during  1033-34-35  before  the  trade  agree- 
lAenta  program  had  gotten  into  opovtlon 
(except  for  the  minor  agreen>ents  with 
CulM— September  8,  1984.  Belgitun— May  1. 
1935.  Haiti— June  8.  1036,  Sweden— August  S, 
1935).  In  other  words,  increasea  in  foreign 
trade  during  the  period  1936-39  were  merely 
a  continuation  of  increasea  which  hngan 
during  the  years  preceding  the  active  negoti- 
ation of  important  trade  agreementa. 

PAXTUL    BTTMl&AXT 

From  the  aualyais  thua  far  made,  tt  appears 
that  in  order  to  try  to  increaaa  the  vcdume 
of  foreign  trade,  set  forth  aa  the  purpoae  of 
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all  provtaloDS  of  M«Uan  336 
tlM  fonnulat  to  b*  ap- 
plied i^'a  ruute  in  adJoaUnc  tariff  rates  with- 
la  Um  ran««  of  M  parovnt  abore  or  below  tb« 
raUa  of  duty  Mt  forth  in  the  baalc  act.  and  to 
tlMrefor  any  arbitrary  reduction 
t)  which  may  be  propoaad  by 
or  by  potenual  (orelcn  auppliars  of 
eoMpcfltlv*  produeu.  even  In  caiee  where  the 
■•  low  aa  ft  perCOTtt  or  10  percent 
MOfW  a  bMTler:  and 
To  Ignore  tbe  requiremenu  of  ace- 
tton  SS  •  which  apeclXy  that  cost  comparlaana 
•hall  tji  made  with  the  principal  foreign  Mip- 
i  tiM  principal  American  marketa. 
IM  9lfe«r  hand : 
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(to  avUMfftM  tiM  naeotla- 

).  Um  SUU  Depvt- 

wUllDff: 

tiM  UUe  of  th«  Tariff  Act  of  l»ao 

atataa  aa  It*  pwrpoae   <!•   to  provide 

(3)  to  MMMvaff*  the  indiwtrtea  of 

auitaa:  and  (S»  to  protect  Amer- 


have  been  granted  by 


foretgi    govHaaMota: 

V.  B  iich  OMMceakMu  aa  were  granted  by  for- 
eign g^MraaMBta  have  imnM<liat«ly  been  ex- 
to  all  othera  ao  that  there  could  be 
•o  apfeific   gala   to  our   producera  aeeltlng 
ouUeta; 

were  immediately 
{wUh  two  m- 
ceptioAa  due  to  ciMiif  at  <lacrtinlnatlon  > 
ao  ttaa  t  Um  foratgn  cotmtry  with  which  we 
ware^agoilAtlng  gained  no  speclOc  ad  van  • 
our  marketa  over  other  foreign  com- 
petltoit.  but  only  an  advantage  over  our 
own  p  oducera. 
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were    gen- 
other  countries 
^ot  required  to  make  any  equivalent 
ina  to  ua 

the    fact    that    there 
itahlag  of  equivalent 
by  country)    and   no 
beiMflt  to  us  or  to  the  countries  with 
we  conclxxled   agreemenu.   the  State 
t  arniaaouaiy.  and  evidently  with 
to  tfacetve  the  people  uf   thla 
conttnuoiialy   referred    to   the 
u  program  aa  "reciprocal"  in 
whan  In  fact  it  was  merely  a  scheme 
to  CMty  out  a  wlde-apread  reduction  of  all 
rataa  qf  duty,  without  formulae.  In  the  midst 
iorat  worM-wlde  depiawloii  on  record. 
tha  •  jmn  19M-at.  and  the  greateat 
conflict    of   hlatory.   during   the   6 
lM0-4ft.     Thla  program  Is  now  being 
forward,    dvtac   an    era    of    world 
chaoa  and  wfwtwi. 
[a  torn  the  Stau  DcpartaMnt.  when 
eminently  clear  that  there  could  be 
lal  benefit  either  to  the  United  Statea 
ihe  countries  with  which  agreements 
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tinued  to  put  out 
ics  purporting  to 
the  dual  policy  of 


by  country  negotiation  combined 
tlonal  most  favored  nation 
it.  tooaetheleea  special  beneflu  could 
•eeme  to  the  negotiating  countries, 
tftnally.  the  general  downward  revision 
mttra  tariff  rato  achedule  In  UUa  ] 
la  explained  on  th* 
Tkrifl  Act  of  IMO  waa  the  high- 
In  this  country. '  "the  blgheit 
of  anyjcewatry  tn  the  world. '  and 
of  tha  deprealan'  which  we  have 
In  foalgn  countrlea  aa  much  aa  5  years 
hiiore  the  pMaage  of  the  act  of  1930.  They 
iMve  4^en  charged  that  tbe  Brltlah  Empire 

la  TttaUntton  when 

Md   been   de- 

oear  a  period  of  more  than  100  yaara 

exuted    with    other    colonial 

hnvo   boon   found. 

ktkm.  to  ba  •qfnolly  talaa.    And 

Its  neither  brought 

peace. 


■SAL  aASia  roa  txabb  ttrnmnim  raoc?  \  >«  | 

What.  then.   Is  the   basts   for   the    «ti4 
tradi  agwemsnto  programs?    Tbe  am 
clear  that  it  Is  a  plan  to  take  Jurladic 
over* all  tariffs,  excise  taxes,  and  the  ri 
Ution  a  foreign  trade  away  from  Cc 
where  it  waa  pteead  Wf  the  Oonatltutlon 
to  carry  out  a  widespread  program  of 
trade,  or  as  near  an  approach  to  that  dc 
aa  can  be  accomplished  under  such 
olent  alogans  as   'freer  trade."  "reclprc 
"removtog    barriers    to    world    trade." 
"world-wide  economic  peace,  harmony, 
prukperlty." 

While  setting  up  the  Isudable  pur; 
reducing  hunijer  and  ■uflrring  all   over 
world,  raising  foreign  living  standards, 
stimulating  full  employmen'  and  abunC 
the  program  in  faot  contemplatea 
the  American  market  to  cut -throat  cr 
tlon  from  low  wage  countries.  exp<    int; 
markets  to  the  unlimited  dumping  o( 
cost    and   low-priced    products   from 
where,    produced    under    conditions 
would  not  be  countenanced  In  this  cc 
eventually  leading  to  a  new  collapse  in 
a  new  scourge  of  low  wagas  to  meet  thla  ( 
petition  or  nnemptoyment.  and  a  n< 
of   deficit    financing,    and    the   ever- 
thrcat  of  communism.    In   tbe 
are  aaked  to-  place  the  making  of  tbe 
of  trade  and  their  enforcement  and  poU 
in  the  handf.  of  an  international  trade 
ganixation  and  thus  to  surrender  nat 
sovereignty  tn  this  field. 

Undoubtedly    the    preeant    price    let 
higher  than  wa  wonld  wnnt  to  continc 
la   one   ot   the    reaulu   of   wartime    It 
unwlae  poatwar  economic  actiona  encov 
by  the  Oovemment  as  to  wagaa  and  cc 
production,  and  our  foreign  glvlag  and 
Ing  policies.     However  laudable  our  fc 
relief.  rehabillUtlon.  and  reconstruction  | 
granu.  they  must  soon  be  bruitght  to  an  i 
We.  with  «  or  7  percent  of  the  worlds 
laUon.   cannot   rebuild   and   reorganlaa 
whole  foreign  economic  structure  wit 
solvency  or  bankruptcy  of  our  own 
meat  and  economic  structiire.    Our 
taak  is  to  bring  the  war's  aftermath 
end  as  rapidly  aa  possible  and  see  to  Itj 
our  own  American  market  Is  protect 
our  own  gainfully  employed  while  efttct 
wages,   and   living   ttandarda   of   otbe 
being  raised. 

If  a  coUapae  in  prlcaa  Is  eountcnar 
•  laattlt  of  thU  drive  to  expand  foreign 
(beirond  reasonable  postwar  price  read) 
menu  now  in  progress)   how  shall  our 
tlonal  Government  support  a  national 
of  over  $300,000,000,000  or  raise  an 
tax  bill  of  more  than  IM.0O0.OOO.0OO.  or 
tain  a  na**""*'  incotne  of  anything  like  ft] 
O0OJ00.000  when  our  population  shall  r4 
lfiO.000.000  people,  or  hope  to  maintain 
thing  like  present  wage  levels,  dt  k« 
000.000  persons  employed? 

And  yet   the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
agreements  program   seems  to  be   to 
the  American  market  Into  open  comj 
for   all    the    low-cost    produeu    of    fc 
areaa — Including  farm.  fish,  forest,  mine,  I 
quarry,  and  factory  products — and  thx 
force  prlcea  back  down  to  the  levels  of  j 
I930's — with  coUapae  In  wages  and  em| 
ment  following  the  downward  trail  of 

It  cannot   be  clalmv.>d  that  theaa  fc 
produeu  are  either  eCBclently  or  econot 
prcxltKCd.    We  have  the  best  balanced 
aifled  economic  structure  in  the  world. 
In  efficiency,  or  production   per   raan- 
we  lead  the  world  through  extraordli 
of  plant,  power,  and  machinery.    Tha 
tne  of  capital  for  thU  purpose  la 
call  our  system  capitalistic      But  It 
privately  operated  and  competitive  In 
acter.    The  capital  Inreated  tn  plants, 
and  machinery  must  earn  interest  or 
and  maaafiBkent  must  have  salaries. 
la  thla  ayalam  to  compete  with  low  fc 
wagca  and  low  living  standards,  withe 
use — where  necessarjr— of  tariffs,  excl 
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Palm  oil  fell  from  8.8  cenu  per  pound  in 
1925  to  3.1  cente  In  1934.  or  64  percent. 
Palm  kernel  oil  (eU  from  10.3  cenU  in  1935 
to  4  cente  in  1934.  a  decline  of  6.3  cent* 
or  over  61  percent. 

Now  let  us  see  the  effect  upon  our  domes- 
tic prioe  levela  of  competitive  American 
produeu  of  farm  origin.  Inedible  tallow 
fell  from  9.7  cenU  in  1935  to  3.3  cenu  in 
1933.  a  decreaae  of  6.5  cenu  or  over  67  per- 
cent. It  waa  trying  to  hold  iu  place  in 
the  American  market.  Tlie  quantity  depend- 
ed upon  the  ntiniber  and  finish  of  cattle  and 
aheep  alaugbtered  and  could  not  be  reduced 
merely  by  closing  a  factory  door.  White 
grease  (grade  A)  feU  In  price  from  9.8  cents 
per  pound  tn  1035  to  only  3.6  cenu  in  1932— 
a  decrease  of  7 J  cenU  or  73.5  percent  or 
equal  to  the  decline  In  price  of  (»pra.  It, 
too.  was  tryli:g  to  hold  iU  place  In  the  home 
market. 

Cottonseed  oil.  a  Jo'nt  prcxluct  with  pro- 
duction of  cotton  fiber,  fell  from  11.8  cenU 
in  1936  to  3g  cents  in  1933 — a  decrease  of 
8  cenU  per  pound  or  68  percent.  Peanut 
oil  fell  In  the  same  proportion. 

Lard  fell  over  65  percent  from  1925  to 
1982  and  butter  fell  nearly  60  percent  from 
192t  to  1933. 

It  is  Important  that  we  remembo'  that 
coconuu.  palm  fruit,  and  nuu  grow  on  tropi- 
cal palm  trees.  Production  was  Increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  during  U-e  period  in  ques- 
tion. Europe  was  short  of  fau  and  oils  and 
needed  billions  of  pounds,  but  wanted  them 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  They  were  will- 
lug  to  exploit  the  Tropics,  as  well  aa  the 
whale  fisheries  In  Anurctlca.  But  why 
should  we  *lt  by  and  leave  control  to  foreign 
groups? 

IncidenUUy.  Eiiropean  countries — in  con- 
trol In  a  buyers'  market  due  to  tropical  ex- 
pansion— because  they  paid  such  low  prices 
to  the  people  of  the  exploited  areas,  could 
sell  little  to  them  and  lost  a  potential  market 
In  their  tropical,  colonial  areas  for  manu- 
factured products  up  Into  billions  of  dollars. 
Then  they  demanded  entry  into  our  markeU 
for  their  surplus  manufactured  goods.  This 
access  to  our  markeU  they  now  expect  to  get 
tmder  the  trade  agreemenU  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  program. 

In  (xintrast  with  foreign  commercially  pro- 
duced copra  and  coconut  oil  and  palm  and 
palm-kernel  oil,  such  domestically  produced 
Itama  as  tallow,  grease,  lard,  and  cottonseed 
oil  are  joint  producU  of  the  livestock  and 
cotton  branches  of  American  agriculture. 
Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  other  feed  grains, 
hay  and  forage  crops,  were  equally  affected, 
since  they  furnished  the  feed  for  livestock. 
All  of  these  were  affected  in  like  degree 
Peanuu.  aoybeans.  and  flaxseed  are  special 
oil-bearing  cropa  which  were  atTected  incident 
to  the  general  collapse.  Although  there  was 
aome  recovery  In  prices  between  1932  and 
1937  due  to  partial  world  economic  recovery, 
another  period  of  depreaalon  set  In  dtirlng 
1838  and  1930  and  waa  only  overcome  by  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Now  we  And 
many  of  the  faU  and  oils  Items,  such  as 
inedible  tallow,  fiah  oils,  cottonseed,  soybean, 
peanut,  com.  and  llnaeed  oil.  produced  from 
materials  grown  on  thousands  of  American 
farms,  fisheries,  and  ranches  being  considered 
for  substantial  concessions  in  the  pending 
negotiations. 

WHAT  SB  AUXaOf 

What  have  we  to  look  forward  to  In  the 
yeara  Just  ahead?  While  present  prices  are 
caoaaal%*e  due  to  war  and  early  postwar  cir- 
ctilHtancea  and  ahould  preaently  settle  down 
to  altot  we  may  hope  to  call  normal  levels, 
we  cannot  look  upon  praaait  State  Depart- 
ment paograms  of  removal  <tf  all  tariffs  and 
excise  taxes,  or  prohibitions  of  processing 
taxes  on  imporu  or  quotas  with  anything 
ahurt  of  fear,  Unoe  preaent  plans  are  to  pledge 
foreign  countrlea  to  tie  the  hands  of  Con- 
f^g*.  fix  or  bind  reduced  status  against  ocm- 
■Naalonal   action   md   prohibit   the   use  of 


quantitative  and  or  other  forms  of  control. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  program  of  the 
State  Department  la  to  place  extensive  au- 
thCKity  In  the  hands  of  an  International  or- 
ganlxation  to  make  the  rules,  enforce  them 
and  police  the  agreementa — an  organisation 
in  which  we  shall  have  only  1  out  of  about 
50  votes,  all  of  the  others  seeking  a  favoi^d 
place  in  the  American  market. 

StnCMAXT  OP  KaCOMMXNDATIOMS 

The  presentation  of  certain  facts  and  flg- 
gures  with  reference  to  fats  and  oils  in  which 
the  National  Renderers  Asboclation  is  prin- 
cipally Interested  and  the  accompanying  dts- 
russlon  of  economic  principles,  legislation 
and  administration  leads  to  the  fcdlowlng 
conclusions  and  recommendations: 

I.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could 
to  advantage  make  clear  to  the  country  that, 
until  repealed,  the  law  providing  for  the 
leBUlatlon  of  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, is  still  conUlned  In  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  and  that  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples still  are  "to  provide  revenue,  to  en- 
courage the  industries  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  to  protect  American  labcw."  Within 
that  framework  a  large  and  increasing  vol- 
ume of  international  trade  Is  to  be  en- 
couraged (as  provided  for  in  section  350) 
by  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreemente  with 
individual  foreign  coimtries,  with  necessary 
safeguarding  provisions  to  assure  the  na- 
tional defense  and  geuf;ral  welfare  against 
possible  injury.  Laws  providing  for  excises 
and  processing  taxes  on  imporU  and  laws 
providing  for  protection  of  agiiculture 
against  excessive  imporU  as  well  as  the  Anti- 
Diunping  Act  are  supplemenUry  and  should 
be  administered  consistent  with  the  Tariff 
Act. 

II.  Secticois  336,  337,  and  338  of  the  Tariff 
Act  providing  for  tariff  rato  and  classiflca- 
ticm  changes,  and  action  in  cases  of  foreign 
discriminations  and  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition, are  (like  all  other  parte  of  the  act) 
in  full  force  and  effect  and  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  legislation.  The  same  appliea  to 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  providing  for  coor- 
dination tn  the  development  of  export  trade. 
None  of  these  provisions  can  be  suspended 
in  trade  agreemente.  but  can  only  be  changed 
by  acte  of  Ccmgreas  or  negotiation  of  treaties 
as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

m.  SecUon  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  provides 
that  changes  in  rates  of  duty  or  classifica- 
tion shall  be  made  in  relation  to  trade  with 
the  principal  foreign  competitor.  This 
should  be  equally  binding  in  negotiations 
under  section  350.  This  is  pertictilarly  Im- 
portant since  concessions  are  then  gener- 
alized to  all  countries.  Where  there  are  two 
or  more  Important  foreign  suppliers  of  any 
commodity,  each  should  be  required  to  make 
equivalent  concessions  before  being  granted 
concessions  by  us. 

IV.  Before  the  present  version  of  section 
.*>50  is  extonded  an  attompt  should  be  made 
to  work  out  mcn-e  definite  formulas  or 
guldes  in  order  to  avoid  the  poasibility  of 
error  or  arbitrary  changes  in  the  Intent  of 
the  law.  it  may  be  that  this  could  best  be 
done  by  changes  in  section  336  and  requir- 
ing the  administration  of  section  350  In  har- 
mony therewith. 

V.  The  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  an  active  agency 
of  Congress  needs  review  and  Important  im- 
provemente,  far  beyond  new  instructions  re- 
cently set  forth  by  the  Chief  Kxecutive. 

VI.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  might 
well  caution  the  Chief  Executive  against 
too  elaborate  a  general  revision  of  tariff 
schedules  in  the  present  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  President,  from 
time  to  time,  in  special  messages,  addresses, 
and  press  releases,  advises  the  Congress  and 
informs  the  public.  Why  not  *>eclprocate"? 
Tbe  Tariff  Commission,  after  2  years  of  study 
(since  the  last  3-year  extension  of  sec.  360), 
has  concluded  that:  "The  eeonomic  condi- 
tions •  •  •  throughout  the  world  were 
so  du:.u  bed  iu  19J9,  aa  the  result  of  prep- 


arations for  and  actual  outbreak  of  war. 
the  statistics  of  United  Stetes  tmporte  for 
that  year  cannot  be  taken  as  indlcaUng  what 
would  have  been  the  effecU  of  *  *  • 
duty  reductions  under  peacetime  conditions; 
the  import  data  for  the  war  years  are  stUl 
less  indicative  of  what  would  have  been  these 
effecte.  •  They  might  very  weU  have  added 
that  the  same  concUtioua  preva.l  since  the 
order  to  "cease  fire"  and  may  well  continue 
imtU  peace  treaties  have  been  agreed  upon — 
if.  Indeed,  not  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  yean 
thereafter.  All  of  this  would  Justify  a  word 
of  caution  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  a  forced  retreat  along  the  tariff  front. 
vn.  What  has  Just  been  said  with  ref- 
erence to  revisions  iu  rates  of  duty  should 
be  said  with  emphasis  as  to  the  Inclusion 
in  trade  agreemente  of  a  great  mass  of  legis- 
lative provisions  tmleas  theae  agreemenu  are 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  review  before 
final    acceptance. 

VIII.  It  would  seem  to  be  especially  de- 
sirable to  warn  against  inclusion  (in  pend- 
ing trade  agreemente)  of  the  substance  of 
proposals  being  considered  for  inclusion  In 
the  suggested  charter  for  an  international 
trade  organization,  unless  or  until  the 
charter  has  been  perfected,  submitted  to 
an  international  couferenoe,  and  approved 
either  by  Congress  or  In  the  form  of  a  world- 
wide treaty  by  the  Senate.  To  Include  theae 
tentative  proposals  might  Indicate  not  only" 
a  desire  to  avoid  submitting  them  to  Con- 
gress but  might  later  cause  utmost  confu> 
sion  if  important  changes  were  foxmd  to  be 
necessary. 

IX.  Special  precautions  ahould  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  functions  assigned  by  our 
(institution  to  Congress  or  to  the  House  ot 
Representetlves  are  not  delegated  to  any  In- 
ternational body  or  traded  away  in  any 
agreement  entered  Into,  without  prevtous 
consideration  by  (Congress  or  the  Senate. 

X.  Since  it  is  the  duty  of  rrmgif  arnmg 
other  responsibilities — "to  lay  and  ooUeet 
taxes,  duties,  imposte,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debte  and  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Stetes";  It  may  be  placing,  the  national 
economy  in  Jeopardy  by  binding  present  or 
reduced  rates  of  duty  against  Increase  or 
by  binding  all  other  imported  producte  on 
the  free  list.  The  Constitution  prohibite  the 
Imposition  of  duties  on  exporte.  but  autbcw- 
iaes  their  use  as  a  source  of  revenue  on  im- 
porte.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during 
the  first  TO  years  of  our  Nation's  history 
customs  duties  provided  about  90  percent  of 
the  totel  ordinary  revenue  collected  by  the 
NaUonal  Government;  and  from  1860  to  1915 
nearly  50  peromt  came  from  the  same  source. 
In  contrast,  at  the  present  time,  custcnns 
duties  provide  only  shout  1  percent  of  the 
total  ordinary  revenue  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  last  full  year  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Dominions,  Including  Ireland  and  India. 
collected  revenues  from  customs  duties  *n<t 
excises  of  $1,637,153,000.  This  repreaented 
20.6  percent  of  the  value  of  all  ImporU.  On 
that  basis  the  United  Stetes  might  set  as  a 
goal  a  revenue  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  (a 
flat  30  percent  duty  on  8S.0(K),0(X).(X)0  of  Im- 
porU), or  4  percent  of  a  budget  of  825,000.- 
000,000.  The  question  may  some  day  be 
asked  by  some  why  foreign  trade  should  be 
tax  free  while  domestic  production  and 
trade  bears  the  burden.  Many  of  the  tmporte 
are  Itirury  goods  and  a  tex  on  these  might 
not  be  In  conflict  with  soimd  fiscal  policy. 

We  need  not  limit  this  comparison  to  con- 
trast of  United  Stetes  policy  with  the  British 
Empire.  The  55  cotmtries,  ouUide  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  Soviet  Rtissia,  which  will 
go  to  make  up  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion reported  imports  valued  at  about  833,- 
000,OOOXX)0  during  their  fiscal  year  1937-88. 
and  revenue  from  customs  duties  of  84/)00.- 
0004)00.  or  almost  exactly  30  percent.  If  we 
are  to  become  the  world's  leading  trading 
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lOIT.   Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 

consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 

to  the  PicoRB  an  article  from 

liornin«  Herald  of  May  4. 

hlch  tells  a  most  interesting  story 

a  North  Carolina  college,  one  of 

gr^l  inMitutions  of  North  Carolina. 

for  the  education  of  Negro 

glrU. 

B.  Shepard.  one  of  the  out- 
of   America,  and   in 
respects  the  North  Carolina  sue- 
to  Booker  T.  Washington,  was  tbe 
founder  of  thts  institution,  and  has 
ts  president  since  It  was  estab- 
He  has  shown  great  wisdom  in 
tf^ection  of  this  .splendid  college  and 
kadsrihip  and  guidance  of  the 
rM«  *  In    North    Carolina    and 
the  South.    This  article  was 
ed  by  many  pldimg  of  this  in- 
,  its  president.  IM  Mrfe  student 
uid  its  many  activities. 

beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio. 


CAaouM* 

or  Km  m  Ui 

TO  J*J 


OV  VOUB  iMsn* 
SCTaa,  OxAjiBS 


(By  Tom  >l»cCatigli^ty> 
!ountry  where  even  Negroes  are  divided 
'  tatfmlqtMi  ot  raising 
%  MlBortttaa.  the  North 
Caroiida  OcMete  at  Durham  stande  as  a  Uv< 
tng  mcysttnMiit  to  a  Negro  who  preaches  and 
the  phUoeophy  that  the  minority 
I  hould  emphasise  its  duties  more  than 
ttaitilts. 
nuslto  not  to  say  that  Dr.  Jaaas  S.  Shepard. 
and  prealdMit  ot  the  eoQegs.  Is  MUy 
with  the  attoiMSsnt  of  his  race  in 
Carolina,  nor  that  be  has  closed  his 
the  claUns  of  discriminations  against 
his  pebple.  It  is  to  say  that  Dr  Shepard 
puu  little  faith  In  the  elBcaey  ot  racial  feuds 
or  sleswbsrs  and  MOch  faith  in  the 
at  tfiMOcracy.  which  he 
as  "that  audaeloua  belief  of  our 
that  in  the  most  ordinary  men  there 
are  resident  the  more  estraoidtnary  poestbiu- 
tles.  a^d  that  If  we  keep  the  doors  ot  oppcr- 
to  them,  they  will  amaas  us  with 
tbatr  riAtovaaMnu.** 
i^^olle  ot  that  deftnltloB  of  deooocracy. 
become  an  open  door  to  oppor- 
tless  Negroes,  and  both  a  pro- 
a  working  place  (or  mew  oC 
as  the  foUowlng  facta 


(1)  Together  with  great  numbers  of  ne 
but  less  ouutandlng  workers  in  a  wide 
rtety  of   pursulu.  the  college  has  prodi 
such  naen  as  A.  T.  Spaulding.  the  only  N« 
Insurance    actuary    in    the   country:    H. 
ICichaux.   head   of   the   Union    Insuranog. 
Realty  Co.  of  Durham:  R.  L.  McOougald. 
president  of  the  Ifeahaalca  41 
and  J  L  Ttlley.  preiMMS  of  the  Plorlda  1 
mal  and  IndusUlal  School:   (3)  out  of  Its 
faculty    members    teaching    in    the    uii 
graduate  school.  13  hold  doctor  of  phllc 
degrees:  (9»  the  college  Is  one  of  only 
Negro  colleges  In  the  cotintry  thst  Is  sf 
by  the  Aasodatloo  of  American  Unlverst 
The  eoUsft's  history  and  growth  offers 
of  the  best  argumenu  for  Its  founder's 
Iceophy  of  race  reUtionahlps.    And  auice 
man.  Dr.  Shepard.  Is  largely  reiponsib: 
Its  Inception,  success,  and  preoUge.  the  -■ 
of  the  college  begins  properly  with  him 

sow  or  MiifUTaa 

Be  was  bom  the  son  of  a  minister  on 
vember   9.    1875.      He    attended   Shsw    Ui 
veretty  In  Raleigh,  receiving  a  degree  of 
tor  of  phUoeophy  from  the  department 
tti  IgM.    That  same  year  he  «i>eT 
la  Dwrbam.    In  ISM.  be  b-    At 
at  desds  In  the  Recorder's 
Waabtngton.  D.  C  and   from    ISM  to 
was  deputy  coUactor  of  United  States  int 
nsl  revenue  in  Raleigh.     Between  IW 
1905  he  traveled  the  country  as  field  suf 
tntendent     for    the    Intoiiatlonal    8uj 
8('hoot  Association. 

WhUe  working  in  thU  capacity  he  be< 
eonvlnoed    of    the    need    (or    trained    N« 
ministers  to  set  as  leaders  for  the  race, 
soon   afterward  set  about  raising  money 
establish  a  training  school      tin  1907.  he' 
the  only  Negro  speaker  at  the  World's 
day  School  Conrentlon  In  Rome.) 

The  school,  known  as  the  National 
glous  Training  School  and  Chautauqua. 
estabUabed  m  1910  on  a  25-acre  uact.  fc 
lag  part  of  the  present  site.     The  land 
a  gift  largely  of  ttie  white  peo|^  of  Durt 
By    January    1913.    10    buildings 
erected.  3  of  which.  Avery  Av 
Chldley  Hsll.  still  stand  on  the  oampuit 

Thoee  early  years  were  character izei!  xy  | 
wealth  of  enthusiasm  but  a  dearth  of  n.  tnt 
Private  donations  and  student  fece  were 
Institution's  only  support,  and  the  latter 
to  be  kept  low.  Board  and  room  cost  $7 
month:  tuition  91  for  She  aaOM  period. 
teacher  or  professor  samsd  gSOB  to  SI  000  I 
year 

Designed  as  a  college.  It  was  found  n« 
sary  to  Include  a  high-school  course:  so 
Institution  at  first  combined  a  high  <^<  h< 
4-yMr  college   trainmg   school   for   c 
mtnlstere.    commercial    school,    and    h 
economica   school.     What    was   to 
after  ST  years  and  four  changee  of  na 
North  Carolina  College  at  IXirham. 

1.100  students  and  over  100  i 
elth  a  staff  of  31 
and  100  atudenta. 

Aooao  Moax  it— waa 
Dr.   Shepard  struggled  to  raise  necc 
funds  and  at  the  same  time  added  mora 
greee  to  hla  name — D.  D..  Muskingum 
lege.  Ohio.  1913:  A.  M..  Selma  Lnlverslty. 
bama.  191S.    Nonetheleea.  in  1915  the 
cial    dlfllculttee    became   so   great    that 
scbool  bad  to  kw  sold  and  reorganised 
this  asaond  stage  of  lU  developoMiit  t    <• 
stltntloa  waa  known  as  the  Nation  :^i   m 
ing  Bebool.    Mra.  BusseU  Sage,  of  N^  «  Y< 
came  to  tbe  rsaeue  by  gtrlag  enough  m< 
tor  tba  piopsety  to  be  bou^t  back. 

Tbe  scbool  had  bsgun  to  attract  the  at 
tkm  of  observers  throughout  the  South 
the  First  World  War  dumped  It  Uito  anc 
ftnaadal  rtepreaston.    To  Insure  tbe  sv 
of  tbe  scbool  two  plans  ware  eonstdan 

to  turn  over  tbe  control  of  tbe  sch  <ol 
ot    ssveral    Intarested   dsnomlnai 
boards.    The  otbsa  plan,  wbleb 
Wiie  to  give  tbe  property  to  tha  Mate 
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'  replaced,  but  of  more 
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college    enrollment. 
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In  the  fullest 
l^be  doesn't  expect  this 
light.  He  hopes  that 
ilth  nursing  will  be 
looks  forward  to  the 
)l  of  social  work  that 
a  school  of  medicine. 
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by  Mr.rquts  Ch!!d«:  from  the  Washington 
Past  of  May  1,1947: 

eaowTH  or  iHousraiAi.  monopoly 
<By  liarqulaChUds) 

The  visitor  from  Mars— and  If  we  accept 
the  word  of  our  more  romantic  scientists,  he 
may  be  here  *hy  day  now— is  bound  to  find 
many  puzzling  contradictions  on  our 
troubled  planet  Here  In  the  United  SUtes. 
he  Is  certain  to  be  confused  by  the  way  in 
which  the  word  monopoly  Is  bandied  back 
and  forth. 

It  figures  largely  In  tbe  drive  for  reetrlc> 
tlve  labor  legislation.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  advertisements  hit- 
ting at  industry-wide  bargHining.  The  public 
Is  being  told  that  this  is  a  monopoly  of  a 
little  clique  of  labor  leaders. 

But  curioualy  enough,  at  the  same  Ume 
we  find  the  NAM  growing  red  in  the  face 
with  anger  at  anyone  who  darea  to  say  that 
monopoly  in  the  ownership  of  business  Is 
growing  at  a  new  and  accelerated  pace.  It  is 
only  left-wingers  and  "collectlvisU''  who 
would  dare  to  say  such  a  thing 

Specifically  Barl  Bunting,  head  of  NAM. 
attacks  s  report  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommisslon.  Now  ttie  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
ayaalon  Is  a  reapectable  old-line  agency  tiiat 
tslstcd  long  before  the  New  Deal  was  ever 
beard  of.  Yet  Bunting  interpreu  the  report 
as  alnlstcr  evidence  that  the  FTC  has  been 
captured  by  left-wingers. 

The  NAM  president  has  chosen  an  odd  way 
to  refute  the  FTC  report  on  the  growth  of 
monopoly.  He.  or  hla  economists  for  him. 
takes  the  number  of  corporations  that  liave 
been  abeorbed  by  merger  since  1940  and 
compares  It  with  the  total  number  of  bu&l- 
ness  firms.  Thus  he  readies  the  conclusion 
that,  at  this  rate,  it  would  take  a  thousand 
ysais  to  monopolize  American  Industry  and 
therefore  we  are  perfectly  safe. 

In  so  doing,  he  Ignores  the  major  con- 
clusion of  the  report.  That  was  the  fact 
that  the  1.800  companies  which  were  merged 
with  larger  companies  represented  6  percent 
of  the  toui  value  of  all  manufacturing 
corporations.  Most  of  those  mergers  took 
place  In  the  last  3  or  3  years. 

The  total  number  of  companies  Is  not 
the  important  point.  The  Important  point 
ts  that  5  percent,  which  Is  not  to  be  de- 
rided aa  the  bogey  of  left-wingers  and  col- 
lectlvtets.  Five  percent  is  a  sizable  chunk 
of  our  eoonoiny.  The  threat  of  merger  and 
abaorpthm  is  a  very  real  one  to  thousands 
of  wnnller  businesses  throughout  the  country. 

Name-calling  is  so  allly  and  futile.  It  is 
always  the  last  resort  of  a  man  with  a  tuid 
case  or  a  bad  conscience. 

Senator  Jobepm  C.  CMahonkt  of  Wyoming 
Is  no  left-whiger.  He  has  been  fighting  for 
the  past  10  years  to  keep  the  free-enterprise 
•ystem  free  by  keeping  It  competitive.  He 
has  had  the  courage  to  say  that  the  giant 
corporations  are  In  reality  collectivism — a 
kind  of  private  socialism.  And  being  wise 
In  the  ways  of  politics  and  human  behavior, 
he  knows  that  private  socialism  will  sooner 
or  later  In  a  democracy  become  public 
socialism. 

O'Mahonkt  and  Representative  Estss  Ke- 
raiTvn,  of  Tennessee,  have  a  bill  l>cfore  Con- 
gr«M  which  wotild  stop  one  of  the  loopholes 
In  our  antitrust  laws.  The  law,  as  It  stands 
today,  says  that  one  corporation  may  not 
acquire  tbe  stock  of  another  where  that 
would  help  to  create  a  monopoly.  It  says 
nothing  about  acquiring  the  physical  assets — 
plants  and  machines — of  another  eorpora- 
Uoo. 

Most  of  the  mergers  In  recent  years  have 
been  by  the  latter  method.  The  CMahoney- 
Kefauver  bill  wotild  close  that  gap. 

U  Congress  Is  going  to  attack  the  labor 
monopoly  by  law.  as  the  NAM  wante.  then 
Ooograss  cannot  very  well  ignore  the  monop- 
oly that  eUsta  in  nuiny  fields  of  business. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  little  point  in  ar- 


puirg  which  monopoly  came  first.  Industry- 
wide bargaining  may  hsve  grown  up  »»csu^ 
cf  the  existence  of  Industry-wide  trad-  as- 
sociations and  Industry-wide  price-fixing. 
But  l;ke  the  argumeni  over  which  came  first, 
th?  chicken  or  the  egg.  this  is  irrelevant. 

'Now  is  the  time."  said  NAM  President 
Bunting,  "to  clean  out  the  system  clumgers 
from  tl»e  temple  of  Government."  As  Senator 
CMabonkt  sees  It,  the  system  changers  are 
those  who  would  monopolize  all  business  and 
thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  all-dominam 
state. 


Hob.  Charles  L.  Geriach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MABTXAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  May  S,  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Chaiii.es  Gcrlach,  who  passed 
away  on  Sunday.  When  I  first  came  to 
Washington  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Grs- 
LACH.  He  began  to  take  an  interest  In 
me,  advising  me  on  legislative  matters 
and  functions  of  the  Qovemment  I 
should  know.  This  friendship  became 
wanner  and  closer  and  in  his  passing  I 
know  that  I  have  lost  a  friend.  The 
people  of  his  district  have  lost  a  cou- 
rageous repre.sentative,  one  who  rendered 
great  service  to  his  people.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly,  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him.  A  kindly,  gracious,  and  cour- 
teous gentleman  and  friend,  Charlie 
GcRLACH  will  always  remain  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him. 


Fasdna  ia  Action— WUI  It  Be  Printed  as 
Pnblic  Document? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Tuesday,  May  €.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  book- 
let, Pa.scism  in  Action,  was  prepared  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  contains  a  thor- 
ough discussion  after  exhaustive  study 
and  research  of  fascism  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly Italy.  Germany,  and  Spain. 
The  other  work  which  was  prepared  con- 
tained a  discussion  on  fascism  in  the 
United  States. 

February  5,  1947,  I  endorsed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  manuscript  of  a  docu- 
mented study  and  analyses  oS  Fascism  In 
Action,  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  l>e  printed 
as  s  House  document. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
The  Honorable  Karl  M.  LeCompte, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hous6 
Administration,  referred  the  resolution 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing.    The 


Honorable  Robert  J.  CoRtrrr,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing,  re- 
ported the  resolution  on  April  29  back 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, for  consideration  and  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives:  this  report 
carried  nether  a  favorable  nor  an  un- 
favorable recommendation.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
such  action  as  that  committee  desired 
to  take.  The  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration has  a  regular  meeting  next 
week.  May  14,  at  which  time  this  resolu- 
tion is  expected  to  be  considered.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be 
favorably  considered  and  the  document 
printed  as  a  public  document. 

COMMUHISM   BA»— raaciBlf    BQCAU.T    SAO 

The  booklet.  Communism  in  Action, 
has  been  very  popular  and  very  helpful 
to  people  who  are  trying  to  understand 
the  different  forces  that  are  trymg  to  un- 
dermine and  overthrow  our  Government. 
We  must  be  on  the  alert  against  the 
spreading  of  communism.  It  is  wrong 
In  principle,  and  there  is  nothing  right 
about  it.  and  our  country  cannot  survive 
under  the  leadership  of  Communist  dic- 
tators. At  the  same  time,  while  we  are 
fighting  communism  coming  up  from  the 
left,  we  must  not  overlook  the  serious 
threat  to  our  country  from  fascism  on 
the  right.  In  other  words,  while  we  are 
so  fiercely  and  successfully  defeating  the 
enemy  communism,  we  must  not  permit 
an  enemy  equally  as  bad  and  equally  as 
destructive  to  approach  us  from  the  rear, 
and  just  as  successfully  destroy  our 
country  as  communism  would  destroy  it. 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  i^nds 
out  the  booklet,  Communism  in  Action, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  he  should  at  the 
same  time  send  out  the  booklet  Fascism 
in  Action,  which  represents  the  second 
threat  to  our  democracy.  In  most  of 
the  requests  I  receive  for  the  book  Com- 
munism in  Action — and  I  have  sent  out 
lots  of  them — a  reque.<:t  is  also  made  for 
the  book  Fascism  in  Action,  but  of  course 
it  cannot  be  sent  now,  for  it  has  not  been 
printed. 

I  do  not  favor  either  fascism  or  com« 
muni.sm.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  both. 
It  is  Just  as  Important  that  information 
be  disseminated  about  fascism  as  it  is 
about  communism.  We  ."should  never  get 
ourselves  in  a  position  in  this  country 
where  one  will  be  fought  so  bitterly  and 
nothing  said  about  the  other,  that  the 
other  will  remain  the  only  alternative  in 
a  crisis. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  May  14  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Administration  will 
authorize  the  printing  of  this  document. 
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.  which  organized  it.  Long  since  it 
drew  the  cooperation  of  Mayor  Prank 
Hague  and  the  city  commission,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  other  posts  of  all  ret- 
eran  organizatioos  and  of  patriotic  so- 
cieties generally. 

This  yeai  the  parade  was  led  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Meagher,  one  of  Jersey  City's 
two  gallant  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  His  chief  of  staff  was 
Mr.  Daniel  D.  Kemp.  8r.  The  general 
committee  in  charge  of  the  inspiring 
event  consisted  of  Hon.  Prank  H.  Eggers, 
city  commissioner,  honorary  chairman; 
Mr.  George  A.  Tliomton.  Sr..  of  the  Cap- 
tain Clinton  K.  Pisk  Post.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  was 
general  chairman;  and  Mr.  Alex  B. 
Luken  of  the  same  post,  honorary  gen- 
eral chairman. 

More  than  10,000  men  and  women  par- 
ticipated in  the  parade,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  more  than  50,000  people.  At 
Pershing  Pleld,  where  the  parade  termi- 
nated and  where  the  reviewing  stand  was 
set  up,  patriotic  addresses  were  delivered 
to  an  audience  of  sereral  thousand. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  Prank  H. 
Eggers.  Mr.  WUliam  O.  McKinley,  na- 
tional executive  commander  of  the 
American  Leplon.  and  myself.  Invoca- 
tion was  made  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Lyman- 
Wheaion.  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi 
Theodore  Adams,  and  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  Walter  P.  ArtioU.  The 
BMitMr  nf  ceremonies  was  Mr.  Charles 
A.  FatMvon,  pa.st  State  commander  of 
the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

Each  year  on  the  occasion  of  this  great 
and  stirring  demonstration  Jersey  City 
is  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  national 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes.  Our 
citizens  were  glad  this  year  to  welcome 
the  present  holder  of  that  high  and  re- 
sponsible office,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Starr.  His 
splendid  addre.ss.  marked  by  eloquence, 
force,  and  wisdom,  and  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, follows: 

ITie  lirea  of  moat  of  us  are  punctuated 
by  occasional  great  momenta.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  here  In  Jersey  City  on 
Amerlcanlaatlon  Day  and  to  addreaa  this 
wonderful  gathering  of  Americans  Is  one  of 
the  high  spots  of  my  life.  I  deeply  appre- 
cuu  this  honor  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me. 

This  organisation  which  I  represent,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Is  a  patnottc  organization,  united  in 
romradeahlp.  to  promote  the  beat  Interests 
of  our  eonntry.  Ours  Is  an  organlaaUon  of 
mofe  than  IjBOO.OOO  members  who  have  been 
tealad  in  war.  Ours  is  a  fighting  organlaa- 
tlon  composed  only  of  those  who  served  in 
combat  sunss  overseas.  Our  members  know, 
nrst-hand.  the  utter  futility  of  war.  Wt  are 
determined  that  the  world  nuet  not  again 
bs  further  dsvasut^l  by  anned  eoitlUct. 

But  our  members  are  realists:  the  millen- 
nium u  not  here,  and  unUl  tb*  United  Na- 
tioi\a  u  able  to  keep  the  peace  we  feel  that 
America  must  keep  It. 

Hearty  N  pereent  of  the  members  of  the 
^''Merana  of  ^irelgn  Wars  hav*  recently  re* 
turned  to  their  homes  from  combet  areee 
aU  over  the  world.  Thsre  they  obesrved 
•«M  of  the  reeniu  of  life  under  variotis 
pollUcal  system.  Actually,  ths  composite 
OI — if  there  w*r*  such  a  person — would  know 
more  about  the  world  than  anyone  In  Amer- 
ica. The  OI  returned  to  his  country  con- 
vinced thst  the  American  way  of  life  Is  the 
best  In  the  «orld.     I  believe  it  to  literally 


true  that  not  a  single  member  of  otir  or- 
gaalaatlon  who  returned  from  overseas  and 
)olnsd  the  VFW  in  good  faith  would  ex- 
change our  concept  of  government  and  way 
of  life  for  that  of  any  other  country.  Con- 
seqxiently,  when  we  see  oxir  American  system 
tlireatened  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
considers  it  a  solemn  obligation  to  ccnnbat 
the  dangers  which  threaten  our  Qountry. 

Today  America  facea  unprecedented  prob- 
lems and  responslbUitiea — both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  returned  veterans  who  risked 
their  lives  for  the  cotmtry  they  lore  are  now 
determined  to  save  it  from  the  dangers  of  the 
postwar  world. 

There  are  two  phasea  to  our  country's 
problems  today:  The  immediata  or  tempo- 
rary phase  which  demanda  action  now,  and 
the  eventual  or  permanent  phase. 

Our  Immediate  need  is  for  sufBcient  mili- 
tary strength  to  keep  the  peace.  Sound 
strategy  for  America  demands  that  we  uae 
tbe  talenu  given  ua.  Our  people  belong  to 
the  mechanical  age.'  We  have  the  genitu 
for  maaa  production.  We  very  recently  aston- 
labed  tbe  world  by  our  induatrial  produc- 
tivity in  wcapona  of  war. 

The  outstanding  event  of  World  War  Et  was 
the  emergence  of  air  power  as  the  greatest 
striking  force  known.  Wars  of  the  future  will 
be  decided  by  air  power.  Once  a  nation  gains 
mastery  of  the  air,  war  becomea  a  shuttling 
problem^ — a  mere  matter  of  dumping  ez- 
ploaivea  on  targets  in  enemy  terrttory.  And 
today,  fortunately,  our  country  U  more 
capable  of  producing  striking  force  In  the 
form  of  air  power  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But,  for  economys  sake,  we  Im- 
medintety  converted  our  war  Industry  Into 
peacatime  production  at  tbe  war's  conclu- 
sion. Thus  we  permitted  our  Air  Faroe — the 
strongest  In  the  world  2  years  ago— to 
dwindle  into  third-rate  sUtus.  It  was  false 
economy  and  now  we  muat  make  ameuda 
quickly. 

I  am  advised  by  those  in  s  position  to  know. 
tbat  our  Air  Force  today  needs  aome  aS.OOO,- 
000.000  for  Its  proper  development,  main- 
tenance, prodixrtlon.  and  training.  I  believe 
tbat  thla  money  abould  be  mad*  available 
now,  and  that  economy  should  be  exercised 
elsewtiere. 

I  do  not  mean  to  slight  the  other  arms  of 
the  service  by  this  remark.  I  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  already  have  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world;  that  the 
only  other  navy  m  existence  is  friendly;  that 
our  only  potential  enemy  of  consequence  has 
no  fleet.  Our  position  with  respect  to  naval 
power  today  to,  tberefore,  entirely  favorable. 
In  the  war  of  the  future,  our  ground  forces 
will  be  used  largely  to  defend  bases  from 
which  air  striking  power  to  laimched  and 
as  troops  to  admhitoter  enemy  lands. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore, 
has  Justifiably  placed  the  development  of  the 
strongest  air  force  In  the  world — capable  of 
rapid  exftansion — as  our  first  priority  in  ths 
steps  to  safsgtiard  our  American  way  of  life. 
There  to  a  second  immediate  problem.  It 
Is  aid  to  the  oountrlss  devastated  by  thto  last 
war.  In  thsee  unfortunate  countrlea,  th* 
economy  has  oollapeed,  the  people  are  Im- 
poverished, the  government  structures  are 
dislocated  and  threatened  by  totalitarianism. 
Such  help  ai  our  country  Is  able  to  give 
worthy  peopiea  m  need  must  be  eitended. 
But  these  meaauree  must  be  conaldervd 
msr*ly  as  temporary  eipedleata. 

In  the  final  aaalyale—lt  our  way  of  life  to 
to  survive  people  mtiat  want  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  our  system  of  goeenunent. 
U  cooamtmlsm  were  to  b*  destroyed,  It  could 
neither  be  destroyed  by  dollars  nor  by  bayo- 
nets, tt  can  only  be  sluainated  by  a  better 
Ideology. 

Our  long-range  planning,  therefore,  must 
contemplate  making  our  aystem  work  effi- 
ciently, effectively,  economically— giving  our 
people  the  maximum  liberty  with  mlnlmtmi 
Interference  from  the  Government.    At  the 


aame  time,  our  Ooveriunant  must  b* ^. 

yet  liberal— a  model  tat  other  peoples  of  tha 
world  to  emulate,  if  they  dealre.  so  that  they, 
too.  wtU  enjoy  tbe  beneflts  which  w*  anjoy. 

Certain  rssulu  of  the  second  war  af«  poaal- 
bly  being  overlooked  by  some  of  ua.  In 
Burope  and  in  Asia  some  15  countrlea  are 
changing  rapidly  their  economic  and  political 
structures.  Imperialism  to  dead.  The  colo- 
nial 83fstem  of  the  European  countries  to  be- 
ing dissolved. 

The  model  .  .Asiatic  countries  Is  our  suc- 
cessful experln.  nt  In  the  Philippines.  These 
countries  would  copy  this  model. 

From  tbe  aahes  of  World  Wsr  n  are  artoing 
new  countries  and  new  governments.  All 
these  new  governments  mtHt  eventtially 
select  their  Ideology.  Totalitarianism 
through  Commtmtot  agenciea  to  ynaklw^ 
strenuous  efforts  to  aline  tbeae  new  govern- 
menta  on  the  side  In  which  the  state  to  all. 
and  the  Individual  nothing. 

Only  the  United  States  to  strong  enough 
spiritually  and  physically,  to  oppose  the 
efforts  which  the  Communists  are  making  to 
eatablish  puppet  regimes.  By  word  and  by 
deed,  our  coiutry  must  assume  leadership. 
We  mtttt  make  our  country  and  our  way  of 
life  a  model  which  the  new  nations,  now 
emerging  from  the  chaoa  of  the  war.  seek  to 
emulate. 

The  Immediate  problem  at  home  today  to 
to  be  strong  militarily  and  at  the  aame  time 
preserve  our  economy.  We  are  faced  with 
an  unprecedented  public  debt.  We  have 
operated  with  our  books  out  of  balance  for 
nearly  30  years.  Taxes  have  become  so 
burdensome  that  the  incentive  to  create  new 
production  to  being  Imperiled.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  taxes  shows  thst 
throughout  our  country's  extotence,  high 
taxes  have  limited  production  and  low  taxes 
have  had  the  opposite  effect. 

Iforeovar.  high  taxes  tend  to  deaden  In- 
dividtial  initiative.  Today  there  are  many 
able  men  in  business  who  are  unwilling  to 
assume  the  responslltfllty  of  which  they  ar« 
capable.  Thto  tendency  exists  merely  be- 
cause their  salaries  and  their  income  are  ao 
reduced  by  taxation  that  they  elect  an  easier 
method  of  livelihood  which  pays  as  much 
as  if  they  labored  to  the  limit  of  thah 
capabilities. 

If  our  system  of  free  enterprise  to  to  sur- 
vive, it  must  be  unshackled  and  permitted 
to  produce.  As  taxes  are  reduced,  tbe  in- 
centive   to    use — and    the   svailabllity   of 

venture  capital  increases. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  us  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  enormous  and  alarming  in- 
crease in  Government  subsidies  the  last  5 
years.  We  are  spending  billions  In  sub- 
sidies each  year.  Thto  tremendously  ex- 
pensive practice  must  be  curtailed  as  quickly 
as  possible — lest  the  entire  economy  of  our 
country  become  dislocated. 

One  at  our  great  older  statesmen  has  re- 
cently remarked  that  the  only  salvation  for 
America  to  increaaed  production.  With  in- 
creaaed  produoUon  and  lower  taxsa,  euhsldlss 
become  less  necessary. 

Our  world  relief  must  be  phased  with  our 
home  planning.  The  two  are  not  eeperate 
and  dtotlnet  projects;  rathsr  they  are  analo- 
gous problems.  Wcurld  aid  can  arise  only 
from  a  sound  domsstie  eeoaamf. 

•Imultaneoualy,  wUh  the  readjustment  q( 
our  economy,  our  Oovemment  muet  eleanae 
itself  of  foreign  Influences  which  aeek  to 
concentrate  power  In  the  Oovemment  by  tak- 
ing It  from  th^peoplt,  To  free  our  Oovem- 
ment of  foreign  laflnsnee  is  a  matter  tn 
which  we  must  ail  tak*  a  band.  We  mtm 
devote  the  utmcet  attention  to  the  eeleetlon 
of  public  oOdali  who  repraeent  ua. 

Our  Oovemment  can  be  no  better  than 
the  people  who  support  It.  More  than  evsr 
before,  it  to  the  duty  of  Americana  to  mt*r- 
est  themselves  m  the  policy  and  operation 
and  efiectiveneaa  of  mir  Oovemment.  If 
everyone   in  America  would  give   hto   beet 
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whkch  IB  oyn.  f  will.  boUi  (ram 

Mii  wiUMMjt.  wUl  rmpMj  n*  vm  ct 

Dt  work.    L«t  •  put 


W9  StW  Ambvc  C#syTMt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MiMHwrnrntM 

THS  HOUSE  or  fmrmmmrTATvrm 
Ttieadag.  Mag  t.  1947 


M|.  OUARA.  W.  Sptakcr.  under 
Ie«v<  to  extend  my  raanvks  m  the  Rscosb. 
I  inriude  the  foUovtBC  cdltonai  from 
tiM  liMikato  Fre«  Press,  of   Ifankato. 


or  two 


An«rtcMM  Uk«  to  bar*  •  laofh 
uid  tlMB  at  th«  cxpenM  o( 
Ottty     gaod-natured.     w*U-tnt« 

CTMB  la.   aXtar  nU.  a  rhcrUhi^ 

Um  ettadai   of  danocracy.    the 

mttet  what  tta  ■hwrtfOMlinB,  tkat 

to  bat  and  satacvard  Ito  eltlaana' 

So  It  didnt  go  ovar   vail   whan  a 

atfMUMnfl  dlractor.  tn  tpeakUig  baCora 

1  conunlttae  as  (pokaiaMi  (cr 

Ubor.  said    It  would  ba  a 

thtnf  for  tbe  Cnttrd  Stataa  If 

nly  avary  taa  yaara." 

rtpty  to  a  quMtlon  he  added  that  hf 

tf  the  commlttca.  made  up  of  25 

n.  could  do  anything  to  improve 

^  ragnar  Act  alnea  no  ona  ot  tham  had 

XHnprahenalon   of   union  labor's  prob- 

It  happened  that  soma  of  them  did 

•ueh  eoniirehenslon.     Th^y  had   t>een 

numtwr   of    trades   and    hold 
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W«  9mx  Abmiu 


of  the  United  Statea  Is  the 

organ  tor  setting  up  national  leglala- 

;oTattng  labor  and  arary thing  else.    No 

Insti^utloa  rapraaantlng  a  tpaclal  claaa  will 

St  all  with  Um  American  people 

or  ridiculing  that  txidy. 


by  aiauaf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MITCHELL  JENKINS 


or  PBMMSTLVAliU 


TUX  Hocax  or 


AlTVBi 


Tuesday,  May  C.  IM7 


JENKINS  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

(f.  171  years  ago  our  forefathers 
expc^flBed.  in  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
depe  ndence.  the  doctrines  of  freedom  and 
pers<  mal  and  political  liberty,  which  have 
been  the  guiding  principMs  of  this  Re- 
piiU  e  of  ours  from  that  time  down  to 


th«  wowit.  TboM  doctrines  were  not 
firm  y  esubllshed  imtU  they  had  been 
tesUd  in  the  cniaiMe  o<  war  and  had 
been  embodied  to  mar  OoasUtution.  In 
that  coofilct  there  came  to  fight  with 
us   k   great   Pollah    patriot.   Thaddeus 


Kosciusko,  who  had  been  nurtiir^ 
thoee  same  tenets  of  liberty  and  fr  ■ 
in  his  native  land.  Fifteen  years 
oo  May  3.  1791.  he  participated  in 
Tln«"f  of  the  Constitution  of — his  oi 
Poland.  What  the  Fourth  of  July 
rsMMla  to  US  here  in  America,  tbg 
of  May  repr stents  to  all  true  Pol«»| 
those  In  Poland  and  those  in  exile. 
to  the  millions  of  our  fellow  citiz>>ngj 
Polish  extraction,  in  whose  heart  ^  bi 
the  same  lovt  o(  freedom  that  di 
Th;iddeus  Kosciusko  to  fight  on  the 
of  a  few  weak  colonies  against  on*  of 
great  poners  of  Europe  We  iiav»i 
America  no  finer  citlsens  than  the 
land  has  given  us.  none  more  devot< 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  s  frre 
ciety.  none  more  wUlint;  to  suffer  pri^ 
tion  and  hardship,  and  to  die.  if  nc 
to  preserve  for  themselves,  for  all  of  < 
and  our  children,  the  precious  heriti 
freedom  that  lias  bttn  fecfUMthed  tmi 

We  in  America  esB  vdl  be  grateft 
Poland  and  to  the  Americans  of 
extraction    for    what    they    have 
tributed.  fcom  its  inception,  to  our 
try.    And  we  can.  with  profit,  sci 
constitution  which,  long  before  we 
our  own  slaves,  made  every  man  who^ 
foot  on  Polish  soil,  a  free  man: 
nized  the  Responsibility  of  the  legi 
body  to  the  people,  who  were  its  crc 
removod  oconomic  barriers;  guar^tnl 
reUgioas  liberty;    and   placed   ut'>n 
citixens  the  responsibiUty  for  t.'  t- 
fense  of  their  country. 

Today  Poland  is  not  free.     A> 
pened  in  the  days  of  Catherine  of 
sia.  today  the  same  Ru.<^a  has  trai 
ruthlessly  uix)n  the  freedom  of  the 
people.    Its  Ut)erty  gone,  that  word 
a  mockery,  its  constitution  today 
farce,  and  the  Russian  usurper 
in  Warsaw,  in  the  spirit  of  that  const 
tion  yet  lives  the  soul  of  the  people, 
always  will.    As  it  did  after  Cathei 
dismemberment  of  it.  Poland  will 
be   a  free  country,   and.   as   we 
Poland  on  this  anniversary,  let  us 
forget  that  on  as.  and  on  our  ace 
cence  in  the  Yalta  agreement  rests 
the  responsibiUty  for  what  is  hapi 
in  Poland  today.    I  hope  the  day 
soon  come  when  America  can  cU 
itself  of  that  sin  against  a  people  wl 
only  fault  was  that  they  were  our 
and  fought  with  us  and  for  us  to  the 
ter  end.  and  can  play  its  part.  an< 
should  be  a  major  part,  in  driving 
the  usurpers  and  in  restoring  to 
valiant  people  their  freedom  and 
native  land. 


Alab 


Department.  Veteraas  tf  ] 
FsreifB  Wan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURIE  C.  BAHLE 


nt  THI  HOUSK  OP  RIPRXSgNTAI 

Tm$4at.  Mat  *.  iM7 

Mr.  BATTLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bama  Department  of  the  Veteri 


embarking  upon  a 
[funds  with  which  to 
capital  of  Alabama, 
headquarters.     While 
|l.s  primarily  for  the 
\g  adequate  facilities 
krtment  of  the  Vet- 
Tars  to  discharge  its 
If  of  the  disabled  vet- 
^ows  and  orphans  of 
.supreme  sacrifice,  as 
linistration  of  that 
>ama.  nevertheless,  it 
a  living  memorial  to 
led  forces  who  have 
the  defense  of  our 
Imous  vote  of  the  ad- 
of  the  Alabama  de- 
rided that  thui  pro- 
ild  be  dedicated  as  a 
leroes.  and  the  name 
bronze  display  in  a 
IS  building  for  this 

iization   of   overseas 
ind  large  made  up  of 
rans.  has  undertaken 
in  the  readjustment 
|an  life  by  seeing  that 
lanization  becomes  an 
civic  life  in  the  area 
and  that  each  mem- 
le  and  discharge  his 
Ities  and  support  his 
lanner  commensurate 
of  wartime  service 
?s.    Accordingly,  this 
ion  is  not  calling  upon 
ly  or  indirectly  to  bur- 
ling financial  assist- 
led  for  an  adequate 
larters.    But.  on  the 
lembers  of  the  Vet- 
Tars  of  Alabama  are 
funds  by  their  per- 
i.  and  by  donations 
fsses,  industries,  and 
the  friends  of  the 

colleagues.  Pxtx  Jar- 
^Kws,  and  Robxrt  E. 
)f  whom  are  oveseas 
?rs  of  the  Alabama 
ins  of  Foreign  Wars, 
by  the  entire  Ala- 
commend  this  organ- 
terans  in  their  behalf 
has  done  in  Alabama 
rtaldng  of  the  meri- 
Krecting  a  State  head- 
I  memorial  to  our  com- 
len.     I  am  plea.sed  to 
[and  every  Member  of 
I  State  of  Alabama  has 
aid  in  every  possible 
le  memorial  drive  of 
tment  of  the  Veterans 
success.     There  are 
approximately  30.000 
organization  in  Ala- 
1  are  overseas  veterans. 
State  will  not  soon 
»s  that  these  patriots 
hardships  they  have 
the  considered  opin- 
delegation  that  in- 
I.  civic  organizations. 
Ividuals,  who  are  true 


friends  of  the  overseas  veterans  and  wish 
to  be  identified  as  such,  will  lend  liberal 
support,  both  siiriritually  and  in  material 
contribution,  to  thi.s  undertaking.  Their 
names  will  be  displayed  in  the  memorial 
as  the  friends  of  the  overseas  veterans, 
and  will  be  permanently  preserved  along 
with  the  names  of  each  and  every  soldier, 
.sailor,  and  marine  from  Alabama  who 
has  given  his  life  in  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

Efforts  of  this  nature  by  returning  vet- 
erans cannot  but  be  applauded,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Alabama  delegation,  I  com- 
mend this  project  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  those  re- 
turned veterans  who  meant  so  much  to 
preserving  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
our  land  during  the  past  wartime  years. 


A  Haascwife  UnioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Misaoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Ida  Skinner,  of 
Boonville.  Mo.,  an  active  leader  of 
women  in  my  congressional  district, 
which  is  pertinent  and  timely,  and  I 
think  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  large 
majority  of  hou.sewives  who  struggle 
dally  to  make  end.s  meet  without  any  ap- 
parent recognition  of  their  efforts  and 
courage. 

Now.  I'm  Just  a  housewife,  don't  you  Itnow, 
I  do  8 11  my  own  work  and  even  sew. 
I  work  ouuide  because  I  can't  pay. 
Some  lazy  helper  eight  bucks  a  day. 
I  don't  mind  tbla  work  one  single  bit. 
Even  If  I  don't  have  the  time  to  sit. 
And  read  a  book  or  go  to  a  show. 
But  here's  one  thing  I  woiild  like  to  know. 

Whst  would  happen  If  the  wives  would  be- 
long. 

To  s  hotisewlfe  union,  big  and  strong. 

When  the  union  says,  "You  dont  cook  on 
Sunday. 

And  maybe  don't  have  to  wash  on  Monday. 

Por  mending  you  will  draw  double  pay. 

Time  off  each  week  to  even  play. 

A  game  of  tennis  or  round  of  golf. 

And  your  husband  at  home  won't  dare  to 
scoff 

Por  fear  he  might  his  union  wife  offend 

And  she  would  walk  out  and  let  blm  tend 

The  housework,  the  cooking  and  chlldreu 
too 

What  on  earth  would  the  poor  man  do. 

We  wives  are  getting  tired  of  this  union  way 
Of    stopping    the    manufacturing    in    the 

D    8.  A. 
By  Just  walking  off  of  every  Job. 
And  farming  a  roaming  angry  mob. 
We  work  under  hardships  every  day. 
And  when  you  try  to  buy,  what  do  they  say? 
We  have  no  sweepers,  and  no  refrigeration, 
Bmbubi  the  strilm  are  paralyzing  the  Nation. 
Now,  I  bet  Congress  some  labor  laws  would 

paaa. 
If  the  houaewivea  would  join  this  union  ctaas. 


How  To  Lose  Friea^t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  ntwAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
recently  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  which  analyzes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  attitude  of 
the  people  regarding  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  force .  legislative 
bodies  to  pass  certain  legislation  which 
would  be  favorable  to  some  certain  group 
In  our  country.  It  is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  this  editorial  expresses 
the  general  opinion  prevailing  through- 
out our  country.  I  desire  to  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Rxcors  in  order  that  all 
may  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Recori),  I  include  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
is  as  follows: 

HOW  TO  Loez  nUSNDS 

It  takes  little  Insight  to  understand  that 
you  rarely  make  peofde  sympathetic  to  your 
viewpoint  by  threatening  them  with  violence 
and  calling  them  names.  But  this  is  too 
often  the  method  of  union  officials  in  trying 
to  block  any  new  labor  legislation. 

A  delegation  from  the  CIO  met  with  Indi- 
ana Congressmen  in  Washington  to  protest 
the  Hartley-Taft  labor  proposals.  They  were 
asked  for  specific  recommendations.  They 
replied  with  blanket  denunciation  of  both 
bills  and  with  threats. 

One  union  official  said  labor's  future  would 
be  in  doubt  if  any  new  laws  were  passed  and 
Implied  that  workingmen  would  again  have 
to  "work  like  a  slave  60  or  70  hours  a  week 
for  practlcaUy  nothing."  He  did  not  say 
which  sections  of  the  bills  would  endanger 
labor's  future. 

Walter  Prisbie.  CIO  secretary  in  Indiana, 
said  that  the  details  of  the  bill  were  unim- 
portant— a  view  most  Congressmen  do  not 
share — and  asserted  that  "when  you  put  them 
all  together  they  speU  out  hodgepodge  that 
would  create  a  field  day  for  lawyers  and 
that's  about  all."  He  offered  no  consti-uc- 
tlve  proposal  to  replace  the  "hodgepodge," 
and    no   detailed    criticism   of   either   bill. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  this  fool  hardiness 
H.  J.  Noll  of  the  South  Bend  UAW  told 
Congreasmen  that  if  the  labor  movement  Ls 
crippled  by  legislation  "there  is  going  to  be 
bloodshed." 

The  preaent  campaign  of  labor's  leader- 
ship against  all  proposed  labor  legislation  is 
the  moat  stupid  kind  of  lobbying  they  could 
possibly  devise.  They  are  doing  themselves 
and  their  unions  a  great  disservice  by  the 
unbending  and  threatening  attitude  they 
take  toward  Congress.  They  are  forcing 
Congressmen  to  be  severe  because  their  bel- 
ligerent stand  lends  support  to  the  growing 
belief  that  without  severe  laws  they  would 
continue  to  grow  more  and  more  unmanage- 
able and  threaten  the  Nation's  Industrial 
recovery. 

Pair,  reasonable  and  temperate  laws  could 
have  been  written  and  passed  by  now  if  the 
leaders  of  labor  had  gone  to  Oongreaa  with 
constructive  plans  for  labor-management 
peace,  and  helped  frame  new  legislation.  But 
faimecB  and  reason  do  not  thrive  In  an 
aimoRphere  of  bullying  and  threats. 

What  labor's  leaders  get  In  the  form  of 
new  legislation  will  be  what  they  brought 
upon  themselves. 


Spraad  of  Cammunism  TWaofkaat 
Ceatral  Eoropt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiMois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  d^ire  to  include  in  the  Record 
several  news  articles  that  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sedlacdt.  of  1321 
North  Thirteenth  Street.  East  St.  Louis. 
111.,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  National 
Slovak  Society.  Assembly  501.  This  or- 
ganization, represented  by  Mr.  Sedlacek. 
Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  spread  of 
communism  throughout  central  Europe. 
The  National  Slovak  Society  seeks  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  that  will  guar- 
antee that  the  traditional  rights  of  free 
assembly,  free  speech,  and  religious  wor- 
ship free  from  control  be  restored.  The 
articles  follow : 

Da.  nSO  HANCKD,  GOaS  TO  GAIXOWa  IN  CALM 
PBATB 

(By  tlan  Mauthner) 

Bkatislava. — The  Reverend  Dr.  Joaeph  Tlso. 
wartime  president  of  Slovakia,  went  to  bis 
death  on  the  gallows  Friday  morning,  his 
plea  for  clemency  rejected  by  President 
Eduard  Benes,  of  Czechoslovakia. 

A  Capuchin  priest,  who  had  spent  the 
nl^t  praying  with  him.  accompanied  Dr. 
Tiao  to  the  gallows.  Dr.  Tlso  prayed  while  he 
walked  up  the  gaUows  steps  and  continued 
his  prayers  aloud  untU  the  last. 

The  execution  took  place  at  8:30  in  the 
morning,  3  days  after  the  Slovak  National 
Court  had  pronounced  sentence  against  blm. 
During  the  period  between  the  verdict  and 
the  execution,  violent  dlscubsiun  took  place 
behind  closed  doors  between  political  par- 
ties in  Prague  and  Bratislava,  debating 
whether  the  plea  for  mercy  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  President  Beues.  Dr.  Tlao's 
sentence  had  been  the  subject  of  iutenae 
discussion  by  small  groups  huddled  In  streets 
throughout  Slovakia.  While  2  days  earlier 
special  editions  had  announced  the  news  of 
the  sentence  30  minutes  after  it  was  prot 
nounced,  the  Slovak  papers  were  cautioned 
to  publish  only  brief  accounts  of  Dr.  Tlao's 
execution,  and  without  comment,  and  spe- 
cial editions  were  barred. 

On  the  day  before  his  death  Dr.  Tlso  waa 
Informed  that  his  petition  for  mercy  had 
been  denied.  He  received  the  news  calmly 
and  requested  the  ministrations  of  a  priest. 
It  was  like  the  composure  he  had  displayed 
before  the  Judges  when  his  death  sentence 
was  read.  He  had  stood  erect  when  the 
verdict  was  announced  and  appeared  calm 
although  the  klieg  lights  of  newareel  cameras 
were  focused  directly  In  his  face. 

The  reading  of  the  sentence,  which  covered 
215  pages,  was  a  matter  of  hours.  In  it  Dr. 
Tlso  was  found  guilty  on  07  of  the  113  charges 
which  had  been  placed  against  him  at  th« 
beginning  of  the  trial. 

Questioned  by  Dr.  Dazner,  the  president 
of  the  court,  whether  he  wished  to  aak  for 
clemency.  Dr.  Tlso  replied :  "I  ask  It  for  moral 
reasons."  His  lawyer  then  immediately  sub- 
mitted a  petition  for  grace. 

Before  his  execution  Dr.  Tiao  requeatrd 
that  he  be  burled  at  Banovce,  his  parish  for 
many  years. 
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it  na.  April  19  — Tbe  CMCh  gorcnuncnt 
of  ]  twtdtnt  Iduard  BenM  sacrificed  an  op- 
por  unttj  of  ••■inf  th«  t«naton  between  Uw 
Cze<  hs  and  the  Slovaks  when  It  executed  the 
Revrrend  Joseph  Tlae.  OMervau^re  Roraaixo 
dec]  ared  today  to  tu  •OMBMnt  oo  tbe  bang* 
\\ot  tlM  prteat  on  a  ekarge  of  triaaop  for 
ta  aemnff  aa  ^taldeat  of  tbe  Slo* 
Btate  dtu-tng  the  war. 
R)l table  aourcea  botik  In  Caecboalovakla 
md  c)utatde  had  esprcaaad  eonfldence  that 
ith  aentence  wotUd  not  be  executed. 
itore  Romano  said.  "Whether  this 
•cnteoe  waa  tbm  just  iwintahmant  of  a  guilty 
pera  an.  aa  one  aide  aaaarta,  or  an  act  of  po- 
litic ii  revenge  as  claimed  by  the  other  side, 
thing  ta  certain:  an  act  of  clemencj' 
wou  d  hare*  eontrlbuted  greatly  to  a  apintual 
unli  n  between  the  Cseeha  and  the  Storaka. 
"y  rhen  the  people  are  tired  of  war  hatreda 
<u4t  dlvMe  the  world).  Ukis  execution  eon- 
la  tbe  CMClMalovak  Republic  tbe 
paealblUties  of  pacifying  the  minds 
of  Um  people.  It  u  a  aad  thing.  thU  gcrmi- 
nati  on  of  hatred  by  which  anyone  injured. 
reel  irocatea  with  evil  and  evil  multiplies  evil. 
*H  brlat  alone  and  Hia  divine  charity  la 
ble  of  wtingulahing  such  a  ainlater  Art" 
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atmoaphere   of    snzlety   and   grief   haa 

rttilMI  ort  the  bomee.  aa  well  aa  on  tbe  social 

1  rti^laa.  of  IbowMBda  of  Ameri- 

oT  ttovak  aacHtrr.  aaya  tbe  Baverend 

lorlan  C   Billy.  O.  M.  C.  paator  of  S8.  Cyril 

Methodiua  Slovak  Catholic  Church  and 

auprerae    aecretary    of    the    Slovak 

Federation   of    America,   which   In- 

all  parlahcs.  organ  taattons.  and  gmupa 

Oatbolici  la  the  United  SUtee  of 
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aarrs  asovt 
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e  Is  cattMd  by  tbe  current 
telling  of  tbe  eeademnatton 
th  by   hanging  of  Magr    Joeeph  TIsq 
Caechoalovaklan  courts. 

eontinuea  the  local  pastor  and  aa- 
oAclal.  that  I  do  not  call  it  "surprl!>e 
for  how  could  I  with  all  the  advance 
that  has  been  cutntng  to  thia  of- 
aa  to  the  general  reading  puttlle 
tual  outcooM  of  tbia  far  too  little 
trtol  POr  Instance.  I  can  per- 
teattfy  that  In  my  own  presence  a 
very  high  offlclal  of  the  Czechoalova- 
Oovcrniacnt.  now  still  President  of  the 
MMlODal  Council,  stated  these  worda 
baflart  the  trui  of  Ma^n-  Joeeph  TIao 
-  "TJr  TIao  must  be  Judged;  Dr.  Tiao 
be  adjudfad  guUtf.*' 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  New 

Tlmea  dated  March  2.  1M7.  from  which 

the  following:  "Judge  in  TIao  Cue 

to  Defense — It  has  been  a  pccullar- 

tbe  trial  that  the  presiding  judge,  from 

teglaatag  baa  aaear  attaaiplafl  to  eoo- 

nu  hoatutty  tovatd  tba  •eeuBad." 

American  Slovaks  are  filled  with  anzi- 
grlef .  rather  than  surprlae  and  abock. 
tbay  felt  that  tbey  had  reaaon  to 
tbat  our  Umttad  atatn  •atborttlaa  oould 
«•  tba  OovaraoMnt  of 
Wbleb  telle  vu  so  mtidl  of  Ita  Ameri- 
tfMaocracy  and  Unttad  States  atyle 
bi  aaawlBC  for  llnnalgnor  TIao 
•■•  the  kind  of  justice 
la  tbe  proBouncement  of  our 
H.  Jackaoa  la  bla  atataaaant: 
taaebea  tbat  there  at*  asr- 
you  eaaaot  «o  tmder  the  gvke 
trtaL  Taa  mtrnn  put  ao  maa  oa 
aaytbtac  tbat  la  called  a  eo«rt. 
ra  aol  ynparad  to  eeUbUab  bis 
guilt.  If  yov  ar«  deterabMd  to 
ta  a  aaaa  la  aay  caaa.  there  Is  ao  oeea- 
tar  a  trial.    T^m  world  ytelda  no  respect 


It 
ce 


to    courts    tbat    art    laaraly    orgaiu 
coo  net." 

While    we   grieve    the    Impending    Ic 
Monalgaor  TIao.  aa  well  as  the  sufferir 
oouatleea   other   rlctlms   of    Injustice, 
were    guilty    of    no    other    "crime 
"wanting  to  have  their  own  Independent  I 
yak  state  and  government."  we  are  esp 
aazlouB  that  our   American   felU  v^    clt 
aa  well  as  all  liberty  loving  and  doing 
of  the  world  know  the  fue  facta 

C<xturary  propaganda  notwithatanc 
know: 

1.  Tbat  Magr.  Joseph  Tlso  and    i 
ernment    were    not    captured    by. 
llvered  themselves  voluntarily  to  th' 
States  Army   forces.     Thorough   and 
tnformatlaa  la  available  to  all.  who  wi 
know  the  facta. 

a.  The  trUl  of  Magr.  Joseph  TIao 
by  a  packed  court,  tersely  defined 
above  quotation  from  Justice  Jack*'^. 
presided  over  by  a  Judge  who  la  a 
and  political  enemy  of  the  accuaed 

3  Prum  testimony  at  the  trial  It  is 
that    If   Monslgnor   Tlso   had    agreed 
Soviet    plan    of    making    Slovakia    a 
■apublic.  he  would  not  have  t>een 
a  war  criminal. 

4  A   true   and    correct   luirratnr 
will  alao  tell  the  world,  that  Monstgnor 
SkMrakla  was  recognized  duly  by  TT 
tries.    Ineludiag    the    Vatican     and 
Ruaaia. 

5  Silence  of  the  presa  notwltbst 
the  matter,  it  is  known  tiuit  tbe 
Mitr    Jossph   Tlso   ralaed   a   purse      r 
000    crowtia    aud    engaged    a    lawvr.'. 
Ix>vek.  to  prepare  the  defenae  for  Mi. 
Tlso  and  repreeent  him  at  tbe  uial  In 
of   the   Inertia   of    counsel   asatgaad    by] 
court.     Nona  of  the  accounts  In  the 
can  preas  bava  aatd  anything  about  thaj 
that  Loyek  was  abuaed  by  the  aecurll 
lice,   told  he  could  not  repreeent 
all  his  material  In  preparation  for 
confiscated. 


IbicniatioBal  Fnaochil  Pvlicy  of 
UaJtcd  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOU8I  OF  RKPRESENTAn 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  I 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri( 
Include  the  following  National  A.i 
tion  of  Manufacturers  recommendal 
on  Internationa]  financial  policy  of 
United  States  as  approved  l>y  the 
AprU  25.  1947: 

The  foreign  financial  loan  and  aul 
of  the  Cnlted  States  will  have  Importi 
fecta  opoa  the  latargovernmental   rel 
upoa  wbleb  peace  largely  resu  and  wt 
riously  affect  reteUoaa  between  bualn« 
of  diflwent  couatrlaa. 

The  eventtial  goal  ahould  be  rcpla 
of  Govern  men  t  loana  and  cradlta  to 
countrlea  by  International  fhiani 
private  sources  or  International  liutit 
International  relationa 


It  la  rsfognlssil.  however,  that  whea  i 
cat  roadltloas  arlaa  Oovernment  gifta. : 
or  credita  aay  be  adrlaable.     Pro| 
gifts,  loans,  or  credits  at  such  ttaiea 
be  approved  or  disapproved,  depaodent 
the  clrcumstanoaa  tbaa  azlatlag.  upoA,! 
ebjaettvce  of  sueb  proposals,  and  upodi] 
effecu   thereof. 


re    propoaais    for    gifts. 

>y   the  United  States  to 

be  Judged  according  to 

jnformlty  to  the  foUow- 

credlt  by   the  United 

to  another  nation  will 

nation  In  the  long  run 

Ibute  to  the  welfare  of 

Ited  States  and  does  not 

ke  recipient  country. 

it  United  States  to  for- 

kld  not  be  disguised   aa 

every  case  current  clr- 

ipectlve    developments 

whether     action     taken 

of  a  gift  or  a  loan. 

lifts  for  economic  reha- 

Umited  to  an  amount 

recipient  country  In  an 

apply  to  the  Interna- 

lir  International  agencies. 

ig.  for  further  economic 

It  should  not  enter  Into 

loana.  or  crediu  to  for- 

such  countries: 

leaa   establlahmenta   In 

led   by  nationals  of  the 

imt  at  least  as  good  as 

I  own  nationala  In  respect 

{access  to  couru.  liability 

conduct  of  commercial 

;>rlses. 

Itativca  of  United  States 
riduals  with  property  in 
[visit    and    inspect    such 

Itatlves  of  the  press  and 

Stataa  to  Tistt  freely 

Id  to  report  their  obser- 

of  subsequent  dlscrlml- 

it. 

[  and     nondiscriminatory 

itment  to  United  States 

knd  Investment  interests 

Iting  of  appUcationa  for 

of  foreign  exchange. 

applied  to  auch  remlt- 

litioa  of  taxee  on  ex- 

credlt  to  another  coun- 

except  on  a  basis  of 

of   the  actual   needs  of 

Burvey    should    deter - 

Id  probable  effects  of  the 

lider   consideration. 

at    gift.   loan,   or   credit 

lie  rehabilitation  la  un- 

not     provide     definite 

llremenu  as  to  what  the 

i  in   consideration   of   the 

[ahould  alao  provide  for 

I  tea   supervision   of   the 

lomic  and  strictly  non- 

crediu  to  foreign  na- 

that  Wherever  feaaible. 

is  should  be  for  goods 

lent  country  or  in  the 

or  crediu  should  not 
Batlona  which  have  con- 
flated l  the  property  of 
lis  without  having  made 
Knd  effective  compenaa- 
i"s  representative  in  any 
authority  should  op- 
by  sueb  autborlty  to 
ao  acted.  It  should  be 
)uatc.  Just,  and  accept- 
lould  remove  such  bar- 
liu.  Our  Government 
lancial  aid  which  would 
Indirectly,  in  a  nuuuwr 
kte  American  Intereats. 
I  ahould  not  be  made  to 
no  evidence  of  Intent 
of  balancing  their 
a  sound  curreaey. 
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10.  CoBtraaa  should  confine  the  power  to 
make  loaaa  aad  crediu  to  foreign  govern- 
menU  to  only  one  government  agency. 

11  There  ahjuld  be  full  publicity,  within 
the  limlUtlon  of  military  security,  on  all 
forma  of  financial  action  taken  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  i«ferenoe  to  tbe  foregoing  state- 
ment of  objectives  and  standards  to  be  usad 
In  any  oonslderatloti  of  glfta,  loans,  or  credits 
by  the  United  SUtes  to  other  nations,  we 
submit  two  concluding  observations: 

The  United  States  will  be  able  to  supply 
financial  aid  and  goods  to  foreign  nations, 
even  within  the  limitations  listed  only .  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  a  sound  internal 
economy  for  whose  maintenance  we  greatly 
need  revised  tax  laws,  constructive  revision 
in  our  national  labor  laws,  and  confidence  and 
harmony  between  all  major  groups  In  the 
country. 

The  United  Statea  will  best  support  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  by 
itself  furnishing  an  example  of  domestic 
poll'  economic,    and   socUl    freedom. 


Federal  Aid  for  LooisiaBa  Scko«lt 


Heroes  •!  tW  Alamo 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  casolina 

IN  THE  HOt^  OF  REPRESENTATIVB5 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Saluda  «S.  C.>  Sentinel: 
MOMtnatirr  macriB  to  two  SAitntA  maois  or 

ALAMO 

The  la-ton  granite  shaft  which  Is  tbe 
monument  to  the  two  heroes  of  the  Alamo 
who  were  nstlves  of  SAluda  County.  Colonels 
Travis  ana  Bonham.  was  set  in  place  this 
week.  Tbe  memorial  was  sponsored  by  local 
fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and  paid 
for  by  public  subscription.  Plans  for  dedi- 
cattOB  nave  not  been  annoimced. 

Tbe  monument  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  oourthouae  lawn,  facing  the  aldewalk, 
which  goes  from  Church  Street  up  to  tbe 
courthouse  entrance.  It  is  actually  aiade  of 
three  stones,  two  square  blocks,  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  forming  the  base,  with  the  large 
Ebflft  rising  shout  12  feet  from  ground  level. 

Colonel  Travis  waa  bom  in  Saluda  Coiuty. 
about  6  miles  from  tbe  present  town  of 
Saluda,  near  the  Johnston  highway.  His  old 
home  stood  for  many  years  and  elder  citiaens 
of  the  county  can  point  out  the  site,  which 
is  still  marked  by  some  of  the  old  brick  and 
stone  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
building. 

The  home  of  Colonel  Bonham  still  stands 
near  Saluda,  although  some  of  the  beautiful 
fireplaces  and  mantels.  H  la  aald.  have  been 
removed. 

Tbe  Inacriptlon  on  the  granite  monument 
foUows: 

"MKMOaiAL 

••Col.  William  Barrett  Travis,  bom  near 
Saluda.  S.  C.  August  0.  1800,  gave  his  life 
for  liberty  and  freedom  at  the  Alamo,  March 
6.  ISSfl. 

"His  laat  message  for  reinforcements  ended 
thus:  'I  hsve  held  this  plsce  against  over- 
whelming numbers  and  will  continue  to  hold 
It  or  perlnh  in  lu  defense.' 

"Col.  James  B.  Bonham,  native  of  Saluda 
County,  born  near  here  February  30.  1007. 
Died  with  Travis  In  defense  of  the  Alamo. 

"Travia  aud  Bonham  were  friends  In  boy- 
hood, eomradcs  In  anna,  and  perlabed  to- 
gether In  batUe. 

"  "Thermopylae  had  lU  messenger  of  de- 
'*at.     The  Alamo  bad  none.  " 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOOKUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB6BNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  through- 
out many  States  in  this  great  Nation  is 
indeed  deplorable.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana  a  very  serious  situation  has 
developed  in  the  public-school  system  be- 
cause the  teachers  are  not  receiving  suffi- 
cient remuneration  for  their  work.  With 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  present 
income  taxes,  salaries  of  the  teachers  are 
entirely  out  of  proportion,  and  America's 
only  hope  for  preserving  its  democratic 
institutions  is  through  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  ob- 
tain adequate  funds  for  public  schools 
to  equalize  education  opportunities. 
Teachers'  salary  schedules  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  so  as  to  make  teaching 
more  attractive  to  talented,  young  people 
as  a  life  career.  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  largest  organization  of 
teachers  in  the  country,  declares  that.  In 
order  to  attract  people  of  high  caliber  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  keep  them, 
the  minimum  wage  for  teachers  should 
be  $2,400.  The  average  teacher's  salary 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1945-45  was 
$1,515  per  annum.  Financial  assistance 
Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  to  modernize 
their  program,  better  equip  their  facili- 
ties so  that  all  children  may  have  the 
best  educational  advantages  possible. 

As  demonstrated  during  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  adequate  health  facilities  are 
vital  to  our  Nation.  Health  and  proper 
educational  training  cannot  be  neglected 
If  we  are  to  have  a  generation  of  healthy 
minds  and  in  order  to  have  healthy 
minds  we  must  have  healthy  bodies. 
The  existing  conditions  hamper  tbe  edu- 
cational training  of  our  children  as  well 
as  our  Nation.  On  March  12,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  H.  R.  2525,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  Taft  bill,  S.  472.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Taft  bill  and  mine 
is  that  my  bill  carries  a  $50  minimum  for 
all  school-age  children  instead  of  $40. 
This,  of  course,  would  increase  tbe 
amount  of  the  appropriation  which 
would  adequately  finance  the  program. 
The  legislation  outlined  below  If  enacted 
into  law  would  help  to  provide  a  good 
education  for  all  American  children 
rather  than  make  a  minimum  education 
available  to  public  school  children  in 
some  States. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  2535 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  assist  the  Statea  snd  Territories  in 
financing  a  minimum  fotmdstlon  educa- 
tion program  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  In  reducing  the  in- 
equalities of  educational  opportunities 
through  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for 
other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tbat  this  act  may  be 

cited   as   the   "Bducational   Finance   Act   ot 

1M7." 


Sac.  a.  Mo  department,  agency, 
employee  of  the  United  Statea  abatl 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  ctmtnA  •war, 
ot  preaerlbe  any  requlremenu  witb  respect 
to  any  acbool,  or  any  8Ute  educational  In- 
stitution or  agency,  witb  respect  to  which  any 
funds  have  been  or  may  be  made  available 
or  expended  pursuant  to  this  act.  nor  shall 
any  term  or  c<mdlUon  of  any  agreement  or 
any  other  action  taken  under  this  act.  wheth- 
er by  agreement  or  otherwise,  relating  to  any 
contribution  made  under  this  act  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  school,  or  any  State  educa- 
tional institution  or  agency,  or  any  iimtu- 
tion  or  provision  in  any  appropristlon  made 
pursuant  to  this  act,  seek  to  control  in  any 
manner,  or  prescribe  requlremenu  with  re- 
spect to,  or  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  oflkxr.  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  direct,  supervise,  or  control  In  any 
manner,  or  prescribe  any  requlremenu  with 
respect  to.  the  administration,  the  person- 
nel, the  curriculum,  tbe  instruction,  the 
methods  of  Instruction,  or  thr  materials  ot 
instruction,  nor  ahall  any  provision  of  this 
act  be  interpreted  or  construed  to  Imply  or 
require  any  change  in  any  SUte  constitu- 
tion prerequisite  to  any  State  diarlng  the 
benefite  ol  this  act. 

APPBOPUATIOM  AUlHUaiZIS 

Sex:.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  more  nearly 
equalizing  public  elementary-school  and 
public  secondary-school  opportunities 
among  and  within  tbe  States,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  ld4g.  tbe  sum  of 
$218,750,000;  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1949,  the  sum  of  $312,600,000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  90,  1950,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $375,000,- 
000  to  be  apportioned  to  tbe  Statea  as  bere- 
Insfter  provided. 

AfVOIMTMEMT 

Sec.  4.  Kluety-eight  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  3  of  this  act  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  respective  States,  ex- 
cluding those  enumerated  In  subsection  (O) 
of  this  section,  in  tbe  following  manner: 

(A)  MulUply  (a)  the  number  of  children 
from  6  to  17  years  of  age.  incluaive,  in  each 
State,  as  determined  by  tbe  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  the  third  year  next  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  computation  is  made 
by  (b)  $50. 

(B)  Multiply  (a)  the  average  of  the  an- 
nual income  paymenu  for  each  State,  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  5  years  including  tbe  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  years  next  preceding  tbe 
year  for  which  the  computation  is  made  by 
(b)  1.1  percent. 

(C)  If,  for  any  State,  tbe  amount  calcu- 
lated tmder  (A)  exceeds  the  amount  calcu- 
lated under  (B),  tbe  difference  shall  be  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  due  each  such  State. 

(D)  Determine  the  percentage  ratio  of  (a) 
the  amount  spent  in  each  State  from  local 
and  State  revenues  for  current  expenditures 
(excluding  Interest,  debt  service,  and  capital 
outlay)  for  public  elementary -school  and 
public  secondary -school  education  for  the 
third  year  next  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made,  to  (b)  the  average 
of  the  annual  Income  pa3rmenU  for  each 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  5  years  incltidlng  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  next 
preceding  tbe  year  for  which  tbe  comptrta- 
tion  Is  made. 

When  the  percentage  ratio  thua  determined 
in  (D)  for  any  State  Is  leas  than  2.5.  tbe 
amount  of  Federal  aid  due  each  such  State. 
as  computed  under  (C).  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

(E)  Determine  the  percentage  ratio  of  (a) 
the  estimated  current  expenditures  (exclud- 
ing interest,  debt  service,  and  capital  outlay) 
in  each  State  fn»n  local  and  State  revenues 
for  public  elementary-school  and  public  sec- 
ondary-school education  for  the  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made,  to  (b)  the 
average  of  tbe  annual  income  pay  menu  for 
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Sac.    7.  (A)   In    order    to   qualify    for 
ealTinc  funda  appropriated  under  thla 


<1)  throuch  lU  leflalattire.  shall   (a) 
eapt  the  prorlalona  of  this  act  and  pr 
for  tha  admlnlatratlon  of  funds  to  b* 
catrad:  (b)  proaKa  that  the  SUte 
or  iiiiisapiwiaiin  0^1  Isl  In  the  State. 
raeafTa  tha  funda  paid  to  that  Sute 
thla  act  and  ahall  ba  required  to  report] 
Ooncreaa.  throtigh  tha  United  Sutes 
mtsatoaar  at  Bducatlon.  on  or  before  tba 
day  at  Maaaaibar  of  each   year,   a  d< 
sutanaot  of  tba  amount  so  received  aa4| 
Its  dtabaraooMBt:  40  provide  that  lu 
educational    autboirtty   ahall    repraaent 
SUte   m   tha   srtlimnratlon   of   funda 
calved:  <d)  provide  for  an  audit  by  the 
educational  authority  of  tha  axpendlti 
funda    received    and    apporttanad    to 
school   jurisdictions,   or  other  SUte 
educational  acencies.  and  for  a  aystem  of  j 
porta   froaa  local    school    Jurladlctlor  ^ 
other   poMla   aducatlonal   afancies     .: 
SUte  to  such  authority;  (e)  proelda  that! 
SUte  educational  authority  ahall  malM 
pona  to  the  Commlaalooer  with  rear 
the  progreaa  ot  education  on  forma  to' 
provided  by  the  ComiaAaMaBar.  which 
aald  Commlaakmer  shall  convey  to  the 
with  recommendations  for  such 
of  this  act  as  In  his  judgment  the 
should  consider,  with  particular 
to    racaMBMndaUooa     arlalng 
In  our  national 
oray:    (f)    in   SUtea  where  separate 
achoola  are  maintained  for  separate 
provide  for  a  just  and  equiuble  app 
ment  of  such  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
lie  schools   malnuined   for   minority 
without  reduction  of  the  proportion  of 
and  local  moneys  expended  for  educat 
purpoaea  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  la 
for  public  schools  for  minority  races: 
r<ded.  That  In  any  SUM  In  which  the  U 
lature  has  not  taken  the  action  specif 
this  section,  the  chief  executive  of  such 
may.  until  such   action  has  twen  takaaj 
until  6  iBoaths  after  the  adjotirnment  of 
ftnt  regular  saasloo  of  the  legislature  in 
8tat*  following  tha  date  of  tr.e  enactroeal 
this  act.  whichever  first  occurs.  Uke 
action  for  such  period  as  Is  required  by 
act  to  ba  taken  by  leglalatlve  enacti 

(3)  either  throtigh  Ite  legislature, 
through  Ite  State  educational  autb  'styj 
tba  laglaUture  so  dlrecu.  provide  in 
niMUMr  as  to  comply  with  the  provt 
of  section  0  of  this  act  a  plan  of 
tioning  the  funds  authorised  In 
of  thla  act  that  wUl  make  avaUable. 
later  than  the  fourth  year  of  the  op^ral 
of  thla  act  and  each  year  thereafter 
all  aourcaa.  to  all  local  school  juristic 
not  laaa  than  tAO  per  annum  per  pu| 
average  dally  attendance  for  current  ex  ■ 
turea  (excluding  Intareat,  debt  sar\-  <-. 
capital  outlay)  for  the  maintenance 
program  of  elementary-  and  sccui 
school  education.  The  plan  ahall 
that  in  local  school  jurisdictions  where 
arate  achoola  are  maintained  for  sei; 
raoaa  current  expendlturea  (excluding 
oat.  debt  aervlce.  and  capital  outlay »  for  1 
■alnUlned  for  aaeb  aaparate 
ataall  ba  not  laaa  than  MO  per  ai 
par  pupU  lo  avaraga  dally  attendant  <-. 

(S)  ahall  tranamlt  through  lu  Sraie 
catlonal  authority  to  the  United  iS.u.n 
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ahall  be  defined  as  the  toUl 
It  of  Income  in  eaah  and  In  kind  re- 
oalved  by  realdente  of  each  State,  from  busl- 
neaa  eaUbllahmente  and  govemmenUl  agen- 
dee.  eooatatlng  of  (1)  iMgoa  and  salaitaa 
after  deduction  of  employaaa*  eontrlbutlona 
to  aodal  aecurlty.  railroad  retirement,  tail- 
road  unemployment  Inauranoe.  and  Qoecm- 
ment  retirement  programs;  (2)  pi-optteUaa' 
tneoBaa.  repreaentlng  net  income  of  unln- 
oorporatad  eotabllabments.  Including  farms, 
bafora  owners'  wlthdrawala;  (8)  property  in- 
come. Including  dividends.  Intereste,  and 
net  rente  and  royaltlea;  and  (4)  other  Income 
paymente  Including  direct  relief,  work  relief, 
labor  Income  Items  stich  aa  pensions,  com- 
pensation for  Injuriea.  and  social  Insurance 
beneflte.  mueterlng-out  paymente  to  veter- 
ans, and  family  allowance  payments  and 
eoltmtary  allotmenu  to  dependente  of  mill- 
Ury  poraonnel  (allocated  to  SUte  of  depend- 
ents' rasldanoel. 
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10.  If  any  provkuon  of  this  act  or  ap- 
Uoatton  thereof  to  any  Stete,  person,  or  dr- 
cuaaatance  la  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  act,  and  the  application  of  such  provlaioD 
to  othei-  sutes.  persons,  or  clrctunstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Bomierillc  Pewer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaecoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  f,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
recenUy  pointed  out  on  the  floor,  hydro- 
electric power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  being  overtaxed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  industrial  and  domestic  users.  Unless 
a  forthright  policy  Ls  continued  to  pro- 
vide increased  facilities  for  production 
and  distribution  of  power  the  Northwest 
will  suffer  great  injury  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  whole  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, before  the  annual  session  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
A.ssociation  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  April 
24,  1947.  I  include  In  my  remarks  his 
factual  and  timely  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant problem  which  is  a.s  follows: 

During  the  past  few  days  you  have  had 
an  opporttmity  to  learn  something  of  this 
great  Pacific  Northwest  region  of  ours — of 
ite  rivers.  Ite  mountains,  ite  resources  aiui 
itepaople;  of  the  hopes  and  plans  for  ite  full 
Itevalopment,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
thaw  living  In  the  region  but  for  those  of 
the  NaUon  aa  a  whole. 

Many  factors  enter  into  regional  develop- 
ment, but  the  complexities  of  the  problem 
are  to  a  large  extent  dissipated  if.  in  ap- 
proaching the  matter.  Immediate  considera- 
tion is  given  a  single  basic  element.  This 
element  ts  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and 
expanalble  energy  baae — the  baae  upon 
which  reata  the  entire  economy  of  any  region 
or  any  nation,  for  it  is  energy  that  tuma  the 
wheels  oT  the  factories,  llghte  the  cities  and 
the  farms,  pute  water  on  the  land  and  in  gen- 
eral geara  the  progress  of  development  In  this 
technological  age  of  ours. 

Thla  waa  the  approach  taken  by  the 
^deral  Government  here  in  the  Pacific 
Northwaat  when  It  embarked  upon  the  con- 
stmction  of  multl-purpoee  dama  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  Ite  tributaries.    Here. 


in  this  great  river  system,  waa  the  greatest 
energy  baae  available— a  baae  predicated 
upon  the  taiexhausttMe  power  of  falling 
water. 

Development  of  waterpower  was.  and  atUl 
la,  the  only  answer  to  the  region's  problem  of 
supplying  an  adeqtiate  base  to  bring  about 
full  resource  development  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  region  lacks  coal  In  indUB- 
trlal  qtuntlty.  It  doea  not  have  oil.  It 
does  not  have  natural  gaa.  All  of  theae 
ener^  resources  must  be  Imported.  Wood 
waate,  burned  to  a  conaiderable  extent  in 
the  past  for  steam  generation  ot  energy,  la 
becoming  more  valuable  aa  a  raw  material 
to  provide  the  fibers  for  building  board 
needed  In  a  critical  housing  program,  or  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  other 
higher  producte. 

So.  we  find  water  the  only  reliable  future 
source  of  power,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  attempting  to  help  with  the  job 
on  the  Columbia  River,  a  stream  too  large 
for  private  inveetment  to  undertake  to  de- 
velop economically. 

With  the  completion  of  Bonneville  Dam 
near  at  hand,  the  Congress  determined  that 
the  power  generatad  at  the  plant  t>e  put  to 
the  widest  possible  use  at  the  lowest  poasible 
oost  throughout  the  region.  In  August  of 
19S7  it  established  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration within  the  structure  of  the 
United  Sutes  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  purpose  of  the  Administration  at  that 
time  was  to  market  at  wholesale  the  available 
electric  energy  generated  at  Bonneville  Dam. 
Subeequently.  with  upstream  development  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  elsewhere  on  the  river  sys- 
tem, the  Admin  isiratiou's  market  functions 
were  expanded  by  departmental  and  Execu- 
tive orders  and  by  Congress.  Today  it  la  the 
designated  marketing  agent  for  Grand  Coulee 
power  and  for  power  to  be  developed  at  Ifc- 
Nary  and  Foster  Creek  Dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia below  Coulee,  the  series  of  projected 
dams  along  the  lower  Snake  River  and  in 
the  Willamette  River  VaUey.  and  the  Htmgry 
Horse  project  in  northwestern  Montana. 

Thus,  over  a  period  of  10  years,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  become  the 
major  wholesaler  of  power  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  as  such  the  key  agency  In 
the  program  for  the  development  of  the 
region's  energy  requlremente. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Administration 
with  the  necessary  tools  for  the  marketing 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  power.  Con- 
gress specified  in  the  Bonneville  Act  that 
transmission  lines,  substations,  and  other 
necessary  farlHties  be  constructed  through- 
out the  area  "for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
electric  energy  •  •  •  to  existing  and 
potential  markets."  These  lines.  Congress 
said,  would  "encotu-age  the  vddest  possible 
use  of  all  electric  energy  that  can  be  gen- 
erated and  marketed"  and  at  the  same  time 
"prevent  the  monopolization"  of  the  power 
"by   limited   groups.  " 

The  administration  has  built  lines — some 
2.900  miles  of  high-volUge  circuits  to  date— 
snd  Is  selling  the  power  at  wholesale  to  both 
publicly  and  privately  owned  distribution 
systema,  aa  well  aa  Industry,  throughout  the 
region. 

The  administration.  In  order  to  chart  Ite 
course  more  clearly  in  the  work  of  giving  the 
region  the  full  advantage  of  the  power  from 
the  Columbia  system,  set  up  five  major  ob- 
jectives, and  it  Is  of  some  of  theae  I  wlah  to 
speak  today. 

Our  first  objective  is  to  make  the  power  a 
tool  for  the  development  of  new  wealth — to 
make  it  the  means  of  opening  up  new  oppor- 
tunities for  investment,  enterprise,  and  em- 
ployment— for  agriculture,  for  new  Indus- 
tries, for  smaU  buslneas,  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  increasingly 
large  quantitlea  of  power  at  conalatently  low 
rates  should  be  provided  In  ordar  to  create 
new  opporttinitiea  for  free  entcrprlae.  In 
indtistry   and   agriculture,   tha   key   to   the 


whole  power  question  is  price  with  the  oost 
to  tlie  consiuner  determining  finally  the  ex- 
tent of  its  use. 

Otir  third  objective  Is  to  make  low-cmt 
hydroelectric  power  provide  new  sources  of 
tax  revetnies.  New  farms  and  new  industries 
mean  Uxpaylng  populstion.  "niey  mean 
tremendous  gains  In  tax  Income  tor  local. 
SUte,  and  Federal  govemmente;  tremendous 
gains  In  the  wealth  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  economically  and  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  of  aecurlty. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  hydroelectric 
reaources  of  the  Northwest  should  be  the 
means  for  pro\idlng  asset -building  jobs  for 
returning  servicemen  and  for  war  workers 
who  are  now  seeking  employment  in  the 
region. 

Our  final  objective  la  to  return  to  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtea,  a(lth  Interest 
their  investment  in  tiie  Federal  power  facili- 
ties of  the  Northwest,  and  this  is  being  dune 
today  ahead  of  schedule  and  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rate  for  power  In  the  cotintry. 

For  purposes  of  discussion  today,  I  want 
to  go  into  some  detail  on  the  matter  of  what 
thla  Government  development — this  expan- 
sion of  the  energy  base  in  the  region — has 
meant  out  here  and  to  the  counU^  as  a 
whole  in  terms  of  the  creation  of  what  we 
caU  nrw  taxable  wealth.  Thia  is  one  of  our 
key  objectives  and  as  such  is  directly  related 
to  the  others  I  liavc  just  mentioned.  The 
story  la  a  thrilling  one  and  well  documented. 
Creation  of  new  taxable  wealth  la  Impor- 
tant to  every  Uxpayer.  Generally  speaking. 
by  Increasing  the  baae  which  bears  the  tax. 
the  Individual  burden  is  decreased.  This  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  public 
debt  and  fixed  governmental  coate.  Uke- 
wlae,  the  larger  the  Ux  baae  in  a  county, 
the  lower  the  tax  rate  to  ralae  a  definite 
amotmt  of  money. 

The  Federal -power  development  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  ite  tribuUries  is  ex- 
panding the  taxable  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
Not  only  is  it  paying  ite  own  way  and  sub- 
sidizing irrigation  through  power  revenues, 
but  it  already  has  resulted  in  contribuUons 
In  Uxes  on  new  private  Investment  and  In- 
comes in  excess  of  the  total  power  inveet- 
ment on  the  river  of  $280  000.000  as  of  the 
end  of  1946.  These  returns  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  can  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly 
to  Columbia  River  power— the  tool  that  has 
created  new  opportunities  for  regional  de- 
velopment through  development  or  expan- 
sion of  Industry  and  business  and  other  re- 
lated activiUes. 

But  let  us  examine  more  closely  wtuit  this 
cheap,  assured,  and  potentially  expansible 
energy  base  in  the  form  of  Columbia  River 
power  has  accompUabed  to  date  in  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  taxable  wealth  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  iM4,  12  new  industrial  plants  served  by 
the  BonneviUe  Power  Administration  r^ire- 
sented  an  investment  in  fixed  plant  and 
equipment  of  aome  $100X)00M0.  The  aiae  of 
this  Investment  can  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated when  one  considers  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  4  percent  of  all  taxable  property  in 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  lg:t. 
Construction  and  operation  of  these  indtis- 
trial  esublishmente  served  directly  by  the 
BonneviUe  Power  Administration,  exclusive 
of  clie  shipyards,  have  paid  $58,000,000  in  in- 
come and  excess-profite  taxes.  Utilities  ptir- 
chaslng  Columbia  River  power  tiave  collected 
and  paid  large  stuns  of  excess-profite  taxes 
wtiich  can  be  attributed  to  their  sale  of  low- 
cost  Federal  power.  Customers  of  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  systems  have  re- 
ceived rate  reductions  because  of  low  cost 
Federal  power.  REA  cooperatlvea  in  this 
area  liave  benefited,  bringing  low-cost  power 
to  farmets  and  making  more  cerUln  the  pay- 
ment of  their  loans  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 
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It  Cttraet  bwidu  to 
la  Um  tova  ol   mw   tuabic 
'b»w  hItbMto  WMMxl9t«nt  income. 
eonutbutloBS  oC  this  new  wealth- 
d*v«iopis«Dt    out    bert    are    much 
BMlSf  Aircraft  alone  paid  •116.000- 
DtooM  and  aacMa-proAta  tazaa  in  tbe 
•  ya^  IMI-IMA.    Thla  company  could  not 
ma4a  auch  a  alKMrtnc  without  aluntl- 
pwducad   by   Coluaibla  illvar   power. 
whiJh  IB  1M7  wUl  account  for  40  parcant  of 
countnr'a   enUre   output  Of   the   meUl. 
the  indirect  effecu  ar*  eary  great.    For 
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axao  iple  the  •Jumlnum  Induatry  here  In  Spo- 
kan^  deprodent  wholly  upon  Columbia  River 
.  la  now  lupplyli^  about  30.000.000 
oC  Plata.  Bhaat.  coll.  and  circle 
inaabuy  to  Mma  600  fabricators  throughout 
country  An  aluminum  pot  and  pan 
acturcr  In  New  York,  a  building  con- 
tractor in  Chicago,  a  lawnmower  manufac- 
in  Loa  Angeles,  a  truck  t>ody  builder 
all  have  made  large  investments 
tlM  availability  u(  the  aluminum 
powar-gene.ated  planu  of  the 
pHCllte  Northwest  They  have  made  their 
tax  too trlbut Ions,  as  well  as  their  Job  contrl- 
iUaa  tha  Ooremment  pioneered 
prcfram.  Over  a.OOO  prod- 
ar«  manufactured  throughout  the  Na- 
from  apofcana  aluminum  alone,  aoma 
In  all  sectlona  of  the  United 
dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
alui^inum  from  tha  plants  in  this  city.  A 
biUlon-doUar  pay  roll  la  dependent  upon  It. 
and  lihat  pay  roti  in  Itaalf  Is  taxable  wealth. 
f|rT>^««»  planta  ar*  only  part  of  the 
Tba  mma  thing  la  true  with  respect 
to  4l  of  the  others  In  tha  ragion  that  ar* 
upon   the  energy  of   tha  OolumbU 
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laa  supplying  materials  for  Increased 

natl^al    production,    the    Columbia    River 

has  expanded  the  income  not  only  in 

>aclOc  Northwest  through  large,  new  pay 

but  alao  In  the  bat.  Aouth.  MMwcat 

othar  regions  by  buiMtalf  fmoUic  Morth- 

tndiistry  and  Pacific  Northwaat  residents 

a  larger  market.     This  haa  made  a  bet- 

narket  for  the  producu  of   tha  farms. 

aa  the  factorlaa. 

faetortaa    attracted    to    tha    Pacific 
isaat  by  Pedaral  power  from  the  Colum- 
projects  too  have  made  large  local 
OQMnftuttuns.      Through    1M6.    the    13 
directly  by  the  Power  Admln- 
paid  over  WJOOjQOO  to  local  prop- 
Taxes    on    the   iMmim    of    the 
dtractly    employed    amounted     to 
•1.000.000.     Taxee  for  1945  based  on 
valuation    of    1944    totaled    •734.0C0. 
housing  paid  an  additional  •375- 
In  many  caasa  the  new  plant  la  the 
atafla  taxpayar  In  the  county     Clark 
for  ammple.  has  88.000  rrsl- 
Only  900  of  these  are  directly   em- 
ploy^   In    the    new    aluminum    plant.      Tet 
y   paid  •  percent  of  all   prop- 
payable  In   the  county   In   1947. 
In    Spokane    tha    three    light    metals 
paid   •SOS.OOO   in   propeny   taxea   In 
a   County    fur    1949.      Thla    la    mure 
tha   combined   property    taxea   In    the 
ol  all  six  railroada  aervlng  this  Im- 
rail  center.     It  Is  75  p«>rcent  greater 
the  property  taxes  paid  by  the  Wash- 
Water  Power  Co..  one  of  tha  major 
ers  of  the  county. 

altuatlona   exlat   In   other   Pacific 

oountlea  securing   new   factorlea 

rmult  of  thla  newly  developed  energy 

To  a  laaaar  aztant  local  xmx  bodlaa 

tba  Mattao  art  alM  aaearlBg  ad- 

tkgaa    as    new    factories    rise    to   utilise 

Pacl^c  Northwest  materials  ur  to  supply  the 

expanding  Pactflc  Ncvthwest  market 

ipoka  aarllar  of  what  the  creation  of 

new   tax   aoureaa  do   In   the   way   of 

af^lng  the  gaaanU  tax  structur*  of  Um 

try.    We  already  have  had  soma  looal 

parttetdarly  in  the  raaa  of  CUrk 

>tf .  VMbk    TlMra  (armers.  hoMO  i 
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the  railroads,  and  the  ut 
haaa  amaller  tax  bills  as  a  reault  of  the 
llahmant  of  tha  aluminum  industry 
county.     In  1940  the  county  levied  13 
to   raise   •349.404.      In    1947    It    levied 
9.37  mills  to  ralaa  a  larger  amount- 
The  same  can  ba  applied  to  the  natlc 
ture.  for  the  contributions  of  the 
ment   her*   In    the   Pacific   Northwest 
directly  upon  the  Income  of  the  Natl 
aaaa  the  problem  of  taxation  on  a  nal 
scale 

So  here  we  have  the  picture  of  the  F« 
program  in  the  region — what  It  meana  I 
light  of  cold  buslneaa  terms.  To  m* 
convincing  picture.  To  me  it  is  an 
of  the  true  purpoa*  of  government, 
to  help,  where  neocaaary.  to  provide  th* 
with  which  the  people  of  the  cotint 
make  a  living  through  private  Inltlatli 
live  in  peace  and  security. 

But  what  of  the  future  out  here?  Wf 
enjoyed  tha  prosperity  of  our  new 
The  future  can  be  promising  but  It 
be  If  we  fall  to  expand  our  energy 
the  years  ahead  we  can  achieve  greater 
for  V\t  benefit  of  the  r«gtoo  and  the  cc 
The  lax  returns  from  the  developms 
here  thus  far  Is  but  a  pittance  cumf 
what  will  be  returned  In  the  future 
arc  not  short-sighted  and  delay  In  U 
panalon  of  our  energy  base — the  elemei 
makes  such  growth  In  the  futtire 
The  Industry  which  has  grown  In  the 
Northwest  on  our  present  svallable 
baae  should  not  b^  considered  the  ult 
but  rather  as  the  beginning.  It  she 
regarded  as  but  the  first  step  In 
the  potential  that  can  be  ours,  for  the 
and  the  Nation.  licNary  Dam.  Foster 
Dam.  Himgry  Horse  Dam;  these  shr 
nuhrd  to  completion  If  we  are  to , 
abreast  of  our  energy  requirements. 

There  Is  miKh  concern  over  the 
of  national  security.    This  worry  refle 
realization  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
ly  depleted  many  of  ova  key  reaourcea 
port  the  past  war.     We  are  on  the 
becoming  an  importing  nation  for 
the  basic  raw  materials  which  In  tha] 
ve  hnve  always  felt  were  ours  In  unll 
abundance.     This  Is  the  problem  thi 
made   It   neceasary    for   us   to   raadji 
thinking  from  Isolationism  to  Internal 
lam.  whether  as  Individuals  we  wish 
not. 

Our  existence  as  the  Industrial  Ic 
th*  wijrld  Is  predicated  upon  the  avi 
of  raw  materlala  and  the  stability  of 
aify  baaa.    W*  can  hav*  the  greateat 
noloflcal  dtvaiopmanta  In  the  world, 
we  do  not  have  the  raw  materials 
•nergy,  w*  have  nothing. 

Hydroelectrlclty  alon*  has  not  dei 
thu   region.     We   hav*  proapcred   on 
fornla  oil  and  Rocky  Mountain  coal, 
are  Important  sourcea  of  energy. 
are  of  necessity  expensive  and  subje 
and  more  to  Interrupted  supply.    As 
It  la  anticipated  that  within  10  y« 
Ifornla's  reserve  will  approach  the 
depletion  and  that  State.  Instead  of 
exporter  will  become  an  Importer, 
longer  Is  the  cheap  fuel  that  It  way.  and  < 
Is  constant  disruption  In  Its  producUc 
aupply. 

But  w*  do  not  ne*d  to  depend  on  fc 
to  a**  th*  wrlouansas  of  tha  oil  siti 
There  Is  a  national  shorUge  of  fuel 
day  aiid  a  crtUcal  oil  shortage  in  th* 
Mortliwaat.     Th*  private  and  public 
a^MMlM  of  thu  region,  meeting  In 
Waah .  on  April  14  estimated  they  wc 
quire  3  0OO.0UO  barrels  of  oil  for  fual  for  i 
at*am-g«n«rattac  ptanta  tbla  fall.    Theyj 
thtH  far  b**n  tmabl*  to  obtain  commit 
from  oU  companlaa  to  handle  the  *« 
Th*y  must  hav*  thla  oU  if  th*  Norttol 
to  carry  through  th*  year  without 
ment  of  power  suppll**  bacauaa  th* 
*lectrtc   capacity    in    tlM  nttoa    la 


lemand.  Tbla  situation 
lively  worse  until  th* 
Ki.rrtl  Government  for 
<i  .18  on  the  Columbia 
.es  up  with  the  de- 
}re  .stesm  plants  are  not 
the  oil  shortage.  More 
^e  only  aolutlon  to  our 

facing  us.  the  Federal 
rn  to  the  waters  of  our 
)lles  of  energy.  We  can- 
iture  growth  upon  any 
so  would  b«  foolhardy. 
I  our  rivers  their  energy, 
not  only  to  the  con- 
1(1  economic  growth  of 
t^  ..e  region,  but  at  the 
our  other  energy  re- 
:onomic  uses  than  fuel 
Itlon. 

taxable  wealth  with  Ita 

new  jobs,  new  Invest- 

fand  a  broader  tax  base. 

^vation  of  our  declining 

reason  enough  to  jua- 

expendltures  for  tbaaa 

it'    .     and    transmlssloo 

depending  on  these 

We  are  paying  back  to 

Nation   the  full  coeta 

Bts. 

1947,  we  had  groes  reve> 

Irom  power  salea.    Out  of 

le  $29,417,000  Of  Interest 

Itn  ent:    •15.391.000   bad 

iepreclatlon  of  the  prcp- 

been  tised  for  the  ex- 

and  maintenance,  and 

\irplus   remained.     Our 

It  we  will  pay  off  the 

jniievUle  projects  over  a 

at  the  same  time  mak- 

payment  to  the  cost  of 

l\    irrigation    project    of 

TV   r  revenues  and  have 

lor  contingencies.    The 

Coltuibta  basin  Irrlga- 

meantlme  will  pay  985 

1.000  acres  dtiring  the 

not  a  gift  from  Uncle 
I)  .iiess  proposition  in 
lu  -t  Is  In  partnership 
^he  region  who  will  foot 
le  and   the  Nation  will 

ke  to  leave   this  last 

kb.    .:  this  great  derelop- 

It    here    In    the    Pacific 

rogram  to  tindergird  and 

crprlse  system.    It  is  a 

opportunities   for    the 

il  Initiative  and  of  pri- 

the   private  capital  sys- 

ids   for   Its   success   on 

in  assured  energy  baae; 

energy  base;  and,  three. 

Finally,  it  la  a  pro- 

le  people  of  thla  fine 

way  of  life,  and  to  the 

rlty  by  contributing  to 

that  Is  already  ours. 
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iiv<H«rtlng  typical  loi- 


t«>r«  from  two  landlords.    They  read  as 

follows: 

BtTCHAMAN.  IflCH. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and.  last 
January,  purchased  a  home  In  the  suburbs 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  tenants,  now  re- 
siding there,  are  paying  me  a  frozen  rental 
of  $25  monthly,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  pay  out 
•57  monthly  on  the  mortgage.  In  addition, 
I  must  lease  accommodations  for  my  family 
and  drive  40  miles  to  work  each  day.  Con- 
sequently, such  an  arrangement  Is  not  a  pay- 
ing Investment. 

The  local  rent  control  officer,  Mr.  Jack- 
sun,  can  do  nothing  about  the  situation  ex- 
cept to  abide  by  the  stupid  rules  which  gov- 
ern your  agency.  However,  you  can  take 
action  on  this  unusual  case  and  dispatch  an 
appraiser  to  that  prc^wrty,  115  East  Darden 
Road.  South  Bend.  Get  a  complete  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  premises  and  the 
taxes  paid  on  them.  Other  properties  In  that 
neighborhood  are  getting  twice  that  rental 
for  facilities  much  poorer. 

I  win  expect  Immediate  action  from  you. 
through  Mr.  Jackson  perhaps,  so  that  some 
sort  of  justice  will  be  forthcoming  In  this 


St.  Joskph.  Mich. 
In  regard  to  rent  control,  I  feel  that  It  is 
high  time  we  should  have  relief.  I  am  a 
v^idow  and  have  to  work  for  a  living  and  I 
have  an  apartment  to  rent,  but  my  food  bill 
has  just  about  doubled  and  my  decorating 
and  everything  I  have  done  Just  about  costs 
me  double  until  I  could  jtist  about  lock  up 
my  apartment  and  be  money  ahead.  With 
the  high  withholding  tax  I  pay  on  my  wages 
plus  this  rent  control  business  is  far  more 
than  I  can  carry  and  I  think  It  it  very  un- 
fair to  penalize  people  who  try  to  earn  their 
own  living.  Furthermore,  the  wages  In  most 
cases  are  so  high  I  cannot  see  why  people 
earning  such  wages  as  most  working  peo- 
ple earn,  why  they  should  be  protected  from 
paying  a  reasonable  rent.  A  great  many  of 
them  spend  their  money  In  taverns  and  such 
places  and  never  will  have  anything  anyway 
no  matter  how  much  the  Government  tries 
to  help  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYBIAN 

or  iixiNots 
It    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  herewith  an  edi- 
torial by  Prank  C.  Waldrop.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
on  Sunday.  May  4.  1947.  Most  real 
Americans  continue  to  be  amazed  by  the 
un-American  treatment  of  the  Finnish 
people,  which  is  described  In  this  article. 
Americans  like  myself  continue  to  sym- 
pathize with  Finland,  the  only  country 
which  recognized  and  fulfilled  their  obli- 
gaUons  to  the  United  States.  Unlike 
other  countries,  we  owe  them  much.  We 
true  Americans  put  both  Greece  and 
Turkey  on  their  guard  when  they  accept 
willingly  or  unwillingly  the  offer  con- 
tained m  the  so-called  Truman  policy. 
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Ttae  editorial  follows: 

Otn   DISTIBBT   TUCK 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

People  who  are  rtisblng  around  to  sell  the 
need  of  American  Investment  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  aa  post-World  War  II  insurances 
should  be  reminded  of  what  our  money  has 
done  to  another  small  cotmtry. 

First  we  handed  that  nation  a  few  million 
dollars  with  which  to  get  going  after  World 
War  I.  At  the  time  we  did  It,  hardly  any- 
body In  the  U.  8.  A.  had  any  Idea  where  or 
who  or  what  the  country  was,  but  It  was 
In  need  and  we  felt  generous. 

As  time  passed,  the  country  In  question 
became  a  sort  of  pet. 

We  were  proud  of  its  record  In  the  world 
and  proud  that  we  had  financed  its  inde- 
pendence— especially  proud  because  of  all 
the  nations  we  had  backed,  that  was  the  only 
one  to  show  any  gratitude. 

Billions  that  we  loaned  out  elsewhere  went 
a-glimmering.  But  that  one  nation  never 
missed  a  payment. 

R'ght.     It's  Finland  we're  talking  about. 
By  1939,  Finland  was  completely  convinced 
that  right  living  and  good  conduct  had  made 
It  a  place  in  the  world. 

The  Finns  were  progressive,  democratic, 
energetic,  businesslike,  and  highly  cultivated. 
They  had  no  illiteracy,  no  slums,  no  radical 
extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty,  and  only  one 
national  fear — that  something  would  happen 
to  submerge  them  again  under  the  heel  of 
Russia,  which  had  never  stopped  In  500  years 
a  determined  campaign  to  control  the  Fin- 
nish peninsula. 

Well,  In  1939  catastrophe  struck.  Hitler 
and  Stalin  made  a  deal  against  humanity. 
Between  them  they  split  Poland.  Stalin  also 
swallowed  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 
Then  SUlln  undertook  to  swallow  Finland, 
too.  In  that  be  made  a  bad  miscalculation. 
The  Finns  refused  to  be  swallowed. 

Instead  they  fought  like  demons  while  we 
cheered  them  on  from  a  very  safe  distance. 

They  came  finally  out  of  their  first  round 
In  1940  still  with  their  independence  but  very 
badly  clawed  and  shaken. 

They  had  showed  up  Russia's  weakness  by 
slaughtering  dozens  of  divisions  of  Ill-trained 
troops,  though  in  the  end  the  sheer  weight 
of  Russian  mass  bad  smothered  them. 

And  they  had  not  only  showed  up  Russia. 
They  had  also  showed  up  the  United  States 
of  America. 

For  a  generation  America  had  petted  and 
praised  the  Finns.  Yet  when  the  Finnish 
chips  were  down  our  chips  were  not.  We 
were  looking  the  other  way. 

The  Finns  couldn't  tinderstand  that  and 
who  could? 

They  had  hardly  expected  us  to  go  to  war 
on  their  side  but  at  least  they  expected  our 
friendly  support  and  some  kind  of  material 
aid  In  the  clinches.     They  were  wrong. 

Not  only  did  we  duck  out  on  them  then, 
but  as  the  World  War  wore  on  past  Pearl 
Harbor  we  followed  Russia's  orders  and  really 
cracked  down  on  the  Finns  in  a  dosen  nasty 
ways. 

Finally,  the  Russians  attacked  Finland  for 
the  second  time,  and  so.  In  desperate  self- 
defense,  they  tied  up  with  Hitler. 

Yet  even  In  that  they  really  stood  alone, 
for  before  the  end  they  were  fighting  not  only 
Rxisslans  on  the  one  side  but  Germans  on 
the  other  to  preserve  the  last  shreds  of  their 
independence. 

Their  story  is  one  of  the  war's  most  poig- 
nant tragedies,  and  one  in  which  we  played 
our  most  Ignoble  part. 

The  dirtiest  trick  of  all  was  America's  pre- 
tending to  be  the  great,  big-hearted  pal  of 
Finland  and  then  running  out  when  trouble 
followed. 

We  might  at  least  have  tossed  the  little 
feUows  a  few  dollar*  in  our  prodigal  perfohn- 
ance  of  the  past  3  years,  and  we  might  hav* 


done  sconethlng  at  the  peace  table  to  make 
the  Russians  ease  up  <m  them. 

But  we  dldnt. 

Today.  Finland  is  a  completely  subject 
state.  Russia  dictates  Its  politics,  economy, 
and  foreign  relatloiu.  As  a  sovereign  power. 
Finland  does  not  exist.  And  In  Finland  today 
the  United  States  of  America  lacks  what  you 
might  call  popularity. 

The  Finns  have  seen  the  eeamy  aide  of  our 
character. 

And  so  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  whoss 
fingers  are  twitching  to  get  hold  of  that  gut- 
tering bauble  of  money  the  Truman  admin- 
istration Is  holding  up  to  them,  had  better 
think  twice. 

So  had  we.  Our  reputation  for  conatancy 
is  bad  enough  already. 

If  we  were  really  Interested  In  square  deals 
abroad,  we  wotild  have  cleaned  up  otir  debt 
to  the  Finns  which  we  obligated  ourselves  to 
pay  when  first  we  dangled  our  dough  t>e(ore 
their  eyes  a  generation  and  more  ago. 

That  debt  of  ours  needs  no  describing. 
Every  American  knows  what  it  is.  And  every 
one  of  us  Itnows  It  Is  unpaid.  We  owe  thoae 
people  a  national  apology. 


Scientists  and  Atomic  Control 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.) 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  April  30,  1947: 

SCIENTISTS  AND  ATOMIC  COMTSOL 

There  Is,  undersundably,  a  great  deal  oi 
peasimlsm  regarding  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  resolving  their  dll- 
ferences  to  the  point  where  agreement  for 
effective  International  control  of  atomie 
energy  can  be  achieved. 

For  more  than  a  year  there  has  been  fruit- 
less debate  concerning  atomic  control;  and 
each  statement  of  principles  by  American 
and  Soviet  spokesmen  has  merely  served  to 
emphasize  the  basic  conflicts  between  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  two  great 
powers.  Even  such  a  patient  and  seasoned 
statesman  as  Bernard  Baruch,  after  a  year  as 
chairman  ot  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
slon,  resigned  In  lU-concealed  despair. 

There  has  been  no  sign  of  compromise  on 
the  fundamenUl  differences  by  the  two  pow- 
ers who  must  agree  If  there  is  to  be  agree- 
ment.   Shall  we,  then,  give  up  In  despair? 

By  no  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  BuUe- 
tin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  publUhed  by 
scientists  who  took  part  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  In  an  editorial,  the 
Bulletin  declares: 

We  cannot  rest  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  offered  a  fair  and  Imaginative 
plan  for  International  atomic  control,  and 
the  disappointment  of  having  seen  that  plan 
derided  and  largely  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"We  do  not  beUeve  that  all  the  posaibillties 
of  a  peaceful  solution  have  been  exhausted." 
Writing  in  the  Bulletin,  Prof.  Leo  Scilard, 
one  of  the  world's  leading  atomic  scientists— 
and  the  author  of  the  technical  memoran- 
dum that  accompanied  Albert  Einstein's 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  in  1939  which 
resulted  in  creation  of  the  Manhattan  proj- 
sct^— calls  for  a  crusade  for  a  world-wide 
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Mr.  TIBBOTT.     Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
Iolk)wing  editorial  which  appeared  in 
John.stoan    Tribune.    Johortovn. 
Saturday  evMilng.  May  3.  1M7: 

OOVBBMIWe    TOO    MTXm 

In  writing  labor  Icglalatlon  the  Job  of  . 
graaa  ta  to  aatabllah  taaalc  policy— not  to 
ckte  upon  mattara  of  deUll  which  can  1m 
be  left  to  the  mutual  give-and-take  of 
vat*  bargaining 

The  Wagnar  Labor  Belatloos  Act  of  ll_ 
not  only  liet  a  policy,  but  tried  to  rcgulal 
many  details  of  the  relatlonahlp  between  « 
ployer  and  employee     The  policy  lacked  t! 
Impartiality  which  Goverument  ahould  p 
aanre  toward  every  citizen.  reganSaaa  of  cli 
craad    or  t-olor.     The  Interference  In  del 
oaoaaaarOy  reflected  that  lack  of  balance 
not  only  favored  employees  aa  against 
ploycra.    but    aome   aagmenU    of    labor 
againat  othara. 

Aa  It  mavca  toward  correcting  the  err 
of  the  Wafiner  Act.  Congreaa  should  avoid 
"ancient   luaacity  of   trying   to  govern 
much."      There    are    certain    fundament 
which  should  be   included   In   the  cont 
plated  labor  laglalatlon.    These  are: 

1.  Bqiial  raaponalbUlty  ot  both  partiaa 
breach  of  contract.    To  give  either  side 
prerogatlvf  of  irreaponalbillty  is  an  Ini 
tku  to  neglect  the  primary  obligatlooa  wL 
are  ImpUati  la  tha  algnlng  of  any  oontri 

2.  tataMtohMent  at  demucraUc  practl 
No  ciuaen  should  be  coerced  In  azpr 

hu  wishea  regarding  bargaining  repr 

tton.  wbetliar  the  coercion  cornea  from 
employer  or  aganu  at  the  union. 

3.  ProtecUoQ  of  tha  pabllc  mtereat. 
Injunctive  power  ot  thm  eovrto  should  not 
Unpaired,  but  that  poaai  abould  be  tnvc. 
only  whan  it  ta  evident  that  the  puMla 
tereat  ta  truly  affected      The  right  to 
this  tnjuuc'ive  force  Into  play  should 
fore  be  conAuad  to  reaponatbla  public 

Thaaa  thla«i  are  baakr.  and  a  law  wl 
estattllshed    such    principles   could    laat 
rcnturtaa  without  being  altered  by  cl 
of  admlnlstra'.lon. 

Owtalnly  no  auika  should  be  permute 
•galnat  Oaw—ent.  becauae  such  strtl 
Imply  tha  pmmt  ot  a  minority  to  parau_, 
Government,  which  to  whoUy  Inconrru  uaj 
with  our  conception  of  majority  rule. 
baUave  alao  that  the  aecondary  boyeott 
talna  an  element  of  the  fatal  prlactple  ofTh? 
g*o«ral  strike  which  hsa  ham  ao  disastrous 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  But  as  for  stnkm 
tai  prt^to  Industry,  we  ahall  have  to  dep*«i,d 
in  the  anal  analyila  apan  the  good  sen..e  nf 
employers  and  empteyam  to  avoid  work 
pagea  whtoh  «•  emtly  to  both. 

Whether  eoOaettva  bargaining  to  induat 
wide  or  local  ougbt  to  depend  very 
upon  tha  aatara  at  tha  indMMai 
which  tha  hargalaku  takes  plaa* 
•*»op  worka  well  In  aooM  caaee.  badly  in  o-n. 
eta.    The  proper  type  at  bar^lntng  unit  m\ 
be  determined  by  the  eoMMIana  In  each 
Thaee  are  detaOe,  eaaaaialug  which  gei^ 
l*g*Blattv«  ragulaUoo  would  faU  of  lu  pi; 
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with  a  aword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  our 
Indtutrlaimad  civilization  an  International 
control  of  atomic  energy  ta  esaentlal.  To 
date,  however,  we  appear  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  convincing  our  Russian  frlendfl  of 
the  desirability  of  such  a  scheme.  Now  the 
dwellers  In  the  Kremlin  are  bard-headed 
realists;  I  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that 
these  gentlemen  think  that  an  International 
control  of  atomic  bomba  ta  unnecessary. 
Perhaps,  they  do  not  appreciate  the  mili- 
tary value  of  the  bomb;  perhaps  they  do  not 
realize  that  until  atomic  bombs  are  abol- 
ished by  International  agreement  they  re- 
main a  method  of  waging  war.  If  war  should 
come.  But  It  seems  more  likely  to  me  that 
they  may  well  expect  the  United  States  to 
disintegrate  in  a  whirlpool  of  Internal  trou- 
bles In  the  poetwar  world.  Even  the  shrewd- 
est of  men.  If  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Marxist  phlloeophy,  can  hardly  escape  wish- 
ful thinking  about  the  United  States;  and 
as  long  aa  this  thinking  seems  plausible  to 
our  Russian  allies  of  World  War  II,  so  long. 
perhaps,  may  the  international  control  of  the 
atomic  bomb  b»  delayed. 

Now  If  there  be  any  merit  In  thta  line  of 
argumentation,  the  healthy  growth  and  con- 
tinued strength  of  thta  cotmtry  ta  a  prerequi- 
site to  the  succeesful  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  And  tonight  I  am 
going  to  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  the 
thesU  that  the  strength  of  our  free  society 
ta  Intlmatoly  connected  with  our  success  or 
failure  In  making  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation work.  To  me,  our  free  tax-supported 
schools  are  the  sinews  of  our  democracy. 
For  they  are  a  product  of  that  special  hta- 
tory  of  thta  Nation  which  has  lUtewlse  pro- 
duced the  unique  American  Ideals  which 
must  guide  our  future.  They  are  likewise 
the  guardian  and  transmitting  agency  of 
those  Ideata  on  whose  vitality  the  future  of 
our  democracy  depends. 

Before  attempting  to  document  thta  propo- 
sition, which  has  probably  already  aroused 
a  spirit  of  skepticism  among  you.  I  must 
first  trcapass  on  your  time  to  consider  what 
are  In  fact  the  goata  which  we  Americans 
have  set  ourselves  as  a  free  people.  For  a 
sound  educational  philosophy  must  be  based 
on  a  considered  social  philosophy.  This  in 
turn  requires  a  formulation  of  ends  to  be 
achieved  In  a  democracy  by  the  cooperative 
action  of  the  citizens.  The  schoota  and  col- 
leges of  thta  country  are  powerful  Instni- 
menU  for  forwarding  our  Ideals  and  shaping 
the  nature  of  our  country.  Therefore,  we 
do  well  to  face  the  question  at  the  outset: 
What  sort  of  a  society  do  we  want  to  develop 
here  In  the  United  States  In  the  next  100 
years? 

To  do  Justice  to  thta  question  one  should 
write  a  volume,  but  In  spite  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  deUiis  I  believe  we  can  stun 
up  our  typical  American  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions in  a  few  words  and  phrases.  Our 
American  ideals  spring  from  the  htatory  ol 
thta  Nation.  Our  political  creed  was  formu- 
lated In  a  revolutionary  era  which  has  been 
notirtahed  by  the  writings  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Prom  thta  heritage  comes  our  ad- 
herence to  a  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment based  on  free  elections,  untrammeled 
discussion  of  political  issues,  universal  suf- 
frage. Our  legal  sj-stem  ta  founded  on  the 
centuries  of  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  and  we  consider  the  rights  of 
the  individual  as  of  paramount  importance: 
trial  by  Jury,  the  vrrtt  of  habeas  corpus  are 
as  aaMnttal  to  us  aa  the  air  we  breathe;  like- 
wtoe,  the  civil  Ubertiea.  including  religious 
freedom  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
■owever  much  we  may  dlfler  among  our- 
MlVM  In  the  Inevitable  cleavage  between  the 
right  and  left  as  to  specific  measures  to  be 
taken  by  governmental  bodies  (local.  State. 
or  Federal),  we  never  cease  to  think  of  of- 
flclata  of  the  Government  aa  our  agents. 
American  conservatives  and  American  radi- 
cata  alike  Join  in  repudiating  the  alien  notion 
that  tha  atote  as  such  ta  a  mystic  entity  to 


be  worshiped  or  a  transcending  force  to 
direct  the  lives  of  otuaelves  ot  al  our  chil- 
dren. All  thta  ta  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  taking  your  time  to  restate  here  to- 
night. I  do  so  only  to  contrast  these  p<^ltl- 
cal  ideas  common  to  all  democracies  with 
certain  unique  Ideals  which  are  the  hall- 
marks of  American  democracy. 

To  my  mind,  these  ideals  which  I  shall 
sum  up  by  the  words  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity" and  "social  democracy"  are  a  product 
of  our  special  history.     In  the  first  place, 
thta  Nation,   unlike   moat   others,   has   not 
evolved  from  a  state  founded  on  a  conquest. 
As  a  consequence  we  have  nowhere  in  our 
tradition  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy  descend- 
ed from  the  conquerors  and  entitled  to  rule 
by  right  of  birth.    On  the  contrary,  we  have 
developed  our  greatness  in  a  period  in  which  a 
highly  fluid  society  overran  a  rich  and  empty 
continent,  and  one  of  the  highly  significant 
Ideata  of  the  American  Nation  has  long  been 
equality  of  opportunity.    Thta  Implies  on  the 
one  hand  a  relatively  mobile  social  structure 
changing  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
on  the  other  mutual  respect  between  differ- 
ent vocational  and  economic  groups;  in  short, 
a  minimum  of  emphasis  on  class  distinction. 
That  ta  why  we  Americans  so  often  refer  to 
a  man  as  being  "democratic"  when  we  have 
reference  not  to  hta  partisan  afBllations  but 
to  hta  social  habits.    That  ta  why  we  Ameri- 
cans have  Instated  that  our  public  schoota 
be  as  far  as  possible  ladders  of  opportunity. 
Our  economic  system,  our  political  Insti- 
tutions, and  our  social  Ideals  form  a  closely 
Interwoven  pattern.    Equality  of  opportunity 
could  only  be  a  reality  in  a  political  democ- 
racy, it  would  have  meaning  only  in  a  com- 
petitive society  in  which  private  ownership 
and  the  profit  motive  were  accepted  as  basic 
principles.     If  I  had  time.  I  should  like  to 
dtacuss  at  some  length  how  the  Impact  of  the 
European  radical  doctrines  of  the  nineteenth 
century    based    on    the    notion    erf    a    class 
struggle  has  confused  the  thinking  of  some 
of  our  reformers  in  thta  century.    These  for- 
eign doctrines  have  to  a  considerable  degree 
diverted    the   attention    of    forward-looking 
men  and  women  from  the  social  goals  im- 
plicit In  our  native  American  tradition.    As 
a  consequence,  we  have  thought  too  little 
of  our  system  of  public  schools — the  concrete 
expression  of  our  belief  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity— we  have  thought  too  little  of  this 
system  of  universal  education  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

Our  type  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
system  ta  on  trial  In  the  grim  world  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
It  will  prove  Its  worth  not  only  here  at  home 
but  in  dtatant  lands  if  we  regard  it  as  a  grow- 
ing, changing  system  moving  gradually  for- 
ward toward  certain  distinct  and  character- 
istic goals.     These  goals  Include: 

1.  The  continuation  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment based  on  free  elections  and  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 

a.  A  continuation  of  the  many  relatively 
independent  government  units,  towns,  cities. 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government — a  flex- 
ible though  complex  system  which  allows  for 
the  maximum  of  home  rule. 

3.  A  much  greater  degree  of  honesty  and 
efficiency  in  all  these  governmental  units, 

4.  A  continuation  of  our  highly  competi- 
tive economic  system  with  its  wide  divergence 
of  pecuniary  rewards. 

6.  A  greater  degree  of  social  mobility  and 
fluidity  and  a  leaser  degree  of  aoclal  dtatlnc- 
tion  between  occupational  groups. 

8.  A  greater  degree  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  youth  of  each  succeeding 
generation. 

With  soma  auch  goata  In  mind.  let  me 
turn  to  the  role  of  our  pubUc  schoota  In 
strengthening  our  democracy.  In  so  doing 
we  may  think  of  our  ayatem  of  education  as 
having  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  future  citizens  of  the  nation 
for  life  In  the  kind  of  democracy  we  have  In 
mind.     SectMid,  In  develc^lng  aU  tha  vari- 


etlea  of  talent  latent  In  each  generation  and 
educating  thta  talent  as  fully  as  ta  required. 
The  first  aspect  of  education  may  be  apoken 
of  aa  general  education  or  education  for 
dtlaenshlp  or  education  for  the  good  life; 
the  second,  aa  vocational  training  of  which 
professional  education  is  one  special  aspect. 
In  short,  we  must  concentrate  on  two  prob- 
lems: first,  how  to  promote  the  best  educa- 
tion In  a  democratic  land  for  all  American 
youth:  second,  how  to  find  and  develop  the 
special  talents  needed  In  the  great  variety  of 
occupations  and  professions  charactertatie 
of  a  modern  Industrialized  nation. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
the  situation  which  confronts  our  public 
schoota  today  has  little  or  no  relation  to  that 
of  40  or  50  years  ago. 

I  suppose  everyone  realizes  to  some  de- 
gree how  fast  we  have  been  moving  toward 
the  goal  of  universal  education.  But  let  ma 
remind  you  of  aome  startling  figures.  Sev- 
enty years  ago  there  were  80,000  students  in 
our  high  schools,  m  1940  there  were  7,000.000; 
70  years  ago  there  were  60,000  in  our  colleges, 
in  1940,  1,500,000.  In  the  70  years  the  popu- 
lation went  up  three  times,  the  number  in 
the  secondary  schools  90  times,  the  number 
m  our  colleges  25  tlmea.  We  are  now  very 
cloee  to  our  goal  of  unlveraal  education 
through  the  firat  el^t  gradea,  and  have 
reached  a  point  where  one  can  argue  aa  to 
how  much  larger  a  percentage  of  our  youth 
should  finish  high  school  and  go  on  to  col- 
lege work.  In  the  last  60  years  the  American 
people  have  constructed  a  vast  engine  of 
democracy,  our  system  of  tax-supported 
schoota.  Now  the  problem  ta  to  make  It 
run  smoothly  and  In  the  beat  IntereaU  of 
the  United  Statea.  Or  to  change  the  meU- 
phor,  our  problem  ta  one  of  Improving  at 
every  level  the  quality  of  the  Job.  And  In 
many  Instances  on  the  quality  turns  tha 
difference  between  success  and  failure  of  tha 
system. 

But  before  discussing  how  ./e  are  to  Im- 
prove otir  schoota.  let  me  dwell  a  moment 
longer  on  the  general  nature  of  our  effort. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  uniqueness  of  our  pub- 
lic schoota.  Thta  unlqueneaa  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  public  education  Ilea  In  lU 
flexibility  and  Its  democratic  spirit.  As  con- 
trasted with  systems  of  universal  education 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, it  ta  unique,  flrst.  because  there  ta  lit- 
tle or  no  differentiation  according  to  ability 
or  taste  or  vocational  goal  among  students  in 
our  public  schools  until  after  the  high-school 
years  are  past.  Second,  because  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  atude:  U  go  on 
to  high  schools,  and,  as  compared  to  any 
other  country,  a  very  large  percenUge  go  on 
for  poet-high  school  education. 

How  significant  U  the  first  point  is  brought 
out  by  some  comments  of  the  United  Statea 
educational  mission  which  paid  a  vtalt  to 
Germany  last  summer.  They  foxmd  the  basic 
education  system  of  Germany  had  been  little 
modified  by  the  Nazta.  though  the  machinery 
had  been  captured  by  them  to  promote  their 
totalitarian  ends.  But  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  German  school  system  long 
before  the  Nazis  refiected  a  spirit  which  dif- 
fered from  that  which  prevails  In  American 
schoota.  It  was  based  on  the  philosophy  of  a 
class  structure.  It  was  the  antltheata  of  our 
system  which  refiecu  the  spirit  of  a  democ- 
racy com-  Itted  to  the  idea  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

"The  German  school  has  hitherto  been  a 
dual  system,"  the  Commission  writes,  "one 
for  the  6  or  10  percent  of  Intellectually, 
socially  and  economically  favored  who  go 
on  to  secondary  school,  university  and  the 
professions;  the  other  for  the  great  group  who 
have  4  years  more  of  tuition-free  elementary 
school  and  three  or  more  years  of  vocational 
training.  When  he  ta  10  years  of  age  or 
younger,  a  German  child  finda  himself 
grouped  or  classified  by  the  factors  over 
which  he  has  no  control;  such  grouping  to 
determine     almoat     inevitably     bia    statoa 
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•acrlflclng  men  in  public  ofBce — in  abort,  a 
much  healthier  body  politic. 

The  futtire  cltlzeru  we  desire  to  educate 
muat  have  atrong  loyalties  and  high  civic 
ooorage.  Tbeae  loyalties  must  be  to  the  type 
of  aociety  we  are  envlaaging  and  to  the  United 
Stataa  aa  the  home  of  thla  society.  Such 
emotional  attltudea  are  In  part  the  product 
of  a  common  set  of  values.  One  of  the  taaka 
of  the  public  schools  Is  to  evoke  these  loyal- 
ties through  the  medium  of  formal  study. 
This  can  be  done  to  aome  degree  by  the  study 
of  our  heritage. 

But  the  war  has  underlined  the  fact  that 
the  most  effective  loyalties  are  often  to  small 
groups  of  men  bound  together  by  a  common 
experience  and  a  unity  of  Immediate  purpose. 
A  unifying  faith  is  In  such  Instances  not  a 
matter  of  wortla  or  intellectual  concepU  but 
a  direct  relatlonahp  l>etween  men  In  danger. 
A  not  diaslmllar  loyalty,  though  In  a  leeaer 
degree,  is  seen  at  vrork  In  athletic  sports  and 
certain  types  of  extracurricular  activities. 
Having  once  experienced  this  type  of  emo- 
tional situation,  a  man  or  woman  is  more 
likely  to  reapond  another  time  and  Is  proba- 
bly more  Inclined  to  tranafer  such  loyaltlea 
to  larger  groups. 

Pbr  these  reasons  the  present  emphasis  In 
many  public  schools  on  "democratic  living  * 
■eems  to  me  to  be  of  first  Importance.  I 
should  place  high  In  the  priority  lUt  of  goals 
to  be  achieved  by  every  teacher  the  Inculca- 
tion of  what  we  Americans  call  a  "demo- 
cratic attitude."  and  a  l^rm  character  which 
U  nonetheleM  tolerant  of  other  views.  A  loy- 
alty to  the  type  of  society  we  are  alowly  en- 
deavoring to  ahape  on  this  continent  can  be 
evoked  far  better  by  action  than  by  worda. 
To  the  extent  that  the  achool  Itaelf  la  a  ao- 
ciety exemplifying  the  Ideals  we  extol,  to  that 
extent  we  tend  to  win  the  loyalty  of  even  the 
moat  ruthleaa  individuals  In  the  group.  And 
there  la  a  good  chance  that  this  loyalty  will 
be  tranaferred  later  to  the  Nation. 

Now.  I  ahould  not  want  to  leave  the  Ira- 
praaalon  from  my  remarks  tonight  that  I 
thOMBt  there  were  no  problems  other  than 
flnanot»i  in  connection  with  our  public 
achoola.  There  are  many  and  none  more  dif- 
ficult than  In  the  controversial  area  of  the 
general  education  of  which  I  have  Juat  been 
speaking.  The  social  aclencea  and  the  hu- 
manltlee  are  the  core  subjects  and  we  all 
know  that  it  Is  poealble  for  teachers  to  inter- 
pret the  past  of  the  human  drama  In  a  va- 
riety of  different  ways.  As  we  all  know,  these 
Interpretations  may  be  groaaly  distorted  for 
propaganda  purpoa««-  The  totalitarian  states 
have  always  regarded  their  schools  and  col- 
leges as  instruments  for  forming  the  political 
and  social  philoaophy  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion into  relatively  narrow  molds.  Is  It  poa- 
slble  In  this  democratic  country  with  o\ir 
wide  diversity  of  religious,  political,  and  so- 
cial outlooks  to  have  any  agreement  as  to 
what  our  schools  should  teach  In  these  con- 
tro\er8lal  areas?  To  my  mind  It  is,  provided 
we  »re  agreed  at  the  outset  that  we  mtiat  base 
our  case  on  the  importance  of  a  dlvwslty  of 
oplLlon.  I  believe  there  is  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
which  spring  from  the  history  of  our  country 
and  which  can  be  taken  as  the  core  of  our 
common  faith. 

Such  phrases  as  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  spirit  of  democracy,  equality  of 
opportunity,  freedom  of  expression  and  po- 
Utlcul  action,  may  sum  up  some  of  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  the  common  de- 
nominator which  binds  us  together  as  a 
free  people  with  a  apecial  histcary  of  our  own. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  our  tradition  and  our  faith  that 
we  must  be  free  to  allow  wide  differences  In 
interpretation  of  theee  basic  ideals,  and  we 
muat  insist  aa  f ar  aa  poealble  that  our  teach- 
ers be  neither  propagandUts  nw  dogmatists. 
Rather  they  must  stlmtilate  freedom  of 
thinking  and  discussion  to  the  degree  that 
the  maturity  of  the  people  makes  this  poa- 


aiblo    at    every    stage    in    the    educational 
procesa. 

In  abort,  our  education  la  based  on  oiur 
belief  In  the  efficacy  of  free  Inquiry  and 
the  use  of  reason.  Our  aystem  of  education 
is  diverse  and  flexible  in  its  structtire,  and 
both  comprehensive  and  tolerant  as  to  the 
many  ways  in  which  our  fundamental  faith 
may  be  expounded  or  Interpreted  to  the 
young  people  of  the  land. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts,  I  submit  a 
telegram  which  I  received  yesterday  from 
Mr.  C.  M.  Burgess,  an  Important  manu- 
facturer In  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  indi- 
cates his  position  with  reference  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposal  for  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

The  telegram  follows: 

OxNEVA.  ILL.,  Jfey  5,  1947. 
Hon.  RoaxsT  J.  Twtmah, 

Cofiffrensman  from  llUnois,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 

I  still  urge  you  to  oppoae  Greek-Turkish 
subsidy  and  any  other  glfta  or  loans  to  for- 
elgn  countries  unleaa  there  la  a  definite  and 
guaranteed  baala  of  repayment  with  intoreat. 
Hlatory  haa  demonstrated  that  moat  loans  are 
defaulted.  This  Oreek  denl  can  be  a  prece- 
dent for  others  which  can  bankrupt  ua.  It  la 
entirely  political  and  the  Russian  situation  Is 
not  and  will  not  be  Involved  except  as  New 
Dealers  try  to  Involve  Ruaala  ao  aa  to  aecure 
public  approval  of  themselves.  Certain  bual- 
nese  InteresU  and  bankers  approve  of  It  for 
their  own  selfish  reaaons.  This  Is  demon- 
strated when  National  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation board  approves  loan  on  recommenda- 
tion of  John  R.  Suman.  vice  president,  SUnd- 
ard  OH.  New  Jersey.  Moat  members  of  NAM 
in  down-State  Illinois  are  opposed  to  action 
taken  by  NAM.  My  company  Is  resigning  Its 
membership  In  NAM  because  of  the  un- 
American  position  assumed  by  NAM  board  In 
respect  to  this  cheap  political  Issue. 

C.  M.  Bintccss. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  DaTit  Lodge  Before 
Polish-American  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coMNScnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  include  the  following 
very  timely  speech  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Congressman  John  Davis 
Lodge,  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut, 
before  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
district  of  Connecticut,  In  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Sunday.  May  4, 1947: 

Mr.  Lodge.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
very  pleased  and  honored  to  participate  in 


theae  exerclaes  celebrating  the  erne  htindrod 
and  fifty-sixth  anniveraary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  ConsUtution  on  May  3.  ITSI.  I 
am  happy,  alao.  that  the  Sute-wlde  campaign 
for  American-Polish  relief  is  getting  under 
way. 

I  am  partlcxilarly  grateful  to  you  for  thla 
opportunity  because  as  a  member  of  tha 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
aome  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  world  sit- 
uation, and  Poland  in  particular,  which  I 
abould  like  to  discuss. 

•With  respect  to  relief  to  the  needy  of  Po- 
land, as  you  probably  know,  the  relief  bill  was 
paaaed  by  the  House  last  week.  Unfortu- 
nately. It  waa  amended  on  the  floor  so  as  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  rehef  from  $350,000,000 
to  $200,000,000.  I  objected  very  strongly  to 
this  reduction.  There  waa  alao  an  attempt  to 
take  Poland  and  Hungary  out  of  the  relief  bill 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  Communist- 
dominated  and  that  therefore  the  relief 
would  be  misused.  Fortunately,  we  were 
able  Do  reach  a  compromise  so  that  Poland 
and  Hungary  will  now  receive  relief,  provided 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  GovernraenU  will 
allow  American  missions  to  go  into  theae 
couiltrles  for  the  purpose  of  aeelng  to  It  that 
the  relief  actually  reaches  the  needy  and  la 
not  uaed  by  the  Communist  plutocrata  for 
their  own  nelarloiu  purpoaea.  Thla  aeomed 
to  me  a  wise  provision  in  order  to  avoid  the 
fiasco  connected  with  Polish  relief  under 
UNNRA. 

As  I  have  aald.  I  vlgoroualy  oppoaed  de- 
priving Poland  and  Himgary  of  relief.  I 
pointed  out  that  if  we  acted  in  that  fashion 
It  would  coiistitute  a  aort  of  double  betra)-al. 
We  betrayed  Poland  at  Yalta,  and  we  would 
have  compounded  thla  abocklng  crime  had 
we  deprived  her  of  relief.  I  believe  tbat 
there  are  adequate  aafeguarda  lu  the  bill 
ao  that  If  we  find  that  relief  U  not  tn  fact 
reaching  the  needy  we  can  terminate  that 
relief.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  bill 
aa  now  written  wUl  bring  relief  to  thoae  who 
need  it. 

It  waa  my  poaitlon  that  we  abould  not  by 
haaty  and  111-conaidered  action  throw  mil- 
lions of  freedom-loving  and  hungry  Polea 
Into  the  uncharitable  arms  of  the  Oommu- 
nlsU.  It  Is  my  settled  conviction  that  we 
must  Instead  give  them  hope,  help  them  to 
revive,  and  Indicate  to  them  that  we  are 
prepared  and  determined  to  salvage  from  this 
troubled  world  some  of  the  blood-soaked  and 
tear -drenched  principles  for  which  we  fought 
a  successful  war. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Inter- 
national events.  These  have  been  such  aa 
to  cause  us  to  reexamine  the  world  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  its  basic  and  essential 
outlines.  The  deadlock  at  Moscow  with 
respect  to  Germany,  the  Inability  of  the  con- 
ferees to  reach  a  decision  on  a  treaty  for 
Austria,  the  Greco-Turklsh  problem,  the  dlf- 
ficiUtlcs  In  Korea,  the  political  disturbances 
In  France  and  Italy,  and  many  other  signs 
of  Increasing  disruption  make  it  neceaaary 
that  we  take  stock  of  our  position  In  the 
world,  and  that  we  scour  our  brains  In  an 
effort  to  preserve  a  peace  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  of  Poland,  which  is  still  one 
of  great  importance  and  urgency,  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  many  people  here  and  abroad 
regard  as  the  test  case  of  American  reeolve 
toward  questions  of  International  Justice  and 
that  fair  play  among  nations  which  alone  can 
provide  an  enduring  basis  for  peace. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  recall  to  you  In 
any  detail  the  part  played  by  Poland  as  otir 
loyal  and  gallant  ally  In  the  war.  Her  mlU- 
tary  effort  Inside  and  outalde  Poland,  on 
practically  all  European  fronta.  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  the  courage  of  her  In- 
domitable people,  their  fighting  spirit  and 
readiness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  In- 
dependence and  the  principles  at  atake  In 
the  common  cause,  greatly  surpaaaod  all 
estimates.  In  fact,  Poland's  record  aa  a 
fighting  nation,  aa  an  linswervlngly  faithful 
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Poland  aad  fbr  tha 

"Ixnnl  (nvernment 

ntintern  a«anu  known  io  hava 

by  the  Soviet  oilfarch) 

Our  Ouvernment  has  failed  to  obtain 
rarrylnc  out  of  tha  one  and  only  condlt 
upon  which  it  attaaptad  to  Jtaaufy  lu 
niUfjn  uf  that  inTammanl  naoMly.  tha 
Int  of  free  and  unfettered  eJecUoiis. 
The  elections  held  on  January  19 
finally  declared  by  the  United  States 
raent    to   have   baan   conducted   in 
▼Matlon  of  plidlM.  and  oT  the  three 
wamlniTB  contained  In  oAdal 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  Stait 
and  Novambar  2».  1M«.  and  on  January 

1M7.  to  the  praelaloua  Polish  OoTerm , 

iind  on  January  ft.  1M7,  to  the  British  ai 
Soviet  Gutemmcnta  aa  eoatgaatorlaa  with 
uf  the  Talu  and  PoUdam  i^iaaaaanta. 

While  I  understand  fully  the  deairsbUlty' 
nManiaining  cuniact  with  the  PoUali 
through  our  dipioaattc  n^riait  in  Wi 
U  ahoMM  ha  aotad  that  thte  conunued 

of   the    PoUah    Ooremjsent    by 
muted  Stataa  conatltutea  lu  the  cyea  of  _. 
people  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
very  elcctlona  which  we  bara  oOklally  r, 
deouied. 

As  r  have  Indicated,  tha  fiovtat 

oontinucH  to  rasard  Folaad  aa  tha  taat 
of  lu  relatioaihlp  to  Ita 
In  thU  apeetlle  aaaa.  In  which  our  atguatt 
*!■  da*«iu  trtparute  sgreemenu  mvolvea 
dttwct  raapunalhUity.  the  Soviet  Govcri 
baraty  •  weeks  before  the  nxanentoiM 
Confaraoca,  appaarsd    to   make   use  of 

Pollah  aiaalloaa  to  aound  out  our  Oovei 

on  Ita  policy     Impliot  in  thU  S<^viet  atuti. 
waa  their  daalrc  to  aacartaln  whether  we  w* 
raady  to  Make  furthar  aaBcaiwlona  or 
•*laa» datomined  to  laaM  on  the  sanctltv  offj 
theae  international  agreemenu  to  which 
are  directly  conunittad. 

The  fact  that  In  the  case  of  Poland  we 
now  ooce  more  given  tha  opportuiUty  to  nutka^ 
a  definite  stand  on  a  — ttai  of  fundameiral 
prtaeipf  tm  which  our  -Taniiaii  Interest. 
ara  MOraidary  shouJd  afford  our  Ooverumrnl 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  reusert  our  de* 
miuatloQ  that  theae  princlpica  shall  be  eat 
llahed   aa   tha   true   baala   for   Intematlf  i 
rclattaaa. 

It  la  my  conaldered  opinion  that  althc. 
we  muat  glva  fhaii  and  pauent  support  to     ,„ 
United  WatVma  orgamaatioa.  we  miMt  st>a 
take  Into  conslderatlan  the  rlements  of  ' 

and  basic  strategy  which  aim  operate  In 
of  the  war's  end.    We  are  living  In  a  pc. 
of  continuing  coiUilct.  and  1  feel  that  tt" 
vital  that  we  make  full  use  of  our  renidi 
yatagical   poalttoB  ta  ot^ir  to  aalv; 
laaat  aanta  of  thoaa  thhipi  Ibr  whlah  t.     war 
waatovght.    With  that  Maa  hi  atad.        r  i 
MiMHt  that  In  aplto  of  our  dwtBtlhxM  Mi 
tary  laUhllah— pt,  ta  aptto  of  the  aai 
dralna  which  hava  baaa  -niili  oo  our 
a«d  hMhHtrlal  reaoorcca.  wa  (till  hava  mm 
atoBtlal  hargalnlnf  eountara  left  with  whi 
to  insure  tha  ri«hta  af  aeir-dMaVtoinatl 
cuarantead  by  thotartai  af  thaOWantt. 
tar.    We  can  m  thla  way  itg>la  the  mltiAtlt 


n- 
•  I 


le  war.  we  can  by  this 
demonstration  to  the 
red.  lu  the  Interests 
le  raaponathllltiea  of 
military  and  indua- 
iUe  us. 
Oreece  and  Turkey 
3u   that  our   foreign 
rcvialoQ.    The  co> 
rinclple  and  atrataclc 
of  Puland  see:u  to 
ahuuld  ba  the 
[new  policy. 
intii  by  Many  of  our 
Itiiirrs  that  tha  luro- 
|b<   iiruught  to  a  aatla* 
u.e  prublam  at  Oar< 
nth     For  thla  laaaon 
las  evidanoed  to  post- 
of   the   four   traatlaa 
>ria,   aMl  AumaniHt 
kuaUtaA  pfohlauia  bad 
Muaoow   Oonfarancc 
ftan  nor  tha  AusUlan 
I  negotiated,   it   would 
to  say  dangerous,  for 
four  ueatiaa.  par« 
coitreru  Hungary  and 
appears  clear  that  a 
of  the  Oermau  pcob- 
Ibte  untU  the  PoUab 
E>1    d.    If   wa   faU    to 
u^istake.  all  our  ac- 
It  be  on  that  misuke. 
rtentoua  impllcatloiu 
case  of  Poland  a» 
the  Soviet  OoTcm- 
|ar  poalUon  ,o  aaub- 
iincat    in    Oemuuiy. 
lOerman  people's  gov- 
It  to  the  Uauafer  al- 
I  part  of  aaatarn  Oar- 
pvtet  Oovcnunant  has 
Imposing   a   Ru&slau 
people.     Once  that 
it  a  step  to  build  up 
er  Sorlet  tutelage  by 
^ :     ultural   tracta  to 
u  unlikely  to  re- 
errltory   eaat  of    the 
rtltion  of  Poland  can 
lUy  accumpltahed. 
^i"   uded  to  return  to 
ri .     1  y   which  It  now 
II :  L  onununlst    Poles 
:)jLA:t  to  restoring  to 
stern  Germany  now 
1 1  Is  quita  naturwl 
Coogrwu  should 
back    to   Germany 
|ve    renounced    their 

ri*  -«  plain.  It  U  B 
lal  had  we  done  su 
might  have  been 
le  Sovtot  Union  at 
:idanUy  clear  what 
by  all  means  avoid 
"acr  war  by  the  mii>- 
rith  respect  to  oux 
111  to  do  thta  we  rtiu 
one  Munich  to  an- 
(  fused  and  alone. 
<  helmed  wlthhi 
»>        ypae  of  our  own 

le?    Our  partlclpa- 

rot*dam  compromise 

"  on  It  by  the  hold- 

nd  unfettered  elec- 

The  people  of  Po- 

kt:     nmellrd  right  to 

pi-cr  ait  they  aee  fit. 

intone  tmder  these 

lal  and  eoodlttonal. 

rarta  «hMi.  becauaa 

the  enntrarting 

k"  -''»y    retarded    aa 

t   vhlon   the  enUra 

fnce  of  our  wartlna 

In  my  opinion. 

It  should  take  thla 
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gtand.  It  should  ascertain  if  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment  la  prepared  to  withdraw  its  troopa 
of  oooupation  and  Its  open  and  secret  police 
BiM«  afants  from  Poland.  If  It  Is  not.  It 
should  refuse  further  recognition  to  the 
present  Beirut  government.  It  should  de- 
mand that  a  specifically  appointed  three - 
power  ctnnmlttea  cause  new  elections  to  be 
held  In  Poland  on  free  and  democratic  lines 
aa  previously  agraed. 

In  view  of  tha  probable  refusal  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  accept  no  further  com- 
promlaa  and  should  withdraw  racognltlon  oi 
tha  praaent  Pollah  Oovarnmant.  on  the 
ground  that  It  ragarda  the  violation  of  the 
aolamn  International  agraamant  signed  at 
TalU  and  reiterated  at  Potadam  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  and 
aevanth  principles  of  the  Atlimtlc  Charter 
which  were  embodied  In— and  mad/ a  part 
of— the  Declarauon  by  the  United  Mattant 
siftned  at  Washington  January  1,  1943,  by  the 
United  Statea,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Poland,  among  other  alg- 
iMtorlea:  and  also,  aa  a  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  first 
and  aacond  paragraphs  of  its  preamble;  in 
paragraphs  1,  a.  and  3  of  article  1:  para- 
graphs 1.  3,  3,  and  4  of  article  2  of  chapter  1: 
and  paragraph  1  of  article  33  of  chapter  VI: 
and  that.  In  view  of  these  violations,  the 
United  Btatea  will  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
arai  Aaaembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  It 
resolve: 

"That  the  Beirut  government  of  Poland  be 
debarred  from  membership  in  International 
agencies  established  by  or  brought  Into  re- 
latlotuhlp  with  the  United  Nations,  and  from 
participation  in  conference  or  other  activi- 
ties which  may  be  arranged  by  the  United 
Matkna  or  by  these  agencies,  until  a  new  and 
aoeaplable  government  Is  formed  In  Poland: 
to  aecure  the  participation  of  all  peace-loving 
peoplea,  including  the  people  of  Poland,  in 
the  community  of  nations;  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  there  Is  not  established  a  gov- 
ernment which  derives  its  authority  trom 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  committed  to 
respect  freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and  as- 
aembly.  and  to  the  prompt  holding  of  an 
election  In  which  the  Polish  people,  free  from 
force  and  intimidation  and  regardless  of  par- 
ty, may  express  their  will,  the  United  Nations 
consider  adequate  measures  to  be  taken  In 
order  to  remedy  the  situation:  to  recommend 
that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  im- 
mediately recall  from  Poland  their  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  plenipotentiary  accred- 
ited there;  further  to  recommend  that  the 
sutes  members  of  the  United  Nations  report 
to  the  Secretary  General  and  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  what 
action  they  have  taken  in  accordance  with 
this  recommendation." 

This  Is  a  Job  which  the  United  Nations  can 
now  perform.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  this 
body,  which  represents  the  aspirations  of  so 
many  people  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world,  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
power  to  act  In  the  Greco-Turkish  crisis. 
The  maUi  reason  for  this  Is  the  Russian  atti- 
tude. In  fact  the  real  bypaoalng  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  accomplished  by 
Soviet  Russia.  She  has  achieved  tmllaterally 
what  the  United  Nations  would  never  have 
sanctioned.  Here,  then.  Is  our  chance  to 
preaent  the  United  Nations  with  a  vital  un- 
dertaking. Here  Is  our  opportunity  to  face 
up  to  the  principles  to  which  we  have  given 
eloquent  Up  service.  Here  Is  a  challenge  to 
the  United  States,  which  took  a  leading  part 
In  the  creatKm  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
take  a  leading  part  In  iU  perpetuation  and 
enhancement  by  calling  upon  that  body  to 
decide  one  of  the  most  crucial  questions  of 
the  hour. 

In  addition.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
there  are  at  our  disposal  meaiu  other  than 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  short 
of  armed  force  for  asaertlng  our  deep  interest 
In  thla  matter.    The  reciprocal -trade  policy 


teatifkes  to  the  fact  that  other  nations  have 
great  need  for  our  exports  and  that  ours  Is 
the  best  market  for  their  exports.  Loans. 
UNRRA  aid.  relief  aid.  and  other  subatantial 
aaaistance  Is  further  evidence  of  our  power 
to  promote  a  diplomatic  climate  appropriate 
to  peacetime  sett'emenu.  Since  the  Soviet 
position  as  acquired  since  VJ>day  is  baaed 
largely  on  power  can  we  continue  to  sacrifice 
principle  when  we  may  ourselves  have  the 
peacetime  power  to  make  principle  securet 

Theae  vast  and  explosive  isauea  should  not 
be  oversimplified  but  neither  should  they  be 
avoided.  There  Is  a  time  for  decision.  The 
proposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  give 
encouragement  to  the  forcea  of  freedom 
everywhere.  If  we  follow  this  up  with  a  de- 
termination to  bring  Justice  to  stricken  Po* 
land  by  means  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
shall  not  only  be  strengthening  that  body, 
we  shall  be  solving  a  critical  and  urgent  prob- 
lem. In  addition  we  shall  be  aerring  notice 
on  the  world  that  although  we  love  peace  we 
know  that  it  cannot  be  predicated  on  weak* 
neas.  We  shall  have  solemnly  proclaimed 
the  exhilarating  fact  that  there  are  ceruin 
principles  from  which  we  will  not  depart, 
and  that  we  are  resolved  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  a  peace  based  on  freedom,  virtue,  and 
reason. 


The    Pamma   Canal   and   Theodore 
Rootevelt  Inseparable  in  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  herewith  the  following  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Willis  W. 
Bradley,  Representative  from  California, 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  held  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Saturday,  May  3,  1947.  in  order  that 
the  ideas  contained  therein  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  Nation: 

In  all  the  modern  world  we.  who  look  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  the  present,  are 
prone  to  discount  tremendously  the  great 
feats  of  the  past. 

Happenings  during  the  recent  years,  both 
In  clvU  life  and  In  warfare,  have  been  on  such 
vast  scales  that  they  have  dimmed  our  per- 
spective of  what  might  be  and  should  be 
considered  as  great — as  wonderful — accom- 
plishments. 

Today  we  gaze  upon  the  Washington  Mon- 
xunent  and  we  realize  that  It  Is  a  majestic 
shaft  Indeed,  but  only  we  older  people  have 
even  the  faintest  conception  of  the  labors 
of  designers  and  constructors  which  went 
into  the  building  of  the  obelisk,  because 
now.  without  modern  technique  of  concrete 
reinforced  with  an  Intricate  network  of  steel 
bars.  It  would  be  no  particular  trick  to  build 
another  Washington  Monument— even  to 
build  one  twice  as  large.  It  would  be  merely 
a  question  of  having  the  necessary  money 
available,  and  the  Job  would  be  done  In  al- 
most routine  manner  In  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

And  when  we  look  back  upon  the  ships  of  a 
few  generations  ago.  such,  for  example,  aa 
the  Oregon,  we  are  prone  to  smile  at  her 
and  to  think  of  her  as  something  close  to 
the  tugboat  class.  Of  course,  we  realize  in 
our  lighter  moments  that  there  Is  aomethlng 
of  a  legend  attached  to  the  Oregon  and  that 
some  of  our  so-called  Iron  men  In  former 
seagoing  days  are  said  to  have  made  quite  a 
remarkable  Jaunt  In  this  ship,  as  they  took 


her  around  Cape  Horn  durii\g  the  tenae  days 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  but  when  ahe 
ia  compared  to  ships  of  the  present  time,  to 
vast  ships  of  war,  such  as  the  battleahip 
Iowa  or  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Rooaevett, 
or  to  great  passenger  ships,  such  as  the 
Queen  Mary,  the  Oregon  fades  Into  Irulgnlfl- 
oance  and,  unless  we  can  understand  the 
struggles  which  went  into  her  construction 
due  to  the  lack  of  modern  matartals.  due  to 
the  lack  of  modern  machinery,  and  due  to 
Ignorance  of  praaant-day  techniqtie  we  loae 
sight  of  the  great  dee  da  of  our  forafatbers  in 
the  way  of  ship  construction. 

So  alao  it  U  with  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Just 
recenUy.    Now  one  saUs  through  the  Canal 
in  peace  and  safety.    Much  of  the  great  work 
which  was  acoompliahed   ia  concealed   be> 
neath  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  and  long 
ttretchea  of  the  canal.    As  one  goes  through 
the  cuts  there  eeems  nothing  particularly 
strikiiig  about  them  becauaa  their  sides  have 
been  eroded  by  rain  and  wind:   vegetation 
has  grown  upon  them  and  they  appear  almoat 
natural.    Sometimes  It  would  seem  that  they 
have  been  there  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
The  vastness  of  this  cut  going  through  the 
hills  strikes  one  In  the  same  way  as  If  he 
were  approaching  a  natural  canron  through 
some  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when. 
looking  through  the  windshield,  he  glides 
along  on  a  fine  concrete  road  and  takes  almost 
everything  around  him  merely  as  a  matter 
of  course^    The  traveler  has  lost  that  con- 
ception— that  awe — which  cams  to  his  father 
or  grandfather  some  40  years  ago  when,  per- 
taafia.  he  stood  in  t^ie  bottom  of  the  GalUard 
cut  (then  the  Culebra  cut)   and  looked  up 
at  the  mountains   towering  on   both   sides 
and  realized  that  man  had  made  this  vast 
excavation  which  seemed  on  twth  right  and 
left  to  reach  to  high  heaven — when  he  real- 
ised it,  because  there  were  hundreds  of  shov- 
els and  trains  and  other  pieces  of  nukchlnery 
working  therein,  because  thousands  of  men 
were  tolling   to  dig  even   further  into  the 
rocky   sides   and    bottom   of   the    propoaed 
Canal. 

Yes,  time  and  circumstances,  and  our  vast 
accomplishments  have  dimmed  our  perq^ae- 
tlve  m  matters  concerning  the  Panama  Canal 
until  now  we  hear  responsible  Americans 
speak  of  It  as  an  outmoded,  outdated,  obso- 
lete thing— almost  as  though  It  were  In  the 
covered-wagon  class,  rather  than  as  one  of 
the  greatest  accomplishments  of  man  on  this 
earth  of  ours. 

Some  46  years  ago  the  world  was  shocked 
by  the  news  that  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  William  McKlnley.  had  been 
a&sasslnated  while  visiting  the  exposition  at 
Buffalo.  N.  T.  As  a  consequence  of  that  foul 
deed  there  came  to  the  office  of  Preaident  of 
the  United  States  one  of  the  raost  able,  de- 
termined, and  plcttiresque  men  who  has  ever 
been  In  public  life  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. That  great  American,  that  great  Re- 
publican, Theodore  Roosevelt. 

When  President  Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated 
Into  his  high  office,  the  Idea  of  an  Interocean 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  waa  a 
dream — for  decades  It  had  been  debated  and 
discussed — the  French,  under  DeLesseps,  had 
made  their  great  effort  to  sever  the  land  st 
Pananaa  and  had  failed.  America  was  hop- 
ing to  take  the  place  of  France  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  do  so. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  saw  clearly  that  this 
great  work  must  be  undertaken  for  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  United  Statea. 
He  knew  that  this  Nation  was  on  the  way  to- 
ward becoming  one  of  the  greatest— or  even 
the  greatest — powers  on  earth  and  that  to 
fulfill  its  destiny  It  must  have  a  way  to  get 
Its  shipping  from  one  coast  to  the  other 
without  the  long  voyage  around  South 
Ameiloa. 

Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  isthmus  de- 
termined that  they  too  mtist  have  the  Canal, 
and,    when    negotiations    with    Ccdombia 
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to  brtnc  la  iU  report  not  later  than 
bw  SI.  1M7 

Thu  eommlwlon  baa  been  at    

■•Btly  and   tbe  time  la  approacblnf 
11  wUl  be  submitttaf  tta  report  to  the 
•mar  of  the  Caaal  Zone  far  ultimate 
to  the   OtwerwB.   where   tbe 
■itist  be  riachad. 

It  la  appMii  to  tboae  who  hare 
Into  the  qvMMHI  at  all  that  there  are 
three  typaa  of  eaaal  wbk-h  are  IlkHy  to 
celT*  aartoua  eaoalderatlon     Oiie  la  the 
ant    three-level    canal    with    neceaaary 
provem^nu.     Another  la  the  ao-callcd 
mlnal  lake  canal  In  which  the  San  I 
loeka  are  eUmtnatcd.  tbe  level  at  Mil 
rataatf  to  the  optimum  levfl  of  the 
Lakea.   and   only   two  aeta  of   loeka 
The  third  la  a  aea -level  canal  In  which 
lucte  ewept  tboae  for  tkJal  purpoaea 
be  eUanlnated 

^  pta«wit  there  are  only  a  few  ahtpa 
caaao«  fH  through  the  loeka  new  proel 
the  C^nal      Thaae.  acoordtnff  to  oiy 
laettena    are  the  carn«^    rrenklm  D. 

•••*  MMl  iftdway.  several  of  the  oidar  , 

ahlpe.  which  bar*  bad  extensive  bllatrra* 
atalled.   aitd  one  or  two  of  the  larfeet 
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the  Oovemment  under  the  New  Deal — thst  Is. 
the  number  of  employees  has  been  Increased 
tremendously  for  the  accomplishment  of 
practically  the  same  work  as  was  done  there- 
tofore, and  that  a  sufficient  reduction  of  em- 
ployees ta  not  being  carried  out.  I  know  this 
Is  a  very  difficult  problem,  for  when  once  the 
work  done  by  one  man  Is  divided  between 
two  It  thereafter  never  seems  possible  to 
Impoas  heavier  loads  upon  either  Individual. 
and  that  when  once  new  Jobs  are  established 
in  time  of  war  it  seema  thereafter  impossible 
to  do  away  with  any  of  them,  but.  In  the 
long  run.  this  must  be  done.  I  look  to  see 
It  come  about  gradually,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  for  certainly 
the  szpsrlMiCSS  we  are  having  In  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress,  when  It  comes  to  reducing  gov- 
emmantal  ezpeadltures  and  bureaucratic 
personnel,  are  not  such  as  to  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  reductions  in  govemmentsl  ex- 
penses can  be  made  except  through  the  most 
desperate  efforts  spread  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  Canal  em- 
ployees sre  well  taken  core  of  when  com- 
psrsd  to  similar  categories  In  tbe  United 
States.  I  know  that  they  do  not  have  every- 
thing they  wtah.  nor  even  everything  I  should 
like  them  to  have.  but.  after  all.  one  must 
compare  their  work  with  similar  positions 
in  the  United  States  where  we  assume  that 
Jobs  are  paying  In  cash,  or  other  remunera- 
tion, all  that  they  will  bear  in  our  present 
economy.  On  that  basis  the  total  remunera- 
tion of  the  Canal  employees  ta  certainly  rea- 
sonable and  I  am  not  Inclined  to  believe  that 
tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  claims  for  further 
privileges  arid  for  higher  remunerations  are 
Justified  St  the  present  time. 

I  know  that  this  address  has  been  some- 
what rambling  and  I  have  attempted  par- 
ticularly to  keep  it  away  from  anything 
which  might  be  called  technical  as  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  ladies  would  be  interested  In 
technics]  conversstlon.  Rather.  I  have  tried 
to  give  s  running  story  of  tbe  Canal  as  It 
might  well  be  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
average  American.  I  have  tried  not  to  talk 
shop,  but  to  present  to  you  the  story  of  one 
or  the  greatest  feats  of  man  on  earth.  The 
story  of  what,  to  me.  Is  a  vast  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  of 
what,  to  me,  would  seem  to  make  the  name 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  stand  out  among 
PresldenU  of  the  United  States  in  equal  de- 
gree and  in  equal  stature  with  that  of  any 
wartime  President. 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  giving  me 
thta  opportunity  to  address  you. 


Trap  Doors  in  tbe  Rent  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St,  Louis  Star-Times,  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  dated  May  3,  1947: 

TSAP   DOOSS   IN   THE   BKITT   BILL 

Given  the  House's  undevlstlng  deslrs  to 
unfurl  tbe  national  economy  to  whatever 
srlnds  may  blow,  the  local -option  rent-control 
bill  the  Representatives  produced  looks,  at  a 
quick  glance,  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  At  least  the  House  trod  daintily 
around    voting    tbe   landlord's   dream   of.  a 


straight  Increase.  The  mere  fact  thst  the 
bill  could  have  been  worse,  however,  ta  no 
earnest  that  It  ta  good. 

Admittedly  Congress  faces  s  tough  decision 
on  rents.  It  would  be  obvlotisly  unfair  to 
make  landlords  the  one  group  to  be  denied 
Income  boosts  to  meet  rtaing  costs  of  living. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  landlords  al- 
ready have  had  boosts  of  a  sort.  Many  are 
coasting  on  a  100-percent  occupancy,  for 
which  they  once  didn't  even  h<^>e.  Many 
have  saved  by  skipping  maintenance  work. 
Others  have  received  adjustments  through 
OPA.  It  would  be  unwise  to  let  such  as  these 
trade  on  the  acute  housing  shortage  for 
profiteering.  Sound  legislation  will  have  to 
pick  Its  path  carefully,  then,  avoiding  double 
pl'tfalta.    The  House's  bill  hasn't  done  It. 

Two  of  Its  provisions  on  rent,  for  Instance, 
though  they  sound  innocent  enough,  are 
tamped  full  of  dynamite.  One  Is  the  clause 
that  permits  a  15-percent  Increase  In  rent 
on  a  2-year  lease  If  the  tenant  agrees.  The 
other  ta  the  local-option  clause  dreamed  up 
by  the  Congress  as  a  quick  way  of  passing  the 
buck. 

Explained  by  Its  proponents,  the  15-percent 
raise  provision  sounds  most  reasonable. 
Here  you  have  a  landlord  eager  to  brighten 
up  his  property:  here  you  have  a  tenant 
who  would  like  to  be  sure  of  a  roof  over  his 
head  for  the  next  2  years.  So  the  two  sit 
down  and  chat  amiably,  agreeing  finally  on  a 
15-percent  hike  to  be  used  for  paint  and 
wallpaper  and  new  guttering.  Only  one 
small  factor  is  overlooked — the  landlord  in 
today's  market  holds  all  the  trumps.  He 
need  not  offer  a  doorknob  in  trade  for  the 
Increase:  obviously  he  can  make  life  miser- 
able for  any  tenant  who  won't  come  through 
freely  on  an  agreement.  And  a  tenant  pre- 
sented with  a  take-it-or-leave-it  deal  cannot 
leave  It:  be  has  no  place  to  go. 

The  local-option  provision  sounds  as 
good — and  can  prove  In  practice  quite  as  bad. 
Let  any  county,  city,  or  town  In  good  demo- 
cratic fashion  decide  when  It  wants  to  end 
rent  control,  said  the  House.  Who  could 
object?  But  the  legUlatcMV  know  well  what 
real -estate  lobby  pressures  will  be  exerted 
on  the  local  governing  bodies.  They  know, 
too,  that  they  double  tbe  lobby's  chances  of 
success  by  tossing  the  decision  on  control 
or  no  control  to  small  groups  poorly  equipped 
to  restat  those  pressures.  It's  as  If  the  circus 
strongman,  tired  of  wrestling  with  a  Hon, 
had  turned  the  animal  over  to  Mr  Milque- 
toast In  the  audience  to  handle. 

Yet  the  House  hasn't  stopped  even  there. 
In  addition  to  rigging  the  machinery  for  rent 
boosts  without  regard  to  real  needs,  tbe  Rep- 
resentatives elected  to  throw  away  almost 
the  last  shred  of  Government  control  over 
building.  The  decontrollerc  aljready  have 
had  their  Inning  in  construction;  they  man- 
aged to  drum  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  out  of  bis 
offloe  as  Housing  Expediter  and  they  got  a 
wnolesale  weakening  In  controls  when  he  left. 
In  return,  they  promise  a  quick  building 
Imom.  How  they  fulfilled  the  promise.,  can 
be  read  in  the  reports  that  tell  of  the  abrupt 
collapse  of  construction.  Now  the  decon- 
trollers  want  to  try  another  dose  of  tbe  same 
medicine.  To  help  housing,  they  propose 
to  let  commercial  and  industrial  building  go 
on  without  a  check.  Prestimably  they  work 
on  the  theory  that  It  will  warm  a  veteran's 
heart  to  see  a  new  store  going  up  even  if  be 
can't  find  a  home. 

Add  it  all  up,  the  House  bill  comes  to  s 
retreat  on  the  whole  issue  of  rent  and  hous- 
ing, no  less  complete  for  being  concealed.  In 
the  Senate,  where  tbe  Banking  Committee 
has  shaped  a  bill  that  would  be  fair  alike  to 
luurd-pressed  landlortta  and  to  tenants  and 
would  leave  the  few  remaining  controta  im- 
touched,  wiser  heads  may  prevail.  If  there 
Is  not  to  be  an  abject  sell-out  to  the  real- 
estate  lobby,  they  bad  better. 


Dcatk  of  Hon.  Charles  L.  Gcriadi, 
RepresentatiTe,  Pentuylrania  Eiffktk 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  CROW 

or  PCNMSTLVitKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  5.  1947 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  new  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gre.<^  and  a  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  delegation,  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  regrets  in  the  loss  of  our 
fellow  colleague,  Charles  L.  Gsrlach.  late 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  a  shock  to  turn  on  my  radio  the 
morning  of  May  5  at  7  a;  m.  and  hear 
the  news  of  his  passing  announced  on  the 
air. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  new  Members  did 
not  have  more  opportunity  to  know 
Charley  well.  My  contacts  with  him  in 
our  Pennsylvania  delegation  meetings 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  prior  to 
his  recent  attack,  showed  him  to  be  a 
loyal  and  true  American,  one  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  fellowman,  cognizant  of 
the  views  of  his  home  constituents,  and 
truly  interested  in  protecting  their  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  interests  of  his  fel- 
low Americans. 

We  Members  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
have  lost  a  true  friend,  the  people  of  his 
district  have  lost  a  faithful  servant,  and 
our  Nation  has  lost  the  services  of  an  able 
legislator. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Gerlach  and  family 
in  this  time  of  their  deep  bereavement. 
May  God  give  them  strength  to  iSear 
this  burden  of  grief  and  sorrow  and  give 
them  the  faith  necessary  to  heal  all 
woimds. 


Snappy  Fif kt  at  Watkinfton  Ovor 
Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIYM 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Mr.  J.  Rtissell  Larcombe,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Phillips  County  News,  of 
Malta,  Mont.,  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  May  1,  1947: 

SNAFPT    nCHT    AT    WASBXNaTON    OVBI 

KXPENorrtms 
Proceeding  briskly  In  Washington  these 
days  ta  an  acrimonious  feud  over  reducing 
public  expenditures.  On  tbe  one  hand  we 
have  the  Republicans  who  feel  bound  to  try 
to  redeem  their  campaign  pledges.  On  tha 
other  we  have  the  admlntatratlon  forces  who, 
naturally  enough,  cannot  admit  publicly 
that  they  are  cztravsgant.     In  the  middls 
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SZlENt>10N  or  RmARKS 
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.  Ill  THX  HOUSK  OP 


ATIW 


M(mday.  Maw  S.  fM7 

li4r.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  Um 
Rxcoa*.  I  am  moved  to  uke  thto 
timity  to  pxpreM  the  deep  senad  df 
MMial  kMff  which  I  have  In  the  untimely 
pasxlng  of  our  beloved  coHeague.  CR^iir^ 
L.  OnuMm. 

U  was  my  prlviirge  to  have  known 
him  but  a  short  while  before  he  wa5 
forced  to  abaent  himself  from  the  House 
by  tvtaat  we  nam  kaiom  wm  bla  IbM  ill- 
ndaa.  but  (n  that  ilMrt  pertdi  I  eune  to 
appreriatf  that  tn  him  were  lodged  tho^r 
sterling  qtialltfes  which  contribute  to 
honest  public  service  and  stanch  citizen- 
ship 

Too  many  men  upon  beinc  elevated  to 
high  plaoKa  forget  the  basic  fundaonen- 
lalR  or  ttietr  orlcliu.  and  the  greatest 
tribute  that  we  can  pay  Brother  Ogat^cH 
Is  had  In  the  conviction  that  here  wa.-* 
a  man  w»k)  was  truly  representative  of 
his  constituency :  that  here  atut  a  clti2en 
who  never  loat  sight  of  the  re»poo«ibili- 
tiea  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  patriotic 
forebears. 

In  joinlnc  wtth  tMg  Rg«ae  In  mourn- 
ing his  paMlng.  I  can  only  set  forth  the 
prayerful  hope  that  an  all- wise  Provi- 
dence will  temper  with  pity  the  over- 
whelming loss  to  his  loved  ones  and  tha 
there  wiU  be  for  Uiem  the  consolation 
that  comas  from  knowing  that  here  wa^ 
a  life  that  was  lived  to  the  utmost  fo: 
others  and  that  there  must  come,  for 
those  who  believe  as  he  did.  a  day  of 
final  glad  reimion  mi  that  other  she: 
when  there  will  then  be  no  more  partinti 


AMresi  al  Seaatar  Edward  Martin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 


■TIVAJIU 

IN  THK  BOOS*  or  HgRMT|.\TTV»8 

Tntaian.  Mat  S.  1947 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoid. 
I  include  the  following  addre&s  of  Es- 
WABB  Maitix.  United  Sutes  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  rdniigjlunlg  8tatd 
Chamber  of  Commeret.  at  ttw  Fenn- 
Harrls  Hotel.  Harrlsburg.  Phday  ere- 
ning.  April  35.  1947: 

Mr.  Tnaatmaatar  and  fallow  Americans.  It 
la  a  plaaawm  to  adftaaa  organintlons  repra- 
aanttag  eoauMret.  tBduatiy.  labor,  agrlcul- 
tura.  adueatlcm.  tha  arganlaad  veterans,  or 
any  organlaattao  unael&ahty  striving  for  tha 
food.  Wa  can  have  real  fiimiaaa 
thare  la  s^noaa  iiwiHilaialuii  and 
«hs  Md  rMOK  aa  n  ap- 
pllea  to  all  otir  paepla. 

Tnnlght,  I  want  to  dtsewaa  certain  prlncl- 
plaa  and  m  doing  ao  It  will  ba  necaaaary  to 
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thera.    That  maana  certain  tHxes  ahould  b« 
earmarked  for  local  governmental  use. 

The  higher  levels  of  government,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  level,  can  destroy  the 
lower  levels  by  misuse  of  the  power  to  tax. 
Big  government  at  Washington  means  regu- 
lation and  control.  Eventually  it  means 
regimentation. 

Regtilation  by  the  central  government  cur- 
tails the  Initiative  of  the  Individual,  of  busl- 
ncaa.  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  lower  levels 
of  government.  We  must  never  forget  that 
every  grant  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
carrlea  with  it  certain  restrictloru  and  takea 
away  rights  which  properly  belong  to  the 
sutes  or  to  the  people. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  continual  increase 
of  the  acope  of  government  let  us  take  some 
flgurea.  I  regret  burdening  you  with  sta- 
tistics, yet  I  know  nu  other  way  to  impress 
upon  an  audience  the  trend  toward  unwar- 
ranted blgnesa  in  government. 

Townships  In  Pennsylvania  in  1910  ex- 
pended $6,000,000:  in  1930.  »ai,OOO.OCO;  and 
In  1940.  almoat  Ml. 000,000. 

Countlea  In  Pennsylvania  In  IBIO  cost  $30,- 
000,000,  In  1930,  almost  $57,000,000;  and  In 
1942.   $196,000,000. 

Schoola  In  Peniuylvania  in  1910  coat  $30,- 
000.000;  in  1930.  one  hundred  and  flfty-aeven 
million:  and  in  1942  almoat  $192,000,000.  ThU 
waa  tha  coat  to  tha  dlatricts  and  doea  not 
Include  State  appropriations. 

In  1910  the  State  appropriated  for  the  pub- 
lic achooU  $7,000,000;  In  1930,  $28,000,000:  in 
1942,  $43,500,000.  and  In  1946  almoat  $70,000,- 
000.  This  does  not  Include  State  appropria- 
tion for  tlxe  State  teacher's  coUagea  and  other 
collagaa. 

The  over-all  coat  of  State  government  In 
Pennsylvania  In  1910  was  $36,600,000:  Ui  1930, 
$203,000,000;  in  1942.  $307,600,000.  Much  of 
this  Increased  cost  of  SUte  government  was 
by  reason  of  functions  assumed  by  the  State 
that  formerly  were  done  by  the  local  level  of 
government. 

For  example,  mothers'  aaalstance,  $68,000,- 
000;  mental  hospitals.  $19,000,000;  Indigent 
mental  patienU,  $13,000,000;  city  and  State 
extension  of  highway  roads.  $30,000,000; 
township  aid  for  roads,  $62,000,000;  mainte- 
nance of  bridges,  $24,000,000;  construction 
of  main  roads  and  bridges.  $180,000,000  or  a 
grand  total  of  about  $610,000,000  in  a  20-year 
period. 

As  a  further  illustration,  in  1931  the  State 
highway  aystem  consisted  of  13,500  miles  of 
road  which  has  now  been  extended  to  over 
40.000  miles  of  road. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  has 
taken  the  burden  off  real  estate  by  almost 
eight  mills,  but  unfortunately,  the  cost  of 
local  government  Is  higher  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago  regardless  of  the  relief  by  the 
State.  We  want  local  government.  It  is 
self-government.  It  is  home  rule.  The 
closer  government  Is  to  the  people  the  more 
efflcl^ntly  and  the  more  economically  It  will 
be  -ulministered. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  consider  some 
figures  relating  to  Federal  expenditures.  In 
1910  the  over-all  coat  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  was  $603,617,000:  in  1930  it  was 
$3,994,152,000;  and  in  1939.  the  last  prewar 
year,  it  was  (8,765,338,000. 

Now  we  are  talking  of  a  Presidential  budget 
of  almost  $40,000,000,000.  It  Is  so  large  and 
startling  that  no  one  Individual  can  com- 
prehend It.  It  includes  national  defense, 
aid  to  veterans,  conservation,  and  world-wide 
aid.  The  United  States  News  gave  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  foreign -aid  program  which 
should  be  closely  studied  by  every  American. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Active  credit  comra.tments,  including 
loans,  property  credits,  and  advances,  $9,270,- 
000.000. 

Credits  In  view,  which  Include  tmused 
authority  for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  sub- 


scription to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  maximum  loanable  fund  sub- 
scribed bv  the  United  States  Oovtrnment  to 
the  World  Bank.  $4304,000,000. 

Private  credlu  in  view  throtigh  the  World 
Bank:  $7,200,000,000. 

For  relief  purposes  there  are  included  funda 
spent  or  budgeted  fir  UNRRA;  War  Depart- 
ment funds  for  occupied  countries;  general 
relief  In  other  areas  and  to  finance  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  $4,206,000,000. 
Surpltis  property  to  be  sold  abroad  ac- 
counts for  $5,760,000,000.  the  excess  of  cost 
over  the  sale  price. 

This  adds  up  to   the   appallUig  commit- 
ment of  $31,885,000,000.     And  yet  from  the 
da.k  shadows  of  the  near  future  will  come 
new  demands   for   Korea,   India,  and  other 
•places  all  over  the  globe. 

These  shocking  figures  should  bring  the 
American  pec^le  to  their  senses.  If  we  are 
to  continue  on  such  a  policy  the  American 
people  must  know  that  sacrifices  mtist  be 
made  here  at  home.  They  must  prepare  to 
pull  up  their  belta  a  couple  of  notches.  They 
must  save  and  pinch  If  we  are  not  to  become 
an  Insolvent  and  bankrupt  Nation. 

Every  department  erf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment la  now  larger  than  it  was  liefore  the 
war  and  ao  many  people  are  demanding  that 
the  services  they  have  enjoyed  shall  remain. 
In  14  years  $45,000,000,000  of  subsidies  and 
granu  have  been  made  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  and  individuals.  Un- 
less  checked  this  enormous  expenditure  at 
homa  and  abroad  will  eventually  curb  the 
Inltlativa  of  the  individtul  and  if  carried  on 
will  destroy  the  financial  atructtu-e  of  the 
Nation 

America  haa  been  able  to  make  iU  great 
advances  because  of  tha  liberty  of  the  to- 
dividual,  and  because  the  small  business 
concern  or  'the  small  labor  organisation  can 
move  forward  as  lU  ability  warranU.  It  can' 
not  do  so  if  big  government  is  to  have  con- 
trol. 

If  we  are  to  have  complete  control  of  our 
Government  all  the  people  must  take  a  part 
in  that  Government.  In  the  past  people 
have  loat  their  liberty  because  of  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government.  America  can 
travel  the  same  road. 

What  are  we  to  do?  I  would  like  humbly 
to  suggest  the  following: 

1.  Let  everyone  take  an  Intense  Interest  in 
government. 

2.  Let  us  not  advocate  the  expenditure  of 
any  public  money  unless  we  agree  we  can 
afford  it. 

3.  Let  us  all  oppose  the  demagogue  who 
seeks  public  office  by  promising  the  people 
to  expend  their  own  money. 

4.  Streamline  local  government  and  give  it 
taxes  to  perform  its  ftmctions.  Its  func- 
tions should  be  the  public  schols,  care  of  the 
indigent,  local  police  power,  and  the  local 
courts,  and  elections. 

5.  Let  the  State  care  for  the  mentally  de- 
fective, penal  institutions,  natural  resources, 
roads  and  higher  education,  without  curtail- 
ment of  the  expansion  of  our  liberal  arts 
colleges. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  care 
for  the  veterans,  national  defense,  foreign 
affairs,  and  Interstate  relations  where  neces- 
sary. 

7.  Peacetime  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  cut  to  the  bone. 

8.  State  and  local  governments  must  not 
be  curtailed  as  to  their  taxes.  They  must 
not  be  forced  to  be  niggardly  in  their  ex- 
penditures. This  Is  the  only  way  to  curb 
the  centralization  of  government  at  Wash- 
ington. 

9.  Let  us  all  realize  that  a  strongly  en- 
trenched central  government  has  alwajrs 
been  the  arch  enemy  of  freedom.  It  derives 
Its  power  from  the  failure  of  the  Individual 
to  assert  hlmseU. 


10.  If  we  are  to  remain  free,  organizations 
of  labor,  agriculture,  business,  education, 
and  the  church  must  assert  themselves,  and 
work  with  each  other  for  the  best  Interest  of 
all  the  people. 

America  Is  the  last  remaining  hope  of  a 
free  world.  We  cannot  make  the  weak 
strong  by  making  the  strong  weak.  We  can- 
not be  an  Infiuence  for  ^ood  In  the  world  by 
destroying  our  own  financial  structure.  If 
we  fall — civilization  may  not  have  another 
chance  for  a  hundred  years. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdncatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOSTH  caaouMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  by  Walter  Lippmann  discussing 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Mr.  Llpixnann 
states  the  case  very  clearly  and  effec- 
tively. Unquestionably,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  Congress  should  pass  a  meas- 
ure providing  this  necessary  assistance 
to  the  schools  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcou), 
as  follows: 

TOOAT   AMD  TOMOaSOW — MOBS   ON   nSCEAl 
AID  roi  SCHOOLS 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Many  would  agree  wtth  what  was  said  In 
the  preceding  article  a»x)ut  Federal  aid  to  the 
achools — as  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Tatt — that  the  principle  Is  well  established, 
that  the  Nation  can  readily  afford  to  apend 
more  on  education,  and  that  the  need  is 
very  great.  Yet  some  will  be  reluctant  to 
act.  feeling  that  a  bUl  of  this  kind  U  a 
measure  to  tax  the  people  of  States  that 
do  well  for  the  benefit  of  States  that  do 
badly. 

They  will,  however,  be  astonished  to  find, 
If  they  look  Into  the  matter,  that  the  people 
of  the  poorer  States,  with  the  poorest  schools, 
actually  make  a  greater  effort,  actually  de- 
vote a  larger  part  of  their  income,  to  educate 
their  children  than  do  the  people  of  the 
richer  and  more  favored  States.  The  people 
of  the  poorer  States  can  accept  Federal 
money  for  their  schools  without  loss  of  self- 
respect. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  once  you 
think  about  It,  but  the  obvious  often  escapes 
xis.  The  poorer  States  have,  of  course,  leas 
income  per  taxpayer.  But  they  have  mora 
children  per  taxpayer  than  the  richer  States. 
They  have  to  educate  more  children  out  of 
smaller  resources. 

If  we  are  talking  of  Justice  and  self-reli- 
ance, then  the  comparisons  are  In  their  favor. 
A  poor  family  with  five  children  cannot  give 
each  child  as  good  opportimlty  as  a  rich 
family  with  one  child.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  poorer  family  has  not  tried  to 
do  as  well  by  Its  children  as  the  richer  one. 
Now.  on  the  whole,  the  States  with  the  worst 
schools  spend  a  bigger  proportion  of  their 
Incomes  on  schools. 

The  fair  measure  of  a  State's  ability  to  pay 
for  education  is  the  size  of  its  Income  per 
child  of  school  age.  The  10  States  with  the 
smallest  Income  per  school  sge  child  in  1939 
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Ttatona  another  OUOOOO.OOO  program  there 
It  to  to  eoaie  «■  the  heato  of  the  MOO.OOO.OOO 
Oraoo-TtvftMl  pvo|aM  now  before  Conin'eaa 
Both  theae.  of  eourse.  are  distinct  from  the 
relief  bUI. 

Tboae  who  had  been  saytac  that  OMOjOOO  - 
000  waa  only  the  haglniihfn  hardly  expected 
such  prompt  conroboratkm.  The  relief  mll- 
Uona  are  llkf  wtae  only  another  Item  In  that 
Anal  bill.  Tlte  trtie  Utopians  of  the  we-owr- 
lt-to-ouraelv<«-dQD't-we  school  have  hardly 
started.  Bow  elae  can  we  continue  to  pro- 
dvoe.  they  are  beginning  to  argue,  unlaaa  we 
glee  moat  of  it  away? 

The  radtietloti  voted  in  the  Houae  appears 
to  have  been  purely  arlMtrary.  baaed  Isaa  on 
objectlona  to  any  speciAc  project  than  to 
the  conviction  that  the  United  Statsa  tax- 
payer la  being  burdened  too  heavily.  , 

The  *ote  waa  an  Indlcatlun  ot  the  over- 
whelming fluent  to  which  the  principle  of 
relief  U  accepted.    Only  46  Republicans  ai 
ai  Democrat*,  voted  against  it. 

An  aflort  wlU  ha  made  in  the  Senate  to  re 
store  the  original  tOMJUO.OOO.    Thia  waa  ttu 
admlnlatratkio's  calculation  of  the  anxHii. 
needed  to  do  the  immediate  job 

The  admiiiiatratlon  has  l)een  renuurkab. 
unable  to  fli.'ure  Its  own  financial  poaiUoa . 
correctly.    We  see  no  reason  to  luppoae  that 
tt  can  come  cloaer  to  calculating  the  C&lnes<> 
and  Italian  relief  budgeU.  unlcaa  It  simp;-. 
lakes  the  poaltloo  that  they  can  uae  all  th' 
can  get. 

The   an tl -Communist    barrters   which   t) 
Houae  erectei!  around  the  use  of  the  raor>' 
are  elemental  common  sense  tn  view  of  the 
other  costly  |)rojects  for  blocking  the  spretid 
of  rollecttvlst  slavery 

So  long  as  Russia  us  draining  the  econ 
mle^  of  the  nations  under  t>er  heel,  we  c» 
hardly  hope  to  restore  them  to  proaperlf. 
The  moat  we  can  do  Is  to  alleviate  humai; 
suffertng      Kaperlence     with      UNRRA     ha-* 
shown    that,    without    supervised    spendtnfr 
relief   money    becomes  snother   weapon    for 
the    subjection    of    people    t>y    Comrounlr' 
masters. 

The  House  requirement  that  90  percent  o: 
relief  suppllen  be  purchaacd  In  thto  eountr- 
emphaalaas  a  fact  too  often  forgotten  I- 
ts  not  dollar*  that  we  are  sending  abroad 
but  wheat  and  shoes.  Isthes  and  locomotlve- 

Tbls  country  does  not  begrudge  the  hel 
It  can  give  to  cruelly  stricken   i>eoplee      I- 
does  object  to  giving  the  admtnlatrmtton  t< 
Mi  a  blank  check:  to  sacrlfletng  to  mnlnui: 
an  Iron  curtain  that  disrupts  the  food  si 
coal   economy    of   Kurope;    to   providing   thr 
wMp  «herew:th   revolutionaries  tame  hun- 
gry poopie:  to  Inviting  dentuictatlons  aa  an 
Imperialistic  (Tncle  Shy  lock:  to  paying  wnr 
reparaUons  by  supplying  the  needs  of  coun- 
tries whoae  own  production  Is  bled  away 

The  hunum  needs  of  the  world  must  be 
met.  But  our  aim  surely  should  be  to  help 
people  to  help  themaelvaa.  and  to  stop  some 
where  short  of  sharing  otar  charlUble  loaf 
la  so  auny  places  that  we  lack  the  strength 
to  bake  anotlier 
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tlonal  amendment  limiting  the  term  of 
Presidents  Is  Indication  enough  that  reme- 
dial action  can  be  obtained  in  a  hurry  if  the 
machinery  for  It  Is  provided.  That  lends 
added  interest  to  the  'act  that  Senator 
LoDCs  has  reintroduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents.  It 
is  the  same  amendment  he  proposed  in  1941 
and  it  deserves  some  study  by  the  people 
whose  rights  it  alnu  to  protect. 

The  electoral  college,  as  set  up  by  the 
founding  fathers,  was  Intended  to  be  an 
independent  body  which  would  select  and 
elect  the  Executives.  Two  electors,  back  in 
1706.  attempted  to  use  their  indep>endent 
Judgment  and  that  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  electoral  groups  pledged  to  certain 
candidates.  Thtis  the  method  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  went  overboard  and  political 
partlea  toof  over.  The  electors  became 
Charlie  McCarthys  with  no  will  of  their  own 
though,  since  they  are  not  formally  pledged, 
there  might  come  a  time  when  a  suffletant 
number  of  them  could  upset  an  entire  elec- 
tion. 

It  Is  admitted  that  possibility  of  such 
skulduggery  Is  remote  but  other  objectives 
to  the  electond  college  cannot  be  thus  lightly 
dismissed.  The  principal  objection  is  that 
minorities  are  disenfranchised  by  the  unit 
rule  In  each  State.  WiUkle  with  4.300.000 
votes  In  the  States  he  carried  received  82 
electoral  votes  but  he  was  350.000  votes  be- 
hind Roosevelt  In  New  York  State  and  the 
3.000.000  Wlllkle  votes  In  that  State  did  not 
count  as  the  unit  rtile  gave  all  the  electoral 
count  to  the  top  man.  In  1944  Roosevelt 
similarly  lost  1.500.000  votes  in  Ohio  because 
Dewey  carried  the  State  and  took  all  the 
electoral  votes.  In  1934  Davis  received 
6.000.000  votes  that  brought  him  no  electoral 
votes.    The  examples  could  be  multiplied. 

In  the  election  of  1944,  the  votes  of  46  out 
of  every  100  people  who  went  to  the  polls 
were  In  effect  disenfranchised.  That  one 
statement  Is  sufficient  reason  for  changing 
any  such  system.  But  that  is  not  all.  Three 
times  the  candidate  with  the  most  popular 
vote  received  the  least  elect<»Til  vote — 
Jackson,  Hayes,  and  Cleveland.  Then,  since 
electors  equal  the  numl>er  of  Congressmen 
and  senators  from  each  State,  a  number 
baaed  oir  population,  small  States  have  an 
extra  advantage  In  the  Presidential  poll. 
South  Carolina  in  1944  had  one  electoral  vote 
for  each  11,983  votes  cast  in  that  SUte  while 
New  York  had  one  electoral  vote  for  each 
133.809  popular  votes.  Each  South  Carolina 
voter  was  thus  eqtuil  to  11  New  York  voters 
in  electing  a  President. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  his  list  of  eight  defects 
In  the  present  system,  goes  on  to  point  out 
a  deadlocked  election  thrown  Into  the  House 
U  to  be  settled  by  unit  voting  In  the  States' 
representation  and  thus  35  small  States  could 
control  such  an  election.  Then  there  is 
danger  that  electors  might  be  ill.  go  Insane, 
or  be  killed  before  performing  their  duties. 
Finally  there  is  the  chance  that  elections 
might  be  swung  by  concentrating  on  doubt- 
ful BUtea:  Cleveland  lost  New  Tork  SUte  by 
1 JOO  snd  thereby  lost  SS  electoral  TOtoa  which 
might  wi'i  or  lose  an  election.  Somaone  has 
figured  that  a  candidate  could  Iom  S6  of  tht 
48  States  and  still  win  the  oAoe. 

All  thM«  objections  are  not  new.  Ben- 
jsmin  rranklin  and  Oharlea  Carroll  argued  tn 
ths  constitutional  convention  for  populsr 
pisctlons:  Jefferson.  Jscksnn.  Wilson,  and 
benator  Oeorga  Norria  all  called  for  the  re* 
form  of  the  ■yitam.  Objection  can  be  ti* 
paelad  from  smaller  IMtoa  which  figure  they 
would  lose  in  importaaoa  and  from  ths  poll* 
tax  Sutea  wbere  fewer  votea  are  eaat  than  In 
frte-vote  ttatee. 

The  subject  la  timely  again  and  Senator 
Loeea'a  move  opens  the  way  to  a  real  dli- 
euMlon.  Tha  reception  givsn  the  two-torm 
aaiaadment  suggesu  that  ths  time  U  ripe. 
Admitting  that  the  founding  fathers  did 
the  bwt  possible  at  ths  time  and  that  their 


work  represented  only  a  compromise  between 
differing  schools  of  thought,  the  ancient 
idea  that  the  Constitution  was  too  sacred  to 
be  changed  has  now  gone  by  the  board. 
Both  the  States  and  the  Congress  have  pro- 
posed amendments,  31  of  which  have  been 
adopted.  The  amendments  have  consider- 
ably changed  the  fundamentals  of  the  orig- 
inal draft  and  there  is  no  need  to  suppose 
that  other  changes  will  not  come.  After 
all,  no  one  of  the  founders  could  foresee  the 
size  or  tlie  number  of  the  problems  involved 
In  the  Nation  as  it  grew  and  any  pride  in 
the  authorship  would  have  to  yield  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  The  Constitution  is 
made  for  the  Nation  and  not  the  Nation  for 
the  Constitution.  When  a  serious  situa- 
tion presents  Itself,  like  that  of  the  elec- 
toral system.  It  deserves  a  remedy  lest  it 
lead  to  greater  dangera. 


Power  Politics  or  Justice  in  the 
Mediterranean 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBMJNTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  1,1947 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  extend  an 
address  delivered  by  Rabbi  Ferdinand 
M.  Issorman,  which  are  his  opinions,  on 
the  subject  of  power  politics  or  Justice 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  address  follows: 

So  frequently  people  tell  me  that  they 
would  like  to  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
Important  decisions,  in  the  shaping  of  the 
destiny  of  other  nations,  and  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  In  our  own  country.  They 
feel  that  the  Individual  counts  very  little 
and  that  his  or  her  opinion  is  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  In  critical  matters. 
In  the  Important  question  which  the  Preel- 
dent  has  placed  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  about  financial  and  military 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  individual 
American  citizen  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  Influence  felt  and  his  voice  heard.  Not 
only  has  he  the  opportunity,  but  he  has  the 
duty.  Not  only  will  the  President's  recom- 
mendation change  the  foreign  policy  of 
America,  but  it  may  make  the  United  States 
of  America  a  party  to  a  global  system  of  power 
politics  which  may  lead  to  war  or  all  sorts 
of  Imperialistic  adventures. 

In  Etirope  the  game  of  power  politics  has 
been  played  for  centuries.  It  brought  Europe 
no  peace,  but  periodic  wars.  Alliances  and 
counter  alliances  were  always  made  against 
the  stronger  nations,  and  the  Interludes  of 
peace  were  periods  when  nations  Jockeyed 
for  war.  As  a  result  of  the  new  inventloiu 
In  transportation  and  communication,  the 
whole  world  has  become  as  small  as  the 
European  continent.  Is  the  power  politics 
that  brought  so  much  tragedy  to  the  peoples 
of  Europe  to  be  reenacted  on  a  world  basis, 
and  Is  America  to  become  a  party  to  Itf  In 
the  Issue  now  before  Oongrees.  at  suke  are 
war  and  peace,  catastrophe  and  clviliaatlon, 
the  destiny  of  America,  and  ths  destiny  of 
humanity.  Bvsry  cltiaen  has  a  moral  re> 
sponstbllltjr  to  participate  In  the  national  de> 
bate  that  now  eonfronta  us,  to  study  oare- 
fuUy  the  Issues  and  to  help  come  to  a  oon> 
elusion.  Only  thst  Individual  Is  Impotent 
who  refuses  to  use  ths  power  that  Is  his  and 
abdicates  his  responsibility.  Today  are  to 
be  made  the  decisions  for  tomorrow,  Bvsry- 
one  is  morally  responsible  to  shars  In  them. 

The  proposal  thst  the  President  has  placed 
before  CongrsM  urges  us  to  appropriate  large 


sums  of  money  to  feed  the  people  of  Oreece 
and  to  sustain  the  army  of  its  present  gov- 
ernment with  equipment  and  techniques  to 
end  its  civil  war.  We  are  also  to  appropriate 
a  large  sum  of  mcmey  to  help  modernize  the 
army  of  600,000  of  Turkey.  We  are  doing 
this  to  prevent  the  sweep  of  commimlsm  and 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  nations 
threatened  presumably  by  Russia.  If  Ruasla 
were  to  propose  to  send  military  specialists 
and  technicians  to  strengthen  the  array  of 
Mexico  or  of  Cuba  whose  governments  were 
hostile  to  us,  we  would  regard  that  proposal 
as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  as  a  prelude  to  war. 
That  Russia  has  not  boldly  so  proclaimed  our 
action  is  indicative  of  her  military  weakness 
and  of  her  desire  to  avoid  war  with  the  United 
States.  The  proponents  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine contend  that  if  there  must  be  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  America,  it  would  be  to 
our  advantage  to  have  It  out  today  while 
Russia  is  still  weakened  frota  World  War  II. 
and  we  are  still  near  the  height  of  our  po- 
tential strength.  So  much  stronger  are  we 
than  Russia  that  we  still  can  afford  to 
threaten  today,  whereas  tomorrow  we  may 
be  threatened. 

The  average  American  citizen  has  a  right 
not  to  have  too  much  confidence  In  the  State 
Department  and  in  the  reports  that  it  may 
have  prepared,  on  which  the  President's  im- 
portant decision  was  made.  The  State  De- 
partment, itself,  has  made  many  glaring  dip- 
lomatic errors.  It  has  been  so  guided  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  indivldtuus  who  comprise  it 
that  It  has  hardly  merited  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  a  deci&ion  as  momen- 
tous as  this  one.  The  SUte  Department  has, 
to  s  large  extent,  echoed  the  \iews  of  a  small 
class  of  the  social  elite  who  bad  enough 
wealth  to  make  a  career  of  diplomacy.  This 
group  does  not  represent  the  broad  sweeps 
of  American  life  and  has  blundered  seriously 
In  the  past  decade.  It  urged  our  country  to 
stand  behind  the  Franco  government  In 
Spain,  which  destroyed  democratic  govern- 
ment with  the  help  of  foreign  systems,  the 
very  thing  that  we  are  now  trsrltig  to  prevent 
in  Greece.  We  have  recently  seen  bow  the 
State  Department  was  divided  as  to  which 
policy  to  pursue  in  Argentina.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Braden,  a  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Argentine,  an  authority  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  convinced  that  the  Peron  government 
is  a  Fascist  government,  hostile  to  our  form 
of  government,  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
It  has  given  shelter  to  Nazi  leaders.  It  con- 
trols large  stores  of  the  minerals  essential  In 
the  making  of  the  atom  bomb.  It  has  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  organizations  of  labor. 
It  has  tampered  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  In  other  ways  it  has  indicated  its 
contempt  for  the  basic  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
Braden  policies  were  challenged  by  Stettln- 
lus.  who  did  not  block  Argentina's  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  by  Ambassador 
Messersmlth,  who  had  become  a  buddy  of 
Colonel  Peron,  who  meets  and  greets  the 
former  when  he  arrives  and  leaves  the  Argen- 
tine. With  these  differences  within  the  SUte 
Depsrtment,  the  average  American  clttaen 
knows  that  the  report  of  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  any  country  depends  on  who  wrltea 
It.  Braden  writes  one  report;  klsaaersmlth 
writes  another.  If  this  Is  true  of  the  Argen- 
tine, this  may  be  alao  true  of  Oreeee.  Who 
wrote  ths  reports  on  Oreecef  What  waa  their 
background,  snd  what  was  their  political  and 
social  phllosophyf  This  the  Amerlean  eitu 
aen  should  know  before  he  makes  up  his 
mind. 

Ths  American  citlaen  also  muat  not  forgst 
how  grievously  our  State  Department  blun« 
dered  In  north  Africa.  There  it  persisted  In 
doing  what  it  may  now  be  urging  us  to  do  tn 
Oreece-Hnipport  ths  former  enemies  of  the 
Allies  and  oppose  the  former  friends  of  the 
AlUss.  Our  reprssentstlve,  Ambassador  Rob- 
ert Murphy,  was  wined  and  dined  by  oollat>o- 
rators  afUrwards  executed  by  the  French 
wben  llberaud.  The  men  who  bad  helped  tis 
were  arrested  after  we  arrived  In  north 
Africa,  and  some  of  otir  friends,  even  whOA 
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heeded   by  Um  nmafcart  af  tbe 
Natlona,  Jbpaa  apauld  har*  dto- 
and  a  what*  new  cod*  of 
Itty  would  haw  bean  aa- 
Italy  pripaiad  to  Inrade 
I  Khta^  appealed  to  th*  Laagut  of 
League  of  Natlona  could  hare 
that  lanMton,  but  agate  th*  prta- 
etple  of  c«  llecttv*  saeurtty  waa  ^norad.     It 
~  ina  united  action  airalnst  an  aggrewor     It 
principle  on  which  ware  between 
Battoa  ran  be  aaaMad. 
iMpad  that  thia  prtaeipi*  would 
MabndlKl   In   the  United  Nation*,  aa  It 
It  W(  uid  therefore  mean  not  that  fcrta 
b*  uaMl.  btit  that  foro*  would  b* 
ooUai  tlvaiy  by  all  naUoaa  a^tiiat  any 
_    mm.   Thar*  would  b*  a  poUea  roroa.  but 
tt  wotUd    »  am  iBMiiailaBal  poliM  force 

There  wou)i  ba  aoMH,  Wl  tfeay  VMM  ba  la- 

ternat  ^^ 

which  TlolAta  tl*  aKiral 


Acuoa  wotud 
not  by  oue  nation  which  auwit 
but  action  would  ba  taiMn  by  th* 
IteitPd    NaLtona.     ThI*    wa*    th*   great   ad- 
af  till  Untt*d  Natlona.    ThI*  principle 
-'  ro«gh  the  United  Natloua.  could 

ta  aa  aSectiTe  eatf  unllataial 
I  la  tha  pralud*  of  ww.  Why  «•* 
'  llaUaaa  «aoA  la  thia  Inataaaaf 
cttlaaa  ha*  a  right  to  Mk. 
An<t  the  m  lawer  la  that  the  United  Natlona 
la  not  cJIac  ive  enough.  Nov.  If  th*  graataat 
powar  ta  t^a  trorld  do*a  not  uw  tha  Dalt*d 
lat  crMa  whiah  aoairaau 
r  "" "  ^^9  ^^»  tw  waa,  bow  can 
aatlOBa  to  taU»  uaa  off  the 
iV  ai^ht  now. 
va  have 
Wa 
to  gle*  tha  ntmtf  < 

a  chancw  to  work.    That 

a  affecU\*  m  th*  Iraalan 

M  withdraw  fear  Waopa  fMm 

Qhitad   Mattaaa  flataad   In 

^  'hy  did  w*  chaoa*  to  byp^M  the 

Mat  naia  and  thaa  gtva  that  lataraa- 

a  body-blow  froaa  which  it  may 


Th*  Ruaao-Tttrkiah  qoaaMoB  la  mot  a 
a*w  ^uaaCtoo.  Ihiaala  haa  Ibr  paaarvUona 
want«d  a  warai-watar  port.  »itwa*u  th* 
eooduct  of  Ruaala  aatf  Ttvfeey  dtainff  th* 
war.  th*r*  la  no  tfMlaa  fron  our  point  off 
vlaw.  Kuaala  gae*  vearything  aha  had  to  tha 
I.  and  h*r  coatrthMloai  waa  alg- 
Ttirkey  wa*  ready  to  aell  heraelf 
tD  Mm  U^Mat  bidder,  and  at  one  time  aba 
•tood  prtpaiad  to  lai  OanMa  troop*  through 
her  tarrttory  to  rnaqpim  th*  encirclement  nff 
the  Middle  lart  by  Rooamel  frooi  Afrtr^i  nnd 
by  other  Oennan  amle*  marching  thri>ui(h 
TUrb*y.     ■*eaf     Ttirfcvy      malnuined      a 


duMoaa  aatrtrmltty.  it 
aheahoaldaowt 
neighhar.  hM  » 
claim  far  aaaaaa  to  a 
rccaH*  faaorable 
has  a  moral  right  to 


not    mean    that 

by  her  powerful 

1  that  Btisaia'a 

water  port  abotild 

;lon      If   Britiiii) 

id  the  Strn  t.4 


of  Gibraltar  and  thua  determine  who  ili  U 
and  ahail  not  enter  the  Mediterranean,  th.  n 
Ruaala'a  claim  on  the  Derdauellea  ahouUl  <• 
heard.  I  «o  not  baUeee  that  the  Darda- 
nellea  should  be  glTen  to  Ruaaia.  but  I  4t 
believe  that  thas*  atralta  should  be  Intar* 
nationallaad  so  that  all  nations  of  the  worM 
would  haa*  *4uai  aseaaa  to  them.  But  tf 
th***  straits  should  be  Internatkmulized, 
then  all  aeawaya.  Including  tbe  Suez  an4 
Panaaaa  C^aala.  ahoald  alao  b*  tet*matlon- 
aliaed  and  placed  at  th*  '•«-r«-ril  of  all  h  i- 
man  belnga  Ptor  as  to  send  mlllury  per- 
Mma*l  to  Turkey  now  la  carrying  our  'Kct 
totigh"  policy  to  daneerous  rxtremea.  It  la 
taking  a  chance  which  the  American  people 
ahould  nut  be  asked  to  take,  to  Vlaw  off  the 
existence  of  the  Unl'.ed  Natlona. 

Qreece  la  a  heroic  little  coimtry.  to  wboM 
civUiaatlon  U  greatly  Indebted      lu  7.300.000 
people  put  up  a  magulflcent  atrxiggle  agalnat 
the   Germane    and    Italians.     That    country 
haa  suffered  woefully  during  the  occupatluu. 
The  Germans  stripped  It  as  a  loeuat  plaf 
UeroU:  Greeks  never  yielded  but  carried 
a     terrific     uuderRround     cxl.struce.     Aa     l„ 
north  Africa,  ao  In  Greece,  there  ware  ele> 
manta  In  the  Greek  population  lu  whom  lUf 
aplrit  of  Uberty  had  died,  and  who  came  ;o 
tanna  with  th*  Germans.    Th«y  did  not  And 
It   dimcult    to    do   so.     They    were    Pa*ctsU 
themaeUca.    and    had    crushed    democrailc 
proc*a**B   in   Gr**e*.    Th*aa   Greeks   h>ined 
thalr   Paaclst  German   aUlaa   aad   wskcU    .-> 
cruel.   UBTMalttaiU   war   agalnat   th*   Grei  ■< 
und*rgrouBd    reslstanc*    mor*m*nt.    Whr  . 
th*  war  caoM  to  an  end.  th*  Brltlah  hasti  . 
landed  troopa  la  Gra*c*  la  order  to  prevci.; 
the    reelstaae*    foroaa    from    tafeteg    ovr 
British  aotdleti  fought  side  by  side  with  pr<  - 
Nasi  Greeks  and  defeated  th*  raalsUnce  ai   l 
Ubaratlag  IWom.    TIM  alaetlons  held  unci. 
tha  thraat  aff  imiili  |«m  were  not  tr*«  elc 
tlona.  and  w*re  boycotted  by  larga  tllMiaDio 
of  th*  population      Th*  choice  givea  to  th*ae 
P«yla  was  s  choice  between  monarchy  and 
cnatMUBlini.    They  were  given  no  chane*  to 
flx»a*  democratic  Inetltutlotu.     In  tuch  a 
iOkall  country,  an  army  of  119.000  waa  necea* 
•aryto  keep  the  peace     In  that  army,  ae* 
eorttag  to  the  BrItUh  Foreign  OlBee,  there 
war*  over  Ml  ex-Gemvan  Array  ofllcers.     Of 
all  the  liberated  cotuitnea  of  Europe  Greece 
Is  the  only   one   In   which   no  Quisling   ba« 
b*en  tried      Is  thia  the  type  of  govemmo 
that  America  wanta  to  uph<4d*     It  may  w. ,, 
b*  that  Ruaaia  or  her  allies  are  supplying  tho 
raalatance   forcee  with   weapona.     If  that   la 
•o.  why  can  we  not  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tloas  to  stop  Um  Aow  off  Rtiaatan  weapona 
the  Greek  rahala  and  to  caaM  support  off 
>7-    Tkaa.  Mt  tha  Greek 
thalr  d*cialon  wtthont  outatde  w«ap» 
Or  la  tt  ow  hrtantloa  to  prtrrat  any 
ita.  099m  tf  th*  people  waat 
them,   to  catabilah  thanwHvt*   la  Btaopaf 
In  that  case  the  role  of  Amerlea  Is  aa  tm« 
enviable  otie     Shall  we  bacoBM  the  support* 
era  aff  laaettoaary  aad  oppraaatv*  fcrvaa  all 
over  th*  worMT    WlMt  a  rol*  for  the  graataat 
nepaaMIe  In  tbe  world  to  play. 
When  we  act  outside  off  the  United  Natlona. 
Iler  natlona  of  the  world,  even  though 


knatonlsm.  will  not 
fear  Araerlean  ex- 
Fe  believe  that  we 
for  good  and  Jiat 
18  win  not  bellav* 
has  the  right  to 
America  doe* 
rrmlnlng  by  force 
lis  would  be  a  de- 
not  doubt  ttukt 
rr  Ruaalan  aspan- 
^y  that  thaaa  ex- 
lld  be  curbed,  but 
by  any  one  na- 
Th rough  the  Unit- 
^H    could    be    a    big 
ftnd  then  It  would 
good   will   of  the 
natlona    would 
dc^    Tliey  coadd 
rage  and  Intrg- 
neither  of  Rus- 
I  would  not  be  ex- 
pmputiuns  of  Im- 
world  think  that 
I  altruism,  are  aao- 
la  been  talk 
dominating  the 
I  of  the  United  Ha- 
lt talk 

new   policy  was 
alon  for  democ- 
^k  Government  un- 
Oovtmment  is 
Kldent    Truman's 
leals.  becauee  It  U 
lerican    Ideals   of 
the  Governments 
try      Are   we.   the 
It    to  curb   RiHila 
war  with  Russia? 
with  any  power 
as  we   are? 
for  peace  at  any 
We   are    the 
hd  today,  but  there 
\in   }f,  or  so  year*. 
|ur    rtrength.     The 
when  their 
tvelrped.    will    be 
we  new  going  to 
no  that  we  shall 
kn  empire?    This 
Ktastrophe.    TIlM 
aartb.     PuwerfM 
together.     They 
ree  and  they  must 
International 
•hould    s**k 
lih  powerful  na- 
I  Nations.    Tur. 
by  tha  power 
should  teak  pro- 
ftm    but  froaa  all 
The  prophets  of 
[making  allianeaa. 
ris.     They  kn*w 
ke  sllUnces  with 
and  become 
who**  aid  they 
ey  rec 
1  ordera 

aeir   eoonamy  or 
and  Turks 
Instead   of 
tj  will  be  better 
under  that  of 
wlU  bava  tost 
Iffreedom  that  the 
Then  tha  way  to 
►ver  relief  Greece 
the  United  Na- 
wlU  not  ba  ob- 
hey  will  be  obll- 
[they  wUI  be  pro- 
ne vlee  of  one 
forcee    off   the 
of  collective  ae- 
[and  the  principle 
tve  been  under - 
[all  meana,  let  us 
Turkey,  or  let  ua 
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help  all  atate*  that  need  food  and  protec- 
tion from  aggreaslve  neighbors,  but  let  us 
help  them  through  Internatloixal  and  not 
through  national  agencies.  Working  throiigb 
International  agencies  Is  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Working  through  national 
agenclea  is  to  bind  mankind  to  the  rack  of 
war. 

Tbe  Ideological  warfare  between  American 
democracy  and  Communist  autocracy  will 
not  be  settled  by  armed  force.  It  is  one  of 
the  historical  conflicts  in  which  the  march 
of  events  and  time  will  be  the  umpire.  The 
uaa  of  arms  in  this  clash  will  becloud  the 
Issue  snd  delay  the  decision.  This  Is  a  de- 
bate of  generations.  Let  that  debate  take 
place,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  In  tbe 
arena  of  life.  And  I  am  convinced  that  no 
philosophy  which  denied  the  basic  liberties 
of  nun.  as  defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  American  Constitution,  can  ever  domi- 
nate the  earth. 


Hon.  Ckarles  L.  G«rUck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Monday,  May  5,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  others  today  in  express- 
ing profound  sorrow  for  the  passing  of 
one  of  our  most  useful  and  beloved  col- 
leagues who  reached  his  earthly  Jour- 
ney's end  only  yesterday. 

Although  we  were  of  opposite  political 
faiths,  yet  I  came  to  know  him  as  a  high- 
class  gentleman,  a  deep  student  of  the 
principles  of  sound  government  and 
their  proper  application,  and  a  fervid 
patriot. 

Mr.  Gkrlach  had  an  Initial  advantage 
In  being  born  a  Moravian  and  in  a 
.splendid  community  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
habited largely  by  Moravians,  than 
whom  there  are  no  better.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren. 

During  World  War  I,  I  was  requested 
to  make  a  series  of  addreases  before 
gatherings  of  war  workers  and  others, 
and  it  so  happened  that  I  waa  sent  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
OnLACM.  I  soon  found  myself  very 
much  at  home  as  one  born  in  Bohemia, 
because  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  who 
formerly  occupied  the  Northern  Prov- 
ince of  Austria-Hungary,  which  Is  now 
part  of  Czechoslovakia,  are  close  kins- 
men. We  all  well  know  the  splendid 
reputation  of  Moravians  for  responsi- 
bility, adherence  to  compacts,  and  excel- 
lence of  citizenship. 

In  my  visits  throughout  the  United 
States  during  the  First  World  War  I  did 
not  find  any  community  more  alert,  in- 
telligent, and  assiduous  in  promoting 
and  defending  the  national  welfare  than 
the  citizenry  of  Northampton  Coimty. 
Pa.  This  was  the  source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  me  because  of  the  very  close 
kinship  t>etween  them  and  my  own  peo- 
ple. Mr.  GERL.ACH  in  all  his  activities 
personified  those  good  qualities.  Al- 
though he  had  known  or  suspected  for 
several  weeks  that  the  sun  was  about 
to  set  permanently  for  him.  he  did  not 
quail,  but  with  an  approving  conscience 


looked  with  confidence  and  serenity  to 
the  future. 

In  the  10  years  he  labored  as  a  worthy 
servant  of  an  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating constituency  he  established  a 
reputation  that  all  of  us  may  emulate 
with  profit  and  enduring  satisfaction. 


UN  and  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  CKlJiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Sumner  Welles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  7,  1947: 

UN  ANO  PALEBTINK — TIMS  FOR  ACTION,  MOT 
DKLAT 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

Will  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
assume  the  full  authority  conferred  upon  It 
by  the  Charter?  Will  it  now,  as  the  spokes- 
man for  world  public  opinion,  boldly  recog- 
nize its  obligation  to  press  for  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  Palestine  controversy?  Or 
will  it  let  Itself  be  used  by  the  major  nations 
as  a  tool  in  their  contest  of  power  politics? 

Present  prospects  are  encouraging.  They 
are  the  more  so  because  of  the  election  of 
Oswaldo  Aranha  as  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly. His  ability  and  character  are  unques- 
tioned. His  lifelong  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  liberty  and  human  dignity  is 
recognized.  No  wiser  choice  could  have  been 
made. 

The  issues  are  plain. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  legitimate  rights,  and  even  the 
salvation  of  the  very  lives,  of  a  great  number 
of  the  moft  tragically  afflicted  people  in  the 
world  of  today  depend  upon  a  declaion  of  the 
Assembly  that  a  Just  settlement  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem  must  be  found  before  the  end 
of  1947.  On  th*  on*  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  Great  Britain  is  determined  to 
continue  to  rule  Palestine,  and  to  oppose  any 
solution  which  would  transform  the  praaant 
Jewish  minority  into  a  majority,  or  provide 
for  the  establiahment  of  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth. She  wants  Palestine  as  a  strategic 
baaa  to  replace  that  which  she  is  losing  in 
9gypt.  She  wants  to  retain  Arab  support. 
She  considers  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  as  eaaential  to  any  successful  at- 
tempt to  check  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Near 
East. 

Great  BrlUin  has  never  shown  greater  In- 
eptitude, nor  a  more  callous  disregard  for  her 
obligations  to  humanity,  than  in  her  recent 
policy  In  Palestine. 

lilr.  Chamberlain's  white  paper  of  1989, 
continued  In  force  by  the  Attlee  cabinet, 
which  practically  prohibits  Jewish  immigra- 
tion. Is  a  violation  of  Great  Britain's  man- 
date. The  persistent  refusal  of  tbe  British 
Government  to  reopen  Palestine's  doors  ha* 
deprived  the  Jewish  survivors  of  Hitler's 
mass  murders  of  the  hope  that  they  can 
obtain  security  and  a  chanc*  to  start  life 
anew. 

There  need  b*  no  extenuation  of  the 
crimee  of  the  Jewish  terrorists.  But  these 
are  primarily  a  result  of  BrltUh  policy  and 
of  British  military  repression. 

When  the  British  Government  at  last  sub- 
mitted tbe  Palestine  problem  to  tha  Unltad 
Nations,  it  declared  that  it  merely  sought 
an  advisory  opinion,  to  be  accepted  or  re- 


jected as  It  saw  fit.  It  was  later  explained 
that  Britain  cotild  not  undertake  new  re- 
si>onsibilltles  In  Palestine  unless  they  wera 
acceptable  to  her.  In  her  present  predica- 
ment Britain  should  certainly  not  be  aaked 
to  assume  obligations  she  cannot  readily 
carry  out.  But  if  the  recommendations  <k 
the  Assembly  Involve  new  military  or  finan- 
cial burdens,  these  can  surely  be  jointly 
shared  by  several  states  as  provided  in  Ar- 
ticle 106  of  the  Charter,  until  the  United 
Nations  Is  able  to  take  them  over. 

What  is  imperative  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  not  submit  to  pressure  for  fur- 
ther sterile  delay.  The  Assembly  cannot  af- 
ford to  appoint  a  new  fact-finding  commit- 
tee to  formulate  reconunendatlons,  only  to 
have  these  once  more  ignored  or  rejected  by 
the  British  Government. 

The  present  session  of  tha  Assembly 
should  limit  Itself  to  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee,  preferably  composed  of 
only  a  few  states,  none  of  them  major 
powers,  and  all  of  them  devoid  of  any  seUteh 
interest  in  Palestine.  This  committee 
should  receive  categorical  instructions  to 
submit  ita  recommendations  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement  to  the  regular  session  of 
the  Assembly  next  September.  The  com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  visit  Pales- 
tine, to  familiarize  itself  at  first  hand  with 
the  condition  of  the  Jewish  survivors  In 
Europe,  and  to  bear  the  views  of  all  of  tha 
several  intaresta  Involved. 

Tbe  Assembly  should  agree  at  this  extra- 
ordinary session  that  final  action  will  be 
taken  upon  its  committee's  recommenda- 
tions at  its  regular  session  next  autumn. 

Regrettable  as  it  may  be  tot  aeveral  rea- 
sons, the  only  solution  which  wUl  now  b* 
viable  for  a  solution  providing  for  a  form  of 
partition  which  will  give  the  Jews  ample 
territory  within  which  to  resettle  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Nazi  massacres,  and  within  which 
to  develop  a  prosperous  economy  under  an 
independent  and  democratic  government. 
The  region  of  Palestine  assigned  to  the  Arabs 
might  well  be  Incorporated  within  Trans- 
jordan.  The  Holy  Places  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Britain's  legitimate  needs  for  strategic  bases 
may  be  properly  determined  by  the  Sifcurlty 
Council. 

If  our  Government  has  as  yet  decided  upon 
a  Palestine  policy,  this  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. Its  backing  and  filling  when  respon- 
sible representatives  of  the  Jewish  people 
asked  thst  their  voice  be  heard  at  this  session 
of  the  Assembly  was  not  an  exhilarating 
spectacle.  It  may  be  hoped  that  enlight- 
aned  American  leadership  will  still  be  un- 
dertaken before  It  is  too  late. 

If  the  American  Government  Is  chiefly 
guided  in  this  controversy  over  Palentlne  by 
what  are  alleged  to  be  strategic  considers - 
tlons.  and  refrains  from  standing  foursquare 
for  the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  of 
justice  that  are  Involved,  It  will  lose  s  great 
opportunity  to  enhance  ita  own  moral  pres- 
tige and  to  Increase  popular  confidence  in 
the  authority  of  tbe  United  Natlona. 


Worid  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  AXKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
inchide  the  following  statement  of  C.  D. 
Jackson,  vice  president  of  Time,  Inc., 
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great  military  inequality,  in  opposing  the 
further  encroachment  of  the  despicable 
Nazis  Is  as  tnspirim;  a  deed  as  covers 
the  pages  of  all  history.  That  opposition 
proved  the  mettle  of  a  great  people,  and 
we  all  hope  that  Poland  may  enjoy  for- 
ever a  sound  government  of  her  own 
choosing.  Indeed,  her  important  contri- 
bution to  the  enormous  scenes  of  espe- 
cially the  last  8  years  entitles  her  to  a 
lasting  place  in  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  appreciate  and  love  character, 
honor,  fair  dealing,  and  rectitude  of 
purpose. 


Admiral  Fretleridc  J.  H 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  nrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mi-.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  give  full  active  duty  pay  to  any 
ofRcer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  who  has 
retired  upon  completion  of  50  or  more 
years  of  service.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  but  one  person  now  living  who  can 
qualify,  and  it  is  my  information  that 
there  is  no  one  else  in  all  our  national 
history  who  could  have  qualified. 

Admiral  Frederick  J.  Home  holds  a 
unique  and  enviable  place  in  American 
militaiy  and  naval  history,  having 
served  in  an  active  capacity  for  over  50 
years.  His  service  with  the  Navy  was 
not  emblazoned  with  the  roll  of  drums, 
the  blaring  of  bands,  the  great  acclaim, 
which  are  the  usual  deserved  lot  of  our 
national  heroes;  yet  the  contribution 
which  this  man  made  to  our  national 
security  is  fully  deserving  of  the  plaudits 
of  his  countrymen  as  can  be  testified  by 
those  who  knew  him,  his  work,  and  his 
responsibilities  diuing  wartime.  To  me 
Admiral  Home  is  the  unsung  hero  of 
World  War  U. 

America  has  had  many  heroes  who 
over  a  short  space  of  time  have  cut  their 
niche  in  a  permanence  of  glory,  but  few 
have  been  the  stalwarts  whose  quiet, 
conscientious,  thorough,  and  construc- 
tive work  has  endured  for  year  in  and 
year  out,  decade  after  decade,  unknown 
and  unheralded.  Such  people  are  the 
great  in  America,  and  such  a  person  is 
Admiral  Home. 

Admiral  Frederick  J.  Home  was  bom 
February  14, 1880.  at  New  York  City,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  by 
Gen.  EHiniel  Sickle.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  May  20,  1895.  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  Ust  on  August  1, 1946,  serv- 
ing on  the  active  Ust  a  little  over  51 
years. 

As  a  first-class  naval  cadet  he  was 
present,  on  board  ship,  at  the  landing  of 
the  Army  in  Cuba  in  June  1898,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Santiago  on  the  U.  6.  8. 
Texa*.  Those  naval  cadets  returned  to 
the  Naval  Academy  in  October  1898,  and 
their  class  was  graduated  on  28  January 
1899. 

Admiral  Home  has  been  pretty  well 
all  over  the  world  and  served  in  about 
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every  kind  of  duty.  He  went  through 
the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  from 
December  1899  to  the  aid,  and  spent  14 
years  in  the  Orient  altogether,  in  tours 
of  from  2  to  4  years.  He  had  command 
of  the  following  ships:  Rainbow,  survey- 
ing French  Frigate  ShoaLs  for  an  air  base 
in  1914;  Von  Steuben,  ferrying  troops  In 
1919;  Buffalo,  destroyer  tender;  Birming- 
ham, light  cruiser.  Mexican  waters  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  1921;  Vestal,  repair 
ship  for  battleships  and  cruisers;  Omaha, 
light  cmiser,  flagship  of  destroyers.  Pa- 
cific Fleet;  Wright,  aircraft  tender;  and 
Saratoga,  carrier. 

As  a  flag  officer,  he  had  command  of 
base  force.  United  States  Fleet;  aircraft 
scouting  force;  aircraft  base  force;  air- 
craft United  States  Fleet  as  vice  admiral: 
and  a  cruiser  division. 

Admiral  Home's  decorations  are  as 
follows:  Navy  Cross,  Di.<:tinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal.  Legion  of  Merit.  Na\'y  Com- 
mendation Ribbon,  Sampson  Medal  for 
the  Battle  of  Santiago,  Spanish  War, 
Philippine  Insurrection,  First  World 
War,  Second  World  War.  American  De- 
fense, American  Tlieater,  and  decora- 
tions from  Brazil,  France,  Poland,  and 
British  Empire. 

He  became  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  vice  admiral,  in 
March  1942,  and  served  in  this  duty  imtil 
October  1945.  He  was  promoted  to  ad- 
miral under  date  of  December  15,  1944. 

Following  are  the  citations  received: 

Navy  Cross:  For  distinguished  service  in 
the  line  of  his  profession  as  naval  attache, 
Tokyo,  Japan.  In  which  capacity  he  had  re- 
markable success  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining friendly  relatione  with  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  supplying  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
to  the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Aslatie 
Fleet.  He  also  performed  extremely  meri- 
torious service  In  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase and  building  of  ships  In  Japan  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

Distinguished  Ssrvlce  Medal:  For  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  a  duty  of  great 
responsibility  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions from  March  20.  1942.  to  August  31.  1M5. 
Dlsplsylng  sound  judgment,  superb  profes- 
sional ability,  and  meticulovis  attention  to 
detaU,  Admiral  Home  directed  the  planning 
and  operation  of  the  logistics.  Intelligence, 
and  communications  systems  of  the  Navy. 
An  outstanding  administrator.  Admiral 
Home,  by  exercise  of  unrestricted  energy, 
excellent  foresight,  and  management, 
brought  about  the  vastly  complex  organiza- 
tion that  provided  the  fleets  of  the  United 
States  and  stipported  them  throughout  the 
world.  Through  the  qualities  of  leadership 
which  he  displayed.  Admiral  Home  inspired 
In  his  subordinates  a  high  degree  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duty.  His  conspicuous 
achievements  contributed  materially  to  the 
successful  proeecution  and  outcome  of  the 
war. 

Legion  of  Merit  (from  the  Army) :  Admiral 
Frederick  J.  Home,  from  May  1943  to  Sep- 
tember 1945.  as  senior  member  and  later  as 
Chairman  of  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum 
Board,  provided  astute  guidance  In  staff 
planning  and  logistical  c<dl«boration  con- 
cerned with  tvoblems  of  petroleum  supply. 
The  policies  of  the  Board,  coordinated  with 
other  organisations  and  Allied  agencies,  re- 
sulted In  the  adeqtiate  supply  throughout 
the  world  of  petroleum  products  to  meet 
the  essential  wartime  needs  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  clvUlan  agencies. 

Admiral  Home  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beloved  officers  in  the  history  of  our 


Navy.  He  was  always  gentle,  courteous 
and  considerate  In  dealing  with  people, 
and  this  particularly  applied  to  enlisted 
men  and  Junior  officers.  At  the  same 
time.  Admiral  Home  was  a  firm  disci- 
plinarian, and  could  be  a  hard-boiled 
fighting  seadog  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it 

The  least  spectacular,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest,  contribution  he  made  in  his 
long  and  distinguished  naval  career  was 
the  quiet  behind -the-scene  Job  of  being 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  during 
the  Second  World  War.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Fleets,  Admiral  King, 
was  heavily  Involved  ta  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  combined  chiefs  of  stafT 
work,  and  left  most  of  the  administra- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment itself  to  Admiral  Home. 

It  was  Admiral  Home's  unfailing  tact 
and  vast  knowledge  of  the  Navy  and 
naval  operations  that  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  smooth  running  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  of  naval  opera- 
tions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  country  will 
ever  know  the  full  contribution  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  recent  war  by  this 
quiet,  modest,  sincere,  but  tremendously 
eflTectlve  and  capable  naval  officer.  He 
leaves  the  naval  service  in  the  full,  mel- 
lowed vigor  of  his  years,  and  with  him 
go  the  genuine  affection  of  these  who 
knew  and  worked  with  him.  and  the  pro- 
found appreciation  of  a  grateful  people. 


Fascism  im  Actioii — RetdntiMi  to  Print  as 
a  Pablic  DocuMBt 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SpeiJcer,  next 
week.  May  14,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  is  expected  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  will  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  adoption  of  my 
Resolution  No.  83  which  provides  that  the 
booklet  Fascism  in  Action  be  made  a 
public  document. 

On  September  24.  1946,  after  confer- 
ring with  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Grlfflth.  Director 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  I  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Dr.  Griffith,  as  Director 
of  this  Service: 

I  have  received  and  read  with  interest  the 
booklet  which  you  prepared  at  the  request 
of  Representative  ErcanT  M.  Dirxszn  on 
Communism  in  Action.  It  is  House  Docu- 
ment No.  754,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session.  This  booklet  is  very  fine  and 
I  have  enjoyed  reading  It.  If  It  does  noth- 
ing more  than  arouse  a  lot  of  people  about 
the  evils  of  communism,  it  will  certainly  be 
worth  while.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  book 
will  serve  a  very  fine,  useful  purpose  and  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  contribution 
you  have  made  In  Its  compUatlon. 

I  am  opposed  to  communism  in  any  form. 
It  should  be  fought  with  every  means  at 
our  command.  It  is  obnoxious  to  our  Amer- 
ican democratic  B)'stem   of  free  enterprise 
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VMlltb  and  a  day  narar  pasaas 
paofito  oX  our  country  art  not 
rtth  litaraturs  which  would  lead 
th«  road  to  faactam. 
this  lattar.  tn  addition  to  eom- 
yov  on  the  book  on  Coarounlam 
ts  to  raquest  you  as  Director  of 
Rcleranca  Scrrlcc.  to  pre- 
oa  fsscIsM  to  show  how  faBCtsm 
to  cofar  fanarally  tha  saoM 
h  that  you  covarcd  tn  the 
BommtuiUm. 
If  you  rill  prapara  such  a  tmoUat  I  expect 
to  offer  I  raaotutlon  In  Coopsas.  January  t 
nnx.  aak  nc  that  it  ba  nuMto  a  public  docu- 
mant  In  irdar  that  It  may  recalva  wide  dis- 
tribution 

I  bopa  tha  time  will  never  come  In 
eountry  \  rben  our  people  will  fear  only 
muniam  x  uuly  fascism.  Thay  should  faar 
both.  8  nca  the  book  has  baen  preparad 
on  comnunUm  I  hope  that  people  will  not 
tat  tha  1^  that  fasrlan  is  not  feared  Just 
by  Cocifreas  snd  the  Legislative 
as  commtmlam. 
me  St  your  earliest  convanl- 
anca  If  )k>u  will  undertake  the  preparation 
of  the  booklet  on  Psaclsm  tn  Action. 
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•dvL^ed  me  that  the  work 

undertaken,  and  I  assisted  to 

of  my  knowledge  and  ability. 

has  fourteen  chapters,  as 


t. — roLmcAL  Airo  bocial 
I.  Oovarnmant  and  Political  Par- 

n.  Kducatlnn. 

ni.  Use  of  Leisure  Time. 

rv.  Living  Standarda. 

V.  Religion. 

VI.  Fisailuiii. 

vn.  Wwntgm  Poliey. 

rABT 

vni 


of  the  Scono- 


IX.  PMblic  Ptnanee. 

X.  Iiiduatry. 

XI.  Agriculture  and  the  Farmer. 

XII.  Foreign  Trade. 
Xin.  Transportation. 
XIV.  Labor. 


effort 


con  pspondent 


was  made  to  keep  it  around 

but  it  now  appears  that  it  will 

IM  PMes.    However,  the  num- 

Is  not  as  important  as  the 

the  contents  of  the  booklet 

In  Texas  in  a  letter 
October  1.  1946.  sUted: 

I  baliaTa  that  the  Faaclats  in  an 
tirther  their  program  are  raspoB- 
(  xaggerating  tha  daaffw  from  oom- 
ia  tha  griM»  Amfm  to- 
forward  to  tue  fmrnfUmt  en 
Action. 

Another  recent  letter  states: 

You're  i  Igbt.    Americans  should  hear  both 
tn  Action  should  be  published. 


From  New  York  a  veteran  of  the  war 
writes: 

The  fight  you're  putting  up  to  get  yoor 
reaolution.  H.  R.  83.  out  ot  the  congrsestnaal 
•uboommlttaa  U  a  heartSBlng  thing  to  an 
es«aoldiar  who  fought  thta  menace  of  tasctiHi, 
only  to  see  the  poaaibie  recurrence  of  It  In 
this  country. 

I    trust    you    are    successful    In    getttag  ^ 
Fascism   In   Action   published   by   the  OOV* 
emment    Prlntlag    OSoe.     It    la    neces--i«ry 
reading  for  all  AaMrtBaas. 

From  the  west  coast,  a  correspondent! 
writes: 

It  appears  to  me  that  many  people  wboj 
are  prone  to  ralae  an  outcry  shout  "iron  cur< 
tain"  In  other  countrlea  arent  aware  of  tt 
forces  tn  our  own  Oovemment  who  are 
tempting  an  American  Iron  curtain. 

Still  other  correspondents  write: 

I  have  been  reading  sbout  the  book.  F!>>- 
clam  In  Action,  which  you  hope  to  .  e 
published. 

From  the  description.  It  must  be  an  excel< 
tent  book— just  what  la  needed  at  this  tim*  | 
to  combat  trends  in  this  country 

What  can  I  do  to  help  get  Fssclsr.  :ii 
Action  printed  by  Oovemment  Prinuug 
<Mee7  We  need  to  expose  fascism  and  com- 
munism both. 

A  correspondent  in  Ohio  writes: 
Why  anyone  not  a  Fsscist  or  a  Communl 
should  oppose  the  wideat  publicity  tn  show- 
Ing  up  theae  two  totalitarian  twins  Is  bej 
me.     Tour  efforts  arc  to  be  commended 
loysl   Americans   (and   I  dont   mean  e(tl 
Communists  or  FascUts). 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  March  30  1947.  a 
correspondent  in  Ohio  wrote: 

I  am  giieved  to  team  that  the  pubilcatkMl 
of  the  nuinuscrtpt  Fascism  In  Action  Is  balas 
delsyed  in  the  House  Subcommittee  nn 
Printing — especially  at  a  time  to  crttlca;  in 
our  history  I  hope  you  will  do  your  utmoat 
to  haster.  the  publication  of  this  manuscript 
aad  I  sliould  indeed  appreciate  a  copy  of  the 
beok.  if  .<nd  when  It  is  printed. 

Another  recent  letter  from  Texas 
states : 

Our  greatest  danger  today  Ilea  tn  fascism 
and  the  people  should  be  made  conscious  of 
what  fascism  means  and  how  alarming  tba 
trend  is  toward  fascism  tn  America  at  tbti 


Ai4  fer  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSDrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1947 

Mr  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  so- 
called  Truman  doctrine  of  stopping  com- 
munism in  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
throughout  the  world,  is  accepted  by  this 
Congress,  it  will  merely  forge  another 
link  in  the  heavy  chain  that  already 
binds  the  American  taxpayers  (o  a  debt 
so  great  that  the  annual  interest  exceeds 
$5,000,000,000.  And  this  link  for  Greece 
and  Tui  key  will  only  be  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  links  in  the  already  too  burden- 
some chain  that,  in  the  end.  can  onlj< 
succeed  in  sinking  the  American  taxpay- 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to 
support  a  grant  of  aid  to  a  nation  that 
is  spending  a  great  percentage  of  its  in- 
come for  a  large  standing  army,  and  a 
nation  that  did  business  with  Hitler 
while  the  democracies  of  the  world  were 
flghtinff  to  crush  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine. 

In  the  middle,  and  in  a  very  tight 
squeeze,  we  have  the  American  little 
man — the  little  men  who  have  had  to 
make  good  on  all  these  checks  written  by 
the  administration,  that  have  done  so 
little  good.  Here  is  what  this  policy 
means  to  the  little  men  of  America  we 
are  being  asked  to  forsake: 

For  every  (3  future  generations  of 
Americans  have  to  pay  in  taxes,  they 
will  have  to  dig  down  for  one  more  dollar 
to  pay  for  all  this  foreign  aid  granted  to 
natioas  abroad  during  the  past  7  years. 
To  further  increase  such  a  heavy  burden 
is  only  a  policy  of  .««lf -destruction. 

The  solvency  of  America  is  today  the 
real  secret  weapon  in  this  war  to  pre- 
serve democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  old  ada^e  "Give  until  it  hurts"  ap- 
plies today  to  America.  We  have  given 
already  until  it  hurts.  To  give  more  will 
hurt  us  far  more  than  any  of  us  now  can 
lealize. 

If  these  countries  believe  in  them- 
<-olves.  and  are  willing  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices our  forefathers  made  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty;  and  if  they 
will  give  satisfactory  assurances  of  re- 
payment, then  let  us  quit  talking  about 
grants,  gifts,  or  credits,  and  start  talk- 
ing loans  to  these  people.  No  doubt  pri- 
vate banking  concerns  in  this  country 
could  handle  the  needs  of  the.se  nations, 
thereby  relieving  Uncle  Sam  whose  back 
is  terribly  bowed  with  our  huge  debt. 


InteUigencc  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  CONHBCrXCUT 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoki).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  3. 
1947: 

UTRIXICBNCS  STSTHf 

Nothing  Is  so  Important  to  an  adequate 
Anoertean  Intelligence  system  as  continuity. 
both  of  effort  and  direction.  For  that  rea- 
son another  change  In  the  leadership  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Group  Is  to  be  regretted. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  less  than  gen- 
erous not  to  recognize  the  Taluable  service 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Hoyt  8.  Vandenberg  during  his 
tenure  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
He  pieced  together  a  working  top-level  or- 
ganisation to  evaluate  the  many  reports  In 
a  Held  where  lack  of  coordination  previously 
had  been  the  most  conspicuous  feattire.  We 
hcf>e  that  his  successor.  Rear  Adm.  Roacoe 
H.  Hlllenkoetter.  wlU  have  similar  success. 
Admiral  Hillenkoetter'a  background  will  help 
him  In  his  new  duties. 

General  VandenlMrg's  resignation  points 
up  a  fundamental  weakness  in  our  intelli- 


gence aet-up  which  is  carried  over  In  the 
new  Central  Intelligence  Authority  envi- 
sioned under  the  armed  forces  merger  bUl. 
That  is  the  wealiness  of  permitting  a  mUl- 
tary  man  to  retain  hia  active-duty  sUtus 
while  serving  as  director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. Inevitably  this  results  in  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  lncuml>ent«  to  regard  the 
Job  as  merely  a  stepping  stone  In  an  essen- 
tially mlUUry  carrier.  Hence  It  Invites  the 
trading  back  and  forth  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  evidenced  by  the  appointment  of 
two  admirals  and  one  general  in  16  months. 
What  Is  needed  Is  to  develop  the  concept 
of  long-term  career  service  in  this  highly 
Important  Job.  We  hope  Congress  will  see 
to  It  that  the  merger  bill  Is  amended  to 
establish  a  specific  term  of  office  and  to 
require  that  the  director  be  in  fact  a  civil- 
ian. This  need  not  mUttate  against  Ad- 
miral Hlllenkoetter  If  he  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested In  an  intelligence  career,  for  he  can 
relinquish  his  active  Navy  status  and  retain 
the  directorship  as  a  clvUlan. 

Aside  from  these  deficiencies,  the  part 
outlined  for  Intelilgeuce  under  the  merger 
Is  highly  significant.  The  merger  sets  up 
as  a  permanent  part  of  otir  national  policy 
actlvitiea  which  so  far  have  had  only  the 
tentative  backing  of  an  Executive  order. 
General  Vandenberg  outlined  the  vital  func- 
tions In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence, he  pointed  out,  is  equally  as  essential 
In  peace  as  In  war.  Indeed,  good  intelligence, 
in  our  opinion,  can  be  a  potent  force  for 
peace,  since  by  acquainting  potlcymakers 
With  the  facts,  it  helpa  to  Inatire  wise  policy. 
Tixat  Is  the  reason  we  have  constantly  em- 
phasised a  civilian  appointment  with  assur- 
ance at  continuity  of  service  at  the  helm  of 
lutelligence. 


Faflore  of  Government  Agfendes  to  Coop- 
erate in  Scrap  Efforts  Causes  Shortage 
of  Steel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINKEBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di.s- 
trict  I  represent  is  devoted  predomi- 
nantly to  fainnlng.  Our  farmers  are 
progressive.  They  make  wide  use  of  me- 
chanical equipment.  Shortages  of  farm 
equipment  during  the  war  handicapped 
them  severely  in  their  vital  work  of  pro- 
viding food  for  our  armed  forces,  the 
Nation,  and  our  allies.  Nevertheless, 
they  performed  miracles  in  making  in- 
adequate equipment  do,  and  in  keeping 
worn-out  equipment  on  the  job. 

Now  it  has  been  almost  2  years  since 
the  surrender  of  Japan  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Tet  farmers  In  my  district 
are  still  suffering  for  lack  of  machinery 
and  other  products  made  of  metal.  Mail 
and  urgent  telegrams  come  across  my 
desk  every  day,  asking  what  I  can  do  to 
help  our  farmers  get  badly  needed  farm 
machinery,  roofing  sheets,  nails,  and  bal- 
ing wire.  And  each  time  I  turn  to  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  of  these 
products  I  hear  the  same  story — shortage 
of  steel. 


Going  into  the  matter  thoroughly.  I 
was  amaaed  recently  to  discover  that  our 
Government  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to- 
ward rettiming  to  this  country  the  scrap 
steel  resulting  from  the  war.  This  is  the 
scrap  which  our  steel  mills  desperately 
need  if  they  are  to  reach  full  production. 

Because  of  this,  the  facts  contained  in 
a  leaflet  entitled  "A  Memorandum  on  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Scrap  Situation"  have 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  concern,  if  not 
downright  irritation. 

That  memorandum  states  that  present 
stocks  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  are  the  low- 
est on  record.  They  are  even  lower  than 
back  in  the  war  years  when  we  were  con- 
ducting scrap  drives.  Yet  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Pacific  islands,  there  are  millions 
of  tons  of  scrap  in  the  form  of  out-of- 
date  or  damaged  war  equipment,  bomt>ed 
bridges,  buildings,  and  so  on.  This 
memorandum  points  out  that  there  are 
many  other  thousands  of  tons  of  scrap 
steel,  in  the  form  of  obsolete  macliinery 
and  industrial  equipment,  being  held  by 
the  War  Assets  Administration,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy.  It  is  almost  treason 
how  this  material  is  being  held  and  stored 
at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers  when 
it  is  so  greatly  needed  by  industry  for 
American  business,  and  agriculture,  and 
to  provide  labor  for  American  workers. 

As  a  representative  of  a  district  clam- 
oring for  steel  products.  I  demand  to 
know  why  the  War  Assets  Admin  Lstration 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  have  not  ex- 
hausted every  means  to  get  this  steel 
scrap  flowing  back  to  the  United  States. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  measures  for 
getting  it  back.  It  can  only  be  done  while 
prices  are  high  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
handling,  shipping,  and  processing  scrap. 
The  present  scale  of  prices  canirat  be  ex- 
pected to  last  forever. 

My  speaking  out  against  the  sluggish- 
ness of  Government  agencies  in  this 
matt«r  is  not  a  case  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black.  My  constituents,  and 
American  farmers  generally,  have  done 
a  good  job  of  conserving  scrap.  Plow 
of  scrap  from  farms  to  dealers  has  been 
very  high.  The  amoimt  of  scrap  re- 
maining on  farms  is  small,  indeed. 

Since  farmers  have  scraped  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  they  are  not  feeling  exactly 
happy  to  hear  that  stalling,  delay,  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Government 
agencies  is  responsible  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  our  current  scrap  famine.  Their 
resentment  will  be  deepened,  of  course, 
every  time  they  are  unable  to  buy  nails, 
baling  wire,  and  farm  equipment;  every 
time  they  read  or  hear  over  the  radio  the 
fact  that  Washington's  failure  to  move 
moimtains  of  rusting  war  scrap  back  to 
America  is  causing  an  ever  more  rapid 
depletion  of  our  ore  reserves,  the  re- 
serves we  had  to  gouge  into  .so  heavily  to 
win  the  war. 

Our  Government  knows  the  basic  facts. 
Why  has  It  not  acted? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
troduce the  full  text  of  this  leaflet  for 
the  observation  of  the  American  people 
who  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and 
a  more  complete  survey  of  the  scrap  sit- 
uation, and  why  farmers  are  not  getting 
much-needed  agricultural  equipment 
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Th«  tea  of  the  leaflet  entitled  "A 
liemor«nlum  on  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Scrap  Sit  iiatloo"  follows: 

Tbm  pr«  mt  visible  stocks  of  Iron  and  su«l 
•erap  art  I  Im  lowest  on  raoord  and  coosldsr* 
ably  balo^r  tht  quantity  oo  hand  in  tbs 
•arly  part  at  IMS  wban  it  becsms  necessary 
to  otMMhM  I  a  NaUoo-wUle  scrsp  drive  In 
order  to  tiatatata  production  of  stsel  and 
oastUna  f<fr  tba  "Araanal  of  Dnaocraey." 

qMrtaOOB  of   ferrous  scrap, 
ttai  to  aoBM  M.OOOXlOO  tons  In  tbe 
Pflor  to  our  entry  into  World  War 
BMntfous  lonnaf  of  steel  in 
many   forifis  sent  abroad  durtnc   ths   war. 
factors  have  eooablned  to  affect 
t  deflnite  scrap  sbortaf*  now  •«• 
In  this  aOMBtry.    Fwroua  scrap  is  one 
of  OHT  imp  DTtaat  aouress  of  OMUUlcs  and  It 
wui  naver  m  poaalble  for  us  to  make  up  this 
ot  out  ot  our  basic  materials  for  the 


of  flnlatMd  steel  and  '■^^ttrgv 


The  prsient  cotlactlon  of  scrap  from  the 
(arms  and  rural  areas,  plus  tbe  generatton 
by    fabricators    and    automobile 
and    the   dally    obaolaacsnce    of 
In  this  country  are  not  niOclent 
tlk4  demands  of  the  steel  and  foundry 
snd  accumulate  safe  reserves  for 
the  futtirs      U  tbe  present  scant  supply  Is 
not  ainms^iled.  production  of  flatsbsd  steel 

ly  have  w  ba 
well  as  tlMfprodttctlon  of 
tn  wbola.  a  r  ta  part,  of  staat  an<L'ar  eastlnfs. 
Hm  teti  at  aad  asost  sprsaalbls  aources  of 
scrap  to  In  urease  our  present  supply  are  un- 
der the  coi  trol  of  tb»  Unltad  States  Govern- 
ooent  as: 

( 1 )  8urp  ua  military  and  ladtiatrtal  equlp- 
aaant  in  t  ta  United  States,  ooouptod  Oer- 
aaany  and  PactHe  Islands  which  la  no  lon^r 
and  tharator*.  to  ba  scrapped.  Thu 
eq  Jtpment  is  now  undef  the  con- 
trola  of  Ws  r  AaseU  Admin Utratton.  the  Army 
and  the  Ni  vy 

{3)  Scrai  resulting  from  warfare  and  worn- 
out  equipment  In  occupied  Oanoaany  and 
Pacific  tola  Mia. 

Ol   The  conversion  to  scrap  of  damaged 
aad  obaole*  e  Navy  and  maritime  vseecls. 
It  to  mJMSMd   that   the  potential  scrap 
three   sowces   would   afiratata 
ay  mlUt4n  tons 
A  betd  atd  tIkofous  policy  and  program 
abovM   be   adopted    by    these   Oovemmeot 
agencies  m 

(a)  Declirlng  ss  scrap  and  asUlng  thsaa 
othsiwtos  I  n usable  surpluses. 

(b)  THa  I  etum  of  aa  scrap  under  the  con- 
trol of  ths  w  agenclea  for  sale  at  Atlantic 
and  PaeMe  porta 

Tha  propi  asd  and  tamed  at  aala  of  scrap  In 
tba  Sdra^M  n  areas  and  far  lib)  Maads  on  an 
to-to  aad  i  here-la  baato  to  i^eUy  vaaatis- 
factory.  T  ka  number  of  nntopaatos  in  the 
acrap  indutry  and  steal  taduatry  which 
would  or  c^uld  bid  on  that  baato  to  very 
ty  of  the  proepectlve 
having  to  view  the 
to  sed  what  they  are  bidding  on.  the 
■MdUbt  of  I  rrangemeuu  with  tba  Amy  and 
Navy  lar  tbi  Mitol  of  ntpwiai  to  load  the 
■arap.  tba  \  raasfortlag  of  sarap.  and  other 
problems  w  luld  only  drag  out  Inurmlnsbly 
and  frustra  «  our  mutual  efforu  to  return 
thto  scrap  o  tbto  country.  The  return  ot 
■arap  to  th»  Atlantic  and  ftdlia  porta  by 
agancles  nt  he  Ck>vertunent  VOdli  tMWa  tba 
MMnt  of  a  I  (his  scrsp  wbMt  li  M  badly 
baadad.  and  would  aiao  gtva  Iba  Ooveraawat 
a  blfbar  •a4n  taaltoailoto  tbMt  If  mM  oa  a 

or 
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look  ahead  and  plan  for  their  operations.  It 
also  dlacourages  many  additional  compsnlss 
faoat  pat  tlclpating  In  thto  shlpbreaklng  pro- 
gram. 

With  a  fttU  realisation  of  tha  sarlousnstoi 
of  ths  situation  there  has  been  formed  the 
Steel.   Foundry.   A   Scrsp   Indtistrlss'   Com- 
mlttaa  for  Sipsdlting  of  Iron  A  Steel  Scrap, 
compose  a  of  the  following: 

American  Iron  A  Steet  InstltuU:   Walter 
8.  Tower,  prealdent.  American  Iron  A  Steal 
Instltuu\     Robert    W.    Wolcott.    chalrmaa,! 
Commlt'.e«  on  Iron  A  Steel  Scrsp.  Amerlcaaj 
Iron  A  Steel  Institute:   L.  D.  Greene,  con* 
sultant.  Amerlcsn  Iron  A  Steel  Institute. 

InstltuU  of  Scrap  Iron  A  Steel     Phtllp  W. 
Frladsr.  prasldsnt.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  A< 
StMl:   Idwtn  C.  Barrlnger.  executive  secre- 
tary, lutltute  of  Scrap  Iron  A  Steel:  Chsriea 
H.  Upactt.  publisher.  Wsste  Trade  Journal. 

Steel  Pounders'  Society  of  Amerlcs:  Edgar 
D.  Fllntermsnn.  president.  Steel  Founders' 
Society  of  America. 

Gray  Iron  Pounders'  Society.  Inc  :  R.  L. 
Collier,  executive  vice  president.  Gray  Irun 
Puundets'   Society    Inc. 

American  Malleable  Society:  W.  W.  Mae- 
MUlM).  genaral  purchasing  agaat:  c,  o  Na- 
tional AUUsable  A  Steel  Casting  Co. 

The  Hteel.  Foundry.  A  Scrap  Industries' 
Coounlttea  for  BxpadttU^  Iron  A  Steel  Scrap 
has  the  full-time  ssrvlcas  of  L.  D  Greene, 
loeatad  at  Csrlton  Hotel.  Washington.  D  C, 
aad  Mwln  C.  Barrlnger.  located  st  1536  Cou- 
naattnit  Avenue  hrw.  Washington.  D.  C.  who 
ata  aoordlnatlng  the  efforts  of  industry  and 
Ck>vemrnent  to  sccclerate  the  flow  of  Gov- 
emmenn-controUed  scrap  to  the  mlUs  and 
foundrl«>s. 

This  memorandum  to  sant  you  with  tha 
earnest  request  that  you  anpasstvely  sup- 
port the  program  It  outlines. 

RoBzar  W    Wotcorr. 
Ctatrman.  Stetl,  fbaadiy.  mnd  Scrap 
tnduatrtea    Committee    for    Kxpe- 
ditmy  Iron  and  Stetl  Scrap.  Wasti- 
tngton.  D.  C. 


Tkc  Natioaal  Ardiivei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NTw  Toax 
ZM  TUX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSSNTATIVSS 

Wednrsdaif.  May  7.  1947 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
hare  a.1  probably  heard  about  the  Na- 
tlotutl  Archives.  You  know  it  b  a  Fed- 
eral agoncy— a  fairly  young  one.  having 
been  enUblished  In  1934— and  that  It 
occupies  a  big  pile  of  a  building  on  Con- 
sUtutlon  Avenue  here  In  Washington. 
It  U  an  Impressive  building,  almost  too 
impresaive.  the  name.  National  Ar- 
chives of  tb  United  Statea.  la  also  a  bit 
overwhelm<  |.  Tha  word  "archives" 
sounds  k «  i  innal.  ao  lolamn.  so  remoto 
from  your  tveryday  affairs  and  mine. 
"Archlvwi.  hoaravtr.  simply  means  tha 
rtcortla  of  i  fovernment  or  other  insti- 
tution or  ^e  organmtlon  that  takes 
care  of  ti  »m.  And  I  have  found,  as  X 
know  «om »  of  yot  have,  that  tha  records 
of  the  lYieral  Oovernment  In  tha  Na- 
tional AritlVM  aie  not  at  all  remote  from 
the  Uvet  bf  private  cltlaens  as  well  aa 
ofBeUia  ^  nd  that  the  National  Archives 
preaervas  thew  records  (or  the  use  of  th« 
ptibUe  u  well  as  of  tht  Oovernment. 

In  the  National  Archives  are  some  of 
the  moal  significant  documents  In  tha 
history   iif    the   United    States.    Theia 
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House,  most  of  the  Oovernment  agencies, 
and  several  of  the  Federal  courts,  are  not 
important-looking  papers  with  ribbons 
and  seals.  They  are  nevertheless  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  public  business,  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Federal  agencies,  as  you  might  expect, 
are  the  biggest  users  of  Government  rec- 
ords, but  I  am  not  going  Into  those  ad- 
ministrative and  research  uses.  Con- 
gress Itself  uses  records  in  the  National 
Archives.  It  not  only  consults  House 
and  Senate  files  but  records  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
and  of  other  agencies  to  determine  prec- 
edents and  to  obtain  other  needed  infor- 
mation. Such  congressional  committees 
as  the  one  that  investigated  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  used  tratiscripts  of  en- 
emy mes-sages  recorded  by  Government 
listening  posts  and  other  records.  Indi- 
vidual members  can  often  get  help  from 
the  Archives  for  themselves  or  their  con- 
stituents. 

Not  long  ago  Representative  Keam.  of 
New  Jersey,  learned  about  a  man  in  his 
district  who  was  trying  to  establish  his 
American  citizenship.  Although  the  man 
was  26  or  27  years  old,  he  could  not  prove 
that  he  had  been  bom.  His  parents  said 
his  birth  had  taken  place  aboard  the 
SwiQuefuinna,  an  American  ship  that 
was  bringing  them  to  this  country  from 
Poland,  but  his  parents'  word  did  not 
constitute  legal  proof.  There  was  no 
record  of  his  entry  at  Ellis  Island  so 
he  could  iK>t  prove  that  he  had  been  le- 
gally admitted  to  the  United  States. 
Thus,  though  he  had  been  trying  for 
years,  he  could  not  establish  his  citizen- 
ship. 

Representative  Kban  thought  that 
.surely  the  skipper  of  the  ship  would  have 
recorded  a  child's  birth  aboard,  and  his 
efforts  to  locAte  the  records  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna led  him  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives. There  it  did  not  take  the  trained 
reference  employees  long  to  find  the  log 
of  the  ship.  The  entry  for  December  12, 
1920.  showed  that  a  male  infant  had  been 
bom  to  the  Polish  couple,  whose  names 
were  recorded,  and  the  entry  was  sighed 
by  the  ship's  chief  t^Ilcer,  purser,  and 
master  <for  whom  the  boy  was  named*. 
Since  his  father  had  been  naturalized 
while  the  young  man  was  still  a  minor. 
a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  log 
was  all  he  needed  to  prove  his  birth  and 
entry  and  to  establish  his  long-sought 
citizenship. 

In  this  case,  a  Congressman  acted  for 
a  constituent,  but  anyone  can  write  to 
the  National  Archives  for  information 
that  he  has  reason  to  think  may  be  in 
the  records  preserved  there,  and  the 
small  but  competent  staff  of  the  agency 
will  .supply  a  reasonable  amount  of  data 
by  mall.  Furthermore,  anyone  can  ob- 
tain certified  copies  of  recordi  in  the 
National  Archives  for  a  very  imaU  fee. 
If  you  want  copies  of  doctunanti.  luch 
as  the  surrender  papers  that  brought 
World  War  XI  to  a  clo»e.  for  framing  or 
for  some  purpoae  other  than  legal,  you 
can  obtain  photographic  facalmlles  from 
the  Archives  at  cost. 

In  thdte  still  troubled  times,  u  during 
the  war.  requettg  for  Information  that 
would  help  to  prove  citlzenahlp  are  con- 
ftantly  received  by  the  National  Archives. 


Only  a  limited  quantity  d  natiu-aliza- 
tion  records  received  from  a  few  Fed- 
eral courts  are  in  the  Archives  Build- 
ing, but  records  pertaining  to  passports, 
passenger  lists,  and  even  census  popu- 
lation schedules  often  yield  information 
vital  in  proving  citizenship.  Many  piti- 
ful letters  are  received  from  American 
nationals  abroad  who  loat  everything,  in- 
cluding their  papers,  during  the  war. 
Some  of  them  want  to  come  back  to  the 
United  States  but  cannot  replace  their 
destroyed  passports  because  they  cannot 
prove  that  they  are  citizens. 

One  American  woman,  whose  entire 
family  was  killed  when  the  Nazis  invaded 
Holland,  wrote  that  she  had  been  bom 
in  New  York  City  in  1878  but  that  her 
birth  had  not  been  recorded.  Could  the 
National  Archives  produce  evidence  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  passport?  She 
wanted  to  spend  her  last  days  at  home. 
Even  in  1880  New  York  City  was  a  big 
place,  too  big  for  tbe  Archives  to  track 
down  in  the  1880  census  of  population 
everybody  in  New  York  who  bore  th»; 
name  the  woman  gave.  Further  ques- 
tioning of  the  woman  and  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Archives,  how- 
ever, finally  led  to  the  locaiixm  of  the 
woman's  naQie  in  the  1880  census  of 
Staten  Island.  Armed  with  thLs  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  her  birth  in  the  United 
States,  the  old  lady  could  again  seek,  this 
time  with  hope  of  success,  a  passport  to 
her  native  land. 

Some  people  have  even  fewer  clues  to 
offer  uhen  they  turn  to  the  National 
Archives.  A  swarthy  young  man  ap- 
peared one  day  to  appeal  for  help  in 
establishing  his  citizenship.  He  had 
been  bom  in  this  country,  he  said,  but  he 
did  not  know  where.  About  the  only 
pertinent  information  besides  his  name 
he  had  to  offer  was  that  his  grandfather, 
an  Arabian  camel  driver,  had  come  to 
America  nearly  a  century  ago.  To 
search  the  passenger  lists  of  all  the  ships 
that  brought  in  immigrants  about  100 
years  ago  would  have  been  an  impossible 
task.  It  looked  as  though  the  experts 
had  been  stumped.  Then  one  Ai'chives 
employee  recalled  that  when  Jefferson 
Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  imder  Presi- 
dent Pierce  he  had  imported  camels  and 
camel  diivers  for  transporting  Army 
supplies  over  our  western  desert.  In- 
vestigation of  Quartermaster  Corps  rec- 
ords told  the  rest  of  the  story.  One  of 
those  camel  drivers  was  the  mans 
grandfather,  who,  it  developed,  had  be- 
come a  naturalized  citizen. 

Proof  of  age  as  well  as  of  citizenship 
Is  important  and  can  frequently  be  ob- 
^ned  from  the  National  Archives.  Old- 
age  benefits  guaranteed  by  law  often 
hinge  on  proof  of  when  a  person  was 
born.  The  recording  of  births  la  the 
builneu  of  the  States,  of  course,  but 
cenaua  schedules,  military-service  and 
pension  records,  and  Federal  employ- 
ment files  In  the  Archives  contain  data 
on  birth  dates  that  Is  often  accepted  in 
lieu  of  a  birth  certificate. 

Service  disability  pensions  may  depend 
on  such  documents  as  sailors'  health  and 
welfare  files.  Dtuing  the  war  many 
such  records  were  soaked  with  black  oil 
when  ships  were  torpedoed,  and  when 
the  records  were  recovered  they  were 
unreadable.    The  National  Archives  de- 


viled a  way  to  dry  clean  these  records, 
however,  thus  reclaiming  them  for  the 
future  protection  of  those  sailors  who 
were  injured  in  line  of  duty  but  who 
would  have  great  difBculty  proving  it 
without  such  records.  Other  service 
records  in  the  National  Archives  bolster 
and  protect  the  benefits  that  have  been 
voted  for  those  who  have  fought  to  pro- 
tect this  country. 

Property  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  also  witnessed  and 
protected  by  the  preservation  of  certain 
records  in  the  Archives  Building.  Gen- 
eral Liand  Office  records,  which  are  basic 
to  establishing  title  to  three- fourths  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  Stales — all 
the  public  lands — are  In  tbe  National 
Archives.  When  people  get  Involved  In 
litigation  over  titles,  the  National 
Archives  can.  and  does  when  requested, 
furnish  copies  of  the  original  land -entry 
papers,  including  the  land  warrants 
themselves.  Every  time  a  new  oil  field 
Is  discovered,  for  Instance,  the  Archives 
does  a  land-ofBce  business  in  supplying 
those  concerned,  and  those  who  would 
like  to  be,  with  facts  about  titles.  Patent 
records  protect  the  interests  of  those 
whose  inventive  genius  has  helped  to 
make  America  the  great  indu^rial  coim- 
try  it  is. 

You  would  expect  historians  and  po- 
litical scientists  to  use  records  in  the 
Archives  Building,  and  they  do.  Until 
the  National  Archives  was  established, 
many  Federal  records  were  Inaccessible 
in  basements,  attics,  and  warehouses, 
but  now  they  may  be  used  by  anyone 
who  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  consult- 
ing them  in  well-equipped  search  rooms, 
where  attendants  who  can  offer  heli^ul 
suggestions  are  always  on  duty.  Jour- 
nalists and  novelists  also  often  search 
records  for  material.  Carl  Sandburg,  in 
preparing  his  monumental  volumes  on 
Lincoln,  used  documents  and  photo- 
graphs in  the  National  Archives.  Mar- 
garet Landon  consulted  diplomatic  and 
consular  reports  relating  to  Slam  in 
writing  Anna  and  the  King  of  Slam. 
King  Mongkut's  offer  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  elephants  which 
might  live  and  multiply  on  our  western 
plains  was  a  genuine  gesture  of  friend- 
ship documented  by  the  records. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  even  necessary  for 
scholars  and  others  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington when  they  want  to  use  records  In 
the  National  Archives  for  research. 
Some  Important  series  of  records  have 
been  reproduced  on  microfilm,  and  when 
orders  for  copies  of  such  records  are  re- 
ceived positive  prints  of  the  microfilms 
are  made  at  cost.  Thus  for  a  few  dollars 
all  the  records  of  the  Michigan  Indian 
supertntendency  or  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Parts  can  be  obtained  on  micro- 
film and  used  anywhere  that  a  reading 
machine  Is  available.  If  yo^j  have  read 
Kenneth  Roberts'  recent  historical  nov- 
el. Lydla  Bailey,  you  know  what  effective 
use  he  made  of  information  In  Federal 
Archives.  It  was  chiefly  microcopies  of 
records  In  the  National  Archives  that  he 
utlUaed.  I  am  told,  microcopies  of  dlplo* 
matlc  and  consular  records  relating  to 
Haiti  In  the  time  of  Touasalnt  L'Ouver- 
ture  and  to  Tripoli  during  tbe  war  with 
the  Barbery  powers,  which  he  bought 
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borne  to  use  at  hte  leisure.    U- 
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8chool4  libraries,  and  private  coUec- 
i  of  prints  every  year, 
popular  are  pictures 
made  by   he  famous  Civil  War  camera- 
man. Ifai  lew  Brady,  the  granddaddy  of 
all  the  ac  i  war  photographers.    He  per- 
suaded P«oldM)t  Lincoln  to  allow  him 
and  his    isslstants  to  photograph  the 
armies  in  the  Held.    As  a  result  there  is 
available  a  collection  of  portraits  and 
scenes  thi  ,t  in  realLnm  and  excellence  of 
photograihy  cannot  be  outclassed  even 
by  the  be  it  of  today's  output.    Brady's 
portraits  if  Lincoln.  Grant,  and  Lee  are 
espedaOy  pood  and  are  In  much  demand. 
Portraits    of    Indian    chiefs    made    by 
Smlthsonlsn   Institution   photographers 
and  pictu  «•  of  Indian  villages  are  used 
by  grade  ashools  as  teaching  aids.   Amer- 
ican Legk  B  posts  are  good  customers  for 
pictures  o  World  War  I  units  and  heroes. 
HoUywsMi.  which  ought  to  know  the 
ralue  of  itotures  If  anybody  does.  Is  a 
constant  user  of  photographic  records. 
There  Is   always  somebody  to  squawk 
about  hlstMical  Inaccuracies  In  movies. 
biU.  U  OM  BMjr  Judge  by  the  amount  of 
wwaich  ItM  tadostry  docs  in  the  Na- 
ttoaal  Arc  lives.  It  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  achlevi>   verisimilitude.     In    making 
Gone  Witl  i  the  Wind,  searchers  not  only 
combed  cc  ntemporary  documents  in  the 
Archives  I  uildlng  but  whole  sets  show- 
ing fortlfiaUons  at  AtlanU  and  street 
scenes  were  copied  from  Brady  photo- 
graphs th>re.     For  Wilson,  pictures  of 
the  Tersal  lies  Conference  were  studied 
In  great  dc  Mil  and  news  reels  of  the  Con- 
ference mj  de  by  the  Signal  Corps  were 
iMscpolatf  d  Into  the  picture.    For  utlll- 
■ttaii  In  t  le  latest  Hl-ho  Silver  picture. 
sound  rec<  rdlngs  of  Indian  chants  have 
been  obtained. 


Educational  tnstitution.n  and  private 
cltuens  may  also  obtain  at  cost  copies 
of  individual  scenes  < still  pictures)  talcen 
from  mot  ion -picture  film  in  the  Nalii  ■  al 
Archives.  In  the  cu.stody  of  the  Archu  i>t 
there  are  about  40.000  reels  of  motion 
plctuns.  Most  of  these  were  made  by 
the  Government.  They  include  training  i 
and  ln<entlve  movies,  reconnaissance  and 
other  films  made  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses, documentaries,  and  films  such  as 
tho.se  made  on  the  1939-41  Oovemment 
expedtiion  to  the  Antarctic  picturing 
the  areas  explored.  Wellesley  CoUeRe. 
for  instance,  recently  obtained  copies  of, 
films  made  on  that  Antarctic  Expedition 
to  Illustrate  for  risssta  In  geology  the 
formation  of  icebergs. 

Radio  stations,  colleges,  historians.' 
students  of  .opeecb.  and  collectors  al'W 
find  the  more  than  lOO.OCO  .sound  record- 
ings In  the  National  Archives  of  great 
u-se.  The  voices  of  such  noted  men  as 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  William  How- 
ard Taft.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Warren  O. 
Hardlr.R.  Wln.ston  Churchill.  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt.  Dwlght  D  Ei.senhower.  and 
Harry  Truman  and  of  such  notorious 
characters  as  Mussolini  and  Hitler  are, 
among  those  on  recordings.  Reproduc- 
tions of  these  recordings  may  also  be  ob- 
tained at  cost. 

The  movie  'ndustry  recognized  from 
the  first  the  help  it  could  get  from  the 
Archives,    and    during    the    war    many 
other  businesses  turned  to  the  agency 
for  information.    They  were  chiefly  in- 
tere.sted  in  learning  how  industry  adapt- 
ed itself  m  World  War  I  and  what  sub- 
stitutes for  strategic  materials  could  be 
found.    One  manufacturer's  representa- 
Uvt  aald  that  what  he  learned  from  a 
study  of  World  War  I  records  in  the 
Archives  saved  his  company  months  of 
time  valuable  to  the  war  effort  in  World 
War.    The  Federal  Register,  which  con- 
Ulns  Oovemment  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  and  which  Is  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  helped  to  keep  the  busi- 
nessman Informed   of  all   the  wartime 
regulations  he  had  to  comply  with.    Since 
the  war  representatives  of  business  and 
Industry  have  continued  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral records,  for  instance,  for  a  study  of 
the  development  of  aviation,  and  many 
companies  now  utilize  copies  of  photo- 
graphs In  the  National  Archives  in  ad- 
vertising. 

If  you  have  ancestors,  as  who  has  not. 
yoa  miiy  be  interested  in  genealogy  or 
family  history,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it. 
There  are  in  the  National  Archives  prob- 
ably more  original  source  materials  about 
more  people  than  in  any  other  one  place 
in  the  United  States.  Every  day  the 
search  rooms  of  the  agency  are  filled 
with  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
living  tracing  the  descent  of  others  or 
whose  ancestors  are  their  hobby.  It  Is 
not  possible  for  the  Archives  to  supply 
much  genealogical  Information  by  mail. 
The  attention  of  the  staff  must  first  be 
given  to  facilitating  Government  busi- 
ness and  to  answering  questions  involv- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  individuals.  The 
nearly  5.000.000  case  files  of  those  who 
have  been  pensioned  by  the  Government 
for  senice  In  wars  from  the  Revolution 
through  World  War  I,  however,  are  avail- 
able for  consultatloa    Among  these  files 
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•M  Interests  of  the  dairy  fanner.  Is  a 
masterly  contribution.  Under  leave,  I 
am  extending  his  remarks  : 

The  National  Oooperatlva  Milk  Producers 
PsdMatloD.  with  omoM  at  17S1  Kye  Street 
NW..  WaahlngtOD.  D.  C,  U  an  crganlaaUon  of 
gg  dairy  cooperatives  which  are  owned,  con- 
troUad.  and  operated  by  approximately  380,- 
000  farm  famlltf .  Tbeee  farmer-owned  co- 
operatlvee  market  about  17.000.000,000 
pounds  of  whole  milk  equivalent  annually, 
delivered  by  their  farmer  members  in  the 
form  of  whole  milk  or  farm-separated  cream. 
That  is  more  than  17  percent  of  the  total 
wtaole  milk  equivalent  sold  by  farmers. 

IHB  XMPORTAMCS  OF  THS  BAiaT  UHWIBSai 

The  manner  in  which  the  trade -agreement 
program  affects  dairy  products  Is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance  because  dairying  Is  the 
baddxaie  of  American  agriculture.  Not  only 
does  It  contribute  more  to  the  country's  farm 
Income,  but  it  is  more  widely  distributed 
over  the  entire  country  than  any  other  single 
enterprise.  Cash  farm  receipts  from  dairy 
products  constitute  8  to  9  percent  of  total 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketing  In  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions, 
and  up  to  33  percent  In  the  North  Atlantic 
region.' 

Dairy  cows  are  kept  on  4  out  of  5  farms  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  25.000.000  milk 
cows  on  these  4,500,000  farms.  More  than 
2.000,000  farms  are  engaged  in  commer- 
cial dairylng.* 

Cash  farm  Income  from  dairying  In  the 
United  States  In  1946  was  about  g3.900,000,- 
000.  Total  milk  production  in  1946  was 
nearly  120.000.000,000  pounds '  providing  a 
milk  supply  of  860  pounds  per  person  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

For  more  than  20  year*  total  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  vUtxially 
self-sufflclent.  Total  milk  production  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  69,000.000,000  pounds 
in  1924  to  107,000.000.000  pounds  in  1939,  an 
lacraase  of  20  percent.  \n  line  with  the  In- 
crease In  domestic  requirements. 

During  the  «'ar.  production  was  pushed  up 
from  107.000.000.000  pounds  in  1939  to 
122,000,000,000  pounds  in  1946.  Bven  though 
total  civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
products  was  raised,  we  met  war  needs  for 
dairy  products  with  exports  totaling  9JBO0,- 
000.000  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  phis  mili- 
tary procurement  of  more  than  14.000.000X)00 
pounds.' 

During  the  prewar  years  1934  to  19S8  aver- 
age exports  of  dairy  products  from  the  United 
States  in  all  forms  were  valued  at  $5,000.- 
000,000  annually.  Imports  from  foreign 
cotmtrles  averaging  $14,000,000  annually 
were  principally  types  of  cheese,  of  which 
■mall  quantities  could  obtain  a  high  retail 
prtoe  premliun  over  similar  domestic  types. 

THB  RSiaATlON'S  TABIFr  rOUCT 

The  policy  of  our  fed^aUon  as  to  trade 
agreements  Is  uf  long  standing.  Dairy  farm- 
ers are  dependent  upon  the  stabUlty  ot  the 

'  Farm  Production,  Disposition  and  Income 
Prom  Ifllk.  1944-45.  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  loonom- 
Ics,  AprU  1946,  and  Farm  Income  Situation. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Bconomics,  June  1946. 

=  1945  Census  of  Agriculture.  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Commeroe,  B\ireau  of  the  Cencus. 

'  Farm  Productloo.  Dispoaitlon  and  Income 
PlQBi  Milk,  1946-46.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agrlcuieure.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconom- 
ics, AprU  15.  1947. 

*8awoes  of  Production.  Consumption  and 
Foralgu  Trade  Data  as  follows:  Production, 
■ae  footnote  (li.  Consumption,  Production 
and  OomompUon  of  Mantifactured  Dairy 
ProducU.  1.  X.  Vial.  U.  S.  Department  ot 
Agriculture.  Technology  BuUatin  722,  AprU 
1910.  and  Dairy  Situation.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, September  1946, 


domestle  maitet  and  have  needed  protective 
tariffs  against  foreign  competitors  ever  sino«i 
tlM  end  of  World  War  L  Throughout  thlt; 
period  our  organlaation  has  sponaored  a  pol- 
icy of  raUonal  tariff-making.  We  have  con- 
slstenUy  supported  the  principle  of  levying 
Import  duties  so  as  to  equalize  differences  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  domestii: 
products  and  products  of  the  principal  com- 
peting foreign  countries.  Our  federation 
worked  dUigcntly  to  secture  adequate  protec- 
tion lor  dairy  farmers  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930. 

Since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  first  came 
up  for  extension  and  amendment  our  federa- 
tion has  consistently  opposed  it.  It  is  un- 
sound and  unwlee  and  oxight  not  to  have  been 
extended.  Knowing  that  extension  was  In- 
evitable, we  sponsored  certain  fundamental 
amendments  which  in  our  judgment  should 
have  been  minimum  requirements.  These 
amendments  included: 

1.  Senate  ratification  of  agreements. 

2.  Permission  to  parties  injured  by  the  op- 
eration of  tariff  conceesions  to  Uke  their 
grievance  into  the  courts  of  the  United  State*. 

3.  extension  of  loeneflts  only  to  nations 
granting  concessions  in  return. 

None  of  the  relief  which  we  sought  has 
been  granted  and  we  are  now  pessimistic  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  current  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  being  carried  on  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  Our  fears  are  based  on  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Reduced  tariffs  on  dairy  products,  cattle 
and  cattle  products,  fats,  and  oils  endanger 
the  livelihood  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  dairy  tariff  structure  has  been  buUt 
around  the  butter  tariff  of  14  cenu  per 
]x>imd  and  duties  on  other  <lalry  products 
equivalent  to  the  butter  rate  on  the  basis 
of  their  butterfet  content.  A  7-cent  tariff 
reduction  would  lower  the  farm  price  of  but- 
terfat  8*4  cents  per  pound.  On  the  basis  of 
the  4.000.000,000  potmds  of  butterfat  wM  in 
all  forms  in  1946  this  would  mean  a  loss  of 
$340,000,000,  exceeding  by  24  times  the  entire 
value  of  dairy  producU  Imported  In  prewar 
years. 

lir  WUl  L.  Clayton  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  his  testimony  before  this  commit- 
tee, attempted  to  give  the  Impression  that 
dairy  farmers  would  be  among  the  principal 
agricultural  beneflclarles  of  reduced  tariffs. 
It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Clayton  was  drawing 
unwarranted  inferences  from  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  dairy  products  were  ex- 
ported dtirlng  the  war.  It  is  true  that  dairy 
product  exports  during  the  war  totaled  6,- 
500,000,000  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  These 
exports,  however,  were  stimulated  by  a  $2.- 
000,000,000  subsidy  program  designed  to  lower 
constuner  prices,  and  furthermore  were  vir- 
tually outright  gifts  through  lend-lease  and 
UNRRA  to  their  foreign  recipienU.  We  do 
not  see  in  this  experience  any  ray  of  hope 
for  the  dairy  farmer  for  extensive  foreign 
markets  for  dairy  products. 

Contrasted  with  wartime,  when  our  dairy 
ejqjorts  were  high  and  there  was  a  world- 
wide decline  in  production  of  dairy  products 
outside  the  United  States,  we  are  now  facing 
a  different  situation.  While  world  shortage 
of  butter  and  cheese  still  prevails,  world  milk 
production  is  increasing  and  may  soon  reach 
prewar  levels.  In  addition,  the  rush  to  re- 
habilitate the  industries  of  war-torn  coun- 
tries may  lead  regimented  economies  to  deny 
exportable  dairy  products  to  tbelr  own  dtl- 
aens  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  industrial 
products  of  the  United  States. 

A  dangerous  element  Is  the  prospect  of  the 
depressed  level  at  which  controlled  prices 
have  been  held  in  foreign  countries.  During 
the  present  year  the  United  Kingdom  is  buy- 
ing New  Zealand's  entire  butter  exports  for 
35  cents  per  poimd.  This  purchase  was  made 
by  an  adjustable  contract  which  runs  for 
two  more  years.  "Hie  United  Kingdom  has 
similar  contracts  with  Australia  and  Canada. 


The  latest  price  report  from  Canada  shows 
a  pries  of  89.75  cents  per  pound  (Canadian 
currency). 

Against  a  world  background  of  low  prices, 
rising  production,  and  trade  manipulation, 
the  outlook  for  United  States  prices,  based 
on  internal  conditions  Is  in  sharp  contrast. 
Dairy  products  here  are  In  ample  supply. 
Butter  production  Is  steadily  approaching 
prewar  levels.  Butter  prices  in  recent  mouths 
hare  been  mostly  in  a  range  of  60  to  75  cents 
per  pound.  At  worst,  butter  may  sink  to  the 
equivalent  of  the  90  percent  of  parity  sup- 
port price  guaranteed  by  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment. In  April  parity  was  69.9  cents  per 
pound  of  butterfat  at  the  farm,  equivalent 
to  approximately  55  cents  per  pound  of  but- 
ter. At  90  percent  of  parity,  butter  prices 
would  be  50  cents  per  pound.  This  Is  15 
cents  per  pound  over  the  1946-47  prices  In 
the  British  purchase  contract  with  New  Zea- 
land. We  may.  therefore,  find  Britain  tempt- 
ed to  unload  her  New  Zesdand  butter  on  us 
as  a  means  of  repaying  the  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollar  loan  which  we  recently 
made  her. 

2.  Reduced  tariffs  on  one  dairy  product 
lower  the  price  of  all. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  tariffs  on  all  im- 
portant dairy  products  except  casein.  A  re- 
duction In  the  tariff  on  one  dairy  product 
may  have  the  same  effect  as  a  reduction  on 
all,  due  to  the  intimate  interrelationships 
between  prices  of  dairy  products.  Dairy- 
product  prices  are  closely  Interrelated  be- 
cause large  quantities  of  milk  may  be  quickly 
diverted  from  one  product  to  another.  To- 
day flexibility  of  production  results  from  the 
operations  of  multipurpose  plants  and  from 
interplant  shlftuig  of  producers. 

The  dairy  tariff  rates  in  the  act  of  1830 
recognized  these  interrelationships.  Trade 
agreements  have  breached  this  balance  at 
some  points.  Reductions  on  Cheddar  and 
Italian  cheese  duties  were  put  into  effect 
only  after  war  had  spread  itself  over  the 
globe.  These  duties,  therefore,  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  display  their  harmful  effect  in 
normal  times.  Further  reductions  of  these, 
or  reductions  of  other  duties  untouched  un- 
til now,  will  be  evidence  that  the  State  De- 
partment, heedless  of  conseqtiencss,  is  deter- 
mined to  strip  the  American  dairy  farmer  of 
every  shred  of  defense  against  world  de- 
pression. 

8.  Predatory  practices  In  international 
dairy  trade  will  persist  In  spite  of  trade 
agreements. 

Predatory  practices  in  International  dairy 
trade  were  not  affected  by  previous  trade 
agreements.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  practices  will  be  remedied  by  further 
trade  agreements. 

Low  world  butter  prices  during  the  1980*8 
were  in  part  assured  by  dairy  price  policies 
of  practically  all  exjxx-tlug  nations.  There 
were  a  variety  of  devices  employed  by  these 
nations  to  bolster  their  domestic  prices  and 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  subsidise  exports. 
We  know  of  such  programs  in  Argentina, 
Australia.  Canada,  Denmark,  Kstonia.  Fin- 
land. Latvia.  Lithuania,  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand,  and  Sweden. 

Four  of  those  eleven  countries.  Nether- 
lands, Canada,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  had 
trade  agreements  in  effect  with  us  during 
the  time  they  used  export  subsidies.  This 
gives  us  adequate  reason  to  believe  that  the 
State  Department's  give-away  program  is 
unilateral  In  practice,  whatever  It  may  be 
in  theory.  It  is  to  assure  protection  against 
such  subsidiaed  stirpluses  that  the  present 
butter  and  dairy  tariffs  should  be  retained 
without  change,  if  not  increased. 

An  example  of  the  futUity  and  one-sided- 
ness  of  the  State  Department's  trade  agree- 
ments is  found  in  the  experience  with  Can- 
ada. Trade  agreements  with  Canada  tn 
early  1986  and  1938  reduced  the  United  Sutes 
duty  on  Cheddar  cheese.  Beginning  Jmip  1. 
1939.  however,  Canada  began  to  subsidize 
cheese  production.     It  is  true  that  after  a 
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Tha  National  Cooperative  IfUk  Producan 
^Mlaratlon  has  not  yet  considered  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  International  Trad* 
^ganhnitlon.  The  federation's  policies,  how- 
aver,  are  taroad  enough  to  call  for  the  pro- 
tection at  tba  dairy  farmers  from  those  parta 
of  the  propoaad  International  structure  which 
appear  to  ba  oppressive.  We  therefore  offer 
thraa  objections:  (1)  the  treatment  of  non- 
BiBbar  nations;  (2)  lack  of  represenutloa 
of  those  affected  by  ITO  policies;  and  (S) 
danger  to  sanitary  standards 

1.  Treatment  of  nonmember  natlona: 
Article  36  of  the  propoaad  ITO  charter  would 
prohibit  the  United  SUtea.  If  It  becomaa 
a  member,  from  entering  into  any  agree- 
■kant  with  a  nonmember  nation  under 
which  such  nonmember  would  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benenu  under  the  charter  It 
would  also  provide  that  Urlfl  reductlona 
effected  by  negotiatloiu  under  the  charter 
cottld  not  be  extended  to  nonmember  na- 
llosw  except  with  the  concurrence  of  tha 
Organ  Ization. 

Thaae  provisions  are  apparently  Intended 
to  force  nonmembers  to  Join  the  Organiza- 
tion. Such  provisions,  however,  may  ham- 
per our  trade  relations  with  friendly  nstlona 
that  for  some  good  reaaon  do  not  desire  to 
become  members.  Tba  United  Statea  should 
be  free  to  trade  with  nonmember  natlona 
on  the  beat  term.^  that  can  be  worked  out 

Under  the  1934  amendment  to  the  Tariff 
Act.  sponsored  by  the  State  Department,  tha 
benenu  of  any  trade  agreement  are  extended 
automatically  to  all  other  nations  except 
those  proacribed  by  the  President.  It  waa 
under  this  policy  that  the  act  was  used  aa 
the  Instrument  for  genera]  tariff  reductions. 
Today  it  is  proposed  to  punish  nations  which 
are  not  members  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  by  making  It  possible  to  deny 
them  entirely  the  beneflta  of  future  tariff 
reductions  made  under  the  ITO  charter. 
The  Unltad  8tataa.  In  effect,  would  be  re- 
stricted by  an  organisation  superior  to  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  in  negotiating 
trade  agreements  upon  such  terms  as  It 
might  chooaa. 

The  federauon  has  historically  opposed 
the  policy  under  which  trade  agreement 
benefits  are  automatically  extended  to  all 
nations.  It  believed  and  still  believes  that 
negotlatlooa  should  be  conducted  with  each 
nation  on  an  Individual  basis.  This  is  re- 
gardlsaa  of  whether  that  nation  belongs  to 
the  ITO. 

The  SUte  Department  apparently  has 
shifted  lu  policy.  Where  it  once  meticulously 
enforced  the  Tariff  Act  by  the  extension  of 
benefits  far  and  wide.  It  now  apparently  seeks 
to  circumvent  the  law.  It  would  remove 
the  tariff-making  powers  of  Congress  still 
further  from  our  people  to  tha  orders  In 
council  of  a  world  authority. 

2  Lack  of  representation  of  tboae  affected 
by  ITO  policiea:  Under  the  tariff  acts,  awh 
as  the  Tariff  Act  of  lOgo.  tariff  rataa  on  Im- 
ports are  controlled  by  Congraaa.  Bach  dairy 
farmer  is  represented  in  Congraaa.  The 
farmer  himself  or  the  cooperative  asaoela- 
tlon  of  which  he  la  a  member  can  consult 
with  his  Repre^senutives  In  Congrc*  and 
discuss  the  effect  of  tariff  changes.  Hearings 
also  are  held  before  congreeetonal  committees 
at  which  Interested  parties  may  appear  But 
under  the  Trade  Agraaamu  Act  the  dairy 
farmer  has  no  rapi  eaautatlve  In  the  olBce  of 
tba  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Although  the  law  requires  that  hearlnga 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  <rf 
trade  agraecaenu.  thaae  haarh^i  are  pro 
forma  and  ara  Usdiffarantly  MMtatted  by 
minor  oActela  below  tba  negotiating  levels 
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In  such  a  way  a  super-world  government 
could  be  able  to  ov-errlde  decisions  of  our 
Congress  and  force  \ia  to  adhere  to  lower 
sanitary  standards  as  long  aa  wc  might  re- 
main a  member  of  the  organisation. 
In  conclusion  we  reapectfully  represent 
that  lu  some  way,  somehow,  this  Congraaa 
abould  block.  If  possible,  the  consumnutlon 
at  Geneva  of  the  propoaed  trade  agreements 
with  17  nations. 

It  should  tread  carefully  the  road  of  in- 
ternational trade  entanglements,  envisaged 
by  the  ITO.  For  I  truly  believe  that  our 
Nation  Is  on  the  verge  of  giving  away  the 
Miverelgnty  of  its  people. 


Clurict  L.  Gcrladi 


EXTET'SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PeNIfSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  5,  1947 

Mr.    HUGH    D.     SCXDTT.    JR.      Mr. 

Speaker,  death's  messenger  is  unwel- 
come, but  will  not  be  denied. 

In  times  of  sorrow  it  is  quite  Impos- 
sible to  find  words  to  express  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  we  suffer  the  loes  of  such  a 
close  associate  and  colleague  as  Chailes 
Oerlach.  Those  of  as  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  probably  knew  him 
best;  we  were  in  a  position  to  observe 
at  close  range  his  knowledge  and  ability, 
his  energy  and  devotion,  his  vision  and 
courage,  all  factors  in  his  able  qualifica- 
tions as  a  legislator.  We  prized  and 
cherished  his  friendship  and  his  con- 
scientlou.s  devotion  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  and  as  one  who  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  individual 
welfare  In  the  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ency, his  State,  and  his  country. 

I  would  not  fail  to  record  my  personal 
affection  for  Crailiz  Gkilacr.  I  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  as  well  as  with  his  constituency. 
We  shall  miss  him  in  these  days  to  come. 


Opp«sid«o  to  Merfer  of  the  Serrices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  Hsw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOTOB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  7.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leare  to  extend  mj  remarks  In  the 
R«co»D.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  John  P.  Bracken,  president 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Serv- 
ices made  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  April  30,  1947.  during  the 
hearings  on  S.  758  to  provide  for  the 
merger  of  the  armed  forces: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  coounit- 
tee,  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Resenre  Officers  of  the  Naval 
Serrlcaa — better  known  perhaps  as  RONS — 
an  organiaation  with  a  membership  of  over 
36.000  Reserve  olBoers  of  the  Navy.  Marina 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  The  Raserve  offlcera, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  have  now  resumed 


their  places  In  dvU  life  in  their  home  com- 
munity, are  vitally  interested  In  the  pro- 
poaad reorganization  of  the  armed  forcea. 
Most  of  them  left  positions  of  standing  In 
their  chosen  profeaslon  or  occupation  to 
serve  In  the  naval  senrlces  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  2  to  6  or  more  years.  Their  num- 
ber provided  360.000  officers  to  the  naval 
services  in  World  War  U.  They  were  active 
in  every  function  of  that  tremendous  war- 
time organiiatlon.  While  in  the  service, 
they  saw  many  things  done  in  a  way  which 
shocked  their  civilian  concepts  of  the  busi- 
nesslike way  of  doing  things.  They  expe- 
rienced, in  fact  participated  in,  what  were 
apparently  groas  duplications  of  effort  by  tbe 
Army  and  the  Navy — in  procurement,  in  re- 
search, in  services.  They  condenmed  this 
then,  and  condemn  it  still.  On  the  other 
hand,  they,  as  officers,  faced  many  situations 
where  civilian  experience  gave  no  answer  to 
the  problem,  where  they  were  forced  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  busincse-Iike  way,  the  civil- 
ian way  of  approaching  the  problem,  Juet 
wouldn't  work. 

No  group  In  the  country  today  has  a 
better  grasp,  a  more  thorough  understand- 
ing, a  more  intelligent  approach  to  the  un- 
derlying causes  which  impel  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  otir  armed  forces  than  the  Reserve. 
Perhaps  no  group  can  more  dispassionately 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  reorganization 
than  such  a  one.  Tet  to  what  extent  has 
this  vast  reservoir  of  real  experience  been 
made  available  to  this  committee?  How 
much  of  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee hi^s  come  from  the  10  percent  who 
are  still  In  the  service  rather  than  the  90 
{jerccnt  who  have  returned  to  civilian  lUe, 
but  who  are  stlU  aubjact  to  recall  In  any 
emergency. 

The  membership  of  RONS  has  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  bill  now  before  this 
commltt«e  and  by  action  of  delegates  to  Its 
national  convention  has  overwhelmingly 
voiced  Its  opposition  to  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  membership  of 
this  organisation  Is  (^iposed  to  comnrehen- 
slve  and  intelligent  unification  legislation. 
They  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  It  Is 
not  that;  becauae  on  its  face  It  will  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  tbe  cost  of  our  Military 
Establishment;  because  Its  full  implications 
are  obscured  by  Its  intentional  vagueness; 
because  it  ref>oses  too  great  a  power,  places 
too  much  onphasls  upon  the  authority  of 
one  man;  because  It  seeks  to  replace  an  or- 
ganization which  successfully  won  the  war 
with  something  that  can  best  be  called  a 
pig  In  a  poke. 

As  taxpayers,  we  are  keenly  interested  in 
reduction  of  expenditures  for  the  Military 
Establishment.  However,  nowhere  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  bill  now  befcn<e  your 
committee  Is  there  even  the  slighteet  Indi- 
cation that  this  so-called  merger  will  result 
In  any  saving  to  us  in  tax  money.  Instead 
of  two  departmental  heads,  with  their  staffs, 
we  have  a  plan  proposing  three.  In  addition, 
we  have  Bupcrlmposed  upon  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment as  then  constituted  a  Secretary 
of  National  Defense,  with  four  special  as- 
sistants at  $12,000  each,  with  a  staff  coating 
more  thousands.  Whwe  are  the  savings 
which  those  who  believe  in  a  true  unification 
desire?  The  bill  which  you  are  asked  to  en- 
itct  does  not  in  any  word,  phrase,  or  sen- 
tence direct  the  Executive  to  affect  the  sav- 
ings which  can  and  mtut  be  made.  Will 
theae  aavlngs  be  brought  about  by  Executive 
order?  What  assurance  does  the  Congress 
have  that  its  wishes  In  the  matter  of  unlflca- 
tloQ  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Executive  or 
by  this  superchief  of  national  defense? 
None  whatsoever  unless  its  wishes  and  Inten- 
tions become  law,  and  they  are  not  law  unlesa 
they  are  Included  succinctly  and  unmistak- 
ably In  the  four  comers  of  the  legislation  as 
It  paasea  the  Congress. 

We  In  RONS  are  against  thla  merger  bill 
because  we  believe  that  its  fuU  Implications 
have    not    even    yet    become    evident.     We 


want  to  know  why  it  must  be  covKhed  la 
language  ao  general  that  It  can  mean  all 
things  to  all  men.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  present  dlaagreement  on  Ita 
implementation,  made  so  obvlotis  for  ex- 
ample by  the  testimony  of  the  medical  heads 
of  tbe  various  services,  does  not  make  the 
surface  unanimity  of  Its  support  somewhat 
subject  to  question.  Ita  vagueneaa  obscures, 
possibly  deliberately,  many  qticstlons  which 
we  feel  must  be  answered  legislatively  and 
not  by  Executive  order.  We  want  to  know 
whether  tbe  Army  will  continue  to  matnuin 
its  fleet  of  transport  and  cargo  vessels  or 
whether  there  would  not  be  greater  savings 
by  having  them  pass  under  naval  admlala- 
t ration:  we  want  to  know  how  this  waargK 
bill  will  affect  the  Coast  Guard,  which  did 
stich  a  magnificent  Job  In  the  war  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Navy;  will  It  be  merged  too, 
wUl  lu  Reserve  be  Uained  under  Navy  super- 
vision or  Treasurj'  super\'lsion.  We  want  to 
know  If  the  Marine  Corps  U  to  be  relegated 
to  tbe  task  of  landing  only  In  area*  where 
it  Is  hoped  to  establish  naval  basaa  and  not 
on  an  Island  that  Is  to  be  uaad  exeluatvely 
as  an  air  field.  The  glorious  chapter  written 
at  Iwo  Jlma  by  the  lads  of  the  Marine  Oorpa. 
many  of  whom  were  too  young  to  be  taken 
Into  the  Army,  would  never  have  been  written 
had  this  bill  been  law.  Will  the  marlnea 
ccmtlnue  to  be  the  specialists  of  tha  armed 
fwces  In  amphibious  invasion?  We  want  to 
know  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  naval  land- 
based  aviation,  to  the  blimps,  the  whole 
lighter-than-alr  program  which  proved  lu 
value  In  antisubmarine  warfare.  Is  It  part 
of  this  vague  plan  evecttially  to  Inaude  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  a  part  of  this 
propoaed  military  eeubllshment?  What 
about  long-range  naval  air  reconnaissance 
over  ocean  areas?  WUl  the  Army  continue  to 
supen,ise,  survey,  and  chart  tha  navigable 
waters  suirounding  the  country,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  rivers,  while  the  Navy  charta 
the  aeas;  is  not  this.  too.  a  duplication  of 
services;  Is  this,  too.  to  be  merged?  And 
what  about  procurement;  whi>t  about  hos- 
pitals, hospital  ships,  and  medical  services? 
What  about  administration  of  military 
justice? 

These,  gentlemen,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  are  bothering  us  and  which 
are  unanswered  by  this  bill.  Perhaps  you 
feel  that  these  are  details  which  can  best 
be  handled  by  Executive  decree.  If  this  act 
Is  passed,  gentlemen,  they  will  be  handled 
by  Executive  decree  and  there  will  be  no 
compunction  upon  the  Executive  to  follow 
tbe  wishes  of  the  Cotigress  unless  tbe  Con- 
gress has  made  these  wishes  law.  I  feel 
that  I  sense  correctly  the  spirit  of  this  Con- 
gress when  I  say  that  It  will  refuse,  and 
the  Nation  will  applaud  lU  refusal,  to  per- 
mit the  return  to  the  days  of  rule  by  Presi- 
dential decree,  by  ao-called  Executive  order. 

We  in  RONS  are  bothered  by  the  em- 
phasis which  this  bill  places  upon  tbe  au- 
thority of  one  man.  the  Secretary  of  Na- 
tional Defense;  "he  shall  esubliah  policiea 
and  programs":  "he  shall  exercise  direction, 
authority  and  control";  he  shall  have  power 
of  decision  in  the  war  council;  tbe  perfor- 
mance of  duties  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  be  subject  to  his  authority  and  direc- 
tion: he  shall  direct  the  activities  of  the 
Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Board.  Is  this  man  to  be  just  an 
over-all  supervisor,  a  mediator  reconciling 
the  differences  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
service — which  is  one  InterpreUtlon  that 
can  be  placed  upon  the  fmictious  that  have 
been  delegated  to  him — or  Is  he  to  be  ao 
all-powerful,  compelling  and  coercive  force 
applying  his  limited,  general  experience,  or 
the  single-minded  experience  of  his  domi- 
nant adviser  of  the  moment  to  problems  of 
national  defense?  No  one  would  question 
tbe  reposing  of  such  powers  on  a  millury 
leader  in  the  field  in  wartime;  there  la  ao-l- 
ouB  doubt  however  whether  it  la  naoaMary. 
or  whether  it  is  not  in  fact  dancevoiM  to 
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rvpoM  •ich  power.  In  wMtUn*  or 
tun*,  ta  ao*  man  whoM  functtoaa  ar*  ptea- 
nlnn  ma  I  aot  opanttons.  Th«  bmui  who 
hokta  tl^t  fnattian  must  h«v«  m  «iMap»>- 
m  4mp  •ppnwiaUoo  of  tb« 
of  tbm  eomponcDU  oT  th« 
WtUi  th»  t«nur«  at  Cabinet 
a  yma*.  tta«  mllttary  Mtab- 
wUl  b«  Mbjact  to  tlM  wbims  and 
of  tuccaMtv*  8MfWtart«a  of  Na- 
I^Cmm*.  a  Navy  man  might  b« 
under  tha  guime  of  economy  or 
expedienty.  to  Jeopardlaa  the  over-aU  mcu* 
ntj  at  tim  Ntlttoo  by  empbasia  on  tbe  Nary 
M  tiM  elilaf  arm  of  our  defeaaa  and.  in  like 
an  aponent  of  air  power  or  tank 
to  a  like  decree.  Tba  man  must 
bave  aoukd  ju^pnent.  he  muat  know  when 
to  act  and  when  not  to  act.  We  In  RONS 
moat  emphatically  do  not  aubacrlbe  to  the 
theory  ei  preaeed  by  eoroe  military  men  that 
deciaton  Is  better  than  no  decision, 
committee  can  certainly  conceive 
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tempted 


a  wrong 
Tet.  thti 


of  the  ptaalbtllty  that  one  with  that  phllos* 


opliy  of 


command  might  well  be  choaen  to 
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unforttinau  that  thla  whole 


uperatlor 

Already 

dated  ■ 

curement 

actlTlttea 

Joint     Ar  iny-Navy 

Army-Ma  ry  munlt 


tinlUcatli  •  movement  had  Its  Inception,  re- 
'  lt4  Impetus,  from  laolatcd  examples  of 
ration  betwaaa  bfanchea  of  the 
Let  ua  not  loaa  light  of  the  fact 
that  thel  war  «••  tlia  groateat  cooperative 
venture  ^ver  iiaitafcaM  hf  awn.    Not  only 

Mto  other  to  win  It 
wtth  aniH  of  considerably 
Iter  dlfrerencaa  of  opialon  than  that  of 
ottr  brotper  oAeera.     "nte  examples  of  co> 
are  lefrton:  of  noncooperatlon.  few. 
;he   Army   and   Navy   have   conaotl- 
tremendous  amount  of   their   pro- 
activities;  integrated  their  medical 
already    there    U    In    existence    a 
ical    board:     an 
a  Joint  board 
9t  the  ra^Utef  oOcers  of  both  War  and  Navy 
^  i:  a  Joint  ectmomy  board;  a  Joint 

reaaarch  4atf  davalopakent  board:  a  Joint  staff 
Joint  industrial  soUits.  a  >alnt  war 
tills  Is  the  orgaalBBllaM  lihlah  won 
the  war  la  it  to  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  a 
noble  exfenaaent? 

I  raalM  l  that  it  is  very  easy  to  point  out 
tha  arfialli  In  legtslstlon;  to  tear  down:  to 
I  would  be  unmindful,  however,  of 
prlvUefa  which  you  have  accorded 
which  I  repraaent 
wlMHy  daiteuetlve.  if  we 
to  idNa  aajtklBg  constructive 
vor  to  help  the  eomnUttee  In  its 
on  this  legislation. 
We  the^fore  propoae.  first,  that  where  leg- 
to  bring  about  the  bene- 
fits of  ui^Utoatiaa.  thst  probtaois  should  be 
'  ataip  by  step,  with  the 

latWatlve   bills   to 
of  the  services,   and   not 
hf  oaactlif'a  lanaral  bill  leaving,  as  doee 
kn  BH^or  ^fmmam  «•  tiM  taecu- 
tha  aaUeaai  aeeorHy  de- 
lta action  on  unification  would 
ItvtBff  MKh  a  general  delegation 
lo  the  fixecuUve.  as  propoaed  by 
Justtfied. 
Thla  eofamtttee  has  given  much  valuable 
lagialatlon. 
«•   elarlfUd 

I  rapaat.  however,  thst 
aot  as  yet  tapped  the 
graat  rteerfrotr  of  unbtassd.  experienced  optn- 
'  ^'^   should  be  Blade  avaUahia  to  it 

the  bUl  oB  to  tha  tHUta 
I  apaak  of  the 
of  tha  Aiagr  and  the  Navy. 
«  iralMr  at  iaday  who  waa  tha 
«f  yaatanlay;  the  esrti- 
Unt  back  in  PhUadelpbia 
in  Trtnldad; 


f  m  Nhey  supply 
the  banke^  in  BaltiaMwa 
ria.  tiM 


tba  finance 
Mex- 


Stttaaa:  tha 

ho 


one  of  tha  largest  blood  banks  In  tba 
of  New  Oulnaa.     The  experiences  of 
■MB  tfMmM  be  before  the  eooMUttee  Jtist 
•*•  tboaa  of  the  Regular  cAean  of  the 
and  Navy  who  have  appeared  before  you. 
equal  Importance  to  the  committee  are 
experleaoee  of  the  retired  oOcers  of  mUlt 
eervicee.  only  one  of  whom  haa  as  yet 
beard  by  this  committee,  and  be  Is  a  ft 
Member  of  the  Senate.    Thaaa  bmo 
and  retired,  have  no  oompvlilaB  to  t« 
way    or    another      Their   opinions 
m  their  own  experiences,  not  on 
pollciee  of  their  superiors 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  thst  RONS  U 
only  the  voice  of  the  Reeenre  but  the 
of  the  conscience  of  the  Navy;   that  It 
only  reflecu  the  opinion  of  the  Reaerve  of^ 
ficers  but   likewise  the  opinions  of  s  larxe^ 
proportion   of   their    brother   offlcers   In    Uu 
Regular  services.    I  respectfully  submit 
the  anaounced   odlclal   policy   of   the   Ni 
Department  Is  not  a  representation  of 
feeling  of  the  odUiers  within  the  Naval  1st 
llshaient. 

I  urge  this  conuntttee  to  delay  lmmedl_ 
poeltlve  action   on   thU   bill   and   further 
propoaa  aad  ttrf*  the  appointment  of  a  eoin' 
mlssloa  of  Rsasres  oOcers  of  the  Army. 
Nsvy.  the  Marine  Oerpe.  the  Coast  Gu. 
and  the  Air  Corpe  to  study  the  unlflcai 
of   the   armed   services,   drawing    upon 
wartime  experiences  of  their  Reeerve  brot 
oOcers  to  assist  them  In  this  study  snd  ^ 
Ing  to  this  coomuttee  lU  recommendatk 
baeed  on  that  study.     I  offer  the  commlti 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  RONS  m  cond* 
ing  this  survey. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  SpeaJc-1 
er,  I  have  noted  with  very  grave  con- 
cern   the   speech    which   was    made 
the  Western  High  School  here  In 
city  of  Washington  by  Mrs.  Aleksanc 
P.  Lewis  who  was  bom  and  reared 
Russia  and  who  married  a  dlplomatl 
clerk.     According   to  news  reports 
party  has  been  making  other  speech 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  <;nmel 
courageous      and      upstanding      young 
Americans  In  the  itchool  resented  thlai 
strongly  pro-Rmslan  speech,  we  might 
never  have  heard  of  it.     I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  students  who  walked  out  on 
this  speaker  and   who  protested   what 
she  said.    To  my  mind,  the  protest  of 
these  students  was  most  heartening.     I 
Am  Riad  that  these  students  appreciate 
the  American  way  of  Bfe.    I  extend  to 
them  my  coocnUutaUlons. 

The  wooMB  who  made  this  speech.  In 
my  opinion,  does  not  reflect  the  proper 
atUtude  for  anyone  to  take  who  has 
come  here  and  who  Is  permitted  to  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try.  Her  praise  of  Russia  clearly  shows 
her  political  phiJoaophy.  PeeUng  as  ha 
does  about  this  cotintry  as  compared  lo 
Russia,  she  ought  to  go  back  to  Russia 
on  the  first  boat  and  stay  there. 

The  occurrence  yesterday  should  .servaj 
as  a  reminder  that  our  American  schools 
and    American    institutions    should    be 
more    on     guard     than     ever    against 
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saker.  under  leave 
in  the  Record.  I 
a  radio  address 
rer  radio  station 
.  May  4.  1947: 

of  the  radio  atidl- 
^d  children  of  Poland 
Nasi   afgraaalon. 

i  resist,  even  againat 
»lt  the  full  ftiry  of 

all  is  a  tribute  to 

-It. 

[only  stand  so  much, 
llsh  people  experl- 
painf  ul  wounds  on 
only    an    abundant 

^eal  to  health  again, 
food  and  clothing 

l^tth  the  liquidation 

(es  mtut  asetime  this 

>t  cry.    Their  suffer - 

and  tragic,  leaving 

Written  on  their 

the  mute  record  of 

^ense  of  our  common 

picture  in  a  news- 
told  the  story.    It 
lingering  traces  of 
A  wandering  pho- 
Btomer  for  his  wares 
le  stage.    Frcm  his 
>f  canvas.     This  he 
iletons  of  two  sniMll 
painted  an  attrac- 
a  background  for 
[to  take.     It  showed 
crops     In     the 
It  stimmer  sky. 
stood    the    Polish 
or  her  picture.     Her 
carried  s  bunch  of 
ind.  and  there  was 
face.    The  Ulu- 

above  this  canvas, 
piamal  reality.  The 
Warsaw   framed    the 

make-believe" — 

>her.    the    woman. 

recapture  a  pie- 

It  the  backgrotmd 

ratealnr.  without 
{attempt  at  "make- 
The  Polish  wo- 
not  with  her. 
Idren.  and  perhaps 
Ive.  torn  from  their 
the  frightful  up- 

ir  trying  to 
>tigbt  forcibly  to 
recent  eonfllct 
forms  of  torturi. 
the  one  described 
Uaced  persons." 
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Heretofore,  we  hsve  considered  the  Inno- 
cent children  who  have  been  orphaned  by 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  as  the  worst  evil 
of  war.  But  to  this  has  been  added  a  re> 
nnement  In  cruelty.  This  Is  the  sadistic 
practloe  of  taking  children  from  their  homes 
and  parents  to  toll  st  slsve  labor.  Final 
defeat  of  the  evil-doers  did  not  correct  this 
wrong.  Por  many  of  the  liberated  children 
are  adrift,  never  to  know  and  recognize  their 
parents  in  the  years  to  come,  even  thotigb 
they  msy  psss  one  another  on  a  crowded 
atreet.  Parents  and  children  are  alive,  but 
separated  forever.  These  displaced  chUdren 
are  the  psychological  orphans  uf  war,  and 
no  more  anguishing  sight  can  be  seen  In 
Poland  todsy  than  the  roving  chUdren  who 
wUl  never  see  their  living  parents  again. 

The  dvlliiied  people  of  this  world  recog- 
nlae  their  obligations  In  this  nsatter.  The 
Nasi  evil  has  been  destroyed.  Its  victims 
mtist  be  fed  and  clothed  to  protect  the  spark 
of  life  still  In  them.  We  must  bind  up  their 
wounds,  beginning  with  tlia  women  and 
chUdren  who  have  suffered,  and  are  stiffer- 
ing  from  the  backwash  of  the  most  vicious 
attack  ever  loosed  upon  the  peoples  of  this 
world. 

BuUdlng*  and  machinery  and  raw  mate- 
rials are  essential  to  the  material  recovery 
of  a  nation,  but  thene  are  secondary  to  the 
Immediate  and  pressing  need  of  keeping 
body  and  soul  togetlicr. 

The  physical  vitality  of  a  people  is  its  pri- 
mary asset.  It  must  be  safeguarded,  what- 
ever the  coat  may  be.  Without  health,  there 
can  be  no  recovery  in  agriculture.  indusUy, 
education,  or  any  other  expression  of  a  na- 
tion's culture. 

American  relief  f6r  Poland  faces  this  first 
fact. 

It  is  not  known  bow  many  chUdren 
perished  from  the  cold:  how  many  were 
deported,  never  to  be  beard  from  again;  how 
many  died  from  hunger,  exhaustion  and  dis- 
ease, but  their  number  Is  estimated  at 
1XW04I00,000. 

Those  who  live,  are  old  before  their  time, 
never  having  known  the  Joys  of  a  secure  and 
carefree  childhood.  These  Pollith  chUdren 
came  out  of  the  war  physically  undeveloped, 
mentally  neglected,  their  nervous  systems 
wrecked,  their  sense  of  moral  values  distorted 
by  their  terrible  experiences. 

Mo  man  or  woman  worthy  of  the  name 
can  think  of  this  swful  legacy  of  war  without 
feeling  it  in  his  conscience.  Maybe  we.  in 
the  tgnoraaee  of  nur  Isolstlon.  were  reaponel- 
We  la  MOM  measure  for  the  tragedy  of  this 
war.  It  Is  too  late  to  make  amends  for  that. 
But  we  are  responsible,  now.  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  tha  stricken  chUdien  of  Poland,  the 
flnt  aatkn  to  fight  m  defense  of  otir  com- 
mon freedom. 

Tha  orphanatres  of  Poland  need  our  help, 
and  so  do  her  hcMpiuis. 

The  Nazis  systematically  looted  and 
wrecked  even  those  hospitals  which  engaged 
m  no  war  activity,  but  ministered  only  to 
the  needs  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  among 
the  civilian  population. 

Not  only  were  there  shortages  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  and  Interrupted  service 
caused  by  the  frequent  arreet  of  hospital 
staffs,  but  the  meager  supplies  of  linen, 
food,  and  drugs  were  burned  by  the  In- 
vaders or  thrown  into  the  streets.  Precious 
*-™y  apparatm  and  medical  Instruments 
were  taken  away  to  the  third  Reich.  Hos- 
piUl  buildings  were  repeatedly  set  on  lire. 
Libraries,  clinical  and  hUtologlcal  labora- 
tories were  wantonly  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  helpless  patients  were  shot  In  their  beds. 

The  few  hospitals  which  escaped  pillage 
*■"*  kept  in  isolation  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  learn  of  the  medical  progress  which 
was  made  throtighout  the  world  during  those 
long  8  years  of  the  Nazi  terror. 

Dtiring  that  time,  the  luulemourished  peo- 
ple of  Poland  were  denied  adequate  medical 
attention  as  well  as  food.  Disease  became 
rsmpant. 


American  Relief  for  Poland  la  urgently 
appaaling  to  us  for  help  in  the  present 
crlBla.  Mobile  hospitals  mtist  be  sent  as  cm- 
Mders  of  health,  to  fight  widespread  dls- 
ease  on  every  front.  Many,  many  people  in 
Poland  are  barriy  existing  and  the  decision 
as  to  whether  they  shall  live  or  die  rests 
squarely  with  us. 

emergency  relief  Is  desperstely  ne>eded  in 
all  the  areas  which  were  ravaged  by  the  war. 

It  was  Poland  which  gave  to  the  world 
Madame  Curie,  lesder  in  the  fight  to  save 
humanity  from  the  scourge  of  cancer. 

In  Justice  and  in  mercy,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  to  try  and  repay  the  great  service 
which  she,  and  Poland,  have  given  to  the 
world. 

The  dollars  that  we  give  will  never  pay 
that  debt.  But  they  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  children  of  Poland,  whose  lives  depend 
upon  our  conscience  and  our  help. 

Americans  are  a  grateftU  and  generous 
people.  We  who  have  been  spared  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Poles  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  her  little  children  endure  further  suffer- 
ing. 

I  am  confldeni  that  we  will  open  up  the 
latch.strings  of  both  purse  and  heart  to  that 
moet  worthy  cause — American  Relief  for 
Poland. 

Por  as  the  people  of  Poland  recover  from 
the  effects  of  war,  the  day  wUl  come  when 
the  liberal  constitution,  adopted  by  the 
Polish  ParUament  on  May  3.  1791.  will  come 
into  being  again  and  Poland  will  be  a  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  naiious. 


CkristiaB  Sdence  Monitar  Says  Profram 
for  Sapportint  Fann  Prkes  Mast  Be 
CoBtioued  Beyond  194S;  CaaiBieDlis 
Secretary  Andersoa's  Stateateat 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mi*.  Spealcer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Recors.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  ttie 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  1. 
1947: 

One  thing  seems  certain:  When  the  pres- 
ent Federal  program  for  supporting  the  price 
of  farm  products  expires  at  the  end  of  1948, 
some  other  agricultural  stabilization  legis- 
lation will  take  lu  place.  To  talk  about 
other  possibilities  appears  as  academic  as  to 
expect  completely  tariffless  foreigu  trade  or 
wage  rates  rising  snd  falling  in  a  free  labor 
market.  Furtheroaore,  because  the  farmer 
cannot  adjust  his  production  quickly  to 
fltictuatlous  in  demand,  and  because  be  is 
so  utterly  essential,  the  American  people  are 
unlikely  to  toss  him  oferboard  to  sink  or 
swim. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  not  whether 
there  will  be  a  new  program,  but  what  kind. 

The  old  approach  seems  to  have  worn  itself 
out  in  the  public's  opinion.  There  Is  wide- 
spread dlssatisfactiou  among  farmen  them- 
selves, not  over  the  fact  of  Government  stip- 
port,  but  the  manner. 

During  the  early  yean  of  the  depression, 
incentives  to  cut  prodtiction  made  some 
sense.  Demand  bad  fallen  sharply.  The 
price  bottom  dropped  out.  Farmera  tried  to 
•ell  more — hence,  produced  more — to  keep 
afloat.  That  glutted  the  market,  prices  fell 
even  lower,  and  the  farmera'  plight  was  sad. 

The  farmers  feel  they  have  had  Just  as 
much    Justification    in    asWng    and    getting 


some  help  in  nuOutalalng  a  parity  betveea 
the  price  of  their  producu  and  the  coat  of 
the  goods  they  mtist  buy  as  labor  haa  had 

in  demanding  wa^es  which  take  account  of 
the  cost  of  living. 

With  the  Nation  and  the  world  at  war,  it 
was  doubtless  necessary  to  underwrite  max- 
imum food  prodtKtion  and  to  protect  the 
fanner  for  a  couple  of  harvests  against  a 
calamitous  drt^  In  demand. 

All  of  these  needs  and  efforts  to  meet  them 
ara  tmderstandable  In  their  several  ooutezts. 
Yet.  in  practice  the  remedies  have  been 
often  proved  egreglously  clumsy.  There  has 
been  something  abcut  payment  for  crops  not 
grown,  killing  pigs  that  are  not  eaten,  sub- 
sidizing more  cotton  than  can  be  sold,  and 
buying  poUtoes  to  be  dumped  out  In  the 
weather  that  deeply  offends  the  sensibilities 
of  even  so  prodigal  a  people  as  Americans. 

"Hiat  is  why  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire 
Anderson's  outline  for  a  new  approach  is 
likely  to  get  a  sympathetic  hearbig.  He 
would  stabilize  consumer  demand  for  farm 
products.  Instead  of  regulating  supply  and 
supporting  prices.  In  times  of  depiesalan  at 
home  he  would  bolster  the  buying  power  of 
Inadequate  Incomee  by  extensive  use  of  the 
food -St  amp  system.  He  would  tmdertake 
agreeniente  providing  for  sale  of  surpluses 
abroad  at  cut  prices  to  needy  cotmtrlea. 

Obviously,  many  dlfflcultles  of  administra- 
tion stand  between  the  idea  and  a  practicable 
exectitlon.  But  in  Just  venturing  to  walk 
around  the  farm  problem  and  to  look  st  It 
with  some  inuigination  from  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  made  a  eontributloo  of 
some  proportions. 


Revolt  Af  aiBst  GnainuBisM  at  Western 
HifliSckooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

or  mssBsim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoae 
students  at  Wei>tern  High  School  who 
revolted  against  the  commimistlc  lec- 
ture on  yesterday  deserve  the  undying 
gratitude  of  patriotic  Americans  every- 
where. 

They  simply  raised  the  lltUe  Iron  cur- 
tain and  gave  the  American  people  a 
glimpse  of  the  treacherous  and  insidious 
method  by  which  the  CommunisLs  in  ttiis 
country  are  attempting  to  poison  the 
minds  of  our  children. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  check  th' 
spread  of  communism  in  Ehirope.  we 
had  better  clean  house  at  home,  and 
drive  them  from  the  Federal  pay  roU,  the 
State  pay  roll,  the  moving-picture  indus- 
try, and  above  ali  else  from  our  schools 
and  colleges. 


Giarie*  L.  Gerlach 


EXl^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

or  PEM  MS  I  LVaMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTfSS 

Monday,  May  5,  1947 

Mr.  SARBACHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  t 

too,  join  with  all  of  the  many  friends 
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k's  load  centers,  and  any  iumutMO 
ttpoa  tb*  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
tu  build  subetattons  would.  In  effect,  causa 
an  increaae  In  the  basic  Columbia  Rtvsr 
power  rate,  and  since  >uch  an  increaae  would 
be  unjustified  m  view  ot  Um  fact  tbat  es* 
ikting  rates  will  provld*  s  surpMs  la  sddi- 
turn  to  repaying  within  SO  ysais  to  tks  United 
States  Treasury  the  full  powar  Invsatnicnt 
ptUB  interest,  s  larga  irrlgatton  eubsidy  pits  j 
tittereat.  and  all  operation  and  malntananooj 
ciMU:  How.  tbarefore.  be  it 

Rewired  bff  the  Ctty  Council  of  the  CUy  of 
Spokmne.  Tbat  the  Members  at  the  House  of 
IsprsssBlstliaa  and  the  Senators  from  tlM  < 
■tat*  «f  Waablagton  t>e  requested  to  aup« 
port  tiM  Bonneville  Power  Admimatratlon's^ 
bWifSt  In  the  sum  o<  gai.ATS.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  i94g.  In  order  to  Insure  tltat  thu  com- 
munity and  tlM  Pacific  Northwest  wUl  haw 
a  eonttaustf  aoure*  of  low-caat  power,  so  nee- 
for  their  contlnusd  powth  and  d*> 


thU  Ut  day  of  May  1M7 
A.  A.  Baowir. 

City  Clerk. 


Federal  Speaduif  aad  Taxes  Tao  Hi{k 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORREU 

or  ASXAMSAS 

IN  THl  HOUSX  OP  RXPRISENTAT1VBS 

Wednesday.  Mat  7,  1947 

Mr  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oso.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Arkansas  Democrat.  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  of  April  29.  1M7: 


apsMDiNs  am  tAxss  too  high 
Why  should  a  reduettoa  of  Pederal  income 
taxes  tliis  year  be  a  crstflt  to  the  Republicans, 
and  one  next  year  b*  a  gain  for  the  I>mo>i 
crats7 

That  curious  reasoning  is  Intimated  In  a 
lot  of  the  potttic^  chatter  from  Washington. 
We  are  told  tiutt  high  officials  In  the  admin- 
istration. wlK)  oppoee  a  tax  cut  now.  will 
plump  out  for  it  in  l»4g.  m  the  eapcctancy 
of  rsaptng  pleased  and  delighted  votes  for 
tb*lr  belated  approval. 

But  why  In  all  mysury  would  It  work  out 
tiiat  way?  Wouldn't  a  1»48  reduction  be  put 
tbroagb  by  the  same  Republican  Congress 
tbat  wanu  to  reduce  the  taxes  now?  And 
why  wouldn't  they  mske  political  medicin* 
for  themselves  by  reminding  the  electorat* 
tbat  ti»ey  tried  to  red\jc«  taxee  In  1947.  btit 
were  thwarted  by  the  Democrats,  who  wanted 
to  postpone  it  a  year  for  their  own  political 
benefit? 

The  Republicans  would  do  Just  that, 
brother  and  sister,  and  In  a  big  way.  They'd 
hire  every  available  larynx  to  proclaim  up 
and  down  the  land  tbat  while  they  wanted  to 
relieve  Jolm  Clttsen  forthwith,  ss  they'd 
promlasd  to  do.  the  administration  kept  hla 
noa*  to  tb*  tax  grindstone  for  a  year.  Just  to 
s*rv*  tu  own  selfish  purpoa*. 

TbU  paper  believea  that  tb*  admlnistrs. 
tlon  u  playing  with  dyasaaN*  bl  rasisting  a 
cut  of  Income  taxes  now.  and  In  standing  for 
continued  heavy  Pederal  spending.  Millions 
of  Americans  who  haven't  profited  much  by 
wage  snd  salary  booeu  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  make  ends  meet  They're  sour  on  the 
neceaeUy  of  pinching  money  out  of  their  liv- 
ing B**ds  to  finance  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
Psdsral  borsaociats. 

PrssideBt  "Himhsii  has  gained  in  popularity. 
Tb*  Republicans  no  longer  regard  him  as  a 
push-over  whom  they  can  defeat  with  any- 
body they  might  nominate.  He  has  them 
worried.      But    he   is   giving    them   effecUv* 
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throufb  productivity.  There  Isn't  anything 
wrong  with  the  I7nlt«d  States  today  tbat 
could  not  be  cured  tn  a  hurry  by  mcreased 
production. 

If  PreaMent  Truman  expecta  to  stcaa  the 
rising  tides  of  reoeasion  he  had  better  stop 
playing  to  the  gallery  of  special  polltloal 
prlvUace  and  itoaw  the  courage  necessary  to 
denaouatrate  that  costs  must  be  held  In  line 
in  order  to  hold  prices  tn  line  or  lower 
them — and  to  drive  home  the  Imj- ortant  real- 
ization that  increased  production  is  the 
soundest  means  of  all  to  bring  at>out  In- 
creased wages  without  the  harmful  or  para- 
lysing effect  of  Increased  costs. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  should  do 
one  other  thing  In  this  particular  field  of 
action.  As  everybody  knows,  the  cost  of 
govemment  has  become  one  of  the  most 
Important  elements  In  today's  cost  of  living 
or  doing  business.  How  can  Mr.  Truman 
fairly  ask  laborers,  whlte-coIIar  workers,  the 
retailer,  the  wholesaler,  the  farmer,  and  man- 
ufacturer to  Join  In  reducing  prices  for  the 
good  of  the  country  unless  he  sets  the  ex- 
ample snd  starts  the  ball  rolling  by  adopt- 
ing corresponding  policy  to  lower  the  costs 
and  prices  of  the  business  he  heads — the 
ttiggeet.  most  costly,  and  far-reaching  enter- 
prtM  of  all— the  United  Sutes  Government. 
This  Is  Mr.  Truman's  opportunity  to  practice 
wliat  he  preaches. 


Aaiericaa  EcoDoaik  aMJ  Tediucal  Aid  to 
ForeifD  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  NIW   TOBK 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tvesdap,  Map  6.  ^947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the 
Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  of 
the  Department  of  State,  dated  March 
1947.  entitled  "American  Economic  and 
Technical  Aid  to  Foreign  Countries 
Since  Mid-1945.'  Copies  of  the  full  re- 
port may  be  obtained  by  Members  of 
Congress  on  request  to  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

The  summary  follows: 

AMsaiCAM  Economic  and  Txciinical  Aid  to 
POancN  CouNTKixs  Since  Mid- 1945 

INTaODDCnON 

This  report  Is  a  summary  of  a  70-page 
study  which  was  undertaken  st  the  request 
of  AssMant  SecreUry  of  State  WUlard  Thorp 
in  reapoDsa  to  the  stiggestlon  of  the  Hon- 
orable J/kcoa  K.  jAvrrs,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Rf'pre'vntatlves  from  New  York.  The  full 
study  vas  prepared  In  the  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  nseearch.  with  aaalstance  from 
officers  of  ottier  dlTlaions  of  the  Department 
of  state  and  various  other  Govemment  agen- 
cies. Copies  of  the  full  study  may  be  ob- 
Ulned  from  the  Department  of  SUte. 

As  simaatiiil  by  Congreasman  Javits,  in- 
formattoo  vaa  aassmblcd  for  each  country, 
regarding  ganaral  aid  (Including  loans  and 
technical  aaalstance),  fixed  war  installations 
transferred.  "hard  goods"  distrllnited 
tiirough  UNRRA.  and  special  bilateral  finan- 
elal  arrangements.  The  acope  of  tlie  sttidy. 
aa  thus  defined,  necesaarily  excluded  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  such  as  American  coctritm- 
tlons  to  international  organisations  other 
than  UmtRA,  the  regular  or  "routine"  opera- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  Government  which 
may  be  of  aid  to  some  foreign  countries, 
sales  of  eombat  materiel  (as  distinguished 


from  fixed  Installations),  and  adrntnistntive 
expenses  resulting  from  the  extension  at 
American  aid  abroad. 

The  study,  therefore,  was  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  general  survey  of  certain  significant 
items  of  American  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries rather  than  a  definitive  tabxHation  of 
such  aid.  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired 
broad  plctxire  of  American  aid  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  the  starting  date  of  the 
sttidy  has  been  indicated  as.  in  general ,  mld- 
1945.  This  date,  however,  has  not  be<;n  ad- 
hered to  so  rigidly  as  to  preclude  the  utiliza- 
tion of  significant  data  covering  periods 
which  began  somewhat  earlier  or  late-. 

In  view  of  the  omission  of  certain  coun- 
tries from  the  following  pages  it  Lb  important 
to  note  that  the  sources  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  study  do  not  indicate  that  any 
direct  American  aid  of  significant  proportions 
has  been  accorded  during  the  period  under 
consideration  to  the  following  cjui) tries: 
Afghanistan,  Bulgaria.  Eire.  Liechtei:stein, 
Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Morocco,  Muscat,  Pal- 
estine and  Trans-Jordan,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Slam,  and 
Yemen. 

The  full  study  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  William  M.  Franklin  by  thu  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Foreign  Policy  St  udies 
Branch  of  this  Division:  WUliam  Oerber.  E. 
Taylor  Parks.  Seward  W.  Uvermore.  laaac 
Stone,  and  Velma  H.  Cassidy.  The  foUowing 
summary  is  the  work  of  one  member  of  the 
group. 

G.   BXKNAXO  NOBLS, 

Chief.  Division  of  HistorietJ 

Policy  Research. 

Gehesai.  RtSVMi 

American  economic  and  technical  aid  to 
foreign  countries  since  mid- 1945  adds  up  to 
an  Impressive  record  of  concrete  achievement. 
As  a  result  of  American  loans,  technical  seiv- 
Ices,  transfers,  settlements,  allocations,  and 
surplus-property  sales,  many  countries  on 
every  continent  have  a  greater  share  of  roads, 
hospitals,  airfields,  libraries,  machinery,  sani- 
tation, cargo  ships,  and  other  tools  of  a  civi- 
lized economy. 

Lend-lease  aid  since  VJ-day,  having  the 
character  of  "pipe  lUie"  sliipmenU.  1.  e.,  con- 
tinued shipment  of  materials  for  which  con- 
tracts had  been  previously  signed,  amounted 
to  almost  $2.(X)0,(X)0,000,  of  which  CTiUna  re- 
ceived $673,000,000.  France  g344.000,C00,  tlie 
British  Commonwealth  S428.(X)0,000.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  $198,000,000. 

Loans  and  crediU  granted  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  Jtine  30,  1946,  inclvullng 
Export- Import  Bank  loans,  credits  foi  the 
purchase  of  surpltis  property,  etc..  amounted 
to  $2,163,000,000.  of  which  $119,000,000  v  ere 
allotted  to  the  American  republics,  $1<X),- 
000,003  to  Belgium.  $67,000,000  to  China, 
$1,200,000,000  to  France,  and  $310,000,000  to 
the  Netherlands. 

The  value  of  fixed  war  insUllations  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  countries  and  the  amounts 
of  "hard  goods"  made  available  through 
UNRRA  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
welfare  of  the  recipient  countriea.  It  is  not 
feasible  to  p'reeent  over-all  figures  for  these 
types  of  aid.  as  tlw  fixed  Installations  were 
in  some  cases  sold  at  prices  nearly  refiecting 
actual  value  and  in  other  cases  transferriKl 
either  for  a  small  consideration  or  for  no 
monetary  return,  and  the  bases  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  "hard  goods"  vary  in  differ- 
ent sltustlons. 

AMERICAN    XSPITBLICS 

From  July  1945  to  Deceml>er  1946,  Bxport- 
Import  Bsnk  credits  totaling  over  $125,000,- 
(XX)  were  made  available  to  governments  and 
enterprises  in  Latin  America.  Surplus  prop- 
erty costing  $14,3674111  was  sold  to  those 
republics  for  $3,796,130.  The  United  States 
furnished  lend-lease  aid  totaling  $5,000,000 
to  the  American  Republica  between  VJ-day 
and  June  30,  1946. 


Some  $16,000,000  have  been  expended  in 
cooperative  health  and  sanitation  projecta 
benefiting  many  millions  of  our  southern 
nel^bors.  Ciiltural  and  technical  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  American  Republics,  in- 
cluding aid  to  United  States  cultural  centers, 
exchsnge  <rf  agricultural  and  scientific  skills, 
etc.,  will  amount  to  over  $2,500,000  In  the 
fiscal    year    1947. 

Expenditures  for  the  Inter- American  Hfgfa- 
way  were  approved  by  the  act  of  December 
H,  1941.  which  authorised  the  appropriation 
of  820,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  the  Mexican-Guatemalan  border  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  provided  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  In  each  country  would  l>e  met  by  the 
respective  countries.  The  total  work  con- 
templated on  the  Inter-American  Highway 
Is  said  to  l)e  slightly  more  than  one-lialf 
finished  and  to  require  about  4  years  and 
$65,000,000    for    completion. 

For  cultural  and  technical  cooperation  In 
Argentina  the  United  States  expended  some 
$42,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1946  and  wUl  have 
sp^nt  approximately  $62,000  In  fiscal  1947. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  extended  a  credit 
of  $193,000  to  an  Argentine  firm  for  the 
purchase  of  harbor  barges  In  the  United 
States. 

Half  a  million  persons  out  of  a  total  Bo- 
livian population  of  3.500,000  are  estimated 
to  have  benefited  directly  from  the  United 
States -Bolivian  cooperative  health  program. 
In  addition,  the  United  Sutes  expended  soma 
$74000  in  fiscal  1946  and  wUl  have  spent 
$171,000  m  fiscal  1947  on  cultural  and  tech- 
nical projects  In  Bolivia. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  granted  credlU 
totaling  some  $46,0(X),000  to  Braslllan  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  from  July 
1945  through  December  1946.  Brszll  also 
benefited  from  cultural  and  health  projects, 
the  transfer  of  numerous  fixed  war  installa- 
tions (including  air  fields  and  hospitals), 
and  the  sale  of  surplus  property  at  reduced 
prices. 

Expenditures  of  $125,000  In  Chile  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  (Cooperation  in  fiscal  1947  (com- 
pared with  $70,000  for  fiscal  1946)  wUl  pro- 
vide aid  to  United  SUtes  cultural  centers  and 
to  several  new  projects.  From  July  1945 
through  December  1946,  the  Export -Import 
Bank  granted  credits  of  $42,000,000  to 
Chilean  agencies. 

The  United  SUtes  had  contributed  $1,805,- 
000  and  Colombia  $3,436,170  as  of  September 
30.  1946,  to  a  coc^wrative  health  and  sani- 
tation program.  Sixty -four  health  and 
sanlUtion  centers  and  projects  were  in  oper- 
ation on  Septemlier  30,  1946.  The  program 
of  technical  cooperation  Includes  the  devel- 
opment of  rubber  production  and  granU  to 
varioxix  specialists. 

Between  June  1945  and  January  1947.  a 
total  of  $l,286JI0O  was  expended  for  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  construction  on  parts 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  CkxU 
Rica.  By  September  1946,  19  health  centers 
and  projects  were  in  operaUon  and  26  were 
approaching  activation  under  the  coopera- 
tive health  and  saniutlon  program. 

On  May  20,  1946,  the  United  SUtes  trsns- 
ferred  to  Cuba  an  air  base  at  San  Antonio  de 
lo6  Banos,  one  at  San  Julian,  and  IS  build- 
ings. On  technical  and  cultural  projecta  in 
Cuba,  the  United  SUtes  expended  $79,607  In 
fiscal  1946  and  will  have  spent  about  $110,243 
In  flfcal  1917. 

Under  the  agreements  for  a  cooperative 
health  program,  the  United  SUtes  had  con- 
tributed $400,000  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic $175,000  as  of  September  30,  1946.  Be- 
tween July  1,  1944.  and  February  21,  1947, 
22  Dominicans  completed  or  continued  spe- 
cialized training  in  the  United  SUtes  tmder 
grants  from  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

One-third  o'  Ecuador's  population  bene- 
fited directly  from  the  cooperative  health 
and  sanltatlcm  program,  according  to  re- 
liable estimates.     The  E:^>ort-Impart  Bank 
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O.90n.444   from   Guatemala 

and  •l.O0|>.OOO  frum  the  United  SUtee. 

it  of  rubber  production  and 
aupport  dt  eoltural  centers  are  major  projecu 
te  ■attl  0  the  IntertfapafftoMBUl  Committee. 
Tkm  Italt  td  Statea  oootrtbutad  1808.000  and 
■altl  I  IB  Ijao  toward  the  cooperative  I.ealth 
aad  MnliaUon  program,  which  coven  33 
health  po)ecta  tn  operation  on  September 
30.  1M6.  I  nd  S8  neartng  completion. 

Puerto  Caatllla.  a  naval  baaa.  waa  rettirned 
to  Hondiraa  in  1M8.  and  aurplua  property 
left  there  waa  sold  to  Hondtiraa  for  $56,000. 
Ftar  the  health  program,  the  United  Statee 
contribute  1800.000  and  Honduraa  M06.4C0 
1946.  For  the  InUr- 
iway.  the  United  SUtee  ex- 
pended ttM.SOO  alnce  mld-lB45. 
Dm  Si  X)rt-Import  Bank  granted  credlU 
37.000.000  to  the  Government  of 
Mexico  ajkd  Mexican  enterprises  from  J\Uy 
194ft  throjgh  1946.  To  the  health  program, 
the  United  SUtes  contributed  M. 000 .000  and 
ft50.000  through  September  194«. 
Brt  taataloal  eooparation  will  come 
1.888  ta  aaeal  1947. 
The  natral  base  at  Cortnto  and  the  Army 
■  t  Puerto  Cabesaa  were  transferred 
to  Vleartgua  tn  1948.  Other  aid  of  the 
muted  St  tea  tncludea  9405.800  for  the  Inter- 
Btghway.  i8i8.700  for  a  road  acroea 
9800.000  for  the  health  program, 
flacal    1947)    $101,000  for  culttural 
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to  Information  aTallable  tn  the 
Oepartmc4t  of  State.  98  defense  sites  out  of 
134  have    teen  returned  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama.     Between   June   1945  and  January 
1847.  tha  warn  of  $13,000  waa  expended   In 
the  United  Statea  for  construc- 
tion of  pa:  ta  of  the  Inter- American  Highway. 
Aa  of  8a  )tember  30.  1946.  the  United  SUtea 
t  tbuted    $1,300,000    and    ParagtMf 
Xn   the  cooperative  health  and  sani- 
tation   pr  igram.    Improvements    In    crope. 
dalrta^  ats..   bave   been   spooaored   by   the 
Tii^lnila  0  r  Intar-Amertcan  Affairs  with  con- 
_       3f  9800.000  from  the  United  SUtea 
and  $979.0  10  from  Paraguay. 
It  u  est  mated  that  at  least  I.OOOOOO  of 
a.O  0.000    tnhablUnU    benefited    dl- 
fro^    the    44    health    centers    and 
operaUon  on  Septembn-  90.  1948. 
MMperative  health  and  sanitation 
rhe    United    Sutea    alrbase    at 
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totalina   al* 
available  to 


Buropean  countries  from  July  1945  to  Decem< 
ber  1948.  CerUIn  deuils  respecting  theaal 
loans,  and  a  statement  regarding  the  Br  tAh 
loan  agreement  of  Decamber  1945.  «.i  tx> 
found  In  the  approprlaU  country  paragi.ipii* 
below. 

SoUM  eontlnenui  Buropean  countries  ra>j 
eetvad  substantial  amounu  of  "hard  gonda"^ 
through    UNIUIA.    wbUe    the    BrltUh    Com- 
mcnwealth  was  a  source  rather  than  a  ben- 
efUlary  of  this  type  of  aid.     Many  valuable 
axi*d    installatlona.    however,    were    trana- 
(*rr*d  to  IMtlik  CwiUTii weal th  cout.'ni_, 
aa  wall  aa  to  eeBttMntal  countries.  In  ^.<in«{ 
tmm  tor  a  financial  consideration  far  lower  | 
than  the  original  coat 

CredlU  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  Amer<^, 
lean  property  amounting  to  approximately 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  were  m.ida 
available  during  the  fiaeal  year  194r:  to 
countrlca  in  this  category.  Planned  i  ro- 
grsms  of  technical  and  ctiltural  coopem  ion. 
Including  the  exchange  of  persons  snd  of 
culttiral  reaources.  will  total  an  eatlmatad 
9730.321   tn   fiscal    1947. 

The  United  Sutes  share  of  supplies  fur>| 
ntshed  to  Albania  by  UNRRA  In  fiscal  1940 
was  $13,052,284.  of  which  about  $500,000  waa 
for  (a)  Industrial  and  agricultural  equip- 
ment, and  (b)  faclllttee  for  communlc  itum 
and  transporuUon  Of  the  $27,450,000  al.| 
lotted  to  Albania  by  UNRRA  In  July  1940. 
almoet  $14,000,000  was  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  rehabilitation. 

As  Qi  June  SO.  1946.  the  United  SUtes  had 
traiuf erred  to  Australia  178  ftxed  war  lnstal> 
latlona.  Uaduding  SO  alrporu  and  11  sea- 
por*.s.  Lend-lease  shipments  since  VJ-day 
are  estimated  at  $17,600,000  In  value.  Of 
the  funds  received  under  the  lend-lease 
settlement,  the  United  SUtes  will  s{ 
$5,000,000  In  Australia  for  educatk 
purpoaes. 

The  Bxport-Import  Bank  made  $100.« 
000000  available  to  Belgium.  Lend-leaaa 
aid  from  VJ-day  through  Sepumber  1948 
totjUed  $68,000,000.  Two  airporu  and  39 
other  installations  were  transferred  to  Bel- 
glum  through  Septamhar  24.  1946  Surplua 
property  costing  approalaately  $380,000,000 
was  transferred  for  a  return  estimated  at 
$64,000,000. 

The  Alaska  Highway  was  turned  over  to 
Canada  on  April  1.  1946. 

Of  the  credit  of  $50,000,000  extended   to 

Caechoslovakla  for  war-surplus  property   on 

May  29.  1946.  $9  304.694  had  been  commi-ted 

up   to  8q)tember    IS.   when    the   remainder 

waa    auapanded.    A    $20,000,000    credit    waa 

extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank.     The 

UNHRA   program   for   Caechoslovakla    as   of 

January    31.    1947.    totaled    $104,622,000    for 

Industrial    and    agricultural    rehabilitation. 

CredlU  extended  to  Denmark  Include  $20.- 

000.000  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  $50.- 

000  iJOO  for  surplus  war  property.     An  untised 

portion  of  the  latter  credit  was  suspended. 

The  United   States  has  contributed   to  tha 

maf  liauce    of    commercial    air    fields    In 

DMaark  which   are  available  to   American 

air  llnee. 

Plnland  received  cradiu  of  $40,000,000  from 
tha  Bxport-Import  Bank  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  property  Clviliaa 
relief  suppllce  shipped  from  fiscal  1948 
through  laaal  1946  cost  $2  !S66  lOO.  of  which 
the  ASMTtean  Red  Cross  furnished  three- 
Bftha  and  UNRllA  the  remainder,  some  $50,* 
Mi  Of  tha  total  want  for  agrtctUtural Supplies 

8h<  $8Uj80MBt. 
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IHUM  waft  W080f$ft$d  le  rranea  fnr  IIM,. 
000.00(1,  •««  MlMf  oiMli  iMiaUatMma  havo 
haen  tranafarrad  oo  ^ 
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phM  property  aa  terms  highly  advantageous 
to  the  oountriea  conoemed,  and  other  types 
of  aid  were  rendered  by  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  recent  period  to  the  ooimtrlee  of 
Afrtoa  pad  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

More  than  $18,000,000  in  credlU  was  made 
available  to. countries  in  these  Kgions  dur- 
ing the  flacal  year  ending  June  SO,  1946,  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  United  SUtes  vrar 
property. 

ApprcKimaUly  $10,000,000  worth  of  lend- 
leaae  gooda  ware  moved  into  Burma  by  the 
United  Kingdom  armed  forces.  The  United 
SUtaa  culttiral  program  for  Burma  includes 
maintenance  of  information  aervlcea  at 
Rangoon. 

The  bvilk-sale  agreement  of  June  IS.  1940. 
with  Igypt  provided  that  a  considerable  part 
of  tha  prooeads  received  by  the  United  SUtes 
would  ba  uaed  for  aoqiUsltlon  of  offlclal  real 
esuu  In  Igypt  and  for  cultural  exchange. 
An  airport  near  Cairo  was  transferred  to 
Wgjpx  under  the  agreement. 

An  Export-Import  Bank  credit  of  $3,000,000 
and  a  credit  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  property  were  made  avaUable  to 
Ethiopia.  Vehicles  ($350,000).  agricultural 
machinery  ($400,000).  and  hosplUl  supplies 
($400,000)  are  Included  In  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram  for  Ethiopia. 

Under  the  mutual-aid  settlement  of  May 
6.  1946.  with  India,  that  country  Is  to  reUin 
the  first  $60,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  surplus  American  war  pr(^>erty  in 
India  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder.  The 
United  SUtee  had  tranaferred  to  India  174 
fixed  insuilatlons.  Including  62  alrporU,  by 
March  31.  1946. 

Lend-lease  aid  furnished  to  Iran  lu  fiscal 
1946  amounted  to  $4,803,538  By  April  1946 
surplua  property  coetlng  $72,293,000  had  been 
sold  to  Iran  for  $24,867,000.  Sixty-one  fixed- 
war  insuilatlons  in  Iran  were  disposed  of  by 
March  81.  1046. 

Approximately  $41,000  have  been  spent  by 
the  United  SUtes  since  mld-1945  for  educa- 
tional aid  to  Iraq. 

The  United  SUtes  has  granted  $80,000  to 
the  American  University  at  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
and  the  International  College  at  that  city. 
and  has  made  granu  totaling  ovor  $10,000 
for  other  educational  projecu  in  Lebanon. 
Approximately  $18,200,000  In  lend-lease 
funds  have  been  allotted  for  construction 
of  a  port  at  Monrovia.  Liberia.  The  cost  Is 
to  be  repaid  from  port  revenue.  An  American 
economic  miasion  and  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice mission  bave  been  operating  In  Liberia 
In  the  recent  period. 

Educational  aid  to  Byrla  Included  $10,000 
for  Damascus  College  and  several  thousand 
dollars  for  travel  granU  and  presenUtlon  of 
books. 

CredlU  to  Saudi  Arabia  were  granted  In 
the  anxmnU  of  $10,000X00  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  surpltis  war  property.  The  United  SUtea 
alao  transferred  the  air  base  at  Dhahran  to 
Baudt  ArabU  on  March  16.  1946. 

Assistance  to  Turkey  since  VE-day  haa  in- 
cluded credlte  of  $40,000,000  for  general  eco- 
nomic Improvement,  purchase  of  surplus 
property,  and  purchase  of  shipa  from  the 
Maritime  Commission:  cultural  granU  of 
900,000  to  Bobert  CoU^a.  tlS.000  to  Woman's 
College  at  Istanbul,  and  other*:  and  sale  to 
Turkey  for  lOoa.OOO  of  alrflalda  and  other  In- 
■UlUtlona  coating  |l,47ij008, 

F*«  um 

Outatandtng  axampiaa  af  raeant  Amarlean 
aid  are  iha  aaianalva  aaalatanea  rendarad  lo 
China  in  the  form  of  oradlta.  Iand>leaaa  m$- 
tertala,  and  hard  |«>nda  diauihu«o8  Ihrough 
mtMIA,  and  tha  apacial  e«ioparail<»n  with 
Ih*  riOMMlM  IIOMMIf  under  the  Phlllpptna 
RahaMliaillai)  Aol. 

Of  tha  ■Rport-Hnfon  ■anii  ortOtM  m$«$ 
available  tn  China,  tBrto^fmirths  had  baan 
iMiiiaad  before  the  end  of  1848  Oeruin  $w 
phia  United  8ute«  war  prtiparty  «00  BiM 
In  Chins  for  roughly  ont-third  oT  11$  8891. 
lite  eum  of  OON.ooeooo  la  authoriatd  to  bo 


appropriated  in  various  categortea.  by  the 
Philippine  RehabUiUUon  Act. 

Lend-lease  aid  suppUed  to  China  from  S^>- 
tember  2.  1945.  to  the  end  of  1946  amowited 
to  approximately  $700,000,000.  Surplus  ma- 
terials coBtlng  about  $02,000,000  have  l)een 
sold  to  China  for  $20,000,000.  The  United 
SUtes  transferred  to  China  fixed  Instiaia- 
tions  valued  at  $04,000,000.  UNRRA  saip- 
menU  to  that  country  of  machinery  foi  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  rehablllUUon  to- 
taled fi<»ne  $97,900,000  through  January  1947. 

Titles  I  to  m  of  the  Philippine  Rehaaili- 
tation  Act  of  AprU  80.  1946,  authorized  the 
appropriation  or  expenditure  of  $400,000,000 
for  private  war-damage  claims;  $100,00C,000 
for  rehabiUutlon:  and  $120,000,000  for  pub- 
lic roads,  port  facilities,  etc.  Actual  appro- 
prUUons  have  been  passed  for  $10.00(>,000 
under  UUe  I  and  $43,918,000  under  UUc  m. 

ooctrnxD  cotTNrauca 

Loans  for  the  ptirchase  of  surplus  pmp- 
erty  amounting  to  $45,000,000  have  been 
made  avaUable  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Korea.  SubstantUl  anu>unU  of  "hard 
goods"  have  been  distributed  thrcjugh 
UNRRA  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  Germikny. 
Japan,  and  Rumania  have  also  received 
American  economic  aid.  but  no  significant 
American  aid  in  the  categories  under  con- 
sideration appears  to  have  been  exundecl  to 
Bulgaria. 

During  1945-47  the  War  Department  spent 
$51,500,000  for  civilian  supply  In  Austria. 
Credits  were  granted  of  $1,000,000  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  $10,000,000  for  piu-- 
chase  of  surplus  property  (but  only  $2,000  000 
worth  of  the  articles  were  found  to  be  suit- 
able for  purchase).  UNRRA  ahlpmenU  of 
agricultural  supplies  and  equipment  amount- 
ed to  $2,022301  In  fiscal  1946  and  (projected) 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  1947. 

Pi-om  August  1945  through  December  1IH6, 
the  United  SUtes  Imported  into  Germany 
some  $352,000,000  worth  of  food,  fuels,  med- 
ical supplies,  and  raw  ootton.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  Febniary  11,  1947,  that  the  liirg- 
est  sale  of  American  stuplus  property  In  Eu- 
rope was  under  way  In  the  United  Stiites 
Zone  of  Germany 

CredlU  of  $30,000,000  were  exUnded  to 
Hungary  for  the  purchase  of  American  Kur- 
plus  war  property.  The  United  Statea  has 
returned  to  Hungary  a  sizable  quantlt}-  of 
gold  which  had  been  renooved  from  Huni;iU7 
by  the  Germans.  As  of  January  31,  1947,  in- 
dustrial-rehablllUtlon  material  amouni;lng 
to  $250,000  had  been  shipped  to  Hungary. 

An  appropriation  of  $186,000,000  for  Japan 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947  has  been  spent  pri- 
marily for  foodstulTs,  agricultural  supplies, 
medical  supplies.  clvQlan  pay,  and  comrier- 
clal  ocean -transporution  cosu. 

The  1947  War  Department  appropriation 
for  South  Korea  was  a  little  over  $70.000000. 
A  credit  of  $25,000,000  was  granted  to  the 
military  government  for  the  purchase  of 
Army  surplus  property.  UNRRA  allocations 
for  South  Korea  have  been  limited  to  $5«.- 
000,000 

As  requested  by  Preeldent  Tniman  on  Prb- 
ruary  17,  1947.  the  American  Red  Croes  ap- 
propriated $8,500,000  to  finance  and  suiwr- 
vlse  distribution  of  relief  supplies  In  \\\i- 
mania. 


UN  NB$t  Eaforco  Ito  PolootiM  DkIoIoi 
XXTXN8Z0N  OP  lllBIIARXS 

HON.  FRAMK  lUCHANAN 

80  P8WN0VliVAim 

IN  TNI  NOUn  or  MMMBrrATrVM 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  ap8«k8r,  un- 
i8r  188V8  to  8Xt8ad  Biy  rvmorln  tn  tht 
RieoNR,  I  Includo  tho  following  ortlcli 


by  Walter  Liiqpmann.  from  the  Pitts- 
btirgh  Post-Oaaette  of  May  3.  1M7: 
tm    Mvar   xirroacx   ira   paudbtims   bbcibiom 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  opening  suument  made  by  Mr. 
Herschel  V.  J<dinson,  speaking  for  the  United 
SUtee  cm  Palestine  In  the  UN,  has  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  which  It  deservea.  Tw 
the  sUtment  recognises  accurately  the  new 
situation  created  by  the  British  appeal  to 
the  UN.  and  defines  the  working  principle 
which  Is  bound  to  be  controlling  in  the  In- 
quiry, in  the  debates,  and  in  the  conclusions. 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  practical  and  constructive 
result. 

The  crucial  sentmoe  In  the  American 
sUtement  Is  that  "It  will  be  extremely  dlffl- 
cult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  enforce  any  de- 
cision which  does  not  rally  tha  support  of 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world."  Thea» 
few  words  are  pregnant,  and  they  aay  a 
great  deal.  Por  they  commit  the  United 
SUtes  to  work  for  a  deci&lon  which  can  be 
enforced  by  the  United  Nations. 

This  formula  marks  a  definite  break  with 
the  past.  Hitherto  the  decisions  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  Qovernment,  as  waa 
inevlUble  since  It  alone  had  the  reeponaibU- 
Ity  and  the  burden  of  enforcing  declalona. 
The  American  contribution  has  been  purely 
advisory.  The  American  advice  has  been 
given  freely  and  copiously,  sometimes,  by  in- 
viutlon  of  BriUin  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  of 
1945,  and  ofUner  without  being  Invited. 

The  new  American  formula  calls  for  a  deci- 
sion which,  not  Brtuin  alone,  not  Britain 
and  America  togetljer,  but  the  United  Na- 
tions can  enforce.  That  this  Is  the  right 
and  the  suteemanlike  formula  is  plain. 
There  is  no  point  in  submitting  the  problem 
of  Palestine  to  the  UN  except  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  that  the  UN  will  and  can  enforce, 
that  BriUin.  and  alao  America  as  members 
of  the  UN  will  faithfully  particlpaU  in  de- 
ciding and  In  enforcing. 

There  are  three  controlling  tema  In  1M* 
formula: 

First,  that  there  shotild  be  decision,  since 
aU  the  many  competing  claims  on  Palestine 
cannot  be  satisfied. 

Second,  that  this  decision  must  be  en- 
forced einoe  it  must  be  assumed  that  no  de- 
cision will  be  accepted  vcritmtarlly  by  aU 
the  parties  concerned. 

And  third,  that  this  decision  must  be  ooe 
which  can  be  enforced  by  tha  United  Na- 
tions now.  as  they  are  today,  in  their  present 
stage  of  development,  not  as  they  might  be, 
ou^t  to  be,  and  some  day,  w«  hope,  may  be. 

We  have  to  find  the  solution  within  the 
Itmltatlons  of  UN.  Now  there  are  things 
which  UN  cannot  do.  They  will  have  to  be 
ruled  out.  TThere  are  thlnga  which  UN  can 
do.  The  solution  will  have  to  be  that  kind 
of  thing. 

What  can  UN  not  do?  It  cannot  enforce 
any  decision  which  requires  It  to  crush  the 
oiHMsition  of  large  organiaed  masaee  of 
Palestinian  Arabs  or  Palestinian  Jews,  ft 
doea  not  have  the  military  power  to  do  that 
aort  of  thing,  and  the  UN  would  navar  sanc- 
tion It  anyway.  This  rules  out  any  daol- 
alon  which  would  cede  the  whole  of  Palea- 
tine  to  the  Araba  or  to  the  Elonlata. 

Nor  can  UN  enforoe  a  dectslun  whleh  calla 
for  tha  InUmatKmal  govammant  of  the 
wbola  of  Patoatlna,  In  the  prao$n«  outa  of 
Vm  worid  $fc$  rtvairy  of  the  pMt  pofworo 
ha4A8  what  II  la—an  iBiarnaUoaal  odnlala* 
traUun  ol  PalaaUAo  la  a  iHnplaii  aolimoB, 
Tht  utmoit  that  oan  be  don*  li\  thla  raoBoet, 
and  It  la  *\m  an  Irraduolble  minimum  which 
wtl)  havo  to  8$  ioM*,  lo  to  $$t  aaid*  Joruialani 
and  tht  other  holy  jrioooo  oa  nouirol  ohd  M- 
vMaMt  whatevor  olot  lo  doM  Id  Nn  tool  of 
Palaatint. 

\^t  may  ganaralioo  oad  89y  that  Wt  lo  Bdl 
eomptunt  to  autoroa  any  boIuUdb  vliMk 
requtrat  It  \o  |otfm  wi\hin  PaltotlBO. 
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of  thing,  then,  can  UM  doT    It 
•  lawful   pollucaJ   boun<iAi7 
to  th«  kind  of  International  func- 
I  m  la  best  able  to  perform.     To 
ttwBttT  oaaaot  alwaya  be  g\uran- 
Zt  can  be  croaaed.  aa  to  now 
Iraao*.  bf  surrepUtloua  band*. 
aa  eooapared   with   any   other 
l^tamatunal  enforcement,  the  de- 
frontier  to  the  moet  likely  to  be 
Vlolatlona  can  moat  eeally  be  de- 
to  amaaaliiii  oT  thU  kind 
peaaant  state  or  world  opinion. 
rally  ooUectlve  action.    Such  cut- 
cannot,  under  article  51  of  the 
■topped  by  the  veto 

society  to  still  an  exceed- 

one.     But  It  haa  reached  a 

development  when  the  Tiolatlon 

to  untrersally  reco«nlatd  as  ag* 

ind   when   under   the   Nuremberg 

the  IndlTtduals  who  plan  It  and 

are  subject  to  arrest  and  to  trial 

1   criminals 

be  UtUe  doubt  that  a  partition.  It 

done,  would   leave  only  the  ex- 

both  sides,  who  have  grandloee 

ambttlona.  to  be  dealt  with 

Fdr  onre  the  line  waa  drawn  by 

>f  the  dvUlaed  world,  agitators  and 

who  sought  to  violate  the  line 

iMatad  aa  rabala  agalnat  the  world 

I  mMiIolI  not  only  to 

t  to  International  law. 
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"iTc  HuB^e4  wU  Tlurty 
Billioo  Barrels 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3IARKS 

liON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

o»  aoirra  aASora 

IN  THS    lOOU  or  RSPfUBXNTATIW 

Viedfusday.  May  7.  1947 

Mr.  cisK  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
Interest  that  U  being  Uken 
In  our  oUland  gaJoUne  reserves  reminds 
me  that  dbis  Is  a  good  time  to  cmU  at* 
tentlon  to  the  immense  reaenrea  of  gmao- 
line  that  fM  in  the  vast  flekti  of  lignite 
coal  in  llonthna.  North  Dakota,  and 
South  OaJ  oU. 

Until  re  rently.  theae  gigantic  flekls  of 
sub-bitum  noux  coal  have  gone  almost 
unnoticed  because  of  the  large  quantities 
of  InduMr  aJ  coal  in  other  placm  and  be- 
I  have  never  had  tlM  spur  of 
o  dtvelop  processes  for  their 
mf.  The  Germans  did.  however:  that 
Is.  tl»y  de  reloped  methods  of  producing 
synthetic  Iquid  fuel  from  their  brown 
coals  with  a  high  degree  of  efttciency. 

The  apillcatioo  of  those  processes  to 
our  llgnitf  coals  opens  the  door  to  a 
vast  new  industry,  for  the  Geological 
Survey  est  mates  the  reserves  of  lignite 
coal  in  thl  i  3-SUte  field  at  916.000.000- 
000  toot. 

The  Secj  etary  of  the  Interior  trils  me 
that  on  tie  basis  of  a  70  percent  re- 
covery und  it  processes  of  conversion  now 
available,  his  field  alone  is  equivalent 
to  530.000.  100.000  barrels  of  gasoline  as 
compared  riih  proved  reserves  of  crude 
petroleum  n  thd  United  States  of  about 
21.000.000.(  00  ban«ls 
The  figu  «s  stagger  one's  imaglnaUon. 
They  become  even  more  impressive 
i  estimated  that  the  cost  under 
X  miihods  of  conversion  mean  a 


when  it  is 


gasoline  competitive  with  one  produced 
from  oil  at  $150  per  barrel.  They 
become  even  persuasive  when  it  Is  real- 
iaed  that  one  of  the  large  oil  companies 
has  recently  announced  plan>  for 
a  $US4M0J00  synthetic  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  the  lignite  fields  open 
a  coal  reserve  that  is  not  presently  u.sed 
for  the  Keneral  industrial  purposes  of 
anthracite  and   bituminous  coals. 

It  was  with  this  situation  in  mind  that 
I  introduced  H.  R.  2161  on  the  Mtb  of 
Pebruary.  1947.  to  extend  and  expand 
the  Government's  program  for  "the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  demon.stra- 
tion  plants  to  produce  synthetic  hquid 
fuels  from  coal.  oil.  shales  and  other 
products,  to  conserve  and  increase  the 
oil  resources  of  the  Nation." 

I  urge  its  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
House  may  be  aware  of  the  official  nature 
of  the  flfurct  I  have  used  on  the  extent 
of  these  reserves.  I  shall  place  in  the 
Rkoio.  under  permLssion  heretofore 
granted,  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  dated  Pebruary 
14.  1047. 

I  might  add  that  it  was  because  of  my 
Interest  and  belief  in  this  program  and 
becau^  of  the  knowledge  of  the  facta 
given  in  this  letter  that  I  raised  the  point 
of  order  againxt  a  clause  in  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  a  few  days  ago  to 
strike  from  that  bill  what  appeared  to 
be  a  reduction  In  the  authorization  to 
proceed  with  contracts  on  the  intltial 
phases  of  this  program  which  my  bill 
seeks  to  extend. 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  follows: 

Tm  SacasTAaT  or  tkx  IirrcaicB. 

Washington.  February  t4,  1947. 
Hon    PftAMcn  Casx. 

JVoiue  of  Mrpreaentative*. 
Mt  Dsas  Ma.  Casx:  In  reply  to  yi>ur  letter 
of  January  39.  I  can  assure  you  that  Itgnlta 
to  one  of  the  most  promising  source  materlala 
for  synthetic  liquid  fuete  to  supplement  our 
diminishing  supplies  of  petroleum. 

The  lignite  fUld  of  South  DakoU.  North 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  to  which  you  refer  In 
your  letter  has  estlmafd  total  raservea  of 
910.000  000.000  tons.  aeooHHag  to  the  Oeo- 
logKal  8urvty.  On  the  basto  of  70-perrent 
recovery  and  prasent  procaaaes  of  conversion, 
thto  field  to  equivalent  to  530.000  000.000  bar- 
rrto  of  gasoline  as  compared  with  proved  re- 
serves of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United 
Statea  of  about  31.000.000.000  barrels. 

Small-scale  teats  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnea  have  shown  that  Ilgnlta  troaa  thi3  field 
to  readily  liquefied  In  a  demonatratlon 
pUnt  to  be  erected  thla  yaar.  provided  Con- 
greaa  approvea  the  neceaaary  approprtaUona. 
largc-acale  coau  wUl  be  determined  and 
practical  operating  procedurea  developed. 
Thto  Information  cotild  enable  private  In- 
dustry to  apply  the  prnraaaaa  comaMKially  to 
the  production  of  oil  from  coal  and  Ugnlte. 
WhUe  the  demonatratlon  plant  to  to  t>e  built 
at  Loutelana.  Mo..  It  wUl  be  used  to  test  coato 
from  the  various  coal -producing  Statea.  It 
to  expected  that  the  first  coal  used  wUl  be 
from  the  northwestern  area. 

To  produce  any  slgnlfk;ant  porttoa  of  our 
oU  raquiremenu  from  solid  Uattim  to  going  to 
require  the  eatablishment  of  a  large  new  in- 
duAtry.  The  locaUon  of  the  neceaaary  low- 
coat  eoal  raasrvaa  will  deUHSlne  to  a  consld- 
erabta  astant  tha  araas  te  which  thto  new 
Industry  will  be  eeubllahed. 

Thoae  aectlona  of  tha  country  having  large 
lignite  rsaarvta  are  in  a  favorable  poeliion. 
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that  hto  increaaed  operating  expenses  have 
resulted  In  a  daereaae  In  hto  net  Income  for 
1M«  as  oomparad  with  the  average  Incomes 
of  any  two  prevlotis  years  since  1939. 

Under  thto  pro- toion,  6  petltlona  affect- 
ing 479  tenanu  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
have  been  granted  in  the  laat  week.  In  April 
alone  178  petitions  of  all  kinds,  affecting  337 
tanaata.  were  granted.  Last  year  the  OPA 
panted  rent  Increasca  affecting  3.020  tenants 
to  1.S36  dtotrict  landlords.  Over  the  period 
of  a  yaar  the  Increaaea  granted  In  1946  alone 
wlU  total  $801,360.  It  to  evident  from  these 
flgtuas  that  landlords  have  not  been  denied 
relief. 

Another  bad  feature  of  thto  poorly  written 
bill  empovrers  local  f  overnments  to  end  con- 
trols whenever  they  decide  there  is  no  longer 
a  housing  shortage  In  their  areas. 

Local  fovemments  are  far  more  stuoepti- 
ble  to  pressure  than  the  Federsl  Government. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  affected  property 
owners  sitting  In  local  governing  bodies. 
The  result  of  this  provision  would  be  spotty 
'rent  control  difficult  of  Federal  supervtoion. 

Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of  other 
features  of  this  bill  fully  as  objectionable 
aa  those  deacribed  above.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  measure  in  no  sense  resembles  the 
efTectlve  control  President  Truman  has 
afked  for  the  proper  protection  of  millions 
of  our  American  families  pending  an  eas- 
ing of  the  housing  shortage. 

The  House  shouted  dovm  an  amendment 
by  Representative  Roonet.  who  called  fQr  an 
expreaaion  by  Congress  that  "In  view  of 
th«  desperate  hoiulng  situation,  the  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  our  sympathy."  But  such 
an  expression  would  certainly  have  been  ap- 
propriate In  this  bin 

The  American  people  deserve  sympathy  not 
only  because  of  the  desperate  housing  sltua- 
Uon  but  because  It  does  not  have  in  the 
House  enough  men  with  courage  to  restot  the 
forces  of  further  inflation  and  hardship. 


Aidinf  Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAasACHnsrrrs 

IN  THl  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  very  thoughtful  and  timely 
article  on  aiding  displaced  persons,  ap- 
pearing in  the  America  magazine  of 
May  3.  1947: 

Americans  would  like  to  believe  that  dis- 
placed persons  rettunlng  from  western 
Europe  to  countries  east  of  the  Oder-Netose 
line  will  receive  treatment  worthy  of  human 
beings.  They  would  prefer  to  think  that 
the  retiunees  run  no  rtok  to  their  lives  or 
liberties  in  trusting  themselves  to  govem- 
menu  which  employ  the  MVD  or  its  af- 
filiates. 

.  Good  people  among  tu  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  slave  labor  camps  in 
Russia  or  that,  if  there  are,  none  but  genuine 
crlminato  are  confined  there.  One  of  the 
anomalies  of  cxurent  human  behavior  to  the 
apparent  eagerness  of  many  otherwise  re- 
sponsible persons  to  interpret  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  rulers  In  the  best  possible  light 
wbUe  manifesting  an  unwUUngneaa  to  Itoten 
to  the  factual  testimony  of  reliable  witnesses 
who  report  on  Russia's  ruthless  disregard  for 
human  rights. 

Europe's  dtoplaced  persons  are  again  in 
dan<»er  of  becoming  victims  of  thto  American 
credulity.    On  their  return  trip  to  the  home- 
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land  they  expect  to  get  a  through  ticket  to 
Siberia  or  some  other  place  where  they  will 
be  punUhed  for  disloyalty  to  the  regime  and 
for  accepting  western  Ideas  about  human 
rights.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  over  a 
million  DP's  presents  no  particular  problem 
to  the  MVD.  The  latter  agency  has  estab- 
lished its  reputation  for  handling  well  ove: 
10,000,000  noncriminal  prisoners — a  numbe..- 
whlch  makes  the  Czar's  moet  ambitious  com- 
pulsory-labor program  look  like  a  Boy  Scout; 
encampment.  Upkeep,  of  course,  to  no  ob- 
stacle. Many  Americans  find-  It  hard  to  be- 
lieve these  things,  Jtist  as  they  did  of  th« 
Nazi  regime,  but  that  to  because  they  see 
little  more  in  commimtom  than  a  reform 
movement. 

Still  others  among  us  have  or  think  wo 
have  plumbed  the  depths  of  dialectic  mate- 
rlaltom  and  love  to  reveal  the  evito  of  Stalin- 
ism In  reaoundlng  pronounclamentoe.  Mean- 
while on  the  question  of  giving  substantial 
aid  to  victims  of  Communtot  terror  we  suc- 
ciunb  to  the  penny-pinching  views  of  Repre- 
sentative Tabex  and  the  NAM. 

The  more  thoughtful  Americans  are  rightly 
alarmed  at  the  new  line  of  thought  on  ref- 
ugees appearing  in  American  mlliUry  circles 
abroad.  The  Issue  was  clearly  put  in  the 
open  letter  addressed  to  President  Truman 
by  the  Refugees  Defense  Committee: 

"We  believe  that  neither  UNRRA  nor  the 
IRO  nor  the  American  administrative  author- 
ities have  any  moral  right  to  attempt  to 
persuade  the  displaced  f>erson8  to  return 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  racial  and  po- 
litical persecution  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  asked  to  return  " 

After  the  display  at  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence, who  would  rtok  making  such  a  guar- 
antee? 

While  the  Refugees  Defense  Committee 
was  drafting  its  letter,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  was  passing  a  forcefully  worded 
resolution  on  our  duty  to  aid  the  refugees, 
especially  by  providing  them  a  place  fca-  reset- 
tlement. The  conference  is  rightly  disturbed 
about  the  duplicity  of  our  Nation,  which  al- 
lows large  commercial  farmers  to  bring  in 
thousands  of  alien  and  West  Indian  agrlcul- 
ttiral  workers,  yet  relu&es  to  admit  even  a 
handful  of  bona  fide  refugees.  At  lu  meet- 
ing the  executive  committee  of  NCRLC  made 
it  clear  that  it  has  actual  commitments  for 
resettling  displaced  persons  and  that  it 
stands  solidly  behind  the  Cltlsens  Committee 
on  Dtoplaced  Persons  In  its  attempt  to  have 
legislation  passed  to  permit  entrance  of 
refugees. 


Distribution  and  Use  of  Railroad  Frdfht 
Cars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  factual 
statements  on  the  car  situation  by  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  As.sociation: 

DmvBunoN  and  Usz  op  Railboad  FancHT 
Cass 

THK     SrruATlON      m      1*47,      WITH      PASncULAS 
BXPBCNCX   TO   WfSmtlf   CAS   SUPPLT 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  there  to  sec- 
tional discrimination  In  the  distribution  of 
railroad  freight  car  supply  are  based,  in  large 


part,  upon  superficial  examination  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  regularly  published  car 
location  reports  of  the  Car  Service  Division, 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  These 
reports  show  the  ownership  of  cars  of  various 
types  by  Individual  railroads  and  also  the 
number  of  cars  of  each  type  on  the  llnea  ot 
each  railroad  on  each  reporting  date. 

They  show  that  Eastern  railroads  as  a 
whole  have  on  their  raito  more  than  their 
ownership  of  box  cars.  They  also  show,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Western  railroads  have 
on  their  lines  more  than  their  ownership  of 
open-top  cars.  Both  situations  are  normal. 
They  are  not  due  to  discrimination  in  dis- 
tribution of  either  type  of  cars  but  rather  to 
the  way  conunerce  moves  In  thto  country. 

OrdlnarUy  and  pr<^)erly.  thoae  railroads  oa 
which  there  to  a  heavy  origination  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  traffic  have  a  relatively  large 
ownership  of  cars  suitable  for  that  traffic. 
These  cars  are  not  intended  to  be  kept  at 
home.  The  very  purpose  of  owning  them  is 
to  have  them  loaded  and  shipped  to  points  of 
consumption,  commonly  Involving  movement 
on  other  railroads.  Thto  to  true  of  box  cars 
of  western  ownership  and  of  open -top  cars 
of  eastern  ownership.  The  basto  of  the  con- 
tinental commerce  of  the  United  States  Is 
that  these  cars  shall  move  freely  from  rail- 
road to  railroad,  carrying  the  products  origi- 
nating in  one  section  to  consumers  in  other 
sections.  The  importance  of  this  interchange 
among  railroads  of  cars  carrying  loaded 
freight  to  Indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  during 
the  week  ending  AprU  26.  1947.  the  latest  for 
which  figures  are  available,  when  shippers 
loaded  a  total  of  894.000  cars,  the  number  of 
cars  interchanged  among  railroads  totaled 
715.000. 

THX  MXANIMC  OP  "OM  UNE  PESCXNTAGES  ' 

To  attempt  In  a  time  of  car  ahortage  to 
keep  100  percent  of  ownership  of  each  type 
of  freight  car  on  the  originating  and  owning 
line  at  all  times  would  result  in  intolerable 
congestion  and  delay  to  traffic,  and  unneces- 
sarily add  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
capital  expenditure  of  railroads  to  own  and 
maintain  unneeded  equipment,  as  well  as 
add  great  expense  In  the  cross  hauling  of 
loaded  and  empty  cars.  Furthermore,  it  to 
the  history  of  railroad  car  ownership  that 
since  the  beginning  of  interchange  of  loaded 
cars,  one  road  with  another,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  each  railroad  had  on  11ns 
100  percent  of  ita  ownership  by  types  of  cars. 
Such  a  situation  would  not  be  practical  or 
economical,  or  in  the  interests  of  good  trans- 
porutlon  policy.  Whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  it  to  wholly  Impractical  to  dto- 
tribute  car  supply  solely  with  relation  to  in- 
dividual  railroad  ownership  without  a  disre- 
gard of  the  Interests  of  the  shippers  and  dto- 
astrous  results  to  the  commerce  of  tha 
country. 

Shippers  are  famUiar  with  the  movements 
of  traffic  and  the  return  flow  of  cars  which 
result  In  the  fact  that  at  any  particular  time 
any  particular  railroad  may  have  less  or  more 
than  its  ownership  of  any  particular  type  of 
car  on  Its  line.  They  know  that  to  select 
the  figures  as  of  one  time  for  one  type  of 
car,  and  for  one  raUroad  or  one  group  of  raU- 
roads,  does  not  present  a  fair  picture  of  car 
distribution. 

.  The  fair  over-all  picture  takes  into  account 
all  cars  and  all  sections.  Car  dtotributlon 
In  the  United  States  to  on  a  national  basis, 
not  a  sectional  basto.  The  aim  to  to  dto- 
tnbute  all  cars  among  all  sections  to  meet, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  needs  of  all  ship- 
pers. The  ttill  reports  of  car  distribution 
and  location  Indicate  how  nearly  thto  to 
achieved. 

DIVISIOM   OP  CABS — EAST  AND   WEST 

Taking  all  railroad -owned  cars  into  ac- 
count on  April  1.  1947,  there  were  on  western 
railroads  99.7  percent  of  car  ownership,  and 
on  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  yd   tha 
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In  tlrass  at  ear  suingenc^ .  such  ss  we  hsre 
had  during  the  war  snd  since,  it  hss 
Drfoassary  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
servlee  rules.  In  msny  instances,  snd  tn  «ri 
empty  ears  home  by  short  route*,  regard !e«e 
of  the  route  OTer  wblch  the  csr  mored  under 
load.  Thus,  under  Csr  Serrlce  DtrMon  or- 
ders, esstem  rsUroaas  have  been  required 
to  make  kmg  hsuls  of  empty  csrs.  wit 
coaapsaaatlon.  for  delivery  to  western  11 
at  Chlea^  and  8t.  LouIb,  in  many 
of  cases  Ui  which  tha  saatarri  rsUroads  con- 
cerned enjoyed  only  s  rtiort  hsul  on  the 
loaded  can  The  number  of  empty  boxcsrsj 
relcoited  from  laeHi  u  to  weetem  rstli  _ 
under  spectsi  ordeta  at  tha  Omt  flenrlce  Dlt^ 
Blon  ftnce  December  9.  IMt.  hss  totaled 
179.009.  or  so  Aversge  of  1  ai4  ears  s  day.j 
The  fact  that  the  Csr  Service  DiTlslon 
mads  such  requirements  of  the  esstem 
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It  has  been  wnftiJ  that  the  eooer. 
syetcm  by  which  the  return  of  empty  .___ 
to  the  Weet  is  expedited  through  Car  fiervica 
OHiBlon  dlrectloa  siMutd  bs  tlMoaii  i. 
sad  the  retura  Sow  of  ears  left  to  be  gove^  nrd 
bythe  full  and  strtet  sppllcation  at  ar- 
ssolee  rales.  If  there  were  sn  smpir  car 
supply  In  the  country,  thu  would  b«  ><>Lh 
fsasiila  aad  proper.  It  would  dIvMe  ihe 
burdai  of  haadltng  retuKBlac  wapttss  ail  .<>nc 
the  different  rsUroads  more  nesriy  In  so  ord 
with  the  proportloa  la  wlUeh  they  enjoyed 
the  revenue  hauls  at  loaiMI  «VB.  But  In  tha 
opiBlcQ  of  maa  who  hare  Iteed  and  worked 
with  car-eerrioe  matters,  both  bsfore  .lud 
tha  war.  to  reatore  the  full  spp;.c»- 
of  car  ssiiloe  rules  st  thU  time  would 
n  both  fewer  ears  for  the  West  snd  Isaa 
freight-carrying  capacity  for  ths  country  aa 
s  whole,  rather  than  mora. 

The  power  to  require  suiA  returns  of 
empty  cars,  regardleee  of  revenue  earned  on 
g»»*o><s.  is  one  entrueted  to  the  Cbr  Oervlee 
OtfMoa  by  the  rsUroads.  Tha  latecaUto 
Oommeree  OaasailaMau  to  eaalad  by  law  with 
sttthonty  over  ear  dlstolbuMeu  and  car  serv- 
ice.  In  seefclug  the  moet  eAdent  sad  equl- 
toble  dlstrlbmion  of  cars,  tha  Oonmlmioa 
has  made  use  of  the  kwig  safbllehed  nnd 
NsUon-wlde  mschlnery  of  the  Car  Semea 
EHvieion  by  dsslgnstlng  W  C  Kendsll.  Chair- 
man  of  thst  DItIbIcmi.  ss  iu  sgent.  As  such 
tfHM^I*.  Ksadall  ssabm  dally  reports  to 
tha  OooMblmlmi,  and  his  actions  sre  st  all 
to  Its  direction  snd  suthorlty. 
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'We  BeKcTc  America  Can  Enhance  Her 
Prestige  and  Win  the  Admiration  and 
Respect  of  the  People  ETerywhere  Onlj 
hy  Championiof  the  Cansc  of  Justice 
and  Decency,  Ratiber  Than  by  an  Un- 
holy AlUance  With  the  'Unspeakable' 
Turk." — ^Armenian  National  Council  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALXrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet  and 
I  believe  the  membership  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  views  of  those  who 
sponsored  it.  It  is  my  privilege  to  hand 
to  the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNGKBSsiONAL  RECORD  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  of  aid  to  Turkey  which 
was  recently  released  by  the  Armenian 
National  Council  of  America,  a  patriotic 
society  composed  of  American  citizens  of 
Armenian  descent,  one  well  worthy  of 
our  respect  and  confidence. 

The  memorandum  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

IfnCOSANBTTM  Olf  THS  PSOPOSCO  AlD  TO  OSXaCt 
AMD  TtTSKKT  PSCSKNTIO  TO  THE  OOVXENICXNT 

or  THS  UNnxD  Statis  st  ths  Asmxnian 
Cotjwcn,  or  America 

Tl»e  meesage  of  President  Tnmisn  to  Con- 
gress on  March  12.  1947.  promulgated  s  new 
Altorlcan  foreign  policy,  In  proposing  to  ex- 
tend flnsnclsl  snd  mllltsry  slcl  to  Greece  snd 
Turkey,  snd  to  assume  new  political  respon- 
sibilities In  the  Mediterranean  area, 

ous  dutt  as  cmzzNS 

llils  new  step  Imposes  upon  Us  ss  Ameri- 
can cltlsens  s  grsve  responslbUlty;  snd  be- 
csuse  of  our  special  Interest  snd  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  In  the  Nesr  East,  we  would 
like  to  present  cerUln  Important  facts  for 
the  serious  conslderstlon  of  our  Government, 
snd  point  out  the  fsr-reschlng  Impllcstlons 
of  ths  proposed  new  foreign  policy  In  the 
Near  last. 

The  Armenian  people,  hsrlng  suffered  Iodr 
snd  bitterly  under  the  despotic  misrule  of 
tho  old  and  nsw  Turkish  reglmss,  value 
hl^y  thslr  now-found  llbertlee  in  this  Und 
Of  their  adoption.  They  sre  devoted  to  the 
American  democratic  Institutions  snd  Amer- 
ican wsy  of  life,  snd  are  therefore  unaltarabty 
oppoMfl  to  t|faa«y  of  a»  kinds.  Por  «««r 
aoMttMy  Um  >m>r<eab  odticatioiMa,  plUlab* 
%M0^,  aiMl  mlaaloaary  instltuttOM  Ha^ 
yi*  «>poraUAg  aiaoAg  ths  ArmanUna  tn  ths 
twibn  Turkish  InqMra  It  w«u  iur\>u«h  thu 
ttotooaaisci,  ih«i  ih»  Am»ricAU  ptfllH  MUl 
H  a  more  ihumsiv  kiu>wle«|ge  «(  UM  Ml* 
Wwifal  •Utiigles  aikd  ideal*  »4  ihU  si^flenl 
JlirliMau  |M^«|tie,  sitd  untk  «  rM^wius^jf  trmwU 
|l  Ibtorssi  in  i^air  wslfav^  It  waa  Uvuiivt 
w«rHI  Wsr  I  ^««ws«or.  tbai  ilis  inmis  hh 
•t  l*is  Ari^aHiaii  pMfk*  U\  TM«ks»  sh^wlMI 
IM  «MivaNau««e  «4  Mi*  Ab^wirsu  |»a«\|Us  si««l 
MbysH  i^air  im^  iviblisUiy  «h«  aAmura* 

W»  an  MM  %y  our  rr«*l«oiii  thai  ioilt 
Or»s*s  sHtl  Txirkoy  iivstl  «H»r  l>sl)t  \\\  mslii» 
Ui»i  iheir  h\deitendsh«^  ai\d  inisgrny  sa 
hsuohs,  and  hs  Um  ro^ussied  Ihs  AmHicau 


Congrees  to  extend  to  Greece  a  loan  of  $360  - 
000,000,  snd  to  Turkey  $150,000,000. 

CBXXX  PXOPLX  DXSXSVI  OXTX  AID 

We  believe  thst  the  heroic  Greek  people, 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  our  common 
cause  against  Fascist  and  Nasi  hordes,  hsvs 
s  Just  claim  and  deserve  every  help  we  are 
able  to  give  them  to  reconstruct  their  na- 
tional economy  and  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom as  a  democratic  nation.  Oxir  help, 
however,  should  not  fortify  the  reactionary 
elements  In  Greece,  nor  force  upon  the 
Greek  people  a  government  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

AID  to  TinUCXT  tTKJtJSTiriSO 

The  proposal  of  financial  and  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey,  however,  falls  under  a 
different  category  altogether,  snd  can  never 
be  Justlfled.  It  wUl  not  further  our  own 
national  Interest  snd  security,  and  cannot 
promote  Jxistlce  and  peace  In  the  Near  East. 
We  wish  to  remind  our  Government  of  cer- 
tain facts,  which  should  be  known  to  otir 
Department  of  State: 

First.  Turkey  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
now  a  democracy,  as  we  understand  and 
conceive  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

Second,  Turkey  Is  an  aggressor  nation.  It 
has  always  nurttu'ed  plans  of  expansion 
using  pan-Tviranlsm  and  pan-Islamlsm  as 
Its  double  spear-heads. 

Third.  Turkey  was  an  ally  of  our  enemy 
Germany  during  World  War  1,  and  an  under- 
handed collaborator  of  the  Axis  Powers  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  The  protocol  of  the 
Tehran  agreements  of  December  1943.  re- 
veals that  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  had  decided  that  Turkish 
active  participation  was  vital  for  the  Allies. 
Turkey,  however,  refused  to  enter  the  war 
on  the  sld<  of  the  United  Nations.  The  as- 
sertion by  an  official  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  Turkish  neutrality  was  beneficial 
for  the  Allied  cause  Is  contrary  to  the  facts. 
It  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  whitewash 
Turkey. 

Fourth.  Turkey  did  not  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Aid,  signed 
by  her  with  England  and  Prance  at  Angora, 
on  Octot>er  10,  1939,  and  the  obligations  as- 
sumed to  come  to  the  aid  of  Greece  when 
attacked  by  Italy.  Turkey  declared  war  st 
the  last  minute,  against  Germany,  without 
firing  a  shot,  when  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  had 
all  but  been  accomplished  in  order  to  secure 
for  herself  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations. 

Fifth.  The  alleged  neutrality  of  Turkey 
during  the  Second  World  War,  was  bought 
st  a  high  price,  Turkey  received  as  a  con- 
sideration the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta,  a 
mandated  territory  which  was  transferred  by 
France  unlawfully.  Turkey  alM  received  con- 
siderable aid  from  England  and  the  United 
States  In  lend-lesse.  but  furnished  nothing 
In  reverse  lend-lease.  On  the  contrary,  we 
had  to  purchase  irom  her  st  exorbltsnt  prices, 
chrome  and  other  materials.  In  order  to  stop 
their  sale  to  our  enemy  Germany.  Turkey 
did  not  suflsr  any  ravages  at  war;  un  the 
oonUary.  sn*  tmtM  with  both  sides  and  pro- 
)oa|s4  Dm  war,  aM  enriched  herself  st  the 
tapanae  of  the  Unltod  Matuu^t. 

WiMXtk  Turksy,  taking  sdvantags  u(  ths  war, 
ani  uudsr  the  guias  (4  laxuxg  woatth  (Vartxih 
Yatflsu,  robbsd  and  trushsH  sctu^oinica^ly, 
a^l  lis  nwhoriilsa,  sapecisUy  ihs  An^^siuan*. 
•stsuih  Ovir  huauMa)  i«r  mUiiary  aM  «• 
•lra«Mi<^<N«  TMrksy,  win  nviks  hst^  a  manaoa 
ix^  Ihs  mitHlls  sasHNTU  slsiss,  *\M^h  ««  Myils, 
UliauMi,  Ira^,  anil  \\%\\,  snd  wiU  rsvive  ih» 
tMHW  tt  pnH^TNiiranism  anH  )M^nOslsm««nv 
snU  wtU  MMTYo  Hi  »n«s«nrAas  ihs  aggrvasiva 
<<tNign«  «»l  INnHy  agatitM  hsr  nsighlhuav 

VtlMtIT  NOV  a  MHMgiaW 
TMHNy  M  noi  a  morally  ilsranaiMs  alais. 
ani  ovn  (tovarnnH»ni  rsnnoi  surt  slutnld  not 
nndsrishs  i«  aseui  sn«  dsf^id  IMrkoy  Ml 
\U*  rulUwtng  gruund*. 


(s)  Turkey  does  not  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  Naturalization  Laws  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Turkish  Govnument  hss  con- 
sistently refused  to  recognize  the  American 
citizenship  by  natiutUlzsUon.  of  former 
Turkish  subjects  such  as  Armenians,  Greeks. 
Jews,  snd  other  minority  groups. 

(b)  There  is  no  religious  freedom  In  Tur- 
key. She  deprives  the  exercise  of  religious 
freedom  by  the  American  educational, 
philanthropic,  and  missionary  Institutions, 
within  Its  borders.  The  reading  of  the  Scrlp- 
tiu-es  and  the  offering  of  prayers  are  for- 
bidden in  these  Institutions.  In  the  presence 
of  Turks. 

(c)  Discrimination  is  rampant  In  Turkey 
today.  The  minority  races  sre  denied  the 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  contrsry  to  ths 
sUpulatlons  of  treaties  of  peace  signed  be- 
tween Turkey  snd  the  Allied  Powers  after 
World  War  I.  The  Turks  sre  s  privileged 
class  In  all  parts  of  Tvu-key.  No  non-TurkUh 
school,  buslnees  firm,  or  Institution  can  run 
their  own  affairs  without  having  a  Turkish 
teacher,  partner,  or  representative. 

(d)  For  centuries.  Turkey  has  trampled  on 
snd  violated  every  treaty  she  has  signed,  she 
hss  slways  been  a  destructive  force,  and  has 
not  contributed  s  single  lots  to  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

TTTXXrr  NOT  OSPKNOABLB 

Within  the  last  100  years,  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  at  times,  hsvs  bolstered 
up  the  Turkish  sUte,  hoping  thereby  to  en- 
hsnce  their  own  Interest,  but  their  efforts 
have  always  failed;  every  time  Turkey  has 
come  out  weaker  and  more  wicked,  and  at 
the  crucial  time  betrayed  her  friends.  Our 
help  will  only  prolong  Turkey's  misrule  snd 
menace  world  pesce.  The  security  of  the 
United  Ststes  cannot  be  based  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  s  barbaric  sUte  like  Turkey. 

Ttnuurr,  thz  Aooazssoa 
The  President's  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  the  Integrity  of  Turkey  Is  mensced  Is 
not  Justified  by  facts;  even  If  Turkey  felt 
that  her  Integrity  was  being  threatened,  she 
hsd  the  recourse  to  spply  to  the  United 
Nstlons.  of  which  she  Is  a  member.  The 
fsct  Is  thst  Turkey  herself  sUnds  condemned 
by  International  law  as  sn  sggressor  nstlon. 
The  present  Turkish  Government  not  only 
defied  the  Allied  Powers.  In  refusing  to  com- 
ply with  the  arbitral  award  of  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Woodrow  Wilson,  In 
regard  to  Armenls,  Instead  It  committed  an 
set  of  aggreeslon  In  seizing  by  force  the 
provinces  of  Kars  and  Ardahan,  and  now  she 
Is  maintaining  a  huge  army  to  defend  her 
loot. 

AUUUCA  S   COMMinCXMT  TO  THE  ABMUflANS 

The  demand  of  the  Armenian  peopls  for 
the  restitution  of  their  sncestrsl  home.  In 
aoeordsnce  with  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
Powers  snd  the  United  Sutee.  cannot  be  con» 
strued  ss  s  threst  to  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Our  Government  hss  s  prior  aolemn  com- 
mltmsnt  to  the  Armenian  penpla  for  thatr 
liberation  from  Turkish  rule. 

The  proposed  policy  of  our  QonminoAl  tn 
atiempttixg  to  perpsiuaie  a  barbaric  |o««ni'« 
insnl  like  Turkey  Is  contrary  to  all  Amsrtran 
tr«dUK4M  and  (xonmuinnkia  and  wtu  anmse 
a  nghiaoua  mdHnaUvm  in  ih«  hesru  \H  sU 
^Mtl«f  <  aA«  )>oa\^<'luv)ng  |»»ss|as  ihK>u«h\«Mi 

Ih*  W\M^1«I, 

¥^»  Misva  AmaHfa  ran  anhanw  hsr  piin« 
«m«  and  win  ihe  admirau^m  and  i^tsoi  tt 
\\\*  \\^^^\\^*  ss'tMvwhsro  onii  by  shanuvnM^iMi 
\\\*  «s»^i*e  «kl  i\w\u^  aM4  iHMMy,  ralhM  lUan 
hy  an  UHhuly  aUianfo  wiih  \ha  uiMmMhaMt 
T>»Hi 

Tharolurot  In  Iha  naiM  at  |nm»«  juilMa, 
an«  humanlly,  aa  wall  at  n  aatifuaNl  wur 
nwn  nainmal  inismii  and  SKUHly,  wt  tro 
ahwtlniaiy  oHMtsed  h%  giving  any  Anahoial 
and  miluary  aid  hi  Turiay, 
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iMitvPt'i    la^strwl    ta4    Re««wc*t      **^  ><>  th*  narthwrnt  tt  ^Ibtmf^arm 

phoftphatc  tartUlMr  tnm  tfe*  lii*»-MQa 
to(to.  hyitffoei  pMWMi.  illlMa  «arbtdr  •] 
tlwiiun.  ftUof*.  Hae.  UtMim.  aMttlouAi 
cl«B  wrMil*.  raTOB.  Mttle  Mid.  klximti 
f>>rk>tteg  Mtch  M  wtr*  and  cabto    Th* 
yy.  eharts.  and  tim  of  information 
pU^  ^  tiM  OMMOB  and  HMd*  available 
'•porta  vhlek  ftwad  natkial  an«ntion 
hava  baan  ot  invaluabia  aaatstanr*  to  in< 
trtollata  and  to  rocnmunltiM  •«vklng  liu 
Irtaa  ara  aihauatlva  and  autborlUtlr* 

■onnaTtlle'a  tnduatrlal  and  r«aouiT«>a 
valopmant  pracrara.  which  maana  Joba 
pniQtH  for  Um  Norttovaat.   inHrktta  for   tH^ 
rMt  or  tiM  MMlHI.  Ul<  MkUcmnl  atrangth 
aar  ctmaa  afaln,  ta  juat  anuru)«  a  partus 
iraat  prudueUvUy     It  la  bayoud  oan^M'at 
MM  UmM  ntiiaa.  If  It  baa  Um  (aou. 
mmtJOf  tfaaMa  to  knoeii  thia  waaltlfprndurl 
a«ancy  on  tha  baikd.    A  M00.000  luvaaintani 
tviUy  rapaid  uui  o|  ••riiutga  u  bardly  a 
«ban^maaa\irad  by  par(>irn»«iua  tn 
uT  ■itlll«ina  lu  naw  vaaltb 
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Utillttaa   ruatfimartly    itpand    at 

tha    much  for  all  kOMfel  of  aalaa 

Tha  dlTlatona  btidfN  tar  tha 

'  '*^i_*!^>*^'  aiuniaatad  by  Hotiaa 

WiMt  ara  tha  North- 

tha  Nation  gtttlng  In  raturn  for 


bad  tha  OMjor  part  tn  loeat- 
•Bd  la  arranging  fur 
ot  thoaa  which  ara  war 
alM-tn>procaaa  planta 
ntad  aaat«rn  facill- 
inum  OO.  ot  Amartca.  Vancouvar: 
Matala  Ob  ,  LongvMw;  l^MoaDa  alu- 
Jaduettoo    plant,   now  oparatad   by 
ifrotndala  altnalntan  radticuoo  plant. 
klad  by  lUynoMs:  flpokana  aiuml- 
plaut.  now  operatMl  by  Kal- 
alumlntun  roUlag  mill,  now  op> 
Kalaar:  Spokana  nagMaalanB  plaat: 
farroatlloon   alloy  plant:   Paelflc 
Alloya  eorporatton'a  ealciunt  car- 
Portland:  Pann  Salt  Co  .  Portland: 
lurgleal    plant    for    farro-alloys 
carbide.   Portland.    Salem   alu- 
It   mow  prodiaetng  fartUlaar  aaa- 

kkMUMVlUa  CTistoman  hare  a  total 

P>*<M  aap  aqttlpnaent  valiM  at  •IdO.OOO.OOO. 

local  goaamaM&ta  baaa 

thaa  •dO.ooOMt  In  ta»a  frvaa 

Tba  toui 

by  tham  U 

ODO     Thay  baaa  provldad  direct  em- 

for  7.300  parwM.  and  liultrect  em- 

tn  minlag,  tntaipOTtatlon.  remanu- 

f  tbrtcatlon.  and  aerTtaa  lndu»trlaa  to 


tlKuaaada. 


Dtvtaloo  doaa  not  limit  lu  acttn- 

ektabUabmant   of   InduaUlca   aervad 

Bonneville  power.     It  waa  reapon- 

great  extent,  for  thaaa  other  planta: 

^Metric   Steal   Co..   Portland:    Obk> 

aeooia:  and  Tbccna  Fowdatad 

It  aaiiKcd   tn   aatahWahli^   the 

Tallay   Wood   Chantcal    Co.    at 

Orag  :  pianta  for  otantifactura  of 

raaln.  and  ahlpment  of  hlgb-purlty 

for  chemical  purpoaaa  from  Alaaka. 

It.  of  the  Divlaloai.  waa  ehtaOy 


la  wagotlaUng  wtth  im- 
I  for  tha  manufac- 
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CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 
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IN  THB  MOUWOP 


AT!  VI 


riMaddir.  JTtir  •.  1947 

Mr.  HOPTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unc. 
perml.vtion  granted.  I  am  ln.<«ertlng  hrr«« 
with  an  article  on  Memorial  Day  whU' 
recently  came  to  my  attention : 

MKMoatAL    aAT— TIM!    caaMVBi    awirrMi 
Tca;  Mans  it  warn 

In    America    we   celebrate    Merourtal    Day] 
once  a  ]-«ar— but  for  the  ttoOMaanda  of  math< 
era  who  have  loat  thetr  aoaa  and  dauKhi 
every  day  will  be  memorial  day  for  th  r;n. 
rhelr  own  fleeh  and  blood,  buried  In   h.,it 
lonaanme    grave,    marked    only    by    a    croaa., 
After  every  famoua  battle  there  comaa  mareh- 
Ing  out  of  the  paat  thaae  aame  heartaches, 
the  aame  aorrow.  that  aame  lonenome  deapatr  J 
for  thoaa  we  love  who  wtll  never  return 

Down  through  the  agea  men  have  marcl 
away  to  war  to  light  for  the  'four  f r 
aa   they   are   fighting   today      Prom   Bunker' 
Hill.  Valley  Porge.  and  Verdun  they  are 
the  same.    Out  of  theae  great  confilcta  m 
ghoata  that  will  walk  with  thoae  of  Out 

canal  and  Italy  and^  Tarawa,  and  many 

be  added  to  that  march  of  death  that  leavS* 
aearrtng  memorlea  and  steals  from  ils  fh< 
we  love. 

I^fs  keep  believing  that  time  heals  every- 
thing. But  will  the  memorlea  of  thoae  gold 
surs.  shining  so  brightly  In  so  many  a,-l;i- 
dows  tonight,  ever  be  erased?  That  widowed 
mother  down  In  Taxaa  whose  aon  araa  killed 
early  In  the  war — and  who  had  worked  and 
aacrtflced  and  slaved  day  after  day  on  their 
ttny  farm  that  her  aon  could  be  a  great  law- 
yer. What  went  through  her  heart  when 
ahe  received  that  telegram  "the  War  De- 
partment ragreta  to  Inform?"  That  s  her 
OMinorlal  day  and  always  will  be  Her  rea- 
aon  for  living  gone — nothing  left  but  twre 
ezlatence.  no  tender  love,  nothing  but  mem- 
orlea of  her  aon  and  an  aching  void  and  bj 
fold  star  that  wlU  always  thine— yea— may- 
be—time  eliangea  everything 

Tbnlght  aa  I  alt  alone.  I  realm  that 
thOM  men,  from  the  Revoimion  down  tc^  mi 
rat  conflict,  died  for  me.    Tea.  the  uM- 
that  I  now  enjoy,  tbay  made  poa- 
The  aptrlta  that  marth  hand  tn 
with   their  anrestora  wUI   go  on   marchi 
that   you   and   I   may   enjoy   democracy   ai 
live  tn  memorlea 


lip  to  than  boya  of 

ly  when  they  went 

many  battlaa  when 

I  do  sumathing — 

march  of  death   ao 

in  look  forward  to  a 

id    mure    peacefully 

tfully,  Thoee  that 

die  in  vain."    May 

ring  example  and  by 

the  victory  they 

iplete.  that  tomor- 

ara  the  gold-aur 

ruihfully  say.  "Yae. 

of  time  waah  clean 

exeiythtng"     May 

ie. 
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*/    The  Houtwf  Probica 

■XT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  KKKaTLVANlA 

IN  Tin  HOUBI  or  RIPRISENTATIVS8 
Wednesday.  Man  7.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave   to   extend   my    remarks   in   the 

RICOKO.  I  Include  the  following  article 

from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  May  4. 1M7: 

TNI  NATtoN'a  No.  1  PaoatsM:  UNrm  Btatbi 

■tVMNO  Nku  Still  Orkat  as  |vw,  Btrr 

■o6m  PoLDa  Ur  Undkr  patrt  raiaatma— 

•MAU.    BVTma    Ottr    or    MAXKir^-LAaoa 

ooara  a  Bm  f  actoi 

(ly  i.  Burton  Heath) 
WAaMiNOToM,    May    I.^Almoat    tha    ant 

thing  Jim  and  Mary  did.  whan  tha  Navy 
luriiad  tham  louav.  wai  urdai  a  110.000  liouit 
III  a  vetaraiii'  tmargency  davalopmant. 

Tltay  couldnt  afford  to  buy.  Both  had 
■one  directly  from  ooUaga  laio  tha  Navy  and 
had  aarvad  In  a  high*llving*ooat  araa.  Tlity 
had  llttlt  nnanclal  backlog. 

Jlm'a  aalary  in  hit  nrat  civilian  Job  was 
not  large.    And  there  waa  a  baby  on  tht  way. 

But  they  needed  aome  place  to  live.  Ivan 
a  tiny  fumiahad  nat  was  not  found  until 
Mary  had  spent  tha  nummer  in  a  shore  cot- 
uge.  S8  milea  from  Jlm'a  work,  whet«  h« 
vutted  her  week  ends. 

The  oihar  day  word  came  that  their  house 
would  be  raady  in  a  monUi.  It  waa  time  to 
•iKn  papers  and  prepare  to  put  up  cash. 

Mary  looked  the  houae  over.  Zt  waan't 
bad—about  a  $8,500  prewar  job.  but  honeatly 
constructed  Much  better  than  their  inade- 
quate nat.  certainly.  But  they  turned  It 
down  and  canceled  their  order. 

"We  just  can't  afford  an  almoat  glO.OOO 
mortgage  now  especially  with  a  new  baby." 
they  explained. 

This  decision  la  being  duplicated  every  day 
all  over  the  United  SUtea.  Zt  Is  cutting 
aerloualy  into  the  once  huge  backlog  of  de- 
mand for  new  housing. 

atrSBLt    THAT    BURST 

A  few  months  ago  it  seemed  that  the  enor- 
moua  market  for  new  housing  was  one  of 
the  moat  certain  features  lu  our  transitional 
economy. 

It  was  one  demand  that  would  not  be 
satisfied  for  years. 

The  preaalng  need  for  new  houalng  was 
estimated  by  the  National  Houalng  Admin- 
istration last  year  at  3.195.000  by  the  end  of 
l»47. 

This  still  would  have  left  1.200,000  fam- 
lUea  doubled  up. 

Housing  Expediter  Prank  R.  Creedon  says 
that  661.900  were  completed  last  year,  In- 
cluding some  started  In  1945.  Estimates  for 
this  year  place  completions  well  under  a 
million. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers says  it  would  take  1.500.000  new  homes 
to  "take  the  edge  off"  the  need,  and  that 
1.600.000  could  be  disposed  of  this  yedt  if 
they  could  be  built. 

Yet  demand  Is  slackening.  Reports  tell 
of  cancellation  of  orders. 

Why? 

The  NAHB  blames  It  on  those  who  have 
given  veterans  and  others  the  "misinforma- 
tion" that  "new  homes  today  are  not  good 
value  and  that  construction  cosU  will  re- 
cede.' 

But  the  NAHB  also  notes  thst  the  slow- 
down began  last  fall  in  those  areas  where 
costs  were  highest,  and  has  been  getting 
alower  recently. 

ABTinCIAI.    DXMAND 

Thomas  8.  Holden.  president  of  the  P.  W. 
Dodge.  Corp..  a  leading  source  of  building 
atatlatlca.    believes   that   a   lot   of   the   ap- 


parent demand   was  artificial  in  tha  Artt 
place. 

Re  doaa  not  queatlon  that  new  homea  ara 
needed  and  wanted. 

But  he  feala  that  continual  emphaals  upon 
tha  housing  shortage,  and  the  Oovernment'a 
prov  talon  for  easy  financing,  combined  to 
exaggerate  the  veterans'  aenaa  of  frtutration 
and  the  Intensity  of  their  demand  for  new 
houaea. 

Now  that  they  have  been  back  for  a  while, 
they  have  found  aome  aort  of  roofa.  however 
unaatiafaotory.  They  have  learned  that  they 
can  get  by  without  buying  houaea  they  know 
they  can't  afford. 

What  thU  country  naeda  la  from  one  and 
a  half  miUton  tu  two  and  a  half  milliun  more 
homaa— not  too  expensive  and  most  apart* 
inents 

The  veterans'  emarganoy.houalng  prQ«ram 
got  off  to  a  wrong  surt  for  two  reai<ons: 

Plrat.  beoauae  tmphasis  was  oil  houaea 
rather  than  on  homea. 

Second ,  because  tha  veteran  was  tr«<ated 
as  a  diatinctlve  race  that  shovild  be  sogre- 
gated  in  a  new  deveiupment  of  hla  own.  while 
nonN-eierans  continued  to  live  on  the  other 
side  of  tht  tracks. 

raoosAM  SIT  back 

Both  assumptions  now  are  reeogulard  as 
false.    Both  have  baen  dropped. 

But  they  persisted  long  enough  to  set  the 
whole  housing  progrnm  bsck  months— and 
at  lenst  scores  of  thouaands  of  homea. 

When  the  veteran  came  back  for  demo> 
blllaation  all  the  dealrable  homes  were  oc* 
cupled     Something  had  to  be  found  for  him. 

So  a  United  SUtea  program  was  evolved 
with  the  Idea  of  getting  homes  built  nt  a 
price  that  the  veteran  could  pay.  Thl»  as- 
sumed  that  thoae  already  in  existing  houjilng 
would  suy  there,  and  \'eterans  would  tske 
all  the  new  housing. 

"Within  46  hours  after  1  became  Houilng 
Expediter  last  December  I  rescinded  the  leg- 
ulatlon  which  prohibited  nonveterana  ftom 
building  for  their  own  occupancy,"  Prank  R. 
Creedon  said.  "Z  believed  this  regulation 
to  be  undemocratic,  and  Z  know  that  it  pre- 
vented many  homea  from  being  put  under 
construction." 

Mr.  Creedon  also  relaxed  the  rule  that  re- 
quired that  every  new  housing  unit  be  held 
at  least  60  days  to  see  If  a  veteran  wan-ved 
It,  before  It  cotild  be  aold  or  rented  to  any- 
body else. 

And  he  has  somewhat  Increased  the  fil- 
ing on  sales  price  or  rental  for  new  houalng. 

Moat  veterans  do  not  want  to  buy  home.*; — 
now,  at  any  rate.    They  want  to  rent. 

Former  Housing  Expediter  Wilson  Wyjitt 
tried  to  shift  emphasis  from  houses  to  rental 
homea — which  means  mostly  apartments  In 
the  larger  communities,  at  least.  But  these 
putting  up  the  money  say  they  didn't  dare 
gamble  much  on  rentals.  They  would  rather 
take  8  small  profit  on  a  sale  and  get  out. 

An  Army  survey  at  separation  centers  hiHt 
year  showed  that  70  out  of  every  100  married 
veterans  felt  they  could  not  pay  more  than 
tSO  a  month  rent. 

TWO    HUNDKED    AND    SIXTEEN    DOLLARS    AVCtAGI 
INCOME 

The  Englewood  (N.  J.)  Emergency  HouElr.j! 
Committee  recently  found  that  the  averapo 
veteran's  family  In  that  above-average  com- 
munity had  an  Income  of  $216  a  month. 

There  are  two  rules  of  thumb  In  real -estate 
practice  to  apply  to  such  figures. 

One  is  that  the  average  family  should  pay 
about  1  week's  Income  a  month  for  rent. 

The  second  is  that  a  property  owner  mtist 
get  1  percent  a  month  on  his  ln%-e6tment,  as 
rent,  to  show  a  modest  profit.  That  means 
that  the  average  vet  can  afford  to  rent  only 
a  $5,000  house — or  Igncn-ing  a  nimiber  of  com- 
plications, to  pay  only  about  $5,000  for  a 
house  for  himself. 

Because  these  economic  facts  are  pretty 
hard  and  fast,  the  housing  program  for  vet- 
erans only  ran  Into  a  atone  wall  which  la  re- 
aultlng  in  the  alow-down  reported  from  all 
over  the  country. 


A2157 

From  Cleveland  <Mittes  word  that  leaa  than 
7  percent  of  vetarana  want  to  buy.  The  aatea 
range  for  new  housing  is  in  the  $12,000 
bracket— for  rentals,  the  $60  to  $100  range. 
This  is  above  the  vet's  reach. 

At  HoiMton,  the  market  in  IB .000  to  $11,000 
houaea  U  getUng  saturated.  Demand  now  U 
in  tha  $6,000  to  $7,000  claaa  (which  veta  can 
hit  by  a  bit  of  financial  Jockeying)  and  In  the 
$18,000  to  $20,000  bracket. 

These  checks  confirm  the  opinion  of  ex> 
peru  geueraUy  that  the  way  to  get  the 
1.600.000  to  a.ft00.000  new  homes  we  need  Is 
to  get  houses  and  parUcularly  apartments- 
built  at  the  loweat  rMMonable  coat-let  who- 
ever wants  and  can  afford  them  buy  or  rent 
them— and  thua  open  up  vacated  homes  to 
the  veterans. 


eoara  nnto  btai 

Most  experu  feal  that  the  coat  of  building 

.nH  •5!?,**.'.  "•  !*«'«"»«^  to  flow  from  mills 
and  factories  at  an  enoouraglng  rate.  In 
most  Unas  the  coat  has  stopped  rising  or 
shown  a  teudeney  toward  Bi»>ppiug,  It  iTpoa. 
uble  that  oosu  may  ex'en  begin  to  fall  before 
long, 

Myron    L.    Mathews,    vice    president    of 

RDrew  Service,  says  that  the  house  that  waa 
anned  in  1941-48  for  $8,000  ooat  $»,400  tn 
»bruary  The  apartment  aobeduled  before 
Pearl  Harbor  to  cost  $1,300  a  room  now  coau 
$2,200  a  room, 

Building  materials,  over>all.  are  77  percent 
above  1926  oosU.  the  National  AaaooUtlon  of 
Home  Builders  reporu.  Brick  are  up  8$  per- 
cent  since  1930.  Matthews  says;  lumber  gen- 
erally 150  percenv.  hardwood  flooring  120  per- 
cent, plaster  88  percent,  and  so  on. 

The  wagea  of  construction  labor  have 
mounted  and  labor  productivity  haa  fallen 
builders  claim.  O,  J.  Hartwlg.  execuuva  aec- 
retary  of  the  Liong  Zaland  Builders  ZnsUtute. 
says  that  before  the  war  an  $8-a-day  worker 
laid  800  to  1.000  bricks. 

Now  a  $18.03-a-day  worker  Uys  half  as 
many.  A  typical  small  houae  has  9.000  bricks. 
The  cost  of  laying  them  has  isen  from  $72 
to  $324. 

Of  the  increase.  $113  U  becauae  the  brick- 
layer Is  drawing  higher  pay;  the  remaining 
$139  Is  because  he  doea  leas  work. 

Prefabrlcatton  has  proven  a  disappoint- 
ment thus  far.  With  all  the  encouragement 
Government  gave.  Houalng  Expediter  Cree- 
don reporta  tluit  only  37.200  'prefaha" 
were  shipped  Isst  year  and  that  things  may 
speed  up  this  year. 

MASS  PBODtrcnoN 

Long  Island.  N.  T..  buUdera  long  have  been 
famous  for  their  ability  to  give  the  maximum 
in  value  for  the  mininmm  In  coat  and  still 
make  a  profit. 

They  do  It  by  large-scale  buying  r  us  pre- 
cuttlng  and  preflnishlng  of  much  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

More  and  mwe  the  large-scale  builder. 
financially  backed  to  handle  big  projects.  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  cut  construction  cosU. 

Prices  never  may  settle  back  to  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  levela.  but  they  ahould  drop  well  be- 
low those  that  now  are  frightening  veterans 
out  of  the  home-buying  market. 


How  Northwest  Projects  Pay  Their  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr,    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    undo: 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks   in   Um 
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I  include  the  foHMrtac  editorial 
from  \he  Portland  Joanml  of  May  3. 
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worken 
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oaarr  than  taao.OOOqoo 

n— tillnt  ttHm  earn.  Dr    BaTW  aaltf 

at  tlM  OMjarladiMtrtai  plaati  im«* 

iy  fllMa^  BoMMVUta-CoulM  pov*r 
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and  fear* 
ta  local  uuM.  and 
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Bracks  Tyraaay 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 


r.  JVdV  7.  1347 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscota.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowint « dltorial  from  the  True  CitUen  by 
F  Chalker.  editor.  Waynesboro. 


t«  thatr  own  nida  th«  work  of 
IntantloBCd   but   short -aifhtcd   men 

idoaa — whtia  tbay  ar«  tmdarmla: 
Tb^rtalk  at  tha  rtgfeta  and 

to  tha  mmtm  of  a  fealplaa  alava  nf  the 

vho  awy  h*  «nd  aad  asplolted  in  any 

Wa  hara  anty  to  look  at  a  map  of  the 
to  arc  what  happened  at>road.    Cotintry 
wauiuy  that  w«a  once  fraa  baa  sunk 
■errdom      Peoplea  trvned  to  fovci  iiiueut 
aotT<>  alt  their  proMnaa.    Thay  gave 
raent  ttnprccadantad  peaaia  over  thetr  It 
their  baatBasaa.  their  oumner  of  lirinf 
the  end  lOMtt  haa  tnaeltably  been  tyraai 

rt  haa  been  said  that  If  ftrternment 
ta  what  we  mtat  do.  it  a  only  one  more 
before  (oTemment  will  tell  us  wt\at  we 
think.    That  te  a  trtie  and  terrible  fact 
ta  Sn«Und.  which  we  have  long 
the  citadel  a<  the  baalc  frtadona.  this 
tern  U  taklag  ahape.  and  tt  to  to  the 
or  the  Brttlah  pren  than  tt  luis  th 
tta  r>ppcialtton.     But.  in  a  state  wtMre 
emment  a  arbiter  or  an  things.  re«^ 
can  be  crtahed. 

There  can  tw  no  comprnmiae  wtth 
We  will  be  free  or  we  will  lie  enalavrri 
no  middle  ground  a  poaalble. 
people  which  to  ever  alert  to  tha 
save  and  deTend 
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or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGI 


or    CAUFOOMIA 


iM  TUM  uouac  or 


ATIV1» 


than  the  growth 

upon  ttaell. 

to 

they 
law.    Tbey 


iredncjday.  May  7.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLA8.    Mr   Speaker.  un< 
leave  to  rerlae  and  extend  my  rei 
in  the  Racoa*.  I  wish  to  include  the 

loving  amendments  which  I  shall . 

duce  on  the  floor  OQ  Thursday  with  ., 
gard  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  bUlJ 

Atomic  energy   amendment:    Inaert 
•ubae<tion  (4)  (A\  alter  wurd  "init 
page  a.  line  It.  "aaBipt  asaailc  vi 

laiaraiaaiea  *itatlB(  ta  atanalc  enenry  or  anj 
of  th*  foregoing  other  than  as  may  be  per« 
outted  in  any  general  IntematlunaJ 

•action  I.  page  g.  line  M.  hmert  the 
lowing   addttloual    cUuae:    "rrorlderf.    lc_. 
eeer.  Tlmt  none  oT  the  aid  herein  authar« 
iMd  for  Turkey  shall  be  furnished  until 
Prsatdent   shall   have  advtacd   the  Corn 
that   the   United   Stataa   baa   requaeted    tl 
appropriate  aaencr  at  the  United  Matlona 
laquire  into  cooditioaa  ta  Turkey  aad  to 
auch  arttaa.  if  any.  as  nuiy  be  neeaaaar. 
■*'*|V**d  the  national  Integrity  oT  Tiu-'kayij 
and    tlut    the    Unltad    Nations    haa    failed 
within  W  moatha  after  the  enactment  iMreof  I 
to  take  acuon  which  ta  the  Fraaldent  s  jttdg- 
BMAt  a  adeq^ta  (or  that  purpoac. 

aactloa  ID.  papa  S.  line  M.  inaert  the  fol-| 
lowing   additional   clauae:    "that    within    •{ 
montbe  after  aaalatance  by  the  Unltad  6t 
sde  arallahle.  the  Greek  Ooi 

wm  cauae  to  be  held  a  free  eU 

tadart  aad  reaulta  oT  which  atiall  baj 
by  a  coBualaaton  appointed  for 
tha  purpoae,  by  the  OenaraT  Aaaembly  of  tha 
OhMad  Itatlona;  or.  If  the  Praeldent  adrteai 
tha  Oaagreaa  that  tha  United  Ratloaa  a  ua- 
viBtag  or  uaaMa  to  appotat  auch  conuato-' 
iioa.  then,  under  Ifca  aapa  ilaiun  o<  an 

>VP*i*tad  by  tiM  FtMldiMt  and 

the  8eiut*.-> 
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If.   Speaker,  undrr 

*marks  in  the  Rcc- 

|1  owing  address  de- 

rable  Arthur  Bliss 

idor  to  Poland,  on 

one  hundred   and 

r.v  of  Poland's  Con- 

3.  at  Chicago.  lU  . 

150.000  Americans 

ing  the  manlfesta 

»vent.  In  Humboldt 
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yeatetday   I   had 
iig  as  a  Junior  oAcial 
lloD    In    Warsaw    the 
sustltutloo  Day.  Hs 
the   aducremcnt  of 
IfoUowlng     the    First 
\ihe  &rat  oppgrt  unity 
le  have  had  to  give 
iXh  usiasm    for    Pollah 
litdepeudenoe.      At 
under  the  aubjuga- 
German.   or   the 
re      In  keeping  with 
.   tlM   open   win- 
on  a  warm,  sunny 
fdraped    with   carpets 
|ed  with  enlhuslaatlr 
open  their  throau 
land!" 
•h  troopa  which  had 
rrmao.  Austrian,  and 
Oennaii  Nary  was 
ch.  in  froat  og  the 
Dta  for  tha  laiprts- 
durtng  the  rule  of 
^uaalaii  Kmptre.    The 
PiiaudUl.  stood  at 
rluua     detachments 
Ji    lU    characterlatlc 
blea.  with   their   lonj; 
[poles,  with  the  gooae 
wtth  siwrt  steps: 
troopa.    which    had 
th*  French   Army, 
^ell  known  in  Prance, 
the  uniforms  of  the 
!lsd  formerly  been  a 
i>e  addition — aad  a 
kc  inciualoQ  on  each 
Poian  mtfie.    Al- 
Itjnrer  a  monarchy 
of  the  giorlea  and 
»d  of  the  democratic 
Itlon  of  May  3.  iTIl 
"cb   waa  then    beln^ 

^.  that  May  S.  laig 
int  weather  which 
Itched  the  Imprce- 
that  Poland  had 
pace  and  Independ- 
jr  the  sUvery  which 
It  of  lU  three  partl- 
were  short  lived 
lis  aim  to  subjugate 
lie  war  or  ItSt— the 
r>^v  the  Naala.  There 
ti^'ceeaTul  attempt  to 
II  There  came  the 
laate  and  the  Soviets 
th  partltloa.  There 
ftUon  or  the  ^iltoh 
There  came  the 
«  or  three  and  one- 
and.  fiuAlli.  there 
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came  the  cruel  and  vengeful  destruction  of 
tha  city  of  Warsaw,  block  by  block  and  house 
by  house,  as  retaliation  against  the  brave  in- 
surrection of  General  Bor-Komorowskl  and 
his  followers,  who  were  confidently  but  vain- 
ly hoping  for  the  aaalstance  of  the  Red  Army 
against  the  common  enemy  occupying  War- 
saw. 

And  finally  the  Nazi  Army  collapsed  and 
retreated  from  Poland.  And  again,  the  hope 
was  kindled  In  the  souls  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple that  the  independence  which  had  t>een 
smothered  when  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets 
had  overrun  the  country  in  1039  would  again 
be  restored.  But  aeon  they  were  to  find  that 
the  hopes  which  had  been  encouraged  by  re- 
peated statements  of  the  Allied  Powers,  were 
not  to  be  realized.  Instead  of  seeing  a  popu- 
lar democratic  form  of  government  develop, 
the  Polish  people  found  themselves  again 
overrun  as  dtiring  the  Nazi  occupation  by  the 
rule  of  a  police  state  trained  by  Russian 
Instructors  in  the  art  of  spying,  intimidation, 
and  forceful  measures  to  suppress  lilwrty. 

I  happened  to  l>e  In  Warsaw  again,  this 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government,  on  May  3,  1946,  when 
Poland  for  the  first  time  since  the  close 
of  the  Second  World  War  was  to  celebrate 
its  Constitution  Day.  On  this  occasion  the 
Polish  provisional  government  took  steps  to 
impede  tlie  celebration  which  the  people  de- 
sired to  make.  Patriotic  students  In  Krakow, 
who  gave  vent  patriotically  to  their  senti- 
ments, were  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  the  Polish  Government  to  foreign 
dlplonutic  representatives  that  May  3  wovild 
thereafter  be  a  secondary  Polish  holiday  and 
that  the  principal  national  holiday  would 
be  July  22,  the  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government  at  Lublin, 
a  government  hand-picked  in  Moscow  and 
utterly  unrepresentative  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. ThU  cynical  action  to  eradicate  May  3. 
the  glorious  date  in  Polish  history,  and  to 
substitute  the  commemoration  of  an  im- 
democratic  act  of  perfidy  to  the  Polish  Na- 
tion, was  typical  of  the  p>ollcy  of  the  puppet 
Polish  Government  to  disregard  the  wishes 
of  the  people  while  hypocritically  represent* 
Ing  that  it  was  a  democratic  regime.  Com- 
paring the  dates  of  May  3.  1919,  and  May  3. 
1946.  one  fully  appreciates  the  tragic  and 
sickening  clumge  which  had  taken  place  In 
Poland  since  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War. 

It  is  perhaps  forgotten  that  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791,  was  considered 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  liberal  bills  of  rights  known 
to  Europe.  It  was,  of  course,  opposed  by  the 
reactionary  Imperial  governments  of  Russia 
and  Pruaela.  but  It  was  hailed  by  the  press 
of  the  United  States  of  that  day  with  en- 
thusiasm aa  embodying  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  Constitution.  Edmund 
Burke,  that  great  champion  of  human  lib- 
erty, whom  not  even  the  hypocritical  Waraaw 
stocgea  of  today  would  dare  to  call  Fascist, 
described  the  bloodless  revolution  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  as 
follows: 

"Not  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled;  no 
treachery;  no  outrage;  no  studied  insults  on 
religion,  morals,  or  manners;  no  sp<^:  no 
conllaQatlon:  no  citizen  beggared;  none  Im- 
prlaoned;  none  exiled:  the  whole  was  effected 
with  a  policy,  a  discretion,  a  tmanlmlty 
and  secrecy,  such  as  have  never  been  before 
known  on  any  occasion;  bu^such  wonderful 
conduct  waa  reserved  few  this  glorious  con- 
spiracy to  favor  of  the  true  and  genuine 
righU  and  interests  of  men." 

And  today,  as  we  gather  here  to  commem- 
orate Poliah  bravery  and  the  independence 
which  was  once  Poland's  and  which,  God 
willing,  will  again  be  Poland's  legacy  and  to 
eoaunemorate  what  Polish  arms,  persever- 
anee.  intelligence,  and  industry  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Independence  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  SUtes.  let  us  bear  in  mind 
wtut  this  Polish  question  means  to  us  Amer- 


icans. I,  who  have  seen  the  physical  suffer- 
ing and,  what  is  worse,  the  mental  fear  of 
police  state  methods  being  used  on  innocent 
members  of  a  family,  can  well  appreciate 
what  those  erf  you  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  In  Poland  must  feel.  But  it  is  im- 
portant that  as  Americans  we  should  look 
at  the  problem  of  Poland  In  the  light  of  our 
international  relations  and  in  the  light  of 
the  {xwitlon  of  the  United  States. 

We  enteruin,  all  of  us.  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy with  the  Polish  Nation  in  Its  hour  of 
anguish  with  its  loas  of  political  liberty  ard 
its  loss  of  independence  in  foreign  affairs. 
This  tragedy  is  symbolic  of  what  is  trans- 
piring in  eastern  Europe — due  to  the  aggres- 
sive and  Imperialistic  policy  assumed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  In  eastern  Europe,  which 
surely  will  expand  to  the  west  unless  the 
United  States  Government,  supported  by  the 
American  i>eople.  calls  a  halt.  This  situation 
is  as  dangerous  to  the  United  SUtes  tod&y 
as  was  the  situation  created  by  Hitler,  which 
confronted  us  In  1940  and  1941.  It  U  en- 
cumbent on  you  all.  not  because  you  are  of 
Polish  descent  but  l>ecause  you  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  to  urge  on  your  Congress  and 
on  your  Government  that  no  policy  of  ap- 
peasement be  tolerated  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Resistance  against  a  policy  of  Im- 
perialistic expansion  is  not  a  policy  of  reck- 
less imperialism.  It  Is  a  policy  of  prudence, 
of  caution,  and  one  which  should  lead  to 
peace.  It  was  the  appeasing  of  Hitler 
which  led  to  the  successive  loss  of  sovereignty 
of  the  states  of  Europe  up  to  and  dtiring  the 
last  war.  In  our  present  crisis,  and  a  crisis 
it  is  Indeed,  a  compromise  with  principle  will 
result  only  In  loss  of  our  own  prestige  ami 
Increase  in  Soviet  expansion.  Thank  God 
that  our  wise  and  courageous  Secretary  of 
State  realized  tliat  fact  and  preferred  t) 
rettirn  from  Moscow  without  a  treaty  rather 
than  accept  a  compromise  on  the  position  for 
which  we  have  stood. 

In  expressing  to  you  my  gratitude  for  giv- 
ing me  the  privilege  of  paying  my  homagi; 
to  the  gallant  Polish  pee^le  who,  unlike  the 
puppet  government  which  has  ao  cynically 
disregarded  Ite  international  obligations  in 
the  holding  of  fraudtUent  elections,  exemplify 
to  the  world  through  the  support  of  the 
Polish  Constltutiou  of  May  3,  1791,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  freedom  of  man  for  which  l>oth 
Poles  and  Americans  fought  In  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Lane's  closing  remark  was  "Niech 
zyje  Polska,"  which  translated  in  Eng- 
lish means.  "Long  live  Poland." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  telegram  as  follows: 

Request  appointment  for  delegation  of 
Illinois  Communist  veterans  Friday  morning, 
May  9.    Please  answer. 

I  replied,  as  follows: 

The  word  "Commtmist"  between  niinola 
and  veterans  Is  imbellevable.  My  answer  is 
"No." 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  message 
as  this,  coming  at  a  time  when  we  are 
debating  the  Greek-Turkish  question,  has 
a  purpose  to  accomplish  a  result  one  way 
or  the  other.  However.  I  do  know  that 
it  indicates  a  type  of  activity  to  which  we 
must  devote  our  attention.    At  the  same 


time,  we  can  also  turn  our  attention  to 
subversive  activities  in  nations  adjoining 
our  shore,  such  as  Cuba  and  other  Latin- 
American  neighbors.  In  Cuba,  there  are 
far  more  Communists  than  there  are 
in  Greece.  We  would  do  far  better  to 
expend  our  efforts  in  that  direction  witli- 
in  our  own  orbit  than  to  send  our  men 
and  our  money  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  sea  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign nations  and  to  establish  a  new- 
world  doctrine. 


Home  Demonstration  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of  May  2. 
1947: 

HOMX   OEMONSTKATION    WCUtK 

What  probably  ranks  as  the  world's  most 
far-reaching  voluntary  on-the-job  editea- 
tional  program  for  women  of  rural  areas  is 
that  of  home  demostration  work.  Assisted 
by  half  a  million  rural  women,  the  program 
is  placed  in  farm  homes  and  communities 
by  approximately  3i)00  demonstration 
agents,  serving  as  Joint  wnployees  of  the 
State  land-grant  colleges  and  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
women  of  the  agricultural  sections  lend  thetr 
assistance  to  the  agents  as  volunteer  leaders, 
serving  without  charge  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  generally  and  contributing  their  ef- 
forts particularly  for  improvement  of  facul- 
ties and  pr<^res8  connected  with  rural  life. 

The  4-H  Club  activities  and  other  phases 
of  cooperative-extension  service  In  farm 
and  home  economics,  which  are  vital 
branches  of  the  home  demonstration  pro- 
gram, are  financed  by  county  (parish) .  State, 
and  Federal  funds.  The  money  Is  provided 
by  governmental  authorities  because  of  the 
proved  worth  of  this  constructive  movement, 
whose  benefits  are  evident  In  all  progressive 
localitiee.  In  the  territory  about  Shreve- 
port, In  which  the  work  has  been  dUected 
with  tocreaslng  success  for  many  years,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  impressive  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  Investment  In  effort  and  money. 
Every  branch  of  rural  family  life  has  been 
helped  by  the  home-demonstration  program. 
Resulunt  from  the  guidance  tliey  are  given 
by  those  trained  to  be  leaders  In  the  move- 
ment, rural  women  study  ways  and  means  of 
forwarding  the  family's  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  as  was  stressed  recently  by  the 
agent  of  one  of  the  northwest  Louisiana  par- 
ishes in  commenting  on  the  inestimable  value 
of  this  forward  and  far-reaching  program. 
The  modernizing  of  the  home  and  causing  the 
work  connected  with  family  life  to  lie  less 
btu-densome  due  to  the  lessening  of  drudgery 
is  representative  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
realized  through  the  lessons  learned  from 
those  serving  in  the  home-demonstration 
service.  Another  of  many  inroads  upon  the 
old  methods  of  meeting  problems  is  the  im- 
provement in  planning  for  financial  solu- 
tions, which  comes  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  demonstration  program. 

Becatise  of  the  great  strides  that  are  being 
made  through  the  conduct  of  this  service,  the 
observance  of  annual  Home  Demonatratlon 
Week.  May  4  to  II,  is  awaited  witii  totercst 
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Mir  L^fV.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exten|  my  remark  in  tbc  Ricoao.  I 
vlata  tojiociucle  herein  tb»  fallowing 
vtlde  Wi  lich  appanred  in  tha  IrWi  World 
«<  vacefit  date  by  Ma).  BUsur  Yale  Smith. 
executiv«i  secreury  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
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<*fca«>abyOoi    ^  .:        i^  a   .  ^la^:  :^t  .- .ja 
en«niv.  and  through  deep  uaow.    Burled 
at  Quebec  bia  remalna  were  brought  to 
York  to  laig  and  depoalted  In  a  raolt 
the  altar  of  9t  Paul'i  Chapel,  on  Ixa^r 
aay.     A  monument  to  hta  aMBMr-    la 
uadw  the  pofftleo  of  tiM  ahapel. 

Under  the  liadMilUp  af  Jeremiah  OBn^n 
and  hla  brnthera,  aaaa  OT  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  Ant  armed  BrttMl  ■cbooner.  the  Mmt' 
9vv*a.  «•■  captured  off  the  coast  of  Maina 
darinc  the  Reeoliitton.  The  O'Srlena  fl»t»<J 
aM  their  own  prlTateer  Andrew  Jaekaon  ^  m, 
one  c4  the  three  Preeldenta  of  the  Uni-pd 
SUtea  mho  saw  active  •ervlce  In  the  Reviu- 
tlaa.  andjM  Mid  John  C  Calhoun  were  ona 
a*  BMl  iBMBlpaali.  New  York  City  has  had 
the  Bonmets.  tha  MeOanMfea.  Domtnldi 
Lynch.  Michael  Began.  wnMaM  Mooney.  Wll- 
'^  ■<•■'.  Hfrculea  Mulligan.  Bugh  Oaine. 
prtater.  bookaeller.  and  founder  of  the  New 
York  Mercury,  and  other  tubatantlal  citlzena 
oC  tlM  poet-ReTolutlocMry  period 

Inother  partJi  or  tha  United  Otatea. 
TlMBMa  Lynch.  Jr.  from  South  Carol;-  n, 
and  CiMrles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Md  .  w  re 
of  Irlah  daaeent.  whUe  Matthew  Thonr  n 
waa  bom  in  Ireland.  All  three  were  etgn.-ra 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Ona 
of  the  turemoat  patrlou  of  the  Rerciti'  n 
waa  Jantea  McHenry.  who  came  to  the  N  ii 
American  Colonies  In  im.  from  Ballrmcna, 
County  Antrim,  aa  a  youth  of  leaa  than  M 
Team,  and  had  jwt  mmpleted  a  covraa  tf 
study  In  medlchM  under  the  famoui  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  when  tlM 
War  of  Independence  broke  out.  Aa  a  sur- 
««on  In  tile  Continantal  Army,  a  prts< -cr 
ofwar.  a  member  of  Oeneral  Waahln^on  s 
P^rwenal  military  ataff.  and  an  aide-de-camp 
to  Oaneral  Lafayette.  McHenry  nw  aerrica 
through'nit  the  entire  conflict  and  at  Ita 
close  be«aBM  a  MgMator  aa  a  member  of 
the  Hou^«  and  Sraata  la  Maryland  In  I7M 
**»  ly  ■•  was  a  delegate  to  the  ConUnental 
Oo"f««s.  and  in  1717  waa  a  deputy  to  tha 
rNleral  Conatltutional  Oonrentkm.  and 
gP«»  the  Conatltutlon.  He  was  at  Valley 
^Mga  with  Washington  and  in  ciutrge  of  tha 
Ftytnir  Military  Roapital      In  January    1796 

'"'^l^ni:  ^■•^'"•f*on  ••*««  him  to  become 
the  aacatid  Secretary  of  War   to  .'succeed  Oen. 
■■MYjUaoB.  and  he  aerred  In  that  capacity 
WiWBghout    the    balance    of    Washlnift.m'b 
MaoBd  term  and  also  under  Praaident  John 
Adams   until   laoi.    The  famous  fort  near 
Baltimore,  which  waa  the  inspiration  of  tha 
writing  of  Prancta  Scott  Key's  8ur  Spanirted 
Banner  l«  named  after  him.     From  the  tiroa 
ha  volunteered  his  aerrlces  to  the  Conjfrew 
at  the  bt^mnluu  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
through!  ui  the  period  ot  hia  actire  military 
and  political  life,  he  waa  the  Intimate  friend 
of  the  leading  oMn  of  the  country,  includ- 
lag  Washington.  Adams.  JefTeraon.  Hamilton. 
and   others      Next   to  ■aaUlton    he   aas   a 
closer  mmd  of.  and  bmm  ferioTed  by  Wash- 
ington than  any  other  man  of  his  time 

Another  iilustrtous  son  erf  Ireland  waa 
£**»•*  TBaaMio.  bom  at  Maghcra.  Ooonty 
Deny,  in  illg.  and  who  actUcd  in  MawcaaUe 
Del .  at  the  age  of  11.  The  Thomaon  fanUly 
cwMlBtad  or  ymac  Chailea  and  hta  three 
siataia  who  had  UmIt  own  tadwtry.  they 
sent  tha  yowag  lad  to  a  private  tutor  and 
in  a  few  yaaiB  ha  waa  taaehfag  in  tl»e  Prienda" 
Academy  Later  be  want  to  Philadelphia 
»nd  gamrd  the  frtendahtp  of  Dr  Benjamin 
Pranklln.  Be  birami  a  great  frMnd  ot  tha 
Indiana  and  waa  adopted  by  the  Delawaraa 
who  gave  him  the  naaM  o*  The  Man  ol 
IVuth.  Thomson  a  igullaUd  lavaral  Indian 
uaauea  Being  a  tIimIhI  aMa.  he  trans- 
lated tha  Blbla  from  tha  Qraak  into  four 
▼oiVM*.  aad  waa  the  author  of  other  cul- 
tural WQfto  He  waa  a  iwdig  Um  booorary 
or  LLJ>.  by  Prmoatea  e6n«tt. 

MB  married  Hannah  Harriaoa. 
ef  Richard  Harriaoa,  9t  Mary- 
land, and  a  mambcr  of  tha  taaMH  ■arriaoo 
faaatiy   that  cama  to   Vi<giala   before   it  *  t 
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^tal  Congrcaa  during 
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marks  in  the  Rscoao.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  brief,  timely,  and  thought- 
provoking  speech  given  by  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon  Sproul,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California: 

Day  by  day.  at  every  meeting  of  the  United 
Nattona,  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  of  the 
Security    Council,    a    persistent,    frustrating 
conflict   of  political  pblloeophlee  takes  the 
center  of  the  stage  and   usually  obstructs 
the   play.     At  stake   in   the  conflict   la   the 
whole  system   of   free   government,   private 
property,    reapect    for    human    personality. 
consent  of  the  governed,  representative  au- 
thority, and  legal   checks  and  balances  for 
which  the  Engl  lab -speaking  world  has  strug- 
gled during  300  years.     At  least  a  hundred 
years  after  it  was  thought  that  liberty  had 
been  eatahlUbed  in  western  clvUlzatlon.  the 
very  opposite  philosophy  of  the  meaning  and 
objectives  of  government  has  arisen  to  deny 
every   principle  that   Americans   Imve   been 
taught  to  regard  as  liberal  and  progressive. 
Our  country  was  founded  and  has  grown 
great     on     the     philosophy     of     liberalism. 
Challenging  the  substance  and  reality  of  the 
gains  of  liberalism  Is  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cialism:  to  l>e  more  precise,  the  philosophy 
of  a  toUlltarlan,  regimented  society.    The 
literal  philosophy  holds  that  government  is 
an  agent  of  its  citlaens,  the  Socialist  philos- 
ophy,   that    it    is    their    master.     The    first 
philosophy  would  limit  the  exercise  of  po- 
llt.cal  authority  to  the  restrictions  of  con- 
stitutional  law.    and  so  preserve  some  hu- 
mane    consideration     for     individuals     and 
minoritlea.    The  second  mocks  at  this  "le- 
galistic" theory  of  the  state,  and  holds  that 
It  is  the  function  of  government  to  remove 
all  disabilities  to  anybody's  enjoyment  of  a 
life  of  material  abundance,  to  substitute  for 
the  consent  of  the  governed  the  economic 
demands  of  pressure  groups,  supported  by 
physical      force.     The     Uberal      philosophy 
holda  that  there  are  certain  necessary  truths 
about   the   good    life,   to   which   individual 
and  social  behavior  ought  to  conform.     The 
Socialist  philosophy  holds  that  such  truths 
are  mere   ideologies — 1.   e.,  they   are  merely 
a  way  of  making    people  t>elleve  whatever 
Is  deemed   expedient  that  they  should  be- 
lieve in   the  struggle  for  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  a  class  or  political  party 

At  first  the  Socialist  philosophy  seemed 
innocent  enough,  even  if  Utopian.  It  was 
only  a  humanitarian  siding  with  the  under- 
privileged. It  meant  the  brotherhood  of  man: 
it  would  substitute  economic  liberty  for  the 
maases  in  the  place  of  mere  political  and 
civil  liberty.  It  would  substitute  cooptfa- 
tion  for  cutthroat  competition,  and  would 
Justly  distribute  the  material  wealth  of  so- 
ciety. But  it  has  l>ecome  clearly  evident 
with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  data  that  the  radical  move- 
ment— socialism  In  Its  original  ai.d  broadest 
sense — is  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clottiing.  Dlc- 
Utorshlps.  secret  police,  concentration 
camps,  contempt  for  human  personality,  and 
military  conquest  are  not  tlie  accidents  of 
the  movement;  they  are  essential  to  its 
reaiiaation. 

Call  it  what  you  arill.  every  socialistic 
movement  means  (1)  the  destruction  of  a 
government  of  checks  and  balances,  of  prin- 
ciples, of  rlgbu.  of  parliamentary  meeting  of 
minds,  and  popular  suffrage;  (2)  it  means 
government  by  decree,  bureaucratic  plan- 
ning, and  concentrated.  Irresponsible  author- 
ity: (31  it  means  the  regimentation  of  the 
population  by  means  of  the  expropriatlGn  of 
employing  capital  and  the  taking  over  of  the 
ownarahip  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by 
a  elam  of  successful  professional  poUticians; 
finally.  (4)  it  means  the  end  of  the  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  major  conflicting 
philosophies  of  the  modern  world.  In  the 
dust  ef  their  conflict  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  discern, 
much  leas  tinders tand,  what  is  happening  in 


the  world  today,  even  in  these  United  States 
of  America.  We  Americans  hear  much  about 
national  preparedness  for  war.  but  what  can 
arms  and  munitions — even  atomic  bombs- 
avail  if  our  hearts  and  minds  are  open  to  the 
very  subversive  Influences  against  which  otu- 
porta  and  borders  are  closed?  The  l>eat  an- 
swer to  the  world  challenge  of  communistic 
•ocislism  is  the  recognition,  for  what  they 
are.  of  all  the  steps  that  lead  toward  an  im- 
posed planned  economy  and  totalitarianism. 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  society  of  oppor- 
txmity  for  all,  which  is  our  heritage.  Let 
Americans  oppose  dicUtorshlp  at  home  by 
taking  the  lead  in  a  moral  and  political 
housecleanlng.  Thtis  we  shall  prove  that  we 
are  still  worthy  of  the  liberties  our  fathers 
won  for  us,  and  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict  of  philosophies  in 
the  world  beyond  our  borders.  If  we  are  un- 
willing or  Incapable  of  realizing  these  truths 
and  acting  upon  them,  the  coming  decades 
may  well  visit  upon  us  the  sad  fate  of  our 
European  contemporaries. 


OlBce'of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  two  editorials  con- 
cerning the  proposal  to  abolish  the  Office 
of  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Relations;  one  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of- May  6.  1947,  entitled 
"Police  or  Principle?"  and  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  6.  1947,  en- 
titled "Mr.  Marshall  to  Congress." 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to 
appropriate  money  for  this  important 
agency  of  our  Government.  The  situa- 
tion is  ably  discussed  in  the  following 
editorials  from  two  of  the  greatest  news- 
papers in  our  country: 

I  Prom    the    New    York    Herald    Tribime    of 
May  6.  1947) 

POLICB    ot    PaiNCIPLE? 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  the  Conununists 
liave  penetrated  "every  field  of  endeavor  in 
this  country"  and  that  there  are  more  Com- 
munists per  capiU  in  the  United  SUtes  today 
than  there  were  in  Russia  in  1917;  in  the 
result  he  got  every  cent  of  his  requested  ap- 
propriation for  the  police  activities  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon.  Secretary 
Marshall  told  the  committee  that  the  State 
Department's  cultural  and  information  pro- 
gram, largely  designed  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nist challenge  on  the  plane  of  ideas,  pur- 
poses, and  facts  rather  than  on  that  of  police 
work,  is  "an  Integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations."  In  the  result 
the  committee  gave  him  nothing  whatever 
for  the  information  program  and  slashed 
the  State  Etepartment  request  by  $60,000,000, 
or  22  percent  below  the  budget  estimate. 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  al>andon  the  field 
and  put  our  main  trust  in  police  instead  of 
principles,  this  simply  doesn't  make  sense. 
The  whole  campaign  against  the  State  De- 
partment's information  activities  has  t>een, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  low  level  of  obscur- 
antism and  irresponsibility.  The  program  is 
by  no  means  above  criticism.  It  should  have 
been  alx)ve  the  kind  of  criticism  which  has 


belabored  It,  on  the  one  hand,  as  propa- 
ganda and,  on  the  other  hand  (beeauaa  it 
has  tried  to  disseminate  a  balanced  picture 
of  IxDth  the  blemishes  and  the  virtues  of 
this  country),  as  not  being  propagandistlc 
enough.  It  should  have  been  alxsve  the 
cheaper  sneers  which  have  l>een  thrown  at 
it.  It  should  have  been  above  the  facUe 
argimients  about  "getting  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment out  of  the  news  biiaineas,"  when  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  spread 
American  Ideas  into  those  areas  which  are 
inaccessible  to  the  normal  commercial  media 
of  news  and  information. 

In  an  effort  to  save  at  least  the  short-wave 
broadcasting  part  of  the  program.  Secretary 
Marshall  has  backed  Mr.  William  Benton's 
proposal  for  establishing  a  public  corporation 
to  take  over  the  existing  private  transmission 
facilities  and  to  operate  them  outside  of  di- 
rect State  Department  control.  The  sugges- 
tion is  an  interesting  one  which  might  meet 
some  of  the  criticism  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. It  would  stlU  (because  there  is  no 
possible  commercial  l>asis  for  broadcasting 
into  such  areas  as  Russia  or  the  Near  East) 
have  to  be  supported  by  public  money  and 
operated  ultimately  under  Government  direc- 
tion. It  would  not  relieve  the  Congressmen 
from  facing  up  to  the  issue,  which  they  have 
not  so  far  faced,  as  to  whether  they  want  to 
sustain  the  American  system  by  ideas  or  by 
the  FBI.  by  principles  or  by  the  police. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6.  1947 1 

Ma.    MAaSHALL    TO    COKCEES8 

The  State  Department's  Division  of  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Relations  wUl  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  at  a  "saving"  of  $31,381,- 
220,  if  Congress  sustains  the  action  Uken 
yesterday  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee The  Division's  program,  conducted 
under  Its  present  auspices  since  January  1, 
1946.  grew  out  of  the  wartime  work  of  OWI 
and  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Where  possible,  it  includes  documenUry 
films,  libraries  of  information,  the  use  of  rep- 
resentative material  In  the  fields  of  the  art*, 
and.  with  Latin  America,  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  technicians.  Since  De- 
cember 16  its  radio  program  has  been  going 
to  the  Balkans,  since  February  17  to  Ruasla. 
In  coimtriea  in  which  news  is  heavily  cen- 
sored we  have  been  able  to  reply  to  suppres- 
sions and  distortions. 

To  Secretary  MarshaU,  who  made  a  special 
appeal  before  the  House  committee  and  an- 
other one  yesterday  to  a  group  of  congres- 
sional leaders,  the  program  seemed  "an  inte- 
gral and  essential  part  of  the  conduct  <rf  for- 
eign relations."  The  House  committee 
thought  otherwise.  The  iaaue  now  goes  to 
the  fioor,  along  with  that  of  other  blind  cuts 
in  departmental  budgets.  Congress  will  have 
to  decide  whether  a  nation  which  spent  $330.- 
000,000,000  to  win  a  world  war  can  afford  to 
spend  about  25  cents  a  year  per  capita  on  an 
important  part  of  its  effort  to  defend  democ- 
racy and  prevent  war. 


Make  Canada  a  Member  of  the  Pan 
Americao  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
commendable  expenditure  of  imUmit^ 
patience,  time,  and  effort  in  an  attempt 
to  imderstand  the  aims  and  objecttvas 
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vttta  1  R  OM  fundamental 


wblch  teem  to  differ 


Projects  Oomimtu* 


«C  should 


tcaUy 


It  of  rrexy  opportonlty  to 
t  tbe  ties  and  Mnd  ourselves  ever 
to  Umm  wbo  bavc  demonsUatad 
rar  iba  yaan  their  cloae  fiiendahlp  to 
cha  Uhited  fliatai. 

TM  teovraplilMl  border  between  tbe 
Dnite<  I  States  and  the  Ooralnton  of  Can- 
ada h  probably  unique  in  the  entire 
world  Nowhere  else  Is  to  be  found  such 
an  exi  easlve  imagtoary  line  on  both  &ldes 
of  wl(lch  the  paoBiaa  JIv*  m  oomplete 

UPk  Both  polit- 
Rnd  commercially  tteae  two  coun- 
I  finding  newer  and  erer  stronger 
bond5>. 
further  this  mutually  desirable 
I  have  introduced  a  concurrent 
resoluion  expresslnc  the  sen&e  of  the 
CoQct  >&»  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
aboul<  be  extended  an  inviution  by  the 
Pan  /  jsertcan  Union  to  join  that  body 
and  ttke  full  part  in  its  activities.  In 
a  rac<nt  address  tbe  Canadian  Under 
Seeret  uir  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
tedlca:ed  that  Canada  might  now  wel- 
come Lnd  accept  such  an  invitation.  Al- 
thoug  I  we  art  only  ona  mmhn  of  the 
union  It  aeems  appropriate  that  we 
ibouU  asaiune  the  lead  in  insuring  that 
^tn>8  uvtakaQ  to  estand  this  gesture 
of  frt^idftieai  and  warn  regard  to  our 
__*_"  on  the  north.  I  hope  this  ac- 
tloB  a  ay  have  tbe  generous  approval  of 
tbe  H(  use. 


yoo.  M  aa  — oclation. 
tiM  bOMftt  d  your  fsi 
ttaa  rdattv*  valUM  ot  tbe 
ita.    To«r  Kday  deiil 
ttona  by  State,  kxai.  and  m 
■MiUUvM  from  coast  to  coast  cannot 
but  baw  an  tinportaat  Infltienoe  on 
of  tb«  atalte  wtiicb  the 
»»• — and  th«lr  individual 
•ponslbUlty — In  a  contlnuad  dsvclopmrnt 
our  «at«r  and  taod  rasouross.  and  in 
tinusd  effort  to  ptsietdi  protccUon  for  Ai 
icaa  lives  aMI  pNpHty  floiD    rcurrmc 

wtdHpraad    and   diversified 
at  jrour  eoaventkw.  It  is  nat 
to  expect  an  equal  vartety  of  opinions. 
la  not  undcalrabte     In  fact,  it  U  cie.<r]y 
tJM    American    tradition.      Aa   a   den.  cri 
nation  we  bave  always  laid  gre:tt  strc 
tbe  opiatons  ot  the  individual   cluaen. 
like  to  think  that  the  cspreaatoci  of  a  Jille 
ent  point  of  view  to  not  so  much  con.''..cU 
as  coraplemeutary.    It  gives  a  well-roui 
view  to  tbe  picture     We  encourage  it  in 
our    Corpa    o*    engineer    Investigations 


Abbess  by  Lt  Gea.  R.  A.  WWeler, 
Chkf  af  Eagioecn 


HON 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 


Dt  T^  nouas  OP  RVfkgBBrrATivss 
RTaiiMaday.  Jfay  7,  IU7 

.  Mr  WHTTTINaTOW.  Ifr.  Speaker, 
imder  eave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe 
I  include  the  foUowing  sildram 
by  U.  |3cn.  R.  A  Wheeler.  Chief  of  Kn- 
United  States  Army,  delivered 
•t  the  iilry  aawtuth  annual  convention 
of  tbe  J  latMNsal  Rivers  and  Hartwn;  Con- 
gress. ^UJ  t.  IMT.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Iraealvad  the  invitatioo  to 
flnt  convention 
It  wtib  a  great  deal  d  aatle- 
.waeaa.  I  have  already  had 
the  pleasure  at  11  sling  many  (tf  you.  and  the 

riMoa  by  you  at  tbto 

)b|aeUvaa  la  both  im- 

and  stiraulaUag.    And  lat  «•  Msure 

ralaSlaaahtp  that  has 

the  Oorpa  ot  Bngi- 

your   nation-wide  'orgMyBBHim. 

at.  and  proper  oeaMef  oar  water 

t  ctessty  «ags*sr  !■  the 

evimlnfg  and  reoommending  PM- 

actfvttlea  which  wUl  iaaure  the  eound- 

aent  of  our  valuable  port  and 

peswMa  the  most 

<tf  aood  aoBtsoL 

^haft  yov  are  gbia  to  meet  again  after 

a  t  yea|  poatpeaaaaaaa  m' 

-I  looked  forwant  to  a 
aeuvttlaa.   Tlua  (toOnttely 


to  the 


In  our  approaohas  to  the  bssu:  questloti 
river  and  harbor  development  and  fl«xxl  „ 
trol.  I  think  we  agree  that.  whUe  our  ul 
mate  objeetlvea  M«  Mm  aaots.  there  Is 
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Nation  when  reports  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Pord  on  April  7,  told  of  a  scene  reminiscent 
of  decades  ago.  Electrical  service  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  surrounding  floods,  and  the 
Pord  homestead  was  dlmiy  lit  by  kerosene 
laa^a  and  candles,  as  the  great  American 
induatrialist  passed  to  his  reward. 

In  the  last  calendar  year  for  which  official 
figures  are  available — the  year  1945 — the  loas 
of  property  from  floods  In  the  United  States 
Is  provisionally  placed  at  tl78.000.000.  There 
were  also  73  lives  lost.  Here  in  our  midst  Is 
an  enemy  that  has  to  be  fought  with  the 
same  grim  determination  and  the  same  unity 
that  Americans  show  when  faced  with  a  for- 
eign foe.  Wherever  it  Is  economically  feasible 
to  have  flood-control  facilities— this  eco- 
nomic test  oeing  wisely  required  by  Congress, 
so  that  public  money  is  not  spent  on  uneco- 
nomic projects— the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbrav  Congress  can  continue  to  do  a  nota- 
ble public  service  In  advocating  projects  that 
win  strengthen  our  offensives  against  this 
domestic  enemy. 

In  preparing  our  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  on  flood -control  projects  and  on 
navlgatioo  improvements  the  Corps  of  Bngl- 
naara  seeks  to  develop  each  unit  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  a  basln-wide  program,  with  each 
river  basin.  In  turn,  a  larger  unit  of  a  Nation- 
wide whole.  By  this  plan  the  widest  possible 
use  can  be  obUined  for  the  projects  con- 
structed, and  all  the  secondary  benefits  ob- 
Uined where  possible.  To  this  end  we  in- 
clude In  our  reports  to  Congress  all  poten- 
tlaliUea  for  development  of  hydroelectric 
power.  Irrigation,  recreation,  pollution  abate- 
ment, the  restoration  and  preservation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  water  conservation  In  the 
interests  of  domestic,  mtmlclpal,  and  Indus- 
trial use. 

To  facUlute  the  greatest  possible  coordi- 
nation m  the  development  and  control  of 
the  water  reeources  of  the  Nation,  the  Corps 
of  Knglneers  consults  regularly  with  the 
other  Pederal  agencies  concerned  with  these 
resources,  as  well  as  with  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, and  with  Interested  groups,  such  as 
your  own.  Supplementing  these  consulta- 
tions, which  occur  at  all  levels  of  otir  In- 
vestigation and  planning— that  is.  district, 
regional,  and  national— a  Pederal  Inter- 
Agency  Basin  Committee  meets  regularly 
each  month  In  Washington.  On  this  com- 
mittee are  represenutlves  of  the  War  De- 
partment, Department  of  the  Interior,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  are  a  number  of  subcommittees  on 
technical  matters,  such  as  benefits  and  costs, 
sedimentation,  hydrologlc  data,  and  power. 
In  addition,  the  Idea  of  standing  Inter-agency 
committees  has  been  extended  to  the  field. 
Presently,  we  have  two  such  committees,  one 
for  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  other  for 
the  lilaaourl  River  Basin.  Others  will  be 
created  as  the  need  arises. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  emphasized  the 
IraporUnt  function  performed  by  cltlsens, 
by  local  Interests,  and  by  associations,  such 
as  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
In  the  development  and  control  of  otir  na- 
tional water  resources.  I  have  Indicated  the 
great  amount  of  work  already  donfe  by  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  In  the  Improvement  of 
our  rich  herlUge  of  ports  and  water  re- 
aources.  and  In  providing  needed  protection 
for  our  pe<9le  against  recurring  floods.  Let 
me  here  broadly  point  out  that  these  civil 
works  projects — the  Improvement  of  our  vast 
«y«tem  of  waterways  for  modem  navigation, 
flood  control,  power,  and  other  purposes — 
have  an  Intrinsic  value  to  the  Nation  be- 
yond the  generally  considered— and  highly 
desirable — peacetime  beneflts. 

They  have  a  mlllUry  value  that  caimot  be 
overemphasized  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
A  strong  America  Is  a  peaceful  America — 
and  the  proper  development  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors  Is  an  essential  quality  of  our  sUength. 
Let  me  Illustrate: 
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Declaration  of  war  against  the  Axis  Powers 
In  1941  brought  a  period  of  feverish  activity 
to  the  navigable  rivers  and.  for  that  matter, 
to  every  other  form  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States.  We  had  to  produce— and  In 
a  hurry— training  camps,  munitions  plants, 
mechanical  equipment  of  all  kinds,  guns, 
explosives— In  short,  practically  everything 
necessary  to  prosecute  a  successful  war. 
Steel  was  at  a  premium,  and  you  can  readily 
imagine  the  demands  that  were  made  on  the 
plants  In  the  highly  Industrialized  Ohio  Val- 
ley sections  particularly.  Towboats,  han- 
dling long  strings  of  heavy  barges,  pushed 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  coke,  ore.  and 
limestone  to  fill  the  gaping  maws  of  the 
huge  blast  furnaces  which.  In  turn,  supplied 
the  great  steel  furnaces  with  tlie  necessary 
ingredients  for  producing  the  urgently  need- 
ed steel. 

Manufactured  products,  forestry,  agricul- 
tural and  food  products  by  the  thousands  of 
tons,  were  handled  by  the  rivers,  the  barges 
carrying  everything  from  crude  oil  to  break- 
fast foods;  from  chlnaware  to  portland  ce- 
ment; 24  hours  a  day.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive 
the  amount  of  aid  furnished  the  war  effort  by 
our  rlver-transportatlon  system.  Boats,  for 
Instance,  were  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
at  Inland  cities  and  floated  down  the  rivers 
to  the  sea.  To  Illustrate:  Between  January 
1,  1942,  and  September  30.  1945,  there  were 
manufactured  on  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem, a  total  of  4,031  craft  of  various  types, 
all  of  which  were  sent  down  the  Mississippi 
to  the  sea.  They  included  everything  from 
aircraft  rescue  vessels  to  landing  ships,  me- 
dium. 

But  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois, 
and  other  waterways  throughout  the  Nation, 
In  addition  to  helping  solve  transportation 
problems,  played  another  ImporUnt  role  in 
the  war  effort.  Experience  gained  by  engi- 
neer officers  in  handling  civil-works  projects 
prepared  them  for  the  task  ahead— It  en- 
abled them  to  teach  other  engineer  officers 
the  basic  principles  of  speed  in  construc- 
tion— the  use  of  heavy  equipment  and  other 
features  which  gained  them  recognition  as 
the  finest  body  of  engineers  In  the  world.  It 
was  this  unpredictable  ability— this  tmcanny 
speed  at  getting  the  Job  done  that  astovmded 
the  Germans  and  Japanese — and  much  of 
this  ability  was  the  result  of  training  on 
peacetime  clvU-works  Jobs.  Most,  If  not  all, 
top-flight  engineer  officers  In  the  War  re- 
ceived training  on  civil-works  projects. 
There  Is  an  old  saying  that  a  lilgh-water 
fighter  can  fight  anything. 

Field  action  In  the  late  war.  In  turn,  has 
taught  the  Army  engineer  new  methods 
which  are  valuable  In  peacetime  activities. 
These  new  ideas  and  techniques  are  bring- 
ing ImprovemenU  in  the  handling  of  the 
Immense  program  of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
fiood-control  work  which  cr  afronts  the  corps. 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  June 
30.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  started  or  re- 
sumed construction  of  85  of  the  153  flood- 
control  projects  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds  slnc«  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  remaining  68  of  these  projects  are  now 
scheduled  to  be  started  this  spring  or  early 
summer.  These  projects  are.  of  cotirse.  In 
addition  to  our  regular  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  care  of  previously  existing  projects, 
both  for  navigation  and  fiood  control. 

We  have  a  long  list  of  river  and  harbor 
and  fiood  control  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  as  Integral  parts  of  the  national 
program  of  inter-basin  and  coasUl  water- 
ways development,  but  for  which  money  has 
not  as  yet  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Their  estimated  construction  costs  aggre- 
gate $3,660,017,634,  and  Include  projecu  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  The  fiood  con- 
trol backlog  Is  $2,001,017,634.  The  river  and 
harbor  backlog  is  $1,659,000,000.  From  this 
you  will  see  that  a  tremendotis  amount  of 
work  is  waiting  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  tills  coimtry  with  needed 


flood  protection,  and  improve  ottf  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation- work  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  fotmd  needed 
and  economically  sound  and  has  authorized. 
I  should  again  remind  you,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  actual  construction  is  dependent  upon 
the  appropriations  which  Congress  in  its 
studied  Judgment  sees  fit  to  make. 

As  many  of  you  Imow.  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recommends  only  those  civil  works 
that  are  Judged  to  be  economically  sound. 
The  average  annual  benefiu  of  a  project 
must  exceed  the  average  annual  costs — and 
costs  include  Interest  and  amortization,  as  I 
well  as  maintenance  and  care.  In  this  way. 
Congress  guards  against  any  additions  to 
our  networks  of  river  and  harbor  and  fiood 
control  faculties  that  would  be  economic 
white  elephants — and.  as  such,  a  waste  of  the 
people's  money.  This  policy  Is  particularly 
an  important  consideration  at  this  time 
when  quite  properly.  Pederal  expenditures 
are  imder  close  scrutiny  following  the  neces- 
sarily huge  outlays  for  war  purposes. 

In  addition  to  maintenance,  the  budget 
recommended  by  the  President  for  the  1948 
fiscal  year  calls  for  work  on  76  flood-control 
projecu  and  86  river  and  liarbor  projecu. 
Exclusive  of  fimds  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  the  President  has  recommended  tiiat 
a  total  of  $290,350,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  that  of  this 
amount  $188,366,000  would  be  tar  fiood  con- 
trol, and  $101,994,000  would  be  for  naviga- 
tion. These  recommended  expendlttirea  are 
for  the  continuation  or  completion  of  thcaa 
projecu  for  which  Congreas  has  previously 
appropriated  funds.  They  also  Include  funds 
for  ceruin  preliminary  examinations  and 
regtilar  maintenance  work.  It  should  be 
noted  that  no  provision  Is  made  for  begin- 
ning any  new  project. 

These  are  only  recommendations — made 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  report  of  last 
January.  The  exact  extent  of  our  civil- 
works  program  during  the  1948  fiscal  year 
will  be  determined  by  the  Congress,  whoaa 
committees  are  at  present  engaged  In  study- 
ing the  recommended  expenditures.  As 
Congress  approves  and  direcu  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  work  on  a  list  of  proJecU  in  vari- 
ous parU  of  the  country,  as  well  as  continu- 
ing essential  maintenance,  operation,  and 
care.  The  list  of  projecu  on  which  work  has 
already  begun  Include  such  Imporunt  unlu 
as  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  North 
DakoU.  the  Harlan  County  Dam  In  Nebraska, 

and  the  Port  Randall  Dam  In  South  Dakota 

all  three  proJecU  being  unlU  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  Irrigation  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley: 
the  Fort  Gibson  and  the  Wister  Dams  in 
Oklahoma — ^uniU  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  plan;  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam  in  Arkansas, 
an  Important  unit  in  the  White  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Basin  programs;  the  Whitney 
Dam  and  reservoir  in  Texas,  which  will  pro- 
vide flood  protection  in  the  lower  BnuBM 
River  area;  the  Fall  River  Dam  In  Kansas. 
affording  protection  for  agricultural  and 
urban  areas  in  the  Verdigris  River  Valley: 
the  Center  HUl  in  Tennessee,  the  Bluestone 
in  West  Virginia,  and  the  Wolf  Creek  in 
Kentucky — all  three  dam  imiU  in  the  ex- 
tensive Ohio  River  Basin;  the  Clark  Hill  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
an  Integral  unit  in  the  Savannah  River  Basin 
plan;  the  AUatoona  in  Georgia,  to  provide 
protection  for  the  city  of  Rome  and  lower 
Etowah  River  Valley;  the  Buggs  Island  proj- 
ect in  VlrglnU  and  North  Carolina,  to  pro- 
vide protection  In  the  Roanoke  River  Basin: 
the  Conemaugh  River  Dam  In  Pennsylvania, 
a  key  unit  In  the  system  for  protection  of 
PltUburgh;  the  Almond  project  In  New  York, 
an  Integral  unit  in  the  plan  for  the  upper 
Susquehanna  River  Basin;  the  Lookout  and 
Dorena  Dams  In  Oregon  and  the  Big  Dry 
Creek  Dam  in  California,  to  provide  Impor- 
Unt protection  from  floods  on  the  Paclfle 
coast. 

Pbr  flood  control  in  the  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River,   the   Bureau   at   the 
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ot  tha  main  channel  of  the  GuU  In- 

Watarway   below   Corpus  Christl. 

OUB  B  for  tha  Neches  and   An- 

lUvaca  la  Taaas. 

ara  only  a  partial  llat  of  important 

prailacta.     NaturaUy.   I   cannot   say 

Uaaa  wbathar  thay  will  be  daOnltely 

f  tha  prosraaa  dvrtM  tha  nan  hKal 

floally  ilaliiMlBid  by  tha  Goa^aaa 

[Joltad  Stataa.  which,  as  I  have  said. 

rasponalhUlty. 

say  With  aU  aasurmnca:  Wa  of 
will  carry  oat  the  watarwaya 
aaacUy  as  diractad  by  tha  Oongraaa. 
tha  Secretary  of  War — and  we  wUl 
with  the  same  cara.  sAelaney.  and 
that  haaa  taM«  tha  tradlttoiu  of  the 
tha  173  years  of 


PcaI|*47.  Mass..  Gm«  All  0«t  T« 
Rwhica  Pricaa 

■bCTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

iON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


iH  -nlx  RODSB  or 
Mr. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  teave 

my  remhrita  in  the  Rscoas.  I 

iliid*  iMMlB  a  tdltiTam  I  hava 

«n  the  Fthbirty.  Mhca. .  ChAm- 

Coounerce,  «•"■**■■  "*m  the  mer- 


chAnts'  sincere  And  moat  serious  HTc 
In  conforming  with  President 
progTAm  to  reduce  prices.    The   m< 
ehanto  of  Um  dty  of  PeAbody.  Mass.. 
determloed  that  every  effort  possible 
be  mAde  to  obtAin  fAvorabie  action 
this  NAtion-arlde  movement. 
interests  of  thAt  city  I  know  will  be 
pUmentrd  And  ooogrAtulAted  by 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  In 
determinhtlop  to  lover  the  cost  of  livli 
The  telegram  follows: 

PsAaoaT.  MAaa  .  May  J. 

TwoasAS  LajfB. 
HaaMa  f   MepreMnfttvf* : 
isrehaata  have  banded  tc 
aaid  have  forced  prtcas  down  on  about 
thing  except  fair  uade  items  under  a 
Ueai  of  devaluation  days  from  May  1  to 
10     BuBlneas  has  been  very  brisk  In  si^ta 
inclement  weather     Consumers  have  rrti 
vary  favorably  to  the  plan  but  they 
that  thta  pragram  cannot  be  on  a 
basts  without  reductions  first  coming 
the  souroe  of  supply     Merchants,  under 
chamber   of   commerre.    hsve   itone   all 
with  banner*,  newspaper  advertising, 
street  signs,  snd  sound  trucks     Merchai 
has  been  reduced  10.  30.  In  some  Inst 
50  percent.     We  are  the  only  city  in 
district  who  is  putting  on  this  plan 
buyittg  public  Is  thankful  to  these  merrC 
for  their  answer  to  President  Truman's 
quest  for  lower  prices 

PCABODT  CHAitasa  or  Commi 

TMOMaa  E.  Craa. 
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SaU  C«hscryAti«h  in  L«ttUiAaA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  u>uiauj«« 
IN  THS  HOUaS  OP  RXPRlSBfTATIVHr' 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.      Mr    SpeAker.   un< 
IcAve    to    extend    my    remarks    In 
Raco«i>.  I  include  the  following  statemi 
of  L.  A.  Borne,  president.  Police  Jury 
.VKriation  of  LouisianA.  in  the  Loui 
Police  Jury  Review.  April  1947: 

^Uow  members  of  the  Police  Jury 
elation  of  Louisiana,  we.  as  members  of 
Poliea  Jury  Aaaodatlon  ot  IxMtlslana    hat 
many  important  dtitlcs  to  perform.    We 
faoad  with  many  proMama  In  which  we 
a  rssponstblllty  to  aotra.  and  which  muat 
corracted  In  order  to  protect  and  promote 
health,  safety,  and  ganerai  welfare  of 
people. 

X^otilalana  ranks  high  In  the  need  for 
•rvatkm  of  lU  natural  raaourees     Exploll 
tloai  of  thaaa  la  leaving  lu  sears  In 
tlcally  aU  sactlena  of  the  State.     Tha 
our  baala  aatoral  laaoaarea.  la  being  depi 
at  a  rapid  rata.     aoO  aroaton   in   the 


and  lack  of  drainage  In  the  silt 
aaetlons   la  costing  mUllons  of  dollars 
nually  In  crop  kwMa.     Krery  man.  w  ;ni 
and  child  Is  dependent  on  tha  soU.  eit 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  a  Uvallhood. 
dtlaen  aharsa  a  rsaponslblltty  hi  Ms  pr 
vation.     Our  future  prosperity  Is  ■ 
largely  by  tha  way  wa  take  care  of  our 
today 

mtt    tha    isisiilBllaB   af   sell-«oaaam 
diatrteu,  whereby  farmsis  eouM  orfanlaa 
apply   cosM^Tvatloa    to   tha   land.      Of 
m.0OOMO  acres  of  land  la  liwilihins.  a| 
iBMtely   ie.000.000   ara   now   within   tha 


:u.     Tha  mare  plae- 

1.000  aeraa  within  tha 

ition  dlatrtct.  how- 

problem.     To  aolve 

take  the  millions  of 

do  the  necaasary  ter- 

-vg.    crop    rotationa. 

evelopment,  raforaala- 

lon  and  Incnaaa  pro- 

tha    miUloaM    of 

and  apply 

rrvHUon 

rrea  Into  fruitful  pro- 

ilnirt.  the  Job  of  soil 
I  be  complete.  A  good 
Id  and  a  good  start  baa 
still  a  big  Job  to  ba 

the  soil -conservation 
)ob  of  laying  out 
llnatlng  the  work  of 
llr  respective  dlstrlcta. 
Is  doing  a  fine  Job  of 
nth  their  educational 
le  people  of  the  need 
^d  how  they  can  secure 
throu'ih  aoll-conser- 
Jnlted  SUtes  Soli  Con- 
ning an  eicellent  ]ob 
I  by   rendering   on-sita 
I  all  phases  of  soil  con- 
|fann    drainage.    The 
ibllc  Works  la  render- 
!.  through  the  parish 
ling  outlets  for  farm 
llted  Stataa  englnee<-s 
]or  chatnnels  and  ftnal 

lature  at  Its  last  aes> 
^.000  to  soU-oonaerva- 
of  equipment  and 
carry  on  this  Impor- 
Al  though  this  la  a 
In  comparison  to  tba 
»iie.  It  has  been  a  tre- 

lice  Juries  have  con- 

lis  work  by  providing 

ie    Sou    Conservauon 

Ive  assigned  peraonnel 

^er  we  can  achieve  our 

rvatlon  to  each  acre 
It  the  Job  oeeda  to  be 
lie  shortest  period  of 
»nt  further  depletion 
To  do  the  Job  rapidly, 
nth  which  to  pur- 
aploy  asaistanU.  Tha 
lould  t)e  requested  to 

nple  ftmds  to  do  tba 
Kop*rIy. 

thst  when  the  land 

when  the  man  falls, 
rhen  the  communities 

when  the  States  fall. 


lATen's  lA^Dsfaries 
>P  REMARKS 

McMAHON 

x.Tictrr 

UNITKD  STATU 

\lfgUlative  ddy  of 
il  21).  If 47 

ir.  President,  I  a^ 

hAve  printed  ^n 

lEcoAo  the  Story  of 

itries.    written     by 

and  published  in 

lion  %  mm  HATen 

rery  flat  Meount  of 


the  development  And  growth  of  a  greAt 
city  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
AS  follows: 

Tki  Stobt  or  New  Haven's  iKStTsranca 
(By  Henry  H.  Townshend) 

A  subatantlal  number  of  the  founders  of 
Wew  Haven,  and  certainly  the  most  Influ- 
ential ones,  were  London  merchants.  Some 
of  them  had  occupied  poaitlons  of  consider- 
able importance  In  the  commercial  life  of 
that  town.  Theophllus  Eston  hsd  been  a 
deputy  governor  of  the  Fellowship  of  Eastern 
Merchants,  an  association  trading  with 
countries  surrounding  the  Baltic.  Having 
spent  their  entire  lives  as  merchants,  they 
expected  to  make  their  livelihood  liere  by 
trading  and  commerce. 

So  when  the  men  who  chased  the  remnant 
of  the  Pequot  Indians  from  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  In  Rhode  Island  to  their  extermination 
in  the  Swamp  In  Fairfield  reported  to  New 
Haven's  ultimate  founders  In  their  tempo- 
rary abode  In  Boston  the  finding  of  a  "fair 
harbor"  and  "goodly  meadows  '  about  half- 
way between  the  settled  colonies  of  Masna 
cbusetu  Bay  and  New  Amsterdam.  It  seemed 
an  advantageous  place  for  settlement.  They 
brought  with  them  considerable  capital  for 
those  times,  and  they  planned  their  town 
with  regularly  laid  out  streets  and  a  market 
place  In  the  center  as  befitted  a  place  of 
trade,  not  a  straggling  frontier  aettlement; 
and  Eaton,  Oregson.  Malbone  and  later  Al- 
lerton — built  themselves  pretentious  houses 
as  befitted  prosperous  merchants. 

As  soon  as  the  pressing  business  of  getting 
settled  was  completed  they  turned  to  the  one 
activity  they  knew  most  about,  trade  and 
commerce.  As  early  as  1639  they  were  traf- 
ficking with  the  older  colony  of  Virginia  and 
lu  ever  merchantable  tobacco;  shortly  after 
with  Barbadoes,  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  In 
boau  of  12,  17,  and  20  tons,  and  always  with 
Massachusetts  Bay.  where  exchanges  were 
made  for  European  goods.  In  all  cases  It  was 
either  a  matter  of  barter,  or  bills  of  exchange 
on  Lond(m  were  acquired  with  what  commod- 
ities they  had  to  offer,  and  European  goods 
purchased. 

OPA  300  YEAkS  AGO 

An  OPA  was  esublished  In  1641  limiting 
profits  at  retail  in  European  goods  to  S 
pence  In  the  shilling  above  what  they  coat 
and  charges,  and  to  a  lesser  amotmt  at 
wholesale  At  first  It  was  furs  that  were 
the  principal  exportable  product  and  later 
grain,  beef,  hides,  and  lumber.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  them  to  discover  that  in  native 
resources  their  Immediate  surrounding  had 
little  to  offer. 

By  1641  they  were  looking  fivtber  afield, 
and  ha  rich  furs  that  found  their  way 
down  the  long  reaches  of  the  Delsware  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  tempted  them.  For 
60  pounds  certain  IndlvlduaU  as  a  private 
venture  purchased  all  the  land  from  Cape 
May  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and 
started  a  trading  post.  Ttie  Dutch  and  the 
Swedes  already  there  resented  these  trading 
Yankees.  The  Dutch  burned  their  buildings. 
The  Swadas  on  the  western  side  arrested 
Lambarton  and  the  whole  venture  coUapaed, 
standing  for  a  loss  of  about  fl.OOO.  It  was 
New  Haven's  disaster  No.  1. 

In  1646.  possibly  to  eliminate  the  expense 
of  the  middleman,  a  ships  fellowship  was 
formed  to  send  a  venture  direct  to  England. 
A^ship  of  about  100  tons  was  buUt  or  pur- 
ehaaad  in  Rhode  Island,  loaded  with  peas, 
wheat,  hidaa,  t>eaver  skins,  planks  and  some 
of  their  pracloiis  silver  plate,  a  cargo  worth 
P^apa  •6.000  and  supposed  to  represent 
ahowt  one-fifth  ot  the  total  wealth  of  tha 
settlement. 

It  was  January  before  she  was  ready  to 
saU.  They  cut  a  channel  for  her  Uu^mgh 
the   harbor   lea.    On   board   were   about   70 
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souls,  some  of  tlMm  among  New  Haven's 
moat  prominent  men  and  women,  and  she 
aet  saU  with  the  prayers  and  blcaslnga  of 
those  left  behind,  never  again  to  be  heard 
from  save  to  come  down  to  us  in  legend  and 
story  as  the  phantom  ship.  This  was  New 
Bavan'a  disaster  No.  2,  and  a  far  greater  one 
than  that  <m  the  Delaware. 

A  spirit  of  almost  absolute  dlscourafa- 
ment  settled  down  on  the  colony.  Soane 
left  the  settlement.  Cromwell  offered  to 
transfer  them  to  Ireland,  that  luwl  Just  come 
under  his  yoke,  and  he  also  suggested  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  Both  offers  were  refused, 
and  New  Haven  settled  down  to  making  the 
best  It  could  of  what  the  situation  offered. 

By  this  time.  In  spite  of  losses,  some  in- 
crease in  populaUon  had  occurred  and  con- 
siderable land  had  been  cleared.  The  ex- 
portable amount  of  agricultural  products 

grain,  beef,  hides,  pork,  and  liunber — had 
increased.  Isaac  Allerton  came  down  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  put  what  today  you 
would  call  pep  Into  the  situation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mayflower  Compuiny 
and  had  left  Massachusetts  Bay  under 
somewhat  of  a  cloud.  The  Pilgrims  thought 
his  trading  activities  were  a  bit  shady,  and 
as  their  agent  acctised  him  of  spending  too 
much  of  the  colony's  money. 

So  he  found  It  more  convenient  to  came 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  took  first  rank 
as  a  merchant  without  greatly  disturbing 
the  equanimity  of  the  founding  fathers, 
built  a  fine  home  and  storehouse  and  died 
a  bankrupt.  H.  T.  Blake  claimed  he  was 
buried  near  the  flagpole  on  the  green.  A 
great  deal  of  flax  was  raised,  as  flaxseed 
became  a  valuable  export,  and  we  find  a 
record  of  a  cargo  of  flax  fiber  going  to  Ire- 
land, the  ship  returning  by  the  way  of  the 
West  Indies  with  the  usual  Importation  of 
sugar  and  molasses,  a  round  trip  long  known 
as  the  Southern  Passage. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  trafllc 
with  the  West  Indies  was  the  chief  source 
of  New  Haven's  commercial  activity.  We 
produced  the  foodstuffs  tliat  they  needed 
and  could  not  grow.  Their  sugar,  molasses, 
and  tropical  products  were  something  we 
wanted  and  could  not  obtain  elsewhere.  It 
was  mutually  advantageoxis  and  freighted 
with  rich  rewards.  This  form  of  commer- 
cial activity  continued  to  be  the  settlement's 
chief  enterprise  and  grew  slowly  without 
much  great  prosperity  until  around  1763. 

TK.\OE    WrrH    THX    WEST    INDIES 

We  are  told  that  for  about  60  years  prior 
to  1740  the  whole  navigation  out  of  New 
Haven  consisted  of  two  coasters  and  one  West 
India  vessel.  whUe  from  1740  to  the  Revo- 
lution some  30  vessels  annually  were  en- 
gaged in  foreign  voyages.  Benedict  Arnold 
owned  at  least  three  of  them  and  com- 
manded one.  Tills  decade  saw  the  heyday  of 
New  Haven  pre-Revolutlonary  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Then  came  the  Revolution  and  the 
ships  were  taken  up  the  Qulnniplac,  the 
East  Haven,  and  the  Housatonlc  Rivers,  dis- 
mantled and  laid  up. 

The  war  over,  trade  picked  up  and 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  averaged 
70  yearly.  Ships  became  larger,  more  firms 
engaged  In  foreign  and  coastwise  trade.  The 
New  Haven  Bank,  the  New  Haven  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  and  the  New  Haven  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  started.  Long  Wharf, 
which  had  been  begun  In  the  1600'b  by  con- 
scripting the  lAbar  of  male  citizens  from  16 
to  60  for  4  days  a  week,  was  added  to  and 
completed.  Ships  like  the  Neptune,  the 
Oneida,  and  the  Hope,  of  350  and  200  tons, 
sailed  around  the  Horn  to  China  and  came 
back  laden  with  tea,  silk,  nankeen  and  por- 
celain; to  the  East  Indies  and  came  back 
arlth  spices;  to  Europe  and  came  back  with 
European  goods.  This  trade  with  the  Orient 
did  not  depend  on  native  produce. 

Take  the  most  famous  of  these  ships,  the 
Neptune.  She  was  outfitted  for  »4«.O00  and 
m  1796  saUed  for  the  Falkland  Islands,  where 


same  sealskins  were  obtained  and  cured  act 
the  "New  Haven  Oreen,"  as  a  beach  in  Pata- 
gonia was  named.  She  proceeded  around  the 
Horn  to  the  Seal  Islands  of  th»  Pacific.  Juan 
Fernandes.  and  the  St.  Pailx  Islands,  whoe 
mora  seals  were  taken,  then  to  Canton  where 
the  skins,  some  80.000  of  them,  were  dUposad 
of  for  tS.SO  per  skin:  3,000  chesu  of  tea  ware 
pnrehaaaid.  aiao  M.000  places  of  nankeen 
large  quanUUea  of  sUk.  and  M7  boxes  of 
chlnawarc. 

THE   PAaULOira    NSPTUSTE 

She  came  back  to  New  Haven  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  3  years,  paid  »74,000  in  cus- 
tom duties  and  divided  among  those  who 
took  a  venttire  in  the  voyage,  the  captain,  of- 
ficers, and  crew  $230,000,  an  enormous  sum 
for  those  days,  and  she  took  no  cargo  from 
New  Haven.  Other  ahips  tried  the  same  pro- 
cedure, but  none  was  ever  able  to  equal  It. 
New  Haven  ships  visited  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean port,  carrying  agricultural  products  or 
Itimber  either  for  New  Haveners  or  tmder 
charter  to  outsiders.  Until  the  embargo  of 
1808  fully  100  foreign-bound  ships  paid  in 
customs  duties  an  average  of  $160,000 
annually. 

The  water  of  the  harbor  then  came  up  to 
where  the  Yellow  Building  now  is,  and  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf  was  In  tha  area  where 
George.  SUte,  and  Water  Streets  now  are. 
This  was  known  as  Custom  House  Square. 
No  part  of  New  Haven  has  made  a  greater 
physical  change  than  this  area.  The  ofllces 
of  the  shipping  firms.  Presoott  &  Sherman, 
Kldston  &  Bishop,  H.  Trowbridge  A  Sons, 
Bradley  A  Mulford  and  perhaps  10  or  12  more 
stretched  along  Long  Wharf  all  the  way  from 
Sperry  A  Barnes,  across  where  the  railroad 
tracks  now  are  and  around  the  Square,  which 
had  a  liberty  pole  in  the  center.  In  addition 
to  this  dominant  business  activity  there  was 
a  host  of  minor  ones — carpentry,  rope  walks, 
blacksmlthlng,  tanners  and  shoemakers, 
brick  makers,  plasterers,  weavers,  tailors,  gun- 
smiths, millers,  bakers,  coopers  and  potters — 
some  of  which  had  existed  from  the  first  days 
of  the  settlement,  conducted  by  many  ar- 
tisans In  many  small  establishments. 

Our  picture  of  these  first  150  years  is  en- 
livened by  characters  of  strong  individuality 
thrown  on  their  own  resources.  The  second 
and  third  generation  still  retained  the  vlg- 
oroiu  initiative  tliat  characterized  the  first 
settlers,  who  unless  they  had  possessed  it 
never  would  have  left  whatever  of  comfort, 
their  European  h<»nes  had  to  offer.  These 
traits  continued  down  into  the  new  age  in- 
augurated by  the  advent  of  the  1800's.  but 
the  subjects  on  which  they  exercised  their 
talent  ciianged. 

The  Revolution  and  the  embargo  of  1808 
had  aroused  their  resoiu-ceftilness.  WhUe 
shipping  still  continued,  especially  with  the 
West  Indies,  well  down  Into  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  ttie  emphaaU 
changed  from  commerce  to  the  workshop 
and  the  .actory.  Harassed  by  the  decreea 
of  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  em- 
bargo of  1808,  and  the  War  of  1812,  New 
Haven  depended  less  and  less  upon  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  its  ships. 

THE  BXCINNINGS  OF  IMOtTSfTIT 

The  next  picttue  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
treat  briefiy,  the  canvas  is  so  crowded  with 
characters  and  activity.  Almost  coincident 
with  the  founding  of  the  Colony  a  grist  mill 
was  constructed  at  the  only  spot  offering 
water  power— where  Mill  River  falls  over  the 
trap-rock  barrier  at  the  Whitney  Lake  Dam — 
and  by  1655  bog  iron  was  transf>orted  down 
the  Quinnipiac  from  North  Haven  to  a  forge 
at  the  outlet  of  Furnace  Pond  In  Bast  Haven, 
now  known  as  Lake  Saltonstall.  Flax  was 
raised  In  considerable  quantities,  and  there 
was  band  weaving  in  pre-Revolutionary 
times. 

These  and  the  trades  already  mentioned 
were  primarily  performed  by  individual 
craftsmen.     Not  tmtil  about  1780  did  th^ 
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Ctaarlaa  Ooodyaar'a  fortultoua  dlaeovary  tn  I 
a  ncarty  town  lad  L.  Canda*  and  Mf  frrnnd*  I 
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Chaunc^  Jeroma  morcd  Ma  rioek  fac 
hera  where,  after  many  vtetmtttidaa.  It 
came  vttk  the  help  of  Henry  BngHaha  fat 
the  Near  Raven  Utek  Co.  at  cmr  day. 
thla  wm  In  the  earty  IMO'a.    ThIa  buMll 
activity  not  only  urew  richer  tn  Tartety  at 
man  antaatad  in  character  aa  the  d< 
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■nn|ainiii  ailliaaan.  *..  aa  cine-mlndad 
be  w«a  aiail— li   minilii  vaa  acUva  in  Int 
dueuic  tiM  na«  llghtlac  tram  tha 
tian  at  eoal.  and  all  Near  Haven  turned 
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Inated    on    ThankifiTtnc   are.    IMt.     OUt 
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of   many   Industrlea      The  actlvttlea  durlt 
thoae  4  yenn  were  bat  a  repetition  of 
more  recent  eKpertatioai 
lUnltatlooa    and    rvatrlctlona:    but    the 
who  ware  fortunate  enouch   to  come 
found  their  city  with   aaore  Improveaaenl 
than  do  the  Ola  of  today      After  10  year* 
Mttor  controversy  the  cittxena  had  abaolul 
lufuatd  to  ha\e  a  municipal  wator 
111  Whitney  ad  almoat  atnglehandad 
took  the  project  and  tha  ftrit  water  ear 
thrwuch  the  pipaa  In  Oaeaaiber  at  IMl 
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a  caowmo  imdcstbial  aexa 

Where  the  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucta  waa  only  9188.000  in  1811.  It  roae  tn 
tha  following  70  years  to  about  $30,000,000 
in  IMt.  We  were  keeping  our  end  up  dur- 
ing this  long  period  of  industrlallaatlon. 
which  for  Connecticut  did  not  get  well 
Btartcd  until  about  1830.  By  the  early  lOOO's 
It  was  around  $50,000,000  and.  eliminating 
tha  dlatortlon  of  tha  war  years  1914-19. 
It  waa  in  18S5  about  $».000.000  and  lu  1940 
around  $100,000,000. 

I  U3a  thaaa  estlmatea  with  considerable 
haattancy.  for  I  am  iwcertain  as  to  how 
many  indusuies  are  included  in  each  period, 
or  whether  the  same  area  is  covered  In  each 
case.  In  this  hasty  survey  I  have  always  had 
in  mind  not  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
but  the  territory  purchased  by  Baton  and 
Davenport  from  the  Sachems,  Momaugulu 
and  Montowese.  That  Is  the  real  commer- 
cial New  Haven.  These  estimates  can.  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  as 
to  what  has  been  and  la  taking  place  In  our 
local  commercial  community.  While  they 
do  auggest  a  certain  slowing  down,  the 
broader  view  offered  by  our  metropolltah  dis- 
trict should  give  us  a  picture  of  a  growing, 
not  a  dying,  organism. 


Pnttinf  the  Pressure  on  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


OKT 


or  V 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  May  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Putting  the  Pressure  on  Con- 
gress." written  by  Richard  L,  Strout  and 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  7.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  f(^lows: 

rtrmNO  th«  paaaatns  on  coNoasaa — ah  iim- 

M*T«  MkMini  vaoai  wAaHiNoroN 

(By  Richard  L.St  rout) 

WAaHiHOTON.— Ten  big  organliaUona  lUtad 
their  financial  axpandlturaa  tor  lobbying, 
under  the  new  Padaral  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act.  aa  tSSt.SM.  in  tht  first  quarter  of 
1947.  Baatdes  thU  top  10. 114  other  oit*ntaa- 
tlons  filed  financial  statements  aaylng  they 
were  tryli^  to  infiuence  or  exert  praaaure  on 
Congraaa,  the  total  axpendlturaa  amounting 
to  IMIiQIl. 

Many  organlaatlont  did  not  file  financial 
statements  on  tha  ground  that  their  "prin- 
cipal' activity  wat  not  influenclnf  lagltla* 
lion.  Among  this  group  were  the  American 
PMaratlon  of  Ubor,  the  Oongraaa  ol  Indus- 
trUl  OrganUatlons.  the  National  AaaoeUUon 
of  Manufacturers,  and  the  United  State* 
Chamber  ol  Commerce. 

It  ean  be  conservaUvely  eatlmated  that  at 
least  $5,000,000  is  spent  annually  for  direct, 
first-line  infiuence  on  Cnugresamen  In  Wash- 
'  Ington.  Snme  500  organlxatlons  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  745  listed  lobbyUU.  Many  of 
theae  lobbyUU  are  working  for  exactly  oppo- 
site things. 

Plrst-Une  lobbyUts  In  Washington  only  be- 
gin to  tell  the  story,  however.  Taka  the  case 
of  the  National  Home  and  Property  Owners 
rDundatlon.  fifth  among  the  big  10  spenders 
In  the  first  quarter.  This  group  spearheads 
the  fight  against  the  Tnft-Ellender-Wacner 
housing  bill  and   In  favor  of  ending  rent 


controls.  Organ  of  this  Influential  body  la 
a  monthly,  the  Property  0«'ner.  This  peri- 
odical carries  on  effective  presentation  of  Its 
views,  and  the  current  number  paints  Sena- 
tor RoaniT  A.  Tait.  Republican,  of  Ohio,  as 
a  rather  radical  fellow,  surrounded  by  "a 
strong  left-wing  faction." 

The  magazine  shows  the  kind  of  work  that 
an  energetic  group  can  undertake.  For  ex- 
ample, it  explains  that  14  members  of  the 
Ohio  congreasional  delegation,  "accompanied 
by  40  prominent  Republicans."  were  mobil- 
ized recently  for  what  was  described  as  "a 
secret  caucus  in  Mr.  Tatt's  office."  The 
statement  continues: 

"When  the  meeting  ended  there  was  little 
doubt  in  the  Senator's  mind  that  the  'think- 
ing majority'  was  in  open  revolt  against  him. 
Mr.  Tatt  may  yet  mend  his  ways." 

The  Property  Owner  likewise  noted  that 
its  6[>olcesman  had  been  asked  to  appear 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  "Of  the  dozens 
of  organizations  fighting  the  Federal  houalitg 
bill,  only  the  National  Foundation  has  been 
requested  to  attend  the  closed-door  session." 
There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  trying  to 
persuade  Congreas.  In  its  antltrtist  suit 
against  western  railroads,  started  last  week, 
the  Justice  Department  introduced  a  letter 
from  R.  V.  Fletcher,  then  vice  president  and 
now  president  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  explaining  an  effective  pro- 
cedure. Incidentally,  the  well -organized 
AAR  helped  get  the  Bulwinkle  bill  through 
the  House  recently  after  a  brief  40  min- 
utes' debate. 

"All  of  us  have  long  recognized  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  influence  congressional 
action  is  to  convince  the  Influential  men  in 
each  congressional  district  that  the  public 
Interest  and  the  interest  of  the  railroads 
coincide,"  explained  Mr.  Fletcher. 

"I  have  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
Congreesmen.  particularly  those  living  in  the 
smaller  States  and  in  rural  districts,  depend 
for  their  support  upon  a  comparatively  few 
men  in  each  county  in  their  respective  dls- 
trlcta." 

Mr.  Fletcher  sketched  his  program  for  card 
listing  not  merely  Congressmen  but  the  Im- 
portant men  back  home  who  aaslst  them  in 
their  campaign — such  assistance  preeumftbly 
including  campaign  contributions.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  he  aald.  that  a  Congreas- 
man  from  a  smaller  State  occupies  a  "key 
poaltlon  In  connection  with  aome  meafiure 
pending  In  Congreaa."  As  worked  out,  the 
Fletcher  organization  waa  not  dcalgned  to 
work  dlreetly  on  a  Oongrsasman  but  at  sec- 
ond-hand, upon  hla  important  campitlgn 
backera. 

A  prttgram  Ilka  this  doaa  not.  of  eotnraa, 
praaant  Congrsaarean  In  a  vary  favoraUa 
light.  For  our  purpoaa  it  macaly  ahowa  how 
ralatlvely  unlmporunt  th«  9M00.000  anitual 
axpandlturaa  tor  Washlnfton  lobbylsu  may 
ha.  Much  hlggtr  sums  are  probably  spent 
m  Individual  dUtrtcts  with  the  Waahlngton 
headquarters  merely  signaling  the  plays 


AMI  H  Greece  and  Turkey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PINNSTLVANIA 

;N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA'HVXS 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1947 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
are  four  compelling  reasons  why  I  will 
cast  my  vote  for  the  pending  legislaclon. 

First.  The  program  Is  In  the  mind  of 
the  world  a  fact  accomplished.  Ndt  to 
pa:»s  tlm  bill  subsUntlally  in  its  present 


form  would  constitute  a  retreat— •  re- 
treat that  could  be  interpreted  In  no 
other  light  than  as  an  abandonment  of 
free  people  everywhere  to  whatever  fate 
may  befall  them.    The  President  by  his 
action  and  the  Senate  by  its  majority 
support  have  left  us  with  little  choice  ex- 
cept to  go  forward  or  to  abjectly  retreat. 
Second.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should 
go  forward  because  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica favor  this  action.    I  know  it  has  been 
stated  here  that  the  people  of  America 
oppose  this  loan  and  that  no  polls  of 
opinion  record  the  public  as  being  favor- 
ably Inclined.    These  statements  I  dis- 
pute.   As  most  of  you  know,  I  conduct 
frequent  scientific  polls  to  ascertain  pub- 
lic opinion  in  my  district  on  national 
Issues.    My  district  is  a  fairly  typical  one 
as  regards  economic  activity  and  levels 
of  financial  well-being.    The  registered 
voters  in  the  district  are  numerically  al- 
most exactly  divided  between  Republican 
and  Democrat.    Very  recently  the  dis- 
trict was  polled  on  the  simple  question 
"Do   you   favor   the   proposed    loan   to 
Greece  and  Turkey?"    According  to  the 
signed  rephes  60  percent  of  the  Repub- 
licans voted  "yes"  and  55  percent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  "yes."     Even  allowing 
for  a  margin  of  error,  I  submit  these 
figures  as  convincing  evidence  that  the 
public  favors  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  third  reason  I  favor  the  approval 
of  this  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey  Ls,  be- 
cause it  is  a  measure  of  national  de- 
fense. Everyone  now  recognizes  that 
science  and  technology  have  combined 
to  shrink  the  world  into  a  unit  so  small 
that  serious  trouble  In  any  part  of  the 
world  affects  all  other  parts.  We  like- 
wise know  that  insecurity  anywhere 
means  Insecurity  everywhere.  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  the  seizure  of  Greece  or 
the  Dardanelles  would  not  bring  us  to 
the  brink  of  war  or  actually  plunge  us 
into  war?  I  know  what  many  others 
think,  but  I  sincerely  beUeve  that  this 
proposed  action  pushes  back  the  threat 
of  war  and  provides  necessary  time  for 
the  reconciliation  of  differences  between 
the  great  powers.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  this  loan  is  in  reality  an  act  of  na- 
tional defense  and  self-preservation. 

Fourth,  and  of  greatest  significance, 
the  Inclu&ion  of  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment chances  the  whole  complexion  of 
our.  action.  Without  the  Vandenberg 
amendment,  which  in  effect  gives  the 
United  Nations  a  veto  power  over  the 
exercise  of  our  policy,  the  United  States 
could  be  charged  with  impertalism,  power 
politics,  and  even  acirenion.  In  this 
situation  such  charget  ihould  not  deter 
any  affirmative  vote,  but  charges  of  this 
kind  are  vaporised  by  the  Vandenberg 
amendment.  This  amendment  In  effect 
makes  the  United  States  simply  the 
instrument  of  the  UiUted  Nations  to  stop 
the  threat  of  aggression  and  to  maintain 
the  security  of  nations  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean area.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  by  this  act  we  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent that  will  result  in  the  future  In 
international  action  to  stop  aggression 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  our  action 
now  will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  series 
of  similar  actions  later  that  will  finally 
esUbllsh  International  security  arid 
lasting  peace. 
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rui  ««M  Jm*  lor  aMuiy  yaars. 

ut  fTwtvUl*.  Aaraa  •Mctaar.  not  oolf 
!■«  ■MMba*  feHft  pvfKt«« 
icblv|»ry  for  ilktlr  ptotfuetkm.  » 


Uuiutf  111  urn  mating  Co. 
All  acM  w«  only  rcteUTt.  but  it  te  not 

at>}>rt>|><Mi«  to  look  bftek  on  tU«  1830  *,  184 


bffood  tJM  actual 
oocnpaotnt  of  growtb 
tint- 


in  UM  ont  quarter,  inu  group  siJCMuvaua 
th*  flght  agaUut  the  Taft-Ellender-Wafner 
houatng  bill  and   In  favor  oT  ending  rent 


the  world  a  fact  accomplished.    Not  to 
pass  tills  bill  subsUntially  In  its  present 


ettablish    international    security    ar4 
lasting  peace. 
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Therefore,  belnf  Arm  In  my  coovfctlon 
that  th  r  loan  to  Orwot  and  Turkey  will 
serve  t  m  beat  inttrHia  af  this  Nation 
the  world  I  will  east  my  vote  for 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to 


uraaii  rmhi 


ba  a 
power 


IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H  )N.  HUGH  D.  scon.  JR. 

<>r  PKinniTT.VAl*u 

IN  lil  HOUU  or  RlWtlBIWTATIVM 

Wedmmitu,  Mat  7.  1947 

Mr.    HXXJH    D.     SCOTT.    JR.    Mr. 

((  r.  nearly  100  yrsr*  ago  thai*  wm 

one  wl «  saw  very  cirarly  the  unehanfe- 
able  aid  unchanging  direction  or  Rus- 
sian Tjoltcy  and  who  warned  the  world 
asaln-^L  the  consequences  of  its  futurf 
dcvelo  >ments.  It  Is  U'oolc  that  this 
proph(  t  has  since  been  virtually  canon - 
ted  ir  certain  cotmtrles.  On  April  12. 
1063,  lie  wrote  of  the  danger  of  Rtissian 
In  the  Near  East : 
vital  InterMti  should  render  Great 
the  eamret  and  unyleldlnif  oppo- 
ocas  ei  the  Ruaatan  pro)act«  ot  annezatlona 
It.  Bnfland  cannot  af- 
tot^H  ^4  allow  Kuaiia.  to_>aciMDe  the  poaaaeaor 

I  poUticaUy.  Buch  *n  cTrut  would 
U  not  dcuUly.  blow  at  BrlUah 
Let  Ruaala  once  come  Into  poaaea- 
^oo  ^  Ooxutantlnople  *  *  *  In  that 
tW  BUek  Sea  womld  be  *  *  *  a 
lake  •  •  •  Trabtaond  would  be 
Bti4alan  port,  the  Danabe  a  Ruaalan 
•  But  having  come  thua  far 
Qti  tlu  way  to  uuiTeraal  empire.  Is  It  proba- 
Me  thi  it  UUa  flcantlc  and  swollen  power  wUI 

n  lU  career? 

CUcUmatancea.  If  not  ber  own  will,  forbid 

•      *     With     Conatanttnople     she 

on    the   thrcehold   of   the   Medtter- 

•     •     •     With         the         Allwnkan 

•     •     •     ahe   u   In   the  very  center 

AdrUtlc.     •     •     •     It  would  appear 

;  t^e  natural  front  irr  of  Ruaala  runs  fnan 

or  perhaps  Stettin,  to  Tn«ste.     And 

as  couquest  foUows  conquest,  and 

follows    annexation,    ao    stirely 

the   conqtieat   of  Turkey   by   Ruaala 

the  prelude  for  the  annexation  of 

rtmatm.  OalMft.  and  the  ultimate 

of  tba  MavaaSc  Empire. 

at  the  RtMalaa  aebeaia  of  an- 

In  tb^  laatanee  the  lauiaato  of     •     *     * 

acy  and  of  Bncland  go  hand  in  band. 

Arcj  you  curious  as  to  the  name  of  this 
clear- ^hted  gentleman  who  was  then 
the  B  iropean  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune?  Well,  many  Soviet  citi- 
ire  toM  that  only  those  who  have 
•acei;  «d  the  teachings  of  Karl  Mara 
•lajoy  the  absolute  power  of  Judgment. 
I  am  ncllned  to  doubt  whether  this  par- 
tlcular  warning  by  Karl  Marx,  of  which 
he  ik-1  ote  in  1853.  is  given  any  extended 
eirev  ation  within  the  Soviet  confine*. 

Th '  trouble  with  attempts  to 
the  dpmands  of  expanding  aixl 

la  limply  this :  The  demanda 

liy  stlU  greater  demands 

by  greater  still  and  ultimately 

ami  aorrty  come  when  aggran- 

abaO  have  to  be  opposed  by 

loffce 


It. 
stands 


St 

mi  UMJ 


i 


But  our  hope  of  peace  lies  much  m< 
sui-ely  in  the  other  direction  In  a  fix 
stand  now  In  a  "thus  far  shalt  thou 
and  no  farther"  attitude.    Our  hope 
in  a  continued  program  to  convince 
Third  International  that  we  do  not  fc 
Uia  asnflict  of  the  tsro  Ideologies  wt 
the  people  may  chooae  for  themseli 
without  fear  or  coercion;  let  us  tell  tt 
Soviets   that   wc   Intend   vigorously 
maintain  from  now  on  out  that  princli 
of  free  choice. 

Mo  man  can  say  which  way.  be) 
"•♦T-*^.  Haa  tfaa  anra  way  of  peace, 
do  believe  that  we  follow  after  the  thii 
that  make  tor  peaee  when  we  assert 
bcttefi  ta  JtMitec.  fair  dealing,  and  ft 
wlU. 

As  the  ancient  poet  Menander  wi 
about  2.000  years  ago:  "We  live  not  as 
would,  but  as  wamust. '  and  so.  althoi 
we  would  live  undisturbed  by  a  cone 
for  our  relation  with  the  rest  of 
world  if  we  can.  tt  should  be  obvious  n< 
that  we  cannot.    We  live  as  we  mi 
which  U  to  say  that  we  live  within 
world  community  with  obligations  wl 
«•  cannot  ignore  and  «hich  we  must 
&ume    tiotwlthstandmg    our    traditioi 
reluctance. 

The  onward  sweep  of  events  has  mt 
impc.<;sib!e  for  us  a  policy  of  inertia  ui 
this  madly  spinning  globe.  We  go  ft 
ward  into  a  new  and  revolutionary 
of  life.  Let  us  pray  Qod  to  attend 
enterprise,  and  grant  us  wisdom  to 
and  to  follow  the  right  as  He  gives 
to  .see  the  right,  to  follow  after  the  thii 
that  make  for  peace. 


State    Departaient    Eacoarafes    F4 
CompetHion  Willi  Aiaerican  Indnst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW   TOKK 

IN  THI  ROUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVl 
TJkarsday.  Mag  t.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spei 
the  letters  which  I  am  inserting  ui 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  fur 
typical  example  of  the  bureauct 
mind  now  engaged  at  Geneva  in  bai 
ing  away  cur  United  States  products 
pay  rolls.  It  is  not  only  ceramic 
which  the  State  Department 
eliminate  from  our  economy  in  fa^ 
foreign  low-cost  producers  but 
United  States  agricultural  products, 
dastrial  products  are  on  the  auctic 
block  at  Geneva  including,  of  course. 
pay  rolls  of  our  laboring  men. 

The  letters  follow: 

OceaBntSMT  or  Stats. 
WmttHnftom.  Mmrch  19.  li 
Mr    Hoxn  LatWHXOW. 

American  Domestic  lottery  Manuf 
(ariaf  Co..  Etut  Lttferpool.  Ohio. 
DaAa  Ma.  LAoaauM :  We  are  seeUug  jc 
statance  In  the  selection  of  two  ceramic  1 
aatrt  to  aerre  aa  advlaara  to  tika  chief 
•aonomic  and  atitmMiMm  aaallim  of  the 
tary  govemmeat  and  eoaataol  actlvlUs 
Japan  regarding  technical  proMswni  of 
Japan  see  caramle  Intfuatry. 
We  do  not  bava  full  detaila  regarding 
b«t  wa  ttndcTstand  that  theae 


^tiut'ifted    technicians 

III  the  various  ttalds! 

will  raiiga  up  to 

military  govamneal 

under  ta*  JtMadl^ 

aieut.    Id  aaoeviaaaa 

rangaoMnt,  howavar. 

Its  la  raaponaibla  (or 

lending  parsoaasi  for 

Itioua  sueh  as  %bm 

I  for  an  aaalgnment  of 

though  It  Is  hoped 

remain  for  an  IndeA* 

tatlon  la  provided  at 

ind  living  coata  ara  ea- 

Army  provides  living 

liar  to  thoaa  of  oAoan 

appruxlmataly  $40 

knnut  accompany  el- 

eaent.  but  tbart  la  b 

may  be  able  to  follow 

or  faU.  I 

>prpclate  any  ■uggsaj 

be   in   a   poaltloa  to 

lel  who  may  be  quall4 

In  theae  pualtlons. 


T.  M.  Ba 

ifficrr.   Special   Re- 
etio*.   Diviaion    of 
li  Periionnel. 

r.  Va.,  ilprU  },  1949 


ie  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  received  a  letter 

tr  Laughlln,  American 

lufacturlng   Co..   East 

Igned  by  T.  If.  Biswai. 

I'lal  Recruitment  8ac» 

rtmental  Personnel. 

mat  we  recommend 

compatant    ceramic 

Japan  at  the  expeuae 

It.  to  teach  the  Japaj- 

tnd  increase  their  prof 

iucts.  j 

en  example  I  have  yet 

ite  Department's  con- 

toa   our   people's    tax 

away.    It  is  partlcu- 

beneficiary  of  this  In- 

|be  the  vicious,  blood - 

reaponalble  for  the 

[of  HO  many  tbouaanda 

iiiany  of  them  froin 

Just  what  answer  can 

itlou,  "Why  does  our 

money  to  make  jobs 

this   despicable   race, 

our  men,  who  fotight 

_  them.  wUl  be  waU.- 

[Insult  my  lntelllgant« 

Id  and  absurd  bromlcle 

leir  competitive  mei** 

rorkmen  wlU  have  eni- 

le  thlnt^a  they  will  buy 

simple  example  ax<d 

make  out.    First  of  all. 

re.  the  Department  of 

ig  the  balance  of  trade 

lefeuslbla   and    wholly 

balancing  Importa  at 

exports  at  Amerlcijn 

H    a   thousand   doIlai)s' 

rwsre  (Japanese  valU^) 

doUars'  worth  (Astieril- 

lobiles.    business   ma- 

tr)-.  or  what  have  yoU. 

china  dlnnerware  In 

that  such  an  import 

be  paid  out  In  wagca 

mere  than  twelve  hun- 

paM  out  for  pr^- 

export  of  atitomobUee 

leiis  than  8300.     AikI 

;  It  was  a  patriotic  duty. 


to  assist  you  In  spending  the  pottery  workerli 
tax  money  to  improve  and  Increase  the  dlahaa 
made  In  Japan  for  export  to  the  United 
SUtesI    Fantastlcl 

You  will  admit.  I  am  sura,  that  It  Is  la- 
conceivable  Great  Britain  or  any  other  of 
the  United  Nations  would  give  a  moment's 
oonalderation  to  a  plan  so  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  a  large  number  of  its  nauonala, 
as  Is  this.  la  our  State  Department,  then, 
the  only  one  that  la  right  and  all  the  raat 
of  the  world  wrong? 

Another  question.  On  what  tnformatloa. 
and  by  what  reaaonlng.  did  the  SUU  Da- 
partmant  determine  that  American  cera- 
misu  could  teach  anything  to  the  Japaneaa 
potters?  Before  the  war  they  were  making 
and  selling  in  this  country  Just  as  fine  chinas 
aa  any  made  here  and  at  lass  thnn  oue-half 
the  American  cost  of  production.  At  that 
time,  according  to  the  Tariff  Oommlsalon 
reports.  Japan  was  slilpping  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  of  the  china  dlnnerware  used 
In  the  United  Stataa.  Cngland  furnished 
about  15  percent  and.  of  the  balance,  only 
S  percent  was  produced  In  American  fac- 
torlea. 

If  the  Stata  Department  muat  spend 
money  on  ceramic  technicians  would  It  not 
be  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  common  sense 
to  pay  them  to  work  with  the  American 
potters  in  an  effort  to  produce  china  that 
could  compete  In  price  with  the  imports? 
But  I  presume  it  would  be  ptire  tsolatlon- 
lem  to  suggest  that  the  State  Department 
should  show  some  remote  Interest  In  job 
opportunities  for  the  people  who  aupply  the 
funds  to  carry  on  Ita  activities. 

It  Is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that 
this  letter  might  actually  reach  your  hands. 
Mr.  Byrnes;  but,  if  It  should,  will  you  please 
advise  Mr.  Brewer  that  his  request  Is  re- 
apactfully  but  very  definitely  refused. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s. 

The  HoifEa  LaucHLnc  Chtma  Co., 
J.  M.  Wnxs,  Secretary-Treaturer. 


Charles  L  Gerlach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1947 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  7.  the  Bristol 
Courier  printed  the  following  editorial 
upon  the  life  and  service  of  our  beloved 
colleague  the  late  Representative 
Ch.arles  L.  Gerlach.  Inasmuch  as  this 
editorial  clearly  shows  the  appreciation 
of  his  achievements  and  his  great  service 
to  the  Nation  and  the  community,  by 
those  who  knew  him  best,  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Rkcobd  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

CHAXUES  L.   CBU.ACH 

The  death  of  Congressman  CHAaixs  L.  Gsa- 
LACM  has  removed  from  the  Bucks-Lehigh 
District  a  man  who  will  be  missed  both  for 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did. 

America  was  truly  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity during  the  times  when  men  could  rise, 
as  Congressman  Qkbuu:h  did,  lifting  them- 
selves by  their  own  bootstraps  out  of  pov- 
erty and  obscurity  Into  financial  security  and 
responsible  public  position. 

Mr.  Geblach  was  born  poor  and  died  an 
ofBcer  In  a  well-to-do  business  which  he  had 
helped  to  fotmd.  He  grew  up  with  little 
achoollng  and  died  a  well-read  man,  with  a 
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broad  knowledge  of  the  world  and  Ita  works. 
Ha  built,  out  of  the  wreckage  of  three  succea- 
alva  dafaaU.  the  political  strength  to  wreat 
the  office  of  Congreasman  from  an  entrenched 
opposition  and  hold  It  successfully  through 
five  elections  In  a  row. 

The  day  of  his  death  the  National  Oc>n- 
graaa  paused  for  an  hour  to  hear  aulogtaa  of 
a  man  who.  had  ha  been  content  to  live  Iha 
llfa  into  which  ha  had  baan  born,  would  hiiva 
navar  bean  heard  ot  bayond  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. 

nags  at  the  NaUonal  Capitol  fluttered  to 
half-staff  for  a  man  who  refused  to  be  tils- 
mayad  by  early  dlaeouragementa — who  fovnd 
the  open  doors  of  his  naUve  land  and  oarrtd 
out  his  own  rlchr  in  llfa. 

A  delegation  of  fellow  Congraaaman  was 
officially  daalgnatad  for  the  funeral  ot  a  man 
who  had  startad  out  as  an  obscure  appren- 
tice In  a  steel  plant. 

The  energy.  lndcp>endence,  and  atlck-to-lt- 
Ivenesa  of  Mr.  GsKLAcn  was  shown  equiilly 
well  in  his  personal  affalra  and  his  political 
career. 

Whan  still  a  youth,  ha  began  as  machinist 'a 
apprentice  In  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  plmt. 
Bethlehem,  and  later  at  the  Traylor  Engi- 
neering Co.  in  Allentown.  80  well  did  ho  fit 
himself  Into  this  work  that  he  roaa  to  as- 
sistant superintendent. 

But  working  for  someone  else  did  not  uat- 
isfy  him.  From  his  savings  he  became  a  co- 
founder  of  a  hay.  grain,  and  feed  concern 
which,  through  the  years,  gradually  expanded 
into  other  lines  and  became  a  flourlsMng 
business.  He  was  serving  as  treasurer  of  this 
concern  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  political  career  began  with  his  interest 
in  a  Republican  club  In  Allentown,  where  he 
became  an  officer.  In  1925,  In  1931.  and  again 
In  1035  be  made  unsuccessful  blda  for  vari- 
ous Lehigh  County  offices. 

Three  such  defeata  In  a  row  might  have 
taken  the  steam  out  of  another  man,  but 
Mr.  Gerlach  was  not  discouraged.  He  made 
his  bid  again  In  1938,  this  time  for  Congresa- 
man. 

Thoee  were  dark  days  for  his  party.  Only 
a  years  before,  the  New  Deal  had  swept  all 
the  Nation  except  Maine  and  VwTnont.  The 
little  New  Deal  was  entrenched  at  HaiTls- 
bui-g.  The  congressional  seat  of  the  disi:rlct 
had  been  held  for  3  terms  by  a  Democrai;. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  GxaLACH  was  vlctorlouB. 
He  was  part  of  the  Republican  shock  troopers 
of  that  year  who,  on  Pennsylvania  soil, 
turned  the  tide  against  the  New  Deal  and 
since  have  steadily  advanced  their  party  In 
national  power  and  until  with  Mr.  Osklach's 
last  reelection,  It  regained  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

As  a  Congressman,  Mr.  Ghii-ach's  position 
was  that  of  Independent  Republican.  Ha 
rarely  Joined  In  floor  debates  on  the  vaiioxa 
Issues,  but  was  known  as  extremely  active  In 
Washington  on  behalf  of  his  district  and  hla 
constituents. 

His  campaigns  were  straightforward  and 
but>ines5llke.  He  Indulged  In  no  persoiall- 
tlea.  Even  In  the  campaign  of  last  year. 
when  he  was  singled  out  for  especially  vi- 
cious attacks  on  the  basis  of  garbled  ver  >lons 
of  his  voting  record,  he  made  no  attempt  at 
a  rejoinder  In  kind. 

He  staked  his  chances  for  reelection  on 
the  proposition  that  his  record  Itself  was 
BUfBcient  reply.    In  his  words: 

"In  the  8  years  I  have  been  In  Congruss,  I 
have  honestly  and  Blncerely  voted,  after 
careful  study,  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  Interests  of  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Vindication  of  both  his  record  and  his 
unwillingness  to  get  into  a  "smear"  camjtalgn 
came  when  the  votes  were  counted,  and  he 
waa  found  to  have  swept  the  district  by 
14,000  votes. 


Daalk  of  H%m.  Ckariet  L  Gerlack,  Ripro- 
senUthre,  Eif htli  District.  PeiBtjIi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELU  JR. 

or  rSMNSTLVANU 

ZM  not  BOUSK  OF  RBPRaBBTTATIVM 

Ifonday.  May  5.  1947 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ua 
death  of  my  coUeague.  Representative 
CHAaLKS  L.  GaaLACB.  was  a  shock  to  me  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  In  poor 
health  for  the  past  2  months. 

His  district  adjoins  mine,  and  natu- 
rally we  shared  some  of  the  problems  to- 
gether.  Frequently,  our  mail  crosaed 
back  and  forth  over  the  district  Unea. 
It  ts  natural  that  frequent  consultation 
on  mutual  community  needs,  over  tlie 
past  few  years  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  developed  a  friendly  as- 
sociation which  will  now  be  terminated 
suddenly  by  his  death.  His  departure 
leaves  a  void  which  will  be  more  pro- 
nounced because  of  that  past  association. 

CHAiLia  OcBLACH  had  a  firm  and  pro- 
found belief  in  the  principles  whlcii  were 
responsible  for  the  development  of  this 
country  from  a  wilderness  to  its  present 
position  of  eminence  in  the  world.  He 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  those  ideals 
which  he  believed  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  free  America,  and  he  ab- 
horred any  compromise  which  he  felt 
would  undermine  them. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  forth  to 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  ease 
the  shock  and  the  pain  of  his  departure 
from  their  midst. 


FascisBS,  as  Well  as  CoaunnBisai  n  Aay 
Form,  Sheald  Be  Stopped— KKK  Form 
of  FasdsBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THX  HOI}SI  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ku 
EQux  Klan  duilng  the  1920 's  represented 
fascism  in  its  worst  form.  However  any 
form  of  fascism  is  bad.  During  my  28 
years  of  public  service  I  have  always  op- 
posed every  form  of  fascism  and  commu- 
nism. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  State  ot  Texas  in  1921.  a  reao- 
lution  was  introduced  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, providing  that  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives  could  be  used  that 
evening  by  a  prominent  minister  from 
Atlanta.  Ga..  to  address  an  audience.  I 
knew  that  this  prominent  minister  was 
a  lecturer  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
would  address  a  KKK  meeting  right 


•  f 
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Umw  1 1  th«  8Ute  cmi>ltol  If  the  resolu- 
UooptMcd. 

Wht  1  th*  rcsoluUoo  came  up  for  con- 
ildermton  I  uppowd  Us  adoption  and 
gave  n  y  reaeona.  I  eoMMered  tbe  Dan 
un-Aorerlcan  and  deetructlTe  to  our 
form  <f  »ovemment.  Paedsm  was  not 
talked  about  at  that  time  a  great  deal, 
but  w<  can  now  look  back  and  see  that 
If  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  bad  not  been  re- 
•traln<  d.  and  had  inugtwrnni  to  tht  ex- 
tent o  running  the  country,  it  would 
have  leen  the  worst  kind  of  fascUm; 
Just  ai  bad  as  HlUerlsm. 

The  resolution  was  defeated  on  a  rec- 
ord yo  «.  and  this  famous  lecturer  met 
hU  avdtence  that  nlfht  on  a  vacant 
square  privately  owned,  near  the  capltol. 
and  I  was  roundly  denounced  by  him 
and  U  OM  pnaent  for  being  opposed  to 
the  Kii  Khxx  Klan.  and  for  leading  the 
light  t )  prevent  the  minister  from  mak- 
ing an  un-American  speech  In  the  hall 
of  the  house  of  representatives  In  the 
8Ute  I  apltol  at  Austin. 

My  desk  at  the  SUte  caidtol  waa 
broker  into  and  my  papers  examined, 
many  of  them  stolen.  Fortunately  the 
most  incrlmlnatlnf  evidence  I  had 
agalns ;  the  Klan  was  stored  in  another 
place  ind  later  expoMd  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  very  much  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Klan  defenders. 

I  dU  not  slop  the  flf  ht  there,  but  con- 
tinued to  sponsor  bUls  which.  If  enacted, 
would  have  successfully  broken  up  tho 
Klan  n  that  SUte.  By  carrying  on  a 
▼Isorois  campaign  with  otherpe^le  in 
ttao  81  ftte.  we  succeeded  In  sliiplBC  Um 
proiT<ss  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  without 
the  er  actment  of  a  law.  My  life  was  of- 
ten thj-eatened.  if  I  did  not  cease  and  de- 
active  opposition  to  this  organi- 
whlch  was  very  strooc  in  our  sec- 
tion a ;  one  time. 

Th4  narrowest  escape  X  have  had  in 

during  my  entire  career  was  the 

ijoar  In  itS9  when  a  Ku  Klux  can- 

.jpoood  me,  and  used  the  tactics 

for  w^h  such  an  organlxatlon  Is  noted. 
In  19:  2.  a  lane  percentage  of  the  offlce- 
holdei  s  In  Texas  were  elected  with  the 
suppo  n  of  the  KKK.  It  was  dangerous 
for  ai  J  candidate  to  openly  oppose  the 
KKK  M  tbay  worked  m  the  dark,  behind 
bedsh  !ets  and  fotcd  solidly  together.  I 
have  I  teen  honored  tagr  the  people  by  elec- 
tion t9  two  terms  In  the  Legislature  of 
Texas  two  terms  at  district  attorney  of 
tht'  nij*  Judicial  district  of  Texas,  and  10 
s  a  Member  of  Congress  from 

The  solid  KKK  opposition   In 

Itn  imr9  me  my  closest  race.    In  fact, 
very  <  lose. 

Th«  remnants  of  the  Klan  hare  con- 
tlnue<  to  oppoea  me  at  every  elecUoo 
since  1991.  when  I  made  the  flttht 
again  it  them,  up  to  and  including  the 
year|K6.  and  will  always  oppose  me. 

mv  KLOX  Kuui  poBif  or  rtJKxm 

Fajdsm  includm  aoeh  organlxatloQi 
as  th(  ^  Ku  Klux  KliB.  the  Columbiana. 
•Bd  ml  others  of  that  type.  There  Is  a 
•mMM^  undercurrent  of  fascism  In  our 
Mimt  T  today.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  gr»w  and  progress.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  on  the  alert  against  fascism 
Just  i»  much  as  we  are  on  the  alert 
against  cooununlsm  or  any  other  de- 
Aruc  Ive  force. 


I  am  Inserting  herewith  excerpts 
letters,  telegrams,  and  cards  I  have 
celved  concerning  House  Resolution 
which  provides  for  the  printing  as 
public  document  of  the  book  which  " 
been  prepared  by  the  LeglslaUve  Rett 
ence  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congf 
wlth  the  UtUe  assistance  I  was  able 
render  In  connection  with  Its  prepai 
tion.    These  communications  come  fi 
every  secUon  of  the  NaUon.    This 
lution.  1  am  Informed.  Ls  expected  to 
passed  on  by  the  Committee  on  Ho< 
Administration    next    Wednesday. 
14.    I  hope  the  committee  recommei 
the  resolution  favorably  to  the  House 
Representatives  for  passage.    I  am 
pressed  that  there  Is  a  universal  demi 
for  the  publication  of  this  docum< 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  print 
without  further  delay.    They  are  as  U 
lows: 

I  urge  yoQ  to  carry  on  th«  fight  for  publt 
tion  of  Paacism  tn  AeUon. 

HouM   lUsoluttcn   83    muat   be 
AmartCA    U   to   eontlnua    to   function    aal 
democracy.    All  we  fought  for  U  tn  valaj 
the    people   do   not   know    the    fonae 
fMclam  can  take  even  tn  thto  country. 

DsAa  am:  I  am  tooklag  forward  to  the 
when  I  can  read  your  book  called  raecl 
Action.  I  have  read  Onmmuntam  tn 
and  want  to  compare  both.  I  hope  you 
authorisation  from  Oongreee  to  print  It 

Wish  you  eueeeae  la  your  House 
n.  to  publUh  Paaclsm  in  Action.     TbU 
try  hat  more  to  fear  Internally  from  nal 
Faaelata  than  Communlsta. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  fight  for 
publication     of     Fascism     In     Action.     1 
manuscript  Is  another  bulwark  In  our  def« 
agalnat  anUdemocratlc  tendencies  In  Ai 

Just  a  word  ci  encouragement  and  sup{ 
for  your  action  tn  trying  to  get  Fnirisni 
Action  printed.  There  Is  certainly  ■>  gr 
need  for  public  enlightenment  In  this  fleU 

As   a  student   of  'American    history, 
expects  to  be  teaching  it  before  long.  I 
much    Interested    in    the    document 
PascUm    in    Action    which    you    have 
instrumental  tn  preparing.    I  am  told 
you  have  encounured  ditBcultlea  ta  gcti 
It  pubUahed.     I   very  much  hope  that 
wlU  succeed  in  doing  so.  and   if  so.  I 
anxious  to  obtain  a  copy. 


I  feel  that  it  ta  very  important  that 
pamphlet  t>e  printed  at  once  and 
available  at  a  cheap  price  through 
Superintendent  of  DosUBMnU.  I  ka 
many  people  who  wovM  be  glad  to  buy 
and  who  feel  that  It  la  as  Important  to 
derstand  fascism  as  communism. 

I  hope  that  you  are  suceeeaful.  beca« 
need  a  book  of  that  lUnd  to  eapiala 
Xaaciam  reaUy  Is. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  eom*  people 
aware  of  other  subversive  and  tw-Amer 
proupa  than  the  Communist.  The 
has  lost  sight  of  almoet  every  un- 
group  other  than  Oommualst  because 

boy  and  I  belleee  tlMy  «a  ae  «d  dlstraet 
tentkm  from  the  aaUve  ytectot  and 


Coaununlsm  should  be  a«poeed  and 
sd    as    any    other    subveraive    Ism 
should  any  anU-Anwrtcan  group.    I 


from   fascism   hi 

oommuniam.  it  has 

spears  tmder  patrlotle 

rith  the  beat  society. 


a  companion  study 

ctlon    that    has   been 

ee  under  your  chalr- 

_  •  Fascism  In  Action  " 

ir  my  supervision  wish 

Istudy.  may  I  have  an 

jaecond  report  wUl  be 

ic   St  large.    I  fourd 

remely    readable    aiad 


Ive  a  eopy  of  Oooi- 
remment  publication, 
receive  copy  of  Fss- 
iment  publication. 

Ive   that   Fascism   in 

I   have  Just   finished 

ch  paper  on  the  Ami  r- 

more  convinced  thm 

(t  time  fascism  is  much 

so.  a  menace  to  tills 


a  yean  ago  that  I 

a  war  against  f  aselMn 

ce  It  again,  this  tlioe 


strongly  in  favor  of 
r83.  calling  for  publlca- 
1  Action.     We    think    ii 

■take  not  to  make  this 
I  to  the  public, 
[spend  much  time,  snd 

ommunlsm  and  Com- 
Dt  forget  it  was  fascism 

le  war  just  ended. 

Fascism  In  Aetloo. 

[without  further  delay. 

(ally  Interested  In   the 

is  behind  your  House 

ing  publication  of  this 

je  American  is  behind 
iltj  that  and  say  that 

vho  knows  about  it  is 
kact  of  attempted  sup- 
iy  were  widely  known, 
of  publication  could 


louse  Resolution  83  of- 

Ive  Wright  Patmam  to 

Fascism  In  Action,  pre- 

tlve  Reference  Service. 

prepared  Communism 

*ism"  is  a  threat  to  de- 

ress  Is  to  be  commend- 

SOO.OOC  copies  of  Com- 

rlnted  for  circulation. 

>lng  to  learn  that  now 

must  fight  to  compel 

In  Action. 

publication     of     this 

im  will  dispel  the  be- 

»e  that  the  Congrem  Is 

over    this    growing 


thU  work   will   be  a 

the  cause  of  democracy 

irlcan  people  are  being 

tm  under  the  guise  of 

they  must  be  awakened 

happened  in  Germany 

America. 


from  one  of  your  con- 
it  to  congratulate  you 
id  efforts  to  expoae  the 
Faacistlc  trend  made 
\  groupa  and  individuals. 
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TlM  writer  la  a  fellow  American  73  years 
young  and  Is  as  much  a  foe  of  communism  as 
he  la  a  foe  of  fascism,  believing  In  a  truly* 
democratic  form  of  government,  as  waa  guar- 
anteed to  UB  under  the  ConsUtutkm  and  the 
BlU  of  aighU  by  the  founders  of  theae  great 
documents. 

Juat  as  the  tlureat  of  commuxUam  was 
pubUdasd  and  the  book  thereon  was  made 
available  to  the  people  of  this  counuy.  so 
should  the  threat  of  fascism,  as  deacrlbed  in 
your  book.  Fascism  in  Action,  be  made  avail- 
able and  be  otherwise  publicized. 

Perhaps  there  is  UtUe  that  I  can  do  to  help 
you  to  prevent  the  tahllng  or  bottling  up  of 
your  rcaolutlon.  House  Resolution  83.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
my  share,  feeling  that  I  am  only  performing 
a  duty  as  a  fellow  American. 


It  seems  ironic  that  after  fighting  the  most 
eostly  and  devastating  war  in  history,  a  war 
against  fascism,  a  report  which  would  reveal 
the  very  ftindamentals  of  fascl&m  Is  being 
Kuppreaeed.  Ironic  is  not  the  word.  It  is  a 
tragedy. 

The  menace  to  our  democracy  stems  from 
fascism  and  Fascist-like  sources,  aided  and 
abetted  by  all  other  phases  of  reaction. 
Unfortunately,  too,  a  large  mnm  at  American 
sentiment,  which  is  basically  liberal  snd 
democratic.  Is  misled  Into  acceptance  of  re- 
actionary dogma  by  the  same  kind  of  fears 
and  prejudieee  which  were  nurtured  by  the 
Nazis. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  about  the 
methods  of  fascism.  This  book  should  be 
publlsbed  without  delay. 

• 
Oongratulatlona  for   your  sponsorship  of 
the  report.  Faadam  in  Action,  and  for  your 
continuing   efforta   to   have   said   document 
pubUahed. 

The  threat  of  fascism  is  partlc\ilarly  men- 
acing In  that  so  many  Americans  fail  to 
recognise  fasdstic  propaganda  when  they 
snoounter  it.  It  ia  my  l>eUef  that  docu- 
ments such  as  the  above  wUl  prove  helpful 
m  demonstrating  to  more  people  the  dan- 
gem  to  democracy  inherent  In  the  activity 
of  our  native  Faadsts.  even  as  they  have  been 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  communlam. 


Greek-Torkish  Aii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HODBS  C^  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1947 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rxcou.  I  include  the  following 
portion  of  a  radio  address  by  Don  Pryor 
and  four  letters: 

Mr.  Prtob.*  I  used  to  believe  that  Rome 
had  nothing  to  learn  In  the  field  of  corruption 
and  official  venality.  But  I've  Just  arrived 
here  from  Greece.  By  comparison,  the  at- 
mosphere in  this  tmhappy  country  Is  sweet 
and  pure.  Here  in  the  original  home  of 
faaciam  a  traveler  from  Greece  feels  sud- 
denly free,  wonderfully  free.  Just  before  I 
arrived,  eight  people  were  killed  in  a  vicious 
massacre.  Harmless  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. Thirty -three  were  injtued.  another 
one  died  last  night.  A  boy  of  12.  And  Uut 
U  politics  In  Italy— harsh,  vicious,  explosive. 
But  in  Oreece,  violence  and  terror  are  a  na- 
tional policy.  Corruption  is  the  rule.  Ordi- 
nary honesty  is  a  form  of  weakness.   No  place 


In  the  worid.  perhaps.  Is  more  depresaing  for 
any  man  who  tries  to  find  the  truth.  This 
la  what  some  of  our  people  began  to  team 
this  week,  and  this  is  the  greatest  obitacle 
we  shall  have  to  overcome  if  the  aid  m  pro- 
poee  to  give  to  Greece  la  to  be  efleetivci. 

The  Bute  Department  Is  certain  it  Its 
ground,  however.  And  for  better  or  ^rorse, 
our  program  of  aid  to  Greece  actuallf  got 
imderway  this  week.  Our  Ambassador,  Lin- 
coln McVey,  returned  to  Athens  fully  con- 
fident that  Congresa  would  pass  the  OredC 
aid  hill.  He  set  to  work  immediately  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  American  mtsalon 
which  will  move  into  Greece  within  tho  next 
week  or  two.  He  brought  with  him  a  bright, 
young  economic  ezpwt.  William  Rotmdtree, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Porter  mission. 
Be  Is  now  working  out  details  of  the  agree- 
ment that  is  to  t>e  signed  by  the  Greek 
Government  ss  aoon  as  Congress  acts. 

And.  if  present  plans  are  carried  out,  this 
agreement  Is  going  to  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Grc^  Government  to  swallow  because  we 
are  going  to  Insist  on  strict  controls  over 
the  spending  of  American  money.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  American  mission  Intends  to 
supervise  the  entire  Greek  economy  to  see 
to  it  that  the  nation's  own  resources,  lor  the 
first  time,  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  :ill  the 
people.    And  that  wlU  be  aooaething  new. 

This  is  EXin  Pryor  In  Rome,  I  return  you  to 
CBS  in  New  York. 

BaooKLTM.  N.  Y..  Jfay  4,  1947. 

Dkak  Repuesuttativk  Smitb:  All  of  cur 
lives  members  of  this  household  have  sup- 
ported the  Republican  Party;  we  have  op- 
posed communism  in  America,  particularly 
thoae  hiding  tmder  the  skirts  of  the  Demo- 
crakic  Party.  We  are  opposed  to  military 
loans  to  either  Greece  or  Turkey.  Our  frank 
opinion  is  that  President  Truman  Is  willing 
to  blow  in  $400,000,000  of  our  cash  to  erase 
from  next  year's  campaign  the  telling  blow 
our  party  gave  to  the  opposition  when  it  re- 
Iterated  Pravda's  support  of  the  PAC  last 
election.  Truman  doeent  want  to  be  caught 
again;  but  how  can  otir  party  members  swal- 
low the  bait? 

Reading  John  Fiacher's  article  in  Harper's 
magazine  for  August  1946  (Reader's  Digest, 
October  1M6).  the  Scared  Men  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Russia  has  good  grounds  for  fearing  ag- 
gTCESion.  Eniring  War  I  she  was  attacked 
by  practically  all  her  former  allies;  14  times 
since  1800  has  she  been  Invaded;  some  of  her 
cities  have  t>een  occupied  over  100  times.  1 
wotUd  like  to  know  how  we  can  draw  up  a 
working  agreement  with  her.  when  we  bold- 
ly intend  arming  a  neighboring  country, 
"Turkey,  on  her  weakest  frontier. 

Reading  the  Standard  OU  Co.'s  (New  Jer. 
sey)  report  for  1946.  pages  8-0,  convinces  me 
that  Middle  Bast  oil  exploitation  by  Texaco, 
Standard  OU  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  OU  of 
California,  etc.,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
sudden  State  Department  et  al.  Interest  In 
Greece  and  Turkey.  While  Great  Britain 
has  exploited  southern  Iranian  oil  to  the 
limit,  and  we  have  been  bribed  to  defend  her 
interests  by  being  cut  in  on  the  exploitation, 
Russia  is  being  fought  tooth  and  naU  to  ob- 
tain like  concessions  in  northern  Iran.  All  of 
this  doesn't  square  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

All  of  theae  loans  are.  furthermore.  In- 
flationary; while  our  party  is  trying  to  fulfill 
its  campaign  pledge  to  reduce  tazea  Uxis 
year  (Truman  wants  any  surplus  to  reduce 
debt  this  year,  and  taxea  next  year  by  him 
in  an  election  year),  it  is  piling  up  further 
loads  on  the  taxpayers  by  all  theee  external 
loans — gifts. 

Tan  telle  tia  that  the  President  has  oom- 
mltted  the  country  to  all  Ql  this,  and  we 
must  back  the  President  in  his  dickering 
with  Russia.  Is  this  the  function  of  an  op- 
position party,  to  back  the  leader,  however 
wrong  be  may  be?  Truman  had  no  qualms 
about  Ircedoms  of  peoples  when  he  permit- 


tad  American  sokbcra  to  shoot  down  revolt* 
ing  natlvee  in  Indochina. 

I  am  simply  sgstnst  our  party  hacking  up 
those  loans. 

nuRx 


ITHATA    N   T .  May  3.  J947. 
The  Honorable  LavrRXNcs  H.  Sscrra, 

Member  of  Conf/ress  from  Wisconsin, 
House  of  Kepresentattvea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  MB.  Sacrrw:  This  Is  written  to 
convey  to  yon  my  appreciation,  eneotirate- 
ment.  and  support  for  the  fight  that  you  are 
making  against  the  pending  bill  for  mili- 
tary intervention  In  Oreece  and  Turkey.  I 
believe  that  full  three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  opposed  to  this  revoltrtlonary  and  un- 
necessary program,  which  may  very  well  end 
In  bankrupting  the  United  States.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  l>lll  would  confer  upon  the 
executive  department  such  tremendous 
power  that  it  will  become  impossible  for  ctti- 
sens  to  withstand  the  mobilised  preesures 
which  the  administration  MMty  bring  to  bear 
in  behalf  of  any  demand  iHkt  it  may  make 
In  the  name  oS  this  un-American  program. 
In  view  of  the  unlimited  ramifications,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  of  the  plan.  It  may  lead 
to  a  form  of  executive  dictation  that  would 
practically  destroy  the  check -and -balance 
featxire  of  our  Government,  and  that  sepa- 
raUon  of  powers  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  the  internal 
sta'oility  of  the  country. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  ktand  you  have 
taken,  and  with  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  your  efforts.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ctmss  P.  NrrrxL*, 
Professor  of  Ameriemn  Historg.  Cot' 
'  uell  Universitf. 

Jackson,  Mss  ,  Xfoy  5.  194T. 

Congressman  Lawrence  H.  SMrrn, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Cbax  Ma.  Smith:  As  one  who  has  taught 
history  in  college  and  university  and  haa 
written  a  comprehensive  history  on  Turkey, 
may  I  suggest  the  following  facts  concerning 
the  T^ks. 

To  arm  Turkey  will  be  a  great  danger  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  best  Inter- 
eets  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  ti>e 
past  Turkish  history  and  character.  This 
undoubtedly  will  Invite  war  and  perpetuate 
wrongs  Turks  have  committed  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Ttu-ka  are  aiming  at. 

The  TiiTks  have  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
every  treaty  they  have  signed. 

England  and  Prance  helped  the  Turks  be- 
fore the  Plrst  World  War;  but  the  Turks 
treacherously  waged  war  against  them. 

During  the  Secoiul  World  War  they  were 
imder  treaty  obligations  to  belp  the  Orec^ 
but  left  them  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  the 
Axis  Powers. 

What  guaranty  do  we  have  that  the  Turks, 
armed,  fed,  and  trained  by  us,  will  not  vara 
against  us? 

Ilie  Turks'  nefarious  designs  and  Insidious 
Intrigues  are  aimed  to  instigate  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  and  not 
to  protect  us  against  communism. 

The  proposed  "gift"  of  $150,000,000  to  the 
Turks  can  be  used  by  us  for  the  purpose,  but 
surely  not  by  the  Ttirks  if  it  is  given  to  them. 

In  case  of  war  with  Russia  we  can  easily 
occupy  the  Dardanelles  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  paralyze  any  Turkish  ooove  and  lorcetaU 
any  Russian  advance. 

We  cannot  make  the  Turka  the  guardians 
of  our  Ideals  in  the  Near  Bast.  Historically, 
politically,  and  economically  such  a  proce- 
dure wUl  put  the  United  States  along^de  o( 
International  Intrtguera  and  bandits. 

Cooununlsm  is  an  idea,  and  we  have  to 
fight  that  Idea  with  a  stronger  and  a  bettsr 
Mea.    Guns  never  stopped  an  idea. 
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BArrvoaa.  Oomm..  JTaf  J.  1947. 
liAwasMcs  H.  Smith. 
fmahington.  D.  C. 

Mb.  SMrrw :  Aa  a  citlMO  who  Is  gtaatly 

dlsturi^   at  bia  OoTammaat's  proposal   to 

this  Oreek-Turklah  adventure.  X 

my  appreciation  for  tha  In- 

mo4  strong  raahion  In  whMl  you 

dppoaed  thla  Ul-eooaldsrad  IsgUlatlon. 

cpursa.  I  am  not  dlraeUy  ooa  of  your 
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I  am  aaaumlng  It  In  order  to  com- 

munlc^te  wtth  any  OoofiaHman  and  X  am 

the  liberty  of  wiltlag  to  you. 
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a  gjraat  oMiiy  of  my  tMaoda — eouat 

hfs  JfcMliiii  oC  tha  Booaa.  tteaa  vtao 

raeantly  come  froa  alactlon  by 

to  bring  a  lltUe  naora  Ught  Into 

Onrtalnly.    the    Senau 

tha  laclaiatlon  without  enthualaam. 

aa  the  choice  betwaan  two  ter- 

X  deny  that  there  are  only  two 
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r  testanea.  aa  tha 

Ctammtttee  might 

the  United  Na- 

,t  act  through 


But.  ttadar  no  conditions,  should 
ba  tha  f^^n^*^  of  a  military  imbroglio. 
I  surely  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
your  aplendld  Influence  to  prevent  the 
m4t»  of  thU  bill.  The  whole  thing  Is  at 
lutaty  allJy.  or  would  be.  If  It  were  not 
deaparataty  eerioua  at  the  aame  time. 
are  talking  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  aa  If  it 
all  the  powar  la  the  world:  yet  our  own 
ammant  knowa  perfectly  well  that  Rx 
Is  moat  emphatically  not  able  to  offer 
than  takaa  rsalstaaae  to  anything, 
are  a  thooaaag  •■■■nBatlona  of  thla:  tn 
Hartford  Tlnaa.  •■  May  i.  tor  example, 
la  an  arttda  hy  OmS  IHafeHa.  Jtist  rvti 
from  Ruaata:  Mr.  DIekaoa  la  very  com 
ttv«.  and  la  probably  not  opposed  tn 
least— neither  Is  his  paper— to  this  Or 
TurktMi  incursioa  of  ours.  Tct  the  fi 
in  this  artMa  aMr  sobm  of  the  beet 
alble  proof  of  tha  stttpld  atraw  men  we 
been  building  up.  I  am  endoalng 
herewith. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadarahlp. 

With  deep  appreciation.  I  am. 
Slncaraly  youra. 

CmaaLis  P.  JnwrJ 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  VTAR 

XK  THg  6SNATI  Or  THX  UNITKD  8TA1 

Thur$dat.  Mag  t  {legUlative  day 
Monday.  AvrU  21) .  1947 

Mr.   THOMAS   of   UUh.     Mr. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric 
a  letter,  which  has  already  been 
public,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
United  States,  concerning  the  porta]-| 
portai  pay  bUl.    This  letter,  with 
charmcter  of  the  signers,  is  of  such 
tortcal  and  general  pubUc  interest 
I  feel  Justified  in  making  this  reqi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  let 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
oaa.  as  follows: 

Mat  S.  IJ 

rhe  White  JfouM. 

Waa/i<N9ton.  J>.  C 
XJaaa  Ma.  Paaaisajii:  On  May  1  the 
greaa  enacted  H.  R.  3157  enUtled  "An 
to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
to   regulate    actiooa    arlalng 
lawa  of  the  ITnlted  States,  and 
other  purposes."     The  measure  Is  now 
fore  you  for  ooosidcratloD.     We  moet 
neetly  urge  you  to  veto  It. 

Tha  tiaitgiiwil  of  &  B.  ai57  Is.  of 
well    kaaWB.      OMBgramloaial    interest 
stimulated  a  few  montha  ago  by  thr 
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We  oppoae  H.  R.  3167  because,  whatever 
may  be  its  profeesad  purposes,  we  bellava  It 
will  have  this  destructive  effect.  Acoordlng- 
ly,  wa  Join  in  requesUng  you.  most  reapact- 
fully.  to  arlthhold  your  approval  of  tha  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mary    Anderson,    Waahlngton,    D.    C. 
former    chief.    Women's    Bureau, 
tTnlted     States     Department     of 
Labor;  Mrs.  J<^n  B.  Andrews.  Ifew 
York,  N.  T.:  Sarah  Olbeon  Blend- 
ing, Poughkeepale.  H.  T,  president, 
Vaasar  College;  Charlea  Bolte,  New 
York.  N.  Y..  president,  American 
Veterans'    Committee:    Elisabeth 
Brandels,  Madtson,  Wis  .  professor 
of  economies.  University  of  Wis- 
consin: Bmlly  Brown,  Poughkeep- 
sle.     W.     Y.,     profeesor    of     eco- 
nomics, Vaasar  College;  Charlotte 
Csrr.    l*ew    York,    B.    Y..    social 
worker:   Mrs.  Allan  K.  Chalmers, 
New  York,  N.  Y  ;  Edwin  L.  Clark, 
Winter  Park,  Pla.,  Rolllna  College: 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  Philadel- 
phia.   Pa.,    consultlve    engineer; 
Orace  Ik  Co3rle.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
professor  of  group   work.  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve    University:     Hartley    W. 
Cross.  New  London.  Conn.,  profes- 
sor of  economics,  Connecticut  Col- 
lege:  Merle  Curtl.  Madison.  Wis.. 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Mary  W. 
Dewson.    Castlne,    Maine,    former 
member.  Federal  ^Social   Sectirtty 
Bank:     Mrs.     Dorothy     Douglas. 
Northampton.  Mass..  professor  of 
economics.  Smith  College:  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Chicago,  m..  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Chicago; 
Clark  Foreman.  Washington.  D.  C, 
president.     Southern     Conference 
for  Human  Welfare;  John  A.  Fitch. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  economist;  Walter 
Oellhorn.  New  York,  N.  Y..  profea- 
sor   of  law.  Columbia  Unlveralty 
Law    School:    MUdred    Gutwilllg, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  New  York  Con- 
sumers Council;  Most  Rev.  Francis 
J.    Haas.    Orand    Bapids,    Mich., 
bishop  of  Grand  Bapids;  William 
Haber,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  professor 
of  economics.  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Helen  Hall.  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
head  worker.  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment;    Alice    Hamilton.    M.    D.. 
Hadlyme.   Conn.,    president.    Na- 
tional Consumers  League;  Marvin 
C.  Harrison,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at- 
torney and  president.  Consumers 
League  of  Ohio:  Marion  Hathway, 
PltUburgb,  Pa.,  professor  of  public 
welfare.  University  of  Pltteburgh; 
l«on   Henderson,  Washington,  D. 
C.    economist:     John    Bope    2d, 
Nashville.  Tenn..  specialist  on  in- 
dustrial relations.  Social  Science 
Institute,    Flak    University:    Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Keehn,  Washington.  D. 
C,    legislative    secreury.    Council 
for  Social  AcUon.  Congregational 
Churches  of  U.  S.  A.;  William  M. 
Leiserson,  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  di- 
rector. Labor  Organiaation  Study, 
Johns   Hopkins   University:    Mrs. 
Thomas     F.     McAllister.     Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  chairman,  board  of 
directors.      National      Oonsumws 
League:  Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  general  secretary,  Na- 
tional   Consumers    Leag:ue:    Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Masse,  8.  J..  New  York, 
M.  Y.,  aasoeiate     dltor,  America; 
Clyde  Murray.  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
presldeat.  National  Federation  of 
SetUements:    Bev.    Jamea   Myera. 
New  York.  N.  Y.;  James  O.  Patton, 
Denver,  Colo.,  president.  Farmers 
Educational      and      Cooperative 
Union     of     America;     Mcrrls     S. 
Rosenthal,  New  Yort,  M.  Y..  es- 


aeatlva  vice  presldeiit.  Stain  Hall 
*  Co.;  Bev.  Lee  Sheppard,  Baletgh, 
M.     C     pastor,     Pullan     BapUat 
Oiureh;  Bussall  Smith.  Washing- 
ton.  D.   C.   legislative   secretary. 
Farmers  Educational  and  Ooopera- 
tlve  Union  of  America;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam B.  Spofford.  Jr..  New  York. 
B.  Y..  executive  secretary.  Church 
League  tor  Industrial  Democracy; 
Mrs.    M.    E.    Tilly,   AtlanU,   Oa., 
Women's    Society    for    Christian 
Service,  Methodist  Chur^:  Ralph 
B.    Tower.   Morgan  town.   W.   Va.. 
profeesor  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness   adminiatratlon:    Mary    Van 
Kleeek.  New  York,  N.  Y..  division  of 
industrial    studies.    Ruseell    Sage 
Foundation:  Colaton  Wame.  Am- 
taetat,    Mass..    profeesor    of    eco- 
nomics, Amherst  College;   Edwin 
Wltte,  Madiaon.  Wis.,  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin:    Mayor     Hubert    Humphrey, 
MinneapoUs.  Minn.;    Mrs.  Joseph 
Wtf  t.  president.  National  CouncU 
of  Jewish  Women;  Mrs.  J.  BirdsaU 
CallLins.  Arlington.  Vs.;  Mr.  Arthur 
Beater,  Univaiaity  of  Wiaoonain. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  i  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcofo  a  very  fine 
editorial  entitled  "People  Without  Coun- 
tries," which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tinaes  on  May  2,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooko, 
as  follows: 

paons  wriHOOT  couwnna 

In  the  displaced-persons  camps  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  the  deceptively  serene  hillside 
villages  of  the  American  oone  and  the  shelled 
barracks  that  once  housed  the  8S,  and  In 
the  Allied  Commission  Camps  of  Italy,  live 
the  new  race  of  DP's,  aa  the  euphemism  goes, 
peojrfe  who  once  had  a  country.  Numerically, 
as  a  human  group,  tbey  are  small — some  834,- 
000  former  nationals  of  Estonia,  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania,  Polish 
Ukraine,  Chechoslovakia.  Psychologically, 
tbey  repreeent  the  greatest  living  challange 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  UN  was  cre- 
ated— "to  reaflinn  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rlgbU.  in  tha  dignity  and  wortti  of 
the  human  person." 

Their  one  immediate  hope  for  decent  liv- 
ing rests  on  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization.  In  less  than  3 
months  UNRRA,  which  has  administered  the 
can^w  and  provided  some  sort  of  organized 
activities  and  schooling  for  the  children, 
closes  down.  Yet  no  organization  Is  equipped 
to  continue  UNRRA's  humanitarian  work. 
The  IRO,  whose  Preparatory  Commission  met 
In  Laimanne  yesterday,  will  probably  become 
a  reality  with  the  accession  of  China  and  the 
expected  accession  of  Australia.  These  ad- 
hesions, when  ratified,  would  provide  the  re- 
quired 16-nation  membership  and  the  re- 
quired 75  percent  of  the  propoeed  operating 
budget  of  tl61/)eo.800.  Bat  11  eoontrlcs. 
including  the  United  States,  have  Joined, 
subject  to  ratification.  There  wfU.  there- 
fore, be  some  delay  before  IRO  can  become  a 
going  concern. 


Even  ao  IBO  providea  nothing  ooocnta  for 
the  DP's  resettlement.  Nor  ean  It  do  so  un- 
less Inunlgrant-rseeivtng  eountrlea  are  willing 
to  opan  their  doora.  As  a  world  power  tha 
spotlight  tails  moat  unpleasantly  on  ibm 
United  SUtea. 

Immigration  to  this  eountry.  regulated  by 
quotas,  la  limited  to  16S.9a»  alietM  aach  year. 
Britain  still  U  assigned  a6jOOO  ot  these  num- 
bers (which  aha  never  uaes  up)  and  Germany- 
Austria  26,000.  The  remainder  are  sprinkled 
among  threescore  oountrlee — Poland,  for 
instance.  6.534;  Entcnla.  116;  Uthuania.  MS; 
Latvia,  236.  Quotas  are  not  cumulative  and 
expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Except  for 
1S39,  the  number  of  unused  quotas  eadi 
year  since  1031  has  exceed  100,000;  In  the 
years  1945-46  leas  than  30  psrcent  of  quotaa 
uere  used.  The  President  has  asked  Congress 
to  show  leadership  "In  the  form  of  new  legis- 
lation" to  admit  dlq;>laced  persons,  saying, 
T  do  not  think  that  the  United  SUtes  haa 
done  Its  part." 

At  least  three  bills  buried  in  congressional 
committees — the  Stratton  bill  to  admit  400.- 
000  DP's  over  a  4-year  period,  the  Ives  and 
Javlts  bills  to  admit  DP  war  orphans  of  14 
years  and  srounger — deserve  a  better  fate. 
There  is  a  way  for  America  to  induce  other 
countries  to  take  new  settlers — by  showing 
an  example  and  opening  her  doon  to  a  fair 
share. 


LacEs  Of  en  a  Tax  PIsb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.BRlENMcMAHON 

or  oomfscncvT 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  8  ileffi^ative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  editorial  entitled  iMcas  Offers 
a  Tax  Plan."  from  the  Chicago  Sun  of 
Sunday,  May  4,  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rgooan, 
as  follows: 


LUCAS  orraaa  a  tax  plan 

Senator  Lucas  has  introduced  a  tax  blU 
which  he  tirges  the  Senate  to  adopt  as  a 
substitute  for  that  passed  by  the  Hotise. 
With  President  Truman,  the  Senator  says  he 
is  against  cutting  taxea  now.  But  if  the 
Republican  leaders  twist  his  arm,  he  offers 
a  more  equitable  method  of  proceeding  with 
the  tax  cut. 

First  of  all,  SenaUv  Lucas  woiild  make 
the  cut  effective  next  January  1  Instead  of 
July  1  or  last  January  1.  Tbla,  in  itself, 
would  be  a  major  improvement.  Poatponlng 
the  cut  would  cushion  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
be  sustained  by  the  1947-48  budget,  which 
Congress  haa  not  yet  succeeded  in  trimming 
significantly.  It  would  permit  high  1M7 
incomes  to  be  taxed,  as  they  should  be.  and 
yet  would  come  Into  effect  at  about  the  time 
mass  purchasing  power  will  most  need  a 
boost. 

The  Ideal  way  to  handle  this  problem 
would  be  with  an  optKmal  data,  permitting 
the  Treasury  to  put  the  cut  into  effect  when- 
ever It  would  produce  the  greatest  beneficial 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  But  a  Re- 
publican Congress  Is  not  gi^ng  to  hand 
President  Truman  such  a  politically  pleaa- 
ant  perquisite  aa  that.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
rrtuctant  to  take  advice  from  any  Democrat, 
leat  the  precious  boon  of  lower  taxes  ^ed  iU 
Republican  auspices.  BevertbdCM,  the  Lueaa 
plan  has  high  merit  for  Its  greater  faimcM 
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of  hla  plan  la  to  giva  ttaa 

iwayarttonata  tax  reUaf  to  tboaa  In 

IncooM  braekau.    While  reducing 

by  about  the  aama  amount  a«  tba 

Mil.  It  would  eliminate  nearly  5000.- 

tn  tba  lower  bracketa  from  tba 

ara  tba  paopta  wbo  do  moat 

bvytng  tn  tba  eoaaumar  marketa. 

Locaa'  propoMl  tbat  b\iat>and  and 

allowad  tc  dlTlda  thuii  Income  (or  tax 

la  an  outfiowtt'  at  a  Bttuatlon  arta- 

MMMMBitty  proparty  lawa  now  ax- 

IB  Btaa  Waslara  SUtaa.    It  waa  an  old 

cuatom  to  ragard  a  buaband'a  propar- 

50  pareant  ownad  by  bta  wtfa.    SUtaa 

hava  adoptad  tbia  tyatam  traat  Incoma 

way.    Conaaquantly  a  man  aam* 

ta  California  pays  Padcral  taxes 

M  aarnad  135.000  and  bis  wire  eamad 

tiaa  amount.     At  praaant   tbls  would 

a  tax  of  tlSlM.    In  Dllnola  tba  aama 

MMM  laooaM.  aama  wlfa  pays  a  tax  o( 

dlrtet  and  (air  way  to  deal  with  tnls 

M  InaquUy  U  to  compel  (ainiile*  living 

CO  nmunuy-proparty   ftataa   to   pay    tba 

Padaral  taxaa  aa  tboaa  ttnac  alaewbere. 

la  B  lecai  ttetlon  Involvad  In  pretending 

;>art  of  a  man's  Income  la  hla  wife's 

It  la  not.     But  tba  fact  la  tbat  tba 

proparty  SUtaa  do  ao  pratand. 

fwt  la  tbat  Oongraas  for  yaars  baa 

declined  to  alwllah  the  ptetenae.     Aa  an  al- 

to  parattttng  nine  Stataa  to  ttaaoma 
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Ul  famlUaa  in  aU  Stataa  ba  placed  on 


a  tax 

tbat 

tba 
Ro  |dout>t  the  Republican  leaders  of  Oon- 
wlll  look  dowr,   their  tuaptctous  nc 
Lucas  plan,  since  It  has  the 
ctlon  of  the  Treasury.    But  If  tbay 
on  citUng  taxea  tbay  can  do  so  far  mora 
fairly  wltb  tUa  plan  than  wltb  tlM  House  bUl. 
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KZTENSION  OP  RJCMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


or  TausoMT 
ATI  OP  THS  UNXTO  8TATB8 


Thttr$dat 


May  t  (legislative  dag  of 
Momdm9.Aj>rU21).1947 


Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unaiUmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Um  i  appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
cnUwd  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  pub- 
Bshe  1  tn  today's  Washington  Post. 

Tl  ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  i  irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  fo  lows: 
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LAWBBISCB  SBaWAT 

kt  OD  tba  St.  Lat 
%»  ha  elaaar  tbaa  it 

«f  tba  project 
a  new  plaa  calilng  for  aaU- 

of  tba 


to  fbiB 


elple  and  a  bill  to  put  It  Into  effect  ao 
aa  the  United  Statca  la  concerned  now 
Idpartlaan  support.    Wltb  such  stalwarts^ 
Senator  Vunrntiaaa,  chairman  of  the 
el«n     Relations     Committee,     and     Sei 
jkAmmi  wv  mmorlty  leader,  behind  It.  and 
the  added  spproral  of  the  State  Depart: 
the   legislative   authorisation   of   this 
project  should  at  last  begin  to  move  for 

Development  of  Ifea  ptopoaad  a7-foot  nal 
gatlon     channel    eainaetlag     the     Atli 
Ocean  with  all  the  Great  Lakca.  with  ac 
panylng  (acllltles  (or  the  generation  of 
trlclty  up  to  ajOO.OOO  horaepower.  ha 
delayed  (or  many  yaars.     Much  of  ilia 
lay.   however,   baa   l>een   unavoidable, 
talnly  it  would  have  l>een  tinwtae  to 
large  reeourcea  of  manpower  and  mat 
Into  such  a  long-iaaga  nndartaklng 
the  war  years.     Bvaa  bow  It  W€«Ud  tw 
mature  to  start  tbe  actual  eonatruc'    n 
cause  of  numerous  sbortagaa  raaultiiiK  tt 
the  war.     But  It  la  not  too  soon  to  pai 
neceaaary  leglalatloo  and  complete  the 
mant  with  Canada  so  that  the  pr  >jFct 
t>e  undertaken  within  tba  yeara  ahead, 
the  case  of  an  undertaking  of  tbia  sort 
ful  plaanlng  and  the  achievement  of  a 
tag  off  aUnda   conducive   to   ita  succeaa 
more  Important  than  apeed      We  have  It 
doubt  tbat  the  end  reault  will  be  more 
factory  becauae  the  plans  have  been  so 
tenalvely  diacuaaad  and  revlacd  over  a 
of  years. 


li*w  a  Lthkj  Tricks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VSBMONT 

IN  THS  SKNATZ  OP  THS  UlflTSD  STAl 

Thursday.  May  8  (leoislative  day 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr.    President.    I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  | 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoio  an  at 
enUtled   "How  a  Lobby  Tricks."  writ 
by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  publi.shadj 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Maf  ] 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

HOW  A  LOSBT  TSICXS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokea) 

Why  are  tbe  railroads  so  succaaaful  ta  | 
ting  what  they  want  from  Congrcaa'' 

There  la  contilderable  illumination    <n 
subject  in  exhlbiu  subaMISd  by  tbe  Ji 
Department  In  the  aatttmst  eaaa  atart 
few  daya  ago  In  tbe  Pederal  district 
St  Ltaeoln.  Nebr..  against  47  western 
roada.   tbe    Aasoclatlon    of    American 
TOada  and  others. 

They  show  the  clever  technique  by 
was  developed  tbe  powerful  lobby  that 
operated  here.    Ita  current  objective  is 
age  of   the  Bulwlnkle-Reed   bill   to 
railroads  from  the  antltruat  laws  and 
ralnforoe  the  monopoly  wblcb  already 
coatly  to  consumers. 

Ttia  aAeacy  of  tbia  lobby  was  demonat 
in  tbe  laat  Oongraas  by  the  ease  with 
tbe  Bulwinkle  bill  was  rtiahed  through 
after  only  40  mlnutee  det>at«  It 
in  tbe  Senate  only  by  threat 
flUtHMtar  by  foaa  of  tba  meaaura.  Barly 
Bsselon  again  It  was  pusbad  through 
■anata  Interstate  OOBMMree  Commltt 
Ita  sponsor  there.  Senator  Cltis  i 
publjcaa  of  Kansas,  and  now  Is  swatting  I 
ats  action.     It  muat  alao  go  through 
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Ifca  onpreoedented  maaa  slatigbtcrs  of  Jews. 
In  It  lie  charged  Uuit  "the  respoDSlbllity  for 
tbe  crime  of  murdering  all  tbe  Jewltti  popu- 
lation tn  Poland  faUa  tn  tbe  first  Instance 
OB  tba  parpstratora,  but  tndireetly  alao  It 
welg!»s  OB  the  whole  of  humanity,  tbe  peoplas 
and  govemmenta  of  tbe  Allied  Stataa,  wtitcb 
ao  far  have  made  no  effort  toward  oonerete 
•etioiB  tar   the   purpoaa  off  eurtafllng  thla 


(Mr.  Zyglalbojm  died  ta  tbe  beUef  that  lUa 
whole  family  had  bean  wtped  out.  Be  did  not 
know  that  tils  eon.  tbe  aoUKV  of  tbia  exctt- 
tng  outline,  tiad  aurvtved.  and  liad  Joined 
ttrst  the  Red  partlaans  and  then  the  Bed 
Army  to  flgbt  against  the  Nazis.  Joaef  Slgti- 
l>aum  (angtldzad  spelling)  attained  tbe  rank 
of  captain,  waa  wounded  twice  and  was  re- 
peatedly daeorated  for  lira  very  In  actl<m,  bav- 
h«  liaan  awarded  tbe  Order  off  the  Bed  Star, 
tbe  Medal  off  Moaoow.  tbe  Medal  of  a  Partisan 
of  tbe  War  for  tbe  Patberland,  first  daas. 
In  spite  of  s  promising  career  tn  tbe  Soviet 
acrrloe  he  found  life  unbearable  under  the 
Communist  dictatorship  and  made  bis  way  to 
Poland,  thence  to  Germany  where  tic  landed 
in  a  concentration  camp.  Be  finally  reached 
a  OP  camp  in  the  American  sone.  Be  arrtvad 
In  the  United  Statea  last  December,  and  pul>- 
llsbed  a  aerlea  off  articlea  on  hla  expertencea 
m  a  Bed  guerrilla  in  the  Jewish  Daily  Por- 
ward.  Be  is  now  writing  the  story  of  bis 
7  years'  Odyaaey  under  the  title  of  "The 
Bleeding  Karth."  some  blgbligbts  off  wiileh 
are  presented  l>elow.) 

X  close  my  eyes  and  I  can  aee  tbe  entire  ter- 
rible nightmare  which  waa  my  life  during 
the  last  7  years — and  I  can  hardly  tielieve 
tbat  all  of  It  la  already  part  of  the  past;  tbat 
I  go  on.  Uvlng;  and  that  I  am  In  a  free  ootui- 
try,  that  tbe  people  arotmd  me  are  free  peo- 
ple, tbat  I  can  truly  tell— tell  without  fear, 
without  danger  to  my  life — all  that  tias  hap- 
pened to  me  during  theae  tdood-drencbed  7 
years. 

I  was  In  BuBsla  for  almoat  6  yeara.  In  8ep- 
temt>er  1038,  when  Hitler  atrtick.  I  was  one 
of  tbe  horde  of  600.000  Jewish  raftigees  wbo 
fled  from  Poland  eastward,  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  hope  that  there 
all  our  sufferings  would  end.  When  I  first 
hesrd  tbat  tbe  Ruaalsns  bad  croaaed  the 
PoUah  border  I  naturally  assumed  that  they 
were  coming  to  help  the  Polish  Army  in  the 
fight  against  Nazi  Germany.  What  a  shock 
it  was  to  learn  that  tx>th  the  Fascists  and 
Communists  entered  Poland  as  aggreasors. 

I  reached  Brest  Lltovsk.  normally  a  small 
elty.  where  250.000  human  lielngs  were  en- 
camped. Soldiers  and  refugeea  were  all  over, 
wherever  there  was  a  bit  of  apace  to  stretch 
or  a  comer  to  huddle  In.  Here  I  met  two 
of  my  doaest  comrades  In  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, who  had  been  schoolmates  of  mine 
and  were  still  under  the  ImpreEsion  of  an 
astonishing  acene  they  had  wltneaaed. 

On  September  19.  1939,  the  day  when  the 
Germans  bad  handed  over  the  dty  to  the 
Red  Army,  there  was  an  Impressive  military 
parade.  A  reviewing  stand  had  been  erected 
In  the  main  street  of  Brest  Litovsk  and  was 
decorated  with  red  tMUiners  and  swastikas. 
High  Nazi  otBcers  stood  side  by  side  with 
high  Soviet  officers  while  first  the  German 
and  then  tbe  Bed  formations  passed  In  re- 
view. A  military  band  played  the  Horst 
Weasel  son^  first,  then  the  International. 
Photographs  of  the  ceremony  appeared  In  tbe 
German  press. 

Tbe  populace,  particularly  tbe  Jewish  on- 
lookers, were  dumbfounded  by  the  spectacle. 
A  few  days  later  large-scale  arrests  of  both 
Inbabltanta  and  refugeea  began.  Tbe  NKVD 
struck  first  st  those  known  to  be  Soclansts. 
It  was  here,  while  I  was  still  in  town,  that 
the  Jewish  leader,  Henryk  Ehrllch.  whose 
wanton  execution  together  with  Victor  Alter 
aroused  world-wide  protest,  was  sirested. 
Here  I  saw  many  of  my  oomrsdes  for  ths 
laat  time. 

I  moved  eastward  and  arrived  at  Gamel 
with  a  large  transport  of  FoUsh  refngsas. 


The  Sonet  artmtnlstratkm  iseslTSd  «■  la  a 

very  friendly  manner. 

I  found  employment  at  a  peat  worts,  shout 
12  miles  from  Goufel.  as  a  laUis  oparmtor.  I 
did  piece  wort  ahalng  at  the  best  qoallty,  but 
soon  found  that  It  took  me  longer  sad  my 
earnings  were  eorreapopdtngly  less.  I  recall 
how  tbe  foreman  off  my  group  told  me  amll- 
ing^y,  "We  work  here  differently  than  In  oapi- 
tallst  Poland." 

The  following  momtag  I  went  to  watch  one 
of  the  Soviet  lathe  operators.  I  stood  in 
front  of  his  bench  for  almost  2  tKmra — and  I 
eould  not  help  staring  at  htm  in  utter  amaae- 
ment.  He  turned  out  trtple  the  amount  of 
wort  I  was  doing.  I  cheeked  the  l>earlngs 
which  the  operator  was  producing  with  llgtat- 
ntng  speed.  Alwut  70  percent  of  them  were 
faulty — they  simply  fell  through  the  boles 
tn  tbe  wheels.  When  I  showsd  it  to  the 
operator  he  merely  took  a  sharp  hand  tod, 
made  a  few  notchea  on  tbe  outside  of  the 
braaa  t>earing.  and  forced  it  into  the  wheel. 
"Beady,"  be  said,  and  laughed  heartily. 

"But  in  three  more  days  the  wheel  will 
have  to  be  repaired  again."  I  said  with  aston- 
iabment. 

"That  is  none  of  my  business,"  he  ssld  with 
a  smile,  "in  the  meantime  well  make 
money    •     •     •." 

Once,  long  liefore  the  war,  I  had  read  In  a 
newspaper  that  Soviet  locomoCivee  tiad  to  be 
completely  overhauled  every  month.  I  could 
tmderstand  the  reason  for  It  now. 

I  finaUy  quit  my  Job  and  went  l>ack  from 
White  Russia  to  tbe  occupied  Poliab  regions. 
I  was  arrested  in  Llda  in  the  course  of  tbe 
mass  round-ups  of  refugees.  My  wife  and  I 
spent  8  months  in  the  prison.  We  were  freed, 
but  our  new  paseports  contained  the  stipu- 
lation that  we  were  forbidden  to  live  in  larger 
cities  and  within  60  miles  of  the  border. 
Eventually  I  came  to  Baranovichi,  where 
after  many  dlflculties  I  wss  granted  permis- 
sion to  live  and  work. 

All  this  took  place  during  the  first  half  of 
1941.  Then  came  Hltlo-'s  sudden  attack  on 
Russia,  followed  by  terrible  months  in  the 
ghetto  of  Baranovichi,  where  we  felt  the  full 
force  of  German  brutality. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Joining  the  tmderground  resistance  move- 
ment. I  smuggled  arms  into  the  i^ietto.  We 
learned  to  use  them  in  cellars  and  tn  spe- 
cially constructed  subtsrranesn  passages. 
Floggings,  hangings,  and  shooting  off  Jews 
for  the  smallest  offense  were  a  dally  oocur- 
renoe. 

My  wife  and  dilld  were  betrayed,  and  alain 
by  the  Masis.  Alreadt  as  a  full-fledged 
guerrilla,  I  later  caught  up  with  the  traitor 
to  avenge  their  death. 

This  period  off  my  life  was  spent  with  a 
twnd  off  partiaana  fighting  ths  Msals  in  the 
Prlpet  msrahes  of  Polesye. 

From  there  I  was  aent  with  another  man 
across  the  front  lines  to  estsbliah  contact 
with  the  Red  Army.  We  were  looking  for- 
ward with  Joy  to  our  reception.  Instead, 
when  we  arrived  on  the  Soviet  side,  we  were 
seised  ss  spies,  sad  nsrrowly  eeesped  lielng 
shot. 

I  wss  then  sent  to  a  military  Ktoool  at 
Moscow,  where  I  was  trained  for  sabotage 
and  reconnaissance  work.  Ws  ware  dis- 
patched for  a  brief  but  diilkrult  assignment 
amidst  tbe  snowflelds  of  Murmansk,  Kanda- 
lakaba,  and  Petaamo.  Then,  for  several 
months,  we  took  part  la  ths  defense  off 
Moscow. 


In  October  IMS  I  was  one  off  10  Bed  Army 
officers  parachuted  t>y  a  Soviet  airplane  be- 
hind tlie  German  lines  in  Yngoalavia.  All 
of  us  were  graduates  of  the  aabotage  acad- 
emy of  the  secret  section  of  the  N&VD.  Otir 
mission  was  to  instruct  the  raw  troopa  of 
tbe  partisan  chief.  Josip  Bros,  t>etter  known 
to  the  world  aa  Tito. 

We  were  expected  Seven  flres  on  the 
ground  marked  the  spot.    I  jumped  into  the 


Intsnstvs  •dvsators  off  my 
A  crowd  of  roogl 

greeted  as  enthflsancalty. 
I  recognised  Tito— I  reeogniasd  him 
ss  one  of  the  Ttigoslava  who  had  sttanded 
onr  school  ta  Mosocsr.  - 

The  same  algbt  a  group  off  10  Brttiah  off- 
fleers  ware  dropped  st  ths  ssbm  spoC  All 
of  OS.  W"— «•>**■  sad  Brttoas,  were  attached 
to  the  personal  staff  of  Tito;  I  was  one  of 
tboee  who  abared  a  dugout  with  him  dtiring 
the  first  few  weeks. 

Thsresfter  we  srere  deployed  amoag  dif- 
ferent partisan  divtstona.  Mine  waa  sta- 
tkmed  in  the  bills  between  SpUt  and  Sara- 
jevo; a  British  officer,  John  Scott,  was  also 
attached  to  my  division.  My  apertal  aaslga- 
ment  wss  to  train  the  partisans  ta  rseon- 
nalssanoe  and  aalxitage  activities:  Scott 
taught  them  mass  attack  and  strategy. 

For  nearly  6  months  I  stiared  ths  life  of 
s  Bed  partisan.  One  of  my  first  undertak- 
ings, at  the  head  of  a  fine  lot  of  courageoua 
fighters  who  seemed  oontemptuotu  of  death, 
waa  to  ascertain  the  German  positions  on 
the  Sarajevo-Zagreb  railway.  It  was  during 
this  ^;>lBode  thst*we  ran  into  a  large  group 
of  Chetnika,  at  the  grave  of  the  legendary 
national  hero  MUosh,  in  the  Janciiam  bills. 
They  greeted  us  with  the  cry,  "Xx>ng  live  free 
Tugoelavla."  Among  them  was  a  stocky  man 
with  a  thick,  gray  •streaked  beard,  wearing 
horn-rimmed  glasses.  7.jateT  I  leame<i  that  it 
was  the  fabled  General  Mlhallovich.  Such 
bloodless  meetings  of  partisans  and  Chetniks 
l>ecame  rarer  vrith  every  passing  month. 

Barly  la  1948  the  Germane  surrounded  our 
territory.  Tito  was  cornered  and  wounded 
in  the  hand  In  the  course  of  the  fighting. 
We  understood  later  that  be  was  rescued  by 
a  daring  Soviet  air  mission  which  made  a 
miraculous  landing  under  the  moat  dKBcult 
ciMiditiona. 

I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  great  partisan 
offensive  in  the  spring  of  1943.  My  group  cap- 
tured a  small  town  on  tbe  river  VTbas.  In 
the  abandoned  German  staff  headquarters  X 
picked  up  a  copy  off  the  Bedla  paper. 
VoelkiflCher  Reobachter.  Casually  I  glanced 
through  its  pages.  Suddenly  my  own  family 
name  caught  my  eye  In  a  headline. 

It  was  a  cynically  written  report  off  the 
stilclde  of  my  father  la  London. 

When  my  unit  returned  to  Mosoow.  I  wss 
assigned  oaoe  more  to  guerrtlla  wsrfars  ba- 
hind  ths  German  lines.  2  spent  tbe  last  9 
years  of  the  conflict  operating  as  a  partlssn 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pinak.  Baranovlehl,  and 
Brest  Litovsk.  and  roae  to  the  rank  off  cap- 
tain in  the  Red  Army.  During  nrmnnals- 
aance  raids  we  often  crossed  the  Bug  River 
and  met  Polish  partisan  bands.  We  also 
sncountered  and  sometimes  joinad  forces 
with  Jewish  partisana  from  Skmim  and 
Volkovyak.  frato-nising  with  Jewiah  heroes 
who  bad  '\^'*-^'^iiMh^  thsmselvas  la  battle 
against  88  and  Gestapo  troops. 

I  visited  scores  of  cities  and  towns  sad  Til- 
lages whets  ths  mass  of  Russia's  Jews  bad 
once  lived.  It  was  impossible  not  to  realise 
that  although  officially  anti-Semitism  la  for- 
bidden in  Russia,  neverthsleas  one  feels  It  tn 
dally  life,  in  the  factory,  in  tbe  office,  and 
most  of  an,  in  prison. 

Conversations  with  Russian  Jews  on  the 
subject  would  almost  invariably  strike  the 
note  of  praise  for  the  Communist  regime, 
although  tbe  mpeaket  might  liave  been  suf- 
fering acutely.  The  reason  for  it  became 
clear.  It  Is  generally  believed  that  a  third 
of  the  adult  urtian  poptilatlon  serves  the 
KKVD.  Brother  fears  brother,  a  father  fears 
hla  son.  Bach  high  official,  each  officer,  has 
his  aides  in  tbe  NKVD.  and  theee  in  turn  are 
watched  by  other  informers  and  operatives. 
The  powerful  machine  of  the  NKVD  seas 
to  it  that  no  vital  news  from  aliroad  pene- 
trates the  csge  which  Is  Russia.  The  youth 
off  the  coimtry  does  not  know  any  other  life 
and  baa  no  amception  ot  ttom  worksn.  for 
Instance,  live  in  AnMrica. 
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AppggpriatioB  Cats 


■ZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 


M|.  BEAT  1 1     Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  aitand  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
an  editorial  from  the  Cumber- 
News.  Cumberland.   Md .   May  6. 


IT  AivaopaiATioM  crrr 
nK>iuia 


BttdgA  and  ta 


oa  acBXAt; 


on  our  edUorlal  of   yaatarday 

with  ao«  bxircaus  and  agendea  at 

t  are  atfrnmUm^  Uke  stuck  plga 

a  Mapubhcan  OoOfNH  la  determined 

of  OiwwuMaiit  tteofufto 

It  baa  OHM  ta  oar  notlea 

aocrata  are  ralaing 

cry  baaaaaa  a  House  commtttea 

l^lcd  an  apptaprtatton  of  tSl  ''gl.aao  to 

and  expand  the  State  Department's 

of  "cultural  dtptaaasej." 

at  State  Marshall  U  siigaaiialin 

tlon  restocad  to  tba 

Id  kaM  a  caafsranea 

ploBiatB  last  nlgbt  at 

ce.  with  a  propoaal  that  the  "Voice  of 

undertaking  be  remcTed  froa  hla 

and   placed  in  the  handa  at  a 

coai^ised  of  elTlllaaa  and  reprt- 

of  teoadcastlni^  coopaadaa. 

a^praprtatlOB.  like  every  other  tUm 

bt.>d8at.  tea  tta  friends  who  call  U 

ble.     But   U   It   worth  gSlJMllW 

taapayara?    We  doubt  It.    This 

IS  ana  «(  tte  var  teMaa  that 

R  baa  continued  wttboot 

d  OMfriaa.  by  etrtue  of  a  Praat> 

wbtab  la  not  a  practice  to  te 

ta  panes  time.    It  includes,  amoof 

i-f  Had  Votca  of  America. 

outlsta  avatssaa. 

ittoa  that   this  Voice,   the  ooat  of 

U  about   half   the   total  sp- 

Is  on   the  air  m  earloua  Ian* 

far  seme  400  hours  a  week,  meana 

when  we  dont  know  bow  many  Uatan- 

progyam  taaebaa.    Keaa  good 


Depai  tment 
eoaaautaai. 


Ooiitsa^ 


wa  araat  sstlsasrt  ttet  oars  Is  good 
ganda. 

Tba  Volaa.  on  rtbruary  17.  began  hot 
day  la iiarttasts  to  tte  SoTlet  Union, 
tion  in  Mosaev  «aa  man  good  at  first. 
It  was  ispcttsd  as  moderauiy  good  to 
satlaTactory.     Par  ooe  period,   the   pre 
got  off  the  beam  and  was  heard   In 
America,  where   the  Rusalan-langusRe 
ductlon  must  have  caused  some  mystifical 

It  baa  been  esUbllabed  that  the  Vc 
baard  in  our  Moaoow  Knbaaay.  and   la 
KranUlB  Itself,  for  tt  bas  provoked  cnt 
there      But  surasfs   by   American    re| 
In  Moacow  dtsekasd  little  evidence   tc 
bad  any  gsoeral  audience  among  the  Rt 


Mailable  statutlca  as  to  pounllal  u.tu 
on  all   of   the   program's  outlets  sh    I'.d] 
demanded  by  Congress  before  sertovi    y 
aldertng  s  revival  at  tte  Voice. 

Tba  Bute  Dejiai  iBlsat  waa  at  the 
of    addlnc   ONek    and    Txtrklah    brt 
when     tte    appropriation     was    ellr 
Were   surveys   made    to  determine   wl 
tbare  were  enough   receiving  sets  In 
aoontrlaa  to  warrant  the  effortT    There  j 
no   Iron   curtains   in    thoae    areas,   s^ 
chsck-upa  would  hare  seemed  practi>  ii. 
certainly  they  were  eaaentlal. 

A  study  of  the  broadcasu  tbemaelves  ' 
te  In  ordsc  ones  the  potential  sudlei 
tte  W-language  Voice  is  determined. 
let  ua  bold  up  on  the  money  until 
atudlea  can  be  made,  becauae.  to  rett 
•31  381  220  la  a  lot  of  money  to  spend 
lent  getting  results. 


HotpitaU,  New 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETl 

or  Mississipn 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRXSKNTAI 

Thursday.  May  8.  1947 

Mr.   ABERNETHY.     Mr.   Speak rr. 
all   the   leffl.»lation   enacted   thnr.h; 
these  many  years  In  behalf  of  t: 
eran.  that  which  means  most  to 
the  authority  given  the  Veterans'  .^ 
Istration  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
erate  haspitals  wherein  he  may 
relief  from  his  ailment  and  d 
America's  first  duty  is  to  the  veterans 
•at  with  disease  or  diaabilliy. 

Ample  authority  for  expansion  of 
hospital  program  wa.<^  carried  In     m< 
bill  enacted  by  the  Seventy-elgh      C4 
tress.      Unlimited    appropriation 
authorized  to  put  the  program  u.io 
feet.     But  construction  is  lagging 
lagging  badly.    The  situation  is  d 
able.     No  eflort  and  no  approp 
should  be  spared.    I  hope  that  e 
charted  arltb  responsibility  and  a 
Ity  in  this  program  will  spare  no  t .   .e 
effort  In  speeding  constructions  and 
the  Contreaa  wiU  make  imllmltcd  a 
prlatloos  amllaMe. 

A%  a  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Si 
I  would  like  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Disabled  American  Vi 
8eml-MonthIy  of  April  29.  1947 
Member  of  Congreat  abotxld  rtad  it 
then  make  an  earnest  effort  to  do 
thlnt  about  it.    The  editorial  follows: 


WItat  has  halted  tte  eonatruetloo 
teapttala  which  have  been  a 


[tat  this  sorry  and  coa- 
llgance  on   the  part 

kbled  veterans  of  World 
numbers  of  ow    com- 
I,  are  awaiting  iuid  In 
ipttalizatlon  and  traat- 
hospltalUatlon.    treat- 
aethods  of  healli.g  and 
led  by  General  Hawley 
but    appro%  ed    by 
}nal    action.      Jm;    we 
and   we  say   It   sgaln: 
the   medical   nerds  of 
rho  bsve  actuall}  saeed 
itruction  has  r<iacbed 
ktlonal  scandal. 
Oongraasman  ^rapoae 
Ion  of  all  veteran «'  hoe- 
economy.     Whst  kind 
^t  win  disregard  the  re- 
ig  the  pain  and  -nlsery 
l\r»  of  thaae  American 
luch  In  America  s  wara 

for  inivata  cnterprtaa  to 

itory  modem  betel  In 

which  was  started  and 
Ithln  la  months,  while 
ilty  not  a  spade  'ull  of 
over  toward  th««  con- 

k-needed  760-bed  vet- 
months  ago?    Why 

great,  new  race  cracka, 
jew    everything,    every- 

hoepltais  with  needed 
rho  brought  back  from 
and  the  fever- ridden 
tb    Pacific   tropical   dis- 

ledlate  treatment  now. 

lerlcan  war  heroea,  are 
ivoilds  beyond  the  help 

clence  and  a  cha.-ge  on 
llr  country  the  reat  of 

le  tsesporary  shacks  or 
rn  tagetbar  during  the 
enough  for  the  hun- 
fdylng  of  the  dreadTul 
^p  during  the  stress  and 

re  of  war.  Well,  we  of 
they  are  good  or  safe 
write  this  edltor.al  on 
les  we  of  the  DAV  wel- 
ty  to  tell  Congressmen 
|ry  State  In  the  Union 
political  partlea  that 
|ca.  the  real  people  of 
re  a  part.  don*t  think 
[  makaablft  buildings  are 

Humanitarian  phases  of 
jatlon.      Let    us    forget 
tbeaa  kids  who  have 
Africa.  Salemc.  Nor- 
ses. Guadalcanal,  or  Iwo 
ig  in  these  temporary 
rt's  get  Just  as  eold- 
|emen  who  want  to  In- 
instruction  of  vetarans' 
se  of  economy.     Wtet 
this?     WUI  tt  save  this 
deny  proper  hospltallaa- 
AiBcrlca's  battle  caa- 
re  any  real  economy  in 
3n  and  treatment  which 
prove   the  condlti'Ui   of 
Jt  pcealbly  cure  tbam? 
ay  is  It  to  deny  F'copar 
^tment  to  battle  cr.sual- 
of   combat    with   their 
llzatlon  and  treai.ment 
thotiaands  to  normal 
ck  of  It  will  only  In- 
of  the  condition,  and 
who  Is  refused  treat- 
ipltal  bed   la  avallabla 
ktlon  for  the  rest  at 
S:    Tea:  this  war  hero 
his  loved  onea  and  a 
Bvernment  because  that 
I  nchaat  and  moat  pow- 
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erfol  In  tba  world,  eould  not  afford  to  try 

to  get  blm  well. 

DaUy.  we  of  the  DAV  read  of  the  miseries 
and  woes  of  Burope's  displaced  persons.  We 
listen  or  read  of  the  charge  that  we,  as 
Americans,  are  responsible  fur  their  welfare 
and  rehabilitation.  Indeed,  we  are  at  times 
urged  to  tears  by  some  who  feel  that  otu*  for- 
mer enemies  should  be  wholly  forgiven  and 
that  we  as  Americans  must  accept  the  task 
of  feeding,  clothing,  and  fully  restoring  them 
to  their  former  place  In  world  affairs.  Per- 
hapa  a  great  majority  of  our  comrades  of 
the  DAV  carry  no  hate  In  their  hearts  for 
ifay  people.  We  feel  aafe  in  saying  that 
(hsss  men  and  women.  Americans  all.  who 
have  already  proven  their  charity  and  gen- 
eroalty  in  peace  to  ba  as  great  as  their  brav- 
ery and  seal  in  war— these  DAV's — will  b« 
the  first  to  subscribe  to  a  program  of  resto- 
ration to  friend  and  foe  alike.  But  we  are 
not  fools.  We  are  awake  enough  to  know 
the  iMSda  of  these,  our  comrades,  who  have 
auSarad  most  becauae  we  have  sacrificed  with 
tbam.  Indeed,  wa  wotild  be  cowards  all.  If 
we  tailed  to  demand  that  this  country  do 
first  things  first,  and  in  this  instance  we 
mtan  (or  our  sick  and  broken  and  failing 
oomradss  the  finest  hospitals  and  the  best 
B  ;dlcal  care  and  treatment  that  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world, 
their  country,  can  afford.  Remember  always 
for  whom  we  speak  and  then  ask.  "Is  it  too 
much?" 


A  Consistent  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroairu 

IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  debates  In  Its  long  hl.«?tory.  The 
ultimate  decision  on  the  Oreco-Turklsh 
loan  will  affect  the  future  course  of  this 
Nation  and  the  lives  of  every  American 
citizen  for  generatlon.s  to  come.  On  this 
decision  hinges  our  relations  with  indi- 
vidual foreign  governments  and  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  Nations. 

Whatever  the  outcome.  It  must  be 
clear.  We  cannot  say  one  thing  and  do 
another.  Our  actions  must  not  t>ecloud 
the  issue.  We  cannot  merge  our  destiny 
with  the  world's  destiny  and,  at  the  same 
time,  withdraw  from  the  world.  Our 
policy  as  a  nation  must  bear  the  stamp 
of  certainty,  not  of  contradiction. 

At  this  boiu*  of  decision  it  Is  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  about  buying  security  for 
$400,000,000  while,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
liberately cutting  ourselves  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  countries  behind 
the  "iron  curtain"  by  abandoning  the 
State  Department's  overseas  cultural  and 
informational  program.  The  OIC  is  the 
only  way  of  projecting  American 
thought   into   these  countries. 

The  new  relationships  which  any  de- 
cision of  the  House  will  establish  l>e- 
tween  our  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Greece  and  Turkey  demand 
that  OIC  be  continued.  The  Greeks  and 
Turks  must  know  what  our  foreign  poli- 
cies are,  how  they  were  determined,  and 
wliat  they  mean  to  peoirie  other  than 
American  citizens.  We  cannot  help 
them  nor  can  they  help  us  unless  they 


know  the  nature  of  this  co6peratlon  and 
the  reasons  for  undertaking  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  acomplish  this  vital  ta^ 
without  the  Department's  factual  Infor- 
mation program.  The  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish peoples — all  the  peoples  of  the 
world — know  us  by  our  deeds.  If  we 
maintain  our  OIC  libraries  and  insti- 
tutes, If  we  go  on  giving  them  the  full 
news  of  our  Government,  If  we  continue 
to  show  America  to  them  through  OIC's 
documentary  motion  pictures,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  present  America  over  the  Voice 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  if  we 
cwitinue  to  support  the  interchange  of 
students,  technicians,  and  others — then. 
this  will  be  concrete  evidence  t^  all 
peoples  that  we  Intend  to  honestly  and 
courageously  participate  in  world  affairs. 
If  we  Jettison  the  essential  functions  of 
OIC,  there  can  be  only  one  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  peoples  of  foreign  coun- 
tries— that  we  are  withdrawing  from  our 
world  contacts:  that  our  country  has 
erected  a  new  intellectual  wall  of  CThina. 
bounded  by  New  York  Harbor  and  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

Our  foreign  policy  calls  for  consistency 
from  this  Congress.  If  we  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  wwld  affairs,  we  must  do  so 
wholeheartedly.  OIC  must  be  continued 
if  we  are  to  effectively  Implement  our 
foreign  policy  as  exemplified  in  the 
Greek-Turkish   loan. 


or  CLUCINATnvO  IKTEKNATIOirAL  TltrfM- 
MATTOIf  AICD  CtTl.TD«AL  ACTIVITUM  OF  OlSPAKT- 
MENT  or  STATE 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  action 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  if  approved  by  the 
Congress,  would  be: 

First.  To  silence  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica now  broadcast  by  short-wave  radio 
in  26  languages,  more  than  56  hours  a 
day,  to  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin 
America.  The  daily  broadcast  to  Rus- 
sia would  cease. 

Second.  To  deprive  our  embassies  and 
legations  abroad  of  the  dally  wireless 
bulletin  which  keeps  them  informed  of 
what  is  going  on  in  America  and  \vhich 
carries  the  full  texts  of  important  public 
staterhents,  offldal  documents,  and  so 
forth. 

Third.  To  close  American  Informa- 
tion libraries  In  70  foreign  cities.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  more  than  3,0:)0.C00 
people  have  used  these  libraries  for 
source  material  about  America,  our  sci- 
entific and  technical  knowledge,  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Fourth.  To  stop  the  flow  of  documen- 
tary and  educational  films  which  arc;  now 
being  shown  to  eight  or  ten  million  peo- 
ple monthly  In  other  coimtrles. 

Fifth.  To  reduce  drastically  the  pro- 
gram of  Government  aid  for  exchange 
of  students,  professors,  and  specialists 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Sixth.  To  strip  our  embassies  and 
legations  abroad  of  a  trained  stoff  of 
350  information  and  cultural  officers  who 
are  serving  in  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve or  Staff  Corps  at  115  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts. 

racT  aHXR  om  oxo 


•Hie  OfBce  of  International  Lifo-ma- 
tlon  and  Cultural  Affairs  (OIC) ,  was  es- 
tablished In  the  Department  of  Stat«  on 


January  1. 1946.  under  a  Presidential  di- 
rective to  present  "a  full  and  fair  picture 
of  American  life  and  of  the  alms  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
OIC  fimctlons  are  carried  out  through 
the  media  of  radio,  press,  motion  pic- 
tures, libraries  and  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  specialists. 

In  terms  of  present  personnel  and  ap- 
propriations. OIC  represents  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  over-all  functions  of  the 
Department.  Out  of  the  Department's 
total  budget  of  $128,008,752  for  this  year. 
$20,207,038  is  devoted  to  OIC.  The  2.861 
OIC  employees  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  are  among  a  total  of  20.000  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  including  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Of  the  total  OIC  personnel.  1.070  are 
stationed  In  Washington  and  New  York. 
and  1.781  at  86  posts  In  67  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  domestic  staff  is  made  up 
of  460  persons  In  Washington  and  610 
in  New  York,  most  of  the  latter  engaged 
in  the  short-wave  broadcasting  activi- 
ties of  the  Voice  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  overseas  staff  Is  made  up  of  337 
trained  American  personnel  In  charge 
of  OIC  activities  under  embassies  or  le- 
gations, with  routine  tasks  j>erformed  by 
1,454  aliens  employed  at  relatively  low 
prevailing  local  wages.  OIC  activities 
overseas  are  known  as  the  United  States 
Information  Service  (USIS).  A  typical 
USIS  office  consists  of  a  public  affairs 
officer,  an  Information  officer,  a  cultural 
officer,  a  confidential  secretary,  and 
about  20  alien  translators,  motion-pic- 
ture operators,  clerks,  messengers,  and 
service  employees. 

The  OIC  program  Is  carried  out  by  the 
office  of  the  director  through  five  area 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  political 
desks  of  the  Department,  and  five  oper- 
ating divisions  listed  below.  The  area 
divisions,  for  EXirope,  Near  East,  and 
Africa,  Far  East,  American  Republics, 
and  Occupied  Areas,  guide  the  activities 
of  the  operating  divisions  affecting  their 
areas,  and  supervise  the  programs  of 
USIS  offices  overseas. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1948  OIC  requested 
a  basic  budget  of  $25,213,220  and  2 
additional  sums  that  bring  the  total  to 
$37,181,220.  One  additional  sum  was  for 
$6,168,000  for  the  erection  of  2  new 
radio  transmission  relay  centers  to  step 
up  the  power  of  voice  broadcasts  to  the 
Balkans  and  Middle  East.  Another  Iti^m 
of  $5,800,000  was  included  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Cooperation.  This  commit- 
tee, with  a  membership  of  22  Govern- 
ment agencies,  was  authorised  by  Con- 
gress in  1941  to  carry  on  a  coordinated 
program  of  Government  agencies  for 
sending  technical  experts  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  bringing  trainees  to  the  United 
States  to  study  industrial  techniques. 

The  OIC  budget  request  for  1948  was 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  It  compares  with  a 
British  overseas  Information  budget  this 
year  of  about  $45,000,000,  or  about  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  British 
budget.  No  figures  are  available  on 
Soviet  expeiMlItures  for  overseas  infor- 
mation but  Soviet  activities  in  this  field 
are  estimated  at  far  in  excess  of  the 
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SUtcs   and  BrtUIn  combtned. 
countries  engaclnff  in  ovencM  in- 
ftcUvlUM  oo  v&rUNM  Kftles  In- 
Frmnce.  ArtenUna.  Canada.  Aut- 
and  China. 
Of  ihe  IncreaM  of  about  (5.000.000  In 
tlM  b  tfic  OIC  budfet.  >2J33.000  repre> 
\  ^bllfaUOM  for  Mlary  and  allowanco 
provided  for  by  Congress  tn  the 
Serrtce   Act   of   1»4«.   plus   In- 
of  materials  and  contrac- 

and  higher  wages  for  alien 

penofnti  tn  InflaUonary  areas.  The  re- 
malm  er  was  for  a  moderate  expansion 
of  sbqri-wave  broctdcasttaf  In  additional 
■  and  for  the  otaUlihment  of 
I  in  additional  coiuitrles  overscaa. 
Rei|e  ar«  brief  outlines  of  the  acUTlttaa 
of  th<  five  OIC  operating  divisions: 
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WWe  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


KXTKNSION  OP  RKlfARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


m  TH«  SBIATI  OF  THB  UNllEL)  8TA1 

r^tarsday.  May  f  (leoislative  day 
Monday.  AprUIiy.  1947 

Ifr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President.  I 
received  from  a  constituent.  Harold 
Patch,  of  Perkinsvtlle.  Vt..  an  oi 
poem  expressing  the  feelings  of  one 
Is  being  flooded  out  for  what  Is  supi 
to  be  the  pubUc  good.    I  ask  unanii 
ooaaent  that  the  poem  may  be  pt 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

wxam  ao  WB  ao  raoM  k 

Thay  are  going  to  flood  our  bomesti 
8o  tha  good  folks  down  tha  Una 

Wont  get  water  in  their  cellaia. 
That  wUl  ba  Jt»t  simply  flna 

For  thoaa  who  get  the  bencflu 
From  modern  flocd  control; 

But  aa  for  ua  Vermonters. 
Well.  It  laavai  ua  in  tha  hole  I 


They  tell  m  calm 

Of  tha  loaa  to  our  lair  SUta 
In  acreage  and  quarta  of  milk. 

Before  it  to  too  Uta 


Let'a  give  some  conalderation 
To  the  folks  we're  loalng.  toot 

When  we're  drlren  from  pur  bomestc 
What  are  we  suppoaed  to  do 

For  another  place  to  live  in 
That  wlU  really  take  the  place 

Of  Um  one  we're  bootad  out  of. 
Through  govenunentai  grace  T 

Ob.  yea.  no  doubt  they'll  give  ua 
What  thay  think  la  a  fair  price; 

But  what  good  will  that  do  ua? 
Think  It  over  once  or  twice  I 


Can  yon  build  another  homeat 
For  that  same  'fair  price. "  toda] 

Or  buy  soma  other  fellow's  homa 
Without  you're  giving— say 

Twice  or  three  tlmea  tha  money 
Thay  gava  yon  for  your  home? 

I  doubt  it.  mendsl    Well  Just  pack 
And  sadly  start  to  roam 

With  aU  tha  present  hosnelssa  thronCJ 

Wa  read  about  each  day: 
And  aome  will  leaTe  their  native  St 

TO  mtd  a  plaee  to  suy. 

ret  years  "a  houalng  shortagar 
Baa  been  dlnaad  into  our  ear. 

Yarmont.  our  parting  song  muat  ba; 
"Wher*  Do  We  Oo  From  Here?" 
^•rrom  Oaa  »/  th4  To-be -dam  r 


'avored  by  Minaciota 

u  AssociaboB 

_  I 

>P  REMARKS 

MbcKlNNON 

INKSOT* 

REPRMSBXTATrVta 

tay  I.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
ly  remarks,  I  InciUde 
chairman  of  the 
'Nations   Association 
i  loan  to  Oreece  and 

Mat  7,  1947. 

ifatfvet. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

State  membership,  wa 

of  loan  to  Greece  and 

tntMTg      amendirent. 

lo  funds  nor  mil  tary 

If  bill  falls  it  will 

et  to  dominate  and 

I  HATtoifa  AaaocUTicit. 


lew  EafflaaJ 

OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

J.  UNE 

:HosrTTs 
RZPRBBSMTATIVn 
Jkfay  «,  1947 

Speaker,  under  leave 
trks  In  the  Ricono. 
ring  address  of  lau- 
re.  president,  Pederal 

5ton.  secretary.  New 
It  the  New  England 
5r,  sponsored  by  the 
icil  and  chambers  of 

igland.  Washington. 

I  of  the  fact  that  I  can- 
ion  to  add  much  to 
lis  distinguished   sudi- 
^f  the  day.     Tboae  3en- 
ives  here  assemble<l  are 
itlon  to  luow  wb  tt  ia 
^Id  at  large  and  in  the 
icular  than  I.    M}  re- 
ahould  be  United 
stion  (to  use  the  name 
3w  Are  Things  tn  Olooea 
\  conditions  in  New  Rng- 
that  the  nosulgia  ez- 
Qot  unfamiliar  to  New 
from  home.     Per  lapa 
la;  be  forgiven  if  I  leek 
et  of  soma  of  the  pro- 
latlon  on  our  New  Kng- 
not   claim    that    my 
itlons  are  sacros»nct, 
itended  to  ba  a  careful 
look  like  from  my 

pinion   of   soma   c-epa 

Igland  and  some  wlah- 

(ew  England's  econcmie 

This  statement  can 

Surata   statistics   ard   I 

can  only  ba  analyzed. 

and  the  future  charted 

Bnt  sutUUca,  hontsUy 

itfuUy  intarpratad. 
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There  was  some  discouragement  about  New 
England's  proepecU  before  the  war;  partly 
because  wa  did  not  have  oomplato  informa- 
tion. We  were  discouraged  t>ecauiie  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industriea 
employment  had  dropped  7  percent  between 
1920  and  1940.  We  did  not  think  the  prob- 
lem through  far  enough  to  realize  that  what 
really  oounts  la  total  employment.  The  toui 
number  of  persons  ^inftilly  employed  in  all 
lines  Increased  over  14  percent  during  that 
same  period.  What  happened  to  account  for 
this  difference?  It  was  a  matter  of  an  in- 
crease In  our  standard  of  living  which  was 
accompanied  by  more  Jot*  in  aervlces.  trades, 
snd  professions.  These  Jobs  more  than  made 
up  the  loss  of  Jobs  In  manufacturing.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  Increase  in  total  em- 
ployment has  been  from  1940  up  to  this  date 
because  nobody  is  presently  collecting  the 
statistics,  a'though  some  are  promised  by 
one  of  the  Pederal  agencies  if  it  is  able  to 
collect  them  within  the  budget  limitatioua 
not  yet  determined. 

We  do  know  what  has  happened  to  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  up  to  date.  Our 
faetorlea  are  now  giving  jobs  to  39  pox^nt 
■on  people  than  they  employed  in  1939, 
M  percent  more  than  In  1929,  and  3  percent 
more  than  at  the  highest  peacetime  peak  in 
our  history  In  1919. 

The  nature  of  our  New  England  economy 
hsa  greatly  changed  alnce  before  the  war. 
In  1939  we  were  primarily  a  non-durable- 
goods-manufacturing  area  producing  textiles, 
leather,  shoe,  paper,  and  the  like.  Two- 
thlrda  of  our  people  worked  in  non-dvirable- 
goods  industries.  Now  our  emplofment  Is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  nu>klng 
of  durable  and  nondurable  goods.  Such  lines 
as  electrical  and  other  machinery,  iron  and 
steel  products,  and  transportation  acjuipment 
have  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  new 
Jobs.  The  growth  in  oiu-  metal-ualng  in- 
dustries should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
oooalder  the  impact  on  our  future  of  such 
projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
others,  having  in  mind  the  opportunity  now 
presented  by  the  discovery  of  sigulflcant  iron- 
ore  deposits  in  Labrador  and  other  foreign 
areas,  aa  well  as  the  possible  development 
of  the  manganese  deposits  in  Maine. 

To  measure  our  prosperity  by  the  number 
of  Jobs  afforded  is  not  the  whole  picture  in 
measuring  our  economic  progress.  Our  In- 
eOBia  is  at  least  as  Important  a  measure. 
New  England's  Income  per  capita  has  run 
on  the  average  about  27  percent  above  the 
national  average,  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It 
has  been  argued  that,  measured  by  what 
has  bappaoad  to  oiu  per  capita  income.  New 
England's  poaitlon  deteriorated  during  the 
war.  The  Nation's  per  capita  Income  rose 
113  percent  t>etween  1939  and  1945;  New  Eng- 
land's rose  only  89  percent.  Rut  our  per 
capita  income  roae  almost  the  same  number 
of  dollars  as  did  the  Nation's  per  capita 
Income.  The  difference  in  percentage  is 
by  the  fact  that  we  started  at  a  higher 


What  we  have  In  this  case  is  somewhat 
the  same  as  what  happened  in  a  Maine  log- 
ging eamp.  There  were  60  loggers  employed 
and  a  women  cooks.  One  day  a  logger  mar- 
ried one  of  the  cooks.  The  camp  superin- 
tendent soberly  reported  to  the  management 
that  a  percent  of  the  men  had  married  50 
pareent  of  the  women. 

Wa  have  complied  at  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston  many  other  figures  which 
show  that  New  England  Is.  as  it  always  has 
baan,  a  region  of  growth  and  opportimity. 
It  will  have  its  ups  and  downs  as  the  country 
has  its  ups  and  downs.  We  will  probaldy 
have  some  readjustments  In  the  months 
ahead  when  the  inflationary  balloon  we  have 
been  riding  comes  to  earth  sgain;  but  the 
Indication  U  that  New  England  will  fare  as 
well  In  auch  readjuatment  aa  tha  oountry  as 
a  whole. 


Wa  may  never  regain  the  relative  position 
In  Industry  which  we  enjoyed  a  half  century 
ago.  Our  percentage  of  the  Nation's  people, 
of  its  employment,  and  of  its  income  h:is  de- 
clined. Tlukt  was  to  be  expected  as  the  rest 
of  tha  country  grew  In  population  aad  In 
Industry.  This  Nation,  now  containing  about 
half  of  the  world's  industrial  production, 
must  expect  to  decline  peroentagewisD  also 
in  production  as  the  other  nations  ct  the 
earth  get  back  Into  the  race  and  lirprove 
their  standards  of  living.  What  New  Eng- 
land miist  be  sure  of.  and  what  the  Nation 
also  must  be  sure  of,  is  that  even  though  it 
gels  a  narrower  slice,  that  slice  will  l*  cut 
from  a  bigger  pie.  New  England  and  the 
Nation  cannot  prosper  merely  by  maintain- 
ing a  relative  position;  we  prosper  by  giowth. 
The  Nation  and  New  Exigland  alike  have 
grown  and  arlll  continue  to  grow.  That  is 
what  counts. 

The  more  we  study  New  England's  econ- 
omy, the  more  we  are  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  It  has  forged  ahead  despite  t.  long 
history  of  Federal  aid  to  other  secticns  of 
the  country.  Our  part  of  the  country  grew 
up  and  reached  a  high  state  of  indxtstrlal 
development  dtirlng  that  period  of  the  Na- 
tion's history  bctore  Pederal  aid  became 
fashionable  and  before  the  means  to  finance 
It — ^primarily  the  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come tax — were  available.  We  built  ou.-  rail- 
roads without  Pederal  grants,  developed  our 
water  power  with  private  capital,  and  our 
economy  in  each  separate  situation  rose  and 
fell  under  the  free  exercise  of  competition 
based  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  progressive  social  legislation  and  La  otir 
treatment  of  labor  we  led  the  Nation,  aome- 
times  at  the  expeo&e  of  our  own  pocketOoolcs. 
Partly  because  of  a  tradition  ol  self-reliance 
and  partly  because  we  had  already  attained 
a  high  state  of  industrial  development,  we 
have  not  in  recent  years  led  the  raids  upon 
the  Pederal  Treasury  for  aids  and  subiidies 
of  every  type  and  description. 

We  have  paid  and  paid  heavily  for  Federal 
anistance  to  other  areas.  In  1945.  the  lat- 
est year  for  which  figures  are  available,  we 
find  that  only  one  other  area,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  contributed  more  per  c^ita 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  only  one 
other  area,  the  Central  States,  received  less 
per  capita  in  Pederal  payments  than  New 
England.  Direct  payments  to  individuals 
from  the  Federal  Government  made  up  only 
12  percent  of  New  England's  per  capita  In- 
come. In  contrast,  such  payments  acoctuint- 
ed  for  23  percent  of  the  per  capita  Income  In 
the  Southeast. 

This  taking  from  the  haves  for  tha  benefit 
of  the  have-nots  is  not  something  to  ba  en- 
tirely deplored.  We  are  one  Nation  and  one 
people.  If  we  can  assist  other  areas  to  de- 
velop their  resources  and  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  then  New  England's  oonti-ibu- 
tlon  to  the  process  may  be  repaid.  We  will, 
over  tha  years,  get  back  mora  than  wa  gava 
if  we  succeed  In  developing  markets  In  lU'eas 
In  the  coimtry  whose  purchasing  poaer .  is 
increasing.  We  cannot  deny  within  this 
country  the  same  principles  for  whicti  we 
stand  firmly  committed  in  our  relations  with 
other  coimtries.  It  is  not  the  principle,  but 
the  method,  that  bears  eritlelam. 

Let  us  take  an  honest  look  at  Federal  aid. 
New  England  industry  has  received  rome 
protection  from  the  tariff.  Our  industries  re- 
ceive leas  of  such  protection  now  than  they 
did  formerly,  and  the  tendency  seems  r^o  be 
that  we  will  give  up  mwe  of  such  assisi.mce 
In  the  futxire.  But  there  la  a  vast  dlifenmca 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  levying  of  a 
tariff  either  for  revenue  only  or  for  pn:<tee- 
tlon  as  we  have  Icnown  It  for  over  a  buc4red 
years  In  this  country  and,  at.  the  other  band, 
the  latter-day  type  of  subsidy  now  ao  preva- 
lent. The  tariff,  placed  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Importation  at  goods  from 
foreign  countries  and  paid  into  the  Federal 


Treaaury.  Is  vasUy  different  from  the  subsi- 
dies now  being  paid  out  of  the  Pederal  Traas- 
tiry.  The  tariff  gave  help  to  all  regions  In  re- 
lation to  their  accomplishment  la  develop- 
ing manfacturlng.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constituti<m  as  originally  ratified,  the 
tariff  applied  to  all  sections  of  the  country 
equally.  The  subsidy  by  its  very  nature  ta 
discriminatory:  that  on  cotton  can  only  bene- 
fit those  areas  capable  of  growing  cotton. 
Nature's  Idiosyncrasy  rather  than  man's  In- 
genuity determines  who  gets  the  subsidy. 
Moreover,  a  subsidy  must  be  paid  to  indi- 
viduals and  It  is  not  one  of  those  mattera 
which  individuals  determine  for  themaelvea. 
This  means  that  the  Government  decides  who 
gets  what  subsidy  and  how  much. 

We  have  an  example  of  what  thia  "^ho 
gets  what"  principle  means  la  the  ease  of 
the  potato-support-price  proeram.  To  In- 
sure that  the  support  prices  do  not  lead  to 
excessive  production,  potato  planters  mtut 
limit  their  acreage.  During  the  war  the 
most  efflcient  producing  areas— Maine.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Long  Island,  for  example — in- 
creased their  production  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  coimtry.  Maine,  to  take  only  one 
case,  had  an  average  yield  for  the  ptwt  10 
years  of  377  bushels  to  tha  acre  compar«d 
with  an  average  of  126  bushel-  f<M-  the  other 
17  States  {uxxlucing  a  surplus  of  late  po- 
tatoes. The  "who  gets  what"  principle  re- 
quires that  acreage  be  reduced.  So  acreage 
la  allotted  on  the  basis  of  production  in  past 
years.  The  high  yielding  areas,  which  ex- 
panded most  during  the  war  because  they 
could  produce  most  efficiently,  ara  being  cut 
back  most.  The  consumer  pays  more  for 
potatoes,  the  Goveriunent  subsidises  inef- 
ficient areas,  and  you  worry  about  how  to 
cut  the  budget.  Feather-bedding  In  agri- 
culture is  just  as  reprehensible  as  feather- 
bedding  by  labor  unions  or  stippreaslon  of 
competition  by  businessmen. 

We  all  want  lower  prices  and  we  all  want 
to  cut  Government  expenses.  Someone 
should  ask  a  few  pointed  questions  a.bout 
how  we  are  going  to  accomplish  these 
things,  for  Instance,  if  the  public  continues 
to  be  fleeced  for  its  wool.  We  used  to  urge 
that  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  lamb;  now 
the  lamb  wants  the  lion's  share. 

I  am  talking  about  our  wool  program. 
The  Government  bought  wool  at  prices  avw- 
aglng  31  percent  atxrve  parity  from  1948 
through  1946  to  make  sure  we  eould  have 
enough  for  military  purposes.  Despite  wool 
prices  now  70  percent  above  prewar  and  the 
highest  since  1920.  we  have  only  two-thirds 
of  the  number  of  stock  sbeep  on  farms  that 
we  bad  5  years  ago^the  number  Is  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  1867. 

Despite  a  domestic  stock  pile  of  wool  equal 
to  6  months  domestic  constimption  and  a 
fcffeign  stockpile  which.  If  used  here,  would 
keep  American  mills  running  for  nearly  6 
yean  at  the  1946  rate;  despite  the  fact  that 
Britain  must  sell  us  something  to  repay  her 
debt  to  MB,  and  she  has  wool  to  sell;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  oMigated 
Itaelf  to  suppcxt  major  farm  commodltlea 
at  only  90  percent  of  parity — ^what  la  pro- 
posed for  wool? 

The  Senate  has  already  paased — let  me 
emphasize,  It  has  passed — a  bill  which  would 
guarantee  until  the  end  of  1948  to  support 
domestic  wool  prices  at  the  1946  level,  which 
was  190  percent  of  parity  and  which  now 
stands  at  about  100  percent  of  parity.  That 
lant  exactly  what  the  bill  says,  but  that  ta 
what  It  means.  Wool  Is  to  receive  far  more 
favorable  treatment  than  other  basic  farm 
products,  which  ara  aupported  at  only  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Since  the  market  will  rapport  no  lueb 
price,  the  COC  would  be  authorized  to  llqtd- 
date  the  domestic  stock  pile  at  whatever 
price  Is  neceeaary  to  compete  with  lmp<at«d 
WOOL  It  Is  eatlmated  that  the  Gownment 
has  already  taken  a  loaa  of  $37,000,000  on 
Ma  wool  program;  tha  000  has  a  reserte  oC 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or    MIMKXaOT* 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIl 
Thursday.  May  I.  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.    Mr.  speaker.  wI 
the  Ubor  bill  was  under  consideration  I 
lbs  floor  of  this  House  it  must  have 
M  apparent  to  other  Memb«>rs  as  it 
to  me  that  those  who  profess  to  be 
great  proponents  of  eliminating 
and  religious  prejudice  were  the 
acUve  in  sponsoring  class  preJudK 
believe  that  prejudice  is  indivisible 
that  the  way  to  eliminate  it  is  to  st 
at  all  prejudices  in  whatever  form 
appear.    We  cannot  do  a  piecemeal 

Because  of  Its  very  penetrating 
vatlons  of  the  actions  in  this  resj 
some  In  the  House,  under  leave  to 
my  remarks.  I  Include  an  editorial 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
28.  1947,  entitled  "Labor's  Opportunlt 
LABoa'a  orruaiuwni 

Ten  daya  ago  w<%  censv.red  an  outbt 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  which  re 
an  uiMlartona  of  economic  cl?ss  consctc 
every  thoughtful  American  should  regret. 
took  place  at  the  time  the  Houaa  paaaed 
whelmlngly  the  reatnctlve  Hartley  labor 

Tbday  we  have  bafor*  ua  a  recant  laa 
the  CIO  NewB  Ttgorously  attacking  the 
ley  blU  and  all  the  labor  bllla  before  tha  i 
ate.     Interwoven    with    and    overahadc 
aome  rational  argumenta  ara  ahopwora_ 
peala  to  aaHMton  and  to  prejudic*— | 
grapha  of  INiwpart*llka  paUc*.  swanky 
ner  party,  top  bat.  and  ermine  cape:  cart 
of  ■Mn^'-grabblag  tyooons,  contraated 
tlw  lofcy  Mulnitoi  of  •  atoal  miU. 

gantlaaMB  of   Oongreaa 
ten  of  MM  teho  each 
And  th*  aotiad  tfoaa  not  make  eha*rtng 
tot  AoMTlca. 

•dm*  ot  th8  prtaaor*  on  Oongraaa  has 
no  doubt,  from  roactlonary  quarter* 
which  w*  have  no  mora  sympathy  than 
union  labor.     But  organlaad  Inbor  mtiat  I 
by  now  that  It  Is  going  to  be  rtgutatal. 
to  ondarstand  that  such  regulat 
■Mraly  by  big  buaineaa  but 
by  mllllona  of  farmara.  profaaalonal 
llttla  bualnsaaman.  and  unorganised 

Tbsaa  p*opla  dont  want  unions  deetr 
Iteay  do  want  thaaa  brought  under  cool 
which  balance  things  up  a  bit  and  which  ^ 
dlaoouraga  th*  kind  of  private  wara 
ean  paialyM  a  whola  nation.    They  do ' 
wlah  lawa  which  wonM  minaimliie  their 
or  anyone's  cItU  ttbarUaa. 

lioaMnt  tha  CIO  do  better  to  fight 
for  thn  wlsaat  raguutlon  than  to  batttol 
tUely  any  regulation  at  aUT    Wouldn't  it| 
a  wider  puhUe  haarisg  wer*  It  to  point  i 
hofw  to  eorraet  whatovor  raal  thraata  to 
dam  may  lie  la  th*  wa«ttt«  of  the  bUlB] 
ataad  of  shouUng  iiavary  and  fs 
everythlngr 
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LINOia 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 
iril  21).  1947 

President.   I    ask 

to  have  printed  In 
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rictim."  dealing  a  1th 

>v.  Dr.  Joseph  Tso, 

of   Slovakia,   which 

le  MessenRer.  oflB  lal 

diocese  of  Belleville. 
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Tinted  in  the  Rsccu. 

vTcrm 

>.  wartime  President  of 

death  on  the  gallons  3 

National   Court   liad 
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by  a  Capuchin  prert 
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Mr.  Speakor.  under 
remarks  In  the  Ap- 
>R0.  I  Include  therein 
W  Haw.  director  of 
agricultural  develop- 
lem  Pacific  Railway 
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of  eomptota  control,  and  uaa  for  the  highest 
purpoaa.  ot  tha  waters  of  western  streams. 
Water  ts  now  the  principal  limiting  factor 
In  slowing  down  Industrial  and  agricultural 
development.  Finally  It  will  be  absolutely 
oontroUlng.  Every  drop  that  falls,  regardleaa 
at  form.  mOBt  be  held,  hoarded,  and  har- 
to  many  Joba  before  It  la  allowed  to 
to  the  aea.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
group  unwilling  to  make  thla  the 
paramount  goal  In  long-time  planning.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  Western  Statea  fulfill 
their  ultimate  national  deetiny. 

Tha  rasponalbUltlea  of  thoae  In  attendance 
at  thla  convention  are  of  primary  importance 
In  thla  connection.  To  you  we  locdt  to  pre- 
aerve  a  condition  on  the  wateraheda  which 
wUl  result  in  retention  of  precipttatlcm.  To 
you  we  look  for  the  records  and  data  essen- 
tial to  the  wlae  location  and  aovind  design 
of  the  atructures  which  harness  the  streams. 
To  you  we  will  look  for  the  forecasts  which 
control  the  releases  from  storage  atructtires 
and  to  gage  how  much  and  when  users  may 
make  their  demanda  upon  that  commodity 
which  finally  never  wUl  go  arotmd — water. 
The  spotlight  Is  turning  slowly  your  way. 
Still  I  fancy  you  do  not  as  yet  fully  appre- 
daU  the  Intensity  with  which  It  will  be 
focuaad  on  you  or  on  thoae  who  Inherit 
your  raaponslbllltlea  25  or  60  years  hence. 
When  the  last  aeoond-foot  beoomea  supremely 
Important  to  aome  Irrigated  acre,  aome  ma- 
chine iMwered  by  electricity,  or  some  person 
who  wanta  a  drink  or  a  bath,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  there  l)e  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  the  role  you  play  In  tha 
weatern  scheme  of  things. 

There  are,  aa  you  know,  five  stream  basins 
In  the  Western  States  in  which  the  problem  of 
capture  and  \ue  of  water  la  of  Importance — 
the  Columbia  and  Missouri  In  the  Northwest- 
em  States  and  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  and 
the  rivers  of  central  California  In  the  South- 
western States.  The  degree  of  Importance 
attached  to  complete  capture  and  use  on 
these  streams  and  their  tributaries  widely 
differs  at  thia  time.  But  ultUnatdy  tha 
acramble  for  the  waters  of  tha  Mlaaourl  and 
the  Columbia  will  equal  that  recently  wlt- 
neased  on  the  Colorado.  I  suspect  that  as 
w*  approach  complete  utilization.  California 
may  be  up  in  the  Columbia  Valley  sectiring 
rights  to  divert  water  tnaa  its  mouth  near 
Astoria  throxigh  a  pipe  line  down  the  coast. 

It  happens  that  tha  company  I  rtprcaent 
and  lU  subsldlarlea.  th*  8.  P.  ft  &  and  th* 
C.  B.  A  Q..  have  a-rathar  intimat*  acquaint- 
anc*  with  two  of  th*s*  major  western 
str*ama.  1.  *..  th*  Mlaaourl  and  the  Columbia. 
Th*  acquaintancaship  with  one.  tha  Mis- 
souri, and  its  tributarlw.  th*  Big  Born  sad 
Tallowatona,  fr*qu*aUy  haa  b*«n  too  inti- 
mat* for  comfort.  In  any  *vent,  w*  ot  th* 
lforth*ru  Pacific  hav*  Uv*d,  though  not  al- 
ways in  pasc*  and  quiet,  slongsld*  th***  two 
strsaaM  alnc*  1880.  They  ar*  a  great  t*am. 
thonih  v*ry,  v*ry  different.  The  lUsBOtirl. 
a  totally  unpredlctsbl*,  \mbrok*n  bronoo, 
th*  Columbia  a  raliable,  aubstantlal  work 
hora*  of  a  stream.  We  yield  to  no  one  in 
otir  interest  In  a  goal  of  their  full  regulation 
and  use.  We  know  of  the  part  played  by  the 
aervlcea  with  which  you  are  connected  and 
we  have  endorsed  and  supported  them  on 
many  occasions.  May  I  add  that  we  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  day  when  your  re- 
leases not  only  will  give  full  and  accxirate 
Information  on  the  water  reserves  In  the 
enow  pack  on  every  mountain  course,  but 
the  time  when  you  can  calendar  the  melt 
with  Information  on  when,  for  how  long,  and 
how  high  the  floods  are  to  be  In  the  streams 
on  whose  banks  we  live.  That  one  Is  Indeed 
a  "toofhy."  and  I  fancy  it  will  perpl«K  you  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  railroad's  Interest  In  these  streams  Is 
primarily  to  put  them  to  work  Irrigating 
acre*  and  turning  the  wheels  of  Industrial 
machinery.  There  was  a  time,  not  too  long 
ago.  when  It  waa  thought  that  our  trains 
might  som*  day  b*  poweied  by  electricity 


generated  by  them.  But  that  waa  birtan 
the  Diesel -electric  locomotive.  Today  elec- 
trified aectlona  of  some  rallroada  are  being 
violated  by  Dleaels  running  over  them  with- 
out ti4>ptng  their  readily  acceasible  p<3wer 
lliMa.  As  the  need  arises  to  rebuUd  and 
modernlae  existing  rail-electrlflcation  facu- 
lties completely,  the  decision  la  very  apt  to 
be.  first  coat  and  maintenance  consldsred, 
to  forget  electrification  and  go  to  Diiisels. 
At  the  moment.  Northwest  rail  lines  are 
consequently  not  interested  in  the  genert.tlon 
of  abundant,  low-cost  power  as  a  means  of 
moving  trains.  That,  however.  Is  not  to  say 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  implica- 
tions trafflcwiae  of  irrigation  development 
and  power  production.  It  la  largely  on  the 
build-up  of  revenue  freight  directly  result- 
ing therefrom  that  the  northwestern  trana- 
contlnental  carriers  stake  their  hopes  for 
future  solvency.  Aastmilng  Increasing  In- 
cursions Into  the  existing  volume  of  traffic 
In  this  area  by  highly  subsidiaed  air,  water, 
and  highway  carrlera.  that  which  could  be 
held  to  raU  haul  would  be  insufficient  to 
maintain  existing  raU  lines  as  profitable 
enterprises,  at  least  not  without  what  would 
appear  to  be  a  burdensome  and  whoUy  un- 
acceptable upward  reviaion  of  raU  rates. 
Indeed,  there  is  informed  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  further  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  population  growth  may  not  come  soon 
enotigh  to  provide  the  traffic  voliunc  re- 
quired for  futtue  profitable  (^>eratlon. 

Yes;  It  la  both  short  as  well  as  long- 
sighted selfishness  which  dlctatea  our  inter- 
eat  in,  and  encouragement  for,  the  elaborate 
plans  now  under  study  for  complete  con- 
trol and  beneficial  use  of  weatem  streama. 
Th*  Northern  Pacific'*  Interest  has  been 
manifest  in  many  ways,  as  those  familiar 
with  our  part  in  thea*  developments  well 
know.  Aa  for  myaelf ,  my  friends  in  St.  Paul 
speak  of  ma  as  a  congenital  reclamation 
enthusiast.  I'm  not  sure  Jvist  what  that 
meana  but  am  told  that  It's  something  that 
cannot  be  cured  in  one  of  my  age. 

But  what  bothers  me  and  wUl  constitute 
the  main  theme  of  my  discussion  la  the  ap- 
proach which  we  of  the  Weat  may  use  to 
oonvlnoe  Congress  that  it  is  sound  nati<Hial 
policy  and  amart  business  to  furnish  the 
funds  to  fashion  the  expansive  harness  which 
will  put  these  streams  to  work. 

As  basin -wide  plana  begin  to  take  form 
and  shape  after  years  of  investigation  and 
atudy,  a  dlscuaalon  of  tha  magnltvtde  of  th* 
•ngineerii^  and  economic  probl«ms  and  th* 
ov*r-all  ooat  Is  causing  Nation-wld*  r«ver- 
barationa.  Accustomed  aa  we  hav*  becom*  to 
dealing  in  large  flgur**.  the  cost  **tlmat*s 
sr*  srr**tlng.  Authorisations  and,  flnslly. 
appropriations  ar*  quit*  obviously  not  to  b* 
had  from  th*  budvit-balanolng  r*pr***nta- 
tlvM  of  s  taz>oonscioua  public  without  th* 
mo*t  oar*ful  sppraisal  and  detailed  scru- 
tiny of  *v*ry  lt*m.  W*  ahould  not  aak  or 
expact  it  to  b*  oth*rwlB*.  It  do**  make  it 
our  immadist*  obligatory  Job  to  marshal, 
arrange,  and  publlcix*  a  dear  Justification 
of  the  funds  requeated. 

Let  ma  refreah  your  memory  with  a  few 
figurea.  To  do  a  complete  job  on  the  Colo- 
rado. Secretary  Krug  now  aay*  it  wUl  cost 
82.168,442,000  more  than  haa  already  bean 
mtent.  In  the  report  on  the  Columbia  re- 
leased recently  the  sum  estimated  as  still  to 
be  required  is  $5.e00,000,0Ga  Consummation 
of  the  Joint  Army-Bureau  program  for  the 
lllssouri  was  estimated  in  1944  to  cost  |1,739,- 
246,000  over  and  above  the  huge  amount  al- 
ready spent  at  Port  Peck  and  for  canaliza- 
tion and  flood  protection  below  Sioux  City. 
We  may  as  well  be  realistic  and  admit  that 
almilar  estimates  have  proven  serious  un- 
derestimates In  the  past.  Perhaps,  therefore. 
It  would  be  smart  to  proceed  on  the  basis 
thst  those  now  made  are  similarly  in  error. 
On  these  three  streams  we  are,  thereftve, 
recommending  that  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
Invest  the  tidy  little  sum  of  88,ttT.687,000, 
which  in  turn  means  an  extraction  of  sbont 


888  from  *v*ry  msn,  woman,  snd  child  in 
the  country.  Otir  caa*  for  such  expendituraa 
had  better  be  good  snd,  fortunately,  it  Is 
good.  But  it  must  be  told  In  the  right  plaoea 
to  the  nght  people.  We  are  Just  naturally 
running  low  on  water  to  prime  the  pump. 

In  the  Pebruary  22  issue  of  the  Satvirday 
Evening  Poat  a  lead  article  by  Edward 
Churchill  la  entitled  "Shall  We  Spend  88.- 
000,000.000  More  on  the  Colorado?"  If  you 
have  not  read  It,  you  ahould.  It  merita  a 
plaoe  on  yotir  list  of  must  reading.  Mr. 
Churchill  refers  to  the  Colorado  aa  a 
"muddy,  turbulent,  screwball  tcurent  knifing 
its  way  from  Colorado  to  the  Qulf  of  Cali- 
fornia" and  fittingly  lahela  It  as  "The  Life- 
line of  the  Southwest."  He  quotes  an  engi- 
neer who  is  famUiar  with  the  river  and  the 
economy  of  the  Southweet.  The  statement  la 
partictilarly  significant  to  the  subject  of 
this  paper. 

"Within  the  foreseeable  future  Indtistrlal 
and  agrlculttiral  expansion,  and  even  p<qm- 
latlon.  will  be  limited  becauae  there  lant 
enough  water  in  the  Colorado.  The  coimtry 
fed  by  its  lower  reaches  has  no  other  supply 
to  which  It  can  turn." 

He  apparently  hnd  not  thought  about  di- 
verting the  Columbia  into  California.  Thia 
statement  might  also  appropriately  be  made, 
with  certain  qualifications,  of  the  other 
great  streams  which  drain  the  arid  and  seml- 
arld  Weat. 

Now,  referring  back  to  the  need  for  mar- 
ahallng.  arranging;,  and  publicizing  the  Jus- 
tification for  Pederal  expenditures  on  these 
streams,  for  the  balance  of  time  available  to 
me  I  ahall  endeavor  to  atate  a  few  of  the 
cogent  arguments  which  will,  to  my  humble 
Judgment,  be  persuasive  In  the  examinations 
made  by  Congress  of  the  proposed  plana  for 
these  rivers. 

Pirst,  they  are  aelf -liquidating  except  as 
to  allocations  of  coat  for  such  historically 
nonreimbursable  public  purposes  aa  flood 
control,  navigation,  fish  and  wildlife  prop- 
agation, and  abatement  of  salinity  and  sUt. 
I  have  purposely  omitted  from  this  list  rec- 
reational benefits.  It  Is  difficult  to  assert 
that  the  general  American  public  should  at 
great  cost  provide  recreational  faculties,  lo- 
cal In  tise,  to  a  country  originally  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  great  wealth  of  Just  such 
facilltlea.  Such  claim  la.  in  my  opinion,  a 
weak  link  in  the  chato  of  argument.  Al- 
though by  torttired  reasoning  It  might  be  in- 
cluded, I  believe  it  renders  our  caa*  vulner- 
abl*  to  attack.  Argumenta  could  slmllsrly 
b*  conjured  up  thst  certsln  scenic,  spiritual, 
and  esthetic  values  of  national  stgnlficanc* 
result  from  theae  multlple-purpoae  project*. 
As  a  group  these  intangible  benefits  should 
be  discarded  even  though  a  finely  spun  sr* 
gUBBsnt  csn  be  improvised  by  the  nstur*  lov- 
*rs  and  th*  aociologlsts.  Ths  point  Is  w* 
don't  need  these  fanciful,  nebulous,  nour*- 
Imburaabl*  factors  in  order  to  writ*  down 
OQ*ts  to  a  point  where  th*  irrigation  watar 
uaer,  municipal  water  user,  and  coiuumer  of 
power  can  amortiae  tha  remainder  if  easy 
terms  are  granted,  and  proper  ailowancea  are 
made  for  other  provable  national  benefit*. 

If,  to  spto  on  such  relmburaable  basis  as 
Is  prescribed  l>y  law,  it  becomea  neoeaaary  for 
a  project  to  aecure  subatantlal  write-offs  to 
general  public  benefits,  auch  allocations 
ahould  be  susceptible  ot  clear  proof  and 
accurate  evaluation.  It  ahould  be  proven 
that  such  beneflta  clearly  exlat.  that  they  are 
of  general  public  value  and,  ftoally,  that  the 
allocation  Is  strictly  in  line  with  a  aane, 
practical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the**  ben- 
eflta to  the  general  American  public  as  well 
as  the  local  region.  It  la  eaaUy  poaalble  to 
dissipate  the  public  good  will  built  up  so 
saalduously  over  the  past  46  year*  for  arid 
land  reclamation  and  more  recently  for  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power  by  inflating 
the  values  of  subsidiary  functions  perfontMd 
by  mtiltiple-ptu-poae  projects. 
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tbs  good  wm  at  ths  country,  m 
by  nsigisss  in  tbaas  grsat  water  control 
IHS  projects.   The  stroogeet,  moat  com{ 
argument    favoring    their    autbonsatloaj 
that  they  are  wholly  or  In  large  part 
liquidating  as  to  capital  cost  and  that 
power  featuree  Intereet  Is  returned  to 
PMeral  Treasury  to  offset  the  Interest 
It  In  turn  pays  on  the  money  borrowed 
lis  lilllBsm      To  valldaM  this  claim  It 
bssoBS   nseaaeary   to   raise   somewhat 
J  salt  J  sisssasasnt  for  provision  or  an 
ttoB  water  right  er  tbs  rats  at  which 
Is  merchandized  In  order  to  eatablUh 
projects   as   a    national    Inveetment 
than  an  expenditure.    Tbat  this  Is  prefi 
to  congreeslonal  ref  tisal  to  carry  f  orwartf  J 
program  of  weetem  stream  control  ft 
must  be  apparent. 

The  situation  described  sbove  Is 
tip  by  the  preeent  Impasse  between  the 
terlor  subcommittee  of  ths  Bouse  A; 
prlstlona  Committee  and  the  Bur>vtu 
Reclamation  with  respect  to  funds  req«, ' 
In  tbe  1M7-48  fiscal  year. 

Second,  their  contribution  to  national  1 
fsnse  is  now  one  of  tbe  strongeet  argut 
for   the   completion    of    these    projects. 
has  not  been  given  lufDclent  emphasis 
tofore.     In    fact,   military    and   naval 
while   aealoualy   regarding   the    provui 
shlpe  and  Implements  of  war,  trained 
and  fortifications,  fall  to  be  Imprea 
the  need  for  strengthening  and  knlttlnfj 
gather  this  Nation's   domestic   econoi 
neceesary  to  back  up  our  fighting  for 
recall    the    disparagement    launched 
tbla  argument   was  presented   In   the 
thirties     I  had  aoass  part  In  formulsti 
grounds    for   this   contention.      I   was 
tbat  moet  weak  propoaala  for  eipcndll 
on  public  works  finally  drag  In  ths  nat 
defense  angle  by  the  ahlrt-tall.    Such 
enuuon     was.     therefore,     consider* 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  tbe 
rselamatlon    propoaals.     It   was   const 
that   the   grtot   potential   threat   to 
peace  was  Germany,  as  this  was 
World  War  n.  and  that  any  war.  If  it 
would  bs  fought  over  the   Atlantic 
and  froaa  ths  east  sosst.    Ths  West 
hmtsHsMI  to  bs  sflbstsd  lightly  u  at 
such  a  wsr. 

Now,  and  In  the  dlsttnguiabable  fut 
Is   Russia   and   tbe   sountrise    in    lu 
which   are  a  threat   to  tbe   peace   of 
country  and  the  world.    If  such  provst] 
SMS.  It  esema  inevitable  that  World 
tf  It  cooMa,  will  be  fought  over  tbs 
and  to  a  major  astsnt  from  tbe  west 
In  such   a  situation   this  country   fi 
tremendous  disadvsntags  II  its  war-i 
potential  In  food  and  IMMatry  remi 
at  pressnt.  to  Isrgsly  concentrated 
the  ICaalastppi.    Even  In  the  last  war 
military  and  naval  activity  shifted  after] 
day  from  the  Bast  to  tbe  West.  « 
proeecutlon   of   the   war   alnuwt 
bogged  down  In  the  space  of  a  few  m< 
Why?    Because  of  Isck  of  close-up  (uod  i 
pllee.    Industrial   facilities   capable   of 
version   to  a  war  supply   basis.   Insdc 
transportation      (particularly      rail      II 
houalng.   communications   and   port 
tlea.    I  wpmk  with  aome  knoK 
say  tbat  at  the  time  of  Japan's  sur 
tranacontlnental  rail  lines  were  so  )ai 
with  traAc  tbat  only  with  long,  hearti 
tng  delays  could  freight  be  moved  at 

Full  expansion  of  our  western  scone 
urgently  needed  tf  we  are  to  be  re 
war  with   a  country  whose   attack 
launched  directly  at  otv  weet  coast, 
growth  of  industry,  agriculture  and    r 
portaUon  facllltlea  In  this  area  must  be 
substantially  and  encouraged  if   we 
gird  oioitos  In  advanos  for  a  cor  ni 
ths  Paciae  thsstsr.    It  cannot  be  sat 
tortly  accompllahsd  with  tbe  enamy 
throata.  perhape  armed  for  Inunsdlate 
warfare. 
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telling  argument  with 

fws   live   tn   the  midst 

by  a  hungry,  or  mors 

world       Authorities 

!  60.000.000  or  800.000.000 

1,000  at  psople  were  In 

B  arvatlon.    Certainly 

Is  eonssrvstlve  as  to 

to  such  malnutrition 

3Wtn  and  development. 

figtire  at  two- thirds  of 

aa  BUfTertng  a  nutrl* 

Is   a   recognised   fact 

world   populstlon   that 

takes  pisce  up  to  ths 

}\j     Tbe  fact  Is  not  well 

poptilatlon     Increased 

years  Immediately  pre- 

The  Increase  In  world 

).000  between   1900  and 

set   the  stage  for  both 

Throughout  sll  history. 

on  the  food  supply  has 

It  tudcrlylng  causes  of 

to  he  even  In  tbe  case 
[accustomed  to  thinking 
rlcultural  surplus  coun- 
id  expansss  of  compare- 
areas   give   rise   to   the 
Itural  reaources  are  only 
lis  is  far  from  the  fact. 
la  la  too  far  north  or  too 
thin  to  permit  of  pro- 
Russian  population  Is 
In  1»40  It  was  170.M7.. 
134000.000  In  IMO.     At 
of  births  over  deaths 
-the  fourth  highest  at 
world,  exceeded  only  by 
Id   Puerto  Rtoo  la   tbe 
increase  may  be  ccm- 
Itc  In  tbe  United  SUtea. 
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Wen  at  the  moment  Information  Is  seeping 
out  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain  that 
starvation  has  exacted  a  heavy  toll  in  parte 
at  Ruaria  during  the  past  winter.  Something 
of  tbe  world  struggle  for  adequate  food  sup- 
plies Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  tbat  China  now 
irrigatea  one-half  and  India  one-fourth  of  all 
cropped  land.  One-fourth  of  tbe  world's 
people  not  only  live  on  Irrigated  land  but 
ars  both  fed  and  clothed  almoet  exclusively 
by  the  (xoducta  produced  on  tbeee  landa. 
India's  population  has  Increased  60,000.000  In 
tbe  |;>ast  10  years  and  to  ward  off  famine  the 
country  Is  despsrately  striving  to  bring  more 
acrea  under  water. 

Tbeee  facts  are  recited  for  the  ptirpoae  of 
Indicating  tbe  wisdom  of  endeavoring  to 
maintain  in  tbe  United  States  a  situation  for 
the  long  pull  of  eelf-aufllclency  or  eeif-con- 
talnment  as  to  food  and  fiber  supplies.  In 
the  March  issue  of  Peculation  Bulletin  Is 
this  slgnlfleant  statement: 

"In  cotintrlea  where  there  is  .a  favarable 
relationship  between  ntimber  of  people  and 
natural  resources,  we  find  peace  and  proa- 
perlty.  and  personal  liberty  Is  an  attainable 
ideal.  Where  there  la  an  unfavorable  rela- 
tionship between  these  factors,  we  may  ex- 
pect poverty,  social  unreat  and  a  threat  of 
aggression." 

We  have  been  lulled  Into  a  false  feeling  of 
eecurlty  and  complacency  by  the  huge  exports 
of  foodstuffs  from  this  country  during  and 
since  the  late  war  and  tbe  current  dlscuaslons 
of  some  agprlcultural  surpluses.  Thia  sltua- 
ttoa  ti  partially  due  to  favorable  weather  and 
frssdom  from  plant  disease  outbreaks,  with 
naoltant  phenomenal  cropa  of  wheat  and 


Little  is  being  said  about  our  continued  Im- 
poru  of  agricultural  products.  In  1946  they 
exceeded  any  year  since  1929-30.  Tbe  bltuit 
tact  Is  that  immediately  before  tbe  war  the 
value  of  our  agricultural  imporu  exceeded  our 
exports.  In  1940  agricultural  Imports  were 
valued  at  U  billions  while  agricultural  ex- 
ports were  2J  bUlloos. 

This  point  Is  worthy  of  special  strsM.  U 
population  overtakee  our  domeetlc  food  8uni>ly 
or.  put  another  way.  If  aggregate  consumption 
overtakss  afgrsgate  supply  and  we  ars  forosd 
to  bid  against  other  countrlee  in  a  world 
where  malnutrition  and  starvation  ars  an 
evsr  nrsssnt  thrsat.  what  nrlos  may  «s  bs 
foreed  to  pay  and  what  will  be  the  adverse 
effects  upon  our  rslatlonablp  with  other  more 
crltieally  needful  natlonsT  I  command  to 
you  a  cloaer  study  of  what,  for  want  of  a  bst- 
tsr  tsrm.  may  be  called  population  dynamlea 
aa  rslatsd  to  suppllsa  of  fooda  and  ftbara  In  a 
world  of  Inoreaslng  population  and  ws  hops 
hlghsr  standarda  of  living. 

May  ITS  now  focus  down  on  this  problem 
from  ths  standpoint  of  the  United  States  and 
then  to  the  westsm  United  SUtss. 

The  population  of  this  country  waa  106,- 
710.630  In  1920:  today,  27  yeara  Utsr.  aa  esti- 
mated for  January  1,  1947.  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  it  U  142,660,000— an  increase 
of  S6i>46.S80.  In  tbe  decade  between  1930 
and  1980  the  increase  waa  17.000,000  and  be- 
1930  and  1940  It  was  8,900,000.  It  wiU 
as  a  stu-prLae  to  those  who  do  not  follow 
tbeee  statlatlea  that  between  Aprtl  1,  1940. 
and  January  1,  1947 — an  elapsed  interval  of 
•  years  and  9  months — tbla  coimtry'a  popu- 
lation increased  10J9M,728,  or  2,000,000  more 
than  In  the  preceding  10-year  interval. 
Bven  more  arresting  is  tbe  populstlon  In- 
creaae  of  1 .3364)00  In  the  6-month  Interval 
between  Augtist  1.  1946.  and  January  1.  1947. 

This  phsnomenal  upsurge  in  poptUatlon 
staas  1940.  and  which  at  least  momentarUy 
appears  to  bs  gaining  momentum,  may  be — 
no  doubt  la— capable  of  eeveral  explanations. 
aU  of  which  fortify  the  belief  that  it  la 
transitory.  Just  bow  transitory  It  Is,  no  one 
can  poaltlvely  say.  In  my  view  it  dependa 
to  a  major  extent  on  continued  full  employ- 
ment at  good  wagee.  I  have  yet  to  talk  to 
a  yoting  csuple  who  wotild  not  like  to  havs 
a  family  of  three  or  four  children,  if  they 


could  afford  tt,  and  if  domestic  help  were 
procurable.  But  be  that  aa  it  may.  there 
still  remaina  the  far-reaching  implications 
of  an  Infusion  of  11,000.000  mcos  people  into 
this  Nation's  population  bloodstream  in  tbe 
space  of  tbe  pest  6  years  and  9  months,  a 
major  World  War  and  Increaalng  automobile 
fatalltlee  notwithstanding.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  statistically,  it 
requires  sbout  2^  cropped  acrea  per  capita 
to  supply  food  and  fiber  requirements  at 
preeent  levels  of  consumption  In  this  country. 

Turning  now  to  population  shifts  of  im- 
portant concern  regionally  within  this 
country.  In  the  11  Western  States  which  be- 
gin on  the  east  with  Montana.  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  the  censtis  esti- 
mate of  January  1.  1947,  shows  these  States 
with  a  population  of  17,656,000  as  compared 
to  13334.000  in  1940— a  gain  of  3,882.000.  or 
27  percent  In  7  years.  This  27  percent  gain 
for  the  West  should  be  contrasted  with  a 
gain  of  7.3  percent  for  the  whole  cotmtry.  or 
nearly  four  tlmea  aa  great.  Stated  another 
way,  these  States  now  contain  12.6  percent 
of  the  entire  population  instead  of  10  per- 
cent in  1940. 

The  story  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  Btatea 
is  even  more  arresting.  Washington  shows  a 
percentage  population  gain  between  1940  and 
1947  of  30  percent.  Oregon  36  percent,  and 
CallfomU  39  percent.  Actually.  8.617,000 
more  people  live  In  these  States  today  than  7 
years  ago  In  tbe  spring  of  1940. 

Starting  with  the  premise — which  I  believe 
la  imassallable — that  It  Is  sound  policy  for 
this  country  to  be  in  a  high  degree  self-suf- 
flclent as  to  fibers  and  the  staple  foods  re- 
quired by  our  high  level  of  diet  and  that  re- 
gional economic  balance  is  desirable  and 
perhaps  necessary,  what  are  ths  facts  as  to 
prospective  food  supplies? 

The  facu  are  that  cropped  acreage  has  tn 
recent  years  declined  nearly  18,000.000  acres 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  and  alao  there  is  a 
similar  percentage  decline  In  tbe  western  re- 
gion. Apparently  we  are  not  again  to  see  In 
thla  country  tbs  387,000.000  acres  that  wsrs 
planted  to  crops  IS  years  ago.  in  1988.  If 
such  an  area  could  be  cropped  profitably  It 
esrtainly  would  havs  bssn  as  a  rsault  of  high 
prices  and  the  world-wide  appeal  for  food 
during  ths  wsr  and  sines.  Actually  only 
849,000,000  acres  wars  croppsd  In  1846.  or 
18,000,000  Isss  than  18  years  ago. 

Now  I  am  not  so  naive  agriculturally  aa 
to  bsUsvs  that  cropped  aorea  ars  ths  only 
msaaurt  of  food  production.  Shifts  from 
sxtsnslvs  to  intsnslvs  crops  as  vrell  aa 
higher  aors  tmlt  yields  miut  also  have  con- 
sideration. As  to  both  of  tbaas  taetora  soms 
progress  has  bsen  made  in  the  past  16  years. 
I  am  aware  of  tbe  figure  of  a  94  percent 
greater  output  of  farm  products  in  the  all- 
time  banner  year  of  1948  as  compared  to 
the  1936-39  average.  But  I  am  likewise 
aware  of  tbe  fact  tbat  1948  was  Ullor-made 
climatically  from  Maine  to  CaUfomla  for 
high  production.  I  know  that  It  is  unsafe 
to  figure  Into  the  futtire  on  a  continuation 
of  such  climatic  conditions.  I  know  that  by 
erosion,  by  weeds,  and  by  loss  of  fertility 
less,  rather  than  more,  acres  will  oe  avail- 
able  for  profitable  crop  production  as  time 
goes  by.  and  tbls  in  spite  of  some  gains 
through  irrigation,  clearing,  and  drainage.  I 
know  tbat  the  cushion  of  boree-feed  acres 
relessed  for  production  of  human  food  has 
jMst  about  run  out.  And  finally  I  know  that 
the  tremendously  stimulating  effect  of  rec- 
ord price  levels  for  farm  products  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue. 

Tbe  long-time  outlook  nationally  Is  tbat 
only  by  heroic  methods  can  we  keep  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  ahead  of  an  In- 
creaalng population  demanding  an  ever-ris- 
ing standard  of  living.  There  Is  reason  for 
alarm  over  tbe  rato  at  which  these  demands 
are  outstripping  production  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  An  ever- increasing  list  of 
commodities,  in  ever-increasing  volume, 
must  be  moved  westward  from  the  Missis- 


sippi Valley  States  to  fill  the  vacutmi  crsatsd 
by  recent  phenomenal  western  population 
Increases. 

Cturent  ratea  of  population  migration 
westward  wHI  not  subside.  Too  many  young 
people  were  ezpKxed  during  the  war  to  ths 
seducing  Influence  of  the  eoft.  healthful 
western  climate,  tbe  acenlc  beauty,  and  ths 
nearby  opportxmities  for  recreation.  Ttxj 
many  older  people  believe  they  can  piece  out 
their  lives  a  few  years  longer  by  living  in 
the  temperate  atmosphere  and  filtered  sun- 
shine of  the  west  coast.  Excellent  hlghwaya. 
fast  air  lines,  and  comfortable  rail  travel  have 
moved  up  the  Weet  to  within  easy  reach  of 
the  densely  settled  Bast.  No  longer  Is  tbe 
East,  East,  and  the  West,  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.  They  have  already 
met  and  the  consequences  are  well  known. 

Earlier  I  said  that  In  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  in  mak- 
ing requests  for  appropriations  on  tbe  basis 
that  It  wUl  prove  a  sound  investment,  tbe 
West  has  a  good  case  for  full  development  of 
Its  scanty  water  resotirces.  Industrial  de- 
velopment Is  keyed  closely  to  abundant,  rea- 
sonably priced  power,  to  adequate  nearby 
food  supplies,  and  to  a  plentiful,  potabis 
water  supply,  all  of  which  binge  on  further 
development  at  weetem  water  reeources. 
Complementary  agricultural  development 
similarly  depends  on  the  same  program  oS 
river-control  works. 

The  question  stUl  remains  whether  we  can 
convince  tbe  87.6  percent  of  the  stockholders 
of  these  United  States  who  live  east  of  ths 
one  hundredth  meridian  that  they  ahotild 
sink  billions  of  their  tax  dollars  in  this  weet« 
em  development  over  tbe  next  25  years. 
Can  we  convince  them  that  as  lont.  aa  this 
country's  natural  reeoureee  remain  untaH>ed. 
standards  of  living  continue  to  rlae  and  pop- 
ulation to  Increase  tbat  calculations  for  tbs 
future  mtist  be  predicated  on  a  dynamic,  not 
a  sutle.  economy:  that  the  area  with  tho 
greatest  potontlal  in  this  rsspset  Is  ths  Wsstt 

Whan  you  ars  msasuring  ths  snow  eotusss 
of  ths  Roeklss.  the  Btttorroots.  ths  Caa* 
oaStos.  and  tbe  Sierra  Nevafdaa,  kssp  always 
In  mind  that  you  are  In  reality  Ming  th» 
tuttirs  of  this  wsstsm  eountiy.  watsr  will 
fUially  detsrmlne  the  last  man  this  westsm 
country  can  support. 

Purthsrmors,  bsar  In  mind  that  wsstsrn 
dsvslopmsnt,  of  Immsdlats  and  oruotal  Im- 
portancs  to  tbs  Wsstsm  Stataa.  is  also  of 
grsat  national  Import.  Tbs  •nduranos  of 
our  Instltuuons  and  Ubsrtisa  In  a  trouMsd 
world  wUl  bs  subsuntlally  snhanoad  kf  an 
smptoymsnt  base  raaiing  on  balanosd  rsgkasal 
sconomlsi  w^  Intagratsd  ons  with  anothar. 
Ws  faee  up  to  a  challeaging  task  In  sseuunt 
an  axtsnslon  of  our  gsnsrous  good-nstghhsr 
poUey  to  ineluds  ths  country  west  of  ths 
ons  hundrsdth  msrldlan  In  yean  to  coma. 
But  In  so  doing  It,  It  be  undsrstood  we  ars 
aaklng  for  crsdlt.  not  charity. 


Tlic  New  Deal's  Pr«|MfuidA  Forces 
C«BiiB«c  To  Be  nt  Large 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB9 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  unassxA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1947 

Mr.  CURTI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  BB7 
opinion  that  the  essential  Govemment 
services  can  be  carried  on  and  that 
worth  while  internal  improvements  siich 
as  irrigation  and  flood  control  can  be 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  efforts  can 
be  put  forth  to  eliminate  extravagance, 
unnecessary      spending,      and      waste. 
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Um  American  people  nor  the 

■bouJd  take  the  position  that 

accept   srou  extravagance. 

the  continuation  of  unneces- 

[actliritles  of  Oovcrament  In  order 
■fdequat*  Oovemment  wrvlcea 

Imprownents. 

.  Liv«  rvedved  a  letter  which  Uhu- 
trau  I  the  confoskm  that  U  belnt  du- 
pena  >d  by  thr  Ntv  DMltn.  That  letter 
U  aa  follows : 

lank  lupubiieaii  But  I  bav*  Dmd  la- 
formid  that  tb«  iUpublteaiM  »r«  trymf  to 
■Mk«  It  bard  on  th*  prawn t  admmiauation. 
parUiilarljr  in  %h*  Poet  OSae  Otpartnant. 
tunc  eratand  tiMt  the  rwaoa  wt  do  Dot  r«- 
two  dellvwlM  etf  matt  pw  day  aa  w« 
J  kMu  accxMtaiMd  la  for  many  jmn  la 
M  M  the  fund*  ot  the  FoM  OSee  Dtpart- 

II  ka«a  either  baan  cut  or  In  aoma  way 

aeaw  Ittof  haa  happened  to  nravant  tha  uaual 
\  aartice.    I  uildetmnil  that  on  on*  day 
lived  M  auOl  deUvered  by  the  poetmaa 
..^4ae  o(  that  reaaoa. 
Oa  I  thu  r«iUy  be  tnaet    If  ao.  I  protaat 
I   aot,   I   would  appieeuu   a  correct 


have 


I  lave  taken  this  mattar  up  with  tha 
obal  man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
proi  rtdtloaa  charged  with  the  respoMt* 
Mtt^  of  provMUat  fund*  for  the 

Hia    reply    la 


g,  wtth  ancloaure  re« 
approprla* 


folk)  »■ 


atiti 

mg 

■evehty 


elenify 


IMt 

af 


end 


I 

yen 
allofed 


SmI» 


to 
or 


aM 

a 


latter  el 
the 

tharafor.  h 

you  rurraetly  poUltad  OlH  «•  yaur 
lit,  tba  Poat  OAra  la  preaeatly  epertt- 
undar  approprtattona  paHtd  by  the 
ninuToMtreM.  altfeMiidi  tha  De. 
it  hM  already  aoMe  before  the 
Oaagraae  wtth  requaata  (or  dafl* 
AgpMaHatloaa.  both  a(  wtoleb  have 
'gratttedT  Thle  le  an  MteceetiNf  ab- 
lUan.  iMMHMMb  ee  th#ra  war*  apaeM 
en  the  Soar  dtulng  tha  dab^te  oa  llM 
Troaaury-Poat  omee  bill  by  Memberi 
■Uaarlty  awallinc  tha  (act  that  the 
^  pael  odtoa  approprlatlona  for  IMg 
not  aa  grvit  aa  tha  eut  made  by  the 
Hty-ninth  Ooneraaa  Wa  did  not  atrtva 
iateh  laat  year  "a  action  bacatiaa  wa  did 
eaat  to  foree  eurtailmant  or  any  aerv. 
ta  oMke  It  aeaMMMry  tar  the  roat 

year 


the  Hmmw  unanlmatialy  epproired,  aa 

tlon  fontalnlne  »  raduetloa  of  only 

t.    In  tha  aperiflc  initence  to  which 

refer,  etty  delleefy  sertiee.  the  Houee 

M.iM.oot.  wMeh   la   rJoo.eoe 

than  waa  avadaMa  for  thia  aervlee  In 

rarreal  yeer     The  agMtmt  approved  le 

Ivaa  than  mtllig.  eo  tha  Da- 

t  ean    nbvteuely  provide   full    and 

irvloa 
Pint   Aaeletaat   Poatmaatar   Oeoeral 
aade  tha  foMowtng  atatemant  about  etty 
dilt  ery  aerrtee- 


1  urtBg 


the  war  It  wee  the  poiley  of  the 

it  to  reatrlet  the  etty  delivery  aerv* 

ItM    ■UataBwai    r«<iulramanta    that 

the  bare  need*  of  tha  pubite. 

the  trrmtnatlon  o(  tha  war  the 

♦nt  hna  t>*an  raatortng  thU  aarvtee 

WAT  atnndArda  ae  rapidly  ■■  pmcticable. 

tive  ot  thla  la  the  faet  that  tha  number 

•gvltr  eHy  ^m^ttrt  earrtera  incraaaed 

17  JM  aa  at  Jttme  gO,  IbU.  to  gg.TIO  ae 

go.  Ig<g.  en  ineraeae  of  im." 

mtm  of  prewar  delieery  owriae  to  la* 

deration  at  the  Pcwt  (Mka 

t.  and  eflorm  are  bainn  made  to 

It  aa  rapidly  aa  peaaib't .  not  only  be« 

It  la  a  roBvenlenee  to  tbe  pubtM.  but 

when  there  to  only  ona  umiiii 

irart  be  otored  overnight  in  the 


diy 


and  there  are  not  aootigh 
m  0Mot  poat 


Uaa  tor  a«d 

The    AppreprtatlQBa    Ooaualttae    in 
Bouaa  to  cooperating  with  tha  Poat 
tbto  matter,  wblcb  la  one  of  tba  reaaona 
tba  aaaouBt  allowad  (or  city  daltvary 
wm  totoraMOd  ia  the  iMg  bill  avan  la 
faaa  of  the  Nation-wide  demand  for 
eaqr-     I  bellava  that  you  can  aafely 
your   eonatltuanu    that    ample    monay 
been  pravldad  to  raatora  full  dallTcry 
and   that   no  curtailment  of   any 
aanrtca  waa  made  neceeaary  by  the  acti 
tbe  Houae. 

TnMtlng  that  tbto  information  wUI 
helpful  to  you.  I  remain,  with  klndaet 
garda  and  beat  wlahaa. 

Very  aUMerely  youra. 

OoaooM  CAwmLs. 
Member  e/  Corn 


I  Include  tha 
the    lola    (^ 


Mak  Strtal  Muiittf  • 

IXTIN8tON  OP  RaCAMU 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MhcKINNON 

or  wiacoMBiN 

w  Tm  MOtjai  OP  MPitMBrrATi 

WediidMlair.  Ifdg  7.  t$4f 

lir.    MUMIAT    ct    Wtaeonaln. 
•padktr.  undgr  Igtft  to  extend  my 
mark!  In  tha  RgcoRO. 

lowing    article    from 
Herald; 

MAW  eraaar  MtTotitee 
Praatdent  TruoMa  eoatlauee  to  m*k*  i 

tttenta  that  pcieee  muat  N  redueeo  < 
v«nt  tuOition.  It  aeeOM  to  da  that  in 
of  taUtng  »o  much  abovt  reducing 
Mr.  Truman  ahuuld  do  lomathlng  towai 
duolng  tha  "priea"  of  govarnmant  ^■  d 
ting  taxaa  Thata  wharv  ha  can  rvu.  y 
a  eonUlbutlon  to  the  battle  againat  ini 

The  article  may  havt  been  ln»r' 
the  fact  that  the  dairymen  of  t> 
munity  have  alrtady  icen  milk  pr.cili 
duc^d  by  one-third.    In  (act  thr  prl 
milk  to  lower  than  the  vupp  i'  prl 
to  ba  under  tha  Itatghi  i  <  mi 
tvtn  though  tht  producers  pi 
pi«rcent  mora  for  what  they  buy 
10-pgrognt  Incrgaat  ov«r  1946  in  (i 
labor  eoitg. 


Rorgl  Eltdriicgllgfl 

IXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARICB 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MicKlNNON 

ur   MINNKaOTv 
Dl  TMI  HOOai  or  RIPRiagNTA^ 

ThMrtddg.  May  f.  1917 

Mr.  MacKinnon.    Mr.  apeak  r. 
d«r  iMVt  to  ex.^d  my  remarks  la] 
Rgccas.  I  Include  the  following 
tlon  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
ture: 

Oaaetirrent  reeulutlo*  ■Matorlaliaincj 
Ooagreaa  of  the  United  tiaiea  to 
Ita  approprtattooa  Ut  awpport  of  the 
eagraai  and  to  refraui  | 
any  Ugtohtolato  adverae  th« 
tha  rural  pepHlatloo  of  the 
or  Iflnnaaota  la  vially  intereated  in  the 
(tta  and  eonvanieneae  afforded  by  the 
Rlacuif\ontioa  Admtntotratlon:   and 


lid  t>a  tuflklant  appr>> 
glactrtheattoa  Admtt- 
lauly  ooJQF  gg  perce  it 
itlon    of    lilnnaaou    to 
and 
julatlon  of  Minnaeota 
when  rural  Mlnne> 
tt  alectriAed:  and 
ktlcn  haa  proved  a 
Oovernment  by  rat- 
baa  met  lu  obllgatloi  a. 
iraat.  In  advance    No  v. 

le  0/  reprettntmUv  $, 

That  tha  Congreea  of 

11  continue  to  provl<to 

Ion  of  rural  alactrlflc  \- 

ruction  la  economical  .y 

to  refrain  from  paaali.g 

to  tha  Rural  He:- 

Id  be  It  further 

>pY  oC  thla  raeolutlon  lie 

ildent  of  the  Unlt«d 

iident.  the  gpeaker    >f 

intatlvea,  and  to  aa<h 

»natar  from  tha  gua 

^wmiNra  M  Rau.. 
HouM  of  MtprMtntt* 


iLMBi 

p«i4«nl  0/  tJte  geaate. 

kouae  of  repreaenutlvtt. 
IMT. 

O.  H.  LBAMT. 
loaee  o/  Aepreaeata- 

»nau.  the  gth  day  •< 


lary  a/  th4  i9n»t9. 


[LegUlatiod 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

lUR  G.  KLEIN 

iw  Toaa 

RKPRiaSNTATIVM 

i  May  I.  t947 

r.  Speaker,  under  leaVg 
rka  in  the  Ricord,  I  is 

letter: 

ItoAaa  or  nca 
fN  a  CiiRtenAit 
sua  or  TMi  Omrag 

[tTATBa    OF    AM8«KM. 

S  Y  ,  April  ti.  JNf. 
A  llARrtar.  Jr.. 

Uhington.D.O.  > 

bUfl  affalra  committee  m 
or  the  Tnung  Women'a 
haa  been  followlrg 
reaa  of  labor  leglaU* 
committee  to  the  flo<ir 
tha  Anal  action  of  tl^e 

the  Bouaa  and  danaL 

agraanent  before  tha 

we  neeartheleee  feel 

ter  with  yau  a«r  feeliivg 

llalation  and  tta  poaelbie 

I  In  teeing  tnduatrlal  peace 

Nation.     Our   national 

Dh  ig«g.  reafltavied  lu  bO> 

It  gaining  and  in  labor- 

(ration.      We    aeriouaiy 

ige  of  Bueh  leglalatlon 

oonai  dared  wUl  rcducie 

luae  It  doea  not  atrlke 

cn'.irea  of  unreet  aaoDf 

o(  iLo  Nation.  I 
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It  to  dUbeuU  to  aee  tbe  value  of  abollablng 
the  praaant  National  Labor  Relatione  Board 
and  aettlng  up  entirely  new  machinery.  The 
praeent  CoDcUlatlon  Service  ahould  be 
atrengtbeued  through  additional  funda  and 
peraonnel.  It  ahould,  with  additional 
atrength  and  preatlge,  be  able  to  encourage 
voltintary  arbitration  of  dlaputed  quastlona. 
In  dtoputaa  affecting  vital  put)llc  aervloea 
every  effort  ahould  be  made  for  conciliation 
or  voltmtary  arbitration.  Aa  a  laat  reaort, 
but  only  aa  a  laat  reaort.  the  Federal  or  Bute 
governmenta  ahould  aelze  tbe  atruck  Indua- 
trlea  and  enforce  compulsory  arbitration. 
Workera  in  public  utllltlea  and  other  public 
aervicea  which  are  privately  owned  ahould 
not  be  treated  differently  from  other  workera 
In  their  baalc  rlgbta.  Their  basic  needa  are 
the  aame  and  m\ut  ba  provided  for. 

The  YWCA.  which  nvunbers  thotiaanda  ot 
employed  women  In  lu  consUtviency.  has  al- 
waya  been  intereated  In  aeelng  that  high 
atandarda  of  employment  and  alBclancy  are 
maintained.  ThU  la  one  reason  why  wa  feel 
that  induatry-wlda  bargaining  should  not  be 
outlawed.  Standard  labor  condlUons  should 
be  maintained  throughout  an  industry.  An 
employer  who  reoognlaea  a  union  and  main* 
tains  high  sundards  ahould  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  compete  with  other  firms  In  hto  in- 
dustry where  nonunion  labor  has  been  htrad 
at  cheaper  wages.  The  same  to  true  in  in- 
dustries where  oloaed-shop  agrecmenu  have 
Itoen  in  operation  for  many  years.  Shops 
aeuld  hire  nonunion  members  and  place  the 
union  shopa  In  the  same  industry  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  many  industries  throxigh 
eloeed  ihop  or  union  shop  and  by  meant  of 
Industry-aide  bargaining,  conditions  have 
greatly  Improved  and  the  small  bustneaaman 
greatly  benefited.  To  change  these  through 
sweeping  legtolstlon  would  again  reeult  In 
a  lowering  of  sundarda  throughout  the  In- 
dustry. Likewise,  aome  forms  ot  aeeondary 
boyeott  are  employed  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain standards. 

Prom  the  practical  standpoint  of  entorca- 
gaent.  we  question  the  usefulneas  of  such  re* 
gtrtctlet  labor  legtolatlon.  Flagrant  caaea  of 
violence  and  rsoketeerlng  can  and  should 
be  dealt  with  aeverely  and  oould  under  praa- 
ant law  be  handled  with  Increased  vigilance 
of  the  police  and  oottrts. 

However,  new  Ptderal  legtolatlon  would  be 
coatiy  to  admlntoter  both  In  terma  of  time 
and  money.  Small  btislnaasmen  and  manu- 
faciurers  could  not  stand  the  costs  of  end- 
less litigation.  For  larger  manufacturers  the 
time  wasted  in  court  trlala  would  be  ooatly. 
Por  the  Oovernment  it  would  be  far  better 
at  thto  time  to  appropriate  the  neceaaary 
funda  to  atrengthen  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lationa  Board,  the  Conciliation  Service,  and 
tha  Department  of  Ubor  so  that  they  can 
ebtaki  the  akllled  peraonnel  they  need. 

laale  economic  needa  of  people  must  be 
met  to  prevent  unrest  and  Industrial  strife. 
Many  lending  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers have  sicken  out  recently  on  behalf 
of  the  dignity  of  the  worker  and  the  necea- 
alty  for  Improving  human  relatione  In  In- 
dustry. The  Oovernment  should  not  remove 
from  organieed  management  and  labor  their 
reapontlblUty  for  dealing  with  each  other  la 
ways  that  will  improve  living  conditions,  and 
maintain  high  sUndards  of  employment  and 
efficiency.  Leaders  of  labor  and  management 
must  feel  equally  their  responalblllty  In 
peacetime,  aa  they  did  during  tha  war. 

If  they  are  "froaen"  by  laws  that  will  be 
difficult,  at  bast,  to  enforce,  they  will  not  be 
free  to  carry  forward  tbe  production  of  vital 
goods  and  services  the  people  of  thto  country 
need.  The  time  and  money  of  management, 
labor,  and  the  Oovernment  are  needed  for 
all-out  programs  to  maintain  employment 
and  production. 

We  urge,  thorafore.  that  you  and  your 
committee  bend  your  efforu  to  the  atrength* 
entng  of  preaent  machinery  for  handling 

XCni-Anp. ISg 


labor  dlm>utea.  and  to  paaaage  of  poaltlve 
legtolatlon  to  meet  tha  baalc  econoalo  needa 
of  the  people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Ai.FmaD  K.  Mtmoa, 
C^clrmaa.  Public  Again  Committer. 


Hon.  Cliarlct  L.  Gcriack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  iLUNoia 
IN  Tm  HOU8I  OF  RKPR£SSNTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  5.  1947 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  deep  regret  I  learned  of  the 
pasting  of  my  friend  and  colleague. 
CuARUx  QgaucK.  I  came  to  know  him 
very  well  aa  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
ATalrs  Committee  of  the  Housa.  It  waa 
my  prlvllHo  to  have  had  him  aa  a  com- 
panion on  an  InxpecUon  trip  to  Europe 
for  that  committee. 

To  know  Charlie  wu  to  respect  and 
admire  him.  He  wu  most  sincere  and 
had  the  capacity  for  true  and  abiding 
friendship.  He  never  disappointed  any- 
one who  placed  confidence  In  him. 
Charlie  had  an  abundance  of  sound, 
common  sense,  and  he  was  always  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  In  which  he  believed. 
There  never  was  any  austentatlon  about 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  Absolute  Integrity. 
HU  unfailing  kindness  made  him  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  people  of  his  district  have  lost  an 
able  public  servant  who  regarded  his 
office  as  a  public  trust,  and  we  all  suffer 
a  deep  personal  sorrow  at  his  passim. 


Tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Communiim 


nrrENsioN  of  remarks 
HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNicncvT 

Df  TKI  KOUSI  OF  MPRISINTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  L0ZX3E.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rio- 
orb.  Z  Include  therein  a  brilliant  and  pro- 
vocative speech  by  my  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce: 

Orautul  aa  I  am  for  your  frlendllnMa 
today,  I  know  that  you  know  thto  Is  no  day 
for  an  honeet  speaker  to  waste  time  esoharig* 
Ing  compllmenta  with  the  chamber  ot  com* 
meroe.  Thto  to  May  Day.  tha  toternatloiMl 
holiday  of  world  communtom.  Tbe  word 
"holiday"  once  meant  "holy  day."  And  thto 
to  a  holy  day  ot  vut  account  to  millions  ot 
people  everywhere  on  the  march  under  the 
blood-red  banner  ot  tbe  hammer  and  alclde. 
As  a  religion  of  maaa  aalvatlon.  communism 
Inoraaalngly  appeals  to  the  stricken  and  dto* 
poaaaaaed  and  bombed-out  all  over  tba  wotld. 
That  to  aa  It  muat  ba.  for  the  htotory  of  all 
mankind  provaa  that  dvUiaatlon  cannot 
aubatot  without  a  dynamic  religion.  Let  ua 
nou  In  passing  that  communtom,  u  a  re- 
ligion of  maas  aalvatlon,  baa  not  succeeded 
becauae  Ohrtotlaalty  baa  faUed  In  our  tlmaa, 


but  beoause  ChrlatUnlty  has  not  been  triad 
In  our  times.  Saying  which — the  only  thing 
of  Imporunce  that  can  be  said  on  May  Day- 
let  me  lurch  back  to  my  aubject.  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  oommvmtom. 

The  problem  which  facea  an  honest 
speaker  on  May  Day  to  thto:  Bow  to  talk  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce  about  communtom 
without  helping  the  Communtota.  If  thto 
time  to  spent  telling  you  what  a  monatroua, 
cruel,  and  fallible  system  communism  to. 
compared  to  democracy,  only  one  effect  may 
be  achieved:  To  aend  you  all  away  feeling 
delightfully  complacent  about  democracy  In 
general,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  In 
particular,  aa  the  gallant  custodian  of  the 
brlghteat  lewel  In  lU  crown— the  world'a 
highest  living  atandarda.  And  the  one  fatal 
attitude  In  tlmea  of  danger  to  complacency. 
Neither  aalnu.  nor  heroea.  nor  patrlou.  nor 
even  very  good  bualneasmen  are  products  ot 
the  complacent  mood.  But  our  tlmaa  call 
for  such  men :  man  of  humility  and  courage, 
and  mercy  and  lucidity.  Complacency  to 
pride  grown  fatuoua  and  aenlle.  It  la  the 
death  ot  thaae  vigorous  and  neceaaary  vir- 
tues. It  to  for  this  reason,  today,  you  would 
not  want  your  speakers  to  increaae  your  self- 
esteem. 

Then  let's  aak.  In  a  mood  of  wholeaome 
tmaaslnsss.  why  things  have  come  to  such 
a  doleful,  bloody  paas  with  thto  generation. 
For  we  live  tn  an  age  of  hideous  human  dto- 
ordsrs  and  Intellectual  confusions.  Is  there 
not  at  laaat  one  fact  about  that  confusion 
which  is  plain  to  anv  lucid  mlndt  There 
is— the  fact  that  everybody  blamea  aomebody 
elae  for  It. 

For  eaampla,  abroad  whole  natlona  blame 
other  whole  nations  for  a  large  part  of  their 
domestic  troublea,  and  all  ot  their  interna- 
tional troublea. 

We,  in  concert  with  the  58  United  Natlona, 
lately  blamed  Hitler  and  the  Naais  aa  the  sole 
authors  of  World  War  II.  Now  wa  have 
cruahad  the  Naato.  And  Hitler  rou  in  Ig- 
nominy. And  yet  our  troublea  continue,  in- 
deed grow  worss.  Whom  shall  we  blame  tor 
them  nowf  Whom,  In  the  worda  of  the  Jour- 
naltoU.  ahall  we  flay,  flail,  and  laah  out  att 
Why.  by  popular  demand,  of  courae.  the 
Oommlea.  Communlam  abroad  and  subvsr- 
slve  alemenu  at  home  are  now  held  respon- 
sible for  everything  and  anythUig  that  sours, 
or  stinks,  or  hungers  or  thirsts  or  bleeds 
anywhere. 

What  ahall  we  aay  of  thto  aatoniahing  and 
melancholy  suu  ot  affairs,  in  .which  the  man 
ot  every  nation  point  the  finger  of  judgment 
at  their  neighbors?  I  think  one  thing  wa 
can  say  to  that  the  Devil  haa  a  very  big  bag 
of  tricks.  ( You  will  aee  at  once  that  I  Intend 
to  blame  thinfis  largely,  though  not  esclu- 
alvely,  on  tha  Devil.) 

Baudelaire,  the  French  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  aaid,  "It  to  tbe  DevUs  clev- 
erest trick  to  convince  tis  be  doep  not  estot." 
And  thto  wu  ths  trick  he  practiced  all  dur- 
ing tbe  last  century,  with  what  ghastly  suc- 
ceas  our  own  sufTerlng  century  now  shows. 
Xn  the  nineteenth  century,  the  majority  of 
rational  men  had  come  to  the  happy  oon- 
duiton  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  force 
ot  evil.  There  was  only  blind  nature,  which 
preeently  wotild  be  overcome  by  clear-eyed 
aclenoe— ecience,  the  maater  of  inasoraMa 
progreas.  tha  god  ot  the  approaching  mU- 
lennlum.  All  that  man  caUed  evU  wotild 
presently  yield  to  benevolent  science;  pov- 
erty, disease,  unsound  economics,  poor  eom- 
munlcstlons.  the  lack  of  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  plumbing  facilltiae.  And  per- 
hapa  certain  pituitary  and  other  glandular 
deftclenclea.  The  worat  of  theae  old  age- 
might  even  be  remedied  by  the  grafting  of 
monkey  glands.  Who  knew?  Man.  who 
had  swung  down  from  the  trees  aa  aa  ape, 
might  aoon  swing  up  to  the  atara  aa  a  god— 
with  a  liberal  injection  of  hto  almlan  fore- 
bear'a  gonads.  Science  waa  the  nineteenth 
aentury  religion  of  maas  aalvatlon. 
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!■  iMltbcr  good  Bor  erll  la  IV 

to  Maipty  •  tool,  or  a  toeh- 

kf  man  tar  good  or  trU. 

w«  WW  bow  Bltlar 

boot   grwt   roMU.   bosptuli. 

itan.    B«   tnuliestad 

plompMl 

UboratflflM  WW*  tlM  bwlMt  tn  all 
With  ftppll«d  wteoe*.  Hitler 
plwnjtrl  tba  aliMt«*nth  eratury  world,  which 
brtl«irid  in  ln«nt«W*  proffH*.  Into  chMS 
my^  b(  xterlty.  TImb  mm*  ■c*ln.  m  io  ortca 
happa  M  In  hlctory.  tb*  world  wm 

VMM*  wtotwie*  ef  tb* 


itabi  ta  pMrtnt  that.  In 
bto  fury  OB  tb*  world.  RlUcr  had 
by  ■elantlflo  mttboda.  any 
any  hlfhar  authority  than  that 
•tata  m  tba  Baadi  and  haarto  ct  tba 
p«>pl«  Md  tiMir  Kiantlau.  ■•  bdd 
tA  parauaii.  er  wtttm,  «r  MBimoB.  or 
\  gut  of  Umbi  tba  boMob  tbat  tbty 
paraotally  raaponatbl*  to  tbatr  eonartanc 
Mfora  Ood  for  9f9rr  day^  aatloB*.  Umb  < 
wltna4Md.  vadar  HtUar.  m  an  aft  o( 
•rlmaa  afalaal  human 
Mid  bava  BUd*  Caligula  and 
Gang Ai  Kbaa  pala 

•y  t  M  tlBM  tha  holoeatiat  of  Btlarlam  bad 
ifTMM  upon  tba  tarth  tb*  Ovttl  eovM  no 
iMifw  r*BMln  tneognlto.  Dlaeo**r*d.  b* 
|taMd  bia  tnimp  eard  M*  ooavtne«d  ua  that 
■HvlMBMMt  WM  «IM  Omi.  Not.  BUnd  you. 
m,  wMab  Bltiar  «artatBly 
■Is'lataBie  Mijwty  la  parMB.  la 
,  kb*  OivUi  HBovtbsst  trtsk  waa  la  •*•- 
la  that  tb*  lor**  «f  rrti  wa*  tb*  oUmt 
faUow  I  iaadar. 
Tb*a  tr»  flBiab*d  ofl  BltlMr.  Wbarvupon 
•ftMlty.  gr**d.  and  •atniptleB  suu 
italb*#  tb*  world.  That  MlgM  bav*  b*Mi  a 
It  tar  Old  lerateb  1(  b*  bad  aM 
bad  Malta  baady  lo  All  Biticra  pia**  to  tba 
«f  tb*  BMlortty  of  tb*  worlds  diBM- 
paalMir  la  tb*  attadi  of  tb*  ■•- 
of  tb*  ■MB>wi  at  tb*  abambw  of 


vine* 


tha  obtttaratloa  «f 

li  tb*  anawarf    Sonly  on*  of 
la  tor  ua  to  bagln  by  admUttti^ 
tha  fai  t  that  tha  Daru  halpa  oa  to  eooeaal 
tram  quraatraa:  that  aoooa  or  tha  blama  t<y 
it  world  OMta  can  ba  laid  at  tba 
irtea  and  (aulty^no  aril — 4 
pfUelia. 
Vbr 


la  a  m  irdararf 
tba  blMd  at 


i^tta  qjt 
wtiat 
At 


any  of  oa  aay  that  ataltn 
That  bla  banda  ara  rad  with 
tboMwadi  of 
i?   MMJiwaaay 


which  dlplo- 


la  jxat 
intiat  oaa  in 
or  wart    But  it  lant. 
tha  blood  or  tha  PoUa. 

that  wa  aoM  •««  to 
tha  Atlaatla 
Do  w*  ahhor  aad  fbw^  Stalia'a  vlo> 
( broad?  Lat  ua  r«B«ib«  to  aay.  tbaa. 
flftaUa'a  vtetorlaa  wara  not  achlavad  in 
all  wa  ara  aad  do — but  in  aplu  of 
hav*  failad  to  do  aad  ba. 
point  I  am  aaaiialiiid  to  Mb  yoa 
t-anUy  U  you  do  aot  tbtak  X 
a  uch  lUia  If r  Haarj  WaUacaf    9ag 


U  pNdHly  what  he  baa  been  aaytsf  In 

ropa.    Wherafor*  ha  baa 

of   many    men    wbo   call 

parcant  Amarlcazu."    But  oav*  Bfr.  Wi 

and  I  raaUy  aald  tba  aaoM  thing:    do 

ahaia  tba  aaoM  attttoda  la  thia  matterf 

May  we  bold  a  consideration  of  that  qt 
tloo  In  abeyance  for  a  moment  while  wa 
▼law  a  little  congraaatcnal  htatory? 

A  little  over  4  year*  ago.  a  newly  eU 
Member  of  tha  Hotiaa  of  Itepraaenutli 
my»)lf — roee  to  make  a  speech   about 
need  to  plan  than— even  In  tha  mldat  off] 
World  War — for  a  vigorous  American 
tua*  «mUda  atr  poUey.  The  poUcy  adx 
by  tbat  laipartaeoad  Membar.  although  1 
tarly  attacked  from  all  aldea  at  the  tlma,  I 
alnee   baaa   adoptad   by   this   Oovemi 
What  bad  tbia  pnaptad  tba 
to  advoeata  thla  now^acoaptad  policy  waa 
projKtad  plan  of  Mr.  Rvnry  Wallace-  a 
erful  ItooaaTtlt  Cabinet  member-- 10  io| 
llaa  all  American  alrporta  and 
opan  to  tba  plana*  of  avary  otharj 
tloa  on  a  wholly  fW  tfad*  basU 
thi*  Idea  would  aaaai  MUotl*  if  for  00 
roaooa  than  that  the  Ruaalana  have  fc 
yaara.  aa  pradietad  by  that  Ooagroaamaa, 
ftaad  to  drop  tha  "iron  etirtaln"   in 
ipban  if  owkl  Had*  wjupwiiloii     But 
It  wa*  b*lag  ■*rlowily  •oa*ld*r*d.    in 
ipMCb— and    now    1   quota   accurately- 
t,  attacking  •peelfically  the**  \ 
at  ktr  Wallaea.  aald: 

"I  am  a  great  admirar  of  aoBM  of  Mr 
Wallace'a  idaaa"  MMh  aa  faadlng  Buruf 
batolni  to  rehabllitau  the  war* 
L  But  "Mr.  WaUacaa  warp  of 
«f  aonaanaa  U  vary  tricky  elutb 
of  wbMb  to  out  the  pattern  of  a  poat 
world.  Be  baa  a  wholly  disarming  waf 
balag  lat*naltt*ntl7  Inap^ring  and  spaai 
laally  aound.  aad  layt  much  that  all  m*a| 
ge*d  wUl  muat  agree  to.  But  much  of 
Mr.  Wallaea  eaJla  his  global  thinking.  I*. 
BMMiv  baa  fdu  tUm  It,  stui  giobaioney." 

IMBf  I  IMl  yott  tbat  the  '  globaloney' 
oar  ttam  la  the  insutenoe  by  any  nal 
tbat  all  MTor.  all  blaia*,  and  all  reef 
btllty  for  failure  raata  eielusively  In  any 
capnal  or  aaaaoaue  syatem  And  I  re| 
tha  lo  or  •**aM  to  ba— eiactiy  what 
Wallao*  la  tajtag.  Or  la  it?  Or  a  Mr. 
laea  aafttit  inaiifbbig  «laa  which  maka* 
uturanoe*  so  diatastaful  to  many  men 
good  will  and  hooeat  ptirpoaet  Well.  It 
not  tbat  ba  acetMaa  hi*  own  Mtloa  of  fa« 
and  alna.  A  patriot  la  ftoqoaitly 
manded  to  do  so  by  bis  patrlotlam: 
Wallaaa  aarvaa  us  wonderfully  well  to 
out  our  fbalta.  It  a  not  that  in 
Amortea  of  so  much,  he  seema  to 
XaHki  of  ao  much  worse;  that  in  mskli 
great  deal  of  tba  «rtaMa  of  imparlaiut  l« 
era  lie  makea  aotblag  at  aU  of  the  blc 
aoaked  banda  of  Stalin.  When  we  have 
vlawod — honestly — our  own  erlmaa.  we 
In  much  better  ahapa  to  aombat  worae 
In  others.  What  to  It  then,  that  repela 
In  the  pewoaal  atutude  of  Mr.  Wallacet 
It  aot  tbla:  Tbat  wbUe  ha  blamsa  aU 
llvlnr  statesmen,  he  loudly  profe 
ImpctMrabUlty  of  his  own  political 
aad  the  pristine  purity  of  hto  own 
aaadlvsat  la  our  real  reaantraent  not 
of  bki  prtdtful  matatansa  tbat  eomi 
laartta.  IndMkMaaa.  aompr 
ambmoB.  avfl.  are  harbored 
political  heart  but  the  heart  of 
WallaeeT  is  It  not.  In  short,  his  fallura. 
tak*  nny  pcraooal  reapooatbUlty  for  the 
takee  of  tba  paat.  the  very  core  or  what 
diallka  moat  In  bla  atterancasr 

But.  Is  tt  not  praelaaly  thto  lack  of 
aoaal  hoalllty.  of  aalf-erltleiaD.  that 
Wallaea.  for  all  hto  eseeUant  criucism 

•yaibol  or  our 
whtla  ba  aaya 
tna    aad    tMafol    tbtaak   atlU    the 
adeoeata? 

If  It  la.  tbaa  tat  as  nmsatha.  when 
see  him.  many  of  us  are  seeing  ouraelvea. 


slamlng  everything  aa 
finding   excuaee   fw 
are  at  that 


ae:  Tba  Ooveniment 

II  falluree  of  domeatle 

lea  labor  and  Govern - 

lOovemment  and  buaU 

ling  to  see  thry  are  all 

Look  or  ask  where 

,  group,  orgnntaatlon. 

ler  largely  culpable — 

ible — for    the   saany 

}nta  devour  our  hopea 

ty.    And  few  will  tak* 

of  our  statesmen  re* 
necks  out,  fearful  of 
If  they  whisper  la 
How  In  private  about 
ley  are  afraid  to  in- 
until  publle  opinion 
lit  the  Oallup  poll  as 
sra  coanUtad  tb*  •&• 

tn  dttatn  claaortng 

the  spread   of  coin- 

Blng  to  pay  for  either 

loans,  or  relief  ship- 

poeket.    We  see  him 

tb*  sam*  breath  that 

Its   budget,   cut 

[a  wide  variety  of  flalds, 

pm  the  public  Traastiry. 

'  ae  mournful  holler  of 

■man  tbat  be  can't  do 

lent  geta  out  ul  busi- 

9wned  out  by  the  huU 

lyihuig  until  the  Oov- 

■insss  to  control  tb* 

Above  all.  we  bear  th* 

•plore  the  loss  of  self  • 

|e  Amaricaa,  and  bl* 

I  any  risks. 

to  ask  of  yotlrselv** 

to   aelf-relianti    wbo 

risks  today   without 

^ppens  to  hto  nalgbbort 

ay  be  that  I.  the  par- 

Itom  of  all  tbto:  I  bav* 

Dt  to  do  rlfbt.    I  will 

Btablinh  a  ebala  raao- 

3d  aeir«reilaaoa  In  my 

aay  itr    Ara  wa  tbaa 

lltariaa  hearted  Ilk* 

puppeu  of  aa  all 

[who  dare  not  take  tb* 

believe  to  ba  aoaad. 

f  Is  thto  then  the  DevU'a 

maJu  us  become  Ilk* 

I  despise? 

generally  suppoaad  to 

Lip  of  buslneaemcn. 

lly  have  to  save  your- 

from  communtom  or 

original    group,    vary 

ilaed  group  all  yoa 

able  to  a^ee  upon  la 

It  aomebody  else  baa 

else  has  to  mend  bla 

Bfore   your    group   can 

itlc  action."     But  as 

and  Joe  and  Bob 

all-powerful. 

ok  the  risk  tomorrow 

I.  or  cut  prices,  or  raise 

conaclp  ice  tells  you — 

one  t.  ing  you  could 

i:  Bccpptlng  paauiml 

I  that  American  deprea 

[and  I  know  to  the  one 

that    muat    make 

Ineviuble. 

j>tlng  peraonal  re- 

in  by  kk^lng  the  one 

dont  need  to.  or  you 

Kb:  that's  the  DevU. 

Mob  hto  predae 

)Bot  oBly  Moaeow  and 

3d   Waahlagton.     Ua 

next  to  you  but  with 
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you.  And  right  here,  on  thto  platform, 
prompting  me.  aa  he  so  often  doea,  to  some 
uncharitable  or  prldeful  utterance. 

For  example,  I  am  a  retired  politician. 
And  yet  I  dragged  In  by  the  heels  an  example 
of  my  own  political  astuteness  In  the  mntter 
of  our  air  policy  as  though  It  mattered.  And 
I  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  berate 
Henry  Wallace  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  to  on  all  points  and  at  all 
tlmea  completely  prepared  to  condemn  blm. 
Tea:  the  Devil  to  not  only  everywhere,  he 
was  here.  Imbuing  me,  even  aa  I  attacked 
him,  with  the  very  same  devlltohly  mcaslanlc 
windbag  spirit  that  afflicts  poor  Henry 
Walltce. 

And  now  to  answer  the  question:  Hew  can 
the  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
help  to  reverse  the  present  global  trend 
towarda  Identifying  the  DevU  as  the  other 
fellow,  a  trend  which  must  result  In  atomic 
war  and  unspeakable  desolation.  It  to  very 
simple.  But  It  to  not  easy.  We  can  reverse 
It  when  we  begin  to  hold  ourselves  as  per- 
sons responsible  for  It.  And  as  we,  as  per- 
sons, take  action  every  day,  cost  what  It  may 
at  the  hands  of  state  or  society,  aceordlr^  to 
the  dictates  of  our  personal  conscience.  A 
sense  of  one's  neighbor,  of  personal  respoxul- 
bllity,  and  of  liberty  is  the  3*ln-l  sens* 
without  which  freedom  mitot  perUb. 

In  th*  flnal  analysu,  there  to  no  othsr 
solution  to  a  man's  problems,  even  In  the 
year  1047,  but  the  day's  honest  work,  tbs 
day's  honest  declalons.  the  day's  generoua 
utterance,  and  the  day's  good  deed. 

We  are  Americana.  We  think  we  ar*  dif- 
ferent from  the  Communtots.  In  what  does 
our  difference  lie?  Only'  in  thto:  We  ara 
each  of  lu  still  free  to  do  what  our  oonsclenoe 
dletat**  to  us,  and  what  to  suggaated  to  our 
minds  and  heart*  by  courage  and  charity. 
Let  us  do  tt.  for.  as  Walt  Whitman  said. 
Tha  Aaterican  oooapaot  to  altogether  wltb 
Indlrlduala." 


GtBtrtI  Hooifaif  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAaaACMVSlTTS 
Of  THB  HOUM  or  RBPRBSBNTATIVa 

Thurtdav.  May  t,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcotD.  I  Include  the  following  portion 
of  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Boston 
Herald  and  several  letters: 

Vera  PaiczD  Ottt  or  Nxw  Homxs,  GI  Loams  To 
Daor,  BAincsas  Tolo 

(By  Arthur  Stratton) 

High  construction  coats  have  priced  out 
the  veteran  from  purchasing  hto  own  home 
and  wUl  mean  a  considerably  lesaenlng  vol- 
ume of  GI  home  loans  thto  year,  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks  was  In- 
formed yesterday. 

The  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  T. 
Bertram  King,  director  of  the  loan  guaranty 
section  of  the  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon,  told 
members  of  the  association  at  Its  anntial  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  Statler  that  "present- 
day  costs  have  taken  the  price  of  new  hous- 
ing far  beyond  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  aver- 
age veteran  purchaser." 

am  THOTTBAifB  ooLLABa  vzT'a  uatir 
"There  Just  ton't  any  sizable  group  of 
prospective  veteran  buyers  that  can  carry 
loans  above  t6,000.  And  how  many  will  prove 
to  be  anxious  to  buy  when  they  see  what  they 
can  get  with  their  $6,000  loan?" 

King  reported  to  representatives  of  681 
mutual  savings  banks  throu^^bout  the  coun- 


try that  construction  costs,  figured  on  the 
basto  of  a  standard,  six-room  frame  house, 
have  risen  about  10  percent  slnoe  November. 
He  added  that  "new  starU"  for  the  first  3 
months  of  thto  year  totaled  only  133.000.  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  160,000  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1946.  when  materials  were  In 
shorter  supply  and  controto  were  on. 

East  Boston  Social  Csirms  CouNcn., 

Boston.  Mass..  April  29,  1947. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kxnnedt, 

House  0/  Reinestntative*. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  CoMcnssMAN :  Thto  to  an  appeal  from 
Bast  Boston  to  you  to  do  what  you  can  t4:i 
get  tha  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  general  hoiu- 
ing  bill  passed. 

You  know  East  Boston  and  you  know  what 
sort  of  hoiulng  we  have  in  some  sections 
here.  Our  people  deserve  a  better  break,  anU 
we  believe  the  passage  of  the  above  bill  would 
help  a  lot. 
Thanking  you. 

Very  truly  yotuw, 

S.   MAX  NCLSON, 

Ocfieral  iXreofor. 
CAMiamoi  Foot  No.  SB. 

JBWXSM  Was  VlTBAMa 

or  TMS  UaiTXo  Statbi, 
Cambridge,  May  1,  1947. 
Hon.  JoKW  F.  Kztrmar, 

Congressman  Prom  Mae$aehu$tUt, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DiAR  OoMoaiMMAM:  At  a  regtilar  m**i- 
ing  on  Monday,  April  M,  1M7.  tba  Oambrldgm 
Post  Mo,  M,  J.  W.  v.,  strongly  urges  you  U> 
support  th*  Taft-WagDar-Ill*nd*r  bousing 
bill  and  favor  paasag*  of  same. 
Ob*di*ntly  yours, 

Dr.  M.  acxttTiBa,  Adfutont. 


Caa  Am«rlciB  Delltri  Tliwwt  KftnUlB 
AkuT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINiriSOTA 
ZM  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESINTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  I.  1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Includo 
an  editorial  dated  May  4. 1947,  by  one  of 
the  famous  editorial  writers  of  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  Carroll 
Binder,  on  the  important  question  as  to 
whether  It  is  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
by  the  United  States  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  the  Communist -threatened  coun- 
tries: 

Can  Amexican  Doixaxs  Thwaxt  Kxxmun 
Ands? 

(By  CarroU  Binder) 

How  much  to  the  United  States  si>ending 
for  foreign  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  po- 
litical sUblllzatlon?  How  much  would 
American  taxpayers  have  to  provide  during 
the  next  6  years  to  make  good  on  the  Truman 
poUcy  of  supporting  menaced  free  govern- 
ments? How  wotild  a  major  American  eco- 
nomic depression  affect  thto  program? 

These  questions  are  being  discussed  at 
home  and  abroad  as  Congrees  debatea  ap- 
propriations and  tax  reduction  and  as  the 
Kremlin  speculates  on  a  major  crash  oi  the 
American  and  British  economlea. 

Russia's  refusal  to  Join  with  the  western 
democracies  In  making  decent  peace  settle- 
ments and  Russia's  behavior  toward  non- 


Communtot  countrlee  arlae  out  of  the  Krem« 
Un's  conviction  that  the  United  States  and 
otner  capltaltotlc  countries  are  heading  for 
imavoldable  economic  catastrophe. 

As  times  get  harder  In  the  United  Stataa. 
Russia  and  Marxians  in  other  countries  cal- 
ouate.  American  taxpayers  will  be  Increaa- 
Ingly  reluctant  to  provide  funda  for  the 
Truman  program. 

When  American  financial  asstotance  drlea 
up.  Russia  expects  the  countries  enjoying  or 
anticipating  American  aid  to  be  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  Communist  pressure. 

To  make  sure  that  tu  predictions  ooma 
true,  RiMsia  to  offering  Increasing  oppoaltlon 
to  creation  of  an  International  trade  organ- 
ixatlon. 

Russia  wanu  the  entir*  program  of  intor- 
national  economic  cooparaiton.  symbsllaad 
by  the  International  Bank,  the  International 
Fund,  nnd  ITO  to  tall,  ao  that  the  anticipat*d 
depreaalon  will  attain  maximum  proportions 
and  laav*  the  United  SUtes  too  weak  and 
discradttad  to  stand  In  Ruuia's  way. 

%vm  tmLw-uKwmam 

In  anticipation  of  that  deveiqimcnt  tba 
Kremlin  to  engaging  in  some  fancy  saif- 
deception. 

In  a  significant  article  to  aid  the  agiUtor 
and  propagandtot  Fravda,  on  April  38  de- 
clared there  ar*  9.700,000  unemployed  In  tb* 
UnlUd  SUtes.  Unemployment  and  strikes 
are  assuming  an  axtenslve  and  steadily  in- 
eraaslng  seope,  resulting  in  an  increasingly 
tens*  int*mal  slttiatlon. 

Tber*  wers  ajOO.OOO  unamployod  in  tb* 
United  States  In  Mareb.  and  3,600,000  in 
February,  but  suttotlos,  as  Fraeda  long  ago 
obs*rv*d  ar*  aa  instrum*Bt  of  tb*  elati 
war. 

Tb*  Hotis*  last  ^tttk  approprutad  taoo,- 
000,000  to  aid  AustrU,  Hungary,  Poland.  lUly, 
Oreeoe,  and  China.  The  Senat*  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Oommitta*  previously  had  unanimously 
approved  a  M60,000,000  appropriation  for  tbto 
purpo**,  but  a  tax-reduction -minded  Hotis* 
cut  tbat  figure  by  IIM.OOOXXW. 

HCPLACH  tnnau  aa 

This  appropriation  Is  in  addition  to  MOO.- 
000,000  previously  voted  to  asstot  Oreace  and 
Turkey  along  lines  laid  down  by  Frssldent 
Truman,  It  to  designed  to  relieve  scute  dto- 
treat  incident  to  the  dtooontlnuanee  of 
UNRRA. 

This  also  U  Indepeiulcnt  of  IMO.000.000 
worth  of  asslsunce  the  United  States  to  com- 
mitted to  give  the  people  of  the  Anwrlcan- 
occupied  cone  of  Oennany  during  the  next  t 
years;  1000.000.000  worth  of  asslsUnce  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  feels  mtut  be  given  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  during  that  period;  several  hun- 
dred million  which  will  be  required  If  we  are 
to  make  a  success  of  our  occupation  of  south- 
ern Korea,  and  almost  as  much  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  in  Austria. 

BXrrAXN   MAT   NSD   XOBI 

Thto  list  does  not  take  Into  account  tha 
possibility  that  Great  Britain  may  have  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  assume  at  least  part 
of  the  commitment  to  provide  (500.000.000 
worth  of  asstotance  to  Germany  which  Brit- 
ain tmdertook  last  December  at  our  behest. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  present  and 
prospective  American  commitments  has 
prompted  Representative  Histxs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Introduce  a  resolution  In  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  on  foreign  aid.  Its  object  would 
be  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  best 
way  to  relate  our  expenditures  abroad  to  our 
resourcee  and  objectives. 

Pending  the  findings  of  such  a  committee, 
we  have  only  a  series  of  Informal  estimates 
and  reporte  to  guide  us. 

what    TrNTTED    STATXB    HAS    CIVCN 

On  the  basto  of  official  reports  of  16  Oov- 
enunent  agencies.  Senator  John  McClxllan, 
of  Arkansas,  says  that  between  July  1,  1945, 
and  July  1.  1M7.  the  United  SUtes  wUl  have 
allocated  mousy  or  goods  for  Xoralgn  relief 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or 


f .  jr«f  i.  1947 


'AX7VER.    lir.  Bttrnker.  under 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 

ul  and  timely  address  liy  Mr.  Bd. 

Wlmiier.  editor  of  Forward  America  and 

Mresldenc  of  the  National  Federa- 

mU  BMlBiSS.    His  address  was 

over  radio  stations  WHIO  and 

on  April  29.  1947.     Tbe  address 

the  consideration  of  everyone  ln> 

In  thwarting  the  march  toward 

.  and  centnWtatton  of  ecooomlc 

The  address  la  aa  follows: 

of  tha 

:   "Tha  pnMtant. 

world  labora  for 

with  wtUeh  to 


aarkat.  and  I 
bagtonar  m 


bfraa  ■oma 
TlUa  to  tha 
which 
to  aU. 
and  im- 
provatftant  of  eondlUooa  for  all." 

Thl  I  qjootatton  from  th«  Itf*  oC 
ladlat  and  fitlaman.  to  tha  thams  of  a  talk 
you  ^m  now  haai 

of  Forward  iiifbi.  and  Ttoa 


tt  of  tba  Matkmal  FrdaratloB  of 


thna.  ladlM  and  gantlaman.  It  hac  t>c«n 
purpiaa  to  challanf  yoor  paMottom 
ttaooKbt  with  eartaia  slatsiias' 
i  lataraallonal 
.  Um  Hvw  of  aH  piapii  la 
nattoaa.    Moat  of  my  arfumaats  bav« 
eant«rad  about  tba  subjaet  at  loasan 
at  ptHvar  la  tba  baads  c<  Um  ftw. 
bays  aodaa voted  to  provt  that  tucb 
aanualloa  has  Mfl  only  oauiad  alt  the 
War*,  bul  that  ■over  \a  th«  hatuU 
law   a  now  taylat  ib«  gruundauin   fc 
iMvi  ««M  war 

TiMrt  li.  at  eouras,  a  way  la  wtUsh  we 
■iBli^lBo  thf  throat  el  too  mush  pow«] 
of  tha  ftw,  and  If  this  goal 
isd.  wf  can  uahar  In  tba  loosaat 
of  prispartty  ever  known,  and  tnd.  ao 
thto  nansratloa  Is  ooooertMd.  tha  thi 
another  world  eoafllct.    Tha  ramady  li  i 
pla.    It  aaa  be  applied  •cientiAcally. 
ho  ratU  loaa  to  any.  but  with  untold  gi 
the  many.    Tba  raoMdy  for  curing  tha 
of  which  I  apeak— centralisation  of  pc)i 
tha  hands  of  the  few— U  decentraliaat 
If  we  do  not  apply  thla  reoMdy — Ama 
I — and  tha  aoelal, 
political  eonflai 
which  would  follow  such  a  disaster  nc 
ptctaiiaaUon. 

I  ifeall  make  no  attempt  to  prore  thu  i 
atatamaat  la  thto  eranlng'a  broadcast, 
I  wUl  prove  certain  thlafa  to  your 
aatlafaeUon,  wblab  abould  remove  from 
mind  any  eaH^iaeaBey  you  may  feel 
tba  praeant  tranda  to  centralisation. 

Durtnc  tha  past  eevaral  weeks  I  have 
UTflnf:  support  of  the  Kafaurer-O'] 
bUl.  DOW  pending  In  Oongreaa   which 
prohibit  any  futtire  merglnf  of  com| 
corporations,  and  I  promised  to  give 
more  detailed  report  on  what  we  Lof 
pllsh  through  the  paaaage  of  thla ; 
Broadly  stated.  Ifea  Mil  to 
between  competing  corporntlons.  I 
known  as  the  OliabotMy-Kefauver  bill, 
been   prepared   with  a  view  to  prohibit 
tmlawlul  reatralnta  and  mooopoUea.  and] 
prevent  certain  trade  practices  not  cr 
by    existing   antitrust   laws.    Tbe   Coi 
did  pasa  antimerger  bftolatlmi  in  1914. 
waa  Utaadsd  to  feaK  the  trend  toward 
aopoly.  ao  avklawft  dorlac  Aut  period, 
ilka  all  Important  laws,  this  one  had  ita  1 
hole  for  those  wbo  wanted  to  find  It. 
law  was  known  aa  the  CltijUMx  Act.  and 
tlon  7  of  thla  act  apeclflcaUy  stated  In 
cut  language  that  no  corporation  could 
quire  any  part  of  Iba  atoek  or  share  caf 
of  aadthar  eetpmatloo  wheea  tha  affeetj 
euch  purrbaaa  would  tend  to  leeaen 
pattttoo  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

Bvary  eorporatlon  lawyer  who  studied 
tlon  knew  that  the  Intent  ot  the 
t  was  to  prevent  too  few  oorporat 
Oroa   getting   too   mtich   control,    and 

trend  should  hare  slowed  down] 
It  of  thto  kiwladli.    The  lai 
however,  dtscc 
a  looptaola  la  tba  law,  which  waa  tha 
slon  of  a  prohibition  acalnst  the  acqulati 
of  the  propertlaa  and  pbyalcal  aaseu  of 
patlng  corparatkma.  and  as  soon  as  these  ' 
poraUona  found  that  they  could  evade 
mtant  of  the  law  by  purobaslng  the 
ertlaa  and  other  physical  aaaets  of  com; 
eorporatkma  a  new  wave  of  oMfiaiB  got 
way.  and  each  year  there  haa  bean  an 
m  thair  number. 

Let  na  look  at  a  few  startling  figures  to  i 
Just  whtt  has,  and  Is  still  happening  to' 
Statlatlca  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
aiM  raportad  m  IS  10  showed  that  "aoo 
mg  ecrporatlona  bad  aaaata  of  M3.i 
000."  The  aaaata  of  thsae  oorporatlODa 
doubled  In  the  year*  beginning  tn  190B 
ending  In  Itlt.  By  18».  tba  aaaets  of 
same  aoO  corporations  jumped  trou  "fc 


a 
tba 


»Ullon  doUara."  and  by 
It  of  all  corpo- 
it  of  the  aaaeto  of  all 

than  6  percent  of  all 

words,  "owned  Wl 

all  reporting  cc 

^th  of  1  percent  of  the 

ig    in    1031      •      •      • 

the   earnings   of   aB 

oorparatkma   la 
|14MMI4MX)MO  or  DMsei. 
had  jumped  to  41,  oM 
bean  aliaoet  douMedt 
!•».  there  w««  lj«f 
•orporatlona,   all   of 
ef  the  spini  of  the 
tha  depreaalea, 
with  the  Mfger  eer- 
at  their 


imiastan  reeently  re« 
of  1.800  mergers  took 
from  1»40  to  1»4<. 
eompanlaa  abaorbad 
tn  the  food  tndua- 
lulred  49  independent 
Inds  of  buslneeees,  the 
ling  up  vinoally  all  of 
of  liquor  barrels.  fore« 
ly  to  sell  out  bccatiae 
Iners. 

iblne   has    nearly    BOO 

Id  sits  astride  as  much 

I  dairy  busineaa  of 

Thla  same  dairy 

1 66  pereant  of  tbe  cl 

of  the  lee  cream 

fluid  milk  buslnesa,  8 

lee.  and  It  ts  operating 

entirely  foreign  to  the 

itry.  la  agricultural  lm« 
)-stare  Add,  In  bank- 
ler  phase  ot  our  na- 
3ry  is  the  same,  and  It 
tnd  to  merging  of  the 
the  Nation  under  the 
of  directors,  that  has 

raeUoes  of  labor  unions, 
big.  bureaucratic  gov- 

sj  in  this  direction  la 

Ideals,  and  foreign  to 

lat  constitutes  the  free 

Jraw.  one  of  the  lead- 

the  country,  aald  not 

"Competition  requires 

jn.  free  aeeeaa  to  mar- 

|rea  of  eontrol  by  any 

mora  the  sellers,  tha 

Br  can  shift  from  one 

ler  of  Life.  Time,  and 

lid  In  1936.  and  I  quote: 

nor  govaraaaant  make 

;uoD  of  breaking  down 

more  compact,  more 

la  allowed  to  remain 

of  oar  eeoBoaty,  then 

isn  and  the  AoMrtean 

all  Amartean  dttoeua. 

Ives  for  a  different  or- 

in  which  the  powers 

Dt  limited.  In  which  the 

It  la  not  clear,  and  In 

ling,  and  even  the  buy- 

3f  the  Mgcaat  show  on 

lously  eentroUed  from 

lUon   from  Fortune 

ithm  of  big  bualnesa, 

Luee,  Its  publisher. 

tnsatlonal  statement.  I 

and  Fortune  maga- 

lattcrs.    Ftom  tlaae 

»pear.  especially  In  For- 

and  then  In  I04S, 

irlca  and  tha  Future. " 

tha  top 
Itara.  stated: 
for  their  own  good. 
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Ko  government  can  ever  locate  that  point  at 
which  a  bt<slneaa  reaches  Its  exact  optimum 
siae.  but  ours  can  at  least  make  a  start.  We 
can  oppose  unnecaaaary  gigantism  and  make 
eorporatlons  prove  that  tbey  need  to  be  as 
big  as  they  are."  By  no  other  course  can 
we  escape  socialization  of  banking  and  in- 
dustry within  the  next  few  years,  wbteb 
would  lead  us  straight  Into  tha  arms  of  tba 
Oommunists. 

I  told  you  bafore  that  I  had  testlftsd  in  be* 
half  of  tha  Kafauvar  bill,  which  I  bellvva  ts 
the  first  atep  wa  ean  take  this  year  to  lay 
tha  foundation  for  a  real  deeantrallaatlon 
program.  There  to  no  doubt  in  my  aUad 
that  the  but  wUl  be  Nported  out  ef  the 
jiiMolMir  Oenmittee,  but  Indloatlons  are 
that  It  win  take  a  flfbt  to  brtng  It  up  for  a 
MotMa  vote. 

U  tha  bill  abould  pa«  tha  House  I  bellave 
It  will  go  quiokly  to  paaaaga  by  the  Banate, 
where  Sanator  Joeeph  OMamonst,  tha  apon* 
aor,  and  other  top  Benators  are  already  mak- 
ing a  real  fight. 

Mr.  KsPAtrvn'a  bill  U  known  aa  H.  R.  51S. 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  that  you  wire  or  write 
your  Congraasman.  but  I  do  urge  you  to  con> 
aider  wall  what  little  thing  you  may  do  to 
keep  the  monopoly  issue  the  hottest  Issue  In 
America.  We  have  been  shadow  boxing  with 
phantoms  long  enough.  It  is  time  that  we 
ohalleage  the  real  enemy  of  tbe  American 
way  of  life:  centralisation  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  few. 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  scAsaACutr^CTTs 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  May  8,  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oto.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  Station  WHDH,  Boston, 
Mass.  on  May  3.  1947: 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  Polish  Nation.  I  am  very 
highly  privileged,  as  Congressman  from  the 
Third  Maasachusetts  District,  to  participate 
in  this  most  appropriate  and  impressive  pro- 
gram in  tribute  to  an  outstanding  nation 
and  a  noble  people.  Americans  of  every  race, 
class,  and  creed  Join  today  with  all  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  Polish  descant  in  commem- 
orating the  stirring  events  of  the  founding 
of  this  inspiring  nation  and  paying  oiu  hum- 
ble homage  to  the  historic  achievements  of 
the  Polish  people. 

No  nation  in  history  has  sacrificed  more  for 
freedom.  No  people  In  history  have  suffered 
more  in  the  name  of  free  institutions.  From 
time  Immemorial  down  to  the  very  present 
moment  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish 
people  have  strtiggled  with  Uemendous  faith, 
xmyleldlng  tenacity  and  unsurpassed  courage 
to  serve  the  cause  of  self-determination  and 
human  liberty,  yea,  and  to  serve  the  cause 
of  the  living  Christ. 

During  the  recent  war  the  Polish  people 
and  Americans  of  Pollsb  blood  gave  living 
proof  of  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
In  their  own  land,  suffering  under  the  lash 
of  an  unspeskable  tyranny,  stricken  more 
cruelly  perhaps  than  any  other  single  nation, 
the  Polish  people  waged  an  unflinching  bat- 
tle against  overpowering  odds  and  against  a 
ruthleas  enemy  which  Uld  waste  theUr  beau- 
tiful ooimtry.  ravaged  their  homes,  slaugh- 
tered the  helpless  and  the  innocent,  snd 
threatened  all  free  InstltuUons  throughout 
tha  world. 


At  booM  here  In  America  our  own  brave 
Pqllsh-American  soiu  In  the  armed  forces  by 
gallantry  and  heroism  unexcelled  by  any 
group  proved  to  us  and  to  the  world  that 
there  is  no  braver,  no  stronger,  and  no  more 
courageoiu  American  than  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican. OrateftU  as  we  all  must  be  for  the 
opportunity  to  live  as  cltlaens  of  this  great 
free  Nation,  they  demonstrated  that  they 
wera  prepared  to  discharge  In  full  the  debt 
which  they  owed  to  our  own  beloved  country, 
beoauae  thay  believed,  Ilka  all  of  us  ballaved. 
that  thay  were  fighting  to  praaervc  damoeraoy 
and  fighting  to  defend  the  principles  of  free* 
dom  and  Juitloe,  upon  wbleb  all  demooratle 
Institutions  are  baaed. 

Thay  believed,  as  aU  o(  us  bslleved.  that 
our  Nation  and  the  nations  aaaoelated  with 
ua  la  the  devastating  world-wide  oonfUot 
ware  fighting  for  tha  doctrlnaa  aet  forth  In 
tba  Atlantlo  Charter  and  tba  "four  fraa- 
domi "  Thay  bad  every  reaaon  to  believe, 
once  our  anemlaa  were  entahad,  that  tha 
promise  of  speedy  liberation  and  aelf-deur« 
mlnatlon  for  Poland  and  other  small  nations, 
reiterated  so  often  during  the  war,  would  be 
kept,  that  the  guarantee  of  a  free,  independ- 
ent Polish  nation  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  snd  pronounced  in  many  other  war- 
time declarations  would  be  respected,  that 
the  right  of  the  Polish  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  self-determination  would  be  re- 
deemed and  enforced,  that  their  birthright 
of  freedom  and  Independence,  for  which  so 
much  blocd  had  been  spilled  throughout  the 
ages,  would  be  recognized. 

Tee.  my  friends,  these  were  the  solemn 
promises  mede  to  the  Polish  people,  made 
to  all  other  small  nations.  But  these  prom- 
ises have  not  been  kept.  These  guarantees 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  These  rights  have 
not  been  enforced.  Instead,  through  a  series 
of  abameful  compromises,  concessions,  and 
appeaaaments  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam 
In  which.  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  our  own 
Government  took  a  leading  part,  the  At- 
lantic Charter  was  thrown  overboard,  the 
"^our  freedoms"  was  consigned  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  the  Polish  nation  was  thrown  Into 
shackles  and  slavery  under  the  domination 
of  Godless,  antidemocratic  commtmism — a 
system  of  government  and  a  condition  of 
servitude  just  as  detestable  and  obnoxlotu  to 
the  liberty-loving,  peace-seeking  Polish  peo- 
ple as  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  Nazis  and 
just  as  detestable  and  obnoxious  to  all  the 
decent,  right-thinking  peoples  of  the  world. 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  glories  of  the 
past  of  this  ravaged  Nation.  I  desire  to  de- 
clare that  there  Is  no  crime  in  all  the  annala 
of  history  perpetrated  against  any  nation 
more  ghastly,  more  horrible,  or  more  per- 
fldioiu  than  the  high  international  crime 
which  unconscionably  cast  the  God-fearing 
peoples  of  Poland  Into  slavery  under  a  Com- 
munist puppet  government.  This  crime  cries 
to  the  American  people,  not  only  for  re- 
demption, but  for  correction.  The  cruel  be- 
trayal of  the  Polish  people,  a  betrayal  with- 
out hardly  a  counterpart  in  all  human  his- 
tory, mtut  be  corrected.  The  great  wrong 
that  has  lieen  done  to  this  noble  people  must 
be  righted.  If  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Nations  are  to  maintain  aelf- 
respect  and  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
lovers  of  freedom  and  Justice  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Polish  people  are  not  seeking  special 
favors  from  anyone  or  from  any  nation. 
They  are  merely  seeking  their  Ood-given 
right  to  be  restored  to  their  previous  status, 
to  be  released  from  cruel.  Inhuman  serfdom 
and  to  be  pemUtted  to  live  as  free  cltlaens 
of  a  nation  ordained  and  developed  under  the 
same  principles  of  self-determination  upon 
which  our  own  Nation  Is  baaed  and  in  tha 
name  of  which  and  to  perpetuate  which  so 
many  Polish  and  American  sons  and  sons 
of  other  free  nations  fought,  bled,  and  died. 
The  moral  sense  and  the  conscience  of 
the  loyal  American  people  have  been  deeply 


shocked  and  arotised  by  the  plight  of  Poland 
and  they  will  insist  that  the  Polish  people 
shall  be  released  from  bondage  and  ac- 
corded the  right.- so  dearly  won,  to  maintain 
their  own  form  of  government  free  from  tbe 
brutallslng  shackles  of  communism.  The 
oauje  of  Poland  Is  and  will  be  tbe  one  great 
teat  of  whether  or  not  this  Nation  and  tbe 
United  Natlotw  will  be  able  to  carry  out  tbe 
great  basic  principles  for  which  we  fought 
tba  war  of  asubllshing  freedom  and  liberty 
on  a  aeeure  foundation  or  whether  we,  on  the 
other  band,  will  alt  back  In  oravan  sub- 
mlsai  m  and  appeaaament  and  lurrender  to 
tbe  aeoompllahed  fact  of  eoaununlam  on  ■ 
world-wide  Male. 

As  wa  obaerve  tha  tteady  preasura  agalnsl 
the  aaplratlona  of  tha  PolUh  peoplt  and 
other  peoples  who  have  a  right  to  be  free. 
as  wa  observe  tha  apread  of  infiltration  and 
eontrol  beyond  tba  gatewaya  of  waatem 
Buropa  Into  practically  all  parts  of  tha  world, 
and  especially  mto  tha  very  heart  of  weatera 
democratic  civilization,  thinking  Americana 
must  be  gravely  disturbed  at  the  expanding 
and  ominoiu  power  of  tha  mighty  octopus  ot 
Red  fascum  which  U  so  ruthlessly  spread- 
ing its  deadly  tentaclea  over  ao  many  tree 
democratic  nations. 

If  the  freedom  our  sons  fought  for  Is  to 
live,  if  the  rights  of  nations,  small  and  large, 
to  ordain  their  own  form  of  government  are 
to  be  preserved,  if  the  dignity  and  liberty 
of  the  ordinary  hvunan  being  Is  to  be  recog- 
nized, then  it  Is  the  sworn  duty  ot  every 
American  who  believes  In  the  baalc  trutba 
and  doctrines  of  his  own  Nation  to  rally  to 
the  cause  of  Poland,  and  Indeed  to  rally  to 
the  cause  of  every  helpless,  inarticulate  na- 
tion, beaten  down,  suppressed,  and  strug- 
gling to  be  free  from  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Our  sons  have  fought  and  died  for  freedom 
and  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  stand  for 
and  strive  to  fulfill  the  Ideals  for  which  so 
many  of  them  paid  the  supereme  sacrifice 
and  offered  their  all.  Poland  must  and  will 
be  free  or  else  the  cause  of  democracy,  which 
she  s3rmlx>llzes  so  nobly,  will  be  submerged 
under  the  wave  ot  totelltarian  dictatorship 
and  the  world  will  ultimately  revert,  as  it 
has  In  dark  times  of  the  past  under  condi- 
tions very  similar  to  the  ones  which  now 
confront  us.  into  brutality  and  barbarianlsm. 

And  so.  my  friends,  on  this  glorious  Pulaakl 
Day  that  typifies  some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  inspiring  chapters  of  man's  struggles  for 
freedom  and  light,  which  exemplifies  so  mag- 
nificently the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  Po- 
land and  the  Polish  people,  1  am  proud  to 
pay  my  htimble  tribute.  And  I  am  proud 
to  pledjge  my  continued  and  my  unflinching 
efforts  to  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland  and  hu- 
man freedom. 

Yes,  my  friends.  Poland  must  be  free.  With 
God's  grace  and  with  the  help  of  the  milliona 
of  patriotic  people  of  our  own  great  Republio 
and  liberty-loving  peoples  the  world 
may  Polish  freedom  soon  coum  to  pass. 


Search  Without  Warrant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREJ3 

oe 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroaNU 
IN  THI  BOU8E  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  Man  t,  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  5-to-4  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  week, 
a  decision  marked  by  a  bitter  minority 
dissent,  the  right  of  search  without  war« 
rant  was  pronounced. 

By  reason  of  my  votes  in  several  in- 
stances during  the  course  of  this  aecBton, 
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HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 
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ThnrsdKf.  Mn  f .  f  »#7 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  Spemker.  Ak 
Lincoln  once  Mtd.  "CalUnt  the  IaU 
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of  mtist  legislation.  That  is  no  longer 
true.  Under  the  Republican  congres- 
sional majority,  committees  devise  their 
own  legislation  and  perfect  it  through 
public  hearings  and  following  numerous 
conferences.  It  is  obvious  that  a  delib- 
erative legislative  process  of  this  type 
moves  more  slowly  than  the  shot-gun 
wedding  technique  employed  by  the  New 
Dealers.  It  is  also  obvious,  however,  that 
this  Republican  technique  is  more  repre- 
gentative  of  the  people's  views  and  more 
reflective  of  the  concepts  upon  which 
America's  Government  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  written  testimony 
evolved  by  foltowing  the  admonition. 
"Let  us  look  at  the  record,"  I  now  offer 
the  following  article  which  was  written 
by  me  for  the  April  issue  of  the  Repub- 
lican magazine,  published  in  Chicago, 
111.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
article  was  written  early  in  April.  Since 
It  was  written,  substantial  additional 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  freeing  America  from  administrative 
controls,  writing  foreign  policy  by  bi- 
partisan action,  and  effecting  reductions 
in  the  President's  budget.  However, 
even  this  brief  review  of  achievements 
by  the  Republican  Congress  up  to  the 
first  part  of  April  provides  an  effective 
answer  to  those  who  carelessly  contend 
that  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  not  get- 
ting results. 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  In  this  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  established  a  performance  pat- 
tern of  redeemed  campaign  pledges 
which  is  almost  without  precedent  or 
without  parallel  in  congressional  history. 

(Prom   the   Republican   magazine   of   April 

1»47| 

This  tloNTH  nr  WASHiNCToir 

(By  Hon.  Kasl  B.  Mitndt) 

The  brUllance  of  Washington's  famed 
cherry  bloesoms  la  rivaled  these  days  by  the 
blushing  faces  of  embarrassed  critics  who 
prematxuely  criticized  the  new  Republican 
majorltj  in  Congress  for  "not  Uvlng  up  to 
campaign  promises." 

Discerning  Washington  observers  with 
long  memories  say  that  they  cannot  remem- 
ber any  Congress,  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, which  has  done  so  much  *n  so  short 
a  time  to  vindicate  Its  pledges  to  the 
American  voters  aa  has  the  BlghUeth  Con- 


To  demonstrate  that  the  foregoing  analy- 
sis is  not  merely  the  unsupported  opinion  of 
a  few  observers  and  that  this  writer  U  not 
engaging  in  hyperbole  In  bringing  you  the 
Washington  rating  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, let  uc  review  the  record. 

The  Republican  Party  made  10  specinc 
promises  to  the  American  public  during  the 
last  eampalgn.  These  pledges  were  not 
wensel-worded  generalities  nor  amblguoiis 
platitudes.  They  are  In  the  files  of  every 
metropoUtlan  newspaper  of  the  country  and 
are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Hers  Is  the  list  of  10  specinc  promises. 
After  each  pledge  follows  the  performance 
record  which  Is  already  a  matter  of  actual 
achievement  afttr  only  90  days  of  Republican 
leaderahlp  In  Congress. 

OOaCMXXNISM   MTTST  WE  CUBBD 

1.  Republicans  promised  that  they  would 
compel  the  administration  to  remove  the 
Conunimlsts  which  it  had  been  admitting  to 
tbs  Federal  pay  roll  for  more  than  14  years. 

Performance:  Speaker  Jos  liAsmf  of  the 
Bcuas  of  RepresenUtlTss  made  the  demand 
that  "ConTmunlsU  must  be  fired  from  the 
Pedsral  pay  roU."  ths  major  them*  of  his 


address  on  the  opening  day  of  Congress.  Ths 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
operating  with  a  Republican  majority  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  recommended 
specific  legislation  providing  for  a  loyalty 
test  of  all  Federal  employees.  A  Republican- 
controlled  Appropriatlom  Committee  denied 
public  funds  entirely  to  one  administration 
agency  dominated  by  subversive  fellow 
travelers.  On  March  22  the  President  threw 
In  the  sponge  and  Issued  an  Executive  order, 
providing  for  a  loyalty  purge  to  remove  the 
Communists  from  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  administration  which 
had  appointed  them  to  office,  and  which  had 
resisted  all  efforts  to  drive  them  out  for  more 
than  14  years,  was  compelled  by  Republican 
action  to  yield  to  ths  growing  demand. 

WASTK  MUST  STOP 

a.  Republicans  promised  to  put  an  end  to 
wasteful  extravagance  and  endless  confusion 
In  the  administrative  agencies. 

Performance:  Every  appropriation  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  hU  subservient 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  these  first  3  months 
has  been  sharply  reduced  by  the  House.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  already  been  saved  the 
American  taxpayers.  The  biggest  cuts  are 
yet  to  come  In  the  most  excessively  padded 
budgetary  proposals,  which  are  scheduled  tor 
congressional  action  In  April,  May,  and  June. 
By  eliminating  tmnecessary  agencies,  the 
march  back  toward  orderly  goveriunent  has 
begtm. 

THS   cor    WIU.   DBCONTBOL    AMSSTCA 

S.  Republicans  promised  to  free  this  Re- 
public from  the  shackles  of  oppression  and 
unneeded  restrictions,  restraints,  and  regula- 
tions in  order  that  production  might  replace 
shortages. 

Performance:  Confronted  by  a  determined 
Republican  majority  In  Congress,  the  New 
Deal  and  wartime  agencies  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  bowed  to  the  Inevitable.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  slow  down  In  the 
stream  of  directives  flowing  out  of  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  the  reforms  were  made  volun- 
tarily by  bureau  chiefs  who  sensed  the  trend. 
In  some  cases  appropriations  were  denied, 
pledges  to  decontrol  America  were  exacted  In 
others  before  administrative  agencies  were 
allotted  the  public  funds  they  required.  As 
a  result,  clothing,  food,  automobiles,  tires, 
plumbing  supplies — the  materials  America 
needs — are  becoming  available  again. 

COVZaMMXMT  BT  EDICT  MUST  KMS 

4.  Republicans  pledged  their  countrymen 
that  a  Republican  Congress  would  turn 
America  away  from  the  road  toward  one- 
man  government. 

Perlormance:  Notified  by  the  Republican 
congressional  leadership  that  his  wartime 
powers  would  not  be  extended,  President 
Truman  saved  what  face  he  could  by  Issuing 
his  declaration  "that  hostilities  are  at  an 
end."  By  such  a  declaration,  made  Just  ahead 
of  congressional  action,  many  of  the  presi- 
dential powers  to  Issue  edicts  were  termi- 
nated. Others  are  being  ended  by  congres- 
sional action.  Congress  Is  once  again  ths 
legislative  authority  In  America, 
wnx  paoMOTx  pkodxtctiom 

5.  Republicans  promised  production.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  work  out  labor  legisla- 
tion and  tax  laws  which  would  give  labor 
and  management  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing together  for  maximum  production;  that 
they  would  retain  enough  of  what  they  earn 
to  serve  as  a  sptir  to  far  greater  produc- 
tion. 

Performance:  Congress  has  already  acted 
to  st<^  the  portal-to-portal  pay  fiasco  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  New  Deal  maladmin- 
istration. The  Hotise  has  acted  to  reduce 
taxes  up  to  30  percent  In  ths  lowest  brackets 
and  to  10.5  percent  In  the  highest  brackets; 
the  Senate  may  have  acted  on  the  tax  leg- 
islation by  the  time  this  article  Is  printed. 
By  mld-Aprll,  a  comprehensive  "bill  of  rights 
for  labor  and  management"  Is  promised  from 


Congressman  Rabtlzt^  hard-working  Boose 
Labor  Oommlttss.  Strikes  had  been  reduced 
to  a  new  minimum  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1947.  Unethical  labor  bosses  can  no  longer 
threaten  the  American  jpubllc. 

fOanOX   AID  MOST   BS  SBCTXnSD 

6.  Republicans  promised  that  our  aid  to 
countries  overseas  should  be  used  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  suffering  rather  than  political 
fuel  for  rival  Ideologies. 

Performance :  The  Republican  Congress  an- 
nounced that  UNRRA  must  be  liquidated  dus 
to  the  sorry  record  of  ineptitude,  inefficiency, 
and  waste.  In  its  place  has  come  a  new 
formula  for  foreign  relief — largely  the  pro- 
gram of  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Republican 
President.  Our  foreign  relief  will  hence- 
forth be  supervised  by  American  citizens 
rather  than  foreign  Communist  leaders.  It 
win  be  used  to  extend  relief  to  human  suf- 
fering. Any  assistance  extended  above  ths 
level  of  that  reqtilred  to  prevent  abject  star- 
vation or  slow  death  will  be  provided  only 
to  areas  where  the  precepts  of  freedom  are 
permitted  to  function.  No  longer  will  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  provide  fuel  for  the  torches 
of  totalitarianism. 

THB  OOP  WILL  DBVXU»  AMiaiCA 

7.  Republicans  promised  to  support  rural 
electrification,  to  aid  veterans,  to  develop 
American  resources,  to  try  to  force  the  ad- 
ministration once  again  to  direct  the  fiow 
of  American  substance  so  as  to  strengthen 
America  from  within  as  well  as  to  safeguard 
It  from  without. 

Performance:  Republicans  have  kept  that 
pledge.  In  three  short  months.  In  addition 
to  putting  Into  practice  a  streamlined  Con- 
gress, the  Republican  congressional  major- 
ities demonstrated  their  determination  to 
press  for  the  Internal  development  of  Ameri- 
can resources.  Such  projects  as  REA,  recla- 
mation, soil  conservation,  veterans'  aid,  fiood 
control,  and  the  like  are  receiving  favorable 
consideration.  Waste  Is  being  eliminated 
where  evident.  By  adding  another  $500  to 
the  tax  exemptions  of  folks  over  the  age  of 
65,  the  Republican  members  of  the  Houss 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  provided  Imme- 
diate aid  to  America's  elder  citizens.  By  scru- 
tinizing oxir  foreign  commitments  carefully, 
the  Republican  majority  Is  making  mors 
money  available  for  immediate  domestic  ob- 
jectives. 

BXntXAUCaACT    MUST   BE   BIDUCID 

8.  From  Maine  to  California,  Republicans 
promised  that  they  would  reduce  bureauc- 
racy— would  separate  from  the  Federal  pay 
roll  thousands  of  unnecessary  chair  wiu-mers. 

Performance :  Separating  a  bureaucrat  from 
his  bounty  in  Washington  is  numbered 
among  one  of  the  most  diffictilt  acts  in  Amer- 
ican political  experience.  But  it  is  happen- 
ing. Already  200,000  of  the  political  extras 
have  been  severed  from  the  taxpayers'  pay 
roll.  Many  more  are  to  go.  Several  Investi- 
gating conunlttees  under  such  able  Repub- 
lican leadership  as  that  of  Representative  Ed 
Rbb,  Kansas,  chairman  of  the  House  ClvU 
Service  Committee,  and  Representative  Cuuk 
HoFPMAN,  M<''-h»g<»",  chairman  of  the  House 
Executive  Expenditures  Committee,  are  now 
making  a  careful  examination  of  this  prob- 
lem. On  the  Senate  side,  such  Senators  as 
Beidgcs,  of  New  Hampshire;  Bxewstex,  of 
Maine;  Fcbotjsom.  of  Michigan;  and  Wbobt, 
of  Nebraska,  are  taking  a  leading  part  In 
purging  the  pay  rolls. 

THS  FBI   MUST  BS   FBSS   TO   ACT 

0.  Prior  to .  last  November  BepubUeans 
pledged  themselves  to  "prevent  the  FBI  from 
being  brought  under  the  domination  of  ths 
White  House."  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  early  pub- 
lic service  In  the  crusads  against  commu- 
nism had  exposed  him  to  the  vindictive  at- 
tacks of  political  progressives  who  wers 
White  Bouse  favorites. 

Performance:  Republicans  have  kept  that 
pledge,    i.  Idgar  Hoover  has  been  i^van  to 
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Momdag.  Mop  5.  1847 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  Jol 
mj  coUehffues  In  expressing  my  (eell 
of  f  enuina  sorrow  over  the  passing  of 
friend.  Cummum  Oulach.  In  the  d( 
of  this  fine  gentleman,  his  family  has  U 
a  cherished  member  and  his  communlt 
has  lost  an  exceedingly  valuable  citizec 
He  was  a  good  man.  quiet  and  smcei 
and  be  will  be  missed  by  his  friends. 
Bute  of  Pennsylvania,  and  In  Con^re 
To  those  he  leaves  behind.  I  want  to  ex* 
tend  my  deep  and  heartfelt  tympat 
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or 
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Tuesday.  Mag  6.  1947 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  becai 
of  the  interest  there  Is,  or  ought  to  t)e, 
in  the  needs  of  our  country  insofar  as  .„* 
armed  forces  are  concerned.  I  ask  unan< 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap 
pendix  cf  the  Rxcord  an  Informative  ar- 
Ucle  presented  in  the  current  issue  q4. 
Liberty  Magaiine  as  a  part  of  an  Inform-J 
aUve  debate  enUtled  "Navy  Ver  u>  Alpl 
Force  on  How  to  Fight  the  Next  War.**! 
The  author  of  the  Navy  point  of  view  la 
the  Honorable  H.  Strove  Hensel.  former 
^MldUnt  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Atdy 
fMMed  to  speak,  and  free  to  do  so  with-' 
out  the  restrictions  of  current  Govern- 
ment service  Mr.  Hensd  has  this  to  say: 
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Army  Air  Forcaa  m  particular  maka  baadwayJ 
«tt  tha  public  it  wUl  andacger  our  national] 
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Lattf,  the  survey  notea,  accuracy  increased 
"and  averaged  55  to  40  percent  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  aiming  point  In  daylight  attacks 
from  aO.OOO  feet  or  lower."  By  contrast,  the 
low-level  attacks  by  carrier  planes  got  at 
least  60  percent  hits  within  250  feet  of  the 
aiming  point. 

Iwo  Jima,  less  than  20  square  mllea  In  area, 
waa  bombed  heavily  for  S'j  months,  but  the 
Japa  were  still  using  its  airfield  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  And  despite  the  Seventh  Army 
Air  Force's  10-wcek  attack,  it  took  25  days 
at  a  ccat  of  20.000  Uvea  for  the  marinea  to 
conquer  the  Island. 

If  the  AAP's  record  against  land  targets  is 
not  flattwlng.  Ita  score  against  shipping  is 
even  leaa  ao.  In  the  Battle  of  Midway  the 
B-17S  made  62  sorties  and,  according  to  Japa- 
nese survivors,  made  no  hits  at  all. 

The  classic  example  of  AAP  optimism  was 
the  reported  sinking  of  the  Japanese  battle- 
ship Horwno  off  Luzon  in  the  first  week  of 
the  war.  According  to  Japanese  naval  ofB- 
cera.  ahe  waa  not  in  that  area  and  none  of 
the  Jap  shlpa  attacked  suffered  any  damage. 
The  Haruna  was  actually  sunk  by  naval  car- 
rier aircraft  in  July  1945  in  the  anchorage  at 
Kure. 

AAP  spokesmen  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
the  event  of  future  war,  coastal  aerial  anti- 
submarine forces  will  be  provided  from  their 
own  land-baaed  unite.  This  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  Intricacies  of  .".ntlsubmarine 
warfare  may  be  contrasted  with  the  record 
In  World  War  n :  Naval  aircraft  sank  83  Ger- 
man submarines  to  the  Army  s  14,  nnd  20 
Japanese  submarines  to  none  for  the  Army. 
General  Kenney  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  AAP  under  his  command  'n  the 
Southwest  Pacific  alone  sank,  probably  sank, 
or  heavily  damaeed  about  3,000,000  tons  of 
shipping.  The  Bombing  Survey  cedlts  the 
entire  AAP  wUh  ©07.800  tons  (10.2  percent) 
of  Japanese  merchant  shipping  sunk  or  serl- 
ouslv  damaged,  and  with  the  sinking  of 
66,0r:^  torn  (4.2  percent)  of  warships  In  the 
carrier,  battleship,  cruiser,  and  destroyer 
classes.  As  only  444.000  tons  cf  smaller  mili- 
tary vessels  were  sunk  by  all  arms.  General 
Kenney  seems  to  have  used  a  multiplier  of  at 
least  two. 

Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  accotmted  for 
11  times  as  many  tons  In  the  major  war- 
Bhlr  class  as  did  the  AAP.  and  more  than 
twice  the  merchant  tonnage.  Navy  mines 
(mostly  dropped  by  Navy-trained  AAP  B-29s) 
took  9.3  percent  of  the  merchant  tonnage, 
or  827,700  tons.  The  submarine  was  of  ccurae 
the  greatest  killer,  being  credited  with  more 
than  half  the  Jap  Navy  and  merchant  ship- 
pine  losses 

High  officials  of  the  War  Department, 
civilian  and  mUltary.  show  plainly  by  their 
public  statements  that  they  do  not  tmder- 
stand  the  functions  of  sea  power — on,  under, 
and  above  the  sea.  The  keynote  was  struck 
by  former  Lt  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle  in  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  committee  that  "the 
battleship  has  been  obsolescent  for  the  last 
20  years  and  obsolete  for  the  last  10.  •  •  • 
The  carrier  la  going  Into  obsolescence."  He 
forgot  that  without  the  submarine,  the  car- 
rier, and  even  the  battleship  and  the  marinea. 
the  B-SB's  could  not  have  come  within  a 
tbottsand  mUsa  o(  Hiroshima. 

General  £f>aats  U  quoted  as  having  said 
at  a  dinner  last  year  that  "to  talk  of  fighting 
the  next  war  on  oceans  Is  ridiculous  " 

No  navy  opposed  ours  at  Okinawa.  In  the 
lougeat  and  bloodleet. battle  of  the  maritime 
war.  The  Plfth  Fleet  was  there  to  support 
the  ground  and  air  forces.  It  concentrated 
1,450  shlpa.  \mder  Incessant  atUck  by  Jap- 
anese land-based  planea.  We  lost  36  ahips, 
and  naval  guntire  and  fighter  planes  brought 
down  4.500  enemy  aircraft.  Most  of  the 
Navy's  Job  in  the  war  was  putting  enemy 
ground  installations  out  of  business,  putting 
troops  ashore,  and  protecting  them  there. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  B.  Groves,  former  head 
of  Manhattan  Project,  said  recently  that  with 


the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  the  need  for 
a  navy  has  passed.  Mayl>e  times  tiave 
changed,  but  the  B-29  which  dropped  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  flew  from  a  base 
in  the  Marianas  captured  by  sea  power,  flew 
on  gasoline  delivered  In  a  Navy  tanker,  and 
parU  of  the  bomb  it  dropped  had  been  trans- 
ported by  the  Navy. 

At  the  Norfolk  dinner  attended  by  high 
officers  of  the  armed  services,  the  general 
was  outspoken  about  the  AAP's  intentions. 
In  substance,  according  to  bis  auditors,  he 
said,  "The  AAP  no  longer  is  going  to  be  a 
subordinate  outfit.  It  was  a  predominant 
force  during  the  war  and  it  Is  going  to  be  a 
predominant  force  during  the  peace,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not. 

•'The  AAP  is  going  to  rvm  the  show.  The 
Navy  is  going  to  end  up  by  only  supplying 
the  requirements  of  the  Army  air  and  ground 
forces." 

The  more  generous  of  these  spokesmen 
would  keep  certain  shlpa  for  heavy  freight, 
and  perhaps  would  allow  some  armament  to 
protect  that  freight.  But  the  less  generous 
wov-ld  apparently  be  not  at  all  more  reluc- 
tant to  sink  the  whole  fleet. 

Many  of  the  uninitiated  who  listen  to  the 
aerophlles  must  believe  that  In  the  event  of 
another  war  It  will  merely  be  necessary  for 
a  few  AAP  planes  to  take  off  from  the  United 
States  with  atomic  bombs  and  obliterate  the 
enemy  cltlea,  after  which  other  AAP  planea 
will  ferry  paratroopers  over  to  effect  occupa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  it  won't  be  as  simple  as 
that.  We  shall  need  the  Integration  of  all 
our  defensive  agencies— Army,  Navy.  Air,  In- 
dustry, manpower,  natural  reaotuces,  and 
diplomacy.  And  the  Integration  cant  be 
brought  about  merely  by  having  the  AAP 
take  everything  over. 

By  the  President's  plan,  the  Navy  would 
retain  Its  Marine  Corps  and  Its  own  aviation, 
which  are  vital  to  it.  The  AAP  would  get 
the  autonomy  which  It  has  been  demand- 
ing, and  parity  with  the  groimd  forces  and 
Navy  under  a  Secretary  of  National  Defense. 
But  If  the  views  of  some  of  Its  generals  pre- 
vail, we  may  doubt  that  the  AAP  will  long 
be  content  with  mere  party. 

The  AAP's  worship  of  the  heavy  bomber 
blinds  It  to  certain  facts.  It  likes  to  think 
of  Japan  as  having  surrendered  without  an 
invasion.  "The  Navy  had  the  transport  to 
make  Invasion  possible,"  said  General  Doo- 
little. "The  ground  forces  had  the  power  to 
make  it  successful,  and  the  B-28  made  It 
xmnecessary." 

But  Japan  was  Invaded,  in  the  aense  that 
even  Japanese  Inland  waters  were  completely 
dominated  by  our  stirface  fleet  and  naval 
air.  Iwo  Jlma  was  Invaded  by  the  Navy  and 
Marines.  Okinawa  was  Invaded  by  the 
Navy,  Marines,  and  Army.  We  might  as  well 
deny.  If  an  enemy  took  Seattle  and  San 
Diego,  that  the  United  States  was  Invaded, 
Just  because  these  cities  are  so  far  from 
Washington. 

Ours  Is  an  Island  continent.  We  muat 
have  warships  to  gain  and  hold  control  of 
the  oceans  and  to  protect  convoys.  We 
must  have  cargo  shlpa  to  carry  troops  and 
their  supplies  and  to  transport  short-range 
aircraft,  with  fuels  and  spare  parts,  to  dis- 
tant basea  or  beacliheads,  if  we  are  to  keep 
war  at  arm's  length  from  us.  The  length  cf 
that  arm  Is  the  radlua  of  the  Navy's  shlpa 
and  airplanes. 

The  public  Is  beguUed  by  such  statements 
as  that  of  MaJ.  Gen.  P.  L.  Anderson,  made 
recently  before  a  veterans'  group  that  "it 
may  well  be  that  the  next  war  wlU  be  fought 
by  air  forces  alone."  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers. 
commanding  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  re- 
cently spoke  of  plans  to  fly  every  Infantry 

division  to  future  battles,  and  of  planes 
being  developed  so  large  that  300  of  them 
could  transport  a  division.  He  even  en- 
visioned flying  60-ton  tanks  to  battle.    To 


realize  this  dream  we  should  need  to  build 
and  protect  greater  airfields  at  home  and 
near  the  scene  of  battle  than  exist  anywhere 
In  the  world  today.  And  we  should  need 
an  aircraft  Industry  on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  we  had  in  World  War  II. 

Within  the  foreseeable  future,  we  need 
the  fleet.  To  defend  Itself  against  hostile 
submarines,  aircraft,  and  warships,  our  fleet 
must  be  armed  with  all  the  types  of  air- 
planes that  experts  In  sea  power  deem  necaa- 
sary.  It  must  be  protected  by  land-based 
search  and  patrol  planes  under  Its  own  con- 
trol. And  It  must  be  able  to  man  Its  aircraft 
with  pilots  and  crews  who  know  not  only 
aerial  flghtlng  but  tha  tactics  of  surface 
ships  and  submarines. 

The  pilot  of  a  naval  plane  mtist  under- 
stand what  he  is  attacking,  what  counterat- 
tack to  expect,  the  points  of  greatest  vulner- 
abllty  on  his  target,  the  speed  and  turning 
radius  of,  say,  an  enemy  destroyer,  and  the 
diving  angle  of  an  enemy  submarine  In 
short,  he  has  to  be  a  naval  (Acer  in  the  air. 
not  merely  an  air  officer  flying  over  v^ter. 
Naval  aviation  is  not  Just  a  small  bitched-up 
air  force,  and  its  men  must  know  more  than 
Navy  lingo. 

If  future  attacks,  as  predicted,  come  across 
the  polar  Icecap  by  air,  I  think  all  will  agree 
that  the  way  to  dispose  of  the  transpolar 
rocket  is  to  destroy  It  at  the  factory  or  the 
launching  platform  in  the  enemy  country. 
Here  the  Navy  can  help  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  aggressor.  Its  battleships  and  subma- 
rine will  be  equipped  as  launching  platforms 
for  V2-type  guided  missiles  with  their  known 
range  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Its  carriers  can 
send  aloft  medium  bombers,  using  Jets  to 
help  them  get  off  the  decks.  These  bombers 
need  not  even  be  piloted,  as  they  can  be 
directed  and  protected  by  fast  fighters  sent 
aloft  with  them. 

Without  any  more  antiaircraft  protection 
than  they  had  against  the  kamlkases  at 
Okinawa,  task  forces  equipijed  with  these 
modem  weapons  could  dominate  all  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  from  locations  In  the  North 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
There  would  be  a  vast  saving  In  fuel  and  time 
over  attacks  from  more  distant  points. 

Guided  missiles  will  be  Increasingly  po- 
tent weapons  for  the  future,  and  at  least  in 
our  time  they  will  have  to  be  guided  from 
points  not  too  far  from  the  enemy.  A  500- 
mlle-an-hour  Jet  fighter  is  Itself  a  recov- 
erable guided  mlBBlle — guided  by  the  pilot. 
Arm  it  with  self-contained,  radio-equipped 
shells  having  directional  fuses,  and  what 
chance  has  a  lumbering  3E0-mile-per-hour 
bomber?  There  is,  IncidentaUy.  no  bomber 
that  fast  yet  in  existence. 

The  future  of  the  heavy  tx>mber  is.  In- 
deed, uncertain.  If  the  enemy  has  any  air- 
craft, the  bomber  has  to  be  protected  by 
fighters.  These  must  come  at  present  from 
near-by  airfields  or  from  the  movable  bases 
which  the  carriers  provide.  Unless  we  can 
develop  a  fighter  with  normal  range  three 
times  the  bomber's  (so  as  to  allow  for  excess 
fU2l  consumed  in  combat) .  long-range  opera- 
tions may  be  impossible.  At  any  rate  the 
bomber's  death  knell  is  likely  to  be  scimded 
by  the  ground -laimched  rocket  fitted  with 
directional  fuse. 

If  another  war  comes,  the  man  in  the 
street  and  the  housewife  in  the  kitchen  will 
be  as  much  the  target  as  the  soldier  and  the 
sailor.  To  meet  the  danger,  we  need  a  true 
coordination  of  all  our  forces,  military,  civil, 
and  private.  We  need  friendly  competition 
between  the  branches  of  the  service  to  pro- 
duce the  most  effective  weapons.  But  mora 
than  that,  we  need  mutual  confidence  and 
understanding.  Army,  Air,  and  Navy  must 
know  one  another's  ci^acltles,  appreciate  ona 
another's  problems.  And  the  wild  asser- 
tions of  Intemperate  spokesmen  are  of  equal 
disservice  to  all  branches,  in  delaying  our 
equal  task  of  achieving  full  cooperation. 
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Bouae    of    BepreeentoUvaa    of    tbe    United 
SUtaa  of  America. 

C.  Bum  Andosom, 
fraaident  of  the  Seyiate. 
IiAwaKMCz  M.   Halx, 
SpeaJter  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
Paaaed  the  aenat*  the  23d  day  of  April 

1»47. 

B.  O.  Toatrr. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Passed  the  house  of  representatives  the 
23d  day  of  April  1947. 

O.   B.   LCAHT, 

Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

IfAicB  10.  1947. 
Bon.  OsoBCB  C.  MaaSBAix, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ijBAB  Su :  On  numerous  occasions  since 
May  1938.  the  members  of  tbe  Minnesota 
delegation  have  expressed  to  tbe  State  De- 
partment their  support  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine  and 
urged  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about  an 
equitable  and  amicable  conclusion  to  the 
problems  confronting  the  Jewish  people. 

On  May  24,  1946.  vie  again  c-ommunlcated 
with  your  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Im- 
mediate admission  to  Palestine  of  100.000 
displaced  Jews. 

We  regret  to  note  ttiat  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  and  that  none  ap- 
pears to  be  in  sight.  In  view  of  this,  and  In 
view  of  the  dUturbed  conditions  now  existing 
In  Palestine  and  the  fluid  conditions  In  the 
Near  Bast,  we  respectfully  urge  a  fresh  effort 
by  our  Government  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  auoeoring  the  dUplaced  Jews  of  Europe, 
and  bring  about  a  realiaatlon  of  the  long- 
praaalsed  Jewish  homeland  in  Paleatine. 

W*  appreciate  the  Involvementt,  but  be- 
lieve that  a  fresh  effort  by  our  Government, 
wherein  we  would  actively  participate  and 
offer  to  assume  our  share  of  tbe  reaponsi- 
billty,    would    aid    materially    in    brtoglng 
about  a  satlafactory  soluUon. 
a**p*ctfully  yours. 
Bdwaso  J.  TBTS.  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor; JosKPH  B.  Ball,  United  SUtes 
••aator;     Atniuar    B.    AmnasBN, 
First        Congressional        District; 
Jossm   P.  OUaea.  Second   Con- 
greealonal   District;    GcoacB  Mac- 
Kinnon, Third  Minnesota  District; 
EowAto  J.  Dcvrrr,  Fotuth  Minne- 
sota   District:    Waltis    B.    Judo, 
Fifth  Minnesota  DUtrict;  Ba*old 
KNxrraoN.   Sixth    Minneaota    Dis- 
trict; B.  Cam.  Andcssen.  Seventh 
Minneaoto  DUUlct:  John  A.  Blat- 
Knc.   Eighth    Minnesota    DUtrict; 
Haiolb  C.  Bacxn,  Ninth  Minnesota 
District. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vaciNiA 
IN  TUB  SKNATI  OF  TBB  UNITKD  STATBS 

Friday.  May  9  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  21),  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recobs  a  speech  vhich  I  delivered  at 
Natural  Bridge.  Va.,  on  yesterday  eve- 
ning. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  an  honor  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  to  Virginia  this  distinguished 
group  which  has  dedicated  its  talents  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  American  home.  That 
the  United  States  is  a  Nation  of  home  own- 
ers is  no  idle  boast.  No  nation  in  the  world 
approaches  our  percentage  of  privately  owned 
homes,  and  In  that  accomplishment  we  have 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  free  enterprise 
operating  In  a  capitalistic  system. 

The  first  English  settlers  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia 340  years  ago  came  primarily  to  secure 
homes  of  their  own.  Those  homes  of  hewn 
logs  in  the  wilderness  were  crude.  But  In 
their  building  the  founders  of  our  Republic 
experienced  the  inspiration  of  freedom  of 
action,  the  stimulating  influence  of  private 
enterprise  and  learned,  by  stem  necessity, 
that  the  foundation  of  democracy  is  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Under  the  English  common  law,  as  well  as 
imder  our  own  law,  a  man's  home  Is  his 
castle.  Our  tradltldhal  love  of  that  tangible 
evidence  of  our  personal  freedom  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  refrain:  "Be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

When  the  Confederate  gray  and  the  Fed- 
eral blue  were  blended  into  tbe  khaki  of 
the  1917  American  doughboy,  they  marched 
to  battle  with  the  song  on  their  lips,  "Keep 
the  Bome  Fires  Burning." 

I  recall  giving  a  ride  to  a  soldier  In  th* 
fall  of  1943.  who  told  me  he  was  on  his  last 
leave  pending  the  overseas  movement  of  his 
outfit.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  about 
the  war  against  Germany  he  promptly  re- 
plied: "I  would  rather  die  than  to  have  those 
Germans  drop  a  bomb  on  my  mother."  That 
was  the  spirit  of  the  boys  who  won  a  great 
victory  for  us  on  the  battlefield. 

In  two  global  wars  we  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  o\ir  foxmdlng  fathers 
and  yet  the  world  peace  for  which  we  sacri- 
ficed blood  and  treasure  eludes  our  grasp. 
Instead  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy 
we  find  the  totalitarian  and  anti-God  Ideol- 
ogies of  communism  feeding  on  the  measxire- 
less  misery  of  war-torn  countries  of  Etxrope. 
Many  of  our  own  people  have  so  lost  faith 
in  the  fact  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men  that  they  think  another  coxifllct  Is 
inevitable. 

After  the  atomic  bomb  test  at  Bikini 
Admiral  Blandy  said :  "Civilization  faces  the 
choice  of  living  under  God  or  of  living  under- 
grovmd." 

Th*  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  supersonic  plane,  which  defle*  inter- 
ception, has  made  it  crystal  clear  to  us  that 
democracy  in  the  world  cannot  be  preserved 
by  force. 

In  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  event  of  another  global  war  there  would 
b«  no  victor,  our  Nation  sponsored  an  Inter- 
national Conference  at  San  Francisco  to  out- 
law war  and  to  build  a  new  world  foxmded 
upon  the  Christian  principle  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  cooperation.  But 
we  made  the  mistake  of  placing  too  much 
dependence  upon  a  blueprint  for  peace,  and 
In  our  wr  weariness  and  In  our  eagerness 
to  be  relieved  of  war  sacrifices  we  demobU- 
Ized  the  greatest  mlllUry  force  the  world 
has  ever  known  before  United  Nations  had 
an  opportunity  to  function  successfully.  Our 
war  ally.  Russia,  for  whom  and  with  whom 
we  fought  to  destroy  one  type  of  totali- 
tarianism In  Europe,  to<*  advantage  of  that 
situation  to  block  the  proposals  of  all  other 
members  of  United  Nations,  except  Russian 
satellites,  to  agree  upon  treaties  of  peac* 
with  the  Axis  powers. 

As   a   result   of   that   action   we   distrust 
Russia    and    Russia    distrusts    us    and    the 


recent  Four-Power  Conference  in  Moecow 
involving  a  settlement  of  problems  with 
Ctermany  and  Austria  waa  to  a  large  extent 
a  failure. 

Tonight,  in  dlseusaing  the  problem  of 
peace  which  confronts  us,  I  speak  only  for 
myself  and  without  the  benefit  of  secret  or 
confidential  Information  concerning  our  fu- 
ture plans. 

We  are  proceeding,  I  believe,  on  the  aa- 
sumptlon  that  tbe  Lenin  philosophy  of  world 
revolution  has  been  altered  to  contemplate 
world  domination,  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  controlling  Communist-dominated 
states.  We  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  confusion  and 
chaos  in  Europe  to  extend  its  Influence 
wherever  possible.  We  fear  that  the  com- 
plete domination  of  Europe  and  large  seg- 
ments of  Asia  by  Communlst-controUed  gov- 
ernments wotild  constitute  as  great  a  threat 
to  democracy  as  a  similar  control  under  the 
leadership  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

With  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  United  Nations  we  have 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  demands  of 
Russia  In  Germany  and  Austria  and  our 
President  has  promised  aid  directly  to  Greece 
and  Txirkey  and  indirectly  to  other  nations 
whose  opporttmity  to  enjoy  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  prefer  Is  being  threatened  by 
external  aggression.  As  amended  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  President's  proposal  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  United  Nations. 

While  the  Immediate  areas  of  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  Oer- 
many  and  Austrls,  they  will  ultimately  con- 
cern eastern  Europe,  now  dominated  by 
Russia;  the  Near  Bast,  where  there  are  vital 
oil  supplies,  and  the  Far  East,  now  torn  by 
civil  war.  They  also  Involve,  of  course,  our 
proposal,  to  which  Russia  refuses  to  agree, 
for  international  control  of  atomic  power. 

The  peaceful  solution  of  ttoese  differences 
between  us  and  Ruaala  is  handicapped  by 
mutual  fear  and  mutual  distrust.  We  have 
no  occasion  to  fear  an  Immediate  war  with 
Russia.  In  the  last  war  she  not  only  loet 
millions  of  men  but  the  property  destruction 
in  Russia  leaves  her  at  present  without  the 
potential  production  essential  to  make  war. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  and  our  democratic 
allies  control  85  percent  of  essential  raw 
materials  and  their  processing  facilities,  while 
Russia  and  her  satellites  ccmtrol  only  the  re« 
malnlng  15  percent.  Our  fear  of  Russia, 
therefore,  mxist  of  necessity  be  based  upon 
the  strength  which  Russia  may  develop  10, 
15  or  20  years  from  now,  plus  the  fact  that 
within  that  period  she  will  undoubtedly  dla^ 
cover  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  our  own  Government  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  Russia's  fear  of 
us  is  real  or  simulated.  We  have  done  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  thst  our  supreme  desire  Is  for 
jjeace  and.  by  refusing  to  demand  territory 
or  economic  advantages  and  by  pouring  out 
our  treasure  to  feed  the  starving,  clothe  the 
naked  and  rehabilitate  war-torn  countries. 
we  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  to  Ruaala 
and  the  world  that  we  are  actuated  by  the 
highest  ethical  principles. 

Yet,  because  of  a  real  fear  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  a  peace  program  while  they 
drain  the  resources  of  Germany  and  Austria 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Russia,  the  Russian  lead- 
ers point  to  our  possession  of  the  atomic 
iMmb,  our  air  forces  In  Central  Europe,  troops 
m  the  near  East  and  tmllateral  control  of 
Japan  as  evidences  of  Imperialistic  designs 
essentially  offensive  rather  than  defensive. 

No  man  is  wise  enough  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  all  the  problems  which  confront  us 
and  no  man  can  lift  the  veU  of  the  future. 
In  steering  a  safe  course  for  our  ship  of  state 
the  first  fixndamental  fact  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  we  can  furnlab  neither  moral 
nor  material  leadership  to  the  world  unless 
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KZTEPISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  m*HO 
IH  TIB  nMATS  or  TUB  UMTTSD  STAl 

FrMoy.  May  9  (levislatire  day  of 
Mondat.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR     Mr.  Presldeiit.  I 
unuilmous  coDsrnt  to  have  printed 
the  Append  X  of  the  Rscord  an  edit 
tiibtite  pnld  by  the  8t  Louis  Post- 
patch  to  the  Honorable  Wendell  Bs 
retiring  Assistant  Attorney  General 
charge  of  tbe  Antitrust  DiTislon  of 
Department  of  JuaUce. 

There  being  no  aktacUon.  the  edit 
was  onlered  to  ba  printed  in  the 
a«  Mlows: 


A  quiet  piibUe  aerTant  quit  bla  trc 
deak  in  Washington  and  yeatcroay  went 
to  prlvau  life.    He  la  Wendell  Bcrge.  who  ; 
been  bead  oi  tbe  Antltniat  DlTlalon  of 
Justice  Oepattaaent.    In  that  Important 
lir.  Berga  so  jght  to  rcatraln  tba  graartk 
eorporau    ei.terprlae    beyond    legal    U 
Bellevtng  fully  with  the  late  Justice 
dels  in  the  "corse  of  bigneea."  be  worked  U 
hours   for   rtlatlvely   little   flnanclal   ret 
without  too  much  support  la  tba  ac 
latratlon  aa  s  whole. 

Tike  measu'e  of  hla  soeeaH  Is  not  io  ml 
the  apparent  accooM^iMinMat  (which  la 
too  tavga).  as  It  la  tn  a  conaldarattan  of 
raoeb  OKire  monopollsttc  oxir  eeonamle 
migbt  ba  ware  It  not  for  thoae  who  bell 
and  work  aa  Wendell  Berga  has  done. 


■r.Ti 


aa^  tiic  UnHed  Natiaaa 


■JLIAIWUON  Of'  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  ilcCORMACK 

Df  THB  ROOBB  OP  BVBaBDTTAI 

FrMmr.  Mm  9,  IM7 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker. 
der  leave  to  MttMl  my  remarks  in 
Rwoaa.  I  InelBia  Uw  following 
by  Robert  L  Nofton.  dlsttngulabed 
elal  writer  of  Urn  Bortoo  Foat: 

L.  Noaroir  OoiiMania  ott  iia. 
AKB  ras  Fwnaa  Natxoks 
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and  after  the  preliminaries  are  agreed  upon, 
until  it  is  determined  what  is  to  be  the  future 
catMol  in  Germany  and  Japan.  In  the 
■nnwhile  the  UN  haa  no  money  of  ita  own 
to  spend  on  relief,  economic  construction, 
nor  hss  it  any  authority  to  loan  to  foreign 
nations. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  to  preclude 
transferring  ultimately  kUt^rvtsion  of  affairs 
In  dispuu  in  Greece  or  Turkey,  or  in  any 
other  country,  for  that  matter,  where  world 
paaoe  is  threatened.  Such  Is  the  basic  pur- 
poaa  of  the  United  Nations.  But  this  desir- 
able status  will  never  be  reached  if  the  Soviet 
paisists  In  its  present  policy  of  blocking  the 
(undamantal  objective*  for  which  the  United 
Nations  was  conceived  and  organized. 
Ais  WB  wnjumot 
If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  how  our  own 
representatives  in  the  UN  feel  about  the  Rus- 
sian charge  of  bypaaslng.  then  It  is  only  nec- 
asaary  to  consult  tbe  declaration  of  Senator 
Austin.    He  said: 

"Prompt  approval  by  Congress  of  the 
President's  proposal  would  be  a  new  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting with  all  our  strength  our  policy  in  the 
United  Nations." 

Today  the  UN  <^er8  no  antidote  to  power 
politics  or  war,  due  to  lack  of  Russian  cooper- 
ation.  As  Congreaa  gets  Into  action  this  week 
and  explores  the  whole  situation  opened  up 
by  the  message  of  the  President,  aside  from 
the  immediate  question  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  it  must  get  down  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  whether  we  are  going  to  face  what  it 
takes  to  op.ose  Covlet  expans'nn  and  also 
whether  the"  American  people  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  creating  world  economic  and 
flnancUl  stability.  Thl  is  the  real  under- 
lying issue. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Torkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  CEORCIA 
IN  THB  ROUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1947 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
lavor  of  H.  R.  2616  and  hope  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  without  crippling 
amendments.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill 
because  I  think  it  is  fundamental  and 
essential  to  our  national  security  and 
safety. 

It  has  been  hailed  as  a  bill  to  tLght 
communism  and  to  aid  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  Greece  and 'Turkey  to 
maintain  their  freedom.  It  has  been 
hailed  as  a  bill  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism.  It  is  all  these  things,  of 
course,  but  fundamentally  it  is  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  maintain  and  protect 
our  own  freedom  and  security.  In  its 
consideration  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
thi?  fundamental  idea  ever  in  mind. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  general  de- 
bate on  this  bill  and  to  the  debate  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule  in  considering 
amendments  thereto,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  our  thinking  has  been  somewhat 
confused  because  we  have  not  properly 
defined  our  terms.  It  has  been  said  In 
opposition  to  this  bill  that  we  cannot 
fight  communism  with  bullets  or  any 
other  kind  of  force.  It  has  been  several 
times  repeated  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  communism  is  to  demonstrate  that 
our  American  way  of  life  under  a  Chris- 


tian democracy  offers  more  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  than  communism. 
This  is.  of  course,  true  but  It  Is  right 
here  that  the  confusion  in  our  thinking 
about  this  bill  is  most  apparent. 

D^ed  in  this  sense,  communism  Is  an 
idea  based  fundamentally  upon  the  phi- 
losophy and  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  and 
as  such,  of  course,  it  can  be  fought  only 
as  all  ideas  must  be  fought,  that  is.  by 
the  proof  and  demonstration  of  higher 
and  better  ideas  and  ideals. 

Peter  Howard  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled "Ideas  Have  Legs."  The  title 
might  more  aptly  have  been  Ideas  Have 
Wings.  Communism  is  such  an  idea  and 
as  such  it  has  truly  spread  its  wings  and 
taken  its  flight  to  every  comer  of  the 
world.  Communism  is  even  more  than 
an  idea  and  ideal—it  is  a  reMgion  to 
those  who  have  accepted  it.  This  ideal 
is  based  upon  the  pagan  philosophy  that 
the  state  is  God  and  that  the  human, 
the  individual  life,  is  of  no  value  save 
as  it  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the 
sUte  as  God.  There  is  little  difference 
in  the  philosophy  behind  communism 
and  that  behind  the  nazi.«:m  of  Hitler 
and  the  fascism  of  Mussolini.  In  one 
the  state  is  set  up  as  the  ultimate  goal 
while  in  the  others,  the  human  heads 
of  the  state.  Hitler  himsell  and  Musso- 
lini, were  the  objective  of  the  veneration 
and  worship. 

So  it  Is  seen  that  the  real  threat  to 
democracy  as  an  idea  and  as  an  Ideal 
with  Its  Christian  philosophy  of  the 
worth,  dignity,  and  value  of  the  individ- 
ual life  and  personality,  is  from  commu- 
nism as  an  idea. 

Communism  considered  as  idea  and 
Ideal  appeals  to  men  and  women  who 
are  cold,  hungry,  and  miserable.  It 
brings  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  oppressed  of 
the  earth,  and  while  we  know  that  it  is 
a  false  hope,  it  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
darkness  and  men  in  their  misery  turn 
to  It.  In  \pany  countries  of  Europe  to- 
day, especially  in  Greece  and  Italy,  in 
Hungary,  and  Austria,  and  In  Prance, 
men  are  turning  to  communism  because 
they  are  hungry  and  miserable. 

We,  who  know  that  our  Christian  and 
democratic  ideal  is  superior  to.  and 
greater  than  tbe  communistic  idea  and 
ideal,  are  faced  with  the  tremendous 
task  today  of  proving  to  the  downtrod- 
den, and  the  underprivileged  of  the 
world  that  oiu-  idea  is  superior  to  the 
communistic  idea.  Out  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  are  bom  the  issues  of 
life,  and  it  is  there  that  the  battle  against 
communism  is  to  be  won  or  lost. 

Therefore,  it  Is  true  as  so  many  have 
said  during  the  debate  on  this  bill  that 
we  in  Congress  today  are  challenged  to 
make  democracy  work  for  the  masses 
of  our  people  Instead  of  the  privileged 
few.  If  we  do  not — ^If  we  continue  to 
try  to  turn  tbe  clock  back  to  tbe  days 
of  special  privilege  and  big  business  and 
the  wealthy.  If  we  fail  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  Inflation  and  the  depression 
tbat  is  bound  to  follow,  we  are  doomed 
to  lose  our  fight  against  communism  as 
Idea  and  Ideal. 

The  C<»nmunl8ts  believe,  and  say, 
that  the  great  weakness  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  that  we  love  so  well, 


and  that  Is  at  the  very  heart  and  center 
ot  our  democracy.  Is  that  alternating 
periods  of  depression  and  Inflation  are 
inevitably  a  part  of  such  a  system. 
They  see  one  just  ahead  of  us,  and  be- 
lieve that  when  the  reaction  comes,  and 
a  greater  depression  than  America  has 
ever  known  is  upon  us,  our  miserable 
and  unemployed  and  hungry  people  wlU 
turn  to  communism  as  their  only 
salvation. 

To  be  ready  for  this  depression  which 
the  Communists  say  Is  an  Inherent  and 
unavoidable  part  of  our  free  enterprir  5 
system.    Communists    have    Infiltrated 
Into  our  economic  life   and  even  into 
public  office.    Our  great  President  has 
declared    war    upon    this    communistic 
Infiltration    and    has    instructed    every 
depjirtment  of  our  Government  to  purge 
from  its  pay  rolls  any  who  are  believers 
in,   and   followers  of,  the  communistic 
idea.      Our     Un-American     Activities 
Committee   In   Congress   and   the  FBI 
are  doing  a  great  job  In  bringing  to 
light  the  facts  about  such  Infiltration. 
And   the  Congress   has  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $50,000,000  to  fight  this 
sort  of  communistic  penetration  Into 
our  national  economy  and  national  life. 
While  this  bill  providing  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  In  a  meastire 
be  used  to  help  fight  the  communistic 
idea  as  such,  and  while  it  will  hearten 
and     encourage     the     freedom-loving 
peoples  all  over  the  world  who  realise 
the  falsity  of  the  communistic  Ideal,  its 
main  purpose  is  to  fight  tbe  spread  of 
the  Red  fascism  of  Russia.    We  often- 
times   refer    to    the    "communism    of 
Russia."    I  think  that  is  where  our  con- 
fused thinking  begins.    Today  there  is 
no   real   communism   in   Russia.    The 
Vnioa  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  Is 
a  dictatorship  as  bald  and  bold  as  that 
of  Hitler  or  Mussolini.    I  think  we  un- 
derstand the  situation  better  to  call  the 
present  government  in  Russia  and  the 
idea  behind  It,  "Red  fascism,"  Instead 
of  communism.    This  description  of  tbe 
Russian  system  is  not  original  with  me 
but  was  used  flrst,  I  believe,  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  tbe  PBL 

It  Is  apparent  from  Russia's  acts  since 
the  end  of  the  shooting  war  that  she  In- 
tends to  dominate  the  world  with  her 
Iron-flsted  dictatorship.  She  has  ab- 
sorbed already  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Poland. 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
and  other  of  her  so-called  satellite  coun- 
tries and  now  threatens  to  absorb  Greece 
and  Turkey  without  striking  a  blow.  If 
Greece  and  Turkey  fall  to  the  Red  men- 
ace of  Russia,  Italy  and  Prance  will  soon 
follow.  Germany  will  be  next.  Even- 
tually, unless  this  bill  is  passed,  Iran, 
Egypt,  and  all  of  the  Near  East  will  come 
imder  Russian  domination  without  her 
ever  striking  a  blow.  With  Iran  and  tbe 
Near  East  will  go  the  greatest  deposit  of 
oil  In  the  world. 

At  last  our  great  President  has  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  Red  fascism  of  Rus- 
sia before  It  can  engulf  the  Near  East  and 
eventually  Asia  and  Far  East  as  well  as 
the  balance  of  Europe.  It  means  that  al 
last  the  United  SUtes  Is  determined  to 
help  and  defend  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world  from  the  Red  menace  of 
dictatorship  and  oppression  from  Russia. 
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Alwik  rs  Aatrlcft  bM  ilood  as  the  cbam- 
i<  opprMMd  pnpte  uid  m  the  de- 
al frwdomuitfltefty.    But  after 
this  Instance  it  is  done  for  our  own 

>n. 

Government  stands  as  the  only 

toulw^  against  dictatorship  and  opprcs- 

Already  the  President's  appeal  for 

y  (or  Greece  and  Turkey  has 

(rcedon-lovinff  and  demo- 

ties    throuKhout    the    world. 

Fraa^  bar  rtiffanfd  her  fight  against  the 

and  Italy  wUl  be  heartened 

ber  fight  against  TogUatti 

he  Italian  dtariplM  «f  Runla. 

it.  this  eovractoua  and  positive 
ilMd  that  «e  tak«  If  we  enact  this  blU. 
wffl  1  Mid  lo  peace  and  noi  to  war.  Ttaoaa 
wiko  OMW.  say  that  Russia  eouM  not  now 
fight  a  wmr  and  would  noi  dare  attack  ua. 
If  wi  attow  her  to  go  her  way  unmolested. 
thai4>8r  parmlttlng  ber  to  take  over  the 
and  tamsry  hordes  of 
^sla.  she  will  aaon  be  strong 
to  fl^t.    AppeaaMMBt  laa^  to 

NBi  !•  9tg  ggrrow.  It  did  at 
'baa  «•  appeaacd  Hitler  It 
did  frben  we  let  the  Jape  march  into 
Maachurla  without  once  raising  our 
against  their  aggreaaion. 
Speaker.  I  heartily  favor  the  pas- 
|o(  this  bUl  and  ahaU  vote  for  It  be- 
I  think  It  wUI  iMd  to  peace  butead 
of  wir. 
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EalilM  la  bitmitaal  Free^oa^ 
lae  aim,  aa^  Ike  Parsait  af  Happiness 

XZTKNSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

» )N.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 
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rrtU9.  Mmg  t.  IMT 


lfcZX>IfOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
toMy.  Itaa  capable  editor 
of  tbs  Los  Angeles  Dally 
Mewi.  has  written  one  of  his  illuminating 
and  nformaUve  editorials  x)n  the  incen- 
ttVi  )f  workers  in  their  dally  tasks.  It 
ii  maQy  Important  to  the  future  welfare 
aad  economy  of  the  Nation  that  workers 
be  hippy  and  contented  and  that  they 
enjo: '  to  the  fullest  extent  the  freedom 
of  In  ttlTldual  initUUve  they  are  entitled 
to.  (This  should  be  a  warning  to  both 
unlODS  aotf  Management.  Labor 
hate  ba«i  aabordinating  their 
members  to  many  regulations  which 
they  accept  nnwUUngly  but  feel  obU- 
gatai  to  accept  because  of  loyalty  to  ttadr 
unloi  iS. 

Mjnagement  has  alao  been  guilty  of 
fbrct  ig  many  iimkalrable  regulations  on 
their  enptapaaa  vhldi  tba  employees 
cann  at  avoid.  Both  oT  thiae  attitudea 
redui  t  individual  Intereal  and  Incenllvt 
to  a  mintOMim. 
Copgreia  has  been  studying  this  prob- 
a  solution  to  it  by  appro- 
prta^  kglilatlan, 
I  IJMmr  rtatortng  individual  incentiva 
have  supported  tba 
anbmltted  by  the  prea- 
>  to  Mng  this  about.  I  shall 
alwalra   defend   the   individual   worker 


froaa 


regulations  imposed 
unions  or  management. 
Ii  Mr.  Boddy's  editorial: 


In  the  Mkldls  MOO^  many 
detectMl  tlM  aavent  at  maa  man.    Onal 
tb«a  WW  Balph  Weldo  mamwoa.  who 

"Society     t»eif  if     Is     In     con«{ 
•(lunst    tlM   BMBfeood    of   even    •«'    ol 
•     The  Ttrtue  In  mo«t 
le    eonformtty      Self-rvltanre    to 
It  ioT««  not  realities  and 
and  eiiBtama.** 

Hlatory  abound*  wtUi  ttoe  raoord  of  t] 
nlas  ■— rdiirt  by  mlnoriUea  over  acciety| 
generaL    Blnca   the    advent   of    maaa 
however,  the   •Itiiatloo   haa  been   rcvi 
It  Is  now  the  tyranny  of  aoelety  crer 
indlTldtMl. 

A  raeant  sorvcy  conducted  by  llmo 
tar  Panaaa  BHgaaix>*  *')  discover  what 
tovy  washMa  tarougbout  the  United 
Mre   taiaklikg.   produced   ttiass   ooncU 

"The  Impreaa Vnn  grows  tluit  neither 
agemant   nor  unJona  are  facing   the 
They  m*m  to  be  tryttg  to  ctire  the  pel 
vrlth    eafatarfaa     wsshwwwe.    and 
teans  on  one  iMa  ewilnilty.  alMMter 
and  hlghar  pay  oa  tka  oUier.    Wbercae 
ataapte  fact  la  tlMt  the  worker  wants 
treated  ilk*  a  human  bcUtg.    Be  waol 
be  able  to  hope  (or  advaooemeat.  to 
hunest  effort   rtcognlaed.   and   to  tiavei 
outlet  for  peranoai  laltlatlva.'* 

In  reply  to  the  queatloQ:  "Which 
ita  eoaaes  eloaest  to  d< 
bow  yoa  leal  aboat  your  present  jobT* 


aasrly  sll  U-.e  liois. . 
VMbiBjr  lea  b  bu««>- 

tinv  thm  art 
dull   MtTtrtm 


My  Ml  a 
dun    and 
iMia<:  Utefv  I*  netii- 
iBeMin«a«shsM 


rmtL. 


TMat 


tmt 
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iDdr 

anion    rui     * '  *' 
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Vntil  the  Wapoleonle  war*  ended  the 
vine  rithi  ot  kings"  eoaeapt.  it 
titat  the  BUMMa  ■rtatig  lor  the  baneflt 
few.    Today  It  Is  belag  argued  by  tot 
tens  that  ttM  Individual  ealata  for  the 
■oeisty.    But  there  la 
In  the  United  States    a  strong  deman4j 
more  freedom  and  opportunity  for  ihe  { 
dtvlduaL 

sivtaee  picture,  the  surrey  dl 

'  workers'  part; ! 
not  be 
tackled 
but  the  young 
aadly 
ta  be  geitii« 

Only  ai  percent  of  thoee  under  40   « 
pared  to  17  percent  of  those  over)  think 
win  ever  g^t  beyond  a  foreman^ 
Only  14  percent  of  tboae  who  attended 
ive  any  hepaa  er  rMng  highee 
While  there  are  few  < 
in  taetory  woffe.  tt  an  astoBlahliig  fact 
leaa  than  half  of  the  coiiege-trained 
to  be  able  to  push  their  haada  above 


the  length  d  time  a 

company  makes  prac- 

hU  gloomy  outlook. 

kouxand   little   bualneaa 

stirvlved  the  worst  de- 

of  the  United  SUtee 

prosperous  condition 

broke  out.  were  farced 

war  to  f^ve  up  In  the 

productloa. 

lea   haa  been  called 

and  more  for  a  devas- 

When    we    speak 

mlng  Into  the  billions 

overseaa.  we  are  taik- 

ttng  the  piuduMa  of 

late   St    least,   we   have 

keep  our  vast  Indus- 

fuilBst  poaalhte  estent. 

been  exceedingly  dtfli- 

lu&meaa  man  to  engage 

lent  eaueprlae.    And. 

Id  much  e<  the  dlaooo* 

Fortune  survey. 

IS  really  to  exercise 
behalf  o(  economic, 
lemocracy.  It  must  ree- 
}t  only  In  the  United 
racy  la  to  survive — 
individual  membera 
Ir  manhood  in 
kUve. 


lent  Is  a  Dificnit  Client 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

[AGAN  DOUGUS 

roiNU 
RKPRISSNTATIVgS 

May  8.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
foDowlng  article  by 
the  New  York  Times 

rjtaiTT  IS  A  DirriLULT 

)ur  Kroek) 

ti.— Although    the 
kUeeaed  that  part  of  lu 

Flgn  policy  which  pro- 
ek  people,  and  played 
ley.  which  Is  much  more 
lliltary    sUndp>olnt.    the 
of  the  current  govern- 
not  been  diverted  by 

the  general  admiration 
^d  lor  the  gallant  Greek 
and  the  widespread 
lomic  and  sodsl  plight 
kt  this  has  not  removed 
ke  to  extending  the  pro- 
jGreeka  are  governed  aa 
others  from  insisting 
rklah  intervention  shall 
llsUcally  than  oOclaliy 
Austin,  for  example.  In 
le  new  policy  to  the 
the  Turklrii  pro- 


appUcattak  of 

policy  itaeir.  which 

i  akwve  grounds  and  on 

rncea   to   the   UN   are 

Itiunal  amendments 

Senator  VAjwrtBOS 

[prcvl<Je  for  rancellatlan 

and  Ttirkey  at  any 

intaUve  government  in 

request  It.    They  make 

tbe  event  the  requeet 
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ghail  come  from  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Security  CouncU  (which  our  veto  cotild  not 
cancel)  or  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UN.  And  they  specincally  authorise  the 
President  to  abandon  the  immediate  program 
If  he  decides  either  that  Its  purposes  have 
been  achieved  or  cannot  be. 

These  are  three  Important  outs  for  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon,  for  Its  critics  In  this  enterprise, 
and  for  Members  of  Congress  who  Intend  to 
support    the    pUn    with    misgivings.    They 
dsnonstrate  once  again  the  skill  of  the  Sen- 
ator in  politics  and  diplomacy,  and  his  in- 
genuity In  removing  the  objections  of  intelli- 
gent and  honest  dissenters  and  doubters. 
A  Bxporr  raoM  osebcb 
The  provision  that  any  government  rep- 
resenUUve  of  a  majority  may  request  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  In  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  point  that 
the  government  In  Athens  U  neither  truly 
representaUve  nor  democratic.    The  Presi- 
dent passed  tbU  over  lightly  In  his  addreaa 
to  Congress.     But  nearly  every  day  a  report 
comes  to  Washington  from  reliable  sources, 
sometimes  brought  In  person,  which  suggesU 
that  Mr.  Truman  made  an  understatement 
when  he  aald  the  Greek  Government  la  "not 
perfect."     This  correspondent  today  read  a 
report  of  this  character. 

"I  feel."  this  trained  observer  wrote,  "that, 
whUe  the  motives  of  the  President's  program 
to  combat  communUm  are  the  very  best,  he 
la  repeating  the  same  mistake  which  lost  lis 
Poland  and"  other  areaa  now  behind  the  "Iron 
curtain"  and  conceivably  might  even  lose  us 
South  America.  This  mistake  is  In  endors- 
ing the  worst  elements  of  reaction  in  Greece 
and  ignoring  the  center  and  the  non-Com- 
munist left." 
He  continued: 

"All  responsible  and  reasonably  disin- 
terested Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked 
in  Greece  felt  'hat  our  money  would  go  down 
a  rat  hole  unless  political  sUblllty  accom- 
panies economic  stabilizing  and  that  any 
stability  Is  simply  unobtainable  under  the 
present  Government,  and  possibly  not  with- 
out new  elections  following  a  general 
amnesty. 

"Whether  or  not  the  last  elections  were 
fair.  It  U  still  a  fact  that  a  substantial  sec- 
tion of  Greek  public  opinion  feels  they  were 
not.  In  any  new  election  the  left  stands  no 
chance  of  winning,  which  makes  denial  of 
the  electoral  teat  by  the  government  even 
stupider. 

"The  announcement  that  the  United 
SUtee  Is  going  to  ball  out  Greece  has  served 
to  impede  many  good  things  Paul  Porter, 
the  President's  special  ambassador,  wanted 
the  Athens  government  to  sccomplish  on 
the  home  front.  It  was  also  the  signal  for 
a  new  campaign  of  repression  by  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  which  Is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  the  Soviet  NKVD  or  the 
Tugoalav  OZNA  (secret  police) >* 

AXSX8TS  BT  NICBT 

This  observer,  who  would  not  be  quoted 
In  thU  space  had  he  not  impressively  estab- 
llahed  his  reliability,  disinterestedness  and 
capacity  to  report  objectively,  further  as- 
serted that  the  Ministry,  In  lU  renewed  cam- 
paign of  repression.  U  f(dlowlng  the  secret 
police  technique  made  familiar  for  years  In 
Nasi  Germanv.  Fascist  Italy  and  Spain.  Japan, 
and  Soviet  Russia.  Arrests  of  cltisens  were 
made  between  midnight  and  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  within  34  hours  those  seieed  wwe  de- 
ported to  a  lonely  Island  without  a  public 
trial. 

Tn  one  8-day  period."  he  added,  "after 
the  United  States  said  it  would  assume  po- 
Utlcal  responslbUlty.  the  Greek  Government 
arrested  about  «00  persons  in  Athens,  most- 
ly professionals— doctors,  lawyers,  etc.— and 
sent  tliem  away,  frankly  declaring  there  waa 


no  longer  any  need  to  exercise  restraint. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  loudest  shouters 
In  support  of  the  United  States  are  Athens' 
8,(X)0  wealthiest  citizens  whom  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  protect  against  any  direct 
taxation  and  who,  with  their  gold  povmds. 
hardly  realize  there  is  any  Inflation.-  And 
the  rightists  and  extremists,  encouraged  by 
the  President's  speech,  now  trumpet  that  the 
center  Is  almost  as  traitorous  as  the  left  be- 
cause It  doesn't  make  humble  obeisance  to 
the  government." 

This  observer  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that,  as  much  as  he  detests  Commu- 
nists, he  would  go  to  the  mountains  if  lie 
were  a  citizen  of  Greece. 


Nortk  Adams  Lower  Price  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Two  wholesalers  have  notified  their 
local  office  thit  they  will  Join  In  the  pro- 
gram and  win  make  price  reductions  at 
the  source.  Mr.  Brooks,  chairman  of  the 
retail  division,  stated  Tuesday  "We  are 
asking  the  local  merchants  and  business- 
men to  support  their  Government  In  its 
appeal  for  lower  prices  by  reducing  prices 
wherever  they  can,  and  If  they  cannot  do 
that,  at  least  to  endorse  the  efforts  of 
those  who  can.  We  hope  this  plan  will 
emphEisize  to  the  wholesalers  and  the 
manufacturers  the  need  for  lower  prices 
and  a  willingness  of  the  retailer  to  co- 
operate in  any  move  to  reduce  prices." 

This  is  a  practical  and  encouraging 
demonstration  of  the  determination  of 
another  >4ew  England  community  to  take 
constructive  action  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge of  Increasing  prices. 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASsACRTTserrs 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include  a 
telegram  I  received  yesterday  afternoon 
from  officials  of  the  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  advising  me  of 
their  effort  to  reduce  inflationary  prices 
by  means  of  a  program  imder  the  title 
of  "North  Adams  Lower  Price  Plan."  and 
my  reply  to  them: 

NosTH  ADAMS.  Mass., 

May  t.  1947. 
Hon.  John  W.  Heskltom. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

With  an  honest  belief  that  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  communities  U 
necessary  to  check  the  high  cost  of  living 
we  are  glad  to  Inform  you  that  North 
Adams  is  taking  definite  steps  to  do  Its 
part  In  reducing  inflationary  prices  and  will 
be  the  first  city  to  your  district  to  attempt 
a  program  under  the  title  of  "North  Adams 
Lower  Price  Plan"  starttog  May  IS  through 
May  17  which  we  have  strong  hopes  wUl  be 
most  effective  in  eventually  reductog  the  cost 
of  living  in  our  community. 

NOKTH  ADAMS  CHAMBER  OV  COMMKRCS, 

Jamcs  F.  Camfbsll,  President. 
LZMDOM  N.  BaooKS, 

Chairman  of  Retail  Division. 
Vicroa  Lamb, 

Chairman  of  Special  Committee. 

Mat  8,  iM7. 
JAMZS  F.  Cami»b«li,  President, 

North  Adams  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
North  Adams.  Mass.: 
Thank  you  for  yotu  wire.  Please  accept  my 
congratulations  on  your  constructive  effort 
to  meet  this  Important  problem,  my  best 
wishes  for  your  success,  and  my  assurance  of 
every  cooperation. 

John  W.  Hsskltoh, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

I  understand  that  more  than  100 
pledges  of  support  have  been  received 
from  merchants  in  North  Adams  and  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  program  are  confident 
that  at  least  double  that  number  will 
participate  before  the  6-day  •xperlment 
commences  on  next  Tuesday. 


Texas  Cty— Traifedy  and  Trmaipk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSINTATIVn 

FTiday.  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.-  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  CoNCSBSsxoHAL  Ricoto 
Texas  City — ^Tragedy  and  Triumph,  a 
very  timely  article  by  Hon.  Hubert  Har- 
rison, of  Longvlew: 

TEKAS  crrr — tbacsdt  ahd  twhth 
The  hearts  of  all  east  Texans  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  out  to  the  brave  citizens  of 
Texas  City  as  they  bury  their  dead,  btod  up 
the  wounds  of  the  tojured  azul  prepare  to 
rebuUd  theu-  shattered  city.  Suddenly  and 
without  warning  on  an  April  morning  this 
prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  city  on  the 
east  Texas  Gulf  coast  was  rocked  by  a  series 
of  explosions  of  chemicals  and  oU.  The 
death  list  runs  tato  several  hundred,  the  to- 
jured total  thousands  and  the  property  dam- 
age amounts  to  staggering  sums  Ln  mllllona. 
The  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  survivors, 
the  tocredlble  speed  with  which  they  organ- 
ized relief  and  rehabilitation  and  the  un- 
daunted wlU  to  carry  on  to  the  face  of  tlila 
stvmntog  blow,  proves  tliat  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  America  Is  not  dead.  Swift  outside  aid 
came  from  all  over  the  Nation  and  messages 
from  distant  lands  which  showed  that 
brotlierhood  and  practical  kindness  stlU 
flourish  to  a  strife-torn  world. 

It  seems  to  take  crisis  and  tragedy  to  bring 
out  the  latent  covu-age  to  human  betogs.  No 
doubt  there  is  more  abldtog  local  patriotism 
and  love  of  home  town  to  Texas  City  now 
than  before  the  catastroplxe.  Even  before 
the  liot  embers  cooled,  men  and  women,  rich 
and  poor,  were  at  work  clearing  wreckage  and 
repairing  homes.  Officials  of  great  corpora- 
Xloas  gave  generously  to  the  familiee  of  dead 
employees  and  to  the  general  relief  fund. 
Everywhere  to  town  the  little  people,  tlie  tm- 
sung  heroes,  said  bravely:  "We  wUI  rebuUd." 
A  greater,  fairer  city  wlU  rise  from  the 
ashea.  A  new  community  spirit  baa  besa 
bom  of  travail. 

We  salute  Texas  City— with  tears  for  its 
tragedy  and  cheers  for  ito  triumph. 
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and  written  on  the  imix)rtanee  of  anil 
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Waltib    Rbbzjcak.    Member    of 
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OP  REMARKS 

ov 

JOHN  SHERMAN  COOrER 

Of  KnrrocmT 
MHATB  Cr  TBB  OMTTB)  WTA' 

rimn.  Mn  t  (tevtatBtlve  dag  of 
1,  dfht  It) ,  t$€r 

Mr 


Mr.    Pr«skteBi«    thte 
•  delesaUoo  txom  the  Conmn- 
_^  .  aceimg  in  WMtateg- 

IHI.  4^lii  MpoB  the  junkir  Senator  from 
Wmakt/tmadm.  iMr.  Mumiil.  hiiaeeU  a 
#gtticu>ited  wtf  vetenML  I  Mk  unani- 
moua  consent  to  hare  ptintMl  In  the 
App^dlx  oi  the  RacoB*  the  statement 
to  them  by  our  coUeaKXte.  a  dls- 
tbaA  toUier  and  AmerlcaB:  and  I 
eom4iend  tt  to  the  mdlTic  of  the  Senate. 
no  o^cttai.  the  aUte« 
Nd  f»  ft*  prtrtii  to  Uie 
RacdiD.  as  follows: 


I  a  k«a  left  A  tkutf 


ltaten(Nt 
what 


But 


HO 


X«IU 


to  yen.    Wtm  I  want 
I  ha»«  fot  to  mf. 

•n4  klL  that  hla  unUorm  ataniU  for. 

1  rhMi  yo«  eaaw  h««.  ropmcnttnc  th« 

Partir.  foa  aav*  no  rigai  to  oUlm 

\  and  tioataent  eru«  to  >etei»m. 

mil  b«  laiMlfal  So 

tlM 

ao«. 


who 
tven 

UQlfC^lB 


X 

erin«# 
torm 


aade 


uphold  your  eoaaayMlotlc  paUcwopby. 

Uxough  you  hmn  worn  th*  Ain*rtr«n 

I  1HIT«  to  Miy  on  that 

•o  Um 


are  ao*  tryUkg 
1  «tu  latit 

aay  «Cact  to  lolat 
•B  taia  WMiatry  wboiher  U  i 
aayborty  oIm. 

r«  aad  over  «B  jreaia  ol  awvlce  la  th« 
(orOM  of  aif  eeuatiy.    I  lav*  Ita  uni- 
Ad  lt«  ta%.    I  Mipeet  that  uoUorm 
■baa  oora  Iff  a  ODOuaunUt.  but  i  iut« 
tor  th«  phuaeof^  you  hav«  »«• 


at  you.  I  b«U«««.  ««r*  willing  to  tpfet 
•euatn**  ait  MMy  bMouM 


M  Jun*  at.  1*41.  your  party  aatf 
In  tau  ouuntry 

who 

At  Hiet  lolt 

jid  Bt.d  nntMng 

th«  thinft  h*  ttopd  for. 

«aB  yoor  alngan.  "TTi*  Tanka 


MM  iar.  itne 
■ottet  Ruarta. 


t.  IM1. 

Oa  that  day. 

party%  feata 


iay.  aad  aoi  uatu  that  «if .  «l  fan 


nay.     Tour 


or  tha  day  batera 


ta  OB*  raaaoa  why  I  doat : 

I  aava  aoaaa  synipaUiy  for  ttaoaa  of  you 
lat-lti   walla  tn  tl 
It  la  act  too  lata  (or  you  to 

It  U  tBoaacatyaaia  to  m»  bow  yoa  can 
low  tba  taafhinea  af  a  aattoa  wtaoaa 
prtneipica  ari   vlolaatly   oppoaad   to 
thing  Aiaarlca'B  antfona  ijiabollaaa 

Toa  naa  ataad  bara.  vatarmna  of  tfa« 
lean    armed    wrrlcea.    but    praacbtng 
eaiBBNtatam.     Tnu  ar«  aamra  tn  your 
to  praach   n   mod   to  ertttdaa  our   rot 
aMly  bacaaaa  of  tbla  MatloD'a  OaasUt\ 

That  ta  Amerlcantaai  la  aetlc 

la  thera  any  doubt  what  would  hap( 
man  like  you  aunaawad  Ua  Moaaow.  In  Ri 
unlXorm.  to  crltlclaa  tha  8oTk«t  C' v.  pi  .  in4 
Suppoaa  iDr  aa  laatant  you  war«  abia 
g«t  UMMh  ttke  walla  of  tha  Kremlin  and| 
■tand  bafOra  tha  ib«b  who  make  Ri 
lawa.  Buypuaa  you  wara  to  taU  tbam 
you  dont  Ilka  tha  SoTlet  Union — to  atl 
Ita  laadara— and  to  aay  that  Amerlc '  <  tt 
of  c — r mt  waa  battac  than  Ruatua'a.) 

Tou  ftaow  what  would  bappan. 

The  lucky  oaaa  Tiai"**"g  you  would  b« 
wbo  faced  a  firlnc  squad  and  died  qt 
The  elb«B  of  you  would  go  tn  cbalna  M 
alava  eampa.  to  toll  and  atanra  tUl  you 
tha  alow,  hard  way. 

That  la  govlat  ooaamaalaoi  la  aetloa. 

Tat,  you  hava  tha  cotoaaal  eirroat 
tatt  tha  Amartcan  Oongraaa  bow  yoa 
tbtnipi  ran. 

to  a  plaao  for  tbeaa  d   you 

that  you  go  tbare  and  atay  tbara. 

U  I  eaa  batp  to  ipaad  your  dapartura.  i 
«a  aaa. 

I  undaratand  you  ara  returning  to 

eonventton  thta  aftamoon  to  carry  bwcfcj 
viewa.    To  aaalat  you.  I  have  made 

coaaaatlan. 


SkMfsper<  Maairipil  Airport 


■ZTSNSION  OP  RIMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  Louisuiia 
IM  im  BOOHI  OP  hSPBhaSNTAI 
FHtef,  Metf  9.  1H7 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
Just  reertred  two  teJsgiemii  from 
of  the  city  of  Shrereport.  La.. 
the  operation  of  the  mtmletpal  at 
These  two  telecram^  bring  forcll 
iiUod  the  action  of  the  Approprltl 
Committee  in  cutting  budget  ex| 
turts  and  in  cutting  appropriations 
trally.  The  cul  complained  of  in 
instance  U  the  eUmiaatlon  of 
lA  000  000.  which  sum  hat  bMB 
asiteltng  the  miiniclpaHtUe  ta  cuul 
hng  traflk  al  the  aUrporu  throuchov^l 
wwmj.  Aa  a  reauit  ol  this  rt 
fti  tpproprlatloiM.  dtlea  wtn  have 
elenelos  in  their  airport  budgets 

The  proper  control  of  air  trafflo 
commonly  been  considered  a  r« 
fttnctloa.  9nm  the  ihne  the  piaae 
Um  groiMMl  wilU  tt  looehee  the 
II  ii  alMoel  eatlrelj  hil 
Mr  this  reasQD.  la  the 
ftRs  pwKed  fbndi  lo  be 
IB  the  operhtion  of 
traflk>con(rol 


the  hdp  which  we 
irtmghovt  the  eoon- 

been  a  very  tiseful 

[I  hope  thai  Congress 

to   return    this 

I  set  forth  beiow  two 

Ived  from  the  city  ol 

ig  this  matter: 

r.  La  .  JToi  t.  7947. 

?S3.  WashtnfftOH,  D.  C: 

that  the  Hcusc  Appro- 

I  have  recommended  tha 

I  for  the  rperatlon  of  all 

airport  eoatrol  towara. 

would  ba  iDdudad  ta 


of 

In  your  power  to  have 
tba  ragular  CAA  bkU 


Lava  Mwjmuh 
iblie  Work*  Df^ari' 
ty  of  SAfeacport.  I*. 


WaaAtaptoa.  D.  C* 

Itad  btataa  CoalaroDoa 

U  Ueun  Approprtatloiia 

aatad  aU  funda  for  CAA 

traac  control  tower. 

will  amount  to 

par  year  for  tha  city 

lUy  urge  tbat  you  uaa 

tbto  approprtatloQ. 

kbla  redaral  aipaMa 

of  Sbraraport  can  ill 

thia  particular   tima. 

ba  graaily  appraciatad 

»lp. 

XTsa  B.  FaMT.  Jfagsr. 


uEc 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

HARRIS 

RKPRK8SNTATIW 
ra«  9.  1947 

tr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
as  to  the  future  of 
ram.  We  rccogolie 
from  lime  to  time 
bring  about  changes 
Many    are    fearful. 

•crrlcultural  profram 
[a  radlcaU  change  and 

k.s  handicap 

that  durmg  the  war. 
producing  the  food 

ir.  commitments  were 
of  a  continued  ade- 
postwar  convergioQ. 

few  months  since  the 

Urcd  by  tho  Preeldent 
10  be  termtafd. 

do   we   fbnel   the 

\9  during  emffrgffWT. 
It  means  more  to  the 
itry.  the  strtnith  of 
thfticnoo  %^*i^  we 
than  the  preserva- 
Mueh  has  been  said 
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and  written  (m  the  Importance  of  soil 
conservation.  In  these  days  of  uncer- 
tainty and  reconversion  when  there  is 
evidence  of  reduction  in  such  a  program 
on  the  basis  of  economy.  I  am  sometimes 
fearful  that  we  propose  paring  to  carry 
out  an  objective  and  in  reality  accom- 
plish the  opposite.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
to  tremendously  reduce  oxu*  soil-conser- 
vation program  has  been,  I  think,  ap- 
propriately designated  as  dangerous 
economy. 

The  Camden  Daily  News,  of  Camden, 
Ark.,  carried  an  editorial  under  date  of 
April  15.  1947.  on  dangerous  economy. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  fine  editorial  and 
approaches  this  issue  In  a  most  interest- 
ing and  fair  manner.  I  think  it  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  we  consider  this  problem,  and 
I  Include  it  with  my  remarks: 
OANGsacoa  ccomomt 


If  Oongraaa  takea  out  of  the  conaerratlon 
or  trlplo  A  program  tha  $100,000,000  that 
haa  been  put  over  in  proposed  btidget-parlng 
column,  we  may  pay  for  It  in  t^  health  of 
this  and  succeeding  generatloiu  because  a 
aharply -reduced  program  wont  do  much 
good,  and  tha  dlacouraged  agency  would  likely 
Juat  fold  Jtwlf  up. 

Pew  people  but  thoae  engaged  In  farming 
and  In  tha  aoU  program  realise  what  has  been 
aocompllahed  In  lU  10  yean  of  rapid  prog- 
raoi.  This  prograai.  at  that,  is  only  a  begin- 
ning of  what  oan  be  dona  In  putting  back 
Into  the  sou  what  wa  have  taken  out  of  It. 

We  clt:  couslna  may  aay,  "Wa  haven't 
taken  anything  out  of  the  aoll,**  but  we 
hare. 

We.  our  fathara,  and  forafathera  have  eon- 
tlnuaL^y  drawn  from  the  "bank  account"  of 
natural  aoll  alementa.  Like  any  other  bank 
account,  the  funda  are  ezhaxiated  when  we 
eootlnua  to  draw  out  and  never  make  a 
depoalt. 

What  we  eat,  what  we  wear,  what  we  lire 
In  came  from  the  bounty  of  the  land.  Each 
time  a  pound  of  prodtKe  is  harvested  aome- 
tblng  la  gone  from  the  aoll.  Bach  time  It 
ralna  and  dirt  waahea  Into  streams,  each  time 
the  wind  blows  the  sand  off  our  acres,  aome- 
thlng  la  gone  that  only  conserTation  proc- 
tlces  can  replace. 

It's  only  fair  that  each  of  ua  who  takes 
auataaance  from  the  earth  should  help  the 
fanner  to  replace  the  minerals  we've  used 
and  help  him  to  replace  what's  seeped  Into 
the  rivers  or  gone  with  the  wind. 

Wa  abould  not  look  on  the  soil  oonserva- 
tloo  program  as  a  relief  proeram,  as  many 
alpbatMt  ag^nclea  are.  Under  the  plan  of 
aaalstanca  by  tha  Oovemmant.  the  fanner 
puta  out  about  11  of  his  own  money  to  each 
ftO  cents  paid  by  Uncle  Sam. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  dollars- 
and -can ta  value  of  tha  improvements  reauit- 
Ing  from  conaarvatlon  praetlcea  In  Ouachita 
County  alone— tha  llfepe  would  ba  imbe* 
liavabla.  no  doubt.  Use  of  phosphata,  llma> 
stona,  winter  lagumaa,  pasture  aaedlng 
laapadaoR.  pond  oonatruction,  and  many 
other  now  eommon  practices  of  our  farmara 
wara  practically  unknown  to  them  In  1986. 

Yea,  If  wa  aspect  to  continue  our  standard 
of  Ufa.  we  should  ba  willing  to  eooparata  with 
tha  farmer  by  baarlni  a  part  of  tha  eoat  of 
maintaining  tha  fartUlty  of  tha  aoll.  Wa 
depend  on  him  to  assume  tha  entire 
>lltty.  Tha  productivity  of  tha  soil 
ooncerns  ua  all— In  tha  price  of  food  and 
etothlag  we  buy,  Ui  the  quality  of  food  we 
eat. 

Mooey  pot  tnte  •  Itattan-wlde  son-buildlnff 
profram  eould  take  tha  vitamins  off  the  drug- 
store shelf.  It  eould  Inaura  tha  produetlvtty 
of  tba  land  wa  peas  on  to  our  ehUdraa. 

XCQl— A|)p.-^li0 


Tke  Palestine  Qoesliea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  Mxw  Toas 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPIUBBNTATIW 

Friday,  Maw  9,  1947 

Mr.    WADSWORTH.      Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  Include  the  following  letters: 
Hooaa  or  Rspki8Kntativs8, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Aprtt  22. 1947. 
Hon.  OaoacB  C.  M*asH*ix. 

Seeretarg  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Warexm  R.  Axjbtth. 

United  States  Bepreaentativ* 
at  united  Nation*. 

New  York.  N.  T. 
HoifORABUC  Sns:  Inasmuch  as  the  United 
SUtes  became  a  party  to  the  international 
covenant  for  the  establlsbmect  of  the  Jewish 
national  home  In  Palestine,  as  contained  In 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate  to  Great 
Britain  of  1P22,  through  the  American -Brit- 
ish Palestine  Mandate  Ck}nventlon  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1924,  we.  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  deeply  eoncerned  with  the  performance 
of  this  promise.  When  Great  Britain  pro- 
posed recently  to  refer  the  Palestine  question 
to  the  United  Nations  It  was  reported  that 
the  United  States  delegate,  as  a  eonditlon 
precedent  to  the  United  Statea  consenting 
to  a  special  aaaslon  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Insisted  that  a  concrete  formiilatlon  of  tha 
problem  mtvt  first  be  made  by  Great  Britain. 
Accordingly,  we  would  appredata  Informa- 
tion on  tha  following  queatlona: 

(1)  What  propoaala.  or  what  concrete  for- 
mulation of  tha  problem,  haa  Great  Britain 
made  with  reapaet  to  Palestine  which  Induced 
the  United  States  to  agree  to  a  preliminary 
saaalon  of  the  United  Natlona  General  As- 
aembly? 

(2)  In  view  of  tha  tact  that  artlela  79 
of  the  United  Natlona  Charter  states  that 
"the  term*  of  tniateeahlp  for  each  territory 
to  be  plaoad  under  the  trusteeship  aya- 
tam  *  *  *,  ahall  ba  agreed  upon  by  tha 
atataa  directly  concerned,"  will  the  United 
Statea  take  the  position  In  the  United  Na- 
tlona Assembly  and  In  the  Trusteeship  Coxw- 
cll  that  It  la  one  of  the  statea  "directly 
concerned"  In  the  disposition  of  Paleatlnet 

(3)  Has  the  United  Statea  formulated  Ito 
policy  with  respect  to  the  mattera  referred 
to  the  United  Nations  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  question  of  Palestine,  and,  if  so,  what  Li 
that  policy? 

In   transmitting  thta  eomreunleation  wa 
Imply  no  criticism  or  direction  nor  any  vari- 
ance from  tha  blpartlaan  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  Btataa  In  reepeet  to  Palestine,  but 
we  seek  only  to  aaoertaln  what  wUl  be  done 
by  the  executive  branch  ao  that  wa  may  con- 
sider how  the  Oongraaa  can  eontrlbuta  Its 
part  In  bringing  about  a  Just  solution, 
PalthfuUy  yours, 
tULm  W,  Ownm.  Mambar  of  Oon- 
graaa,   Twanty-aavanth     District, 
New    York;  Rossirr    J.    TwrnAj*. 
Member  of  Oongraaa,  Ninth  Dla- 
trtet,     nilnols;     BoaAca    BntT- 
leoww,  Member  of  Oongrsss,  Sec- 
ond District,  Oonnaetleut;   Ills- 
wosTN  B.  Poors,  Mambar  of  Oon- 
fraas.  Third  DiBtrlct.  Oooneetleut: 
DoMALa  L.  JacseoM,  Mambar  of 
Oongrass.  tlJitaentb  DIstnct,  Call- 
torala:     Kmuiwrm    B.    KaaTDte, 
Membsr    of    OoogreiB,    Fortieth 
Dlatrlet,  New  York;  JasiM  O.  rut- 
TOM,  Member  of  Oongraaa.  Thirty- 
nrst    DUUlct,   Pannsylvania;    B. 


Waltbi    RisHUCAir.    Member    of 
Congress.     Thirty-sixth     District. 
New  York;   Edwasd  A.  Mitchsia. 
Member  of  Congress,  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. Indiana;  THSuwmt  Ballasd 
Moaroir,     Memt>er    of    Congress. 
Third    District,   Kentucky;    Jobh 
C.  BioPRT.  Member  of  Congresa. 
Fourth  District,  Wlaconsln;  Haaout 
P.  ToTTifCBLOOD,  Member  of  Con- 
greas.  Fourteenth  District,  Michi- 
gan; W.  Howes  Mkaoe.  Member  of 
Congress,  Seventh  District,  Ken- 
tucky;    WnxiAK     G.     STSArrow. 
Member  of  Oongreaa.  Bepreaenta- 
tlTe  at  Large,  lUlnois:  Katbakims 
St.  Gkoesb,  Member  of  Congress. 
Twenty-ninth  District,  New  York; 
FaxDzxicx  A.  MuHLXKBxsc,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict,    Pennsylvania:      J.     Calib 
Boooa,  Member  of  Congresa.  Rep- 
resentative   at    Large.    Delaware; 
JoRM    Daw    Lodgk.    Member    ot 
Congress,    Fourth    District,   Con-, 
nectlcut;     Kowuf    Astvok    Baix. 
Member     of     Oongreaa.     Thirty- 
seventh  District.  New  York;  Wxl- 
UAM  J.  Caow.  Meml)er  of  Oon- 
graaa. Twenty-third  District.  Penn- 
sylvania;    TBoa     C.     ToixxraoM, 
Member  of  Congress,  Sixth  Dis- 
trict,    Waahington;     FsAMCia     J. 
Love,  Member  of  Oongraaa.  First 
District,    West    Virginia;    Oaoaaa 
H.  BsNDsa.  Member  of  Congraas, 
Bepresentative    at    Large.    Ohio; 
Howard    A.    CorriM,    Member    of 
Oongreaa,      Thirteenth      Dlatrlet, 
Michigan;     Rot     O.     Woooat^rr, 
Member  of  Congxeas,  Tenth  Dla- 
trlet, Michigan;  Jamss  W.  Waos- 
wosTH,     Member     of     Oongraaa. 
Forty-flrat    District,    New    York; 
Waltxs  H.  Jusd,  Member  of  Oon- 
greaa, Fifth  Diauict.  Mlnneaota; 
Chsistiaji  a.  Hbbtbb,  Member  of 
Congraas,  Tenth  District.  Massa- 
chusetta;  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Mem- 
bar  of  Congress,  Twenty-first  Dis- 
trict. New  York;  CBSsna  E.  Maa- 
Bow.  Member  of  Oongraaa,  Flrat 
DlaUict.  New  Hampahlra. 

DErAsncxirr  or  Stats. 
Washington,  May  5,  IH7. 
Hon.  jAMca  W.  WAoawoitTR. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Deak  Mb.  Wao8wortr:  I  have  received 
the  letter  dated  April  23,  1947,  addressed 
Jointly  to  me  and  to  Senator  Austin  by  you 
and  a  number  of  yotir  congressional  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  the  reference  of  the 
Palestine  question  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  ra^ly  to  your  numbered  questions  I  may 
state  aa  follows: 

1.  In  the  preliminary  dlsctisslona  which 
took  place  between  rcpraaentatlvea  of  our 
Government  and  the  Secretary  General  ot 
the  United  Nations,  as  weU  as  with  rapra- 
senutlvas  of  the  British  Oovemmant,  wa 
gave  It  as  our  vltw  that  tha  procedure 
adopted  for  tha  ooruideratlon  of  tba  Palaa- 
tlna  quaatloo  abould  ba  of  unquestlonabla 
legality,  and  ahould  be  undertaken  by  tha 
approprlau  body  of  tha  UnlUd  Nations  at 
tha  aarlleBt  poaalbla  date.  In  aeoordanoe 
with  this  position,  we  wara  able  to  concur 
in  the  eaUtag  of  a  special  eseilan  of  the  Oan- 
aral  Asssmbly  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
purpose  of  eraatiag  and  bMtructlug  a  com- 
mutes to  prepare  for  the  oonsideraUon  of  the 
Paisetlna  problem  by  tha  Oanaral  Aaaembly 
at  lu  next  rsgular  session. 

Tha  ooncreta  formulauon  ot  tha  propoaal 
by  tbe  government  of  tha  United  nngdom 
brlnglBg  tbe  Palestine  Issue  before  tbe  United 
Nattooe  Is  ooataiaed  la  a  letter  from  tbe 
Valtsd  Klbfdon  delogatloo  to  the  AcUng 
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KttafM   t   />•««    haat   a«  ■«•    tHA    IntAr^ta   nf 


tthArfa.    But   our   sratam   and   Ideals   are 


(11  The  tenutiva  esUmated  Oraek  budget. 
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1  1^ 

with 

ta  Its 
unl—  m 

l»»lMtlM. 

th« 
iMaUoat.     AOMMhif  to  articto  77  ot 
th*  truitwHtp  aystam  ApfUlM 
MnrttorMs.  ineludmc  tmaUMfm  iMid 
It*.  M  may  b«  plaai  tlMrtundw 
or  tnMtMshtp  agrMBMBta.    Tbu*. 
far  of  Mrrltartaa  (toai  tbs  aMuutaU 
<  tb>  l«i^a  or  WaMoM  to  tha  trm- 
at  tha  Unltad  Itatlona  la  a 
voIuataH  rathar  than  an  automatic  action. 
Tha  tni  itccahip  ■grooBMBt  muat  tban  ba  ap- 
by  tlM  Oaawal  AaaamMy  or.  in  tha 
atratafla    «Ma.    by    tha    Sacunty 


taaahip 


oi 
OonncU 

a.  TtB  Dapartmant  or  Stata  baHaraa  that, 

ipcclat  aaaalon  oT  tha  Oanarml  Aaaatn- 

bty  or  (ha  Unltad  MaUona  waa  called  at  tha 

flC  tha  Unltad 

of  conatltutlnc  and 

a  ipadal  commltta*  to  prapara 

quMtlop  for  cooaldaratlon  at 

lt47  aaaalon  oT  Uta  Oancral 

tt  would  ba  praatMittira  for  thta 

t  to  datHoff  tta  policy  wtm  r*- 

tard  t^  tha  aubatanc*  or  thlo  quaatloa  hi 

way  aa  to  limit  tha  tvU  utlllaatleo 

Ittaa'a  rirnMMilaUooa  axtd  lU 


auch  a 


comlnc 
•ttttuda  i—» 


of   tha 

by  tha 

t.  on  tha  ground  that  tha 

or  thta  iiaaton  ahould  ba  tha 

and  tnatraaUBg  oT  a  commlttaa 

«•  tha  Paleatlna  problam. 

■   racarda    tha   eompoattlon    ot    tha 

i^toa.  It  la  our  vlaw  that  It  ahould  ba  of 

it  aad  wcittahia  alaa  and  might 

itatrvaa  or  10  countrlaa. 

tttaa   ahould   bava 


being  bound  hy  aay  partlcuUr  point 
and  to  waigh  tha  fWMttoa  on  Ita 


wlthou ; 
of  Tlan 
martta 

(c)  #0  eooaldar  that  th»  commlttaa 
Should  ba  Inatructad  to  glva  dua  weight  to 
■M  facta  and  toforwattoii  oT  value  in  rela- 
to]  tha  proMMh.  haw  all  important  and 
utlva  polnta  or  vtaw  which  ara  or* 
ibid  praaant  to  tha  regular  maatlng  of 
tha  Oo^aral  Aaaembly  aavaral  altarnatlTa  ao- 
wlth  a  atatamant  and  analyala  of  tha 

of  each  aohi- 
tkm.  together  with  recommandatlona. 

I  wa]  soma  thta  opporttuilty  to  tnfo^  you 
or  tha  Apartment's  poatthat  at  tha 
ataga  of  Unltad  Natlooa  •oMMwattatt  at  tha 


O.  C.  Il*aaw*ii.. 


adrantkgaa  and 


T  aftty  W«Bb  Anu,  N«C «  Lmm 


ON  OP  RSICARKS 

or 

N.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtacoMsDf 

HOUaS  OF  RKPRSSKNTATTVXS 

rrMay.  May  f.  iH7 

Mr.  nCTH  of  Wisconsin,  llr.  8pe«k- 
er.  In  tne  debate  Just  coocludgd  on  B.  R 
Mlt.  the  Greek-Turk  aid  blU.  I  charged 
klMit  U^ere  was  do  erkience  that  Turkey 
ced  for  a  k>an.  but  what  It  wants 
Is  military  aid  and  aoUilnc  elst.    No 


rtal  trldMftet  hat  as  ytt  been  submltt 
by  the  eoaunlttee  or  anybody  else. 

Since  makliif  my  remarks,  my  stat 
ment  Is  corroborated  by  that  outstanc 
Journalist,  Ccnstantlne   Brown.     In 
column  apnea  fing  tn  the  Star  today 
points  out  the  true  situation  in  Turl 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarki; 
inaert  his  article: 

Not  Loam, 
'OrroMAw   Dkbt" 


Wwa* 

PamrvL 

(By  Conatantina  Brown) 

Tha  Ttirklab  Ooremment  baa  Inat.-uc 
Ita  ambaaaador  In  Waahlngton  to  maka 
mora  and  to  hava  no  talk  with  Stata  or 
Department  oAeiala  which  ooold  ba  :: 
prated  aa  a  Turklah  nqu—  for  Amen 
aaaiatanca.  In  any  ahapa  or  fona. 

nua  poUey  or  high  Ankara  oOcltla 
from  tha  looaa  talk  now  current  in 
to  the  affect  th>t  America  may  want  to 
a  loan  of  tlOO.COO.OOO  with  control  of 
kay'a   financial   raaoureaa. 

The   memory   of   tha   mucta-hatad     Ott 
man  debt.**  an  inatltutlon  which  existed 
many  dacadaa  hnfora  the  republic  waa 
liahad.  ta  still  vivid  among  Turklah 
dana.    The  debt  aroaa  whan  tba  Sultans 
rowed    IndlscrloUnatcly    from    British 
Ftanch  bankers  imd  placed  the  country's 
anuaa   twdar   foreign   control.     Tha 
man  debt"  waa  ubollahed  by  Kamal  Atatt 
who  repaid  tha  loana  and  ramoTad  all  fc 
^<MM«->^  and   F>oUtlcal   Influence  from 
country. 

Moacow  sAaio  fajis  rna 


Thadabataala 


n» 


which  ara  skat 
gave  tha  oppei 
'a  guvaiuaaant  ammt 
Uon  to  aceuaa  Uia  admlnlatratlon  of 
out  to  foralgnars     POretgn  propaganda, 
etpally  tha  Maactjw  radio  and  Ita  aflUl 
atatlona  In  SyrUt  and  Liebanon.  ara  a< 
fuel  to  the  fire. 

Tha  historical  truth  about  tha  so-ca 
Turkish  loan  la  that  Turkey  nevar  actx 
baa  aalMd  for  any  apart fic  auma. 

Laat  Oetobar  taa  Bute  Department  sentj 
not*   to  Moacow.   with   Prealdent   Trur 
approTal.  atatlnp   that  the  queatton  of 
Dardanellaa  muan  be  aettled.  not  by  bllat 
dlacuaalona.  which  had  failed,  but  by 
mant    between    all    tha   algnatorlae    of 
Montreuz  Treaty     The  United  Statea. 
waa  not  a  algnatcry  of  the  treaty,  would 
tha  placa  of  Japan,  which  could  no  Ic 
have  a  voice  alnee  It  waa  one  of  the  def« 
Axla  atataa. 

ptjuna  AKS  euica  askd 

Tha   note,   couched   In   pollta   dlploi 
langnagt.  waa  iMlen  with  ^tfUHmlt*. 
araa  aartoua  danger  that  Rtaaala  Might  prt 
tata    eonillct    by    attacking    Turkey. 
Ankara  goTemmaot  waa  aakad  what  type  I 
military  equipment  waa  moat  urgently 
ed.     We  knew  that  tha  Turka  had  a 
army,  but  wa  alao  knew  that  thay  were 

The  anawer  fNca  Ankara  waa  prompt. 
TOrkteh  military  attache  In  Waahlngton 
aaalad  a  long  liat  of  matarlala.  which 
aoBM  of  our  military  ezparta  a  little  dl 
But  f"»*»*g  the  many  itama  aubmltted 
ware  aoma.  auch  ss  antiaircraft  guna.  tr 
planaa.    radar,   aid    matarlala   for   alrf 
whleta  tha  War  Oopartmaat  unnsirtwail  or 


bad  not  been  tsformed 
that  aM  for  Turki^y  waa  being  considered,  j 
waa  baltarad  that  noma  of  tha  aaaantu 
ba  aant  from  tha  luropean  araaa.  partlct 
from  tha  atock  pllao  of  land-laaaa  mat 
atlll  in  Brltala. 

piaw  sixowD  TO  use 

Slthar  baeaoM  of  a  lack  of  equipment 
Britain  or  bacaaaa  of  fear  that  Fcrelfcn 
■  Molotov'a  n«w  friandly  atutuda  might  I 


ralBf  area  Turkey 


•uu 

.,     raallaad  that 

not  been  abandoned. 

waa  recalvad  tndlcat* 

It  waa  still  a  potential 

Praaldent  Tru- 

epaaeh  aaklng  for 

,     rkay. 

I  expecting  the  Brltliil 

aka.  appealed  urgently 

ce.     Turkey,  however. 

It  received  the  oflklai 

ince  with  Joy.  but  did 

,  since  a  list  of  urgent 

entad   a   few   montha 


w  Greece 

)f'  REMARKS 

B.  JOHNSON 

CAa 
I REPRXSZNTATIVES 

\au  9.  1947 

Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

Id  my  remarks.  I  lo- 

fur  Stake  in  Greece. 

Paul   A.   Porter,   of 

Id  Kentucky,  before 

U  on  Foreign  Rela- 

Hotel  in  Chicago. 

today  to  the  Chicago 
ilatlona  about  Oreeca 
|ht  make  aome  con- 
of  Information  which 
ty   opinion    about   thla 
[la  my  aaaumptlon  that 
of  persons  who  ara 
of  foreign  policy  and 
lis  organisation  Is  evl« 
lat  Chicago.  notwtth« 
pinion  to  the  contrary. 
com.:jtinlty  and  can- 
ilverse. 
|tnany  elements  In  tha 
tfnd  to  confxiae.    The 
to  what  haa  became 
in  Doctrine"  by  both  a 
and  one  of  your  local 
>ntrlbuta  to  clarity  of 
Brage    cltlaen    may    ba 
iwlldered   by   the   phe- 
{e  bedfellowa  giving 
We  find  many  auch 
|thU   laaue   throughout 
latlon'a  praaa.  and  In 
adjudged    as   llberala 
the  side  of  their  o!d 
usually  denounced  aa 
Ilea  or  progreaa.    And 
poOa  Indicate  pcpu- 
ildent'9  policy,  dlvvr- 
>ng  those  who  purport 
^erage    cltlaen    perhepa 
I  unique  alternative  of 
I  one  through  for  hlm- 
inpleasant   aapecta  of 
cKtsenshlp.   It  la  not 
klve  side.     We  can  no 
[the   baala   of   Internal 
ipon  our  favorite  pur- 
dogma  to  dlah  out  a 
^-made.    Apparently.  I 
thla  one  through  for 
[I  take  It.  la  where  tha 
Relatione    cornea    In. 
I  and  dlfBrult  reaponal- 
igs  clear.     Par  la  the 
and  undorstaadtDg 
lajorlty  of  Amerlcna 
ity  wlthoxr*  a  forc:gn 
trouble 
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Parha^s  I  can  beat  M.-ra  tha  inUraau  of 
clarification  by  talking  about  Oraaca  in  apa« 
fllBe  terma  and  then  attempting  at  least  to 
niM  a  few  of  the  questions  which  flow  from 
aoBM  of  tha  broader  implications  of  our 
oadsrtaklnga  in  thla  area. 

Laat  January  I  went  to  Greece  aa  tha  head 
oT  a  amaU  economic  mlaalon  with  Inatruc- 
tiona  to  make  an  analyala  of  tha  eountry'a 
raaovireea  and  aoonomlc  poUclea  and  further 
to  determine  what  outside  aaaiatanca  would 
ba  necaaaary  In  the  year  ahead  for  the  aur- 
vlral  of  tha  Qreak  people.  I  have  completed 
thla  aMlgnrntn*  filed  my  report,  and  termi- 
nated my  odldal  statua.  Therefore  what  I 
have  to  aay  are  the  oplnlona  of  a  private  clt- 
laen who  haa  had  tha  recent  opportunity  in 
an  oOclai  capacity  to  apand  2  montha  In 
Oreeoa  engaged  In  an  Intanalve  and  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  eountry'a  internal 
economy. 

A  aummary  of  tha  report  of  the  American 
Economic  Mlaalon  to  Greece  has  been  filed 
with  the  State  Department  and  released  for 
publicaUon.  It  b^lns  with  thla  general  ob- 
servation : 

"The  people  of  Greece  have  an  opportunity 
to  move  forward  to  an  era  of  reconstruction 
and  Internal  peace.  Alternatively.  If  the 
present  policies  of  drift  and  expediency  are 
continued,  they  will  result  in  economic  dis- 
aster to  all  her  people  and  perhaps  forfeit  for 
a  generation  Greece's  chance  to  rebuild  and 
to  establish  a  stable  economy." 

On  rereading  thla  generality  I  have  the 
conTlctlon  that  Ita  meaning  may  have  a  much 
broader  application  and  that.  In  fact,  upon 
the  success  of  our  venture  In  Greece  depends 
our  own  opportunity  for  security  and  eco- 
nomic progreaa.  Having  assumed  this  obli- 
gation. It  cannot  he  permitted  to  fall. 

A  western  mind  coming  for  the  first  time 
into  Intimate  association  with  the  problems, 
the  habits,  and  the  attitudes  of  a  middle 
eastern  people  encounters  a  number  of  puz- 
tling  phenomena.  Yet  to  generalize  about 
Greece  Is  deceptive.  I  foxmd  the  average 
OreA  to  be  frugal.  Indtutrlous,  and  Intelli- 
gent. Moreover,  the  people  as  a  whole  aeemed 
devoted  to  basic  democratic  Ideals.  What 
then  ara  their  difficulties  and  why  do  they 
need  outside  assistance?  The  answer  to  this 
question  Is  found  In  a  complex  of  historical 
considerations,  modern  and  ancient,  political 
and  economic. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification  I  would 
■ummarise  the  contemporary  Internal  crisis 
m  Greece  by  stating  that  after  5  years  of  dlc- 
tatorahlp.  4  years  of  war  and  enemy  occupa- 
tion, and  more  than  2  years  of  Internal  strife. 
Greece's  political  growth  has  been  retarded, 
her  economic  life  paralyzed,  and  her  people 
are  thus  unable  to  utilise  fully  the  resources 
at  their  dlapoaal. 

Add  to  this  the  ouUlde  pressure  of  sub- 
versive fore'gn  Infiltration  In  a  devastated 
and  bankrupt  country,  and  It  then  appears 
remarkable  Indeed  that  the  Greek  people 
have  maintained  any  capacity  for  embrac- 
ing prlnciplea  of  aelf-govemment.  I  have 
admiration  for  the  devotion  of  these  people 
to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  htiman  dig- 
nity and  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  ancient  democratic  faith  in  the  face  of 
auch  prolonged  adversity. 

In  conaldering  the  Greek  problem,  it 
Is  eaaentlal.  it  aeema  to  me,  to  constantly  keep 
In  mind  that  for  centurlea  thla  Impovcnshed 
country  haa  been  a  atrateglc  batUegroimd 
over  which  great  powers  have  disputed  end 
fought.  Thoae  who  are  sharply  critical  of 
Greece's  current  political  Institutions  and  the 
exploitive  economic  policies  of  her  dominant 
eOBimerclal  groups  ahould  remember  that  the 
country  haa  really  never  had  a  decent  breath- 
ing apell.  Yet.  I  repeat,  her  proud  people 
have  maintained  a  fierce  and  unyielding  ad- 
herence to  political  Independence  and  the 
Integ-lty  of  their  SUte. 

I  recognise,  of  courae.  that  the  United 
Butea'  policy  U  baaed  upon  our  own  aelf- 
Interaat  in  realsting  the  spread  of  totalitarian 


methods.  But  our  system  and  Ideals  are 
stKh  that  our  own  InteresU  are  identical 
with  tha  waifart  of  tba  masses  of  tha  Greek 
people.  I  reject  therefore  tha  cynical  sug- 
gestion thst  wa  ara  moved  by  tha  commer- 
cial daelgna  of  daaalo  Imperlallam  In  our 
determination  to  help  tha  Greek  people.  I 
proclaim  thla  policy  aa  one  which  la  baaed 
upon  the  nobleat  of  American  purpoaea  and 
I  aubmlt  that  there  la  no  conflict  between 
the  loftiest  of  democratic  Ideals  and  the  moat 
practical  sUteamanahlp  in  tha  world  In 
which  wa  now  live.  Those  who  may  sneer 
at  this  approach  aa  naive  are.  it  aeema  to  me, 
inviting  a  rendezvoua  with  extinction. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  economic 
problem  in  Greece  and  what  do  we  propose 
to  do  about  them?  Pirat,  It  la  Important  to 
bear  In  mind  certain  baale  facts.  Greece  Is  a 
country  of  about  the  area  of  the  6uu  of 
Illinois,  some  50.000  aqviare  milea.  But  only 
20  percent  of  the  land  la  arable.  She  haa  a 
population  of  about  7,500,000  persons.  Na- 
tional Income  by  western  atandarda  la 
abv-smally  low.  Measured  In  real  terms,  it  la 
doubtful  if  It  wUl  reach  $700,0P0.000  in  1947. 
Thua  the  atandard  of  living  has  always  been 
dangerously  low  in  spite  of  foreign  borrowing. 
Even  before  the  war.  Greece  balanced  her 
trade  largely  through  invisible  Income  stKh 
as  Immigrant  remittances,  tourist  and  ship- 
ping receipts.  The  economy  of  Greece  haa 
always  been  weak,  never  self-sufficient. 

When  the  Nazis  overran  Greece  after  the 
small  Greek  army  had  beaten  b£ick  Musso- 
lini's "wolves  of  Tuscany."  they  Inaugurated 
a  aystematlc  and  scientific  campaign  of  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  economy.  The  phyal- 
cal  destruction  was  to  come  later.  For  al- 
moat  4  yeara  with  Teutonic  thorovighness. 
the  occupying  forcea  sought  to  destroy  the 
Greek  economy  and  crush  the  Greek  spirit. 
One  round  of  Inflation  followed  another. 
The  processes  of  government  and  commerce 
were  fiendishly  corrupted.  Internecine  war- 
fare was  promoted  both  by  the  Nazis  and  the 
Allies  and  the  fierce  hatreds  of  this  dvil 
strife  are  atlll  bearing  bitter  fnUt.  Aa  the 
liberating  armies  approached  both  from  the 
north  and  south,  the  Nazis  struck  their 
final,  cruel  blows.  A  scorched  earth  policy, 
devilishly  prepared,  demolished  the  ports, 
wrecked  the  railways  and  highway  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  annihilated  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  livestock,  the  basis  of 
Greece's  primitive  agriculture.  Thus  the 
liberators  found  a  ravaged  country  with  only 
a  flaming  spirit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  as 
Its  remaining  asset. 

The  tragic  evenu  of  December  1044,  the 
aubaequent  supervised  election  and  plebis- 
cite are  too  well  known  to  warrant  repeti- 
tion. It  might  have  been  different  and  the 
bloodshed  of  the  paat  and  future  might  have 
been  spared.  There  la  ample  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  these  questions.  But 
I  do  point  out  as  an  obvious  fact  that  Greece 
did  not  go  the  route  of  her  Balkan  neigh- 
bors and  therefore  we  are  considering  to- 
gether today  a  democratic  policy  for  thla 
part  of  the  Middle  East. 

Since  liberation  some  1700,000,000  of  for- 
eign assistance  have  been  spent  In  Greece. 
But,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my  report,  there  is 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  dxiring  the 
past  2  years.  Greece  has  merely  managed  to 
survive.  There  are  exceptions  In  the  revival 
of  agriculture  and  some  of  Greece's  small  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  but  by  and  large  the 
country  finds  herself  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion physically  as  when  the  Nazi-,  were  ex- 
pelled 2V^  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  summarise  the  proportions 
of  Greece's  present  desperate  economic 
crisis — a  situation  which  ahe  lacks  the  re- 
sources to  meet  alone.  In  fact,  unless  there 
is  prompt  foreign  assistance,  Greece  will  face 
widespread  suffering  and  starvation  this 
winter.  These  are  the  elements  of  Greece's 
current  economic  predicament,  facts  which 
are  set  forth  fully  in  the  reptvt  of  the 
American  Economic  Mission. 


(1)  The  tenUUve  esUmated  Greek  budget. 
Including  tha  espanded  military  ssuhllsh- 
ment,  indicates  e  daflclt  of  1290,000,000  for 
1M7,  or  about  Uuee  times  the  amount  «( 
currency  now  in  circulation. 

(2)  Reserves  of  unrestricted  foreign  ex- 
change by  the  end  of  1M6  were  too  meager  to 
insure  Import  of  Greece's  minimum  needs, 
neceaaltatlng  a  aevere  restriction  ot  baalc  im- 
porta  in  the  absence  of  immediate  outside 
assistance. 

(3)  Pressures  on  the  retail  price  level  are 
severe  and  further  marked  increases  ara  in- 
dicated unless  there  are  immediate  corrsclive 
measures. 

(4)  Wage  demands  are  accumulating  as  a 
restilt  of  the  foregoing  factors,  adding  the 
threat  of  wage  inflation  to  the  prospect  ot 
budget  inflation. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  foreign  assistance  and  the 
adoption  by  the  Greek  Oovenunent  of  strong 
control  measures,  another  round  of  extreme 
inflation  with  all  of  Its  disastrous  economic 
and  political  consequences  Is  a  certainty. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  there  eslsts 
s  need  for  immediate  steps  If  inflation  is  to 
be  prevented.  Recovery  and  reconstruction 
in  Greece  cannot  be  based  upon  the  present 
unstable  economic  foundations. 

This  raises  a  question  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  as  to  what  basis  do  we  have  for 
a  conclusion  that  our  policies  will  cause  dif- 
ferent results  from  those  applied  since  libera- 
tion. This  Is  an  appropriate  question  and 
one  which  we  should  seek  to  answer  to  otir 
satisfaction.  I  believe  there  Is  an  answer — 
a  hopeful  and  affirmative  answer,  both  In 
economic  terms  and  political  terms.  One 
cannot  minimize  the  Immense  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  embark,  but  I  believe  solutions  can  be 
found  to  Greece's  Internal  problems  with  the 
amo\mt  of  assistance  proposed.  And  I  be- 
lieve Internal  peace  can  be  achieved  if  the 
United  States  Government  puts  forward  the 
projjer  efforts. 

The  American  Economic  Mission  to  Greece 
has  undertaken  to  develop  a  kind  of  blue- 
print for  Greek  recovery.  We  have  sought 
to  chart  a  course  which  will  avoid  previous 
errors  of  policy  and  administration,  but 
•which  at  the  same  time  requires  a  realistic 
mobilization  of  Greece's  own  resources  for 
recovery.  The  program,  as  you  know,  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  $350,000,000  over  a 
period  of  15  months.  Of  this  amount.  $200.- 
OOO.iXK)  Is  to  be  expended  for  relief  and  re- 
construction and  the  remainder  for  the  mili- 
tary. These  sums  wisely  expended  and  care- 
fully supervised  mean  that  the  Greek  people 
can  not  only  subsist  on  a  diet  at  the  level  of 
approximately  2,200  calories  per  day.  but  that 
In  addition  many  speciflc  reconstruction 
projects  can  be  begun.  But,  this  can  only 
be  done  if  Greece  makes  effective  xise  of  her 
own  resources. 

Fta  example,  this  program  envisages  that 
Greek  exports  during  1»47  wiU  more  than 
double  over  the  prevloua  year.  It  means 
that  receipts  from  shipping  must  be  con- 
siderably Increased  and  that  local  taxes  will 
contribute  mere  than  In  the  paat  to  close 
the  internal  budget  deflclt.  It  aastimes  fur- 
ther that  the  present  tremendous  burden  of 
the  military,  a  disproportionate  drain  upon 
the  Greek  economy,  will  not  be  a  continu- 
ing oxpensea.  It  preaupposes  the  resolution 
of  Greece's  internal  civil  war.  This  is  a  large 
order,  but  I  am  optimistic  that  with  proper 
and  determined  personnel,  it  can  be  done. 
I  will  not  discusa  here  the  detailed  pro- 
cedurea  of  aupervlsion  except  to  mention 
one  miportant  technique  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. Thla  is  the  requirement  that  the 
American  Recovery  Mission  to  Greece  have 
the  obligation,  not  a  permissive  right,  but 
the  duty  to  publlah  jieriodlc  reports  on  the 
I»x>gress  of  Greek  recovery.  These  reports, 
either  monthly  or  quarterly,  should  be  made 
•Tellable  to  the  people  of  Greece,  to  tha 
people  at  the  United  States  and  to  the 
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nowhere  elss  In  ths  Balksns  can  be  fc 
this  measure  of  liberty.    I  rsgard  this  ss 
hopeful  symbol. 

Thsre  are  many  reforats  nsecsssry  la 
shattered  economic  and  governmental 
ture  of  Oreec*.  They  ran  from  the  n« 
•tty  for  a  complete  revlaftoa  of  the  civil 
Ice.  lu  standarda  of  ctoHlBtotlon  and 
psnsatloo.  to  swssplag  budgetary  and 
lafotma.  A  program  of  reconstruction 
reform  of  this  eharsctsr  cannot  be  put  tn< 
effect  ovamigbt.  It  U  s  stap-by-step  pre 
and  must  bs  recogntaed  ss  such.  In 
opinion,  no  enduring  political  or  social 
form  can  bs  achlcve<l  until  there  to  first 
lastoratlon  of  economic  health.  The 
Job  of  ths  Amencaa  ■Movery  Mission  Is 
bring  about  condltlors  of  renewed  soonc 
activity  and  It  la  the  duty  of  peoples  of 
ocratlc  faith  everywhere  to  seek  a  basis 
Internal  pacification  within  Greece.  I 
encouraged  by  the  sl^ns  of  Interest  on 
part  of  the  United  Nations  on  ths  que 
of  s  general  amnssty  to  terminate  the 
ent  hostilities  In  th»  country, 
such  s  program  should  have  the  unqualt 
support  of  the  United  States  because  It 
obvious  that  there  cin  be  no  real  recov 
In  Greece  so  long  as  she  undertakes  to 
build  and  fight  an  Internal  war  slmult 
nsotisly. 

It  hss  been  3  months  shaos  I  sat  st  a  lit 
Inn  St  Loutrakl  on  tbs  shores  of  ths  Gulf 
Cortnth  and  throtifh  the  Volca  of  Am« 
heard  the  President's  appeal  to  Oongreaa  fc 
legislative  authority  t3  coma  to  Ovooee's 
cue.    Obviously,  such  an  Important  Issue 
this  should  be  thorovghly  snd  carefully 
bated  by  the  Congrest .    But  sll  of  us  shoe 
reeogalas  thst  Greece  Is  living  on  bor 
time,  on   the  hope  tf  economie  assist 
from  the  United  Stataa. 
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sssursness  ss  to  ths  luccsss  of  o\ir  polley 
Oroece.  I  am  eonvlnesd  thst  It  Is 
•ally  fssslble.  thst  Greece  has  ths  rssour 
tbs  skills,  and  the  will  to  b**ome  a 
democratic  society.  She  oohmI  do  It  al< 
and  requlr«a  otur  asststaaes.  I  conclt 
with  tb*  obssrvatloo  I  msds  to  the  He 
^srelga  Affairs  Oonuclttee  thst  Grssce's 
ord  In  resisting  npprssslnn  sntltlss  hsr 
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Tb*  War  Department  holds,  and  Its  oiB- 
dal  view  Is  probsbly  supported  by  a  majority 
of  Army  ofDcers — that  universal  military 
training  Is  a  vltsl  part.  In  fact  a  cornerstone, 
of  osir  natlonal-dcfsnse  program. 

few  ofBoers  and  outside  erltles  are, 
r,  smpbatic  in  their  opposition;  they 
ths  Wsr  Department  with  "deception" 
In  Insisting  thst  universal  military  training 
lg  fissmtlsl  to  national  security  aad  flatly 
deny  this  assertion. 

ON  coimoi.  or  an,  ssa 

There  are  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the 
argtAieut.  but  any  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  makea  it  plain  that  universal  military 
training  is  a  very  dubious  form  of  security. 
If,  Indeed,  it  offers  any  security  st  all,  in  this 
tschnolo^cal  and  industrial  age.  Here  are 
some  of  the  factors  thst  tend  to  minimise 
its  military  value: 

1.  Attack  can  come  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  attack  any  enemy,  only  through 
the  air  or  by  sea.  In  the  initial  phases  of  sny 
war  of  any  nature  using  any  weapons  what  is 
of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  Is, 
therefore,  control  of  the  air  and  the  sea. 
gniptt^T**  therefore,  shotild  be  on  insular 
strategy  as  opposed  to  continents!  s&ategy, 
on  air-«8a  strstegy  as  opposed  to  mass  Army 
strategy. 

2.  The  problon  of  United  States  defense 
breaks  down  into  time  periods,  the  short- 
term  and  the  long-term.  In  the  Immediate 
future  when  the  only  component  of  -push- 
button" war  that  we  have  Is  the  push-but- 
ton—perhaps for  10  years,  perhaps  longer— 
the  weapons  snd  techniques  thst  won  the 
last  war  will  still  have  validity.  It  Is  in  this 
period,  before  transoceanlc-gulded  missiles 
with  stomli;  warheads  have  been  developed, 
that  large  ground  armies,  to  follow  up  snd 
complete  offensives  launched  by  sea  and  sky, 
wUl  continue  to  have  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  usefulness.  But  during  this  pe- 
riod the  United  Ststes  has  a  reserve  of 
trained  msn power  (declining  in  skill  snd 
usefulness  as  the  end  of  the  period  Is 
reached )  already  trained  far  more  thorough- 
ly by  one,  two,  four,  or  more  years  in  the 
wartime  services,  than  any  6  months'  trainee 
could  be. 

In  the  long-term  future,  when  trans- 
oceanic-missile war  may  become  possible. 
Initial  victory  or  defeat  would  not  in  any  case 
depend  upon  a  mass  of  semltrained  reserves 
for  the  ground  army.  If  the  war  ended 
quickly.  It  would  b*  won  or  lost  by  ovir  su- 
periority or  inferiority  in  missiles,  air  power, 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  other  new  weapons  of 
destmetlon,  and  a  Urge  ground  army  could 
not  greatly  influeno*  the  ooxuw  of  the  brief 
oonfllet. 

TTMM  raCTOB  CONSUtmD 

If  the  war  continued  without  decision,  vlr- 
ttially  eomplet*  control  of  the  air  and  th* 
sea  would  be  necessary  in  any  case  before  we 
could  transport  large  armies  overseas  by  sea 
or  air  and  time  would  be  required  to  equip 
those  armies.  There  would  thus  be  time  for 
training:  in  fact,  training  for  the  ground 
batuefield  Is  on*  of  the  lesser  problama  of 
any  future  war.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
ground  troopa  will  not  be  necessary;  In  any 
future  war— clearly  they  will— certainly  for 
occupation  after  conqueat,  very  probably  to 
help  win  the  victory.  But  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly Influence  (except  by  the  firing  of  pro- 
jectiles) the  initial  and  supremely  Tltal 
phases  of  any  push-button  wax,  and  if  a 
push-button  war  devolves  Into  a  war  of  attri- 
tion, thflre  win  be  ample  time  to  train  large 
ground  forces,  and  to  train  them  imder  war- 
time incentive  far  better  and  with  the  benefit 
of  higher  morale  than  is  passible  under  a 
e-month  peacetime  system. 

3.  Today,  and  even  more  ton»orrow.  th* 
nflonse  has  such  an  edge  ou  the  dtf  enss  that 


the  greatest  hope  of  Tictory  or  of  avoiding 
atomic  attack,  is  the  threat  of  tremendous 
and  overwhelming  retaliation. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  build  any  Magl- 
not  Line  that  will  protect  the  United  Statea 
against  all  forms  of  sttack,  but  we  can  cre- 
ate a  mobile,  instantly  ready  striking  force, 
planea,  guided  missiles,  aircraft  carriera  or 
fast  surface  missile  latmcbers.  submarines, 
and  small  but  highly  trained  forces  of  air- 
borne troops,  which  can  strike  at  once  against 
any  enemy  Uiat  attacks  us. 

This  force  will  need  manpower,  but  It  must 
be  full-time  highly  trained  manpower,  not 
half-baked,  half -trained  reserves.  This  force 
will  need  large  numbers  of  men  to  launch 
missiles  (it  takes  several  hundred  to  prepare 
a  single  German  V-3  rocket  for  launching), 
but  UMT  will  not  provide  the  type  of  train- 
ing needed. 

4.  There  Is  need  In  any  future  missile  war 
for  large  forces  to  provide  military  or  seml- 
mllitary  disaster  control  and  civilian  defense 
duties  on  the  home  front.  This  should  be 
the  mission  of  the  National  Guard  or  some 
similar  force,  and  it  shotild  be  specifically 
trained  to  that  end.  but  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  is  not  pointed  toward 
any  such  end. 

6.  A  good  military  caa*  might  have  been 
made  for  extension  of  the  Wartime  Draft 
Act  until  our  occupation  duties  overseas  had 
ended,  but  universal  military  training — lim- 
ited to  training  in  this  coxintry — wUl  not 
provide  a  single  man  for  overseas  service, 
and.  in  fact,  will  add  to  the  Army's  man- 
power problem  by  requiring  an  added  130,000 
to  150.000  men  for  training  overhead  and 
cadre. 

rLow  TO  Guaao,  axscavas 

6.  Universal  military  training  will  provkl* 
a  flow  of  manpower  for  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Organized  Reserves,  but  these  civil- 
ian components  or  part-time  soldiers  can- 
not possibly  be  ready  for  Instant  action  in 
sn  emergency,  and  yet  Instantly  ready  forces 
are  the  type  required  In  the  atomic  age. 

7.  The  cost  of  universal  military  training — 
direct  and  indirect — is  likely  to  be  so  large 
as  to  starve — particularly  In  this  easenUal 
era  of  economy  in  government — mc»re  impor- 
tant  aspects  of  national  defense — th*  dlplo- 
matlo  services;  the  Etegular  servioes  which 
must  be  instantly  ready;  Intelligenoe.  re- 
search, and  development;  the  services'  school 
system;  Industrial  mobilisation,  etc. 

8.  Universal  military  training  by  Its  very 
size  and  cost  may  build  up  the  shadow  of 
security  without  lU  substance;  there  is  grave 
danger  we  may  create  In  our  military  psychol- 
ogy a  Maginot  lln*  concept.  Air  power, 
missiles,  new  weapons,  sea  power  must  have 
priority. 

In  this  atomic  ag*  th*  military  amphasis— 
if  there  is  to  be  any  degree  of  sectirity — 
must  be  on  Regtilar  forces,  highly  trained, 
instantly  ready,  not  on  soma  mass  army  that 
may  be  ready  many  months  after  M-day.  As 
Msj.  Gen.  John  8.  Wood,  wartime  commander 
of  th*  famous  Fourth  Armored  Division,  has 
put  It,  unlv«rsal  military  training  "will  not 
produce  a  single  unit  ready  to  fight  or  a  slngls 
fighting  man  for  immediate 


Economic  Reform  WeapM  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  csLiroairu 

IN  THB  BOU8B  OP  BBiRBBNTAllVn 

Thurtdat.  Map  t,  1H7 

Ifrs.  DODOLAS.    Mr.  Spenker.  under 
leave   to   extend  my   remarks   in   the 


RBOOkD.  I  include  the  foUowlnir  com- 
munication from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  19,  1947: 

SCONOMIC  BSroaM   WEAPON  rOB  PKACB 

To  the  Bditob  or  thb  New  Yoax  Tnos: 

The  recent  recommendations  of  President 
Truman  m  relation  t«.  Greece  and  Turkey 
can  spell  success  for  the  cause  of  world  peace 
only  If  our  Government  makes  It  brilliantly 
clear  by  word  and  deed  that  we  have  not 
acoepte<l  war  with  Busaia  and  Communist 
domination  as  the  only  possible  choices  be- 
fore tn  Gradually  the  American  mind  Is 
being  omdltioned  to  believe  that  there  are 
no  real  hopes  of  averting  war  with  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  This  Is  a  disease  so  terrible  In 
Its  ramlflcatlons  that  our  political  leaders 
must  exert  every  effort  to  arrest  It*  meta- 
static growth. 

Daring  the  war  I  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean theater  as  chief  of  Balkan  intelli- 
gence for  the  Ollloe  of  Strategic  Services.  In 
that  capacity  I  came  to  realize  that  the  basic 
problem  of  the  Balkans  was  the  fact  that 
long-overdue  revolutions  against  feudal  so- 
cial and  economic  systems  were  occurring  at 
a  point  to  history  when  external  povi-ers  were 
finding  tt  expedient,  power  politically,  to  con- 
trol the  governments  of  these  volatUe  areaa. 

While  worrying  about  the  dangers  of  Rus- 
sian ex]>ansion,  America  and  Britain  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  untenable  moral 
position  of  clamping  lids  on  the  social  and 
economic  changes  which  alone  can  produce 
the  preconditions  of  democracy  and  world 
peaoe. 

Anyone  who  views  communism  in  the 
Balkans  as  the  result  of  slmi^  Bosalan 
machin£.tions  is  overlooking  the  centuries 
of  poverty  and  aristocratic  corruption  which 
have  characterized  tboae  cotuitriest 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  revcdutionary 
nattire  of  the  post-occupation  Balkan  pec^lcs 
and  attempting  to  channel  their  legitimate 
drives  where  we  had  the  opportunity,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  backed  the  rem- 
nants of  a  decaying  system. 

A  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Impasse  \a 
Greece  depends  upon  two  things:  convinc- 
ing Russia  that  any  military  expansion  will 
b*  met  by  force;  tistng  every  means  at  our 
dlspo*al  to  hasten  long-ovoxlti*  aeonomlc 
and  social  reforms. 

This,  then,  is  a  third  alternative  to  war 
or  Communist  domination.  We  mtist  make 
clear  to  all  weak  peoples  vrho  need  otir  aid 
that  w*  are  fighting  oommunlam  not  with 
atoaaie  bombs  and  strategleaUy  backed  mil- 
itary dictatorship*  but  with  eoonomlo  re- 
form and  eodal  rahabUltatlon.  W*  must 
search  cut  those  political  leaders  who  imtll 
now  have  been  crushed  between  the  mlll- 
atones  of  reaction  and  oommunism  and  give 
them  power. 

nnally.  we  mtist  plao*  aa  much  btirden  as 
poasible  upon  the  Instrumentalltl**  of  the 
umted  Nations  In  acoomplMilng  these  ends. 
Any  unilatM^  action  Is  bound  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Rtissians  as  an  overt  military 
challenge-  Insofar  as  we  can  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nstlons  we  are  keeping 
open  peiM^uI  alternatives. 

Above  all.  President  Truman  and  the  State 
Department  mtist  drive  home  to  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  Americai^  people  that 
we  are  engaged  in  more  than  world-wide 
military  maneuvera.  The  answer  to  Buaslan 
tram  la  American  arms,  but  the  answar  to 
communism  Is  democratic  reform.  We  still 
have  time  to  lick  Russia  on  the  playing  fields 
of  social  amelioration.  If  w*  suocesd,  on*  of 
th*  basic  causes  of  war  wlU  hav*  b*en  forever 
removed. 

Btbbmh  K-Banxr. 
MmourrowN,  Cokn.,  March  IS,  1947. 
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BmuJ  Fudui  h  ActiM  Sbovid  Be 
I  rklaJ  at  a  Poblk  D«ciuBeal  , 


ON  OP  REMAIUCB 

or 

WRIGHT  PATMAN 


maawm  or  BVBHBrrATivBs 

TJktirtday.  May  f .  1H7 

Mr  f  ATIIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  14. 
next  Wednesday,  the  Committee  on 
Houae  Admlnlstratioo  will  decide 
whether  or  not  the  booklet  Fascism 
In  Actlm  should  be  printed  as  a  public 
docum<  nt. 
I  hot  e  the  committee's  report  Is  favor- 
t  Is  my  belief  that  we  should 
9  da  awake  acalnst  any  force  that 
is  belli  exerted  against  our  splendid 
fonft  a  '.  fovemment.  Fascism  or  com- 
HHBtall  are  two  such  forces,  either  of 
whloh  x}uJd  be  devastating  to  our  form 
of  government.  The  booklet  Commu- 
nism 111  Action  has  been  printed  and  Is 
Ustrlbuted  free  by  MMBbers  of 
It  occurs  to  me  we  should 
also  hsive  the  booklet  Fascism  in  Action 
to  be  d  stribufeed  at  tiae  sane  Ume. 


OM  r 
Mr.  I.  Bdgar  Hoover,  the  head  of  the 
Federa  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has 
peecbes  about  communism  and 
It  will  be  noticed  that  In  every 
speech  that  he  makes  he  condemns  both, 
not  ivst  one.  although  the  publicity 
seems  o  feature  his  attacks  on  commu- 
and  very  little  is  said  about  his 
on  fascism.  The  statement  usu- 
mkde  by  Mr.  Hoover  on  these  sub- 
as  follows: 


«tuek4 

ally 
jects  U 


ganermuon.  b*v«   (acad   xwo 

in  AmTtse  — tasiisaa  and  com- 

■«U)  are  anelSilBllBSle:   both  ar« 

both  art  antircllgioui:  both  arc 

and  InhuxBan.     In  fact,  they  diflar 

llttl*  e^ocpt  in  nam*.     Oonuminism  haa  bnd 

^ewas    communism 
at  American  belief 
ta  Ilbaifty  and  rreedom. 


totalitarian 
degrading 


have 
ported 
been  n 
Amertci 


Certanly 


countrif^ 

public 

•cUTtty 


Hoover  realises,  and  has  so  «■- 

himself,  that  our  fight  against 

hat    will    destroy    our    country 

be  directed  against  all  such  Isms 

Just  against  one. 

from  all  sections  of 
the  Uilited  SUtes  write: 


Mr 

presses 
Isms 
should 
and  net 
Cori  espondents 


th*t  you  are  the  author  o( 

sr  the  pab- 

oT  tlM  book  rmmimm  la  Aetion.    My- 

y  frlenda  here  hope  that  yott 

la  fottlBf  ttae  xesoluttoa  re- 

4  ed«a  — ownntng  Fuetst  actrnttes  tn 


DO  one  sincerely  interested  la  our 

welfare  would  object  to  giving  the 

ull  details  ooAOsralng  any  aubveralve 


Faactam   In   Action 
that  It  can  be 
pndrnt  of 
ts. 


published.  I 
through  the 
I  don't  want 


The  Aeople  must  be  Informed.  The  dan- 
gets  of  fascism  must  be  exposed.  Paadam 
Is  a  ooB  itant  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  a«r  Pattoa  aad  the  public  must 


We  BMWiOfl  Hotae  Heaotutlon  n  whol 
lad  hope  that  the  publlcatloa 
lanuscript  Paacttin  in  Action  will  be  > 
no  further.    If  ws  want  American 
ocratlc    Institutions   to   vurrlve.   our    pe 
mtist   understand   the  tactiea  aad   alms 
American   fascism.     We  are  confident 
raw  lam  in  Action  nuij  aenre  as  a  wi 
aag  aaotivau  the  psople  to  watch  with 
lance  Its  political.  aocUl.  and  economic  rtghl 

A  eoMBlderable  numaer  of  Calif omians 
tntereated   In  a  report  that   the  Legislatl^ 
Reference  Service  of  tae  Library  of  Cor 
has   prepared   a   manitacrlpt  oo   Paaclsm 
America   at   your   reqaest. 

The  word  "fascism'    like  the  word 
munlsm"   la  so  leoeeiy   used   that  any 
thorltatlve  definition  of  it  in  a  Oovemi 
publication  would  be  of  very  great  valuo 
the  common  citlsen. 

May  I  sxprsaa  the  fcope  that  there  may 
no  undue  delay  in  th<!  Government  publi 
tlon  of  the  above  mar  uacrlpt  and  that 
It  la  ready  for  dlstrlbuuon  the  public  may 
generally  informed  that  it  is  avaUable. 

Support  for  yotir  resolution.  Hotise 
tton  83.  to  have  Paaclsm  In  Action  publl 
Is  highly  desirable      I  am  taking  It  upon 
self  to  add  thU  letter  to  what  I  hope  wUl 
thousanda  of  others  like  It. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  once  aaid  book 
been  publiahed.  aa  I  am  sure  It  will  be.  I 
do  everything  m  my  power  to  obtain  a 
read  it.  and  preach  artlfasciam  to  whoma 
I  am  able.     As  1  am  a  sophomore  at  the  Ui 
verslty   of   Wisconsin,    attending    under 
OI  bill,  you  can  imderstand  that  my  ■( 
of  Influence  la  not  too  limited. 

Aa  you  know,  faaciam  Is  the  greatest  thi 
to  America  at  present.     Our  boys  did  .i  •<< 
Job  of  destroying  It  on  the  battlefield.  n< 
we  abould  help  them  to  destroy  it  at  he 

We  have  read  of  yt'Ur  efforts  toward 
llahlng  the  book  raaclsm  In  AcUon.     Wt 
the  evUa  of  fascism  b  krd  at  work  now  to 
dermlne  and  cause  disunity  among  the 
lean  people  such  a  publication  would  be 
the  utmost  value  In  enlightenment  (or 
We  must  have  sometMng  to  combat  the 
son  propaganda  of  a  Fascist  nature 
throughout  our  Nation  every  day. 


Anaed  Farces  Metf  er 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  Miwwasoia 

m  TRX  HOU8B  OF  IUEPR13SNTATIVS1 

THursdajt.  May  8,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leal 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  { 
Include  the  following  editorial  from 
Washlnston  Post: 


behalf  of  the  stesed  fotese  aMegar  are 
UUed  to  the  respect  due  the  advice  of 
eMsr  statesman.    During  two  tsnas  a 
rstary  of  War  and  one  ss  Sawelafy  of  i 


so 

long  perspective    Bis  psnoaal  integrity 
out  any  possibility  of  partlsaashtp. 
he  stands  unequlvoctUly  for  prompt 
of  the  unlflcatlon  btU  now  before 
be  doss  so  beeaass  his  leag  sMBorlsnce 


lU  unified  approach 
organisationally  nec- 

^Id. 
le    phrase    "strategic 

I  one  of  the  principal 
In  the  merger.  BO 
lomy   in  lives  and 

ly  future  war.  and  he 
sent  "might  well  be 
that  we  cannot  con* 

le  "wasteful  opulence" 

>ur  efforta  In  the  past, 
aavlng  In  dollars  as 

»t  be  ruled  out.  espe- 

Congre«s  has  such  a 

expenditures.     A  re- 

Bn   Leroy  Lutes.  Army 

adds   weight    to    Mr. 

ring  the  years  1943 

art  charges,    "dupllca- 

tnatlon  In  the  supply 
and  Navy"  cost  the 

1,150000.000  Regard- 
considerations  in  the 
aavlng  alone  ahould 

Ke  the  propoaed  inte- 

tes  the  fear  expressed 

Ing  that  the  powers 

of  National  Defense 

iger.     A  strong  secre- 

\Xa  out,  la  essential  to 

»ut    the    Secretary    of 

to  be  delegated  some 

le  defense  eetabllah- 

upon    the   President. 

idlng  a  partisan  bill 

»r  another      Mr  Stlm- 

reful   study   and    the 

I  agreements  that  went 

by  leaders  of  both 

le  crux  la  expreaaed 

I  passage:  "I  would  like 

of  considering  thla 

rmed  forces  from  the 

lentala    rather    than 

)lan  of  centralisation 

1.  hundreds  of  vexing 

proper    perspective. 

)f  their  controversial 

a  matter  of  specific 

of    primary    policy." 

pondered  deeply  on 


itteetfcips 

)F  REMARKS 

^N  CANFIELD 

JKlaXT 

IRSPBBBBNTATIVXS 
11^  9.  1947 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
jwlng  editorial  from 
EN^enlng  News: 

rACTunxa  ros  patss- 
i;  CTVTc  oaoovs  mttst 

camber  of  commerce, 
itlon  having  Pater- 
heart  are  now  called 
llate  action  In  oppoel- 
Introduced  by  Con- 
before  Congress, 
bill  Is  to  bring  to  an 
lips  and  hand  the 
tnisteeahipe  back  to 

1  are  to  begin  in  Wash- 
leglalatlon  emanatss 
where  stocktaoldscs 


lost  money  In  an  unsuocesafui  railroad  la- 
isslmsffit  and  on  its  face  this  propoesd  lagis- 
latlon  looks  innocent  enough. 

Patereon.  as  a  city,  however,  has  a  very 
deOaite  stake  In  seeing  to  it  that  every  leglti- 
■aate  sffort  Is  made  to  prevent  this  bill  fnan 
being  enacted  Into  law. 

Should  It  pass  the  House  and  Senate  and 
be  signed  by  the  President  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  would  be  to  hand  back  the  revivi- 
fied and  rehabilitated  Mew  York.  Susque- 
hanna A  Western  Railroad  to  the  Erie  on 
a  silver  platter  and  wipe  out  10  years  of  hard 
work  and  fine  res\ilts  achieved  under  the 
able  direction  of  the  late  Walter  Kldde  and 
bis  BtJCcesBor.  Henry  K.  Norton. 

The  Erie  Railroad  owns  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  A  Western 
Railroad  and  10  years  ago  the  Suaquehanna 
had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
where  It  was  no  longer  a  factor  In  commuter 
travel  between  Paterson,  Its  suburban  area, 
and  New  York  City. 

Then  came  the  trusteeship  and  without 
any  aid  from  the  Brie  Railroad,  which  at 
that  time  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  on 
the  commuter  transportation  to  New  York 
City,  the  Siisquehanna  was  revamped  and 
new  life  was  breathed  into  it.  The  high- 
speed streamliners  were  Introduced  and  put 
Into  operation,  bringing  Paterson  to  within 
4fi  minutes  of  Times  Square  and  this  service 
has  been  continually  improved  and  extended 
until  today  its  continuance  and  maintenance 
Is  of  prime  Importance  txD  Paterson  mer- 
chanta,  bualneaamen,  and  to  thousands  of 
people  who  find  It  necessary  to  travel  back 
and  forth  to  New  York. 

The  financial  oonditloa  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Railroad  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  the  bondholders  can  now  see  an  oppor- 
tunity at  long  last  to  realise  something  on 
their  heretofore  dormant  investments. 

Paterson  stands  to  suffer  great  loss  and 
thousands  of  commuters  and  businessmen 
untold  Inconvenience  If  this  bill  in  Congress 
passes  and  the  Susquehanna,  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing as  a  live  competitor  to  the  Erie,  U 
handed  back  to  that  railroad,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  and  the  commuters  from  this  city  and 
its  suburbs  again  find  available  to  them  only 
noncompetitive  service  to  New  York  City. 

The  News  urges  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  all  of  Peterson's  business  and  civic  or- 
ganisations to  get  busy  at  once.  Send  pro- 
tests to  Congressman  Cantield  and  Senstors 
Hawxss  and  Smith  against  the  pasaage  of 
this  bill  which  would  wreak  such  great 
damage  upon  the  city. 

Tims  Is  of  the  essence  and  the  time  to 
act  iB  now. 


Giltural-ReUlioas  Prefraai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  ramfsTLVANiA 

IN  THB  BOU8B  OP  RBPRXSXNTATiySS 

Friday,  Map  9.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo-  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  the  following  arUcle  by  Arthur 
Krodc.  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  8,  1947: 

or    THB    HATioH— sotnuas    or    onasxav    m 

ctTLTtnuL  BBJiTioifs  reocasM 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washiwgtom,  May  7.— Pew  advocates  of 
the  cultural  relations  program  of  the  State 
Department,  few  critics  of  those  Members 
of  Ccmgress  who  would  not  appropriate  for  tl 


at  this  tlBie  or  would  sharply  reduce  its  pro- 
posed budget,  have  prc^)ably  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  hundreda  of  pagea  of 
testimony  before  the  House  suboommlttee. 

On  these  are  based  the  pending  efforts  to 
abandon  the^  program,  or  ectmomlae  on  It 
heavUy.  The  volume  In  i^ich  these  hear- 
ings are  published  contains  1,008  pages,  and 
they  are  heavy  going. 

Buc  those  who  will  read  the  hearings  fslr- 
mlndedly  wtl'  discover  two  neglected  facts. 
One  Is  that  the  cultural  relations  program 
was  not  examined  by  s  group  of  hick  Con- 
gressmen who  have  no  informed  views  on 
international  policies,  only  backwoods  preju- 
dices. 

The  other  is  that  the  sources  of  congree- 
slonal  disbelief  in  the  need  and  effectiveness 
of  what  Mr.  Benton,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge,  is  trying  to  do  arise  from 
opinions  which  are  not  without  substance. 

These  opinions,  as  disclosed  In  the  hear- 
ings, are: 

1.  Official  statements  of  our  foreign  policy 
have  been  vague  and  conflicting;  therefore 
no  Government  agency  can  project  it  effec- 
tively in  words. 

a.  since  the  Pederal  budget  for  fiscal  1948 
Is  certain  to  be  reduced  several  billions  of 
dollars  by  resolution,  no  responsible  commit- 
tee can  Increase  the  fiscal  1047  budgets  of 
Oovcmmcnt  enterprises  whose  necessity  and 
value  have  not  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
necessity  and  value  of  this  program  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

8.  The  OIC  (which  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment unit  concerned)  Is  looeely  and  ex- 
travagantly rtm,  and.  Instead  of  getting 
•11,000.000  more  m  fiscsl  1948  ss  requested, 
could  do  whatever  it  proposes  to  do  at  less 
than  the  $30,000,000  appropriated  for  it  In 
fiscal  1947. 

4.  This  extravagance  is  proved  by  earn- 
ings allowed  to  a  number  of  OIC  employees 
which  exceed  the  psy  of  Cabinet  members, 
and  by  rapid  step-ups  in  the  earnings  of 
these  same  persons  In  a  few  months. 

6.  While  the  number  of  aliens  on  the  OIC 
pay  roll  has  been  greatly  reduced,  there  are 
still  too  many,  and  they  are  too  highly  paid 
in  comparison  with  employeea  who  are 
cltlsens. 

6.  Ths  pay  rtdl  Includes  many  whose  non- 
partisanshlp  in  domestic  politics  was  chal- 
lenged on  good  evidence  when  they  were  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  the  Republicans  were  the  minority  In 
Congress. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  legisla- 
tion decision  these  are  formidable  objections. 
And  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought 
out  and  discussed  by  Representstlve  Btktjm, 
of  Nebraska,  and  his  subcommittee  was  work- 
manlike and  on  s  high  plane,  as  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  agreed.  When  this  is  true 
of  a  congressional  inquiry,  and  the  manage- 
ment as  well  as  the  value  of  a  Pederal  pro- 
gram is  effectively  put  in  question,  the 
debits  should  l>e  conceded  by  advocates  of 
the  program,  and  the  sincerity  and  mental 
quality  of  the  questioners  shotild  not  be  dis- 
missed with  an  implication  that  they  ars 
blind  to  or  Ignorant  of  the  world  realities. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  vsst  record  msy  Il- 
lustrate the  seriotis  and  Informed  nature  of 
the  examination: 

(By  Mr.  SmrAirl  "Both  the  Department 
and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the  existing  threat 
of  communism,  directed  by  Moscow,  to  oxir 
ConsUtution  and  against  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

"At  this  pomt.  however,  ths  Department 
and  I  part  company.  The  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  encroachments  of  communism 
upon  unwilling  peoples  and  governments 
abroad  can  be  broQi^  to  a  Jarring  halt  by 
the  use  of  cultural  and  informatlanal  fan- 
fare.   I  belleva  that  these  same  ancroaeh- 


ments  can  be  only  effectively  stopped  by  the 
Judicial  use  of  AmMlcan  food  ptoduoed  on 
American  ffirms  and  prooossed  in  American 
factories.  *  *  *  Such  a  campaign  will 
cost  mcaisy.  But  to  me  it  Is  far  better 
to  spend  a  large  amount  •  •  •  and 
make  stire  (of  proteetlon|  from  expand- 
ing communism  than  to  spend  a  smaller 
amoxmt  •  •  •  and  stand  by  to  see  It 
wasted.    •     •     • 

"All  of  these  requests  thst  are  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment art'  higher  than  their  appropriations 
were  at  the  peak  of  the  war,  in  1944.  •  •  • 
Here  are  all  these  (OIO|  salaries  over  94,000. 
Here  are  salaries  of  918,000,  $17,000,  $10,000, 
$15,000.  $10,000,  and  so  on.  We  wonder 
where  this  is  leading.  Where  Is  the  cost  of 
government  to  go?  •  •  •  This  Govern- 
ment, this  business,  this  corporation  of  which 
we  are  all  stockholders,  is  broke.  We  owe 
close  to  $300,000,000,000,  and  we  are  paying 
an  interest  load  of  $5,000,000,000  every  year." 

These  are  not  the  observations  of  bxicolic 
l^islators  or  of  isolationists,  and  they  are 
typical  of  the  utterances  of  all  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  They  do  no.  establish — 
they  only  offer  the  opinions  of  certain  Con- 
gressmen— that  money  tc  foster  our  inter- 
natlonal  sectirity  can  be  better  spent  than 
through  the  OIC  and  that,  whatever  shall  be 
spent  by  the  OIC,  the  Govemmoit  cannot 
ailord  to  Increase  it  now  by  SO  peroent  plus. 

The  contentions  are  highly  debataliie.  But 
they  are  not  irresponsible.  And.  while  they 
dispute  the  value  of  such  agencies  as  the 
OIC  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  world's 
jjerils,  they  do  not  mlntmlas  thoee  perils 
atalL 
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Fridap,  Map  9,  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  Washington  two  groups  are 
gathering  whose  phUoeophies  and  pur- 
poses are  as  different  one  from  the  other 
as  day  is  from  night. 

One  is  a  group  of  apixtncimately  500 
Communists,  made  up  of  ragtag  and  boi>- 
tail  elements  from  different  sections  ot 
the  country,  meeting  here  in  a  braaen  ef- 
fort to  aid  and  assist  the  aims  of  the 
CcMnmunist  Party,  the  principal  goal  and 
purpose  of  which  is  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  One  of  the  leaders  of  this 
treasonable  hodgepodge  Is  the  United 
States  Communist  Party  secretary,  Eu- 
gene Dennis,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  voted 
by  us  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  now  under  indict- 
ment and  awaiting  trial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  group  of  avowed  ene- 
mies to  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment are,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of 
liberality,  tolerated  and  endured  only  be- 
cause of  the  liberty  and  freedom  provid- 
ed by  the  Constitution  of  the  very  Gov- 
ernment they  are  trying  to  overthrow  by 
force. 

The  other  group  I  refer  to  is  a  gather- 
ing of  some  12.000  American  boys  and 
girls  who  represent  the  finest  traditions 
of  American  liberty,  freedom,  and  varoi- 
ress.    These  are  the  boys  and  glrlg  of  the 
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mt9tw  patrols,  wbo.  In  this  are*. 
mjLkelan  anniMl  ilght-seelng  tour  in  r«c- 
ofnitixi  of  their  work  with  the  police 
depsr  jnents  of  their  respective  cities. 
TImm  boys  and  girls  during  the  war  pa- 
triots ally  dlsoootJnued  these  annual 
tours.  They  art  making  the  trip  for  the 
first  t  me  this  year  since  the  war. 

Tbi  M  arc  the  patriotic  boys  and  girls, 
wbo.  suiy  in  life,  are  training  and  pre- 
parin  [  for  the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 
Alrea<  ly.  at  their  tender  ages,  they  have 
e  a  racBgniied   potent  force  for 

order,  law  enforcement,  and  con- 
idion  of  life  and  limb,  in  their  re- 
■pccttre  communities. 

This  House  today  Is  preparing  to  vote 
the  et  oruous  sum  of  $400,000,000  to  stop 
the  ac  vanee  of  communism  in  Oreece  and 
Turk*  jr.  The  motley  group  of  Commu- 
nists '  rbo  are  meeting  here,  together  with 
their  asaMtMaa  throughout  the  world, 
are  c<  stint  Vi  thla  huie  sum.  to  <iay  noth- 
ing o  the  eaonHVi  sums  of  money  they 
art  e  Htlng  other  people.  In  addition  to 
their  Ideatmctlon  of  liberty  and  freedom 

Hhout  the  world,  and  their  cruel 
of  mllHona  of  human  lives  and  de- 
an and  appropriation  of  bUilons  of 
doUaik'  worth  of  property. 

Coitrmry  to  tlili  profram  of  cruelty, 
dispn  jam  and  tfMCraeCtoo.  these  fine 
boys  ind  girls  who  compose  the  school 
safet)  patrol  represent  everything  that  is 
the  o  iposlte  of  communistic  doctrines. 
Tbigr  ire  proud  of  the  American  form  of 
gover  imeat  and  are  anxious  to  preserve 
It.  T  My  are  here  In  Washington  today 
to  lea  n  more  of  the  lesson  of  patriotism 
at  th  seat  of  government,  and  Instead 
of  en(  uring  and  tolerating  them,  we  ex- 
toDd  0  thaoi  a  glad  and  hearty  welcome. 
It  li  i  mttUt  of  great  pride  to  me.  as 
Repn  lenUUve  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
tlM  8  ale  of  Qeorgla.  that  approximately 
lit  01  our  fine  boys  and  girls  are  here  In 
conne  rtlon  with  tills  annual  tour.  It  will 
be  m3  pleaeure  thla  Movnlnt  to  waleeme 
them  personallf  aatf  to  ertWMl  to  Umbi 
durin  i  th^r  stay  here,  every  courtaay 
and  a  ^tentloo  within  my  power.  I  know 
that  ills  b  the  spirit  in  which  every 
Ifemt  er  of  tbe  ■«■•  of  Representatlvea 
wcico  nes  thaai  trttpa  of  bojn  and  gtrli 
who  ure  here  today.  I  know  that  the 
patrk  tiam  and  One  ctUaenship  exempli- 
fied li  tbMi  bats  aad  girls  will  bo  an  in- 
miradlon  to  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentaiives  to  continue  in  the  weeks  and 
montts  to  ooae  the  fight  to  prsasrvs  our 
illtmtont  and  Ideals  for  the  bene- 
•I  of  4lMir  tHMratlon  and  generaUons  to 
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DONOHUB  Mr.  Speaker.  andK 
Lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  wMi  to 
a  very  timely  article  from  the 
ScleDce  Monitor  indicative  of 


tbe  wide  reaction  to  the  recent 
ment  in  the  public  mail  delivery  set 
Let  us  hope,  as  tbe  article  suggests, 
this  interference  with  an  essential 
lie  service  will  be  cleared  up  by  appr 
ate  action  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
without  further  delay. 

Mail  Dblat  Srun  Natjom  Pkkdimc  Cos 
Action 

(By  Jo— phlue  fUpley) 

WAunMVTOM.   May   T.— ItaU    deliver 
dtlM  all  ovar  the  Matkm  arc  being  cur 
becauM  the  Post  OMee  Department's  rt 
for  deficiency  funds  to  tied  up  In  tiie  Bv 
of  tbe  Budget. 

Clearaaoe  la  expected  ihortly.  however, 
the  request  «U1  be  rererred  to  Congr« 
ectloo  "any  day  now."  sccordlng  to ' 
the  Bureeu. 

kieenwhile  local  poetmasters,  lacking 
eeeary  funds  to  keep  up  their  present 
at  derfea  end  dellTerymen.  have  had  to 
at  seen  and  cut  back  sharply  on  postal 


At  Ihe  Post  Office  Department  It  U 
that   the  Houae  Appropriations  Commll 
when  It  finally  recelTss  the  request,  may 
It  of  the  wifgaucy  by  flashing 
Mght  for  tbe  DapoetaMW*  to  g'    ah 
oa  ttaa  aaeumptlOB  that  the  funds  wUi 


nrran*  muxjom  doujuu  mksbkd 

Tliua.  the  cut-back  would  be  only 
rary  and  regtilar  aarTtca  poaritSc  as 

there  Is  Indication  from  Congress  that  fai 
able    action    and    the    necessary    fundF 
forthcoming 

Wlukt  tbe  Poatmaater  Oeneral  tuu  infc 
tbe  Budgat  Bureau  to  needed  in  the 
ci  deflrlency  funds  for  the  current  fiscal 
to  July  1.  1M7.  to  S14.000.000  for  tbe  pai 
of  clerks,  and  Sl.TSO.OOO  for  city  ''-Ui 
•enrlee. 

Deficiency  funds  are  thoee  which  are  fc 
to  be  needed  by  Oovemment  departs 
orer  and  abnre  what  Conforecs  made  all 
ance  for  In  budgets  approved  during  tbe 
Congress  for  the  flacal  year  1M6~47 

These  are  ssata  necessary  by  unfc 
needs  and  cUuiuuaiaaees.    Practically  all 
partments  hnve  appUad  to  Congreaa  tm 
llelency  funds  trto  year  In  order  to  pay 
tocreaeed   salarlee   for   Pederal   workprs 
proved  by  Ccmgreaa  during  Its  prenoua 
ekn. 

The  poet-oflk«  deficiency  was  caused 
msfaased  volume  of  work  during  the 
year,  according  to  authortUea  there 

A  request  for  the  needed  money  waa 
mlttcd  to  the  Btidget  Bureau  In  mld-i 
No  explanation  Is  forthcoming  as  to 
catne  oC  the  delay,  but  it  is  indicated 
aoae  dttaraMOS  arose  between  the  Poat 
ttee  Department  and  Budget  Bureau 
over  the  matter  which  bad  to  be 
out.- 

It  to  apparent,  however,  that  the 
delaying  the  subaUsstan  of  the  reqt 
Onngrsee  for  actkm  has 
atltatlon    in    the    Poet 

I  qxilck  warning  to  local 
I  to  watch  their  f  unda  and  keep 
In  preeent  btidgets. 


HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE         C 


qvncK  acnoN  roaacavr 

Aa  one  Post  OOk^  Department  official 
plained  It.  "we  cannot  grant  allowaneoa 

11dm—  of  money  which  we 
toe  and.  OMfifOra.  we  have  had  to  wli 
tempormrily  tbeee  aUowaneea  tor  money 
la  probably  badly  needed." 

la  aMuiy  cltlce  that  baa  reetilted  ^n  the  i 
ailaeal  of  hurKtreds  at  eaaployeee  and  a 
back  In  tbe  number  of  asaU  deUverlea  la 
dantlal  areaa 

It  to  believed  that  the  eurtaUment  of 
Ice   wUl   be   of   abort   duration.     They 


Ice  Department  that 
to  wait  for  final 
icy  bin  by  Oongrcas  be- 
led  funds. 

It  It  may  be  poaslble 
Ooomntee  to  tell  ue 
sa  soon  ss  they  have 
'  said  one  Post  OOce 

asQuuuB 

le  request  requires  ac- 

jprlatlona  Committee. 

>wed  by  similar  action 

*e  of  disagreement  be- 

f.  the  bill  would  reqviire 

Joint  conference  com- 

[Poet  Office  Department 
that  the  things  may 
In  a  few  days"  in  the 
le  requeet  forwarded  to 

rau  It  to  reported  that 
Ig  along  and  otight  to 
day  now." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  In  H.  R. 

publicans  have  passed 

^e  repealed  rent  con- 

|ln  passing  it  off  as  a 

itrol.  Men  who  can 
ly  with  it  could  crate 
Washington  Monu- 

ley  will  get  away  with 
latc  adopt  a  similar 
by  the  President  in 
It  was  put  on  him 
Bwal  of  OPA  last  year, 
no  control  even  In 
[>ple  living  in  rented 
led  with  higher  rents, 
ler  rents,  on  top  of 
and  other  necessl- 
irlcted.  This  is  a  for- 
for  legalized  robbery 
ind  buyers  on  a  run- 
let. It  is  a  formula 
for  division  among 

le  Republicans  have 

fy  did  on  OPA.    They 

heart  out  of  the  en- 

Their   bill   would 

the  pretense  of  con- 

all  old  housing  not 

constructed  housing, 

motor  courts  which 

lan  900.000  to  1.100.- 

140   percent  of   them 

\p\e  and  veterans  who 

to  buy  a  house  or  to 

enough  to  meet  the 

of    Uvlng.    With 

|the  bill  arranges  for 

lants    to    negotiate 

|th  utter  recklessness. 

jntrols  over  the  allo- 

I  materials,    releasing 


them  for  race  tracks,  night  clubs,  and 
commercial  buildings — wherever  tbe  Ug- 
ge.<;t  quick  profit  appears. 

I  wonder  where  the  Republicans  think 
the  American  wage  and  salary  earners, 
returned  veterans,  and  old  people  are 
going  to  get  the  money  to  Uve.  to  buy 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  au- 
thors of  the  so-called  rent-cootnd  bill 
have  given  one  answer:  Rents  will  come 
down  before  long  because  taking  off  con- 
trols will  stimulate  construction  to  the 
point  where  the  supply  of  housing  will 
exceed  the  demand.  That  is  the  same 
assurance  the  American  people  were  giv- 
en by  the  NAM  and  the  GOP  when  they 
were  asking  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  to 
abandon  price  controls  a  year  ago.  It 
is  Just  as  faL^e.  Of  course,  In  the  long 
run,  rents  and  prices  may  come  down, 
but  that  win  be  after  the  Inflation  bubble 
has  burst  and  millions  are  unemployed 
and  without  the  Income  to  pay  even  lower 
prices  and  rentals. 

H. R.3203  is  an  incredible,  cruel,  and 
danterous  hoax  upon  the  American 
people.  It  threatens  our  economic  and 
social  stability,  our  hope  of  continued 
full  employment  and  prosperity,  and 
therefore  peace  Itself.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  At  least  my 
voice  win  be  raised  to  cry  "«top,  thief!" 
at  the  lobby  of  housing  profiteers  that 
are  today  laughing  themselves  sick  at 
their  success. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord.  I  Include  an  analysis  of  the 
rent-cootrol  provisions  of  H.  R.  8203  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Office 
of  Temporary  Controls,  as  of  May  2. 1947 : 
Analtsu  of  Rkht  CoKTaot  PaovisioNS  or 

H.  B.  3303  AS  Passed  bt  trx  House  or  Rep- 
Mav  1.  1947 


The  bill  tennlnatee  ah  the  preeent  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 
so  far  as  renU  are  concerned.  (Sec.  208.) 
After  Its  enactment,  authority  foe  any  action 
of  the  rent  control  admlntetratlon  mtist  be 
f otind  within  Its  four  oomera  alone. 


that  etmtroto  are  miner  wsry.  Mo  standards 
are  laid  down  to  guide  the  governing  body  in 

mw*1ng  its  dectolon.  There  to  no  require- 
ment that  an  adeqiute  local  system  oC  rent 
oontrcd  be  substituted.  No  opportunity  to 
given  to  the  people  in  the  county,  city,  or 
town  to  express  their  views.  And  the  finding 
ot  tbe  local  governing  body  to  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  other  governmental  authority. 

Thto  provlalon  will  make  rent  control  a 
pollUcal  football  in  every  locality  in  the 
United  Stotea.  It  will  particularly  affect. 
aerkmsly.  those  localities  which  have  ea- 
perienoed  a  heavy  influx  of  war  workers  wbo 
have  not  yet  acquired  voting  rlghU  where 
they  now  live. 

nx.  BRMT  cosmux.  AmamarnuTOsr 

The  bin  requires  the  President  to  designate 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovermnent.  other  tiian  the  OOlee  of  Price 
Admlntotration  or  any  otii^  temporary 
agency,  to  admintoter  rent  control  (Sec.  304 
(a)).  Thto  provision  would  require  the 
transfer  ot  the  rent  control  function  froax 
the  Housing  Expediter,  to  whom  that  func- 
tion waa  transferred  oo  May  4.  liM7.  by  Ca- 
ecuUve  Order  8841. 


n.  THE  naioB  of  artawsioH  or  aawT  oowraoL 
The  bill  extends  rent  control  tmtll  De- 
eember  81.  1947,  unleas  before  that  time  the 
FMUdent.  by  proclamation,  declares  that 
rent  control  be  continued  beyond  that  date, 
in  which  event  controls  are  extended  imtll 
March  81.  1948  (sec.  304  (e)).  However. 
It  to  expressly  provided  that  the  governing 
body  of  any  county,  city,  or  town  may  In 
their  discretion  terminate  rent  control  ear- 
lier by  a  finding  that  the  necessity  for  rent 
control  no  longer  catots  in  their  Jtixlsdlction. 
(Sec.  304  (e)). 

Since  the  housing  shortage  continuea  to 
l>e  acute,  and  will  oontlnue  to  be  acute  for 
aome  time,  there  to  little  likelihood  that 
rent  oaotrol  wUl  become  unneceenary  by 
March  81.  194ft.  But  the  bill  does  not  even 
guarantee  that  rent  control  will  be  con- 
tinued wherever  it  to  needed  imtU  March  81. 
1948.  It  glvee  the  present  officials  of  any 
county,  city,  or  town  the  authority  to  re- 
move controls  earlier  >  oy  making  a  finding 

•The  bUl  to  ambiguous  on  whether  "ear- 
lier" means  only  earlier  than  March  81.  1948, 
but  not  earlier  than  December  81.  1947,  or 
vhetbsr  "earner"  means  rent  eontrols  may 
ba  removed  locaUy  even  earlier  than  Decem- 
ber 81.  1947.  There  are  other  amblgtiltles 
In  t>>%  provtalan.  Par  example,  what  bap- 
pens  UMler  the  Mil  If  a  township  votes  to 
lift  oontroU.  but  the  county  votes  to  retain 
them,  or  vice  versa? 


A.  Oeneral 

The  blU  esUbllsbes  aa  the  msYlmiim  rents 
for  housing  accommodations,  the  maximum 
rents  in  effect  under  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  on  the  date  the  bin  becomes 
effective  (sec.  204  (b)).  The  requirement 
contained  In  the  Price  Control  Act  that  es- 
tablished maximum  rents  be  generally  fair 
and  equitable  to  not  contained  In  the  bill. 
No  other  standard  to  substituted  for  the 
"generally  fair  and  equitable"  standard. 

However,  the  bill  requires  the  admlntotra- 
tlve  agency  to  make  auch  adjustments  in  the 
iniaTimiim  rents  as  may  be  necessary  "to  cor- 
rect ineqtiltles"  (sec.  394  (b) ).  But  the  blU 
does  not  define  "Inequities."  However,  Con- 
gressman Wouxnr.  chairman  of  the  Hoviae 
p#pnng  and  Currency  Committee,  stated  hto 
view  of  the  m^*"*"g  of  the  term  as  follows: 

"My  own  thought  to  that  if  tbe  landlord  to 
not  receiving  rent  which  covers  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  hto 
Investment,  an  Ineqtilty  exists  which  should 
be  corrected"  (CowaaaasioMAL  Bacxjea.  May 
1,  1947.  p.  4403). 

Thto  to  the  only  explanation  of  the  term 
contained  In  the  Houae  debatea.    In  accord- 
ance  with   thto  explanation,  each  landlord 
would  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rettim  on 
the  fair  value  of  hto  Investment.    Tlito  re- 
quirement would  make  effective  rent  control 
In^xjssfble.  because  rent  control  cannot  be 
admlntotered  In  accordance   with   the  con- 
cepts employed  In  fixing  public  utility  rates. 
There  to  no  sattofactory  standard  by  which 
fair  value  at  individual  rental  unite  may  be 
measured.    Market  value,  tax  valuation,  re- 
production  cost   leas  depreciation,   or   any 
other  standard,  would  involve  tlie  landlord 
nr\t%  the  Oovenunent  in  protracted  dispute 
and  litigation.    Whenever  in  tiie  past  such 
standards  have  been  introduced  into  State 
rent  control  legislation  the  whole  system  of 
admlntotration  has  Ixigged  down.    Tbe  atag- 
gerlng  admintotrative  burden  involved  in  any 
determination  of  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
fair  value  of  each  piece  of  rental  property 
throughout  the  United  States  would  reduce 
the  whole  rent  control  system  to  impotence. 
If   Chairman   Wotoorr's   view   as   to   the 
me^y^'rig  of  "ineqintles"  to  not  followed.  It 
to  dlfflcult  to  see  what  concrete  meaning  can 
be  given  that  term.    Bereft  of  meaning,  it 
leaves  the  l>ill   without  any  standards  for 
general  or  Indlvidtul  adjtjstaaants  of  maxi- 
mum renta  and  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
the  bill's  coDstltuttonallty. 
B.  AuthoriMatkm    of    IS-pereent    inerta»e$ 
wMdtr  eertmlM  leases 
The  bin  provides  that  if  a  tenant  and  land- 
lord, prior  to  March  31.  1948,  antcr  mto  a 
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written  leaae  whldi  Is  to  eaptre  en  or  after 
Deeember  81.  1948.  the  leaae  may  fix  a  rent 
op  to  15  percent  hlghtf  than  the  preeently 
applicable  maxhntnn  rent.  (Sec.  304  (b).) 
When  thto  provlBlon  to  considered  in  the 
light  of  aU  the  other  provtslons  of  the  bUl, 
It  beeomes  apparent  that  It  wlU  hnpoea  10 
percent  tnereases  on  mUllons  of  tenants. 

Tbe  proponents  of  this  provtolon  argue 
that  It  doee  not  come  Into  play  unless  tenants 
agree  to  enter  Into  the  lease,  and  that  tenants 
wtn  benefit  by  so  doing,  for  they  wiU  ex- 
change fear  of  decontrol  after  December  81, 
1947,  or  March  81,  1948,  or  by  a  locality,  and 
resulting  sky-rocketing  of  rents,  for  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  rents 
more  than  15  percent  above  their  present 
rents  untU  December  81,  1948.  But  it  to 
precisely  thto  feer  Impoeed  upon  tenants  by 
the  bin  which  wlU  force  them  to  agree  to 
such  leases.  Additional  pressure  upon  ten- 
ants to  sign  to  exerted  by  otJ^er  provisions  at 
the  bin  as  well.  Under  the  bUl's  eviction 
provisions,  a  landlord  may  evict  a  tenant  If  he 
wlshee  hlmeelf  to  occupy  the  housing  ac- 
commodations, or  If  he  haa  contracted  to  seQ 
the  bousing  aoeommodatlons  to  a  purchaser 
who  wtohes  to  occupy  them,  or  If  the  land- 
lord wishes  to  substantially  alter  or  remodel 
the  housing  accommodations,  or  demoUah 
them  In  order  to  replace  them  with  new  con- 
struction. Any  tenant  who  rettises  to  sign 
a  lease  can  thus  be  threatened  with  eviction. 
Under  these  rtrcumstances.  It  Is  dUBcult 
to  see  how  tenants  will  reaUy  have  a  free 
choice  In  deciding  whether  to  enter  Into 
these  IS  percent  Increase  leases. 

There  wiU.  of  course,  be  some  tenants  who 
will  resist  pressure  and  refuse  to  sign  these 
leases.  But  even  asstunlng  the  maximum 
of  tenant  resistance,  the  possibility  of  wide- 
spread IS  percent  Increases  to  stlU  great. 
Even  In  these  days,  there  Is  a  turn-over  at 
tenancies  as  people  move  from  one  city  to 
another  or  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
It  to  obTlotn  that  as  soon  as  any  house  or 
apartment  becomes  vacant,  the  landlord 
will  refuse  to  rent  to  any  new  tenant  who  will 
not  agree  to  sign  a  lease  providing  for  the 
16  percent  increase.  Por  all  practical  Intents 
and  purposes,  therefore,  the  Mil  provides  for 
a  15  percent  increase  In  rent*  for  any  hous- 
ing accommodations  which,  for  any  reason, 
become  vacant  after  the  date  the  bni  becomes 
effective. 

Purthcrmore,  many  tenants  who  wlU  sign 
theee  leases  may  move  before  the  end  of  the 
lease's  term.  There  to  aome  basto  for  con- 
struing the  language  of  the  bill  as  providing 
that  the  housing  accommodations  covered 
by  the  lease  are,  under  these  circumstances, 
deoontroned,  and  that  the  laniUord  can 
charge  a  new  tenant  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
Even  If  the  language  to  construed  as  tightly 
as  possible,  once  the  tenant-leaaee  moves 
out.  the  TwnTtTTiiim  rent  for  new  tenants  be- 
comes not  the  old  maximum  rent,  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  15  percent  Increase,  tout  the 
old  maximum  rent  plus  15  percent. 

Thus,  the  bin  anthcaizes  widespread  15 
percent  Increases  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular landlords  who  wlU  require  their 
tenants  to  sign  these  leases,  need  the  in- 
creases. It  makes  the  fear  of  tenants  of  un- 
limited increases  and  evictions  tbe  criterion 
for  an  upward  adjustment  in  rent. 

Thto  provl^on  does  a  particular  injustice  to 
veterans  for  it  also  applies  to  new  construo- 
tion  for  which  veterans  obtained  priority  un- 
der law.  Bents  on  thto  new  construction  are 
fixed  at  very  lil>eral  leveto  by  the  FBA. 
There  haa  been  no  claim,  even  by  real  estate 
interests,  that  these  PHA  rentato  are  not  rea- 
tffnnM*  Tet.  under  ttie  bill,  landlords  may 
mroaen  theee  rentato  by  16  percent  bj  bring- 
ing preesure  upon  veterans  to  enter  tnto 


svKTioH  vaovwows  or  m  am. 
Hie  MU  permits  tenants  to  be  evicted  un- 
der the  following  circumstanoas; 


.*V> 
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■onl  «r  niafttl  pur- 
oUmt  than  Uvlnfl  or  dwvUlng 

S.  tf|  tlM  iMkdloMI  (•)  Mtfei  ta  food  faith 
a<  tha 
tor  hkt  0«B  OBt 
haa  IB  lood  tanii  CMtraatad  lo  aiU 
JhMiai  to  a 


hciuiat 


•( 


or  (b) 
tha 

for  thi 

or  (CI 

•ton  at 

to  nttlMantUlly 

to 

wtth 

(«)): 

a.  HI 


tfaoMJltab 


ttona. 
not 
tha 
by  th4 
Tha 


la  t  iBova 


wtthla 


«f  ont  nary 


■hip 
find 
to     II 
•Tlcta< 
And 


houainc    accoounodatloaa 

turnlahad  aocommoda- 
ocatad  within  a  ttncla  dwell  Ing  unit 
a  rooming  or  boarding  bouM. 
^orttOB  o(  which  la  occupiad 
landlord  or  hla  family, 
provuiona  for  avletlon  contalnad  la 
aO0  (3).  <S)  and  (4).  and  Mt  forth 
ara  tubjact  to  vary  aarloua  crlt- 
In  tha  flnt  plaoa.  and  moat  Im- 
of  all.  th«y  parmlt  tha  landlord  to 
tanant  for  tha  atatad  raaaopa 
tttaa  aUowed  by  local  Uw^  ThJa 
B  anM  SUtca.  vartaa  from  S  days  to 
I  waa  flxad  to  maat  tha  naada 
tlma  and  not  an  acuta  bouatng 
Thay  will  Impoaa  aerloua  hard- 
thouaaoda  of  famlllas  who  will 
OB  th«  aCraet  without  a  placa 
.  Vbdar  praaaut  rcgulatlcma  an 
tanant  ta  glTan  up  to  6  montha  to 


t  pon 


al  altar. 


agalna 
tha 

la 


pr  aent 


>a^  itrad 


that  h> 
than 


T^liUy 


eoopan^tlTi 


raapon  itbUlty 
oparatira 
a  dav^a 
lack 
atahlUly 


A. 

Tha 
naw 
aftar 


tJia 
•OBatnction 


fton 


by  tte 
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.utodmtlom*  not  rtnUt  durin§ 
/tbruary   i.   t94S.   to  Janumrg 


purehaaarl  o«a  mm  and  oeeupaBcy. 

laaha  in  good  fbtth  to  racofar  poaaaa 

tha  houBing  accommoda  Uona  In  or^w 

alttr  or  ramodal  thaoi,  or 

tham  m  ordar  to  raplaea  thaa 

coBatruetloo  (aae.  909  (g)  (i)  and 


tia 


thay    iwntain     no    aafaguarda 
apurloua  aalaa  to  purchaaara.    Undar 
avlctlon  rtgulatlooa.  a  purchaaar 
to   maka   a   Ig  parcant   down- 
IB  eaah  aa  an  IndtBBtlUB  of  tha  fact 
la  a  purchaaar  In  good  faith  and  not 
a  tanant  who  la  wUllng  to  pay  mora 
ragxUar  rent  for  tha  purpoaa  of  ob- 
a  houaa.    Tha  10  paraaot  down  pay* 
t  la  ramoftad  by  the  bUl. 
thaaa  prorlaloaa  contain  no  aafa- 
agaHMt  tha  organlaatloo  of  apurtotia 
aa    In    apartmaat    houMa.    \mdar 
tha  landlord  purporta  to  aall  apart- 
to  purchaaara  who  ara  raally  tananta 
to  pay  mora  than  lagal  raata  to  ob- 
apartmant.    Undar  praaant  ragula- 
ha  adaUnlatratlva  agancy  la  glvan  tha 
to  datarmlna  whan  auch  a  co- 
la bona  Ada  and  whan  It  la  maraly 
tiaad  to  avada  rant  '••"'"g*     Thla 
■faguarda  will  aarloualy  affect  tha 
ot  ranta  la  tha  larga  matropolltaa 
#hara  oontrola  ara  moat 


t9W  eonatmetlona  and  eonventiona 


paoTMUng 
oonplatad 


bill  asampta  ftom  rant  control   (I) 

tjoUBlng    aoconuDOdattoaa    complatad 

daU  tha  bill  iJiBOBlli  aCactlva.  tha 

Of   which    waa   unaaalatad    by 

and  allocatlona.  and  (g)   houalng 

ivamoB  ot  which 

ifrtirtlag  raatdantlal  uaa  Into  houalBc 

aftar  tha  data  tha  btU  ba- 

Mfaeuva.     (8ae.  901  (c)  (S)  (A).) 

m  mm  gtwiBTiiible  raaaoo  why  thaaa 

ba  made.    Aa  alraady  In- 

ranta  on  naw  eonatmctlon  ara  fixed 

PHA  at  vary  Uberal  lavala.     Ko  avl> 

Introduead  that  theaa  ranta 

naw   eonatructlon. 

iBduatry  rapraaanta" 

h^va  taatlAad  that  thaaa  rant  'avala  ara 

Iha  asampUoB  uaataa  a  apaetal 

Mini    unlta   fraad    from   control. 

at   old    unlta   ara   diacrtmlnatad 

without  raaaoB.    In  larga  part,  vat- 

ittba  foreed  to  pay  tha  raaultlng  high 

laeanaa  thay   ara  tha  Utmmt  group 

■'a  plaaa  toltva. 


Tha  bill  alao  asampta  houalng  accomt 
tlona  which  ware  not  ranted  during  the 
Patonaary  1.  IgiA.  to  January  SI.  l»47.    (| 
(a)  (1)  (Bl.) 
Ib  aMMIon   to  the  inequitlea  men  tic 
MBnaction  with  tha  axamption 
tructlon.    thla    provlalon 
paople  who  withheld  houalng 
tlon  from  tha  market,  and  In  ao  dc 
iB  Buay  eaaaa.  daprtvad  returning  ack 
ot  a  place  to  Uva.    It  worka  a  manlfeat 
Jvatloa  agalnat  thoaa  landlorda  who 
atad  with  their  Oovemment.  obeyed  the 
ragulatkwa.  and  nade  their  apaca  ai 
to  paopla  who  needed  It. 

C.  Holala 

The  bill  exempta  all  houalng  accomi 
tlona    In    hotala    and    motor   courta.     (| 
903  (e)    (I)   and  (1).)     It  haa  been 
BMtad  thht  thla  provtBlon  will  exempt 
twaaa  fOOJOO  and  1. 100.000  rooma  In 
permanent  tenanta  live.     Clearly,  soma 
taction  agalnat  axorbiUnt  rentals  shouM] 
afforded  to  theaa  tananta.  many  of  whom  i 
elderly,  retlrtd  people,  living  on  naodeat 
Incomaa.  who  ara  unable  to  maintain 
own  homea. 

Pturthermore,  the  permanent  tenanta 
living  In  hotela  who  wUl  not  be  able  to 
the  higher  rente  that  will  be  demandadl 
them  will  be  thrown  Into  an  already 
market  for  dwelllnga  ranting  at  re 
levela  and  wQl  craata  additional,  danga 
preasurea  upon  that  market. 

vn.  swToacnuifT 

Tha  bill   provldaa  only   two  methoda| 
which  rant  control  may  be  enforced. 

1.  Suite  by  Unanta:  A  tenant  who  la 
^•rgad  may  sue  his  landlord  in  any 
or  Fadaral  court  for  three  tlmea  the  ai 
of  the  overcharge  or  960,  whichever  ai 
to  greater.  (Sec.  908)  Recovery  to 
Ited  to  $50.  however.  If  the  landlord  can  __ 
that  the  violation  waa  neither  willful  nor 
reaxilt  of  failure  to  take  practical  precautl 
agalnat  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 
tanant.  In  such  suit,  may  alao  recover 
aonable  attorney's  feea  and  coeta. 

3.  Injunction  suite  by  Government: 
admmutratlve  agency  ta  authorised  to  . 
Injunction  aulta  agalnat  landlorda  who 
violated  or  are  about  to  violate  the  rent- 
trol  regulatlona.     (Sec.  306.) 

Analyato  of  theae  provlaiona.  In  tha 
tazt  ot  the  entire  bUl.  thows  that  effe 
enforcement  of  rent  control  haa  been 
Impoaalble.     In  the  firat  place,  the  bill 
prtvea  the  Oovemment  of  Ita  existing 
thorlty   to   bring   criminal    actlona   aga 
who  willfully  violate  the  rent 
or   treble-damage    actlona    at, 
landlerda  whoee  tananU  fail  to  bring 

aetloaa.    The  bill  alao  elunlnatea  the  

gency  Court  of  Appeato  and  permits  tha 
lldlty  of  any  rent  regulation  or  order  toi 
challenged  In  any  suit  brought  by  the  t«_ 
or  In  any  Injimetlon  ault  brought  by 
OevanuBant.    Not  only  will  thla  deprive 
itry  of  the  autvleaa  of  a  ootnrt  which 
Invaluable  aapartoBca  In  the  taat 
rarlawlng  rant  regulations  and  ordera 
proved  ttartf  admirably  suited  to  that 
but  It  will  greatly  dlaeourage  sulu  by 
ants.    Under  praaent  law.  a  tenant  who 
hto  landlord  need  only  prove  Uiat  ha 
ovarchargad.     Tha  landlord  In  ruch  a 
may  not,  aa  a  defanae.  plead  bivalldlty  ot 
rent  ragulatloa  or  order.    Any  laaue  of 
lldlty  of  tha  rant  regulation  or  order  mi 
be  taken  up  by  the  landlord  with  the  adi  ' 
totratlve  agency  in  tha  Anargency  Court 
Appaala  and  not  with  the  tenant, 
thla  bill,  whan  tha  tanant  auaa  tha  lan<^ 
the  landlord  may  dafand  on  tha  grounds 
(I)    rent  eoatrol  la  OBeonaUtutkmal;    , 
that  tha  ganaral  imHk  of  maklmum  ranta 
tha  area  la  too  low;  (1)  that  tha  mazlmt 


Im  a  raaaonabla  ratnm 
on  any  other  grotmda 
of.  These  taauea  In* 
il  and  economic  quea> 
jrda  win  receive  the  aid 
lona.  but  which  will  ba 
ability  of  Individual 
to  not  realtottc  to  ax- 
el rcumatancea  tha 
lue  hto  landlord  for  an 
ly thing  more  than  a 
twill  not  ba  an  effective 

tnt  control, 
lone  of  the  Oovemment 
Its  be  adequate  to  en- 
The   bill   deprlvea   tha 
|bu.  which  It  haa  under 
In veatlga tlona.  to  ra- 
ep  recorda,  make  re- 
formation, to  Inspect 
Itlona.     to     admlntoter 
enaa.    Thus,  although 
^vernment  the  right  to 
I.  It  deprlvee  the  Oov- 
tlve  way  by  which  It 
la  or  even  prove  them 
^lona  by  tenanta. 

711  MAST 

Ithe  bill  subatltutea  tor 

faystem  of  rent  control. 

lequate  and  Ineffective 

re  the  American  people 

rtolng  rents  and  evlc- 

ao  long  aa  tha  acute 

Inuaa. 


,  Lawrence  Seaway 
|OP  REMARKS 

D.  AIKEN 

lONT 

ITHX  UNITKD  8TATBS 

\leoislative  day  of 
21),  1947 

President.   I    ask 

to  have  printed  in 

le  Rbcoro  two  edl- 

tltled  "A  Self-Llqui- 

Dxn  the  Pioneer  Press 

May  5.  and  the  other 

the  Vindicator  of 

May  4.  both  in  sup- 

•nce  Seaway  project. 

Jection.  the  editorials 

Tinted  in  the  Rxcoao, 

St.  Paul.  lUnn.,  of 
».  1M7| 

ftTIKa   SBAWAT 

rence  Seaway  project  ki 
In  a  form  that 
ot  tha  laaue.     Un- 
for   aaatem    intereata 
[have  hidden  their  at- 
lU    about   coat.     But 
and  AxKSN  have 
Jt    ot    that    poaltkm. 
one  it  by  Including  In 
3ns  for  aelf-Ilquldatlon 
the  seaway  through 
isrgea. 
Senatora  are   to  ba 
move.     Aa  atrategy, 
Jd  be  devlaad.    It  wUl 
true   nature  of  tha 
particularly  reveal- 
rivers  and  harbors 
arts  that  have  fought 
erway  never  have  had 
have  been  a  atralght 
lent.   Thua  tha  Sea- 
It  to  accepting  a  teat 
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of  Oovammant  aeonomy  whl^  the  aaatem 
alamenta  in  C<nigreae  have  never  conaentad 
to  apply  to  thalr  regional  waterways  develop- 
Bienta. 

But  while  Introductlan  of  the  aelf- 
llquldatlng  feature  doea  coostltuta  an  In- 
tereatlng  leflalatlTe  maneuver.  It  would  ba  of 
queatlonabla  value  if  it  were  only  that. 
Actually.  It  appllee  a  rule  of  financing  which 
on  tu  merlta  deaarvea  Increaaed  aupport  from 
tha  country,  including  aapaclally  the  ra- 
glona  which  depend  on  the  Oovemment  for 
dtvalopmant  of  tremendously  valuable  proj- 
•eU  for  power.  navlgaUon,  irrlgaUon,  fiood 
control,  and  recreation.  Juat  how  to  appor- 
tlon  auch  ooau  and  to  what  degree  they 
should  be  repaid  by  amortization  chargea  are 
eomptas  problema  to  which  no  tmlform 
answer  la  avallabla  now.  But  tha  benefited 
reglona  will  gain  much  atrength  In  an  econ- 
omy-minded Congresa  If  they  will  aupport 
the  application  of  the  self-llquldatlng  re- 
quirements to  the  full  extent  that  to  clearly 
In  the  public  Intercat. 

In  the  long  run.  the  seaway  should  be 
worth  much  voart  than  Its  coats.  It  can  re- 
pay a  large  part  of  the  Oovemment's  cx- 
pinae  and  In  addition  create  public.  prlTstc, 
•ai  taxable  valuea  uemendoualy  outweigh- 
ing thoae  coata. 

(Prom   the  Vindicator,   Youngstown,   Ohio. 
May  4.  19471 

A  TOLL  CANALt 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  often  rejected 
by  Congreaa,  comes  up  again  thto  week  In  a 
new  form  dealgned  to  win  support.  Senator 
VaMaKMBxao  and  others  will  present  It  with 
a^-Uquldatlng  features — that  to,  aa  a  toll 
system.  The  project  Itself  and  Ita  new  angle 
may  well  affect  the  Lake  Ble-to-Ohlo  Blver 
waterway. 

Completion  of  the  St.  Lav^Tenoe  project 
would  atrengthen  the  case  for  the  lake-rlver 
canal.  Onoe  the  Qreat  Lakes  cities  were,  in 
effect,  made  ocean  ports.  It  would  be  mcx'e 
desirable  to  link  them  with  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lilsslsslppt  system. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  plan  goes  Uirough  as 
a  toll  system,  Congress  probably  would  ask 
that  the  lake-rlvar  waterway  be  presented 
on  the  same  basto.  Its  sponsors  would  have 
no  objection  to  thto.  It  might,  Indeed,  make 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat  In 
the  long  flght  for  water  transport. 

Col.  Walter  K.  Lorenoe.  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers' Pittsburgh  district,  will  make  the  new 
report  on  the  lake-to-rlver  project  in  about 
a  month  It  to  expected  to  show  greater 
benefits  tbsn  were  found  in  the  1939  survey. 
Theee  may  well  make  It  possible  for  canal 
users  to  pay  tolto  on  their  shipments  and 
still  hsve  lower  freight  costs  than  by  rail. 

It  to  true  that  such  a  set-up  would  be  an 
injustice  to  this  district  aa  compared  to  the 
Pittsbtirgh  am.  which  pays  no  tolls  on  tha 
canalised  Ohio.  Allegheny,  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  With  tolls  on  the  through  canal, 
the  cost  of  assembling  raw  materi&to  would 
ttin  be  higher  here  than  In  PitUburgb.  But 
the  differential  would  be  leaa  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  certainl:'  the  canal  wotild  be  much 
more  attractive  to  Congreu. 

The  high  Federal  debt,  the  e^;>enae  of  for- 
eign ooouuitmentB,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
atrong  defense  system  wlU  keep  the  Federal 
btidget  on  a  tight  ba£to  for  an  indefinite 
period.  As  f ar  aa  one  can  foreaee  there  will 
ba  need  for  economy.  So  Congreaa  will  heai- 
tata  to  ^>end  a  large  aum.  porbapa  aa  much 
aa  a  half  billion  dollars,  on  a  waterway  acroas 
a  corner  of  Ohio. 

If  the  project  can  be  made  self-llquldatlng. 
with  the  shippers  bearing  the  cost  oxjt  of 
their  savings  over  rail  freight,  the  waterway^ 
ihances  obvlotaly  wlU  be  greatly  Improved. 
Oonpared  to  what  we  have  aougbt  It  would 
be  ban  a  loaf,  but  aa  Senator  VsMmmnta 
and  hto  aaaoclataa  have  dadded  in  reapact  to 
the  St.  LAwrenoa.  that  would  ba  batter  than 
no  bread. 


Displaced  Pertong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  nxiNou 
IN  TBI  HOUSS  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVB 

Fridaji,  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  8TRATT0N.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
okD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  8: 


voicx  or 

It  has  been  2  years,  trying  yesrs  for  all  of 
tM,  since  Hitler's  legions  laid  down  their  arma. 
But  these  years  hsve  been  harder.  Incom- 
parably harder,  for  the  860,000  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  we  call  tha  dtoplaoed 
persons. 

Moat  of  us  do  not  like  to  thifik  too  much 
about  the  OP'S.  Por  when  we  do  think  about 
them  our  consciences  are  troubled  by  the 
realtBBtlon  that  these  miserable  people.  2 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  are  atill  sitting 
to  the  detention  camps  of  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Italy.  Yet  if  we  do  not  think  about 
them,  and  If  we  do  not  do  something  for 
them,  the  chances  are  that  2  years  hence 
they  win  be  sitting  there— just  as  mtoerable 
and  Just  as  hopeless  as  they  are  today. 

Who  are  these  people?  About  one-fourth 
of  them  are  Jews,  the  first  victims  of  Hltlcr- 
ism.  The  story  of  their  persecution  has  been 
told  time  and  again.  Of  the  others  little  to 
heard.  But  they  arc  also  there — driven  from 
their  homes  in  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  other  states 
by  the  oppression  of  dictatorship  whether 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left.  Children  make 
up  about  one-third  of  the  whole.  More  than 
half  of  them  are  skilled  arttoans  and  pro- 
fessionals, while  about  90.000  are  agricul- 
tural workers. 

What  can  be  done  for  them?  Republican 
Representative  Stratton.  of  Ulinoto.  a  war 
veteran,  has  introduced  a  bill  to  admit  400.- 
000  of  them  to  the  United  States  at  the  rata 
of  100.000  In  each  of  the  next  4  years.  This 
to  leas  than  half  of  the  immigrants  who 
would  have  come  to  tha  "United  States  during 
the  past  7  years  had  it  not  been  for  the 
war.  The  bill  to  carefully  drawn  to  keep 
out  undesirables  and  to  see  that  those  ad- 
mitted would  not  become  public  chargea 
after  arrival.  The  hope  to  that  such  a 
worthy  example  set  by  the  United  States 
would  persuade  other  countriea  to  lower  their 
own  barrlera  ao  that  all  might  eventually 
find  some  place  to  live. 

Of  course,  if  we  want  to  do  it.  we  can  keep 
on  trying  not  to  think  atx>ut  the  DP 'a.  We 
can  try  to  forget  that  they  exist,  for  they 
cannot  reach  ua  directly  with  a|^>eato  for 
help.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  can  do 
for  them  the  things  provided  in  the  Stratton 
bill.  IX  we  do  not  do  thto  much.  If  we  close 
our  hearts  and  ovu-  minds,  their  voices  never- 
theless will  continue  to  reproach  our  con- 
sclencea  for  the  rcat  of  our  Uvea. 


Swiss  Forarala 


the   New   Orleans   Times-Picayune 
May  7.  1947,  as  follows: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  BSPRBSXNTATIVBB 

Fridav.  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  R«c- 
ou),  I  wish  to  submit  an  editorial  from 


of 


Aa  avldenca  that  tha  democratic  way  of  life 
can  survive  and  do  wall  to  Europe,  we  ara 
asked  to  conalder  tha  ease  of  Swlteerland. 
In  a  recent  article  Dr.  Oeorge  S.  Benaon. 
noted  southern  publictot  and  prealdent  of 
Harding  College,  to  Arkansas,  calls  attention 
to  It, 

A  ttoy  ootmtry  without  aeaooaau,  with- 
out natural  resources,  without  enough  fields 
to  produce  her  neoeaaary  food,  and  with  a 
nonhomogeiieous  {Mpulatlon  comprising 
French-speaking.  Oerman-apaaklng,  and  Bng- 
Ush-apeaking  peoples.  Switaerland.  he  tell* 
us.  pa3rs  the  best  wages  known  in  E^urope. 
maintains  the  best  living  conditions  and  has 
the  highest  per  capita  wealth  of  any  Eu- 
ropean country.  How  has  she  achieved  and 
maintained  that  fortunate  estate?  The 
Swiss  formula,  aa  ha  preaauts  It.  may  be 
summarize  thus: 

Switzerlsmd  to  a  real  republic.  •  •  • 
Political  responsibility  to  a  reality  and  teal 
freedom  of  opportunity  exists.  •  •  •  All 
Industry  to  privately  ovmed  and  operated.  In- 
dividual ownership  of  property  is  encouraged 
and  protected.  •  •  •  Thrift  la  encoinr- 
aged  by  both  the  local  and  national  govern- 
ments. •  •  •  Kqual  reeponslblllty  to 
placed  by  law  upon  both  labor  and  capital. 
Industrial  peace  to  encouraged  by  local  and 
national  government.  Induatrlal  coopera- 
tion prevails  throughout  the  nation. 

Switzerland.  Dr.  Benson  concludes,  "to  liv- 
ing proof  that  these  conditions  will  bring 
prosperity  to  any  country  regardless  of  the 
quantity  of  its  natural  resources."  Be  might 
have  added  that  Switzerland  for  centuries 
has  maintained  her  Independence  by  a  sys- 
tem of  military  training  snd  constant  pre- 
paredness for  defense  such  as  our  own  Re- 
public needs  but  historically  and  expensively 
neglects — ^untll  the  arrival  of  a  war  usually 
Invited  by  that  neglect. 


CongretsiMMl  EficMScy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  HOETR  CAXOLIMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  9,  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiEs  in  the  Rre- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by  Peter 
Edson,  paging  Messrs.  La  Follette  and 
Monroney,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  on  May  8,  1947. 

My  question:  "Had  Enough?"— period. 
PAcnrc  Messrs.  La  Folletti  awd  MoMsonrr 
(By  Petor  Edson) 

If  It's  the  little  things  that  oovmt.  Congress 
to  dotog  fine  and  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  some  of  the  minor  measures  which 
have  been  passed  thto  year. 

Thto  Elghtletb  Congreaa  has  been  on  the 
Job  for  4  months.  It  has  8  months  to  go. 
lU   record   at   bat   to   tnily   woudwfuL 

rocra  mohtrs-^b  laws 
Up  to  the  let  of  May,  6598  pages  of  the  Cow- 
csEssioNAL  RECoao  hsvc  been  filled  wtth  ftoe- 
type  debate  and  miscellany.  Five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bUls  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  totroduced — an  average 
of  nearly  100  per  Congressman.  But  In  theae 
4  months  only  45  of  these  measures  have 
been  passed  Into  law— an  average  oif  1  bill 
for  every  12  Congressmen.  Average  time  for 
getting  these  45  laws  passed,  from  tatro- 
duetion  to  slgntog  by  the  President,  has  been 
60  days  apiece. 


ms 
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amendment  to  limit  future 
Freaidenta  to  2  terms  or  10 


whldt  the  Republican 
put  on   tta  "muat**   list  (or 
before  adjotimment  In  July  inciuae: 
labor-control  bill.     BUI  to  provide 
lef  where  UNRRA  laavea  off.    Tax 
New    rent-contitH    bUl.     Aid    to 
Oraaca. 

laaTaa  you  your  toaa  to  play 

t  aa  well  eount  up  aoma  of 

thlnga  which  Oontnaa  haa 

to  taka  care  ot.  Juat  to  gltra 

cradit: 


ibia 


unlat  Mrtant 


■r  aass.aa 

a  bin  to  authorise  tha  War  De- 
to   traaaport    the  Boy  Scouta   to 
In  Parla  thla  anmmer.  and 
them  with  tree  paaaporta.     Thla 
at  tha  IntcmatUmal  situation  In 


way  ot  big  ftnandal  tranactlona. 
a  law  paassrt  to  pay  Swttaarland 
the  Icaa  ot  faed  atotad  aboatd  tha 

ihip  Aiaa  Irani,  wtoan  it 


tha  iBiportant  thlnga  about  which 
eooatrxicttTe  la  apt  to  t>«  done 
krc:  Unification  ot  %b»  anaad  aenr- 
Tarsal  military  tralallig.    A  long* 
lU.    rMaial  aM  to  aducaucn. 
health  tnaoranee  program.    Mln- 
and  aoclal  aecurlty  law  ravUloci. 
jbur 


'  V  Way  Oat  af  IWUtiM 


XZnHBION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 


Df  IVS^nMATS  OP  TWM  OHliU)  8TATV8 

FUdtk.  Man  9  (IriMMffev  tfajr  o/ 
foaAqr.  4prtf21).iN7 


Mr.  T^TLOR  Mr.  Prwldent.  I 
WMOHmoiis  conaant  to  have  printed  In 
Iht  Appi  ndix  of  tha  Rioou  an  addrav 
on  tha  lubject  the  Way  Out  of  Infla- 
tion, by  1  h«  Sanator  fron  Montana  ( Mr. 
t.^T)l  brondcart  co  Sunday.  May  4. 
ion  WFIK.  of  Alexandria.  Va. 
I  jbelnt  no  objactlon.  the  addraaa 
was  orda  red  to  ba  printed  In  the 
as  folloaii: 

Oraateat  fear  for  all  of 

tast  protateoi  at  hooie  la 

baraf    Wall,  you  and  I  can 

what^  the  way  oat?     What  la 

for  all  or  oat     TlUa 

honor  of  tarlattag  to  thla 

attsBal  laadar  «lw  la  thoroaghly 

a  aaawar.  Vnttad  autaa  Senator 

ICtnuuT.   Demowat   aC   Montana. 

hia  third  tana.   Saaator  MtnaaT 

ttw  en  tta  Baaau  Utbor 

WaUara  aad  Pabbe  Lutda  Con- 

a  la  alao  the  Democratic  laadar 


1; 


M 

and  our 
tloa.  la 
that 
the  futuile 
X  have  th  i 
phone  a 
quaUlled 
Umm  I 


li  a 
and 
arutteaa. 


Puhle 


DanKcratle 


oa  tha  Saaata  Ipaelal  Ooomilttaa  Tb  Btudf  I 
of  American  Small  Bualneaa.' 
fttor  waa  alar  delagaU  to  the  Cm  ted 
Itattoaa  Mucauooai.  SetaMHiat  and  Oaluiml 
Organlaation  meetings  la  Loadm  aad  P.>na 
in  194S  and  IMe. 

Now.  Senator  MvaaAT.  wa  want  you  to  ad* 
viae  UB.  Wa  wish  to  know  Senator  llmiuT. 
aHwt  la  the  way  out  ot  laSatlonf 

•anator  MvasAT.  Wall.  Ifr.  Parmer,  that  la 
a  real  IM  queatlon.    I  eoxild  tell  you  very 
easily  the  way  Into  Inflation,  but  the  wayj 
out    la   a   much    more    perplexing    problem,  j 
When  Inflation  once  takea  bold.  It  la  dlf< 
flctUt  to  reatore  any  aemblance  of  economle 
balance    until    the    storm    runs    Its    course,  | 
leaving  wrecks  and  ruins  strewn  along  thai 
highway  of  bmlnaaa. 

Unfortunately,  we  always  And  some  who 
are  willing  to  profit  by  the  hardship*  of  the 
many  In  this  group,  we  may  Include  tboee 
misguided  Membera  at  Congreaa  who  last 
year  thought  they  saw  a  political  advantaaa 
In  the  destruction  of  price  control.  iBa 
recklees  and  Indecent  haste  In  which  thayj 
removed  all  wartime  controls  which  tha  | 
Democratic  admlalattatlon  bad  aet  up  to 
protect  the  Amarleaa  people  from  Inflauon 
la  now  paying  dividends  In  the  demorallaa- 
tlon  of  our  economy.  Also,  we  find  In  the 
aoontry  a  small  ^wt  powerful  minority  in 
and  business  wielding  ooncentrat 
power,  who  appear  to  lock  upon 
as  an  opportunity  to  conccntral 
their  power  aUll  further  through  the  r<.rced 
liquidation  acd  pillage  of  smaller  and  we  v>-er 
buaineaa  oompeLltors — that  la  to  aay.  '.he 
average  American  bualnaHHMUi.  There  .^re 
alao  a  (aw  who  seem  to  welcome  a  depre&siun 
because  It  creates  a  aurplua  labor  aupply, 
thua  enabling  them  to  reestabltah  lower 
atandarda  of  wages  and  enriching  themselvaa 
at  the  expenae  of  the  whole  American 
economy. 

Since  the  lifting  of  price  controls  last  fall,  j 
we  have  had  a  sharp  rise  In  prices  and  la  < 
the  cost  of  living,  which  has  gradually  led 
Into  Inflation.    We  were  told  at  the  time  that  | 
Immediate  release  from  wartime  raatllct    >na 
and  controla  would  cause  only  a  momentary 
riaa  in  prlcce:   that  production  would   riaa 
rapidly;  competition  would  then  take  hold 
and  prices  would  quickly  level  off.    They  '.old  J 
ua  that  by  their  action  In  deatroylnK  prl< 
aontrola  they  were  }uat  restoring  free  eo«| 
tor  prise  and   we  wotxld  aeon   enjoy   normal 
prices  and  peacetime  condltlona.    Theae  were  I 
the  clalma  of  that  reactionary  group  in  tha 
Oonsreae  who  last  year  deetroyed  all  controla  i 
and  then  went  before  the  people  In  the  elee- 
I  alalaUng  to  be  great  benefactors  of  tnai 
genuine  upostles  of  free  entarol 


Some  of  ua  sought  to  counsel  them  othavw-j 
wise,  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  advlaa. 
They  rafuaed  to  heed  the  waralnga  of  thaj 
Preaideat  and  the  Council  of  SaaMaade  Ad* 
vtaara  to  the  Praaldent  which  Coagraaa  bad 
aal  op  tor  the  vary  pttrpoae  of  guiding  ttM  1 
MaMoa    throtigh    the    dangeroua    posti 


Wall.  tiM  laault  la  that  the  Ooacraaa.  led  by 
tbeee  falsa  pmpheta.  failed  to  protect   tha  I 
publla  interest  and  tha  people  are  now  suf* 
ferlng    for    that   deploratde    mistake.      The 
question  now  Is,  What  can  we  do  to  combat  | 
theee  high  prteaa  and  Inflatton  aad  prevoat  | 
tna  aooatry  frooi  axperienctag  a  aarlous  aol- 
lapae  and  deflation  which  wUl  mean  un« 
ployment.  bankruptcy,  and  ruin  for  the 


Mr.   PABsaa.  WeU.  Senator  IftnaaT. 
Is  the  quaatlon  we  want  you  to  answer, 
we  get  otit  ot  taflatlon  by  acting  ourselve 
or   by   tatMatliai  which   will   restore   Ic 
rights  to  the  paoplaT 

MoaaaT.  Tss:    there    are 
eouraee  we  can  take:  First,  we  muat  promptly  j 
astond.     without     crippling     quallflcatlooa. 
rent  controla  for  at  least  another  year:   rent 
Is  the  largsst  single  element  in  the  cost  oCJ 
living. 
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and    the   soling 
[Moscow  Conference, 
■xilts.  may  be  at- 
ilre  to  await  what 
led  depression  here, 
ited  out.  many  far- 
following  the  course 
ildent.     Montgom- 
iple.  has  been  doing 
well  as  many  con- 
whlch  are  acting 
prices  are  so  high 
lomy.     They    are 
epare  for  tha  eer- 
id  of  seeking  oovsr 

I  have  eipreased 

I  alone — they  are  tha 
(hted  buslnsMinan 
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who  are  oooparating  with  the  President,  aad 
leading  eoaaoaalats  of  the  Nation. 

It  la  now  high  time  (or  the  Republleaa 
leadara  of  tha  Oongrcea  to  stop  playing  pol* 
Itlca  with  tha  fortunes  and  livelihood  of  tha 
AaMriean  people.  They  should  drop  their 
theory  of  the  desirability  of  a  short  reces- 
BlOB.  They  should  promptly  begin  to  co- 
oparato  with  the  Democratic  admlnlstra- 
mff>  to  working  out  a  practical  program  for 
pftventliv  a  serious  economic  coU^)ee  and 


If  the  Republican  leaders  will  not  co(^)er- 
ate  in  this  manner,  there  can  be  no  cure  (or 
the  preaent  inflationary  trend  except  through 
a  serious  prolonged  depression  and  unem- 
ployment. 

If.  however,  the  Republicana  In  Congress 
will  cooperate  with  the  Democrats  on  these 
matters — rent  control,  price  reduction, 
•otmd  tax  measures  to  stimulate  small  inde- 
pendent enterprise  and  purchasing  power, 
fair  and  sound  labor  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  long-range  programs  of  reclamation  and 
resource  development,  social  sectirlty.  and 
enforcement  of  antlmonopoly  laws,  then  we 
can  cure  the  economic  fever  which  has  de- 
veloped without  killing  the  patient. 

The  DemocraU  have  already  met  the  Re- 
publicans In  an  effort  to  pull  them  out  of 
the  hole  in  which  they  have  put  themselves. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  people  back  home  to  let 
the  reactionary  Republican  leadership  in 
the  Congress  know  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  want  an 
economy  of  abtuidance  and  stability — a 
strong  system  of  genuine  free  enterprise  and 
win  Insist  upon  the  Congress  devoting  Itself 
honestly  to  those  ends. 


Treaty  Oblifatiant  to  Cliina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

OP   WASBZWOTOM 

nf  THB  BOX78K  OP  RXPRI8SNTATIVK8 

Friday.  May  9. 1947 

Mr.     JONES     of     Washington.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Hon.  Walter 
JuDD,  written  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Lysons.  a 
well-known  Seattle  lawyer,  and  for  many 
years  a  close  student  of  the  poUUcal 
economic,  and  social  problems  of  China. 
The  very  timely  and  cogent  suggestions 
contained  in  this  letter  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Aran.  6.  1947. 
Hon.  Waltse  H.  JtTOD. 

Jlepresmtatlve  In  Congr***. 

Mt  DCAt  MB.  Jttm:  In  1839.  you  and  X 
were  among  the  many  Americans  converged 
ta  Washington  In  a  movement  to  halt  our 
shtpmenu  to  Japan  of  material  In  aid  of 
her  then  war  on  China— which  we  foresaw 
aa  a  prelude  to  world  war. 

On  Atxgust  3.  1930.  Senator  Sehwellenbach, 
la  a  Senate  address  on  his  bill  to  end  those 
ttilpBMnts,  msde  this  statement: 

•n^rhen  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  heard  a  number  of  witnesses  It  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  tostlmony 
of  Dr.  Jttdo  bad  been  so  outstanding,  and 
had  so  clearly  and  exhaustively  outlined 
the  situation  In  the  Par  Bast,  thst  there 
was  no  need  to  call  any  other  witnesses 
upon  the  Chlnese-Japaneae  problem." 

Tour  teatlmony  emphasised  the  boycott's 
emahlng  effect  on  Japan,  but  I  am  not  sura 
that  you.  at  the  time,  knew  that  China's 
abatement  of  her  boycott  was  at  otir  request 
and  was  In  exchange  for  the  nine  power 
treaty,  the  effect   ol   which   treaty,  had  It 


bean  bbaarved  by  us,  would  have  bean  a 
guaranty  to  China  of  her  aoraralgnty  and 
national  Intavrlty. 

The  treaty  thus  becama  clothed  with  tha 
element  of  a  bargain  tor  a  consideration, 
in  supplement  and  In  addition  to  Its  ele- 
ment as  an  obligation  based  upon  the  honor 
of  the  United  Statea. 

But  what  happenedf  All  through  the 
1930's  and  down  to  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
in  oomplete  disregard  of  this  obligation  of 
honor,  *n  affirmative  repudiation  of  this 
bargain  c:  consideration,  we  supplied  Japan 
with  the  munitions,  the  material,  and  the 
equipment  for  her  destruction  of  China,  the 
lacU  today  recognized  by  us.  to  our  shame, 
with  effect  known  to  the  world.  While  that 
Is  past  history  which  cannot  be  reeaUed.  Its 
leasons  are  preaent  with  xis  and  should  be 
our  guide  for  the  future. 

Russia  is  today  the  threat  to  us,  to  China, 
and  to  the  world — of  infinitely  greater  dan- 
ger than  Japan  could  ever  have  become. 

With  the  nine  power  treaty-bargain  obli- 
gations stUl  resting  upon  us,  we  seem 
disposed  to  give  succor  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept that  of  China.  In  a  program  to  stop 
infiltration  of  communism,  we  are  giving  aid 
to  Europe,  where  we  have  no  obligation,  and 
are  lessening,  if  not  repudiating,  our  aid  to 
China,  with  every  boo  from  Russia.  What- 
ever  may  be  the  result  in  Europe,  our  policy 
gives  Russia  assurances  of  Asia  as  its  vast 
empire  of  communism. 

The  remedy  and  the  preventative  ara  in 
our  hands:  A  policy  of  honor  and  righteous- 
ness in  fulfillment  of  otir  nine  power  treaty- 
bargain  obligation  to  China,  both  in  direct 
affirmative  aid  to  that  country  and  In  nega- 
tively densrlng  aid  to  Russia,  which  directly. 
Indirectly,  or  ramotely  may  be  a  hindrance 
to  China  and  thus  in  violation  of  our  treaty 
obligation  to  her. 

From  Communists,  Including  Americana, 
and  through  avenues  of  honesty  but  misin- 
formation, our  attention  is  called  to  the  dis- 
sension  In  China,  which  we  are  told  makes 
aid  to  the  central  government  Impractical  or 
Ineffective. 

Whence  came  this  dissension?  Thwe  la 
no  better  recognized  truism  than  that  dis- 
aster breeds  dissension.  The  disaster  In  the 
central  government  of  China  Is  due  directly 
to  our  violation  of  America's  obligation  (of 
honor  and  consideration)  to  that  hapless 
cotmtry.  and  to  its  central  government;  for  it 
was  thst  government  to  which  our  obliga- 
tion ran  and  which  paid  us  the  consideration. 
Thla  oonalderatlon  of  boycott  abatement  was 
based  upon  the  finding  of  a  oongresslonal 
committee  that  this  boycott  had  brought  dis- 
tress to  America,  particularly  to  our  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Nor  may  we  excuse  our  past  and  con- 
tinuing betrayal  of  Chiiia  on  the  grotind 
that  we  are  but  one  of  several  signatories  to 
the  nine  power  treaty.  That  treaty,  drafted 
by  Klihu  Root  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, was  defined  by  him  as  the  Individual 
obligation  of  each  signatory.  He  even  went 
go  far  in  that  definition  as  to  say  that  the 
treaty  obligation  "did  not  Import  interfer- 
ence by  one  country  with  another;  that  it 
did  Import  what  each  one  of  the  countries 
would  do".    Truly  a  document  of  peace. 

Baron  Tanaka,  Premier  of  Japan,  on  a 
trip  to  Europe,  In  the  hope  of  finding  some 
relief  from  the  obligations  of  the  nine  power 
treaty,  makes  this  statement.  In  his  famed 
"Tanaka  Memorial"  of  1927:  "I  was  sent  to 
Xurope  and  America  to  ascertain  secretly 
the  attitude  of  the  lmp>ortant  statesmen 
toward  It.  They  were  all  agreed  that  the 
nine  power  treaty  was  initiated  by  the 
United  Btotes.  The  other  powere  who  signed 
It  were  willing  to  see  otir  Influence  Increase 
in  llamdiuna  and  Mongolia." 

America's  course  Is  plain  and  simple,  and 
should  be  emphatic:  The  course  of  right- 
eousness In  fulfillment  of  these  treaty 
obligations. 


Let  us  take  tinto  eoraelvea  the  BlMleal 
admonition,  "Rlghtaouaaaas  aaaltoth  a 
Batlon".  and  avoid  the  application  of  the 
correlative  wriptura,  "but  sin  Is  a  reproach 
to  any  people." 

Such  course  of  conduct  would  bring  to 
America  the  plaudiu  of  the  world  and  would 
•et  an  examine  which  no  nation  would  dare 
disregard  fcr  ct  least  a  long,  long  time  In 
the  future. 

Oflldal   rooord   authority  Is  available    in 
su{4>ort  of  every  feature  at  such  campaign. 
V«7  truly  yours, 

Paso  H.  Lvaows. 


Elbert  S.  Brifham,  of  Vermont,  Master 
Breeaer  ol  Jersey  Cattle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  \iBMoirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1%  1947 

Mr.  PI.UMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  and  remarkabie  rec- 
ord made  by  former  Representative  El- 
bert 6.  Brigham,  of  Vermont,  as  a 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  recently  accord- 
ed him  their  "Oscar,"  the  master  breeder 
award.  He  is  the  fourth  person  to  be  so 
honored. 

From  tlie  Jersey  Bulletin  of  March  25, 
1947.  und<u-  permission  heretofore  grant- 
ed, I  quote  the  following  editorial: 
icasTca  sail  una    mani  a.  iwaniaif.  or  vn- 

acoMT,  sncoma  thb  nwarH  to  as  ao  hom- 

oaiD  BT  maacTOBS  on  trx  aana  or  hxb  com- 

TBXBDTION   TO  TBX  BaXCD 

In  according  the  master  breeder  award  to 
Elbert  8.  Brigham.  owner  ot  Brigham  Parm. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.,  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  dlrecU3ra.ln  recent  session  at  Oolumbua. 
picked  a  man  whose  record  warrants  tha 
choice  aiul  will  be  unanimously  approved  by 
Jerseydom. 

Mr.  Brigham  la  a  real  veteran  in  the  Indua- 
try,  and  fi'om  the  flnt  to  last  he  has  striven 
for  production,  with  due  attention  to  type. 
Time  and  again  his  big  herd  has  broken  na- 
tional records,  and  if  you  have  bean  watch- 
ing the  Herd  Improvement  Registry  monthly 
reporte  in  the  Bulletin  you  have  seen  oon- 
tlnuixig  evidence  of  his  accompllshmenta.  In 
the  January  report  in  this  Issus  his  herd  of 
118  head  leads  the  list  of  herds  of  100  or 
more  with  the  astonishing  average  of  41 
pounds  fat.  It  take  a  lot  of  good  cows  to  do 
that. 

Pxirthermore,  turn  to  Msrch  10  Issue  and 
consider  more  carefully  his  page  advertise- 
ment which  lists  the  Ton  of  Gk>ld  cows  in  tha 
herd,  63  of  them.  Not  another  herd  in  the 
world  has  such  a  record  in  this  category.  And 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  herd  is 
handled  lu  a  farmer's  herd,  on  two  tlmaa 
milking. 

In  April  10  Issue.  194«,  we  published  report 
of  his  flfth  amazing  year's  average  of  over 
600  pounds  fat,  that  with  148  cows.  His  prevl- 
otu  four  records,  starting  In  1941.  were  194 
cows,  619  pounds  fat;  113  oows,  617  pounds 
fat:  127  cows,  629  potmda  fat;  141  cows,  620 
pounds  flit.  It  Is  a  Gold  Star  herd,  which 
again  means  a  top  prodtielng  aggregatloai. 
At  Ito  present  rate  of  production  It  wlU  again 
exceed  600  pounds. 

Mr.  Brigham.  a  constructive  breeder,  baa 
achieved  his  remarkable  record  without  any 
fancy  stuff.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  home- 
grown fe<!ds  and  treating  his  cattle  as  a  prac- 
tical working  herd  on  two  times  milking. 
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Th*  njtfia  use  ruse  and  blind,  deeov.  and       Inff — not  alons  to  veterans  but  eouallv  to  aU       nnt.  mnt.lnn^  ft  t]n1p!»  ih^  (^ilinff  U  rB.L<;ed 
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ii  thla.  brMdan  ftll  over  Amartca 

hvn  stiK^  vttb  dMp  InUTMt  bu  rMdlnc 

ptan*  an  carefully  laid 

eapaetty,    but    conal<UrMi 

iy  t^portast  U  an  Abun< 

trtlloiM  ri«to.    Tb*  larm  prodi 

clorar.  Oom.  oata.  elovar.  and 
%n  rotaUd.  and  thcr*  is  always 
itura  and  succulent  •llafc. 
Um  Bulletin  publUhed  an  artlcla 
on  bis  paatura.  fe«dlnc 
matboda.  abowlBC  ptcfraHlva 
eosta.  wblcb  attraetad  world- 
lUon:  for  wbat  ba  bad  dont  could 
otbera  wltb  lasa  operational  maf  • 
berd  la  nearly  60  year*  old.  aiul 
always  tils  effort  baa  been  toward  efBdent. 
seoooaalc  i  prodoetlon. 

In  19U  tbe  Arst  bull  with  demonatrated 
producUo  a  in  upper  and  lower  Unea  of  bla 
^sdlgi  n  eaa  aecured.  and  from  tbat  day  to 
this  buUi  havs  kssB  a  major  prvdeat. 
vaQ  Mr.  ■rtghMH  has  cboeen  bis 
ot  bulls  if  amply  deoMMtraMI  fey  herd  strss 
■t  »  yeai*.  Hwthit  then  and 
leading  ub  to  today,  all  proTen  alree.  tbcy  are: 
LueUled  OoMsn  Owl.  3S1835.  tested  sirs. 
4W  pounds  fat.  0  Ton  of  OoM. 
Klllln«ly  Ttvooo  Lass'  Lad.  391790.  tested 
sire.  47  d  lusbters.  513  pounds  fat.  10  Ton  of 


m 


Ouke-s  MoCM.  MNM.  tasted  sire.  M 
MA  pounds  fat.  •  Ton  of  Oold. 
■oyal  Klac.  360014.  tested  aire. 
673   pounde   fat.   30   Ton    of 


LUac  1 
au  parlor 
Itelaaalfr 

■Vhu 


ThU  la 


of 


ua  Onrtraled.  «0t3M.  Junior  sirs. 
Ore.  11  davcbters.  633  pounds  fat. 
33  61  percent, 
il^burn  Baronet  Owl.  SM8tl.  ssnlor 
33  daufbters,  904  pounds  fat. 
1ft  percent.  6  Ton  of  Oold. 
unqueetloned  proof  that  his  aearch 
suecssdsd       And 
wtth  the  produc- 
er his  sofvs  hM  Tsatst  a  Nation- 
for  bla  h«tl  aahraa.    Pron  them 
for  bis  own  tise.  but  be 
ta  to  lo  far  aAetd  to  sseur 
raaolaa.  ss  when  he  feootht  a  John 
4alf  out  In  Orsfon  and  is  frowing 


Mr  Brl  iBaai  li  m  pant  believer  in  the  right 
kind  of   s  daas  of  e«sry  bull   be  buys  or 
fo  r  bis  oam  uss.  and  a  study  of  bis 
hsrd  reviala  tbat  tbta  demand  baa  paid  blm 
dlvldt  mda  in  building  one  of  the  greatcet 
b  Tda  In  tbe  world. 
WbUe  1  Ir.  Brlgbam  woo  the  Maater  Breeder 
award  at^tctly  on  a  Jersey  beala.  he  alao  baa 
notably  In  other  ficlda.  Including 
from  bla  dlatrict.  and  preet- 
dent  of  d  life-insurance  cwmpany.  with  up- 
i  billion  dollars  to  pollalss 
The  fhc  t  tbat  be  has  won  tbe  Constructive 
I  ward  Is  oonnnetng  proof  tbat  be 
good  uae  of  the  varloua  breed- 
t   programa   eetabllabed    by   the 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.    He.  of  course, 
member  of  tbe  club,  and  la 
one  of  Ita  aoundeet  advisers  In 
and  buatneea  matters. 
not  tbe  fitat  ouster  award  eos- 


achiavsd 


to  a 


IMa  h 
fsrrsd  oa 
tt 


learned 


aervant. 


Mr 

Dairy  Plant 


A  larga 


Late  in  1944  tbe 
and  Mana- 

A  master  dairy- 
him    ''honor    student, 
cattle  breeder,  or- 
.  and  public 
tta  waa  prsssntsd 


to  bim.  s  nd  wttb  pardoaahte  apprcelatloa  9t 
r.  It  bangs  on  bis  oAes  wall.  Rls 
as  a  Jersey  bresdsf  and  dalry- 
f«ll#  Justify  thla  rsoognltton  accorded 
him  by  t  ta  dlrsctors  of  ths  Amarlean 
Cattle  aib. 


CwteHmal  •!  PmIsI  Senk—  U  N**  iW' 
FfthU  •(  CoBfrvM 


REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAitaaa 
Of  THX  HOUSS  OF  BWKaKNTATTVBS 


Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  REBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  recelT- 
ing  complaints  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  relative  to  an  alleged  denial 
the  Ooncress  of  funds  to  maintain 
•ential  poatal  serviret.  This  Is  Just  an< 
other  indication  of  the  confusion  thi 
has  arisen  as  to  where  the  responsibilll 
lies  for  the  curtailment  of  postal  servlc 
throughout  the  country. 

have  been  made  by  local  post-^ 
which  have  Implied  that  Con- 
has  been  holding  up  funds  with  I 
which   to  pay   personnel   of   the   p<    tal] 
service  during  the  next  2  months  oi  th( 
fiscal  year. 

ZXuing  the  past  number  of  ]rears  thi 
departments  have  made  it  a  general  prac< 
tlce  to  rely  on  deficiency  appropriati< 
to  carry  them  over  the  last  few  mont 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  pattern  of  t) 
strategy  has  been  to  accentuate  a  cria 
in  essential  services,  and  thus  attempt 
place  Congress  in  the  position  of  denyii 
these  essential  services  to  the  people, 
would  like  to  emphasise  that  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  departments  to  ad-] 
Just  their  rxpendttures  during  the  flsc 
year  so  that  the  appropriations  will  li 
without  a  complete  break -down  Qf  f  ne< 
tlons  in  the  final  month.^. 

I  have  checked  the  situation  as  It  rt-J 
iBtes  to  the  Poet  OfBce  Department's 
quest  for  a  deficiency  appropriation. 
find  the  releases  made  throughout 
country  by  the  poatnuutars  were  issue 
before  the  requeat  for  a  deficiency  a| 
propria  tion  even  reached  the  Conj 
Secondly.  I  have  found  the  request 
funds  came  so  late  that  it  was  not  sub«l 
mltted  in  time  to  be  included  in  a  defl«| 
ciency   bill   that    passed  the   House 
Representatives  last  we^.    In  this  con< 
nection.  it  might  be  pointed  out   thai| 
Postmaster  General  Hannegan  appeart 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appr 
prlatlons  in  February,  only  2  months  bc«l 
fore  the  request  for  deficiency  funds  wi 
made  and  said  nothing  of  this  impel 
ing  crisis. 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  oridnat 
Its  request  for  a  deficiency  and  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  requti 
by  the  President.  The  Bureau  of 
Budget  did  not  take  action  until  li 
Thursday.  May  8.  1947.  This  was  aft 
the  Poet  OfBce  Department  had  sent  It 
notice  to  the  postmasters  throughout  thel 
country  that  services  must  be  curtailed j 
because  they  had  spent  their  approprl«| 
ated  funds.  It  would  appear  that  if  tl 
funds  are  of  such  an  urgent  nature,  the 
should  have  been  given  a  priority  by 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  OfBce  of  the  Pre 
Ident.  and  there  the  responsibilities 

This  ittaitton  points  up  three  seric 
defidendw  In  our  present  procedure 
First,  the  tactics  of  the  Bureau  of 


deficiency  appro- 
hold  up  depart- 
flslatlon   pending 
I  emphasize  that 
Is  delayed  at  this 
:;ongre.Nsional  Re- 
relates  to  shorter 
is  to  work,   we 
:utive  streamlln- 
:edure  as  it  con- 
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REMARKS 
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Wisconsin.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 

^  Include  the  fol- 

the  Green   Bay 

|of  May  5.  1947: 

iNisT  AovnrnssMsirT 
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The  Beds  use  rtise  and  blind,  decoy,  and 
birdlime.  They  have  everything  in  the  way 
of  deceit  from  a  sliding  panel  to  a  false 
bottom,  from  a  spring  gun  to  a  booby  trap. 
In  tbelr  hearts  is  nothing  but  a  mockery 
of  government  and  altogether  they  consti- 
tute a  painted  sepulchre. 

But  shall  tbey  be  outlawed? 

Instead  of  outlawry,  we  should  prefer  a 
prellmlnsry  law.  It  would  bar  Reds  tram 
touching  the  throttle  of  power,  whether  in 
unions,  schools,  government,  or  other  spheres 
of  activity,  from  which  vantage  point  they 
might  spew  their  poison  effectively  upon 
the  country.  Unremitting  exposure  of  these 
Reds,  who  tbey  are  and  what  tbey  do,  their 
alms,  methods,  and  activities,  the  number 
of  them  who  have  served  prison  terms,  and 
all  other  material  facts  should  be  kept  before 
the  people  through  a  nonpartisan  congres- 
sional committee  that  makes  Ita  investiga- 
tion by  the  sld  of  the  FBI. 

We  suggest  this  method  Instead  of  outlswry 
solely  to  keep  the  American  coat  of  arms 
unblemished.  In  the  6,000  years  of  known 
humsn  history  nothing  has  developed  more 
precious  to  htutianlty  than  America.  It  must 
be  guided  by  thoee  fundamental  principles 
to  which  Jefferson  sdverted  as  the  price  of 
liberty. 

Tbe  dalm  that  outlawry  will  drive  the 
Reds  underground  does  not  move  us.  They 
are  already  underground  and  as  far  down 
as  the  deepest  csvems  of  the  inferno. 

Wa  hsve  an  educated  people  and  they  sre 
to   become    more   educated    as    time 
I.    Tbey  are  not  the  dull  clods  of  clay 
tbat  grew  up  under  cauism. 

In  other  words,  wt  do  not  think  that  out- 
lawry Is  necessary.  But  if  it  eventually  Is 
needed ,  thsre  is  no  reason  why  It  should  not 
be  used.  Free  q>aech  does  not  permit  slan- 
der. A  free  press  does  not  condone  libel. 
Free  religion  does  not  support  a  sham  to 
cover  crime.  And  the  free  movement  of 
political  parties  cannot  be  used  to  give  mm 
a  sloppy  Judas  kiss  mads  possible  through 
ths  spproach  of  a  stealthy  rogue. 

We  prefer  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  elect  whom  tiisy  piaass 
but  protect  them  from  being  slugged  in  the 
back  of  the  head  with  a  baseball  i>at. 


VeteriBs'  Prvfran 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  acASSAcuustiia 

IN  TBI  BOU8B  OP  RKPRBSXNTATXVB8 

Monday.  May  12,  1947 

Mr5.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  the  Members  have 
read,  I  am  sure,  the  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  regarding  General 
Bradley's  unequivocal  promise  that  he 
wUl  stay  at  the  helm  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.   It  says.  In  part: 

The  general's  Job  Is,  of  course,  by  no 
means  finished.  It  will  not  be  finished  until 
the  management  of  veterans'  alTalrs  Is  con- 
solidated along  the  lines  of  the  efficient  re- 
gard for  the  human  needs  of  the  veterans. 

It  (roes  on  to  say  that  the  appropriation 
for  veterans  should  not  be  cut. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

VimUIfS'    PBOCSAM 

Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley's  imequivocal  prom- 
las  ttiat  he  will  stay  at  the  helm  of  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  immensely  hearten- 


ing— not  alons  to  veterans  but  eqtially  to  all 
Americans  desiring  fair  and  genenms  treat- 
ment of  tbe  man  who  wore  Uieir  country'! 
uniform  in  war.  In  a  letter  to  his  assistant 
and  deputy  administrators.  General  Bradley 
declared:  "Many  of  yon  have  probably  been 
reading  In  the  newspapers  that  I  am  tired 
and  discouraged  and  want  to  quit.  I  am  no 
mire  tired  than  many  of  you.  Certainly  I  am 
not  discouraged.  I  mean  to  do  my  best,  and  I 
shall  not  qtiit  of  my  own  accord  tmtll  my  Job 
U  finished. "  Here  is  the  language  of  a  sol- 
dier. The  general's  Job  Is.  of  course,  by  no 
means  finished.  It  will  not  be  finished  untu 
the  management  of  veterans'  affairs  is  con- 
solidated along  the  lines  of  the  efllclent  re- 
gard for  the  human  needs  of  the  veteran 
which  he  has  designated  as  the  keynote  of 
bis  policy.  For  this  task  General  Bradley  U. 
In  an  almost  Uteral  sense,  ttu  indUpensable 
man. 

The  letter  to  bis  staff,  published  by  ttks 
Veterans'  Administrator  on  Tueeday.  Is  an 
analysis  and  a  defense  of  the  $7,000,000,000 
appropriation  he  will  request  of  Congress 
next  week.  It  is  a  huge  sum,  which,  as  he  ob- 
serves, "can  too  easily  create  false  hope*  for 
large-scale  savings."  About  75  percent  of  this 
sum  will  be  expended  in  the  form  of  direct 
cash  beneflta  to  veterans  and  their  families 
and  cannot  be  reduced  without  changea  in  the 
law.  Six  percent  of  the  budget  is  allotted  to 
administrative  expenses,  and  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed that  this  aUows  much  margin  for  pruning. 
Ttit  tempution  to  economize  in  connection 
with  the  Veteraxu'  Administration  U  likely 
to  come  In  respect  of  the  remaining  19  per- 
cent, devoted  to  indirect  beneflU,  including 
medical  care,  hospital  construction,  and  sdu- 
caUonal  ssslstsnrs. 

It  is  precisely  in  tills  field,  however,  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  doing  lu  most 
effective  work  for  veterans  and  has  achieved 
lU  most  distinguished  success.  General 
Bradley  and  his  chief  medical  aide,  Dr.  Paul 
R.  Hawley,  have  suoceedea  in  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  profession  by  locat- 
ing new  veteranr  hospitals  in  the  vicinity  of 
major  medical  schools  and  instituting  an  ex- 
tensive teaching  and  training  program.  As  a 
result,  the  Veterans'  Administration  twepi- 
tals,  once  generally  scorned  by  the  medical 
fraternity,  are  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  American  medicine. 
Any  impairment  of  the  quality  of  this  medi- 
cal care  accorded  veterans  would  be,  we 
think,  at  once  a  bltmder  and  a  tragedy. 

General  Bradley  Is  understandably  con- 
cerned about  congressional  "economy"  in  re- 
spect of  his  medical  program.  "I  cannot 
coxmtenance."  hU  letter  declares,  "any  reduc- 
tion that  might  imperU  our  medical  program 
and  endanger  the  results  we  have  obtained. 
•  •  •  I  shall  not  be  party  to  any  re- 
trenchment that  might  threaten  to  drag  this 
agency  into  the  backwatos  of  American  med- 
icine." Congress  ought  not  to  make  itself 
party  to  any  such  retrenchment,  either. 
Limits  should  be  set,  we  believe,  on  new  hos- 
pital construction  and  tbe  extension  of  medi- 
cal care  to  non -service-connected  eases.  This 
sort  of  economy  would  affect  tbe  quantity  of 
medical  care  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. But  there  should  be  no  econ- 
omy impairing  the  quality  of  that  care. 

I  hope.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  grant  a  rule  on  sev- 
eral bills  which  have  regard  to  the  hu- 
man needs  of  the  veterans.  Some  of 
them  are  for  very  small  amounts.  In 
fact,  they  are  all  for  small  amounts.  One 
Is  the  Kearney  bill,  H.  R.  246.  for  on- 
the-job  training,  which  lifts  the  ceilings 
in  that  iMX>gram.  I  hope  it  will  go 
through  Immediately  because  many  vet- 
erans are  obliged  to  give  up  on-the-job 
training  because  the  management  will 


not  continue  It  unless  the  ceiling  Is  raised 
and  veterans  cannot  afford  to  continue 
with  their  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  lam 
very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  While  I  am  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee wislies  to  cooperate  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  her  committee  as  far  as 
possible. 


Letttf  FroM  James  L  Smith  Relative  to 
His  Dismissal  From  TVA 


BXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

m  THS  8BMATS  OF  THX  UNITKD  8TATBB 

Tuesda?/.  May  6  (leffislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  2i).  1947 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  frtnn 
Mr.  James  L.  Smith,  of  Knoxvflle,  Tenn.. 
one  of  the  witnesses  in  tbe  Lillenthal 
hearing  and  one  of  those  who  were  tried 
and  dismissed  by  the  TVA.  His  dismissal 
and  trial  were  by  Communists  in  the 
TVA.  and  was  one  of  the  most  outrageotis 
miscarriages  of  justice  that  ever  look, 
place  in  any  Government  organisation. 
The  testimony  of  the  various  witnesses 
in  the  Smith  case  alone,  in  my  Judgment, 
made  it  a  blot  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  Senate  to  have  confirmed  to  other 
offices  Lilienthal  and  Clapp. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  read  this  let- 
ter, and  I  a^  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Rbcoxd. 

An  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce  advises  me  that  the  manu- 
script in  this  instance  will  exceed  the 
two  page.s  of  the  Rccoro  allowed  under 
the  rule  to  be  printed  without  an  esti- 
mate, and  that  the  cost  will  be  $284. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

Knozvixb.  Tan*..  April  22,  1947. 
Dkas  BxMATOa:  When  I  left  Washington  I 
was  aware  that  you  were  studying  the  tran- 
script as  recorded  by  TVA  of  tbe  circum- 
stances ard  testimony  given  st  tbe  trial  and 
dismissal  of  James  L.  Smith.  I  believe  tbat 
wltb  your  famUlarity  with  tbe  official  record, 
coupled  alth  tiie  fact  that  you  heard  not 
only  my  testimony,  but  the  rebuttal  by  Gor- 
don R.  Clapp  as  well,  that  you  are  tlM  per- 
son to  whom  this  letter  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Gordon  B.  Clapp.  in  all.  gave  about  80 
minutes  testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  regarding  my  case.  Never  were 
80  minutes  spent  packed  with  so  much  de- 
ception. Mr.  Clapp  took  fuU  advantage  of 
tbe  fact  tbat  I  srould  not  be  back  to  answer 
him  and  has  literally  fiUed  the  Baooao  with 
the  grossest  misrepresentation.  His  testi- 
mony Is  sn  insult  to  tbe  dignity  of  the  Sen- 
ate and.  'd  you  will  bear  with  me  and  read 
tbe  remainder  of  tills  letter,  I  wUl  profe  it 
beyond  tbe  shadow  of  doubt  by  written 
records.  Any  man  who  would  delitierately 
falsify  tbe  facts  must  not  ht  confirmed  for  a 
position  of  high  trust  in  these  United  BUtes. 
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Ptnt.  |K  ■•  TOTltw  brtafly  th«  MUlent  f»ct« 
(1)  I  wa«  not  rcpreMnted 
on  trUl  bcfor*  tb« 
•t  th«  raquMt  of 
Bdlcal  wapioy—  un<l«r  my  lup^r- 
(2)  Th«  CSM  WM  triad  before  tb« 
dafMitmcnt  ratbcr  than  bcfort  my 
M  the  TVA  employee  relatkm- 
ahlp  po[^7  reqvUre*.  (S)  I  «m  denied  the 
croee-eskmlne  my  accueere.  The 
ncord  dr  the  owe  before  the  Public  Works 
Ctnunlttw  wm  reveal  that  over  two-thirds 
who  purportedly  testified 
tai  petaoD.  Instead 
.  at  what.  It  to  altafad.  they 
would  ^ave  said  was  introdxiced  by  their 
(4>  lir  Clapp  had  one  man  hear 
the  cas^.  Mr.  Arthur  Jandrey.  Mr.  Jandrey 
tn  the  Olea  <niwWt—  hearings 
of  19M  4*  tb«  TVA  ottetol  who  MM  that  none 
his  Job  tn  the  Authority  simply 
he  was  a  Communist.  Assisting  Mr. 
in  Ml  advlaory  capacity  was  B.  B. 
Oordoa  Clapp's  director  of  paraon- 
nel  relations,  who  la  named  In  the  Dlaa  con- 
mlttaa  JMartiici  of  IMO  as  the  TVA  oAclal 
that  the  Communist  Party  could 
tr  th&r  «iq|Witoiinail  difficulty 
I  dndlte  aaOhw  teetlin  plaea. 
I  testlMd  tlut  my  dtoaUMAl  was  commu* 

Publtc  Works 
Commlliaa  sovght  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Clapp  1  to  varaloo  of  my  termination.  Mr. 
Clapp  a  M  unaaay  and  uncertain  as  the  com- 
mittee Continued  to  probe  for  the  real  rea- 
tt  was  Mr.  CIspp.  and  Mr. 
Clapp  slone,  who  wrote  the  decision  to  dto- 
m^  from  TVA.  nut  some  underling  or 
kt  hsad.  Rls  knowledge 
ot  the  ktraOMlatoMa  to  compleu.  His  an- 
swer o<ight  to  hava  been  complete  and 
specific. 

In  th  I  original  effort  to  explain.  Mr.  Clapp 
got  off   o  a  bad  start : 

|CL*rr.  It  was  not  until  he  became 

of  thoae  flics  and  the  nnployees 

Tkim  that  he  began  to  get  into  dtffl- 

R.  446) 

was  a  remarkable  allegation  In  view 
of  the  f  ict  ttet  in  length  of  service  I  was  one 
of  tba  xldaat  supenrlsors  In  the  Authority. 
haslag  been  made  assistant  In  183S  and 
siipwii  or  in  1934.  I  waa.  tharafore.  unsatis- 
factory for  aome  8  years,  or  for  almost  the 
of  service  in  TVA. 
examination  the  Incredible  Mr. 


-Mr. 


eulty' 
Thto 


he 
II 


or 
h4 


Was  Smith  as  a  super- 
vlaor  raked  periodically? 
iXarr.  Tea. 
"Sani  tor  Onaaom.  What  ware  his  ratlngsf 
Claft.  Rls  ratings  wera  Httotactory 
betttr  up  uuUl   the  time  ttito  Mtuatlon 
t^  develop"   (R    447). 
reoaU  that  Mr.  Clapp  had  )ust  tcstl- 
fled  thaje  my  dlABiiMlM  hapaa  In  1994.    Here 
the  data  of  the  dlfleultles  late  in 
r|whaa  the  union  situation  developed, 
on: 
OvarroM.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
iplalht  (lata  in  IMi)  of  tfaeee  employees 
■■Uth  t  ad  a  food  rating  as  a  supervisor? 
■Mr  <XApr.  That  to  right"  (R.  447). 
And  1  Iter : 

"Senator  McKsllab.  Tou  said  that  Smith 

dla4har  ,ed  becauee  he  was  not  fit  to  be 

DM   you   ev«r  promote   him 


while  he 


one  but  many  promotions, 
aiccampanled    by    glowing    praise    In 
writing. 

FalllBi  In  tha  ahova.  Mr.  Clapp  tried  an- 
other a  >proaeh: 

"Mr.  fLarr.  It  waa  parteetiy  dear,  and  no 
I  waa  mada  to  tha  contrary,  that 
i\  bod  a  tnofrta<p  of  ofBca  pro- 
cedure 4nd  of  BUbb  piwoadurea.  but  that  to 
qute  d|fferant  fNaa  an  abUlty  to  aupervlaa 
of  other  wctkais  and  to  keep  the 
othara  in  good  ocdw*  (R.  446) 


while  h»  waa  a 

"Mr.   iXATV.  He 
was  sup  •rvlaor"  (R.  440) . 

And  ] 


The  work  of  everyone  In  my  section 
stach    good    order    that    TVA    felt    lm( 
to  record,  at  considerable  expense,  the  pr 
dxires  of  my  section  on  sound  films. 
films  were  sent  out  over  the  country  so 
others  might  know  how  orderly  and  efOclc 
the  TVA   really   was.     A  aaa^   of   TVAl 
printed  publicity  to  attached.   BMarpu 

"Another  new  short  film  •  •  • 
*  *  ■  popular  sppeal.  but  big  busl 
men  and  State  and  Federal  agencies 
at;y  will  clamor  for  bookings.  It  shows 
"e  scientific  approoeh  baa  done  In  the 
room,  the  before  and  after  procedxire  of  fill 
Uie  100.000  pieces  of  mall  a  month  In 
TVA  central  files  •  •  •.  The  new  sdc 
tlfic  method  eliminates  S5.000  motions 
typist,  per  day  and  gives  a  net  production 
crease  of  803  percent  per  typtot.  ir 
old  system  were  still  In  uaa  88  Instead  uf 
typists  would  be  needed." 

This    to   the   record    from   which 
Clapp  testified  that  "the  eflktency  In 
unit  waa  going  down"  (R.  39). 

In  addition.  Allen  H.  Mogensen.  best  ki 
oOce  proeadure  and  OMtlon  study  man 
the  United  Statea.  waa  so  impressed  by 
order  of  work  In  that  unit  as  reflected 
the  film  he  wrote  and  TVA  printed  the 
lowing : 

"I  believe  the  film  did  more  to  eell 
men  on  the  poeslbllltlee  of  the  sppllcsl 
of  motion  study  to  banking  work  than 
thing  I  have  said   myself  ss  yet     *     * 
Also,  do  you  object  to  my  telling  others  at 
the  film   and   have   them   write  to  you 
It?" 

Again  the  record  stands  clearly  In  o|; 
tlon  to  Mr.  Clapp's  testimony. 

SUll  undaunted.  Mr.  Clapp  tried  again: 

"Mr.  Clapf.  Mr.  Smith  simply  could 
handle   the   employeee  working   with 
(R.  44<S). 

I  quote  from  TVA  records: 

"He  has  a  pleasing  personality  and  to 
sueeHMVl  In  his  conUct  work  with  the 
louB  dlvtolon  and  section  heads.    He  bs 
the  personnel  of  the  files  exceptionally 
and  they  are  very  loyal  to  blm  and 
quently     work    diligently    and     fait 
(bhlblt  B-1   Smith  trial.     Official  Job 
scrlptlon  of  Jamea  L.  Smith.) 

And — 

"One  of  his  outstanding  quaUtles  to 
practical  ability  in  handling  the  per 
problems  of  a  unit  employing  60-70 
(TVA  Form  78.  Employee  status,  signed 
six  officials,  three  In  Mr.  Clapp's  departi 
Photosut  attached.) 

Subsequently.  In  what  appears  to  be 
peratlon.  this  unusual  man  rriates: 

"Mr.  CLAPr.  Thto  committee  has  heard 
hto   own    teetlmony   about   the   laxity, 
break-down  of  discipline  under  hto  own 
pervlskm. 

"They  have  heard  him  complain  of  two 
three  Instances  where  employees  were  Ir 
lar  In  their  odlce  hours  and  that  be  cc 
not  control  them.    It  was  hto  responslbllt 
not  mine,  to  see  to  It  that  thoee  emplc 
did  their  work." 

Indeed,  the  committee  did  bear  me 
plain  that  employees  left  their  work  to 
licit  funds  to  aid  the  Spanish  Loyalists.  Nc 
American  League,  and  other  Red-front 
ganlatlons.  or  to  promote  strikes  In  prlvi 
Industry  In  KnoxvlUe.  and  so  did  Mr.  Clai 
Now.  let  the  ofBclal  TVA  record  of  my 
missal  tell  what  Gordoa  R.  Clapp  thought 
my  activity  In  bringing  such  buslnc 
sudden  halt,  partlctxlarly  after  a  Knc 
businessman  wrote  In  that  one  of  my 
ployeea  and  a  TVA  lawyer  bad  Interfe 
with  the  normal  conduct  of  bU  buslnc 
coming  to  him  diirlng  office  hours  to 
against  hto  method  of  handling  hto  emplc 
(Bxhlblt  A-1.  Smith  trial.) 

"Conalderable    evidence    was    introdt 
(against  Smith)    under  the  deslgnauon 
factory   methods'   tending  to  show 
harah  regulattona.  Including  finea  lm| 
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failed  to  do. 

(need  he  was  fighting 

his  own  records,  so, 
{what  seemed  an  alr- 
I  dismissal.  Tee;  here 
ly  reason.  Mr.  Clapp 
"the  specific  point 

bung"  (R.  447). 
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faith,  or  violating 
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ersonnel  department, 
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a  supervisor  and  the 
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|th  Mr.  Pierce,  head  of 
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^ague   In   Mr.   Clapp's 
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^eement  (pp.  447-448). 

ly  trial  decided.  "On 

lulng  transcripts,  the 
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ig  clreumetance"  de> 
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Itten  copies  of  shop- 
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such  assistance  was 

It  25.  1938. 1  explained 

three  points.     (See 

^938.  shop  committee.) 

}her  was  available  to 

JT.   with    whom   the 

lade.  ordered  the  dls- 

>nograpblc  service  to 

le  reason  stated:  and 

[ot  the  current  August 

ilshed  so  that  no  ele- 

be  claimed,  and  that 

arrive  at  some  other 

tred  voluntarily  to  pay 

It  of  future  meetings 

ir  the  addlticmal  ex- 

kransciipts  for  myself 

Btlf  y  In  my  own  mind 

and  still  thinks  that 

It  ought  to  be  called 

I  expense  solely  on  de- 

)loyees  not  recognlaed 

he  specifically  teatl- 

[bargalnlng   agent    (R. 

General  would  never 

tnse.    However,  I  did 

istead.  explained  fully 

lid  no  longer  permit 

to   the   sbortage   of 

It  to  In  the  record  of 

^ere  subtnltted  by  Mr. 

I  Fierce,  my  supervtoor, 
charged  with  having 
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broken,  who  was  selected  to  bring  charges 
against  me — It  was  a  then  obscure  clerk  of 
mine  named  John  F.  Prantz. 
Prantz  to  Identified  as  follows  In  the  record: 
1.  A  former  TVA  attorney  appearing  In  be- 
half of  Mr.  LlUentbal  describes  Frantz's  Com- 
muntotlc  "mouthings"  while  the  witness  was 
employed  by  TVA  (p.  320-331  A.  E.  C). 

3.  Another  TVA  attorney  had  this  to  say: 
"John  Frantz  was  an  avowed  Communtot.  I 
knew  John  j^ersonally  and  I  can  say  that  he 
was  the  fanatical  type.  In  fact,  one  day  I 
•aked  him  If  he  believed  In  It  seriously 
enough  to  give  bis  life,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  think  of  a  finer  death  than  to  lead  a 
revolution"  (R.  323). 

3.  An  admitted  and  proved  Communist 
testified  that  John  Prantz  was  a  member  of 
the  Communtot  Party  while  employed  by 
TVA.  and  that  he  attended  meetings  with 
her  (R.  613). 

Certainly  no  normal  person  will  compre- 
hend that  this  Communist  clerk  was  allowed 
to  proaecute  his  employer  while  both  were  In 
the  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
but  look  at  the  record: 

"Senator  McKkllai.  Tou  asstoted  In  tha 
prosecution  of  the  case  against  Mr.  Smith, 
did  you  not? 

"Mr.  PkAim.  I  asstoted.  sir.  hi  both  the 
prei>aratlon  of  the  petition  and  In  the  pres- 
entation of  the  evidence  In  connection  with 
It  at  the  hearing  '  (R.  678  A.  B.  C.) . 

Again  from  Kenneth  Cameron,  a  voluntary 
witnees  In  'half  of  Meears.  Clapp  and  LlU- 
entbal : 

"The  statement  that  Frantz  was  selected 
to  bring  the  charges  is  correct,  in  that  Frantz 
was  present  at  the  hearing,  and  the  state- 
ment that  I  and  Urban  aided  Prantz  could 
be  considered  correct,  depending  upon  who 
did  the  major  work"  (R.  738  A.  E.  C). 

Compare  Cameron's  *estlmony  with  the 
Hart  r^xwt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
muntot Party  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1939,  which  Includes  the  statement: 
"Comrade  John  Prantz.  who  was  selected 
to  bring  the  charges,  and  was  aided  magnifi- 
cently by  Comrades  Cameron,  Miller,  Urban, 
and  another  comrade  whose  name  will  not 
be  mentioned  here  because  of  the  high  posi- 
tion he  occupies"  (R.  71). 

Remember  that  It  was  not  John  P.  Pierce, 
the  supervisor  and  the  drawer  of  an  agree- 
ment, which  Mr.  Clapp  now  believes  to  have 
been  violated,  who  brought  the  charges,  but 
the  gentleman  Just  described.  Every  word 
uttered  In  every  shop  committee  meeting 
was  transcribed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Pierce  and 
to  the  personnel  department.  Neither  of 
them  ever  found  a  single  discrepancy  or  ot- 
tered a  crltlctom.  In  fact,  the  personnel 
department  said  nothing,  while  Mr.  Pierce 
was  voluble  In  hto  pratoe  of  the  manner  In 
which  I  conducted  the  meetings.  3o  much 
so.  In  fact,  that  the  petitioners  realized  that 
Mr.  Pierce  would  scoff  at  the  charge  that 
his  own  agreement  had  been  violated  by  me, 
therefore  it  was  Imperative  that  Mr.  Pierce 
not  sit  In  Judgment  even  though  the  TVA 
Personnel  Policy  handbook  Instructs  that 
grievances  must  be  heard  by  the  official  In 
charge  of  the  Department  Involved.  That 
would  have  been  John  P.  Pierce,  and  he  did. 
In  fact,  prepare  to  hear  the  case.  Who 
would  be  In  better  position  to  Judge? 

Since  thto  was  the  sole  buto  for  complaint. 
as  Mr.  Clapp  testified.  I  wanted  Mr.  Pierce 
to  Judge  the  case,  but  the  petitioners  would 
not  permit  It. 

The  union  Introduced  subtle  controversies 
over  procedure.  Mr.  Pierce  thought  I  shoxUd 
have  counsel,  the  union  did  not  think  so.  Mr. 
Pierce  thought  I  should  have  the  right  to 
face  my  accusers,  the  union  did  not  agree. 
And  so  on,  until  the  union  accomplished  Its 
original  purpose — to  have  the  trial  before 
their  friends  in  Mr.  Clapp's  department. 

How  does  Mr.  Clapp  explain  thto  departure 
from  established  TVA  law?  By  the  simple 
Innuendo  that  I  had  allowed  the  morale  in 
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the  files  to  become  so  low  that  Mr.  Pierce 
washed  hto  hands  and  turned  me  over  to 
Clapp  for  crucifixion. 

Thto  to  sheer  fantasy,  conjured  up  by  Mr. 
Clapp  to  dazzle  the  Senators,  who,  he  fondly 
believes,  like  to  deal  In  folklore  and  old- 
wives'  tales. 

Here  Is  the  record — Mr.  Clapp's  own  per- 
manent TVA  record  of  the  trial.  Since  the 
ccMnmlttee  had  It  In  hand  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Clapp's  audacity  seems  all  the  more  Incred- 
ible: 

"I.  Review  of  procedure  followed  •  •  •. 
A  number  of  such  conferences  -.'ere  held 
^tween  management  of  the  Office  Service 
Department  and  representatives  of  the  peti- 
tioners In  preparation  for  the  holding  of  a 
hearing  In  that  Department  In  accordance 
to  the  regular  procedure.  In  view  of  pro- 
cedural disagreements  or  mtounderstand- 
Ings,  the  Intervention  of  the  personnel  de- 
partment was  requested  by  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  1938.  from  Mr.  Hugh  Urban,  president 
of  the  petitioner's  local."  (Dtomlssal  of 
James  L.  Smith,  p.  1.) 

Now  study  Mr.  Clapp's  Interpretation  of 
the  above  facts: 

"Mr.  Clapp.  I  should  add  that  the  petition 
which  was  brought  by  the  employees  In  thto 
organization  against  Mr.  Smith  waa  referred 
to  Mr.  Smith's  supervisor,  the  head  of  that 
department,  and  he  ordinarily  wotild  have 
heard  thto  case  and  would  have  decided  It, 
that  being  hto  primary  responsibility. 

"The  circumstances  were  such  and  the 
morale  In  the  files  was  so  upset  that  he 
(John  P.  Pierce)  asked  the  personnel  de- 
partment, which  ordinarily  would  take  It 
only  on  appeal  from  the  department  head, 
to  take  the  case  and  hold  the  hearing  In 
the  first  Instance.  That  to  how  It  came  to 
the  personnel  department"  (B.  447). 

The  Senate  Is  entitled  to  believe  either 
Mr.  Clapp's  convenient  explanation  or  the 
record. 

Mr.  Clapp,  In  an  effort  to  make  the  charge 
of  agreement  violation  stick,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  Smith  then  began  to  hold 
those  meetings  and  they  were  held  from 
time  to  time  over  a  period  of  several  months 
from  March  until  along  about  September, 
when  the  union  filed  thto  petition. 

"The  point  the  union  and  the  employees 
were  making  was  that  Mr.  Smith,  not  only 
by  hto  actions  and  hto  attitude  and  the 
position  he  took  on  every  question  they 
raised,  was  uncooperative  with  the  em- 
ployees throughout  the  discussion"  (R.  448) . 
"The  first  official  shop-committee  meeting 
was  held  April  13,  the  last  one  In  August. 
Tliere  were  only  a  half  doeen  or  more  meet- 
ings all  told. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  tedious  I  refer  you 
again  to  the  unfriendly  TVA  record  of  the 
findings  of  Gordon  Clapp's  asstotant.  Ar- 
thur Jandrey.  Judge  at  my  trial  (pp.  9.  10, 
and  11). 

"In  the  meetings  of  April  18  and  Aprtl  39 
there  was  a  creditable  discussion  and  ex- 
planation of  the  Industrial-hygiene  plans  for 
the  files.  A  request  for  the  showing  of  a 
technical-files  picture  dtirlng  working  hours 
because  It  would  develop  Interest  and  reapon- 
slbUlty  In  the  work  was  granted  by  Mr. 
Smith     •     •     •." 

"In  the  meeting  of  Jvme  16  the  commit- 
tee preeented  employee  suggestions  relating 
to  the  Piles  classification  system,  which 
were  subsequently  analyzed  in  a  comprehen- 
sive memorandum  written  by  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  subordinate  supervisors. 

"The  meetings  of  June  88  and  July  20  pro- 
ceeded sattefactorlly;  the  latter  Including  a 
sattofactory  discussion  of  personnel  policies 
by  Mr.  Smith. 

"The  final  meeting  of  August  25  was  crit- 
ical for  the  constructive  continuation  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Smith  decided  without 
agreement  of  the  committee  that  no  fur- 
ther meetings  would  be  held  on  working 
time  tho'ugh  he  was  agreeable  to  meeting 


after  hours.  There  was  arbitrary  decision  to 
discontinue  supplying  transcripts  although 
thto  was  expressly  part  of  the  original  agree- 
ment with  the  Director  of  the  Department. 
(This  stands  In  contrast  to  the  subsequent 
reasonable  proposal  to  reconsider  the  mat- 
ter In  a  meeting  with  the  Director  of  the 
Department  on  August  30.)" 

Remember  Gordon  Clapp  testified  "on 
ever^-  question  they  raised.  (Smith)  was  un- 
cooperative with  the  employees  throughout 
the  discussion."  Again  either  Mr.  Clapp  or 
hto  own  TVA  records  are  proved  false. 

I  do  not  consider  It  Important  that  the  de- 
ctoion  to  discontinue  furnishing  union  trans- 
cripts on  TVA  time  and  TVA  money  was  or- 
dered by  this  same  John  P.  Pierce  who  made 
the  agreement.  I  explained  It  to  the  union 
In  the  trsuiscrlpt,  which  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's record,  that  I  was  so  ordered  because 
there  was  simply  no  stenographer  at  my  dto- 
posal  to  do  thto  work.  I  acted  on  every  ma- 
jor point  en  strictest  orders  from  Mr.  Pleroe, 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Jandrey  recognized: 

"A  number  of  mitigating  circumstances  ap- 
pear in  the  shop-committee  transcripts  and 
In  the  record  of .  teetlmony  which  deserve 
consideration.  On  a  number  of  points  ar- 
bitrarily handled.  Mr.  Smith  referred  to  dto- 
cusslons  with  hto  own  superiors"  (p.  II. 
Smith  dtomlssal). 

Mr.  John  P.  Pierce  was  loud  In  hto  denial 
that  I  had  broken  any  agreement  except  on 
hto  specific  orders,  and.  In  hto  absence,  sent 
hto  asstotant,  now  Commander  J.  Gordon 
Reld,  to  testify  In  my  behalf  at  the  subse- 
quent trial.  It  to  a  matter  of  written  record 
that  Commander  Reld's  testimony  so  com- 
pletely broke  the  back  of  Union's  case  that 
Mr.  Jandrey  was  forced  to  all  but  ignore  It 
In  hto  findings. 

Neither  do  I  consider  It  all-Important  that 
my  dismissal  was  communtotlcally  Inspired, 
but  I  do  deem  It  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that   the  Senate  to   now  forced   to  resolve 
whether  any  man  who  would  discharge  an 
admittedly  able  employee  on  such  flimsy  pre- 
tense and  without  warning  or  without  giv- 
ing that  employee  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  error,  if  Indeed,  there  was  an  error,  to 
capable  enough  an  administrator  to  govern 
one  of  the  greatest  Federal  projects  of  all 
time. 
The  record  to  eloquent  on  thto  point: 
"Senator    McKtt.lae     (reading    from    my 
statement) :    'At   the   trial,   TVA  could   not 
produce  one  lota  of  evidence  that  I  bad  re- 
ceived any  warning,  any  criticism  or  sug- 
gestion  of   unsatisfactory   service.    On   the 
other  hand  my  TVA  file  contains  no  lees  than 
nine  promotion  forms,  many  of  which  contain 
most  laudatory  remarks  as  to  my  merit  and 
efficiency,  loyalty  to  the  Authority,  ability  to 
get  along  with  my  personnel,  etc.' 
"Is  that  true? 

"Mr.  Clapp.  I  suspect  It  to.  Senator." 
After  my  trial.  Mr.  John  P.  Pierce,  whoee 
agreement  I  am  supposed  to  have  broken, 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  skill  I  had 
acquired,  and  which  the  TVA  bad  advertised 
on  paper  and  on  film,  by  offering  me  a  tech- 
nical Job  requiring  no  supervision.  Gordon 
B.  Clapp  refused  personally  to  permit  thto 
arrangement  and  ordered  me  to  resign  or  ba 
fired.  That  I  was  offered  another  Job  to  sub- 
stantiated by  the  record: 

"Mr.   Clapp.  With   respect   to   the   second 

question,  no  other  kind  of  Job  was  offered  him 

until  after  the  case  was  decided"  (R.  446). 

Compare  Mr.  Clapp's  actions  to  hto  gUb 

rejolner  to  the  committee: 

"We  try  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  learn 
responslbUltles   and   grow    Into   them"    (R. 

446). 

Again  the  choice  Ues  between  Mr.  Clapp  • 
word  or  the  written  record. 

Gordon  Clapp  testified  that  he  handled 
both  the  Smith  case  and  the  Henry  Hart 
case  personally.  Henry  Hart  and  I  repre- 
sented different  Ideologies.  Contrast  the  de- 
ctolons.  I.  an  avowed  an tl -Communtot.  was 
terminated  on  the  fllmsleat  pretext.    Banry 
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•4iiilttMl  Commxintet.  w«a  dcfrndMl. 

by  T9A  on  Mr   CUppa 

Qordoa  Clapp  b«llevc«. 

■omcnt.  ftDd  ttadted  H 

■fCtlon*   ooaform   to  Mi 


pta*  to 


>t«  mntt  d«ckl«  what  act  of  mln« 

U»t  at  Hart,  who  •ntcred  Into  • 

ttuttoMl  tona  at 


lutfatai  b  f 


(B.a07) 
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In    Mr.    Clapp's    depart- 

It  «••  pniMtf  1»  ihaBMry  eouit. 

I  «MB*t  tonntnaud  for 

Nor  WM  Mortel  WlUlama.  ■■• 

at   Oordofi   CUpp's.     Nov 

Martin.    Nor  Cathertne  Bucklto. 

w«r«  ttrMi  by  Oordon  Oapp. 

or  piOTad  OOBununtsta. 

'  diMovarad  a 

roU.  axMl  wlkcn  UMf 

.  b«  naTCT  tead  on*.     How 

tvmtnata  anothar  aaaptoy**  for 


eotomtttaa,  Oonfcm  Clapp  daaJt 

^mt  tnanitlaa.    yrtaatd  for  an 

about    Barnard    Borah,    wall- 

Ckoununiat    and    tlMn    buaband    at 

iftlUama.    who   taattfJad   bafore   tha 

that  aha  waa  a  OommunJat  whlla 

by  TVA.  Mr.  Clapp  ^fpia^al^  ttoa 

•aytnc  that  whauver  Mr.  Borah 

tha  atl^ima  waa  ramored  whan  thai 

diad  in  tlM  aarrtea  of  thJa  eiMtatry 

Mr  Xiarran  BowsTd.  a  eoayatoBft 

ratad  Mr.  Bcrah  aa  unaattafactory. 

havt    Oordon    Clapp    raaeua    htm. 

Clapp  hava  th«  BlMto  baUava 

I  upportlng  and  aavlB(  thla  known 

Bt  ha  wa«  ao  dolnc  with  tha  full 

that  ha  would,  yaara  laur.  dia 

la  a  Oovaraaant  hoapttair 

outooBM  «(  ay  trtel  waa  navar 

Danlal  o<  ini— at  tojitlad  toy  an 

CIO  apokaaman.  CIO  proaacutor 

daalal  of  opportunity  to  tzamlna 

tira  from  TVA  standard 

and  tha  amphatlc  danlal 

all  eoraNnart  to  aaka  tha  vardlct 

coarlniton. 

thla  la  tha  propar  placa  to  com- 
Eb«  tfanlal  of  appaal.    Attached  la  a 
«f   ay    filfnatlnii     which    aau 
my  farc«d  raalgnatlon  la  dona  only 
g^unda  that  I  may  i^paai  th«  eaaa 
with  TVA  poUagr.   Atoo  attacbad  la 
<tlapp^  raply  afOOipMBf  tha  raalgna- 


I  aouflkt  tba  appaal  aa  a  marthim  to  az- 
mypaU  on  tha  auhjaet  at  mmmunlam. 
my  apotaaman.  Mr.  Kralnock. 
Um  antajact  at  tha  trial,  but  ha 


to  tat 
Wftya— both  ashlblta.    Ona  a  lat- 
M.  ^wrrln.  a  prlvata  eltlaaa.  pro- 
l|Uarfar«nca  by  two  TVA  mt^gitgfm 
ttar  at  hia  flrlDi  V.  V.  Paula,  a  Oom- 
by  tha  Otaa  Oommittaa  In 
T).    Tha  aaeond  waa  thla  In- 
of  a  book  QfOommunlat  propa- 
Utlad 


at  tha  trial.     Ba  knew  mora 
about  tttbm  IdM. 

Aa  a  mattar  of  fact.  Gordon  Clapp  knew 
pacaaaally  tha  employaaa  of  TVA  who  aithar 
admtttad  or  wcra  charffad  with  balng  Com- 
mottMa.  Doaa  »  aol  imhi  ilpdficant  that 
out  of  289.000  appolBtaMnIa  to  TVA  (recortf, 
p.  IS) .  of  whom  Mr.  Ctapp aoold  hava  known 
only  an  tnflnltealmal  aumbar.  that  thla  maa 
waa  friendly  with  tba  rank  and  file  of  Com« 
mtmlata— ran^nf  from  dlvlalon  beada  to 
•tenographera?  On  direct  examination.  Mr. 
Clapp  admitted  koo>vtaf  Hart.  Cameron. 
fltafel.  Mandell.  Urbaa.  FlmaU.  Nlehoff,  Ruth 
Martta.  Sehults.  Borah.  Abarcfoabie.  and 
WUIlama.    All  ware  TVA  employaaa. 

Thla.  ho  wafer,  la  the  clincher:  Two  paid 
Coraraunlat  orfanisera  were  movlnf  axirrap- 
ttttoualy  In  KnoxTtlla  for  a  brief  period  of 
tlBW  IB  IfM.   Their  namca  were  Tad  Wellmaa. 
Btaw  OomnunUt  Party  secretary,  and  an  aa- 
■latant  by  the  name  of  Kenneth  Malcolm. 
80  well  did  they  conceal  their  Identity  that 
Henry  C.  Bart,  admitted  CommunUt  rlac- 
leader.  did  not  know  Wellman    (R.  p.  0S». 
Certainly,    no    one    would    hava   anapected ' 
that  Gordon  Clapp.  who  waa  aeen  by   ap-] 
polntment   only  dttrlng  the  day.   and    who 
retired  to  his  home  In  Norrla.  Tenn..  at  nt^ht. 
would  know  theae  (entlcmen.  but  look  a:  tha , 
r acord  : 

"Senator  McKktxAa.  Now,  K  haa  thla  In  tt: 
Wa  assxune  you  beard  from  Comradea 
Wellman  and  Kenneth  Malcolm.    Tou  knt 
both  of  them  were  Communlats.  did  you  n< 

"Mr.  CI.UT.  I  did  not  know  It  at  tha  tl 
(B.  p.  90t1 . 

I  knew  only  the  unimportant  Red  paityi 
membcra.    One  mlfht  refer  to  Mr.  Clapp  to 
learn  about  tha  big  ahoU. 

Later.  In  an  aflort  to  prove  hlmaelf  Ignorant  I 
of  tha  ehargaa  X  made.  Gordon  Clapp  teatl-] 


aaiabit 


aa  amployaa  of 
contacted  Jack 
U.  toaottdt  Mi 


to  my 
praaant  It. 
B.  C). 

judta  Jamaa  Maafe.  now  United 
attome/  general,  to  attaaupt 


"Mir} CLSFP.   Ha  rSmlth)  now  aaya  that 
ware  abaant  from  duty  because  of  actlvlt 
eonnaetad  with  their  intcreat  In  communl 
aiMl  ha  BMntlona  his  immediate  assistant 
former  ronmmata  aa  an  outstanding  offender*  | 
(R.  p.  445) 

My  Immediate  asalBtant  and 
Barry  P.  Albar. 

Mr.  Clapp  la  again  Impaled  by  the 
of  the  Smith  trial,  for  It  was  brought  out 
Mr.  Alber  took  part  In  a  local  taxlcab  st 
and  actually  advocated  the  dynamiting 
197.  Mr.   Alber  suggested   to 
that  It  made  no  difference  IX 
caba  contained  pasaengera. 

In   addlUon.   I   inUodxKad   a   letter 
B.  M.  Perrln.  KnoxrUle  real  aatau  man.  wbl 
nnaNOialnart  of  Mr.  Alber  s  actlTlUea  durl 
worfclac  hours.     In  part  the  letter  reads: 

"About  9  o'clock  Monday.  June  21.  my 
contacted  over  the  taiapbooe  by  a 
who  repraaentad  hlaaaalf  aa  balag  aonnect 
with  the  Teonaaaaa  Vallay  Autbaalty  and 
the  name  of  Harry  P.  Alber.     Mr    Alber 
quested  aa  Interview  to  ay  oAoe  srlthm 
Mtoutaa.     •     •     • 

"Albar  waa  a  ■■nbir  at  tha  grievance  cyt 
mlttea  and  waa  calling  on  tha  writer  to  a^« 
tain  and  find  the  true  facts  as  to  wnj 
V.  V.  Paul,  a  Negro  elevator  operator  m 
Union  BnlldlT>g.  and  on  a  pnvau  pay 
and  having   no  connection   with   the 

VaUey  Authority,  waa  not  working. 

"X  wl^  to  ataU  that  we  will  eontlnue 
bwllilliigs  under  our  amnagems 
aa  to  the  paat.  and  vader  an  eondiuoa 

Autbamy  to  totortaia  with  tha  operauooa 
each  propartiaa  valaea  that  totarference  la 
legal  ooe. "     (Kxhlblt  T.  amlth  dlamlsaal.) 

The  V.  V.  Paul  BMntkmad  to  Mr.  Perrtol 
letter  waa  expoaed  aa  a  OototoMdat  in 
Dtoi  aMBtotttaa  Baarti^  «C  IMO. 

"Mr     Clatt.  Be    (Bailth)    aaya    that 
subordlnatca  read  the  Dally  Workar  In 
hours.    He  did  nut  report  It  at  the  tUaal 
iR.  «4«). 
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la  this  oaaa  Involving  Mr.  Smith's  dismissal 
and  In  identifying  her  as  the  star  witness 
against  him.  he  used  the  phrase,  Tht  CIO, 
or  the  Communist  group,  or  the  radical  ele- 
ment, whatever  you  want  to  call  them.'  and 
he  definitely  linked  Lucille  Thomburgh  up 
with  that  group"  (R.  443). 

Suddenly  Mr.  Clapp  reversed  his  field: 

"Mr.  Clajt.  The  star  witness  In  that  pro- 
ceeding was  this  Miss  Lucille  Tbornbxirgh. 

"The  record  of  the  Smith  case  In  the  TVA 
hearing  makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  her 
testimony  ( Thornburgh 's)  and  her  knowl- 
edge of  how  labor  relations  of  supervisors 
ought  to  be  handled  and  were  handled  in 
other  parts  of  the  TVA  was  what  made  the 
caae  really  sUnd  against  Smith"  (B.  403- 
494). 

This  is  the  same  Oordon  Clapp  In  both  in- 
stances, difficult  as  it  may  be  to  believe. 

I  testified  that  eventually  Thcvnburgh 
succeeded  to  my  Job. 

Mr.  Clapp  denlee  this  by  the  statement: 
*7<or  did  she  succeed  to  his  Job"  (R.  443) 
I  Smith]  "added  that  she  succeeded  him. 
hinting  that  such  succession  was  Miss 
Thornburgh  "s  share  of  the  fruits  of  victory 
when  the  so-called  plot  to  otist  him  was 
suceeaaful"  (R.  442). 

TVA  records  reveal  that  Miss  Thornburgh 
did  become  Chief  of  PUes  In  May  1943.  fol- 
lowing O.  A.  Hall,  who  entered  Into  service. 

Again  the  truth  stands  against  the  testi- 
mony of  Oordon  Clapp. 

This  Is  Oordon  Clapp's  record.  It  Is  more 
than  a  record:  It  Is  the  real  Gordon  Clapp. 
It  demonstrates  the  man  as  we  know  him, 
better  than  argument  or  words. 

All  this  testimony  pushed  together  con- 
sumed approximately  one -half  hour  of  Oor- 
don Clappt  time.  All  this  miserable  failure 
to  face  the  Issues,  the  malicious  Innuendoes 
and  bald  misrepresentations  are  the  product 
of  so  small  a  period  of  time.  I  am  con- 
vinced If  the  Senate  approves  Oordon  Clapp 
It  will  be  only  to  gratify  an  overwhelming 
curiosity  to  see  what  the  same  man,  unre- 
strained by  the  cautions  Imposed  by  Senate 
scrutiny  as  was  his  testimony,  cotild  do  to  a 
valley  and  a  people  In  9  long  years. 

JAMSS  L.  Smttb. 


Advertisement  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pnofsTLvaNU 
IN  THB  SENATB  OP  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  Man  12  (legislatii>e  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hit  Dogs  Always  Howl,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  April 
29,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Hrr  DOGS   SLWATS   BOWL 

Once  again  "the  hour  of  decision  ts  here." 

"The  next  few  days  vrlU  decide  the  destiny 
of  America." 

'Tour  future  and  that  of  your  children  la 
at  stake." 

We  face  "an  open  Invitation  to  national 
disaster." 

"The  first  step  toward  totalitarianism" 
confronts  us. 


"The  enslavement  of  the  working  man"  la 
about  to  "bring  chaos,  disorder  and  oppres- 
sion to  America." 

"Powerful  reactionary  Interests"  are  at- 
tempting "to  destroy  free  enterprise  by  de- 
stroying labor." 

"Dangerous  experiments  with  totalitarian 
controls"  threaten  us.  They  would  "turn 
back  the  clock  of  social  progress." 

"Reactionary  Fascists"  are  trying  to  "wreck 
our  Nation's  position  as  the  defender  of  de- 
mocracy." 

"Will  labor's  reward  be  the  shackles  of 
slavery?" 

If  you  are  not  too  greatly  shaken  by  these 
quotations,  and  have  an  asstiredly  strong 
heart,  then  you  might  want  to  read  the  rest 
of  the  advertisement  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  In  today's  Press. 

It  Is.  In  Its  way.  a  masterpiece.  For  It 
gathers  together,  In  brief  space,  an  anthology 
of  the  classical  cries  of  alarm  and  forebod- 
ings of  disaster  which  have  rung  out  through 
history  whenever  a  major  reform  was  at* 
tempted. 

It  Is  a  sort  of  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quota- 
tions for  prophets  of  doom  and  Jeremiahs 
of  lamentation. 

Never  have  we  seen  In  so  few  words  such 
complete  emplo3rment  of  the  more  spectacu- 
lar and  exaggerated  warnings  with  which  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  old  order  always  have 
greeted  any  effort  to  change  it. 

Of  covirse.  if  you  are  interested  in  some 
details  of  the  specific  legislation  that  prompts 
this  advertisement,  you  will  read  In  vain. 
There  Isn't  a  word  about  what  the  bUls  pro- 
vide. 

We  haven't  been  too  enthusiastic  about 
some  provisions  of  the  drastic  Hartley  bill 
to  regulate  labor  unions,  or  the  somewhat 
milder  Taft  version. 

But  if  either  became  law.  we  doubt  that 
chaos,  disorder,  and  depression,  or  even  slav- 
ery, and  regimentation,  would  follow. 

This  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  For 
all  this  old  hokum  has  been  used  before. 
And  the  things  which  were  about  to  bring 
destruction  became  law  and  are  accepted, 
while  the  grim  prophecies  that  greeted  them 
are  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  so  In  the  case  of  pure  food  and  drug 
regulation.  Many  living  Americans  recall 
how  It  was  aimed  at  destroying  our  btislnesses 
and  starving  our  people. 

Free  enterprise  stood  at  the  crossroads 
when  both  the  public  post  office  and  the  par- 
cel post  were  proposed. 

Regulation  of  railroads  and  utilities  men- 
aced our  system  of  enterprise. 

Women's  suffrage  -threatened  the  degrada- 
tion of  our  noble  womanhood. 

There  were  plenty  of  statesmen  and  even 
preachers  who  pictured  slavery  as  an  Institu- 
tion ordained  by  God  for  the  uplifting  of 
Inferior  races. 

Securities  and  exchange  regulation  Imper- 
iled our  economy  and  the  Jobs  of  our  workers. 
Pasteurized  milk  was  an  assault  on  the 
freedom  and  existence  of  our  dairy  farmers. 
Laws  against  child  labor  would  deprive  par- 
ents of  the  direction  of  their  children  and 
wipe  out  the  Income  of  widowed  mothers. 

Only  recently  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  saw  In  atomic-energy  control 
a  dark  plot  to  socialize  all  our  patents  and 
stlfie  Invention. 
Hit  dogs  always  howl. 
Beneficiaries   of    special   privilege   always 
cry  out  in  the  name  of  the  masses  against 
regulation  of  their  own  private  grafU. 
So  It  Is  now. 

These  warnings  come  not  from  \mlon  mem- 
berships, not  from  the  great  ranks  of  work- 
ing people,  but  from  the  labor  pcdltlclans — 
the  ones  who  have  waxed  fat  at  the  expense 
of  both  the  public  and  their  own  member- 
ships. 


Itl  all  dd.  Tbara  Isnt  a  Ungla  new  tech- 
nique In  the  tactics  of  the  union  bossaa  In 
behalf  of  their  personal  privileges. 

The  one  bright  feature  connecter  with  this 
new  Amerlca-at-the-croesroads  crisis  Is  the 
splendid  Job  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  did  In  collecting  all  the  best  of  the 
old  bromides  In  a  single  piercing  shriek. 


Prophecy  of  Former  President  Hoover  of 
28  Years  Af  o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  . 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

Om  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
clear  foresight  former  President  Hoo- 
ver pointed  out  28  years  ago  the  very 
problems  now  facing  Europe  and  their 
impact  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
United  States.  With  demands,  ever  in- 
creasing, for  support  from  the  United 
States  by  European  governments,  Amer- 
ica Is  faced  with  the  question  whether 
or  not  it  can  continue  to  nurse  the  en- 
tire world.  There  is  great  danger  that 
economic  collapse  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  once  rich  United  States. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May 
11,  1947] 

Hoovxa's  1919  Rsporr  Warmis  Unxtxd  Statss 
CotnANT   Am   Bxntops   Fotsvxa 

A  28-year-old  statement  by  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver that  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  not 
meet  Europe's  economic  needs  Indefinitely 
was  published  last  night  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment in  the  latest  of  a  series  of  historical 
doctunents. 

Mr.  Hoover,  then  relief  director,  gave  his 
estlmste  of  the  European  economic  situation 
In  the  wake  of  World  War  I  In  a  report  to  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers. 

'During  some  short  period,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  has 
retained  and  even  increased  Its  productivity, 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Eurt^;)e,"  Mr. 
Hoover  advised  on  July  8,  1919. 

"Such  deficiencies  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied in  large  degree  upon  credits,  but,  aside 
from  this  the  entire  surplus  productivity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  totally  In- 
capable of  meeting  the  present  deficiency  In 
European  production  If  It  Is  long  continued. 

"caanTS  must  bb  TSMroaAST 

"Nor,  as  a  practical  fact,  could  credits 
be  mobilized  for  this  purpose  for  more  than 
a  short  period,  because  all  credits  must  nec- 
essarily be  simply  an  advance  against  tha 
return  of  commodltlea  In  exchange,  and 
credits  will  break  down  the  Instant  that  the 
return  of  commodities  becomes  Improbable. 

"Further,  If  such  credits  be  obtained  in 
more  than  temporary  purposes.  It  would  re- 
sult in  economic  slavery  of  Europe  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  ultimate  end 
would  be  war  again. 

"The  solution,  therefore,  of  the  problem, 
except  In  purely  temporary  aspects,  does  not 
lie  In  a  stream  of  commodities  on  credit 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  lies  In  a 
vigorous  realization  of  the  actual  situation 
In  each  coimtry  of  Btirope  and  a  resolute 
statesmanship  based  on  such  a  realisation. 

"The  populations  of  Europe  must  be 
brought  to  a  realization  that  productivity 
must  be  Instantly  Increased." 
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dinary    nidenMs   ehown    to  French 
Minuter  Bldault  by  Soviet  Porctgn 
Itolotov.     (At    one   oOelal    dinner.    Mol 
flist  to— ted  Bacrstartsa  Bevin  and  Ma 
aad  Ums.  a  Um  athsatas  later,  offered  a 
to  Bldault  witta  the  reaark  that  he  did  m 
want  to  "leave  anyone  out.")     The  rud' 
waa.  of  aoana.  Oferely  an  outward  slm 
Inner  dtseowSent  with  the  syetera  by  wh 
all  over  Burope.  and  capcctai 
ftSad  In  national 
(for  national  reco 
tton. 

The  French  Comoumiste  have  now  left 
Oovamment  Leaders  like  Jacq 
aasrtlBue  to  assert  tiMt  although  ao  l< 
taking  part  In  the  Oovemment.  the 
munlsts  will  support  Oo\ eminent  polteli 
But  In  Washington.  London  and.  acct^rdi 
to  report,  even  in  Parts.  It  Is  geoeraiiy 
pactad  that  this  will  prove  to  ba  aoosense 

If  the  aapuhUeaas  are  to  faapond  to 
emergency  abroad  by  aaspBasMag  am 
unity.  Is  Is  eeeentlsl  that  the  bipartisan  fi 
elgn    policy    be    measurably    atreagthe; 
Prior   to  Bacrstary   Marshall '•   return    t 
Moaeow.  IS  waa  repeatadly  reported  here 
blparlisanstiip  waa  waa  heeling.    It  must 
be  added  that  the  situation  has  lately  g 


Tlie  Bepubllcan  symbol  of  bl|: 
at  Moecow  was  John  Foster  Dullea,  and 
cane  back  In  a  mood  to  criticise  Ma 
Since  he  has  made  no  secret  of  his  fe 
that  Marshall,  although  a  very  great  man. 
alao  a  vary  rtgld  one.  It  may  be  aerumed 
he  haa  «a— milcated  his  discontent  to 
■apMMleaA  leaders  tn  Oongrsas.    And  It 
ba    further    asstinad    that    hia    critic 
arouaed  no  great  horror,  since  Secretary 
ahall's  worst  failure — Indeed  hla  only   fi 
ure — haa  been  his  neglect  to  establish 
I  of  ganuine  eonfldaaee  with  leading 
■apubUcans. 
the  etreumstaneea.  It  la  thersffc 
dlSeult  to  imagine  bipartisan  aponaorshlp 
a  vast  profram  which  would  make  nc 
of  the  whole  right-wing  Republican 
of  cheeae  paring  economy,  seml-isolstloi 
foreign  eeonomie  poMey  and  tenerml  "baeft 
normalcy." 

Ob  the  other  haaid.  while  Oovemor 
haa  broken  aH  raenrdi  for  political  mur 
ha  Is  known  to  advocate  a  strong  fc 
poUcy.    Be  wooM  eertalnly  not  fight  a 
palga.  at  thta  juncture,  en  the  kind  of 
tlonlst  plstform  he  favored  In  IMO.    And 
majority  of  the  Most  astute  political  ok: 
era  In  Oongreae  think  that  Dawey^  nc 
tlon  la  a  foregone  ooMtaBlai.  aa  of  today, 
up  the  Republican  dllc 
bast  hope  that  a 
out  la 


Suffar  Plenty 


KZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


m  THB  HOOBB  09  RBPRBBBNTAI 

Mom4a9.  Mat  i2.  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 


following  artlcTe 
Journal : 

Paooocnoii  Bau«aa 
i-OLo    SaoaTsoB— 
iMoa  Mat  Psaa  Twa 

lAsa  Bwaan — Cuaasi 

Parker) 

lown  as  possible  you 
dug  on  your  Fourth 
odds  even  greater 
Labor  Day  lemon- 
Ice-Creed  sugar. 
erts  are  about  ready 
•  0-year-old  sweet- 
end.     The    neit    6 
ry.     II   present  crop 
Changed,    housewives 
sugar  seem  certain 
restrictions  sooner 

}untry  and  In  other 

[already  bulging  with 

sugar     Cuba.blggaat 

^orld.  Is  looking  for  a 

ipecu  are  at  least 
awing  territories  sup- 
<  market.    Sugar  beet 

itatea  expect  a  near 


Irulttire    economists, 

[the  theory  of  cotmt- 

\fj   are  hatched,   are 

Bt  all  these  produc- 

haa  been  passed 

idcTson  win  sanction 

}n  and  pr^ce  controls 

ibly. 

ie  Department  is  re- 
td  toward  permitting 
I  to  be  resumed  on  the 
nr  Kschange  on  July 
prospects  materialise. 
:laUy  herald  marked 
ipply  plcttire.     Sugar 
rly  tn  the  war  when 
ibllshed. 
[on   sugar   are   slated 
:tober  SI.  when  the 
ited  (or  such  regula- 
te, the  Government 
on  production  proa- 
Id      Assuming  sugar- 
[  meteorological  break* 
itles  forecast: 


111  probably  range  be- 
LOOO.OOO  tons.  Offlclal 
I  the  production  up 
over  5,000  000  tons. 
}le  cane  grindlngs  for 
}n.  agrtctiltural  au- 
reoords  to  ths  bomp- 
%t  season  aome  •00.000 
after  May  1 .  The 
smewhat  In  the  Inter- 
fewer  mills,  but  the 
ileas  the  Cuban  cane 
rly  ralna  it  should  Im 
It  the  late  IMS  pr»- 
recasters. 

1,000  tons  would  be 
Iter  than  that  for 
million  tons  greater 
len  world  sugar  allo- 
it    February    by    the 

Fcx>d  Oouncll. 
purcbaatag  afant  for 
lUiea,  haa  contraoted 
iba  makea  this  year. 
eoO.OOO  tons.  Of  the 
Iteep  300.000  tons  for 
the  other  300.000  on 

It  to  the  United  SUtec 
Rico,    the    Virgin 
Before   the   war   the 
send  up  to  a  million 
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tons,  but  the  cane  fields  have  not  yet  re- 
BBHwad  from  the  effects  of  war  and  the 
UUads  must  import  sugar  this  season  for 
their  own  needs. 

BIO  TOmtSOB  VBOM  PUXaTO  BICO 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
acheduled  to  furnish  the  United  States  with 
8M.000  tons  of  their  one-mllllon-ton  crop. 
Laat  year  they  sent  750.000  tons  here.  HawaU 
Is  on  the  books  to  supply  800,000  tons,  but 
some  experts  thitxk  this  sum  can  be  in- 
creased if  weather  continues  favorable. 
Hswall's  conuibutlon  In  1040  was  633.000 
tons. 

Sugarcane  areas  In  Louisiana  and  Florida 
vary  little  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity 
of  cane  grown.  Experts  look  for  some  460,000 
to  500.000  tons  of  sugar  from  theae  fielda  in 
1947. 

The  domestic  sugar-l)eet  crop  this  sum- 
mer will  bt  one  of  the  largeat  in  history  if 
growers  live  up  to  their  plans.  Beet  plant- 
ings are  expected  to  total  1.000.000  acres. 
or  some  11  percent  greater  than  last  year's 
isrge  acreage.  With  normal  jrlelds,  sugar 
production  from  l>eets  shotild  amount  to 
1,750,000  tons,  compared  with  1.523.000  tons 
last  year. 

Taken  all  together,  the  United  States  may. 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  find  Itself  In  control 
of  as  much  as  {),C00.000  tons  of  both  domes- 
tic and  imported  sugar.  (In  average  prewar 
years.  United  States  consumption  averaged 
6.700.000  to  6,800,000  tons  annually.) 

rouacN  LAKoa  err  aoics 
However,  not  all  this  8,300,000  tons  will 
go  to  sweeten  American  food.  Of  the  5,400.- 
000  tons  which  may  come  from  Cuba.  1.600,- 
000  have  been  promised  to  13  other  coun- 
tries. The  largeat  portion — 089,000  tons — 
have  been  allocated  to  a  pool  from  which 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  draw  sup- 
pUea.  France  and  French  possessions  are 
down  for  373,000  torus.  Switzerland  is  to  get 
68,000  tons,  and  other  nations  have  been 
promised  leaser  amounta. 

Another  poaalble  drain  on  the  United 
States  stock  pile  may  come  from  a  category 
in  the  world  allocation  schedule  listed  as 
"undesignated  sources."  Under  this  head- 
ing, the  lEFC  allotted  736,000  tons  of  sugar 
to  15  nations  In  the  hope  that  such  an 
amount  of  sweetening  would  materialize 
somewhere  in  world  sugar-growing  areas. 
While  It's  possible  a  good  part  of  this  **paper 
sugar"  may  be  grown  in  the  countries  to 
which  it  haa  l>een  assigned,  some  nations 
may  look  to  the  United  SUtee  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

As  things  look  now,  th.  United  States 
apt)ears  to  have  its  finger  on  almoet  7.700.- 
000  tons  of  l>eet  and  cane  sugar  it  can 
keep  primarily  for  Its  own  use.  Some  new 
forelg:n  demands  may  be  made  on  this  stock 
pile  for  the  paper  allocations  or  for  addi- 
tional foreign  allotments.  However,  these 
added  requeata  may  be  offset,  partially  at 
least,  by  the  failure  of  some  countries  to 
buy  all  the  sugar  actually  allocated  to  them. 

RSBOic  tJFoais  n(  ettbopi 
Beporta  to  the  Department  of  Agricultxire 
suggest  that  European  countries  are  making 
heroic  effortb  to  boost  their  own  sugar-beet 
production  this  sununer.  The  winter  has 
been  tough  and  production  may  be  some- 
what smaller  than  was  hoped  because  of 
delayed  plantings  in  some  areas.  Still  stigar 
production  in  Eurt^>e  Is  expected  to  show  a 
major  Improvement  over  last  year.  Cotm- 
tries  with  a  good  beet  crop  In  prospect  may 
decide  to  save  scarce  dollars  and  neglect  to 
take  up  tbelr  share  of  the  Cuban  crop  for 
which  the  United  States  is  acting  as  broker. 
Another  imcounted  soUrce  of  supply  may 
be  the  300,000  tons  of  sugar  which  Cuba  is 
permitted  to  peddle  on  the  world  market. 
The  original  idea  was  that  this  would  be 
•old  to  South  American  coiutries;  but  some 
sugar  experU  are  betting  tiiat  the  bulk  of  it 
wiU  wind  up  in  United  SUtes  sugar  bins  as 


soon  as  controls  are  lifted.  Cuba  la  report- 
edly asking  about  8.5  cents  per  pound  for 
theee  300,000  tons,  but  Is  finding  few 
takers. 

Not  all  this  avalanche  of  sugar  is  going  to 
descend  on  the  United  States  at  one  time. 
The  domestic  cane  and  beet  harvest,  for  in- 
stance, won't  get  started  until  early  fall, 
and  the  sugar  wont  be  eaten  until  next 
winter.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a  definite 
supply  can  be  counted  on,  plus  the  bulging 
stock  pile  of  Cuban  sugar  already  on  hand, 
could  bring  an  official  decision  to  remove 
controls  earlier  than  the  October  31  legal 
deadline. 

Until  such  a  decision  is  reached,  Agricul- 
ttire  Department  oflidals  can  be  expected 
publicly  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  sugges- 
tion of  an  early  end  to  controls.  Should 
advance  word  leak  out  that  decontrol  is 
set  for  a  given  day,  the  Department  fears 
that  speculators  might  make  a  killing. 

So  expect  to  be  surprised  when  the  papers 
herald  the  end  of  sugar  rationing  and  price 
controls. 


New  GoTcrnment  Controls  Under  TninuB 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  debate  on  the  Greek- 
Turlcish  bill  last  Friday,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the 
night  before,  at  Cleveland.  Miss. 

It  was  a  frank  and  forthright  state- 
ment by  him.  in  which  he  clearly  pointed 
out  the  real  and  true  Implications  behind 
the  announced  Truman  forelg:n  policy. 
When  the  public  in  this  country  realizes 
what  It  faces  In  ^he  next  decade  or  more 
it  will  be  shocked  beyond  description. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  will  soon 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  Implement  this 
new  Greek-Turkish  policy  by  asking  per- 
mission to  extend  Government  controls 
over  our  entire  economic  life.  We  will 
be  asked  to  approve  another  OPA.  but 
this  time  it  will  be  on  a  global  basis- 
bigger,  better,  and  more  binding.  Did 
the  people  elect  a  Republican  Congress 
last  November  to  do  this  kind  of  thing? 
I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
am  Including  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  May  9 : 

ACHXsoN  AssESTS  Unttid  Statss  Must  Start 
Rebuildino  Germaht  awo  Japan — ^Plak  To 
rxconstrttct  "workshops"  of  asu,  eusofs 
HcLo  Vital  to  Tsttmam  Doctsinx 

(By  Frank  L.  Dennis) 

Reconstruction  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
even  without  full  Four  Power  Agreement,  Is 
an  Immediate  objective  of  United  Stales  for- 
eign policy.  Dean  Acheson.  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  asserted  yesterday. 

To  carry  out  an  effective  policy  of  relief 
and  reconstruction  Implementing  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  first  promulgated  in  the  plan 
to  assist  Greece  and  Turkey,  he  declared  that 
there  must  be  an  extension  of  Government 
control  over  domestic  sale,  transportation, 
and  export  of  such  commodities  as  wheat, 
coal,  and  steel. 


Achoson's  disclosures  were  nuide  in  an  ad- 
drees  before  the  Delta  CouncU,  an  eoonomio 
organisation,  at  Cleveland,  Miss. 

POINTS  IN   FOanON    POLICT 

After  pointing  out  In  detaU  the  eeonomie 
exhaustion  of  the  world  apart  from  the 
United  States,  including  the  fact  that  this 
coiuiti7  is  exporting  goods  and  servioes  In 
1947  tDtallng  •16.000.000,000,  against  $8,000.- 
000.000  of  Imports,  the  Under  Secretary  made 
these  points  relating  to  foreign  policy: 

1.  The  United  States  must  take  as  large  a 
volume  of  imports  as  possible  from  abroad 
In  order  that  the  financial  gap  between  what 
the  world  needs  anr*  what  it  can  pay  for  can 
be  narrowed. 

a.  The  United  States  Is  going  to  have  to 
undertake  further  emergency  financing  of 
foreign  purchases  if  foreign  countries  are  to 
continue  to  buy  in  1948  and  19tf  the  com- 
modities which  they  need  to  sustain  life 
and  at  the  same  time  rebuild  their  economies. 

8.  The  United  States  Is  going  to  have  to 
concentrate  its  emergency  assistance  in  areas 
where  it  will  be  most  effective  in  building 
world  political  and  economic  stability,  in 
pro'Jioting  human  freedom  and  democratic 
Institutions,  in  fostering  liberal  trading  poli- 
cies, and  In  strengthening  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  United  States  "must  push  ahead 
with  the  reconstruction  of  those  two  great 
worksliops  of  Europe  and  Asia — Germany 
and  Japan — ui}on  which  the  ultimate  recov- 
ery of  the  two  continents  so  largely  depends. 
This  is  what  Secretary  Marshall  meant  when 
he  reported  to  the  Nation  on  April  28  that 
action  on  behalf  of  European  recowy  can- 
not awa<t  compromise  through  exhaustion, 
and  that  we  must  take  whatever  action  Is 
possible  immediately,  even  without  full  Four 
Power  agreement,  to  effect  a  larger  measure 
of  European,  including  German,  recovery." 

5.  In  order  to  carry  out  an  economical  and 
effective  policy  of  relief  and  reconstruction, 
the  United  States  is  going  to  need  tb»  ex- 
tension by  Congress  of  certain  executive  pow- 
ers ova*  the  domestic  sale,  transportation, 
and  exportation  of  certain  commodities  over 
which  presidential  war  powers  control  is  due 
to  expire  June  30. 

.  "It  is  wheat  and  coal  and  steel  that  are 
urgently  required  to  stave  off  economic  col- 
lapse, not  Just  dollar  credita,"  Acheson  said. 

Povrer  to  assign  priorities  on  transporta- 
tion is  needed,  including  legislation  to  in- 
sure "efficient  use  of  snipping,"  he  said. 

Pointing  up  the  urgency  of  the  altuatlon, 
the  Under  Secretary  said.  "It  is  of  the  great- 
est liaportance  to  the  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy of  this  country,  and  thus  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation,  that  theae 
powers  be  granted." 

In  this  connection,  and  related  particu- 
larly to  Point  No.  1,  he  said  "There  can  never 
be  any  stability  or  security  in  the  world  for 
any  of  us  until  foreign  countries  are  able 
to  pay  in  commodities  and  services  for  what 
they  need  to  import  and  to  finance  their 
equipment  needs  from  more  normal  sources 
of  investment." 

CZNXVA  PAXLXT  VITAL 

Pointing  out  that  our  negotiators  are  meet- 
ing In  Geneva  now  with  representatives  of  17 
other  countries  with  Russia  not  participat- 
ing to  negotiate  reduction  in  trade  barriers 
and  agreement  on  fair  rules  to  govern  In- 
ternational trade,  he  said  the  Geneva  con- 
ference must  succeed. 

"When  the  process  of  reconversion  at  home 
la  completed.  fi9  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
far  more  dependent  upon  exports  than  before 
the  war  to  maintain  levels  of  business  activ- 
ity to  which  our  economy  has  t>ecome  accus- 
tomed," he  said. 

Frankly  tying  this  foreign  economic  pro- 
gram with  the  poUtical  pictures.  Acheson 
said  top  priority  for  American  reconstruc- 
tion aid  will  go  to  "free  peoples  who  arc 
seeking    to    preserve    their    independcnoe 
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tlon  of  oonsltutlonal  rights,  the  number  of      Court  were  sitting,  as  Mr.  Justice  Jackson       an  Inoffensive  creature  intent  upon  minding 
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ta  1M8.  whUe  the  capac- 

to  pay  In  eoouBOd- 

ba     oiUy     aUghtly 


Id  that  treat  u  la  kamlm'%  aid  tn 

lUea.  It  Is  sun  far  ilMrt  ot  what  the 
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the   aame   time  carry 
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HOU^  or  RIPRBBNTATIVIB 
r.  Mm  12.  t94T 


Mr.  1IGHMT80N     Mr.  Speaker,  m 

Ittee  and  Con- 
to  radon  expenses  and 
balan^  the  budget,  even  tn  accordante 
vtth  I  he  builMt  tmN^tfitA  by  the  Preci- 
w«  19  diMWMrtw  the  coats  of 
havlnf  one  adnuoislrmtton  In  power  for 
consecutive  years.  The  nurioui 
Oovn^unent  agencies  have  arrhred  at  the 
rhere  they  feel  themselves  alxnoKt 
tanrindibJe  and  when  Congress  attempts 
to  cor  form  to  the  dewwh  of  the  people. 
and  make  reductions, 
aflCDC  es  Invoke  a  protraai  of  protest  ar- 
tempting  to  produce  a  reaction  with  the 
al  large  that  that  action  of  the 
on  Approprlatioas  and  Oon- 
gress  18  m-cottsldered  and  not  tor  the 
pobUel  welfare. 

a  glaring  example  of  this  In 
the  cise  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
Partlc  alarly  was  this  true  of  the  Bureau 
of  Cui  toms  In  the  Treasury  DeparUBcnt. 
Immeliately  foUowlag  the  rsdacUon 
by  the  rommittee  and  paised  by 
by  the  way.  unanimously,  the 
Bureau  sent  out  dismissal  no- 
lb  a  great  number  of  employees  of 
ttw  be  rder  patrol.  There  was  no  cut  tn 
the  b(  diet  that  ni  i  ittstsit  this  at  all. 


It 

of  the 
to 


ate.  tt 


simply  a  political  act  oo  the  part 

Bureau  and  In  effect  was  saying 

'We  dont  take  orders  from 

W9  take  them  from  Um  psopla.  dl- 

'    Before  this  luarhsd  ths  Bsb- 

became  oseassary  for  the  Seore- 

¥  the  Traasury.  Mr.  Snyder,  to 


dismiss  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and 
engaged  tn  this  contemptible  practic 

Speaking  of  the  postal  services.  Itj 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
are  rendering  a  great  service  to  the 
tlon.    They  are  using  equipment 
today  should  be  replaced  tn  many 
stances     My  personal  observations 
that  they  are  doing  an  excellent 
Their  cut.  tf  my  memory  serves  me 
rectly.  was  less  than  1  percent,  and 
In  the  face  of  this  rather  decent  ti 
ment.  we  find  that  even  the  Postal 
partment  is  engaging  in  some  of  the ; 
practices. 

Chairman  Brxbcss.  of  the  Senate 
propriations  Committee,  said  word 
parently  has  gone  out  from  Washli 
to  postmasters  all  over  the  country 
strucUng  them  to  cut  down  m^il 
liveries  because  of  Congress'  faii  ire 
appropriate  funds.    The  funds  tn  qi 
tlon  are  contained  In  a  deficiency  It 
which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bi 
Bureau  and  has  never  been  submitted  1 
Congress.  Senator  BKnK;Es  said. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  ext 
my  remarks  I  include  herewith  an 
from  the  Long  Beach  Press-Tel< 
dated   May  9.   1947.   which   tre-- 
postal  situation  under  the  title    Pc 
Service  PDlitlcs**: 

roaTAX.  snTKS  pouncs 

rifty-elght  rahetltute  poatal  clerks 
nibetltuta  camera  have  been  dropped 
■crvice  In  Long  Beacu. 

Working  boun  of  SO  clerks  have  been 
duced  froai  •  to  4  daUy. 

The  post  oflee  wlU  be  cloeed  Saturday, 
there  wtll  be  no  Saturday  maU  dciivcriaa.] 

A  popiliiitlon  oX  more  than  a  quaxtar 
■rflUna  Is  dspnved  of  adequate  poatal : 
Tha  elarfta  and  earrlera  laid  od  ware  nt 

vohaaa  a(  iMg  Beach  mail,  up 
It  above  tha  sslfalM  for  this  year.^ 
The  local  curf  Hment  of  poatal  aervica  : 
lowed  the  Poet  OAoe  DepaHoMnt's  repl] 
the    requaft    for   an    additional   $30,000 
nam  tain  full   ternce   here  that   the 
Biaeli  cAee  mtiat  operate  on  funds  el 
aUottad.    The  postmaster  hara  had  do 
toraaUva.    Other  dtlca  of  the  eoontry 


,  the  public  aaks  why  it  la  deprti 
the  service  to  which   It  Is  entitled  by 
faUure  to  retain  a  sunclent  poatal  forcaj 
Long  Beach,  the  answer  given  Is  "polltK 

It  la  polltiea. 

But  whoae  poUttoa? 


ting  down   the   poaul   scrricc.     The 
ganda  U  that  tha  OOP  majority  In  Cc 
forced  the  ctWtolBBSBt  by  falling  to  apj 
prtata  enough  SBOttsy  to  ran  tha  poet 
properly. 

Baaaaar.    d    Long 
known  the  facts  of  the  caae.    The  i 
aeleney  apfiroprtaUoo  needs  for  postal 
toe  had  not  baaa  auboUtted  to  Congriaa  { 
to  n^MOtkm  oi   the  postal   force   her 
**"''-l^  tha  Frealdent  yesterday  did 
an  addltloaal  SlOJM.OOO  to  operate  ttawf 
OSkre  Department  tmtU  June  SO. 

Neither  Poet  OSea  Department  nor 
Bureau,  aa  ageoay  woilUag  under  the 
dent,  had  SMda  la^wlB  for  tfeBclenry 
eSce  approprlatlana  In  time  to  prevent 
cutting  down  of  eerrlce  tn  Lon^  Beech . 

The  Fast  OSaa  Department  st  Was^ 
Is  rcepoiMfMe  ftar  tha  partial  tareak- 
kwal  postal  aervlea.  Apparently  It 
to  wait  for  the  eshaustkm  off 
la  orttar  to  play  polttica  with  tha 
uatlon  by  charging  Oongreas  with  false 


take  whatever  action 
on  cfBclent  service, 
lark  thst  Postmaater 
is  chairman  of 
ilttea. 


Ualawfal  Sesrckes 
FOF  REMARKS 

IF 

[L  R.  KING 

R£PRSSENTATTVBS 

lav  12,  1947 

Speaker,  last  week. 
lembers  of  the  Su- 
a  serious  blow  at  the 
American  people, 
their  decision  in  the 
St  the  United  States, 
of  a  pen  Is  the  im- 

[the  American  people 
amendment  of   the 

ii  unlawful  searches 

le  Washington  Eve- 

1947.  and  the  article 

appearing  in  the 

\y  8iar  of  May   11. 

escribe  the  situation 

le  Supreme  Court  In 

setting  forth  below 

reduced  a  resolution 

of  the  House  which 

I  following   additional 

ididary    Committee, 

time  to  time,  the  de- 
le Court  «i  tha  Gnited 
^hethar  any  of  auch  da« 
aay  right  guaranteed 
United  Stotsa  by  the 
I  amendment  ttaareto. 
te  House  at  least  once 
such  ezamlnationa. 

to  the  House,  from 
ropoaals  for  iagfisHon 
Conatltuttos  aa  It 
3tect  such  (undamen- 
le  of  the  United  Statca. 

be  Incumbent  upon 
entatlves  to  report 
the  people  the  ex- 
const  itutional  guar- 
fmoved  or  infringed 
[>propriate  action   in 
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BLOW 

iw  waaaia  casb 


D  Rellly) 

of  the  Supreme  Court 

luaed  more  concern  to 

lU  than  the  majority 

kls    week    In    Harrti    r 

|of  the  most  cherished 

aon  law  Is  the  principle 

h!s  castle  "     It  Is  em- 

itlon  by  the  Umnunl- 
le  toxirth  aiifilliiiiiiit 
Ehes  and  selsuiaa.  Tha 
pour  of  the  Justices  In- 
decision the  court 

lis  historic  immunity. 
era.  when  the  law- 

pment  oflBocn  created 
1th  respect  to  the  vlola- 


tUm  of  ooasltutlonal  rlghta,  the  nxunber  <A 
fourth-amendment  cases  which  have  coma 
before  our  highest  court  has  been  relatively 
■mall.  At  that  time,  with  one  deviation,  the 
court  was  fairly  steadfaat  In  holding  that 
convictions  for  violations  of  the  Volstead  Act 
wotild  be  set  aside  where  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  conviction  had  been  obtained 
by  ransadclng  the  premises  without  a  search 
warrant.  The  language  of  the  argument  It- 
self Is  quite  explicit  In  this  respect. 

Last  June  a  fourth>amendment  caae,  In- 
volving the  seizure  of  some  gasoline  ration 
coupons,  provoked  a  bitter  controversy  within 
the  court.  This  was  the  Davis  case.  It  In- 
volved the  conviction  of  a  filling-station  pro- 
prietor for  the  Illegal  possession  of  gasoline 
ration  documents.  In  that  case  two  OPA 
agenta  after  buying  gas  above  the  celling 
price  and  without  coupons  arrested  the  de- 
fendant for  that  specific  offense.  The  agents 
then  accompanied  him  into  his  office,  where 
be  waa  told  to  turn  over  any  coupon  books 
m  his  possession.  Under  protest  be  unlocked 
his  filing  cabinet  and  handed  over  these 
docxunents. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  he  improp- 
erly obtained  these  documents,  and  he  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  unlawftil  possession 
of  these  coupons.  The  conviction  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground 
that  his  constitutional  rights  had  not  been 
Invaded  since  the  documents  in  question 
technically  remained  the  property  of  OPA 
and  were,  therefore,  in  the  view  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  public  documenta  which 
the  offlcers  had  a  right  to  inspect  at  any  time. 
Ux.  Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  a  dissent  In 
which  he  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  In  which  the  lit- 
eral Isnguage  of  the  fourth  amendment  was 
emphasised : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searchea  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
lS9ue.  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  alBrmatlon.  and  particularly  deacrlb- 
Ing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  tlie  persons 
or  things  to  be  selBed." 

Despite  the  vigor  of  the  dissenting  opinion, 
little  significance  w&a  attached  to  the  case  for 
the  grounds  on  which  the  arreat  was  made 
did  not  differ  substantially  from  the  charge 
on  which  the  conviction  rested.  Moreover, 
the  lower  court  had  not  believed  the  defend- 
ant's teatlmony  that  the  doctunenU  were 
taken  from  him  under  dxvess.  and  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  In  the  majority  opinion  has  stressed 
not  only  the  public  doctiment  point  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  incriminating  papers  were 
kept  at  the  place  of  business  rather  than  In 
defendant's  private  residence. 

It  Is  against  the  background  of  the  Davis 
ease,  however,  that  the  full  import  of  the 
ISSsst  decision  mxist  be  appraised.  In  the 
ease  of  Harris  two  FBI  agents  had  obtained 
warranU  for  his  arrest  charging  him  with  vio- 
lation of  the  mall -fraud  statute  and  the  Na- 
tional Stolen  Property  Act.  These  oflBcera 
suspected  that  Harris  was  Involved  In  a 
acheme  to  defraud  an  oil  company  by  nego- 
tiating and  cashing  a  forged  check  In  tha 
sum  of  sas.OOC.  The  defendant  waa  arrested 
In  the  living  room  of  his  apartment  and 
handcuffed.  The  agents  then  conducted  a 
systematic  ransacking  of  all  four  rooms  In 
the  apartment  and  later  stated  that  they  were 
looking  for  two  canceled  checlts  which  It  waa 
believed  Harris  had  stolen.  Neither  these 
checks  nor  anything  bearing  upon  the  stis- 
pected  forgery  was  brought  to  light  and  tha 
defendant  has  never  been  prosecuted  for  the 
crime  charged  in  the  warrants  for  arrest. 
Thm  agenU  did  find  In  a  btu«au  drawer  11 
draft  registration  certlfleates  and  8  notices  of 
draft  classification.  The  crime  for  which 
he  waa  convicted  related  solely  to  Va»  un- 
lawful poasrsalnn.  concealment  and  altera- 
tion of  these  documents. 

When  the  Davis  case  had  been  decided  tha 
previous  term  only  seven  members  of  the 


Court  were  sitting,  as  Mr.  Jtistice  Jackson 
was  in  Nuremberg  and  Chief  Justice  Stone's 
place  had  not  been  filled.  The  appeal  from 
the  conviction  therefore  gave  the  full  Court 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  pass 
squarely  upon  some  of  the  Issues  which  the 
Frankfurter  dissent  had  raised  in  the  Davis 
case.  Indeed  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  were 
sufficiently  different  so  that  even  the  ma- 
jOTlty  of  the  Justices  In  the  Davis  opinion 
might  have  distinguished  the  Harris  case  on 
any  of  the  following  groimds:  (a)  the  seizure 
of  the  documents  was  undertaken  without 
the  consent  of  the  defendant:  (b)  the  search 
occtured  in  a  private  residence,  and  (c)  was 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  transaction  upon 
which  the  arrest  was  made. 

It  should  therefore  be  noted  that  the  ma- 
jority, in  holding  that  the  absence  of  a  search 
warrant  Is  Immaterial  so  long  as  it  was  made 
in  connection  with  an  arrest,  not  only  ap- 
proved the  Dyivls  case  aa  one  controlling 
precedent  but  went  considerably  beyond  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  majority  opinion  did  not 
specifically  overrule  the  Volstead  Act  cases 
In  which  it  held  that  evidence  obtained  at 
the  time  of  an  arreat  by  general  search  of  a 
home  or  office  without  a  search  warrant  was 
Improperly  admitted,  but  it  distinguished 
those  cases  on  the  ground  that  the  draft 
certificates  were  not  private  papers.  The 
Chief  Justice  said: 

"111  keeping  the  draft  cards  in  his  custody 
petitioner  was  gtiilty  of  a  serious  and  con- 
tinuing offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  A  crime  was  thtis  being  committed 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  agents  conducting 
the  search." 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Bfr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  disposed  of  this  attempt  at  dis- 
tinction by  pointing  to  history  to  show  that 
"It  was  for  contraband  goods  that  search 
warrants,  carefully  hedged  about,  were  first 
authorized  by  Congress."  He  and  the  other 
dissenting  Justices,  Murphy.  Rutledge.  and 
Jaclcson.  also  Ltated  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  right  of  search  Incident  to  an  arrest, 
which  haa  been  regarded  as  an  exception 
to  the  requirement  for  a  search  warrant,  has 
always  been  confined  either  to  things  found 
on  the  arrested  ptnaa  at  visible  and  accessi- 
ble in  his  Immediate  custody. 

One  unfortunate  effect  of  the  latitude 
which  the  decision  apparently  glvea  to  ar- 
resting officers  is  that  It  may  discourage  the 
resort  to  search  warrants.  If  the  FBI  agents 
in  tha  Harrla  case  had  obtained  a  warrant 
to  search  for  the  missing  checks  and  had 
they  discovered  the  draft  certificates  In  tha 
process,  the  defendant  would  have  been  able 
to  reclaim  them  since  they  were  outside  the 
scope  of  the  warrant.  Reclamation  of  arti- 
cles not  specified  in  a  warrant  is  authorized 
by  motion  imder  the  new  rules  of  criminal 
procedure.  As  the  Franlcftuter  opinion 
points  out.  "the  Court's  decision  achlevea 
the  novel  and  startling  result  of  making  tha 
scope  of  search  without  warrant  broader  than 
an  authorized  search." 

[■ditcN'lal,  WaalUngton  Svening  Star] 

SBASCR   AND   SZIZT7IIB 

The  Supreme  Court  for  some  years  has 
outlawed  the  use  of  evidence  obtained  by 
tapping  a  telephone  line  leading  Into  a  man's 
home.  Tet  now  the  Court  says  that  a  police 
agent  lawftilly  arresting  a  man  in  his  horns 
msy  proceed  to  ranaack  hia  house  from  top 
to  bottom  and  prosecute'  him  on  the  basis  at 
evidence  that  is  turned  up,  even  though  Uiat 
evidence  is  In  no  way  related  to  the  offense 
for  which  tlie  arrest  was  made  and  the  search 
begim. 

TO  the  layman,  the  distinction  is  one 
which  torttu-ea  reason.  For  at  !)eBt,  or  p«r- 
baps  one  should  say  at  worst,  wire  tapping 
Is  a  restricted  form  of  search.  But  the  sort 
of  thing  wlilch  the  Court  has  sanctioned  in 
this  latest  decision  would  ssem  to  raise  pos- 
sibilities of  search  and  selsure  which,  by 
comparison,  wotild  malce  of  the  wire  tapper 


an  inoffensive  creature  Intent  upon  minding 
his  own  business. 

The  ease  before  the  Court  Involved  one 
George  Harris,  under  sxispicion  In  a  mall- 
fraud  complaint.  Five  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  with  a  warrant 
for  Harris'  arrest  but  without  a  search  war- 
rant, went  to  the  man's  apartment  and 
found  him  in  the  living  room.  For  6  hours 
the  agents  searched  the  apartment,  seeking 
some  stolen  checlcs  and  other  Items  which 
tbey  hoped  would  hsve  a  bearing  on  ths 
mail-fraud  caae.  They  did  not  find  them. 
But  lis  the  search  was  nearing  its  end.  they 
did  find  in  a  bureau  drawer  a  sealed  enve- 
lope marked  "Oeorge  Harris — personal  pa- 
pers." When  opened  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain certain  notice  of  (selective  service) 
classification  cards  and  registration  certifi- 
cates. Harris,  over  his  protest  that  the 
search  and  selsure  were  Illegal,  was  Indicted 
and  convicted  of  the  unlawful  possession, 
concealment  and  alteration  of  the  cards  and 
certificates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Harris  was  guilty. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  FBI  agents  oper- 
atlnn;  without  a  search  warrant  violated  the 
founh  amendment's  guarantee  of  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
hoxues,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures."  In  other  words, 
at  what  point  does  a  search  and  seizure  be- 
come unreasonable? 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  Justices  divided  five  to 
four  on  this  question.  The  majority,  up- 
holding the  conviction,  decreed  that  under 
all  the  clrctimstance^  there  had  not  been 
such  an  unreasonable  search  and  seisxire  as 
to  violate  the  Constitution.  The  minority, 
while  not  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  all  polnta, 
were  In  emphatic  disagreement  with  Uils 
main  contention  of  the  majority. 

Ttie  four  dissenters  raise  interesting  polnte 
and  posslbUlties.  For  example.  If  the  agente 
had  secured  a  search  warrant  In  the  selective 
service  case,  they  would  have  had  to  describe 
the  cards  and  certlflcatea  of  which  they  had 
nev>ar  heard.  Had  Harrla  Iteen  arrested  on 
the  street,  his  place  of  residence  could  not 
have  been  searched.  The  majority  decision, 
in  Justice  Frankfurter's  view,  "achieves  tb» 
novel  and  startling  result  of  malting  tha 
8co|>e  of  search  without  warrant  broader  than 
an  authorised  search."  And,  according  to 
Justice  Murphy,  the  decision  means  that  "a 
seaixh  warrant  is  not  only  unnecessary:  it  is 
a  hindrance." 

The  practical  effect  of  aU  this  Is  to  leave  the 
layman  trapped  between  learned  lines  of  fire. 
He  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know  who  Is 
right  and  who  Is  wrong.  And  It  is  of  small 
comfort  tor  him  to  discover  that  a  high  court 
of  distinguished  Jtidgea  gives  visible  evidence 
of  the  same  uncertainty. 


Tnuaan  Foreign  Policy  No  Cmsade 
Af  ainst  Coramanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wxscoMsni 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  suspicion  that  many  Members 
had  during  the  debate  on  the  Greece- 
Turkey  aid  bill  that  It  was  designed 
for  purposes  other  than  a  fight  to  de- 
stroy communism  H  now  finding  support 
in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Shackford,  UP  staff  corre- 
spondeivt.  writing  in  tbt  Washington 
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tbt  F»r 


•utorday.  said  that  Mr.  Tru- 

aa)!  his  adnuolstrauon  arf  now  em- 

on  an  attempt  to  shift  the  em- 

"from    an    Idaoloflcal    cniiada 

y^>fmniiT<>«tw  to  im  •cooomle  pro- 

rabnildlnff  wertcrn  Burope  an4 

Into  healthy  democratic 


thatw« 


Mr.  speaker,  our  fears  are  now  greatly 
Under  the  iMretezt  of  stop- 
iunlam  we  find  ampie  evidence 
are  now  embarked  upon  a  global 
poHey  4'  rebuUdmg  the  world  a  la  New 
t  Is  a  prtpMterous  buslneu  and 
I  n  rapidly  appearing  that  the 
are  becoinlng  alarmed  over  the 
trend  <  t  events. 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I 
aa  part  of  my  remarks,  the  article 
ShackfonI: 

.  H.  Muckford.  United  Pr«M  itftff 
Klcnt) 


Mr 

Include 
by  Mr 

(By  1 
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■ttampt 

doctrtiu 


wocTlad 


ly 
probabi  ' 

one*  It 
biO. 
tlM  arm 
Ttaat 
In 

auMto 
but  • 


^tBlnistratlan  «Bbark«d  today  on  an 

to  abUt  tlM  wmftatflm  In  the  Truman 

from  an  tdaologtf  i  cruud*  against 

to  an  "^*~— **  program  fur  rc- 

tb*  rar  laat 

Uc 

•dmlBMratlun   o^ciala  are  frankly 

ibook  tb«  trand  at  tXtm  laat  a  nontba' 

and  out  oC  Ooograaa.    Boma  pclvaf- 

mtitakaa  at  bMnMag  tba  program 

bav*  baan  mad*.    Tb«y  fear 

Congrata  wlU  eonalder  lu  (tuty  done 

baa  approved  the  Oreek-Turkitb  aid 

It  la  only  a  amaU  beginning  in 

-all  ctratafy. 

It  vUl  be  diaeult.  tf  not  txnpoartble 

of  mind,  to  per- 

doograaamea  Oreeee  and  Turkey  are 

relatively  amal!  part — even  if  tbe  moat 

the  battle  against  S^^viet  expan- 

tnfhience      All  of  western  Sorope 

|ood  portum  at  tbe  Par  Saat.  tbey 

ayinf  for  tbe  aame  kind  of  aid. 

the  current  publle  ware  of  exctte- 

t  rommunlam  and  Rwaala  wtU  be 

to  deflect  Into  auppeit  for  dxill  but 

■tepe  to  be  taken  If  commu- 

to  be  baited  In  wcatem  Europe  and 


wlineaa 


•Ed 


eo  momte 


agiobal 


un  of 


far 


how  to 
coUapM 
to  gat 


teiipc 


flfgfttal^  view  tbe  Truman  doctrine  as 
poUcy — equally  appUcable  to  Prance 
Item  Germany  and  Britain  aa  to 
arlly  stratcgle  ■atirn  llediter- 
Tbey  believe — especially  since  faU- 
tbe  Moaoov  Conference — If  wtatem 
Is  to  be  saved  tram  eommunum  a 
eeooomle  prugiam  la  tbe  weapon 
Job. 
want  to  bolld  tka  ■raaram  Into  a 


keep  weetai'ii  Svropa  frooi  eevmomlc 

in  tbe  waka  of  falltwa  at  Moacow 

four-power    agreement    on    German 


la  ao  tbougbt  at  abandoning  tbe 
that  military  aUl.  to  sucb  nations  aa 
knd  Turkey,  may  be  neeaaaary.     But 
are  canvtnead  the  awa  and 
t  way  of  diluting  Soviet  and 
tnfiuenee  tn  western  K-.irope  la 
»***"■*■  back  on  tbelr  feet  eoo- 


Underaecretary  Dean  Acbeaoo  started 

ipalga  for  tba  ckanga  la  a  spaMli 

.  Ifiaa..  Tburaday.    ■•  called  far 

imoMdlita  economic  laammiDtllun  of  Gcr- 

•nd  •  aarlaa  at 

g    extenatOB    at 

•■porta,  to  iB^HaaMB*  *^  Tro- 


Iteitad 


tight  General  MarabaM.  In  a  letter  to 

Statca  aaaoetataa  ragretttnc  his 

•  New  York  dinner  earlier  tbla 

plugged  tbe  new  Une.    Be  empbaalsad 


cal   barmony   reeta    heavily   upon 
atabUlty — and    that    only    tbrougb 
healthy  eeooomle  eondttlona  can  we  creal 
an    economic   and   aoclal   environment 
from  tbe  unreat  In  which  political  Inat 
U  bred 

Tbla  la  tbe  beginning  of  what  may  ba 
hlgb-l«««l  •damUMratlon  campaign  to 
tbe  count!  y  on  tba  need  to  help  econ< 
recoatstructlon   of   that   part   of   the 
which  may  still  be  aavad  from  Soviet 
fluence. 

Ona  atadBls^atlon  oOelal  put  It: 
and  )oba  s*  tbe  right  time  are  tbe  moat  f  fft 
tire  weapons  against  communism. 


Tlic  Pnlpit — Fares  Please 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  wtammM 

m  THX  HOU8B  OP  BSPRBSSNTATTVBB 

Mondai,  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Spei 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
nwrn— iiowii  Raooaa.  I  include  he 
the  foDowliif  aermon  delivered  by 
Frederick  Brown  Harrla,  who  was  fc 
meriy   Chaplain   of   the   United   Stat 
Senate  and  now  minister  at  the  Foi 
Methodist  Church,  on  April  27.  1947: 

TSS    PULTtT — rsaiS    PLXASS 

Text:    To   whom    mxKb    has    been    gli 
much  shall  be  required. 

That  la  aa  sure  aa  death  and  taxes, 
matter  of  fact.  It  bai  to  do  with  Uxes. 
Is  not  )uat  a  euphonious  motto;  It  Is  a 
with  teeth  In  it.    No  eamoufla«ed  selflshi 
can   eeeape  Its   Judgment.     What   we 
constantly   preeanU   Ita   bill   to   tia. 
talent,  every  ability,  every  pi—aaalnn 
for  payment.     There  la  the  reapooalbUMf 
ability.     It  ki  tbe  moet  aolemn  fact  of 
The  more  we  have  the  more  we  owe;  to  ' 
much    baa   been   given   much   aball    be 
quired. 

We  are  only  atewarda  of  property  not 
own.    Really,  we  do  not  own  anything, 
is  not  a  thing  that  has  any  value  upon  It 
we  do  not  hold  in   trust.     A   heritage. 
tlonal  or  individual,  la  not  aomething  to 
biblt.  something  to  boast  about  like  a 
of  arms:   it  la  like  a  coin  which  we  are 
Invest.    On  all  our  treasures  there  Is  a 
income  tax  which  we  owe  to  humanity 

Strength  of  any  kind  la  not  something 
be  bearded.    It  la  never  to  be 
poured.    Straigth  thst  does  not 
neaa  Is  tlMU  doomed. 

Mo  talMitng  la  really  owned  tmtll  it  is 
veraally  shared.  Service  to  "one  of  the 
of  tbcee.  my  bretbren.~  far  from  being  a 
perftuoua  Ideal,  la  an  aradleabla  law  of 
atf-praasrvatlon  in  the  laat  analyaU 
pands  upoo  it.  Tbla  inevltsble  abarlng  of 
strong  la  the  lUa  cf  tbe  weakeat  and 
balpleaa  people  with  whom  they  deal 
BOW  been  stretched  to  take  in  aU 
■vary  day  tn  thla  ods  world  the  interlc 
Intermeabad  ralatlaoshlpa  grow  more 
mate  and  anaaeapabU.  We  either  pay 
prloa  of  making  oar  democracy  poeiubla 
all  who  desire  It.  In  every  part  of  the 
or  tba  irnagi  of  that  demoeiacy  wtU 
uaUy  *y  up  at  home.  We  either 
our  Ctelatlaalty— or.  rather,  take  tbe 
attoraoat  parts  of  the 
OWB  Christian  profeaaloa 
braaa  and  *'"^""g  cymbal, 
acroaa  the  ietbmua  of  life  troia 
I  to  the  grave,  we  travel  In  a  comf c 
car  we  did  not  build,  on  tracks  we  did 


that  we  do  not 

la  a  eondtictor 

humanity  anasing 

our  comptaasBcy  by 

our  direction    and 

To  some  paople  the 

kisU  in  evading  the 

}rce  the  church  would 
carrv  so  m.iny  who 
ting  else.    A  preacher 
he  knows  well  In  a 
id  of  bim:  "He  la  a 
|h  probity,  one  of  the 
>mmeretsl  life  of  hla 
pallae  that  tbe  quall- 
jceeaa.  the  aggreaalve 
his  honesty,  are  the 
Id    free    gift    of   sIS 
taring    New    England 
prattles   In   a   half- 
»ing  a  self-made  man. 
^e  welfare  movementa 
lime;  be  is  too  busy, 
■tealing  a  ride  with- 
in in  whoee  life  the 
b'Pd  an  Immeasurable 
Tof  his  early  years  and 
I  anmething  fine.    That 
Im  Into  a  responsible 
now.  In  the  Inatltu- 
Iftnite  things,  he  Ukes 
itereat.    He  cheerfully 
sal   work  of  training 
He  la  trying  to  rid* 

Lsay  of  the  multitude 
jpurlty  of  tbclr  homes, 
life's  happiness  and 
and  the  church,  and 
ke  obligation  by  a  few 
erhap^.  by  reluctantly 
rs  to  keep  tbe  church 
}g  Is  not  as  clever  as 
;  cheating;  It  Is  suicide. 
»r  of  Life  meant  when 
that  go  to  the  very 
to  save  your  life  you 
It  for  Ify  sake— that 
-you  wlU  nnd  it. 
Were  saying  that  ha 
end  of  mine  declared. 
Itilbution  of  my  dedl- 
llnsUtutlon  that  would 
and  concentrate  for- 
mer ideals  of  city  and 
that  would  maintain 
rhcre  men  and  women 
Id  kneel  tn  holy  com- 
kUon;    an    Institution 
ever-available  calm 
}uls  pursued  by  care, 
3uld  make  permanent 
Se  of  Ood'a  love  could 
le  years,  that  would 
elodlaa  of  great  hymns 
}uls  In  discouragement 
Christian  hope.     Al- 
'  that  kind  of  contribu- 
lurcb  of  Jestis  Christ 
itber  have  my  whole 
great  and  Increasing 
)ti,er.  or  all  other  In- 
ihis  to  Ciller. 


No  Ckurcket 

)F  REMARKS 

:ll  wiluams 

i.ssim 

I RETRESZNTATTVBB 

fay  n,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
an  editorial  taken  from  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  under  date  of 
April  8. 1947.  which  registers  a  complaint 
that  is  so  typical  of  the  so-called  e£B- 
ciency  of  the  present  bureaucratic  system 
that  I  thought  It  worthy  of  publication 
here: 

aUKSAT    SCHOOL    BOUSE    BIjOCKES    WHILI    JOOK 
JOINTS   CO   UP 

Builders  of  recreational  centers.  Jook 
Joints,  and  night  spots  all  over  Mississippi 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  In  obtain- 
ing construction  materials,  regardless  of  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  efforts  to  channel  such  ma- 
terials Into  construction  of  homes.  But  up 
In  Greenville,  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration reportedly  is  blocking  construc- 
tion of  a  badly  needed  Sunday  achool  build- 
ing, and  the  DelU  Democrat-Tlmea  rightly 
protests  it. 

"Anyone  driving  through  Mississippi  is 
amazed  at  the  construction  in  progress  In 
every  town  and  cotinty."  the  Delta  paper 
says.  "Stores,  homes,  office  buildings,  rec- 
reational centers.    And  Jook  Joints. 

"Greenville  is  proud  of  her  more  than  av- 
erage contribution  to  the  SUte's  building 
boom.  We  are  proud  of  the  new  store  build- 
ings, tbe  recreation  center,  the  little  and 
medium-sized  homes  that  are  going  up  all 
around  us.  Despite  costs,  building  tuis  t>een 
going  ahead 

"Tbe  churches  at  Greenville  have  a  build- 
ing program  too.  At  least  four  of  them  plan 
new  places  of  worship  or  of  Sunday  school  or 
dally  Instruction.  The  Episcopalians,  the 
Methodists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Catholics. 
the  BapttsU.  all  have  building  programs. 
And  the  First  Baptist  Church  lias  progressed 
so  far  that  it  has  razed  its  Btmday  school 
annex,  the  old  Pollock  home,  preparatory  to 
erecting  a  9228.000  Sunday  school  building. 

"But  permission  for  construction  has  i>een 
denied  by  the  Civilian  Production  Adminis- 
tration. We  presume  that  the  reason  for  the 
denial  is  the  urgent  need  of  homes. 

•We  havr  no  quarrel  '  ith  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration's  desire  to  accelerate 
the  home-bulldtng  program  But  we'd  like 
to  Uke  tto  director  around  tbe  county  and 
the  State  and  show  him  the  buildings  that 
have  gone  up  and  are  going  up.  One  Sun- 
day achool  building  in  Greenville  is  in- 
flnitasimal  compared  with  the  total  amount 
of  nonhome  building  In  the  county  and  State. 
"Perliapa,  at  Baster.  it  Is  appropriate  to 
remind  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion that  there  are  H>iritual  needa  aa  well 
as  nuiterial  costs." 

The  CPA  may  need  the  reminder.  SimUar 
conditions  are  reported  in  other  counties, 
and  other  States.  Drew  Pearson  has  several 
times  exposed  the  diversion  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  critical  nute- 
rlals  needed  for  homes  to  race-track  planta 
and  other  gambling  establlslunents.  If 
Editor  Carter  needs  any  additional  examplea 
of  nonhome  construction  to  ahow  tbe  CPA 
Director,  he  can  find  them  aroimd  Jackson. 
We  hope  his  protest  proves  effective,  and 

that  the  needed  Sunday  achool  buUding  goea 

up 


The  Duty  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW  TOKK 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr     EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over 
the  radio: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district:  There  Is  a  struggle 
going  on  all  over  the  world  today.  This  Is 
the  struggle  of  people  everywhere  against 
fear  and  expression. 

^  It  is  not  a  new  struggle.  It  has  existed 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  In  one 
form  or  another,  the  feeling  of  tnsecurtty 
has  gripped  the  hearts  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals for  centuries. 

I  believe  an  escape  from  that  fear  can 
be  had  through  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. To  me,  Americanism  is  the  great- 
est positive  force  in  the  world  today. 

Other  "isms"  are  of  no  use  or  Interest 
to  me.  I  cannot  see  how  they  solve  anjrthlng 
that  hasn't  already  been  taken  care  of  by 
our  way  of  life. 

As  the  symbol  of  what  America  repre- 
senU,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  Inspire  America's 
millions  to  resist  the  fear  aiul  oppression 
we  see  about  tis  throughout  the  world. 
Americanism  cannot  stand  Idly  by  while  peo- 
ple are  downtrodden  and  crushed.  We  always 
do  something  alx>ut  It. 

The  recent  war  was  a  good  exan^ile  of 
that.  As  much  opposed  to  war  as  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  were,  they  rallied  to  the 
side  of  right  and  refused  to  permit  the  for- 
ward march  of  fascism  to  proceed  unchal- 
lenged. 

In  recent  months  our  flag  has  been  dese- 
crated in  several  capital  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  Our  flag  was  flaunted  by  a  few  of 
the  very  people  we  had  rehabilitated  and 
helped. 

What  has  prompted  such  a  misunderstand- 
ing? Is  It  propaganda  against  the  United 
States  being  spread  by  ingrates?  Is  it  mis- 
representation of  our  objectives  and  otur  am- 
bitions? 

I,  for  one,  endorse  no  imperladlBtic  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  an  America  setting  out 
to  Impress  all  nations  of  our  greatness  with 
force  ot  arms.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  eee 
our  procedure  one  of  friendly  exchange  of 
human  relationships,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  is  what  It  is. 

Therefore  we  are  being  misunderstood 
abroad.  We  go  forth  to  help.  Hidden  forces 
try  to  make  other  countries  think  we  are 
being  aggressive.  Such  lies  mUst  be  over- 
come by  truth. 

Our  destiny,  then,  U  not  imperialism,  but 
Americanism.  We  mtist  convince  the  world 
that  our  destiny  is  their  hope  of  escape  from 
the  tyranny,  the  fear,  and  the  desolation 
which  the  ruthleaaness  of  the  opponents  of 
Americanism  are  exhibiting  to  all  who  come 
under  their  power. 

The  founder  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
Abraham  Llncdln.  He  was  the  first  Repub- 
lican President,  and  succeeded  in  mapping 
a  program  for  his  party  which  has  appealed 
to  the  majority  of  American  citizens  through 
many  years  since  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  always  prtded  myself  In  being  an 
Abraham  Lincoln  Republican.  I  believe  In 
the  Ideals  Lincoln  believed  In.  My  convic- 
tions that  freedom  and  liberty  are  neces- 
sary privileges  of  all  our  citizens  are  pat- 
terned after  the  Lincoln  desire  for  tolerance. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  stand  for 
anything  less. 

My  duty,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  fight  to  see  the 
Lincoln  principles  reUlned  by  our  Repub- 
lican Party.  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  Our 
responsibility  Is  to  imshackle  any  chains 
which  may  bind  any  part  of  our  cltlzeru7  to 
economic  slavery. 

I  am  positive  that  by  recognizing  Lincoln 
as  otir  greatest  Republican  we  will  inspire 
the  American  people  in  this  hoiur  of  destiny. 


Is  Marshall  Losing  Britaw? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tci  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier: 

You  won't  be  hearing  It  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington publicists  for  the  White  House — but 
there  are  grave  signs  that  new  Truman- 
MarshaU  foreign  policy  which  has  strained 
our  relations  with  Russia  is  also  driving  a 
deep  wedge  between  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  reason  why  Washington  dlspatchea, 
radio  addresses  and  statements  will  probably 
l;nc«'e  thla,  lor  the  time  being,  is  that  the 
United  States  State  Department,  biggest 
press  agent  office  on  earth,  has  succeeded  in 
dominating  Washington  news  sources  and  in 
coaxing  them  to  view  all  White  tiouse  pro- 
grams through  rose-tinted  glasses. 

This  interference  with  information  and 
opinion  already  has  caused  complications. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  United  Nations 
program  was  in  the  making,  a  aort  of  con- 
spiracy of  optimism  prevented  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  commitments,  secret  deals,  and 
blemishes  such  as  the  veto-clatise,  which  we 
now  know  were  Insuperable  barriers  to  "a 
Just  and  lasting  peace" — if  not  indeed  to 
"peace  within  otu*  times." 

The  clues  to  tbe  British  state  of  mind 
about  President  Truman's  demand  that 
Uncle  Sam  interfere  directly  In  Greece  and 
Turkey,  with  tK)th  money  and  armies,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  men  like  Secre- 
tary Marshall  nor  in  disclosures  of  either 
the  White  House  or  the  State  Department. 

The  fact  should  be  given  by  these  sources. 
Certainly  It  is  wrong  for  them  to  withhold 
Information  of  vital  concern  to  the  American 
people. 

The  place  to  look  for  the  algna  In  tha 
wind  Is  the  news  columris  of  such  newspapers 
as  have  correspondents  aroimd  the  world  and 
print  Innumerable  foreign  dispatches  which 
haven't  been  "slanted"  by  Washington. 

Reconstructng  the  picture,  like  a  Jigsaw 
puzzle,  from  dozens  of  scattered  pieces,  we 
can  make  certain  stirmises  which  are  strong- 
ly plausible.  If  not  yet  established  beyond 
question. 

The  picture  which  emerges  is  that  the 
Labor  Party  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  Is 
very  much  alarmed  at  the  Trumim  aasimip- 
tton  that  the  Britsh  nation  will  be  willing 
to  Join  the  United  States  of  Anaertca  in  a 
crtisade  to  keep  Busria  from  expanding. 

A  fonnal  demand  already  has  been  made 
that  Parliament  "repudiate  President  Tru- 
man's proposals  for  'ccdlective  security' 
against  communism."  (Quoted  from  a 
pamphlet  offered  to  Parliament  entitled 
"Keep  Left.") 

Foreign  Secretary  Bevln's  position  is  stUl 
more  complicated,  and  very  interesting.  Ap- 
parently Bevin  was  qtiite  as  surprised  as  were 
Congress  and  the  American  people  by  tha 
Truman  address  a  few  weeks  ago  making  our 
Intervention  into  the  Greek  situation  a  first 
order  of  business,  and  calling  for  us  to  send 
both  military  and  financial  aid  to  that  land 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Russians  out. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Bevln's  request  to 
President  Truman  for  us  to  backstop  England 
In  Greece,  where  her  financial  resources  did 
not  permit  her  to  continue  on  her  previous 
scale,  contemplated  principally  financial  aid, 
coupled  with  shipments  of  commodities  and 
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to  kaap  tb»  p«o- 
teck  to  work, 
u'what  bt  had  l^   mind.  IM 
for  MvpriM  tmt  him  ttqimm 
with   •  promlM   of   mUU«i7   aid. 
tth  •  United  States  plan  to  build  up 
Army:  and  itlU  more  ao  that 
foMem  of  Conununlatlc  against 
was  brought  Into  the 


I  asd  uzirest  beftnnlng  to  show  up 
tr  Brltlkh  eSetal  circles  appears  to  be  re- 
flected I  a  the  rank  and  Ue  of  BrtUsh  people. 
At  any  rate,  a  surrey  conducted  by  ICaas- 
Obsenra  ion.  which  is  a  sort  of  British  equlTS- 
lent  of  the  Gallup  poll,  shows  a  rapid  In. 
crease  1 1  the  unXavorahle  attitude  of  BrlUah 
to 
The  a  raw-vote  report  shows,  as  Its  findings 
about  t^e  current  opinion  In  Kngland  of  the 
character,  the  following  repreaent- 
attlttide: 
Is  tmmatxire  emotionally 
He  Is  boastful  and  tlam- 
.Ibad-BuuuMred  and  full  of  Intolerance 
of  any  i  ilnortty  group,  etc. 

the  fact  that  so  unflattering  a  sur- 
vey should  hsTs  been  released  st  all.  at  the 
time,  and  In  a  land  where  publicity 
closer  and  closer  to  national 
s  In  Iteelf  a  strong  indication  that 
Anglo-i  merlcan  friendship  Is  deteriorating. 
Seere  ary  Marshall's  reaponslbUlty  in  this 
Is  a  T«ry  s«r1ous  one.  and  any  fur> 
sai  rangaoMDt  with  Brttatn  eannot  fall 
to  put  111  tmn  IsadOTiMp.  aMltty.  and  pro> 
the  add 
Ublei  I  one  goea  as  ttm  MROBptloe  that  the 
OMek  I  ;>eech  of  PreaideBt  lYinnan  was  an- 
(K  thoae  famous  "off-the-euff"  de- 
raahly  and  ■■ddsaly  without 
then  tt  la  msaeapable  that 
procram  ootltned  in  connection  with 
the  Ore  »k  eiaargsncy  la  the  flrs:  great  change 
tn  ifis^HM  poUiy  dlMailad  by  the  new  Sec- 
retary. 
It  w4i  a  daring  step,  oim  bound  to  be 
•  aaoner  or  later  In  this 
as  tt  did.  after  IS  years 
«1tsi  ate  appaasement  ol  SMsIa  m  a 
Nfw  Deal  policy,  and  bslBff  made  at 
It  the  Preeldsot  is  entering 
tha  politleal  arena  for  reelection.  poUtMa 
m  ould  raise  many  qtiesUons. 
Secre  htj  MarahaU  Is  the  first  profs 
to  otJuupf  Mm  United  Sta«H 
Of  •tat*  at  a  critical  momeot  In 
baa  bean  elevated  to  the 
to  the  Presidency 
to  iMapan   to  President 


The  dseretary  oones  to 
so- sailed  brass-hat 


asriptloi.    ■* 


I 


tiM   bnaa-bat 


fttUy 
Is  abou 


V- 


VBOld  I* 

Great 
tral. 
the  on* 
theotlkr 


cf  thought 


Isa 

tea  itr— g  advocate  ot  the 
AraayoMbvy  wamtm  which    would 
aallltary  group  graat   new  poi 
industry. 


y.  this  baffcgwwinrt  to 

I  ov«r  radical  new  pro- 
direct  xntrntmnmaa  with 
vt  Greece.    trnfUken  that 
may   b*  aaerely  an  art^ 
to  aid  Truman'a  reelartlon 
to  arise.     So  Is  the 
was  druounsd  up  to 
control    over    the 


threat  to  arise  that.  havU^  wU- 

RuaaU.  thla  MarshaU  paUay 

drive  Great  Britain,  not  Into  an 

with  us  but  Into  tha  arms  of  Buaala, 

catastrophls. 

Britain  would  like  to  remain  neu- 

r  desire  has  been  to  be  friendly,  on 

hand  with  Russia  in  Europe,  and  OM 

with  Asaerlca  \u  tha  Wsetem  Hem* 


But  a  coUataral  €t  the  new 
Marshall  foreign  policy  Is  that  Uncle 
propoasa     to    deal    directly    whenever 
wishes— that  Is.  to  bypass  th     United 
ttoiM.    And  oC  Morss  thla  will  be  fatal 
the  U.  N .  profrani. 

Secretary  Marshall  came  back  from 
Moaeow  OooXerenc*  with  a  great  air 
urgency,  aaylng  that  action  was  mandat 
and  that  we  must  taks  certain  unspecl 
stepe— in  effect  that  we  miist  prepare 
follow  wherever  he  and  President 
declds  to  go. 

shows  more  clearly  th*  great 
In  our  new  foreign  policy  and 
d«^red  by  the  British  NaUon  than  the 
oonunents  on  the  Identical  Moaeow 
about  which  Marshall  says  we  can't 
to  wait. 

What  dots  Bevin  advla*?    Patience 

And  ]\ist  In  case  anyone  didn't  under 
that  this  advice  was  deliberate,  calculat 
and  international,  he  later  elaborated: 

"It  may  after  aU  be  better  to  take  a  lit 
longer  this  time  and  do  It  well,  than 
back  with  a  peace  that  Is  not  a  peace  aft 
aU." 


Akdkotk  B«ycnif  *  AdvcrtuiM 


SION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 


Dt  THB  BOCSI  OP  RIPRXSXNTATIVB8] 

Mondat.  Mat  12.  194T 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
lemve    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
RBcou.  I  Indudc  the  foliowlng  petit 

To    Our    Senatora    and    B^presentatlves 
Congress : 
We  rospacifully  requeet  that  you  uee 
Influence  and  vote  for  the  passage  ot  8. 
a    tml    to    prohibit    the    transportation 
-beverage  advertlalng  In   Inur 
and  the  broadcasting  of  sic 
over   the   radio, 
most  psmlekMis  effect  of  this  advertlsli^ 
the  oonstant  Invltotlon  and  enticement 
drink. 

TIm  American  people  spent  t7.770.000jl 
for  alcoholic  beverages  In  IMS.  as  comf 
with  M.TTO  .000.000  In  IMS      During  the 
period  th«re  was  a  corrsspondtng  Increaa* 
aims.    There  Is  every  reason  why  this 
pendlture  should  not  b*  increased   bttt 
decreased. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Mtnrphy.  Mrs  W.  B.  Vi 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Wood.  Ifts.  Ptoyd 
mt.  Mr*.  J.  L.  Bsllnfor.  Mrs  B. 
Ainoff.  Mrs.  Psul  Severs.  Mrs.  O. 
Sattarflald.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Sane 
Mra.  J.  W.  Satterflbid.  Mrs.  J< 
Miss  Juanlta  Va 
Barl  Varnsr.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Klrl 
B.  A.  Stooksbury.  Waicar 
,J.  L.Ballnger.  Rex  Wl 
Maynard  Wilson.  J.  W.  Sattei 
Mrs.  Bertha  Underwood.  P. 
Wood.  Vloto  Wis*.  Aubr«y  Sati 
field.  Mrs.  ftnale*  Satterfi« 
Mrs.  J.  B  Sandanon.  Nick  WhI 
White.  Frailer  War 
▼talet.  Mr*.  Clar 
T.  C.  aaadaram.  N. 
J.  O.  Neal.  Oni* 
Dara  Braden.  Oeorg*  Rtmkms. 
▼amrr.  lliaanaa  McO«ary.  O. 
Waaver.  Mrs  R.  L.  Templln. 
Tsmplln.  O.  H.  Vamar.  Mrs 
U.  Weaver.  Mra.  P.  B»l  Wood. 
BUaabath    Neweomb. 


Wood.  Mrs.  John  H.  Prlc*. 
B.  Woodward.  Mrs.  J.  L. 


idsrson.  Mrs.  Hellen 
n*  Laughon,  Mrs. 
kt.  Mrs.  Helen  Allrcd. 
Henry,  Roy  L.  Con- 
ay  Pstterson.  James  L. 
C.   Mccarty.   P.   H. 
|F   H.  Davis.  Mrs.  L.  C. 
rs.  John   Lsam,  Mrs. 
Mrs.      Clarenc* 
[rs.    Maude    Hodgca, 
th.  Mrs.  Glenn  Crae. 
iTlnsley.  Mn    Rudolph 
Lula  Dunlap.  S.  L. 
R.  Lawson,  Blizsbeth 
lel    McOhee.    Massl* 
R.  J.  Branks.  Mra. 
char:,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 
A.  Hanunack.  Mrs. 
lack.  Mrs.  Deadrlck  U 
Aubrey  Underwood. 
I  Mrs.  J.  Ralph  Lawson. 
Vusby. 


ief  of  PoBca 

)F  REMARKS 

S.  SPRINGER 

BUMA 

f  REPRBUKNTATIV  ES 

IV  12.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  much 
>ped  regarding  the 
ief  of  police  for  tbd 
A  very  enllghtCD- 
In  the  Waahlng- 
thls  very  Important 
May  9.  1947.  In 
read  this  editorial, 
leave  to  extend  my 
herewith  the  edl- 
have    referred,    as 


a  story  con- 
portion  o<  the  record 
[Barrett,    chief    of    the 
>e  Metropolitan  Police 

record    contains    no 

!  hla  name. 

instance,  that — 
;eant  Barrett  was  In- 
rating  of  a  suspect  in 
It  happens.  Innocent. 

^guilty  oi  the  beating. 

^peals   ordered    a   new 

)lnt  of  law.     BIghteen 
itlng    a    second    Jury 

[the  charge  was  noUa 
rett  r*tum*d  to  duty 

known  aa  a  rough. 

lief.  Maj.  Harvey  Gal- 

\g  that  Insptotot  Bv^ 

^ya.  had  a  tsndsnry  to 

3und,"    but   CaUahan 

outgrown  It. 
lapector  Barrett's  rac- 
tBat  ta*  may  b* 
I's  ehtaf  ct  poUe*  aftar 

In  addition  to 
llty,  lists  more  than 
ame  ot  them  for  un- 
ices of  duty  tn  solv- 
lem  elgned  by  certain 
less  In  aetlnc  a*  tbelr 
-touring"  polios  head- 
leas  compulsory  atok- 
ahould  b*  •onsldw*d 
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After  carefully  considering  them,  the  News 
believes  that  Inspector  Barrett  should  not  be 
Washington's  chief  of  police. 

Our  opposition  to  such  an  appointment 
does  not  follow  from  any  cuual  discounting 
of  Inspector  Barrett's  ability  as  a  tcugh.  bare- 
knuckle kind  of  police  officer. 

Few  men  remain  long  In  any  police  depart- 
ment without  "throwing  their  hands 
around"  a  bit.  to  tia*  Major  Callahan's  phrase. 

But  men  who  rise  high  in  a  police  depart- 
ment usually  develop  a  lesa  primitive  con- 
ception of  police  work.  It  is  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  the  development,  sily.  that 
l*adlnB:  physicians  attain  in  their  field,  or 
leading  lawyers  In  the  legal  profession. 

Bveryone  knows  that,  for  a  doctor  to  lead 
In  the  medical  field,  it  is  not  enough  if  he  is 
simply  a  good  general  practit4oner.  Nor  Is  it 
enough  that  if  a  lawyer  is  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  bar.  he  Is  to  be  merely  a  good  trial  lawyer. 
Both  may  have  these  qualities,  of  cotirse. 

But,  In  addition,  they  must  be  familiar 
with,  interested  In.  and  must  be  able  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  larget  policies  of  their 
professions  and  with  the  ways  their  profes- 
sions impinge  and  affect  society. 

For  instance,  they  must  know  and  l>e 
aware  of  the  importance  of  public  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  or  of  the  broader  social  and 
welfare  aspects  and  implications  of  con- 
stsntly  changing  laws. 

In  Just  Fuch  fashion  a  police  chief  must 
have  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  ap- 
proach to.  say.  Juvenile  delinquency,  racial  re- 
lations, criminal  rehsbllltation — what  might 
be  called  the  preventive  medicine  of  police 
work — and  all  the  other  kindred  develop- 
ments that  are  constantly  changing  and  im- 
proving modem  police  work. 

This  was  true  to  some  definite  extent  of 
Inspector  Barrett's  uncle  and  patron,  the  late 
Col.  Edward  J.  Kelly,  who  preceded  Major 
Callahan  aa  chief  of  police  here.  In  bis 
younger  days,  Colonel  Kelly  was  as  rotigh- 
and-tumbl*  as  the  next  man.  But  as  he  pro- 
gr**Nd  upward  in  the  department  he  be- 
came an  administrator  of  some  thougbtful- 
neita  and  Judgment,  and  Washington  was 
proud  of  him  as  a  representative  of  its  mu- 
nicipal government. 

This,  Uien.  is  the  question  The  News  has 
in  mind  relative  to  Inspector  Barrett:  Does 
the  record  show  that  he  has  the  necessary 
qualities  for  the  Job? 

The  News  believes  it  does  not. 

We  hope  that  Commissioner  J.  Russell 
Toung  will  reconsider  his  plan  to  try  to  shove 
through  Inspector  Barrett  when  the  time 
comes.  The  News  believes  that  unless  Com- 
missioner Toung  does  reconsider,  and  make 
other  arrangements,  he  win  be  trying  to  do 
Waahlngton  a  great  disservice. 


CdSfretuiaB    SteTeatoa    Reports    From 
WaskinftoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoKsn* 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.   STEVENSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   by 

overwhelming  majorities  of  nearly  three 
to  one,  Congress  pa.sse<l  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide aid  and  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  As  you  know.  Greece  is  being 
overrun  by  Communist  guerrillas,  with 
the  active  support  and  collaboration  on 
the  part  of  Communist  Russia.  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
told  Members  of  Congress  the  present 
govenunent  in  Greece  is  about  to  fall. 


which  will  result  in  complete  domination 
of  Greece  by  the  Commimists.  Then 
Turkey  will  be  the  next  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  communism.  This  will 
mean  domination  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Suez  Canal  by 
the  Communists.  Russia  will  then  con- 
trol all  of  Europe.  Asia  and  North  Africa. 
The  President  and  General  Marshall 
warned  Congress  that  the  bill  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  must  be  passed. 

Moscow,  Stalin.  Molotov,  the  Red  Star. 
Pravda.  and  the  Commimists  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Community  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  its  press  were  against 
this  bill.  During  the  debate  on  the  bill 
in  the  House  the  Communist  Party  held 
its  convention  in  Washington.  Such  no- 
torious Communists  as  William  Z.  Foster 
and  Eugene  Dennis  and  some  from  Wis- 
consin were  here.  Hundreds  of  Commu- 
nists paraded  the  Halls  and  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  and  sat  in  the  galleries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  ha- 
rangued Members  of  Congress  in  the  cor- 
ridors and  in  their  ofBces,  demanding 
that  we  vote  against  this  bill.  Some  of 
these  Communists,  when  asked  whether 
they  would  fight  for  Russia  or  the  Unit- 
ed States,  defiantly  stated  they  would 
fight  on  the  side  of  Russia  in  case  of  war. 
Is  there  any  woncfer  the  bill  passed  by 
such  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress? 

When  the  people  went  to  the  polls  last 
November  to  elect  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  they  indicated  by  over- 
whelming majorities  they  wanted  more 
eflBciency  in  Government  and  Govern- 
ment economy  as  against  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  House  of  Representatives  has 
kept  its  pledge  to  the  people  by  cutting 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion by  billions  of  dollars. 

The  people  demanded  relief  from  taxes 
that  have  mounted  higher  and  higher 
every  year  for  the  past  16  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a 
tax  bill  that  will  reduce  your  income 
taxes  as  much  as  30  percent.  This  is  the 
first  real  tax  relief  the  people  have  re- 
ceived in  16  years. 

The  people  demanded  reductions  in 
governmental  expenses  and  curtailed  pay 
rolls  in  Government  departmenti.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  sev- 
eral appropriation  bills  within  the  4 
months  since  Congress  convened,  cutting 
and  reducing  expenses  of  government 
and  wiping  out  Federal  bureaus,  saving 
the  people  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars.  The  House  is  not  through  cut- 
ting expenses  of  Government  depart- 
ments. We  expect  to  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  people  before  we  adjourn, 
even  in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposi- 
tion and  a  concerted  effort  by  Govern- 
ment department  heads  to  prevent  such 
savings  to  the  people. 

Tliere  has  been  considerable  sniping 
against  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  demands  of  the  people  who 
elected  us.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  tm- 
dermine  Congress  is  undermining  our 
representative  form  of  government,  and 
thus  aiding  communism  and  its  fellow 
travelers  in  this  country  to  wreck  o\ir 
ship  of  state. 

The  people  also  demanded  that  fair 
and  equitable  labor  legislation  be  passed 
by  their  Representatives  to  prevent  the 


destruction  of  American  economy.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Communist 
Russia  and  the  dominated  Russian  press. 
Congress  passed  legislation  outlawing 
portal-to-portal  pay  suits  against 
American  industry,  amounting  to  more 
than  $6,000,000,000.  Our  American 
economy  might  have  been  completely 
destroyed  had  such  lawsuits  not  been 
outlawed  by  Congress.  The  people  de- 
manded that  their  elected  Representa- 
tives pass  legislation  giving  the  country 
and  the  people  relief  from  industrial 
strife  between  employer  and  employee 
which  had  caused  the  loss  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  wages  to  employees 
and  almost  wrecked  the  coimtry.  The 
Congress  has  given  the  people  such 
relief. 

Congress  has  also  passed  an  act  to 
limit  the  tenure  of  oflBce  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  two  terms,  thus 
preventing  any  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration from  building  up  bureau- 
cratic exploitation  and  regimentation  of 
the  people  and  political  control  of  our 
Federal  courts. 

Thus  you  see  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Congress  have  carried  out  and 
are  continuing  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  last 
election. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PKKN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  9.  1947 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  as  to  the  outcome 
of  our  actions  here  today.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  matter  concerning  the  loan 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  ever  since  the 
President  appeared  here  and  declared 
that  an  emergency  existed.  I  have  also 
sat  here  and  listened  to  the  matter  being 
debated  on  the  floor  for  several  days. 
The  absurdity  and  the  inconsistency 
connected  with  the  program  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  Jus- 
tifiable conclusion. 

The  President  has  declared  that  an 
emergency  exists;  that  it  must  be  dealt 
with  immediately  by  this  House;  it  can- 
not go  to  the  United  Nations  conference 
as  people  believe  it  should.  So  he  asks 
for  a  $400,000,000  blank  check  which 
carries  no  restrictions  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  United  States  oflBcials  shall  be 
permitted  to  observe  whether  the  money 
is  being  utilized  as  per  contract,  and 
that  United  States  press  and  radio  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  permitted  to  follow 
up  and  report  freely  regarding  use  of  the 
assistance  provided. 

The  only  other  restriction  ts  that  no 
part  of  the  millions  loaned  or  given  to 
Greece  or  Turkey  may  be  used  by  those 
countries  to  pay  any  foreign  debt. 

The  moneys  authorized  by  this  bill  wlB 
be  loaned  or  given  to  these  countries 
upon  request  and  upon  terms  to  be  made 
by  the  President.  This  is  Uving  1940  aU 
over  again.    In  1940  similar  mBkkm  M 
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<  o  war.    Is  tt  amr  wooder  UmU  the 
ifcnr  and  Coogran  arc  eoof  uwd?  W« 
be  informed  m  to  bov  tiM  ■ooey 
ie  lA  be  ueed.    Tbe  PreiMeat  statee  It  U 
itop  ifiirmnum     Bqhm  authorities 
UUforralftif.   But 
ally 

w<ted  only  Ht.OMJit  tor 
eoojiomic  relief  and  that  Turkey  needed 

If  thia  Is  just  the 
of  a  aertee  of  approprtatkinn 
thai  vUi  never  eaC  uid  finally  lead  to 
baa  uruptcy  for  «■  wiier  the  guise  that 
Bust  stop  mmmunUm  We  should 
lasured  that  this  authoiHatton  can 
ser  e  a  lood  purpeeai 

F  ow  if  it  Is  true,  and  I  think  we  are 
reliably  Informed,  that  there  are  M  dM- 
of  aroMd  Russian  troops  on  the 
of  Qreeoe  and  Turkegr.  Mid  claee 
lal  la  lying  in  lledNgmuMan 
tt  Is  allQteUker  poesthle  that  if 
toels  ae  elrent  aa  she  talks  then 
may  be  a^Mled  almoel  any 
Ajgarimiy  we  are  not  trying  to 
baMunltw.  we  art  Wrytai  lo  sltp 
Aimjr, 
ttm  i^MlBiHwitkin  hasg^lkMn 
Iblr  Ik  preamtlng  this  Miller 
MMnWMy.  tf  thir«  is  om.  dM  not 
about  n^>ernlirhi  InifUnd 
lOttobrt  ihtil  »ho  \Ra!«  iirUlnfl 
m  Marrh.  It  the  wttMrawal 
becaiuc  the  Orrek  credits  in  tngland 
exhausted,  we  skOttM  be  told. 
"t  actum  now  is  the  mmn  M 
WM  in  1M1  and  IMS.  llimHa  Is 
waitng  underiared  wsr  undrr  (he  t\ii%« 
of  liberatlnM  mtnorttiee  la 
tn<«,  II  ueed  lo  be 
No^  It  is  raUM 

mitkk  it  1  mm  of  Ktxalat^  wakUm 

MMt  Mtre  pull  h<«r  chr«inui«  out 

ilk.    n  may  be  a  eaee  tliat  Amtr« 

pxportart  waai  to  toaiiatw  btMkMai 

iMtUirupl  ooaalrtm  whtthir  tr  Ml 

apis  aar  tva  toaalry. 

Z  am  tnfkNMi  thet  Oreect  m* 

kkutp    her   army.    Tliat    diiAnitel.v 

so  far  M  Huiela  Is  eonoerned.  tbe 

Uag  al  this  meaty  ky  us  en  act  of 

Oreece  Is  confklenl  thai  vtlh  Ihls 

ndtturt  she  can  conquer  Ikk  Cam* 

at  enekUtt.    the  U  going  lo  iptad 

000.000  far  oaogamir  goods  for  dvU- 

IM.OOI.OOO  tvr  htkvy 
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wholly  ineonslstent  with  his  pot 
home.    He  wants  to  stop  eommui 
Greece  and  Turkey,  so  he  says. 
acts  belle  his  words.    Surely,  the  sf 
of  ffKn^ntiwtf^mmn   |g  moTe  daoger 

kome  than  II  is  abroad. 

In  the  Washington  Hews 
May  1M7.  Mr.  John  J  OX^onnor 
out  very  clearly  )ust  what  Is  going 
the  United  males  to  promote  the 
of  ouiiiinunimn     Under  leave  to 
my  remarks.  I  Include  the  article 
by  Mr.  orcntf .   Itlsamoetlmi 
contrlbutloa  la  our   thinking   on 
subject. 


HowTmit  Bvna* 
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Uattsd  kialsa.     PrestdMst 


•ttUi  eea< 
wMlbe( 


takhrauoa  at  ham*  has 
tOMiatsm  ths% 
aalckljr  sad  sfletsaUy 


Hie  plaaHig  of  a«d  «g«ata  tn 
teea  #oae  sa  tkUltuny  thst  it  hM 

CWie  ftiieauon.    lkploawii»»  nu*«i'>ne| 
Hei  saisllils  aalloas  •■•  beu^  um4| 
treats  tor  OeeMsaaM  ispiessataitTea 

A 


•loo  to  Mtsbtish  s  etptassaUo  MlaUau 
tnMiedkuies.  lis  Orst  group  of  r«i 
fives  wllleoMM  of  •  awnber  of  cut 
•re  reepeeted  la  their  ewn  wuniry 
poMibie,  ov»r  her*    At  teesl  «.4m  ol 
be  •  rsi«hlul  stbsHot  ol  tbs  osaununl 
«y.  eltkougb  be  mmj  aei  be  known 
IMe  IMM  wttl  bs  the  setusi  direeuati 
beklad   Ike  aussiea.    Once   ftruuy 
iisbed,  Ike  ata  Osaiawntit  iMmi)*!* 
•let  sre  rtplasst  by  Ooeuauuicu 
misMd  oumthi. 

VMS  BOMstiMi  eaMMvaar  nrra  cuti 


I 


;Uon. 


r  htavy  taulamtDl  lo     i^STmmmtJmm 
and  tIMiMOO  la  rt«     MeenmSriks 


atumi  and  gmr  fat 
Ibt  rtetkt  war.    Wtt  preference  is 
and  tanks  and  funds  to  per- 
road  and  raUroad  building. 

Is  to  get  an  additional  IM.OOO.- 

I  kvood  her  share  in  the  joint  appro- 


Grawt  Under  Dtm ecrtis 


UlllNBlON  OP 

HON.  UWUNa  H.  SMITH 


s  thifi  aew  weau  ui  b«  U\ 
St  the  kulgsrlaii  Pulitioal  Mtastott  ui 
iagtoa     kxttgMis  toes  not  have  • 
amilMev  in  the  thutet  ktstei.  etnee 
■•naa  OMaeiualM  regltM  hss  not  yel| 
■gliisily  isiiigalma  by  ear  Oeveraateal. 
loataite   leesgauiea   was   ref 
gntund   tksi   Hie   Commtmiel   Pel 
mat  etakllsn  ibst  aew  r 
kalkta  astioa  bss  seme  to  pewer  bp, 
aai  Isrrurisitt. 

Tbe  Cummuulst  relga  of  terror  hss 

sllel  tn  ■sUtsn  blrtety  skMe  the  ~ 

oseupsMon   eeniaHM  sgo.    PVT>in   ti 

tie 

ereeefyonewhoi 
be  sapseled  la  eapow  tbem. 
vengence  brotight  about  I 
buadreds  of  ixuitless  kulgsrisns.  Assj 
of  lemltslaa  their  lassB  murdvre,  the 
UndPront  leaders  foresd  tbrevgh  par 
•  epeelal  lew  for  Iks  parpem  of  tri 
leaoratieaMs.**    Tbe  new  law 
the  eelabkBbaMnt  oC  msUI  *Teople*i  i 
wklsk  wem  «e  try  ebmaen  tor  all 
coeMAUted  sgalast  tke  siau  sad  the 
duruag  tbe  Kssl  eectipetion.    Tbe  Uw'. 
tbe  eonstttxitlon  of  the  courts  axMl  the] 
t  of  the  trial  '*nttr«ly  In  th« 


lit  Tm  aoMP  or 

Monday.  Mug  U,  1947 

l|lr.  SMITH  of  WIscoBiia.   Mr  Speak- 

s  foreign  poUey  It 


eatal 
and 
sppolBled  by  the 
Wnleler  of  tbe  tatartor  and.  on 
1*44.  t  kegents.  M  Cabinet  lainlsi 
UH  parUamentary  depuUea  went  on] 
ot  the  staefced  courts,  the 
the  ma)or 
Tbe 


itenees.  wtaMi  was  eon- 
large   number.    Ac- 
to  get  ao  BMre  than 
ivletlG 


Idenoe.  both 

terminated  the 

hy.    A  few  hours  before 

b«  haarted  down,  word 

that  the  eoarts  were  to 

lleaienoe  and  that  at  leaat 

to  tM  ordered.    Thus. 

laoed  In  the  anomalous 

more  death  eantenoea 

by   the   proeacutioo. 

and.  M  hours  after 

were  dcUTercd.  100  men 

xUt  firing  aquada. 

[prlaon  courtyard  was  es- 

rianoff  who  repUoed  tbe 

Premier  Bagdaa  PUoit 

Bulgaria  hrom  the  tri- 

knoft  doMrvea  tbe  eredlt 

c(  tbeOenaaa  Arasy 

aeeersl  saembers  of 

ft!  were  also  killed. 

ktaaces  were  saeted  out 

defeadaata.    Two 

pertlslpailag  in 

iproseeuttea  wit 


war  on  Oer- 
ksghsacff.  WM  also 
Noiewurtky  Is  Ike  laN 
I's  goverasesat  fett  be* 

la  kttlgaru,    Mtkoia 
Oiebev,    aad    Alaaso 
le  leadsre  o(  ike 
iV  were  given 
ire  eeaisaosd  to  t  years* 


IV»< 


eC  tke 

outspoken 

^^^^g^^^ai   e^a    w^w^    w^^m  ^^a^aae 


eeeiftaptriaall 

le  eCflMt.    His  srbne 

ly  oppmsi  m  tke  brand 

iioed  la  Ike  keelst  tiataa. 

bf  lb*  thiiied 

imalMi\g  met\  la 

iiduMag  ibe 

led.    an   kapMBtamtat 

bim  Item  tke  polilltal 


iBLooeeafM 

verdtets  of  tbe  Nopl*  a 
entire  Stngarlau  Nation 
I*  te  tke  laevitaMe  sea* 

'  Cr^fnintintsts  were 

Hiynn*  who  might 

1 1'"        'I  bath  was 
it<M<'  II)  Ml  its  both  In 
At  the  tame  time,  piurtl- 
eut  aa  lassutlon 
Tkeusanis  el  la* 
their  llvee. 

}pU  were  violently  op- 

of  trutality  aad  open 

led.  despite  ths  imposing 

Army  and  ol  iauumer- 

■t  baada.    Aa  a  restdt  at 

itgn  reeentment  against 

the  People's  Ootirts  were 

imaining  defendsots  were 

I  regttlar  eourts  for  trial. 

aati-Oommuniat 

Front  dseldsd  to  ea- 

hy  legal 

at  eieetloDa. 

that  oppoeltlOB  partln 

|h  time  to  eeleot  their 

Furthermore,  the  retgit 

ao  freah  in  the  oalnda  of 

fair  eieetlon  was  poealble. 

proteeted  this  arbitrary 

the  Bulgarian  Oovem- 

th«  eleetleo  date.    As  a 

the   imsrleen  repre- 


sentative invited  the  Bulgarians  to  send  a 
political  representative  to  Washington. 

HOW  TBS  COMlflXTinSTS  WIN  AM  KLECTtOM 

Depute  this  promising  Interlude,  the  Com- 
munists made  certain  of  winning  the  elec- 
tions by  prohibiting  vlrtxially  all  exposition 
campaigning  and  by  faking  the  election  re- 
results.  Both  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments  protested,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
Fatherland  Front  entrenched  Ita  dictator- 
ship. 

A  second  election  was  aeheduled  in  IMt 
and  the  Fatherland  Front  attempted  to  force 
all  opposition  parties  Into  the  coalition. 
The  leaders  of  the  democratic  parties  re- 
fxised  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Communist 
machine  and  the  Fatherland  Front  again  re- 
aorted  to  force  and  forgery.  Opposition 
papers  were  suppressed  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text, their  public  meetings  were  virtually 
banned,  they  were  denied  aoeeaa  to  the  gov- 
ernment-owned radio.  Nonetheleas.  as  elec- 
tion day  approached,  the  Communists  real- 
iaed  that  they  vrouM  be  deelaiveiy  beaten. 
The  Communlats  thereupon  rigged  the  eleo> 
tlon  s  second  time.  One  of  their  devices 
waa  to  uae  ballou  of  a  different  color  for  each 
party.  Opposition  groups  were  denied  the 
right  to  have  watchers  at  tbe  polls  or  st  the 
counting  of  the  ballou. 

la  Ibe  stuprise  ot  no  one,  the  five-party 
PalbeHand  Front  roaittlon  announced  that  it 
had  received  aa  overwhelming  majority  of 
tbe  votes.  Toe  Ooaunuulsu  alone  received 
•JM,QOt  votes  out  e(  a  total  of  aonte  I.OOO.* 
too.  At  thst  time,  tbe  Oommunist  Fs.^ty  wm 
eleiming  only  400,000  members  out  ot  a 
pepuiation  of  1,000,000,  yet  they  clsimed  M 
percent  of  the  votee.  The  iweeping  elMtioa 
victory  of  ths  Reds  betMae  a  staadsrd  Joke 
in  kulgsrts  for  tboH  wbo  bed  the  oourtge, 

•IMtTSOV 

Tbe  Oemmunlats  nsmed  Oeorgi  Dimltrov 
M  premier.  Dimltrov  is  the  bsed  of  tbe 
Balgerian  Oommunist  Fsrty  sag  a  Itag-tlme 
member  ot  tbe  Oomtntsra.  Me  bold  Ike  post 
of  •ecretsrr'tc(^*r«l  of  Ibe  Oonaatera  tor 
severe!  yesrt  and  thus  ranked  only  next 
to  ktalln  in  the  internsttonsl  Oommunist 
hierareby.  Lliie  ao  many  of  hti  comrades— 
aetsbly  deserter  Msurioe  Tboree  of  Franee— 
DkAltrov  spent  the  war  yeait  in  the  Q.  k,  k.  R, 

Dimlirev  rules  strtetly  ••cording  to  ths 
line  laid  town  in  Moseew,  As  in  his  neigh- 
borini  country  ot  Tugcslsvis,  ths  Oommu* 
hist  seeret  polfee  mslntstns  a  oonitsnt  wsteh 
to  ptvveni  any  reaurgeiire  of  ths  ttemocrstis 
torew  in  kulgaris,  Although  most  tt  tbe 
temeeretie  Issders  hsve  been  vKseaHi  or 
jailed,  vhe  ipirit  of  freedom  is  still  kept  slive 
by  the  kulgarlsn  people, 

TNB  SOtSASIAN  MISSIOM  TO  TNI  VMim  BTAIM 

The  men  appointed  by  Foreign  MtnUter 
Fetko  atainoff  to  staff  the  mttaion  in  ths 
Unitsd  ktstee,  sre  Qtn.  Vlsdtmir  ktoyebcff. 
Boyea  ktkenseoS.  loyan  Choulianoff,  Marin 
Fuadst,  tad  Felsr  Rsdoyeff.  The  original 
Hat  of  five  included  one  well-known  Commu- 
mat  whose  name  was  quietly  withdrawn 
when  the  American  representative  in  Bofia. 
^  Maynard  karnee.  made  it  clear  that  this  msn 
was  not  acceptable.  Athanasoff  was  named 
in  his  place. 

sTOTCNsrr 

General  BtoychelT  bss  s  record  of  pro- 
democrstlo  sympsthlss  and  a  good  milltsry 
record.  During  ths  wsr  the  WNtern  de- 
mocracies considered  him  ss  •  likely  candi- 
date for  an  Important  postwar  assignment. 
He  had  ssrved  aa  military  atuohl  in  FarU 
end  ia  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Btoycheff  led  tht  Bulgarian  Armies  which 
liberated  Tugoalavla  from  the  German  Army, 
St  a  Ume  when  Dlcutor  Tito  waa  still  busy 
trying  to  murder  the  leader  of  the  real  Tugo- 
•lav  reelstance  movement.  Gen.  Draja  Ml- 
hailovich. 

The  key  railway  Junction  of  Niah  and 
the  strategic  mUltary  center  of  Skoplje  were 


captured  by  General  Stoycheff's  army  and 
tvumed  over  to  representatives  of  Dtetator 
Tito.  The  loud  victory  howls  set  up  by  Tito's 
propaganda  agents  can  still  be  heard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tbe  Bulgarian  troops  advanced 
across  Yugoslavia  Into  Hungary  and  Austria. 
and  Tito — deeplte  his  long-winded  claims — 
caxuiot  be  credited  with  one  single  Important 
victory  against  the  Reichswehr.  He  waa 
more  interested  In  wiping  out  the  demo- 
cratic realstence  movement  than  In  fighting 
the  Nasls. 

aTRAMASorv 

Athanaacff  was  second  In  command  of  the 
mlsalon  hut  apparently  was  the  man  who 
actually  directed  Its  affairs.  He  had  been  a 
minor  diplomatic  official  under  the  Nazi 
goTernment  and  served  In  Berlin  and  Portu- 
gal. He  was  trxisted  by  the  Nasi  foreign 
office,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  even 
retained  hla  poat.  much  lees  be  stationed  in 
the  German  capital.  When  the  Commtmlsu 
took  over.  Athanaaoff  underwent  a  conven- 
ient change  of  allesiance  and  ceme  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  Fatherland  Front.  His 
reward  came  when  he  waa  appointed  to  serve 
In  the  mission  to  the  United  Butes, 

nKtonsMove 
Ohoukanot  bM  an  unbroken  snti-Naal 
record.  He  was  tbe  Assoeisted  Frees  corre- 
spondent la  koka  aad  became  a  doss  friend 
to  United  kutes  Itiaister  Oeovge  karle. 
When  tbe  wsr  started  la  1Mb,  Obouksnoff 
was  plseed  on  tbe  otMCial  Qerman  black  list 
sad  pressure  was  put  on  tbe  kulgarlsa  Oov^ 
ernment  to  have  bim  Jailed,  kecsuee  et  bk 
sssocisuon  with  Bsrls,  his  high  reputatloa. 
sat  bis  high  staadlag  sa  a  toreiga  eone* 
spendsat,  the  foreign  okM  resisted  the  Oer« 
BMa  demand!.  When  the  NsHs  occupied  tbe 
country,  ths  government  finslly  bed  to  sub- 
intt  and  for  moat  ot  the  oeeupstloa  pertot. 
Oboukeaet  was  jauet  or  interned.  During 
his  short  periods  et  freedom,  be  was  con- 
stantly hounded  by  the  police.  When  the 
Filet  eabtnet  teU.  he  sligned  himself  with 
tbe  demtsrtUe  movement  and  there  is  no 
evtttenre  thst  he  Joined  the  Oommunlsts  or 
say  other  Pathsrlsitd  Fiont  Farty. 
kAtonrp 

ksdoyeff  wm  a  merchant  without  i  stg- 
MAosnt  politleel  record,  Ms  wss  a  cIom 
friend  of  OeasrsI  Btoyebeff  aad  eame  along 
ss  the  gensrsl*B  pereonsl  secretary, 

Fundeff  wss  a  promising  yeuag  lew  stu- 
dent, HIS  father  bsd  been  a  promlasnt 
jnurnalist  who  wss  Mssssinated  in  s  political 
feud  Young  Fundeff  received  bis  sppoint* 
ment  becsuM  of  the  Intsgrity  of  his  family 
and  bs  Is  not  known  te  ee  sympsthetic  to 
the  ksd  terror, 

MOW  TMi  swrrea 

DsspiU  ths  htfh  hopss  held  for  ths  sttl- 
tuds  of  Qsneral  BVoyoheft  the  Bute  Depsrt- 
ment  soon  found  out  that  ht  had  definitely 
gone  over  into  the  Communist  camp.  As  s 
result,  rslstions  betvreen  htm  and  our  own 
ofllolals  aoon  cooled.  Btoycheff  was  guilty 
of  s  bad  breach  of  diplomatic  behavior  when 
he  made  an  open  attack  on  the  American 
Government  in  s  letter  to  the  Waahington 
Evening  Btar.  He  was  recalled  at  his  own 
request,  and  Athsnasoff  took  over  control  of 
the  Bulgsrlan  Political  Mission.  Radoyeff 
was  slso  recalled,  but  his  stay  has  been  ex- 
tended, poeaibly  at  the  request  of  ths  genersl. 

COMMUNISTS  NOW  IN  OOMTSOL 

Mot  long  after  Btoyoheff's  depsrture,  or- 
ders csme  from  Bofls  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
two  non-Oommunlsts  In  ths  ststlon,  Chou- 
ksnoff  and  Ftindeff.  Their  aervlces  were 
terminated  on  March  II.  Now  that  the 
CommunlsU  are  in  complete  control,  it  can 
be  expected  that  men  approved  by  the  Com- 
intern will  be  sent  to  replace  the  dU- 
charged  suff  members. 

An  indication  of  the  type  of  Bulgarian  rep- 
resentative that  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Waahington  poat  was  given  last  fall  in  con- 


nection vrlth  the  American-Slav  Congrees 
meetings  In  New  York.  The  delegate  sent 
by  the  Fatherland  Front  to  the  Slav  Congreae 
waa  none  other  than  Tsola  Dragolcheva.  the 
leading  womaA  Communist  In  the  Balkana. 
She  Is  secretary  general  of  the  Bulgarian 
Commtinlst  Party  and  a  high-ranking  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Comintern. 

Thus  by  the  simple  expedient  of  changing 
the  members  of  their  mission,  the  Bulgarlana 
can  plant  Comlnt«m  agents  In  the  United 
States.  A  close  examination  of  the  move- 
menta  of  the  other  Soviet-controlled  diplo- 
mats win  reveal  a  similar  situation. 

It  has  Deen  many  years  since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  domesticated  the  Trojan  Horse. 
He  is  now  galloping  rampant  In  our  midst. 


The  Marines*  Last  Beackkead? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

XH  THX  ROUBk  OF  HIPkaBkNTATIW 

Monday.  May  11.  INT 

Mr,  MAN8FZEU>  of  Mohlana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  disturbed  that  tn  all  con- 
gressional consideration  ol  the  merglnf 
of  the  armed  forett  so  UtUe  attention  It 
belnt  given  lo  tht  tUtus  of  Iht  Martnt 
Corps,  Pertonally.  X  shall  qutsUon  Iht 
value  of  luoh  a  merger  if  11  oontemplalet 
subordinating  Iht  position  of  the  corps. 
X  feel  II  U  ImptmUvt  Uttl  the  duUes  of 
tht  corpg  should  bt  spoUtd  out  In  de- 
tail, tu  funeUoni  spteifltd.  and  nont  of 
tu  dutltt  left  to  Iht  ptrtonal  whim  ot 
whoever  may  btoomt  BtortUry  of  Nt* 
Uontl  Defense,  Tht  Marlnt  Gorp'g  bril* 
llMkl  rtcord  of  Iht  put  178  yttn  muti 
not  bt  iMl  ilihl  of  and  X  will  do  my  vtry 
btsl  to  stt  that  tht  marlnH,  flrtt  lo  fit  hi, 
irt  Ml  Iht  firti  lo  bt  Uquldbted, 

Mr,  Sptaktr,  undtr  untnlmoui  ooa* 
sent,  X  am  Initrllng  lomt  artleltt  and 
e<Mtorlili  eovtrlni  this  very  imporUnl 

auttUon,    ThtM  «re  taken  from  Iht 
fewi,  of  llmlrt.  N.  Y.,  tnd  tht  ChrliUtii 
Soltnot  Monitor, 

VMS  MAsiNte*  um  tiAenmAtf 

"From  the  Halls  of  MonHtttisa'*  Is  Ibt 
op»niiti  line  of  ths  gsllsnt  msrlns  bynuiu 
Aud  tltc  closing  lins  msy  soeit  bs  written, 
*Te  the  gteps  on  Cspitol  Mill."  citing  s  pa* 
thstic  finis  to  ths  Ismous  corps, 

Tbe  marines  are  now  engaged  la  s  dsspsrste 
bstUs  for  survival.  Ironically,  ths  struggle 
ror  existence  is  being  waged  in  ths  very  Mslls 
or  their  own  Onngrees.  for  which  they  fought 
so  brilllsntly  to  preserve.  It  looks  ss  thoticb 
the  Army  bss  booby-trapped  the  leathernecks 
into  thslr  first,  and  possibly,  tbsir  last  ds* 
feat. 

There  lent  much  doubt  sbout  the  Army's 
ssbotage  of  the  hUtorie  corps.  Drew  Pesrson 
recently  reported  Brig.  Gen.  Frsnk  Armstrong 
as  saying:  "As  for  the  marines,  you  know 
wbst  the  msrlnes  sre.  Thsy  ars  s  small 
fotUed-up  srmy  ulking  Nsvy  lingo.  We're 
going  to  put  those  msrinee  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  make  efficient  soldiers  out  of  them. 
Tbe  Navy  U  going  to  end  up  by  only  supply- 
ing the  tequlremenu  of  the  Army  Air  and 
Oround  Forces." 

We  haven't  seen  a  denial  to  the  above 
statement  yet.  nor  have  we  heard  of  any  rep- 
rimand to  the  general,  either.  FertMps 
they  will  reduce  the  msrlnss  to  a  hsndful 
of  bootblacks  for  ths  Army. 

The  Bhoree  of  Tripoli,  the  Boier  Rebellion, 
Belleau  Woods.  Tarawa  and  Iwo  Jima  may 
hsve  been  tough,  but  tbe  Marine  Corps  will 
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iM  Wttto  m  OftpttAi  nin  tte 

•r.  «Ub  thai 
Anai  br»M  tucked  up  AfAlnat  It 

A   A   V«iKl«tTKt  bM  Mk*d  that  the 

o<  tb«  lUrtn*  Corps  b«  apellad  out  In 

,  »ad  Mi  b«  l«ft  to  th«  whim 

or  f4acf  o(  Um  ittifl*  mamuj  or  d«f«nM 

Tb*f  BtTMitth  and  mitoa 

lacMMUllf .  Um  I 
iKopa  iMifl  tofer*  tfa«  Armj 
to  ipaU  tiM  vofd 
Mr*  thaw  Mrtaln  top  ••<T*t  p«p#n 
•n  lliM  autejMt  Umi  «w«  n«nttoo«d  la  Uai 
MM  I  hMrti«a  on  Um  ■iriw  iMt  OwmwU 
Vmm  ifrtft  Mid  then  that  th«y  ootiid  b« 
In  tlM  H7t  ai»  of  th«  Joint  Cht«ri  of 
p*pw«  all  markad  "Top  ■aertt." 
tfucumvnta  wUl  ahow  thai  thtra  waa 
rmlnad  affort  on  tha  part  of  th»  W»r 
11  to  ahoUab  or  raduca  UM  Marina 
M  •  ihMMM  tnaffactUAllty. 

vtn  grant  that  aantlmant  haa  no 

In  4wtdinc  what  military  atructur*  will 

affarUMly  praMn  Um  UMIob.    Prida  in 

lMn)tc  aateiiiwant  tkmtM  not  to  Uia  ruiinx 

!•  Oevpa  baa  fought  too 

tmt  toe  ffalhmUy  to  ba  farrntad  in  tha 

of  •  •onmlttt*  room,  without  tha 

fully  awora  ot  tta«  faeta. 
baat  afftnMnt  for  tha  rataauon  oT  tha 
10  net  only  la  thair  brilliant  racord  for 
past  in  yoaoB.  but  ratbar  la  thatr  im- 
matpatT  ralunbia  apbara  la  thia  atomle  aga 
Biallaatioo  in  norfua.    Tbu  highly  Ua- 
ad  tplng  oorps  of  top- 
la  •  Bl^ty  cog  la  our 
I'k   dafenaa.    And    tha    marlnaa    hava 
alrahdy     lattncbad     Uialr     a«onie*irarfara 


•U 


Marina  Ooipa  Laogna  eannot  ba 
It  la  tha  otvOlaa  organisation  of 
vataraaa.  rapraaantlng  orar  ona- 
■inaa  and  their  fainlllaa.  ehar- 
tarajil  by  Onngraaa  in  1037.  Tb«y  will  eon- 
tiai  •  to  Toelfaro%ialy  defend  their  comradaa 
la  (arrlea.  And  they  ar«  being  backed  by 
American  Laglon  membera  and 
Sjai|).000  Tcteraos  ot  Fordgn  Wara.  aa  wall 
vaCaraa  aad  eivle  groupa. 
t  public  tndlfferenca.  an  unla- 
Coagraaa.  and  th«  heavy  artlllary  of 
.  thla  may  waU  b*  tha  laat  baach- 
haa(l  for  tha  marlnaa. 

Iltoaa  the  Kawa  «t  Klmlra.  N  T.| 


r 


OBl 

or 


aaoTTu  ai 
1^  Marina  Oorpa.  famed  In  aonK.  atory. 
for  Ita  fighting  ability,  now  has 
no  laaet  Important  fight  on  lu  bands.    It  U 
morally  fighting  for  Ita  llfa.  aa  the  high  braaa 
I  Anay  and.  in  aooM  oaaaa.  tha  Kary 
tba  pewar  to  amaaeulata  tha  Marina 
aad  laara  It  In  a  poaltlon  where  it  can 
•  aartgnad  inferior  taaka  In  tha  arant 

booUlltlea. 
ontfieatlon  merger  plan  for  the  armed 
thraatana  tha  Marine  Oorpa  as  no 
did.  Aa  the  Senate 
Ooiamlttea  pondered  thla 
the  qveatlon  ot  whether  to  raooauaaad 
fta^dent  Tnunanl  unification  plan  for  paa- 
by  Coagraaa.  Oaneral  A.  A.  Vandagrtft, 
t  at  tha  Marina  Oorpa.  and  the 
brOIlant  general  In  eorpo  hlatory.  gave 
on  the  merger 
▼aadagrUt  did  not  oppoa*  tha 
of  tlM  aaargar.  but  he  atoutly  In- 
that  tba  Marina  Corpa'  role  and  mla- 
aloAa  ba  written  Into  the  bill  and  thus  make 
the  n  Into  law.  rather  than  left  to  ba  defined 
Bncutlva  order  of  tha  Praaldant.  Tha 
aa  It  now  Btarnta.  ha  fiaclaiad.  would  lasTa 
Marina  Oorpa  •^tilppad  ct  aaarythlag  but 
It  to  a  rola  at  military  Im- 
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HM.  for  It  allowB  tha  eorpo  to  bo  otri| 
airarythlng  but  naoM.** 

Tho  ■Mrlaaa  hava  a  hard-voa  glocy 
fanM.    Thouaaada  ot  tham  hava  died  " 
field  of  battle.     Thair  ability   to  ot 
ftlraoat  inauparabla  odda  time  and  again  I 
won  them  the  raapaet  and  admiration  -* 
ootiatry  ond  the  world.    No  other  fit 
ontAt  oootiplaa  the  high  place  la  world 
loB.  a  plaoa  that  approaehao  rtroror 
many  oaaaa,  auch  aa  tho  Marina  Corpo  < 
Army  generala  have  envied  since  tl 
maoMrial   tha   high  ooum  of   the 
Ooipo  la  tho  oyoo  ol  Um  public.  — 
Navy  addiiraU  aro  aot  above  at 
jaalouay.    Tha  margar  plan  la  da  _ 
the  Marlaa  Oorpa.  aot  aa  aooMthlng 
Bghi  and  vaaquiab  aa  it  hao  oo  owny 
ntiaa  «•  land,  at  aaa  and  la  tha  tM^ 
tUTOUgh  Waahingtoo  polltlca.  and  UN 
gar  la  vary  roal. 

Tha  fact  tliat  lataraatad  persona 
Ing  to  push  tha  bill  thruugh  In  lu  . 
form,  and  that  they  ara  fighting   to 
from  specifying  la  esact  language  the  II 
Corpa    place  lu  the  new  arrai^emaal 
inalat  Insuad  that  the  Marina  Corpo 
the  mercy  of  the  whim  of  tho  Prooicl'  it. 
S4*ir  an  ex-Army  man.  la  ladMatlv 
deadly  danger  inherent  to  the  oorpa 
margor  MU  aa  It  la  now  written. 

In  ■onuiinj  with  General  Vandegr 
Newa  haa  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  fata 
Marina   Corpa.   U   left   to   any   repro 
tlva  body  or  to  the  public  at  largo. 
gratitude  and  pride  which  Americano 
m  the  corpe  la  second  only  to  the  fol 
aapnt  da  corpa  of  Ita  own  membargJ 
f(»nMr  members.    But  like  the  genr^ 
are   spprebenslT*   of  a  bill   that   ml(_ 
looaelT  drawn  In  such  a  way  and  would  I 
poMlble  a  large  degree  of  Internretat* 
Its  meaning.    Should  the  bill  be  thus 
drawn  and  should  sn  Army  man  t>e  s| 
U)  the  poet  of  Secreury  of  Natlonsl 
a  post  which  the  unification  bill  crest 
corpa  might  wall  become  the  rlctim 
fata  tha  general  baa  pointed  out. 

Thla  newspapar  oaanot  urge  too 
upon  our  legMlalon  that  they  11 
give  heed  to  General  Vandegrlft 
Tery  well  come  a  time  In  the  futui 
hapa  In  the  near  future — when  thl«  < 
may  again  have  desperate  nerd  of  thoj 
ot  aanrlcea  rendered  to  It  by  the  Marina  (* 
at  Belleau  Wood.  Chateau  Thierry. 
esnal.  Tarawa.  Bloody  Hose  Ridge. 
Jima.  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
that  are  responsible  for  Its  lllustrloua 

IProm  the  Chrlatlan  Science  M<  ..n 
acuum  coaps  m  oAifcsa* 

Tha  American  people  have  a  right 
poet  that  the  several  branchea  of  tha 
fcvcaa  will  adapt  themselves  In 
tactlca.  and  auttMal  to  tha  daaiandaj 
n«;w  era  In  warfare.  Thay  apparenUy 
a  practicable  marger  of  thaaa  tvanchea.] 
tliey  do  not  mean  that  any  one  ot 
braachaa  ahall  ba  obliterated  or  un< 
by  tha  jealotiay  or  the  ambitlona 
other.  Traditions,  eaprlt  de  cirps. 
Intanglblea.  But  they  are  prlccU 
they  ouinot  be  masa-produced  Uka 
and  planes. 

Tha  Marina  Corpa  la  deeply  cone 
btli.  aa  now  written,  wUl 
of  that  fraternity  of  ami 
oommandoa  to  the  role  of  ships'  detae 
and  naval  baae  guarda.     0«n.  A.  A. 
grtft  haa  aaM  Joat  that  to  the  Senato 
Fotoaa  Ooarwalttaa. 

Tha  ■oeiotaolas  of  War  and  Navy 
rraaldent  have  agreed  that  the  general] 
tiona  ot  tha  arveral  brandiea  ahould 
fined  by  aa  Ksecutlve  order  to  ba  lasuad] 
the  merger  Mil  beccmea  law.    Mr 
daflnltioo  of  auch  functlooa  la  sati 
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failure  of  the  bin  to  aaalgn  specific 

to  tha  Marina  Oorpa."  said  General 

~la  a  aoorco  ot  grave  concaiu  to 


But.  tha  Corpo  polnto 
»ry  aataguarda  any  aubaa- 
,  stroke  of  tu  pan  could 
srpa  off  the  map.  Tha 
lora.  falls  to  specify  Ma« 
itatlon  on  important 
fie  long-atandlng  S-to-1 
raen  the  marlnaa  and  tha 

good  historical  raaaona. 
ba  acctiood  of  conjuring 
thare  art     Tha  marlnaa 

itinction  mora  than  once 
iign  enamlaa.  In  IMS  a 
diaaoiva  tha  Corpa  into 

^hsld  at  the  laat  minute. 

fthroughout    tha    recant 

argued  for  allmlnatlcn 

la   force.     Tha  marlnaa 

ttentions  really  go  much 

vehemently  that  Ita  pur* 

lorable  and  friendly.    If 

ara  not  paasing  juCtt- 

'  eouraa.  can  hardly  object 

for  tha  Marino  Corpa 

lUelf. 


ittd  Europg 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

lLEBOGGS 

stnauMA 

RSPHSSSNTATIVia 
May  12,  1947 

of      Loulslatia.    Mr. 

save  to  extend  my  re- 

:oRo,  I  Include  the  fol- 

artldes  and  edltoriaLs: 

(Tex  )  Star-Telegratn 
ly  1.  19471 

MAT  as  KST  TO  RACS 

6  months  ago.  In  a  apecch 

fland.   Wlnaton   Churchill 

ly  urged   the   Idea  of   a 

rope,  terming  It  the  on.y 

Jaalvatlon  and  permanent 

^weakened  smaller  nations 

ic  word  "revived"  Is  usckI 

a  federation  of  Zuropcf  n 

new     It  was  foreseen  by 

and  by  Victor  Hugo,  the 

rd  to  the  day  when  "tv-o 

Tnlted  States  of  Amer1:a 

Ilea  of  Kurope.  will  fare 

serosa  the  Atlantic." 
till  advanced  the  proposal 
td  either  as  a  dream  Ici- 
tnt  or  with  the  objection 
to  build  up  a  western 
Kurope  and  therefore  waa 
an  intended  Instrument 
tr  pollUcs,  The  latter 
the  one  taken  by  Rusa.ju 
It  least  ao  far  aa  thla  coua- 
}w  haa  baan  wlpxl  out  by 
open  avowal  of  active  re- 
expanalonlom  and  the 
Ism  In  Buropa.  A  revived 
In  western  Europe  would 
tlve  barrier  to  commun- 
le  necessity  for  a  contlnu- 
llunds  Into  the  area  frtm 

haa  given  weight  to  Mr. 
on   that   federallaatlon   la 
in  western  Burope.     A 
•twar  Industry  than  pre- 
kted    win    be   naoaaaary   If 
become  self-anatalnlng. 
Is  to  pay  reparations  on 


any  auch  aoala  as  la  demanded  by  Ruaaia. 
Tha  foreign  ministers  at  Moacow  wara  oon- 
fronted  with  tha  problem  poaed  by  the  de- 
pendence of  Burope  upon  a  strong  German 
Induatry  and  tha  danger  that  an  Indua- 
ulally  revived  Oarmany  again  will  bacoma 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  taamo 
dear  that  aa  a  mambar  of  a  European  oon« 
federation.  Oarmany  could  do  mora  to  auo* 
tain  and  leas  to  andatigor  nolghborlng  eoun- 
triea  than  if  allowed  to  go  Ita  aeparata  way. 

Prom  ftrot-hand  obaartatlon.  Clayton 
rrttehoy,  odltor  of  tha  New  Oriaana  Item,  la 
convlneod  thnt  federation  offers  the  only 
proralaa  of  permanent  aolutlon  ot  tha  prob- 
lem of  Germany  and  waaurn  Buropa.  Ro* 
eenuy  rotumod  from  a  tour  ot  luropo,  bo 
wrttoo: 

*'It  gooa  without  aaytag  that  to  rooetM  lu- 
ropo  by  fodarttlon  will  ba  dlflkult,  but  to 
save  It  without  federation  la  Impoaaibla.  Tho 
nations  of  western  Buropa  have  reached  tha 
aame  crisis  that  once  faced  the  IS  original 
Amertoan  Statea— they  can  bang  together  or 
they  can  hang  aeparately." 

Thla  atatement  and  the  raalltlea  In  Buropa 
argue  strongly  for  adoption  of  a  Joint  res- 
olution Introduced  by  Senator  FtTLaaiORT, 
of  Arkansaa.  and  Oongraaaaman  Booos,  of 
Louisiana,  which  reads  that  "the  Oongraaa 
hereby  expreaaas  Itself  aa  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Dnitad  Btatee  of  Burope  within  the 
framework  ot  the  United  Natlona." 

(Prom  the  Dallaa  (Tex.)  News  of  May  4.  IM7] 
tTNTR  oa  pcaisn? 

Henry  Boworby,  assistant  foreign  editor  of 
the  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor,  notea  that 
several  important  movements  toward  crea- 
tion of  a  United  States  of  Europe  have  been 
under  way  for  aometlme.  One  is  sponsored 
by  Winston  Churchill:  another  by  Prof.  A. 
Brugmans.  Dutch  savant;  with  another  for. 
mer  Premier  Paul  von  Zeeland.  of  Belgium. 
Is  aasoclated:  and  the  prealdert  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  Richard  Coudenhove-Ka- 
lergl.  recently  Issued  an  appeal  for  American 
aupport  of  a  Eiiropean  federation — a  United 
Statea  of  Europe  within  the  framework  of 
the   United   Nations. 

We  must  unite  or  perish,  some  of  the  most 
outspoken  advocatea  of  federation  In  Buropa 
say.  They  point  to  the  example  of  the  United 
Btatee  of  America,  where  mlUlona  of  citizens 
of  many  racial  stocks  have  been  able  to  live 
In  anxlty  these  many  years,  to  share  such 
prosperity  as  modem  Europeans  have  never 
known.  They  argue  that  unity  In  Europe, 
with  trade  barriers  renxoved  and  commerce 
movmg  freely,  would  Instve  economic  resto- 
ration and  lasting  peace. 

The  Inability  of  the  foreign  ministers  to 
reach  agreement  thua  far  on  major  problems 
bom  of  the  war  will  lend  new  atrength  to 
these  several  movements  toward  federation. 
The  chief  obataela,  admittedly.  Is  Russian 
fear  that  any  organization  Is  designed  to 
create  a  weetem  bloc  against  her.  It  la  the 
urgent  taak  of  atateamanahlp  to  convince  the 
Soviet  leadera  that  efforta  to  Insure  \mlty 
through  agreement  are  designed  solely  to 
proaaota  and  maintain  peace  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world. 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  Item] 

THs  raoBLZM  or  ossmamt — rxoaaAnoif:  am 

ENO  TO  muTAaoui 

(By  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Birtler) 
(Nobel  peace  prise  winner  and  president 
of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Butler  made  the 
following  remarks  during  a  recent  addreaa 
before  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States: ) 

The  time  has  come  to  consider  how  the 
German  people  can  be  organised  and  put 
back  upon  the  field  of  contemporary  history 
In  order  to  resume  the  accompllahmenta 
which  they  were  making  60  and  60  years  agOk 


before  tha  milltarlotlo  tmpuloo  took 

alon  of  them. 

In  my  Judgment,  thla  raorganliatton  must 
take  tha  form  of  federallam.  It  must  re- 
semble tha  organ  laatlon  of  tha  American 
Oovammant  and  tha  Amarloan  pao^a  if  wo 
are  to  aceompllah  what  awalta  ua. 

I  have  rafaranca  to  tha  fadaral  ayatom  ot 
government,  whioh.  aa  American  eiparlanoa 
ahows.  la  In  tact  tho  most  affaotlvo  pomlblo 
for  a  nation  which  Ilka  our  own,  Ilka  Oroat 
Britain,  or  Ilka  Oormany,  ootera  a  wide  aroa, 
a  largo  population,  and  has  many  points  ot 
oontaot  with  tha  aconomlo  and  intoUaotual 
llfa  ot  tha  moment. 

Wo  have  had  tho  fodoral  form  of  goTom- 
ment  from  tha  adoption  of  our  OonaUtutlon. 
But  It  la  not  gonorally  known  that  England 
adopted  what  la  really  tha  federal  form  ot 
government  In  tuoooialon  to  tha  British  Em- 
pire, by  the  Great  Statute  of  Weatmlnater. 
enacted  In  1031.  At  that  time,  the  British 
Empire  paaaed  Into  history  aa  a  phaae  and 
tha  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  oamo 
Into  exlatence  as  deacrlptlve  of  tha  organisa- 
tion of  what  had  been  the  Brltlah  Empire. 

The  story  of  how  that  happened  Is  not  gen- 
erally knovtm.  In  1031,  while  making  my 
uaual  annual  vlalt  to  England,  I  received  a 
confidential  telephone  message  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  aaking  ma 
to  come  to  Downing  Street  at  once. 

I  went  at  once  to  Downing  Street,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  taking  me  aalda  and 
apaaklng  In  entire  confidence,  told  me  that 
he  waa  to  have  at  the  week  end  at  Chequera. 
the  country  home  of  the  Prime  Mlnlater,  a 
group  of  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions. 
They  were  guing  to  diacxiaa  questlona  of  po- 
litical organization  and  International  rela- 
tions. They  would  like  me  to  be  present  in 
order  to  answer  questluns  which  might  arlae 
relative  to  the  experience  of  the  United 
States. 

On  Priday  afternoon  I  drove  down  to  Che- 
quera and  I  found  that  the  distinguished 
guesU  had  already  arrived.  There  were  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  two  distinguished  representativea 
of  the  people  of  India.  The  only  absentee 
was  the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Prime  Minister 
introduced  a  subject  which  he  desired  to 
have  discussed.  He  told  us  all  that  the  three 
Prime  Ministers  who  were  there  had  told  him 
that  vmlesa  some  new  arrangement  were 
made  their  countries  were  prepared  to  with- 
draw from  the  Brltlah  Empire  and  to  set  up 
Independent  existence,  through  revolution.  If 
necessary.  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land were  not  willing  to  remain  membera  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  desired  to  be  In  a 
position  to  maintain  their  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  and  to  accept  the  principles  of 
democracy  as  worked  out  by  Great  Britain 
since  Magna  carta,  but  they  were  not  willing 
to  accept  the  control  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Foreign  Office. 

Therefore,  the  queeUon  waa,  "What  could 
be  done?"  I  listened  with  grest  Interest,  be- 
catise  I  saw  that  I  was  present  at  the  cross- 
roads in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  and 
possibly  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world. 
They  were  aearchlng  for  a  name  to  substitute 
for  "empire."  After  listening  for  an  hour  or 
tiro.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  m  the  American  Colonlea  had  had  three 
Commonwealths.  We  had  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachxisetts,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  among  three  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen Colonlea.  And  I  auggested  that  they 
consider  the  word  "Commonwealth." 

But  what  else  could  be  done  to  show  the 
relationship  between  these  colcmles  and  Great 
Britain  and  how  could  it  be  phrased  without 
bringing  them  under  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment again? 


Finally,  the  word  "nations"  was  suggaotod. 
the  Brltlah  Commonwealth  of  Natlona.  and 
after  a  or  8  hours  of  dlsouaalon,  they  agroad 
unanlmoualy  to  accept  British  Common* 
wealth  of  Nations  as  a  aubatltute  for  tha  ag- 
isting title.  British  Empire. 

Than  the  queation  came,  what  waa  to  ba 
dona  about  it?  Lloyd  Oaorgo  aaaartad  dafl- 
nltoly  that  njne  of  thooo  prooont  should 
mention  what  had  been  said  or  dona,  that  no 
one  should  manUon  the  ouufei^noe  or  tha 
fact  that  It  had  baon  held,  that  tha  matter 
should  bo  Uft  to  blm  to  soo  what  eould  bo 
dona, 

Tho  oonsoquanos  was,  that  attar  10  yoaia, 
tho  Brltlah  Farllamont  paaood  Uta  ramoua 
Btatuto  of  Wostmlnstor.  in  IMl,  recogniaing 
the  British  Oonuaonwoalth  of  Natlona,  and 
then  tha  British  Empire  passed  Into  history, 
Wbon  that  statuto  wont  into  offoot,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  Now  Baaland,  and  the  Union  ot 
South  Africa  became  Independent  natlona, 
directly  related  to  tha  Crown,  but  wholly  trao 
from  authority  of  Parliament.  That  has 
worked  ao  wall,  that  thay  are  in  better  rela- 
tione with  the  Mother  Country  today  than 
they  were  before.  The  have  their  indo- 
pendent  foreign  parliaments  and  their  inde- 
pendent foreign  relatione.  No  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  affects  any  ono  oC 
tham,  unlaas  their  national  parliament,  oo  to 
apeak,  aceopta  the  act  and  appllee  It  to  It- 
aelf. 

Therefore,  thay  have  become,  as  you  soo,  a 
federal  organisation,  of  a  very  ingenioxu  and 
very  remarkable  kind,  not  concrete  and  def- 
inite and  apeclflc,  like  the  Federal  organlaa- 
tlon  established  by  otir  own  Constitution, 
but  still,  a  most  constructive  form  of  fed- 
erallam. 

Now  that  haa  auggested  tha  fact  that  In 
facing  the  question  before  the  world  today, 
which  is  perhaps  of  outstanding  importance, 
the  organization  of  Germany,  we  ahoxild  bo 
guided  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  ahould  use  the 
federal  principle  under  which  to  restate  and 
reorganise  Germany. 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening  In  December  1884. 
while  Btlll  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  that  I  asked  a  question  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. I  said  to  Prince  Bismarck,  "I  often 
wondered.  Your  Excellency,  why  in  building 
the  German  Reich  you  did  not  follow  tho 
American  federal  system,  which  has  worked 
so  well  In  the  United  Statea." 

Bismarck  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
looking  at  me  said,  "Germany,  for  military 
reasons,  requires  a  strong  and  highly  organ- 
ized government."  He  put  the  pipe  back. 
and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

That  Is  a  long  time  ago,  but  Blamarck 
stated  the  specific  reason  why  we  ahould  not 
now  reorganize  Germany  on  that  basis.  We 
should  reorganize  Germany  on  a  federal 
basis,  and  it  can  and  ahould  be  dcme  without 
delay. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  problems  aro 
ao  Imperative  and  so  pressing,  that  one  can- 
not afford  to  wait.  We  ahould  act  and  act 
qtiickly.  The  time  has  come  to  rebuild  a 
peaceful  and  economic  and  intellectual  Ger- 
many and  to  see  to  it  that  the  mllltarlatlo 
elements  which  have  ao  damaged  that  people 
and  brotight  them  to  wrack  and  ruin  during 
the  past  two  generations  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  effective. 

[Tiom  the  Htmtlngton  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  of  May  6.  1047] 
no  wa  BAvi  A  PLAirr 

Burope  Is  slipping  Into  chaoa  while  nothing 
is  accompliahed  on  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany,  the  American  people  were  told  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marahall  in  hla  radio  re- 
port after  returning  from  the  frultleea  Mos- 
cow Conference.  Tet  at  the  sam«  time  Seca- 
tary  Marshall  gave  only  a  coimsel  of  "pa- 
tience, patience."    If  tha  Stato  D^Mirtment 
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favors  tb«  eraatloii  oC 
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be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  waa 
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move.     The  great  difference 
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to«lay  would  b*  an  attempt  to  avert 

which  to  thraatened  by  the  Soviet 
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to  wMaly  suspected  of  actually 

If  objecUon  to  ralaed  that  a  union 

turop*   now   would  create   two 

at  the  one  world  vlsuallMd  by 

Nations    Charter,    the    aaawer 

that  In  actuailty  Kurope  u  already 


antl- Soviet 


hUttely:  If  the 

States  could  create  a  Federal  Union 

•hy  can't  the  eountrlea  of  Kurope. 

rf  WHiem  Burope.  creaU  their  own 

ItMtes  In    IMT?"     But  the  prohlem 

impto  as  that. 
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May  10.  IMTI 
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Tbc  Scaadaloos  Hoausf  Situation 


KXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rmwaiLTAmA 
Qt  THX  HOCSX  or  RBPRBSBKTATIW) 

Mondav.  May  12.  1947 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker.   un« 
der  leaTe  to  extend  my  remarlu  In 
Racofito.  I  Incltide  the  foUowlng  ai 
fran  PM  for  May  11.  1947: 

SCAJIBALOtJa  uooaoM  sitoatiow 
3M.— If  Wllaoa  Wyatt  wanU 
ehurtle   an   "I-told-you-eo"   about   the 
lapae  of  the  national  housing  program,  he 
entitled  to  the  pleasure.    But  that  wouid 
a  dubious  substitute  for  the  new  home 
struetkm  the  Nation  needs. 

PIva  wr^***'  to.  Wyatt  waa  forced  out 
hto  Job  aa  Hiriw^pg  BxpedlUr  by  the  iniei 
oppoaitioo  of  George  Allen,  then  Reoonstr- 
tkm  rtaaaci  Oarporattoo  Director.  Secret 
at  tto*  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder,  and 
private    real    aetata    and    construction    lot 
bytoU. 

Th*  lotobytou  beared.  Thay  bad  baen 
Ing  for  BBontha  that,  tf  only  th* 
would  get  out  of  the  way  and  take  Wyatt 
of  their  hair.  prlvaU  enterprise  would  bi 
the  h^'fl^g  the  country— and  espedidly  ' 


k  typical  atataBM&t  was  made  by  the 
Qt  director!  of  tba  Matlooal  Aaaocuuon 
■ame  Diillilan    an  wfiilillnn  which 
Itself   "small    btalnaas''— In    October    11 
Claiming  th*t  price  ceilings  and  other 
latlons  Impeded  production  of  building 
terlau.  the  NAHB  demanded  "complete 
moval  of  controls." 

This  would  "Taing  many  beneflta  to 
erana."  said  the  ttARB.  and  would  "si 
IMMW  bnlldtag  toy  tt* *<"t  poeaible  i 
toalaaevd  produetkm  at  awterlato  and 
output." 

T^e     NAHB     and     the     other     lobt 
groape — the    National    Asaoclatton    of 
at*  Board*  and  th*  National  Hom« 
OwmiB  nwnidiiliai    gut  what 

Wyatt  quit  when  Preatdent 

man  rafuaed  to  back  him  In  a  quarrel  whl< 
at  ttoa  wniant,  aMMaad  around  Wyatt  ■  ' 

(I 


Allena 
M  of  BTC 


matMiala 
went   out 

are  th*  raaulta: 

Wyatf^  program  l.i 
•tartwl  in  l»«a  (I 
unlta). 

think  w*  wtu  to*  lucky 
S*t  half  a  aUlllau  unlta  started  in  1947. 

Privately    Snancad    aonrural    new 
started  hi  March  at  thto  year  totatod 
diJOO  aa  agalnat  00.440  hi  March   IS 

PrtvatMy 
AprU  at  thto  year  f aU 
April    1040    when    00.138    new    unlU 
atartad.    Pinal  raporu  on  AprU  1047  ar* 


tlmated  dcelln*  to 

kterlala   eo*U    hav* 
the  ft  montha  alno* 
imber  coats  are  up 
S.  and  paint  coata 

ig  to  allmb  again 

Houataif-OOiiatructlon 

Bnt  between  January 
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3n    workara   In   New 

attributes  the 

building  construction 

lyers'  strike  bas  hit 
le  cauae  at  the  In- 

(only  high  price* — a 
Imoat  exactly  twice 

f  years  ago— but  what 
Invaatora.  who  nor- 
it  of  the  country's 
take  a  chance  on 
Id  a  subsequent  cot- 

rhtch  would  make  It 
lortlaa  their  Inveat- 

ed  out  Wyatt  and 
)  BOW  singing  a  dtfliv> 
last  August  and 

tlve  vice  president 
Itlon  of  Real  EsUte 
about  the  need 
the  general  eatl- 
lOOO   new   housing 
to  care  for  (amihe* 
nth   relatives   or 
only    measure   of 
Industry  can  sell— 
industry  can  sell  at 

shown  last  Wednes- 
Tlmes  reported  that 
Invecfton  ware  on  a 
high    oOBOlructlao 
^ey  said  that  projecta 
were  being  shelved 
need  for  more  than 
ituniu.) 

rey    In   July    1»4«. 

).000  married  World 

ring  doubled  up,  and 

^ce  then,  according  to 

las  not  substantially 

not  accept  the  houa- 
Uy  reoognlaed  In  the 
Wagner  bill— 1.300.000 
They  oppoae  the 
lender- Wagner  bill's 
and  the  Federal  In- 
to stimulate  prlvat* 

lion."  Nslson  says. 
ire  about  the  houa- 
have     aJarays     lived 
jmuU." 
|are  backing  the  Wol« 
HOtoMw  vMoh  would 
cent  Ineraaaa  in  rent 
lining  Oovemment 
lldlng    materials   are 
lal  rather  than  com- 
I  construction. 

in    Nelaon'a    view- 
housing  ahortag*  by 
talking  about  it.  U 
lists  as  a  serious  poa- 
ly  laar  that  the  slump 
to  a  flrat  symptom. 
Agency  in  lu  buUe- 
that  a  eonstruction 
War  I  ahead  of  the 
It  period,  and  event* 
kvc  followed  the 
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"Baddentlal  eonstruction  boomed  quickly 
after  the  November  1918  armistice  which 
ended  World  War  I,  reached  Ita  peak  In  the 
stmimer  of  1919.  and  then  dropped  87  per- 
cent tmtll  December  1930.  Total  construc- 
tion— business  and  commercial  as  well  aa 
residential — dropped  from  February  1920 
until  th*  end  of  1021. 

Violent  fluctuations  in  building-material 
prices  were  a  major  cause  of  the  fluctuations 
In  production.  Wholesale  prices  went  up 
73  percent  from  April  1910  until  April  1990. 
The  NHA  oommenta  dryly  that  thia 
*^waBi  »"<*  bust  episode"  robbed  the  coun- 
try at  "conalderable  momentum"  In  produc- 
ing badly  needed  housing.  It  adds  that 
after  a  aecond  boom,  lasting  until  through 
1935,  raaldentlal  construction  again  went 
Into  a  decline  "Hong  before  the  'new  era* 
ended  In  collapse"  In  1929.  and  nhen  caved 
In  along  with  the  reat  of  the  economy." 

The  preaent  decline  In  residential  con- 
struction is  a  major  factor  in  calculatlona 
of  Government  experta  who  have  recently  in- 
dicated a  "receseion"  may  aoon  be  eiqpccted. 
Whether  the  "recession"  will  again  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  even  sharper  "boom-and-btist"  la 
a  long-range  question  with  which  none  of 
President  Truman's  administration  spckes- 
m*n  awiiiii  dtspoee^  to  deal. 

Prank  Creedon.  Wilson  Wyatt's  successor 
as  Housing  Expediter  with  particular  respon- 
sibility for  veterans'  housing,  has  warned 
constructors,  materials  producers,  and  labor 
that  they  are  pricing  new  housing  out  of  the 
market.  Creedon  ht  s  granted  market  guar- 
anties to  13  prefabricated -housing  manufac- 
turers to  encourage  production  of  nearly 
100.000  units. 

Other  aourcea  within  and  without  the 
Oovemment  make  aeveral  major  recom- 
mendations for  oieouragement  of  new  con- 
struction:   

Prompt  enactment  of  the  TBW  bin.  which 
would  grant  low-Interest  rates  and  long- 
term  loana  to  private  builders  and  finance 
some  public  housing.  This  bill,  approved  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  Republican  priority  list  for 
action  by  lU  chief  sponsor.  Senator  Bobext 
A.  Tatt,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Amendment  of  the  TEW  bill  to  insure 
private  builders  against  major  losses  through 
a  futtir*  economic  lapse  if  they  take  a  chance 
and  construct  rental  housing  promptly. 

A  vastly  expanded  program  of  market 
guarantiee  to  prefabricated  housing  produc- 
ers. This  Is  necessary,  advocates  say.  to 
break  the  vldotis  circle  in  which,  at  preaent. 
unit  eosta  cannot  be  lowered  except  through 
mass  production,  and  mass  production  can- 
not be  started  except  with  a  maaa  demand. 
An  acroas-the- board  cut  in  materials  and 
labor  coata.  It  ta  considered  unlikely  that 
the  bulldlng-tradea  unions  would  accept  a 
cut.  at  least  unless  steady  work  was  assured. 
APL  officials  say  that  building  costs  are  30  to 
83  percent  of  total  construction  costs,  a  fig- 
ure unchanged  since  before  the  war.  and  that 
charges  of  reduced  labor  efficiency  are  ex- 
plained largely  by  lags  In  the  flow  of  mate- 
rials last  year  and  poor  achedullng  of  the 
materials  flow. 

WILIASO  Shilton. 


Uiu£cAtioB  of  the  Armeil  Senrkes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESXNTATIVn 

Monday.  May  11.  1947 

Ut.  KEATINa.    Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
back  home  recently  I  was  di&turbed 
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to  have  two  friends  of  mine  who  served 
with  great  distinction  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  tell  me  they  had 
heard  rumors  that  there  was  so  much 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  unification  of 
the  armed  services  that  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  pigeonhole  the  measure  for  the 
time  being. 

I  hastened  to  disabuse  their  minjs 
and  to  explain  that  there  are  so  many 
important  matters  vigorously  competing 
for  congressional  attention  tliat  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  leadership  to 
establish  an  agenda,  and  impossible  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  everyone. 
I  assured  tbem,  however,  that  although 
the  unification  measure  was  in  no  sense 
a  partisan  issue,  it  would  receive  as 
early  consideration  by  this  Congress  as 
legislative  pressure  permits. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  in 
the  organization  of  our  national  defense 
that  we  solve  this  problem  promptly. 
My  only  reservation  regarding  the  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  the  last  war  taught  us,  it  is  the 
necessity  for  a  unified  command,  not 
alone  in  the  field,  but  also  at  the  top 
level.  We  have  one  national  defense 
problem:  We  have  so  many  dollars,  so 
many  men.  and  so  many  materials  which 
we  can  devote  to  national  defense  with- 
out pinching  ourselves  elsewhere.  Com- 
mon sense  demands  that  those  dollars, 
men,  and  materials  be  distributed  over 
the  entire  defense  program  in  accord- 
ance with  a  single  master  plan,  in  order 
that  there  be  no  unnecessary  duplica- 
tions and  shortages. 

In  the  past,  hetulngs  on  War  and  Navy 
Department  budgets  were  held  before 
two  congressional  subcommittees,  each 
of  which  was  ignorant  of  what  the  other 
was  doing.  Moreover,  it  was  repeat€idly 
stated  at  those  hearings  that  the  Aimy 
estimates  were  prepared  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  Navy  estimates,  and  vice 
versa. 

It  is  true  that  some  slight  Integration 
of  the  two  budgets  may  have  taken  place 
when  they  were  considered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  But  even  so,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  the 
problem  of  national  defense  was  viewed 
for  budgetary  purposes  not  as  a  single 
problem  but  as  two  separate  problems. 

There  is  no  justification  for  continu- 
ing to  prepare  our  defense  program  in 
this  fashion.  To  do  so  Is  to  invite  both 
danger  and  waste.  Until  defense  plan- 
ning is  conducted  by  the  ser/ices  jointly, 
until  some  means  has  been  devised 
whereby  conflicts  and  duplications  be- 
tween the  two  are  automatically  re- 
solved before  legislation  is  enacted  and 
appropriations  made,  until  we  know 
that  differences  in  treatment  and  seem- 
ing duplications  are  due  to  planning  and 
not  to  chance  and  lack  of  planning,  not 
until  that  time  can  we  be  sure  that  we 
are  getting  full  value  for  our  defense 
dollars.  I  hope  action  oo  this  matter 
will  be  taken  promptly. 

Nor,  Important  as  It  Is,  does  the  sav- 
ing of  money  furnish  the  principal  rea- 
son for  a  program  of  unification.    To 


provide  an  adequate  defense  for  this 
country  until  that  blessed  time  arrives, 
for  which  we  should  constantly  work  and 
ardently  pray,  when  international  dis- 
armament and  good  will  become  en- 
throned, our  armed  services  must  play 
together  as  one  team  under  a  single  cap- 
tain to  make  final  decisions.  In  that 
course  alone  lie  the  most  important  econ- 
omies, of  lives  and  resources,  both  of 
which  it  is  imperative,  at  this  challenging 
hour,  should  be  utUiaed  to  the  maximimi 
of  efficiency. 

In  this  connection,  pursuant  to  leave 
granted,  I  Include  a  portion  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times,  two 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  and  one  from  the  Washington  Post: 
(Prom  the  Hew  York  Times) 
The  tinlflcatlon  bill  which  the  eommlttea 
Is  studying  was  agreed  to  after  months  of 
conferences  and  compromises  among  the 
military  forces.  It  is  an  attempt  to  trans- 
late Into  formal  organization  the  better 
points  of  voluntary  cooperation  that  were 
worked  out  during  the  war.  It  seeks  to 
83mtbeslze  the  costly  lessons  of  the  war  and 
organize  the  best  possible  defensive  mili- 
tary organization.  The  time  It  took  to  work 
out  the  compromise  Is  an  argtunent  In  It- 
self for  adoption  of  the  blU. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  co<^)eratloa 
among  the  serrlcea  on  air  organization, 
forced  on  them  by  circumstances,  has  re- 
sulted In  a  large  saving  to  American  tax- 
payers. We  take  this  as  an  Indication  that 
even  larger  savings  will  be  possible  IT  the 
cooperation  begins  before  appropriations  are 
granted  and  not  afterward.  That  U  what 
the  bUl  provldea. 

But  saving  money  Is  not  the  basic  reason 
for  unification.  The  real  necessity  Is  to  save 
us  from  another  Pearl  Harbor,  to  save  us 
from  the  divided  command  that  so  ham- 
pered operations  in  the  eaily  days  of  the 
war,  to  save  us  from  a  revival  of  the  old 
aervice  Jealousies  that  had  stich  tragic  con- 
sequences when  carried  over  to  the  battla- 
grounds.  to  give  us  one  quarterback  to  call 
the  signals  and  not  three  th*  next  time  our 
team  has  to  take  the  fleld. 

If  the  men  who  were  In  command  during 
the  war  were  to  continue  In  command  In- 
definitely the  preaent  system  of  coopera- 
tion might  w(»'k  out  aimoat  as  well  as  uni- 
fication. But  many  of  them  already  have 
retired.  Many  more  are  nearing  retirement 
age.  The  laasons  they  learned  through  ex- 
perience may  not  be  ao  obvious  to  another 
generation  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  of- 
ficers. Fleet  Admiral  Halsey.  in  testifying 
during  the  war  in  favor  of  iiniflcatlon.  pre- 
dicted that  if  it  wasn't  pushed  through  in 
6  months  af  tor  the  war  ended  It  never  would 
be.  The  Admiral  misstated  the  time  ele- 
ment, but  he  was  basically  right  in  his  Judg- 
ment that  lessons  are  quickly  unlearned  un- 
less they  are  tranalated  Into  actuaUtles. 

{Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 

BnOlCEB   BTALXMATS 

Advocates  of  Army-Navy  merger  legiala- 
tlon  have  good  reason  to  be  worried  over  the 
painfully  alow  progreaa  being  mad*  at  the 
Capitol  in  reporting  cut  a  blU  that  can  paas 
at  this  seasl<»i  of  Congress.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  a  virtual  atale- 
mate  has  developed  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Poroes  Committee  over  the  adminlsttattaii 
bill,  a  atalemate  which,  unleaa  broken  very 
quickly,  could  mean  the  death  of  this  Im- 
portant  defense  measure  as  far  as  tb* 
ent  session  is  concerned. 

m*  differences  which  sstat  among 
mltte*  monbers  over  the  President's  bill  do 
not  appear  to  be  Insurmountable.  Uoet  of 
th*  objections  raised  against  th*  bUl  ar* 
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to  atrengthcn  thamaelvea  In  a  period  of  rcvo-  I 
tutlonary    changea    in   military    equipment, 
tactics,  and  strategy.    They  cannot  afford  toj 
relax  In  thctr  planning  and  training  for  even 
a  day     Tat  thay  aaajior^pnah  forward  with 

when  thay  do  not  know  whether  they  are  to 
travel  separate,  though  cloeely  parallel,  patha^^ 
or  one  course  aa  a  eonaolidated  unit. 

It  la  time  that  Congrees  make  op  Its  tnlnd. ' 
one  way  or  the  other,  on  the  aargar  propost» 
tlon.    The  subject  ta  too  Important  to  be  per« 
mUted  to  expire  In  a  pigeonhole.    Failure  to  I 
take  decisive  action  now.  for  or  against  unl» 
flcatlon,  will  only  extend   the  demoralising 
period  of  uncertainty  for  ovir  defense  plan*  I 
ners  and  further  weaken  our  military  poaloj 
tlon.    Congress  will  be  doing  a  grave  dlsaerv-j 
lea  to  the  Nation  If  It  permits  this  to  happen,  ( 
for  want  of  a  vote  on  the  merger  laeue. 

{rroai  tha  Waahk«ton  Poat) 
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Henry  L.  Stlmaon's  succinct  comments 
behalf  of  the  armed-forcce  merger  are  en>| 
tlUed  to  tha  raapact  due  tha  advice  of  aaj 
elder  statesman.  Durtag  two  tanna  as  8ee-| 
retary  of  War  and  ona  aa  Seeratary  of  Stata,] 
Iflr.  Btlmson  had  an  opportunity  accorde4J 
few  Americans  to  see  otir  natlotial  Interestaj 
In  long  perspective.  His  personal  Integrity} 
rules  out  any  possibility  of  partisanship.! 
When  ha  stands  onaqiulvocally  for  prompt 
of  the  unification  bill  now  bcforal 
he  doee  so  twcauae  bis  long  expert* 
haa  convinced  him  that  thla  vnlfla4| 
approach  to  national  security  la  orfanlaa*] 
ttonaUy  naeaaaary  la  a  awidara  world. 

Mr.  Stlaaaoa  tMas   tha  phraae   "strategtaj 
aaoaoaiy"  to  deacrlba  ona  of  the  principal 
advantagaa  ha  envialoaa  In  the  merger     Ha 
refers,  of  course,  to  aeonoaiy  In  llvee  and 
natural  rsaouitaa  In  any  futxire  war,  and  ha 
aotaa  that  aueh  an  element  might  well  ba 
critical.     He  cautions  that  vre  cannot  coo-j 
tlnue  to  operate  with  the  wasteful  opulene^j 
that  hsa  ahaiaatarlaad  oar  aSoru  in  the  paal. 
In  this  eoaasrttoa  tha  aavlng  in  dollars  aaJ 
well  aa  reeoureee  cannot  be  ruled  out.  e«pa«I 
daily  at  a  time  when  Congrees  has  such  a| 
penchant  for  leducmg  expenditures.    A 

S  caport  by  Lt.  Oen.  Leroy  Lutee,  Armpj 
nt  director,  adds  weight  to  llr.( 
*■  argumaM.  During  the  yi 
1P4S-46.  the  Lutaa  report  chargea.  "duplic 
tlon  axMl  lack  of  coordination  In  the  supply  j 
activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy"  coat  thai 
ataggolng  stun  of  gl. 130.000.000.  Reg.id- 
laaa  of  other  compelling  considerations  inj 
tha  merger,  the  monetary  savlag  alone  ihculdl 
ataka  Ooagraaamen  take  the  propoeed  lnto>^ 
gratkm  aarftously. 

Mr.  f»«— *»"  demoUahee  the  fear  expreseadl 
Ttteaday  by  Admiral  King  that  the  powenaj 
of  the  proposed  Sacratary  of  National  Da>l 
fense  would  eooatltute  a  dangw.  A  stroncJ 
Secretary.  Mr.  Stlmeoo  points  out.  Is  essen-i 
tial  to  acvwwipHah  tha  joh.  but  the  Secretary] 
of  Mhttoaal  DtCaaaa  Is  only  to  be  delegataA 
of  the  authority  ovar  the  defense  estab- 1 
Uahaaaat  that  now  raata  upon  the  Preeideni.  i 
Mar  la  the  bill  now  pending  a  partisan  bin 
fhfOilng  one  service  over  another.  Mr.  8tim»| 
the  careful  study  and  tha] 
and  agraaBMnto  that 
lato  tha  maaaora  endorsed  by  leaders  of 
tha  Army  ted  Mavy.  The  crux  is  exf 
by  Mr.  Wlmana  in  thla  passage :  "I  would  llh*| 
to  streea  the  Importance  of  considering  thi 
organlaatloa  of  the  armed  forcee  from  thai 
standpoint  of  fundanMnuls  rather  tbaal 
datalla.  If  tha  baalc  plan  of  cantraltsatloal 
eaa  ba  ilafliml  upon,  hundrada  of  vexlnc] 
prohlama  will  taU  teta  prepar  panpecUi 
llMy  wiu  loaa  mMih  af  Ifeair  auttUoteisl 
aapeet  and  be  decided  as  a  amtter  of  s| 
planning  rather  than  of  primary  policy."} 
Theee  words  should  ba  pondered  deeply 
Capital  Bill. 
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rublee.  It  to  Impoaslble  to  translate  thoaa 
Incomea  Into  dollars,  not  only  because  the 
ruble  has  no  fixed  dollar  equivalent,  but  nlso 
becauae  a  worker  cottslders  the  quality  of 
hia  housing,  the  amounu  of  his  food  and 
aoaaumer  goods,  and  other  such  factors  as 
part  of  blB  remuneration. 

Mr.  Likhachev.  In  addition  to  tha  fact  that 
the  Government  fixes  wages,  attributed  his 
lack  of  labor  trouble  to  the  speed  with  which 
grievances  are  bandied.  He  said  every  case 
is  decided  within  48  hours.  The  bulk  of 
complaints,  he  declared,  concerned  Job 
quotas,  or  norms  as  they  are  known  in  Bussla. 

WOaKSSS  MAT  UAVC 

The  Stalin  plant  also  operates  23  restau- 
rants and  40  butTets  In  addition  to  theaters 
and  vacation  resorts  for  workers.  When  the 
plant  is  cloced  for  retooling  or  men  otherwise 
are  forced  to  lay  off,  they  receive  three- 
fourths  of  their  baalc  pay. 

During  the  war  men  were  froeen  on  their 
Jobs,  but  now.  with  the  permission  of  hU 
factory  manager,  a  worker  is  able  to  quit  and 
take  another  Job. 

Asked  about  plant  efficiency,  Mr.  Likha- 
chev. who  has  visited  America  three  times 
and  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  Michigan 
plants,  declared: 

"It  is  equivalent  to  American  truck  plants. 
We  ttim  out  a  vehicle  with  182  man-hours  of 
work.- 

scAcmm  TOOLa  aas  AumcAM 

A  partial  trip  through  the  Stalin  plant  re- 
vealed it  to  be  a  collection  of  old  factory 
buildings  plus  some  of  modem  type.  All 
machine  toola  aeen  were  American  except  for 
a  few  of  German  manufacture.  Materials 
generally  are  moved  by  hand  and  by  truck 
rather  than  with  conveyors. 

The  truck  production  line,  which  clears 
from  120  to  200  trucks  daily,  resembles  a 
Detroit  line  except  for  the  absence  of  feeder 
llaaa.  Parte  are  stored  along  the  line.  Be- 
cause of  the  amall  production  of  limousines, 
there  Is  no  power  line— models  are  pushed 
along  from  operation  to  operation.  But  be- 
cauaa  this  Job  is  practically  custom-made 
throoglMUt,  the  plant  seem^  more  modem 
and  contained  the  latest  models  of  machine 
tooU. 

All  told,  there  are  three  plants  in  Russia 
manufacturing  passenger  cars  and  five  pro- 
ducing trucks.  But  plants  also  turn  out 
other  Ooremment  work.  The  Stalin  works, 
for  example,  also  la  producing  parU  for 
tractors  and  agricultural  machinery.  Signs 
about  the  factory  urged  workers  to  speed  the 
output  of  farm  machinery  to  help  collective 
tema  increase  the  food  supply. 

The  Stalin  works  at  Moscow  does  not  ap- 
pear as  efficient  as  Michigan  plants  but  un- 
doubtedly it  is  producing  large  numbers  of 
simple,  medixun  capacity  trucks,  and  a 
trickle  of  handsome  luxury  passenger  cars. 


Honsinf  Construction 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rSM  NSTL VAKTA 

IN  IBS  HOUSE  OF  BZPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  12. 1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rnc- 
ORS,  I  Include  the  foUowing  article  from 
PM  for  May  11.  1M7: 

mnoMS.  BO  Toui  BOtTsnro  job 
(By  Plorallo  H.  LaOuardU) 
Just  as  was  to  be  expected,  housing  eoa- 
atruction  has  come  practically  to  a  staad- 


stUl.  With  the  exception  of  very  little  public 
or  institutional  housing,  highly  subsidized 
In  one  way  or  another,  there  is  no  construc- 
tion In  sight.  The  lay-off  In  the  building 
trades  hss  not  only  commenced  but  Is  well 
on. 

In  this  Instance,  I  unhesitatingly  state 
that  the  real  eetate  interests  are  entirely 
Justified  in  not  venturing  any  new  construc- 
tion at  present  costs.  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  blame  real  estate  when  It  ts  in  the  wrong. 
It  Is  simply  impossible  for  any  prudent  in- 
vestor to  risk  construction  at  present  costs. 
But,  what  is  more,  it  is  impoesible  to  esti- 
mate from  one  day  to  another  the  actual 
construction  cost.  This  goes  for  material  as 
well  as  labor.  New  housing,  at  present  con- 
struction costs,  would  be  beyond  the  rental 
reach  of  the  average  American  family. 

The  building  trades  are  making  a  most 
serious  mistake.  The  present  policy  has 
brought  about  almost  a  complete  stoppage 
of  housing  and  a  great  reduction  in  non- 
housing  construction.  Because  of  this 
policy,  the  lay-offs  have  started  and  wide- 
spread unemployment  In  the  building  trades 
la  boimd  to  follow. 

What  is  most  tragic  is  that  another  build- 
ing year  In  housing  has  been  lost.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  May.  and  with  the  unsettled 
conditions  as  well  as  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act.  and  the  lack  of  Initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  in  Washington,  it  ts 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  virill  be  very 
little  housing  construction  In  1947.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families  in  New 
York  City  alone,  living  in  crowded  and  In 
some  instances  unsanitary  and  in  all  In- 
stances unsatisfactory  conditions,  are  clam- 
oring for  a  home.  At  least  6.000,000  more 
dwelling  units  are  Immediately  needed 
throughout  the  coimtry.  These  should  have 
been  provided  last  year.  At  least  16,000,000 
more  uniU  will  be  required  by  1956. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  in  the 
American  way  of  living  than  the  home  itself. 
We  take  pride  in  claiming  that  our  system  is 
better  than  any  other  because  of  otir  general 
high  standard  of  Uvlng.  Yet,  through  pre- 
ventable causes,  the  critical  houalng  shortage 
is  permitted  to  continue. 

To  be  specific,  the  building  tradea  have 
pursued  a  stubborn  and  unsound  policy.  It 
is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  top  level 
leadership.  It  Is  the  fault  of  many  of  the 
various  trades.  Here,  in  New  York  City,  a 
plan  was  formulated  and  agreed  t)etween  the 
Building  Trades  Employers  Association  and 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil, in  March  1946,  for  a  40-hour  week  at  f  100 
a  week.  Twenty  dollars  for  an  8-hour  day 
was  not  a  bad  settlement.  What  is  more, 
it  would  have  assured  continued  employ- 
ment. This  plan  was  repudiated  by  several 
of  the  trades.  In  addition  to  a  variance  in 
the  hours  of  work,  there  are  feather-bedding 
rules,  gold-bricking  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
constantly  being  Invoked  which  make  pro- 
duction uncertain  and  the  cost  undetermin- 
able. 

When  building  costs  are  prohibitive,  em- 
ployment is  uncertain.  Even  highly  subsi- 
dized Government  housing  must  await 
stabilization  of  costs  to  provide  low-rental 
apartments. 

The  prlc6  of  material  also  enters  into  pres- 
ent excessive  cost.  Here  is  where  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  helpful  but,  to  date,  either 
through  timidity,  lack  of  vision  or  downright 
helplessness,  nothing  has  been  done  although 
Congress  provided  $300.0004)00  to  aid  in  the 
expansion  of  building  materiaL 

Money  charges  and  interest  rataa  coatintie 
to  be  too  high.  That  is  something  that  mtut 
be  adjusted.  The  quicker  the  better.  Hare. 
too.  Waahlngton  has  failed  to  help. 

I  have  been  pleading  for  the  passage  of 
the  Taft-BUendar-Wagner  Aet.  which  is  the 
hope  of  tha  i^"**^*""  family.   The  provisions 


of  that  bill,  when  enacted  into  law  and  with 
normal  conditions,  irill  provide  millions  of 
homes.  What  is  more,  it  will  give  every 
American  family  an  opporttmlty,  with  a  small 
Initial  investment,  to  own  Its  own  little  home. 
It  will  make  possible  financial  institutions, 
savings  banks  and  Insurance  companies  in- 
vesting In  apartment  buildings  and  multiple 
dwelling  hotues.  It  will  provide  all  the  build- 
ing money  that  is  necessary.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  in  1948  but  it  was  killed  in 
Committee  in  the  House.  The  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  again  re- 
ported the  bill,  yet  no  action  has  been  taken 
in  the  Senate. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  even 
though  all  the  benefits,  the  aids,  the  sub- 
sidies, and  the  encouragement  provided  in 
this  blU  were  the  law  today.  It  wotild  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  for  much  housing  to 
start  imtil  the  cost  of  coostrtKrtion  is  sta- 
bilized and  at  least  approaches  something 
within  the  range  of  reasonableness.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  construction 
reflects  In  the  rent. 

Labor  should  take  the  initiative.  It  has 
more  at  stake  than  any  one  else.  Unless 
it  does,  there  will  be  a  break  in  the  ranks 
and  all  of  the  gains  obtained  through  the 
years  may  well  be  lost  to  the  organlaed 
building  trades.  I  would  hate  to  see  this 
happen.  Besides,  a  slump  in  construction 
may  well  l>e  the  lead  to  a  depression  and 
general  unemployment. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  start  right  here  In 
New  York:  other  cities  will  follow.  Agree 
on  a  40-hour  week:  accept  the  $100  a  week 
wage;  remove  artificial  restrictions  and 
feather-bedding  rulea;  take  advantage  of  all 
Improvements  in  the  art  and  the  use  of 
prefabricated  material  and  equipment;  dem- 
onstrate a  vrlllingness  to  do  a  good  day's 
work  for  a  good  day's  wages. 

Production  must  be  Increased,  not  cur- 
tailed. Employment  creates  employment. 
The  use  of  Improved  and  processed  building 
materials,  along  with  prefsbrlcated  parts  snd 
equipment,  means  just  that  much  more  em- 
ployment for  organlaed  labor.  Antiquated 
methods  and  restrictions  reduce  emplojrment 
and  limit  construction. 

There  is  so  much  work  available.  Once 
the  present  obstacles  are  removed  and  there 
is  cooperation  between  all  Interested  groups, 
employment  in  coristruction  will  be  resumed 
and  it  will  be  plentiful,  not  only  for  months 
but  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

I  am  sorry  it  ts  neoessary  to  talk  in  this 
strain.  The  facts,  however,  demand  some 
pretty  plain  talking  at  thU  tlma. 


Attack  OB  Fam  Prkgg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  WSBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8BNTATTV18 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  8TEPAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bruce 
McCulloch,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Dally 
Journal-Stockman,  has  written  an  edi- 
torial regarding  farm-product  prices.  I 
include  it  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
in  order  that  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  read  it: 


ATTACK  OM  rABK 

IB  prlee  dlacuasiona,  which  are  very  mudh 
In  vogue  just  now,  it  is  the  popular  thing  to 
point  to  farm  product  prieea  aa  tha  problem 
xA  first  inportaoea.    In  fact,  soma  «(  tha 
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Slilta  uti  Caaada 


rnNnON  OP  REICARXS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


rATIVM 
Momdmt.  Mav  If.  tHT 

Mr.  KjBATINO.  Mr.  Spaakar.  In  eon- 
naetloo  vlth  tha  eonaideration  of  Houaa 
Concurr  nt  Reaolutlon  4t.  which  I  intro- 
duced, d  Klartnc  It  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
Ooograa  i  that  an  Invitation  b«  extended 
to  the  E  smlnlon  of  Canada  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I 
Include  in  editorial  from  the  Brighton - 
Pltts/on  Post  bearing  on  the  friendly  and 
cordial  rclatkms  existing  t)etween  tha 
United  f  tataa  and  Canada. 

We  ca  unot  strcea  too  much  or  refer  too 
often  U  this  unparalleled  example  of 
good  wlH  and  amity  between  neighbortng 


nattops.    so    much    needed 
troitblec  days. 
The  e  Utorial  follows: 


Tba 


wfengnltmn  of  Good  WtU  WMk  ba- 
oountry  aad  Canada  Is  an  anniial 
blch.  aa  tba  yaara  paaa.  grows  BMta 
In  importaaea. 

trwa  wbaa  acroaa   tba 

targa  tataraal  aad  aataraal  atrtfa 

la  aaaats  hla  fallow  aian  tti 


in 


baUaitad 
a  abaaaal  of  dia« 
la  wblab  DO  intarpraur*  ara  nacaa*| 
It  la  aaalar  to  talk  otar  problaoM 
aCaatiag  tba  two  eouatriaa  la  laafttafaa.  ib< 
•aatleaa.  aatf  ialar«Maa  which  ara  aoaamoa 
and  natfamooi  bg  batb  aationaia. 

Tbara  la  tba  prlda  of  eltiaanabip  which  goal 
witb  aaary  aountry'a  altiaaoa,  wbieb  u  jual 
la  aa  Maa  tbat  Can.kda  I 
treat  to  adept  tba  Oaltad  ttataa  any 
than  tba  latter  aountry  would  want  toj 
Canada.     ladlvlduala  aaaMtlma*  talbl 
Ml  aueh  tarma.  but  tha  raab  and  flia  In  both 
aotintrlaa  bav«  an   indapandanc*  and   pridej 
In  tbalr  own  country  which  would  not  brix>li  i 
aaaUy  tba  abaorptioa  of  tba  one  by  Iba  other. 

Tbia  aama  attitude  la  fouad  wNhla  otw  own ' 
bordara.  aad  toaraa  bava  tha  aama  prtd*  ta 
tbalr  owa  bomdarlaa  aa  aountriaa  maintaia 
on  a  largar  aeala.  Tbis  la  aarrtad  down  toj 
Individual  famitiaa  in  our  form  of  KciAty, 
and  It  would  b«  unthlnliabla  that  t«<>  r-ttnl* 
liaa  aould  ba  mtagratad  into  ooa  cummoo 
faauiy. 

Mowavtr.  mora  imfonaat  la  tha  fact  that  I 
thara  ean  ba  paaaa  balwaea  two  oaigbbortag 
faaalllaa.  batwaaa  two  naigbboring  town8»| 
eountiaa,  ttataa,  and  avaa  batwaaa  two  naif 
boring  aotmtrtaa  aa  tvidanaad  in  tha  lattatl 
eaaa  by  tha  long  bordar  batwaan  thla  eountrvj 
aad  Canada,  still  undafaadad  and  unguarded,] 
baaauii  of  tha  ftwdaaiintal  belief  in  tba| 
rity  of  aaeb  aoaatiy. 

What  a  world  thia  will  ba  to  live  In.  wheal 
at  aoma  future  data,  man  ean  lay  dowa  thair| 
anna  foravar  on  all  bordara.  aa  haa 
wltnaaairt  batwaan  Canada  and  tha  Unit 
■tataa.  Than  will  all  affort  ba  turned 
BuJtlng  production  for  tha  enjoyment 
all  mankind.  The  aavtnga  alone  would  brti 
up  a  Btandard  of  living  over  tha  world  whia&l 
arould  fairly  overwhelm  people.  Imagine  thai 
BMoey  apant  by  thla  country  alone  in  WorMJ 
War  II  going  Into  marcbandlaa  of  every  na«J 
tare.  Ita  potaatlal  poaaibllltiaa  (or  eoaafartl 
and  lusury.  ita  potential  for  senrtcea  to  tl»a| 
world  are  unimaginable. 

Under  no  condition  ahould  the  effort  atopi 
to  bring  about  a  torm  of  world  union,  no  nnat* 
tar  bow  imperfect  la  lU  beginning,  nor  howi 
BMny  timaa  it  may  fall  at  the  outaet  A I 
ataady  attaaapt  down  through  tha  agea  muagj 
aooM  day  au<"cacd 

Kacurrent  pledgee  of  faith  between  Canada  I 
and  tha  United  tutaa  la  another  way  to  ralat 
tha  flag  of  peace  above  a  aordld  world  aa4 
polat  to  at  leaat  one  permanent  oaata  wheral 
trust  and  affaetloa  have  aupplaatad  guna  aa41 
aosmunition. 

yet  au^  prew  the  oak 
wiu  apraad  Ha  hraaalMa  to 
tha  world. 


SaiM  Art  ladiscreel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIUJAM  M.  COLMER 

Df  TBI  HOU8S  OP  RSPRBBSNTATIVIS 
Mcmdag,  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  unc 
laava  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  eiKl 
herewith  a  short  editorial  from  the  aulf« 
port-BUoxl  Daily  Herald  under  the  tit 
"Some  Are  Indiscreet." 

I  think  the  editorial  U  very  timely 
wish  our  mlUtary  authorities  would 
•omeihint  about  it. 

aOKB  4BS 

We  hava  bean  utterly  unabla  to  onderati 
why  OoraraaMBt  araaad  forcaa  oOclala 
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iForgottta? 
REMARKS 

lUCHANAN 

;.VANtA 

>RHSNTATIVI8 

12.  1947 

Mr.      Speaker. 

[my  remarks  in  the 

following  editorial 

Press  of  May  10, 
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Whati  tba  raaaoa  for  tbIa  diaertmlaatloBT 
If  tba  itaed  for  eeoaony  la  ao  tirgent,  wby 
plok  on  aoft  ooal  alonet 

Tnie,  the  aoft  eoal  Utduatry  la  dolag  weU— 
rlgbt  now.  IKit  the  ravagaa  of  tba  iBduatry*a 
long  alcknaaa  atill  ara  diaeamlble.  And  if 
Oongrass  doeaat  pay  attanttoa,  Klaf  Ooal 
abortly  may  baooase  aa  Invalid  again. 


PermaDcot  Profram  for  Amerktn 
Afrknltnrt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 
nf  THI  HOU8I  OP  RIPItlBBMTATIVlft 

Monday.  May  12,  1947 

Mr.  DOLLXVER.  Mr.  Speflker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  United  States  House  of 
RgpresenUtives.  on  permanent  program 
for  American  agriculture: 

Mr.  Chairman,  becauae  I  rapraaent  a  oon- 
grcaalonal  dlatrlet  which  la  predominantly 
agricultural.  I  am  deeply  Intarested  In  theae 
hearings,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the 
development  of  a  permanent  policy  for  agri- 
culture In  this  country.  The  Sixth  Iowa 
Dlatrlet  consists  of  IB  counties,  located  In 
tha  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt,  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  cultivated  land,  and  a  tremendoua 
production  of  grain  and  Uvaatoek.  Not  only 
our  farm  people,  but  also  those  wbo  live  In 
elUea  and  towna.  ara  abaolutaly  dependent 
aeonomlcally  upon  tha  proaperlty  of  agricul- 
ture. If  tha  fanner  auffers  in  Iowa,  than  our 
townspeople  likewise  suffer.  Oonvarsaly,  a 
proaparoua  farming  population  maana  proa- 
parity  in  tha  oentara  of  population. 

I  am  one  of  thoaa  who  believe  that  thla 
principle  appllaa  not  only  to  our  agrteulturnl 
Stataa.  but  alao  to  our  entire  aoonomy.  Oth- 
era  have  appeared  before  thla  ootnmlttea  who 
have  gone  Into  technical  background  of  this 
principle.  For  my  own  part.  I  am  tmpreaaad 
by  the  concept  that  the  farmer,  seaaon  after 
aeason.  producea  new  wealth  that  never  waa 
In  existence  before.  Manufacturing  and  In- 
dustry, on  the  other  hand  ara  engaged  In 
proeaaaing  of  products  already  In  exlaience— 
changing  their  form  or  Improving  the  atnic- 
ture  of  the  material  wrought  upon.  Not  so 
the  farmer.  Re  deals  with  tha  miracle  of 
new  life  produced  year  after  year  by  tba 
bounty  of  nattira. 

Bv  thla  token,  and  alao  beeatiae  the  farmer 
producea  the  very  aaaentlal  for  human  ei- 
Istence.  food,  he  occuplee  a  key  poaltlon  to 
our  whole  national  oonomy. 

It  eeema  to  me  there  are  at  least  three  ele- 
ments to  this  problem,  to  which  I  wish  to  al- 
lude briefly.  They  ara  taterdependent.  and 
my  preaentatlon  does  not  present  a  com- 
plete analysla.  But  these  elementn  do  repre- 
sent one  man'a  thinking,  who  haa  f^ven 
aerloua  and  careful  thought  to  the  vital  Im- 
portance of  agriculture. 

Flrat.  It  seems  to  me  that  agricultural 
prices  ahould  never  be  allowed  to  sink  to  a 
point  where  they  will  not  support  the  reason- 
able  capital  tavestment  In  otir  agrlculttn^l 
structure,  pltis  a  decent  living  for  tboee  who 
till  the  soil.  Having  lived  In  Iowa  dtxrtng 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the  inO's  and 
alao  the  1030'a,  I  know  that  the  debacle  In 
prieaa  In  thoaa  two  periods  was  nothing  abort 
at  dlsaatrutia  to  cur  people .  Many  thotiaands 
of  our  farm  famlllea  lost  all  aavlnga  of  a 
lUatlina.  and  such  losses  had  violent  reper- 
throughout   our    entire   aoonomy. 


•ucb  a  aartss  Of  dlaaatars  eboold 
be  permitted  la  tliia  country. 

Tba  meana  aad  matboda  of  aaetaing  aa 
adequate  prloe  for  farm  produota,  I  leave  to 
the  wladom,  dlacretloa,  aad  acknowledged 
ability  of  this  oommlttea.  I  only  auggaat 
that  prloaa  for  farm  products  aboitid  never 
reach  a  point  of  impending  danger  for  the 
agricultural  producer. 

Second,  we  who  live  lu  agricultural  areaa 
are  more  eonacloua  than  aver  of  the  utter 
aeoeaaity  tor  aoll  conservation ,  Thst  broad 
tana  eaeompassaa  a  wide  range  of  actlvlttea, 
differing  In  amphaala  in  various  parte  of  tha 
country.  It  IS  certainly  true  that  among  all 
the  natural  assets  given  by  tha  Orestor  to 
tha  American  people,  none  Is  greater  or  of 
more  value  than  tha  fertile  aoll  of  our  coun- 
try, so  widespread  and  so  abundant  in  Ita 
production. 

Already  by  waateful  and  profllgsU  methods, 
we  bava  wantonly  daatroyad  many  of  tha 
material  blaaslngs  of  provldsnca.  Our  Amer- 
ican aoonomy  la  certainly  sufficiently  mature 
that  wa  muat  save  and  nut  wests  tha  Irra- 
placeabla  soil,  ths  one  essential  and  necessary 
Ingradlant  of  any  civilisation,  and  indeed  Um 
baala  of  human  Ufa  on  this  contlnsnt.  Al- 
ready a  program  of  soli  conservation  Is  rs- 
oeiving  Bupport  from  the  Congress  and  from 
tha  farmers.  It  should  be  sxtsnded  and 
atrangtbened. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  all  approprt- 
ata  methoda  ought  to  be  employed  to  make 
life  on  tha  farm  aa  attractive  and  enjoyable 
as  posalbls.  Too  often,  our  farmers  have  lived 
a  Ufa  of  imremlttlng  toll  and  even  drudgery, 
without  thoaa  amanltlaa  of  Ufa  which  we  all 
enjoy  and  deem  daalrabla.  Purthcrmore, 
many  tlmaa  nual  people  do  not  have  tha  ad- 
vantagea  of  health  and  aanltary  aafeguarda, 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  ordinary  comforu  of 
modem  Ufa  such  aa  electricity  and  running 
water.  The  development  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion haa  gone  a  considerable  dlatance  In  help- 
ing this  situation.  Tha  Ixtcnalon  Barvloa  of 
tha  Department  of  Agrlctilture  alao  baa  con- 
tributed greatly,  aud  ahould  reeelva  otxr  con- 
tinued support.  But  wa  ought  not  to  be  aat- 
Isfled  with  anything  lass  than  a  constant  af- 
fort to  lift  tha  level  of  human  comfort  and 
Uvlng  In  our  rural  araaa  In  tha  United  flutaa. 
Theae  auggaatlona  are  made  to  thla  com- 
mittee for  tha  ptirpoaa  of  recording  my  be- 
liefs on  thoss  mattara  of  auch  vital  Im- 
portance to  my  dlatrlet,  my  State,  and  my 
country.  Tours  Is  tlie  continuing  raaponal- 
blllty  of  grappling  with  theae  Important  and 
dlfflctilt  Issuaa. 


Jim  Eastland  Loiei  One  Roimd  in  a 
FirktAffainst  "Stupidity" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  M.  COLMER 


m  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1947 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  s^iich  appeared  in 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  Clarion- 
Ledger.  This  editorial  Is  very  timely  and 
is  in  line  with  the  recommendaticnis  of 
the  Postwar  Economic  Policy  Committee 
to  the  Congress  in  December  of  1945. 

So  long  as  this  foolish  policy  of  denud- 
ing Germany  of  all  industries,  regardless 
of  their  nature,  is  followed,  ]ust  so  long 
win  this  country  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  relief  to  keep 


tb«  Otn&flBfl  from  itanrinff. 
tortol  feUows: 
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Tbi  odl- 


HM  BAsmjma  tosas  owi  aotma  m  a 

ktAX$m    "STWUWH" 

•enator  Jm  lasTLsm)  lost  a  fight  m  the 
■anaU  Thuraday.  aa  affort  which  would 
have  vaatly  benaflted  Amarloan  farmara  and 
taxpayers  had  It  auooeaded,  but  tba  manner 
in  which  ha  ralaad  tba  Issua  and  praasad  the 
flfht  won  for  Ulaslsslppl's  Banator  addlUonal 
raoognltlon  by  his  eollaaguaa  aa  an  able  and 
intelligent  dtampton  of  Amarloan  agricul- 
ture, and  an  opponent  of  Oovemmant  "atu- 
pldlty." 

Ha  beaded  tha  move  to  stop  tha  United 
States  Army  from  blowing  up  German  nltro- 
gan-ferttUaar  planta.  He  tried  to  do  this  by 
offering  an  amendment  to  tha  deflclency 
bill  which  carrlaa  a  $800,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  food  for  Europe.  The  amendment 
would  have  forbidden  propoaad  deatructlon 
of  tha  German  nitrogen  fartlUaar  plants. 

Senator  lAtrLAWo  oontended  that  tha 
ISOO.OOO.OOO  appropriation  for  food  for 
Europe  would  not  be  nacaasary  if  German 
fartlUsar  planta  were  allowed  to  produce.  Ha 
oooundad  that  this  country's  sarloua  fartl- 
Usar ahortaga  is  due  mamiy  to  tha  shipping 
of  tbotwands  of  tons  of  nitrogen  fertiliser  to 
Japan  and  to  war-davaated  Itiropean  coun- 
tries. 

"Blowing  up  thssa  German  nitrogen  planta 
U  dumb  and  atupld  on  tha  face  of  It."  Mis- 
sissippi's Senator  argued.  "It  wlU  cauaa  a 
nltrogen-fertUleer  ahortaga  here  for  years  to 
come.  If  the  German  plants  were  put  Into 
operation,  they  could  produce  sufficient  ferti- 
liser to  supply  the  needs  of  aU  Europe." 

Senator  Bastlamo's  amendment  was 
blocked  by  a  point  of  order  insisted  on  by 
Banator  Kmowlaw),  CallXomla  Republican. 
The  Conunerclal  Appeal's  Waahlngton  cor- 
raapondant  reported: 

"The  move.  In  the  form  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Eastuinb  to  tba  deficiency 
blU.  threw  that  body  into  an  uproar  with 
mora  than  a  docan  Senatora  being  on  their 
feet  at  one  time,  all  attempting  to  apeak, 
although  a  point  of  order  Is  not  debatable. 

"Support  of  the  smendmsnt  came  from 
both  Democrats  and  BapubUoana  with  Sen- 
ator WuxssY,  Republican  whip,  vainly  ap- 
pealing to  Senator  Kmowlano  to  withdraw 
his  point  of  order  that  the  amendment  waa 
an  attempt  to  write  general  lagislatlon  into 
an  appropriation  bUl. 

"President  pro  tempore  VAmnNBtao  up- 
held the  point  of  order  after  announcing  ha 
had  allowed  the  debate  for  his  Ulumlnation." 
Ttukt  point  of  order  defeated  Senator  Bsar- 
LAND's  move,  but,  aa  the  news  story  adds, 
"The  Senator  ssld  be  was  not  giving  up  ths 
fight  and  tha  amendment  wUl  ba  tacked 
onto  some  other  bill  where  It  cannot  ba 
killed  by  a  point  of  order." 

Maybe  by  then  enough  othara,  besldea 
Senator  VANDCNSisa,  wUl  have  been  Uluml- 
nsted  regarding  this  stupidity  to  enable 
adoption  of  the  Eastland  amendment. 


Compulsory  Sickness  lasaraact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  naaooai 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTA'Il  VES 

Monday.  May  12,  1947 

Mr.   ARNOU).    Mr.    Speaker,   as   a 

stanch  supporter  of  free  enterprise,  un- 
hampered by  governmental  regimenta- 
tion. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  la  the 
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■el«nM  Monitor.  rwosUng  tf • 
A  proflr«m  of  Ooma- 
tlcknMt  liuurttBM.  la 
my  wtim^ttoa.  tuch  a  proflram  would  not 
tte  IproMMH  of  liWltril  aid  to  the 
I  •!  tlM  Munc  time  de- 
stroy th«  incentive  and  initiative  to  indl- 
vidual  prfaraM  In  many  fields: 
Ttn  w«OMo  nucK 
•y  k  aui^iruing  turn  in  politlfls.  a  tupping- 
Mktkmal  tyMem  ot 
ie«  U  apparently 
looed  la  %aaliln(ton  by  MepobUeaBs.  Dur- 
tn«  tlM  1  Mt  acaalon  ct  Cooffreai.  Senator* 
Tatt.  Ban  m.  ot  Hew  Jersey,  and  Bau.  intro- 
dueed  a  Mil  providing  (or  Oovtmment 
OnaneUlg  sf  medical -care  Uuuranc*  for  (am- 
tlica  and  individuals  of  low  income  Many 
tliuught  t  lU  simply  a  political  maneuvvr  to 
oSan  tbe  tWacaer-Morray-DingeU  bill,  which 
ilag  played  up  by  Democratic 
eponsors  bt  soelauaed  medicine. 

However.  tb«  threa  Senators  bav*  lately 

esafereneee  at  Waehtacton  with 

Ikeders  to  revise  their  measure  (or 

n  Introduction.     Their      new      plan 

hare  the  Federal  and  8UU  Oovem- 

(u]  nUh  medical  care  and  hospital  In- 

^tfoufb  private  vnltmtary 

ef  th«  pepMletKm 

millions.    Start  would  be  made  with  a 

appropnatloo  of  aaoo.OOO.OOO  a  year 

"ma  would  be  turned  over  m 


rly 
would 
menu 
Buranoe 
to  a 
many 
rsdaral 
for  8 
subskUce 
~evary    fa 
would 


yea.  s 


Obvlou  ly 


Ooiv«  nment 


whlrh 


Ooverr  ment 


A  numbei 
feel  that 
taken  la 
stekneee-lncuraaes 


vsge 


•etter 
the  low 
can  be  ft>und 
systMa 
practice 
and 


miiaage 


(o  th«  States  on  the  basts  of  91  for 

a   SUta   fumuhed.     The    SUtee 

the  azpwlment. 

for  the  Federal  Government  to 

I  ickneaa  Insurance  for  a  eohete Btlal 

the  population  can  eaally  leaA  to 

taking  over  the  coverage  tor 

population.    After  the  last  elec- 

•aemed  to  have  given  soclaltied 

a  sharp  set-back,  ardent  advoeataa 

Insurance  could  ask  (or  noth- 

tban  a  plan  which  elsewhere  has 

entering   wedge   for  compulsion. 

ot  outstanding  medical  athorltlee 

heee  llepubMean  SenatoM  are  ala- 

puahlag  a  Oovenunent-sponsored 


eays  of  providing  medical  care  (or 

and  Indigent  group  should  and 

without  ventxirtng  toward  a 

Government    Insurance    that   In 

aaa   proved   typically   bureaucratic 


Tkc  Lookout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOK.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cauronru 

pronday.  Maw  12.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ir  the  RscoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing iTtlde  from  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  pEvenlng  Outlook: 
Ttn  LOOKOtrt 
people  may  know.  Including. those 
In  Santa  liTm*i^  this  morning 
MtNuid  *^H  aftanaeott  hiaating 
■laep.  we  take  thto  oaMalaa  to  aay 
eg  the  ■e«kBeo4  Gtab  was  not 
aa  that  of  a  Ontisesinsii  but 
abolit  aa  a  sequepee  vMble  to  tbe  naked 


80  the 

who 


arrived 


Santa 


past 


burled  many  layars  deep 
yet  no  one  seemed  aatl*- 
kapt  arganMng.    l^e 
formed  a  club. 


1^  #a  aoHMthing  to  sum  the  tide  sag 
proeeat  the  past  viee  preetdeata  and  tho 
paet  eeerotartee  and  even  tbe  past  out«r 
firooB  banding  together  aag  aMetinf 
iting  at  banqueu,  we  torsMg  the 
a«b.  Thla  alao  gratlfled  otir  de* 
alra  to  ha  preaMent  of  emaethlng. 

For  years  we  had  Joined  up  with  every- 
thing in  town  and  promptly  had  been  nomi* 
■aaad  and  elected  preee  chairman,  thougkl 
we  yearned   to  wield  the  presiding  offlcar'i 
gavel  and  put  the  previous  question. 

Only  one  coadltton  le  auMle  (or  admisaioa 
to  the  club     A  gee  Ire  to  eome  in  and  laugh, 
coupled  with  the  realisation  that  what 
knows  Is  no  more  than  a  shadow  o(  a 
one  ooght  to  know  and  could  know  with  thoj 
proper  exertion,  spells  the  whole  requirement  i 
of  membership. 

Cyrus    D.     McCarron.     prealdent    of     the  i 
chamber  of  commerce,  edited  In  at  the  r.r^tl 
opportunity  and  became  Qrst  vice  presld'    t 
la  all  there  are  57  vice  presidents,  aa  u.iij 
aa  100  commissioners,  not  all  of  them  yet 
pointed. 

Among  tbe  outstanding  members  are  Dr. 
Km  est  C.  Sandmeyer.  president  of  tbe  Snnta 
Monica  City  College.  Bishop  Bcrtrand  i-v- 
vens  of  the  Los  Angeles  Kplscopal  dlocrs*. 
who  has  talked  of  It  on  hta  radio  programa; 
Wyndham  Martyn.  a  mystery  novel  writer,  I 
whose  wit  convulses  sudlences  wherever  ha 
speuka:  Nelaon  Bddy.  whose  singing  dellghtai 
the  Nation:  Jefferson  Machamer.  who 
cha.'Wd  bv  magazines  for  more  Illustrations: 
Mayor  Mark  T.  Gatea  of  SanU  Monica,  and  [ 
napreaentatlve  Donald  L.  Jackaon.  who 
Joined  before  he  went  to  war  as  a  marina. 
Members  from  anv  quarter  of  the  earth  aro  | 
welcome  If  they  can  qualify. 

Many  prominent  woman  of  ttantA  Monte 
Including  members  of  the  Writers"  Club   be-] 
long      Among  them  Is  Jean  Leslie,  who  nile 
the  posts  of  four  vie*  presidents.    Ber  fourth  | 
mvsterv  novel  Is  now  on  sale. 

Some  of  these  women  want  to  make  the  I 
club  alogan  'Tf  at  first  you  dont  succeed,  cry, | 
cry  sgaln."  but  the  club  |}resldent  has  niied 
against  It.    The  arf^ument  In  that  St.  Monica  I 
brought  her  son  into  the  kingdom  on  a  tidoj 
of  tears  for  hU  sins.     But  she  also  pray 
The  club  encourages  prayer  but  never  a 
out  of  weeping. 

The   obaerver   will    note   that   the    nai 
"BlockBead"  is  spelled  with  a  capital.    Thial 
Is  after  the  manner  of  the  Treat  Dr.  R\!'ua 
Von  KlelnSmld,  prealdent  of  the  Unlversit    of  | 
Southern  California. 

Thus  (sr  the  club  bos  held  no  meetlni 
though  there  have  been  clamora  for  them«l 
Its  first  banquet  will  be  held  whenever  tbo 
members  of  the  other  TTB  organizations  la 
Saata  Monica  |we  speak  from  -nemory     'haj 
ggnre  may  be  too  low)    have  no  other   -n- 
gagement. 

Cwtaira  S.  WaaaxN 


AH  to  Greece  and  Turkey 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or  BAHsaa 
Df  THS  HOU8B  OF  RXPRSSBirrATIVgS 


Mat  12.  1947 
Mr.    Speaker. 


Jfoaday, 

Mr.    METER.    Mr.    Speaker,    underl 
legve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rao*| 
oas.  I  include  the  following  radio  addrt 
made  by  me  over  three  stations  in 
following  the  passage  by  the  House 
the  Greece-Turkey  loan  bill  on   May] 
t.  1»47: 

Thla  evening  X  would  like  to  eoaalder  wll 
jou  aoma  of  the  many  compleslng  an| 


Prealdent  Trumaa 
Oreece  and  Turkey, 
kytng  down  this  new 

says  In  subetance 
9vsrnment  commtta 

protect  any  nation 

overthrown  either 
by  another  power, 
commuting    our 

•  of  other  nations 
ilch  are  so  threat- 
lea  more  Important 
of    the   MOO.OOO.COO 

says   this  move  Is 

»ad  of  communism 

ftw  of  these  two  gov- 

Mlddle  East. 

It.  srlse  which  we 
Will  this  amount 
do  for  Greece  and 
crly  stop  the  epread 
Middle  Bast?  The 
}w  much  money  snd 
{stop  communism  In 

s  half  dozen  other 
ch  sre  on  the  verge 

Communist  orRsn- 
tlme?     Personally.  I 

the  money  we  are 
Id  the  effort  we  In- 
and  Turkey  will  be 

inslon  of  commu- 
ilres  to  go  Into  the 

find  able  men  la 
Ihout  the  Nation 
on  military  mat- 
It  most  counuiea  on 
are  In  such  a  state 
slvcncy  that  Russia. 

cupy  and  conquer 
within  8  weeks'  time. 
Ideology  of  commu- 
lere  that  I  yield  to 
^top  communism,  for 

It  Is  un-Chrlatlan 
lice  state  to  govern 

hatred  of  her  poll- 
lent  and  mislead  ua 
|ve  a  problem  as  this 

lis  potnt.  Is  It  not 

top  communism  In 

original  Investment 

imunism  is  rampant 

I?     And    how    much 

It  invest  to  stamp 

country?     He   has 

Id    cost    950.000.000. 

is  this — four  h\m- 

flfty    million   at 

int  to  raise  Is.  with 
U  debt  to  start  with, 
our  Government  to 
It  tia  many  billions 
ibtless  find  thst  thu 
It  smsll  down  pay- 
In  t  of  the  American 
Id  pay  out  countless 
end  and  protect  the 

)u  that  such  a  move 
Ion  financially,  drag- 
|>le  down  Into  abject 

take  care  of  our  cwn 
»r  further  aid  to  tbe 

»at  Nation,  believing 

step  Into  this  trap 
I  financing  the  rest  of 
I  to  do  Is  to  threaten  a 

lere  on  starting  war 

irope  till  he  bleeds 

Blally.  causing  tis  to 
Nstlons  with  mll- 
thelr  turn,  till  wa 

slally. 

It  to  the  American 
^trlbutloo  In  leader- 
world  for  peace  In 

to  make  certain  wt 
financially.    Unleea 


«■  fesap  tkla  aouatry  aound  flnanalaUy.  un- 
•mplonsaat.  want,  and  chaoe  wUl  aavelei) 
thia  Ifatlon  aa  It  haa  other  aatlon*  under 
similar  oondltlooa.  Such  a  condition  will 
give  tbe  Oommunleta  in  this  eountry  who 
want  to  overthrow  it  the  very  opportualty 
for  which  ihey  and  Communist  Rtisela  are 
hoping  may  ultimately  happen.  We  cannot 
support  oar  Army  and  our  Navy  for  the  de- 
fense of  thIa  country  unless  we  remain  sound 
financially 

We  have  npended  $3,000,000  In  China  and 
we  haven  t  stopped  or  retarded  communism 
there.  We  expended  over  six  hundred  million 
on  Tugoslavla.  millions  on  Poland,  millions 
on  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  they  are  all 
Oommuntst  today  and  not  one  of  their  rulers 
Is  friendly  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
expended  over  five  hundred  million  on  Italy 
and  she  la  tottering  on  the  brink  of  commu- 
nism now. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  this  Oovemment 
wanted  to  do  something  in  a  substantial  and 
In  a  aenalble  way  to  atop  world  expansion  of 
communism  It  should  have  suggested  to  the 
oshar  peaoe  Imrtng  members  of  the  United 
HttUons  organisation  that  ttils  Oraece- 
Turklah  problem  be  brought  with  all  the 
force  and  p>ower  before  the  United  Nations 
organisation  demanding  that  Rosala  and 
ber  aatelllte  nations  cease  and  desist  putting 
t-fiu  pressure  on  Greece  and  Turkey.  Tou 
answer  that  the  United  Nations  Is  not  com- 
pleted to  the  point  vrhwe  It  has  the  power. 
My  answer  Is  that  we  dont  know  because  we 
haven t  tried  It.  The  United  Nations  was  set 
up  for  this  purpose  and  almoet  a  year  ago 
when  a  like  and  serious  situation  arose  where 
Russia  would  not  take  h«-  military  forces  out 
of  Iran,  that  feeble  nation  came  before  the 
United  Nations  organisation  and  demanded 
that  It  act.  It  did  act.  and  Russia  took  her 
mTltary  foreea  out  of  Iran. 

The  only  way  to  call  Rxissla's  bltiir  IS  to  call 
It  before  the  United  Nations,  representing 
61  nations  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  tak- 
ing this  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  I 
think  that  the  United  States  shovild  take 
the  leadership  aaklng  other  nations  to  Join 
with  her;  first,  to  Immediately  lunend  the 
United  Natlona  Charter,  doing  away  with  the 
veto  power;  and  second,  another  amendment 
should  be  passed  that  would  provide  for 
fixing  military  armament  quotas  for  na- 
tions world-wide.  This  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done  without  further  delay.  If 
theee  two  bold  moves  were  made,  Russia 
would  be  put  on  notice  before  the  world 
and  It  is  the  Judgment  of  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  this  country  that  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  does  have  the  moral 
power,  suasion,  and  force  to  stop  this  expan- 
alon  m  Oreece  and  Turkey  by  Russia  as  It 
did  In  Iran. 

If  these  amendments  were  rapidly  driven 
through  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Statea  and  Great  Britain,  millions  of  subju- 
gated people  in  Poland  who  want  liberty, 
millions  in  Runuinla.  millions  in  Czecho- 
stovakla.  millions  In  Greece,  millions  In  Aus- 
tria. mM^»"ti«  In  France.  Italy,  and  other 
natlona  could  then  look  with  hope  to  the 
United  Nations  aa  a  great,  powerful  living 
force  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  peaoe. 

You  may  answer.  If  these  amendments  are 
made  to  the  United  Nations  organization 
Russia  may  walk  out.  Well,  on  her  past  rec- 
ord, the  aooner  ahe  walks  out  the  better. 
This  will  call  her  bluff  and  maybe  make  her 
dictatorial  leaders  think.  She  should  be  in- 
vited to  stay  In  with  the  door  left  wide  open, 
with  •  Btanoing  Invitation  for  her  to  come 
ImA,  which  no  doubt  within  a  short  period 
of  tlms  she  would  do.  because  she  would  be 
given  one  choice  to  line  up  In  full,  honest, 
fellowship  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
peace,  or  become  an  aggreesor  nation  against 
which  70  percent  of  the  world  could  be  legally 
hurled,  through  the  United  Nations  organi- 
aatlon.  She  can  Join  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  peaoe,  or  commit  national  suicide. 


•Inoe  VJ-day  our  Nation  has  aoatrlbuted 
over  tT.00O.000MO  to  help  teed,  alothe.  and 
rahabllltato  the  Suropeaa  aatloas  and  China. 
We  are  oooualttad  tr  $1,800,000,000  to  relief 
to  other  natlooa  this  coming  year.  There 
are  requests  for  blllloas  of  dollars  through 
the  Biport-Import  Bank  and  a  great  amount 
of  money  will  go  out  through  that  orgaalaa- 
tlon.  All  of  this  mooey  must  comw  from  tbe 
Amarleaa  taxpayers. 

While  I  am  wflllng  to  go  as  far  aa  we  can 
to  help  world  humanity,  and  while  I  am 
anxious  to  oppose  the  spread  of  communism 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  Truman  doctrine 
U  the  only  approach  to  these  vexing  prob- 
lema. 

I  submit  to  you,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Third  Oongresslonal  DUtrlct.  that  we 
cannot  have  world  peace  unleea  we  cast  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  on 
the  United  Nations  organization  and  back 
that  one  organization.  We  can  have  peace. 
world  peace,  in  my  Judgment,  If  thoae  who 
are  leading  us  would  reverse  their  position 
and  join  their  forces  behind  the  United  Na- 
tlona organization  through  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  world  peace  can  only  tdtlmately  be 
achieved. 

Well,  my  time's  up  and  I  must  close.  So, 
once  again,  thanks  for  listening,  and  good- 
night aU. 


ColvMbtt  snd  PglMu 


National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  H.  HEDRiCK 


VOWUflA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTAllvtS 
Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  maintaining  our  national  se- 
curity Is  of  vital  Interest  to  every  citizen 
of  our  land.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
method  of  systematic  and  specialized 
training  of  our  manpower  be  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  our  country,  yet  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual. 

Although  I  have  received  some  letters 
from  my  constituents  in  support  of  peace- 
time military  training,  I  have  received 
many  more  letters  from  women's  organi- 
zations, religious  denominations,  and 
mothers,  protesting  any  plan  whereby 
young  men  would  be  sent  to  military  in- 
stallations, coming  in  contact  with  okiCT 
men.  and  the  dangers  of  a  life  for  which 
they  are  unprepared. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  H. 
R.  3329,  providing  for  regular  and  spe- 
cialized training  of  our  young  men  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  and  their  assignment 
to  a  reserve  component  of  tbe  land  or 
naval  forces  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The 
entire  training,  with  the  exception  of  a 
2 -month  period  of  field  or  sea  training 
for  each  year  of  the  3-year  period,  win 
allow  these  yotmg  men  to  remain  at  their 
homes  and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
parents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fed  that  such  training 
as  provided  In  my  biU.  H.  R.  3329,  will  not 
only  provide  adequate  training  of  our 
manpower,  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, but  wiD  be  a  prtjper  expendlturo  of 
funds.  It  will  be  a  great  saving  to  our 
taxpayers,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
regtilar  defense  training  for  young  men 
of  our  Nation. 


imNSION  OF  RniARSS 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MissoinD 

XK  TB*  ROUSI  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVB 

Monday.  Man  II,  1947 

Mr.     KARSTEN     of     Missouri.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  Marquis  Childs  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  May  12.  1947: 
coLxnansTB  aim  pouncs 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
"Apparently,  the  Republican  Idea  was  that 
when  the  New  Dealers  were  repudiated  at  the 
polls,  automatically  their  propaganda  facili- 
ties would  disappear  and  their  public  etlec- 
tiveness    be    curtailed.      But    that    notion 
turned  out  all  wrong.    There  are  today  more 
New  Deal  left-wingers  astride  the  channels 
of  communication  than  before." 

That  la  Frank  R.  Kent  In  his  ayndicated 
coltmui.  This  same  theme  haa  been  sounded, 
by  an  Interesting  coincidence,  by  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Tlmea,  by  Mark  Sulli- 
van In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  by 
others.  It  is  echoed  In  a  national  magazine 
which  edltorlaliaed  about  "lame-duck  colum- 
nists." 

Now  Messrs.  Krock.  Kent,  and  Sunivan  are 
eminent  and  Important  men  who  have  been 
writing  in  the  press  for  many,  many  years. 
The  latter  two  are  widely  syndicated.  When 
they  Join  In  chorus  in  an  opinion.  It  has  the 
weight  of  experience  and  erudition  behind  It. 
The  cqtlnlon  they  expresa  in  this  Instance 
Is  that  New-Deal  writers,  whstever  that  may 
mean,  are  preventing  the  Republicans  from 
carrying  out  their  program  In  an  orderly  and 
effecUve  way  by  spreading  prcqiwganda 
against  the  virtues  of  the  Republican  objec- 
tive. It  may  be  presumptuous  of  me.  a  com- 
parative newcomer  In  this  btulncss,  to  raise 
a  doubt. 

Tet  It  does  seem  that  theee  eminent  men 
put  a  Uttle  too  much  weight  on  tbe  InfltMBoe 
of  writers  and  commentators — even  writers 
as  eminent  as  they  are.  Surely  they  mnst 
recall  that,  for  the  12  years  Franklin  Booee- 
velt  was  in  the  White  House,  they  were  al- 
most without  exception  exposed  to  his  poli- 
cies. Particularly  Messrs.  Kent  and  StiIIlvan 
followed  an  unfailing  line  of  opposition. 
They  delivered  frequent  jeremiads  on  the 
evils  of  Roosevelt  and  all  his  works.  In  this. 
of  course,  tbey  coincided  with  the  editorial 
(V>lnlon  of  a  large  pr(q>ortiaii  of  toe  press. 

They  were  especially  vehement  In  their 
criticism  on  the  three  occasions  when  Roose- 
velt was  nmnlng  for  reelection.  Yet  It  seema 
dUDcult  to  discover  any  effect  that  toeee  and 
rtpiH^r  strlctiires  may  have  had  on  the 
course  of  political  events  in  those  yeara. 

Perhi^is  It  Is  nearer  the  truth  to  eay  that 
oommentators  may  Inform  their  leaders — 
and  there  are  those  who  honestly  try  to  per- 
form that  function.  They  may  flatten  them 
or  Irrltote  toem  by  expressing  a  point  of 
view.  But  as  to  exerting  a  positive  Influ- 
ence on  tbe  courae  ot  poUtlcal  events,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  doubt. 

To  use  the  phrate  "lame-duck  columnist'' 
seems  a  little  odd.  for  these  three  men  thent- 
selves  were  for  nearly  12  years  lame  ducks 
under  that  crlterloxu  So  was  the  magaalne 
that  coined  the  phrase. 

Actually  It  aeems  to  om  to  suggest  a 
curious  atutude  of  mind.  It  suggeato  that 
we  are  to  vote  our  toought  and  opinion 
in  aooord  with  the  election  returns.  If  that 
Is  how  far  we  have  gone  In  ace^nlng  the 
totalitarian  i^illasophy,  then  we  are  la  a  bad 
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JEAHK.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 

extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

to  iQcludt  the  following  artl- 

"West  Peels  OOP  Has  Put  It 

Pablum  Diet."  which  appeared 

^Ashlnffton  <D.  C  >  Post  on  May 


WssT  Ftm^  OOi>  Has  Put  It  Back  om  Pablum 

DlXT 

<Biy  Roacoe  Plemlnc) 
Ounmi  May  10.— "Slztaan  years  for  the 
at  tba  Waat'— and  10  weeks  to  lose 
It."  groai  ad  ana  waetern  Republican  as  the 
fuU  laipi  M  of  tba  Hooae'a  slaobint  of  the 
Interior  papartBant  appropriation  bUl  bit 
him 

It  la  Mi  BMra  poUtloa  protest  the  Republi- 
can OonMH  la  baarlBg  from  the  17  sutes 
of  tM  lilsaourl.  It  is  a  deep-throatad 
roar  in  w  Ucb  oid-Une  BepubUcan  organa  ata 
■p  baarttty  aa  Dsinocratlc  onea.  Nor 
Tamb  (RapubUcaa.  New  Tork>. 
of  tba  ilbproprlatlons  Committee,  help  bis 
party  out  bare  by  rafarrlng  to  the  thunder  aa 
"only  tb4  squeal  of  a  stuck  pig." 

%o  raoapitulata. 
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has  traditionally  felt  like  a  na- 

a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 

water  In  the  natlanal  boustfMM. 

In  the  building  of  a  roi 
by  distance  and  a  late  start. 
waatemers  believe)  by  eastern  In- 
I  tnanclal-polltlcal  domination  wblcb 
keep  the  West  aa4i  raw-materials 
uid  as  a  market  tor 
loods. 


Tet  waatemars  ara  aware  that  the  Nstvnn'a^ 
fut\ira  lies  largely  In  the  vast  traasurr   of 
resources  around  them — roaring  rivers  full  of  j 
water  power,  millions  of  duaty  aerea  that  nt 
only  water  to  bloom,  uilllons  of  tons  of  coal, 
bUllons  of  tons  of  phosphates. 

The  West  Is  also  proudly  conscious  that  Itaj 
federally    developed    power    plants    aupptlad: 
billions  of  kilowatt-hours  without  which  tba| 
atomics  program,  the  airplane  program,  etc.. 
mlgbt  bava  been  fatally  delayed;   and  that 
more  than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  food 
and  Cber  flowed  from  Federal  Irrigation  proj- 
ects during  the  war. 

The  West  relied  on  the  war  impetus,  aid 
on  ns  tlonal  recognition  that  it  could  do  aaj 
Industrial  Job.  to  push  it  far  along  the  rnftdj 
toward  an  Integrated.  high-Income  ecoii  ny 
after  the  war.  It  relied  above  all  upon  thai 
national  necessity  to  decentralize  in  face  of] 
the  atomic  threat. 

Further,  the  West  does  not  forget  that  It  I 
was  six  western  States  electing  Republican  | 
Senators  ^California.  Washington.  Montana, 
Utah.  Idaho.  Nevada)  wblcb  capped  the  Ra- 
publlcan con$creeslonal  victory. 

Ever  since  the  election,  however,  there  tiad  j 
been  some  uneasiness  In  the  West  at  per*  | 
slstent  news  references  to  the  Intention  of] 
the  resurgent  Republicans  to  cut  off  ft:.y- 
thlng  thst  would,  to  quote  one  story,  "met 
luring  Industries  away  from  the  Northea 
But  the  last  thing  thst  anyone  out  h« 
really  expected  was  that  Interior,  the  Da*  I 
partmaat  of  the  West,  would,  under  pretcnaal 
of  a  dose  shave,  be  cut  right  above  the  chla.l 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Reclamation   •  ti.! 
gatlon   and   power).   Bureau  of  Mines      nd 
Oeological   Survey   (natural  resources)        lel 
PIsb  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National  r   rk 
Sarvlce.  etc..  Interior  Is  the  Governmen-   '  r\ 
many  westerners,  snd  Uncle  Sam  has  tiue* 
eeasively  been  the  face  of  the  Old  Ctirmu^ 
geon  and  the  massive  countenance  of  Mr. 
Krug. 

Tet  most  of  Intsrlor**  aapendltures  r  -e 
bean  national  invaataants  that  have  )  >id 
off  tremendously  in  Increased  wealth.  ,  o- 
ductivlty.  and  tax  income. 

SLOW    TTTON    BLOW 

Interior  took  a  savage  slashing  from 
Budget    Bureau    before    its    estimates    ei 
rescued  the  House.    Then  followed  the 
most    so-percent  eoouBlttee    cut,   of    wl 
only   about   (5.(ni.Mt  was  restored  on   H 
Housd  floor. 

The  nature  of  the  cuts  was  significant: 
you  want  to  kUl  something,  you  slssh  at 
heart   and   brain.    The   heart   of    Interte 
western  program  waa  its  mighty  hydroeli 
trie   plants   plus   the  transmission   lines 
take   avay   the  power   they  generate, 
brain  was  the  variotu  planning  RCtlviti« 
for    such    big    projacts    must    be    planni 
minutely  s  decade  In  advance. 

Almost    all    transmission -line    apprupria«J 
tlons    were   cut    deeply,   or   cut    out.     Tl 
would  force  the  Department  to  sell  Its  poi 
to  prtvste  companies  at  the  dam,  an  old  gc 
of  the  privataf-utUity  lobby. 

Many    a    western    campaign    oration. 
mODths    from    now.    will    be    based   on 
cbarge  that  tftls  shows,  rsther  than  a  trtial 
dMire  for  economy,  that  eastern  Repubilcaa| 
leaders  ara   playing   footle   with   the   poi 
lobby,    now    In    Its   fullest    flush    since 
Insull  days. 

TRB    "LOMC"    vow 

Further  along  this  line  the  planning'    ic- 
tlvltles  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  «tac 
have  to  do  with  water  storage  tot  new  act 
ago  as  well  as  for  new  power,  were  cut  frc 
tft.000.000  to  giao.OOO.     in  other  words  th«f| 
were  eliminated. 

This  arould  mean  tba  discharge  of   1, 
•Bfteaira  in  Denver  alone,  and  the  vlrtt 
breaking  up  of  a  planning  and  englneerl 
group  that  has  been  called  the  flneet  In 
world        Similar     devastation      would 
wreaked  upon  the  bureau's  seven   regloi 
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at  what  their  ultimata  ooat  or  effect  wUl  ba; 
and 

Whereas  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  wise- 
ly made  a  start  in  analyzing  the  merlta  and 
demerits  of  such  dams  and  other  river  proj- 
ects with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  732,  re- 
quiring th«  assembling  and  consideration  ol 
all  vital  facts  and  values  through  compre- 
hensive biological  surveys  in  advance  of  au- 
thorizations: and 

Whereas  It  will  require  several  years  for  the 
required  biological  surveys  to  begin  to  catch 
up  with  the  en*4lneenng  surveys  already 
made:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  declare 
a  moratorium  on  any  further  surveys  for  new 
river  projects  until  this  present  imbalance  of 
svirveys  Is  corrected:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  and  the  President 
be  requested,  in  the  interest  both  of  eound 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  sound 
actmocny,  to  bring  out  for  reexamination  in 
line  with  the  intent  of  Public  Lav  TSa,  the 
vast  Isack-log  of  projects,  reported  to  total 
more  than  $0,0004)00,000.  already  authorized. 

Resolution  6 

Whereas  our  national  parlu.  national  mon- 
umenta,  and  wlldemeas  areas  of  the  Forest 
Service  ara  dedicated  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  people  and  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  unspoiled  lands  that  now  are. 
or  In  the  future  nuiy  be,  available  to  satisfy 
the  constantly  Increasing  demand  for  sucb 
areas;  and 

Whereas  with  few  exceptions  these  areas 
are  marred  by  the  existence  of  Interior  pri- 
vate land  holdings  over  which  the  govem- 
roental  edminlstratlve  agency  has  no  control, 
and  both  their  nuisance  value  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  administration  and  the  ultimate 
cost  of  their  acquisition  increases  the 
longer  this  obvious  Job  Is  delsyed;  and 

Whereas  the  Isaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  other  organlaations,  and  Individ- 
uals have  aUempted  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  until  Congress  shall  act  in  this  mat- 
ter, by  purchasing  to  the  limit  of  their 
means  critical  psrcels  of  Interior  private 
lands  to  be  held  undeveloped  until  even- 
tually repurchased  by  the  Oovemment: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolvtd.  That  Congress  be  urged  to  ap- 
propriate without  further  delay  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  solid  Federal  owner- 
ship within  the  present  boundaries  of  ex- 
isting national  parks,  national  monuments, 
and  wilderness  areas  of  the  national  foreats, 
including  the  vital  roadless  area  of  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  which  amount,  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000,  can  easily  be  saved 
many  times  over  by  desirable  economies  In 
the  budget  of  certain  bureaus  whose  ac- 
tivities are  destructive  to  natural  resources. 

Resolution   13 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
created  by  act  of  "Congress  in  1902  for  irrigat- 
ing arid  Federal  land  for  settlement  and  it 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  after  45  years 
of  operation  the  economically  sound  projects 
for  both  public  and  private  land,  based  upon 
irrtgatlon  alone,  have  already  been  author- 
ised or  constructed  with  the  result  that  new 
projects  are  obliged  to  shift  much  of  the 
actual  cost  to  other  fancied  benefits  under 
the  misleading  terminology  of  "multiple  pur- 
pose "  dams;  and 

Whereas  the  actual  eoet  of  Irrigation  proj- 
ects is  commonly  far  greater  than  the  esti- 
mate on  which  they  were  authorlaed  and 
numerous  bills  are  presented  to  Congress 
to  write  off  part  or  all  of  the  principal, 
reduce  the  Interest  or  extend  the  time  of 
payment  for  the  relief  of  this  or  that  irri- 
gation district:  and 

Whereas  the  personnel  of  tbe  Bureau  has 
progreaslvely  Increased  as  tba  opportunity 
for  additional  sound  Irrigation  projects  baa 


dlmlnlabed  to  tha  Tanlahlng  point:  There- 
fore be  It 

Jtesolced,  That  Oongrees  be  urged  to  maka 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  Oovemnifent  Ir- 
rigation projects,  which  will  show  the  cost 
per  acre,  the  principal  amounts  defaulted 
and  deferred,  tbe  loss  to  farmers  thrctigh 
foreclosure  l>ecauae  of  inability  to  meet  water 
costs,  and  other  pertinent  Information  deter- 
mining future  irrigation  policy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  be  requested  In 
the  meantime  to  reduce  drastically  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  the 
number  actually  needed,  thereby  eliminating 
the  present  necessity  for  surveying  and  pro- 
moting new  projects  in  order  to  Justify  tha 
great  surplus  of  personnel  on  the  pay  roll. 
and  that  similar  action  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  great  stirplus  of  personnel  in  tbe  civil 
branch  of  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers  for  tha 
same  reasons,  in  the  interest  of  sound  con- 
servation and  sound  national  economy. 

Resolution  17 

Whereas  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
adequately  demonstrated  its  worth  Iri  tha 
conservation  of  our  land  and  water  reaovirces; 
and 

Whereas  such  conservation  procedure  has 
contributed  directly  and  materially  to  the 
conservation  and  Increased  propagation  of 
valuable  wildlife  as  well  as  agrlculttual  pro- 
duction: and 

Whereas  the  entire  Nation  benefits  from 
sucb  a  sdentlflcally  supervised  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  does  emphatically  urge  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  this  all-embrac- 
ing technical  service  and  to  that  end  assist 
in  securing  the  necessary  Federal  appropria- 
tions. 


Letter  From  Catholic  Labor  Gnfld 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MssaACHUsnTs 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Catholic  Labor  Guild  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  dated  May  6,  1947. 
recording  itself  against  the  Hartley  bill, 
H.  R.  3020,  and  the  Taft  bill,  8. 1126: 

CATHOtIC  Labox  GtniD, 

AXCHOIOCESK  C»  BOSTOW, 

Charlestoum,  Mass..  May  6,  1947. 
Hon.  JoHK  F.  Kennxdt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfa«  Sn:  At  the  communion  breakfast 
held  May  4,  following  the  third  annual  labor 
mass  that  was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  following  resolution 
was  endorsed  by  the  Catholic  Labor  Guild  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston: 

Whereas  the  Catholic  Labor  OuHd  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  is  organized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  labor  unions 
are  basically  good  and  fulfill  the  means 
whereby  the  workingman  can  best  discharge 
his  obligation  to  his  family,  his  chtnrch.  and 
the  State; 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation,  namely 
the  Hartley  bill,  H.  R.  8020,  and  the  Senate 
Taft  bill.  8.  112«.  wUl  not  lead  to  a  proper 
solution  of  our  labor-relation  problems: 

Whereas  this  legislation  as  presently  pro- 
poeed  would  deatroy  tbe  wcn^ingman's  as- 


aodations.  destroy  peaceful  eollactlva  bar* 
gaining,  and  drive  the  worker  Into  tba  ranka 
of  communism:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Catholic  Labor  Guild  at 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  be  recorded  aa 
against  tbe  Taft  and  Hartley  bills;  and  ba  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  thorough  and  Impartial 
atudy  ba  made  of  labor-management  prob- 
lesna  In  an  endeavor  to  secure  legislation 
that  la  equiubls  and  conducive  to  social 
Justice:  and  finally,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Btotes.  to  the  Senators  and  Congreasmen 
from  Ifaasachusetts.  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea,  and  to  tbe  Housa 
minority  leader. 

Sincerely  youra, 

iatan  A.  Blamst. 

Seeretarfi. 


Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  fiiOeiOA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarka 
in  the  RxcoRD.  I  Include  herein  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Miami  Daily  News. 
Each  of  these  editorials  points  out  the 
realities  and  the  fact  surrounding  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposal  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  A  mature  and  considered 
reading  of  these  editorials  will  to  a  great 
extent  eliminate  the  smoke  screen  which 
has  to  date  been  thrown  up  to  conceal 
the  facts  and  defeat  tbe  program. 

While  no  one  could  accurately  say  Just 
exactly  where  this  program  will  lead, 
nevertheless  when  we  first  tried  penicil- 
lin as  a  medicine,  no  one  knew  exactly 
just  what  it  would  cure  and  how  effective 
it  would  be.  Howeverv,  the  decision  to  use 
penicillin  was  af&rmatlve  action  designed 
to  combat  disease.  The  action  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  Is  likewise  an  afl^matlve 
action  designed  to  combat  an  evil.  It  Is 
no  more  a  question  of  what  will  happen  if 
we  follow  this  course,  than  that  of  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  not.  History  has 
clearly  shown  the  results  of  Inacticm— of 
isolationism  and  appeasement — in  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  editorials  follow: 

{From  the  Miami  DaUy  News  of  March  18. 
1947) 

WX  CAM  DBXrr  MO  VOVOEM 

"Ae  road  which  the  American  people  have 
traveled  to  the  present  crisis  in  their  world 
relations  began  at  Yalta  In  the  Crimea  on 
February  12,  1946. 

On  that  date,  President  FranUln  D.  Roose- 
velt, Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Premier  Josef  Stalin  pledged  their  three  gov- 
errunents  Jointly  to  "assist  the  people  in  any 
European  liberated  state  or  former  Axis  sa- 
tellite state  in  Europe  where  in  their  Judg- 
ment coQditlona  require:  (A)  to  eatablisb 
conditions  of  internal  peace;  (B)  to  carry 
out  emergency  measures  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed peoples;  (C)  to  form  Interim  gov- 
ernmental authorities  broadly  representatlva 
of  all  democratic  elements  In  the  population, 
and  pledged  to  the  earUest  passible  estab- 
lishment through  tree  elections  of  govem- 
mants  rasponalve  to  the  wlU  of  the  people; 
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to  raclllt«t«  wb«r* 
of  •uch  •IflCtlons." 

ThAt  I  iJcdg*   bM  DM  bMB  OMTtod  OOt.      It 

dlnctly  abrofMart  ta  tiM  eountrlM 
Surop*  vltli  tb*  optn  cupport  at 
I  of  til*  aatlona  mafclng  th«  pledfe,  aovt«t 
rhe  United  States  baa  made  protaat 
after  pritaat.  In  Prwtdcnt  Truman '•  words 
to  tb*  ( onar— ■.  "acainat  coarctoo  and  ln<- 
tlaaMat^n.  in  vtolatlon  ot  tba  Yalta 
Pobwd.  Riiuianta.  abd 
aco  w«  made  a  almllar  protaat  over 
aid  In  tba  Hunfarlan  Communiata' 
tf  utmthtom  tha  lafflUmately 
of  auncaiT.  Tba  protaat 
avan  tba  nawa  tbat  It  bad  baan 
mb  kapt  from  tba  Rungarlan  peopl*. 
Tba  dfetaton  befora  tba  Amartcan  paopla 
It's  naaaaca  to  Congraaa  on 
to  tMa:  auOl  wa  act  to  cback  tba 
I  of  tba  pollca  stataa  balnf 
aXtar  paopla  around 
or  rtMll  va  drift  and  eootant  our- 
protaaUT 

ballavaa  tbat  va  can  vatt 
T^laltUrtaa  raflmaa.''  b*  told 
"tapoaod  oa  naa  paoplaa.  by 
dlracl  of  ladlraet  atiisaalim.  iBi»mini  tba 
foundat  cms  of  intareattoMU  pmm,  and 
hanaa  i  w  aaoMtlli  at  itoa  OMM  •lalaai'* 

hava  M  iMBUlty  in  supportinf  out  of  tba 
af  tba  paat  ganarmtion.  TiMra  ara 
Ami  rieaaa  wbo  doubt  lu  trutb. 
Wbaii  var  tbar*  la  a  va«u«m,  aooaoarta  or 
political  in  today's  world.  tlM  paopta  la  Ikat 
taaf  th*  tbraat  of  a  totalitarian  raclma 
by  a  vlforooa  ■Uaorlty  at  boona 
MM  a  f\ili-acala  war  of  nanraa  trooa  Ifooeow. 
MHi'h  la  tba  nama  of  saeurtty— oaa  of  tha 
aardinal  alma  of  all  man — tba  Commualal 
BUnorlt]  aada  by  impoalnc  a  pollca-dooal- 
aatad  si  ata  to  Inaur*  it.  On*  mora  spot  in 
tba  wor  d  ta  loat  to  fraadom.  If  tba  procasa 
vara  ta<  *nnlt*ly  contlnuad.  th*  graater  part 
off  thoai  chaotic  ar*aa  lying  betaaan  the 
»t  uiul  aaaa  and  tba  Wast«m  Hsmtapbcr* 
itroUcd.  touittarlan 
to  d— nsiBij  and  tb*  (r**  ln> 
wbicb  It  la  baaad. 
Iter  tdamnha  aftar  tha  and  of  World  War 
n.  th*  T  Wtad  Stataa  Ocvanuaant  witnaasad 
tbla  prcEcaa  In  balf  of  Buropa.  It  put  tu 
support  babind  its  comoUtaMBta  under  tb* 
United  Vatlons  Cbartar  and  attempted  to 
Inaura  hat  Ruasla  veold  do  the  same. 
Tatoa.  a  Iran  and  otar  tha  Thinlansllsa  tsaaa, 
that  las<  iranoe  took  Iba  form  of  a  datarmhMd 
display  (  f  po«r*r.  But  the  expanaion  of  Rua- 
alan  InC  uanca  and  tba  totalitarian  seUura* 
of  pow«  contlnttad  oatatda  tha  fxinctlonlng 
of  tb*  mtted  Nattona  oagaalaatlon  Thara 
vaa  too  Bioeb  hvBfar  aad  aiiasiji  and  vant 
ta  tha  \  PorM.  and  it  brad  tb*  strlfo  vMch 
allovad  i  ngDTVua  aad  nithlass  mtaottty  to 
act. 

Tb*  diclaioo  th*  Praaldent  baa  aakad  of 
Ooatrasi.  if  it  la  taken,  will  not  mean  that 
tha  Vnl  *d  Sutea  baa  abandoned  bop*  in 
tb*  Unl  ad  Natlooa  aa  an  instrument  of 
world  pciltka  and  tha  potantlal  creator  of 
the  din  at*  of  peace  aatf  aMRinty. 
It  wiui  BM«a  nithar  that  wbu*  s**kint  a 

with      RuaaU 
continued  support  of  the  United 
va  shall  attempt  to  asak*  our  own 
>ollcy  poaltlT*  and  forceful   In   th* 
of  th*  only  kind  of  aacurlty   w* 
haUara  «oadttci««  to  paac*.  th*  aM^urity  of 
world  « operation  aaKiac  traa  nattona 


tova 


W*  ar^  not  supportlaf 

BHMat  la  an  tdwil  ally 
Itla  powar.  W*  ar*  supporting 
that  oountry  la  strlfe-rlddeo 
aad  banca  marked  out 
aa  the  datural  victim  of  th*  police  sutas 
eurrouadng  it  in  saatam  Burop*.  And  if 
^illa  today.  Turkey  will  faU  toaaor* 
of  totalitarian  sutas 
It  to  BoaMa  wtll  aztaad  fsoas  tha 
tha  Paislan  Oulf. 


ir  tha  TwfelBh  Amy  shoald  dlaappaar. 
state    waat    of    Communtat    Tugoalavla 
Buropa   could    defend    Itaelf   except   Prai 
and  Prance's  defense  would  last  for  a  matt 
of  daya.     That   la  tha  significance  of 
Frsatdcnt's   words   on    Wedncaday    when 
aald:    "Should    we    fall    to   aid    Ore«ce 
Turkey  in  this  fateful  hour,  the  effect 
be  far  reaching  to  the  west  as  well  aa 
the  Bast." 

The  American  people,  bleaeed  by  fortv 
have  It  h>  thalr  power  to  ofTer  freedom  wit 
a  reaaoaaMa  guaranty  of  •rcumy  to 
peoplee  of  tha  reat  of  the  world.  That 
infinitely  mora  than  Ruaala  and  world 
mxuilsm  can  offer  them.  But  w*  cam 
expect  to  a*e  the  rest  of  th*  world  chc 
our  way  of  life  and  cooperate  with  us 
we  oCer  theai  aaerely  words. 

The  varM   d— ends   freer   trad*,   for*! 
loans,  tb*  ebane*   to   live   in   an   econc 
and  a  aodety  tbat  ta  not  rigidly  contrc 
for    purpoe**    of    security.     By    themaelt 
Or**c*  and  Turkey  today,  and  other  natlc 
tomorrow,  have  no  choice.    With  our 
nomlc  and  political  support  a  cholc*  la 
sibie.    Save  va  th*  faith  in  our  own  inatltt 
to  submit  th*m  to  tb*  cbotc*  of  ot 
It 

Nerer  has  the  United  State*  stood   ui 
such  a  plnnacl*  of  world  leadership     If 
graap  upon  It  falters.  If  we  give  it  not  dtr 
tion  but  almleeeness.  w*  can  bring  ourseli 
and  the  world  to  ruin. 


\mm  the  Miami 


DaUy  Neve  of  March 
1M7I 


tnrrns  STATia  aooictio  to  irraxMnr 


The  days  sines  the  President's  message 
Oongrees  bsTe  been  filled  with  ahcuts 
murmurs  of  pained  surprise.     How  long. 
Is  asked,  has  the  administration  kept  the 
uatlon  In  Greece  from  the  people?    Ian  t  tl 
a  new  foreign  policy  ve  are  being  asked 
support?     And  doesn't  It  mean  war.  If 
now,  at  least  surely  In  the  future? 

Thsee  queetloas — any   queatlon   aaked 
good  faith  and  for  the  enlightenment  of 
people — the  Ooremment  can  and  must 
swer.    But  all  of  them,  aa  they  have 
out    on    Capitol    Hill    and    other    fc 
throughout   the   country,   raise   a  que 
equally  basic  and  a  question  the  qui 
ralaara  thenuelves  can  help  to  answer 
tha  people  of  the  United  States  fonnu 
a  national  policy  for  the  majority  only 
an  atmoaphere  of  crtsea  In  which  one 
treme  view  viee  with  another? 

The  answer  to  tbat  queatlon  la  vital, 
the  poUry  the  Truman  administration 
developed  can  be  twisted  and  wrecked  if 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  brtwdslde.  all- 
nothing  manner   which  obacurea  lu   whc 
Inception  and  confounda  Its  very  purpose. 

Under  Soaretary  Acbeaoo  reatored  a  me 
tire  of  perspective  to  det>ato  on  the 
dent's  request  In  reaponae  to  Coc 
Voav'a  queatlon  whether  th*  State  Def 
ment    had    fcnown    atwut    the    situation 
Oreeee  for  only  S  weeks.    Twenty  yeara 
ha  a  Mara  aoeurato  atataaicnt.  Acheson 
He  performed  the  same  function  when 
told  Oongiaasmsii  Smttm  that  the  plan 
aanted  for  our  aid  to  Greece  might  not 
duplicated  in  plana  for  other  eountrlea. 

Men   understand   what   la   eaatly   gras; 
what  can  be  dramatized.     But  It  will 
mor*  than  thla  almpt*  all-or-nothing,  bl 
aad-whlte  tinrtaiBlandliig  to  aupport 
lean  foretga  poMaf  OMr  tha  next  gencrsti 

Tha  world  emerged  from  tha  var  with 
moat  dallcat*  and  tenuous  balaaea  of 
for  it  waa  a  balance  actually  betereai 
two   poles,   the   United   8ut*s   and   111 
Buropsan  eentere  of  power  were  deauc 
or  bankrupt.     Japan,   (ha  oaly  oountry 
Asia  with  an   expandlaf  aOHMMf.   waa 
longer  a  power. 

Between    the   United   SUtee   and    Rv 
were  great  Buropean  and  Aaiatie   vacut 
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nomlc  policy.  The  other  crisla— the  polit- 
ical— stems  directly  from  the  agreement 
made  srt  Tidta;  It  baa  been  involved  in  three 
hearings  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  It  is  not  a  question  of  3  weeks  ago 
or  3  months  ago.  It  is  no  more  likely  to  lead 
to  war  than  the  Iranian  crisis  last  year,  and 
that  crisis,  be  It  noted,  developed  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  the  United  Nations. 

With  the  policy  of  containing  Rtosslan  mil- 
itary expansion,  as  In  the  Iranian  case,  the 
Ckjvemment  has  concurrently  developed  a 
foreign  economic  policy.  It  is  the  only 
sotirce  of  our  positive  action,  for  It  Is  the 
one  hope  of  giving  other  peoples  time  to 
solve  their  problems  of  reconstruction  with- 
out going  totalitarian. 

That  policy  will  cost  us  great  expenditures 
In  money  and  goods  and  technical  personnel, 
though  It  Is  our  best  long-range  investment 
throuj'h  maintaining  our  export  trade  and 
the  full  employment  permitted  by  it.  It 
will  cost  not  tlOOOOO.roo  but  an  unknown 
number  of  billions  before  we  are  through. 
It  Is  for  this  resson  that  President  Trumsn 
erent  to  Congress  with  an  explanation  of 
the  course  he  recommends  and  a  request  for 
the  funds  with  which  to  launch  it. 

That  course  we  cannot  ttirn  back  from. 
It  will  require  the  most  Intelligent  kind 
of  support  and  the  most  Intelligent  kind  ot 
plannlag.  Neither  can  be  achieved  if  we 
but  Tear  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  In 
our  graap  tipon  world  eventa. 


RepresentetioB  Withoat  TtxatiM 


FlooJ  Damtf  e  in  Randolph  County,  III. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxjNois 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  12,  1947 

Mr,  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcosd,  I  submit  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 30,  adopted  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly: 

House  Joint  Resolution  90 

Whereaa  once  again  floods  have  inflicted 
heavy  damage  along  th*  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  particularly  In  Ran- 
dolph County;  and 

Whereas  this  damage  to  crops  could  have 
been  prevented  had  levees  been  constructed 
and  completed  escordlng  to  the  original 
plans  of  United  Stataa  eng^lneera:  Therefore 
belt 

Jteaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (the  Senate  concurring 
herein).  That  we  do  hereby  petition  and 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  provide  for  and  reqtiire 
the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
planned  levee  S3rstem  so  tbat  futurs  damage 
to  crops  and  other  property  in  thla  area  wlU 
be  prevented:  that  coplea  of  this  preamble 
and  reeoltrtlon  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
of  8Ute  immediately  to  every  lUinoU 
Member  of  Oongreea. 

Adopted  by  the  house  April  39,  1947. 

HuoH  OaazK, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

VtMB  W.  BiTMG, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 

Ccnetirred  In  by  the  senaU  May  7.  1947. 

Httsh  W.  Caoaa. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

fSMO  B.  AuDLuraaa, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PCNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbccro,  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  on  Repre- 
sentation Without  Taxation,  by  Paul  R. 
Alwine.  of  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  rural  delivery  2, 
wliich  is  very  timely  if  we  expect  to  per- 
mit the  free-enterprise  system  In  Amer- 
ica to  continue  to  function: 

IXFXESXMTATTON   WrrHOtTT   TAXATIOIf 

A  bitter  war  was  fov^bt  in  the  early  days 
of  this  Nation,  ths  home  oi  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  battleground  was  before 
Lexington  and  Concord:  the  oppreasor  waa 
tha  mother  oovintry  and  the  oppressed  were 
the  colonists,  businessmen  directly,  but  in- 
directly all  the  pioneers.  'Taxation  vlthout 
representation**  waa  the  battle  ery.  Freedom 
from  oppression  and  eqiullty  of  opportunity 
were  the  promises  held  forth  by  victory. 

Another  bitter  war  is  in  the  making.  The 
battleground  thu  time  will  be  In  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  the  "home  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.**  The  oppressor  is  the  Con- 
graia  and  the  Treasiu7  Department:  the 
(^preaaed.  Again,  is  the  American  btulneaa- 
man  directly— indirectly  the  people,  all  tax- 
payers. "Representation  without  taxation"  is 
the  new  battle  cry.  Precdcm  from  Govern- 
ment-subsidized tax-free  competitors  and 
equality  of  taxes  between  all  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  btislness  is  the  new  promise  of 
victory. 

AU  taxpayers  should  be  concerned  about 
these  "tax-free  riders,"  for  as  they  expand 
their  operations  and  absorb  more  and  more 
of  the  volume  of  the  Nation's  production  and 
distribution:  buy  or  crowd  out  more  and  more 
taxpaylng  businesses,  the  load  on  the  re- 
maining few  gets  greater  and  greater — the 
tax  load,  if  you  please,  on  farmers,  wage 
earners,  so-called  white-collar  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, corporations — oU  taxpayera  alike. 

Cooperatives,  mutuals.  and  Government- 
owned  businesses  are  the  beneflclariea  of 
tax-freedom  under  present  Federal  and  many 
State  income-tax  laws.  The  special  privi- 
leges granted  them  other  than  Federal  and 
State  tax  laws  are  myriad  and  the  results  of 
all  these  favorltisms  promise  aoon  the  de- 
struction of  the  very  profit  motlv*  that  has 
made  this  "home  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem" the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  Co- 
operatives are  the  fastest  growing  of  these 
free-tax  riders  and  their  tax-free  earnings 
constitute  the  greatest  Immediate  threat 
to  all  taxpayers.  In  or  out  of  business. 

Parmer  cooperatives  were  first  granted 
exemption  from  Federal  Income  taxes  by 
Congress  in  1916  as  an  aid  to  agriculture. 
The  Income  tax  on  cwporatlons  was  at  that 
time  only  3  percent.  This  exemption  has 
been  continued  and  expanded  to  Include 
aU  cooperatlvea  by  Treasury  rulings  and  court 
decisions,  although  none  are  actually  men- 
tioned in  the  law  except  "farmers'  and  fruit 
growers'  purchasing  and  marketing  aaeo- 
eUttons.**  Taxpayers,  bualnees  and  Indi- 
vidual, have  had  their  income-tax  ratee  in- 
creased steadily  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  with  excess-proflts-business- 
tax  rates  ranging  as  high  as  85  percent  and 
today  aaaeeaed  at  a  msxtmum  of  38  percent. 
While  all  taxpayera  were  paying  for  the  war 
and  are  now  trying  to  buy  the  peace,  coop- 
eratives are  growing  fat  by  relnveettng  their 
tax-free  earnings  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  buying  out  their  tax-loaded  com- 
petitors. 


This  legal  tax  dodging  eovers  all  kinds, 
sises,  and  shapes  of  co-ops:  Uttle  ones  and 
multlmUllon  dollar  big  ones,  wholly  exempt 
and  nonexempt  farmer  co-ops,  city  conaiuner 
co-op  grocery  and  department  stores  and  gas 
stationa.  manufacturing  co-ops,  wboleeale 
co-ops.  former  taxpayers  that  have  shifted 
to  oo-op  aUttis  for  the  aole  purpoee  of 
evading  tocome  taxee.  oo-op  holding  com- 
panies and  subsidiaries,  REA's,  and  countlesa 
other  varieties. 

The  economic  results  of  this  wldeepread 
Income- tEX  freedom  are  twofold — (1)  other 
companies — corporations,  partnerships,  and 
individual  proprietorships— which  have 
found  no  legal  way  of  avoiding  their  share 
of  the  national  tax  burden,  are  put  to  an 
unconscionable  competitive  disadvantage; 
(2)  the  Federal  Treasury  loses  mUUons  of 
doUars  of  tax  revenue  which  can  t>e  re- 
trieved only  by  assessing  higher  rates  against 
all— yes;  all  taxpayers. 

In  their  efforu  to  retain  the  Inccnne-tax 
exemption  that  la  now  permitting  them  to 
grow  at  Jet-prcpulaion  speed,  the  co-ops  have 
dragged  some  mighty  peculiar  red  herrings 
across  the  trail  of  common  sense. 

They  say— hoping,  I  suppose,  to  fool  the 
taxpayera— that  only  a  small  fraction  of  all 
co-ops  are  exempt  from  payment  of  Federal 
Income  taxaa. 

That's  Just  double  talk.  There  are  seven 
different  kinds  of  oo-ops  in  the  United  Stataa, 
but  aU  seven  of  them  have  oerteln  obaraetar- 
Istics  and  principles  In  common,  whether 
they  are  farmer  or  dty-eonsumer  owned, 
whether  tbey  sre  legally  exempt  or  non- 
exempt,  whether  they  are  engaged  In  mar- 
keting, reuillng,  wholesaling,  manuf  scturing, 
or  servicing,  whether  they  are  corporations 
or  unincorporated  associations,  whether  they 
are  big  or  little,  holding  eompanlee.  eub- 
sldlarlee,  sub-subsidiaries,  or  whatnot. 

They  are  all  business  operations,  aiming 
to  make  money  for  someone. 

They  distribute  their  net  earnings,  which 
they  call  "savings"  or  "net  margins"  or 
"over-deposits,"  In  so-called  patronage  divi- 
dends, sometimes  in  cash  money,  but  more 
often  In  stock  or  other  evldenee  of  equity, 
while  they  shrewdly  add  the  eaah  to  capital 
and  reeervee  for  expansion. 

And  they  are  able  to  escape  all  or  subetan- 
tlaUy  all  Federal  Income  tax  on  earnings 
either  by  specific  authority  of  law.  as  In  the 
case  of  the  exempt  farmers'  marketing  and 
purchasing  co-ops,  or  by  Treasmry  approval 
of  their  own  estimate  of  the  tiny  amounts 
they  are  willing  to  pay  tax  on. 

That's  slUy.  The  fact  that  speclflcally  ex- 
empt co-ope  pay  no  Income  taxes.  wbUe 
nonexempt  farmers*  co-ops  and  dty-eon- 
sumer co-ops  do  pay  a  fractional  tax.  is  of 
little  Importance  either  in  the  competitive 
situation  or  in  the  computation  of  Treasury 
revenues. 

Businessmen  are  not  oppoeed  to  oo-(q)e 
as  competitors,  they  only  ask  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  between  all  competitors  en- 
gaged In  the  same  lines  gf  btislness  enter- 
prise. 

The  demand  of  competing  taxpayers  Is 
that  all  cooperatives  shall  be  reqtUred  to 
pay  Income  tax  on  all  earnings,  whatever 
thoee  earnings  may  be  called,  and  however 
thoee  earnings  may  be  distributed.  That  Is 
the  way  other  businesses  are  taxed,  whether 
they  are  corporations,  partnerships,  or  indi- 
vidual proprietorahlpe.  That  Is  what  I  mean 
by  tax  eqtiallty. 

In  the  now  famous  words  of  Justice  FaUx 
Frankfurter: 

"Tou  may  carry  out  your  own  notatlosu  of 
social  policy  In  engaging  In  what  is  caUad 
buslneas.  but  you  must  pay  your  share  In 
having  a  Nation  which  enablea  you  to  pur- 
BXie  your  policy.** 

Certainly  the  fact  that  oooperatlvaa  haea 
been  able  not  only  to  maintain  but  also  to 
expand  their  tax  prtvUegea  aa  wall  aa  eouBt« 
less  other  prlvllegea  under  the  lam,  pvorea 
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a  total  of  approataauty  IjNO 
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to  iDdui  trial  oaat**iM  %xtA  rastaurants.  afford 
lor  Iba  very  wealthy  who  can  afford 
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raau)  4^  additioaal  400  to  MO  ealonas  a  day. 
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Is  It  any  woadsr.  fe«  asks,  that  Bnt 
workmen  ar*  Incapable  of  producing  oo 
■cal*  that  would  b*  conaldervc!  normal  b*fc 
th*  wart  A*  a  matt«r  of  fact.  Or  Btcki 
says  that  a  fully  *mploy*d  worker  In  Brit 
at  prseeat  t*U  lays  to  sat  by  soin*  SOD  to 
calorl**  than  did  th*  unemployed 
llTtng  on  the  breadllasa cr  off  the  dole  dui 
the  depth  of  the  diprsaslon  of  the  nlnet 
thirties. 

BJIUAdOM 


Taking   Britain   and  the   Continent  sa 
whole  It  la  a  fact  recognised  by  authc 
here  and  eUawber*  that  the  food  sltuatlott  j 
serlcus.     According  to  some  autborltlea. 
eluding  membera  of  a  special  economic 
mlttee  of  the  United  Nations,  condltlona 

■•  lasnaslag  aa  they  w*r*  a  y*i 
Uatted  atatas  wui  reoMasi 
It  waa  ftak  abcut  this  time  last  year  that 
OoTwaaaot  and  the  United  Nations 
and  Rehabilitation  AdmlnUtratlon  were  cc 
ducting  a  Nation-wide  drive  to  get  the  avt 
age  Amai-lcan  to  "forego  that  eatra  ellc* 
bread."    to    find    substitutes    for    breakfi 
cereals,  and  In  other  way*  to  consenre  br 
grains  so  that  large  areas  of  Burope  and 
Par  Baat  would  not  face  famine. 

Th*   campaign   waa   effective   and   fi 
was  averted  In  Kurope  and  large  areas  of 
Par  Bait.    Tha<.  the  food  crts!*  did  not 
with  IMd.  lo  far  as  Burope  was  ooncer 
waa  no  fault  of  the  suthnrttlee.  but  was 
to  th*  vagarlea  of  the  weather 

Ttook  Britain  alone  demands  are  sure  to 
heavy  compared  with  a  year  ago.    The 
tlon  has  only  5  to  7  weeks'  stocks  of  whi 
and  flour  on  hand  and  muat  tmUd  up  a  aafs 
ctuhtcn  apalnst  the  approaching  winter 

In  addition,  the  severe  winter  end  resul 
Ing  floods  have  killed  off  one-third  of 
populatkaa  of  sheep  and  more  than  50jl 
head  of  cattle  ready  for  slaughter. 


or  rtaaicm  wheat 

In  Pranee.  for  ciample.  s  large  part  of 
nation's  winter  wbeat  was  wiped  out  by 
of  th*  most  s*v*r*  wlnt*rs  in  mors  than  hi 
a  eeatury.   Th*  eold  weather  descended  u| 
acres  plsnted  to  stspls  before  s  blanket 
snow  could  protect  th*  ••*d.    Por  the  sect 
year  In  stKO*s*lon  Prance  must  look  si 
aet  only  for  replanting,  itoe  must  look  to  i 
side  •ouroe*  for  large  quantities  of  grata 
supplement  her  own  suppll**. 

Tb*  story  of  fraae*  Is  that  of  th* 
Oeunui**  se  well. 

Rumania,  aaeardtng  to  food  suthorities, 
the  worst  hit  of  all  the  nstlona  in 
Drought  csused  the  failure  of  her  corn 
last  y**r  and  brought  faaUae  to  lloldavia 
to  som*  oth*r  ar*as  of  the  eountry. 

Ths  crop  prospects  th*r*  sr*  not  sncoun 
lag.  aeeording  to  sgrleultursi  suthorities. 
whether  the  outlook  is  good  or  not  the 
a  tfuclal  period  of  I  m  )iuhs 
befeia  her  barraeta  eaa  be  expectad 
sUsvtat*  th*  situation. 

OOMlal  rsports  slso  state  that  foeg 
•gee  ar*  most  scuts  la  Austria.  Owieii 
lUly    In  Italy  svsn  last  fall  th*  food  supf 
svsilsbl*  to  ths  Donfarm  poptilatlon  were 
than  a.OOO  calories  s  dsy. 
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Speaker,   under 
remarks    in    the 
le  following  state- 
son,  economic  an* 
National  Council. 
)re  the  House  Com- 
ire,    May    1.    1947. 

irs  of  th*  committ**, 
»v*  thu  opportunity 
)und  and  p*maD*nt 
re     It   hsppcDS  that 
10  ysars  la  an  Inds- 
latlonsl  sconomy  snd 
carried  on  the  most 
ly  research  organlaa* 
la  been  Impartial  and 
the  fsets  as  ws  find 
that  th*  commit- 
th*   facu  wilt   stand 
th*  wish**  of  sfflfUh 
th«y   ought   to  hav* 
It  types  of  isgtslstum. 
ind  fsrm  program  !• 
It.    Agriculture  as  an 
itely  36  percent  of  all 
farms,  minse.  fae- 
■ervlce     Industries, 
^roximstely  60  percent 
It  In  productive  en* 
our  enttrs   nsttonal 
iBMMt  mathematl- 
production  snd  prlee 
determine  farm  la- 
program  win  aimoai 
sound  nstlonal 


of  bumsn  svsnts 
Btates  ths  governing 
ly  Bven  though  we 
I  the  population  of  the 
lately  47  percent  of 
snd  eoBsums  SS 
luctlon  of  goods.  In 
this  committ**,  In 
permaneat  ti 
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program.  Is  In  reality  eonslderlnf  the  foua- 
datlon  of  U%»  aoonomy  of  all  the  world. 

Without  a  sound  farm  program  all  the 
^naasa  of  future  proapoity  and  world  peace 
will  end  In  chaoa  and  confusion. 

Many  of  th*  members  of  this  committee 
have  spent  many  hours  sttendlng  hearings 
and  discussing  the  so-called  farm  problem. 
As  you  all  know  many  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  this  and  that  phase  of  our 
farm  economy  and  jret  we  are  her*  today 
because  it  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  I 
f**l  that  some  people  h  ve  even  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  no  solution.  I  know 
that  It  can  be  solved  and  that  the  record  of 
our  own  national  aoonomy  point*  the  way 
If  w*  will  but  tis*  It. 

W*  have  failed  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
tUBsn—  we  have  not  made  a  thorouf(h  anal- 
yslB  of  the  facts  and  the  relationship  that 
sslsts  between  sgrlculture  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy.  Our  spproach  has 
been  too  general.  We  have  spent  too  much 
time  scratching  the  surface.  We  have  been 
handicapped  because  so  many  theories  were 
In  reality  untrue  and  not  based  on  facts  or 
slmpls  oonunon-sense  arithmetic. 

Th*  farm  problem  la  ages  old  because  a 
selfish  public  haa  always  wanted  cheap  farm 
products,  not  realizing  that  they  could  not 
sat  properly  unless  they  paid  their  board 
bill.  Low  farm  prices  and  the  neglect  of 
agrictUture  has  destroyed  nation  after  nation, 
and  the  price  of  farm  products  will  determine 
the  future  of  our  present  civilization. 

It  hspp*"T  that  there  Is  no  reason  for  con- 
fusion. Ilie  record  of  the  United  States  If 
properly  analyoed  gives  tis  the  answer.  It  U 
my  purpose  to  analyse  the  record  for  you 
and  In  this  connection  I  wlah  to  say  that  the 
various  grapha  and  conclusions  have  been 
checked  by  the  Ooimtry  Gentleman.  In  De- 
cember 1B44  they  carried  an  arUcls  entitled 
•TThe  Key  to  Pioaperlty."  In  this  article 
they  called  attention  to  otxr  research  work 
and  pointed  out  that  we  had  evidently  found 
the  answer  by  uncovering  certain  laws  of 
exchange  betw*cn  th*  different  parts  of  our 
economy. 

In  spite  of  aU  the  isguution  passed  by 
Ooogrees  In  regard  to  agriculture,  labor,  etc., 
tbeae  laws  of  exchange  have  permitted  little 
change  in  the  relsUve  position  of  the  differ- 
ent paru  of  the  whole.  Por  example,  all  the 
farm  and  labor  legislation  did  not  nuiterlally 
change  ths  pefoent  of  the  national  Income 
going  to  esch  group. 

In  my  anaiysU  I  wUb  to  point  out  first 
•oms  of  th*  fsllactee  that  exist:  seoond,  to 
analyae  our  eoonoroy;  and,  third,  to  outline  a 
program  which  wlU  snd  any  depression  in 
0  to  13  months. 

Our  pressnt  farm  progrsm  was  the  result 
of  the  sevrrs  dspresslon  which  fuUowsd  ths 
break-down  of  our  national  economy  in  the 
latter  part  of  1020.  glnoe  that  time  we  ha?e 
enaoted  a  lot  of  ieglaliUlon  and  amended 
thle  and  that.  All  told,  we  have  enough 
ifgisistion  now  to  solve  the  farm  problem 
If  It  wsrs  sfflcisntly  oorrslsted  and  admin- 
UUred.  But.  again,  theories  and  some  of 
the  things  we  are  doing  ars  not  based  on 
fact,  Ths  result  is  confusion  Instead  of  a 
proper  solution  of  our  problema.  In  the 
words  of  a  csrUln  humorist,  our  troubles 
rsstUt  not  so  much  from  what  ws  know 
but  baeauee  wo  know  so  much  thst  Un't 
tnie. 

Por  example,  on  one  hand  ws  have  legis- 
lation to  maintain  a  floor  under  farm  prices 
at  00  percent  of  parity  snd,  on  the  other 
hand,  ws  srs  putting  through  s  progrsm  to 
reduce  tariffs  and  in  turn  our  own  pries 
level.  Again,  on  one  hand  ws  think  of  cur- 
tailing production  while  on  ths  other  hand 
ws  otight  to  rsalic*  that  ths  only  way  to 
create  mors  Income  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  is  through  mors  production.  Curtall- 
msnt  of  production  to  obtain  pries  if  it 
were  a  sound  philosophy  would  mean  that  if 
none  of  ui  worked  we  could  all  become 
wealthy. 


In  regaid  to  our  theories  to  beooese  rich 
through  the  madlum  of  foreign  trade,  w* 
should  remember  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Pranklln.  Mr.  Pranklln  stated  "that  to  be- 
come wealthy  through  trade  we  must  ex- 
ploit someone."  This  statement  Is  essen- 
tially correct  and  w*  ahould.  In  thla  oonn«c- 
tlon.  remember  the  worda  of  Lincoln  who 
stated:  "If  we  produce  something  ourselves 
we  will  have  both  the  goods  and  the  money." 
In  other  words,  the  source  of  wealth  Is  pro- 
duction, and  trade  is  merely  the  result  of 
production. 

In  the  early  thirties  one  of  the  first  falla- 
cies, the  siu^plus  complex,  started  us  on  the 
wrong  road  In  arriving  at  a  solution.  We 
blnmed  the  low  farm  prices  on  our  surplus 
of  production.  The  record  proves,  however, 
thst  we  did  not  have  a  surplus.  We  merely 
had  low  prices  snd  a  shortage  of  Income  to 
consume  what  was  In  reality  a  normal  8tq>- 
ply. 

In  this  connection  a  careful  study  of  the 
record  of  our  Nation  and  that  of  the  world 
will  reveal  that  we  have  never  had  a  sever* 
depression  without  a  drop  in  farm  prices 
prior  to  the  depression.  The  reason  is  qvilte 
simple.  The  Income  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  world  1$  determined  by  farm  pro- 
duction and  farm  prices.  Low  farm  Income 
means  a  low  national  Income  and  a  high  farm 
Income  means  high  national  Income.  Na- 
tloiud  Incomes  follow  farm  Incomes  up  and 
dovm  at  an  Interval  of  6  to  12  months  with 
almost  mathematical  precision. 


I  would  like  to  ust  the  record  of  2  years 
of  the  past  to  prove  that  we  did  not  have  a 
surplus  except  that  resulting  from  low  prices 
and  underconsumption.  I  wUl  use  the  2 
years  1928  and  1932: 

Production  of  com,  oats,  icheat,  barley,  rye, 
mnd  put 

Btuhelt 

IMg ^ ._ 6,S8S,000,000 

lOSa — 0.  3M.  000. 000 

Production  of  bee/,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal 

Pound* 
loag ...„......_.....-.  17. 000. 000, 000 

lOSa .....-..^-.— — —  16.800.000.000 

In  other  words,  even  though  our  popula- 
tion from  1936  to  1933  Increased  about 
4,000,000,  we  actually  had  about  1  percent 
lass  production  for  tbsm  to  oonsums.  On 
the  same  psr  capiu  basis  tbsre  Just  waen't 
any  surplus  in  1033,  Tst  in  1936  we  had 
prosperity  and  in  1933  ws  bad  a  depression 
with  ten  to  fifteen  million  unemployed. 

Others  say  ths  Urlff  destroyed  our  export 
market.  The  reoord  protee  that  this  is  also 
a  fallscy.  Por  eaampie,  in  1063  we  exported 
6.416,000  bales  of  ootton,  our  prinoipal  ex- 
poruble  stirplus,  out  of  a  total  orop  of 
16X)00,000  bales,  while  la  1936  we  exported 
6.066,000  balee  out  of  a  crop  totaling  14,- 
447,000  bales.  The  world  price  however  Ui 
1933  was  low  so  that  our  exporte  did  not 
oreau  much  InoooM. 

The  real  reeeon  for  the  depremlen  waa  a 
drop  In  ths  pries  of  all  raw  materials  starting 
in  1936  and  culminating  with  the  rapid  drop 
after  1929.  In  the  period  1926-20,  bacatu* 
of  a  flx*d  tariff  which  prevented  adjustment 
to  keep  pace  with  thU  drop  in  world  prices, 
we  had  a  net  Import  of  farm  produete  total- 
ing 61.760,000,000.  This  eontintious  net  im- 
port  ibially  broke  down  our  own  price  struc- 
ture, sending  our  entire  economy  Into  a 
UUspln. 

Many  of  our  eeonomtsti  are  eontlnually 
expreeaing  the  theory  that  as  we  have  a  sur- 
pliu.  prices  must  ooms  down  so  that  the 
people  can  buy.  They  forget  that  lower  price 
ieirels  mean  lower  tnoooee  and  It  U  Just  an- 
other one  of  those  things  which  we  know 
that  lent  true.  As  farm  prices  drop  ths  per- 
eentage  of  national  tncoms  spent  for  food 
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goes  up  and  In  terme  of  per  eefrtta  bMOOM 
food  costs  rise.  Por  example  tn  19S3  w« 
spent  SCO  percent  of  the  national  income 
for  food  and  In  1(K5.  the  last  year  for  which 
the  Department  of  Cc«nmerce  had  figures 
available,  a  few  days  ago.  we  spent  18.8  per- 
cent. It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  during 
1043,  1049.  1044.  I04S.  and  1046.  the  Nation 
had  a  lower  living  cost  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  Income  than  In  the  depreesloo  years. 

This  factor  is  very  Important  because  It 
proves  the  necessity  of  maintaining  proper 
farm  prices  if  we  wish  to  consiune  our  pro- 
duction. By  permitting  farm  prices  to  drop 
we  add  the  surplus  of  undeTonsumptlon  to 
the  seasonal  surplus  that  weather  conditions 
sooMtlmes  give  us. 

A  careful  study  of  the  reoord  Indicatee 
very  clearly  that  the  reason  for  the  depres- 
sion was  nothing  more  than  too  low  a  prlc* 
for  farm  products.  Th*  catise  of  ths  low 
price  In  my  opinion  Is  expressed  quite  clearly 
by  Christopher  Hollls.  an  Bngllah  economist. 
In  his  book  The  Bn.ak-down  of  Money.  Mr. 
Hollls  was  an  exchange  professor  In  eco- 
nomics at  our  own  University  of  Notre  Dame 
in  the  twenties.  He  sets  forth  the  reason  for 
the  depression  as  follows: 

"A  money-lending  cotmtry  mtist  be  a  free- 
trade  country,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
money-lending  power  has  been  to  Impoa* 
free  trade  upon  the  United  States.  It  haa 
not  been  a  purpoee  easy  of  achievement.  Por 
In  the  days  when  labor  tn  the  United  Statea 
was  scanty  and  valuable  the  American  work- 
Ingman  succeeded  In  obtalirlng  for  himself 
a  very  much  higher  wage  than  the  vrorklng- 
man  of  Burope.  It  has  been  generally,  and 
rightly,  recognised  In  the  United  Statea,  that 
under  conditions  of  free  trade,  American 
manufacturers  would  only  be  able  to  com- 
pete against  European  manufacturers  If  the 
American  wage  was  reduced  to  something 
Ilk*  the  Buropean  level — to  ssy  nothing  of 
the  manac*  of  the  still  cheaper  labor  of  Ja- 
pan. Though  American  free  trade  Is  just  ss 
necessary  to  the  money  lender  today  as  wss 
Bnglish  free  trade  to  the  money  lender  of 
the  last  century,  yet  the  problem  la  a  very 
different  one,  and  to  solve  the  different  prob- 
lem, merely  academic  discourses  upon  the 
beauties  of  low  tariffs  were  of  little  effect. 

"In  opposition  to  the  sermonlslngs  of  the 
old-fashioned  Democrsta  had  been  the  flnan- 
den'  polley.  Their  belief  is  thst  the  only 
chancs  of  getting  the  urlfT  down  has  been 
so  to  reduce  ths  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people  that  they  can  no  longer 
even  approximately  consume  their  own  prod- 
ucts. As  long  aa  that  purobaataf  power  was 
adequate,  the  American  manufacturer  waa 
indifferent  to  forelga  markets.  But  with 
domsetu  purobaeing  powsr  reduced,  foreign 
flurkete  become  essential  to  him.  And  the 
BMire  that  he  eaa  be  persuaded  to  look  abroad 
for  his  ourkete,  the  easier  It  will  be  to  ehaage 
his  whole  attitude  toward  wages.  At  present 
he  is  in  fsvor  of  high  tariffs  and  bigh  wages. 
for  he  looks  upon  the  worklngman  as  bis  eus- 
tomer.  But  If  he  oan  be  induced  to  look 
abroad  for  his  markets,  thsn  wages  become 
merely  sn  Item  of  costs  and  it  is  to  ths  man- 
ufacturers' interest  to  redtiee  them  as  low  as 
possible.  If  they  are  reduced — and  the 
odium  for  reducing  them,  of  course,  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  manufacturer — than  American 
Industry  become  at  once  s  much  more  prof, 
lubls  investment  for  the  flnsncier.  while 
the  foreign  goods  can  flow  into  free -trade 
America  to  pay  the  Interesu  on  foreign 
loans." 

Mr,  Bollis'  book  was  published  in  the 
United  BUtes  in  1930.  It  U  not  svallsbl*  at 
book  storss  but  there  are  copies  in  ths  Unl- 
▼erelty  Library  st  Notre  Dame.  In  the  light 
of  our  inability  to  consums  our  normal  pro- 
dtietlon  in  19S3,  ths  propaganda  for  free 
trade,  and  so  forth,  It  might  be  srell  that  we 
Btop,  look,  and  lisun. 

Ths  taet  that  we  did  loee  our  income  and 
purchasing  power  is  dearly  revealed  bt  a 
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I  bat*  UMd  tbla  porlod  booauaa  both  II 
aad  IMO  wora  tha  and  yaara  from  fun 
ploymant  thro\i(b  tha  dapraaalon  and  bi 
to  ftill  amploymant.    Tha  prico  laval  in 
ino  and  1942  for  all  practical  ptirpoaaa 
at  parity   with   tba  6-yaar   period    1921 
of   farm   prtoaa   and   tha    price   of    flnli 
|ooda.     For  all  practical  purpoaaa  tha  pr 
lavela  In  the  2  yeara  were  the  aama. 

Many  of  our  economlata.  Brooklnp  Inititu* 
tton  Lncltidad.  will  argue  that  thla  ratio  dc 
BOt  aslat  and  that  It  hardly  aver  U  exactly 
■oton  tuaaa  turn.    I  feel  that  tbay  are  eri 
tag  tbo  roal  queation.    If  tboy  raally  un( 
atood  our  aoonomy  they  would  raaliae 
otir  groaa  farm  Incoma  pracedaa  ovir  natlc 
Income  going  up  and  down  by  approxlmat 
6  montha.  therefore  it  la  Impoaalbla  for 
ratio  to  be  exactly  aaran  tlmea  on  an  ann\ 
baala.    Tat  the  areraga  alnca  1921  baa 
approximately  a  aeven  tlmea  turn  of 
farm  iBiOBM  Into  national  Income.    A  ci 
ful  olMik  Of  the  tabulation  will  re?aal  that 
1930  wt  had  an  actual  aeven  tlmta   *  n 
From    1900   to    1933    farm    Income    dr<  p( 
faater  than  tba  national  Income  and  the  t\ 
waa  a  little  laaa,  while  In  tha  recovery  prrlc 
It  waa  a  little  over  a  Mven  tlmaa  turn  aa  far 
IneoiM  lid  tha  way  baok.    Tba  dlalocati    > 
1940  vaa  tba  raault  of  our  entry  int'    m 
and  the  aptnding  of  national  deAelta  for 
OMterlala 

A  few  daya  ago  Brooklngi  InMitution  tat 
lated  national  income  and  farm  incoma  ffl 
Oonffreoaman    KNtrraoN,    chairman    of 
Ways  and  Maana  Coounlttee     They  triad 
point  out  that  tba  aaven  tlmee  turn  did 
exiat. 

But.  they  tiaad  net  farm  Inoome  and 
eouraa  bad  no  relatlonahlp.     We  have  co 
tinually  stated  that  the  groaa  farm  Incc 
eatabliahaa  the  relatlonahlp. 

Brooktnga    Inatltutloa    ought    to    kn« 
better 

Tha  over-all  average  for  the  14  years  u  7 1 
The  groea  farm  income  for  1939^-32  may 
different  than  you  will  find  It  In  the  pree 
flfuraa  put  out  by  the  Department  of 
culture.    They  were  uken  out  of  the  Arx 
cultural  Yearbook  lOtO.    Tot  torn*  reas'   . 
other  the  Depart— at  aaw  fit  to  go  bacK  .iit 
the  rooorda  and  ebaaga  tbo  flgtirea.    Mayl 
tbay  wen  oalat  thto  aMtbod  to  try  to 
prove  the  quite  poaltlve  ratio  which  the  r< 
ord  reveals. 

I  would  like  to  aay  further  that  the  sei 
tlmea  turn  of  the  farm  Income  la  an  efCclenc 
ratio  which  tncreaaed  gradually  from  a  t\ 
of  a  little  over  one  In  1775  up  to  appr 
mately  seven  tlmea  turn  In  1921      Under 
operation  of  our  economy  In  the  next 
years  it  may  advance  to  a  7.5  tlmea 
It  la  In  reality  m  reflection  of  the  fairly 
dent  farm  workara  to  our  total  labor  force. 

The  aeven  tlmea  turn  of  groaa  farm  Inc 
cotild  be  of  very  practical  uae  to  the  Memt 
of  Congraaa     Mr.  Cbarlea  B.   Ray.  an 
pioyeo  of  Bean.  Boobvck  *  Co..  baa  wor 
out  tbo  progfeaatvi  ratio  and  In  the  laat 
years  baa  predicted  the  national  Income  fc 
hla  company  •  montha  In   advance  of 
United  Statea  Department  of  Commerce  wl1 
an  accuracy  of  over  98  percent.     In  the  pr 
eaa  he  flnda  It  unneceaaary  to  toul  up 
record  of  any  corporation.     It  to  vahMble 
bto  company  becauae  their  aalaa  volume 
turn  will  run  approximately  1  percent  of 
national  Income,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Aa  an  example  of  accuracy   In    1945. 
departmenta  of  Oovcrnment  and  many 
vate  economlata   were  predicting  $140.i 
000.000  of  Income  for  194«  and  8.000.000 
employed.    Mr.  Ray.  ualng  the  formula,  pr 
Jaeted  a  national  Inoome  of  •163.000.000; 
aad  no  unemployment.     The  actual 
waa   approximately   9106.000.000.000   and 
memployment.     Inatead  of  the  econor 
trying  to  point  out  the  Inacctiracy  of 
ratio.  I  think  they  ought  to  uae  it  ao 
Ooograaa  can  have  an  aecurate  picture 
what  may  happen.     There  U  no  excuae 
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In  our  own  economy  OS  peroont  of  our 
raw  materlala  come  from  the  farma  and  It  U 
«fa  to  awunM  that  05  percent  of  tlM  eeon* 
any  of  the  root  of  tbe  world  to  agricultural. 
Tbarefore,  any  eipanalon  of  foreign  trade 
above  baalo  needa  muat  be  obtained  by  giv- 
ing goodi  away  or  bringing  In  farm  produota 
and  other  raw  materlala  to  pay  for  them.  It 
ought  to  be  aelf*evldent  that  If  they  are  to 
pay  for  exporta  they  must  do  ao  with  farm 
producta  and  raw  materials. 

Dtulng  the  period  1034  39  we  exported 
06.000,000.000  of  farm  producu  and  Imported 
010.000.000.000.  At  the  aame  tlOM  we  ex- 
ported 910,000.000.000  of  manufactured  goods 
and  Imported  approximately  $3,000,000,000. 
Tbe  dtoplacement  in  terms  of  acreage  from 
1034-41  waa  a  net  import  of  approxlmataly 
50,000.000  aeree  annually.  Inatead  of  help- 
ing to  export  farm  producta  the  trade  agree* 
menu  Inortaaed  the  Importa. 

Borne  of  tbe  axperu  In  the  Department  of 
AgrlctUture  and  State  Department  may  deny 
thla.  ao  let  ua  uae  a  little  arithmetic.  We 
hava  01.060,000,000  acraa  of  improved  and 
unlmproyad  farm  toad  la  tba  Ualted  Statea, 
In  1041  we  had  a  groH  farm  tneoma  of  lis,* 
000,000,000  or  approximauly  113  par  acre. 
W9  hid  nat  ImporU  of  approtimatoly  |1,- 
800.000,000  of  farm  products.  Dividing  by 
IIS  «•  had  a  nat  dtoptooemant  of  approxi- 
mauly 00,000,000  i«r«9  en  an  over-all  basis. 

Taking  spacino  luma.  9,000.000.000  pounda 
of  (aM  and  oUa  dtoplaoed  approxlmataly  18,* 
000,000  aorea,  A  billion  pounda  of  juu  dia* 
placed  6,000,000  aeraa  of  eotton,  ate. 

The  iDcreaae  In  our  national  dtbt  during 
the  thirties  and  the  curtailment  of  our  farm 
production,  by  paying  the  fnrmrr  not  to 
produce,  merely  created  a  market  for  foreign 
producers  of  farm  producu.  The  reat  of 
the  world  haa  bean  short  of  food  for  many 
ytora.  Our  policy  of  curtailing  otxr  own  pro* 
duotlon  aad  buying  farm  producu  from  tha 
rttt  of  tht  world  btlped  creaU  and  foatcr 
huntrer  and  survatlon.  a  fertile  field  for  com- 
munlam.  which  we  are  now  trying  to  bead  off 
with  loana  to  natlona  In  need. 

Tbe  beat  move  which  we  can  make  to  head 
off  communism  la  to  malnuin  our  farm  price 
leveto  and  then  help  the  reat  of  the  world  In 
ualng  our  price  level  aa  a  yardatlck.  Then 
other  natlona  can  earn  their  Income  from 
production  and  natural  prosperity  will  break 
tip  the  communlBtlc  Ideology.  If  we  persist 
In  permitting  our  own  farm  price  levels  to  be 
reduced  to  the  level  at  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  buy  vre  will  lead  the  world  Into 
eventual  chaoa  and  economic  confualon. 

TBX    XBLATIOltSHIP    OF   FAXM    XMOOMZ   TO   OTHOt 

baouFi 

Aa  I  have  pointed  out,  our  economy 
operatea  on  a  baalc  ratio  of  approximately  $1 
of  groaa  farm  Income — 91  of  factory  pay  roll* 
and  $7  of  national  Income.  Other  aegments 
have  tbe  aame  rather  constant  relationship. 
Our  mineral  production  and  tranaportatlon 
Incomea  will  each  ratio  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  gross  farm  Income.  Retail 
aalaa  will  nm  approximately  94.30  for  each 
dollar  of  farm  Income  and  60  percent  of  the 
national  Income  In  volume.  Aa  an  example. 
la  1029  reUll  aalea  were  approximately  00 
percent  of  983.300.000.000:  In  1932  they  wcre 
60  percent  of  940.000,000.000.  and  at  the 
present  time  approximately  60  percent  of 
9175.000.000.000.  The  60  percent  la  total 
volume  of  aales  and  abotild  not  be  confused 
with  Income  from  retail  trade.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Income  of  our  service  indvistriea, 
manufacturing,  construction,  etc.,  are  In 
direct  ratio  to  groaa  agricultural  Income. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  our  failure  to  arrive 
at  the  answer  to  010*  economic  problems  la 
that  most  economlsU  think  of  agriculture  as 
Just  a  way  of  life  rather  than  the  generating 
force  la  our  entire  economy.  Therefore,  they 
ar«  rtnallng  with  the  result  rather  than  the 
cauae.  If  they  wlU  realise  that  agriculture, 
aa  a  direct  Induatry.  haa  10  tlmea  the  capital 
Investment  and  emplojrs  10  times  aa  many 


BMB  it  tbt  ttiil  and  automobUt  todtutrlti 
oomblned,  tbey  will  have  a  foundation  for 
getting  at  the  real  facu.  If,  \xx  addlUon,  they 
will  reallie  that  our  llVMtock  Industry,  Jiut 
a  part  of  agriculture,  to  •  factory  that  proc- 
tiaaa  more  tonnage  of  raw  materlato  than  all 
of  American  Indtwtry  added  together,  then 
tbey  will  atop  trying  to  wiggle  the  UU  of 
our  economic  dog.  Until  our  eeonomtoU 
reoognlie  that  the  agrlctiltural  prodtictlon 
and  inoome  dttermlne  the  number  of  Joba 
and  wagea  In  all  aegmenu  of  our  economy, 
and  alao  that  of  the  world,  they  will  continue 
In  their  gueealng  oonteat  and  eeoaomlc 
ooaftMlon. 

mUANXNT  TAMM  nOOXAM 

At  a  reault  of  our  rtaaarota  work  by  the 
Raw  Matarlato  National  CouneU  and  that  of 
Mr.  Cbarlio  B.  Ray  and  Dr.  John  Lee  CoulUr, 
the  National  Aaaoolatlon  of  Oommlaalonert. 
Secretarlea  and  Dlrectora  of  Agriculture  have 
for  the  paat  I  yaara  advoeatad  a  aevtn-polnt 
program: 

"1.  Commodity  loana  aa  a  floor  prlot  on 
wvan  baalo  eropa— ootton.  eom.  wheat,  oaU, 
barlty.  aoybeaaa,  and  ftai— aa  a  foundation 
for  our  national  tooaoray.  Burh  loana  thould 
bi  it  i  minimum  of  00  ptrotnt  of  parity 
and  madi  oaUiblt  at  not  ItM  than  parity. 
Tbay  can  bi  made  through  tht  Production 
Crtdit  AMOclatlons  or  tht  Commodity  Credit 
OorporiUon,  With  ptrmantnt  Itglalatlon  of 
tblt  kind  moat  of  tbt  loana  would  bt  ntadt 
by  tbt  looal  bank*. 

"3,  Provtolona  ahouM  bt  madt  to  earry  adt* 
quau  rtttrvti  to  tiki  up  ttatonal  turpluatt 
and  to  Itvtl  off  ottr  production  oyolt  reault* 
ing  from  wtathtr  tonditlons.  Wt  thould  at 
all  timM  carry  a  rtttrvt  of  at  Itatt  tS  ptr- 
otnt of  1  ytar'i  normal  production  of  taeh 
baalc  crop,  Loana  on  thtM  reaervet  can  be 
aeourtd  by  tbt  Oovtrnment  and  carried  aa 
cloaa  to  tht  aourot  of  tupply  aa  poMlbIt  until 
demand  or  dUpoaal  dtcldei  their  final  tale. 

"3,  Import  dutlM  geartd  to  the  aame  com* 
modity  index  which  to  uaed  In  deurmlnlng 
parity  prices  for  farm  producU  should  be 
made  a  part  of  our  national  economic  policy. 
The  duties  collected  should  protect  manu- 
factured goods  and  raw  materials  at  the 
aame  level  and  should  be  flexible  so  as  to  re- 
flect the  dlfferen&j  In  our  parity  level  and 
the  landed  ooaU  of  Imported  producU.  This 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  American 
standard  of  living  and  giving  us  the  greatest 
normal  Income  and  purchasing  power  for 
needed  Imports.  , 

"4.  Provision  abould  be  made  for  surplus 
disposal  In  the  following  manner: 

"(a)  By  sale  into  the  world  market  at  the 
world  price  level  with  a  provision  for  a  draw- 
back from  Import  duties  to  absorb  the  price 
differentials  In  the  domestic  and  world  levels. 
By  proper  licensing  of  importers,  proper  con- 
trols cotild  be  exercised  without  regimenta- 
tion or  excessive  Government  control. 

"(b)  By  disposal  of  aurpluaea  for  relief 
purposes. 

"(c)  By  providing  for  dlscounU  on  sur- 
plus producU  as  an  aid  to  new  Industries 
which  may  be  developed  to  utilize  them  In 
the  expansion  of  our  domestic  economy. 

"6.  Provisions  should  be  made  that  any 
atirplua  funds  accumulating  from  Import 
duties  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  deficit  be  con- 
sidered aa  the  Nation 'a  cost  of  insurance  for 
full  employment  and  atistalned  national  In- 
come. 

"6.  A  permanent  parity  formtila  should  be 
provided,  using  preferably  the  most  recent 
1925-29  period  of  price  balance  as  a  base, 
and  using  the  General  Commodity  Index  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  year  1926 
as  100  In  adjuatlng  farm  parity. 

"7.  Provtolon  ahould  be  made  for  the 
handling  of  perishable  commoditlea  and 
minor  crops  by  marketing  agreemento  with 
producers  of  such  producU." 


In  tttmrnarlBtng  tbe  tevtn  potato  wi  aow 
have  provlalona  for  commodity  loaaa  at  00 
percent  of  parity  through  the  Ooouaodlty 
Credit  Corporation.  We  can  eaally  att  aalda 
rMtrvss  of  05  percent  If  and  when  they  agala 
are  available.  We  have  under  the  Tariff  Aot 
of  1030  a  provtolon  to  adjuat  tarlffa  on  tbe 
baato  of  differeneea  of  ooet  at  borne  and 
abroad.  Under  the  trade  agreemenu  the  tar- 
lffa can  be  Increaaed  50  percent  under  the 
administration  of  the  act.  We  have  provi- 
sions to  UM  tomt  of  tht  Import  duties  for 
Btirplua  dlspoeai  In  tbe  world  market  In  prea- 
ent  farm  lef^tolatlon. 

A  permanent  parity  formula  can  be  wtab- 
llahed  In  the  bill  for  permanent  farm  leglala- 
tlon.  I  would  ttiggMt  that  a  simple  formula 
of  prlcM  paid  by  the  farmer  as  compared  to 
prices  received  In  the  bast  period  be  used. 
It  will  reflect  many  of  the  varlotia  ooat  fac- 
tors, auch  aa  InterMt,  taxes,  labor,  etc.,  auto- 
matically through  tht  prlcM  of  flnUhed 
gooda.  Tha  um  of  thU  formula  would  give 
the  farmer  approxImaUly  7  pero9ht  more 
than  tbt  prtMnt  formula. 

I  would  llkt  to  point  out  that  thtrt  iMy 
bi  KWM  dtolocatlon  of  the  prict  of  a  ooai- 
modlty  tvta  la  a  S*year  ptriod.  But,  tht 
over-all  parity  aquation  to  quiu  aeeurau. 
Fur  txample,  tht  pirotntagt  of  parity  for 
farm  pruduou  datarmlnM  tba  tmploymtnt  la 
tht  factory.  During  tbt  10*ytar  ptriod  IW^ 
80,  with  farm  prices  at  83  percent  of  parity. 
faoUM7  employment  wm  tl  pareant  (1080—98 
MO) .  If  our  social  riformtra  rtally  want  fuU 
•mploymtnt,  thtu  all  ihty  ntid  to  do  to  hifi 
farm  prIoM  at  parity.  PuU  amploymant  to 
the  automatlo  rMUlt.  In  thto  eonneeUon,  I 
might  point  out  that  no  matter  what  legtola- 
tloB  CongrtM  may  paM,  farm  production  and 
thi  ptretatage  of  farm  parity  wUI  deUraUne 
tbi  tmploymtnt  In  tht  United  sutea. 

The  ooet  of  auob  a  program  to  tbe  Trtattiry 
would  be  nothing.  A  atudy  of  tba  raoord 
from  1983  up  to  tbe  prtaent  tlmt  UidloatM 
that  a  tariff  at  the  parity  Itvel  wotild  have 
ooUtcttd  enough  In  import  dutlM  to  llqul- 
dau  all  our  aurpluaea  at  the  world  price  level. 
The  aale  of  American  farm  producU  at  tba 
world  price  level  abould  not  be  oonaldtrad 
M  a  subsidy  to  the  farmer  but  as  a  prloa  cor- 
rection. The  amount  of  exchange  created  by 
the  aale  at  the  world  price  level  will  be  suffl- 
clent  to  buy  an  equal  amount  of  goods  at 
world  price  leveto  aa  the  exchange  at  the 
American  level.  For  example,  to  trade  In  tbe 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  pound  of  cot- 
ton for  a  pound  of  fats  and  oils,  and  then  to 
go  out  In  the  world  and  expect  2  to  3  potmds 
of  faU  for  a  pound  of  cotton  would  mean 
that  we  were  exploiting  the  world  by  under- 
payment for  their  producU.  The  different 
natlona  all  have  a  different  parity  level  cre- 
ated by  their  own  particular  economy,  and 
each  nation  will,  from  economic  necessity, 
protect  its  own  level.  This  differential  must 
be  adjusted  If  we  are  to  have  real  reciprocity. 
We  mtxst  maintain  parity  for  agriculture  If 
we  wish  to  remain  a  solvent  nation.  We  can- 
not maintain  an  American  parity  without  • 
tariff  at  that  level.  Our  tariff  should  be 
flexible  so  that  If  and  when  world  prices  are 
at  our  parity  level  then  we  can  be  on  a  free- 
trade  basis.  Even  then,  we  must  realize  that 
because  of  our  efficiency  other  nations  will 
still  have  to  have  tarlfla  to  protect  their  own 
producer.  And  In  spite  of  theory  they  are 
going  to  do  so.  The  Geneva  Conference  to 
nothing  more  than  a  horse  tnAt  In  which 
the  American  farmer  is  being  traded  off  ao 
that  international  capital  can  market  lU 
product,  produced  with  exploited  labor.  In 
the  United  Statea. 

Of  the  seven  poinU  wt  out  In  a  permanent 
farm  program,  the  tariff  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. With  a  tariff  at  the  partty  level  and 
our  present  Income  level,  there  would  be  little 
need  for  price  support.  Tbe  price  support 
would  merely  eatabllah  the  value  of  the  dollar 
la  terma  of  out  baalc  productloa  aa  Intended 
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■urpluaaa  for  the  expansion  of 
In  the  case  of  agriculture  we 


equivalent  of  4.000,oro  acrea  of  tm- 
land  annxially 

•urplua  production  to  Increaae 
and  to  employ  the  labor 
displaced  tar  itirtincy 
■orplua  piudwilluu  ao  that  our 
cycle  can  operate  to  tbe  fullest  e«- 
eontlnually  add  to  our  standard  of 


•1  for  surplus  production  will  mean 

of  17  of  national  Income. 
MB  farm  products  are  the  beat  form 
1  defense. 

our  preaent  farm  production  of 
40  percent  above  1930-39  pro- 
lo  employ  our  labor 

of  our  eflk:lency  and  popula- 

recAilrta  our  present   farm  production 

employ  our  labor  force.     The  rate  cf 

la  far  greater  tban  most  people 

Tkit  example,  the  Increaae  In  popu- 

1983,  at  preaent  per  capita  In- 

lefels  Is  a  dollar  market  three  tlmea 

as  our  total  export  market  In  1940. 

surplus  haa  swindled  down  to 

bimdred    million   dollars   worth   of 

eotten.     With  a  aoMalned  buying 

the  Cnlted  SUtm  we  can  eaally 

laa  surpluaea  for  such  farm  products 

and  don't  produce  enough  of. 

dutlea  collected  from  tbeee  tm- 

pay  the  coet  of  price  adjustment 

levels    on    exports    of    surplua 


f  urm 


product) . 

nnall|f.  the  end  result  of  our  economy  la 
products  and  other  raw  materlala 
tnniial  profit  of  our  economic  cycle, 
capful  worth  of  the  Vaanmt  SUtee  will 
the  raw-material  Income  and  a  de- 
le nothing  more  thau  a  capital  ad- 
to  the  annual   prcflt.  the  Income 
wealth  productlc-  from  the  soil, 
producu    aasure 
to  consume 
annlial  production  or  lU  equivalent, 
a  iclety   to   pay   leea   than   parity   (or 
pn  ducta  meana  to  rediKe  the  profits  of 
lUsnal  economy. 


Jnilt^  States  MariM  Carpi 


KfCTKHSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 


V  Tqi  HOX7SS  OP  RITBBBBITATTVBB 

Monday.  Mat  12.  1947 

Ifr.  irWYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  irmnted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
'  the  Rwoas.  I  submit  House  Joint  Reso- 


lution 37,  adopted  by  the  nilnols  Oenei 
A.s5embly.  with  reference  to  the  Unit 
States  Marine  Corps: 

House  Joint  Raoolutlon  27 

Whereaa  the  United  States  Uarlne 
haa  protected  and  defended  American  Int 
•ata  in  all  paru  of  the  globe  ever  smce 
teeeptlon:  and 

Whereaa  tn  every  military  venture  whl 
the    United    Statee    haa    imdertaken 
achlevemenu  of  the  Marine  Corpa  bave 
ways  typified  the  ultimate  In  bsrulwi 
self  sairltBS;  and 

Wbaraaa  It  would  be  a  shocking  travt 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  f'     lU 
tha  death  knell  of  an  Institution  whlcl.  hi 
aarved  them  so  nobly:  and 

Whereaa    legislation    pending    before 
Congresa  of  the  United  States.  l(  enacted 
preaently  constituted,  would  bring  to  an 
the  existence  o(  the  Marine  Corps  as  an 
dependent  unit:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representati 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  o/  (>l 
Stale  of  tUinoiM  ( the  senmtt  eoncumng 
in).  That  we  urge  the  Cnngrsm  of  the 
Stataa  not  to  approve  any  leglalatlon  unt 
lag  or  merging  the  armed  (orces  unless  thi 
Is  contained  therein  assurance  that  the 
rtne   Corpa  will    be   reUlned   in   tu   pr 
form:  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  coplaa  of  thla  reaolutloa  I 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  saeretary.v 
state  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
United  Stataa  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  and  to  each 
ber  o(  Corgrejs  from  the  State  of  Illtnola. 

Adopted  by  the  house  AprU  29.  1947. 

UUCH  GXLIN. 

Mpnktr  of  the  Houa^, 
Pub.  W.  RtTXco. 

Clerk  of  tht 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate  May 
Hugh  W  Cbocc. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Kdwaxo  H.  Alxzandfx. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


oaco. 

le  H  ua4r 


Air  Pawcr  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NKW   HAMPSHiaX 

Of  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRKSINTATrvi 

Afondatf    May  12.  1947 

Mr.  MHRROW.     Mr.  Speaker,  unt 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri 
oab,  I  include  herein  the  following  edit 
rial  from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
1947.  enUUed  *  Air  Power  at  Stake": 

An  POWXS  AT  Stakx 

The  argument  that  air  power  la  the  s; 
head  of  secvinty  today  does  not  need  to 
elaborated.  It  la  admitted  on  all  sides. 
year  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 
dared,  after  a  careful  study,  that  ve  she 
procure  not  leas  than  3.000  mUltary  alrpli 
annually  If  the  state  of  the  world's  peace 
settled,  not  leas  than  5.180  such  alrcr  't 
aettlement  was  still  postponed,  r^e  u.t 
procurement  for  194fl.  however,  was  1. 
military  aircraft  of  all  types. 

Aircraft  procurement  cannot  rest  on  an  < 
•van  baaia.  with  peaks  and  valleys  from 
year  to  fiscal  year.  To  insure  the  mini 
Industry  which  can  be  expanded  In  case 
need,  procxirement  muat  t>e  put  on  r 
which  will  encourage  eontlnuous  deveic 
mcnt  of  new  and  bettor  types.  All  the 
bat  aircraft  which  took  part  In  the 
World  War  are  obaotote  today.     Time  tai 


to  develop  n«w  alr- 

^ot  generally  reellzed 

ry  pl»ne  whlcb  saw 

fir  was  designed  dur- 

lone  should  be  ample 

(Ing  which  aaks  why 

iry    airplanes    when 
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I  for  a  Just  and  demo- 


of  Our  Nabonal 
Profram 


>F  REMARKS 

I  MURDOCK 

'RISKNTATrVKS 

IV  12.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    on 
of   the   Interior, 
ssed    the    National 
Jongress  on  Our  Na- 
rrigation  Program, 
ilightening  account 
lis  wealth-cref.ting 
[45  years  of  its  ex- 
is  this  address  and 
Information  of   the 
time  that  I  have 
^rmission  to  extend 
ide  it  in  the  RrcoRO 

trs  America  ha.;  en- 
rprise  after  another 
of  development  as 
rard  maturity.    For 
)vernment  has  fol- 
icouraglng  western 
one  form  or  an- 
^provement,  and  al- 
;m  to  be  conferred 
Ittzens.  the  total  re- 
extended  to  all  of 
ler  it  was  a  m:itter 
water  or  by  rail, 
>rtation   by    good 
lotive    power,   and 
^y  air  transport;  or 
jragement  of  agrl- 
ral  homestead  laws 
I  of  bu.siness  or  pros- 
is  yielded  relatively 
}Uar  of  investment 
ion  program. 

the  following  ad- 
le  wealth-creating 
>n  by  showing  that 
Igated  land  in  Fed- 
lects.  which  cost  leas 
^rs  to  reclaim  from 
in  the  last  12 
>n  dollars  in  value. 
ir  invested  In  ncla- 
le  Federal  Govera- 
the  Federal  Oovem- 
?riod  of  years,  but 
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It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
such  a  capital  investment  in  12  months' 
time  can  possibly  produce  values  equal- 
ing half  of  that  capital  Investment. 
The  Secretary's  address  is  as  follows: 

Otni    NATIONAL    oXCLAMATION-nUUGATION 
PKOGRAM 

The  National  Reclamation  Act  is  one  of  the 
great  legislative  achievements  of  President 
Roosevelt's  term  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation.  I  mean  Prealdent  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, not  Prank! In.  Pew  Americans  today 
realize  that  the  reclamation  program  was 
authorized  by  Congress  m  1902  In  substan- 
tially the  form  In  which  It  Is  being  adminis- 
tered today.  This  45-year-old  congressional 
authorization  has  evolved  into  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  far-reaching  activities  (or 
conservation  and  use  of  American  natural 
resotircee  In  the  hUtory  of  this  country. 

It  has  brought  Irrigation  water  to  21.000,- 
000  acres  of  once  arid  western  soil.  It  has 
built  168  dams  and  15.000  miles  of  canals.  As 
a  profitable  byproduct  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, It  has  constructed  33  power  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  atx>ut  3.500,000  kllowatU. 
Some  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  crops  haa 
been  taken  from  reclamation  lands,  and  last 
year  alone  the  value  was  half  a  billion. 

More  Important  than  these  inanimate 
monumenU  are  the  homes,  businesses,  and 
communities  which  have  grown  up  on  the 
wealth  produced  by  reclamation. 

More  than  350,000  fine  American  citizens 
live  on  the  68.000  federally  irrigated  farms 
and  a  million  others  live  in  the  323  towns 
on  or  tributary  to  reclamation  projects. 
These  citizens  have  found  In  the  reclamation 
regiona  a  good  livelihood  and  a  chance  to 
raise  their  families  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion. It  Is  they  who  have  proved  the  value 
of  the  congressional  action  o(  1903. 

Now  our  reclamation  program  Is  going 
through  a  trying  period  and  l>efore  I  con- 
clude I  shall  touch  on  iU  current  hardshlpe 
because  I  think  they  will  Interest  you  who 
will  t>e  directly  affected  when  your  river-  and 
harbor-development  programs  are  consid- 
ered. Pirat,  however,  I  want  to  touch  on  some 
of  the  succeesf  ul  reclamation  activities  of  the 
past  year. 

I  think  we  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  our  progreas  on  coordinated  plaruilng  of 
rlver-basln  developments.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  assembled  a  small  staff  of 
experts  and  has  had  the  advice  of  many  more. 
It  has  worked  out  a  great  deal  of  the  badly 
needed  over-all  planning  of  reclamation  and 
Irrigation  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as  well  as  In 
the  Columbia  River  Valley 

This  planning  Is  being  Integrated  with  that 
of  other  departments  through  the  Federal 
Interagency  River  Basin  Committee  which 
baa  members  also  from  the  War,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce  Departments  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  This  committee  has 
made  an  excellent  start  and  I  have  great 
confidence  that  It  will  resolve  the  present 
confilcts  (or  the  maximum  benefit  to  all 
ixsers  o(  the  rivers  and  their  waters. 

In  the  past  2  years  thla  Government 
started  the  most  extensive  construction  pro- 
gram ever  proposed  (or  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. In  the  5-year  pwlod  ending  In  1951 
It  waa  hoped  to  create  more  than  45.000 
family-sized  Irrigated  farms  on  about  4,000,- 
000  acres  of  productive  land.  It  was  planned 
to  Increase  the  3.600,000  kilowatts  of  in- 
sUUed  power  capacity  to  over  4,000,000  kilo- 
watts at  existing  projecta  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  new  power  projects  which  have 
been  authorized,  to  approximately  7,000.000 
kllowatU 

By  whatever  standard  be  choeen.  the  na- 
tional reclamation  program  which  began  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  haa  been  an  out- 
atandmg  success.  In  periods  of  crisis  such  as 
the  war  yeara  it  haa  been  responsible  for  ab- 
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solutely  essential  electric  power  and  agricul- 
tural products.  It  haa  been  self-evident 
proof  of  the  value  to  the  American  people  of 
Federal  investment  In  useful  public  works. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  la  one  of 
the  principal  private  organlzatlona  which  has 
concerned  Itself  effectively  with  the  study 
and  encouragement  of  Federal  Investment  In 
useful  public  works.  Its  aim  "to  promote  the 
sound  and  orderly  development  of  our  na- 
tional water  and  land  resources"  could  well 
be  used  as  a  motto  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. There  are  many  areas  of  broad  Joint 
Interest  between  tu.  Reclamation  is.  of 
course,  the  principal  one. 

One  of  the  first  studies  In  the  planning  of 
a  reclamation  dam  is  Its  usefulness  (or  flood 
control.  Some  of  the  capacity  of  virtually 
every  reclamation  dam  Is  allotted  to  control- 
ling floods.  Silt  protection  Is  a  Joint  prob- 
lem. Each  reclamation  dam  provides  some 
capacity  for  collecting  silt. 

Many  of  the  dams  buUt  and  planned  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  hydroelectric  fea- 
tures. The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  as- 
signed the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respon- 
sibility for  marketing  surplus  power  from 
these  projects.  That  responsibility  will  re- 
quire the  closest  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

There  has  been  extensive  discussion  In  re- 
cent years  o(  some  differences  In  the  repay- 
ment feature*  of  Reclamation  and  Engineer 
Corps  dams.  There  need  be  no  controversy. 
The  Federal  policy  Is  clear,  and,  I  think, 
sound.  Direct  beneficiaries  of  a  particular 
dam  who  use  its  water  and  Its  power  can  be 
easily  determined.  They  pay  for  these  direct 
benefiu  on  both  kinds  of  dams.  The  In- 
direct Ijeneflclarles  of  the  flood  control  and 
navigation  Improvement  are  legion  and  It  is 
Impossible  to  assess  the  cost  of  those  fea- 
tures to  any  but  the  entire  people. 

I  feel  that  the  controversy  over  this  re- 
payment problem  has  Jaeen  unnecessary  and 
the  result  o(  misunderstanding.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  present  controversy  over 
appropriations  for  the  reclamation  program 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  money 
spent  on  reclamation  is  a  sort  of  charity  to 
the  Western  States  because  they  are  poor 
relations  and  don't  have  as  much  in  the  way 
of  Industry  and  agriculture  as  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  of  a  misrepresenta- 
tion nor  less  popular  with  the  people  of  the 
Western  States.  Appropriations  for  reclama- 
tion projects  are  investments  of  the  people's 
money  and  these  Investments  pay  off. 
Earlier  this  year  I  was  handed  a  check  (or 
$15,000  by  the  calloused  hand  of  a  reclama- 
tion farmer  In  the  State  of  Washington  as 
the  final  payment  for  constrctlon  costs  on  the 
Tleton  division  of  the  Yakima  project.  The 
fruit  growers  of  that  prosperous  valley  have 
paid  off  $3,400,000  in  the  last  37  years,  the 
complete  cost  of  project  construction  to  the 
water  users. 

When  I  say  the  controversy  over  the  recla- 
mation appropriation  Is  over  a  misunder- 
standing I  do  not  want  to  minimize  Ite  Im- 
portance. It  affects  a  significant.  If  not  the 
most  Important,  part  of  our  problem  of  ade- 
quate resources  development  in  the  crucial 
years  of  thinning  domestic  supplies  of  Im- 
portant and  strategic  materials. 

A  week  ago  today  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  an  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  which  cut  the  President's  budget 
nearly  half  and  cut  reclamation  allowances 
more  than  half.  When  that  bill  was  reported 
from  committee  I  took  public  issue  with  the 
committee's  recommendations  because  I 
felt  they  were  harmftil  to  the  development 
and  economic  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 
Resources  development  is  not  a  partisan 
issue;  it  is  a  great  national  issue.  Next  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  It  Is  probably  the  most 
Important  alngle  domestic  Issue  facing  the 
American  people.    Those  Congresamen  who 


voted  a  week  ago  today  to  retard  western  rlvar 
and  land  and  mineral  development  did  ao 
out  of  belief  that  the  modest  Investment  of 
Federal  funds  required  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  reclamation  projects  at  an  economical 
rate  was  unwarranted.  Those  who  voted  to 
retain  the  modest  commitment  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  did  so  out  of  a  conviction  that 
such  investment  was  necessary  to  the  proa- 
perity  of  this  country. 

During  every  day  that  our  river  develq;>«  , 
ment  program  Is  stifled,  this  Issue  will  grow 
and  grow.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
development  of  our  western  rivers  which  Is  ao 
essential  to  an  expanding  American  economy. 
A  determined  effort  to  hold  back  resource 
development  and  utilization  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  eventually  split  the  American 
people  Just  as  prohibition  did.  These  cuts 
in  promised,  scheduled,  and  partially  finished 
river-development  projects  cannot  be  alrUy 
explained  by  saying,  as  did  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  this  helps  nxa- 
terlally  "in  meeting  the  promises  made  In  tha 
fall  of  1946  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation." 
The  people  of  the  Western  States,  whether 
their  votes  were  Influenced  by  this  gaily  ir- 
responsible tax  cut  "promise"  or  not,  did  not 
expect  a  congressional  tourniquet  on  their 
economic  bloodstream. 

I  have  traveled  extensively  through  these 
western  rlver-basln  areas.  I've  had  meeting 
after  meeting  with  the  bvislnessmen  and 
farmers  of  the  reclamation  communities  and 
the  stirroundlng  towns  and  cities.  The  mem- 
bers of  western  chambers  of  commerce  and 
Rotary  clubs,  the  leading  merchants  and 
bankers,  all  of  them  men  who  desire  tax 
cuts  as  much  as  or  more  than  most,  unani- 
mously favor  continued  Federal  Investment 
In  river  development.  They  feel  that  dras- 
tic ctirtallment  of  this  program  la  reckless 
and  false  economy  and  Is  subversive  of  tha 
l>est  interests  of  the  American  people. 

Western  resource  development  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
to  remain  in  neutral  or  low  gear.  It  must 
stay  in  high  gear  or  It  will  go  Into  reverse. 
The  United  States  Is  a  successful  Nation  and 
a  prosperous  Nation  because  It  has  been  and 
is  a  growing  Nation.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant outlet  for  new  savings,  new  Ideas,  and 
new  activities  in  our  western  frontier  areas. 
The  Governor  of  California,  who  is  highly 
regarded  by  the  business  community  of  the 
country  and  Is  a  successful  leader  of  both 
major  political  parties  In  his  great  State, 
urged  the  House  of  Representatives  to  double 
the  allowance  for  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project.  He  asked  that  the  $30,- 
000,000  proposed  In  the  President's  budget  be 
made  $40,000,000.  The  answer  was  a  cut — or 
rather,  an  amputation — to  the  sum  of  $6,- 
900.000. 

At  the  rate  of  appropriation  established 
by  the  bill  which  passed  the  House,  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  California  would 
take  40  years  to  complete.  A  number  of 
other  projects  would  take  even  longer.  F<w 
the  Palisades  project  in  Idaho,  the  time 
schedule  would  be  33  years.  The  Hungry 
Horse  project  In  Montana  would  take  80 
years;  the  Gila  project  In  Arizona  81  years. 
The  rate  established  by  this  appropriation 
bill  generally  moves  back  the  reaping  of  the 
beneflts  in  water,  power,  and  revenues  for  a 
period  of  three  to  fotir  times  as  long  as  origi- 
nally planned.  The  eventual  total  cost  will 
certainly  be  much  more.  The  economic  and 
financial  returns  will  be  less  by  just  the 
amount  of  the  delay. 

Several  instances  of  misunderstanding  are 
clear  in  the  committee  report.  It  asstuned 
that  reclamation  was  In  general  competition 
with  private  business  for  construction  ma- 
terials. By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  recla- 
mation expenditure  would  be  on  labor,  which 
Is  not  in  short  supply  in  the  Western  State*. 
Where  there  was  to  be  competition  for  com- 
modities It  waa  chiefly  for  such  items  aa 
transmlwion  lines  and  substations  needed  to 
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and  nrv  bnrtBMMa  In 
Is  in  sbon  aopply. 
r«f  an  to 


AmaI  fMT.  BBvafW.  M  th«  eom- 
tlbelf  noUd.  IMrv  ttM  ftS.OOO  000.000 
«r  this  1  rUl  IMV*  bten  obllcktvd  by  Jium  SO 
and  UM'tfoN  aetaally  cpent.  even  U  not 
paid  ou  .  and  an  •ddltkmal  fT .000.000  to 
••rmark^  by  Oomi—  to  It  la  not  avmllabi* 
tn  l»4a. 

TlM  licUnutloo  flKpendltiirM  w«rt  ear*- 
funy  pn|;>ar«d  by  a  planning  staff,  which  in- 
completely eliminated  by  the 
that  «•  can  no  k)nf;er  exerclie  econ- 
'  fef  IfiMBIlJint.  advanc;  planning  of  proj- 
•piey  were  mlnotaly 
«xamlna4  by  tiM  Bu%at  Bureau,  which 
talthfuU  r  and  ably  carrying  out  th«  orders 
at  tba  iraaMHit  to  paas  only  asaertui 

Ttey  «•!•  taroban  down  and 
I|b9  lafsraae*  to  I 
to  t7p«|af  eonstniction. 

tua  did  aa  abia  )ob  of  tu  bear- 
It  la  thorough  and 
IB  fact,  it  was  so  well  ln> 
tt  wmi  to  mark  up  the  bill  that. 
In  tha  wfcrda  ot  Oomgr— eman  Boomrt ,  of  Maw 
Torn,   "ib*  Igataa  had   apparcnUy   alraady 
upon  In  adranoa.    Par  Inat 
to  mark  up  as  tha  first 
lu  at  lilnaa.    Svery  Itara  of  appro- 
la  aowMeUoB  with  tba  Biaraau  of 

vpoa  with 

out  on  a  wbtta 

ao«  much  Sanaa 

ling  tbo  M«K.    Oar  problem  was 

pla— tha  Btaorlty  alaaaa  that  th«y 

In  arary  Insunca  with  the  work  of 

«t  tha  eoOMalttaa   unleas   wa 

our 

like  a 
ft  choppad  left  and 
I  ome  grass  was  skimmed  and  soma 
CM  to  tp«  roou     Brery  raelamatlon  project 
V  a  project  tadtmta^  a  power  fea- 
ture  to   help   pay    Its   cost    and   service    the 
a  Id   eommunltles   with   labor-saving 
alaetrle  qorrwit.  its  funds  were  cut  even  mora 
aa  the  others. 
Tba  actuation  today  tn  waatam  redaoaa- 
rlver  devalopaaaDt  la  not  unUka 
rife  s  prasaat  Job  9t  aarMoc  bal- 
at  ruasrmabla  aoala.    Af  trr  mucb 
atudy.  aia  arrtvas  at  aa  aanrtosnlcAl  but  nu- 
menu.     Than    tha   master   of    tba 
arbitrarily  raowvaa  all  tha  potatoaa. 
^■atablsa.  and  two-thirds  of 
f orbMi  bar  to  read  tha 
etioB ct b» aoalihonk.   That! 

and  ha  may 

at  OMT  rl'ver- 

84atea  la  traatad  tha  sama  way.  tha 

ly  la  aura  to  gat  aick  and 


Ultloua 


tha  8ou| 

plinnlnj 


ad- 

of  returning  tba 
at  «(  tha  latarter  to  lu  l»sa  stas 
Mt  or  wishful  thhiktng  which 
raaalls  tie  Terse: 

"Backwa  rd.  turn  backward.  O  Ttma,  la  your 

iD^ht. 
M Ake  n  a  a  child  again  JhbI  ta 


araa  at 


or  aaaaU 


This  tyight  of  fancy  tgaarm  what 

ItW  to   1M6.     It  Ignoraa  tha 
tact  that  «a  have  laaraaaad  our  Amarlean 
bf  m»  third,  have  added 
to  oar  total  wort 
totol  aaaual 
•UMtD.OOO.OOO.     It 
yaara  of  ehaaca  woA  jrowth  ta  an 
IJOOJOM  aqiuara  mUsa.     It   tgnona 
aa  aatlnatad    populattoa  lacrmaa    of   over 
persona.    It  IpMNB  tha  thousands 
and  large  fai  tiwlto,  tolUi,  aad  ahopa 
which  w^  located  durtag  tha  war  ao  m  to 
at  tba  power  aad  raw  matarlala 
ot  thato  Waatara  Stataa. 


Mow  kmg  would  any  of  ua  remain  heal 
If  wa  spant  osily  as  much  on  food  and  cl< 
Ing  as  we  spant  In  183S? 

Tha  45- year  record  ot  achlavamant  In 
aral  raelamatlon  sijauwiagaa  bm  to  belle 
that   thsss    troublaa   arc    tamporary. 
Amsrtaaa  paopla  wUl  not  permit  their 
aourea  davalopaaant  to  go  into  reTerac. 

It  has  bean  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
aad  to  be  able  to  dlaawa  aoaaa  of  our 
problems.    I  slacerety  hope  that  I  can 
with  you  tn  the  future  at  a  time  when 
Jolat  Intereats  are  not  faced  with  the  pr< 
dlsrecard  for  the  long-term  InteresU  of 
An^ertcan  people. 


f 


flicker  Price*  •(  Food  Stem  From  W( 
Nec4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAJiaAS 
IN  TBS  HOUSB  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIW 

Monday.  Maw  12.  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  quest 
of  food  prices  Is  a  matter  of  the  great 
puttUc  interest  at  this  time.    In  rec< 
treeks  the  press  has  carried  a  verlti 
flood  of  mlsinf onnattatt  on  this  sut 
Thic  misinformation  Is  aostty  cont 
In  editorial  comment  or  articles  by  cc 
mcntators  on  public   affairs,   althc 
some  of  it  tans  appeared  in  news  coK 

For  this  reason,  it  was  a  pleasure 
read  an  article  appearing  in  the 
York  Times   (or   Sunday.  May   11. 
Walter  H.  Waggoner,  entitled  "H: 
Prices  of  Food  Stem  From  World  Need.1 
This  article  discusses  the  situation 
curateiy  and  objectively.    I  commend  it 
reading  to  anyone  interested  in  this  im« 
portant  question: 

^ooe  Stem   Fsom   Wc 

TO    HUMOaT 

m  AMsaicAJi  Mabxxts 

(■y  Walter  B.  Waggoner) 

r.  May  10. — The  grim  reports 
the  food  situation  In  Kuropc  were  a  remind 
thla  week  of  America  s  plenty.     They  boca_ 
mm&mttlkm.  too.  that  United  SUtcs  fc 
vottld  probably  be  costly  for  a  kng  tlmo 

It  Is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  one  count 
want  Is  another's  proOt.     It  Is  thus  to 
loan  farmers,  who  have  struitfad  to  lUl 
world's  need  for  food  throughovt  the 
aad  tta  aftermath — and  have  profited  bt 
sooaty  from  it     But  to  the  Amarlcaa  c( 
aamm  M|^  food  ptlcea  are  Just  aa 
la  tha  pooketbook. 

Actually,  food  as  a  eoaipaaaBt  tjt  the 
of   Uvlng   haa   varlad    proporttonataly 
Uttla  la  the  laat  aereral  years.    From   11 
through  IMS  average  expendlturee  for  f< 

tl  parosaft  ct  It.    Thla  waaM  Indicau  tt 
tha  chBBcaa  for  brIaglaB  twid  coau  Ao% 
substantially.   aMBaaS  brtattag  averyt 
elaa.   tadudinc  tosaaa.  doara   with 
would  run  afalaaS  tha  pattern  at  history. 


At  the  preaant  ttma  food  prices  on 
laary  nuurkets  hover  at  an  altitude   at 
•0  pareant  higher  than  the  1930  level. 
about  SB  percent  above  their  level  of  a  y« 
ago.    To  the  great  body  of  consumers 
wagea  and  salarlea  have  not  been 
Ingly    raised — this    Includes    a    substant 
number  of  mlddle-daas.  white-collar 
era.  end  those  oa  fixed  incomee — the  riao  1 
palafuL 
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years  were  designed  to  hold  consumer  prices 
down  and  keep  production  up,"  he  said  re- 
cently. 

Until  recently  farm  and  food  prices  were 
considered  the  likeliest  area  for  a  slump. 
With  the  troops  home  and  demobilized,  with 
UNRRA  ending  Its  buying,  with  Europe  grad- 
ually regaining  Its  own  productive  capacity, 
American  agriculture  seemed  to  be  in  for 
some  retrenchment. 

So  far  the  slump  has  not  appeared.  Al- 
though some  of  the  causes  of  one  have  al- 
resdy  appeared,  prices  are  still  high.  Army 
buying  Is  a  fraction  of  what  It  was  and 
UNRRA  Is  out  of  the  market. 

European  agriculture,  however,  has  been 
set  back  by  a  crippling  winter  and  demand 
for  American  crops  Is  still  great.  England  Is 
alraady  hard  put  financially,  and  vrlth  Its 
United  States  loan  shrinking  rapidly.  It  may 
have  to  spend  more  of  the  precioiis  fimd  for 
foodstuffs  than  It  had  planned  to  do  orig- 
inally. France,  rumored  as  a  possible  recip- 
ient of  a  World  Bank  loan,  might  also  be  In 
the  market  for  American  farm  products. 

The  drop  In  food  prices  here,  if  not  put  off 
Indeflnltely.  Is  at  least  postponed  by  hunger 
In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Por  American  con- 
sumers it  Is  the  price  of  abundance. 


Job  of  GOP  Confress  Seen  ss  Remsrksbls 
Despite  Press  Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AvrU  30.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
out  of  the  welter  of  New  Deal  criticism 
comes  the  voice  of  a  columnist  who  deals 
in  realities.  I  am  inserting,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  article  by 
David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  12,  1947: 

Job  or  OOP  Conckess  Seen  as  RxMAitKABLt 
DxspiTK  Paxss  CaiTics 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Republican  Congress  actually  has  made 
a  remarkable  record  to  date  insofar  as  ex- 
pedltlotis  handling  of  public  business  Is  con- 
cerned, but  the  left-wing  press  has  managed 
nevertheless  to  spread  the  oppoelte  impres- 
sion. 

Not  since  the  reform  days  of  1913,  when 
a  Democratic  Congress  and  administration 
took  over  from  the  Republicans,  has  there 
been  so  comprehensive  a  Job  done  on  or- 
ganizing the  work  of  Congress  and  preparing 
major  legislation. 

Before  the  end  of  June,  the  Republican 
Congress  will  have  put  through  a  bill  liber- 
alizing and  readjusting  the  unbalanced  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act, 
strengthening  the  Mediation  Service,  and 
providing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
strikes;  a  bill  reducing  Income  taxes,  a  bUl 
to  outlaw  the  portal-to-portal  racket,  and 
extortion,  and  appropriation  bills  making 
the  first  subatanUal  reduction  in  Federal 
expcnaea  in  nearly  14  years. 

MO  BtnUlT  at  LXCISLATtMO 

These  accomplishments  by  themselves 
would  be  enough  to  take  6  months,  but  other 
important  bills  wlU  have  been  enacted  by 
July.  Legislation  has  not  been  completed  In 
a  hurry,  either.  Bxhatistive  hearings  lasting 
6  weeks  were  held  on  the  labor  bills  and 
plenty  of  time  has  been  afforded  for  both 
sides  in  the  debates  In  the  Senate.  The  tax 
bUl  also  has  required  oonalderabla  time  for 
hearings  and  debate. 


Bo  f ar  aa  time  Is  concerned,  eeveral  Demo- 
crats have  been  responsible  tat  consuming 
no  small  part  of  it.  It  was  a  Democrat,  Sena- 
tor McKw.T.tw,  of  Tennessee,  who  precipitated 
the  controversy  of  several  weeks  over  the  con- 
firmation of  David  Llllentbal:  and  it  was  the 
leadership  of  two  Republicans,  Senators 
HiCKZNLOOFEx,  of  lowA,  and  Vandenberg.  of 
Michigan,  which  pulled  that  difficult  chest- 
nut out  of  the  fire  for  the  administration. 

Likewise  it  vna  the  Truman  administration 
which  properly  enough  Introduced  into  the 
situation  the  Oreek-Turklsh  legislation 
which  was  of  a  highly  controversial  charac- 
ter and  also  the  European  relief  bills.  Sev- 
eral Democrats  In  both  houses,  some  of  them 
New  Dealers,  did  all  they  could  to  take  up 
time  and  sabotage  that  legislation. 

As  for  the  budget-cutting  process,  never 
in  all  congressional  history  has  there  been 
such  a  concerted  effort  by  persons  in  the 
executive  departments  to  block  legislation. 
President  Truman  has  sat  Idly  by  while  lob- 
bies of  fcls  own  personnel  In  the  Government 
departments  have  used  public  funds  unlaw- 
fully to  try  to  defeat  economy  measures. 
When  the  whole  story  comes  out,  Mr.  Tru- 
man's record  will  be  vulnerable,  for  it  was 
within  his  power  to  stop  the  intrigue  and 
lobbying  that  was  carried  on  in  an  attempt 
to  hold  appropriations  at  high  levels. 

UOacANIZATIOM    WAS    PtOBLEM 

Most  perplexing  from  a  tlme-constimtng 
angle  has  been  the  reorganization  law  passed 
In  the  previous  session  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  This  measure  has  much  merit, 
but  it  took  the  Republican  Congress  several 
weelu  to  adjtut  Itself  to  the  new  commit- 
tee system.  This  would  have  happened  if 
the  Democrats  had  been  In  power.  Delays 
of  this  kind  were  inevitable  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  capacity  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  govern. 

The  story  that  the  Republicans  have  been 
dawdling  or  muddling  is  one  that  emanates 
primarily  from  Democratic  political  sources 
and  the  left  wing  generally.  Anything  to 
smear  the  majority  party  is  considered  good 
tactics  and  perhaps  there  are  Republicans 
now  who  regret  that  they  did  not  Indulge 
more  In  that  sort  of  thing  themselves  when 
they  were  the  minority:  but.  unfortunately 
for  them  from  a  political  standpoint,  the 
war  was  on  and  the  call  to  patriotism  then 
bad  priority. 

The  Republican  majority  is  making  a 
meritorious  record,  but  It  could  not  possibly 
pass  the  labor  and  tax  bills  or  cut  the  budget 
If  It  were  not  for  the  help  of  that  stanch 
group  of  patriotic  and  courageous  Senators 
from  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  South. 
These  men,  also  the  targets  of  abuse  and 
ridicule  by  the  left  wing  on  the  radio  and 
In  the  press,  are  not  allowing  party  poli- 
tics or  petty  calls  for  so-called  party  regu- 
larity to  Interfere  with  performance  of  their 
duty. 

What  America  has  today  in  reality  is  not 
Just  a  Republican  Congress  but  a  coalition 
Congress  in  which  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats are  combining  in  an  effort  to  rid  the 
Government  of  graft  and  favoritism  in  the 
spending  of  public  money  and  to  eradicate 
special  privilege  from  governmental  boards 
and  the  courts. 


A  ResolutioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVB8 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1947 

Mr.   SHAFER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 


following  resolution  passed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Oregon  Potato  Growers  Association 
relative  to  H.  R  166: 

Whereas  there  is  a  definite  need  for  tha 
Industry  to  obtain,  through  any  fair  meana, 
a  program  for  research;  and 

Whereas  there  is  already  a  potato-flour  pro- 
gram contemplated,  and  a  need  for  potato 
flour  :lu-ough  baked  goods,  such  as  bread, 
rolls,  cakes,  doughnuts,  sweet  food  mixes, 
and  filler  for  food  products  and  family  flour, 
a  factor  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption cf  potatoes;  and 

Whereas  the  flavor  and  vitamin  contents 
of  such  products  will  make  healthier  Ameri- 
cans already  proven  by  scientific  tests;  and 

Whereas  such  program  will  cut  down  on 
taxes,  now  being  used  lu  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  the  farmers,  for  all  taxpayers:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Oregon  Potato  Growers'  Association 
have  approved  of  House  Resolution  No.  16* 
and  do  urgently  request  that  it  be  passed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  by 
the  United  States  Congress  3r  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  such  authority,  to  investigate,  and 
Institute  studies  and  hold  hearings  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  a  program  designed  to 
do  away  with  the  potato  surplus  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  report  such 
findings  to  the  United  States  Department  ot 
Agriculture. 

BSM  Davidsoii, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Labor  LefislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  ummaorTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATB8 

Tuesday.  May  13  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzccrd  an  address 
which  I  gave  last  Monday  night  at  8:15 
p.  m.  over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  on  the  subject  of  the  labor 
bUi  (S.  1126). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  Interest, 
as  you  probably  have,  the  full-page  advertise- 
ments against  labor  legislation  which  are 
being  run  In  our  newspapers  by  the  labor 
unions.  I  have  also  listened  to  their  talks 
on  the  radio  and  read  their  tinion  publica- 
tions, in  which  they  charge  that  the  pending 
bills  will  "destroy  unions." 

Most  of  my  time  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  has  been  devoted  to  study  of  labor  leg- 
islation. Our  Senate  committee  held  €  wa^ 
of  hearings  and  several  weeks  of  executive 
sessions  before  it  reported  a  bill.  I  could 
almost  recite  by  heart  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  Senate  bill.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  would  never  recognize  It  from  the 
descrlptioiu  of  it  by  union  leaders.  I  wotild 
not  for  a  moment  accuse  these  gentlemen  of 
deliberate  falsehood.  But  certainly  their 
statements  as  to  what  the  legislation  provides 
are  only  remotely  related  to  the  factt  aa  X 
know  them. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  the  sama 
kind  of  ridiculous  charges  made  by  union 
leaders  in  my  home  state  of  Minnesota  In 
1939  when  the  legislature  passed  a  mild  little 
labor  relations  bill  requiring  10  days  of  con- 
cUiation  before  a  strike.    The  leaders  thea 
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•at  tha  beat  answar  to  this  kind  of  dlstor- 
la    ha  actual  pravtalcns  of  Sanata  lUS, 
bill  ahlcb  tha  Bmmt»  will  pa«  thli 
I  un<  kfutmtlj  hdft  baartf  tha  eharga  that 


bffi.  ttat  It  will  fiv« 
ly  adTantaffaa  over  their  em> 
>  khay  do  not  now  hava.    Tha  facta  art 
iTTwae 

of  Vha  Mll*a  pronskma  art  for  tha 

•f  — ptoyaaa.  tb«  men  and  women 

Tha  bin  wntaa  addlUonal  aafa- 

tbelr  rlghu  aa  afalaat  amployara. 

0(    the 
Tbara  ara 
almad   at   protcctiag   tha 
laaaially.  and   a  few   to   place  era- 
3n  a  basla  of  equality  ondar  the  law 
In  eolle  rtlva  bar«alnlng  but  tha  bulk  at  tba 
bUl   sallBiruards   the  right  of  amployaca  to 
their  cholca  at  occupation 


ai«  two  proTtafcma  aimed  primarily 
at  prot^ettiif  tha  public,  which  u  always  a 
•ufferer  In  loduatrlal  strife  and.  In 
of  Induatry-wlda  or  imlon-wlda 
strlksa  iueh  aa  those  ws  axparlencsd  In  1M6. 
a  majoi  vlcttei  Ona  of  thass  Is  the  media- 
tlos  avtloa  requiring  3  months'  notice  of 
tannlna  Uon  of  existing  contracts  between 
amploy«  rs  and  unions,  with  1  month  for 
■ladlatl  B  ha  eaaa  eoUactlva  bargaining  faila 
to  aattli  tha  «tapvto  aiaar  racewal.  Docs 
that  dai  troy  any  rlghta  of  labor  or  Is  It  just 
sound.  I  ane  procedure? 
A  aee  ind  publlc-proteetloii  proTtolOD  au- 
tha  Attoraay  General  to  snjoln  and 
strUtsa   which   threaten 


to 

atnke. 
ftaa  to 
Thlal 
««Ung 


rliJM  to 


tha  BattoMl  feaaMi  «r  aafo^.  tor  a  period  of 
not  to  ■esid  n  days.  During  that  time. 
FMsral  medlatora  would  attftnpt  a  aetde- 
it.  1  Madia tlop  failed,  tba  IfLRB  would 
luct  a  aacrst  election  among  tha  am- 
to  datarmtna  whather  they  wanted 
offer  of  tha  employers  or 
1  thay  ao  voted,  they  would  than  be 
itrtta. 

the  only  proTlslon  In  the  SenaU  bill 
with  Industry-wlda  bargaining  and 
ahlch  all  agraa  Is  ona  of  our  major 
The  Senate  rejaatad  an  amend- 
I  tojgtva  local  unlona  auMBOWy  and  stop 
itttsmaywials  from  dict>tlag  tfea  tarma  of 
hartalning    agraaaMDta    oa    the 
further  study  waa  naadad.    Aa  it  Is. 
tiM  KM  ay  medlstlon  period  appUaa  only  to 
tadastr^l-wlde  strikes,  and  unions  always  can 
appltcatlon  ooaplataiy  by  bargaln- 
Kseal  or  aommnalty  baala. 
ara  a  few  mora  fivfMuu*  which 
ih9  rights  ot  snap  lays.    Of  course 
>  tfeat  saNofHa  ibouM  bava 
la  labor  ralatlens 
But  if  you 

bsMsTs  ^  f  do  tlMt  0B«  aura  way  to  total- 
Itarlantsja  In  America  Is  to  place  amploysra 
at  tha  mercy  ot  an  all-powarful 
of  unkm   laadara.   than   you   will 
tiriat.  tor  betk  trntana  and  employers, 
a^  rtghta  anat  fo  IWBd  in  hand. 

for    Instance,   ara    given    tha 

patmoD  tha  NLRB  for  an  slartinn 

t  leir  amployeas  to  chooaa  a  barfata- 

ageo  I  whanaaw  ona  or  mora  onlona  da- 

ra^ognmon  fran  tbam.   TlUa  not  only 


tha  right  to  make  sure,  by  a 
that  a  ttnloa  raaUy 

a 


proTlalon 


liallnltlra  oC 


ipk 


Aat. 
tha  ooapMrtOB  oa  the  i 
at   bargaining    with    a    union    at 
Thla  la  necessary  because  of  dlvtdad  oplnl 
of  tha  NLRB  and  Bl^rMM  Oourt.    Port 
ara  an  Integral  part  of  mmoa^tsaent  and 
■o  regarded  now  In  tha  law.    But  the 
baa  alao  held  that  thay  can  at  the 
thna  ba  anhjaet  to  tha  dlseipllna  at  the  uni 
at   amployaaa    they    sopcrrlae.    which 
doHDt  maka  aanse. 

Onions  ara  mads  suable  as  legal  enlll 
tot  tarsach  at  eontract.  They  are  sual 
now.  but  In  many  Jurladletlona  every  m< 
bar  mtist  be  served  with  notice  and  evt 
member  Is  liable  (or  any  damages  swarti 
which  makes  suits  almost  Impossible, 
dividual  members  are  protected  from  Hat 
Ity  In  this  section,  which  alms  st 
unions  rssponalbla  for  their  conuacu. 

Another  provision  makes  It  an  unfair 
tlea  for  unkma  to  rafuae  to  bargain  culls 
Uvely   In   good   faith.     This   doesn't 
much  to  tbs  btg  aorpcrations.  but  It 
ba  a  help  to  tha  saull  employer  who  all 
oftan  has  had  a  contract  laid  on  his 
by  a  powertul  tuikm  with  a  "take  It  or  el 
ultimatum.     Certainly  unions  should 
tha  same  obligation  as  smployers  to  ba 
In  good  faith. 

Finally,  ona  provialon  helpful  to  both 
ploycrs  and  employaas  is  that  dealing 
aecondary  boycotts  and  Jurisdictional  st 
In  their  sasenee.  these  boycotts  and  st 
ara  an  attampt  by  tha  employees  of  one 
ployer  through  their  union   to  dictate 
terms  and  conditions  and  the  tuilon  ui 
which  tha  amployaaa  of  another  empU 
ahall  work,  ragardlem  of  tha  wishes  of 
employees  themselves.    Very  often,  an  A. 
of  L.  union  will  boycott  and  refuse  to 
on  goods  manufactured  in  a  plant  wbera 
CIO  union  has  a  contract  and  baa  baan  ca 
tlad  by  ths  NLRB.     Tha  employar  In  sv 
eaass   is   a   helpless   secondary   victim, 
cannot  comply  with  the  boycotting  unl< 
damands  without  violating  the  National 
bor  Relations  Act.    But  he  Is  a  seconc 
victim.    The  primary  aim  of  moat  secu:  di 
boycotts  and  JurlsdlcUonal  atrlkea  Is  to 
control  of  the  workers  who  ara  the  prima 
victims. 

The  pending  bill  makes  such  boycotts 
strikes  unfair  labor  practlcea.  dinets 
NLRB  to  go  Into  court  and  obiala  tnjv 
tlona  atopping  them,  and  glvea  the  inji 
partlsa  the  rl^ht  to  sue  for  dam^es  act 
ally  siut&lned.  True,  this  provldon.  U 
works,  win  wesken  the  strangling  power 
those  unlona  which  depend  for  thetr  poi 
and  revenue  on  this  kind  of  rackete« 
practices.  But  it  is  essential  If  emplc 
art  to  choose  their  own  imion.  a  right  w| 
tha  law  now  supposedly  guaranteea  to 

Including    the    secondary    boycott, 
ara  nine  major  provisions  In  the  Senate 
protecting  the  rlghU  snd  fraadoms  of 
ployees.   and   I  will  have   time   for   onlf 
brief   recital    of   thsm.     Some    art   op{ 
by    unions,    quite    understandably, 
they  will  decreaaa  the  powar  of  unions 
order  around   and  control   individual 
ploytas  ragardltsa  of  their  own  dealres. 
thtaak  w«  mtMt  daetda  In  America  wbet 
wa  want   an   all-powarful   labor   movemi 
controlling  every  amployaa'a  Job  and 
through  ruthleea  ota  at  economic  force. 
whether  v»a  want  a  labor  movement  ref 
lag  tha  wMiaa  aad  assds  of  free  Americ 
voaksiB  vho  hava  voluntarily  chosen   t) 
own  imlons.    Wat  my  part.  I  am  eonvlnc 
that  only  the  latter  altamatlva  fits  our 
capt  ot  traadom. 

Nazt  to  tha  aMoadary  hoyooM, 
important  provlalan  tatbguardtaff 
fraadom  la  that  dialing  with  tha 
doaad  stay  to  aB  tta  torma: 
prateaatlal  hbing.  ualon  shop,  aad  maint 
of    mambarshlp.    All    such    clai 
iberahlp  a  condition  of 
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happened  recently  to 
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tra under  such  loose 
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the  rights  of  the 
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(5)  providing  that  when  an  election  la  held 
during  a  strike,  only  employees  working  or 
entitled  to  reinstatement  may  vote.  The 
Board  at  present  permits  strikers  who  have 
been  replaced  and  have  no  legal  right  to 
reinstatement  to  vote,  and  In  effect,  block 
the  free  choice  of  the  real  employees. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  wild  statements 
being  made.  It  might  be  well  also  to  empha- 
size -he  fact  that  not  a  alngle  change  is 
made  In  the  present  list  of  unfair  labor 
practices  for  employers  in  the  National  La- 
lx)r  Relations  Act.  They  are  all  there  and 
one  has  been  sdded.  making  It  an  unfair 
practice  for  an  employer  to  violate  terms  of 
a  collective-bargaining  contract. 

This.  In  brlc'.  is  the  bill  which  the  union 
leaders  are  charging  will  destroy  their 
unions  and  enslave  labor.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, you  are  the  final  Judges.  Tour  de- 
cision as  to  whether  this  legislation  will 
enslave  labor  or  whether  It  will  Increase 
the  frerdom  of  the  men  and  women  who 
work  will  determine  the  outcome. 

I  thank  you. 


TheHifkCottofDyinff 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMORY  ri.  PRICE 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  on  this  floor  lately 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  guess 
you  could  entitle  my  remarks  "The  High 
Cost  of  Dying."  especially  in  Cuba. 
I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
is  Interested  in  promoting  our  maritime 
activities,  but  I  want  you  to  know  some 
of  the  things  our  shippers  are  contend- 
ing with  who  run  boats  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

The  stevedores'  union,  a  Communist- 
controlled  union  in  Cuba,  recently 
charged  a  company  $141.37  for  loading 
a  corpse  on  one  of  the  boats  operated 
into  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  read  this  whole  bUl  for  your 
information.  They  charged  for  12 
stevedores,  $64.27;  1  foreman,  $5.32;  1 
check,  $3.64:  and  12  dock  laborers, 
$44.36,  a  total  of  $117.59.  To  the  cus- 
tom house  they  paid  foi  4  inspectors  at 
$5,  $20;  and  a  2.75  percent  Cuban  tax 
of  $3.78.  which  makes  the  total.  $141.37. 
that  these  stevedores  charged  this  com- 
pany to  load  one  corpse  on  the  boat  in 
Cuba. 

I  have  asked  the  State  Department  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Cuba.  * 


Appropratioiit  for  RecIamatidB  and 
Power  DcTelopment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALiroaHiA 
ZN  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  May  13. 1947 
Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao.  I  In- 


clude a  newspaper  article  with  reference 
to  a  meeting  of  eight  western  governors 
and  the  representatives  of  three  others — 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats — in  Se- 
attle. Wash.,  on  May  7.  1947,  in  a  cam- 
paign for  congressional  restoration  of 
drastic  cuts  in  the  funds  for  -eclamatlon, 
irrigation,  and  power  development  in 
their  respective  States. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  the  first  gun  In  a 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  11  Western 
States  in  protest  against  the  appropria- 
tion bill  recently  passed  by  Congress 
which  cut  to  the  very  bone  appropria- 
tions needed  for  the  completion  of  irri- 
gation, reclamation,  conservation,  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects  essential  to 
the  very  life  of  the  West. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  every  dol- 
lar advanced  by  the  Government  to  de- 
velop and  complete  these  publicly  owned 
projects  win  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

GovisNaas  Jonv  To  Restobx  Cm  m 

RXCLAMATION 

8SATTLS,  May  7.— Eight  Western  Governors 
and  the  representatives  of  two  others — both 
Republicans  and  Democrats — united  today 
on  a  campaign  for  congressional  restoration 
of  drastic  cuts  in  the  reclamation  and  power 
development  program  and  decided  to  carry 
their  flight  personally  to  the  national  capital. 

They  decided  to  appear  in  force.  If  possible 
far  aU  of  them  to  get  to  Washington,  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
They  will  carry  an  appeal  for  restoration  of 
appropriations  which  the  economy-deter- 
mined Houst  cut  by  more  than  60  percent. 

In  a  formal  declaration  of  policy,  the  Gov- 
ernors asserted  "we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
continued  development  of  such  wealth-pro- 
ducing and  self-liquidating  projects  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  commendable  aim  of 
the  Congress  to  effect  economy  In  govern- 
ment." 

■SSKlfTIAL    DtVELOPMEMT 

At  conclusion  of  the  all-day  conference, 
the  Governors  described  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  West's  reclamation  and 
power  projects  as  "essential  to  the  Nation 'a 
welfare  beyond  any  partisan  consideration" 
and  contended  that  faUure  to  make  full  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  development  of 
these  projects  would  stifle  Indvistrlal  growth 
of  the  West. 

The  declaration  was  signed  by  eight  Oov- 
emors:  Earl  Warren,  of  California:  C.  A. 
Robins,  of  Idaho;  Sam  C.  Pord.  of  Montana; 
and  Earl  Snell.  of  Oregon  (all  Republicans); 
WUliam  Lee  Knous,  of  Colorado;  Herbert  B. 
Maw.  of  Utah  (both  Democrats).  Charles  A. 
Carson  Joined  In  the  declaration  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Gov.  Sidney  Osbom.  of  Arizona, 
and  Alfred  M.  Smith  Joined  In  It  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Gov.  VaU  Pittman,  of  Nevada. 

Governor  Warren,  who  will  fly  East  this 
week  as  the  first  of  the  group  to  carry  tha 
fight  to  Congress,  said  California,  already 
hard-pressed  for  water  and  power,  would  face 
"a  crlsU '  if  the  huge  Central  Valley  project 
is  delayed,  "and  I  know  each  of  the  other 
*^  States  has  projects  which  are  as  vital  to 
them  as  this  project  is  to  us." 


LACK    OP   KlVOWIl 

Warren  attributed  main  responsibility  for 
the  House  cuts  to  easterners'  "lack  of  knowl- 
edge" of  the  operations  and  benefits  of  West- 
ern reclamation  and  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment. 

Wanen  described  It  as  "gross  Ignorance 
by  many  in  the  East  as  to  the  real  importance 
of  Government  Investments  in  the  West  by 
the  Reclamation  Bureau." 

He  said  the  House  was  not  only  cutting 
appropriations  but  baa  recommended  a  com- 


plete change  in  the  future  financing  of  rec- 
lamation projects. 

"The  House  reconunendatlon  is  that  no 
more  appropriations  be  made  from  general 
funds."  he  said,  "but  only  from  the  reclama- 
tion fund,  which  Is  sharply  limited." 

Governor  Maw  charged  private  power  sup- 
porters are  opposing  the  Government- 
financed  projects,  as  a  phase  of  the  "public 
versus  private  power  controversy."  as  strongly 
as  are  eastern  interests. 

All  governors  in  attendance  said  they 
would  go  in  force  to  Washington  to  preaa 
their  demands  "If  at  all  possible." 

Gov.  Sam  Pord,  of  Montana,  chairman 
of  the  Missouri  River  States  committee,  had 
already  planned  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee May  16  in  behalf  of  central -western 
reclamation  development. 

Also  attending  the  emergency  conference 
were  Oova.  Earl  Warren.  CaUfomia;  Lester 
Hunt.  Wyoming;  Herbert  Maw,  Utah;  Lea 
Knous.  Colorado:  Earl  8neU,  Oregon,  and 
C.  A.  Robins.  Idaho. 

Govs.  Sidney  Osbom,  of  Arisona.  and 
VaU  Pittman.  of  Nevada,  were  represented  by 
State  ofllcials.  while  Gov.  Thomas  Mabry.  of 
New  Mexico,  telegraphed  his  ftiil  endorse- 
ment of  conference  decisions. 

IGNOEANCX  BLAUrO 

Earlier  Governor  Warren  keynoted  the  con- 
ference by  placing  the  blame  on  the  "groea 
Ignorance"  of  eastern  Congressmen  for  pro- 
posed cuts  in  western  reclamation  appropria- 
tions. 

The  i2-polnt  policy  statement: 

1.  Conservation  and  development  of  tha 
Nation's  water  reso\m»s  for  reclanution, 
power  development,  fiood  control,  and  navi- 
gation are  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

8.  Resource  conservation  and  development 
are  matters  of  established  national  policy  In 
legislation  over  the  past  45  years. 

XNVESTMZMTS  KBPAD 

8.  Reclamation  and  power  projects  consti- 
tute wise  Investments  which  are  repaid  in  fuU 
to  the  Federal  Treastiry. 

4.  Repayment  of  fimds  cannot  be  made 
untu  the  projects  are  completed. 

8.  Such  projects  create  new  opportunltlei 
for  productive  labor  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture,  and  augment  the  national 
wealth  in  goods  and  services;  and  also  create 
a  source  of  new  tax  revenue  for  State  and 
Nation. 

6.  The  development  program  for  these 
projects  should  be  carried  forward  In  an  ex- 
peditious and  orderly  manner,  after  delay  by 
war  and  the  reconversion  period. 

OOeTLT  AND  WABTITUL 

7.  Drastic  reductions  in  funds  would  ba 
costly  and  wasteful  disruption  of  project 
work  already  initiated. 

8.  Failiire  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
development  of  the  projects  would  deprive 
veterans  of  needed  farm  land  and  farming 
opportimities. 

9.  Such  failure  would  also  stifle  industrial 
growth  of  the  West  by  preventing  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  of  additional  hy- 
droelectric power. 

10.  Failure  to  provide  fvmds  would  alao 
Interrupt  studies  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  proj- 
ects, for  water  surveys,  topographical  map- 
ping, and  steam  gaging;  and  preclude  tha 
orderly  development  of  the  Natl£m's  river 
basins. 

COmOSTSMT  PBOCaAM 

11.  Continued  development  of  sueii 
wealth-producing  and  self -liquidating  proj- 
ects is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  aim  of 
Congress  to  effect  economy  In  Government. 

12.  Because  the  development  of  these  proj- 
ects Is  essential  to  the  Nation's  welfare  be- 
yond any  partisan  consideration,  the  gover- 
nors pledged  themselves  to  a  united  stand 
In  behalf  of  the  development  and  urged 
Congress  to  make  adequate  proviMon  to  thai 
and. 
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percent  of  Prasldant  Truman's  |37,500j000.- 


aU  tha  vast  potentlalltlea  of  nuclear  fission 

>M  •nn1ljM<  trt  «vi>rvrl*v  Ufa    aa  thev  will  h«. 


In  Greece  tha  situation  is  different.    It  la 
far    worse.     Havina    irone    throUKh    an    un- 


^ 
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IXTSNBION  OP  RXMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  LTLE 


HI  T  EB 


Mr. 


Tnesdav.  Mmt  IS.  JM7 
LTLE.     Mr. 


bdovM 


Mcho 


or 
HOUSK  OP 


Speaker.  I  am  sxire 
ttat  the  Members  will  rejoice  to  know 
Is  every  ixuUoUlon  that  our 
coUeague  the  Hooorable  J.  J. 
MaiisriiLS.  of  Texas,  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  ho  pital  and  back  at  the  work  he  has 
loved  s  >  dearly  and  to  which  he  has  riven 
so  mu4h.  I  speak  out  of  the  heart  of 
you.  I  know,  in  saying  that  Judge 
has  no  equal  in  this  body, 
by  the  love.  MSttGLUtn.  and  re> 
the  meabttili^  taM  for  him. 
We  halrt  missed  him  very  much,  person- 
ally aid  professionally,  and  anxiously 
await  lis  return. 

^e  I  re  not  alone  In  our  refard  for  him. 
as  evl<  eneed  by  the  followlns  resolution 
•iopte  1  unanimously  by  the  Thlrty-sev- 
«rth  Convention  of  the  National  Rivers 
UDd  Hi  rbors  Congress  at  a  meeting  held 
this  mi  Ath  la  Washington.  The  resolu- 
tion wi  a  offered  by  Dale  Miller,  regional 
director  of  tb«  soiitbwwtem  region. 
«od  rt  Ids  as  foUovs: 


ttMial  Mven  and  Barbon  Congrtas 

Is  lope^ully  awar*  of  tba  abaence  from  this 

«f  Ms  tftsttngtrtalMd  aad  balovKl 

J.  J  III  MBS  MS.  O' 

Thla    •tnlncnt    gvnUenan. 
■bai ixi  of  um  bx 


mitt** 


at  UM 


a  ioiig«  r  partod  than  anf  prcdaccaaor  lo  th« 


nliloy 

is 


and  our 


put*  nravery, 


of  the  Oongrwi  of  th«  United  SUtea. 
U  m  Uia  NaTal  Bospttal  at  BetlMada. 
t&a  thougliu  of  hia  laglona  of 
and  admlran  trvrywtMra  In  aandlng 
thlB  nnfaeloo  our  alTaetloaaU  ragarda 
prayarful  wiab  for  bis  aarly  and  corn- 


War  (( 


and  Harbora  Com- 

ct  Bapraaantauvaa  for 


Two  H  Hidrc^  BB^  nfty  TWisaii^  DeiroJI 
(srs  Protest  AfaiasI  tbe  Hartley 
BiU 


■  STBNSION  OF  RIMARK8 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  mcHtoAjf 

ZM  T^'  HOUSI  OP  BIPRBINTATXVB 

WtmnUw.  April  30.  1947 

Ux.  BADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
a  kroafc  deal  of  talk  about  the  pub- 
is «Mi  inilm  that  unions  bo  realrtetod. 
It  Is  tn  ry  rare  that  we  have  this  term 
**poblfc*  defined.  We  are  often  led  to 
believe  that  people  cease  being  members 


of  the 
But.  Mr 


public  when  they  Jola  unions. 
Speoker.  they  sttB  pay  taxes. 
stkU  go  to  church.    The  advertlM- 
its  4till  appeal  to  their  pocketbofdts. 
"       .    they    are   the    public.    Tha 
•0.000  .G  DO  wage  earners  and  their  twm- 
lUes,  oijgantiad  aod  ODorganiaed.  mako 

public. 
I  subklt  a  newspaper  article  from  Iho 
Mow  Y(  rk  Tlmas  of  AprU  25. 1M7.  sbov- 


of  this  public.    The  New  T< 
estimates  that  250.000  people 
Detroit  quit  work  as  an  cxpre<;sloa 
their  fear  about  antilabor   1<_ 
Over  100.000  people,  young  and  old. 
and  female,  marched  to  Cadillac  Sqi 
In  Datroit.    I  am  told  that  this  was 
grtolest  demtastroUon  held  in  the 
of  Detroit.    Similar  demonstrations 
held   in   Des   Motnes,   Iowa,  and 
throughout  the  land. 

What  made  these  people  come 
We  are  told,  of  course,  that  the  ui 
leaders  are  the  only  ones  protesting 
legislation.    But    no  one   forced    tl 
workers  to  come  out.    These  workers 
conscious  of  the  part  trade-unions 
in  theJr  everyday  exl5;tence  and  the 
gers  to  themselves,  their  families. 
their   communities  if  the  trade-i 
movement  is  suppressed. 

The  remarkable  grcwih  of  the  Am* 
can  trade-union  movement  from 
than  3  000.000  to  over  14.000.000  meml 
could  not  have  taken  place  unless 
worklnfTman  felt  the  need  for  organl 
tion  and  voluntarily  Joined  such  orgi 
satlon. 

I  ask  you  to  ponder,  gentlemen,  on 
meanlnc  of  the  Cadillac  Square  dei 
stratloo.  the  Iowa  demonstration. 
the  meetings  beinf  held  all  over  the  Ii 

The  article  follows: 

Am  nrrr  TWooaAire 
aon  racsvasss  to  tmcenmi 
snxa  AT  mtaxt 

D«noiT.  April  M.— More  than  Sfio.ooo 
trolt  autoraobUa  and  allied  woifcaia  left  ti 
joba  b*r«  thla  afternoon  in  raaponaa  to  a 
from  tb*  United  AutoaoMIe  W 
greaa  of  Induatnal  OrfSBlBSila^  to  att_ 
a  unloa  mam  wuntxa^  to  OadUlae  Squaro 
front  of  the  city  ball  lo  protaet  pending 
bor  lagtalatlon. 

WbUe  moat  of  the  large  plants  were 
f*cted  and  aome  of  tbeni  cloeed  complet 
a  crowd  aaUmated  at  «MMO  panooa  fUled 
aqoare  to  llsun  to  oaiaB  eMelala  crti 
aoogiasBlaaai   and    state   oAclala. 
tlMsa  to  tos  aquara.  another  15.000  or  _ 
ailed   aaar-b7  atreeta.  caualn^  one  of 
city'a  worat  tnOe  Jama  In  recent  yeara. 

The  rally  began  about  3  :M  p.  ra.  and 
op  at  •  p.  m.  The  escdua  from  the  pli 
began  at  a  p.  m.  and  thousanda  of  the  uni 
radaa  that  eootargad  on 
i  flf  toe  etty  from  ttoae  di 


Motor   Oo.    otoelals   aaid    that 
than  S5.000  of  ita  day-ahlft  emploree* 
and  that  aa  a  raaolt  nearly  aU  openitl 
were     suapended.     Chryaler     Corp.     Br 
Manufacturlnt    Co..    totoMB     Motora 
Ksekard  alao  reportod  toto  practically 
produettaB  waa  atopped. 

Oeaaral  Itotora.  whlcb  at  the  time  of 
rally   was  negoUatlng  a  pay  rlae  with 
unlao.  au»M«d  tbe  leaat  from  production 
laifiisues.    toorkara  atayed  at  their  jobs 
foor  plants,  and  only  the  Cberrolet  Gear 
Aale    and     the    Pleetwood    dlTlslona 

Jotetag  the  UAW.  whlcb  i^eoauied  the 
ly.  were  repraMOUUvea  of  telephone  wc 
era'  unions,  the  (Tnlted  Steel  wurkers. 
the  Mechanics  Mosatlanal  Society  of 
lea.  the  Brotherhood  of  BaOway  Tral 
and  the  ItarssssB^  townsflnn  of  Amenc 

George  P.  Addea.  t7AW  aeeretary- 
told  the  crowd  that  Cengreas  wm  ualng 
sty  oalOM  toltiif  detlss  that  has  been 
csflvad  by  the  asost  vteloas  of  antUabor  _ 
porate  ezccutlTcs"  In  framing  the  BatI 
Ubor  bUl. 


lion     vice    preeldeal, 
lopoUea  of  Induatry* 
the  labor  movement. 
Id  foremost  In  opposU 
in  llTlng  stand- 


rice  of  tke  State 
lent 

)P  REMARKS 

lE.  FOGARTY 

is:  ^NT> 
Ire.  .  „  ^  iTATTVBB 
\ay  15.  1947 

\Mt.  Speaker,  under 
■marlEs  in  the  Ric- 
lowiHR  editorial  from 
I.)  Journal  of  May 

I BlUfUUTT 

out  pnaes  for  ahort- 
^Idlty    In    the    ctirrent 
drive,  we   nominate 
I  membera  of  the  Houee 
Ittee  mho  sliced  In  half 
aent's  intalllgenca 

le  effort  to  put  Amerl- 

fence  work  on  a  ra« 

en  mafclng  headway. 

T;  rlcus  phases  of  the 

lat  of  acquiring  and 

about  the  rest  at  the 

In  rach  a  way  aa  to 

dupiicauoa  id 

,  logicjaiy.  wa 

Utlcal    and   eeonomlo 

in  the  set-up.  Oeorga 

Ortt  moves  aa  gaera- 

I  together  aU  the  Intel. 

through  the  Depart- 

aganolea — the  OlBee 

Ion  and  DiMsmlnatlon 

llRence  Research. 

ignm.-  Mr.  Marshan 

to  the  ■ooae  Appro- 

fprovldes  a  centrallasd 

ipartment   to   acqulra 

^y  all  foreign  pollXcal 

lUoo.    We  cannot  af> 

and  accurate  InteUl- 

are  fully  Informed  of 

of  others  can  ws 

Ions  of  their  future 

of  the  world.  noth« 
evident.    The  United 
aa  epochal  eourae 
iTlng  heavy  espendl- 
I.  and  grave  risks.   To 
^adsquate    knowledge 
world  Is  up  to 
itlal  for  such  a 


Appropriations  Com- 
ling  Secretary  Mar- 
that  group  haa  voted 
tmenfa  lataUlgence 
th(?   budget   figure, 
the  aaaount  being 
jaticks.  thu  move  will 
}e-thlrd   of   the   De> 
I  staff,  and  In  the  opln- 
ington  obeervers  will 
which  the  naed  haa 
irate. 

ittee  acted  to  tha 


pThe  sum   aaked    was 

iving  would  be  about 
lone— roxighly  0.00000 
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percent  of  Prealdent  Truman's  S37.500,000.- 
000  budget. 

These  newspapers  beUeve  firmly  in  Pederal 
•eoQomy.  We  consider  It  not  only  desirable 
but  eesenttal  for  Ckmgreaa  to  cut,  and  cut 
drastically.  In  the  many  spots  where  waate, 
duplication,  and  profligacy  mark  governmen- 
tal operatlona. 

But  to  hamatring  the  Infant  Intelligence 
aervlce  at  a  time  like  this,  to  choke  off  our 
Information  about  the  outside  world  Just 
when  we  need  It  moat,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  is  not,  we  sub- 
mit, economy  at  all.  It  la  rank,  suicidal 
stupidity. 


The  Place  of  tbe  United  States  in  Inter- 
national Af  abs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  MOaXB  CASOUMA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13  Ueoislative  day  of 
Monday,  ApHl  21).  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Hatch]  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent address  before  the  International 
Relations  Club  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  on  May  8, 1947.  I  feel  that  the 
Senators  and  the  public  will  read  his  in- 
terestirig  remarks  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  address  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  aceept«d 
yo\ir  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  thU  eve- 
ning. I  did  so  with  pleasxire.  It  Is  always 
an  interesting  experience  to  address  any 
group  of  American  citizens  concerned  with 
world  aflalra.  I  know  thU  U  your  concern 
and  all  of  you  keenly  appreciate  how  vitally 
significant  our  relations  with  other  nations 
are  today.  There  waa  a  time  when  we  could 
and  did  laolau  ourselves  and  proceed  along 
a  solitary  way. 

I  ahall  not  take  your  time  tonight  to  stress 
the  point  that  such  IsolaUonlsm  Is  gone  for- 
ever, regardless  of  our  wishes.  Neither  shall 
I  discuss  bow  small  our  world  Is  nor  how, 
with  each  new  advance  in  energy,  power, 
transportation,  and  communication.  It  Is 
continually  shrinking.  However.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  of  some  Interest  to  men- 
tion a  trip  I  made  with  some  other  Members 
of  Congress  only  last  month. 

Ten  of  us  left  Washington  Ute  one  night 
to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Cairo.  Due  to  weather  conditions,  we  were 
forced  to  spend  an  entire  day  in  Bermuda. 
After  some  time  In  French  Morocco  Satur- 
day, all  of  the  next  day.  Easter  Sunday,  was 
spent  in  Jenisalem  visiting  the  holy  places. 
We  suyed  8^  daya  in  Cairo  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  Union.  Thereafter  in  ra'.iid 
succession,  but  having  time  in  each  place 
to  vtolt  with  many  high  officials  of  govern- 
ment, we  visited  Ankara.  IsUnbul,  Athens. 
Home,  and  Paris,  finally  taking  off  for  the 
return  trip  across  the  Atlantic  frc«n  Shan- 
non. Ireland  From  the  time  we  left  Wash- 
ington until  the  day  of  our  return,  including 
all  time  spent  in  travel,  we  had  been  away 
from  WaalUngton  only  13  days. 

Recently  the  late  Mr.  Wlllkle  coined  the 
expreaelon,  -One  World."  How  much  more 
true  that  espreaalon  win  be  tomorrow  when 


all  the  vast  potentialltlea  of  nuclear  fission 
are  applied  to  everyday  life,  as  they  will  be, 
and  perhaps  sooner  than  we  expect. 

No  man  can  foretell  today  what  tomorrow 
will  be.  We  are  limited  in  our  forecast  at 
the  future  only  by  the  limitations  of  our 
own  minds  and  imaginations. 

WhUe  tremendous  advances  have  been 
made  along  so  many  lines,  the  almost  terri- 
fying thought  comes  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  not  similarly  progressed  in  their 
political  relations  with  each  other. 

This  was  more  than  confirmed  by  nearly 
everything  I  heard  and  saw  on  the  trip  just 
mentioned.  In  Tvirkey  and  Greece,  so  prom- 
inent In  public  mind  now,  conditions  exist 
which  have  prevailed  almost  since  the  world 
began.  In  that  area  of  the  world  I  foimd 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  the  age-old 
ambition  of  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  to 
expand  and  Impose  upon  weaker  and  smaller 
nations  Its  power.  Influence,  and  even  Its 
philosophy  of  government.  In  those  small 
nations  there  also  exists  the  same  age-old 
determination  to  resist  outside  domination 
and  the  will  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  Turkey  we  met  a  sturdy  people.  It  Is  a 
nation  that  has  made  great  progress  In  the 
past  25  years;  one  which  is  determined  to 
protect  Its  sovereignty  and  to  maintain 
Its  own  Integrity.  Notwltlistandlng  the 
strength  of  that  nation,  for  it  Is  the  strong- 
est small  nation  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
It  was  clearly  apparent  that  to  maintain  her 
sovereignty  and  Independence,  Turkey  does 
unquestionably  require  the  assistance  she 
has  asked  us  to  extend. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  aid  requested  Is  largely  of  millUry  equip- 
ment. In  a  narrow  sense  this  Is  true.  It  la 
military  aid.  In  the  broader  and  better  as- 
pects the  aid  extended  will  be  of  great  assist, 
ance  to  the  economic  life  of  that  nation. 

During  the  war  Turkey,  a  nation  of  less 
than    20,000,000    people,    was    compelled    to 
malnUln  a  htige  standing  army.     It  num- 
bered  anywhere   from   500,000    to    1,000,000 
men.     After  the  war,  when  demobilization 
ahould   naturally   have   occurred,   demands, 
refusal  to  renew  a  former  friendship  pact, 
propaganda,  threats,  direct  and  Indirect,  lit- 
erally forced  Turkey  to  continue  maintain- 
ing a  military  establishment  far  beyond  ber 
means    to    support.    Men    who    are    badly 
needed  In  productive  efforts  of  every  kind 
are  in  the  army.    Not  only  are  their  labors 
lost  in  fields  of  production,  but  they  them- 
selves   mxist    be    supported    In    their    non- 
productive   military    activities.    ThU,    with 
other  factors,  has  produced  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country.    If  such 
condition  prevails  very  long  and  no  assist- 
ance or  help  Is  given,  economic  regression, 
perhaps    collapse    and    dlsasUr,    inevitably 
await.    From  an  economic  standpoint,  ear- 
nestly I  declared  the  situation  In  Turkey  Is 
grave  and  It  Is  serious.    For,  In  economic 
collapse  lies.  In  my  Judgment,  Turkey's  dan- 
ger.    In  that  fertile  field  the  seeds  of  com- 
munism so  well  sown  will  bring  forth  their 
bitter  fruit.    If  the  assistance  requested  Is 
given  and  her  army  Is  mechanized  and  mod- 
emlaed,  Turkey  will  thereby  be  able  to  con- 
tinue a  strong  armed  position.  U  necessary, 
with  far  less  manpower.    It  Is  l)eUeved  by 
this  procedure  thousands  of  men  can  be  re- 
leased from  the  army  and  returned  to  agri- 
culture,   Indtistry,    and    other    productive, 
peaceful   pursuits  where  they  are  so  badly 
needed  to  support  and  expand  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation.    To  maintain  her  eco- 
nomic stobUlty  and  security  Is  the  chief  aim 
of  Turkey  and  such  Is  her  strength.    While 
it  may  be  an  indirect  approach,  our  aid  to 
Turkey  will  have  Its  chief  value  In  assisting 
her  to  preserve  her  economy  and  the  govern- 
ment she  wanU  free  from  outside  force  or 
infiuence.    ThU  U  what  Turkey  asks  of  us. 
We  cannot  refuse  ber  request. 


In  Greece  the  situation  U  different.  It  is 
tar  worse.  Having  gone  through  an  un- 
fortunate dictatorship  In  years  preceding  the 
war,  then  the  war  Itself,  and  finally  five  long 
years  of  enemy  occupation  of  a  most  vicious 
kind,  the  situation  In  that  brave  little  coun- 
try U  most  deplorable.  Her  economy  de- 
stroyed, her  people  demoralized,  civil  strife 
within  and  constant  pressure  from  without. 
Greece  cannot,  in  my  Judgment,  malnuln 
her  sovereignty  or  Independence  as  a  nation 
without  most  substantial  aid  and  aasistance 
from  us. 

It  was  almost  pitiable  to  see  the  complete 
reliance  Greece  places  In  us.  Her  confidence 
U  great:  her  hope  U  strong.  Sublime  U  her 
faith  In  America.  She  does  not  doubt  that 
the  aid  ahe  ao  greatly  needs  will  be  given. 
If  we  expect  to  exercise  any  degree  of  Infiu- 
ence whatever  in  world  affairs  In  the  future, 
we  dare  not  betray  nor  deny  the  almost  sim- 
ple, childlike  faith  and  trust  Greece  and  her 
people  place  In  the  United  Statea.  We  must 
not  faU  her  and  we  must  not  fall  Turkey. 
If  we  do,  what  may  we  expect? 

If  Turkey  goes  down  and  If  Greece  like- 
wise falU,  the  Inevitable  results  will  be  swift 
and  sure.  Tbe  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  spread  of  communUtlc  In- 
fiuence which  already  has  overwhelmed  so 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  will  continue 
Its  onward  course  Into  Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanla- 
tan.  tiltlmately  India.  China,  and  all  of  Asia. 
Perhaps  what  little  U  now  left  In  Europe  of 
free  peoples  and  nations  wUl  likewise  suc- 
cumb and  fall. 

To  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  In  maintaining 
their  sovereignty,  to  choose  for  themselves 
the  type  of  government  they  want  without 
domination  from  the  outside,  I  supported 
the  present  program  In  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  U  my  earnest 
hope  tonight  that  the  aid  both  countries  so 
desperately  need  will  very  soon  be  theirs. 

In  my  remarks  about  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  spread  of  communism, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  mUunderstood.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  Rviasla  nor  with  ber 
theory  of  government.  She  has  the  same 
right  to  whatever  form  of  government  she 
desires  as  we  have  to  our  own.  Any  nation 
which  voluntarily  chooees  commvinUm  or 
any  other  form  of  government  has  the  per- 
fect right  to  do  so  and  no  nation  In  the 
world  has  any  right  to  object.  I  go  further 
and  say  there  U  ample  room  In  the  world 
for  both  capltalUtlc  and  communUtlc  na- 
tions to  live  together,  even  as  friends  and 
neighbors. 

It  U  this  fundamental  belief  In  the  right  ot 
self-determination  in  all  nations  that  causes 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  any 
docuine  or  state  by  extending  boundarlea  or 
theories  of  government  upon  or  Into  any 
other  nation  by  force,  conquest,  Inflltratlon, 
propaganda  or  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
In  thU  opposition  to  the  domination  of  weak 
nations  by  the  strong.  In  supporting  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  all  nations, 
we  but  adhere  to  principles  for  which,  with 
others,  we  engaged  in  two  world  wars.  In 
which  we  gave  most  generously,  even  lavishly. 
of  our  money  and  of  the  lives  of  our  men. 
To  do  less  than  we  propose  to  do  now  would 
be  to  abandon  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought  and  for  which  many  of  our  sons  laid 
down  their  brave  young  lives.  Surely,  In 
times  o:  so-called  peace  we  can  exercUe  some 
small  part  of  that  bravery  and  generosity 
which  our  country  always  magnificently  ex- 
hibits in  times  of  war. 

But  it  U  currently  charged  that  the  path 
we  chooee  will  lead  to  war,  that  it  U  a 
dangerous  course,  and  that  It  U  imperlallstlo 
in  nature  and  design. 

That  it  U  a  dangerous  path  I  do  not  dis- 
pute. I  know  of  no  course  that  U  not  fraught 
with  danger  today.  The  world  in  which  we 
live  U  a  dangerous  world.    Ths  dangers  ot 
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tDM  of  the  past  and  pava  the  way  for  a 
paaceful  future. 

Let  ma  ■ummarlM  the  simple  itiggaations 
I  have  made. 

ymg.  Tamporary  maintenance  of  military 
flCtabUilMMnts  at  whatever  level  is  necessary. 

Second.  Complete  cooperation  and  reel* 
proclty  in  trade  relations 

Third.  Adoption  of  a  cede  of  international 
law  and  the  substitution  of  law  as  the  final 
word  in  all  relations  among  disputing 
nations. 

Fourth.  Enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
international  courts  of  Justice  and  making 
that  Jurisdiction  compulsory. 

Fifth.  The  Immediate  establishment  of  an 
International  military  force 

Sixth.  The  complete  delegation  of  the 
International  authority  of  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  with  encb  nation  stirrenderlng 
Its  present,  separate  right  to  declare  or  wage 

war. 

Theee  suggestions  all  add  up  to  a  strong 
and  effective  United  Nations     Through  the 
organization  which  is  already  set  up  we  must 
proceeu     to     those     accomplishments     and 
achievements  which   cai     come  solely  with 
united  action.    Through  these  methods  and 
means,  law  csn  be  substituted  for  war  and 
war  can  be  driven  from  the  world  of  men. 
Inadequate  as  may  be  present  machinery, 
that   must   not    be   too   discouraging.     The 
road  toward  a  permanent,  effective  world  or- 
ganixation  Is  neither  short  nor  easy.     Evllf« 
which  have  existed  since  the  birth  ot  civlll- 
Kitlon  will  not  be  cured  by  brief  or  faltering 
efforts     Our  task  is  to  use  the  tools  we  have 
on  hand.  Improving  them   as  we  can,  and 
with    determination,    faith,    and    good    will 
continue  without  faltering  until  the  great 
objective  Is  achieved.    In  thus  substituting 
law  as  the  ruling  power  Instead  of  force  we 
follow  the  thought  of  Francis  Bacon,  and  do 
endeavor  to  adopt  means  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  fully  tried. 

But  to  all  of  thta  there  must  be  added  an- 
other vital  factor  which  also  htis  never  be- 
fore been  fully  tried  and  the  possibilities  of 
which  are  Inexhaustible.  Perhaps  this  should 
come  from  worthier  men  than  I.  but,  never- 
theless, I  dare  to  say  that  all  of  otir  fine 
ideals  and  ambitions  for  a  world  of  Jtistlce 
and  right,  a  world  of  peace,  rest  upon  some- 
thing stronger  than  military  might,  or  even 
of  law  itself.  The  world  is  sick:  some  of  its 
members  and  parts  are  dying.  Evils  of  many 
kinds  have  crept  Insidiously  into  many  coun- 
tries. No  man  can  Ull  how  far  such  evU 
tendencies  may  go. 

In  all  the  history  of  men.  the  forces  of  evil 
have  never  been  successfully  combated  ex- 
cept by  the  forces  of  righteousness.  Soldier 
that  he  was.  Napoleon  recognized  and  said 
there  were  but  two  great  forces  In  the  world- 
one  the  sword,  the  other  the  spirit,  and,  of 
the  two.  the  spirit  was  the  stronger.  Today 
we  must  acknowledge  this  eternal  truth. 
Even  though  the  moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of 
man  nuiy  have  been  weakened  by  war  and 
dlstreas,  until  ths  pessimist  believes  there  u 
no  hope,  we  can  hold  no  such  thoxight.  Not- 
withstanding lapses  Into  dark  ages  which 
have  occurred  throughout  the  hUtory  of  dif- 
ferent civilizations.  I  choose  to  believe  that 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  Is  to  progress 
and  go  forward.  Trite  as  It  may  be  to  say  It. 
nruth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.' 
Out  of  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  war  and 
desperate  world  affairs,  awakened  moral  and 
spiritual  values  will  rise  to  carry  mankind 
forward  to  that  destiny  which  must  be  his. 
As  surely  as  a  rising  sun  drives  the  darkness 
of  night  away,  so  will  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness drive  the  darkness  of  evil,  injustice,  and 
war  from  the  world  of  men. 

To  this  faith,  tg  this  hope,  and  to  this 
belief  our  lives  must  be  dedicated  and  our 
souls  consecrated.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
may  men  dare  entertain  hope  for  aecurity, 
Jtutlce,  or  peac4. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetday,  May  13  {legislative  day  ot 
Monday.  ApHl  21).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Clinton  N.  Howard,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  International  Reform  Federa- 
tion, made  a  very  able  statement  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  this  morning  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  S.  265,  introduced  by  me, 
which  would  prohibit  the  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce  of  advertisements 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  nd  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, Patrick  Henry  said  he  knew  no  way  of 
Judging  the  future  but  by  the  past  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said,  "If  we  could  Urst  show 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending, 
we  could  then  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  It."  Applying  these  two  principles  to  the 
discussion  we  wish  first  of  all  to  analyze  the 

Capper  bill,  S.  265.  

I  v.-lsh  to  congratulate  Senator  Cappix  on 
lU  clarity  and  its  brevity.  Like  the  Lord's 
Prayer  It  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  and  no 
time  need  be  lost  in  definitives,  derivatives, 
or  definitions  It  requires  only  one  read- 
ing to  learn  that  It  Is  a  prohibition  bill  pure 
and  simple.  It  states  what  It  wants,  how  to 
obtain  It,  and  provides  stringent  penalties  to 
insure  its  enforcement. 

Quoting  Its  first  paragiapb  It  reads,  "A  bill 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  advertisements  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erases,  and  other  ptorposes,"  the  other  pur- 
poses being  their  broadcasting  over  the  radio. 
They  correlate  and  each  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  other.  It  Is  prohibition  plus 
prohibition,  plvis  prohibition. 

Section  two  says,  "It  shall  be  unlawful, 
etc."  Section  8  says,  "It  shall  be  unlawful." 
Section  4  says,  'It  shall  be  unlawful."  Sec- 
tions 6  and  6  state  explicitly  what  is  unlaw- 
ful, and  section  7  provides  an  adequate  pen- 
alty by  fine  or  Imprisonment  or  both  for  Its 
violation. 

DIVINI  PROHIBmONS 

There  remains  nothing  to  discuss  except 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  act.  The  plan 
is  In  harmony  with  the  divine  law  from  the 
beginning  of  time  It  alms  to  prohibit  what 
it  conceives  to  be  a  public  wrong,  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  to  society  at  large.  In  that  re- 
spect It  Is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  were  engraven  with  the  finger 
of  God  on  tables  of  ctone  as  recorded  In  the 
book  of  Exodus.  "And  He  gave  unto  Moses 
after  that  He  had  made  an  end  of  commun- 
ing wUh  him  two  tables  of  testimony,  tables 
of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  and 
the  tables  were  the  work  of  God  and  the 
writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  on 
the  tables  "  The  principle  of  prohibition  is 
of  divine  origin. 

Civil  government  is  a  divine  institution. 
The  first  constitution  was  written  with  the 
finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone,  and  7  of 
the  10  articles  are  prohibition.  God  not  only 
wrote  them,  but  He  spoke  them.  God  spake 
all  these  words; 


Thou  ahalt   not   muke   unto   tbto   any 
graven  image.     •     •     •    Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  to  asrva  them."    Prohibition.    "Thou 
ahalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
in  vain."    Prohibition. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill."    Prohibition. 
"Thou  ahalt  not  commit  adultery."    Pro- 
hibition. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal."    Prohibition. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness."    Pro- 
hibition. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife, 
house,  goods,  or  anything  that  Is  thy  neigh- 
bor's."   Prohibition. 

In  the  Ten  Commandments  there  are  10 
prohibitions.  'Thou  shalt  not"  U  the  i>egin- 
nlng  of  seven  of  them,  and  in  the  First  Com- 
mandment three  times  It  U  written.  "Thou 
Shalt  not."  They  have  been  nullUied 
throu^out  the  centuriea.  But  they  have 
never  been  modified:  they  have  never  been 
revised:  they  have  never  been  repealed;  and 
the  nations  that  have  disregarded  them  have 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
THx  coaNxasTONx  or  LxasaTT 
Crossing  the  centuries.  American  prohibi- 
tion had  its  rise  in  Independence  Hall  in  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty,  when  the 
Liberty  Bell  was  rung  and  freedom's  tri- 
umph was  sung:  and  the  old  bell  pealed  to 
the  world  that  the  reign  of  oppression  had 
ceased,  and  the  banner  of  freedom  was  im- 
furled. 

When     U.xatlon    without    representation 
was  prohibited,  when  importation  without 
tariff    and    taxation    was    prohibited,    when 
forceful  entry  without  a  warrant  was  pro- 
hibited, when   Utlcfi  of  nobility   from   any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state  were  prohib- 
ited, when  the  right  of  States  to  keep  armed 
troops  or  ships  or  engage  in  war  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  was  prohibited;   when 
the  election  of  a  foreigner  as  President  of 
the  United  States  was  prohibited;  when  any 
religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States  was  prohibited;  when  privata 
property,   papers,   or   effects   can   be   seized 
without  due  process  of  condemnation  and 
compensation  was  prohibited;  when  the  citi- 
zen can  be  imprisoned  without  trial  by  Jury, 
held  on  excessive  baU,  or  Inflicted  by  cruel 
or    imusual    punishment    was    prohibited; 
when   by   the   adoption   of   the   thirteenth 
amendment  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
was  prohibited;  when  the  rlghc  of  suffrage 
based  upon  sex  was  prohibited.    Prohibition. 
Prohibition.     More   than   three-quarters  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  prohibitory.    The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution not  only  Impose  prohibition  upon 
foreign   nations,  but  they  Impose  prohibi- 
tions upon  the  States  and  the  United  States. 

powsB  KxsmEs  m  peoplx 
Every  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  FecJeral  Government  is  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  rlghu  of  the  Stata  and  every 
right  reserved  to  the  States  Is  a  prohibition 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  most 
priceless  privileges  that  we  enjoy  imder  the 
Constitution,  "The  Five  Freedoms"  empha- 
sized so  frequenttly  by  the  lata  President 
for  which  we  fought  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world,  the 
right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  ot 
religion,  freedom  of  assembly,  the  right  of 
petition  and  to  vota,  and  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, eight  freedoms  in  all  are  prohibitions 
imposed  on  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
people  when  they  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  the  first  ten  amendments,  called  ths 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  their  right  to  amend 
their  constitutional  law.  That  Is  the  charter 
of  our  freedom,  the  palladium  of  oiu  liber- 
ties, the  arch  of  our  American  Government 
for  which  our  fathers  gave  their  Uvea,  their 
forttines.  and  their  sacred  honor. 
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We  appeal  to  yon.  gentlemen  of  the 

mlitee.  protect  our  homes,  snd  our  chlU 
our  shut -Ins  and  our  sick  who  cannot  s( 
to  the  radio  dial  ta  time  to  shut  out 
sound  of  Senate  beer,  with  Its  sparkling 
ble  csrbanatioo,  that  holds  lU  bead  bigh 
any  company,  and  calls  Its  corporate  ni 
by  that  name  which  Is  above  every  ns 
I  plead  with  you  Senators  to  protect 
own  good  name  from  iMing  dragged 
tato  the  worm  of  the  vat  and  the  slc::h 
the  stUl. 


oouar  ooivrmca 

Oentlcmen  of  the  committee,  let  me 
firm  my  testimony  by  s  unanimous  d« 
of  the  Supreme  Court — Crtwsicy  v.  Christ 
sen  (136  U   8.  M): 

"By  the  general  oooctirrence  of  opinion 
every    ctvtllasd    and    Christian    commi 
tiMra  are  tew  eources  of  crime  and 
to  aociety  equal  to  the  dram  shop.    Tbs 
tlstlcs  uf  every  State  show  a  greater  amc 
of  crime  and  misery  attributable  to  ths 
at  ardent   spirits   obtained   at   these 
Uquor  saloons  than  any  other  source.     It 
a  business  attended  with  dangsr  to  the 
munity.    It  is  not  uaeimmrf  to  array 
appalltag  statistics  of  miasry.  pauperism. 
crime  which  have  their  origta  ta  the  use 
aboas  of  ardent  spirlu. 

"Liquor  in  Its  naturs  Is  dangenms  to 
morals,  good  order,  hsaltb  and  saXety  at 
people,  and  Is  not  to  be  placed  ta  the  cat 
gory  with  the  ordinary  coauBodttlea  of 
We  do  not  suppose  there  is  s  more 
factor    ta    keeping    up    the    neesaslty 
asyltmu.  penlten^larlea.  and  Jails  and  In 
ductng  Immorality  end  crime  throughout 
entire  counuy  than  liquor." 

TRt  eorum  xtnMi  wsaws 

Having  heard  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
us  hear  from  the  Judgs  of  all  the  earth.  i 
spoken  by  His  prophet  of  the  ancient  tl 
"I  will  sund  upon  my  watch,  and  I  will 
me  upon  the  tower  thereof,  and  1  will 
to  bear  what  the  Lord  my  God  ahall 
•     •     •    and  the  Lord  answsred  me  and  . 
Wtlte  the  vision,  make  It  plata  that  he 
runneth  may  read:  for  the  stone  shall 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of 
timber  ahall  answer  it:   woe  to  him 
buUdeth  a  town  with  blood,  and  stabU 
a  city  by  iniquity:  woe  to  him  that  gtti 
hu  neighbor  drtak.  that  putteth  thy 
to  him  and  maketh  him  drunken." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  at  the 
mittee.  we  do  not  belteve  that  aocb  a 
neas  ought  to  be  aUassad  to 
wares  ta  tba  JpoMlc  prces  or 
tato  the  hoBMrof  what  the  Supreoae 
has  by  a  unanimous  decision  declsrcd  to 
a  Christian  JIatlon. 
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iM  THS  8SNATS  OP  THB  UNTTSD  8TA1 

Tuesday,  May  13  ilegislatire  day 
Monday.  AprU  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ibe  ^nrai***  of  the  Ricoib  an  editc 
entitled   "itor   the  Sake  of   Peace 
flsfSty."  published  in  the  Chicago 
sM-American  of  May  5.  liM7. 
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Militarism  Is  a  national  psychosis  which 
often  produces  armlss  and  tacltes  wars. 

Adequate  defense  ta  Itself  seldom,  if  ever, 
produces  militarism. 

The  tiny  nation  of  Switzerland,  where 
every  man  Is  a  soldier  from  boyhood  to  past 
middle  age,  with  an  army  often  able  to  whip 
Its  bigger  neighbors,  democratic,  pesoe-lov- 
tag.  and  industrious,  is  not  militaristic. 

But  it  has  always  been  safe,  because  the 
price  of  defeating  its  450,000  men,  In  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,000.000,  has  always  been  too 

high. 

The  aggressive  imperialists  of  communism 
would,  of  course,  pay  s  much  higher  price 
to  defeat  America. 

For  once  America  ceases  to  exist,  and  every 
one  of  us  with  It.  the  globe  becomes  commu- 
nism's property  and  plaything. 

That  is  why  the  cost  of  ellminattag  Amer- 
ica must  be  high,  exorbitant,  and  prohibi- 
tive. 

It  must  be  such  a  price  as  any  of  us  can 
conceive  for  life  and  liberty.  A  price  repre- 
senttag  fatal  consequences  to  the  bidder. 

And  that  Is  why  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed Ststes  must  listen  to  the  wamtags  and 
facts  which  the  American  Legion  and  Amer- 
ican people  have  presented  sponUneously 
and  through  their  responsible  leaders. 

We  stand  practically  alone  In  an  uncertata 
and  threatening  world.  Time  Is  running  out, 
space  Is  no  longer  a  defense. 

Let  us  train  our  manhood,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  safety,  and  civilization. 


Tbe  State  Department's  Broadcast  to 
Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  aBOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  13  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
deahng  with  the  State  Department's 
broadcast  to  Russia,  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Radio  in   lUvnw— Ths  HnniT  Wallac* 

AlTAIB 

(By  John  Crosby) 

The  interest  abroad.  In  American  culture- 
its  books.  iU  plays.  lU  art— Is  Intense,  far 
more  Intense  than  most  Americans  realize. 
When  the  OlBce  of  War  Information  followed 
American  troops  into  Italy  with  br>atload8 
of  American  books  they  were  eagerly  snapped 
up  by  lUllans  who  had  been  cut  off  from 
American  thought  for  years. 

The  SUte  Departments  overseas  broad- 
casts quite  sensibly  cater  to  this  hunger  for 
American  culture  by  broadcasting  dramati- 
zations of  books,  plays,  and  short  stories.  It 
also  broadcasts  weekly  book  reviews  ol  lead- 
ing American  books.  Representative  Tasks 
has  stirred  up  an  unreasonable  fuss  over  the 
broadcast  of  one  of  these  reviews  on  the 
Wallaces  of  Iowa,  by  Russell  Lord.  At  the 
time.  Henry  Wallace  was  In  Europe  sabotag- 
ing President  Truman's  foreign  policies  and 
Representative  Tabcb  roared  that  the  De- 
partment was  praising  a  man  who  was  trytag 
to  wreck  iU  own  policies. 

This  is  gross  misrepresentation.  In  the 
first  place  the  review  of  the  book  on  WaUace 


was  transcribed  we^s  before  Wallace  went 
to  Europe.  In  the  second  place,  the  review 
was  highly  critical  of  the  Wallace  family 
statesmanship  while  it  praised  the  family's 
contributions  to  agriculture.  Besides,  the 
State  Department  had  quite  a  good  case  for 
broadcasting  the  review  even  though  the 
Wallace  controversy  was  at  its  height  at  the 
time. 

The  Wallaces  of  Iowa  has  been  reviewed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  book  section,  the  New  Tork  Times 
book  section,  and  many  other  book  sections 
of  leading  newspapers.  It  was  without  doubt 
the  leading  book  of  Its  week.  It  is  the  poucy 
of  the  State  Department  to  present  a  lalr 
and  impartial  picture  of  American  litera- 
ture, whether  it  praised  or  damned  American 
life.  The  omission  of  the  Wallace  book,  cer- 
tainly the  most  discussed  book  of  the  week, 
would  automatically  lay  the  Department 
open  to  charges  that  It  was  presenting  only 
the  favorable  and  withholding  the  unfavor- 
able. This  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
United  SUtes  Information  policies  developed 
during  the  war  and  followed  by  the  State 
Department  ever  since. 

The  drama  and  cultural  aspects  of  ♦Jie 
State  Department's  overseas  broadcasts  cer- 
tainly should  not  stand  or  fall  on  the  Wal- 
lace book  review,  which  has  been  blown  up 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts.  About 
6  percent  of  the  overseas  b.oadcast/!  are  de- 
voted to  drama  and  culture.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  programs  is  called  America 
Speaks.  This  u  a  program  of  dramatizations 
of  outstanding  books,  plays,  and  short  stories. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  titles  recently  broad- 
cast: Arrowsmlth,  by  Sinclair  Lewis;  A  Fare- 
well to  Anna,  by  Ernest  Hemingway;  Moby 
Dick,  by  Herman  MelviUe;  Abe  Lincota  ta  Illi- 
nois, by  Robert  E.  Sherwood;  A  Diamond  as 
Big  as  the  Rltz,  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald;  and 
the  Magnificent  Ambersons,  by  Booth  Tark- 
Ington. 

A  variety  of  techniques  are  used  ta  these 
brofulcasts.  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  for  ta- 
stance,  was  simply  read  In  condensed  form 
by  alternating  voices,  a  simple  device  which 
Is  extremely  effective  when  the  story  is  good 
enough  to  carry  it.  In  that  case  it  was.  Fitz- 
gerald's fantastic  short  story  A  Diamond  as 
Big  as  the  Rltz  was  given  a  full-scale  dram- 
atization, which  by  American  domestic 
standards  was  a  little  thin  in  spots.  Here 
again  the  story  was  so  effective  that  it 
didn't  matter.  While  the  State  Department 
can't  afford  to  hire  a  galaxy  of  film  stars, 
the  acting  ta  general  Is  good  to  excellent 
and  once  In  awhile  a  name  player  lends  his 
services  to  these  dramas. 

One  of  the  most  popular  broadcasts  to 
South  America  Is  Radio  Theater,  another 
series  of  dramatizations  of  famous  American 
books.  Among  this  series  was  Huckleberry 
Finn,  by  Mark  Twain.  Ah,  Wilderness,  by 
Eugene  ONeUl,  Penrod.  by  Booth  Tarklng- 
ton.  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  by  Thomas 
Wolfe,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
by  Henry  James.  It  sounds  like  a  weighty 
list — ta  fact,  you  can't  ftad  anything  com- 
parable m  American  commercial  broadcast- 
ing— but  it  must  be  remembered  that  ta- 
terest  abroad  in  American  literature  Is  at 
its  peak  and  that  the  audience  for  short-wave 
broadcasts  is  intellectually  higher  than 
average.  If  there  is  any  better  way  of  pre- 
senting America  in  all  its  colors  than  through 
the  works  of  our  greatest  writers,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

Interest  in  American  art  is  stirprisingly 
high  ta  Europe.  This  has  forced  the  State 
Department  to  broadcast  a  weekly  program 
called  "America  in  the  World  of  Art."  There 
is  no  tougher  subject  to  put  on  the  air. 
In  fact  ovir  own  broadcasters  have  never 
succeeded  in  dotag  it  very  well.  The  State 
Department.  It  seems  to  me,  demonstrated 
conspicuous  Ingenuity  ta  this  series  by 
dramatiztag  the  aspects  of  the  artist's  life- 


which  made  him  paint  as  he  did.  The  only 
one  of  these  I  have  heard  was  an  tatense  and 
bitter  dramatization  of  the  life  of  Oeorge 
Orosz — a  rather  unhappy  choice  atace  he 
was  bom  and  did  his  greatest  work  ta  Ger- 
many. The  tragic  aspects  of  Gross's  early 
life  provided  a  grim  and  only  too  adequate 
explanation  of  the  savage  satire  to  Gross's 
paintings  and  drawings.  At  the  end  of  the 
story  Gross  finds  contentment  and  security 
ta  a  Long  Island  subtirb.  In  glaring  contrast 
to  his  stormy  life  In  Germany.  It  Is.  If  you 
like,  propaganda  for  this  country:  It  is  also 
quite  true. 


St.  LaMrrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VEKIIONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tutsday,  May  13  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  21  ).1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  from 
the  Union,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST.   LAWKXMCE   SEAWAT 

Prospect  of  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  hydroelectrtc-power  development 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  self -liquidation 
plan  advanced  by  Senator  Vanoehssbo.  Can- 
ada has  accepted  this  plan,  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  a  bipartisan  bill  will  soon  be 
tauoduced  in  the  Senate  with  State  Depart- 
ment backing  that  will  win  prompt  approval. 

The  prospect  of  the  final  carrying  through 
of  this  project  is  highly  gratifying.  The  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  development 
proposal  has  been  tinder  discussion  for  more 
than  a  decade.  A  treaty  signed  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  authorizing  the 
project  was  presented  to  the  United  States 
Senate  ta  1934,  but  failed  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary endorsement.  Seven  years  later,  the 
Roosevelt  administration  substituted  an 
agreement  for  the  treaty  ta  the  belief  that  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Houses  could  be  ob- 
tained easier  than  the  two-thirds  vote  ta 
the  Senate  required  for  treaty  confirmation, 
but  once  more  the  attempt  failed. 

The  discussion  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
some  self-Uquldatlon  program  that  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  easier.  That 
program,  now  betag  presented,  seems  likely 
to  win  support  In  the  Senate  sufficient  to  put 
the  project  over.  Under  this  plan  a  schedule 
of  tolls,  power  allotment  rates,  and  other 
self-Uquldatlon  features  would  be  worked 
out  to  make  the  seaway  aelf-sustatalng. 

The  advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  devel- 
opment are  now  quite  apparent.  The  power 
phase  of  the  development  contemplates  a 
generating  capacity  of  2.200.000  horsepower 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  supply  of  electric 
energy  will  furnish  a  vast  new  source  of 
cheap  power  for  industrialists  desirous  of 
coming  into  northern  New  York  and  northern 
New  England  that  will  increase  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  the  whole  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  raise  the  level  of 
prosperity  accordingly.  Cheap  power  also 
will  be  made  available  to  householders 
throughout  this  area,  and  for  running  the 
manifold  aids  now  available  to  farmers  that 
depend  on  electric  energy  for  propulsion. 

The  deep-sea  waterway  moreover  will  open 
up  to  the  American  Middle  West  a  broad 
waterway  to  the  outside  world  which  will 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

nC  TKM  HOUaS  or  RSPRlSSNTATIVaB 

TuesdaK.  May  13.  1947 

Ui.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
laave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  R  icou).  I  inchida  the  following  state- 
ment DD  forestry  nuide  by  me  before  the 
Committee  on  Agrlciilture: 
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Chairman,  the  people  of  my  State  have 
deep  eonesm  rsfvdtnt  the  poasl- 
cuts  In  forestry  apptopilattons. 
know,  considerable  piiigiMi  has  been 
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BVtca.  etc.  Buge  quantltiee  cf  south- 
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board  for  packaging.  During  this 
the  State  of  Lonlslana  and  her 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOOBI 

Of  TBI  BOan  OP  RBPRISSNTAI 
Tweadaw.  Mat  H.  i947 

Mr.     BENNETT    of    Mlaaourl. 
Speaker.  I  am  taking  this  time 
speak   briefly  atwut  safety  of 
trans]x>rtatlon.    I  have  Introduced  a 
olutlon   authorttlDf  and  dlr^ting 
Comndttee   on  ItatenCate   and   Pc 
Commerce  of  the  Hotise  of  Repres 
Uvea  to  begin  a  full  and  complete  Int 
tigaUoD  of  the  causes  of   and  f( 
methods  of  preventing  accidents  of 
kinds  occurring  In  the  operation  of 
riers  by  railroad,  subject  to  the  Inter 
Commerce  Act. 

This  Investigation,  should  It  be 
thorlzed.  wotild  Include  but  not  be  Hi 
to  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of 
dents  resulting  m  death  or  Injury  to 
ployers  In  all  classes  of  service,  or  to : 
or  damage  to  property,  the 
ition  of  what  Improvement* 
feasible  through  the  utilization  of 
Installations  and  equipment,  and 
adoption  of  better  safety  practices 
the  formulation  of  propoaals  for 
tional  legislauon  designed  to  reduce 
dentA  and  the  rl.sk  of  accidents. 

I  am  not  pointing  a  finger  of  5uspic 
at  anybody  in  particular.    My  only  Int 
est  Is  in  promoting  safety  and  In  fln< 
out  the  answers  to  some  questions  in 
public  Interest. 

The  other  day  I  noticed  an  lnter« 
paragiaph   in    the   American   Avlat 
Daily,  of  May  6. 1947.    It  read  as  fol 
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by  MAM3.  a  gain  of  86  11 
IMS.    Oortng    the    same    period. 
aaso  I  rallroadi  of  the  United  States 
a  deereaae  of  lajH.eM  pasaeBgcrs.  a  U 
SO.e  percent  aa  compared  with  1946. 
Ing    to    Interstate    Commerco 
flgurea  dted  by  ATA. 
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freight  cars  Inspected  were  defective 
from  the  safety  standpoint.  One  thou- 
sand one  htmdred  and  fourteen  passen- 
ger train  cars  or  4  percent  were  defective 
and  781  locomotives  or  5.4  percent  had 
defective  safety  appliances.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  railroads  reported  a  to- 
tal of  70.355  Instances  of  classes  of  excess 
service  by  emtrioyees.  This  strain  and 
fatigue  contributes  to  accidents  and  the 
vast  annual  slaughter  of  our  dUzens  in 
these  acddents. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  new 
streamlined  trains  and  all  kinds  of  new 
and  fancy  gadgets  to  make  the  rail  trav- 
eler think  he  is  taking  a  Journey  on  a 
flying  carpet  in  some  dream  of  Arabian 
nights.  Some  trains  travel  very  fast, 
perhaps  too  fast,  considering  all  of  the 
elements  involved,  particularly  the  aged 
condition  of  equipment.  Beautiful  new 
trains,  few  though  they  are  in  number, 
are  quite  an  Improvement  over  match- 
box cars  of  wood.  Yet.  someone  ought  to 
put  In  a  word  for  the  traveler  who  Is  not 
going  across  tbe  country  but  is  making 
a  short  trip  and  must  still  put  up  with 
poor  accommodations.  Aged  railroad 
equipment  is,  since  the  war,  being  run 
faster  in  many  cases  than  during  the  war. 
This,  too.  Is  a  safety  hazard. 

If  anyone  wants  to  get  a  glimpse  of  life 
in  a  railway  express  car  he  has  only  to 
read  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  May 
1947  issue  of  the  Railway  Clerk,  official 
magazine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  largest  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tion. This  article  makes  the  following 
charges  supported  by  evidence:  First,  al- 
most a  third  of  all  express  cars  are  partly 
or  entirely  built  of  wood:  second,  half  of 
tbe  cars  lack  adequate  lighting:  third, 
half  of  tbe  cars  lack  proper  vestibuling 
which  would  make  It  safe  to  go  from  one 
car  to  another;  fourth,  three-fourths  of 
the  cars  do  not  have  safety  kits  accessible 
and  a  fifth  have  defective  signal  equip- 
ment: fifth,  doors  of  over  half  the  cars 
open  with  extreme  difficulty;  sixth,  there 
are  no  ventilators  in  a  fifth  of  the  cars; 
where  cars  do  have  ventilators  they  are 
defective  or  insufficient  in  a  third  of  the 
cases;  seventh,  half  the  cars  in  the  coun- 
try have  inadequate  drainage;  eighth, 
more  than  half  the  cars  have  no  water 
containers,  and  drinking  water  where 
supplied  is  unfit  for  use  in  a  third  of  the 
cases;  and  ninth,  over  half  the  cars  have 
no  toilets,  toilets  where  found  are  not 
enclosed  in  75  percent  of  the  cases,  and 
most  are  too  dirty  for  use  in  any  case, 
and  so  forth.  Inquiry,  on  my  part,  of 
the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
and  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
reveals  a  blanket  denial  of  these  charges 
and  no  information  about  the  number  of 
new  and  improved  express  cars  on  order. 
The  railroads,  of  course,  furnish  these 
"slums  on  wheels"  and  not  the  express 
agency.  A  request  is  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  express  car  situation. 

Indeed,  this  whole  situation  needs  In- 
vestigating with  reference  to  the  effect 
It  has  on  safety  in  rail  transportation. 
Idj  resolution  would  make  such  investi- 
gation possible.  House  Resolution  153 
which  win  be  uken  up  by  the  House  this 
week  is  a  broader  resolution  with  no  spe- 
cific reference  to  rail  transportation  but 


to  the  transp(»-tation  industry  generally. 
That  resolution  comes  from  my  commit- 
tee and  I  support  it  too.  I  hope  for  fa- 
vorable action  on  one  of  these  resolutions 
very  soon.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  mcmey  on  safety  in  air  navigation. 
But,  railroad  safety  is  also  important  and 
is  a  matter  of  urgency  to  vast  numbers 
of  people  who  must  depend  on  this  means 
of  transportation  and  livelihood. 


Direct  Electioa  of  PretiJeBt  and  Vice 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  tCASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THS  SKNATB  OF  THS  UNITED  8TATBS 

Tuesday.  May  13  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald,  dealing  with  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  to 
eliminate  the  electoral  college. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  May  13,  1947] 

raOPLE'S  PBZBIDENTS 

Senator  Lodcx  propoees  the  scrapping  of 
that  ridiculous  anachronism,  the  electoral 
college.  He  would  substitute  direct  popu- 
lar vote,  without  regard  to  States.  For  the 
reformation  of  a  long-outmoded  practice,  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  Is  wise; 
but  there  are  implications. 

The  foimdlng  fathers  intended  the  elec- 
toral college  to  be  a  group  of  elder  states- 
men better  fitted  to  choose  a  President  than 
either  the  people  as  a  whole  or  the  Con- 
gress. But  after  only  three  elections,  the 
college  ceased  to  be  an  exalted  repository 
of  Independent  Judgment,  and  become  in- 
stead a  mere  registering  machine  of  party 
selections.  Today  we  quadrennially  go 
through  the  ponderous  ceremony  of  electing 
electors  who.  long  after  everyone  knows 
the  resxilte,  go  to  their  State  capltols  and 
cast,  like  automatons,  their  stlptUated  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Apart  from  the  ellly  retention  of  a 
meaningless  process,  the  system  has  various 
flaws.  The  States  vote  as  a  unit.  If 
Massachusetts  plumfM  for  candidate  A.  then 
all  who  voted  for  candidate  B  are  vlrttially 
disfranchised  in  the  national  election.  It 
Is  quite  possible,  and  has  happened  several 
times,  that  a  candidate  with  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote  of  the  country  will  lose  to  a 
candidate  with  a  maJ<Mity  of  the  electoral 
vote.  In  also  happens  that  one  vote  In 
South  Carolina  Is  equal  to  12  votea  In  Illi- 
nois or  10  m  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  Lodge  plan,  the  States  would 
report  the  vote  for  each  candidate,  and  the 
Congress  would  coxmt  the  totals  and  award 
the  office  to  the  one  with  the  most  votes. 
As  simple  as  that. 

But  such  an  amendment  may  not  be  easily 
adopted.  The  small  SUtes,  like  South  Caro- 
lina, gain  too  much  by  the  unit  system. 
And  the  vestiges  of  federalism  remain  strong 
even  m  other  States,  which  may  want  to 
cling  to  this  symbol  of  State  rlghU. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  effect  of  the 
form  of  voting  on  the  presidency  Itself. 
We  know  pretty  certainly  that  If  the  Consti- 
tution had  placed  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 


dent In  the  OMigress.  the  executlva  branoh 
would  have  remained  subordinate  to  tiM 
legislative,  as  It  has  in  Swltaerland.  !&• 
staad.  iB  the  InteresUng  rivalry  for  power, 
as  recently  recounted  by  Wilfred  E.  Blnkley 
In  Presldoit  and  Congress,  the  Executive, 
as  more  representative  of  the  whole  people, 
has  Increasingly  come  out  tops  over  the 
legislative  branch. 

Now  the  Lodge  proposal  la  to  make  the 
President  even  more  completely  repreeenta« 
tive  of  the  whole  people.  No  more  would  a 
Democratic  President  be  able  to  alight  the 
popular  wiahes  of  the  solid  South,  knowing 
that  the  unit  rule  would  keep  It  solid.  He 
would  have  to  recognise  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  had  a  vote  for  him. 

That  would  make  him  even  more  of  a 
people's  President,  and  would  strengthen 
him  m  any  rtvalry  with  a  aectlonally  minded 
Congress.  That  might  be  either  good  or  bad. 
But  It  Is  an  easUy  overlooked  Implication 
In  the  Lodge  measure.  Obviously,  the 
founding  fathers  didn't  want  it  that  way. 


Fifth  Annhrertanr  af  the  WAC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  icAssACBUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  broadcast  on  May  11,  1947: 

AHKOuNcn.  On  May  14,  the  members  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  will  observe  their 
fifth  anniversary  In  the  span  of  6  years  the 
WAC  has  proved  that  women  have  a  deflnita 
place  In  the  pattern  for  national  secvirlty. 
Five  years  Is  a  abort  time  In  our  military 
history  but  the  part  that  women  have  played 
in  that  history  is  significant  and  worthy  of 
review.  Five  years  ago  the  Hitler  machine 
was  rolling  over  Europe.  Island  after  Island. 
In  the  Pacific,  had  fallen  Into  the  Jap  plan 
of  war.  Manpower  and  material  were  the 
only  means  to  stem  the  tide  that  threatened 
to  engulf  the  world.  In  the  emergency  of 
the  times  the  Women's  Army  Corps  was. 
bom.  The  legislation  was  p>resented  to  Con- 
gress by  Mrs.  BorrH  Notrasx  Roons,  veteran 
Congresswoman  from  Massachusetts.  And 
folks,  when  I  say  "veteran  Congreaswoman,"  I 
think  how  appropriate  the  term  Is,  for 
Mrs.  RooEBS  hai:  served  her  State  and  Nation 
for  22  years  and  throughout  her  period  of 
service,  her  deep,  unchanging  Interest  has 
been  with  the  "veteran."  Mrs.  Rooaas'  In- 
terest in  the  veteran  has  extended  over  World 
War  I  and  n  and  will  go  on  and  on.  Today 
she  U  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  veter- 
ans know  that  they  will  never  be  forgottea 
heroes  to  her,  but  men  and  women  who  in 
the  crisis  saved  the  American  way.  Tea;  the 
veterans  truly  have  a  staunch  friend  In  Con- 
gresswoman RooKBS.  Her  untiring  work  in 
that  field  Is  another  story,  one  that  merlU 
a  time  all  Its  own.  Today.  I'd  like  to  hava 
Mrs.  RoGZBS  teU  \is  about  tbe  Women's  Army 
Corps. 

Mrs.  Rooxas,  Just  how  did  you  happen  to 
Introduce  the  Women's  Army  Corps? 

Mrs.  RocKBS.  First,  let  me  thank  you  foe. 
telling  about  my  work  for  the  veterans.  I 
think  It  Is  most  important  that  veterans 
know  that  America  U  more  than  grateful  for 
all  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  today; 
that  our  appreciation  Is  not  mere  lip  aarvica 
but  an  alert  activity  that  wUl  be  permanent. 
Let's  get  back  now  to  this  other  peat  in- 
terest of  mine,  the  Women's  Army  Oorpa. 
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(  OOOM  of  tba  other  WAC  Installa- 
eialtod. 
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}rdlng 
It  (hay  send 

ckiear  to  Use  front?** 

AMMOVMcn.  I  know  tbat  you  vuitad 
Waca  earring  In  the  Stataa.    Bow  about  toll* 
ing  ue  rrrwvKhf^  o(  tola  group  of  Wacs7 

Airs.  BMtoA.  1  mmM  Wkm  to  say  somet' 
abont  tho  equally  Aao  work  tbat  the  ^ 
here   at   hoaaa.    Tou   know 
It  Interest  In  Army  hoepttala  and  I 
to  mention  bare  that  SUBB  Waoa  were  rt« 
erulted.  trained  and  aaslgned  to  Army  he 
ptUla  to  Bupplement  tbe  work  of  the  graa^ 
Army   medical  department.     Why.  even 
day.  almcat    1.200   of   theae   Waca   are 
dotog  dvty  with  Army  ganatal  boapltals.    To 
know  their  Job  dldnt  end  with  the  VJ- 
celebrations 

ANNOuMcsa.  Mrs.    Rooaaa.   you    have 
moat  ganrroua  in  giving  tn  tola  time, 
there  anything  that  you  would  like  to 
about  the  Wscs?    I  know  that  the  W.\'~i 
tbla  area  ara  tuned  la  to  hear  you  and  I" 
sure  there's  no  one  tooy  would  rather  boci 
give   a  birthday  aiaottod  toon   their 


Mra.  w~i"—  Thank  ycu.  Bvery  year 
haee  bad  tba  Joy  of  wlshtn;;  the  WAC 
happy  birthday  Oa  tola,  tbelr  fifth  b:rv' 
day.  1  want  to  tall  Colonel  Hallaren  and 
9.S17  Waca.  who  are  stlH  aorelng. 
proud  we  all  are  of  tbe  work  thoy  have  dc 
during  the  poat  year.  While  the  irreat 
ot  figbttag  a  war  osada  all  anxious  to  ii.tva 
port  la  tbat  gnm  biiilnsaa.  tha  women 
are  serving  today  ara  dotog  a  Job  eqi 
Important,  they  are  guarantaaing  that 
aasrtooto  of  Bataaa.  Iwo  JUna,  Anzlo. 
Noraaady  wore  not  In  vain.  I  salute 
aad  a  happy  btrtbday  to  every  one — thoae 
e  who  are  eerving. 
you.  Mrs  Rocsas. 
Day.  I  am  stus  everyc 
wOl  agraa  with  me  toat  you  may  truly 
callad  tha  Wac  Motbar. 

Per  tho  Waoa  I  would  Uka  to  render 
a  mualcal  salute,  a  salute  from  all  our  wc 
dartul  woman  soldiers,  to  one  who  Is  tr 
another  tine  soldier:  Morton  Gould's  Ai 
can  Salute. 

(Tranaerlptlon.    American    Salute,    up 
end.) 

AxjsooKCia.  rm  sura,  tbat  like  tbe  root  j 
ua.  every  Wac  la  today  thinking  of  a 
tbat    U    cloaaat    la    bar    heart,    this 
Motbar's  Day.    I  wanted  to  have  a  numi 
hare  tbat  would  fit  tba  day;  and  after 
ovar  and  ooor  all  the  musical  scores  thai 
oooM  aeqdlro.  here  la  the  score  I  flnaUy 
lectad — I  hope  you  agraa  wlto  me — for 
Norman   Clayton    and    the   soldlara'   ct 
really  do  render  It  beautifully.    It's  the 
Chord. 

(Transcription.  Loat  Chord,  up  to  end.) ' 
AMMocwcsa.  Hew   about   one   of   you 
looking  Waca  stepping  over  thla  wsyT 
like  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you.    O. 
how  about  you.  Sergeant  Rlchman. 
Staff  Sgt.  Jaao  Bleb  man  baa  been  a 
since  the  fuat  day  that  training  started 
roet  Dee  Molnee.  Iowa.     That  was  way 
in  July  1942.    She  comes  all  the  way  fi 
Loa  ftngaloa  CaUf.    Jane,  how  about  ter 
ua  soOMthlng  of  your  5  years  In  the  WACf  | 

Staff  Sergeant  RacaxAM.  I  was  sent 
with  over  300  other  woman  to  Dea  Molnee 
tbe   first   Wac   basic   training   for 
woman.    Xt'a  sure  hot  In  Dea  Molnee  In 
and  wa  wara  a  wUtod  bunch  of  women  wl 
tha  Regular  Armf  Bon  aosignad  to  train 
met  ua  at  the  train      I  had  a  sad  start  m 
army  life,  for  I  sprained  my  ankle  and 
to  stop  training  for  2  weeks.     ThU  broke 
heart:  hot  or  not.  I  wanted  to  be  In 
Bkarcblng. 

Aaaoumaa.  Wtfl.    apparoatly. 
both  your  anklo  aad  hoait  bate  boalad 
duty  did  yoa  do  after  you  Ibiiahed  baalct 

Staff  Sergeant  RicmiAit.  I've  sure 
lot  ft  itow ifa  to  tho  5  yean  tbat  I  have 
thM  vn Ifwv    From  taaic,  I  wait  to  Daj 
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Army. 
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m  after  all  the  time 
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Italy  and  Germany, 
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re  caa  •  •  •  tbara 
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American  way.  All  through  Oermany  atmllar 
projects  are  going  ftill  force.  These  gather- 
ings  reaemble  the  typical  Army  talkfeat 
where  political  and  economic  queetlons  are 
dlaeuaaed.  Of  course — since  It's  an  all-wom- 
an dlacuselon — clothes,  movlee,  household 
gadgets,  and  even  recipes  get  as  much  time, 
or  more,  toan  toe  queetlons  of  a  social  and 
cultural  type. 

AimouMcn.  What's  your  duty  station  now. 
Corporair 

Corporal  HoLua.  I  work  in  tbe  Pentagon 
now — In  the  Military  Personnel  Procurement 
Division. 

AHNOtTMCza.  Corporal,  are  you  interested  In 
becoming  a  member  of  toe  Regular  Army? 
I  mean  If  the  Corpa  la  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Army. 

Corporal  Hoixxs.  Tm  more  than  Interested. 
I  was  out  of  the  Army  for  about  6  months 
and  when  toe  reentry  program  opened  I 
waa  one  of  the  first  to  return.  If  there  Is  a 
Regular  Anny  Women's  Army  Corpa.  I  want 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

AMNOUMCxa.  Thank  you.  Corporal  BoUls. 
we  salute  you  and  all  the  Wacs  for  your  fine 
patriotic  feeling.  We  slnceiely  hope  you  all 
have  a  long,  long  military  career. 


Cwctrmnt  Speeck  tt  Westers  Hifk 
School,  May  6, 1947 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oa 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  iLLiM  on 

IN  THB  HOnSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,1947 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  wide  Interest  manifested  recently 
In  the  remaiics  of  Mrs.  Shura  Lewis  on 
May  6  before  a  group  of  students  at 
Western  High  School  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  occasioned  considerable 
controversy  and  wm  ventilated  at  length 
In  the  several  Washington  newspapers, 
I  believe  Congress  is  entitled  to  such  in- 
formation as  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  which  I  di- 
rected to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dr.  Hobart  M.  Corning,  on  May  7,  1947, 
and  his  reply  of  May  8. 1947. 

The  following  two  newspaper  clippings 
from  the  Evening  SUr  of  May  8  and  the 
Times-Herald  of  May  11  are  explanatory: 

HOUSK  or   RXPBISENTATIVES, 

CoMMrnxx  on  ths 
DisraiCT  or  CoLVMSia, 
Waahington.  D.  C,  May  7.  1947. 
Dr.  HooAST  M.  CoaNiNO, 

Superintendent  of  SchooU, 

Waahinfton.  D.  C. 
Deab  Da.  CoaNiNO:  Will  you  kindly  sub- 
mit a  full  statement  covering  the  happen- 
ings at  the  Western  High  School  yesterday? 
Sincerely  yours. 

EvnsTT  M.  DnKSXK, 

Chxiirman. 

Bvraasrranmtn  or  BcaooiM, 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  t.  1947. 
Hon.  Svaacrr  M.  Dnucmt. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Diitriet 
of  Colttmbla  of  the  United  State* 
Houte  of  Mepresentativea,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Mr    Dcaa   CoMoeaoBMAM    DnncscM:    It    la 
quite  natural  that  you  should  be  Interested 
In  the  very  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Weat- 
em  High  School  this  week.    I  note  by  the 
press  tbat  you  ara  directing  a  lattor  to  mo 


asking  for  an  explanation.  An  explanation 
la  certainly  In  order,  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
anticipate  your  requeat.  Tbe  entire  affair 
has  shocked  the  whole  echool  system.  The 
reported  utterances  of  the  speaker  at  the 
Western  High  School  assembly  are  repugnant 
to  all  who  are  vrorklng  vrlth  youth  In  the 
Washington  schools,  and  the  unfortiwate 
train  of  circumstances  which  brought  about 
her  appearance  before  students  in  tbat 
school  Is  sincerely  regretted  by  all  of  tis. 
The  entire  affair  was  wholly  contrary  to  the 
phlloaopby  of  education  under  which  we 
operate. 

Perhapa  the  moat  shocked  and  regretful 
person  connected  with  the  schools  Is  the 
principal  of  Western  High  School,  who  made 
the  arrangements  for  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Lewis,  but  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
advise  her  that  she  must  not  speak  on  po- 
litical ideologies  and  Issues.  The  sincere 
regret  which  Mr.  Danowsky.  principal  of 
Western  High  School,  feels  Is  characteristic 
of  and  In  tune  with  bis  10  years  of  very  faith- 
ful and  loyal  service  In  our  schools.  His  waa 
an  error  of  Judgment,  for  which  he  baa  been 
criticized  by  this  office,  but  any  censure  at 
him  U  directed  toward  hu  mistaken  Judg- 
ment. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
held  yesterday  I  aubmitted  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  on  thla  affair.  I  be- 
lieve you  wUl  be  Interested  in  that  state- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  I  am  sending  you 
a  copy  herewith. 

I  shall,  of  courae,  be  very  glad  to  forward 
to  you  any  additional  Information  which  X 
may  gather  as  we  proceed  with  a  further 
atudy  of  this  matter,  and  I  shaU  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  Inquiries  concerning  it  which 
you  may  desire  to  make. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HoBABT  M.  CoamMO. 
Superintendent  of  Scho6l$. 

BtTFniNTKNSSNT  OT  BCHOOIO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  1947. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Laohs  and  GorruicBir:  At  about  10 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  we  received  a  tele- 
phone complaint  from  the  mother  of  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Western  High  School  in  which 
she  reported  that  her  daughter  and  two 
other  girls  had  left  the  school  assembly  with- 
out permission  because  they  had  been  dis- 
pleased with  the  statements  of  the  speaker 
which  tbey  said  were  tmfavorable  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Danowsky,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  an  Immediate 
report,  stated  that  in  January  of  this  year  he 
had  heard  Mrs.  Shura  Vozllova  Lewis  speak 
at  a  Saturday  institute  at  the  Wilson  Teach- 
ers College  on  the  subject  I  Lived  in  Russia. 
Because  It  seemed  to  him  that  her  talk  would 
be  interesting  to  students  In  his  school  he 
Invited  her  to  appear  at  an  assembly  pro- 
gram to  discuss  the  educational  system  im- 
der  which  she  waa  brought  up  in  Russia. 
The  engagement  was  made  for  yeaterday 
morning,  and  in  ber  talk  Mrs.  Lewis  shifted 
fr<»n  a  dlsctission  of  her  personal  experlencee 
to  a  comparison  of  life  In  the  Soviet  with 
that  In  the  United  States,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  latter.  She  described  the  fol- 
lowing areas  In  which  she  claimed  condi- 
tions in  Russia  were  favorable  to  thoae  In 
tbe  United  States:  Education,  medical  care, 
vacation  prlvilegea.  entertainment,  attitude 
of  the  preaa.  religion  and  morals,  aecurity  of 
employment,  retirement  privileges. 

She  also  defended  the  Russian  demands 
for  reparations  tat  war  damagaa  and  stated 
In  reaponae  to  a  queatlon  that  the  Russiana 
ara  ao  busy  with  reconstruction  that  they  do 
not  want  war.  Mr.  Danowsky,  tbe  two  aa- 
alstant  prinetpals,  and  eight  teacbera  pro- 
pared  and  submittod  a  written  report,  raa- 
marlflpg  their  itatoments  as  followi: 


"Tht  speech  may  be  construed  aa  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  the  Russian  system  pitched 
In  terms  such  as  would  be  expected  of  a 
person  brought  up  under  that  system." 

Mr.  Danowsky  stated  orally  that  there  waa 
no  disorder  during  the  assembly  program  al- 
though it  was  obvlotis  that  tbe  students 
resented  the  statements  that  were  being 
made.  During  the  morning  and  during  the 
lunch  period  there  was  some  demonstration 
including  the  carrying  ot  hastily  prepared 
placards  against  Russia.  During  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Danowsky  prepared  the  following 
statement  which  was  read  to  all  atudenta 
and  all  teachers  In  the  school: 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  speaker 
whom  we  invited  to  this  morning's  assembly 
digressed  from  her  stated  topic  as  previously 
announced  In  the  bulletin  to  Inject  political 
issues  which  are  at  variance  with  tbe  beat 
American  traditions. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  all  Weatemera 
however  for  their  loyalty  and  fine  spirit  of 
coop>eratlon  in  an  exceedingly  embarasslng 
situation." 

This  statement  waa  transmitted  to  the 
newspapers,  to  the  press  associations,  and  to 
the  local  radio  stations  by  the  central  office. 
The  following  brief  comment  of  my  own  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Danowsky's  statement  waa  aim!- 
larly  distributed: 

"I  concur  In  Mr.  Danowsky's  statement  be- 
eaxise  I  consider  the  entire  Incident  very 
regrettable,  and  X  do  think  the  students  and 
faculty  deserve  great  credit  for  their  under- 
standing and  cooperative  apirlt  In  a  vary 
embarrassing  situation." 

The  Institute  to  which  Mr.  Danowaky  re- 
ferred was  held  at  the  Wllaon  Teachers  Col- 
lege on  Saturday,  January  11.  under  the 
Joint  sponsOTshlp  of  the  Wilson  Teacbera 
College  and  the  American  Council,  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  Inc.,  on  the  subject. 
"What  Teachers  Should  Know  About  Paclfle 
Relations."  Several  of  the  speakers,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Lewis,  were  arranged  for  by  the  In- 
stitute. Dr.  Hager  sUted  yesterday  that  at 
that  meeting  Mrs.  Levrls  confined  her  dis- 
cussion to  her  ovm  life  in  Russia,  ezperlencea 
with  Russian  people,  and  descriptions  of  tho 
kinds  of  people  that  are  in  the  country. 
She  refused  to  answer  any  questions  having 
political  algnlficance.  The  fact  that  she  re- 
fiised  to  discuss  political  matters  then,  but 
that  with  a  younger  audience  yesterday  en- 
gaged In  definite  propaganda,  undeniably 
admits  the  conjecture  that  she  may  deliber- 
ately have  taken  advantage  of  an  audieneo 
of  more  Impressionable  age. 

The  phlloaophy  of  education  worked  out 
by  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Washing- 
ton public  schools  presents  aa  the  ultimate 
aim  an  individual  "who  aa  a  responsible 
citizen  is  ready  few  the  enjoyments  and  du- 
ties of  home,  famUy.  and  commtinlty  life, 
with  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation 
of  American  Ideals,  principles,  and  purpoeea 
tbat  will  promote  the  progress  of  our  own 
democracy  and  carry  over  into  world  cltisen- 
shlp."  We  believe  that  thU  aim  U  a  direct 
responsibility  of  school  personnel  and  that 
it  Is  being  strictly  observed  by  them. 

The  assembly  programs  in  the  aehools  play 
an  important  part  in  our  instructional  pro- 
gram which  they  are  Intended  to  supplement 
and  intensify.  In  the  present  Instance  tho 
attempt  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  tho 
schocM  was  unfortunate  and  undoubtedly 
ahould  have  been  avoided.  The  regret  of  tho 
principal  Is  very  deep  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  fine  record  which  he  has  esUbliahed 
through  10  years  of  effective  servloe  in  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
convlnoed  that  tbo  error  was  one  in  Judg- 
ment. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  tbat  hundreds 
of  aaaembly  programs  are  held  in  the  achoola 
at  all  levels  each  year  and  that  for  many  o( 
them  outside  speakers  are  engaged.  Tho 
princii>ala  of  the  schools  have  chosen  thooo 
qoakers  earsCully,  this  being  ths  first  ln<- 
staaoo  la  many  years  ot  an  objoottonaW 
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undar  Ootamtmlat  infliMnoa. 

Ifta.  Lawla  aooadM  oC  on  another 
aton  la  a  vary  tBtomMBf  way.    On  Jant 
10.  1M7.  aha  naada  oaa  of  bar  UtUe  talka 
tha    rtudant    body    of    tba    Franklin 
Maraball  OoUaga.  Lancaatar.  Pa. 

la  Uwt  talk  aba  praiaed  tha  Ooouni 
raaolatlaa  of   191t  for  having  "killed 
tha  rli^t  people,"  eald  tbat  Ruaela  of 
la  "parfaet"  aad  that  all  tha  people 
lived  la  flood  hniaw  baCor*  tha  war. 

Tou  aaay  ooiapara  har  Ideaa  of  parfc 
and  good  homes  with  what  you  wUl 
In  the  above-mentioned  Library  of 


Tat  a  simple  houaawtfe  who  Juat 
to  bring  up  her  chlldran.  lira.  Lewis  la^ 
buay  Uttle  bee  If  there  ever  was  one. 
Instance,  the  two  apaeches  sboTe  mentlc 
were  samplaa  of  the  circuit -riding  job 
doea  for  the  laat-Waat  Aaaociatlon.  what 
aver  tbat  la. 

Por  each  parfonaaaea  of  which  she 
a  fee  in  loathaaoma  United  Statea  capitall 
money. 

She  has  spoken  not  only  all  around  Wi 
Isgton  since  1948,  but  In  New  York  and 
wally  around   the  But. 

She  teaches  Ruaalan  at  the  Good  Net, 
hor  School.  M9  Seventeenth  Street  NW 
ta  Mbruary  of  this  year  applied  tor  and 
ealved  an  offer  of  a  ie,00O-«-yaar  Job 
the  United  Nattona  organliatloo. 

What  baa  delayed  har  taking  that  onet 

It  Is  worth  knowing  alao  that  this  demi 
Uttle  mother  is  a  regular  attendant  at  m« 
Inga  of  tha  Rxisalan-Amerlcan  Club  here. 
traqtMDt  dlamaatona  of  world  affairs 
Lawrence  Todd.  th«  Whahlngton  eorresf 
ent  of  Tass.  the  oMalBl  Soviet  news 
and  tbat  her  brother  la  or  waa  a  colonel 
the   Red    Army. 

A  buay  and  talented  lady,  though  not 
a  dttaen  of   the  United   SUtes.     Alao. 
wboee  comings  and  golnga  It  Is  In  tbe 
ulne  public  interest  to  know  and  record. 

For  by  her  actions  she  has  moved  ber 
out  of  the  class  of  a  private  peraon  and 
that  of  public  propagandist  and  agent  la 
highly  controversial  held  of  foreign  affairs.  { 

Let's  all  keep  track  of  her. 

intna  the  Waahtagtoa  Bvanlng  Star 
May  t.  19471 

Lrarta.  DiJiuaaao  ar  "PtTaa  Ovn  Nc 
Doinaa    Axr    Otnx.T — Rich-S 
CLAnta  Lavs  roa  Umrso  9rAi 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

In    a   living   room   with   American 
aprawlad  on  the  floor  and  a  Russian 
perehad  atop  a  bookcase.  Mrs.  Shura 
pictured  heraeU  today  aa  a  woman  who  Ic 
both  her  native  and  har  adopted  land. 

Tha  youthful-looking  mother  of  two 
dren,  wboee  speech  on  Rtissla  at  W4 
High  School  baa  precipitated  two 
•lonal  uiqulrlea.  aaid: 

"I  dont  feel  myaalf  guUty  at  aU.    I 
what  I  alvra3rs  was.    I  am  upaet  only 
catiae  It  la  not  vary  gtxxl  for  both  count 
to  make  a  fuaa  out  of  nothing." 

But  Mra.  Lawla  waa  near  taara  when 
telephone  rang  and  a  voice  at  the  other 
told  Mra.  Lawu  what  tha  caller  thought 
Ruaalan  women. 

Taopla  are  horrible.'*  abe  ahtiddarad. 

■■■aa  Bova  to  aaT-oaiB  <awiiaa 
no  aacuaad  haraaU  long  enough  to  bt 
^  and  Raul.  t.  into  their  coau 
thaaa  aC  to  the  public  day-care  cent 
for  which  the  pareate  pay  aoeording  to 
and  tha  DIatrlet  Oovammant  paya 
Than  aha  anawarad  quaatkma 
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peaker.     "I  liked  the 

Ime." 
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Irom  tbe  group  asking 

^p  of  teachers  at  Wll- 
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apresentative    Mondt, 

House  Un-American 

a  "very  active  pres- 

of  foreign  relations." 

:h  at  wiLaoiff 

[apeach  at  WUaon  High 
\t    met    Nathaniel    A. 
Western.     According 
rsky  told  her: 

intereatlng  becauaa 
Ilka  that.    Tou  really 

krdtng  to  Mra.   Lewla. 

[the  aame  speech  at 
Iky  subsequently  baa 
teer  clear  of  political 
said  she  had  never 

3ld  him  aha  had  no 

>uld  want  to  be  paid 

prlndp&I,   she   said. 

rt  pay  her  much  but 

lent,  she  said,  came 

school"  and  took  the 

which  aha  eaahed 

oLOBiFT  suaaiA 

at  Western,  she  said. 

had  given  at  WUaon. 

lal  opinion."  she  ea- 
rn to  glorify  Rusaia." 
Western    students    she 
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realized  before  bow 
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of  planned  economy. 
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Government. 
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She  recalled  that  one  atudent  asked  If  ahe 
believed  friendship  waa  pmeaible  between 
Rusaia  and  America.  She  said  she  told  them 
**vre  all  have  to  fight  for  peace. " 

Another  atudent,  she  said,  asked  ber  If 
medical  care  really  was  free  to  everybody  In 
Buaala.  She  told  them  everyone  got  the 
same  free  medical  care. 

•^t*B  true."  aha  aakl.  'at'a  not  an  es- 
l^geratlon." 

Ifre.  Lewla  said  she  was  bom  In  the  Ural 
Mbuntalns  on  tbe  edge  of  Siberia  and  begaa 
to  teach  when  she  was  15. 

"Whan  I  waa  19 1  want  to  Moaeow  to  study," 
tfia  said,  n  aald  at  the  high  wOmoI  it  didnt 
•oat  me  a  penny  and  that  was  tnie.  If 
yoo  work  hard,  the  Oovemment  glvea 
•cholarahlpa.'* 

WAirrs  TO  BBCOMX  crrnnf 

She  waa  married  in  1930  and  came  to  thla 
country  arlth  ber  husband  and  young  Eric 
In  IMS.  Blnoa  than,  ahe  baa  been  making 
oeeaakmal  apoachea  for  the  Bast  and  West  As- 
■oeUtlon.  headed  by  Pearl  Buck;  teaching 
BTlit'f  at  home  and  at  classes  in  the  Good 
Neighbor  School. 

Now  atateleaa  because  ahe  had  to  renounce 
her  Riisalan  cltlaanahlp.  ahe  wanta  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen.  She  wanta  har 
aona  to  be  American  citizens. 

Before  she  could  continue,  the  telephone 
rang  again.  She  listened  and  listened. 
Finally,  ahe  said  into  the  telephone  in  a  tired 
voice: 

"We  should  get  along  and  like  each  other — 
Rusaia  and  America — In  spite  of  our  short- 
eomlnga.  The  Ruaalana  dont  want  our 
system  and  w  dont  want  thelra." 

She  listened  another  moment.  Then  aha 
aaid: 

"I  juat  vrant  peace  because  I  have  two 
little  boya.    I  dont  want  them  killed  in  a 


EqoAliiatioB  of  Freifht  Ralu 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  icissiSbiFci 

IN  IHB  HOU6X  OP  EEPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Map  13.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a  decision  which  marks 
tbe  first  step  to  give  anything  like  a 
semblance  of  Justice  in  freight  rates  to 
tbe  people  of  the  South  and  West. 

Of  all  the  dishonest  discriminations  to 
wbich  the  people  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Potomac  Rivers  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  subjected,  It  has  been 
the  discriminatory  freight  rate  they  have 
been  compelled  to  p«y. 

This  legalized  robbery  of  the  South  and 
West  haa  been  going  on  for  half  a  century 
or  more.  We  now  have  about  half  tbe 
membership  of  the  House  and  practi- 
cally two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  living  in  the  punished  area;  and 
tor  tbe  first  time  in  history  we  have  the 
PraMent  of  the  United  States  Uvlng  In 
one  of  the  States  punished  with  these 
dishonest  discriminations. 

We  are  entitled  to  full  and  complete  re- 
lief. This  change  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Tbe 
pec^e  of  the  South  and  West  want  these 
unjust  discriminations  entirely  elimi- 
nated. 

If  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  not  willing  to 
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follow  through  and  wipe  oat  an  of  these 
vicious  discriminations,  then  they  ought 
to  be  removed  and  men  pot  in  tbeir 
place  who  will  do  It 

Under  tbe  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing tbe  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  granting  partial  relief  from 
these  discriminations  Anyone  reading 
this  opinion  can  readily  see  that  the 
Court  would  have  upheld  this  order  Just 
as  willingly  if  it  had  wiped  these  dis- 
honest discriminations  out  entirely. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
(Supreme  Court  of  the  Uhlted  Statea.  Noa. 
343,  344,  and  345,  October  term,  1946.  No. 
843,  State  of  New  York.  State  of  Delaware, 
State  of  IndiaTia.  et  al..  appellant$,  v.  The 
United  States  of  America.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  State  of  Alabama,  et  al. 
No.  344.  State  of  Maine.  State  of  Nev 
Hampshire,  State  of  Vermont,  et  al.,  op- 
pelianfi,  v.  The  United  States  of  America. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  et  al. 
No.  345.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company.  Beaver,  Meade  and 
Knglewood  Railroad  Company,  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Com4>'\ny, 
et  al..  appellants,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
State  of  Alabama,  et  al.  Appeals  from  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  Statea  for 
the  Northern  Diatrlct  of  New  York.] 

(May  12. 19471 
Mr.  Justice  Douglaa  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

The  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  appellanta  aeek  to  have 
set  aside,  restated  from  two  separate  inves- 
tigations instituted  by  the  Commission  on 
its  own  motion  in  1939  to  Inquire  Into  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  moet  of  the 
then  existing  rate-making  standards  for  In- 
terstate railroad  claaa  freight  rates  In  the 
United  States.  One  Inveetlgatlon  related  to 
classifications '  under  which  commodltlea 
move  by  rail  freight.  The  other  related  to 
elase  mtes*  The  two  Investigations  were 
consolidated  and  were  covered  by  one  report, 
as  tbe  problems  of  classification  and  of  class 
ratee  *  are  doeely  Interrelated.    The  findings 


>  Commodities  are  grouped  Into  daaaea. 
those  commodities  in  each  claaa  paying  the 
same  freight  rate  per  100  pounds.  Frequent- 
ly a  commodity  is  in  aeveral  classes  depend- 
ing upon  whether  carload  w  lesa-than-car- 
load  lota  are  involved,  and  upon  the  method 
of  packxiging.  One  dasa  Is  called  first-class 
or  class  100  and  each  other  claaa  haa  been 
fixed  aa  a  percentage,  or  multiple,  of  flrst- 
claaa.  Thus  the  freight  classiflcatlona  in- 
volved in  these  cases  constat  of  lists  contain- 
ing deacriptions  of  every  commodity  moving 
by  freight  and  the  class  or  classea  to  which  It 
la  assigned.  L  e..  Its  daaaiflcatlon  rating  or 
ratings.    See  263  L  C.  C.  pp.  465-472. 

>Tbe  class  ratea  are  In  the  form  of  a 
schedule  which  shows  tbe  price  per  100 
pounds  for  moving  flrst-claaa  freight  every 
possible  distance  It  may  be  moved.  The  cost 
of  shipment  for  a  given  commodity  is  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  Its  classification  rat- 
ing, the  first-class  rate  per  100  potmds  for 
the  haul  Involved,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
first-class  rate  to  which  the  classification 
rating  in  question  Is  subject.  See  203  I.  C.  C 
pp.  615-619. 

•  There  are  three  other  kinds  of  rates: 

Exception  rates  are  rates  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  a  commodity  out  of  Its  regu- 
larly assigned  class  In  the  daaaiflcatlon  and 
Into  another  daas. 

Commodity  ratea  are  special  ratea  eatab- 
llsbed  for  particular  commodities.  For  ptn*- 
poses  of  these  rates  a  commodity  is  not  given 
a  daaaiflcatlon  rating;  the  restUt  is  that  the 


of  the  CommlaaloD  aa  to  daaalfloatlopa  are 
not  directly  Involved  hwe.  Par  the  ordara  of 
tbe  Commlaalon  tmder  attadt  are  Interim 
orders  which  affect  only  dasa  ratea.  tnereaa- 
Ing  them  in  oome  areaa  and  decreaalng  them 
In  othera.  But  a  review  and  summary  of  tha 
Commlaalon  "a  findings  both  on  daaalfleatlona 
and  on  daas  ratea  are  eaaentlal  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

While  there  are  three  major  daaslflcatlan 
territories,  there  are  five  major  rate  terri- 
tories.* Official  Territory,  roughly  speaking, 
llee  east  of  the  Mlaalsalppl  and  north  of  tbe 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers;  It  indtides  most 
of  Virginia.  Southern  Territory  lies  south 
of  Official  Territory  and  east  of  the  Mlssls- 
■Ippl.  Western  Trunk-Llne  Territory  Is  lo- 
cated approximately  between  Official  Terri- 
tory and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Southweet- 
em  Territory  lies  south  of  Western  Trunk- 
Une  Territory  and  west  of  the  Mlaslsslppi  and 
includes  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
part  of  Louisiana.  Mountain -Padflc  Terri- 
tory Includee  Montana  and  New  Mexico  and 
all  territory  west  of  the  Rockies.  Only 
Mountain-Pacific  Territory  Is  not  involved  In 
these  easea. 

The  three  major  daaalfleatlona  are  Offldal. 
Southern,  and  Western.'  But  there  is  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  claaslflcatlons.  The 
problem  Is  one  with  which  the  Commission 
has  long  wrestled.*  But  prior  to  the  present 
Investigation  Its  chief  accomplishment  In 
this  field  had  been  to  eatabllsh  classlfleatlon 
uniformity  within  the  aeparate  terrltorlea. 
National  dasslflcatlon  uniformity  was  still  In 
the  main  lacking.  Many  differences  between 
dasalflcatlons  on  a  particular  rating  are  mat- 
ters of  substance:  others  are  matters  of 
nomenclature.  Moreover,  there  haa  been  a 
tendency  among  carriers  to  work  against  the 
evolution  of  uniform  classifications  by  mak- 
ing exceptions  which  remove  eommodltiea 
from  the  daaalfleatlona  for  rate-making 
purposes. 

Section  1  (4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended  (24  Stat.  379.  64  Stat.  899, 
900.  49  U.  S.  C.  f  1  (4) ) ,  provides  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  common  carriers  to  establish 
Jtist  and  reasonable  classifications  applicable 
to  through  freight  rates  and  charges.  Sec- 
tion I  (6)  fn-obibits  every  tmjust  and  tm- 
reasonable  classification.  Section  3  (1)  pro- 
hibits discrimination.  And  section  16  (1) 
empowers  the  Commission  to  preacrlbe  jtiat, 
fair,  and  reaaonable  daaalfleatlona.  after  a 


commodity  ratea  have  no  flzed  percentaga 
relatlonshlpe  to  flrst-dasa  ratea. 

Coltmm  ratee  are  fixed  as  definite  per- 
centages of  flrst-class  rates  but  like  com- 
modity ratea  they  apply  only  to  particular 
commodltlea  and  are  assigned  no  r^ular 
class. 

See  262  I.  C.  C,  p.  869. 

*  Some  rate  terrltorlea  have  subdivisions  In 
which  rate  differentials  are  applicable  which 
vary  the  dass  rates  within  the  territory  In 
question. 

'The  OCBclal  Classification  applies  within 
Official  Territory  and  from  Western  Trunk- 
Llne  Territory  to  Offldal.  The  Southern 
Classlfleatlon  applies  within  Southern  Ter- 
ritory, between  OfBctal  and  Southern,  and 
from  Western  Trunk-Llne  to  Southern. 
Weetem  Classification  indudea  Weatern 
TTimk-Llne,  Southwestern  and  Mountain 
Padflc  rate  terrltoriee.  It  applies  within 
those  three  territories,  between  Southwest- 
ern and  Official,  between  Southwestern  and 
Southern,  from  Official  to  Western  Trtmk- 
Llne,  between  Mountain  Padflc  and  Oflkslal. 
from  Southern  to  Western  Trunk-Llne,  and 
between  Motnf  tain -Padflc  and  Southern. 

•Western  Classlfleatlon,  26  I.  C.  C.  442; 
Consolidated  Classtflcatlon,  64  L  C.  C.  1; 
Southern  Class  Rate  Inves^atlon,  100  I.  C. 
C.  618;  Con8(^idated  Southweatem,  123  I.  O. 
C.  203;  Western  Trunk-Llne  Class  Ratea.  164 
I.  C.  C.  1;  Eastern  Class  Rate  InvestigaUon. 
164  L  C.  C.  314. 
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to  bt  ttntowtttl  untU  thcr«  la  na- 

ui^tormity  of  dawlfleatlon.    It  found 

tn  ttaa  appUcabta  «laMlflca- 

1«*«U  of  tto*  eUM  raus  M 

tiw  i«T«i>  «f  «IM  ela«  raM 
1%  fooaa  flMt  ■htppan  tn 
pay  mora  tkMB  ilitppara  in  an- 
ttory  on  tha  Maaa  artlela  bsoauaa 
<Uirar«now;  tbat  tarrttorlal 
itti^    elaHiaiMloo    t«rrl- 
at4  artdldal  and  eaoM  wtrtaum  eom- 
pUcttttoo  K  xhMt  wbara  gaofrapble  eoodltlona 

raranua  r«qulr«- 
>  raqulrlnf  rat*  mI- 
tlM  ad)ustBMnta  should  ba  mad* 
not  hi  tfca  taaile  claaaifleatioo  ItMlf  but  in 
tba  rat«  1  trala  or  by  th«  craaUon  of  Uflttmau 
aaoaptloi  a  to  th*  claMlflcatlon;  tbat  amonft 
thara  waa  no  raal  unUarm- 
rattnca  although  tha 
ili^innatlnn  prlnclplaa  arc  appUcabIa 
tha  Nation  It  coodudad  that 
Eh  uDlformlty  It  la  Impoasibla  to 
juat  and  raaaanahla  ralatlonahlpa 
ribaa  ratea  for  ooanpatliic  eoounodl- 
li  It  la  faaalMa  tar  tha  earrlara  to  aa- 
tabUah  i  uniform  nlaaaHWwitlon.  Tha  Com- 
lava  tha  raUroada  tha  opportunity 
ha  iniUatlTa  tn  praparlng  tha  naw 
k  olaaalflcatlon — an  Invitation  which. 
«a  ara  a  Ivtaad.  haa  baa«  acaaptcd. 
Prior  |0  thia  proaaattag  tito  Commlaalon 
Mi^r  daaa-rata  tnvaatlt*tlona — 
of  tha  rata  tarrltorlaa  azoapt 
Thaaa  aatahltahad  claaa- 
rata  atr\i^turaa  oo  a  ra«laoaJ  baala.  t.  a.,  thay 

of  uniformity  la 
elaaa  ratia  within  aaeh  tarrttory  or  aubdtvl- 
aion  of  u  tarrttory.  But  they  did  not  daal 
wtltk  tetjrtamtorlal  clasa  rataa  by  hannonta- 
rata  adjustmenta  ana  wltk  tha 
Am  a  raault  thara  ara  aeparaU  InUr- 
tarrltorljj  raw  atructuraa  appllcabla  to 
fralght  Uaflic  moving  train  ona  tarrttory 
Into  anoLhar. 
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tarrttorlal  claaa-rata  atructuraa  ara 
ipUcatad.    Thara  1-  no  l>aatc 
them,  and  they  ara  com- 
pato«  fei  ««rytac  formulae. 

found   that  daaa  rataa 
within  abutham.  South weatam.  and 
Trunh-l  laa  Tanitoriea.  and  from 

(o  oaetal  Tarrttory.  wara  ganaraUy 
OMKh  btgbar.  article  for  artlda.  than  tha 
wli  hln  O^ctal  Tarrttory.  It  found  that 
higher  c  aaa  rataa  hava  tmpMtad  the  develcp- 
it  a  id  movamaut  of  daaa-rate  fr*V«ht 
wlthm  t  outham.  Southvaatam.  and  Waatam 
Trunk-ljltta  tarrltorlaa  and  from  thoaa  tanrt- 
Terrttory.  It  concltidad  (hat 
Om  eomparatlva  coau  of  traasporta- 
nor  varlatlona  In  tha  eonslau* 
and  voi^aaa  of  traflc  within  tha  terrltoriaa 
thoaa  dlifarancaa  In  the  claas  ratea. 
TIM  Can  imlaalon  also  AataraatBad  that  aqual- 
yt  elaaa  rataa  li  Mt  iapanrtant  oa 
•giuallaa  ioa  of  aondaaa  rataa  and  that  intar- 
tarrttorl  il  rala  prohlama  can  ba  aolT'd  only 
by   aaUOlahlBg   aubatantlal   uniformity   la 
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Oaetloa  1  («>  and  (5>   (a)  o(  tha  act 
qulra  rataa  and  chargaa  to  ba  J\ist  and  : 
able.    Tha  Commladon  found  that  tha  Intra-I 
terntortal  claaa  rataa  appllcabla  to  tha  terrV-J 
torlaa   In   queatlon    and   tha   Interterrlt 
daaa  rataa  batwaaa  tha  lorrltorlaa  vloUt 
thoaa  provlalona. 

SacUon  S  ( 1 )  of  tha  act  outlaw*  undue 
unraaaonable  praferaneea  or   advantagea 
any  region,  district,  or  tarrttory.    The  Cc 
mlaalon  found  that  tha  relation  between 
mterterrltorlal  claaa  ratea  to  OfBclal  Tcrrlt 
from  the  oth^r  terrttorlea  In  question 
the  intraterrttorlal  claaa  rataa  within  oC 
territory  reaxilta  In  an  unraaaonable  prefa 
ence  to  OfBclai  Tarrttory  aa  a  whole,  and 
■hippera    and  *recelvara    df    freight    local 
there,    tn    vlolaUon   of   eectlon   3    (1). 
Commlaalon,  acting  pursuant  to  Its  auth   rit 
under  section  15  (1)   of  the  act.  prae<     t> 
reasonable  snd  ncndlacrtminatory  daaa 
to  cure  the  preference  found  to  axlsi.  the  ns 
rataa  to  become  applicable  slmultaneot 
with  the  new  revtaed  daaalflcatlon  which, 
we  have  noted,  the  Commlaalon  ordered 
ba  aatabllshed. 

But  time  win  ba  required  to  formulata 
uniform    classification.     And    the    Comml 
slon  concluded  that  pending  completion 
that  undertakli^  certain  Interim  read] 
menta  In   the  existing  basis  of  clasa  rat 
baaed   on   existing   classlficatlona,   could 
made — raadjuatmenta  which  would   be 
snd  I  iiaarmahla.  and  which  would  redi^ca 
a  minimum  tha  praCwncea  snd  prejudK 
which  the  ComoriHMMI  found  to  be  unlsi 
tn  the  existing  system.     It  determined  thai 
the  several  Intraterrttorlal  freight-rate  str 
turea  ahould  be  brought  doaar  to  the 
level  and  be  conatructed  on  the  same  patt 
or  scheme.     It  concluded  that  aa  many 
farancaa  aa  poaalbla  between  tha  interter 
tortal    rataa    and    tha    Intraterritorlal    rat 
should   be   dtmlnated.      It    according!  v    ck 
derad    that   existing    Interstate   class    r.^'.ea^ 
applicable  to  freight   tralBc   moving  at 
classification      ratings      within      Souths 
Southwestern,  and  Weatern  Trunk-Llne 
rttorlea  inter  territorially  between  those 
rltortaa.  and  intarterrttorlally  between 
of  thoaa  terrttorlea  and  Official  Territory, 
reduced  10  percent  subject  to  quallflcatlc 
not   Important  here.     It  also  ordarad 
tnterstaU  daaa  ratea  for  freight  trafl 
Ing   at   daaalflcatlon   ratings   wtthln 
Territory  be  increased  10  percent,  subject 
qualifications  not  relevant  to  our  pnbli 
It  found  the  new  interim  daaa  ratea  Just  ai 
raaaonaWa   (983  I.  C.  C.  447,  aupplemaat 
report.  904  I.  C  C  41). 

The  new  Interim  rata*  war*  ordered  to 
eooM  affective  January  1.  1946.     Prior  to  tt 
data.  New  Tork  and  other  Northern  Btat 
appellanu  In  No.  34S,  filed  their  petition 
the  Dtatrlct  Court  to  set  aside  the  orders 
tha  CoHuaiHlon.     A   sututory   three   Ji 
court  waa  eonvened  and  a  temporary  lnj\ 
tlon  waa  laauad  preventing  the  orders 
going  Into  effect  (38  Stat.  306.  330.  28  U.  8. 
I  47) .    The  Governors  at  the  six  New  Bn| ' 
States   (three  of  whoae  succeaaora  In 
hava  been  substituted  as  appellanU  In 
944,  390  D.  S.  — )  Intervened  on  the  slda 
the  plalntlfla,  as  did  moat  of  tha  sppellai 
ia  No.  S45.    Tha  Commlaalon  and  other* < 


•No  change  In  tntraatata  claaa  rataa 
made.    Nor  waa  any  change  made  In  exlat 
exception,  column  or  ooouaodlty  ratea. 
note  9.  aupra. 

I*  Alahama.     Arkanaaa.     Plorlda. 
ITrr**'     Louisiana.    lUsalsalppl.    Minna 
Nebraska.    North    Carolina.    North 
Oklahoma.   South   Carolina.  Booth 
Tannraaea   Tnaa.  tha  State  Commlaalooa 
a  numbar  ot  thaaa  Btatca.  tha  Southern 
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By  section  5  (b)  of 
[of  1940  (54  Stat.  803. 
tpcck  reaolutlon.  It 
the  Commission  to 
)n  Into  rstes  on  com- 
In  one  classification 
wother  territory  and 
irrltorlea  for  the  pur- 
ether  thoae  rates  were 
»le  or  unlawful  In  any 
I  of   themaelvea   or    In 
other,  and   to  enter 
appropriate  for   the 
ilneaa  which  may  be 
*."'*    Congress    also 
against  dlacrimlna- 
tlon  3  (1)  the  words 

It  the  Commlaalon  ha* 

les  under  these   1940 

Id  that  the  Commls- 

mandate  of  Congress 

3tlon  of  the  United 
[injunction.  328  U.  8. 
63  (g). 

1  vised  Congress  that 

nuted  in  1939  (the 
|lcnged  In  the  present 

out  piuauant  to  this 

Icp-eao. 


il    for   any 
3vlsions  of  thla  part 
any  undue  or  vinr«a- 
Ivantage  to  any  par- 
ly.   firm,  corporation. 
t.  port  district.  gate- 
Ion,  district,  territory. 
Iptlon   of   traffic.   In 
or  to  subject  any 
my.  firm,  corporation, 
port  district,  gate- 
>n.  district,  territory, 
crlptlon    of    traffic   to 
table  prejudice  or  dls- 
ct  whatsoever:    Pro- 
Its  paragraph  shall  not 
ly    to   discrimination. 
^tage  to  the  traffic  of 
rhatever  daecr Iptlon." 
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to  mean  that  Identical  rates,  mile  for  mile, 
should  be  established  everywhere  In  the 
country.  In  face  of  a  long  standing  practice  of 
rate-making  (which  the  legislative  history 
of  tha  1040  amendments  shows  was  not  In- 
tended to  be  changed)  thst  allowed  differ- 
encaa  la  rataa  which  were  based  on  differences 
In  tha  length  of  hatil.  character  of  the  ter- 
rain, density  of  traffic,  and  other  dements 
at  the  cost  of  service.  Thus  it  Is  argued  that 
tha  Commission  runs  afoul  of  Ann  Arbor  R. 
Co.  T.  United  States  (281  U.  8.  658).  which 
Involved  tha  construction  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Oongraaa  directing  the  Commission 
to  make  an  InvesUgation  to  determine 
whether  existing  rates  and  charges  were  un- 
just, unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory so  as  to  give  tuidue  advantage  "as  be- 
tween the  various  localities  and  parte  of  the 
country  •  •  ••-  (48  8Ut.801.802).  The 
Commladon.  relying  on  that  mandate,  con- 
demned certain  existing  rates  between  Cali- 
fornia and  eastern  polnu.  The  Court  set 
aside  the  order  of  the  Commission,  holding 
that  the  Joint  resolution  did  not  purport  to 
change  the  existing  Isw  b\Jt  left  the  vdidlty 
of  ratea  to  be  determined  by  that  law. 

But  the  Commlaalon  in  tha  preaant  cases 
did  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Ramapeck  resolution  changed  the  sub- 
Btaatlve  law.  As  we  read  its  report,  the 
Commladon  took  the  resolution  only  aa  a 
directive  to  Investigate  and  correct  viola- 
tions of  substantive  law  as  It  deemed  that 
law  broadened  by  the  amendment  to  aectlon 
8  (1)      It  aald: 

"By  the  amendment  to  the  aubatantlva 
antldiaerlmlnatlon  provisions  of  section  3 
(I)  all  dlacrlmlnations  in  the  form  of  undue 
or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage, 
or  tmdue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage, aa  between  regions,  districts,  or 
territories,  viewed  as  sepsrate  entities,  were 
brought  directly  within  the  purview  of  the 
act  along  with  all  the  other  InhlblUons  pre- 
viously Included.  We  were  then  author- 
ised and  directed  by  the  other  provisions 
mentioned  to  remove  any  such  dlscrlmlna- 
tlona  found  to  exlat  in  a  proper  proceeding. 
This  means  that  such  discriminations  aa 
thoae  mentioned  which  result  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  distributing  the 
general  rate  burden  in  the  several  rate-mak- 
ing terrltorlee,  or  from  any  other  cause.  If 
not  Justified  upon  proper  consideration  of 
recognized  element*  of  rate  making  applied 
In  the  light  of  the  amended  law  are  unlaw- 
ful and  ahould  be  corrected"  (262  I.  C,  C 
p  6W). 

Prom  thla  statement  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  Commission  concluded  that  the  1940 
amendment  to  section  3  (1)  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  section.  The  Commission.  In- 
deed, stated  that  'It  b  clear  that  the  main 
purpose  which  Congress  had  In  mind  was 
to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  equaliza- 
tion, harmony,  and  uniformity  In  the  dif- 
ferent regional  or  territorial  rate  structures 
of  the  country."  Id.  page  692.  And  see  Id. 
pagea  688-691.  But  It  la  suggested  that  dls- 
crtmlnationa  baaed  on  geographic  factors 
wara  outlawed  prior  to  the  1940  amendment 
to  secUon  3  (1).  as  evidenced  by  lU  long- 
standing condemnation  of  'undue  or  unrea- 
•onabl*  prejudice  or  disadvantage"  to  any 
"locaUty  •  and.  since  1936.  to  any  "port, 
port  district,   gateway  or  trandt  potot."** 


*  ••  It  Is  pointed  out  in  thla  connection  that 
Texas  d^  Pacific  R  Co.  v  United  States,  supra. 
while  holding  that  a  port  was  not  s  "locdlty" 
when  It  was  only  a  gateway  through  which 
shipments  were  made,  reoognlaed  that  a  port 
was  a  *nocaltty-  when  It  was  a  point  of  origin 
or  deatlnaUon.     (388  U.  B..  p.  688.) 


It  is.  moreover,  suggested  that  even  the  pro- 
hibition of  dlacrlmlnations  against  shippers 
was  broad  enough  all  along  to  ban  discrimi- 
nations based  on  the  geographic  location  of 
the  shippers.  The  contention  Is  that  with- 
out a  change  In  the  law  the  present  orders 
were  unwarranted:  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
dass  rates  now  condemned  had  been  found 
by  the  Commission  Itsdf  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable  tn  recent  years.  And  It  Is  assert- 
ed that  the  Commisdon  did  not  take  Ita 
present  action  on  a  showing  of  changed  cir- 
cumstances since  those  times.  The  ctxtx- 
dtulon.  therefore.  Is  that  the  present  order* 
are  not  warranted  by  section  3  (1). 

We  need  not  determine  whether,  prior  to 
the  1940  amendment.  secUon  3  (1),  by  Ita 
ban  ou  unlawful  discriminations  against  a 
"locality,"  would  have  permitted  the  Com- 
mission to  eradicate  regional  discriminations 
In  class  ratea.  Por  whatever  doubt  may  have 
existed  in  the  law  waa  removed  by  the  1940 
amendment  which  made  abundantly  clear 
that  Congresa  thought  that  the  problem  of 
regional  discriminations  had  been  neglected 
and  that  If  any  such  discriminations  were 
found  to  be  present,  they  should  be  eradi- 
cated." But,  as  tha  Commission  concedes, 
the  addition  of  "region,  district,  territory"  to 
section  8(1)  did  not  change  the  law  respect- 
ing discrimination  by  authorising  uniform 
frdght  ratea  mile  for  mile,  vrlthotrt  regard 
to  differing  coats  of  the  service.  Congreaa, 
by  adding  those  words,  made  plain  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  In  determining  whether 
discriminatory  practices  exist  to  consider  the 
Interests  of  regions,  districts,  and  terri- 
tories, and  to  eliminate  territorial  rate  dif- 
ferences which  are  not  Justified  by  differ- 
ences In  territorial  conditions.  In  other 
words  Congress  did  not  Introduce  a  new 
standard  of  discrimination  by  Its  amend- 
ment to  section  S  (1):  It  merdy  made  dear 
Its  purpose  that  regions,  districts,  and  terri- 
tories should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  law 
against  discrimination. 


Baeond.  It  la  argued,  however,  that  tha 
finding  of  the  Commlaalon  eonoemtng 
regional  dlscrlmlnatlona  In  daaa  rataa  ara 
not  supported  by  aubauntlal  evidence. 

Tha  great  dlfftfencea  between  territorial 
daaa  rate  levela  are  ahown  by  the  following 
table.  It  Rlvea  a  comparison  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds)  between  the  first-class  rata 
acale  within  Official  Torltory  and  that  wit 
each  of  the  other  terrltorlea: 


Distance 


SO  miles.. 
M»milM. 


300  mHes. 
400  niies. 
EOO  miles 
COO  miles. 

700  miln!. 
!•«)  mllrs 
'  01)  m  lies 
LOOOmikr 


<7 


Saatbern 
Hsla 


Westera  trunk -Una 


57 


a    7w 

73     IK|.„.. 

eo  u2i 

96  IW  .... 
V»'  Iff  .... 
USt  173 
13A|  IW 
14«  306 
100]  222 
ITI  23S 
I8»  M0 


Znoe  I 


Averts.  I 


U7.7 


Zone  II 


s  *> 
Eh 


73 

M 

07 
117 
13« 
IM 
17* 

210 
236 
MO 


USLfi 


61 

ai 
w 
111 

134 
IM 
ITS 

3C 

7SS 
ff« 
S7S 


ZaosUI 


144.4 


3*4  _ 


0.O 


m\... 
m... 

147... 
ITJ... 


U3.4 


These  flrat-claaa  Intraterrttorlal  rate*  ara 
tised  RS  bases  In  formulating  rates  on  other 
classes  of  freight  In  the  respective  terri- 
tories." 

The  following  tables  compiled  by  Oovem- 
ment  eotmsel  show  the  first-class  rates  for 
Interterrltorlal  movements  to  Official  Terri- 
tory from  each  of  the  other  territories  a* 
compared  with  Intraterrttorlal  movement* 
for  approximately  equal  distances  within  Of- 
ficial Territory: 


sotrrRSKif  vERstts  omcuL 


Fr«D— 

To- 

Mik* 

ptrst-das 
ratM 

Dliwdvantafp  of  Booth- 
ara  Terrttonr  Mppar 
aoaipitfMl  with  OM- 
cW  THTiUry  Alppv 

la  cents 

la  percent 

Na.<;hriMp  Tcnn           

ladiaaapdis,  lad 

Kent.  Onio 

2S7 
9N 

3U 
SM 
838 
6M 
Kl 

m 

733 
810 
tl« 

US 
M 
IH 

Mi 

17* 

m 
m 

3M 

m 
tn 
i« 

~*3i' 

Indisnapolts.  lad 

Knnvvillt'    Tpiin_ 

a. 

Columbus,  Obia. 

Warren,  Ohio ,  .. 

Bockfard.  IB 

cbi«i!».in 

Toledo,  Ohio 

rhlflsro.  ni _..... 

WashiaKtOB,  D.  C 

Chkaao.  Ill „ 

Danville,  Ifl 

Baliirnorc,  Md . .- 

Biminirham,  Ala 

Pitt<:bunth,  Pa 

ChmtATtonra  TMin           ... 

n' 

m 

43 

PhiMeliihla,  Pa. 

Atlanta,  Os 

Danville.  Ill 

Macon.  Oa 

Trenum,  N.  J 

n 
a* 

Si 
li 
37 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Ofiirial  Territory  Point 

Oklahoma  City,  OUa 

Ofndal  Territory  Point 

8hf»vpport,  Ia 

Ofllcial  Territory  Point 

Dallas.  Tex 

Offlctal  Territory  Pdnt 


Detroit.  Uieh 

..do 

Cbiciniiati.'ObioI 

do 

ClBvelaad,  Ohio.. 

do 

PiltdMUsb,  Fa_ 
do 


3U 

281 

•»*• 

^,  „^,, 

78S 

UO 

63 

^            3i 

8R3 

344 

^ 

«9 

171 

73 

«B 

1,013 

254 

1,013 

U6 

7« 

« 

1.224 

304 

— 

*•*           m 

I    ■■    ■          I    MT 

1.324 

m 

07 

«r 

*  Senator  Wheeler,  wlw  had  diarge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  atated  eon- 
eeming  the  amendment  to  i  8  (1):  "The 
prevloua  provldon  with  regard  to  'dlacrlmd- 
nation'  almply  referred  to  dlaerlmlnatlon  aa 
to  "locdlty.  port,  port  district,  gateway, 
tranalt  point'  vrlthout  specifying  th*  raglon. 


dlatrict.  or  torrltory.  8o  w*  fdt  that  by 
broadening  the  language  we  would  at  least 
take  away  that  exeuae.  and  we  would  pro- 
vide axptwdy  that  the  Oommiaslon  ahould 
not  dlacrlmlnate  In  Ita  rate  afamctur**."  (•4 
OoareaasioifaL  Raooa*.  p.  88W.) 
"See  Bot«  2.  supra. 
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rnMatar ,  Iowa 

CMtaW  T*f  Honr  Point 


Pntnt., 


f!lO 


Ter  itanr 


OUs 

taitii  Bradl'lBdl 

„..*^ 

Ml— ■!«>.  ImL. 
....4» 


Th«  dli  tdvMtUt*  to  Um  ■ovthcm  or 
•m  aiilppf  r  wbo  attempts  to  BMrkct  his  prod- 
T^nitory  Is  otovtooi.  Thus  the 
UblM  thov  that  •  NMhTllU 
•htpper  bays  39  c«nta  mors  on  each  100 
pouxuts  <  t  frtlfht  movtng  to  IndianmpolU. 
Xnd..  tha  \  on*  who  ship*  from  Indtanspolli 
to  •  polit  of  aubstantlally  aqxial  dUtanc* 
•way  <Ki  at.  Oblo)  InOanil  Twrltory  Sim- 
Bar  dlsat  TsnugM  •ttterid  by  aaothern  and 
vaatcm  ihlpptrs  ar«  rvvaalad  IB  the  other 
comparall*  Interterrttartal  freight  aiova- 
msnta  at   forth  In  tha  uhlaa. 

TlMl  tf  aa*t«atac*  la  amphaslMd  if  the  ef  • 
facta  of  ifaMlfcalliin  dUfwaacaa  on  rates  for 
Bodttics  ar«  considered.  A 
eoraparlaia  of  ratas  tn  eenu  par  100  pounds 
for  aoo  0  llaa  abows  that  evan  thoxigh  ship- 
pars  In  tl  a  Sooth  and  Wast  have  the  tame  or 
lowar  elMBtfleatlon  ratings  for  identical 
tbay  nevertheless  on  the  whole 
pay  HfMf  ifeargaa  than  the  shippers  In  Of  • 
flclal  Tsr  Itory  for  equivalent  sarrlea.    Thus 


thara  ara 


than-carlpatf  lota  a.OM  itama  common  to  tha 
In  OAelal  claaalfVrstlon  all 
at  a  rata  o(  80  canu  par  100 
pounds  Ikr  a  haul  of  30O  mllsa.  In  South- 
ern. 2  07( ;  oX  these  Items  are  clasalfled  100 
axul  movi  at  a  raU  of  tl.l3.  Of  the  remain- 
ing IT  ttrms  S  ara  elaaalfled  In  Southern  In 
dasa  tS  'rlth  a  raU  of  M.  3  In  class  7  with 
a  rata  of  TS.  T  In  class  55  with  a  rata  of  <B.  t 
In  class  \S  with  a  raU  of  SO.  1  In  elaaa  40 
villi  •  rfla  at  45.  In  Weatam  Trunk-Une 
af  tha  a.00a  Itana  ara  daa^lflad 
a  rata  of  n.  4  In  SO  with  a  rata  of 
70  with  a  rata  of  «.  a  in  55  with  a 


MO  with 

M.  10  In 
rata  oC  f|. 
In 


aCSlJS 


in  daas  100  (ftrat  claaa)  for 


100  for  carload  loU  thara  ara  aiS 

In  OfBclal  claaaiflcatlon  all 

at  a  rata  of  00  canu  (or  a  haul 

In   Soathara.   NO  at  tbaaa 

100  an4  aoat  at  a  rata 

Of  tlH  nmalnlng  14. 


T  ara  da  atfled  In  Southam  la  daaa  00  with 
a  rala  of  00.  a  m  75  with  a  rate  of  •«.  5  In  70 
a  ikta  of  71.  In  Wartam  Trunk-Une 
of  the  aia  Itama  ara  classified  100 
with  a  rite  of  57.  T  In  10  with  a  rate  of  O. 
a  In  70  « ith  a  rate  of  67.  1  In  55  with  a  rate 
ef  53      Additional  lllustratlona  ara  too  na- 

In  thla  optn- 
■>•  raprasantetlTa 
of  tha  r^  and  show  how  disparltlaa  in  tha 
rate  l*«a|i  ara  acgravatad  whan  tha  aflacte  of 

on  rataa  ara  eon- 


la  ratbar   ▼atumteeoa  artdanea   In 

to  sbow  tha  aCaet  tn 

BituattOBS  of  I 

tn  tha 
hy  Um  OoBMyiilsa.     Thay 


from  tha 
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tl 
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UR 

aw 
«»i 

•13 
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lU 

m 
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i« 
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Southern.  Southwestern,  and  Weatam 
torles,  and  from  those  territories  to 
Ttrrltory.  are  generally  much  higher, 
for   article,    than    the    rataa    within 
Territory.     That    was    the    basic    finding 
the  Commission:  snd  It  Is  sbundantly  sUf 
ported  by  the  evidence. 

Thus  discrimination  In  class  ratas  In  fai 
of  OOclal  Territory  and  against  the  Southi 
Southwaatam.  and  Western  Trunk  Line 
ntortaa  la  aatebUahed.     But  that  is  not 
end  of  the  matter.    For  "mere  discrimination"' 
doea  not  render  a  rate  Illegal  under  sectkukj 
8."     {United  Statea  v.  lllinot*  Central  ». 
(an  U.  8    515.  521).)     Section  S  condc 
"any  undue  or  unreaaonabla  preference 
advantage"  and  ''any  undue  or  unreasonaUfl 
pea^idle*  *r  disadvantage  '  to  any  territory^ 
And.  as  we  have  said,  the  IMO  amendmi 
to   section   3.    by    Ite    addition    of    "r« 
district,  territory."  did  not  change  the 
vailing  rules  respecting  unlawful  dlacrlmli 
tion:  It  merely  enlarged  the  reach  of  sect 
a.    Hence  we  must  datarmlne  from  the 
existing  law  whether  a  diaerlmlnatlon  ag 
a  territory  is  obnoxious  to  section  3. 
rule   Is  steted    In    United   Statea   v.   Illi 
Central  R.  Co.,  supra,  page  634.  as  folic 
"To  bring  a  difference  in  rates  within 
prohibition  of  section  3.  it  mtist  be  she 
that  the  diaerlmlnatlon  practiced  is  unj 
whan  maaatired  by  the  transportation  standi 
ard.    In  other  words,  the  difference  in  rat 
cannot   be  held   Illegal,  imleaa  it  la  she 
that  it  la  not  Justified  by  the  coat  of  it 
respective  sarrteas.    by   their   valuea.   or 
other  transportation  conditions." 

It  Is  on  this  principle  that  the  findings 
the  CaoMyMkm   under  section  3  art 
defended  and  attacked. 

Third.  The  Commission's   findings 
section   3    (1)    are   first   challenged   on 
ground  that  there  is  no  finding  that  the  cor^ 
responding  class  rates  are  actually  ehargad 
or  demanded  of  competing  shippers  In 
atraral  tarrltoriea    That  is  to  say.  no  unlet 
ful  diaerlmlnatlon  In  favor  of  a  shipper 
Oflleial  Tamtory  and  against  a  shipper  ll 
Southern  Territory  can  ba  MM  to  OM  ui  ~ 
it  Is  shown  thst  tha  aothara  eoi 
actually  required  to  pay  tha  higher  Interter 
rltorlal  elaaa  rataa.    It   la  conte 
the  reeord  nafsttvaa  tha  mOgtmm  ot  fi 
which  aoaM  anpport  such  a  finding  and 
no  suck  taMlg  was  made.     Reliance  Is  pi 

•riBM  la  Baia  to  the  effect  of  elaaaiflcati 
ratings  on  class  rataa  which  we  l>riafly  sv 
mailiid  above.       It  Is  noted,  for  exami 
that  the  southern  shipper  In  aom 
aetaallf  pays  lass  for  the  ahlpment  of 
eamo  aoaunodlty  than  the  ahlpper  In 
Territory,  e.  g..  where  tha  Southern 
cation  carrlaa  the  commodity  in  a  lower  el 
which  In  turn  esacte  a  rate  laaa  than  tl 
required  of  the  hlfhar  claaalftiiatlfw  grant 
toy  Olial     It  to  apparent  froM  the  lUi 
tratlona  wa  have  gteen  that  such  le  true 
But  that  is  not  the  domii 
In  the  VMO  majority  of  the 
the   ilimHlMithMi   ratings,  like 
claae  rate  stroeture.  work  to  tha  benefit 
OOcial   Territory    and   against    the    ot 


placed  on  the  see- 
mly a  minor  portion 
rates  and  of  that 
a  In  Official  Terrl- 
Thls  point  requires 

»ed.  found  that  by 
ratce  hsve  be- 
iger  serve  the  pur- 
They 
of  freight. 
Ites  the  percenteges 
tt  class  ratee  within 
In  1942: 
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US 
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example,  iaes-than- 
It  3.000  commodities 
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If  a  showing  of  discrimination  against  a 
territory  or  region  were  dependent  on  a 
showing  of  actual  discrimination  against 
shippers  located  in  these  sections,  the  case 
could  never  be  made  out  where  discrimina- 
tory rates  had  proved  to  be  such  effective 
trade  barners  as  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  in  those  outlying  regions. 
If  that  were  the  test,  then  the  1940  amend- 
ment to  section  3  (1)  would  not  have 
achieved  its  purpose.  We  cannot  attribute 
such  futility  to  the  effort  made  by  Congress 
to  make  regions,  districts,  and  terrltcriea.  as 
well  as  shippers,  the  beneficiaries  of  ite  anti- 
discrimination  policy   expressed   in   section 

3  (1). 

So  far  as  the  remedy  is  concerned,  the 
present  cases  might,  of  course,  be  different 
if  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  prescribe 
claasiflcatlons.     But  section  15  ( 1 )  of  the  act 
grante  it  full  power,  on  finding  that  a  classifi- 
cation Is  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory    or    unduly    preferential    or 
prejudicial,  to  determine  and  prescribe  what 
classification  will  be  just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able.   The  Commission's  over-all  conclusion 
was  that  the  classiflcatlons  In  force  and  the 
class  rates  computed  from  them  harbor  in- 
equities which  result  In  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions m  favor  of  Official  Territory  and  against 
the  other  terrltorlee.     The  fact  that  rela- 
tively small  amounte  of  freight  move  by  class 
ratee  proves,  not  that  the  regional  and  terri- 
torial discrimination  is  slight,  but  that  the 
rate  structure  as  constltued  holds  no  promise 
of  sffordlng  the  various  regions  or  territories 
that   parity   of  treatment  which   territorial 
conditions  warrant.    The  Commission  In  sub- 
stence  concluded  that  that  result  could  not 
be  achieved  unless  traffic  was  In  the  main 
moved  on  class  rates.     We  will  discuss  later 
the  appropriateness  of  the  relief  granted  by 
the   Interim   orders   here   challenged.     It   is 
sufficient  here  to  note  that  the  case  of  tm- 
lawful   discrimination    against   these   terrl- 
torlea  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  absence 
of  nondiscriminatory  class  rates  and  imlform 
etaaelflcations  which  would  remove  the  fea- 
tures of  existing  rate  structures  prejudicial 
to    Southern.    Southwestern,    and    Western 
Trunk-Llne  Territories. 

We  are  thus  not  primarily  concerned  with 
the  adequacies  of  the  Commission's  findings 
showing  discrimination  against  actual  ship- 
pars  located  in  a  territory  (cf.  Florida  v. 
United  Statea  (282  U.  S.  194):  North  Caro- 
lina V.  United  States  (325  U.  S.  507);  Inter- 
ataie  Commerce  Commission  v.  Mechling 
(330  a.  8.  — ) ) ,  but  with  prejiuUce  to  a  terri- 
tory as  a  whole. 

Fourth.  The  Inquiry  of  the  Oommlssion 
Into  the  effect  of  class  rates  on  the  economic 
development  of  Southern,  Southwestern,  and 
Western  Trunk-Llne  Territories  took  a  wide 
range.  It  concluded  that  prejudice  to  the 
territories  In  quesUon  had  been  estebliahed. 
We  think  that  finding  Is  supported  by  sub- 
stentlal  evidence. 

It  to,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  causal 
connection  between  rate  discrimination  and 
territorial  Injury  to  not  always  susceptible 
of  eoncltMlTe  proof.  The  extent  of  that 
causal  relation  cannot  in  any  case  be  shown 
with  mathematical  exactness.  It  to  a  mat- 
tar  of  Inference  from  relevant  date.  The 
Oonmisslon  recognized,  for  example,  thst 
the  fact  that  the  South  ha*  fewer  indus- 
tries than  the  Bast  reaulte  from  a  complex 
of  oausea— that  the  industrial  development 
of  the  Bast  to  due  to  many  factors  other 
than  transportetlon  services  and  coete,  such 
as  climate,  soil,  natural  reeources.  available 
water  power,  supplies  of  natural  gas  and 
coal,  and  early  settlemente  of  population 
Which  antedated  the  building  of  the  rail- 
roads (363  I.  C.  C.  619).  It  noted  that  in 
1939  freight  revenues  on  obmmoditiea  In  the 
manufacturea  and  miscellaneous  group  were 
but  5.3  percent  of  the  destination  value  of 
manufactured  goods  and  that  differences  In 
freight  charges  resulting  from  differences  In 


class-rate  levels  were  only  a  small  fraction 
of  that  flgure.  But  It  nevertheless  con- 
eluded  that  "Nearness  to  markets  and  ability 
to  ship  to  markets,  on  a  basis  fairly  and 
reasonably  related  to  the  ratee  of  competitors 
are  nevertheless  potent  factors  in  the  loca- 
tion of  a  manufacttirlng  plant.  In  fact,  rate 
relations  are  more  Important  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  shipper  than  the  leveto  of  the 
rates"  (262  I.  C.  C.  619-620). 

The  great  advance  In  industrialisation  of 
Official  Territory  over  the  other  terrltcwles 
need  not  be  labored,  for  It  to  obvious.  Some 
manlfestetions  of  that  development  may  be 
llltistrated  by  the  following  tebles: 
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Another  measiue  of  Industrial  growth  Is 
shown  by  the  number  of  gainful  workers 
and  the  manufacturing  Industries  in  the 
several  territories: 
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60  percent  of  all  workers  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing m  the  United  Stetea  and  29  per- 
cent of  all  workers  in  extractive  industries. 
It  has,  for  example,  a  high  concentration  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  copper  prod- 
ucts, though  less  than  4  percent  of  the  iron 
ore  reserves,  and  no  reserves  of  metallic  cop- 
per. The  South  and  West  furnish  raw  ma- 
terials to  Official  and  buy  flntohed  producte 
back.  They  are  also  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  markets  for  their  producte  In 
Official,  which  has  over  48  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  76  percent  of  the 
national  market  tot  Industrial  machinery 
and  raw  materlato,  64  percent  for  all  goods 
and  sources.  63  percent  for  consumer  Ixix- 
urles,  and  63  percent  for  consumer  necessities. 
Yet  the  South  and  West  suffer  rate  handlcapa 
when  they  seek  to  reach  those  markeU." 
One  of  the  many  Illustrations  will  suffice. 
Cottonseed  oil  to  a  basic  agricultural  com- 
modity. Class  ratea  on  it  are  7  percent 
higher'  from  Southern  to  Official  Territory 
than  they  are  within  Otilclal  Territory.  If 
the  cottonseed  oil  to  manufactured  Into 
oleomargarine,  the  rates  from  Southern  to 
Official  Territory  are  36  percent  higher  than 
the  rates  within  OiBclal  Territory. 

It  to  said  In  reply,  however,  that  the  dto- 
parities  which  we  have  mentioned  reflect 
only  nattiral  advantegee  which  Justify  dlf- 
ferenoea  In  rates.  The  great  concentration 
of  population  In  the  Bast  to  said  to  show 
that  its  more  favorable  rates  are  Justified 
by  the  fact  that  It  has  many  more  people  to 
support  the  roads.  The  unfavorable  income 
comparisons  with  the  East  are  thought  to 
establtoh  one  of  the  handicaps  tmder  which 
the  roads  In  the  South  and  West  operate. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  heavy  preponder- 
ance of  the  Nation's  totel  natural  r«ource 
of  energy  supply  to  located  In  Official  Terri- 
tory, 40  to  45  percent  of  the  total  bltumlnotis 
and  semlbltuminous  coal  supply,  practically 
all  of  the  anthracite  resources:  60  percent  of 
all  electric  energy  originates  there.  It  to  said 
that  Official  Territory  to  the  logical  location 
for  industries  which  use  metels  from  other 
territories,  since  it  has  the  natural  supplies 


The  value  added  by  manufacture  in  all 
Industries  from  1849  to  1989  to  shown  for  all 
the  territories  by  the  chart  on  the  following 
page  (not  printed). 

Prom  this  chart  It  to  apparent  that  Official 
Territory  has  maintained  Ite  commanding 
lead  in  spite  of  recent  marked  Increases  else- 
where, especially  In  the  South.  Similarly, 
for  the  period  1929  to  1939  the  number  of 
wage  earners  In  manufacturing  industries 
In  the  entire  country  decreased  11  parent; 
m  Official  Territory,  12  percent;  while  In  the 
South  there  was  an  Increase  of  5  percent. 
For  the  same  period,  values  of  manufactured 
products  increased  1  percent  In  the  South, 
while  they  decreased  21  percent  for  the  entire 
coimtry  and  25  percent  in  OfDcial  Territory. 
Prom  1980  to  1940,  the  number  of  gainfully 
occupied  workers  In  manufacturing  in  Offi- 
cial Territory  decreased  from  70.5  percent  to 
69.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  totel,  while  In 
the  South  there  was  an  increase  from  10 
percent  to  11.9  percent.  A  numijer  of  manu- 
facttning  activities  have  increased  more 
rapidly  In  the  South  than  In  Official  Terri- 
tory, though  the  reverse  has  been  true  In 
other  Indtistries.  But  In  spite  of  the  growth 
in  indtistrlal  activities  In  the  South  and 
West  (which  appellante  stress  heavily),  the 
percentage  comparisons  are  not  particularly 
revealing  because  of  the  great  dtoparity  be- 
tween the  bases  on  which  they  are  computed. 

The  fact  remains  that  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  South  and  West  has  lagged  and 
stUl  lags  behind  Official  Territory.  In  1940 
the  average  annual  dollar  income  per  per- 
son employed  in  Official  Territory  was  $1,988; 
in  Southern,  $940:  in  Southwestern,  $1,1T7; 
in  Western  Trunk-line.  $1,411.     Official  has 


"The  Cc«nmlsslon  steted  (263  I.  C.  C,  pp. 
e9&-696) : 

"Although  manufacturing  has  grown  In  the 
South  and  Southwest  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
In  Western  Trunk-Line  Territory  In  the  last 
decade.  It  to  stUl  vastly  less  In  dlverslflcaUon 
and  amount  than  In  official  territory.  The 
increases  in  manufacturing  In  these  terrl- 
tcffies  has  created  a  demand  for  ratea  which 
will  at  once  permit  the  free  movement  of 
the  mantifactured  articles,  but  because  of  the 
levd  of  the  Intraterrltorlal  and  Interterri- 
torial  daas  rates,  such  free  movement  has 
been  impeded  Insofar  as  such  commodities 
move  St  class  rates.  In  most  Instences  it 
has  been  necessary  either  to  reduce  the  class- 
rate  levels  or  to  estebltoh  exception  or  com- 
modity rates  in  order  that  the  manufactured 
producte  may  move  freely,  and  thto  action 
has  frequently  been  subject  to  long  delays 
because  of  the  falliue  of  individual  carriers 
or  groups  of  carriers  to  agree  upon  a  baato. 

"Official  Territory  to  the  greatest  consum- 
ing territory  In  the  country,  and  to  the  mar- 
ket that  nearly  all  manufacturers  desire  to 
reach,  psrticularly  where  they  have  a  sur- 
plus of  their  producte  to  sell.  In  shipping 
to  Official  Territory,  manufacturers  In  the 
other  territories  not  only  have  the  dtoad- 
vantege  of  location,  but  are  subjected  to  an 
additional  burden  in  those  Instances  wbere 
they  must  pay  class  rstes  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  their  competitors  in  OfBeial  Terri- 
tory. Thto  slttMtion  reaete  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  manufacturers  In  the  other  terri- 
tories, and  to  the  advantage  of  those  In  Offi- 
cial Territory,  tends  to  restrict  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  other 
territories,  and.  to  some  extent,  to  prevent 
the  estebltohment  of  new  manufacturing 
plante  In  those  territories." 
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W*  w|U  rsnrtrt  to  this  matt«r  when  xra 
conaider  whether  territorial  condl- 
the  differencea  in  rates.  It  Is 
•t  this  point  to  say  that  th«  record 
a  sUung  caaa  for  the  Inference 
dlsadvantagea  alone  are  not 
for  the  retarded  development  of 
and  the  West:  that  the  dlscrlmlna- 
atruoMn  haa  alao  played  a  part, 
a  part  iann~l  ba  determined,  for 
Is  the  result  of  many  factors. 
But  ths  Inference  of  prejudice  from  the  dis- 
crtmlnat  >ry  rate  structure  is  irresistible.  If 
rate  structure  Is  not  Jus- 
tanitorlal  conditions,  then  Its  con. 
tananc*  presarve*  not  the  natu- 
of  one  region  but  man-made 
which  have  bean  imposed  upon 
Such  a  result  cannot  ba  raoon- 
iha  great  purposes  of  section  3(1), 
in  1940. 
TIM  Commission  found  that  condi- 
pe  ullar  to  tha  raapactly*  territories  did 
the  dlfTaraneas  in  the  territorial 
structures.  In  reaching  that  con- 
t  first  inquired  whether  the  diSer- 
the  coats  of  furnlahtng  tha  railroad 
the  several  rat*  t*rntort**  Justiflad 
dtfTerences  in  the  levels  and  pat- 
th*  elass-rat*  scales."  The  basis  of 
was  a  cost  study  submitted  by 
Ftir  cost-analyala  purpoaaa  the 
)tat*a  Is  divided  into  area*  rosi|hly 
exactly  apfwozlmattng  the  claaslfl- 
errltories.  Thus,  there  are  three 
Souttiem.  and  Western, 
district  Is  father  divided  Into 
regie:)  and  southern  region, 
district  plus  Pocahontas  region  is 
the  equivalent  of  OAcial  Terrl- 
3i  tto*  coat  study  railroads  w*ra  as- 
gwgiaphical  areas:  expanaa*  for 
tndlvldt^  roads  were  divided  Into  groups, 
each  grt  up  being  aaaoclatad  with  approprl- 
at«  asn  Ic*  nniu.  which  indvidcd  revenue 
carMDlla  i.  revenue  greaa  ton  nilaa.  and  cars 
ortftaUktiid  and  termtnatad:  unit  coau  were 
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rieacrlptlon  of  aaact  boundaries,  saa 
C.  006.  For  mm»  cost  purpcass 
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then  obtained  by  dividing  tha 
the  territorial  expenses  in  each  group 
th*  applicable  territorial  unlU:  the  cosu 
particular  services  were  then  built  up  frc 
the  unit  costs.  Costs  wer*  put  Into  tv 
classes— (1)  out-of-pocket  or  variable 
expenses  which  vary  directly  with  the 
of  traffic  handled:  (3)  constant  or  fixed 
not  capable  of  assignment  to  particular  kin< 
of  tram  costs "  which  normally  mtist 
borne  by  the  varlotis  types  of  traffic  in  pro 
portion  to  the  ability  of  each  to  pay. 
details  of  the  cost  study  are  too  Intricat 
and  voluminouN  to  relate  here.  They  hai 
been  stimmarizad  by  the  Commission  (] 
I.  C.  C.  571-802).  It  should  be  noted. 
ever,  that  allowances  for  return — comput 
at  both  4  percent  and  5%  percent — were 
eluded  among  coats.  The  allowances  for 
turn  were  based  on  recommended  rate- 
iLg  values  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Vi 
atlon.  The  territorial  cost  comparlsor.^  we 
principally  based  on  the  4-percent  retui 
figure,  the  Commission  noting  that  the  (igui 
was  elatlvely  close  to  the  return  earned 
the  carriers  in  the  year  covered  by  the  stt 
viz.  1999 

To  summarlae  very  briefly,  the  expenses 
the  carriers  were  first  broken  down  and  trai 
la  ted  into  territorial  average  unit  costs 
performing  each  of  the  kinds  of  services  In^ 
volved  In  moving  a  specific  shipment  or 
furnishing  a  given  amount  of  transportatlc 
service  In  each  territory.     These  unit  cost 
were  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  unit 
of  each  of  the  ijervlces  found  to  be  employe 
In  movint;  the  specific  shipment  or  furnl 
ing  the  given  aaaamt  ot  service  in  th  ~  tei 
ritory.    The  pcoeaai  was  repeated  for  a  ^eru 
of  different  shipments  or  services  suffiolez 
to  make  the  result  representative  of  tc 
torial  conditions.    Once  the  average  cosu  fc 
each  rate  territory  were  computed,  terrltt 
average  costs  were  compared     The  praicli 
comparisons  wrre  based  on  the  year  1939.  i 
though    supplementary    studies     were 
n£de    for    the    periods    1930  39.    IncUisii 
1937-41.  Inclusive,  and  1941.    The  terrlt 
cost  comparisons  showed,  for  example, 
costs  of  baullnj  given  weight  loads  In  a 
tain  type  of  csr  for  given  distances  In 
territory.    The^  also  showed  tha  relative  ( 
of  handling  th^  entire  traAe  eonalst  of  mK 
territory.    This  waa  daalgned  to  eliminate 
effects  of  any  cifferance*  In  consists  of  tral 
between  territories  compared,  by  deter 
ing  first  the  cist  In  the  territory  In  « 
It  actually  mo\ed  and  then  the  cost  In 
of  the  other  te-Tltories.    Th^  cost  study  gi 
consideration  to  freight  moving  for  va 
distances   In   all   kinds  of  equipment — t 
hopper,  gondola,  tank,  stock,  flat,  and  refrt 
erator  ears.    Cdsts  were  i  r— |iani1  for  Idcnt 
cal  loads  hauled  in  th*  prtnelpal  typ*s 
•qulpm*nt.    Standard  loads  were  then  takf 
The  average  weight  loads  experienced  In  e8< 
territory  for  va.-loua  types  of  equipment  w« 
also  taken.    Th>)  aim  was  to  make  adjustmei 
for  the  differcn*.  types  of  equipment  used  ai 
the   different   average   loads   betw*«n 
tortea.     UkewUe.  comparisons  w*r*  mada 
th*  cost  of  hauling  the  entire  cotulst  of 
traffic  of  one  t-irrltory.  at  the  average  Ic 
and  unit  costs  applicable  In  that  terrltc 
with  the  cost  of  hauling  the  identical  traf 
at  the  average  loads  and  unit  costs  appllcat 
to  the  other  torrltorles.     Comparisons  wc 
also    mad*    (for    th*    distance*    the 
acttially  moved,  by  elaaaes  of  equipment, 
at  actual  averag*  loads)  of  th*  r*Iative 
of  h..<Ulng  the  consist  of  traffic  of  the  ent 
United  States,  and  the  costs  of  carrying 
■astern.  Southern,  and  Western  consists 
spcctively  in  eiich  of  the  several  terrltorls 

W^en  It  came  to  th*  Kastem  district, 
putatlons  were  made  which  both  excludi 
and  Included  the  Pocahontas  region.    ~ 


*>  Th*  sum  ot  th*  out-of-pocket  cosu  pli 
a  pro  rata  distribution  of  th*  constant 
fixed  oosU  is  referred  to  as  fully  disirlbul 
cost. 


1*  study,  rvpresantad 
111  roads — Chesapeak* 

and  the  Vlrgln- 
whose  freight  traffic 
Df  such  a  compara- 
icluslon  of  Pocahon- 
kle.  sine*  Its  costs  ar* 
[heavy  coal  tonnage." 
>ed  principal  weight 
per  shipment  orlgl- 
lost  closely  approxl- 
In  each  territory  in 
costs  (fully  dis- 
cing that  distance  In 
were  as  follows: 

tvrra(ff-IOO' 
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and  500  miles,  th* 

3r  th*  South  are  gen- 

for  the  East,  Poca- 

|the  fully  distributed 

those  of  the  East 

Similar  cost  com- 

le  several  territories 

)r-car,  tank-car,  and 

the  actual  averag* 

each  class  of  equlp- 

fovmd  the  costs  for 

those    for   the   Bast 

[for  traffic  moving  in 

ilpment.     The  coats 

lower  than  those  for 

car.    refrigerator-car. 

higher  for  tank-car 

>n  of  fully  dlstrlb- 

iffic  moving  300  miles 

lent  shows  the  fol- 
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Its  on  Identical  loads 
rcent  below  those  for 

Similar  conditions 

3f  Kentucky   In  con- 

>e    Southern    region. 

lodlty  rat*  increaaaa, 

cahontaa  in  eastern 
Itive  costs  were  not 
Western  Trunk-Llne, 
tuntaln  Pacific  terri- 
noting  that  differ- 
»r  the  total  West  and 
rate  territories  were 
C.  C,  p.  578. 

th*  costs  for  each 

based  on  the  volume 

eh  type  of  equipment 

Terminal   costs   for 

It  were  weighted  for 

traffic    handled    In 

^t  aa  measured  by  tons 

irminated.    Line-haul 

>ment  were  weighted 

^affic  handled  in  each 
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tha  Bast,  excluding  Pocahontas.  The  aam* 
comparison  shows  the  costs  for  the  West  6 
percent  higher  than  those  in  the  East,  ez- 
dndlng  Pocahontaa.  Costs  in  the  South, 
baaed  on  the  actual  average  loads  are  1  per- 
cent below  those  for  the  Bast,  excluding 
Pocahontas.  In  the  West  they  are  8  percent 
higher  than  the  latter. 

Territorial  comparisons  based  on  average 
net  ton -mile  carload  oosts  (1930-89)  ad- 
justed for  differences  in  the  length  of  haul 
and  the  consist  of  the  traffic  were  made. 
They  showed  that  the  costs  for  the  South 
are  approximately  1  or  2  percent  below  those 
for  the  East,  excluding  Pocahontas.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  costs  for  the  West  exceeded 
thoae  of  the  Bast,  excluding  Pocahontas  by 
from  8  to  7  percent. 

Territorial  comparisotis  of  the  less-than- 
carload  costs  were  also  prepared.  They 
showed  that  those  coets  are  lower  In  the 
South  than  In  the  East  whether  assumed 
Identical  loads  or  actual  average  loads  are 
taken,  and  even  If  Pocahontas  is  included  In 
the  Bast.  They  are  higher  in  the  West  than 
In  the  East.  If  Pocahontas  is  excluded 
from  the  East  the  following  tatile  ahows  the 
comparison  for  a  SOO-mlle  haul : 

lUnltcd  States  averaite-lOO] 


Ajsomod  identi- 
cal load 

Actual  average 

kMTl 

Ontof 
pocket 

Out  Of 

pocket 

plus 

con- 

staot' 

Out  of 
pocket 

Out  Of 

pocket 

plus 

oon- 

staot' 

Eastern    (excluding 
^Pecaboptas) 

106 
104 

101 

87 
100 

M 

88 
130 

03 

86 

Wasteni 

121 

'  Constant  eosts  common  to  ail  traffic  are  not  included 
In  all  territories  less-than-carload  traffic 
(1939)  was  carried  at  a  deficit.  Southern  mak- 
ing  the  Ijest   showing.  Western   the   worst. 
That  is  revealed  In  the  following  table: 


Revenues 


Costs' 


Deficit 


With  1089.  48  percent  in  the  Bast,  t7  percent 
In  Pocahontas,  44  percent  in  southern,  and 
46  percent  in  weatem  territory.  The  cost 
per  revenue  ton -mile  decreased  by  only 
about  S  percent  in  the  Bast  and  in  Poca- 
hontas, as  compared  with  decreases  in  ex- 
cess of  10  percent  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  CommlsslCHi  suounarlzed  the  results 
of  the  territorial  cost  comparisons  as  fol- 
lows: There  Ls  little  significant  difference  in 
the  cost  of  furnishing  transportation  in  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  East,  Poca- 
hontas excluded.  It  is  principally  the  low 
terminal  costs  in  the  South  that  account 
for  its  relatively  low  total  costs.  Based  on 
the  year  1939  and  the  period  1930-39,  the 
coets  In  the  South  are  equal  to  or  a  little 
lower  than  those  in  the  East.  Based  on  the 
period  1937-41,  the  costs  in  the  South  are 
substantially  lower  than  thoae  In  the  East." 


EMlera     (eiriud- 

:  Pocahontas) .  $107, 1S&,  756,3133, 308, 907  $38.  IfiS,  151 

48.636.7261     47. 4.'>1. 184i        815,460 

88,  707.  «88j  123. 14«k315i  34.348.277 

I  Out-of-pocket  cost  plus  total  solely  related  expenses 
plus  eoHection  and  deliTery. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  difference 
in  fully  distributed  cost*  for  all  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  is  largely  in  the 
constant  or  fixed  expenses  and  the  pas- 
senger and  less-than-carload  deficits.  Out« 
of-pocket  expenses  in  the  South  and  West 
ar*  freqeuntly  as  low  as,  or  even  lower  than, 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  In  the  East.  Tha 
Commission  further  found  that  the  increase 
in  freight  traffic  volume  received  by  the  car- 
riers sulMequent  to  1030  served  to  reduce  the 
tmit  costs  of  transportation  In  the  South  and 
West  in  a  proportionately  greater  degree 
than  in  the  Bast.  A  somewhat  larger  per- 
centage of  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  the  East 
is  variable  with  added  traffic  than  is  true  of 
the  South  and  West,  due  apparently  to  the 
fact  that  the  East,  with  iu  higher  traffic 
denaity,  is  closer  to  its  maximum  capacity 
than  is  true  of  the  others.  Thus  the  influ- 
ence of  added  Uafflc  in  reducing  average  costs 
is  greater  in  the  West.  On  the  other  hand 
constant  coets  (proportionately  larger  in  the 
South  and  West)  do  not  Increase  with  added 
Uaffic.  As  Illustrative  of  those  clrctim- 
stancea  the  Commission  noted  the  effect  of 
increases  in  1941  of  the  ton-mUes  of  revenue 
freight.   They  increased  in  1941.  as  compared 


Based  on  the  year  1939  and  the  period  1930- 
80,  the  cost  of  rendering  transportatiati 
service  in  the  West  is  between  6  and  10  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  Bast,  excluding 
Pocahontas.  Based  on  1941,  that  differenca 
Is  reduced  to  5  percent  or  less." 

The  (Commission  recc^nlzed,  of  eotuwe.  that 
carriers  must  obtain  their  revenue  from  the 
traffic  which  moves  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories. Hence  the  revenue-producing  or  rate- 
bearing  characteristics  of  the  different  com- 
modities which  compose  the  traffic  of  the 
several  territories,  1.  e.,  the  consists  and  vol- 
umes of  traffic,  are  also  important  in  deter- 
mining whether  territorial  conditions  justify 
differences  in  territorial  rates. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  total  tons 
carried  and  revenue  by  commodity  groups 
for  1930  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Bnst«tm  district 

£astam  (Including 
Pocahontas) 

Soutbera  rsgioa 

Wenem  dfcttriet 

Percent  of 
tonnage 

revenue 

Penwnlof 
tonnage 

Percent  of 
revenue 

Percent  of 

tonnage 

1 

Pereent  of;  Perrcat  of 

revenue     tonnage 

Perrentof 
revenue 

Group  I:  Products  of  aiarico]- 
tore    

9.m 

l.«4 

88.08 

2.43 

ae.s7 

&73 

4.72 

84.85 

174 

4L41 

C07 

1.47 

61.  S3 

143 

26.89 

8.03 

4.28 

4aM 

100 

17.75 

laao 

1.45 
48.30 
u.40 

27.21 

17.73 

3.  SI 

28.65 

0.45 

34.06 

18.88 

3.00 
38.64 

lase 

20.38 

3170 

Group  11:  Animals  and  prod- 
ucts       

830 

Il«8 

8.31 

mo4 

Group  III:  Products  of  mines.. 
Group  IV:  Products  of  forests. 
Group  V:  Manufactures  and 
misisellaneous 

Total  all  carload  traflle. . 
▲11  less-carload  traflle 

08.27 
1.73 

01 4< 
7.H 

08.30 

0104 
7.08 

07.25 
17$ 

80.00 
U.OB 

0&40 
LU 

0123 

8.77 



Tlie  Commission  also  considered  the  dis- 
tribution of  carload  traffic  based  on  revenue 
ton-miles  for  1939  which  it  summarized  as 
follows : 


It«n 


Products  of  agri- 
culture  

Animals  and  other 
product! 

Products  of  mines. . . 

Products  of  forests  . , 

Manuractures  and 
miscellaneous 

Grand     total, 
carload 


Eastern 
dis- 
trict 


ia7 

3.8 

40.3 

11 

311 


100.0 


Poca- 
hontas 
region 


IT 

.5 

87.4 

1.6 

7.8 


100.0 


Bootb- 

em 
region 


118 

12 
4a8 
1L8 

20.6 


Kn.0 


West- 
em 
district 


a.8 

4.5 

sai 

13.6 
35w0 


100.0 


And  the  contributions  which  the  major 
classes  of  commodities  (carload  lots)  make 
in  excess  of  out-of-pocket  costs  (1939)  ap- 
pear as  follows: 


Item 

3 

H 

m 
o 

II 
1 

•8 

Producu  oi  agrteuttun. 
Animals    sod    prod- 
ucts           ,..--. 

12 

LS 

18 

US 

11 

Li 

73.4 
18 

10.6 

118 

14 

SL2 

0.4 

8a2 

18.0 

13 

110 

&1 

86.7 

10.8 
17 

Producu  of  ataas 

Producu  of  foTCSls.... 

Manufactures  snd 

miscellaneous 

20.7 
&7 

61.1 

Grsnd  total.  carUMd. 

loao 

loao 

lOQiO 

loao 

100.0 

A  large  volume  of  all  traffic  movea  across 
territorial  botindariea  and  therefore  becomes 


common  to  two  or  more  territories.  And  aa 
respects  the  balance,  the  Commission  found 
striking  similarity  in  the  consists  of  the 
traffic  so  far  as  its  revenue-producing  char- 
acteristics are  concerned.  The  manufactures 
and  miscellaneous  commodity  group  em- 
braces traffic  which  moves  at  relatively  high 
ratea,  1.  e.,  rates  which,  ton-mile  for  ton- 
mile,  make  a  substantially  greater  than  aver- 
age contribution  to  the  constant  costs.  The 
percentages  of  the  total  tons  carried  in  that 
group  and  the  corresponding  percentages  for 
revenue  produced  by  them  are  qtiite  dose  to 
each  other,  particularly  the  East  and  the 
West. 

The  Commission  stated  that  the  reventie- 
producing  qualities,  or  rate-bearing  char- 
acteristics, of  the  oommodltiea  which  com- 
pose the  traffic  in  those  several  territories 
constituted  "the  governing  factor"  so  far  as 
the  problem  of  the  consists  and  volume  of 
traffic  was  concerned  (303  I.  C.  C.  094).  It 
appraised  the  evidence  we  have  related  aa 
meaning  that  "the  differences  that  exist  in 
the  consists  of  trafflc  in  these  respective 
territories  are  not  so  substantial  en:  of  such 
character  as  to  warrant  the  present  differ- 
ences in  class  rates"  (id.,  p.  0M). 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  Iwtb  aa 
to  the  consisu  of  the  freight  and  the  costs 
of  rendering  the  service  in  the  respective 
territories  are  vlgorotisly  challenged,  ea- 
pecially  by  the  western  roads. 

As  to  the  eonsisU.  it  is  said  that  tha 
eastern  roads  have  a  much  heavier  per- 
centage of  freight  of  a  kind  that  produces 
excess  revenue  to  earry  the  general  expenses. 
Findings  of  the  Commission  are  relied  upon 
as  showing  that  the  eastern  roads'  pre- 
ponderance of  high-grade  trafflc  affords  a 
greater  source  of  revenue  than  does  the  high 
percentage  of  low -rate  products  carried  by 


»If  Pocahontas  Is  Included  in  the  East, 
the  costs  for  the  South,  based  on  the  year 
1939,  are  between  3  and  8  percent  above  those 
for  the  East;  for  the  years  1930-39,  between 
8  and  8  percent  higher;  for  the  years  1937- 
41,  about  the  same. 


-U  Pocahcmtas  is  indtided  in  the  East 
for  193&-30.  the  cost  in  the  West  is  18  per- 
cent higher;  based  cm  1939.  approximately 
15  percent  higher;  based  on  1941,  about  10 
percent  higher. 


'^- 
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'  It   lA   pointed   out.   aa   tha   Comnalaalon 

found.  1  hat  llvaatock  la  a  commodity  which 

lo  Bora  than  pay  lu  own  way.  that 

of  tha  foraat  are  subject  to  freight 

Um  higher  brackeu:  that  agrl* 

produeta   carry    a    low    rate.    Tha 

dUtrlct  roada  originated  36.91  per* 

Lhe  total  tons  of  carload  trafflc  orlgl* 

the  United  Statea  (excluding  Poca- 

in    1B41.    while    the   eastern    roada 

4740  percenc.     To  that  disparity 

the  fact  that  of  the  total  agricul* 

prioducta  orlgmatad  in  the  country  in 

ths   waatam  district  roods  originated 

p4rc«nt  aa  contraated  to  30.88  percent 

tern  carriera  excluding  Pocahontaa. 

and  mlaceUaneoua  ton- 

paraantagaa  ware  38.04  percent  and 

pckrent.  reapecUraly.     It  la  poUited  out 

wliiie  the  difference  between  the  per- 

of  agricultural  producu  originated 

aoatom  carriera  (68  83  percent)   and 

panjantaga  of  manufacturera  and  miacel- 

originated   by   the  eaatem  carriers 

percent)  u  only  8  percent,  the  eastern 

t  >on«ge  of  the  latter  group  of  com- 

(which   ara   high-grade   traffic)    la 

hree  timea  tho  tioinaia  of  producta 

Uure  orlglnatod  bJT  Um  western  car- 

Ilike  comparlaooa  ara  made  between 

groups  of  commodlUaa  carried  by  the 

and    waatam   carriera.   raspactlvely. 

total  tone  of  anlmala  and  producu 

in  the  country  in  1941  (excluding 

I.   the  weatem   roads  originated 

the  eastern,  38.51  percent.    Of 

tons  of  producu  of  foresu  orlgl* 

IMl.    the   raapectlve   percentagaa 

88173  percent  and  7.53  percent.     And 

proqucU  of  minea  the  percentagee  were 

cent  and  4BM  percent,  reepectlrely. 
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daraloped  In  the  coat  acalea  and 
total  known  expenaee  by  oao4 


Waatan    dlotrtet. 

"Coa  a 
tho  carriera' 


cant  dlfferonoa  In   tha   coat  of  tuml 
transportation    In   the   South   aa   com; 
with    the    Kaat    haa   support    In    the    fa 
Moreover,  the  data  on  rataa  of  return 
freight  opera tlig  raUoa,  to  which  wa 
ahortly    refer,    corroborate    the    conelual 
reached  from  Vx«  coat  study  that  tha 
ferenoaa  in  claaa  rataa  between  tha  Bast 
the   South   are   not   justified   by   terrlt 
oondltiona.     Thu  finding  that  the  dlscrt 
nation  against  tha  South  la  unlawful  un( 
aacUon  Id)  is  t  nua  amply  supported — a  coa 
eluaion   that   the  southern   carriera  do 
challenge  here. 

The  quaation  )■  a  cloaar  one  whan  wa  ti 
to  tha  Waat.  Per,  aa  we  have  seen,  the 
in  the  Weet  on  .ha  average  run  higher 
thoao  In  tha  Bait.  Baaad  on  tha  year  II 
and  tha  period  lMO-88.  tha  cuat  of  rendi 
tranaportaUon  aurvlca  in  tha  Waat  la  betw« 
8  and  10  partiM  M^Mr  tlMUi  In  the 
eacludinfl  PoonboBtM.  Baaod  en  iiMl. 
difference  ta  raducod  to  6  percent  or  leea. 

Aa  wa  hava  s<en.  tha  claaa  rata  ttrueti 
la  diaoriminator<  aa  between  tha  Baat  ai 
the  Weat.     The  level  of  olaaa  rates  in  t| 
Weet  la  from  10  to  88  percent  higher  thi 
that  In  the  Baat     The  problem  nf  the  Ooa 
rataaion.  iherafoia,  was  lo  deieimtne  whatl 
tlMt  dlapoflty  la  juatlAed  by  territorial 
iiuona.    Th«  Oommiaaioo  totind  that  It 
not  10  Juau&ad     TIM  pMMgai  for  u« 
whtther  tha  Corimiialon  hMl  •  UbU  for  U 
conclusion. 

While  Um  wotMm  rooii  vigoroualy  •! 
lenga  tha  (XMUtlaMonl  Bnilnf.  their 
ment  la  In  the  main  diraatad  to  the 
that  aoma  dtapsrtty  in  ratae  between 
and  Waat  la  justified  by  dllTering  urrltorl 
coeu.  No  particular  effort  is  made  to  prol 
that  thoae  coau  ue  a  (air  measure  of  the 
istlng  raU  diffan-ncee. 

We  start,  of  course,  from  the  premise  t> 
on  a  subject  a.'  transportation  economi 
stKh  aa  thla  one,  the  Commlaeion's  ]ud« 
la  entitled  to  great  weight.  The  appraisal 
coat  flgurea  la  itself  a  task  for  expertA.  sli 
thaaa  coau  involTa  many  estimates  and 
sumptlorts  and.  unlike  a  problem  in  calculi 
cannot  be  prove!  right  or  wrong.  They 
indeed,  only  guides  to  Judgment.  Th4 
weight  and  significance  require  expert 
pralaal. 

The  Oommiaalon  haa  concluded  that  wl 
coat  studiea  are  highly  relevant  to  theee  ra 
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The  Oommiaalon  atotad.  "Judging  from 
above  table.  whaUvar  arrora  may  exist  in 
•     *     *    atudlaa.  they  hava  not  had  tha 
feet  of  ovarataUng  or  understating  tha 
nara'  coata  in  tha  aggragau  to  any  api 
cUble  degree."    3a  X.  C.  C.  887. 


conclusive.     It  laid 

ilblllty    of    Judgment 

have  always  attend* 

the  making  of  rmtea. 

ermine  tha  maximum 

ler   do    they   control 

;alaa  or  fix  the  rala* 

between  rate  acalea. 

coau  must  be  con* 

ralght  in  theM  aapecta 

l  C.  C.  689) 

flgurea  relevant  here, 

lad  on  the  aaaumptlon 

ivel  la  moat  likely  to 

period.    It,  therefore, 

)tion  that  the  margin 

the  coau  In  the  Weat 

waa  slight  and  not 

1838  figurea.  and  tbat 

k,"  the  freight  carried 

above  that  level,  tha 

rtaUon   in   the   Weat 

greater  degree  than 

•ona  which  we  hava 

had  b«for«  it  eartala 

Inanclal  condition  of 

which  wa  hava  not 

iparaiiva  inalytM  of 

I  tha  roada  in  the  mv« 

lat  while  tha  waatern 

laaa  ycara.  tha  raeani 
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considered  the  terrl* 
Ig  ratloa — the  percent 
[from  freight  absorbed 
attributed  to  the 
kown  In  the  following 
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the  Commission  said : 

ice  for  a  substantial 

the  war  peak  and  for 

Eode  preceding  1040  the 

rail  respondenu  were 

leless.   Insofar  as  tha 

revenues  in  the  im* 

foreseen,  there  is  no 

It  the  Interim  adjuat- 

lous  effect  upon  those 

C.  63-64). 

It  on  to  note  that  In* 
lerally  in  moat  of  the 
lany  of  the  Interatate 
territory  were  already 
rrlbed  In  the  Interim 
|y  concluded   that   the 

ided  October  31.  1946, 
led  in  the  Weet  were 
in  for  the  year  1941. 

illes  were  43  percent 

of  Railroad  Opera* 
I  p.  69,  ft  aaq.:  Lock  m, 
rutlon  (1888)  p.  £81; 
rtatlon  (1083)  pp,  600- 
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waatam  roaMU  "cannot  oonalatcntly  maintain 
thttt  aubiKirmal  class  rates  and  continue  to 
P»«i»t«tn  the  relatlvtiy  high  baala  of  Inter* 
■Uto  olaaa  rataa"  (364  L  C.  C  64) . 

iforaovar.  aa  we  have  alreaMly  noted,  claaa 
rataa  have  to  a  great  extant  fallen  into  dlauae. 
Thla  fact  la  relevant  here  in  two  reapecta. 
Xn  tbo  flrat  place,  Um  ordera  of  the  Commia- 
BtOB  affect  claaa  rataa  and  olaaa  ratea  alone, 
Um  Coounlaaion  not  dealing  with  exception 
gnd  oonuaodlty  rataa  by  the  inurlm  action 
whloh  It  haa  Ukan,  6o  far  aa  present  freight 
movement  is  concerned,  the  orders  affect  a 
much  amaller  frawtlon  of  the  traffic  In  the 
Waal  Uutn  in  tha  Baat.    Tha  Ooinmlaaton 


"The  roeord  doaa  not  aupport  tha  oonton- 
Uon  that  tha  revenue  naada  of  the  waatom 
raU  raapondenu  with  raapaot  to  their  olaaa- 
raU  traflU:  ara  graatar  than  thoae  of  the  eaat- 
em raOl  rMpottdanta.  From  the  oarrlaca'  re- 
porta  to  U8  for  tha  yaara  1948, 1948,  aa  abown 
In  otu  original  report,  and  1844.  It  claorly 
■ppoara  that  tiMre  la  a  graaur  need  for  rtv- 
tntM  by  nUl  earriara  in  the  eaavarn  diatnci 
•8  OOMjpntfd  with  rati  carriers  lu  tha  waaMm 
lllgirtnf  nf  in  the  aoiahern  region.  Tha  rt- 
porl  ahowB  alao  that  a  much  larger  poretnUiB* 
of  the  total  traAe  in  the  aaaUrn  dutrkt 
n^ovea  on  olaaa  rataa  than  In  tha  waatarn 
dutriot  or  in  thi  ■outhcrn  itgiM"  iM4  L  a 
0,  MM). 

Xn  tha  laooBd  pU88,  lb*  •slatlnc  ni8  BtrtM- 
ture  alnglaa  OMl  «h«  itaM  roM  trame  in  tho 
Waat  for  tha  payment  el  tiaueually  high 
rataa.  The  claaa  raU  traflta  ta  largely  that 
of  amaU  ahlppara.  who  do  not  have  the  abUlty 
to  obtola  tha  benefit  of  tho  lower  oseepUon 
or  iw  nrtlty  rataa. 

Wo  oonnot,  therofore.  treat  thla  ease  as  tf 
It  ware  ona  where  the  Oommleelon,  hi  aptte 
of  a  ahowtag  of  aome  increaaed  oost  In  the 
Weat,  redvoed  all  freight  ratea  to  a  lerel  of 
equality  with  the  Bast  R  la  a  case  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  discrimination  against 
one  small  claaa  of  traffic  is  warranted  by  the 
showing  of  aome  Inrreased  cost  In  the  West. 
The  earning  power  of  the  carriers,  their 
freight  operaUng  ratios,  their  rates  of  rettmi, 
the  ectlmate  of  the  voltune  of  traffic  In  the 
future,  the  nature  and  amotmt  of  traffic  pres- 
ently involved  In  the  claas  rate  movement* 
are  all  relevant  to  the  finding  of  unlawful 
diacrlmlnatlon.  We  cannot  say  that  tliese 
considerations  do  not  counterbalance  or  out- 
weigh the  disparity  In  coeU  between  East 
and  West.  The  appraisal  of  these  numerovta 
factors  la  for  transportation  experts.  They 
may  err.  But  the  error.  If  any.  is  not  of 
the  egregious  type  which  is  within  our  reach 
on  Judicial  review 

As  we  have  noted,  Interttate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Digenbaugh  (supra,  p.  46) 
held  that  the  act.  In  iU  condemnation  of  dis- 
crlminaUon.  does  not  attempt  to  equalize 
fortune,  opportunitiea,  or  abilities.  But  the 
Commission  made  no  such  effort  here.  It 
eliminated  inequalities  In  the  class  rates  be- 
cause It  concluded  that  the  differences  In 
them  vrere  not  warranted  by  territorial  con- 
dlttona.  We  think  that  the  findings  support- 
ing that  eonclusion  are  based  on  adequate 
evidence. 

It  la  argiaed  that  the  eompartoon  of  rates 
of  return  and  freight  operating  ratloe  over- 
looka  the  fact  that  both  reflect  the  higher 
freight  revenue  level  that  prevalla  in  the 
Weet.  And  It  le  tirged  that  without  the  rate 
advantage  which  the  western  carriera  now 
enjoy,  any  comparlaon  which  now  appeara  to 
favor  the  western  carriers  would  disappear. 
That  argument  assumes  a  constancy  In 
freight  traffic  and  on  that  assumption  could 
bo  mathematically  demonstrated.  But  w* 
are  dealing  here  with  a  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation—a western  rate  structure  which,  aa 
compau^  with  the  Bast.  U  not  warranted  by 
territorial  conditions  and  which  prejudices 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  West.  It 
would  be  a  Urge  order  to  say  that  tha  removal 


of  that  trade  barrier  will  have  no  effect  In 
Increasing  trafhc.  The  assiunption  on  which 
the  finding  of  prejudice  la  made,  la  Indeed. 
to  the  contrary,  lloraovor.  that  argument 
would  protect  a  diacrlmlnatory  rata  atructtire 
from  the  power  of  revision  gramted  the  Com- 
mission under  section  8  (1)  by  the  easy 
aaaumptlon  that  without  diacrlmlnatlon  the 
camera  would  not  thrive  But  that  fiiea  In 
the  face  of  history  and  la  oontrary  to  tha 
Oonun  lesion's  expert  Judgment  on  theee  facta. 
Sixth.  An  extended  argument  is  made  by 
the  weatem  roads,  challenging  the  class- 
rate  reduction  on  less*than-carload  loU. 
The  argument  la  twofold — ftrat.  that  the  oaaa 
of  tmlavrful  diacrlmlnatlon  haa  not  been 
made  out  for  thla  type  of  claaa*  rate  trafRo; 
iMoad,  that  the  new  leoa*than-carload  claaa 
rata*  are  oonilaoatory. 

We  have  referred  to  aome  of  the  ooat  flgtxraa 
on  leea-than -carload  lota.  We  have  aaen  that 
thoae  ooat  Afuraa  run  higher  In  the  Weat 
than  In  the  Baat;  that  even  when  no  eon- 
ttant  ooata  common  to  all  trafBe  art  allo- 
cated to  leea-than  •carload  trafflo.  the  dtflelt 
in  the  Weat  to  lubatontlally  higher  than  that 
In  tha  Baat.  The  OommlMlon  noted  that 
ioaa-thgn-oariond  trtlBe  *i  »  whole  Is  earned 
at  a  deflelt  in  811  tarrltortea,  «xeept  pcsslbly 
In  the  South.  It  also  noted  that  In  all  ter> 
rltorlea  It  was  not  bearing  its  proper  ihara 
of  tha  oQsu  of  traniportaUoa;  that.  Mart 
from  wartime  loadini.  it  was  not  ylalding. 
on  tha  avtraga,  Ita  out-of-pookat  ooau  plus 
constant  expenaas  solely  rtlatad  to  lOM-than- 
oarload  traffic"  plus  the  cost  of  oolltotlon 
and  delivery,  In  any  territory  eioapt  poaslbly 
the  southern  (3Ca  X.  C.  C.  887). 

Little  need  tie  said  concerning  the  argu- 
ment that  a  eaae  of  unlawful  discrimination 
has  not  been  established  in  the  case  of  less- 
than -carload  traffic .  The  Commission  con- 
cluded that  II  leas-than-carload  claaa  ratea 
were  left  unchanged  while  carload  class  rates 
in  Southern.  Southwestern  and  Western 
Trunk-Llne  Territories  were  reduced  10  per- 
cent, "the  compeUtive  relations  between 
shippers  shipping  in  leaa-tban-carload  quan- 
Utiea  and  thoae  shipping  in  carloads"  would 
be  materially  affected  (264  I.  C.  C.  66) .  Lees- 
tham-carload  traffic  la  lees  than  2  percent  of 
total  railroad  freight  tonnage,  and  much  of 
that  movea.  not  on  class  rates,  but  on  excep- 
tion rates  and  commodity  ratee.  In  Western 
Trunk-Line  and  Southwestern  Territoriea 
many  intrastate  and  interstate  class  rate* 
are  now  voluntarily  maintained  on  lesa-tban* 
carload  traffic  which  are  lower  than  the  cor- 
responding reduced  interstate  class  rates  re- 
quired by  the  Interim  ordera.  There  are 
other  circumstances,  to  which  we  will  short- 
ly advert,  which  reinforce  the  action  cf  the 
Commission  in  redticing  dass  rates  on  leas- 
than-carload  traffic.  But  the  ones  we  have 
mentioned  are  adequate  to  support  the  Com- 
mission on  the  discrimination  phase  of  the 
problem.  The  Commission  was  deadlng  not 
with  dlscrtmlnatlon  against  a  parUcular 
commodity  but  with  dlscriminjitton  against 
entire  regions.  It  waa  a  o(»npIete  rate  struc- 
tan  that  wm  subject  to  inquiry  and  re- 
vlaion.  Once  the  Cocnmiasion  concluded  that 
imlawful  diaerlminatlon  existed  In  the  main 
featuree  of  that  rate  atructure.  It  waa  Justified 
In  removing  It.  In  eliminating  the  discrim- 
ination and  eatahlishing  the  uniformity  re- 
quired by  the  law.  it  was  warranted  In  mak- 
ing minor  collateral  reaulJustmenU  ao  that 
the  Oammiaalan  Itaelf  would  not  in  turn 
create  new  discriminations.  The  adjustment 
of  the  leas-than-carload  class  rates  was  per- 
missible on  that  groimd  alone.  The  traffic 
affected  was  only  a  fraction  of  3  percent  of 
the  total  tradBc  Without  that  readjiwtment 
that  claaa  of  traffic  would   be  ixojudlced. 


■•  Oonatant  eooU  aolely  related  to  leaa-than- 
carload  traOe  aro  those  ooata  which  do  not 
vary  with  the  vohmie  of  the  traflb;.  but  which 
could  be  eliminated  IX  no  leaa-than -cartood 
traffic  were  handled. 


With  that  reaMlJuatment  the  prejudice  would 
be  removed  and  the  entire  rate  structure — In- 
trastate atnd  Interstate — would  be  more  nearly 
rattaoallaed. 

That  does  not.  of  course,  answer  the  argu- 
ment on  confiscation.  The  latter  requlrea 
more  extended  treatment. 

The  weetem  roads  In  their  petition  for  ro* 
fMauing  before  the  Commission  raiised  the 
eonflseatlon  point.  But  in  doing  so  they 
rested  on  the  record  before  the  Commission 
and  tendered  no  additional  evidence.  Ii  tha 
district  court,  however,  they  presented  fur* 
ther  evldenoe  which  waa  reeeivcd  over  ob- 
)eoUon  and  oonaldered  by  that  court, 

Thla,  therefor*,  la  not  a  caae  like  Baltimart 
*  Ohio  B.  Co.  V.  t/nifed  Statu  (288  U.  8. 
S4»,  8«S.  871-372),  ilher*  the  CommlnloB 
refused  to  receive  evidence  proffered  on  the 
point  of  eonflacatlon.  Here,  aa  w*  hav*  said, 
th*  Oommiaalon  received  all  evidence  that 
was  offered:  and  when  tU  oidrr  was  an* 
nounoed  and  made  known  and  the  petition 
for  r*h*arlng  waa  filed,  th*  opportunity  to 
t*nd*r  additional  *Tld  no*  to  boUt*r  th* 
eonfioeatlon  point  waa  not  aec*pt*d.  As 
■tat*d  in  MfliiK/ocfNrrrt  B.  Co,  v  Vnfted 
fttis*  (M6  U.  B.  48T,  4M-4M).  and  In  it. 
Jmtafi  ttottt  Y§r4t  Co,  V,  C/nftrd  Sfaffi  (Sti 
U.  B,  N,  iS-M),  eorraet  praotlc*  requtr** 
that,  wh*r*  th«  opportunity  exlsu,  all  p«r- 
ttn*nt  •vldamet  b*arln|  on  th*  laiu**  toB* 
d*r*d  th*  Oommiaalon  should  b*  submlttta 
to  It  in  th*  flrtt  iMtane*  and  should  not  b* 
r*e*iv*d  by  th*  dlttrtot  court  aa  though  It 
war*  eondurting  a  trtal  d«  novo  Th*  reason 
is  plain  anotigh.  The**  problems  of  trans* 
porutlon  economics  ar*  oompllcatad  and 
Involved.  For  axample,  tha  determination  of 
trauuportntlon  coets  and  their  allocation 
among  variotu  types  of  nSc  Is  not  a  mere 
mathematical  exercise.  Like  other  problems 
In  cost  accounting.  It  Involves  the  exercise  of 
Judgment  bom  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
particular  activity  and  the  making  of  ad. 
Juatmenta  and  qualifications  too  subtle  for 
the  uninitiated."  Moreover,  the  impact  of 
a  particular  order  on  revenues  and  the  abll* 
Ity  of  the  enterprise  to  thrive  under  It  are 
mattera  for  Judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  know  the  conditions  which  create  the 
revenues  and  the  flexibility  of  managerial 
controls.  Por  such  reasons,  we  stated  in 
Board  of  Trade  v.  United  States  (314  U.  B. 
594.  646): 

"The  process  of  rate  making  Is  essentially 
empiric.  The  stuff  of  the  process  Is  fltild 
and  changing — the  resultant  of  facton  that 
must  be  valued  as  well  as  weighed.  Congress 
has  therefore  delegated  the  enforcement  of 
transportation  policy  to  a  permanent  expert 
body  and  has  charged  It  with  the  duty  of 
being  responsive  to  the  dynamic  character 
of  transportation  problems." 

Thus  we  think  that  IT  the  additionaU  evi- 
dence was  necessary  to  pass  on  the  issue  of 
confiscation,  the  cause  should  have  been 
remanded  to  the  Commission  for  a  further 
preliminary  appraisal  of  the  facts  which  bear 
on  that  question.  But  we  do  not  take  that 
course  here  for  reasons  which  will  shorUy 
appear. 

The  Commission  explained  Its  finding  thait 
less-than-carload  traffic  was  being  carried  at 
large  deflclu  and  was  not  bearing  lu  ptapet 
share  of  transportatitux  costs.  That  finding 
was  based  on  the  operation  of  the  roada  In 


**8ee  Bamllton.  Cost  aa  a  Standard  ior 
Price.  4  Law  and  Con  temp.  Prob..  821.  329: 

"Now  and  then  a  hardy  soul,  equipped  with 
simple  faith  and  a  calculating  machine,  ea- 
saya  the  adventure  of  ratea  t>aaad  upon  tkM 
true  ooaU  of  parUeular  aarrlcea.  The  feat 
Is,  of  oourae,  technically  Impoaalbto,  for  value 
Judgmanta  or  empirical  rulea  ara  *aaant1al  to 
the  distribution  of  orerhaad.  A  caleulatum 
of  th*  real  cost  of  transporting  cottonseed 
in  leea  than  carload  loU  trmn  Lnmpaaaa, 
Tr..  to  Xankafce*.  m..  1*  a  attdabom  exerclaa 
In  Imputation." 


t 
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other  haiMl  tha  Commlaalon  ahowa 
tha  baala  of  tha  new  interim  ratea 
In  tha  Waat  would  produce  rave- 
teaaa   of   out-of-pocket    expenaca 
itareaat    return   plua   collection    and 
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That  compuutlon  la  baaad  on  a  10- 
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JoaU»«  in  tha  Waat  war*  30  percent 
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pvovldad  eartaln  adjustmenta 
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In  the  mtnlBiwn  charge  per  ahlp- 
-  to  75  cents  which  the  Commla- 
m  thla  proceeding:   (2)  tha 
ct  leaa-than-carload  traAe  moT- 
e  cceptlon,  conunodlty.  and  intraatat* 
'   )    a  10-ton  load:   and    (4)    a  1.47 
!  at*  9t  r*tum.  which  waa  the  actual 
of  1989. 
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aalaaloo   for   approprtato   a««««<t>g«   on 
phaa*.    Th*  dlAculty  of  treating  tha 
on  th*  praaant  r*cord  la  Uluatrated  in 
other  way.     Laaa-than-carload  traffic, 
than  carload  traffic,  carrlaa  coata  which  to  | 
degree  are  dependant  on  the  carrier.    Haaf 
or  light  loadinga.  apa*d  of  so^loe.  ratio 
empty    rattum    car*,    methods    of    Ic 
freight  ao  aa  to  reduce  damage  dalma.  at 
atltutlon  of  auxiliary  truck  aerrlce  and 
like  turn  on  competitive  condltlona. 
talnly  ratea  need  not  compensate  camera 
tha  moat  expenalva   way   of   handling   U 
than-carload  aai  ilta.    Tet  the  preaent 
Inga  do  not  Ulumlnata  that  problem  nor 
vide   the  atandard  In  tarma  of  service  ff 
measiu-lng   tha   companaatory   character 
the  leea-than-carload  claaa  ratea.     And 
such  a  problem  the  riaiiiiilaaliai'a 
expert  Judgment  would  b*  eallsd  Into 

But  the  Commission  has  not  finished  wl| 
this  problem.    In  the  first  place,  as  we 
out  hereafter,  the  Commission,  subsequent  1 
the  iaaiuwce  of  theae  Interim  orders,  grant 
a  Nation-wide  increaaa  In  freight  ratea. 
eluding    an    increaaa    on    leea-than-carl 
ratea.     Tha  temporary  injunction  has  pi 
vented    the    Interim    orders    reducing    cl 
ratea  In  the  West  by  10  percent  from 
into   effect.      When,    therefore,   the    int 
orders   do  go   Into  effect,   the  actual   rat 
chargeable    presumably    will     be    Inc 
from  the  level  fixed  by  the  Interim  or 
to  the  level  prescribed  by  the  recent 
locraaaing  all  freight  rates.     Thus  no  U 
haa  been  suffered  by  the  10-percent  redt 
tlon  on   leaa-than-carload   claaa   rataa: 
any  loaa  which  would  have  been  auflered 
that  rate  reduction  has  probably  been  at  lei 
leaaened.  if  not  eliminated,  by  the  gei 
rate  increase.    Though  It  U  argued  that 
la  not  tha  caae.  the  ahowlng  is  too  b[ 
latlve  on  thla  record  for  ua  to  decide  w| 
the  pracl**  effect  of  the  revised  class  rat 
on  leaa  than-carload  traffic  will  be.     In 
as  we  have  noted,  the  Cor 
the  present  Interim  adjuatm« 
of   claaa    ratea    on    leaa-than-carload    tr 
aa  a  conaequence  of  Ita  reduction  In  carle 
clasa  ratea  ao  that  leaa-than-carload  8hl|: 
would   not  aufler  a  dlaadvantage  from 
removal  of  the  major  dlacrlmlnatlon  in 
clasa  rate  structure.    The  Interim  or  terai 
rary   nature  of   the  adjustment   waa 
niaed   by  the  Commlaalon  when  It  ac 
tahed  the  carriers  "to  give  careful  consK 
tlon  to  the  rates  maintained  by  them  on  I« 
than-carload  traffic  with  a  view  to  makl 
readjuatmenta  In  ratings  or  rates,  aa  pr  >m) 
ly  aa  poaalble.  which  will  tnaure  that  the  rat 
on  such  traffic  are  on  a  compensatory  lei 
(264  I.  C.  C.  66-67).     And  It  recognized 
left  untouched  the  problem  of  determlnt 
what  would   be  tha  proper  share  of  trai 
portation  eoata  to  ba  borne  by  leaa-than- 
load  traSte. 

The  juatlflcatlon  tha  Commlaalon  bad 
leaving  the  problem  In  that  condition  at 
atag*  of  the  proceedings  la  apparent, 
earriera  ar*  now  preparing  the  new  unlfo 
claaalflcatlon.  They  have  It  within 
power  to  follow  the  lead  stiggaated  by 
Cnwilailon  and  to  propoae  claaaiflcatlon 
faraaeaa  between  carload  and  leaa-than- 
load  traffic  which  will  obvlata  any  Isau* 
ronfla*alto«  raapacting  leaa  than- 
rataa.  And  H  haa  llk*«l*a  Mt  open  th*  < 
tkm  of  readjuatmcnt  of  the  claaa  rat< 
Vtm  ths  II -carload  traffic  when  the  total  pr< 
of  which  theae  Interim  orders  ar*  bi 
a  part,  la  put  into  effect. 

Where  the  reault  of  a  rata  ord«r  U 
dearly  ahown  to  b*  oonAacatory  but  Ita 
claa  effect  muat  await  oparatlaata  tmdar 
tha  court  haa  rafuaad  to  art  It  aaM*  d4 
grave   dcubu  aa  to  Ita  oonaaquancaa. 
Knoxville  v.  KnaaHUt  Wmttr  Co.  (818  U. 
1.  17-18).     And  a*a  imieoa  v   ConaoKdal 
G«a  Co.  (818  n.  8.  19.  54-86):  DvyieU  v. 
wmrds  (844  U.  8.  564.  870) :  Brtuh  Klectrie  < 
V.  0«l««a«o«  (888  U.  8.  448.  446) :  81. 
Stock  Tmr^tM  Co.  v.  Onitea  Stmtts  (tu^;' 
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alao  eoetrtd.  jointly  with  tha  earrtan  In  aaeh 
of  the  other  terrltortaa.  tha  ratea  from  each 
of  them  into  Official.  That  common  aource  of 
dlacrlmlnatlon  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  sua- 
taln  the  Ootnmlaaloc'a  action  Bee  St.  l/mis, 
Southvestem  R.  Co.  v.  United  States  (245 
U.  8.  136) :  CAicopo  I.  *  L.  R.  Co.  v.  VuUed 
States  (270  U.S.  287).  But  we  do  not  need  to 
decide  the  queatlon.  For  the  principle  an- 
nounced m  Central  R.  Co.  v.  United  States 
and  Texas  A  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  United  States, 
supra,  la  applicable  only  where  the  Commla- 
alon la  directing  the  camera  to  remove  the 
dlacrimlnation.  Thoaa  caaaa  hold  that  the 
Commlaalon  may  not  require  carriers  to  do 
what  they  are  powerlesa  to  perform.  But  the 
Court  raccgclzed  In  Central  R.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  supra,  page  257,  that  where  tha  Com- 
mlTfV?^"  acta  pursuant  to  section  1  to  require 
earriara  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
♦^rwmh  routea  and  Joint  rates,  reasonable 
rulaa  and  regulations,  that  problem  la  not  in- 
volved. For  then  the  Commlaalon  correcta 
the  unlawful  dlacrlmlnatory  practice  in  the 
caaa  of  each  carrier  by  preacribing  th*  Just 
and  reaaonable  rate  or  practice.  The  aame  la 
true  where,  aa  here,  the  Commlaalon  In  order 
to  eliminate  tarritorlal  dlacrlminatlona  pro- 
ceeda  under  aactlon  15  (1 )  to  fix  new  reaaou- 
ahla  rate*.  If  the  handa  of  the  Commission 
are  tied  and  it  la  powerlea*  to  protect  regiona 
and  terrltoriea  from  discrlnainatlon  tinlesa  all 
ratea  involved  In  tha  rata  relationship  are 
controlled  by  the  aame  carrlera,  then  the  1840 
amendment  to  aectlon  3  (1)  fell  far  abort  of 
ita  goal.  We  do  not  believe  Congresa  left  the 
Commlaalon  ao  impotent. 

It  may  not  be  aaid  in  thla  caae.  aa  it  waa 
held  in  Texas  A  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  United  Statas, 
supra,  page  633.  that  there  waa  no  avidance  of 
the  unreaaonablenesa  of  the  rate*,  or  that 
that  question  waa  not  in  laaue.  The  Com- 
mlaalon here  found  that  the  ratea  were  un- 
just and  unreaaonable  under  section  1  and  it 
proceeded  to  fix  new  ratea  under  aectlon  15 
(1).  The  facta  which  establish  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  rates  as  between  the  aevoal  ter- 
rltoriea are  not  warranted  by  urritorUl  con- 
dltlona plainly  austaln  Ita  findings  under 
aactlon  1. 

Aa  w*  hav*  aald.  thla  proceeding  pertains 
only  to  claaa  ratea,  which  move  but  a  amall 
parcentaga  of  the  traflte.  It  la.  therefore, 
argued  that  the  Oommlaaion  ahould  not 
have  mad*  adjuatmenta  In  thoae  ratea  with- 
out bringing  about  soma  equalization  of  ex- 
ception and  commodity  ratea  under  which 
the  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  moved.  But  there 
Is  no  reason  In  law  why  the  Conamlsslon 
need  tackle  all  evils  In  the  rate  structure  or 
none.  It  may  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
Compare  United  States  v.  Wabash  R.  Co.  (321 
U.  S.  403).  The  10  percent  Interim  rate 
order  did  not  attempt  to  bring  about  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  dlacrlmlnatory  fea- 
ture* of  the  class  rate  structure.  It  was  only 
an  approximatioii  of  that  reault,  the  com- 
plete step  awaiting*  the  new  uniform  classi- 
fication. But  the  reasons  Justifying  that 
partial  measure  llkrwlae  aupport  the  action 
of  the  ComnUasion  In  commencing  with  class 
ratea  when  It  tackled  the  problem  of  terri- 
torial dlscrlminatlona. 

Eighth.  A  different  problem  is  presented 
when  we  turn  to  the  10-percent  Increase  in 
claaa  ratea  which  the  Commission  prescribed 
for  Official  Territory.  Appellanta  strenu- 
ooaly  urge  that  this  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  vmatrthorlasd  under  the  act.  even  If 
the  other  portkms  of  Ita  orders  were  Juatlfled. 
Tha  «>n«^tng  ol  th*  Oommlaslon  on  this 
phase  of  the  case  was  that  the  preaent  class 
ratea  In  Official  Territory  were  below  a  Just 
and  reasonable  level  and  should  be  Increased 
10  percent  aa  a  part  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  rata  atruetur*  In  order  to  remove  th* 
unlawfulneas  both  as  iwapecta  thetr  unrea- 
sonable low  level  and  thetr  unduly  prefer- 
•nUal  character  (283  L  C.  C.  700-701,  704-706; 


884  X.  C.  C.  88).  That  finding  Is  said  to  be 
wlthotit  support  In  the  record  and  to  lack 
the  preliminary  findings  neceaaary  to  support 
It. 

It  la  argued  that  ratea  are  not  unreason- 
ably low  in  violation  of  aactlon  1  tmleaa  they 
ar*  cither  noneompensatory  or  atherwlae 
threaten  harmful  effecta  upon  the  revenues 
and  transportation  efficiency  of  th*  carrlera 
in  question  or  of  their  competitors.  It  is 
said,  as  la  the  fact,  that  no  atich  findings  were 
made  by  the  Commlaalon  and  that  on  this 
record  there  are  no  facta  which  could  aupport 
such  a  finding. 

If  thla  were  a  case  of  determining  whether 
existing  rates  passed  below  th*  lowart  or 
above  the  highest  reachea  of  reasonableness, 
the  point  might  be  well  taken.*  See  United 
States  V.  Chicago,  M.,  St.  P  *  P.  R.  Co.  (294 
U.S.  409. 606).  But  we  do  not  have  here  such 
a  revenue  problem.  This  case  presenta  prob- 
lema  in  rate  relationahipa;  that  la  to  aay, 
problema  of  a  discriminatory  rate  structure 
condemned  by  section  3(1).  The  Commis- 
sion may  remove  a  dlacrlmlnatlon  effected  t>y 
rates  even  when  they  are  within  the  sone  of 
reaaonableneas.  if  the  discrimination  Is  for- 
bidden by  section  3  (1).  Aa  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeia  stated  In  United  States  v.  Illinois 
Central  R.  Co.,  supra,  p.  534,  the  mere  fact 
that  one  rate  is  "Inherentlv  reaaonable  and 
that  th*  rate  from  competing  pointa  la  not 
ahown  to  be  utu^asonably  low  does  not  estab- 
lish that  the  discrimination  ia  Just.  Both 
ratea  may  lie  within  the  cone  of  reaaonable- 
neas and  yet  result  in  vmdue  prejudice." 
The  Conunlsslon  haa  the  power  to  adjtist  the 
rates,  upwards  and  downwarda.  within  that 
■one.  In  order  to  eradicate  the  discrimina- 
tion. That  power  la  not  unlimited:  there  are 
Btandarda  which  control  Ita  exercise.  But  aa 
we  shall  see.  the  Commission  acted  within 
permissible  llmlta  here. 

Once  the  Commission  haa  found  ratea  to  be 
**unjust  or  uruaasonable  or  unjustly  dla- 
erlminatory  or  uiKluly  preferential  or  preju- 
dicial.'* It  is  empowered  to  preacrlbe  rates 
which  are  "just  and  reasonable"  or  "the 
maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum  and 
minimum,  to  be  charged.  •  •  •"  Section 
15  (1).  In  Youngstovm  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  t. 
United  States,  supra,  the  Commlaalon.  acting 
tmder  section  16  (1),  Increased  rail  ratea  by 
preacribing  what  it  found  to  be  reaaonable 
minimum  ratea.  There  waa  no  finding  that 
the  existing  lower  ratea  wwe  not  compensa- 
tory. The  finding  of  reasonableness  was 
premised  on  the  grounda  that  "lower  ratea 
would  create  undue  dlacrlmlnatlon  against 
shippers  In  origin  dlsUicta  who  cannot  use 
the  water-rail  route  and  would  tend  to  dis- 
rupt the  rate  structure  and  to  destroy  the 
proper  differentials  between  various  produc- 
ing distrlcta  on  shipmenta  to  Ohio  destina- 
tions." Page  479.  The  Commission  relied 
not  only  on  evidence  bearing  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  aervice  an^  coat  but  also  on  a 
comparison  of  other  rates  in  the  same  or 
adjacent  territory.  The  Court  sustained  the 
order  saying.  "TTie  existing  rate  atructure  fur- 
nished aupport  for  the  finding  of  reaaonable- 
neas." Page  480.  In  Seandrett  v.  United 
States  (S3  P.  Supp.  005.  996:  affirmed  312 
U.  8.  661),  the  Commlaalon  had  found  that 
proposed  reduced  rates  were  "compensatory, 
considering  all  costs"  but  that  they  were  be- 
low a  minimum  reaaonable  level  and  there- 
fwe  tinlawful.    It  took  that  actkm  to  pre- 


»•  The  point  might  alao  be  well  taken  If  thla 
were  a  proceeding  under  aec.  13  (4)  to  deter- 
mine whether  intraatate  traffic  waa  produc- 
ing Ita  fair  ahare  of  the  eaminga  required  to 
meet  maintenance  and  operating  eoata  and 
to  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  propttty  devoted 
to  interstate  and  Intrastate  transportatkm. 
Florida  v.  United  States,  supra;  United  States 
V.  Louisiana  (290  U.  8.  70) ;  North  Cttroiina  V. 
United  Stmtes,  supra. 


v*m  ueau  ucnv*  waimemnju  DSvween  laii, 
water,  and  motor  carrier*.  The  Court  sua- 
talnad  th*  order.  And  see  Jeferson  Island 
Salt  Min.  Co.  v.  UnUed  States  (6  P.  8d  815) . 

l%eae  caaes,  to  be  sure,  recognize  the  ix>w- 
cr  of  the  Commission  so  to  fix  minimum 
rates  as  to  keep  In  competitive  balance  the 
variotK  types  of  carriers  and  to  prevent  ruin- 
ous rate  wars  between  them.  That  plainly 
la  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  act,  and  on* 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Commlaalon  was 
granted  the  power  to  fix  mlnimtuii  ratea  by 
the  Tranaportation  Act  of  1080.  (See  H. 
Kept.  No.  456.  66th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p.  18.  Cf. 
Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Co.  v.  United  States, 
892  U.  8.  383.)  But  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination occuplea  an  equally  high  place 
in  the  statutory  scheme.  And,  as  we  have 
aaid.  the  power  granted  the  Commlaalon  un- 
der sectlOD  16(1)  includea  the  power  to  pre- 
acrlbe ratea  which  vrlll  aubetlttrte  lawful  for 
discriminatory  rate  atructtn^s.  If  the  Com- 
mission were  povrerless  to  Inoreaae  rates  to  a 
reasonable  minimum  In  order  to  eliminate 
an  unlawftil  discrimination,  unleaa  exlatlng 
ratea  were  shown  to  be  nonoompenaatory  or 
tmlesB  ruinous  competition  would  restilt.  It 
would  in  some  cases  be  powerless  to  piescilba 
the  remedy  for  unlawful  practices.  The 
present  ease  Is  a  good  Illustration.  A  10 
percent  reduction  ot  ratea  In  the  South  and 
West  would  remove  only  part  of  the  discrim- 
ination. On  this  record  It  Is  most  doubtful 
that  a  full  reduction  of  those  ratea  to  the 
level  of  Official  Territory  would  be  warranted. 
Yet  if  the  rates  in  Official  Territory  may  not 
be  Increased  unless  the  preaent  ones  are 
shown  to  be  noiMXimpenaatory,  discrimina- 
tion againat  the  South  and  Weat  and  in 
favor  of  OflBdal  Territory  would  oontlnu*  to 
thrive.  For  ahlppers  lu  oflUdal  territory 
would  still  have  a  preferred  rate,  aa  com- 
pared with  shippers  from  the  South  and 
West,  In  reaching  the  great  marketa  of  the 
■act — a  preference  not  ahown  to  be  warrant- 
ed by  territorial  conditions.  The  ralalng  of 
ratea  to  a  reasonable  minimtim  waa.  there- 
fore, as  relevant  here  as  it  was  in  Youngs' 
town  V.  United  States,  supra,  to  the  Commis- 
sion's task  of  providing  a  rational  rate  struc- 
ttire. 

The  authority  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
crease  rates  in  order  to  remove  discrimlna* 
tlon.  even  though  existing  rates  may  be  com- 
pensatory. Is  not  tmllmltad.  Section  18a 
(2)  of  the  act  provides: 

"In  the  exercise  of  Ita  power  to  prescribe 
jtist  and  reasonable  ratea  the  Commlaalon 
ahall  give  due  consideration,  among  other 
factors,  to  the  effect  of  rates  on  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  for 
which  the  rates  are  prescribed:  to  the  need. 
In  th*  public  Interest,  of  adequate  and  effi- 
cient railway  transportation  service  at  th* 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  fumlahlng 
of  such  service:  and  to  the  need  of  revenues 
sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers,  under  hon- 
est, economical,  and  efficient  management,  to 
provide  such  service." 

The  balancing  and  weighing  of  these  In- 
teresta  is  a  delicate  task.  "Whether  a  dis- 
crimination In  rates  or  acrvlces  of  a  carrier 
is  undue  or  uiu'eaaonable  has  alwajrs  been 
regarded  aa  peculiarly  a  question  committed 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  administrative  body, 
based  upon  an  appreciation  of  an  the  facta 
and  elrcumstanoes  affecting  the  traffic* 
Swayne  *  Uoyt.  Ltd.  v.  United  SUtes  (SCO 
U.  8.  397.  804).  And  see  United  States  ▼. 
Chicago  Heights  Trucking  Co.  (310  U  S.  344. 
863-858):  Barrtnger  A  Co.  v.  United  Statat 
(819  U.  8. 1.  6-T) .  We  may  asstmae.  however, 
that  If  the  rata*  of  return  of  the  eastam 
carriers  were  substantially  above  that  for  tha 
South  and  the  West,  an  increase  of  the  ratea 
for  the  former  would  not  be  permissible,  even 
in  order  to  remove  a  discrimination.  But, 
'  M  w*  have  seen,  tba  rata  of  return  In  recent 
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AST.     Thla    Increased    most    basic 

I  atea  by  16  to  3S  paromt.    Ratee  on 
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Territory**  uado  tiM  ualformlty   policy 
which   the  intarta  otdais  ara  framed. 
that  the  enforcement  at  tba  latartai 
in  light  of  theee  changed  condltlona 
produes  reaulu  plainly  not  contemplated. 

Thla  la  aot  a  caa*  whara  by  reasoa 
changed  coadlttoas  tbs  raeord  la  stale. 
changed  elrcumstenoaa  do  aot  affect  the 
auea  hare.    (Ct    Inttrttmu  Commtrct  Cot 
miuion  V.  Jersey  CKy.  SM  O.  ft.  103.   ftll 
Vntte4  SUtea  v.  Htrc«  Auto  timaa,  m  U. 
A15.  SS6.)     To  rapeat.  thla  la  a  proceeding 
eliminate  territorial  rate  dlfferencea  not 
tiffed  by  territorial  conditions.    The  gent 
rate  increaaa  recently  granted  by  the  Cc 
mlaalon  waa  a  revenue  proceeding.    Revent 
adJWStasats  can  be  and  are  supenrnpcsed 
such  rats  structures  as  exut.    The  (act  tt 
ravenue  adjustmente  may   produce   lack 
tmlformlty  in  ratea  la  not  Incooalatent  wit 
the  decision  in  the  preaent  caae.    As  we 
earlier,  section  3(1)  does  not  dlctete  a  poll 
of  national  uniformity  In  rates;  It  only 
qulree  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  rat 
among  and  t>etween  territories  be  Justified 
territorial   conditions.     The   finding   of 
Commission,  if  supported  by  evidence, 
the  ravenue  needs  of  carrlen  tn  one  terrlt 
demand  a  lower  or  a  higher  rate  in  that  t< 
tory  is  a  justification  for  a  dlfferance  In  rat 
as   between   that  territory  and   other   tc 
toriea.    The  order  of  the  Conunlsslon  grant 
Ing  the  general  rate  increase  Is  not  befo 
us  and  we  intimate  no  opinion  on  It.    It 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpoees  to  say 
it  emphaalxes  the  dutlnctlon  between 
nue  and  rate  ralatlonship  casea  and  In 
way  impairs  the  finding  In  the  present 
that  the  ezlatlng  class-rate  structura  that 
pnvailed    in    Uie   several    territoriea   at 
condemned  under  section  3(1).    Nor  la ' 
any  Inherent  inconalatency  between  the  ll 
terlm  ordera   reducing  class  ratea  and 
recent  order  incraaalng  all  ratea.    The  latt 
waa  based  on  conditions  in  a  period  &ut 
quent    to    the    dlecrlminatlon    procerdii 
Whether  the  gener»l  rate  incrsaaa  will 
quire   adjuatmenU   in   the   new 
unlforai  seal*  which  awalu  the  new  unite 
claaallkatlon  is  a  question  for  the  Coi 
aloo  when  the  new  dsartttestlon  la  rea 

Other  isaues  raised  by  appellante  need 
be  dlacuased.     The   lixjunctioa   steying 
ordera  of  the  Commission  Is  vacated  and 
Judgment  of   the  district   court   diamlssi 
the  petitions  Is  affirmed. 


Repablicaa  Saniif  s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  Norra  casouma 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RBPRSSENTATTVEB 

Txiesdajf.  May  13.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  le 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc 
wish    to    Include    an    article    entitU 


"  See  note  37.  supra. 

*That    the   order   granting    the    gen« 
tralght  rate  incrsaaa  did  not  affect  the 
den  tn  the  preeent  proceeding  la  made  dt 
by  the  following  provialon: 

"That   outataadlBg    unexpired    ordera 
other  proceedlapt  sra  hereby  modified  so 
to  pmnlt  the  tncreasee  In  freight  ratea 
chargea  heraln  authcrlaed  to  be  aatebli 
Provtded.  however.  That  the  pvovlaioaa 
this  paragraph  ahall  not  be  constniad  to  i 
pend  or  supersede  or  modify  or  affect 
findings  and  order  entered  In  Class  Rate 
vcatlgatlon.  1088.  docket  No.  38300.  the 
atlon    of    which    la    staysd    by    court 
der.     •     •     •- 

•a*  Ex  parte  No.  163.  supra,  note  37. 
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thatr  minds  tf  they  consider  what  the  Bouse 
of  Reproaentatlves  has  Just  done  to  th*  Labor 
Department's   budget   for   fiscal   year    1948. 
Th*  Department  requeated  6103.000.000,  of 
which  •71.738.000  was  earmarked  for  the  Stete 
employment  aervlce*.    Th*  total  budget  waa 
Blashad  61S. 000.000.  but  not  a  cent  waa  cut 
from  the  671.738.000  d«atln*d  for  State  Job- 
hoMen.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Butlstlcs  was 
cut  60  percent:  the  United  State*  Ooncllia- 
tlon  Service  lost  80  percent  of  Ite  operating 
organisation:  the  Wages  and  Houra  Division 
was  reduced  35  percent:  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  after*  a  deep  cut  last  year, 
was  alashMl  another  10  percent.    That  last 
tt«i  Is  «q;iscially  revelatory.     The  Wagner 
Act,   which   the   NLRB   administere.   affords 
legal  protection  to  the  right  of  workers  to 
organise  for  the  ptirpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.   Ite  passage  in  1035  indicated  that 
the  Congress  was  favorably  disposed  toward 
labor     organizations     and     interested     In 
strengthening  them.     In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Board  has  at  the  present  time  a 
backlog  of  more  than   5,000  cases,  that  In 
January   alone    1.145   new   cases   were   pre- 
sented to  It,  of  which  72  percent  were  petl- 
tlozis  for  collective  bargaining  elections,  any 
reduction  now  In  ite  budget  Indicates  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  Is  Intent  on  reversing 
the  stand  of  Its  predeceseors:  that.  In  short. 
It    Is    unfavorably    disposed    toward    labor 
tinlons  and  Is  determined  to  weaken  them. 


Re<lttction  of  Interior  Department  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  wasHiNUTuiv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Tacoma  Timee  on  May  2.  1947: 

COMOBSSS  MEBDS  TO  BB  TOLD 

The  next  few  weeks  of  national  legislative 
history  as  it  is  being  written  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  will  tell  the  story  of  whether  the 
Western  States  can  compete  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  tor  Pederal  appropriations. 

A  House  of  Representatives  determined  to 
economize  has  hit  the  Western  SUtes  a 
vldotiB  blow  in  stripping  down  the  Interior 
Department  budget,  and  skeletonizing  par- 
tlctilarly  those  impropriations  which  moet 
TltaUy  concern  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  thera  Is  hope  for  the  Northwest  region 
to  regain  the  Items  most  necessary  to  a  con- 
tinued forward  development  in  population 
ai>H  indtiatry,  that  hope  must  lie  with  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 

The  Senate  expects  to  begin  appropriation 
hearings  within  a  week  before  Its  subcom- 
mittee: the  West,  especially  the  Northwest, 
will  need  every  friend  It  can  muster  if  the 
proper  showing  Is  to  be  made. 

Worst  feattire  of  the  whole  slttutlon  lie* 
In  the  fact  that  men  who  do  not  imderstand 
ara  at  the  controls.  A  few  days  ago  the  vice 
president  of  a  great  transcontinental  rail- 
road was  in  Tacoma  and  the  power  shortage 
was  mentioned  to  him. 

"I  dont  believe  It."  That  was  what  he 
aald:  and  that  man  has  his  office  in  Seattle, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Industrial  region  that 
supplies  his  railroad  with  vast  quantities  of 
freight — east  and  west  hauls.  The  gentle- 
man Is  tininformed.  Perhaps  we  cannot  too 
strongly  condemn  east  coast  Congressmen 
for  ignorance  of  a  situation  that  has  so  far 
failed  to  impress  some  of  otir  most  vitally 
concerned  citizens  right  hera  at  bom*- ' 


Th*  Northeast,  seeking  to  expand  Its  ln« 

dustrlal  economy,  has  for  years  urged  th* 
world  to  look  at  otir  unlimited  hydroelectric 
power  reaources.  W*  also  have  pointed  with 
th*  oih«r  hand  to  our  vast  land  reclamation 
poaslbUitlae.  What  we  have  not  adequately 
ahown  even  to  ourselves  is  that  reclamation 
and  powsr  development  go  hand  in  hand, 
throughout  the  Columbia  Rlrer  basin. 

Neither  have  we  adequately  shown  that 
power  at  this  stage  of  raglonal  development 
must  come  first,  since  reclamation  is  a  slow 
process,  and  the  power  need  is  here  now. 
Industry  has  moved  In  faster  than  agrlctil- 
ture. 

But  It  needs  to  be  understood  both  In 
Congress  and  at  home  that  construction  of 
dams  and  impounding  of  water  tor  power 
purposes  In  blg-«cale  projects  is  too  costly 
unless  other  public  service  can  be  accom- 
plished at  the  same  time. 

Congress  has  been  given  a  picture  of  a  vast 
program  of  land  reclamation  stretching  over 
possibly  another  century;  but  the  Lower 
House,  at  least,  has  not  been  Impressed  with 
the  urgency  of  the  present  situation  as  an 
obligation  of  a  Pederal  Government  that  has 
become  the  great  bulk  wholesaler  of  electric 
energy  In  this  region. 

Here  lies  our  Immediate  task :  To  unite  our 
own  educational  forces,  set  aside  selfish  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests  and  very  speed- 
ily lay  our  regional  case  before  the  Senatora. 

There  must  be  ample  room  in  the  over-fat 
Government  machine  for  economies  to  b* 
effected;  but  to  stop  the  essential  appropria- 
tions for  Pederal  power  service  in  this  area, 
moat  flawiKging  to  private  enterprise  should 
be  the  last  objective  of  any  Congress  bearing 
the  responsibility. 


CoDftett  Should  Gmtinae  Flood-Control 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13, 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Elinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  this  past  spring,  as  it  has  been 
every  spring  in  our  memory,  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley  has  been  ravaged  by 
floods  and  the  effects  of  floods.  This 
problem  is  of  national  scope  in  that  its 
effective  solution  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  bold,  comprehensive  attack 
from  a  national  point  of  view.  Within 
my  own  congressional  district,  great  ex- 
panses of  our  Nation's  ri^^est  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  dev^Aipment  are 
annually  subjected  to  the  danger  of  com- 
plete destruction  from  the  mightiest  of 
all  rivers. 

Flood  control  to  the  residents  of  the 
TWenty-second  Congressional  District  is 
far  removed  from  the  pat  description  of 
"pork  barrel"  that  some  of  its  opponents 
describe  it.  This  program  of  harness- 
ing the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi  is 
as  real  to  the  people  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin  as  their  very  existence.  Our  great 
Nation  cannot  disregard  its  responsibil- 
ity in  assuring  that  this  menace  be 
curbed. 

I  insert  herewith  under  leave  to  re- 
vise tnd  extend  my  remarics  an  appeal 
from  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of.  Illinois  to  the  Congress  to 
take  action  in  this  matter  that  is  so  im- 


portant to  the  millions  of  people  Ilvinf 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

"nie  niinc^  Assembly  might  well  have 
Included  the  counties  of  Madison.  Mon- 
roe, and  St.  Clair. 

House  Joint  Bssolution  SO 

Wh*r*as  one*  again  floods  have  iciUetsd 
heavy  damage  along  the  east  bank  of  tto* 
Mlsaiaalppl  Rlv*r.  and  particularly  In  Ran- 
dolph County;  and 

Whereas  this  damage  to  cropa  could  have 
been  prevented  had  levees  been  constructed 
and  completed  according  to  the  original 
plans  of  United  Statea  englneen:  Therefora 
be  it 

Re»olved  by  the  House  o/  RepresenUitivea 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  IUit%ou  (the  Senate  concurriny  here- 
in). That  we  do  hereby  petition  and  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
America  to  provide  for  and  require  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  plimned 
levee  system  so  that  futture  damage  to  cropa 
and  other  property  in  this  area  will  be  pre- 
vented; that  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  immediately  to  every  Illinois  Member 
of  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  house.  April  29, 1947. 

HXTCR  GSXBf, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 

Fkkd  W.  Rtjiog, 

Clerk  of  the  House, 

Conctirred  In  by  the  senate,  May  7,  1947. 

Httoh  W.  Cboss, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

BJWAKO  H.  ALXXANDn. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SontSi  Dakota  Efitor  DUcutses  Gl 
Thnikiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         i 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  soirrH  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13. 1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  Ellsworth  J.  Karrigan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  American-News, 
published  each  day  in  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak. 
Mr.  Karrigan  had  an  honorable  war  rec- 
ord in  World  War  n  and  his  observations 
as  a  GI  merit  thoughtful  consideration 
in  these  troubled  times. 

WHAT   BOSS    DOUCHBOT    THINX    HOWT 

Many  a  young  American  who  survived  the 

pain  and  horror  of  the  11  months  of  fighting 
in  Europe  from  D-day  xmtU  VE-day  or  who 
participated  in  any  campaign  of  the  deadly 
combat  that  reduced  Hitler's  war  machine  to 
a  point  of  surrender  was  reflecting  Thursday 
on  his  whereabouU  and  his  thinking  2  yean 
ago. 

Whether  he  was  patrolling  the  Kibe  River 
on  the  alert  for  some  gray-green-clad  German 
soldier  who  had  not  learned  the  shooting 
was  supposed  to  stop  or  whether  he  was  herd- 
ing Nazi  prisoners  of  war  In  the  Rtihr  pocket, 
he  was  pretty  certain  that  he  and  his  coun- 
try had  things  \mder  control.  He  was  pretty 
certain  that  the  lessons  he  and  his  country 
had  learned  at  the  cost  of  thotisands  of  lives 
and  haiions  of  doUara  would  aasure  steps 
toward  a  lasting  peace. 

This  doughboy,  elated  that  he  had  lived 
to  see  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  a 
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It: 


tba  braadlDf  plaoaa  of  war  in  Bu- 
raallaad  tha  anuUlneaa  of  tba  world, 
p  I*  two  and  two  togethar. 

iMaa  paopla  In  Kuropa  can  ba  ahown 
toward  peace,  he  knew,  there  would 
ei  nfllct  after  another  and  the  United 
CO  laldnt  balp  bacoming  involved. 
b^ttto'waary  doughboy  who  haa  aaen 
iMiloo  waste  and  deatructton  (that 
tta  final  analyiU)  waa  aatUfled  in 
that  no  coat  would  ba  too  great 
to  prcrant  another  war  and  that 
Usttkl  Stataa.  aafe.  proapcroua.  and  acar- 
woi  id  bear  Ita  ahara. 
th<  rught  aomatunaa  out  loud.  "If  only 
< longiaaaiiian  and  all  Americana  had 
wh^t  I  bara  aaen  and  knew  what  I  know 
a   program   for    paaea   cotildn't 


a^n  though  America  and  the  greater 
of  bar  cttlaana  didn't  know  what 
all  about,  thla  toot  aoldlar.  who  had 
a  thouaaxKl  halla.  waa  confident. 

to  hlmaalf  and  to  hla  buddies  who 
ha  aama  thoug^t:  "I  will  tell  Amer- 
thay  arlll  balleva  me.     MI  make 
leva  me.    My  aon  muat  never  expe- 

thlnga  I  have  experienced." 
>as  happened  to  thrtt  doughboy  theae 
be  ao  atncerely  and  determinedly 
ba  would  uaa  hta  Influence  to  aea 
remambarad  the  clooe  call  It  had 
War  n  aad  tba  laaaoni  it  learned? 
laa  happanad  to  that  voice  that  on 
I  earned  ao  atrong  and  confident? 
t  may  ba  aoundlng.     Poaslbly  It  la 
loud, 
few  peraona  haar  It  now  or  have 
during  thaa»  two  ahort  yean. 

of  how  loud  that  voice  of  the 

^eughboy  la.  expreaalng  what  (in  the 

aubaaquent  occurrencea)   muat  now 

Ally  aantlmentaltty.  other  aounda — 

lea — are  drowning  It  out. 

other  aounda  fall  generally  In  tha 

t.oD  of  demands  for  greater  proflta. 

lower  tazea,  and  reduction  of 

fo 

tfiara  ara  among  the  other  aounda— 

louder — tha  f  alar  ana'  demanda 

to  live  In  and  )olia  that  pay 

a^Adent  to  raise  famlUee  while  buy- 

and   fooda   at   Inflationary 


tio 


armtd  forcaa. 


poaitbly 


lag  ftvilahlnBB 


fr«»lT 


that   rolled   up   tta   aleevaa. 

at  Ita  manpower,  and  spent  bU- 

dollars  to  help  win  a  war  la  now. 

m  almoat  unanimous  expression  of 

the  "one  world"  theory.  Impressed 

-sufilclency  and  swayed  by  tha  profit 


tafdglng  on  peace  thnMHh  the  bicker- 
leaders  of  its  tvo  — ]or  political 


iran't  agree  on  needs  for  prepared* 
defenaa.  They  differ  over  what 
our  fotwipi  policy. 

Mch  try  to  —ban  a  as  tha  other  OB 

that  dowglifc<nr  vho  knew  war. 
ho  t  years  ago  had  such 
In  himself  and  in  hla  aoua- 
wonderti^  on   tha  annltmshry  of 
ahat  he  could  do  to  malta  hla  voica 


doifhbosr  wi 


ao  kAdenca 


S«firck«s  Without  Warreots  by  Pelict 


KmNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MASTLAND 

IK  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRXSKNTATTVIB 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  und( 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  1dc1u( 
In  the  RicoRD  an  editorial  from 
Cumberland  News,  Cumberland.  Mc 
May  12.  1947: 


AarouwDiwc 


BT    THC     UNIrSO     BTAI 
COUST 


A  5-to-4  decision  by  the  Supreme  Cot 
of  the  United  States  holds  thst  ofllcers  of 
law  arrsstlng  a  man  In  his  home  may 
It  for  tnstriunents  of  a  crime  and  may  sel 
evidence  to  convict  him  of  an  entirely  dif^ 
ferent  crime  if  they  hrpr*"!  to  find  It. 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  thay  do  not  have 
search  warrant. 

In  support  of  this  apparent  license  to  rur 
mage  Is  the  majority  viewpoint  thst 
search  is  Justified  as  an  Incident  to  tha  ai 
rest,  that  the  evidence  actually  found  show4 
a  crime  waa  being  committed  in  the  present 
of  the  olBears.  and  that  it  was  Immatei 
that  this  evidence  was  unrelated  to  the 
rest.  Against  this  decision  was  that  of 
dissenters,  who  held  that  the  ruling 
stroys  the  protection  of  the  sesrch-i 
seisure  provisions  of  the  Constitution  for 
person  arrested  In  his  home  und  offera 
otia  threata  to  basic  liberties. 

Article  rv  of  the  10  original  amendment 
the  so-called  Bill  of  Rlghu.  is  entitled  Rlgl 
of  Search  and  Seizure  Regulated"  and  rei 
as  follows: 

"That  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
la  their  persona,  housaa.  papers  and  effi 
agalaat  unreasonahia  searches  and  seizi 
shall  not  be  violatad.  and  no  warrants  st 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cau>ic.  supported 
oath  or  afflrmatlcn.  and  particularly  deacrll 
Ing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
or  things  to  be  seized." 

The  Supreme  C'ourt.  to  our  way  of  thii 
Ing.  stuc^c   Its  foot  through  that  partieul 
part  of  the  Bill  »f  Rights,  in  tta  Harris  d« 
clslon  several  davs  ago.     It  was  another 
thoee     one     mar){ln     decisions,     concern! 
which  there  probably  will  ba  much  ado 
til  the  high  court  reverses  Itself. 

Harris,   a  small-bore  crook    in   Oklahoc 
City,  waa  arr«ste<i  on  a  charge  of  trying 
defraud  an  oil  ccmpany  by  a  check  forger 
PBI  agents  hsd  an  arrest  warrant,  but 
search  warrant.    Nevertheless,  they  took 
tody    of    the.  man    In    his    apartment. 
proceeded   \     sarrch   the   premises.     For' 
hours  they  iMinsai.-ked  the  place.    They 
looking  (or  a  coi  pie  of  canceled  checks  f( 
evidence     While  they  didn't  find  whst 
wanted,  they  did  find  in  the  bottom  of 
dreeaer    drawer    im    envelope    containing 
number  of  draft  carda  and  registration  fc 
poaaaaslon  of  which  la  Illegal  under  tha 
lactlva  Sarviea  Act.     It  was  on  thia 
crime  that  Harrki  waa  tried,  convicted, 
aenteacad.    Tha  uaaa  waa  carrlad  to  the 
prema  Court  on  tha  quaaUon  of  whether 
lodrth  aawi^daMbt  had  been  violated. 

Wtm  tiM  Majartty.  cauaf  Juatica 
ruled  that  the  search  was  not  **unr 
abla,**  atnca  it  waa  confined  to  tha 
vhara   tha  arraar.   oacurrad;    and   that 
avtdaada  waa  valid,  iinca  it  waa  dlacov 
th  tha  Mwaa  of  that  aaarch.  althOMfh  It 
latad  to  a  crtaM  «t  tha  tUna  unauapactad 
tha  airaatlBg  o( 


Justices  denounead 
leans  line  of  raaaon- 
irlll  agree  that  what 
As  Justice  Frank- 

inters,    points    out. 

ileves  the  novel  and 

ting  tha  scope  of 
It  broader  than  an 
lat  hardly  cotild  have 

the  framers  of  tha 

Ions  of  the  other  dls- 

arrestlng    officers.    If 

to   believe   Incrlml- 

Idden   in  the  man's 

gone  before  a  judge 

It  "particularly 

be  searched,   and 

flzed." 

.*uch  due  process, 
{ht  feel  free  to  ran- 
|tlc  any  home,  or  to 
ifea  and  files  of  any 
rreat  Is  made — even 
leer  would  be  largely 
Uses  to  be  searched, 
lere  the  accvised  per- 

^a  respectable  citizen, 

criminal  like  Harris, 

sure  that  the  major- 

lurton.   Reed.   Black, 

kold   the   search    un- 

^re    any    such    other 

much   damage   la 

le  Constitution  is  a 
ly  great  legal  minds 
closeness  of  the  vote 
}ng  doubt  as  to  tha 
arlty's  interpretation, 
legal  minds  are  In- 


Armed  Senrices 
)F  REMARKS 

WADSWORTH 

TORK 

tEPRESENTATIVBa 

ly  13.  1947 

TH.     Mr.     Speaker, 

my  remarks  in  the 
ic  following  resolu- 

ice  of  World  War  n 
ftblned  operations  un- 
sntrlbuted  greatly  to 
lerlcan  and  allied 
»aters:  and 
ice  of  combined  oper- 
ammand.  the  United 
function  In  a  single 
a  single  team,  the 
rill  depend  on  unity 
efore.  be  it 

ity-/l/fh    Notional 

iblf4  American  Veter- 

I.  Ore^..  this  Sth  day 

It  In  tha  Interaat  of 

ba  urged  to  unify 

^der  a  single  Depart* 

tense,    in    which    the 

iForcea  would  ba  eo- 

lifted  Department  of 
headed  by  a  single 
would  ba  a  member 
Inet,  with  a  sacretnry 
Hry  for  tha  Navy,  and 
l^)r«aa  waponalble  to 
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Jteaolved,  That  a  Council  of  Common  De- 
tmm  be  created,  responalble  to  the  President, 
to  coordtnate  all  military  and  related  actlv- 
Itlaa  essential  to  the  national  security,  and 
to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Common  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretaries 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porcea,  and  the 
Chairman  of  a  National  Resourcee  Board; 

Re»olt>ed.  That  under  the  Secretary  of 
Common  Defense,  the  three  armed  services 
be  completely  coordlnsted  for  planning,  op- 
erations, research,  Intelligence,  budgeting, 
and  administration  Including  personnel  and 
■upply.  both  for  maximum  effectiveness  as 
a  team  and  to  prevent  waste,  duplication, 
overlapping  of  function,  and  unneceasary 
expenditure  for  the  national  security;  and 

Raolt>ed.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  a  unification  bill  by 
the  Klghtleth  Congress  In  conformity  with 
this  reaolutlon. 


What  Rattia  Got— 4^  Far 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Indiana: 

WHAT  auasiA  «oT — ao  raa 
Hera  are  some  of  the  things  that  Russia 
and  her  puppet  states  have  gotten  out  of  the 
war.  No  doubt  more  wlU  be  revealed  when 
our  Government  finally  decides  to  take  us 
into  its  full  confidence. 

Treaty  with  lUly:  $100,000,000  to  be  paid 
to  Russia:  $125000.000  to  Tugoslavla;  two- 
thirds  of  the  Province  of  Venezla  Glulla  to 
Tugoslavla;  Trieste  converted  into  a  free 
territory  with  a  government  under  the  United 
Nations. 

Treaty  with  Hungary:  $200,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  Russia;  $50,000,000  to  Yugoslavta; 
$60,000,000  to  Csechoalovakla:  northern  Tran- 
aylvanla  ceded  to  Rumania. 

Treaty  with  Rumania:  $300,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  Russia;  northern  Bukowlna  and  Bee- 
aarabla  ceded  to  Rusala;  southern  Dobrudja 
ceded  to  Bulgaria. 

Treaty  with  Bulgarta:  $26,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Treaty  with  Plnland:  $300,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  RussU;  her  chief  port  of  Petsamo 
ceded  to  Russia. 

The  Yalta  agreement  (Stalin.  Churchill, 
and  Roosevelt):  Tha  southern  half  of  the 
Island  of  Sakhalin  and  all  adjacent  Islands 
ceded  to  Rusala.  Port  Arthur  given  to  Russia 
as  a  naval  base:  the  port  of  Dairen  intema- 
tlonallaed  with  Interests  of  Russia  made 
dominant;  the  Chinese  Bastem  Railroad  and 
the  South  Manchurtan  Railroad  to  ba  Jointly 
operated  by  a  Russlan-Chtneae  eompany; 
tha  Kurlle  Islands  ceded  to  Russia.  China 
was  not  consulted  in  making  thla  agraamuit. 
but  tha  Praaldaat  of  the  United  SUtas  under- 
took to  foroa  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  yield. 

The  Potsdam  agraawant  (Stalin.  Attlee. 
and  Ituman);  Poland  parUtionad  without 
tha  enaaaot  of  tha  PoUah  OoTaroJOMnt— pre- 
viously raeotntaad  by  tha  Alllaa— a  Runlan 
puppet  Polish  Qovamiaant  inatallad  and 
raoofnlaad;  SuhU  gt^an  a  trea  hand  to  aatae 
aa  raparaUona  aaythtnc  Ui  tha  Ruialan  loue 
In  Oermany.  la  addition.  Rvmla  ilvan  aa 
rvi^aiaUons  15  parotnt  o(  metaUurfioal.cham- 


leal,  and  machine  manufacturing  Industries 
located  In  the  weatern  aone  occupied  by 
Britain.  Prance,  and  the  United  Sutas;  10 
percent  of  all  other  industrial  capital  equip- 
ment In  the  western  zones  which  were  con- 
sidered "unnecessary  for  the  German  peace 
economy"  to  maintain  German  living  stand- 
ards, not  exceeding  those  of  other  European 
couDtrlee;  Rtissla's  boundaries  moved  west- 
ward. The  city  of  Koenlgaberg  and  adjacent 
territory  to  be  ceded  to  Rtissla.  Millions  of 
Germans  moved  out  of  the  territories  given 
to  Poland  and  Russia;  Britain  and  the  United 
States  surrender  all  claims  to  German  assets 
in  east  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Finland,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  and  eastern  Austria;  Ger- 
many's mercliant  ships  and  fishing  fieeta  to  ba 
divided,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  wa  have 
actually  agreed  to  give  Rusala.  In  addition, 
Russia  haa  seized  territories  with  more  than 
80.000,000  people,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed 
that  she  could  keep  millions  of  German 
prisoners  of  war  as  slave  laborers.  Add, 
alao.  Buppllee  by  way  of  lend-lease  totaling 
$11,260,343,603.  much  of  which  will  be  useful 
to  Russia  In  peace  as  well  as  war. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Russia  suffered 
more  than  any  allied  nation  (although 
scarcely  at  all  In  her  1  week's  war  with  Japan ) . 
However,  If  we  were  hard-headed  and  not 
aoft-bralned.  we  would  recognize  that  Russia 
helped  both  Germany  and  Japmn  with  non- 
aggression  treaties — that  Stalin  and  Molotov 
watched,  with  complete  Indifference.  Hitler's 
conquest  of  western  Europe,  and  probably 
would  never  have  turned  a  hand  If  Hitler 
had  not  forced  Stalin  to  fi^t. 

Bamxtsl  B.  Pltikmuiix. 


IPs  Up  to  Congrtst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LomsuMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13. 1947 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  News  of  May  12, 
1947,  which  I  think  is  quite  appropriate 
at  this  time.    Here  it  is: 

it's  tip  TO  CONGUS8 

Unleaa  this  session  of  Congress  acts  on 
universal  military  training  and  Army-Navy 
unification,  congressional  lip  service  to  the 
Tnmian-Vandenberg  bipartisan  foreign  pol- 
icy can  be  dismissed  as  so  miKh  eyewash. 

We  cannot  have  a  strong  foreign  policy 
without  the  force  to  back  it  up.  Brave  talk 
alone  will  fool  nobody  but  ourselves. 

We  neither  have  nor  want  a  large  profes- 
sional Army.  But  the  only  adequate  sub- 
stitute Is  a  trained  civilian  reaerve  which 
can  be  built  ap  only  by  compulaory  univer- 
sal training. 

Pearl  Harbor  demonstrated  the  mischief 
disunity  can  do  in  the  armed  sn'Vioea.  We 
Invita  another  such  disaster  by  maintaining 
rtval  and  jealoua  Army  and  Navy  establish- 
■Miti,  aaoh  with  its  independent  air  force. 

Ooagraaa  la  evading  the  training  laaua  by 
waiting  tor  the  report  of  the  Praaldaat^  ad- 
Tlaory  eoaunittaa.  The  commlttaa  haa  been 
til«aJMW)t«WnttT  alow.  But  that  doaa  not  ab- 
aolvaOonfTaaaoftUraaponalhUlty.  Xtahould 
taea  up  to  tha  laaua  bow. 

Even  tha  tscuaa  or  a  delayed  eooimtttaa 
raport  cannot  ba  found  tor  tha  raluctanca  to 
aet  on  marfar  laclalatlon.    lahauiUTa  boar- 


Inga  have  bean  held,  and  every  Ifember  of 
Oongreaa  haa  had  time  to  famlllarlaa  him- 
aelf  arith  tha  provlalons  of  the  Praatdaafa 
tmlflcation  bill. 

We    have   had   enough   talk.    Lefa   hava 
acme  action. 


Nordi  Carolina  CoIIefe  for  Nefroet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NosTH  caaoLiMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12.  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  at- 
taching an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Durham  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes 
and  its  president.  Dr.  James  E.  Shepard: 
(By  Tom  MacCaughelty) 

In  a  country  where  even  Negroes  are  di- 
vided into  two  camps  over  techniques  of  rais- 
ing the  status  of  America's  minorities,  the 
North  Carolina  College  at  Durham  stands  aa 
a  living  monument  to  a  Negro  who  preacbaa 
and  practices  the  philosophy  that  the  mi- 
nority group  should  emphasise  Its  duties 
more  than  Its  rights. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Dr.  James  S. 
Shepard,  fotmder  and  president  of  the  col- 
lege. Is  fully  satisfied  with  the  atUinment 
of  his  race  In  North  Carolina,  nor  that  ha 
has  closed  his  eyes  to  the  claims  of  dis- 
criminations against  his  people.  It  Is  to  say 
that  Dr.  Shepard  puU  little  faith  In  the 
efficacy  of  racial  feuds  In  cotirta  or  elsewhere 
and  much  faith  In  the  friendlier  procaaaea 
of  democracy,  which  be  describes  as  -that 
audacious  belief  of  our  people  that  In  tha 
most  ordinary  men  there  are  resident  tha 
more  extraordinary  possibilities,  and  that  If 
we  keep  the  doors  of  opportunity  open  to 
them,  they  wUl  amaze  us  with  their  achieve- 
ments." 

Symbolic  of  that  definition  of  democracy, 
the  college  has  become  an  open  dow  to 
opportunity  for  countless  Negroes,  and  both 
a  producer  of  and  a  working  place  for  men 
of  achievement,  as  the  following  facta  show: 
(1)  Together  with  great  numbers  of  needed 
but  less  outstanding  workers  In  a  wide 
variety  of  pursuits,  the  college  has  prodtieed 
such  men  at  A.  T.  Spauldlng,  the  only  Negro 
Insurance  actuary  In  the  country,  H.  M. 
Mlchaux.  bead  of  the  Union  Insurance  and 
Realty  Co.  of  Durham.  R.  L.  IfcDougaM, 
vice  president  of  the  Mechanics  and  Pancers 
Bank,  and  J.  L.  TUley,  president  of  the 
Plorlda  Normal  and  Industrial  School;  (2) 
out  of  Its  43  faculty  members  teaching  In 
the  imdergraduate  school.  12  hold  Ph.  D. 
d^rees:  (3)  the  college  Is  one  of  only  four 
Negro  colleges  In  the  country  that  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Aaaodatlon  of  Amerloan 
Unlversltlea. 

The  college's  history  and  growth  offers  one 
of  the  best  arguments  for  Its  founder's 
phlloaophy  of  race  relatlonahlps.  And  slnca 
one  man.  Dr.  Shepard,  la  largely  reaponalbla 
for  Its  Ino^tlon,  auceeas,  and  praaUta.  tha 
story  of  tha  coUaga  beglna  properiy  with  him. 
aoM  or  MiMwna 
Ha  waa  bom  tba  son  of  a  mintlar  oa 
Movambar  t,  I87S.  Ha  attended  8haw  Ual- 
vamty  in  Batelfh.  rwjalving  a  Ph.  D.  ttum  tha 
dapartamt  oC  pharmacy  IB  IMt.  Tbataama 
yaar  ha  opoDod  a  dr«|  atora  la  Durham. 
Xh  IMt.  ha  bacama  oompaftr  oC  daads  in 
tha  raoordarl  oAoa.  Waahintton.  D.  C  and 
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IMS  WM  dmfMj  eoUaclor  of 

tntcniAl  r«T«niM  la  MAMcb. 
•d  m0  and  1906  b*  traveled  the  co\m- 
ti7  ••  t  Bid  cupcrln undent  for  tb«  Intema- 
lay  Scboot  AaeoeuitAoa. 
rking  tn  thU  capacity  ha  became 
of    tbe    need    for    trained    Negro 
to  act  ae  leaden  for  tbe  race,  and 
ird  eet  about  railing  money  to 
a  tralalBi  icbool.     (In    1907.   be 
only  Wngro  epeaker  at  tbe  World's 
Bcbool  OOavvntlon  In  Rome  ) 
'i  :bool.  known  m  tbe  National  Rell- 
T^lntng  Sctoool  and  Cbauuuqua.  waa 
in  1910  on  a  II  mm  tract,  formlnf 
preaent  elta.    Tha  land  was  a  gift 
ly  4f  the  white  pacpla  Of  Durham.     By 
1912.  10  buUdtefa  bad  been  erected; 
two  ofybtcb.  Avery  Auditorium  and  Cblld- 
etlll  stand  on  tbe  campus 
early  years  were  cbaracterlaed  by  a 
b«i  a  dearth  of  money. 

k'b  only  support,  and  the  latter 

low.      Board    and    room 

par  month:  tuition  91  for  the  same 

A  teaehar  or  pioCeMor  earned  9600 


lay  BaU 
Th 


wealth  ( «  enttai 
Prteata 


to  ll.OOp  a  year 

aa  a  eoUega.  tt  waa  found 
[TjufthiilT  a  hlth-arhrtfll  course:  eo  tbe 
HutttnttonT  •«  Bnt.  iiiMfchiH  a  high  school, 
training  askaol  for  country 
elal  acbod.  and  borne  eeo- 
What  waa  to  become,  after 
17   yeark   and   four   changee   of   name,    tbe 
I  <;  iroUna  College,  at  Durham,  wltb  ap- 
1.100  students  and  over  100  sUff 
iCan  with  a  staff  of  91 
MBlwiiiita. 


Itll. 


ti 


struggled  to  ralg9 

fundi  akMI  at  the  same  time  aMM 

■•«  K   IMi  nana— D   D.  Muaktngum  Colo 

Cfl*.  01  to.  ItIS;  A.  M..  talma  Vnlveralty.  Ala.. 

ta    Itll   the   ttnancta) 

0  fNal  that  the  school 

Im4  to  U  90MI  •M  HUHMfii     >n  thia  sm« 

ami  •«•  9  o(  Ita  davtlopaient  the  inetttutMH 

WM  few  «n  99  Um  NAtldnal  Training  lehMl. 

■\  saaM  ■»••.  vt  !(•«  York,  rame  tn  the 

I  y  giving  enougH  Mooay  tor  thf  pr\>p« 

M  bought  ba«fe, 

iMi  h«iun  to  9tti«et  tiM  9tt«n« 
I  throufBout  Uta  Bouth.  when 
hHBBti  1%  Inio  another 
T^IBMN  th*  lurrtval 
l««  pUukA  mm%  eonsid*f«4. 
I  ta  ttim  vm  th*  9— trol  of  the  schoal 
ot  several  tntarastad  Aanominatlonal 
The  other  plan,  which  was  sdopted. 
give  the  property  to  the  Bute  ss  a 
MiWte  nitnuttoa.    Aaoordincly.  in  1933.  the 
Nktloail  TniBlafl  l9fcool  bacama  the  Dur- 
^^  Bnm  St  ita  NotbmI  tglMsL 

Xn  llM  tba  aaboel  anperlenced  two  im- 
portnnl  aeanta.    A  ir*  deatroyad  three  Im- 
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of  the 


to  oaa 
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mltory 
but  ot 


Immadlataly  repUead: 
nore  tmportanea  that  aama  year.  Dr. 
with   a   brand   new   D.    Lit.    frooi 
University,  and  others  were  sucesas 
tul  In  il  leglalatlTe  campaign  to  make  of  the 
aehool  |ha  fiaat  SUta-aupportad  Negro  Uberal 
THa  aeBool  hocaaaa  tbe  North 
CaroUn^  Oottsfa  for  Mipoae. 

m  of  tbe  plant,  with 
B.  N  Dbke  contributing  942.000.  the  dtlaans 
of  Duri  am  99.000.  and  the  8UU  9100.000. 

But  u  new  crUls  arose  In  1939.  when  tbe 
leglalatva  conatdarad  tha  oonaoUdatlon  of 
tba  Ma  tB  Obrolton  Oollita  tor  llagroea  with 
A.  T.  a44  T.  College  at 

of  Durham 

bf  Gov.  Max  Gardner  of  a  faet- 

Munlartaii.     wboae      unanlmoua 

londatlon  that  tba  aeUsgs  be  contln- 

at  iDurbam 


-wide   depreealosi  b 
19  checked  coUaga 


but  at  tbe  same  time  IndlrecUy  made 
stbls   PMeral    and   Bute    building    proJ« 
which  addad  a  lUirary.  three  dormltorlee. 
cottagaa  for  facu.ty  memben.  a  gymnaalt 
a  laundry,  a  ecieace  building,  and  an  at 
tortum.    Worthy  of  note.  In  this  connt 
la  the  fact  that  Dr.  Shepard  was  instrumanl 
In   getting   Federal    and   8Ute  grant.t    fr 
Democratic  administrations.  aMbOB^  .  ' 
and  la  an  outspocen  Republican. 

Today  the  North  Carolina  College  at 
bam  (SO  named  by  the  last  SUte  leglslati 
not  only  offera  34  undergraduate  ooursea 
subjecu  from  art  to  aoology.  but  also 
eltides  a  graduaU  school  of  arts  and  scler 
a  school  at  hygiene  and  public  he.ntb. 
echool  of  public  teaith  education,  a  school 
library  science,  and  a  school  of  law. 

Tbe  sttxlent  body,  about  00  percent  wc 
repreaenta  nearly  arary  Buu  m  the  Nat 
with  a  majority  from  North  CoroUna. 
dents  repreeent  all  economla  braekeu. 

There  are  accoounodatlons  for  only  at 
half  the  students  to  live  on  campus. 
othara  rooming  or  living  with  relatlvea 
town.  All  facUlilee  are  crowded,  dormlt 
particularly,  wltli  four  studenu  often  llvl 
la  roooM  daatgned  for  two  occupanU. 
tbslaai.  rigid  sebolaatlc  sundarda  ar* 
talncd.  and  graduating  students  have 
trouble  In  enUrtng  gradtiaU  schools. 

Being  a  8UU  echool.  the  college  cant 
highly  eelectlve  In  accepting  studenU. 
can  and  doee  bounce  thoee  who  don't 
the  grada.  00109  tbay  have  enured. 

Dr.  ■Hipnid'9  faadist  hope  la  for  the 
lege  to  baoaiM  a  university  in  the  full« 
eanee.     Aa  WlBiM  be  expected,  he  doesn't 
BMt  tbia  to  ba  aeooaBpliahed  overnight. 
bepaa  that  a  eehael  of  public  health  nuraU 
win  ba  eetabllshed  this  faU.  and  looks  fc 
ward  to  ths  setabllahroent  of   a  school 
aaelal  work  than  will  lead  eventually  to. 
aebool  of  medletao. 


Milk  Frk99  ia  A|ricultur«*i  FklHrt 
imCNa^ON  OF  RIMARKI 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

09  NBw  iMnndB 
m  TNI  ONATl  bP  TMI  UNITID  BTAI 

WHtn«»dmy,  Matt  14  (/f9<«<a(Hy  day 
Mondat.  AprU  it) .  i947 

Mr  HATCH.   Mr.  Pmldmt.  lA9t  nil 
the  Honorbblt  CUtiUm  P.  Andenon. 
retary  of  Agriculture,  delivered  an 
dress  before  •  testlmonlAl  dinner  91 
9ored  by  the  Schoharie  County  Dei 
cratlc  Committee,  at  Schoharie.  N. 
The  address  dealt  with  the  very  tlmt 
gubject  Milk  Prices  In  Agriculture's 
tern.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
address  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
the  RacokP. 

There  being  no  obJecUoii.  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcc 
as  follows : 

X  am  delighted  to  have  thla  opi 
to  come  here.     A  long  time  ago  I  beard 
region  called  the  cradle  ot  American 
eulttnw.  tbe  brradbaaket  for  the  armlea 
Oaorga   WaahlnKton.     As   at    least    a 
time  farmer.  I  waa  InunedlaUly  Interest 
and  I  promised  myself  a  visit  with  you 
day 

Then.  Jurt  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  heard 
other     Interesting     fact     about     Schc 
Cbtmty.     Thla    uaad    to    ba    a    Demc 
stronghold.    Xn  tha  aloetlon  of  1890. 
barla  was  the  only  roral  aotmty  east  of 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Mason - 
Una  to  return  a  majority  for  tha  Great 
r.  WUUam  Jennings  Bryan.    I  have 
I  tbaa  next  jaar  thla  county  BMy  lead 


to  the  Demoeratie 

of   Agrlcxilture.   and 

)ubly  glad  to  be  here. 
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Tcrslty.  Tour  State  gave  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
valt  to  the  Nation,  and  tbe  Nation  will  be 
forever  grateful. 

By  January  1.  IMS.  the  value  of  American 
farma  had  increased  to  forty-eight  billions. 
La  other  words,  for  the  first  9  years  of  the 
New  Deal  every  time  the  sun  eet  here  in 
Schoharie  County,  the  value  of  the  Nation's 
farms  went  up  e3 .600 .000. 

And  It  kept  on  going  up.  Fnwa  1942  to 
Janttary  1.  1947,  the  Increase  was  even 
greater.  I  want  you  to  remember  bow  great 
It  was.  so  I  give  it  to  you  this  "Tiy:  In  the 
16  years  of  Democratic  national  control,  day 
after  day.  good  weather  and  bad.  every  time 
the  sun  has  set  on  your  rolling  acres  the 
value  of  American  farms  has  risen  that  day 
almost  99.000,000 — every  day  for  16  years. 
Tou  farmen  remember  that. 

Thoee  are  simple  facts— facts  to  bring  Into 
the  conversation  when  people  talk  about  the 
farm  record  of  political  parties. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  the  record  of 
political  parties  as  it  applies  to  the  dairy  sit- 
uation of  this  section. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  here— and  to 
make  part  of  my  talk  about  milk — the  voice 
of  discretion  warned.  "A  amart  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  sUy  out  of  the  milk  situa- 
tion right  now.    Tliat's  a  hot  potato." 

But  another  voice  said,  "Yes;  that's  a  hot 
potato,  but  the  way  to  handle  It  la  to  get  it 
out  where  It  will  cool." 

That's  what  I  am  going  to  do  tonight — talk 
about  the  dairy  situation  as  I  see  it.  You 
may  agree  with  me  or  you  may  disagree,  ac- 
cording to  yovir  American  privilege.  But  I 
believe  that  you  want  as  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  man  who  raspecU  you  enough,  who 
loves  agrictiltura  anot^.  to  talk  plainly  to 
you  and  let  the  chips  fall  whera  they  may. 
Liat's  review  some  mora  history. 
If  wa  go  back  about  20  yean  to  tha  period 
between  1998  and  1929.  wt  find  milk  prices  In 
Hew  York  relatively  favorable.  But  in  19S0 
and  1961  they  started  ou  ths  toboggan  and  In 
1992  they  hit  bottom  with  a  sickening  thud. 
It  was  a  tarrlfylng  siiuation.  It  demanded 
aetloa.  Under  your  Dsmocratle  administra- 
tion, a  State  Joint  legislative  eomoUttee  made 
a  eon^preheuslva  Investigation  and  report  on 
the  New  York  milk  industry,  A  iUte  milk* 
•OBtrol  law  WM  enacted,  But  no  BUU  in 
those  days  of  world-wide  depression  could 
pull  luelf  up  by  119  own  boouuaps.  Boms 
serious  milk  strikes  developed  not  only  here 
but  in  other  seetions  ot  the  oouatry.  We  saw 
milk  being  poured  out  on  highways  In  angry 
proteat  over  low  prices. 

■ometimes  tragedy  does  not  seem  very  real 
when  ths  moss  of  16  years  grows  over  it. 
Human  memory  costs  over,  too.  So  I  want 
to  quota  from  the  testimony  of  one  progres- 
sive dairy  farmer  In  1932.  He  operated  a 
farm  which  had  been  In  his  family  for  nearly 
60  years.  He  w*»  a  reoognized  authority, 
having  been  at  one  time  a  professor  of  soil 
investigations  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture 

Here  Is  part  of  what  be  told  the  legislative 
committee  of  this  State  in  1983: 
"The  dairy  situation  U  deplorable."  Ttia 
^  average  price  'paid  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
Cooperative  Association  at  Franklin vllle.  New 
York  •  •  •  for  the  first  7  months  of 
1931  is  82  cents  per  hundredweight.  My  rec- 
ords, extending  beck  to  April  1901,  show  that 
the  Jxme  price  is  the  lowest  I  have  received  in 
28  years  with  tbe  single  exception  of  a  cheese 
factory  check  for  April  1904. 

"I  know  from  recent  conversations  with 
neighbors."  be  went  on,  "that  they  do  not 
know  where  the  money  for  the  payment  of 
taxaa  will  come  from  this  year.  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  if  10 
percent  would  be  able  to  meet  their  taxes 
from  this  year's  Income.  He  said.  'No;  less 
than  that.' " 

Then  this  progressive  dairy  farmer  went  on 
to  tell  the  committee :  "I  coxild  keep  some  20 
head  of  well-bred  cattle  In  my  herd,  if  X 
could  buy  some  93O0  worth  of  grain  and  re- 
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tain  the  services  of  one  man,  aow  in  my  em- 
ploy, at  his  present  wages  for  tbe  next  8 
months.  As  It  Is.  the  feed  man  will  mias  that 
sale,  one  more  man  will  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  I  shall  regretfully  part  with  young 
stock  whose  breeding  has  occupied  20  years 
of  my  time.  I  have  already  had  to  part  with 
two  men." 

That's  the  record.  That  Is  one  case  history 
of  what  1032  did  to  a  highly  InteUlgent  and 
formerly  prosperous  dairy  farmer.  Multiply 
It  by  millions  and  then  ask  yourselves  again 
whether  you  stand  for  the  policies  of  tbe 
party  in  power  during  that  period.  You  must 
answer  that  question  and  remember  tbe  an- 
swer If  you  are  to  keep  the  political  record 
straight. 

And  then  Pranklln  Rooaevelt  moved  from 
the  Governor's  Mansion  In  Albany  to  the 
White  House  In  Washington— the  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  who  had  made  some  promises  to 
farmers  in  a  speech  out  in  Topeka.  Kans.,  on 
September  14,  1932.  1  want  to  refreab  your 
memories  on  thoee  promises. 

"Plrst."  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  "I  would  reor- 
ganise the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  looking  toward  the  administra- 
tive machinery  needed  to  build  a  program  of 
national  planning. 

'•Second.  I  favor  a  definite  policy  looking 
to  the  planned  use  of  the  land." 

And  with  reference  to  another  problem, 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  said:  "Within  the  past  year 
many  at  our  principal  Indtistrlallsts  also  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that— since  the  great 
decline  of  our  export  trade — the  chief  hope 
for  industrial  rehabiliution  lies  in  some 
workable  and  immediate  method  of  dealing 
with  farm  surpluses." 

But  the  real  source  of  agriculture's  trou- 
bles was  the  lack  of  parity.  "If  we  would  get  , 
to  the  root  of  the  diaculty."  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
said.  "We  shsll  find  It  in  the  present  lack  of 
equality  for  agriculture.  Farming  has  not 
had  an  even  break  In  our  economic  system. 
The  things  the  farmers  buy  today  cost  9  per- 
cent mora  than  thsy  did  before  the  World 
War  IB  Itl4.  Ths  things  they  sell  bring  them 
46  pereent  less  than  then,** 

Parity  In  f>rloes  and  parity  In  Inoome  was 
thereby  Mt  up  as  a  goal,  and  tor  IBe  ftrel 
time  the  Nation  sdopted  a  meaeuiB  «f  9«o> 
aomic  equality  for  agrlouHure. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  got  under 
way  Priees  Improved,  but  it  was  a  long 
bard  eltmb.  tn  New  York,  Bute  reiulstlon 
of  milk  proved  to  be  inadequate.  It  could 
not  prevent  cut-throat  competition  In  milk 
moving  from  one  State  to  another.  Only 
Federal  action  oovering  a  whole  marketing 
area  oould  to  that,  Tberefore,  under  ths 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1963  and 
Its  amendments,  tha  Issuance  of  marketing 
agreements  and  licenses  was  authorised  to 
govern  the  handling  of  milk  on  an  inter- 
state basis. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  ths  dairy  In- 
dustry had  the  means  by  which  it  eo\ild 
establish  orderly  marketing  procedures. 

But  the  friends  of  American  agrlcultture— 
the  leaders  bf  the  Democratic  Party— were 
not  oontont  merely  with  the  start  that  had 
been  made.  They  sought  further  to 
strengthen  the  legislation  which  made  this 
program  possible  and  to  aafeguard  It 
against  legalistic  attacks. 

And  so  in  1937  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  was  passed.  Producers 
In  the  New  York  milkshed  then  requested 
consideration  of  a  Federal  marketing  order 
under  this  legislation.  They  voted  it  in 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  order 
became  effective  September  1,  1038.  From 
that  date  to  this,  except  for  5  months  early 
In  1939,  producers  have  operated  under  the 
Federal  order,  along  with  a  complemenury 
order  tmder  State  law,  as  the  means  for 
fixing  minimum  prices  for  milk  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

In  that  period  of  more  than  9  years, 
milk  producers  In  this  region  have  pros- 
pered in  a  maimer  that  would  have  seemed 


fantastic  if  anyone  had  ventured  to  predict 
It  back  in  1932 

The  weighted  average  price  for  all  milk  in 
this  area  for  the  12  months  ending  June  60 
of  this  year  is  expected  to  be  about  94.43  per 
hundredweight.  For  the  12  months  ending 
June  30.  1946.  the  weighted  average  price  was 
$4.07 — a  favorable  difference  thla  year  of  66 
cents.  This  Is  a  comparison  of  8.5  percent 
milk  in  tbe  300-mile  sone  from  New  York 
City  and  it  includes  dairy  production  pay- 
ments mace  through  June  1948  and  general 
premiums  over  the  order  prices  in  the  months 
of  Jtily,  August,  and  October  1948.  And 
right  here  I  want  to  call  yovuc  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  dairy  Industry  Itself  rejected 
the  idea  of  the  subsidies  which  ended  almost 
a  year  ago.  Now  returns  to  the  farmer  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  price  in  the  market. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  I  am  frankly  puzzled 
about  the  criticism  voiced  by  some  dairy 
leaders  concerning  action  fixing  a  class  I 
price  of  94.14  for  May  and  Jtme.  This  step 
measures  up  squarely  with  the  provisions  of 
the  order  voted  in  by  the  producers  them- 
selves and  with  the  demands  of  sound  long- 
range  economics.  It  opera  tea  In  the  interest 
of  the  entire  milk  industry,  and  partlotilarly 
of  tiie  producers. 

During  the  war,  we  needed  all  the  milk  we 
could  get.  We  took  It  whenever  we  could  get 
It — and  because  production  was  so  much 
cheaper  in  the  spring,  the  dliparlty  in  the 
flow  of  milk  between  spring  and  fall  got 
way  out  of  line.  But  the  war  la  over,  and 
we  cannot  go  on  producing  on  the  wartime 
pattern. 

We  must  develop  a  new  and  balanced  pro- 
duction pattern  more  In  keeping  vrlth  de- 
mand— else  we  shall  have  oceans  of  milk  in 
the  spring,  with  disastrous  effects  on  pro- 
ducers— and  severe  shortages  of  milk  In  the 
fall,  which  would  be  equally  serious  for  eon- 
Burners. 

Time  and  time  again  X  hav.  talked  about 
a  balanoed  pattern  ot  produetloa  entb  dairy 
Industry  leaders.  Always  some  ssy:  "Xt*s  a 
good,  sound  idea.  But  thla  Isn't  the  year  for 
It.    Let's  not  do  it  Just  yet " 

We  oooe  bed  a  line  la  our  oopybooka,  "Never 
put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  oaa  do 
loday,** 

Now  18  the  time  for  reedjustmeat.  Now, 
when  farmers  have  the  money  to  make  the 
ohtuige,  Now,  when  ths  coniumlng  publlo 
Is  in  a  mood  to  drink  more  milk  than  It  ever 
drtink  before  in  peacetime. 

If  tomorrow  meaas  wsltlag  for  aa  ener* 
geucy  we  dont  want  tbst  kind  of  timing. 
We  tried  that  once  la  this  country  with  dts- 
asiTous  results. 

Just  as  certslnly  as  I  stand  before  you  to- 
night, the  present  high  saaaonal  variation 
in  production  if  continued  long  enotigh  will 
break  down  milkshed  lines  by  cut-throat 
competition  for  markets  In  flush  periods,  and 
the  same  kind  of  competition  for  supplies  In 
periods  of  short  production.  And  such  a 
break-down  could  only  be  a  menace  to  your 
valuable  and  hard-won  marketing  proeedurea 
and  programs. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  In  the  war  this  coun- 
try was  engaged  in  a  headlong  race  for  sur- 
vival. It  was  a  case,  as  tbe  ClvU  War  gen- 
eral put  it,  of  which  aide  could  "get  there 
fusteet  with  the  mostest."  That  applied  to 
meat  and  milk  as  well  as  men. 

But  now  we  are  in  another  kind  of  race — 
a  long-distance  race  in  which  the  goal  of  na- 
tional prosperity  depends  upon  balance  in 
every  branch  of  tbe  economy — balance  be- 
tween Bupply  and  demand. 

Obvloiisly,  the  most  effective  incentive  for 
seasonally  balanced  production  of  milk  la 
the  price  incentive.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  producers  in  the  formula  for  which  they 
voted  approval  last  fall.  It  is  true  that  a 
somewhat  abnormal  situation  developed  this 
spring  in  the  cost  of  feed  and  other  com- 
modities. We  have  taken  account  of  that 
and  have  pegged  the  price  higher  than  ths 
formula  provided. 
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year,  t^  n  though.  In  tbe  long  run.  U  would 
auraly  k  ick  back. 

If  I  w  ■•  operating  tbe  Fidcral  nallfc  mar- 
keting 4>^er  for  political  purpoece.  I  could 
to  match  any  Republican  price. 
But  we  are  not  operating  tbe  Paderal  or- 
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wboUy  an4  aoaaplataly.  la  tba  loag- 
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tbta  Arid  but  they  alao  muat  take 

)inty  for  making  It  work, 
proud  of  tbe  fact  that  both  of  New 
milk  marketing  orders.  State  and 
Instituted  under  Democratic 
Time  and  time  again  tbe 
have  proved  their  worth. 
But  I  lAuat  arotaat  acalnat  tbe  brazen  falaa- 
hood  tMt  OM  Oovanuaaat  baa  cut  milk 
f  jr  tbe  proteoar.  Tlw  type  of  reguia- 
tkm  yop  DOW  bava  eaBW  IbId  existence  only 
tt  waa  voted  In  by  more  than  two- 
vt  tba  milk  piuduuMB.  It  can  be 
■t  by  a  simple  majority. 
I  wa^t  to  Bay  vary  ptadaly  tbak  I 
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tbe  effort  to  reduce  prices  the  Onlted  Stat 
Department  of  Afrtculture  U  startmg 
the  dairy  farmer  and  alaahtng  his 
I  raaent  tbe  news  storlee  that  aoettae 
Department  ot  Agriculture  ot  Ignoring  art 

prcaented  nt  tbe  recent  Utlea  aadi 
Tort  bearings  and  whlcb  aay  that  tba 
emment  had  already  decided  upon  the  H.' 
price  for  May  and  June. 

I  reaant  aoeb  storlee  becauae  In  the 
place    dalryoKn    know    that    the    hea 
which  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture  coi 
ducted  were  not  for  tbe  purpoee  of  settlt 
tbe  May  and  June  price  question,  but  rat 
to  oonalder  ameadmenta  to  tbe  existing  i 
to  go  Into  effect  July  1.     Nevertbelem. 
evldencr   preaented    at   thoae   hearings 
taken  Into  eooauleratlon  aa  abown  by  tl 
fact  that  the  echeduled  price  drop  tinder 
-TT*"***^  order  did  not  take  place  In  full. 

Tba  aHm  who  reported  thU  so-called 
mtiat  have  known  that,  under  the  pre 
formtila.  tbe  eetabltsbment  of  a  H  14  prl 
bad  no  connection  wltb  tba  purpoee  of 

It  U  dlslicaiaet  Journalism  to 
Mtather   in  an  atumpt  to  (ool 
fanaara  of  this  StaU  for  political  puri 

Xb  aay  that  tbe  Oovernment  slashed 
price  of  milk  to  the  producer  Is  simply 
boaaat.  Tba  producers  last  fall  voted 
pricing  plan  that  caUed  for  a  cut  m  tbe 
ot  milk  effective  thia  aprlng.  Oovernu 
by  stispeudlng  certain  provisions  of 
order,  prevented  that  cut  from 
fully  effecUve.  It  la  the  prodticers  who  af 
MBonc  themaah-ea  to  eetabli^  a  market 
agiaamanr  The  Paderal  Oovernment  ent 
In  only  wban  iaMtatate  milk  to  Involved. 
that  caaa  Ckyvammept  must  admlalater 
to  protect  tbe  public  Intereat. 
to  merely  your  convenience.  T4 
by  your  own  actions,  by 
own  yardsticks,  determine  whether 
prleea  shall  be  raised  or  lowered.  And 
that  to  to  be  dt>ne  to  written  Into  tbe 
Itaelf.  Don't  let  aome  captive  ai 
tall  you  otherwise. 

The  Department  of  Agrlctilttire  doee 
Intend  to  encourage  or  promou  any 
turn  In  thto  mU«ahed  contrary  to  yottr  d« 
But  I  wovild  not  be  ckilng  my  duty  IX  I  did 
remind  you  that  there  are  many   ways 
vhich  tbe  New  Tork  orders  operate  to 
advantage  of   producers.    They  provide 
tbe  quick  adjustment  of  prleea.    They 
poaalble  a  clasaliled  prlcjing  plan  and 
ketwlde  equallzatloa  throtigb  which  all 
dueera  are  paid  tba  aaaaa  mlnlmtmi  price 
tbalr  milk  re^inUaaa  of  the  usea  to 
It  to  put  by  thoae  who  purchase  It. 
fied  pricing  and  marketwlde  equalisation 
of  Inaatlmable  worth  In  tbto  greateat  of 
iaUksbe<to.    I  doubt  If  the  orderly  market 
of  milk  In  New  Tork  could  be  achieved  wit 
out  theaa. 

But  some  folks  ask  me :  '^  It  waa  adi 
to  aoapand  pan  of  the  price  drop  why 
you  go  tbe  whole  way  and  prevent  any  cut 
The  answer  to  simply  tbto:     Becaiise.  In 
beat  Judgment— and  I  asatire  you  It  was 
quickly  arrived  at — thto  wotild  have  injur 
pour  long-time  mterast.    Bdmund  Burke.  ' 
Bigltoh  stateaman.  aald  many  years  a^o 
tbe  people's  repraaaataUve  owaa  them 
only  hto  Industry  btit  hto  judgment.    I  she 
betray,  rather  than  aerve  you.  If  I  did 
aeek  to  use  that  Judgment  In  java  final 
latcreet. 

Thto  year  shotiM  kktag  another  huge 
harveat  to  add  to  tba  abundant  suppl 
liMt  year.  Wholesale  prices  of  wheat 
are  now  about  tlO  per  ton  below  tbe 
reached  the  third  week  \n  March, 
and  aoybean  oU  meala  are 


lore  plentiful  and  anppUaa  of  feed  supi 
leata  should  incraaaa. 
following  tbe  bearings  held   by   the 
aent  of  Agriculture   In   thto  area 
MBendmenU    are    being 
which    wooM   krtng   operations   under 
ordw  moto  BMrty  In  line  with  our  pr 
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Under  which  party  did  the  farmer  attain 
parity?  In  tbe  15  years  of  Republican  con- 
trol, parity  income  would  have  given  farmers 
$89,000,000,000.  Actually,  during  these  15 
years  nf  Republican  control,  farm  Income  was 
only  $76,500,000,000.  The  deficit  was  $12.500.- 
000.000 — 14  percent  below  parity. 

But  In  tbe  22  years  of  Democratic  control, 
parity  Income  would  have  given  farmers 
8136.000.000.000.  Actually,  they  received  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  billions.  The  sur- 
plus amounted  to  more  than  thirty-five  bil- 
lions— 26  percent  above  parity. 

Tou  have  in  your  programs  the  flgtires  year 
by  year.  Take  them  home.  Show  them  to 
your  neighbor.  Ask  blm  what  he  thinks. 
Thoaa  are  simply  facts,  without  fanfare,  with- 
out ambelUshment.  But  they  are  eloquent 
facts.  Fourteen  percent  below  parity  on  the 
one  band:  26  percent  above  parity  on  the 
other. 

Here  are  additional  facts.  In  1932.  a  Re- 
publican year,  the  average  farm  operator  bad 
a  net  Income  from  farming  of  90  cents  a  day. 
By  1941  the  average  farm  operator's  In- 
come had  climbed  to  t3.30  a  day.  Last  year 
It  averaged  $8.20  a  day.  You  know  what 
political  party  has  been  In  power. 

Interest  in  agriculture  to  not  some- 
thing new  and  different  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  roots  of  our  Interest  In  the 
Nation's  farms  are  deeply  embedded  in 
Amarloan  htotory.  Through  adversity  and 
praaparity  alike,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
Harry  Truman,  the  Importance  of  keeping 
tbe  farmer  solvent  and  productive  has  always 
been  stressed  In  every  Democratic  edmln- 
totratlon. 

Agriculture  to  prosperous  today.  It  can 
retain  its  prosperity  only  by  rigidly  adhering 
to  a  policy  of  organized,  sustained,  and 
realistic  abundance.  Last  fall  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  begin  hearings  on  long-range 
agricultural  policy  and  programs.  Hearings 
have  started.  I  have  presented  my  testi- 
mony The  Admlntotratlon's  position  Is  on 
record.  There  to  a  rumor  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  not  going  to  have  a  farm  program 
until  after  the  1948  elections.  But  we  are 
down  in  black  and  white.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  recommended  a  plan  for  con- 
tinued agrictiltural  progress.  We  need,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  keep  agriculture  geared  to 
developments  In  other  segments  of  tbe 
economy  We  need  stability  of  prices  at 
leveU  fair  to  producers  and  consumers.  We 
need  an  over-all  land  program.  We  need  to 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  farm  people, 
many  of  whom  are  still  deprived  of  con- 
veniences and  comforts  so  necessary  to 
twentieth  century  living.  We  need  to  push 
back  even  farther  the  frontiers  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  farming.  And  finally,  we 
need  a  fioor  under  consumption  of  farm 
products  and  a  program  to  maintain  stable 
supplies  and  prices  across  tbe  peaks  and 
valleys  of  tbe  bvulness  chart. 

In  short,  we  need,  and  we  are  determined 
to  have,  agricultural  abundance,  because 
abundant  production  to  the  key  to  lasting 
prosperity. 

We  have  built  solidly  these  last  16  years. 
The  foundation  stones  of  a  new  agriculture 
have  been  laid  in  this  country.  The  objec- 
tive set  forth  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  that  pien  and 
women  should  have  a  chance  to  engage  in 
farming  at  a  decent  return,  to  in  sight.  We 
shall  not  cease  our  efforts,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  until  that  objective 
to  finally  and  completely  achieved. 

Harry  Truman  stands  behind  that  goal  of 
farm  prosperity.  We  must,  he  has  told  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  "assure  tbe  people 
cm  the  farms  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income."  We  must  "encourage  an  agricul- 
tural production  pattern  that  to  best  fitted 
to  the  Nation's  needs.  •  •  •  What  we 
seek  ulUmately  to  a  high  level  of  food  pro- 
duction and  constimption  that  will  provide 
good  nutrition  for  everyone." 


Thoee  are  our  President's  words.  I  like 
PresldenU  like  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Truman — Presidents  who  demon- 
strate that  agriculture  has  an  understanding 
friend  in  the  White  House.  Good  days  are 
ahead  for  the  farmer.  If  he  keeps  a  watcb- 
ftil  eye  on  hto  enemy  and  has  a  warm  spot 
in  hto  heart  for  his  friend. 

Farmers  prosper  under  Democratie 

odminiatrations 

PAKrrr  ihcomb  and  .\cttjal  incoms  to  msoNS 

ON  FARMS  raOM  FAKlflNG  TTNOES  REPUBLICAN 
AND  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATIONS,  UNITED 
STATES.    lB10-4e 


Republican 

Democratic 

Income 

Income 

Year 

Est!- 
mated 

to 
prrfonE 

Year 

Esti- 
mated 

to 
pcn>ons 

nn 

psrity 
ihoomr 

on 

farms 

from 

farming 

parity 
income 

(arms 

from 

fsrminp 

MU.  M. 

Mil.M. 

.VH.  id. 

Mil.dol. 

1910.... 

4.2G6 

4,450 

1913... 

4.C47 

4.387 

mi.... 

4.142 

3,915 

1914... 

4,290 

4,61U 

1912.... 

4,284 

4,335 

1915... 

4,477 

4,395 

1916... 

6,205 

6,055 

1921.... 

6,289 

?,795 

1917... 

.S692 

8,329 

19a.... 

«,2.'» 

4.850 

1918... 

4.877 

0,060 

IWS.... 

6,V73 

6,608 

1919... 

6.495 

0.877 

1924.... 

6,««7 

5,  WO 

1920... 

7.619 

8,368 

192.S 

6,875 

^8«6 

IWfl.... 

7,236 

6,617 

1933... 

3,684 

2,091 

1927 

6.788 

6,814 

1934... 

4.271 

3,531 

192H.... 

6,883 

6.687 

1935... 

4,738 

6,062 

1929 

7,253 

6.741 

1C36... 

5.397 

6,361 

1930.... 

6,335 

5,114 

1937. .. 

5.718 

0,09;i 

1931.... 

5,  mi 

3,482 

1938... 

5.267 

5.041 

1932.... 

3,785 

2,285 

1939... 

6,547 

6,a6l> 

1940... 

V993 

5,477 

1941... 

6,087 

7,601 

1942... 

8,366 

11,305 

1943... 

0,171 

13.9311 

1944... 

0.264 

14.039 

1945... 

8,668 

14, 740 

1946'.. 
Total. 

0,304 

16.278 

Total. 

89.102  1    76,6^9 

135.996 

171.29'; 

Net  deficit,  parity  minus 

Net  sunilus,  actual  minus 

actual  ;i  2. 48S 

parity  f35.294 

Parity  income  per  person  on  farms  as  defined  by  sec. 
301  (2)  of  the  Apricultural  .Adjustment  Act  of  1938  mul- 
tiplied by  farm  population  to  obtain  total  parity  income 
and  net  income  to  jiersons  on  fsmus  from  farming  as 
estimated  by  Bureau  of  Arricultural  Economics. 

'  Preliminary. 


800  publishers  are  backing  the  Mason  bill  In 
Congress  to  accompll&h  tbto  basic  purpoee. 

Because  it  believes  thto  proposal  to  ask 
Congress  for  legal  exemption  to  both  unfor- 
tunate and  wrong,  the  Arizona  Dally  Star 
wants  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  it  and 
asking  for  Its  defeat.  Such  a  plea  to  unfor- 
ttmate  because  It  puts  the  American  press 
on  record  as  aaking  for  a  legal  exemption, 
asking  for  special  privilege,  at  a  time  when 
much  of  tbe  press  to  asking  for  Congrem  to 
deny  special  privilege  to  anyone,  including 
labor.  To  Jtistify  such  a  legal  exemption  on 
the  ground  of  the  freedom  of  th  presa  la 
pretty  farfetched. 

The  Court's  decision  baa  in  no  way  affected 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Just  to  the  con- 
trary, the  growth  In  Associated  Preaa  mem- 
bership, tbe  freedom  of  new  papers  to  get 
tbe  service,  has.  if  anything,  enhanced  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Under  the  old  rule,  the  SUr  had  a  monopoly 
of  Associated  Press  news  In  the  morning  field 
in  Tucson.  Under  the  Court's  decision,  that 
monopoly  no  longer  extots.  A  new  paper 
can  get  the  aerrlce  In  Tucson  as  well  as  in 
all  other  cities.  Under  the  Mason  bill  that 
monopoly  would  be  legally  restored.  The 
Star  refuses  to  be  a  party  to  begging  its 
Government  for  any  such  special  privilege. 
The  proposal  in  the  Mason  bill  to  wrong, 
because  It  proposes  to  grant  to  tbe  press  a 
privilege  which  the  Congress  has  held  to 
be  adverse  to  public  policy,  for  anyone  other 
than  public  utilltlee.  to  have.  That  special 
privilege  to  monopoly.  While  it  may.  with 
much  truth,  be  argued  that  the  availability 
of  other  news  services  does  not  give  the  As- 
sociated Press  a  monopoly,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  otherwlae.  Good  citlaen- 
shlp.  the  Star  believes,  calto  for  respect  to* 
thto  dectolon. 

The  Star  believes  that  Increased  competi- 
tion In  all  fields  of  endeavor  will  make  for 
progress.  Our  Nation  has  been  built  by  com- 
petition. Increased  competition  in  news- 
paper publishing  will  be  beneficial  and  will 
not  affect  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

For  a  portion  of  the  American  press  to  go 
to  Washington  and.  hat  in  hand,  beg  Con- 
gress to  grant  it  special  business  protection 
it  does  not  need,  and  should  not  have,  seta 
a  most  deplorable  precedent.  The  Ameri- 
can press  should  be  the  last  part  ol  Ameri- 
can life  to  ask  Congress  for  anything. 

The  Star  asks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Mason 
bill  and  any  other  legtolatlon  granting  special 
privilege  to  anyone. 


Special  PriTilege  and  the  Presa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Spe- 
cial Privilege  and  the  Press,"  publLshed 
on  May  6. 1947,  in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SPECIAL    PRIVILECE    AND    THX    PRESS 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  Associated  Presa  was  a 
monopoly  and  must  amend  Its  by-laws  to 
admit  all  appllcante  for  Its  service,  Colonel 
McCormlck,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
headed  a  movement  of  a  group  of  Associated 
Press  members  to  ask  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion exempting  mutual  news-gathering  or- 
ganizations from  the  antitrust  laws.  Thto 
movement  has  now  grown  to  tbe  point  where 


Stop  the  Federal  Boreancracj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr,  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  is  com- 
plimentary of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran  ] .  The  edi - 
torial  was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

STOP  THE  PEDERAL  BtntEAUCRACT 

Senator  McCarran  has  introduced  a  -lUl 
that  win  be  unpopular  among  Washington 
bureaucrats  and  In  the  ranks  of  thoae  who 
are  trying  to  make  America  a  Sodaltot  ftate. 
The  Senator  wanta  to  call  a  halt  a         '     " 


tl 
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the   collective    bargaining   of   the 
country,  practically  from  top  to  bot- 
or  make  some  declaration  that  wa  do 
■Oft  tntehd  to  kill  Stata  funetkma  when  deal- 
national 

atop  the  shift 

tha  mtAm  to  the  national 

buraatietaey.    If  the  tendency  la  not  stoppad 
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i&ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CEQL  R.  KING 

or  CAUroamA 

Dt  THE  ROCSI  OF  RSFRXSINTATnrBS 

Weanesday.  Maw  H.  1947 

Mr.    UHO.    MX    Speaker.  last  week. 
Mr.  R  It  Young,  chairman  ctf  the  Pedera- 

■ddrnwdttoe 
CMb.    m  view  of  Mr. 
Young 'i  appearance  before  the  executiye 
commitltee  of  the  weclem  caucus  In  ctxi- 
with  tlie  bfiarincs  being  held  by 
on  the  Inequitable  distrlba- 
cars  in  the  west,  I  have  been 
kor  aany  people  to  place  Mr. 
Toung'^  Pths  Club  tgmA  in  the  Coh- 
Imaa.  Pumant  to  such  re- 
ttaa  MOW  forth  herein  in  full. 


la  the  Capital  of  tha  world's  cham- 
you  favored  faw  ara  wltniaa 


lug  eventa  that  arraac  the  attaatlon  of  tl 
world. 

Indeed  these  eventa  you  are  wltnt 
may  end  the  world.  In  our  youth,  for 
we  bad  to  look  to  Ood.  Today  ona 
only  to  look  to  Waahlngton  for  anythi 

Now  Mr.  Undley  did  not  ask  me  here 
Ulk  on  world  affaire.    Neither  one  ctf  us  tl 
know  how  many  Mexican  pesos  there  coi 
be  tn  It. 

Besides,  world  affairs  are  In  good  han^ 
the  same  hands  that  have  defended  us 
tha  way  from  Santiago  to  Constantinople 
am  a  great  bdlever  In  supporting  a  managt 
ment  that  baa  achieved,  a  lot  of  errors, 
that   Is   the   surest   way    to  get   the 
covered  tip— with  ona  thing  or  another. 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  errors  If  y< 
have  unity. 

I  can  do  little  about  our  foreign  afli 
but  thara  la  a  lot  you  and  I  can  do  about  tl 
railroad  Uiduatry.    It  typlflea  what  Is  goli 
on  in  Britain  and  all  parta  of  the  world,  tt 
paiatatent  encroachment  of  nonownars  u{ 
tha  property  rights  of  othcra.    Thara  la 
one  freedom  that  tha  state  can  give  us.  tl 
freedom  to  enjoy  our  property  in  peace, 
the  stata  falla  ua  there  It  haa  failed  ua 
everything. 

Altar  two  thumping  world  victories  in 
generation  against  lams  overseas,  it  Is 
rhic  to  Sad  tha  same  old  daagarous 
banker-lawyarlam.   more   flrmJy   antrenci 
than  ever  m  our  own  country.     If  only  o| 
far-gaaing  Don  Quixotaa  would  coalesce 
tbat  laaua. 

I  have  acompllatUm  which  shows  thatj 
or  70  parcen..  of  dtractora  of  smne  70 
raflroada  own  a  raoord'  laaa  than  $3,000 
of  atodt  In  the  propartles  they  direct.    N« 
these  men  are  not  beggars.    From  the  advl 
they  have  been  giving  their  cllenta  for 
years,    presiunably,    their    own    Investmei 
are  in  tha  aiolara  and  the  air  lines. 

This  inliMaMon  of  pessimists  in  the  tt 
roads  la  not  due  to  neglect  by  the  ov 
There  are  tens  of  thotisands  of  bona  fide  n 
Investors  who  believe  in  the  railroads 
who  would  make  excellent  directors — own« 
are  always  th%  t>est  busbanders     But  m< 
barahlp    in    the   nMtooad  directors'   club 
hartler  to  break  tato  tiMn  Is  the  most 
elusive  club  on  Park  Avenue. 

Why  la  It  tbea?   nonowner  directors 
leave  their  homes  sometimes  for  S  daya 
time — all  f or  a  tao  dU-ector's  fee?    Well. 
a  time  when  security  financing  was 
but  C.  a  O.  broke  that  one 
■oag  otbar  raaaona  la  the  dir 
bahltlng  patrtmage.    It  la  satlmated  that 
rallroada  have  on  depoait  over  gl.lOO.ooo.i 
moatly  In  a  few  New  Tork  banks.    Th-    hi 
stna   of   other    people's    money    Invebied 
aoeammant  securitlaa  Involvaa  a  lot  of 
labor  for  their  clerks  in  dipping  couj 
but  the  right  set  still  have  time  to  sv 
vlaa  the  operation  and  to  stop  in  at  tha  ct 
before  dinner. 

In  addition  there  are  the  banking  feea: 
tniatees  of  equipment  lasxies.  agenta  for 
transfer,  pajfment  of  bond  coupons — tha  i 
aooght  aftar  of  all  banting  emoli 
RaUroadi  pay  out  annually  nearly  •3.000.C 
for  thaaa  aarrtcaa.  again  moatly  to  a  few  Ni 
York  banks. 

Now  theaa  ara  only  the  pltmis  which 
count  tor  the  exdualve  aet's  avidity  for  bort 
culture  In  other  men's  gardens.     There 
melons   as   well.     The    rallroada    buy 
equipment,  paint,  Itimber.  coal,  and 
supplies  to  the  vast  stim  of  ga.COO.OOO.l 
year;   thua  accounting  for  one-third  of 
heavy  Induatry  of  America. 

But  fat  railroad  crdcra  at  eanlwa  prle 
and   Indifferent  spadBcatkaw  ara  not 
only  Influence  **tha  aat"  can  exert  in 
sanda  of  compaalaa  ootaide  the  railroad 
Aa  ofor  aeooony  has  grown  older  and 
powar  of  yon.  me.  and  Aunt  Jane  tn  our 
eorporattona  haa  tandad  to  drift  more 
Into   truata.    baafca.   insurance 
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lat  thU  railroad  lobby 
I  Ckjvemment:  that  it 
lestlc  policy.  In  fur- 
th  me  the  Georgia  rate 
averred  to  the  Su- 
luaie-hall  chorus  that 
Itscrlmlnation  because 
and  was  above  sua- 
the  ICC  succumbed  to 
class  ratea  10  percent 
and  Increased  them 
thus  admitting  dis- 
pned?  Did  the  raU- 
le  Commission?  No. 
illroads  and  the  great 
^Joined  the  decision — 
lists.  A  atrange  al- 
tntroversy,  dont  you 
Ids  lined  up  with  New 

low  much  Mr.  Dullea 
itnlnglike  coopera- 
State  and  New  Tcrk 
Item   domain   of  S2 
K  organlasd  Into  tha 


tightest  noncompetitive  aecret  combine  In 
hiatory  away  back  in  1933 — a  combine  3o  tight 
that  the  member  roads,  among  many  other 
normal  freedoms,  were  forbidden  to  adver- 
tise in  newspapera. 

Mr.  Dullea  used  this  same  pronged  lights 
ning  injunction  technique  against  my  Chesa- 
peake-Alleghany merger  away  back  in  1937 
when  I  firat  began  to  talk  up  competitive  bid- 
ding.    In  my  caae,  it  waa: 

1.  Tha  University  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
alded  over  by  Thomas  S.  Oatea.  tha  former 
Morgan  partner; 

a.  The  Morgan  satellite  firm,  Trlcontlnen- 
tal  Corp.:  and 

C.  Certain  oflicials  of  General  Motors,  on 
whoae  board  Morgan  partners  sat. 

It  waa  this  trio,  which  Mr.  Dulles  organized 
almoat  overnight,  which  set  me  back  on  my 
heels  Just  about  6  years— Just  about  as  far 
back  as  he  haa  set  the  South  and  Weat  in  tha 
rate  controversy. 

It  was  Mr.  Dulles'  client.  Barle  BalUe,  of 
TrtcontlnenUl,  and  Senator  Taft's  "along  the 
line"  partner,  John  HoUister.  of  Clnciimatl, 
who  Morgan-Guaranty  selected  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1938)  to  undertake  against  tis  the 
hottest  proxy  fight  In  all  history.  Tbat 
fight  continued  for  five  long,  bitter  years, 
first  through  Judge  Manton's  court  and  then 
down  through  the  C  A  O..  the  Cincinnati 
Union  Terminal,  the  St.  Louis  Union  Termi- 
nal, the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
sensational  competitive-bidding  engage- 
menU,  and  led  finally  to  the  SEC's  public- 
utUlty  nae,  and  later,  grudgingly,  to  the 
ICC  riile.  Later  when  Judge  Manton  was 
tried,  who  do  you  think  appeared  as  his  char- 
acter witness?     John  W.  Davis. 

Now  m  1942  we  tired  of  Mr.  HoUlster's 
company,  and  his  contlrued  hobnobbing 
With  the  bankers  to  the  Injury  of  our  rail- 
road, and  replaced  him  on  the  C.  &  O.  board. 
Whereupon,  he  hurried  down  here  to  the 
Commission  and  readily  persuaded  them  to 
bring  action  against  us  for  taking  Illegal 
control  of  the  C.  it  O.  lines. 

Under  the  intentions  of  Congress  there 
could  be  no  Illegal  control  of  our  three 
C.  h  O.  carriers,  for  the  Commission  itself 
had  specifically  approved  their  Joint  opera- 
tion, and  Mr.  Klrby's  and  my  Joint  director- 
ships; ftirthermore.  If  we  were  now  recap- 
turing control  In  1942,  then  Morgan-Guar- 
anty must  have  first  taken  it  from  us  Illegally 
in  1938. 

Nevertheless,  the  Conunlsslon  persecuted 
tu  with  lengthy  proceedings  fUllng  40  lw)ms 
of  the  Carlton  Hotel  In  wartime  with  wit- 
nesses, and,  as  anyone  familiar  with  Com- 
mission flexlbUJty  could  have  predicted,  pro- 
duced an  examiner's  repwrt  finding  us  guilty. 
Now.  if  you  know  anything  about  Justice  In 
a  great  democracy,  you  know  that  any  find- 
ing of  fact  by  one  of  its  bureaus  becomes 
aacroaanct  when  it  gets  into  court— quite 
Irrespective  of  the  evidence.  So  our  goose 
vras  cooked.  Instead  of  going  down  In  his- 
tory as  a  champion  of  through  travelers 
over  hoga.  Morgan  had  finally  got  us;  and 
we  were  to  be  forced  out  of  C.  ft  O. 

But  we  have  not  been  given  to  quitting 
when  Morgan,  or  his  along-the-llne  men 
had  our  noae  In  the  dust.  With  your  help 
and  others,  the  Commission  was  forced  to 
yield  to  public  opinion,  agreeing  most  re- 
luctantly to  let  VIS  stay  In  C.  *  O.  if  wa 
would  deposit  the  voting  power  of  Alle- 
ghany's other  railroad  stock  with  an  ap- 
proved bank. 

Let  us  see  Jui .  how  solicitous  the  Commla- 
aion  really  U  of  the  public  Interest,  when  it 
comes  to  these  interlocking  rsUroad  Inter- 
aata.  Remember.  Congress  Intended  that  the 
Commiaaion  should  not  prevent  Joint  direc- 
tor relations  between  carriers  In  the  same 
natural  merger  grouping,  such  as  C.  ft  O.. 
Nickel  Plate.  Fere  Marquette — or  such  aa  C.  ft 
O.  and  New  Tork  Central  will  be— but  that 
they  ahould  xealously  guard  against  the  in- 
fluenca  of  dual  Intereats  In  competing  car- 
riers, where  tiltimaU  grouping  is  not  ooa- 
templated. 


If  there  is  any  classical  example  of  com- 
peting carriers.  It  Is  the  Prlsco  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Mlssoxirl  Pacific  on  the  other, 
both  serving  the  Southwest  out  of  St.  Louis — 
Mr.  Truman's  and  Mr.  Prendergast's  home 
SUte.  There  are  two  septuagenarian  politi- 
cal lawyers  out  there,  partners  and  brothers: 
Guy  Thompson  and  Prank  Thompson,  wh-> 
have  seen  to  the  appointment  of  many  Fed- 
eral Judges.  Away  back  In  1933  Guy  was 
appointed  trustee  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  by 
a  Federal  Judge,  and  In  1943  Frank  was  ap- 
pointed trustee  of  the  Frisco. 

The  Republicans  out  in  Missouri  expect 
to  get  votes  against  this  kind  of  a  Demo- 
cratic powerhouse,  but  since  they,  too,  ara 
lawyers,  they  cannot  raise  the  Issue. 

If  there  was  ever  a  better  example  of  two 
competing  carriers  c^ratlng  out  of  a  single 
back  room,  I  do  not  know  where  you  could 
find  It.  Here  are  the  absolute  czars  of  two 
great  properties  as  Irresponsible  to  the  own- 
ers at  those  properties  as  the  Commission 
is  to  the  public  welfare.  Yet,  through  all 
the  months  of  the  Commission's  persecu- 
tion of  us  In  wartime,  over  the  filmsiest  of 
technicalities,  it  Ignored  our  every  reference 
to  this  Insult  to  the  Intentions  of  Congress, 
and  groes  breach  of  the  law. 

In  May  1946,  our  troubles  t)ehlnd  us,  wa 
found  time  to  Institute  a  proceeding  before 
the  ICC  against  the  Thompson  brothers  for 
violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In 
December,  finding  no  support  from  Mr. 
Truman  and  having  a  better  way  to  spend 
our  money  than  In  an  Idle  pantomime,  we 
dropped  the  case — and  so  did  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Btrt  there  the  Thompson  brothers  ait — 
Just  as  Mr.  Harrlman  sits.  Immune  to  prose- 
cution—and our  self-styled  statesmen  have 
the  crtist  to  display  the  scales  of  Justice  on 
our  public  buildings. 

If  our  new  labor  laws  get  the  same  kind 
of  enforcement  that  our  old  laws  get,  I  would 
not  be  too  sanguine  for  the  futtire. 

I  can  cite  Instance  after  InsUnce  of  in- 
sincere findings,  actions,  and  Inactions  by 
the  Commission  detrimental  to  the  public 
Interest,  all  to  ctury  favor  of  the  railroad 
lobby,  but  there  U  not  time  today.  I  am 
talking  now  about  things  that  If  I  had  done. 
Instead  of  they,  there  would  have  been  a 
patrol  vragon  clanging  outside  my  door  the 
next  morning. 

If  the  Nation  and  you  gentlemen  want  an 
end  to  rate  discrimination,  to  the  car  short- 
age, to  bankruptcy  frauds,  and  to  stubbornly 
continued  railroad  policies  that  seem  de- 
signed to  force  passengers  onto  the  air  llnea 
and  highways,  then  let  tis  put  an  end  to 
plum  himtlng. 

You  can  no  more  expect  Integrity  In  Gov- 
ernment or  competition  in  Indtistry  from 
multicUented  bankers  and  lawyers  engrossed 
In  self-perpetuation  than  you  can  expect 
world  disarmament  from  the  only  other 
aristocracy  left  In  the  world,  the  mUltary. 

Here  at  home  are  stich  obviotis  errors,  so 
easily  corrected — Itixurles  we  dare  no  longer 
afford  In  this  meteoric  age. 

The  war  clouds  may  rise  higher  and  higher 
over  the  isles  of  Greece  as  we  approach  the 
next  election,  but  let  us  not  entirely  neglect 
the  spots  of  grease  here  at  home. 


Democratic  Tax  StalUiif  Pure  PoHtks 

EXTEIiSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  M*^'^<^M  uks'i'i's 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  HERTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


oai».  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edson  B.  Smith,  financial  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  in  the  May  1  issue  of  thai 
newspaper: 

BEPt7BI.ICANa  SBOtTLO  FOLLOW   WiSHXa  OT 
PCOFLX 

If  one  thinks  the  Republican  majority  In 
the  House  and  Senate  have  been  dilatory  in 
passing  labor-reform  and  tax-reduction  leg- 
islation, contrast  their  attitude  with  that  of 
the  Democratic  Prealdent  and  the  Democratic 
leadera  in  Congress. 

The  official  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  <H:poeition  to  any  worth-whila 
labor  reform,  oppoaltion  to  any  Ux  reduc- 
tion. Much  concern  Is  expressed  tn  Congress 
over  the  poasibility  of  a  Prealdentlal  veto  of 
the  labor-reform  and  tax-reducUon  meaa- 
tirea.  There  are  some  Republicans  who  hold 
that  it  U  better  to  temporixe  with  prlndpla 
and  pass  wishy-washy  measures  in  the  hope 
that  the  Prealdent  will  algn.  than  to  paaa 
strong  bills  which  may  be  vetoed  and  which 
it  is  feared  cannot  be  repaaaed  over  a  veto. 

If  we  may  offer  advice  to  the  Republlcana 
In  Congreas,  It  la  to  vote  for  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  desire,  and  If  Mr.  Tnunan  wanta 
to  use  his  veto  power  to  thwart  the  wishea 
of  the  voters,  and  thus  cut  his  own  political 
throat  and  wreck  the  Democratic  Party,  let 
him. 

We  are  far  from  sure  when  It  cornea  to  a 
ahow-down  he  will  veto  either  the  labor  bill 
or  the  tax-reduction  blU.  He  will  have  aoma 
advisers  who  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  Ir- 
reparable damage  that  he  will  do  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic cause  by  so  doing. 

riNALLT  Movnfo  m  right  maxcnoM 
There  waa  no  doubt  In  the  mlnda  of  skilled 
political  observers  last  November  that  the 
American  people  wanted  an  end  of  labor 
t3rranny,  reduced  Government  expendlturea. 
and  lower  taxes.  They  voted  Republican  at 
the  last  election  because  they  thought  the 
Republican  Party  more  likely  to  accomplish 
these  things  than  the  Democrats. 

And  there  U  Just  as  little  doubt  in  tha 
minds  of  careful  political  observers  that  what 
the  American  people  wanted  laat  fall  they 
want  today.  The  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
criticism  because  of  Its  fumbling  with  these 
Issues.  May  Is  almost  here  and  as  yet  there 
is  no  labor  reform  bill  and  no  tax  cut. 

It  Is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  while 
the  Republicans  may  be  slow  they  are  mov- 
ing steadily  in  the  right  direction.  Tha 
House,  which  haa  vastly  better  organization 
and  leadership  than  tha  Senate,  has  already 
passed  satisfactory  labor  and  tax-reduction 
bills.  The  Senate  Is  now  considering  these 
measures  and  probably  will  pass  them  next 
month  In  forms  not  too  different  from  the 
House  versions.  It  looks  now  as  though  the 
Senate  wotild  take  the  House  tax-reducUon 
bill  more  or  less  aa  is.  The  Senate  veraion 
of  the  labor  reform  bill  will  probably  be 
somewhat  less  stiff  than  the  Hotxse  version. 

OBMOCXATXC  TAX  STALLXMO  FtTSX  POLtTICa 

It  is  unfortunate  but  apparently  true  that 
income  tax  reduction  has  fallen  Into  tha 
field  of  polltlca.  The  opposition  of  tha 
Democrats  to  lower  taxes  now  must  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  1948  election.  So  for  that 
matter  must  be  the  Republican  inslstenca 
of  a  tax  cut  In  1947.  If  taxca  are  cut  thla 
year  the  Republicans  will  get  all  the  credit. 
If  the  tax  cut  can  be  deferred  until  1948, 
the  Initiative  can  be  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Many  voters  will  be  Influenced  at  neai 
year's  election  by  what  ia  done  about  taxea 
and  who  did  it. 

From  the  above  It  Is  poaslble  to  draw  car- 
tain  deductions.  Tha  first  is  that  tha  Re- 
publican Congreaa  ia  certain  to  paaa  a  tax- 
reduction  Uw  thU  year.  A  meaawe  calling 
for  lower  taxea  will  be  deposited  on  Preal- 
dent Truman's  desk  within  a  few  weeks. 
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Dt  TtM  HOU8S  or  BVBBBriATIWS 
Tkurtdtttr.  Mmt  t.  1947 
XX>caLAS      Ur.    Speaker.    So 
Tou  C^a't  Get  a  Doctorl  an  article  toy 
Q.  Maisel  In  tbe  May  1  issue  of 
s  magaalne.  deals  with  a  problem 
iffects  all  of  us.  particularly  those 
of  W  1  ho  do  not  hrr  In  large  cities. 

article  demonstrates  cleaziy  that 
asore  doctors  in  the  United 
that  we  OHM  wwouraca  them 
%m  m  into  small  towaa  and  rural  areas 
m  9»  n  five  the  half  of  our  population 
ttf*  WBlslda  of  dttcs  the  benefits  of 
if  which  many  of 
ire  now  deprtred. 
To  E  take  doctors  ready  to  to  Into  rtiral 
uul  to  train  more  doctors  so  that 
W6  slu  Q  have  enough  of  Ihem,  wlU  need 
Natioolal  as  well  as  State  action. 

have  already  been  introduced  la 
of  States  to  provide  scholar* 
students  on  the  condl- 
HMn.  after  gradu- 
atlOB.  ihall  loeate  for  9  to  5  years  in  rural 
anas;  but  there  is  no  use  in  compelling 
a  well  trained  young  doctor  to  start  his 
practii «  in  a  rural  area  unless  the  people 
of  tha  area  are  able  to  support  him  after 
he  is  t  lere.  The  only  way  that  this  will 
be  pos  dble.  tt  seems  to  me.  is  through  a 
Natior  -wide  health  insxirance  system  to 
which  urban  and  rural  people,  everybody 
in  fac  who  has  aoy  income,  shall  con- 
trlbut  regular^.  Out  of  the  national 
iDMrsace  fund,  allocated  to  the  States 
aai  tc  local  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try, doctors  and  hospitals  can  be  paid; 
and  tt  •  doctors  and  the  hoopltala  in  mral 
areas  vill  be  assured  of  income  In  pro- 
portko  a  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  r  areas.  The  doctors  will  no  longer 
feel  1:  necessary  to  concentrate  In  the 


cities  where  they  can  compete  «ith  ot 
doctors  for  the  care  oX  the  wcll-to-Uo. 

Under  permission  to  revise  and  ext 
my  remarks  I  include  the  article  by 
bert  Q.  Maisel: 

8o  Too  Cutr  Or  *  Docraal 
(By  Albert  Q.  Maliel) 

Thim  eouauy  la  vp  against  a  sUs^;' 
■hovtos*   <><    phyatctana — a 
laay  JaopaMUat  tha  health  oC 
ua  for  many  years  to  coma.    Tat.  though 
varoad  ua  ot  this  daflcit. 
ara  now  cutting  <Sowd 
prodticuoo  ot  phyitelaBS. 

Instead  ot  training  mora  doctors  Uian 
bafora.    thaaa    coUagaa— and 
Msmaal  Aaaocutloa  whleh  pUya  a  laajor 
In  isiSitolinng  thair  policy— have 
ayan  a  ea»>barfc  ijrDgtaas  which  can 
tevsMS  onr  deficit  at  ptayaifelans  and 
reault  In  ncedteae  auflertng.  Ill  health. 
onaa    aa    all-too-aarly    death    for 

ehargaa.  and  It  la  tm| 
ha  brought  out  Into  the 
te  atlU  time  to  ravaraa 
correct  thla  dlaaatrous  poUcy.    What  la 
baaU  for  such  ehargaa? 

Tha  wamlnga  of  our  growing   deficit 
physlctana    conoa    not    from    alarmists 
eracXpota.  but  troni  the  hlgbaat  authorll 
<tf  tha  American   Medical   AaarclaUon. 
May  1.  1»46.  Dr.  Victor  Johnson,  secretary 
the  AMA  council  on  medical  adxjcstion 
hcapltala.  taatlflad  bafora    ha  Sanato 
mlttee  on  MUltary  Affairs: 

*Af  ter  the  war  we  are  going  to  require 
physicians  than  before.     •     •     •     It  Is 
itlva  to  eatlraata  w  will   need   35jl 
phyalcUna.     •     •     •    We  wUl  gradi 
40i)00  men  In  a  S-yaar  parlod.  and  in 
parted  M.000  physicians  wUl  dla.     The 
result  U  that  in  1948  we  r-iii  have  appr 
matety    1S.000    addlUonal    doctora    in 
country,  and  thaaa  16.000  wOl  have  to 
vlda  lor  the  mtrr-**^  addiuonai  35.000 
I  have  manttnnad" 

An  editorial  In  tha  Journal  of  the 
can  Medical  AaaoclaUon  of  March  10. 
raeognlaad  the  aama  aat  of  facU  and 
it  aa  an  argumant  for  tha  examptlon  of 
madleal  studantt  from  tha  draft.    Yet  in 
(ace  of  thaaa  warnings  moat  of  our 
achooU   Ikava   now   clamperi    the   lid 
upon  tha  doctor-training  prograoi. 

With  only  a  haodtul  of  axccpUona.  thaj 
grade  A  ineittral  atikools  approved   by 
Amancan   Madtesl   AsaoclaU<»   have 
dropped  or  are  sow  dropping— for 
that  will  be  dlacus£«d— the  socaleratad 
grata  of  aiadical  educaUon  which  during 
war  years  provided  ua  with  7JD00  extra  i 

Tha    Unlvaralty   of    Indiana    reduced 
flaalMaaa  elaaa  in  a  single  year  from  109] 
81.     Tha   TTntverstty  at  LoulsTllle   di 
rroai  lOS  rreahmm  S  yaass  ago  to  86  laat : 
Tha  Untverstty  at  Maryland  aquaasad  Its 
roilment  down  froaa  M  to  83.    Tha  Unli 
at  Michigan  dropped  from  100  to  IM. 
tha  Onlveralty  at 
as  large  aa  1ST.    Tbetr  next 
cording  to  Oaaa  isaae  Stair,  will  ha 
to  100. 

Theae  cold  stallsltes  sirtka  hccna  whan 
examine  what  tha  growing  shortage  ot 
tldana   actually    means — already — In 
sands    of    commtmltlea.      Consider    Kel 
Island.  4  mllea  off  tha  shore  of  Lake 
near  Port  CUntoo.  Ohio. 

Kelleys  Island  had  gone  without  a 
all   through   the   war.     Then   the   Isli 
heard  about  aa   tha  returning  phj 
laiaisin       This    was    tbetr    chance. 
though,  to  get  aease  decant  medical 
At  swaattn^  la  the  high  acbool  thay 
out  wtiat  they  thought  was  a  really 
proposal.     To  any  doetor  who  would 
their  coaBsaoalty  they  would  give  a 
•-room  iws    fiaa  and  clear.    To  sugar ' 


>uld    goarantae   him 
Id  t>eyaod  everything 

I  pleaded  futUely  with 
I  with  the  Bad  O^oas. 
Boelety.  Thry  got 
P.  Wkkssl.  to  pull 
Thay  toM  about  the 
Ismmailbyacar- 
for  three  full  days 
ilm  acroas  the  frooen 

|e  on  the  Island — and 

baUea.    But  they  got 

look  serosa  the  abort 

the  mainland.     But 

they  were  aa  laolatad 

lln  Alaska. 

twiaaiwo  mmcoa 
I  unique  exception.  In 
iple.  the  uumtwr  of 
to  only  half  what  it 
the  populaUon  haa 
ttly  completed  by  an 
ittaa  showed  only 
re  8Uta— and  fully  a 
66  yeara  old.  Tha 
dependent  upon 
in  from  013  In  1810  to 

itb  Dakota  ara  today 

iclan.    Dsven  others 

ir  6.000  or  mora  rasl- 

tty  cornea  this  teatl- 
itthout  a  doctor  for 
[  hospital — no    medical 
to  travel  from 
re  proper  treatment. 
[Is  almoat  a  caae  of  a 
crippled,  or  dying 

bunty  comea  thla  ear- 

[have  a  horse  doctor  In 

I  or  bog  is  alck  we  tele- 

But  If  a  memlier  of 

are  Just  out  of  luck." 

3ta    unusual.     In    Ne- 

counties   without   a 

there  are  five.  In  Vlr- 

ly  another  rural  State 

ipaces  exist. 

fashion  amcmg  some 

and  medical  school 

fltrures    to  pretend 

are  the  result  of  the 

eing  ended  as  doctors 

Tet  the  fact  remains 

tha  war — 37  countlea 

not  a  single  physl- 

had  mora  than  8.000 

iclan.    One  thousand 


MsdlosT  Aisoelatloa 
t  normal  maximum 

pbysldana      have 

hUona  by  medical 

Is     Dr.     WUlard     C. 

[Columbia    Unlveraity'a 

and    Surgeona    and 

BUtlve   council  of   tha 

lean    Medical    CoUsgas. 

wlLh  the  supply  of 

|try.  Dr.  Bapplaya  haa 

much  of  Initial  supply 

the  statistics  might 
contention.  It  Is  true 
doctors,  per  thousand 
In  the  countryside.     It 

have  been  migrating 
apaoea  Ilka  Sooth 
around  tha  great  pop- 

dty  people  genaimlly 
I?  Or  Is  It  true — as 
Ibutlan"  Impllea — that 
Ibutad  l>y  IxxTowlng 
fill  out  tha  needa  eg 
lUesT 


Tbeae  questions  were  answered  by  the  re> 
piles  received  to  a  wire  addressed  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  medical  societies  and  to  the 
health  commissioners  of  the  15  largest  cities 
In  the  coimtry.    Each  was  asked: 

"Doea  your  city  have  surplus  physlctana 
available  for  transfer  elsewhere  without  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  health  standards?" 

Not  one  affirmative  answer  was  received. 
Dr.  Herman  Bundesen.  president  of  Chicago's 
board  of  health,  wired.  "Do  not  believe  Chi- 
cago has  surplus  physicians.  Any  apprecl- 
al}le  reduction  of  physicians  in  Chicago  would 
necessarily  tend  to  reduce  health  standsirds." 

Dr.  Bruce  B.  Douglas,  health  commission- 
er of  Detroit,  wired,  "No  evidence  of  surplus 
physicians  here."  Prom  Los  Angeles.  8.  K. 
Cochems,  executive  secretary  of  the  county 
medical  society,  telegraphed,  "Our  associa- 
tion knows  of  no  surplus  of  doctors  in  this 
area."  Frederic  Fagler.  of  the  PitUburgh 
medical  society,  answered,  "No  evidence  of 
maldistribution  or  surplus  at  present." 
Jamas  B.  Bryan,  of  the  medical  society  of 
Mew  York  County— where  there  Is  the  great- 
est concentrations  of  physicians  In  the  coun- 
try— explained  that,  "These  doctors  serve 
large  surrounding  areas.  Many  also  are  en- 
gaged In  research,  teaching,  and  similar  ae- 
UvlUes." 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  picture  of  citlea 
crammed  full  of  surplus,  half-idle  doctors. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  statistics  to 
discover  how  Imaginary  this  city  surplus 
actually  Is. 

AKALTSIS  or  AM   ALLSCKD  STnU>LT7S 

In  Detroit  there  are  1.992  active  physi- 
cians Including  those  In  military  service. 
But  613  of  theae  are  full-time  specialists: 
762  more  are  part-time  speclallta:  only  637 
are  general  practitioners — the  kind  of  doe- 
tors  moat  people  must  rely  on  most  of  the 
time. 

Swollen  to  nearly  2,000,000  population, 
Detroit  la  actually  little  better  off  than  many 
a  hard-preaaed  rural  area.  Each  of  its  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  pcot-tlme  specUlists 
faces  an  average  and  overwhelming  load  of 
from  1,800  to  2.000  potential  patlenU. 

One  effect  of  this  growing  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians Is  to  deny  medical  attention  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  We  are  developing  great 
reservoirs  of  disease  and  Infection  that  peri- 
odically overflow  to  spread  contagion  even  to 
those  of  us  who  can  afford  snd  obtain  all  the 
doctoring  we  need.  This  la  true  over  vast 
rural  areas.  With  only  a  few,  bright-spot  ex- 
ceptions, It  applies  to  our  Southern  SUtes  as 
a  whole.  It  can  be  seen  at  its  very  worst 
among  our  13.000.000  Negroes. 

The  death  rate  among  Negro  l>ablea  la  one 
and  ona-half  tlmea  as  high  as  that  of  white 
InfanU.  In  1943.  51  Tegro  mothers  out  of 
every  thousand  died  In  childbirth — nearly 
two  and  one-half  times  the  white  rate.  The 
general  death  rate  among  Negroes  is  90  to  40 
percent  higher  than  among  the  whites. 

Admittedly  this  sUte  of  aU-pervading  111 
health  has  many  causes.  But  no  amount  of 
talk  about  hereditary  factors,  lack  of  edu- 
cation or  low  economic  status  can  offset  the 
fact  thst  In  all  the  United  States  there  are 
fewer  than  4,000  Negro  doctors.  As  against 
the  wartime  emergency  ratio  of  1  doctor  for 
every  1.500  people,  there  Is  only  1  Negro  phy- 
sician for  every  8.377  Negro  Individuals.  In 
the  South  there  Is  one  Negro  physician  for 
every  4.813  colored  people.  In  Mississippi 
there  is  one  Negro  physician  for  every  18.517 
of  the  Negro  population. 

THB   HOKTB   CAXOUMS   STOaT 

How  tremendous  can  l>e  the  effect  of  even 
a  small  amount  of  medical  attention — par- 
ticularly of  preventive  medicine — has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  strange  story  of  the 
North  Carolina  orphanagea.  Thla  caae  came 
to  light  when  Dr.  Clarence  Poe.  chairman  <d 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Hospital  and 
Medical  Care  and  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer,  sent  hia  youngest  aon  off  to  Port 
Bragg  with  a  group  of  63  other  aelectees. 


Thlrty-flve  of  theae  young  men — about  06 
percent — were  ttimed  down.  Dr.  Poe  knew 
the  tiackground  of  this  sstoundln»;ly  high 
rejection  rate  for  he  and  his  commission  had 
been  confronted  for  months  with  the  bitter 
facts  of  North  Carolina's  poverty  of  physi- 
cians and  medical  treatment  facilities. 

Then  one  day,  Dr.  I.  O.  Greer,  director  of 
a  Baptist  orphanage  and  member  of  the 
same  Governor's  commission,  remarked  to 
Dr.  Poe.  "We  sent  the  Army  318  boys  from 
our  orphanage  and  we  had  only  8  re- 
jections." Both  men  realized  they  had  hit 
upon  something.  But  they  wanted  to  be 
certain.  So  they  checked  with  all  six  of  the 
orphanages  In  North  Carolina  and  found: 

A  total  of  1,138  young  men  who  had  spent 
their  youth  In  these  institutions  had  Ijeen 
accepted  for  service.  Only  16  had  been  re- 
jected— a  mere  1.4  percent.  And  with  1,878 
children  In  the  6  orphanages,  there  had  been 
only  7  deaths  in  5  years. 

"These  orphanages."  Dr.  Poe  relates  •*are 
supported  by  poor  people.  The  boys  In  them 
are  not  coddled,  they  are  not  given  luxury 
But  they  are  given  reasonably  adequate 
medical  and  hospital  care.  And  what  do  we 
find?  Whereas  the  State's  percenUge  of 
Army  rejections  is  66.8  percent,  a  nonex- 
penslve  program  for  hospital  and  medical 
care  provided  for  North  Carolina's  orphaned 
boys  brings  an  Army  acceptance  of  98.6  per- 
cent. T^iis  proves  what  moderately  good 
medical  care  could  do  to  increase  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  our  people  all  over  America." 

North  Carolina's  aroused  dtlBena,  led  by 
men  like  Dr.  Poe  and  Kay  Kyser,  have  not 
merely  bewailed  these  conditions.  Their 
legislature,  responding  to  public  pressure,  has 
unanimously  voted  $48,000,000  for  new  hos- 
pitals and  health  facilities.  But  such  new 
buildings  will  remain  just  brick  and  mortar 
unless  the  keymen — physicians — are  avail- 
able to  operate  them.  And  today,  the  doc- 
tor shortage  is  actually  far  greater  than  is 
apparent  when  one  merely  considers  the 
numl>er  of  practicing  physicians. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  doctors  has  been 
rising.  These  older  physicians  are  naturally 
less  active  than  more  recent  graduates.  A 
atudy  conducted  by  E.  H.  Pennell.  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  dU- 
cloeed  that  physicians  of  55  are  capable  of 
treating  only  60  percent  as  many  cases  as 
men  20  years  their  junior.  Men  of  66— 
though  they  may  be  exceptionally  experi- 
enced—can serve,  on  the  average,  little  more 
than  one-third  aa  many  patients  as  men  In 
the  36-to-46  period  of  hi^  productivity. 

Yet  these  older  men  form  an  ever-incroaa- 
Ing  proportion  of  the  remaining  physiclana 
In  rural  areaa.  Thus  the  AlalMima  State 
Planning  Board  discovered  that,  in  one  typi- 
cal county,  the  numl>er  of  physicians  by  1940 
had  been  reduced  to  only  58  percent  of  those 
In  practice  In  1920.  When  allowance  was 
made  for  the  Increased  age  of  the  remaining 
physicians,  the  Planning  Board  foimd  that 
their  capacity  to  render  service  was  only  37 
percent  of  what  the  county  had  received  20 
years  before. 

UBIMa  nOX  or  SPXCIALISATtOM 

Another  cause  of  the  increasing  shortage 
of  physicians  is  found  in  the  mounting  tend- 
ency for  doctors  to  speclalixe.  In  1940  there 
were  15353  speciallsU  in  the  United  States 
certified  by  the  approved  Specialist  Examin- 
ing Boards.  By  1946,  certified  specialists  had 
risen  in  numl>er  to  26.108, 

Of  course,  most  of  these  specialists  serve 
an  extremely  useful  purpose.  One  good 
surgeon  can  free  a  doeen  general  practi- 
tioners for  nonsivglcal  work,  and  do  a  far 
better  job  of  surgery  besides.  But  many  of 
the  specialists  are  In  the  luxury  fields  of 
medicine.  The  psychoanalyst  who  treats  a 
single  patient  for  18  months  or  more  may  do 
an  extremely  worth-whlls  Job  upon  that  one 
IndlvldiuU.  But  he  can  hardly  be  viewed  as 
carrying  his  full  weight  in  the  task  of  pre- 
venting, or  curing,  the  111  health  of  the  vast 
numl)er  of  sick  people. 


The  growth  of  sp^lallzatlon  has  also 
served  to  aggravate  the  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  medically  depleted  areas.  Bys 
troubles,  for  example,  are  jtist  as  common  In 
Kansas  as  In  New  York.  But  fully  half  ot 
the  Nation's  certified  ophthalmologists  are 
located  in  five  States:  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California.  If  these 
States  have  an  adequate  number  of  special- 
ists in  ophthalmology,  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  the  other  States  are  far  t>elow  par 
in  this  field.  The  same  is  the  case  with  cer- 
tified obstetricians.  More  than  half  of  these 
have  located  in  New  York,  Illinois.  California, 
and  Pennsylvania,  while  five  other  States 
have  not  a  single  certified  obstetrical  special- 
ist. 

The  deans  and  the  factiltles  of  our  great 
medical  schools  and  the  American  Medical 
Association's  covmcU  on  medical  education 
are  all  well  aware  of  the  conditions  we  have 
cited.  They  proved  this  when  they  repeat- 
edly teatlfied  to  the  alarming  shortage  of 
physicians  In  the  da3rs  during  the  war.  when 
they  feared  that  the  drafting  of  premedlcal 
studenU  might  deplete  their  entering  claasea 
and  even  bankrupt  some  of  their  schools. 

But  now,  when  wartime  pressures  have 
|}een  relieved  and  when  the  schools  eotild 
expand,  these  same  men — ^wlth  a  few  excep- 
ti(»is — are  cutting  down  the  enrollment  of 
their  schools.  Their  explanations  for  this 
policy  are  many  and  various. 

Dean  Isaac  Starr,  of  the  Undergraduate 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  despite  the  testimony 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Victor  Johnson,  tiellevea 
that  "the  alleged  ahortage  exlata  only  In 
country  diatricu."  Yet  his  fellow  dean,  Dr. 
William  H.  Perkins,  of  the  Jefferson  Madleal 
College  of  PbUadelphU,  sUtea  that  "even 
Philadelphia,  with  all  Ita  great  medical  re- 
sources, is  none  too  well  manned  and  haa 
no  surpl\is  of  physicians." 

Unlike  Dean  Starr,  moat  medical  educators 
admit  the  existence  of  a  ahortage  of  physi- 
cians, but  bring  forth  many  reaaona  why  they 
feel  they  cannot  increaae  enrollments.  One 
of  the  most  c<Hnmon  la  an  alleged  Hack  of 
qttalhied  students." 

"We  can  admit  more  atudenta,"  they  ex- 
plain, "only  by  lowering  our  standards  and 
taking  In  men  who  vrill  not  make  first-rate 
doctors." 

That  raises  the  question  whether  our  med- 
ical schools  have  always  fully  drained  the 
pool  of  qualified  applicants.  Obvlotisly,  cer. 
tain  large  groups  of  students,  with  high 
scholarship  and  ability,  have  been  man  or 
less  excluded  from  consideration  for  reasons 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  potential 
qi-  lity  as  physicians. 

One  such  group  Is  the  Negroes.  Deq>lte 
the  tremendous  need  of  our  Negro  clttzrns 
for  medical  care,  oxir  schools  have  been  pro- 
ducing fewer  and  fewer  Negro  physicians. 
The  reason  for  the  shrinkage  is  easily  foimd. 
There  are  two  colleges — Howard  Univeralty 
and  Meharry  Medical  OoUega— which  are  pri- 
marily for  Negroes.  Together  they  graduate 
between  80  and  110  doctors  a  year.  Moat 
of  the  67  other  medical  achoola  bar  Negroes 
entirely.  Thla  Is  true  not  only  in  the  South. 
Many  a  northern  and  western  college  has  not 
admitted  a  Negro  student  in  more  than  a 
decade.  Only  8  to  12  N^ro  studenU  a  year 
are  admitted  to  all  the  medical  coUegea  other 
than  Howard  and  Meharry. 

To  a  leaser  degree,  the  same  policy  of  dis- 
crimination has  l>een  applied  by  many  of  our 
best  medical  schools  to  other  racial  and  re- 
ligious groups.  None  of  the  colleges  will  ad- 
mit that  they  so  discriminate.  Yet  the  rec- 
ord can  hardly  t>e  misread.  Some  schools, 
which  formerly  admitted  as  high  aa  40  per- 
cent of  Jewlah  studenta  have — ^In  recent 
years — reduced  their  proportion  to  aa  low  as 
5  or  7  percent  of  each  entering  class. 

Most  of  our  medical  colleges  have  exer- 
dsed  a  similar  policy  In  regard  to  women. 
Over  the  years  they  have  held  down  the  en- 
rollment of  women  students  to  approxiznatelf 
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Its   advantagea  as   well.     Going   back   to 
89-weefc  teaching  year,  they  are  leaving 
lahoratorlM  and  other  facUitlea  vlrtuaUy 
for  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

Moat  innarastlng.  howovar.  U  the  fact 
a  few  medical  sehoola  have  not  joined 
cut-back   parade.    Dr.   WUburt  C.   Dar' 
dean  of  Duke  University  Medical  Scbool- 
of  the  An^st  In  the  country— has  refuiad 
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Tho  University  of  MlaneaoU  la.  for 
Best  few  years  at  least,  also  continuing 
accelerated  program.     A  few  other 
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have  seen  a  precipitous  deterioration  of  re- 
lations between  the  two  great  wartime  Allies. 
The  disappointments  and  misunderstandings 
of  the  past  a  years  have  charged  the  atmos- 
phere with  distrust  and  recrimination.  The 
remembrance  of  a  happier  day  when,  aa 
trusting  wartime  Allies,  they  met  on  a  com- 
mon field  of  battle,  met  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm at  a  common  conference  to  help 
aet  up  the  postwar  atructure,  has  been  al- 
most forgotten. 

Unless  some  great  positive  and  whole- 
hearted demonstration  of  conciliation,  trust, 
and  confidence  takes  place  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  Issues  which  separate  the  nations 
will  become  irreconcilable.  A  great  primary 
act  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence  which  can 
ease  the  preaent  tension  and  reverse  the 
present  ruinous  trend  must  come  from  the 
remembrance,  celebration,  and  regeneration 
of  the  aplrlt  of  a  spring  day  In  1945  when 
they  met.  with  high  expectation,  as  brothers 
at  the  Elbe  and  in  San  Francisco. 

We  must,  all  of  ua — Americans,  Russlana, 
and  all  other  peaoe-lovlng  peoples  of  the 
world — ardently  hop*  that  April  25  will  be 
aet  up  aa  a  day  of  frlendahlp  and  concilia- 
tion among  nations,  and  that  it  be  celebrated 
by  all  men  and  women  of  good  will  In  all 
countrlee  and  areas. 

On  April  23.  IMS,  addressing  the  delegates 
meeting  In  aeaslon  at  the  first  United  Na- 
tions Conference  In  San  Francisco.  President 
Harry  8.  Truman  of  the  United  States  said: 
"We  approach  our  taak  humbly,  but  with 
united  reaolutlon.  The  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tha  world  are  with  us.  They  are 
spoken  in  many  tongues  and  In  tha  words 
of  many  creeda.  But  they  are  as  one  voice 
riali^  from  the  tragedy  and  suffering  of 
war,  in  prayer  for  lasting  peace. 

"Thua  fortified,  and  with  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God.  wa  must  and  shall  fulfill  the 
ptirpoeea  for  which  we  have  come  together." 
Approaching  their  taak  humbly,  but  with 
united  resolution,  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers  grouped  at  the  Elbe  on  April 
as.  104S.  were  alao  attempting  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  come  together. 
On  the  evening  of  April  22.  1045,  a  last 
German     engineer    platoon,    retreating    In 
panic  weatward,  had  blown  the  span  over  the 
■ba  at  Strela.    A  half  hour  later,  a  civilian 
wagon-train  of  some  200  old  men,  women, 
and     children,     streaming     westward,     and 
stopped  by  the  blown  bridge  had  encamped 
for  the  night,  huddled  In  a  200-yard  radius 
semicircle   about   the   bridgehead.    At  1   in 
the  morning.  April  23.  the  advancing  Rua- 
slans  saw  llghU  filckering  at  the  bridgehead 
from    a    a-mlle    range.    Believing    German 
military    uniu    were    engaged    for    a    last 
sund.  they  heavily  bombarded  the  bridge- 
head with  artillery  and  mortars.    At  dawn, 
the  Russians  fanned  out  north  and  south  of 
Strela  to  mop  up  Oernran  remnants. 

At  11:30  in  the  morning.  AprU  25—2  days 
later — Lieutenant  Kotzebue's  patrol  reached 
the  west  bank  of  the  Elbe  at  Strela.  Upon 
being  recognized  by  the  Ruaslans  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  they  prepared  for  a  cross- 
ing. The  span  over  the  Elbe  was.  of  coxirse, 
blown.  The  only  means  available  for  the 
creasing  was  an  old  wooden  boat  moored  to 
the  shore.  The  Elbe,  fiooded  by  aprlng  rains, 
was  a  swift-running  river.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  swept  downstream  when  making  their 
crossing,  the  Americans  moved  the  boat  some 
hundred  yards  up  the  stream  In  order  to  be 
swept  by  the  river  Into  a  50-yard  remnant  of 
the  bridge  Jutting  out  from  the  east  bank 
cf  the  Elbe.  Achieving  their  objective,  the 
six  American  infantrymen  raced  over  the 
remains  of  the  span  Jutting  out  from  the 
east  bank,  croased  the  river  at  noon  and 
were  greeted  by  the  Rusalans. 

The  greetings  took  place  In  the  midst  of 
some  200  corpses  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  After  the  preliminary  greetings. 
they,  all  of  them — Americans  and  Russians — 


looked  down  at  the  bodies  and  fragments  of 
bodies — especially  the  body  of  a  child  with 
blue  eyes  and  long  brown  hair  clutching 
play  crayons  in  one  hand  and  a  doll  in  the 
other. 

At  this  historic  moment  of  the  meeting  of 
nations,  all  of  the  soldiers  present— Ameri- 
cans and  Russians — solemnly  swore  that  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  things  from  ever  happening  In  the 
world  again,  and  that  the  natlona  of  the 
world  would  and  must  live  at  peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  reaffirm  that  aolemn  oath  at  the 
Elbe. 

Aa  one  of  the  six  American  Infantrymen 
to  make  the  boat  crossing  over  the  Elbe  2 
years  ago,  as  one  of  the  American  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers  to  take  the  oath  at  the  Elbe, 
I  believe  I  voice  something  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  all  of  us  in  this  critical  hour. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  a  new  birth  of  conciliation  and 
friendship,  that  the  oath  sworn  on  that  hal- 
lowed blood -soaked  historic  ground  shall  not 
have  been  taken  In  vain. 

JoesPH  P.  PoLOwaxT. 

Ann.  IS.  1047. 


DcTotioa  to  Mother  a  Tradition 
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or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Minden  (La.)  Herald  of  May  9,  1947: 

DKVOnON    TO    MOTHXR    A   TkAIUTION 

The  prominence  given  In  the  news  recent- 
ly to  President  Truman's  dramatic  visits  to 
see  his  mother  calls  attention  to  a  heart- 
warming historic  fact — that  down  through 
the  years  the  majority  of  our  Presidents  hava 
been  extremely  devoted  sons. 

When  Martha  Ellen  Truman's  son  made 
the  headlines  by  fiylng  In  bad  weather  In 
order  to  spend  holidays  with  his  mother,  he 
was.  in  fact,  continuing  a  tradition  of  pa- 
ternal devotion  first  established  by  Oecffga 
Washington, 

Washington  made  a  similar,  if  not  as  spec- 
tacular, visit  to  see  his  mother.  While  en 
route  to  take  part  In  his  Insuguratlon  cere- 
monies in  New  York  City,  our  first  President 
made  a  point  of  stopping  off  at  Ferry  Farm, 
the  family  homestead  at  Fredericksburg,  Vs., 
to  spend  time  with  his  mother,  Mary  Bell 
Washington. 

Washington's  thoughtfulness  in  taking 
time  to  see  his  mother  bn  this  occasion  was 
especially  fortunate  since  it  proved  to  be 
the  last  time  he  saw  her  alive. 

The  first  mother  to  realise  the  ambition 
of  actually  seeing  her  son  Inatigurated  was 
Ella  Ballau  Garfield,  a  widow  who  raised  lour 
children.  President  Garfield  was,  according 
to  one  biographer,  "the  most  affectionate 
and  devoted  of  sons."  When  mortally 
wounded  by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  1881,  h» 
showed  his  affection  for  his  mother  by  im- 
mediately sending  her  a  note  in  which  ho 
made  light  of  bis  wound. 

Lincoln's  deep  respect  for  his  mother  in- 
spired his  now  famous  remark:  "All  that  I 
am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 
In  1818,  when  Lincoln  was  9  years  old,  he  was 
at  hU  mother's  bedside  to  hear  her  last  re- 
quest which  was.  prophetically.  "Be  some- 
thing. Abe  ' 

Nelly  Conway  Madison,  mother  of  our 
fourth  President,  bore  12  children,  the  eldest. 


Jamee,  serving  two  terms  as  President  during 
her  lifetime.  In  order  that  his  mother  might 
spend  her  last  years  in  comfort  and  be  near 
him.  Madison  built  a  mansion  on  his  Mont- 
peller  estate  for  her.  She  died  there  at  tha 
remarkable  age  of  07. 

One  mother  who  dldnt  want  her  aon  to 
become  President  was  Nancy  Allison  Me* 
Klnley.  It  Is  said  her  ambition  was  to  hava 
one  of  her  eons  become  a  bishop.  Accord- 
ing to  her  grandchildren,  that  would  hava 
made  her  happier  than  having  a  son  Presi- 
dent. The  relationship  between  President 
McKlnley  and  his  mother  was  so  Ideal  and 
so  admired  by  the  public  that  she  was  given 
the  title  "Mother"  McKlnley.  At  McKlnley'a 
Inaugtiratlon  his  predecessor,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Is  said  to  have  commented  upon  Mc- 
Klnley'a good  fortune  in  having  his  mother 
present  at  the  ceremonies. 

It  was  during  Cleveland's  first  term,  la 
1887,  that  a  Kentucky  school  teacher  orig- 
inated the  Idea  of  setting  aside  a  partlctilar 
day  In  the  year  on  which  to  pay  tribute  to 
American  motherhood.  The  teacher,  Mary 
Towles  Sasseen.  conducted  special  exerclaaa 
In  her  Henderson.  Ky.,  schoolroom  which  In- 
cluded recitations  on  the  subject  of  mothar 
given  before  t)>e  children's  parents. 

In  1890  Miss  Sasseen  was  successful  In  hav- 
ing her  Idea  Introduced  into  the  schools  ot 
SprlngflAld,  Ohio.  However.  It  waant  until 
1908  that  tha  Idea  caught  nationally,  and 
then  through  the  efforts  of  Anna  M.  Jarvla. 
of  Philadelphia. 

Two  years  earlier,  on  the  anniversary  of  har 
mother's  desth.  Miss  Jarvls  had  Invited  a  few 
friends  to  spend  the  day  with  her  to  share 
reminiscences.  The  following  year,  church 
services  In  Mrs.  Jarvls'  memory  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Andrews  Methodist  Church  of 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  where  she  had  Uught  Sun- 
day school  for  a  number  of  years. 

Miss  Jarvls  then  brought  her  idea  to  tha 
attention  of  church  people  In  her  home  city, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  there  it  was  adopted 
by  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  1014 
President  Wilson  signed  a  congressional  reeo- 
lutlon  setting  aside  the  seoond  Sunday  In 
May  as  Mother's  Day  and  authorising  Federal 
display  of  the  flag.  In  time,  the  Idea  aproad 
to  43  countries. 

The  thirty-third  national  obaervanoa  of 
Mother's  Day,  May  11,  wlU  find  mothers 
throughout  the  Nation  honored  by  church 
and  dvlo  groupa  and  by  their  sons  and 
daughters  personally  with  gifts  and  Mother'a 
Day  greetings. 


Alien  Property  IXtpositioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  TAUroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1947 

Mr.     GEARHART.       Mr.      Speaker. 

though  I  have,  during  the  last  4  years, 
repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  vast  properties  of  enemy 
aliens  which  have  been  seized  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  existing  law  and 
have  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  the 
necessity  of  the  Congress  determining 
upon  an  American  policy  in  respect  to 
its  disposition,  the  executive  heads  of  the 
interested  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  objection  to  the  legislation 
I  have  offered,  on  the  ground  that,  so 
they  said,  the  time  for  legislative  action 
had  not  yet  arrived. 
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And  m  the  Intervening  years,  hundreds 
of  Am  rlcan  ciusens  who  have  suffered 
datrlm  ent  as  a  consequence  of  enemy  ac- 
tk»  n  main  to  this  laU  day  uncompen- 
sated   or  their  losses. 

Two  years  or  more  have  f  one  by  since 
the  Jtipanese.  our  one  remaining  foe. 
have  aid  down  their  arms— and  stUl 
nothlr  g  has  been  done. 

Bill!  ana    upon   billions   of   dollars   of 
seised  enemy  property  remains  in  the 
hands  of  our  Oovemment.  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  enemy  gold  has 
Mind   by   our  advancing    troops, 
properties  of  untold  value  have 
been  jiirrendcred  to  our  arms  and  the 
count  y  Is  still  without  a  determined  pol- 
icy ir    respect  to  iU  dlsposiUon.  and. 
manifisUy.  the  ConcrtM  Is  making  no 
effort  to  formulate  one  as  thousands  of 
innoc<  nt  victims  of  ruthless  enemy  war 
aetkir   are  left  to  shift  for  themaaivci, 
many  pitifully  Impoverished  to  the  patoA 
of  sU  -vation  as  the  National  Legislature. 
conce  -ned  with  other  problems,  turns  Ms 
baclc   ipon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  pr«v«nt  a  repetition  of 
tbt  blunders  which  we  were  guilty  of 
Mtovlng  World  War  I— blunders  which 
let  sM  ?  through  our  fingers  hundreds  of 
mlllio  is  of  dollars  of  seized  enemy  prop- 
erty ihs  over  a  hundred  million  dollars 
at  ptt  ven  American  claims  went  uncom- 
ptnM  «d— I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
whldi.  if  adopted  by  this  Congress  as  a 
belatc  d  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  this 
unha  ipy  situation,  will  provide  for  the 
appoiitment  of  a  joint  subcommlttM 
from  iie  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate 
and  ^>relgn  Commerce  Committees  of 
the  I  ouse  to  make  a  thoroughgoing  in- 
vestlf  atlon  of  the  entire  subject  matter; 
to  ttc  «rmine  upon  and  recommend  an 
Amer  can  policy  in  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  all  of  our  seised  alien  properties 
and  (ash  assets  and  to  suggest  appro- 
priate legislatkn  for  the  presenution. 
proof  and  payment  of  the  claims  of 
innocent  American  victims  of  ruthless 
enem  r  war   action. 

It  1 5  high  Ume  that  the  Congress  and 
Um  i  merican  peopte  kno-v  the  truth  in 
rtspert  to  our  actaRire  of  these  alien - 
enem  f  properties  and  cash  assets.  The 
time  or  the  determination  of  an  Amer- 
ican policy  in  respect  to  seized  allen- 
enemr  properties  and  for  the  providinR 
of  a  procedure  (or  the  liquidation  of 
Ameiican  claims  arising  out  of  enemy 
war  iiction  Is  long  overdue.  The  adop- 
tion ( f  my  resolution  would  constitute  an 
inltla  step  toward  the  ultimate  and  cocn- 
ptots  solution  of  this  problem  which  has 
been  long  crying  for  attention.  A  fur- 
ther procrastination  would  be  unpar- 
dona  >le.  Indefensible,  as  American  clal- 
mani  s  stand  by  empty-handed.  Mr. 
Spea  cer.  cannot  action  on  this  resolution 
beejpcdtted? 

ICl .  BpMker.  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  I  lembership  and  in  accordance  with 
pern  isslon  heretofore  granted  me.  I 
haiM  a  copy  of  my  resolution  to  the  Pub- 
lic P  Inter  for  Inclusion  In  the 
sioNi  X.  Rxcoaa  Immediately  f ollo' 
InsUQt  rcBUtfta. 

Tte  foOowtng.  Mr.   Speaker.   Is   the 

resofitlon  to  which  I  have  Just  referred : 

•M  Um  United  StatM  of  Amerlcm  U 

wsteil    with    proparty    aatf    MMt*    tn    larg« 

•moiints,  formerly  bitaaglBC  to  MMmy  gor- 


cmmenls  and  their  natlonaU.  aequlrad 
cItU  MtHur«  and  miUtary  capture:  and 

Whcrraa  mftny  ttaoanaods  of  Amerlcmn 
Uonala  baT«  sufrercd  priTVt*  Wttr 
through  enemy  acUon  tn  all  parta  cf 
world.  tndudUig  AaB«rtc*n  prtMnen  of 
and  luUiiuaaa.  for  whom  as  yet  no  prot« 
I  niffwantattnn  or  oonpensatlon  haa  been 
▼used:  and 

Whcrnaa  many  other  thousanda  of 
can  natlonala  ar«  the  holder*  of  defnt 
obllgatloiu  of  enemy  goremments.  their 
lltlcal  lUbdlTUtons  and  eorporattona  cr 
thereby,  for  wboM  protection  the  Con| 
of  the  United  SUtaa  created  the  Corp    at 
of  Portlgn  Security  Holders  by  Public 
No.  aa  «if  tha  Seventy-third  Congreaa.  aatfj 
othar  action  enjoined  tha  making  of  fc 
loana:  and 

Wheieaa  the  Congreaa  haa  been  lmp<> 
for  aid  and  raUaf  by  others  than  Ainorl 
nationals,  who  hava  oome  to  uur  .vhc.rra 
whoa*    property    h»»    been    contiacatad , 
aaamy  govanunanta;  and 

Whereaa  since   tha  beginning  of  <  ir 
public  wa  have  rafralncd  from  exerclb.iig 
right  to  conflscata  the  prlvaU  proper" 
anemy  naUonala;  and 

Whereaa  tha  futura  davalopment  Qt_ 
elgn  trade  and  commerce  may  ba 
affecud  by  our  policy  aa  to  anamy 
In  time  of  war  and  a  aound  policy  may 
a  deterrent  aa  to  future  wars:  and 

Whcraaa  tha  dupcaltlon  of  anemy 
now  in  our  poaaaaaton  Involvea  IntrlcaU 
cUlona   with   ovr  allies   and    nonbell 
nations  as  to  raparatlona  and   Indei 
and  may  raise  Important  Issues  In  the 
Ing  of  traatlca  of  peace  and  commerce 
moraovar.    important   questions   under 
own  conatltuUonal  law  aa  wall  as  Int 
tlooal   law  and   tha  powars  darived 
from:  and 

Whereaa  tha  Oongraaa  la  tba  sole 
on  all  these  matters  and  aa  to  all  pr 
and  assets  affected  la  a  trustee  for  the 
and  benefit  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ar 
and  Its  nationals:  Therefore  be  It 

MencUred.  That  there  U  hereby  creal 
aelect    commlttea    to    ba    oompoaed    0<| 
MemtMra  at  tha  Houaa  of  RepreaenUtl^ 
tM  appolntad   by  the  Speaker.   5   of 
ahall   ba  aalactcd   from   tha   Coounltt 
Ways  and  Means  and  5  from  tha 
on   IntersUU  and   Poralgn   Commerca. 
tha  ease  at  aaefa  such  committee  not 
than  thraa  of  the  Members  selected 
shall  be  Members  of  the  same  political 
Tha    Spaaksr    shall    dealgnata    one    of 
members    of    the    committee    ss 
Any  vacancy  ooeiirrlng  In  tha  mamt 
of  the  commlttae  ahall  be  filled  tn  tha 
mann«>T  In  which  tha  original  appoint 
waa  made. 

The  commlttea  la  authorised  and 
to  conduct  a  full  and  eompleta  ^D^ 
tton  and  study — 

(a)  Of  the  amotmt.  nature,  present 
tk».    enatody,   aod   eootrol    of    pr 
saqtMSMrad.   sstosC  *  or   captured,    for 
tMioBgiBg  to  enemy  goTamments  and 
nationals. 

(b)  Of  the  disposition  made  of  any 
property  no  longer  In  tha  possaasion  or 
arahlp  of  tha  United  SUtaa. 

(c)  Of  tha  names  and  Identity  of 
elalmanta  with  raapact  to  private  war 
suffered  through  enemy  action  by  (1) 
aena  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  (3)  aliens j 
served  in  tha  military  cr  naval  forces 
Thilted  SUtes  on  cr  after  Dacamtoer  7, 
and  prior  to  September  S.  1B45.  or  (S) 
w!m>  on  December  7.  IMl.  and  for  at 
three  of  the  five  preceding  years,  were 
flde  and  lawful  realdenu  of  the  United 
and  at  the  amount  and  natiire  of  the 
or  (4)  Boeh  other  persons  as  have  or 
to  have  a  rlglit  tn  the  distribution  of 
aaaeta  and  to  recover  for  privaU 

(d)  Of  the  agreements  and 
made  with  other  govemmenU  and 


the  dlspoaitlaa  of  aO 

sspansaa  of  salsura, 

and  aooompUahmanta 
1  Foreign  Secxirity  Bold- 

^al  Information  needful 
»ss  to  determine  what 

of  the  United  Sutea. 

la  neceaaary.  wltb  r^ 


elsed  and  captured  in 

[for  private  war  loeses 
I  nationals  and  others  aa 
_cUon: 

lign   loans  and   future 
imenu.  their  political 
blr  corporatlona: 
ce  of  the  Corporation  of 
Ider.'t:    and 

dUtrlbutlon  of  enemy 
fte  common  benefit  at  tba 
all  lea. 

11  report  to  the  Houaa 
Houao  if  the  Houaa 
or  before  January  S. 
Its  investlgaUon  and 
such  reoommendaUons 

carrying  out  thla  reeo* 

I.  or  any  auboommittea 

the  committee  to  hold 

to  alt  and  act  during 

I  at  such  times  and  placea 

United  SUtes.  whether 

has  recessed,  or  has 

ich  hearings,  and  to  rs- 

otherwise,  the  attend- 

such  witnesses  and  ths 

books,    records,   corre- 

papers.   and  docu- 

Subpenas  may 

signature  of  the  chalr- 

or  any  member  at  the 

by  blm.  and  may  be 

)n   designated   by  such 


boots  Bill,  One  of  Our 
[Pieces  ef  Most  Lefisl» 


OP  RENtARKS 

or 

H.  MORRISON 

JCISIAMA 

^P  REPRBBEirrATIVn 

May  12,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  with 
ly  remarks,  I  wish  to 
It  which  I  made  before 
on  Education  of  the 
>r  Committee  in  sup- 
2525.  and  of  Federal 
lementary    and    high 

followB: 

March  13.  1947.  Z  InUo- 
Iblll  to  authorize  Pederal 
of  helping  the  SUtes 
llze  educational  oppor- 
Echoola  of  the  Nation. 

the  following  things: 
Ue  control  of  educational 
to  school  administra- 
te curriculum,  the  ma- 
t.  and  the  methods  of  in- 
)111  authortsea  appeoprta- 
1th  1318.760.000  for  the 
le  90.  1048.  and  reach 
rs  000.000  for  tbs  flaeal 
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year  ending  June  80,  1960.  Thereafter  the 
anwnai  appropriation  aUblllses  at  that  fig- 
ure. (3)  It  esubllshes  a  minimum  level  of 
education  in  the  Nation  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  provided  by  an  expenditure  of  not 
leaa  than  S50  per  year  per  pupil  In  average 
daily  attendance.  (4)  It  apportions  the 
money  to  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of  an  ob- 
jective formula  in  direct  proportion  to  need 
and  effort  and  in  Inverse  ratio  to  the  aggre- 
gate Income  of  the  citizens  of  each  reapectlve 
SUte.  (6)  The  bill  calla  for  a  proper  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  for  achool  sup- 
port through  audit  by  the  Slate  educational 
agency  with  annual  reports  on  moneys  re- 
ceived and  how  expended  to  the  Congress. 
(6)  The  power  of  the  SUte  to  define  public 
education  is  specifically  aafeguarded.  (7) 
Federal  funda  would  be  spent  by  the  SUtes 
according  to  the  provisions  of  their  own  con- 
stitutions and  statutes. 

H.  R.  3625  Is  In  my  Judgment  a  sound  meas- 
ure. I  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  past  ex-  » 
perlence  of  Pederal  Government  in  making 
granu  to  the  SUtea  to  supplement  SUU  and 
local  support.  I  would  like  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  corulder  this  bill  In  the  course 
of  Its  study  of  pending  Federal  aid  bills.  If 
It  cannot  be  favorably  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee I  express  the  hope  that  some 
almllar  measure  such  as  H.  R.  3953  wUl  be 
recommended  to  the  House  for  action. 

The  plight  of  otir  public  aehools  today  Is 
without  parallel  In  their  history.  Teachers 
have  left  their  profeaslon  in  vast  numbers. 
The  extent  to  which  this  haa  happened  chal- 
lenges comprehension.  We  have  some  16.000 
etaasrooms  without  teachers.  There  are 
some  60.000  other  teaching  positions  that 
have  been  termlnaUd  because  qualified  In- 
structors are  not  available.  Beyond  normal 
losses,  more  than  350.000  teachers  quit  the 
claasrooms  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
beginning  of  the  current  school  year  last 
September.  In  lieu  of  qualified  teachers  we 
have  filled  thousands  of  classrooms — esti- 
mated at  roughly  125.000 — with  men  and 
women,  aome  Just  out  of  high  school,  who 
cannot  qualify  for  sundard  credentials. 
The  training  levels  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers has  declined  by  one  full  year  since  World 
War  11  began. 

I  quote  from  a  sUtement  published  In 
March  1946  by  the  Louisiana  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation: "A  recent  survey  by  the  Louisiana 
Teachers  Association  in  64  parish  and  clty- 
achool  systems  of  this  SUte  reveals  that  1.386 
Uachers  quit  the  profeaslon  during  the  ses- 
sion 1948-44  as  compared  to  699  who  quit 
during  the  session  1939-40.  Of  the'1,386  who 
left  the  profession  during  the  session  1943-44. 
632  left  for  a  change  of  work.  Thla  same 
atudy  reveala  that  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents who  complete  i  their  work  at  the 
teacher  training  Institutions  in  this  SUte 
in  1944  and  who  qualified  themselves  aa 
teacbera  number  185.  During  the  session 
1939-40.  632  persons  completed  their  work  at 
our  teacher  training  Institutions  and  quali- 
fied themselves  aa  teachers." 

The  conditions  In  my  SUU  of  Louisiana 
do  not  result  from  any  lack  of  Interest  in 
educating  our  children  aa  thorotighly  as  we 
can.  The  fact  of  the  matUr  is  that  Louisi- 
ana is  not  a  SUU  that  relatively  ta  well  off. 
In  1943-44.  for  example,  the  Nation  spent 
1.6  percent  of  lU  income  paymenU  for  public 
schools.  Louisiana  spent  that  year  1.6  per- 
cent of  State  Income  payments.  That  greater 
effort  produced  far  less  In  school  revenues 
per  pupU  than  a  much  smaller  effort  In 
many  of  our  wealthier  States.  In  1944-46 
we  apent  $95.31  per  pupil  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance aa  compared  with  $125.41  for  the 
Nation,  yet  oitt  effort  exceeded  that  for  the 
Nation. 

It  la  lack  of  school  revenues  that,  in  the 
main,  explalna  why  we  have  18 J  percent  of 
our  school-age  children  (5-17  years  old.  in 
elusive)  out  of  school  in  Louisiana,  as  con- 
Uasted  with  10.4  percent  for  the  Nation.    We 


lack  the  means  to  afford  adequate  school 
btiUdlngs,  properly  equipped.  We  do  not 
have  the  means  to  enforce  our  compulsory 
school  attendance  program.  The  resxilt  is 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  youth  popu' 
latlon  is  growing  to  adulthood  without  prep- 
aration for  a  constructive  role  in  our  society 
Their  economic  competency  Is  held  at  a  mlnl- 
mtun  and  their  readlnees  to  render  national 
service  in  times  of  crisis  is  sacrificed. 

The  income  per  child  (6-17  years  old.  In- 
clusive) for  Loulslsiui  In  1946  was  $3,167 
as  contrasted  with  $8416  in  New  Yorlc  and 
$7,403  in  Nevada.  Louisiana  ranked  fortieth 
from  the  top  of  the  list  of  SUtes  in  the  order 
of  income  back  of  each  child.  New  York 
ranked  third,  Nevada  sixth.  In  percent  of 
income  used  for  schools.  Louisiana's  record 
was  considerably  better  than  the  record  of 
these  two  SUtes.  Despite  that  fact,  half  of 
the  teachers  in  my  State  to  1945  received 
less  than  $1,515.  as  contraste'l  with  a  figure 
more  ti  ^n  $400  higher  for  Nevada  and  more 
than  $1,200  higher  for  New  York.  I  cannot 
say  whether  Nevada  and  New  York  were 
apending  as  much  for  schools  in  1946  as  the 
ImporUnce  of  the  education  of  their  youth 
would  have  Justified.  I  know  that  Louisiana 
was  spending  leas  than  the  importance  of 
this  enterprise  would  Justify,  yet  LouUlant* 
was  making  relatively  a  greater  effort  to  pro- 
vide good  schools  than  the  Nation  at  large. 
Unless  the  Congress  authorizes  larger  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  aid  the  States  In  flnanc- 
tog  our  public  schools,  I  am  convinced  that 
national  preparedness  will  be  to  a  significant 
degree  toexcusably  aacrlficed.  The  primary 
strength  of  this  Nation  is  not  to  ite  foresU 
and  streams  and  fields  and  Its  great  mineral 
wealth  but  In  Ite  people.  Our  strength  a« 
a  Nation  will  always  be  In  some  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  the  Intelli- 
gence of  our  youth  is  cultivated.  We  arc 
today  living  to  an  era  when  competition 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  depends 
upon  a  marshalling  of  the  toUl  rather  than 
a  fractional  part  of  the  resources  of  each 
nation.  We  wUl  not  ourselves  be  as  suc- 
cessfxil  as  we  ought  to  be  If  a  large  segment 
of  our  total  population  remains  educationally 
handicapped. 

The  proposal  that  Pederal  Oovemment 
ahould  extend  aid  to  the  States  to  supple- 
ment SUte  and  local  revenues  for  public 
schools  Is  not  new.  We  have  had  vocational 
aid  since  1917  in  our  high  schools.  We  have 
had  aid  on  the  level  of  higher  education 
since  1862  when  the  land-grant  college,  or 
First  Morrill  Act.  was  passed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  1802  Congress  has  been  aa- 
slstlng  the  SUtes  In  financing  the  education 
of  our  young  people.  I  understand  that 
Congress  has  enacted  more  than  150  Federal- 
aid -to-educatlon  measures.  This  means  we 
have  levied  taxea  for  this  purpose  on  the 
citlaena  of  the  United  SUtes  and  redistrib- 
uted such  revenues  In  order  to  aasure  bene- 
flU  to  the  entire  Nation  which  have  been  and 
are  of  national  significance  and  for  that 
reason  Justified.  This  Is  an  old  pattern  or 
practice  to  our  Federal  Government  and  we 
know  what  market  advanUges  have  accrued 
from  this  practice  in  relation  to  highways 
to  alrporte,  to  agricultiu'e,  and  to  other  areas 
of  our  national  life.  Federal  funds  for  these 
pxirpoees  have  not  been  apportioned  to  the 
States  for  the  sole.advanUge  of  the  States. 
They  have  been  authorized  and  allotted  to 
support  of  the  general  welfare.  Our  na- 
tional interests  required  such  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  In  the  same  way.  the 
pressing  need  today  ts  for  Pederal  funds,  to 
supplement  State  and  local  revenues,  to  be 
Invested  to  the  primary  resource  of  oui- 
Republic,  our  children. 

No  generation  of  American  youto  has  to 
the  past  faced  problems  as  complex  or  more 
Important  than  those  we  are  passing  on  tc 
our  young  people.  Yet  we  are  shamefully 
neglecting  our  young  people  at  a  time  when 
the  political  and  economic  philosophies  inim- 
ical to  our  way  of  life  are  being  vigorously. 


even  enthusiaaticany.  strengthened  to  com- 
pete with,  perhaps  even  to  attempt  to  throw 
off  balance  and  destroy,  the  prtoclples  up<m 
which  this  Nation  has  grown  great.  The 
fact  that  some  otoer  powerful  nations  are 
reported  to  be  spending  relatively  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  education  of  toelr  youth 
than  we  are  for  our  own  is  a  danger  signal 
we  would  do  well  to  heed.  Every  element  in 
our  national  life  must  be  cultivated  to  the 
highest  poGslble  degree,  in  terms  of  what 
we  are  all  proud  to  call  the  American  way 
of  life,  if  our  way  of  life  is  to  have  the  powers 
of  reslsUnce  to  hostile  faiths  necessary  to 
perpetuate  and  Improve  our  own. 

I  know  myself  the  i)bjectlons  that  are 
raised  to  the  purpose  aought  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  this  committee.  It  Is  argued, 
for  example,  that  Pederal  control  toeviubly 
followa  Federal  aid.  History  tells  us  that  to 
the  field  of  education  this  haa  not  been  true. 
It  is  argued  that  the  SUtea  are  capable  of 
caring  for  their  own  educational  needs  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  This  I  know  at  least 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  Is  not  to  accord  with 
the  facte.  There  are  other  objectlotu.  These 
were  raised,  I  understand.  In  practically 
every  Instance  when  the  Congrees  considered 
legislation  similar  to  the  legislation  now  with 
your  committee  in  the  long  sweep  of  more 
than  150  years.  These  argumente  are  no 
more  valid  today  then  they  were  when  to 
1787  the  Northwest  ordinance  was  enacted 
which  set  aside  Federal  lands  for  Stete  school 
aid.  or  In  1833,  and  1836.  and  1841  when 
grante  of  Federal  funds  were  made  to  the 
States.  I  want  to  tirge  most  earnestly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  and  toe  members  of  your 
subcommittee  Uke  note  of  the  fact  that 
while  we  spend  time  on  old  objections  which 
have  for  a  century  and  a  half  proved  to  be 
groundless  the  children  of  this  country  are 
suffering  an  educational  depression  that  is 
without  parallel,  that  la  dangerous  to  our 
national  well-being,  and  that  cannot  be 
wisely  indulged.  For  that  reason  I  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  report  a  bill  at  toe 
earliest  possible  moment,  if  not  my  own  then 
your  bin,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  some  other  meas- 
ure that  satisfies  the  subcommittee,  In  ordor 
that  others  of  us  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  have  a  chance  to  register  our  sup- 
port to  defense  of  our  country. 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOOTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13,  1947 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
program  of  aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
brings  to  mind  the  critical  and  growing 
need  for  an  up-to-date  information  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  short-wave  broad- 
casting. Along  with  the  help  we  propose 
to  send  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  much 
sacrifice  to  ourselves,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  full  story  of  what  we  are  doing  be  not 
misimderstood. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  the  United 
States  to  permit  Russia  to  continue  her 
short-wave  propaganda  campaign  of 
distortion  of  our  aims  with  no  effort  on 
our  part  to  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
our  own  motives.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  get  the  true  story  across 
is  through  short-wave  broadcast. 

I  am  distressed  to  learn  that  the  House 
Aiwroialations  Committee  has  cut  out 
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upproprtatlons  for 
fQff«l{  n  countries  this  year,  ttt  • 
wbei  It  Is  more  necessary  than  ever  be- 
fore hat  the  Voice  of  America  be  heard 
and  1  understood. 

Rli  ht  now  the  Tolee  of  communism  by 
short  -waM  la  bstng  broadcast  from  Mos- 
cow 1 0  tha  flv  comen  o<  the  earth.   This 
T01C4   rtdtcules  America  and  everything 
Ame  lean.     It   Is  incumbent   upon   the 
Unitsd  SUtes.  through  our  State  De- 
part Dent,  to  combat  the  voice  of  lioseov. 
Oi  Friday.  AprU  11.  the  United  Press 
rcpo  tsd  from  Moscow  the  first  (tfDcial 
8ovJ  t  reaction  to  ih«  short-wave  broad- 
cast of  the  Department  of  State's  CMBce 
of  Iitemational  Information  and  C?ul- 
tura     Aflalra.    florlet    Journalist    Dya 
Khn  nburg.  who  visited  the  United  States 
last  year,  condemned  the  Voice  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  an  article 
appi  mrins  in  the  current  issue  of  Cuitur 
and  Life — a  publication  of  the  Commu- 
nist    Party     Propaganda     Committee, 
■hr  nburf  struck  out  at  the  OIC  broad- 
cast I  as  beln?  "not  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
leai  pecil^e  but  an  echo  oX  reactionary 
voic  M." 

T  ie  Soviet  wi  iter  claasad  the  OIC  radio 
staff  with  OoerUog.  Ous»Bli.  Rosenberg. 
mzid]  Rlbbentrop.  and  claimed  that  the 
Department  broadcasts  "glorify 
two beople^WaiUncton  and  Ford."  By 
preeenting  Washington  as  a  Virginia 
iMM  owner.  Ehrenburg  said,  the  broad- 
east  I  "make  him  sound  more  like  a 
Kul  ik  fFQm  the  Middle  West  than  a  revo- 
luU<  nary  leader." 

M  r.  Speaker.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to 
ens'  rer  thL««  attack  on  the  State  Depart- 
mei  t  and  on  the  American  people.  The 
cha  fee  contained  therein  are.  in  ttasB- 
s^  ».  a  ref  uUUon  of  the  writer's  claims. 
Ihrcnburg  was  freely  admitted  to  this 
couitry.  He  was  free  to  obesrve.  He 
cho  «  to  see  only  those  things  which.  In 
his  opinion,  warranted  censure.  He 
efao  le  not  to  see  those  things  wUdi.  to 
Am  Orleans,  deserve  praise.  The  wsrped 
picture  he  presenU  of  this  Republic 
revi  mis  only  his  lack  of  obJecUvlty  as  a 
rep  tfter.    Pacts  confound  him. 

^  rhat  Ehrenburg  wrote,  therefore,  was 
not  Important  In  itself.  The  topMca- 
tioi  IS  of  his  article,  however,  are  vital  and 
far  reaching.  Ehrenburg  has  been  in 
tbej  past  a  mouthpiece  of  oOclal  Soviet 
The  publicatkm  in  which  hLs 
Appsared  Is  a  ereation  of  one  of 
[most  powerfol  onanizations  within 
the!  Communist  Party.    These  are  clear 

that  the  Voice  of  the  United 

I  of  America  Is  being  heard  in  the 
Union. 

are  clear  tndleatkms  that  the 

Vol :«  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  teing  heard  In  many  other  parts  of 
thi  world,  including  the  Balkan  coun- 
trks  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ott »  Of  the  stNiBSSSt  aadlence  reactions 
cai  le  from  Marshal  Tito,  raler  of  Tugo- 
sla  ia.  after  the  closing  of  the  United 
Stt  tea  Ktorarr  la  BeiKrade  last  Septcm- 
bei .  When  Ambassador  Patterson  pro- 
tes  ed  the  dosing  Tito  was  reported  to 
ha' «  remarked.  "Weil,  you  still  have  your 
shi  rt-wave  broadcasts,  dont  you?"  and 
ad  tod.  "I  understand  my  people  listen." 
]  h  spite  this  stronc  eetdince  from  Bus- 
lia  and  Y(«Qslavla  that  the  OIC  is  get- 
tii  K  Ameilca's  story  over  abroad,  there 
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broadeaatlBt  %o     has 


a  strong  pressure  movem* 
not  only  to  cripple  OIC  by  ( 
tically  cutting  Its  funds,  but  also  to 
Ish  th*  State  Department's  cultural 
infomiational    program    comply   elj 
am  cfoivlnced  that  the  OIC  Is  Ui 
peril   as    the   result   of    this    can 
planned  and  executed  propag  \nda 
rage  aimed  at  Members  of  Congre 

To  my  knowledge,  no  Member  of  i 
House  prefers  to  be  led  by  the  nc 
pressure  groups,  whether  those 
exist  outside  or  Inside  the  Goven 
Tet.  that  condition  exists,  here. 

Let  us  critically  examine  this  cot 
campaign  to  destroy  OIC. 

For  exhibit  A  let  us  turn  to  a  form] 
ter.  an  open  letter  to  Members  of 
gress,  copy  to  Watfdngton  corrcsi 
ents.  written  on  the  stationery  of] 
Comrilttee  for  Constitutional 
ment  and  signed  by  Willford  L 
whosi?  name  also  appears  on  the 
head  as  Dr.  Willford  I.  King,  chi 
of  the  committee.    This  letter  Is 
March  11.  1947.    I  quote  the  !iH| 
panMtraphs  of  the  letter: 

Wliiia  I  wma  tn  Washington  a  day  or  i 
I  was  taUUag  wltH  a  man  attaciied 
8Ute  Dvpartment.  Be  tella  me  tiiaa] 
Department  la  planning  to  apend  tiilsj 
SIOO.OOO.OOO  on  foreign  tnfannatlon 
One  or  their  special  endcavon  u  to  send] 
broadcaaU  to  the  people  of  Ruaala.  '' 
peara.  however,  that  the  Rxiaaians  have] 
fev  radio  aeta.  I  wonder  whether  any 
aeta.  rzcept  thoae  at  official  tuadqua 
m— lnirlsrt  to  receive  American  hrc 
aft«r  they  arc  aent  out.  Mr  guaa 
that.  If  one  were  diacovered  hMTlng  at 
oeptlon.  the  owner  promptly  would  Qnd  ] 
aelf  in  a  concentration  camp. 

It  WMBi  to  me  that  the  whole 
■pentflng  ai 00.000 .000  on  a  project  to 
otir  views  throughout  the  world,  la  ext 
dublou:^      It  might  be  worth  wbUe 
•100000.000  on  the  project  but  I  U 
the  bulk  of  the  one  hundred  million 
waated.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  you 
time  to  look  into  this  matter  and  ae^ 
It  19  not  poaaible  to  aave  most  of  thla 
for  the  American  taxpay^. 


My  own  doubts  have  been  ral'^r'd  \ 
whether  the  30  Individuals  wha^^o 
aiq;)ear  on  the  Partial  List  of  Si 
Board  printed  on  the  letterhead 
Commitlee  for  Constitutional 
ment.  on  which  Dr.  King's  lett 
written,  were  ever  aware  that 
letter  was  written  or  was  to  be 
I  doubt  If  they  knew  that  this  It 
to  be  used  to  propagandize  Cons 
seriously  doubt  that  If  they  bad 
they  would  have  permitted  the 
their  names  to  lend  effectiveness  to ' 
at  the  best,  is  a  misstatement  of  ft 
what,  at  the  wont.  Is  an  attempt 
lead  Congress  throQ^  deliberate 
hood. 

I  refer  to  the  thri6e- repeat  •  d 
IIOO.OOO.OM. 

Mr.  Spteker.  it  is  common  kn( 
among  the  membership  of  both  He 
Congress  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
has  reoonunended  an  approprli 
$2S.0tMM  for  the  fiscal  year 
OIC.  That  figure  has  been  made  i 
to  the  American  public  through 
than  a  score  of  reputable  national  i 
lines  and  in  news  stories  and 
in  many  hundreds  of  reputable 
newspapers. 


\  have  learned  this  had 
let  recommendations 
ingress  In  the  Presl- 
(ct  message  which  wa.s 
Dr.  King  might 
with  the  House  Ap- 
>mmittee  in  charge  of 
appropriations  or  with 
elf.    Needless  to  say. 
Pa  u.seful  governmental 
I  stake,  any  person  con- 
organization,  whether 
ist  it.  should  stick  to 

It  to  Dr    King's  form 
el   -Exhibit  B." 
reprint  of  a  letter  to 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
March  12.  1947.    It  Is 
ce  B.  Hewes  of  Wash- 
note  the  last  paragraph 
«r: 

principle  to  any  form  of 

ital  propaganda,  which 

.  worth!— ■  and  undlgnl- 

|ot  merely  negative  In  Ita 

Bly  harmful   to  our  na- 

Er  all.  the  United  States 

lendous  fact  In  the  world 

with  a  power  and  tlo- 

capaelty  of  profa— lonal 

DUlaU. 

to  observe  that  the 

a  letter  to  the  editor 

;t  Journal — and  only  a 

lerlcan  free  press,  the 

Id  very  well  have  been 

^wspaper  which  held  an 

It  contrary  to  the  spirit 

le  letter  itself.    It  must 

rrd.  in  this  connection. 

majority  of  reputable 

ipers    and    magazines 

itorlal  support  to  the 

t's  international  Infor- 

ral  program. 

sr  was  inserted  in  the 

17  by  the  gentlewoman 

Hon.    Kathariki    St. 

3lores  the  methods  of 
>pagandists.  He  says 
^tes  of  America  speaks 
ie  does  not  carry  his  ar- 
Ical  conclusion.  He 
our  country  speaks.  I 
»ry  citizen  of  this  Re- 
his  coimtry.  I  contend 
)IC  are  Americans  and. 
right  and  duty  to  speak 

[with  professional  prop- 
le  to  believe  that  their 
[procedure  Is.  when  they 
to  destroy  a  chosen  ob- 
at  that  objective  when 
would  do  the  moot 
sfessional  propagandist 
lews  widely  circttlated  In 
he  sees  to  It  that  the 
gets  in  the  hands  of 
le  power  to  destroy  that 
destroyed.    Mr.  Hewes 
lethods.     Yet,   he  uses 
It  of  OIC.    He  chose  his 
March  12.  the  House 
littee  was  just 
eration    of    OIC's 
Bts     He  chose  his  news- 
financial    newspaper. 
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OIC's  current  problem  was  a  financial 
one.  A  financial  newspaper  would  carry 
weight.  Finally,  it  Is  not  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Hewes  did  not  know  well  in  ad- 
vance that  his  letter  would  be  used  to 
propagandize  Congress  as  an  attachment 
to  the  letter  of  Dr.  King  which  falsely 
stated  that  the  State  Department  was 
asking  Congre.ss  to  appropriate  SIOO.OOO.- 
OOO for  "foreign  Information  service." 

Exhibit  C  in  the  powerful  campaign  to 
get  Congress  to  wipe  out  OIC  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr..  president 
of  the  2tenith  Radio  Corp.,  inserted  in  the 
Record  of  March  12  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Hon.  C.  Wayland  Bkooxs. 
I  quote  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
McDonald  letter: 

Both  for  the  aake  of  economy  and  to  give 
the  rest  ol  the  world  a  true  undorstandtng 
of  America,  the  State  Department  ahould  be 
compelled  to  ceaa*  ita  present  international 
broadcasting  activities,  and  any  proposal  that 
the  Government  enter  the  broadcasting  bual- 
neaa  ahuuld  be  defeated.  The  American 
broadcasting  Industry  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  expand  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial International  broadcasting. 

p.  8. — So  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  my  position.  I  assure  you  that 
Zenith  haa  no  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect.  In 
any  chain  or  international  broadcasting 
sUtlon.  The  views  I  have  expressed  are 
based  entirely  on  my  lifetime  experience  m 
radio. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  sense  of 
Justice  and  fair  dealing  of  the  Senator 
from  riinols  that  he  gave  both  sides, 
those  who  wished  to  preserve  OIC.  as 
well  as  those  who  were  determined  to 
destroy  It.  and  equal  hearing  In  the 
Record.  In  the  Rkcoro  of  March  17,  I 
read  the  following  portions  of  an  inser- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Illinois: 

Mr.  BaooKS.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago 
1  aalced  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Commander  McDonald  In  which  he  took  a 
position  opposing  the  Government  entering 
the  broadcasting  business.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Detxzer.  of  the  Broadcasting 
magaaine,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  Benton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  In  regard  to 
the  matter  X  had  inserted  in  the  RacoiB. 

The  following  Is  from  the  Benton 
statement: 

I  have  known  for  years  of  Commander 
McDonald's  lifetime  experience  in  radio.  I 
have  supplemented  my  own  experience  in 
private  broadcasting  by  conferring  with 
others  who  have  devoted  much  of  their  Uvea 
to  broadcasting— the  broadcasters  to  whom 
Commander  McDoiudd  refers  as  those  who 
pioneered  our  International  short-wave  sta- 
tions. These  are  the  private  licensees  whose 
faculties  are  now  under  contract  to  the 
State  Deoartment. 

Commander  McDonald  ahows  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  certain  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem when  he  compares  Int  matlonal  broad- 
casting to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
atates.  'There  Is  no  more  reason  for  the 
Government  to  own  and  operate  broadcast- 
ing stations  than  there  Is  to  publish  news- 
papers and  magazines." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  OoTemment  does 
publish  one  magazine  for  distribution 
alMad.  the  magaslne  Amerlka,  in  Busslan. 
This  la  the  only  magazine  from  the  United 
States  which  the  RussUn  Government  will 
allow  to  circulate  In  Russia.  The  other  10 
or  13  magazines  which  were  published  by 
the  OWI  and  the  OIAA  I  discontinued  shortly 
after  I  joined  tha  Oorernment. 


If  I  had  similarly  dlaconttnued  interna* 
tlonal  broadcasting  by  the  8Ut«  Depart- 
ment, there  would  have  been  very  little  In- 
ternational voice  broadcasting  from  the 
United  States — nothing  remotely  comparable 
to  the  needs.  The  Impact  of  such  broad- 
casting as  would  have  received  private  sup- 
port or  cponsorship  would  have  l>een  totally 
Inadequate.  Commander  McDonald  will 
find,  if  he  Inquires,  that  this  fact  Is  generally 
admitted  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  and  are  best  Informed  about  it. 

Alone,  the  McEtonald  letter  is  one 
man's  expression  of  opinion.  Taken  with 
Hewes'  letter  and  the  King  letter.  It  be- 
comes part  of  a  pattern  to  punish  OIC 
through  training  the  guns  of  a  carefully 
planned  and  executed  publicity  campaign 
on  Congress. 

Dates  are  Important.  The  King  let- 
ter was  dated  March  11.  The  Hewes 
letter  was  dated  March  12.  The  Mc- 
Donald letter  was  Inserted  In  the  March 
12  Record.  The  House  Subcommittee 
on  State  Department  Appropriations 
was  beginning  Its  hearings  on  OIC 
budget  requests  during  the  week  of 
March  12.  The  same  type  of  gross  mis- 
information appears  In  all  the  letters 
involved  In  the  "Oet  Congress  to  Kill 
OIC"  campaign. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  OIC  is 
sacrosanct:  that  the  Department's  In- 
ternational Informational  and  cultural 
program  is,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  re- 
proach. Honest  criticism  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  Department's 
eflforts  In  this  field.  But,  honest  criti- 
cism— In  this,  as  in  all  other  Instances — 
means  "Informed"  criticism. 

The  attitude  of  Congress  toward  OIC 
In  the  past  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
personal  pride  to  me.  The  Congres- 
sional approach  has  been  weighted 
heavily  on  the  side  of  "informed  criti- 
cism." 

Opposition  In  Congress  to  OIC  has. 
for  the  most  part,  been  nonpartisan  in 
nature,  just  as  the  strong  support  for 
OIC  In  Congress  has  silso  been  nonparti- 
san. I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  congressional  position  has  been 
taken  because  of  the  widespread  aware- 
ness that  OIC  Is  the  major  vehicle  for  ex- 
plaining our  foreign  policy  to  the  Indi- 
vidual citizens  of  those  countries  in 
which  OIC  operates  or  toward  which  it 
beams  Its  broadcasts.  The  Members  of 
Congress  know  that  OIC  is  the  major 
vehicle  for  explaining  our  foreign  policy 
and.  as  such,  it  is  vital  to  the  efficient 
fimctioning  of  the  nonpartisan  foreign 
policy  now  being  followed  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Just  how  important  OIC  is  to  the  task 
of  keeping  the  people  of  foreign  coim- 
tries  correctly  and  fully  informed  about 
our  foreign  policy— its  meaning  and  its 
alms  as  It  applies  to  them — has  been 
well  brought  out  by  Secretary  of  SUte 
George  Marshall.    He  says: 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  that 
from  somewhere — in  this  case,  the  United 
States — we  endeavor  to  cover  the  earth  with 
the  truth,  the  unadulterated,  pure  truth 
without  any  twist  or  turn  or  Implication  in 
the  midst  of  this  riot  of  propaganda. 

Secretary  Marshall's  firm  advocacy  of 
the  State  Department's  cultural  and  in- 
formational program,  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  truth,  stands  in  stark  contrast  to 


the  ingenious  half-truths,  the  deliberate 
falsehoods,  employed  by  outside  influ- 
ences to  bolster  the  movement  within 
Congress  to  cripple  (u:  to  do  away  entirely 
with  OIC. 

An  article  by  Frank  Kelley  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  AprU  13  tells  of  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  peoples  of  for- 
eign countries  a  full  and  fair  picture 
of  our  nonpartisan  foreign  policy. 

In  writing  of  the  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  Mr.  Kelley  states: 

It— 

The  OIC— 

will  use  "straight  news"  about  world  events 
and  American  policy  to  combat  a  campaign 
of  calumniation  and  vilification  by  Russia 
of  American  motives  in  helping  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  in  maintaining  oil  concessions 
among  the  Arabian  sands. 

Ever  since  the  Trtunan  doctrine  of  bul* 
warklng  Greece.  Turkey,  and  other  free  p«o« 
pies  against  Communist  infiltration  tactics 
was  announced  a  month  ago.  the  Moscow 
radio  has  outdone  Itself  In  outraged  short- 
wave  screams. 

The  Soviet  shrieks  of  annoyance  are  min- 
gled With  abuse  and  slander  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  it*  officials  and  of 
the  free  American  press  and  Its  principal 
writers. 

•  ••  It  all  vpfitmn  to  be  part  of  a 
carefully  calculated  centrally  directed  Rus- 
sian policy  of  impugning  the  motives  of  a 
friendly  foreign  government.  Truman.  Ache- 
ton.  Clayton,  Vandenberg.  Eaton — all  tha 
American  ofBclals  who  have  explained  the 
program  to  the  world  and  to  Congress — are 
systematically  attacked. 

Mr.  Kelley  goes  on  to  report  the  Soviet 
broadcasts  monitored  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Group.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
findings: 

Moscow  tells  Austria  that  the  new  Ameri- 
can policy  Is  "a  combination  of  dollar  policy 
with  the  policy  of  the  trtmcheon,"  borrowed 
from  Hitler. 

Moscow  teUs  the  British  that  "the  doUar. 
With  clear  designs  on  Greek  Independence, 
is  to  take  Greek  fascism  under  its  protec- 
tion." , 

Moscow  tells  the  Italians  that  American  aid 
for  Italy  Is  "a  worn-out  banner  •  •  • 
hoisted  by  all  the  preunders  to  world  domi- 
nation." 

Moscow  tells  Japan  that  Amerlean  Interest 
In  rebuilding  China  has  the  goal  of  "trying 
to  make  China  a  colony  of  the  United  States." 

Moscow  tells  Turkey  that  Truman  intends 
to  "control  Turkey's  economy  and  army." 
With  American  help.  Moscow  asserts,  "Tur- 
key wUl  lose  her  sovereignty."  Tet.  Moscow 
tells  Hungary  that  Turkey  gave  "active  sup- 
port to  the  Fascist  coalition"  during  the  war. 

The  OIC  has  been  given  the  task  of 
telling  the  truth  about  our  nonpartisan 
foreign  policy  in  the  face  of  this  formida- 
ble opposition.  The  necessity  for  OIC's 
existence  is  more  obvious  now  than  ever 
before.  The  OIC  needs  Informed  con- 
gressional criticism  based  equally  on 
justice  and  imderstandlng.  It  would  ba 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  men  and  women 
entrusted  with  defending  the  good  name 
of  our  Republic  to  surrender  to  a  planned 
propaganda  campaign,  based  upon  de- 
liberate misinformation  and  intentional 
lack  of  imderstandinft. 

To  abandon  OIC  at  this  time  would  be. 
tn  effect,  to  hand  over  to  foreign  propa- 
ganda organizations  the  Job  of  eiq;>laln- 
Ing  our  nonpartisan  foreign  policy. 
OIC's  program  now  rank'  seoondi*  third. 
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n  Correspondent  Robert  W. 

^ a  compact  portrayal  of  what 

OIc[la  doing  in  the  realm  of  intemation- 
vave  broadcasting  in  the  Baltl- 

not  April  1. 
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his  Farewell  Address: 
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Oiai  and  women  of  OIC.  charged 
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tion  from  Congrcas. 
le  careful 
Of  factual  sirMsnce  in  all 
pe^tahitng  to  the  OIC.    I  am  confident 
t^t  OIC  would  weicome  informed  con- 
eritldsm.    On  the  other  band, 
■rast  take  a  fins  aCsnd  and  not  give 
before  the  dslssBrined  propaganda 
fa^ipatgw   which   has  for  Its  goal  the 
ing  of  OIC.    This  campaign.  Uka  the 
article,  manufactures  its  own 
upon  flagrantly  propa- 
,  and  doca  not  stop  with 
of  test. 
I  Mngreas  must  act  Independently  and 
'  on  the  OIC  if  it  is  to  justify 
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or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  rownna 
ni  THl  HOUSR  OP  RgraBSRWTAI 
Wednesday.  May  H.  1947 

Mr.  OARY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un^er 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Include  an  editorial  which  api 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlmes-r 
April     ».     1947,    enUtled 
Penny-Pinching  in  Washington."* 

This  editorial  expresses  much 
than  I  was  able  to  do  the  sent 
which  I  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the 
oa  yesterday  in  coimecUon  with 
propriation  for  the  State  Depajtmi 

The  editorial  follows: 
Bzrmaiv*  panrr-nMcmite  nt  W*ai 

The  United  Statee  Is  about  to  embi 
program  of  global  proportions,  deal 
halt  the  march  of  communism  Into  newj 
One  of  the  great  weapons  of  the  Soviet  I 
te  propaganda,  and  vast  simis  are  bcincj 
by  lioaoow  for  the  purpose.    Tet  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  Senate 
Ing  by  approximately  3  to  1  to  supp 
Truman  plan  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
with  all  that  this  entails,  a  subcc 
the   ■oose  Approprlatlcms   Ccmmltt 
quistty  latllwg  tlw  aeaaomy  ax  faU 
•tofes  Dapartaseat's  Oflce  of  Internal 
formatkm  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

In  other  words,  that  subcommltt 
trying  to  make  It  impossible  for  th« 
ment  of  this  country  to  answer  the 
wide  campaign  of  Communist  pr 
with  an  intelligent  and  aggresstre 
I  Qt  owr  owa.  Thws.  it 
tba  very  advantage  it  moet 
at  thla  junctura.  For  the  Sofvlat  UdIc 
DO  poalUoa  to  fight  this  Hatftan 
guns  and  tanks  and  planes.  It  mu^t 
tent  to  use  the  more  subtle  wear 
dlapoaal.  chief  aasong  which  Is  the 
ot  propaganda. 

■sBca  If  action  of  the  House  sut 
toa  li  ahowaS  to  stick,  we  shall  be  m  ' 
tttaroaa  pasttton  of  having  scrapped 
000.000  gluial  laiwsMnB  program 

while  giving  away  hundreds  of  mllUc 
bttllons.  to  Greece.  Turkey.  Korea. 
asuntrlee  ta  an  effort  to  further 
causs  at  deaaoeraey.   Tke  mlllkms  or  I 
wUl  be  given  avray  m  aa  aOort  to  stoipj 
•apanakm.   but  we   shall   have  no 
machinery  with  which  to  combat  the 
leal  iTnrnT*T"  which  is  today  tba 
ly.  liiiigsiiiai   and  vital  part  af  the 
drtre 

Xrwa.  the  STate  Departm..<Bt^  OffleaJ 
forwwtlaB  and  Cultural  Affairs  has  i 
taker.  aMMr  tta  mi  at  lor.  wnilam 
But  it  has  baM  a  balpCul  agency. 
wfenli,  aad  tt  la  aaaAsd  far  more 
than  tthaa  baaa  aaadad  slnee  the 
ThU  country  iSamly  orast  put  its 
to  the  pioplsa  of  tba  world,  many 
get  DO  Dews  at  aO 


govemment-controUed 

__, broadcast  via  the 
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reaching  Russia 
aiie  volume.  If  one  may 
^Is  emitted  by  Ilya  Bhren- 
In's  prees  officers.     Are 
entlal  link  between  our 
1  Soviet  people  at  the  very 
[being  forged?    Are  we  to 
to  inform  the  Ruaslsn- 
of  the  Balkans,  cut  cff. 
Bws  of  the  outside  world? 
magaalne  Amerlks.  pub- 
ad  dlsUlbuted  in  RussU 
neat.  In  order  to  pro- 
of this  country's  plans 
^e  are  EcIIlng  90.000  copies 
I,  and  distributing  10.000 
I  Soviet  Government's  per- 
ated  that  each  copy  la 

light  to  an  end.  if  tha 
has  lU  way.  It  is  In- 
lould  be  allosred  to  hap- 
IStatea  wowM  be  spending 
what  Bnssla  spends  on 
lubled  the  proposed  t3i.- 
1,  but  eome  of  our  states- 
aeem  to  think  It  nudges 
le  appropriation  entirely. 
Id  penny  pinching  can  be 
with  the  evident  wUl- 
to  embark  on  a  multi- 
program  of  bucking  Rus- 
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or 

LM  C.  COLE 

Misaotna 
OP  REPRSSENTATU'SS 

ly.  Jfay  14.  1947 

fMisBOUri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
;end  my  remarks  in  the 
.  the  following  article  by 
in.  of  the  Chicago  bar,  In 
ar  Association  Journal 

a:  Tax  Laws  asa  Um- 
AKo  Pnucs 

poison,  of  the  Chicago  bar) 

the  hypothetical  ease  of 

iry  and  Charles.   They  are 

they  have  the  same  In- 

Itty.    likes    and    dislikes. 

educaUonal  training. 

deunsines  to  pursue  the 

while  Cliarles  directs  his 

lufacturing.    TioM  goes 

as  sanlor  partner  In  his 

tntele  Is  substantial  and 

[splendid  reputation  in  tha 

rles.    too.    has    prospered. 

it  of  the  A  Maoulacturing 


riva  sttbatantlal 

hard.     If  any  difference 

H  seem  that  Bawry  spends 

period  each  brother  has 
snd.  strangely  enough, 

lues  In  the  fact  that  each 
chlldrsn.    Their  fsmlltss 

and    aoqpm 

ilta  of  Ufa  raspeettog  llv- 

lal  expenaea. 

letc  the  cycle,  death  dalma 
us  say.  on  the  same  day. 
Ito  Its  natural  end.    One  Is 
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likely  to  remark.  "Henry  and  Charles  were 
alike  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  Their  lives  and 
fortunee  were  Identical";  and  so  they  were 
to  the  point  of  death.  There  all  similarity 
ceased. 

Under  the  wills  of  the  two  brothos.  Henry's 
law  firm  undertook  the  administration  of 
both  estates.  The  assets  spi>eared  to  be 
roughly  equivalent.  Henry  and  Charles  each 
owned  comparatively  equal  homes  In  the 
same  town.  Their  bank  balances  were  about 
the  same.  The  face  value  of  their  respective 
life-insurance  policies  approximated  the  same 
sum.  But  Henry's  estate  would  receive  only 
his  undistributed  profits  from  the  law  firm, 
pliu  adultlonal  amounts  under  an  account- 
ing for  his  interesl  In  the  capital  accounts, 
work  in  progress,  and  the  like.  This  summed 
up  H<>nry's  financial  matters. 

Charles'  family  was  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  future  income.  There 
were  soclal-8ec\irlty  benefits  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  dividends  on  the  stock 
of  Charles'  c(»poratlon — stock  received  by 
him  under  bonus  plans  in  effect  during  bis 
life  Finally,  in  point  of  mention  but  not 
Importance,  there  were  the  death  benefits 
payable  to  Charles'  family  under  the  corpo- 
ration's pension  plan. 

THX   LAWTXS'S  BSTATS  Of   AM   tTIfTAVOXABLS 

rosrnoN 

The  net  effect  of  these  final  differences  was 
that  Charles'  family  was  placed  in  a  much 
sounder  financial  position  than  was  Henry's. 
Charles  left  his  family  with  a  secure,  com- 
fortable future.  Henry,  while  providing  with 
some  adequacy  for  the  future,  had  done  far 
less  in  this  respect  than  bis  brother.  The 
parallel  of  their  lives  bed  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  end  by  their  deaths. 

The  foregoing  drama  serves  to  Illustrate  the 
position  of  the  professional  man  engaged  in 
private  practice.  It  applies  to  all  of  them — 
lawyers,  doctors,  accountanU,  engineers, 
brokers — all  men  for  that  matter  who  are  en- 
gaged In  a  business  or  calling  in  the  form  of 
a  partnership  or  Individual  proprietorship. 
This  article,  while  applying  to  the  group  as 
a  whole.  Is  primarily  directed  to  problems 
of  the  lawyers. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  over  the  last 
30  years,  given  serious  consideration  to  its 
responsibilities  to  the  aged  and  needy.  It  Is 
clearly  established  that  each  individual  has 
an  expectancy  of  only  so  many  productive 
years.  Thereafter  he  may  be  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  financially,  but  someone  must 
do  It.  The  Government  has,  for  various  rea- 
sons, assumed  such  an  obligation. 

In  1935  the  Federal  Government  enacted 
social  security  legislation  to  i»-ovlde  some 
such  suppcMTt  for  aged  and  needy.  Such 
assistance  was  given  to  all  employees,  whether 
employed  by  an  individual,  a  partnership,  or 
a  corporation.  Charles,  as  president  of  his 
corporation,  came  within  its  purview;  Henry, 
and  aU  other  Individuals  engaged  in  a  pro- 
feeslon  or  partnership  business,  did  not. 

Congrees  also  turned  to  employees'  trusts 
as  a  method  of  furthering  its  efforts  to  carry 
out  Its  social  duties.  It  encouraged  em- 
ployers to  establish  such  plans  by  offering 
them  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  deductions 
In  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the 
plans.  Charles,  as  president  of  his  corpora- 
tion, became  a  beneficiary  of  his  corporation's 
plan,  albeit  with  certain  restrictions;  Henry, 
while  he  could  esUbllsh  such  a  plan  for  his 
employees,  could  not.  nor  could  bis  other 
partners,  become  a  beneficiary  of  such  a  plan. 

OTRXa  DISPAKmXB  AGAXMar  A  LAW  PACTNB 

Even  If  a  law  partner  resigtis  himself  to 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of 
the  above-mentioned  beneflU.  further  ob- 
stacles to  making  adequate  provisions  for 
his  famUy  present  themselves.  The  neces- 
sity that  a  law  firm  maintain  an  adequate 
bank  balance  Is  well  known,  whether  it  ba 


for  the  payment  of  employees'  salaries,  for 
ofllce  supplies,  or  anything  else.  In  setting 
aside  such  amounts  to  keep  the  business 
liquid,  the  partner  is  giving  up  the  use  of 
some  of  his  income. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  collects 
income  tax  on  the  partner's  entire  distribu- 
tive share,  which  Includes  the  sums  the  part- 
ner never  drew  for  personal  use.  Such  a 
situation,  coupled  with  living  expenses  and 
other  like  items,  results  in  the  average  law- 
yer finding  himself  no  younger  and  not  much 
better  off  from  a  standpoint  of  savings  or 
security  for  the  future,  than  he  was  10  or 
20  years  earlier  when  his  income  was  much 
smaller. 

NO     SOUMD     IXABOM     POK     XXCLtJDZWO     PABTNEXS 

The  foregoing  is  not  Just  griping  by  one 
of  the  profession.  It  is  quite  generally  true 
that  the  average  lawyer  works  as  long  and 
as  bard  as  the  average  businessman  or  cor- 
porate executive,  but  has  far  less  to  show 
for  it  at  the  end  of  his  active  career.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  bis  time  giving  his 
corporate  clients  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  legal  knowledge.  He  guides  them 
through  periods  of  change  and  unrest,  con- 
tributing as  much  to  a  corporation's  success 
as  do  many  of  its  top-flight  executives.  The 
unfairness  of  the  situation  Is  f\irther  pointed 
up  when  the  corporate  client  calls  upon 
the  lawyer  to  establish  a  pension  plan  for 
the  company.  The  lawyer  sees  and  works 
with  the  plan,  appreciates  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  the  participants,  and  then  realizes 
that  he  and  his  partners  cannot  avail  them- 
selves and  their  families  of  such  a  plan. 

There  Is  no  Justification,  apparent  from 
an  economic  or  social  point  of  view,  for  ex- 
cluding partners  and  individual  proprietors 
from  the  benefits  already  discussed.  If  it  Is 
agreed  that  the  reason  for  establishing  such 
benefits  stems  from  a  feeling  of  social  respon- 
sibility and  a  desire  to  make  certain  that 
everyone  is  assured  of  adequate  Income  dur- 
ing his  later  years,  why  should  certsin  Indi- 
viduals be  prevented  from  attaining  such 
security,  solely  by  reason  of  the  form  of  doing 
btisiness  they  choose  to  adopt?  When  I  say 
"choose  to  adopt,"  I  am  speaking  of  unin- 
corporated associations  in  general.  In  the 
case  of  lawyers  the  situation  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  attorneys  are  prohib- 
ited from  adopting  the  corijorate  form  of 
doing  business. 

Under  the  law  as  It  exists  today,  partner 
attorneys  in  private  practice  cannot  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  benefits  of  either  social 
security  or  pension  plans.  Any  amounts  set 
aside  by  a  partner  attorney  to  provide  for  his 
family's  sectirlty  after  hU  death  have  to  be 
accumulated  in  spilte  of  high  income  taxes 
on  all  his  net  earnings  over  the  years,  In  addi- 
tion to  his  over-all  living  expenses.  This 
method  of  forced  savings  Is  not  only  ex- 
tremely difficult  but  at  '.imes  Impossible. 

There  is  no  reason  apparent  why  partners 
should  not  be  able  to  include  themselves  as 
beneficiaries,  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
applicable  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  refers  to  plans  of  an  employer  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees.  Since, 
in  dealing  with  the  law,  the  uuthorltles  have 
difficulty  In  conceiving  that  a  partner  is  an 
employee,  the  benefits  are  withheld.  See 
for  example  I.  T.  8350,  1940-1  C.  B.  14  and 
I.  T.  3268.  1939-1  C.  B.  196. 

That  denial  of  equality  to  partners  stems 
from  theories  of  what  constitutes  a  legal 
entity  and  what  does  not,  further  serves 
to  point  up  the  artificiality  and  arbitrary 
nature  of  the  present  situation.  The  lawyer 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  various  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  law  of  partnerships 
realises  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
partnership  is  deemed  to  be  an  entity  separate 
and  apart  from  the  individual  members  con- 
stituting it.    However,  such  fine  legal  rea- 


soning should  not  be  necessary  in  a  matter  of 
such  broad  and  general  Interest  as  this  one. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  law  as  it  stands  in 
present  form  is  grossly  unfair  both  from  a 
social  and  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
The  solution  to  the  problems  lies  in  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  enactments  or  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
Study  of  the  problems  and  obtaining  neces- 
sary governmental  action  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  entire  profession. 


Secrecy  and  Sdencg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNxcncoT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Monday  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Secrecy 
and  Science." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
as  follows: 

gauaxcT  AMD  acicMca  ^ 

Late  in  1945  the  physicists  of  the  country 
protested  against  the  veil  of  military  secrecy 
that  had  been  drawn  over  research.  Tba 
protest  made  some  impression  on  Congress, 
for  the  McMahon  Act,  which  creates  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
calls  for  the  dissemination  of  sclentlfle  in- 
formation. Progress  has  come  to  mean 
scientific  progress,  and  scientific  progress  Is 
likely  to  be  most  rapid  when  there  Is  freedom 
of  publication.  Nevertheless,  we  keep  to  our- 
selves not  only  much  about  atomic  energy 
but  also  about  geology,  meteorology,  and 
biology  because  of  the  advantage  that  secrecy 
gives  us  in  our  attempts  to  preserve  the 
remnants  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise 
in  Europe.  So  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
If  we  want  rapid  scientific  progress  and  hence 
technologic  progress,  military  secrecy  Is  a 
handicap,  and  If  we  are  convinced  that  mili- 
tary secrecy  is  of  advantage  to  us  in  our 
dealing  with  other  nations  we  mtist  retard 
scientific  progress. 

Just  what  secrecy  and  censorship  mean  in 
science  the  public  hardly  realizes.  For  ex- 
ample, geodesists  would  like  to  determine 
the  exact  shape  of  the  earth,  which  Is  known 
to  be  rotiglily  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 
The  determination  can  be  made  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  geodesists  of  all  countries. 
Cooperation  is  Impossible  because  the  in- 
formation to  be  pieced  together  would  be  of 
the  greatest  help  to  a  power  that  might  hurl 
rockets  loaded  with  high  explosives  for  great 
distances.  The  age  of  the  earth  caimot  be 
more  accurately  meastired  than  it  has  been 
because  radioactive  materials,  the  docks 
used,  can  now  be  obtained  only  with  tha 
greatest  difficulty  from  Government  supplies. 
Energy  can  be  released  from  lighter  elements 
as  well  as  from  uranium,  but  the  physicist 
who  succeeded,  even  on  a  scale  as  infini- 
tesimal as  that  which  enabled  Hahn  and 
Strasmann  in  1938  to  show  what  could  ba 
done  with  uranlimi,  would  tmdoubtedly  ba 
kept  silent. 

The  most  formidable  task  that  oonfronta 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
sion  Is  that  of  safeguarding  our  national  in- 
terest and  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
scientific  discovery 
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HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 


bcfor*  tlM   appi 
MKb  tntonuiUocud 


TBI  HOUSB  or  RVMHBrr  ATIVB 
tfoy  ti.  1947 


WBCBEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    tbe 

, ^e  of  the  Bute  of  Ohio  are  opposed 

to  living  its  tends  snd  waters  in  Lake 
Erie  to  an  International  commission  hav- 
ing   Jurisdiction   of   lands   and   waters 
owned  bjr  the  SUte  of  Ohio  through  a 
treaty  negoUated  by  the  State  Depart- 
mer  t  wtth  BDgland  and  I  am  including 
a    issolutSon    of    the    Honorable    Pred 
AdlHM  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Senate  on 
Api  Q  J3,  1M7.  expressing  the  opposition 
of  ne  people  of  Ohio  and  menu>rtallilng 
the  Senate  of  the  Unttsd  8Utcs  to  dis- 
apirove  ratiftaattsa  of  the  convention 
r«k  ting  to  the  trsaty  between  England 
ADC  the  United  States  covering  the  fl&h- 
•Blf  I  ol  tlM  Orsat  Lakes  and  connecting 
iiiisi  I.  rignirt  at  Washington  April  2. 
194b.   especially  with   reference  to  the 
opiuisitlon  of  the  State  of  Ohio  being  in- 
dui  ed  in  such  treaty, 
ithe  resolution  follows: 

a«nsu  RMidwtlaii  ao 

nMmflrtoUauig  Um  United  &(•*•• 

to  <UMpprov«  a  coovcnUon  iMtwaen 

Ualtad  8t«t«»  at  Amarlca  and  Canada. 

_  io  flslMrtas  a<  tte  Orcal  L^kea  and 

tm,"**-**!*!  wat«nk  slgnad  at  Waab- 

AprU  2.  ISM 

oonvvBtioa  waa  nofotlatad  and 

Aprtt  a.  IMS.  wtUk  UM  objaeUT*  of 

tm  tm  Itoa  aeialapwMat.  p>o>acttoa. 

MMnaMoa  af  Hm  ■slitM  o<  Um  Otwt 

of  tlw  UBltsd  Slataa  and  Oiaaia;  mmA 

a  maana  for  aaaiavlai  raeh 
^taaaatet 
Oraat 


BsaUuUon 
Soata 


Oftcc  af  Tcduueal  Scnrkes  of  Depi 
al  CaouMice  SkaaM  Have  Mara  Fl 


of  ttaa  Untan  hav- 
«*;u»Ma  mtanata  la 
Jalaiiminn  o««r  tto* 

ttea  iDOlaalaD  of  Um  waiara  o< 
■ria  in  tho  pcopo— d  UataraaUoaai 
«y  SilHini  lofvwr  Um  aovoratga  rtgHu 
IM  Unltad  8«at«a  and  oC  tka  8UU  ci  Ohto 


oaio  ba  dlTcctoa  %o 
aria  auUMXitMa  oC  tho 


apvroprtata  Md< 
flftto 


■41 


EZTEN8IOM  OP  RKMARIC9 


ov 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 


m  IBS 


OP  RBPRSSBNTA1 

May  14.  1H7 


Mr.  KSPAUVBL    Mr.  Speaker^ 

ot  eoinrsa.  very  mu^  In  favor  of 

taxes  and  eliminating  useless  and 
ISM  Oovemment  expenditure.  But  \ 
Is  one  item  in  the  present  appropi 
bill  which  has  been  too  sever* 
by  the  committee.  This  Is  tha 
which  appropriates  for  the 
Teehnlcal  SenrlcQS.  an  office  thai 
Uons  dirsetlj  under  the  Secret 


The  Ofllce  oi  Teehnleal 
been  functioning  for  some  9 
performs  services  of  vital  Impoi 
small  businessmen  and  to  the 
defense. 

Plrst.  It  has  been  engaged  in  ei 
ing  and  making  available  (or  the 
American     bosineasmen     the 
patents  and  technical  Informal 
quired  by  the  United  SUtes  Ooi 
from  German  and  Japanese  ii 
Our  experts  were  frankly  amazrd 
nmaTing  technical  pnffress  of  thaj 
man  people  when  we  went  into 
From  the  German  patents  and 
technical  inlonnatlon  alone  Ai 
bUittMas  will  profiubly  Isam  a  gi 
and  cor  position  in  the  liidnstrta] 
wm  be  correspondingly  enhanced. 
The  examiJoatlon  of  this  infoi 
and  the  making  of  it  available  to 
can  business  requires  tba  resoi 
Government   since   the  coat   w< 
prohibitive  from  the  standpoint 
vate  partics.    This  information  ta 
mately  the  property  of  American 
atnce  It  waa  one  of  the  good  fruits  i 
Sacond.  This  Offloa  la  engaged 
vark  ot  correlating  and  making 
able  all  kiM»wn  inlormation  on 
of  prodoeiloB. 
Lackof  aaeh 
HthaOaiiainmenll 
huntfrwla  of  ainoBa  af  donara  m  I 
war.    Thert  virt  many 
tnvasUgaUooa  Into  tachalcal 
bacauaa  hidden  away  a 
anuaaoi  fiks  a  pratailBt  ini 
was  burtsd.    This  was  an  ln< 
altaatloa.    II  not  only  cost  tha 
money,  but  It  eosi  It  tlma.  nsti 
aawMg  and  slowad  down 
TstaiflMBts  Which  m  ttim 
needless  loaa  of  Itf a  on  tbe  battle 
lbs  yr*'*r*—  of  such  corrcl 
fotmattoa  win  ba  af  Inestlmak 
to  the  United  States  tn  any  futt 
Beaca.  In  tbla  work,  the  Office 
Bleal  8srvleaa  Is  performme  i 
the  highest  vnhie  to  the  Nation 
military  standpoint. 


years  small  business 
iTtes  has  been  starved, 
making.    Progress    in 
idfKl  to  t»ecome  ^he  ex- 
big  business  which  has 
le  to  tbe  greater  part 
lology.     At  the  same 
Oovemment  has  for 
^  ending  many  millions 
lote  the  technological 
farmer.    Only    small 
left  to  shift  for  Itself 
tter  tools  and  under  ex- 
ie  handicaps  have  been 
Jl  business  to  succeed, 
[condition  the  Office  of 
ts  has  worked  out  a  plan 
small  businessman  to 
hre  his  chances  for  busi- 
{h  the  medium  of  ob- 
Clent  technology, 
lessman    who   has   de- 
ip  to  a  point  where  his 
H  permit  him  to  carry 
.  le  opportunity  to  for- 
leted  worlc  to  the  Office 
Ices  for  examination, 
constilts   outstanding 
dentists,  both  In  Gov- 
I  private  bu^ness,  and  If 
vorable  the  incompleted 
farmed  out"  to  a  pri- 
jratory.      These    lab- 
\  under  contract  with  tbs 
\\  Services.    The  funds 
iduct  the  research  are 
^e  Government  and  the 
iterested  in  the  develop- 
ftnuon.  'If  the  invention 
patents  are  issued  to 
irties.  but  the  Govem- 
the  royalties  until  the 
jntrlbuted  to  the  per- 
iventlon  has  been  fully 

system.  It  seems  to  me, 
kt  importance  to  saaaJI 
liant  corporations  havv 

itorles    only    for    one 

BUS  cotnpetitors  were 
I  these  giant  corporations 

ey  have  the  money  to 
,  ive  lalMralorles.  But 
ce  of  their  aiae  we  have 

ease  of  monopoly  in  the 
The  small  ba«?lness- 
ipetltlve  business  In  the 
jid  If  he  has  not  merged 
ipetltors  to  form  soma 
yhich  wlQ  daatroy  ooB* 
>uld  do  avarytbing  wa 

and  promoia  bla  Inda- 

Iraaaona  why  tha  aaftaD 
handicapped  in  tha  In- 
ta  that  he  has  ikot  been 
jit  tools.    Tha  Federal 
btan  mora  than  fon- 
fanaar  on  Ibii  aoM% 
ids  of  airleultural 
labia  to  tbe  farmer,  en- 
lent  expense,  the  latest 
ition  on  scientific  farm- 
TofAce  of  Technical  Senr- 
leaaman  is  willing  to 
[making  progress  In  tech- 
asks  Is  that  tbe  Oovem- 
lly   advance   the    funds 
can  be  perfected.     I 
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do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can  say 

*Vo"  to  the  small  businessman  and  '^es" 
to  the  farmer.  Such  a  position  is  glar- 
ingly Inconsistent.  If  Government  aid 
on  technology  is  good  for  the  farmer,  it 
is  certainly  good  for  the  small  bosiness- 
amn.  and  particularly  where  the  small 
businessman  is  willing  to  pay  on  a  self- 
liquidating  praiect  basis. 

Tboogb  the  Office  of  Technical  Serv- 
ices has  only  been  in  existence  for  9 
years,  the  numerous  requests  for  scien- 
tific Information  coming  to  it,  not  only 
from  small  business,  but  from  big  busi- 
ness as  well,  indicates  clearly  the  lack 
of  coordinated  scientific  and  engineering 
Information  about  production.  No  li- 
brary has  the  resources  to  do  this  Job. 
No  private  agency  could  do  it.  The  cost 
would  be  prohibitive  to  private  enter- 


To  date  nearly  S8,000  requests  for  In- 
formation have  been  received  from 
American  business  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services.  The  present  monthly 
average  of  requests  is  over  8.000.  But 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  furntsh- 
Ing  of  this  information  to  businessmen 
tn  peacetimes  Is  not  only  an  Important 
and  necessary  service  In  that  the  dis- 
semination of  such  Information  results 
In  Increased  business  efficiency  and  more 
production,  but  the  coordination  of  such 
scientific  and  engineering  information 
about  production  is  a  vital  service  to 
military  preparedness,  On  the  military 
side  alone  this  service  oouid  easily  be 
justified.  Would  any  man  in  this  House 
say  that  It  is  not  worth  $3,0004)00  a  year 
io  know  at  any  one  moment  where  the 
military  can  put  Its  hands  on  all  infor- 
mation about  any  pn>ductlve  process? 

Under  the  budget  this  office  asked  for 
$3.4004)00.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee slashed  this  to  $1,700,000  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  functions  of  this 
office  be  scattered  in  other  departments 
wtiere  effective  coordination  of  this  kind 
of  work  would  be  Impossible.  I  hope  the 
committee  may  restore  tbe  whole 
amount  or  that  the  House  will  sustain 
the  Senate  if  that  body  grants  an  in- 
crease. 

The  value  of  tbe  services  of  this  Office 
la  demonstrated  by  two  letters  which  I 
have  secured  permission  to  Include  in 
theRscoKO.   They  are: 

Mat  14.  1947. 
CoivgrMcman  Ssns  KxrAWsa. 

D8*a  CoMeansMAM:  X  am  part  ownwr  %aA 
ehlaf  togiaaar  of  tha  Braoo  Maaufacturing 
Co..  BalUmor«.  and  t«chnlcal  director  ot  the 
B-n  Cnglntering  Oe..  tb«  Baltinvor*  laglatar- 
tag  a  OhMnioiJ  and  tb*  llMilcal  Chaaakak 
Oa.  all  of  BalUmor*.  It  has  baaa  any  duty 
to  try  to  kwp  thc«*  miknutaetoran  abrtast 
with  tht  latMt  technological  dsHtopmaats 
reUting  la  aaeb  of  tba  aboaa  aanpanya 
a.  Mr  tbs  pMt  1  yaar*  I  h**a  dt- 
,  to  a  very  iaiga  Oagret  upon  t^chntoal 
9W  waieh  I  have  oMalned  from  tbe 
I  9t  I\Mhnioai  Servtos. 
Xnl  aw  eite  two  aperlft^  eia«s  wh«ra  la- 
!<■— liiiii  Crom  07B  has  matartally  reduoad 
tba  eosi  to  tte  eaonuncr.  ana:  we  manu- 
taeaars  a  watar  )mm  eoupltng  wbith  casta 
tbe  consumer  aa.fiO.  Data  fumtabed  by  OT8 
anaNad  ua  to  modUj  our  production  proce- 
dure ao  thAt  at  preaeot  tiie  reducUon  In 
BOAii-tkoan  Uirou^  th»  uae  ot  a  new  metbod 
of  ladMetioa  waldii«  reduead  tba  pro- 
oat.    Tbrn  aala  prios  at  this  uniS 
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now  la  atas  deapfte  the  rlae  la  both  labor 
■Dd  aaatanal  coat.  TYie  aeeood  caae  oovcn 
the  preparation  at  eutttng  tools.  By  a  new 
special  biaattng  treatment  we  have  been 
able  to  more  than  dcraMe  the  Itfe  «f  many 
ot  our  ctttttof  tools.  The  reduction  ta 
malntenaaee  ooet  baa  Imcii  paaaed  on  to  oar 
customers. 

Small  business,  particularly  tbe  small 
manufacturer.  Is  In  crttlca'  need  of  better 
technology  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
production.  The  present  oatoa  of  Technical 
Service  Is  our  only  real  source  of  aid  at  the 
present  time.  We  dont  ask  for  the  service 
as  a  gift.  Small  bostneas  H  wilting  to  pay 
as  we  go  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  In  Congraas  to  oontinue 
this  vttal  aervkse. 

Very  truly  youn^ 

CI 


a,  1040. 

Mr.    J.    C.    WOODMAK. 

Onitad  Stmtet  Depmrtment  of  (Htmmeree. 
Mtunem'potiM,  Mtmm. 

Oasa  Ma.  yfoomum:  After  your  viatt  hen 
on  Hovember  28.  Miss  HUUgan,  our  raaearch 
librarian,  discussed  the  OPB  reports  with  tbe 
men  who  most  frequently  use  them,  and  the 
faaowlng  statetncnta  indicate  the  value  that 
we  placa  on  this  Informatton: 

Tha  mam  value  at  the  OFB  leputta  la,  per- 
haps, that  they  are  a  meana  at  determining 
the  direction  and  extent  of  Oertnan  raaearch. 
Since  this  Informatiac  la  available,  ti  la  felt 
that  it  cannot  be  Ignored.  One  report  maiy 
conceivably  Justify  any  amoont  of  Inveat 
ment  of  money  and  time.  In  aome  cases,  aa 
for  example,  the  Beppe  work.,  introduces  new 
aelda  of  chemlatry. 

DUacolt  as  It  Is  to  estimate  tha  Aollara- 
and-cents  value.  It  can  be  said  that  tbeaa 
reports  were  In  part  a  determining  factor 
for  this  oooipany  in  deciding  to  enter  tha 
fatty-acid  flald  to  tbe  extent  of  aeveral  mll- 
licn  doUara.  Had  tbeae  reporta  no*  been 
available,  it  la  very  Ukely  that  the  company 
would  have  had  to  aend  an  Investigator  di- 
rectly to  Germany. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GoasAL  Iflnxa,  Imc. 
H.  MsmxT, 
Dtreetor  of  Re$earaK. 


Birthday  of  William  J.  Veildi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBE  HOOSS  OP  BEPRBSKKTATZVES 

Wedaaadof.  JTat  14.  IHT 

Mr.  WUCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Veiteh  baa  been  kmg  an  outstandbw  and 
dlstiagulsbad  elttMn  of  PenryalNirf ,  Ohio, 
and  I  want  to  add  my  tribute  to  those  of 
his  fellow  townsmen  and  tncbida  tba  f ol- 
lowiag  Item  from  the  Maaaangar.  pub* 
Uahed  at  Panyaburt,  Ohia: 

When  you  have  llvad  la  any  team  tor  79 
yaara  it  baooaaaa  really  hosM  M  yoa.  Our 
fallow  townsman.  Mr.  W.  J.  Vettch.  ot  490  Bast 
Front  Btratt.  waa  born  in  BanduslEy  and  earn* 
to  Perryaburg  at  the  age  of  three.  His  par- 
enu  resided  in  a  bovsa  at  Piftb  and  Pine 
Streeu  aud  hu  father  waa  angagad  as  an 
expert  cooper  in  a  stave  fastary  owned  by 
Mr.  M.  A.  Trowbridge.  At  the  age  of  10  Mr. 
Veltch  was  taken  on  as  a  regular  employee. 
He  remained  with  this  firm  until  he  was  SO. 
As  he  grew  op,  ao  did  his  family.  Soon  there 
were  three  girls  and  three  boys.  His  father 
died  when  young  William  waa  IS.  and  tt  was 
indrnrt  a  task  for  this  brave  yoong  man  to 


keep  that  famny  well  fed  and  property 
etothad.  But  he  never  wavared.  PteaUy  Sba 
atave  factory  doaed  down  for  laek  of  wood 
and  there  wen  few  things  to  do  In  thla  vQ- 
lage.  William  worked  on  a  fann  for  eoma 
time,  then  secured  a  posltloa  with  Dow  BneU, 
a  wholesale  firm  In  Toledo.  He  remained 
•with  them  for  many  years. 

When  he  waa  ao  busy  keeping  his  family 
eared  for.  he  admlta.  he  very  often  dreamed 
at  the  ttme  when  he  would  tail  ta  love  aad 
marry  a  lovely  girl  and  settle  aown  as  many 
of  his  men  frlenda  had  done. 

One  day.  he  saw  a  charming  young  glzl 
walking  down  the  street  with  his  next  door 
neighbor.  Mlaa  Wallace,  and  soon  fovnd  that 
tbe  new  girl  waa  a  Mies  Oartrode  B.  Baatoa. 
of  Larwcu.  Ind^  wtm  had  airlvad  to  suy  for 
a  tana  wtth  her  grandpareata.  tha  Wills nn 
lUn  Cupid  had  UtUe  dlfleulty  In  aaaklBg  a 
love  match  between  these  young  peraona  and 
In  1895  they  were  mairled.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Vettch  decided  be  had  lieen  wotklng  for 
others  long  enough  and  tried  out  an  ex- 
periment whlbh  proved  very  auifnashil.  Ha 
porehasad  a  dry-  gooda  stock  In  his  preaant 
location  and  haa  been  one  of  Perrj^borgia 
substantial  busineaamen  for  the  past  37  yeara. 
He  built  a  9-room  bouse,  fully  expecting 
to  have  every  room  filled.  Only  one  child 
came  to  this  fine  pair,  a  son.  Kenneth,  who 
when  he  returned  fkom  WorW  War  i  narrted 
and  aettled  down  In  Petrysborg.  When  their 
son  Stephen  waa  t%.  Kenneth  died  in  Hew 
Mexico,  where  he  had  gone  seeking  haalth. 
Tbe  grandson  Is  now  18  and  is  In  college 
fitting  himself  for  a  tonslness  career. 

Mr.  Veltch  admlta  never  going  bat  to  tbe 
aeventl:  grade,  bat  tn  the  aehool  of  bard 
knocks,  be  graduated  wtth  great  suceess 

He  has  bdd  about  every  cleettva  oAee  tn 
the  town.  BHng  mayor  for  4  years.  Mem- 
ber of  aehool  board  for  4  yeaia.  Water  eom- 
mlsakmer  for  4  years,  member  ot  Way  library 
board  for  4  years,  township  U'easueie.  Ha  la 
a  member  of  the  L  O.  O.  W. 

He  la  a  Methodist  tor  ao  many  yean  be 
cannot  recall  when  he  waa  not  a  member 
of  the  Sunday  aehool  and  ttamSt.  He  has 
taught  a  dass  of  high  adioal  boys  for  over 
ao  years  and  haa  been  a  member  of  the 
church  cooncL  for  more  than  50  years.  And 
throaghont  tbe  yeara  be  baa  taken  great 
pride  In  hia  town  and  baa  always  wurked 
for  the  betterment  of  the  ooaannmlty. 

It  was  Mr.  Veiteh  who  was  very  Influential 
in  aeeurlng  the  hand  some  oaonument  of 
Perry  and  his  midshipmen  which  stamte 
at  the  foot  of  Louisiana  Avenue  at  the 
entrance  to  Hood  Park. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  elty  ot 
Cteveland  waa  willing  to  give  thla  woiider- 
fnl  monument  to  any  tofwa  wtx>  would  give 
tt  a  fitting  aetUng.  ha  want  to  that  etty 
aad  with  aeveral  other  townsmen,  secured 
this  aSatoary  ter  Perryaburg.  Pew  men  have 
.Baad  longer  ta  our  town  and  made  each 
aneaent  eouat  for  its  betterment  than  haa 
Mr.  WlUlam  a.  Veiteh. 

Mr.  Vetaoh  wiu  eelatarato  bli  et^ty  aaeoad 
birtbaayaaalveiearyPiKlay.  Wewggaatabat 
all  panoaa  wbo  af^weetato  ^ta  (tae 
OMa^  affocta  «aay  tt  wtth  a  card." 


HfAaalattit  Pawar  far  Um  la^aalrial 
Naitbwatt 


BXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  BBPBEaBITATIVBB 

Wednesday.  May  li,  1947 

Mr.    ANOEIix    Mr.    Speaker,    as    I 
pcrinted  out  before  on  the  floor  <tf  tbe 


^. 
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House,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  public  works'  projects 
Ihroui  :hout  the  Nation  are  the  lifeblood 
of  ou  economy  and  in  our  enthusiasm 
for  CT  rtaUlnt  Oofwmment  expenses  we 
shoul(  not  fall  to  make  adequate  appro- 
prlatl  ins  to  carry  on  these  Important 
works  This  observation  Is  particularly 
true  \  nth  rmpttx  to  hydroatectnc  powar 
In  th>  CohanUa  Rhrer  Basin.  The  de- 
mand! for  this  power  are  greater  today 
than  hey  were  during  the  war.  Manyln- 
dmtr  al  activities  have  been  using  this 
powei  In  converting  from  war  to  peace 
and  tre  providing  Jobs  for  veterans  and 
other  civilian  employees  and  unless  the 
powef  program  Is  continued  disastrous 
will  follow  In  the  Pacific  North- 
The  power  projects  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  are  self-llqtildatlng  and  are 
returiing   to   the   Federal   Government 

dollar  expended  on  them  with  In- 
and  at  the  same  time  are  richly 
aldlnk  the  people  of  the  Northwest  as 
well  I  s  the  entir  *  Nation. 

I  liclude  as  part  of  these  remarks  u 

time^  and  pertinent  editorial  which  ap- 

In  the  New  York  Times  In  its  Is- 

4f  aanday.  May  11.  1M7.  entitled 

IndMUial  Northwest "  which  is  m 


teres 


"Tlie 
folkrrt 


THB  anvvnuLL 


to  !•  jmn  Um  Paeifle  Northwwt.  wlileh 

Or«fOa,     WMhlnfton,     Idaho,     and 

MoBlaaa.  kaa  bMB  tnmaforoMd  by 

pewer.   WlMvaeaeath*  lumberman's 

J  and  tann«ra  ralaad  crcp«  on   Irrt- 

■oU  ther*  ar«  now  hue*  plBnU  that 

, aluminum.  ■■saMlum   ferro-alloTa. 

hMV^  etoamleaU.  alrplaass.  ahlpa  and  piu- 
tontvm.  It  U  aaft  to  aay  that  had  it  not 
for  BaojMvUl*  and  Grand  CoulM  w« 
oouM  Dot  have  mat  tha  war  d«mand  for  mbm 
Pt  tbmm  matarlala.  On  tha  baaU  of  — rgy 
jiolivi  €im  ttM  BonnavkU^Orand  Coulo*  aya- 
a  MtfiA  UwfMS  ta  tiM  OBuatry.  TM 
MMat  to  SO  iMgi  I  tor  pcmw  ttet 
It  la  fla»«1ng  for  awn.  What  thia  maaaa. 
Ima  Uoeh  of  tha  BennattUa  ^wer  Admlwla- 
tratuu   raoantly   told   tha  Chicago   Bactro* 


n  was  &rat  projaetad   tha  Bonna- 

vlHs  larawl  Coulaa  ayaiam  waa  ragardad  aa  an 

that  could  bat^y  pay  for  Itaetf 

•y  a  sttelM  of  good  luck  tha 
power  ptanta  wn  raady  by 
prapartng  to  antar  tha  war. 
of  falllBg  of  with  tha  arrival  of 
tho  damand  for  aluminum, 
liin  and  farro.ailefi  li  aetuaiy  ii 
at  IMI  the  Morthwaat  Is  kaiuMI 
IMM  MattyT  Th«  Nissara  faua  pMuM 
aot  le  as^Mtndad.  TVA  Ms  akout 
Iba  l^ll  el  (ta  hydru-pewof  poaaibtllHisi  Ike 
It  aay  not  o/far  mueli  re< 
lapaaiion  of  nonin> 
i\«M*al  uu«ar  rs<|ttlre»eawi  of  thia  suia. 
Aa  h  t  Matll  Me*  It  (hs  Waat  ramatns  Ike 
MM  I  raal  mmm  ul  hydreela«iri«  anarfly 

l|   a  gradtying  tu  laarii  ihat  iha  Boiti\a< 
vltWi  IHUMI  Oottles  syelMa  kM  besn  a  proAt* 
lnvestMsai    Aa  el  tm»  M,  iMt,  ike 
__,_  _  _  iitam 

oi  »hf  \nvMt* 
ihltrMi    This 

an  leauMrfeabi* 

amjm   Mevalt-kuun 

MMS  IIM  kavt  syeragei  I M  mlUs  mt 

Tkoso  vhe  pcetUim   ine 


wia  11  mil  ••  lis  Hy«Hw-|rww^ 

•I  L  iwreasa  pfajeet  aay  m 
IM  I  MauM  *4  Ike  raMi  «p 

«\«Milal  uu««r  rs<miwaiw< 


■MM  PiMl  •ntiwlh||  Is  I 
kifi  aa    Iks    liooo. 


kllefiH>h«iur 

iavi   af  a  asw  Industrial 
um  pile  aaf  ke  sutauttii 
lay  wall  pMiir  Iksss  ttgursa 

wmi  taUtag 


iat,  M«  thai  a 
ituted  tm  eaal  at 


pen  In  other  parts  of  tha  world,  the  Ifo 
wtat  will  raly  on  tha  Columbia  River 
trlbutarlea.     A  potential  of  aoma  35.i 
kUowatts  remains  to  be  developed. 
mora  gold  in  the  water  of  the  Columbia 
there  la  in  any  of  the  hUla  of  the  Far 
Horaca  Orcalays  advtca  to  a  young 
atlU  good. 


Sefl  Gkoscrvatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THS  BOU8I  OP  RSPRSBXNTAl 
Wednesday,  May  14.  1947 

Mr.   BROOKS.    Mr.    Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

oso.  I  Include  the  following  editorial ; 

the  New  York  Times  of  April  13.  IS 

SAvnio  THS  son. 

A   raeant    announcaoient    from    tha 
Con»ervatlcn  Sonhea  of  the  Departr 
Agriculture  emphsaisaa  two  important 
Vlrat.  afloru  to  aava  the  Nation's  to( 
Tnf^**t  prograaa;  second,  we  itlU  have  a( 
iMMraMa  dlstanca  to  go.    The  auttat 
tha  paat  are  sober  reading.    Tha  Sarvteo  i 
mates  that  batwaan  1806  and  1930  a  fuU 
Uon  4tcraa  of  topaotl  were  loat  each  year; 
more  than  SO  percent  of  the  country  s 
lands  kava  boao  daoMgad  to  soma  dc 
wind  or  w«t«r  iisslDa;  tkat  tha  east  haa  i 
abour.  f4.OOO.0OO.0M  annually. 

Since  laao  tha  rata  at  damage  haa 
■lowed  to  approxlxnauly  half  a  million 
par  year.  As  tha  result  of  a  recent 
the  8CS  aaya  that  ainoe  1760  ve  have 
or  badly  damaged  about  asS.OOO.OOO  ac 
crops  and  graaing  land:  soma  776.00u.ooo  i 
are  arodad  to  greaur  or  laaaar  dagrea. 
lavontory  ahowa  1.060.000.000  acres  of 
land  for  tba  futnra.  Of  this  flgur'^  a| 
460.000.000  acres  are  elaaalHed  ns  g«  '  J 
land  Tha  balance  win  serve  beat  aa 
and  timber-producing  land. 

A  significant  victory  for  the  conaerval 
lata  eaoM  in  1035  when  the  Conrrraa 
the  aoU  OoDMTvation  Act  and  the  aott 
aanratioB  Swioa  was  aatfa  a  psnnsn<>nt  | 
of  tha  Dtpartmant  of  Agrteulturs.    8.  .cal 
data    tJM  sail-eoBSWatton    dlstr'.cta 
baan  organlaad.    Um  dlatrlcta  are  run 
participating    farmers.     Nearly    4.000.1 
the    approximately    6.000.000    farms    la 
I'nited    Stataa     now     bakwg    to    dta 
Through    cooperative    arrangement    n 
can   hire   machine*   for   terracing,   drat 
aad  soalaunng     guu  Ooasarvatton 
anerig  and  fsrmert  plan  strtp*errppu  g,  j 
gallon,  sever  srepping.  gully  planting, 
reals  ration  of  wreisd  kalds.    The  reatc 
of  fiurm  land  Is  a  verM  problem 
fundamenial  lo  a  peaeeful  wrrid     ir 
•avf  ihs  sett  tiUM  |0  (eresrd  to  a  ■u« 


wnwmtw  OF  mmaum 
HON.  GEORGE  F.  MILUR 

ee  OAUfoaim 
»  THI  NOOU  Of  MnunBiTA- 

Mr.  imuai  of  cs ''   A 

r,  under  leave  to  t^.cua 


ID.  I  Include  the  fol- 

loumal.  Louisville.  Ky« 
11.  1»47| 

Pr«50N8? — A  assay 
)P'a  Axs  Ncrnm  Com* 
BUT   PXOPLS    Looi 


Bingham) 

^tlons  block  much  Amer- 

displaced  persona  of 

moat  of  them  are  Com* 

!  Is  that  moat  of  them  are 

le  real  facU.  which  give 

tnawer. 

question  first,  ofllclal 
tly  about  30  percent  of 
le  largest  group  among 
Christians  belong  to 
llalth.  followed  by  Prot- 

lodoz. 

lunlsm  among  the  DPIs 

mark.     Of  all  the  dls- 

irope,  more   than   half 

1 20   percent  Baits    (from 

itonla).  and  6  percent 

It  tbeae  people  go  back 

the  simple  reason  that 

an  tl-Comm  unlet.      The 

Mnt  at  Warsaw  which  la 

^t  domination,  the  Tugo- 

get  short  shrift  under 

Both  groups  fear 

Id   poaalbly   death   for 

if  they  ahould  go  ba^  i 


Hors 


esnt 


Its  Is  even  more  extreme, 
intrlaa  have  been  com- 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.  They 
le  Soviet  dtlsena  If 
>ve  homeward.  Much  as 
le  life  of  the  DP  campg^ 
U  not  accept  the  altanuu 
I  thrmselrea  to  tha  tendsg 
6   R 

a  million  of  theae  home- 
Europe,   moat   of   them 
larlcan  and  British  cones 
Austria.     The  two  Allied 
Itrlsted     over     6.000.000 
I  of  the  war.    Tboaa  ware 
to  go  home,  who  had 
ermany  aa  slave  laborers 
|to  get  back  to  their  own 
imbers  are  still  heading 
eort  of  about  860.000 
Tha   great   majority   of 
Is  with   anti-Communist 
puluical  paraaeutlon  at 
of  not  more  than  ona« 
rallgtous  perssoutioo 

snd  Impersonal  thlnp. 
}w  however,  that  among 
)Pi,    there    are    673,000 

61  000  Tugeslaya,  U 
Msrlng  of  a  iOMg 

well  to  rtansinktr.  tooi 
[Ihaes  paopls  srs  WOBNB 

II 11  iNnsnt  srs  undii 


us  MONIf 

siill  In  isrms  el  stsils* 
titiiau  Biatss  Oiivsrn* 
,000  s  yssr  (u  suppoil 
ir  #>MtM  of  Qsrmsny  snd 
•>»<  III  half  el  Ike  leial 

|«e  nre  ■Itenittng  nn  thsm 
\%  liM|t  them  slive,  whisk 

i«<  niii  psri,    Ufs  wiU^ 

Kinniudily, 

Ml 


of  turaint  dead 
lumsn  beings.    Tbsse  are 
csn  bs  kept  indsAnltely 
and  •klldraa 
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wbo  want  to  live  a  normal  life  of  their  own. 
They  have  been  marking  time  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  nearly  a  years  ago.  living  In  slight- 
ly renovated  concentration  camps,  waiting 
for  a  door  to  open  to  them  somewhere  in  the 
world.  They  are  a  eroaa-aectlon  of  human- 
ity. Some  are  highly  Int^ecttial  college  pro- 
fassors.  lawyers,  doctors;  many  are  artisans 
and  small  tradesmen:  a  large  number  are 
poasants  whoae  knowledge  and  experience  la 
on  the  land. 

America  la  not  going  to  force  theae  people 
So  go  home,  to  what  they  believe  would  be 
paieecutlon  and  death.  If  we  adopted  such 
a  policy.  It  would  be  greeted  by  mass  suicides. 
We  surely  are  not  going  to  let  them  stay  on 
indeflnlUly  In  the  camps,  where  they  cannot 
produce  their  own  livelihood  and  can  only 
act  as  a  contlnvud  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  Prom  the  Coiirler -Journal.  Louisville.  Ky., 

of  Feb.  12,  IM71 
How  Cah  Ws  Deal  Wrrn  thx  DP*8?— Uklsss 

V.'E  Dicnm  oh  a  Cotrssx  ov  AcnoM,  ths 

DP*s  Abk  Ooins  To  Bk  a  Costlt  Bxtroem  on 

Od«  Hands 

(By  Barry  Bingham) 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  dls- 
plMsad  pscaons  of  Europe?  As  cited  In  this 
spaet  yastertlay.  there  are  about  850.000  of 
them  who  would  literally  rather  die  than  go 
back  to  their  native  lands.  About  one-fifth 
of  them  are  Jews,  who  fear  religious  perse- 
cution In  Poland,  where  pogroms  have  re- 
cently occurred.  Four-fifths  are  Christians, 
moat  of  whom  fear  political  persecution  be- 
cause they  hsve  anti-Communtst  records. 

There  sre  fotir  courses  which  America 
might  pursue  In  dealing  with  this  human 
problem.  One  U  to  let  the  DP's  stay  forever 
In  former  concentration  camps,  at  s  cost 
of  1300.000.000  a  year  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Another  Is  to  abandon  them  nnd  let 
them  starve.  A  third  is  to  try  to  force  them 
on  other  covmtrles.  while  Insisting  that  we 
ourselves  can  give  shelter  to  none  of  them 
In  tha  United  SUtes.  The  fourth  Is  to  taks 
ths  lead  In  dUtrlbutlng  them  among  vari- 
ous nations  by  offering  to  take  a  limited 
nun^ber  into  this  country. 

The  first  two  solutions  seem  out  of  ths 
question,  as  too  expensive  and  too  brutal. 
The  third  Is  the  course  we  hsve  been  tacitly 
following,  though  we  have  never  ofllclally 
adopted  it  and  It  Is  not  sanctioned  by  any  of 
our  reaponsible  leaders.  It  has  produced  no 
results  to  dsts.  for  almoat  none  of  the  DP's 
bave  been  resettled  In  nsw  countries. 


BSAaoif  asTiLB  wnm 
The  fourth  aolutlon  has  both  logic  and 
humanity  on  ita  aide,  but  It  unfortunately 
creates  sn  emotional  block  In  many  Amsrlcan 
mUuU.  The  Cltlsens'  Oommlttss  on  Dts* 
pkWMl  Persons  has  proposed  admitting  400,- 
000  0^  Into  the  eountry  la  the  nsit  4 
narg.  and  lO  agency  has  suggested  »  larfer 
figure,  Thert  Is  no  rational  basts  for  dread 
thst  a  ntilon  of  UB.000,000  people  wUl  ks 
swamped  ky  •  msis  400.000,  more  Ikakkalf 
of  whom  are  women  and  ekUdiek  wmw 

Ths  pVfmessI  ssems  lea  •larmlag.  lea, 
vkeu  ws  e«.nsidsr  h»w  Uitis  lmml|raU«m  we 
hsve  ksd  la  iht  lasl  (tw  retrt.  Ths  United 
•Mies  has  lon|  hsd  quotas  •«  »«»ni''««;i»i»""' 
IMallni  akoui  mm  •  mr  ftooi  att  roreign 
giUhlrrse  eemkined.  DdrUif  Ike  period 
IMMI.  ihsn.  wt  mm  prepared  lo  Mjtpl 
1^1.000  peopie  under  our  quota,  kui  onlf 
skeui  iwSoo  oame.  We  had  piMig  for  "hout 
mm  PMpls  we  would  kan  Ijfcwjn  <«»»• 
llMit  fMNlf  Ihey  hsd  preeenled  tkemseivM. 
Why  should  we  not  have  the  same  pUew  for 
ai  least  hslf  of  Ihem  nowt 

Oekeral  Marsksll  has  requested  leglsla- 
tlen  lor  entry  of  displaced  petaons  into  tkie 
guiai.  a  prepoeal  which  wlU  soon  eoase 
before  Ooagrees.    we  would  |o  back  snd  piok 


up  part  of  the  imused  immigration  quotas  for 
the  war  years,  aiKl  aelect  aome  400.000 
refugeea  we  are  willing  to  admit.  There 
would  be  no  change  in  the  basic  quotas  for 
the  future.  There  would  be  the  standard 
Immicrration  restrictions  against  anarchists, 
persons  who  would  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment by  violence,  criminals,  and  all  of  known 
bad  moral  character.  The  screening  WDUld 
be  much  more  elBclent  than  imder  normal 
Immigration,  for  American  authorities  have 
full  records  on  the  DP's  and  could  readily 
exclude  undesirable  applicants. 

Not  a  one  of  the  DP'a  wotild  become  a 
charf^e  upon  the  community.  Organizatlona 
and  Individuals  are  already  pledged  to  take 
financial  responsibility  for  all  those  ad- 
mitted. Many  would  become  producers  in 
this  country,  using  their  skills  to  create  em- 
ployment for  American  workers.  The  hou.ilng 
shortage  would  be  little  affected  by  their  ad- 
mission, as  nearly  all  have  relatives  In  this 
country  who  would  take  them  Into  their  own 
houses. 

TBX  op's  WOOLO  bs  AM  ASSCT 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
cently endorsed  the  "recapturing"  of  wartime 
quotas  for  the  use  of  displaced  persons. 
Church  groups  are  taking  the  same  position. 
Orpanized  labor  shows  that  It  does  not  fear 
the  competition  of  these  refugees,  s  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  farmers  who  wovQd 
help  to  meet  s  shortage  of  farm  labor. 

There  are  eminently  practical  reasons  for 
America  to  take  the  lead  In  placing  the  dis- 
placed persons.  General  McNamey,  the  com- 
manding general  of  our  military  forcsH  In 
Europe,  has  said  that  cur  occupation  tnwps 
In  Oermsny  could  be  cut  sharply  If  the  DP's 
were  moved  out  of  the  country.  At  pretient 
they  sre  a  dead  expense  on  our  hands. 

The  moral  reasons  for  eomlng  to  their  res- 
cue hardly  need  recital.  One  of  the  proudest 
of  American  traditions  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  counuy  gave  harbor  to  the  vlctlmi  of 
religious  and  political  persecution.  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers  came  to  otir  shores  for  ttiose 
very  reasons.  The  same  Impetua  sent  thou- 
sands of  Germsn  families  to  America  after 
the  revolution  of  1840,  snd  this  country  hss 
hsd  few  more  useful  citizens.  America  was 
built  by  refugees  from  foreign  lands.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  the  world  looks  U.  us  today 
for  an  act  of  leadership? 


Pkilippine-AiiericaB  Friendskip 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  Missousi 
Of  THI  U0U8I  OF  MPrnmNTAlTVIIS 

Wein$»datt,  Mat  ii,  i»if 

Mr.  BILL  Mr.  apetkor,  today  Vlot 
Preildtnt  Upldio  Quirlno  of  the  now 
Republlo  of  tho  PhlUpplnoo  brouihb  to 
th«  memberi  of  tho  NkUonol  Proai  Club 
at  lunehfon  i  moaokf  •  of  f  rlondihlp  f  liun 
tho  Phillpptno  pooDla  to  all  Amorteiini. 
•o  thit  Mombon  of  Conirou  ond  rotiltro 
of  tho  RiooiiB  moy  ihkro  In  tho  moonkf  o 
ho  hM  brouiht,  X  om  plaolnf  hU  ipiiooh 
in  the  RNOM  iodky. 

In  kdditioB  to  hU  duUoo  ki  Vloo  Piool* 
aont  of  tho  PhlUpplnoo,  Mr.  Qutrlno  lo 
kloo  tooroury  of  Porotfn  Affklro  of  tho 
PhiUpplnoi  wboro  hlo  long  oxporlonco  In 
govommtnt  undor  the  Amorlogn  fUi  In 
the  Phlllpplnoi  la  now  gorvlni  him  ntoU. 
Ho  U  truly  a  friend  of  tho  United  BttUoo, 
for  during  the  war  which  so  reoently 
ravaged  tke  Philippinea,  his  wile  and 


several  of  his  children  were  killed  by  the 
Japanese  because  of  his  family's  resist- 
ance of  Japanese  occupation. 
His  speech  Is  as  follows: 

ODS  aiD  rOB  SUIVIVAI. 

I  hsve  come  before  you  to  Introduce  the 
new  Philippine  Republic  which  is  the  first 
indejjendent  state  to  be  launched  after  the 
Second  World  War.  It  was  l>orn  under  the 
cross-fire  of  powerful  enemies,  and  it  received 
the  most  cruel  baptism  for  having  aided 
Etanchly  with  the  United  8tatea  and  re- 
maining loyal  to  her  to  the  last.  As  a  grate- 
ful and  steadfast  depoeltory  of  all  that  Is 
noble  and  great  In  American  colonial  policy, 
the  Philippines  of  today  is  the  new  America 
of  the  East.  We  are  proud  to  be  the  daughter 
republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  our  ambition  Is  to  make  this  new  nation 
strong  and  enduring,  a  worthy  example  of 
America's  work  as  a  leader  among  nations. 
I  have  come  to  this  country  In  compliance 
with  a  national  obligation  to  convey  In  per- 
son to  President  Truman  snd  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  Filipino  people  for 
the  liberty  and  freedom  granted  us  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  America's  continued 
concern  to  make  this  her  handiwork  a  real 
blessing  to  IS.OOO.OCO  Filipinos. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines  occurred  befor.4  August 
5.  1945,  otherwise  our  fate  might  have  been 
worse.  Certainly,  It  could  bave  been  worse. 
As  you  will  remember,  the  Japanese  made 
our  homeland  the  south  Pacific  bulwark  of 
their  mainland.  They  had  tia  In  their  grip 
for  more  than  8  long  years.  If  they  had 
held  out  as  they  proposed  to  do,  and  if  our 
guerrillas  hsd  not  continuously  thwarted 
their  every  move  to  consolidate  to  streng- 
then their  defenses,  Manila  could  have  been 
Hiiofihlma  or  Nagasaki.    Who  knows? 

Nevertheless.  If  the  Philippines  did  not 
suffer  from  the  atomic  bombs,  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  upon  her  by  the  Invasion  and 
enemy  occupation  and  finally  by  the  war  of 
liberation  waa  far  more  extensive  and  heavier 
than  that  suffered  by  Japan,  or  any  other 
theater  of  war.  So  as  a  result  of  this  great 
catastrt^he  to  our  land  and  people,  we  are 
today  faced  with  the  tremendous  task  of  re- 
construction and  rehablliution.  The  task 
Involves  the  restoration  of  what  has  been 
taken  away  or  destroyed.  We  know  there  Is 
no  power  on  earth  that  can  restore  the  lives 
of  over  a  million  of  our  pe<^}le^l.IlljB30 
persons  so  far  accounted  for — that  the 
enemy  made  us  pay  for  his  wanton  cruelty 
and  to  which  our  civilian  pcfmlatlon  was 
the  heaviest  contributor. 

More  than  the  task  of  reconstruction  snd 
rehabUlUtlon.  whleh  wUl  certainly  taks  us 
years  and  years  to  aohlsvs,  our  immediate 
problem  Is  one  of  reorisntstlon  and  national 
survival.  We  who  are  lucky  enough  to  bave 
ouUlved  the  inhuflAaattles  and  krutallUsa 
of  a  bloodthirsty  and  power-drunk  enemy, 
know  only  too  well  the  yeaia  of  keavy  lakor 
and  hard'tklnkiog  required  la  order  to  keal 
tke  ikattered  splrli  and  ikake  e«  (ke  kateful 
regtiMauUon  imposed  upon  our  lives  ky 
Ikreata  snd  tiirtuias. 

Tke  tad  history  of  ny  gua«kl«od  land  lo 
that  f very  suuvesslve  Invader  tried  It  taiklMi 
11  oflor  kb  own.  Tko  Mopuklle  of  Ike  PkUtp- 
plRM  la,  ikorefore.  eaooually  Ike  produoi  el 
a  iliiraar  vfoluuoa.  in  keglknliip  iaio 
kaek  lo  Iko  IUm  wkea  advekiitroiM  oot 
romt  Ik  Iko  PaelAo  reaeksd  Ike  lilaoio' 
kesptiaklt  ikores  aad  Ikereoa  esiaMlaked 
tkeirkemsi.  Tkey  Idled  the  land  aad  prea- 
pared.   Tkey  kuui  eoouaeree  aad  leslited 


eulMral  iBtoreeune  wuk  neigkkerlag  . 
pies  and  wlik  easlem  powers  and  laett.    ta 

lesi  llageUan  brougkl  le  this  eoraer  oC  tlM 
then  eastern  leolated  world  western  eulture 
and  elvUlaatlen.  Prom  tken  on  lixe  klending 
ol  western  and  eastsrn  oulturse  leek  |lae>| 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSK 
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tt  of  CavMUBlty 

•nd  pcaiUcal  ay*- 

>  ftniaiT.  vmtm  Um  Amiion  rtftm*. 

Mrth  of  •  traa  a— BWUBy.  th*  Int 

I  to  hM  IB  UM  Ptf  BMt. 

It  twk  BO  tan  tbmn  MO  i««  for  U»« 

FUlpiio    p«opl«    to   complcu    thta 
•mkto    throM  »s»d  tMrctablfM  wMcb 
tbrtr  <  fTMT  BMttto  to  Mt«  or  p*ii*. 

of  tiM  Spanish,  tb*  _  _ 

bbtoh.  th«  PortutuM*.  th«  J«pmmm  oI 

nttdftl  vni.  th«  ChlOM*  of  Uawhonf. 

li  »Uj.  th«  Amartcana  IB  IIM.  to  tubiu* 

gat*  I  Mm.    muh  BAtMB  tried  to  wipe  out 

«h*t  Mm  frvTiew  MM  had  «rht*v*d  or  •£• 

I  ••  M  to  wtabiuh  »  MW  wO«r  of 

iWfO.  «Mplt*  ttM  oMs  ■■itwH 

Ptltpmo  ptopto  wnt  throu«h  all 

M  ft  aottor  of  0volutlon«rT 

4  If  ied«y  thffj  art  fae«d 

vttti  tiio  i0oMmo  9t  ootlOBal  aurvtval  M  thay 

, I M  fM«4  feiCofO  ta  thalr  Uvea,  thay 

pluwt  from  thrlr  owo  p««t  ih«y  can  draw 

<  tm4  d«ap  tnaplfattOB  tor  tha  futura 

Till  ••  tha  tntamaUonal  aharacrar  of  thatr 

M  r  m*ka*  tha  FUlylao  pMpla  t—l  almost 

«  alt  tha  ptpplw  d  th«  world.    Whila 

thay  aiwaya  raotetotf  otary  fortlm  Invadar 

MOa  •goteat  alt  and  avary  MM 

who  trtad  to  domlnata  Mid 

_  thay  B«-«r  aDtartaliMd  Miy 

laattr  |  hatred  atainat  anyooa  baeauaa  In  tha 
and  t  jair  pattanca  and  anduranea  invarUhly 
won  1  or  tham  n»w  atranfth.  naw  eouraf*.  and 
aran  naw  frianda 

Wl  h  an  abldinc  aourca  of  Inaptratlon  tueh 
•a  tl  u.  tha  PUiplnaa  ara  trytnc  jpdof  to 
aatab  tsh  tha  foundattoaa  «f  thMr  SspBhlle. 
But  ahat  would  bara  baan  tha  matarlal 
grouidwork  of  thla  andaaror  unXortunauly 
«a«  t  liutad  away  tn  tha  laat  war.  Tba  JolBt 
a0Bff  of  tha  Unttad  Otatea  and  tha  PhlUp- 
BtMi  to  b«Ud  an  rndurtng  aOMWm  atrue- 
{10a  or  OB  iBdapendent  and  damoeratle  gor* 
araa  Hit  Ib  tha  Far  Caat.  a  Joint  work  of 
40  yi  ftr«.  to  well-ntgh  oblltaratad.  Tba  work 
Biua<  ba  dona  all  ovar  again.  If  tha  nawly 
Mtel  IMMd  la|WiWln  to  to  haaota  not  a  mara 

^1  bat  tba  aymbol  at  a  Tlgorous  auta 

•apa  da  at  maintaining  lU  poaltlon  amoag 

Um  I  atloBa  of  tha  world. 

W^t  thto  work  Biaana  will  parhapa  ba 

tf  wa  maka  a  brtaf  ra- 

of  tba  praMnt  drvaatatloe  of 

jptna    aeoBomy.      Tha    total    Talua    of 

gM  and  loaaaa  In  the  PhUlpplnaa  raaulu 

Tug    rom  tha  laat  World  War.  aa  o<  Movaai- 

IMO.  to  aatimatad  by  AmarteoB  and 

at   approKlmataly   •O.OOO,- 


of 

it 


and  f  lit  gixt^moftm 
of  «ll  pMplaa  wh( 
t0kpi  I«t0  tham,  th 


bar 


ty  loM.  atahmtad  in 
Itb.  to  aaUmatad  at  74.t 


tial 
thla 


li  damaga  M  tml  «Uta  bB> 

ta  awMMting  to  •  PmomMM  tba 

yalua  and  oonauting  of  OovmbombI 

I.  buildinga  (or  loduattUl.  ■owwalol 

fljianctal  purpoaga.  MMl  privata  raaldaa- 

Botiaaa.    Tba  aatlaoMd  prawar  valtia  of 

lua  to  tlJtl.OW.tti.    Tha  damasaa  ao- 

to  •l.lOMtO.MO.  «  W  p«- 

af  tbo  wboia.  

-JianMa  military  noua.  which  waco  toMMd 
•Bd  etrctstatad  by  tha  Japanaaa  nuittorf|ov« 
ami  lant  in  paymant  (or  ■oedti  MM  aarrtoaa. 
^  tbtfd.  MptMtBMBg  4 J  parcaBt  at  tbo 


olal 


IB  tba  Itot  of  war 

aa  induatnal. 

AnaBolal.  and  public-utility  propartlaa 

,  OKludlng  buUdinga.  rapraaaota 

it  of  tba  total  Talua.    Our  prawar 

arbtab  waa  Taluad  at  gTS.OOO.OOO. 

a  lOH  of  070.000.000.  thus  03  par- 

Of  tba  whole  haa  been  dastroyad     Dam- 
to  avrtaultiir*  amounted  to  gliS.MOJOO. 
T  M  ftttb  Itaaa  to  aada  up  of  paraonal  and 
bov  MhoM  aCaata,  isiuaaMtbn  9  J  pareent  of 
Tb«B  tonaaa 


I  I 


tumimra    and   dsturaa. 


proparttaa  of  Oorarnmant  eorporatlona, 
Ubrartaa.  Ib  tha  erdw  naMart. 

Thasa  ttwoo  vtYldly  daacrlba  the  mat 
loaa  of  the  PhUlpptnea.     Tha  daat 
capital  equipment  and  prewar  Induatrlaa  1 
traasFortatlon  faclllUee.  and  the  ahofir^ 
not  abacnce.  of  capital  to  buy  new  mi 
arlaa  and  equipment  to  rvplaca  them,  aroj 
prlBetpal  deurrant  factors  la  tba  tmir 
lababtliMtlon  of  Philippine  aoaaooay 
riudtHon   by  thto  irary  moon.  '.^  at 
low  laTtl.    Tha  dooMstlc  >  id 
^    tnda  of  tha  country,  which  b«  r  ral 
war  was  depandant  upon  tha  export 
has  graaUy. shrunk.    Tha  duruption  ci\ 
traasportbHOA.    oooununlcatloo.    and 
faeUlttoi  to  otoo  ooniributing  to  iho 
revival  of  builneas.     While  oropa   ma| 
In  many  locslitlas.  thay  cam 
out  on  aoeount  of  tha  high 
transporutloa.    Tha  problam  of  dUtrll 
to  aceordlBfiy  aouta 

Witn  tivaatocfe.  partloularty  work 
depleted,  many  (anna  ramaln  uar 
Tha  Kugar   industry,  dopondlng  li 
Bi«ar  mills,  u  alow  in  reviving  becauM 
aoBUiOa  deatroyed  have  not  as  yet  ba' 
■lataO.    Mining  u  in  tha  wma  pfodioi 
^bo  production  of  gold  wblob  oame 
to  auijar  In  value  of  our  axporta  baf< 
war  has  not  started  due  to  lack  of 
•fbtpmant  and  adaquau  capital 

Ottiar    industriM.    such    as    tbo    H 
gifar.   furniture,   and   soma   bousahc 
duatrlaa.   have  not  laoofMsd   their 
(ootUif  in  Philippina  oooBomy. 

BMora  tha  war.  our  pleadings  wU 
Oovai-nmant  of  the  Unttad  Sutaa  ware 
what  in  tha  nature  o(  demands  for  in<~ 
quotMi  la  our  abipionts  of  sugar, 
elgara.  Wlli^  hMI  oeoonut  oU  to  the 
loaa  Market,  aa  Philippine  aaOBony 
anoM  of  thasa  comnooditlaa.    Tbday. 
a  parados.    Our  pleas  ara  (or  a  greatar 
cation  of  rlee  and  sugar  (or  oonaumi   ' 
the  Pblllpplnea. 

Again,  before  tha  war,  wa  not  onlpj 
balaxiced  our  yaarly  budgou.  but  auc 
In   nduclng   our   public   Indcbtedneaa 
after   year.    Our   budget,   like   that   -* 
United  States,  was  so  elaborate  atat- 
Incoraa  and  cxp*xKllt\u'ea.     In  fact.  (  jr 
ment  of  expected   revcnuea  was   mot 
praaalve  than  the  sUtamant  of  axpenc 
Now.  for  the  flrat  time  in  our  - 
aspa:rlenca  our  flnancaa  are  atralned. 
nuat  axplora  all  potential  aourcaa.     T) 
If  ways  of  borrowing  owney 
to  an  Independent  govemi 

wealth  and  credit  and 
good  rooord  of  past  parformancM 
flrat  time  alao  in  our  national  axlat 
have  oomo  to  roaltoo  that  it  u  naithar 
gracM  nor  •  oowfMitnw  of  national 
to  borrow  when  borrowlaf  to  juati 
oao'a  Doods  and  ability  to  asat  obli 

If  rahabilltatton  of  otir  major  isu^ 
at  an  aarly  dau  must  bo  aeeonpltohwJ 
sugar  Industry.  booauM  of  world  ■hor' 
■Bfar.  has  top  priority.    Tba  procura- 
•  bt'tar  variety  of  sugar  saadUngs. 
of  transportation  (aellltlea. 
iction  o(  the  mills,  thaaa  ara 

to  rahabllltaU  the  augar 

Our  gold  ain«.  the  aourca  o(  an  ai 
tlonal  inooMi  of  over  040.000.000  r 
war.  must  alao  receive  immediate  at 
Tb*  Philippine  Government  Is  deflnltal) 
muted  to  a  long-range  program  o(  r" 
Ing  our  economic  structure  on  the 
baats.  and  tba  groundwork  (or  this 
taking  haa  bOMi  laid.    Thto  program 
ba  aa  oompleu  as  the  altiutlon  d< 
but  we  have  atarted  It  and  we  mean 
toward  a  apoody  and  suocaasftil  and. 

Tha  paopla  and  Oovanunent  of  tha 
SUtaa  have  ganeiuMiy  astendcd  tha 
help.  Tha  war  damagoa  voted  by  tha 
8Ui:aa  Congroaa  amounting  to  04OOJI 
wlU  ba  paid  In  the  coarse  of  4  or  5 


Ipplnas  and  the  United 

[property  losses.    In  ad- 

Oovernment  wUl  ra- 

[•130.000.000  (or  the  re- 

_  and  highways  and  the 

lie  buildings  completely 

war.    Likewise.  Amerl- 

■rlato.  soma  of  which  ara 

ral  and  Industrial  pur- 

ned  ovw  to  the  Philip* 

^plne  Government  does 
It  any  revenues  of  eon« 
as  a  result  of  tha  im- 
of  tba  Islaixds'  major 
Dbuinad  a  loaa  of  OTS,- 
Jnltad  tutoo  to  moat 
|nu  of  tho  national  for- 

agreomant  botwean 

Id  ths  Phllipplnss.  which 

'  yaart  from  1M6.  to.  in 

kion  of  oxptrts  oa  Pbll- 

■t  important  itaglo  !■•• 

ktlon  program. 

Iva   of   President  Rotaf. 

»n  created  the  Phillp« 

Plnanca    Corporation. 

.0.000.  BO  as  to  provldt 

and  prlvau  indlvlduala 

jiaana  with  wh.ch  to  ra- 

to  flnanca  or  rahabllltato 

Aaaa  ara  tald  and  dooo. 

{a  wide  gap  toward  tha 

B  of  Philippine  economy. 

tha  over-all  background 

raconatruction   and   ra- 

neaaurea,  I  might  aay.  ara 

lal  nature      In  a  recant 

jerd  tha  Constitution  of 

.  PlHplno  people  voted  to 

|hts  to  American  dtlsens 

By  them  In  the  develcp- 

Itural    reaources   and   the 

utllltlea  for  a  period  of 

(re  done  thla  fully  realls- 

measures  already  under- 

j  cope  with  the  vast  recon-  , 

without  ths  active  par- 
kte  capital  and  technical 

kderatood  that  tha  Phlllp- 

ly  by  self-interest.    Much 

iva  her  economy  re<stab<* 

It  working  normally  at 

i,  when  nations  are  atarv- 
j  luck  of  food  and  shelter. 

fWtth    the    immediate   re- 
»r    industries,    prlnelpally 

J  and  mining,  she  esn  be 

a   naady  world.    Por  ax- 

eoconut  industry  mlracu- 

destruction ,  shs  was  abta 

of  tha  war  to  export 

00^ ra  which  partly  sup* 

lacuia  naeda  for  fats  and 

maasurt,  sha   wss  abla 

rid  with  abaca  and  ropa 

critical  matarlals  during 

)loh  tha  PhUlpplnaa  waa 

ition.    Likswisa,  ths  aarly 

Ilppina  sugar  industry  oaa 

Iprroant  world  shortags  of 
ind  tbo  sams  thing  can 
.rt  o(  lumber,  which  ln« 
malting  the  replacement 
to  resume  the  aala  of  Its 
krtlcularly  Philippine  ma« 
lay   to   In   great   demand 

dollars  or  any  amount  of 
>rld  would  we  Flllplnoa 
(ht.  In  granting  equal 
cltlxens  In  the  develop- 
irces  and  public  utllltlea, 
that  the  Philippines  oan| 
It  of  Amarlcan  capital  and 
ird  It  adaquataly  beoauaa 
remendously  rich.    And  la 
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making  such  a  i>articular  offer  to  the  citlaens 
of  the  United  States,  otir  decision  to  not 
maraly  guided  by  our  deslra  to  enlist  Ameri- 
can financial  aaatotance  and  tachnlcal  guld- 
anoe  but  by  tba  oonvletlon  that  we  can  offer, 
too,  through  tikto  means,  the  best  retuma 
that  American  capital  and  technical  knowl- 
sdge  can  have  anywhere  In  the  world  under 
the  prsasnt  circumstances.  Where  In  the 
world  today  can  Americans  trade  freely  with- 
out being  afraid  of  run-away  inflation  and 
bloc  currencies?  Our  PhlUpplns  peso  Is  tied 
by  law  to  tha  American  dollar  at  the  ratio  of 
a  to  1. 

Under  the  military  base  agraoment  recent* 
ly  approved  by  the  OovamroaBta  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States  and  tbe  PhUipplnw,  the  United 
States  has  ahown  Its  determination  to  pro* 
vlda  both  countrlM  with  mutual  protactlon. 
Tha  Pbilipplaoa.  too.  oa  bor  oom  part,  has 
sMurad  tha  poopls  of  ths  United  States  of 
hM  wUUngBOH  (0  ahara  with  ihcm  ikot  only 
tba  OM  of  bor  torrivory  bvt  cf  bar  oumpowar 
to  help  prosanro  tba  poaoo  of  tba  world  and 
oktand  bar  aid  to  tba  Unltad  ItatN  wbansvar 
it  to  naadad  for  tha  protection  of  hor  intareats 
tn  tha  PM  last  Ondar  tba  prontoons  of  thto 
agreement  thasa  baaas  hava  alao  bean  mada 
ivatlable  to  tha  United  Nations,  Bacurtty  to 
tbua  Inaurad  undor  thto  Joint  guaranty  not 
Mtty  far  tbo  Mfoty  of  Amarioan  life  but  also 
cf  ABWrioon  tawtmanu. 

Tba  two  paeta.  the  uada  agraaoMat  and 
tba  baaa  agraomaat.  providing  (or  tba  aoo* 
nooilc  and  military  locurity  of  tba  two  coun- 
trlM, have  brought  tham  Into  closer  rets- 
tlonshtpo  of  mtitual  trust  than  was  tha  case. 
I  daro  say,  before  tha  grant  of  Pbllippttie 
Independanoa. 

To  us  Plllpmoa  no  (aotor  can  batter 
atrengthOD  tbe  links  that  praaantly  aalat  ba- 
twean  tba  Unltad  SUtM  and  tba  PbUlppinea 
than  the  readlneaa  with  which  tba  people  of 
the  United  Statea  will  come  to  participate 
fn  the  rebuilding  of  our  industrtos  and  eco- 
Bomk:  life  In  their  critical  sWte.  After  all. 
our  praaant  deplorable  sltuatlOB  aa  a  raault 
of  tba  Great  War  to  not  completely  of  our 
own  making.  At  thto  Juncture,  may  I  recall 
also  the  great  sacrlflcas  o(  otir  people  who 
fought  and  survived  the  war— tbs  veterans 
and  the  widows  and  their  families— whoae 
ouflerlngs  have  not  yet  ended  and  who  expect 
but  Justice  and  generous  aselstanoe  from  this 
great  Government  of  tba  United  SUtee.  Ws 
ask  American  help  not  in  tarma  ot  charity 
but  In  Unas  ot  mutual  banaflt.  Wa  want 
to  be  In  a  position,  morally  and  materially, 
to  dlacharga  all  o\u  obllgatlona  to  tba  United 
States  and  to  ihara  with  tba  American  peo- 
ple the  benefits  to  ba  derived  (rom  aotmd 
and  legitimate  enterprise  pursued  In  tha 
^irit  o(  portaorablp.  We  certainly  aoad  you, 
Md  wa  (eel  that  you  need  us.  too.  In  atony 
ways.  Tba  atrongtb  o(  Amortea  today  to  the 
guaranty  o(  our  locurity.  and  a  rolnvlgoraud 
PbUtppiiMi,  drawing  Inapiratloa  (rom  your 
demoeratlc  taaehlngs  and  Ideato.  wUl  add  to 


npowOT.    WbatoTM  invMtiBoat  70a  1 
le  Pblllpplneo.  natarlal  or  aplrttual.  will 


be  an  Invaluable 
of  tha  world 


la 


■  laadenhlp 


AM  Is  Gffstcs  sb4  Tnrkijr 

EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


m  TH«  HOUSI  OP  MPBBBINTATIVIS 

WedneMtoy.  Jfay  14, 1947 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  In- 
dicative of  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
demonstrated  most  Intense  Interest  In 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  con- 


sider tbe  Qreek-Tarfcqr  sld  bUI  which 
we  have  passed  a  necessary  step  toward 
worid  peace  and  tbe  actual  strengtbenlng 
of  tbe  Organization  ttsdf.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  taKlnde  a  re- 
port of  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Rochester  United  Nations  Association, 
published  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Cbroolcle: 


nUMAN   NUOT   nCBMAST, 

aaMrra— •UBOTABiux.  poanosi  or 
POUCT  coKmniB  to  isBMBaaa  or 

rw  aaaocunoM 

Totar  policy  eommlttae  (eels  that  tbe  mam- 
ben  of  the  United  ffations  Aeooctotion  have 
a  right  to  aspect  a  statement  oo  the  Preai* 
dentil  program  for  action  tn  Oreeoe  and 
Turkey. 

One  of  the  tmforttmsto  eonsequenoM  of 
ths  Presldsnt'B  announeement  was  that  it 
brought  about  s  fooling  on  tbo  part  of  tliou* 
sands  of  our  eltlami  tbst  war  was  nearer. 
We  do  not  want  war  and  wa  auy  be  eurs  that 
RttoMa  wants  it  ss  Itttle  as  wo  do.  Our  posi- 
tion of  glgantle  strength  and  pow«r  In  tbU 
world  foroes  leadership  upon  us. 

We  can  say  with  unanlmoiu  and  drflnlta 
conviction  that  without  this  mart  Russia 
might  well  hsve  maneuvered  Into  a  position 
of  domlnanos  in  ■uropa  and  tbe  Ifeor  But 
iBccnpsttbla  with  Isstbig  sooortty  to  tba  rtst 
of  the  world. 

We  can  say  that  while  tbe  UN  has  made 
oonsiderable  adranoe  in  Its  many  ooancUs, 
very  little  progress  has  boon  made  in  giving 
It  power  in  the  military  sense.  Until  the 
United  NaUons  can  be  endowed  with  force 
that  U  superior  to  any  nation  we  remain  in 
an  era  of  national  power  In  which  the  balance 
can  be  maintained  only  through  national 
action  of  varloua  degrees  and  natures. 

We  recognize  tha  grave  dangers  of  such  a 
situation.  We  recognise  the  questionable 
charaetar  of  tba  praeadant  which  wa  an?  set- 
ting both  because  It  to  on  the  line  of  na- 
tional, rather  than  International,  action  and 
also  because  it  obligatee  us  to  support  types 
of  government  which  are  not,  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  the  word,  democratic. 

The  committee,  therefore,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  Its  member  1: 

1.  That  tbe  Trtunan  policy  toward  Greece 
and  Turkey  be  supported  If  all  lU  lm])llcB- 
tlons  ara  directed  toward  atrengthenlnu  the 
UN  as  the  agent  to  secure  peace. 

a.  That  tha  members  of  the  assodstlon 
reoognlae  that  thU  can  be  done  If: 

(a)  The  Vandenberg-Atutln  amendments, 
providing  for  the  early  asstnnptioB  by  ths 
United  Nations  of  roeponslbUlty  (or  tbe  sltu- 
atlOB  ta  tbo  Near  Bast,  not  only  are  aoeepted 
but  srs  made  the  objoetive  of  tbo  prognun  as 
it  dovalopa  in  the  near  future. 

(bl  Immediate  attention  bo  given  t<>  the 
pronulgatlon  of  a  strong  program  foi*  the 
transfer  of  strong  mllltsry  foreos  tinder  the 
UN  snd  tbst  urgent  and  immodlato  stops  be 
taken  to  prsss  thto  program  to  a  suootasful 
oooeiuslon. 

t.  That  tbo  United  tutos  saovo  to  scoom* 
pltob  tbo  transfer  of  tbo  problem  to  tba  UN 
at  tbo  oarUost  praetioal  saoiaont. 

4.  That  tbs  Unlisd  SUtes  Indloats  that 
the  polley  shows  tbe  sbsolute  nocossiny  for 
strengthening  the  UN  militarily  and  rtnan* 
elally  to  tbo  extent  that  It  to  ablo  U>  give 
security  to  tbe  world  as  a  trbola. 

ft.  That  tba  Truman  policy  be  used  as  an 
tmr"H  warning  to  other  nations  that  our 
unilataral  action  to  inconstofant  with  long 
range  plw"n»"g  for  peace  and  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Unltad  NaUons  aa  tbe  orgimisa- 
tion  to  nift*"***"  peace. 

e.  That  we  reoognlae  that  thto  move  which 
wa  moat  maka  tocuaes  attantloti  tqwn  thto 
baaic  fact:  it  to  only  tbroogb  tba  United  Na- 
tions and  its  full  and  oooaplata  Implamenta- 
tion  that  hop>e  for  permanent  peace  can 
develop. 


r  That  the  UnKed  SUtee  gnap  tba  Icad- 
ettfilp  in  putting  under  way  tbe  Pood 
and  Agrlealtnra  Organisation  rdiabUltatlon 
program  for  Oraaoa. 

g.  That  the  members  of  tba  aaaoelatlon 
traDonlt  theae  vtews  to  thalr  Repraaantatavea 
la  Oot^roaa. 

liembeia  of  tbe  polley  oommittaa  of  tbe 
Roetaastar  Asaoeiatloa  for  tha  United  Na- 
ttoBS  ars:  Orsgory  amttb.  ebalrwuui:  Mra. 
David  M.  Allyn,  Dr.  Sidney  Barnaa.  Harry  D. 
Goldman,  Ann  Hale.  Julius  Loos,  tba  R«v- 
Juatia  W.  Nixon.  Edward  M.  Ogden, 
Dr.  Dexter  Perktiu,  Dr.  Glyndon  Van  Deusen. 
and  Ifrs.  Rex  Wllaey. 


Gviog  Awty  Our  Groat  Lakes  FUliorioi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 


nv  m  B0U8B  Of 


FATIVH 


Wtdn«9daw,  Mat/  14,  1947 

Mr.  WBICHEL.  Mr.  Bpeaksr,  ths 
State  Department  In  Its  sageraess  to  do 
something  for  foreign  fovemmsiils  bas 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  England  giving 
away  control  of  our  Great  Lakes  fish- 
erles  and  Jurisdiction  over  tbe  Isndi 
owned  by  the  several  Siatea.  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  a  resolution  by  Mr. 
Krueger  adopted  by  tbe  Ohio  House  of 
RepresentoUves  on  May  8.  1947.  memo- 
riaUzbig  the  United  BUtes  Senate  to 
disapprove  the  action  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment: 

House  Baaoiutlon  71 

Raeolntlatt  mamorialiaing  tbe  Unltad  8Utea 

Secata  to  dlsapprova  a  ooDvantion  between 

tha  United  Btataa  of  America  and  Caaada. 

relating  to  ftoberiea  of  tba  Great  Uikas  and 

their  connecting  waters,  signed  at  Waab* 

ington  April  a,  IMO 

Whereaa  a  convention  waa  nagoilaiad  and 
Signed  April  S.  1040.  with  tbe  obJaeUva  of 
providing  for  the  devatopmant,  protaetion. 
and  oooaorvatioo  of  the  fisharlaa  of  tba  Great 
Lakea  by  joint  action  of  govammaatal  agan- 
dos  o(  tba  United  SUtes  and  Canada;  and 

Whereaa  ss  a  maaaa  lor  acblaviag  such 
objaetiva  ths  convention  createa  aa  intaraa* 
tional  oonunlsBlon  for  tba  Great  Lakea  fiah* 
orios;  and 

Whereaa  tf  such  oonvention  boooatoa  ef- 

I   faotlva.  Oblo  and  other  gtatas  of  tbe  Union 

\   having  responsibility  and  valuable  iatorssts 

ia  sttob  Asberlaa  wUl  loaa  jttrlsdistloB  evsr 

tba  aemv;  and 

Wbsrsas  the  tnclusloa  of  tbs  waters  of 
Lake  ■rts  in  the  proposed  iatensaUoaal 
treaty  delegates  forever  tbe  sovsiolga  rlfbu 
of  tba  United  Statea  and  of  tbs  StaU  of  Obio 
to  aa  international  govsmaMntal  agsasy; 
and 

Whereas  the  intereaU  of  tbe  Suu  of  Ohio 
la  tbsss  waters  and  flsherios  win  best  be 
ssrvod  if  tba  oonvsatloa  to  not  ratilUd:  and 

Whereas  tba  olttaens  of  Oblo  ara  very  much 
opposed  to  tba  oocvsntlon  astabttolitng  an 
IntMiiational  authority  over  such  flsherios: 
Now,  tbaraforo,  be  It 

Scsotoad,  That  tha  cmio  Bouas  ra^wetfuUy 
immiiilsllBSS  tba  Senate  of  the  Unltad  Statea 
to  disapprove  ratlflcation  of  tha  oonvention 
between  tbe  United  Statea  and  Canada  relat- 
ing to  flabariaa  of  tba  Great  Lakes  and  oon- 
nacting  waters  signed  at  Waibingtan  April 
a.  lOiS:  and  ba  it  further 

Sesohwd.  That  properly  atteatad  ooptoa  of 
thto  rasotution  ba  transmitted  to  tba  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Ohio  kiembei  of  trid 
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Ohio 
•torlA 

OTMlUlg 


May  I. 
▲ttst 


and  to  tlM  OovWBora  a(  the  Bute*  oi 
.  IndUna.  Michigan. 
and  tM  U  further 
Ttiat  tfe*  AMMMf  OMMral  of 
to  iBtam  approprttt*  fco- 
ittoortttw  of  tlM  «wtrc  of  tbt  StaU  ot 
» intenrene  b«lor«  th«  appropruu  »en- 
eommlttM  m  oppoatuon  to  tha  traaty 
aucb  Intamattonai  coannaltfm. 

by  tha  houae  rt  rapnaantatlTea 
IMTT. 


Df 


ou. 


Pivgfcu  ia  Race  RclatioDs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  Hoafni  caiouma 

THB  Houss  or  warmmMHTATiyis 

WMhMKlay.  May  14.  1947 

DURHAM.     Mr.  SpMker.  under 

to  extend  my  rrnxuLrka  in  the  Rxc- 

I   Include   an   editorial   from   the 

ro  Daily  Newt.  Greensboro.  N. 

4hich  outlines  the  economic  and  cul- 

prof  reu  in  race  relations  In  North 
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ItaaU 
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mon 
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rlca 
wltH 
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Cua 


Clerk 


Vm  BAGS  BSLA-nOMB 

a    lOBC    time    Nortii    Carolina    una- 
taed  tta  Wnioaa  aa  ttepptng  itoaaa 
wbltaa  in  their  atniggle  (or  economle 
cultural  progreaa.     Thia  courw  of  ac- 
i  f^araed  and  exchanged 
liiMaam  aoUghtened.  democratle. 
iMwaCul  oaa.     North  Carolina   to   now 
~w  BOt  all  It  poealbly  can 
the  8Uta  U   inn— llnmbly  straintac 
—to  gi»a  lU  Nagie  dtlaena  an  cdxiea- 
in   order    that    they    may    make    their 
,le  and  cultural  coxrtrlbutlaiM  to  tha 
the  Bute  and  the  South 
at  the  thinga  tb*  8Ute  haa  done  are 
by   Burka  Oavto  in   tbe  Balti- 
Kvenlng  Sun.    Par  tfiatanca.  thla  Btate 
more  than  110.000.000  a  yaar  la  Mcgro 
exciuetve  of  higher  education.     No 
11   of   tha  Nation'!   16  four-year 
_  f^  are  In  {forth  Carolina.    Sala- 

for  Negro  teachera  hate  t>een  equalised 
thoa*    for    white    teachers,    with    the 
•tartllng  reault  that  the  average  Nagro 
now  haa  alightly  more  collage  train - 
h»n  the  arerage  white  teacher     Between 
and  1942  the  number  of  Negro  aetaool 
n   In    the   Bute   roae   from   4.700   to 
.  the  number  of  standard  Negro  echools 
11  to  180:  the  number  of  high-school 

from  980  to  4.TO0:  and  tha  clrcula- 

of  Nbgro  Ubrartaa  from  nothing  to  more 

1.000.000  Tolumaa,    We  do  not  haea  the 

for  the  picgreae  which  waa  made 

ecn    IMa   and    the   preaent.   but    It   la 


graduataa 
ttan 

■tetsucs 

betv 

cciu  iderable. 


Ni)rth  Carolina*  faith  In  democratic  prin- 

a  to  having  its  effect  not  only  within 

Bute   but   throughout   the    South.     Aa 

famae  S.  Sbepard.  prealdent  of  the  North 

Lna  CoUega  at  Durham,  has  pointed  out. 

leaders   in   many   other   BUtaa  watch 

car^ully  what  to  going  on  in  North  Carolina 

be  field  of  race  relaUona.    They  consult 

iMUlera  of  thto  8UU  to  find  out  what 

hava  been  formulated,  and  how  ttMaa 

are  to  be  carried  out.     Thto  to  most 

8lg4lAeant  whan  we  consider  tbe  fact,  unfor 


dpi 
tha 
Or. 
CarfaUna ' 
•th  ! 


of  the  resulU.     These  people  are  uni 
to  follow  the  suggestion  or  leadership  ( 
ouuide  group,  but  if  another  Southern 
can  aboliah  the  poU  tax  aa  a  prerequto' 
Toting.  if  it  can  let  down  the  bars  of 
prlmarlea.  if  it  can  equalise  teachers'  i 
and  do  all  tbeae  thinga  without  any 
or   strife   and   without   undesirable 
then  the  arguments  of  the  oppoeers  in 
BUtee  are  destroyed,  and  the  ccurage  o(i 
who  fhTor  these  Just  measures  U  strer^^ 
by  the  exaaapte  of  North  Carolina." 

There  to  no  doubt,  aa  one  of  the 
tors  lald  with  more  of  wttdom  than 
won  in  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
**ttoaugh  there  to  a  few  men  who  haT 
gift  or  art  of  reasoning,  yet  every  f- 
a  feeling  and  knows  when  he  has  Just 
him  as  well  as  the  moat  learned."  Thai 
tlnuoua  ciiltlTatlon  of  such  a  feeling 
only  subauntlal  fotindation  which 
relations  can  rest  on  securely. 

"Democracy."  said  President  Sbepai 
that  audacious  belief  of  our  people 
tba  aaoat  ordinary  men  there  are  resit 
most  extraordinary  pasalbillUes.  and 
we  keep  tba  doors  of  opportunity  ' 
them  they  will  amaae  ua  with  their 
ments  "  If  there  to  a  better  definll 
danMKracy.  we  haven't  run  acroaa  it. 

We  stand  a  good  chance  of  contlnt 
our  progreeslve  course  aa  long  as  we 
allow  ourselTea  to  be  deflected  from  o\ 
and    led    astray   by   the   wUl-o-the- 
soctoi  equality  into  the  swamps  of 
or  a^calnst  the  cliffs  of  etutom. 

The  white   leadership   of  WqrUt^ 
abould  not  be  fearf\il  of  or  apelofat 
oouna  ct  oouduct  which  to  not  only 
gencrwis  but  which  In  the  long  run  i 
out  tor  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  if  our  fl 
democracy  to  worth  Its  salt. 


tbaagh  U  may  ba.  that  so  many  of  tha 
that  tha  batter  thinklxtg  people  of  tha 

know  should  be  done  for  the  Magro 

not  dona  bacuuaa  of  soma  traditional  faar 


Control  of  Airport  Control  Tow4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAl 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.     LUCAS.    Mr.     Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  I  ini 
the  RicoRD  the  telegram  which  ' 
received  from  Mr.  Allen  Rubottc 
is  manager  of  the  municipal  airj 
F^jrt   Worth.   Tex.    Mr.   RubotU 
presses  the  best  reasons  why  tl 
Aeronautics  Administration  shot 
relinquish  Its  control  of  the  airpoi 
trol  towers  at  the  various  munlcli 
ports    throughout    the    United 
The  Federal  Government  reguli 
commercial  planes  In  flight  and  I 
rouon  why  the  Civil  Aeronautics  " 
Istration  should  give  over  to  the  cit 
regulation  of  the  planes  as  they  ap| 
the  fields.    I  am  hoping  the  Con?rr« 
make  sufficient  appropriation  for^ 
tinuation  of  this  vital  service, 
gram  reads  as  follows: 

The  Amertcan  Association  of 
utivea  in  annual  convention  at  Cbic 
aa  a  apeclal  first  order  of  business 
that  you  preaent  to  the  Congreas  Imm 
its  unanimous  and  urgent   protest 
the  elimination  from  CAA  approprial 
ftuuli  for  the  operation  of  air-traffic 
towers.     Thto  asaodatlon  compoacd  of  I 
managers  and  ancutlvaa  of  wide  exi 
In  aviation,  and  from  locaUtles  with  tl 


are  amaaed  at  tha 

for  thto  key  agency  on 

the  safety  of  air  cam> 

every  pilot  and  air  paa 

I  or    any    other    aircraft. 

tate  funds  for  the  Fed- 

^r -traffic  control  towers 

(blllty  for  the  complete 

pstem   of   flight   control 

3ven   the   safest   In   tha 

AtXZN  RXTBOTTOM. 


Penalized  by  Interior 
lent  Bodf  et 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

L  McDONOUGH 

uru 

>P  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

May  14.  1947 

m.    Mr.  Speaker,  tta* 
./here  reclamation.  Ir- 
iroelectrlc-power  proj- 
needed  to  susUin  and 
>my  of  that  area,  are 
[penalty  by  the  extreme 
lended   by  the  Appro- 
m  the  Interior  De- 
it  of  the  Central  Vallef 
ilch  was  largely  cur- 
war  years.  Is  of  vital 
)nly  to  California  but 

ent    of    the    Colorado 
also  postponed  during 
of  equal  Importance, 
ce  we  have  now  entered 
Mexico  for  a  sustained 
the  Colorado  and  Rio 
use  below  the  border. 
extend  my  remarks.  I 
Mng  resolution  recently 
rd  of  commissioners 
u  of  Water  and  Power 
Angeles,  which  ex- 
tent of  the  people  of 
ia  on  this  important 

ion  9*9 

1  SUtea  has  invested 
t:   .lions  of  dollars  in  the 
Du   of   varloua   authorised 
,ts:  and 

fcese  projects  are  completed 
the  revenues  which  were 
ae  Congreaa  aa  a  baato  of 
.   and 

jum  regard  for  sound  busl- 
rvres  that  theae  projects 
•d  and  converted  into 
-producing  asaeta  of  the 

Klstlng    and    immediately 

6t    for    electric   power   for 

strlal   use   must   be  met 

r.nsumers  cannot  abide 

61.     .t   time   for   the   con- 

^eiectric  projects  by   the 

to   tnsUU   the   necessary 
Itlea  will  require  that  this 
the  annual  consumption 
of  barreto  of  fuel  oil  from 
_  ervea;  and 
m'aral    hydroelectric    re- 
ed   BUtes   ahotild   not 
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remain   tmdevelopcd   at  a  time  when  the 
people  have  urgent  need  for  the  power  and 

Wbereas  the  prudent  autborlratlon  and 
coostructlon  of  reclamation  projects  must  be 
preceded  by  years  of  study  and  planning;  and 

Whereas  any  period  of  curtailed  construc- 
tion abould  properly  be  a  period  of  Increased 
activity  In  the  field  of  study  and  planning 
of  potential  projecte;  and 

Whereas  the  sums  propoeed  by  tbe  House 
of  RepresanUtlves  to  be  approprtoted  to 
the  support  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of 
tbe  Department  of  Interior  are  wholly  In- 
adequate to  achieve  any  of  thaaa  rssulta: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ttmolvea.  Ttaat  tbe  Oongrasa  of  tbe  United 
BUtes  be  urged  to  Increaae  tbe  propoaed  H>- 
proprlatlon  to  the  support  of  tbe  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Intcrlar 
to  an  extant  at  least  stiffielent: 

1.  To  permit  oompletion  of  all  partially 
constructed  unite  of  reclame  tloo  projecte  aa 
promptly  as  sound  planning  aiMl  orderly 
urugreM  will  permit; 

S.  To  permit  prompt  oonatructlon  and  In- 
staUatloD  of  hydroelectric  faeUltiee  In  every 
proper  case  in  which  the  potent^  power 
demand  justifies  the  investment,  and  par- 
ticularly In  every  case  In  which  the  para- 
mount Interest  of  tbe  CTnlted  BUtes  In  In- 
taraUte  commeroa.  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  reclanuition  to  such  that  any  dam  and 
rsacrvoir  ooi  stnicted  at  that  site  should. 
In  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  tha  United  BUtes; 

3.  To  permit  an  adequate  and  accelerated 
program  reaeareh,  sttxly,  and  planning  of 
potential  reclamation  projeeta. 


General  Vandefriff s  Plea 


framen  cf  tha  tmlfleatlon  bill  have  managed 
■o  to  Ignore  the  corps  that  the  martne  fears 
are  wholly  reasonable.  Tb*  Vatttlegilft 
amendments  would  allay  thoaa  fears. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO  " 

IN  l^X  HOUSB  OP  RXPRX8ENTAT1VB8 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RaooKO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dayton  Herald: 

The  plea  of  General  Vandegrtft.  ilarlne 
Corps  Commandant,  that  the  bill  to  unify 
tbe  armed  services  be  amended  ao  as  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  tbe  corpa  revives 
in  tu  the  same  thought  wa  had  when  first 
we  heard  of  tbe  matter:  Tbe  American 
people  are  unpleasantly  surprised  to  hear 
that  there  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  of 
the  marlnea. 

Sturely.  at  this  Ut^date  In  Ite  history 
there  to  no  need  to  allempt  to  Justify  the 
existence  of  the  corps. 

The  two  amendmenU  which  General 
Vandegrift  stressed  in  hto  plea  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  are  simple 
ones.    The  Herald  disctisaed  tbem  aome  time 

■«**  ^ 

The  first  would  define  the  functions  of 

the  branches  of  the  armed  services,  including 

the  marines.     The  second  would   expressly 

permit  the  naming  of  Marine  officers  to  the 

Joint  bodlea  which  the  unification  bill  aeelu 

to  art  up. 

It  to  dlfBetilt  to  see  what  serious  objec- 
tions can  ba  ralaed  to  theae  two  amend- 
mento.  One  cannot  conceive  that  they  In 
any  way  would  hinder  the  desired  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  servioee.  And  they  would 
aasure  the  Ilarlne  Corpe'  future. 

No  one.  of  course.  Is  urging  openly  that 
the  Marine  Corps  be  dtobanded.     But  tbe 


Ghmff  Away  Fisheries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Ok 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBM  HOD8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVIB 

Wednesday.  Mat  14.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHELx  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
executive  side  of  tbe  Oovemment  has 
been  very  eager  to  give  away  America, 
particularly  with  reference  to  a  treaty 
President  Trtunan  signed  with  England 
giving  away  control  of  our  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  and  tbe  Jurladiction  over  tbe 
lands  owned  by  the  several  States.  I 
am  Including  tbe  following  thoogbtful 
editorial  covering  tbe  facts  by  Spencer 
Canary,  editor  of  the  Dally  Sentinel- 
Tribune,  of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio: 
•mifa  AWAT  raiisaias 
The  Ohio  LegWature's  resolution,  pre- 
sented by  Beiuitor  Pred  L.  Adams,  to  In  line 
with  the  speech  made  In  the  House  at  itep- 
resentatlves  on  December  20.  1»46,  by  our 
Ocmgressman.  Ax-vnt  F.  WaicH«L. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Wkichxl,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  protested 
against  the  action  of  the  Prealdent  In  carry- 
ing on  secret  negotiations  wttb  England  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  whereby  tbe  rlghte  of  the 
BUtee  bOTdering  on  the  Great  Lakes  mould 
be  taken  away  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  given  to  a  Joint  fishery  commission 
compoaed  of  three  Canadiana  and  three 
Americans.  Mr.  Wbcbbl  at  that  time  in- 
troduced a  blU  ordering  the  Btete  Depart- 
ment to  cease  Ite  efforte  toward  such  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  WncHB.  at  that  time  pointed  out  that 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  fish  resources  and 
fish  food  production  of  the  Great  Lakes 'to 
produced  by  Americans  in  the  waters  of 
the  various  Great  Lakes  BUtes.  He  alao  said 
that  thto  proposed  treaty  would  give  control 
to  such  partly  foreign  commission  not  only 
to  the  lakes  but  also  to  tbe  ootxnertlng 
waters,  bays  and  component  parte  of  each 
of  the  lakea. 

Thus,  it  to  not  unlikely  that  In  thto  section 
the  Maumee  River  would  be  affected  as  well 
as  the  Portage  and  TDussaint  and  all  other 
rivers  that  empty  into  the  lakea.  Nor  to  It 
an  exaggeration  to  picture  the  drinking 
water  supply  of  cities  like  Toledo  and  Cleve- 
land that  have  criba  In  lakes,  would  be  sub- 
jects of  controversy,  for  America  knows  from 
experience  that  treaties  have  some  elasticity 
which  a  needy  country  tries  to  streteh  al- 
most, if  not  qtilte.  to  the  breaking  point. 

Every  school  pupU  knows  that  back  in  the 
early  days  of  our  country  there  was  con- 
troversy over  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Statea.  Bspeclally 
was  thto  true  of  the  section  Including  tbe 
present  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Thto  was  due  to  the  Canadian  claim  to  the 
Columbia  River  because  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
00.%  exploration  there  and  by  right  of  twlng 
it,  while  the  United  BUtes  based  ite  claim 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  and  an 
earlier  Spanish  claim  which  was  transferred 
to  our  Nation  In  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803  and  In  1819,  when  Florida  was  sold  to 
the  United  BUtes. 

So  violent  did  the  Northrrest  settlers  be- 
come that  the  Oregon  Territory  threatened 


to  seeede  If  Ite  claims  vers  not  adequately 
protected  by  the  United  BUtee.  Eventually 
the  famotia  cry  of  "54-40  or  fight"  waa 
raised:  and  for  a  time  It  looked  In  IBM  like 
war  wotild  have  to  settle  the  dtopute.  This 
meant  that  the  boundary  Una  waa  to  extend 
to  that  uatude  of  M'lO*. 

The  treaty  of  1818  with  Great  Britain  had 
fixed  the  north  botmdary  line  west  to  the 
crest  of  the  noOcj  Mountains  at  40  degrees: 
but  It  bad  left  tbe  land  west  and  north 
of  that  open  for  10  years  for  occupancy  by 
both  ooimtrtes.  FoUowIng  this  In  IBM,  Rus- 
sia concluded  a  treaty  wltii  the  United  BUtee 
acknowledging  her  southern  botmdary  to 
be  64*40'  north  latitude.  Finally,  In  1848  a 
compromise  treaty  with  Great  Britain  waa 
ratified  which  esUbltohcd  tbe  preeent  bound- 
ary at  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  the  main 
^.H>«ifM>i  through  tbe  Stralte  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  Then  foUofwed  the  century  of  peace 
with  Canada  which  was  celebrated  June  16, 
1948.  especially  in  the  Northwest. 

Thus,  the  proposed  treaty  with  reference 
to  fisheries,  which  Congressman  Wkicbsl, 
Benatcv  Adams,  and  tbe  Ohio  Legislature  pro- 
teat,  would,  in  effect,  change  the  bouxulary 
line  which  has  stood  for  over  100  years,  since 
It  wotild  acquire  the  aame  right  over  theira, 
while  the  adjacent  BUtes  would  have  noth- 
ing but  argumente  as  to  their  Intereste.  Let 
the  Ccoigress  Insist  on  keeping  these  intereste. 


Hariae  Corps  Cribcs  SkMU4  Speak  Openly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
otD,  I  Include  tbe  following  editorial 
from  the  Daj^n  Journal: 

The  value  of  oppoeltlon  even  to  worth 
while  measures  to  being  demonstrated  to- 
day In  the  unification  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Forces  Committee.  Were 
Benator  Robcttsoh  of  Wyoming  not  a  foe 
of  xmification,  the  charges  that  a  plot  is 
afoot  to  reduce  the  Marine  Oorpe  to  Impo- 
tence might  never  have  been  tnought  to 
light. 

Now  the  Wyoming  Senator  is  digging 
deeper.  General  Vandegrift,  tbe  Marine 
Commandant,  told  the  committee  a  year  ago 
In  dosed  session  that  "for  soom  time  I  have 
been  aware  that  the  very  eziatence  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps  stood  as  a  continuing  aflrtmt 
to  the  War  Department,"  Moreover,  lie 
sUted  tbat  documente  held  by  tbe  Joint 
Chlefa  of  Staff  bore  out  hto  claim. 

Benator  Bobebtson  wante  a  look  at  tliose 
documente.  So  doea  the  puUle.  If  there 
to  any  Intention  to  deemphasiae  such  an 
integral  part  of  our  armed  services  set-up, 
the  only  branch  that  to  continually  alerted 
for  instant  service,  tbe  branch  with  the 
highest  esprit  de  corps,  then  tbe  public  to 
entitled  to  know  about  It.  More  than  tbat. 
the  public  to  entitled  to  know  why. 

Public  sUtemente  from  the  brass  in  other 
branches  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  held  In  the  same  esteem  by  the 
Army  as  It  to  by  the  American  pe<H>le  If 
thto  to  not  true,  the  public  of  thto  Nation, 
which  now  Itaelf  has  a  high  peroenUge  of 
veterans  from  all  branches,  needa  to  be  in- 
f<nTned  on  the  reasons  for  such  prejudice. 

Let's  have  the  story — the  whole  story. 
Let  critics  of  the  Marine  Corps  ivesent  the 
case  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Star 
chamber  politics  has  no  place  in  to  vital 
a  matter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LoutaiAiiA 

DV  tBX  BOC8S  OP  REP&XSXNTATXVB 

Wednesday.  Mat  i*.  ^947 

BOOOS  o(  lifmWant.    Mr.  Speak- 
u^der  leavv  to  extend  ray  remarks  In 
1. 1  include  the  following  news- 
edltorlals: 

tb*  New  York  BenUd  Trlbun*  oX 
May  11.  19471 


•AT*  PtTBUC  OmCTOH  IS 


Mr 

er. 
the 

I 


Reco«b. 


p. 

put»U: 


thelia- 

OmtBt 

rvtxtr  >ed 


rhy 


..    May    9— American    opinion,    both 

an4  olBclal.  ■trongly  approves  tb«  for- 

of  a  Uatted  Statss  at  Bxirope.  Count 

Ooodeabovs-Katavfl.    prMklwat    of 

luropaaa  UnloB.  Mkl  hart  PrUUy. 

OovidenbOTC-KiUarfl.  who  has  Just 

to  Surops  from  the  United  Stataa. 

Americans   simply    cant    understand 

on   the  Continent   hare   tolerated 

ly    and    sutarehy    Instead    of   imltlng 

the   type  of  federal   structure  that 

■de  the  United  8t««aa  the  richest  na- 

n  the  world." 

count  piwdlMid  that  the  first  step  In 

ng  the  Meal  of  s  federal ised  Europe 

be   a   union    betweaa  Bagi*!^   *"<* 

and  that  Belgtum  and  ■olland  would 

roUow  suit. 

the  Cbatunooga  Times  of  May  7. 1947 1 


tha 

of 
No 


la  the  MCond  anniversary  of  the 
it  World  Wsr  n   In   Europe.     And  yet 
itorUl  la  far  from  being  In  a  formal  sute 


pence 


principal 

The 

garta 


traatlsa 
bava 

A 
la 
traat' 


bsguji 
been 


D-da: 


launched 
land 


Berlli 


Buro  w 
WhUi 
man; 
ward 


Into 


trsatiee   have   been   arranged   for   the 

Hiemy.  Germany,  or   for   Austria. 

treaties  with  luly.  Hungary.  Bul- 

Rumanla.    and    Plnland    were    finally 

on  February  10.  1947.  W  years  after 

hostilities  ended  In  Europe.    But  even  these 

have  not  been   ratified   and  hence 

not  gone  into  effect. 

<|Htaln  amount  of  opposition  has  arisen 

United  SUtee  to  ratifying  the  Italian 

without  changes. 

stalemate  on  the  treaty  with  Germany 

4ieant  that  actual  drafting  has  iM>t  yet 

A  Utile  more,  but  not  much,  has 

oaiplMMd  on  the  Austrian  treaty: 

i%  yean  after  the  surrender  of  Jspan 

I  sea  preUmtnary  aiae^iooM  have  been 

m  the  peace  treaty  with  that  ccuntry. 

▼Bxlay  came  11  months  and  a  days  sfter 

when       British- American-Canadian 

landed  In  Normandy.     Two  days  be- 

tone  had  been  captured  by  the  Alllee. 

the  campaign  In  Italy  bogged 


days  after  D-day.  the  Soviet  forces 
their  final  offensive  sgalnst  Ptn- 
Seventeen  days  sfter  D-day  the  Red 
I  tugan  their  offensive  sgalnst  the  main 
B  front  which  was  to  carry  them  to 


AUiiaat  1  yean  after  the  victory  we  find 

in  danger  of  slipping   into  cbsos. 

Secretary  Marshall  couiiaels  patience, 

students  of  world  problems  come  for- 

wlth  a  plan.    It  calls  for  a  tmlon  a< 

4m     European    states,    predoodaeatly 

but  also  to  some  extent  political. 

what  has  begun  to  be  known  as  tbe 

Unlt^  SUtea  of  Europe. 

tor  PULBUCRT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas: 

Tromas.  Democrat,  of  Utah. and  Rep- 

tettve  -aooaa.  Duaocrat.  of   Louisiana. 

baH  lntf»<wsg  In  OnMrsaa  a  reaolutloi 


reading  In  full  "that  the  Congrcaa  fat 
creaUoD   of    the    United   Statee   of 
wltliln  tbe  framework  of  the  United 

ArtstMe  Brlaad.  10  times  premier  of  ] 
propoeed  such  a  union  after  World  War] 
It  la  now  supportsd  by  Mr.  Winston  Cht " 

In  order  to  secure  peace  in  Europe. 
a  union  seems  necessary. 


[Pron  the  Peoria  Journal -Transcript 
6.  1947) 
A  OMrm  sTATsa  or  wmony 
•■cretary  of  State  Marshall  told  the 
of  the  United  States  In  bis  radio  repurij 
Europe  Is  slipping  into  chaos  while  nc 
la  being  aceon.plished  toward  draftl 
peace  treaty  (or  Germany. 

He  Indicated  that  be  believed  some 
mukt  be  taken  without  waiting  for  Ri 
decide  she  Is  ready  to  agree  upon  a 
But  he  did  not  reveal  what  plan  he 
mind.  If  any. 

Whether  or  not  otir  State  Departmenl 
plan  we  do  not  know      But  many  stt 
of  world  problems,  both  in  Europe  n^^< 
United  Stetes.  do  have  a  plan,  one  t.v^tj 
been  suggested  before.    It  calls  for  s 
of  wtern  European  statca.  predomi 
moemmmiK  but  alao  to  some  extent 
into  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a 
Stetes  of  Europe. 
Senators  FtTuatoar  snd  Thomas 
itntlve  Boeea  bsve  introduced  U»| 
a  rssotutlon  reading  in  full : 
That  the  Congrssa  favora  the  creatlc 
United  States  of  Europe  within  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Idea  Is  not  new. 
regarding  such  early  advocatca  as 
William  Penn.  Immanuel  Kant,  and 
Hugo,  the  proposal  waa  pushed  sfter 
War  I  by  so  practical  a  atetceman  as 
Brlsnd.  10  times  Premier  of  Fmnce. 

In  fact,  under  Brland's  instigation 
European  states  that  were  membera 
Leagtie  of  Nations  met  in  Geneva  In 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  cresting  a 
States  of  Europe      The  conference 
where  fast.     The  delegatea  praised  the 
pie  but  disagreed  violently  on  how  to  i 
it.     Some  objected  that  a  body  out 
League  would   weaken   the  League 
disagreed  with  the  Brland  thesU  that 
cal    should    precede    economic    unlf 
Others    saw    an    attempt    at    econor 
financial  rivalry  with  the  United  Stet 

The   Soviet    Union    waa    not    repr 
Scyne  of   the  delegates  at  Geneva 
t)M«|IU  It  futile  to  project  a  United 
oC  BOIope  with  the  largest  snd  most 
lou3   European    stete    left    outside, 
even  saw  in  the  1930  conference  anol 
tempt   to  strengthen   the   existing 
sanltaire"  against  Moscow. 

Any   move   to  create   a  United   St 
Europe  m  1947  would  in  effect  be 
Soviet  move.    The  great  difference 
that  In  1930  the  Soviet  Union 
defenalve.  in  1947  it  is  on  the  ofTensli 
move  today  would  be  an  attempt  to 
the  chaos  which  is  threatened  by  the  ' 
tactica  in   international   affairs   and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  widely  suspected 
tually  desiring.    If  objection  U  raised 
union  of  weatem  Europe  now  would 
two  worlda  ttutead  of  one  world  vlst 
by  the  United  Nstlons  Charter,  the 
would  be  that  In  actuality  Europe  la 
divided  Into  two  worlda. 

Many  Americana  obeerve  blithely: 
IS  SUtea  could  create  a  Federal 
1780.   why   cant   the   countrtea   of 
at  least  of  weatem  Europe,  create  thel 
tmlted  stetes  in   19477"     But  the 
Isn't  so  simple  as  that. 

In   17g9  the  former  Britiah  colonl 
recently  been  united  in  war  and  had 
the  same  attitude  toward  all  foreign 
In  the  war  recently  ended,  Italy, 
and  AuaUta  were  on  the  losing  side: 
was    pro-Axis:    Portl^al,    Swltaerland,^ 
Sweden  remained  neutral;  and  ceruia  \ 


itee  harbor  pro-Soviet 
powerful  both  polltl- 

liy 

of  Europe  Is  to  be  the 
ills.  It  has  many  ob- 
before  It  becomee  a 
for  success  do  not  ap- 
le  other  soluUon  will  ' 


Standard,  Butte.  Mont.. 
>y  •   1M7I 

:    sTATSs  or  Einu>rsT 

,--r  snd   further   Into 

which    some    observers 

Btered    by    the    delaying 

Union,  the  age-old  plan 

States  of  Evirope  hss 

limelight      The  new  plan 

rwe8tern  European  stetes 

|y  economic,  but  to  some 

iited  Stetes   of   Europe. 

Democrat,  of  Arkanaaa, 

rat.  of  Utah,  and  Bepre- 

Bocrat.  of  LouUUna.  have 

klon  in  Congreas  reading 

favors  the  creation  of 
jrope  T  ithln  the  frame- 
I  Nations." 

tides   hss  been  advaneod 

1  Henry  IV.  William  Penn. 

^Ictor   Hugo,  and   former 

eler.     The  proposal   was 

Iwar  I  by  Aristlde  Briand. 

Prance,  and  la  now  sup- 

:hurchlU. 

In      gaUoo   the   37   Euro- 

.  embers  of  the  League 

it'    eva  In  1930  to  discuss 

iCieatlng  a  United  States 

pnferencs    waa   a   failure. 

praised   the  principle. 

ently  on  how  to  achieve 

that  such  a  body  outside 

krnkpn  the  League.     Oth- 

lli     T/rland  thesis  thst  po- 

Xc  economic  unification. 

empt   at   economic    and 

Ih  'he  United  States. 

3  not  represented  at 
Eume  of  the  delegates 
I  futile  to  project  a  United 
Ithout  including  the  So- 
se  plans.  Others  saw  In 
tr  attempt  to  strengthen 
^don     sanlUire"     against 

sat  any  move  to  create  a 
Europe  In   1947  would  be 

-Soviet   move,  but  there 
difference  between  now 
[the  Soviet  Union  was  on 

lost  definitely  is  on  the 

li.    move  today  would  be 

^ci  i.    tbe    chaos    which    Is 

»t  tactics  in  International 

le  Soviet  Union  Is  widely 
^Udesiring. 
Ilsed  that  a  union  of  west- 

ild  create  two  worlds  In- 
j  world   visualized    by   the 
|ep  the  answer  would  be 
pt  Is  already  divided 

u-  ,e  that  If  the  Thirteen 
id  create  a  Federal  Union 

the  countries  of  Europe, 
Eiirope.  create   their  own 

17? 
I  isn't  that  simple. 

ler  British  Colonies  had 
in  war  and  had  a  sus- 
all  foreign  nations.  In 
inded  there  Is  no  similar 
^t.  Itely.  Germany,  and 
it  losing  side.  Spain  was 
Portugal,  Switzerland. 
led  neutral.  And,  In  ad- 
tern  Eur<q;>ean  atetca  bar- 
lorltles  which  are  pofrer- 

and  economically. 
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Cvb  OB  Reckless  Spcndiiif  Re<|iurct 
Pnbiic  Suppwi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  li.  19€J 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoko.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  May  10, 
1947: 

Cuia  ON  RacKiass  Spcmnto  Raoinaas  Public 
Stn»po«T 

Saving  public  money  Isnt  a  very  exciting 
subject  for  an  editorial,  but  In  these  days,  at 
least.  It  has  the  virtue  of  being  different. 

Other  than  the  harassed  taxpayer  who  is 
carrying  an  unprecedented  burden  of  income, 
aales,  real  estete.  and  Intangible  levies  on  bis 
weary  back,  few  are  raising  their  voices  in 
protest  against  a  reckless  draining  off  of  pub- 
lic funds. 

WOTld-saving  politicians.  90  percent  of  the 
metropolitan  press  and,  oddly  enough,  big 
btulness  mansgement.  seem  to  think  there  Is 
no  limit  to  America's  capacity  to  pay  for  every 
worthy  project  and  endeavor  that  la  sug- 
gested. 

It  is  considered  modem  to  sneer  at  economy 
and  to  brand  as  reactionary  anyone  who 
questions  huge  appropriations  for  nones- 
sential functions  of  Government  which  could 
be  deferred  until  our  financial  house  is  put 
In  order. 

Most  of  the  "do-gooders"  In  Oongress  are 
well-intentioned  and  honorable  people,  but 
they  haven t  the  faintest  conception  of 
fundamental  economics.  They  support  all 
leglslaUon  labeled  progreeslve  and  enlight- 
ened, without  the  slightest  regard  for  the 
tiltimate  cost. 

To  an  alarming  degree,  the  metropoUten 
press  has  abdicated  Its  role  as  public  de- 
fender, (md  smears  Members  of  Congress  as 
vlsionless.  little  men  when  they  challenge 
foreign  loans  and  swollen  departmental 
budgeu. 

Along  with  the  growing  concentration  of 
Industry  and  the  disappearance  cf  individ- 
ually owned  firms.  Industrial  management 
has  become  as  careless  about  Government  ex- 
penditures as  it  is  cautious  about  its  own. 

Many  a  bualness  executive  who  InslsU  that 
lead  pencils  and  typewriter  ribbons  must  get 
the  maximum  use  sees  nothing  Inconsistent 
In  howling  his  bead  off  for  Federal  funds  to 
finance  his  pet  local  project. 

The  prevailing  delusion  Is  tliat  aomewhere, 
somehow,  the  money  can  be  found  to  reduce 
taxes,  balance  the  budget,  curtail  the  na- 
tional debt  and  ball  out  distressed  nations 
all  over  the  world. 

/  carries  himdes  ecokomt  near 

An  economy-minded  Republican  majority 
In  Congress  Is  now  drawing  the  wrath  of  the 
press  and  Washington  bureaucracy  for  st- 
temptlng  to  do  precisely  what  it  was  elected 
to  do. 

Granting  that  the  House  has  at  times  been 
clumsy  In  method,  sizable  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  can  and  should  be  made. 
Some  of  the  proposed  cute  are  extreme,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Interior  Department.  Na- 
tional parks  and  public  power  are  a  part  of 
oar  national  wealth  and  should  be  developed, 
not  retarded. 

No  IntelUgent  person  questions  the  neees- 
■ity  for  adequate  national  defenae  or  the 
newest  developmente  In  aviation  safety  de- 
vices. 

But  when  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce, 
Averell  Harrlman,  sa3rs.  "The  propoeed  cut 
would  reeult  in  a  dlmont  of  the  light  that 


business  and  Oovemment  require  to  make 
sound  decisions,**  he  Is  talking  through  his 
hat. 

Pertiaps  the  Secretary  could  name  a  few 
bualness  concerns  which  depend  upon  De- 
partment of  Oommerce  stetlstics  and  aaslst- 
ance  to  guide  them  In  their  day-by-day  com- 
petitive decisions. 

Mr  Harrlman  "a  sole  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  the  publishing  industry  was  to  an- 
nounce at  a  public  meeting  that  his  Depart- 
ment was  convinced  that  a  serious  shortage 
of  newsprint  exlsU. 

irOBT  AMXXICA  "sell"  rSZIDOlf  t 

The  Stete  Department  finds  that  tbe  pro- 
posed elimination  of  ite  Voice  of  America 
broadcasu  to  foreign  countries  la  proving 
embarrasaing. 

These  broadcaste  are  part  of  a  govern- 
mental propaganda  program  designed  to  sell 
the  American  way  of  life  to  other  nations. 
Does  It  need  selling?  Is  their  way  of  life 
more  attractive? 

One  would  not  think  so  from  reading  of 
the  low  standards  of  living  In  regimented 
Russia,  of  England's  scanty  diet  and  near 
economic  collapse,  of  Prance's  black  markete 
and  political  instebllity. 

While  the  fight  for  reductions  in  Govern- 
ment spending  does  not  represent  a  scien- 
tific approach  to  the  problem,  the  meat -ax 
methods  may  serve  to  sever  a  sizable  number 
of  useless  Jobholders  from  the  Federal  pay 
roll. 

Federal  agencies  have  been  placed  on  the 
defensive  where  they  must  Justify  their  ex- 
panded activities. 

On  several  occasions  President  Truman  has 
exhorted  businessmen  to  lower  prices,  so 
that  production  may  be  increased  and  the 
national  economy  malntelned  at  a  high  level. 

Tet  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  look  with 
favor  upon  tex  reductions  which  would  en- 
courage Incentive  and  increase  purchasing 
power.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  his 
views  on  tax  reductions  will  tmdergo  some 
political  adjustment  in  1948. 

Punitive  taxes  have  brought  more  than 
one  nation  to  the  walling  wall.  Why  should 
we  follow  the  example  of  England,  where 
venture  capital  Is  practically  nonexistent? 

In  the  United  States,  which  Is  the  sole 
remaining  major  cltedel  of  capitalism  in  the 
world,  the  press  should  encourage,  not  con- 
demn, reductions  In  the  cost  of  government. 

It  should  discourage  Stetes  and  munici- 
palities from  leaning  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  support.  Federal  aid  should 
come  only  after  they  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  completely 
and  without  waste. 

The  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  reminds 
us  that  although  chambers  of  commerce, 
manufacturers'  associations,  and  other  busi- 
ness organizations  are  constantly  demanding 
Federal  budget  cute,  too  many  of  them  are 
likewise  asking  for  exceptions  in  tbe  cutting 
where  it  affecte  their  local  community  and 
area  projecte. 

The  Ohio  chamber  correctly  observes  that 
under  such  conditions,  the  average  Congress- 
man could,  with  understandable  bewilder- 
ment, abandon  his  determination  to  curb  an 
extravagant  government,  leaving  tbe  Federal 
spenders  and  burerius  free  to  continue  almost 
unlimited  squandering. 

LOAMS  TO  STEAIM  tTNmD  STATES  aBOtJECSS 

With  passage  of  the  Greco-Txirkish  loan 
virtually  a  certelnty  and  further  extension  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  yet  to  come,  the  lending 
resources  of  the  United  Stetes  will  be  sub<> 
Jected  to  a  terrific  strain. 

England  has  already  used  up  nearly  half 
of  our  $3,760,000,000  loan  tc  keep  her  economy 
from  disint^ratlrig.  There  Is  no  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  of  this  n»oney  will 
ever  be  repaid. 

Sly  suggestions  have  come  from  Stalin  that 
Russia  win  be  far  more  "cooperative"  If  she 
can  get  a  billion  or  two  from  the  United 
SUtea. 


Financial  help  for  Korea  will  soon  get  Ite 
first  teet  In  Oongrees.  A  loan  to  Hungary 
and  Increased  aid  to  Atisttia  follow  Korea  on 
Preeldent  Truman's  foreign-aid  timeteble. 
nance  and  Italy  are  next. 

The  eventtial  cost  of  the  so-called  Truman 
doctrine  U  placed  somewhere  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty  billions  of  doUsrs,  a  sum 
approadmatlng  our  total  national  debt  in 
IBSa. 

Lsr'a 


It  is  high  time  that  we  came  to  a  true 
realization  of  the  financial  perila  that  lie 
ahead  and  swiing  into  action  against  waste 
in  government,  whether  It  be  local.  State, 
or  National. 

Let  no  one  convince  you  that  all  of  the 
desirable  projecte  undertaken  by  Govern- 
ment are  eeaentlal,  or  that  all  Federal  em- 
ployees are  devoted  public  servante  who  save 
your  money  and  protect  your  Interests. 

The  waste  and  Inefficiency  in  Government 
bureaus  is  appalling.  Civil  service  protecte 
the  incompetent.  A  Member  of  Oongrees 
can  make  life  tucomlorteble  for  any  con- 
scientious administrator  who  fires  an  em- 
ployee from  the  Congressman's  district  tat 
any  cause. 

The  lazy,  shoddy  methods  used  in  many 
Washington  agencies  would,  if  known  to  the 
general  public,  start  a  clamor  for  a  house 
cleaning  that  would  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  other. 

So.  If  your  Senator  or  Repreeentetlve  in 
Congreas  believes  there  is  some  JusUflcation 
for  cutting  the  caste  of  government  and 
making  your  tax  dollars  go  ftuther.  he  li 
more  nearly  right  than  wrong. 

As  a  wartime  ex-bureaucrat,  I  know  where- 
of  Iq>eak. 

JOBV  S.   KmORT. 


kitk  ti  Greece  and  Tvkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LoxnsuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  li.  19i7 

Mr.  BOOGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune: 

HBASD  'BotnrD  THE  woau> 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  Friday 
for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  carries  the 
amotmt  aaked  by  President  Truman  and  com- 
pllea  substantially  with  his  other  requeste. 
There  are  a  few  minor  changes  from  the 
Senate  measure  which  should  be  easily  ad- 
justed in  conference.  All  radical  and  emas- 
culatory  amendmente  proposed  from  the  floor 
were  easily  beaten.  On  final  roll  call  ma- 
Jco-ities  of  both  parties  voted  "aye"  and  only 
107  Members — less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total 
House  membership — cast  opposing  ballote. 

The  noise  and  vehemence  of  the  opposi- 
tion during  the  preceding  debate  probably 
cheered  Moscow.  Given  full  play  in  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  some  Americans  got  the 
Impression  that  the  aieasure  might  be 
beaten  or  mutilated  by  a  coalition  of  Isola- 
tionism, politics,  and  Henry -Wallace-Ism.  But 
the  result  decisively  revealed  bipartisan  imity 
In  tbe  House,  as  well  as  tbe  Senate,  on  the 
issue  directly  and  vitally  Involving  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Con|;re8s  agrees  with 
the  administration  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  a  stand  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations'  obligation  to  small  nations — and 
against  their  virtual  subjugation  and  absorp- 
tion through  force  and  Intrigue  by  aggressive 
and  expansionist  neighbors. 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


ATPTM 


OF  w: 
nt  TBBWXWIOP 

tfiMMtay,  May  14,  1947 

l4r.  SMITH  of  WlMonitii.    Mr.  Speak- 

_     jriB  iMM  lost  one  of  Its  out- 

■ti>AiHrf  dtteBS  In  the  passing  of  Ernest 
Pn  «r  MarUtt.  editor  of  the  Kenoeha 
En  txlng  News.  Kenosha.  Wis. 

"  Ernie"  Marlatt.  as  be  was  affection- 
ate y  known,  by  all  the  people  in  Kenosha. 
am  especially  by  his  comrades  of  World 
War  I,  made  an  invaltiable  contribution 
to  mbllc  opinion  m  his  city  and  State. 
He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  the 
pal  He  Interest.  His  dty  was  his  primary 
OMcem.  but  he  always  maintained  an 
aril  interest  In  national  affairs. 

I  came  to  know  him  quite  Intimately 
sin*  entering  public  life.  He  often  dis- 
cus wd  national  and  international  ques- 
tioi  15  and  many  times  we  were  on  opposite 
ilds.  He  was  always  gracious  enough 
to  respect  my  news  and  I  had  a  high 
m  ird  for  his  opinions.  He  had  a  con- 
fin  iut  faith  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
peied  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  this 
cointry  the  good  aenee  of  our  people 
wo  ild  uUimatdy  restore  It.  He  believed 
ihi  t  this  eonntry  should  remain  strong. 
Ba  tale  opinion  a  universal  military  bill 
la  '  lauit  legislation."  His  final  editorial 
effiot  was  on  this  theme  and  It  will 
ttfi  forever  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
Be  was  indeed  an  outstanding 
ier.  editor,  and  patriot 

Speaker.  I  include,  as  part  of  my 
the  editorial  referred  to: 


UAKLATT 

P.  Marlatt.  working  aa  usual  this 

only  a  ftw  hours  before  his  sudden 

a  iMart  aMash.  wtola  the  f  oUow- 

ktrlbwtad  his  daUy 

tMaUgtou  as  hta  final  stint.    Thoaa 

«•  earrtad  balow  in  reapact  to  tha 

of  hM  many  years  of  community 

P- 


Laglon  eomsa  out  coi 
military  training  for  tba 
I  kMd  aad  aala  forth  dearly  tha  reaaona 
I  flSMMl.    The  gaanaha  Poet.  No.  11.  of 
the  national  organ- 


fa  orahly  on  thla  propoaaL. 


to  act 


hearta  many  other 
I  mat  tte  public  generally  must 
to  some  extent  at  least,  that  universal  \ 
tary  training  holds  the  key  for  this 
to  avoid  •OBM  ot  the  pitfalla  Into  wl 
haa  f allan  in  the  paat.     It  is  a  measure ' 
MBtrary  to  what  lU  opponenu  say. 
signed  to  m^lntam  paace  and  to  pre^ 
A  strong  America  wUl  be  rcapected 
not   be  attacked.    A   weak  Amerlea 
attack  and  wUl  laad  to  war. 

Thla  la  not  only  theory:  It  la 
The  history  of  our  country  for  the 
decadal  has  daoMmstrated  It  wit 
f^ar  of  sWBBWifUl  refuUUon. 

Unlvwraal  military  training  Is  one 
Important  links  in  the  chain  of  malnt 
tlM  potential  military  strength  of 
tim  at  a  sundard  wbtch  would  pre 
TIM  ASMrlcan  Legion  and  other 
erfaaSBBMima    is    made    up    of    the 
swvsd  in  two  wara  to  reatore  the 
of  peace  when  the  world  had  been 
They  saw  soma  of  their  comradee 
causa   unpreparedneee    had    failed 
them  the  training  which  they  might 
and  should  hare  had.    They  hai 
that  this   unpreparednasa   Inrlt 
until  they  could  not  be  eecaped. 
do  not  want  thU  to  happen  again. 
They  know.  too.  that  if  such  trat 
be  divorced  from  the  dangers  of 
universal  military  training  plans  b< 
that    hope— this   training   will    bene 
individual.    Opponents  of  universal 
training  at  times  try  to  point  out 
training  will  harm  the  Individual 
accept    that    thesis,    all    thoae 
young  men  of  the  preaent  generat 
so  bravely   and  courageously  answs 
call  to  the  colors  were  spoUed  thereby, 
means  your  boy  and  my  boy    your 
or  your  husband.    But  we  know 
not  the  case.      We  know  that  in 
majority  of  cases  they  were  benefited ' 
training    and    more   eager    and    bett 
pared  to  take  up  the  careers  which 
to  follow. 

It  was  war  that  brought  the  goM 
and  the  Injuries.    That  Is  what  we 
prevent,  and  universal  military  tralnl 
the  best  chance  of  preventing  war, 
future. 

The  American  Lsglon  has  soui 
tocsin  on  this  needed  maasure.  We 
llgated  and  are  glad  to  support  It  la 
Interests  of  our  country  and  of  Its 


TW  Ifatiooal  Gnard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS] 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DSLAWAkS 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RVikBKNTAI 

IPedne^dair.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  B0008  of  Delaware.  Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
lUcoso.  I  wish  to  include  an 
from  the  Labor  Herald,  a  WUi 
Dei.  newspaper. 

This  editorial  is  significant  and 
May  X  point  out  In  particular 
faith  and  justified  compliment  the] 
Erected  to  the  National  Guard 
ckjeinc  words  of  his  editorial : 

To  tba  cBWumlty.  tha  guard  la 
local  asMl.    It  repreaMts  pnbUc 
the  highest  ordsr. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THS  MATIOMAi.  SUABB 

Ona  of  Oaorga  Wsahington's  moat ! 
statemanta  was  thla:   ~To  be 
war  la  one  of  the  moat  eSecttial 
serving  peace." 


In  the  present 

It  has  an  eapeclal  ilg- 

an   aggressive  effort   Is 

up  the  National  Guard 

rength  of  683.000  men. 

rolunteer.  clvUlan-soldler 

haa  a  long  end  dlstln- 

rice.   It  provldea  a  prlca- 

Ined  men  upon  which  an 

}rce  can  be  built  in  time 

19  guard  were  among  the 

in  the  last  conflict,  and 

^t  delaying  actions  whUe 

time  to  craata  a  gigantic 

not  the  only  emergency 

called  upon  to  meat.    In 

p.  from  the  San  Pranclsco 

(hastly  explosion  at  Texas 

}.  the  guard  has  done  a 

of  life  and  prop- 

le  guard  offers  an  t>ppor- 
Bw  skills,  to  Improve  old 
experience  In  organisa- 
Each  member  drawi  a 
Army  pay  for  3  hours  of 
a  week,  and  for  each  IS 
ing  a  year.  To  the  oom- 
Is  a  proud  local  asset.  It 
irvlce  of  the  highest  order. 


le  Social  Security  Act 
ralised  and  Extended 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

IN  B.  BENNEH 

MICBKUM 
I  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 
IV.  May  14,  1947 

of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Introduced  two  bills  to- 
and   extend   benefits 
[Security  Act. 

»duces  the  eligible  age 
lars  to  60  and  provides 
Increase  In  benefits  pay- 
jple  should  not  be  re- 
jle  along  on  their  Jobs 
[reached  age  65  In  order 
;nsion.    If  the  average 
Itil  he  is  60.  he  has  de- 
f niltf ul  years  of  his  life 
jght  to  be  able  to  retire 
live  comfortably  on  a 
>malning  years.    More- 
it  benefit  schedule  has 
low.    As  a  matter  of 
in:  !y  low  under  present 
Iconditions.    The  25  per- 
)vided  In  my  bill,  would 
benefits  on  a  more  fair 
jls. 

St  week  Congress  voted 
100.000.000  to  ball  out 
tcadent  governments  of 
Millions  more  in  this 
)rospect.  I  do  not  favor 
|cy  which  is  made  with- 
own  financial  security. 
we  can  afford  to  spend 
)le  and  governments  of 
certainly  can  afford  to 
liberal  with  our  own 
-age  pensions  in  this 
enable  our  citizens  to 
Id  respectable  existence, 
fit  on  the  present  miserly 

ItJKICIPAL  SMPLOYiaS 

>ill   I   have   mtroduced 
;lal-securlty  benefits  to 
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state,  county,  and  municipal  employees 
and  to  individuals  who  are  self-employed. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  denying  social-security  benefits 
to  an  individual  merely  because  he  liap- 
pens  to  work  for  the  State,  county,  dty, 
or  other  municipality.  These  persons 
should  have  the  right  to  make  social- 
security  contributions  the  same  as  per- 
sons in  private  employment  and  receive 
tbe  same  benefits  when  they  reach  re- 
tirement age. 

Some   of   our   States,   counties,   and 
mxmicipalities  have  ade<iuate  existing  re- 
tirement or  pension  systems.    Most  of 
them  do  not  hbve  aiiy  such  program.   It 
Is  not  my  intention  to  disrupt  or  inter- 
fere with  State,  county,  or  municipal  re- 
tirement pension  plans  which  adequately 
take  care  of  the  emplojrees  covered  there- 
by.   Rather  it  is  my  Intention  primarily 
to  provide  retirement  pension  coverage 
for  those  not  now  covered  and.  secondly, 
to  permit  those  units  of  Government  now 
having  such  plans  to  supplement  it  by 
Social  Security  Act  ben^ts.    Inasmuch 
as  my  amendment  makes  it  optional  for 
these  governmental  units  2q  have  their 
cmplosrees  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  those  already  adequately  provided 
for  by  their  own  retirement  laws  can  con- 
tinue under  their  presert  system.    But 
social-security  benefits  would  not  inter- 
fere or  be  a  substitute  for  retirement  pay 
because  in  most  cases  retirement  pay  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  the  individual 
with  an   adequate   living.     Then,   too, 
these  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  would  accrue  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  city,  county,  and  other  munici- 
pal employees  who  do  not  at  present  have 
any  retirement  or  other  old-age  benefits 
whatsoever.    This  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  many  small  cities  and  other  small 
municipal  agencies  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.   These  agencies  are  in  most  cases 
financially  unable  to  provide  any  retire- 
ment assistance  even  in  a  small  degree, 
no  matter  how  much  they  would  like  to 
care  for  aged  employees.     So.  If  they 
are  to  be  taken  cture  of  at  all.  it  must  and 
should  be  under  the  broad  plan  of  Fed- 
eral social  security,  the  machinery  and 
framework  of  which  have  already  beai 
created  and  established. 

We  have  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
State  and  municipal  employees  in  this 
country  who  have  given  the  better  part 
of  their  lives  to  that  particular  service. 
It  should  not  be  expected  that  they 
should  run  the  risk  of  giving  up  their 
present  jobs  to  seek  private  employment 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  social- 
security  benefits. 

asLr-KMn>OTB  msoits 

Likewise,  there  Is  a  large  group  of  seJf- 
employed  persons  In  the  country  who 
would  like  to  make  social-security  con- 
trlbutloiis  and  thus  receive  the  benefits 
thereof  at  retirement  age.  These  self- 
employed  individuals  in  most  cases  are 
employers  only  in  a  technical  sense.  I 
say  technical  sense  because  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  a  man  with  only  one.  two,  or 
three  employees  Is  not  considered  an 
employer  in  common  parlance  or  usage 
of  the  term.  Furthermore,  the  average 
employer  with  only  a  few  employees 
comes  within  tbe  $3,000  per  annum  sal- 
ary limitation  wliich  makes  a  person 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act.  When 


we  consider  that  the  oTer-all  purpose  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  to  provide 
financial  security  for  the  latter  yean  of 
his  life,  to  the  so-called  low-income- 
bracket  worker,  then  we  can  find  no  rea- 
sonable or  sensible  basis  for  excluding 
the  small  employer.  The  barber,  the 
plumber,  the  small  merchant,  the  garage 
and  gas-station  operators,  and  him- 
dreds  of  other  small  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  are  at  present  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  availing  themselves  of  tbe 
privileges  of  this  law.  They  wonder  why 
they  are  excluded  and.  to  my  knowledge, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  give  them  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation.  Actually  there  is 
no  answer  except  that  they  have  been 
arbitrarily  discriminated  against  with- 
out justification. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bills 
are  designed  to  accomplish  two  things. 
First,  to  take  care  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who  are  pres- 
ently excluded  from  any  form  of  social 
security,  and  second,  to  reduce  the  eligi- 
ble age  limit  from  PA  years  to  60  and  to 
increase  all  benefits  payable  25  percent. 


The  SL  Lawrence  Waterwaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  boxnsuMA 

TK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DinTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  15  Uegislative  dot  of 

Monday,  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
OvnrroMi.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Drive  To  Sink  Vast  Federal 
Fund  in  Part-Time  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way." published  in  the  Mobile  Register 
of  May  10. 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

NEW  OaiVS  TO  nXK  VAST  VSDXBAL  fUMO  XH  PACT- 
nm  8T.  LAWRENCE  WATXTWAT 

Off  they  go  again  on  another  campaign  In 
CoQgreM  for  tbe  St.  Lawrence  aeaway  projoct. 
This  tunc  they  have  thought  up  a  different 
approach — the  collection  at  toUa  to  Uquldate 
the  cost  ot  construction. 

New  legislation  to  autharlaa  the  contro- 
veralal  project  was  Introduced  Friday  by 
Senator  Asthub  H.  VainiBaaaa.  Bepublican 
of  Michigan,  acting  for  himaelf  and  14  oth«r 
Senators,  10  of  tham  Bepubllcana  and  4  of 
them  Democrats. 

Bepresentatlve  Oaaaas  A.  Domdbk).  Bapub- 
Ucan  of  Michigan,  Introduced  a  companion 
measure  In  the  Bouse. 

This  proposal  Is  almoat  Identical  to  aarliar 
proposed  legislation,  except  for  the  aaaway 
toll  propoeition. 

In  explanation  ot  the  toU  feature.  Senator 
VAKosKsaw  said: 

"Tbe  proposal  to  charge  toils  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  does  not  apply  to  xJm 
preaent  navigation  faclimea  within  the 
Greet  Lakes  system. 

"Specifically.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  local 
domestic  Oreat  Lakes  traffic  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  utlttaea  the  ISoo' 
locks  and  the  Welland  CanaL  It  will  not 
apply  also  to  the  14-foot  Osnartlan  canals  od 


the  8t.  Lawrence  River.  Trade  and  naviga- 
tion that  has  adjusted  Itself  to  these  navtga- 
tkMH  faculties  will  remain  unaffected. 

"Only  the  new  deep  water  navlgatlOB 
facUlttee  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  aatbor- 
laed  by  this  reeolutton  wUl  be  affected  by  the 
propoaltlon  to  diarga  tolls.** 

How  many  years — or  eenturlee — ^wooM 
dapse  before  the  enormous  St.  Lawrence  debt 
could  be  paid  out  of  tolto  collected  on  the 
basts  outlined  by  Senator  VandbmbbkoT 

And  where  is  the  JusUflcatlon,  much  lees 
the  neceeslty.  for  sinking  untold  millions  of 
dollars  Into  that  project? 

Senator  John  R.  Ovktoh,  Democrat,  at 
LoQtsiana.  has  laid  before  the  SoiaU  a  big 
stack  of  letters  from  American  ship  operators 
and  out  of  the  whole  *»uslness  only  one  de- 
elaree  In  favor  of  constructing  the  seaway. 

Summaiielng  the  objectkma  to  the  proj- 
ect set  out  In  that  stack  of  letters.  Senator 
OvnnoN  named  aa  one  that  tlie  seaway  would 
be  in  use  only  7  months  a  year  due  to  toe 
oondltlona.  It  has  long  been  cited  that  tha 
seaway  would  be  avaUable  to  navigation  only 
a  part  of  each  year  because  of  severe  weather. 

And  yet  a  fresh  drive  haa  been  started  to 
tosa  a  vast  sum  Into  the  project,  and  In  this 
drive  toUs  are  dangled  before  the  eyea  oC 
Congress  as  a  lure  for  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tennesaee-Tomblgbee  wa- 
terway, a  thoroughly  sound  and  needed  proj- 
ect to  sboiten  the  navigation  distance  be- 
tween a  wide  area  of  the  country  and  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  stUl  pleafda  for  oonatmctlon 
fuiuls. 


VoKc  of  AMcnca  rra^Fam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  N£W  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  Mag  15.  1H7 

Mr.   ROONEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  6, 1947: 
TXLLuro  oua  sroar 


Secretary  Marshall'a  eonfareoes  wltSi  con- 
greastnnal  leaders  abonld  have  left  no  doubt 
as  to  how  Important  he  conalders  continua- 
tkm  of  the  Voice  of  America  programa.  Sec- 
retary M"'^*"'"  has  had  first-hand  experience 
with  the  distorted  Impressions  of  the  United 
States  cultivated  by  those  who  deprecate  our 
way  of  life.  T1>e  Secretary  ta  a  man  who  has 
no  paUence  with  Idle  effort.  His  remedy  for 
inadequate  propaganda  Is  more  propaganda. 
He  recommcDds  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  be  oootinued  and  Intanalfled.  and 
he  does  this  In  the  realisation  that  these  pro- 
grams are  our  principal  weapon  in  the  world 
battle  of  Ideas.  If  we  expect  to  win  this 
batUa.  we  should  be  doing  everything  possl. 
ble  to  see  that  the  world  knows  the  truth. 
For  Congress  to  foUow  the  lead  of  the  Houae 
AHKoprlatlons  Suboommlttee  in  denying 
funds  for  the  broadcasts  would  be  to  throw 
In  the  towel  and  admit  that  we're  licked. 

The  objection  that  the  broadcasu  are 
IBopaganda  and  therefore  unsiUtable  for 
OovemmcDt  supervision  could  be  met  In 
some  degree  by  adoption  of  the  proposal  by 
the  State  Department  to  remove  tbe  pro- 
grama from  ofltelal  State  Department  oontrol. 
The  bill  would  establish  an  Intematlanal 
Broadcast  Potmdation.  This  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  trustees  consletlng 
of  IS  "dlstlnguiabed  private  eltlaens."  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  serving  In  an  advisory 
capacity  as  the  fourteenth  member.  Fands 
for  tha  Voandattan.  at  leaat  Ui  the  beginning, 
would  bava  to  eome  from  the  Oovsmnicnt, 


An 
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fact  that  jffivaU  eiuwiu  w«t«  r«pr«- 


But 


oparattoB  t*  that 

■  MdrMtint  out- 

iMUty  tor  wUig 

fttkbalMMstf 

This  wooM  !•- 
tb«  political  M«na. 

^ Um   auta   DapartOMnt 

ha*«  •  cbacli  to  insurt  that  th«  na- 

mt»rmx  wm  Mtac  mrn*.    Thia  aort 

ahouM  mU0  povtMa  th«  mmMi' 

4MtM  o<  rfrwilt— ***^  In  uaa  of  our 

^vava  iMimiaa.    Obvloualy  prlvau  out- 

I  tow  art  not  Ui  a  poattlon  to  baar  tha 

at    an    a^aqtlta    procram    thenaclvta 

aaaon  «•  0s  BOt  bara  mora  abort- wava 

caatlBf  I*  IMA  M  *»  M*.  M  now  eon- 

-       -  Bi  anurprtaa 

.hrougb  a  tumblMi  sfaratlon  thara  la 

_  ebanca  that  uHlMttly  »»••  oT  radio 

and  support  by  prlvau  fc 

laMan  tha  ooat  to  tha  <M 

w  ambark  oa  our  plan   to  countar 

MMl  bolitor  fraa  (orammanu,  it 

tea   tbat  our  motlvas 

bava  loDC 

, )U- 

Tbalr  cfforu  axa  bavai  to 
w  maiia  ooraaivaa  baaad.    It 
la  to  a\u-vlva  aa  tha  goal  of 

tbrougbout  tha  world.  It  can— t 
to  kaap  aUent  wblla  tha  totalltarlana 
tdanlng  tbaU  att—|Ha  to  vilify  It. 
.  heartily  In  favor  eC  Mr.  MarahaUa 
Ik  IB  of  a  plcca  with  a  foreign  policy 
iMatlOB   and  raoonatructlon  wWall  la 
only  ona  that  can  sava  our  atrlcken 
worl  1  from  dacmarattnc  Into  ehaoa. 
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ANGKLL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
luUxurity  iiartwl    I  include  In  the 
extension  of  ray  remarks  the  following 
appearing  in  the  Pathfinder  of 
21.  1947.  enUtled  "Britato:  When 
Weklth  Evaporates."  as  foUows: 


alnta 


aarrAOf : 

(By  Pallx  Morlcy) 
l^M  Britlah   Labor  Oovamment.  tn 

Jvly    10«6.    baa    bam    aucoaaaful    In 

•chlavlng  a  mora  avan  dlatrtbutlon  ot  tha 

fift^«i  araalth.    It  baa  baan  much  laaa  auc- 

ta  atlmalatlBc  that  production  wlth- 

wblcb    tbara    can    ba    no    waaltb    to 

dlBttrlbuta. 

._  than  1.000  paopla  In  Or«at  Britain. 

a  total  population  of  about  40.000.000. 

haw  a  nat  tncoma.  aftar  payment  of  in- 

taa.  abova  tlMOe  a  year.   Thara  ar«  not 

ndtvtduala  wboaa  aat  annual  Incoaaa  ra- 

ovar  tM.OOO.    Um  rich,  aa  a  elaaa.  hava 

out.  and  apokaaaaa  ttt  tha  Labor 

it  ara  fraak  In  aaytaf  that.  wbUa 

wlU 


la  dlaalpatad  hj  two  varf 

of  laaatlon:  On  Incomaa  and 

.    Ill  tta  Oaltad  Btataa.  with 

aanafryto 

la  ONot 


la'-oma-tax  changaa   la  tkc  new 
lUuatrata  tha  poUey  at  favcrtef  tha  poor 
continuing  tha  wartime  penalisation  oC 
vldaal  accumulation.    A  married  war^^ 
ifnlap  of  gl.eOO  a  year,  having  two 
ant  ehUdran,  wUl  thia  year  pay  an 
of  «20.  aa  agalnat  g54  last  year.   A  p 
or  bualnaaaman  earning  •16.000  a 
thit  same  famUy.  wUl  pay  income  ux  oCl 
in  IMT.  as  coaaiared  with  •7.471  la  '^^ 
the  caM  of  the  rare  executive  who 
a  nominal  salary  of  •100.000  a  year, 
baa  two  dependent  children,  the  us 
provided  by  the  new  budget  la  trifllnf 
a»icuuv«  wlU  paf  taooasj  tax  of  •!<' 
1»I7.  aa  uilibilii  wtik  •140J71  in 

Thus  tha  tax  reduction  in  the  new 
biMlget.  agurad  as  a  percentase  of 
worts  out  at  3*i  percent  (or  the  poor 
at  IS   percent  for  the  middle-class  ' 
seoUtlve:  at  le«e  than  one-seventh  of 
•cat  fer  the  ricb  man. 

The  Britlah  Socialist  government, 
la  not  concerned  only  with  dragging 
di>wn.     It  alao  aeeka  to  raise  the  sui 
UvlBi  for  tha  poor,   primarily 
alsbarau  aystcm  of  subsidise  on 
ttutlt.   and   to  a   leaser  exunt   on 
called    utility    clothing    end    shoes, 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  sf 
theee  subaldica  waa  In  tha  aalghborl 
gl.a0OMOi)00  during  tha  tMal  >-«ar 
Mareto   Si   aa«   Ibe   appropriation    f< 
piirpoaa  Is  lacrMnd  to  ti.700.coo.oco 
current  budget. 

Theee   coat>of*llvlng   aubaidles. 
With   efflclcnt  rationing  and  aales 
dlaeouraga  the  production  of  luxurlee 
itr—atlc  market,  have  proved  suc~'~ 
b«)ldlBg  down  the  price  ot  most  n< 
wbea  uklalaalils     Indeed,  the  coat-of«i 
for  a  workm^-clai 
since  1941  snd 
otUy   one-third    higher    than    It 
K  igland  went  to  war.  at  the 
&<'ptember  IIM. 

The  theory  la  that  the  unlona  will 
mand  higher  wa^ea  cs  long  as  the 
lining  doee  not  rise.    Nevartheleaa.  ~^ 
Purty  naturally  favora  high  wagea 
ally    tbe    average    weekly    wage 
mounted  by  two-thirda  during  tha 
riod  that  the  price  Index  has  gone 
third. 

In  many  other  reapecu  govemmeni 
icy  favora  tha  wage  earner.  A  llceiu 
b«  obtained  for  any  repair  of  dwrlli 
a'.one  new  construction,  and  It  la  ~ 
get  the  necesaary  prlorltlea  If  the 
U  a  factory  worker.  That  U  ^^  y 
Liiiiilj  rismagart  r"B"«*'^"«  in  tne  wt 
of  London  remain  in  a  forlorn  decay.' 

Moreover,   all   real   eaUte.   stock 
aad  legal  transactions,  in  which 
seidom  indulge,  are  heavily  taxed, 
ratee  In  aooaa  caaea  doubled  by  the 
budget.     Only  the  ataggerlng 
arbieh  now  ralaca  the  coat  of  a 
clgarettea  to  70  cenU.  can  be  said 
poor  relatively  harder  than  thoae 
were  well  to  do.     But  the  primary 
of  thIa  tax  la  adminedly  to  curUll 
baeao  Baporu  which  have  been  rapl^ 
up  a  tall*  proportion  of  the 
to  BrMda. 

The  aaaxunptlon  of  the  Labor  _ 
baa  been  that  a  flaeal  policy  which 
favors  the  comflKm  man  will  ai 
result   in   laeraaaid   producUon. 
natdy.  in  Oreat  Briuin.  thla 
ttima  out  to  be  unfounded. 

In  a  few  specislltlea.  Britiab 
up  m  tulMW  tnm  prewar.    But  in 
portant  OMMMOMttaa  It  la  aharply  d< 
mual  adiMllMil   Uluatratlon    la   coalj 
output  la  atUl  IS  percent  below  tba 
IS8S.     However,  much  the  aarae  d« 
found  In  tlM  ■anwfacture  of  audi, 
pcoducta  aa  taaaBOMvea,  aut 


dUkullf  la 


apparent  long 


j-ced  many  factorlee  to 

of  thla  mismanagement. 

lee   (ell   Umporarlly   to 

Ae  reault  la  now  appar- 

in  thoae  exporu  wblch 

I  order  to  Import  the  food 

ilch  cannot  be  produced 

involunury  unemploy- 

ltt\n      But  this  desirable 

c>    .emmmfs  cradle-to» 

,^rial  security,  has  dona 

|e    production.     On    tha 

Bflscstory  taxea  and  tha 

ot   Government  owner- 

^dustry  from  a  modernl- 

.  which  would  have  been 

jt  wartime  deterioration. 

restriction*,  regulatlona, 

more  handlcapa.  help« 

-increasing  army  of  Oo*» 

Thua.   output   dimln- 

^e  will  to  work  U  preeenk. 

amenul  promotion  cam* 

ranUy  warns  the  BritUil 

or  want." 

that  the  Labor  govem- 

fwhere  wartime  aoclallsm 

up  BrltUb  wealth  more 

ifore.    But  It  la  no  mere 

lultsneously  the  produc- 

[drylng   up.     The   BrUlsh 

Indefinitely  on  Amerlcsn 

lU.    And  there  are  many 

Ao  exaggeration  wbaUver 

11! -8  recent  gloomy  predlc- 

•<ent  trends,  "It  will  only 

ae  before  we  ahall  be  un- 

poptUation." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
itcd.  I  include  in  the  ex- 
remarks  the  following 
jht-provoking  article  on 
and  national  economy 
Townscnd: 

AMD    NATIONAL    SCONOMT 

Krneet  Haycox'a  article 
o(  Reader's  Digest.  Fear  Is 
jh  I  could  agree  with  him. 
Wherever  I  ttim.     The  one 
Dw  is  that  we  are  beaded 
■ion.    I  have  tieen  listen- 
to  a  group  of  men,  every 
(ear  that  a  deprea- 
Iproportlons  seemed   to  be 
I  gist    of    their   contentions 
learned  nothing  (rom  our 
.  depressloiu  thst  gave  us 
Df  what  to  do  to  prevent 

It  of  dau  but  thara  la  an 

It  still  in  the  hearU  and 
Jut  If  we  analyse  modem 
lite  a  dilTerent  thing  from 

enthralled  humanity  in 
en  (ear  waa  an  eaaentlal  to 
Xlstence:  when  Just  to  sUy 
lie  buildlag  Uf  of  fear  In 

human  earcaM.  The  fear 
half  aaod  today  la  fear  ot 
that  wa  may  not  be  abla 

sfully  with  our  fellows  In 
re  o(  tbe  good  snd  necessary 

that  aome  incapacity  may 
[will  unfit  us  for  the  Strug- 
re  tis  victims  of  poverty  and 
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I  am  etxre  this  modern  fear  is  more 
wraclUnc*  more  deraatattng  and  cruel  tn  tta 
•Sbcts  upon  modem  men  than  the  mere 
pltyxical  (ear  thst  dominated  the  minds  of 
oar  prehistoric  ancartora.  They  could  crawl 
Into  their  treetopa  or  their  caves  at  night 
and  alaep  wlthotxt  being  ridden  with  the 
dread  of  flnding  themselvea  out  of  a  Job 
on  the  morrow,  or  of  facing  a  wage  cut  or  a 
bank  faOure  or  an  eviction  for  nonpayment 
of  rant. 

Thoae  of  oi  who  were  tiread  winners  In 
tba  era  of  the  bitter  thtrtlee  know  what  real 
faar  Is.  and  wa  want  no  nu,re  of  It.  and  moat 
of  us  are  bitterly  aware  ttuit  when  World 
War  n  came  along  and  ended  that  period 
of  fear  we  deaignato  aa  "depreaston"  we  bad 
done  nothing  at  an  to  Insure  ouraelvea 
Hgaiuat  a  recmrence  of  that  terrible  period; 
and  no"?  that  the  arUfldal  pro4>erity  en- 
gendered by  the  war  la  l>eglnnlng  to  slip 
away  from  us  and  the  specter  of  want  In  tha 
form  of  aky-hlgh  prices  and  ahortage  of 
money  ia  again  hovering  over  ua,  nerva-ahak- 
ing  faar  la  beginning  to  drive  great  maasee 
cf  iia  into  a  half  panic  of  appreberalon. 
llMaa  of  ua  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
bava  experitn'^^  tha  effect  of  an  epidemic 
of  auddaa  faar  upon  great  masses  of  human- 
ity ara  grlM>ad  with  a  nausea  of  forsboding 
for  ouraalvas  aad  our  ehildren.  Ancient  man 
feared  for  hia  phyalcal  aelf  axMl  for  bis  littie 
family  froup.  Our  fear  today  la  multiplied 
into  fear  for  tha  miuyma  fnr  the  coliapae 
at  atvUlaatlon  Itaalf. 

riMldent    Rooaeealt   onoa   aald   that   we 
ftmsrlrani   had   zkothlng  to  faar   but  faar 
itaatf .    That  waa  ooa  of  the  moat  thoMght- 
leas  things   that   he   ever  said     The  cauae 
of  ttato  universal  fear  la  ao  obaeure  to  the 
Boat  ot  na  that  wa  beeocie  panicked,  llks 
a   aaaa    bf*— *"g    aoddenly    stricken    with 
bilnrtncaa.   whan   w«  think  of  the  diaastcr 
tbat  will  foUow  if  we  go  toto  another  eco- 
nomic  tailspln.     Thla  eoonomle   fear   traa- 
■c«Mls  all  others  that  we  hava  erer  known 
in  vmilence:  It  la  tha  crowning  infamy  of 
all  human  aAletlaoa.    iuat  now  it  la  a  worae 
threat  to  tha  world  than  tha  atooile  bomb 
IteeU .  for  if  we  cannot  eoMiuer  It,  if  we  give 
mwtt^tt^r  cxhitalUon  of  the  TulnezabUity  of 
our  Katlon  to  tu  devaatattng  reaulta.  there 
win   be  BO  poaalMUty  of   our  seumg  the 
Aaicrlean  way  of  life  to  tha  other  natkms 
of  tbe  earth,  and  tbe  oonillct  with  BosaSa 
which  wa  so  dread  will  beeoaae  Inevitable. 
The  idcala  ot  demoaacy  are  still  virile  aad 
ststmg  la  Amarlean  baarta.  but  the  aklllful 
pracuca  of  danaocraey  baa  thas  far  etoded 
our   eflorta.    Wa  are  whoieiicarted   in  mr 
love  for  U,  toot  halfhaarted  in  oar  mtXttnptm 
to  practice  it.    Thle  caoeea  oa  to  be  looked 
npon  m  hypocitiea  by  tbe  peoplea  of  the 
earth  who  have  only  known  antoeratic  rtile. 
Shllly-iAuaiylng  will  no  longv  avail  tie.  de- 
mocraey  moat  make  good  now.  all  dUacna 
at  oar  eoantry  amst  be  made  to  reallae  that 
opportunity  is  open  to  all  alike  under  the 
protactkm  of  law.  dlacrlminaUoo  because  of 
race  or  religion  must  end.  and  the  dlatrlbsi- 
tkm  ot  created  wealth  must  be  made  with 
tlia  riaar  ff"ii"ielanrtlnE  that  ainoe  all  boncat 
labor  U  equally  nseaaaary  for  the  well-being 
of  humanity  the  rewarda  of  labor  must  be 
each  that  poverty  can  no  longer  exist. 

Oar  ooantry  has  attained  such  faclltty  tn 
tbe  prodactlon  of  wealth  that  there  can  be 
no  exeow  for  the  erlatenfr  of  povoty.  The 
good  t^'Higa  of  life  tn  toe  form  of  food.  cla«h- 
Ing.  and  shtf  tcr  must  be  made  avallabla  to 
aU  hi  pronvkm,  since  there  la  no  limitation 
on  oar  ability  to  prodoce.  Oar  dvHiaatlati 
WlU  atand  or  faO  as  we  deckle  upoo  this 
dtvlalon  of  CSV  abondanee. 

War  hM  )tat  now  deauoyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  of  an  enttra  eontUient. 
Whole  peoplee  are  radoead  to  beggary, 
earn  la  raaqtant:  aetoal  atarvatton  is  c 
i»i^«  wtaere  a  short  ttaae  ago  ataandaaoe 
in     evidence    siaijahtia.     Thla 
devasution  has  restilted  from  the  applica- 


tlon  ot  sdauee  to  tba  Inrtrmwata  of  i 
tloii.  Is  aayooa  ao  fataoor  aa  to  brtlrva 
that  we  have  reached  tha  ttoilt  of  dcatnie- 
tlveness?  Is  not  the  aioat  tttaalc  of  all  da- 
•troctlve  foreei  hanging  by  a  thiwid  esor  the 
heads  of  all  natlonsr  What  ahaU  w  do 
before  the  thread  breaks?  My  haada 
as  I  try  to  frame  a  reply.  Bow  can  we 
tha  world  agalaat  tba  deaUucUoa  of 
dviUzaUon? 

Well,  I  place  anich  faith  In  that  word 
"iBOTva."  V  wa  Amarlans  wni  naka  a  eoo- 
sctentioos  sAort  to  laanw  that  ao  oaa  ta 
this  Natloa  aiiaU  aatfar  for  waet  at  tba  mmmk- 
ttal  thlnff  of  life,  food,  dothtaig,  and  ibeltar. 
the  democratic  eahlMtlon  of  Juatica  taaolt^ 
ing  will  make  as  tba  eavlad  of  aU  nattoea. 
All  nattene  will  endeavor  to  etaOMa  aa  by 
followlBg  our  methoda.  Maerlca  caa  iMoooia 
the  gvMUng  star  for  aU  the  world. 

Oor  prucedure  should  ba  simple  aad  along 
Knee  with  which  w»  ara  fao^Uar.  LM  oa 
tnsura  ouiselvaa  afeandaDoa  tor  aU  timm  by 
tnsoriag  aaeb  and  every  illlmn  his  aqaktaMa 
shara  of  ow  waaltb  aa  tt  la  produead.  HowT 
By  esUbllshing  a  national  mutual  InMvanea 
fCr  all  Amerloaa  tUlmas  sgalnit  tha  haa- 
ar<b  of  life,  so  that  whaa  ovartakan  by  any 
at  tbsaa  bMaiib  tha  cltlaHi  will  tonaMdl- 
ataly  begla  to  laeelva  iaaarajMa  la  tha  form 
of  monthly  Inatalhnenta.  to  eontlnua  aa  long 
as  tbs  dlsaMltty  laeta.  Dtsabtltty  paymento 
iboald  atart  ianaediataty  whaa  eompeUnt 
dvniaa  boards  dadara  tba  dttoen  to  be  oa- 
asaployabie.  This  might  rosolt  from  slck- 
nsae  crlppUag  aeddenta.  old  aga,  or  any 
otha*  Incapadty.  to  provlds  for  bbnaakf. 
Old  age  aboOld  be  declared  by  law  to  begla 
at  an  estabUabad  btrtbday.  aay  tO  or  OS 
yeaia:  aay  «ae  of  that  age  should  be  per- 
mitted to  ratlra  en  bis  Oovemmeot  knsur- 
anee,  and  an  dtlaena  reedvtng  tba  InMir- 
ance  should  be  required  to  spend  the  moskay 
wtthln  SO  days  of  tta  receipt.  Tha  raaaon 
for  this  raqutrcmcnt  llee  in  tba  tact  that 
oar  todtnftrtal  equlpaaent  of  Mbor-eavlng 
BwchlncB  baa  arrived  at  a  stags  where  the 
prodoetlon  ot  the  oovmtry  baa  owlgruwa 
tbe  market.     We  can  produce  faatctf  than 

But  If  tbe  nasaspioyablea  all 

I  able  to  boy  liberally,  taistead  at  being 
thoir  Inauxanoe  aaoBiey  added  to 
tba  wages  aad  aalarlea  of  ttaeenyloyed  would 
create  and  uailatatn  a  dependabia  asaikat 
ffsr  an  elaasea  cf  gooda. 

The  mooey  for  snpporting  tbla  kind  of  tai- 
surance  would  coFt  the  Nation  nothlog.  It 
would  ba  ooDected  tbroagb  a  groea  moame 
tax  levied  agataat  buatnaes  and  taMUvkduals 
aUka.  collected  and  paid  out  each  SO  daya, 
thua  craattag  a  etreidattng  fund  that  wcaild 

1 aar  and  diwrtnlsh  aa  boslnesa  icaa  and 

feU.  Bcemptiona  of  wagos  aad  aalartea  tnaa 
tha  tax.  u]  to  a  eertatn  level,  aay,  SB.4M  par 
year,  could  be  eatablisbed  ao  that  businees 
would  carry  tba  largeat  sbare  of  tbe  tax. 
Thla.  btnfnesB  sfaoald  be  wUhng  to  do  for 
tbe  rcaaon  that  basin  wr  aetoally  pa  sees  all 
Ita  taxes  on  down  to  tbe  wawimwra  and  col- 
lacta  in  tha  price  esacted  from  the  taoyers. 
Wi«s  aad  salary  aamcra— thoae  with  fixed 
Incomes— and  their  families  are  tbe  great 
sappcrters  of  tba  market. 

It  Is  said  that  SO  percent  d  aU 
done  t^tr*— M*«  upon  the  dreolatkm  ijf 
aad  salary  money.  Obviously  then,  if  we 
waat  a  dependable  market  capabte  of  pur- 
»*«r-*»>g  the  full  output  of  oor  f aetarlca  and 
farms,  equipped  with  tha  lataat  labor-aaving 
machinery.  It  will  ba  aaecaary  lor  us  to  st^ 
piemcnt  the  buying  power  of  the  wsge  eam- 
tx^  groupa  with  the  Iniylxig  power  of  thoee 
receiving  Inmiranca  pay. 

The  groas  tneama  tax  sboold  baeooM  tbe 
sole  saathod  of  tavstkai  Tlia  wags  aad  sal- 
ary people  ara  eompdlfd  to  pay  on  their 
gnaa  inw*^  "Oktf  hava  no  aat  on  wtilch 
to  pay.  Tbey  hava  aotbtng  to  aaU  that  can 
be  parned  en  deem  to  somaone  else.  They 
pay  throwh  tba  noae.  They  auiat  boy  ev- 
erything at  retail,  and  the  retail  price  has 


ipaB 
to  tba 
en  biB 

atand 


In  n  all  tawa.  SO 
aus  ulng  from  tbe 
along  tba  Una  iroa 
retaU  sale.    If  It  Is  fMr  to 
groaa  taeoaae.  eertalaly 
a  Uka  tax. 

eoaM  always  thrive  if  aB  adult 
provided  with  liberal  boylag 
UBleas  this  buyhig  power  can  be 
trOtf  estaMMMd  aad  aialntalaed,  tbe  proAt 
sysUm  will  die  for  want  of  a  market.  Tbe 
proporttoo  of  tbosa  engaged  la  production 
ta  eonetaatly  bdng  dbalnlsbed  by  tbe  new 
antoBMtle  macMaea  aad  labor-eavlng  de- 
Tlcea.  Tbe  oneBpio^blei,  becewe  ef  these 
sane  forces,  are  laer«sstng  proportionately  to 
the  entire  populaUon.  Unemployable  peo- 
pie  cannot  bny  Uberally  If  at  all.  Boasethlng 
miart  be  done  to  balance  prodoetlan  aad  dls- 
trlbutton  or  prodoctloB  vrlll  sooa  glut  tbe 
market  aad  factorlee  will  stop,  traasporta- 
tlon  wUl  faU  off.  fsrms  will  eurtaH  oeRpot 
and  noabvyers  wfll  agate  ride  tba  bn&e 
beama  and  curse  ue  for  our  atupMlty. 

Tbe  grom  income  tax  has  been  In  me  :• 
the  BswaHaa  Iskude  since  ItW.  Tbe  Wand- 
erv  proaoimee  It  the  eaafeet  coUeeted  aad  the 
meet  prodaetfva  of  revenue  of  any  tea  ever 
devised  by  men.  It  should  be  given  a  trial 
here  sad  If  effCeltve  on  the  small  aeale  we 
have  soggeeted  aa  a  meana  of  raMtag  the  to- 
roranee  n>oney  for  the  tmenpiujniMea  (§ 
percent) .  it  eouM  beoorae  tbe  eole  staaee  ef 
Oovemment  toeame  and  wipe  oat  for  good 
the  hodgepodge  exdse  and  property  tasse 
that  are  now  nndemtnlng  the  moranty  aad 
the  patience  of  our  citizenry.  Let  «a  ac« 
qnteUy.  Let  us  eeaee  to  be  afraid. 
Dr.  Fasacis  B. 


TWTf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAWBA8 
□f  THE  8BIATB  OV  TBB  UMl'IBJ  STAtSS 

Thursday.  May  IS  ileBtslaUve  dag  of 
Moudaw.  AprU  21K  iM7 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  ask 
unanimoai  consent  to  bave  printed  ia 
the  Rioan  an  address  ddtvered  by  Bon. 
Alf  If .  Landon  before  the  OptUnist  Club 
ta  Topcka.  Kans..  on  May  9,  In  wMch 
Mr.  Landon  discussed  his  views  on  the 
foreign  sftuation.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t2ve  Bccosd, 
as  foUows: 


▼S-day  waa  3 

dvely  parting  m  anamd'siBca  tha 
lyw  O^nM^e  to  Moeamber  IMS. 

Other  natioiw — aaad  and  nnnarvad  by  tbla 
bouytng  spactada— hava  retactantly 
latcd  to  tbe  Bnsdan  ccmblaattan  of 
pnaaiiii  and  totaraal  force  asartad  by  a 
monistic  mlnarlty  ai'tlng  b 
Moeoow.  All  thto  soddsnly  stopped  when 
ruakU  III  Ttuman  scat  his  challenging  maa- 
sage  to  tbe  Oongreea.  atatlng  with  tbaea 
ringing  worda: 

-It  aaoat  be  the  policy  of  tbe  United  States 
to  aopport  free  peopla  everywhere  who  are 
laelstlng  attesf^ptod  anbl^igatton  toy 
aalnarmss  or  outalda  pressore." 

Tba  ftiBt  foreign  reacUon  to  this  fzaak 
bold  stataaacnt  of  policy  waa  tbe  stWentng  to 
Prance  to  Oonununlst  preasure. 

I  bave  f dt  from  tbe  first  that  tha  Trnmaa 
polkey  eould  ba  tha  ounoe  of  prevention  that 
might  prevent  a  future  war. 


I 
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Senator  Btib  once  stated:  "It  Is  tnroaeetv-      Hooses  aettle  their  differences  er 


to 
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wt  7  to  pMMfal  iMtitraUtT. 
Tta«  <*f  or*.  I  DOW  aaplon  Um  UiUtexvqr  In 
tb«  a  Mta  «•»•(•  and  bf  ■«■*«■  of  Um 
PtmMI  nt's  CttMiMt  to  m 

cane*  and  th«  importanc*  at  U»«        . 
MUtla  I  w  aaauiiM   under  tb*  new  f oretgn 
m  outlined  In  tbe  rreeldent's 


II 


opfwa  tkme 


tl 

tbelr 

policy 


Ot 


t  afree  with  tbelr 

I  MB  i^  to  aee  the  Bepub- 

in  the  MhtloMl  BovM  ot  Reprwanta- 

rankly  itatlng.  without 
appreneoaloa    of    what    the 
mean  I 

or  Bute  M^rahall'a  talk  to  the 
gave  Utile  real  indication  of 

of 
have 


Sraetan 


couTM  the  Secretary  of  StaU  apeiika 
Umiutlona  But  there  waa  UtUe  In- 
dication of  a  determined  new  policy  tor  a 
torn  fad  distracted  Kxtrope  sinking  Into  even 
tfepChs  of  Btarvatloa 
as  a  wbola  le 
portaht. 
Wo  dy  profeeau  and  fnuMUlo^uent  speeches 
ttM  Joh.  Deaiowy  to  order  to 
for  once  got  to  ha  toufh.  We  have 
and  we  have  got  to  use  It  now. 
I  tiope  Stalin  will  not  be  fooled  by  tb* 
appai  sot  reluotance  ot  tbe  American  people 
tbe  burdana  tha  Tntmaa  pottoy 


In 
to 

whlcl  k 


both 


atgn 

terlali 

ing 

In 
dee 
only 
Bltli 
and 

Tbh 
Wool  row 
eam|:atgn 

It 


tn    <ur 


I 


mmA  Blrohlto  made  that  bad  mls- 
e  them  the  Kaiser. 
t9M  I  said— "SpaciAc  pledges  na«  to  fa 
under   anf  condition,   risk  enaour- 
belUgrrenu  to  attempted  aggrsaslon 
would.   In   fact,   preetpttate   us    Into 
In  IMO  I  prouated  against  our  for- 
K>Ucy  at  supplying  Japan  with  war  ma- 
and  financing  ChhM.    We  were  help- 
waiilug  sldea. 
other  words,  our  prowar  foreign  poll* 
rera  so  deceptive  that  tbey  footed  not 
the  Aaartcan  people,  but  Hlrohlta  and 
into  bellavlng  we  would  not  flgbt— 
bua  made  war  certain. 
Kalaar  was  foc'.sd  the  same  way  by 
Wilson's— "He  kept  us  out  of  War" 
for  reelection. 
very  plain  that  w*  have  a  critical 
to  make,  perhapa  the  most  critical 
hlatory     Tbe    declalon    la    simply 
we  aasume  the  reaponalblUtlee  of 
p  In  mtematloiuU  affairs  or  let  this 
ip  pMa  by  default  to  Soviet  BuMla. 
la  no  safe — no  aat% — alddla  ground 


aMarkhUva. 


ehur 
Par 


win 

whU< 
theU 


the 
lean 


laavliig 

of  any  annhUaea 


M  War  n  ahattercd  all  the 
made  for  aublllty  In  the  world  It— 
Nir  own  tmbalanced  actions — left  a  vac- 
to  Burope.  The  British  withdrawal  la 
another  In  the  Near  Bait.    Oar  kMk 

Mtowtng  TJ-day— f  or 

oaated  another  one  in  the 

It.    Wherever  stKh  an  opening  has  oe- 

moved  In     That  la  tb* 

policy.     If  unchecked.  RoHla 

tb*  BoTieu  ar*  pioaeedlnt  to  astoBd 

power  by  infiltration  and  the  pvosMMHi 

aoa  and  dlaorder  In  other  oountrlaa.    By 

tf   It  goaa  onhinderad.   world 


^  far  In  cf\ly  oa*  aalar.  Turkey  and 
ar*  only  part  of  vMMt  mwt  be  a  vrhole 
We  have  no  foldapost  as  yet  to  the 
d  that  poUey.  Bat  tbe  altemattvaa  par- 
t  M  ban-way  polley.  Any 
ortoftbai 


UntU  the  United  Itatlona 
eapable   at   handlinf 


laMnwttooal  dlsputee — or  until  an 
tioB  of  Buropean  nations  Is  formed  to 
latiaa  to  that  mhere    ws  aball  have  to 
the  gap*,  wherever  they  appear. 

ir  tbe  Praaldent  follows  through  on 
a  cowM  «0W^|*ot»ly  and  skillfully— If 
aisrlw  paopla  back  him  up  without 
oeatloD— I   ballev*   this   new   forelcn 
will  l*ad  to  peace,  more  succiasftilly  than 
roads  we  have  been  following. 

It  Will  tak*  ear*  of  the  tlm*  thai 
elapa*    until    the    United    Nation* 
strength  and  flKpariane*  to  d*al  with 
probtom*.     It  **rT*a  notio*  that 
haH  no  plac*  to  the  world  of  the  ti 
oeutury      It  means  that  we  have  dond- 
putayfootlng.  and  backing  and  filling.  Bij 
totar^ttloaal  relation*      We  Uled  tbB|/ 
oouraa  to  MSO — and  It  got  us  Into  waC  i 
tried  It  m  191&— and  It  got  us  into  w<»r. 
Ann.  definite  policy  U  tar  lees  llkel>    '•> 
IM  into  another  war.    Don't  ovcrluuk  lue 
that  tbraa-fourth*  of   th*  trained  auit^ 
periaaead  reporter*  eovaring  th*  Pa 
f*r*Be*  Iwt  ■»r*'«»«*>  voted  tu  outooaa*  | 
another  war.  *' 

UM**  1*  «aolb*r  reearm  why  the  ^« 
doetrta*  I*  Imm  llkaly  to  l*ad  to  wur 
tually  we  ar*  th*  only  flrst-dasa  pot 
th*  world  today.    We  demonstrated  UUa ; 
when  we  suceiaafully  carried  on  a  glok 
and  rjnMd  and  provisioned  our  asaocu 
the  easM    time      The   Soviet    leaders 
thla.    They  have  no  productive  systeoi 
parable    to   ours.      Furthermore,    the 
labor  of  coaamunUm  la  eloae  enough  to 
man  alavery  to  have  a  paralyaing  tOi 
technolo^'cal  "know  how  '•    And  mode 
la  m— haniral  technical,  and  aclenUnc 
these  fbets  well  known,  here  and  abi 
do  not  battave  our  course  will  be  chnlV 
But  if  w*  wait  too  long  they  m^'v  nil 
hand 

The  Wallace  charge  that  the  Tnun  at 
trine  means  the  American  people  arw 
Ing  to  rule  the  world  la  too  silly  W\ 
aeilinwil      Be  would  actually  (urnlaB 
th*  If  na  cf  aggr**aion  Ilk*  w*  did  thOi 
prior  to  Jtily  1941.     Neither  Is  It  a  m 
IT*— sn  says     It  la  a  poaltlva  i 
;  w*  are  g-lng  to  block  Rui 
expansion  by  military 

,      It  alao  mean*  w*  ar* 

Boa****it'*  pollclee  of  active  aid  to  St 
enabling  the  Ruaalans  to  dominate  'ht 
kana — part  of  Germany  and  paru  or    tu 


Perhapa  that  U  abo'  all  we  wUl  hav 
Bvary  peopl*  wanu  to  let  down  aft*-- 
althoufh  ruled  by  ruthleaanr* 
iprebenslble  to  American  cluaei.  ca 
■o  MMiaiHlffli  But  we  have  got  to  baj 
pond  to  tall  th*  Commtulat  bxillla*^' 
to  got  off  If  w*  ar*  **rtous  and  in 
that  la  elaarly  tb*  wagr  to  ■*t  reaults 
wlM.  w*  ahall  b*  simply  perp*tuatlng  b  | 
of  elvU  and  totamat tonal  war.  To 
Communlat  fOroea 
general  beaSquartera 
Uwtlc.  To  ratify  the  Tlrleete  treaty  ;.i 
to    the    light    of    President 

We  should  never  have  agreed  to 
first    place.     We    are   pouring    mot  •  y 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  resist  Russia:  b« 
almultaneoualy   ratify   a   treaty   with 
w*  will  be  paying  in  part 
I  to  tb*  Coaamunlst  bloc,  will  j 
all  ov*r  th* 
to  tba  Truman  doctrtn*. 

It  will  anew  create  deapalr  to  th* 
of  all  otir  frlenda.    If  we  are  going  toj 
port  democracy  to  Burope.  Italy  Is  (ar 
Important  than  Oreeee  or  Turkey. 

If  the  Truman  doctrine  really  meat 
neee  we  mtiat  not  ratify  the  Italian 
We  miat  make  our  own  d*c*nt  peaoa* 
Italy  aa  we  did  with  Germany  to  im. 

That  will  enable  tas  to  work  com 
for   a   rehaMlitat«d   and   damoeratlc 


tremendously    demo4 

le  world. 

Id  to  war      Which  way 

depends  on  Just   how 

[it  we  are  going  slmul- 

and  aid  Greeks.  Ccmr 

others,  and  Ignore  th# 

[firm  and  emphatic  attl- 

it  will,  of  course,  lead 

Expansion  of  »-ar     There 

|ne»e-Japnne<-e  war  from 

deliberately  built  up 

naval  pojrer  by  shlp- 

I  other  means  of  aggrasf* 

^nly  supplying  the  JaiM- 

the  Cnlnese.  whom  the 

iry   directly   flnnnced — 

es.  then  by  outright  in- 

ard   credits      Wc   ac- 

Bldes  until  July   1041. 

^apan  was  when  we  were 

lying  her  prior  to  July 

It  on  American  cooper* - 

Dwer  with  tbe  exceptloa 

Ice 

a(   **•  noble   tradition* 

;>ubllc  was  founded  will 

the  Greek  or  Turkish 

rin-th  Its  alms  to  make 

kvoid  of  fear,  with  liberty 

ity  of  the  kind  proposed 

g-Presldent    Hoover,   ar.d 

States  of  Burope  baaed 

own  to  every  American. 

ly  and  resolutely  devoted 

land  expansion  ^democ- 

^voted  to  the  •trength'n- 

o(    Communist    power 

the  challenge  Chat  face* 

lean  war.    Tb*  danger  of 

that  Moscow   baa  no 

they  think  we  have  no 

^y  think  we  will  appeaae 

.  chatter  while  they  move 

ite  their  position  every- 

In  the  fact  that  that  la 

|th  us— that  p.  D.  R.  at 

away  **cr*tly  to  Stalin 

les*  allla*  to  IfanchuTia. 

already    promised     to 

[Btalln   knows  by  experi- 

ind  his  "statesmen"   (or 

I  completely  unprincipled, 

ly  one  ally  to  another— 

»e.  as  well  aa  In  the  caae 

country  actively  to  war 

German  Array. 

must   t>e   based   upon 

int.  and  standing  firmly 

Itatesmanllke  and  gener- 

[Baruch  plan— a  plan  for 

^hlch  could   be  extended 

lal  armaments  to   turn. 

-and  we  permitted  them 

lelr  obvious  purpoae  to 

ering  waa  and  la  to  gain 

own  atomic  arbUHBonta 

respect   superior   force, 
[that  reapect  for  auperior 
effectively  approach  the 
because  of  Communist 
force   that  war  Is  un- 
when  we  tell  the  Com- 
golng  to  do.  and  toform 
ily  that  we  are  not  go- 
latomlc  militarisation— tf 
em  that,  with  no  mtoc- 
ilnlng.  they  will  Join  to 
peace.     But  not  before. 
le  bold  stefw  required  to 
llcy  for  one  ftoal  r«aaon. 
all  that  has  bean  won 
iggle  for  human  liberty. 
lU  and  prlTllegea  of  wee- 
must  stand  up  for  them, 
eotara*  by  the  immortal 
'God  grants  liberty 
love  It.  and  are  always 
defend  it." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAaaACHtJSCTT* 

IN  THX  6ENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdaw.  Maw  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  bsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
George  E.  Solcolsky,  regarding  a  measure 
which  Representative  Browh  of  Ohio  and 
I  have  introduced  for  the  reorganization 
of  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Tlie  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  May  1. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiib 
as  fellows: 

TBXSS  HATS 

(By  Georg*  B.  Sokolaky) 

Senator  Hkmbt  Cabot  Looos,  Jr..  and  Rep- 
reeentatlve  Clabsncx  Baoww  have  Intro- 
dtieed  a  meastire  tn  Congreas  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  with  . 
the  view  to  promote  economy,  efficiency,  and 
improved  service  in  the  transaction  of  tbe 
public  buslnees  to  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, agenclee.  boards,  commissions,  offices. 
Independent  establishments,  and  Instru- 
menUIlties  by  limiting  expenditure*  to  the 
lowest  amount  consistent  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  essential  services,  activities, 
and  functions:  ellmtoatlng  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  •ervlces,  activities,  and  func- 
tions; consolidating  or  abolishing  services, 
actlvltlea,  and  (tuctlons  of  a  almllar  nature; 
and  defintog  and  limiting  executive  func- 
tions, serrlees.  and  activities. 

A  commlsalon  la  to  be  appointed  which 
would  make  recommendations  to  Congress, 
consisting  of  13  members.  4  each  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  3  from 
the  particular  branch  of  the  Government, 
3  from  private  life. 

This  has  been  an  urgent  question  for  many 
years  and  has  never.  In  the  past,  been  han- 
dled with  any  success,  largely  becaxise  the 
departments  of  Government  seek  to  perpet- 
uate themselves  and  use  every  type  of  polit- 
ical influence  to  achieve  this  end. 

Politicians  to  Congress  wish  to  protect  their 
patronage;  heads  of  departments  seek  to  keep 
their  departmenU  as  large  as  possible. 

Actually,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  1*  a  wasteful.  Inefficient  organisation 
that  doea  not  provide  a  doUar  of  work  for  a 
dollar  spent,  that  permits  tmconsclonable 
duplication  and  that  protects  such  feather- 
bedding,  time-wasting,  and  Juggltog  of  ac- 
counts as  no  private  enterprise  could  tolerate, 
or  as,  to  put  It  another  way,  the  Government 
would  not  tolerate  to  any  private  enterprise. 

Senator  Loocx  said  that  "there  are  actuaUy 
180  mBmbers  of  boards  and  commissions,  15 
haadi  of  department*  and  major  agencies, 
5  people  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 7  people  to  the  White  House  staff 
proper.  11  persons  in  those  emergency  agen- 
clc*  which  are  stUl  functioning,  and  3  per- 
sons pertaining  to  the  Jotat  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
who  all  have  direct  acces*  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

ActuaUy,  no  corporation  of  any  size  cotild 
be  operated  on  that  basis.  Senator  Pkactr- 
■oif  added:  'Tf  they  were  reporting  for  a 
period  of  30  minutes,  it  would  take  him  (the 
President)  3  months." 


Senator  Bna  once  stated:  "^t  I*  inconeeiv. 
able  that  the  department*  and  old-line 
agencle*  extended  to  7T7  component  parts  at 
the  height  of  the  war  should  now  need  to 
expand  still  further  to  require  930  principal 
component  part*. 

"There  Is  no  Justlflcatlca  for  having  1,200 
field  offices  in  New  York.  1,000  in  (Chicago, 
and  over  600  each  to  Philadelphia  and  Lo* 
Angeles,  to  mention  only  a  few." 

Senator  Lowa  quoted  Representative  Wic- 
aLBwoRTH  a*  providing  data  that  there  are 
no  lees  than  39  agencies  lending  Government 
funds.  8  agencies  Insuring  deposlU.  34  en- 
gaged to  the  acquisition  of  land.  16  engaged 
to  wildlife  preaervatlon,  10  to  Government 
construction,  9  in  credit  ard  finance,  13  to 
home  and  community  planning.  10  to  ma- 
terials and  construction,  38  to  welfare  mat- 
ters. 14  engaged  to  forestry  matter*.  4  to 
bank  examinations,  and  65  agencies  engaged 
to  gathering  statistics. 

I  think  I  have  quoted  enough  to  atow  that 
Senator  Looox  has  propoaed  a  bill  that  should 
be  passed.  His  commlsalon  idea  Is  sound,  be- 
cause It  Includes  the  Executive.  Congress, 
and  the  puMlc  to  a  Jotot  effort.  This  will 
solve  one  of  the  major  difficulties  of  the  pa*t. 

The  potot  Is  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment  la  run  without  system  or  plan  except 
vrlthln  the  broad  Una*  laid  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Several  methods  might  be  employed: 

1.  The  hacksaw  method  of  cutttog  off 
agendea  without  plan  is  as  bad  a*  creattog 
agencle*  without  plan.  That  will  not  pro- 
duce greater  efficiency;  It  may  even  result  to 
tocreased  confusion. 

2.  The  method  at  making  the  suit  fit  the 
cloth  is  often  suggested,  by  which.  Instead  of 
allocating  $6,000,000,000  to  the  Executive, 
another  anu>unt.  say  $5,000,000,000,  would  be 
voted,  and  the  President  would  then  have  to 
deal  with  the  probiun  a*  ona  of  provident 
administration. 

This  Is  the  method  now  generally  being 
pursued  and  has  virtue  to  the  present  state 
of  administrative  inflation. 

3.  Senator  Loocc's  method,  which  tovcdves 
a  systematic,  scientific  overhaultog  of  the 
admtolstration  of  government  to  achieve 
I>ermanent  improvenMnt  and  tocreased 
efficiency. 


Erratic  CoBfrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  NEW  TORX 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  the 
Rbcobd.  I  Include  the  following  iiditorlal 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  13. 
1947: 

ATXC   OOMQXaSB 


The  logical  order  of  procedure  has  been 
reversed  by  the  haste  to  cut  taxes  before 
Congreas  has  agreed  on  the  slae  or  made 
sufficient  headway  in  disposing  of  appro- 
priation bills  to  determtoe  the  actual  amount 
of  savings  to  prospect. 

We  fall  to  see  how  Congress  can  act  totel- 
ligently  on  the  proposed  tax  legislation  in 
face  of  these  imcertalntlee.  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  still  deadlocked  over  the  question 
of  the  slae  of  the  over-aU  cut*  at  which  to 
■hoot.  Sine*  there  Is  ili^t  ehano*  that 
even  the  lower  $4,500,000,000  savings  goal 
set  by  the  Senate  will  be  reached,  it  probably 
makes    little    difference    whether    the    two 


Houae*  aettl*  their  dlff*reno**  or  agraa  to 
diaagrce.  The  only  reaeon  for  tirging  prompt 
action  1*  that  It  looks  bad  to  pa**  a  tax  biU 
without  first  reading  a  dcciskm  about 
qiendlng  objective*. 

A  much  more  eerlou*  objection  to  th* 
erratic  order  of  procedure  ha*  been  ralaed 
by  Senator  Gaoaor  of  the  Ptoanoe  Commit- 
tee. Although  voting  to  report  out  th*  tax- 
reduction  bill,  h*  ha*  loieived  th*  right  to 
oppo*e  It  on  the  floor,  unle**  assured  that 
prosptetlvt  cuts  to  appropriation  bills  will 
result  to  greater  economic*  th*n  have  been 
effected  to  date.  "Xte  the  bad*  ot  what  Is 
now  ap(>arent  In  the  way  of  a  aurplu*," 
Senator  Gcoaea  cautions  that  "enactment 
of  the  taz-reduetlon  bUl  would  leave  noth- 
ing for  a  payment  ot  the  $368,000,000,000 
public  debt." 

Stoc*  the  Senate  has  gone  on  record  to 
favor  of  devoting  at  least  $3,500,000,000  of 
an  anticipated  budget  surplus  to  debt  retire- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  the  height  of  Irre- 
sponsibility to  ask  It  to  vote  on  a  tax-reduc- 
tion program  that  would  make  heavy  inroads 
on  that  surplus  before  debt  reduction.  In- 
deed, premature  tax  reduction  ba**d  on 
guesse*  might  even  turn  that  stuplu*  toto 
a  deficit  If  Congress  falls  to  mak*  good  on 
its  economy  program,  or  If  expenditures  have 
to  be  tocreased  to  order  to  halt  the  march 
of  communism  and  arrest  the  economic  de- 
terioration that  threatens  to  set  back  world 
recovery  and  weaken  our  own  re*Utanc*  to 
the  forces  of  depression. 


Tlicre  Is  a  Sinpie  Remedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MTcmoAW 

IB  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRISBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1947 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    to 

Congress  are  presented  many  plans  and 
superplans  to  give  first  to  the  members 
of  one  group,  then  to  another,  every- 
thing that  particular  group  desires, 
without,  we  are  advised,  injuring  any> 
one. 

None  of  the  so-called  panaceas  which 
over  the  past  14  years  have  been  adopted 
seems  to  be  the  complete  answer. 

From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
May  17.  1947,  comes  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right 
direction: 

W>  BATX  TO  rSBT  WITH  THX  WA*  SOOM 

The  basis  of  our  current  economic  compli- 
cations is  that  none  of  us  wants  to  take  the 
rap  for  the  war.  In  that  imprecedented  con- 
flict billions  of  dollars  In  goods  and  resource* 
were  destroyed.  In  some  countries  the  de- 
struction was  obvious,  but  the  United  States 
was  not  physically  blasted  by  the  war  and  It 
waa  thus  possible  to  disguise  the  war's  de- 
struction as  a  boom.  Rationing  and  price 
contnd  partially  concealed  the  fact  that  w* 
were  blowing  up  our  asset*  on  the  world'* 
battlefields.  One  result  of  this  wideepreed 
misconception  In  that  we  shudder  at  peace 
and  plenty  because  money  inflation  made 
war  and  privation  look  attractive  to  all  ex- 
cept the  fighting  men.  We  were  even  projia- 
gandteed  into  beltevlng  that  the  war  was 
being  fought  to  brin;^  about  a  "better  world," 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  whl^  was  to 
be  more  and  better  commodities  and  gadget* 
which  would  flow  to  the  consumer  to  an  *n4- 
lea*  stream  with  rtarj  Uttle  effort  on  his  part. 
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Ultttfaca  atUl  peralat.    We  etlll 

batUlns  to  protect   and   In- 
uid  thereby 
productkMi 
Wtter  etandard  of  11  Hi      Workers, 
•nd  bualneMmen  allk*  hMttate  to 
Lhe  conecalaoa  which  alone  will  halt 
Labor  leaden  can  hardly  wait  for 
eet  of  price  eUUsUca  before  talking 
•trlke  Totea.    Pannen  are  cool  to  a 
to  a  free  market  in  their  producU. 
fear   to   oiler  gooda   at   lower 
Itet  they  And  themeaNw  stuck  with 
tBMttIa  which  riatng  coata  may  prevent 
ftrm  meeung. 
ijr.ciflc  example  of  the  prawalllwg  >tag- 
U  the  buUdtng-tradea  tadualiy.  which 
rat  paralysed  because  nobody  can  af> 
build  hotisca  at  preeent  cosU.    Wbat 
Imtlding  cosu  up?    There  Is  still  sand 
ptta.  wood  m  foresu,  eTerythlng  neces- 
the  building  of  houses.    The  trouble 
lave  complicated  the  proceea  of  trans- 
theae  simple  materials  In  houses  by 
V  ndtHK  the  building  business  with  reg- 
restrlctlons.  price  sgreeraenu  and 
labor  rules  which  In  many  areas 
the  building  buslnees  to  the  status 
aeket.     Employment  of  a  steam  fitter 
p  the  charmed  circle  Inctirs  the  t\ak 
I  unlon-^oaatnated  city  Inapector  will 
to  eoDnect  the  hotiae  to  the  water 
Whatever  hope  existed  in  prrfabrl- 
ia  dying  through   the  Impoelilon  of 
uid  restrictions  which  nullify  virtually 
advantagea  in  buying  a  ready-made 
In  some  areaa  agreemenU  between 
and  material  manufacttirers  compel 
le  of  fsTcred  materials  st  a  prohibitive 
t  by  the  combine.    And  the  public  is 
tkiat  new  houslBC  could  spring  up  in  a 
If  aome  new  eewiin lesion  with  greater 
aet  uo  by  the  Oovemment 
to  us  that  the  crisis  asalnst  which 
warned  evrrv  day  could  be  averted  If 
would  agree  to  atop  yearning  for 
)ae  boom  of  the  war  years  and  get  on 
ihe  )ob  of  providing  what  people  want 
em  they  can  pay.     Aa  long  as  brick- 
sit  around  waiting  to  be  oald  SCO  a  day 
there  la  plenty  of  work  at  $14.  and  as 
1.'^  manufacturers  delay  putting  goods 
market  at  a  (xanpetitive  price  Instead 
tint:  for  some  Ironclad  guaranty  against 
a  dollar,  and  as  long  as  farmers  lock 
Government  to  put  a  floor  under  every 
of  tbelr  occupation.  Just  so  l<mg  shall 
itlnue  to  lack  the  things  we  need. 
It  Is  extravagant  to  hope  that  the 
n  people  will  relate  their  actlvltlea 
tD^livlduala  to  the  walfare  of  the  Watloo. 
Bngllah  people  today  endure  atvtartty 
belief  tlwt.  if  they  can  sweat  theii 
>hrotlgh   this  period   of  trsnsitlon.   the 
natkio  will  reap  beneflu.     Neverthe- 
me   may   still    hope.    The   steel    wage 
la  a  hint  of  what  can  be  done  to 
town  the  boom  when  men  of  good  will 
tpelr  backs  into  It.    It  seems  to  ua  that. 
than   leadership   or   a   d]mamlc    pro- 
w«  naed  a  wldeapraad  understanding 
the  boom  on  money  la  over  snd  that 
have  a  boom  In  housea  and  goods  If 
one.     As  Sydney  Smith  vrrote  in  his 
letter  to  Lady  Grey  more  than  a  cen- 
ICO.  "No  eloquence  I  But  apathy,  selflsh- 
eomn>op   acnae,    arithmetic r    Or.    as 
put  It  Juat  a  few  weeks 
W«  wUl  find  that  work  wlU  aolve  many 
probtams  threatening  aecxirity." 

must  be  found  to  enable  an  Indus- 
to  start  sometlilng  new  without  con- 
all  his  oonpaUtora.  for  a  worker  to 
quou  AU  Lanrton.  "A  real  eompetitor. 
■t  •  ■lifter  of  tte  hard."    Bvery  day 
m  waste  waiting  for  a  maater  plan,  or  In 
oC   aBOMbody   else   who    makea    more 
tor  Cungreee  to  paaa  a  law. 
kiif  kaak  to  Um  prodvetlon  of  the  foods 
•lona  can  reduce  and  stabilixs  the  cost 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MXW    TOBX 

Of  THX  HOU8B  OP  RKPRXSENTA': 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1947 

Mr.   ROONEY      Mr.   Speaker,    ux 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
oto,  I  include  the  following  stat( 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
1947: 

utmTSTBT-wiBB  BAaoAiwufo  oa  CHAOat 
The  Issue:  Iiulustry  knows  no  boundi 
I^:  sprawls  across  the  Nation.  Thou5.Hn< 
employers  are  organised  on  an  Indtist  y 
basis.  To  meet  Industry  as  an  equal. 
must  bargain  on  an  Induatry-wlds  scale. 
real  Intereau  of  the  public,  the  workers. 
the  employers  are  identical.  What  ihcyj 
need,  what  America  needs,  what  the 
nestto.  is  labor-management  peace  and] 
creased  production 

Tou.  the  public,  certainly  have  an  Int 
Wartime  economic  maladjustments  bi 
on  strikes.    Tou  resented  this  Ineonvenl 
The    NAM — Natlorud    Association   of 
facturere— In  an  attempt  to  capitalise 
this  resentment,  haa  charged  that  Indi 
wide  bargaining  eauasa  Industry-wide  si 
This  Is  not  true.     It  Is  not  the  type  of 
gaining,  whether  local  or  national  or  li 
try-wide,  that  catises  strikes.     It  is  all 
frequently   the   stubborn   refusal   of   cei 
employers  to  give  labor  a  fair  break.    In' 
last   10  months  wage  rates  have  risen 
9.5    percent      Wholeaale    prices   splraled] 
percent:   retail  prices  were  up  30  pe: 
snd  Industrial  proflu  were  the  great« 
10  years. 

Over  4.000  000  working  people  are  nw 
ered  by  Industry-wMs  feargalnlng  c       ri 
Thousands  of  employers  prefer  th.s  m« 
<rf  bargaining.     If   industry-wide   b.iri^l 
is  banned,  a  major  upheaval  in  thou     :i( 
oonapanlea    will    result.     Hundreds     .r 
strtkss  will  be  encouraged,  many  In  Indi 
which   have  had  no  strikes  In  general 
Tou  will  get  industrial  chaoe — not  Ir.di 
peace.     Such  unwise  legislation  will 
the  very  conditions  which  It  ostensibly 
to  abolish. 

You,  the  workers,  have  a  vital  inl 
Remember,  if  you  work  for  a  living. 
Islnr.  Trade  unions,  by  tremendous 
ftes  and  suffering  on  the  pert  of  their 
bers.  have  raised  the  living  sundard 
Americans.  Farmers,  office  workers,  tr 
men.  proCssalanal  men — all  have  beni 
Industry-wide  agreements  have  helj 
achieve  this  high  sundard  of  livii] 
abolish  Industry-wide  bargaining  woiiid 
the  door  to  a  nation-wide  attack  on  '  le 
scale  of  all  working  people  by  the  l< 
employers  who  still  bitterly  oppose  all^ 
ocpiBlastlon.  Small  unions  would 
Inposilble  to  bargain  equlubly  with 
corporations.  Larger  unions,  forced  to 
gain  on  a  reaUlcted  local  basis,  would 
themselves  broken  Into  helpless  tragmar 
and  ever -expanding  corporations  cotrijtj 
them  out  ons  ky  one.  Ths  social  bena 
for  all  workers  during  the  last  ger 
would  be  lost  overnight. 

Tou.  the  employer,  have  a  definite  int 
too.  Bmployers.  too.  are  members  at] 
public — and  many  of  them  are  fru 
labor — as  witDsassd  by  the  thousands 
dustry-erlde  bargaining  contracts  n< 
existence.  Employers  save  themselves 
trouble  and  cutthroat  competition  by  T 
try-wide  conUacts.  Settlemenu  are 
tor  ail  employera  through   their  a&.'< 


idivldual  employer-by- 
(rial  peace  and  stabil- 

le  step.     Industry-wide 

Its  chUelers  from  com- 
the  large  and  ever- 
employers  who  believe 

leir  workers. 

a  selfish  Interest — and 

lace  it!  There  are  em- 
labor  unions.     NAM  — 

ion  of  Manufacturers — 
They  have  fought  and 

try  roclal  and  econoirlc 
has  taken  in  the  past 
advances  they  were 
cover  everything  from 

idment  to  the  40-hcur 
get  back  to  the  "good 
could  pay  a  man  any- 
paying,  fire  employees 

pleased  and.  In  general, 
lan  beings  with  less  re- 

elr  well-oiled  machines, 
said  the  purpose  of  the 
|de    bargaining    was    to 
lions  down  to  the  local 
NAM'S     doctrine     of 

Irst  •bust"  the  unions — 

itry— Juat  as  they  did  in 

lous  strategy  behind  ths 
kbor  bill. 

lerlca.  this  bill  mtist  not 

Pedcxatiom  or  Lsaos. 


^e^slatioa 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

INE  B.  KELLEY 

INSTLVANIA 

^F  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

May  15.  1947 

Ir.  Speaker,  with  per- 

|my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
from  the  Pittsburgh 

"To  the  Point."    This 
in  clear  and  explicit 

^he  problems  confront- 
in  its  proposed  labor 

kresses  a  viewpoint  that 

'and  sound. 
-RcroaM  oa  Wrcck? 
le  Editor) 

>ring  calm  thinking  and 

bear  on  the  country's 

misunderstanding,  sel- 

Itlcal  considerations,  per- 

stupldlty  run  the  coun- 

;amp  of  social  Injustice 

ricnted   Itself   with   such 

[the  present  confiislon  a 

:t   is  looming.     A  dosen 

we  passed  bills  outlaw- 

nnd  have  adopted  other 

weaken  labor  unions; 

ratatlves  has  voted  for  a 

kt    about   every   proposal 

it  working  man  have  been 

^ate  is  grinding  out  a  com- 

though  somewhat  milder 

Hon.  Is  still  calculated  to 

elpleas  to  protect  them- 

latory    employers:     and 

that  the  President  will 

leasure  as  Congress  seems 

him.  Its  advocates  con- 

they  can  pass  It  over  his 

lall  this?     The  antiunion 
Vet  of  their  belief  that  the 
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time  has  come  to  strip  labor  of  the  protec- 
tion It  has  enjoyed  under  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  and  other  legislation 
adopted  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  past.  But 
surely  all  the  legislators  who  are  supporting 
today's  antUabor  proposals  are  not  foes  of 
the  working  man;  most  of  them.  Indeed,  while 
accepting  at  face  value  the  smooth  propa- 
ganda prepared  by  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Government,  the  Hearst  stable  of 
Adam  Smith  economists,  and  other  spokesmen 
for  laisses-falre  reaction,  vehemently  assert 
that  they  are  friends  of  the  worker.  They 
say  they  must  back  these  restrictive  bills 
because  the  people  were  enraged  by  the  strikes 
of  the  postwar  years  and  demand  that  labor 
leaders  be  curbed;  they  say  they  were  elected 
on  pledgee  to  do  something  about  these 
strikes;  they  cite  the  Gallup  poU»  as  proof 
that  the  public  wants  action;  some  of  them 
have  circulated  questionnaires  among  their 
constituents  and  claim  that  they  are  merely 
obeying  the  will  of  the  majority  when  they 
Join  in  the  hue  and  cry  which  the  foes  of 
organized    labor   are   leading. 

All  very  hysterical,  and  specious,  and  shot 
through  with  false  reasoning.  The  sharp 
answer  to  all  such  defensive  pleas  is  that 
the  first  duty  of  legislators  and  of  every  other 
public  official  is  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 
Gallup  polls,  questionnaires,  the  output  of 
propaganda  agencies  and  paid  lobbies,  even 
if  they  form  a  pile  as  high  as  the  Rockies, 
don't  create  a  single  principle;  they  are  no 
p>art  of  the  American  system  of  constitu- 
tional government.  No  line  In  the  Consti- 
tution requires  a  Congressman  to  read  the 
Gallup  reports,  or  to  take  his  own  polls,  or 
to  listen  to  the  spokesmen  hired  to  testify 
before  congressional  committees  on  behalf 
of  antiunion  forces.  A  Congressman  is 
elected  to  act  for  the  people,  and  his  most 
solemn  duty  is  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience 
that  any  vote  he  casts  is  in  their  Interest. 
If  he  wanU  to  study  arguments  for  and 
against  any  proposal.  In  order  to  Inform  him- 
self, he  shows  that  he  Is  wise;  but  if  he  ac- 
cepts the  conclusions  spelled  out  for  him 
by  thoee  who  argue  for  the  current  shackle- 
labor  projects,  he  cannot  escape  having  his 
sincerity  or  his  power  of  discernment  brought 
into  question. 

Yes;  the  public  disliked  the  strikes  which 
caused  widespread  inconvenience  or  hard- 
ship. Yes;  there  was  plenty  of  growling 
that  something  ahould  be  done  about  them. 
The  NAM  gaily  and  glibly  translates  this 
feeling  Into  a  public  demand  that  labor 
unions  be  weakened,  labor  leaders  be  de- 
prived of  power,  the  workers  be  stripped  of 
the  rights  in  which  they  are  now  protected 
by  the  Wagner  Act.  That  Is,  the  NAM  sets 
up,  without  any  proof  whatever,  the  premise 
that  the  strikes  were  caused  by  the  strength 
of  the  unions,  the  power  of  the  union  lead- 
ers, and  the  Wagner  Act;  whereas  the  strikes 
originated  directly  In  the  killing  of  price 
control  and  the  refusal  of  employers  to  grant 
wage  Increases  to  meet  the  Jump  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  do-something  mandate  could 
far  more  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  calling 
for  reestablUhment  of  the  OPA;  that  would 
be  the  obvious  way  to  serve  the  public  as 
a  whole  and  to  make  strikes  unnecessary. 
To  attempt  to  shackle  labor  while  leaving 
workers  and  the  rest  of  the  people  exposed 
to  explolUtion  by  price  profiteering  U  the 
rankest  s(»t  of  injustice. 

As  to  the  polls  and  questionnaires;  they  are 
utterly  worthless,  since  they  asked  stupid  and 
misleading  questions.  A  question  suggest- 
ing a  change  in  public  policy  should  always 
state  the  alternative,  and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  put  thus:  "Do  jrou  favor  depriving 
labor  of  the  righU  it  Is  now  guaranteed  and 
thereby  returning  ,to  the  conditions  that 
existed  before  1932?"  "Do  you  think  strikes 
are  worse  than  bread  lines?"  "Which  year 
would  you  rather  see  repeated — 1»4«,  with  all 
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its  labor  disturbances,  its  record  profits  for 
Indtistry,  Its  high  income  for  workers,  and 
its  widespread  prosperity,  or  1931.  with  Its 
closed  banks,  its  soup  kitchens,  its  Idle  mil- 
lions? The  former  had  strong  unions,  power- 
ful labor  leaders  and  the  Wagner  Act;  In  1931 
there  was  no  labor  movement  to  speak  of  and 
no  Wagner  Act." 

The  alternatives  make  only  one  answer 
possible.  And  Congressmen  who  are  reck- 
less enough  to  vote  the  country  back  Into 
pre-Wagner  Act  conditions  can't  expect  the 
public  to  be  satisfied  with  any  claims  that 
the  NAM  and  Mr.  Gallup  told  them  it  would 
be  all  right. 

TUBXI-QUAXTEIS 

One  must  admire  the  frankness  of  Sena- 
tor Tarr's  admission  that  the  version  of  the 
antllabor  legislation  in  the  Senate  which  he 
is  supporting  represents  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  matters  "pressed  on  us  very 
strenuously  by  employers."  But  such  sub- 
servience to  special  Interests  cannot  be  ad- 
mired. 

SIDRaACKXD 

While  Congress  Is  consuming  time  and 
revising  bitterness  on  an  Ill-advised  and 
totally  unnecessary  antllabor  bill,  legisla- 
tion essential  to  the  national  welfare  Is  lan- 
guishing. This  includes  the  appropriation 
to  carry  on  some  of  the  relief  work  abroad, 
formerly  administered  by  the  soon-to- 
expire  UNRRA;  the  bill  extending  rent  con- 
trol; the  long-range  national  housing  bill  (of 
which  Senator  Tatt  is  one  of  the  sponsors ) ; 
the  national  fair  emplo3rment  practices  bill; 
the  Pederal  aid  to  education  bill.  Some  of 
these,  it  Is  now  apparent,  will  not  get  the 
attention  of  Congress  at  this  session  at  all. 

A  pectillar  sense  of  values  seems  to  prevail. 


Increased  Compensation  for  Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MIKNESOT/t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  last  week  for  the  pur- 
i>ose  of  providing  additional  compensa- 
tion for  employees  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  sure  that  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  wage  scales  for  Pederal  em- 
ployees are  entirely  too  low  and  that  a 
wage  adjustment  is  long  overdue. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  law  establish- 
ing wage  and  salary  scales  for  Pederal 
workers  in  the  departmental  and  field 
services  is  the  Classification  Act  of  1923. 
This  act  set  the  wage  rates  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  with  the  exception  of: 
(1)  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  whose  pay  rates 
are  fixed  by  Congress  under  separate 
laws:  and  (2)  per  diem  workers  In  the 
navy  yards,  arsenals,  and  other  indus- 
trial establishments  whose  pay  rates  are 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  wage 
boards  or  other  administrative  agencies. 

Under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
the  median  annual  salary  for  Pederal 
employees  In  1941  was  $1.620— the  salary 
rate  of  a  grade  3  clerk  (CAP-3).  The 
median  annual  salary  for  postal  em- 
ployees for  the  same  year  was  $1,902. 


During  the  war  Pederal  employees,  in- 
cluding postal  employees,  received  some 
wage  increases.  The  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1945  granted  a  17-percent  in- 
crease to  Federal  employees,  and  another 
increase  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1946. 
The  effect  of  these  two  increases  brought 
the  median  average  salary  for  Pederal 
employees  from  the  prewar  level  of  $1,620 
up  to  $2,168  per  year.  During  the  same 
war  period,  postal  workers  were  granted 
increases  which  brought  their  median 
average  salary  up  to  approximately 
$2,700  per  year. 

Thus  the  total  salary  Increase  for  the 
average  Federal  employee  since  prior  to 
the  war  has  been  about  $584 — a  33.8- 
percent  increase.  During  the  same  war- 
time period,  the  salary  of  the  average 
postal  worker  was  increased  by  about 
$800  per  year — an  increase  of  42  percent. 

Although  such  increases  appear  sub- 
stantial, they  were  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  real  wages  of  Federal  employees 
against  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Neither 
did  they  correspond  to  the  increase  in 
wage  levels  in  industry.  I  maintain  that 
the  Federal  and  postal  employees  should 
be  given  a  wage  increase  at  this  time  for 
the  following  economic  feasons: 

Plrst.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased 
by  56  percent  since  1939  while  the  salaries 
of  Pederal  and  postal  employees  have  in- 
creased by  only  33.8  percent  and  42  per- 
cent respect: /ely.  A  salary  increase  of 
at  least  $500  per  year  for  all  Pederal  and 
postal  employees  is  necessary  to  bring 
wages  in  line  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  thus  maintain  the  real 
wages  and  living  standards  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Pederal  Government. 

Second.  Federal  salaries  must  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  in  order  to  bring  Govern- 
ment wage  policy  Into  balance  with  wage 
policies  in  industry.  During  the  period 
that  Pederal  employees  were  obtaining  a 
33.8-percent  wage  increase  and  the  postal 
employees  a  42-percent  Increase,  wages 
in  manufacturing  industries  were  going 
up  by  approximately  76  percent.  Wage 
Increases  in  durable  goods  industries 
amounted  to  61  percent  for  the  same 
period.  Moreover,  the  wage  pattern  for 
industry  which  is  developing  indicates 
that  industrial  workers  are  to  realize 
another  15-percent  increase  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Thus  it  seems  that  a 
salary  increase  for  the  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide equity  and  justice  to  the  workers  In 
the  Federal  services. 

And  third,  an  increase  in  Pederal  wage 
rates  is  in  keeping  with  a  sound  Govern- 
ment program  of  full  employment  and 
prosperity,  ^let  me  remind  you  that 
business  prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  purchasing 
pwwer  in  the  hands  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  To  permit  this  volume  of 
purchasing  power  to  fall  makes  depres- 
sion inevitable.  To  combat  this  danger 
it  becomes  mandatory  to  maintain  wage 
levels  to  insure  the  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  purchase  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  industry.  Thus  the  proposal 
to  raise  Pederal  salaries  is  based  on 
sound  economics,  and  is  part  of  a  policy 
of  full  employment  and  prosperity. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  increase  in  tht 
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salartei  of  Federml  employeeB  by  cnnt- 
Inr  •  cost-of-Htrlnc  bonus  of  $500  per 
Tt  ar  to  aU  Fedentl  and  postal  emploTces. 
fed  that  such  an  Increase  Is  mort 
tUMTj  tn  the  Ufht  of  the  Increased 
J  of  hrlnc.  the  wage  levels  In  Industry. 
a^  the  urgent  need  to  maintain  real 
and  mass  purchasing  power.  In 
ee  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
•ft   iff#^«*>g   a   career   of   QoremmcBt 

lee.  I  feel  that  this  proposal  drsei 
t^rtout  consideration  by  the  Coni 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  X)HN  J.  ROONEY 


m  THS  HO08B  or  RXPRKSKNTATXyB 

Thmrtdmg.  Mat  H.  iM7 
Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
k  are  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rae- 
o  t»,  I  IndQde  the  f oDowloc  editorial  from 
U  le  Washington  Erenlnt  Star  of  May 
«IlM7: 

txrmm  m  —inow 
On*  tur*  road  to  »  mood  of  att«r 
lament  li  to  pick  up  a 

vordi  nrom  Um  Beuw  A\ .     . 

'Dor  torebwtf*  planted  «■  IMs 
a(  Ubarty  «ad  frMdom  wtucb. 
nurtur«d.  abouki  outgrow  our 
t«H  r—rh  out  Into  tb«  rest  of 
world,  not  throutl^  •  eentraUaed  <lla- 
■  M^»«*««"j  ac«ncj  but  throucb  th«  fore*  oC 
dynAmles.'* 
Banng  dellTvrMl  Xbmaimlfm  of  ttUs.  tb* 
nnlttM  iB«mtara  ^jgowdsd  to  klU  th« 
i  ISJ00.000  approyrtatton  tor  «to  tat*  D*- 

^^"""  Cultural  ASalto.  ■Haatetb.  ao 
fir  M  tte  commlttM  to  —Mar—d.  than  wUl 
«_  ao  TOlce  to  carry  the  Amarteaa  atccy  to 
t  iaa«  araaa  of  the  world  where  eomnunlain, 

mtti  lu  propec<^<la  o*  **•■  *■** 

•eeklnc  to  dtacredH  and  daat 
rftey.  Tbe  Held  would  be  left  to 
p&UoBopay.  and  U  peretaence  tbe  aeed  of 
liberty  and  rraedoni  abould  met  be  able  to 
r  lacb  out  mto  tba  raat  of  tk»  world  tbrrwigh 
t  M  foroe  of  Its  own  dynamica  It  need  expect 

»  help  from  the  approprtatlona  Cknunlttee. 

Thu  actloB  has  been  taJcen  tn  the  taee  of 
ap  urgent  plea  la  bsbalf  at  tbe  program  by 

Bt  by  Ueotoaaat  General  Bmltb. 

»   BTWftr     Tbe   eooatry 

perttcaiarly  to  General 

l4arsball.  to  leed  ue  la  this  struggle  with 

nuaiam  which  will  shape  the  future  at 

world.    Presumably    tbe    country    has 

tn  GsBsrel  Marahall  and  bis  jogg 

But  %mt  mawMHs  OS  lae  eoauamee. 

St  carry  weight  wtth  a  eeboo)  eblld.  dsprlTe 
totm  a<  a  tool  wbleb  be  oonaldere  ■essnttsl 
f(  m  the  Job.  Aad  tbti  to  aeve  tbe  relatively 
^algmflcant  som  ot  •Sl.OOO.OQO. 


committee  members  are  ttrtnc  In  a 

world.    If  their  words  can  be  taken 

face  value,  they  are  M  tbe  grip  of  an  Uhi- 

whieh  wlU  lead  ue  straight  to  disaster. 

eanaot  wta  this  battis  with  ptoos 

il«Maiidi&    B  la  Mg  Moogb  to 

Into  tbe  world.    We  ebmUd  do  every> 

la  our  power  to  aiake  eertaia  that  It 

and  tbls  program  Is  one  means  to 

t|ukt  sBd.    Tbe  Oiaf  aost  esvtataly  should 

tbe 


EZTTNSION  OP 

HON.  NORRIS  POUl 

or  cauvoamA 


Of  THB  Hooasor 

Tltaratey.  Mat  15. 19^ 

Mr.  P0UL80N.     Mr.  Speaker,] 

permission  to  revise  and  extend 
marks  in  the  Rxcokd.  I  Include 
lowing  letter  by  Mr.  Richard  H. 
printed  in  the  New  York  Tlmeaj 
date  of  May  13.  19¥i.  concci 
goiremment  in  Guam: 


IW  eUAM — I 

OfFuaiumii  roB  tvAMAtnum 
man  camm 
T*  the  brroa  or  th«  Krw  Tosk 

L.  CaAwroaa  of 

I  on  Terrttorlal  and  Insularj 
atoia  et  tbe  House  Public  Lands 
has  sehedxiled  hearings  before  his 
on  tbe  various  bills  which  have  ' 

la  Ooc^rcss  with   respect  toj 
eartagi  will  oomme 
this  mootb. 

Tbe  treaty  of  peace  wtth  Spain, 
saiared  Into  by  tbe  United  Suites 
and    wblcb     was     tba    tnatrument 
broogbt  Guam  under  Cha  Aaierlcan 
vMsd   that   "Thm  dvU  rlghU  and 
■laftua  of  the  native  Inhabitants  of  ^ 
lorlee  hereby  ceded  to  tlie  United 
oe  determined  by  Congress."    UntU 
I9ta    some  4a  years  later— when 
tlto  Roaaar  A.  Gsamt.  of  Indiana.  ln( 
a  bOl  to  make  tbe  Gnamanlans 
cltlaene  and  to  give  tbsm  sane  form 
cratlc  self-government,  not  a  single 
been  taken  by  Congress  to  redeem 
ligations  wblcb  bad  been  assumed 
United  Statee  under  eolemn  treaty. 

The  healings  which  have  been 
by  Repreeentatlve  C»4w»oaa  wUl 
first  opportunity  that  tbe  dtixeus 
have  bad  to  present  their  case  to 
and  the  American  people      The 
will  «-—^ "»«»»»  tbe  menu  at  B  R 
duced  by  BepreacntaUve  GaAirr. 
3753.  Introduced   by   R«preeentaUi 
PovtaoH.   of  Oaltfomla.     Btber  ^ 
remedy  the  neglect  and  Injustice 
OuamaalaBs  have  saetslnert  for 
tnry. 

It  to  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  State 
Departments  will  preaeni 
to  tbe  eoaaailttao  eoaalstont  with 
stoM  of  tbe  Ditfisd  WaMii 
specify  that  "Hations  which  have 
blUtles  for  tbe  administration  of  ~ 
wboae  psopiss  have  not  yet  srui 
at  self-government 
that  tbe  iatsrasts  of  the 
aata  eg  tbsas  Tsrrltorlaa  are  pars 
aocspt  ss  a  sacred  trust  tbs 

to  the  utmost     •     •     • 
;  at  tbs  lababltants  of  those 
to  this  end:  L  to  Instue.  wltRJ 
for  tbe  culture  of  the 
osmed.  their  political,  economic, 
edoeatlonsl  advancement,  and 

abusss;  sscond.  to  d€ 
to  tokadws  aaeoont 
maai  MpiraHoaa  at  tto  paopiss.  and! 
tbcm  la  tbe  jaugii— tvs  dsvatopmt 
free  poilttsal  InsUtuttona.  accordl 
paitlnalai  aimnnatances  of  cacb 
aad  Na  patylsa  and  tbetr  varying 
advsiirisnwt.* 

RxaMBB  ■.] 
Nrw  Toaa.  Ma^  11.  1M7. 


tcr  te  ^  frrti^cat 


)N  OP  REMARKS 

r 

taSCASE 

PaOtTTH  DiLKOrA 

or  RB*RgssirrAiivg8 

IV.  Mat  t$.  IM7 

)f   South   Dakota.     Mr. 
permisaion   granted.  I 
tbe  foUowing  open 
rritten  to  President  Tru- 

rcTOM.  D.  C  May  !•.  IMT. 

Moorr:  I  wish  you  might 

Bbete  tn  the  Boose  of  Rep- 

Ithe  bin  to  extend   aid   to 

The    printed    Racoaa 

'  tbe  Intensity  of  feeling  tbat 

words  as  llembcrs  voiced 

ivlctlnne  about  their  coun- 

ptcture. 

tatmMU)  of  tbe  ODsnmittec  of 

for  the  consideration  al  tbe 

lusual  oppoitimlty  to  hear 

during  ttM  4  days  and  to 

was  said    and   how   It  was 

luse  the  Issues  do  run  to 

of  oar  eoontry  ss  a  Na- 

■tence  of  a  stable  eodety 

I  am  venturing  to  write  you 

In  tbe  sincere  bopc  that  It 

I  mlslnterpretaUon  of  tbe  re- 

aB  ameartments  aad 

ijorlty  on  final  paasaga. 

comfort  for  eommonlam 

tbe   United   Stotes.    Tbe 

one  Member  (Kwvm*  at 

ftliat  a  group  at  Cowimiinlals 

\at  last  morning  to  oppoee 

response  to  bis  questtons. 

tbe  lesue  aroee.  tbey  would 

Moeoow    rather    than    tbe 

And.  It  abould  be  kept  tn 

loee  wbo  did  voto  against 

ly  were  aaea  wbo  have  been 

far  years  In  tbeir  oppoel- 

|few  spoke  of  tbe  blU   wtth 
rductant.     Argu- 
re  like  to  do  tble"  but  ratbcr 
lis  "    The  sltuatlan  waa  re- 
ipUabed  fad.     Tou  had 
rid     The  Senate  had  actod 
ibers.  I  Judge,  would  have 
myself  Included, 
that  we  thought  it  would 
le  rug  out  from  under  you 
|8toU  Marshall  to  tlie  poal- 
Een  at  Moaeow  aad  would 
until  sattlaMiBt  la 
aire 

bill  would  have  had  rougher 
for  two  proTtslaDs:  (1)  tbe 
le  aid  to  Greece  aad  Turkey 
of  tbetr  govaramsnta'*  and 
erlll  be  stopped  when- 
If  atlona  says  tbat  "tbe  oon- 
I  Is  iiimsiiessij  or 
|th  iMpsrt  to  wblcb  fladlag 
waives  Its  veto  power  (tbe 
kberg  amendment) . 

the  Boose  og  RsprasenU- 

llon  does  not  want  to  by-pass 

Ited  Natlona.     We.  and  the 

itted  to  tbe  Idea  of  col- 

We  do  not  want  small  na- 

to  a  balancs  oC  Mg 

tetomally.  wllfcUW 

We   believe  tbat  tba  oaly 

upon  guisnimsat  bf  aon- 

led. 

by  tbe 
to  tbs  MMMle  Bsai. 
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I  wss  not.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tells  me  ttut  the  lignite  fields  of  Montana, 
Nortb  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  offer  a  re- 
serve of  530,000,000,000.  barrels  of  synthetic 
gasoline  as  compared  with  proven  reserves 
of  21.000.000.000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
In  tbe  entire  United  States.  (Middle  East 
13  to  18  billion  )  The  Bureau  of  Mines  says 
German  processes  with  brown  coals  make 
these  reserves  competitive  with  oil  at  $1  50 
per  barrel.  Oil  shales  and  waste  coals  In- 
crease this.  More  research  and  large-scale 
production  will  cut  costs.  It  Is  clear  we  can 
lick  our  fuel  problem  a  lot  cheaper  than  by 
policing  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East. 

5.  A  handful  may  have  supported  the 
measure  as  a  step  toward  an  Inevitable  war, 
but  many  times  more  opposed  It  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  to  war.  Practically 
all  wbo  spoke  on  tbat  point  either  said  it 
would  lead  to  war  or  was  the  only  alternative. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  have  iieard  the 
entire  debate  and  have  the  idea  that  tbe 
Kepresentatlves  believe  the  American  people 
are  ready  for  war  or  want  It. 

If  ttUs  program  leads  to  war  and  devasta- 
tion and  destruction  sweep  tbe  earth  and  the 
seas  and  the  air,  as  they  would  from  what  we 
call  modem  weapons,  would  tbe  despair  tbat 
followed  mean  mere  or  less  communism  in 
the  world?  If  the  United  States  somehow 
survived,  what  would  l)e  the  condition  of  oxir 
factories,  our  cities,  our  homes,  our  families, 
our  form  of  government?  And  If  this  pro- 
gram leads  us  Into  World  War  in  will  those 
who  administer  It  escape  responsibility? 

That  places  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  you. 
as  everyone  must  realize.  The  President  de- 
termlnee  when  assistance  ^ould  be  supplied 
and  where  and  how,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act.  And  that  Is  why  I  have  ventured  to 
write  you  this  t>ackground  of  the  passage  in 
the  Bouee  as  I  saw  It. 

0.  And  finally,  may  I  say  that  I  ihink  the 
adoption  of  this  program  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  stop-gap.  The  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  weary  of  government  by 
crisis.  Every  man  must  realize  that  no 
country,  otirs  or  any  other,  is  virtse  enough 
or  rich-  enough  or  Just  plain  big  enough  to 
run  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  mtut  find  a  way  for  nations  to  live  and 
let  live.  The  bill  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  sum  it  up,  in  the  hope 
that  It  might  give  you  a  little  help  and  a 
little  time  to  get  that  Job  on  its  way. 

Men  spoke  of  their  convictions  dtirlng  the 
debate  as  the  resiilt  of  "prayer  at  home 
alone."  I  think  the  bill  was  passed  in  that 
mood. 

Earnestly  and  respectfully, 
Francis  Cask, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Second  South  Dakota  District. 


Adequate  Funds  for  Antitruf t  Diyition 
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or 


KON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  spoken  in 
opposition  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
short-sighted  and  irresponsible  slashing 
of  the  budget.  Such  appropriation  cuts 
which  eliminate  essential  public  services 
beneficial  to  the  people,  however,  have 


no  relationship  to  real  government  econ- 
omy. Such  a  "penriy-wise  and  pound- 
foolish"  policy  Is  one  of  false  economy, 
and  is  Just  as  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare  as  the  reckless  squandering  of 
public  funds. 

In  the  time  I  am  allotted  It  is  impos- 
sible to  survey  all  the  items  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  (H.  R.  3311),  and  point  out 
the  many  instances  where  there  has  been 
sacrifled  the  well-being  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  of  the  Nation.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  mention  a  faw  items  in 
this  bill  which  represent  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  principles  of  sound  public 
finance. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  slashed  $32,500,000  off  the 
Budget  Bureau's  recommendations  re- 
garding the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid airport  program.  As  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooHBY]  pointed  out  on  Tuesday,  the 
effect  of  this  cut  will  be  felt  in  every 
State  In  the  Union;  hundreds  of  Federal 
airport  projects  must  be  discarded.  In 
my  State  of  MinnesoU  this  appropriation 
reduction  will  mean  that  the  proposed 
Federal  airport  projects  at  Duluth,  Be- 
midji.  Rochester,  and  Alexandria  must 
be  eliminated  completely,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis project  must  be  reduced  by 
$375,000.  Such  a  drastic  slash  will  be  a 
severe  blow  to  our  aviation  Industry  and 
will  tend  to  retard  progress  in  the  field 
of  aviation. 

Another  glaring  example  of  this  short- 
sighted policy  Ls  found  in  the  failure  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  give 
adequate  funds  to  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  true 
that  the  committee's  estimate  is  only 
$100,000  below  the  recommendations  of 
the  isudget  Bureau.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Antitrust  Division  has  always 
been  understaffed  and  short  of  funds. 
Year  after  year  this  Division  has  been 
starved  to  death  for  lack  of  funds,  while 
the  task  for  which  it  is  responsible — the 
checking  of  monopolies — has  been  get- 
ting bigger  and  bigger. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  broad  changes  are  taking 
place  In  the  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States.  The  economic  pattern 
of  our  society  is  changing,  and  this 
change  is  marked  by  the  long-continued 
trend  toward  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
larger  corporations.  This  fact  is  borne 
out,  by  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  and  the  1946 
report  of  the  Kefauver  committee.  In 
this  last  report  entiUed  "The  United 
States  Versus  Economic  Concentration 
and  Monopoly,"  the  following  conclusions 
are  set  forth : 

First.  That  250  great  corporations  and 
trusts  now  hold  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  usable  manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Second.  That  the  250  largest  corpora- 
tions now  have  control  of  70  percent 
of  the  new  publicly  financed  war  facili- 
ties. 

Third.  That  eight  banking  houses  now 
control  106  of  the  200  largest  corpora- 
tions— the  Du  Pont,  Mellon,  and  Rocke- 


feller families  alone  control  11  percent 
of  the  200  largest  corporations. 

Fourth.  That  this  growth  of  economic 
concentration  is  slowly  driving  small 
business  enterprises  out  of  business; 
some  500.000  small  businesses  folded  up 
during  the  war.  and  today  there  are  160,- 
000  fewer  small  business  units  than  in 
1941. 

In  other  words,  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  the  control  of 
American  economic  life  will  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  few  industrial  giants 
and  trusts.  The  effect  of  this  monopoli- 
zation of  American  Industry  Is  far-reach- 
ing and  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare.  As  the  committee  report  dem- 
onstrated: 

First.  Monopoly  has  meant  high  prices. 
In  one  case  a  company  reduced  the  life 
of  lamp  bulbs  and  discouraged  testing. 
Prices  fall  less  in  concentrated  than  in 
competitive  industries.  For  example, 
from  1929  to  1932,  prices  fell  only  4 
percent  on  aluminum,  a  field  in  which 
the  entire  output  was  controlled  by  a 
single  company.  Prices  in  the  highly 
competitive  lumber  industry  dropped  36 
percent. 

Second.  Monopoly  has  suppressed  new 
products  and  restricted  production.  For 
Instance,  the  introduction  of  fluorescent 
light  bulbs  was  delayed  because  they 
would  reduce  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity. Similarly,  tne  development  of 
synthetic  rubber  was  blocked  before  tbe 
war. 

Third.  Monopoly  agreements  wtth 
foreign  cartels  have  interfered  with 
United  States  trade.  The  report  points 
a  finger  directly  at  three  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  economic  concentration,  and 
indirectly  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  starving  the  antitrust  fcwces  for 
funds. 

The  evils  of  monopoly  control,  how- 
ever, are  not  limited  to  monopoly  pric- 
ing, the  exploitation  of  the  consumer 
public,  and  the  restriction  of  production. 
The  growth  of  monopoly  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
As  the  Industrial  giants  grow  bigger,  the 
area  of  business  competition  becomes 
smaller.  Such  competition  is  a  basic 
principle  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  to  restrict  said  competition  is  to 
undermine  the  system.  Our  economic 
system  can  stand  only  so  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  Unless  we  act  vigorously 
to  prevent  the  great  corporations  and 
chain  stores  from  crushing  the  life  out 
of  small  business  enterprises  in  Amer- 
ica, our  competitive  system  will  surely 
be  destroyed. 

Yet  what  Is  the  Government  doing  to 
check  this  trend  toward  industrial 
monopoly?  The  Sherman  Act  has  been 
on  the  books  since  1890.  but  only  lip- 
service  has  been  given  to  it.  The  law 
has  remained  a  dead  letter  most  of  the 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Anti- 
trust Division  has  never  had  sufiBcient 
funds  to  maintain  a  staff  needed  to  en- 
force the  law. 

On  April  1.  1947.  the  total  staff  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  consisted  of  only 
333  persons,  of  which  143  were  fimctlon- 
Ing  as  field  units.    About  190  lawyers 
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an  employed  mloog  with  M  economists 
aofl  experts.  The  rcnatnder  of  the  staff 
of  clericml  help. 
:  I  Is  obvious  that  »uch  a  gmall  staff  la 
un  ible  to  check  the  growth  of  Industrial 
m<Qopoly.  The  Antitrust  Dtrteion  re- 
cei  yea.  on  Um  attnce.  about  6S0  written 
coi  aplalBti  ft  ytar.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
'"^  '  only  about  60  cases  are  Instl- 
tuied  a  year — a  ratio  of  1  case  to  IS  com- 
pli  ints.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that 
thTe  are  many  well-founded  cases 
anong  the  600  regarding  which  no  ac- 
Uoia  Is  taken. 

am   convinced   that   the   Congress 
shWl  be  more  liberal  in  making  appro 
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pr  ailons  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
81  arman  Act.  I  might  say  that  during 
th»  last  •  years  the  Division  has  paid 
In  o  the  Treasury  Just  under  half  of  It* 
oun  cost  of  operation  in  annual  fines 
collected.    But  thb  is  neither  here  nor 

In  the  faee  of  this  monopoly 

Ui  reat  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  the 
CO  (t  of  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
„  cheap  at  any  price.  Let  us  give  the 
Aiktitruat  Division  the  funds  necessary 


do  its  Job  and  do  it  weH 
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TAvrsdair.  Mag  15.  1H7 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 

L.  Sulzberger,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Tones  of  Sunday.  May  11.  throws  some 
Mimt  on  the  involved  conditions  In  the 
ikil^borlng  countries  of  Russia,  and 
|M  ztlcularly  those  countries  which  found 
tt  msehres  under  the  direct  influence 
ol  the  Rusian  Ooremment. 

There  is  evldeQce  that  these  people, 
d  9lt«  their  geographical  location,  are 
k  tMUy  fWir*^**^  toward  western  Europe 
ai  id  toward  some  of  the  philosophies  as 
«  preoed  by  the  United  SUtet. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Is  dude  the  arUcte  written  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
a  Jiberger  In  the  Sunday.  May  11.  New 
Y»rk  Times: 


I 


(By  C.  L.  8ialBb«rg«i) 

May  10.— That  th«  UnitMi  Staua 

■•wtot  Union  ahooM  not  b*  getting 

«4  ■•  «*^1  >M  ^^y  ought  to  tM  U  awkwutl. 

■Uy  to  the  hxindradi  at 

at  eMaae  of  tboM  two  aattaaa. 

B^t  tt  to  •  poaltrv*  tngwty  to  oantnl  ukd 

BuropMD  eooBtrtas  wtxleh  U*  aloog 

■ifrope'k  broken  backbone. 

the  UndB  whleh  tradlttooally 
whan  tb«  oonttaantal  aqulUh- 
now  global  •quUibnua — to  upeai. 
are  almost  tncTltably  tba  first  to  ba 
and  occupied  in  times  of  war.    They 
to  be  Uberstad.    They  can  re- 
alist—only  In  tlMca  e< 
no  sodi  hanaony  has  yal 
ttaay  are  miessabla. 
Poland  and  CaecboaloT^U  typify  this  un- 
condltlon.    In  each  of  thaaa  oountiiaa. 


gwgraphleal  facto  (thatr  poamon 
ROBila  and  Ocmany)  now  fore*  the 
pond  tor  thair  aeeorlty  ufwn  Sorlat 
But  thalr  traditkna.  cultura.  and  tr 
always  lookad  westward  rather  ti 
ward.  Now  they  are  definitely 
Soviet  wing  and  cut  off  from  weatcm 
by  an  occapled.  dtoorganlaed  Ocnni 
effeetlTcIy  eerrea  as  a  barrier  to  ^ 
within  the  Mitoumita  orbit. 

sufiBi  MaaiA  vwKwoukM 
Outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  li 
munlst  parties  founded  in  the 
sUtee— Poland.   Casehoalovakla.   and 
sIsTla — Soviet     Rxisala     to     deflnlt 
popular. 

One  can  bear  all  kinds  of  sare 
Utlcal  Jofcss  mattered  in  boiurgeota 
or  the  shattered  cafea  at  Warsaw. 
ample  this  from  Prague: 

Question:    "Why  do  Russian  dent 
tract  teeth  through  the  noee?" 

Answer:   "Because  nobody  In   tha 
ITnlon  to  allowed  to  open  hto  mout 
Or  thto  from  Warsaw: 
Question:    "What  to  the  largest 
In  the  world?" 

Answer;  "Poland.     Ita  western 
on  the  Oder  and  the  Hoisse.     lu 
tn  Moscow.    And  moat  of  Ito 


Whether  theae  people  like  It  or 
graphical  facts  and  great  power  del 
placed  them  tn  a  position  where  It  to  1 
to  see  how  they  oouM  have,  at  thU 
ita   very   different   from 
and  foreign  pollclea  other  tt 
they  have  adopted.    That  to  not  to 
thsae  western  Slav  states  are  exactly  | 
In  a  political  sense.     Such  to  not 

The  trend  toward  Marxist  soclall 
mlatakable  In  aU  theee  landa.  and 
a  vastly  Inereassd  reliance  upon 
Slavic   soclallstle   mother.    BusaU. 
Tufoslavla.     where     totigh.     indi 
minded  and  politically   Immature 
are  essentially  against  any  govemi 
revolution  to  being  beaten  into  tt 
tant  brains  and  bodlea. 

In  Poland,  whoae  history  of 
ahlfttng  frontiera  and  a  prewar 
feudal  land  sysum  made  It  a  sf 
ths  tnstailatlon  of  socialism  (1 
has  brotight  certain  defbilte  beni 
people)  to  bitterly  resented  bya 
prepared  to  haU  anything 
Catholic  clergy's  comments  on 
a  sharp,  strong  flavor.  Ftrmly  as 
preasnt  In  ths  saddle,  the  Warsaw 
ment  to  detested. 

CaaCH    SITUATION 

la    Caschoalovakla.   aoclaliam    la^ 
about  In  a  thoroughly  bourgeoU 
Caechs  are  cast  tn  what  might  ba 
Ptatonlcally    Ideallstie     mlddle-el 
Bven   the  boss  of   their   Oommunl 
looks  and  talks  llks  the  president  a<  | 
^rlcalturai    bank.     Sortaltom  by 
atoS  not  by  revolution  seems  to  be 
of  anost  politicians  In  Prague  todayt  | 
way  from  wily  little  Bdouard  Bei 
presteUtun  of  the  Oommimlet  Party. 

As  a  result,  now  thst   the  nc 
system  of  trial  by  jury  has  been 
and  it  has  been  announced  that 
be  no  further   nationalisations  for  1 
time    to   ooma.    Gkechoslovakia 
stability  and  more  taadustrlal  and 
promise  than  eltlMV  ef  the  two  other  < 
SUvle  lands. 

But   commtulsm  to   having  Ita 
Theae  are  baaed  more  on  eoonomlaj 
than  on  the  ditllkt  of  governmental  I 
which  to  deeply  rooted  in  the  li 
peaaanta  of  Poland.  Tugoslavta.  and 
and  the  merchanu  and  buslnessme 
hsBBla     Ths  rsasoo  for  thto  to 
the  Bovtet  Ualoa  has  little  to 
eooalna  In  the  way  at  trade,  and 
goes  a  long  way  toward  swinging 
sentiment. 


and  Poland  specialise  In 
materials — grain  or  coal. 
Caechoalovakla.  with  a 
economy,  thrives  nor- 
■1  ve  trade  at  manufactured 
products, 
even  before  the  advent 
eoooomlee  vrere  linked 
ly  and  to  the  weatcm  na- 
iple,  only  8  percent  of 
•war  commerce  was  with 

BOOWOlfT 

economy  to.  of  course, 
lands  are  wary  of  In- 
ey  in  cotintriea  where  the 
^ug  to  rampant  and  they 
lere  for  markets. 
Ion.  sorely  shattered  and 
r.  needs  everything  central 
I  can  produce  for  It — either 
ilshed  goods.  Btit  so  far 
{e.  The  governments  of 
id  they  are  building  up 
I  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
ig  anything  like  what  they 
le  form  of  either  of  goods 
exchange  for  their  exports 

ion  will  someday  change  to 
fj  will  the  Soviet  Union  no 
same  amounts  of  raw  ma- 
recovery   has   advanced 
economy  produces  these — 
ill  be  able  to  sell  more  and 

abroad. 

la  4  long  time.    What  oen- 

»nomists  devoutly  hope  for 

It  of  betur  diplomatic 

the  Bast  and  West  so  that 

ot  Occidental   mtotrust  of 

region  there  will  be  an 

»ts. 

"iron  ctirtaln"  to  a  most 
IS  ol  eastern  Xurope's  lands 
Occident    k:)Ows    It   so 
S  S.  R.  Itself.    The  Yugo- 
Dbabiy  roughest  on  the  Indl- 
ly  western  Slavic  land. 

I  contrast  with  the  U.  8. 8.  R.. 

[three  countries  \n  there  cen- 

correspondenti.  although 

rlendly  reporter  would  not 

remain   forevei    In   Tugo- 

dally   in   CarchoslovalUa 

hoped   may   de\elop    when 

ips  are  event  lally  estab- 

rashington  and  XIoscow.  to  a 

npean  socialism      It  would 

iently  soUdlfled  to  serve  as 

Bonomlc  bridge  between  the 

It  systems  of  the  American 

Inental  maaaea    gurasia  be- 

Europe. 

ly  political  philoHophers  be- 

[who  saw  a  chance  of  such  a 

fer — being  created  in  east- 

theee  trends  are  now  dead. 

ously  stamped  out  the  in- 

it  movement  of  the  Balkans 

strongly  on  whst  to  left  of 


>nee  think  that  the  bridge 
lyway  on  the  basto  of  a  so- 
ld probably  have  more  In 
It  of  London  than  of  Mos- 
lad  to  look  for  .t«  political 
Itter.    Tltey  envldon  the  day 
Continent   and   not  Just 
3uJd  serve  as  such  a  bridge 
.  S.  R.  and  the  United  Statea. 
>ughto   are  for   the   future, 
lent  can  be  developed 
I  two  great  powara  get  trlend- 
Interlm  thto  part  of  the 
unhappy,  aiul  aorrlcd  lest 
»t  filled  with  wotiden  nickels 
S.  R. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   BCINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  9,  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
the  poet  Longfellow  who  sang : 
Though  the  mllto  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 

they  grind  exceeding  Email: 
Though   with   patience   He   stands  waiting, 

with  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

No  poet  has  ever  spoken  more  truly, 
and  the  truth  was  evidenced  In  the  fullest 
measure  when  the  Congress  passed  the 
bill  to  restore  the  immortal  name  of 
Hoover  to  the  great  dam  that  Impounds 
the  mighty  Colorado.  Of  these  who  par- 
took in  the  Ignoble  conspiracy  to  belittle 
a  great  man.  only  a  chattering  old  mis- 
anthrope remains,  the  others  having 
gone    to    their   reward,    whatever   that 

may  be. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Columnist 
Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky  to  review  the  history 
of  that  discreditable  episode  in  a  manner 
that  throws  full  light  upon  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  traducers.    The  article  follows: 

UOOVn    DAM 

(By  Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky) 
To  a  Quaker,  personal  honors  can  mean 
very  little,  lor  their  way  of  life  abhors  the 
swelling  of  the  Individual  "s  ego  to  an  as- 
sumption of  immortality  because  d  public 
serricey.  Yet  It  to  nice  to  be  remembered 
and  it  to  warming  to  know  that  one's  con- 
temporaries seek  for  means  to  acknowledgs 
one's  worth. 

And  curiously  In  such  matters  Harry  Tru- 
man Is  a  nobler  personality  than  his  pred- 
ecessor. Harry  Truman  Is  a  good  sport,  a 
gentleman.  He  never  went  to  Oroton.  but 
he  undoubtedly  learned  at  hto  mother's  knee 
that  vlndlctlvenees  and  malice  are  not  Chris- 
tian traits.  And  so  he  signed  the  bill  re- 
storing Hoover  Dam  to  lU  original  name.  It 
to  not  a  world-curdling  act.  It  to  nothing 
that  will  make  Herbert  Hoover  a  greater  man 
than  he  to.  It  will  not  make  the  dam  more 
useful.  But  it  to  a  nice  and  decent  thing 
to  do — a  gestttre  In  manners  to  which  the 
truly  well-mannered  respond  automatically. 
Harry  Truman's  mother  must  be  a  fine  Amer- 
ican woman:  her  son's  normal  responsen  are 
so  wholesome. 

The  most  ImporUnt  part  of  the  program 
at  the  big  dinner  at  the  newspaper  conven- 
tion in  New  York  a  week  ago  was  hardly 
noted  In  the  press.  Apparently  the  working 
reporters  were  too  concerned  with  mimeo- 
graphed hand -outs  of  a  poor  speech  to  catch 
the  navor  of  high  drama.  Yet  It  was  there 
In  a  sponunecus  tribute  paid  to  Herbert 
Hoover— so  spontaneous  that  he  could  not 
and  did  not  respond  to  it  except  In  an  expres- 
sion on  hto  face  thst  might  have  been  the 
struggle  to  withhold  s  tear. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  damned  and  blasted 
more  than  any  contemporary  In  the  most 
venomous  smear  campaign  ever  devised  to 
pillory  one  individual  for  decades  of  eco- 
nomic fsUacy  for  which  he  was  not  and  could 
not  be  responsible.  He  did  not  make  World 
War  I  and  therefore  could  not  have  arranged 
the  course  of  events  which  were  bom  In  it 
and  have  grown  Into  such  lusty  demons  In 
our  age.  The  newspapers  of  thto  country 
have.  In  these  many  years  since  1939,  not  been 
very  kind  to  Mr.  Hoover.  Many  of  them  have 
often  blamed  him  for  conduct  which  they 
excused  In  others.    He  became  the  whipping 


boy  of  a  nation  and  whoever  sought  someone 
to  lick,  hit  out  at  him.  He  has  taken  all  that 
in  hto  stride  without  mslice.  without  fear, 
without  evCT  bearing  a  grudge. 

Yet.  in  hto  seventy-third  year,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the&e  assembled  publishers  and 
their  friends  and  they  rose  and  cheered  him 
as  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  bad 
never  heard  cheers.  And  when  the  chairman 
suggested  that  they  break  their  custom  of 
toasting  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  toasted  Mr.  Hoover  not  as  an 
ex-President,  not  as  a  partisan  politician, 
not  as  a  retired  oldster  but  as  a  beloved 
servitor  of  hto  country  and  of  mankind:  as 
one  who  has,  in  his  old  age.  traveled  the 
world  at  the  sacrifice  of  hto  health,  to  find  a 
way  to  restore  food  and  work  and  a  modicum 
of  happiness  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden. 

And  so  it  will  again  be  Hoover  Dam.  God's 
water  will  flow  over  the  dam  Into  the  valleys 
that  it  enriches  and  none  of  the  little  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  fields  and  meadows  will 
ever  realize  the  deep  hurt  of  having  a  name 
erased,  even  If  it  to  later  restored.  Nor  will 
they  realise  that  there  were  once  men  in 
America  who  took  history  by  the  forelock  and 
tried  to  assure  themselves  Immortality  by  be- 
littling their  peers. 

But  history  has  its  own  way  of  determining 
where  greatness  truly  to.  And  It  takes  its 
own  time  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  vir- 
tues that  are  eternal  These  virtues  are  never 
In  words  or  voice  or  beauty  of  person  nor 
even  In  the  acclaim  of  the  moment.  The 
sustaining  virtues  of  htotory  are  alvrays  meas- 
tired  by  the  accomplishment  of  an  Individual 
In  hto  services  for  bettering  the  life  of  hto 
fellowmen  In  that  realm,  Herbert  Hoover 
stands  a  colosstis  In  our  age. 


Crisis  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNKacTTCtrr 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RQ»RBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles: 

rrrim  IM   RALT — PaOSLXM  POB  AMUUCAM  BXLP 

(By  Sumner  Wellea) 

Democracy  to  in  grave  danger  In  Italy.  Un- 
less remedial  action  to  soon  forthcoming,  it 
may  not  sturvlve. 

Tht  Christian  Democrats  are  steadily  los- 
ing grotmd.  Chargea  of  personal  corruption 
have  been  brought  against  some  of  their 
leaders.  But  their  loss  of  popular  support  to 
primarily  due  to  Prime  Minister  de  Oasperl's 
Inability  to  t)etter  economic  conditions  or  to 
lighten  Italy's  peace  terms. 

The  left  vring  of  the  Soclaltot  Psrty  headed 
by  Pietro  Nenni  has  become  a  submissive 
captive  of  the  Oommuntots.  Saragat's  right- 
wing  Soclaltots  have  failed  since  their  break 
with  Nennl  to  give  any  effective  support  to 
the  Democrats  In  the  Cabinet. 

The  Influence  of  the  Commimtot  Party 
has  simultaneously  been  growing  rapidly. 

Bvery  Oovemmcnt  department  has  Its 
quota  of  Cbmmtmlsts.  Coimt  Sforza,  the 
Foreign  Mlntoter,  nominally  controto  a  for- 
eign office  whose  administration  to  centered 
In  the  hands  of  a  Oommuntot  underaecretary. 
Beale.  The  lion's  share  <a  patronage  has 
been  taken  by  the  Communists.  Their  rep- 
resenUtlves  occupy  key  positions  throughout 
Italy. 


The  Oommuntot  Party  to  the  only  political 
organlaatlon  which  Is  well  financed.  It  to  In 
poaseaalon  of  Mussolini's  secret  deposits:  of 
the  loot  selaed  by  lulian  Partisans  during 
the  final  period  of  the  German  oocupati<m. 
and  of  the  Italian  lire  taken  by  Yugoslav 
Communtots  and  now  being  sent  back  across 
the  frontier.  High  officials  of  the  Italian 
Government  maintain  that  large  stims  also 
come  directly  from  Moscow. 

The  Communtot  Party  leader  Togllattl  to 
one  of  western  Europe's  shrewdest  politi- 
cians. Hto  party  to  well  organized  and  In- 
creasingly well  disciplined.  In  recent  elec- 
tions m  Sicily,  traditionally  a  coneervatlve 
stronghold,  the  Communtot  campaign  was 
lavishly  financed.  The  propaganda  waa 
highly  effective.  The  results  were  conclusive. 
In  Italy's  greater  cities,  such  as  Genoa, 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Florence,  Communist  head- 
quarters have  large  qtiantltles  of  arms  at 
their  disposal.  It  to  not  only  a  question 
of  rifles  and  hand  grenades.  It  to  a  question 
of  machine  guns  and  tanks.  The  National 
Government  is  practically  helpless.  It  would 
be  helpless  In  any  concerted  uprising,  and 
such  an  uprising  is  today  feasible.  The  police 
forces  are  replete  with  former  Fascists  who 
have  now,  like  moat  of  Mussolini's  minor  offi- 
cials, gone  over  to  the  Communtot  Party. 
Only  the  carablnlerl  could  be  counted  upon 
m  a  national  emergency,  and  these,  acattered 
throughout  the  cotmtry.  number  barrty 
65.C00. 

As  the  recent  demonstration  proved,  the 
COTtununtots  can  by  a  general  strike  shut 
down  all  Industrial  production  and  cut  off 
all  means  of  commtmlcatlon. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  American 
policy  of  help  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  tha 
Soviet  Union  has  been  working  overtime  In 
Italy.  If  Italy  becomes  a  Russian  satellite, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  and  presumably 
that  ol  Turkey,  would  be  doomed. 

The  French  Communists  would  for  the  first 
time  be  able  to  count  upon  the  cooperation 
of  a  neighboring  government.  The  wtKde 
status  of  the  Mediterranean  wotUd  be  radi- 
cally transformed. 

If  conditions  within  Italy  are  permitted  to 
drift  further,  the  United  States  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  most  serious  dilemma  that 
it  has  faced  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Democrats  who  still  ostensibly  control 
Italy's  Government  cannot  counteract  the 
Impact  of  Commtmlst  money,  pressure,  and 
propaganda  upon  an  Impoverished,  hopeless, 
and  resentful  population  unless  they  are 
given  material  as  well  as  moral  support.  If 
they  are  to  preserve  a  liberal  Italian  democ- 
racy, such  sstotance  must  come  from  tha 
United  States. 

Italy's  agricultural  exports  to  Central 
Europe  represented  40  percent  of  her  for- 
eign trade.  Those  markets  are  now  dosed. 
She  can  no  longer  obtain  in  return  German 
coal  for  her  Industry.  The  balance  of  the 
foreign  exchange  upon  which  Italy  depended 
to  pay  for  her  Imports  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rlato  came  fnan  the  tourist  trade,  from  emi- 
grants' remittances,  and  from  her  nverchant 
shipping.  All  of  these  are  drastically  cur- 
tailed. Italy's  national  deficit  next  year  will 
be  at  least  half  a  bUllon  dollars.  And  Italy 
will  have  neither  foreign  resources  nor  credit. 
The  relief  which  the  lUllans  received  from 
UNRRA  to  ended.  Unless  the  United  SUtes  to 
able  to  provide  Italy  with  at  least  $120,000,000 
of  relief  during  the  balance  of  thto  year,  htin- 
ger  and  want  will  be  acute.  Communtom  will 
increase  proportionately.  Yet  thto  to  the 
moment  the  Hotise  has  chosen  to  cut  to 
♦200,000,000  the  »350XX)0.000  appropriated  by 
the  Senate  for  foreign  relief.  Unless  the  ear- 
lier amount  to  restored  in  conference.  Italy 
cannot  obtain  the  minimum  amount  re- 
quired if  increased  popular  unreat  to  to  be 
averted. 

The    negotiations    for    an   Biport-Inm>ort 
Bank  credit  ot  $100,000,000  cUU  dng  on. 
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I  erwllt  would  b*  a«wtod  to  ■uefa  prodoe- 

•ad  Mir-tli|ald»aB(  pro)ccta  m  b|«dro- 

ita   mod    new   tadiMtrlal    anur- 

of  this  ervdlt  «ouid  oocm*- 

quifitly  twimm  wmmokmauit  and  ram  IMk 

d    Mdh    iMlp    M 

tb« 
would  be  •) 

In  th«  fmliM  flf  ttmtft  traditional 
MW«M  would  b« 
what  ii  cquaUy  iHpvmtlve.  m| 

la  rauflad.  li  Um 

It  dMUBOft  fed  iMllflHdBt  to  tha  tet*  of 
•Bd  «ta«  It  will  faadv  tbm  Italian  peo- 
ind  UMlr  prmnt  goTermnatit  such  awint- 
ly  be  needed  to  arrest  all  attempU 
an  aUen  poliucal  eyatem  upoo  tbe 
tbeir  will. 
foialpi  poUey  baa  rarely  been 
■kortalRbted  and  tetOdent  Uun  in  our 
toward  luly  alnoe  IMI.    It  has  bean  a 
asample  of  "too  Utile  and  too  lau." 
there  ts  etlll  a  chanoe  to  prevent  a  ae- 
quebce  of  evanta  that  may  well  end  bi  aaaJoK 
calamity    If    thia   Ooeernment    now    tafeaa 
ipt  and  viftMUi  aetkui. 
future  td  dWBOcracy  In  Burope  la  to 
unail  extent  oootlocant  upon  tba  lata  of 
And  the  Xutoro  of  the  United  Statea 
4|s  M>  aaaU  aactant  ccntingant  upon  the 
democracy. 


no 

Ita^. 

la 


Gh»  aad  SuBoa 


XmNSION  OP  RXMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 


Z|f  TRZ  HOT7SK  OP  RSPBBBBtTATTVSS 

ThursdoM.  Mag  15.  IHT 

itfr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  te  to  extend  mjr  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oai ,  I  Includa  herewith  an  artlcJe  by 
Ha  t)kl  L.  IckM  on  the  subject  of  Guam 
an4  SaoMMi.  whieh  appotred  In  the 
■vmnc  Star  o<  liareh  14: 


I  CAL  FaCTB  *a  TO  QVJkM  AM9  SAMOA.  WUTIB 


(By  Harold  L.  Ickaa) 

«f  tte  navy  Porreatal  haa  had 
tB  aalanriin  aapart  whltewaahcrt  to 
pulj  a  smooth  coat  on  the  arbitrary  rale  that 
Mavy   baa   la^aaed    upon    Guam   and 
tar  alBMiat  50  yeara.    Flrat, 
aarafBUy  aalartad  a  group  o<  Waahlngton 
aoffraapoodenta  to  whom  the  Nnvy 
a  free  ride  and  fraptlnwal  aatartain- 
t  aU  ttaa  way  to  tbaae  PaflMa  lalanda. 
DOt  a  whitewaab  bcwrii  la  the 
tried  ^aln.  with  a  aoauala- 
of   Or.  Xmeat  M.  Bopfclna. 
chalrmaa:  foraaer  Oovernor  Totoin.  of  Maa- 
■ae  lueetta.  and  Dr.  Knowlea  A.  Ryaraon. 

This  oocamlaaton  waa  liberal  enouah  with 
lis  ehltewaah.  but  the  effect  waa  patchy  and 
daiby.  too  thlok  la  aoBM  placea  and  net 
tblfk  aaougk  la  othara.  It  waa  one  of  the 
t  aatf-ceraallnf  Joba  of  lU  kind  that  the 
wrliar  haa  ever  aeen.  The  report  waa  Just 
too  lood  to  be  true  and  not  true  enough  to 
be   |ood. 

V  X  inatanoe.  Secretary  Porrestal'a  com- 
mit tee  aald:  'Nowhere  did  our  eomaitttae 
flnq  any  ezpraaslaD  of  daalra  to  be  leuHifvd 
under  the  auiplces  of  the  Ifary  but  on 
thai  eantrary.  wheneTcr  dlacuaalon  of  the 
ma  ter  came  up.  a|)f  alianatnn  waa  espreased 
Lo  wtMther  from  any  other  department 
thap  tba  Ravy.  aenricea  ao  Tital  to  tbam  aa 
In  tiMir  poaaaaalop  eoold  be  aflbrded." 


TlM  eonmtttee  moet  have  been 
dreuoMpeet  not  to  find  a  atngle 
who  wanted  to  alough  off  the  petty 
of  the  naval  govamoia.    Saeretary 


ed  by  the  Ouamanlaa  Oongraaa 
dttaanahlp  and  a  bill  of  rlghU.     Nooa  < 
new^iapar     eorreapoodenta     brotight 
auch  a  story  from  Ouam,  and  Rep 
mciaow.   of   California,   who    hi 
visited  the  Island,  came  back  with 
tirely  different  liupi'WBlow. 

It  simply  la  not  tnw.  aa   thta 
would  aeem  to  Imply,  that  no  0\ 
dealrea  the  rrdlnary  hvadiana  that 
natural    heritage   of   freemen.     I 
this  atatement  and  tta  deliberate  imi 
M  not  being  true  within  the  c\»tc 
uaual   IntarproCatlona  of   the   Bngll 


One  leama   alao   from   thla   rei 
Ouam    and    Samoa   have    dvU    gc 
"basically   under   the   eontrol   of   the] 
rmanhwa    and    of    (Out 
Ttala  eongreea   lacks   all 
except  to  give  advlee.    There  can  be 
cItU  government  when  the  people 
Jaet  to  arbitrary  arraat  and  trial 
naval   tribunal   without  a  Jury. 
not  govern  thamaelvee  when  their  he 
be  entered  aad  aaaNhad  without  a 
and  their  |BU|isHy  aaiaBd  at  wUl. 

■nte  eommlttee  further  reports  that] 
ernmant  doea  not  oeaae  to  be  civil 
It  In  the  true  aense  of  the  term 
the  executtva  bead  and  si>mo 
Its  may  aoaaathB 
uniform  and  be  reaponslble  to  a  de| 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Natloz 
ernment  which  la  primarily  eoncemi 
our  national  security  and  defense." 
words,  the  Navy  Is  not  military 
catiae  Its  personnel  wear  uniforms 
administrative  olBcer  In  a  naval 
not  a  Navy  man  If,  In  his  closet, 
back  on  the  mainland,  he  pc8i:csses  a 
suit  which  he  may  occasionally  wear.| 
committee  la  not  on  aolld  ground 
dlstorta  or  attempts  to  explain  away 
trovertlble  facta. 

nasoaa  vioiAt^ 
The  United  Statee  has  continue 
lated  pledgee  made  to  and  accepted 
faith   by   tta  wards   In  Ouam   and 
Theae  subject  peoplee  do  not  have 
vestige  of  a  bui  of  rtgtata.    The  tensti 
American  Bill  of  Rights  have  been 
wilfully     and     persistently.     Thne 
have  been  dened  dtie  procees  of  lai 
Navy  doubUeaa  thlnka  that  lu  rule 
lalanda  haa  bean  beneficent,  but  It 
latad  every  prlndple  of  democracy. 
It  la  to  be  wondered   whether 
eoounlttoe.  or  the  Secret 
w«r  read  the  report  of 
committer  under  the  chairmanship  of  { 
Senator    »«"g><am     of    Connecticut, 
found,  tn  IIM.  on  Invastlgatlng  condll 
American  Bamoa.   that   the   rlghta 
American   Samoans  had  been   Ignc 
trampled  upon  by  the  Navy.     That 
tee.  set  up  by  Congress,  recommend 
dttaanahlp  and  an  organic  act.  Inc 
bUlef  righto. 

Saeretary  Forraatal  &ho\ild  be  ret 
Oongraaa  for  arnsgatlng  to  himself  rlgh| 
belong  to  the  Congreea  and  constitute  i 
greaalonal  duty.    Out  of  what  funda 
expaaaaa  of  thla  handplcked  commltt 
Whether  or  not  he  could  properly 
out  of  public  funds.  Secretary 
the  Navy  could,  with  propriety,  select  i 
side  committee  to  Investigate  a  Navy 
tlon  and  pass  upon  efaargee  that  hai 
made  against  him.  or  hla 
OoBgreae  should  aaeartaln  the  real 
to  Ouam  and  American  Samoa. 


LdfWaliM 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

)WARD  H£B£RT 

LotnsiAwa 

[OP  RXPRBBBfTATIVZS 

iv.  May  IS,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 

reading  the  foUowlng 

le  New  Orleans  Item 

and  direct  language 

analysis  of  the  situa- 

13  In  connection  with 

lal  labor  and  manage- 

May  I  add  an  appen- 

idld  editorial:   "These 

Its." 

anx  vsTO 
that  thoee  who  moat 
I  their  fellows  In  Congraaa 
will  veto  either  of  the 
le  the  product  of  the 
of  the  Senate — are  those 
lave  voted  or  will  vote 
le  floor.  They  may  hava 
It  for  their  pi-edlctlons. 
rholly  wishful.  But  the 
which  a  statement  as  to 
intlons  could  come  with 
ty  has  been  and  still  Is 
That  la  the  President 


I  urea,  the  bill  which 

Is  the  more  nevera.    It 
far  In  exceaa  of  that  need- 
sldentlal  veto.     The  al- 
ic^ifiure    reported    to    the 
Committee  was  promptly 
lany   knew   It   would   be. 
were  sulBdeot  to  over- 
margin  waa  slender,  leav- 
poaalblUty    that   enough 
lid  change  to  maintain 
Ion  of  the  measure, 
aid  doubtlaaa  like  to  keep 
fce  impression  that  he  will 
It  the  legislators  might 
Bn  labia  embarrassment  of 
It  comes  to  that.    But  he 
3t  to  let  any  Wklte  Bouae 
lythlng  that  could  be  In- 
announoenient,  one 

doubt,  however,  that  the 

Ity  of  the  American  peo- 

}le  but  effective  legislation 

koae  who  might  aeek  to  re- 

tbe  big  labor  eicesses  of 

national  production  and 

Id  not  actually  Initiate — 

of  living  coats.    There  la 

trlng  labor  orgnnlaatlans 

punitive  laws.    But  there 

>rooted  demand  for  sound 

public  Interest,  which  waa 

of   last   year'a   labor- 

le. 

e-Senat«  oonferenoe  labor 

Prealdent  Trnnan  will 

to  the  will  of  Cie  Amerl- 

;lDg  a  veto  ax  on  it.    Ha 

Nation,  in  effect,  that 

the  enactment  of  leg- 

)uaes  of  the  cunent  Wag- 

among  labor  leaders  Is 

in  the  White  House.    And 

sy    candldatea    for   publle 

to  the  village  con- 

ly  act  on  the  eve  of  an 


Mcffcr  Bill  and  the  Marine  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or  WXW  TOBX 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVXS 
Thursday,  May  IS.  1947 

Mr,  LATHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
cao,  I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Marine  Corps  League  Bulletin  in 
May  1947: 

ALVASB  BLASTS  MXaCIS  VXLL  AT  NATIONAL  STATT 

BfxrnNO 
Natloiud  Commandant  Joseph  Alvares, 
welcoming  the  members  of  the  national  staff 
to  the  opening  session,  let  go  with  both 
barrels  on  8.  758.  the  present  bUl  before  Con- 
gress to  bring  sbout  a  unification  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  text  of  the  national  com- 
mandant's speech  follows: 

"Speaking  as  national  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  and  for  our  45.000 
members  and  as  the  only  vocal  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  600.000  marine  veterans  of  two 
world  wars — 

"We  of  the  Marine  Corps  League  have 
studied  thia  bill  (8.  758)  and  have  compared 
it  with  last  year's  bill.  We  do  not  perceive 
any  major  differences  between  the  two  bills — 
either  In  the  principles  advocated  or  the 
organizations  and  procedures  set  up  by  these 
bUls. 

"Some  say  a  super  Secretary  can  do  less 
harm  than  a  super  Chief  of  Staff.  But  at  the 
rate  at  which  members  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  are  taking  off  their  uniforms  and  being 
appointed  to  civilian  positions  of  great  im- 
portance m  our  Government — I  do  not  con- 
sider it  improbable  that  the  President  will 
appoint  another  member  of  the  General  Staff 
to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fense— and  a  change  of  clothes  won't  make 
a  civilian  out  of  him,  as  far  as  the  marines 
are  concerned. 

"Secretary  Porrestal  has  reversed  his  course 
180  degrees  from  last  year.  He  U  now  willing 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be 
put  out  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  He  says 
he  could  still  go  over  the  head  of  the  super- 
secretary,  to  the  President.  But  how  long 
do  you  think  he  would  hold  his  Job?  And 
now  compare  the  chance  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  ever  getting  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  case  before  the 
President  or  before  the  Congress. 

"We  old-time  marines  have  seen  a  long  and 
continuing  fight  In  which  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  haa  attempted  to  reduce  the  Marine 
Corps  to  the  Job  of  guarding  ships  and 
guarding  navy  yards,  and  we  marine  veterans 
have  heard  too  many  Army  men  boast  about 
taking  over  the  Marine  Corps  after  the  merger 
goes  through.  If  It  does. 

"General  Vandegrlft  has,  In  all  his  speeches 
during  the  past  year,  repeated  his  firm  stand 
against  a  single  supersecretary  running  the 
armed  forces.  After  the  way  the  Navy  has 
reversed  course,  every  marine  veteran  In  the 
country  has  been  locking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  apeak  hla 
mind  before  a  committee  of  Congress. 

"We  have  read,  with  great  concern,  news- 
paper reports  of  the  committee  hearings  In 
which  every  Navy  witness  has  redted  his  ap- 
proval of  the  merger  bill.  We  have  been  lock- 
ing forward  to  the  testimony  of  those  two 
great  exponents  of  air  and  amphibious  war- 
fare—Admiral Radford  and  Admiral  Turner, 
but  they  have  not  been  called. 

"In  spite  of  the  Navy's  faUtire  to  place  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  Ita 
original  list  of  witnesses,  we  have  been  ex- 
pecting that  some  Senator  or  Congressman 
would  call  for  hla  opinion  of  the  preaent 


merger  bill.  Then  the  Commandant  could 
step  forward  and  tell  the  committee,  four- 
square aa  a  blunt  marine,  and  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stetea,  that  S.  758  has.  In 
camotiflaged  form,  the  aama  objectionable 
features  aa  last  year'a  bill,  that  thla  bill 
would  put  a  military  clique  in  poaltion  to 
dominate,  in  time  of  peace,  the  national  de- 
fense policy  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea.  We  believe,  as  citlzetu  of  a  democ- 
racy and  as  marines,  that  the  control  of  our 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy  belongs, 
not  to  the  military,  but  to  civilians— to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Many  of  us  old-timers  can  remember  after 
World  War  I  when  Champ  Clark  and  other 
leaders  In  Congress  exposed  the  War  Depart- 
ment's attempt  to  put  over  the  same  type 
of  legislation  that  Is  now  before  the  country. 
It  looks  to  us  like  the  same  old  Army  game — 
trying  to  slip  some  legal  phrases  into  the  law 
that  will  ennble  the  General  Staff  to  exercise 
the  President  s  war  powers  In  time  of  peace — 
through  the  medium  of  Executive  orders 
prepared  and  submitted  for  his  signature. 

"As  for  an  amendment  to  the  present 
merger  bill  that  will  protect  the  Marine 
Corps,  there  are  still  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  friendly  to  the  marines 
but  who  do  not  believe  that  the  marines 
are  In  danger,  and  I  have  received  letters 
from  Congressmen  who  haven't  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  bill,  and  who  have 
asked  me  to  point  out  how  the  Marine  Corps 
or  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  could  be  reduced 
if  the  proposed  legislation  becomes  law. 
They  are  also  anxiotu  for  proof  that  the 
General  Staff  has  any  intention  of  meddling 
with  present  roles  and  missions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps. 

"We  have  heard  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  refer.  In  his  speeches,  to  cer- 
tain secret  documents  which  contain  proof 
of  the  General  Staff's  Intentions  concerning 
the  Marine  Corps.  If  these  documents  can 
be  brought  before  a  committee  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  Congress  would  amend 
the  present  bill  with  a  concise  definition  of 
the  functions  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"However,  any  amendment  that  is  flex- 
ible, as  recommended  by  General  Elsen- 
hower, Is  flexible  tor  one  reason — for  the  ul- 
timate destruction  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
Any  amendment  that  leaves  any  of  the  ftmc- 
tlons  of  the  Marine  Corps  subject  to  Presi- 
dential discretion  will  leave  the  way  open  for 
the  future  ruination  of  the  Marine  Corps — 
through  General  Staff  pressure. 

"Ambltlotis  Navy  men,  like  Admiral  Sher- 
man, may  consider  It  Is  safe  to  'play  ball' 
with  the  Army.  We  do  not.  It  la  becoming 
apparent  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  his  100,000  marines  Jxave  been 
ordered  to  stand  at  ease.  They  will  obey  this 
order  Just  as  they  have  carried  out  other  or- 
ders; Take  Belleau  Wood,'  'Take  Tarawa,' 
'Take  Iwo  Jlma.' 

"But  their  old  buddies  now  In  civilian  life 
cannot  be  gagged.  If  the  present  merger 
bill,  or  any  merger  bill,  does  not  set  forth  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  Marine  Corps,  free 
from  all  executive  and  administrative  med- 
dling the  marine  veterans  of  two  world  wars 
atand  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight,  and  If 
necessary,  to  the  Halls  of  Congress." 
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Mr.    KERSTEN    of   Wisconsin.     M*". 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rxcoao,  I  mclude  the  fol- 
lowing interview  between  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Nunn,  a  Milwaukee  industrial  leador. 
and  Attorney  David  Keyser: 

Mr.  Kktses.  Mr.  Nunn,  your  company,  In 
Its  85  years  of  existence,  has  never  had  a 
strike.  What  la  your  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  80  many  strikes  throughout  the  country? 
lit.  Nunn.  We  all  wonder  about  that,  espe- 
cially when  we  know  that  there  Is  usually 
good  will  and  intelligence  on  both  sides— 
both  on  the  part  of  management  and  on  the 
part  of  labor — and  still  there  are  sUlkes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  la  a  general  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  cause  of  strikes.  Even 
the  newspapers  talk  about  bow  many  years 
It  will  take  the  workers  to  make  up  the 
wages  they  lost  through  strikes.  Wages  are 
not  the  only  cause.  The  f\indamental  things 
that  the  worker  wants  are  sectirlty  and  recog- 
nition. It  u  the  lack  of  this  security  or 
recognition  which  Is  the  primary  cause  of 
strikes.  The  worker  may  not  express  this 
fact  when  he  strikes — he  may  not  have  the 
Idea  clearly  In  his  own  mind,  but,  neverthe- 
less. It  Is  this  basic  lack  which  creates  a 
frame  of  mind  in  the  worker  so  that  he  can 
be  influenced  to  strike. 

Management-labor  relations  Is  not  pri- 
marily an  economic  problem.  It  Is  also  a 
social  and  psychological  problem.  A  worker 
strikes  for  the  same  reason  one  man  hits 
another  man.  The  worker  Is  mad  at  the 
boss  and  he  wants  to  hurt  him.  And  the 
only  way  he  knows  how  Is  to  strike.  It  la 
Jtist  a  way  of  telling  the  boss  to  go  to  h — . 

Mr.  KrrsES.  You  believe  you  have  never 
had  a  strike  at  your  plant  because  your 
workers  have  both  sectirlty  and  recognition? 
Mr.  Nunn.  Yes;  I  thlnx  that's  true.  But 
that  Is  not  exceptional.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  companies  throughout  the  country 
which  have  never  had  any  labor  trouble. 
After  all,  a  man  never  gets  his  name  In  the 
papers  until  he  beats  up  his  wife.  Small 
companies  especially  are  tisually  free  of  labor 
trouble.  And  why?  Because  In  a  nnall 
plant  the  boss  tisually  knows  all  the  em- 
ployees personally,  knows  about  their  back- 
ground and  their  family:  the  employee  is 
recognized  and  he  has  a  greater  margin  of 
security  than  in  a  large  factory.  Our  com- 
pany was  that  way  whan  It  first  started.  35 
years  ago. 

Now  we  have  over  a  thousand  employees. 
At  first.  I  did  all  the  hiring  and  firing,  knew 
each  man  personally.  When  we  began  to 
get  a  little  larger.  I  called  in  the  men  and 
said:  "We  are  working  here  together  to  pro- 
duce shoes.  From  now  on  the  management 
will  consult  you  on  any  changes  of  any  kind. 
even  to  the  discharge  of  an  employee.  Ws 
win  both  get  together,  talk  It  over,  and  agree 
what  to  do.  And  in  any  case  If  we  cant 
agree,  we  will  call  In  an  outsider  to  arbitrate 
the  mattar.  Is  that  agreed?"  And  they  said 
It  was  agreed.  And  It  has  worked  that  way 
ever  since.  We  have  never  had  to  call  in 
any  outsider  to  arbitrate  our  disputes.  Wa 
havent  always  agreed,  but  before  we  ever 
had  to  submit  It  to  arbitration,  either  one 
side  or  the  other  side  has  backed  down. 
Sometimes  I  backed  down.  Sometimes  they 
backed  down.  Sometimes  we  have  compro- 
mised. 

Some  managements  talk  so  much  about 
their  so-called  sacred  prerogatives.  They 
say,  "This  Is  my  business  and  I  am  going 
to  run  It  as  I  please."  They  want  to  dic- 
tate to  J-'.bor.  Such  an  attitude  merely  be- 
gets a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor. 
And  soon  the  manager  who  wants  to  dictate 
to  labor  will  find  labor  dictating  to  him. 
Workers  are  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where. If  you  treat  them  fairly  they  will 
treat  you  fairly.  There  is  little  difference 
In  labor  groups.  There  Is  no  difference  in 
dollars.  It  is  the  management  of  a  company 
which  makes  the  biggest  difference  between 
one  concern  and  another.  When  we  started 
in  business  there  were  21  shoe  factories  In 
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Today  only  thrw  of  tbMi  ar« 

I  MS  th«t  under  your  lyvtem 
•cbMTvd    rvcogaiUon. 


•uffcinm    hav* 

.     About  ••CTirlty?  ^ 

1  tr.  ttumi.  AnyoiM  who  has  workad  aaor* 
thi  a  a  yaan  at  our  plant  bacomaa  a  part 
of  |uM  Kbare-productloa  froop.  ao  that  hts 
«m  IM  proportlaaal  to  tba  total  pro- 
AIk>.  To  to  80  percent  of  the  p'O- 
POrtWfi  are  guaranteed  against  lay- 
•jto«  number  guaranteed  la  limited  to 
at  antf  a  worker  cannot  become  a  part  of 
tU  I  po^V  ohtU  ■cmrmw  dae  leavea  or  dlee. 
EUj  tot  now.  however,  anyone  who  flnlahea  the 
a-:  ear  probaUonary  period  can  enter  the 
gvi  iranteed  group  Immediately,  ilnee  It  la 
nor  under  »5.  Howerer.  any  worker  who 
stirta  working  for  us  after  he  U  45  la  not 
ell  Elhle  for  tKe  guaranteed  group^ 

n  IMS  we  began  our  annual  waf*  lystem. 
Wi  >  vrrt  a  look  at  our  books  and  w«  dlaooT- 
that  oter  a  lO-year  period  the  percent- 
,^Bfl^»t  ««  paid  out  each  year  for  direct 

UtUe.  even  thooi^  thoae  yeara 

ciofcarad  both  boom  yeara  and  depre«ilon 
ya  m.  During  those  10  yeara  our  direct  Inbor 
ootta  varied  from  about  19  percent  to  21 
p«  rcent  of  our  total  sales.  8o  It  was  a  simple 
miitter  to  gage  otir  labor  cost  for  the  year, 
eaimau  an  employae*B  yearly  tnooma  and 
dl  ide  It  by  62.  As  the  year  propMaaa  tha 
wt  akly  check  can  be  adjusted  slightly.  If  nec- 
ear  ary.  Z  don't  know  where  the  hotirly  wage 
ki<«  came  from,  but  It  must  have  been  In- 
▼eited  by  the  devil.  Nobody  Uvea  by  the 
hear.  Why  should  his  work  be  figured  by 
tb  I  hoor?  A  person  can  get  925  an  hour 
ai  g  what  good  Is  It  U  there  is  no  multtpUer? 

Another  thing.  Wsges  shoxUd  be  kept  pro- 
pc  rtlonal  to  prlcea.  This  la  almost  ImposHlble 
w  dw  a  gtandard  hourly  wage  system,  but  is 
•atfly  dona  under  a  wage  system  that  Is 
gaured  to  prices  aa  an  annual  wage  system 
can  be.  In  our  plant.  If  the  price  of  ahoea 
fc  H  up  the  wagM  also  go  up  simultaneously. 
eti  kce  the  wages  are  always  a  certain  f):actlon 
of  th«  total  salea  value.  Under  an  hourly 
W)  «•  syatam  wagaa  always  lag  behind  in  an 
Is  Batlonary  period  and  lag  behind  again  la 
a  ttaflatlonary  parlod.  In  the  first  case  they 
ar  I  too  low  and  the  worker's  dolla.*  loeea  Its 
bi  ylng  power,  and  In  the  other  case  wages  are 
tt  »  hlfb  and  bualnaaa  la  forced  to  close  down. 

IVbMi  the  depreaalon  came  on  in  1930  we 
b(  astai  tlMt  wa  would  ba  the  last  to  loarar 
m  r  wage  rataa.  And  pertoapa  we  Uved  up  to 
tiat  boast,  but  we  did  It  only  by  catting 
ac  HM  of  the  men's  wages  down  to  aaro — we 
la  Id  ttkam  off.  Now  I  see  how  mistaken  that 
pi  lUcy  was.  We  should  have  kept  producing 
ai  td  have  kept  lowering  our  prices  until  the 
p<ople  started  buying  our  ahoea  Juat  aa  a 
n  t^  merchant  does.  Ln  tha  proceaa.  of 
a  orae.  wa  would  continue  to  lower  wagea 
pi  opoitlonataly.  but  if  we  kept  the  wages 
gi  ared  to  the  prices,  otu-  workers  wculd  still 
bi  receiving  a  wage  which  bore  the  same 
ratio  to  the  price  of  our  shoes.  Producers 
at  ould  take  a  cue  fnaa  tha  retail  merchant. 
a]  retail  merchant  eoDtlntiaa  to  slash  his 
until  the  stock  awvca  off  the  shelf. 
iwisa  a  prodUMT  riMOld  regard  hla  pro- 
d^KUva  ability  aa  gooda  on  the  shelf  which 
bs  moved,  Insiisad  of  dosing  down  when 
14  cant  get  his  price.  Prod\iction.  not  prVce. 
key  to  continued  prosperity. 

Mr.  KzTan.  Would  you  aay  that  your  at- 
t1)Lude  toward  labor  la  patomallstic? 

ifx.  Hxnrm  By  no  MaaBa.    We  treat  the 

MTkaaa  like  men.  aa  they  are.  am  a  baala  of 
aAuallty.  I  know  that  aome  ooBMnM  do 
h  kve  a  patamallstlc  attitude  toward  labor. 
8  nail  oooipanles  are  often  that  way.  Tbay 
i^i^y  ataoeraly  like  their  workers  but  aoaM> 
It  may  be  a  cloak  to  prevent  oiganlM- 
But  a  worlunan  has  an  unerring  ta* 
fOw  belag  able  to   aU  wbMbar  you  are 


wbo  aald  to  Me.  "Ton  know. 
all  that  onoe.    We  pot  on  a  Mg  pic 
Our  eompany  fumlabed 
food    and    everything, 
what  thoae  fellows  did  at  tha 
ttaay  started  to  arfnia»  a  tulon  " 

I  auppoee  some  manufactiirers 
that  we  have  thrown  away  all  the 
Uvea  of  management  at  our  plant. 
wager  we  bava  mara  lafluence  in 
by  roaanti  of  raapact  than  tbey  have 
by  feaaoo  of  power.    In  the  first 
keep  everyone  Informed.    Kach  day 
flguree  and  charta  In  the  plant 
dally  production,  our  orders  on 
oar  ailieilnleB     Bvetyooe   la   Int 
coorae.  ainoa  the  over-all  produc 
mataly   la   reflected    In   their 
momlag  at  10  o'clock  we  have  a 
which  all  the  workers  and  de{ 
uprsaented.  and  anything  can  be 
for  dlectisslon.    Thus  everyone  knc 
la  going  on. 

THen  we  confer  with  the  union 
aUvee  on  everything  we  plan.     We 
s  union  lagnaentatlve  on  our 
rectom    ■•  esa  la  hired,  fired,  tri 
without   conferring 
We  do  the  same  before 
of  our  shoee.  and  did  recent 
iaa  daetded  to  expand  our  plant.     A ' 
has  a  right  to  know  what  Is  going  c 
Imsliisaa  and  have  eoma  say  about 
Juat  c<— mnn  sense. 

Ur.  KBTsaa.  But  what  about  tha 
the  stockholders? 

The   reaponalblllty  at 
much  to  the  employees  as  to  the 
ers.     After  all.  the  employee  has  a 
well  as  the  stockholder.     He  has 
life  Ued  up  in  his  Job — his  risk  la 
ceas  of  the  company  la  even 
the  average  stockholder's.     And  ao 
he  should  share  In  the  proaperlty  at ' 
pany  for  the  risk  that  he  take 
above  what  he  geu  la  wagaa  for  tha 
performs.    When  you  gat  rlgkft 
truth,  management  Is  perhapa  tlM| 
factor  In  produdag  profits,  and 
management  ought  to  be  rewarded 
tlonately.    I'm  not  speaking   now 
seif-perpet\iatmg  managemenU 
vote  themaelvee  good  fat  salaxiee. 
managers  who  cry  so  loudly  that 
protect  the  stockholders'   Intereeta 
very    ones    who    violate    the    at 
rlghta  theniaaleaa.  toy  withholding 
from  them  bayoaid  the  naeda  of 
tlsm  and  ualng  the  money  to 
busmeee  without  even  consulting 
holder.    By   right,   they   should 
tribute  moat  of  the  earnings  and 
the  stockholders  If   they  want   to 
In  expanding  the  buslneas.    But 
ting  off  onto  another  aubject. 
Mr.  Kzraza.  What  kind  o< 
have  at  your  plant? 

Mr.   NvKN.  It   u  an   Independeal 
I  know  that   la  always  looked   ui 
auaplekui.  but  that  U  the  way  the 
It.    OtM  tlOM  tiM  AFL  casM  In 
to  organise  Urn  plant.    Wa  told  th4 
ahead  and  even  told  them  they 
our  hall  if  they  wanted  It.    But 
gM  to  fliat  baaa.    Personally  I  can't  1 
'  bualnaaa  wiMta  orgauilaad  labor  ga 
gather   all   the   plant   unions   on 
and  then  the  trade  organlaatkms  ot 
ers  gather  all  the  conipanlea  togett 
other  aide  and  tiMy  airay 
eaMh  other — In  battle  formation, 
should  bo  out  up.  so  that  mcix 
and  aacB  UBkai  la  war' 
plant  to  produce  tho  goods.  In 
with  oUmt  planta,  and  vrlth  a 
to  production  and  price,  so  thr.* 
are  sUble  In  relation  to  prtees.  and  ] 
tiosiai  to  pradnaitvttr. 

Mr.  Kxra^  Thia  ahoe  Industry 
paraUvely   atobla  todnatry.    Do 


Jd   work  cuocesattiUj  In 

X   do.    Some    Industries 

I  stetwllly.    But  workers  can 

of  production  and  their 

[paid  weakly,  regardless  of 

He  has  to  live  on  hla  an- 

I  Is  better  off  to  1  ecelve  the 

feach  week  rather   than  a 

it  based  on  the  hotirs  he 

[lormula  or  plan  which  will 
lanagement-labor  dlfflcul- 
pssary  Is  a  completely  new 
ider  understanding  of  the 
llonshlp  which  ahould  exist 
lent  and  labor.  Without 
ewpolnt  no  mere  plan  will 
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Mr.  Bpeaker,  iinder 
Id  my  remarks  In  the 
ide  the  followiiog  article 
lYork  Herald  Tribune  of 

ISO  aaoaa  Faoracia  an  lxnsb 
) — Hx  CALLS  rr  nasT  pbac- 
usa — Twa  TO  nrr  it  om 

ise!  K.  Talbert) 

CaUF.,     May     1. — Howard 

today   the  development 

instrument   for   airplanea 

warns  a  pilot  of  his  ap- 

itain.  a  building,  or  another 

id  of  weather. 

U  both  sounds  and  flashes 

In  ample  time  for  a  pilot 

measuree.    Theae.  In  most 

of  immediately  putting  an 

Bllmb  while  simtiltaneoualy 

turn.    Mr.  Hughes  said  he 

I  the  device  will  act  to  ellml- 

mountaOns  in  fog.  and  such 

ig  into  high  buildings  in 

led  twice  in  New  York  City 

indicator  waa  displayed 
jgbes  to  a  group  oC  news- 
the  Star  of  the  Adriatic, 
rllne  Constellation.    Then. 
j-s  pboard.  Mr.  Hughes  en- 
cockpit  amd  took  off  from 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  here 
lit  teata  above  the  Topatopa 

n(»thwest. 

.  Installed  on  the  Star  of  the 

[a  warning  signal  when  the 

et  from  an  obstacle,  aind  a 

500  feet.     In  addition  to 

.    the    long-range    warning 

1^  light.  whUe  at  500  feet  a  red 

je  Instrument  was  set  for 

tfter  discussion  with  pilots 

by  Mr.  Hughes,  but  the 

langed. 

tip  obstacles  ahead,  to  tha 
downward.  Mr.  Hughes  ex- 

rork  was  tmdertaken  by  the 
|y  after  TWA  recently  con- 
reseaircb  program  on  the  use 

insport  operations. 

tesu  Mr.  Hughea  put  tha 
itie  through  all  Bumeuveia 


■uggested  by  his  guests  as  a  test  of  Uie  abil- 
ity of  the  device  to  locate  obstaclea.  It 
picked  up  foothills  and  mountailn  peaks 
within  the  limits  of  Its  range  setting,  and  Mr 
Hughes  then  demonstrated  the  corrective 
maneuvers.  A  bridge  and  a  ship  were  picked 
up  In  flights  over  water. 


Te  Slull  Know  the  Tnidi  About  Greece 
tmd  Turkey 

larrENSiON  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.SMITHof  WLsconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gradually  the  American  people  will  be 
told  the  truth  underlying  President  Tru- 
man's new  foreign  policy.    As  part  of  my 
remarks.  I   am   including   herewith  an 
article  by  Mr.  Philip  J.  Allen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  14  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century.     Mr.   Allen  served  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  recent  war  and  was  sta- 
tioned  in   the  European   and  Mediter- 
ranean areas.    He  worked  in  and  out  of 
Rome  in  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
and  his  duties  required  him  to  visit  the 
airfields  at  Trapani.  Erakleion,  Araxes. 
and  Athena.    He  is  now  teaching  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Chattanooga. 
Chattanooga.   Tenn.     Members   of   the 
House  will.  I  am  sure,  be  interested  to 
get  the  very  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Allen's  following  article: 
Lcr'a  Oct  ti«  Tsuth  On  Oeeeci 
(By  PhUip  J.  Allen) 
Congress,  as  I  write.  Is  on  the  point  of  rush- 
ing  through   its   endorsement  of   President 
Truman's  policy  of  "containing"  Russia  by 
astMMllng  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.     The 
Piaaldent  presented  this  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  a  totally  unloreseen  crisis.     Sud- 
denly,   without    any    w-^rnlng.    Britain    had 
served  notice  that  it  would  have  to  pull  out 
of   Greece.     Just    as   suddenly,   the   United 
Statea  had  to  decide  whether  It  would  move 
In  to  keep  the  Russians  out.    And  Just  as 
suddenly.  Congress  must  act  to  implement 
that  decision.    Any  disposition  Congress  may 
have  had  to  secure  more  factual  information 
before  committing  the  Nation  to  a  course  that 
may  prove  disastrous  h.is  been  swept  aside 
by  the  demand  for  speed.     This  was  a  bolt 
out  of  the  blue,  and  we  must  counter  It  by 
tmlooslng  another  lightning  bolt. 

But  was  It  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue?  Was 
It  a  totally  unexpected  emergency?  Or  is 
this  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  strug- 
gle for  control  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  something  that  someone  high 
In  authority  in  this  country  has  seen  coming 
for  a  long  time,  planned  for  and  worked  to- 
ward? Has  the  United  SUtes  actually  been 
preparing  to  intervene  in  Greece  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  war?  And  is  the  pressure  now 
being  put  on  Congress  only  a  method  of 
regularizing  and  financing  a  policy  which  was 
agreed  on  and  started  long  ago? 

TBHtoa  coNcaxss  sHoxn.D  know 
Of  course.  I  do  not  know  the  answers  to 
such  queations.  But  I  have  seen  enough  In 
Greece  with  my  own  eyes  to  make  me  ask 
such  questions.  And  what  I  know,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  auggeats  certain  thlnga 


that  any  Congrees  with  an  appreciation  of  its 
responsibilities  should  be  finding  out.  X  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  asking  why 
new  mUltary  installations  were  constructed 
In  this  strategic  eastern  Mediterranean  area 
by  the  United  States  Army  long  alter  need 
for  them  had  passed. 

Congress  should  investigate  why  two 
American  airfields  were  built  on  the  Greek 
mainland,  at  Athens  and  Araxes,  after  the 
war  was  over.  It  should  find  out  why  am- 
other  fleld  was  built  on  Crete,  at  Xrakleion. 
and  another  on  Sicily,  at  Trapani.  after  the 
fighting  was  over.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  laying  out  of  landing  strips  only,  but 
the  erection  of  concrete  structures  for  per- 
manent living  quarters.  And  I  speak  of 
only  four  of  these  air  bases,  although  I  have 
heard  of  others,  because  these  fotir  I  per- 
sonally know  were  built  after  the  German 
surrender 

I  was  in  Crete  in  December  1948.  fully  7 
months  after  the  war  in  Europe  had  ended. 
The  airfield  at  Erakleion  had  Just  been  com- 
pleted, except  for  the  minor  finishing 
touches  which  were  still  being  applied.  A 
skeleton  crew  of  a  captain  with  a  dozen 
GI's  were  keeping  things  going.  Rlded  by 
about  a  dozen  natives.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  milltau7  value  the  field  could  have 
had  at  that  time.  A  cargo  plane.  C-47.  went 
there  from  the  Athens  headquarters  twice  a 
week,  simply  to  carry  mall  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

In  the  same  month,  both  the  airfields  at 
Araxes  and  Athens  were  in  process  of  com- 
pletion. United  Stetes  Army  engineers 
were  working  frantically  to  get  the  Job  done. 
By  February  1948.  the  majority  of  the  con- 
crete structures,  including  a  beautiful  per- 
manent chapel,  were  about  finished  at 
Athens.  Much  speculation  circulated  on  the 
reasons  for  building  such  permanent  struc- 
tures at  American  cost  In  that  foreign  coun- 
try after  the  war  had  ended.  But  questions 
were  discouraged,   and   the   work   went  on. 

WHT  WERE  Ant  BABES  BUILTT 

The  airfield  at  Trapani.  Sicily,  was  com- 
pleted late  in  the  faU  of  1945.  When  I  last 
visited  there  In  January  1946,  11  was  being 
maintained  by  an  ofllcer,  a  half  dozen  GI's 
and  a  group  of  natives.  Only  one  plane  a 
week  vLslted  Trapani,  a  C-47  from  the  Rome 
headquarters,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  few  parcels  of  mall  and  "orders  from 
higher  headquarters."  The  Trapani  GI's  ob- 
tained their  food  and  other  supplies  from 
our  Navy  installation  at  Palermo.  100  mUes 
away.  That  airfield  at  Trapani  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  military  value  at  that 
time.  It  had  even  less  value  than  the  fields 
at  Araxes  or  Erakleion.  Just  why  were  these 
airfields  built  and  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Army,  after  the  war  had  ended? 

It  may,  of  course,  have  been  that  orders 
•from  higher  headquarters.  Issued  months  or 
even  a  year  and  more  earlier,  had  decreed 
that  such  airfields  should  be  constructed, 
and  that  thoee  orders  were  never  rescinded, 
even  after  the  war  had  ended.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  orders  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  Army  long  after  reason  'cw  them 
had  expired.  Other  factors,  too,  may  have 
entered  the  picture.  It  was  charged  by 
some  that  a  number  of  high-ranking  officers 
In  the  Air  Transport  Command  were  also 
top  clvUian  alr-Une  officials.  We  were,  there- 
fore, building  these  airfields  for  the  later 
benefit  of  American  civilian  air  lines.  The 
amount  of  truth  to  this  allegation  can  be  as- 
certained only  by  careful  toveetlgation. 

WAS  tr  TO  aOLBTEB  STATUST 

Another  posslbUlty  suggests  Itself  aa  an 
explanation  for  the  building  of  theae  air- 
fields. They  may  have  been  needed  to  en- 
hance somebody's  status.  It  Is  the  com- 
manded who  give  status  to  the  commanders. 


and  the  more  of  the  former,  the  higher 
the  status  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  never 
ending  cry  for  more  men  sent  up  by  com- 
manders to  echelons  above  them.  And  when 
more  men  do  arrive,  cries  are  sent  up  for 
more  material  facilities  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  men  In  this  commsnd  and 
to  accomplish  the  mission. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  unnec- 
essary construction  of  mUltary  installatloos 
overseas  after  the  war  ended  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  deaire  of  locad  com- 
manders to  entrench  themaelvee  or  to  en- 
hance their  status.  The  stattis  and  prestige 
of  the  commanders  under  whom  the  air- 
fields at  Athens.  Araxes,  Erakleion.  and  Tra- 
pani were  built  would  certainly  be  enhanced. 
This  woiud  especlaay  be  true  if  upon  their 
completion,  the  cry  for  more  men  to  maln- 
tato  them  and  accomplish  the  mission  found 
a. responsive  ear. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  reasons  may 
explain  the  building  of  these  airfields.  But 
since  the  President  proclaimed  his  new  for- 
eign policy,  to  stairt  with  our  rushing  to  the 
aid  of  Greece.  I  have  thought  a  lot  about 
thoee  postwar  airfields  that  ptizzled  us  who 
watched  their  building  so  much.  What  rela- 
tion do  these  installations  have  to  the  con- 
tainment of  Russia?  Is  It  possible  that  the 
new  policy  existed  In  the  minds  of  persons 
to  high  places  as  early  as  1945?  It  is  at 
least  something  Congress  should  look  into. 

■aCXNT  OIL  OXALa 

Finally,  consider  the  recent  colossal  oil 
deals  In  the  Middle  East  involvtog  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Sooony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co.,  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the 
Texas  Oil  Co.  Did  the  Persian  plum  offered 
to  SUndard  OU  of  New  Jersey  and  Socony- 
Vacuum  by  the  British  betray  a  fear  that 
England  felt  no  longer  able  to  ward  off  the 
Russian  bear  unaided?  Or  could  the  ripping 
of  oil  pipe  lines  by  Jews  who  charge  Britain 
with  favoring  Arabs  in  exchange  for  Perslam 
oil  have  been  an  additlonad  reason  why  the 
British  Government-controlled  Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil  Co.  has  turned  to  the  United  Statea 
for  badly  needed  help?  All  along.  Britain 
seems  to  have  worked  on  the  theory  that  if 
she  could  succeed  in  attracting  American 
tovestors.  offlclal  help  would  also  be  forth- 
comtog  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
her  calculations  appear  to  have  been  cor- 
rect. 

Admittedly,  private  American  investments 
to  the  Middle  East  are  now  heavy.  The 
Arabifm  American  Oil  Co.  la  sadd  to  have  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  tovested  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  addition,  a  huge  pipe  line,  two- 
and-a-half  feet  In  diameter,  spanning  a 
thousand  miles  of  Arabian  desert,  has  been 
contracted  for.  The  Geneva  works  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  are  to  do  the 
pipe -fabricating  Job. 

Exactly  how  long  these  recently  hatched 
American  oU  deals  in  the  Middle  East  were 
to  process  of  Incubation  I  do  not  know.  But 
Is  it  possible  that  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
airfields  I  have  spoken  of  were  constructed 
by  the  United  States  Army  after  the  war  waa 
over  In  full  knowledge  of  the  impending  oil 
transactions?  Also.  Is  It  possible  that  the 
airfields  were  built  without  the  knowledge  of 
Congress?  If  so.  Congress  should  set  out  to 
dig  for  the  facta,  for  only  ao  can  we  avoid 
pursuing  a  blundering,  costly  course.  What 
Is  more  importamt.  the  American  publio 
should  be  let  in  on  the  facts  and  help  decide 
the  course  to  pursue.  For  when  the  die  la 
cast,  the  policy  and  course  Is  ours,  not  the 
President's,  not  the  oil  companies',  and  cer- 
tainly not  Brltato'a.  We  pay  tbe  bllla.  Wa 
do  the  dying.    We  ahould  know. 
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.  POTTS.  Mr.  SpMker.  under 
to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Rk- 
I  submit  herewith  for  tnclualon  In 
tre  Appendix  a  copy  of  an  editorial  In 
ti  e  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  May  S.  1947,  with 
r«  spect  to  communl&m.  I  ooocw  Oktircly 
Id  the  thought*  aa  therein  oprtHid.  It 
fcUowt: 


Aial*ft  tb«  

tq  tlM  itrtcken  natftoaa  of  Vurofw. 
lUc  lUti  and  the 
for  th«  ftttvre.  th««  to  oo*  f«et 
tlUt  ffUuMli  out.    n  la  ttat 
B  >  bop*  for  pMM*  VHtaaa  aa 
V  thdniva    IMT    foreaa    et    at. 
•(  mto  ■Ulftof  tor  t&«  daatroetkni  of 
t)m  etnitaaUon.   mmI  ommm  bar  ptaattnfa. 
It  ts  in  Potaad.  Oanaaay.  Atatrla. 

. Soocary.    Tu«o«IaTi«.    Cwmcbak>- 

Tt  kta.  or  Rumaala.  Um  cry  bavtl  on  all  iMIm 
ts  no  paac*.  ao  Ubarty.  no  duuice 
fJr  fTMdom  M  lone  aa  Moaala  to  bar*  Uthu- 
ai  Oa.  LatvU.  Brtonla.  and  tast«m  Foland  have 
to  m»  ItqiiM'**^  by  Ruaau.  Or— ca  and  Turkay 
B  uat  b*  protaetad  acalnst  Ruaala;  Pranc*  and 
II  Uy  ar«  tbraatanad  by  RuaaU;  China  and 
ara  In  tb*  throca  of  elrU  ooofllct  ba- 
of  Ruaala'a  machlnatlona. 
In  hta  inaMaii  d«liT«r*d  liooday  avanlac 
ol  8U(*  Marshall  ttalad  tba 

laiMca    failed   baeauaa  of 

;  IR  Ma  ipaetflc  report  on  tbe  teaMUty  to 

■  ofraaa  In  Aoaina.  Oermany.  and  alaa- 

b«    bfaunad    tba    ScTtet.     Two    years 

lifter  tbe  end  oT  the  war  peaee  stlU  baa 

of  paopto  are  tn  a 

aaoM  OM  powarfai 

•ndaavova  to  picaioaa  and  maintain 

IB  order  to  trtac  abovt  communtom. 

or  the  war  have  been  alaaoat 

The   time    Is   opportune    far    the   United 

to  tnk*  a  cooalBtent.  sincere,  firm. 

stand   in   Its   dsallngs   with   Buaata 

with  «aaHBwabas,  tor  otharwtoe  not  only 

••  be  «Btr«a  «e  dvUlanUon  and  the 

tt.   but   we 
■Bd  future 
^arfar*     The  stand  v*  must  Uke— and  it 
a  tkouid  have  been  taken  yeara  a^o — to  two- 


«e  must  do  erarythlng  la  our  power 

~~t^  prevent  the  totilltarlan  Sortot  stats  from 

adflltlf^*'  nations  abroad  and  we 

atrlTS  to  unite  with  atianblad  every- 

to  tslors  liberty  to  those  naUons  now 

BdMT  ths  dlctatorahip  of  a  minor- 

1^    ruled    and    directed    by    Russia.    This 

«e  should  fflve  every  possible  kind 

to  the  nctlmlaed  and  should  not 

I IR  any  way  the  puppet  tyrants  who  were 

by  snd  are  directed  from  Ifoscow. 

»  bas  eooM  lor  PvaMdant 
%D  tw— lla  Rito  actloa  tba  pomton 

we  spend  tbe  OMmey  asked  to  pro- 

TTurkey  txom  Red  faaeiam. 

must  iaewa  Ma  ilaeartty 

all  material  cootrtbulbii  t 

stats  and  by  tbrovuig  o«t  e( 


Rot  tbey  are  actually  sslUng  into 
itlsm   Cbrlstlans 
baa  baan  tbetr  oppoalttao  to 


RittaaRtote 

I  ad  other  FKlcral  dspartments  and  In  ths 
o(  the  Amarleaa  Oovemment  la  for- 
eafuntrtea.  wlw  owe  thetr  first  allcflanc* 
They  hare  not  only  hampered 


people  of  the  worM,  ln< 
Valtad  SUtee.   hare  placed  their 
Prssldent   Truman.    Tbey   wttneea, 
many  easss  suffer,  far  arorw  ml 
the  Cooununlsts  than  they  did 
Raata.    For  tbto  fSMon  tbey  want  ao  < 
wbetbar  la  Italy  or  daswbere.  which 
StaUa  or  hto  stoogsa  the  opportunltyj 
quer  and  destroy  nations,  but 
want  clsar-cut  support  to  those 
tor  frssdi—  aad  aatloaal  aalatone 
tbey  wfflRMlst  the  PratfdaB 
I  throw  out  the  Coaununlsts  In 
turns  who  bare  abused   the   aut 
to  tbaaa  to  further  Ri 

objectives.    The  h< 
It  must  act  rather 


H.R.128S 


KXTENSION  OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN 

or  CAuroajn* 
Of  THS  ROUSB  OF  RBPRRBBNT/ 

Thundaw.  Maw  t.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speakt 
Introduced  H.  R  3285.  provldlncj 
Rkedlate  $500-a-year  pay  inert 
Federal  emptoyees.  because 
to  regain  their  prewar  levela 
and  because  our  econony  needs 
port  of  the  market  for  cor    im< 
which  such  an  Increase  will  give 

ndmess  to  the  million  and  a 
eral  employees,  comprising  at 
cent  of  the  Nation's  working 
quires  such  an  increase.    It  Is 
Federal    workers'    median 
creased  from  $1,820  In  January  i 
$2,148  in  February  1»47.  an 
mily  S3.8  percent,  while  during 
period  the  average  wage  In  man| 
tng  rose  fnxR  IIJSS  to  $2,433  a 
increase  of  78  percent.    The 
the    durable-goods    industries 
same  period  was  from  $1,585  to 
increase  of  61  percent 

The  economic  squeeae  has 
tlcttlarlj  serere  for  Federal  wc 
tween  January  1946  and 
when  the  cost  of  living  rose 
no  salary  increase  whatever. 
the  33.8  percent  Increase  in 
salaries,  the  cost  of  living  has  ji 
percent  since  January  1941. 

This  is  too  rugged.    It  Is 
and  shameful  sweating  of  our 
mntt.  particularly  In  view  of  an 
surphia  this  year  and  of  pnvat 
ration  proOts  after  taxes 
rate  of  $17,000,000,000  for  the 
year.    It  is  out  of  line  with 
18.5  cents  an  hour  wage  ln( 
in  private  tndurtry  and  the 
oent-an-lMiRr  pRltem. 

My  bill  Is  based  on  the  \ 
It  is  not  in  the  naUonal  Interest^ 
employees  out  of  Federal 
order  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
that  these  workers  perfcMrm 
essential  public  services.    This 
tioD  HHur  seem  a  Uttle  old-fi 


and  abuse  heaped  upon 
[day  by  some  of  the  Mem- 

[Increase  is  admittedly  an 

re.    But   It   Is   fairer 

Imrm—  which  would 

who  need  It  least  and 

most  in  need.    Later  a 

lent  of  mlarles  for  all 

ifflfVttlnng  can  be  Riade. 

loyees  are  also  consumers 

if  they  were 

rly  decent  wages.    An  in- 

this  bill  propoaea  would 

)w  almost  ICO  percent  Into 

consumer  and  durable 

toning  up  the  faltering 

Is  already  alarming  econ- 

who  fear  the 

itorles  until  they  become 

topple  over  Into  a  reces- 


I  Federal  i  iiniuif—  wOl  be 

It  and  make  tte  best  of 

[salaries  until  prices  and 

of  living  falls  as  supply 

|th   and   passed   demand. 

Id  NAM  line.    It  will  be 

trialists  whoee  eorpora- 

Ing    up    record -breaking 

ces.  and  by  Members  «C 

[recently  voted  them.«!elfeB 

of  $5,000  a  year— 

imount  this  bill  proposes 

and   file  of  Federal  em- 

Ivlce  simply  will  not  wash. 


Ik  War  VclcraRS 


[ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOMAS  J.  LANE 

I  MAsasCMVssrra 

or  RXPRESBVTA'nVCS 

ly.  May  25.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 
a  report  of  tbe  Resolu- 
of  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
7nlted  States,  Department 
tts.  on  May  4.  1947.  at  the 
[^Hotel.  Boston,  Mass.     In 
is  report  contains  a  great 
ttion  in  which  we  as  Mem- 
are  Interested.    I  know 
(bers  of  this  eommittee.  all 
highly  respected  in  their 
Ions,  have  given  much  of 
5tudy  to  these  various 
affect  not  only  the  peo- 
Unlted  States  but  peoples 
I  feel  certain  that  this 
[such  importance  that  it 
by  each  and  every  Mem- 
from  Maine  to  Cali- 

le  we  look  back  upon  almost 

se  eeasatlon  of  RealUitles  In 

gava  promlsa  «C  aolatlon 

inherent  and  more  artl- 

I  by  dictators  but  which  la  the 

I  to  be  solred. 

them  may  be  Usted: 

»ISPLACXD  pnSOKS 

homeless,  statelsss  persons 
whom  the  end  of  hostilities 
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lirought  no  pesce  nor  resting  i^ce. 
persons  total  almost  1,000,000  souls. 
Anyig  them  are  Catholics,  Protestanu,  Jews 
^i^^l  some  of  other  faiths  It  has  been  estl- 
■Uktod  that  of  these  unfortunate  people  some 
40  percent  or  more  are  of  tbe  Catholic  faith, 
30  percent  Protestants  and  30  percent  Jewish 
and  others.  Their  plight  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  entire  world.  Certainly  their 
plight  and  the  solution  of  their  problems 
should  be  the  prime  concern  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerlcs  upon  whom  has  been 
thrust  the  leadership  in  any  movement  of 
alleviation.  This  problem  is  so  far  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  thinking  people 
that  your  committee  hss  been  virtually  del- 
uged with  written  resolutions  in  varying 
terms  but  meaning  the  same  thing,  giving 
expression  to  those  things  about  which  we 
know  all  too  well,  the  plight  and  condition  of 
these  displaced  persons  all  seeking  some 
means  of  aid  to  the  unforttinates. 

We  therefore  report  the  concensus  of  these 
resolutions:  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Department  of 
Massachusetts  In  convention  assembled  on 
the  4tb  day  of  May  1947— 

(a)  Favors  the  Immediate  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  of  100,000  dis- 
placed persons  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  color  and  without  regard  to  origin. 

(b)  Tbe  enactment  of  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  luder  the  so-called 
Stratton  bill  and  favored  by  the  Honorable 
Sari  Harrison  to  permit  a  toUl  Immigration 
to  the  United  States  of  America  of  400,000 
displaced  persons  over  s  period  of  4  years, 
using  up  the  so-called  unused  quota  of  Imml- 
grstton  accumulated  during  the  war  years. 

n.    PAUKTINS 

There  have  been  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee a  great  number  of  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  Palestine. 

IS)  Ths  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
UnUed  States  nationally  has  previously  Indi- 
cated Its  position  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
We  of  the  Department  of  Massachusetts  now 
reaffirm  the  stand  taken  by  the  national  or- 
ganization favoring  the  establishment  of  a 
free  and  Independent  state  in  Palestine  for 
the  Jewish  people.  We  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  sute  without  prolonged  fur- 
ther Investigation.  We  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  the  Immediate  ad- 
mission to  Palestine  of  100.000  Jews — a  de- 
mand four  times  made  by  President  Tnunan 
and  a  position  Uken  by  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  without  dissent.  We  believe  that  fur- 
ther study  of  this  particular  problem  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

(b)  With  further  regard  to  Palestine,  we 
urge  upon  the  United  Nations  the  wisdom 
and  the  practicality  of  seating  within  the 
conference  of  the  United  Nations  Committee 
the  delegates  of  Jewry  to  represent  Jewry  In 
Jewish  problems. 

(c)  The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  SUtes.  like  all  other  veterans  who 
have  fotight  and  have  seen  combat,  abhor 
war  and  violence  as  a  solution  of  world  prob- 
lems. We  urge  the  United  Nations  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  and  to  undertake  Immediate 
and  final  action  designed  to  remove  the 
causes  which  have  aroused  violence  in 
Palestine. 

(d)  We  do  not  favor  the  attempt  to  solve 
the  Palestinian  problem  by  force,  violence, 
or  terrorUm.  We  are,  however,  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  plight  of  a  people  which  arouses 
emoUons  which  lead  to  force.  We  advocate 
the  further  study  of  conditions  In  Palestine 
seeking  for  the  removal  of  impelling  conduct 
on  the  part  of  mandatory  powers.  Including 
breach  of  supposedly  faithful  promises,  par- 
ticularly the  breach  of  that  solemn  promise 
contained  In  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

(e)  We  particularly  urge  upon  the  United 
Nations  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  par- 


tisan   troops    of    any    single    nation    from 
Palestine. 

m.  coNsmoNs  at  homs 
Hate  organizations 

Your  committee  has  been  presented  with 
a  number  of  resolutions  bearing  upon  con- 
ditions within  the  borders  of  our  own  United 
States.  Among  these  are  the  continued  and 
renewed  hate  movements  aa  evidenced  by 
the  srganlzatlon  of  the  Coliuiblans,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan.  and  numerous 
other  organizations  of  that  Ilk. 

We  favor  legislation  designed  to  destroy 
combinstlons  which  act  to  foster  or  spread 
hate  and  which  act  to  arouse  disunity  within 
and  among  the  people  of  America  and  to  pit 
race  against  race  and  creed  against  creed. 
In  line  with  such  legislation,  we  favor  legis- 
lation outlawing  the  use  of  the  malls  by  such 
organizations,  combinations  or  persons  f<» 
such  purposes. 

We  favor  the  denial  of  the  franking  priv- 
ilege when  used  to  spread  Insidious  hate 
propaganda. 

Die$  committee 

The  Jewish  war  veterans  of  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  our  country  can  be 
an  agency  to  bring  peace  to  the  world  only  by 
adhering  to  the  democratic  principles  laid 
down  by  our  Oonstltution.  We  are  opposed 
to  any  and  aU  Ideologies,  foreign  or  domestic, 
which  sre  alien  and  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Government  as  established  by  our  founding 
fathers.  And  we  therefore  oppose  Ideologies 
such  as  communism,  nazlsm,  and  fascism. 
Under  our  Constitution  which  guarantees 
freedom  of  speech,  necessarily  Including  free- 
dom of  thought,  we  oppose  any  nation  or 
state  activity  through  the  setting  up  of 
governmental  bodies  which  have  the  power 
by  Its  method  of  procedure  and  Investigation 
to  detract  from  thoee  rights  so  guaranteed. 
However,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  thought 
do  not  mean  abuse,  but  words,  literature  or 
any  other  means  which  tend  to  incite  race 
against  race,  religion  against  religion,  c* 
color  against  color.  We  therefore  favor  Fed- 
eral legislation  outlawing  propaganda  In  any 
form  which  Is  designed  to  or  has  the  effect 
of  the  creation  of  hates  and  Incitements. 

We  view  with  some  concwn  a  trend  to 
question  the  thinking  of  American  citizenry. 
We  are  fearful  of  any  trend  which  might  re- 
sult m  ths  tiltlmate  establishment  of  a 
thought  police.  We  therefore  favor  the 
abolition  nationally  or  In  States  of  commis- 
sions or  bodies  of  inquiry  such  as  the  so-called 
Dies  committee. 

We  in  America  are  fully  and  aptly  Imple- 
mented under  our  Constitution  and  laws  to 
deal  with  treason.  The  event  of  our  recent 
world  war  has  neither  diminished  nor  en- 
larged our  legal  machinery  for  that  purpose. 
We  cannot  help  but  recall  the  dangers 
which  accompany  the  fear  to  express  one's 
views.  We  recall  with  posltlveness  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  own  Icxs  there  lies  the  means  of 
peacefxU  solution  of  our  problems  through 
legislation.  Such  solution  can  only  be  the 
result  of  Interchange  of  ideas.  We  do  not 
favor  the  process  of  wltoh  himtlng.  This 
m  no  way  conflicts  with  our  stand  to  destroy 
hate  organizations.  We  recognize  the  right 
of  persons  to  freedom  of  speech— written  or 
oral— but  we  also  recognize  the  difference 
between  orderly  conduct,  slander,  libel,  and 
the  Incitement  to  violence. 

We  tirge  the  promotion  of  Brotherhood 
Week  and  any  program  designed  to  foster  the 
Idea  of  friendship  among  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors,  recognizing  that  understanding 
and  friendship  among  individuals  are  the 
very  foundation  of  tinlversal  peace. 
National  FBPC  and  education 
We  favor  the  national  eiukctment  of  the  so- 
called  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

We  urge   upon   nonsectarlan   Institutions 
of  leamliig  the  recognition  of  our  free  princi- 


ples of  democracy  and  to  abolish  where  there 
exists,  without  legislation,  any  so-called 
quota  system  for  admission  requirements. 

We  \u^e  the  support  of  the  Brandels  Uni- 
versity   at   Waltham,   Mass..   sponsored    by 
Jewry  and  open  to  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors 
without  the  establishment  of  s  quota  system. 
Veterans'  rights  under  GI  bill 

Our  educational  facilities  and  Institutions 
are  taxed  to  their  limit  and  many  war  vet- 
erans cannot  enter.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  many  veterans  because  of  economic 
necessity,  age.  or  previous  educational  attain- 
ments cannot  and  do  not  ''eslre  at  this  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights, 
so  far  as  education  Is  conoe*-ned.  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  feel  that  this  clause  was  meant 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  veterans  who 
so  desire.  We  feel  that  the  educatlormi  bene- 
fits so  conferred  Is  a  property  right  which 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  assigned  by 
veterans  to  one  of  their  children  so  far  as 
ttiltlon  only  Is  concerned. 

veterans'  housing 

We  favor  the  leglslstlve  attempt  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  housing  problem  for  veterans, 
spedftcally  the  so-called  Taft-Kllender-Wag- 
ner  bill  now  pending  In  Congress. 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Jewish  War  Veterans  has  participated  In  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Allied  Veterans'  Housing  Council; 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  endorses 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Allied  Veterans'  Housing  Council  axMl 
urges  Intensified  effort  In  its  program  of  a 
united  attack  by  all  veterans'  organizations 
of  the  housing  problem  In  <wder  to  achieve 
effective  action  by  private  enterprise,  and  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  and 
this  convention  urges  all  posts  to  join  local 
allied  veterans'  housing  councils  and  to 
support  MassachtisetU  Housli^  Week,  May 
9  to  May  IS,  1947. 

National  defense 

We  strongly  urge  upon  the  Congress  and 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  protective 
nrmed  force.  Implemented,  If  necessary,  by 
universal  mllltaiy  training,  until  such  time 
as  the  United  Nations  has  been  Implemented 
and  until  such  time  as  International  secu- 
rity against  aggression  has  been  assured. 
Antilynching  loiM 

We  advocate  national  legislation  designed 
to  abolish  the  vicious  practice  of  lynching 
by  whomever  and  wherever  practiced. 
Review  of  certain  courts-martial  cases 

We  urge  the  further  consideration  and  re- 
view of  the  cases  of  Michael  DeBartolo,  of 
Squantum,  Mass.,  and  Prank  A.  Barbato,  of 
Tomkinsville,  H.  Y.,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
with  finality  whether  or  not  complete  Jtistlce 
was  done  in  their  cases. 

Education  for  armed  services 

Since  American  forces  will  remain  In  for- 
eign occupied  territory  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  since  contingents  of  American 
troops  will  be  Included  in  the  United  Nations 
military  force,  we  recommend  that  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  provide  to  all 
men  and  women  In  our  armed  services  s  com- 
pulsory course  of  education  and  orientation 
of  the  advantages  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  over  totalitarian  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. The  history  of  aggression  of  for- 
mer enemies. 

IV.  tmrriD  katiohs 

Many  resolutions  have  been  presented  to 
your  committee  dealing  with  the  qtiestion  of 
the  United  Nations.     It  Is  the  consensus  of 

opinion — 

(a)  That  the  United  Nations  be  recognised 
as  the  first  step  for  world  unity. 

(b)  That  the  underlying  principles  of  a 
United  Nations  be  remembered  and  main- 
tained. 
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«)  Itet  an 
M  wuty 


'  i 


(I)   Tb»l  all  BMM  to  I 

It)  Ito  rMtpilM  Hi4  approv*  th*  wuh  ot 
til  I  van  nAX"^  of  **>*  paople  of  liaaMCbu- 
M  Eti  wiilin  tlM  atitmUi  and  the  wpport  of 
%t  ■  maiilaarirm  at  ttaa  United  Natknu. 

U)  Wa  wfa  th«  rull  raoofDltUn  of  Um 
Jiviah  Hwirj  aa  tba  lasAlIy  rapraaanuuva 
fi  9up  bafora  tba  full  aaaaaably  of  the  United 
Hi  lUuna  wttb  full  povar  to  maka  rapraaanta- 
lOD  PmJeaUnlan 
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mat  tiM  Javlib  War  ▼ataraaa  flo  on  rae- 
OiEl  and  «r|a  Oangraaa  toy  naoascluBl'va  leg- 
IK  atkm  to  cxpadMa  laaaarch  work  on  cancer 
ai  d  bawt  diaaaaa  toy— 

(a)  Appropriation  of  lulBclcnt  funds  to 
c(  ver  all  raaaarch  work  that  can  be  expected 
U  produce  uaaftil  tafmatkm  or  reaulta. 

(b>  Seholanhtp  and  faDomhlp  granta  to 
■^Uvaraltlea  and  oolla(ea  to  prepare 
tar  ttMa  epectellaed  work  i 
to  auoeaaaful  acbolara  at 


rc>  ■MabUrti  aa  all-oat  i  taearch 
ulat  vfll  utniae  the  fadlltlee  of  our  great 
tetooratonaa.  as  well   as  boapital 
uttliaiatty  aciutpmant. 
(d)  OrfanlM  an  education  and  Informa- 
tl  an  procram  for  the  cencral  pubUc  to  auJca 
rch  cooKloua. 


TO  ASTuao  ToacAimn 
la  our  natknal  organtaa- 
Um  certificate  at  merit  to 
mini  for  hia  uneelflab  labor*  and 
.  to  the  cause  at  humanity  In  geiMral 
alid  for  hIa  great  efforts  on  behalf  at 
Iji  particular. 


I 


vn.  taanr  uomwKT.  nt  Mntoausc 
On  Pnday.  May  2.  1M7.  Henry  Monsky 
naha.  Malir^  peaatdent  of  the  supreme 
Qt  B'toal  BtttH.  passed  away. 
His  lU e  waa  oaa  at  aaaoipUry  and  unaalflsh 
iToUon  to  tlM  htgf*^  Idaala  of  Aaaerlc&n- 
B.  The  caueee  for  which  he 
drove  hlirr^f  unsparingly  to  hia  uatlmaly 
d  Mkth  were  for  humajiitj  at  Ita  hlgheat  level. 
i^XlMMit  regard  to  race  or  tread  or  color. 

Javtah  War  Tatarmaa  at  tbm  Untted 
of  America,  department  of  Maaaacbu- 
In  eoBTentloa  aaaembled  In  Boettw. 
OS  May  4.  1M7.  )o<na  hie  worM  of 
fHaa*  IB  aaounttd  trttowta  to  hla  meaaory 
I  Qd  siiiisana  It*  dwp  lit  loaa  at  a  true 
c^  laraat  and  a  good  American. 

toe  It  further  reaolvad   that 
laauhilliM  be  haoaided  to  the  or- 
ikBteatlOB  of  rnal  BUtli  aiM  to  tHa  mm»- 
cf  fcMI— F. 

Ittee  on  raaolutlooa:  Joaaph  R. 

Clnaaann.  cbalraan;  Mlltoa  Cook. 

JockMA  J.  HoltB.  Oacar  J.  Toye 

Uvla    INhialila.    Dartd    Laaker 

L  mmwaam.  Uvraooa  riaher 

B.   LavitMk.   Mayar   BuMb 


Arthur  J.  B««u. 
toNcolBC  report  vao  rood  to  tiM 

bytiM( 
report    nmt«uui    all    tho 
hv  vMt  of  t^  aMa«bly. 

qC  tlM  torate^  ••  ^* 
fef  MM  aoafMHtai.  It  vta 


raaehitloM  ateU  ka  Um 

it  ttDd  poat  oaUrMlaa  dur* 

■liMlalBtraUva  year  aad  that 

M  va^ulrad  at 

«l  tbo  aouMtt  i<  •*- 


Ways  to  MnMal  Pcact 
KXTSN8ION  OP 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAI 

or  MotnAMA 
OBRATB  or  THB  UNITK) 

Mtnf  It  (legislative 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.   MURRAY.     Mr.   PresU 
evening  the  Honorable  Lewis  B. 
toBbach.  SecreUry  of  Labor, 
an  address  entitled  "Ways  to 
Peace"  before  the  Natk)nal  T( 
nar.  8hawnee-on -Delaware.  Pa. 
dress  dealt  with  leclslatkm  rt 
labor  relations,  now  pending  In 
ence  tn  the  Congress. 

I  believe  that  hl-i  very  timely 
should  receive  the  widest  possH 
lation.  and  therefore  I  ask  uni 
eanasnt  that  the  address  be  pi 
Um  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Since  this  la  a  NatHmal  Textile 
am  going  to  encroach  upon  yoor 
viewing  a  little  not-so-anclent  hlat 
doubt  many  of  yon  are  more  famll 
theae  events  than  I  am.  for  yoor  I 
ao  dlrectlj  concerned  tn  them. 

I  have  tn  mind  the  Orst  Industry 
tee  and  first  wage  order  Issued 
Pair  Labor  Standjurda  Act,  which 
a  minimum  wage  of  33'^  centu  an 
cofarad  employees  tn  the  textile 
Thla  rate  became  effective  on 
1930— the  same  date  on  which 
minimum  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Act  incraaaad  from  35  to  90  cents 

Perhapa  sotne  of  you  bere  tcml 
on  that  flrst  txxlustry  committee  or 
during  the  extended  bearings  which  I 
October  1038  and  terminated  on  May  | 
In  any  event,  the  chairman  of  that  i 
tee  would  need  no  tntrodtKtkm.  fc 
Donald  M.  Balaon.  who  later 
man  of  the  War  Prodtictlon  Board. 
aU  other  public  repraaentatlvrs. 
ployar  repreaenutlraa  of  tba 
try  and  seven  representatlvea  of 
up  the  full  committee. 

The  situation  which  they  faced  H\ 
scribed  in  the  report  and 
filed  by  the  committee.    I  qnote: 

"Ttu  task  which  confronted  the 
tea  waa  not  an  easy  one.  Por  al 
deeadea  the  textile  Industry  haa 
alatd  aa  a  distraaatd  Indintry.  It 
baaat  with  a  floetoatliig  price  i 
throws  tba  iDdtiatry  rapidly  froaa 
loas.  Ovsreapoelty.  competition 
tMta  of  low-waga  cotmtriea.  and 
compatlttao  from  subatltute  flbera 
tarlals  ara  aoae  of  the  factors  that 
InaUbtnty  tn  the  industry.  The 
raeocniaM  that  wages  in  the  textile  | 
have  tossn  f«r  a  long  time  amonf 
paM  to  the  Major  manufaettirtng 
o(  the  MattoB.  and  that  the  taxtUa 
tasUbUlty  otay  waU  toa  attrtbut 
M  Um  raoeUaMa  tandancy  of 
Mtmban  lo  dtprass  lu  chruaicaiiy 
staadarda  TIm  eoaualttaa  haa 
llava  that  Ito  raeoMMsadallon  of  J 
■turn  wags  of  tl)4«BM  aa  hour 
give  fraaMt  ■MlllWy  mM  laneral 
■Moi  to  IBs  MdlMU." 

ta  sass  Miv  ef  y<«  m«  growtng 
■•  BssMB  M  osf  that  I  do  BO% 
rartaw  tBa  watt  et  IBa 

lor  Be  I  vaat  to  Mava 


ling  oat  tbo  taatlla  ladua- 
tba   Pair 


(in   our  eeonaaay  and   tbay 

to  the  textile  Induatry. 

drat  general  mlnlnum 

I  aet  at  M  centa  a:!  hour.     A 

In  Jtdy  ItdS.  flgtnaa  on 

jeamlnga   tn    tba   aoutbeni 

3n -textile  industry  ahowed 

(ble  number  at  workera— 9  8 

leas  than  10  cents  an  hour. 

It  earned  leas  than  U>^ 

He  Industry  Coonntttee  be- 

|es  in  cotton  textiles  aver- 

lan  hour  in  the  South  and 

lern  area.     It  was  eatimated 

llnlmum  would  bring  wage 

).000  workers  and  add  less 

manufacturing  coats. 

conditions    which    existed 

pttee  was  properly  concerned 

lendatlou   It  thotxld  make 

^t  from  the  report  Illustrates 

Again  I  quote: 
the  efTect  on  total  coat,  let 
lown  print  doth;  90  Inches 
tn  vast  quantities  tn  the 
It  Is  now  selling  (below 
cents  per  yard.  The  estl- 
productlon  cost,  due  to  a 
inm,  would,  we  believe,  be 
at  a  cent  for  the  gray  goods 

to  qoestlon  the  propriety 

|er  or  the  caution  which  the 

tyed.     Back  in  103A  we  were 

the  contribution  that  maas 

can  make  In  a  soundly  bal- 

We  had  scarcely  begun  to 

lenae    productive    capacity 

out  under  the  Impact  of 

to  remind  you  that  Indus- 
all  other  economic  and 
ilpa.  do  not  take  place  In  a 
[mirror  past  prejudicea  and 
they  reflect  current  prea- 
Neltbar  coUacUve  bar- 
other  phaaa  of  employer- 
lips  can  be  separated  from 
background.     A  background 
ludea  the  whole  economic  en- 
was  obviously  true  at  the 

after  VJ-day. 

anxloua     and     iinccrtala 

led  out  the  moat  tremendoua 

mllttaa    dainoWllBitinn    to 

Wo  also  folaxed  or 

iy  a  wide  range  at  arartlsao 

had   alleciad   or   govemad 

ktlon's  manpoarer.  faclllttas 

ad  eoonomlo  Ufa  tn  ganaraL 

itent.  thaaa  oontrola  Urnltad 

rmal  proeeaaas  of  coUoctlao 


la   vary    iacportant. 

wartlBM  eoatrola  afrvad  to 

tve  bargaining  In  ]\.st  thore 

lomy  where  labor  and  man- 

law  to  colleetlva  baj-galninc. 

of  recent  strife  aera  stlU 

I  need  not  Ull  this  gather- 

>nectlve  banralnlng  ealla  for 

collective    wladom,    under- 

itralnt.    It  calls  for  nttttial 

Just  as  aay  svitcassiut 

Up  doaa. 

Itn  the  months  that  followed 

ttlal  ingradlanM  war*  Men- 

luatrlal  aaana.    Pori«Ba«sly. 

mora  prrralsBl  todiy.    And 

f  that  we  aaa  mf7%  MtMb 

tl  froBW- 

a 


ly  way  lahHialMag  Ibo 
kvy  ooat  ol  tbo  UMuotrlal 


diaputea  that  came  after  World  War  n.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  thnt  the  path  which  we 
choaa.  and  choce  deliberately,  was  to  abandon 
war  cootrola  and  reatora  the  free  pattern  of 
life.  With  storm  clouds  darkening  the  In- 
('.XMtrlal  front,  that  was  not  an  easy  choice. 
But  stiraly  events  have  shown  that  It  was  a 
wise  course — the  only  course  for  the  people 
o:  a  free  nation. 

A  very  r*cent  report  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Pund  puts 
this  so  clearly  that  I  would  like  to  quote  It 
briefly: 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  our  syatem 
of  industrial  production,  of  which  we  are 
certainly  not  ashamed,  is  now  based  upon  a 
broad  foundation  of  successful  collective 
bargaining.  The  fallurea  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, restively  few  in  number,  are  news; 
the  succcasea  are  volume  production.  There 
Is  probably  much  more  to  be  learned  trom 
an  adequate  study  of  the  causes  of  industrial 
peace  than  from  any  consideration  of  the 
catMaa  of  industrial  war.  From  this  fact  we 
ais  entitled  to  take  heart  for  the  future  of 
collective  bargaining;  and  it  justifies  con- 
tinued confidence  in  and  support  of  those 
proeeasea.     •     •     • 

"The  sound  conclusion  to  l>e  drawn  from 
the  Nation's  undoubted  preference  for  genu- 
ine collective  oargalning  and  free  enterprise. 
and  from  the  fact  that  free  enterprise  as  it 
exists  In  this  cotintry  today  has  been  built 
up  on  generally  successful,  even  though  im- 
mature collective  Ijargaining  is  this:  A  basic 
criterion  of  the  value  of  sny  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  that  it  should  l>e  helplul  to  genu- 
ine collective  bargaining,  not  harmful;  that 
the  legislation  should  be  calculated  to  build 
up  creative  conditions  of  lal>or  peace  on  the 
foundations  of  Industrial  self-government." 
Both  as  Secretary  of  Lal>or  and  as  an 
American  citizen  I  endorse  that  approach 
to  lalxir  relations  and  labor  laws.  Moreover. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  favor  such  an  approach.  Nor  do 
I  Imagine  there  would  be  much  disapproval 
among  members  of  this  audience. 

By  the  same  token.  I  feel  confident  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  on  the  controlling 
Importance  of  over-all  economic  conditions. 
We  need  to  establish  an  economic  balance 
which  will  encourage  full.  susUined  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  with  ita  aaaantlal 
corollary,  a  broad  base  of  real  mass  purchas- 
ing power.  Within  that  healthy  framework 
there  will  be  ample  room  to  turn  collective 
btrsainlng  into  collective  wisdom— to  sub- 
stitute economic  facts  for  economic  force. 
By  contrast,  a  limping  economy  beset  with 
imemploy"ient  and  uncertain  profits  leaves 
little  room  for  reaaonable  or  free  adjust- 
ments. It  la  my  belief,  and  certainly  the 
hlatory  of  labor  relatione  in  the  texUle  in- 
duatry beara  thla  out.  that  the  very  lack  of 
Busuined  economic  sUblllty  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  barriera  to  successful  collective 
bargaining. 

Orsnted  that  the  most  fundamenUl  task 
before  us  is  to  gain  an  economic  balance 
and  SUblllty  which  will  promote  the  wise 
use  of  all  our  vast  resources  tn  men.  ma- 
terials and  machlnea:  and  grsatted  that  the 
decisions  which  we  reach  and  the  programs 
which  mt  -dopt  must  fit  the  patterns  of  a 
fraa  aoclaty— how  than  ahall  wa  appralae 
some  of  the  current  bills  arhlch  affect  labor 
aud  collective  bargalnlngf 

Bafora  I  attempt  to  answer  that  question, 
I  want  to  Jug  your  roamorles  once  again. 
Prooi  tbo  Brat  baglnatngs  of  the  American 
labor  moramant  tha  thinga  which  unions 
aakad  for,  including  the  right  to  organtaa. 
alirays  met  strong  raaiaunoa— tbay  ware  da- 
aoMBoad  la  Ptsny  quarters.  Than,  after 
aaoh  gain  had  been  imd,  hutorlans  and 
people  generally  looked  back  and  agraad 
that  labor's  so-eallad  demands  wars  JuaUftod 
and  neeaaaary,  that  they  brought  a  new 
slsBMBt  of  Btrangth  and  subuity  to  our  way 


of  Ufa.  But  quite  nattiraUy,  perhapa,  It  ta 
much  easier  to  reoognlaa  auch  thinga  tn 
retroapect. 

Mow  It  la  common  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  legislative  proposrls  which  are  before 
Congress  today  were  offered  as  a  meana  of 
ctirblng  labor  and  reatoring  equality  at  the 
tjargaining  table.  I  ask  you  in  aU  earnest- 
ness, are  such  curlu  needed  to  give  us  a 
better  economic  balance?  Is  there  a  real 
danger  that  labor,  through  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining,  will  demand  and  get 
too  large  a  share  of  the  national  Income? 
A  share  so  lar^e  that  industry  could  not  do 
ita  part  in  maintaining  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services? 

Figures  dealing  with  the  ctirrent  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  Income  do  not  indicate 
anjrthing  of  the  sort.  They  indicate  a  down- 
ward trend  In  labor's  sh(U«.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  subject,  for  by  and 
large,  the  wage-price-profit  relationship  la 
the  three-legged  stool  on  which  our  economy 
rests.  That  very  fact  Impoaea  a  great  and 
joint  responsibility  upon  both  management 
and  labor.  It  is  beyond  my  province  to 
equate  these  factors,  but  a  recent  statement 
of  President  Truman's  is  pertinent.  He 
said: 

"Profits  In  the  aggregate  are  breaking  all 
records,  although  profit  margins  vary  greatly 
in  Individual  cases.  In  1946.  corporate 
profits  after  taxee  were  S3  percent  higher 
than  in  1946.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1947, 
they  ran  even  higher.  These  figures  are 
total  figures  and  do  not.  of  course,  apply 
to  every  indtistry  or  every  business." 

In  commenting  on  labor's  position,  the 
President  said  that  a  counsel  of  moderation 
has  generally  been  followed  by  wage  earners 
and  their  leaders. 

Thus  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  engaged  in 
special  pleading  when  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  legislative  proposals  which  confessedly  are 
designed  to  weaken  labor's  position  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

One  set  of  proposals  seeks  to  prevent  In- 
dustry-wide bargaining  and  provide  other 
restrictions  which  will  limit  the  scope  of  a 
given  union  agreement  rrithtn  an  industry. 
The  textile  Indtxstry.  and  more  particularly 
the  men's  and  women's  clothing  Industry. 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  field. 
Tou  know  how  flexible  such  contracts  are 
and  what  a  wide  range  of  problems  and  con- 
ditions they  are  capable  of  meeting.  Do  you 
not  share  my  belief  that  these  bargaining 
systems  have  brought  more  stable  industrial 
relations?  Just  as  the  wage-and -hour  law 
did  much  to  eliminate  the  wage-cut,  price- 
cut  cycle  which  plagued  so  much  of  industry 
a  decade  ago. 

The  declared  purpose  of  restrictions  on  the 
scope  of  bargaining  is  twofold.  The  first 
seeks  to  prevent  complete  or  widespread 
shut-downs  cavised  by  a  labor-management 
dispute:  the  other  seeks  to  protect  em- 
ployoa  within  an  Industry  from  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  which  tmlons  might  other- 
wlaa  be  able  to  exart. 

Regarding  the  flrst  purpoae.  I  can  find  no 
reason  to  t>elleve  that  a  ban  on  industry- 
wide bargaining  will  acoompUsh  It.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  steel  «nduatry— there  waa 
no  Industry-wide  contract  when  output  was 
sharply  reduced  early  In  1946.  There  is  tha 
further  fact  that  this  sort  of  curb  would  of- 
fer no  aolutlon  to  tha  problems  ralaed  by 
atoppagaa  affecting  local  public  utUltlaa  or 
uanaportation  ayatans. 

A  reesnt  study  mads  by  tba  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtlstlcs  sbows  ths  important  tn< 
dustrlM  wbteb  now  barialn  on  a  national  or 
tndustry-wtde  sosls.  tboM  whlob  bargala 
by  gaograpbtc  or  regional  araaa  and  tboss 
bargaining  wttbia  a  city,  county,  or  »stro> 
polltan  area. 

Tha  study  sbows  qulM  dearly  thst  pro- 
posals wbtcb  arould  narrow  tba  asopa  of  bar- 


gaining, either  within  an  Induatry  or  a  geo- 
graphic area,  would  alao  dislocate  eatal>llahed 
proceduree  in  such  industriee  aa  glass  and 
hardware,  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  ho^ 
slery.  lumber,  rubber,  maritime,  metal  mining, 
and  paper  and  pulp.  The  list  could  Im  ex- 
tended, but  it  Is  already  long  enough  to  indl* 
cate  the  disruptive  character  of  theee  limit- 
ing proposals. 

As  for  their  second  purpose — to  cut  down 
the  economic  power  of  unions  at  the  bargain- 
ing table — I  do  not  see  how  this  could  pro- 
mote a  l>etter  economic  balance  or  Improve 
the  Industrial  climate.  On  the  contrary.  I 
fear  the  opposite  reault. 

Now  let  us  examine  another  group  of  pro- 
posals aimed  at  the  closed  shop  and  kindred 
forms  of  union  security.  By  banning  any 
contract  which  links  tinlon  memt)ership  and 
emplo3rment,  these  bUls  would  forbid  tha 
closed  shop  and  seriously  impede  or  block 
the  union  shop,  maintenance  of  membership, 
and  preferential  hiring. 

In  other  words,  the  statxis  of  aboi  t  11,000,- 
000  union  workers  would  be  altered  or  open 
to  question.  As  of  last  AprU.  here  are  the 
figures,  by  type  of  agreement: 

Peroeni 

Closed  shop ....... — .    80 

Union  shop ..........     IS 

Maintenance  of  memliership SO 

Preferential  hiring — . ......      t 

Coming  at  the  very  moment  when  other 
restrictive  measures  are  directed  against 
labor,  it  is  plain  that  such  curbs  would 
open  a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  labor 
troubles.  Union  contracts  are  bread-and- 
butter  contracts,  and  tmion  security  is  an 
essential  ingredient.  In  far  too  many  caaea 
these  security  provisions  wttt  obtained  only 
after  prolonged  and  bitter  opposition  from 
employers  and  wnployer  groups.  Given  thla 
historical  background  and  the  latent  hos- 
tility toward  unions  which  still  exists  in  soma 
quarters,  I  am  confident  that  restrictions  on 
union  security  would  l>e  an  aptn  Invitation 
to  widespread  Industrial  strife. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  thla  mat- 
ter which  deserves  your  closest  scrutiny. 
That  is  the  vital  question  of  handling  griev- 
ances— the  day-to-day  disputes  and  Inevita- 
ble frictions  that  arise  when  men  work  to- 
gether. To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  every 
authority  In  the  field  of  industrial  relations 
favors  the  Inclusion  of  grievance  machinery 
In  union  contracts.  There  Is  a  strong  and 
growing  trend  toward  the  creation  of  better 
grievance  machinery  by  means  of  union- 
contract  provisions. 

Yet,  tt  Is  qtilto  poaaible  that  through  a 
ban  on  union  security  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  employees  in  a  given  eaublishment 
would  fall  outside  the  union  which  has  dona 
the  bargaining  and  helped  to  operate  tha 
grievance  machinery.  Where  this  happened 
it  would  wipe  out  or  bypass  one  of  the  moat 
important  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  industrial  relations.  Surely  the  Indus- 
trialist who  is  seeking  better  employee  re- 
lationahlpa  will  think  twice  before  he  aban- 
dons a  well-tried  preacription  in  favor  of  a 
vary  dangaroua  ctire-all. 

Right  hare  I  ahould  like  to  aay  a  word  or 
two  about  the  queatlon  of  democracy  tn 
unions.  OerUlnly.  union  aSatra  ahould  be 
conducted  democratically— and  not  all  of 
them  follow  thu  paturn.  Yat,  hara,  as  In 
every  other  phase  of  human  relations,  the 
daolalva  factor  muat  ba  tha  prapondatAnce 
of  avldance.  My  own  aiparlanoa  and  a  good 
deal  of  doaa  ubaarvaUon  lead  ma  to  eonduds 
thst  union  rulM  and  union  praetloM  ars  do% 
behind  otbsr  ssgmsnu  of  Amsrtcan  \U9  IB 
tba  practice  of  democracy. 

U  aoma  union  boaaas  ara  act  attantlva  to 
the  real  naada  of  thatr  mambara.  tt  Is  sasy  %o 
find  thdr  counterparts  tn  political  boasse, 
rsffardlsM  of  party.  Aooordtng  to  Mr.  Bdwahl 
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PljBB.  w1u>  write*  «tt  pfUUml  boMca  and 

tn  th«  cm  fit  !■«•  of  AtUatle 

*Aa  long  M  «•  have  a  two-party 

oC  govamBMBt.  wa  ahall  bara 


I 


you  that  the 

ira  are  much 

_  affUra  than  are  the  elerton  of 

XTnlon  memtM-rs  have  a  much 

taterect  and  a  mora  direct  voice  In  the 

tbalr  unions  are  run  than  moat  elttaana 

m  the  affaire  of  their  etty.  wtaara  tt»* 

__  «•  ailowad  to  voca. 

i  ■  far  tba  eoadoet  of  corporate  aSalr»— 

^^  ^^  —      In  a  btf  oen- 

Wf  pvo^.  VtMB  he  Totca  at  all. 

1  imam  ct  ■>  lw>  a—  uuiiiiai  it  where 

ICiU 

though  the  dlTtdanda  are 

ta  naloaa  la  not  perfect,  hut  It 

^      I  T«7  favorahly  with  lU  counter- 

patt  In  oth«r  kmds  of  clTtc  activity.    In  fact. 

with  Joel  ~"" ~" 

Vikoik  BlgbU  and  Unlsa 
IMi.    I  ^fOKHe 

ocnMsy  that  trade-untonlan  In- 

_  into  industrial  life  Is  a  vital  oonUl- 
to  the  social  welfare  of  the  country, 
only  to  the  economic  gains  that  cot- 
la^va   bargalBlag  Maga  to  woriMta  with 

Muu  let  U9  encourage  damoeratlo 

In    unions.      It    U    partlctilarly 

gr  ittfyttag  when  thta  orga  comes  from  cer- 
management  quartara  where  a  very  dtf- 
B^  attitude  preralled  10  yeara  ago. 
PB  lakly.  and  Just  between  ourselves.  I  won- 
'  a  little  bit  aa  I  watch  aome  of  these  peo- 
>  Mt  the  sawdtiat  trail — leaving  the  Chow- 
1  Cohena  and  labor  sptaa  behind  them 
Mora  resuming  my  dSmmmttm  at  labor 
l^trtathiii  I  wlah  to  laaka  ooa  point  par- 
tatty  tiear.  I  have  never  taken  the  poal- 
that  I  oppoaa  avary  bill  which  attempts 
itiUlct  the  aetlvttlaa  of  labor  unlona.  I 
aaki  repeatedly,  and  I  say  again,  that 
mployera  nor  the  pubUt  itetfld  be 

by  tiM  teaMnty  of  labor  unkma  to 

-J  oear  Jurtadlctlopal  mattara.  Organired 
Ui  tor  should  be  compelled  to  aaa  the  Wag- 
Act  and  to  accept  the  declakms  of  the 
Labor  RelaUona  Board,  not  only  in 
J  to  dlaputaa  between  employera  and 
._  but  alao  in  reference  to  dtsfrutea  ba- 
the various  branchea  of  organized  la- 
Partlcularly.  aa  President  Truman's 
atikta  of  the  Unlos  BMaMga  polatag  out.  labor 
at)  tmld  not  ba  paratfttad  to  vaa  tba  second- 
aif  boycott  as  a  devtoe  to  thwart  the  decl- 
I  «f  the  HatkaMl  Labor  Ralattooa  Board. 
bafora  tba  Ooagraaa  so*  t*' 
-It  Is  nka  euttu^  off  a 
■*»  baad  bacauaa  he  has  a  spllntar  to  bla 

finances.  I  think  that 
tblrtr  tranaaetlOBa  abould  be  made  public, 
a  mattar  of  fact,  auaat  unions  do  thia  al- 

tt  ^— |-*-"y  If  you  like. 
I  twOf  agraa  ttMrt  «Blons  should  be  made 
to  aoM  flar  itaath  of  contract.  Ac- 
tublly.  ta  Ml  ef  ow  ti  Btataa.  unions  now 
ar  t  subject  to  aoeh  toMi.  both  In  the  Stata 
eo  jru  and  tha  Fadval  aovrta.  My  only  ob- 
Ja  tkm  to  legtalatlva  profwaala  on  this  point 
that  they  wotUd  set  labor  unions  apart 
alaa  and  fron  every  kind  of 
ta  tba  coimtry.  ThIa  ta  accom- 
by  allowing  suits  ta 
of  the  amount  ta 


of  awfe  pvlvata  Mttta  ta 
shall  be  limited  to  thoaa  eon- 
I  ta  which  there  la  a  dlvaralty  of 
Ip  between  the  partlee. 

tba  vital  — bjaat  a(  mammkm. 
bo  ammm  off  a 
I  * 


of  the  reasons  for  my  con- 


oreatlon  of  such  a  board  la 
I  with  and  disrupt  not  only  thaj 
tary  mediation  of  the  OooelUatlon 
bat  a  much  larger  area  of 
lectlve  bargaining  between  mani 
labor.     This  would  tend  to  undermll 
bread     foundation     which     the 
Century  Pund  report  finds  so 
our  economic  well-being  and  for  the 
Industrial  peace. 

Given  a  mediation  board,  both  side 
tend  to  carry  Important  Issues  atr 
the  board  without  making  any  ret 
to    reach    a    vtduntary    agreement 
We  saw  this  perfectly 
tendency  at  work  during 
Ttaw  and  tlma  again,  real  negotl 
tween  the  partlaa  practically  came  to  I 
still,  while  the  principals  got  ready 
big  >how  ta  Washington. 

Thoae   who  know  the  work  of 
dilation  Barrtea  raallxa  that  last 
CommlaaloiMra  aUSad  ta  the  peace 
It  of  13.000  tadustrtal  dlaputaa. 
ta  8  caaea  out  of  10  where 
slooara  were  caUed  ta  before  work  bad  | 
no  stoppage  occurred.    Last  year  o« 
dilators  also  helped  to  settle  3  4C0 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  theae  bad  begt 
either    aide    called    upon    tha    Con« 
Senrlca. 

In  my  view,  we  would  be  very  Ul-ad| 
upaat  or  bypass  this  highly  useful 
through  the  aatahltahmant  of  a 
board. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about 
arbitration.  To  a  good  many 
looks  like  an  easy  answer  to  the  strt 
lam.  But  thej  overlook  the  fact 
compulsory  arfiltratlon  Is  to  succeed 
in^tinj  walk -outs  and  lock-outs.  It 
tba  aame  tlnxa  abollah  or  reatrlct 
to  oQBtraet. 
TbUB  iba  iMTtaclple  of  compulsory 
vtolance  to  our  whole  An| 
.  of  law.  For  It  miut  be  rei 
If  an  arbitrator  wrltaa  a  cont 
through  a  wage  tacraaa*  or  any 
vision  tacraaaaa  tha  coat  to  tha 
It  will  then  baoooaa  naoaaaary  for 
trator  or  aooM  GoeamaMnt  agency 
into  or  determtae  what  tha  mani 
may  charge  for  hla  product.  There 
caping  thia  chain  of  events. 

That  Is  why  both  labor  and 
are  ao  oppoaad  to  such  controls. 
that  we  cannot  preaarve  our  free 
Oovamment  is  to  dictate  the  tarma 
management   agreements.      Such 
doea  not  lend  Itself  to  a  little 
It  f orecaaU  the  end  of  ftaadum  to 

Tan  yeara  have  pasaai 
Court  upheld  the  constltut 
Wagnar  Act.  During  that  period 
of  laganiaart  labor  bava  tearaased 
Idly — management  attltodaa  have 
and  are  still  changing.  Staoe  tha  Wa 
was  paasad.  In  1936.  a  great  body  of 
developed  ta  interpreting  the  act 
nteantng  To  a  considerable  Jsgra 
vlatons  of  this  act  have  influenced 
of  collective  bargaining  Itaelf.  as 
of  union  rooniltBHiit. 
It  to  know  Jaot  Bear 
destructive  any  given  change 
to  be. 

Par  that  raaaon  I  have  repeat 
tha  Gang!  aaa  to  make  thla  matter 
ject  of  a  specUl  study  by  a 
rreaMbnt  Tmmaa  raoownandad  ta 
of  tba  UBIOB  aoaeaga. 

1 1  wooM  MTCBgly  taooomiend 
n  tlMtf  wltb  the 
of  labor  dlaputaa  and  tadustrlal 
waUy  I  would  racommmd  tbe 
preach  that  is  geared  to  totey's 
teaaorrow'a  poMnttaltty.  I  would 
ward  to  tBe  faal  wblob  tba  peoploj 
Nation  seak — aacure  abundance  ta  a  r 
peace. 


emetcms  Ortfteat 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

rEN  BREWSTER 

I  or  uAiTTa 
OF  THg  ONITBD  SI  ATB 

\j€  (leTistaitve  dan  of 
AprU  21).  1947 

CR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

sent  to  have  prlnt<?d  In 

the  Rfccao  an  editorial 

I  to  Our  Dead."  published 

ington  Post.    The  tdito- 

the  sltuaUon  In  regard 

overseas. 

^o  objection,  the  editorial 

printed  in  the  Ri««b, 

TO  ooa  DkAO 

Ithlng   aacrUegloua.    iilmoat 

the  practice  now  going  on 

ir  war  dead  and  shipping 

country  for  reburta  .    We 

sid*nt  Truraau   ha.s  aug- 

^tlve  to  this  painful  ]  rocess 

rerscis  pilgrimages  for  next 

Ident'B  proposal  la  lilmllar 

advocated   editorially   by 

>n  March  13.    Mr.  Truman 

le  easentlally  humanitarian 

considerations    Involved. 

kid.  "that  If  they  could  aee 

ke  care  which  Is  devced  to 

rae  who  died  '.n  the  Flmt 

tbe  temporary  cemoterlaa 

dead  He  burled  '.oday, 

of  kta  would  prefer  that 

should  rest  forever  In  the 

they  fell." 

}proprUt«d  taiO.OOO.COO.  or 

ho  per  body,  tor  return  of 

United  Statea.    We  tio  not 

I  of  this  metisure.  since  the 

under  way.    Poaslbly  there 

to  whom  tbe  move  would 

the  renewed  grief  adds 

We  do  thtak,  however. 

idpotat  of  their  own  even- 

\  next  of  kta  ought  to  be  per- 

lattve  of  an  overseas,  visit 

fe  hope,  therefore,  that  Con- 

a  plan  alallar  to  that  eon- 

itroduoed  by  Bapraeanutlve 

I  such  pilgrlma^ea  po-iaible. 

>e  way  that  Oovemmeut  aid 

such  trlpa  after  World  War 

bad  that  relatlvaa  e&nnot 

Ipa  to  the  naat  and  tar^lring 

our   war   dead   reat   with 

and   then   dedde   whether 

Ilea  returned.     If  thla  ware 

confident  that  the  over- 

lent  would  ba  for  leaytaf 

itcd. 


Who  Walki  Alone 


tON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^  LEE  O'DANIEL 


OP  TRS  UraTID  8TATB 

18  (legislative  day  of 
1.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  President.  T  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  In 
)f  tbt  BscoRD  an  edi'orial 
)r     Who     WaUts 


Alone."  written  by  Robert  W.  Akers.  edi- 
tor of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
and  published  in  the  Enterprise  of  the 
Issue  of  May  9.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

THE   aZITATOa   VeBO    WALKS   ALOirZ 

(By  Robert  W.  Akers,  editor,  the  Enterprise) 
The  Texans  ta  Washington  stick  together — 
Congressmen,  newspaper  correspondents, 
Oovemment  officials.  Any  gathering  that 
calls  for  the  presence  of  the  Lone  Star  dele- 
gation finds  them  all  there,  all.  that  la,  ex- 
cept W.  Le«  ODAinix. 

The  Capital  Texas  colony  now  takes  thla 
situation  for  granted.  To  a  visitor  who  in- 
qulrea.  as  I  did  laat  month,  "Where's  Sen- 
ator ODakiel?"  the  reply  is  a  shrvig,  a 
hastily  spoken.  "Oh.  he  never  comes  to  these 
things."  a  change  of  subject. 

Just  when  this  situation  started.  I  dont 
know,  but  I  Judged  it  must  not  have  been 
long  after  the  junior  United  States  Sena- 
tor arrived  In  Washington  In  1941.  It  ap- 
pears the  rest  of  the  Texans  in  Congress 
quickly  concluded  he  didn't  care  to  "play 
ball"  with  them,  politically  speaking. 

It  alao  appears  outwardly  that  this  tater- 
pretatlon  U  all  right  with  Mr.  ODaioil.  He 
goea  his  own  way  and  "votes  his  own  way.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  Instances  his  vote  Is  not 
cast  with  that  of  the  Democratic  regulars, 
thoee  who  go  along  with  the  admtalstratlon 
laaderahlp. 

Theae  dlfferencea  of  opinion  have  put 
O'Dawtxl  on  the  back  row  as  far  as  Federal 
appolntmenta  ta  the  State  are  concerned. 
And  that,  ta  ttirn.  has  led  to  fae  recently  ex- 
hibited anMgonism  between  O'Dakul  and 
Senator  Conwallt.  long-time  party  wheel- 
horse,  who  geU  first  choice  in  patronage 
decisions. 

It  also  means  that  when  delegations  come 
to  Washington  seeking  assistance  on  Federal 
mattera  they  head  for  Senator  Connalltb 
ofllce.  The  senlcu-  Senator's  long  and  loyal 
service  as  a  Democratic  Member  of  Congress 
has  made  him  a  man  of  great  Influence. 

In  1»48  O'Daniil  will  ask  reelection  and 
that  campaign  is  likely  to  be  the  most  critical 
test  ever  faced  by  this  unorthodox  politician, 
who  has  never  yet  lost  a  vote  contest. 

O'DAKiKL'a  political  career  has  been  con- 
tradictory. He  goes  after  votea  on  a  mass  ap- 
peal ba&is — music,  entertainment,  shirt- 
sleeved  appearances  before  the  crowd,  de- 
mands for  beneflte  for  the  old  folks,  fiery  de- 
nunciations that  bring  the  familiar  cry.  "Potir 
It  on  'em.  Pappy." 

In  the  Senate,  however,  he  votes  like  a 
sound,  conservative  businessman — which  is 
what  he  Is.  in  fact.  Hla  legislative  decisions 
have  obviously  been  made  on  a  basis  of  per- 
sonal conviction  and  not  on  party  regularity. 
Because  he  is  a  cooaervatlve  businessman,  by 
background,  thoae  peraonal  convictions  have 
been,  time  after  time,  contrary  to  Democratic, 
especially  New  Deal,  policies.  He  U  with  the 
Republicans  on  many  an  issue. 

A  great  many  Texas  businessmen,  lifelong 
DemocraU  though  they  are.  will  say  tmhesi- 
tattagly.  "OX>ANixL'8  doing  a  good  Job  up 
there.  He  has  a  common-sense  attitude  and 
he  votea  his  personal  beliefs." 

So  1048  will  bring  a  dramatic  show-down. 
Will  Texans,  traditionally  insistent  upon 
Democratic  regularity,  return  for  another  8 
years  a  Senator  who  has  paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  party  policies?  An  OT)anlel  victory 
would  be  not  only  a  tribute  to  his  peraonal 
popularity  but  an  acceptance  of  senatorial 
repreaentatlon  that  deviates  from  the  atrlct 
party  line. 

Oppcalng  the  Junior  Senator  are  expected 
to  be  Coke  Stevenson,  also  an  economic  con- 
aervatlve.  and  Ltkboh  Johwsow.  who  came 
wlthta  a  hair's  breadth  of  defeating  CDakul 
ta  a  special  senatorial  election  ta  1941. 
JoHNSoit.  who  represents  the  Austta  district 


ta  Congress,  has  strengthened  his  State- 
wide political  fences  staoe  his  return  from 
war  service  and  obviously  hopes  to  move 
forward. 

State-wide  polls  tadlcate  that  GDaxib. 
has  lost  much  strength  stace  he  won  by  a 
comfortable  margin  over  Jamea  V.  Allred  ta 
the  regular  election  of  1942. 

The  Senator  says  he  is  not  worried  by 
straw  votes;  that  he  Is  confident  of  reelec- 
tion when  the  btJloting  really  counts,  and  he 
conttauea  to  be  the  Senator  who  walks 
alone.  He  U  out  of  the  Republican  ooundla. 
because  he  la  a  Democrat,  and  he  la  out  of 
the  Democratic  coimclls  because  of  an  ag- 
greaalvely  tadependent  attitude. 

Do  I  thtak  hell  be  reelected  ta  1948?  1 
wouldn't  even  guess  now.  But,  Just  on  a 
basis  of  his  perfect  election-winning  record. 
X  certainly  wouldn't  bet  against  him. 


The  PaleitiBc  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  KHODB  ISLANS 
IN  THB  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH,  Mr.  President,  at  t-he 
recent  special  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  called  to  consider 
the  Palestine  problem,  three  splendid 
statements  were  made  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Jewish  people. 

These  arguments,  presented  by  Dr. 
Abba  Hillel  Silver,  of  Cleveland,  president 
of  the  American  section  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Palestine;  by  Mr.  Moshe 
Shertok,  head  of  the  political  depart- 
ment of  the  agency;  and  by  Mr.  Da\id 
Ben-Gurlon.  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  set 
forth  fully  the  historic  right  and  justifi- 
cation of  the  Jewish  people  to  establish 
a  homeland  and  a  Jewish  state  in  Pales- 
tine. 

The  three  statements  comprise  a  mag- 
nificent presentation  of  the  Jewish  case 
and  a  splendid  review  of  the  historic 
American  support  of  this  great  cause. 

I  commend  these  statements  to  the 
attention  of  all  fair-minded  people  in- 
terested In  a  Just  solution  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  pressing  problems,  and  I 
request  their  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rbcohd  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statements  are 
greater  in  extent  than  is  permitted  imder 
the  rule,  I  have  secured  from  the  Public 
Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing them,  which  will  be  $426. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemsnt  bt  Da.  Abba  Hn.i.«T.  Silvxb.  Mat 
8,  1947 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  were 
Mr.  David  Ben-Gurlon.  chairman  of  the 
Jewiah  Agency  for  Palesttae,  here  this  mom- 
tag,  he  would  be  making  this  statement. 
Unfortunately,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ben-Gurloo 
has  been  delayed.  He  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate here. 
(  Permit  me  to  thank  the  Assembly  of  the 
United    Nations    for    granttag    the    Jewish 


Agency  for  Paleattae  a  hearing  on  the  quae- 
tlon  which  is  before  this  committee.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  take  oounael 
with  you  ta  the  matter  of  constituting  and 
Instructing  a  apecial  committee  of  this  body, 
which  la  to  study  the  problem  of  Palesttae 
and  to  bring  ta  recommendations  for  the 
futtu-e  government  of  that  country.  We 
trust  that  our  participation  ta  theae  de- 
liberations will  be  helpful  and  will  prove  to 
be  a  contribution  to  the  just  solution  of  thla 
grave  international  problem  which  this  ta- 
ternatlonal  conununlty  la  now  eameatly 
seektag. 

Such  a  suoeeasful  solution  wUl  prove  a 
blessing  not  only  to  Paleattae  and  to  aU  Ita 
Inhabitants,  to  the  Jewish  people,  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  but  it  will  also  enhance 
the  moral  authority  and  prestige  of  this 
great  organization  for  world  Justice  and 
peace  upon  which  ao  many  high  hopea  of 
manktad  now  reat. 

plbasxd  ovxb  otrrtooK 
We  are  pleased  that  the  Palestine  problem 
wUl  now  be  reviewed  by  an  taternatlonal 
body  and  that  the  thought  and  conscience 
of  mankind  will  now  be  brought  to  bear  on  a 
situation  which  heretofore,  and  for  aome 
years  now,  has  been  made  extremely  dlffl- 
ctilt  by  unilateral  action  and  by  decisions 
made,  presumably  wlthta  the  terms  of  a 
mandatory  trust,  but  actually  without  the 
sanction  or  supervision  of  the  taternatlonal 
body  which  eetabllshed  that  trtut  and  which 
defined  both  Its  limits  and  Its  purpoees. 

The  administration  of  Palesttae  haa,  stace 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  been  conducted  by 
the  mandatory  powers  as  if  It  were  vested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine;  whereas  It 
is  assumed  to  administer  that  country,  of 
which  It  was  not  the  sovereign,  aa  a  trustee 
for  carrytag  out  the  purposes  of  the  mandate, 
which  dearly  deftaed  Its  rights  and  Ita  obli- 
gations. 

The  problem  of  Palestine  Is,  of  course,  of 
paramount  Importance  to  the  Jewish  people 
and  that  fact,  I  take  it.  motivated  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  the  Jewish  Agency  of  Pales- 
tine to  present  Its  views.  Wc  thank  aU  those 
who  so  warmly  urged  our  admission  for  their 
good  will  and  their  gallant  action.  The  Jew- 
ish Agency,  you  will  recall.  Is  recognized  in 
the  mandate  for  Palestine  as  a  public  body 
authorized  to  si}eak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  and  out  of  Palestine  In 
matters  affecting  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  national  home. 

It  Is  tbe  only  recognized  public  body  ta 
the  mandate.  It  U  recognized  as  such,  to 
quote  article  4,  "•  •  •  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  cooperating  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Palesttae  ta  such  economic,  social, 
and  other  mattera  as  may  affect  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  national  home  and 
the  Interests  of  the  Jewish  population  ta  Pal- 
estine and,  subject  always  to  the  control  of 
the  administration,  to  assist  and  take  part 
ta  the  development  of  the  country." 

Under  article  6,  the  Jewish  Agency  Is  en- 
titled further  to  cooperate  with  the  admta- 
lstratlon in  permitting  "•  •  •  cloee  set- 
tlement by  Jewa  on  the  land":  and,  by  artide 
11,  It  Is  given  a  preferred  status  ta  respect 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  public 
works  and  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  Jewish  Agency,  which  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  therefore,  speaks  not 
merely  for  the  organized  Jewish  community 
of  Palestine,  the  democratically  elected  Na- 
tional Council  of  Palestine  Jews,  who  are  to- 
day the  pioneering  vanguard  ta  the  build- 
tag  of  the  Jewish  national  home:  It  apeaka 
also  for  the  Jewish  people  of  the  wwld.  who 
are  devoted  to  thU  historic  ideal,  lor  It  was 
charged,  by  the  same  article  4  at  tbe  man- 
date, "•  •  •  to  sectire  the  cooperation  at 
aU  Jews  who  are  wUllng  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jewish  national  bame." 
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f«e«it  jmn  pinwly  In- 
vtth  mt  tmiu—wmiii  n.  tum 
ofipaffUinny  ■■*  aov  to  fully  irnitmwd. 
Whaa  will  tiM  Jewish  naUonal  hon*  b* 
fMtf  Th«  aamwm  to  that 
may  w«n  ba  il»i  by  Um  oum  wtK> 
»  at  Onmt  ■rttata  at  Um 
Ubm  »b«o  U»t  BalfoMr  DMlanitton  wm  U- 
■u*d.  I  MB  qooiuit  tb«  tasuaoaf  of  Mr 
Uoyd   Oaorga,   0Taa    bafora   l(ba  mlaaUna 


eaU  TOUT 

ituuac"— 
inUiafI 

or  a 
itury  aflo, 

of  himtant  tlffUm  and  pnaant 
which  m  aHKh  hM  alraady 
by  tba  JMNah  paopla. 
ba  anaad.     Ton   Mitot   turn 
back  Um  baj  da  o/  Um  dock  ot  history. 

OarUlaly.  Um  UniUd  Mauons.  gutdad  by 
It*  ITMt  prU  dpia.  proclaiaoad  In  lu  Chartar. 

•** — - -,  eondltiona 

tor  U>a        ^ 

Of  iBftaraaUonal 

_      -  aancUon 

or  traaUaa  and  or  intemaUonal 


"to  aatabUali 


lav 

tba  vkdatkn 


Xhit 


prt  tIiIob. 


Rartnc 
a  •padfle 
tan  Into  th« 
Oaltad  Nstuns 
vBAck  mlghi 
and  vhldi 
to  tarrttortai 


▼IdiMl   trust 
artlclaa  rr 
tba 


situations  In  mind. 
you  will  recall,  was  writ- 
chapter  of  the  Charter  of  the 
IS  which  deals  with  terrttarlaa 
become  trusta«ahlp  terrttarlaa. 
tbtntan  aapaeially  aprOicable 
new  ondar  maadata.    This  la 
Qm  Charter,  which  nwii: 
may  ba  agreed  opow  tn  taOH- 
laship  agreements,  mada  onder 
and  §1.  plaetng  each  territory 
system,  and  tmtU  aucb 


to 

tfcMM  may 
11  la  tba 
Inquiry  on 
It. 


M  aa  dNbt,*  ha  laid.  '•m 
to  wiMt  the  Oablaet  then  had  la  thair  mlnda. 
It  waa  not  their  idea  that  a  Jewlah  atata 
should  be  aat  up  tauaadtataly  by  the  peace 
treaty.  On  tba  ottw  bond,  n  waa  cantam- 
platad  that,  e^ia  Mm  time  arrtvad  fcr  ac- 
cordUif  rapreaantatlva  Instttotlona  to  Falea- 
tliM.  tf  tha  JewB  had  meanwhlla  respocdad  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  than  and  had  ba> 
come  a  deflnlte  maj«-lty  of  the  InhahltanU. 
then  Palestine  would  tbUB  baeoMM  a  Jewish 
iwaalth." 

that  Jewlah  Immigration."  ha 
ccmtinued.  "would  hare  to  be  artificially  re- 
stricted in  order  to  Inaure  that  the  Jews 
would  be  a  paraMHMWt  mlaorlty.  never  en- 
tered Into  the  head  at  anyone  engaged  In 
framing  tba  polley.  That  woiM  bava  baaa 
regarded  aa  unjuat  and  aa  a  fraud  ou  tha 
people  to  whom  wa  ware  appealing." 

Thia  aama  anawar  oould  also  be  given  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  an  Impor* 
tant  menber  of  tha  fliiiwiwl  which  la- 
sued  the  Balfour  Dedaimttas:  by  General 
Smuta,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
War  cabowt  at  tha  tte 

into  falaattiM  and  "to  gaiMraUaoa  to 

a  great  Jewish  state  rMtag  there  ooee  more' 

by  Lord  Bobert  OaeU,  aad  by  many  othara. 


American  ataiftaaaBan  aharad  thla  new  of 
tha  JewtA  natkmal  honaa.  Thua.  Prealdent 
Wllaon.  on  March  S.  l»lt.  stated:  "X  am  per- 
suadad  that  tha  Allied  natlocs.  with  tha 
fullest  concurraaca  of  oar  own  Ooeemisent 
and  people,  ara  agraad  that  In  Palestine  shall 
ba  tadd  tha  foundatlona  of  a  Jvwlsh  oom- 
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That  tba  Oevemment  at  the  Oattad  8Utee 
M«  aow  anaslrtar  tha  Jewlah  aatlooal 
aa  already  eataMIAad  m  daarty  alated 
to  tha  letaar  at  Prsatdaat  Trtiman  to  Kinr 
Ibn  Baud,  at  Saudi  Arabia,  dated  October  <  -. 
iMt.    Ha  wrato: 

"Tha  Ootaraawat  and  paople  of  the  United 
Statea  have  given  suppcrt  to  the  concept  at 
tha  Jewlah  aatloaal  bOBM  to  Paleatlne  ever 
stoee  tha  teraUaatlaa  «(  tha  PIrat  World 
War.  which  raaaltod  la  Mm  Maabic  ot  a  larv 

aad  tha  aataMlahmaHt  at  a  aumbar  mt  to- 

dapandsnt  States  whleh  are  now  sMaahan  of 

tha  United  NnUons." 

"The  United  Statea."  wrote  Prealdent  IVn- 

"which  conuibuted  Its  blood  and  re- 

(o  tba  wlaaiBi  of  that  war.  eould 

for  tha  manaar  to  which  the  traed  tarrltarlas 
ware  dlapoaad  of  or  far  tha  fata  ot  the  paopiea 
llbaratad  at  that  taae.  U  took  the  poaltlon. 
to  which  It  stUl  adheraa.  that  these  people 
should  be  pnparad  for  self-government,  and 
also  that  a  national  hooM  for  the  Jewlah  pao- 
ple ahould  be  eatabnahed  ta  Palestine 

"I  am  happy  to  note,  declared  the  Preal- 
dent.  "ttet  tooat  at  tha  liberated  r»np*to  ara 
now  dtlana  uC  lad^wdaat  countrlea.    The 

bean  fully  developed." 

It  should.  9t  eouiae.  ba  elaai^^and  I 
that  stataaMali  toads  by  certoto 
Uvea  to  raeant  daya  hava  tsadad  to  aoafuaa 
what  shoukl  ba  dear — that  wbau  wa  apeak  of 
a  Jewish  stote.  wa  do  aot  have  to  mlad  any 
racial  atoto  or  aay  tbaocratic  atate.  but  one 
which  will  ba  based  upon  full  equality  and 
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Jews  a  moat  hearty  welcome  honM.  I  look 
forward,  and  my  people  with  me  look  for- 
ward, to  a  future  in  which  we  will  help  you. 
aad  you  will  help  tis,  so  that  tha  eoimtrlea 
In  which  we  are  mutually  intereated  may 
oooa  again  take  their  places  In  the  commu- 
nity at  dvlltsed  peoples  of  the  world." 

Tour  committee  of  toqulry  will  conclude, 
we  are  confidant,  that  If  allowed  to  develop 
untoterruptedly  tha  stendarda  of  life  which 
have  been  developed  to  Paleattoe,  the  con- 
cepte  of  social  Justice  and  the  modem  scien- 
tific method  will  serve  as  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  rebirth  and  progreas  of  the  entire 
Near  Bast  with  whleh  Paleetlne  and  with 
which  the  destlnlee  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  are  naturally  bound  up. 

Your  committee  of  toqulry  should  alao  con- 
alder  the  potentialltlee  of  the  country,  which. 
If  pn^>erly  developed,  can.  according  to  the 
azpart  teetlmony  of  thobe  meet  qualified  to 
spask  on  the  subject,  sustain  s  population 
much  greater  than  the  present  one.  Many 
more  projecta  which  will  result  to  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvement,  not  alone  to 
Palestine  but  to  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, are  awalttog  development  pending  a 
satisfactory  political  solution. 

WOULD  IHVCanCATS  VtoLSMCa 

The  committee  of  toqulry  should,  while  to 
Palaattae.  alao  look  toto  the  real,  the  funda- 
Biaatal  catMaa  of  the  tragic  unrest  and  vio- 
lence which  today  mar  th«  life  of  the  Holy 
Land  to  which  our  Jewish  pioneers  came, 
not  with  weapons  but  with  tooU.  They  wUl 
toqulre,  I  am  sure,  why  a  peace-loving  com- 
munity, whoee  sole  Interest  was  in  building 
a  peaceful  home  and  future  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  is  betog  driven  to  the 
pltoh  of  resentment  and  tension  snd  lamen- 
tably drlvtog  some  of  Ita  members  to  actions 
which  we  all  deplore. 

They  will  ask  themselves,  I  am  sure,  why 
shiploads  of  helpless  Jewish  refugees— men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  been  through 
all  the  hells  of  Narl  Burcpe— are  being  driven 
away  from  the  shores  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  by  a  mandatory  government  which  as- 
sumed, as  ita  prime  obligation,  to  facilitate 
Jewish  immigration  into  that  country. 

They  will  also  tovesttgste,  I  hope,  how  the 
mandatory  government  Is  carrying  out  an- 
other of  Ite  obligations,  which  was  to  encour- 
age alao  settlement  of  the  Jews  on  the  land, 
when,  in  actual  practice,  it  Is  today  severely 
resuictlng  free  Jewish  setUement  to  an  area 
leas  than  8  percent  of  that  Uny  coumtry,  and 
Is  enforctog  today  to  the  Jewish  nattonal 
home  discriminatory  racial  laws  which  the 
mandate,  as  well  as  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  aevaraly  condemns. 

By  way  of  digression  let  It  be  said — If  it 
need  be  said  at  aU— that  we  are  not  engaged 
nor  shall  we  be  engaged  in  any  criticism  or 
condemnation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  them. 
On  the  ocmtrary.  wa  have  the  hlghot  regard 
and  admiration  for  that  people  and  for  Ite 
monumental  contributions  to  democratic 
civilisation;  and  we  shall  never  forget  that  it 
was  the  United  Kingdom  which,  first  among 
the  nations,  gave  recognition  to  the  national 
aeplrations  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  la  only 
a  wrong  and  unjustifiable  policy  which  con- 
tradlcte  and  tends  to  defeat  the  far-vlsloned 
British  statesmanship  of  earlier  years  which 
we  condemn. 

We  hope  most  earnestly  that  tba  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  will  also  visit  the  displaced 
persons  camps  to  Europe  and  see  with  their 
own  ayaa  the  appalling  human  tragedy  which 
manktod  is  permitting  to  continue  unabated 
a  yaara— It  U  ezacUy  2  years  today  stoce 
VX-day— after  the  close  of  the  war  to  which 
the  Jewish  people  was  the  greatest  sufferer. 
While  committees  of  tovestlgatlon  and 
study  are  reporting  on  their  sad  plight,  and 
while  totargovemmantal  dlsctiailo&a  and  ne- 
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gotUtloBs  ara  gotog  on,  thaaa  war-ravagad 

men  and  women  are  languishing  to  their 
mUary.  still  waiting  for  salvatlao.  They  ask 
for  the  bread  ot  aaeape  and  hope;  thay  ara 
given  the  stone  of  toqulrlaa  aad  tovaatlgA- 
tlons.  Their  morale  is  sltimplng  tarrtUy.  A 
spiritual  deterioration,  I  am  afraid,  la  aattlng 
to  aawng  tham.  It  la  only  tha  hope  that  to- 
morrow —  perhapa  tomorrow  —  radamptlon 
may  oome  that  kaape  thatr  spirit  from  braak- 
tog  utterly. 

Moat  of  tham  ara  daaparatdy  aagar  to  go 
to  the  Jewish  national  home.  I  hope  that 
the  conaclenee  of  mankind,  speaking  through 
you  and  through  your  committee  or  toqulry 
will  make  it  poaaible  for  theae  weary  men 
and  women  to  ftod  peace  ai.  last  and  healing 
to  the  land  of  their  fondest  hopes,  and  that 
their  liberation  will  not  be  delayed  until 
the  report- of  the  committee  Is  Itoally  made 
and  the  action  of  the  Assembly  Is  finally 
taken,  but  that,  pending  ultimate  decisions 
and  implementations,  these  unfortunate 
people  will  be  permitted  forthwith  to  mi- 
grate to  substantial  ntuibers  to  Paleattoe. 

There  is  a  desperate  urgency  about  this 
tragic  human  problem  my  friends,  which 
lvo(As  no  delay.  An  inmiedlate  relaxation  of 
the  restrictive  measures  on  Immigration  Into 
Palesttoe  and  a  return  to  the  status  which 
prevaUed  before  the  white  paper  policy  of 
1030  was  Imposed  will  not  only  be  a  boon 
to  these  suffering  humans,  but  will  greatly 
relieve  the  present  menacing  tensions  in 
Palesttoe.  will  wash  out  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  will  enable  the  deliberations  of  your 
committee  of  toqulry  and  of  the  next  Assem- 
bly to  be  carried  on  to  a  calmer  spirit,  to  an 
atmosphere  of  moderation  and  good  will. 
We  are  all  eager  for  peace.  We  must  all  make 
a  contribution  to  achieve  it.  But  the  deci- 
sive contribution  can  only  be  made  by  the 
mandatory  government. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  abused  your  pa- 
tience. Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  patience  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
here  assembled.  Permit  ma  to  conclude 
with  this  observation: 

The  Jewish  people  place  great  hope  upon 
the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
great  body.  It  has  faith  to  ite  collective 
sense  of  Jtistice  and  falmeas  and  to  the  high 
Ideals  which  Inspire  it.  We  are  an  ancient 
people,  and  though  we  have  often,  on  the 
long,  hard  road  which  we  have  traveled,  been 
dlslllusioiied,  we  have  never  been  disheart- 
ened. We  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  sov- 
ereignty and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  great 
moral  principles. 

In  these  last  tragic  years,  when  the  whdle 
household  of  Israel  became  one  great  hostelry 
of  pain,  we  could  not  have  built  what  we 
did  build  had  we  not  preaarved  our  im- 
shakable  trust  in  the  victory  of  truth.  It  is 
to  that  strong  faith  and  hope  that  we  wish 
to  cooperate  with  you  to  this  task  whleh  you 
have  undertaken. 

The  Jewish  people  belongs  to  thla  aociety 
of  nations.  Surely  the  Jewish  people  Is  no 
lees  deserving  than  other  peoples  whose  na- 
tional freedom  and  todependence  have  been 
eatabllshed  and  whoee  repreaentatlvea  are 
now  seated  here.  The  Jewish  people  were 
your  allies  to  the  war  and  Jotoed  theh-  aac- 
rlflces  to  yours  to  achieve  a  common  victory. 
The  repreaentatlvea  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
Palesttoe  should  alt  to  your  midst.  The 
repreaentatlvea  of  the  people  and  of  the  land 
artilch  cava  to  mankind  opinttud  and  ethi- 
cal valuea  inspiring  human  peraonalltiea  and 
aacred  tezte  which  are  your  treasured  poa- 
aaaaiona — we  hope  that  that  people,  now  re- 
1  ulldtog  agato  ite  national  life  to  Ite  ancient 
homeland,  will  be  weloomed  before  long  by 
you  to  this  noble  fellowship  of  tha  United 
Nations. 

atATaam  wr  Moaas  Shbrok,  Mat  13,  1047 

I  am  here  to  reply  to  the  questions  which 

were  put  to  Dr.  Silver  after  the  conclualon 


of  hla  addraaa  to  the  ooouatttaa.  Za  so  do- 
ing. I  hope  I  may  ba  pernUttad  alao  to  daar 
up  aoBM  of  tha  undertyiag  tsauaa,  to  order 
to  brlag  out  tha  nManIng  of  my  rapllaa  a 
Uttta  aiora  olaarly. 

X  would  bagto  with  a  queatloa  aakad  by 
tha  rspt-aaantaUva  of  Poland  aa  to  the  or« 
gaaiaatlon,  compoaltion,  and  functions  ot  tha 
Jewish  Agency  for  Paiaattoa.  In  tha  UMn- 
date,  it  waa  the  Zionist  organlaatlon  which 
waa  racognlaad  as  the  Jewlah  agency,  with 
powers  to  advlae  and  cooperate  with  tha 
mandatary  admtolstraUon  in  UMttara  oon- 
cemtog  tha  Jewish  national  home  and  to 
take  part  in  the  cottotry's  development. 

At  tha  time,  the  World  Zionist  OrganMa- 
tlon.  foitoded  60  years  ago,  waa  already  25 
years  old.  Subeequently,  oertato  non-Zionist 
groups  Joined  to  forming  an  enlarged  Jew- 
ish agency,  but  the  Zionist  organisation  has 
rematoed  the  mato  drlvtog  force.  The  World 
Zionist  Organlaatlon  has  today  local  organi- 
zations in  more  than  60  countries — with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  every  country  whnre 
Jews  live. 

Wlthto  the  Zionist  movement,  as  to  any 
democratically  organlaed  society,  there  are 
parties:  the  labor  party  and  other  labor 
groups,  the  center  or  general  Zlonlste,  the 
Mlzrachl  or  the  orthodox  religious  Zlonlste. 
and  the  revisioniste.  This  party  division  is 
reflected  in  our  congresses,  which  are  held 
once  in  every  2  years  after  a  general  election 
In  all  countries.  The  congress  electa  our  ea- 
ecutive,  the  present  executive  was  elected 
by  the  880  delegates  to  the  twenty-second 
Zionist  congress  in  Basle  last  December,  who, 
to  turn,  were  elected  by  nearly  2.000.000  Zion- 
ist voters  throughout  the  world.  The  execu- 
tive has  headquarters  to  Jerusalem  and 
branches  with  resident  members  in  New  York. 
London,  and  Paris. 

SGCNCT'a   UUTIBS   OITIUlfD 

Two  thlnga  must  be  stressed.  Plrst,  tha 
agency  is  the  spokesman,  not  merely  of  Jews 
already  settled  to  Palestine  but  of  all  Jews 
throughout  the  world  who  are  devoted  to 
the  idea  of  the  Jewish  national  home.  Tha 
entire  Jewish  people,  I  might  say,  hold  the 
Jewish  agency  responsible  for  tha  success  of 
that  great  enterprise.  Secondly,  the  agency 
Is  not  merely  an  organ  of  national  representa- 
tion, but  an  instrument  of  natlon-buUdlng, 
an  institution  of  Immigration,  development, 
and  settlement.  It  mobilizes  the  energies 
and  resources  of  our  people  for  national  re- 
construction, and  to  Palesttoe  it  dlrecte 
large-scale  practical  development  work. 

It  has  been  responsible  for  bringing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
settling  them  there.  It  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  program  of  settlement  on  the  land. 
It  has  stimulated  major  industrial  develop- 
ment. It  has  supplied  guidance  and  coordi- 
nation to  the  vast  volume  of  free  Initlatlva 
and  enterprise  to  the  work  of  Jevrlsh  set- 
tlement. Oiir  Jerusalem  headquarters  Is 
divided  toto  departmente:  political,  ftaanclal. 
Immigration,  agricultural  settlement,  trade 
and  todustry,  labor,  ete. 

During  the  war  the  Jewish  sgency  acted, 
to  a  way,  as  a  recruiting  authority.  It  mo- 
bilized the  Jewish  war  effort  to  Palestine  to 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  sup- 
plied 33,000  volunteers  for  armed  service 
wlthto  the  British  forces.  They  defended 
Palesttoe,  served  to  most  middle  eastern 
countrlea  and  fought  to  the  campaigns  of 
Africa  and  Europe.  All  Industrial,  technical, 
and  scientific  resources  of  Jewish  Palesttoa 
were  harnessed  to  the  war  effort. 

So  tauttx  toe  the  Jewish  agency  as  such, 
politically.  Ite  primary  function  haa  been 
to  uiAoId  and  defend  Jewish  righte  tmder 
the  mandate.  Immigration  is  the  cms  of  tha 
problem  and  several  of  the  questions  put  to 
Dr.  Silvar  bear  on  that  iasue.  In  answering 
theae  quaatioaa,  I  must  make  one  baale 
point  clear  by  way  of  badcground. 
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any  aattlamant  of  Jews  at  tha  azpanae  ot  tha 
Araba. 

Tha  Jewa  did  not  coaa  aa  gvaata  ot  any* 
one.  They  cama  In  thalr  own  rlgbt.  They 
racalved  themaelvea  and  their  brothers;  and 
they  did  ao  by  their  own  efforts  and  at  the 
expense  of  no  one  else.  Krery  acre  of  land 
we  tilled  was  boxigbt  and  had  to  be  wrested 
from  wUdemeaa  and  deaolatlon.  Nothing  waa 
taken  away — not  one  houae.  not  one  Job 
A  tremendoua  amount  of  work,  wealth,  and 
well-being  was  preaantad  to  tha  Arab  popu- 
lation. 

Tba  boaorable  repraaenUtlve  from  India 
•lao  aakad  what  waa  tha  age  of  the  Jewtah 
eommunltlaa  In  Buropa;  and  whether,  since 
the  Hitler  regime  had  been  crushed,  the  Jew- 
tah displaced  persons  would  not  be  bettor 
adytsad  to  suy  In  Germany. 

As  to  tha  age  ot  Kuropean  Jewry.  It  la  oa 
the  whole  quite  venerable,  but  age  has  not 
made  for  security.  Three-quarters  of  that 
Jewry— 6.000.000  people — are  no  more.  But 
let  us  go  t>ack  into  the  post.  Jews  had  lived 
In  Spain  for  a  whole  millennium  when.  In 
1492.  they  were  dlspolled  and  expelled,  and 
only  thoae  who  gave  up  their  Jewlah  Identity 
and  became  Christians  were  allowed  to  re- 
■udn.  Jewa  have  lived  In  Poland  since  tha 
alaventh  or  twelfth  century,  but  in  the  seven- 
teeth  thev  were  the  victims  of  (eroclous  ma«- 
sacres.  Then  thera  ware  pogroms  tmder  tha 
Russian  czara  In  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centurlea:  and  In  the  last  war.  as  we 
have  juat  heard,  came  the  final  catastrophe. 
Nearly  all  of  Polish  Jewry— 3.000  000  men. 
women,  and  children — were  wiped  out  by  the 
Nasla. 

In  Germany,  tha  beginnings  of  Jewish  set- 
tlement ara  traced  back  to  the  fourth  cen> 
tury.  But  Just  six  centuries  ago,  moat  of 
the  Jewa  In  Germany  were  destroyed  In  a 
wave  of  frenaled  persecution  which  swept 
Kxirope.  Then,  by  the  twentieth  century. 
German  Jews  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
emancipation  and  were  largely  assimilated. 
Yet  they  were  hurled  down  Into  the  abyaa 
of  degradation  and  death.  Even  converts  to 
Cbrlatlanity  were  not  spared. 

Aim-ssMmni  auayif  Kirua 

It  ta  true  that  Hitler  la  gone  now.  but  not 
anil  Bamltlam.  Ha  waa  the  product,  not 
tb*  aottrca.  of  German  Jew-hatred  Antl- 
Samltiam  In  Germany  and  In  many  other 
parta  of  Buropa  ta  aa  rife  aa  ever  and  poten- 
tially militant  and  fierce.  Some  governmeuta 
triad  their  beet  to  keep  It  down,  but  they 
have  a  very  hard  Job  tn  doing  so.  The  very 
aga  of  Buropaan  Jewry  aervaa  only  to  acoentu- 
ato  the  baale  hlatorle  Insecurity  of  Jewlab 
life  tn  the  dlaperslon. 

The  honorable  repreaentatlve  of  India  haa 
also  asked  whether  the  Jewlab  dlaplaced  per- 
acna  would  be  aasimllabla  la  Paleatlne.  Tha 
aaawar  la  "Tea."  They  would  be  perfectly 
asatmllabla  la  the  Jewlah  commtmlty  thera— 
the  one  Jewish  community  In  the  world  wltb 
a  self-contained  economic  system  and  an  In- 
dependent cultural  life  which  ts  eager  and 
able  to  receive  and  absorb  them.  He  asked 
whether  they  would  not  be  better  aaalmllabla 
la  Germany.  The  anawer  ta  "No."  Tou  can- 
not aattle  in  a  graveyard,  nor  can  you  build 
a  dwelling  out  of  heapa  of  rubble. 

Actually,  moat  of  the  Jewlah  displaced  per- 
eons  ara  not  from  Germany  Itself,  but  from 
other  wwiiililaa  They  are  today  in  campa,  or 
they  otbanrtM  continue  aa  refugeaa  becauaa 
they  cannot  be  resettled  in  Europe  They 
have  now  waited  for  3  years,  and  In  all  thla 
tlma  no  one  has  come  forward  with  a  aolu- 
tlOQ  to  their  problem.  The  dear  recom- 
mendations of  the  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee have  remained  on  paper,  and.  to  them, 
they  have  proved  a  mockery. 

No  one  has  offered  an  alternative  to  Palea- 
tlne. But  even  If  there  were  an  altematlva. 
thay  rafuaad  to  be  treated  as  mere  chattela. 
They  appeal  to  the  world  to  realize  that  they 
form  part  of  a  people  which  haa  a  national 
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Arab  case  which  fully  covered  the  point.  All 
I  would  add  la  that  the  uncompromising 
q;)position  to  Immigration  now  voiced  doea 
not  invalidate  the  broader  conception  and 
bolder  vision  expreaaed  In  the  Pelsal-Wels- 
mann  agreement,  which  Indicated  a  way  of 
harmonising  Jewish  and  Arab  aspirations 
within  a  wider  framework,  fully  taking  Into 
account  the  Independence  then  promlaed  and 
now  achieved  by  the  Arabs  In  vast  territories. 
While  I  am  on  the  point  of  promises,  may 
I  be  permitted  to  recall  that  Sir  Henry  Uc- 
(Britlah  High  Commissioner  in  Egypt 
World  War  I)  bimseir  suted  that 
PalaaUne  waa  never  Included  in  the  promiaea 
made  by  him  to  the  Arabs,  and  that  this  was 
well  understood  at  the  time  by  the  late  King 
Huaaeln  (King  Huaaeln  of  Hedjaz.  Sherlf  of 
Mecca  In  1916);  also  that  Trana-Jordan. 
which  was  originally  Included  in  the  Balfour 
Daclaratlon,  is  today  an  Arab  aUte. 

Finally,  the  dlatingui&hed  representetlve  of 
India  aaked  whether  we  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  Jewlab  state  and  a  Jewish 
national  home.  The  anawer  ta  that  we  do, 
but  perhaps  not  quite  In  the  sense  in  which 
the  question  was  meant.  The  establishment 
of  tha  Jewlah  national  home  la  a  procesa. 
The  aettlng  up  of  a  Jewish  state  is  Ite  con- 
aummatlon.  That  such  consummation  had 
been  Intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Jewish 
natlotud  home  policy  and  that  a  way  waa 
definitely  left  open  for  Its  achievement  was 
conclusively  proved  by  the  Paleatlne  Royal 
Commlaalon.  The  point  was  fuUy  under- 
stood by  thoae  responsible  for  the  1944  state- 
ment on  Paleatlne  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
executive. 

The  Indian  repreaentatlve  drew  attention 
to  the  use  In  that  stetement  of  tha  term 
"Jewish  national  home"  and  not  "Jewish 
state."  But  may  I  recall  the  words  of  Mr. 
Rx^gh  Dalton,  tha  present  Chance^or  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  reporting  on  that  state- 
ment of  the  executive  to  the  Labor  Party 
Conference.  He  urged  common  support.  In 
consulutloa  with  the  United  Stetea  and 
Soviet  CNiv«mmeat»— and  bow  I  quote— "for 
A  pc^lcy  which  will  give  us  a  happy,  free. 
and  proaparoua  Jewish  atate  la  Palestine." 
That  waa  only  3  years  a^o. 

The  matter  has  a  most  vital  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Palaatlae'a  Independence.  Un- 
like other  mandates  of  category  A.  the  de- 
clarad  object  of  which  was  to  prepare  tha 
country  for  independence,  the  Palestine  man- 
date haa  no  such  clause.  Its  primary  pur- 
poaa.  In  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
to  the  aatabliahment  of  the  Jewish  national 
home.  But.  of  courae.  the  ultimate  goal 
must  be  Independence  and  the  mandate 
must  be  terminated. 

Bo  If,  upon  the  termination  of  the  Palestine 
mandate,  its  original  purpose  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. If  the  future  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home  to  to  be  permanently  secured.  If  the 
national  Interest  of  the  Jewish  peo{4e  to  to  be 
harmonized  with  other  Intereste  and  not 
sacrlfloed  for  their  sake,  then  a  Jewlah  atate 
must  come  Into  being.  A  home.  In  the  wcsds 
of  a  British  sUtesman.  In  the  debate  on  the 
white  paper  for  Palestine.  Is  a  place  to  which 
one  is  always  free  to  come  back.  How  is  the 
national  home  to  ftilflll  Ite  primary  fimctions 
of  being  open  to  Jewa  In  need  of  It.  If  It  Is  to 
remain  forever  aubjectad  to  non-Jewlah  aov- 
erelgnty? 


An  Arab  minority  In  a  Jewlab  atate  will  be 
secure,  if  for  no  other  reaaan,  because  the 
atete  will  forever  remain  surrounded  by  Arab 
countriea  with  which  it  wUl  be  moat  vitally 
Interested  to  be  at  peace;  alao  because  there 
will  always  be  Jewish  mlnorltlea  In  other 
lands. 

But  a  Jewish  minority  In  an  Arab  state 
will  have  no  such  sectirlty  at  all.  It  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab  majority,  which 
would  be  free  from  all  rcatralnto.  TO  pro- 
vlda  boldly,  If  1  may  put  It  that  way,  for  the 


Independence  of  Palestine  as  a  country,  with- 
out placing  an  equal  emphasla  on  aafeguard- 
Ing  the  Independence  of  the  Jewa  aa  a  peo- 
ple, to  to  tear  the  problem  out  of  Ite  real 
context  and  load  the  dice  heavily  agalnat  the 
Jewa.  The  whole  issue  to  likely  to  be  vltuted 
in  advance  by  such  an  approach. 

The  question  of  o\ir  living  with  the  Arab 
peoplea  and  the  relationship  of  a  Jewish  stete 
wltb  them  to.  of  course,  the  dominant  ques- 
tion of  the  future.  The  distinguished  rep- 
reaentettve  of  Pt^and  has  asked.  In  his  second 
queatlon.  whether  there  have  been  attempte 
at  collaboration  between  Jews  and  Arabs. 
The  answer  is,  yea.  there  have  tieen.  on  t>oth 
aides.  Aratw  and  Jews  have  cooperated  and 
are  cooperating  Euccessfully  lu  the  wide  and 
varied  fields  of  municipal,  conunercial,  and 
labor  aflalra. 

Arabic  Is  taught  In  all  Jewish  aeoondary 
schooto  and  in  a  large  number  of  primary 
schooto.  The  Jewish  agency  to  particularly 
active  In  spreading  knowledge  of  Arabic  In 
the  Jewish  settlemente  and  promoting 
friendly  relations  between  them  and  their 
Arab  neighbors.  From  personal  observation 
and  direct  experience  accumulated  over  a 
period  of  41  years*  realdence  in  Palestine.  I 
can  affirm  that  there  to  nothing  Inherent  in 
the  nature  of  either  the  native  Arab  or  the 
immigrant  Jew  which  prevents  friendly  co- 
operation. On  the  contrary,  conalderlng  the 
admitted  great  difference  of  background,  they 
mix  remarkably  well. 

By  mixing  I  do  not  mean  aaalmllation,  for 
the  Jew  d<K8  not  come  to  Palestine  to  as- 
similate to  the  Arab,  but  to  develop  his  own 
dtotlnctlve  icdlvlduallty.  Kor  doea  he  expect 
the  Arab  to  assimilate  to  himself.  What  I 
mean  to  cooperation  between  a  self-respecting 
Jew  and  a  self-respecting  Arab,  and  between 
the  two  communities. 

Today  the  tosue  to  overshadowed  and  prac- 
tical cooperation  to  hampered  by  the  politi- 
cal conflict  over  the  country's  future.  The 
preaant  oOelal  Itadara  of  tha  Arab  atatas, 
having  achieved  practically  all  they  wanted 
with  ao  little  aocrlflca,  refuse  to  admit  the 
legitimacy  of  the  national  aspirations  of  an- 
other people.  At  the  head  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee  of  Palestine  stends  a  man 
who,  apart  from  otlier  well-known  aspects  of 
hto  activity,  waa  directly  involved  during  the 
war  in  the  Nazi  policy  of  extermination  of 
the  European  Jewa. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jews  do  not  lose  heart. 
They  come  to  Palestine  not  to  fight  the  Arab 
world,  but  to  live  at  peace  with  it.  They  are 
not  an  outpost  of  any  foreign  domination. 
Their  ambition  to  to  integrate  themselves 
into  the  modem  structure  of  reviving  Asia. 
They  are  an  old  Aalatic  people  returning  to 
their  home.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  anx- 
ious to  make  their  contribution  to  the  great 
work  of  bridge  building  between  modem 
AaU  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

PACTlfBtBHIP   or    BQTTAUTT    ABKBI 

Their  intense  experience  In  development 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  Palestine  Is 
yielding  resulto  which  may  be  of  value  to 
all  who  are  Interested  In  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  In  the  Middle  East  and  be- 
yond. But  their  true  partnership  with  their 
neighbors  can  only  be  based  upon  equality 
of  status  and  mutual  respect.  They  claim 
what  to  the  natural  right  of  any  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — that  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  should  live  together  in 
their  own  ooimtry,  freely  develop  their  civ- 
ilization, make  their  contribution  to  the 
common  stock  of  humanity,  and  be  self- 
governing  and  Independent.  They  cannot 
poaalbly  surrender  that  claim,  and  for  ita 
attelnment  they  appeal  for  the  asalstapce 
of  the  entire  family  of  natlona. 

In  conclusion,  coay  I  answer  the  question 
of  the  dtotlngulahed  delegation  from  Co- 
lombia on  our  vtowa  regarding  tha  compoai- 
tion  of  the  special  committee.  We  would  not 
differentiate  between  big  and  amall  powers. 


nor  would  we  suggest  the  exclusion  of  any 
government  merely  becauae  it  happena  to 
have  or  may  develop  a  policy  on  Palestine. 
Having  a  policy  does  not  neeeaaarily  mean 
being  directly  concerned  aa  an  Interested 
party.  But  we  believe  that  parties  directly 
concerned  should  not  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee. That  Bhou.d  exclude  the  United  EOng- 
dom,  for  reasons  put.  If  I  may  say  so.  with 
unanswerable  cogency  by  the  dtotlngulahed 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  him- 
self. We  would  alao  definitely  exclude  the 
Arab  statee,  tmlesa  It  were  agreed  that  the 
committee  ahould  contain  one  Arab  and 
one  Jewlah  member. 

Statsmxkt  bt  BxM-GrnaoM.  Mat  12,  1047 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
to  me  to  make  a  few  supplementary  remarka 
to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague.  Dr. 
Silver,  on  behalf  of  tha  Jewlah  Agency  for 
Paleatlne. 

Plrst  of  all.  I  would  like  to  try  to  clarify 
further  the  nature  of  the  problem  which  the 
mandatory  power  has  placed  before  the 
United  Nations,  aa  thto  to  essential  for  de- 
fining properly  the  terras  of  reference  of  the 
spsclal  committee.  Last  Prlday,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  behalf 
of  hto  Government,  declared  that  they  tried 
for  years  to  settle  the  problem  of  FaJeetlne 
and  had  failed.  They  have,  therefore, 
brought  the  problem  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  would  find  a  )ust  solu- 
tion. 

Thto  stetement  to  open  to  mtounderstand- 
ing.  The  mandatory  power  was  not  charged 
with  discovering  a  solution  to  the  Palestine 
problem  and  Ita  failure  waa  not  in  Ite  Inabil- 
ity to  find  the  right  solution.  The  manda- 
tory power  was  charged  by  the  League  of 
Nations  with  the  carrying  out  of  a  definite 
settlement.  That  settlement  was  set  out  and 
determined  originally  by  the  United  Bling- 
dom  herself  and  sutiaequently  confirmed  by 
all  the  Allies  and  associated  powers  In  the 
Plrst  World  War.  as  well  as  by  the  Araba 
through  Bmlr  Fctoal  and  the  Syrian  Arab 
Committee.  It  was  later  embodied  In  the 
mandate  approved  by  63  nations  and  mads 
International  law. 

Tbs  tsrms  of  that  aettlement,  as  decreed 
by  the  conscience  and  the  law  of  natlona, 
ars  common  knowledge.  It  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Palestine  to  the  Jewlah  people. 

At  the  time  the  United  Kingdom  tock  over 
the  mandate,  the  problem  of  Palestine  had 
been  clearly  adjudicated  and  settled.  The 
failivc  of  the  mandatory  government,  aa  ad- 
mitted by  the  British  representetlve.  waa  a 
failure  to  carry  out  the  settlement  agreed 
upon  and  entrusted  to  It  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  failure  became  manifest  with 
the  introduction  of  a  policy  set  forth  in  the 
white  paper  of  1939,  which  vtolated  the  most 
essential  temu  of  the  mandate  and  vitiated 
Ita  entire  purpoae. 

The  white-paper  policy,  as  you  know,  vnu 
condemned  by  the  permanent  Mandatce 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Natlona  as  In- 
compatible with  the  mandate  and  with  the 
pledgee  repeatedly  given  by  the  mandatary 
government  Itself.  It  waa  alao  denounced  by 
the  most  eminent  political  leaders  of  the 
United  Kingdom  iteelf,  including  all  the 
prominent  monbers  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  aa  a  breach 
of  faith.  Only  recently  the  white  paper  waa 
again  tuianlmously  condemned  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  white- 
paper  policy  to  reaponalble  for  the  misery 
and  deatba  of  a  large  ntnnber  of  Jews  and 
tat  cruel  acte  of  expulsion  of  Jewlah  refugees. 

It  to  reqxmalbls  for  estobltohlng  la  Pales- 
tine a  police  atete  without  parallel  in  tbs 
civUlzed  world.  It  to  responsible  for  tbs  in- 
troduction in  Paleatlne  of  racial  dtoorlmlna- 
tioo  agalnat  Jewa  in  land  legtolatioa.  Tbto 
to  the  real  nature  of  tbs  f^urs  of  tbs  i 
torj  i>ower. 
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A  Jewlah -Arab  partnership,  baaed  on  equal- 
ity and  mutual  asalatanea.  will  help  to  bring 
about  tha  lagaasfatton  of  the  entire  Middle 
Bast.  We  Jews  ttndersund  and  deeply  sym- 
pathlae  with  the  urge  of  the  Arab  pac^ila  for 
unity.  Indepeadenca,  and  progreas.  and  our 
Arab  neighbors.  I  hope,  will  realise  that  tba 
Jews,  In  their  own  historic  homeland,  can 
under  no  conditions  be  made  to  remain  a 
subordinate,  dependent  minority  ss  they  ara 
In  all  other  countrlea  In  the  Dlaapora.  Tha 
Jewish  nation  In  Ita  own  country  mtiat  be- 
come  a  free  and  Independent  state  with  a 
membership  In  the  United  Natlona.  It  la 
eager  to  coopsrate  with  lu  free  Arab  nelgh- 
Ixna  to  promote  economic  development,  so- 
cial progress,  and  real  Independence  of  all  tha 
Semitic  countrlea  In  the  Middle  B-'.at. 

I  moat  aameatly  suggeat  to  your  committee 
that  the  reol,  Jutt.  and  lasting  solution  ot 
tha  problem  before  you  te  a  Jewish  state 
and  a  Jewlah-Arab  alliance. 


Hic  SitoAtioB  io  PalcstiBC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 


nr  TBS  SBfATB  OP  TBI  UNITID  8TATI8 

Fridttji,  May  iff  ilcgislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  1 
Mtk.  unanimous  coixsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Afipendlx  of  the  Ricom>  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "SteaUnff  a  March."  pub*] 
Ilshed  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  deals  with  recent 
developments  In  Palestine  and  the  Soviet 
attitude. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
aras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoaa. 
as  follows: 

■TSAUiro  a  Maaca 

tx  Is  Ironical  that  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment baa  been  counaellng  neutrality  about 
Paleetlne  the  Soviet  should  have  come  out 
with  a  clear  iniisMlnii  of  Ita  policy.  It  la 
a  policy  of  altaruatlfaa.  If  a  dual,  demo- 
cratic Arab-Jewish  state  provea  tmpoealbla 
to  bring  about,  then,  says  Mr.  Oromyko. 
Kuasla  would  back  a  partition  of  Paleetlne 
between  Arab  and  Jew.  Thla  was,  of  course. 
tba  eooelualon  of  tba  famoua  Brltlah  Peal 
report  ot  1937.  and  we  otirselves  have 
no  plan  that  could  Improve  upon  It.  DIa*  I 
carded  at  the  tlaM  by  the  British,  the  report 
has  gained  mora  walght  as  time  has  gone  oa. 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Intarvanlng  Arab- 
Jew  bitterness.  Certainly  there  could  be  no 
settlement  along  the  Unea  of  the  cantonl- 
satlon  of  Paleetlne  heading  up  to  a  Brltlah 
Haj  which  waa  fathered  by  Britain's  Mr. 
Morrison  and  our  Mr.  Orady.  The  Brltlah 
no  laaa  than  the  Americans  mu«t  have  beaa 
stunned  by  Mr.  Oromyko's  deaertlon  of  tba 
aldellnea. 

NeutraUtf  taao  bltbarto  baaa  eoaimended 
on  tha  gronadi  that  aothlac  amrt  be  dona 
to  Injure  tbe  stisceptlbllltles  of  the  Araba 
lest  we  thruat  them  into  the  arma  of  Rvisala. 
Tha  whlaparwrs  in  Whitehall  and  the  State  I 
DapartaMBt  have  been  working  overtime  on 
tub  ttaaia  tt  the  Araba  wore  Uix  enraged. 
It  li  Mid.  they  wocdd  promptly  embraoa 
and  the  liMliiis  at  a  strobe 
tbelr  sway  rraa  to  tha  Moa- 
oC  ladla  Tbe  case  waaat  avaa  plausl- 
A  united  Arab  world  la  aiore  of  an 
tavaattoB  than  a  fact,  even  about  Paleatlna, 
with  tba  Labanaea  stranger  to  tha^ 
Arablaaa  than  to  Now  Torkara. 
they  ara  run  by  paahaa.  landlords, 
teudallsta  who  wooM  ahuddar  at  tba  thougbt 
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realization  of  the  planned  improvements 
scheduled  during  the  next  4  years.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  have  a  wonderful 
future.  In  the  character  of  its  people — 
and  I  know  It  well — there  is  no  room  for 
prejudice,  bigotry,  hatred,  or  malice. 
There  is.  however,  a  fierce  pride  In  the 
glory  and  achievements  of  the  matchless 
contributions  which  many  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  have  made  in  the  formation. 
preservation,  and  future  greatness  of  our 
country. 

My  native  city  of  Baltimore  was  In- 
corporated in  1797,  a  decade  after  our 
founding  fathers  struck  off  at  Phila- 
delphia that  immortal  document — the 
Constitution;  a  little  more  than  two 
decades  after  the  immortal  Jefferson  was 
inspired  to  write  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  Oeorge  Washington  set 
forth  as  the  head  of  the  Continental 
Army  to  wrest  Independence  for  4,000,- 
000  people  who  were  destined  171  years 
later  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
world.  Now,  I  propose  to  return  to  my 
native  city,  humble  in  spirit,  fully  ap- 
preciating the  magnitude  of  the  task  in 
this  postwar  era,  but  determined  with 
strong  resolution  to  devote  all  my  time 
and  talents  to  help  make  Baltimore  one 
of  the  preeminent  cities  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure,  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  serve  under  two  great 
Presidents,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman ;  and  three  eminent 
Speakers,  Messrs.  Bankhead.  Rajrbum. 
and  Martin.  I  have  been  the  recipient 
of  much  kindness  at  their  hands.  I  shall 
always  cherish  to  my  dying  day  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  deep  and  abiding 
friendship  made  while  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  have  never  questioned  the  motives 
or  integrity  of  any  Member  who  may 
have  differed  with  me  on  any  political, 
economic,  or  social  question  of  the  day. 
And  I  can  .«ay,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
never  favored  any  colleague  except  with 
gladness  nor  have  I  ever  opposed  any 
except  with  sadness. 

As  I  leave  here.  I  think  of  the  critical 
problems  which  face  our  country  in  this 
hour.  Our  Nation,  the  guardian  of  de- 
mocracy, is  ascending  the  watchtower  of 
the  world  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  free  peoples.  Two 
opposing  philosophies  are  battling  for  the 
souls  of  modem  man,  democracy  versus 
communism.  This  communistic  assault 
upon  mankind  would  chain,  bind,  and 
strap  the  bodies,  minds,  and  souls  of 
men  and  women  while  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy, as  we  practice  it.  would  give 
dignity  to  the  human  personality,  endow 
It  with  rights  which  no  government  can 
take  away,  because  God  and  not  a  hu- 
man institution  has  bestowed  them. 

Sumner  Welles,  a  fellow  Marylander  of 
mine,  recently  said : 

The  American  people  have  entered  the 
Valley  of  Decision.  If  the  United  States 
makes  full  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
its  poeltlon,  its  power,  and  Ita  resources,  it 
can  determine  tbe  destinies  of  hvimanlty. 
It  can  save  western  civilization. 

With  all  my  heart.  I  am  convinced  that 
divine  providence  has  shaped  our  des- 
tiny so  that  we  can  become  the  liberator 
of  mankind.  It  is  no  easy  task.  It  Is 
an  uphill  struggle.    I  am  sure  that  wise 


leadership  here  In  Congress,  In  the  State 
Department,  and  In  the  White  House  win 
bring  about  the  high  destiny  that  Amer- 
ica must  fulfill.  It  would  be  helpful  if 
every  American  were  to  daily  recall  the 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

I  have  sworn  upon  tbe  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  men. 

And  now  I  close  with  the  fervent  wish 
that  we  shall  never  give  away  the  secrets 
of  our  atomic  bomb  until  and  unless 
security  for  us  and  the  world  Is  estab- 
lished. It  was  the  product  of  the  genius 
of  our  scientists,  our  engineers,  our  in- 
dustrialists. We  must  be  the  guardians 
of  Its  safety  if  we  and  our  children  are 
to  live  in  this  world.  The  futtire  of  the 
world  and  of  ourselves  lies  within  our 
grasp.  We  can  defeat  the  much-dis- 
cussed recession  which  economists  so 
glibly  talk  about.  We  can  do  it  by  work, 
by  production;  for  the  more  we  produce, 
the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  living;  the 
more  things  we  can  buy,  the  easier  will 
be  the  building  of  our  reserves — spiritual, 
financial,  and  physical 

Fellow  Congressmen,  I  return  to  my 
city  of  Baltimore  enriched  by  my  serv- 
ice and  experience  in  this  Chamber.  I 
leave  the  pyramid  of  government  to  re- 
turn to  Its  base — the  city.  When  the 
base,  or  the  city,  is  strong,  sound,  and 
durable,  the  government  at  the  top  will 
be  stable  and  enduring.  There,  in  Bal- 
timore, the  metropolis  city  of  Maryland, 
I  shall  labor  In  the  interests  of  its  peo- 
ple, confident  that  you  will  labor  with 
vision  and  courage  to  set  our  Nation's 
problems  aright. 


Tbe  Persisteat  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ABXAMSAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoBO  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Persistent  Dream,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  Friday,  May  16. 
1947.  I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  best  edi- 
torials on  the  subject  of  a  United  States 
of  Europe  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  that  has  been  written, 
that  has  come  to  my  attention,  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoM), 
as  follows : 

TBI    PnSISTCMT   DREAM 

It  is  not  a  new  idea  that  Winston  Church- 
ill preaches  In  calling  for  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  His  latest  address,  formally  launch- 
ing a  campaign  In  Britain  to  that  end.  Is 
almply  an  eloquent  affirmation  of  faith  in 
an  ancient  dream.  More  Important,  It  la  a 
aomber  warning  that  tbe  time  la  at  hand 
when  the  peaca  of  the  Continent  and  the 
world  demands  that  the  dream  take  on  sub- 
stance; that  It  be  tranalatad  Into  reality: 
that  action  be  startad  on  U  now:  not  10  yeara 
trom  now.  or  a  ottitury  from  now. 

Nothing  could  be  easier,  ot  course,  than 
to  raise  the  usual  realistic  objections  to  this 


draam.  It  has  had  great  and  taHIlant  apon- 
sors,  off  and  on,  for  centuries  past,  but  sun 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  seemed  to  cling 
more  Jealoualy  thtm.  ever  to  their  separate 
aoverelgntlea.  Politically,  economically,  his- 
torically, they  have  developed  among  them- 
selves such  rivalries,  such  antagonisms,  such 
hates  that  the  thought  of  uniting  them  baa 
the  appearance  sometimes  of  being  a  Wholly 
unattainable  Ideal  for  practical  men  In  a 
hard  and  perverse  world. 

Yet  It  is  a  fact  that  the  dream  la  per- 
sistent and  that  the  movement  to  realize  It 
Is  stronger  today,  and  more  widespread, 
than  at  any  time  In  history.  Mr.  ChurchUl 
Is  not  the  only  voice  crying  in  the  wildemeaa 
of  tinconnected  and  clashing  sovereignties. 
His  successor,  Prime  Minister  AtUee,  is  on 
record  as  warning  that  the  Continent  must 
federate  or  perish.  In  France,  in  Italy,  in 
the  Lowlands,  and  elsewhere  the  same  note 
is  being  sounded  in  mounting  volume.  The 
Government  of  Russia  may  be  flatly  against 
the  idea,  but  Europeans  are  for  it  in  ever-in- 
creasing nximbers.  Indeed,  even  in  the  New 
World,  here  in  oiir  own  country,  there  Is  a 
great  and  growing  sentiment  for  It,  a  senti- 
ment summed  up  In  the  pending  Pulbrlght- 
Boggs  resolution  to  have  Congress  declare 
for  a  United  States  of  Europe  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Thla  dream  persists  for  a  good  reason.  In 
Mr.  Churchill's  words,  divided  Europe,  be- 
cause of  Its  fragmentation  into  lands  pulling 
against  each  otho:  Instead  of  together,  has 
led  Itself  and  much  of  the  outside  world 
"Into  the  pit  of  squalor,  slaughter,  and 
ruin."  Today,  as  never  before,  there  is  a 
compxilsion  to  unite,  politically  and  econom- 
icaUy,  for  common  survival.  The  realistic 
objections  are.  in  fact,  imrealistic:  worse, 
they  add  up  to  a  defeatist  invitation  to  ca- 
tastrophe. A  federated  continent  may  be 
long  in  the  making,  but  men  with  faith, 
every  friend  of  a  civilized  and  lasting  peace, 
will  keep  on  striving  for  It  against  aU  odda. 


DoBocracjr's  Wetteni  Froatien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  0B30 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by  Ralph 
J.  E)onaldson.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  a 
member  of  the  first  party  of  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  to  visit  the  Par 
East  on  a  tour  conducted  by  the  War  De- 
partment. He  is  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  has  been  a  member 
of  Its  reportorial  and  editorial  staffs  for 
more  than  25  years.  His  articles  will  be 
inserted  in  the  Rkcoro  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Unfted  8tat«8  Stbt7col«8  To  Set  ur  Daiio- 

C8ATXC  Bab  to  Commttnibm  in  Oamrr 

(Article  1) 

What  Is  perhaps  the  most  stupendotis  pro- 
gram of  social,  economic,  and  political  reform 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  In  the  Par  ISast 
as  an  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  as  an 
antidote  to  Russian  aggression  and  tbe  spread 
of  communlam. 

Today  tbe  western  f  rontlera  of  democracy 
are  In  Japan,  where  a  defeated  natkm  of 
78,000.000  people  U  In  tbe  prooeaa  of  b^lng 
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Later  we  toured  Japan  OB  tha  spadal  train 
maintained  by  Ueut.  Oaa.  Sohart  L.  Behal- 
berger.  commander  of  tha  Eighth  Army  oc- 
cupation forces.  We  went  from  Tokyo  to 
Hlroahlma.  where  we  talked  wt^h  surTtvors  of 
the  atomic  t>omb.  stopping  en  route  at  Kobe. 
Osaka,  and  Kyoto. 

xoasa  fouwD  m  rvumoa. 

After  16  day*  In  Japan,  we  flew  to  Seoul. 
Korea,  where  we  spent  S  day*  In  confer- 
with  Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Hodga  and  mem- 
of  hto  staff  and  tntarrlawlag  and  being 
Interviewed  by  Koreans  who  are  unhappy  aiul 
resentful  because  their  country  la  split  In 
two  parts  and  becauaa  ttay  have  not  yet  been 
granted  the  indepwtwicio  thay  bad  been 
promlaed. 

Prom  Seotil  we  flew  to  Nanking.  China,  for 
an  oO- the- record  conference  with  Oeneralto- 
almo  ^*«*»«f  Kai-ahek.  Then  came  a  day  In 
rthanghal.  aad  a  brief  look  at  one  of  the 
world's  aNSt  amaslng  and  crowded  cities. 
whaN  —•"*«—  of  people  are  engaged  in  an 
intense  and  apparently  frensled  dally  strug- 
gle Just  to  extot 

Prom  Shanghai  we  flew  to  Manila,  which 
atlll  bears  ghastly  scars  of  savage  flghUng. 
And  then  we  beaded  for  home  by  way  of 
Guam.  Kwajalein  and  Honolulu.  It  will  be 
my  purpoee  In  subaequent  artldee  to  describe 
what  we  saw  and  learned  on  thto  trip. 


Gldbo-GirdHBf  Gm  B«f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IM  THE  HOUSB  OF  BVBSaBNTATTVXS 

Wedneiday.  Avril  16.  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlc.«;.  I  Include  in 
the  CoNoaissiONAi.  Ricoro  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Dally  Times, 
of  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.  April  It.  1947. 
enUtled  "Ololx  -Girdling  Gas  Bag": 


At  tktfi  flanet,  the  curtota  spectacle  of  a 
▼lea  Prwddant  of  the  United  Stataa 
kromh  BHrope  in  jaundiced 
opposiUoa  to  tha  poUetaa  of  tha  Prealdant  in 
wbuae  Cabinet  ha  roeanUy  sat  woUM  aeom  to 
be  aitremaly  daaferoua  to  thla  ooMmtrys  bwt 
intarasta  There  la  poHlhla  diagtr  that 
10MI|B  audiencai  may  not  raalta*  tba  degree 
to  Which  Mr  WJdlaca  and  tba  remnants  of 
tba  New  Deal  have  bean  dlaorodltad  o«ar 
here,  both  at  tiM  poUa  and  in  tha  Whlto 
House. 

Tet  tt  wodld  be  enttraly  oontiary  to  our 
doetrinw  of  free  speech  and  free  travel  for 
our  dtlaens  to  revoke  WaUaee**  pamport. 
That  would  be  U>  play  directly  into  WallaoeH 
bands  and  make  him  the  martyr  he  would 
Ilka  to  ooaaMor  htmaalf.  Let's  not  drama- 
tlM  the  gentleor.an  any  mora  than  ha  has 
himself  dona.  FOt  ha  thrlvw  upon  head- 
llnea 

Parbapa  th«  ettmoMtt  tMM*  thlaf  to  do  la 
to  |tv*  Wallace  aU  tha  homkaatle  ropa  ha 
irwMkiC  ^kat  those  who  ahapa  pubiio 
Ih  Ipmnn  countrlM  are  suAelently 
wall  InfOWMd  not  to  prove  gullible  Already 
we  bava  wttaamed  thto  graUfytng  result  in 
Brttlah  aewapapara  and  tt  to  likely  the  same 
will  ba  ro^Mlad  ka  other  nauons  ex> 
Hula,  Thw%  wo  may  be  sura.  Mr. 
Wauaea  wUl  ka  iilayai  for  all  ha  to  worth  by 
tbe  CnmmuntoU'dnmlnatid  pram  and  radio, 
•ut  the  rest  of  tha  world  already  to  so  keenly 
aware  of  mtorefMraeanUtloa  of  truth  firom 
that  tha  propafbtoda  can  ba 
dlseountad  tn  adi 
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training  for  national  aiilcx  oAoer*  eon- 
dtaeted  by  the  veterans'  organlaatlons  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the  aid 
of  thto  splendid  educational  institution. 
Ton  gentlemen,  comprtolng  a  group  of  70 
gradtiatea.  are  the  last  of  eome  400  men  in 
10  classes  which  have  bad  thto  wonderful 
training  to  prepare  yourselves  in  tbe  service 
of  o\ir  Nation's  veterans. 

I  am  thrilled  to  be  with  you  here  tonight 
for  many  reasons. 

My  primary  reason  to  that  it  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  extend  my  warmest  eongratu- 
Istions  to  all  thoae  who  have  participated 
In  thto  grand  project.  They  have  sown  well 
and  they  have  reaped  well. 

rsucnaTioN  or  dav 

I  want  to  first  congratulate  the  otBcers 
and  members  of  the  DAV — the  Disabled 
American  Veterans — which  Inaugurated  and 
initiated  this  program  nearly  3  years  ago  and 
which  sponsored  eo  many  of  the  trainees. 

Some  time  ago  in  the  United  States  Senate 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  deliver  an  address  on 
behalf  of  the  $10,000,000  national  service 
fund  of  the  DAV.  It  to  thto  fund  which 
was  designed  to  maintain  the  payment  of 
the  national  eervlce  officers.  The  need  for 
adequate  funds  for  thto  purpose  to  as  great 
today  as  ever,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  warm 
heart  of  the  American  people  will  continue 
to  support  thto  fund  in  ever  greater  amount. 

Here  to  an  opportunity  to  use  money  for 
a  great  mission  serving  those  who  gave  their 
finest  effort  for  America  on  far-flung  battle- 
fields. 

I  am  reminded  of  tbe  inscription  on  a  sign 
which  was  paraded  in  Washington  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  sign  read:  "The  only  na- 
tional debt  that  America  can  repay. to  the 
debt  that  we  owe  to  our  ex-servtcemen." 

I  am  reminded,  too.  of  Calvin  Coolidge's 
word* :  "The  nation  which  forgets  its  defend- 
as  wUl  itself  be  forgotten." 

raAm  or  vcnaAivs'  aominsTaAnoN 

Yes;  I  want  to  congratulate  the  DAV  and 
AMVSTS.  I  want  also  to  congratulate  the 
Yataraaa'  Administration  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  It  required 
initiative,  enterprise,  and  eound  planning  to 
dealgn  and  execute  thto  program.  These 
qualitiea  the  Veterans'  Administration  sup- 
plied in  abundant  measure.  May  I  Invite 
particular  attention  to  the  work  of  my  fine 
friend.  Guy  Blrdsall.  who.  as  you  know,  did 
■udi  yeoman  work  tn  helping  to  draft  Public 
Law  !•.  tmdar  wbleh  thto  program  opsratea. 

umvaaaiTT'a  fihx  wook 
Nast  I  want  to  add  a  word  of  alnoareat  con- 
gratulation to  tha  Amerloan  Unlvaralty  and 
lu  dtoAlngtalabad  praaMant.  Dr.  Paul  Doug- 
iMi,  whom  I  am  prtvtteto^  to  count  aa  frtond. 
Hare  la  thto  proieot.  aa  in  many  others.  Dr. 
Do^lMS  has  ahown  hto  ability  to  utUlH  a 
great  unlvaralty  for  tba  up-to-tha-mlaute 
needs  of  Amerloa  In  tbto  age. 


Last,  but  not  least.  I  want  to  congratulate 
all  of  the  current  graduatm  and  all  thoae  who 
have  preceded  ycu  in  this  course.  All  ofyou. 
as  required  under  Public  Law  16.  are  sarvioe- 
handlcappad  veterans  who  bavo  dedicated 
your  livet  to  the  service  of  your  buddim. 

Tour  courage  to  proved  not  only  by  your 
OUtitandiog  wartime  records  and  by  thto 
paaeetime  activity,  but  by  tha  fact.  I  under- 
stand, that  a  number  of  thoee  who  have 
taken  thto  courae  have  gotten  married  during 
tbe  training  parted.  Ptrhapa  tht  graatwt 
sign  of  oouraga  to  that  a  number  of  tham  hava 
also  become  fathers  dtirlng  thto  period  or  aro 
papaa-to-ba.  Uwd.  thara  albt  nothing  you 
ahdloantdo. 


THX  VlCTOaT   OVB  BTasWfiTrT 

1.  Tou  men  are  demonstrating  that  a  phys- 
ical disability  can  i>e  not  only  overcome  but 
Indeed  rendered  meaningless  by  a  trium- 
phant spirit  or  a  noble  mission.  We  recall 
the  words  of  the  Good  Book:  "^e  not  con- 
formed to  this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind;  that  we  may 
prove  what  to  the  good  and  acceptable  and 
perfect  will  of  God." 

You  men  have  transformed  yourselves,  and 
you  are  going  out  to  transform  others.  I  re- 
call the  other  words  of  tbe  Good  Book: 
"Cease  ye  from  man  whose  breath  to  in  his 
nostrils."  Cease  ye  from  man  who  feels 
physical  limitations,  .who  feels  mortal  sick- 
ness, who  feels  discouragement,  and  rise  to 
the  man  of  xmlimlted  spirit,  unlimited 
power.  What  a  Job — not  only  to  transform 
self.  Imt  to  transfer  that  power  and  vtolon 
to  others. 

Tou  men  are  demonstrating  the  exultation 
of  growth  and  freedom.     I  recall  a  verse: 

"Today  I  am  free — and  why? 
Because  I  laid  away  the  shell  of  yesterday, 

and  with  tomorrow's  sunrise  I  hope 
To  lay  away  the  shell  I  grow  today. 
New  sky  lines  burst  upon  my  view — 
I  know  it  to  the  law  of  Uf  e  to  grow. 

"So  open  wide,  ye  windows  of  my  eoul. 
I  fear  no  more — the  quest  to  on. 
A  hunter  for  tbe  spiritual  goal. 
The  glory  of  a  God  enraptured  man. 
Gone  are  the  gods  of  yesterday — 
Narrow  creed,  superstition,  hate  and  woel 
Gone,  with  other  dreams  that  limit  me. 
Today,  today  I  am  free  I" 

You  rememljer  the  Persian  proverb:  "I  was 
common  clay  \mtil  rosebuds  were  planted  in 
me." 

You  are  following  the  inspiring  steps  of 
countless  others  who  have  demonstrated  that 
physical  handicaps  can  be  rendered  mean- 
ingless. We  recall  Thomas  Alva  Bdison,  tbe 
immortal  inventor,  who  suffered  the  handi- 
cap of  deafness. 

You  are  following  the  example  of  Helen 
Keller,  or  of  the  other  great  Inventor,  Steln- 
metz.  the  little  hunchback,  who.  were  he  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  United  States  today  as 
an  immigrant,  would  not  even  be  allowed  to 
be  admitted  because  of  hto  physical  impair- 
ment. 

You  men  are  being  transformed  by  tha  re- 
newing of  your  minds  and  you  will  trans- 
form othera.  I  have  aeen  thto  happen  in  the 
United  Stotm  Sanato  too.  and  In  tha  Hottoe 
of  HepresanuUres.  I  have  seen  blind  tagto- 
latora  and  crippled  Isgtalators.  man  without 
use  of  their  lag*  or  their  arms  or  their  atgbt. 
who  Imve  tapped  the  invlalbla  aouroa  of  all 
power  and  have  emerged  triumphantly  In  tbe 
aervloe  of  their  NaUon.  With  Browning,  they 
"oounted  life  Juat  tha  atuff  to  try  the  aoul 
and  Btrangth  on."  Varily.  you  ara  oaUad 
unto  a  high  calling  as  laadsrs  of  men  to  In- 
spire, to  enthuse,  and  give  rebirth  to  your 
fallow  man. 


X  have  aald  that  thla  to  a  thrining  and  In- 
q>lrlng  iwrMK"*  for  mo.  too.  and  I  should 
like  to  elto  aome  of  tha  raaaona  why  It  to 
such. 


THX  oaaDTTAna*  auzLsnto  or 

I  am  thrilled,  too.  for  another  reason,  and 
that  to  that  you  gentlemen  are  builders  and 
sustalners  of  the  NaUon.  You  not  only 
fought  for  It,  you  continue  to  sustain  It. 

In  your  Jobs,  you  are  going  to  make  aura 
that  veterans  raoalva  tha  full  benefits  to 
which  they  ara  legally  entitled  and  which 
they  might  otharwlae  looe  baoauae  of  laA  of 
Information  or  mlalnfQrmatton  or  tMhnloal 
faulta  of  their  tiatias.  With  theaa  bantflts, 
ttia  vatarana  will  be  better  able  to  aorve 
thamaalvm  and  thair  Nation. 

In  tha  Job  of  plaoamant  olBeera.  you  ara 
going  to  buUd  Uvea,  to  locate  men  tn  poal- 
tlons  which  fit  thatr  eapacttlas  and  utnica 
thalr  every  avallabla  talent.  Xb  ao  doing, 
you  wlU  be  adding  producUve  wotkara  to  tha 
economic  bloodstream  of  our  country. 


TBB  HAwmcAPnm  vcnsaur  nr  narrarrr 

We  know  that  SO  to  40  percent  of  handi- 
capped veterans  have  had  no  previotis  Job 
experience  at  all.  One  hundred  percent  have 
had  no  recent  Job  experience.  Thus,  ade- 
quate training  to  necessary  to  Inlng  them  up 
to  the  starting  line,  so  to  speak,  where  they 
will  have  a  relatively  fair  opportunity  to 
show  their  talents  alongside  other  workers. 

Less  than  10  pooent  of  our  disabled  vet- 
wans  are  totally  dlaal>led.  llut  means  IK) 
percent  are  in  a  pxieitlon,  given  the  appropri- 
ate condltlcHis,  to  do  gainful  work. 

The  handicapped  veteran  lias  mora  than 
proved  himself  in  American  Industry,  wben- 
ever  he  has  been  given  the  opportunity.  We 
know  that  staUstics  show  that  the  handi- 
capped veteran,  when  adequately  placed  in 
employment,  has  a  finer  production  record 
and  a  smaller  record  of  dieabliltles  than' the 
average  workei.  Why?  Becauae  he  has  been 
psychologically  conditioned  to  practices  of 
safety:  yes,  tiecause  he  to  anxlons  to  show 
hto  stuff  in  the  factory  or  in  the  office.  Just 
as  he  showed  hto  stuff  on  the  l>attlefleld.  He 
to  eager  to  cooperate,  to  team,  yes.  to  sup- 
port himself. 

You  and  I  know  thto  Incontestable  troth: 
that  the  American  diaatded  veteran  wants  op. 
portunltles,  the  chance  to  work,  remtmera- 
tive,  appropriate  emptoyment,  rather  than 
to  l>ecome  a  mere  recipient  of  any  dole.  The 
disabled  veteran  wants  to  live  and  grow  in 
the  American  way — through  gainful  work. 
What  greater  aervloe  can  we  perform  for  any 
man  than  to  help  him,  like  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, to  help  himself,  displacing  fear  with 
fearlessness,  doubt  with  courage,  sadness  with 
Joy.  dejection  with  exultation?  That  is  what 
you  men  are  doing,  you  builders  of  men. 

IMPLXMENTUfO  CONGRESS'  WOBK 

But  you  are  doing  something  rise  also  in 
which  I  take  great  inspiration.  You  are  go- 
ing out  in  this  new  profession  as  combination 
attorney  to  fact,  special  advocate,  missionary, 
preacher,  teacher,  public  relations  expert, 
doctor,  fulfilling  the  mission  of  the  United 
States  Cottgrees  in  insuring  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  ex-servicenien.  In  so  doing  I 
know  you  will  be  adequate  to  the  re^Mnsi- 
bllity  of  inspiring  faith  in  our  Nation's  high- 
est laglalsture  among  any  men  whom  you 
meet  who  may  have  been  poisoned  l>y  doubU 
abont  tha  work  of  the  Oongresa. 

I  know  that  tha  Oongrem  wanta  to  and 
win  m  fact  be  true  to  Ite  trust  to  America's 
veterana.  My  own  Judiciary  Oommittae.  for 
example,  te  oonslderlng  codification  of  all 
United  SUtea  laws.  Including  vetaraaa'  laws, 
as  a  atop  toward  atreamllntng  tha  law  and 
ttaaoraundarataadahla.  Ikaowthat 
will  iBBttra  adequate  fuada  for 
'  madloal  aarrlooa— the  finest  madlaal 
m  tha  world  for  the  flnaat  young  aaan 
in  tbe  world,  the  cream  of  our  youth.  X 
know  that  Oongran  to  going  to  assure  ade- 
quate physleal  and  vocational  raliabUltetion 
for  Am«itoa%  dtmblad  vatoraas.  assuring  the 
most  scientific  appltanosa.  and  tha  moat 
up-to-tbe-mlnute  training. 


rtov 


BBOOMO-XMJtniT 

X  know  Congress  to  going  to  anoouraga 
American  Induatry  to  give  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  handlcappad  ax-serviceman.  I  am 
proud  Indeed  that  my  own  State  of  Wiaoonsin 
has  aoBM  of  tha  moat  advaaoad  lagitlatlon  on 
tha  atatuto  books  for  vatarana'  waUara.  I 
rafar,  tor  iaatanes,  to  Wlaoonala'a  ao-caltod 
aaooad  Injury  Uw.  Xt  has  aat  up  a  puhUo 
Mhd  which  la  drawn  upon  la  thoaa  inatahoaa 
whara  an  aokployar  haa  hired  a  handloanpad 
vataran  abd  where  that  votaiaB  haa  auflared 
a  new  injury  which  was  aggravated  by  hla  old 
injury.  Thto  fund,  hy  lu  vary  astotuMa,  an- 
couragaa  amployaca  to  hlra  handlcappad  umn. 
Aetuilly.  BtottoUm  show  that  It  haa  bean 
drawn  tipon  only  in  an  tnfinltwtlmal  amount 
and  haa  Uiua  eonatltutad  a  great  aid.  at  tn- 
significant  expense,  to  the  people. 


AT^CUi 
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Mag  if  i.teoisl«Uiv«  tfay  of 
M^ndmg.  AprU  2tK  1947 

Mr.    HCEY.    Mr.    Pretident.    I    &sk 
Imou    consent  to  have  printed  in 


Istntlon. 
American 


the  AppeniUx  of  the  Ricoao  an  article 
by  Drew  Pearson  entitled  "Josephua 
Daniels— #  n  American"  which  appeared 
In  Sundiay  i  newspapers. 
Mr.  DM^eb  senred  with  distinction  as 
of  the  Navy  for  8  years 
throughout  the  Woodrow  WUnn  admin- 
iQd  made  a  great  record  as 
ibaasador  to  Mexico  during 
the  Roose^t  administration.  This  ar- 
ticle is  in  (lommemoration  of  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  and  pays  Just  tribute  to 
a  great  Ai  lerlcan. 
TiMre  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoid, 
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lost  the  common  touch.  He  has  re- 
asaiiMd  Just  the  same. 

Rla  story  Is  a  story  which  perhaps  could 
happen  only  In  Amerlea.  His  father  died 
when  Joeephut  was  a.  and  his  mother 
opened  a  millinery  store  to  support  her  three 
sons.  From  this.  Josephus  Daniels  rose  to 
become  Navy  Secretary  In  World  War  I  and 
to  hold  that  post  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  history. 

The  years  between  had  not  been  easy. 
Later  bis  mother  was  appointed  postmistress 
at  Wilson.  N.  C.  and  put  Jnsepbus  and  hia 
brothers  to  work  In  the  poet  office.  Hts  Job 
was  to  light  the  fires,  clean  out  the  building, 
and  distribute  mall.  Finally  he  got  permis- 
sion to  set  tip  a  little  newsstand  In  one  comer 
of  the  post-oOce  lobby,  and  at  the  age  of  18 
he  branched  out  as  editor  o<  the  Wilson 
(N.  C.)  Advance.  Prom  then  untU  this  day 
JosephtM  Daniels  has  been,  first  and  last,  a 
newspaparmaa. 

•au.  CLtn  MikJiAcsa 

This  was  one  of  the  tatints  hurled  at  him 
when  he  was  Na\7  Secretary.  Daniels  bod 
riled  the  admirals  by  proposing  revolutionary 
reforms.  He  had  banned  wine  and  liquor 
from  the  officers'  mees.  He  Insisted  on  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  and  Inaugurated  the 
practice  of  making  100  enlisted  men  eligible 
each  year  for  the  Naval  Academy.  He  also 
pushed  education  for  enlisted  men. 

In  fact.  Daniels  was  such  an  enemy  of  the 
brass  hats  that  finally  they  stirred  up  charges 
that  he  was  a  meddling  Sunday  school 
and  political  hack  whom  Wilson  was 
for  past  favors.  Tbday.  however, 
fair-minded  naval  officers  who  look  back  on 
the  Daniels  regime  sdmlt  that  on  the  whole 
be  probably  did  more  (or  the  Navy  than  al> 
naost  anyone  prior  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Joasphos  has  said,  with  that  boyish  grin 
of  his,  that,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
achieved  two  of  bis  graateai  ambitions:  to 
be  manager  of  a  big  baseball  team  and  to 
hear  a  brass  band  play  tvary  day.  The  Navy 
gave  htm  a  number  of  service  teams  and 
brass  bands  galore. 

It  la  BlgnlfUant  that  Daniels.  Sunday  school 
teacher  that  he  was.  was  far  ahead  of  his 
tlMS  when  it  came  to  the  airplane  and  to. 
the  imlflcatlon  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  As 
early  as  IBM.  when  Douglas  MacArthur  had 
helped  convict  Oen.  Billy  Mitchell  of  in- 
subordination In  advocating  air  power. 
Daniels  defended  htm. 

"llltchell."  be  ssid.  "was  sincere  In  his  de- 
sire to  promote  aviation,  and  perhapa  hit  no 
harder  than  was  necessary,  to  wake  up  tha 
country." 

A  few  yaars  later.  Jcaephus  uttered  these 
prophetic  words  which,  of  course,  his  old 
friends  in  the  Navy  dldnt  like  at  aU: 

"The  real  need  in  preparedness  Is  to  abol- 
ish the  oOoes  of  Secretary  of  War  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  substitute  a  Secretary 
for  National  Defense  with  subsecretarlee  In 
charge  of  each  department.  That  would 
synchronise  defense  operation  under  one 
head  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  pre- 
venting a  great  deal  of  duplication  and  Ineffi- 
ciency which  prevails  under  the  present  sys- 
tem." 

It  took  more  than  19  years  for  others  to 
eotne  around  to  this  view  in  the  present 
Army-Navy  merger  now  before  Congrsas. 

nasT  Lovs  last 

When  Joaaphus  Daniels  finally  realfnad  as 
American  Ambassador,  as  he  nearad  tha  aga 
of  80.  moat  people  would  have  considered 
him  entitled  to  rest.  He  had  seen  his  coun- 
try go  through  virtually  four  wars — the  ClvU 
War,  which  was  raging  when  he  was  bom; 
tha  Spanlah  War.  the  First  World  War,  In 
which  ha  played  a  vital  part,  and  the  Second 
World  War.  which  was  Just  beginning. 

Instead.  Joaephus  want  back  to  work — back 
to  bis  first  love,  newapaperlng.  And  every 
day  at  tbm  weak.  Joaephta  gate  up  at  S  or  6 
In  tha  ■tormlng.  bats  out  tola  dally  column  or 


or  NosTM  caaouMA 
lATB  OF  TiOl  UNITID  flTATIS 


t  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  Vm 
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I  fully  reciprocate.  I  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  oC  tba  OoasaasBSOKsi. 
Rf^i^—  containing  It. 

Among  the  happiest  daya  of  oar  atay  la 
Mexico  waa  wben  you  and  Mrs.  Chavb  cams 
down.  My  wife  held  your  beloved  in  sincere 
friendship,  and  ao  do  I. 

With  an  abrazo  to  her  and  affectionate 
regards  to  you. 

Faithfully. 

Joseph  us  Damizls. 


NewutioB  ef  FUip  Pcrhna 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  LTYDiliGS 

or  MASTLAND 

Df  THB  SBNATB  OP  THK  UNITICU  8TATSS 

Monday.  May  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) .  19i7 

Mr.  TYDINCa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Racois  an  editorial  from  last  Satur- 
day's Baltimore  Sun,  pertaining  to  the 
nominee  for  Solicitor  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoid, 
as  follows: 

MS.  tWUMm  SHOULD  Bl  COlvmiCZB  ST  TRS 
tJIfTTD  SiaiES  BSMaiB 

tn  an  klaal  world,  perhaps,  men  who  will 
take  part  in  public  affairs  would  have  no  In- 
tarast  whatevar  la  private  affairs.  ^?eclll. 
cally.  Mr.  Philip  Parlmac.  tha  Baltlznora 
lawyer  whoaa  nomlnaUoo  for  Solicitor  Oan- 
aral  of  tha  Ualtad  States  Is  now  before  tha 
■eaau  for  oonfirmatloa.  would  have  had  no 
priwtaoUants.  His  aztraonUaary  lagsl  rspu- 
tttlM  would  hnva  baaa  asada  soUly  on  the 
baata  of  his  dislataraatad  aad  gratuitous  ad- 
vice to  mayors,  governors,  and  public  oOdals 
generally. 

But  thoughtful  people  know  that.  In  tha 
real  world,  tha  man  who  devotee  Mmaelf  to 
tha  public  service  still  has  to  have  a  prlvata 
aourca  of  tnoome  If  ha  la  a  competent  law- 
yer, hU  telenU  will  be  sought  out  by  Impor- 
tant  corporaU  IntereaU.  Inevitably  auch 
corporate  Intareets  wlU  have  dealings  with 
oAelab  aad  iegialatlva  bodies.  On  ooeaalon, 
such  a  lawyer  wlU  find  himself  facing  a 
conflict  of  loyalUea.  Of  course.  It  is  not  only 
lawyers  who  have  such  conflicts.  Nearly  every 
man  who  concerns  himself,  however  Indi- 
rectly, with  public  affairs,  has  to  face  auch  a 
conflict  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  specific  criticism  made  of  Mr.  Perlmaa 
before  the  Senate  subcommittee  now  con- 
sidering his  sppolntment  is  that,  while  he 
was  actli^  as  advlasr  to  Ooveroor  Lana  at 
the  last  aeaslon  oif  the  general  aasembty.  ba 
was  »i«rt  representing  the  Baltimore  Transit 
Co..  which  oppoaed  certain  mcaauras  up  for 
passage.  Theae  laeaatirea  were  pasaefl  by  the 
assembly  but  vetoed  by  Governor  Lane.  Tba 
inference  Is  that  Mr.  Perlman  Impropoly 
\Med  his  inHuf""*  with  the  governor  and  that 
his  client,  tha  transit  company,  thus  bena- 
fitad  at  tha  pubilc  expense. 

The  Sun  la  in  a  reasonably  good  poaltlon 
to  conunent  on  this  criticism  because  It 
argued  before  the  legialatur  tn  favor  of  tba 
maastuas  wtileb  tha  transit  company  oppoaed 
and  later  urged,  however  unsuooeasfully.  tbat 
Oovemor  Lane  algn  them. 

The  Important  factor  here  la  that  there  waa 
no  aacracy  about  what  waa  gcdng  on.  Mr. 
Perlman  was  openly  representing  tba  transit 
company  in  this  matter.  He  and  his  clients 
had  a  case  and,  to  many  honest  and  disin- 
terested citizens  of  the  commimlty.  It  was  a 


good  caaa.  Pontttva  tazsa  on  oar  pubUe 
traasport  system  could  well  barm  all  of  us. 
The  baiie  IsBoe  waa  wbether  tba  etty  be  gfvan 
larger  taxing  powers  over  the  transit  company 
or  tta  powers  should  ba  limited.  Tba  Sua 
argued  la  favor  at  a  greater  measure  of  power 
for  tba  dty.  Tba  Oammar  dartdad  la  favor 
of  restriction,  presumably  becauaa  Mr.  ftrl- 
man  and  bis  cUents  preaentad  a  mora  oon- 
vlndng  ease. 

It  so  happens  that  we  still  regard  ocr  posi- 
tion as  the  aoonder  one.  But  It  is  certainly 
no  reflection  on  Mr.  Perlman.  nor  on  tba 
Balttmore  Tranait  Co.,  nor  on  the  CSovemor, 
that  their  eoncttuton  was  dISOrent.  Soma 
United  States  Senatora.  ooming  from  com- 
monittes  wbere  tfae  public  utilities  are  atlU 
la  tba  rapadoos  stage  and  where  comiptkm 
Is  automatical ty  suspected,  may  take  another 
new.  Undoubtedly  aoma  people  la  Mary- 
land, too.  suspect  everyone  who  toadies  utili- 
ties. But  our  observation  Is  that.  In  gen- 
eral, the  local  utiUtles  are  stralgbUorward, 
lay  their  propoaala  frankly  before  the  pubUe. 
and  abide  by  the  dedalon  reached.  Tba 
community  la  reaaonably  certain  tbat  all 
oonoemfid  have  acted  tn  good  faith. 

Clearly  tbat  is  the  view  entertained  by  tha 
whole  Marytatod  ddagatlon  in  the  Congreas. 
both  Democrats  snd  BapobUcana.  all  of  whom 
have  testified  to  Mr.  Pcrlman's  character,  as 
weU  as  to  hia  pra^-fslaoal  ability.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  Department  of  JusUca  will  be 
fortimate  to  command  tba  aerrloes  of  so  dla- 
tlngntahrd  a  lawyer. 


Noai 


•fJedJaiyuon 


■XTEN8ION  OP  RilMABira 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLEULAN 

OF  snuious 

IN  THI  SBNATI  OF  THl  DOTTID  STAnS 

Monday,  Mag  If  (legtilatlm  dof  of 
Moniat,  April  It) ,  tH7 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoota  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Rotten  BuilneH.'* 
which  was  published  In  the  Washhsgton 
Evening  Star  of  May  12,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoks, 
as  foliows: 


A  Senate  Judiciary  aobcommtttea  has 
opened  tip  a  diapter  In  tha  oOdal  career 
of  Harold  lekes  which  smells  to  high  heaven. 

Mr.  Idces.  who  yielda  to  no  man  la  tba 
breast-beatlBg  school  of  llberala,  fosmd 
hhnself  wtth  a  problem  on  his  bands  bade 
iB  tbe  spring  of  1046.  Jed  Johnsan.  then  a 
ttepreeentattve  from  Oklahoma,  was  Slashing 
into  Intertor  Department  apprcprtaOona.  If 
Mr.  I<Aea  Is  to  be  bdlavad.  Mr.  Johnaon  was 
doing  this  for  the  highly  Improper  lairpuaa 
of  eoerdng  the  Interior  Department  to  do 
hta  bidding.  8o  Mr.  Kekaa,  wbo  la  nothing 
If  not  rasanreernl,  hit  upon  tb»  Idea  at  en- 
ticing Mr.  JOhnaon  out  at  Oongrem  with 
an  offer  at  appcAntment  to  tba  fWeral 
bench.  Tbeta  waa.  of  eourse.  the  eonald- 
eration  that  If  Mr.  Johnaon  was  not  worthy 
at  being  a  Rcpresentattre.  ha  waa  stlU  leas 
wcrttay  at  a  ptece  on  tha  Judiciary.  But 
Mr.  Ickaa.  In  tba  beat  tradlticn  at  hia  own 
peculiar  brand  at  liberalism,  waa  abia  to 
rtte  above  this  obstacle  to  his  scheme.  Ha 
want  to  the  lata  President  Boosavalt,  stated 
tbat  ba  did  not  eonalder  Mr.  Johnaon  qtiaU- 
fied  to  serve  on  the  bench,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  persuade  the  President  to  make 
the  appointment. 


That  partlealar  deal  fell  tbroogh 
Mr.  Johnaon  was  not  ready  to  leave  Oon- 
grasa.  and  he  stayed  on  until  the  votaza  ra- 
tlrad  btatt.  Now.  bovarer.  aomaone  has  la- 
dooed  Mr.  Ttuaaaa  to  aend  bis  name  to  tha 
Senate  for  another  Judicial  post,  and  wa 
find  Mr.  Ickaa.  raeaat  ta  the  role  of  good 
citlasn,  vtrtoously   oppoalag   his   oonflrma- 


Hila  la  more  than  an  Incident  which  ra- 
ftoeta  a  dtsdaln  amounting  to  contempt  on 
tha  part  of  aU  concerned  for  tbe  proper 
place  and  functlan  of  the  ftderal  JmUdary. 
It  la.  In  fact,  as  thoroughly  rotten  a  pleea 
of  bostnees  as  has  oome  to  llg^t  In  many 
a  day. 


Hontmi: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  KXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  RccokD  an  editorial  entitled  "Amer- 
icans Without  Homes,**  published  In  the 
New  Yoilt  Times  of  May  13. 1947.  urging 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  housing  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
o«v.  as  follows: 

AxmcAits  wxTROtrr  womis 

New  York  City  needs  betwaec  7SjOOO  and 
100,000  new  homes  Tliat  Is  to  say  that 
many  families  need  homes.  Tht  national 
need  ts  a  good  deal  more  than  a  aslUtan. 
but  that  g^ura  waa  aat  early  this  year  by 
PrasMant  Tromaa,  ■ooalag  ■cpaditar  Ona- 
doa  and  national  Housing  AdmUdstrator 
Poley  as  desirable  and  attalaahla  la  IMT. 
Tba  ftrst  dahnants  on  ttaaaa  iion  sTlstant 
homes  ara  vetaraas.  A  Census  Bureau  sor- 
vey  made  laat  auaunar.  aanooacad  laal 
March,  showsd  that  batwoan  90  aad  40  par- 
oent  of  marrlad  veteraaa  ara  living  in  ranted 
rooms  or  "doubled  op"  with  relativea.  Tha 
attuatlan  Is  growing  worae  Instead  of  batter. 
Over  the  week-end  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  that  tbe  number  of  new 
dwellings  started  In  this  dty  had  dropped 
from  3,060  la  April.  1M«.  to  660  bi  April. 
1M7.  Pignrea  for  other  dtles  cannot  ba 
mtich  different.  Translated  into  human 
terma,  aa  they  should  be.  they  stand  for 
broken  ptomlaea.  broken  families  and  frna- 
tratad  Utob. 

A  good  part  or  thla  lag  Is  doe  to  the  Inabil- 
ity at  bonders  to  prodnee  bouses  at  prices  tba 
boyar  or  renter  can  affoed  to  pay;  aad  a  good 
part  of  that  Inability  comas  from  archaic 
methods  in  the  housing  Industry,  plus  an  ta- 
in building  trade  wagea  with  no  In- 
and  even  a  deereaae.  In  soan-boiw 
prodUBtivtty.  If  boosing  were  organlaBd  on 
a  permanent  footing,  with  a  long-term  pro- 
gram, theaa  dttcultles  might  be  Ironed  out. 
Tba  Taft^ender-Wagnar  bUl  (a  revlalOB  at 
tha  Wagaer-SUender-Taft  hUl,  which 
tha  SsnaSa  last  year  but  dlad  m  a  Bona 
mlttee)  la  tatended  to  do  this.  It  caaaot  do 
it  this  year,  even  if  paaaed  before  Congram 
again  adjooma.  But  It  oOers  hope  for  tha 
future. 

The  bill  Is  not  sodaUatle.  Out  at  a  hoped- 
for  10-ycar  total  of  15j000.000  Americaa  homes 
it  contemplates  the  erection  of  600,000  In  4 
years  with  the  aid  of  Federal  subeldles. 
These  subsidies  would  rise  to  a  maximum  of 
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Vast  UBited  States-Far  East  Trade 


■XTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBX  ftOUSI  or  RXPRXSKNTATIVXa 


W^dnetday.  Maw  ti.  1947 

1^.  BINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RaoQi  a.  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing ar  icie  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  by  Ralph  J.  Donaldson: 
llAcAaTBtn  PutMa  vo«  1.000  Tbabs  ajtd  Vast 
UiHm  8TATB-PAa  Ea«T  Taan 
(Articles) 

"Hm  tfooflBatlng  personality  of  the  orcu- 

rehabUltatlon  of  Japan  is  Oen- 

Army  OouglM  Mscirttetir.    Be  Is 

■yoB*  knows. 

visitors  who  taav«  had  the  privl. 

with  Oeosral  MacArthur  and 
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they  are  not  tar 
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Bs  Is  the  govsmmsnt.  la  othsr  words.  Dlp> 
ktlc  missions  froBi  alhar  countries  ar* 
itad  to  hta.  raSlMr  ttuui  to  the  Japa- 
naas  niiisni—i t.  wtitali  la  not  parmlttad  to 
has*  diplomatte  ralatkais  irlth  other  govern- 
■MBta.  All  conununlcatlons  between  tha 
JapaiMM  OovanuBHit  and  other  nations  pa 
throagbSaaP. 

•oaMOBa   said    Jokingly    that    MacArthur^ 
ought  to  aand  a  diplomatic  mlaalon  to  Waah* 
Ingtoo   to  eatabllsh   doaer   liaison   between 
8CAP   and    the    American    Oovemment.     It 
might  not  be  a  bad  Idea,  at  that. 

Thus.  It  Is  necessary,  when  talking  wltli 
MacArthur.  to  know  which  hat  he  Is  wear* 
lag.  If  he  usaa  tha  peraonal  pronoun  in  dis- 
cussing the  nsessslty  or  dssirabUtty  of  ne- 
gotiating a  loan  or  arranging  for  food  Importa 
from  the  United  Statee.  he  Is  speaking  In  hla 
capacity  aa  the  actual  ruler  of  Japan,  rather 
than  as  the  commander  of  a  military  occ\t«i 
patlon  force. 

When  he  talks  of  hla  program  for  tha 
future  of  Japan,  he  Is  speaking  as  the  su- 
preme commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  who 
Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  Instigating  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  reforms  which  wUl 
make  Japan  self-sufBclent  economically,  give 
her  a  stable  and  representative  government, 
and  establish  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual  Japanese  citizen. 

But  isgarillsas  of  which  hst  he  Is  wearing. 
MaeArthnr  does  not  faU  to  Impress  hit  visi- 
tors and  to  cast  a  spell  over  them.  He  has 
the  same  boundleas  optimism  for  ths  future 
snd  the  same  supreme  confidence  In  bis  own  I 
sbUtty  to  perform  miracles  that  hs  had  la 
the  darkest  dsys  of  the  war. 

VMTOaT    PLAN    WOH 
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When  the  Jape  were  threatening  Port 
Moresby  and  Atistralla  wss  under  air  attack. 
other  generala  were  thinking  only  of  defenaa. 
Btrt  MacArthur  was  thinking  only  In  terms  1 
of  attack,  and  the  plans  thst  he  formulated 
In  thoee  days  were  later  carried  out  as  soon 
as  be  bad  the  men  and  equipment  to  do 
the  Job 

Today  MacArthur  Is  thinking  In  terms  of 
the  ftrture — not  the  next  3  or  4  years  or  the 
next  decade,  but  the  next  1.000  years. 

He  seee  Japan  today  ae  a  nation  which  la 
ripe  for  Inculcation  In  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
Today  he  bellevee  the  Japaaaee  people  are 
tha  moat  paclflstlc  on  tha  lass  of  the  earth. 

They  were  oppressed  by  their  own  war 
kvds  In  peacetime  as  well  as  during  the 
war.  Today  they  are  battered  and  beaten 
and  dlsUltisloned.  but  they  have  had  a 
glimpee  of  what  freedom  can  be  like,  and 
they  are  determined  to  have  It  permanently. 

In  the  Japan  that  MacArthur  U  building  | 
for  the  future  the  people  will  control  their 
own  government,  there  will  be  no  eipensiva 
nUlttary  esublishment  to  drain  away  tha 
rssourcss  ot  the  country,  workmen  wlU  ba 
paid  fair  wagee  so  that  they  can  live  de- 
cently and  their  products  will  not  compete 
tinfalrly  with  thoee  of  other  coimtrles.  aiul 
the  rlgbu  of  individuals  will  be  respected. 

In  such  a  Japan.  MacArthur  bsUstss.  ths 
for    trade    with    the    United  j 
lutual  proflt  are  virtually  un-j 
Uasttsd.    Horace    Greeley    advised    the    ad*) 
vsottiiows  and  pioneering  youth  <rf  America 
to  go  west.    MacArthur  advisee  them  to  keep 
la  the  same  direetlon  until  they 
I  to  the  Far  Bast.    Thsre  Ilea  the  future 
ot  Ansrlca.  he  bellevee. 

If  we  eetabltah  a  real  democracy  In  Japan 
and  encourage  the  spread  of  democracy  la 
tha  rest  of  Asia.  MseArthur  sees  the  Uma 
coaalag  wiMa  tha  istositisl  trade  routee  ot 
the  world  wfll  be  aeroas  ths  Paclilc.  with, 
the  raw  materials  of  Asia  being  Uansported 
to  Amertea  to  bs  proessssd   into  finished 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  saaowaAS 
IM  THB  6BNATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  19  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Echoing  Richard  Whitney."  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  News  of 
May  19.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

■CHOTHC  aiCBAKB  WHlTHir 

Bill  Green,  PhU  Murray,  and  other  tmlon 
bosses  are  denotinclng  the  Hartley  and  Taft 
labor  bills  with  equal  vehemence.  Though 
the  meastires  are  In  many  ways  dissimilar, 
both  are  called  vicious  proposals  to  enslave 
labor.  ^ 

Such  language  is  all  too  reminiscent  of 
what  we  heard  13  years  ago  from  Richard 
Whitney,  then  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  about  the  truth-ln-sectttitiea 
and  the  stock -exchange  control  bills. 

•Those  measures."  said  Mr.  Whitney,  "were 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  owner  of 
real  estate  or  securities."  They  were  a  "new 
menace  to  national  recovery. "  All  business- 
men should  "acquaint  themselves  with  some 
ot  these  vicious  provisions."    And  more — 

Thsse  powers  are  so  extensive  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  might  dominate 
and  actually  control  the  management  of  each 
listed  corporation.  •  •  •  Other  provi- 
sions •  •  •  will  affect  listed  corpora- 
tions •  •  •  by  destroying  the  market  for 
their  sectnitles. 

Yet  Congress.  In  Its  wisdom,  pasasd  that 
legislation  to  ctirb  the  abusee  of  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's Wall  Street  crowd.  His  lamenUUons 
to  the  contrary,  America  went  right  on  doing 
btislness  In  the  American  way. 

So,  too.  this  new  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom, 
wlU  pass  legislation  to  check  the  abuses  of 
the  labor  bosses.  And  free  Anrerlcan  workers 
wUl  continoe  to  work,  or  refrain  from  work- 
ing. In  the  old  American  way. 


Land  MoBopolj 


local  Injtiry.     It  would  undermine  a  long- 
established    principle   of    land   distribution. 
We  have  avoided  the  development  of  a  landed 
aristocracy    In    this   country    because,   from 
colonial  days,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  first 
persuaded  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  abolish 
the  legal  devices  of  entail  and  primogeniture. 
American  laws  have  been  fashioned  to  en- 
eoivage     widespread     Independent     family 
farming.    Thanks    to    such    laws,    we    have 
eecaped  the  kind  of  peasantry  so  prevalent 
In  Europe,  and  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Independent  farming  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  rural  democracy  In  the  United  States. 
What  the  homestead  laws  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  did  with  respect  to  unappro- 
priated public  lands,  the  redamaUon  laws, 
first  enacted   In   1002.  did   with   respect  to 
private   lands   made   arable   as   a   result   of 
public  Improvements.     In  order  to  prevent 
monopoly  and  its  twin  evil,  speculation,  the 
reclamation    laws    place   a   celling    on    the 
amotut  of  water,  developed  at  public  cost 
for    private    benefit,    which    may    be    made 
available    to    any    single    landowner.     The 
twTtirmm  is  the  amount  of  water  necessary  to 
Irrigate  160  acres,  or  320  acres  for  man  and 
wife.    Large  landowners  who  want  the  bene- 
fit  of   irrigation    water    made    available    by 
public  works  are  required  to  seU  their  hold- 
ings In  excess  of  this  amount  at  valuations 
held  to  be  reasonable  by  local  boards. 

Prof.  Paul  8.  Taylor  of  the  University  ot 
California  has  estimated  that  the  water  to 
be  provided  as  a  result  of  Federal  construction 
of  dams  In  the  Central  Valley  will  give  the 
holder  of  320  acres  an  annual  subsidy  rang- 
ing In  value  from  $3,200  to  $8,000.  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  water  he  requires. 
But  In  Tulare  and  Kern  Cotmtles.  Calif.. 
he  says,  some  20  landowners  own  about  360,- 
000  acres  and  the  value  of  assistance  con- 
ferred upon  them  If  the  acreage  limitation 
were  repealed  might  run  as  high  as  $8,000.- 
000  a  year.  Furthermore,  the  sales  value  of 
their  land  would  be  multiplied.  It  would  be. 
In  our  Judgment,  altogether  Improper  to 
utilize  a  Federal  project,  paid  for  out  of  tax 
revenues  from  the  entire  country,  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  few  fortunate  indlvidiials. 

Even  more  indent,  however,  is  the  consid- 
eration that  land  reclaimed  through  the  rec- 
lamation laws  should  be  used  to  give  Inde- 
pendent families,  veterans'  families  especial- 
ly, a  stake  in  agriculture.  The  great  Federal 
undertaking  in  the  Central  Vallejr  should 
benefit  not  a  few  but  many  families. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDARO 
IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  19  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  19i7 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racoti)  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
Monday.  May  19.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racow), 
as  follows: 

LAMB   MOMOPOLT 

Itrpssl  or  the  screage-limitatlon  provision 
of  ths  reclamation  laws,  advocated  by  ths 
Senators  from  California  In  respect  ot  Cen- 
tral Valley,  would  work  far  more  than  a  mere 


Tke  Howl  for  Hoasmg 
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or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CaUFOBNIA 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVCB 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  DaUy  News  of  May  7,  1947. 
by  Ralph  E.  O.  Harris,  who  points  out 
that  the  present  housing  shortage  in 
California  is  estimated  to  be  743.568  units 
and  calls  for  modernization  o'  the  so- 
called  housing  industry  and  for  Immedi- 
ate passage  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner  housing  bin. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TBS  BOWL  roa  BOITSIira 
Despite  the  play  given  other  news,  housing 
rsf  tises  to  take  a  back  seat.    The  reason  this 


is  so,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  thst  millions  at 
Americans  (including  at  least  a  minion 
Calif omians )  desperately  need  a  place  to  live. 
And  when  people  need  something  desper- 
ately that  something  shapes  into  a  persistent, 
nagging  Issue  no  glut  of  other  events  can 
p\uh  aside. 

This  we^.  for  example,  the  O'Oara  report 
has  found  its  way  Into  print.  Meanwhile,  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  haa 
reported  out  favorably  (by  a  narrow  7-fl  vote) 
the  Taft-Bllender-Wagner  housing  bill. 
Thtis,  on  both  State  and  National  levels, 
housing  Is  carrying  on  and  reviving  Itself 
as  perhaps  the  primary  domestic  postwar 
Issue. 

The  O'Oara  report  Is  recent  stuff.  It  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Joint  senate-assembly 
committee,  beaded  by  Senator  Gerald  J. 
O'Oara.  of  San  Francisco,  as  the  result  of 
hearings  conducted  throughout  the  State 
since  mid-February  of  this  year.  What  It  of- 
fers is  a  trenchant  recapitulation  of  a  State- 
wide disaster  toll — the  toll  Inadequate  hous- 
ing has  taken  In  Juvenile  delinquency,  public 
health,  welfare,  morals,  and.  most  of  all.  un- 
happlness  In  the  lives  of  thoxisands  of  indi- 
viduals. What  the  O'Oara  report  says  to  all 
citizens  is  that  California's  housing  crisis 
should  make  them  sick.  It  should  make 
them  sick  that  this  great  Commonwealth  and 
this  great  Nation,  with  their  Immense  re- 
sources and  wealth,  should  bow  down  before 
selfish  lobbies  or  give  way  to  ennui  and  indif- 
ference, while  mosses  of  simple,  decent  citi- 
zens are  deprived  of  the  minimum  benefit 
our  vaunted  technological  progress  and 
know-how  can  and  should  make  possible — 
the  benefit  of  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

But  the  O'Oara  report  also  says  there  Is 
no  single  or  simple  cause  for  the  State  bous- 
ing shortage — estimated  at  743.568  units — 
and  therefore  certainly  no  simple  or  single 
solution.  As  itearly  as  a  single  caxise  can  be 
assigned,  however,  the  so-called  building  In- 
dustry must  share  ma}or  blame.  Actiially 
we  have  had  no  building  Industry,  as  we 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  understand  the 
noxm  "industry."  We  have  had.  instead,  a 
collection  of  unorganized,  primitive  hammer- 
and -hand-saw  trades,  fouled  up  in  a  scarcity 
labor  market  they  have  made  for  themselves. 
As  an  Industry,  house  building  Is  both 
undercapitalized  and  hamstrung  by  woefully 
InefBcient  methods.  In  short,  for  a  nation 
which  but  a  short  time  ago  had  tanks  and 
planes  and  ships  pouring  out  of  Its  ears. 
hoxise  building  is  a  hold-over  from  the  primi- 
tive past. 

The  way  out  of  prlmitlvlsm  snd  Into  mod- 
ernism Is  either  by  evolution  or  revolution. 

Frankly,  what  needs  to  be  said  plainly  and 
understood  plainly  these  days  is  that  revolu- 
tion Is  the  only  way  out  for  housing.  If 
we  Bit  around  waiting  for  evolution,  the 
homeless  may  as  well  start  building  sod 
houses  or  igloos. 

Today,  with  millions  unable  to  find  de- 
cent shelter,  vrlth  families  Increasing  faster 
than  low-oost  housing  can  be  built  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  old  methods,  there's  only  one 
rosd  open:  the  road  to  a  total  revolution 
In  reeldential  construction  and  community 
development. 

Tills  Is  precisely  what  the  old  fogeys  In 
the  housing  and  real- estate  business  fear. 
Knovring  their  time-tested  procedures  wiU 
produce  profits  for  a  few  and  bouses  for  a 
few  in  a  sntig  UUle  scarcity  market,  they 
measxxre  the  future  by  their  fears  and  label 
as  soclallBtlc  any  attempt  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem on  a  heroic  scale. 

The  National  Hoiuing  Commission  Act,  re- 
introduced at  this  sssston  <a  Congress  by 
Senators  Tanr.  fcLCHoaa.  and  WAcma,  is  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  big  problem  in  a  big 
way.  Bnentlally.  the  bill  has  a  dual  aim:  to 
encourage  maximum  btiildlng  by  private  en- 
teiprlas  (through  a  yarlsty  of  Inducements 
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T-l-W  bUl  viU  MMb  the  floor 
te.  lu  fate  Ua«n  wUl  depend 
oacy  Amrtcane  inrtiwtltn.  It  !■ 
a  boat  of  hnww  aaeUng  CaU- 
t  up  OD  tbelr  hind  lega  and  bowl. 
There  ar^  still  bousing  and  real  eatate  lob- 
byists vbo  I  ire  howlins  that  no  Federal  hous- 
ing pragran  i  is  needed.  Can  tb«.TOtcc  of  the 
PM|^  4roi  n  them  out? — K.  B.  O.  B. 


Ptiilkd  Ceolnitt 
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hwrtimg.  Mmt  i$,  tHt 

ICr.  PR  ;CE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lea  e  to  rcrts*  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  i  Icstr*  to  Include  in  the  Ricoao 
aa  editoi^l  that  appeared  la  the  St. 

May  15.  It 
this  editorial 
that  aooMlbody  Is  IXMleed  very,  very  small 
It  follows: 
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tfPPETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks.  I  am  inciud- 

from  Pastor  Martin  Niemoel- 

Prederick  J.  Ptorell.  of  New 


Americans  of  every  faith 
impressed  by  Pastor  Nie- 
bobering  appeal. 
The  let  er  follows: 


Vwm  Ti 


V«y  t,  tH7. 


York.  M.  r. 

FoatLx.:  Some  months  ago 
he  United  States  at  the  InvlUtlon 
Ooua^  of  Churchea.  aa  you 
I  am  pntoandly  grateful  to 
I  opportunttlea  afforded  to 
•ai  myself  of  fellowship  with  the 
Chrtstlanal  and  Christian  ehuKhea  In  thla 


country:  and  we  bop*  that  our  visit  may 
have  strsngt honed  the  foaling  of  Christian 
•aUdsrtty. 

Mow  we  are  preparing  to  rettim  to  Ger- 
many, and  In  this  moment  It  la  a  great  en- 
couragement. Indeed,  to  learn  that  Christian 
friends  here  have  formed  the  Bmergeocy 
Conunlttee  for  German  ProteatantUm. 
Mors  than  once  I  have  bson  asked  to  give  a 
laroweU  msasags  to  tbt  American  people: 
now  It  ssoas  most  appropriate  to  convey  this 
samst  word  to  you  and  through  you  aa  see- 
rotary  of  thla  new  and  important  conmilttoo. 
Cortalnly  I  have  met  with  astonlahlng  m« 
Isisst  m  the  fate  of  central  Borops  and  with 
real  ooncem  about  what  iMppsas  to  the 
people  In  Germany  today,  but.  on  the  other 
hanu.  I  have  met  alao  with  such  an  extraor* 
dinary  amount  of  indifference  and  even  vln. 
dlctlvenesa.  and  with  ao  many  misleading 
staUmenU  on  the  {veaent  state  of  the  spirit- 
rell  as  the  physical  conditions  In 
that  I  feel  rather  at  a  loas  what 
to  do. 

Thua.  I  thought  It  beat  to  write  you  and 
to  aak  you  that  you  might  give  thla  letter,  i 
or  It'  eon  ten  u.  to  such  paators  and  Chrl8« 
tISBB  u  thla  country  who  really  care.  There 
Is  no  aenae  In  stirring  the  praas.  but  there 
be.  after  aU.  aome  ssnss  to  stirring  the 
lar  tiM  OBO  tope  which  I  brought  to 
this  ouuntty  and  which  has  not  been  shaken, ' 
but  strengthened.  Is  hope  In  the  love  of 
Christian   fellowship. 

And.  once  more,  this  docs  not  mean  tho  { 
same  thing  that  It  was  to  me  •  months  sgo. 
I  hsTs  learned  a  great  deal  abowt  the  dtfll- 
culttee  In  this  country  connected  with 
church  cooperation  and  Christian  orguilaa- 
ttOB.  But  I.  raysslf.  wUl  never  break  with 
a  fuadaraentallst  because  he  bellevee  laj 
thtefi  In  which  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  nei 
will  eeparau  from  a  liberal  because  he  does' 
not  bellcva  In  things  in  which  I  do  believe. 
But  I  shall  suy  a  brother  to  everybody  who 
pv.ts  his  only  trxist  and  hop«  in  my  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Jesxis  Christ,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
reat  will  be  taken  care  of  by  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  I  must 
say  a  similar  thing  with  respect  to  political 
convictions. 

I  cant  deny  anybody  being  a  Chri-'ian 
because  he  is  oppoeed  to  my  pollticci:  or 
economic  views,  and  I  cannot  even  dlsao^ 
elate  myself  from  radicals  on  both  sides,  for 
whom  I  feel  raapontlble  as  fellow  human 
beings,  on  whoso  behalf  Christ  died,  as  Be 
did  for  me. 

I  have  me;  lots  of  Christian  pecple  of  all 
sorts  of  creeds  and  denominations,  of  all  sorts 
of  political  and  economic  views,  who  really 
are  concerned  about  what  is  happening  In  the 
world  today  and  who  wlah  to  do  everything 
to  help  make  good  what  has  been  destroyed 
by  men's  greed  of  power  and  by  men  s  self- 
rlghtoonsnosa  It  is  to  sxich  people  that  I 
appeal. 

Ail  Btirope  today  la  m  a  stato  of  complete 
break -down:  with  few  exeepuons  the  naUo 
suiTer  from  hunger  and  obvious  starvatl< 
aggravated  by  the  consequences  of  the  wc 
winter  for  nearly  160  years.    As  far  as  I 
sao.  there  is  no  country  in  whole  Bxirope 
day.  where  the  situation  is  more  dlscov 
ing  than  in  Germany  itself. 

The  winter  In  Berlin  has  been  the 
worst  since  1790.  Tou  have  heard  that  in 
Berlin  during  tho  last  nwoths  more  than 
2.000  people  have  ftoasn  to  death,  aocordlng 
to  the  reliable  report  of  Bishop  DIbellus.  I 
have  ■'■^"*''  reporta  even  from  the  Ruhr, 
whero  pso^e  died  from  cold  right  on  top  of 
one  of  the  world's  moet  productlvs  coal  sup- 
pllea.  My  own  daughter-in-law  spent  thla 
winter  on  her  sickbed,  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Ruhr,  the  temperature  never  esoeeding 
ft*  bolow  ftssBluft  point. 

Who  will  answer  for  this  lalssijT  Oo4 
knows.  But.  who  will  help  to  overcome  Itl 
That  responsibility  U 
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destroysd.    The  result  Is  Nihilism,  and  the 
dying  people  today  die  cursing  God  and  man. 

According  to  the  understanding  of  people 
maddened  by  unparalleled  suffering,  all  con- 
tributions of  the  victorious  powers  to  keep 
the  food  supply  on  a  level  of  about  1.500  cal- 
orlee,  are  made  only  lii  order  to  hide  the  ac- 
tual extermination  of  millions  behind  the 
scrctn  of  insufflclent  help.  Thus,  It  Is  not 
only  their  body  that  dies;  it  is  their  soul 
which  becomes  ruined  and  lost;  for  they 
atarvo  in  hatred  and  vindlctlveness  with  a 
last  unspoken  curse  In  their  hearts.  It  Is 
this  terrll>le  distress  that  makes  me  speak 
and  cry  for  help  from  my  Christian  breth- 
ren in  this  coimtry. 

I  am  pleading:  send  personal  parcels  with 
food  and  personal  letters  to  everybody  you 
know.  Maybe,  you  may  save  lives  In  doing 
so:  but  that  Is  not  even  my  main  concern. 
Tou  may  bring  a  last  glimmer  of  hope  Into 
a  soul  In  despair;  you  may  help  one  man  or 
woman  to  cease  cursing  and  regain  faith  in 
God  and  man:  you  may  become  God's  mes- 
ssngur  of  Christ's  love  and  help  people  to  die 
at  least  In  peace,  reconciled  with  earthly 
suffering  and  grief. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  be  back  in  Suropelahall 
sand  over  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  ad- 
dmseea  and  have  them  distributed  through 
my  tnonds  to  parish  pastors,  who  will  hand 
thorn  over  to  all  who  wish  to  help. 

May  God  bless  you.  dear  Brother  PoroU. 
and  all  you  do  la  order  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
fsring  of  people  who  have  paid  more  than 
eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  for  their 
credulity  in  a  new  "savior"  and  may  our 
MM  and  only  Saviour  have  mercy  uptm  us. 
Tours  in  His  service , 

Mabtim  Nxbmoslubl 
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or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnsuara 

IN  THl  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  14,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  respectfully  submit  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  date  May  9.  1947,  as  follows: 
mci  B  tuwwiao  oor 

Congress  seems  to  think  it  has  a  good  ex- 
cuse not  to  consider  universal  military 
troming  at  this  session  in  the  failure  thus 
far  of  the  Presidents  committee  to  report  to 
him  Its  conclusions.  The  President's  as- 
surance that  the  report  will  soon  be  made 
and  that  he  will  again  try  to  obtain  con- 
gressional action  Indicates  that  this  excuse 
soon  will  be  shot  out  from  under  our  national 
legislatxire. 

We  hope  that  the  President's  annotmce- 
ment  will  stir  the  committee  to  some  action 
soon.  As  Paul  H.  Orlflln.  national  con»- 
mander  of  the  American  Leglcm,  noted  yes- 
terday In  urging  the  President  to  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  legislation,  even 
a  preliminary  report  by  the  committee  would 
bo  preferable  to  further  delay.  After  hearing 
aoo  witnesses  at  14  meetings,  the  committee 
must  have  some  Idea  of  what  its  report 
win  be. 

The  question  is  too  important  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  by  default,  even  if  the  commit- 
tee does  not  Inunedlately  report  to  the 
President.  Universal  training  Is  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  three-legged  stool  on  which  our 
natkmal  aecurlty  depends,  ss  General  Mar- 
shall pointed  out  In  his  last  report  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  in  October  1945.  It  U  the  democratic 
way  to  prepare  for  national  defense.  It  Is  the 
efSclent  way,  It  is  the  necessary  way.    The 


Bghtleth  Congress  has  no  more  Important 
duty  than  to  frame,  to  consider,  and  to  enact 
some  system  of  military  training  of  America's 
young  men.  Tlnte  Is  one  element  that  onoe 
lost  never  can  be  recovered. 


The  Greek  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  swywBSS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Man  19  ilegislative  dav  of 
Monday,  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Greek  Program."  vbich 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  of 
May  19.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 

The  •aoCOOO.OOO  the  United  States  win 
^lond  m  Greece  under  the  Truman  program 
will  be  divided  eqvudly  between  civilian  and 
military  outlays.  Civilian  expenditures  wiU 
be  apportioned  thus: 

For  consumer  goods  and  to  control  infls- 
tloD,  180,000,000:  for  roads,  railways,  and 
docks,  aaoxmjOOO:  for  seeds,  fertUlaw.  pe*i- 
ddes  and  farm  equipment.  $20,000,000. 

Thte  te  at  least  half  the  answer  to  Henry 
A.  WaUaoe's  assertion  that  we  ahould  be 
sending  trucks  and  tractors  to  Greece,  in- 
stead of  gtins  and  bombs. 

Tet,  without  troubling  to  correct  false  im- 
preasions  he  previously  has  created,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, at  Austin,  Tex.,  agam  denouneed  the 
Truman  doctrine,  saying: 

*'The  people  at  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  want  tractors,  plows.  fertlUasr.  and 
power  equipment,  not  bombees  and  flghtecs 
to  use  against  a  friendly  neighbor." 

Of  course,  no  one  has  offered  to  send  the 
Scandinavian  cotmtrles  bombers  or  fighters 
to  use  against  anyone.  And  they  bavent 
asked  vm  for  farm  equipment.  But  if  they 
want  it  they  can  get  It.  and  on  most  favor- 
able terms.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  ahoald  know 
this,  misrepresents  the  situation  to  further 
his  pro-Soviet  propaganda. 

Jft^r  at  the  American  fund  for  Greece  Is 
allocated  for  military  defense  measures.  But 
for  defense  against  whom?  Against  the 
Yugoslavs,  Albanians,  and  Bulgarians,  who 
ars  eooducting  an  undeclared  border  war 
against  the  Greeks  at  the  behest  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's friends  m  Moscow. 

The  entire  $300,000,000  could  be  devoted 
to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Greece  if 
the  Slav-Commnnists.  whom  Mr.  Wallace  de- 
fends, woiild  call  off  their  aogs  of  war. 


Robert  Kirklani  Hc«y 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  aacHiGAM 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Bi— ■!  KmKLAMB  Hamr,  late  a  Bep- 
lesentattve  from  the  State  of  Wlsoooaln 

Mr.  MICHEMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  oor 

acquaintance  and  association  with  the 


late  Representative  Robekt  K.  HcmiT,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  entirely  too  brief.  One 
term  in  Congress  is  not  usually  long 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  a  Mem- 
ber, but  Bob  Herrt  was  an  exceptional 
man.  He  was  personable  and  to  know 
him  was  to  like  him.  He  had  plenty  of 
ability,  plus  excellent  judgment.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  came 
to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  WHh  a 
splendid  background  of  public  service,  he 
had  the  know-how  that  qualified  him  to 
render  effective  service  to  his  ooxmtry. 
his  district,  and  his  constituents,  and  he 
never  overlooked  any  of  them. 

Bos  Henst  was  a  favorite  with  his 
colleagues  on  every  committee  on  which 
he  served.  He  always  did  his  task  well. 
It  is  )mt  too  bad  that  so  promising  a 
career  should  have  been  so  abruptly  ter- 
minated. We  were  all  not  only  shocked, 
but  grieved,  when  we  heard  of  his  pass- 
ing. I  became  well  acquainted  with  him 
upon  hte  entry  into  Congress  because  of 
a  mutual  friend  who  had  resided  in  my 
district,  and  who  knew  Bob  Hxnbt  well. 

The  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
of  his  type,  especially  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  this  dlght 
tribute  to  the  life  and  ^aracter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant.  He  has  left 
a  splendid  heritage,  and  we  sorrow  with 
his  family. 


WWam  JaM$  GaHaglMr 


MSMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  puMle  servtoe  of 
Hon.  WnuAM  Jami  Qsfi>wmr,  lata  a  Bsp- 
resentatlve  from  the  State  at  Minncoota 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
who  has  been  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, within  my  memory,  has  come  from 
more  humble  circumstances  than  our  late 
departed  friend,  William  J.  Qaixachxb, 
who  represented  Minnesota's  Third  Con- 
gressional District  from  January  3,  1945, 
until  his  untimely  death  last  September. 

At  the  time  he  was  elected  he  was  a 
$25.48  a  month  city  pensioner  in  Minne- 
apolis, having  arrived  at  an  age  when 
most  persons  quit  active  work.  He  was 
elected  by  2,112  votes  and  came  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1945. 

He  was  unique  in  that  he  made  very 
few  speeches  while  here,  but  those  that 
he  did  deliver  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention and  were  given  front-page 
spreads  by  newspapers  over  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  OAiXAOHn  was  bom  In  North 
Minneapolis  in  1875  and  attended  the 
Franklin,  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell  grade 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  North 
High  School  in  1894.  In  1895  and  1890 
he  was  an  editorial  employee  and  proof- 
reader for  the  National  Single  Taxer.  a 
magazine  then  published  in  MinneapoiUx 
He  remained  a  firm  disciple  of  Henry 
Oeorge,  the  single-taxer.  and  held  his 
single-tax  views  to  the  last. 
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feqr  Um  PtmouuiI  Labor  Jounial  tn 
kaiM.  Wm|l.  btfor*  r*tumlac  to  Mlnnt- 
«M  on  ihU  pttptr  that  h« 
•equlrad  hb  prolabor  vltvpoUils.  wUch 
ht  aUo  head  until  hl«  dMth. 

Later  h«  worlrad  m  a  tnicktr  and  cterk 
In  lUnneaioUs  for  vartous  railroads  and 
for  a  wbiM  contributed  to  the  Iron  Trail. 
*  BMHiihiv   puUHQcUon   maiailne   for 


tn  1919  le  btcame  a  street  worker  for 
Hennepin  bounty  and  adopted  the  saxxxe 
line  of  wot  c  for  the  city  of  BClnneapoUa 
In  1997.  ret  rliMl  on  his  moderate  pension 
in  1942. 

While  htkUnf  these  humble  Jobs,  he 
Mvaral  tin  ea  filed  for  office,  and  in  1930 
waa  noBlr  ated  as  a  Democrat  (or  Con- 
gTCM  from  the  old  Tenth  District  of 
Minnesota  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  the 
Farmer-Libor  Party  nominee.  Erling 
Swenson.  In  1922  he  ran  (or  State  rep> 
resentativ<  from  the  Thirty-fifth  Dis- 
trict and  ost  by  101  votca.  and  he  also 
failed  in  li«  race  for  the  same  office  In 
1924  and  l>2r 

To  thov  few  who  sometimes  foolishly 
derided  h  s  humble  workin^man  back- 
ground. Mr.  OALLAGHia  retorted:  "A 
workingmi  Ji  is  Just  as  capable  of  doing 
a  flrst-d&a  Job  in  Congreas  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  an]  other  group." 

He  won  bis  membership  In  this  House 
in  the  194"  primary  and  general  election 
campaign.*  with  an  expenditure  of  "less 
than  $90("  which  he  earned  working 
part  tlflM  IS  a  Janitor.  He  was  married 
in  1936  to  An.  Mabel  Pearson  and  is  sur- 
vived by  h  !r  and  her  two  daughters.  Mrs. 


Theodore 

Thomson. 

AU  of 


Russell 


Newman  and  Mrs. 
all  of  Minneapolis. 
US  who  served  with  him  from 
recognised  his  fearless  cham- 
\lp  (\t  the  causes  in  which  he  be- 
his  utter  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  Ihe  working  people  of  Mlnne- 
■ota  and  Ihe  Nation.  He  truly  had  the 
eommon  V  >uch.  was  proud  of  his  humble 
beginning  and  his  humble  occupations 
and  really  and  sincerely  was  a  "friend  of 
man." 

We  motlm  his  loss,  but  his  brief  and 
meteoric  aureer  goes  to  show  that  in 
America,  the  opportunity  to  serve  Is 
available  (  ven  to  thoee  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  U  e. 


Speaker. 


I  ebert  Kirfclaa^  Rcmy 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

IN  THS  ioUSI  OP  MPK— WTATIV 
ondaw.  Maw  19.  IHt 

On  the  lir«|  ehanctar.  and  public  mttIc*  o( 

Bon.  Roaorr  Koollams  RsmiT,  lata  a  llep- 

tatlie  nrom  Um  Stat*  of  Wtooonaia 

Mr. 

K. 

HxMKT  wks  overwhelmingly  reelected 
from  the  Second  District  of  Wisconsin 
to  the  Ightleth  Congrcas.  He  had 
a  balUant  record  in  tlM  Seventy- 
Crakrest.  Only  a  few  days  after 
trlumih.  the  angel  oi  death  visited 


Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin. 


last    November    Robekt 


Abb—Uwr  year  roUe  around  none 
at  w  mm  kaeare  ttom  many  wUl  receive 
thai  MOM  vtell.  Lei  tti  aU  hope  that 
viHii  timi  tlBt  OQBMi  we  will  have  tlie 
gaat  i^Mt,  Murate,  and  excellence  o( 
earthly  record  that  Boa  Hinit  had. 


William  Beraar4  Bairy 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   H«W    TO«K 

Df  THS  HOUSE  OP  RgPRBBfTATIVB 

Monday.  May  i9.  1947 

On  th*  life,  character,  and  public  Mrrica  of 
Hon.  WiujAM  BsEMAaa  B*aaT.  late  a  R«pra> 
MiHatlv*  from  ti\«  Stat*  of  New  York 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  11 
years  In  which  Wxluam  B.  Barrt  served 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  he  served  ably  and  diligently.  His 
passing,  at  the  age  of  44.  was  a  loss  to 
all  of  us. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
him  well,  to  know  the  perception  and  in- 
telligence he  brought  to  his  congres- 
sional work  and  to  know  his  sympathetic 
approach  to  the  problems  of  his  con- 
stituents. Many  a  time  we  talked  about 
the  issues  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
I  remember  well  how  he  searched  for  the 
answer,  how  he  considered  the  will  of 
hla  constituent;s  and  how  carefully  he 
examined  each  question  as  it  aroee. 

His  training  before  he  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  As  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar,  member  of  the  district 
attorney's  staff  in  Queens  County,  spe- 
cial United  States  attorney,  member  of 
the  Democratic  executive  committee  of 
Queens  County,  he  acquired  invaluable 
experience  which  equipped  him  to  meet 
the  demands  his  congressional  dutiee 
placed  upon  him. 

Bill  was  a  hard  worker  and  as  such 
gained  the  respect  of  all.  Bili  waa 
warm  and  kind  and  as  such  gained  the 
affection  of  all.  He  was  too  young  to 
die.  but  the  years  of  his  life  were  frxiit- 
fui.  We  are  grateful  that  he  did  once 
walk  among  us. 

We  extend  to  Mrs.  Barry  and  her  chll- 1 
dren.  Jane  and  Brian,  our  keenest  S3rm- 
pathies  and  offer  the  good  name  thai 
was  and  Is  his  for  the  consolation  tt 
must  bring. 


Fred  Bartbold  N 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
ov 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WAaRiKeTON 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  RVBBBBrrATTVEB 

Monday.  Maw  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  Mrrlce  at 
Hon.  PtXD  BArrHci.D  NoaMAN.  late  a  Repra- 
MntatlT*  from  Uia  Stat*  of  Wkshington 

Mr.  TOLLBPBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tha 
Ricoao,  I  Include  a  statement  concerning 


Member  of 
11  11.  1M7: 

has  deprtvtd  tbe 

ricM  ol  s  mao 

Itical.  eoeMMrclal, 

Ut  was  not  a 

he  came  to  this 
never  was  allegl- 
|the  country.    Ur. 
I  Washington  from 
and  eetablished 
)unty.    Por  years 
»r.  mill  hand  and 
Intimate  knowl- 
fronting  the  men 
loet  arduoua  tasks 
iterested  in  poll- 
[campalgned  for  a 
^d  City  Council  in 
■equentiy  he  was 
|kture.  first  as  rep- 
inator.    He  ener- 
lon  benefiting  la- 
ms,   and    senior 
attention  to  the 
I  Mr.    NoaifAN    was 
House  of  Repre- 
sent back  to  Con- 
►ters  o*  the  Third 
died  lees  than  4 
in  as  a  Member  of 

[did  not  often  ap- 

loor  of  the  House. 
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of  all  committees 

He  personally  at- 

iests  recelTed  from 

i>untles.    Congress- 

ir  with  conditions 

^e  represented,  and 

}tect  the  interests 

Federal  assistance 

necessary.     Frxo 
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}1  leagues  in  Wash- 

their  party  aflUl- 

^ta  regarded  him  as 
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IHORAN 

in 
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\19.  1947 
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Certainly  this  was  true  of  Mr.  Okl- 
UMm>  Mr.  BAttT.  Mr.  HixaT,  and  Mr. 
Qblaoi.  Particularly  It  was  true  of  Mr. 
NoaMAM,  a  member  of  our  Washington 
Bute  delecaUon. 

Perhaps  we  would  say  that  Pud  was 
quiet,  reserved,  and  sincere.  Certainly 
we  would  say  that  he  was  extremely 
honest,  and  perhaps  again  note  In  pass- 
ing that  his  tireless  Industry  was  his 
most  outstanding  characteristic. 

He  was  born  In  rural  Illinois,  came 
West  at  an  early  age.  and  as  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  In  his  district  edi- 
torially noted,  his  life  story  was  tsrplcally 
American. 

The  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Dally  World 
goes  jon  to  say: 

He  cams  up  the  hard  way,  as  ihe  saying 
is.  He  was  a  logger  In  the  uvKids,  a  worker 
In  a  shingle  mill  at  Union,  and  he  became  a 
carpenter — ^he  h«ld  a  card  m  the  carpenter's 
union  to  tbe  day  of  his  death.  With  his 
savings  as  a  worker  and  his  own  energy  as 
his  capital,  he  became  a  buslneaaman  and 
a  auccesaful  one.  But  his  real  love  and  his 
raal  life  were  centered  in  government.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  go  to  Congress.  He 
worked  mainly  for  that  purpoce.  and  years 
before  his  first  entry  m  a  candidate  he  put 
money  aside  to  defray  his  campaign  expenses, 
so,  as  be  once  expressed  it,  be  would  be  under 
no  financial  obligation  to  anyone  should 
the  voters  approve  ills  ambition  by  their 
votes. 

Fred  and  our  other  four  colleagues  are 
gone,  but  I  think  it  eminently  fitting  that 
we  today  review  and  appraise  their  con- 
tribution to  America,  for  they  do  exem- 
plify the  spirit  of  oiu-  Republic. 

It  was  David  Starr  JcHtlan  who  once 
said  that  Rome  endured  so  long  as  there 
were  Romans.  America  will  endure  as 
long  as  there  are  Americans  in  spirit  and 
In  fact. 

Today  as  we  pay  our  last  tribute  to  our 
departed  colleagues,  we  should  be  able, 
through  looking  back,  to  look  forward 
with  reassurance.  . 


William  Joseph  Gallagher 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


ocraphy  In  the  Congressional  Z>lrectory 
read  as  follows: 

WnxuM  J.  04UJmua.  Dsaaooiat,  of  Mia- 
neapoUs,  Minn.;  bora  la  MlnneapoUa,  Mian., 
May  IS.  irrs:  hlgh>edkool  graduate;  workljag- 
man:  married;  elected  to  the  Seventy-ninth 
on  November  T,  1944. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBUENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19. 1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WiLLUM  JosKPB  OALLAGBza,  lat«  a 
RepreaenUtive  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  custom 
and  by  legislative  act,  today  has  been 
designated  as  Memorial  Day  for  our  de- 
ceased colleagues  who  have  passed  to  the 
Great  Bejrond  since  our  last  memorial 
services. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Wn,- 
UAM  Joseph  QALLACHEit  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  His  elec- 
tion attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  Minnesota,  and  it  exemplified  the 
democracy  of  a  great  Republic.    His  bi- 


The  succinctness  of  this  statement 
falls  to  indicate  the  kindliness  and 
warmth  of  feeling  which  he  had  for  his 
fellowman.  Those  who  knew  him  dur- 
ing his  brief  service  in  Congress  liked  him 
and  affectionately  called  him  Bill. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  it 
was  obvious  that  his  health  was  falling. 
His  friends  urged  him  to  seek  rest  and 
medical  attention  but  he  in&isted — as  do 
many  Members  In  similar  condition^ 
that  he  must  stay  on  the  job  while  Im- 
portant legislation  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Congress.  His  concern  was  for 
his  country  and  for  those  who  are  often- 
times referred  to  as  the  "little  people." 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  membership 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  when  I 
say  sincerely  that  our  associations  and 
memories  of  that  Congress  are  richer 
and  more  human  for  having  known  Bill 
Qallaghu. 


Robtft  Kirkland  Henry 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiscoKsnf  ^ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ROBCBT  KnucJUiMS  Hsmbt,  late  a  Rep- 
reeentatlve  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
Join  with  my  associates  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  otu*  departed  friend 
and  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Robskt  K. 
Hkhit,  who  was  taken  by  death  after 
the  completion  of  one  term  in  the  House 
and  before  he  was  privileged  to  serve 
the  second  term  to  which  he  was  suc- 
cessfully elected  last  November. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  everyone  when  I  say  that  Wis- 
consin has  lost  one  of  her  most  distin- 
gtiished  sons  and  America  one  of  her 
most  toyal  citiaens.  Thoee  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  knew  of  his  utter  dis- 
regard for  his  physical  limitations  in  his 
endeavors  to  conscientiously  serve  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  pitld  to 
Robert  EL  Hihst  than  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  Wisconsin's  most  highly  respected 
public  servants. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Wisconsin  congres- 
sional delegation  and  his  many  other 
friends  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  long  remember  him  as  a  true 
friend  and  able  colleague.  Our  slncer- 
est  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  bereaved 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  devoted 
and  who  contributed  so  much  to  his  suc- 
cess in  his  public  career. 


RaUrt  KlrUa»4  HeMy 

MEMORIAL  ADDiUMB 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 


m  "rei  Rousi  OP  KKFRvsKtrrKTrrm 
Monday.  May  19. 1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  BoHST  KzaxLAMB  Hknrt,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Bute  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  on  November  30,  1046.  of  my  good 
friend.  Roactr  KntKLAm  RtmiT.  He 
served  in  the  Seventy-idnth  Congress 
and  died  shortly  following  his  reelection 
to  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

In  the  3  years  he  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  endeared  himself 
to  the  Members  and  was  recogniaed  as  a 
conscientious,  courageous  and  sound, 
practical  legislator.  Bob  had  a  fine  mind 
and  was  accustomed  to  approach  any 
problem  on  an  unbiased  plane  anc  to  ob- 
tain all  the  facts  before  arriving  at  a 
judgment.  When  his  opinion  was 
formed,  he  had  imllmited  courage  in 
backing  it  up.  He  was  alwajrs  courteous, 
helpful,  and  sincere  in  his  relationship 
with  his  fellow  Members,  and  he  gave 
his  constituents  as  able  and  conscienti- 
ous service  as  any  congressional  district 
could  possibly  have. 

His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  me  and 
to  his  legion  of  friends.  His  passing  is  a 
loss  not  only  to  his  friends  but  to  his 
country  as  well. 


Jatepli  Gallagker 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  KJNNCSOTA 

W  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDTrATIVBS 

Monday.  May  19,  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxjAU  Joseph  Osixacbib,  late  a 
RepresenUtive  from  the  BUte  of  Min- 
nesota 

Mr   BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

meeting  here  today  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  our  departed  colleagties — to  listen 
to  the  roll  call  of  those  who  have  been 
taken  from  us  during  the  last  year.  lam 
sure  that  the  House  will  grant  me  the 
Indulgence  of  this  molnent  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  beloved 
friend,  the  late  Woxxam  J.  Gallagher, 
who  represented  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  His  untimely  death  on 
August  13.  1946,  was  a  great  loss  to  his 
Nation,  his  State,  aixl  the  district  which 
he  so  ably  represented. 

WnxzAX  Oallacheb  knew  tbe  proMems 
of  the  common  people  Intimately  and 
from  first-hand  experience.  He  was 
bom  on  May  13,  1875.  the  son  ol  a 
workingman.  He  was  a  worker  all  his 
life,  first  as  a  newspaperman  and  later 
as  a  manual  laborer  on  tbe  railroad  and 
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OB  the  4taff  of  the  Minneapolis  street- 
department,  from  which  he 
1943.     In  1944  he  was  drafted 
pemocratic -Parmer  Labor  Party 
the  race  for  Congress,  and  his 
4bolce  was  upheld  by  the  people, 
life    of    toll    as    a    common 
WauAM  Oallaghxi   thus 
the  higheit  legislative  council 
Nktlon  in  keeplnc  with  the  cher- 
American   tradition.    As  a  Con- 
he    spoke    for    the    common 
lis    philosophy    reflected    their 
aspirations. 
GAU.AOHU  was  loved  and  re- 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
and   working   with   him.     His 
devtoUoD  to  duty,  his  firm  adherence 
his  passionate  desire  for 
Justice,  and  his  love  for  mankind 
4dmiration  from  everyone.     On 
of  his  death  a  great  national 


Oai  I  AOHiB  had  about  hlxn  t  qual- 

and  baek  atraet  mrm  that 

raapect  and  wtma  a  wann  feeling  of 

affection  from  bis  fellow  Con- 

aiMl  plain  cltlMna  alike. 

I  can  1  hink  of  no  greater  tribute. 
We  ah  dl  miss  him  greatly  In  the  days 
ftboftd.  and  remember  him  for  his  hon- 
sln4erlty.  and  human  kindness.    ICy 
sympathy   Is   extended   to   his 
family. 
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JTonday,  May  If.  1H7 


Mr.  X>i  iVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distil  igulshed  predecessor  from  Wis- 
SecoDd  District,  the  Honorable 
Roanr  I L  Hbnkt.  was  a  man  who  earned 
success  n  every  field  he  entered — as  a 
banker,  is  a  State  administrator,  and  as 
in.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  hare  Ijnown  him  as  a  friend. 

with  a  deep  sense  of  humility 
and  full  kppreclatlon  of  his  abilities  that 
I  came  \o  Washington  to  carry  on  for 
the  short  time  I  hare  been  In 
of  Representatives,  everything 
I  hatv  heard  about  him  has  served  to 
strength  ;n  the  high  opinion  that  people 
Wisconsin's  capital  district  held  of 
HanaT.  On  every  side  here  in 
Washlngjton.  I  have  been  told  he  was  a 
slncare  ]  ubllc  servant,  a  man  of  honest 
convictions,  and  a  gentleman  of  cour- 
friendliness.  We  are  glad  that 
^ame  to  know  Romr  K.  Hkcit 
In  his  S  ;  ears  In  Washington  as  we  knew 
blm  In  h  I  lifetime  back  home. 

iungs  went  into  the  making  of 
the  chaiKCter  of  RoastT  K.  HxintT.  but 
chief  inf  uence  was  his  close  contact  with 
people  i4  all  walks  of  life.  As  a  young 
labored  alongside  worklngmen. 
rears,  he  was  the  confidant  and 
of  fanners,  businessmen,  and 
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tesy  and 
you  too 


man.  he 
In  later 


Industrialists.    In  public  office,  he  came^ 
to  know  municipal.  State,  and  Federal 
administrators.    Prom  this  exchange  of 
many  viewpoints,  from  this  varied 
perlence,   he   charted   his   course   as 
Member  of  Congress. 

Pressure  groups  soon  learned  that 
man  was  not  one  easily  influenced: 
discovered  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  an^ 
his  convictions  were  not  based  on  shal- 
low reasoning.  He  once  expressed  It 
this  way.  and  I  quote: 

Most    voters    don't    belong    to    press\ 
groups.     I  think  a  Congrsssman  should 
bis  own  good  Jttdgment  when  TOtlng.  and 
this  Judgment  Is  no  good,  the  voters  have  a 
chance  to  replace  him  at  the  end  of  3  jreara.^ 

That  RoBstT  K.  HmxT  acquitted  him< 
self  well  in  public  office.  Is  shown  by  the  | 
fact  that  he  wa.s  never  a  one-termer  in 
any  position  he  filled.  For  five  succes- 
sive terms  he  was  city  clerk  of  Jeflersc 
Wis.  For  two  terms,  he  was  treasurer 
the  State  ol  Wisconsin.  He  was  a| 
pointed  to  the  State  banking  commls-] 
sion.  and  reappointed  in  1941,  resigi 
from  that  office  to  become  Congress! 
from  the  Second  Wisconsin  District.  Hi 
was  reelected  to  a  second  term  Just 
weeks  before  his  unexpected  and  untime- 
ly death.  The  people  had  examined 
record  as  a  public  servant,  found  it  g( 
and  endorsed  it  by  their  support  at  thej 
polls. 

When  his  death  ended  his  exempU 
career  as  a  spokesman  for  our  people.] 
newspapers  of  our  State  were  unanlmoi 
In  their  eulogy  of  Robsxt  K.  Hinxy. 
closing,  I  would  like  to  Include  part  of 
editorial    from    the    Waukesha    (Wis. 
Daily  Freeman,  which  was  tsrpical  of  the] 
editorial  comment  upon  his  passing: 

The   death    In   lisdlson   of   Congreasmanl 
■OMBT  K.  HncKT  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  second 
nnngreaalniisl  district.     Bos  Hxmst  was  od«I 
of  Ui.  ka  talkad  our  language  and  be  constat-  j 
ently  acted  in  our  best  Interests.     But  bla 
untimely  death  means  more  than  that.     It 
means  the  Bouse  of  Bepr—eotatlvea  has  lost  | 
one  of  Its  BKHt  able  Msmbsts  and  the  Nation 
one  of  the  greatest  exponenu  of  American 
democracy  ever  sent  to  Washington  from  the  i 
MkkUe  Weet.     He  was  •  man  of  IntegrltyJ 
and  sound  Judgment,  patriotic  and  sine 
*     *     *     Be  was  a  servant  of  the  people  wl 
had  dedicated  the  last  90  years  of  his  life  to^ 
doing  the  work  which  must  be  done  in 
public  Interest. 


William  Bernard  Bairy 

mMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 


Df  THB  HOU8B  OP  RKPRKSXNTA'ITVXS 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  axul  public  service  of] 
Hon.  WnxiAM  BzaMAao  Basbt.  late  a  Rei 
lUUve  from  the  State  of  New  Tc 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wi 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ufe.  character, 
congressional    record    of    Wiluam    B. 
Basit.  who  passed  away  on  October  30.1 

I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming  well  I 
acquainted  with  Bill  Baskt  shortly] 
after  I  came  to  the  House  In  1939.    H« 
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That  he  should  attain  the  position  of 
Congressman  was  natural  to  his  friends 
and  close  associates.  It  was  his  goal 
and  ambition  many  years  and  a  position 
for  which  he  prepared  himseh  by  study 
of  his  people,  study  of  his  district,  and 
study  of  the  organization,  functions,  and 
history  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  newspapers  In 
his  district  that  few  men  have  known 
more  of  the  people  and  the  area  he  rep- 
resented. And  few  have  enjoyed  the 
trust  and  faith  placed  in  him  by  his 
neighbors,  because  they  knew,  above  all 
else,  that  he  was  a  sincere  and  honest 
man,  devoted  to  their  problems  and 
needs. 

Many  men  were  more  adroit  politicians 
than  FkkD  Normah.  Many  were  much 
more  adept  at  evading  Issues  and  carry- 
ing pohtical  water  on  both  shoulders. 
Few  could  match  his  forthrlghtness  and 
courage  or  his  unyielding  determination 
to  abide  by  his  convictions. 

There  are  among  us  many  Members 
more  skilled  at  oratory  than  was  Pmd 
NoRifAN.  But  there  are  few  who  could 
equal  him  In  sincerity  and  constant  effort 
to  work  for  and  accomplish  those  things 
he  deemed  right  and  just. 

I  know  the  people  of  my  State  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  Washington  delegation 
feel  keenly  the  loss  of  Fred  Norman. 
This  Congress  and  this  Nation  need  men 
of  his  caUber  and  qualities.  And  so, 
with  sorrowing  hearts  and  warmest  per- 
sonal recollections,  we  bid  him  today  an 
official  and  affectionate  farewell. 


WiHiam  Bernard  Barry 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  NKW   TOKK 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPEUESENTATTVBB 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Boo.  WnxiAM  BssMABD  Basbt.  late  a  Rep- 
rwentatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  news  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
and  pal.  Bill  Bariy,  was  received.  It 
came  as  a  great  shock. 

I  have  very  pleasant  memories  of  the 
many  years  of  friendship  which  existed 
between  BUl  and  myself,  and  It  brought 
real  sadness  to  me  when  I  heard  of  his 
sudden  departure.  Of  course,  death  Is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  young  or  old. 
He  cuts  ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately 
through  our  ranks,  and  some  of  otir  best 
men  and  women  fall  before  his  merci- 
less sword. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
pause  In  the  midst  of  our  arduous  labors 
and  exacting  duties  to  acknowledge  oUT 
respect  and  affection  for  men  of  the  type 
of  Bill  Bairt.  Little  attention  will  be 
paid  to  what  we  say  here,  but  none  can 
forget  the  patriotic  spirit — the  fine 
spirit  exemplified  by  Bill  for  his  be- 
reaved widow  and  his  two  lovely  chil- 
dren. On  these  three  the  burden  has 
fallen  heaviest,  but  I  am  sure  that  God 
will  In  His  own  way  take  care  of  them. 
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At  the  funeral  services  in  Queens  County 
the  affection  and  love  of  the  many  at- 
tending the  requiem  mass  was  evidenced 
by  both  their  presence  and  devout  man- 
ner. Real  sorrow  and  regret  was  painted 
on  every  face,  and  I  know  that  deep  In 
their  hearts  they  felt  they  had  lost  a 
good  and  true  friend. 

Bill  Barry  was  no  political  accident 
because  he  served  for  many  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was 
a  real  test  of  his  true  worth.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  much  more  difficult  to 
return  and  remain  a  Member.  Rarely 
do  weak  men  enter  these  portals,  and 
only  those  who  are  capable  and  consci- 
entious can  remain  very  long.  Here  the 
true  measure  of  a  man  is  justly  and  un- 
mistakably taken. 

While  Bill  Barry  has  gone  to  a  better 
home  and  his  trials  and  tribulations  of 
this  wearisome  world  are  through,  still 
his  memory  will  always  remain  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  clor^ely  as- 
sociated with  him  both  in  his  home  and 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  good  Lord  will  take 
care  of  him  and  will  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  those  who  were  so  abruptly  deprived 
of  his  fatherly  care  and  devotion. 

L'DfVOI 

When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and 

the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried. 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  It — 

He  down  for  an  eon  or  two. 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shaU 

set  us  to  work  anew. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy: 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  10-league  canvas  with 

brushes  ol  comets'  hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 

Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 
They  shall  work  for  an  1^9  at  a  sitting  and 

never  be  tired  at  all. 

And  only  the  Master  "hall  praise  us,  and  only 

the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one 

shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each, 

In  his  separate  star 
ShaU  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the 

good  of  things  as  they  are. 

We  miss  you  Bill,  but  we  will  not  forget 
you. 


Robert  KfaUand  Henry 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  19. 1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  ROBOT  Ktsklawd  Hznbt,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Wlsccmsln 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robkst 
Kiekland  Henry  came  here  with  a  back- 
ground of  clear  thinking  and  real  effec- 
tive and  well-balanced  legal  ability. 

He  had  courage  and  character  and 
was  devoted  to  his  work  and  to  his  coun- 
try.   No  man,  in  the  short  period  that 


he  was  permitted  to  serve  In  Congress, 
made  a  more  favorable  impression  upon 
the  membership  of  the  House. 

In  his  committee  work  and  on  the  floor 
what  he  said  was  given  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  our  membership,  and  his 
thinking  was  so  clear  that  his  Influence 
was  widespread  in  the  Congress. 

We  all  will  miss  him.  but  we  are  glad 
that  a  man  of  such  fine  character  was 
able  to  be  with  us. 


WaHam  Bernard  Barry 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19, 1947 

On  the  life,  cha'.ucter.  and  public  servloe  ot 
Hon.  WnxiAM  BxsMAao  Basbt,  late  a  Repre- 
sentatlvs  from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  of  our  late  re- 
spected colleague,  Representative  Wil- 
liam B.  Babry,  of  Queens  County,  N.  T., 
brought  not  only  passing  sadness  but 
genuine  grief  to  all  of  us.  Regardless  of 
political  affiliations,  he  had  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  particularly  of  the  Members  of  C<m- 
gress  from  the  State  of  New  York  who 
were  so  Intimately  associated  with  him. 
He  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  people  he  represented  and  pos- 
sessed a  most  unusual  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  his  congression- 
al district  and  State. 

Bill  Barry  leaves  to  those  who  mourn 
him  the  record  of  a  distinguished  legis- 
lator and  the  memory  of  a  lovable  char- 
acter. I  learned  on  countless  occasions 
the  true  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
kindliness  of  his  spirit.  It  was  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  known  him.  To 
his  good  wife,  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, professional  associate,  and  help- 
mate for  so  many  years,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren. I  offer  my  sympathy. 

His  district,  and  the  Nation  have  sus- 
tained a  great  loss,  and  I  as  a  friend 
shall  miss  him  and  treasure  forever  mj 
friendship  and  association  with  him. 


Carter  Glass 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

or  VIBQINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of 
Hon.  Cartek  Glass,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28, 1946,  the  Honorable  Carter  Glass  de- 
parted this  life  and  thus  was  ended  thii 
long  and  distinguished  career  of  a  grea^ 
man  and  true  American  statesman.   Th* 
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Commons  wealth  of  Vlrglnl*  and  the  N»- 
ttaa  bono  r  tbe  memory  of  a  noble  pubUe 
acnrant. 

Born  m  Lynchburg,  en  January  4. 1858. 
tai  Um  cr  At  Piedmont  section  of  his  be- 
laf««d  GOiimonwealth  of  Virginia.  Sena- 
tor OLAai  waa destined  f rooifMBf  man- 
hood to  Mccmie  an  outAtanttiff  public 
figure.  Educated  In  prlvat*  and  public 
Mhools  I  nd  In  the  newspaper  businaaa. 
be  was  (lected  to  the  Virginia  Senate. 
1M»-190:  .  and  the  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional C<nventioo.  1901-02;  the  United 
States  H>use  at  RepreaenUUves  for  10 
terms:  se  nred  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  P  esldent  WUaon'a  Cabinet:  and 
in  tbe  U  iltad  Stataa  amaM»  from  1920 
until  his  death. 

Amoni    many  notable  achieirements. 


Fred  BartJ^M  Nermaa 


Senator 
finance 


vlU 


subject. 


OLAaa  excelled  in  the  field  of 
He  maintained  a  Ufekng  Inter- 
est in  ftoi  *1  problems  and  was  racofnlaed 
as  an  ei  pert  In  monetary  affairs.    His 
h  ii  1  support  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
I  ;o  down  In  history  as  a  masterly 
D<  a  most  dUBctilt  and  intricate 
His  work  In  behalf  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  gained  for  him  the 
title  "Faiher  and  Defender  of  the  Federal 
and  won  everlasting  praise  from 
pemoDal  friend.  Woodrow  Wii- 
appolnted  him  as  Secretary  of 
Um  TYeilBury  on  February  2,  1920. 
Amerl  :an  agriculture  owes  much  to  tbe 
vpor  I  of  the  beloved  Senator  QLAsa  In 
it  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank 


taia 
aon.  wbc 


Id  pol  tics.  Senator  Qlass  was  a  stanch 
party  mm  and  fought  valiantly  for  tbe 
DemocT  Ale  Party.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
tvary  Vstlonal  Convention  since  1M2. 
Bt  paM  strict  aUeglance  to  his  party's 
prlnclpl  3  and  was  a  true  Jeffersonlan 
Democrat.  His  brave  and  courageous 
fight  foj  the  Presidential  ticket  in  1928 
was  typ  cai  of  many  notable  contrlbu- 
Uona  to  his  party's  cause. 

Althoi  tgh  Senator  OLAJi  was  not  privi- 
leged to  attend  college,  he  was  awarded 
honorarr  degrees  by  Lafayette  College. 
Washing  :ton  and  Lee  University,  the  Uni- 
versity >f  North  Carolina.  Tale.  Prince- 
ton. Dai  Unouth.  William  and  Mary.  Wes- 
kfan.  '  lifts.  Columbia.  Hamilton.  New 
York  Ui  iverslty.  and  Lynchburg  College. 
fie  was  s  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of 
WHMpin  and  Mary  CoUeg e  and  served  for 
•  yean  is  a  member  of  tbe  board  of  vis- 
itors of  he  University  of  Virginia. 

tb^  United  States  Senate,  his  keen 
sound  Judgment,  unimpeach- 
able chkracter.  great  eoorage.  colorful 
persona  ity,  and  high  qualities  of  states- 
manshl]  >.  were  manifested  time  and  time 
again  t  iroughout  his  long  and  notable 
career  is  a  Member  of  that  body.  He 
filled  n  taj  Important  posts  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate. an<  served  as  chairman  of  the  great 
Commi  tees  on  Appropriations,  and 
Bankta  [  and  Currency.  He  was  elect- 
^  as  P  esldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  .  une  10.  1941.  and  held  that  high 
honor  I  ntll  January  6. 1945. 

It  wa  I  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  ki  town  Senator  Gum  and  to  have 
been  on  e  of  his  many  friends.  I  pay  sin- 
cere trl  Mite  to  his  memory  and  am  proud 
of  his  wonderful  record  of  honest, 
couragt  ous,  and  able  public  service. 


IHMORIAL  ADDRUB 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 


or  oaaaoM 


ATTVES 


Df  THS  BOUSX  OP 

Monday.  Maw  19,  1947 

On  the  life.  elMracter.  and  public  Mrrlce  of 
Hon.  PmsD  BAarHOLS  NautAN.  UU  a  Bepre- 
•enutlve  from  tb*  8Ut«  of  Wuihlngton 

Ifr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
mon with  my  colleagues.  I  was  grieved  j 
and  shocked  when  the  news  reached  me 
that  our  colleague.  Fkid  NoaiiAii.  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington, had  gone  to  his  reward. 

The  district  of  our  late  colleague  Uea 
Just  serosa  the  Columbia  River  from  my 
congressional  district.    It  was  my  pnvl< 
lete  to  have  known  him  Intimately  dur< 
Ing  his  service  in  the  Seventy-eighthj 
Congress  and  recently  while  he  was 
Member    of    the    Eightieth    Congress.] 
Many  of  our  problems  of  the  Norlhw* 
were  mutual,  particularly  the  develop-j 
ment  of  tbls  great  waterway  for  recla* 
matlon.  irrigation,  navigation,  and  hy- 
droelectric power.    Fara  NoaMAH  was 
good  legislator,  faithful  to  the  trust  Imi 
poeed  upon  him  and  ever  mindful  ol  ' " ' 
people  of  his  district.    He  was  an  ex« 
ceptlonally  hard  worker  and  could  al 
ways  be  found  at  his  post  of  duty  whil 
the  Congress  was  in  session.    I  alwi 
found  him  ready  and  willing  to  cooperal 
in  all  questions  having  to  do  with 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Northw< 
as  weO  as  the  entire  Union. 

FaxD  Bastrolo  NoRMAif  was  bom 
reared  on  a  farm  in  Clark  County. Hr.tl 
son  of  Dr.  A.  Howard  and  Pauline 
bold  Norman.     He  migrated  to  Pad 
Coimty  in  Washington  in  1901  where 
had  varied  experience  as  a  farm  work* 
in  logging  camps,  sawmills,  and  in  tl 
shipyards.    The  people  of   his   distrli 
early  recognised  bis  ability  and  dei 
ability  for  public  service.   He  was  elect 
as  president  of  the  Southwest  Washing^ 
ton  Good  Roads  Association,  director 
tbe  White  Pass  Cross  SUte  Highway  As* 
soclatlon.   and  also  a   member  of 
Shingle    Weavers    Union    and    Unit* 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners] 
at  one  time  he  was  president  of  tl 
A.  F.  of  L.  Central  Labor  Union  of  Wi 
lapa  Harbor,  which  office  he  occupied  f< 
10  years.    He  was  also  a  member  of 
West  Union  Farmers  Grange  with  ov« 
20  years'  service  and  belonged  to  mai 
social  and  fraternal  organieations. 
was  elected  to  the  Seventy -eighth 
Eightieth  Congresses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  express  the  sen^ 
tlments  of  all  of  our  Members  who  w< 
privileged  to  know  our  late  collef 
Fan  NosMAji.  when  I  say  that  he  o 
pied  a  high  place  in  our  respect.    We 
arias  him  in  our  deUberations.    His  < 
BiMla  of  Washington  and  the  Northwi 
and  the  Nation  at  large  will  miss  a  loi 
pubUc  official.    I  extend  to  his  wl( 
and  children  my  personal  heartfelt  s] 
pathy  in  his 


Barry 

)DRBB8 

lEFFERNAN 

rOKK 

'RESDrrATTVES 
19. 1947 

Id  pubUc  service  of 
Basbt.  laU  a  Bcp- 
Itate  of  New  York 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  col- 
BiaNARD  Basst. 
lade  many  hearts 
)f  Representatives 
York  have  lost  a 
il.    I  have  lost  a 

)rd  of  service,  his 

llity.  and  courage. 

a  fine  heritage  to 
I  lovely  children. 

grief  to  know  the 
jhe  was  held  by  his 
Ideeply  we  feel  bis 


isepb  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
REMARKS 

ALLEN 

lOIS 

»R«sKrrrATiv«s 
|y  20.  1947 

lois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

my  remarks  in  the 

following  address 

tTDt.  Ja..  Speaker 

rescntatlves.  before 

^e  Hotel  in  Houston, 

»vcr  the  stations  of 

Ing  System  on  Sat- 

t7.  1947: 

w.  MAamt.  J*. 

lleg*  to  com*  before 
■tic  gatbering  of  Trx- 
^n  the  prwrtatloo  of 

aerlcanUm.  I  have 
)  a  boy  that  when  Tex- 
lytiilng.  ttiey  deouuid 
at  to  have  action  for 
^ty  of  It  is  needed  for 
Ion  today.     Certainly 

Union  whoee  history 

Blr  people  to  have  a 
^t  devotion  to  Ameri- 
about  it— than  the 

State. 

elng  entrusted  with 
[th«  Bouae  of  Reprc- 

lU  occasion,  to  pay  a 
two  able,  dlstln- 
I  sons  of  Texas,  John 
RATvtniM.  Each  in 
lllty  and  devotion 
[  Speakership.     It 

to  serve  under  both 

to  attempt  an  elo- 

jmake  a  partisan  ad- 

|to  promote  In  what- 

understandlng  b«- 

(of  the  UnlUd  SUtes. 

td  cloMT  tmocitiVoc. 
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your  section  and  mine  may  bseome  more 
fully  aware  of.  and  sympathetic  with,  ths 
alms  and  aspirations  of  the  other. 

Tou  Tezans  always  do  things  In  a  big  way. 
That  has  to  l>e  so,  for  you  have  the  biggest 
SUte  In  the  Union.  Tou  have  the  biggest 
ranches. 

Tou  have  the  most  magnificent  distances. 

Tou  have  the  deepest  oil  wells. 

I  understand  the  only  reason  you  don't 
have  towns  bigger  than  New  York  is  because 
you  don't  want  to  clutter  up  tbe  view. 

Bigness — that's  Texas. 

We  need  all  the  drive,  and  enthusiasm,  and 
^it,  and  determination  you've  got  In  Texas 
to  help  In  a  big  way  to  put  our  country  back 
on  the  track  of  American  progress  and  keep 
her  there. 

There  is  stUl  under  way.  and  undercover, 
a  determined  drive  to  destroy  our  American 
system  of  free  constitutional  goverxunent, 
free  economy  and  free  society.  There  are 
those  who  would  attempt  to  overthrow  our 
whole  grand  American  system  at  the  first 
opportunity  They  will  do  It  by  persusision  if 
possible:  they  would  do  It  by  force.  If  per- 
Biuslon  falls.  By  book  or  crook,  if  they  can, 
they  will  destroy  our  American  governmental, 
economic  and  social  system.  Texas  will  help 
us  see  they  don't 

These  sukiverslonlsts  are  constantly  claim- 
ing our  American  system  U  too  slow  and 
cumbersome.  In  a  modern  world,  they  argue, 
we  are  unable  to  hold  our  own  They  insist 
we  must  have  some  form  of  statlsm,  or  a 
dictatorship  of  th-*  proletariat.  That  kind  of 
propaganda  actually  fools  some  people. 

Let's  look  at  our  America  of  today  and 
see  what  our  system  has  produced  in  peace 
and  in  war 

The  American  people  have  always  been  a 
peaceful  people.  We  have  in  170  years,  un> 
der  our  American  system,  achieved  the 
greatest  progress  of  any  people,  in  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  anywhere  on  the  globe.  Other 
nations  have  had  a  1.000  or  5  COO  years  In 
which  to  accomplish  the  progress  we  have 
attained  in  America  In  170  years.  The  rea- 
son we  did  it  and  they  didn't,  ts  because 
of  o\u  American  system  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed.  Ours  is  a  free, 
competitive  economy  In  which  small  b\isi- 
nesa  la  tbe  foundation  upon  which  rest  big 
business  and  mass  production. 

Ours  is  a  free  agriculture.  We  protect  the 
right  of  men  to  own  and  cultivate  their  own 
land.  Thereby,  we  have  maintained  the 
foundations  of  an  Independent  electorate. 
Who  is  more  Independent  in  his  views  than 
a  farmer?  Religious  and  political  freedom, 
and  a  free  press — for  the  greater  part  small 
press — have  been  the  bulwarks  against  any 
succeasful  encroachments,  in  the  past,  by 
tbosa  who  would  rule  us  instead  at  serve  us. 

AaMTlcan  youth  is  today  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  literally  a  new  world  of  ad- 
venture and  riches  in  the  realms  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  and  statesmanship  in  the 
rebuilding  of  a  shattered  world.  What  a 
challenge.     What  an  opportunity. 

And  American  boys  and  girls  will  go  forth 
eagerly  to  meet  It 

When  the  First  World  War  came  on,  we 
were  unprepared  because  we  had  no  hostile 
intentions  against  any  people  anywhere  in 
the  world.  But  when  we  finally  had  to  get 
into  it,  we  were  able  to  do  It  in  a  hurry,  and 
made  otirselves  the  decisive  factor  In  that 
First  World  War.  During  and  after  that  war, 
many  billions  of  American  dollars  In  goods, 
and  services,  and  energy  poured  out  of  this 
country  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 

When  the  Second  World  War  came  on, 
we  were  again  unprepared  because  we  are  a 
peaceful  people. 

Under  our  peaceful  policies,  we  had 
achieved  in  America  the  highest  living  levels, 
the  highest  wages,  the  best  working  condi- 


tions known.  We  enjoyed  the  greatest  in- 
dividual comforts,  the  greatest  degree  of 
individual  liberty  and  opportunity  ever  at- 
tained on  this  globe.  Nothing  comparable 
was  ever  achieved  by  any  other  people. 

Previo\is  to  the  war  just  ended  Japan  had 
prepared  for  war  for  40  years.  Italy  had 
been  driven  by  Mus&oliui  for  20  years.  Rus- 
sia was  getting  ready  tot  the  struggle  for 
20  years.  Germany  had  been  driven  by  Hitler 
for  12  years  preparing  for  the  conflict  they 
knew  was  to  come.  What  happened  when 
America  had  to  get  in? 

We  had  to  fight  two  wars,  one  in  the  At- 
lantic and  one  in  the  Pacific;  the  latter 
almost  lone-handed  and  unaided.  We  poured 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
chines and  munitions  of  war  Into  Europe  to 
aid  our  allies,  including  eleven  billions  to 
Russia.  We  sent  mUllons  of  men  and  women 
to  help  them.  At  the  same  time,  we  poured 
other  millions  of  troops  and  scores  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  war  machines  and 
munitions  Into  tbe  Pacific  struggle.  All  this 
was  done  by  cooperation  under  free  enter- 
prise, by  free  labor  and  free  agriculture  and 
free  cltiaens  in  the  United  States.  In  3  years 
we  had  overtaken  the  preparations  of  our 
enemies,  and  allies,  and  were  fighting  an 
offensive  war,  as  we  marched  down  tbe  road 
to  victory.  In  that  period  we  bad  a  national 
election  without  disturbing  our  wa.*-  efforts 
in  tbe  least. 

For  a  time  the  American  people  jrleided 
up  some  of  their  constitutional  liberties  to 
facilitate  the  war  effort.  But  when  the  war 
was  over  they  promptly  voted,  last  November 
Si  to  return  to  our  traditional  American  sys- 
tem. They  demanded  an  end  to  waste'  and 
bureaucratic  regimentation.  They  called  for 
the  restoration  of  every  factor  of  government 
to  the  control  of  the  people.  That  demand 
is  being  met;  that  desire  is  being  fulfilled 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress  today.  And  we 
Republicans  are  being  helped  by  sturdy 
American  Democrats  who  are  thinking  first 
of  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

After  the  war  was  over  America  was  be- 
sieged, and  is  still  being  besieged,  by  everj 
country  In  the  world  for  help  to  feed  their 
starving  peoples,  and  for  money  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  agriculture  and  industries 
We  have  poured  out  more  than  SO.OOO.OCO.OOO 
in  loans  to  58  different  countries.  We  are 
still  generously  aiding  in  saving  the  world 
from  chaos  by  feeding  starving  millions. 

That  is  the  incomparable  record  of  Amer- 
ica. If  other  governmental  systems  are  so 
much  better.  I  would  like  to  ask,  why  do  they 
have  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  rescue 
them  from  the  aggressions  of  despots;  to 
finance  and  help  fight  their  wars:  and  then 
to  help  feed  them  and  rebuild  their  cotm- 
tries  afterward? 

When  anybody  tries  to  say  our  American 
system  isnt  the  best  system  in  the  world. 
Incomparable  and  unsurpassed,  he  simply 
disregards  the  plain  facts. 

We  who  are  proud  of  our  citizenship  in 
this,  the  greatest  nation  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon,  mtist  realize — and  I  believe  we  do- 
that  greater  than  our  loyalty  to  any  single 
section  of  the  coimtry.  or  to  any  partictilar 
party,  must  be  our  loyalty  to  the  Nation  it- 
self. The  high  resolve  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can Is  and  always  must  be  "My  first  concern 
my  country's  welfare." 

Events  which  have  transpired  in  the  world 
since  the  first  and  second  global  wars  have 
placed  upon  America  the  responslbUlty  of 
world  leadership.  Our  resources,  combined 
with  our  military  and  economic  strength, 
h&\e  given  us  an  unequaled  opportunity  to 
direct  the  future  of  the  world.  This  great 
re8p>on6lblllty  to  all  humanity  must  Im  wise- 
ly discharged. 

We  mtist  build  a  better  and  stronger  Amer- 
ica, so  we  may  do  our  full  part  in  helping 
humanity  to  achieve  a  better  world. 


I  want  to  take  this  (H>portunlty,  If  1  may. 
to  dispel  some  of  the  fog  and  clear  up  some 
of  the  mlsrepresentatloiu  which  designing 
propagandists  have  deliberately  sent  through 
the  press  and  over  the  radio. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  had  barely  been 
organized — in  fact,  some  of  the  Members  had 
not  even  received  their  office  assignments— 
before  the  propagandists  in  Washington  t>e- 
gan  to  chant  about  the  falltire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something.  Some  of  the  propa- 
gandists forgot  what  evarj  real  newspaper- 
man knows  shoxild  be  the  true  objective  of 
every  press  or  radio  reporter;  that  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  facts  fairly,  and  honestly,  and 
impartially.  Only  through  a  zealous  guard- 
ianship of  those  Ideals  of  a  free  press  and  a 
free  radio  can  we  maintain  In  America  an 
Independent,  honest  press  and  an  indeF>end- 
ent.  honest  radio  qtiallfled  and  capable  of 
constructively  criticizing  the  Qovemmeut. 

These  propagandists,  some  of  them  de- 
sirous of  destroying  our  American  constitu- 
tional system  of  checlLs  and  balances,  knew 
well  enough  we  were  organizing  the  Eightieth 
Congress  under  a  completely  new  systwn. 
That  reorganization  plan,  of  necessity,  had  to 
be  studied,  and  its  working  parts  carefully 
adjusted. 

These  propagandists  Icnew  that  in  reducing 
the  committees  of  the  House  from  49  to  19, 
a  complete  restafflng  of  those  consolidated 
committees  would  be  necessary.  They  knew 
every  committee  had  to  have  a  new  chair- 
man. They  knew  every  committee  had  to  be 
set  up  with  new  personnel.  They  knew  this 
would  require  time.  But  they  neglected  to 
present  these  facts.  I  am  proud  to  say  the 
Eightieth  Congress  met  its  severe  test  with 
dispatch.  It  was  actually  functioning  on  a 
schedule  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  than  s<»ae 
previous  C&ngresses  which  did  not  have  to 
labor  under  the  additional  difficulties  of  a 
new  reorganization  plan. 

Of  course,  we  knew  some  of  these  props- 
gandists  were  trying  to  drive  us  into  hasty 
action  in  the  hope  we  would  slip  into  unwise 
action.  We  refused  to  do  this.  The  Eight- 
ieth Congress  simply  would  not  be  stampeded 
The  Nation  was  still  in  peril.  Grave  prob- 
lems, an  aftermath  of  a  destructive  war. 
were  lief  ore  us.  It  was  an  hour  fraught  with 
grave  dangers  for  the  whole  world.  We  re- 
solved to  give  every  proposal  careful  and 
searching  consideration.  That  we  are  doing, 
and  will  continue  to  do.  Our  purpose  will 
be  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  our  country 
and  the  world  regardless  of  political  conse- 
quences. 

We  knew  It  was  natural  enough  for  some 
of  the  New  Dealers  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact 
a  new  day  had  dawned  in  America.  They  had 
long  t)een  accustomed  to  having  legislation 
prepared  by  some  of  the  inside  clique  down- 
town and  passed  by  a  subservient  Congress 
without  any  changes.  They  foxmd  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  on  November  6,  1M6,  the 
American  people  voted  to  return  to  ctir  tradi- 
tional system  of  govenunent  in  which  the 
Congress  is  a  co-equal,  coordinate  branch. 

The  New  Dealers  mistook  for  delay  what 
actually  was  an  CHrderiy  return  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  our  traditional  eirstem 
of  governmental  functioning— committee 
hearings,  debates,  amendments,  the  only 
system  by  which,  in  a  republic,  right  deci- 
sions may  be  reached. 

I  have  l>een  asked  to  again  define  the  ob- 
jectives and  achievements  of  the  new  House 
of  Representatives.  Let  me  outline  some  of 
them  brlefiy: 

We  Republicans  promised  last  fall  we 
would  drive  the  Communists  out  of  their 
key  positions  in  the  Government.  We  are 
keeping  our  promise.  The  Communists  In 
this  country  are  hunting  cover.  They  will  be 
driven  out  of  those  posts  in  Government 
where  they  can  l>ore  from  within,  and  op- 
erate effectively  to  destroy  the  foundations 
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tha  Amcrlean  people  a  ra- 
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tbat     certainly     fulfils     that     RepubUeoa| 
prooalss. 

It  will  bs  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  If 
lisiiiansB  a  law,  it  will  aid  in  preventing 
aavara  dapraaaloo.  Mo  people  can  long  en« 
tfora  ta  peacetime  staggering  under  the  con> 
flaeatlBg  wartime  taxee.  Now  Is  the  time 
remove  this  barrier  to  Iraatnaaa  expanslaOa 
more  )ot>8.  and  more  of  the  good  things 
Itfe  for  all  the  people. 

Another  promise  was  the  enactment  of 
isbor-relatlons  bill  to  Insxire  real  coUectt 
bargaining  and  give  fair  play  and  Justice 
all.     It  is  our  Intention  and  desire  to 
tect  the  right  to  work  as  well  as  the 
to  strike.     We  believe  both  of  theae 
are  eaaentlal  to  real  Americanism.     Anc 
obJeetlTe  m  the  labor  biU  is  to  safe 
the  intereata  of  the  public  against  Ir 
slble  actions,  and  to  end  the  highly  danger^ 
OOB  racketeering  of  the  New  Deal  labor 
lltlcal   combine.     It  certainly   has   t>e«n 
unholy  alliance  which  threatened  the  re 
ery  of  the  country      Both  branches  of 
grass  have  acted.     The  final  draft  will 
hammered  oat  In  conference. 

We  want  to  see  erery  worker  In  Americ 
has  a  good  Job  at  good  wagea  and  the  r\ 
to  en)oy  badustrlal  peace,  which  ts  essent 
to  progreas  and  prosperity  far  all  the 

Ooograaa  has  also  paaaad  a  bill  outlawit 
billions  of  dollars  In  portal-to-portal  suit 
which  could   have  plunged  the  economy 
this  country  Into  chaos  and  disaster. 
Before  tha  Eightieth  Congraaa  has 
history,  you  will  see  every  promise  msda 
tha  BepubUcans  and  approved  by  the  vc' 
translated  Into  legislstlon,  and  presented 
tha  Praaldent. 

The  qiiallty  rather   than   the   number 
laws    passed    by    Congress    will    dete 
whether  or  not  the  Oongreas  is  perfon 
Its  duties   to  the  Nation   In  a  satlsfa 
manner 

Let  BM  aay  to  you  thara  la  ooa  vary 
danger  which  parhapa  ovarahadowa  all  ot 
dangers  and  problems  which  confront  us 
this  tlaoe.    The  subversion *sta  who  are  Int 
upon  wrecking  our  American  system  of 
emment.   aednomy.   and    society   have 
ceased  their  attampu  to  destroy  your  cc 
danaa  la  jroor  Ooagraaa. 

Tha  Cnngtaas  la  tha  poopla's  special 
mant  of  control  ovsr  their  Oovemmant. 
long  aa  tha  people  maintain  their  faith 
thalr  Oongraas  and  send  men  of  high  cht 
tar  to  it.  just  so  long  will  the  Congress  mi 
tain  its  power  and  authority  to  legislate 
pecfJie's  will  into  law  and  action.    Just 
long  as  the  checks  and  balancaa  devised 
the  wise  founding  fathara  are  maintained 
America,  just  so  long  wlU  va  auacaaafuliy 
slst  all  attempu  to  destroy  our  Amer' 
systam.  desecrate  our  American  way.  and . 
duoa  iw  to  aarfdom  under  some  alien 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
history  of  Texas  knows  that  before  the 
ever  eomaa  when  Americana  will  bend 
knee  and  bow  thalr  haada  to  the  rule  oC 
despot,  tha  plains  o<  this  magnificent  Bt 
will  run  red  with  the  blood  of  patriots  w| 
would  rather  die  free  than  live  in  slavery. 

la  asBiluaton.  let  aia  aay  to  you  our 
lean  ^atam  will  navar  be  overthrown  ao 
aa  wa  iraln**'"  tha  vigllanee  which  haa 
ways  been  alert  in  Tezaa  to  preaerre  our 
artiaa.  and  to  kaap  unimpaired  and  unt 
nlahad  for  oar  poetcrtty  the  prlaalaas  herit 
at  tnm&amtmA  plenty  our  fovabeara  aac 
ao  moeh  to  leave  to  va^ 

Thla  haa  bean  a  grand  vlatt  to  a 
Mat*,  "deep  in  the  heart  at  Tazaa."    I  st 
tfwaya   remember   with    real    plaaaure 
paelooa  and  unattntad  hoepltallty. 
I  go  back  to  Washington  with  mry 
la  tha  kaowladge  we  are 
God's  guidance  aa  one  people  for 
America,  my  Amei  lea    oui  America. 
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Thaaa  figures  demonstrate  that  tha  Army 
and  Navy  brass  are  beyond  all  conscience. 
There  appear  to  be  10  times  as  many  general 
and  flag  officers  as  can  be  justified.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  have  a  list  of  the  admirals 
who  ever  came  within  airplane  range  of  the 
Japs  and  of  the  generals  who  were  imder 
German  or  Japanese  fire.  A  compilation  of 
this  kind  might  prove  that  the  fighting  at 
sea  was  largely  done  by  aviators  and  sub- 
marine sailors  below  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  that  the  land  fighting  was  largely 
directed  by  temporary  officers  and  reservists 
who  did  not  reach  high  rank. 

Congress  cculd  also  determine,  with  profit, 
bow  many  officers  with  prestige  rank  are  now 
detailed  to  quasi-diplomatic  duty.  They  are 
all  preeminently  expendable.  Cccktall- 
drlnklng  soldiers  in  various  capitals  deserve 
no  recognition  whatever  from  the  country. 

Flagrantly  grasping  as  are  the  proclivities 
of  the  services  in  hanging  onto  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  big  brass,  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  not  content.  Senator  Robextzon  has 
charged  that  the  service-merger  bill  carries 
the  seeds  of  military  dictatorship.  It  wotild 
establish  a  single  department  of  military 
forces  tmder  a  single,  all-powerful  super- 
secretary.  It  would  establish  a  permanent 
staff  corps  of  mlllUrlsU.  suspiciously  like  Its 
authoritarian  prototypes,  according  to  the 
Senator.  It  would  provide  for  the  eventual 
domination  by  professional  militarists  of  all 
civilian  agencies  of  government  in  the  event 
of  war.  lU  provisions  for  a  central  intelli- 
gence agency  set  no  limits  to  the  authority 
or  functions  of  the  agency  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Thla  Is  the  barest  outline  o<  the  vast  and 
vague  powers  which  would  be  conferred  by 
this  bill.  It  is  plain  that  the  scheme  must 
be  subjected  to  the  most  searching  public 
examination.  "The  military  continually 
■•eks  to  extend  Its  Infiuence,"  Senator 
BoaxBTsow  has  remarked,  "and  to  take  unto 
ItaaU  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment." If  the  country  wants  to  avoid  hand- 
ing over  Its  management  to  a  military  poUt- 
btutj.  it  will  firmly  impress  upon  the  mili- 
tarists the  fact  that  the  services  are  an  ad- 
jxmct  of  government,  not  the  masters  of 
government. 


Americtns  Mast  Keep  Informed  •■  World 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  acnorxsoTA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1947 
Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  be- 
fore In  the  history  of  this  country  has 
there  been  such  an  urgent  need  for  In- 
formation and  hLstorlcal  knowledge  con- 
cerning world  affairs.  America  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. It  has  become  her  destiny  to  cap- 
tiu-e  the  minds  of  the  people  throughout 
the  universe  and  lead  them  Into  the  paths 
of  democratic  freedoms.  Failure  to  ac- 
cept this  responsibility  can  result  only  in 
a  victory  for  those  forces  which  are  ad- 
vocating totalitarianism. 

Like  all  Congressmen.  I  receive  litera- 
ture from  many  sources  setting  forth  the 
viewpoints  of  one  group  or  another  rela- 
tive to  international  affairs.  These  re- 
ports are  usually  highly  colored  and  can- 


not be  depended  upon  from  the  stand- 
point of  objective  analysis. 

The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  read 
a  report,  published  periodically,  called 
American  World  Intelligence,  edited  by 
Dr.  Christopher  Norborg.  Dr.  Norborg 
is  a  well-known  author  and  university 
professor,  and  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  associated  with  the 
OfiBce  of  Strategic  Services  and  was  con- 
sidered an  outstanding  expert  on  Euro- 
pean affairs.  He  was  chief  of  the  north- 
em  European  section  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Flelief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, during  1944  and  1945. 

His  forthcoming  book  Operation  Mos- 
cow is  destined  to  arouse  wide  discus- 
sion. It  is  Dr.  Norborg 's  opinion  that 
the  next  12  months  will  tell  the  history 
of  international  reconstruction  or  of 
man's  doom.  The  atomic  age  permits  no 
folly. 

Because  I  feel  that  Dr.  Norborg's  logic 
Is  so  well  founded,  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  pass  along  some  of  his  com- 
ments: 

Stalin's  flat  rejection  of  Secretary  Mar- 
shall's earnest  plea  for  cooperation  Is  com- 
parable only  to  Molotov'B  1939  deal  with  Hit- 
ler and  Rlbbentrop. 

Moscow  1947  l£  about  to  duplicate  Moecow 
1939  In  the  fateful  faU  of  that  year  Moe- 
cow rejected  any  alliance  with  the  west.  In 
spite  of  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  Moscow 
Is  once  more  rejecting  the  cooperation  of  the 
victorious  west.  SUllnlst  geopolitics  still 
holds:  He  who  dominates  Oermany  rulea 
Europe. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Moscow  published  a  re- 
vised Stalin  biography  In  which  the  Rus- 
sians are  told  that  the  Soviets  could  have 
won  World  War  II  without  the  assistance  of 
England  or  America. 

The  Kremlin  has  long  since  Informed  Its 
cltlaens  that  It  was  the  Soviet  Army  which 
crushed  Japan.  And  now  Soviet  Prof.  Eugen 
Tarle  warns  that  If  the  western  powers  do 
not  behave,  the  Soviet  armies  wUl  move  to 
occupy  all  Europe. 

What  Is  behind  all  this?  The  Soviets  have 
44  fuUy  equipped  divisions  In  Europe,  ready 
to  march.  They  are  counting  upon  a  Com- 
mtmlst  underground  anny  throughout  Eu- 
rope, estimated  at  a  mlnlmtun  of  2.003,000 
partisans,  to  rise  in  Red  revolution.  The 
Soviets  possess  vastly  improved  V-1  weapotu 
of  enormous  range.  They  are  far  advanced 
in  bacteriological  warfare.  In  fact,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  atom  bomb,  the  Soviet 
armies  would  have  marched  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  ruthleaa  gamblers. 
At  present  their  own  homeland  Is  an  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  vacuum.  They  will, 
therefore,  have  to  live  on  other  nations  for 
some  years.  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Switzer- 
land have  already  rushed  to  the  Kremlin's 
assistance.  The  other  west  European  peoples 
have  sufiered  and  lost  too  much  to  be  of 
much  immediate  help.  Their  own  recon- 
struction programs  are  tremendous.  Their 
dislike  of  dictatorship  Is  deep. 

The  leader  of  Soviet  foreign  poUcy  Is  lidLo- 
tov.  The  men  behind  the  scene  are  Berla 
and  Losovsky.  With  a  secret  service  system 
of  200,000  agente  outside  the  Russian  bor- 
ders, the  Kremlin  U  today  the  beet  Informed 
empire  seat  In  the  world. 

Do  not.  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  imcrltlcal,  dogmatic,  and  stif- 
assured  to  a  fanatic  degree.  This  Soviet 
psychosis  U  the  supreme  danger  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


Moscow  may  be  exceedingly  vrell  Informed. 
Its  judgment  is  notoriously  poor.  The  So- 
viets are,  therefore,  apt  to  overrate  their  own 
strength.  World  War  III  may  become  the 
Inevitable  result. 

The  Nazi  dictator  threatened  that  If  ha 
went  down,  he  would  drag  all  Europe  with 
him  In  the  abyss.  The  nlhUlsts  of  the  Polit- 
buro seem  Intent  ujjon  making  that  threat 
good.  That  Is,  if  the  Christian  nations  let 
them.  Precisely  for  these  nations,  the  true 
meaning  of  the  recent  Moscow  Conference  is 
that  an  issue  has  been  drawn.  It  la  now  up 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  other  demo- 
cratic nations  together  to  follow  a  policy 
which  Is  moral,  strong,  and  consistent 
enough  to  build  a  powerful  peace. 

SPRZBXBCEIf    FKASS 

With  summer  coming  to  the  Arctic,  tha 
dispute  between  Norway  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  joint  mUltary  safe- 
guard of  that  strategic  laland  may  again 
break  Into  the  open.  The  fact  that  Moscow 
last  season  prevented  Norwegian  seal  hunt- 
ing expeditions  from  entering  the  White  Sea 
revealed  that  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  tha 
strategic  significance  of  the  Arctic  in  thi^ 
atomic  day  and  age.  If  the  Norwegians  In- 
tended to  send  military  patrols  to  Snlta- 
bergen  this  simuner,  they  were  not  talking. 

TBI  aOViriB  LEAVINO  TBB  tmf 

Informed  observers  expect  to  see  the  Soviets 
leave  the  United  NaUons  by  September,  if 
not  before.  The  Soviet  move  will  probably 
not  come  in  the  form  of  any  official  break 
with  the  UN.  It  Is  thought  more  likely  that 
Moscow  win  order  Mr.  Oromyko  to  stage  a 
dramatic  walking  out  to  be  followed  by  the 
annoimcement  that  the  Soviet  UN  delegate 
has  been  called  home  for  consultation. 

Such  a  tactic  would  serve  the  Kremlin  wen, 
since  the  Politburo  could  Insist  that  tha 
Soviet  Union  was  still  a  member.  As  a  veto 
power,  the  Soviet  Union  would  claim  that 
the  UN  Secvirlty  Council  could  not  operate 
in  Rtissla's  absence. 

When  this  Incident  happens,  the  other 
nations  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  the  United  Nations  shall  get  down 
to  real  work.  The  prospects  for  a  construc- 
tive and  tough  attitude  on  behalf  of  all  non- 
Soviet  nations  as  to  making  UN  work  are 
growing  better. 

KoixAM  nsAami 

A  weU  placed  native  InteUlgence  obaervar 
writes  concerning  tha  situation  In  Soviet- 
occupied  northern  Korea: 

"The  people  In  the  north  have  been  auf- 
ferlng  and  starving  since  the  very  day  of 
liberation  on  August  15.  1945.  This  has  been 
three  or  four  times  worse  than  anything  that 
happened  before. 

"The  Soviet  soldiers  came  into  Korea  from 
the  Manchurlan  front.  They  have  lived  oft 
the  land.  They  take  food,  clothing,  musical 
Instruments,  watches,  peiis,  and  money.  Tha 
Russians  are  moving  all  Korean  machinery 
to  Russia. 

"It  is  like  a  battlefield  here.  No  one  can 
teU  of  tomorrow.  Danger  comes  at  any 
moment.  There  are  riots  and  strikes  by  tha 
Communists  in  southern  Korea.  You  can 
never  believe  anybody  because  even  your 
brother  can  be  a  Communist.  As  soon  as  you 
are  discovered  by  somebody  as  being  against 
the  Russians  or  against  the  native  Com- 
munists you  are  arrested  and  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  going.  Morality  is  broken. 
Ideas  are  confused.  We  in  Korea  may  have 
to  have  a  dvU  war  between  the  left  and  tha 
right. 

"However.  In  Pyeng  Yang,  the  capital  dty 
In  Northern  Korea,  all  churches  are  full  of 
Christians.  The  more  the  Communists 
persecute,  tha  atrongar  tha  Christiana  be- 
come." 
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Wa  insist  upon  sod  have  avall- 
cf  foods.    Moat  of  us 
with  eara  aad  duertm* 
a  people  wa  anjoy  varied  and 
Kven  tbay  whose  very  IItcs 
to  depend  upon  adberenoe  to  a 
strict  dl4t  traqvently  rafusa  to  follow  the 
advice  o     thetr  phyalclanB.    Tet.  in  numy 
the  world,  lilack  bread  and  a  thin 
moat   be   eaten  re^iilarly.    In 
■racfa  of  fcbe  Orient  every  day^  tare  conslata 
cf  rice  of  nothing. 

wants  to  ba  told  what  goods 

With  us  the  right  li  Anal  to 

aad  to  deeltae  everythtng 

no  reaaoa  Itr  our  aetton. 
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tha  country.  U  tha  dty  ta  appealing,  wa 
establish  ouraelvea  In  some  urban  commua* 
Ity.  No  one  tells  us  where  to  live  any  longer 
than  it  takes  us  to  find  a  place  that  suits  ua 
better.  In  much  of  the  world  the  pecpla 
mtist  llva  where  thair  rsapactlve  govwni 
allow  them  to  Uve  or  where  their 
siBMs  ooaspels  them  to  exist. 

What  Aaserican  wanta  to  ly  told  where  ha 
can  go?  Occastonslly,  we  consign  our  netgh- 
bora  to  Badce  in  a  figurative  sanca.  but.  la 
faet.  we  regard  the  entire  country  and  all  of 
Its  tMrdtory  as  part  of  cur  back  yard.  We  go 
and  eoBse  ?n  peacetime  where  aad  when  wa 
please.  We  answer  to  no  one.  Bvan  nur 
borders  can  ba  croaeed  with  eMe.  As  Ac.^rl- 
cans.  moat  of  us  believe  that  we  have  a  moral 
right  to  visit  any  part  of  thla  glob*  at  aay 
reaaoaabla  time.  Soma  even  contamplata  a 
trip  In  outer  space.  What  Russian  In  his  | 
homeland  Is  accorded  stmllar  prlvUsges  A 
sia^  ooe  wovald  ba  a  novelty. 

What  Amertean  wants  to  be  told  where 
■hall  work?    Poreed  labor  ta  limited  to 
maUtutlona  ta  tha  United  SUtea.    Not  ei 
In  wartime  has  sn   American   civilian 
baea  required  by  law  to  work  anywhere  if 
did  not  wish  to  do  so.    Wa  Induce  the  Ind 
vldual  t4.  work  with  high  pay  and  other  ex 
umenta.    Millions  of  people  in  other  parta 
would   never  have   the   faint 
could  refose  to  work  wl 
they  were  told  to  Ubor  or  that  they 
cput  whan  they  fait  Uke  it. 
What  American  wanU  to  be  told  what 
be?     We  consider  our 
Each  can  foUow  his 
dieutas.    We  isisris  the  right  to  accept 
reject  every  profferad  amuaemant.    We  de 
lip.    We  call  the  umpire  a  btun  on 
that  we  dislike  a  decialon  ha 

aaay  ba  safely  passed  up.   But  not  so  in 

What  American  wanta  to  be  told  what 
sbaU  do  with  his  aKmey?    Our  money  ta 
k  eaa  go  with  it  practically 
We  were  not  requlrad  by  law 
buy  Oovcnuncat  aeeurltiaa  before,  dur 
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la  aaeavdanoa   with   ipprnrsg 
bMgs  ar  carry  aa  accumulation  of  gi 
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au  tc 


of  It  uahampered  by  autocratic  patamalt 
Tha  state  ta  not  our  aole  heir. 

What  AoMrtean  waau  to  be  told  that 
baa  BO  economic  future?    Tboee  would 
fighting  words.    Kvory  ooe  of  r«  has  the  i 
to  better  bta  poaltloa  If  he  can  do  so. 
tunity  ta  open  to  all.    There  are  no  clc 
contests.    Whetlier  we  are  laborers  or  m* 
chanta.  protsasUeisI  bmo.  or  anything  eli 
to  largely  our  ova  eholee.    Within  the  Dmil 
of  otir  respective  sbillUea  we  can  move  fr 
into  snother.  either  up  or 
scale.     Ihto  right  could  ha 
to   be   appHeaMe   la   many   ot 
natloiM. 

What  Amanean  arants  to  ba  toM  that 
must   do   anything   affecting   his  easoot 
itfef    Tha  answer  ta  both  immediate  and 
ttlva:  There  ta  no  such  American.     None 
tata  because  our  heritage  has  been  the  Ir 
vktual   eronomlc   freedom  inherent  In 
system  of  tna  snlei piles. 

aay  time,  baa  eeor  provlBMI  the  people  wit 
Its  jurlsdletloo  with  similar  •aama^  fr 
dam?    We   exalt   ewy   human   bil 
Hgflt  cf  sslsetlaa.  In  the  economic  sense. 
ataeolute.    AU  niuat  yield  to  hta  voi\mt 
choice.    Be.  ooUecueely.  governs  et 
Ic  trend.    Under  what  other  kind  of 
systam  baa  tha  individual,   sa 
eea  eoaaUtored  of  the  slightest 
portanoe? 
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admission  of  injtutloe  to  the  teachere,  their 
pay  raise  was  integrated  into  a  promotional 
system.  On  the  merits  of  thta  plan  I  shaU 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  public-school 
supertntondents.  At  the  New  York  Unlver- 
alty  Bducatlonal  Conference  on  AprU  18. 
1M7.  the  system  for  merit-rstlng  public- 
school  teachers  adopted  at  the  Governor's 
dictation  was  called  Impracticable  and  un- 
workable by  a  three-fourths  majority.  More 
than  half  of  them  oppoaed  the  law  even  in 
principle. 

Theae  teachers  suffered  a  great  Injustice. 
The  Governor  gives  a  glowing  account  of  what 
was  belatedly  done  to  rectify  this  situation, 
but  tomorrow's  pennies  will  not  buy  bread 
for  yesterday.  Glib  talk  about  complicated 
formulae  for  merit  rating,  morale,  and  the 
benefits  of  edtication  generally  wlU  not  ob- 
sctue  the  fact  that  a  faithful  body  of  elvU 
servants  was  treated  shamefiUly.  Finding 
no  hope  of  decent  and  fair  treatment  the 
school  teachers  In  Buffalo  went  on  strike  for 
a  decent  living  wage.  In  anger  and  retalia- 
tion ugalnst  the  teachers,  and  acting  on  the 
principle  that  you  must  never  forgive  those 
jniu  have  injured,  the  Governor  dictated  the 
vengeftil  Ckmdon  WadUn  Act. 

Before  I  discuss  thta  partlctUar  example  of 
the  Governor's  spite,  may  I  stress  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Percy  completely  dta- 
avows  the  right  to  strike  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic employees  whoae  activities  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.  Preaident  Roosevelt.  President  Tru- 
man. Mayor  OT>wyer,  and  other  great  Demo- 
cratic spokesmen  have  consistently  and 
forthrlghtly  voiced  these  principles.  These 
principles  were  In  the  law  before  the  Condon- 
Wadlin  bill  was  enacted.  This  the  Governor 
was  forced  to  admit  and  when  pressed  for 
a  reason  for  the  new  legislation  he  said  that 
unless  the  law  was  restated  "we  shoxild  go 
on  to  an  Increasingly  chaotic  condition." 

The  previous  law  had  never  proved  defi- 
cient before  the  Governor's  own  admlntatra- 
tlon  of  It.  There  had  never  been  a  strike 
of  public  employeee  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
mintatratlon.  The  reasons  why  the  Governor 
faUed  in  hta  own  admlntatration  ot  the  law 
ta  best  seen  In  the  teachers'  strike  In  Buffalo. 
Iitatead  of  dealing  promptly  and  forthrlghtly 
with  tha  ever-Increasing  Injustice  of  a  less-^ 
than-Uvlng  wage  for  the  teachers,  the  Gov- 
ernor passed  the  problem  on  to  hta  commit- 
tee—which pondered  over  It  several  years, 
whUe  the  teachers  waited  In  vain  for  a  decent 
Uvlng  wage  to  which,  on  the  Governor's  own 
admission,  they  were  entitled. 

If  the  principle  of  no  right  to  strike  was, 
as  Dewey  admits,  already  In  the  law.  we  may 
well  ask  what  was  the  reason  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Condon-Wadlln  law. 
The  motlvee  are  twofold: 
1.  New  and  puiUtlve  penalties  were  added, 
which  surpsss  in  severity  anything  since 
Ubor  fought  lU  way  out  of  the  "yeUow  dog' 
contract  humiliation. 

a.  The  Governor  put  himself  in  competi- 
tion with  Senator  Taft  for  the  extreme  reac- 
tionary delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1048. 

The  law  does  nothing  to  eliminate  the 
causes  which  produce  strikes.  It  provides  no 
machinery  for  hearing  grievances.  It  was 
not  constructive.     It  was  ptmltlve  only. 

In  hta  speech,  the  Governor  used  the  words 
"chaotic  condition"  In  speaking  of  the  labor 
situation.  If  he  had  in  mind  the  strikes  In 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  I  would  remind  him 
that  thoee  cities  have  Republican  admlnta- 
tatraUons.  I  would  also  remliid  him  that  the 
city  of  New  York  employs  185,000  and  there 
has  never  been  a  strlks  on  the  part  of  tha 
public  employees  of  New  York  City. 

The  words  "chaotic  condition"  could,  with 
more  truth,  be  applied  to  the  Governor's  fiscal 
poilelss.  As  we  have  seen,  these  fiscal  poll- 
dee  have  put  the  local  governments  In  a 
strait  Ja^et.  and  the  Buffalo  and  Bochester 
stnkm  were  prlmarUy  due  to  the  InablUty  of 


the  local  governments  to  provide  Uvlng  wagce 
for  their  clvU  esmice  employees. 

You  wiU  rwnember  that  when  Herbert 
Lehman  retired  as  governor  he  left  to  hta 
successor  a  fiscal  plan  and  tax  system  which 
produced  the  greatest  stxrplus  in  the  htatory 
of  any  State  In  the  Union.  During  the  war 
years  and  thereafter,  the  sotirces  of  the 
State's  revenues  expanded.  Thta  was  not 
true  of  the  sources  of  local  revenue,  chiefly 
the  real-estate  tax.  As  a  result,  the  local 
governments  were  not  able  to  increase  the 
pay  envelopea  of  public  employeee  com- 
mensurately  with  the  rise  In  living  coets. 
The  Democratic  Party  suggested  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  State's  surplus  with  the 
munlcipalitlea,  but  the  Governor  Inatated 
that  the  surplus  was  a  "trust  fxmd"  for  re- 
turning veterans.  Of  the  betrayal  of  that 
trust.  I  ahaU  speak  later. 

The  problem  of  the  mtinldpaUtlas  was 
dealt  with  in  true  Dewey  faahion.  After 
years  of  driay.  with  inadequate  pay  for  clvll- 
servlce  employees,  the  local  governments 
were  empowered  at  the  last  session  of  the 
leglslattire  to  levy  new  and  burdensome  sales 
and  nuisance  taxes.  B\islne8s  and  corporate 
taxes  had  been  redlSced.  So  the  way  was  laid 
for  increasing  taxes  on  those  least  able  to 
pay,  when  the  coet  of  Uvlng  of  the  wage- 
earner  was  already  too  high.  And  thta  at  a 
time  when  corporate  and  business  reports 
showed  record  earnings  for  aU  time.  An  ef- 
fective method  of  State  collection  of  taxea 
has  been  abandoned  and  the  local  govem- 
menta  wlU  be  forced  into  new  and  tmtried 
methods  of  tax  collection. 

The  county  executive  of  Westchester,  a 
Republican,  by  the  way,  criticized  the  new 
scheme  as  follows,  "Thta  would  be  a  c<Hn- 
pletely  new  function  to  county  government 
and  neceesltate  the  esUblishment  of  a  tax- 
collection  bureau,  if  the  provtalons  of  the 
law  were  to  be  carried  out  effectively. 
•  •  •  Education  ta  a  Stato  function.  If 
additional  funds  are  required  In  any  cotmty. 
the  SUte  ta  the  proper  agency  to  coUect  and 
dtatrlbute  such  funds  through  Stats  depart- 
ments and  agenclee  already  organised  and 
existing." 

Now,  why  was  a  new  and  untried  system  of 
tax  coUectlon  fotated  upon  the  local  govem- 
menta  at  a  time  when  the  State  had  de- 
creased taxes  on  those  beet  able  to  payT 
Only  because  the  Governor  would  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  so  as  to  be  able  to  aay  before 
the  Republican  National  Convention  meets. 
"I  have  reduced  taxes."  But  you,  the  tsz- 
payer,  wUl  pay  more  taxee.  Tou  wlU  pay 
these  special  Dewey  taxea  every  time  you  buy 
clothing  and  every  time  you  go  to  the  movies 
or  a  ball  game.  Dewey  did  not  reduce  taxes. 
He  shifted  them  to  the  wage  earner. 

The  State  stirplus  was  referred  to  by 
Dewey  as  a  tnut  fund  for  veterans.  Had  the 
entire  surplus  of  1600,000,000  been  devoted 
to  housing  for  the  veterans  It  would  have 
been  the  best  war  memorial  that  the  Stato 
of  New  York  could  devise.  As  it  ta,  a  smaU 
fracticm  of  the  surplus  has  been  devoted  to 
emergency  housing.  The  fact  ta  that  more 
than  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  aU  veterans' 
emergency  housing  has  been  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  And  It  ta  also  a  fact 
that  not  one  alngle  permanent  housing  proj- 
ect has  been  erected  In  New  York  Stoto  which 
was  not  planned  and  initiated  by  either 
Governor  Lehman  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Governor's  response  to  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  the  veterans  for  housing  has 
been  tragic.  A  major  part  of  the  surplus 
has  been  allocated  to  a  luxury  boulevard, 
which  WlU  compete  with  veterans'  housing 
for  materials  and  labor.  Why?  Because 
road  buUdlng  up-State  ta  the  source  of  the 
Bepubllcan  campaign  war  chest. 

So  far  as  the  veterans'  bonus  ta  ooncemed. 
It  WlU  be  paid  for  largely  by  ttie  veterans 
themselves  out  of  Increased  dgaretto  tasea 
and  Increased  Income  taxes.  With  oharao- 
tortatlc  oontompt.  he  has.  In  affect,  said:  "U 


they  want  a  bonus,  let  them  pay  for  It  them- 
selves.'* And  thta  at  a  time  when  buslnsm 
and  eorporato  tazss  have  been  substantially 
reduced. 

So  far  as  the  propoeal  if  the  Democratio 
Party  fcM*  a  great  Stato  tiniversity  ta  oon- 
cemed, it  has  been  referred  by  the  Governor 
to  another  commission.  And  the  ambitiona 
of  thoviKinds  of  your  boys  and  girls  for  pro- 
fessional education,  medical,  dental,  and  so 
forth,  mtut  be  denied,  and  thta.  In  the 
richest  Stato  in  the  Union. 

In  these  ways  the  problems  of  labor,  the 
veteran,  and  the  taxpayer  have  been  har- 
nessed to  the  overweening  ambition  of  one 
man  to  be  President.  The  craft  of  the  Gov- 
ernot's  scheme  ta  beet  iUustrated  in  one  in- 
stance which  may  have  Escaped  general 
notice.  During  the  last  seeslon  of  the  legta- 
lature  a  special  law  was  passed  giving  the 
Governor  the  right  to  a];H>o^t  a  United  Stotea 
Senator  until  the  election  of  IMS,  if  one  of 
the  incumbents  should  die  in  office.  The 
Governor  wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  rival 
to  hta  own  ambitions  could  be  elected  In 
1047.  Any  embarrassment  to  the  present 
United  States  Senat(»«.  one  of  whom  was 
seriously  lU  at  the  time,  was  nithleesly 
disregarded. 

In  another  Instance  of  personal  law- 
making in  quest  for  personal  power,  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  closing  hours  of  the  legtalative 
session  arrogated  to  himself,  in  the  peiBon  of 
hta  budget  director,  powers  formerly  vested 
in  the  commissioner  of  public  works.  The 
Democratic  Party — the  people's  party— op- 
poses the  ending  of  repreeentatlve  govern- 
ment In  New  York  by  the  Dewey  admlntatra- 
tion. We  are  opposed  to  hta  personal  leglala- 
tlon,  to  hta  tax  policies  which  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  wage  earner.  In  hta 
maneuvering  for  political  advantage  he 
wished  to  say  he  had  reduced  taxes,  so  he 
strangled  the  local  governments,  denied  their 
dvU  servants  a  living  wage,  provoked  condi- 
tions which  gosded  them  to  strike,  and  then 
covered  up  hta  mistake  by  fotatlng  the  Stoto^ 
responslhUlty  for  taxes  u|>on  the  localities 
and  struck  at  labor  with  yeUow-dog 
legislation. 

The  legtalaUve  siaelon  of  1M7  might  well 
be  called  Dewey's  price  for  the  Prealdency— > 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  ta  the  Stato  of  New 
York. 


ReoffaBBAtioB  of  the  Ezecnthre  Branck 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs' 
ZN  THS  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNITXD  STATSS 

Tuesday,  May  20  (leoislatlve  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RiccMtB  an  editorial 
entitled  "Handicap  to  Economy."  whicb 
appeared  in  the  Press,  of  Eyansville. 
Ind.  The  editorial  relates  to  the  Joint 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  which  Representative 
Brown  of  Ohio  has  introduced  in  the 
House,  providing  for  the  making  of  a 
study  leading  to  a  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou>. 
as  follows: 

BAimcapTO  aooKoicT 

It  Is  possible  that.  In  some  eases,  congres- 
sional pruning  of  the  Federal  budget  wUl  go 
harmfully  too  far. 
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And  tiM  Mtaili  of  Wtttmtd  departmvnta  And 
■CmetM  o   tto«tr  own  MMVd  IM««  «U1 
ivtnpi  M  art  poalM*  aw' 

I't  imprMMd  by  Um  Waahlacton 
of 


•ow. 


n  tetrytni 
•bovsimi  » 
asd  earirvl 


Mt  Which  w«.  for  tlM 
Ual.    unlm- 


tiB 


tua  actlTl^  wtth  many  fewer  dotlan  tnm 
UM  tsapa|«r*. 

■hould  know  man  about  what 

to  do.    A  food  ami  at  th«  cutUat 

ef  Mavnu  mfonnatton 

toth«  La  ftol- 

Act.  the  ap- 

BOW  h««« 

than 

and  th«y  IhouM  ha  aqulppad  to  do  a  bettar 
Job  tn  tha  rutwa. 
Wa  belt  rr«.  though.  Oonfraaa  alwaya  wtll 

laaatha 
la  ataa- 
t  up  to  data, 
of  tha  Oovanunent'a  ezacu- 
ao  eoaaplds  that  «IM  paopla 
It.  tha  PraaMant  «aat  ao- 
mparly  and  Ooapaaa  cant  eontrol 
baflttnf  n^iaa  ol  dti^lcatad  cvuil, 
authority,  waata,  and  InetBctency. 
TWO  ite^ubUcana  a— >af  Leaag  «  Maaaa- 
and  RepranaMMva  Bbuwn  of 
hat«  pcopoaad  a  hopeful  rvmady. 
Thay  aug]  aat  a  tboroogh  stxidy  at  the  ezacu- 
ttva  hffao  h  by  a  blpartlaan  iwmlaalnn.  tn- 
clQitnf  ai  I  prlTata  dtlaena  (aeogBtaed  aa  au- 
qn  management.  The  Prealdent 
would  join  tB  nawtng  tha  > 
R  voold  raport  to  Mtnaij  II 

t 
koeratic 


pUfla^ 

Tha 

tiTa 

cant 

parrlaatt 

it.    It  li  I 


■k  taak  will  ba  long 
it  gaU  started 


Oact  a  Waltr  Boy,  Atways  ■  Water  Boy? 


jla)iuibion  of  remarks 

or 

GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


HOT 


ni  THi 


mj 
of 

the 

den 

authorit; 


Rooai  or 


ATIVS 


May  29. 1947 


Ur.  eCHWABE  of  OklAboaa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aevtral  years  aco  I  was  called 
upoo  to  address  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts 
friends.  I  was  requested  to 
talk  upon  an  actual  experience 
bbyhood.  whicb  would  illustrate 
impcrtance  of  obedience  to  ths  or> 
giv^n  by  our  seniors  azxl  tfaose  in 
They  wanted  my  narration  to 
the  fact  that  young  peopla 
freqikently  put  to  the  test  wbsn  tbc7 
I  kware  of  It.  and  that  the  way  In 
yt  uth  responds  to  such  tests  fre- 
mahles  an  emptoyer  or  the  oos 
orders  to  determine  the  char- 
the  boy.  Hence  I  chose  an 
experience  from  my  own  Ufe  with 
that  I  considered  most  whole- 
spoke  to  tlMig  boys  OD  the  sub- 
a  Water  Bar.  Always  a  Water 
foUowinf  is  irtkat  I  said  on 


a  water  boy?    Bare  yon 

al   taak  to  partorm.  which 

ktte«etbar  to  your  Ukhig?    During 
I  dara  aay  tha   majority  of  ua 


of  190S  tha  director  at  ad> 
at  the  laigeat  State  falra 
In  the  MMfla  WaaS.  aflar  I  had  eooaum- 
mated    a    buaUwaa    tiaaaatitliai    with    him«i 
mii  how  I  wooM  Bba  to  aeU  admia-j 
at  the  8UU  fair  that  fall.    l' 
I  would  appreciate  the  oppor« 
tUBtty.     Be  Infonaad  aa  that  aU  at   tbo] 
ticket  aeUera  ware  aao  who  bad  worked  to  I 
a   bank.     They   ware   tellera   tn   the   largav' 
banka  or  oMeera   to   amaU  country   banfes.; 
At  any  rate  they  were  auppoaed  to  have  hatf  < 
ble  experience  In  handling  money,  j 
eh&nite,  and  the  like. 
At  that  time  I  had  been  In  colletra  4  years! 
and  I  thought  tbe  aaaealatlon  and  czperleneo^ 
would  be  benetVdal  to  me.     I  ooiialdere<1  It 
aomewbat  of  an  hooor.  aa  well  aa  a  priTl«| 
lege,  atnea  I  had  never  worked  la  a  b«nk.j 
to  be  aaaoelated  with  aoch  men  and  put 
a  level   with  them      Truly.   I  fait  flatter 
and   U   ta  not  m>  dlflk^t   to  flatter   yc 
and  particularly  eollefe  a^udaBta.  who  hav 
come  to  think  tnat  they  really  know  eno« 
to  take  a  poaiucm  by  the  aide  of  aaperlc 
and  aeaaoned  men.    Later  they  eome  to 
lae  that  their  acholaatlc  attalnmenta  a)( 
do  not  qualify  them  for  many  poaltlona 
which  they  had  hitherto  considered  th* 
aelvee  emlnenUy  fitted. 

I  appeared  oo  the  opening  day  at  tbe  falT^ 
and  went  immediately  to  the  admlnlatratl 
building  where  the  director  who  had  pr 
laed  me  the  Job  had  hia  headquarters, 
greeted  me  cordially,  but  toM  aae  be 
j«Bl  then  to  talk  to  me.  and 
M  to  aee  him  an  hour  later.    ~ 
I  letuiued  to  tala 
Iflw  for  ma  to  roaUi 
aad  tto  sdpa  and  aee  that  a  cup  and 
ware  ptaead   to   each   ticket -erillng 
and  that  I  abould  get  aorae  Ice  and  All 
bocketa  wtth  water  and  keep  them  filled 
the  ticket  aalaaaaan  aad   money  dianf 
About  a  hoora  later  I  returned,  aad.  in 
awar  to  hia  quaetlon  aa  to  how  I  had  gott 
■InBg.  I  told  him  that  I  had  all  of  the  mi 
aupplled  with  tee  water.     He  ezpraaeed 
proval  and  remarked  that  It  waa  rather 
In  thoee  booths  and  that  be  wanted  me 
aee  that  the  men  ware  kept  cupplled  wii 
laa  water  all  day.    At  the  cloae  of  that  dayl 
he  ordered  me  to  report  at  7  o'ric 
■BBTBlng     Upon  my  arrival,  he 
rsetod  IM  to  eontinue  my  aervleea  aa  wa 
boy   the  second  day.     At  tba  atow  Of 
aaeood  days  worT.  the  dlraetor  aMMd 
fedw  I  liked  my  Job.    Tb  be  sure  I  want 
to  say  that  I  dldat  like  tt.  bat  I  had 
trained   from  earlleat  etaUdhood  to  do 
that  had  beea  aarigaad  SM.  and 
wall,  without  anaaplatolt,    Bence. 
•^  la  all  ilgM 
tItooBgatI' 
I  came  over  here.    Nevartheleaa.  I  an  willl 
to  do  whatever  you  want  aie  to,  alace  I 
alMady  oa  the  grovad."     Ble  oely  rema 
wm:  "^ery  well.    Too  aM  that  tha  boya 
have  tee  water  agate  thla 

to  the  oOee  when  you  shall  have 
them  on  your  firat  round."    Again. 


Vpoo  my  return   to  the  admlclstratl 
buUdtng .  the  dtreetor  gave  nte  a  badge 
pSa  OB  toy  aoat  lapel,  which  read  ~Cone<*t 
of  adtolartaaa.'*  aad  told  dm  tn  yfrj   u 
worda  that  he  waa  placing  me  In  charge 
an  the  ticket  sellera  at  the  fair.    Be  explal 
that  I  would  be  laapeaalbia  tor  aaeing  ti 
the  aalaanen  had  Uckata.  the  BMBey  chani 
aapto  etomge.  and  that  I  would  be  provli 
with  a  conveyance  to  tianB|inH  bm  from 
Ucket-eening  booth  to  the  otber  aad  to 
oAce.  with  two  plaln-elothea  policemen 
a  prtvato  detective  who  would  accompany 
afjBawa  I  went. 

We  had  twenty-odd  ticket  aaleaaicn  at 
entrance  gatce  and  the  granrtatand. 


and  for  fear  they 
a  poaitlou  aupa> 
cautioned  me  not 
the  faet  that  I 
It  waa  my  duty 
the  saleaaten.  take 
lect  the  caah  troto 
the  day  and  brtog 
building  and  turn 
of  the  fair,  and  at 
)ulre  the  return  uf 
dUtrlbuted.  or  the 
for.    A  horae  ahow 
(bt.  and  the  dlrec- 
be  In  charge  oX  the 
and  to  manage 
le  gatea  and  doors. 
I  to  aa  about  supply- 
ilng  water.     But  I 
laubatltute  had  been 
trvlce      When  the 
director  of  admla- 
the  time  f or  aU  of 
ting  xinder  me  and 
their  money,  before 
Re  then  handed  me 
>e  full  period  of  tbe 
par  day.  whereas 
paM  only  $6  per 
klaed  me  the  summer 
me  the  voucher  he 
being  water  boy  at 
liled.     He   said.   "I 
of  stuff  yuu  had  in 
would  obey  orders. 
Id   be   willing  to  do 
to  be  done.     Tou 
that  renpect,  and  I 
thoroufhneaa    wtth 
^e  dutlee  of  water  boy 
anywhere  I  placed 
[put  you  in  charire  of 
}uld  like  for  you  to 
the  same  poeltioa." 
be  appreciated  fully, 
thing   of   the   char- 
fof  tbe  State  fair  to 
He  waa  a  man  past 
A   poaltlre  char- 
ging personality,  un- 
ilnded.  and  eonald- 
o(  human  nature. 
|r^  one  or  two  terms 
He   owned   or   con* 
12  country  banks  In 
He  was  a  practical 
in  1.000  acres  of  the 
le  MlMlBBlppl   R'.ver 
,  the  martSBlppl  River 
was  a  llveatock  and 
acale  and  an  astute 
ired  the  confidence 
knew  him.     He  was 
itld  and  placid  man- 
[wln  against  all  odds, 
poattlon  proper  and 
Ittle  achclastlc  trato- 
»d  tn  the  •njniverrtty 
[was  a  man  of  com- 
It  vhen  he  spoke,  all 
that  he  meant 

I   left   the  fair- 
It  feeling  more  Ira- 
felt  alnce.    But  X 
ttinately.  I  had  fol- 
of  doing  cheerfully. 
iplalnlng.  whatever 
|been  teught  to  adapt 
ke  clrcumstencea.  and 
with  the  faith  that 
rarded  for  doing  well 
Isced  to  be  done,  al- 
ether  just  what  wa 

upon  my  mind, 

a  water  boy  once 

that  one  must  con- 

rwater  boy.     Often  It 

sibllltlea.    Tbe  bl- 

iX  people  witness  this 
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Frequently  our  employers,  especially  the 
older  generation,  in  dealing  with  the  young- 
er, U5e  auch  methoda  as  a  test  to  determine 
our  character,  our  attitude,  and  our  faith. 
In  aome  Instancea  we  are  prone  to  become 
Impatient  and  Intolerant,  which  leada  to  our 
own  imdolng.  Ordinarily  youth  doea  not 
realize  at  the  time  that  In  such  cases  he  Is 
betag  put  to  the  test.  Occasionally  he  will 
revolt,  and.  without  his  knowing  it.  such 
revolt  la  the  cause  of  his  not  being  promot- 
ed, and  ultimately  of  his  losing  his  position 
and  finding  It  ever  more  difficult  to  obtain 
another  chance.  I  have  known  Instances 
where  employers  have  said,  after  It  was  too 
late.  If  you  had  not  acted  as  you  did.  I  would 
not  have  discharged  you.  for  I  had  in  mind. 
If  you  went  ahead  and  did  well  whatever 
work  was  assigned  to  you,  that  I  would  pro- 
mote you  to  a  position  of  greater  responsi- 
bility, carrying  more  substantial  emolu- 
mente.  We  have  all  known  of  occasional 
instanoes  of  melancholy  and  dlscotirage- 
ment  which  follow  In  the  wake  of  such  ex- 
periences. Touth  is  prone  to  give  up  too 
quickly.  We  are  Inclined  to  underestimate 
the  value  and  Importance  of  such  testa  of 
bumbleneas.  After  all.  In  many  Instences, 
the  little  things  of  life  are  the  ones  that 
cotmt  moat.  Small  services  well  per- 
formed, although  they  may  appear  to  us  In- 
stgnlflcant  and  unlmportint,  frequently 
convince  the  employer  thac  eventually  the 
employee  will  capably  and  faithfully  per- 
form tbe  larger  tasks  when  the  responsibil- 
ity is  his  to  shoulder. 

Of  couTM,  no  one.  with  ambition,  wante  to 
be  a  water  boy  always.  Much  leas  does  one 
who  has  had  aeveral  years  of  college  training 
feel  that  he  would  like  to  tie  a  mere  water 
boy  at  a  State  fair  when  he  thought  he  was 
to  be  and  had  been  premised  that  be  would 
t>e  put  on  a  level  with  experienced  bank  clerks 
and  officers.  His  vanity  shrinks.  Be  is  hu- 
miliated. But  humbleness  and  swallowed 
pride,  with  a  determination  to  make  good  at 
whatever  task  is  assigned  him,  will  almost 
always  be  followed  by  a  promotion  to  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  that  will  call  forth 
the  greatest  poasibilltles  of  which  one  is 
capable. 

Hence,  once  a  water  t>oy  always  a  water 
boy?  No.  Not  necessarily  so.  It  depends 
upon  the  Individual,  his  early  training — his 
breeding.  If  you  please.  The  answer  to  the 
question  depends  largely  upon  the  Indtvld- 
uals  own  reaction.  The  future  is  generally 
measured  by  the  attitude  and  disposition 
with  which  we  go  about  the  performance  of 
any  duty  that  lies  before  us.  the  thorough- 
ness and  determination  with  which  we  at- 
tack the  problems  which  confront  us  in  every- 
day life,  be  they  large  or  small,  and  the  faith 
within  us  that  we  are  measuring  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  our  positions.  The  future 
U.  after  all.  Just  a»x)ut  what  we  make  it  for 
ouraelvea.  After  having  nu  the  gamut  of 
human  experiences,  will  we  not  have  to  ad- 
mit we  have  been  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
authors  of  our  own  destinies? 

Usually  we  cannot  appreciate  fully  otir 
opportunltles  until  it  is  too  late.  In  retro- 
spect, we  are  Inclined  to  think  and  say  that  If 
we  had.  or  had  not.  done  thus  and  so.  things 
would  have  t>een  different.  We  are  all  good 
at  making  exctiaea  for  our  failures.  It  does 
saem  at  tlmea  that  fate  prevente  our  ad- 
vancement, and  there  are  external  Influences 
which  play  a  lll>eral  role  in  molding  oiu:  fu- 
tures. But,  by  and  large,  he  who  Is  faith- 
ful to  the  performance  of  the  smaller  tasks 
of  life  la  undoubtedly  t>etter  qualified  to 
perform  the  larger  responsibilities,  and  to  no 
other  way  can  one  expect  to  t>ecome  success- 
ful In  the  greater  spheres  of  activity.  The 
Great  Teacher  once  said,  "•  •  •  he  that 
ahall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted":  again. 
to  the  parable  of  the  talents.  "Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  wUl  set  thee  over 
many  thlnga":  and.  on  another  occasion: 
"He  that  U  faithful  to  that  which  U  least  is 
faithful  also  to  much." 


Now  for  His  Epitaph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  REPRESSNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  May  20, 1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  May  18, 1947: 

NOW  roB  HIS  KPrrAPB 

The  day  when  an  ancient  debt  which  the 
world  owes  to  a  champion  of  freedom,  whoae 
daring  in  l>ehalf  of  liberty  made  him  not  only 
a  notable  martyr,  but  lifted  him  tieyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  land  to  enshrine  him  a 
flgbter  for  freedom  all  admire.  Is  begtonlng  to 
dawn. 

Some  years  hence,  the  dying  wish  of  RobCTt 
Emmet.  aS-year-old  Irish  patriot,  expressed 
as  he  stood  In  the  dock  to  Dublin,  condemned 
to  die  because  he  led  an  abortive  revolt  for 
Justice  in  hU  little  land,  will  be  fulflUed. 
His  simple  yet  stirring  appeal  for  someone 
to  write  his  epltoph  will  l>e  answered. 

■very  student  of  eloquence  knows  toe 
classic  peroration  of  his  address  to  the  doom- 
ing bench,  which  was  in  fact  his  own  funeral 
oration:  "Let  no  man  write  my  epiteph;  for 
as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dares  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  Ig- 
norance disperse  them  •  •  •  when  my 
country  tekes  ite  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  tlU  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written." 

Come  September,  it  wUl  t>e  a  lapae  of  144 
years  in  mankind's  upward  march  to  free- 
dom since  Robert  Emmet  was  publicly  be- 
headed In  the  Btreete  of  Dublin.  And  last 
Thursday,  In  Boston,  the  drive  for  a  United 
Ireland  waa  launched  again — a  campaign 
to  wipe  out  the  unnatural  division  of  the 
little .  nation  and  Join  all  the  33  counties 
Into  a  solid  political  and  economic  unit. 

Captain  Ireland  of  Northern  Ireland  gave 
impettis  to  tbe  project  which  should  have 
much  support  here  In  America — an  America 
which  so  recently  fought  to  free  the  peoples 
of  Europe  from  similar  dividing  tectics  as 
practiced  l>y  the  Hltlerlan  dictetorshlp. 

It  was  by  the  merest  chance,  yet  It  was  also 
an  auspicious  coincidence  that  Captain  Ire- 
land chose  Thursday  last  for  his  Boston  visit 
to  stir  public  optolon  to  right  a  wrong  which 
is  patently  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  no'  only 
Americans,  Englishmen.  Frenchmen.  Bol- 
landers.  Belgians  and  others,  but  350,000  sons 
of  Eire  bearing  arms  to  British  uniforms  to- 
scrilied  in  blood  on  imperishable  tablete. 

For  100  years  ago  last  Thursday  there 
passed  away  to  Genoa,  perhapa  the  greatest 
orator  that  evrr  lived  stoce  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  eloqtient  Irishman.  Daniel 
O'Connell.  scholar  and  counselor,  whoae 
words  fired  tbe  soul  of  a  conquered  but  un- 
subdued people  to  break  century -old  shackles 
of  gailtog  and  preposterous  t>ondage. 

On  the  part  of  some  Americans  of  Irish 
ancestry  or  other  ancestries,  toere  may  be 
mlsglvtogs  and  doubte  that  Eire  at  this  time 
should  raise  the  question  of  the  elimination 
of  partition  because  of  timid  fears  that  strife 
agato  will  be  stirred  and  blood  once  mcM-e 
will  flow  to  a  land  which  Is  loved  by  them 
for  ite  ruins  more  than  for  ite  righte. 

Tet,  common  sense  would  Indicate  that 
vrlplng  out  the  artificial  barrier  between  peo- 
ple essentially  tbe  same,  so  that  Ireland  may 
become  one  and  thereby  stronger  to  meet 
the  onrush  of  communism  sweeping  Europe, 
should  be  achieved  easily  around  a  cotrneU 
teble  to  a  similar  manner  to  the  effort  now 


being  made  to  brtog  long-delayed  Jvistloe  to 
Paleattoe. 

The  ypgiiah  Government,  now  extending 
freedom  to  India  and  Burma,  can  hardly 
argue  toat  nearer-to-home  people  must  be 
kept  apart  who  were  once  united.  Too  re- 
cently she  engaged  to  a  war  to  check  the 
divide-and-conquer  policy  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  threatened  by  such  a  system 
to  slice  up  and  overwhelm  the  world. 

Tbe  English  Govemnxent  now  to  power, 
which  publicly  sete  such  a  store  by  ite  cham- 
pionship of  the  common  man  and  lesser  peo. 
pies,  has  an  outstanding  opportvmlty  to  right 
an  ancient  wrong  with  a  mtoimum  of  dispute 
and  wto  many  friends.  If  It  seizes  the  op- 
portunity, another  contribution  will  be  made 
to  world  peace,  and  the  dvist  of  Emmet  and 
O'Connell  will  rest  easier.  So  will  the  dust 
of  those  other  universal  champions  of  human 
rights,  Samuel  Adams  and  Abraham  Ltoooto, 
who  were  akin  to  toem  in  patriotism  because 
they  loved  mankind. 


IndastrUl  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  20. 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
great  forces  are  at  work  in  the  United 
States  today  to  destroy  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise.  This  Congress  has  re- 
cently passed  legislation  dealing  with 
monopolistic  tendencies  of  labor,  and 
labor  itself  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  that 
legislation,  although  the  leadership  is  re- 
t>elling  against  it  vigorously  at  this  mo- 
ment. Time  will  prove  conclusively  that 
Congress  acted  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
wisdom  in  the  [Missage  of  this  legislation 
and  labor — at  least  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor — will  come  to  recognize  that  this 
bill  is  an  emancipation  bill  taking  labor 
itself  out  from  under  tbe  heel  of  lis 
domineering  leadership. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  another 
force  equally  dangerous  to  the  free  en- 
terprise "systero  and  that  is  the  question 
of  financial  monopolies.  Each  succeeding 
month  we  see  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
concentrate  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  a  limited  number  of  people. 
The  door  is  gradually  closing  on  free  en- 
terprise. The  small  businessman  is  suf- 
fering at  the  hands  of  labor  on  one  side 
and  at  the  hands  of  large  capital  groups 
on  the  other  side.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  deal  with  monop- 
oly groups  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
we  have  dealt  with  monopoly  labor 
groups. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  speech  made  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Fre«ir,  member 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  monopoly  as  we 
see  it  in  the  United  States  today: 

IwuDsraiAL  PioBLxacs  and  the  Fcdisal  Teadx 
CoscMiasiOM 


In  the  opinion  of  tbe  average  citizen  the 
proper  relationship  of  Government  to  busi- 
ness is  one  in  which  the  Government  exer- 
cises a  minimum  regulatory  control  com- 
patible with  protecting  the  public  toterest. 
and  at  the  aame  time  exerte  a  maximum  effort 
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whleb  ■■mill  prtor  to  tba  wV  (final  rci 
n   t)      What  another  war  would  do  to 
tend  and  entrench  such  dotalnaUon  by 
few  over  the  many  neede  nb  •"■■■■■;• 

Tbe  degree  of  prewar  concentration  in 
eeonomy  as  a  whole  and  to  maniifactui 
induatrte.  to  particular  *-•««*>  ^^J^*  „ 
port  of  the  flenau  Small  Bualneaa  Commll 
t^  anMnK**^  to  January  1946 : 
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owned  aboM gl  pawmt  of  aU  "»•  J"*^, «'., 
the  nonflnanclal  corporations  of  the  counli 
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It  imrpoaee  to  industrial  labora- 
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^..^  4  percent  of  all  tbe  aaaai 

turlng  corporation*  e«med  g4  percent 
the  net  profiU  of  all  manufacturtng  ' 
rations. 

liore  than  S7  percent  of  the  total  value 
manufactured  products  waa  prod\»ced  uni^ 
eendlUona  where  the  four  largeat  produc 
at  each  product  turned  out  over  50  per* 
of  the  total  United  Statca  output. 

One-Unth  of  1  percent  of  all  the  Anna 
the  country  In  1939  employed  500  or  mr 
workers  and  accounted  for  40  percent  c€ 
u^ieultural    employment     to 

x-^ibry. 

One-third  of  the  todustrtal  reeearch 
■mnel  was  employed  by  IS  oompanlea. 
More    UMtrgva    and    acquisitions    to 
manufacttntog  and  mtotog  todustrlee 
place  to  194«  than  to  any  of  the  previouoj 
years      In  1»4«.  the  number  of  mergera  ^ 
ad  percent  above  tbe  number  to  1946.  and  I 
percent    above   the    annual    average    of   ' 
yMua.    1940-41.     Yeara   of   greatest   bi 
■cUvlty  and  high-price  levela  are  the 
tn  which  the  greateet  number  of   mt 
Xa^  place.    In  1920.  the  number  of  m€ 
tocreaaed  mora  than  aiz  timea  over  the  nt 
ber  during  1919.     It  may  not  be  irrele^ 
to  note  that  It  waa  to  March  1920  that 
Supreme   Court    banded   down    iU   di 
upholding  the  legality  of  the  United 
Steel    Corp.  "a    numeroua    corporate    acqi 
tKma  and  mergera. 

Beginntog  to  1920  the  number  of 
eulatantlally  aurpoaeed  the  number  for 
and  increased  each  year  thereafter  untU 
when  It  reached  a  record  figure.     Agal 
may  not  be  Irrelevant  to  note  that  U 
in  November  1928  that  tbe  Supreme 
^»«^t»M    down    lu    decision    curtailing 
power  of  tbe  rederal  Trade 
order   the   dlveaUture   of   stock    unlai 
acquired  whenever  tbe  merger  was  coi 
by  an  acquisition  of  physical   assets, 
thniigh  such  aaaeta  were  acquired  as  a 
of  the  xiae  of  power  obtatoed  through  v 
ful  atock  acquUltlona.     In  1943  there 
a  new  wave  of  mergera.  which  la  rtlll 

ttoulng. 

The    stock-market   crash    at    1939 
heralded  the  onaet  at  the  great  del 
was  preceded  by  a  great  wave  of 
mergers    and    a    wUd    epecu'«»tion    to 
aeciuiUes.    Today  speculation  In  the 
of    merged    concerxis.    supported    by 
swoUen  profits,  to  agata  operating  na 
the  important  causes  of  the  preeent  i  _ 
trend  to  merger  activity.    Thla  speruli 
which  stems  from  the  expectation  of  gt 
profits  reaultlng  from  the  elimination  of  | 
merly  compettog  concema,  leads  Inexr^ 
to  the  ellmtaatlon  of  our  competitive 
amy  and  thus  to  tbe  ellmlnatton  of  tho ; 
alb&lty  of  leglttmate  speculation. 
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dlvlduals.  will  Implement  a  broader  program 
of  formal  proceedings  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  to  eliminate  group  reatralnta  on  com- 
peuave  freedom.  Investlgatlona  toto  com- 
^jLtota  of  unlawful  conduct  will  be  made  to- 
creaatogly  on  an  Industry-wide  basis  and  the 
aim  will  be  to  eliminate  all  unfair  trade  prac- 
tlcea and  illegal  restraints  of  trade  found  to 
any  such  industry  simultaneously  wherever 
possible  and  under  either  procedure  on  an 
industry-wide  baala.  It  U  hoped  that  the  re- 
aulta  win  Inspire  further  confidence  In  the 
Commission's  effectiveness  In  both  fields. 


One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting industry  and  government  at  the 
present  time  la  the  matter  of  the  present 
hlKh  price  level.  This  U  a  subject  which  has 
received  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Congress  to  an  tocreas- 
ma  degree  In  recent  months.  It  Is  an  ele- 
mentary proposlUon  that  If  price  levels  re- 
main artlficlaUy  high,  the  net  result  is  a 
restriction  of  the  real  purchastog  power  of 
the  consumer.  The  Ideal  situation,  of  course, 
is  one  in  which  wages  and  Incomes  remain  at 
the  hlKhest  possible  level  and  prices  at  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  the  abUlty  to 
pay  high  wagee  and  earn  high  Income.  It  Is 
alTO  a  maxim  of  economics  that  under  free 
competition  and  under  the  Inexorable  pres- 
aure  of  the  law  of  aupply  and  demand  an 
artificially  high  price  structure  must  to  time 
fall  of  Its  own  weight  through  faUure  of 
purchasing  power  to  keep  up  with  prices. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  American  econ- 
omy of  free  enterprise,  prices  were  highly 
sensitive  to  slight  fluctuations  In  purchasing  , 
power  and  very  few  lines  of  commerce  were 
dominated  by  enterprises  sufficiently  large 
aa  to  have  the  ability  to  control  and  manage 
price  levels.  To  Ulustrate.  In  an  Industry 
having  25  smaU  manufacturers,  all  approxi- 
mately of  equal  size,  no  one  of  them  was 
sufflclently  powerful  to  maintain  an  artificial 
and  uneconomic  price  level,  hence  prices 
necessarily  rose  and  fell  with  and  accurately 
reflected  purchasing  power  among  con- 
sumers. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  American  public  as 
a  result  of  the  accelerating  Increase  In  cor- 
porate mergers.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  one 
result  of  this  Increase  to  corporate  mergers 
and  the  concentration  In  fewer  and  fewer 
corporate  hands  of  market  controls  has  been 
to  remove  prices  of  many  products  from  the 
arena  of  free  competition. 

The  sanie  result,  namely,  the  removal  of 
prices  from  the  free  play  of  competition.  Is 
obtained  when  members  of  an  Industry  agree 
together  to  manage  the  market  through 
restrictive  contracts,  patent  licensing  policies, 
or  outright  understandings  to  fix  prices.  A 
good  many  situations  of  this  type  can  now 
be  reached  under  the  antitrust  lawa  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  Commission  has  had 
numerous  cases  to  the  past  few  years  Involv- 
ing this  type  of  combination  to  control 
markets. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  a  phenomenon 
of  the  business  world  that  perfectly  respect- 
able men  of  the  highest  Integrity  and  char- 
acter have  no  hesitation  about  entertog  into 
a  gentleman-8  understanding  with  their  com- 
petitors to  avoid  the  free  play  of  competition 
to  one  form  or  another     With  few  excep- 
tlona.  these  men   are  representative  of  the 
highest  type  of  our  citizenry,  and  they  would 
be  the  first  ones  to  complain  bitterly  about 
any  unwarranted  Government  regulation  ol 
their  business.     And  without  exception  these 
men  are  against  monopoly  and  the  flxtog  or 
prlcee  as  an  abstract  proposition  of  law  or 
economics.  ^^.       . 

I  appreciate  fuU  weU  that  competition  U 
very  often  a  ruthless  process  which  appears 
to  work  many  todivldual  hardships,  par- 
ticularly when  there  is  a  buyers  rather  than 
a  sellers  market  Yet  I  know  of  no  Iorf« 
which  can  be  subetltuted  for  the  free  play 


of  Just  this  competition  to  regulate  bualnem 
to  the  public  toterest.    Certainly  all  experi- 
ments looking  toward  permitting  bustoess  to 
regulate  Itself  in  the  sense  of  establishing 
private  or  even  semipubllc  code  organizations 
to  control    irices,  markets,  and  all  phases  of 
bustoess  enterprise  have  failed.    Nor  has  the 
Government  demonstrated  great  ability  to  do 
that  type  of  Job.    The  plain  truth  about  the 
matter  Is  that  men,  either  In  government  ot 
bualness.    have    human    llmltotlons    which 
make  for  toevliable  serious  mistakes  to  judg- 
ment about  managed  pricing   which  would 
not  be  made  If  the  production  and  prices  In 
that  business  or  Industry  had  been  subject 
to  "reguUtlon"  by  tbe  forces  of  free  and  open 
competition     American  business  Is  so  com- 
plex and  so  Inextricably  Interwoven  and  In- 
terlaced  that   there   Is,   to    my  optolon.  no 
body  of  men  sufficiently  wise  or  skUled  to 
•  plan  in  advance  the  varied  decisions  that  the 
economic  necessities  of  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion  produce  naturaUy  and   with  sufficient 
flexlbUlty  to  meet  any  unexpected  changes 
In  market  conditions. 

We  saw  several  phenomena  In  the  great  ae- 
presslon  which  Indicated  the  InflexlbUity  of 
those  segments  of  basic  Industry  which 
either  by  concentration  of  production  In  a 
few  hands  or  by  gentleman's  agreement 
among  the  major  producers  were  able  to 
maintain  the  high  boom  price  levels  in  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  distress.  These  industries 
suffered  at  least  as  much  as  those  to  which 
competition  forced  distressed  prices,  and  the 
fact  that  they  elected  to  curtail  production 
and  employment  rather  than  to  reduce  prices 
contributed  directly  to  delaying  the  swing 
of  the  economic  pendulum  by  further  cur- 
taUlng  not  only  the  aggregate  power  to  con- 
sume all  products  but  also  by  discouraging 
potential     buycra     from     consumtog     their 

^  Now  we  are  on  tHe  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain There  are  present  Indications  that 
prices  have  outrun  purchasing  power.  Thc«e 
industries  and  businesses  which  are  sensitive 
to  the  play  of  free  and  open  competition  wlU 
have  thai,  prices  adjusted  to  the  market  as 
an  inevitable  matter.  However.  *»*»»<»«  ^- 
dustrles  to  which  concentration  has  led  to 
a  managed  market  or  where  understandings 
to  restrict  or  prevent  competition  ar®  em- 
ployed, prices  may  or  may  not  adjust  them- 
selves, depending  on  the  Pff«?^alJ;i*if°^°J 
of  the  market  managers.  To  the  extent  that 
they  elect  not  to  reduce  artificially  high 
prices,  a  human  blunder  may  be  made  by  a 
few  which  can  cause  a  great  deal  of  economic 
suffering  to  the  many. 

I  do  not  believe  In  or  encourage  the  phi- 
losophy that  It  would  be  proper  In  these  In- 
flexible todustrles  to  regulate  them  and 
thereby  to  force  price  reductions  by  Govern- 
ment flat.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  human 
beings  to  the  Government  are  any  better 
equipped  mentally  to  make  such  decisions  of 
managerial  discretion  than  are  the  human 
beings  m  business.  The  only  advantage  sug- 
gested foi  the  Government  making  such  de- 
cisions rather  than  private  monopolisU  is 
that  presumably  the  motivating  force  In  the 
decision  would  be  the  toterest  of  the  public 
as  a  whole  rather  than  any  private  or  selfish 

^°  u'S*y  of  you  think  It  strange  that  I  should 
be  resisting  the  prtoclple  of  o,ver-all  Gov- 
ernment  regulation  of  business,  I  remtod  you 
that  the  basic  concept  of  the  Federal  Trade 
commission  Act.  as  well  as  of  the  antimist 
laws  m  general.  Is  that  there  should  be  a 
mtolmum  of  regulation  of  business,  and  a 
maximum  of  Individual  freedom  to  compete 
vmder  simple  rules  designed  to  keep  competi- 
tion clean  and  prevent  artificial  and  monopo- 
listic restratots  or  collusive  ^fK^eements 
which  suppress  and  eliminate  the  natural 
regulatory  forces  of  competition. 


M  the  primary  regulatory  force  to  buatoem. 
Unless  businessmen  themselves  help  to  halt 
the  foroea  tending  toward  monopoly  and  the 
vesttog  of  control  to  a  few  hands,  they  wlU 
find  themselves  Inevitably  heading  away 
from  the  free  enterprise  system  which  Is  the 
keystone  of  our  American  way  of  life.  Free 
and  fair  competlUon  U  the  altemaUve  to 
either  domination  and  regulation  by  private 
groups  of  capital  or  that  of  a  paternalistic 
state  BimUar  to  those  which  have  arisen 
abroad  as  a  subeUtuU  for  the  forces  of  the 
free  market. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  moet  bustoeesmen 
wUl  agree  with  this  sUtemept  of  mtoe  as  an 
abstract  proposition.     Yet  many  of  them  see 
nothing  Inconsistent  between  thU  proposi- 
tion and  their  own  gentleman's  agreement 
with  their  competitor  aUocating  territories  to 
which  they  each  wUl  have  exclusive  prlvUegee 
OT  territories  or  a  tacit  understanding  that 
neither  will  raise  ot  lower  prices  without  con- 
siUtatlon.    To  preserve  competition  as  a  pri- 
mary  regulatory   force   to   America  requlrea 
something  more  than  thla  sort  of  lip  service. 
The  requirements  are  not  too  complex.    They 
appear  to  be  that  the  laws  against  unfair  and 
monopolistic  practices  must  b^  universaUy 
observed  to  letter. and  to  spirit  and  that  the 
obvious  deficiencies  which  hamper  adequate 
enforcement  of  those  laws  must  be  corrected 
by  legislative  action. 


VI 


I  am  personally  convtoced  that  the  most 
pressing  problem  facing  the  public  today  to 
STpreLivaUon  of  free  and  fair  compeUtion 


Final  Pauaf  c  of  H.  R.  3020,  Hartley 
Labor  BiU.  Urged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVW 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1947 
Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  just  In  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Guthrie. 
Okla..  not  In  my  congressional  district, 
expressing  in  no  uncertain  terms  his 
views  and  what  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  people  in  Okla- 
homa with  reference  to  the  Hartley  labor 
bill  H.  R.  3020,  recently  passed  by  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  will  be  noted  In  this  letter  that  the 
author  says  that  many  members  of  the 
labor  unions  have  expressed  their  ap- 
proval of  this  blU  and  their  hope  that 
it  will  be  passed  in  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

Undoubtedly,  the  general  PUbUc  Jb 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  and  its  final  passage  Is  urged, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  veto  the  bill. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mu 
passed  the  House  by  a  majority  ol  more 
than  sufficient  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President,  if  the  President  should  see  fit 
to  veto  the  measure.  There  were  more 
democrats  who  voted  lor  the  measure 
than  there  were  democrats  "ho  voted 
against  it.  The  same  was  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  repubUcan  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  on  this  bill. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  f oUows: 

GUTHtlz,  OKUk..  Aprtt  23,  1947. 

Hon.  GXORCK   SCHWABE. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAa  Bn:  I  want  to  compUment  you  en 
voting  for  H.  R.  3020.  which  Is  the  labor  ref- 
ulatory  Uw  recently  passed  by  the  House.    I 
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no  doubt  but  what  many  of  the 
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Tuetdav.  Maw  2$.  1947 

Mr.  GlAyiS  of  Tenncflsee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, durl  ig  May  of  each  year  there  Is  held 
In  Mem  jtils.  Tenn..  the  Memphis  Cotton 
Camiva  I.  It  Is  truly  a  week  ol  plea«!\ire 
comblni  d  with  the  very  real  recocnltlon 
of  the  p  ut  that  cotton  playi  In  the  econ- 
omy of  be  Nation.  Hon  BOID  Dixon,  a 
highly  i  oecanfol  IwalneaBiiian.  was  se- 
loclad  t)  reign  as  king.  His  queen  was 
tfM  ter3  charming  Betty  Crump,  daugh- 
ter of  Im.  and  Mrs  E.  H.  Cnunp.  Jr..  and 
tbt  gra  iddaughter  of  our  most  dlstln- 
priitMd  dtlaen.  Bir.  Crxunp.  8r. 

The  »umlval  has  attained  natlcnai 
promUH  nee.  While  there  Is  a  profotmd 
dignity  Q  connection  witu  the  large  royal 
oMirt  an  d  ito  fUBStkNMb  tt  Is  M  dsmocraUc 
that  th<  peofrie  from  tb*  MIdMUth  join 
with  M(  mphians  In  active  participation 
la  all  a    its  many-varied  activitioB  and 

tVOBtS. 

PoUoi  lug  an  'tnnual  custom,  all  of  the 
luncheon  clubs  comUne  their  weekly 
meeting  into  one  large  luncheon  during 
ti|te  fes  ive  celebration.  This  year  the 
Qavel  C  ub.  which  sponsors  the  city-wide 
ISBcheo  1.  honored  me  by  an  invitation  to 
dmver  I  he  awHMl  addMrn.  Many  kind 
friends  bav*  rtquMted  a  copy  of  my 
UKl  undet  leave  granted  to  ex- 
remarks  in  the  RxcoRO.  it  is  re- 
as  follows: 

Twenti-five  yian  ago  1  bmuIs  my  first  ap- 
pearaaco  btfors  a  iimelMaB  siHb  la  my  eity. 
uaUy  alBOO  1  kavo  had  the  honor 
to  ipeak  lo  sadi  «f  ya«ar  «Mha    la  aU  o<  that 
p«loaa<  tias  aona  of  yoa 
to   notes.     Today 


of  thooght.  precise  and  minimum  li 
Is  required     I  shall  not  tw  able  to  taU 
stories  which  many  friends  hsre  requested. 

I  sssure  you  thst  no  courttiv  which 
ever  been  extended  to  ma  Is  iKire  sppri 
dsted  than  thla  InvltaUoo  to  speak  to  si 
a  repreeenUtlve  group  of  my  fellow  dtl 
which  has  not  only  filled  this  adequate 
to  capacity  but  which  has  overflowed  It. 

Particularly  bappy  am  I  to  be  at  borne  dt 
U^  OottOB  Camlvai  Week,  whan  the 
of  Mm  MMtocuth  take  time  to  reeogTiize 
v«T  deflalte  part  that  cotton  plays  in 
economic  stnacture  of  the  Nation. 

nils  la  a  time  we  review  historically 
adbrts  of  the  past,  mingle  In  good  felloe 
with  our  neighbors  from  throaghovt  the 
•outh.  ccunt  our  many  blimlngi,  and  In 
■prlngttme  make  plans  for  another  ■ummerJ 
atitumn.  and  winter. 

I  Join  with  you  In  greeting  their  ma)estl 
the  king  and  queen  of  the  Cotton  Camli 
It  aeems  but  yesterday  thst  this  besutif 
charming,   and    truly   repreaentattve   yo\ 
•outhern  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  gracic 
mother  and  an  able  father   came  to  add 
other  stsr  to  the  Influence  and  uscfulnea 
both  maternal  and  paternal  grandparenta. 
kr.ow  that  her  grandfather,  our  mo«t  dist" 
gulshed   cit.aen.    Mr.   Crump.   Is   Jtistlflal 
hanpy  to  sao  one  he  lovee  so  deeply  so 
ttfxilly  hoBorsd  by  ihsNcity  for  which  he 
given  hie  very  bnt. 

And  to  hl«  msjesty.  the  king,  we  pay 
ute  to  one  of  our  newer  cUtaens.    By 
splendid  character,  his  love  for  country, 
hta  qul(^  aeal  for  the  development  of  indt 
try.  commerce,  and  good  cltiaenshlp.  he 
quietly  snd  yet  indelibly  msde  for  h:ms«| 
and  his  family  a  vary  warm  place  tn 
hearts 

We  are  living  in  the  graateat.  the  stroi 
the  richest,  and  the  mos*  effective  Nation 
the  world.     Two  years  afte»  Vl-day  we  find  I 
Memphis  an  unconquerable  spirit  to  bi ' 
a  atlll  greater  city  In  this  strategic  locat 
One  hss  to  travel  but  llttls  to  recognise 
Memphis  all  the  qualltlea  and  reeourcea 
which  to  realise  this  civic  goal. 

D»ir1ng  the  horrible  war  through  whic  i 
have   fust  passed  we  made  our  subst 
contribution    to    Ita    successful    conch 
We  sent  more  tiMa  M.000  at  our  men 
women  Into  the  aettvo  service  of  our  Ooi 
m«nt.    On  the  fields  of  bsttle.  and  In 
latratlve  places  of  tremendoua  responslbl) 
we  hsd  our  sctlve  partlclpanta.     Many  fal 
to  return. 

In  Memphis  we  built  airplane  parte,  stc 
and  dlstrlbutei  auppllea  of  every  type 
eharaetar  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    We 
dttloned   and  flew  flgliter  aircraft  to  ri 
theater  of  war      We  produced  at  one  tlz 
more  than  one-half  of  the  smokalesa 
powder  needs  ot  our  alllea.  as  wall  aa  our 

We  were  the  headquarters  for  tha 
Army  which   trained   thnuaanda  of  flght 
men      The  Navy  selected  Memphle  for 
of  Its  moat  efflclent  and  beet  recognized  trail 
Ing  facUlUss.    We  earod  for  the  sick  and 
Injured. 

We  bunt  tents,  tent  poles,  and  naval  cral 
and  manufactured  life  rafts:   and.  for  tl 
matter  gave  some  direct  or  Indirect 
to  slmost  every  phase  of  the  war. 
thoae  facilities  still  exist  In  time  of  peace 
w^fiiwt^iw    In   part,   or   In   full,   our    an 


at  d  WMC  have  ganeroualy 


fadUUaa  available  to  the  Oavel  Club  and  to 
tae  Cottaa  Oamlvai  AseoeUtkm.  My  time 
Is.  theref  m.  rsatrlcted.    To  oovar  a  wide  area 


Our  traasporutlon  faetlltlaa  are  superM 
Our  climata  la  aseallent.    We  are  surrnun<' 
by  rich  agricultural  lands.     Almost  half 
tha  world's  minerals  are  found  within 
territory  covered  by  the  16  Southern 

Under  the  wise  leadarahlp  of  the 
selected  and  ahla  administrator*.  He 
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There  la  no  foreseeable  limit  to  the  ioeaea 
cotton  will  suffer  if  the  disparity  continues. 
As  long  ss  cotton  lags  behind  In  technology, 
the  cotton  farmer  will  be  wrestling  with  this 
fundamental  handicap  which  will  weaken  his 
competitive  position,  eat  away  his  markets, 
and  depress  his  Income. 

In  time  of  war,  cotton  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  military  strength  of  the 
Nation.  We  know  today  that  It  is  the  most 
useful  fiber  In  existence. 

Beeotirces  of  all  southern  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  savings  institutions  have  in- 
creased S20.COO.000.000  since  1940.  Our  banks 
today  are  eager  and  prepared  to  advance 
money  for  the  furtherance  of  enterprise.  No 
longer  la  the  South  mainly  dependent  upon 
northern  capital. 

Construction  is  expected  to  break  all  pre- 
vlotis  records.  Contracts  already  awarded  in 
the  South  during  the  first  3  months  of  1947 
toUled  9341.000.000. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress  re- 
veals that  the  South  manufactures  22  percent 
of  the  Nation's  goods.  It  produces  48  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  wealth.  It  cuU  45  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  s  lumber.  The  South  pro- 
duces 38  percent  of  the  total  electricity  used 
In  the  country. 

The  South  produces  three  times  as  much 
natural  gas  as  all  the  other  States  combined. 
We  have  In  the  South  one  of  the  most  modem 
tin  smelters  In  the  world. 

A  home  industry  sUrted  in  the  South 
to  malte  bedspreads  has  now  become  a  multi- 
million-dollar business.  Bimko,  Bruce 
Flooring,  Plough  Chemical,  and  Hunt«r  Fans 
are  multlmllllon  dollar  businesses.  The 
Memphis  Firestone  Co.  is  the  largest  plant 
under  one  roof  in  the  world  manufacturing 
automobile  tires. 

There  are  approximately  40,000  manufac- 
tvirlng  plants  in  the  South  today.  Most  of 
the  raw  materials  for  these  products  come 
from  our  own  area. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  many  raw  ma- 
terials and  farm  products  sre  still  shipped 
outside  the  South  for  processing.  Even  more 
iB^ortant.  most  of  Its  presently  processed 
pioMBts  are  shipped  elsewhere  to  be  manu- 
factured into  finished  articles. 

There  is  no  reason  why  airplanes,  automo- 
biles, electric  motors,  steam  engines,  radios, 
and  precision  tools  should  not  be  completely 
flnUhed  m  our  own  territory.  The  South  Is 
now  ready  to  adopt  and  nourish  enterprise 
of  this  kind. 

Our  social  structure  Is  now  ripe  tar  the 
development  of  Industry  which  will  convert 
Into  finished  producU  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

There  Is  growing  discontent  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  overcrowded  areas  of  the 
North  and  Bast.  ThU  dissatlsfacUon  stems 
from  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  subversive  labor  Influences,  work  stop- 
pagea.  high  toxes.  and  discriminatory  SUte 
legislation. 

The  South  offers  advantages  to  Industry 
that  cannot  be  equaled  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  has  the  raw  materials,  a 
favorable  climate,  an  abundant  supply  of 
loyal.  Intelligent  labor,  a  diversified  economy 
in  both  agricultural  pursuits  and  industrial 
enterprlces.  ample  electric  power  and  trans- 
ports tlon  facilities— and.  above  all.  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  capltsUre  on  these  assets. 
/  Now.  what  of  conditions  in  Europe? 

Two  years  after  VE-day  and  Its  liberation 
the  wasted  continent  bewails  Its  insecurity. 
Political  quarrels  divide  lU  leaders.  Eco- 
nomic evils  beset  Its  peoples.  Wsr  has  ended, 
but  there  Is  no  peace 

Yet.  on  the  outer  edges  and  the  back 
reaches  there  are  signs  of  recovery. 

Much  of  the  prolonged  convalescence  from 
war  sickness  has  been  due  to  elemenUl 
shortages— shortages  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  These  hsve  been  supplied  In  the 
msln  from  the  Onlted  SUtea. 

Europe  will  be  strong  again  when  It  can, 
for  the  most  part.  feed,  clothe,  and  house 


Itself.  Signs  of  recovery,  by  that  formula, 
first  appear  In  the  farms,  fields,  and  forests. 
The  recital  of  the  troubles  of  Europe's 
peoples— the  woes  of  the  little  man— from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  differs  only 
In  the  language  in  which  it  is  spoken. 

Britain,  lU  coal  supplies  shorter  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Its  rations  cut  below  war- 
time levels,  its  housing  Inadequate  to  serve 
minions  now  out  of  uniform,  grumbles  most 
noisily. 

The  scene  is  definitely  optimistic  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Here  the  people  have  spent  2  postwar 
years  In  an  all-out  fight  for  reconstruction. 
Denmark  does  well  by  comparison — as  do 
the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  Bread  is 
rationed.  The  shop  windows  are  full,  but 
the  goods  sppear  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

Sweden  was  rocking  along  In  Its  usual 
plump  fashion  until  a  dollar  crisis  forced 
an  Import  shut  down.  Now.  the  Swedes  seem 
confused. 

Norway  has  made  a  remarkable  come-back. 
Across  the  Odor  and  Neisse.  the  Poles,  like 
the  Yugoslavs,  are  busy  rebuilding  homes, 
industry,  and  farms.  Through  UNRRA,  and 
other  outside  aid.  they  have  avoided  a  food 
crisis.    Inflation  still  grips  the  cities. 

Political  disagreement  Is  rife  and  Polea  are  ^ 
waiting  to  see  just  how  mnny  of  their  liber- 
ties are  insured  by  the  new  constitution  now 
being  drafted.  On  foreign  affairs  the  Poles 
are  united  in  a  demand  that  Germany  be 
forever  kept  impotent  and  the  southern 
botudarles  of  tha  New  Poland  remain  un- 
changed. 

France.  In  typical  French  fashion,  is  a 
tempest  In  the  cities  the  black  market  la 
the  most  Important  factor.  Against  it,  the 
Government  is  bringing  lU  weight  to  bear 
slowly,  but  steadily.  Dealings  In  foreign  cur- 
rency are  becoming  less  and  less  lucrative. 
Prices  octenslbly  have  been  lowered  10  per- 
cent, but  there  is  a  definite  Infiatlon.  Poli- 
tics is  the  spice  of  life. 

Italy  is  bitter  about  her  fate.  Despite 
her  eleventh-hour  switch  over  to  the  Allies, 
Italy  knows  the  taste  of  defeat  in  the  loss 
of  colonies,  territory,  naval  might,  and  rep- 
arations. She  Is  still  host  to  American  and 
British  soldiers — and  wishes  they  would  go 
home. 

Germany  Is  vastly  tmhappy.  For  most  of 
the  war  the  German  lived  well,  so  he  feels 
the  hunger  and  misery  today  most  sharply. 
He  is  preoccupied  in  a  search  for  clothes, 
shoes,  and  shelter. 

Few  Germans  feel  like  working  hard  be- 
cause their  wages,  virtually  worthless,  buy 
little  and  are  slashed  deeply  by  taxes  In 
the  Titles  the  ruins  stand  grim  and  fore- 
boding. The  Great  Powers  let  the  months 
go  by  without  agreement  on  his  future,  and 
the  German  tends  to  forget  that  Hitler  and 
the  Nazis  were  responsible.  Today  he  blames 
the  democracies  for  his  troubles. 

Russians  feel  F>olltlcally  better  because  of 
the  stature  their  nation  has  assumed  in 
world  councils. 

Unemployment  Is  tmknown  In  the  land  of 
the  Soviets.  Encouraged  by  the  successful. 
though  costly,  results  of  the  war,  the  country 
remains  under  the  domination  of  about  8 
percent  of  Its  population.  Under  this  social- 
istic and  highly  communistic  state,  there  is 
no  real  proprietorship,  no  home  ownership, 
no  freedom,  nor  individual  Initiative.  In  all 
of  the  public  utterances  of  its  leaders,  we 
have  grave  forewarnings  of  their  deep-rooted 
Ideology.  All  too  well  do  we  know  how 
thoroughly  their  agents  have  sought  and  are 
now  trying  to  indoctrinate  communism  in 
our  own  great  country.  I  wish  time  per- 
mitted a  more  thorough  treatment  of  Russia 
and  our  relations. 

So  it  is  2  years  after  thU  horrible  war.  We 
find  noisy  complaints  in  the  crowded  cities 
across  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  still  have 
general  discomfort  and  privation  for  mil- 
lions. Tet  men  closest  to  the  soil  and  the 
■ea  have  high  hopes.  The  little  man  works 
and  waits  for  a  pMceful  security. 


Today  we  are  entering  an  area  in  which 
we  in  the  United  States,  whatever  we  might 
wish,  find  ourselves  in  a  new  position  ^nd 
with  a  new  role  In  the  community  of  nations. 
That  position  is  the  position  of  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  That  role  is  a 
role  of  service  and  leadership— the  only  role 
that  befits  a  leading  player  on  a  world  stage. 
The  tragedies  of  history  are  the  tragedies 
for  the  misuse  of  power,  and  historians  never 
tire  of  pointing  out  that  the  decline  of  na- 
tions and  dvlllssatlon  inevitably  and  logical- 
ly fall  from  the  fatal  possession  of  great 
power  without  the  exercise  of  great  leader- 
ship. 

Through  the  wise  use  of  power  we  can— • 
we  must — profit  by  the  lessons  of  history. 
We  must  not  for  a  moment  relax  our  vision. 
Power  must  not  for  a  moment  be  left  Idle 
like  money  in  an  old  sock.  It  must  be  used 
constantly  and  wisely  to  torXily  the  frienda 
of  peace  everywhere  in  tha  world,  and  there- 
by to  fortify  ourselves. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  hard,  cold,  dU- 
agreeable  facts.  We  can  afford  to  and  mxut 
hold  our  idealism  and  our  principles  high, 
but  we  must  keep  our  feet  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground  and  not  be  afraid  to  recognise 
facto.  This  is  no  time  for  morol  anesthesia. 
The  lessons  of  history  must  not  bs  too  soon 
forgotten. 

It  U  high  time  that  America  paused  for  a 
moment  to  Uke  stock,  to  ask  oiuaelvas 
whither  our  folly  is  leading  us:  and,  moat  im- 
portantly,  to  count  our  many  blessings.  Ths 
race  of  selfishness  U  on,  and  it  is  being  rim 
at  breath-taking,  neck-breaking  speed.  Tbs 
diut  it  has  stirred  up  seems  to  have  blinded 
us  to  the  reality  thst  of  all  ths  peoples  In 
the  world  we  are  the  most  fortunau.  But 
are  we  humble  and  grateful?  The  answer  is 
a  tragic,  but  emphatic  "No." 

Instead  of  prayerfully  thanking  the  Great 
Provider  who  has  seen  fit  to  make  this  a  land 
of  plenty,  we  thoughtlessly  cram  our  garbage 
cans  dally  with  food  for  which  the  dying 
plead,  but  in  vain.  America  should  talcs 
heed.  We  are  not  immune  to  drought.  Na> 
ture  has  not  endowed  us  with  a  positive  gtur- 
anty  against  famine.  And  "Willful  waste, 
depend  upon  it,  brings  almost  always  woeftU 
want"  may  be  words  more  true  than  poetry. 
Presstve  groups  are  on  the  march.  Those 
who  possess  an  unfair  advantage  over  others 
flght  to  keep  what  they  have  and  strive  to 
acquire  more.  We  have  more  food  than  any 
other  country  on  earth  and  more  money  than 
we  knov7  how  to  use  wisely.  But  we  are  not 
satisfied.  Instead  of  realizing  our  good  for- 
tune and  being  thankful  for  it,  we  fight  each 
other  for  more. 

We  contrive  black  markets  to  circumvent 
fair  prices,  oblivious  to  their  awful  conse- 
quences in  the  desuuction  of  character  and 
the  disrespect  for  law  and  order  which  they 
engender. 

I  know  of  no  time,  since  you  elected  roe  to 
represent  you  in  Congress,  when  the  Mem- 
bers were  more  studlotis  in  approaching  the 
Nation's  problems. 

After  the  war  those  who  think  at  all  recog- 
nized that  the  cost  of  government  had  to  ba 
reduced  and  the  reduction  had  to  be  made 
quickly.  The  President  himself  took  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  out  of  ctirrent  budget  de- 
mands before  submitting  it  to  the  Congress. 
Many  in  the  House  think  that  It  can  be  re- 
duced by  an  additional  six  hlUlon.  Tha 
Senate  has  suggested  a  reduction  of  four  and 
one-half  billion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  national  bud- 
get. Two  out  of  every  three  dollars  to  be 
spent  to  the  next  fiscal  year,  under  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President,  will  be  necessary 
to  do  only  three  .Xhings:  (1)  Support  our 
armed  forces.  (2)  to  pay  the  toterest  alone  on 
the  public  debt,  which  provides  no  reduction 
in  the  debt  Itself,  and  (3)  to  take  care  of 
promised  assistance  to  veterans  of  all  of  our 
wars.  The  rest  of  that  budget  must  pay  for 
all  other  Government  services. 
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Tba  awTleaa  ware  about  to  begin.    In 
dlaUnce.  the  KnlghU  Templar  were 
tag  to  their  placee  behind  a  military 
which  wa*  pUyli«  aoftly  "Onward  Cbrutl 
Sokhers." 

Almoat  Instantly,  there  appeared  at 
box  Immediately  to  the  right  of  tbe 
stand  an  old  man  in  tmlform.  on  the  arm 
a  *^— *— ""^  yowag  military  aide      ^he 
gentlemania  oeereoat.  ao  aeldom   used. 
much  too  large  to  protect  the  frail  body 
which  It  hung.    Without  a  spoken  word,  eva 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  that  vast  audiez 
rose  quietly  to  their  feet. 

ThU  RTeat  old  aoldler  stood  erect  and 
biB  eye*  from  left  to  right  and.  almost 
polaful  silence,  minutes  aeem  to  pass  ss 
stood  tooktog  over  that  throng  of  people. 
mt  down.    I  could  not  help  but  tbink  thai 
be   was   acknowledging    humbly    the    qui 
laangnltkin  of  his  fellow  eotintrymen  for 
■MTvakMi  laadarihip  in  the  last  war. 

I  said  to  tbsae  two  boya:  "Tou  have 
prlTtleged  to  partletpato  In  a  moat  dramat 
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taoa  for  a  great  aoldler.    In  a  moment 
abaU  sUnd  again,  but  thla  time  In  raoognit 
of  the  great  Prlnoe  of  Peace.' 

Ify   friends.   In   deep   humility   and   wit 
samaat  sincerity,  we  must— as  Indivldui 
and  aa  a  nati<m— stand  up   for   tbe 
teachings  brought  us  by  the  Saviour  of 
World. 

We  must  hava  the  heart  and  the  visb 
and  the  will  to  build  our  country  grrat 
upon  the  fuadamental  teachings  of  the 
who  gave  us  the  two  great  eommandms 
"TboiJ  Shalt  love  thy  nelithbor  as  thyi 
and  ■Thou  ahalt  lov<>  tbe  Lord 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
aU  thy  mind." 


Wkta  Win  Coiifresi  Pat  Te«Hi  in  Fe< 
Mint  Ibspactida  Law? 

EXTENSION  OP  RBMARX8 
or 

HON  MaVlN  PRICE 

ov  Bxwom 
IN  TRI  HOCU  OP  RIPKB8INTATTV1S 

Tustdat,  Ma$  20. 1947 

Mr  PRICE  of  nilnoU.    Mr  SpetkerT 
month*  kfo  a  great  trbftdy  shocked 
Naiion— 111  eoal  mln«ra  loit  their  Ih 
In  an  axplocioo  In  IIIim  No.  S  at  Ctntral 
lU. 

A  frtat  wave  of  indlgnatloQ  iwapt 
country  ovtr  clrcunutancaa  that  lod 
to  th«  dlMftcr.  Confr«a«.  rtthtf 
WM  dlfttirbtd.  to  much  that  In  th( 
flrit  few  d«yi  foUowlni  the  traiedj 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  It  would 
with  unuaual  rapidity  to  put  Idtih  li 
the  VndtnU  Mine  iMpMUon  Uw- 
rtdUnt  Ml  trior  df  oaliiioB  of  a  f  i 
TMUrt  priftWM  when  It  deleted  rnfoi 
mtnt  prcirtoton  tt  the  time  of  the 
of  the  law. 

X  MB  BOl  folnf  Into  the  dotal 
whya  and  the  whereforea  for  the  deletl 
of  thd  Boal  Important  provuion  of 
aal  of  fMh  a  naturt.    It  li  taoufh 
oonnent  that  the  Oonfidii  eeemrd 
reeoffnlaa  tta  error  on  the  momlnf 
thd  CtatraUa  dlMfUr.  WeananK 
away  from  mine  Na  fr— ytt  do  action ; 
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It  was  bad  snough  that  the  Republican 
majority  members  of  an  nilnols  legislative 
Investigating  committee  should  undertake 
to  wield  the  whitewash  brush  even  when  Its 
Democratic  members  walked  out  In  protest. 
Illinois  politicians  are  callous,  but  one  had 
hoped  that  the  machinery  of  the  law  would 
work  for  an  accounting  from  those  whom 
political  togas  were  ready  to  cover  up.  It  Is 
not  known  whst  manner  of  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  grand  Jurors — but  in  view 
of  what  already  Is  in  the  public  record  about 
the  Centralla  tragedy,  the  Indictments  are  a 
btttar  disappointment.  On  the  face  of  things, 
jWBtloe  will  stand  side-tracked  If  no  more 
latMMlve  eflTort  Is  made  to  place  responsibil- 
ity wbate  It  belongs. 

Nor  will  such  a  failure  be  forgotten — at 
least  not  by  the  miners.  If  In  the  future 
they  balk  sullenly.  It  wlU  be  In  good  part 
because  the  official  community  has  shown 
soeh  mdlfference  to  what  happened  In  mine 
No.  6.  The  seeds  of  resentment  will  be 
planted  deep.  And  their  growth  will  be 
speeded  by  water  used  to  wash  guilty  hands. 


Postal  Senrice  PoUtics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 


OF  CAUrOtNTA 


IN  THl  BOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 
Mr.    BRADLEY    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  brazen  efforts  of  some  post- 
masters to  discredit  this  Congress  have 
been   mentioned   several   times   In  the 
House,  but  I  think  It  well  that  such  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  civil-service  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  be  given  all 
practicable  publicity.    I  believe  also  that 
the  quick  grasp  of  the  real  situation  by 
our  newspaper  editors  should  be  given 
due  publicity,  for  it  is  only  by  recogniz- 
ing the  true  value  of  the  press,  and  by 
acknowledging  our  appreciation  there- 
for, that  we  can  expect  such  imderstand- 
Ing  of  our  efforts  as  Is  set  forth  in  the 
following  articles  from  the  two  largest 
newspapers  of  Long  Beach.  Calll.: 
JFrom  ths  Long  Beaeh  (Calif.)  Praas-Tela- 
gramof  May9.  1»41| 
FoaTM.  Snvici  PoLmcs 
Fifty-tight  substitute  postal  darks  and  M 
substitute  carriers  have  been  dropped  from 
servloa  in  Long  Beaeh. 

Working  hours  of  gO  elartu  hava  baan  re- 
duced from  •  to  4  dally. 

Tbe  poet  oAoe  wUI  be  closed  Saturday,  and 
tbare  will  be  no  Saturday  maU  dellTeriea. 

A  population  of  mora  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  U  deprived  of  adequate  postal  ssrvioe. 
Ths  clerks  and  csrrlera  laid  off  were  needed 
to  baadle  aOolently  the  enormously  increased 
vottme  oC  Long  Beach  mall,  up  IQ  percent 
above  the  estlmataa  for  thU  year. 

Ths  local  curuilmant  of  postal  aarviea 
followed  ths  Post  OtM  DtpartaMnt;s  reply 
to  ths  rsqusst  for  an  additional  180.000  to 
mainum  full  servlos  bars  that  lbs  Long 
Baaoh  oBlca  must  oparats  on  funds  already 
allottsd.  Ths  poatmaater  hsrs  had  no  altar- 
native.  Other  ciuss  of  ths  country  are  sunl* 
larly  aLsctad. 

Whan  ths  public  asks  why  it  U  jl»P'»^  of 
ths  Bsrvics  to  which  It  U  sntltlsd  by  ths 
fallurs  to  rstaln  a  sufficient  posUl  foroa  in 
Long  Beach,  the  answsr  givsn  is  "poMtios. 
It  Is  politics. 
But  whose  polltiosf 

Au  effort  U  being  made  to  pin  on  the  Rs- 
publloaa  Congress  ths  responsibility  for  cut- 


ting down  the  postal  service.  The  propa- 
ganda is  that  the  GOP  majority  In  Congress 
forced  the  curtaUment  by  falling  to  appro- 
priate enough  money  to  nm  the  post  office 
properly. 

Congressman  Bsaolst.  of  Long  Beach, 
makes  known  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  de- 
ficiency appropriation  needs  for  postal  serv- 
ice had  not  been  submitted  to  Congress  prior 
to  reduction  of  the  postal  force  here,  al- 
thotigh  the  President  yesterday  did  ask  for 
an  additional  SI 0.924 .000  to  operate  the  i»ost 
Office  Department  imtU  June  30. 

Neither  Post  Office  Department  nor  Budget 
Bweau.  an  agency  'vorklng  under  the  Presi- 
dent, had  made  requests  lor  deticlency  post- 
office  appropriations  in  time  to  prevent  ths 
cutting  down  of  service  in  Long  Beach. 

The  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington 
Is  responsible  for  the  partial  break-down  of 
local  postal  service,  \pparently  It  prelerred 
to  wait  for  ths  exbatutlon  of  the  fund,  m 
order  to  play  politics  with  the  situation  by 
charging  Congress  with  false  economy,  rath- 
er than  to  take  whatever  action  was  necea- 
sary  to  carry  on  efficient  service. 

It  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  Postmaster 
General  Hannegan  also  U  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
of  May  11.  1M71 
CvaTAiLEO  Postal  Ssxvicb 
A  favorite  trick  of  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment is  for  a  department  to  curtail  some 
vital  service  to  the  people  so  ss  to  amass 
public  opinion  in  fsvor  of  giving  that  depart- 
ment more  money.  When  the  department  Is 
called  upon  to  curtail  expanses  and  cut  down 
personnel.  It  is  the  more  Important  services 
the  public  Is  told  must  be  curtailed.  No 
effort  is  made  to  cut  down  nonessential 
expenses  so  as  to  cut  down  the  tax  burden 
on  the  people.  An  example  of  this  pressure 
method  wss  demonstrated  here  by  the  post- 
master telling  the  people  poetal  service  must 
be  drastically  curtailed. 

The  Inference  was  that  Congress  had  re- 
fused to  provide  funds  to  psy  the  cost  of 
greatly  increased  service  to  a  growing  popu- 
lation. It  Is  apparent  no  request  had  been 
made  for  these  funds  to  Congress.  But 
strangely  enough  poatmasters  In  separate 
sections  of  the  country  put  on  this  pressure 
slmultsneously  at  a  tlms  when  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  about  to  make  Its  plea 
for  additional  funds. 

The  poeUl  ssrvlce  has  always  operated  at 
a  loas  dus  to  ths  subsldle  It  granU  news- 
papers, magaslnas,  catalogs  and  hundreds  of 
othsr  types  of  mall  carried  at  second-,  third-. 
and  fourth-class  rataa.  But  ths  lossss  ars 
probably  much  greater  than  necessary  dus 
to  ths  fact  that  postmasters  are  strictly 
political  appolnteea  choeen  for  party  loyalty 
rather  than  for  theU  executive  ability.  Ths 
Postmutsr  Oanaral  Is  usually  ths  political 
boss  of  ths  party  in  power.  The  poatmaater 
Joba  ars  usually  bis  payoff  for  party  loyalty 
m  sacb  community. 

Ths  rscsnt  announcement  of  postmasters 
throughout  ths  country  that  service  must  bs 
curtailed  bacauss  of  a  lack  of  funds  is  an 
sxampls  of  political  azpadiancy.  Ths  Post 
OSios  budgst  U  about  to  bs  passed.  Psar- 
Ing  a  cut  in  funds.  It  appears  ths  peopls  wsrs 
to  ba  shocked  into  demanding  that  the  Pest 
Ofloe  Dspartmaut  be  given  all  the  money  for 
which  It  asked.  It  is  perfecUy  timed.  But 
It  Is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  convincing. 

laob  dspartmsnt  of  govsmment  U  Jealous 
of  tu  powers.  To  cut  off  employees  rsduoee 
ths  power  of  exsoutivas  and  the  political  fa- 
voritism that  builds  msehlnss.  ws  are  told 
requests  for  additional  funds  hsrs  hsvs  been 
refused,  so  many  servtoss  must  be  curtailed. 
At  ths  sams  tuae  our  Congrasaman  Wous 
BaaBLiT  and  Bsnator  Baiseas  point  out  that 
no  request  for  addlUonal  funds  had  been 
made.  But  2  days  UUr  ths  Prssldent  did 
ask  for  addlUooal  funds.    It  appears  the 


local  postmasters  were  to  put  on  the  pressure 
at  the  psychological  time. 

The  people,  who  are  called  on  for  more 
taxee  to  pay  Its  deficit,  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect a  thorough  investigation  of  these  pres- 
sure methods.  It  has  occurred  in  other 
Government  departments  seeking  to  main- 
tain expensive  services  and  staffs.  It  Is  the 
natural  tendency  of  bureaucratic  government 
which  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  will 
bankrupt  even  a  rich  nation.  Private  btisi- 
ness  Is  finding  It  necessary  to  curUU  Its 
expenses  because  the  economic  system  Is 
stabilizing.  Government  agencies  must  do 
likewise  because  the  people  cannot  continue 
paying  high  taxes  and  maintain  high  pur- 
chasing power. 

Meantime  Long  Beach  with  its  Increased 
population  must  have  increased  pcwtal  per- 
sonnel. But  the  Increased  population  means 
proportionately  increased  Income.  Thus  the 
post  office  department  is  at  fault  If  It  falls 
to  provide  adequate  funds.  The  local  poet- 
master  would  have  had  much  more  sym- 
pathy from  the  public  had  his  sudden  cur- 
tailment not  been  announced  slmulUneously 
with  blasts  from  over  the  Nation,  some  of 
which  came  from  localities  that  have  not  had 
the  population  Increase  we  have  had.  The 
public  cannot  help  but  feel  that  It  was  a 
well-planned  campaign  to  pressure  Congress 
Into  granting  budget  increases  sought  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. — L.  A.  C. 

I  Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
of  May  8,  1947] 

CHAKBSt   DSICAHOS  POST  OTTICB  INQOXBT 

A  congressional  Inveetlgatlon  of  post  of- 
fice department  activities  was  demanded  last 
night  by  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce following  a  drastic  curtailment  of  lo- 
cal postal  service  by  Postmaster  Howard  K. 
Goodwin 

A  telegram  sent  by  the  chamber  to  Con- 
gressman Wnxis  W.  Bbadlxt  charged  the  cur- 
tailment was  "political  shenanigans"  and 
tuged  the  Representative  to  ask  a  complete 
Investigation. 

Goodwin  announced  Wedneeday  that  Sat- 
urday carrier  service  was  being  discontinued 
and  that  the  main  office  and  all  branches 
would  be  closed  on  that  day  because  of 
the  lay-off  of  93  substitute  carriers  and  clerka. 
ruNB  uQunr  axruan 
The  discharges  were  necessary,  the  post- 
master said,  because  a  requeet  for  an  addi- 
tional 180.000  to  operate  the  local  office  until 
July  1.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  had  been 
refused  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  an  earlier  telegram,  Congressman  Baao- 
urr  wired  his  local  oOce  that  curtailment  of 
postal  service  was  a  "move  to  discredit  Con- 
gress." 

Goodwin  said  hs  bad  "no  comment"  to 
make  on  BaAOtxT'a  telegram.  He  could  not 
be  reached  after  ths  chamber  communica- 
tion had  been  made  public. 

Bkadlit  said  that  Congrsss  was  not  in* 
volvsd  in  ths  shortags  becauss  "ths  admin- 
istration has  not  requeatad  deficiency  appro- 
priations to  cover  suppoasd  needs."  (Prasi- 
dsnt  Truman  later  asked  Congress  to  appro- 
prUU  110,934.000  for  ths  remainder  of  tbe 
fiscal  year,  however.) 

UM  TIUN  1  ntacsMT 
The  local  Coogreesman  also  pointed  out 
that  ths  J04g  poet  oCBoe  appropriation  bill 
passed  by  the  House  was  cut  less  than  1  per- 
cent, the  smallest  of  any  yet  passsd. 

Ths  chamber  uisgram.  signed  by  Manager 
D.  W.  Campbell,  also  charged  that  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  Saturday  shut-down,  "no  second-, 
third-,  or  fourth-class  maU  U  being  deUv- 
sred.- 

"Just  talksd  with  Postmaster  Ooodwtn." 
Campbell  contmued.  "who  sutas  'througb 
lack  of  funds  It  has  been  nscassary  tor  me 
to  curtaU  maU  service  m  UUs  city.'    1  a^ed 
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tjiniiiinl  fUBda.  but 

an*w«r" 

prvTtoualy  told  rvporMn  HU  r«- 
feMii  tunMdtfafVB. 
earrtan  tnd  rttrto.  noatty  »tt«r- 

dtHbarftd  thu  wMft.  IM  po«l- 


ou.  I  Include  th«  foUowlni  letter*  ti 
telefram  all  supportlnc  T»ft*Ellender< 
Wacner  bovuinf  bill: 

T«a  Amwcam 
WraAm  OoMiurm.  L 


Battleikip  '"Oklahoma* 
nriMION  Of  RIMAIUU 

HOI.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 


Hvf  m 

Unde 


■OCU  Of  RVIIMIKTATTVW 
rii#Ml«».  May  M.  1M7 

lOLin.    Mr.  iPiilttr.  rK«ntly 
niM  batUaahip  OMa^«M  Mok 

lunia  in  Iha  Hclftc  It  waa  on 
tm  Hart  Harbor  to  the  raotflo 
la  lalvaffed  TtMit  ol  ua  wtoo 
klahoma  d#tply  mourn  lu  loaa. 
Irave  to  airttnd  my  remaria.  I 


tm    miludini   iha   foUowini   tdjiorial 


wbieto 
und«r 

"fartw 


ltd  m  the  Wew  York  Tlmca 

of  Ma^  II.  1141,  anUUod 

kill  to  the  oikiAMUi'': 

I  Aiawau.  to  ma  ••^MaaaM*" 

Th.  iiuttt*  •!  Ukt  tfMaaaiM  OWaaania 

Inio  Ukl   OMaA  daa^a  narbi  «tM  Im»  rtpplt 

tnm  th  I  etournad  and  Moody  watara  of  Ptarl 

■wbor     U  tt  waa  a  kind  of  aaeond  d<Mth 

toe  UM  4d  battiMhip  U  wm  at  laaat  traa  Rom 

lb*  aru  )t  alaufhtar  tbat  darlianad  bar  firat. 

TiM  (  MoAoDMi  waa  launched  undar  an  un- 

IMky  aar.    That  waa  way  back  in  IBU.  on 

tba  avi  ol  iha  Ptnt  World  War     Sha  and 

bac.ai»«i  ahlp.  ttM  JVcvada.    "ara  than  tha 

■rlda  o   tb«  Aaarteaa  Mavy.    Both  wara  au- 

MTdraabMnVbU  which  had  ei>«rythlnc.  the 

moat    (owarful   anna   and   armor   tha   Uma 

-could  juppiy.    loth  aumTad  two  wara.  tha 

!r*jv«Md«  attar  laarful  punishment  to  cloaa  a 

glorkM>  I  aaioar  at  Bikini,  but  tha  Oklahomm 

Oiriy  ai   a  trscic  cripple,    flbo  Borer  fired  a 

abot  In  anger.    The  only  brOMll  itm  erer  had 

with  ai  other  Teaael  waa  with  a  railroad  fcarfa 

te  Bra«  tM-toa  harbor.    ITBdar  tha  Mvprlaa  at- 

laak  ai   ftarl  ■arbor  aba  want  down  Ui  11 

mlBUUi.  bar  btiU  plerc«l  by  At*  Japanaaa 

torpackaa.     Many  of  b«r  crew  feU  at  tbclr 

battle  itatloaH  ar  drowned  In  their  bunka. 

The  NuTT  waa  daUt  mined  to  ralaa  her  and 

did.  bvi  t  It  waa  too  lata  to  raflt  her  for  a  war 

ta  whk  b  ahe  had  bacome  hopaleaaly  obaoleta. 

Parb  ipa  U  la  better  for  the  battered  hulk 

to  droi  rae  forerer  In  lonely  watera  than  to  ba 

packed  to  placea  on  the  acrap-heap.     Poau 

.   oag  all  wmrshipa  tbamaalvaa  aaam  to  think 

■Ol     ■iltaln's  famoua  flghtar.  the  WarrpMe. 

and  an  r  Oklahomm.  both  on  their  way  to  tba 

braaklitc  yards,  appeared  bent  on  dying  at 

■aa.    li  the  31  yeara  alnce  ahe  waa  cc—ta- 

the  Oklaknmm  ttalnad  many  thoti- 

_  to  avenga  bar  ftoa  oatoer  decka.    AU 

■  m  left  alive  will  moam  tba  ahlp  that 

'  lad  a  chance. 


Ti  A-EHcader-WafMr  Ro«sbg  Nl 


|fe«M«  t  JMfraaaataeiaaa. 

iraaA<nytoa,  O.  C. 

Daaa  OtMaaaaiAM  Kmmmf.  Tba 
mtm  QliaaWf  of  the  Awaeteaa  Vat« 
ffniMtr"  naa  voted  unanliMMialy  to  rail 
alt  Ht  aund  in  fafor  o(  the  Tan-Hlea*' 
Wagnar  bill,  and  to  oppoae  the  Wotoott 
lA  Iba  Nouaa  of  RapraaanuUTat. 

Our  ehaptar  la  fratoful  to  you  for  tha 
toMtva  lou  haft  riwva  m  iha  dlaaater 
■iniani  of  the  pemiK  houtim  amergai 
and  for  tha  eniiraga  to  auggaal  iauif 
thini  about  II     Wa  hope  thai  ttiaia 
uiumaialy  be  enimgh  ol  ilka  mind  to 
aMluto  a  ma)«irlty,  and  wa  ho|>a,  aomr 
»aet  a#pr»h» naively,  thai  thia  eaeura  " 
II II  Mo  lata 

■iiiaaraly,  

Itoaaav  O.  Oawttv, 
ObalnMa.  Ntbaiaf  Oemmli(«a. 

Cammivi  ViTwiAm  Wotmme  Ontmnt, 

Oembfidfa.  »!•••  ,  May  II.  ii^f. 

ConKreaaman  JoMtt  f  KawMtat, 
Maaae  a/  JtofreaenterivM. 

Daaa  OaaioaaMMAM  KaNNnT;  The 
ferMft  VOtoraaa  Moualni  Oouuoil  wt^UM 
aipraaa  lu  appraclaUoo  at  your  lnurr>t 
and  undaratandlng  of  Iba  arlUcal  batura_ 
the  houaing  amarienoy,  aa  avldanoad  by 
attaodlDg  tha  MAVHC  rally  ol  May  11. 

Our  OotineU,  compoead  of  Poau  of 
American  Uirton.  VaUrana  of  foreign  ^ 
Jewlah  War  Veterans.  AMVIT8.  and  At 
atrongly  in  lavor  of  the  Tatt-Bleader-Wi 
bUl  and  oppoaad  to  Um  Woleott  bill, 
wish  to  be  so  recorded  and  to  urge  your 
tlnued  cfforta  In  our  bahall. 
Slncaraly. 

Csaaua  B.  Joasra. 
Chair 

■apraaanutlve  Joam  f .  Kkwiimt. 
Ifoiue  of  Jtoproaaiaeattaaa, 

iraaAtagtoa.  D.  C. 

Cambrldga  aMVTTS  Poet.  No  33.  st 
aupportt  Taft-Blandar- Wagner  Hotislng. 
Peancv  L.  McCann, 
4Ai\ 


Amy  Waste  Oiarfea  Confiraied 
Serncemcn  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MOW'"""*"  '* 
Of  ^HB  HOUSX  <^  RKPRXSXNTATXVia 

r««eday.  Maw  M.  1K7 

ifij  KENNEDY.    Ur.  Speaker,  under 
teaH  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 


■ZTZNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON~  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  QgT.AHOlfa 

m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSBNTATI^ 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahom*. 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  I  charged 
we  had  entirely  too  many  civ  Ulan 
ptoyeea  In  the  War  Department  and  i 
there  Is   and   has   been   a  tremeiT 
amoimt  of  i»aste  In  the  armed  U 
even  since  the  cessation  of  host" 
Apparently  what  I  said,  and  it  ai 
in  the  CoKcaissicwAL  Rscoao.  mei 
some  approval  in  the  Pacific  area^ 
following  Is  a  clipping  from  the  ** 
SUrs  and  Stripes  of  April  9.  1947. 
era!  of  these  clippings  have  been  a 
l»y  boys  In  the  service  at  Tokyo  and  ( 
places  In  Japan.    Some  of  these 


uploytea  and  iOBM 
tnonnel. 


kTta  Mown  W4 

<r  Oklahoma  Bxrt 
1M1  -CMAia  OmAToaa 

u  —  Repreeantatlve 

Ibiican.  of  Oklahoma, 

thouaanda  of  awival- 

Army  who  ara  not 

•d.  and  U  IbU  waata 

}t  aliroinaiad  by  our 

In  today's  CoNoaaa* 

^^  duty  of  Membart 

tbay  ara  aliminatad 

IS  aoat  to  Iha  attan> 


i  that  aiirafttaMt  if 

jiniinuat  al  aB  IntB* 
iia  lato  day. 
|r».  m  a  lawyer  frlani 
,_  hy  Iba  War  l>eparl« 
lay  in  tha  fhiiipplna 

Itipnit  rrat'hiiti  Manila 

Itdiaiaiy  daelarad  lUr* 

tu  tha  UnlMd  Itoita. 

ha  aaid  ha  waa  told, 

ly  (o  bs  inri)rn\rit  thay 

only  begin  to  reallaa, 
ire  only  iniula  awara  of 
oa  of  Uia  War  Depart- 
ktad  in  Iha  latiaft  froaa 
I  people  would  change 

that  thalr  repraaanta* 

jie  Bupa  to  aliminato 

and  aatravaganoa  ntdr 

|t)< ;  Artmant. "  acMWAta 

a  letter  from  a  War 
employee  in  Tokyo, 

^ve  clipping,  and  It 
them  feel  about  the 
le  that  U  altogether 
I  quote: 

ping  from  local  papara. 

Tinted  It  here. 

try  succeaa  In  stamping 

jnefflclency.    I  am  a  War 

employee  here  and  tha 
ire.  I  feel,  far  In  excess 

^Able.    Top-rank  vlsltora 

^e  Junk  pUaa  and  atoraga 
of  damagad.  unldentl- 

td  mlBuaad  stuff  left  to 
are  In  want  and  mora 

ement. 

am  Justified  In  saying 
te  charges  tiave  been 
on  the  Job. 


at  the  Elba 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

►H  J.  SABATH 

fOIS 
RXPRSSKNTATIVBS 

May  20.  1947 

[Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
avmtry? 

short  time  ago.  Just  2 

jewspapers  were  filled 

idlines    as   the   Allied 

,  victoriously      through 

)wlands  Into  Germany, 

jist  our  Russian  allies 

[polish  plains,  through 

Mountains,    and    up 

Valley  and  squeezed 
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our  Naal  enemlat  at  we  iqueaMd  from  the 

weit. 

Who  now  remembtrt  the  meeting  at 
the  Elbe? 

I  do  for  one:  and  X  am  proud  to  lay 
that  a  reildtnt  of  my  concrttalonal  dli- 
trlot  U  Joseph  P.  Polowsky,  who  on  April 
35.  194S.  wu  one  of  the  six  American 
loldltri  to  orosa  the  Elba  River  in  a  imall 
boat  to  meet  our  alUaa,  the  RuMiana.  on 
the  eaatem  ahore. 

Mr.  Polowaky  hai  wrltt(*n  touchlnily 
and  InteUiifntly  of  that  meetlni  under 
the  U(l9  of  The  Oath  at  the  nbe.  Rii 
Hory  ii  i  itirrinR  plea  for  peace  and 
undtntbndini. 

Under  conaent  iranted  me,  X  inaert  hli 
arttole  in  the  Conorimioiial  Rkom  and 
urie  the  Momberi,  who  ue  now  so  for- 
letful  of  the  exaltation  of  victory,  to 
rMd  It  and  brim  back  lome  ol  that 
fTMt  ipirtt  we  leem  to  have  loat; 
Tin  aatii  av  tub  bm 
Tm%  yaara  aK<>.  April  H.  HO-tbt  daf  ol 
Iba  OBtnini  »( iiia  Aral  aaaaiun  of  tbt  United 
Nailuna  Ooiifarante  In  tan  frinelaco"  au 
American  aoidlara  eroaaad  iba  Elba  mvar  in 
a  email  boat,  alfnalialng  the  military  Juno* 
tton  a(  Iwo  irtal  alllaa  of  the  leooAd  World 
Wari  llie  Onlted  lutaa  and  tbt  boviai 
Union.  Tbt  •  Amarloan  Mldlart.  mtnbara  of 
a  99i«an  infanuy  patrol  under  iba  leader* 
ablp  of  LI.  Albert  Koiaabua.  of  Mouaton,  Tn,, 
having  left  the  forward  American  llnaa  wait 
of  tha  Elbe  tha  pravlouM  afternoon  with  tha 
mlaslon  of  finding  a  cnmmnn  matting  ground 
with  the  Russian  Army,  thrust  through  tha 
80-mllc  nn-man'B  Itind  betwfen  the  Ruaalan 
and  American  linea.  At  II  30  la  tha  morn- 
ing.  April  as,  Lleuunant  Kotaabua'a  patrol- 
followed  laur  in  tha  day  by  two  other  Amar- 
loan patrola— auccaaafully  contacted  tba  for- 
ward  Ruaalan  llnaa  on  tha  east  bank  of  tha 
Bba.  A  half  hour  later,  at  noon,  tha  rlvar 
crossing  by  the  six  American  soldiers  her- 
alded the  link-up  of  Oen.  Courtney  H. 
Hodges'  United  SUtes  First  Army  and  Mar- 
shal Ivan  8.  Konlev'a  First  Ukranlan  Army, 
succasafuUy  consummating  a  great  common 
American  and  Russian  endeavor  and  unity 
of  purpose  and  interest. 

AprU  25.  1M6.  the  hUtorlc  day  of  the  mUl- 
tary  ^  unction  of  the  two  great  allies  In  5u- 
ropa,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  flrat  aea- 
slon  of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Prancisco. 
marked  a  high  point  In  Amerlcan-Ruaalan 
relations.  The  2  years  which  have  elapsed 
have  aeen  a  preclpltotjs  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  wartime  allies. 
The  disappointments  and  misunderstandings 
of  the  past  2  years  have  charged  the  atmos- 
phere with  distrust  and  recrlmlnaUon.  The 
remembrance  of  a  happier  day  when,  as  trust- 
ing wartime  allies,  they  met  on  a  common 
field  of  battle,  met  with  hope  and  enthusi- 
asm at  a  common  conference  to  help  set  up 
the  poetwar  structure,  has  been  almost  for- 
gotten. 

Unless  some  great  positive  and  whole- 
hearted demonstration  of  conciliation,  trust 
and  connclence  takes  place  in  the  near  future. 
the  issues  which  separate  the  nations  will  be- 
come irreconcilable.  A  great  primary  act  of 
enthiislasm  and  confidence  which  can  ease 
tha  praaent  tension  and  reverse  the  present 
rulnona  trend  must  come  from  the  remem- 
brance, celebration  and  regeneration  of  the 
spirit  of  a  spring  day  In  1945  when  they  met, 
with  high  expectation,  as  brothers  at  the 
Elbe  and  in  San  Francisco. 

We  must.  aU  of  us — Americans,  Russians, 
and  aU  other  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world — ardently  hope  that  AprU  26  wlU  be 
set  up  as  a  day  of  friendship  and  conciliation 
among  naUons.  and  that  It  be  celebrated  by 
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all  men  and  women  of  food  wUl  tn  aU  toun- 
trlea  and  araaa. 

On  AprU  ts.  ie«e.  addraaalng  tbt  dalegalat 
matting  In  aaaalon  at  tha  ftrat  Thilttd  Nattona 
Oonfaranca  In  Ian  Ptancisoo,  Praaldant  Harry 
•.  Truman  of  tha  United  tuua  aaid: 

"Wa  approach  our  taak  humbly,  but  with 
united  raaoUiUon,  Tha  prayara  of  tha  people 
of  the  world  ara  with  ua.  Thay  are  apoken  In 
many  tonguaa  and  In  tha  words  of  many 
oraada.  but  thay  ara  aa  one  volea.  rlrlng  from 
Iha  tragedy  and  aufTarlng  of  war,  in  prayer 
for  lasting  peace. 

"Thua,  fnrildad,  and  with  tba  guidance  of 
Almighty  a»d,  wa  mual  and  thall  fuinil  the 
purpoat  for  which  wa  havt  coma  together  " 

Appmaching  ihalr  taak  bumbly  bui  witb 
united  reaoiuilon,  tha  Amtrltan  and  Ruialan 
aoidlara  iruuuad  at  tlia  llba  on  April  16,  1048. 
wart  alBO  alTtmptmi  te  fulfill  tba  purpose 
for  which  Ibay  had  temt  togtthtr 

On  tha  tvtnlni  of  April  II.  IMI,  a  Ua« 
Otrnan  enflnetr  planwn,  rautatini  in  panie 
wtatwari,  bad  Wown  tha  span  over  tbt  llbt 
it  Itrtla.  A  half  hour  laiar  a  civilian  waaun 
train  of  aoma  100  old  matt,  wumait.  and  rhll* 
drtn.>ti<>nitting  wtaiward.aud  atnpped  by  tha 
blown  bridga,  had  tneami>od  for  th*  niihi, 
huddled  in  a  IOO*yard  radivis  somu  irclc  about 
ilta  brldM^i*Ml  At  1  tn  tha  mnntini,  April 
as,  Iha  advanciiiB  Ruaaiani  aaw  Uuliu  flicker- 
ina  at  tha  brldgabtad  from  a  l*mila  rangt. 
■tlltvUif  Otrman  military  uiiita  ware  ta- 
gagtd  for  a  latl  at  and.  thay  heavily  bom- 
barded tha  bridvahaad  with  artlitary  and  mor* 
tnra,  At  dawn  tha  Kuatlant  fanntd  out  north 
and  amith  of  atrala  to  mop  up  Otrman 
ramnanta. 

At  llilO  In  tba  muriilng,  April  aft— I  daya 
later -Lieutenant  Kotaabua'a  patrol  reached 
tha  waat  bank  of  tba  Bbe  at  Btrala.  Upon 
being  racogniead  by  tba  Ruaalana  on  the  aaat 
bank  of  tba  Elba,  thay  prepared  for  a  eroaa- 
tng.  The  apan  over  tha  Bbe  was.  of  couraa. 
blown.  Tha  only  means  avaUabla  for  the 
crossing  waa  an  old  wooden  boat  moored  to 
the  ahore.  Tha  Elbe,  flooded  by  spring  rains, 
waa  a  swlft-runnlng  river.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  swept  downstream  when  muklng  their 
croesing,  the  Americans  moved  the  boat  some 
hundred  yards  up  the  stream  In  order  to  l>e 
swept  by  the  river  Into  a  60-yard  remnant  of 
the  bridge  Jutting  out  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Elbe.  Achieving  their  objective,  the 
six  American  Infantrymen  raced  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  span  Jutting  out  from  the  east 
bank,  crossed  the  river  at  noon,  and  were 
greeted  by  the  Russians. 

The  greetings  took  place  In  the  midst  of 
some  200  corpaes  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  Ifter  the  preliminary  greetings, 
they,  all  of  them — Americans  and  Russians — 
looked  down  at  the  bodies  and  fragments  of 
bodies — especially  the  body  of  a  child  with 
blue  eyes  and  long  brown  hair  clutching  play 
crayons  In  one  hand  and  a  doU  in  the  olJier. 
At  thl3  historic  moment  of  the  meeting  of 
nations,  all  at  the  soldiers  present — Ameri- 
cans and  Russians — solemnly  swore  that  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent such  things  from  ever  happening  In  tha 
world  again,  and  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  and  must  live  at  peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  reaffirm  th&t  solemn  oath  at  the 
Elbe. 

As  one  of  the  six  American  Infantrymen 
to  make  the  boat  crossing  over  the  Kibe  2 
years  ago,  as  one  of  the  Am«lcan  and  Rus- 
sian soldiers  to  take  the  oath  at  the  Elbe. 
I  believe  I  voice  something  of  the  thotighta 
and  feellngr  of  all  of  us  in  this  critical  hour. 
I  therefore  call  upon  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  a  new  birth  of  conciliation  and 
friendship,  that  the  oath  sworn  on  that  hal- 
lowed blood -soaked  grotind  shall  not  have 
been  taken  In  vain. 

joaarB  P.  PobowaxT. 
AprU  IS.  1047. 


Tke  Amerieab  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

Of  ifrw  max 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  BITREBENTATIVM 

fM«eday.  May  20. 2947 

Mr.  ROONIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permiaalon  granted  me.  X  Include  la 
my  remarka  the  following  edlU)rial  en- 
UUed  "The  Amerlean  Way"  tvhloh  ap- 
peared in  yeaterday'a  New  York  Poet! 

TNR  AMaatTAN  WAV 

Wharavar  Amarloan  Ola  want  in  Burmai 
BuglaiiU.  rranet.  Iran,  and  even  Oermany, 
one  alght  never  failed  to  atup  them  aitd  turn 
thtlr  minda  from  war- a  ragged,  huimry. 
wandtrlni  child.  01  Jue  totpUad  bU  poek* 
tia,  lavt  awat  hu  K  rallnn,  uandtd  em  bta 
apart  uudarahlrl.  „     . 

Nt  waa  doing  what  cumaa  naturally  to 
touch  young  Amarlcaita  uitapniiad  by  aoft 
llvlnf,  Rliht  out  there  in  tha  wraekafe. 
where  tha  minea  had  juat  baan  cleared  to  the 
ahouldera  nf  tha  road»,  01  J<hi  knew  he'd  And 
a  way  lo  feed  and  clothe  himself,  Juat  aa  he'd 
dodge  thoae  anlpera.  Ma  knew,  too,  that  the 
child  huddled  agalnat  the  wall  couldn't.  It 
waa  juai  aa  almi^e  aa  that. 

Thnaa  children  ara  an  awfully  long  way 
from  Washington,  In  tha  lobbiaa  of  tha  ben- 
ate  and  tbe  Houae,  Imprtaaiva  with  maiblt, 
mahogany,  and  pluah,  deooroua  with  polite 
page  boys  and  low  voleea.  It  could  have  been 
easy  to  forget. 

Somehow  or  other,  aoma  echo  of  tba  aplrit 
of  OX  Joe  did  get  there,  though.  Tha  con- 
ference oommlttae  voted  0  to  1  to  approprl- 
aU  the  full  eMO.000.000  that  Prealdent  Tru- 
man asked  for  raUef  and  earmarked  140,000,- 
000  6f  It  for  tha  United  Nation^  international 
chUdren'B  emergency  fund.  Now  all  thatt 
needed  la  a  final  vote  of  Congreaa.  Then  tha 
help  to  ao .000 .000  kids  can  begin. 

Congress,  however,  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  the  Members  can  go  home  satisfied 
that  they've  done  as  good  a  Job  In  their  Oeid 
as  GI  Joe  did  in  his.  There  are  many  ob- 
jectives to  be  taken  and  positions  to  be  con- 
solidated. And  the  only  death  or  Injxiry  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  need  fear  as 
punishment  for  failure  Is  political. 

Right  now  In  Europe  are  850.000  paopla 
who  are  living  In  camps  of  >erry-buUt  wood- 
en barracks,  Nlssen  huts  or  patched -up 
houses  behind  barbe«1  wire  They're  called 
"displaced  persons." 

Some  of  our  legislators  In  Washington 
think  they  know  a  great  deal  about  them, 
and  most  of  it  Just  Isn't  ao. 

Some  think  moat  of  theee  people  dont 
want  to  go  home  because  they  like  living  in 
comparative  Idleness  in  these  camps,  eating 
mass-oooked  food,  wearing  clothes  that  don't 
fit.  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population,  with 
no  family  life  worth  mentioning  and  no  lu- 
ture.  Those  who  stay  cannot  face  religious, 
racial,  or  political  hate.  They  want  free  air 
to  breathe.  Just  as  did  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  many  of  us  who  now  are  called 
not  displaced  persons  but  Americana. 

Others  think  these  camp  dweUers  ara 
Commtmists  or  criminals.  That  Is  not  so. 
Soviet  Rtissia  and  her  satelUtee  fought  in 
the  Refugee  Committee  of  the  United  NaUona 
a  year  ago  to  fcrce  most  of  these  men  and 
women  to  return  to  Soviet-dominated  or 
conquered  areas.  Many,  far  from  being 
criminals,  have  records  of  having  fought  for 
years  against  the  darkest  criminal  organiza- 
tion of  history — tbe  Nazi  organization. 

etui  others  believe  tiiat  only  displaced 
persons   from   northam   Borope  oan   be    oi 
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"Panama  has  nown  to  be  the  sixth  rank- 
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^ny  UM  timmtm*.  That,  oi  coun*.  ta  th« 
MMI  Owrl"  UM.  and  tba  record  of  •wj  oom- 
^^0>it||  If  AaMTlca  rcfutM  It. 

Least  M  Bslbla  of  all.  •on*  of  our  lefltUton 
think  thli  country  baa  no  naMl  for  our  »hare 
of  th«a»  I  Mpla.  tli«y  who  an  fannara.  haary 
workera.  iklllad  artJaana.  domcaUc  aanranta, 
anxious  and  aagar  to  tackla  hard  and  dan- 
geroua  Uska.  Just  as  unmlgranta  to  thla 
country  I  ava  dona  for  genaratlooa. 

Par  a  li  >ng  tiina  now  w«  teva  baai 
f  f^tm  to  open  tba  doon  to  aosna  of 
{Mople  '  ve  bar*  nrfad  Ouutraas  to  gtt  tba 
Unltad  ^aHons  Inttfrnatknal  RafUfaa  Or- 
ganlMUo  I  folnf  and.  aa  our  part,  pasa  tba 
Stimnos  Mil  to  admit  400.000  Unmlgranta— 
)«as  tkaa  half  the  number  of  Kuropeana  who 
could  ha^e  entered  under  the  quota  system 
tf  Hltlar'i  war  hadn't  blocked  the  way  Re- 
cently, tt  a  Herald  Tribune.  In  a  powerful  and 
trrafutatt  •  Hrtas  of  cdltorlala.  has  called  for 
this  slmi  le  act  of  Justice. 

Now.  o;  I  June  4.  the  Houaa  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hM  scheduled  a  haarlnf  on  the  bill, 
on    that   baa   faith   In   our 
of  freedom  and  oppor- 
In 


Today's  1  nests,  running  to  a  or  more  point 
were  shaded  here  and  there  at  the  cloBt  ' 
a  little  short  covering  and  a  bargaln-buyl 
and  a  handful  of  plvotals  managed  to  sli 
modeet  advances.  Dealings  were  lit 
throughout.  Tranafera  of  980.000 
eomparad  with  340.000  a  week  ago  and 
a  top  for  a  a-hovir  stretch  since  February 
IMC  The  week's  total  of  6.138.04S  shares  J 
tba  largaat  since  the  period  concluded  Ai 
19.     Laat  week's  figure  was  3.703.771. 

The  AasocUted   Prea  OO-stock  com] 
waa  off  0.8  of  a  point,  at  58.5.  a  low 
Jaavary  96.  1945.    It  waa  the  widest  aat 
day  dip  since  last  January   11.     The  v" 
kaa  of  3.6  points  waa  the  moat  severe 
the   first    week    m    September.     It   was 
broadest  brief  session  since  February  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly.  If  comment 
necessary,  it  seems  that  all  Is  not 
that  glitters  In  today's  profit  plcti 
Swollen  inflationary  profits,  too.  can 
bad  for  the  long  run  safe  operation 
our  profit  system. 


Qouatry*!    .        - 

tunlty  aaoold  insist  upon  balnc  heard 


famr  of 


Ehla  bill.    That's  tba 


Fo^D«le  M  InlatioB 


way. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOr|.  A.  S.  MIKE  WONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

m  TH^  HOU81  OF  RXPHWBMKTATPrWm 

Tueadaw.  Mat  20.  1947 
Mr.  ilONRONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
i  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  interesting  and  in- 
formative dispatches  by  the  Associated 
Press.  iTho*  two  stories  appeared  on 
tllf  aiMpe  day  and  on  the  same  page  of 
Post  issue  for  Sunday. 


Irst  article  U  as  follows: 
or  iss  mats  avsbacm  iia.a 
cnrr  ovxa  ites 
lay  17._I«et  income  averag- 

__t  above  that  of  the  like  1948 

been  reported  for  the  first  quartar 

>y  323  of  the  companies  having  eom> 

llatad  on  the  New  York  Stock  Kx- 

a    compilation    Us    tba   azchanga's 

pubUcatloo  dlicilOMd  today. 

was  tfiarad  by  981  of 

companlaa.    Of  the  remainder. 

soma  prxjflt  while  not  performing 

as  a  year  ago.  and  19  reported  no 


The 


nrr  mcoKx 


tas 


suck 


rapirtlnt 

abowid 


hm 


to 


I  ubllcatlon  pointed  out  that  the  ra- 
«r  only  about  one-third  of  the  total 
of  Il8ta4  corporatioiia  on  the  eschanga. 


iecond  article  is  as  follows: 
STOCKS  naor  to  wtw  s-rsaa  low* 


boadc 
ifiiwii 


New  roaK.  May  17.— The  stock  market  to- 
lls beavteat  loalag  weak 
with  a  twithm  new- 
a  n«w'  avaraga  low  for  b>Wwr  tbaa  1 
jnn  o  1  the  broadaat  and  aoM  aottva  iat- 
^i|day  c  eallngs  m  IS  montha. 

Aa  li  the  Friday  ralapaa.  and  praeedtng 
#awnwT  ^  seaalona.  sailing  waa 
mainly  to  growing  apprebenaton 
posslbU  substantial  bualnaas 
In  1947|  Othar  llquHillt  I— ton  tneludad 
ov«r  waga-ivtaa  prablama.  Ubor 
tax  rallaf.  and  international  af- 
dtvMands  and  eamtnga  vtrtually 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 


attributed 

a 


Sale  of  Gotenunent-Owned  Merckant 
Vessels 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAuroairiA 
IN  THl  HOUSK  OF  RKPRISKNTATTVI 

Tueadat.  Maw  20.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  act 
ance  with  the  unanimous  consent  g11 
me  to  Insert  in  the  COMCtkasiONAi.  Ri 
two  excerpts  from  H.  R.  r426.  Introdi 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  "to  pi 
vide  for  the  sale  of  certain  Oovemmt 
owned  merchant  vessels,  and  for  ot 
together  with  a  recent  n< 
editorial  which  appeared  in 
8«n   Francisco   Examiner,   entitled 
Maritime    Debacle."    I    include    tl 
herewith. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Members 
Congress  to  the  subsections  from  H, 
1425  because  they  indicate  the  policyj 
the  United  SUtes  Maritime  Commi 
imder   the   administration   of   A< 
Land  when  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
mission,  a  policy  which  is  being  contini 
now.  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of 
American  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  assocti 
with  merchant-marine  matters.  I 
appointed  by  the  President  to  be  a 
resentative  of  this  country  at  the  int 
national  maritime  conference  hekl 
Seattle  a  year  ago.  I  was  a  meml 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
Fisheries  for  20  years  and  have  a  " 
r^ard  for  the  chairman  and  memi 
of  that  committee  with  whom  I  sei 
for  many  of  those  years.  Nothmg  I 
say  at  this  time  Is  to  be  conslderc 
criticism  of  that  committee  or  any 
ber  of  it.  for  it  has  worked  hard  throi 
out  the  years. 

Following  World  War  I  we  vlrti 
destroyed  the  American  merchant 
rlne  by  disposing  of  ships  to  foreign 
petlng  nations  without  regard  to  our  i 
requirements.  The  result  was  Invt 
tlon  and  scandal  of  condlUoas 
Ing  In  administration  of  our  mei 


fctlve  as  they  were, 
issed  a  Merchant 
to  restore  the 
[marine  to  the  Im- 
Ires  in  our  national 
il  defense.    World 

that  policy  could 
.  and  the  result  was 
Kns  of  dollars  in  the 

lips — billions  that 
they  would  have 
levelopment  of  cur 
lant     slipping     in 

sation  of  hostilities 

follow  the  same  dis- 

kt   came   Into   effect 

I  We  fail  to  heed  the 

that  bitter  expert- 

ritlme  Commission 

prepared  the  draft 

irould  have  actually 

js  in  some  circum- 

Ktions  in  competition 

^plng.     In  all  other 

rchasers  could  have 

a  lower  price  than 

could.    The  Com- 

Marine  and  Fish- 

Itroposal.  yet  almost 

Ing  produced  by  the 

pllowed  by  our  State 

Maritime  Commls- 

R.  1425.  Seventy- 
session,  provided  as 

\  ■  sel  under  this  sec- 

!:.->  provisions  of  the 

ils.sion  If  the  vessel  is 
of  prewar  foreign  coet 

it  of  the  purchase  price 
le  vessel  is  purchased 
domestic  cost  not  less 
said   pvirchase   price. 

>f  such  purchase  price 
iln    not   more   than   20 

itlon  provisions  satls- 
slon  requiring  periodic 
lore  favorable  to  the 
knnual  equal  install- 
at  S>,  percent  secured 
ft  on  the  vessels  sold 
smmlsston  may  deter- 

le  .same  bill,  as  rec- 
[arltime  Commission. 

es  price  for  vessels  sold 
111  be  made  upon  such 

I  the  Commission  with 
resident  shall  prescribe, 
lies  to  noncltlEens.  the 
rlzed  to  avaU  Itself  of 

other    agency    of    the 

iment   with   duties   or 

extension  of  credit  or 

ad  any  such  agency  Is 

such  facilities  and  serT- 

3n  or  to  the  purchaser 

3f. 

le  rejections  of  those 
trchant  Marine  Com- 
|p  '  f  Representatives, 

ap.r  editorial  clearly 
[aritime   Commission 
policies  inimical  to 

le. 

le  International  Mar- 
eld  in  Seattle  last  year 

levate  the  standards 

in  their  merchant- 
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marine  operations  to  a  comparable  basis 
with  those  maintained  in  our  merchant 
marine.  We  were  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Now  we  are  disposing  of  our  ships  to 
those  nations  who  opposed  elevating 
their  standards  simply  because  such  in- 
creased costs  of  operation  thus  entailed 
would  take  away  from  them  the  unfair 
advantage  they  now  hold  over  American 
shipping.  When  we  sell  our  ships  to 
them  at  any  price,  their  low  operating 
costs  put  those  ships  into  unfair  compe- 
tition with  the  best  ships  we  can  pro- 
duce. It  must  be  stopped  for  it  is  the 
same  principle  that  was  laid  down  in 
H.  R.  1425  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, which,  I  repeat,  was  recommended 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  at  a  time 
when  It  was  completely  dominated  by 
Admiral  Land. 

The  article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  of  May  9.  1947.  follows: 

A  MAKrriMK  DKBACLC 

Possaaaed  of  the  largest  and  flneat  mer- 
chant fleet  in  the  history  of  the  world  et  the 
end  of  the  recent  war.  the  United  SUtea  is 
permitting  it  to  faU  Into  disuse  and  decay  in 
Urge  part,  and  Is  disposing  of  it  to  competing 
foreign  maritime  nations  in  much  of  the 
remaining  part. 

It  Is  a  dismal  picture,  as  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner Raymond  S.  licKeough  reports,  and 
one  which  iUustrates  an  amasing  Incapacity 
of  American  Government  and  particularly 
American  bureaucracy  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence. 

The  United  SUtes  permitted  the  same 
maritime  debacle  to  occur  af'^r  the  First 
World  War.  and  foreign  nationa  virtually 
monopolised  world  trade  in  consequence  of 
our  governmental  and  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling. 

Now  it  U  haiH>enlng  again,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough.  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  only  major  maritime  activity  in  which 
the  United  States  is  presenUy  engaged,  he 
charges,  is  that  of  transporting  relief  to  des- 
titute countries,  a  transient  enterprise  at 
beat  fi"^  of  dubious  advanuge  to  American 
ahlpplng  interests. 

"Bight  now  1.400  American  ships  are  en- 
gaged principally  in  transporting  relief  car- 
goas."  the  Commissioner  states. 
"This,  however.  Is  a  short-lived  trade. 
"As  the  needy  covintrles  recover,  they  will 
meet  their  own  needs  or  use  their  own  ships. 
"This  is  not  far  off. 

"We  wlU  not  be  able  to  recapture  this  com- 
merce. 

"Aa  the  foreign  countries  complete  new 
■hlpa  they  will  throw  the  ships  they  have 
bought  from  us  on  the  world  market. 

"This  will  further  lower  tonnage  rates, 
and  It  Is  already  Impossible  for  us  to  meet 
the  rates  they  offer." 

The  deterioration  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  U  sUlklngly  emphasized  by 
the  record  of  foreign  purchases. 

Out  of  a  total  of  950  American  ships  of- 
fered for  sale  on  March  1  of  thla  year.  «20 
went  under  foreign  flags. 

Since  then,  foreign  operators  have  bought 
an  additional  363  Uberty  ships  in  the  United 
States,  and  85  Victory  ships,  and  50  tankers 
and   122  smaller  vessels. 

"We  have  created  maritime  nations  where 
none  existed  before."  bitterly  asserts  Mr.  Mc- 
Keough.  ironically  citing  the  example  of 
\»nii  bound  Uttle  Switzerland  which  is  now 
operating  10  cargo  carriers  in  ocean  trade  in 
competition  with  America. 

"Australia.  South  Africa,  and  China  are  now 
operating  their  own  ships  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding," he  discloses. 

"The  Argentine  has  become  an  active  com- 
petitor, as  has  Brazil. 

"Colombia.  Peru,  and  Mexico  will  transport 
their  own  freights. 


'Manama  hM  grown  to  tx  the  sixth  rank- 
ing world  maritime  power." 

The  impending  American  maritime  debacle 
la  a  national  disgrace  and  Is  becoming  a  na- 
tional somdal — and  If  It  is  not  dealt  with 
adequately  and  immediately.  It  may  even- 
tually prove  to  be  a  national  disaster. 


Cwi  We  Bail  Out  Europe? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW  TORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1947 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  referred  to  the  blank  checks  to 
be  drawn  on  our  taxpayers  to  supply  the 
black  market  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Why 
fatten  the  standing  armies  of  foreign 
countries  to  the  Impoverishment  of  and 
danger  to  our  own  people?  It  is  time  for 
the  congress  to  come  to  its  senses  and 
legislate  for  the  United  States.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editorial  and  an  article,  both  of 
which  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  20.  1947.  as  foUows: 
Belt  oa  Impovuushmznt? 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  Mr.  Chamberlin 
writes  under  the  heading  "Can  We  BaU  Gut 
Europe?"  What  he  says  seema  to  us  to  de- 
serve emphasis,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
foreign  policy  is  being  studied  and  plaiuied. 
The  various  loans  and  grants  that  this 
country  is  making  to  other  nations  are  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  dollars.  But  those  dol- 
lars are  a  call  on  American  goods  and  com- 
modities. They  are  then  a  contribution  to 
high  prices.  To  continue  lending  and  giving 
on  the  scale  of  »5,000.000,000  a  year  is  to 
furnish  stistenance  for  an  inflation,  to  be 
followed  by  a  bust. 

A  depression  in  America  would  be  a  blow, 
not  only  to  America  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  precisely  thla  development  which 
the  rulers  of  Russia  and  their  Communist 
aUiea  in  other  coxintries  are  expecting  and  on 
which  they  are  counting.  If  It  comes  there 
wlU  be  nothing  to  oppose  them.  Unless  it 
comes,  they  wUl  be  a  bewUdered  lot  of  peo- 
ple: already  the  picture  of  a  prosperous  Amer- 
ica contrasted  with  conditions  in  Russia  is 
causing  even  her  closest  satellites  to  won- 
der if  they  have  not  tied  themsdves  to  a 
poorhouse. 

The  American  foreign  policy  can  be  no 
stronger  than  America.  The  greatest  asset 
we  can  have  abroad  is  tba  picture  of  pros- 
perity at  home. 

This  year  the  world,  by  its  own  lalXMa. 
will  pay  for  only  a  Uttle  more  than  half  of 
what  it  receives  from  the  United  States.  And 
that  contribution  has  supported  only  a  vwy 
low  standard  of  living.  To  suppose  that  this 
covmtry  can  continue  contributing  on  such 
a  scale  is  fantastic.  To  suppose  that  it  can- 
not only  continue  but  increase  its  contri- 
bution to  a  point  where  starving,  ill-clothed 
people  can,  by  that  means  alone,  be  raised 
to  some  standard  of  aecurity  la  fantastic 
to  a  degree. 

We  are  not  proposing,  nor  does  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin, that  American  contributions  be  sud- 
denly stopped.  But  they  must  be  made  on  a 
selective  basis.  They  must  go  to  those  things 
which  will  enable  people  of  other  countries 
to  find  employment,  to  produce,  to  trade, 
and  so  to  support  themselves. 

On  such  a  basis  this  country  can  raise  the 
well-being  of  other  nstlons  as  well  as  its  own. 
By  indiscriminately  pouring  out  lU  goods 
It  will  impoverish  all. 


Caw  Wk  Ban.  Otrr  SobofkT— Docxais  Cur 
Belt  Ohlt  TXMPoaAin.T.  Bxtt  PiaiCAxaNT 
Ctjax  poa  CoNTxamrr  lam  uc  8ajr-HBJ>  am 

Sblt-Rxxiancs 

(By  WUllam  Renry  Chamberlin) 
Simultaneously  vrlth  the  acceptance  of  the 
Greco-Turklsh  aid  bill  there  Is  a  growing 
volume  of  suggestions  that  the  United  Slates 
win  soon  be  called  on  to  adopt  an  emergency 
peacetime  lend-lease  system  for  Europe.  Our 
foreign-trade  balance  is  abnormally  and  un- 
healthily favorable,  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  $16,000,000,000  of  exports  against  about 
fS.OOO.OOO.OCO  of  Imports. 

At  this  rate  European  countries  WlU  soon 
ran  out  of  depleted  dollar  and  gold  reserves. 
Then,  so  the  argument  goes,  in  order  to  save 
cur  foreign  trade  and  in  order  to  stave  off 
political  and  economic  collapse  in  Europe, 
we  should  step  into  the  breach  with  new 
grants  for  Exirope,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  first  part  of  this  argument  deserves 
very  short  shrift  indeed.  To  make  our  own 
taxpayers  finance  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries (either  directly  through  taxes  or  In- 
directly through  an  increased  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment debt)  is  bad  economics.  It  Is  a  road 
not  to  prosperity  but  to  national  Impoverish- 
ment and  ultlntately  perhaps  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

One  of  the  slllleet  and  most  inaccurata 
statements  sometimes  made  by  hostile  or 
envious  foreigners  Is  that  America  enriched 
Itself  out  of  the  last  war.  We  are.  to  ba 
sure,  richer  In  paper  money;  but  no  one 
In  hl»  right  mind  thinks  of  this  as  a  source 
of  wealth.  We  are  very  much  poorer  in  solid 
and  permanent  national  assets.  In  high-grade 
iron  ores.  In  lead.  In  oil,  in  vast  stands  of 
timber  in  the  South  and  West. 

Our  Ideal  in  foreign  trade  should  be  to 
sell  abroad,  in  goods  and  services  approxi- 
mately the  equivalent  of  what  we  may  take 
from  abroad  in  goods,  services,  and  invest- 
ments. Far  frc«n  rejoicing  In  the  present 
huge  favorable  balance  of  trade,  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  danger  signal.  If  we  cannot 
bridge  the  gap  between  exports  and  Imports 
by  purchasing  more  foreign  products  we 
shotild  not  object  If  foreign  countries  cut 
down  their  purchases  here.  The  present 
boom  In  exports  Is  a  strong  contributory 
cause  of  high  prices  (eapeoially  of  farm 
products)  and  inflationary  maladjustments. 
WhUe  there  is  no  rational  case  whatever 
for  taxing  ourselves  In  order  to  send  surplus 
exports  to  foreign  countries,  there  Is  a  strong 
case  for  doing  whatevn  may  be  feasible  to 
baU  Europe  out  of  its  present  sorry  plight, 
smce  the  war,  with  the  fearful  ruin  and 
devastaUon  which  it  wrought,  the  European 
Continent  has  been  haunted  by  two  spectrea. 
There  has  been  the  posslbUity  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  a  mixture  of  mUitary  force,  propa- 
ganda, and  fifth-column  infiltration,  might 
bring  the  whole  European  Continent  under 
its  domination.  In  such  an  eventuality  we 
should  be  exactly  where  we  would  have  been 
If  Hitler  had  won  the  war  in  1940  or  1941. 

There  has  also  been  the  possibility  that 
the  part  of  Europe  which  remains  outside 
the  sphere  of  Soviet  control  wculd  sink  into 
a  permanent  state  of  destitution,  misery, 
hunger,  and  low  productivity.  To  combat 
the  prospect  of  either  a  Communist  Europe 
or  a  broken-down  Europe  is  certainly  a 
proper,  indeed  an  imperative,  goal  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

tyvrw  rot  rxmr  frimjno 
But  the  writing  at  an  annual  $A.OOOX>00.000 
lend-lease  check  is  not  a  hopeful  method  of 
achieving  this  objecUve.  What  Europe  needs 
more  than  anything  else  is  self-help  and  self- 
reliance.  These  quaUttes  wUl  not  be  culti- 
vated by  the  assurance  of  a  large-ecale  per- 
manent American  dole. 

Most  probably  some  loana  and  aome  owt- 
ri-^ht  grants  for  relief  and  emergency  pomp- 
Riming  purposes  wUl  ba  requHad.    Bat  flzst 
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Twttdav.  Maw  M.  1947 

YOtJNGBLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker. 

l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I   include   the  (oUowlnf   nidio 

made  by  me  oTer  radio  siatioa 


II 

le 
I 


WJR.  Detroit.  Ifich..  on  last  8aturd!\y 
nitbt.  May  17.  1947: 

In  approaching  the  microphone  tonight 
My  good  evening  to  the  people  of  Ulct*~ 
•epecially  In  the  Detroit  area  and  the 
teenth  Congreeslooal  District  which  I 
tbe  honor  to  repreeent.  I  am  indeed  gra 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
Tour  Congress  program.  I  wUh  to  speak 
you  on  a  number  of  related  subjecu, 
tlcularly  tbe  high  coet  of  living  snd  to  t 
you  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  dc 
by  the  present  Congieaa  to  lower  prices 
also  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  tbe  lu: 
tlons  of  the  present  administration  thai 
have  resulted  In  permitting  the  coet  of  "~ 
ing  to  get  entirely  out  of  hand. 

I  am  serving  my  first  Mrm  in  Congr.  ^  In 
WaablactaB  tbey  say  a  first  termer  <:.>ni«« 
freab  ttom  tha  people.  I  want  alwaya  to 
have  that  approach— from  the  people's  view-; 
point  rather  than  from  the  Waahln-*— ' 
viewpoint  of  looking  out  to  the  peonle 
trying  to  plan  their  lives  for  them  The 
lectlve  wisdom  of  all  our  people  is  far  grea^ 
than  the  knowledge  posssessrt  by  any  i 
group,  no  matter  how  highly  placed  they 
be  in  our  Government.  It  Is  the  voice  of 
people  that  counts. 

Right  now  the  voice  of  America  saya 
the  Government  at  Washington: 
Do  something  shout  the  high  coet  of  Itvl 
Reduce  the  high  price  of  government. 
Lighten  the  tax  burden. 
Bnact   Into   law   fair   labor   legislation 
diminish  industrial  strife. 

Toes  out  of   the  Truman   admlnlstra 
Communists  and  other  alien -minded 

And  the  voice  of  America  says  to  Washl 
ton:    Apoly  the  principles  upon  which 
United   Statee   was   sstabllshed    to   deal 
with  foreign  countrlee  so  that  we  can 
lasting  peace 

In  one  way  or  another  all  of  thee 
by  the  American  people  have  a  baartng  u 
the  coet  of  living. 

Let  ua  consider  tbain  In  more  detail, 
the  blgb  price  ef  goivemment.    Tbe  F 
Oovemmentl     annual     budget     was 
H.500.000.000    when     the     Democrau     w 
voted  into  power  in  1932.    They  Increased 
to  an  average  before  the  war  of  $10.000.(r 
000      The  President  last  January,  when 
were  again  at  peace,  submitted  to  Coni 
a  budget  calling  fur  expendlttire  of  137. 
OOO.IXK)    during    tbe    fiscal    year    beg'- 
July  1. 

During  the  depression  years  of  the 
thirties,  the  people  were  led  to  believe 
the  Government  at  Washington  coxild  remi 
all  of  their  ills. 

That,  of  course.  Is  not  true.  Actually. 
Oovemment  Is  a  pauper.  Uncle  Sim 
around  with  hat  In  hand  seeking  donat 
from  the  people.  When  be  spends  more  t 
he  receives  he  must  borrow  Just  like  an 
dividual  has  to  do.  And  that  adds  to 
public  debt  and  to  the  Interest  ch: 
which  the  people  must  pay. 

EXirlnK  the  war  It  was  neceeaary  to  s_ 
and  spend  and  spend.     We  did  not  stop 
count  the  cost.    But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
lot   of   money    was    wasted.     Congreeaiu 
commltteee  are   now   trying   to  find 
money  was  wasted  and  to  check  chs 
trattd    and    graft.      Tbsse   committees 
the  lavestlfators  are  stymied  at  evary 
by  tbe  Truman  administration 

Throtigh  theee  years  of  huge  expendlt 
prior    to   the   war   and   during    the  coi 
there  developed  In  our  country  a  spe: 
pgjcbotecy.    I  Interpret  last  November's 
•ral  elactloo  as  notice  by  the  people 
they  wanted  to  stop  that  psychology. 
Reduction  in  taxea  logically  follows 
the  Government  takes  leaa  money  from 
people  to  maintain  necessary  governme 
agencies  and  by  vlrttie  of  termination  of 
necessary  bureaucracies,  the  need  for 
nue  shrinks. 
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call  the  campaign  of 
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tbst  Is  true. 
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Nor  do  employers  with  a  Just  eaoae  naed 
&kl  from  splee  and  intlmldators  to  obtain 
juatloe. 

Tbe  fact  la.  my  trlends,  that  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  degree  of  power  available.  Republican 
campaign  promises  have  been,  and  are  being, 
kept.  Becaxise  there  Is  a  large  working  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  and  becaiise  Hotise  rules 
are  oonduclve  to  a  greater  degree  of  party 
control,  the  House  has  acted  more  promptly 
than  tbe  Senate.  Indeed,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Individual  appropriation  bills 
wtilch  have  not  yet  been  repMrted.  the  House 
today  has  approved  legislation  covering  al- 
most every  detail  of  the  legislative  program 
approved  by  the  people  last  November. 

Because  of  the  smaller  Elepubllcan  majority 
In  the  Senate,  and  also  because  that  body 
operataa  tmder  different  rules,  and  moreover 
has  been  preoccupied  with  other  essential 
subJecU  during  most  of  the  weeks  it  has  been 
In  session,  progress  toward  the  enactment  of 
Um  party  program  there  has  been  slower. 
But.  in  no  single  instance  has  the  Senate  re- 
jected any  part  of  the  party  program,  and 
there  to  no  reason  for  believing  that  It  will 
do  so.  Bvery  step  it  has  taken  with  respect 
to  that  program  haM  been  in  the  right  di- 
rection. There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  the  present  aes&lon  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
have  taken  every  step  In  their  power  to  keep 
the  promises  made  to  the  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  Congress  may  be 
delated  temporarily  by  a  Presidential  veto. 
Republicans  do  not  have  control  of  the  Presi- 
dency because  that  was  not  at  stake  last  falL 
Nor  do  they  have  the  two-thirds  majorities 
in  Congress  required  to  enact  legislation  over 
a  Presidential  veto. 

Hence,  if  parts  of  the  Republican  con- 
gressional program  should  be  defeated  by  the 
vitoes  of  a  Democrat  President,  that  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  corrected  only  by  the 
voters  next  year. 

It  Is  quite  natural  for  the  Democrats  to 
seek  partisan  advantage  from  the  fact  that 
a  Republican  Congress,  faced  with  a  Demo- 
crat President  and  a  hostile  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy, experiences  some  difficulty  and 
some  unavoidable  delay  In  translating  Its 
program  Into  law.  Moreover,  the  Democrats, 
still  have  control  of  the  vast  propaganda 
machine  entrenched  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  bureaus.  They  are  using  that 
machine  in  every  poeslble  way  to  discredit 
the  activities  of  Republicans. 

It  Is  quite  understandable  that  they  should 
do  thU.  They  are  fighting  a  last-ditch  strug- 
gle to  retain  their  places  on  the  Federal  pay 
roU. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  Is  at  stake.  The  need  Is  very  ur- 
gent— the  resort  to  veto  power  to  please  the 
clamoring  minorities  wotild  be  a  vldoxis  blow 
to  what  the  people  generally  are  demanding— 
a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Ify  concluding  thought  and  hope  tonight 
is  that  peace  and  tranquillity  in  this  great 
country  at  ours  will  again  prevail  and  bring 
liapplneas  to  those  whom  we  love  and  clierlsh. 


GoM  Star  Pilgnattfe  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUBK  OF  RKPRB8KNTAT1VBS 

Tuesday,  May  20. 1947 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  RgcoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP.  May  17.  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district.  President  Truman  re- 
cently called  for  approval  of  the  provisions 
of  the  gold-star  pilgrimage  bill  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  In  January  1946. 
and  which  I  am  once  again  proposing  to 
Congress. 

The  Hall  measure  reads  as  follows:  "A  bOl 
to  provide  for  pilgrimages  of  gold -star 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  to  the  graves  of 
their  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands,  who  died 
in  the  service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  dtu"lng  World  War  n  and  who 
are  burled  In  foreign  lands. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  are  au- 
ttiorlxed  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for,  as 
soon  as  poeslble.  and  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of,  pilgrimages  of  mothers,  sisters 
and  wives  of  servicemen  who  died  during 
World  War  II  and  were  burled  In  foreign 
lands,  to  their  sons',  brothers',  and  husbands' 
graves." 

Every  Gold  Star  Mother,  sister,  and  wile 
of  the  recent  war  should  be  given  the  chance 
to  visit  the  grave  of  her  loved  one.  If  it  Is 
at  all  practicable  and  possible. 

The  practice  of  bringing  home  remains  of 
veterans  who  fell  In  battle  Is  now  being  fol- 
lowed to  some  extent  In  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  individual  family.  But  most 
people  seem  to  prefer  that  graves  of  the  fallen 
be  left  unopened.  Many  would  rather  the 
sorrow,  broiight  on  by  death,  be  locked  within 
the  mound  of  earth  on  that  far-off  shore 
Instead  of  renewing  Its  pangs  by  tbe  return 
of  mortal  clay. 

It  is  logical  and  natural  that  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  deceased  should  want  to 
make  a  pUgrlmage  to  the  place,  however  re- 
mote, yet  hallowed,  where  he  fell  fighting  for 
bis  flag  and  his  country. 

After  the  First  World  War  several  thotisacd ' 
Gold  Star  Mothers  visited  their  sons'  graves 
in  France  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense.  They  set 
the  precedent  which  ought  to  be  observed  at 
the  present.  I  hope  Congress  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  providing  funds  and  the  authority 
with  which  to  make  similar  pilgrimages  pos- 
sible m  the  near  future. 

I  feel  sure  that  all  veterans'  organisations 
in  America  along  with  their  auzlllarles  will 
be  strongly  In  favcn-  of  the  plan  as  outlined 
in  my  bill.  The  Ckild  Star  Mothers,  sisters, 
and  wives  otight  to  be  considered  and  in- 
cluded in  any  mass  pilgrimage  which  finally 
takes  place. 

How  soon  action  Is  to  tie  forthcoming  in 
this  regard  will  depend  upon  the  slnoerity 
of  all  who  give  Up  service  to  the  relatives 
of  theee  dead  heroea.  Let  us  then  arouse 
ouiselve  to  our  duty.  The  Hall  bUl  provided 
for  these  pilgrimages  of  Gold  Star  mothers, 
sisters,  and  wives  to  the  graves  of  their  clos- 
est ones,  who  died  In  service  during  World 
War  n.  and  are  now  buried  in  foreign  lands. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  our  making  such 
a  measure  the  law  of  the  land. 

During  the  week  Congress  has  talked  a  lot 
about  voting  money  for  American  broadcasts 
to  foreign  oountriea.  These  broadcasts  are 
known  as  the  Voice  of  America  and  call  for 
large  outlays  of  public  funds  to  broadcast 
messages  to  Rtisela,  and  other  European  na- 
tions in  native  languages. 

The  idea  of  fcuwarding  America  to  other 
nations  is  excellent.  Any  way  theee  broad- 
casts t^an  build  up  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  otir  high  standard  of  living 
and  lofty  ideals  of  citizenship,  I  am  for. 

But  I  was  informed  that  imcompllmentary 
references  to  our  cotmtry  are  being  made  In 
such    broadcasts.     Making    Americans    out 


gangsters,  ready  to  aboot  each  other  oa  sight. 
gives  us  a  black  eye  abroad.    Such  tactics 
must  stop  before  I  will  vote  any  more  funds 
for  tbe  Voice  of  America. 
Ttunk  you. 


Comments  on  tke  Stale  Dcf»artment't  In- 
fMrmational  and  Cuhoral  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOHTANA 

IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoao.  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  newspaper  article  entitled 
"House  With  an  Ax"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sat- 
urday. May  17.  and  which  has  to  do  with 
the  fine  qualities  which  the  Honorable 
William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  has,  and  wtiich  I  believe  should 
answer  the  attacks  which  have  been  made 
on  him  In  carrying  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Information  and  cultural 
program.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
five  signatories  are  all  members  of  the 
Ck>mmittee  of  Economic  Development 
and  have  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, his  ideas  and  his  abilities.  I  am  also 
Inserting  a  letter  received  Just  this  morn- 
ing from  the  American  Legion  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  resolution  VJ,  passed  by  the 
national  executive  committee  of  that 
body  which  met  in  session  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  in  the  first  part  of  May  of 
this  year.  As  the  House  knows,  intensive 
hearings  are  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  the  bOl,  H.  R.  8842. 
introduced  by  Hon.  Carl  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota.  This  is  a  bill  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  more  effec- 
tively to  carry  on  its  foreign  relations  by 
means  of  promotion  of  the  interchange 
of  persons,  knowledge,  and  dtills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  and  by  means  of  public  dis- 
semination abroad  of  Information  about 
the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  tbe  carrying  on  of 
this  program  is  vitally  important  to  this 
country  in  these  precarious  timea,  I  feel 
also  that  while  mistakes  have  been  made. 
the  kinks  will  be  ironed  out  as  the  pro- 
gram establishes  Itself.  I  am  further 
of  the  opinion  that  all  things  considered. 
Bill  Benton  in  his  20  months  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Service  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  In  laying  the  ground  work  for 
the  telling  of  America's  story  to  the  en- 
tire world. 

We  must  have  some  means  to  oppose 
the  discriminatory  and  unfair  state- 
ments which  are  being  put  out  over  the 
air  by  other  countries  against  us  and.  In 
my  opinion,  the  only  feasible  means  at 
the  present  time  that  we  can  use  to 
counteract  this  is  the  continuation  of 
the  program  now  under  way  under  the 
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Uonal  ezecutive  committee,  held  May 
1M7.   at  IndianapoUa.   Ind..  conaldered 
Blttiatlon   relative   to  the  diaaemlnfttlon 
American    Information    to   cotintrlea 


five  of  the  men  who  have  worked 

,  with  Bill  Benton  In  rarlous  civic 

We  have,  of  couree.  followed  hi* 

ba  baa  been  in  Oovemment. 

0i  marsing  and  amalgamating 

^•nclea— those 

■oekafellar.  Aichl- 

Davis — and  reduc- 

from  roughly  11.000  to  3.0OO 

.M  of  a  few  months— U  an  achieve- 

admlnlstratlon  of  which  the  Stute 

._jnt  can  wrtl  be  proud 

I  Ind  of  crltlcUm  that  ta  nam  being 

V  BUI  Benton  la  the  kind  of  thing 

rwpoaalWa  and  able  people  from 

OoTemmant   work     It   may    be 

to  -save  face  •  on  the  part  of  those 

the  need  for  the  OIC.     The 

decision  that  the  operation  l«  Impor- 
that  there  must  be  something  the 
irtth  Benton,  la  an  old  and  famUiar 
in  government,  and  one  that  we  pro- 
iila  case.  Benton  s  record  as  a  busl- 
gn^  (B  adaUalBttaiar  ta  weU  known 

one  of  the  most  successful  UkdipaiMl* 
n  m  the  United  sutaa:  ona 
..,,^__  with  special  authority  on  this 
becnusa  lir  Hoffman  serves  as  a  mem- 
.^  bottrd  of  directors  of  the  Bncyclo- 
I  rttanntca  and  of  Brttannlca  FUma  and 
of  the  e-xtraordlnary    prcgreas   tbaaa 
made  under  Benton  •  leadership 
last  6  years. 

with  this  bualneas  experience 

In  education  (8  yesri  as  vice 

of  the  University  of  Chicago).  In 
In  publishing,  and  in  educa- 
notlon  pictures.     He  has  experience, 
_  c^thtMiam.  and  ba  baa  aa  AbrI- 
loolad  ta  boytaood  la  MttiBaaoU  and 
that  haa  found  expulsion  la  every 
his  thinking  and  his  career, 
jnton  Is  the  top  man  In  the  country 
Job.    It  would  be  dUScult  Indeed  to 
,one  who  mstches  his  Initial  quallfl- 
fW  administering  Aawrtca'a  Intarna- 
tafOrmatlon    and   ctUtoral    prugram. 
would  be  tragic,  for  the  8.nke  of  a  po- 
nansuvcr.  to  waste  the  20  montha  of 
.e  be  has  acquired  In  mastarlag  aa 
>nt  that  la  aa  new  and  vmfamiUar  to 
aa  It  ta  nsceasary. 

PAtn.  O.  HomsAH, 

Presldenf,  St«drb«*«r  Corp. 

Rai.p«  B.  Fiswaaaa. 

United  SMtat 
■aac  A. 
Motion  Picture 

Waltsb  D.  rmxn. 
^csMant.  Curtta  Fuhliahiii§  Co. 

UaAION  B.  F0I.80M. 

rraamrtr.  Mmatmmn  Kodmk  Co. 


oompaifs 
In  tha 

Be  ct  mblnea 
a  iMckj  round 
praalde  it 
braado  ating 


ax  itune 


•OK  CO)  IB  try 


PrttM^nt. 


Thb  AstmcAM  Laaiow, 


H^e  of  JUfresmMMvas. 
Woahtm§ton.  D.  C. 


Appreciating  the  scTiouaaaa  of  the  «11 
Uon  and  efforU  of  the  Stote  Department 
remedy  this,  they  adopted  the  attached  - 
olutlon  which  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
formation    with    a    request    that    it    be 
eluded  la  your  record  of  hearings  as  the 
Ubllabed  position  of  the  American  Legiooj 
this  vital  subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoRif  Thomas  Tatxo«, 

Director,  National  LeirlsUttivc  Commiti 

|Bnclosure| 
rowT»Hi)ti>  woaLn-wnw  onssMHtATioN  c» 

orSBATTOM     AND    FaOOTB    OT    AMXSICAM 
MOCaACT 

Whereas  It  U  vitally   neee«ary   that 
peoples  of  the  wwld  be  fully  and  constai 
Informed  of  the  operation  and  progresaj 
American   democracy   and   of   the   ur" 
alms  and  purposes  of  the  United  StaJ 
America   In   opposing  the  encroachr  ~ 
tyrannical    and    totalitarian    Ideologl* 
some  nations  twyond  their  own  bounC 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  continual 
of   world-wide   dissemination   by   our    " 
emment,  through  international  radio, 
tlon  pictures  and  otherwise,  of  the  ft 
mental  facts  of  the  American  form  of 
emment  and  way  of  life  and  of  the 
character    and    objectives    of    our    f< 
policy. 

irtom  ths  Waahington  Poat  of  May  ao, 
uwrvonrnxs,  utciow  back  "voicx" 
The  American  Legion  and  the  heads 
American  universities  let  President 
know   yesterday   that   they   are   t>ehlnd^ 
State  Department  s  Voice  of  America  " 
caat  program. 
Tha  educators  wroUr 
"As  educators  interested  In  IntercuU 
relatloiia  w  the  foundation  of  world 
and  aa  Amartcaas  concerned  to  have  a_ 
picture  of  our  country  presented  al 
stronglv  endorse  the  program  of  William] 
ton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,   and 
that  he  and  this  (wogram  receive  your 
support." 

The  signers  were  Harry  Woodbum 
ch.-.nce!or.  New  York  University;   Art! 
Compton.  chancelor.  Washington  tJnIv* 
John  Dickey,  president,  Dartmouth 
Pather  Robert  I.  Gannon,  president.  Pc 
University:  R.  O.  Gustavson.  chancelor, 
veraity  of  Nebraska;  Rufus  C.  Harris, 
dent.  Tulane  University:  Robert  U.  Hul 
chsncelor.  University  of  Chicago;  CharU 
Johnson,   president.   PUk   University; 
ander  O.  Buthven.  president.  UrUverslI 
Michigan:    and  George  Stoddard,  pr 
University  of  lUlnols. 

In   a  letter  to   the  House   Foreign 
Committee    the   Legion    urged    Cong 
authorise  "continuation  of  world-wldaj 
semination  by  our  Government 
the  fundamental  facta  of  the  American 
of  government  and  way  of  life." 


Tba 


Amar  can  Legion  at  tba  meeting  at  tba  na- 
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Ifr.  iimaam.    Mr.  speaker. 

leBTt  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  li 
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American  system  of 
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Vicroa  P.  MicHXL. 

President. 
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Freight-Rate  Equality  for  tke  Swrth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRB8XNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcorb.  I 
desire  to  Include  an  editorial  recently 
appearing  in  the  Nashville  Tennesseean, 
which  is  published  by  Mr.  Silllman  Evans, 
concerning  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision effecting  freight-rate  equality  for 
the  South.  The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
LOOK  awat  nf  Dms  lano 
Dixie  Land  moved  doaer  to  the  day  of  free- 
dom from  its  colonial  stattu  yesterday  when 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  7  to  2  decision  up- 
held the  ICC  order  lowering  freight  rates 
in  the  South. 

Equality  in  the  national  transportation 
picture  is  not  yet  a  reality.  The  ICC  order 
raised  official  territory  rates  10  percent  and 
lowered  southern  and  western  rates  by  the 
same  amount.  This  does  not  jret  wipe  out 
all  of  the  estimated  39  percent  discrimina- 
tion under  whl<:h  the  South  haa  so  long  la- 
bored. But  the  principle  haa  been  confirmed. 
We  look  confidently  to  tha  future  when  clafs 
goods  can  move  freely  in  and  out  of  the  South 
without  any  tariff  discrimination. 

Southern  manufacturers,  one  and  all,  be 
they  producers  of  shoes,  breakfast  cereals, 
candy,  platform  trticks,  or  the  most  highly 
finished  steel  goods,  have  long  been  up 
against  the  iron  wall  of  class  rates  which 
permitted  northern  producers  to  deliver 
goods  to  comparable  destinations  at  lower 
rates. 

The  most  vicioiu  aspect  of  this  condition 
has  been  the  Inability  even  to  start  manu- 
facturing of  highly  finished  goods,  the  kind 
of  manufacttirlng  that  adds  moat  to  tlie 
value  of  the  original  raw  materials  and  most 
to  the  pockeU  of  workers  and  owners.  Mean- 
while, oiu  raw  materiala  have  moved  out  of 
the  region  where  they  should  be  processed 
to  the  North  at  rates  decidedly  favorable  to 
tha- have-not  indtistrial  regions.  Por  the 
raw  materials  we  get  pennies.  Por  the' fin- 
ished goods  we  would  have  got  dollars. 

We  have  abundant  labor  in  the  South.  We 
have  abundant  raw  materials — agricultural, 
mineral,  and  forest.  We  have  abundant 
power — coal,  water  power,  gas.  oil  We  have 
a  great  and  growing  market.  One-half  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  for  example,  live  in  this 
region.  Why  should  not  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  be  made  on  the  ground  with 
our  co«a,  iron.  gas.  and  other  supplies  and 
by  our  adaptable  labor?  Many  factors  have 
worked  against  this  development.  One  of 
the  biggest  has  been  the  class-rate  discrimi- 
nation. This  victory,  incidentally,  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  keeping  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  pointed  at  the  railroads, 
a  situation  over  which  the  carriers  are  un- 
happy and  are  trying  to  escape  from  by  a 
law  making  them  an  exemption. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  railroads  serving 
the  South  will  benefit  in  the  long  run  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  along  with  the 
wb<de  region.  Tha  development  of  a  bal- 
anced Industrial-agricultural  economy  in 
this  nature-favored  part  of  the  Nation  will 
mean  more  biulness  and  more  pcospt^nty  for 
all. 


Ail^esi  ef  Hn.  MSua  T.  Tabiadlfc, 
PrcsUcBt  GcMnJ  of  tke  Duglitcn  •i 
Ike  ABcricAB  ReTelatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  wTSBTsaiPW 

XN  THX  HOD8X  OP  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  city 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  Is  being  honored 
at  this  time  by  the  convention  of  (me  of 
the  most  patriotic  organizations  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  members  of  this  organization  are 
probably  doing  more  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  Institutions  than  any 
other  group  of  Its  size  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Last  night  I  listened  with  patriotic 
pride  to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Julius  Y. 
Talmadge,  president  general  of  the  DAR. 
A  finer  expression  of  American  patri- 
otism never  fell  from  human  lips. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoriw  I  am 
inserting  that  splendid  address,  which 
I  trust  every  Member  of  this  House,  and 
everyone  else  who  scans  this  Rccokj), 
win  take  the  time  to  read. 
The  address  referred  to  follows: 
I  greet  jrou  tonight  in  Conatitutlon  Hall — 
our  own  Constitution  Hall — planned  and 
built,  and  paid  for  by  the  Daughtera  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Every  delegate  and  alternate,  every  ofBcer 
who  is  here  tonight  feels  tlie  Inspiration  of 
this  occasion.  I  can  see,  reflected  In  your 
faces,  the  Joy  that  Is  in  my  own  heart  and 
the  thrill  that  is  !n  my  sotil,  to  see  the  doors 
of  Constitution  Hall  open  wide  once  again 
to  welcome  a  Continental  Congress. 

This  U  the  first  full-sized  gathering  of  our 
members  at  national  headquarters  since  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is  a  record  gathering,  for 
in  addition  to  tlie  full  complements  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates,  many,  many  members 
have  come  to  Washington. 

Our  welcome,  therefore.  Is  all  the  more 
cordial  to  those  who  are  otjr  distinguished 
guests  this  evening  and  to  all  who  are  taking 
part  in  'his  opening  session. 

To  many  of  us.  however,  that  Joy  is  tem- 
pered by  the  loss  of  one  of  our  beloved  mem- 
bers, yes.  one  of  our  most  faithful  members, 
who  was  so  unexpectedly  taken  from  us  only 
a  little  over  a  month  ago.  She  is  not  with 
us  tonight.  Divine  providence  ruled  other- 
wise. But  she  will  live  In  our  hearts  and 
the  record  of  her  devoted  service  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
shine  like  gold  on  the  pages  of  our  history. 
I  speak  of  Bylrs.  John  Logan  Marshall.  I 
know  you  Join  me  in  paying  her  tribute 
tonight. 

Yesterday  a  most  fitting  prelude  to  our 
Pifty-slxth  Congress  was  held  at  historic 
Valley  Porge.  Pa.,  made  Immortal  by  George 
Washington  and  ills  faltliful  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  struggle  of  the 
American  Colonies  for  liberty  and  freedom. 
There,  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  we  reverently 
dedicated  the  Memorial  Bell  Tower.  I  know 
those  who  made  the  pilgrimage  will  always 
remember  the  event.  We  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, last  night,  tired  but  lu^ipy  In  the 
realization  tliat  the  stately  Memorial  Bell 
Tower  will  socn  Im  constructed.  It  will  be 
another  of  tha  many  lasting  moniunoits 
erected  by  our  national  society. 

Tlie  keynote  of  this  congress  Ls  American- 
ism.   If  our  country  ever  needed  to  put  Its 


accent  on  Amaricanlsm.  It  needs  to  now.  And 
so  I  have  chosen  as  tba  title  of  this  addrms 
Tha  Sagle's  Wing*.  The  American  aagla 
li  tha  aymboi  of  our  strength,  of  our  pro- 
tection, of  our  courage,  ot  our  ability  to  aoar 
high  and  surmotut  any  obstacle,  any  crtala. 
The  United  States  of  America,  the  domain 
of  the  American  eagle,  has  become  the  graat- 
est  nation  in  the  world.  That  Is  an  actual 
fact.  We,  however,  are  Jtist  l>^lnnlng  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  what  this  means 
and  have  not  yet  sensed  tha  responslblllUai 
which  this  place  in  the  sun  entails. 

Our  own  national  society,  likewlae.  haa 
grown  in  strength  and  in  power,  more  so  than 
most  of  us  realize.  We  now  Iiave  over  1 56,000 
members.  Our  membership  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  as  our  society  grows,  ita  reapoo- 
sibllitles  Increase. 

ITius  this  Plf  ty-dzth  Continental  Cangras 
Is  a  very  important  gathering.  We  have 
many  seriotis  problems  to  consider.  There 
Is  much  to  review  and  there  is  much  to  plan 
in  advance.  A  new  administration  wUl  ba 
elected. 

Will  the  poUdes  which  have  carried  oar 
aodety  tilgh  on  wings  of  achievement  in 
the  past,  even  through  the  strife  of  the  dark 
war  years,  endure?  Will  we  continue  to 
march  forward  in  unity,  a  protkt.  fearless  and 
true  organization? 

Tour  answer  to  that  resovmded  to  tha 
rafters  of  Convention  Hall  in  Atlantic  City 
a  year  ago  when  we  met  there.  Your  an- 
swer, I  trust,  is  still  as  emphatic  Uiis  very 
minute  in  Constitution  Hall. 

Tha  National  Society  Daughters  of  tha 
American  Revolution  will  endure  as  a  vig- 
orous, forceful  organization  only  so  Itmg  as 
it  remains  true  to  the  ideals  on  which  it  was 
founded.  It  wUl  disintegrate  if  it  iMOomes 
a  house  divided.  We  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  complete  imlty  tha  foroee 
who  oppose  us.  It  is  necessary  to  rememtwr 
this,  because  war  brotight  a  spirit  of  unrest 
not  only  to  nations,  but  to  individuals.  Tha 
world  is  in  a  state  of  irritation.  And  na- 
tions, and  individuals,  wtwn  irritated  are  apt 
to  become  quarrelsome.  Peace  for  Amerlea 
lias  not  meant  serenity  under  tha  eagle's 
wings. 

This  admlnistraUon,  bom  during  the  war, 
was  never  one  of  appeasement.  We  had  seen, 
only  too  clearly,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  such  a  course.  We  substituted  another 
word  for  appeasement,  action. 

Neither  did  we  adopt  a  policy  of  silenea 
in  the  face  of  criticism.  We  have  been  quidc 
to  reply  to  those  who  attacked  our  society. 
We  have  been  frank  and  we  have  been  hon- 
est in  meeting  any  situation  either  external 
or  internal  which  demanded  clear,  wide-open 
explanation  or  exposition.  Dayll^t  never 
harmed  anyone. 

We  have  never  departed  from  the  objects  of 
our  society  aa  set  forth  In  our  constitution 
and  bylaws.  Now.  perhaps,  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  66  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
we  should  devote  ourselves  in  particular  to 
the  third  objective  in  our  constitution: 

"To  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the  in- 
stitutions of  American  freedom,  to  foster 
true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to 
aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty." 

This  Nation  of  ours  is  really  at  a  cross- 
roads. Decisions  now  in  the  making  will 
govern  the  course  of  our  great  country  in  the 
years  to  come.  Millions  of  people  are  ex- 
pressed and  mlilions  of  others  suffer  hunger 
and  distress.  Right  now  human  beings  are 
being  IclUed  in  strife  and  In  warfare  in  a 
world  supposedly  at  peace. 

America  is  a  strong  covmtry  because  it  tias 
many  resources,  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  liecause  iU  citizens  enjoy  the 
highest  standards  of  living.  Because  we  are 
strong  we  are  called  upon  to  help  other  na- 
tions less  fortunate  than  otirselves. 
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afternoon  manj  of  us  learned  once 

lesson  of  preparedness  as  brought 

National  Defense  Committee  mass 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  thU  except 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
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Whatsoever  In  the  world 
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^odety    has    consistently    advocated 
national   defense   throughout   the 
have  teen  the  evil  effecu  of  dis- 
We  have  seen  troaUes  violated 
lave  been  attacked  because  we  were 
Therefore,  we  look  with  sus- 
__  .jgsMtlons  no  matter  from  what 
hich  would  whittle  down  our  armed 
below  the  salety  level. 
4und  on  national  defense   and   the 
loo  of  our  system  of  Oovcrument  u 
jm  reasons  ComMMiMa  oppoae  the 
sMure  you  this  tmSiat  ti  mutual, 
jrgnmlsatlon    ahould    stand    tebtnd 
n  lOvement  by  our  Federal  and  State 
to    outlaw    communlam.      We 
BO  one  In  public  office  who  la 

^  to  overthrow  our  Oovem- 

sUi—ltUte  the  totalitarian  system 

ir.       The  spread  of  com- 

m  this  country  mwt  be  stopped. 

I  stopped  If  we  emphael^e  that  the 

in   this   land   Is   Americanism. 
Dai«hter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
constltute  herself  a  committee 
oppoee  by  every  maniM  within  her 
Infiltration  of  ooBMatnUatlc  teach- 
_  aataooU  and  coUeges  and  to^com- 
spreMtlng  of  communistic  poison  in 
of  our  yoting  studenu. 
the  past  year  our  national  society 
the  target  of  only  a  few  feeble  at- 
communlsts,  fellow  travelers,  and 
ho  oppose   otir   society    because   of 
or  publicity  advantage.     Can  It  be 
long  last  they  have  learned  that  we 
can  take  It  but  we  can  give  It  beck? 
the  beat  ways  to  combat  subversive 
is   to   build  a   better  cltlzenahlp. 
ly  among  those  of  the  rising  genera- 
'  "hat  haa  always  been  one  of  the  main 
of   the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
olutlon 

I  give  youth  a  chance.  The  least  we 
for  our  young  people  of  today  Is  to 
svr-y  educaUonal  advantage  for 
Let  us  eqtaip  them  with  Jm  tools  with 
itey  can  work 

point  with  pride  to  the  approved 

program  of  the  OAR  society      ThU 

rm  ateedlly  until  It  ts  now 

the  moat  important  of  the  society's 

Our  two  DAB  ackools  in  the  south- 

tains.  Tamasaee  ami  Kate  Duncan 

entirely   supported   by   DAR   funds. 

hundreds   of   underprivileged 

to  secure  an  education.    There 


sh  mid 


mil  ids 


U  where  the  eagle  flies  high,  for  these  mo 
tain    boys   and   girls  are  sturdy   Americ" 

We    should    carry    our    educational 
gram.   how?ver.   Into   every   city    and 
In  the  country.     Let  us  do  something  wh 
opportunity  presents  Itself,  to  help  the 
and  the  boy  around  our  own  comer. 

If  our  young  people  stray  Into  the  r-^n 
of  communlam.  If  they  become  radlc.i 
they  stray  from  the  rugged  path  of  Am 
can   citizenship,   we   have   but   ourselves 
blame.     Let  us  not  condemn  every  Juve 
delinquent  as  bad.     In  many  cases  the 
or  boy  only  needs  guidance. 

Touth  faces  today  a  world  of  confxisloB, 
world  faUlng  apart.    We  must  provide  " 
portunlttes  for  our  young  men  and   v 
women  to  maXe  a  decent  living,  to  h.>.e  g 
homes  and    to   live   in  security    and    pr 
If  we  fall  in  this,  we  are  not  keeping 
eagle's   wings   strong.     We   are   not   de" 
stratlng  Americanism 

Our  society  emerged  from  World  War 
dltlons  stronger   than  ever  before.     It  U 
though  the  fires  of  war  tempered  our  nn 
orfanlMtlon    and    welded    It    more    s<     ^11 
How  ahall  we  use  our  strength,  our   \ 
What  ahould  be  our  chief  activity? 

The  national  society  la  working  to 
a  better  citizenship.    Our  whole  prograat 
activities  is  gesred  to  this  for  we  have 
tlonal  committees  covering  the  fields  of 
cation      of      Americanism,     naturalize 
conservation,      homemaklng.      and      o 
Throu^   these   programs  we  can   keep 
eagle  flying  high. 

To  do  this  TVS  must  have  solidarity, 
must  devote  ourselves  to  our  chspter  a< 
ties.     A  chain  Is  no  stronger  than  lU  we 
'.ink.     Our    nat.onal   society    U   no   s 
than  \tn  chspters.     The  chapter  ts  the 
and  the  worth  of  our  society  Is   Jud" 
The  service  rendered  Ir    the  commun 
our  more  than  2.500  chapters. 

After  all.  what  Is  the  Society  of  the  D 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution?  I 
patriotic  society  operstlng  from  build, 
white  marble  located  In  the  Nation's  C. 
It  la  more  than  that. 

Is   It   an   organization   to   promote 
gatherings?     It  is  not  that  at  all. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev' 
is  an  army  of  women  citizens  of  all  w 
life    working    to    preserve    and    proter 
cherished  Institutions  In  order  to  mny 
a  better  country    In   which   to   live   n 
which  to  find  security 

With    all    the    uncerUlnty    about 
must  stress  American  Urn;   we  need  a 
spiritual  awakening.     We  need  fslth 
In  our  country,  faith  In  our  national 
and  faith  In  ourselves  will  ensble  us  to 
onstrate    the   type   of   citizenship  so    ttt' 
needed   In  our  everyday  life  today. 
And  when  I  say  faith  I  mean  a  fl      t 
•  faith,  a  faith  based  upon  the  delermi    aUi 
to  sund  for  what  we  know  to  be  right 
faith  which  Inspired  the  Immortal  John 
Jones,  who  wrth  woimded  men  and  a  i" 
ahlp.   sent    back    the    defiant    an.-iwer 
asked  to  surrender :  ''Surrender?     I  hav« 
yet  begun  to  fljht." 

Let  thU  be  a  fruiUul  meeting      Uaf 
plan  wisely  and  well.     Ifay  we  remain 
to  our  Ideala.    May  we  be  proud  of  the  A' 
can  eagle  m  the  knowledge  that  we  . 
ing  our  part  to  keep  the  eagles  wings 
and  strong. 

Tbeee  past  S    years   have    been    even 
Without  your  unfailing  support  I  would 
been  in  the  valley  of  deepali   many, 
timee.    But  your  abiding  faith  gave  i 
strength  to  rise  above  all  <tf  the  trials 
trouhlca  and  to  stand  with  head  held 
even  against  unwarranted  attacks. 

Out  of  all  the  tempest  we  have  e 
stronger  than  ever  before.    We  pasa  tha 
to  another  bearer,  knowing  that  It  wlli. 


and  that  the  circle 

will  ever  expand. 

ie  close  of  my  final 

ku   as  your  President 

[for  all  you  have  done 

jlstratlon      I  appre- 

ke  I  have  enjoyed  In 

.'h  a  splendid  group 

lalrmen  and  workers. 

else.  I  cherish  the 

of  you  have  sho\m 

months  passed  by. 

been  written  In  the 

in  our  hearts. 

the  inscription  carved 

mtrance  of  this  Ccn- 

uttered   by   Oeoi-ge 

ktltutlonal  Convention 

to  which  the  wise 
repair. 
Ids  of  Ood." 

say— not  farewell — 
heart. 
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.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

of  the  West  Is  Ije- 
ic  continuing  short- 
jxcars  for  shipping 
)ad  terminals.    This 

by  lack  of  new  c  irs 
[old  equipment,  has 
California  and  other 

perishable  agrlcul- 
|ansered  becau-'^e  of 
IHR    facilities,   crops 

to  the  well-being  of 

been  brought  to  :he 
iterstate  Commerce 
Uy.  and  western  In- 
ire  have  pleaded  for 
tear   shortage   does 
id  new  cars  are  not 
lid  be  provided   for 
[the  Interstate  Corn- 
would  act  to  br  ng 
by  western  railroad 
le  west  coast  for  use. 
some  action  wh:ch 
the.se   cars   be   re- 
^ad  companies  which  , 
railroad  companies 
\e  ICC  to  keep  th«?se 
them    for    shipping 
Jorth  throuRhout  the 
nominal  rental  for 
day. 
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being  used  by  east- 
le  extent  that  it  trill 
table  for  an  east«'m 
such  cars  for  their 
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The  present  sltuatioti  is  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory to  western  railroads  and  to 
western  shippers.  Western  mills  and 
manufacturers  are  producing  merchan- 
dise that  is  needed  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation,  and  it  is  ridiculous  for  the  ICC 
to  deny  them,  siiipping  facilities  by  its 
indifference  t«tthe  situation. 

Statistics  slpw  that  most  of  the  east- 
em  railroads  |ave  a  percentage  of  box- 
cars on  their  lines  equaling  the  total 
number  of  such  cars  owned  by  them  plus 
an  additional  number  which  are  being 
held  on  their  lines  but  are  owned  by  the 
western  railroads. 

Of  the  western  railroads  only  one  line, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  has  a  percentage 
of  boxcars  on  its  lines  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  cars  owned.  The  other  lines 
such  as  the  Great  Northern.  Northern 
Pacific.  Santa  Pe,  Union  Pacific,  and 
Burlington  have  a  lower  percentage  of 
boxcars  on  their  lines  than  the  total 
number  of  cars  which  they  own. 

The  present  strangulation  of  western 
industry  and  agriculture  due  to  lack  of 
boxcars  at  the  western  rsiilroad  terminals 
must  stop.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  empowered  to  act  and  can 
bring  Immediate  relief  by  adjusting  the 
rental  rate  on  freight  cars,  making  It 
more  profitable  for  eastern  companies  to 
return  the  cars  to  the  West  for  reloading 
instead  of  bottling  them  up  on  the  eastern 
lines. 

The  consumer  goods  produced  in  the 
West  is  needed  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Many  products  are  still  in  short 
supply,  and  western  manufacturers  want 
to  send  their  products  out  to  the  national 
market  on  equal  terms  with  eastern  pro- 
ducers. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion refuses  to  act  in  this  matter,  then  I 
believe  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  take 
some  action  to  prevent  further  discrimi- 
nation against  western  Industry  and 
agriculture. 


The  World  After  Ae  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 

or  IfTW   YORK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  serious- 
ly question  the  justice  and  advisability 
of  ratification  of  the  Italian  Treaty.  I 
think  any  fair-minded  American  will 
concede  that  this  proposal  with  its  Inde- 
fensible vicious  Trieste  and  reparations 
provisions  was  executed  by  our  former 
Secretary  of  State  solely  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  Soviet  Union.  It  should  not  be 
acted  upon  at  least  until  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
problems  are  agreed  upon  with  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Italian  populace,  that  suffered 
such  undeserved  misfortunes  under  the 
dicUtorship  of  Mussolini,  is  in  plain  jus- 
tice entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support  of  the  American  people.    This 


proposed  treaty  leaves  the  Italian  peo- 
ple— including  their  innocent  women 
and  children,  who  had  no  part  in  the 
war — impoverished,  bereft  of  valuable 
territory,  and  Incapable  of  resisting  the 
aggressions  of  Communist-dominated 
Yugoslavia. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism,  we 
should  seriously  consider  the  dangerous 
situation  in  Italy.  She  must  have  sub- 
stantial help  at  this  time.  The  follow- 
ing article  entitled  "Italian  Reds  Work 
Toward  Day  They  Can  Take  Over  Coun- 
try," by  Constantine  Brown,  published 
In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  17.  1947, 
accurately  portrays  the  present  dilemma 
of  the  Italian  people: 

Thi  World  Ama  th«  W*a 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

RAUAM  EKDS  WORK  TOWARD  DAT  THTT  CAK  TAKB 
OTEK  COtTNTtT 

The  Italian  Cabinet  crisis  deeply  concerns 
not  only  the  I<;allan  people,  but  the  whole 
Western  World. 

The  problem  goes  deeper  than  the  ap- 
parent cause — the  desperate  economic  and 
financial  situation.  It  Is  the  beginning  of 
a  struggle  which  may  lead  to  violence  be- 
tween the  so-called  nationalist  forces — 
rightists  and  moderates — and  the  Commu- 
nists, supported  by  the  left-wing  radicals. 

The  American  Government  is  following  the 
troubled  situation  with  greater  interest  than 
it  displayed  when  France's  Premier  Paul 
Ramadler  decided  to  reshufSe  his  cabinet 
and  rule  without  the  support  of  tlie  Com- 
munists. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  approved  the 
♦400,000.000  loan  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  This 
loan  was  dictated  more  by  stratejjlc  than 
economic  conalderationa.  A  major  crisis  in 
Italy,  which  would  bring  about  clvU  strife 
sooner  ot  later  and  permit  Palmlro  TcgUatti's 
Commimists  to  take  over  the  Government, 
might  Jeopardize  plans  for  Improving  our 
strategic  position  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Italy  (s  situated  In  the  center  of  that  sea 
and  so  long  as  she  maintains  a  liberal  form 
<rf  government  the  danger  of  war  as  the  re- 
sult of  Slavic  expansion  to  the  west  wiU  be 
amall.  But  If  the  Italian  Communists  are 
able  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Italian 
Government,  the  situation  wiU  become  pre- 
carloiiB. 

The  Italian  people  will  rally  around  a  strong 
man.  Unforttmately,  only  elder  states- 
men. Important  figures  In  the  period  of 
World  War  I,  are  being  mentioned  as  pos- 
sible heads  of  the  government.  Ivanoe 
Bonomi  and  Francesco  Nltti  were  able  men 
in  an  entirely  different  world  from  that  of 
today. 

The  political  methods  of  these  two  former 
leaders  are  those  of  other  generatloiu,  when 
the  world  was  not  confronted  with  the  com- 
plicated problems  of  today.  They  withdrew 
into  their  shells  when  Benito  Mussolini  came 
to  power  on  the  strength  of  a  brand  of  totali- 
tarianism which  was  mild  compared  to  that 
which  has  developed  in  Europe  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  Italian  Communists  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  tafce  over  the  reins  of  government, 
and  their  activities  wUl  be  handlcaiDped  by 
the  continued  presence  of  Allied  forces  in 
Italy.  Mr.  Togliattl  la  said  to  be  relyUig  on 
his  former  Comintern  colleague,  Marshal 
Tito,  to  make  Italy  Moscow's  No.  1  satellite 
in  western  Europe.  And  so  long  as  the 
Allied  forces  are  stationed  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Italy  no  effective  contact  with 
Tugoslavla  ean  be  made. 

•Hie  policy  of  Mr.  Tog^l&tti  Is  to  be  as 
active  ai  possible  and  sweU  the  ranks  at  his 


party.  Be  atma  to  prevent  Italy's  eeonomie 
and  f"a»««»>»i  rehabilitation,  either  by  his 
partldpatlon  in  the  government  or  through 
the  action  of  the  C  mmunlst  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  intends,  however,  to 
wait  \intU  after  the  Americans  leave  Italy 
to  achieve  his  avowed  aim  of  rising  to  power. 
Mr.  Togliattl  is  aware  that  his  strength 
will  prevent  any  Italian  politician,  and  par- 
tkxilazly  those  aged  leaders  now  mentioned 
for  the  premiership,  from  correcting  Italy's 
economic  chaos. 


Correot  Labor  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  mssotnu 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVaB. 

Thursday.  May  IS.  19i7 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remark  Is  often  heard  these 
days  that  the  labor  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
Surely  all  would  agree  It  ranks  very  high 
on  the  list  of  pending  bills. 

The  effects  of  labor  legislation  on  our 
domestic  economy  are  Indeed  far  reach- 
ing. The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  price 
of  commodities  purchased  by  farmers, 
and  townsmen  alike,  is  labor.  The  farm- 
er who  busrs  some  steel  fencing  most  pay 
more  for  the  fencing  if  wages  are  In- 
creased; or  if  he  purchases  lumber  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cost  price  consists 
of  labor.  In  today's  issue  of  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  I  read  that  some  brick- 
layers in  Washington  are  receiving  as 
high  as  $23  per  day  during  tiw  week  and 
$38  on  Saturday.  Of  course,  a  prospec- 
tive home  purchaser  balks  when  the 
real -estate  man  quotes  the  price  of  a  new 

house. 

Labor-management  relations  are  ex- 
tremely Involved  and  controversial;  nat- 
urally they  would  be.  having  to  do  with 
human  relationships.  Citizens  have  been 
demanding  labor  legislation  quite  some 
while.  Strikes  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced year  by  year.  Abuses  such  as 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  boycotts,  and  mass 
picketing  have  been  put  up  with  until  the 
public  demands  relief,  and  above  all,  the 
public  dislikes  so  much  power  to  reside 
In  one  man  such  as  John  L.  Lewis  that 
would  enable  him  to  suddenly,  without 
warning,  shut  down  an  entire  industry, 
thus  paralyzing  the  Nation  and  tying 
our  economy  into  a  knot. 

There  are  those  who  thought  all  we 
needed  to  do  was  for  the  new  Congress 
to  meet  and  some  Member  of  Congress 
make  a  motion  from  the  floor  that  a  labor 
bill  be  passed  but  it  is  not  quite  so  simple 
to  pass  a  piece  of  major  lef^slation. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee lasting  2  months,  more  than  2.- 
000.000  words  of  testimony  was  heard 
from  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  Rank  and  file  union  members 
desired  relief  from  dominating  labor 
bosses.  Employers  demanded  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  to  hire  whomso- 
ever they  chose,  without  regard  to  union 
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noon,  returns  to  the  Dal  Ichl  Building  and       priority.    Speculative    buUden    now— In    a      fancy  with  respect  to  politics  that  '^J^ 
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lip. 


A  similar  proceu  of  bold- 
and    determining    what 
wobIA  It  tbt  vlM  course  has  taken  place 
1 1  i  Senate  Committee  and  now  both 
have  passed  their  bills. 
Next  In  order  will  be  for  a  conference 
comml  te3  consisting  of  ranking  mem- 
ben  fiom  the  Committees  on  Labor  of 
tlMflti  ate  and  House  to  get  together  and 
iron  on  i  the  differences  between  the  bills 
of  then  respective  bodies.    The  principal 
Item  li   controversy  has  to  do  wllb  In- 
dustry wide  bargaining,  which  la  9t- 
ciflcaU'  outlawed  by  the  House  bill  but 
which  vas  omitted  in  the  Senate  bill  by 
a  vote  >f  44  to  43.    The  outcome  of  this 
particular  Item  will  decide  whether  Mr. 
John  I .  Lewis  will  reutn  power  to  bar- 
gain fc  r  all  hit  Boiners  in  a  Nation-wide 
or  union-wide  fashion.    The  House  bill 
provldts  that  each  employer  shall  bar- 
■■In  Kith  his  own  employees.    Such  a 
provision  would  break  up  the  tremen- 
dous lower  now  In  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lewis. 

The  ban  on  indusUr-wMe  bargaining 
U  the  »ne  thing  that  puta  a  crimp  into 
Mr.  Ltwls;  tt  la  the  one  thing  that  he 
cannot  overcome.  Ail  other  provisions 
of  the  bUl  he  could  get  around  one  way 
or  ano  her,  but  the  ban  on  industry-wide 
bargalilng  breaks  the  strangle  hold  or 
aonouDly  enjoyed  by  his  powerfxU  or- 
ganlsa4on. 

Man  f  employers  and  many  industrial- 
ists enjoy  Industry-wide  bargaining  for 
they.  loo.  have  a  monopoly  but  it  is  the 
fundamental  duty  of  the  Ctovernment  to 
break  jp  monopoly  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found,  whether  In  Indvu- 
try  or  labor. 

Coir  petition  could  be  more  fully  re- 
■tored  by  bargaining  on  the  plant  or  shop 
Itvel  b  lit  it  U  a  atop  In  the  right  direcUon 
to  plice  it  on  an  employer-ei 
basis.  It  Is  pretty  well  agreed  that 
an  arimngement  would  be  fair  both  to 
lai  ement  and  to  labor  and  would  not 
I  decided  advanta^t  to  either . 
To  B7  way  of  thinking  a  bad  feature 
o(  llM  Senate  bill  is  their  dependence  on 
eowt  njunctlons  as  a  method  of  settlmg 
strikes  in  vital  industxlea.  When  we  re- 
sort t(  Injunctions.  SiaeiiUve  seizure,  or 
compi  JMnr  arbitratkm.  «e  end  up  with 
govan  BMBtol  determination  of  wages. 
wfakli  Is  arbitrary,  inefficient,  and  au- 
thoritarian, or  totalitarian  in  principle. 
Utt»  ikl  be  fundamental  m  our  thinking 
ttel  \  ft  rely  on  natural  economic  laws 
such  I  s  keen  competition  and  the  rule  of 
supply  and  demand  as  a  OMltood  9t  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  wage.  No  ■averoHMBtol 
board  or  agency  has  yet  found  a  way  to 
dKen  tine  what  la  a  fair  wage.  Political 
Arten  lination  of  wagea  will  mean  a  re- 
turn o  gavemmental  fixation  of  com- 
modlt  f  prices.  Surely  ««  do  not  want  to 
bring  back  the  vlclaai  OTA.  The  only 
safe  a  nd  sound  course  Is  to  break  up  in- 
dustr:  -wide  bargaining. 

Anj  scientific  apivoach  to  a  labor- 
nHUMilHMnt  ralatlaBa  bill  that  would 
prom  te  harmoDloas  Industrial  relations 
shoul(  be  one  which  would 
talne<  production  and  an  ever 
stand  u^  of  living  for  our  people.  The 
only  {ray  Individuals  can  enjoy  the  uaa 

lor  a  greater 
goods  and 


eommodltloi 
r-4ll  production  of 


suppUea.     bidustry-wlde  bargaining 
InefBdeot  In  that  marginal  producers 
subtUtatA  wilttt  efficient  producers 
allowed  excessive  profits.    Today  we 
such  unevenness  and  such  Injustices 
Istlng;    actually    we    are    experlei 
many  businesses  folding  up  and  quit 
while  others  are  making  huge  excess  it 
profits.    What  is  a  fair  wage  In  one 
of  the  country  may  be  an  em 
In  another.   Only  by  accident  do  we 
pen  to  have  what  approximates  a 
wage  in  some  Instances.    Also.  ' 
Ing  Nation-wide  takes  little  or  no  accc 
of  technological  progress  and  it  does 
properly  reward  individual  or  group 
fort.    A  damper  is  put  on  initiative 
self-enterprise.     A  national  wage 
tern  means  less  rather  than  more 
duction.    Therefore  it  tends  to  fuit 
scarcity  and  high  prices.    It  does  Ut 
good  to  appeal  to  business  to  lower  prl 
while  at  the  same  time  we  continue  r 
an  uneconomic  practice  as  Industry -t 
bargaining. 

As  unions  have  developed  the  last 
years  and  become  more  and  more 
fUl  through  the  closed  shop,  the 
shop,  maintenance  of  membership, 
check-off.  and  other  forms  of  union 
curlty.  there  has  been  a  tendency 
strikes  not  only  to  occur  repeatedly, 
for  these  strikes  to  be  more  and 
paralyitng  to  the  Nation  as  a  wl 
Finally  we  have  come  to  an  imp 
where  various  labor  barons  can  speak 
their  entire  Industries.    We  agree  s< 
thing  must  be  done  about  It,  that 
cannot  leave  It  to  the  bouse  of  labor^ 
correct  its  own  abuses.    Our  people 
looking  to  the  House  of  RepresentaUt 
and  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
say  the  public  Interest  overshadows 
Interest  of  any  one  industry     For 
ample,  the  welfare  of  140.000.000 
la  more  Importsnt  than  an  increase j 
wages  for  less  than  half  a  million  mi 
and  so  we  sanction  Executive  setrure 
Government  operation  of  the  nUnes. 
permit  court  Injunctions  to  make 
miners  work,  and  last  summer.  If 
will  recall,  the  President  asked  the 
gress  for  permission  to  draft 
workers  Into  the  armed  forces  to 
them  work,  but  all  these  things  are 
permanent  solution.    There  is  one 
which  overshadows  the  public  lnt< 
and  that  is  individual  or  private  Ir/fTt 
Our  individual  liberty  and  fi 
more  important  even  than  the 
safety  and  convenience.    The  onlyil 
and  the  best  Bathod  for  safeguari 
both  public  and  private  well-being: 
labor,  capital,  and  management  to 
equlUbly  and  faMy  the  fruits  of 
ever  expanding.  dyMonic  economy.  ' 
place  our  reliance  on  economic   f< 
rather  than  political  forces  for  detei 
nation  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
ditions.    Therefore.  I  contend  that 
Senate  has  made  a  mistake  by  strei 
ening  the  provision  allowing  for 
Injunctions  and  deleting  the  Item  in 
House  bill  which  places  a  ban  on  ln<' 
try-wide  bargaining.   The  latter  met 
wouM  restore  competition  which  la 
keystone  of  our  free-enterprise 
and.  after  all.  the  best  regxilator  of 
both   of   wages   and  aommodltles, 
world  has  ever  known. 


as  Okc  Wai 


>F  REMARKS 

H.  BENDER 

>HIO 

RKPRUMTATIVK. 

iJtfay  14,  1947 

ir.   Speaker,   under 

aoy  remarks  in 

herewith  an  article 

id   Plain   Dealer   by 

fKMxo  M  OMca  Was 

!•  4) 

written  abrjt  the  in- 

Japaneae  mind  to  tx- 

.  le  Japacese  people  to- 

Anny  Douglaa  MacAr- 

worahlp  and  revere 

IBBM  extent  that  t&ey 

were  to  be  a  con--*at 

\xhe  election  of  an  via- 

Jd  run  for  it  and  win. 

very  almple.  BupFoee 
iiment  with  Matxatma 
you  cold  wltli  a  hUB 
ice.  Tou  wouldn't  b« 
DUld  you?  But  euppoM 
Mtli  Joe  Louie  and  got 
suldnt  bave  anything 
fact,  after  you  recov- 
3U  probably  would  go 
jt  It  and  stMwlng  the 
ere  the  blow  landed. 
^aneae  people  are  con- 
the  Joe  Louie  among 
er  of  fact,  the  bigger 
their  own  mlnde.  the 
I  aeems  to  them  to  tuve 
They  have  now  Just 
olnt  of  bragging  about 
fcted  them. 

}-or  PAYS 

criticism  of  Mae- 
Jea  l>ecauae  the  com- 
hU  headquarters  dur- 
^t  he  had  done,  without 
enerala  under  blm  who 
at  dlTlalons.  I  do  not 
Aether  theae  omlaslons 
ladvertcnt.  But  Mae- 
rn  about  the  Japanese 
ofBcer.  serving  as  aide 
an  Amerlean  obMrver 
aase  War.  U  be  de- 
own  reputation  dur- 
at  of  slighting  others, 
have  been  more  fortu- 
tccees  o(  the  occupation 

ended,  everyone  la 
cArthur  was  and  was 
lis  allghteat  command, 
tbtest  doubt  that  bis 
itloB  have  vaaUy  slm- 
of  oeeupatlon.  More- 
tre  grateful  to  him  t>e- 
Ict  on  them  the  punlab- 
tbey  bad  eTery  right 

auatere  life  in  Tokyo. 
in  KmlMMsy  and  drives 
office  in  ths  Dal  Iclxl 
only  by  a  chauffeur, 
lards  or  saoorts.  because 
Idlest  Ion  he  was  afraid 
|c  is  not  afraid  of  aay- 

the  Kmbassy  for  lumdu 
the  mtddle  of  the  after- 
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noon,  returns  to  the  Uti  Ichi  Building  and 
remains  there  unUI  7.  8.  or  9  in  the  even- 
ing, sometimes  later.  He  has  the  same  rou- 
tine every  day  of  the  year.  Including  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

The  Japanese  know  when  to  expect  him. 
and  a  crowd  gathers  in  front  of  Um  Dai  Ichl 
whenever  his  car  with  the  five-star 
la  parked  in  front  of  it.  This  happens 
four  times  a  day.  The  people  Jtist  want  to 
look  at  the  man  who  is  their  ruler. 

The  mUltary  police  form  a  lane  through 
which  he  walks,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  left.  He  wears  a  plain  QI  tmiform  with 
no  rlbtxms  or  braid  and  not  a  single  brass 
button  on  It.  The  only  Insignia  is  a  small 
circlet  of  five  stars  on  each  shoulder. 

When  MacArthur  first  came  to  Japan,  some 
members  of  his  staff  suggested  that  he  sum- 
mon the  Emperor  to  come  and  see  him.  The 
puipoM  would  have  been  to  humiliate  the 
Bmperor  in  the  eyes  of  hU  people.  But 
MaoArthur  refused. 


"Let  blm  alone  and  hell  come  of  bis  own 
volition.**  he  said.  That  is  what  happened. 
Word  came  from  the  Japanese  Government 
asking  MacArthur  whether  he  would  receive 
the  Emperor.  The  general  agreed  to  do  so 
and  the  meeting  took  place. 

One  of  MacArthur's  staff  begged  be  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  general  when  he 
rettirned  the  Emperor's  call.  MacArthur  re- 
plied there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  that. 

*'If  I  return  that  call,"  he  said,  "hell  think 
be  is  my  equal  and  he  la  not." 

That  incident  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  Japanese  people.  The  Emperor  plays 
but  a  small  role  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
Japan  today.  But  MacArthur  plays  a  very 
big  part.  He  is  the  one  man  the  Japanese 
respect. 

In  the  Diet  BuUding  there  is  a  space  which 
somewhat  resembles  SUtuory  Hall  in  the 
United  States  Capitol.  There  are  four  ped- 
estals in  this  hall,  but  only  three  are  adorned 
with  the  sUtues  of  Japanese  national  heroes. 
It  is  common  talk  among  the  Japanese  that 
the  fourth  pedestal  Is  reserved  for  a  statue 
of  General  MacArthur.  This  may  be  a  subtle 
form  of  Japanese  humor.  Nevertheless  it 
could  happen  la  Japan. 


Housinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PSMMSTXVaNIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSSNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcxikd.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  of 
May  1*1,  1947: 


priority.  Bpeetilatlve  buUden  now — tn  a 
rather  hypocritical  deference  to  our  wartime 
pledges — are  required  to  give  veterans  pri- 
ority on  only  one  house  of  aft  entire  developx- 
ment. 

The  trouble  with  postwar  hotislng  In  Amer- 
ica, as  everyone  knows.  Is  that  It  Is  too  expen- 
sive. Immediately  following  the  war.  build- 
ers told  us  this  was  l>ecause  of  Government 
restrictions.  You  cant,  they  said,  tinker 
with  th-  inexorable  laws  of  supply  nnd  de- 
mand. Therefore.  Government  contJoU,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  were  remov«(d,  and 
Wilson  Wyatt  was  kicked  out  of  office. 

Now.  5  months  later,  prices  of  baslo  mate- 
rials in  the  construction  industry  ha-.e  risen 
to  match  what  were  black-market  levels 
when  price  controls  were  on.  In  the  face  of 
an  unprecedented  l>oom  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  priced  itself  out  of  the  market 
and  is  now  experiencing  a  siump  which  could 
very  well  precipitate  an  economic  recession— 
with  consequent  unemployment — through- 
out the  Nation. 

Labor  ratee  In  the  building  trades— a  chief 
cause  of  the  high  costs — are  at  fabulous 
levels.  But  despite  this,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  workers  are  ijelng  laid  off  because  of  the 
building  slump,  some  of  the  imlons  are  ask- 
ing for  more  money,  fewer  hours,  or  both. 

The  pity  is  that  while  labor  and  capital  In 
the  construction  industry  fumble  around, 
nothing  Is  done  to  remedy  the  problem  of 
the  Nation's  homeless  and  near-homeless. 
There  is  now,  as  there  has  been  for  the  past 
many  months,  only  one  decent  solution.  Tlie 
Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill  (a  revision  of  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  which  died  in  a 
House  committee  last  year)  would  give  the 
construction  Industry  e  positive  and  long- 
range  program.  In  place  of  the  haphazard 
building  now  prevalent,  the  T-E-W  bill 
would  provide  necessary  Incentive  for  the 
construction  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mUUon 
housing  uniu  within  the  next  10  years.  Un- 
der such  a  program  builder,  worker,  and 
buyer  would  benefit. 

The  buUders  call  the  T-E-W  bill  social- 
istic. But  this  is  only  a  charge,  and  a  false 
one  at  that.  Congress  should  Ignore  those 
who  hold  personal  interests  alx>ve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  passing  the  T-B^W  bUl 
at  tills  session. 


amovB  THX  T-«-w  anx 
Housing  Expediter  Frank  R.  Creedoo's  la- 
test order  relaxing  controls  on  the  building 
of  larger  houses  is  designed  to  lift  the  con- 
struction slump.  The  order  was  Issued  at 
the  hehest  of  builders,  and  wUl  no  doubt 
bring  them  some  temporary  gain.  But  for 
the  twenty  or  so  million  Americans  living  in 
crowded  or  substandard  dwellings  it  means 
lltUe. 

Hmerlca  has  not  kept  faith  on  the  matter 
of  housing— especially  with  veterans.  With 
#6,000  homes  now  selling  for  $10,000  and 
and  Si  1.000.  "homes  for  vets,"  a  rallying  cry 
during  the  war,  has  tjecoi^e  a  tragic  mockery 
Tbe  final  blow  came  recently  when  the  Gov- 
«iunent  scrapped  tbe  last  shred  at  veterans' 


fancy  with  respect  to  polities  that  are  very 
similar  to  tbe  flights  of  fancy  that  bedevU 
a  young  man  who  has  fallen  In  love. 

If  there  are  those  who  doubt  this,  what 
other  reason  can  be  put  forward  to  explain 
Mr.  Reece's  latest  attack  on  the  Truman  ad-' 
ministration?  Here  Is  a  man.  a  hardened 
veteran  of  the  political  ring,  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  Mr.  Truman,  who  Is  no  novice 
In  that  field  himself,  plana  to  seek  reelection 
on  a  platform  of  higber  prices.  The  theory 
of  this  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Truman  wUl  bid 
for  votes  by  gouging  the  people  and  blaming 
the  Republicans 

It  Is  comforting  to  have  Mr.  Beece's  aarar- 
ance  that  "It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  voters 
will  be  fooled."  He  Is  talking,  of  course, 
about  the  plot  that  he  sees  building  up  in 
the  Truman  mind.  He  might  have  broad- 
ened his  statement,  however,  to  say  that  It 
Is  Inconceivable  that  the  voters  wUl  be  fooled 
by  any  of  thta  seasonal  nonsense. 


Seasonal  Nonsense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  mssoxm 

XM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVJBS 

Tuesday.  May  20. 1947 

Idr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcosd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

aSASOMAL   HOjrSDISB 

In  the  spring,  when  tbe  fancy  of  young 
men  is  said  to  turn  to  thoughts  of  love,  there 
will  >e  few  to  envy  the  lot  of  men  like  Car- 
roll Reece,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  For  Mr.  Reece.  whatever 
his  personal  Inclinations,  must  bow  to  the 
stern  call  of  duty  and  think,  not  at  love,  but 
of  politics. 

Evidently  this  does  something  to  a  aaan. 
His  thought  processes  apparently  become 
warped  somewhere  along  the  line.  He  loses 
the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  arrive  at 
logical  conclusions.  In  fact,  whether  It  be 
attributable  to  the  season  or  to  something 
else,  be  seems  to  stray  ofl  Into  fUgbta  of 


Address  of  Dean  Alfange  to  the  United 
Zjonists-RevUiomsU  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recohd.  I  Include  the  following 
address  by  Dean  Alfange  at  the  dinner 
of  the  United  Zionists -Revisionists  of 
America.  Hotel  BUtmore,  Sunday.  May 
11: 

I  told  a  friend  thU  U  the  fifth  speech  on 
Palestine  I  am  delivering  since  Monday,  and 
he  asked  me,  "When  do  you  sleep?"  I  replied 
that  he  could  find  the  answer  in  verse  4. 
psalm  121,  of  the  Old  Testament:  "Behold. 
He  that  keepeth  Israel  doth  neither  alumber 
nor  sleep." 

I  should  be  living  under  tbe  Union  Jade. 
where  the  sun  Is  always  shining.  It  was 
revealed  that  the  sun  never  seu  on  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  tiecavise  Ood  wlU  not  trust  ber 
In  the  dark. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  your  chairman 
referred  to  me  as  a  liberal.  Frankly,  I  am 
beginning  to  entertain  some  very  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  meaning  at  that  term.  A 
liberal,  as  I  understand  It,  Is  a  person  who 
rejects  Imperialism  of  every  type  and  totali- 
tarianism of  e^'ery  shade. 

A  lll>eral  Is  a  person  who  rejects  the  double 
standard  of  poUtlcal  morality,  which  imptigns 
the  motives  of  one's  own  cotintry  while  con- 
doning those  of  another.  The  great  need  of 
the  moment  is  for  leaders  who  wotild  meet 
these  tests  of  political  morality  and  intel- 
lectual responsibility.  These  are  no  timea 
for  political  opportunism  and  poUtlcal 
mediocrity. 

Tbe  decisions  we  make,  the  orientations 
and  outlooks  we  develop  during  the  next  few 
years,  will  determine  our  success  or  failtire 
in  the  mighty  struggle  for  demoaatic  sur- 
vival. 

Let's  now  apply  these  principles  to  Palea- 
tine  and  the  Jewish  people. 

The  public  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Palestine  has  been  established  by 
a  long  line  of  congressional  resolutions  and 
Presidential  declarations  beginning  with  tb* 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  By  tbe 
terms  of  these  public  pronouncemenU.  our 
Government  stands  irrevocably  oommlttad 
to  the  development  of  Paleatina  as  a  national 
Jewish  home  with  its  concomitant  of  tree  and 
unreatxlcted  JewUti  tnunlgratlon. 
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time  we  stopped  kidding  the 
_^_.  with  empty  promlaea  and  fcke 
MflUBltmenta  that  are  never  kept, 
pretty  brutal  thla«  to  kid  a  people 
back  acalnat  the  waU.      I  told 
HlUel  SUver  tha  oikar  day  that  U 
Jew  and  the  apokaaman  of  organ- 
im.  I  would  tell  President  Truman 
cut  bait  on  Paleatlne— and  we  all 
.„  what  that  means  In  terms  of  194S. 
no  faith  in  a  United  Natlona  aolu- 
the   Paleatlne  queatlon   unleaa   our 
it  wnrtartakaa  mllltantly  to  advo- 
eause.     The  United  Natlona 
will  be  the  19th  committee  o< 
I  m  Paleatlne  since  the  Balfour  Decla- 
iind  like  Its  predeceaaora.  la  not  In- 
aeeompUah  Anything  except  delay. 
Dtadlag  la  therefore  a  aham 
A  BMre  plea  In  abatement  to 
fillhlsaa  gtiardlan  to  continue  the 
of  his  ward:  and  <Mr  acqules- 
trlckery  la  a  luufwrtow  of  moral 
int^Uectxial  bankruptcy. 

la  only  one  aolutlon  to  the  problem 
bk)odafaed.  rebellion,  resistance. 


L  nderground  realatanca  movement  1* 

front  In  tta*  battle  (or  a  free  Pal- 

Tha  haroa*  of  th*  Jcwlah  raalstanc* 

are  no  dlflkiaat  txam  th*  Amerl- 

_„      ho  atafBd  tta*  Boaton  Tea 

_  the  inah  Rebel^jsf  the  1930's. 

valtant  warrtora  of  th*  underground 

ting   ana-«HaltlHtt   tlirmigh- 

by  portraytng  the  Jew.  for  th* 

In  iwlain  hlatory.  as  a  fierce  fighter 

liberty  and  national  frecdocn. 

not    apologize    for    their    deeda    of 

spd  self -sacrifice.     Let  ua  encourage 

help  them  in  every  way  we  can. 

leeond  front  tn  the  ft'jht  (or  a  free 

Paleatlne  la  the  direct  and  Indirect 

Let     us     face     tba     facta.    Oreat 

ts  waging  an  illegal  HBd  tnunoral  war 

lie  and  political  aMNMtai  againat 

.  people. 

light  of  thla  reality,  the  Jewtah 

I  ind  their  friends  are  fully  Justified  m 

to  a  powerful  retaliatory  meaaure 

of  a  boycott  upon  all  Brltlab 


Indlrtdual 


1  m  ai  ■ntaln'a  betrayal  of  tba  Jewlab 
why  do  the  Jews  continue  to  aupport 
trad*,  baiy  British  acotch.  traval  on 
plaaaa  and  ahlpa.  attend  Brltlah-made 


and  patronize  Brltlah  inauranfid, 
T 
I  i>ropose  that  the  Jevli^pMpI*  orgai  's*^ 
an  *ff*cuve  boycott  npoa  BrttMi  |Ooda  ujidj 
aarvlcea  of  every  type  and  deacrlpt 
Britain's  Achillea'  heel  la  her  economic 
nerablllty.  Dart  your  arrow  In  that  dUt-c, 
tion  and  she  may  yield  sooner  than  youj 
suspect. 

Th*  third  front  In  the  fight  Is  (ore*o^ 
immlcratlon  Into  Paleatlne.     Such  ' 
tkm  la  not  Ulegal.    Only  Brltlah  realati 
to  It  la  Illegal. 

I  am  apeaklng  aa  a  Christian  and  as  a 
eral.     Paleatlne  Is  not  only  a  Jewish  lssud.1 
It  U  a  world-wide  political  Issue  that  imj 
pingea  directly  upon  the  whole  problem  r^ 
democratic  self-determination  and  turvivi 
We  are  about  to  lyand  *4OO.0OO.C0:>  a  y4 
to  buttresa  democracy  tn  Greece  and  Turl 
Why  then  do  we  reject  an  opportunity   U 
make  Paleatlne  the  greatest  bastion  of  d*«] 
mocracy  m  th*  Uiddle  East7    By  supporUr 
the   Zionist    cause.   America   could   build 
mighty  fortreee  of  freedom  In  that  crltl 
nerve  center  of  the  world  without  spendli 
a  single  dollar  of  our  taxpayers'  money 

Why  don't  we  do  It?    Is  the  Truman  d< 
trine  a  matter  of  Ideology  or  la  it  power  pol 
tics?    U  It  becauae  aggraaalon  to  Greece  stc" 
from  the  east,  while  aggraaalon  In  Palest 
stems  from  the  west? 
I  aak.    I  want  to  know. 
I  believe  In  the  Truman  doctrine  if  it  ti 
alma  to  prouct  our  western  way  of  life  froi 
the  eneroachmenu  of  imf>erkallsm  and 
totaliurlan  Ideology.    If  thst  be  the  aim 
this  new  departure  to  our  foreign  policy  tt 
the  creation  of  a  free  Jewlah  Paleatlne  wci 
be  a  perfect  implementation  of  the  Trumi 
dcctrlne.    I  therefore  charge  that  our  faiU" 
mllltantly  to  support  the  Zionist  cause,  la 
reflection  oo  the  validity  of  the  Truman  d< 
trtoe  and  on  the  sincerity  of  lU  spor   " 
Frankly.  I  am  begtontog  to  wonder   if 
Truman   himself   knows  what  the 
drctrine  really  Impllee. 

'The  great  conteat  of  our  tlmea  la  the  sti 
gle  of  eoclal  democracy  against  the  force 
imper*alUm  and  totalitarianism 

The  feudal  lorda  of  the  Arab  league. 
not  long  ago  were  shouting  their   he;  ds 
(or  AdoU  Hitler,  are  not  interested   in 
mocracy.    They  are  totereeted  only  In  kes 
Ing  their  subjccu  to  a  aUU  o(  pcona.  '  f« 
their  own  private  profit;  and  their  (ear  <-.{ 
Jew  la  a  (ear  of  progreaa.  freedom,  and 
llghtenment. 

Now.  I  think  It  la  aeK-erldent  that  the 
of  demccracy  in  the  Middle  Bast  U  ln« 
cably  toterwoven  with  the  fate  of  PaU 
But.  there  la  yet  another  deeper  reason 
Chriattan  liberal*  ahould  rally  to  the  Zl( 
cause. 

Antl-Semltlam   to  the  breeder  of   fs 
and  a  menace  to  freedom.    If  now  that 
Paaetot  tyranny  haa  been  cniahed.  there 
remain  In  the  aoU  of  the  aarth  thoee 
and  those  root*  which  grow  and  bloaaom 
bigotry,  and  ta*trad,  and  uppiaHlrm  of 
by  man  and  nation  by  nation,  our  vu 
ahall  be  a  tragic  mockery  of  all  the  d« 
and  devasUtlon  that  preceded  It.    We  tr 
fore  owe  It  to  the  dead  and  to  our  own 
Intereat  to  eradicate  the  filthy  weed  of  ai 
^mtttom  from  the  soil  of  democracy:  and 
only  way  it  can  be  done— mark  my  word 
by  conferring  upon  the  Jewish  people 
dignity  of  atatehood.     So  long  as  the  i 
remato  without  a  home,  without  poltl 
statu*,  without  a  calling  card,  and  an  ofl 
addr«a*.  ao  long  ahall  they  be  considered 
tramp  race  of  the  world,  an  easy  prey  to 
demagoguee    looking    (or    scapegoaU 
wlMm  to  aaddle  their  (allurea  and  fi 
tlona. 

Amerlea  must  aaaert  It* 
thorlty  to  brtog  about  Juat  aolutkiBa  of 
great  totematlonal  problema  that  con( 
the  world;  but  Aaaerlc*  muat  clean  lu 
hoi—  Brat.     Amarte*  to  which   the 
looks   (or   guidance   to  totemally   aati 
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unloB.  to  more  powerful  than  your  Oowm- 
ment. 

Tour  Oovemment  cannot  take  away  from 
any  IndlvlduAl  hto  right  to  work  unleaa  he 
haa  been  duly  convicted  of  a  crime  by  a  Jury 
at  hto  peers.  Bven  then,  your  Government 
aaeumea  the  responsibility  of  hto  keep.  But 
when  the  leader  of  a  cloaed  ahop  union  be- 
eomes  d  topi  eased  with  one  of  hto  member*, 
the  employer  of  that  member  must  auto- 
matlcaUy  dtocharge  him,  and  such  ex-em- 
ployee must  then  (tod  employment  outside 
a  labor  union  or  starve. 

I  regret  that  the  current  versions  of  labor 
legtolatlon  now  being  considered  by  your 
Congreaa  do  not  end  the  erlto  of  the  cloeed 
abop  to  my  aatls(actlon. 

As  you  know,  these  provtolona  permit  what 
to  known  as  a  imlon  ahop,  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  all  the  employee*  In  a  given  plant. 
Tlito  means  that  a  new  employee  must  agree 
to  Join  the  labor  union  within  30  days  after 
hto  name  Is  entered  on  the  pay  roll. 

Prom  then  on,  he  to  subjected  to  the  whim* 
and  dictates  of  the  union  leader. 

I  admit  that  the  Hartley  bill  goes  far  to 
restore  other  basic  freedoms  to  the  worker. 
Under  the  bill.  It  haa  been  argued  that  the 
worker  no  longer  haa  to  go  to  the  labor 
leader  to  get  a  Job.  Por  my  own  part.  I  see 
little  dllterence  between  the  closed  and  the 
xrnlon  ahop  from  the  potot  of  view  of  the 
average  worker.  Sooner  or  later  he  mtut 
relinquish  hto  freedom  to  do  and  say  what 
he  pleases  to  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
a  labor  leader  he  ha*  no  hand  to  selecting. 
Both  tovolve  the  prtoclple  of  coercion,  which 
to  repugnant  to  every  conception  X  have  of  a 
(Tee  democracy. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  consider  to  be  aome 
of  the  Crimea  that  have  been  committed  aa 
a  direct  result  of  the  closed  shop  and  of  at- 
tempts to  force  the  cloeed  &hop  on  unwilling 
employees. 

Out  to  Oakland.  Calif.,  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Donald  M.  Oibaon  ran  a  email 
patot-manufacturtog  cjicem  with  three  em- 
ployees. 

The  Gibson  Patot  Co.  to  typical  of  the  small 
businesses  that  make  up  the  backbone  of 
the  American  economy.  Thto  company  oc- 
cupied a  room  about  twice  aa  large  as  yotir 
Uvtog  room.  In  the  back  of  the  room  they 
manufactured  patot;  to  the  front,  tbey  sold 
It.  They  had  no  salesmen,  no  dealers,  no 
delivery  truck.  Donald  Glbaon  Just  made 
and  sold  paint. 

por  10  years.  Patot  Makers  Local.  No.  1101. 
of  the  giant  American  Federation  of  Labor 
had  been  trytog  to  organl«e  all  three  em- 
ployeea  of  the  Gibson  Paint  Co.  They  re- 
fused to  Joto.  although  they  were  told  re- 
peatedly by  the  owners  that  they  were  free 
to  do  so  If  they  wanted  to. 

Laat  fall  the  patot  makers  local  tried  an- 
other  approach.    Their   business   agent  re- 
quested the  company  to  fire  the  three  em- 
plojrees,  and  the  union  would  send  three  new 
ones,  all  good  union  men.    And  thus  the 
closed  ahop  would  be  eatabltehed.    On*  of 
the  old  employees  had  been  worktog  for  the 
Glbaon  Paint  Co.  for  aO  years,  another  6  yeara. 
and  the  third,  a  returned  veteran,  Juat  under 
a  year. 
The  Gibson  Paint  Co.  rejected  the  demand. 
Thto  was  the  company's  first  mistake.    You 
see.  it  felt  it  had  a  right  to  conduct  lU  own 
buaineaa:  It  felt  Ita  employees  had  an  equal 
right  to  Joto  or  not  to  Joto  a  union. 
Now,  of  course,  the  company  wa*  right. 
But  we  must  remember  we're  talking  about 
labor  relations  where  what  to  right  has  noth- 
tog  to  do  with  what  happens. 

An  A.  P.  of  L.  picket  was  placed  to  front  of 
this  small  one-room  manufacturing  concern. 
Dellveriea  of  raw  materlato  ceased.  Tb*  fac- 
tory closed  to  5  day*. 

In  thto  situation  there  are  no  lawa  to  pro- 
tect the  company,  there  are  no  tows  to  pro- 
tect the  workers,  and  Pederal  oourU  are  ex- 
/   preaaly  forbidden  Jurisdiction. 

The  three  workers  admitted  their  defeat 
and  reluctantly  consented  to  Joto  the  union. 


Tbe  buslnsH  agent  broo^t  around  a 
dossd-shop  agreement  wtaleb  tbe  company 
algned.  The  employee*  paid  $75  Initiation 
and  buslneaa  waa  resumed  for  t  weeka. 

Then  they  were  called  out  on  strllc*.  How 
here  are  the  facts: 

1.  The  employees  were  satisfied  with  their 
earnings  and  working  eondltlona. 
a.  There  was  no  labor  dispute. 
8.  No  coUectlve  bargatolng  to<A  place. 
4.  None  of  the  employees  wanted  to  strike. 
Tet  that  small  manufacturtog  plant  was 
put  out  of  bustoeas,  and  thto  to  typical  of 
thotisand  of  cases  all  over  the  land. 

Let'a  look  at  another  angle  of  the  closed- 
shop  issue.  The  ultimate  goal  of  all  labor 
lead«ra  to  to  get  a  closed  union.  This  to  a 
labor  organization  which  limits  membership 
to  some  way.  or  makes  it*  difficult  for  new 
members  to  get  to. 

Today,  for  example,  a  worker  trytog  to  get 
toto  the  printing  trades  may  find  it  im- 
possible becatise  in  many  cases  the  union 
has  closed  Its  books.  A  skilled  worker  try- 
ing to  get  a  Job  to  the  building  trades  may 
be  told  to  get  on  a  walttog  list.  If  be  doesn't 
already  belong  to  the  tmion. 

It  Is  this  ktod  of  restriction  which  creates 
the  labor  monopolies  that  deny  Jobs  to  many 
deserving  workers. 

In  Chicago,  right  after  the  war,  a  veteran 
returned  to  hto  old  Job  In  hto  uncle's  motion- 
picture  theater.  He  had  operated  the  projec- 
tion machine  there  for  11  years,  but  while  he 
was  away  tbe  union  had  bludgeoned  tbe 
uncle  toto  a  cloaed-shop  contract.  The 
union  refused  to  accept  the  returned  vet«ran 
as  a  member,  and  hto  old  Job  waa  occupied 
by  a  good  union  man.  So  there  he  waa.  out 
of  a  Job,  while  his  uncle  was  being  sued  by 
the  Government  for  violation  of  the  job-guar- 
anty provtolona  o(  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  are  bearing 
from  all  over  thto  Nation  an  ever  louder 
demand  (or  the  abolition  of  the  closed  ahop 
and  all  that  it  implies? 

It  to  my  stocere  conviction  that  a  legal 
prohibition  against  the  dosed  ahop  will  result 
to  better  and  stronger  unions. 

I  know  thto  may  sound  strange  to  those 
radio  listeners  whose  ears  have  been  bom- 
barded during  the  past  weeka  by  the  propa- 
ganda outpourlnga  at  thoee  who  desire  to 
perpetuate  thto  specie  of  labor  racketeertog. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  look  at  the  record: 

America  to  the  strongest  Nation  on  earth 
today.  In  the  brief  time  of  Its  extotence  Its 
progress  and  prosperity  haa  no  parallel  to 
htotory.  It  to  btillt  on  the  prtoclple  that 
every  man  has  a  voice  to  the  selection  of  hto 
leaders,  that  every  citizen  may  criticize  the 
action  taken  by  hto  elected  representatives, 
may  work  for  the  defeat  of  those  public 
offldato  whose  actions  are  unaatlsfactory. 

No  other  government  can  begin  to  com- 
pete with  ours  to  what  has  been  done  to  bet- 
ter the  lot  of  the  individual. 

NOW,  may  I  ask.  What  is  wrong  with  apply- 
ing thto  same  system  to  the  labor  unions? 
A  man  should  be  given  the  right,  If  he  de- 
sires, to  Join  a  labor  imion.  because  he  feeto  It 
to  In  hto  beet  toterests  to  do  so,  not  from 
fear,  not  from  want,  not  Just  to  get  a  Job. 
And  he  should  have  the  right  to  remato  a 
member  of  that  union  only  because  he  to 
satisfied  with  the  way  Its  affairs  are  directed. 
He  should  have  the  right  to  support  the  lead- 
ers of  hto  union,  or.  If  he  so  chooses,  to  work 
for  such  leader's  defeat  In  a  fahr  and  impar- 
tial election.  In  short.  If  a  labor  union  to  so 
Impotent  aa  to  be  unable  to  fumtoh  to  Its 
members  sufficient  benefits  as  to  attract 
them  into  It*  ranks  without  coercion.  It  has, 
to  good  morato,  no  excuse  for  existence. 

Thto  applies  tbe  principles  that  have  mad* 
America  the  envy  at  all  the  world. 

Can  anyone  in  all  fairness  suggest  a 
sounder  base  upon  which  to  tmild  strong 
labor  tmlons? 

I  would  llks  to  talk  for  a  mlnttt*  about 
another  form  of  tebor  racketeering  that  ha* 
grown  up  tonder  the  Wagner  Act. 
Thto  to  known  as  the  secondary  boycott. 


The  secondary  boycott  to  a  form  of  eon- 
oerted  labor  activity  on  the  part  of  one  group 
of  worker*  for  the  purpose  of  tocreasing  tb* 
power  or  membership  of  another  union.  It 
consists  of  a  refusal  by  a  group  of  workers  to 
handle  goods  produced  by  another  group, 
either  because  they  belong  to  no  union,  or  to 
tbe  wrong  tmlon,  or  perhaps  to  the  wrong 
local  of  their  ovm  union. 

Workers  engaging  in  a  secondary  boycott 
se«k  to  coerce  their  own  employer,  with 
whom  they  have  no  dispute,  to  withdraw  or 
vmhhold  patronage  from  another  employer 
and  hto  workers. 

Por  example,  one  of  the  witnesses  befor* 
the  House  Labor  Committee  toll*  of  a  boycott 
of  prefabricated  homes  for  veterMJS  by  tb* 
Carpenters*  Union  of  the  American  Pedsra- 
tion  of  Labor.  The  reascm  for  the  boycott 
was  that  the  company  maktog  pre'abricated 
homes  had  a  coUectlve-bargalnlng  agreement 
with  the  CIO. 

You  see,  therrfore,  the  dispute  was  not 
with  their  employers,  but  with  the  workers 
In  another  State  who  Jotoed  a  rival  CIO 
union.  As  a  result  the  boustog  shortage  to 
that  particular  area  waa  totenslfled. 

Let  me  show  you  how  the  secondary  boy- 
cott operates  to  raise  prices.  We  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  about  high  prices  recently. 

The  Westlnghouse  Hectric  Manufacturing 
Co.  submitted  a  bid  for  tS«,000  for  panri 
boards  and  switchboards  for  a  low-cost  hous- 
ing project  to  New  York.  The  Westlnghouse 
bid  waa,  by  far,  the  lowest.  But  Westlng- 
house has  a  collective-bargaining  contract 
with  the  CIO.  Tet  no  electrical  products 
may  be  tostalled  to  New  York  City  whleii  do 
not  carry  the  union  label  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  As  a  re- 
stilt,  the  contract  went  to  a  local  manufac- 
turer charging  almost  twice  the  $60,000  speci- 
fied to  the  Westlnghouse  bid. 

Thto  Congress  must  pass  legtolatlon  to  pro- 
hibit the  secondary  boycott.  The  Hsrtley 
bill  contains  an  effective  prohibition  against 
thto  type  of  labor  monopoly,  and  carries 
strong  penalties  for  those  who  violate  the 
law.  In  addition,  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  withdrawn  from  those 
workers  partidpattog  to  secondary  boycotts, 
and  persons  tojtired  may  sue  for  recovery  of 
damages. 

These  provisions  are  not  antUabor.  Just 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  the 
closed  shop  will  strengthen  legitimate  labor 
activities.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  prohi- 
bition of  the  secondary  boycott  will  remove 
the  source  of  much  of  the  labor-management 
strife  of  the  Nation. 

Tto  the  arguments  that  the  aecondary  boy- 
cott to  a  legitimate  and  necessary  union  ac- 
tivity, I  say  that  today  there  to  no  Jttotiflca- 
Uon  to  resort  to  the  boycott. 

Today,  ttolons  have  legal  protection  and 
great  power.  Prohibition  of  the  secondary 
boycott  wiU  not  weaken  uniona  to  the  pur- 
suit of  their  legitimate  objectivea.  Such  leg- 
tolatlon will,  however,  give  the  public  the 
protection  which  It  ahould  have.  If  we  fall 
to  outlaw  the  aecondary  boycott,  we  will 
mafco  a  noockery  of  our  belief  to  a  free  com- 
petitive economy. 

Another  of  the  completely  unjustified 
abuses  by  unions  to  called  tbe  JurisdlcUonal 
strike.  Thto  results  from  an  argument  be- 
tween tbe  leaders  of  two  unions  as  to  which 
shall  have  authority  over  particular  workera. 
Thto  to  the  type  of  dtopute  which  (tods  tbe 
employer  completely  helpless.  If  be  makes 
a  decision  to  favor  of  one  tmlon  leader,  tb* 
other  union  strikes,  and  vice  versa. 

Thto  to  the  type  of  dtopute  that  haa  tied 
MP  the  film-producing  todustry  to  HoUywood 
for  almoat  2  years.  Thto  to  the  type  of  dis- 
pute that  has  meant  a  return  of  the  gangster 
metboda  of  Ct^xin*  to  the  Pittoburgh  beer 
war. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts  bebtod  thto  particu- 
lar Jurisdictional  Oispatt. 

For  more  than  40  years,  IS  brewers  In 
western  Pennsylvania  have  had  labor  agree- 
ments with  the  tntemational  Brotherhood 
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of 'Br«we#T  Workers.  As  •  result  of  continu- 
ing dlflle\  itlc*  with  the  A.  F  of  L.'b  teftnutera. 
workerB'  unioQ  withdrew  trom 
Fadrratlon  at  Labor,  and  aXUr 
M  mn  lnd«p>endent  organisation, 
irtth  th«  CIO 

UnmedUtely  th«  teamsters'  union 
t  tnt4  aeUoa.  Tbay  wanted  jurUdictlon 
over  tho  •  worken  wtM  bottled  beer  Let 
me  repee  that.  The  teamsters  wanted  JurU- 
dletk>n  4**'  those  people  whose  entire  Job 
up  of  putilne  beer  In  bottles 
particular  workers  rclused.  and 
>  Since  then,  the  campaign  of 
and  terrorism  which  has  plagued 
tiM  «lty  It  Fltubunth  Is  almost  beyond  be- 
DrfTers  of  uucks  hauling  producu 
the  offending  brewer*  were  waj- 
lovlag  gaagi  d  thugs.  Following 
this  ratlkr  gantl*  aeUvUf.  the  teamsters 
t  I  lUt  a  new  type  of  fire  bomb. 
Tou  m  ght  be  InUresied  In  knowing  how 
&rc  bomb  is  made  First,  you 
a  ado-watt  bulb,  cut  off  the  top.  fill  It 
bH  a-test  gasoline,  and  stuff  surgical 
Tb  use.  jou  light  th* 


Tbas* 
rtrbtly   I 


BMto  by 
layed  by 


th* 


•topper  I  Btf  tot  n  lo 


I  want 


lo  emphasise  in  connection  with  tbs 


t. 
b) 
ad4 
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PltUbUTi  h  beer  war  that  there  U  abMiluuly 
Bo  relief  under  existing  sututes.  The  Hart- 
ley bill  ontalns  ample  remedy,  and  will.  In 
my  opml^n.  effectively  prevent  Jurisdictional 
dlaputea. 


go  into  another  matter  that  polnu 
up  the  liarlng  Inequality  of  law  In  dealing 
with  labi  r  unions. 
It  l|  fi  mtmmmMk  to  a  atabto  society  that 
ta  aatacaA  lato  in  good  faith  by  the 
parties  o  luat  be  lived  up  to  by  both.  or.  In 
of  lefault.  that  the  party  defaulting 
muat  be  suable  in  the  eouru.  This  Is  the 
■  jmptlon  upon  which  bualnees  rcla- 
Ipi  are  built. 
It  la  a  so  fundamental  common  law  that 
th*  tm:^  Dyer  Is  responsible  for  bis  contract. 
>f  ba  aued  in  State  or  Federal  court 
and  haldl  to  aeeotmt. 

Tet  tli  •  right  to  sue  unions  for  breach  of 
contract  Is  utterly  lacking  in  our  Federal 
sututee.  and  industry  has  been  singularly 
unsu<*cefl  if ul  In  attempting  to  bold  unions 
to  the  cc  Dtraets  which  they  have  made, 
lie  al  know  of  tiundreds  of  Instances 
^i4v»"#  have  struck  In  violation  of  a 
have  foread  amptoyara  to  increaae 
threatening  to  strlka.  ragartnaia  ot 
labor-union  contracts  with  several 
months  to  run  before  expiration. 

I  am    iwar*  that  the  suability  of  unions 
affec  ted  by  a  court  decision  several  dac- 
ehere  a  Judgment  was  levied  agalnat 
IMttvldut  I  unkm  members  so  as  to  create  un- 
b  e  hardship     I  would  like  to  point 
~  Mt  maka  It 

of  thla  char- 
Mt«r.  What  wa  provide  In  the  Hartley  bill 
li  thai  ti  •  tuMon  aa  an  organtaation  la  liable 
for  the  a  itiMM  of  lU  members  to  the  extent 
OC  t«a  tra  mvrf 

TlM  N  itoration  of  th«  tooimon-law  prln* 
tipla  thai  holda  a  paraon  raepnnaihie  mr  his 
•wn  acta  in  th*  matter  of  lab(>r>manait»ment 
relstlims  will  go  a  loni  wsy  toward  prtVMl* 
lim  Ure^pwialM*  acuvltice  on  th*  purt  Of 


arbitrary 


to  their 


I  w«nt  to  warm  |ou  affalnat 

t    highly    Onanocd    propaganda 

of  the  labor  eawa  who  hava  baan 

uuprecadaatad  ipwlal  prlTU«c*  and 

dtr  aiWttnt  Uiw.  which 

to  WMtavt  tb*  worklag  maaaas 

th*  Am*rloaa  p*opl*. 

have,  by  any  ehaaea.  been  listening 

aroadcasts.  or  haea  ***n  their  paid 

you  wUI   rsalla*  that  they 

to  make  a  kgltliiiate  at- 

any  of  tha  proMalons  of  the 

now   balBC  considered   by 


thay  have  raaortad  to  smear  tae- 
In  my  opinion,  of  an  Amer- 


In  a  recent  ad.   they  claimed   that   your 
OoBgress  was  attempting  to  maks  freet 
work  against  their  will. 

Thu   Is   not   only   untrue   but   the   ei 
oppoelte  Is  true. 

The   House   labor  bill   denlee  Ulegltlr 
power  and   authority  to  labor  leaders, 
denies  no  Uglllmala  right  of  labor. 

I  sa  not  advoaattng  antUsbor  icglslatu  ^ 
Rather.  I  am  attacklni;  what  are.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  worst  of  the  antllabor  actlvitlei 
encased  In  by  orfranlzed  labor.  Without] 
question,  labor  today  Ignores  the  public  anr 
acta  for  a  chosen  few. 

The  time  has  come  for  your  Congres* 
act. 

And  I  am  certain  that  the  action  we 
now  taking  la  In  labor's  Interest  snd  In  tl 
Interect  of  the  Afherlcan  people. 


Ltprotj  Rctearch 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGCS 

or   LOCISIAMA 

IM  THX  HOUSX  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.      BOOGS      of      Louisiana.     MrJ 
Speaker,  under  lehve  to  extend  my  r« 
mhrks  In  the  Rscoro.  I  include  the  (ol« 
lowing  edltoiial  from  the  New  Orleai 
Item: 

km  orroBTUNrTT  aMs  sm  oblioation 


tnaltuttoa. 


At    Its    conventlQO    h*r*    this    week,    tt 
Louisiana  State  Medleal  Society   adopted 
reaolutlon    urging    that    all    treatment    at 
reacarch   involving   Infectious  casss   uf    It 
rosy  t>e  confined,  as  at  preeent.  to  Carvl 
site  of  this  country's  only  leprosarium. 

This  stand  runs  directly  counter  to 
of  Dr    Thomas  Parran.  Surgeon  General 
the  United  Stataa.     Earlier  this  month. 
Parran  announced  that  a  treatment 
for  early  cases  of  leprosy  would  soon  be  ( 
llshed  at  Marine  Hospital   here.     Dr    O. 
Faget.  iwtll  recently  director  of  Carvllle. 
been   named  to  take  charge  of  the  cc 
Dr    Mason  V    Hargett.  of  the  United  St 
Public  Health  Service,  has  been  assigned" 
the  State  health  department  staff,  to 
a  reeearch  program  i  -^J 

What    then,  lies  behind  opposition  to 
plsns  of  the  Nstlon's  public  health  chief? 

From    Blbllcsl    timee    on    down.    Ie| 
ciuaed  Its  victims  not  only  with  prole 
physicsl  suffering,  but  with  complete 
oetrarlsm      Crying  "unclean,  unclean l" 
leper's  fellow  man  has  driven  him  from 
tight 

ror  af**.  madlcai  soienc*  baa  aouid '■ 
dUeov*r  auratlv*  tr**tm*nts  for  the  disei 
The  FuMI«  NMitth  tarvio*  ha*  •ngsgsd 
this  quasi  at  CarviU*.  wh*r*  patianta 
voluntarily  but  mu*t  r*maln  until  r*U 
Wtthin  th*  past  S  ysars.  gratifying 
hav*  b**n  obtained  from  the  us*  of 
drugs.    During  1M<.  il  patianu  w*r* 
charged   from  Oarvill*.   tb*lr   taproay 
nounc*d  arrtatod  or  eurad.    In  tha 
Or  Farran.  "for  the  ffrst  time  m  the  ht*t 
of  mankind  we  feel  that  we  can  now  say 
persons  who  havs  leprosy  There  is  hopf 

If  that  U  th*  cas*.  what  U  ther*  to  previ 
eradication  of  th*  disease  In  this  couni 
The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  l*per  i 
betu-s  a  terrible  social  stigma.    Conaaquentl] 
he  is  most  reluctant  to  seek  out  tresti 
Moreover,  the  disease  Is  extremely  dlfflcult ' 
diagnose  In   Its  early  stages,  and  very 
physicians   are    fully   acquainted    with 
symptoma.    Thus,  those  who  enter  Can 
have  often  had  the  dtaaaa*  4  or  5  years. 
Inevtubly   dlmlnlahea   the    effectlveneea 
treatment. 


low.  a  national  ad- 
rked  with  Dr.  Parran 
raa   the  c<Mnmlttae's 
seek   the  esUtUlsh- 
int  centers  In  Call- 
Loulslans.  the  four 
I  endemic.    The  cen- 
well  as  Dr.  Hargett's 
esigned     as     testing 
Br    plan.     The    aim: 
Xs  lor  a  disease  which 
cessfvil  treatment. 
in  to  Americans  for 
rlous  battle  against 
id   prejudice   which 
irough    persistence 
the  support  of  tJie 
crusade    against    a 
r.  syphilis  has  taken 
1th  cancer  or  tuber- 
treated  as  qulcdy 
BCtence  can  do  the 

similar  war  agauist 

eprosy.     The  dlseiise 

either  syphilis   or 

are  much  fewer  In 

ky  other  common  dls- 

Itmeut  has  been  de- 

lorance  still  darkens 

It  pall  falls  naturally 
)peratlon  with  metll- 
already  been  ue- 
few  months.  R*- 
ine  published  an  ex- 
les  on  the  subjen. 
^here  have  picked  up 
likelihood  this  trend 
great  opportunity 
[and  for  the  medical 
t.  to  come  to  the  aul 
isne  cause. 
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Jpeaker.  as  a  new 

I  of  Representatives. 

)r  an  opportunity  to 

a  number  of  bills 

luced  in  the  Con- 

le  cash  payment  of 

to  enlisted  men  on 

irt.  This  neMlon  of 

bemor«  thanone* 

none  of  thrst  blUt 

thf  HouMfor  con* 

iformed    that   thi 

lArmxd  8«rvlcei  has 

iraringi  on  any  of 

|H  R  S,  tha  Rogtri 

lot  lie  the  caah  pay* 

I  or  make  th*  bond* 

jftterans  could  sell 

light  be  Interestetl 

rlties  as  an  invest- 

a  concert e<1  effort 

^f  this  Congre.M  to 

the  floor  of  the 

do  so  it  has  been 

rs  Interested  in  the 

itlon  to  petition  the 

le  the  bill  and  thus 

for  consideration. 

les  ol  Members  of 

this  petition.    Tha 

Isigned  the  petition 
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Include  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans.   All  othei  Members  who  Intend  to 
do  so  ahould  sign  the  petition  immedi- 
ately.   Cash  payment  of  terminal-leave 
bonds  received  bipartisan  support  in  the 
last  Congress  and  this  principle  should 
be   adopted   by  the   present   Congress. 
Authority  for  a  veteran  to  cash  any  ter- 
minal-leave bond  which  he  may  bold 
should  be  authorized  in  order  that  the 
veteran  may  have  ftmds  to  buy  a  home 
or  to  start  in  business  or  for  investment 
purposes.    The  payment  of  these  bonds 
represents  a  national  obligation  for  patri- 
otic service  performed.    Upon  separation 
from  the  service,  officers  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  were  provided 
with  a  cash  payment  for  their  accumu- 
lated terminal  leave,  and  it  is  only  Just 
and  fair  and  right  that  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  accorded  enlisted  men 
separated  from  the  service      I  am  in- 
formed that  when  Members  ol  the  House 
agreed  in  the  last  days  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress   to   accept  the  pay-in- 
braids  amendment  made  in  the  Senate 
that  it  was  assumed  and  expected  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  would  have  time 
to  give  consideration  to  legislati<»  au- 
thorising  the   cash    payment   of   these 
bonds.     Certainly,    under    the   circum- 
stances, hearings  should  be  held  as  evi- 
dence can  be  presented  which  would  jus- 
tify favorable  action  by  the  Congress  in 
this  connection.    The  paying  off  of  the 
terminal-leave  bonds  at  this  time  would 
effect  a  reduction  in  the  national  debt 
and  also  effect  a  saving  of  the  2  ^-per- 
cent interest  which  these  bonds  draw  and 
which  interest  over  a  period  of  years 
would   accumulate   into   a  further   in- 
creased and  substantial  national  debt. 

The  matter  of  equalling  the  rights  of 
enlisted  men  with  officers  in  this  re- 
gard represents  fair  play  among  our 
servicemen  and  Is  an  obligation  which 
the  Nation  should  discharge.  Some  of 
our  enlisted  men  may  not  care  to  cash 
their  bonds  at  this  time  yet  many  others 
are  presently  in  need  of  this  money  for 
numerous  purposes  as  indicated  and  I 
deem  it  proper  that  the  Congress  effect 
Immediate  consideration  of  a  settlement 
of  this  obligation.  The  measure  should 
not  only  be  con.«fldered  It  must  be  passed 
and  enacted  into  law. 


DMiradtoi  of  P«lilMi 


unfit  for  consumption.    More  than  50 
tons  were  dumped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  in  Foley,  Ala. 
The  same  thing  has  been  happening  out 
in  Long  Island.  New  York  State,  for 
longer  than  the  past  year.  I  undo^tsuid 
that  It  also  happens  in  Maine,  and  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  It  also  happens 
in  a  number  of  other  places. 

In  today's  market  potatoes  range  slU 
the  way  from  6  cents  a  pound  to  10  cents 
a  pound.  Ask  any  housewife,  and  she 
will  tell  you  that  evm  at  those  prices  the 
best  potatoes  are  not  available.  They 
are  rtther  spongy  or  spotted.  People 
are  toquirlng  as  to  why  prices  arc  so 
high.  The  answer  from  the  foregoing  Is 
apparent.  The  administration,  which 
seeks  great  measures  of  governmental 
control  over  our  economy  sees  fit  to  de- 
stroy tremendous  quantities  of  produce 
which  if  put  on  the  market  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  Potatoes  would  not 
then  be  selling  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 


IXTIN8ION  OP  RniAMU 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POHS 

Of  WW  ToaH 

IN  TMl  HUUtl  OF  MPMiBrrATXVli 

Tu0»dmv.  May  M,  IN7 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h»Ta  bert 
in  my  hand  a  picture  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday. 
May  18,  1947.  showing  a  mountain  of  po- 
tatoes m  an  Alabama  field.  There  are 
two  workers  standing  on  top  of  the  pile 
and  from  their  size  you  can  get  a  pretty 
good  picture  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
pfttatOTB  in  the  pile.  It  is  said  that  these 
two  workers  are  from  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  and  that  kerosene  was 
poured  over  the  potatoes  to  make  them 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or  MASSACHUSETfB 

IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVZS 

Tuesday .  May  20.  1947 
Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Stm  of  May  18. 1947: 


oxacuiscD 

There  are  some  featuree  In  the  propoaed 
merger  leglaiatlon  which  have  great  merit. 
These  are  the  establishing  by  law  of: 

1.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  Job  It 
is  to  determine  the  over-aU  strategy  of  the 
Nation's  armed  forces. 

a.  A  National  Secxirlty  CouneU.  the  func- 
tion ot  which  would  be  to  coordinate  the 
mUltary  *nd  foreign  policies  of  the  Ooyem- 
ment  and  to  aasaas  and  appraise  the  objec- 
Uvca.  commltmenta.  and  rlaka  ol  tha  United 
Btatea  in  ralatioc  to  our  actual  and  potential 
military  power  In  the  Interest  of  national 
aaourlty. 

I.  A  Nauooal  Baourtty  BasourMS  Board,  tha 
purpcaa  ot  whleta  la  to  ooordiaata  mlUtary. 
Induatrlal,  and  eiviltan  BoMllaatloa.  and  to 
unify  all  ol  iha  poiietas  of   the   fadtral 

SenotN.  dtpartmaBta.  and  buraaus  in  tUna 
war. 

4  Th*  MunltloM  Board  which  wlU  OMrtu 
10  ioordtnaia  tha  mUilary  aapeen  o<  (Advs- 
trial  ■ohUlwrtlon.  aM  i^^mmmUm  the  late. 
tlT*  priorltlw  in  ■wnialiiM  vHH  the  MlU- 
tary III  MiUiMnait  prograiBi, 

1.  A  MMMli  and  Bevlopwsnt  BoMd.  the 
prhM  purpea*  of  whieh  Is  to  preptr*  and 
MMtaM  an  latagratad  prugram  of  naMroh 
and  development  for  military  purpoiiaa. 

6.  A  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  tJie  fune- 
tlon  of  which  Is  to  oMaln.  appralae.  *nd  dU- 
aemlnate  valuable  Information,  not  only  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  but  for  the  mUltary 
forces  as  well. 

These  are  featuree  which  are  obvlooaly 
eonstnietlve  and  should  be  enacted  Into  Uw. 
However,  It  is  not  neceesary  for  thin  Nation 
to  gain  these  advantagea  through  a  dis- 
gmwd  merger  bill,  or  to  paas  an  over-all 
military  reform  Wll.  such  as  thla  propoaed 
merger  bill  lepreaents.  dressed  up  «•  a  Ha- 
tkmal  Security  Act  ot  1947. 


We  do  not  need  in  the  United  Staisa  a  mlU- 
tary dictator  In  the  form  of  the  Secretary  of 
National  Defense.  We  do  not  need  a  aepa- 
rata  Independent  Department  of  Air  when 
the  whole  direction  of  air  warfare  is  toward 
closer  and  more  detaUed  operational  Inte- 
gration with  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
We  can  get  along  without  military  control 
of  the  country. 

During  these  days  when  the  Nation  Is  try- 
ing to  save  Uie  people's  money  toy  cutting 
down  the  expenses  of  goremment  and  the 
establishing  of  an  over-all  economic  program, 
it  seems  far  wlaer  to  make  more  cflVdant  the 
military  organlzatlcn  now  composed  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Reserve  forces,  and 
Nati<»ud  Guard  units  of  the  respective  States, 
all  of  which  have  stood  the  test  of  war.  than 
to  create  a  huge  new  Independent  Depart- 
ment of  Air.  the  necessity  of  which  Is  most 
doubtful,  and  which  In  the  end  will  coat 
several  bUllon  dollars  every  year  lust  to 
ynnl^tmin  on  an  lndepen<ient  basis. 

This  is  not  merger  and  it  Is  not  unlftcatkm 
which  mpADB  just  about  exactly  the  same 
thing.  If  an  Independent  Department  of 
Air  were  ever  to  be  created,  and  that  is  a 
highly  debatable  question,  the  time  It  should 
have  been  created  was  about  1920.  for  It  was. 
during  the  war  Just  ended  that  such  an  inde- 
pendent Department  of  Air  woold  hava 
reached  its  maximum  value  to  the  eoontry 
from  the  viewpoint  of  piloted  aircraft  im 
strategic  bombing  purpoaea.  By  tha  time  the 
next  war  arrives  this  method  off  striking  tha 
enemy  will  be  obsolete.  In  fact.  It  Is  Just 
about  obsolete  at  the  preeent  time. 

We  strongly  feel,  after  giving  no  Uttla 
thought  to  the  matter,  that  this  commonly 
known  merger  bill,  referred  to  to  dress  drdaa 
by  the  brass  as  the  imlflcatlon  MU.  and  ott- 
clally  disguised  as  the  NaUonal  Security  Aet 
of  1947,  shotild  be  defeated.  It  la.  oddly 
enough,  a  rather  complete  copy  of  Hitler's 
mUltary  machine.  It  is  patterned  on  the  old 
Germsn  military  dictatorial  organisation.  In 
our  stiidled  opinion  ft  Is  not  worthy  of  tha 
support  of  any  Senator  or  Congressman. 

We  feel.  too.  that  the  morale  of  the  Navy 
an<I  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  Irreparably 
shattered;  that  the  efflcfency  of  these  fighting 
units  would  be  reduced  to  a  futile  minimum, 
and  that  the  esprit  de  corps,  such  as  wss  so 
notably  demonstrated  by  the  martaes  during 
the  recent  war,  would  be  sadly  lacking. 

Any  legislation  which  deals  with  the  Mill* 
tary  Establishment  of  the  United  Statea  ac- 
tually reaches  Into  every  home  In  our  land. 
While  all  of  us  want  to  see  our  armed  foreea 
progress  and  advance  In  every  manner  and 
way  possible,  there  Is  no  urgency  In  America 
for  military  reform  of  this  drastic  and  po- 
tentially highly  dangerous  nature.  Thou- 
sands of  ex-servicemen  In  both  th*  Army, 
th*  Navy,  and  the  Marin*  Oorps  ar*  atrtnu- 
oudy  objecting  to  this  propoaed  military 
reform  bill.  Prof «*s tonal  n(ie*n  and  men  la 
both  th*  Amy  and  th*  Mvy  would  <*JMI 
publtely  ind  vtolnitty  if  they  were  |Ivm  mi 
opportunity  to  do  ao  without  awtft  rcprliol 
aad  jeopardy  of  their  ear**r*.  llon*th*l«M. 
ni«h  M  0*n*ral  VandecHft  and  OmmmI 
Bdaen  of  tha  liarlnt  Oorpi  have  r*|l*iered 
th*ir  iWeni  oppoHtleii  le  thI*  Mil,  la  view 
of  (he  importanea  of  this  legtslKtton  and  the 
tremendous  detriment  It  eould  snd  probably 
would  plao*  upon  the  Nation,  If  enaetad.  th* 
•n  raapeetfuliy  r*quest*  all  Members  ol 
Oongr***  to  think  twie*  and  count  10  bafor* 
placing  themaelves  In  favor  of  such  an  111- 
ooBoeivad  military  reform  bill,  talked  d  a* 
a  merger,  and  disgulaad  as  th*  NaUoual  8a- 

curtty  Act  of  1947.  

We  might  conclude  toy  briefly  reftorlng  to 
our  casual  meeting  only  this  week  with  a 
Purple  Heart  veteran  at  both  World  War*, 
a  man  with  oonalderahle  Army  rank.  Talk 
eventually  turned  to  the  merger,  and  W* 
a^ed  his  opinion  ot  It. 

"Wdl,"  ha  repUed.  "if  thU  merger  bUl  had 
been  pasatd  while  tha  war  waa  on.  we  would 
stiU  be  fighting  instead  of  at  "——  - 
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Lettw  Frfs  President  of  District  N«.  44, 
latenii  tiooal  Associatioa  •(  Machinistt, 
Refar^isg    Hurj    Department    Appro- 


ExhTNSION  OF  RXIIARKS 

JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


or  NSW  TOU 

Of  md  B009I  OP  m 


rATIVM 


mtivtt 


ton. 

IIT 


CI  m 


•HaUnatlac 


Mtday.  May  20.  1H7 
Mr.    NOONBY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
the  pernllMion  granted  me.  I  include  the 
foOovliijletter  dated  May  19.  1947.  ad- 

1 0  the  Members  of  the  House  by 

Mr  N  P  Allfas.  president  of  District  No. 
44.  Inter  national  Association  of  Machin- 
ists con<  emlng  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  NaT]  Department  which  we  are  about 
to  conste  er: 

IlffnMATIONAL     ASBOCIATIOH 

or  MAcmNBTm. 
Wuahin§t<m.  D   C.  Hay  19.  1947. 
To  the  M  mm^tn  of  the  Moum  of  Reyttaent- 
JIMM  OJIot  BuUding,  Wmthinf' 

t>.  C: 

COMonHMAM:  Olstrtct  No.  44  of 

Inteitational  ikmodttion  ot  Machlnistt. 

tCMM  ftmilaUd  wltto  UM  A.  F    of  L.. 

^Hii~n^   tavotlMrboodfi.  ur*  dMply 

l«  tt«  Mtkm  tak«B  by  ttM  Ap- 

CoaBltM*   of    tJbm   Bouaa    in 

from  th«  p«ndln(  na»al  appro- 

MU.   H.   R.  M9S.  •  pt«c«  of   labov 

tf  long  •undlng.  prohibiting  tl«- 

■  »p-»«tch  time  study  and  the  pra- 

Qua  ayatam  of  payment,  and  sub- 

,,  tberafor  Ineffectual  language. 

la  iguage  lUbaUtuted  merely  prohibiu 

being  let  for  the  purpoaa  of  In- 

the   objectionable   elemental   stop- 

til  ae-study  practices;  and  would  there- 

the  employment  of  awarma  of 

man.  ao-««lled  efflciency  cxperta. 

axperta.  and  other  aupemu- 

wttlk  book  kno«l«l|«  but  lltUe  prac- 

lence.   to  introduce  aome  draatlc 

-hop  management.     It  would  alao 

« liatlng  supenrlaan  an<l  managementa 

ne  thing. 

_  (from  the  workmen*   point  ai 

ai  tendant  upon  the  elemental  Uom- 

pi  ictlcea  and  the  premium -booua  aja- 

payment  which  foea  with  it.  have 

Uearly  praaented  to  Confreas.  In  by- 

that   reatat«B«t   of    the  caae 

not  be  neceaaary. 

It  to  say  that  thla  language,  which 

Apiilropruitlons  Committee   propoeea  to 

t)  from  the  bill,  baa  been  contained 

,  irmy   and  Navy  appropriation  bllla. 

alnce  1915  during  both  Republican 

admlnlstratlona.      Former 

Irvln  8.  Fepper.  Democrat,  of 

the  fight  agalnat  the  Introduc- 

th*  Taylor  and  almllar  aystema  of 

tnt  in  the  Oovemment  service 


mental 
mlum-bc  nua 
atltuting 

The  1 
eontracti 
atalllng 
watch 

for*  pcriait 
ttf  sttily 
Jo^  aeatiation 


aaawaH; 
and 


Oongreaiman 
Iowa,  atirted 
ttOD  at 


1»« 


De  Docratlc 


tn  1912 

Congr  laaman  Barry  B.  BuU.  Republican,  oi 
town,  ai  d  OoBBf— man  FradKlek  W.  Dallln- 
g«r.  ReiuMlcan.  of  MaHacbuattta.  succeaa- 
fully  to>k  up  the  cudgel  in  labor's  behalf 
fW  aavafkl  years.  Senator  WUllam  B.  Borah, 
u  of  Idaha  lyoManfirt  thla  legia- 
latlon  tk  mXL  aatf  pfsswted  to  the  SenaU 
an  excoi  lattaf  report  from  the  Senate  Oom< 
mittee  (in  Hoeatlon  and  Labor  againat  the 
practice  I  Involved  in  the  stop-watch  time- 
atudy  te  :hnlque  and  the  premlxmi-bonua  lya- 
o<  pay  aa  a  MaaDa  <d  handling  work- 


and  1M6  Sttiator  Warren  O. 
kt.   at   Waahington. 

of  North  Da- 
M.  Ln  PwUette.  Jr. 


led  a  aticceaaful  fight  in  the  Senate  which 
reatored  thla  language  eliminated  or  mada 
innocuous  by  action  of  the  Senate  A;  pro-j 
prlations  Committee.  I 

We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  you  win 
■upport  a  motion  to  strtka  out  the  new  laa- 
Bttlncd  in  the  paaiUnt  naval  appro- 
Mil.  H    R.  34»a.  which  la  lound 
baginning  In  Una  7  with  the  w( 
'No"  and  ending  with  tha  word  "employee" 
la  line  11.  and  substitute  the  language  whl  ^ 
has  been  in  the  bill  annually  lor  S2  y« 
Whatever  may  be  said  pro  and  con  on 
merlta  of  the  contention  that  the  Cor.-   ri 
raoatead  a  mandate  at  the  last  election 
enrb  labor  unlonr   and  labor-union   b< 
we   submit   that   it   would   take   larfetchi 
reaiioning  to  al&o  contend  that  a  mandat 
exisu  to  destroy  this  parucular  piece  of  lat 
legislation. 

In  private  industry,  labor  tmlons.  throt 
collective   bargaining,   are   in   a   poaltlon 
curb  or  minimize  har^  shop  practices 
the  Federal  service  employees  have  no 
power. 

Oovemmcnt   employeea   neither  desire 
atrlke.  aasert  the  right  to  strike,  nor  bave 
legal  right  to  strike  against  abusea  of 
kind.     While  there  are  unions  In  the  Frder 
service,    they    are    democratically    operat* 
The  membership  decldea  upon  policy  and  | 
gn.m.  and  their  represanutivea  attempt 
carry  them  out.     There  are  no  union 
In  the  labor  unions  covering  members 
ployed  in  the  Federal  service.     Such  lat 
repreaentativea  poaaeaa  only  the  right  to 
tloa  Congreaa  and  to  employ  stich  pow 
permaaMI  aa  they  might  poaseos.  as  per 
coraaraaleatton 

The  prchibltlost  against  elemental  at 
watch  time  study  and  the  premium-bant 
system  of  payment  appilea  only  to  the  Nai 
and  War  Departments,  because  these  two 
partments  are  the  only  onea  that  have  It 
ca'.ed  a  desire  to  Introduce  these  object' 
able  practlcea. 

Apparently,  from  time  to  time,  socie-  -.rn 
engineers  appear  to  have  aold  these  tv. 
pfurtmenu  a  bill  of  goods,  probably  with 
new  to  create  some  ftib*  for  their  oiembera. 

Other  departmenU  of  the  Oovemraent 
pear  to  feel  that  operating  under  the 
diem  rate  of  pay  or  upon  an  annual 
bitals.  and  at  times  piecework,  producea 
beat  resulta  In  their  eatabllahments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  naval  lnd\ 
catablishmenta  and  the  araanala  under 
War  Department,  are  primarily  engaged 
repairs  and  modernisation  of  exiating 
tary  equipment,  a  proceas  which  does  not  Is 
Itself  to  the  elemental  atup-watch  time 
practlcea  and  the  premlWHtoonus  sys     :ii 
pay. 

Managements  have  told  represenutlvw 
labor  repeatedly  that  It  is  impracticable 
operate  a  plant  under  two  or  three  syi 
of  pay  in  the  same  shop,  due  to  the  result 
blekertag  among  workmen,  and  the  cc 
quent  kMsartag  of  moral*. 

We  bog  btimbly  to  suggest  thnt  if  the 
greaa  really  wania  to  do  aomethlng  to 
prove  the  eflVciency  of  lU  military  indi 
eatabllahments.  It  would  do  well  to  mc 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans' 
erence  Act  of  June  27.   1»44.  under  wt 
from  now  on.  disabled  veterana  will  be  at 
top  of  ail  employment  eligible  lists,  and 
preference  which  all    typea  of   veterans 
celve    for    retention    purposes    la    gradv 
forcing  out  of  the  Federal  service  lU  hlgl 
skilled  mechanics  and  other  peraonnel  wl 
hsa  tho  know-how  baoansa  such  dischi 
amployssa  have  had  no  MUMary  service 

Such  a  move  would  alao  make  avail  ibi* 
tlie    Federal    sarvica    tba    other    120  ">o,C 
Americana  banned   by  veterans"   preferei 
among  them  the  skill  of  our  moat  ouut 
Ing  mechanica  and  producUon  eorkera  in 
United  Sutea:  and  would  give  the  one 
generation  (practically  all  of  whom  art 
fnetivaly  bartad  troa  employment  thi 
the  operation  of  the  above-referred- to  Vet 


|opport\mlty  to  work 
ment. 

celve  your  favorable 

[support  for  the  pro- 

Se    labor    leglslatlort 

apristiooa  Commlt- 

yours. 

;p.    ALITAS, 
Kitric:  So.  <<, 
Ifion  0/  Maehini$t». 
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HORAN 

IWr.TON 

JBNTATIVES 

^2/  20.  1947  I 

Speaker,  perhaps 

I  of  the  relationship 

Is  and  Interior  ap- 

elopment  has  been 

lal  from  the  Wash - 

id  my  own  remarks 
the  Rxcoio,  I  au 

>NIT    WOIK 

the  Senate  Appro- 

[ demands  that  Con- 
foreign  spending  is 
asked  for  money  la 

[request  makes  aanae. 

,  U  seeking  •200.000,- 
Korea.  lUly  wanta 
lay  ask  another  loan. 

Ilrlea  genuinely  ne«?d 
dlsa.-'ter  if  we  go  on 

land  billions  to  meet 

[m.  Baruch  urged  that 

rces  and  find  out  how 

^ith  foreign  aid.    Tbat 

eyond  that,  we  must 
[loans  to  buy  food  and 
Dt.  of  themselves,  solsre 

problems  of  Europe 
[must  be  fed.  certalny. 
ck  to  work  and  normal 

I  to  world  recovery  oy 
tiling  on  the  world 
our  food  and  manj- 
materlals  to  be  us  ?d 

lor  stock  piled  for  na- 

three-fourths  of  our 
^UJiite.  source  of  alu- 
than  40.000  tons  of 
only  a  few  tons.  Wo 
United  SUtee.  and  or  ly 
auch  zinc  as  we  use. 
romlte.  manganeie. 
Id  tungsten  are  too 
of  thes*  vital  metiils 
In  the  BrltUh  Em- 
kt  need  our  Industrial 
coimtry  in  the  world 
^ble  raw  materials  tl.at 

and  store  such  ma  .e- 
^em  at  a  fair  price  by 
3t  readily  aalable  eLso- 
(e  money  in  the  baiik. 
J  for  prodticu  msde 
will  bo  prepared  to 

^e.  production  muat  bo 
It  the  world.  That  can 
lown  trade  barrlera  and 
Iclrculatlon — not  to  ba 
relief  financing  but 
andlng  returns. 
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Let  Idaka  Show  tbe  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Idaho  Statesman : 

tXT   IDAHO   SHOW   THS    WAT 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  obvious 
reduction  in  governmental  costs  we  have  all 
believed  that  Federal  budgeu  could  be  re- 
duced. Federal  pay  rolls  trimmed,  budgets 
balanced,  taxea  lowered,  and  progreas  made 
on  the  payment  of  our  enormous  public  debt. 
The  last  election,  which  tbe  Republicans  won 
mainly  on  the  above  Idea,  gave  evidence  that 
the  public  wanted  to  get  back  on  a  normal 
basis  of  Government  finance. 

The  Republican  Congress  convened  and 
heard  President  Truman  s  budget  request  and 
promptly  termed  it  too  high.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  over  how  much  the 
budget  could  be  reduced,  and  it  finally  ap- 
peared that  the  Republicans  would  keep  their 
promises  and  make  a  substantial  cut  in  tbe 
coats  of  Government  and  eventually  lower 
taxes,  especially  for  the  smaUer-income 
groups. 

Into  this  budget-reduction  picture  came 
the  reclamation  program  and  tbe  many  proj- 
ects planned  over  a  period  of  years  but  dor- 
mant in  the  time  of  war.  These  projects  in 
Idaho  are  scattered  over  the  different  sections 
of  the  State,  and  It  was  obvious  that  some 
of  them  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
budget  If  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
make  economies.  This  has  been  the  case. 
Idaho  has  lost  many  reclamation  projects  It 
requested,  although  there  is  no  fair  reason 
for  Idahoans  to  complain  if  they  are  serious 
in  their  demands  for  lower  public  debt  and 
lower  taxes. 

Governor  £U>bina  has  Joined  a  group  of 
Northweat  governors  who  have  fanned  a  bloc 
to  demand  that  we  receive  more  reclamation 
money  than  the  present  appropriaticms  give 
us.  We  think  the  Governor,  and  the  rest  of 
the  reclamation  people  In  Idaho,  should  be  a 
UtUe  more  consistent.  There  Is  need  for 
sensible  reasoning  In  the  demands  for  Federal 
funds  for  new  projects.  There  U  a  definite 
need,  in  the  Governor's  case,  lor  his  recalling 
his  campaign  promises  of  good  government 
and  economy.  It  Is  impossible  lor  Idaho  or 
Idaho's  Governor  or  Idaho's  reclamation  offi- 
cials to  pressure  for  higher  funds  and.  at 
the  aame  time,  expect  reduction  In  Federal 
taxes  and  the  Federal  budget. 

Boise  has  a  reclamation  office  with  an  an- 
nual pay  roll  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars— 4284,930.30  to  be  exact.  To 
us  this  seems  absurd:  and  before  Governor 
Robins  starts  out  to  secure  for  Idaho  more 
Federal  funds  for  this  agency  he  should  In- 
vestigate 'Thether  or  not  thla  Boise  office  costs 
Is  now  neceaaary— whether  in  the  face  of  the 
great  need  for  economy  with  Federal  money 
it  might  be  possible  to  trim  this  bureau  down, 
Idaho  might  set  an  example  In  this  direction. 
And  Idaho  reclamatlonlsts  might  also  let  the 
public  know  what  this  »284.930.30  pays  for. 
And  alao.  if  the  Interior  Department  budget 
■Unds  as  it  is  now  before  Congress,  and  Idaho 
reclamation  funds  are  reduced,  how  many  of 
the  bureau  employees  will  be  eliminated  to 
bring  the  administrative  costs  in  line? 

The  Interior  Department  budget  reduc- 
tions are  not  too  drastic  as  far  as  Idaho  is 
concerned  In  fact,  this  State  is  quite  well 
off,  compared  to  other  States  Our  congres- 
sional delegation  apparently  has  done  weU 
In  keeping  needed  projecu  in  the  budget  and 
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agreeing  to  the  elimination  of  tuinecesaary 
projecu  at  this  time.  We  should  let  well 
enough  alone  and  hope  that  the  Senats  ap- 
proves the  present  budget.  And  when  that 
U  done  we  should  reduce  the  operating  cosu 
of  the  Reclamation  Department  in  Idaho 
accordingly  in  order  that  the  funds  coming 
into  the  State  will  be  spent  for  the  building 
of  the  projecu  rather  than  for  excesit  pay 
rolls. 

The  Statesman  has  long  oppooad  an  all-out 
reclamation  program  in  Idaho,  opposed  it  de- 
spite the  contention  of  reclamationlsU  that 
we  do  not  want  the  SUte  to  expand  and 
grow.    We  continue  to  oppose  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  reclamation  proJtcU 
on  a  blanket  baais.    We  are  for  the  orderly 
development  of  Idaho  land— for  development 
that  is  sound  and  can  pay  back  Its  cost— for 
development  that  will  not  create  surpluses 
to  cause  future  and  new  Government  subsi- 
dies— for  development  that  will  not  soon  add 
to   surpluses   of   the   type   that   caused   the 
1933  depression.     But  moat  of  all  we  are  op- 
posed to  waste  in  any  agency,  and  this  in- 
cludes reclamation,  and  we  are  also  opposed 
to  State  selfishness,  to  State  belief  tbat  we 
want  the  Federal  budget  cut  but  we   alao 
want  everything  we  asked  for. 

Let's  let  Idaho  show  the  way.  Let's  face 
the  truth  Lets  admit  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment budget  is  acceptable  and  so  notify 
Congress,  and  thereby  not  nm  the  risk  of 
losing  what  we  have  been  offered  through 
protesting  and  demanding  more  and  thereby 
endangering  what  we  now  see  possible.  Let's 
set  a  pace  in  getting  a  bureau  started  on 
the  road  to  economy.  Let's  follow  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  first  reclamatlonlsts  In  Idaho  and 
come  down  out  of  the  clouds. 


Jewitk  National  Home  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


white  ptLper  of  1839,  which  bars  their  entry, 
waa  repudiated  by  the  permanent  mandates 
commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  In- 
consistent with  Palestine  mandate — thus  . 
making  illegal  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
British  AdmlnUtratlon:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  tho  Dnltad 
States  of  Anierica.  through  the  passage  of 
resolutions  In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
through  planks  la  the  platforms  of  both 
major  political  parties,  is  pledged  to  free 
Jewish  immigration  Into  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Jewish  commonwealth;  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  reapectfullj  call  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  durlnjf  the  forthcoming  special 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tho 
United  Natlor«.  in  vlgorotisly  championing 
the  program  for  Palestine  which  It  has  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed,  thereby  defeating  tho 
British  Governments  attempt  to  employ  tho 
United  Nations  session  as  a  maneuver  to 
retain  lU  preoent  Palestine  policy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  insist  that  tho 
Jewish  people,  as  the  party  most  directly  con- 
cerned, be  accorded  full  representation  in  all 
deliberations  regarding  Palestine  within  the 
United  Nations  through  the  Jewish  agency 
for  Palestine,  the  internationally  recognized 
body  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Jewish 
peo-)le:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  go 
forward  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  the  American  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Unanimously  passed  this  6th  day  of  May 
1947.  by  Minneapolis  Post,  No.  166,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Am«- 
Ica.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BCNJAMIN  B.  BllTXB, 

Corhmander. 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20, 1947 
Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
resolution  from  the  Minneapolis  Post,  No. 
166,  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  vet- 
erans who  have  valiantly  served  their 
country  in  time  of  war  call  upon  the 
United  States  Government  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
that  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine, 
which  has  so  long  been  promised  to  the 
Jewish  people. 

Mat  6,  1947. 
Hon.  George  E.  MacKinnon. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  D   C. 
Deas  Sn: 

tZSOLXTTION 

Whereas  the  British  Government  has  re- 
peatedly violated  lu  obligations  as  the  man- 
datory of  Palestine  by  repudiating  the  solemn 
pledges  expreased  in  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  the  Palestine  Mandate  with  regard  to 
the  faciUtaUon  of  Jewish  Immigration  Into 
Palestine  and  the  continued  development  of 
the  Jewish  national  homes;  and 

Whereas  the  seiztire  and  mass  deportotlon 
to  Cyprus  of  so-called  illegal  Jewish  immi- 
grants constitute  a  brutal  campaign  against 
helpless  men,  women,  and  children,  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  tho  prlnciphas  of  the 
AUantlc  Charter:  and  ^  ^  ,     *,. 

Whereas  such  ImmlgranU  embark  tot  the 
Holy  Land  as  of  their  legal  right,  slnoo  tho 


Tax  Le^lation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ranking  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting the  Eightieth  Congress  Is  the 
matter  of  tax  legislation.  A  noble  start 
has  been  made  with  H.  R.  1  in  regard  to 
Individual  Income  taxes.  However,  a 
great  many  other  tax  problems  need  now 
be  considered.  Among  these,  perhaps  of 
first  import.  Is  the  consideration  cl 
corporate  taxation.  The  corporate  en- 
tity in  the  system  of  free  enterprise  is  al- 
most human,  and  its  relation  to  our  sys- 
tem and  our  people  is  inseparable.  I 
should  like  to  see  some  constructive, 
equitable  law  presented  and  passed  to 
lessen  excessive  tax  burden  on  small 
business  enterprise,  and  to  equalize  taxes 
throughout  the  business  world. 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  a  very  reputable  organiza- 
tion which  represents  a  large  segment  of 
our  Nation's  small  businesses,  the  Na- 
tional Small  Businessmen's  Association. 
Inc.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Kimball, 
director  of  the  Washington  office  of  this 
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.  dAted  AprU  U.  1M7.  the 
I  been  preaented.  and  %  tola- 

I  ihould  Uke  to  preatnt 

their  rnkgeaOon  to  the  CoacrvH  for  Iti 
ImmedUte  consldenition  and  studj.  I 
Include  this  letter  from  the  National 
Small  I  utanapcn^  AMOdatlon.  Inc. : 
Ma- 


of 

ragArdmk 


ul«  Wttl) 
Uon  on 
•AO.OOO 


9t  II 


i 


IMC. 
.  D  C^  AprU  li.  JM7. 


DC. 

>u/  aMoelftUaB  w«  quit*  oonoariMd 

um  w^aimMs  of  Um  M>-«au«d 

noica  uk  aM  uvf*  that 

ta>  OB  oorpormu 

AoC  of  1M6  ao  M  to  do  away  with  Um 
laoquluA*  raaulunc  Inn  Um  notch  Us. 
TlM  pfruculw  ptMM  o(  Uite  Uzing  iclMd- 
wbleh  w«  ar«  cooeenMd  !•  that  par- 
n«i  •ominsi  batWMn  tSS/XW  and 
rrhlcli  la  th*  uaual  range  for  onaU- 
eonwattans.  Th*  normal 
paroant  plua  tba  surtax  of  33  p«r> 
total  ot  58  pareaat,  ta  out  ai  Una 
wtta  tli4  ta«al  tax  up  to  •M.OOO  and  tba  tax 
OB  Doi   lamtw^  ovar  tao^OOO. 

TlM  i»-eaUad  Bocmal  tax  on  eorporatkai 
iMt  ino^M  vadar  tba  Ravanoa  Act  of  1946  la 


1&  parca  at  for  Um  first  $6jOOa.  17  parcent  for 
the  net  ncome  trom  •6.000  to  tao.OOO.  19  par- 
cant  foe  ttaa  nat  tnooma  from  m.OOO  to  935.- 
an<j  31  percent  for  tba  net  InconM  from 
>.000  |io  $iOJOOO,  and  iban  dropa  bock  to 


ai  perec  Dt  for  nak 


•M.000.    Tha 

iB  •  pareant.  and 

,  at  aafe  Immam  from  •36.000  to 

•  33  percent;  and  on  all  nat  Incoaac 

dropa  bock  to  14  pareant. 

o<   tba   two   taxes   Is   31 
Borna  from  0  to  •6.000.  38 
on  net  Incoma  tram  •6.000  to  flDjOOO. 
It  on  nat  inooaas  {roiu  630.000  to 
68' percent  on  net  Incoma  from  635,- 
000  to  I  50  COO 

After  the  net  Use  nasi  paaaaa  •60.000  the  tax 
drops  bi  tck  to  39  percent  and  remains  at  that 


net 
this 


63 


m 


doesn't 


eent 
on  net 
the  two 

fItUB   0 


tba 

falr«tr 


rate  foriaU  nafc  taeofaa  o?ar  980.000. 

Altbo  ogb  tba  IB-percent  bracket  to  which 
we  obje  t  applies  on  all  tax  retxirus  where  the 
or  sarsidi  tbls  bracket, 
percent  rata  nevertheless  placaa  a 
ionately  haavx  burden  on  the  small 
wbleh  have  net  proAta  of  be- 
A15.000  and  680.000. 
ov*r  worda,  if  a  oorporatlon  has  net 
I  fact  tbat  tt  baa  to  pay 
63  percent  kn  tba  92&J0OO  to  •SOjOOO  bracket 
much.  On  the  other  hand. 
t  In  tbia  bracket  doea  mean 
a  great  Ileal  to  a  oorporaUon  with  net  Income 
or  646.0  ». 

It  is  the  opinion  of  otir  saaocUtlon  that 
the  53-  lerrent  bracket  coald  be  made  more 
equltab  e  by  plscing  the  corporation  tax  on 
a^radu  ktkm  basis  In  the  sanM  manner  as  In- 

riau  I.    We  sucsaat  the  following  schedule 
f^i  oonstataratkaB:    16  pareant  for  the 
ftrctiiaKIO.  17  pareant  for  tba  net  Ineoaa 
,  tl  000  to  93OJ000.  19  pareant  for  tba  nat 
I  tram  930.000  to  996J0OO.  M  percent  for 
Ineome  of  936.000  and  over. 

tbat  tbe  surtax  on  net  tn- 

tkoa  •  paaeani  on  tba  Ant 

)»atparuan|qnMMfltat99»jD09itpar- 

999J00O  to  999.000.  and  14  percent 

9904100,  witb  tbe  total  of 

being  31  percent  on  net  tncoane 

to  964)00.  33  pveant  on  net  Income 

tnm  91^000  to  930.000.  V  pwtiut  on  net  lo- 

930.000  to  935.000.  S3  percent  on 

ttrm  938.090  to  980.000.  80  par- 

a<890jOOOi 


to  960.000 

ohaltlon  th^n  Ihev 


Wa  sonat  your  study  and  eeosMsratkJB 
tbii  pbaae  of  tbe  tax  qneatkai.  and 
bepe  tbat  aosaetblBg  can  be  done  to 
tblB  partteolar  sltuatkai. 


A.  W.  Cnf  sir. 


J.  Ei|w  HooTcr 

BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  KmnoAi* 

XM  THB  HOUSB  OF  BSPRBKNTAllVnij 
Tnesdaw.  Way  29.  1947 

Mr.    WCX>DRUFP     Mr.    Speaker, 
have  known  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  the 
capable  Director  of  tbe  Federal  Bi 
of  InTestlgatkm.  since  1934.  when  he 
sumed  the  responsibilities  of  that 
tlon     His  record  has  been  an  amaztr 
succesfilul  one.    Prior  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
polntment.    there    had    been    frequc 
changes     In     the     directorship, 
chances  were  made  preaumably  elt 
because  of  politics  or  dissatisfaction 
the  way  those  re^tponsibiUties  had 
discharged  by  the  directors.    R  Is  a 
significant  fact  that  there  has  been 
change  during  the  past  23  years.   Dui 
this  time  the  Department  has  been  gr« 
ly  enlarged  and  the  eCBclency  thereof 
been  above  criticism.     As  a  matter 
fact,  the  FBI  has  acquired  a  standi 
among  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
the  world  such  as  no  other  ha.s  equi " 
The  people  of  tbe  United  Stales  are  fc 
tunate  Indeed  to  have  had  the  ser 
of  this  fine  public  official.    There  hi 
been  tinea  when  elements  of  our  soci 
have   undertaken   to   bring    about 
Hoover's  replacement,  but,  notwlthst 
Ing  these  efforts,  he  has  retained  the 
fldence  and  the  support  of  each  adi 
IstratiOD  since  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  read  an 
In  the  New  York  Post  written  by  Mr. 
tor  RieseL    Bvidentij  tiiis  very  able 
er  thinks  as  highly  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  he  sets  forth  certain  things  and 
tivlties  concerning  the  FBI  which 
bo  Interesting  to  everyone  with  any 
gard  for  efficient  administration  and 
oiforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  inchide  as  part  of 
remarks  the  article  referred  to: 

IFrom  the  Hew  Tork  Post  of  May  13.  1947^ 

(By  Victor  Rieaei) 
ni  always  be  grateful  to  tboee  high 
and  coUege  athletes  who  cracked  my 
and  hospitalized  me  by  ripping  my  sides 
their  rnoMy  cleats  on  the  football  field, 
took  up  so  many  bour^  I 
time  to  become  an  tntenectual. 
X  get  to  know  so  little  and 
bave  tlma  to  develop  my  mind,  I  found 
I  took  to  tha  typewriter  to  earn  my 
bread  that  Fd  neglected  to  lease  an 
tower  and  bad  to  go  out  and  look  at 
before  I  could  write  about  them. 

So  while  I  trareled  I  kept  tip  wttL 
latest  In  emaades  by  reading  my  more  Inl 
lectual   ooneaguea.   especially   those 
Blonal  liberals  who  navar  went  anyplw 
wbo  knew  just  what  was  right  for  tbe 
tbe  working  dass.  and  htmianlty. 


a  living,  ard 

work   their 

[aee  fit.    Put  I'm  c:i- 

pi  ofeastonal  llber- 

|all  who  disagree  wUh 

itry.  rlgbt  or  wrong, 

}le,  of  thoee  who  new 
TBI  m  a  ascret  p)- 

le  Bureau  will  check 

11  wvrkew.     I  wonder 

to  tbat  proteaakmil 

[right"  crowd  to  cllnib 

»U  learn  what  the  FlU 

It  as  an  antllabcr. 

alley  agency. 

Id  look?     They'd  flnl, 

935.0O0.0CO  whlcb  tte 

the  FBI  neta  It  about 

ftnea.    savings,    and 

Ictlons  for  white  dav- 

of  FBI  evtdsnce. 

been  41  eonvlettaiw 

year  three  Axis  apira 

rcTles  at  funda  came 

crowd. 

wbo    cnisarts    In   tlie 
fs,  whether  said  stttfs 
xterested  in  tbe  sedl- 
should  glow  ovn 
iRdc  15  election  traiid 
ir  and  sent  46  persciu 
with    the   democrat  ic 
^bout    the    145    conTlc- 
latlons  which  resu]t<<d 
reveries  of  •Sl.MO.OO)? 
il  secret  poitea^  sop- 
year  It  pwtletpatcd  si 
union  men  wbo  t*v 
>isputeB  Act  end  were 
6  months  and  fkn>xl 

Bslonal  liberals  would 
to  the  apartment- 
\  and  see  for  thcmselv««. 
tter  copy.  too. 


Social  Relations 


>F  REMARKS 


K.JAYITS 


REPRSSSNTATTVES 

roy  20,  1947 

Speaker,    under 
[remarks  in  the  Ra«:- 
statements  and  re;- 

or  Mkw  Tobx. 
York,  May  14,  JM7. 
jAvrrs. 
I  Building, 
WMShtnpUm.  D.  C. 
certify  that  the  eo- 
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flTATOCSNTS    AND    RESOLUTIONS    PKESCMTKD   TO 

DiocKSAN  Convention,  Mat  13,  1947 
1.  Displaced  persons  and  United  States  Im- 
migration policy. 

a.  The  Taf  t-miender-Wagner  Federal  hous- 
ing bin. 
3.  Social  security  for  lay  empldyees  of  the 

church. 

Rev.  Haxou)  F.  Hohlt, 

Chairman. 
Rev.  Lkland  B.  Henxt, 

Executive  Director. 

OlSPLACZO     PnSONS     AND     UNTTD)     STATES 

Immigration  Polict 

Two  years  after  the  war  there  are  st  least 
950.000  persons  In  detention  camps  in  Europe 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  for  fear  of  oppression  for  religious, 
racial  or  political  reasons.  They  represent  all 
religions — 80  percent  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  20  percent  Jews.  The  United 
States  could  easily  absorb  some  of  these  peo- 
ple, aapeclally  since  during  the  years  1940- 
1946  only  15  percent  of  our  total  world  quota 
(of  Inunlgrants)  was  used.  A  fair  share  of 
displaced  persons  (estimated  by  experts) 
would  be  400.000—1688  than  half  of  the  num- 
ber that  were  not  admitted  during  the  war 
years. 

No  displaced  person  entering  the  United 
Slates  could  become  s  public  charge  as  every 
Individual  corporation  or  agency  sponsoring 
a  displaced  person  must  furnish  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect.  They  would  be  housed  by 
friends,  relatives  and  organizations  respon- 
sible. They  are  workers:  agricultviral.  house- 
maids, skilled  workers,  business  and  profes- 
sional. 

■XSOLUTION 

Believing  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  M^n:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  in 
convention  assembled,  approve  the  plan  to 
admit  up  to  400.000  displaced  persons  by  re- 
opening unused  Immigration  quotas  back  to 
1940  and  allowing  quotas  to  be  transferable, 
this  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Representatives  whose 
districts  lie  wholly  or  In  part  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  diocese. 

The  Tatt-Ellendeb-Wagneb  Fedeeal  Housing 
Bill 

TBE   NEED 

The  National  Housing  Agency  estimates 
the  present  housing  shortage  at  not  less 
than  4.300.000  family  unlU.  not  Including 
any  construction  for  the  replacement  of  an 
additional  7.000.000  substandard  dwellings, 
many  of  which  are  definitely  unfit  for  human 
occupancy. 

THE  HtlMAN  COST 

The  housing  shortage  Is  the  most  serious 
single  social  problem  facing  the  American 
people  today.  Several  million  families  are 
living  In  Inadequate  quarters  doubled-up 
with  m-laws  or  friends,  in  quonset  huts,  in 
Army  barracks,  and  In  trailer  camps.  The 
social,  moral  and  spiritual  results  are  re- 
flected m  broken  homes.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Ill-health,  and  Increasing  social  ten- 
sions. Tlie  feeling  of  disillusionment  and 
frustration  on  the  part  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans who  return  from  military  service  to 
find  the  country  and  social  order  they  fought 
to  defend  unable  to  supply  them  with  the 


ordinary  decencies  of  life  constitutes  an  in- 
creasingly serious  problem. 

The  welfare  of  the  family  has  always  been 
a  concern  of  the  Christian  church.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  family  requires  a  home.  There- 
fore, the  housing  shortage  is  a  legitimate  in- 
terest of  the  church. 

PRESENT  COJ«TRUCnON 

In  New  York  City  ( where  the  current  short- 
age is  150.000  family  units,  not  including  the 
replacement  of  any  substandard  dwellings) 
during  1946  8.926  units  were  demolished  and 
4,578  new  dwellings  completed.  Against  a 
need  of  150,000  units  we  have  a  net  loss 
of  4,348  units.  During  the  first  3  months  of 
1947  home  buUdlng  by  private  Industry  In 
New  York  City  is  53  percent  below  the  same 
period  of  1946.  So  far  as  private  construc- 
tion Is  concerned,  we  are  actually  losing 
ground. 

A    rOUE-POlNT    FLAH 

Due  to  the  cost  of  construction,  housing 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  that  the 
provision  of  new  hotoslng  requires  a  four- 
fold approach. 

1.  Tbe  needs  of  the  lowest  Income  group, 
able  to  pay  not  more  than  •30  per  month, 
can  be  met  only  by  public  housing,  with  Ixjth 
tax  exemption  and  subsidy.  (For  example. 
East  River  houses.) 

2.  The  needs  of  the  group  able  to  pay  from 
•35  to  tSO  per  month  can  be  met  by  public 
housing  with  tax  exemption  but  without 
subsidy.     (No  local  example.) 

3.  The  needs  of  the  group  able  to  pay  from 
•55  to  ^80  per  month  can  be  met  by  various 
forms  of  Institutional  Investment,  and  by 
private,  limited-dividend  housing.  This  re- 
quires no  subsidy,  but  does  require  tempo- 
rary, limited  Ux  exemption.  (For  example, 
Stuyvesant  Town  and  Knickerlsocker  Vil- 
lage.) 

4.  The  needs  of  the  group  able  to  pay  over 
•80  per  month  can  be  met  by  unaided  private 
Industry 

TAFT-ELLENDEa-WAGNSR    BUX 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  entire 
problem,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
needs  of  the  lower  middle-income  group,  is 
provided  by  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress. The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bUl  (S. 
866) ,  and  Its  companion  bill  in  the  House  (H 
R.  2523)  have  been  Introduced  with  biparti- 
san support  after  extended  hearings  In  the 
Senate. 

This  bill  has  the  support  ol  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orgaaiaa- 
tlons,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Ma- 
yors, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee,  the  Citizens  Hous- 
ing Coimcll  and  literally  hundreds  of  civic 
groups.  The  bUl  has  been  drawn  to  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  housing  problem  with  a 
well-planned,  long-range  approach.  In  the 
opinion  of  qualified  experts  In  the  field  It  Is 
the  most  comprehensive  housing  bill  ever 
presented 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions therefore  offers  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  chvirch  In  common  with  all 
soclal-mlnded  individuals  and  groups.  Is 
keenly  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  present 
housing  shortage,  with  Its  tragic  affects  upon 
family  stability.  Juvenile  delinquency,  health, 
and  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens: Be  It  therefore 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 
In  convention  assembled,  urge  the  enactment 
l>y  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Tteft-Ellender-Wagner  Federal  Housing  bill 
(S.  866,  H.  R.  2523);  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


the  chairmen  of  tbe  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives, to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York  and  to  the  Represenutlves  whose  dis- 
tricts lie  wholly  or  In  part  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  diocese. 

Social  SBctnuTT  por  Lat  Emplotees  op  the 

CHiniCH 
A  KBSOLUnOM 

Whereas  lay  employees  of  religious  organi- 
zations are  not  Included  among  those  covered 
imder  the  provision  of  the  Federal  laws  pro- 
viding for  Federal  old-age  and  stirvlvors  In- 
surance benefits;  and 

Whereas  the  persons  not  so  covered  by  rea- 
son of  such  employment  are  deprived  of  sub- 
stahtlal  rlghU  and  benefits,  which  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow- 
dtlzens;  and 

Whereas  the  public  Interest  and  welfare 
require  that  such  benefits  should  t>e  made 
available  to  persons  not  now  covered  under 
the  Federal  law  so  as  to  bring  a  meastire  of 
security  to  them  In  their  old  age.  and  alao 
to  their  dependent  survivors;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  church 
to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  old  age  of  her  lay  employees 
covered  by  the  benefits  made  available  under 
the  Federal  law:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  diocese  of  New  York,  In 
convention  assembled,  hereby  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  bring  within  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  laws  p:  vldlng  for  Federal  old- 
age  and  sxxrvlvors  Insurance  benefits,  lay  em- 
ployees of  religious  organizations;  and  be  it 

further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  tlxls  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  Representatives  whose  districts  lie 
wholly  or  In  part  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  diocese. 


Amendment  to  Wool  BUl,  S.  814 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OP  b:ansas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an 
amendment  to  the  wool  bill,  S.  814. 
which  will  be  offered  when  that  measure 
comes  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  amendment  will  be  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  section  4  which  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  inserted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  new 
amendment  makes  wool  one  of  the  com- 
modities to  which  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  is  applicable. 
It  provides  further  that  as  to  wool  "no 
limitation  shall  be  imposed  on  the  total 
quantities  of  wool  or  products  thereof 
which  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption."  The  new 
matter  added  to  section  22  Is  tbat  which 
is  in  italic: 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  or  more  articles  art 
being,  or  are  practically  certain  to  be.  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  imder  sudi 
conditions   and   In   sufficient   quantities   as 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONj 


or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or 
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0*.  any  article  or  artlcTea  which 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
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by   such    Investigation    to   be 
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or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TBsaa 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  RKPRmMTATIVBi 

Tuesdatf.  Mat  20,  1947 

llr.  JOHIISON  of  TezAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tbere  k  do  doubt  that  this  Nation  needs 
procreiitTC  and  enllfhtened  leadership 


which 
signed 

varsity 


oaaaacement    and    labor. 
llMit  a  new  generation 


from  Mih 
There  ire 
is  arlsl  K  In  American  business  which  Is 
aware  af  its  responsibUttles  and  which 
has  thf  Imaitnatloo  not  merely  to  talk 
for  enlightened  leader. 
siitp,  bft  to  proTlde  It. 

>r  these  leaders  Is  Charles  Luck- 
man,  p  ^esklent  of  Lever  Bros.  Mr.  Lock- 
man  hit  recently  deliverea  a  lartcs  of 
remarkable  speeches.  In  each  one  of 
)e  has  advoeaUd  a  procram  de- 
really  to  mako  dMMcracy  work, 
which  he  made  at  the  Uni- 
•f  IXUnols  last  Thursday.  Mr. 
advocated  a  round-table  pro- 


gram for  labor  and  management  to 
financed    by    a   voluntary    round-' 
fund  of  a  million  dollars.    Be  has 
fered  on  behalf  of  bis  company  to  coi 
tribute  glOO.OOO  of  this.    It  U  Mr.  Luc' 
man's  belief,  as  he  has  said  in  several 
his  speeches,  that  both  labor  and  mi 
agement  must  realise  that  their  batt 
are  not  a  private  war;  that  they  infli 
ence   the  entire  people  of   the  Unit 
States — and  evm  of  the  world:  and 
proposes  that  the  ranking  Jimior  leadel 
of  both  labor  and  management  sh< 
engage  in  a  joint  educational  pre 
In  which  they  consider  not  merely  the 
own  private  problems  but  the  problei 
of  the  entire  Nation.    I  commend 
speech  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mei 
bers  of  the  House: 

LOW<C0Wr   PSACB 

Z  am  not  here  to  be  aentlmental  about 
unlver»ity«  paat.     It  U  my  privilege  to 
other  volcea  here  In  doing  honor  to  the 
who  will  lead  It  Into  the  future. 

If  tnmtA'i^  should  compile  a  set  of  ld« 
quallflcatlons  for  the  president  of  a 
State  university,  theae  would  aurely  Incll 
a  dlattngulahed  teaching  record,  outstandt 
experience  aa  an  administrator,  service 
high  pubUc  oOce.   wide  knowledge  of 
world  through  travel  and  oboervstlon. 
an    intcrnaitloaal    reputation.     There    la 
man  in  American  education  today  In  whc 
theae  qualifications   are  more   Ideally 
bined  than  In  Dr.  Oeorge  Dtnamore  Stodda 

Last  year  he  remarked  to  an  alumni 
'The  University  of  Illinois  la  not  only  a 
university  now.  but  It  can  become  the 
est  of  all  State  universities." 

On    bis    own    dlstingulahed    record    aa 
aelentlat  and  a  teacher,  we  understand 
Stoddanf*    prophecy    to    mean    thi!« 
greatneea  of  the  University  of  lUtnots  will 
measured  by  the  greatneaa  at  lU  aarvice 
the  people  of  this  StaU.  thU  Nation. 
ttxU  world 

It  haa  already  rendered  a  great  aervlce^ 
thouaanda  of  young  men  and  women. 
4  years  I  spent  here  as  a  atttd— <  at  archlt 
ture  endowed  me  with  a  basic  formula 
studying,  analysing,  and  thinking  prot 
through  to  their  logical,  though  not  ni 
aartly  obvious,  conclusions.    Those  who 
Uclpatad  in  my  education  paaasd  on  to 
way  of  Ufe.  not  merely  a  meana  at  llvell 

In  the  years  which   have  ensued.  I 
been    blcaaed    with    much — a    large   part 
which    reaulted   from   my   having    been 
banafldary  of  the  education  afforded  by 
UbI malty.    It  la.  therefore,  only  natural 
I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  aenae  of 
tloa  to  do  my  utmoat  to  help  make  It 
ble  fw  millions  of  ethar  young  men  to 
given  the  same  uppoetuulty. 

Obco  again,  thla  la  more  than  a  mere 
rentlonal    acknowledgment.      The   acopa 
thla  aelf-lmipoaed  obligation  la  both  at 
Ing   and    frightening.     Ttaa   future   of 
world  to  at  stake  in  the  race  betwaan 

lad  catMtroplie      In   1914.  cataatc 
Again  in  1990  cataatrophe  won. 
two   loat  races  eoai   tba   world    iao.000.1 
caaualUea  aad  gajt7MOjD0OjBOO. 

Bava  we  not  already  paid  a  dlaaatroua  ; 
to  give  Uvlng  iigniananrs  to  one  oC 
Umtad  Natloas  wnmmUkm  which  statea: 

Is  te  tka  mhada  ot  man  that  the  d«f  en 
paoea  must  ba  aotahUalied.'' 
Wa  cannot  act  upoo  thla  aalf  ^evtdaat 
wo  are  willing  to  f  c 

to  paf  lor  tha 
oi  our  aattoAal   int 

wealth  «C  aattona  by  tlMlr  natural 

aaaaad  by  any  eountry  la  tte  capacity  of 
people  to  be  educated.     In  the  develoi 
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and  m  the  political 
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aamenta,  while  failing 
whl^  will  aaaura  a 
laments. 
rue  of  a  nation  which 
living,  and  which 
_  of  lu  young  as  Icaa 
(or  lu  gullet,  or  paints 
le    adornment    of    its 

afford  to  apend  190.- 

^ecr cation,  tobacco,  al- 

preparatlons.  It  can 

IdUlonal  $3,000,000,000 
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Tba  moat  common  answer  to  theae  quea- 
tlOBa  seems  to  be  that  our  physical  facllltlea 
for  education  are  inadequate  to  bear  a 
heavier  load. 

An  Inventory  of  our  plant  facllltlea  for 
education  reveato  that  we  now  have  at>out 
209.000  primary  schooto.  29.000  secondary 
achooU  and  1.760  colleges  serving  approxi- 
mately 30.000.000  young  people  between  ele- 
mentary and  college  ages.  We  also  know 
that  room  to  needed  for  approximately 
4.000.000  more.  In  other  words,  our  present 
plant  capacity  to  capable  of  serving  only  30 
students  out  of  34  applicants. 

So,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  imme- 
diate problem  to  to  find  e  tie  kind  of  hous- 
ing for  our  educational  machinery-nand  to 
get  its  wheeto.  however  creaky.  In  motion  so 
that  millions  of  students  shall  not  lose  Irre- 
trievable time  while  we  are  repairing  the 
consequences  of  our  own  neglect. 

I  think  a  production  executive  wotild  try 
to  accomplish  thto  objective  by  recognizing 
at  the  outset  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
crtoto.  and  that  he  could  not  overcome  It 
by  using  nlmlny-plmlny  methods.  He 
would  further  recognize,  as  he  did  during  the 
war,  that  plant  equipment  Is  one  problem, 
and  the  necessary  personnel  to  operate  It, 
quite  another.  He  would,  therefore,  tackle 
theae  problems  singly.  Turning  first  to  the 
problem  of  physical  plant,  he  would  ask  him- 
self:  "How  much  equipment  have  I  to  work 
with,  and  how  much  of  the  time  to  it  now 
being  used?" 

In  analyzing  the  facts,  he  would  discover 
that  the  Nation's  primary  and  secondary 
achool  equipment  to  generally  operated  only 
91^  months,  or  42  weeks  a  year.  He  would 
tHaoik  say  to  himself:  "By  operating  that 
aqutpOMnt  52  weeks  a  year,  instead  of  42.  I 
oould  process  20  to  25  percent  more  students 
and  thereby  solve  my  problem.  What  then  to 
there  to  prevent  the  year-round  use  of  thto 
equipment?"  Nothing.  We  can  eliminate 
the  century-old  habit  of  long  summer  vaca- 
tloiu  by  admitting  their  probable  value  to 
the  younger  children,  but  by  admitting  atoo 
that  for  the  older  children  they  could  be 
ahortened  and  suggered  throughout  the 
year. 

Thto  Idea  of  year-round  education  to  liter- 
ally a  revolutionary  one.  although,  in  thto 
context,  the  word  carries  a  historical  rather 
than  a  radical  connotation.  New  England  In 
the  early  eighteenth  century  contributed 
aome  of  the  greatest  personalities  our  country 
has  ever  known.  Under  the  discipline  of  an 
all-year-round  achool  system,  they  created 
our  birthright  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
As  a  temporary  meastire,  to  solve  a  temporary 
crista,  we  could  do  worse  than  emulate  cur 
forbears.  By  sacrlQclng  playtime,  we  can 
secure  an  equality  of  learning  time  for  the 
chUdren  who  will  further  our  American  civili- 
sation in  the  yeara  to  come. 

Before  turning  away  from  the  ancient  and 
well -encrusted  tradition  of  a  long  summer 
hiatus,  a  word  should  be  said  about  those 
badly  overworked  teachers  who  may  be 
tMdbted  by  the  prospect  of  any  ftirther  re- 
duetton  in  their  vacation  time.  A  solution 
to  thto  problem  has  been  suggested  by  that 
learned  educator.  Dr.  Alvln  Johnaon,  who 
says: 

"Tba  blggast  reason  for  overworked  teach- 
ers la  paper  work,  which  consumes  almost  a 
third  of  their  time  and.  in  the  main,  to  of 
no  earthly  tiae.  What  we  need  to  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  educational  techniques  to 
simplify  teaching  methods.  Thto  would  per- 
mit teachers  to  devote  less  time  to  bookkeep- 
ing and  more  time  to  teaching." 

Thto  same  type  of  urgent  thinking  must 
also  ba  applied  to  college  plant  equipment 
IS  I  ibisms  Here  the  situation  to  a  much  more 
eoas^lcated  one  because  It  Involves  not  only 
elMsroom  and  stvidy  acconunodatlons  but 
housing  and  recreational  space  as  well.  With 
respect  to  classrooms,  libraries,  and  study 
balls.  X  bellava  tha  emergency  aocommcda- 


Uon  of  surplus  students  could  be  handled 
by  a  combination  of  two  different  adjust- 
ments: 

First,  by  operating  otir  college  plants  6  days 
a  week,  62  weeks  a  year. 

Second,  by  scheduling  classes  on  a  three- 
shift  basto  during  the  15  hours  each  day  be- 
tween 8  a.  m.  and  11  p.  m. 

Under  thto  three-shift  plan  students  would 
carry  their  normal  ached ulea  of  15  lecture 
hotirs  per  week  during  either  a  morning, 
afternoon,  or  evening  shift,  with  appropriate 
staggered  vacations  spread  out  over  a  12 
months'  period.  We  ran  our  Industrial  plants 
in  round-the-clock  operations  for  8  years  to 
win  the  war  on  fascism.  We  certainly  should 
be  able  to  run  our  educational  plants  half- 
way round  the  clock  to  win  the  war  oo 
ignorance. 

So,  let's  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic.  Our 
college  plants  are  presently  operating  6^ 
days  a  week,  43  weeks  a  year,  9  hours  a  day, 
50  hoiirs  a  week — a  total  of  2,150  hours  per 
year.  The  three-shift  plan  would  utilise 
Irtant  facilities  4.680  hours  a  year,  an  in- 
crease of  117.9  percent  in  the  usage  of  our 
present  plant  facilities. 

With  respect  to  housing  and  recreational 
facilities,  I  believe  that  a  little  of  our  war- 
time Imagination,  team  work,  and  resource- 
fulness could  be  of  great  help  during  this 
period  of  crtoto.  None  of  us  will  ever  forget 
that  during  the  war  the  standard  training 
mission  for  the  Seabeea  was  to  construct- 
in  30  hours — a  city  for  1,000  men. 

80  let's  call  in  otir  armed  forces.  If  living 
facilities  constitute  the  first  beachhead  in 
the  battle  of  education,  let  them  build  stu- 
dent cities  for  peace  as  they  built  cltlea  of 
occupation  for  war — complete  with  barracks. 
Quonset  huts,  kitchens,  dining  halto,  medi- 
cal and  hospital  facilities,  and  recreational 
equipment.  Thto  may  aeem  a  gigantic  im- 
deriaklng,  but  the  armed  forces  have  had 
enough  practice  to  be  Just  about  perfect. 
Let  us  simply  apply  the  bold  methods  which 
won  the  war  on  fasctom  to  the  strategic 
planning  of  our  war  on  ignorance. 

As  a  permanent,  long-term  solution.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  an  Intelligent  S-year 
program  of  school  building  and  repair,  which 
would  involve  only  80  percent  of  the  money 
wa  Intend  to  spend  on  roads  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  we  could  ultimately  return  to  a 
less  drastic  program.  But.  In  the  meantime 
our  temporary  solution  would  Insure  the  cost 
of  the  present  emergency  being  borne  by  the 
whole  community,  and  not  by  5,500.000  help- 
lecs  youngsters. 

Their  neglect  wotdd  be  a  stain  on  our  na- 
tional honor.  Their  ignorance  would  be  a 
mighty  obstacle  in  the  path  of  our  future 
progress.  We  dare  not  perstot  in  being  blind 
to  our  obligations  and  to  their  rights. 

The  second  phase  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem ttims  on  the  twofold  question  of  get- 
ting enough  teachers,  with  proper  qualifi- 
cations, to  staff  our  national  educational 
plant.  Thto  emphasto  on  proper  qualifica- 
tions cannot  be  too  great. 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  predictable 
Immediate  ixeed  for  a  minimum  of  1,100,000 
teachera.  We  will  have  approximately  675.- 
000  to  meet  that  requirement.  We  are,  thus, 
clearly  headed  for  a  disastrous  teacher- 
power  shortage  of  not  lass  than  425.000  wlth- 
m  the  next  8  years. 

Bad  economics  and  bad  human  relations 
are  the  primary  reasons  why  our  communi- 
ties are  threatened  with  thto  d toaster.  At 
thto  moment,  we,  the  employers  of  these 
teachers,  are  guilty  of  an  economic  exploita- 
tion which,  by  comparison,  makes  the  indtis- 
trlal  sweauhops  of  30  years  ago  look  like  s 
Sunday-school  picnic.  On  top  of  economic 
exploitation  of  the  most  pernicious  variety, 
we  have  heaped  personal  Indignities  upon 
these  men  and  women  with  a  sickening  de- 
gree of  narrow-minded  self-righteousness. 

Now.  these  are  very  aerlous  charges,  and 
the  suppotlng  facts  sbould  be  carefully  «z- 


amlned.  To  start  with,  let's  ask  ourselves 
what  are  tha  requlremenU  we  impose  upon 
Indlvlduato  before  we  are  willing  to  entrust 
them  with  the  care  and  training  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Dr.  Ralph  McDonald  has  analysed  thU 
question.  He  concludea  that  the  teachera 
of  our  yoting  must  be  strong  and  vigorous, 
keen  of  Intellect,  balanced  In  outlook,  supe- 
rior in  personality  traits,  deep-rooted  in  their 
spiritual  foundations.  They  must  have  a 
passionate  devotion  to  human  freedcnn  and 
be  anchored  to  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Im- 
provabillty  of  man.  To  such  an  outstanding 
personality  must  be  added  education  and 
training  In  the  heritage  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  knowledge  of  the  world  today,  in  a 
loving  tuiderstandlng  of  human  growth  and 
development.  In  the  precepts  of  democracy, 
in  the  lore  of  the  school,  and  in  the  sklUs  of 
teaching. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  to  quite  a  Job 
description.  But,  I  think  it  to  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  kind  of  people  most  of  us 
expect  our  children's  teachers  to  be.  It  to  not 
the  Job  description  that  to  amazing.  What 
to  amoElng  to  the  fact  that  200.000  of  our 
teachers  earn  less  than  $26  a  week.  What 
to  even  more  amazmg  to  our  apparent  belief 
that  thto  kind  of  Ulent  and  years  of  training 
can  be  procured  for  the  average  salary 
earned  by  all  teachers  In  Americr.,  namely. 
$37.02  n  week.  We  are  so  naive  that  wa 
actually  expect  to  command  the  aervlcea  of 
this  type  of  Intellect  at  a  salary  which  to 
lower  than  our  starting  wage  for  the  young- 
sters who  are  J\ist  beginning  to  work  In  the 
factories  of  Lever  Bros.  Co. 

No  educational  system  in  the  world  could 
be  expected  to  survive  in  the  face  of  such 
absurd  economic  thinking. 

If  we  want  capable  teachers  tot  tomorrow's 
citizen  we  cannot  afford  to  hire  any  teacher 
for  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  Plainly  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  are  in  basic  agreement. 
Look  to  the  Gallup  poll  of  March  1947,  which 
clearly  Indicates  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  American  public  believes  that  teach- 
ers' salaries  are  too  low.  More  importantly, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  in  order 
to  raise  salaries. 

Now  thto  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  little 
guys  who  are  America,  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  educational  system,  plainly 
leaves  the  next  move  up  to  American  busi- 
ness. We  would  be  patently  false  to  deny 
our  responsibility,  for  there  are  261,000  of  us 
businessmen  who  today  serve  on  school 
boards  throughout  the  Nation.  We  there- 
fore constitute  76  percent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  Nation's  school  boards. 
Recognizing  our  self-imposed  duty,  there  are 
two  things  we  can  do  to  remedy  the  bad 
economic  thinking  which  now  paralyzes  our 
educational  s3rstem. 

Plrst  of  all,  we  can  see  to  it  that  Indus- 
trial real-estate  property  assessments  are  not 
held  down,  but  on  the  contrary  are  held  up, 
because  the  revenue  frcon  these  assessments 
to  the  fotmdatlon  of  the  local  school  support 
In  our  industrial  areas.  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion with  a  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
Lever  Bros  Co.  owns  very  substantial  quan- 
tities of  real  estate  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  1  have  no  other  alternative,  for 
when  we  depress  assessments,  we  depress  our 
children — and  I  submit  this  to  malodorous 
biulness,  selfish  parenthood,  and  a  fright- 
fully  short-sighted   brand   of  citizenship. 

The  second  step  we  can  take — and  thto  ap- 
plies not  only  to  businessmen  but  to  every 
voter  within  reach  of  these  thoughts — to  to 
make  our  voices  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress that  our  legislators  may  know  we  ap- 
prove of  Federal  aid  to  education.  We  know 
that  educational  opporttmlty  cannot  be 
equally  dtotributed  without  Federal  aastot- 
ance. 

But  let  us  also  remember  that  money  to  not 
the  only  root  of  the  problem.  In  addition 
to  a  reasonable  starting  salary,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  a  progrsssivt  and  modem  pcnonnel 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  TH«  HOtJSK  OP  RKPBKENTATIVB 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  ol 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Oaixaghes,  late  a  Repre- 
senUUve  from  the  8tste  of  Minneeota 
Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  honor  one  of  the 
most    useful.    Interesting,    and    worthy 
characters  with  whom  I  have  served  In 
more  than  40  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
honorable    body— the    late    William   J. 
Oallaghek.    I  like  to  think  of  our  de- 
ceased friend  as  he  described  himself, 
namely,  a  workingman. 

We  all  well  remember  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  served  here,  his  perfect  regu- 
larity In  attendance,  the  attention  he 
gave  to  all  matters  before  the  House,  de- 
spite ImperfecUon.  of  health,  and  his 
excellent  voting  record. 

His  frequent  criticism  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  false,  publicity-seeking 
fears  of  communism,  and  hi  pitiless  ex- 
position of  those  who  selfishly  opposed 
the  aspirations  of  labor  will  long  endear 
him  to  those  who  believe  In  giving  fair 
and  adequate  opportunity  for  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  peaceful  inter- 
national relations  and  a  realization  of 
the  merited  longings  of  tollers  for  a  more 
equitable  share  of  life's  goods. 

Our  friend  did  not  rend  this  Hall  with 
ear-spUtting.   gustatory,   desk-pounding 
oratory,  and  try  to  hide  sophistry  with 
gusts  of  meaningless  words.    He  had  no 
penchant    for   artificiality    and   super- 
ficiality.   He  knew  little  about  the  wiles 
of  logic  and  Demosthenesan  oratory,  be- 
cause practically  all  of  his  life  he  was  a 
simple    workingman    dreaming    of    the 
sun  that  would  dry  the  mud.    He  had  no 
occasion  to  master  any  of  the  artifices 
and  refinements  of  rhetorical  effort.    He 
did  not  need  them  in  his  work.  Inasmuch 
as  his  whole  life  and  soul  had  but  one 
objective,  namely,  making  this  world  a 
more  comfortable  place  for  simple  men 
and  women  of  his  kind ;  and  he  depended 
upon  accurate  knowledge  and  inspiration 
as  a  means  of  Intelligible  communication. 
Looking  into  the  crystalline  depths  of 
his  beautiful  soul,  methiuks  I  behold  It 
in  all  Its  greatness.    One  of  his  cardinal 
virtues   was    simple    earnestness.     Me- 
thinks  I  can  see  the  honest  indignation 
with  which  that  soul  would  be  stirred  by 
the  very  shadow  of  a  sham  or  pretense. 
He  had  an  abiding  hatred  of  dishon- 
esty, be  Its  form  what  it  may. 

He  could  but  ill  disguise  his  loathing  of 
him  with  the  two  face,  or  of  him  of  the 
fawning  ways,  or  of  the  cowardly  char- 
acter devoid  of  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. I  read  therein  the  well  nigh  per- 
fect manhood,  scorning  all  pettiness  and 
subterfuge,  and  strong  and  fearless  In 
right-doing. 

As  we  memorallxe  this  useful  and  ben- 
eflclent  life,  let  us  remember  its  lessons 


and  admonitions.  First,  it  proves  to  all 
that  America  is  a  place  where  one  of  only 
native  ability  and  good  character  may 
by  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  break 
birth's  invidious  bar  and  rise  to  reward 
and  renown. 

Secondly,  it  shows  Insplrlngly  that 
loyal  and  disinterested  service  of  even  a 
workingman  for  the  public  weal  still  has 
an  abiding  place  In  the  affections  of  the 
American  people. 

Thirdly,  this  peace-loving  life  admon- 
ishdJs  us  that  without  assiduous,  intelli- 
gent, right-minded  endeavor  we  may  not 
attain  enduring  success  for  the  national 
good,  but  with  it  and  without  high  schol- 
astic training  few  things  are  without 
range  of  accomplishment  in  our  blessed 
land. 


William  J.  Galla^ber 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 


or  ICINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVM 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  J.  GALLACHja.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  MlnnesoU 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion,  which  Is  our  memorial  day 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
passed  to  their  final  reward.  I  would  Uke 
to  add  a  few  remarks  about  my  prede- 
cessor from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  who  passed  to  his 
final  reward  on  August  13. 1946,  after  he 
had  been  renominated  by  his  party  with- 
out any  personal  campaign  on  his  part. 

William  J.  Gallagher  was  plain 
"Bill"  Gallagher  to  everyone  who  knew 
him.  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
In  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  he  is  sym- 
bolic of  that  opportunity  which  Is  peculi- 
arly American  and  which  Is  nowhere 
more  available  than  In  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

His  rise  in  the  poUtlcal  world  was 
meteorlcs  His  election  and  subsequent 
career  In  public  life  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  millions  of  our  people  because 
of  his  deep  understanding  of  mankind 
and  his  unique  ability  to  express  the  root 
sentiment  of  the  honest,  hard  working, 
everyday  American. 

After  winning  his  party's  nomination 
for  Congress  In  the  1944  primary  from 
Charles  Munn,  former  Speaker  of  the 
Minnesota  House  of  Representatives  and 
also  a  former  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  he 
went  on  to  win  the  seat  in  a  closely  con- 
tested election.  Subsequently,  he  selec- 
ted Charles  Munn,  his  former  opponent, 
to  serve  as  his  congressional  secretary. 
The  two  formed  a  fine  cooperative  team 
In  Washington.  I  recount  this  Incident 
because  this  magnanimity  was  typical  of 
"Bnx"  Gallagher.  There  was  no  malice 
In  his  heart  His  heart  encompassed  all 
mankind,  friend  and  foe  alike.  He  was  a 
fine  American.  His  passing  Is  deeply 
mourned. 


Address  by  the  Chief  Justice  at  Presea- 
tation  of  International  Humaiutarian 
Award  to  James  F.  Byrnes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

Ot    SOUTH  CA*OUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tINITBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  to  our  for- 
mer distingruished  Secretary  of  State, 
James  F.  Byrnes,  of  the  Variety  Clubs 
IntemEtional's  humanitarian  award  In 
recognition  of  Mr.  Byrnes'  faithful  serv- 
ices toward  the  establishment  of  world 
peace.  I  also  ask  that  a  newspaper 
article  relating  to  the  same  matter  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  newspaper  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbc(»o,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  of  the  Variety  Clube  Inter- 
national, ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  pleaaed 
to  participate  In  the  bestowal  of  the  annual 
humanitarian  award  of  the  Variety  Clute 
International. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  1W8.  a  broken- 
hearted mother  left  a  month's  old  babe  in  a 
Pittsburgh  theater.  Pinned  to  the  thin, 
worn  garment  of  the  Infant,  there  was  a 
badly  scribbled  note  stating  that  she  could 
not  afford  to  keep  the  child  as  she  bad  six 
others;  that  she  had  heard  of  the  goodness 
of  heart  of  show  people:  and  "with  a  prayer 
to  God  that  you  will  take  care  of  her,"  she 
signed  "A  heart-broken  mother." 

The  11  members  of  the  first  Variety  Club, 
formed  the  year  before  In  PltUburgh.  cared 
for  little  Catherine.  And  the  distracted 
mother's  abapdonment  of  her  baby  gave 
birth  to  the  generous,  charitable  activities 
of  the  Variety  Clubs  International,  now 
grown  to  28  clubs,  which  have  touched  and 
helped  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  youngsters 
In  19  years  of  humanitarian  service.  Last 
year,  more  than  100,000  children  were  blessed 
and  bettered  In  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  million  dollars  in  humanitarian  service  by 
Variety  Clubs  International. 

In  1937.  they  Initiated  the  annual  human- 
itarian award  honoring  some  man  or  woman 
who.  by  sacrifices  and  deeds,  had  helped  to 
make  thU  world  a  better  world.  The  annual 
recipient  of  this  honor  Is  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  some  70  newspaper  and  magaalne 
editors  and  publishers,  radio  commentators, 
and  playwrights.  In  a  secret  ballot  to  deter- 
mine the  most  outstanding  hiunanitarlan  of 
the  year,  and  award  to  him  or  her  a  sjjecial 
citation,  an  honorarium,  and  a  silver  plaque 
as  a  permanent  recording  of  hiunanitarlan 
service. 

Thus  far,  this  humanitarian  award  haa 
gone  to  Father  Flanagan,  the  founder  of 
Boys  Town;  the  late  Martha  Berry,  founder 
of  the  Berry  Schools  In  Georgia;  the  late  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver,  eminent  scientist 
of  Tuskegee  Institute  In  Alabama;  Bister 
Elizabeth  Kenney  of  Australia,  founder  of 
the  Kenney  System  for  the  treatment  of  In- 
fantile paralysis;  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
former  Secretary  of  SUte;  Dr.  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fleming  of  London,  England,  the  dis- 
coverer of  penicillin;  and  for  1945  the  award 
was  given  to  Gen.  Evangeline  Booth,  directing 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
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of  thla  war-ravaged  aarth  want  to 
k  frae  and  pfcefui  world.     But  tba 
lak  ot  atotaaaaaaahtp   the   world 
(o  batp  tbaaa  ba<— taiid  that  tbay 
can  hate   paaca  and   fraedona  wily  If  they 
and  reapact  tba  rtghta  o<  othera  to 
ledlnga.  and  waya  of  llfa  which 
tbay  dcj  not  and  cannsk  abara."    That  waa 
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hava  never  done   before.     He   haa 
of  ua  reallre  that  peace  cannot  ba 
by  wtahful  thinking  or  by  Imposing 
on  others,  or  by  letting  others  Un- 
wlll  upon  ua.     Re  has  taught  ua 
of  tlrmneaa  and  patience  In  tbe 
of  peace  and  the  well-being  at  oobH 
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Bymaa'  apeaeh.  ralaaaed  last  night, 
racordad  here  Wednaaday  on  aound  film  f< 
ahowlng   In   Hollywood   to  delegataa  of 
Variety  Cluba    which  had  beetowed  on 
tba  humanitarian  award  for  IMd.    It  waa 
first  major  foreign  policy  speech  since  ha 
the  State  Department. 

-We  have  made  clear  to  the  Sortet 
that  It  cannot  dictate  the  terma  of 
aaW  agvaaa.     "^fe  must  alao  raallaa  that 
Obltad  0lalaa  cannot  dictate  tba  tenna 
iwace.    There  can  ba  such  dictation  only 
deleatad  enemy  atate  or  a  derenaelaas  stat 

Be  called  upon  Allied  Nations  to  negot 
with  each  other  on  terms  of  equality  and 
people  of  the  United  Stetes  to  not  dema 
perfectionism  In  our  peacemaking. 

"In  thU  Imperfect  world  there  Is  no  perf4 
peace."  declared  Bymea. 

Bymaa  realgnad  aa  Secretary  of  Stete 
January  7  because  of  HI  health  and  haa 
turned  to  law  work  here. 

He    accepted    the    Cluba'   citation    and 
silver  plaque  but  turned  over  Ite  accompaz 
Ing  11,000  honorarium  to  the  Washington 
riety  aub.     Ha  stipulated  that  tba 
be  given  through  the  club  to  the  '"' 
Clty-Wlde  Ladlaa  of  Charity  Ullk  Fund. 

The  award  cited  Byrnes  In  recognltlc 
hto  faithful  efforts  toward  the  aatablUhi 
of  world-wide  peace. 

It  waa  offldally  preaentad  by  Chief  Juat 
Pred  Vinson,  who  declared  of  tbe  reclplai 
"He  haa  teugbt  ua  the  wisdom  of  flrmi 
and  patience  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
well-being  of  common  folks." 

S«'lectlon  of  the  winner  of  the  annual  av 
is  made  by  secret  ballot  of  a  conunlttee  of 
leading  newspaper  and  magazine  edltora 
publishers,  radio  eommantatora.  and 
wrlghu. 
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Tkc  Repabbcaa  Puty  To^y 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATU, 

OP  BHODK  malVB 

IN  TH«  SKNATl  OF  THE  UNITKD  STA1 

Wednesdat.  Mat  21  ^legislative  day 
Monday.  Aprti  21).  1947 

Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.     President.^ 
send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  an  addresa 
livered  by  my  distinguished  colle«i 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Isli 
[Mr.  Grxbi],  on  Monday.  May  19.  1! 
over  radio  sUtion  WPRO.  In  Provld« 
R.  I.    I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the    . 
pendlz  of  the  Congressional  Rxcotoj 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
as  follows: 

liy  fellow  cltlaena.  In  American  pollt 
under  our  system  of  free  speech,  there  U  I 
lagal  penalty  for  Insulting  the  Intelllgi^ 
of    the    American    people.     Any    politt 
who  thinks  be  aeea  aoma  atfvaattita  in 
ao  to  free  to  try  It  at  any  ttma.     But 
tactic  iiatiallj  talla.    It  boomerangs 
no  nxan  can  reflect  In  hto  apeech  a  low 
Ion  of  hia  fellow  counuymen  without  at 


Bar*  bi  Bboda  Mand.  wa  racanUy  Uat 
to  a  political  spokeaman  taking  It  upon 
self  to  insult  tba  intelligence  of  the 
American  tlactoraita.  I  hardly  naad  add 
I  refer  to  an  adibiaa  gtvae  by  tba  chi 
of  tba  Rapubllcan  National  Commlttea. 
RaaeaL  What  ha  aald  would  not  be 
of  asbUBent  if  it  merely  rapraaented  hto 
What  ha  aald  whs  important 
M  cbalrmaa  of  Its  national  cc 
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one  which  dtotlngutohea  the  Democratic 
Party  from  the  Republican  Party,  which  to 
similarly  divided  Into  groups,  to  that  the 
Democratic  Party  founded  by  Thomas  Jefler- 
son  continues  to  seek  primarily  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  as  distin- 
guished from  certain  classes.  The  Republi- 
can Party  on  the  contrary  to  united  in  the 
common  belief  that  the  Government  should 
favor  certein  special  classes,  set  apart  either 
by  wealth,  or  social  position,  or  big  busl- 
naaa,  from  the  masses  of  the  common  people. 
It  believes  In  giving  special  privileges  to  those 
privileged  classes,  and  tries  to  persuade  their 
fellow  cltlMiiS,  the  underprivileged  espe- 
claUy,  that  whatever  prosperity  accrues  to 
their  betters  will  somehow  seep  down  and 
be  shared  by  their  inferiors,  the  common 
people.  Although  most  Republicans  see 
public  problems  from  this  point  of  view,  yet 
there  are  some  who.  far  from  being  reaction- 
ary are  what  one  of  them  called  himself  the 
other  evening  In  New  York,  "a  Jefferaonlan 
Republican. " 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Reece  was 
quite  frank  In  hto  speeches  and  interviews 
here  In  Rhode  Island.  He  neglected  to  tell 
hto  Rhode  Island  audience  whether  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  would  solicit 
funds  from  non-Rhode  Islanders  to  be  used 
m  the  1948  campaign  In  Rhode  Island  as  It 
did  In  1»4«.  He  further  neglected  to  tell  his 
Rhode  Island  audience  who  It  was  that  so- 
licited this  money  for  the  1946  campaign 
from  the  Du  Pont  family,  the  Pew  family, 
and  other  non -Rhode  Islanders  In  an  un- 
successful effort  to  elect  Republican  candi- 
dates m  thte  State  last  fall. 

He  also  neglected  to  state,  when  he  praised 
the  antilabor  bill,  that  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Representative  from  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee.  Repre- 
sentative Datton  E.  Phillips,  voted  against 
the  drastic  Hartlev  labor  bill  when  It  was 
passed  bv  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and 
had  previously  voted  for  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  same  bill.  Maybe  Mr  Reece  did  not 
want  these  Industrialists  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  are  so  active  In  the  Republican  cause,  to 
know  that  the  man  who  on  his  recommenda- 
tion had  succeeded  him  in  Congress  did  not 
follow  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
House  in  passing  thto  un-American  Hartley 
antilabor  bill. 

The  Republican  program  Is  open  sabotage 
of  American  democracy.  Sitting  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  seen  a  Republican-dominated 
Congress  move  toward  that  goal. 

All  of  us  have  seen  it  force  upon  the 
country  a  dangerous  Inflation  of  prices. 
That  inflation  has  swelled  corporation  profits 
and  threatened  the  standard  of  living  of 
millions  of  American  families. 

We  have  seen  thto  Congress,  under  Repub- 
lican domination,  plan  to  break  rent  control 
aa  It  broke  price  conttol.  This  means  a  fur- 
ther retreat  from  the  living  standard  of  the 
American  workman  and  war  veteran  and 
their  families. 

We   have  seen   this   Republican   Congress 
cripple  every  agency  of  Government  which 
functions  to  protect  the  underprlvUeged  and 
those  who  have  little  to  live  on.  from  ex- 
ploitation by  those  who  have  much. 
And   while   It  has  acted   in   favor  of   the 
'     big  corporations  we  hsve  seen  the  Republican 
■     Congreaa  move  to  deprive  American  labor  of 
''    Ite  wage  security  and  Its  right  of  collective 
'     bargaining.    We  have  seen  It  enact  measures 
to   water   down   or   nullify    the    Fair    Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Antl-Injunctlon  Act,  the 
Wagner  Act,  and  other  hard-won  rights  In  the 
long  struggle   of   Americas   working  people 
for  economic  protection  and  a  decent  living 
sundard. 

We  have  seen  this  Republican  Congress 
cynically  break  faith  with  the  people  by 
refusing  to  return  a  budget  report  for  the 
coming    year's    Income    and    outgo.    Before 


Congress  can  possibly  know  how  much 
money  to  appropriate  for  our  Government 
and  by  how  much  it  can  safely  reduce  our 
taxes,  It  must  fix  upon  a  budget  figure.  That 
to  iU  duty  by  law  and  Its  moral  obligation  to 
the  people. 

The  President  has  laid  before  It  a  budget 
of  $37,500,000,000.     One  branch  of  this  Re- 
publican Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recklessly  voted  to  reduce  that  budget 
by    f6.000.000.000.      The    other    branch,    the 
Senate,  voted  for  a  reduction  of  $4,500,000,- 
000.     Both    figures   were   mere   guesses   and 
both  Houses  have  refused  to  try  to  resolve 
their  difference.    Therefore,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are,  to  thto  day.  without  an 
approved  budget  for  the  coming  year.    We  do 
not  know  where  we  stand.    Yet,  in  Ite  head- 
long   desire    to   create    a    windfall    for    the 
wealthy  minority,  the  Republican  Congress 
has     proposed     a     tax     reduction— heavily 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  few  with  large  for- 
tunes—amounting  to   nearly   $4,000,000,000. 
Until  we  know  what  our  budget  to,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  we  can  afford  a 
tax  reduction  of  four  billions,  or  one  of  half 
that  slee  or  of  any  slae.     Yet,  when  a  col- 
league of  mine  in  the  Senate  stood  up  and 
pointed  out  the  recklessness  of  this  order  of 
procedure,  when  he  pleaded  for  sanity  and 
asked  of  the  Senate  why  some  kind  of  budget 
report   had   not   been   made,   there  was   no 
answer. 

The  people  of  America  are  reflecting  on 
the  price  they  must  pay  to  live,  or  searching 
in  vain  for  a  roof  over  their  heads,  or  won- 
dering why  no  postwar  program  to  meet 
other  pressing  needs  has  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  They  are  restless  as  they  experi- 
ence only  legislation  giving  more  to  those 
who  need  no  more.  The  Republican  Party, 
aware  of  the  criticism  based  on  these  solid 
facts,  has  grown  sensitive.  Mr.  Reece.  In  hto 
address  here,  attempted  a  defense,  but  hto 
apjology  was  lame.  It  limped  on  five  cnitchea 
which  Mr.  Reece  enumerated  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
nearly  6  months  of  its  control.  If  you  will 
examine  these  five  enactmente  closely,  you 
will  find  that  each  of  them  to  negative — a 
process  not  of  doing  but  undoing. 

Ui.tll  the  Republican  Party  can  and  will 
adopt  a  positive  program  for  America- 
something  it  has  lacked  for  half  a  century— 
thto  will  continue  to  be  so.  And  the  Na- 
tion— and  Ite  people — will  continue  to  pay 
the  price  of  do-nothing  government  so  long 
as  these  men  and  their  party  remain  In 
power.  Today  that  cost  comes  high,  but 
what  we  have  paid  to  date  in  terms  of  social 
and  economic  set-backs  to  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  time  to  stop  thte  corroding  process  Is 
now.  The  date  for  beginning  our  flglit  for  a 
Democratic  victory  at  the  next  election  Is 
today.  Day  by  day  and  hotir  by  hour.  It  be- 
comes a  fight  more  worth  the  making — ^not 
for  ourselves,  not  for  our  party,  but  for 
America. 


What  Labor  Wants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  21  Qegislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  B4AONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in' the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  fine  ar- 
Ucle  entitled  "What  Labor  Wants"  writ- 


ten by  a  distinguished  labor  leader  in 
my  State,  Mr.  Dave  Beck,  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  magazine,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  editors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT  LABOa  WANT* 

(By  Dave  Beck) 
If  you  would  believe  the  newspaper  head- 
lines of  the  past  year,  there  is  today  no  com- 
mon ground  on  which  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  meet.  If  that  to  true  It  is  enough 
to  scare  anybody,  for  then  the  public  to 
doomed  to  be  caught  In  the  middle  of  a  strug- 
gle which  will  end  only  when  either  labor 
or  management  has  been  utterly  victorious 
over  the  other  In  a  flgbt  to  control  Amer- 
ican Industry. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  thto  to  abetird.  for 
there  to  a  common  meeting  ground.     But  fliet 
I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  dream- 
ing up  an  argument.    Many  people  in  Amer- 
ica, some  of  them  frightened  and  others  de- 
termined, are  saying  we  must  have  a  fight  to 
the   flintoh   before   we   will   have   Industrial 
peace.    It  to  Ironic,  and  may  some  day  aeem 
funny,  that  the  biggest  boosters  of  such  a 
war  between  all  Americans  are  (a)  the  Com- 
munl8t4,   who  will  settle  for   nothing  leas 
than  the  totel  domination  of  America  by  the 
worker,  and  (b)  the.extremtots  In  Industry, 
who  want  labor  suppressed  for  once  and  for 
all.    Strange    bedfellows    Indeed— yet    bed- 
fellows they  are  in  their  desire  to  line  you 
up  in  a  war  against  the  fellow  next  door. 
Probably  neither  of  these  groups  would  have 
much  hafluence  today  if  the  other  werent 
present  as  a  bogey  man.    But  each  to  fright- 
ening new  members  into  Ite  ranks  dally  by 
pointing  at  the  other,  and  if  they  have  their 
way  we  may  yet  see  an  entirely  unnecessary 
Internal  struggle  between  each  man  and  bis 
neighbor.    We  mustn't  let  that  happen.     It 
to  possible  for  America  to  produce  enough 
for  all.  and  for  American  democracy  to  solve 
oiir  differences. 

As  one  of  many  labor  union  offlciato  who 
claim  a  keen  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare, I  must  speak  out  against  the  sentiment 
In  some  quarters  that  labor  ought  to  ba 
deprived  of  Ito  right  to  strike  Many  Amer- 
icans share  the  view  that  the  right  to  strike 
must  be  curUiled,  but  I  wonder  If  they  are 
not  unduly  alarmed  by  newspaper  scare- 
heads. 

Induatrtol  peace,  like  all  much-wanted 
things,  to  easier  to  destroy  than  to  create.  It 
to  always  easier  to  talk  about  wrong  ideas, 
wrong  methods,  and  wrong  pcllclea  than  it 
to  accurately  to  suggest  right  Ideas,  right 
methods,  and  right  policies. 

Labor  and  management  today  are  feeling 
the  pains  of  reconverting.  Dtirlng  the  war 
the  members  of  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor unions  observed  their  strike  pledges  and 
piled  up  a  production  record  tmequalled  In 
world  htotory.  They  deeerve  no  special 
pratoe  for  this     Plainly  it  waa  their  duty. 

When  the  war  ended,  capital  and  tobor, 
who.  In  spite  of  the  Communtots.  are  mere 
Inherently  friendly  than  otherwtoe.  became 
Involved  in  a  long  series  of  dtoputes  which 
have  seriously  dtoturl)ed  the  public.  We  of 
the  labor  unions  are  trying  to  readjust  our 
people  from  war  to  peace.  Industry  to  try- 
ing to  do  the  same  thing.  Both  are  havliig 
difflcultles.  In  my  opinion  these  difflcultiea 
are  about  what  should  have  been  expected 
in  the  situation.  However,  labor  and  man- 
agement have  an  equal  stake  In  the  solution 
of  the  difflcultles  and  must  work  out  their 
problems  as  co-custodtons  of  American  proa- 

perlty. 

What  strikes  me  forcibly  to  tiiat  so  many 
people  feel  that  out  of  ptmtohing  and  vin- 
dictive legtolation  against  labor  will  come  a 
aolutlon   to   tbe   reconversion   problems   of 
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aalaht  It  abould  ba  dimlaylng  at  tbto 


do  I  b  iiev* 


TiMy  bav*  laannd 
l»  Utfi 


mp   to    tbat    raaponatbUlty 
•la  vorfclng  quMily  with  man- 
it  today  tor  battar 

Not  Mac  a«o  I 

of   the   taMMlOTi   vnkma   of    11 

Statca  and  said:  "I  do  not  aay,  nor 

that  all  our  atrtkaa  wUl  ba,  ar 

prevented     I  towaly  eay  that  to  pM> 

abould  ba  oar  goal,  and  tlMt  wa 

•trtve  to  reach  this  goal  IntelUgantly 

vUl  be  atnkea  from  time  to  tba*.  for 

MU  ba  bMtaaeaa  wtaare  nothtng  but 

labor   and   BMUucMBHit 

the  air  ao 


of  labor,  ar*  hu- 
to  BMa)udgm«at.  and  ao  are 


the  bumana  who  cominiaa  management, 
who  own  eapttal." 

I  would  haU.  aa  would  many  other  li 
laaders  who  have  voiced  atmllar  aentlmeni 
to  have  to  rwallow  thoae  worda.  to  go  ^ 
fore  the  rank  and  file  of  our  unions 
report  tbat  all-out  war  had  been   de<' 
against  us.  that  we  ahould  stop  seeking 
and  start  fighting. 

But  there  are  thoae  who  wotild  punlab 
many  good  with  the  few  bad.  who  leA 
«n*jih  at  all  labor  by  dasa  and  dlacrlmt 
tory  atatutca.  which  would  act  back 
fundamental  cauaa  of  organized  labor  to 
stattM  of  20  and  more  years  ago.  Their  " 
ciMe  tor  this  to  that  certain  unions  are  ad 
in  a  high-handed  axMl  dictatorial  mi 
endangering  the  very  poaltlon  of  the  Unit 
States. 

Perhapa  soma  unions  have  actad  In 
manner  deecrlbed.    80  have  many  u 
puloiM   IndustrlaltoU.   and   during   wi 
It  to  certainly  foolhardy  In  the  long  run 
draw  a  general  conclusion  of  the  use  of 
thing  by  its  abuae. 

We  cannot  bring  about  Induatrlal  pel 
by  legtolatlon.  There  are  no  sudden  ao* 
tlons  to  our  economic  problems.  VLndlct 
lawa  will  not  Increaaa  production  or 
Clancy,  both  of  which  are  aaaantlal  to  capll 
labor,  it'ul  the  pubUe. 
What.  then,  can  poaalbly  be  done? 
First  of  aU  capital,  labor,  and  the  put 
have  to  be  aduoated  to  the  understand! 
cf  induatrUU  peace  as  an  art.  to  be  stt 
like  ooHnterpoint  and  practiced  as 
tifieaUy  as  nuclear  tMloa. 

We  must  learn  vharein  lie  the  moat 
ous  threau  to  our  eooaomy.  and  wh« 
Use  lu  surenctk.    TlMlallve  labi^  taws 
Um  iUMs  of  prwMMng  iBinirul  peace 
•  far  more  serleua  WwwH  U  ftur  Amerl 
ifiteM  of  He*  mmwim  Mmm  su  tbs 
MMMfi     and     atatfepdt*     eombinsd' 
■mull  of  whose  paver  dspenda  on  a  wi 
fill  irtaab  between  sapitai  and  isbur.   WI 
•«ar  wMsrminea  the  faiui  al  Um  AaMri 
varksf  in  the  hnnssty  snd  fslrnsss  of 
Oongrsss  and  hto  Uoveriimsnl  raitnoi 
liut  provide  fertile  fround  for  the  grow 
alien  pbUoeoitbles  hostile  to  our  way  of 
Whlls  labor  muat  learn  to  uss  th*  f 
to  stniM  judiciously,  the  rigbl  to  strike 
Ml  ia  lalruiged.    tadustrtallats  wtth  vi 
aurt  realtta  that  UMy  ewe  a  bi«t(iricai 
••  Um  strthe.    Labor  fought  bard  fur  ^ 
rights  in  flourt  aai  «Biav  Um  law     U  >ng 
the  sweatabop  aad  Ifea  aaapany-strt 
H*  raeket  disappaarad  ttadar  the  pn 
stnfess.  and  whso  workers  began   to 
more  money  and  more  letoure.  fighting 
•Irtkinc  almoet  every  inch  of  the  way  in  r 
iadaatriea.  a  golden  age  opened  up  lor  li 
Wy.  becatiae  labor  became  industry's  beat 
ir.    The  maaa  market  that  placed 
induatry  at  the  top  «f  the  heap  dt 
the  ftrat  40  years  of  tfeis  oantury  was  a  1  ^ 
Buurkct.  labor  that  had  fought  lU  way 
from  the  poverty  of  the  slag-heapp  and  sr 
denly  began  buying  atitomoblles,  radloa. 
frtgerators    rugs,    vacuxim    cleaners,    di 
homee.  and  electric  ppwor. 

Today  any  men  who  call  In  one  breath 
tncreaaed  production  and  tn  the  next  for 
tallment  of  the  right  to  strike,  want  to  1 
their  cak<>  and  eat  it  too.    The  right  to  sti 
on  tho  part  of  labor,  to  all  that  aasurea  li 
try  that  Ubor  will  be  ..hie  to  afford  the 
ucta  of  induatry. 

No;  the  cure  for  tndtistrlal  dtoturban< 
not  to  be  found  tn  semtolave  lawa  Intend* 
take  away  the  hard-earned  rlgbta  of  < 
people  and  tie  tatlers  to  their  )obs 
thetr  will. 

It  la  to  be  IMad  only  tn  understand  tncj 
IwsMi  assa  of  good  will  in  industry  and  * 
and  IB  public  support  for  hanast  men. 

Bonaat   Americana   todBf  want 
paaee:   they  do  not  want  striia  sm 
■ODeat  men  alao  know  that  sixh  ln< 
peace  cannot   be  eatabltohed   by   law 


I  through  the  proe- 
by  honorable  m«m  in 

It  for  lawa  to  curb 
laalrous  of  tnduitrlal 
and  unwarrsnted 
explore  the  triec  and 
DUld  tackle  the  )>rob- 
cnly  suocaaafxil  for- 
ktlonabipa.  confidence. 
iding  between  Jaoee 
Id  capital. 

aor  do  we  deny,  tbat 

leadera  who  p:-oved 

or  who  were  Incom- 

seUlah,  and  even  dla- 

Induatry,    even    tba 

ive  had  almllar  men. 

in  men.  In  every  type 

le  church — who  have 

iworthy  of  their   xxiat. 

aa  impatient  of  aucb 

jubllc. 

ressmeu  propoaea  pub- 
ices,   aa  if   labor   had 
le  plain  fact  to  that 
frequent     fintncial 
ibera  and  often  pub- 
lorms.  for  all  whc  may 
financial  atateiaenta 
they  are  not  llle  the 
Ions  of  figures  iMued 

publication  of  Ubor's 
llowever.   thnt   If  labor 

Jmbllah  tu  fintnctal 
d  be  required  to  do 
being  fair  and  tionaet 
^formation  msy  be  re- 
)ld  also  be  reoulrad  of 
Kvaraa  to  makinii  pub- 
^  latar  BiMl  f  apltal. 
ImlnUUatoft 

than  mare  •ranelal 
,.ry  will  afTM,  I  would 
)ih  siiaa  lubmii  all  of 
llngi,  wages,  sipansss 
proflta,  upon  aiiMrtM 
111111  nmrsrtnawi.  LM 
irporatlons  to  turn  tab 
litistr  esptui  strvfttures. 
y  invaatmsnt.  1  wouM 
Iths  union  or  tt  •  em> 
to  aubmlt  all  llnan* 
loTtrnmsnt  regulstory 
easmlne  the  books 
fth  the  dsta—end  make 

[come  right  back  to  the 
\9  that  peace  In  Indus- 
in  nations.  Is  bated  on 
^ng.  and  mutual  respect. 

icd  In  Industry  snly  If 
^h  respecting  the  rights 
ining   to  eocperato   to 

for  the  eettlement  of 

iBlbtlttlee     It  m  jst  not 
the    Introduction    of 
and  proceaaea.     Labor 
1th  the  mechanlBatlon 
encooraps  greater  pro- 
lower  constnner  coata. 
11  not  progreaa  through 
of    Induatry 
under  free  en 
H.  by  meana  of  ocdlee- 

rlflc  inatanoe  of  how 
matntolned. 
a  S-day  general  atrike 
The  ttBBatora  rsfttsad 
se  of  ttMir  kaHsr  thot  a 
py  Is  rerolutlon.  and  In 
I  dtaalpated     Btnil- 
we  refused  to  partlcl- 
{dana.    The  atrtke  did 


»lea.  we  lafwsed  to  eoop- 
|tle-up  beeatae  tt  e  union 
not  exhauateJ  alt  of 
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the  democratic  processes  eatabltohed  by  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the 
international  unions  and  the  contracting 
employers. 

Thto  demonstrates  that  there  to  weak  lead- 
ership at  times  in  labor.  But  It  also  shows 
there  to  responsible  and  experienced  leader- 
ship. 

Thto  type  of  responsible  leadership  should 
be  sought  out  and  encouraged  by  capital. 
Since  unions  are  here  today  as  a  vital  stratum 
of  our  economy,  management  should  help 
build  a  high  type  of  union  leadership  and 
discipline  which  will  help  our  Nation  in  the 
long  run. 

In  that  way.  gradually  capital  will  be  deal- 
ing only  with  those  who  have  experience  and 
a  sense  of  fairness.     Even  then  there  will  be 

iHsagr *'     That    to   America.    That    to 

democracy.  That  to  our  way  of  working 
things  out. 

It  comes  down  to  thto:  Labor  unions  are 
here  to  stay.  Capital  can  have  a  ahare  In 
building  reaponalble  labor  leaders  and  rank- 
and-flles  Thto  can  never  be  done  by  legto- 
latlon which  hlU  at  all  labor  unions. 

To  do  thto.  capital  must  have  the  guts  and 
the  vtolon.  In  lU  own  set-up.  to  cooperate 
rather  than  destroy. 

Both  capital  and  labor  must  recognise  that 
John  Public  has  a  vital  Interest  In  both 
organisations. 

Capital  and  labor  must  cease  placing  the 
public  in  the  middle.  The  way  to  do  thto  to 
plainly  the  conference  table.  And  leave  the 
professional  labor  haurs  out  as  advisors  to 
tbs  smploysrs.  This  will  cut  down  to  a  min- 
imum the  possibilities  of  s  strike.  Thto  will 
Inorsass  tbs  posslbilltlss  of  arbitration  and 
eonoUlatlon.  ...  .  ^ 

When  all  U  said  snd  dons  you  will  find 
that  the  hsart  of  Amsrlosn  industry  to  not 
unllks  lbs  baart  of  tbs  Amsrican  Uglou. 
Tits  Legion  rtllsa  (or  lu  sirfngtb,  lu  ln> 
tegriiy.  and  Its  luranais  ihst  it  ti  riiht,  In 
what  It  calls  "iht  grass  roots "  On  ihs  top 
are  ihs  sstcutivss  who  Aght  tbs  big  battiH 
and  maks  ths  upsechsa,  rsesivs  ihs  IniuUi 
and  hsw  to  ths  lins  But  down  in  ths  eom* 
muiiiiiM  ars  ths  posts,  whoss  msmbsrs.  work, 
lag  with  ths  svsryday  prublsms  o(  cummunlty 
Ufa  ai  It  la  sotusUy  livrd,  ars  In  truth  ths 
lift  ani  lbs  dirsoting  turos  ot  ths  American 
Lsflon.  Thsy  snd  tbsir  nsighbor*  srs  Amsr* 
lea.    Thsy  direct  ths  Sow  of  svsnu  and  thsy 

ars  ths  strsngth  snd  tbs  balsnoa  ot  ths 
Lsglon 

And  to  It  to  with  isbor  and  mansgsmsnt 
Down  at  ths  grass  roou.  far  rcmoYsd  from 

ths  mighty  sp&ara  of  politicians  uitlng  each 

wind,  ars  tha  man— laborsrs  and  managers 

who  work  together  every  day  of  their  lives; 

who,  by  the  millions,  conduct  themselves  to 

the  same  ultimate  end.  the  good  of  their 

aommunltles  and  of  their  way  of  life.    They 

arm  BOive  inelr  differences  to  the  best  good 

of  all— If  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  broad,  common  ground  on  which  labor 

and  management  can  meet  is  there;  it  to  our 

mutual  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  America. 

Let  ua  tighten,  not  sever,  the  bonds  that  hold 

us  together. 


The  West  in  RctoU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  • 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  mw  Mzzioo 
m  THB  SKNATE  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  21).  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  enUtled  "The  West  In  Revolt." 


published  In  the  News  and  Obsenrer,  of 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  on  May  10.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX   WIST  IN   KXVOLT 

"Sixteen  years  for  the  winning  of  the 
West — and  16  weeks  to  lose  It,"  groaned  one 
western  Republican  as  the  Republican  Con- 
gress slashed  legtolatlon  to  develop  western 
resources.  (Roscoe  Fleming  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post.) 

In  the  early  nineties,  when  agriculture  was 
nearly  prostrate  because  Republican  policies 
had  enriched  protected  Industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  fiuroers 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  most  other 
agricultural  States  either  Joined  the  Populist 
Party  or  compelled  one  of  the  old  parties  to 
promise  relief. 

In  1896  they  supported  Brynn  In  the  be- 
lief that  hto  and  their  faith  that  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  1«  to  1.  reduction  of  big 
tariff  favors  at  their  expense,  and  the  de- 
struction of  monopoly  would  end  farm  proa- 
tration.  They  did  not  win  the  election,  but 
did  compel  some  changes,  and  were  led  up 
with  promtoes  that  did  not  materlallxe  And 
later  the  majority  returned  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  hope  it  would  keep  some 
of  Its  promises. 

What  happened?  The  good  things  all  went 
to  exploiters  and  eastern  Industries,  and  In 
1029-33  agriculture  was  again  prostrated. 
Republican  subeervlence  to  big  business  bad 
Impoverished  agriculture.  Farmers  wars  gst- 
tlng  prices  for  their  producu  less  than  ths 
cost  of  cultivation,  snd  farmers  wsre  being 
sflotsd  from  thslr  farms,  A  rleb  country  wss 
prostrsts.  In  thslr  sxtrsmlty  ths  farmsrs 
voted  almost  sn  masss  tor  Roossvslt.  and 
Nsw  Dsal  Isglslstton  restored  agrieuUurs  to 
a  proaperous  srs.  And  thsn.  Uks  Jsihurun 
of  ths  llbls.  lUtsnlng  to  ths  sirsn  voles  ot 
Rspubllflan  spsllblndsrs  thty  wsisd  fat  and 
kloksd  Slid  In  ths  sisctton  of  1041  wMtern 
rsrinsrs  Jotiisd  rsseilunariN  and  slnctsd  a 
Rspubllean  Oongrsss.  It  was  mslnly  ihs 
farm  voters  who  mads  posMiils  ths  oisetion 
(♦f  nspublicnn  •«'n«i«ri  and  m  number  ol 
RsprsBsnistlvei  in  Oalirornla,  Washington, 
Montana.  Utah.  Idaho,  snd  Navada.  Thsy 
snd  othsr  arleultural  lutaa  also  previdsd 
most  of  tbs  Rspubllean  gslns  In  Oonitrsas  In 
lagg  and  1048. 

If  the  farmers  bad  not  bit  ths  hand  that 
fed  them  tbs  Republicans  could  not  have 
controlled  the  present  Ootigress.  Its  record 
has  been  shaped  by  eastern  big  biulness. 
Mr.  Fleming  truly  says  tbat  thsrs  U  a  deep 
roar  of  protest  from  the  17  States  west  of  the 
Missouri.  They  feel  "like  a  national  stop- 
child,  a  beyer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  wator 
In  the  national  household." 

As  proof  that  farmers  are  the  fcjrgotten 
men  of  thto  Congress,  the  contomptuotis  re- 
mark of  Chairman  Tabkb.  of  New  York,  that 
farm  criticism  to  "only  the  squeal  of  a  stuck 
pig,"  Mr,  Fleming  says  "most  westerners  be- 
lieve that  eastern  industrlal-flnanclal-polltl- 
cal  domination  prefers  to  keep  the  West  as 
a  raw-materials  supplier  and  as  a  market  for 
eastern  manufactured  goods."  And  the  same 
attitude  to  held  as  to  the  agricultural  South. 
These  Interests  wish  to  cut  off  anything  that 
would  lure  industries  away  from  the  North- 
east to  the  South,  as  they  have  done  In  every 
way  for  60  years  by  frelght-rato  discrimina- 
tion, tariff  favors  to  the  East,  and  other  spe- 
cial privileges. 

Mr.  Fleming  namea  the  western  resources 
seriously  Injured  by  the  cuts  In  the  bills 
affecting  mining,  water  power,  agriculture. 
and  needed  raw  materlato.  These  cuu  pro- 
duced such  reaction  as  to  cause  western  Re- 
publicans "to  feel  that  a  western  Democratic 
upsurge  will  be  difficult  to  bead  off  in  1948." 
Htotorlcally.  and  as  true  now  as  formerly, 
the  Democratic  Party  from  Jefferson  to  Roose- 
velt has  been  the  party  under  whose  policies 
agrlcultxire  has  prospered.    In  1012,  and  as 


m  1896.  1982.  19S«.  and  1040.  the  west«» 
Republican  farmers  walked  out  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  support  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  And  then,  when  better  days 
came,  enough  western  farmers  voted  to  re- 
turn the  eastern-dominated  Republican 
Party  to  power  and  reaped  depression,  dto- 
tress,  and  disaster. 

We  are  told  the  burnt  child  dreads  the 
fire.  If  that  Is  true  of  children,  older  grown, 
the  western  farmers  will  Join  the  southern 
farmers  and  the  workers  of  the  Bast  in  ad- 
ministering a  swe^lng  defeat  to  the  Re- 
publicans In  1948.  To  be  sure,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  not  perfect,  but  It  to  the  only 
hope  to  prevent  the  West,  the  South,  and 
the  workers  In  Industry  from  being  the  serv- 
ing maids  of  the  rich  eastern  reactionaries 
who  control  the  Republican  Party  and  who 
will  name  one  of  their  own  as  candidate  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  In  1948. 


Soil  CoBscrratiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ABKANaAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  U 
my  understanding  that  the  subcommit- 
tee on  af  rlculture  will  submit  Iti  appro- 
priation bill  naxt  Monday.  X  do  not 
know,  of  couraa.  what  U  eontainod  In 
that  bUl.  but  X  do  hope  that  tha  budftt 
(or  Mil  oonMrvatlon.  rural  tlactrlAoa- 
tion,  and  tht  othtr  vital  afrloultural 
(•aturti  of  our  toonomy  art  not  cut. 

Undtr  Itavf  to  extand  my  rtmarki  in 
ihi*  Appt ndlK  of  tht  RicoRD.  X  makt.  ai 
part  of  my  lomarki.  tht  annual  rtporl 
of  tht  Waahlnfton  County  toll  conNr- 
vaUon  dlMtrtot  of  FayttttvUlt.  Ark.  Tht 
board  of  suptrvlaon  of  that  district  art 
Mr.  Walttr  D.  Ramty.  chairman,  Wlna- 
low.  Ark.:  M.  O.  Uwls,  awsretary.  Farm- 
ington,  Ark.:  Mi.  C.  D.  Ortacon,  Uncoln, 
Ark.:  and  Mr.  Roy  B.  Sptari,  of  Sum- 
mers, Ark. 

I  think  this  la  a  wonderful  report  and 
shows  something  of  the  fin  character 
of  work  which  this  agency  Is  doing. 
These  men  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
work  which  they  have  done. 

The  leport  follows: 
WA8HIN0TON    CouNTT    Diarmici   Bxnwavisoaa 
ANNUAL  RrposT,  1948 
We  supervisors  have  been  able  to  have  10 
meetings  during  the  calendar  year  of   194« 
with  a  quorum  of  board  members  present. 
There  were  two  meetings  where  a  quorum  of 
supervisors  was  not  present.     At  the  board 
meetings  with  less  than  a  quorum  In  at- 
tendance only  that  business  which  can  t)e 
undertaken  by  Individual  members  to  cleared. 
There  were  two  supervisors  who  attended 
the  Eureka  Springs  meeting  on  October  23 
and  24.    Reports  of  such  meetings  were  made 
to  other  board  members  at  the  first  oppor- 
tvmlty  and  we  are  happy  to  report  at  other 
places     these    profitable    meetings.     Three 
board  members  attended  the  meeting  at  Rus- 
seUvUle.  Ark.,  from  July  30  to  August  1.  In- 
clusive.   Only  one  member  was  able  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  supervisors  at  Little 
Rock  followed  by  the  Friends  of  the  Land 
meeting.    Thto  was  considered  a  very  Inter- 
esting, profitable,  and  wortb-wbUe  meeting 
for  the  supervisors.    One  supervlacar  was  able 
to  visit  the  Oalnes  Creek  aoU-conservation 
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■OKB  MEBUa  or  THS  OXSTSICT 

(By  C.  D.  Orlscom.  supervisor) 
Moat  of  tba  farmers  In  our  district  seem 
to  be  much  Interested  in  soil -conservation 
work.  However,  we  need  to  do  more  educa- 
tlooai  work  sll  over  the  county.  Even  when 
wo  think  a  farmer  knowa  about  the  need  for 
conaarvatlon  praetioca  to  hold  and  improve 
our  soil  It  Is  sometimes  good  to  talk  more 
shout  It  with  him.  It  helpe  to  impreaa  the 
need  on  him.  and  If  we  tell  him  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  others  along  these  lines 
It  gives  h*.m  inspiration  to  go  ahead  with  tha 
Job  be  la  doing  on  his  farm. 

Our  graataat  need  in  thia  diatrlct  now  U 
for  labor  and  baavy  machinery.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  wonderful  help  If  the  Gov- 
ernment could  get  soma  heavy  machlnarf 
and  let  farmers  uae  It  for  building  terraoaa 
and  waterways.  Tba  ordinary  farmer  oaa* 
B0(  do  this  kind  of  work  with  the  equipmaat 
ha  hM.  and  ha  cannot  afford  to  buy  baavy 
•qiUpmant  with  the  little  money  that  ha 
makes.  The  labor  problem  Is  a  g^^^  on*> 
too.  It  la  scnrcc.  and  It  U  high.  Soma  few 
larga  landowntra  and  operators.  Uka  aoma 
of  thoaa  down  near  Lincoln,  can  hire  labor 
the  yaar  round  and  then  have  It  avallabla 
all  tha  time.  But  moat  farmers  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  that  and  oannot  find  tha  aatra 
Ubor  to  hlra  juat  whan  ha  aaada  It. 

|»  aaama  to  me  that  there  Is  mora  appU* 
HHon  on  the  land  in  the  last  fl  months  than 
avar  bafora.  Yet  there  is  a  lot  more  to  da 
Bona  haea  not  done  as  much  as  they  ought 
to  do  on  fsrming  on  the  contour  to  hold  tha 
watar  and  keep  the  land  from  washing.  Otir 
Haaiwaa  need  a  lot  more  brushing  and  seed- 
SgTt^rTaoM  naad  to  be  constructed,  but 
tarraoM  naad  to  ba  properly  constructed  or 
they  csn  do  mwe  harm  than  good.  Years 
ago.  before  the  beginning  of  the  aoll-con- 
aervatlon  diatrlct.  I  had  aome  terracea  con- 
atructed  which  did  not  empty  right  and 
nearly  ruined  my  place. 

SKAIMAGI  OH  a.  r.  sraAiK  8  tamu 
Mr  B.  F.  Strain  of  the  Strain  community 
estimates  that  the  yields  on  hla  farm  have 
doubled  aa  a  reault  of  carrying  out  his  con- 
aervatlon  plan  with  the  Washington  County 
soll-conscrvatlon  district.  A  soil  conserva- 
tion service  technlcUn  assisted  Mr.  Strain  In 
developing  his  conservation  plans  which  In- 
cluded adequate  drainage.  farmUig  on  the 
contour,  the  use  of  legvunes  adapted  to  his 
particular  type  of  soil  and  the  appUcaUai 
of  phosphate  and  lime. 

On  18  acres  of  drained  land  Mr.  Strain  esti- 
mated a  production  of  400  bvishels  of  com 
which  he  says  Is  twice  what  he  would  have 
expected  before  draining  the  land.  The 
dralna-re  system  waa  laid  out  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  tcchnlclana  asaUtlng  the 
Washington  County  soil  conservation  district. 
The  ayatem  was  btillt  by  Vernon  Strain.  Mr. 
B.  P.  Strain's  son.  with  horses,  plow,  and 
V-type  drag. 

The  main  drainage  channel  or  waterway 
was  constructed  along  the  north  aide  of  the 
field.  The  length  of  the  channel  la  approxi- 
mately 1.600  feet.  The  channel  la  36  feet 
wide  and  2V,  feet  deep  at  the  lower  end. 
Three  lateral  charmela  across  the  field  have 
already  been  conatrticted  and  one  more,  to 
be  built  later,  will  complete  the  drainage 
ayatem.  The  entire  field  of  66  acrea  la  bene- 
fited by  the  drainage  system. 

In  addition  to  draining  the  land,  each 
lateral  channel  across  the  field  acts  as  a 
terrace  in  interrupting  the  water  from  wash- 
ing across  the  field  and  also  as  a  guide  In 
cultivating  on  the  contour.  All  of  the  chan- 
nels are  V-type  and  can  be  crocsed  easily 
with  farm  machinery.  Bach  channel  Is 
seeded  to  rye  grass  and  lespadeza  to  prevent 
scouring. 


Drainage  la  only  a  part  of  the  conservation 
work  being  carried  out  on  this  farm. 
Twelve  acres  have  been  seeded  to  rye  grass 
and  leapedeza  for  pasture.  Poor  acres  have 
been  seeded  to  red  top  and  4  acres  to  Alslke 
clover.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  phosphate 
per  acre  was  applied  on  the  entire  farm  last 
year.  AU  tillage  operations  are  on  the  con- 
tour. 

Mr.  Strain  has  farmed  on  this  farm  for  the 
past  60  years  and  says  that  the  crops  are 
planted  on  the  farm  1  month  earlier  than 
ever  before  due  to  drainage,  and  his  yields 
have  practically  doubled.  He  expects  to  In- 
crease hla  ylelda  atUl  more  by  using  legumea 
and  phosphate. 

a.  r.  JOKNaoWa  ALraLra  land  patb  an 
Tbraa  and  one -half  acres  of  first-year 
alfalfa  on  Mr.  O.  F.  Johnson's  farm  in  the 
Walnut  Corner  community  produced  12  loads 
of  good  hay.  Tha  ftrat  cutting  produced 
seven  loads  of  oata  and  alfalfa  mixed,  tha 
second  cuttliig  produced  three  loads,  and  tha 
third  euttlng  produced  two  loads,  aaally  cur- 
ing out  8Vi  tons  par  acre. 

ThU  land  was  prepared  by  first  applying 
a  tons  of  crushed  Umaatona  and  SCO  pounds 
of  luparphoipbata  par  acta.  Alfalfa  and  oata 
wara  aaadad  togatha r  ta  tba  fall  of  IMS.  Tha 
ated.  tha  preparation  of  tha  land,  tha  tar- 
tUlaar.  and  Umaatona  coat  approximately  laS 
per  aera. 

Mr.  Johnson  plans  on  cultivating  this  field 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  In  the  spring 
after  the  firat  cutting  la  made.  Juat  before 
thia  cultivation  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
win  be  applied  per  acre. 

Mr.  Johnaon  haa  recenUy  purchased  the 
adjoining  farm,  consisting  of  180  acrea.  which 
now  makes  him  800  acres  under  the  diatrlct 
program.  He  la  developing  113  acrea  of  open 
land  to  pasture.  87  acres  of  woodland,  and 
88  acrea  to  cropland.  Contour  cultivation, 
cover  crops,  and  fertilization  were  recently 
established  on  the  cultivated  acres.  Approx- 
imately 20  acres  of  cultivated  land  have  had 
terraces  laid  out,  and  work  is  being  done  on 
them  at  present.  A  large  stock  and  fish 
pond  was  completed  last  year  In  his  pasture 


development.  His  conservation  program  waa 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  techni- 
cians assisting  and  cooperating  with  the 
Washington  County  soil  conservation  district. 
Mr.  Johnson  seems  very  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program  which  is  being  applied  on 
his  farm. 

cuixrot  BLcw'a  sLTALrA  rare  orr 
"In  actual  value  my  field  of  alfalfa  waa 
worth  »90  per  acre  this  past  year."  Claude 
Blew,  conservation  leader  of  the  White  Rock 
community,  reported  at  a  meeting  recently. 
"This  16  acrea  of  alfalfa  meadow  waa  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1942.    I  planted  30  pounds  of 
aeed  per  acre  following  aoybean  atubble  as 
Ixutructed  by  the  technicians  assisting  and 
cooperating  with  the  Washington  County 
soU-conservaUon   dUtrlct.     I    have   applied 
200  pounds  of  phosphate  esch  year  on  my 
alfalfa  and  In  addition  last  year  I  added  100 
truck  loads  of  egg  shells  from  the  local  egg 
drying  and  prooaaalng  plant  in  FayattavlUa. 
I  made  three  suooaasful  cutting*  this  yaar 
averaging   l    ton   par   acre,   leaving   amplt 
growth  for  tranipoaltlon  of  plant  food  from 
tha  topa  to  tha  roou  for  tha  following  yaar, 
as  inatruetad  by  tha  tachnlotaai  aHtatlng  tba 
district," 

Mr,  Blew  has  baan  oonaarvatlon  minded 
many  yaare  and  had  two  vagautad  water- 
ways that  ha  had  built  long  bafora  his  farm 
waa  placed  under  tha  Washington  County 
soil  conservation  diatrlct  program. 

"I  hope  aoon"  Mr.  Blew,  conUnuad,  **to 
have  my  conaervatlon  plan  completed  on  my 
farm.' 

Mr.  Blew's  farm  oonataU  of  72  acrea  with 
27  acres  in  ctiltlvatlon  which  he  haa  com- 
pleted. His  terraces  empty  into  these  fine 
vesetated  waterwaya  which  he  had  already 
eaUbllshed  when  the  farm  was  planned.  Be 
has  a  6-acre  forest  which  he  Is  protecting 
from  fire  and  grazing  and  irom  which  he  se- 
cures his  fuel  and  fence  posts.  Three  acres 
are  In  farmstead  where  he  has  truck  crops 
planted  on  the  contour.  Thirty-seven  acrea 
are  In  pasture  development.  He  Is  a  con- 
servation leader  and  Is  doing  a  grand  job  on 
his  farm  and  In  his  commtinity. 


yirwtMT  A Washington  County  toU-eonservation  district,  FayetteviUe,  Ark., 
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SZV1SION  XSNXCXSSABT 


In  favor  of  cost  of  production  prices  for  farm 
^       nroducts  but  the  test  of  our  sincerity  and 


The  foregoing  facts  have  never  been  re- 
futed or  challenged  by  the  most  ardent  de- 
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In  c<^pllance  with  B£r.  Smith's  re- 
r«spect  fully  ask  leave  to  insert 
«;rlfccle  in  the  Appmdix  of  the  Rbc- 
K  r.  Smith's  article  follows: 
[W  roa  tlM  FaraMR  Oulld  News] 
IMT 


(By  Owar  B.  flMMh) 
An    a^unte   appraisal   of   Umtad   Btataa 
agriculi  iral  umcU  for  1947  raqulTM  flnt  ttkat 
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Its  iMMtiil  pcattlon  b«  determlnad.  T*"*^ 
cooaldcrabta  jumping  at  tbc  eaoclvttkxk  tla 
It  la  m  tb«  MnM  ralatlva  poaltlon  follcrwtnc 
World  War  I.  Thar*  ar«  many  factual 
pmnlaM  that  lead  to  this  conclusion  such  aa 
high  prices  for  farm  land,  fiuctuatlons  In  ***-^ 
futures  markets,  sound  banks,  a  4iigh  li 
of  employment ,  and  an  eapanston  M  prodi 
tlon  in  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

Mow.  as  then,  the  farm  problem  Is  not  oos 
of  production.  It  Is  that  of  price;  and  from 
all  tbase  vlewpolnU  the  agricultural  position  J 
U  tndaed  ainUar  to  that  following  War*'" 
War  I.    Buwff ,  tiMr*  are  many  other  fi 
ton  to  ba  flomdand  tafora  w*  «n  say 
U  any  similarity  betwaan  prasant  «ay 
nomle  conditions  and  tkoaa  nt  1819,  or 
there  Is  any  similarity  between  forces 
guvem  prices  in  Europe  and  here.     C: 
tions  are  decidedly  different  today;  not 
mere  detalla  of  similarity  but  In  the  shift 
fundamentals. 

A  tnW   fOUCEUAM 

An   Instance   of   the   shifting    of   funda^ 
■Mtttala  can  be  noted  In  the  fact  that  tC 
oanturlas  England  was  '*mlstress  of  the 
and  policeman  of  the  world."    Since  lE9e 
fundamenial  has  been  undergoing  a  gi 
shift,  and  I  will  give  you  thraa 
name  the  cop  now. 

A  direct  effect  cf  thU  U  seen  In  our 
time    military    and    naval    budgeU    as 
burden  U  shifted  from  the  British  to 
American  taxpayer.   Wot*  alao  tba  increaae 
military  minds  in  admlnlstnitive  eapadtl- 

Anothcr  slgnlflcant  change  noted  la  tl 
highly  organized  industrial  labor  has  broi 
about  high  wage  ratea.    This  has  effecii; 
subsidized   the   foreign   worker    by    putt 
their  production  costs  far  below  our  o 
and  promoted   a  factory  building  boom 
South   America,   thereby  forcjig  our  lnd\ 
trlea  to  locate  in  lower -coat  rural  areaa. 

MUtlMI   riNAIVnAL    CHAMCZa 

4^in^^j»r  change  affecting  our  agrlcultt 
Is  the  International  financial  structure.  A 
er  1918  the  pound  sterling  of  England  was , 
fairly  »Uble  unit.  In  1931  Englsnd  deparr 
from  the  gold  standard  and  through  a  U 
ered  price  for  the  pound  sterling  there  wi 
created  an  international  price  war  t"" 
brotight  a  collapse  in  our  economic 
financial  sirstcm.  Prom  1931  to  1934 
ounce  of  gold  would  buy  1.S8  times  ss  mt 
In  London  and  1.56  times  as  much  In  Brit 
colonies  and  Argentina  as  It  would  in 
United  Statea. 

With  much  of  the  world's  currencies 
to  the  pound  sterling  our  dollar  became 
ooatly  and  we  lost  one  world  market  m 
anothar.     We  experienced  the  so-called  fll 
cf  the  dolter  or  the  assault  of  Europe  on 
banking  sjatam.    In  the  last  4  months  of 
we  ezDcrlcnced  s  net  loss  of  about  $653,000^ 
In  gold  and  an  additional  net  loea  of  al 
$506,000,000  in  gold  In  the  first  6  montha 
ltS3.    American  Industry  and  agriculture  ^ 
ouB*  panayasd. 

Today  many  countrisa  poaaass  bUUona 
pound  sterling  which  EnglBBtf  cannot 
bly  redeem  at  the  present  artificial  Iffvel 
94.03.     England  Is  aware  of  this  and  tin 
Is  no  evidence  that  she  wants  to  redeem 
that  level.     At   every   monetary   con/i 
England  haa  refused  to  stablliaa  tha 
•terllng. 

The     United     Statea     Stota     Depi 
argues  that  England  under  the  Amarioaa 
«gisi>ii   that  all   blocked   sterling  woMl 
freely  converted  to  sny  currency  so  he 
might  spend  it  anywhere.     Under  Er    " 
new  agreement  with  Argentina,  oondit 
ara  impoaed  on  Argentina  thst  all  rrta 
block  sterling  must  be  spent  only  la 
British  sterling   area   or   trade   empire. 
ctprocal  trade  afiwamenta  with  other 
triea  notwtttaotHBfilBC.    Booent  press  re| 
r«uu  that  Bvfa  awmato  of  Argentine  gc 
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Wedmsdn.  Mst  21.  1947 
£  ARNBSS  of  Indiana.   Mr.Speak- 
Df  my  constituents.  Mr.  Oscar  B. 
it  Frankfort,  Ind..  has  expressed 
concerning  agriculture  In  an 
enUtled  "The   1947   Position   of 
ure."  which  he  has  asked  me  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
bv  inserting  it  in  the  Congi 


airplane.  Calling 
lelp  matters  one  bit. 
[Thus  tha  parroting 
market  abroad" 
ke  raw  tnaterlals  of 
;>laln  Idle  talk. 

Ikmclaitd 

fact  that  national - 
ifPclency.  and  self- 
5t  in  the  thoughts 
ic   statesmen.     The 
ind  sterling  means 
to  England  unless 
IT  In  more  "margin- 
creditor  Nation  ara 
In  a  currency  war. 
to  lower  our  tariffs 
itlons  to  flood  our 
so  that  other  na- 
llars  to  buy  food  and 

financial  situation 

Ittlcnal    position    ap- 

It  Is  the  Interna- 

that  determines  the 

lot  wishful  thinking 

(.TtnUL  rABTTT 

1918  our  farmera  . 

ree  market  governed 

demand.     In  1947 

lis  burdened  with  tha 

Id  bogtia  parity  prlc- 

Originally  Intended  to 

ime  position  he  held 

It  respect  It  has  been 

It  you  can  take  your 
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the  parity  concept 
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by  a  bulletin.  Cur- 
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In  June  1939. 
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^  now  applied  Is  either 
deliberate  fraud.  No 
ermlt  Itself  to  be  sad- 
system. 
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BEvoioN  n  NacxssAaT 
To  save  agriculture  from  the  throes  of 
another  depression,  either  the  present  parity 
formula  must  be  scrapped  or  else  it  must  be 
revised  whereby  It  wUl  place  agrlculttire  on 
an  absolute  par  with  the  rest  at  the  Nation. 
If  our  statesmen,  economists,  educators,  and 
major  farm  spokesmen  prefer  parity  because 
It  has  been  so  long  advocated  and  accepted 
that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  continue 
our  agricultural  economy  on  a  parity  basis, 
then  let  th«n  define  its  formula  to  stand 
for  what  the  farmers  expect  of  It. 

Let  It  embody  the  principles  which  would 
place  agriculture  on  a  true  par  with  indus- 
trial and  business  concerns  which  show  a 
profit  from  their  operations.  Let  the  parity 
formula  reflect  our  year-to-year  national 
average  cost  of  producing  a  farm  crop  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  Unless  and  untU  the 
parity  formula  reflects  farming  costs  plus  a 
profit  above  operations,  agriculture  is  not  (m 
a  par  with  industry  and  commerce.  By  any 
other  definition  the  parity  concept  is 
unsound  and  un-American. 

THx  coaaicT  pboc«duei 
A  simpler  and  more  honest  procedure 
would  be  to  admit  that  parity  as  it  is  now 
constituted  Is  a  faUure  and  replace  It  with 
the  enactment  of  the  cost-of-productlon 
bill  H.  R.  794.  now  before  Congress.  By 
placing  agriculture  on  a  business  basis  im- 
der  this  proposal,  there  would  be  no  quib- 
bling over  terms  or  what  ahould  be  in  our 
definitions. 

Having  done  ti^at.  then  let  us  accord  it 
the  same  experimental  patience  we  have 
given  parity  lor.  lo.  these  many  years.  One 
thing  U  certain:  It  could  not  be  more  tm- 
workable  than  the  present  parity  concept. 
A  KATtjaAt  QXjasnoM 
A  natural  question  arises  that  If  otir  Na- 
tion's farmers  have  never  received  their  cost 
of  production,  how  does  It  happen  that  they 
are  still  In  business?  Wh'-  have  they  not 
been  forced  out  of  business? 

That  is  best  Ultistrated  by  using  the  case 
of  the  two  brothers  who  possessed  about  the 
same  amount  of  ability  and  Intelligence  plus 
S25  000  One  became  a  manufacturer  ana 
the'  other  a  farmer.  The  manufacturer 
crossed  an  annual  volume  of  $200,000  and 
the  farmer  one  of  94.000.  which  is  about 
the  average  experience  from  such  an  In- 
vestment. In  addition,  each  had  an  an- 
nual loss  of  10  percent  on  their  volume.  The 
manufacturer  would  sustain  an  operating 
loss  for  the  year  of  920.000  and  the  f«™w 
one  of  9400.  About  1  year  would  be  required 
to  drive  the  manufacturer  from  business, 
while  the  farmer  might  struggle  along  for  20 
or  30  years,  or  as  long  as  he  had  sufficient 
capital  left  to  operate  u>  some  extent. 

He  could  stay  In  buslnesi*  by  gradually  de- 
pleting his  capital,  by  neglecting  certain 
Items  of  famUv  recreation,  comfort,  ana 
progress,  by  denial  of  a  higher  education  to 
hU  children,  and  repairing  his  implements 
from  the  Junk  yard.  All  thU  because  some 
group  wants  cheap  food.  whUe  the  great 
agricultural  customer  of  Industry  is  thrown 
overboard  for  a  spectral  foreign  trade  of  un- 
certain permanency. 

AVXBACK  ACalCTTl.TtJKX 

Bear  In  mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
HaaiOB'e  average  agriculture  and  not  Isolated 
^w,,f»fHnt.mm  where  some  farmers  have  benefited 
by  an  Inheritance  or  have  been  aided  by  en- 
gaging In  other  activities. 

What  are  the  chances  today  for  newly  mar- 
ried farm  couples  to  make  a  success  of  farm- 
ing by  starting  from  scratch?  Carrying  It 
further,  how  many  of  the  more  prosperous 
farmers  could  completely  re-stock  and  re- 
tool their  farms  overnight? 

atrLEUXtrmta  s  pbocsax 

Anyone  would  probably  say  that  they  would 
be  In  favor  of  true  parity  prices  or  would  be 


In  favor  of  coat  of  production  prices  for  farm 
products  but  the  test  of  our  sincerity  and 
the  proof  of  our  courage  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  In  favor  of  Implementing  such  a  pro- 
gram whereby  the  farmers  would  receive  such 
prices  in  the  cash  markets.  We  might  favor 
a  true  parity  formula  or  we  might  favor  a 
cost  of  production  formula,  but  It  takes  more 
than  a  formula  to  make  It  effective. 

To  Implement  such  a  program  requfres  an 
agricultural  tariff  to  support  th-se  prices. 
Industry  has  such  a  tariff;  agriculture  has 
not.  A  tariff  does  not  and  never  has  made 
a  price:  It  merely  supports  It.  In  otir  agrl- 
ciiltural  markets  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  American  price  for  American  tariffs  to 
support.  Witness  wheat  In  1932  which  sold 
for  30  cents  a  bushel  when  we  had  a  42-cent- 
per-bushel  tariff  merely  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  foreign  wheat.  That  30-cent  price 
on  wheat  was  due  to  a  Government  protected 
marketing  system  that  originated  n  1865  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
an'1  known  then  as  the  LaSaUe  Street  game  of 
"puU"  and  "calls." 

rUTOSES  TRADINO 

Today  In  essentials,  the  system  stUl  oper- 
stes  as  then  but  under  the  name  of  futures 
trading.  The  30-cent  wheat  price  of  1932 
came  from  the  futures  market  ticker  tape, 
and  will  return  again  unless  futures  gambling 
Is  stopped.  The  pitiful  part  of  it  Is  that  all 
other  American  farm  commodities  respond  In 
sympathy  with  It. 

The  futures  market  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  American  tariff.  American  wage  scales,  or 
anything  else  that  is  American.  It  Is  un- 
American  and  antl-Amerlcan.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  quote  American  prices.  It  cares 
nothing  for  American  farm  production  costs, 
and  faced  with  world-wide  famine  it  cares 
nothing  for  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
Is  only  gambling  under  the  forms  of  trade. 
Not  even  the  cooperative  selling  by  farmers 
has  been  able  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of 
futures  though  encouraged  by  the  policy  of 
law.  

ABOLISH    rUTURKS 

The  futures  markets  must  be  abolished. 
They  catise  much  of  the  Instability  In  agrl- 
cultiire.  Futures  markets  are  an  evil  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  futures  contract  Is  not  a  warehotise 
receipt  for  a  commodity  but  only  a  lottery 
ticket  with  no  assets  back  of  It. 

2.  Those  who  buy  a  futtu-es  contract  deal 
only  In  price  differences. 

3.  A  futures  contract  does  not  permit  the 
naming  of  grades. 

4  A  buyer  of  a  futures  contract,  when  de- 
livery Is  made,  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
kind  or  grade  he  shall  receive. 

6.  The  determination  of  kind  or  grade  to 
be  delivered  under  a  futures  contract  Is  at  the 
option  of  the  seller,  usually  resulting  In  the 
delivery  of  dog -tall  cotton  or  skln-grade 
wheat. 

6  Deliveries  of  wheat  under  a  futures  con- 
tract are  negligible— not  more  than  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  futures 
trading. 

7  Those  who  buy  specified  grades  of  a 
commodity  for  spot  delivery  or  for  dellvery- 
to-arrlve  do  so  In  the  cash  markets  and  not 
in  the  futtires  markets. 

8  The  volume  of  futures  trading  always 
exceeds  by  many  times  the  production  of  a 
commodity.  

9.  The  selling  of  futures  contracts  is 
merely  betting  that  the  commodity  price  will 
go  lower  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
actual  sale  of  a  commodity  and  has  the  same 
effects  on  the  cash  markets  as  large-scale 
dumping. 

10.  From  false  propaganda,  educators, 
economists,  farmers,  legislators,  etc..  have 
been  duped  Into  thinking  that  the  farm 
price  problem  is  insoluble  except  for  the 
Government  to  give  suUldles  to  farmers. 


The  foregoing  facts  have  never  been  re- 
futed or  challenged  by  the  most  ardent  de- 
fenders of  futures  trading,  therefore  how 
can  the  practice  of  gambling  under  the  forms 
of  trade  be  considered  as  an  economically 
productive  occupation. 

The  summation  of  my  argimienU  may  be 
stated  simply:  Remove  from  agriculture  the 
fraudulent  parity  pricing  system  replacing 
it  with  iJi  adequately  implemented  cost-plus 
program;  take  away  the  racketeering  from 
Its  markett  that  exists  In  futures  trading 
thereby  placing  farmers  In  the  modern  age 
of  1947  and  there  will  be  prosperity  In  these 
United  States  that  Is  commensurate  with 
our  ideal  of  freedom. 


The  Hoase  ami  Senate  Labor  BOlt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Ksw  icxxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  2D.  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  the  House  and  Senate  labor  bUls.  by 
Donald  R.  Richberg,  pubUshed  in  the 
May  15.  1947.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

THX    HOUSX    AMD    8EKATX    LABOa    BJUM 

(By  Donald  R.  Richberg) 
(EDnox'a  NoTi.— Mr.  Richberg  has  devoted 
a  lifetime  of  study  to  labor -management 
problems.  He  was  author  of  the  RaUway 
Labor  Act  and  section  7A  of  the  NRA  Act- 
two  trall-blazlng  measures  In  establishing 
labor's  rights.  As  an  attorney  he  has  repre- 
sented labor  unions  in  more  impOTtant  liti- 
gation perhaps  than  any  other  American 
lawyer.  He  has  made  this  analysis  of  the 
pending  House  and  Senate  labor  bUls  at  the 
request  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
The  views  Mr.  Richberg  expresses  are  his 
own.  In  some  respecU  our  views  differ.  We 
publish  Mr.  Richberg's  analysU  in  the  belief 
that  It  will  contribute  to  public  understand- 
ing of  the  issues.) 

The  House  and  Senate  labor  bills  are  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parenu.  They  are  sur- 
prisingly alike  m  fundamenWl  purpose  and 
structure.  They  differ  in  a  great  many  de- 
taUs  which  may  seem  to  be  more  important 
than  they  actually  are. 

Both  bills  are  needlessly  complex  and  con- 
fusing because  of  a  prevaUlng  desire  among 
legislators  of  both  parties  In  both  Houses  to 
avoid  saying  exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
say  and  dolnfr  exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
do  This  political  tactic  does  not  fool  the 
opponents,  but  it  always  bewUders  the  friends 
of  reform. 

Bnrn.sMTna 
It  may  clear  away  some  fog  If,  first,  w 
summarize  the  substantial  changes  In  the 
existing  law  which  are  made  In  both  bills: 

1.  Both  bills  amend  the  Wagner  Act  and 
(1)  establish  a  new  board  In  place  of  the 
present  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  (2) 
prohibit  unfair  practices  by  labcw  as  weU 
as  by  management:  (3)  require  labor  as  weU 
as  management  to  bargain  coUectlvely;  (4) 
outlaw  the  closed  shop  but  permit  a  union 
shop  agreement;  (5)  exclude  stqiervisorB  from 
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■TATB 

The  price  of  lard  has  finally  dropped  below 

tA     .vAlllntf    nrt/**    Av»H    loaf-    v*ttv    \^mfi\rm 


JoTeafle  DcSmpicBcy:  lb  Can9e  and  Core 


to  him.  Gradtially  he  begins  hanging  around 
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8.  Both   bUla   prohibit   payments   by 
ployerv  Into  welfare  fimda  contnrfled  aolaly 
by  the  unloo.  , 

(Nora.— TTila  la  eeaentlally  to  end  a  grow- 
ing labor  practice  that  ta  usually  an  Inda- 
fenalble  racket.) 
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Now  let  us  renew  soma  ot  tha  principal 
dlfferanom  batwaan  tha  House  and  Senataj 
billa: 

1.  Tha  Bouse  bill  prohlbiu  political 
tributkiaa  by  unions,  and  makes  strikes 
Oovemmant  employees  unlawful. 
(Nora.— Both  dealrabia  provlalooa.) 
S.  Tha  Senate  bUl  would  estsbllah  a 
COiVaHkiBal  committee  to  study  and  re| 
oa  tha  aatlre  field  of  labor-management  x*»\ 
latlona  by  February  15.  1048 

(Mots.— A     dilatory,     wasteful 
promising  no  uscftil  product  > 
8.  In  amending  the  Wagner  Act- 
fa)  BoaBe   bUl   ereates    On   place  ot 
piaeant  HLRB)    a  Labor-Management 
tlons  Board  of  three  mt-mbers  as  a 
body  to  hear  and  daelda  eampUlnts  of  unl 
labor  praettcaa.  and  an  administrator  as 
Independent  official  tj  prosecute  such 
plaints. 

(aa)  Senate  bill  createa  a  new  Natlc 
i^thnr  Balatlons  Board  of  seven  members. 
(Nova.— The  House  bill  wisely  separates 
prosecutor  from  the  Judge  In  an  effort 
transform  the  board  from  a  partisan  aid 
labor  uniona  Into  an  Impartial  guardian 
public  Interests.) 

(b)  Boiwe  bill  defines  "collective 
Ing"  so  as  to  require  that  In  any  labor 
pute  the  parties  must  exchange  propoaals  ai 
eoaifer   at   length   and.  If  unable   to 
make  public  statemanU  of  thalr  posit 
aiul  engage  in   no  atrike  or  lock-out  tut 
after,  in  a  secret  ballot,  a  majority  of 
employees  have  voted  to  reject  the  employ^ 
er'a  laat  offer  and  to  suiks. 

<bb)  Senate   bUI   daflnaa  "ooUacUve 
framing'  broadly,  but  goee  beyond  the  Hon 
bill    Indefinitely    requiring    employers 
unions  to  exhauat  peaceful  methods  by  n« 
tlatlng  and  utiUiIng  -aediatlon  before 
Ing  contracttial  relations  or  striking. 

(Non.— If  a  conference  committee  of  hot 
Houaea  would  give  dua  eonalderation  to 
locig-aooeptad  language  and  aauhllshed 
cedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  It  cc 
redraft  theae  confualng  and  complicated 
qulrements  of  the  two  billa  Into  one  clc 
harmonious   and   enforceable  obligation 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  prsaerTfs  the 
before  starting  an  Industrial  war  ) 

(c)  Rouse  bill  outlaws  industry-wide 
gatnlng  by  prohibiting  one  labor  union 
repreeantlng  the  employees  of  competing  i 
ptoyen  tmleea  ther  are  less  than  100  In  m 
bar  and  working  tn  plants  leas  than  SO  ml 
apart. 

(ec)  Senate  bill  makaa  no  such  provision. 
(MQfn.— Thla  important  differanoa  la 
euMsd  haraaftar  ) 

(d)  Bouse   blU   makaa  "feathar-l 
an  unfair  labor  practice — that  Is.  com{ 
an  employer  to  employ  naedlaaa  beip.  or 
pay  for  uaelesa  work,  or  to  raatrtct  prQductI 
in  varloua  ways. 

(dd)  Senate  bin  makaa  no  such  prot 

(e)  Hoa^s  bill  defines  as  unlawful— 
(1)  Btrlkaa  conduetad  with  vlolenca. 

timldatlon.  obstruction,  and  mass  plckettx 

(8)  Picketing  whara  there  Is  no  labor 
ptta  with  tha  employer; 

(S)  Sympathy  strlkaa.  jxirlsdicUonal  strike 
monopoUatlc   atrikea.    Illegal    boycotta, 
down  strlkaa.  and  similar  Interfaranoaa; 
(4)  Strikes  to  anforoa  "faathar-bedc 
48)  Strikes  to  anaapal  ranntnltlnn   of 
UBeartillad  rapraaantatlta.  or  to  lamady 
tteaa  for  aKhlch  a  legal  ramady  la  pros 
or  to  eosnpal  an  amployar  to  violate  a 
taqulramant. 
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araTa  hiob 

The  price  of  lard  has  finally  dropped  below 
the  OPA  celling  price  fixed  last  year  before 
the  OPA  was  terminated.  This,  It  Is  true,  la 
only  one  item,  although  an  Important  one, 
and  the  people  generally  are  disss tlsfled  be- 
cause the  predictions  made  by  many  op- 
pooenta  of  OPA  that  In  a  natural,  tincon- 
trolled  market,  prices  would  soon  fall  to  a 
more  normal  level  hare  not  been  ftilfllled. 

Prices,  Instead  of  going  down,  have  gone  up 
until  the  average  food  price  level  is  about 
the  hlgheet  ever  recorded.  Even  though  It 
may  be  fairly  explained  that  the  OPA  celling 
pricm  were  merely  theoretical,  and  that,  as 
everybody  knew,  actual  prices  last  year  were 
•way  above  OPA  ceilings,  the  people  compare 
present  actual  prices  with  last  year's  OPA 
ceilings  and  complain  there  has  been  a  big 
advance. 

Why.  It  may  be  asked,  have  prices  failed 
to  fall  when  the  crops  last  year  were  so 
bountiful?  President  Truman  recently,  when 
challenging  business  to  lower  prices  if  the 
country  was  to  be  saved  from  going  Into  an 
Industrial  slump,  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  supporting  food  prices  was 
not  reqionslble  for  the  present  high  prices, 
becataa.  he  said,  the  "support  levels"  were  far 
below  the  actual  prices  and  therefore  were 
not  effective  at  the  present  time  in  keeping 
prices  high. 

But  this  is  only  technically  true.  Mr.  Tru- 
man apparently  loaes  sight  of  the  fact  that 
all  food  prioea  are  interrelated,  and  that  If 
you  cause  scarcity  in  one  kind  of  food  you  in- 
crease the  demand  for  another  kind,  and  that 
this  Increases  the  price.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  a  few  months  ago  the  newspapers  print- 
ed pleturca  ahowing  mountains  of  (>otatoes 
botight  by  the  Government  last  year  to  keep 
up  the  price,  and  these  mountain-high  piles 
of  potatoes  were  allowed  to  rot.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  permit  the  poor  people  to 
buy  these  "surplus"  potatoes  even  though 
the  retail  price  was  66  cents  s  peck. 

Now  our  Government  is  sending  some  400,- 
000  tons  of  grain  to  Germany  each  month  to 
keep  the  Germans  from  starving.  Potatoes 
have  always  formed  a  large  part  of  the  Ger- 
man diet.  Out  of  1.660  calories  now  being 
allotted  to  them  by  our  military  government, 
ordinarily  more  than  800  calories  would  be  in 
poutoes.  If  then  some  of  the  20.000.000 
btishels  of  potatoes  which  were  destroyed 
last  year  to  keep  the  price  high  had  been 
ahipped  to  Germany  we  ahould  now  need  to 
precious  grain.  But.  after  that 
mlsUke,  has  the  Government 
Ita  foolish  poUto  policy?  No. 
iB^aad.  they  are  buying  the  new  crop 
down  in  Florida  thla  year  and  pouring  kero- 
sene on  the  poUtoea  ao  that  they  may  noyba 
fit  for  food.  ' 

One  of  the  largest  chain  grocery  stors^eom- 
panlee  In  the  country  has  Issued  a  statement 
about  food  prices.  It  shows  that  tme  com- 
pany during  tht  last  8  years  averaged  only  I 
cent  profit  on  each  dollar  of  sales/and  that 
If  all  Its  proflta  were  donated  to  the  public 
It  would  mean  only  4  cenU  a  day  for  the  av- 
araga  family.  The  big  packing  oompanles 
that  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  ^untry's 
maat  suppllaa  operate  on  a  profit  elf  only  a 
little  over  2  cento  on  the  dollar,  so  tjiat  It  is 
obvious  that  the  food  proceaaors  and  the  re- 
tailera  are  not  gouging  the  people. 

Tha  two  main  factors  in  keeping  jprlcca 
high  ara,  flrat.  tha  anormoua  amounu  of 
food  giping  out  all  over  the  world  for  relief 
pofpoMa.  and  second,  the  Government  poli- 
cy of  enormous  subsidies  for  farmers  and 
daaUoylng  good  food  to  arbitrarily  keep 
prices  high.  The  relief  program  must  be  con- 
tinued, rather  than  let  other  peoples  starve. 
but  It  would  seem  we  ml^t  follow  a  mnar 
policy  than  destroying  food  to  keep  prices 
high  when  they  are  already  at  tha  hlgheat 
level  in  our  history. 
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JuTei^  Definqnency:  lb  Cante  and  Care 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  BOUTB  caaoLiwA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  21  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Apnl  21).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recxjrd,  and  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  a  speech  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency:  Its  Cause  and  Cure,  by 
Herbert  Garrett.  Jr..  of  Woodruff.  8.  C, 
which  recently  won  first  prize  in  the 
South  Carolina  speech  contest  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  I  think  these  re- 
marks by  one  of  the  outstanding  iiigh- 
school  students  of  my  State  and  of  the 
Nation  are  especially  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  us  older  citizens  who  are  so 
vitally  concerned  with  this  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JXJVENILX    DBLINQtTINCT :    ITS    CAtJSK    AJTO    CVRX 

(By  Herbert  Garrett.  Jr.) 

In  theae  postwar  years,  when  America  is 
trying  to  lead  the  world  in  the  writing  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace,  we  are  eager  to  in- 
crease our  influence  as  a  world  power.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  strengthen  the  home  base  if  we 
would  enlarge  our  powers  abroad.  With  an 
eye  to  the  future,  we  must  give  special  at- 
tention to  our  young  people.  We  have  all 
heard  the  old  adage  that  boys  will  be  boys, 
but  msy  I  remind  you  that  boys  will  be  men, 
and  our  young  people  of  today  mu.^t  pre- 
pare to  take  their  places  of  responsibility  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  future. 

In  recent  years  we've  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Juvenile  delinquency.  People  have 
moaned  about  iU  increase,  but.  as  Will  Rog- 
ers said  about  the  weather,  it's  something 
nobcdv  does  anything  about.  Now,  there 
are  some  people  who  belltUe  this  situation 
on  the  grounds  that  there  has  always  been 
a  certain  amount  of  Juvenile  crime:  ustially 
there  is  a  causa  for  everything  a  person  does. 

What  causes  an  innocent  child  to  become 
a  JuvenUe  delinquent?  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigaUou,  aaya: 
"Crime  flourlahes  whara  a  child  is  not  given 
the  opportunity  to  live  a  normal,  wholeaome 
existence.  It  will  ba  found  where  the  Uea 
of  home  are  not  strong;  where  the  family 
unity  has  been  weakened  by  divorce,  the  de- 
sarUon  o(  a  parent,  or  the  ignorance,  indif- 
ference, or  Inaptitude  of  the  father  or  moth- 
er. Failing  to  raoeive  affaeuon.  guidance, 
and  discipline  at  home,  a  child  will  Inavi- 
ttMy  aaafc  happineaa  elaawhera.  Left  all 
alone,  inaxperienoed  youth  haa  a  good 
chanca  of  going  wrong." 

With  the  weakening  of  tha  home,  the  child 
drifto  and  begins  to  spend  more  ci  his  time 
ouuida  of  tha  home;  aaeklng  companionship 
and  reereation,  he  soon  finds  himself  going 
with  a  group  of  drifters,  who  arg  left  to  plan 
their  own  recreaUon.  With  thla  new  freedom 
and  the  youngster's  love  for  thrills  and  ex- 
citement, he  is  led  to  Join  the  activities  of  a 
group  of  young  people  who  are  directed  by 
the  boy  who  has  proved  hlmaelf  to  be  tha 
most  apt  leader.  When  little  things  which 
at  first  proved  thrilling  become  dtill.  tha 
boys  look  for  new  excitement.  The  line  be- 
twaen  horse  play  and  peUy  crime  disappeara. 
and  the  boy  becomes  a  juvenile  deiinqaant. 
Soon  his  school  becomes  tmlnterestlng;  the 
privilege  of  a  good  education  is  of  no  Intcreat 


to  him.  Oradxially  he  begins  hanging  arotind 
public  pla^  where  he  becomes  acqxiainted 
with  the  bad  literature,  obscene  pictures,  and 
the  seemingly  pleasant  effects  of  alcohol. 
Idle  hands  and  bad  companions  are  bound 
to  lead  him  eventtially  to  his  first  orlma. 
Thtis  In  three  easy  allps  the  good  boy  who 
follovred  the  crowds  and  played  IKX^  haa 
became  a  criminal. 

How  are  we  to  combat  thla  Increase  In 
juvenile  delinquency?  First  and  foremost 
something  must  be  done  to  improve  the  home 
life  and  family  conditiCHis.  A  home  ahould 
be  a  happy  place  where  each  member  can 
return  after  a  day's  activity,  and  find  peace 
and  comfort.  The  housing  shortage  must 
ba  met  ao  as  to  give  each  family  a  home,  a 
suitable  apartment,  or  some  place  where  thay 
can  live  unhampered  by  relatives  or  friends. 

Tht  war  is  over :  mothers  who  do  not  have 
to  work  any  more  can  take  their  children 
off  the  streets  and  make  a  home  for  them. 
To  give  them  food  and  clothes  is  not  enough; 
they  should  guide  them,  plan  recreation  for 
them,  and  teach  them  to  chooae  their  frlenda 
wisely. 

Even  though  parenta  have  the  main  re- 
sponsibility, there  are  many  who  are  not 
going  to  live  up  to  It.  In  that  case  the  com- 
munity must  step  in  and  plan  a  well -super- 
vised program  of  recreation. 

To  have  a  gjrm,  a  public  playground,  and  a 
youth  canteen  Is  not  enough.  We  must  have 
trained  leaders  In  our  schools,  churches,  and 
recreation  programs  who  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guiding  our  boys  and  girls. 

We  as  young  people  have  seen  so  little  of 
life  that  we  have  a  tendency  to  rush  out  and 
meet  the  future  with  open  arms.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  naturally  bad;  Instead 
It  merely  means  that  we  are  enthusiastic . 
about  those  things  nearest  to  us.  This 
eagerness  in  accepting  those  things  close  by 
makes  It  very  Important  for  us  to  have  a 
good  environment,  and  leaders  who  will 
tuderstand  our  mistakes,  and  guide  us  in  the 
correction  of  them. 

The  school  is  an  Important  factor  In 
every  yoting  person's  life.  Children  coming 
from  dull  surroundings  should  get  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  that  would  help  them 
to  Improve  the  environment  out  of  which 
they  have  come. 

I  feel  that  too  often  our  schools  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  imder -privileged  chil- 
dren feel  out  of  place.  This  tends  to  make 
the  child  want  to  play  hooky.  The  echoed 
should  be  the  bright  spot  of  the  day  for  tha 
chUd  who  comes  from  the  wrong  side  of  tha 
tracks.  It  should  lend  glamour  and  color 
to  a  dull  existence.  It  should  make  learning 
and  experience  as  thrilling  as  a  street  fight 
in  the  slums.  The  end  of  each  school  day 
should  find  the  youngsters  impatient  for 
tomorrow  when  they  can  oome  again  to 
school  and  find  sympathetic  underatantfing 
while  they  learn  to  live  together. 

In  other  words,  our  schools  muat  ba  In- 
stitutions that  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  girla.  Such  a  system  will  lend  to  keep 
the  pupils  in  school  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  the  influences  that  would  pull  them 
down.  To  assist  the  school  in  Its  work  of 
saving  tha  boys  and  glrla  from  delinquency 
and  crime,  we  in  South  Carolina  need  a 
stricter  attendance  law,  which  will  not  allow 
even  occasional  hooky,  for  such  days  tend 
to  create  interesU  that  lead  away  from 
school. 

As  I  see  It.  juvenile  delinquency  to  catised 
by  neglect — neglect  first  In  the  home  by  par- 
ento  who  allow  other  things  to  seem  more  im- 
portant than  the  rearing  of  their  children. 
Those  neglected  In  the  home  become  prob> 
lems  In  schools,  in  the  churches,  and  public- 
recreation  places.  We  allow  ourselves  to  for- 
get the  Importance  of  every  individual,  so  we 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  when  he  drops  o«t 
of  school  and  quite  attending  the  places  fig 
supenriaed  recreation.  When  left  with  othar 
boys  of  bis  own  type  ha  gMa  mio  onall 
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Johh  E.  OlnRrich.  Director  of  Naval 

;  ravy  Department.  Washington. 
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The  mi  alon  of  organising  the  postwar 

ijegan  last  spring,  and  already 

700.000  members  of  the 

iO  percent  of  whom 

enlisted  men.     In  the  OrganlSMl  lU- 

abput  100.000  members  ar«  train- 

night    every    week    at    their 

More  than  7.000  of  this  num- 

had   thatr  annual   2   weeks' 

tea  or  training  period  ashore. 

000   members   of   th«   Naval 

I  ipresent  an  enthusiastic  group. 

)erform  Its  mission  for  the  de- 

(fur  country,  whenever  or  wh«r- 

leads  the  Nation  in  mak- 

Vag  Its  ccbtrlbutlon  to  this  ever-growing 
Naval  Reserve.  Units  are  funcUonlng  in 
It  ggpinl*  cities  in  the  Keystmie  SUte. 
and.  M  oTMay  1.  1947.  the  majority  of 
the  unlti  hvn  exceeded  their  assigned 
penomM  strtngth.  The  following  table 
Ithe  progress  being  made  by 
in  furthering  the  building 
of  our  pdrtwar  Naval 
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or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


or  Miaaotnu 
IN  TH»  HOUSK  OF  RKPREBKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1947 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under' 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Gazette, 
of  Worcester.  Maaa^  Monday.  May  12, 
1947.  This  is  a  oMMt  appropriate  tribute 
to  Bdgar  Monsanto  Queeny  and  the 
sidendid  men  and  women  associated 
with  him. 

R  UVmt  KAVB  A  SOCL 

JtiBt  how  "souUeaa**  tba  Moaaaato  Cheml< 
sal  Co.  la — all  corporattOM  balag  preaumed 
to  be  Boulleea— muat  ha  left  to  thoae  who  ara 
psychic  in  such  mattera.  We  can  only  poln^ 
to  some  of  tha  things  It  did  when  on  A| 
16  sudden  death  and  deatructlcn  st 
Texas  City,  where  one  of  Its  great  plants 
destroyed  and  many  of  lU  workara  kllU 
and  injured. 

Aside  froaa  the  routine  ocgaalaatlcm 
for  opening  eommunicatlona  and  aatabDah- 
ing  rallef  centers,  the  corporstlon  did         " 
tain  other  things.     Executives,   who   ml 
have  been  exexiaed  for  spending  a  lot  of  tli 
going  over  tha  destruction  of  tha  compaa] 
property  and  makmc  plana  for  salvags.  ir' 
daya    Tlaltlng    hospitals    and    relief   cant 
sympathising  with  and  encouraging  vlctl 
and  diBMiiaiIng  what  the  company  could 
to  help  tlMlr  paraonal  diatraaa. 

Tha  morning  after  tha  fire  the  com{ 
began  at  onca  paying  $1,000  to  tha  fi 
at  each  deceaaad  employaa.    It  paid  out  . 
Insxiranea  banaflu  48  hours  after  the  bli 
It  set  aalds  aiOO.OOO  and  announced  that 
company  would  pay  aU  boapttal  bUla  of 
jured  employeaa.      It  began  at  onca  to 
aU  salaried  employeea  at  full  ratea  and 
ptoyea  who  worked  on   time   basis  at 
nonaal  aanttag  rau  untU  AprU  37.  at  wt 
time  thoae  wbo  war*  abto  and  ware  not 
ployed  in  r— orattaa  wsva  given  addlt 
wags  paymanta. 

ft  goarantaad  fuU  wagea  to  all  amploj 
who  were  injured,  during  dlaablltty.     It 
for  all  wire  communlcatlooa  with  employ 
ratetlvaa:  made  cmargancy  repalra  to  hov 
and   moved   all    wldowa   and    famUlea 
wtahed  to  laara  Texas  City.     When  grief 
hepalaasasas  at  the  future  hung  over 
people  of  Taaa  Oty  like  a  cloud  tha  com« 
pany  aaaoaaead  that  it  would  rebuild 
liooaanfeo  plaat  aa  aoon  aa  poaalble. 

Thara  wars  many  other  thlnga.  Including 
four-pi«a  prtatad  raport  to  tha  stocUM>l<r 
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bss  doubtless  been  seriously  impaired,  and 
m  some  caaea  deatroyed. 

Thua  while  the  volume  of  consumer  credit 
Is  still  limited  In  relation  to  the  total  net 
IBOOOM  of  the  buying  public,  danger  signals 
are  bslag  hoisted.  For  th«>  rise  in  consumer 
credits,  oouplsd  with  evidence  of  Increaalng 
ooRsumer  resistanes  to  high  prices.  Indlcstes 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  hoarded  or  current 
aavlnga  to  aupport  a  buslneaa  boom  st  the 
mflated  price  levels  now  prevailing. 

The  rise  in  consumer  credits  also  em- 
phasliwa  the  need  for  caution  In  extending 
loans  for  piu^bases  of  nonproductive  con- 
■uaisr  goods,  sad  underlines  the  desirability 
of  legislation  that  would  provide  for  perma- 
nent consumer  credit  control  by  the  Federal 
nsssrvs  system.  At  prssent  such  controls 
rest  on  sn  Sxecutlve  order  of  1941.  It  Is 
reported  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
preparing  to  recommend  the  Immedlats  drop- 
ping of  all  remnlntng  cuntrols  If  Congress 
adjourns  without  en&ctlng  permanent  legis- 
lation to  extend  Its  regulatory  powers  In  the 
consumer  credit  field. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  board's  repeated 
reqtiaat  for  eongresalonal  action  will  be 
heeded.  For  control  over  consumer  credits 
CRn  help  to  check  unsound  expansion  of  this 
type  of  lending  and  can  be  used  either  to  re- 
atraln  consumer  spending  In  boom  periods 
by  tightening  restrictions  or  to  stimulats 
buying  In  perloda  of  depression  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions.  As  suted  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  some  time  ago.  consumer 
credit  regulation,  -along  w!th  more  funda- 
mental measures  for  promoting  economic 
stability,  continues  to  be  a  form  of  govern- 
mental action  that  serves  an  important  pub- 
lic purpoae." 


WoHJ  Trade  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  lucHiOAJi 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  W.  Averell  Har- 
rtman  on  World  Trade  Week: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man  today  Issued  the  following  statement 
on  the  obssnrance  of  World  Trade  Week  be- 
ginning May  19,  1947: 

"The  obsanrsnce  of  World  Trade  Week  thla 
year  la  particularly  appropriate.  Annually 
alnce  19S6  this  observance  has  been  of  no- 
table Importance  in  emphasising  to  Ameri- 
cana the  relationship  between  expanding 
world  trnde  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
this  country  and  of  all  nations.  The  need 
for  general  understanding  of  thla  relation- 
ship la  now  more  Important  than  ever. 

"The  devastatlona  of  war  and  the  disloca- 
tions caused  by  war  have  disrupted  the  Uvea 
of  people  In  vast  areaa  of  the  world.  Some 
countriea  for  a  time  will  continue  to  need 
help  from  others.  Millions  of  people  are 
atUl  living  In  hunger.  They  need  relief  be- 
fore furthsr  atepa  In  economic  reooxutruc- 
tlon  can  be  taken. 

"Dtirlng  the  reconstruction  period,  to  s 
oonsldarable  degree.  It  will  be  through  loana 
sad  credits  that  foreign  countries  can  make 
purchases  In  our  markeU  of  needed  capital 
equlpmant  and  other  products.  But  In  the 
long  run.  people  abroad  must  seU  goods  in 
the  Unlt«d  Stataa  If  they  ara  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  what  they  buy.  An  expan- 
alon  Of  mulUlataral  trade  among  sU  coun- 
triea U  indlspenaable  to  their  long  run  ra- 
eovery. 


"America,  as  the  leading  economic  nation 
In  the  world  today,  haa  a  vital  stake  In  two- 
way  world  trade.  Exports  will  provide  mors 
Jobs  and  prosperity  for  us.  During  the  war 
we  tremendoualy  expanded  our  Industrial 
and  agricultural  production,  and  we  now 
need  permanent  and  expanding  world  mar- 
keu  for  the  product  of  our  factorlea  and 
farms.  We  are  the  one  great  Nation  which 
can  give  a  good  life  to  all  of  ita  people,  and 
st  the  aame  time  help  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"On  the  other  aide  of  the  ledger,  we  will 
also  benefit  from  Increased  Imports.  With 
a  high  level  of  employment  and  proai)erity 
m  this  country,  we  will  require  Increasing 
quantities  of  raw  materials  from  abroad  to 
sustain  our  production.  Without  injury  to 
our  own  industrial  welfare,  we  can  Import 
products  which  will  add  to  the  atandard  of 
living  of  our  people.  Larger  imports  will 
make  dollar  credits  available  to  our  cus- 
tomers abroad  who  want  to  buy  our  prod- 
ucta  and  will  enable  us  to  develop  a  better 
balanced  syatem  of  trade  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"We  all  have  a  personal  stake  In  expanding 
world  commerce  not  only  In  terms  of  pros- 
perity, but  also  in  terms  of  peace.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  considerations  are  In- 
extricably Interwlned  in  the  modem  world. 
It  has  become  crystal-clear  that  there  can 
be  no  political  stability  without  a  reasonable 
degree  of  economic  stability.  The  hopes  we 
share  with  all  mankind  for  peace  cannot 
prosper  In  a  hungry,  impoverished,  dlr>con- 
tented  world.  Our  fullfledged  participation 
In  world  reconstruction  and  expanded  trade 
will  be  of  great  assistance  In  organizing  a 
stable  peace. 

"We  are  the  standard  bearer  for  thoae  na- 
tions which  believe  in  freedom  and  Individu- 
al dignity.  "I he  people  of  all  free  countries 
look  to  us  for  example  and  leadership  In  find- 
ing a  way  out  of  their  profound  material 
and  spiritual  difficulties.  In  our  own  inter- 
est as  well  as  theirs  we  must  maintain  a  high 
level  of  prosperity  and  a  healthy  democracy 
here,  and  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  re- 
vive trade  and  help  others  to  help  them- 
selves. 

"To  date  we  can  be  proud  of  the  role  we 
have  assumed  in  International  cfTorts  to  re- 
duce the  obstructions  and  barriers  to  trade 
among  nations.  Delegates  from  18  nations 
are  now  meeting  In  Geneva  to  negotiate 
tariff  reductions  and  to  discuss  the  proposal 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization  for 
the  purpose  of  Increasing  trade  and  ending 
discriminations.  American  leadership  in  this 
work  has  become  a  symbol  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  our  acceptance  of  responsibilities 
commensurate  with  our  atrength  and  posi- 
tion. 

"Others  have  watched  with  encouragement 
the  development  of  our  International  polit- 
ical policies  and  our  strong  aupport  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  know  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  postwar  international  settle- 
ments Is  essential  In  the  development  of  a 
just  peace  and  in  the  protection  of  the  in - 
tereats  of  all. 

"They  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  our 
international  political  policies  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  But  there  remaiiu  concern 
that  we  may  not  pursue  a  consistent  iwllcy 
of  support  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 
They  remember  all  too  weU  what  happened 
In  this  respect  after  the  First  World  War  and 
during  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

•Tt  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  we 
do  not  daah  the  hopes  of  our  friends  In  other 
countries  by  actions  that  will  appear  to  be 
a  withdrawal  from  leadership.  We  must 
come  to  the  fullest  recognition  that  we  as  s 
nation  are  the  first  among  the  family  of 
nations,  and  whatever  we  do  will  inevitably 
have  world-wide  ramifications. 

"World  Trade  Week  calls  the  attention  of 
sll  of  us  to  our  rssponslblllties  snd  oppor- 
tunities in  world  commerce.  It  shoxild  be  an 
svent  of  personal  meaning  to  all  Americans." 


No  Tariff  RednctioB  for  GUuwart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVB 

Friday.  May  9,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  include  the  following  sUtement  that 
I  have  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  covering  the  manufac- 
ture of  handmade  glassware  in  my  dis- 
trict being  Jeopardized  by  lowering  the 
tariffs  on  cheaply  made  foreign  glass- 
ware: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ao-caUed  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  been  a  continual  cut 
In  the  tariff  without  regard  to  American 
Industry  and  the  effect  on  American  work- 
men. The  lowering  of  tariffs  is  forcing  the 
American  workers  to  compete  with  the  low- 
wage  products  of  Ettrcpe  and  eventually 
lowering  the  standard  of  living  for  the  Amer- 
ican worluuan.  Much  of  this  has  been  done 
on  the  plea  that  we  muat  assist  the  foreign 
countries  to  restore  their  economy.  I  ques- 
tion this  especially  with  reference  to  lbs 
glassware  Industry.  Evidently  It  Is  doing 
very  well  in  Europe  and  I  Include  herewith 
for  the  committee  photcstatlc  copies  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Glass  Review,  volume  I.  dis- 
cussing the  Prague  Sample  Fair  of  Septem- 
ber 1946.  and  the  Czechoslovak  Comment, 
which  calla  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
glass  Industry  In  Czechoslovakia  la  flooded 
with  orders,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
official  dates  of  the  fair,  customers  from  the 
rich  overaeaa  countries  were  In  search  of 
luxury  goods  and  the  more  expensive  lines, 
particularly  cut  and  table  glass,  and  that  big 
bubiness  was  concluded  with  the  Dmt«d 
States.  In  addition,  I  Include  a  copy  of  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  glassware  Industry.  I  am 
sure  an  examination  of  this  matter  will  dis- 
close that  there  should  be  no  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  glassware  Industry  under  the 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"CZBCHOSLOVAX  COaCMKMT 

"(By  Zden^  B&rta.  export  director  of  the 
National  Corporation  at  Czechoslovak 
Glassworks ) 

"Reply  to  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
American  Glass  Review  of  Juiic  22.  1046,  en- 
titled 'Lack  of  Skilled  Craftsmen  Real  Rea- 
son for  Czech  Glassware  Industry  Falling 
Below  Expectations.' 

"It  was  a  great  stuprise  to  us  to  read  In- 
formation about  the  Czechoslovak  glass  in- 
dustry In  the  above-mentioned  article  which 
did  not  actually  conform  to  the  facts. 

"Details  were  given  which  were  completely 
wrong,  as  for  Instance:  'It  was  estimated 
when  the  war  ended,  that  production  of 
Czechoslovaklan  glassware  would  soon  reach 
prewar  levela,  particularly  by  this  time.  The 
estimate,  however,  has  been  revised  sharply 
downward,  and  this  has  been  done  on  the 
basis  of  crfficlal  repwta  from  American  rep- 
resentatives there. 

"  'Now.  Indications  show  that  the  produc- 
tion of  glassware  In  thst  cotmtry  for  this 
year  will  amount  to  about  10  or  20  percent.' 

"There  was  also  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  was  little  prospect  for  any 
genuine  Improvement  unless  s  change  oc- 
curred in  Czechoslovakia. 

"In  answer  to  this  we  need  only  to  point 
out  that  the  total  export  of  Czechoslovak 
glass  between  January  1  and  September  30, 
1946.  amounted  to  K#s  830,604JOOO— .  Of 
this  figure,  Kf%  827396.000—  went  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  i.  e^  the  export  et 
Csechoslorak  glassware  reached  lU  full  pre- 
war level.  As  glass  exports  are  on  the  In- 
crease and  a  steady  rise  can  be  noted  every 
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toutloa.   even    altbouftb   we    have   perma- 


"T^om  Bi  cb  a  paragraph  any  uninformed 
peiaon  vou  id  Immediately  imagine  that  tens 
of  tbouaaoEla  of  skilled  crafumen  left  the 
Cncboalovi  ik  glasa  industry  and  that  the  de« 
)  of  these  vorkara  undermined  the 
wbola  caceboalovak  glaas  industry.  Tbe 
article  go*  i  on  to  point  out  that  tbla  la 
awe.  and  that  It  will  take  years 

9  akilled  workers  are  trained.     Tbo 

author  <4  t  m  article  sUites  expressly: 

**  ITnttt  ometblng  definite  ts  done,  the 
^oduetlon  of  gtaaaware  in  Csechoalovakia 
will  contta  M  In  a  small  way  only,  and  It  la 
felt  that  1  a  qtiallty  will  generally  be  sub- 
standard' 

"We  eon  ilder  It  neeeasary  to  correct  tbeae 
tmptf  salotia.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
German  skilled  men  has  left  the 
QHchosloTak  glswials  and  tba  Caecho- 
stovak  Jatlonec  ladiwtiy.  but  hardly  more 
people  «r«  Involved — a  number 
ipwad  to  the  total  figure  of  work- 
trade,  la  small.  Baaidea  this,  the 
J  «(  •  000  also  Included  unskilled  work- 

Appicx'.m..tely    the    same    number    of 

German  workers  wUl  be  left  In  the  Caecho- 
alovak  glaia  Industry,  and  these  are  for  the 
noat  part  highly  qualified  personnel.  Al- 
thot^  so  oa  German  labor  has  been  loat.  It 
wtU  bardl  '  cause  any  serious  change  In  tbe 
indu  (try.  either  In  toUl  capacity  or  In 
It.  ar  d  it  ahould  be  noted  that  a  train- 
ca  has  been  brought  into  as- 

liare  young  people  are  being  syata- 

matically  trahMd  mainly  for  manufacturing 
I  glassware,  but  for  machine-made 
Uao,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the 
workers  wUi  be  completely  made 


to  Caseboalovakla  to.. 

In  order  to  get  ahead  of  th*lr  fluaB|wUU>ts.  by 

dlaoouraglng   them   from   going   to  C«ecb<^ 
akyvakla. 

"In  the  meantime  we  have  been  able  to  wel- 
come a  graft*  aaaay  of  our  old  business  f rlenda 
from  the  OtelMI  tlrtae  of  America  and  Can- 
•da  In  cur  cctintry.  and  they  were  able  to 
•ee  for  tbemselvea  that  our  worka  are  work- 
ing at  full  pitch,  that  the  quality  of  Czecho- 
slovak glasa  la  sa  high  aa  ever,  and  that  we  ara 
able  to  fulfill  all  demanda  In  this  respect.    It 
la  only  natural,  howevar.  that  many  glasa- 
works  have  completely  ashauated  their  stocks 
of  flnlshed  goods,  while  demands  are  flcwlnf 
in  at  such  a  rate  that  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  them  all  executed  at  one  time.    Unfor- 
tunately it  really  is  not  possible  to  executa 
•11  our  orders  as  quickly  as  our  ctutomera 
would  deaire   because   the  majority  of   our 
glawworks  have  orders  sufficient  for  many 
months     ahead.     Nevertheless     orders     ara 
oaeuted  comparatively  swlfUy.    It  U  a  fact 
too  that  there  are  only  very  few  complalnta 
and    that    our    monthly    export    Is    much 
greater  than  In  prewar  days  and  Is  constantly 
incretiaing. 

"We  hope  that  tbla  survey  will  correct  tba 
wroneous  information  given  In  the  American 
Glasa  Bevlew. 

"It  oiUy  remains  to  add  that  we  are  alwaya 
willing  to  give  our  customer*  every  infer  ma- 
ttoil  aoaermlng  the  purchase  of  Czcchoei"  ;ik 
glMenare  and  to  pui  them  in  touch  with  me 
glaasworks  which  are  manufacturing  the  Unea 
desired.  We  are  also  always  ready  to  give 
precise  Information  about  production  pcEsl- 
bllltlea.  forwarding,  etc..  and  will  be  very 
glad  If  our  old  business  friends  will,  as  they 
have  done  before,  approach  us  with  full  con- 
fidence.   We  shall  certainly  not  fail  them." 


■ood. 

"Nor  is  |t  a  nagllflbla  fact  that  thousands 
oar  foieign  cllenU  have  bad  tbe  posai- 
to  convince   tbemselvea   In    the   laat 
months  t>at  not  only  la  our  glaaaware  of 
high  quality  and  exactly  the  same  artutlc 
t  pcawar  days,  but  also  that  de- 
balng  carried  out  precisely  and  in 


•tniftla  with  a  sarloua  lack  of 
needed  for  carrying  tbe 
raw  matartata  and  finished  goods. 
uacBtly  to  eombat  the  fact  that  so 
fW  the  d  rect  traiMport  of  loeda  via  Ban- 
k«tt— ouj  natural  port — la  fipnwlhls,  and 
we  are  foced  to  iiae  the  very  expenaty  and 
fu-away  coaaaetlooa  via  Antwerp.  MoMar- 

facu  which  make  our 

dear  and  bold  up  de- 

»n  also  a  whole  number  of 

obatacles  which  oatt  only   be  re- 

gradually.    That  thla  la  happening 

can  ba  sien  from  tha  eoaatantly  Incraaalng 
aaport  ^forea. 

that  tha  whole  of  thla  artlda 
which  apbeared  in  tfea  Aaaerlean  Glass  Ba- 
vlew  vras  probably  iMflNtf  by  some  of  the 
buying  sianta  of  large  Amarlcaa  llrma  wbo 


nSissitsippi:  The  Land  of  Opportunity* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

DJ  THK  HOUSK  Of*  R«PRlS«NTA'nV«S 
Wednesday.  Mat  21,  1947 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker. 
li£ississlppians  have  long  been  aware 
the  fact  that  our  State  Is  the  land  of  o| 
portunlty.  and  during  the  past  10  yei 
Mississippi  has  developed  her  resourc 
further   than   any   other   State   in 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  wl 
she  had  to  overcome  through  ridl( 
and   vilification   by   hostile   newspapei 
and  selfish  leaders  in  other  parts  of  thi 
countrv.  as  well  as  the  present  unfa'- 
discrlmlnatory  freight  rates  which  ha^ 
hog-tled  her  Industry. 

It  is  Indeed  refreshing,  as  weU  as 
usual,  to  hear  from  someone  In  a  * 
position  of  responsibility  the  truth  aboi 
Mississippi  and  her  opportunities.    I  ~ 
indeed  pleased  the  other  day  to  ; 
an  article  about  Honorable  Robert 
Young,  millionaire  railroad  man  and  Inx 
dustrlalist,  which  was  printed  In  the  Juw 
1947   issue   of    the   magaxine  PageanI 
which  article  quotes  Mr.  Young  as  fc* 
lows: 

I  mention  Mlaslaslppt  bacauaa  of  the 
mendous  development  gomg  on  there  aa 
reault  of  tha  high  productivity  of  the  laa 
They  are  Juat  dlaooverlng  this  productivtl 
bacauea  tha  Delta  baa  juat  ceased   being^ 
one-crop  country.    I  am  Informed  that 
land  ta  more  fertile  than  tbe  Nile  Vf' 
and  that  Jackson.  Iflsa^  la  expected  to 
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le  next  10  years. 
it  ootirse  In  Houa- 
Plorida  today  for 

titles  on  the  Weat 
many  people  for 
I  competition  there 
Dwd   hasn't    heard 

sh  to  thank  this 
fhLs  kind  expres- 
Ksippi:  America's 


Danfer 

REMARKS 

ROONEY 

»RESENTATTVIS 

iv  21.  1947 

i  Speaker,  on  yes- 
justice  and  ad- 
9n  of  the  Italian 
ted  out  that  this 
was    signed    by 
^ate  Byrnes  solely 
le  Soviet  Union, 
ite  steps  to  pre- 
imunism  in  Italy. 
following  ncw.s- 
im  Philip  Simms 
Hay's  Washington 
^ow  Russia  would 
from  the  proposed 

DAMGKB 

^ip  eimms)  - 

'  all  seems  to  point  to 
}n  as  allied  troops 
I  will  take  over — or  at 
lent  chance  of  sue- 
as  one  good  reason  ] 
|cf  the  Italian  peace  '< 
]  stipulates  the  earli- 
occupatlon  forces. 
90  daya  after  tha 

Italy  practically  un- 

inlsts  are  known  to 

quipped  with  arms. 

ftchlne  guns,  and  to 

key  can  get  more  of 

^lans.    from    Marshal 

Yugoslavia.     Com- 

Iron-disciplined.  It 

aunlsta  could  put  at 

field  to  the  Govern - 

Of  the  general  strike. 

J  country 

[big  beneficiary  from 
Ve  and  her  satellites 
Indemnities  which, 
payers  would  have  to 
i  aid  to  the  proetrata 
[Pree  City  of  Trleata 
jinded  by  Yugoslavia. 
ste's  freedom  would 
Greece  and  Turkey 
3wn   a   rathole:    the 
et  lake  and  the  Medl- 
In  two.     The  whole 
Id  be  laolated. 
the  treaty  baa  been 
and  is  before  the 
licaders   have   ex- 
it  delay.     Busala. 
I  means  to  delay  gen- 
t  with  Austria  despite 
itrary.     Alao.  aha  la 


blocking  the  economic  merger  of  the  8aar 
with  France.  AU  of  the  Big  Four,  save  Rtis- 
sla.  favor  immediate  merger  to  facilitate 
French  recovery  by  the  use  of  the  Saar's  coal 
In  her  Industries. 

There  Is  little  or  no  opposition  to  ratifica- 
tion In  the  Senate.  TTiere  Is,  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, a  growing  feeling  that  It  would  be  short- 
alghted  to  rush  ratification  to  the  almoat 
certain  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

Well-founded  reports  are  that  the  Italian 
people  feel  the  United  States  has  "let  them 
down."  To  this,  some  Senate  Members  reply 
Impatiently:  "So  what?  They  fought  us. 
didn't  they?"  But  the  Italians  can  make  a 
good  case  for  themselves. 

Again  and  again  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  promised  that  they 
would  make  things  eaaler  for  the  Italians  if 
they  would  throw  their  dictators  out.  On 
June  4.  1944.  the  President  broadcast  a  mes- 
sage on  the  fall  of  Rome.  He  recalled  that 
many  nations  had  contributed  to  the  victory 
and,  he  added:  "The  Italians,  too,  forswear- 
ing a  partnership  In  the  Axia  which  they 
never  desired,  have  sent  their  troops  to  Join 
us  In  our  battles  against  the  German  tras- 
paasers  on  their  soil." 

Again,  in  tbe  following  October.  In  a  Go- 
lumbtis  Day  address  he  said:  "To  the  people 
of  Italy  we  have  pledged  our  help  and  we 
will  keep  the  faith."  On  the  same  prc^ram 
Attorney  General  Blddle  reinforced  the  Pres- 
ident's promise.  Said  he:  "It  is  the  settled 
determination  of  the  President  to  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  bear 
u)}on  Italy's  problems." 


United  States  Liberates  Japs  From 
Feudal  Bondafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER  . 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  by 
Ralph  J.  Donaldson: 

In  all  the  hlatory  of  the  wars  between  na- 
tlona,  there  la  no  precedent  for  the  treat- 
ment which  the  defeated  Japanese  are  being 
accorded  by  the  victorious  Americans. 

Instead  of  exterminating  or  enslaving 
them,  in  retaliation  for  the  sneak  atttck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  cost  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure that  it  took  to  defeat  them,  we  have 
given  them  the  bleealng  of  freedom. 

Today  there  la  no  doubt  about  It — ^the 
Japanese  are  a  liberated  people.  Their  cities 
are  in  ruins,  a  large  percentage  of  their  in- 
dustrial plants  have  been  smashed  and 
burned  out.  they  are  cold  and  hungry,  and 
there  Is  a  scarcity  of  all  tbe  things  that  make 
for  comfortable  living,  but  they  are  free,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  Uvea. 

racxD  raoK  xiLrrAXisTS 

They  have  been  freed  from  the  domination 
of  the  police  and  the  mUitarists;  they  bave 
been  freed  from  the  superstitious  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  the  Imperor;  they  have  been 
fraad  from  the  vainglorious  belief  in  their 
racial  superiority  (It  was  thoroughly  knocked 
out  of  them);  and  they  bave  been  shown 
the  way  toward  poUtlcal  and  economic  free- 
dom. 

We  have  given  them  a  democratic  con- 
etitution  which  makes  the  Emperor  a  figure- 
head and  renounces  war  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy  and  prohibits  the  estab- 
lishment of  armed  forces. 


We  hare  instituted  a  program  of  land  re- 
form whirl  releases  the  tenant  farmers  fram 
virtual  slaT'->ry;  we  are  proposing  to  aboltah 
tbe  fishing  concessions  which  kept  whole 
villages  in  bondage;  we  have  Instituted  eco- 
nomic reforms  abolishing  the  system  under 
which  a  few  ruling  families,  the  Zalbatsu, 
were  able  to  control  Japanese  finance  and 
industry:  we  are  ministering  to  the  health 
of  the  Japanese  people  and  directing  their 
education  along  democratic  lines;  we  have 
tried  to  give  them  a  free  press,  although  this 
effort  so  far  has  not  been  entirely  successful; 
and  we  have  encouraged  the  organization  of 
labor  unions  and  have  given  them  the  right 
to  strike,  provided  such  activities  do  not  in- 
terfere with  occupation  policies. 

Her  army  has  been  eomplettiy  disarmed 
and  demobilized.  Her  air  forces  have  been 
totally  destroyed.  In  tbe  entire  empire  there 
is  not  even  a  single  Japanese  commercial 
plane  left.  For  3  months  after  the  occu;ja- 
tlon  a  few  Japanese  cargo  and  passenger 
planes  were  allowed  to  remain  operational 
to  assist  the  occupation  authorities.  But  no 
Japanese  pilot  has  been  In  the  air  since  De- 
cember 1,  1946. 

JAPANESE    AUlCaArr    SCRAPPED 

When  the  occupation  forces  arrived  there 
were  11,500  Japanese  aircraft  of  all  dacai- 
flcatlons  in  the  islands.  They  caused  the 
American  authorities  some  apprehension. 
Most  of  them  were  capable  of  one  suicide 
mission. 

Tbe  problem  was  bow  to  disable  them  all 
at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  a  few  hot-headed 
pilots  from  making  a  final  suicide  attack. 
This  was  done  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
ordering  the  Japs  to  line  up  their  planes  on 
their  airfields,  remove  the  propellers  and 
lay  them  on  the  ground  in  front  of  ench 
plane.  American  fighter  planes  flew  over 
the  airfields  and  were  prepared  to  shoot  up 
any  Jap  plane  which  atill  had  a  propeiler 
on  It.  But  the  order  had  been  obeyed  and 
there  was  no  shooting. 

Overnight  the  prc^Uera  nxsted  and  the 
Japanese  Air  Force  became  permanently  in- 
operational.  Then  the  buUdczers  went  to 
work  and  today  there  Is  nothing  left  of  the 
Japanese  air  forces  but  htige  mountains 
of  scrap. 

A  simUar  Job  Is  under  way  with  respect 
to  what  waa  left  of  the  Japanese  navy  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Five  hundred  midget 
submarines  were  scrapped.  One  hundred 
and  six  conventional  submarines  have  been 
towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk.  The  warship 
scrapping  program  ts  40-percent  complete. 

The  eventual  disposition  of  the  Japan<«e 
deatroyer  and  escort  fleet  has  not  yet  been 
determined  by  the  Allied  Powers,  but  these 
ships  eventually  will  be  scrappied  or  dis- 
tributed among  other  nations  as  part  of  tlie 
reparations  program. 

The  Japanese  war  Industries  which  were 
not  destroyed  in  the  B-29  bombing  raids 
are  being  systematically  dismantled  and 
removed.  Under  the  direction  of  tha  occu- 
pation authoritiea,  stores  of  munitlona  are 
being  blown  up. 

sxLr-suppoBT  a  goal 

Through  these  and  other  measures  we  are 
attempting  to  rehabUitate  Japanese  economy 
so  that  Japan  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment wlU  become  self-sufficient  <ni  a  peace- 
time basis  and  will  no  longer  require  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  United  States  to  alleviate 
hunger  and  privation. 

AU  this  Is  being  done  under  policies  laid 
down  by  tbe  United  States  and  its  allies,  as 
stated  in  a  document  prepared  by  8WNCC — 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

The  ultimate  objectives  as  stated  In  this 
document  were  (a)  to  insure  that  Japan  vill 
not  again  become  a  menace  to  the  United 
States  or  to  tha  peaca  and  security  of  tbe 
world,  and  (b)  to  bring  about  the  eventual 
establisbmtfht  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
government  which  wlU  reapect  the  rights  of 


other  states  and  will  support  the  objectives 
of  the  United  States  as  reflected  in  the  Ideals 
and  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nbtlons. 

PaOGEAM  IS  OUTUNCD 

These  objectives  were  to  be  obtained,  the 
document  stated,  (1)  by  limiting  Japanese 
sovereignty.  (2)  by  a  complete  disarmament 
and  demiUtarlzation  of  Japan.  (3)  by  en- 
couraging the  Japanese  people  to  "develop  a 
desire  for  individual  liberties  and  respect  for 
ftiudamental  hiunau  rights,  particularly  the 
freedoms  ctf  religion,  assembly,  speech,  and 
tbe  press."  and  (4)  by  affording  the  J^anese 
people  an  opportunity  to  develop  for  them- 
selves an  economy  which  will  permit  the 
peacetimeTequirements  of  the  population  to 
be  met. 

The  first  objective  of  the  occupation  al- 
ready has  been  attained.  Never  again  can 
Japan  become  a  military  threat  to  the  United 
States  or  to  peace  of  the  world  except  through 
American  indifference  or  approval. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  c^perationa  la 
being  conducted  in  the  British  common- 
wealth forces  occupation  zone  where  tons 
of  poison -gas  bombs  and  shells  were  dis- 
covered. These  are  being  loaded  in  the 
holds  of  old  ships  by  Japanese  laborers  and 
towed  out  to  sea.    Then  the  ships  are  sunk. 

Other  suppUes  accumulated  by  the  Jafta- 
nese  war  lords  have  been  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  occupation  authorities. 
Thus,  medical  supplies  were  distributed  to 
Japanese  civilian  hospitals  and  doctors 
throtigh  the  Japanese  home  mlnlstiy. 
aupPLns  iHsnuBum 


Three  million  tons  of  food.  1.600,000  tons 
of  coal,  86,000.000  articles  of  clothing  and 
7.000,000  blankets  were  distributed  to  the 
civilian  population  in  the  form  of  relief  lup- 
pUes. 

Today  you  see  thousands  of  Japanese  men 
wearing  army  uniforms  or  parts  of  uniforms. 
Some  of  them  may  be  former  soldiers  who 
are  wearing  their  old  uniforms  because  they 
have  no  other  clothing.  But  others  may 
have  been  civilians  who  recalved  this  clothing 
tinder  the  reUef  program. 

We  could  have  seized  all  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  medical  supplies  and  sent  them 
to  the  United  States  if  we  had  wanted  to. 
That  is  standard  practice  in  the  Rviaslau 
occupied  areaa.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
to  our  interest  to  have  done  so  because 
eventually  we  would  have  had  to  replace 
them  with  other  supplies  to  aid  the  Japanese 
civilian  economy.  In  accordance  with  our  pro- 
gram of  helping  the  Japanese  to  become  self- 
sufficient  aa  soon  as  possible. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  under  present  con- 
ditions Japan  could  never  fight  another  war 
without  our  permission  or  connivance,  be- 
cause ahe  haa  nothing  left  with  which  to 
fight. 


Hie  Limits  and  Uses  of  Ow  Relief  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OP  lOCBiaAH 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVSS 
Wednesday,  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
okD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock.  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  20.  1947: 

In  thx  Nation — ^The  Lncna  anb  Usaa  or  Ooa 

Rblixp  Funds 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washincton,  May  19.— The  searching  da- 
bate  in  Congress  on  tbe  bill  to  appropriate 
grants-in-aid  to  Greece  and  TuAey,  desplts 
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the  past  have  had  actual  experience  to  su- 
perrlsion  and  management  of  economic  for- 
«4j»  loons  and  In  the  coostructloa  and  do- 
vsiopawnt  of  foreign  public  utilities.    Subso- 
quent  granta-ln-ald  for  reconstruction  and 
development  of  any  countrlee  should  includs 
•     •     •     s      supervisory      council     *     *     *  , 
apBQiiitsd  by  the  Presldsnt  with  the  sdvlco, 
tat  «caMcnt  of  the  Senate  to  carry  out  tho  i 
policy   of   nonpartlsanehlp   In    toternational 
affairs  " 

In  choosing  the  members  of  thU  Council— 
with  s  Cabinet  member  as  chairman — sps-j 
clal  emphasis  should  be  given.  Mr.  Dewey 
urged,  to  seven  listed  brands  of  experlencs, 
including  famUlarlty  with  foreign  agricul- 
ture, transportstlon.  central  banking,  and 
BAtlonal  budgeting.  Quarterly  reporta  to  ths 
rissltli  lit  riiiigfiSB  and  the  National  Ad- 
Tteory  Council  should  bs  made  from  tho 
field.     AU  eosu  should  be  olMCfMI  sgslnst 

ths  grant-to-aid   or  credit  wMdi  Is  betoc 
snpsmssd.    But.  above  all.  hs  advlssd: 
"It  Is  desirable  to  coordinate  plana  of  tho 

granu-to-ald     •     •     •    with  similar   pi«no 
isMsrsil  by  ths  Intsmstlonal  Bsttik. 

that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Uiuted 

S%ss  msy  bs  relieved  as  scon  as  posMbls 
that  the  grant-to-aid  countriss  can  in 

dus  eoun*  sssft  future  assistance  throufh 


persons  apparently  had  eQa< 
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II  KpUdt  to  this  conclusion  was  ths 
fact  that  our  naUonal  soonomy  csnnot  bs 
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■  ( iMsd  sffectlvely.  If  this  government 
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tarn  that  orderly  supsrrtsloa  of  their  uoa. 
alined  with  the  prsosnt  NAC  syston.  as  Mr. 
Oowvy  has  sutgMted.  wUl  bs  Unked  with 
them  when  they  are  approeod. 


_..jrandum  tm.  Dewey  pointed  out 
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Paul  Rob««on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cauroaiti* 
W  TH«  HOU8B  or  RKPR1SKMTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.    JACKSON    of    CaUfornto. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RtcokB.  I  Include  the  fol^ 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Westwood  HI 
Press  of  May  15.  1M7: 

mffiMi  cHOicx 

Paul  Robsson  anaounced  after  completlr 
two  slngtog  cngatHBents   at  Albany  a   fi 
days  sgo  thst  hs  could  afford  to  lesve 
concert  stage  for  2  years  to  go  on  speal 
tours  to  advocate  the  political  tdsss  to  wl 
he  believes 

RIs  apssking  ongagements  will  bs  handU 
by  ths  Progrssslve  Ctttaens  of  America.  I 
bas  said  he  will  supplement  his  talks  wit 
aoogs:  probsbly  not  operaUc  select  ions  < 
folk  songs,  but  the  marchtog  and  fightli 
sonfs  of  Boelst  RussU  and  ths  Spanish 
^^^^f^lMi•  aofesinent. 

lulmm  had  bs«i  boolwd  to  1N»  a 
csrt  to  OB  Albany  school  audlMMlum  st  s  fi 
of  aa.OOO.  of  which  ttOO  had  been  paid  In 
vance.     Then  the  mayor  and  school 
havtog  heard  of  his  pro-Soviet  toterpolatlc 
between  songs  to  othsr  clUes  torbads  bU  • 
of  ths  school  auditorium.    A  court  order  " 
mltted  ths  cooeort  to  proesed.  minus 
propaganda.    A  soeoaid  ooaesrt  was  arrang« 
by    Ifsgro    organisations    to    Albany,    wll 
nothtog  barred. 

The  decision  to  taks  a  vacation  from 
cert  work  and  maks  spsschss  uiMlsr  the 
ner  of  tbo  PCA  is  an  honest  ons.     Mv 
lovers   have    bsen    paying   theli    money 
tiaar  a  great  baritone  sing,  not  to  have  thi 
sars  troubled  by  aspsaolOBO  oathe  Trum" 
doctrto*  and  ths  g«a«ral  tonlgn  policy 
th*  Ualtad  SUtsa,  and  by  todlrect  pralo* 
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It  Is  with  i^essurs  Inezpreeslble  that  I 
propose  to  present  herewith  this  collection 
of  poems  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  as  a 
token  of  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  seri'e  my  day  and  generation 
and  those  that  are  to  follow,  to  such  a  way 
as  this. 

BoaACB  C.  Cm 


Hearst  Anaal  Oratorical  Contetl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroBNU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  POXTLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  ext«id  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoaa,  I  should  like  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  excellent 
training  axul  inspiration  afforded  Amer- 
ican youth  through  the  medium  of  the 
Baarst  aimual  oratorical  contest. 

Bach  year  the  ttle  of  aome  famous 
American  hLstorical  leader  is  selected  for 
the  subject  of  these  orations  and  shortly 
thereafter,  students  in  high  schools, 
Junior  colleges,  and  colleges  all  over  the 
country  begin  weeks  of  study,  composi- 
tion, and  training.  Contests  are  then 
held  in  the  schools,  in  various  districts, 
regionally  and  nationally  until  finally, 
through  the  process  of  elimination,  win- 
ners are  declared  on  each  school  level. 

This  national  winner  is  provided  a 
free  trip  to  the  scene  of  his  subject's  for- 
mer activities  and  thus  is  given  an  even 
closer  insight  into  this  mans  inspira- 
tional life. 

I  nnd  these  contests  highly  commend- 
able for  the  originality  they  inspire,  for 
the  spirit  of  competition  they  engender 
and  for  the  training  in  the  neglected  art 
of  public  speaking  they  provide.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  all  of  these  traits  need 
to  be  cultivated  today  as  never  before. 

The  national  collegiate  champion  this 
year  was  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Penney,  a  20- 
year-old  freshman  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  As  a  fine  example 
of  the  value  of  these  contests,  I  submit 
herewith  the  winning  oration  of  Mr. 
Penney  on  the  life  of  Patrick  Henry: 
Pantioc   HuntT   Winhiko   Oeation— KnifimD 

PsmfST  or  DmvissrrT  or  Botrrinait  Cau- 

rouoA  Onra  Ihspisiko  Picnras  or  Faisotw 

Patvot 

(Here  is  the  winning  oration  of  Bdmund 
Penney,  of  the  University  of  Southern  CaU- 
fornla.  second  from  his  school  and  third  from 
Los  Angelas,  to  take  the  national  champion- 
ship to  the  Hearst  newspapers  oratorical 
awartto.  to  the  4  years  of  competition.  The 
speech,  produced  by  a  splendid  young  Ameri- 
can, who  was  coached  by  the  famous  Allan 
Nlcholls.  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia speech  department,  brings  a  vivid  plc- 
tttre  of  Patrick  Henry,  statesman  and  patriot, 
to  the  hearers  and  readers  of  this  modem 

FStmiCK  BKMBT 

Tlrsl  Fire!" 

The  awesome  cry  fllU  the  night  end  echoes 
fr«n  end  to  end  of  a  small  Virginia  village. 
Oowns  and  nightcaps  appear  aj  windows, 
lien  rmh  toto  the  street.  AU  can  see  a  red 
glow  tnimtog  uposi  the  borlaon.  The  home 
of  a  young  merchant  U  to  flames.    The  men 


form  a  bucket  brigade  and  start  passing  palls 
of  water.  But  it  U  too  late  for  bucket  bri- 
gades. The  fire  has  gatoed  too  much  head- 
way. There  is  no  stopping  it  now.  8o  the 
villagers  stand  about,  helplessly,  watching 
the  red  flames. 

•Xook  at  that  blaae!"  one  man  cries,  "they 
shouldn't  have  allowed  It  to  get  out  of  eon- 
trol." 

"It's  too  bad,"  another  remarks,  "he  loses 
all  he  has  In  business  and  now  his  house 
burns  down." 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  others  stands  a 
young  man.  An  immense  futility  overcomes 
him  as  he  watches  the  flames  destroy  the  Inst 
vestiges  of  his  earthly  wealth.  He  mumbles 
to  himself,  "If  only  I  had  discovered  It  sooner, 
before  It  got  out  of  control,  I  could  have 
stopped  It:  I  know  I  could  have." 

The  villagers  have  returned  to  their  houses; 
hut  the  young  man  stlU  stands,  gazing  toto 
the  embers.  Reflectively  he  reviews  his  early 
endeavors.  Parmer.  Merchant.  These  too 
vrent  up  In  smoke.  "That's  the  trouble."  he 
cries,  "these  failures  are  like  this  fire.  As  a 
taimsr  rve  let  the  land  lie  waste  and  become 
hard  and  unfertUe.  As  a  merchant.  tosti>^ad 
of  stopptog  to  work  out  my  financial  pnnto- 
lems.  I've  plunged  more  deeply  toto  debt, 
rva  let  my  troubles  gato  too  mu^  headway 
and.  Ilk*  this  fire,  they  too  were  soon  out  ef 
control.  Next  time  I  shall  stop  the  fiamaa 
hafor*  they  gain  headway,  rva  tailed  aa  a 
tarmar  and  as  a  merchant,  but  I  shall  a«* 
fall  agato." 

Immened  In  thought,  he  walks  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  fire.  So  hs  tfoes  not  notice 
a  new  and  more  menacing  red  glow  Just 
hsglnntog  to  burn  upon  the  horlaon.  For 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  British  Parliament  Is 
begtonlng  to  debate  taxation  without  mp- 
resentatlon. 

The  next  day  after  the  fire  the  young 
man — Patrick  Henry — ^tums  to  the  study  of 
law.  The  Parsons  case  hss  scarcely  estab- 
lished his  reputstion  as  a  lawyer  when  the 
Stamp  Act  Is  passed  and  clrctilated  among 
the  Colonies.  Beneath  the  clever.  tovol\ed 
wordings  of  this  act  Patrick  Henry  discerns 
that  It  Is  the  beginning  of  s  plan  of  foreign 
cispresslon  against  his  people.  He  realizes 
that  this  plan  is  much  like  a  simple  fire — 
It  hss  only  Just  begun.  It  must  be  stopped 
now.  So  Patrick  Henry  opposes  this  Stamp 
Act.  Opposes  its  tyrannical  decrees  with  all 
the  hatred  of  a  freeman  who  has  fought  and 
struggled  bitterly  for  his  personal  liberty. 
Individualism,  and  Independence.  He  passes 
seven  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
sgalnst  this  act.  Passes  them  thixnigh  the 
perstissive  force  of  a  brave,  challenging 
speech.  "Caesar  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell,  George  the  Third  trea- 
son. Make  the  most  of  It."  Aroused  by 
these  flghttog  words  the  House  of  Burgssses 
reassembles  and  elects  Patrick  Henry  aud  elz 
others  as  the  delegation  to  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  Congress,  Patrick  Henry  demands 
Immediate  defense  of  the  Colonies.  Others 
seek  to  delay  matters  and  charge  him  with 
furthering  only  the  cause  of  Virginia.  Pat- 
rick Henry  replies  to  his  antagonists  with  the 
brilliant  sentence  "I  am  not  a  Vlrgtoian.  I 
am  an  American." 

Returning  to  his  home  town  he  does  not 
long  remain  idle,  for  the  red  glow  is  be- 
coming brl^ter.  He  organizes  the  Vlrgtola 
Convention  and.  disgusted  with  the  Nation's 
complacency  toward  the  growing  menace  of 
conflagration,  he  rises  in  his  seat  at  the  con- 
vention and  with  stirring  eloquence  calls  the 
colonists  to  arms,  knowing  full  well  thst 
If  his  cause  faUs  he  has  signed  his  own  death 
warrant.  "The  battle  is  not  for  the  strong 
alone.  It  Is  for  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the 
brave  •  •  •  life  so  dear  •  •  •  peace 
so  sweet  *  *  *  to  he  purchased  by 
chains  and  slavery  •  •  •  liberty  or 
death." 

This  spasch  reechoes  throu^  the  Ool- 
onlea.  It  becomes  the  battle  cry  for  frae- 
dom.     Undar   the  4>eU   of   thcsa   burning 


words  tha  Oovemment  now  authorlaes  the 
training  and  arming  of  companies  of  artil- 
lery, cavalry  and  tofantry,  and  the  Nation 
rises  to  revolt  against  foreign  tyraimy  and 
oppression. 

Today  we  realize  what  Patrick  Henry  and 
those  early  Americans  did.  But  are  we  aware 
of  the  conflagration  of  vrorld  terror  that  Is 
spreading  to  our  own  day?  The  time  to 
act  Is  now,  before  the  fire  gains  too  much 
headway.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
fight  these  elements  of  foreign  tyratmy. 
Like  Patrick  Henry,  we  must  be  ready  to 
stop  the  fire  of  impending  disaster.  In  this 
world  of  the  atom  and  cosmic  crises  we. 
too.  may  have  to  rise  to  action.  For  once 
agato,  far  across  the  Atlantic,  an  omtoous. 
red  glow  bums  upon  the  horlaon. 


Unrestricted  Lebbjinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOKNU 

IN  TBI  BCM7SK  OP  REPRSSBNTA'nvn 

WedMtsdny.  M«y  21.  IHt 


Itr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  three  United  States  Navy 
public  relations  ventures  which  have  me 
a  little  confused  as  to  their  intent  and 
somewhat  pussled  as  to  their  purposes. 

The  first  of  these  Is  an  article  in  the 
May  3.  1947,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  enUtled  "Let's  Not  Civilize 
These  Happy  People."  This  article  is 
authored  by  a  rear  admiral  on  active 
duty  with  the  Navy  on  the  island  of 
Ouam  as  an  aide  for  civil  administra- 
tion to  the  naval  governor  of  Ouam. 
This  admiral  writes  about  the  Micro- 
neslan  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Islands  with 
an  air  of  authority  and  supreme  finality. 

In  his  article  he  attacks  private  citi- 
zens and  Government  officials  as  mis- 
sionaries of  modernism,  bureaucrats, 
sentimentalists,  and  busybody-do-good- 
ers. It  is  his  thesis  that  only  the  Navy 
is  capable  of  governing  these  island  peo- 
ples— administration  of  their  affairs  by 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
would  ruin  their  culture,  wreck  their 
economy,  and  cause  them  to  fall  Into  a 
state  of  utter  degeneracy  and  depravity. 
Although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  article 
to  which  I  refer  carries  a  routine  dis- 
claimer in  fine  print  by  which  the 
opinions  in  the  article  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  admiral  himself  and  not 
those  of  the  naval  service,  I  would  be 
interested  In  knowing  the  full  purpose 
of  the  article. 

The  second  and  somewhat  related  mat- 
ter also  has  me  puzzled  to  Its  intent. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  released  to  the  press  a 
report  on  the  governments  of  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  which  was  submitted  to 
him  by  a  so-called  special  civilian  com- 
mittee. This  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  on  January  8,  1M7,  to 
study  the  naval  administration  of  Guam 
and  American  Samoa  and  to  prepare 
a  report  embodying  recommendaUona 
thereon.  It  was  transported  to  the  far 
Pacific  and  back  in  Naval  Air  Transport 
jdanes;  naval  civilian  and  service  person- 
nel gave  many  days  of  work  to  the  com- 
mittee,  and  naval  quarters  and  musing 
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were  made  available  to  its 
do  not  know  what  salaries 
allowances    the    committee 


iw  Navy  from  appropriated 
the  taxpayers'  mooey. 

The  8ecr«4ia7't  committee  aiMBibled 
Ml  FH>ruary  15  ani  Itom 
the  Pacific  and  bgr  way 
Fraikisco  and  Honoluhi.  On 
t  wy  returned  to  Honolulu 
wheff«  Ihty  iMtrtd  a  few  4u«  boHort  r«> 
llVBiot  to  tft  United  auiaa  to  prtport 
They  thrreafter  rctumtd 
submitted  their  repott, 
and  prrsiMnfcbtT  have  now  returned  to 
th^r  niirt—   pwsuiu. 

I.  for  OBO.  wouM  Hke  to  have  MnMont 
tell  me  why  t  Is  necessary  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  r  avy  to  hire  a  so-called  Spe- 
cial Clvillar  Committee  to  study  the 
awtrMMBtJ  betng  atftnlittftd  by 
Dsval  persor  nel  on  acUvt  duly  te  Guam 
and  Americun  Bamom,  Can  it  be  that 
the  aKreta-y  is  so  distrustful  of  the 
naval  olBcer  t  who  run  Insular  affairs  for 
him  that  he  cannot  believe  their  reports 
and  must  ap  point  civilian  committees  to 
investigate  lor  him?  No.  that  commit- 
tee was  not  created  and  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate am  report  on  the  delinquencies 
of  naval  personnel.  It  was  a  publicity 
It  w  ts  another  attempt  to  allay 
critic  sm  of  naval  sdministration 
«f  the  aflal  s  of  Ouam  and  American 
Samoa.  It  uas  a  move  to  develop  public 
ofinion  In  favor  of  continued  naval  ad- 
trationfof  the  affairs  of  the  civilian 
of  Guam  and  American 
it  not  a  planned  and 
studied  attei^pt  to  arouse  public  opinion 
and  bring  It  to  bear  on  the  Congress  on 
the  question  of  civU  government  for 
Ouam  and  A  tnerican  Samoa? 

It  has  kee  n  charged  in  the  press  that 
the  Stcretar  r*»  civilian  committee  was  a 
"whitewash'  committee  desiirned  to 
cover  up  an  uncomplimentary  situation 
1&  Guam  anl  Samoa.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  it  was  a  face-saving  commit- 
on  whfse  findings  the  Secretary 
t  trace:  ully  navigate  to  certain  rea- 
ref  »rms  while  still  retaining 
control  essei  tlally  Intact  in  naval  hands. 
It  has  also  t  sen  said  that  it  was  a  mere 
publicity  sch  eme  by  which  the  Secretary 
hoped  to  ciunteract  the  unfavorable 
publicity  ard  criticism  which  he  has 
been  receiving  for  many  months  on  the 
matter  of  naval  fovemment  of  civilian 
populations  in  ttaw  of  peace.  I  have 
also  heard  t  said  that  the  committee 
was  Just  another  delaying  device  by 
which  the  S  cretary  hoped  to  delay  sc- 
for  the  present  in  order  that  the 
thing  nlglkt  be  cooled  off  and  de- 
untU  he  €?onfress  adjourns. 
Be  that  is  It  may.  the  report  was 
pronptly  re  eased  to  the  press.  Whyf 
Why  Is  the  8  eeretary  of  the  Navy  trying 
to  develop  mblic  Interest  in  matters 
on  the  fona  of  government  of 
A  nerican  Samoa? 
There  are  i  everal  bOls  before  this  Con- 
gress at  this  rmj  moBMnt  which  have  as 
their  purpoaf  the  estabttehaient  of  civil 
In  OnMi  and  American 
the  eogninmce  of  a  dvU 
of  the  Government  Can  It  be 
that  the  Secx  etary  of  the  Navy  Is  desirous 


of  arousing  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  these  bills?  If  that  is  the  case.  I  fear 
he  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
In  the  executive  and  not  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  It  is  his  Job 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  not  to  make  then. 

I  stibmlt  that  Investigation  of  the 
charges  of  malpractice  of  the  Navy  in  the 
islands  was  the  function  of  Congress  and 
that  Congress  even  yet  might  properly 
asasrtaln  for  Itself  conditions  existing 
tliere.  Under  what  amlim  has  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  assumed  such 
runeilonsT 

There  is  still  another  and  somewhat 
related  matter  which  unlike  the  other 
two  does  not  pusxle  me  In  the  slightest. 
Fvr  some  montiii  ncm  the  Navy  has  been 
taking  groups  of  west  coast  businessmen 
on  trips  to  Hawaii  and  return  on  naval 
vessels.  While  In  Hawaii,  recently.  I 
learned  from  reputable  sources  that  a 
group  had  been  taken  to  Hawaii  and  re- 
turned to  the  mainland  on  the  U  8.  S. 
Boxer.  En  route  and  in  Hawaii  they  had 
been  royally  entertained  by  the  Navy. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  more  west  coast 
basinessmen  and  influential  citizens  were 
taken  to  Hawaii  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Shangri 
La.  They,  likewise,  were  heavily  enter- 
tained en  route  and  while  In  Hawaii. 

Again.  I  ask  why?  Why  are  groups  of 
Influential  citizens  .  and  bus1nes.*men 
taken  on  pleasure  cruises  on  public  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  and  wined  and 
dined  at  Government  expense?  This 
time  I  know  the  answer.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  letter  frcm  one  of  the  men  who 
were  on  such  a  trip.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  this  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Los  Angtim  manager  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  large  ladnstrial  firms: 

aa  a  gUMt  ot  tto»  amentarj  of  the  Navy.  It 
MM  my  prtvUigs  and  glHSure  tr  ask*  the 
erulM  ow  tiM  U.  8.  8.  gfeaagN  £•  froin  San 
Olapo  to  Fearl  Hr\rbor  As  a  clrUlan  I  now 
bav«  a  much  better  knowledge  of  our  tiuvy — 
our  fint  line  ot  defenae — and  of  Its  need  for 
manpower  and  funds  to  maintain  a  strong 
Navy  as  long  as  tb«  world  Is  In  such  a  turmoil 
and  until  world  paae*  li  assured  I  can  com- 
mend our  MatlOB  oa  the  very  fine  calibre  of 
men  making  up  the  oflteers  and  crew  who 
man  our  Navy  ships. 

As  my  Representative  In  Congress.  1  wish 
to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  *ou  for  adequate 
appropriations  so  that  we  may  maintain  a 
Straig  psacetlme  force.  Despite  the  need  for 
seSMiBay.  I  sincerely  trust  we  will  not  again 
curtail  our  Navy  as  w«  did  befor*  World  Wars 
I  and  11.  Preparedness  u  our  bsat  aastirance 
for  maintaining  the  peace  for  whtcto  we  have 
so  dearly  paid. 

Why  are  these  men  being  taken  on 
suth  trips  if  not  to  lobby  Congress  In 
favor  of  naval  appropriations?  To  me. 
this  Is  as  pretty  a  picture  of  high-pow- 
ered lobbying  with  the  taxpayers'  own 
money  as  you  will  ever  see. 

There  are  three  good  exsmples  of  the 
manner  in  which  public  moneys  and  of- 
ficial positions  are  being  used  by  public 
officials  to  put  pressure  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I.  for  one.  would 
like  to  see  the  Congress — this  Congress 
put  an  end  to  such  practices. 

Since  we  are  requiring  all  other  lobby- 
ists to  make  4etaUed  reports  to  Congress, 
why  should  We  not  ask  for  reports  from 
some  of  the  heads  of  our  governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  Navy  and  others? 
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In  a  standard  item  such  as  com.  the 
amount  of  the  1946  pack  unsold  as  of 
March  1  was  52  percent.  In  addition  to 
the  s^jrplus  of  canned  com.  there  is  a 
food  stock  equivalent  to  1.783.000 
of  canned  goods  that  adds  to  the 
stirplus.  Unsold  canned  beets  amounted 
to  76  percent  of  the  1S46  pack:  leafy 
greens  89  percent  and  spinach  43  per- 
cent. Snap  beans  were  bogged  down 
with  53  percoit  of  last  year's  pa(A  un> 
sold  and  the  equivalent  of  1.088.750  caaet 
In  froaen  food  stocks:  peas  were  50  per- 
cent unsold  with  the  equlvatoat  of  4.714,- 
100  froaen  cases.  In  addition.    And  so  it 


With  this  situation  confronting  us.  the 
Oovemment  Is  purchasing  for  shipment 
abroad  foods  which  are  in  extremely 
short  supply,  such  as  grains,  fiour.  fats 
and  dry  beans.  This  tends  to  hold  do- 
mestic food  costs  at  a  high  level  while  the 
administration  calls  for  lower  prices.  I 
hope  these  new  funds  we  are  appropria- 
ting for  relief  can  be  so  spent  that  they 
will  help  us  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

unless  the  canned  and  processed  foods 
are  moved  to  clear  the  warehouses  and 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  this  year's 
crop,  a  disastrous  chain  of  events  will 
follow.  The  fanners  have  planted  and 
will  produce  a  large  crop  of  perishable 
vegetables  and  fruits.  If  the  canners 
and  processors  dare  not  operate  on  a 
large  scale  because  of  huge  unsold  stocks, 
much  of  these  crops  will  be  wasted  while 
large  sections  of  the  world  go  hungry. 
The  farmers  will  suffer  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  character  of  foods  shipped  abroad 
for  relief  purposes  should  be  selected 
from  the  American  point  of  view  as  to 
what  is  expedient  to  send  and  not  en- 
tirely on  the  grounds  of  what  Is  desired 
by  the  beneficiaries  or  what  at  first 
blush  may  seem  cheaper  commodities. 

Canned  foods  are  compact,  easily  dis- 
tributed, and  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  cooked.  In  countries  where  fuel  is  as 
scarce  or  scarcer  than  food,  this  last 
factor  Is  of  real  importance. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  branches  of  the 
Government  to  keep  in  mind  the  over- 
all importance  of  promoting  domestic 
economy,  if  we  are  to  succeed  abroad. 
We  must  put  our  own  house  In  order,  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  feed  a  large  part 
of  the  world.  Let  us  therefore  ship 
abroad  foods  that  will  ease  rather  than 
tighten  our  domestic  markets  and  pro- 
duction. 


Seaatc  Labor  BUI  Preferable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20. 1947 

Ux.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  some 
weeks  ago  voted  for  the  Hartley  bill. 
H.  R.  8020,  did  so  because  they  believed 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  people  generally 
as  well  as  a  great  mtmy  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  that  this  Congress  should 
pass  legislation  that  would  bring  about  a 


greater  degree  of  industrial  peace,  rede- 
fine and  clarify  the  rights  of  labor,  the 
rights  of  business,  and  the  rights  of  the 
general  public.  They  felt  that  certain 
abuses  had  grown  up  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  that  certain  labor  leaders  were 
exerting  too  great  power  over  the  econ- 
omy of  the  counti7  and  the  rank  and 
fUe  of  labor  as  well.  They  supported 
this  legislation,  feeling  certain  some  ct 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  mod- 
ified by  amendments  in  the  S«iate. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
I  f  elt  the  bUl  went  too  tar  In  Its  provi- 
sions In  its  restrictiotis  in  regard  to  pas- 
sions, health,  and  welfare  funds  which 
have  been  practiced  for  many  years 
between  employees  and  employers. 

I  also  sUted  that  I  thought  the  bill 
went  too  far  in  attemptUig  to  outlaw 
Industry-wide  bargaining.  I  still  believe 
that  In  certain  instances  Industry-wide 
bargaining  is  absolutely  necessary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coal-mining  Industry. 

The  Senate  has  wisely  stricken  out 
the  provision  against  industry-wide  bar- 
gaining, and  the  provision  barring  the 
establishing  and  the  administration  of 
welfare  funds.  These  and  other  changes 
make  the  bill  more  acceptable. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  conferees 
of  the  House  should  agree  to  the  position 
taken  with  reference  to  these  two  mat- 
ters by  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  two 
bills  which  are  not  of  such  great  impor- 
tance where  compromises  can  be  made. 
It  is  important  that  out  of  the  provisions 
of  these  two  bills  there  Is  reported  back, 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  a  bill  which  is 
fair  to  labor,  fair  to  business,  and  which 
will  protect  so  far  as  is  possible  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare  and  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  With  such  a  bill  enacted  in- 
to law,  many  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor  can  be  prevented,  and  the 
country  can  go  forward  with  a  greater 
degree  of  industrial  peace  than  we  have 
known  in  the  past  numbers  of  years:  and 
with  greater  production,  which  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  people  of  our  Nation  and 
to  the  world.  All  of  us  want  labor  stead- 
ily employed  at  high  wage  levels  under 
good  working  conditions.  The  proper 
kind  of  legislation  fair  to  all  will  help 
labor  as  much  or  more  than  any  other 
group  of  our  citizens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BAHLE 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVB8 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1947 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ois,  I  Include  the  following  testimony  by 
me  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Education  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation: 

TtMre  T9  MvenJ  Important  polnta  which 
I  would  like  to  emphasiae  as  w«  oooclder 
F*deral  Aid  to  Education  without  Federal 
control.  My  blU.  H..R.  1870,  la  a  eompanloa 
bill  of  the  Senate  blU  472  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senatera  Tatt,  Hnx,  and  other*. 


It  I«  very  similar  to  Congresman  UcCowsn's 
bin  which  Is  being  considered  at  the  present 
time.  These  bills  are  based  on  the  need  of 
oxir  people  in  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance in  education.  It  represents  an  urgent 
minimum  of  help  to  needy  States  which  Is 
necessary  to  resurrect  our  public  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation.  H.  R.  1870 
would  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment  9350.- 
000.000  per  year  and  no  one  is  capable  of 
eatlmatlxMC  the  returns  on  this  InTestment 
which  seem  unllmltMl.  Tlte  poorest  achoola 
ta  ttM  poor«st  dlstrleta  of  the  poorest  Stataa 
aaay  yMM  the  rtctaaat  leadership  lor  worM 


nt 
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(a)  Tba  spotU^t  haa  b«en  neosssarOy 
focuMd  in  reoent  years  on  war  and  lndua« 
trial  activities.  During  an  iutemaUonal 
crisis  It  is  understandable  how  mtolcrahle 
conditions  which  ezlst  in  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  United  States  could  be  over- 
looked and  neglected.  However,  the  time 
has  come  now  when  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  neglect  any  portion  of  our  young  people  in 
the  Nation,  all  of  whom  should  be  equipped 
to  cope  more  successfully  than  we  have  with 
national  and  international  problems. 

There  is  hardly  a  paper  or  magazine  these 
days  which  does  not  point  out  in  some  way 
the  neglect  of  our  schools,  of  our  teacher*, 
and  the  neglect  of  many  of  our  people  in 
their  educational  opportunities.  In  the  past 
few  years  we  have  driven  professional  talent 
out  of  school  work  in  wholesale  quantities 
and  have  discouraged  promising  young  men 
and  women  to  the  extent  tiiat  only  one-third 
as  many  people  want  to  make  this  their  life 
profession  today  as  compared  with  the  early 
20's.  X  am  told  that  about  25,000  teach- 
ers in  America  were  paid  less  than  $800 
a  year  In  1945-46.  The  average  teacher's 
salary  over  tlie  entire  country  in  1044  was 
$1,755.  Janitors  and  charwomen  received 
more  consideration.  Is  there  any  wonder  our 
teachers  are  going  to  more  lucrative  fields 
of  endeavor?  Yet  could  there  be  anything 
more  important  for  all  of  us  than  to  give 
mental  sustenance  and  guidance  to  the  youth 
of  our  land — the  hope  of  tomorrow?  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  1941  to  December  1948. 
the  salaries  of  all  other  working  people  were 
raised  79  percent  while  the  teachers'  salaries 
were  raised  31  percent.  During  this  same 
period,  the  cost  of  living  went  up  55.5  per- 
cent and  teachers  throughout  the  Nation 
were  already  living  on  substandard  salaries. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
does  not  have  substandard  schools  within 
its  botmdaries.  I  understand  there  are  still 
districts  In  the  rich  State  of  Ohio  where 
teachers  are  paid  $100  per  month  and  often 
do  not  receive  even  this  amount  on  time. 
We  mtist  realize  there  Is  a  crisis  in  our  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  when  we  see 
that  perhaps  20  to  25  States  would  come 
tmder  the  provisions  of  my  bill  which  es- 
tablishes the  need  for  assistance  at  only  the  ' 
very,  very  low  standard  of  S40  annually  per 
child.  In  harder  times  perhaps  40  States 
would  fall  below  this  low  standard. 

It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain  q>ends 
twice  as  much  and  Russia  five  times  as  much 
of  their  respective  natioxial  incomes  for  edu- 
cation as  does  the  United  States,  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world.  Can  our  children  of 
democratic  America  compete  successfully  in 
world  affairs  with  fewer  educational  oppor- 
ttmltles  than  their  neighbors?    , 

(b)  A  critical  point  has  been  reached  la 
the  teaching  profession.  In  some  cases  our 
educators  have  felt  it  necessary  to  strike  to 
get  a  livable  wage.  Are  we  not  to  blame 
for  forcing  the  pec^e  of  such  a  basic  and 
noble  profession  to  put  their  services  <m  a 
commercial  basis  in  order  to  force  the  publie 
to  give  Lhem  enough  money  on  which  to 
live?  I  contend  that  we  must  not  force  an 
atmosphere  of  industrial  strife  upon  the  pro- 
feaslon  which  Is  largely  reapoBaible  for  train- 
ing and  educating  our  futurv  generatiao. 
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tm  A  LOCAL 


(•)  W*  all  fmUm  that  than  la  a  national 
aa  wall  aa  a  Btata  raapotuilblhty  of  eltlaan- 
•hlp.  It  la  t»  our  aal&sb  Interaat  to  maka 
tt  poaalbla  Ur  young  paopto  to  matt  ttveaa 
ta^vlrtmcnta  to  they  can  b«  an  aaMt  intfad 
«f  altabUlty  <o  the  NaUon. 

It  «M  not  ntcaaaary  lor  aa  to  ba  angagad 
to  World  Wir  n  varf  lOBg  to  raaUaa  that 
ktkm  la  a  national  problem.  I  could 
aa«  tha  i  our  wieceaa  would  depend  to 
a  larga  4ap«  •  v^tm  the  knowledge  of  our 
alTUlaa  arm:  and  the  quick  oonvaratoo  of 
■owlelge  and  tkllU  Into  a  var  ma- 
la It  n  naUonal  problaai  vhan  350.000 
MB  w  ao  reglatered  for  tba  draft  could 
not  tign  thi  ilr  own  namee?  There  ta  no 
doubt  that  It  eueh  a  time  of  International 
we  pay  a  penalty  for  Igncnmce.  Otiro 
tha  pait  var  we  rejected  almoat  aa  many 
for  c  lucAtlonal  reaasBB  aa  we  had 
ibat  trooi  a  In  the  Pacific.  Some  20  dl^l- 
wlth  alout  15.000  men  In  each  dlvtston 
r«(|aetel.  and  I  have  been  told  that 
Mac  Arthur  had  23  dlvtalona  of  com- 
bat troopa  a  hU  dUpoaal  In  the  Pacific.  la 
It  a  natlonai  problem  when  thla  country  in 
1»40  had  10.1  00.000  Ulltcratee  who  could  not 
read  or  write  aa  well  aa  a  fourth-frade  child? 
XT  thara  waa  rrer  a  ttate  when  edveatton  and 
underatandl]  ^  aaonic  the  peoplee  of  the 
world  ware  ■  latfad,  they  are  doubly  needed  In 
at*  to  ptwvent  an  incalculable 
o  rtvUlaatlOB. 
<b>  Do  wt  not  all  raallM  that  thli  la  a 
Itlonal  proi  tlera  when  we  consider  the  great 
lUtty  of  our  people  In  these  United 
•lateaT  Aa  i  rcryone  knows,  there  la  an  enor- 
mous shift  1 1  population  from  our  tarma  to 
our  towns,  md  from  our  rur^  reglona  to 
urban  regloita.  I  have  one  8Ute  In  mind 
wboaa  areAt  lat  export  crop  la  Its  people — 
Including  m  ay  studanta  and  taaehara.  This 
State  baa  *s]  orted  about  10.000  paraooa  every 
year  for  tha  Mt  SO  yaars.  Thla  wm  give  you 
an  tndleatta  i  of  the  aztreme  mdMllty  of  our 
population. 

(e)  In  thr  past  some  have  objected  to 
aOmiar  bills  on  the  grounds  that  our  richer 
Mataa  would  receive  leaa  In  return  for  their 
tax  dollar  tl  an  the  poorer  Statea.  Actually 
at  tha  praee  it  time  the  richer  StAtee  with- 
out raaUUng  it  are  getting  the  better  end  of 
tt*  b^aln.  Ifoat  of  the  population  which 
la  rtdfUng  U  i  the  richer  regions  are  In  their 
productive  jears.  have  completed  at  least 
high -school  educatlona.  and  ustially  have 
additional  <ccupatlonal  training.  Conse- 
quently It  li  easy  to  see  that  while  these 
richer  sectloiis  now  pay  nothing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  th4  se  people,  they  gain  the  benefit 
of  their  WOT  t  and  aervlcea.  Also,  many  of 
thaea  richer  States  make  a  profit  from  the 
natural  rca  lurcaa  of  tha  poorer  Statea 
lluaaill  abM  itaa  oamarahlp.  Should  not  the 
children  of  both  Stataa  benefit  from  the 
wealth  creat4  d  by  tha  uaa  of  capiui  from  one 
State  and  rei  ourcaa  from  another  State?  In 
my  own  dtst  let  we  hava  a  greater  share  of 
tteStata'a  ^raalth  than  moat  of  the  other 
dlatrteta  and  pay  taxea  in  proportion.  How- 
ever, we  reall  le  that  It  would  be  a  very  short- 
sighted pollc '  to  buUd  up  a  few  superachools 
In  our  dlstn  ci  and  leave  other  school  sys- 
toma  In  thi  State  Impoverlahed.  Many 
■latea  throu  fbout  the  Nation  now  operate 
««  the  princi  ;)le  oT  sharing  the  ta«  wealth  to 
paoduee  equ  Jlty  in  educauonal  opportiml- 
tlaa  In  puhll  t  aebools  throughout  the  State. 
TiM  aaraa  rai  ■ealng  ahouM  hold  true  for  the 
eotutry  as  a  whole. 

(d>  If  modem  tnmaportatloa  and  com- 
munication I  tave  mMla  thla  one  world,  then 
wa  In  the  Ui  litad  Stataa  llva  In  each  other's 
back  yard.  ^  7a  are  Intardapandent  In  every- 
tlilBt  «•  dc.  Oae  section  of  tha  country 
lag  lahlnd  another  aaetlosi  without 
the  whole  country  down.  Thla  Is 
lr«e  tn  tha  i  laid  of  Induatry  and  trade  and 
It  Is  even  mara  true  In  the  field  of  educa- 


tloQ.  Tba  tranamlMlon  and  exchange  at 
Maaa  and  cultural  achlaeamanta  U  the  great- 
aat  aonre*  of  wealth  of  thla  or  any  other  na- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  the  relatively 
amaU  Investment  which  la  involved  in  thla 
bill  will  yield  the  graataat  dlvldenda  ever 
known  to  tha  United  Statea  of  America.  Aa 
graat  reaervolrs  of  mental  Ingenuity  are  de- 
veloped In  our  poorer  Statea.  they  will  begin 
to  carry  their  own  financial  load  ~.nd  will 
eventually  contribute  a  stirplus  to  the  Na- 
tion's wealth.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
studied  this  situation  who  Is  doubtful  about 
the  returita  of  thla  inveetment. 

(e)  Pederal  aid  to  education  la  not  an 
Innovation  In  American  history.  We  hava 
benefited  from  more  than  150  Federal  aid 
bills  during  the  past  160  years  During  the 
period  between  1785  and  1945  there  were  31 
major  educational  enactments.  One  of  the 
latest  is  the  OI  bill  of  rlghu  which  was  made 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  In  1944.  In 
looking  back  over  this  Nation's  history,  one 
cannot  place  a  value  on  our  land -grant  col- 
legea.  our  vocational  education  program,  the 
OI  bill  of  rights,  or  the  other  enactmenu 
mentioned  above.  Kven  the  material  value 
la  too  great  to  be  measured.  Actually.  H.  R. 
1870  fiu  Into  thla  great  traditional  pattern 
of  education  in  the  United  States. 

3.  rXSXBAL  Am  AJIV  aXATia'   B»HT8 

(a)  Thla  bill  baa  vary  aaaloualy  guarded  tha 
rlghta  of  our  Individual  Stataa.  Although  we 
have  a  general  over-all  pattern  of  education. 
atlU  Msh  Mnto  haa  grown  up  with  lu  own 
tradttiaaa  aad  haa  a  peculiar  contribution  to 
make  to  the  cultture  and  security  of  the  Na* 
tlon.  This  bill  sutes  speclcally  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  not  "seek  to  control  in 
any  manner,  or  preacrlba  requlrementa  with 
rsapaat  to.  or  authorlaa  any  department. 
agency,  odlcer.  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statea  to  direct,  supervise,  or  control  In  any 
matuier.  or  prescribe  any  requirements  with 
respect  to.  the  admlnlatration.  the  personnel. 
the  curriculum,  the  Instruction,  the  methoda 
of  Instruction,  or  the  materials  of  Instruc- 
tion, nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  act  be 
Interpreted  or  cooatruad  to  imply  or  require 
any  change  In  any  State  constitution  pre- 
requisite to  any  State  sharing  the  benefiu  of 
this  act." 

(b)  This  bill  is  so  worded  as  to  encourage 
the  initiative  of  Individual  States  and  pro- 
vides for  an  element  of  comparison  and  com- 
petition with  other  States  in  educational 
achievements.  There  are  three  paramount 
factors  Involved  In  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  which  will  go  to  the  Individual  States. 
First  Is  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17.  second  is  the  effort  that 
each  State  makes,  and  third  Is  the  ability 
of  the  Individual  State  to  provide  for  educa- 
tional opportunities.  The  normal  effort  of 
any  given  State  is  Judged  to  be  2.2  percent 
of  its  total  income  for  educational  purposes. 
Incidentally,  the  average  effort  for  the  Statea 
at  the  present  time  is  1.1  percent  of  total 
Income  for  ed\icatlonal  purpoeea.  so  you  see 
the  individual  States  are  stimulated  to  make 
a  greater  effort  on  their  own.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  any  Bute  falla 
below  2.2  percent  then  the  amount  of  money 
coming  froaa  tha  Federal  Government  Is  re- 
duced proportlODally.  Consequently,  the 
panaltf  for  dropping  below  the  normal  effort 
la  tfaa^ned  to  encourage  State  Initiative. 
Thla  la  aa  It  should  be  In  my  opinion.  It  waa 
Intcreatlng  to  note  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Poat  recently  by  Walter  Llppmann 
In  which  he  waa  pointing  out  that  the  poorer 
Stataa  that  have  the  lowest  educational 
Btandarda  are  in  tha  hlghaat  bracket  of  ef- 
fort— that  Is.  the  hlghaat  proportion  of  their 
tax  dollar  goea  for  educational  purpoetis. 

(c)  I  believe  that  we  can  dispel  our  feara 
about  the  Pederal  Government  usurping 
Bute  powers  In  this  field  of  activity  when 
we  atudy  our  vocational-training  program 
for  adulta  which  receives  Kderal  aid.  I  have 
never  heard  a  complaint  about  the  Federal 
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pulaory  atock -reduction  program  without 
making  any  provlalon  for  subatltuto  voca- 
tions. Moat  Navahoa  are  sick,  hungry,  and 
mlaarably  housed.  In  1940  the  average  per 
oaplta  Income  was  180.89.  as  compared  with 
•  national  average  of  $861  for  that  year. 
Eren  including  the  value  of  home-grown 
products,  food  consumed  was  only  about  11 
per  week  per  capita,  which  comprtaed  leaa 
than  14100  calories.  The  Navaho  Reservation 
haa  become  "America's  black  spot" — and  the 
blame  for  this  condition  rests  sq\uu«ly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Washington.  The  time  haa 
come  for  a  show-down.  We  Intend  to  find 
out.  definitely,  if  a  treaty  entered  Into  by 
the  United  Statea  la  worth  the  paper  It  la 
written  upon. 

I  am  apeaking  for  a  large  group  of  Navaho 
marlnea  who  were  trained  under  my  direc- 
tion for  secret  oommunlcatlon  in  their  native 
tong:ua— A  aanrlce  that  materially  shortened 
our  war  agalnat  Japan,  saved  thousands  of 
American  Uvea,  and  blUloru  of  American  dol- 
lars. Man;  of  those  Navaho  marines  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  battlefield  to 
uphold  the  princlplea  of  International  moral- 
ity and  Impartial  Justice.  The  survivors  hava 
returned  home  to  find  conditlona  on  the  rea* 
ervatlon  even  worse  than  they  were  when 
they  antarad  tha  aarvlce.  and  they  know  that 
the  aola  blame  reata  with  thn  United  Statea 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  they  see  our 
Government  pointing  a  finger  of  scorn  at 
other  nations  who  violate  treatlea.  la  It  not 
entirely  logical  for  them  to  reach  a  bitter 
concUislon  that  Uncle  Sam  la  a  plain,  un- 
varnished hypocrite? 

Prompt  and  decialva  action  by  Congress  on 
the  Navaho  problem  la  Imperative.  There 
must  be  no  further  economy  at  the  expense 
of  covenants  entered  Into  by  Washington. 
Preliminary  estimates  show  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $50,000,000  will  be  required 
to  aatabllah  the  school  facilities  promised  by 
the  treaty  of  1828.  Disaster  to  this  outstand- 
ing nation  of  first  Amerlcatu  must  be  averted 
by  a  comprehensive  program  of  development 
for  their  reservation.  To  be  sure  it  will  be 
costly — but  America  has  always  been  lavish 
with  her  gifts  to  the  "needy"  In  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  However,  In  this  ease,  we 
are  not  appealing  for  generosity.  We  are  In- 
alatlng.  Mr.  Poulbom,  that  the  United  States 
Government  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations. 


World  Trade  Week— SUtement  of 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAIV 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le«ve  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  Honorable  George  C.  Marshall.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ob- 
servance of  World  Trade  Week,  May  18- 
24.  1947: 

The  keynote  of  World  Trade  Week  In  1947 
Is  World  Trade  Unites  Nations;  a  theme 
particularly  appropriate  for  a  time  when  the 
need  for  unity  among  pe<^es  is  more  vital 
than  ever  before  in  history.  National  lead- 
ers are  urgently  aeeklng  unity  in  all  the 
fields  of  International  relations — political,  se- 
curity, and  economic.  Economic  confilct  and 
trade  wars  invariably  set  the  stage  for  politi- 
cal disunity. 

Bepreaentatlvea  of  18  trading  nations  are 
mawttng  now  in  Geneva  in  a  concerted  effort 
to  achieve  unity  through  expansion  of  world 


trade  and  the  resulting  Increases  In  produc- 
tkMi,  employment,  and  improvement  of  living 
standards  in  all  countries. 

Although  the  United  Statea  Government 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  bringing  about 
this  meeting,  a  stxx^essful  conclusion  can 
only  be  realized  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  participating  nations.  At  Geneva  these 
countries  are  seeking  to  lower  excessive  trade 
barriers  and  are  engaged  in  drafting  a  char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization, 
to  Insure  International  coofteration  in  com- 
merce. Agreement  on  this  charter  will  mark 
a  great  step  toward  economic  stability  and 
tha  oonunon  aecurlty. 


Fam  Income  Mast  Be  Kept  Hi^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

or  nxiNcis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  a  Midwestern 
State.  I  often  wonder,  during  the  few 
moments  of  relaxation  which  a  Con- 
gressman has.  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  war  is  over,  but  the  promised 
postwar  peace  for  which  many  of  our 
young  men  gave  their  lives  is  still  in  the 
distant  future.  The  recent  demand  of 
the  President  for  financial  and  even 
military  aid  to  Greece,  the  prospective 
demand  of  other  nations  for  similar  aid, 
and  other  factors,  such  as  our  own  na- 
tional debt  of  $260,000,000  000,  indicate 
that  there  are  many  problems  ahead. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feel  that  all 
is  lost.  I  have  an  abundant  faith  in  our 
American  system  of  government  and  our 
potential  resources  from  which  to  repay 
the  national  debt  while  at  the  same  time 
having  a  period  of  prosperity  and  full 
employment. 

The  United  States  has  6  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world  but  our  effi- 
ciency and  natural  resources  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  produce  and  consume 
25  percent  of  the  world's  production  of 
physical  goods.  This,  In  terms  of  pro- 
duction and  price,  represents  roughly  47 
percent  of  the  world's  dollar  business. 
Last  year  our  Nation  had  a  national  in- 
come of  $165,000,000,000.  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  maintain  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  terms  of  goods 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  people.  To  obtain 
this  huge  production  we  spent  less  than 
5  percent  of  our  national  income  for  im- 
ports of  products  to  supplonent  our  own 
natural  resources.  With  such  abun- 
dance It  would  appear  that  there  la  no 
need  to  fear  the  future  if  we  operate  the 
United  States  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

To  me  that  means  a  program  along 
economic  lines,  and  fiscal  policies  which 
will  make  it  pt^sible  for  our  annual  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  to  create 
a  national  income  large  enough  for  jk-os- 
perlty  and  a  solvent  national  budget.  It 
is  up  to  us  Members  of  Congress  to  in- 
itiate such  a  program.  Surely  it  does 
not  make  soise  to  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent or  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
for  the  United  States  to  have  a  depns- 
sion.  -  With  the  resources  to  produce  95 
percent  of  everything  we  need  within  cur 


own  Nation  ours  Is  a  protilem  of  bast- 
ness  management. 

We  all  remember  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  and  many  of  us  remember  the 
depression  in  1930-31.  A  repetition  of 
those  depressions  must  be  avoided  at  iJl 
costs. 

We  also  remember  the  d^ys  of  the  so- 
called  New  Deal  or  the  lend -spend  pro- 
gram with  all  its  fallacies  and  ideologies, 
many  ot  which  are  not  yet  extinct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  we  are  stfll 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  should  take 
the  time  out  to  get  our  bearings  in  order 
that  we  may  return  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  NaUon  was 
founded. 

Banjamin  Pranklln,  one  of  those  Im- 
mortals who  guided  this  Nation  in  its 
early  history,  once  said  approximately 
that  a  nation  can  become  wealthy  in  one 
of  three  ways: 

First.  By  war  or  by  taking  away  the 
wealth  that  other  nations  possess. 

Second.  By  trade,  which  to  make  a 
profit  requires  cheating. 

Third.  By  the  development  Oi  agricul- 
ture or  the  planting  of  seeds  which  create 
new  wealth  as  if  by  a  miracle. 

With  the  United  States  having  the 
finest  form  of  government  in  the  world 
and  resources  which  have  given  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  known  to  man 
we  should  avoid  the  first  method. 

In  my  opinion,  our  present  course, 
that  of  trjrtng  to  expand  our  trade  with 
other  nations,  is  one  fraught  with  many 
pitfalls  and  danger  of  financial  losses. 
I  agree  with  Franklin  in  regard  to  be- 
coming a  wealthy  nation  through  trade. 
I.  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  have  the  United 
States  to  become  rich  by  exploiting  other 
nations.  Trade  is  essentially  the  ex- 
change of  goods,  and  If  we  give  and  re- 
ceive equal  value  there  is  no  profit.  We 
can,  of  course,  trade  for  things  which 
we  need,  but  in  doing  so  we  should  not 
expect  to  take  in  exchange  the  goods 
produced  by  slave  labor  or  by  interna- 
tional investors  bent  on  exploiting  other 
nations. 

Our  course  should  be  to  expand  and 
develop  our  agricultural  resources,  the 
greatest  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
thus  bringing  about  an  ever-recturlng 
cycle  of  new  wealth  with  each  new  crop. 
That  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  United  States  grew  and  prospered. 
If  we  carry  through  on  our  present  at- 
tempts to  expand  our  foreign  trade  we 
must  take  in  exchange  farm  products 
from  a  world  that  is  hungry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  85  percent  of  the  econ- 
omy of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  based  on 
production  of  farm  products.  Expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade,  therefore,  must 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
agricultural  industry.  In  displacing  our 
own  agriculture  we  will  destroy  the  very 
source  of  wealth  which  we  need  to  re- 
main a  iH-osperous  nation.  To  do  so  will 
mean  financial  ruin  and  economic  chaos 
for  the  United  States. 

My  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
definite  and  factual.  In  1941.  testimony 
was  presented  before  a  committee  of 
Congress,  in  which  It  was  pointed  out 
tl^t  in  the  United  States  we  have  $7 
of  national  income  for  each  $1  of  gross 
farm  income:  and  that  if  we  didn't  have 
the  initial  dollar  of  farm  inomie  we 
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not  haVe  the  $7  of  national  In- 
To  me  the  reading  of  this  tesU- 
ibony  VM  rev  }lutk>nary  In  its  apturoach 
our  econoiilc  problems.    Since  that 
the  Raw  Materials  National  Council 
of  Sioux  Clt:  .  Iowa,  has  contlnuoatly 
reiterated   ths    ratio   of    approximately 
I  to  7.    Other  i  hurt  taken  It  up  and  Tcm 
Under,  aeentary  of  Agriculture  from 
the  frcftt  Staie  of  Georgia,  has  used  It 
In  his  markei  bulletin.    To  my  knowl- 
edge the  relai  lonship  has  never  been  re- 
futed.   I  hav  >  attended  several  meetings 
at    which    C  irl    H.    Wllken.    economic 
analyst  for  the  Sioux  City  orfaniiatlon. 
has  piesente(   a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
formula.     It  lot  only  sounds  logical  but 
•e«Bs  to  be  supported  by  the  facts.    I 
iMift  penoni  lly  checked  the  records  of 
the  United    kates  and  find  that  this 
•even-tunes  t  urn  of  our  farm  income  has 
been  In  exist  »nce  for  the  25-year  period 
mi-46.    Duj  ing  this  period  we  have  had 
proapertly.  d  ;presslon,  and  war.    And.  in 
spite  of  all  s  ;)eclal  legislation  for  labor. 
afrtcuJture.  i  nd  the  lend-spend  program. 
the  ratio  of  11  of  gross  farci  Income  and 
$7  of   national   Income   has   continued 
Without  Intel  ruption. 

Mr.  Speak  ;r.  there  are  those  who  ask 
the  question.  Does  the  farm  Income  come 
first?  To  mi>  that  question  is  academic. 
The  growing  of  crops  and  livestock  must 
prwede  the  operation  of  approximately 
7f  percent  cf  our  economy  engaged  in 
the  pcDductii  tn.  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  1  innoal  products  of  our  soil. 
Suppose  we  rare  to  discontinue  ascrlcul- 
tore  In  the  Jnited  SUtes.  Our  Nation 
soon  b  i  a  land  of  hunger  and  want. 
A  Hw  day  i  ago,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
lent  pi  esented  to  the  House  Com- 
on  Ag  ricuJture  by  Mr.  Wilken.  In 
his  stateiiier  t  he  offered.  In  conjunction 
wttil  Dr.  Joh  n  Lee  Coulter,  to  appear  be- 
fore any  con  mittee  of  Congress  with  de- 
tailed dau  IS  to  the  Lnportance  of  ag- 
riculture in  our  oeonomy.  Dr.  John  Lee 
Coulter  is  co  osktawd  one  of  the  leading 
factual  econimlsts  In  the  United  States 
and  has  a  record  of  which  any  man 
might  be  praud.  In  my  opinion,  these 
two  men  ha^  e  carried  on  the  most  com- 
study  0  r  our  economy  that  has  ever 
made.  I  feel  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Stata  need  their  help  and  as 
Members  of  Congress  I  feel  that  we 
ahanld  avail  ouiaeh>o>  of  the  Informa- 
tiOB  which  t  ley  can  five  us.  To  me  the 
ratio  of  $1  0  r  gross  farm  in  *ome  and  $7 
of  national  ncome  will  dear  away  our 
econ<»nic  co  ifuskm  and  open  up  a  new 
era  of  prosf  attf  for  ourselves  and  the 
of  the  ittfld. 

r.  apoak  T.  with  this  positive  ratio  In 
,e»  pr  >per  prleeo  for  our  agrlcxil- 
tval  produc  ion  become  a  must  measure. 
A  prospenw  t  agriculture  will  mean  a 
prosperOMs  I  nlted  States  as  a  foundation 
for  tho  nonpamtSon  of  the  economy  of 
tht  xwt  Of 
asif -evident 
permanent 


ho  world.  It  ought  to  be 
hat  we  cannot  bring  about 
-ecovery  for  ths  world  toy 


giving  our  gMds  away  or 


which  wiU 
hdp  tho  rss 


bo  pr  ipcr 


•erer  be  ngmUL    We  must 
of  the  world  to  help  Itself. 
With  M  ponjent  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
•iitanlture  the  first  step 
agrlcultiiral  prices  so 
that  they  njay  earn  the  income  to  ex- 
pand thoir  v^roductlon.   This  will  re<iulre 


many  years,  but  with  a  steady  and  con- 
stant Income  from  agriculture  a  war-torn 
world  can  rel)uild  a  new  era  upon  the 
wreckage  of  war  and  exploitation.  The 
ratio  of  our  own  agricultural  Income  to 
national  income  can  be  used  as  the  yard- 
stick to  measure  the  economy  of  every 
nation.  Instead  of  economic  confusion 
we  can  rebuild  the  world  with  arithme- 
tic as  a  guide  and  economics  will  become 
a  science  Instead  of  ccmflictlng  theories 
based  on  greed  and  wishful  thinking. 

With  80  percent  of  our  labor  force  en- 
gaged in  other  work  than  agriculture 
they  think  in  terms  of  cheap  food.    The 
seven-times  turn  of  gross  farm  income 
proves  to  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  tikeap  fooci.    As  farm  prices  decline 
beOMPS  of  the  seven-times  turn  of  the 
farm  dollar  all  Incomes  decrease  in  ratio, 
and  the  cost  of  living  when  measured  in 
terms  of  per  capita  incomes  does  not  de- 
crease with  lower  farm  prices.    For  ex- 
ample. I  have  the  record  of  food  expendi- 
tures for  3  years  on  the  basis  of  percent- 
age of  national   Income.    In   1929  the 
American    people   spent    $19,000,000,000 
for  food,  or  22.8  percent  of  our  national 
income  of  $83,300,000,000.    In  1932.  the 
low  point  of  farm  prices  during  the  de- 
pression,   we   spent    $12,100,000,000   for 
food,  or  30.3  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come   of    $39  900.000.000.     In    1945    we 
spent  $31000.000300  for  food,  or   19.7 
percent  of  the  natkmal  income  of  $161.- 
000.000.000.    All    of    these    figures    are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Conunerce. 

To  me  they  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
seven-times  turn  of  the  farm  dollar  and 
the  precedence  of  farm  income  for  na- 
tional prosperity.  As  farm  prices  go  up 
we  create  tlie  national  income  with 
which  to  buy  the  food  and  the  additional 
income  for  durable  goods  and  services. 
With  low  farm  prices  we  approach  an 
existence  standard  of  Uving.  This  fact 
is  clearly  proved  throughout  the  world. 
With  agricultural  prices  in  the  Par  East 
and  China  creating  an  Income  of  less 
than  20  cents  per  dsiy  there  can  be  noth- 
iag  else  than  hunger  and  starvation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade  turn  of  the 
farm  dollar  clearly  proves  the  fallacy  of 
our  foreign  economic  policy.  The  State 
Department  is  making  every  effort  to  re- 
duce our  tariffs,  which  will  in  turn  reduce 
our  farm  prices  to  world  levels.  The 
result  will  eventually  be  another  depres- 
sion becaUM  of  a  reduced  farm  income. 
Our  loss  in  national  Income  will  be  in  a 
sevenfold  ratio  to  the  reduction  In  our 
farm  price  level  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
petition of  an  existence  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  other  nations.  Then  we  will 
boeoMe  fertile  soil  for  the  Ideologies  of 
communism.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  reahse  that  the 
Communists  believe  that  free  trade  Is 
the  road  to  commimlsm.  Por  the  in- 
formation of  the  Memk>ers  of  Congress 
I  would  like  to  poUst  out  that  Karl  Marx 
In  a  speech  at  Brussels  in  the  nineteenth 
century  favored  free  trade.  Not.  how- 
ever, to  promote  world  peace.  Marx  fa- 
vored free  trade  because  he  felt  that  the 
destructive  results  of  such  a  policy  would 
hasten  the  day  of  the  economic  revolu- 
Uon.  The  bankruptcy  and  poverty  in 
tho  rest  of  the  world  would  Indicate  that 
Marx  was  right 
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portanee  of  raw  material  income.  The  record 
of  the  ITnited  States  for  28  years  proves  that 
larm  Income  is  the  governing  factor  In  our 
economy  In  a  ratio  of  1-7.  In  other  words, 
that  each  SI  of  gross  farm  income  wOl  gen- 
erate $7  of  national  income. 

We  find  also  that  the  combined  farm  and 
mineral  Income  or  the  Income  from  new 
wealth  production  constitutes  the  profit  of 
our  annual  economic  cycle. 

In  other  words,  this  drive  to  reduce  raw- 
OMiliil  prloaa  means  a  reduction  in  oiir  na- 
tloaol  tooome  and  a  reduction  in  our  annual 
profit  on  all  capital  Investment. 

As  you  luiow,  we  have  a  naticmal  debt  of 
$200,000,000,000.  If  this  debt  is  to  be  serv- 
iced and  repaid  It  must  be  from  the 
production  of  new  wealth  from  our  natural 
resources.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal 
budget  requires  approximately  20  percent  of 
each  dollar  of  national  income. 

If  our  national  income  is  reduced  to  |100.- 
000,000.000  we  will  have  to  pay  33  percent 
at  each  dollar  of  national  Income  to  meet 
the  Federal  budget.  Such  a  condition  is  un- 
thinkable and  we  would  find  ovirselves  In  a 
state  of  financial  chaos. 

la  some  way  or  other  the  Members  of 
OoBgran  from  our  raw-material  producing 
States  must  organize  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  1820  cry  "we  must  come  back  to  nor- 
malejr"  which  brought  on  the  drop  In  farm 
prices  and  the  closing  of  many  of  our  banks 
In  the  Midwest  and  other  raw-materlta  pro- 
ducing States.'  The  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  Midwest.  South,  and  West  mxist  Join 
together  to  stop  this  move  before  another 
depression  is  upon  us. 

Farm  prices  and  the  price  of  other  raw- 
materlal  products  mtut  remain  high  if  we 
are  to  have  the  national  income  to  meet  our 
national  debt  and  maintain  otir  standard  of 
living.  Not  until  our  national  debt  has  been 
matarlally  reduced  should  we  think  In  terms 
Of  lowar  prices. 

I  (eel  that  the  attitude  of  those  who  wish 
lower  prices  is  the  result  of  the  economic 
fallacy  that  living  costs  are  too  high.  This 
Is  not  the  case.  Higher  farm  prices  ratio 
Into  Increased  per  capita  Income  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  buying  power  today,  we  have  a 
lower  percentage  of  our  national  Income  go- 
ing for  food  than  in  either  1929  or  1932.  The 
actual  figures  are  as  follows: 

1929:  22.8  percent  of  the  national  Income 
was  spent  for  food. 

1882:  20.3  percent  of  the  natloaal  Income 
spent  for  food. 

IMS:    19.7  percent  of  the  national  Income 
spent  for  food. 

Lower  raw-material  prices  will  mean  a  lower 
national  income  and  a  stirpliu  from  under- 
constmiptlon,  a  depression  and  the  collapse 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  you  can  point 
out  the  danger  to  those  whom  you  represent 
and  also  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
demand  for  lower  prices,  the  road  to  a  de- 
pression. 

Toura. 

Carl  H.  Wnjoor. 
Economic  Analyst,  Raw  MaterMa 
National    Council.    Sious    City, 
towa. 


WHl  the  CMiferees  Nallify  Labor 
LefislatioB? 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1947 

Mr.    BREHM.    liir.    Speaker,    during 
the  days  and  weeks  In  which  I  was  using 


my  best  efforts  to  help  write  labor-man- 
agement relations  legislation,  I  did  not 
concern  myself  with  attempting  to  write 
legislation  which  President  Truman 
would  sign  or  (me  for  which  certain 
Members  of  the  other  body  would  vote, 
In  order  to  override  a  veto.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  Interested  in  three  basic  objectives. 

First.  I  was  interested  in  the  workers 
themselves — In  seeing  that  they  were 
dignified  and  given  some  individuality 
and  in  helping  to  protect  them  from  ex- 
lirioitation  by  certain  unscrupulous  labor 
leaders  as  well  as  to  protect  them  from 
being  used  as  chattels  by  certain  un- 
scrupulous industrialists. 

Secondly,  I  was  interested  in  protect- 
ing an  innocent  public  of  125,000,000 
Americans,  who  belong  to  no  trade- 
unions  but  who  have  been  punished  and 
caused  to  suffer  many  times  because  of 
pig-headedness  of  both  labor  leaders  and 
industrialists;  and 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Interested 
in  seeing  that  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment were  given  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
timlties  under  the  law  In  defining  unfair 
labor  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  and  still  am  posi- 
tive in  my  own  mind  that  if  we  give  to 
the  individual  worker  the  right,  without 
fear  of  coercion  or  Intimidation,  to  ex- 
press himself  freely  and  openly  without 
fear  of  losing  his  job  or  being  discrim- 
inated against  In  some  other  way.  as 
weU  as  permit  him  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  that  the  rank-and-file 
workers  themselves  will  correct  many  of 
the  evils  which  undoubtedly  now  exL>t 
between  labor  and  management.  In  an 
effort  to  do  just  that  for  the  working 
men  and  women  we  wrote  into  the  House 
bill  18  provisions  which  we  termed  "a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  workingman."  To 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  Is  the 
heart  of  the  bill  and  primarily  the  pro- 
vision which  caused  me  to  support  the 
House  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  retain  those 
rights  for  the  individual  worker,  the 
second  objective  which  I  had  In  mind, 
namely,  of  protecting  an  Innocent  public, 
will  automatically  be  achieved  or  ac- 
complished. So  far  as  my  third  objec- 
tive was  concerned,  namely,  between  la- 
bor leaders  and  industrialists,  if  they  are 
given  equal  rights  to  sit  down  and  bar- 
gain collectively  across  a  table.  I  have  no 
fear  that  either  one  of  them  will  be 
pushed  aroimd  very  much.  I  am  con- 
fident that  both  of  them  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  a 
person  cannot  believe  evenrthing  which 
he  reads  in  the  papers,  but  in  Sunday's 
paper,  Monday's  paper,  and  yesterday's 
paper  I  noted  wherein  certain  of  the 
House  conferees  on  ttie  pending  labor 
legislation  have  stated  that  they  were 
willing  to  concede  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  is  contained  In  the  House  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  based  my  entire  argu- 
ment for  supporting  this  bill  on  that 
bill  of  rights.  I  mailed  out  71,000 
speeches  stating  the  18  basic  funda- 
mental rights  which  were  accorded  to 
the  rank-and-file  workers.  I  received 
back  two  postal  cards  and  one  letter  dis- 
agreeing with  my  position.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
the  people  of  America  do  not  give  very 


nrach  of  a  hoot  for  any  national  or  In- 
ternational labor  leader  and  are  almost 
equally  indifferent  toward  certain  over- 
lord industrialists.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  they,  like  myself,  are  Interested  In 
the  underdog.  Those  folks  who  many 
times  are  called  out  on  strike,  receive 
decreased  pay  checks,  are  forced  and 
compelled  to  walk  picket  lines,  contrary 
to  their  own  best  judgment,  but  who 
because  of  the  fear  of  being  penalized 
or  punished  by  their  leaders  go  along 
meekly  and  calmly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  owes  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  folks  back  home — to  the 
folks  of  America  whom  we  are  honestly 
and  ccmscientiously  trying  to  serve,  at 
least  we  have  taken  an  oath  to  serve  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  are  not 
being  true  to  those  folks  or  true  to  our 
oath  or  obligations  if  in  writing  any  leg- 
islation we  bring  in  the  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  to 
some  Member  of  the  other  body,  or  to 
some  labor  leader  or  to  some  industrial- 
ist. The  question  which  we  must  ask 
oiu-selves  is.  Will  this  legislation  protect 
the  American  public  and  those  who  are 
responsible  for  production  in  order  that 
the  public  may  not  be  punished,  or  their 
safety  and  interest  jeopardized  I,  for 
one,  am  perfectly  willing  to  assume  my 
full  responsibility  and  to  vote  for  a  bill 
which  in  my  himible  opinion  will  accom- 
plish these  things  which  are  most  cer- 
tainly needed,  and  the  testimony  which 
our  Labor  Committee  received  proved  Is 
needed,  than  I  would  to  vote  for  a  ges- 
ture of  a  bill  just  for  fear  the  President 
might  veto  it  or  one  or  two  Members  of 
the  other  body,  who  seem  to  take  delight 
in  running  off  the  reservation,  would  not 
support.  That  is  their  responsibility  and 
not  mine.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  going 
to  protect  the  workers  from  paying  ex- 
orbitant Initiation  fees,  as  much  as 
$1,500  in  some  instances,  as  well  as  ex- 
orbitant union  dues;  If  we  are  going  to 
permit  mass  picketing  and  violence;  if 
we  are  not  going  to  protect  the  Individual 
worker  and  his  family  from  intimidation, 
coercion,  yes,  and  even  from  assault;  if 
we  are  not  going  to  give  the  worker  the 
right  to  go  to  and  from  his  work  with- 
out being  molested  in  that  journey;  in 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  still 
going  to  permit  the  worker  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  certain  of  his  leaders  and  used 
as  a  chattel  by  certain  industrialists, 
just  what  have  we  done  in  this  bill  ex- 
cept to  appease  certain  leaders  and  cer- 
tain industrialists.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for 
one,  am  opposed  to  any  program  of  ap- 
peasement for  anyone;  either  a  thing  is 
right  or  It  is  wrong  and  I,  for  one.  have 
always  taken  a  stand  one  way  or  the 
other  and  have  avoided  appeasement. 
I  trust  that  I  may  always  continue  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  give  the  power  of  in- 
junction to  the  Federal  courts  wherein 
we  state  that  if  and  when  conditions 
arise  which  seem  to  jeopardise  or  inter- 
fere with  the  public,  health,  safetj.  and 
interest,  that  the  President  may  do  so- 
and-so.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  that  power 
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glv  !n  to  hlin  in  th«  Constltu- 


whlch  seeing  to 
the  Nation. 


when  any  condition  ariaea 


the  welfare  of 


to  itep  IB  and  take  appro- 
ivlate  acti(n.    He  does  not  need  any 
power  of  In  iuoeUon  from  this  Congress 
to  do  those  tlitegs  which  on  their  face 
fHtte  evldetitly  are  not  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  th4  Nation.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
convinced,   is  previously  stated,  that  if 
the  same  r  ghts  of  free  ipeach  are  ac- 
corded to  n  anacement  as  Is  accorded  to 
labor  leadei  s.  namely  that  they  can  ap- 
pear before  their  workers  and  aUte  their 
side  of  the  question.  Just  as  bibor  lead- 
ers state  th»ir  side,  and  that  the  work- 
ers are  thei  i  free  by  secret  ballot  to  vote 
without   feur    of    reprisal   from   either 
t  or  labor,  that  we  will  get 
nlffh  y  well  In  this  country. 
If r.  Spea  cer.  we  are  not  going  to  ac- 
MBpllsh  tie  objective  or  the   purpose 
wiilch  we  ^  ad  in  mind  by  attempting  to 
pass  legisl]  tion  which  will  punish  cer- 
tain labor  leaders.    We  have  seen  that 
tried  in  tie  past— we  saw  It  In  Pitts- 
burgh, whire  the  leader  was  arrested 
ard  put  ill  Jail.     Did  that  solve  any- 
thing?    It   did   not:    it  simply  caused 
thoimnds  tf  workers  to  walk  off  the  Job 
and  to  atagr  ofl  the  Job  in  protest  he- 
ader had  been  arrested.    I 
convinced  that  thousands  of  those 
rho  walkejl  off  the  Job  did  so  involun- 
tarily ilBMiir  because  they  feared  the 
coosequcofss  U  they  spoke  up  or  con- 
tinued to  «  ork. 

Now.  Mi.  Speaker.  If  certain  articles 
wIMb  I  Im  »•  aaen  in  the  paper  are  true. 
It  woold  sppear  that  certain  members 
of  the  conf  erees  are  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  aolutit  n  or  produce  a  bill  which  will 
plean  th<  President  of  the  United 
States,  whi  :h  will  please  two  or  three  wild 
TTi^ittangi  B  the  other  body,  which  will 
not  be  too  "epublve  to  labor  leaders,  and 
which  will  pacify  certain  industrialists. 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  to  be  the 
objective  cf  the  conferees  they  are  not 
fotng  to  sccompllsh  anything  worth 
while,  so  fu-  as  settling  labor-manage- 
ment diffeiences  are  concerned.  Even  If 
the  Presld?nt  would  sign  it.  and  even 
though  ceitain  labor  leaders  and  indus- 
triaUets  ^rere  apparently  appeased, 
nothing  w(  luld  be  settled  and  the  argu- 
ments would  go  on  as  before,  with  the 
public  holding  the  bag. 

Mr.  Bpeeper,  I  do  not  want  to  say  posi- 
tively that  I  will  not  support  the  report 
of  the  con  erees  If  the  bill  of  rights  for 
workin  i  men  and  women  Is  stricken 
the  b  11.  but  I  do  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  it  will  le  mighty  hard  for  me  to  sup- 
port It  if  his  provision  Is  stricken.  It 
would  certainly  put  me  In  a  most  em- 
barrasslBC  poaltlon  to  base  everything 
upon  the  f  set  that  something  had  been 
done  for  t  te  workers  which,  if  granted. 
would,  in  I  Ly  opinion,  protect  the  public, 
and  then  t  >  have  that  provision  stricken 
from  the  lUl  and  still  expect  me  to  go 
along  with  it. 

NOW.  Mr]  Speaker,  if  we  are  not  pleas- 
ing either  labor  leaders  or  management; 
U  «•  are  not  granting  constitutional 
rights  to  tlie  workers:  and  if  a  long-suf- 
fering pub  Ic  Is  not  being  granted  relief 


under  this  proposed  legislation,  then  Just 
for  whom  are  we  attempting  to  legis- 
late? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  be  that  the  papers 
are  not  correct  in  their  quotes;  at  least  I 
do  not  Intend  to  definitely  commit  my- 
self until  I  have  read  the  report  and  ana- 
lyzed the  bill  which  comes  from  the  con- 
ferees. However,  again  I  say  that  if  the 
bill  of  rights  Is  stricken  from  the  House 
bill  It  will  be  mighty  hard  for  me  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report  unless  it  does 
more  to  help  settle  labor-management 
relations  problems  than  I  believe  will  be 
accomplished  if  this  provision  is  stricken 
from  the  House  bill  by  the  conferees. 


Siace  Ike  Faltea  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  DtOLUfA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPREBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  problems  confronting  the 
American  people,  today:  the  same  will 
t>e  true  on  tomorrow.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  utterances  of  the  past,  when 
compared  with  the  more  recent  state- 
ments, cause  much  speculation,  and.  in 
some  respects,  much  confusion.  A  very 
interesting  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post,  of  recent  date,  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  relating  to  some  of  these 
statements  which  may  be  of  immediate 
Interest  to  many,  which  I  am  extending 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  herein. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my 

own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of   the 

Rccoao  and  Include  the  article  to  which 

reference  is  made,  as  follows : 

TtwAT  km  ToMoaaow 

(By  Walter  Lappmann) 

SOf  ex  THX  rUlTON 


Nearly  a  year  ago,  at  the  end  of  Jxme,  tb« 
Prune  MlnUter  or  Soutb  Afrtca.  Field  Mar- 
ahal  8mut«.  delivered  an  addreea  at  the  PU- 
grlm'a  dinner  tn  London.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  it  at  the  time,  but  a  ahort  newa 
report  to  the  New  York  Times  aaid  that  he 
had  pictured  "the  world  of  tomorrow  aa  di- 
vided into  two  great  power  group*,  with  tha 
Britlah  grotip  between  them."  and  that  ha 
had  said  that  it  waa  the  taak  of  the  Britlah 
■■pire  to  interpret  "the  one  to  the  other. 
thui  preTenttng  war." 

Tba  BlgnUcance  of  that  statement  waa  not 
appreciated  either  by  the  State  Drpartmant 
or  by  the  American  public,  though  a  state- 
ment of  that  sort  would  not  have  been  mad* 
idly  by  an  Kmpira  statssman  at  a  Pllgrlm'a 
dinner 

PrlBM  Mlalater  fcmota  waa  apeaklug  only 
a  few  mootba  after  ICr.  ChurchlU'a  apeach  at 
Fulton  and  8h<>rtly  after  Secretary  Byrnes 
had  been  converted  to  the  theaia  of  the  Fulton 
apeech  and  had  begun  to  act  on  the  Idea  of 
an  Anglo-amerlcan  front  throughout  the 
world  agalnak  the  Soviet  Union.  The  policy 
of  the  Smuta  Bp«ech  was  so  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Fulton  speech  that  few 
AuMtteaiM  at  the  time  were  wUllng  to  tMlieve 
that  It  waa  more  than  a  vagrant  espreaalon 
ct  a  personal  opinion. 
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rresUcal  SUtM  Alse  Be  CMCtne4  Over 

l^eMtts  et  ijvpivs  ■  etatees 


KXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IN  THB  H008B  OF  BZPRBSENTATTVBB 
Wednesday.  May  7,  t$47 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Monday.  May  19,  edition  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)   Register: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

could  cut  oct  tixis  ezpense  wlthotit  liui  Itug 
the  potato  farmer  we  wotdd  be  dotag  the 
Ration  a  great  servloe.'* 

Finally  he  aaked  this  queatUm:  "Why  talk 
about  price  reduction  when  we  waste  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  pay  out  g80.- 
000.000  in  subsidies,  ship  out  500.000.000 
bushels  of  grain,  catising  our  own  flour  and 
bread  prlcea  to  go  up?" 

Since  Mi.  SHAna  did  not  do  It.  we  invite 
the  TTuman  administration  to  answer  this 
qiiestion  In  the  timely  campaign  It  la  cod- 
ducting  for  lower  pricea. 


A2M7 


or  watrtMm  poTaroaa 

President  Truman  says  he  Is  deeply  con- 
eemed  over  the  reeent  nee  In  farm  land 
prices. 

At  hla  reqoeat  Secretary  of  Agrteifltnre 
Anderson  has  called  a  oonferenee  for  Jtine  0 
which  the  President  hopes  wtll  hrtag  **a 
apedfle  program  of  nethoda  cf  dleeoaragtog 
further  InlUtlon  in  farm  real  estate  prteea 
•ad  tmwlse  ezpanalon  of  farm  debts. " 

Department  of  Agriculture  figurca  show  an 
tnereaee  at  99  percent  in  farm  land  prteea 
over  the  1986-30  Irvri.  of  whlcH  13  pareent 
orcurred  durtng  tbe  past  year. 

President  Truman's  eoocem  may  be  tpiitc 
Justified.  A  wikt  boom  and  terrific  cradi  tn 
farm  land  prlcea  could  leave  many  American 
farmers  in  dtsUeea.  an  experience  whldi  cbbm 
to  laany  after  tbe  Tint  Work!  War. 

However,  tf  tbe  Preaklent  la  eoaicemcd 
aboat  fans  land  pvteaa,  be  aboald  alao  be 
eooeemed  about  anoSber  farm  probtam — tbe 
potato  aarphia.  Tbe  dumping  and  4laatioy- 
tng  of  a  large  quanta  of  potatoca — an  eatl- 
mattrt  60  tens — tn  Baldwin  Ooanty  tbe 
past  week  tmdcraoorea  tbe  potato  surptwa 
problem. 

Secretary  of  Agrtcultore  Anderson  spoke  at 
a  dimier  tn  up-State  New  York  last  week. 
Among  other  tblnffi  he  aald:  "In  reeent 
weeks,  we  have  seen  some  fairly  stiff  attacks 
by  pnaa  and  radio  tipon  farm  prlees  and 
upon  go«veminental  pnoe-eupport  poUeftea. 
We  are  now  aupportlng  the  prloca  of  only 
three  oasnmodttlea:  potatoes,  eggs,  and  dried 
afclm  milk.  Sorely  ttusae  three  oonunodltlea 
cto  not  add  a  great  deal  to  the  eoat  of  Uv- 
in.  •  *  •  It  Is  only  becaoae  we  have  price 
si;^>port  in  the  backgrotmd  that  farmers  dare 
prodwcc  tbe  tmneDdoos  volume  of  food  and 
fiber  they  are  now  turning  owt." 

At  all  eventa.  anrplua  potatoes  produced 
imder  a  prlce-aopport  ptugiam  are  being 
dumped  at  a  time  when  food  la  acutely 
needed  in  varloos  foreign  eoontrles  and  wiaen 
thia  eoimtry  Is  apparently  getting  ready  to 
apeiMl  •MO.OOOXMW  more  in  foreign  relief, 
apart  tram  tbe  ^taOfiOOfiOO  tar  aaaiatance  to 
Oreece  and  Turkey. 

We  wonder  if  thla  atate  of  aSaira  adda  up 
to  much  bt^lneeahke  aenae  In  the  mind  of 
the  average  taxpayer. 

Representative  Paul  W.  SHArm,  Republi- 
can. Michigan,  la  ptiahtng  a  reeolution  for  a 
study  of  the  potato-surplus  problem. 

He  said  tbe  other  day  "the  Department  of 
Agrlctilttire  still  Is  foHowing  a  "plow- 'em 
under'  poUcy  on  potatoes,"  that  the  potato 
surplts  tbto  year  ts  lOOjOOOjOOO  boatoels.  "a 
large  part  of  which  went  to  waste." 

Mr.  Shafer  spoke  also  of  the  cost  of  potato 
prlce-siqiport:  "Thla  year  we  are  spending 
S80.000.000  on  potato-support  prices  liecause 
of  a  100.000.000  bushel  potato  surplus.  Now. 
$80,000,000  may  seem  like  chicken  feed  In 
these  days  of  MUtona  for  loans,  grants,  and 
glfta  to  other  nations,  but  it  Is  still  a  very 
impoeing  sum  to  most  Americana  and  tf  we 
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TS  THE  HODSB  C^  RBPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  AIJfOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  comitry  demands  that  the 
American  people  be  ever  mindftil  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  ctti- 
lenshipt 

A  relentless  omfbct  of  ideologies,  seek- 
ing to  gain  mastery  over  the  minds  of 
men.  rages  in  the  arena  of  world  thought 
and  action.  It  has  never  been  more  true 
than  now  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  I  Am  an 
Ameriean  Day  should  not  be  permitted 
to  subside  with  tbe  conclusion  of  a  for- 
mal celebration.  The  force,  power, 
efficacy,  and  virtue  of  democracy  as  a 
dynamic  living  force  at  work,  at  home 
and  abrottd.  must  be  America's  answer 
to  every  antithetical  concept  or  philoso- 
phy which  seeks  to  overthrofw  our  system 
and  supplant  our  way  of  life. 

Our  obligations  and  responsibilities  as 
Americans,  tbe  fundamental  prizKipIes 
upon  which  they  rest  and  through  which 
our  system  must  endure,  weire  graphical- 
ly analyzed  and  eloquently  proclaimed  in 
a  sound,  iorceiyA,  and  able  address  de- 
livered by  our  distinguished  coHeagQe. 
the  Honorable  Tton  Pickett,  of  Texas, 
May  18,  1047,  at  Roanoke,  Va..  on  the 
occasioix  of  the  celebration  of  I  Am  an 
American  Day. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RaooB».  I  inelDde  Mr.  Picxrt's  ad- 
dress I  Am  an  American: 

Tbe  pbraae  "I  Am  an  American"  haa  a 
connotation  of  its  own  and  a  "'^*»"i"g  dia- 
tinct  to  every  individual  who  gives  voice 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  when  we  speak  those 
woeda  and  realize  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
there  coooes  to  every  individual  a  feeling 
that  wltbin  their  concept  are  certain  funda- 
mental princlplea  and  inalienable  rigtata  that 
we  poeaesB,  as  citizens  of  these  Dnited  States, 
aeparate  and  apart  fxoip  thoae  of  any  otber 
natkn. 

It  would  not  be  luws  to  yon  for  me  to 
relate  the  oetaiis  of  tbe  spontaneous  ortgin 
of  I  Am  an  American  Day  aet  aside  aa  the 
outgrowth  of  scattered  celetaratkms  in  varl- 
out  parts  of  tbe  Matlon,  beginning  aa  long 
ago  as  tbe  year  1916.  It  la  of  no  moment  In 
tbe  fnU  ■aenntng  of  tba  pbraae  that  it  waa 
ftrat  obswvad  by  tba  Immlgratkm  and  Ma- 
torallmtlaB  Dm  lee  in  19M:  or  that  on  May 
%.  IMO.  tbe  third  Sunday  in  May  of  each 


year  waa  est  aside  oActaOy  by  lesuluthiB  of 
the  Congress  and  Presidential  proelaaMtlaii 
as  I  Am  an  Amcrtean  Day.  It 
no  purpoee  to  re>view  fully  In 
moments  tbe  conatttutiOBal  gttarantlea  of 
eitfcenahlp.  wttb  aU  of  the  ImpUed  rlgbta 
and  pilvUegea,  both  to  tbe  native-born  and 
to  those  who  poaaeea  audi  dtJaenablp  by 
naturalization.  Rotwttbstandlng.  artldea  I 
and  n,  together  witta  the  fourtecntb  amend- 
ment, in  tbelr  respective  sictlona  and  clausaa, 
cyprasB  tbe  intent  and  purpoee  of  tbe  framera 
of  the  constitution  and  those  reaponslMs 
for  tbe  amendntents  in  that  regard.  Simi- 
larly, K  ts  of  no  great  eonaequence  that 
tbe  first  NaturallEatlon  Act 
liareh  36.  1790.  Numerous  other  aeta 
paased  shortly  thereafter,  and  tbey  have  liaen 
amended  from  time  to  time. 

It  doea  become  worthy  of  note  to  rcAeet 
upon  the  benefits  bestowed  on  the  dtlnen- 
shlp  cf  this  Nation,  native  bom  or  nat- 
urallaed.  by  reason  of  tbe  extension  ot  tbat 
privilege  to  every  tndtvMtial.  But  In  the 
consideration  of  those  rights  and  prlvtlegea. 
we  must  not  forget  that  every  right  haa  Its 
corresponding  duty  and  every  privilege  baa  Its 
concomitant  responsibility. 

A  small  group  of  men,  Jdbn  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin PranUtn.  Roger  Sherman.  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  the  Incomparable  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  whom  ts  ascribed  the  author- 
ship of  the  document.  In  whose  hands  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  drafttng  and  phrasing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  tbst 
principle  in  mind  throughout  the  disposition 
of  their  labors.  That  fact  beeomee  8^-«vl- 
dent  from  the  reading  of  the  doctnnent  It- 
self. The  second  sentence  reads.  "We  fnAA 
these  truths  to  he  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.  XhMX  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happtneaa.**  When  read  tn 
connection  with  the  last  aentcnce.  "And  fOr 
the  stipport  of  tills  dedaratlon.  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  eacb  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,"  we 
dlacover  a  direct  recognition  of  that  prlnelpie. 
It  la  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Isaltenable 
rl^ts  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  porratt  of 
happiness  carry  with  them  the  duty  on  the 
part  of  all  individuals  to  maintain  those 
rights  with  our  lives,  our  h^times  and  our 
aacred  honor. 

The  Conatftution,  composed  of  tbe  orig- 
inal seven  articles,  bespeaks  tbat  same  prin- 
ciple commencing  with  the  preamble:  "We 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  estabttsb  Justice. 
Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secTBv  the  blessings  of  Hberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
estahllBh  Uils  Constlttrtlon  for  the  TTntted 
States  of  America."  The  first  10  amend- 
ments to  that  constttvtlon.  known  as  tbe 
Bin  of  Sights,  specify  by  their  delegation 
of  and  their  restriction  on  the  powers  therein 
referred  to  the  principle  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Badi  sueeeedtug  amendment,  b^ 
coming  a  part  of  our  Constttution  from  ttme 
to  ttme  by  its  rattfleation  in  tbe  preeerlbed 
manner,  conttnties  to  enunciate  tbe  |»to- 
clple,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

An  effort  to  dtseuss  In  fun  tbe  rlgbta 
euuuiei  Bted  and  reeiproeal  dutlea  attend- 
ant, the  privileges  bestowed  and  euiiespend- 
Ing  responsibllttles  Implied  by  tlie  wbcAe 
document  would  be  an  herculean  task,  re- 
quiring more  of  your  time  than  dlscreilon 
dictatea  riionld  be  taken.  Pcrbapa  a  tass 
mcmimiental  undertaking  more  in 
with  your  prcfArenee  will  serve  tbe 
of  Imparting  to  you  some  of  tbe 
ae  of  the  pbtass  "I  Am  an 

With  what  are  we  endowed  by  the 
tlea  of  Ufa,  liberty,  and  tbe  pwenitt  cf  1 
It    And  what  are  oar  own 
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tn  respect  to  (fur  poMMsUm  and  malnunano* 


kit 
H  so  |m1v*  to  believe  that  o\ir  great- 
ity.  I  re  ttaeU.  to  bestowed  ca  us  by 
other  than  t  le  great  Giver  from  above,  or 
that  Its  periMftuity  la  a  creation  of  man.    We 
In    these   United   States   hold 
most  <lear  U^'t  safeg\iards  provided  within 
hj  the  concept  of  oar  tnstltu- 
OumliUiUonal  and  staMrtavy  g«na- 
ties  make  tt  e«r«aln  tnat  the  prtvUsfe  of 
Uvlng   and  1  :w\aig  unconflned   Is   prsMrved, 
■ave  only  thi  t  It  may  be  denied  as  a  result 
oC    proper    proceedlncs    upon    a    judgment 
lifally    toun  I    for    commlsaton    o<    defined 
tiamgraelnn  i    willfully   oommltted   against 
tha  aoctety  o  which  we  are  a  part.     No  man 
■My  to  ••  He  I  In  the  exercise  of  bis  privileges 
of  etttanrtili  as  to  commit  unrestrletMl  vio- 
lence on  hks  neighbor.    Havlag  been  appre- 
hended, how  !ver.  m  vloUtlon  of  those  prin- 
ciples so  plal  oly  an«raved  In  the  thoughts  of 
honest  cltlaina  that  they  need  no  elucida- 
tion m  the  I  tatutes  of  this  country,  though 
they  ara  the  r«  for  all  to  see.  It  may  become 
obligatory  Ix  the  eouraa  of  extraction  of  Jus- 
tin IP  raqul  m  that  the  tranagraaaor  ■  life  or 
fiesrtiwi  be  '  aken  tn  forfeit.    If  such  be  the 
oaat.  we  knoi  r  it  was  the  result  of  a  considered 
judgment  b]  a  Jury  of  oiir  peers  and  not  be- 
cause of  th<i  Lrbltrary  whim  of  a  reigning 
It  1 1  Inctunbent  upon  us  to  defend 
right  u    live.     It  Is  eqtially  tmperaUve 
that  we  be  I  ■  ardent  defenders  of  that  same 
right  of  our  neighbor. 

We  do  no ;  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of 
life.  bseatMi  that  Is  a  matter  for  the  hand 
.ot  Ocd  oul] .  but  He  helpa  him  who  helps 
himself.  In  the  course  of  our  nstlonal  evo- 
lution, from  th«  earUast  days  of  the  Elepub- 
Ue  uatM  th<  present,  we  now  stand  astride 
tto  world  w  th  the  most  potent  of  all  Instl- 
tutlotu  far  icientlf\c  research  end  develop- 
naent.  Thoia  who  have  tolled  in  them  have 
aaarchad  a|  sin  and  again  through  almost 
laaurmount  ible  dUBciiltles  to  find  the  an- 
swers for  a  iiiccessful  combating  of  the  dls- 
thicb  have  wresked  their  havoc  on 
since  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
isauItT  of  the  Ood-glven  talents  and 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
tto  prlvtli«4a  of  dtlacnshlp  in  this  country. 
tymLnng  tiMi  II  A  ntuuber  not  native  bom, 
Ut«re  haa  ailsen  many  an  aid  to  the  exten- 
sion of  life']  t  span  t>eyond  the  normal  scope 
in  other  spt  eres.  Today  dttxensblp  on  thto 
■oU  cantM  Irtlta  It  insursncc  of  the  longest 
tn  tba  world.  It.  therefore. 
oat  otaUgatlon  to  nurtvue.  foster, 
i  i  tmtrj  way  poastbl*  by  our  own 
iMbutloi  •  tto  prmrraUon  snd  extanalon 
ot  that  priT  lag*  to  tauaaMUty. 

What  Uh^rtlsa  ito  we  posaeea  and  what 
wa  own  for  their  continued 
If  We  are  entitled  to  the  frea 
itlon  of  any  religious  belief  dictated 
ty  the  Indlridual  conscience.  Whether  we 
be  Protaatait  or  Catholic.  Jew  or  gentile. 
aectarlan  or  nonaactarlan.  no  man  may  pro- 
scribe our  I  illcloua  belief  and  avid  practice 
of  our  balta  t.  One  of  the  toalo  teneu  of  a 
good  Amen»n  to  the  partBonhlp  of  God 
(o  cltlaen  can  to  a  good  Amarl- 
«ftM>  fal  a  to  pay  hoaMga  to  God  for  the 
bounttoa  fkt  haa  toatosrad  on  thto  Nation 
indlviduall]  and  coUactlvely.  "Riat  to  as 
true  as  that  no  dtlaen  can  be  a  good  Amerl- 
aui  who  at  lureo  tto  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 1  torotloo  to  the  lavrs  of  Ood  and 
tto  lawa  o(|tto  XTnited  SUtaa  to  both  sepa- 
qiarable:  devotton  to  the  two  to 
It  to  toing  a  good  American.  Tou 
I.  «to  may  follow  our  religious  con- 
ice  at  1  ill.  must  respect  tto  aamm  prlvl- 
fellow  man  and  aooofd  him  the 
we  chooee  to  demand  for  our- 
selv«s  wltlK^t  sn  effort  to  suppreaa  that  oi 
another 

Again.  w4  anrcto  the  prlTllaflM  a 
spesch  and  ire  allowed  an  unrestrtefead 
save  only  to  r  traaaonable  utterancea.  slanders 


lege  for  out 


aD<:   llbela.    We  may  differ  with  an  execu- 
tive, with  a  legislator,  or  a  Judicial  officer  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.     We  may  crli 
cize  him  for  a  failure  of  performance.     We 
may   find   fault   with  our   nelgbtwr   and   be 
assured  that  it  to  one  of  the  privileges  we 
enjoy    as    American    citizens.     In    turn,    we 
have  the  duty  to  preeerve  for  our  fellow  men 
the  same  prerogatives  we  accept  for  ourselves 
We   are   a  democracy   within   a   republi 
Titles  of  nobility  are  prohibited   ander  oior 
system.    That  to  true  whether  the  title  fee 
one  of  toradttary  origin  or  one  conferred  by 
our     Gavanmicnt.     We     recognize     neither 
prince  nor  kingdom,  overlord  nor  serf.    Our 
ancestry  to  of  no  consequence.    It  is  what 
we  are  that  matters.     No  significance  to  at- 
tached to  whence  we  come;  it  matters  only 
whither  we  go.     We  as  citizens  can  seek  the 
hlgtoat  or  the  lowest  olBce  In  the  land  snd 
be  sueeaaaful  in  our  efforts,  if  it  to  the  will  of 
the  constituency  to  whom  we  make  our  ap- 
peal.    That  right  to  prohibited  none  only  in 
that  article  I  of  the  Constitution  provides. 
"No  person  except  s  natural-bom  citizen,  or 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  st  the  time  of 
the  sdoption  of  thto  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  President."     We  may 
be  Senator,  a  Congressman,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  s  governor,  a 
clerk  or  a  recorder,  an  enforcement  officer  or 
any  one  of  a  hundred  other  cogs  in  the  wheel 
of  governmental  progress.  If  we  are  favored 
by  the  electorate.     If  we  do  not  choose  to 
seek  the  office,  we  have  the  right  to  aid  in 
choosing  him  who  may  hold   the  ofllce:    if 
we  comply  with  the  regulations  properly  in- 
voked,   preacriblng    the    privilege    to    vote. 
That  to  our  great  American  system  of  select- 
ing those  who  shall  sdmlnlster  the  aTalrs  of 
state.  Doth  national  and  local.     That  right 
to  serve  in  public  oflke  or  aid  in  the  selectioo 
«.*  him  who  does  serve,  places  on  our  shotil- 
dera  the  responsibility  of  selecting  one  who 
exercises  the  most  careful. and  candid  Judg- 
ment  in    keeping   with   American   ideals   In 
order  that  we  may  preserve  the  institutions 
which  have  lived  so  long  and  prospered  ao 
well  on  thto  continent. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  own  talent*, 
energy,  initiative,  and  ability,  we  may  pursue 
with  success  a  chosen  profession  or  occupa- 
tion. There  to  no  more  exemption  from 
unremitting  toll  here  than  there  to  In  any 
other  country:  no  more  surcease  from  tha 
struggles  snd  heartbreaking  disappoint- 
ments common  to  mankind  on  these  shore* 
than  etoewhere.  There  to  the  asstirance  w* 
can  wage  the  battle.  There  to  no  guaranty 
that  prosperity  wUl  ensue  from  our  efforts, 
but  there  to  tto  guaranty  that  we  may  mato 
the  effort.  We  must,  therefore,  maintain 
for  those  who  will  come  after  us  the  right 
to  toll.  earn,  and  accumulate  without  paying 
toll  and  tribute  save  of  our  own  volition. 

We  may  become  educated  or  remain  illit«» 
rate;  w*  may  travel  even  to  th*  extent  of 
becoming  nomads  or  remain  at  home:  w* 
may  work  or  we  may  idle;  wr  may  exercia* 
our  own  will  in  many  things:  we  may  not 
prohibit  to  others  those  things  we  chooa* 
for  ourselves,  nor  may  we  enforce  upon 
others  the  responsibilities  we  are  not  wllllnf 
to  accept.  These  and  many  other  things  ar* 
our  liberties  which  we  are  bound  to  prescrv* 
with  Integrity  for  the  benefit  of  others  who 
may  seek  to  do  likewise.  To  exercise  our 
rights  and  shoulder  our  responsibilities  to  • 
duty  upon  every  citizen.  To  do  otherwls* 
woxild  be  but  to  put  In  reverse  one  of  th* 
basic  tcmets  of  good  government,  thst  "th* 
people  should  support  the  Government — not 
the  Government  support  the  people." 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  to 
founded  upon  the  right  to  life  and  liberty, 
we  are  botud  only  by  the  restrictions  that 
we  shall  not  Invade  and  transgress  upon 
those  who  s**k  to  do  likewise  or  vlolste  th* 
general  wttar*.  No  man  can  rajoy  life  or 
Utorty  OB  tto**  aton*  wttto«t  some  happi- 
ne*i  Mwutag:  nor  can  to  to  toppy  without 
tto  right  to  life  and  liberty. 


jlneas     may     b» 
kith  In  America: 
|th  In  lu  futtire: 
the    course    of 
of  Internal  and 
It  has  been  nec- 
i  the  sons  of  this 
to    preserve    th* 
a  free  America, 
ktely  portray  the 
^nts  of  those  who 
and  life's  blood 
ago  the  armed 
{ht  to  a  success- 
itly  and  destruc- 
lo  went  forth  to 
}f  the  guarantiee 
tiroes,  accept  so 
have   not   come 
that  those  who 
F  renewed  faith  In 
le  future  of  thto 
that  there  to  no 
it  glories  of  the 
of   the   present, 
the  future, 
rneflts  the  young 
}wed  upon  us  by 
rithout  sssumlng 
ig  on  with  them 
rent  struggle  to 
[the  overthrow  of 
lerlcsnism.     We. 
^lon.  by  our  oath 
ring  the  naturall- 
tplied    when    w*  - 
forsaken  allegl- 
Itutlona  save  those 
ras  founded   and 
In  America  for 
im.     There  is  no 
lyphenated  Amer- 
in,    Pollsh-Amer- 
Ital  tan- American, 
be  Americans  or 
K  divide  our  alle- 
lere  to  no  middle 
ler  leans  or  we  ar* 
for  Araerlcanlanf. 
kin  with  our  lives, 
honor  the  future 
tappineaa  may  to 

een  constructed. 

?rved  to  our  pos* 

It  of  liberty.    That 

all  cur  forefath* 

has  brought  you. 

le  spirit  of  Him 

to  teseh  man- 

I  never  learned,  but 

forgotten:  it  to  the 

Is  never  been  snd 

|ch   never  win   to 

Id    conscience    of 

and    preserve    It; 

led  in  some  form 

of  all:  the  spirit 

ired.  continues  to 

in  that  spirit  I 

silence  to  your- 

ice,  with  full  sp- 

the  man  who  can 

lerlcan.** 


led  Sernces 

REMARKS 

BATES 
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marks  In  the  Rkcosd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  of  May  15.  1947: 

MXBCEB    DISCtnSXD 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legto- 
lation  to  the  people  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  is  the  proposed  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  Thto  to  commonly  known 
as  the  armed  services  merger  bill.  It  to  now 
being  considered  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Hotue. 

The  Truman  admintotration  to  exerting 
every  effort  and  trying  every  political  trick  to 
force  thto  legtolation  out  of  the  committees 
and  enact  it  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  to  President  Truman's  bill.  It  to  the  most 
important  bill  he  haa  yet  sent  to  Congress, 
and  in  all  likelihood  the  most  important  hQ 
will  introduce  during  the  remainder  of  hto\ 
term  of  office.  ^ 

On  the  whole,  thto  merger  bill  to  opposed 
by  at  least  90  percent  of  the  professional 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  officers  as  well  as  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  Army  and  Army  Re- 
serve officers.  It  to  presented  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  aa  a  plan  desired  by 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Nothing  cculd 
be  further  from  the  whole  truth.  It  to  mainly 
desired  only  by  a  few  military  men  at  the  top 
who  believe  that  they  can  achieve  a  few 
selfish  ends  and  gain  In  power  and  personal 
prestige  through  some  such  organization  as 
to  demanded  in  this  bill.  Some  want  to  con- 
trol the  whole  military  organization  and 
through  that  control  actually  then  control 
the  country. 

There  to  no  question  but  what  the  policy 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  policy  of 
the  War  Department  to  that  of  supporting 
thto  bill,  and  It  to  widely  publicized  that  thto 
bill  represents  sn  agreement  between  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  let's  lock 
tohlnd  thto  agreement. 

In  the  first  place.  If  there  ever  was  a 
"shotgun  marriage."  thto  to  it.  The  Presi- 
dent has  used  his  power  to  force  hto  Secre- 
taries of  Navy  and  War  to  resolve  their  re- 
spective differences  and  agree  on  some  kind 
of  a  plan.  They  have  been  told  to  do  this 
or  else — 

On  January  16  they  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  stating  that  they  had  made  thto 
agreement;  however,  about  all  they  did  then 
was  agree  to  agree  and  had  worked  out  a 
general  outline  of  agreement.  This  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  the  result  of  thto  agree- 
ment, certainly  to  not  agreed  to  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  men  In  the  Navy,  plus  a 
goodly  numtor  In  the  Army  and  Army  Air 
Corps.  Furthermore,  and  thto  to  important, 
neither  tto  Navy  Department  nor  the  War 
Department  has  made  any  effort  whatsoever 
to  find  out  how  the  professional  officers  as 
well  as  the  Reserve  officers  feel  about  this 
matter;  instead  they  have  boldly  announced 
thto  merger  as  the  policy  of  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments. 

In  fsct  thto  policy  represents  cmly  two  or 
three  men  at  the  top,  while  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  who  have  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  making  any  defense  plan 
operate  efficiently  and  smoothly  have  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  regarding  thto  pro- 
posed bill.  This  to  clearly  wrong  and  should 
not  to  tolerated,  and  the  Congress  should 
to  the  first  to  realize  it  to  \.rrong  and  the 
Congress  should  act  accordingly. 

This  merger  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Secretary  of  National  Defense  who  has  ab- 
solute power  over  all  of  the  Military  Bstab- 
Itohment  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all 
Industry  and  all  manpower  In  time  of  war. 
If  eatabllshed.  thto  Secretary  of  National  De- 
fcns*  would  have  the  power  to  to  a  military 
dictator  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  never  experienced  or  tolerated  In 
thto  country  the  granting  of  such  power. 
Tto  powers  of  thto  proposed  Secretary  of  Na- 
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.  tlonal  Defense  are  tremendous  and  very  figr- 
reachlng.  And  It  to  highly  questionable 
whether  the  creation  of  such  a  (Kjwerful 
person  in  the  military  organization  would 
give  to  the  United  States  the  best  possible 
military  policy.  In  time  of  war  he  would 
control  the  Nation. 

Another  questionable  feature  of  thto  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  Department  of  Air.  In  other 
words,  thto  bill  to  said  to  to  a  merger  bill 
but  Instead  of  merging,  it  actuEdly  to  In  a 
sense  expanding  the  military  forcea  from 
two  departments  to  three  departments. 
Again  it  to  very  debatable  whether  or  not  the 
establtohment  of  an  Independent  Depart- 
ment of  Air  to  the  best  policy  for  the  de- 
fense, and  the  offense  of  the  country  in  time 
of  war. 

It  Is  well  known,  and  it  has  been  well 
Illustrated  by  the  recent  war  that  air  power 
mtist  be  closely  Integrated  In  every  way  and 
in  every  detail  with  the  operation  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  If  It  to  to  to  most  ef- 
fective. To  make  air  power  Independent 
so  ttot  it  does  not  need  to  take  orders  ex- 
cept from  Its  own  conmianders  and  can  Ignore 
requests  of  other  service  commanders  seems 
to  to  a  step  in  the  vrrong  direction  consistent 
with  a  well-integrated  military  policy. 

It  to  well  to  consider  thto  situation  from 
the  viewpoint  of  10  years,  15  years,  or  20 
years  In  the  future.  You  may  to  asstired  by 
this  time  there  will  to  no  such  thing  as 
piloted  aircraft  in  warfare.  The  striking 
power  of  the  strategic  air  force  of  the  last  vrar 
Just  ended  was  great  bomtor  fleets.  In  the 
future  war  It  appears  that  thto  striking 
power  will  be  completely  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  rockets,  directed  missiles, 
fiy  bombs  of  all  types,  homing  projectiles, 
flight  torpedoes,  pilotless  aircraft,  and  other 
forms  of  radio-directed  weapons  and  elec- 
tronics. In  the  short  space  of  10  years.  It  to 
quite  possible  there  will  to  no  need  what- 
soever for  a  separate  Department  of  Air  In 
the  National  Military  Establishment. 

All  air  weapons  are  weapons  used  not  only 
to  force  destruction  upon  the  enemy  but  to 
reduce  restottmce  to  the  point  that  the 
ground  and  surface  forces  may  take  over  the 
enemies'  territory.  As  a  result  It  to  most 
necessary  that  these  air  weapons  to  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
however  they  choose  to  use  them. 

No  service  should  to  limited  in  the  tise  of 
any  weapon.  Neither  the  Navy  nor  the 
Army  should  to  restricted  In  any  way  In 
the  emplo3rment  of  weapons  used  by  the 
other  service.  Neither  should  to  restricted 
in  any  way  to  the  area  of  operations  of  the 
other  service.  Both  should  give  the  utmost 
assistance  possible  to  the  other  service  In 
the  successful  performance  of  their  assign- 
ments Just  as  they  did  In  the  last  war  where 
we  even  foiuid  the  Navy  asstotlng  In  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine. 


Veterans  of  Fordgn  Wars  ApproTe  G>ii- 
tinaation  of  State  Department's  lafor- 
mational  and  Cultural  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
RicoKD  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  National 
Commander  in  Chief  Louis  E.  Starr,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Honorable  EIarl  E. 
MuMDT,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 


of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ex- 
pressing the  approval  of  his  organization 
of  H.  R.  3342  to  continue  the  State  De- 
partment's cultural   and   informational 

program^ 

The  VFW  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
gram, along  with  that  previously  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  Legion  puts 
these  two  great  veterans'  organizations 
on  record  in  behalf  of  this  vital  and 
necessary  project.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  w^ill  consider  the  wishes  of 
these  two  outstanding  organizations  and 
accord  its  approval  to  H.  R.  3342  .so  that 
the  Voice  of  America  will  not  be  silenced 
but  will  continue  to  give  to  the  world 
the  true  picture  of  our  cotmtry,  our  insti- 
tutions, and  our  ideals. 

Uat  90.  1947. 
Hem.  Kabl  B.  McnroT, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  Hoxue 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  Office  Building, 

Wa*b.ingUiu,  D.  C. 
Re  H.  B.  S342. 

Mt  Deax  Mk.  Mitniit:  Thto  to  to  express 
the  Interest  and  approval  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  Introduced  by  you  and  identl- 
fled  as  H.  R.  3342. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  organization  and 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  represent  our  organization  a* 
consultant  to  the  American  delegation  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  In  my  opinion  ad- 
herence to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  charter  requires  a  participat- 
ing nation  to  establish  and  maintain  a  cul- 
tural relations  program.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem  to  to  not  oixly  good  Judgment  but  an 
obligation  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establtoh  a  valid  basto  for  the  de^ 
velopment  and  continuation  of  a  cultural 
relations  program  which  Includes  explana- 
tory broadcasts  by  thto  Government  concern- 
ing its  ideals  and  way  of  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  issue 
a  statement  in  support  of  President  Truman "e 
proposal  for  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  which 
proposal  has  been  approved  by  the  Congreai 
and  to  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Truman 
plan.  In  my  opinion,  If  the  so-called  Tru- 
man plan  to  worthy  and  deserving  of  tto 
suppcxt  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  then,  by  the  same  token,  there  should 
to  established  and  maintained  a  program  of 
cultural  relations  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity and  appropriations  to  broadcast  explaiut- 
tlons  of  how  and  why  we  do  certain  thing* 
In  the  United  States. 

I  am  hopeful   ttot   your  c<xnmlttee  will 
favorably  report  H.  R.  3342  and  that  It  will 
eventually  to  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Loins  E.  STAxa. 
Commander  in  Chief. 
Copy  to  Hon.  Mm  Mamstizlo,  Member  of 
Congress. 


Wky  Not  Another  Bond  Drirc 
for  Peace? 


-TIusOm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


or  IdCHICAM 

IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  a  very  interesting  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.    I  have 
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reftd  and  reread  It  a  doKn  times,  and 
each  time  I  am  more  Imprened  with  tbe 
mne$tloii~$250,000.000.000  to  win  the 
r;  why  not  ten  billions  to  win  the 
1  here  ia  a  imall  ninority  In  the 
Sjites  that  can  oniy  think  in 
terms  of  ^nur,  but  I  know  that  the  over- 
us  of  American  people  are 
praytnt  ikid  thinking  in  terms  of  peace. 
Soae  of  i  lur  people  are  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  reboUdlnc  Oennany  and  look- 
ing fonri  rd  to  resptasff  milUons  of  dol- 
lars wort  X  of  profit  out  of  the  inrest- 
ments  thit  thcv  shall  make  in  German 
industry.!  Of  course,  they  will  be  able 
to  hire  Ikbor  at  slave  waces;  likewisa 
they  will  Bot  be  mtaltct  to  tbe  heavy  In- 
cona  iai  ■  In  the  UMIsd  BUtes.  It  Is  a 
grand  ard  golden  opportunity  to  maka 
mllUoaa  <  if  doUars  in  proAts  for  a  short 
while.  1  imipe  ts  so  devastated  and  the 
market  it  unlimited,  but  in  10  or  15  years 
from  noi'  there  will  come  another  Ger- 
man leac  er  who  will  rally  his  people  to 
kick  out  the  American  exploiters.  By 
that  tlmi  Germany  will  be  powerful  and 
•van  stro  iger  than  she  was  before  World 
War  II.  She  will  have  the  advantaga  of 
oB  the  advanced  Americsoi  methods  of 
yroductlc  n. 

Yea;  two  win  come  another  Hitler. 
Kaiser.  Itlmisrck.  or  Frederick  the 
i  mother  German  laodcr  will 
to  1  zpel  the  British  and  American 
tnvcators  and  take  over  the  new  and 
powerful  rebuitt  Germany.  Then  will 
OQBM  Wo  'Id  War  m. 
Wtaera  wiU  we  look  for  alllcat  Who 
ba  w1  th  otf  Can  we  expect  the  sup- 
port of  tl  le  aottoaa  who  were  the  vicUms 
of  Iteai  a  igi  iiieii?  We  moat  give  thoee 
natloos  ^  rho  were  our  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity tl  robulld  their  economy  now. 
They  aho  ild  aet  be  Mode  to  ispend  upon 
ilpdasiryacain.  They  will  never 
why  the  United  SUtes  had 
forsaken  Ithem  for  Germany. 

I  am  vt  ry  much  disturbed  and  fearful 
over  our  urcscnt  policy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  tbe  ( nly  result  of  this  policy  will  be 
a  floeb  of  American  "Made  in  Germany** 
miHtenatfee.  and  the  pay-off  will  be  the 
Burope.  and  another  German 
years  from  now. 


o 
vortnM 


The  ar  Icle  follows: 
(By 


"nus  is 

about  tte 


"Why  wmlf*  Wliy  w«lt  for  defense  bon<l» 
•nd  wmr  band  drtTe*  for  World  Wv  nXT 
Wby  wait  and  blow  our  bond  moo«j  into  tbe 
of  our  brotben  tn  oUter  parts  flf  the 
Why  no«  have  a  peaee  bond  drlv* 
and  blow  onr  bond  money  Into  th« 
mouths,  the  hands,  tbe  Uvtng  bearU  of  the 
paople  in  dlstrsasr 

"Are  tlM  glories  of  war  ao  great  that  we 
would  nMMr*  willingly  buy  bonds  to  win  a 
war  than  buy  bonds  to  buy  a  peaeeT  They 
say  It  wlU  take  SI 0.000.000 .000  to  straighten 
out  the  eoonoDilcs  and  straighten  up  the 
backs  of  the  dlsliwstj  natloos  of  the  world. 
That*i  only  tha  prtca  of  a  few  days  of  Wotld 
War  HL 

"Let's  have  a  peaee  bond  drive  now  and 
falae  that  •10.000.000.000.  Let  the  'arsenal 
of  democracy'  demonstrate  lu  love  for  peaoa 
•a  weU  aa  Ita  strength  for  war.  Peace  boad 
drive  now — or  war  bond  drives  later.  IS 
tbmt  a  Jolui  Q.  Fuhlic  anywhere  who  would 
bsaltata  tn  hto  ebotesT^ 

Tb«  soggastloa  mad*  by  Benry  Wallace  la 
tkat  a  loan  to  the  U.  8.  8   B.  might  be 
tbraugh  the  International  Bank 
does  not  seen  to  ma 
ter  oartalnly  tbe  U.  &  S.  R.  Is 
kted  oooatry  and  must  need 
loan  as  much  ss  any  other  eountry. 

■ewevsr.  I  canl  help  feeling  that  w«{ 
raally  ought  to  make  a  loan,  not  of  monay  I 
tout  of  man  as  wall.  Our  beat  and  brighteat  i 
«acutlT«s  la  evavy  Oald  should  be  | 
by  their  supavtors  who  know  their  i 
ability.  Thay  abould  be  made  reaponaible  j 
for  producteg  rsanlta  through  a  oontpf 
baaslTe  loan  whieh  would  raaUy  begin  ta| 
rehabUitaU  the  world. 

It  Is  a  tremendoua  draam.  but  I  think  tba  I 
time  caila  for  aaova  iMaginaUon  and  for  | 
dreaming  on  a  vaaSar  seete  tiian  we  have  i 
aver  had  before.  Iffe  men  with  energy  aaA 
ability  backed  by  the  raaouroaa  which  thayj 
kiMW  thia  country  haa.  who  can  swing  a  gl- 

today  in  ttw  world  as  a 
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ikaaaavBlt) 


day  I  toua  I  a  lettar 

ha  wes  ssailing  to  sawai  people  In  tlw  Oov- 
I  eaat  help  thinkliig  «bai  U 
•o  I  pwbbBh  it 
_      Q.  Pttblle 
priee  ef 

I 
I  ditet  weat  to  sse 
la  ea. 


oe  cowwacncvT 
Df  TBI  HCIVSI  OP  RIPItBBBrTATnnB 

WHaiiiii.  Ma»  21.  1947 

Ur.  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

dar  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RKoaB.  I  Include  the  following  report, 
by  Algird  Kaaemekas.  exalted  ruler.  Nau« 
gatuck.  Conn..  Lodge,  No.  M7.  BPOE: 


be  vBd 


I  waasad  %o 
eiuMdy  se  pssatbls. 

of  dallaiB  keypad  doctor  a 

bu«  the  imTagce  of  that  Uiassa 

n  us.    The  diatrasB.  tba  suffarii^. 

tiM  liar  of  Bimieae  of  JQbM  and 

In  luropa  and  elMWhsre  Is 

the   rnmiwihsnslaa  ef  tbe 

■UU  Ibbukwly   rich  Vnltsd 

fear  ta 

or  bis- 

t  WorM  War  U 

Wane  war  m. 

too,  tbe 

Wt    WtU    hST* 


la  every  part  of  the  TTntted  ttatae.  fmr 
■awatl  to  Otorgia.  the  Btnevotaat  and  rro- 

ninth  ai\nlvi«r«ary  tbis  month.  U  flgbtlag 
against  oomniuniam.  ttva  Ku  Klux  Ban.  and 
all  other  ^auipa  of  aialonnisnta  lAo  era  bant 
en  msiinfftn  onr  Cons  of  goTanuBant.  Hm 
la  ■elttat  seosidwabls  prcgroM, 

Bular  OMsa  I.  iMeibiM  Itandim  aa 
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wish  to  include  an  editorial,  Bujring  on 
Credit,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  21, 
1947: 

BVTiNo  OM  camrr 

At  the  end  of  March  the  oiutandlng  vol- 
ume of  consumer  credit — 1.  e.,  installment 
credit,  service  credit,  single  payment  loans, 
and  charge  accounts — reached  a  record 
total  of  $10,000,000,000.  That  is  an  increase 
of  44  percent  for  the  year  and  double  the 
amotmt  of  consumer  credit  outstanding  in 
mld-lM4.  Despite  this  great  expansion,  bow- 
ever,  the  Department  of  Ck>mmerce  points 
out  that  the  volume  of  consumer  credit  Is 
still  far  below  what  might  be  expected  on  the 
basis  of  prewar  relationships  to  income. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  Installment  loans  and  charge 
accounts  during  the  past  year.  Relaxation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  consumer 
credit  regulations  has  had  some  effect  in  en- 
couraging expansion.  Another  Important 
reason  for  tbe  recent  rise  in  consumer  credit 
Is  the  increasing  supplies  of  durable  goods, 
such  as  automobiles  and  household  equip- 
ment, that  are  usually  bought  on  time. 
Finally,  the  public  is  running  out  of  surplus 
cash  acquired  during  the  war  years  when 
prices  were  controlled  and  there  were  fewer 
goods  for  civilians  to  buy. 

The  last  named  cause  of  the  upturn  in 
the  voliome  of  consumer  credit  is  ciurently 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  notice.  Some  ob- 
servers are  inclined  to  view  the  trend  with 
alarm  as  indicative  of  a  buying  slump  ahead, 
with  a  subsequent  decline  in  business  ac- 
tivity. At  any  rate,  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  coun- 
try is  returning  to  a  prewar  pattern  of  con- 
sumer buying,  with  credit  rather  than  sav- 
ings being  \ised  to  l>olster  up  buying  de- 
mands. The  sharp  rise  in  living  costs  since 
the  end  of  price  control  has  made  Inroads  on 
current  incomaa  and  earnings,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  savings  capacity  of  the  people. 
For  Instance,  In  IMO  the  average  family 
saved  about  10  percent  of  Its  net  Income.  In 
the  last  war  year.  l»45,  nearly  24  percent  of 
family  income  was  saved.  Since  then  the 
rate  of  savings  has  declined  until  it  is  es- 
timated to  be  back  at  the  prewar  10  percent 
average  level.  Furthermore,  the  lower  In- 
come groups  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  rise  in  prices,  with  the  result  that  their 
capacity  to  save — never  great — has  doubt - 
leas  been  seriously  impaired,  and  in  some 
casaa  deatroyed. 

Tlius  while  the  volume  of  consumer  credit 
Is  still  limited  in  relation  to  the  toUl  net 
Income  of  the  btiylng  public,  danger  signals 
are  being  hoisted.  For  the  rlaa  in  consumer 
credits,  coupled  with  evidence  of  increasing 
consumer  resistance  to  high  prices,  indicates 
that  we  canont  raly  upon  hoarded  or  current 
savings  to  support  a  business  lx>om  at  the 
Ulhated  price  levels  now  prevailing. 

Tba  rlaa  in  consumer  credits  also  empha- 
slaas  the  need  (or  caution  in  extending  loans 
for  purchases  of  nonproductive  consumer 
goods,  and  undarllnea  the  deairabtllty  of  leg- 
tyatlon  that  would  provide  for  permanent 
eonsumer-credit  control  by  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve  Sjttem.  At  present  such  controls  rest 
on  an  Sxtcuuve  order  of  1941.  It  Is  reported 
that  the  Pedarel  Resarve  Board  to  preparing 
to  leooauaend  tba  immediaU  dropping  of  all 
raosalning  controls  If  Oongrev  adjourns 
without  enacting  permanent  legUlatlon  to 
extend  tu  regulatory  powers  in  the  conaumar- 
eredit  field. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Boards  repeated 
request  for  congreeslonal  aettoa  wUl  be 
heeded.  For  control  over  consumer  credits 
eea  balp  to  check  unsound  expansion  of  this 
type  of  lending  and  can  be  used  either  to 
reetialn  eonaumer  spending  in  l>oom  periods 
by  ttgbtaning  reetrtctions  or  to  stimulate 
buying  in  periods  of  depression  by  a  relax- 


ation of  restrlctlcms.  As  stated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin  some  time  ago.  con- 
sumer-credit regulation,  "along  with  more 
fundamental  measures  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic stability,  continues  to  be  a  form  of 
governmental  action  that  serves  an  im- 
portant public  purpose." 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Board  of 
Aldermen,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTEKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  8i>eaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
Chelsea.  Mass..  in  which  they  endorse 
the  movement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Allied  Veteran  Housing  Council  for  the 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  housing 
shortage: 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  movement  of  the 

Massachusetts    Allied    Veterans'    Housing 

Council  for  the  Immediate  alleviation  of 

the  housing  shortage 

Whereas  the  crisis  of  not  having  proper 
American  homes,  not  only  for  the  civilians 
but  also  for  the  veterans  and  their  widows 
and  children;  and 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  the 
iMttleneck  caused  by  the  nonmovement  of 
necessary  materials  to  construct  homes  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  except  for 
the  apparent  Jockeying  of  various  poUtlcal 
leaders:  and 

Whereas  recently  there  was  formed  in  our 
State  the  Massachusetts  Allied  Veterans' 
Housing  Council,  which  is  attempting  to 
bring  together  the  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans,  the  Marine  Corps  League, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  and 

Whereas  the  national  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  declined  to  Join  the  local 
council  liecaiise  of  their  national  policy  and 
not  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  alms.^^ 
the  local  cotmcll;  and  ^^ 

Whereas  the  Massachusetts  councU  to  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  the  shortage  of 
homes 

First:  By  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Blender- 
Wagner  bill  which  woxUd  make  probably  ten 
million  low-cost  hottslng  units  at  the  rata 
of  one  million  a  year,  and 

Second:  Construction  of  veteran  housing 
projects  by  municipalities  as  authorised  by 
the  legislature. 

Therefore  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  endorses  the  alms 
of  the  Massachusetts  Allied  Veterans'  Hous- 
ing Council. 

Jtesolred.  That  a  copy  of  thto  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  at  the  National  House  of  Repre* 
senutlves,  Hto  Bxcellancy  Governor  Brad- 
ford, Senate  Ptealdent  Nicholson.  House 
Speaker  Willis.  Senators  Lodge  and  BaltjOn- 
stall.  Oongrassman  Lane,  State  Senator  Mel- 
ley,  and  our  Rtpresentatlves  Kamens  and 
Cronln,  and  the  Massachusetu  Allied  Veter> 
ans'  Housing  Council. 

Jams  A.  Hanlon. 


We  Mast  Tell  Our  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  UNHAM 

or  csoioiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  therein  an  editorial  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  on  Simday.  May 
18.  1947,  entitled  "We  Must  TeU  Our 
Story." 

I  concur  heartily  in  what  Mr.  McOill 
has  to  say  and  believe  that  we  should  by 
all  means  maintain  our  program  of  in- 
formation to  let  the  world  know  the  facta 
of  life  about  our  American  way  of  life. 
We  Must  Till  Oxm  Stoit 
(By  Ralph  McOiU) 

Last  year  one  soap  company  in  this  country 
spent  S30.OCO.000,  mostly  on  the  radio,  to 
sell  soap  to  the  women  of  thto  country. 

I  offer  no  objection. 

But.  I  do  offer  objection,  not  as  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  but  as  an  American,  to 
the  proposal  that  thto  country  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  spend  as  much  money  on  a  pro- 
gram of  information — not  propaganda — 
which  lets  the  people  of  the  world  who  do 
not  have  access  to  our  newspapers  and  do- 
mestic radio  know  the  facts  of  life  about 
thto  country. 

I  want  them  to  know  that  we  are  not  a 
nation  of  Imperlaltots.  militarists,  gangsters, 
and  boors,  as  the  Russian  propaganda  service 
daily  informs  Europe  and  South  America.  I 
want  them  to  know  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
Hollywood  divorcees;  that  our  dally  fair  ta 
not  race  riots  and  strikes. 

I  want  them  to  know  those  things  when 
they  occur,  but  I  also  want  them  to  know 
we  are  a  nation  where  dams  are  built,  where 
wheat  to  grown,  where  children  are  fed  milk; 
that  we  have  arttots.  musicians,  orchestras, 
writers,  and  good  well-meaning  people  who 
want  peace  and  have  a  way  of  life  they  be- 
lieve to  l>e8t  productive  of  a  good  standard 
of  living  and  peace. 

Who  to  on  my  sidef 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  speaking  out 
of  hto  personal  experience  in  China.  Ruasla. 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  says  it  to  vital. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harrlman,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  declares  It  necessary. 

General  Elsenhower,  Admiral  Nimlts.  oat 
of  their  own  experience,  view  as  imperative 
the  need  for  better  understanding  abroad. 

Present  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Bedell  Smith,  puu  it  first  on  hU  priority 
Ust. 

It  to  ridiculous  to  assume  these  men 
would  declare  vital  anything  whleb  wes 
"lefttot"  or  unnecessary. 

It  has  been  said  It  does  not  reach  an 
audience. 

Who  says  so? 

Not  a  single  parson  who  knows. 

The  Russians  say  they  are  hearing  it. 
Marshall  Tito  publicly  and  omctaliy  haa 
commented  on  the  fact  hto  people  were  lis- 
tening. Thotisands  of  letters,  commenting 
on  the  program,  asking  for  further  informa- 
tion about  America,  sssking  information 
about  mtoslng  relatives,  have  been  received. 

About  84  percent  of  almost  half  a  million 
such  letters  asked  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  for  schedules.  In  the  first  4  moatbs 
of  thto  yeer  almoet  80.000  such  lettei't  hrve 
been  received  in  14  languages.  Keep  in  mind 
it  to  difllcult  to  writs  such  letters  Ire  m  many 
countries. 
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Mr  OSANE.  Mr.  UpMker.  under 
!»•▼«  to  I  xtend  my  remarts  In  the  Ric- 
0B».  I  w  sh  to  Include  an  editorial  A 
Promise    JnfumUed.  which  appeared  tn 


ttag  Wlnston-Salem  Journal.  Winston- 1 
N.  C.  on  May  20.  1947: 
a  raoicMB  UHrvi^iuaB 

idMi  who  fovght  to  ham  tol 
OPA.  and  teally  bim 
the  people  tlist  prices  would  come  down  atl 
a  reatilt  of  h.gher  production,  once  all  Oov*! 
emment  control  of  prices  was  dlscontln« 
The  record  provee.  however,  that  this 
another  proniaa  that  the  RepriMMBs  tail 
OoagrMB  ha***  failed  to  ksep.  8Utt<  iral 
shMT  tluit  ee  May  10.  this  year,  the  ge:  r.a[ 
laval  at  wtaolsaale  prlees  was  no  leas  *  in  I 
tOia  paromt  higher  than  on  Juns  30.  iS.j 
when  the  old  OFA  act  was  permitted  t.  %. 
plre.  By  groupe  of  coauncdtUes  the  whv 
sale  price  Increaaaa  have  been  as  folk 
during  this  iwiod: 

producu..^.. — ..-...^..^....         7) 

Bldee  and  leather  gooda T— .m~     *  7 

TestUe  products , a 

Fttel  and  lighting ._.  .  ,  » 

Metals  and  metal  goods i"  if 

Building  mat erUU .. .....  'M  l| 

ileala.  alUsd  goods. — ....  83  f  | 

fomlshtnga. ifl  tl 

_  taereasss  came  isst  year  In  far 
prodtMta.  fooila.  and  tastilaa.  while  this  y«ag| 
the   hwgeet    price    tncraaass   havs  _ 

OMtala  and  metal  goode  and  buUdliM  malo«| 

miB.  ' 

It  was  promlsad  that  buUdlj^ 
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full  and    re«  play.    80  far  In  1»47.  hoi 
building  has  declined,  and  preeent  pi, 
dictions  are  that  1M7  will  see  the  acrn«a« 
pHahnwnt  ot  only  about  two-thlr^  at 

pNpam  aet  earlier  for  this  year. 

and  the  public  alike  have  been  deterred  tnm\ 
■■*■>*  ahead  by  high  prtcee.  of  labor  as 
Mof  ■wtarlals. 

to  F.  W  Dodga  Oorp .  eoosti 

awarded  m  S7  Btates  eavt  «g| 
M^unUlns  tn   April  dropped    Ifl 
belov    the  Tulumc  reported  for  thol 
eorrsspoQdlng  ■Mmlk  hwt  year. 


TIm  N«c«Milj  •(  Sad  CanMrratioa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMAPKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 


CABOLOCA 

Df  THS  BOIJ8B  OP  RSPRMBITATTW 
r*Mr«day.  Jfoy  22.  1947 

Mr.  COOLXY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  I 
vtaOe  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  banquet  given  by  the  adult  farmers  of] 
one  of  thtflna  agricultural  communitlagi 
of  my  dMilct.     The  banquet   was   at- 
tended  by  a  large  number  of  men  andj 
women  who  depend  upon  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture for  their  livelihood  and  who  know 
at  least  a  little  something  about  the  mvs- 
teries  of  the  good  earth. 

At  this  honqwil  I  had  the  prlvUege  of  J 
hMtftec  ono  of  tbo  knt  apeoches  I  havg 
tvar  httd  the  pleasure  of  bearing  on  thg' 
niciially    of    sotl    conservation.      Tho 
speech  was  delivered  by  a   14-year-old  j 
freshman    from    the    Youngsvllle    High 
School.  Pranklln  County.  N.  C— WllepI 
Mitchell.  Jr     Hi5  delivery  was  magnlfl- 
eent.   The  young  man  spoke  with  all  tho 
poise  and  ease  of  an  eipertenoed  orator. 
In  fact,  the  speech  was  more  impresslvg 
because  it  was  delivered  by  a  very  manly 
young  man  who  was  still  a  youth  of 
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Tht  South  contains  28  percent  of  the 
country's  srea.  It  la  a  region  with  an  abun- 
at  natural  resources.  It  has  a  mild 
I,  suited  to  growing  crops,  and  a  large 
poptilatlon.  Tet  the  South  Is  known  as  the 
pooreet  region  in  the  United  States.  Why? 
Bscauas  we  have  faUed  to  control  two  of  our 
daadliest  enemies,  erosion  and  depletion.  If 
we  wish  to  rslse  our  low  rating  in  the  Nation 
we  must  put  to  work  every  known  method 
of  reducing  wastefulness. 

Improvement  of  the  soil  Is  an  important 
step  in  the  conservation  program.  Tills  may 
be  done  by  crop  rotation,  diversification,  snd 
other  treatments. 
What  Is  meant  by  crop  rotation?  This 
that  the  crops  foUow  each  other  in 
itlc  succession  from  year  to  jrear 
rather  than  in  irregular  order.  For  example, 
a  common  rotation  in  many  parts  of  the  corn 
belt  is  com,  wheat,  and  clover,  the  crope 
following  each  other  reg\ilarly  in  the  order 
named.  Bach  crop  grows  on  a  given  field 
once  in  3  years.  Crop  rotation  has  numer- 
ous sdvantsges,  ons  of  which  is  that  the  dif- 
fwrent  crops  take  different  amounts  of  the 
various  plrtnt  foods  and  organic  matter  from 
ths  soil.  The  change  of  crops  prevents  the 
using  up  entirely  of  any  one  element  in  the 
■oil.  Other  advantages  are  that  Inaects, 
plant  diseases,  and  weeds  are  more  easUy 
controlled,  eqtilpment  is  used  more  efficient- 
ly, and  man  and  animal  labor  is  more  evenly 
distributed,  as  well  as  more  elTectively  used. 
There  are  certain  rules  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  succeesful  crop  rotation,  however. 
The  first  to  consider  is  to  use  crops  best 
suited  to  the  soU,  climate,  and  market  con- 
ditions. And  most  Important  of  all.  crops 
thst  have  an  even  distribution  of  labor 
tliroughout  the  different  periods  of  the  year. 
We  must  grow  planU  that  wUl  give  to  the 
sou  rather  than  take  away,  and  crops  that 
have  the  higheat  yields  for  the  least  amount 
of  Isbor. 

Crop  rotation  and  crop  diversification  are 
almoat  synonjrmous,  as  the  latter  means  the 
growing  of  a  variety  of  crops  instead  of  only 
one  or  twc  while  the  former  means  "to  vary 
in  succession."  Diversification  means,  in 
other  words,  that  instead  of  planting  on  the 
"one  crop  system,"  a  farmer  shcuH  have  sev- 
eral more  crops  on  which  he  can  depend  in 
ease  his  money  crop  falls.  These  varied  cropa 
not  only  give  the  farmer  a  better  chance  of 
making  a  profit,  but  also  aid  In  enriching  tlie 
soU.  Therefore,  dl versification  is  rotation. 
If  a  farmer  Is  carrying  out  the  principles 
of  rotation,  he  wUl  naturaUy  have  more  than 
one  crop  planted  on  his  farm.  Then,  he  Is 
more  able  to  adjust  his  crops  to  meet  con- 
sumer demand. 

The  relationship  between  land  and  peo- 
ple Is  Ineviuble.  Poor  land  means  poor 
people.  The  whole  social  and  economic 
atatus  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation  is 
Icflusnced  by  this  relationship.  There  are 
enough  farmers  in  the  South  who  have  kept 
their  farms  in  first-class  shape  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  all  southern  farmers,  if  they 
are  willing  to  work.  On  farms  where  yields 
brirg  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
production,  what  else  can  we  expect  but 
poverty,  disease,  and  ruin?  If  we  are  to  raise 
ovir  southern  standard  of  living,  something 
must  be  done  about  these  poor  conditions. 

Facts  show  that  more  than  one-tenth  of 
our  southern  cropland,  or  12,500,000  acres, 
shoxild  be  Uken  out  of  cultivation,  because 
it  is  too  steep  and  too  erodlble  for  cultiva- 
tion on  safe  terms.  This  land  could  be  made 
profitable  by  adopting  a  forest  or  permanent 
pasture  project.  Both  are  cheap  means  of 
accomplishing  two  main  objectives  of  every 
farmer:  preventing  erosion  and  putting 
otherwise  Idle  land  into  production.  A  good 
crop  of  timtier  may  be  grown  in  about  20 
to  25  years,  while  a  well-developed  pasture 
can  be  used  Indefinitely. 

There  are  6.275.7e»  acres  of  land  in  the 
South  that  have  soil-conserving  treatments, 
but  16  times  as  much  land  remains  xin treated. 


In  round  figures,  of  the  100.000,000  acres  of 
farm  land  in  the  South,  only  about  6.500,000 
acres  hsve  soU  treatment.  This  means  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  the  farm  lard  in 
the  South  is  not  being  propsrly  used,  culti- 
vated, or  preserved.  What  does  this  do  to 
our  standard  of  living?  What  will  this  mean 
to  future  farmers? 

Our  natural  resources  are  our  second  line 
of  defense  in  our  country.  Our  great  efforts 
today  to  safeguard  our  hard-won  liberty 
and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  our  country  has  fought  call  for 
large  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies. 
This  means  that  there  is  a  greater  demand 
for  o\ir  natural  resources  and  most  of  aU, 
food.  During  these  critical  times  of  read- 
justment and  rehabilitation,  when  America 
feeds  not  only  herself,  but  the  covmtries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as  well,  the  draw  on  theee 
supplies  is  tremendous. 

America  can  meet  the  ever-growing  de- 
mends  upon  her  only  if  she  to  a  man 
puts  into  practice  all  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge available  to  her.  We  can  get  the  most 
out  of  the  Nation  only  by  putting  the  best 
efforts  and  practices  to  work  in  it  to  try 
to  realize  the  greatest  gains.  Can  this  be 
accomplished  when  05  percent  of  our  south- 
em  farm  land  is  rapidly  becoming  a  depleted 
delapldated  waste?  We  must  not  only  think 
of  our  present-day  needs,  but  of  future  gen- 
erations that  will  have  to  pay  for  our 
thoughtleasness.  The  future  of  the  South 
and  of  the  Nation  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
present-day  farmer.  To  make  this  future 
bright  he  must  wage  a  constant  war  upon 
his  deadl  est  enemies — soil  erosion  and  de- 
pletion. Let  America,  heretofore  known  as 
the  world's  most  wasteful  nation,  set  the 
example  for  all  nations  by  l>eeoming  the 
world's  most  conservative  nation.  Thus  only 
will  America  reap  the  fullest  benefits  from 
her  land;  and  thus  only  can  she  hope  to 
remain  the  world's  foremost  nation. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VXRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  May  22  (legislative  day  0/ 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Seaway  Bill,"  published  in 
the  News-Tribune  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  for 
May  12.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "St. 
Lawrence  Plan  Chances  Improve,'*  pub- 
lished in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  for  May  14. 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Duluth  (Ifinn.)  News-Trib\me  of 
May  12.  1047 1 

THX  SEAWAT  BUX 

Once  again  there  Is  a  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way bill  before  Congress.  It  means  another 
battle  in  the  long,  long  war  to  win  this  im- 
provement for  North  America. 

Several  things  about  the  newest  meastire 
seem  likely  to  improve  its  chances  of 
passage.  The  opposition  is  powerful,  how- 
ever, and  we  have  learned  from  long  experi- 
ence that  it  is  extremely  sklllfia. 

To  begin  with,  the  measure  is  Introduced 
by  Senator  Vandeitbibo,  whose  growth  in 
statesmanlike  statxire  and  prestige  has  been 
conceded  by  observers  in  both  parties.    As- 


sociated with  him  are  Senator  FxaouaoN,  the 
other  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North 
Dakota — States  with  a  long-time  Interest  la 
the  waterway.  Another  Rspublican,  Senator 
Wtlbck,  at  Iowa,  also  represents  the  section 
which  thinks  of  the  waterway  as  a  means  ot 
improving  Its  transportation  facilities. 

The  New  England  Republicans,  Senators 
AXKXM,  of  Vermont,  and  Tobxy,  of  New 
Hampshire,  represent  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  vitally  Interested  in  the  hydro- 
electric power  the  waterway  would  produce. 
That  interest  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  activities  of  John  L.  Lewis.  Thoughtful 
New  Englanders  would  like  to  be  sure  that 
their  industries  were  leas  dependent  upon 
coal  for  their  power. 

With  them  are  four  Democrats,  Senators 
Thomas,  of  Utah;  Johnston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Barklxt.  of  Kentucky;  and  Tatum,  of 
Idaho.  They  prove  again  that  this  Is  a  bi- 
]>artisan  measure  of  interest  to  the  country 
lis  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  tiie  sections  which 
can  see  direct  benefits  for  themselves  and  to 
those  which,  mistakenly,  we  think,  fear  that 
the  waterway  would  Injure  them. 

Representative  Dondxbo.  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
has  introduced  the  same  measure  In  tha 
House. 

The  meaaure  proTldea  for  tolls  whldi 
would  be  vised  to  pay  -the  coat  of  the  Im- 
provement. 

Several  other  factors  should  Improve  the 
bill's  chances  of  passage.  It  is  plalnfully  ap- 
parent that  we  have  not  yet  entered  an  era 
of  unthreatened  peace.  The  waterway  would 
do  much  to  Increase  our  mUitary  effectlve- 
tiesa.  Without  It  we  deliberately  weaken 
cxirselves. 

Then,  too,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  era  when 
the  world's  hopes  are  pinned  on  a  revivel  of 
international  trade.  Anything  that  makea 
It  easier  for  us  to  trade  with  other  nations 
will  strengthen  their  commerce  and  iMlster 
their  living  standards,  and  make  it  easier  for 
the  world  to  advance  along  the  patha  of 
peace. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  thla 
meastire  succeed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  deserves  all  the  support  any  American 
can  give  it. 

I  From  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  BCay  14,  1947] 

■T.    LAWXENCX    PLAN    CHANCES    HCPROVB 

(By  James  B.  Hutchinson) 

Washington. — Once  again  the  seemingly 
perennial  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  poww 
project  is  up  for  congressional  consideration. 

Practicability  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
has  been  discussed  in  Washington  for  the 
past  60  years. 

Every  President,  from  the  late  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Harry  S.  Tnunan.  has  recom- 
mended favorable  congressional  action  to 
build  the  project.  80  have  governors  aC 
many  Eastern  and  Western  States. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  Partiea. 
at  various  times,  have  Included  a  pro-St. 
Lawrence  plank  in  their  national  campaign 
platforms. 

Every  Senator  and  Congressman  who  has 
held  office  for  more  than  one  term  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  Eeaway. 

Without  rehashing  all  the  parliamentary 
details.  Congress  on  several  past  occasions 
has  debated  measures  to  authorize  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  But  the  l^lslation  never 
has  been  passed  In  final  form. 

Newly  Introduced  St.  Lawrence  resolutions 
in  House  and  Senate  this  year  appear  to 
liave  a  far  better  chance  of  favorable  action 
than  ever  before. 

Reason  is  that  something  new  has  been 
added  to  the  St.  Lawrence  picture: 

1.  For  tlie  the  first  time,  the  seaway  and 
Iiropoeed  hydroelectric  power  station  near 
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It  may  be,  of  course,  that  we  do  not  meet      is  a  great  deal  of  scientific  information  avaU-      cient  in  progressive  farming.     The  modem 
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ff.  T..  •!«  •meiYtog  m  rttal  n6c«»- 
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C  lUnhaU  and  tbe  Army -Navy 
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power  will  be  aaadad  to 
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fa^lttlea  in  any  future 
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afedarailf] 

fortbai 
la  to  reoMfva  mhmIbIbc  obetruc- 
deep  water  navlcaHoB  ao  tba  Great 
be   open    to    nnedngning   ahlpa. 
Lawranaa  lUivar.    In  addl- 
would  connaet  Bwbart  Island. 
M.  T..  to  tbe  Amerlctin  and 
Theee  would  develop 
,000    kl!o«att-hours    of    hydroelec- 
virtually  equal  to  output  of  the 
Valley  Authority  and  produce  at 
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TW  Ififk  Ctfl  •/  Uriiiff 


BXllWaiON  OP  RSMARK8 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 
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Of  THl  HNATa  or  TBI  iWjU)  ITATn 

Tkuri  daw.  Mat  U  (JnfMillfd  Ayr  0/ 


Mr.  IKYIRB.  Mr.  Pretldent.  recently 
thsrt  ci  mg  to  mj  ftttcoUon  an  edltorlbl 
I  ppemred  In  Columbia.  th«  luio 
tionaJ  n  a«a>ln«  of  Um  KaHbU  ol  Colum- 
bus. I  ihAll  aak  rmamimma  ggnsent  to 
hATe  thi  r  edltorlAl  printed  In  the  Raoow>. 
because  It  Is  one  which  all  of  us  should 
read.    1 ;  beHns  by  saying: 

The  pi  ople  on  our  atSMt  have 
about  tlili  way  tblaga  aia  going. 


Later 

They— 


n  the  editorial  It  is  sUted  that— 


The 


qeople  on  our  street — 

tbe  ears  sad  they  do  not  like 

toM.  not  so  very  long  ago.  that 

Oovemment  controls  as  adinln- 

the  late  OPA,    Then  tba  story  waa 

nept  OPA  was  drtvU^  goods  Into  the 

ket.    But  now  tbare  Is  no  OPA  and 

to  know  wby  he  riaoold 

-market  prteaa  for  over-the- 

M.    Ba  wovld  alao  like  to 


i«y 


when  that  good  old  "free  eonpetttloa^ 
la  going  to  start  making  his  week's  pay  last 
whole  week.    It's  only  a  detaU.  of  eovrae, 
n  bothers  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  edltoi 
In  Its  entirety  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoi 
as  foBofva: 

Ttaa  paopla  on  oar  street  have  some  it. 
about  the  way  things  are  going.    They 
by  DO  meana  chronic  "'whlners"  but  they 
unhappy  about  the  prices  they  have  to 
for  food  and  clothing  and  everything 
about  the  ex  j^me  dlflkuity  of  gttUng 
kas|ilin   decent  living  quartars.  about 
faallng  of  tension,  eantankerooanaai  and 
certainty  in  the  air  tbey  breathe.    They 
confused  bec.iuse  they  are  getting  so  mi 
different  eaplanatlona  of  tbaae  matters 
they  are  una  tale  to  tell  which,  if  any.  la 
right  one. 

Tbey  ask  you  to  oOBSldar.  (ur  example. 
Innocent  cttuen  wbo  raaembera  away 

tba  f .  o.  b.  pr.ce  of  tbato  sabldss  la  thels  i 
tlooal  advertising.    Be  gets  a  notloii 
would  like  to  buy  himself  a  modest  If 
wagon — nothJig  de  luxe,  you  uoderst.. 
j\ja«  a  simple  bollar  oC  tbe  least  cuaUy 
and  model.  ai>  tbat  ba  aan  take  the  wife 
children  out  for  a  spin  Sunday  after 
to  let  them  i{ct  the  3-room-and-batb  kii 
out   of    their    tramea.      Aasumlng    that 
miracle  happtns  snd  he  actually  gets  a 
he  alao  gate  a  collection  of  "extras."  wbl 
are  by  no  metJis  optional,  and  he  pays  r^. 
ly  tw:ee  as  much  as  he  did  before  the  war. 

We  leave  tlxls  dtaroiHanfd  brother  to 
himaalf  with  Uttle  miiita  eC  water  from 
windahleld  gadgat  tbat  aaema  to  ba  tba  , 
c^pal  postwar  ocmtr.butlon  (tf  a  great 
try  to  lu  eager  ctistomara.    Ba  la  Ism 
pitied  than  the  breadwinner  who  goes 
buy  the  famLy  ahoaa  and  shirts  and  bi 
and  eggs  and  beans  and  such.    After  all, 
can  live  without  a  hydrochloromatlc  di 
but  you  do  have  to  eat  and.  In  these  Iatlt\ 
wear   clothes.     Wnat    the   aforeeald    bra 
winner  la  aaklog  la  why  he  hM  to  pay  S6S 
aome  change  for  a  suit  thnt  locks  »uiplcU 
MlM  the  prewnr  MO  Job:  why  the  pries  of 
foaa  up  at  the  same  tlma  tbat  a 
more  plentiful  In  the  market. 

The   wondermaet  of   the   people  on 
street  about  tbsw  things  u  rapidly  tumti 
lato  rsssatmcnt.    During  the  war,  they 
M4  <a  PH  *h*  blame  on  the  abort^w 

uaafiliabhr  scctinrsd  aad  thay  loafc  the 
pUaatloa.  for  the  meet  pan.  with  good  gr 
They  do  not  believe  that,  at  thla  dau. 
■fss  are  the  csuss  of  the  high  prlsss. 

aoaviBcaa   that  Boaaone   is 
too  #oa«  arotad  tba  aara  and  they 

lbs  It.    Tbey  war*  told,  not  so  vary 
Sfo,  tbat  the  devU  was  govamsBant  eont 
aa  admlnlatered  by  tbe  late  OPA.     Then 
sSery  waa  tbst  the  lUfSpt  OPA  was  drii 
goods  Into  the  black  market.     But  now 
la  no  OPA  and  Joe  Doafcea  wanu  to 
why   he  should   have  to  pay   black-marl 
prices  for  over-the-counter  merchandise, 
would  also  like  to  know  when  that  good 
tt—  competition  Is  goinf  to  start  making 
week  5  pay  las*,  a  wboto  weak.     It's  only  a  • 
tall,  of  couraa,  boS  is  botbers  him. 

captalna  of  indi 
tba  nalghbora  say.  must 
that  dtulng  the  war 
their  ciMtaasars  aomcbcw  became  rich. 
tbelr  mattrsaaaa  are  still  lumpy  with 
rolls  of  htmdrad-doUar  bills,  and  that 
present  prlca  scale  U  Just  what  they  need 
sustain  a  healthy  pride  In  their  board 
war  bonds.  Tbe  only  trouble  with  thla 
Is  that  ift  not  so.  Well  grant  that 
arassaa  did  thanaalvea  well — and  d'd 
taftttamtely— dortag  tba  war.  But  th« 
araat  enough  of  them  to  wear  all  the 


ling  offered  at  thraa- 
iner   thla  la  under- 
.  be  for  all  eoneamed. 
Bt  together  nowadaya. 
their  conversation, 
really  pour  It  on.  if 
Ider.ttfy  the  villain. 
irboUy   has   an   alibi. 
[claims  he  has  to  pay 
the  Jobber  says  tha 
ler:   the  wholesaler 
Br:  tbe  manufaetorar 
)e  raw  matarlals  and. 
of  raw  ma- 
lt—tabor. 
tting  all  the  money 
litUe  mall  from 
would  stop  being 
ig  everyrhlni?  would 
of  the  persuasively 
lewspaner  advertising 
re  of  ail  slsal^e  pres- 
reen  Isbor  and  man- 
thls  U  quite  the  full 
It  aome  labor  leaders 
Btakes  or  have  even 
in't   add   up   In   our 
for  throwing  a  work- 
^Iratlons  out  of  court. 
It  is  getting  a  bad 
JO  novelty;  but  there 
tion  that  ts  new — the 
tganda  hss  Its  appar- 
Con:;re8s  the  country 
'  sutler    serious    harm, 
rotestatlons  of  con- 
and   the   right   of 
Alger-lxxjk  hero, 
le  drive  is  to  bat  the 
It  them  down  to  size.** 
would  hare  no  sym- 
n  at  any  time,  and 
xne  moment  in  re- 
to  be  engaged  in  it. 
crisis,  when  the  ru- 
le **good  life"  in  the 
ly  upon  a  rtnmg  and 
ji.  Is  emphatically  not 
t-down-and-drag-out 
and  latMr.    Such  a 
[only  to  the  Coromu- 
boases  in  the  Krem- 
winner  but  Dicutor 
be  sure,  would  losa 
of  an  American  do- 
ting over  the  rest  of 

Inary  to  s  rsssonabls 

irrerejiocs,  «•  recom- 

[abaadonmant  of  tba 

leads  t:iem  to  cou- 

rith   the  phraaa   "or 

HiatoTB  on  the  other 

?ommend  dtrcard  of 

le  "bow  dare  you.  my 

;  Neither   side   should 

>llc  sympdthy  by  the 

sutements  dreamed 

who  fancies  blm- 

laker.    In  fact,  it  haa 

smart,  and  the  great. 

that  sits  uneom- 

>f  these  jama  reaervea 

man  who  will  speak 

;>le  on  our  street  are 
kbly  decent  portion 
re  treatment.    Tbey 

Bted.  at  the  moment, 
to  Austin,  because 
aon   sense  to  know 

_  for  his  supper  and 

of  Charlie  McCarthy 
They  are.  how- 
Dtful  of  the  mod- 

ia  itssHam.  aa  J.  J. 

lews  Sannee  says,  no 
Jt  the  principles,  or 
on  those  principles 

tn." 
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It  may  be.  of  course,  that  we  do  not  meet 
the  right  people,  but  these  are  the  gripes  we 
hear.  We  think  they  are  well-founded 
grlpea.  but  they  are  not  sour.  They  can  be 
cured  by  the  exercise,  in  the  proper  placea. 
of  some  restraint,  generoalty,  and  good  will — 
especially  good  will.  What  the  country 
needs,  even  more  than  a  good  5 -cent  cigar. 
Is  a  dash  of  the  wartime  spirit  of  tmitedness 
In  a  common  cause.  If  what  we  have  was 
worth  the  lives  of  the  many  thousands  of 
young  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  the 
war.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  it  without 
bitter  wrangling,  name  calling,  and  plain 
selfishness.  That's  what  the  people  on  our 
sueet  think. 


Profresshre  Fanning 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MORTH  CAIOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
through  the  years  men  and  women  have 
studied  the  arts  of  progressive  fanning, 
but  today  even  the  youth  of  America 
realizes,  as  never  before,  that  "the  farmer 
is  the  baclcbone  of  the  world." 

A  few  weelcs  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  able  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject Progressive  Farming  by  a  high- 
school  student  in  one  of  the  fine  high 
schools  In  a  progressive  farming  com- 
munity In  my  district.  Calvin  Ayscue, 
Franklin  County,  N.  C,  spoke  with  ear- 
nestness and  zeal  in  addressing  a  banquet 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  farm  men 
and  women  in  the  community  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  spoke  with  great  poise 
and  persuasion,  and  he  impressed  his 
audience  with  his  great  sincerity  and 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  proud  to  be 
ft  part  of  the  agriculture  of  his  commu- 
nity and  of  his  country. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  sub- 
ject he  so  ably  discussed,  and  especially 
btoftuse  of  his  effective  and  forceful 
prtiantfttlon,  X  commend  to  you  this  ftbl« 
dlseusslon  of  the  subject  Progreislvg 
Farming : 

Blnce  the  beginning  of  time  tbe  farmer 
has  been  an  important  figure  In  the  develop- 
ment of  all  nations.  His  importance  to  the 
progreas  and  well-t>elng  of  the  human  race 
is  exemplified  through  his  efforts  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  the  peoples  of  tbe  earth, 
and  to  produce  the  raw  materials  for  otir 
major  industries.  Tes:  It  is  a  true  state- 
ment—true. Indeed,  when  we  aay.  "The 
farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  world." 

When  we  accept  this  great  truth,  we  can- 
not avoid  its  reality.  We.  as  clear-minded 
American  citizens,  cannot  deny  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  any  progress  made  by  farm- 
ers or  any  improvements  brought  forth  In 
the  realm  of  agriculture  are  nothing  more 
than  milestones  along  the  highway  of  hu- 
man progress  or  the  uplifting  of  the  society 
of  the  known  world. 

There  are  many  stones  to  be  ttimed  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  American 
farmer  to  reach  his  own.  To  use  the  modem 
expression,  "There  are  many  bottlenecks  to 
break  before  tbe  farmer  can  be  elevated  to 
the  level  which  he  rightly  deserves  and  which 
his  Creator  Intended  for  him  to  have." 

Tbe  first  handicap  or  bottleneck  lies  with- 
in the  hands  of  the  farmers  tbemselvea. 
That  Is  for  each  farmer  to  realize;  that  there 


Is  a  great  deal  of  scientific  information  avail- 
able for  him  that  should  be  put  into  practice. 
This  help  comes  in  many  ways,  such  as  our 
newspapers,  farm  magazines.  United  Statea 
Department  of  Agriculttire  bulletins,  experi- 
ment-station releases,  farm  agents,  agricul- 
ture teachers,  etc. 

The  second  trouble  is  that  there  are  too 
many  people  on  the  streets  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  farmers  are  the  underprivileged  class 
and  that  they  don't  even  deserve  fair  prlcea 
for  farm  commodities.  The  American  public 
should  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  farmer  and  should  give  him  his  rightful 
place  in  our  society. 

The  third  iMttleneck  has  to  do  with  that 
all-important  matter  of  marketing.  It  Is 
high  time  for  the  producer  of  raw  materials 
to  follow  his  produce  from  the  soil  to  Its  ulti- 
mate consumer.  If  this  was  done,  we  ootild 
plainly  see  that  too  many  groups  of  prc^teers 
are  getting  too  much  cream  from  the  fruits 
of  the  farmer's  toil.  The  answer  to  this  is 
coof>erative  marketing  associations  plus  im- 
proved methods  of  processing*  on  tbe  farm. 

The  fourth  and  final  handicap  deals  with 
mechanized  farming.  This  field  has  Just  be- 
gtm  to  open  in  the  fullest  sense.  The  mod- 
ern farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  content  with 
old,  inefficient,  laborious  methods  of  produc- 
tion. Times,  so  to  speak,  are  changing  and 
changing  fast.  The  farmer  must  reduce 
man  labor  to  a  minimum  and  Increase  the 
use  of  efficient  machines  to  the  maximum. 

When  these  problems  are  removed  from 
the  planters'  pathway,  it  vrill  l>e  like  the 
time  of  old  when  Moses  led  his  people  to 
the  mountainside  where  they  could  l>ehold 
the  promised  land.  The  land  of  opportu- 
nity, freedom,  and  happiness.  You  may  say 
that  Moses  was  not  permitted  to  enter. 
True.  Indeed,  but  the  younger  generation  did 
enter.  So  it  is  with  us.  We  can  lead  tbe 
way  to  this  new  era  in  agriculture,  and  the 
younger  farmers  can  enter  into  the  fruits 
thereof. 

As  I  look  into  the  valley  of  the  promised 
land:  the  valley  which  holds  the  futtire  of 
farming,  I  can  plainly  see  beautiful  highways 
leading  from  farm  to  market.  On  either 
side  of  this  highway  I  can  see  lovely  country 
homes.  The  types  that  are  decorated  with 
the  mysteries  of  nature— white  barns,  green 
pasturee,  fat  cattle,  plant  life,  and  fertUe 
fields.  The  inhabiunte  of  this  land  are  sec- 
ond to  none  financially,  socially,  or  morally. 

I  don't  propose  the  illusion  of  hope  tbat 
another  George  Washington  might  appear 
on  the  horlson  to  lead  us.  Nor  do  I  propose 
a  vast  sit-down  strike  \n  the  field  of  sgrietil- 
ture  until  a  permanent  fsrm  polley  Is  thruit 
upon  ui  by  our  Natlonsl  Oovemment.  Not 
a  few,  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  Wash- 
ington, can  solve  our  problenu,  but  rather 
all  of  us,  cooperating  and  dedicating  our- 
selves to  tbe  principles  set  forth  by  our  first 
and  greatest  of  farmers. 

Perhaps  the  idea  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
is  bttt  expressed  in  tbe  creed  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America: 

"I  believe  in  leadership  from  ourselves  and 
respect  from  others.  I  believe  in  our  abUity 
to  work  efficiently  and  think  clearly  with 
such  knowledge  and  skill  as  I  can  secure." 

This  same  thought,  so  well  exemplified  by 
Washington,  thus  making  him  first  in  agri- 
culttire,  should  serve  as  a  guidepost  in  the 
solution  of  otir  problems  today. 

And  so,  when  we  stop  to  regard  the  founder 
of  our  occupation  in  America,  we  must  re- 
alize that  we  have  a  heritage  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.  When  we  are  obsessed  in  the 
plans  of  politicians,  or  envy  the  ease  of  our 
city  friends,  or  get  discouraged  by  the  hard 
work  and  discomforts  of  farm  life,  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  "What  would  painstaking,  me- 
thodical, hard-working  George  Washington 
do  under  these  circumstances?"  The  an- 
ewer  would  he,  "Carry  on,  strive  for  Improve- 
ment, and  farm  intelligently." 

Changes  are  necessary  in  any  progressive 
movement,  but  changes  alone  are  not  suffi- 


cient in  progressive  farming.  The  modem 
progressive  farmer  must  be  on  the  alert  at  all 
times,  after  proper  adjustments  in  his  pro- 
gram have  been  made.  He  must  poaseaa  a 
keen  aense  of  values  In  selecting  crop  varie- 
ties, breeding  stock,  and  implements  of  pro- 
duction. He  should  also  understand  the 
economic  forces  which  wUl  determine  the 
pnce  structure  in  both  buying  and  selling. 
In  order  to  be  progressive  in  any  endeavor, 
one  must  possess  ideas  and  ideals  above  and 
beyond  the  average.  The  farmer  is  no  ex- 
ception. He  should  know  what  fertUe  aoll 
is — how  to  make  it  fertUe  and  ^otUd  ap- 
preciate the  fruits  thereof. 

Yes.  the  modern  progressive  farmer  is  one 
who  rejoices  in  seeing  nothing  short  of  the 
best,  one  who  gets  a  real  satisfaction  out  of 
tl^lng  because  his  heart  and  soul  are  set  on 
producing  the  best  through  his  own  effort. 


There  WUl  Be  a  Third  Suf  ar  Stanp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  UKBMAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKB 

Thursday.  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
changing  details  of  the  sugar  situation 
are  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  my 
district.  My  district  Is  one  of  the  leading 
fruit-producing  areas,  and  it  happens 
that  sugar  Is  tbe  single  biggest  factor.  In 
its  availability  for  processing  and  home 
canning,  in  the  successful  marketing  of 
that  fruit. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  sugar 
for  home  canning  last  year  thousands  of 
bushels  of  top-quality  fruit  were  dumped 
or  left  on  trees  in  the  peach  and  apple 
orchards  of  my  district.  Without  sugar 
there  simply  was  no  market  for  this  fruit. 
The  dollar  loss  to  the  growers  was  terrific. 

The  situation  this  year  should,  of 
course,  be  greatly  Improved.  It  is  prob- 
able that  rationing  may  be  eliminated  by 
fall,  which  Is  precisely  what  we  all  want 
In  any  event  rationing  of  sugar  must  and 
on  October  81.  the  date  on  which  th« 
present  8uf  ar  Control  Act  expires,  inso- 
far as  lU  rfttlonlng  provisions  ftre  con* 
cemed. 

Assuming  the  worst,  that  ratlonlnc 
continues  to  October  31.  it  should  bo 
repeated  that  our  people  have  been 
promised  not  less  than  39  pounds  per 
ration  book  in  the  period  from  January 
1  to  October  31.  They  were  told  that 
in  addition  to  the  first  sUmp  for  5  povmds 
three  other  10-poimd  stamps  would  be 
ls.sued,  one  on  April  I,  one  on  July  1,  and 
the  last  probably  on  October  1.  The 
April  1  stamp  came  along  on  schedule, 
and  the  July  1  stamp,  according  to  a 
Sugar  Rationing  Administration  an- 
nouncement of  May  13,  will  become  valid 
30  days  early,  on  June  1  Instead  of  July  1. 
To  quote  the  actual  announcement,  tt 
was  phrased  this  way: 

A  second  10-pound  stamp  for  constzmers 
(No.  12)  wVLl  he  validated  Jtme  1  instead 
of  July  1,  but  must  still  last  until  October 
81. 

Those  final  words,  "but  must  still  last 
until  October  31,"  proved  puzzling,  to  say 
the  least,  since  they  carried  the  impli- 
cation that  the  October  1  stamp  migb.1 
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not  be  1  ssued.  A  Member  of  tbe  other 
body  eirlier  this  week  took  the  an- 
nouncet  lent  at  face  value,  as  he  was  en- 
titled til  d6.  and  urged  Immediate  de- 
control of  wear,  claiming  a  breach  of 
faith  oc  the  part  of  tbe  Sugar  RaUooing 
AdminL  tration. 
I  am]  as  anxious  as  any.  and  more 
than  most,  to  see  complete  de- 
bust  as  soon  as  it  can  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  an  a4ie4ttate  supply 
at  a  f ai  >  price  for  the  WOm  vmt  as  well  as 
the  big  one.  I  hope  these  supplies  now 
being  bnlt  up  will  be  sufficient  to  bring 
tfaeontrsl  in  July  or  August 

tfowerer  that  works  out.  I  am  sure 
no  talk  of  reneging  on  any  of  the 
cbmmitments  made  to  date.  The 
schedule  should  not  be  upset  ex- 
by  better  arrangements.  In 
short,  I  want  to  hear  no  talk  about  doing 
away  utth  the  October  1  stamp.  unteM 
it  be  re  placed  by  another  of  earlier  date 
or  by  d  lacontlnulng  rationing  entirely. 

Whei  i  I  aaw  the  debate  on  thl.<(  ques- 
tion as  t  came  up  In  tbe  Senate  Tuesday. 
SQ.  I  got  in  touch  with  the  Sugar 
Administration  and  asked  for 
an  authentic  statement  In  regard  to  its 
May  la  retese  aaying  the  June  1  stamp 
would  Iftve  to  "last  untU  October  31." 

I  wak  Informed  tbe  wording  of  the 
May  19  sUtement  was  "unfortunate."  I 
WM  tol  I  officially  there  would  be  a  third 
lO-potx  Id  stamp  on  or  before  October  1, 
unless  decontrol  Intenrened.  The  De- 
partme  3t  said  the  wording  of  its  May  13 
statement  merely  meant  to  imply  that 
tbe  No.  12  stamp,  good  on  June  1,  would 
expire  m  October  SI:  that  there  was  no 
change  whatever  tn  plans  to  lame  a  third 
lO-pou  Id  stamp  on  or  betore  October  1. 
ITnofflc  ally,  if  we  do  not  have  complete 
decontj  ol  before  then.  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  mj  he  third  stamp  is  likely  to  come 
afeoal  t  ept ember  I. 

At  fa  r  as  home-canning  operations  are 
concen  ed.  September  1  will  be  a  belter 
<lale  ttpn  October  1.    If  we  cannot  have 
ftgr  tben.  I  hope  it  will  at  least 
to  hold  to  tbe  Saptcmber  1 
date  fo^  tbe  third  stamp.   I  hope  too  our 
r  kkton  autborldm  will  keep  upper- 
Ip  MlDd  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
1*1  promise  that  any  further  in- 
in  supply,  during  the  short  period 
for  rationing,  will  go  first  to 
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Mr.  PriiirtWt,  I  •* 
t  to  hKw  prlDtad  la 
the  ApiHndiT  of  tbe  Rxcoaa  an  editorial 
Ibterior  Waterways."  pubUshed 
May  10.  1947.  issue  of  the  Bvaa»- 
rJIe  Cc  urier.  Tbe  editorial  is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  eoancettog  Uiik  be- 
tween   he  Ohio  and 


and  New  York   Harbor,  and  Imprc 
ments  along  the  Allegheny  River. 

There  beimj  no  objection,  the  editor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
out,  as  folloa-s: 

XNTBUOa  WATSIWATa 

With  tlM  big  wan  apparently  over  foe 
wlkUc.  t  iMut.  It  la  natural  for  the 
ttv*  fOcoes  at  tbe  Nation  to  turn  again 
ward  the  rich   Interior  of   the   Nation 
bring  It  to  more  fruitful  use  along  many  U 
One  of  the  moat  obvious  and  long-plani 
projects  Is  the  Joining  of  the  Ohio  and 
slsslppl  Rivers  with  New  York  Harbor  for 
dueUve  use  on  a  big  scale,  and  laaf 
ak»g    the    Allegheny    River.    Ac— dUig 
Tatas  Catlln.  executive  secretary  of  the 
per  Allegheny  Improvement: 

"Our  •flwdatkni  oupporta  a  oauae  whldi  I 
also  yoor  cause.    We  aeefc  to  tie  in  the 
York  Bacf*  Canal  and  the  New  Tork  HaxI 
with  the  Taat  lilaalaslppl  waterway  syst 
by  eonpletlng  the  Allegheny  Rtver  wat 
aad  by  rebuilding  the  old  Oeneeee  Canal 
wastern  New  York  SUte." 

The  long -needed  8t.  Lawrence  seaway 
being  dteciiss<d  again.  Perhaps  this  time 
can  be  buUt. 


Forgottea  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 


W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' ] 
Thursday,  Maw  22.  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
to  speak  briefly  today  on  behalf  of 
group  of  '*forgotten  men."  They  are 
veterans  who.  during  World  War  11. 
fered  atrocities  of  confinement  in  ent 
prison  camps  as  prisoners  of  war. 
as  such,  were  entitled,  by  military  re 
lation  upon  their  return  to  United  St 
control,  to  aufnatic  premotloos  in 
or  rating  and  gnuaeBiarate  tncrei 
in  pay  but  who.  through  no  fault  of 
own.  were  discharged  from  service  wit 
out  receiving  these  beaeflts. 

In  many  instances,  this  error  occui 
because  of  the  loss  of  service  recoi 
In  other  cases,  men  were  separated  f  i 
their  original  companies  because  of 
pitailzation.  and  failed  to  receive  pi 
recommendation  for  promotion, 
commanding  oAcers  failed  to  receive  1 
formation  as  to  regtilatlons  govt 
the  promotion  of  repatriated  per 
AIM),  men  otherwise  «y'*"%d  for 
Qpoo  their  repatriatloo 
itely  to  separation  centers  pi 
to  the  time  their  aariem  records 
rtealfed  so  that  their  dlscbartes  wc 
not  be  delayed. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  a  Mil 
viding  that  those  in  this  category 
war*  returned  to  an  area  under  Unit 
8tatca  eontrol  from  a  status  of  prla 
of  war.  internee,  missing  in  action, 
capture  in  enemy-held  torrlt 
apply  for  tbe  promotion  In  rank 
rating  which  Is  IcvsIIy  theirs,  with 
retroactive  to  the  Vm»  that  such 
lould  have  baan  effective. 
I  to  yoQ  that  this  is  the  least  we 
r  onr  aaen  who  suffered  the  hi 
of  ansBy  concentration  camps. 
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prove  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  I  note  with 
real  pleasure  the  endorsement  given  It 
by  the  membership  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Small  Business. 

The  poll  of  the  national  federation 
shows  that  77  percent  favored  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  1671.  21  percent  were  op- 
posed, and  only  2  percent  did  not  vote. 

The  National  Federation  of  Small 
Business  has  thousands  of  memt)ers 
scattered  over  the  Nation.  It  is  re- 
ported to  have  the  largest  individual 
membership  of  any  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  support  which  they  have 
given  H  R.  1671. 


Veterans'  Efforts  for  a  National  Hoasinf 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASBACHU.^rrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  radio  address  I  gave 
on  housing  Sunday,  May  11.  1947,  over 
SUtion  WORC.  Worcester,  Mass.: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  come 
up  here  thU  afternoon  In  response  to  several 
veterans'  organizations  and  speak  to  you  on 
the  housing  problem.  Also,  I  like  to  come 
back  home,  as  often  aa  I  possibly  can  so  that 
the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  go  down  to 
Washington  can  see  me  and  present  their 
problems  personally.  As  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  said:  "When  a  man  assumes  a  public 
trust,  he  must  ccrislder  hlmseh  public  prcp- 
erty."  I  was  elected  to  Congress  by  all  of 
you  people  and  I  Intend  to  do  the  l>est  I  can 
for  each  and  every  one. 

Today  the  current  topic  In  Worcester,  as 
you  know.  Is  the  open  forum  on  hoxislng, 
sponsored  by  the  Worcester  Veterans  Council, 
taking  place  at  our  Worcester  Auditorium 
tomorrow  evening.  In  which  nearly  50  of  our 
local  veterans*  organlBatlona  are  taking  part. 

About  a  month  ago  I  was  Interviewed  over 
the  radio  in  Washington  on  the  housing  sit- 
uation, and  while  the  problem,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  availability  of  homes  is 
concerned,  has  not  changed.  Federal  legis- 
lation has  advanced  a  little  since  then. 

In  my  Washington  interview  I  was  asked 
to  dlKtiss  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill, 
which,  I  t>elieve.  provides  the  most  far- 
reaching  provisions  for  aid  In  the  solution 
of  the  general  housing  problem.  At  that 
time  8.  806— the  so-called  Taft  bUl— was 
pending  in  committee,  and  Just  recently  It 
was  favorably  reported  out  of  committee,  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  7  to  8.  despite  a  great 
deal  ot  lobbying  against  it. 

The  most  recent  action  In  the  House  was 
on  the  Wolcott  rent-control  bill,  wUch  was 
pused  on  May  1  by  a  narrow  margin.  There 
Isn't  sufficient  time  here  to  outline  the  whole 
Wolcott  bill,  but  to  my  mind  it  repeals  In 
subatances  the  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 
Act;  It  eliminates  all  controls  on  building 
materials;  cuts  down  the  time  privilege  of 
veterans  to  buy  or  rent  newly  constructed 
homes;  removes  rent  controls  of  newly  con- 
structed housing;  removes  eviction  causes 
and  throws  such  cases  to  local  control.  I 
am  convinced  that  its  adoption  into  law 
would  bring  about  more  confusion,  discrimi- 
nation, Injtistice,  and  unrest  In  the  hotulng 
situation  than  we  have  today. 


The  debate  on  this  bill  In  the  House  ex- 
tended over  4  hours,  which  may  seem  long 
to  you,  but  I  feel  more  time  could  profitably 
have  been  given  to  Its  full  discussion.  Sev- 
eral amendments  were  offered  to  the  bill,  but 
most  of  them  were  voted  down.  In  my  opin- 
ion, without  the  remedial  amendments, 
which  were  offered  and  defeated,  the  essen- 
tial defects  of  Its  over-all  provisions  far  out- 
weigh the  few  advantages  It  contains,  and, 
as  the  Wolcott  bill  was  finally  presented  and 
passed,  I  voted  against  It. 

Since  I  have  been  asked  about  the  present 
status  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  1 
can  tell  you  that  this  bill  is  now  out  of  com- 
mittee and  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
Senate  for  action.  Senator  Taft  has  stated 
that  It  Is  No.  4  on  the  Senate  schedule,  being 
preceded  by  labor  legislation,  foreign  relief, 
and  tax  reduction.  Therefore.  It  probably 
will  be  quite  some  time  before  the  Senate 
discusses  It.  However,  Chairman  Wolcott, 
of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  has  an- 
nounced that  there  is  virtually  no  chance 
that  his  committee  will  consider  any  long- 
range  hotxsing  legislation  this  session,  even 
thotigb  the  Senate  should  pass  the  Taft- 
Blender-Wagner  measure.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  housing  emergency  Is  the  most  criti- 
cal problem  that  we  face  here  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  acted 
upon  as  an  emergency  as  boon  as  possible. 
To  refer  again  to  the  essential  rent-con- 
trol features  of  ctirrent  legislation.  I  might 
mention  that  there  Is  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
similar  to  the  Wolcott  bill,  Introduced  by 
Sanator  Buck,  of  Delaware,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
on  March  81,  and  still  awaits  Senate  floor 
action.  It  Is  not  certain  yet  whether  the 
Senate  will  take  action  on  this  measure  or 
on  the  Wolcott  bill. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  Important  pro- 
visions of  each  of  these  bills  would  be  In- 
teresting to  you,  I  think.  The  Senate  bill 
would  set  up  advisory  boards  In  each  of  the 
6C0-odd  rental  areas  of  the  country,  with 
power  to  Increase  rents  or  remove  controls 
locally.  The  House  bill  gives  local  govern- 
ments absolute  authority  over  controls. 
The  Senate  version  which  transfers  rent 
control  authority  to  the  Housing  Expediter, 
would  permit  the  Expediter  to  overrule  local 
boards. 

Both  bills  eliminate  most  prioi^lty  and  al- 
location controls  from  housing.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  continue  rent  controls  until 
March  1,  1948 — the  House  bill  would  con- 
tinue controls  over  rents  until  December  31, 
1917,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  extend 
them  3  months  beyond  that  date.  Under 
tbe  House  bill,  landlords  and  tenants  would 
be  permitted  to  agree  on  15-percent  In- 
creases in  rentals,  provided  the  Increases 
were  continued  In  leases  that  do  not  expire 
before  December  31,   1948. 

V/ith  respect  to  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill.  I  believe  that  by  its  passage  Congress 
would  recognize  and  declare  that  there  is 
still  a  grave  housing  shortage  and  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  our  Nation 
requires  a  production  of  residential  con- 
struction and  related  community  develop- 
ment to  remedy  this  housing  shortage.  This 
bill  is  also  designed  to  eliminate  slum  areas 
and  to  realize,  as  soon  as  feasible,  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family. 

It  would  help  local  communtles  with 
their  housing  problems  by  giving  financial 
assistance  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  can 
estimate  their  own  needs  for  housing,  and 
can  demonstrate  that  these  needs  cannot  be 
met  entirely  through  reliance  upon  private 
enterprise  and  by  local  and  State  revenues. 
It  further  provides  that  the  National 
Housing  Administrator  shall  engage  In  tech- 
nical research  and  afford  technical  advice 
and  guidance  to  commimities  for  local  hotis- 
Ing  studies,  surveys,  and  planning.  I  re- 
gard this  research  provision  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  tbe  bill. 


As  I  interpret  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill.  It  would  provide  assistance  to  home 
owners,  to  those  who  want  to  build  homes, 
and  to  the  construction  Industry  which  wUl 
buUd  them. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about  this 
housing  |:roblem.  Morgan  L.  Pitch,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  has  keynoted  a  drive  to  try 
and  convince  homelras  America  that  the 
housing  shortage  isat  really  so  severe  after 
all.  He  recently  stated  that  the  city  housing 
shortage  can  be  solved  by  building  about  one 
million  and  a  half  vmits.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time.  Government  surveys  Indicate  that 
more  than  3.000.000  families  are  living 
doubled  up  or  in  thoroughly  Inadequate 
quarters.  Exhaustive  studies  by  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  and  congressional 
committees  have  shown  the  need  of  at  least 
12.600.000  new  city  homes  In  the  nest  10 
years. 

Six  million  of  these  tmlte  would  replace 
substandard  dwellings  in  which  so  many  c( 
our  people  now  live  and  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lion units  would  be  for  newly  formed  fam- 
ilies and  families  now  doubled  up.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  obvious  that  tbe  real- 
estate  intereete  do  not  choose  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  8.000.000  nonfarm 
homes  that  lack  private  baths  and  proper 
sanitary  facilities  •  •  •  the  3.000.000 
units  that  lack  even  mnning  water,  and  the 
3,000.000  units  that'  ifeed  major  repairs  and 
modern  plumbing. 

The  substandard  dwellings  cotutitute  38 
percent  of  all  the  Nation's  nonfarm  housing. 
Regardless  of  their  disrepair,  these  hovels  are 
today  being  rented  for  high  prices.  With 
decent  homes,  reasonably  priced,  on  the 
market,  they  would  be  a  liability  to  their 
owners. 

Can  this  account  for  the  big  campaign  now 
under  way  to  try  and  sell  the  Nation  the 
story  that  the  hovising  shortage  Is  pretty 
much  of  a  matter  of  Imagination — and  rent 
control? 

The  Oovemment  has  assumed  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  veteran  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  this  matter  of  housing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  the  beginning  of  1947  more 
than  2,500,000  families  were  In  the  market 
for  homes  and  that  250.000  additional  fami- 
lies will  be  locking  for  homes  during  the 
year  1947. 

Here  In  the  city  of  Worcester,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1947.  there  were  about  20.000 
veterjins.  Of  these,  45  percent  are  married, 
and  about  71  percent  are  gainfully  employed. 
The  average  income  of  these  veterans  Is  $37 
per  week.  Of  the  married  veterans,  36  per- 
cent are  either  living  In  rented  rooms  or 
doubling  up  with  their  parents  and  relatives. 
I  think  that  picture  prevails  In  every  other 
community  in  New  England  and  the  Nation. 
A  recent  survey  show^s  that  two-thirds  of 
the  veterans  are  more  interested  in  renting 
than  buying — probably  because  prices  today 
are  far  beyond  their  means.  What  they  need 
most  now  is  an  opportunity  to  rent  decent 
living  quarters  at  reasonable  rates  of  t30 
to  $40  a  month.  With  the  slow-down  ci  pri- 
vate home  building — I  have  been  giving  this 
matter  considerable  study  lately — I  hope  that 
some  plan  may  be  worked  out  by  which  the 
Government,  private  capital,  and  the  banks 
can  cooperate  together  in  financing  the  Im- 
mediate construction  of  moderate  rental 
units  for  veterans. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  this — ^we 
cannot  delude  and  blind  ourselves  any  longer 
about  this  housing  problem.  There  Is  one 
and  Its  a  serious  national  emergency.  The 
building  Industry  has  not.  so  far,  come  out 
with  a  national  program  of  their  own  to  cope 
with  it.  It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
housing  issue  was  big  enough  in  England  to 
influence  a  significant  change  In  the  English 
Government,  and  I  don't  think  we  want  such 
changes  here,  so  we  better  do  something  about 
it.  The  fact  is  that  American  families  want 
decent  homes  and  they  want  them  by  tbe 
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Ifr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Uxiest  units  of  the  Jute  Induatry  In  the 
United  8Utes  is  lecalid  In  the  Second 
omelet  of  MessaehttMfets.  U  to  tlie  aaoet 
•■porti  iit  Industry  In  the  thrlvlat  Htvn 
of  Ludl  >w.  Since  this  Industry  hm  tawn 
•o  cJos^  Interwoven  with  the  ttves  of 
HBeratlons  of  families  In  my  dls- 
ey  are  greatly  cooeanMO  over  the 
rhich  may  be  taken  ta  the  near 
cor  Federal  adminlstratloo  00 
1  tC  retecUon  in  existing  tar- 
leaeva  Conference  of  the  In- 
lal  Trade  Organisation  which  Is 
session. 

lerlcans  have  any  considerable 
le  of  the  Jute  Industry  In  the 
United  I  States  and  the  Important  part 
which  li  played  In  the  success  of  the  Allies 
IB  Um  >econd  World  War.  When  !t  no 
poeslble  for  our  people  to 
;  either  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nlla  TO  w  or  as  fU>ers  from  the  Phittp- 
plDae.  t  le  Jute  Industry  came  to  the  rea- 
cue  of  >ur  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 
They  pi  ovlded  the  ropea.  both  heavy  and 
light,  w  ilch  were  evMrtlal  to  the  proper 
employment  of  our  warships  and  our 
merchait  vessels.  For  their  splendid 
achieve  nents  during  the  war  they  have 
been  h  thly  praised  by  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

It  is  I  CAT  most  important  that  this  in- 
dustry «  kept  alive  In  peacetime  as  a 
•tandby  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes 
and  otler  war  Items  In  ease  of  future 
trcrubte.  Because  Jute  praducts  are  es- 
•enUal  n  many  Indinttte  which  con- 
tribute peavily  to  the  success  of  Amerl- 
j  and  provide  emptagriBait  for 
I  of  our  cltlaena.  It  la  of  the  ut- 
:  im  portanee  that  no  change  be  made 
ta  the  t  itrm  (Ml  jute  and  Jute  products 
in  the  iiegotteHoo  of  trade  agreements 
With  otl  ler  countries  at  thto  time. 

A  tOH  presentation  of  the  importance 
of  the  ioft-flber  Industry  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  haa  been  made  by 
Mr.  Jooi  ph  C.  Mahoney.  of  Boston.  Mass. 
He  is  cj  lairman  of  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  Joft  Fibre  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute an  I.  in  buslneas  life,  is  the  treas- 


urer of  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing 
Sales  Co..  the  largest  unit  of  this  Indt 
try.    I  urge  the  Meaibers  of  Congress 
read  his  remarks  as  presented  to 
Cotnarittae  for  Reciprocity  Informat 
and  as  set  forth  herewith: 


iwrtMOMT   or 


coMKTrm  foa 


My  nam*  la  Joaaph  C.  ICahonay.  of 
Haas.     Tb«    tariil   conunlttee.   of    the 
Plbra   Manufacturta'   Institute,   of   which 
am  chairman,  haa  aakad  me  to  tall  this 
mlttee   briefly  of  tha  direct   threat   to 
futtxra  of  thla  IXMftMtry  and  tta  empic 
from  any  reduction  In  existing  tariffs. 
to  aak  your  help  In  our  particular  and 
ably  unique  situation 

Our  Industry   la  called  the  toft -fiber 
tfoMry  both  bacatiea  of  the  type  of  machii 
wa  ON  and  tba  products  we  manufactt 
Wt  make  jute,  flax  and  hemp  yarns. 
thraads.  also  flax  wovan  goods.    Many  of 
ara  familiar  with  tbaaa  products,  such  as 
of  Jnta  or  hemp  twine,  and  the  flax 
thrsarti   with  which  your  shoes 
Other  of  our  producta  art  aasent 
but  not  too  familiar  to  the  conaumei 
example,  probably  all  of  th»  carpeu  In 
room  are  founded  on  jute  carpet  yam; 
yams  mad«  by  thla  Induatry  are  used  In 
manufactur?  of  electric  cablea. 

These   pr.->ducta   are  spun    trom   flbera 
jute.  flax,  and  bamp  am  ipeelaUasd 
called  soft-flber  '"■"•■^'■ly     Thla  machl 
la  different  from  that  uaad  tor  cotton  or 
on   tha  one  hand,  and  dtfferent  from 
eoarser  hard-flber  machinery  used  to  mat 
factura  ropa  from  Msnils  and  other 
hard  flbcra.    I  aak  tb»  eeaunittee  to  not*  < 
unique  type  of  machinery  which  we  uaa 
cause  it  is  important  to  one  of  the 
I  should  lilce  to  make. 

The  soft-flber  industry  has  been  setabll 
In  the  United  SUtcs  for  over  100  yeara. 
la  a  typical  American  mdustry     Its  fi 
ara  loeatad  la  Maaaacbusetu.  New  Tork. 
Jersey.    Pennsylvania.    Connecticut, 
Island.  Ohio.  Kentucky.  Delaware.  MaryU 
and  Oregon       Approximately  9.000 
hare  developed  the  skills  required,  and 
employed  in  this  Indxistry.     They,  and  tl 
who  hare  invested  their  savings,  believe 
they  hava-a  right  to  more  consideration 
appears  to  have  been  glvan  to  them  up  to 
preaent  time  In  connection  with  the  recii 
cal  trade  agreement  program. 

This  Industry  ia  not  oppoaad   to  fc 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  exist* 
on  subatantlal   importations 
foreign     countrlea — notably     Balgltmi. 
NetlMrUnds.     tha     United     Kingdom. 
India — of  juta.  flax,  and  hemp  fibers. 

On  behalf  of  the  80ft  ribre  Manufacti 
Instltuu.   I   made  a  statement   before 
Oommlttaa     for     Reciprocity     Informati 
which  contained  considerable  detailed  infa 
matloo  la  raganl  to  the  soft-fiber  lnd\ 
and  which  I  bcUeve  you  wlU  find  useful. 
Uiarefara.  request  your  parmlaaloti  to  fllej 
copy  of  that  statement  with  your  com  mil 

In  briefly  outlining  our  parucuiar  sit 
tlon  to  tha  eonntttaa.  I  balleve  it  will 
helpful  to  dtoeoM  jute.  flax,  and  hemp 
arately.     Lat  us  look  flrat  at  jute.     Becai 
the  bulk  of  all  the  jute  In  the  world  Is  ^ 
In  India,  that  country  has  a  monopoly 
tlon  In  the  sale  of  raw  jute.     It  has 
•dvantaft  of  thla  monopoly  by  catabliat 
export  taxH  00  jute  and  juta  goods. 
Intarwt  of  the  Indian  Oovamment  in 
manufacture  of  jute  gt)ods  la  India  can 
highlighted  by  a  raocat  event  of  Immc 
rslattcai  to  the  praaent  problem.     After 
invitation  to  India  to  partlcfpata  in  the 
poaad  International  Trade  OrgaatoaUon. 
with  the  yrassBt  trade  treaty  MBSUationa 
prospect,  tta  Indian  Oovenuaant  on  Octc 
S9.  IMe.  dlq>roportlonately  Increased  ths 
•sport  taxes.     It  raised  the  export  taxea 


but  ralaed  the  export 

^actured  juta  goods  far 

Btive  was  to  penalise 

ita  In  other  countrlea 

to  manufacturers  In 

leoretlcal.    The  great- 
:hlnery  for  tha  pro- 
Is  In   Bengal,  India. 
riffs  on  juta  goods,  as 
knowa.  will  mean  the 
lerlcan  Induatry  and 
cture  to  India.    Why 
istrate  in  a  moment. 
tte«  should  note  that 
of  Its  heavy  exports 
goods,  such  aa  bur- 
ite.  haa  raruiarly  ex- 
ited Statea  than  It  haa 
)untry.     India,  there- 

II  not  lack  dollara  to 
more  United  Statea 
past.    Reductions  In 

rill  not  result  in  any 
India  buys  from  the 
jction  in  such  tariffs 

lis.  benefit  only  India, 
matter  of  waga  rates, 
report  publlabed  by 

idla.  which  appeared 
1  tains  data  through 
all  of  the  workers  In 

re  receiving  between 
M-bour  week.  The 
iprlatng  only  about  6 

irs.  feealved  somewhat 

>lck  a  key  occupation. 
Government  study 
elvad  a  maxlmtim  of 

lum  at  S.A  oenta  per 

at  the  preaent  time 
in  Indian  jute  mllla 

Btry    In    the    United 

Ive.  but  It  ean- 

with  any  such  wage 

I  time  give  Ita  employ - 

Bstlfied    by    American 

tiolly  apart  from  over- 

enefits.  and  the  like. 

7s«e  ratea.  comparable 

Oovemment  report. 

(hour.     It  Is  therefore 

1»46  over  184,- 

goods  were  imported 

as   compared   with 

juta  fiber. 

also  note  that  prac- 

I  duties  on  jute  goods 

as  4  cents  per  pound 

These  ratea  have 

ica  laaa.    it  u  ob- 

I  rev  lews  tha  sltuaUon 

that  was  establlahed 

iparatlve  wage  levels 

wholly   inadeqtiata 

Inrreasea  which  have 

lt«s  waga  ratea  alnce 

Indian  ratea  which 

few  cenu  per  hour. 

preaaad    protection   to 

irather  than  dacre^Ma 

This  inadequate 

suited  in  the  ellmi- 

employmcnt  in  this 

i  to  India  of  substan- 

I  examplea.    At  one 
States  requlrcmMitB 
ibbing  were  produead 
[^Jute  webbing  Is  now 
Ikewlse.  the  produc- 
ig  for  covering  the 

Into  Conditions  ot 

III  Induatry  la  India. 
Committee,    Oovern- 

lent  of  India  Presa. 
and  appendix  vn. 
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United  Statea  cotton  crop  is  alao  ra|tidly  be- 
ing transferred  to  India. 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  should  like  to 
tell  the  commRtee  that  these  tremendous 
coat  advantages  are  not  theoretical.  One  of 
the  principal  jute  products  now  being  manu- 
factured in  this  country  Is  yarn  used  in  car- 
pet manufacture.  The  company  with  which 
I  am  associated  has  filed  figures  with  the 
Conttnlttee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
showing  that  this  jute  yam  can  be  landed 
in  the  United  States  and  the  duty  paid  tor 
an  amount  which  U  less  than  the  United 
Btataa  costs.  The  obvious  result,  of  course. 
Is  that  jute  yam  for  carpet  manufacturing 
Is  being  Imported  In  substantial  qtiantitles 
even  at  present  tariff  ratea. 

In  the  production  of  flax  and  hemp  prod- 
ucts, the  situation  is  similar. 

Historically,  these  two  fibers  antedate  jute, 
at  least  In  Europe  and  America,  and  their 
cultivation  and  preparation  by  handicraft 
methods  came  to  this  country  with  the  first 
settlers.  Colonial  homespun  fabrics  were 
made  from  American  hemp  and  fiax.  The 
transfer  of  such  manufacture  to  machinery 
came  early  to  our  industrial  history,  and 
since  then  our  Industry  has  regularly  pro- 
duced threads,  twines,  and  the  coarser  va- 
rieties of  woven  fabrics.  Full  protection 
agaiiut  low  foreign  wages  has  never  been 
given,  and  as  a  result  all  of  the  finer  sizes  of 
yarns  and  fabrics  are  Imported,  E\in  in  the 
range  of  sizes  which  the  Industry  regards  as 
ita  normal  output,  imports  now  represent  a 
BUbetantial  part  of  the  quantity  consumed 
in  this  country. 

Hemp  and  fiax  are  high-grade  fibers,  and 
their  proper  preparation  and  manufacture 
call  for  subsuntial  amounts  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  labor.  The  upward  course  of 
wage  rates  in  the  United  States  has.  there- 
fore, diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the  es- 
tablished Urlff:  but  in  spite  of  tills,  the  In- 
dustry's protection  was  reduced  substantially 
in  1939  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  agree- 
ment, entered  Into  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  postponed 
for  a  time  the  fxill  effecU  of  the  reduction 
in  protection,  and  the  Industry  was  able  to 
meet  the  substantial  demand  which  the  war 
developed  for  its  products.  As  soon  as  the 
war  finished,  however,  heavy  importations 
of  foreign  fiax  and  hemp  yarns  and  threads 
were  immediately  resumed;  and  even  some 
domestic  spinners  found  it  advantageous  to 
use  imported  yams  In  the  making  of  certain 
products.  This  is  scarcely  surprising  when 
It  is  rememt>ered  that  these  Imported  prod- 
ucts are  supplied  principally  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  countries  in  continental  Eu- 
rope. Even  m  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
Is  generally  considered  to  have  the  highest 
wage  level  of  any  part  of  Europe,  the  wages 
paid  to  workers  in  the  important  occupa- 
tions of  the  flax  Industry  are  about  one- 
quarter  of  those  paid  in  this  cotintry.  Wages 
paid  In  the  Important  continental  flax  and 
hemp-manufacturing  centers  are  lower  still. 
Tlie  extent  to  which  foreign  competition 
has  captured  the  United  States  market  for 
flax  and  hemp  finished  goods  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  thnt 
during  1946  $32,500,000  foreign  value  of  fiax 
and  hemp  flnLshed  goods  were  Imported  Into 
the  United  States,  whereas  the  toUl  Im- 
portations of  the  raw  flt>er  amounted  to  only 
$3.200  000. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  regard  to 
how  necessary  every  industry  Is  in  time  of 
war.  It  is.  therefore,  difficult  to  Indicate  to 
you  the  exceptional  situation  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  that  there  be  in  existence.  In 
time  of  war,  an  American  soft-flber  Industry. 
This  country  Is  dependent  on  foreign  coun- 
tries for  its  supply  of  cordage  and  rope  fibers, 
such  as  manlla  from  the  Philippines,  sisal 
from  Africa,  and  jute  from  India.  Both  the 
Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  are  depend- 
ent upon  cordage.     Without  rope,  fanning 


cannot  c(»tlnue.  And  as  shown  by  the  neces- 
sary Oovemment  action  in  allocating  cordage, 
there  are  many  Industrial  activities  depend- 
ent upon  cordage  and  rope  or  upon  steel 
cables,  most  of  which  require  a  fiber  center. 
In  time  of  war  foreign  sources  of  manlla, 
sisal,  and  other  hard  fibers  are  largely  cut  off. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  drastically  expand  the 
production  of  hemp  In  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
Iowa,  nilnols.  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  as  was 
done  during  the  recent  war.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  expanded  production  of  hemp  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  unless  there  is  in 
existence  In  this  country  an  Industry  which 
can  convert  tills  fiber  Into  cordage  and  rope. 
It  Is  necessary,  also,  that  there  be  an  Ameri- 
can Industry  with  supplies  of  the  foreign 
fibers  available  for  conversion  Into  products, 
at  least  until  such  time  as  the  American 
hemp  can  be  grown  and  made  available  as  a 
substitute. 

Only  the  soft-fiber  Industry  has  the  unique 
machinery  to  convert  lx)th  the  American 
hemp  tow  and  line  into  rope  and  ot^er  es- 
sential products.  Our  experience  in  the  last 
war  shows  how  extremely  necessary  these  In- 
ventories at  fiber  are  for  all  the  products 
manufactured  by  our  Industry,  but  particu- 
larly for  ro|>e,  which  In  wartime  has  top  pri- 
ority. The  procurement  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  will  tinquestlonably  substantiate  the 
statement  that  the  Importance  of  the  Amer- 
ican soft-fiber  industry  was  second  to  none 
during  the  war. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  .-ict  has 
been  described  by  many  of  its  advocates  as  a 
means  not  only  of  expanding  foreign  trade 
but  also  of  reducing  unemplojrment  In  this 
coxmtry.  There  are  provisions  in  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  for  Increasing  as 
well  as  decreasing  tariffs.  Apparently,  little 
or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  Increases  In  order  to  protect 
American  Industry  that  Is  subject  to  com- 
petition from  extremely  low  wage  rates  of 
foreign  competitors. 

The  soft-fiber-manufacturing  Industry  is 
actually  furnishing  less  employment  today, 
and  It  Is  likely  to  furnish  even  less  in  the 
future  unless  serious  attention  Is  given  to 
providing  It  with  tariff  protection  which  will 
tend  to  equalize  the  difference  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  wage  rates.  If  the  State 
Department,  at  the  Geneva  Conference, 
should  reduce  tariffs  on  the  products  of  this 
Industry,  it  Is  my  opinion  tha .  this  will  re- 
sult In  the  eventual  complete  liquidation 
of  the  American  soft-fiber  Industry.  It  is 
not  my  Isellef  that  Congress  intended,  when 
enacting  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  In  1934,  to  bring  about  the  liquidation  of 
a  long-established  American  Industry  with 
resulting  unemplojTnent  to  American  work- 
ers, who  have  for  many  years  been  acquiring 
the  skills  required  by  this  Industry. 

The  high  American  standard  of  living  was 
established  during  years  of  adequate  tariff 
protection  for  American  Industry,  and  at  least 
insofar  as  the  soft-fiber  Industry  Is  con- 
cerned, I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a 
reversal  of  that  policy  will  tend  to  bring  about 
btislness  recessions  and  unemployment.  Con- 
gress will  then  most  certainly  be  called  upon 
by  the  American  people  to  reestablish  ade- 
quate tariffs.  Our  contention  Is  that  by  now 
adopting  a  more  realistic  view  tlian  tills  trial 
and  error  method,  subsequent  unemployment 
can  be  avoided. 

In  this  reference  to  unemployment  I  touch 
on  a  most  Important  consideration,  which  far 
transcends  the  soft-fiber  Industry.  It  Is 
agreed  generally,  I  think,  tliat  world  stability 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  tills  coimtry 
upon  an  even  keel,  economically  speaking. 
Indiscriminate  tariff  reductions  will  reduce 
the  number  of  Industries  In  the  United 
States.  Such  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 
industries,  which  form  the  base  of  our  em- 
ployment, will  intensify  unemployment  in 
periods  of  recession.  I  am  sure  tliat  you  will 
agree  that  It  is  most  desirable  to  spread  em- 


ployment over  a  large  number  of  healthy 
industries,  which  should  result  in  greater 
employment  stability. 

The  presentation  of  these  facta  to  the  State 
Department  has  resulted  regularly  In  refer- 
ence to  the  so-called  "escape  clause."  This 
escape  clause  Is  simply  another  trlal-and-er- 
ror  method.  It  provides  for  a  review  after 
the  damage  has  been  done,  and  even  then 
it  does  not  guarantee  relief,  even  though  the 
need  for  It  Is  fully  demonstrated  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  tliat 
once  an  established  industry  has  been  seri- 
ously damaged  by  unwise  tariff  changes,  its 
capital  impaired.  Its  skilled  workers  dis- 
persed, and  its  management  discouraged,  it 
cannot  tie  quickly  resuscitated  by  a  Govern- 
ment Inquiry,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
relief  Is  then  given.  No  post-mortem  Inquiry 
ever  revived  a  corpse. 

We  are  confident  that  our  situation  war- 
rants the  most  careful  congressional  Inquiry. 
It  raises  pointed  questions  as  to  how  tills 
trade  agreement  program  is  to  operate  and 
what  Its  objectives  and  effects  are  to  l>e.  It 
raises  directly  the  issue  whether  an  American 
industry,  which  is  old,  established,  and  tech- 
nically efficient,  which  basically  produces  a 
large  volume  of  foreign  trade  and  enjoys  no 
special  advantage  over  Its  foreign  competi- 
tors. Is  to  be  destroyed  solely  i>ecause  it  pays 
its  workers  wages  necessary  under  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living.  It  presenta  a  situa- 
tion v^ere  cause  and  effect  are  not  a  matter 
of  theory,  but  where  Important  producta 
made  for  a  long  time  in  the  United  States 
have  already  been  lost  to  India  and  where  de- 
tailed comparative  costs  and  presently  in- 
creasing imports  stiow  beyond  argument  tiiat 
any  reduction  In  preaent  tariffs  will  have  an 
immediate  and  drastic  effect.  Finally,  it 
raises  the  issue  whether  any  respect  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing 
Increases  when  necessary  to  protect  an  Amer- 
ican Industry  from  extremely  low  foreign 
wage  rates. 

We  leave  our  case  to  you.  confident  tliat 
you  will  recommend  not  only  that  no  existing 
rate  on  any  domestically  produced  jute,  fiax, 
or  hemp  manufacturers  be  reduced,  but  that 
steps  be  taken  Immediately  to  reestablish 
tariffs  which  wUl  permit  this  Industry  to 
continue  to  pay  ita  employees  American  wage 
rates,  maintain  domestic  manufacture  of 
these  essential  products,  and  afford  in  a 
unique  area  an  element  of  national  security 
which  the  recent  war  demonstrated  to  be 
essential. 


OUandBlooa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1947 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
traveling  on  a  slippery  road — a  strange 
international  highway — a  highway 
strewn  with  human  corpses.  We  have 
been  traveling  this  road  for  some  30 
years.  We  are  permitting  a  few  inter- 
nationalists, one-worlders,  to  lead  us 
into  World  War  m.  It  was  this  same 
gang  that  got  us  into  World  Wars  I 
andn. 

In  World  War  I  we  suffered  360,300 
casualties,  and  spent  some  $44,000,000,- 
000  in  making-the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. In  World  War  n.  the  Amer- 
ican people  suffered  1,134380  casualties, 
and  spent  and  gave  to  other  natious 
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$440,00)000.000.  This  for  the  "four 
freedoms"  that  we  did  not  ret.  In  ftd- 
I  A  r«ml(  oi  tbcM  two  wan. 
of  thottwmdi  aDd  millions  are 
suirerl4f  iilurikal  and  mental  agony  to- 
day. '  '«t  Umm  same  loud- mouthed. 
■t«y  allhMH  sopcrpatrlots  did  not  then. 
nor  dd  they  today,  offer  to  risk  their 
lives.  Ifnbs.  or  health  on  foreign  battle- 
fields. 

I  If  or  tbe  purpose  of  awakening  the 
AflMrti  tax  ooosctence.  before  It  Is  too  late, 
that  I  t)ftke  the  Uberty  of  Inserting  the  f  ol- 
from  La  Follette's  Progres- 
by  Carleton  Beals.  entitled 
"Otl  a4d  Blood.'*  The  article  speaks  for 
tUeU: 

on.  AiiB  BLOoa 


folder 
Irony 
>p(t«  at 


NMr 


Fraaot 


Tttrkty 
tor  the 
Thw 
WarM 


(toetr* 

quishei 


(By  Carleton  Baals) 
I  went  to  my  fcneral  flies  to  flM  aiy 
on   ou.  I  dtaoovered  tb«t   the  ncmt 
labeled  "PMbce."     Thla  was  re«l 
It  la  conceiVKble  that  oil.  which,  tn 
the  new  promtoe  of  an  atomic  age.  la 
I  of  aoargy  and  power  for 
the  handmaiden 
the  welfare  at  the 
Aa  It  la.  the  attaBipt  to  monopolfi 
the  worM'a  oil  reraalna  the  greataat  aingle 
0  r  world  dlaovder  and  war. 
■astern  oU  was  part  of  the  American 


booty  p  the  First  WorM  War.  The  State 
»Dt  was  tiKd  to  fores  Bngland  and 
into  tine:  American  naral  and  mili- 
tary to  t*  waa  used  blatantly  to  eeeurs  that 
oU.  T1  IS  flsst.  ersn  as  todaj.  was  asnt  ar- 
rogantlf  Into  Turkish  watsra.  AsMrtcan  ad- 
high  OonrsnoMnt  ofldais  ssnrsd 
as  agsito  fur  ths  cU  eoaipanlss.  and  the 
whole  \  wight  of  AmsrleaB  BlUtaYy  power  and 
goraraoMaial  ■ertilniry  was  used  to 
baek  u  )  the  noterteos  Ohsstsr  conctsslon  In 
and  to  get  a  ahart  at  the  war  booty 
^■MeloaQ  oU  ooBspaiUaa. 
the  pattsm  was  already  set  (or 
Var  n.  but  In  this  war  the  goal  has 
to  fain  a  sbars  ot  (he  oil  Ui  the 
hut  to  grab  all  rwialning  oU  aieiu- 
sivsly. 


•velt  had  set  as  ths  Mlaal: 

at  all  psoplss.  "vletor  or  van- 
oa  equal  tarsM  to  ths 
trads  ahd  raw  oumrtili  of  ths  world  which 
ais  as^dsd  fbr  inniiniis  pro^srlty."  This 
It  hyprodsy. 
hi  the  Nsar  Bast.  Boooeealt.  ths 
OoTemlasnt.  and  prtvats  intsrssts.  were  lay- 
Uag  th<  ir  plans,  under  ths  shadow  of  war 
d«ath.  to  grab  the  Big  raw  matsrlal 
right  UBdsr  ths  nosss  at  ths  Russians  and 


opsratlng  as   naval 
Army    tiUBmm,    Oovemment    tech- 
and  procursmsnt  oflctaii.  as  spseial 
and  so  on.  trnvslsd  frcsly 
dSQsnt  psopls  oo  lagiu- 
bflnsss  could  not  even 


Otl 
oAeers. 
aletans 
cultura 
about  irhUs 
mats  oi 

f^ 

Suehlwas  ths  ssttlag  foi^ths 
Iran.  '  "here  behind  the  flag,  with  the1 
9t  lantigied  ta  their  nosuUs,  Amsrieaa  otl 
to  grab  oC  all  ths  oU  tn  bran. 
IneludlAg  ths  tradltioaal  Busaian  spbsrs. 
FrsTtou  ily  ths  SovlsU  had  renounced  all  lm» 

Crlallsi  a  and  rlghu  In  this  area     This 
ths  ( lays  When  the  Sovleu  ■till  aoufht  to 
pelssi  the  rights  at  WBall  nations  and  sub- 


not  msant.  t 
o  faeate  ths  rsgioo  for  the  saks  of 

md    better    imperialism    by    others. 

With  ttjs  belund-the-batus  doublseroas.  ths 

quits   lacking   the   flasass   of   ths 

democracies,  ussd  the  only  taetles 


BOTlStS. 

western 


they  ap  >arentiy  know,  rough 


and  sat 


grsas.  airtous 


tight,  crsatlng  one  at  the 


kHUytag. 
ef  ths 


ths  hitherto 


loelag  alUss.    They  got  out  of  Iran  only  wl 
aU  oil  ofwrssatoMB  ware  dsalad  to  evoryt 
But  ths  Amenean  grab  was  eoaoplete 
Kuwait.    8«udl    Arabia,    and    Bthlopla. 
Saudi   Arabia   seeeeal  Aaaertean   eom[ 
had  poolsd  thsU-  iBSsRsea  and  slipped  In 
gala  oashMtva  cooasMlaBs  in  viouticm  of 
noUsr  ^plrtt  eC  "share  ths  loot."  which 
featured  the  demands  of  our  Mavy  and 
DspartmenU   after   Worid  War   I.    Ws 
progrssssd  grsatly  betwssn  wars.    Out 
had  becooie  not  "part  of  the  loot"  but 
the  loot."    Obviously  this  was  In  direct  o| 
slttem  to  Mr.  Roossvelt's  noble  "equal  ac 


The  risks  of  this  policy  were  to  be 
written,  aiid  are  being  underwritten,  by 
United  States  Oorenunsnt  and  the 
of  the  Azaerlcan  taxpayer.    Ths  proftii 
to  prlTste  oompanles. 

While  Ur.  Roosevelt  was  emitting  his  l 
platitudes,  hs  grsaasd  ths  dlcutor  of 
AraMa  to  the  tune  ot  t»OjW>0.000  in  U 
leaas  snd  an  Import-Brport  loan  of   $1 
000.000.     Actually  a  lot  of  other  costly 
went  into  the  tuulertaking :  the  eosu 
disguised  by  the  regular  overheads  of 
Navy.  SUte  Department.  OWI.  OBS.  and  va 
ous  other  aiieclal  wartime  agencies.     Out 
what  budget  came  Boossvelt's  sxpanstv- 
sonal  glfu  to  Ibn-Baud.  automobUas  uud 
on.  I  do  not  know. 

Ifr.  Rooaevelt  personally  conceived 
Petroleum  Reserves  Corporations  to  win 
around  the  world,  without  dus  rsgard 
equal  aBeeas  or  the  rlghU  or  intsrssU  of 
Jsct  psoplss  or  other  wartlms  allies. 

The  prt)posal  in  ths  case  of  Saudi 
was  to  buUd  a  United   Statea  Ooverni 
pipe  line  at  a  cost  of  tl«6.000.000  or  a 
aid  ths  privaU  oompanlss.    Other  lend -la 
matsrlals  and  loans  to  other  Near 
eountrtes  wars  fitted  Uito  ths  jig-saw  pv 
The  Unltrd  SUtes  OoromoMnt  waa  to 
Si-peroen    reduction  la  the  oost  of  oil  a 
a  blUlon  ^larrels  over  a  60-ysar  peruxl. 
U>  have  ojntrol  of  all  sales  from  the 
tsrranean  and  to  forslgu  govsmmeuu 
nationals.    SUategio  storage  dspou  were 
bs  sst   up   in   Bthiopla.   Igypt,   and    ot 
placea. 

Behind-soenea  dlplonatlc  eonferenoea  < 
held  la  WgTV^.    Booeavelt  met  the  va 
heads  of  stats  aboard  an  Amcrtcaa 
ship  off  ths  Egyptian  eoaat. 

Arrangamenu  wars  ouds  for  ths  Ui 
Btataa  to  saad  miaatons  to  oarry  out  va 
undertakings,  ths  construction  of  port^ 
buUdlng  of  an  oU  city  of  TCtOO  on  ths  ~ 
alaa  OtUf .  ths  building  of  airflslds  to 
the  pipe  lins  across  the  barren  wastes. 
the  siMttag  of  a  military  mission  to 
AraMa.    Tbs  pIps-lUis  projsot  ss  a 
msnt  snurprlss  fell  through,  but  the 
tary  mlasioo  Is  now  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
airports  are  being  eonstructed. 

neslissM  IktBBan  soon  revealed  that 
tntsndsd  to  baefe  up  Near  Baatem  oil 
perlallaa.    ■ooesvett'S  confcraiMe  with 
Saud  oeewred  in  Pebnuury  i»«6.    pr« 
Ttuman's  Army  Day  addrsss  on  April  6. 
taM  of  the  vast  natural  rsaouross  of  the  , 
iMt  aad  said  that  rivalry  in  that  area 
suddenly  orupt  mto  eonfllet. 

His  words  foreshadowed  the  dlplc 
flnanelal.  aod  military  support  that  wm' 
bs  forthoonang  for  the  oU  InterasU  and 
aid  to  Orsees  and  Turkey,  which  was 
dsnly  deaaaadsd  ks  the  nams  of    an  ei 
gency,"  althOBgh  the  plans  for  this  aid 
brtore  It  became  an 
_  eHefuily  atudied.  the 
being  dlspatchsd  on  flamboyant  tours  as  i 
World  War  I. 

The  oil  otMnpanles  got  the  greaa  light 
a  higgar  eceporau  arrangsassat.  which 
told  woartd  teeluds  Amsrtsaa  eempaniss 
the  Btaadard  smplre.  with  total  aaaets 
more  than  •S.OOO.OOO.OOO.  and  a  gitiaa  tt 
over  of  naarly  •34)00.000.000.    It  la 


lum  and  the  power  In 
aaakU  with  the 
Uing  to  spend  on  mak- 
a  success. 

Bast  oil  vsnture  hss 

taxpaysr  i^snty 

Is  sums  in  the  future. 

le  United  States  Oov- 

company  oflclsls  in 

nsnt  as  Oovemment 

Barly  three  tlmsa  as 

»rn  oil  as  did  Bngland. 

II   lead  us  right  into 

enemy  once  that  war 

em  oil  was  one  of  the 

war  stratsgy.    It  will 

war.  and  an  attempt 

than  to  seek  the 

it.  means  that  we  are 

I  leading  for  It  with  our 

[for  monopoly  has  led 
Nations.  Just  as  oil, 
us  to  follow  a  tinl- 
itlna  and  to  ]unk 
stem  and  the  good- 
Ight  be  well  for  the 
II  that  the  downfaU 
[an  when  those  two 
{ue  of  Nations.    It  Is 
It  In  the  preparations 
I  now  the  United  Statea 
il   policy  of   the  Axis 
>rld  affairs  and  In  de- 
one  may  be  sure  that 
lually  rlas  against  us 

us. 
other  foot. 

tlco  and  the  potential 
la.  are  about  the  sams 
^sana  as  ths  respective 
rltiah  and  American, 
of  the  Soviet  Union, 
clng  snormotis  gifts 
Id  Guatemala,  sending 
lans.  training  Mexican 
Iss.  building  new  ports 
airflslds.  Ur.  Stalin 
of  Mexico  and  meets 
aboard  a  battlsshlp. 
Flaet  maneuvers  off 
lama  Canal.  Then  to 
noBsanslcal  policy, 
ad  ths  Doanlnlcan  Re- 
ef millions  of  dollars, 
rmy    personnel,    army 

3uld  go  to  war  over- 
have  not  gone  to  war 
suae  they  ctlll  feel 
because  Mr.  Stalin 
can  keep  the  Soviet 
prevent  their  fear 
forth. 
Her  preliminary  woap- 
Ions  and  tschnlctans, 
imlty  and  Influence 
^em  to  keep  the  neigh- 
ip  and  In  an  exploalve 
shortly,    ths    costly 
am  In  ths  Nsar  Bast 
ited  with  new  Arab 
itlonalism.  or  maybe 
of  ths  Arab  peoples. 
It  tbs  Arab  peoplsf 
[msan  World  War  m. 
rhsthsr  United  Statsa 
I  Nsar  Bast  will  be  sue- 
much  It  Is  going  to 
Bbllo  for  ths  saks  of 
I,  and  how  long  It  Is 
houss  of  carda  comss 
•volution,    war.   and 

Soviet  system  worss 
ons  heps  as  a  writer 
Ths  fliing  sqtiad.  X 
murders;  Its  oonean- 
disrsgard  for  hunum 
;  detest  its  grsedy  ter- 
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rltorlal  expanalon.  its  blundering  old-style 
imperialism.  Its  rule-or-ruin  policies,  its  iron 
curtain.  Its  lying  propaganda. 

Furthermore,  I  would  say  that  the  United 
States  has  Just  as  much  right  to  support 
brutal  undemocratic  governments  In  Greece 
and  Turkey  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  In 
Yugoalavla  and  Poland.  We  have  as  much 
right  to  destroy  human  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy In  southern  Korea  as  the  Soviets 
have  in  northern  Korea.  We  have  just  as 
much  right  to  support  the  ferocious  dicta- 
torships of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Nica- 
ragua. Honduras,  and  Paraguay  as  the  Soviets 
have  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  We  have 
Just  as  much  right  to  grab  oil  or  the  other 
raaourcsa  of  most  of  the  world  as  the  Soviets 
have. 

The  answer  to  this  whole  process,  of  course. 
Is  war.  and  It  Is  silly  to  expect  anything  else. 
The  first  League  of  Nations  accomplished 
many  fine  things,  but  It  :vas  stricken  with  a 
moral  sickness  as  a  warped  product  of  World 
War  I.  That  moral  sickness  was  not  the 
faOlure  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Join  It,  which 
was  a  serious  drawback,  but  chiefly  the  fact 
thct  It  was  a  league  of  victors  Intent  on 
using  the  organization  as  a  cat's  paw  for 
holding  on  to  the  booty  of  war  and  the  falsa 
and  trescherous  boundaries  of  war. 

The  United  Nations  Is  even  sicker,  for  it 
does  not  even  represent  a  league  of  victors. 
A  UN  police  force  is  a  patent  absurdity.  The 
UN  Is  concerning  Itself  with  outmoded  po- 
litical and  territorial  disputes  on  a  narrow 
basis  of  nineteenth-century  nationalism. 
The  salvation  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  only  come  If  the  or- 
ganization Is  able  to  face  and  handle  the 
great  economic  empires,  the  real  superstates 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  Roosevelt  dictum  (which  he  himself 
flouted)  of  equal  access  to  resources  and 
trade,  is  ths  only  possible  answer  to  Soviet 
and  United  States  Impsrlallsm  and  the  power 
Btru3c;l>  heading  toward  war.  Unless  the 
United  Nstlons  can  convert  Itself  from  a 
stsrlls  debating  society  over  petty  frontier 
Issues  Into  a  force  for  controlling  the  proper 
distribution  of  resources  and  for  human  wsl- 
fars  It  will  soon  be  a  dead  duck. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I.  In  a  pleoa  for 
Birlbner's  magsstne,  I  pointed  out  that  ths 
only  possible  way  of  avoiding  World  War  ZI 
was  to  sst  about  ths  rationalisation  and 
proper  Intemstlonal  control  of  the  great 
strategic  rssourcss  of  ths  world  and  the 
elimination  or  control  of  International 
monopoly  in  these  fields. 

Unless  ths  grsat  international  monopolies 
can  be  brought  under  some  sort  of  world  con- 
trol, and  be  divorced  from  the  present  process 
of  betrayal  of  backward  peoples,  and  be  mads 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  world  and  Its  peo- 
ples, then  the  United  Nations  will  be  merely 
a  futile  gesture  to  keep  the  peoples  blind- 
folded till  a  new  struggle  breaks  cut.  This 
economic  effort  Is  mors  Important  even  than 
atomic  energy  control,  in  my  Judgment. 

Unless  we  wish  merely  to  fight  blindly  over 
Waar  Bastern  oil  like  a  dog  ovsr  a  bone,  as  we 
•re  now  preparing  to  do  with  all  ws  have,  at 
the  oost  of  a  million  American  lives  or  so, 
ws  should  begin  setting  up  an  International 
syetem  for  proper  control  and  optratlon  and 
dUtrlbutlon  of  Near  Baatem  oil. 

When  ws  were  ths  "outs"  In  ths  region, 
we  favored  the  British  to  corns  across  with  a 
share.  We  should  not  watt  until  ws  ars 
forced  ons  of  thess  days  to  loss  Nsar  Bastsm 
oil  entirely  or  be  forced  to  cede  a  share. 

Such   Intemstlonal  control  ahould   take 
cognisance  of  the  following  principles: 
1.  Wslfare  of  the  workers  In  ths  industry, 
a.  Ths  national  and  social  welfare  of  the 
nations  where  the  oil  Is  produced. 

8,  Quotas  on  prcductlon  to  prevent  price- 
fluctu-.tlons  and  Improper  exhaustion  of  any 
given  field. 

4.  Bquitable  distribution  of  ths  oil  to  all 
countries  of  ths  world  on  the  basis  of  present 
and  potential  needs. 


Such  controls  In  key  troubled  areas  would 
do  much  to  ease  tensions  and  pave  the  way 
for  economic  and  political  peace.  Such  an 
arrangement  for  the  Near  East  could  be  used 
to  force  international  agreement  on  Ru- 
manian oU  and  thus  bring  It  back  into  the 
llfeblood  flow  of  world  trade.  It  would  pave 
the  way  eventually  for  a  world-over  ration- 
alization of  the  industry  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  alternative  is  war  and  defeat  for  every- 
body. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Nutt,  director  of  aircraft  engi- 
neering, manager,  Toledo  plant  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.: 

Two  world  wars  have  come  and  gone,  both 
within  a  generation.  Each  of  them  was  the 
result  of  turmoil  and  envy  starting  In  the 
European  Theater  and  spreading  cancerously 
the  world  over.  The  United  States  of  America 
was  drawn  Into  these  war  j  Inevitably  and 
now  finds  heraelf  In  the  position  of  a  world 
power  saddled  with  too  much  responsibility 
for  International  affairs.  Her  geographic  Iso- 
lation from  the  European  and  far  Pacific 
areas  has  been  largely  responsible  for  her 
position.  The  civilian  population  of  this 
country  baa  been  through  these  two  major 
wars  without  seeing  combat,  without  knowing 
the  terrible  consequences  of  a  war-torn  coun- 
tryside, without  experiencing  the  vavagea  of 
an  invading  enemy.  In  fact,  war  has  brought 
high  wages  snd  false  prosperity  although  not 
an  abundant  life. 

Psrhaps  the  most  significant  factor  In  this 
last  terrible  war  waa  the  appreciation  or  the 
effect  that  aviation  has  bad  on  the  art  of 
making  war.  During  World  War  I  the  air- 
plane was  a  feeble  youngster  raising  lu  head 
In  an  almost  futile  attempt  to  obtain  recog- 
nition. Airplane  speeds  little  over  100  miles 
an  hotir  were  normal  during  those  early  yecrs 
and  only  through  the  foresight  and  faith  of 
ths  few  avlatlon-mlnded  military  men  In 
the  services  did  military  aviation  survive  and 
grow  even  though  It  was  not  an  Important 
factor  In  winning  World  War  I.  Those  of  \u 
who  went  through  the  postwar  period  of 
World  War  I  know  the  stagnation  which  took 
place  In  the  aviation  Industry  and  the  lack 
of  technical  progress  becsuse  of  the  Inevitable 
economy  wave  that  follows  s  war.  We  hope 
history  will  not  repeat  Itself  In  this  rsspsct. 

Only  10  years  ago  Russia  had  fighter  air- 
planes In  production  which  wsre  more 
modern  and  bad  higher  top  speed  than  any 
airplanes  in  production  in  thla  country  at 
that  time.  This  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
record  but  also  a  matter  of  personal  observa- 
tion both  in  tblB  oountry  and  In  Russia. 
Fortunately  aviation  was  atlU  small,  alrplanee 
were  small  and  small  engines  rslatlvely  were 
required.  Therefore,  It  was  posslbls  to  de- 
velop experimental  alrplanee  and  englnee  at 
a  fraction  of  the  present  coat.  The  aviation 
Industry  struggled  along  through  ths  years 
both  In  the  military  and  commercial  fields 
and  at  ths  outset  of  World  War  n  we  foimd 
ourselves  with  better  equipment  than  after 
World  War  I.  but  stlU  inferior  equipment.  A 
considerable  spurt  in  activity  In  the  Industry 
came  as  a  result  of  orders  from  European 


powers  shortly  before  our  entrance  Into  the 
Second  World  War  although  our  equipment 
was  not  outstanding  at  that  time.  The  only 
fighter  in  production  was  the  Curtlss  P-40 
airplane  with  a  top  speed  around  350  miles 
per  hour;  and  a  prototype  bombardment  air- 
plane, the  Boeing  Flying  Fortress,  was  In 
the  development  stage.  There  were  other 
experimental  ships  under  design  or  con- 
struction, among  which  were  the  famed  B-29 
Super  Fortress,  the  North  American  P-61 
Mustang  fighter,  and  the  Lockheed  P-38 
twin-engined  fl?hter.  None  of  theae  new 
ahlps  was  in  production  In  quantity. 

It  is  significant  that  the  military  airplanes 
and  engines  which  helped  win  this  last  war 
were  developed  in  peacetime.  It  is  true  that 
improved  models  of  basic  types  were  de- 
veloped during  the  war,  but  time  was  not 
available  to  develop  new  types  such  as  the 
Jet-projelled  fighters  and  bombers.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  we  began  to  see  a  few  P-SO 
Shooting  Star  Jet-propelled  fighters  but  thsy 
did  not  get  into  combat  or  into  production 
In  quantity  during  the  war.  A  new  form 
of  propulsion,  the  Jet  engine,  was  responsible 
for  raising  the  speed  of  our  fighter  airplanes 
approximately  100  miles  per  hour  almost 
overnight,  although  too  late  for  use  in  the 
war.  The  Germans  were  using  several  new 
Jet-propelled  fighters  In  combat  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  Both  the  Germans  and  the 
English  were  years  ahead  of  tis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Jet  engines  and  they  are  ahead 
of  us  by  several  years  at  this  time.  Both  of 
the  above-mentioned  nations  started  the  de- 
velopment of  Jet  engines  over  15  years  sgo 
while  In  this  oountry  no  money  was  available 
for  this  development  vmtll  after  we  were  In 
the  recent  war.  The  aircraft  engine  com- 
panies who  bad  been  In  btislness  for  years 
were  too  busy  on  war  production  and  were  not 
permitted  to  engage  in  Jet  engine  develop- 
ment. As  a  result  ths  war  ended  with  one 
American  Jet  eiiglne  In  experimental  alr- 
planee and  this  engine  was  a  "blown  up" 
copy  of  an  English  engine. 

The  Importance  of  the  turbine  type  Jet 
engine  to  the  future  of  this  country  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Aviation  has  shnmk  thla 
world  to  the  point  where  oceans  can  be 
spanned  easier  than  ths  English  Channel  a 
generation  ago.  No  longer  are  we  safe  against 
Invasion.  Ths  enemy  actually  touched  our 
shores  during  this  war.  The  next  war  will 
see  destruction  and  havoc  hit  us  without 
warning.  There  will  be  no  time  to  convert 
cur  factories  to  wartime  operation.  We 
bave  had  two  wars  which  were  expected  to 
end  all  wars;  and  the  third  war  may  end  all 
ware,  but  probably  at  the  expense  of  ending 
all  civilization.  There  are  still  those  skeptics 
who  do  not  believe  the  possibility  of  remote- 
controlled  bombs.  Nevertheless  they  are  an 
actuality.  Only  2  years  ago  In  this  coun- 
tj-y  the  idea  of  flight  near  and  above  the 
speed  of  sound,  transonic  and  supersonic 
flight,  was  being  ridiculed  by  many;  and  yet. 
concuiTent  with  thla  kind  of  thinking,  the 
Germane  were  launching  V-a  flying  bomba 
vhlch  had  a  apeed  of  8,C00  miles  per  hour  and 
of  such  colossal  size  and  power  that  they 
required  fuel  pumps  of  900  horsspower.  Bven 
today  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  this 
weapon  which  was  developed  under  the  han.- 
dlcap  of  dictatorial  power  where  men  feared 
to  report  the  mistakes  and  blundsrs  of  their 
colleaguea  and  their  political  dlctatora. 

The  atomic  bomb  Is  here  and  the  )et-pro- 
fielled  aircraft,  the  Jet-propelled  guided 
rnlaalle,  and  rocket  power  are  our  only  protec- 
tion agalnat  this  awful  force.  It  Is  futUe  to 
liope  that  the  Albert  Elnatelns  can  educate 
the  world  In  the  immediate  future  so  that  the 
threat  of  war  no  longer  bangs  over  ua.  The 
world  has  prcgreued  Infinlteslmally  toward 
real  clvUlzatlon  In  the  last  3,000  years  and 
we  can  use  no  head-hldlng-ln-the-eand  proo- 
(WS  to  provide  national  sscurity.  We  must 
iTace  the  fact  that  other  nations  will  dis- 
cover the   detaUed  aecreu  ot   thg  atomie 
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of  having  made  substantial  payments 

whlnh  can  npvpr  h«»npfit  anv  mpnihpr  nf 


This  Is  the  question  most  frequently  asked 
of  persons  who  have  traveled  in  Japan.     The 


That  they  would  like  Japan  again  to  be> 
come  an  independent  nation,  but  that  they 


A2i:52 


and  we  can  no  loagtr  dt  back  eom- 
tly  MM  »  mpeiiar  world  power      Tim* 
and  lMtharg7  haa  a  way  of  leTellnK  off  rela- 
tlT«  tfuitary  power.    We  must  consider  Mrt- 
what  other  large  powers  would  do  If 
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bOBOb 

pla<n 


ooily 

tbsy  |aad  the  atomic  bomb.     Our  military 

haw  had  a  M^pareent  reduction  In 

lOt  tftatt  the  end  of  the  war 

peacetime  policies  these  fareea 

recaln  their  stren^h.  and  only  th« 

Imp*^  or  war  will  reatore  them. 

Ver  r  daflnlt*  steiM  can  be  ttiken.  howet«r. 
to  pr  »TUIe  the  potential  energy  needed  to 
keep  hi*  •ovntry  at  laast  partially  pnptmA 
tar  m  wiUeBal  amargeBey.  The  first  stop  la 
to  pn  vide  sufficient  funds  far  raaaarch  and 
tfavakianent  tn  the  alreraft  Induatry.  The 
•MTjifoo.OOO  to  which  the  War  Department 
'  was  cut  from  the  047.000.000  required 
to  9*^7  on  an  adaqtaato  program  will  net 
■uAclent  funds  to  even  keep  abreast 
o(  de  lalapoMnu  in  the  world.  We  are  now 
■  behind  Biglaad  in  the  develop. 

tt  Jat  englnea  aai  w  cannot  catch  up 
of  surpa^aln^  them  unless 
available.  SxiiSclent  funds 
also  be  made  available  as  a  sect^nd 
br  Hmlted  production  of  airplanes,  en- 
and  equ^Mnant  to  keep  personnel 
'  1»  tba  maBUfaetnra  and  the  opera* 
aitcrart  and  tta  eoapooant  parta. 
>t  on  paper  snd  no  apaiatlng  ex* 
not  spell  national  morlty. 
the  face  of  public  resentment  of  too 
spending  by  Government  agenclea,  the 
for  more  funds  may  appear  un« 
However,  funds  atooold  be  pro- 
for  rsaearch  and  davalapaaent  at  tba 
«t  otiMr  less  Important  projecta  Wa 
are  apparently  planning  the 
of  millions  If  not  billions  of  dollars 
and  loans  all  over  the  world.  If 
rapaata  itaelX  theae  loana  to  a  larga 
win  never  be  paid  and  the  money  win 
Boany  of  the  natloaa  to  divert  their 
toward  the  buMtat  «<  their  military 
wbUe  we  otartlBMa  to  fall  further 
farther  behind  tn  otir  raaMvali  and  d:*- 
program  In  thia  eoMBtry.  Self- 
la  a  graat  foraa  but  no  force  la 
•Cset  ve  wUbout  tlia  naaaHary  «iB«nritl  sup- 
port. 

tt  doUara  are  being  q^ant  by  Oov- 
apaaelsa  todsy  and  only  a  fraction 
to  tba  varKma  a^MWlto  and  bureaus 
MMda  the  tttTJIMM  needed  to 
an  adequate  rtasarch  and  develop- 
IHogram  In  thla  country. 
O^  r  tba  Oongreas  (Hi 
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atoflaWa  the 
nmda  for  rsatoieb  and  develop. 

nt  land  also  for  suflclcnt  production  to 
Malnl&ln  a  atrong  and  healthy  aircraft  In- 


prcpared  at  all  tlmaa  to  develop  and 
alrplaaea.  wglaw.  and  equipment  for 
seeurt^. 


Fafiacy  n  AImi  Coalral 

JCZTBNSK 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.inwaia 

nt  ItHX  HOU8I  OP  ■VaBMMTATTVSB 

ThuTidaif,  Maw  22.  tH7 

Ifr.  PRICB  of  niinola.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  aiy  nmarks  In  the 
I  inciude  herewMl  a  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.>  Post- 
Dlapai  ch.  May  21.  1947.  deallof  with  the 
Sonet  double-talk  of  Aadrtt  Oromyko 
te  hi4  radio  aiMrtii  to  the  Amerlc&D 
ItfoDows: 


The 


VALUhCT  XH  ATOM  coorraoc. 
fallacy  to  RatMto^  MMoaa  about  the 
b.  as  slni|Matlj  propounded  by 


Andrei  Oromyko  In  hla  radio  addresf: 
Amerlcar.  people,  la  that  while  they 
beled  "Iniematlonal  control"  they  are 
ly  national  self-rcatralnt. 

Mr.  Gromyko  declares  that  control 
bomb  can  be  achieved  by  prohibiting  It 
The  trouble  Is  that  prohibition  Is  wc 
without    enforcement.      The    people    ot 
United  etatea  found  that  out  In  such 
tlvely   cJnor — but   abaolutely   unpl« 
waya  as  tha  eighteenth  amendment, 
whole  world  found  It  out.  If  not  b<  ' 
World  War  IX.  which  was  prohibited  by] 
KalloK-Brland  Pact  and  by  other  :    t4 
tlonal  commitments. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  Illustration  whlc 
Oromyko  chooaca  In  an  effort  to  prnva^ 
point — and   understandably  so.  sli.' 
are  no  fortunate  ones.     He  says  pc:son] 
was  not  used  to  World  War  n  becausaj 
nations  had  outlawed  It.    That  is  pi 
tba  first  degree,  and  Mr.  Oromyko  ou| 
be  one  of  the  first  to  know  It.     Poison  I 
waa  not  used  becauae  neither  side  could  | 
ure  out  that  It  would  gain  any  ad- aut 
using    It.      If    either   side    could    h.ire 
ticipated  a  decided  advantage  through] 
use  of  poison  gas.  It  would  have  been 

There  can  be  no  Intcrnntional  cont 
atomic    energy,    without    unlimited    It 
tlon  and  international  monopoly  of  rawj 
tenals.    Russia,  to  short,  rejecu  toter 
al  control  to  all  but  name,  and  pro; 
tlonal  ae  If -restraint.    It  Is  not  enough. 


Old-Afe  and  Sonrhrors  Insuraocc 
Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINi 

or  NZW  TOBK 
IN  TSI  HOUaK  OP 


ATll 
Thursday.  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ber  of  Inequities  In  the  present 
serurity  law  have  been  brought  to 
attention  and  have  been  the  subj.cl 
consideiable  study.    None  of  them.  I 
heve,  are  covered  by  any  of  tiie  let^ 
tlon  now  pending  to  amend  this  lawT] 

I  hav^.  therefore,  today  introdut 
bin  to  amend  various  subsections  of 
tion  202  of  the  act  entlUed  •*01d-Age 
Survivors  Insurance  Benefit  Paymc 
In  order  that  the  Members  may  be  ft. 
lar  with  the  effect  of  these  am -ndm^ 
I  should  like  to  review  briefly  their 
poae. 

Nearly  all  of  the  changes  result 
commur  ications  I  have  received  or 
I  have  had  with  constituents  who 
pointed  oat  theae  apparent  inequii 
the  present  law. 

It  is  now  necessary  for  one  t^ 
been  employed  In  a  covered  occl, 
for  the  equivalent  of  10  years  to' 
old-age    Insurance    payments.    Tl 
fore,  if  a  man  becomes  disabled 
working  before  he  has  completed 
10  year^.  he  loses  what  he  has  pald^ 
by    way   of    deductions    from    his 
envelope,   without   any   benefit. 
ably  some  minimum  working  time  she 
be  provided,  but  it  seems  to  me  thatj 
man  ha^  worked  t  years  in  covered 
ptoynMnt   and    then    becomes    ^_ 
nently  dliabled   from  performing 
gainful  occupation  and.  therefore, 
completing  the  time  for  ma^ng  his 


lot  be  deprived  of  the 
by  the  social-security 

lent  in  this  bUl  takes 
ition  and  protects  an 
ters  such  a  permanent 
le  period  of  his  em- 
he  has  fulfilled  the 
!  secure  insurance  ben- 
rovldes  that,  for  the 
Coning     his     average 
luired  by  the  statute, 
that  he  received,  for 
prevented  from  work- 
Ity.  the  average  wage 
ken  he  did  work, 
ktion  dealt  with  by  this 
[existing  law  Is  to  cover 
has  worked  at  least 
his  covered  employ- 
ther  reason;   for  In- 
ippens.  he  may  not  be 
inent  disability  to  per- 
it  he  may  be  unable, 
klnue  with  the  strenu- 
^vered  occupation.    He 
ell  newspapers  or  do 
It  work  in  the  comer 
I  he  may  not  be  able  to 
ig  Involved  in  his  cov- 
in such  a  case,  al- 
requlre  the  extent  of 
by  way  of  waiver  of 
rho  has  become  totally 
disabled,   he   should 
if  he  wishes,  to  Con- 
or, If  he  can  raise  the 
lump-sum    payment 
|him  of  the  benefits  of 
law  which  he  would 
had  remained  in  the 
It  for  a  10-year  pe- 
>uld  give  him.  under 

two  options, 
pay  the  full  amount 
iployer  and  he  would 
lad  continued  in  his 
It  and  receive,  there- 
afforded  by  the  so- 
^t  age  65.  a  very  eco- 
isurance.  or  he  can 
proportion   which   he 
an  employee  for  the 
-year  period  and  re- 
^nate  benefits.    To  il- 
option,  if   he   had 
kd  was  then  forced  to 
^ent,  he  could  pay  in 
he  would  otherwise 
le  remaining  2  years 
sum  paid  by  the 
le  entitled,  therefore, 
ilf  of  20  percent,  or  a 
E>f  the  benefits  other- 

the  law  require  cor- 
in  the  benefits  for 
ir  parents  In  the  en- 
Social  Security  Law. 
idren.  a  special  sit- 
ed to  my  attention  by 
tsented  by  one  of  my 
?r  existing   law,  the 
I  benefit  Is  an  urnnar- 
18  who  Is  dependent 
ividuaL    A  widower 
rd  all  his  life  and  to 
the  near  future,  haa 
rentles.  who  is  totally 
Jly   dependent   upon 
le  faces  the  prospect 
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of  having  made  substantial  payments 
which  can  never  benefit  any  member  of 
his  family  because  his  wife  is  not  living 
and  his  daughter  Is  over  18  years  of  age. 

It  seems  to  me  only  simple  justice  that 
a  child  whose  unfortunate  physical  dis- 
ability ina!:e-;  him  or  her  dependent  upon 
the  parent  for  support  should  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  one  whose  de- 
pendency is  based  on  an  arbitrary  age 
Umit.  This  bill  would  correct  such  a 
situation  by  affording  equivalent  benefits 
to  one  under  18  and  one  over  18  who  is 
totally  dependent  upon  the, insured  in- 
dividual by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
disabiUty. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  cases  would 
arise  in  the  administration  ot  the  social- 
security  law  which  were  not  envisioned 
when  it  was  enacted.  As  these  l>ecome 
apparent  they  should  be  the  subject  of 
remedial  treatment.  Within  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  a  sound  economy,  without 
which  our  system  of  free  enterprise  will 
collapse  and.  along  with  it.  the  benefits 
afforded  by  such  a  laW  will  vanish,  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  adequate  and 
fair  provision  for  those  who  have  con- 
tributed and  whose  employers  have  like- 
wise contributed,  to  ensure  that  In  the 
evenings  of  their  lives  they  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  modest  income  and  will  not 
be  compelled  to  become  objects  of  the 
charity  of  family,  friends,  or  the  State. 

One  of  the  important  factors,  I  believe. 
In  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  well-rounded  and  sound  domestic  econ- 
omy, is  the  removal  from  those  who  work 
and  produce,  of  the  ever  present  and 
stifling  fear  that  when  their  productive 
days  are  over,  they  will  become  objects 
of  charity.  It  is  imperative  in  the  per- 
petuation of  a  system  of  free  opportimlty. 
whose  cause  most  of  us  stoutly  and  fer- 
vently espouse,  that  we  solve  directly  and 
adequately  this  Important  problem.  As 
one  step  in  that  direction,  this  measure 
has  been  Introduced.  I  am  told  the  cost 
of  this  extension  of  benefits  would  be  ex- 
tremely modest.  I  hope  it  may  have  an 
early  hearing  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  that  it  will  commend  itself 
to  the  membership  of  the  House. 


Japs  Really  Goinf  for  Democraqr* 
Editors  Say 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcoro.  I  Include  herewith  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  by  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Donaldson : 

Japs  Raaixr  Ooovo  roa  DncocsacT,  bixoas 
Sat 

(Article  8) 

Are  the  Japs  putting  on  an  act?  Are  they 
pretending  to  like  MacArthur  and  appearing 
to  accept  the  occupation  with  good  grace,  but 
actually  biding  their  time  untU  they  get  an- 
other opportunity  to  stab  us  In  the  back? 


This  tB  the  question  most  frequently  asked 
of  persons  who  have  traveled  In  Jajjan.  The 
best  answer  I  can  give  is  that  all  of  the  edi- 
tors who  recently  visited  Japan  were  con- 
vinced that  a  real  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people,  that  the 
seeds  of  democracy  have  been  planted  In 
fertile  soil  and  that  they  will  grow  and 
flourish,  provided  we  stay  there  long  enough 
to  nurture  and  guide  their  development. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  Japanese  who 
are  bitterly  resentful  of  the  occupation  and 
whose  only  regret  Is  that  they  lost  the  war. 
These  Include  the  war  criminals;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  11  princely  families  who  have 
been  reduced  to  the  status  of  commoners; 
the  members  of  the  Zalbatsu  and  other  fam- 
ilies who  controlled  Japan's  finance  and  In- 
dustry and  have  had  85  percent  of  their 
wealth  confiscated  through  capital  levy  taxes; 
the  wealthy  landowners  who  have  been  re- 
quired to  sell  all  but  735  acres  of  their  hold- 
ings to  the  tenant  farmers;  the  officer  class, 
which  has  been  abolished;  and  those  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  war,  who  have 
been  excluded  from  holding  positions  of 
trust  by  the  purge. 

rOElOS  MASTBM  tmUASKD 

These,  however,  are  In  the  minority.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  are  resentful 
not  against  the  Americans  but  against  their 
former  masters  who  deceived  and  browbeat 
them  and  who  led  them  Into  the  disaster 
of  war. 

Take  the  testimony  of  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Baron  Shidebara.  who  told  the  group 
of  visiting  American  newspapermen  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  less  oppressed  today 
under  the  occupation  than  they  would  have 
been  by  their  own  rulers  had  Japan  won 
the  war. 

Then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Lt.  Ethel 
Weed,  of  the  Information  and  education  sec- 
tion of  SCAP,  a  former  member  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff,  who  is  said  to  have  a  wider 
acquaintance  among  the  Japanese  than  any 
other  member  of  the  occupation  force.  She 
has  traveled  throughout  Japan,  addressing 
meetings  of  women  and  explaining  to  them 
their  rights  tmder  the  new  constitution,  tell- 
ing them  how  to  vote,  and  giving  them  a 
picture  of  emancipation  about  which  they 
never  before  had  even  dreamed. 

Lieutenant  Weed  tells  of  instances  where 
women  have  started  at  3  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing to  trudge  through  15  or  20  mUes  of  snow 
to  attend  he  -  meetings.  They  have  sat  all  day 
In  cold,  drafty  auditoriums  to  hear  her 
talk,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  discuss  among 
themselves  the  possibUltles  of  the  new  free- 
dom. 

There  are  the  tenant  farmers,  who  former- 
ly paid  an  average  of  50  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction to  the  landlords  and  who  are  now 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  purchasing  their 
own  land. 

There  are  the  labor  imlons,  whose  mem- 
bers have  discovered  they  possess  vast  eco- 
nomic and  political  power,  although  they 
are  not  quite  stire  yet  what  to  do  with  It. 
Then  there  are  the  political  parties,  268  of 
which  entered  candidates  for  the  Diet  at 
the  last  election,  with  30  parties  repreaented 
among  those  who  were  elected. 

These  people  are  not  willingly  going  back 
to  the  old  way  of  life.  A  vision  of  some- 
thing better  lies  before  them.  And,  with 
free  elections,  they  will  choose  members  of 
the  Diet  who  reflect  their  views  and  who 
will  not  permit  any  tendency  toward  a  re- 
vival of  militarism  and  feudalistlc  slavery. 

SEX  XTNrrco  statxs  aio  nxkdxd 

At  a  conference  our  group  had  with  the 
speaker  of  the  Diet  and  representatives  of 
the  five  largest  parties,  there  was  general 
agreement  on  the  following  propositions: 

That  the  Japanese  harbor  no  111  feeling 
against  the  United  States; 

That  they  recognize  the  need  for  American 
help  and  believe  that  tha  occupation  polldea 
have  been  wise; 


That  they  would  like  Japan  again  to  ba> 
come  an  lndq;>endent  nation,  but  that  they 
realize  the  attitude  of  Russia  toward  Japan 
wlU  be  a  factor  In  determining  the  lenjgth 
of  occupation; 

That  even  after  the  occupation  army  Is 
withdrawn  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
token  force  of  Americans  remain  to  Insxire 
the  maintenance  of  order; 

That  Japan's  only  hope  for  tlie  future 
lies  in  the  full  acceptance  and  ptractice  of 
democracy; 

That  this  goal  cannot  be  achieved  over- 
night; but  that  democracy  will  be  firmly 
established  when  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  now  being  taught  its  principles  in  school 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  pro- 
\-lde  the  leadership  of  the  futtu«. 


Admission  of  Jews  Into  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NSW  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBI 

Thursday,  May  22,  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  May  21.  1947: 

THE  BRITISH  PSOTBST 

The  British  Oovernment  Is  reported  to  have 
protested  to  ours  against  the  activities  of 
certain  groups  that  want  Jews  admitted  to 
Palestine. 

Lord  Inverchapel.  the  British  Ambassador. 
hccording  to  the  New  York  Times,  objected 
1x)  the  raising  of  funds  for  armed  resistance 
to  British  forces.  He  also  called  attention  to 
a  recent  advertisement  by  Ben  Hecht  as  an 
example  of  encouragement  to  violence. 

The  Ambassador,  however,  did  not  ask  for 
suppression  of  such  activities.  Instead,  tie 
questioned  the  right  of  the  organizations, 
identified  by  the  Times  as  the  Bergson  groups, 
to  tax  exemptions  for  their  funds. 

As  a  result,  the  whole  situation  in  re- 
gard to  these  organizations  is  said  to  be 
under  review. 

The  British  Oovemmentl  representation 
is  not  a  protest  but  merely  a  querulous  com- 
plaint. The  suggestion  that  ova  tax  ofliciala 
crack  down  on  these  organizations  is  an  at- 
tempt, by  indirection,  to  reduce  but  not  8t<^ 
their  activities  by  the  use  of  force.  It  is 
on  a  par  with  British  tactics  in  Palestine 
itself. 

This  newspaper  always  has  opposed  the 
use  of  force  for  political  purposes.  It  has 
never  condoned  the  blood  and  killing  In  Pal- 
estine. Nevertheless,  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  injustice  knows  that  men  and 
women,  if  pressed  far  enough,  will  strike 
out,  perhaps  foolishly,  against  what  they 
believe  to  be  intolerable  conditions. 

In  Palestine,  the  conditions  that  Jews  who 
have  taken  to  bloodshed  consider  intolerable 
are  a  compound  of  many  factors.  The  Brit- 
ish Oovernment.  in  1039,  Issued  a  white  pa- 
per which  cut  immigration  to  a  trickle  and 
Bharply  restricted  purchase  of  land  by  Jews 
on  any  terms.  A  League  of  Nations  commls- 
Rlon  denounced  this  poUcy  as  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  mandate  to  provide  a  Jewiah  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine.  At  that  time  Hit- 
iCT's  slaughter  of  Jews  in  Europe  was  in- 
creasing in  fury.  Notwithstanding,  the  Jews 
provided  30.000  young  men  for  the  British 
Army  during  the  war.  They  expected  that 
Britain,  relieved  of  the  Nazi  tlireat.  would 
restore  their  rights  after  the  war.  Not  only 
did  the  policy  continue,  but  more  than  HJOOO 
Jews  who  did  attempt  to  enter  Palestine 
were  forcibly  deported  to  barbed-wire  aa- 
cloaurea  In  Cyprus. 
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tlM 


Xnqutry 

•  pten  tor  admis- 

to  PalwUnc.  ftbo- 

UVB.  aod  rcar> 

t.     The  Unttad 

U  dtoafTMd 


ktha  that  p«ie*d.  Prwldcnt 
Trtmu^.  Prtm*  lClnist«r  Atttoc.  and  other* 
OB  b^  UdM  oC  the  Atlantle  talkad  about 
Hm  hopM  d  Jam  roaa  with  each 
snt  and  were  rtail'ed  wtth  each  de- 
portatfiat.  Bren  at  ttaa  Unltad  NaUona  nott- 
I  to  rellara  tha  actual,  day-today 
of  th«M  paopla  aatf  to  I 
diuoni ,  that  mad*  th«  i 

Thit  iMtttH  act  of  the  Brtttah  Oovanuncnt 
Is  a  f^tflac  MflaUoB  d  tha  fault  of  wh;ch 
kd  oar  own  arc  cuUty.  It 
UhHlriitea  a  reaort  to  poUe*  power,  rather 
than  I  n  honest  attempt  to  Qnd  a  real  tolu- 
tioD,  ^ot  a  pap«r  KilutkMi.  good  (or  a  thou- 
but  a  solution  to  put  an  and  to 
tha  lxi|toltrabla  conditions  of  today. 

la  tta  pgopoaal  that  many  paopla  had 
wovld  ba  made  before  the  United 
Watlofs  Immediate  sdmliaUm  at  1004)00 
to  Paleatlne.  leavln«  tba  political  Mt- 
for  a  later  and  lees  vlolaBt  time. 
Palil^  that,  many  hoped  that  tha  Brltlah 
Ootoi  UDcnt.  with  support  froea  our  own. 
«  ukfat  laaat  bafln  tha  artmlaatrwi  of  much 
while  tha  UM  Cmnmlaiinw  maila 
toward  a  fla»  for 
It. 

cC  Palaatina  ware  to  ba 
bfy  tiM  Pttttad  ttatea  Oovammant  or 
by  Uia  Brltlah.  the  subject  for  dlscuaskm 
ahoull  have  been  something  of  that  kind — 
sly  uaa  of  tax  laws  to  cheek  commlttaas. 
tbay 


not  a 


Canlllmsl  B«  Excrdsed  b  ReTisiiif 
M  irtial  Syttons  af  IIm  Armed  Forces 


Df 


■ZTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

itON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

ov  mntSTLvainA 
FBI  ROUS!  or  BOBBHHTA' 


VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
ftoDoflng  letter  from  Mr.  Will  Leach,  of 
Scrauon.  Pa.,  which  appeared  in  the 
York  Times  contains  some  Intercat- 
acts  to  be  remembered  In  revising 
^ourt-martlal  system,  and  I  feel  that 
Member  of  Congress  should  read 
Imely  observations  In  Mr.  Leach's 
conuiunlcatlon: 


the 
tbt 


(  OCSr-MASTIAL 


LAVT 


It 
tiMt 


tll» 


hava 


lea. 
tary 
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-m  asvtsioM 


wrrvooT  MUfraaT  BCPasTTWci 


la 


IiA^ryars 


Tc 
tha  laat  41  yaara  aa  lawyer, 
man  In  the  Army.  I  think 
Jm  lawfMa  wko  are  trying  to  take  the 
martial  system  away  from  tha  ofleeca 
M>  Mtaa  of  what  they  are  doing. 

who  make  each  a  revision  should 

at  the  anned  forcea  and 

Ima  to  the  enlisted  serr- 

Fhen  they  would  know  that  the  mlU- 

( Oeer's  Job  la  to  train  meo  to  get  their 

speedily  m  plaee  to  klU 

y  kUls  them,    aia 

be  drilled  to  automatle  ot 

It  la  the  only  way  to  save 

lOse  they  cannot  outrun  a  bullet. 

4uy  be  the  oAeer*a  duty  to  seskd  aaea  to 

nt  sosplekA  that  be  shlelda  favorWea. 


Kach   mim  under  hla  command  shaul4- 
kept  at  the  same  dlstonce  ao  that  he  haft^ 
pialfy.*  for  anyone. 

ThlB  "eaatc**  system  of  the  "braaa 
siima  un-American  and  contrary  to  our 
that  every  aBear  Is  a  public  servant  with 
duty  ot  balBC  pleasant  to  everyone  be 

Wee  to  the  military  oAcer  who  glvea 
men  the  Mea  that  he  is  trying  to  please 
Instead  of  trytof  to  train  them.  His 
larlty  will  not  laet  t  weeks.  Bach  mc 
100  men  will  have  03  different  Ideas  of 
the  oAcer  ihooM  do  to  please  them. 
night  S  will  bo  plneed  and  90  sore 
he  did  not  follow  their  Ideas.  Whan  he  < 
with  1  man  00  wUl  think  "that  suck« 
an  advantage  over  me"  and  be  sore. 

I  waa  an  enlleted  man  In  a  detached 
mand  in  World  War  I  and  was  sent  to 
end  campa  and  waa  under  several  offlc 
found  that  every  oAeer  who  aimed  to 
waa  heartily  dlaUked.    TlM  mas  compl 
that  he  had  "■uckcrs." 
different  eaiBplalnt  on  some  unfair 
that  the  oMeer  had  done. 

The  stem  disciplinarian  was  hated  at ! 
He  annovmced  to  the  men  that  It  waa 
Job  to  learn  to  soldier,  and  he  meant  tol 
that  they  did  It.    Re  rode  hie  men  so 
ha  waa  called  "Old  Iron  BottooB."  Ins 
thaa  'XMA  IrOB  BoMaaB"  was  rated 
and  "aqimre.'*    Be  had   no  **suckera.' 
stood  for  no  fooUahnem.    He  saw  thag| 
cook  and  everybody  elae  was  on  their 
and  men  got  what  was  coming  to  them. 
■sen   were  proud  of   him   and   thetr 
laottncuvely.  his  oien  knew  the  offloarl 
trytng  to  do  what  waa  right. 
Tttm  lawyer,  trained  to  qv 

poeelblo  ewasptlOB  to  the  rtillng 
haa  DO  boMaaea  revlalag  the 
■yetem  unices  he  has 
BKllHary  eiperience. 
A  politician  la  a  omub  who  trades  fsi 
The  Coocreeaasen  should  not 
lell  them  the  idea  that  tha 
slana  diacardad.    That  idea  was  that 
cera  should  bo  lesprinslhls  to  politic 
the  ranks. 

Wm. 
ScBAirroir.  Pa..  AprU  23,  iH7. 


Uamnal  lUilary  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
Sf  THff  HOU8I  OP  RffPRSSBTTAI 
Thursday,  Mat  22.  1947 

Mr.  LiCOMPTS.    Mr.  Speaker. 

kav«  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ] 
wnrnKiMAL  Rscoao.  I  include  the 
resoJudon  adopted  by  the  filth  disti 
the  Iowa  Department  of  the  Ami 
Legion  urging  favorable  consldei 
of  leirlslatlon  for  universal 
training: 


Iowa 

TWB  Awmirsw  Lxoioii, 
Osicsiooea.  It 
B«  tt  resolesd.  That  the 
old  ftghttof  fifth  dlatrkct  hereby  reei 
peUttOB  the  two  United  Statea  Senat 
the  eight  United  Statea  Congressmen 
Iowa  to  not  only  favorably  rupport  the  i 
.  mUrtary  training  legislation  now  { 
»ly.  S.  OBl  and  B.  R.  IMS. 
to    aOTreealvely    work    for    tte 


IMfJ 


Dated  at 


Iowa.  May  15 
Hot  O.  Onxnr. 

Fifth  OmitLt  Comwtmndr- 
ilnierloan  Leyfon,  Deparf nienf  of  I 


ivty-ftCTentk  Aaaaal 
)nal  Rhrert  and  Har- 


OP  REMARKS 

I  or 

M.  WHITTINCTON 


REPRXSEMTATTVHi 
May  22.  1947 

ITON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
lend  my  remarks.  I 
ig  re.solutions  adopt* 

renth  annual  conven- 
and  Harbors  Con- 

IS.  1M7.  Washington, 


President.  In  his  meo- 
on   the  state  of  the 

llty  to  promote  the  gen- 

sple  we  have  always  to 

resources  of  our  coun- 

foundatlon  of  otir  life. 

of  the  great  river  sys- 

ire  Is  a  major  opportu- 

>n  to  contribute  to  the 

)nal  wealth.    This  pro* 

ell   along:    tt  should   be 

)r." 

better  statement  oould 
or  the  Intereata  of  thla 
re    that   It   Is   especuny 

cecuttve,  In  thee 
I  matters  threaten  to 

at  cmr  stateeraen,  to 

of  this  opportunity  to 

land.     We.  accordingly. 

of  the  United  Statea 

stattis  ot  flood  control. 

ktlon    snd    allied    works. 

to  their  Importance  to 

\y.   and    promote    their 

3\is  rate  so  as  to  avoid 

iodic  construction   pro- 

Itemste  disruption  snd 

ilstratlve  and  oonstruc- 


or  mauc  woaxa 

lest  conviction  that  the 
rojecu.  not  only  of  our 
It  of  our  Suta  and  local 
among     the     important 
3urc«a  of  our  country: 
|of  otir  fertile  valleys  and 
flood  dUaaters  adds 
Illy  to  the  Nation's  In- 
le.  snd  factory,  that  the 
klent  transportation  pro- 
p's network  of  UUand  wa- 
[oellent    coastal    harbors 
ip  distribution  of  our 
strlal  producta,  not  only 
kndarlee.  but  throughout 
reclamation  projects  of 
kted  a  vast  agricultural 
were   barren    and   arid 
|the    Incidental    beneflta 
{e.  health,  and  power, 
to  our  national  Income 
made  this  a  better  land 
these  benefits,  we  sub- 
it   confirmation   ot   the 
at  public  works  for  tm- 
Iwaler  resources,  for  flood 
reclamation,  power  de- 
purpoeee. 

tnowa 
le  careful  and  thorough 
[Congress  of  the  United 
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states  the  need  for  adequate  appropriations 
for  all  phases  of  oxir  national  resources  de- 
velopment  program.  We  believe  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
public  works  appropriations  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  times.  We 
appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
not  to  be  swayed  by  the  hysterical  and  ver- 
boee  crlea  of  advocates  of  a  false  economy 
which  would  deprive  great  sections  of  our 
Nation  of  funds  for  protection  from  devas- 
tating floods:  would  deny  the  neceesary 
moneys  to  keep  open  important  arteries  of 
commerce,  and  would  fall  to  provide  the 
funds  which  would  keep  the  arid  lands  of 
our  country  from  returning  to  dust  and  des- 
olation. We  submit  that  the  public  works 
projects  of  the  Federal  Government  are  the 
most  important  wealth-producing  items  In 
our  economy  and  that  to  neglect  or  diacard 
them  not  only  robs  our  National  Treasury  of 
aubstantlal  revenues  but  materially  reduces, 
for  a  ^eat  mass  of  our  population,  the  high 
standard  of  living  so  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  economy. 


powxa  poucv 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Natlooal  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress  is  to  promote  the 
sound  and  orderly  development  of  our  na- 
tional water  and  land  resources:  and 

Many  projects  for  the  development  of  such 
resources  involve  the  production  of  inci- 
dental hydroelectric  power  neceacary  for  the 
oaonomlc  development  of  such  projects:  and 

T^eoMndous  oonftislon  now  exists  relative 
to  policies  concerning  the  sales  and  dispo- 
sition of  excesB  power  from  multiple-purpose 
dsms  as  evidenced  by  the  several  bills  pres- 
ently before  the  Congress  proposing,  among 
other  things,  to  amend  section  b  at  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  enactmcet  of  any  of 
auch  amendments  will  fall  far  short  of  es- 
tablishing a  fully  effective  policy  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  disposition  of  excess  power. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  of  stich  Importance,  magnitude,  and 
complexity  that  It  should  be  the  subject  of 
a  thorough  study  made  with  the  view  of 
formulating  a  workable  and  sound  national 
power  policy. 

We  urge  that  wherever  economically  feasi- 
ble, aa  reeamnended  by  the  Oorpa  of  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that 
multlp!e-purpose-type  dams  be  constructed 
and  that  the  maximum  hydroelectric  possi- 
bilities be  developed  at  such  sites  consistent 
With  full  operation  of  the  dams  for  their  pri- 
mary purposea.  that  is.  flood  control,  navigS' 
tlon,  and  Irrigatloo. 

VALUCT  AtTTHoarnxs 

Hie  National  Rivera  and  Harbors  Congress 
reafflrma  ita  long-standing  opposition  to  the 
extension  or  creation  of  river  valley  au- 
thorities. Two  Senate  subcommittees  only 
last  year,  after  exhaustive  hearings,  found 
no  Justification  for  a  lUaaourl  Valley  Au- 
thority. A  new  MVA  bill  recently  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate.  We  still  see  no  justifi- 
cation for  its  passage. 

eon.  ooNsiBVATioai  un  uaamMsttnoii 

We  believe  that  Federal  planning,  execu- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  public 
tmprovementa  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion  and  to  reforestation,  including 
such  Investigations  and  estinmtes  of  run- 
off and  water-fiow  retardation  in  the  various 
watersheds  concerned  as  are  considered  to 
have  useful  or  practical  values,  should  con- 
tinue tmder  the  jtirisdlction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

■aCLAMATION 

The  population  of  the  17  Western  States 
cohtinues  to  Increase  and  the  national  food 
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requirements  continue  to  grow.  "Hie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  recently  proposed  a 
policy  calling  for  the  utilization  of  all  poten- 
tial, available,  productive  acres  to  supply 
the  domestic  and  foreign  needs  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 

The  development  of  the  arid  and  semi- 
arld  lands  by  irrigation  In  the  17  Western 
States  is  recognised  as  the  most  beneflcis.1 
use  of  water  and  will  materially  aid  in  meet- 
ing agricultural  production  goals. 

We  therefore  endorse  the  construction 
program  of  the  Bttreau  of  Reclamation  and 
ask  Congress  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
carry  the  Reclanoation  program  forward  in 
the  OKXt  ecKmomlc  aiMl  beneficial  manner. 


naioATioN 

We  recommend  that  Federal  planning,  exe- 
cution, operation,  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic improvements  relating  solely  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  Irrigation  should  con- 
tinue imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  InterlcT 
Department.  We  commend  the  energy  and 
efllciency  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
the  execution  of  its  program.  We  believe 
that  the  present  cooperation  between  the 
permanent  agencies  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  multiple-purpose  projects  affords 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  executive 
management  of  such  projects. 


PLANNiMo  roMoe 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congiera 
requests  the  Cougress  of  the  United  Stat4^s 
to  provide  advanced  planning  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1048  for  those  rivers,  harbors,  and 
fiood  control  projects  which  have  been  eu- 
thoriaed  by  the  Congress  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  engineers  lis 
eligible  for  advanced  planning. 


IMPaOVEMKMTS    OT    OUR    WATEX    IXSOUBCKS    VOX 
NAVIGATION,      ru>30      CONTBOr.,      AMD      ALLXB) 

ptmposBs 

We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  all  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  public  Improvements 
of  our  water  resources  for  navigation,  flocid 
control,  and  allied  purposes,  including  beach 
and  shore  protection,  continue  as  In  the  past 
to  be  under  the  jtirisdlctlon  of  the  War  De- 
partment as  a  function  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. We  reaffirm  our  faith  and  confidence 
In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  whose  devotion  to 
this  Nation  and  loyalty  to  the  Chief  Executl^'e 
have  made  {Kissible  the  orderly  and  efficient 
development  of  the  greatest  waterway  and 
fiood  control  projects  on  earth.  In  their 
many  years  of  experience,  during  peace  and 
war,  they  have  met  many  emergencies  and 
have  never  failed  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  a 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  people.  Purthermore  we  be- 
lieve that  only  through  the  plans  developed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  we  obtain  a 
consistent  and  coordinated  improvement  of 
our  water  resources. 


Mifrant  Inlux  Worries  Ofidais  in  Kern 
Couty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thursday.  May  t.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  evidences  of  a  renewed  serious  mi- 
grant problem  In  California. 


Thert  are  practically  no  decent  facili- 
ties for  migrant  workers  today  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  enclosed  clipping  points  out  that 
once  again  counties  and  local  communi- 
ties are  passing  migrants  along  from  one 
community  to  another.  Reports  from 
California  Indicate  the  possibility  of  this 
situation  growing  more  acute.  We 
should  be  thinking  In  terms  of  a  renewed 
Federal -aid  program  such  as  took  place 
during  the  days  of  the  Federal  Transient 
Service  in  1933-35. 

Local  communities,  and  even  States, 
.should  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  whole 
burden,  a  burden  that  is  so  palpably  In- 
terstate in  nature. 

It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  this  Is  a 
problem  that  within  a  year  is  going  to 
demand  concrete  thought  and  action. 

The  clipping  follows: 

MnxAMT  iNTLUx   Wox«ia8  OmciALa  m 
Knuf  Ootmrv 

BAKKKsmxB  (Kern  County).  May  S. — John 
Lott.  farm  placement  manager,  declared  to- 
day Kem  County  faces  the  most  serious 
mlfrrant  labor  problem  since  before  the  war 
because  of  an  unprecedented  influx  of  farm 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Lott  said  the  county's  current  crops  cannot 
provide  work  for  all  the  newcomers  and  even 
at  the  hwest  peak  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient jobe. 

He  said  about  8.500  persons  are  employed 
In  the  potato  fields  at  the  present  time  and 
about  9.500  will  be  needed  later. 

Lee  Sumner,  chief  deputy  sanitarian,  de- 
clared approximately  1.400  migrant  famUlee 
have  come  here  so  far  hoping  to  work  in  the 
1947  harvest,  and  another  1.100  are  expected. 

poass  siaious  pboblzm 

"nie  influx.  Sumner  asserted,  poses  a  serious 
health  problem  because  there  Ls  not  enough 
proper  housing  to  care  for  the  mtgranU.  A? 
a  result,  he  said,  they  are  living  in  tents, 
shacks,  and  other  crude  shelters  where  there 
are  no  sanitary  facilities  and.  in  many  cases. 
no  water. 

Three  hundred  such  families  have  been 
ordered  by  Dt.  William  C.  Buss,  county  health 
officer,  to  vacate  their  temporary  quarters  in 
the  Edison  district  where  one  case  of  diph- 
theria and  several  cases  of  dysmtery  have 
been  reported. 

These  families,  numbering  between  1,400 
and  1.500  persons,  have  been  advised,  Sumner 
said,  to  "go  north."  In  order  to  get  ahead  of 
the  harvest  in  the  northern  counties. 

Sumner  blamed  the  situation  here  on  two 
factors:  The  discontinuance  of  government- 
operated  mobile  camps,  and  the  policy  ot 
most  farmers  in  dealing  with  labor  contrac- 
tors who  do  not  undotake  to  ivorMe  housing 

CAlfPS  PISCOWilWUCD 

In   the   war   years,   Sumner   pointed   out 
mobile  camps  took  care  of  the  workers  as 
they  moved  from  field  to  field  with  the  change 
of  crops. 

"Mow,"  Sumner  continued,  "there  are  bo 
such  camps.  Coupled  with  that,  most  of 
the  farmers  who  used  to  have  to  guarantee 
housing  in  order  to  get  workers,  now  have 
their  crops  harvested  on  a  contract  baals. 

"The  contractors  seldom  provide  living 
quarters,  and  the  w<M-kers  have  to  shift  for 
themselves." 

Sumner  said  efforts  are  being  made  through 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  other  organiaations  to 
remedy  the  housing  situation.  He  declared 
the  Mexican  consul  is  attempting  to  arrange 
living  quarters  for  labcn-ers  from  Mexico. 

Tttlasx  Has  PaoBLXM 
ViSAUA  (Tulare  County) ,  May  S. —  Dr.  C  S. 
Ambrose,  Tulare  County  health  ofleer.  <le- 
clared  today  he  does  not  know  wbetbar  any 
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cf  eta*  aof  tamlllM  to  b*  evacuated  from  un- 
I  la  Kam  County  will  come 
•d  Tulare  haa  a  aarloua  camp 
it  Ita  own. 
Araproat  aald  four  campa  In  the  county 
abated  within  recent  weeka  be- 
laatfaquat*   aewa«e   faciutlea   and 
urhanltary  condltlona. 
th  It  we  aak."  he  aald.  "la  that  peraona 
A  caHipa  •onf orm  with  the  ordinary 
of  aaattatlon.  but  many  <rf  them 
to  accumulate  In  auch  a  way  aa 
r  not  only  their  own  health  but 
dthers." 
declared    the    migration    of    famlUea. 
f^om  the  MUkUe  Weat.  la  tncreaalug 
of  them  are  llTlng  In  tenta. 


COVNTT    P«BP/UIBa 

Dr  W.  P.  Stein,  rreano  County  health  ofR- 
cer.  toda  f  aiMartwil  the  county  health  depart- 
ment In^ta  on  the  maintenance  of  proper 
faeUltiea  for  realdanta  at  th* 
nUcratory  workafa  eama  to  1 
County  the  department  wtU  require  tbe 
malnteoknce  of  sanitary  Uving  aocoaunoda< 
tlotM  wt  arever  they  aettle."  be  declared. 

'It  la  the  duty  of  the  health  department 
to  inalat  on  aaniutton  to  preclude  the  poaal- 
btUty  Ol  any  diatrlct  beeomint  ft  braadlM 
place  fo^  coaamuQlcable  dlaaaiaa  and  tfyMn- 
tery. 
A  eturley  mad*  by  th*  Acneultural  Labor 
lu  rf  th*  taa  Joaquin  VaU*y  laM  w**k 
UKIeat*  1  th*  aupply  of  labor  now  In  FNano 
la  ooinpl*t*ty  adcquat*  for  eotton 
|.  Um  only  •srtoultural  oparation  in 


Moat  {armert  in  th*  county  ua*  their  y*«r 
around  palp  tor  irrigatinc  and  other  dutlea 
wblch  tr*c*d*  ih*  op*nlac  o(  tb*  h*rv*«t 


«  riM  Grttt  li«fkiu*t  Dm4*' 
kWension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


J2t  TI  S  HOOSB  or  SViUBIMTA-nVlS 


Ifr 

to  extend 
mish 
Charle  \ 
Lynn 
2f.  194 


^ANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto.  I 

I   include   herein   an    article   by 

McOlue.  which  appeared  In  the 

elegram-News  on  Sunday.  April 
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that 


been 
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other 
of   hia 
expired 
a  loud 
and  tht 

The 
Gaaett* 
great 
pubUca^ 
County 
ried  by 
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for  a 


Thuradat.  Mag  22.  1947 


*Tux  OaxAT  liAcmui'a  Dbao 


iinnounce  In  otur  paper  of  today,  we 

with  no  great  regret,  the  death  of 

ta4-(ained  and  ill-begotten  monater  the 

Thl*   'delicate   monater'   haa 

plfalng  ever  itnce  laat  Norember.  wheu 

terrf>ly  atralned  hlmaelf  In  attempting 

one  of  hla  parenta.    But  regard - 

Ihe  conaequence*  at  Ouit  wicked  and 

Injudiclpua  attempt,  he  yeatardiy  mad*  an- 

deaperate  efTort  to  awallow  three 

nearcat   relatione,   and   Immediately 

In  the  moat  'agonising  atruggles' — 

warning  to  all  hla  relatione  In  thla 

neighboring  Stataa.** 

I  bore  article  appeared  In  th*  8al«m 

on   AprU   8.    1813.   celebratlag   the 

n|:tory  of  the  FNlerallau  over  the  Re- 

on  AprU  5.  In  the  dlaputed  iMex 

aenatorlal  diatrlct.  which  waa  car- 

the  Pederallata  by  a  vote  of  a.9O0  to 

a  Pederallat  majority  of  170  vote*. 


ALWATB  nraats 

Qntit  Maglclan'a  Dead"  waa  good 
baadllne  story  IM  years  ago  la  Te 
ta  Te  Olde  Bsaes  County.    That 


century -and -one- third -old  atory  had   to 
with   the  demiae  of   the  ao-called  poUti 
dragon  or  monster,  chrlatened  the  "Gerry^ 
mander."  but   which  could  be  readlly 
moat  appropriately  named  the  "Oerry-mc 
ster." 

Juat  think  how  many,  many  maglcl 
have  stopped  doing  fancy  mystifying 
devious  tricks  since  1812!  Let's  see.  t.h< 
was  the  sensational  Harry  Houdlnl,  the 
Thurston.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Dr.  Watson  (< 
the-Needle)  and  hla  sidekick.  Sir 
Ooyle.  not  to  mention  Mandrake  the  Or 
and  hundreda  of  other  aeers.  aoothsay« 
splrituallatlc  medluma.  Toodoo  doctors,  mc 
icine  men.  clalrvoyanta  and  fortune  tell« 
all  of  whom  passed  this  way  but  once 
these  great  eiponcnts  of  chicanery,  tricki 
alelght-of-hand.  now-you-see-lt-now-ye 
don't,  and  legerdemain,  couldn't  fool 
iCan  Time."  but  "Old  Man  Gerrymander. 
Just  keepa  rolling,  be  Juat  keepa  roll 
along."  And  every  10  years  "Old  Gerrymal 
der"  doe*  hla  atuff  In  Maasachusetu  and 
never.  n*v*r  forget*  to  pay  a  visit  and  leaf 
hla  builneaa  card  and  his  trade- mark  at 
old  birthplace.  Te  Olde  Bhcs  County. 
"aatoABooM"  A  asPiaTOiT 

A  few  we*ka  ago  there  app*ar*d  In  Boat 
a  play  callad  Brigadoon.  which  waa  bi 
aa  a  n*w  mualcal.  with  book  and  lyric* 
Alan  Jay  Lerner  The  play  crltloa  panned 
gently,  or  pralaed  It  •v*r  ao  highly.  Af 
a  bn*f  Boaton  aojoura,  BrtgadooD  hi*d  it 
*o  N*w  York  City,  and  tto*r*  on  Old  Br 
way,  It  b*cam*  an  overnight  bit.  The 
of  th*  play  ha*  to  dp  with  a  town  in 
•oottiah  BifhlaDtfi,  aalled  Brigadoon.  w) 
diiajgur*  tor  100  ytar*  at  a  tim*.  Prect 
at  tlw  mA  9t  ovary  e*ntury,  without  tt 
Brigadoon  com**  to  llf*.  and  for  on*  glc 
day  Uv«*  again  in  all  Itt  prlatln*  glory, 
a  Boettlah  sword  danc*  In  MacConni 
ftinara,  accompanied  by  weird  Scottish 
ptlMa.  and  th*  ftnal*.  touched  off  by  a 
derfttUy  portrayed  wedding  ball*t. 

Th*  N*w  York  aucca**  of  Brigadoon 
urally  arouaed  considerable  curloalty   aa 
how  author  Alan  Lerner  could  produce  st 
an  imaginative  atory  out  of  nowhere. 
according  to  a  good  reaearcb  worker  with] 
good  memory.  Mlaa  Beck.  In  a  recent 
munlcatton  in  the  New  York  Times,  wrll 
and  lyrlclat  Lerner  muat  have  t>een  stud] 
up    on    hla    Oerman    recently.    Miss 
clalma   that   there   waa   a   certain   Cer 
playwright,  by  the  name  of  Herr  Oelssch 
11806-03).  who.  a  century  ago.  wrote  a  stc 
whoae  plot  la  practically  identical  with 
of  Brigadoon  except  the  locale  has  been 
located  from  Germany  to  Scotland. 

So.  It  la  poaalble  that  Brigadoon  may 
r*p*at«r,  too.    And  I  may  be  an  Iconc 
In  th*  bargain  for  bringing  the  compar 
up.     At  any  rate,  whether  It  be  Geissel 
and  hla  atory.  or  Lerner  and  hia  Br^udc 
you  may  alwaya  rely  on   the   ada^e. 
history  alwaya  repeat*  Itaelf." 

iM lauunfo  atTBJKT 

However,  the  tal*  of  the  reappearance 
the  town  of  Brigadoon  every  100  year* 
trlguea  m*.    It  also  Intrigue*   me   whaaj 
think  of  Governor  Gerry  and  hla  hoary 
who  return  to  lUe  In  Maaaachuaetta   ei 
10  yeara  and  proceed  to  acuttle  our  dea 
eratlc  proceaaea  of  equitable  and  constll 
tlonal  df>portunlty  of  representative  distrM 
and  to  Bake  the  plot  more  binding  they 
th*  saaM   technique,   aam*  dialogue, 
•tag*  aettlnga.  and  tho  v«ry  Bam*  pi 
they  did  way  t>ack  when  th*  War  <<(    l| 
between  Bngland  and  the  United  SUte* 
raging. 

With    thla    difference.    There    Ian  ' 
fantaay  about  tt.     Th*  ghostly  group  reti 
on  Ita  decennial  rotmda  and  demolishes 
democratic  structure  and  cracka  wide 
our   Conatitti^tlon.   and   the   damage,   da 
and    destruction    laat    for    another 


llr  political  graveyard 

I  old  Conatltution  beU 

^aln.  They  take  th* 
>rry  and  then  the** 
the  telepathic  guld- 

Ician.  who  waa  sup- 
again  get  out  their 
broadaxes  and  again 

bus.  behind-the-8cene 
^ighta"   but  doea   not 

lals.") 

ilistically  known  aa 
:tual  political  prac- 
led  gerrymandering, 
(tng  performed  the 
ce"  (Irlah  connota- 
irty  whUe  It*  leaders 

KKKTMANDKa 

State  election  on  the 
111  resulted  in  a  com- 
ftmocrrtic  or.  as  they 
Republican    Party. 
^e  Gerry,  waa  of  t*iat 
»rlty  of  both  the  aen- 
PnUtlvea.    Hon.  Sam- 
County,  was  choaen 
and  Hon.  Joaeph  Sto- 
speaker  of  th*  hoo**. 
I  of    leglalature    began 
1813     Speaker  Story. 
a    Justice    of    the 
Court,  r**lgn*d  hia 
iuary  18,  and  Kl**t*r 
lie.  Maine,  was  choaen 
1*  SUt*  of  Main*  waa 
ku**tu. 

I  of  leglalature  and  th* 
I*  •xoeptlon  of  a  aln- 
I  time  Republican,  but 
waa  •itr*m*ly   pr*- 

I,  an  order  pasa*d  th* 

try  as.   1812.  an  order 

|)im.lng  a  committee  to 

}f  a  new  law  to  alter 

llahed  lor  th*  cholc* 
litnrs  and  to  d*t*rmln* 

be  nec***ary  th*reln. 
ited   of   Me**ra.    Seth 

11.  and  Francla  Carr. 
injamtn  W.  Crownln- 
^ew  Cobb,  of  Portland. 
Ith,  of  Weat  Spring - 
Ip*.  of  Belchertown,  of 
111.  of  the  senate,  and 
were  Federallata. 

krted  a  bill  which  waa 
^te  on  February  4.  1812. 

Bre  offered  by  the  Ped- 

}ted  down. 

oPPOsmoK 
lajority     divided     the 

Worcester  In  a  man- 
tat   all   considerations 

that  the  only  object 
can  district  from  each 
kles. 

let  waa  to  chooae  three 
Essex  district  waa  to 
riot  from  each  of  thoa* 

let  was  to  chooae  three 
Eaaex  district  waa  to 

day  without  ameiKl- 

19.  nays  18,  and  went 

lary  5  and  wa*  paaaed 

of  yeas  yiO.  nay*  231. 

lary   SO.   1812.   In   the 

led    by    234    Membera 

lUvan  and  la  entered 

In  an  appendix  to  the 

of  the  houae  Jotimal 

it  all  the  prot**tant*. 

enger.  Nathan  Hal*. 

map  of  Essex  County 

ler  on  March  6.  181^ 
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"The  Oerry-mander  did  not  dlaappolnt  the 
expectations  of  lu  fond  parents." 

"In  1812,  the  election  of  State  senators 
took  place  under  the  Gerry-mander  law  and 
the  result  waa  that  29  Republlcana  and  only 
11  Federal  senators  were  choaen.  On  the 
aame  day.  the  Pederal  candidate  for  Governor 
was  chosen  by  a  handsome  majority;  and 
What  la  more  remarkable,  such  waa  the 
malignant  influence  of  the  animal  of  which 
we  are  giving  the  hiatory,  that  it  requli;^ 
fewer  Republican  votes  to  choose  the  29  Re- 
publican senators  than  were  actually  given 
to  the  Pederal  candidates  of  whom  only  11 
were  chosen." 

The  whole  number  of  votes  glren  for  sen- 
atora  was  101.930.  of  which  51.708  were  given 
to  the  Federal  candidates  and  80.164  for  the 
Republican  candldatee,  making  a  Pederal  ma- 
jority of  1.802  votes.  Yet  the  Republican 
minority,  with  the  help  of  the  gernrmander. 
outvoted  the  Federal  majority,  almost  8  to 
1 — ^99  Republicans  to  11  Federalists. 

MATHAM    UALB  VXaSIOll 

New  England  HiEtorlcal  and  Genealogical 
Register.  October  1873,  page  421.  stated: 

"The  map  at  the  eounty  of  Baaex,  dealg- 
natlug  the  boimdary  of  the  aenatorlal  dis- 
tricts, waa  drawn  by  Nathan  Hale,  who  with 
Henry  Sedgwick  were  editors  of  the  Weekly 
Ma**om*r.  It  waa  printed  In  that  paper 
March  6.  1812.  The  extraordinary  division 
of  the  county  of  Bsaex.  taking  a  single  line 
of  town*  from  th*  outaidc  at  the  county  and 
adding  Oh<l**a  from  the  eoiinty  of  Suffolk. 
In  order  to  aecur*  a  Hapublican  majority  in 
It*,  wa*  auch  a  pi*o*  of  poUtlcal  man- 
it  aa  to  produce  a  genaral  outcry.  Tlie 
map  wa*  eopl*d  Into  aome  of  the  other  news- 
paper*, and  at  a  dinner  party  at  th*  houa* 
of  Mr.  Thomdlke,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
that  day  in  Boston,  tt  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Oogswell.  afterwarda  librarian  of  the  Aator 
Library.  The  form  of  the  diatrlct  lira*  a  sub- 
ject of  romark,  and  It  waa  aald  that  it  r«**m- 
b)«d  torn*  horrible  animal  and  only  wanted 
wings  to  make  a  frightful  political  dragon. 
Mr.  Tladale  took  hla  pencU  and  sketched  the 
wlngt.  and  there  was  a  dlscusalon  about  the 
name,  some  suggesting  that  of  salamander. 
Mr.  Alsop  proposed  that  of  gerrymander, 
which  waa  adopted." 

A  uifiaasirT  vxasnnt 

Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  In  his  Specimens 
of  Newspaper  Literature  (1860).  gives  this 
account: 

"In  1811,  when  Mr.  Gerry  was  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  legislature  made  a 
new  division  of  the  senhtorial  districts. 
Both  branches  had  then  a  Republican  ma- 
jority. For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  Re- 
publican representative,  an  absurd  and  sin- 
gular arrangement  of  towns  In  the  coimty 
of  Bmsx  was  noade  to  compose  a  district. 
Russell  took  a  map  at  the  oo\inty  and  desig- 
nated by  a  particular  coloring  the  towna  thua 
aelected. 

"He  then  hung  the  map  on  the  wall  of  his 
Mtttortal  doaet.  One  day  GUbert  Stuart,  the 
celebrated  painter,  looked  at  the  map  and 
aald  the  towna  which  RuaaeU  had  thus  dls- 
tingulabed  formed  a  plcttire  resembling  some 
BMinstrous  animal.  He  took  a  pencU  and 
with  a  few  touches  added  what  might  be  aup- 
posed  to  represent  clawa.  'There,'  aald 
Stuart,  'that  will  do  for  a  aalamander.'  Rus- 
aell.  who  was  busy  with  his  pen,  looked  up 
at  the  hideoua  figure  and  exclaimed.  'Sala- 
mander! Call  It  gerrymander.'  The  word 
became  a  proverb  and  for  many  year*  was 
In  popular  uae  among  the  Pederallata  aa  a 
term  of  reproach  to  the  Republican  legtala- 
ture  which  had  disUnguished  Itaelf  by  this 
act  of  political  turpitude." 

Gilbert  L.  Streeter  In  his  Account  at  Mews- 
papers  and  Periodicals,  published  In  Salem 
(18M).  page  80,  also  attributed  the  drawing 
to  GUbert  Stuart  and  the  name  to  Major 
RuaaelL 


mcHT  Bx  raoFA-GAifim 

On  Ainll  2,  1812,  the  Independent  Chroni- 
cle, an  opposition  newspaper,  aaid:  "The  Fed- 
eralists of  Boston  lately  drew  au  accurate 
likeness  of  themselves  and  sent  It  out  to  their 
country  brethren  in  the  Gazette  and  Re- 
pository, hoping  that  It  would  inaplre  aeuti- 
ment*  at  respect  and  admiration.  They  mis- 
named It  the  Gerrymander;  It  ahould  have 
been  the  Federal-Gander,  for  none  but  geeae 
would  ever  have  resorted  to  such  a  paltry 
and  foolish  expedient.  The  mathematicians 
who  planned  and  the  limners  who  executed 
the  sublime  specimen  of  Federal  Ingenuity 
drew  their  own  portrait  without  intending 
it.  They  expoaed  at  one  view  all  their  malig- 
nant, venomoua,  and  lizardlike  qualities." 

WHO  Was  the  fatbxb? 

Extract  from  communication  on  the  Ger- 
rymander in  the  Columbian  Centiuel, 
May  23,  1812.  shows  that  Salem  Judge  Story, 
of  the  United  Butes  Supreme  Court,  was 
at  that  time  suspected  by  hla  political  op- 
ponents of  being  the  originator  of  the  scheme. 
"It  would  be  weU,  however.  If  we  could  so 
aacertain  beyond  a  doubt  the  real  father  of 
this  unnatural  monster,  that  we  might  hold 
him  up  to  everlasting  scorn  and  contempt. 
He  must  and  he  sliall  be  found  out  and  ex- 
posed—and It  sbaU  b*  left  to  an  Impartial 
public  to  JtKige  of  this  moat  wlck*d  story," 

oovnNoR  wjkiDca  enutt 

El  bridge  Oerry  wa*  Oovunor  of  Maasn- 

chuaetts  from  1810  to  1812  He  was  boin  in 
Marblehead  on  July  17.  1744,  and  died  in 
Waahtngton,  D.  C,  on  November  28;  1814.  at 
which  time  he  wa*  Vice  Pr**ld«nt  at  the 
United  Bute*. 

Re  gradtuted  from  Barvard  College  in  1782. 

Governor  Oerry  had  a  very  distinguished 
political  car**r. 

Re  was  one  of  the  original  signer*  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Be  acrved  for  several  terms  a*  a  Member 
of  Congrcaa. 

In  April  of  1812.  Governor  Gerry  was  de- 
feated for  reelection  by  the  Honorable  Caleb 
Strong,  Federalist. 

arSAMCS  OMISSSOM* 

In  November  of  1812  Governor  Oerry  was 
chosen  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  strangely  enough  his  own  native 
State  of  Massachusetta.  of  which  he  had  Just 
completed  a  term  as  Its  Governor,  did  not  see 
fit  to  give  him  the  electoral  vote  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  that  national  election.  However, 
the  other  States  of  the  former  American  Col- 
onies gave  him  sufficient  electoral  votes  to 
liuure  his  choice. 

Another  rather  strange  omission  relative  to 
the  career  of  Gov.  Elbridge  Gerry  appears  in 
the  Manual  for  the  Use  of  the  General  Court, 
which  Is  prepared  annually  under  section  11 
of  chapter  5  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  this  manual  Is  the  listing  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  United  States  Senators  who  have 
served  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  dates 
of  their  terms  of  office. 

No  mention  Is  made  In  the  Massachusetts 
State  Manual  of  the  fact  that  Governor 
Oerry  vi-as  subsequently  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1812,  although 
In  the  same  manual  reference  Is  made  to  the 
fact  that  Calvin  Coolidge  was  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  from  1921  to  1923,  and 
that  subsequently  Calvin  Coolidge  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statea  from  Atigust  3, 
1923.  to  March  4,  1929. 

Then  again  the  Maasachusett*  Manual 
makea  mention  of  the  fact  that  United  States 
Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Maasachnaetts,  was 
elected  Vice  Preddent  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  1872.  while  aervlng  M***arhtiaettt  aa 
United  Statea  Senator. 


Majrbe  Governor  Oerry  Is  being  punished 
for  his  part  in  the  Infamous  gerrymander  of 
1812  which  now  beers  his  name,  and  which 
has  become  such  a .  descriptive  word  In  our 
natlonal  political  dictionary. 

It  will  be  noticed  In  the  1812  picture  that 
lines  forming  western  boundaries  of  Andover. 
Mlddleton.  and  Ljmnfleld  form  the  profile  of 
a  man's  face.  It  la  said  to  be  that  of  Oor- 
emor  Oerry. 

The  New  England  History  and  Genealogical 
Society  has  copy  of  original  gerrymander  pic- 
ture In  flash  color  and  tnt>f)le  shows  eye,  nose. 
and  mouth.  (Natural  and  Political  History  of 
the  Gerrymander  (1823).) 

By  the  way,  the  reference  In  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article  to  the  "delicate" 
monster  who  terribly  strained  himself  trying 
to  swallow  one  of  his  parents  meant  obvious- 
ly that  Governor  Gerry  was  one  of  the  parents 
and  referred  to  Governor  Gerry's  defeat  for 
Governor  in  November  of  1812. 

The  reference  to  the  monster's  attempt  to 
"swallow  three  of  his  nearest  relations" 
meant  the  defeat  of  the  gerrymanderers  to 
carry  their  three  senatorial  candidates  who 
at  that  time  were  to  be  elected  In  three's  in 
the  outer  Bvex  senatorial  district.  Defeat 
took  place  on  April  5,  1813. 

WeU.  whether  It  be  a  gerrymander,  a  Fed- 
eral-gander, or  mere  propa-gandcr.  If  you 
want  to  get  a  good  constitutional  look  at  the 
Essex  Covmty  house  distrleU  as  they  should 
be  redUtrlcted,  Uk*  a  good  "gander"  at  thla 
column  next  Sunday.    See  you  then. 

CHAaLKS  McOLtJB. 


"Voice  •( 


!-,-»» 


Broadctits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICB 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or  MicmoAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoBD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times- Herald  of 
May  22.  1947: 

VOICK  OF  WHAT? 

"Conducted  by  a  group  of  pro-Communist 
fellow  travelers  and  muddleheads.  they  fill 
the  ether  with  tons  of  material  favorable  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ccnnmimists.  or 
Just  plain  twaddle." 

ITie  quotation  is  from  a  recent  speech  In 
the  House  by  Representative  Faro  E.  BtTsaar, 
Republican,  of  niiuots,  about  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Thla  alleged  American  voice  Is  tb*  State 
Department's  radio  set-up.  under  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton,  for  the 
broadcasting  of  United  Statea  promotion 
stuff  to  other  countries.  Including  Russia. 

When  the  State  Department  asked  recently 
for  thirty-one-mllllon-acd-aome-odd  dollars 
to  keep  the  voice  prattling  for  another  year, 
the  House  cut  the  request  by  exactly  100 
percent. 

Representative  Kaxl  B.  Mtmvr.  Republican. 
of  South  Dakota,  is  now  backing  a  bill  to  let 
the  voice  go  on  talking,  but  on  a  reduced 
budget  and  under  a  management  from  which 
the  yen  wotild  have  carefully  aifted  out  all 
Communlfita,  fellow  travders.  and  other  sub- 
versives. 

When  you  coiulder  that  thcae  broadcasts 
reach  few  If  any  peoi^  in  gagged  Mid  ear- 
plugged  Soviet  Russia,  the  whole  project 
seem*  pretty  futile,  even  though  Oensrals 
BIsenbower  and  MarshaU  and  varloo*  ociier 
{Htnninent  persons  think  It  Is  a  flae  thing. 
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K  «•  BitMt  iMTt  th«  "vole*.*  thoufb.  It 
should    b*    Mtv    Bwiiiini    br 
wboM  lo^ty  u  unquwttonablc. 
That   h4«    not   bMn    h/ipp«nlng    under    th« 
Bmton  inAn«c*i>Mnt  to  data. 

Bantoa's  thr«e  top  aasUtanU  in  charg*  of 
th«  "Vo  M  a<  AiMrlca"  broadcasts  bar*  be«n 
WUliiMi  T.  Stons.  Haiders  I.  Han- 
muk  Chartos  A.  Thomson. 

la  an  ex-member  of  ths  editorial 
M  AHMrasia  macaHne.  wbtcb  has 
prtntad  lart*  amounu  of  pro-Bni^aB  eopy. 
Hw""*^  was  for  long  a  soldtar  ol  iMMiii  In 
China,  rhart  hu  beat  frlandi  and  eoofldanu 
O  kinase  Communlata.  Ba  waa  abiftad 
hurried  y  to  another  State  Department  niche 
whan  t  M  congreaslonal  beat  was  turned  on 
tha  **v«  ce."  Thomson  has  bad  consldersbls 
to  do  prttb  production  of  pro-Communlst 
and  u  on  record  with  some  luud 
pratssalof  ths  CommunisU'  actlvltlsa  In  tbs 
•panlsl    civtl  war. 

Mmu  ol  Bohton's  IsHar  holpora  were  tn- 
heriud  from  Archibald  MacLalsh's  snd  El- 
mer DtvU'  old  CMBce  of  Wsr  Information, 
which  vas  notorious  for  lu  hlgb  parcentaie 
of  Bad  »nd  fellow  traveler  employaaa. 

utm  says  hs  was  unfamiliar  with  moat 
of  tbar'voiee"  procram  contents.  The  an* 
that  IS,  wt  womM  toy:  Then  bat  are 
tiM  t^payers  paying  Bonton  bis  IIO.OOO  a 
y«wr  fo  t  To  sit  around  and  took  pretty? 
WO  ^ould  sticgeat.  urfently.  that  if  Coo- 
the  *'Volce  of  America"  alive  at  all. 
It  at  leiai  Inalet  on  a  personnel  clean-up  from 
top  to  wttom:  and  if  tt  wsnu  to  it  art  with 
Bentonj  himself  we  don  t  expect  to  object. 


Capitol  Stuff 


,. 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MScaiaAM 
Df  itn  ROU8B  or 


Mr. 


Thursday.  Maw  22.  1947 
WOODRUIT.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 


der leive  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricoai.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Jo  in  OT>onnell  from  the  Wa.<(hinc- 
ton  Tines-Herald  of  May  23.  1947: 
CAnroi.  sruf V 
(By  John  ODonnell) 
If  tris  distinguished  Members  of  Coogrses 
have  asy  doubt  that  the  Roosevelt  Bads  In 
the  8ttu  Department  are  doing  some  ellek 
and  snide  lobbying  to  get  tbeir  bands  on  the 
dollars    they    want    for 
we  commend  their 


«Mrty-  )dd-aslUlon 
pMpas  uBda 


attontlm 


"Wfhl] 


falra." 
It  Is 
to  us  ( 
elalaai 
Howe. 


ent  on 
culturf(l 
Tha 


(b)  Uki 
travelers 


to  the  extremely   Intereeting  and 
eonfldentlal"     State     Department 
we   now   print. 

la  written  by  State  Depart- 

WlUlam  Treadwell  StoM.  dwlbirt 

•aooaa  (p.  SSM)   aa 

it  to  AMiatant  Secretary 

Direetor  ti  tlM  Oiso  of 

BMmatton  aai  Oultural  Af- 


sddrcaaed  to  John  Bow.  whoaa  lattar 
yeeterday  deecrtbea  httMOlf  aa  "spa* 

ih  iiMimii  to 

to 
BUI  BoWMtbothof 
t  aMWto  tM.  are  at 
the  Department's  pay  roil  in  Benton's 

and  inforrastion  headquartoia. 
I  DMno  U  s  highly  tnteresttot  dOMtoMit 
it  Ulustrates  <s)   the  eold-bloodsd 
In  which  the  Ixanfovers  of  tha  Booaa- 
go  in  lot  BmB  MakMy  to 
Oongresa  aad  tlM  MspafMi  aad 
slippery  fashion  by  which  tba  tallow 
and  Booaevelt  plnka  hava 
day  Into  high  poets. 


In  the  memo  the  boys  in  the  cultural 
quarters   are   urfad   to   savs   tbs   Voloo^ 
America  by  trying  to  put  preasure  on 
nard  Baruch  and  even  band  leader 
Goodman.    The  memo  being  toaiad  off  at 
the  time  that  the  CommunUt  Dally  Wc 
was  announcing  the  mission  to  Mc 
the  maeatro  of  swing. 

Also  Important  Is  the  tie-up  In  this 
dling  of  national  affairs  with  the  referet 
to  tba  wivea  of  one-time  Rooeevelt  finar 
wisards.    The  memo  mentions  a  fund-i 
ing  orcaniaatlon    headed  by  Mrs.  Wsyns 
snd  Mrs.  BaU."    Wayns  Coy  and  Daniel 
were  aU-powarful  Rooeevelt  spokeamen  inj 
Bureau  at  tha  Budget  snd  potent 
the  palaoa  guard  of  the  Harry  Hupklna 

The  record  of  the  memo'i  author.  Wl 
Treadwell  8tone.  as  described  by  Reprc 
tive  Faxo  S.  Bvsasr.  Republican,  of  Ul 
to  tha  House  laat  week  U  thU 

"Members  of  tha  editorial  board  of  At 
aata  from  1997  through  Novemt>er 
Chairman  of  thta  board  was  William  Vi 
btlt  Pield,  now  a  regular  columnlat  for 
Dally  Worker,  Managing  editor  was  Pt 
Jacob  Jaffee.  Indicted  and  fined  for  i  hk.ii 
of  confidential  doeumenu.  chargeu  by 
reaentstive  Oaoaaa  A.  DoNoiao.  Republl 
of  Michifan.  with  being  in  elooa  touch 
Barl  Browder.  recently  head  of  tha 
munlat  Party.  Unitad  States  of  America, 
with  Tung  Pi  Wu.  Cblnsse  Cummunlat 
gate  to  the  San  Praneiseo  convsntion  " 
The  memo  follows: 

"Confldsntlal 

"Memorandum    for    John    Howe. 
Reld.  Bill  Bourne: 

"Re  action  and  recommendations  oi\ 
Tork  'slumnl'  committee. 

"At  a  luncheon  meeting  April  20  calls 
Louis    Cowan    with    Norman    Cousins. 
Linen.  Harold  Oulnzburg.  Mike  Bessie. 
Miss  Singer  present,   the  following   re 
mendatlons  were  made: 

-1.  Tbs  committee  will  distribute  eopU 
etir  dip  sheet  to  key  people  throughout 
country  for  use  In  tbs  press,  radio,  etc 

"John  Howe  should  send  150-300  ccpi« 
MLas   Singer   as   secretary.     We   should 
send   ia-15  copies  to  the  Housi 
hearings    ths    moment    they    are   av 
The  hearing  vtti  ba  oaed  by  the  cor 
columnists,  editorial  wrttors.  etc. 

"Harold  Oulnaburg  or  Mike  Beesle  will 
to    Uebllng    slx>ut   an    article    in    the 
Torker.      (Memoirs  of  HecaU  County 
ky  BaBBlBS  la  rhlnasn  Tribune  using 
toBB  to  aBov  ^Meo  of  America  Uieffi 
art  program,  etc.) 

"2.  The  committee  agreed  to  contril 
and  receive  fxmds  up  to  91.000  for  ths  W| 
in(ton  organiaatlon  hsadsd  by  Mrs.  W| 
Coy  and  Mrs.  Bell.  Punds  for  this  pi 
should  be  sent  to  Louis  Cowan. 

"3.  The  group  favored  a  news  story  raf 
than  an  advertisement  in  the  Wsshli 
Post  to  publlclae  the  high  caliber  of 
supporting  tha  information  program. 
consenaue  that  a  paid  ad  would  be 
fective  than  a  ganaral  nawa  story, 
would  look  like  part  of  a  eoatly 
lobbying  campaign. 

"4  It  was  suggeatad  that  Barnsy 
could  be  very  helpful  with  top  leaders  la  ( 
greea.  John  Bowe  should  follow  up 
Louia  Cowan  to  determine  the  best  ap( 
to  Baruch.  Baruch  has  influence  with 
Miraaaa.  Tarr.  Joa  MaaTUf,  and  many 
toplaadara. 

"8.  It  was  suggaated  that  Oeneral 
cable  pareonally  to  the  heada  of  tha 
tant  missions  sbroad  re<)ussting  thsm 
port  to  him  on  the  effect  of  kUllng  QIC. 

"t.  TBa  Oraak  broadcaat  ahould  ba 


*7.  Benny  Oondiaan  baa  offered  to  heii 
any  way  poeaible     He  will  be  in  New 
neat  Tuesday.    The  group  agreed  that 
la  not  much  that  Ooodmaa  can  do  in  Wf 
ington.  but  that  Ba  should  be  urg^  to 
support  from  top  paeple  in  the  ai    * 


him  when  he  arrlvaa 

"William  T.  Stons. 

ergeant.  Stew  Brown." 

has  a  provision  which 

the  enthusiastic  and 

ritles    of    the    worthy 

itlngulshed  Stats  De- 

sectlon  aoi.  title   18. 

loney   appropriated   by 

llMence  of  express  au- 

be  used  directly  or 

any  personal  service, 

tm.    telephone,    letter. 

ktter.  or  other  device 

to  Influence   in   any 

Congress  to  favor  or 

lerwlae.  any  leglalatlon 

>ngress,  whsthsr  t>efore 

Ion  of  any  bill  or  reso- 

Eh    legislation    or    ap- 

penalty  misdemeanor. 

or  by  imprisonment 

ir  or  both. 


Lenf  Beach,  Calif. 

|OF  REMARKS 
>r 

W.  BRADLEY 

irOSNIA 

R  EPRKSINT  ATTVBS 

lay  22.  1947 

of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
ttentlon  to  an  article 
[Long  Beach  Business 
.sets  forth  the  re- 
lent of  commercial 
rbor  of  Long  Beach, 
loted  that  the  faclll- 
re  as  modem  as  any 
id  in  the  ports  of  the 


AND  COAL  LOADCa 

kch.  including  welUin- 

sre  often  smsacd  at 

lodern  harbor.    It  may 

the  Pacific  coast  but 

ittng  tbs  fact  that  in 

Tk^o-handllng  facili- 

lywhere.     Among   the 

of  other  ports  are  the 

npanng  completion  on 

>l(jndlng  equipment  at 

rhlcb  win  be  the  scene 
ktlonal  manufacturers' 
27.  la  uniqus  in  that 
^pported  from  ths  wsUs 
fie  column  to  Interrupt 
}ut  lu  entire  length  of 
of  ths  stsal  and  con- 
it.  affording  more  than 
exhibit  apeoe  for  the 
by   the   Long 
of  Commerce. 
IS  transit  shsd  will  ba 
sturs  of  lu  kind  In  tha 
Issigned  especially   for 
:hsntcal  dsvtcee  and 
are   unusually   wids 
factor  can  carry  a  load 
:ar  and  stack  it  within 
ro  traeka  between  the 
two  BMira  on  the  land- 
le  room  for  freight  cars. 
Her  U  the  best  facility 
Biftc  coast,  which  glvee 
itaga  in  handling  euaB 
loient,  gravel.  potagB, 
P'Rldea   ths   actual   ma- 
rgo  there  arc  traeka 
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for  150  freight  cara  sdjaoent  to  the  pier  so 
thst  there  la  no  daUy  caused  by  a  shortage 
of  coal  or  other  product  to  load.  The  rapidity 
with  which  coal  may  be  taken  aboard  a  alilp 
waa  shown  recently  when  300.000  tons  of 
Vtah  cool  destined  for  Italy  was  loaded  at 
the  rate  of  2!S0  tons  nn  hour,  or  a  shipload 
every  two  and  s  half  days,  compared  with  a 
vatk  or  2  weeks  at  other  ports  on  the  Pacific 
that   have  no  such  modern   equipment. 

The  new  shed  and  the  loader  will  l>e  open 
to  visitors  to  the  harbor  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  World  Trade  Week,  May  18  to  24. 


Procedare  for  Dispoiition  of  Surplat 
Afficulhiral  Lands  It  Depririof  Vet- 
eran! of  Fanninf  Opportunitiei — Only 
11  Percent  of  Acreage  Disposed  of  by 
War  Assets  Admbistration  Has  Gone  to 
Veterans — Legislation  Required  To  Cor- 
rect Tkii  Condition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ABXAMaas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1947 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
Congress  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  are 
seeking  opportunities  on  the  farm.  Vo- 
cational training  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  Is  equipping  these  veterans  for 
farm  puisults.  but  opportunities  are 
greatly  restricted  by  present  policies  with 
reference  to  farm  credit  and  other  facili- 
ties related  to  their  chosen  vocation. 
Congress  has  evidenced  In  many  ways  a 
sympathetic  Interest  in  farm  youth,  but 
additional  steps  need  to  be  taken. 

I  find  that  the  War  A.ssets  Adminis- 
tration had  made  available  for  disposi- 
tion by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
604.800  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and 
that  approximately  243,300  acres  have 
been  disposed  of  by  that  agency.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  total  of 
3.000.000  acres  to  be  disposed  of  imder 
the  Sui-plus  Proj)erty  Act  of  1944.  Of  the 
land  already  disposed  of  under  the  terms 
of  this  act.  only  11  percent  has  gone  to 
the  veterans.  The  veteran  is  in  fifth 
position  in  determining  priority.  Others 
ahead  of  him  are:  Federal  agencies, 
which  have  acquired  6  percent  of  the 
land:  State  and  local  agencies  with  10 
percent;  former  owners.  58  percent;  and 
former  tenants,  2  percent.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Congress  should  take  a 
look  at  the  16  percent  that  has  been  ac- 
quired by  Federal  and  State  agencies  to 
determine  if  the  uses  to  which  this  land 
Is  to  be  applied  come  within  the  purvue 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  I  believe 
that  It  would  be  generally  agreed  that 
the  priority  of  former  owners  should  not 
be  disturbed,  but  the  retention  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  public  ownership 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Federal  or  State 
agencies  is  not  in  line  with  Federal  poUcy 
generally  and  in  some  Instances  such 
acquisition  should  be  discouraged.  In 
an  effort  to  benefit  as  many  veterans  as 
possible,  particularly  those  with  a  farm 


background.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R. 
2658  which  is  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures;  and  this 
measure,  if  enacted,  will  meet  some  of  the 
criticisms  to  which  I  have  alluded. 


Jhe  Democratic  Traditions  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  oiJMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks;  I  include 
in  the  Rccoao  an  article  published  by  an 
outstanding  Scottish  newspaper,  the  Ed- 
inburgh Evening  News,  on  the  occasion 
of  Poland's  Constitution  Day  in  com- 
memoration of  thl.s  anniversary. 

A  few  days  ago  this  House  devoted 
much  of  Its  time  in  commemoration  of 
this  great  day  for  Poland.  I  know  how 
very  much  our  thoughtfulness  was  ap- 
preciated by  tlie  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  Poles  dispersed  all  over  the 
world  who  are  still  able  to  breathe  free 
air  after  Poland's  Independence  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Soviet  occupants  of  that 
unhappy  country. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Dbmockatxc  TsAornoNs  or  Polamo 
(By  Zygmunt  Nagorski) 

Many  people  in  this  country  have  never 
learned  alxiut  Poland  at  school.  Many,  too. 
thought  Poland  was  a  oew  country  created 
after  the  last  war  by  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Only  a  few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Poland  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  In 
Europe,  with  a  10-centuries-old  Christian 
tradition  snd  an  attachment  to  democratic 
principles  firmly  rooted  In  the  minds  of  its 
people  and  statesmen.  Their  attachment 
to  such  principles  explains  why  May  3  is 
Polish  Nstional  Day. 

It  is  not  the  anniversary  of  a  battle;  It 
does  not  commemorate  any  great  national 
hero  or  any  victory  over  an  enemy.  It  is 
the  birthday  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
which  was  passed  In  1791  by  the  Polish  Par- 
liament, when  two  neighboring  powers — ^Rus- 
sia and  Prussia — both  ruled  by  autocratic 
governments,  were  In  alliance  against 
Poland. 

Neither  of  these  countries  could  allow  a 
parliamentary  system  and  the  seeds  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  grow  In  eastern  Europe, 
which  modern  historians  would  describe  as 
their  "sphere  of  Influence."  And,  unhappily 
for  Poland,  her  progressive  and  democratic 
constitution  waa  one  of  the  main  reaaons 
why.  a  yaar  later,  Russian  troopa  marched 
into  Poland. 

■QUAL    KIOHTS    TO    AtX 

But  what  was  this  constitution  which 
made  such  fundamental  changes  in  the  inner 
system  of  Polish  politics  snd  In  the  eaaen- 
tiai  structure  of  the  Polish  Oommonwoalth. 
as  Poland  was  then  oaUed?  The  oonatltu- 
tion  gave  equal  rights  to  all  men  and  women. 
It  gave  an  equal  start  to  newcomers  to  Poland 
and  to  those  already  living  there.  •  •  • 
"We  declare  abaolute  freedom  for  all  those 
who  are  newcomers  to  the  country  and  thoao 
who.  having  left  the  eountry,  now  wish  to 
return.  •  •  •  Bvwy  man,  irom  the  mo- 
m«it  wboB  ho  ■tops  on  FoUah  aoU,  la  abso- 
lutely free  to  apply  bis  Indxiatry  wherever 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  may  please.'* 


Peasants,  the  class  which  at  that  time  had. 
in  many  European  countries,  no  protection 
what(»ever.  were,  by  this  constitution, 
brought  tmder  the  protection  of  the 
law.  •  •  •  "The  people  on  the  land— 
from  whose  hands  come  the  sources  of  the 
bounteous  riches  in  the  eountry.  who  form 
the  major  part  of  the  population  and  thus 
build  the  greatest  strength  of  the  nation— 
for  the  sake  of  Jxistioe,  humanity,  and  as  our 
Christian  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
well-considered  interests,  we  take  under  the 
protection  o(  the  law  and  the  government." 

BOSK  OUT  or  THX  l>K>PLS 

The  religious  intolerance  which  made  peo- 
ple flee  from  their  oountrlea  of  origin  waa 
unknown  in  Poland,  and  the  constitution 
says:  "To  aU  men  of  whatever  denomination. 
peaoe  in  their  faith  and  protection  we  owe: 
we  guarantee  to  all  religious  denominations 
freedom  in  Polish  lands  In  accordance  with 
Polish  laws."  The  Polish  Parliament  was  to 
consut  at  the  Chsmber  of  Deputies  and  the 
Senate,  thiu  applying  the  system  already 
long  esubllshed  in  the  British  Isles. 

This  constitution  was  the  fruit  of  the 
work  of  the  Polish  King  and  bis  varloxu  Polish 
and  foreign  advisers.  But  the  main  struc- 
turt  of  the  eonstltutlon  was  born  in  the 
minds  of  the  poople,  who  preesed  for  reform, 
who  wanted  prlTllages  till  then  confined  to 
the  gentry  to  be  extended  to  others,  particu- 
larly the  middle  classes  and  the  peasants. 
The  rights  of  man  were,  then,  for  the  ftiat 
time  brought  to  light  by  this  constitution, 
and  this  alarmed  those  who  in  neighboring 
countries  were  flghting  against  this  very 
principle. 

WILL  BE  race  A6AIM 

Soon  afterward.  Poland  disappeared  from 
the  map  of  Eurc^,  divided  between  Austrta, 
Russia,  and  Prusaia.  She  remained,  kept  in 
political,  economic,  and  educational  back- 
wardness, in  serfdcMn  until  1918.  Then,  again, 
a  short  spell  of  freedom  gave  her  a  little 
time  to  recover.  But  out  of  the  constitution 
of  May  3  was  born  the  solidarity  among  all 
classes  of  Poles — peasants,  workers,  towns- 
people. Polish  Jews,  and  other  minorities— 
who  all  felt  their  attachment  to  the  Polish 
Nation. 

They  fought  for  independence  for  Poland 
from  the  first  insurrection  under  Koscluaz- 
ko  in  1794  until  the  last  Imttle  of  Warsaw 
in  Augvist  and  September  1944.  The  same 
people,  united,  will  build  a  new,  free  Poland 
when  circtuistances  gire  them  a  chance. 

The  Polish  National  Day,  oelebrated  in 
1947  In  exile  by  so  many  Poles,  will  be  one 
more  reminder  to  all  friends  of  freedom  and 
democracy  that  Polish  democrstic  traditions 
are  strong  and  aUve.  Given  a  chance  for 
proper  development  and  time  for  constructive 
work,  they  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  Po- 
land truly  free,  genuinely  democratic  in  the 
sense  in  which  theee  terms  are  understood 
by  western  minds. 


G>Bsenration  Measures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MadCINNON 

or  MINffCSOTA 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVIB 
Thursday,  May  22,  1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vn- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarka,  I  In- 
clude  the    following    letter    frofli   tiM 
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U  Game  Protective  League,  op- 
H.  R  2617  and  H.  R.  2473: 

8t  Paul.  May  14.  1H7 
ormbl*  Oaoaes  MAcKiwwoir. 
OtMW*  Ofiea  BuUdinf. 

Wa»hingt<fn.  D.  C 
Bo^OKAKX  Sn:  I  h«v«  bc«n  tnstnietcd  tj 
t  to  addrMB  you  and  raeard  wtth 
IM   opposition   or   tiM   lM«u*  to   *>M 

«f  Mils  H   R   3617  and  H    R   3473. 
L  atl7  ti  th«  bill  which  propoMs  to 
ih«  float  of  the  mlKratory  bird  hunting 
troiB  II  to  92.    Our  members  would 
not  object  to  paying  the  sstrs  doMsr  U  ws 
tboui  ht  the  monry  would  be  usMl  to  pootf 
sdra^tace  (or  the  benefit  of  migratory  valor- 
but.  haTtng  In  mind  tiM  ■onnor  la 
the  rish   and   Wildllfo  Bofvloo  hav* 
their  money  In  our  own  State  for  use- 
Isos  r^ugos  and  the  administration  of  tliooa 
we  feel  the  appropriations  sllowsd 
by  Congress  have  bun  odoqna*o  ea- 
n  one  respect:  thslr  appo|TkHte«o  for 
law  •  oiorcement  has  orobably  bora  loot  than 
IT  what  It  should  be. 
might  be  in  favor  ot  ttao  section  of 
aei7  which  propooss  to  open  as  per- 
of  tho  alroatfy  oototehrttsd  rsfugao  U 
»  a  oompulaory  condition,  but.  In 
of  tho  post  aetlotks  of  the  PUh  and 
Wllifii  8«meo.  w  feollovo  tboy  aro 
as  a  sugar  ooataag  to  got  tlM  i 
to  swallow  XMm  MM  Of  «IM  Mil.  •■<  llMt 
wUl  be  very  lot— f  I  to  opan  oaf  port 
«fug»  unless  they  are  forced  to. 
oppose  H.  R.  3473  because  we  see  no 


itaoii 


fowl 

whlcl 

■pent 


W« 

M.  R 
OODt 


Tlew 


of  a 

Wd 


necei  slty  for  the  propooed  addition  of  a  corps 


nc 


lofifcohilaiii  to  advise  re> 
g  land  and  waUr  In 
of  vttdUfe      At  best.  thl«  corps 
taiplf  duplicating  the  work  al- 
under  way  by  nearly  aU  State  govern - 
Tlus  bill  looks  to  ua  like  )ust  sn. 
for  the  ts'nfiMtrmal  conaer- 
▼atkbttts  to  supply  their  klatf  with  a  means 
of  Ujellhood  at  the  public's  mftmn. 

truM  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
t  MOa  R.  R.  agl7  and  B  R  3473. 
'oura  very  truly. 

Igwwauta  0*MS  PBoracrrvB  Lsaovs. 
Tov  Waivw. 

SMond  rw  Prt0id*nt. 


Msgr.  JoliB  Duopliy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or  MamaBOTA 
THI  HOUSS  or  RRPRKSBNTATTVRB 
Thursday.  May  22.  1947 


II  r  MACKINNON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der teave  to  extend  my  remariu.  I  in- 
cludi  an  article  by  Rev.  Frederick 
D.  lyner.  rector  of  St.  Luke's  EpLscopal 
-ch.  MinneapoMg.  Itlmu  whkh  ap- 
peRi)Kl  m  the  MinneapoHs  flunday  Ttib- 
May  18.  1947.  This  article  iltalhtu 
S(»n^  of  the  many  Rthalrable  character- 
istic I  that  have  so  flodearcd  Munslgnor 
ZXmlpliy  to  the  people  in  Minneapolis 

all  watts  of  life 
Rcvirakl  l^ner  and 

kre  two  outstanding  examples  of  the 
tren  endous  influence  for  good  that 
members  of  the  clergy  can  have  upon 
community  through  their  Interest  in 
sports.  Reverend  Tyner  Is  a  keen 
enthusiast  and  Monsignor  Dunphy 
for  years  been  one  of  the  active 
■poiisors  In  Minnesota  of  all  forms  of  aU 
athl?ttc  endeavor.  These  men  of  the 
clot  i  have  found  that  the  principles  of 


the 
the 
goU 


Qi  hU  faiths. 
Dun- 


Christiafiity  can  be  learned  on  the 
Ing  ftolds  and  that  when  they  are  If 
there  they  are  not  .vxjn  forgotten. 
slgnor  Dunphy  and  Reverend  Tyner  i 
performing    an   outstanding    servictj 
mank.nd  through  their  active  Intt  ri 
sports  and  athletics. 
The  article  follows: 

WHAT'S  TOOB  SCOOXT 

(By  rredertck  D.  Tyner.  rector  of  8t. 
episcopal  Church) 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Dunphy 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  laonelgnur  un 
iMiif!  ij   last)    hasnt  boxed  for  marv 
Rot  he  atiU  is  in  the  ring  as  a  past<  r. 
Inspiration  (or  young  and  old.  and  as  i 
around  citizen. 

While  In  school,  boslng  was  Father  < 
favorite  sport.    Aa  he  grew  older,  he 
ered  his  boaiag  had  taught  hha  some 
fundamental  principles  of  living  w  'h 
pis.  a  factor  every  man  has  to  lea. 
even  reasonably  SMMMsftil    how  to  gli 
take,  a  proper  rsspset  for  ye«r  opr 


competitor,  and  the  penalty  (or  hlttlafl 
the  belt.    It  also  taught  him  a  Rood  t< 
an  aaaet  U  properly  curbed  and  kept 
eon  trot. 

The  pastor  at  the  Ascwpskm  Chu:   u 
the  keenest  Intesoatte  his  gymnast  i 
of  the  Aneet  in  the  Northwest.    Tou 
him  boverlnf  sround  with  a  suggest    >n| 
and  a  eorreetloa  there,  and  aiway-. 
word  ot  eneounfsaMat  for  the  anxi 
tho  taald.     •     •     •     Father  Dunphy 
Is  ^plsk  to  spot  any  sign  of  unfairi 
stands  on  ceremony  la  pointing 
athletic  club  always  has  a  One 
boxers  In  ths  big  Oolden  Glove  toiirna 
and  ho  himself  is  a  member  at  the 
•oaMBlttM  ot  that  ouutandhig 

But  boxing  unt  the  only  sport  tn 
llonfllgnor    Ounphy    is   Intersstrci       Ho] 
keen  baseball  fan  and  on  the  golf  . 
wields  a  wicked  niblick. 

Father  Dunphy's  philosophy  of  Ur     is  I 
pis  and  to  the  point:  Keep  a  sounu 
a  sound  body:  be  loyal  to  your  cbui 
your   Ocd:    be   loyal   to  your   netghl 
loyal  to  the  highest  Ideals  and  to 
and  life  will  have  that  glow  that  tni 
worth  living. 

HU  motto  mUht  well  be:  "Be  thou  fi 
unto  death,  and  I  wtU  give  thee  the 
life." 

What's  yotir  aeore? 


or  Vekicic  Service,  Past 
DeparhnenI 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or  WASHIMGTON 

n  THX  HOUSI  OF  RXPRgSINT.A' 

Wednesday.  May  21.  194 

Mr.    JONES    of    Washlngto; 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
Biarks  in  the  Raooao.  I  would  like  to  I 
a  brief  statement  relative  to  a  sit 
which  I  believe  is  eminently  unfair  < 
group  of  Federal  employees  and 
I  have  taken  steps  to  correct  throi 
IntroducUon  of  H.  R.  3331. 

This  bill  will  remedy  an  Ineqi 
the  act  of  July  6.  1945.  Public  Utvj 
pertaining  to  certain  employe 
motor  vehicle  service  of  the 
Department.    I  am  glad  to  credit! 
Paul  M.  CastlfUonl.  leglslaUve 
sentatlve  of  the  National  Federal 
Post   Ofllce   Motor  Vehicle   Emi 


this   discriminatory 

ttention. 

Ide  that  all  employees 

Icle  Ser\ice  below  the 

supervisory  shall  be 

treatment  under  law. 

Enacted,  men  employed 
le  Service  of  the  Post 
In  such  classifications 

large,  special  mechan- 

jn -drivers  may  devote 

Ice  to  the  Government 
any  opportunity  to 

rd.";  provided  for  falth- 
is  service. 

le  can  take  Issue  with 
Ived.  for  It  cannot  be 

rard  one  or  two  classic 
)yees  in  a  particular 
)us  falthfxil  and  merl- 

id  deny  these  rewards 

>rk  with  them  side  by 

expect  the  employee 

linst    to    display    the 

Initiative  desirable  for 

>f  their  duUes. 
cognizes  the  value  and 
of  that  group  of  the 
Ice  employees  classl- 
in  that  it  will  place 

le  category  as  special 
resent  the  dm»tchers 

'•alary   category   with 

ind  general  mechanics. 

le  fact  their  respon- 

greater  and  their  pro- 

tlon  of  dispatcher  came 

an  additional  appro- 

ll-senrlce  examination. 
that  after  considering 
this  bill  and  the  pres- 

>f  the  law  the  gentle- 
vss  will  share  with  me 
)nal  Federation  of  Post 
le  Employees  the  opln- 

)yees  of  this  group  are 
le  general  benefits. 


Hold  CenfereBces  in 
Hstrict 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iRY  McGregor 

OHIO 

RKPRESENTATTVES 

I  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 

)Iicy  to  keep  in  con- 

th   the  people   of   the 

10    District,    whom    I 

ress.    I  am  anxious  to 

[folks  back   home   are 

order  to  follow  this 

ipted  to  make  myself 

constituents   so   they 

me  their  views  rela- 

ssues  and  also  to  give 

|ty  to  be  of  service  to 

jressman. 

nth  my  annual  proce- 

period  of  our  official 

-I  plan  to  visit  the 

\  district.    I  have  made 

at  the  courtroom  of 

>uses  from  9  a.  m.  to 
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5  p.  m.  and  have  et  forth  the  following 
schedule: 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  August  4  and  5, 
Ashland.  Ashland  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thiu^ay.  August  6 
and  7.  Mansfield.  Richland  County. 

Fliday  and  Saturday.  August  8  and  9. 
Mount  Vernon.  Knox  County. 

Monday  and  Tuesday.  August  11  and 
12.  Delaware,  Delaware  County. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  13 
and  14.  Newark.  Licking  County. 

Friday  and  Saturday.  August  15  and  16. 
Coshocton,  Coshocton  County. 

I  have  been  most  gratified  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  past  and  the  interest 
''  shown  by  the  number  of  constituents  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  our  confer- 
ence plan. 

No  appointments  are  necessary,  and 
I  look  forward  to  meeting  a  greater  num- 
ber this  year,  as  I  am  certain  we  all  have 
problems  of  personal  and  national  inter- 
est to  discuss,  which  will  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  I  urge  my  constituents  to  con- 
fer with  me  on  the  date  most  convenient 
to  them  so  that  I  may  have  their  views, 
which  will  aid  me  in  representing  them 
in  Congress. 


Excerpts  Fron  Address  Delivered  \tj  Hon. 
Katkariac  St  Gcarge  Befwc  tW  PaiH 
kelleaic  Sadeties  b  Washington,  D.  C, 
•a  May  17,  lf47 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OP  RSPRBSrafTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  22,  1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKD,  I  Include  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Panhellenic  Societies  In  Washington, 
D.  Con  May  17. 1947: 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  talk  about  the 
facte  of  national  and  International  politics 
in  these  United  States.  And  not  because  I 
expect  any  poor  words  of  mine  to  have  any 
lasting  effect  on  these  vast  world  trends  that 
wUl  doubtless  go  their  way  as  they  always 
have,  but  simply  to  clear  the  whole  matter 
m  my  own  mind  and  perhaps  to  clear  it  In 
the  minds  of  that  large  minority  with  which 
I  have  always  affiliated  mjrself .  I  am  putting 
these  observations  down,  and  in  the  brief 
ttasa  allotted  me  I  shall  try  to  express  them 
to  you. 

■ver  stnoe  otir  entry  Into  World  War  I  the 
most  important  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  haa  been  foreign  affairs.  It  is 
the  questlcm  about  which  they  knew  the 
least  aad  also  the  question  on  which  their 
leaden  ewtalnly  knew  the  least. 

There  was  only  oi»e  way  of  changing  the 
American  policy  baaed  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  that  was  to  get  the  United  States 
tato  a  Suropean  war. 

llUs  was  done;  in  both  wars  the  same  tech- 
nique was  used.  The  sentimentality  of  our 
people,  which  is  very  great,  was  played  on 
by  experts  to  the  queen's  taste. 

Now  within  a  yeara  of  the  close  of  World 
War  n  a  new  enemy  has  been  found,  our 
quondam  ally  Soviet  RtiasU.  There  was 
probably  more  perfect  nonsense  fed  the 
American  people  to  give  ttiem  the  Idea  of 
Hussia  as  an  ally  in  the  cause  of  democracy 


than  has  ever  been  put  over  before.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  unparalleled  Ignorance  of  our 
people  that  that  propaganda  was  completely 
Buocsstful.  The  picture  of  Russia  as  the 
crusading  Oalahad  fighting  to  save  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  i»  laughable  if  It  were  not 
tragic. 

Russia  in  the  first  place  never  fought  for 
anything  but  herself.  Russia  had  nothinr, 
but  men  and  would  have  been  beaten  to  a 
standstill  if  she  had  not  been  equipped  and 
bolstered  by  the  colossal  resources  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  United  States.  ThLs 
fact  was  proved  by  the  wretched  performan«> 
of  the  Russian  Army  against  the  Finns  in 
their  first  attempt  to  conquer  that  country, 
when  they  did  not  have  any  aid  or  com- 
fort from  the  West. 

Russia  has  never  -stood  for  freedom  of 
any  kind,  and  at  least  has  had  the  honesty 
never  to  pretend  to.  She  Is  an  oriental 
despotism  and  the  doctrine  of  spreading 
cc«nmunism  t>y  the  fire  and  sword  is  the 
age-old  oriental  doctrine.  It  was  practiced 
by  the  Persians  against  the  Oreeks,  by 
Oenghis  Khan  who  conquered  and  held  mwe 
territory  than  any  otlier  man  has  ever  con- 
quered and  held  before,  or  since,  and  thea 
by  Mahomet's  followers  when  they  swept 
westward  to  spread  their  religion  all  over 
the  world  and  to  place  the  creecmt  in  Europe. 
where  they  were  finally  8to|H>ed  by  Cliarlea 
Martel  on  the  field  at  Tours. 

Now  as  a  result  of  two  World  Wars  within 
50  years  the  British  Empire  has  lost  her  world 
leadership  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
proud  boast  that  he  would  not  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire,  be  has 
done  exactly  that. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  vntrs  and  ths 
collapse  of  the  British  Empire  we  find  the 
United  States  assuming  the  role  of  empire 
and  picking  up  the  scepter  that  Britain  has 
been  forced  to  lay  down.  We  find  our  coun- 
try ceaaing'to  l>e  a  republic  and  becoming  an 
empire,  and  doing  lx>th  with  the  consent  and 
support  of  the  majority. 

So  now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  em- 
pire and  how  weU  equipped  are  we  for  this 
new  venture?  It  must  be  admitted  that  we 
are  poorly  equipped  for  it.  England  trained 
her  younger  sons  to  be  empire  builders  and 
sent  them  out  when  they  were  still  young  to 
distant  lands  where  they  spent  their  liven, 
but  always  kept  their  allegiance  and  their 
duty  to  England.  Why  was  this?  Because 
the  English,  like  all  Europeans,  are  patriots 
first,  last,  and  always. 

The  modern  American  is  not  a  patriot.  If 
you  look  among  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances you  will  be  surprised,  if  you  analyze 
them  dispassionately  and  fairly,  how  little 
real  patriotism  there  really  is  in  this  coun- 
try today.  There  is  more  in  the  Middle  West 
than  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  eveii 
there  most  people  are  a  little  ashamed  c<f 
feeling  or  displaying  patriotism.  Some  may 
take  exception  to  this  but,  let  them  open 
their  eyes  to  the  raids  on  the  Treasury  by 
every  little  pressure  group  in  the  countrj'. 
Bverj'one  is  looking  for  a  Oovemment  hand- 
out. 

There  is  a  far  cry  from  this  modem  Amer- 
ica to  the  days  when  Patrick  Henry  said, 
"Give  me  liberty  ot  give  me  death."  Nc; 
that  would  sotind  very  hysterical  and  the- 
atrical today  to  those  who  consider  the 
people  a  mob  to  be  cajoled  and  bribed  by 
bread  and  circuses. 

Now  if  we  are  Indeed  to  asstune  the  purple 
robe  at  empire,  it  is  to  t>e  devoutly  hoped 
that  we  will  acquit  ourselves  well. 

Our  people  have  little  relish  and  absolutely 
no  training  for  world  leadership.  We  lack  the 
liesic  patriotism  that  is  a  necessity  in  any- 
one who  assumes  authority  over  other  na- 
tionalities outside  his  own  country;  only  in- 
tense patriotism  wlU  make  him  keep  up  his 
morale  and  his  morals  away  from  home  and 
surrounded  by  subservient  and  oonquere<l 
peoples. 

From  the  first-hand  information  comin; 
from  our  occupied  zones  in  central  Europt-. 


we  have  not  ahown  much  morale  and  very 
little  mcrala  elnce  tlie  cessation  of  hostlli- 
tlee.  We  have  sent  over  a  lot  of  troops  who 
never  saw  any  fighting  and  they  have 
brought  our  country  into  great  disrepute  all 
over  Europe. 

An  American  told  me  that  after  seeing  and 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  the  American 
army  of  occupation  in  Europe  she  thought 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be 
to  withdraw  them  all  and  pay  England  to 
do  the  Job. 

An  eminent  Catholic  priest  said  recently 
after  returning  from  otor  occupied  zone  in 
Germany,  that  when  he  saw  the  type  of 
ofUcers  that  had  been  sent  over  after  the 
war  to  police  our  area,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"Under  what  stones  could  they  have  found 
such  creatures?"  All  this  augurs  Ul  for  oxu- 
future,  and  instead  of  Uidulglng  in  mutual 
admiration,  it  might  be  well  to  remove  the 
beam  from  our  own  eye  before  going  after 
the  mote  that  is  in  our  brother's. 

The  game  of  empire  is  a  great  game.  It 
cannot  be  played  by  any  but  the  patriot  and 
the  man  of  assurance  and  courage.  As  one 
who  never  wanted  to  see  my  coimtry  become 
an  empire,  but  who  realizes  now  that  it  is 
too  late  for  her  to  be  anjthing  elae.  I  want 
her  to  be  one  of  the  great  empires,  and  if  it 
is  possible,  one  of  the  good. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVK8 

Thursday,  May  22,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

include  a  letter,  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Hon.  Mon  C.  Wall- 
gren.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, presenting  the  case  of  the  West  and 
the  Northwest  against  the  sharp  and  im- 
necessary  reductions  in  the  estimates  of 
President  Truman  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled committees  and  the  Re- 
publican-controlled House  of  Represent- 
atives, appearing  in  the  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  22.  1947.  under 
the  heading,  "Interior  Department 
Cuts"; 

nnrEKioE  oxPAarMXNT  cttt 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  to  learn  that  the 
Post  has  supported  drastic  budget  slashes 
voted  for  western  power  and  reclamation 
projects.  The  Post  editorial  of  April  25,  en- 
titled "Interior  Department  Cut,"  was  cited 
with  approval  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by 
congressional  propoueuts  of  western  stag- 
nation. 

People  of  the  West  wonder  whether  the 
House  action  was  motivated  by  ignorance  or 
by  hostUity  on  the  part  of  eastern  interesU. 
Because  I  have  always  regarded  the  Post  as 
an  alert  and  aggressive  newspaper  with  a 
high-caliber  editorial  page,  I  prefer  to  think 
that  your  newspaper  is  neither  ignorant  nor 
hostile  but,  rather,  that  it  haa  been  aold  a 
bUl  of  goods  in  a  weak  moment. 

I  say  this  because  your  editorial  approval 
of  the  Hotise  committee  action  has  a  famU- 
iar  ring.  It  contains  the  old,  hackneyed 
arguments  that  were  \ised  for  many  years  by 
the  enemies  of  Grand  Coulee  and  other  west- 
ern projects. 

Your  editorial  said : 

"Utopian  plans  for  mi^ng  the 
blossom  by  a  forcing  process  are  a 
the  future." 
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hydroatoct^lc  planU  and  storaite  dama  In  the 

where  oaly  Jackrabblt«  and 


wla*  Federal  Inveatmcnu  not 

iMMda  1^0,  wouM  w  have  sui- 

May  la  bulldtnc  tlM  B-IT  and  the 

waa  fortunate.  Indead.  that  the 
the  future '  had  become  a  reality 
■upply  the  power  for  vast  wartime 
production— power  cmdal  tor 
prtvau  companlaa  admlttadly 
supply. 

writer  regarda  the  ecoiu>mlc 
or  this  region — echeduled  dur- 
last  14  yean — aa  a  "forcing  proc- 
he  approvea  a  forcing  proe- 
ij  aaalots  to  alow  the  OMicb 
aeondaj.    Ha  eltaa  with  approval 
ooaunlttaa  opinion  that  "deferral 
developmental  conatructiua  proj- 
more   propitious  tlHW"  can  save 
of  dollars, 
^at  run  Idly  to  the  sea  Instead  of 
power  for  Induatry  and  water  (or 
farms  represent  millions  of  dollan 
to  thoae  who  profit  by  a  declining 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  national 
aerrlcea.    This  la  a  barren  eco- 
whleh  almply  falls  to  take 
rhe  wealth-craatlng.  self-llquldat- 

of   theae  waatem   projects 

editorial  writer  giTe  any  thought 

-hungry  veterans  anxiously  walt- 

Basln  farms?     Old  he  think 

when  he  said  developmental  work 

It  a  more  propitious  time?    Theae 

having  applied  in  war  tha  maaaad 

the   greatest   industrial   natlOB   in 

will   be   stupriaed    to   hear   that 

t%   for   developing    new    farma 

t>eyond  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
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persons  understand  that  cys- 
lavelopment  of  the  West  la  not  a 
■iddllng    taxpayan    with    special 
Thay  know  It  to  be  a  profitable 
VHfeBant     In     America's     future, 
lo  VMM  to  aUfla  tbla  development 
prlnclpia  that   tha  Nations  re- 
ihall   be  wlaely  and  constructively 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
Krug.     as     a     public     servant 
tth     the     supervision     of     the 
■eeourcea.  has  shown  an  understand- 
intagral  rola  that  the  Weat  mvat 
prDsparoua.  ezpandln^    economy, 
pre  udlced    crltMiHi   that   swept    Into 
edl  orial  does  no  |attlea  to  the  Secre- 
siand.     The     editorial     reflects     tha 
of   Bouaa   committee    membcn 
the   Interior   appropriation 
and   then   tried   to  attp  the   knife 
8acretary's  hand  by  charging  him 
I  ore  to  oooparate. 
Opvamors  of  10  Western  Btates  have 
me  to  tafea  anmmow  eottnaal  and 
tha  threat  to  waatem  welfara. 
In  dlapelling   Ignorance  and 
rafardlag  the  West,  the  needs  of  the 
wlU  be  more  clearly  understood 
welfare  more  aurely  advanced. 
Mom  C.  WaixaazM. 
Ocvemor  of  Waahinffton. 
OLTMitu.  Wash. 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPHBBITATIW 
TAnrsday.  Mag  22.  1947 

Mr.  qANO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
It.  I  am  placing  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  made  by , 
my  colleague  the  Honorable  Pico  Brad-T 
LIT.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the' 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.    This  speech  was  made 
before  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Unit 
States  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  Yorlul 
May  21,  and  is  of  great  interest  on  a  most 
important   subject,   the   future   of    the 
American   merchant   marine. 

I  am  informed  that  the  speech 
again  be  delivered  tonight  at  the  Ni 
tlonal  Maritime  dinner  in  Washington, 
under  the  aaspices  of  the  Propeller  Club] 
of  the  United  States,  port  of  Washinpion. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  public  generally      It  I 
follows : 

I  have  been  serving  on  the  House  Merchaal 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  (or  the 
8  years  and  this  year  I  was  fortunate  to  bej 
honored  with  the  chairmanship,  succeedlogj 
one    of    the    most    loyal    friends    that    tha/ 
American  Merchant  Marine  has  ever  had. 
HoDorable  ScHT7Ti.sa  Oris  Blams.  who  ha4| 
baan  chairman  for  the  past  16  years.     The! 
Judge  hat  not  been  a  well  man  this  year 
during  the  short  time  I  have  aarrad  aa  el 
man  and  undergone  the  added  faaponaibi 
ties  of  that  Job.  I  can  weU  appreciate  whv 
has  been  under  the  doctor's  care.    I  am 
to  report  to  you.  however,  that  he  is  wc. 
the  mend  and  wlU  soon  be  back  In  our  cc 
mittee  deliberations  and  on  the  floor. 

Thla  la  National  Maritime  Week  and  I  wi 
to  pay  trlfcma  to  all  those  splendid  v>>ux 
men.  raglfftflali  of  race,  creed,  or  coi>  :  wt 
were  our  wartime  merchant  marine  and  'v  .th^ 
out  whose  heroic  service  we  could  not  .\i 
won  thla  last  great  war.  All  America  ai* 
Indeed  the  entire  peace-loving  world, 
them  an  undying  debt  of  gratltvide. 

I  am  naked  toolgbt  to  Ull  you  where 
think  our  merchant  Marine  Is  headed  in 
future.     We  have  ooa  of  two  roads  to  trai 
one.  a  road  of  lack  at  unity,  lack  of  tei 
work  and  lack  of  elBclency.     Thla  road  lei 
us  to  disaster  and  will  pUe  the  mercht 
marina  on  the  rocks.    The  other  road  Is 
of  unity  and  efficiency.    If  we  do  use  our 
lectlve  heads.  Join   handa  and  all   put 
shoulders  to  the  wheel — by  that  I  m 
eminent,  ahlp  operatcvs.  and  the  i 
man   the  veasels — we  will   indeed   have   tl 
finest  merchant  marine  In  the  world. 
that  we  must  have! 

In  developing  that  fine  merchant 
I  would  recommend  an  Increased  spea# ; 
turn-around.  By  that  I  maaa  we  have 
unload  our  ships  faster:  wa  have  to  Ic 
thaaa  faatar  and  the  suy  In  port  aiust 
dr^Mcalty  shortened.  I  would  mi 
wa  even  consider  the  matter  of  Incci 
pay.  ror  Instance.  I  believe  that  our 
men  down  here  on  the  water  front,  end 
believe  that  the  pUoU  who  bring  tt 
In.  could  help  to  turn  them  around  a  IK 
bit  faster  if  It  were  «arta  worth  while, 
then  I  believe  our  lon^rtioremen  could  do 
much  better  Job  If  there  were  some  Incentti 

Now  I  know  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
friends  ""*^"g  the  longshoremen  nuy  ob) 
to  wutttk  a  program  on  the  face  of  It  becai 
tfeay  liar  a  Ioh  of  income.     What  I  want 
do  Is  to  aiNoaata  a  program  that  wui  inert 
their  IneoBM  by  tha  vary  reason  of 
ipaalv  productivity.    America  has  been 
on  production  and  that  means  all  of  us 
to  Incraoaa  otir  prodtKtlon  in  the  face  of 
extreme     International     competition     wll 
which  m-9  are  faced.     In  other  words.  Inst 
of  qpandlng  a  weak  loading  and  a  week 
loading  one  ship,  why  should  not  we  put 
■NKh   less   tirao  vMl  marhsnlcal    aids 
loading  or  unloadtag  flra  ships  in  the 
length  of  time  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hlgbar  wage  acala  for  doing  itT 

If  we  are  to  maat  thla  Increased  and 
rlfkc  InteraatlotuU  competition — operating 
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I  marine  It  Is  necessary 
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re  something  for  an 
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should  parUclpate  In  and  by  that  I  mean 
cargo  Insurance.  It  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  countries  when  purchasing 
goods  in  this  country  that  they  stipulate  the 
goods  be  carried  in  their  bottoms  and  their 
underwriters  Insure  the  cargoes.  If  we  could 
work  out  a  system  whereby  we  could  control 
some  of  the  undervrrltlng  It  would  help  busi- 
ness In  the  underwriting  field  and.  of  course, 
help  mlllloris  of  people  Interested  In  these 
Insurance  companies. 

Therefore,  you  will  see  that  not  only  Is 
our  committee  Interested  In  the  building 
and  placing  the  American  ships  In  the  proper 
hands  for  operation  but  we  are  also  Interest- 
ed in  assisting  to  keep  these  fine  efficient 
plants  In  operation  and  in  that  we  must  In- 
terest ourselves  In  helping  that  goods  be 
sold  abroad,  which  will  give  work  and  In- 
come to  the  entire  Nation. 

Last  but  not  least.  I  favor  a  ship  subsidy 
to  those  few  operators  who  are  operating 
ships  on  rotrtes  that  cannot  be  made  to  be 
profitable  but  still  we  must  have  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
Nation. 

With  respect  to  our  overseas  passenger 
service,  wa  must  permit  our  merchant  ma- 
rine to  engage  In  overseas  air  transport  along 
the  lines  It  is  presently  operating  with  sur- 
face carriers.  Those  of  us  who  advocate  this 
program  seek  no  special  favor  for  the  ship- 
ping lines;  we  Just  ask  they  be  given  the 
■MM  rights  as  anyone  else  who  is  an  Amerl- 
OHK  citizen  who  participates  In  overseas 
transportation.  They  have  the  facilities, 
they  have  the  know-how.  and  they  have  the 
finances  to  operate  overseas  airways  parallel 
to  their  surface  lines;  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
Ckingress  to  force  the  ClvU  Aeronaotles  Board 
to  grant  them  that  privilege  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  be  given  licenses  for 
convenience  and  necessity  If,  as  and  when 
thay  aak  for  them.  I  have  so  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  which  has  this  very  im- 
portant matter  before  it  today.  Secondly,  I 
wotild  advocate,  as  a  layman,  that  we  not  go 
In  for  too  many  superllners  for  the  express 
purpose  of  carrying  passengers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  vrtll  be  more  successful  In  the 
operation  of  ships,  which  will  meet  our  rigid 
safety  requirements,  which  will  be  fast. 
which  will  carry,  perhaps.  200  passengers  and 
carry  some  10,000  tons  of  freight. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  American  flag  paramount  on 
the  high  seas — and  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  our  committee — we  have  to  have  the  ut- 
most cooperation  from  all.  We  mvist  have 
leaa  Individual  selfishness  on  pulling  at  croas- 
purpoees  for  their  own  selfish  interests.  We 
must  have  greater  economy  In  our  operation 
mechanically.  We  must  have  greater  effi- 
ciency on  the  deck  and  in  the  engine  room 
and  on  the  dock;  and  we  must  have  a  coop- 
erstlng  spirit  among  the  operators,  the  offi- 
cers, and  the  seamen,  and  recognize  the  ter- 
rlflc  international  competition  vrlth  which 
we  are  faced,  which  we  must  overcome  to 
attain  otir  goal. 


LnpoTerubcd  by  Luiil  Erosioii 
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Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  feel  that  our  Nation  can 
remain  great  If  we  allow  our  most  valu- 
able asset,  our  productive  land,  to  be- 
come depleted  by  erosion.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Vance,  State  Director  of  Production  and 


Marketing  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  CoUege 
Station,  Tex.,  recently  announced  the 
progress  made  on  the  1947  agricultural 
conservation  program  in  Texas.  Fifteen 
million  dollars  has  been  obligated  by  our 
county  committees  for  assistance  to  per- 
form conservation  measures  so  far  \Jhis 
year.    Texas  originally  received  $19,788,- 

000  for  this  program  which  means  that 
about  77  percent  of  the  program  funds 
have  been  used  during  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  an- 
other $20,000,000  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  program. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  those  who  desire 
to  participate  in  conserving  our  greatest 
resource  will  not  be  denied  the  neces- 
sary assistance  from  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ertunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  Including 
the  following  careful  study  of  land  ero- 
sion by  Glynn  Mitchell  Johnston,  of  Cor- 
slcana.  Tex.,  which  speared  in  the  Texas 
Professional  Engineer  magazine: 

XMPOVxatSHXD    BT     LAMD    CBOBIOM 

(By  Olynn  MltcheU  Johnston) 

Out  of  a  total  Texas  land  area  of  approxi- 
mately 189.000,000  acres,  there  were  33,000,000 
acres  In  cultivation  and  fallow  lands  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1940.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  total  area  of  cultlvatable  lands 
of  Texas  is  approximately  S0,000.000  acres. 
This  la  about  80  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  State  and  about  36  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  137,638372  acres  In  farms.  This 
area  is  made  up  of  many  different  kinds  of 
soils  which  vary  In  productive  capacity  and 
crop  adaptations.  While  Texas  does  have  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  some  very  fertile,  the 
fact  remains  that  ocmslstent  soil  eonsen'a- 
tlon^practlces  must  be  maintained  If  our  sells 
are  going  to  be  kept  from  Impoverishment 
by  erosion. 

Several  years  sgo  a  survey  by  the  Soil  Ccn- 
servatlon  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  revealed  that  nearly  all 
the  crop  and  pasture  lands  of  Texas  have  suf- 
fered In  some  way  from  erosion  and  deple- 
tion. About  11,000.000  acres  were  classed  as 
badly  damaged,  whUe  more  than  50,000  acres 
were  classed  as  having  lost  approximately  25 
percent  of  top  soil  due  to  erosion  caused  by 
wind  and  water.  In  the  black  land  agrlcjl- 
tural  counties  of  central  Texas,  a  study  of  the 
1940  United  States  census  wUl  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  population — a  marked  decrease 
in  some  plac«e — in  the  period  from  1820. 
This  decrease  Is  due  In  a  measure  to  a  weiu-- 
Ing  away  of  the  soil.  History  proves  tliat 
civilization  perishes  with  the  soU.  Let  us 
take  a  look  Into  the  past  to  see  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

W.  C.  LowdermUk,  Assistant  Chief.  SoU 
Conservation  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C, 
made  a  survey  of  southern  Europe,  north 
Africa,  and  the  Near  Bast  In  1938  and  IflSO, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  securing  beneficial  In- 
formation for  United  States  farmers  and 
stockmen  and  the  country  as  a  whole  in  imr 
national  program  to  aave  our  soils  from  m>U 
erosion.  Dr.  LowdermUk  dtes  specific  ex- 
amples in  Babylon,  the  ancient  forests  of  the 
Cedars  of  Let>anon,  and  Palestine  to  pnive 
that  a  general  condition  of  neglect  and  of 
wasted  lands,  undertised  lands,  and  mlctMed 
lands  has  caused  a  decline  and  vlrtuai  dai^tb 
of  once  proud  civilization. 

In  Babylon,  proud  ancient  empire,  where 
2.600  years  ago  lived  SOXXX).000  people  tnyyy- 
Ing  the  frttlts  of  a  great  civilization,  we  now 
find  a  heap  of  aalty  desolation  and  less  tlian 
4.000,C00  people  In  Iraq,  including  ancient 


Mesopotamia  with  its  two  rivers,  Tigris  and 
Ail^irates,  running  full  of  water,  with  the 
same  climate,  same  soils.  In  times  past  the 
chief  problem  waa  control  of  sUt.  81lted-up 
canals  can  be  seen  all  through  the  area. 
One  Irrigation  project.  Kut  Barrage,  has  di- 
verted the  waters  of  the  Tigris  over  an  area 
of  more  than  500.000  acres;  but  there  are  few 
farmers  in  this  country,  which  has  one  of 
the  greatest  poBsibllltiea  for  supporting 
people  of  any  portion  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  With  modem  Irrigation  structures 
and  machinery  to  dig  canals  and  keep  them 
clean,  WUlcocks.  the  great  British  irrigation 
authority,  says  It  will  be  possible  to  stipport 
a  population  of  60,000,000  in  Iraq.  This 
ancient  clvUlratlon  perished  from  the  effects 
of  soil  erosion  and  the  resultant  silt. 

Another  area  is  that  of  the  forests  of  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  where  King  Solomon  got 
timber  for  the  temple  In  Jerusalem,  and 
which  covered  an  area  of  about  2,000  square 
miles.  Today  we  find  only  four  small  groves, 
the  principal  one  being  the  Tripoli  grove 
which  has  about  400  trees  In  it.  At  one  time 
this  grove  was  reduced  to  44  trees  because 
goats  were  allowed  to  range  there.  A  stone 
wall  was  buUt  to  keep  out  the  goats,  seed 
from  old  trees  began  to  grow  tip  Into  a  fine 
forest.  This  proves  that  the  goats,  not 
change  if  climate,  were  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  forest,  and  also  that  It 
would  t>e  possible  to  restore  this  forest  over 
most  of  the  area  it  once  covered,  ecpecially 
in  those  areas  where  the  sou  had  not  been 
completely  washed  away.  This  forest  vras 
despoiled  by  overpasturing  and  soli  erosion. 

Another  area  of  psxticular  interest  iS  Pal- 
estine, which  is  today  a  sorry  commentary 
on  man's  occupation  and  exploitation  of  a 
once  fruitful  coimtry.  Decadent  nattve 
populations  and  political  and  social  decay 
are  the  usual  offepring  of  landscapes  impov- 
erished by  erosion.  Barren,  rocky  hills,  gul- 
lies, goats,  poverty,  and  low  standards  of  Uv- 
Ing  present  a  dreary  picture  brightened  only 
by  the  work  of  the  Jews  In  reclaiming  lands. 
Dr.  LowdermUk  reading  from  a  Government 
report  says.  "The  luge  of  Jewish  pacqjle  to 
boUd  a  national  home  in  Palestine  Is  an  out- 
standing and  fascinating  phenomenon  of 
our  times.  Agricultural  colonization  In  Pal- 
estine is  the  most  remarkable  devotion  to 
and  reclamation  of  land  that  I  have  seen  in 
any  country  in  the  New  or  Old  World." 

Such  serious  damage  has  been  done  to 
lands  of  Palestine  that  they  can  never  be 
brotight  back  to  their  original  condition;  but 
Judging  from  what  has  already  been  done  by 
the  Jewish  colonists,  it  is  evident  that  with 
capital  this  land  will  be  able  to  support  « 
mu(^  larger  population.  This  wUl  be  a  costly 
venture,  but  it  will  pay  in  the  redempUoo 
of  the  land  and  the  redemption  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  after  all  we  are  concerned  in 
the  conservation  of  soils  and  waters  becatise 
we  are  concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
himan  values  and  human  people. 

The  question  arises.  What  la  the  abaorpttva 
capacity  of  Palestine?  This  is  based  upon 
food  production.  Food  Is  primary.  It  must 
be  produced  first  by  ttie  land  within  the 
bordm  of  the  country,  and  then  imported 
in  exchange  for  manufactiu-ed  articles.  Dr. 
LowdermUk  says  in  Palestine  about  IJBOOjOOO 
in  addition  to  the  present  poptilatton  can  be 
fad  from  within  if  his  suggested  project  is 
carried  out;  however,  if  industry  is  increased 
and  products  are  avaUable  from  buying  food 
from  outsiders,  Iraq  for  example,  there  Is 
practicaUy  no  upper  limit.  It  wUl  depend 
upon  the  genius  and  the  extent  of  develop- 
ment of  Industry  within  Palestine. 

^>eaking  as  a  conservationist  who  likca  to 
see  the  resources  of  the  earth  ptit  to  tbair 
highest  use  In  the  Interest  of  "'■'^**g  them 
work.  Dr.  LowdermUk  suggests  tha  poasibUity 
of  an  irrigation  and  power  system  in  Pal- 
eattne  that  Is  unique  in  the  world,  and  whlflh 
he  calls  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority,  which 
would  Include  the  drainage  of  tha  Jordan. 
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botb  P»lM  ine  and  Trans-Jordan, 
row   valley 


The  nar- 

,    or   the  Jordan   Hirer,   with   the 

Dead  Sea  1 .300  feet  below  sea  level,  la  only  a 
abort  dlsuace  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
A  canal  co  tld  be  put  tn  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  ^ta*  «»ter  dropped  Into  the  Dead 
Sea.  tb«r«»y  prodwlng  power.  Water  for 
IrrlffAUoo  rould  come  from  the  treab  waters 
of  the  Jcr  Ian.    It  would  be  poaatbie  to  de 


I«fal  aabdlTlslons  of  the  State,  their  elected 
supwlaors  may  extend  to  their  landowners 
only  such  aid  and  assistance  as  are  furnished  I 
gratis  by  the  Federal  and  local  government«,j 
mainly  the  farmer. 
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As  industries  develop,  food  may  be 
from  Iraq,  if  that  country  U  de- 

....^ hOeatlne    U   atratafladly    located 

at  the  crt  laroads  of  three  contlnenU;  raw 
materials  :  nay  be  brought  in;  transportation 
by  steams  lip.  railroad,  and  airplane  is  pos- 
sible. Bu  .  such  a  project  requires  man- 
power. T  M^e  are  not  enough  people  in 
Palestine  now  to  do  It.  Cooalderlng  the 
590  000  J«*s  already  there.  Ik.  LowdamUk 
thinks  it  1  lot  too  much  to  say  that  an  addi- 
tional ^.OO.OOt  people  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  rjunt  y. 

The  gr<«t  Mayan  civilisation  in  Central 
America  lecaoM  damdant  and  disappeared 
or  ImjtrnrerlahMenT  of  iu  lands  due 
to  nil  analon. 

la  the  United  SUtes  we  need  an  at- 
tarhment  to  and  love  for  our  aoa.  We  must 
have  It  U  we  are  to  save  our  country  Jrom 
dastructk  n  and  the  wastage  it  is  unC*  - 
now.  "La  ad  is  not  an  econotnlc 
says  Dr.  I  owdermllk.  "It  U  a  part  of  tlM 
Uon."  It  is  "the  ttlm  o«  life."  says  Ruasell 
Lord.  Tt  ym  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  our 
sou  U  gel  ting  away  from  ua.  In  a  few  years 
ather  c  tn  remove  soils  that  have  been  c«n- 
turlaa  in  building.  "Man  through  recUees- 
or  i|  Borance  rcmovaa  aatural  curba  and 
gat  out  at  iMnd."  Stuart  Chaaa 
>*nie  akin  of   America  has   been  laid 

_^ Oeologtcal  eroalon  tends  to  be 

static,  foi  soil  builds  as  fast  or  a  little  fi 
Chan  walw  earrlas  IC  away.    Man-made 
•ton  la  d;  waarie  and  cumulative  and  has  no 
complete  destruction  unless  It  la 

UUMtliiUe  I  " 

H.  H  1  tonnett.  Chief  ot  tlw  UBttad  States 
Soli  Con<  ervation  Service,  aattMiMi  ratee  of 
sou  form  lUon;  for  cumpie.  he  aaya.  T  would 
the  least  surprised  U  it  turiMd  out 
MS  than  I.OOO  yaars  at  least  are  re- 
build an  inch  of  good  rich.  Pled- 
This  good  sou  baa  been  ruined 
and  In  some  places  as 
Uttlo  M  fti  ar  M  years.  We  are  told  that  at 
ItMt  9.00  >4MK>.000  tons  of  solid  soU  materials 
an  waab  id  out  of  fields  and  pastures  oi  the 
United  ( tatea  aaaH  ymt  if  water  eroalon 
alone.  1  lennett  sattmataa  ttat  the  United 
Statea  bis  610.000.000  acrce  of  tUled  or  till- 
able soil.    On  the  basis  of  this  country's  first 


■orvey  started  by  the 
In  1994.  Mr. 


90.000.000   acras    of 
ta  tbla  country  bare  baen  aa- 
rulned  for  practical  cultivation  by 
Another  50.000.000  ara  In  a  condi- 
it  aa  aarloua. 
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impoverished  by  loes  of 

about  100.000.000  acrea  at  CUlttvated 

being  depleted  of  prodiwMii  aoU  at 

rata." 

Mateda  us  that  100.000.000  acres 

land  aa  there  is  in  all  of  IllincM. 

Carolina,    and    Maryland    to- 

to  provlda  1,350.000  families 

farms. 

;lad  to  be  able  to  lay  that  Ttaas 

aot  galng  to 

After  aavaral 

tntanUva  aflort  by   farm  laatva. 

eoaetad  la  1999  tba  Texas  atata  aeM- 

ton  law.    UBdar  this  law  tbara  hava 

up  In  Texas  119  soU-coiiibiwMph 

including  two-thirds  of  tha  MMa'a 

four>ftftba  of  its  f  anna  and  ranches. 

thsaa  dlBUtcu  do   not  have   tax- 

altfaough  otherwise  they  are  true 
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C^  MABTLAMO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A"nVE8 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.     BFATt-     Mr.     Speaker,     under  | 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
oao.   I   Include   the   following   edltorthl 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Baltimore.  Md., 
of  May  22.  1947: 

WB     MVWt     KNOW    TKS     DIMXNSIONS     Or     Ot 

rouioM-Am  pmookAM 

aaeretary  Marshall,  in  hla  preaa  conferei 
on  Tuesday,  suted   that  there  will   be 
more  appropriation  requests,   for  the   ttt 
balng.  comparable  to  the  MOO.000.000  pre 
gram   to  atd  Oraaea  and  Turkey   and 
9350.000.000  f  <itia«  Ot  gansral  foreign  relit 
But  tha  Important  thing  to  not*  is  the  qual« 
IflcaUoo  for  tha  tuna  balng.    Mr.  Mars)  " 
coupled    bU   statement    with    tha   ramln< 
that  the  Stau  Department  has  already  setal 
lliliad  a  planning  board  (It  was  esUbUAb« 
ball II  ■  Secretary  Marshall  went  to  Moecuw>| 
that  has  for  lU  task  a  full  study  of  the 
which  American  aid.  whether  by  loans  or 
granu.  may  ha  eaUed  upon  to  play  in 
foreign  policy. 

Such  a  study  is  of  the  utmoat  ImportanoOi^ 
Whan  President  Truman  anouoced  what 
come  to  be  caUed  "the  Truman  doctrtne." 
he  stated  It  in  such  broad  terms  that  lu  dU 
MMatons.  In  terms  of  Americsn  aid.  coul 
not  avan  be  charted.  In  hU  generallxatlc 
ha  waM  far  bayoaA  tha  lauaadlata  sub) 
a^Uah  waa  tha  eaaa  for  provMtaf 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  only. 

Obviously,  the  rola  played  by  American 
is  going  to  ba  aaoraaous.    We  have  alrei 
loaned  billions  to  Great  Britain,  and  it 
oooccivable  that  more  mllUona  wUl  have 
foUow    them.     We    have    made    substantl 
loans   to   France   and   other   countries 
carried  tha  major  load  tn  the  cost  of  UNi 
We  are  following  up  UNRRA  with  our 
foreign -relief  program  plua  a  large  share 
the  cost  of   the  IRO.     We  have  earmarl 
9500.000.000  for  China,  to  be  used  if  and  « 1 
China  begins  to  put  her  houae  in  order 
Greek-Turkish  bUl  has  been  passed.     Kat 
wUl  require  assistance     And  thaaa  only  tot 
the  high  spou  of   aid   already  granted 
within  view. 

Tha  reason  for  this  outpoaainc  Is  obvic 
During  tha  war  the  United  Bta>ia  was  a  vi 
arsenal  for  the  Allies.     In  terma  of  prodt 
Uve  abUlty.  the  United  SUtes  gained,  rat 
than  loat.  during  the  war.     The  produriii 
ability  of  much  of   the  world,   by  conrn 
has  been  shattered — by  physical  destructl 
and  by  economic  and  political  dlslocatlc 
We  are  now.  in  a  sense,  playing  the  part 
an  araaiMU  at  peace.    We  are  compelled 
pour  forth  aailatanca  not  for  merely  sent 
mental  reaaona  but  hacaoaa  there  can  b9 
real  hope  of   a  paaaafttl  and   stable 
mnity  until  the  unbalance  between 
product  iveneaa  and  the  rest  of 
rids    needs    stands    corractad — tmUl 
shattered   nations   which   look   to   ua   wll 
mingled  hope.  envy,  and  skepticism  can  stai 
on  their  feet  again.    The  role  of  arsenal 
peace  is  as  ineacapablc  as  the  rola  of  ar 
of  war. 


|our  capacity  for  aid 

te.     When  we  speak 

of  It  as  a  matter 

curing  out  money. 

and  services,  not 

|polnt  beyond  which 

luut  severe  strain  to 

of  the  Inquiry  now 
Department's  plan- 
now,  iivsofar  aa  It 
will  be  required  of 
tlrements  may  be 
(y  It  is  not  enough 
inds  on  us  ara  **tre- 
know  with  a  good 
aeala  of  the  de- 
ba  met. 


'ertent 

REMARKS 

R.  DAVIS 

>Nsm 

tBSBNTATTW 
ly  22,  1947 

>nsln.  Mr.  Speak- 
snd  my  remarks  In 
the  following  edl- 
tesha  (Wis.)  Dally 
1947: 

pnaoNS    MBAstna 

^rn  from  Washington 

IN  R.  Davis,  of  Wau- 

>rtlng  and   wUl  vote 

>n    to   admit   400.000 

rope  to  America  in 

his  campaign  for 

lan.  Dana  went  on 

bill.  Introduced   by 

i  O  Stxatton.  ja..  Re- 

and  the  support  he 

cation  of  thia  aatcam 

held  In  this  araa. 

Uion   does   not  re- 

for   the  despairing. 

ivlduals.  During  the 

twice  400.000  could 

except  for  the  war. 

in   the  smoke  of 

asks  for  temporary 

It    theee    men    and 

tn — without  a  coim- 

tre.    And  they  won't 

rom   anyone   because 

Ives  and  those  wlth- 

led  by  welfare  groups 

fusing  la  svallable  on 

workers. 

^7    More  thsn  75  per- 
of  one  or  another 
lo  matter  under  what 
^tor  flourished — Com- 
ity percent  are  of  the 
ly  of  them  Polish 
'  Another    portion    of 
It  number,  is  of  tha 
them  ara  political 
Is  nominally  dead 
[means  that  some  of 
itrles  now  controUed 

[standing  majestically 

»w  York  City  a  upper 

a  famous  quatrain: 

tempeat-toased.  to 

'8  bill  would  at  least 
I  this  invitation  which. 

means  so  little  since 
t-toesed"  are  at  pres- 
I  here. 
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Tke  Texas  Cty  Duastcr 

BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Misaotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1947 

Mr.  PLOESER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Ricoao  the  following  letter  entitled 
•The  Texas  City  Disaster"  by  Edgar 
Queeny: 

TKX  TKXAa  crrr  oisAsxn 

To  Mimaanto  StockhoUrrt,  Employees,  und 
Friend*: 

As  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  crushing  mis- 
fortune that  overtook  Texas  City.  Mr.  Rand 
and  I.  who  were  in  the  East,  flew  to  the  scene. 
Before  landing,  we  circled  the  holocaust. 
Tou  have  heard  It  described  in  the  press  and 
over  your  radio.  The  reporters  did  not  ex- 
■Cgarate.  Exaggeration  would  have  been 
Impoaatble:  our  language  is  too  Inadequate. 

The  French  liner  Gmndoamp,  burdened 
with  a.600  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate,  was 
berthed  at  a  qtuy  immediately  opposite  our 
own.  More  ammonium  nitrate,  which  has 
an  explosive  power  about  one-half  as  great 
as  TNT.  was  on  the  dock  at  which  she  was 
loading.  About  half  past  8  on  tba  morning 
of  April  16  fire  was  noticed  on  the  Orand- 
camp.  Soon  after  her  crew  abandoned  her, 
and  the  nitrate  exploded,  subjecting  por- 
tions of  our  plant  to  an  impact  we  believe  to 
be  equivalent  to  250  five-ton  block-busters 
exploding  simultaneously.  Because  the 
atomic  bombs  were  exploded  high  above 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  blast  beneath 
them  we  believe  may  have  been  less  severe 
than  that  suffered  by  parts  of  our  plant. 

Our  vraraboose — a  steel  and  brick  ptruc- 
tttra — waa  flattened;  not  s  splinter  remained 
upright.  The  main  power  plant  was  sim- 
ilarly cnished.  As  the  blsst  fanned  out, 
walls  of  manufacturing  buU dings  fell,  win- 
dows of  the  plant  offlce  and  laboratories 
shsttered,  roofs  were  ripped  off.  and  pipe 
lines  carrying  inflammable  liquids  were  torn 
apart.  A  huf^e  wave,  rushing  in  from  the 
where  the  ship  had  rested,  inundated 
raa  while  the  explosion's  heat  ignited 
the  benzol,  propane,  and  ethyl  benaene  pour- 
ing out  of  the  ruptured  pipes  and  storage 
tanks.  Savage  and  crtiel  fires,  feeding  on 
thaaa  kiflammable  liquids,  scalded  those 
wha  had  aarvived  the  blast  and  were  fleeing 
to  safety;  they  cremated  those  who  had 
fallen,  and  melted  and  twisted  steel  sup- 
ports and  girders. 

Preventing  effective  rescue,  these  fires 
raged  2  days,  sending  up  a  mUe-hIgh  Vesu- 
Tlan  wick  which  Joined  the  titanic  smoke 
e<4timns  arising  from  the  near-by  storage 
tanks  of  oil  refineries,  forming  a  pitchy 
timbra  over  the  racked  and  grief -laden 
conununity. 

Because  our  pay  roll  records  were  kept  in 
the  plant  and  were  scattered  by  the  blast, 
we  are  without  an  accurate  list  of  those  on 
duty  at  the  time.  We  employed  658  per- 
soQs  in  this  .  plant.  After  most  careful 
checking,  we  believe  that  451  were  on  duty 
at  the  time.  Of  this  number.  154  were 
either  killed  or  are  missing  and  believed 
dead:  more  than  aoo  required  hospitaliza- 
tion; and  05  of  the  more  seriously  Injured 
are  stUl  In  hospitals.  Some  of  them  are 
not  expected  to  survive.  While  there  were 
many  miraculous  escapes  from  death,  few 
escaped  without  the  proverbial  scratch. 
Almost  all  those  not  reqtiirlng  hospltallza- 
tloD  needed  some  medloal  aid. 

m  addition  to  our  own  casualties,  123 
employees  of  outside  contractors  were  en- 
gaged on  construction  in  our  plant.    As  most 


of  them  were  working  in  areas  of  greatcat  ex- 
poeure,  their  ratio  ot  death  and  severe  in- 
Jury  was  greater  than  our  own.  Of  the 
combined  forces  in  our  plant,  the  dead,  mis- 
sing, and  believed  dead  total  227 — more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  area's  total. 

WhUe  fate  usually  plays  no  favorites,  our 
technical  staff  suffered  the  heaviest  propor- 
tion of  casualties.  J.  R.  Mares,  general  man- 
ager of  OUT  Texas  division,  was  fortunate; 
he  did  not  reach  the  plant  until  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  Grandcamp  exploded.  But 
f^ase  was  blown  Into  the  brain  of  H.  K. 
Eckert,  our  plant  manager.  Although  he  re- 
mained for  a  few  days  in  a  critical  condition, 
he  is  expected  to  recover.  Charles  Comstock, 
the  division's  technical  director;  B.  P.  Mer- 
riam,  rtilef  plant  engineer;  R.  E.  Boudinot, 
prodtictlon  manager;  R.  D.  Southerland, 
safety  engineer;  and  P.  A.  Ruecker,  chief 
power  plant  engineer,  and  all  his  staff  are 
dead,  Robert  Morris,  assistant  plant  mana- 
ger survived,  although  the  plant  Jeejj  In 
which  he  was  riding,  seeking  a  tug  to  pull 
the  Grandcamp  into  the  bay,  waa  hurled 
high  in  the  air  and  overturned.  He  was 
saved  by  the  giant  wave  which  covered  him. 
With  punctured  eardnuns  and  painful 
bruises,  he  reectied  many  trapped  office 
workers. 

Of  17  young  and  promising  cbemlsu  who 
were  supervising  production  in  different  de- 
partments, 16  perished,  leaving  behind  many 
young  widows  and  familiea  of  tiny  ones.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  other  technical  men 
who  are  still  in  critical  C(»iditlon. 

Several  other  company  oAclals  came  to 
Texas  City  to  help,  organise,  and  plan. 
Among  the  first  arrivals  were  Dr.  Enunet 
Kelly,  our  medical  director,  and  aome  of  his 
staff.  A  plane  load  of  nurses  and  medical 
BuppUes  was  also  flown  in. 

Priday  Mr.  Rand  and  I  accompanied  Dr. 
Kelly  on  his  round  of  tlie  hospitals.  As  we 
visited  with  our  own  stricken  and  saw  the 
conditions  of  others,  it  was  impossible  for 
lis  to  contain  emotions.  But  we  heard  not 
one  word  of  recrimination  nor  any  attempt 
to  fix  blame.  Each  accepted  his  anguish 
stoically  as  the  lot  which  fate  bad  cast  for 
him.  We  attempted  to  solace  wives  sitting 
beside  husbands  whose  lives  were  in  the  bal- 
ance. Their  manner  was  brave  but  their  eyes 
betrayed  the  torment  of  their  souls. 

A  young  girl— shattered  and  barely  con- 
scious— who  had  been  In  charge  of  pay-roll 
records,  seemed  to  be  worried  only  about  the 
loss  of  her  records.  Another  girl,  bandage- 
swathed  and  dlsflgtired  forever  by  flying  glass, 
touched  us  to  the  quick  by  saying  softly, 
"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  for  Monsanto,  losing  so 
many  line  men."  Many  evidences  of  un- 
selflshness,  heroism,  pluck,  and  covurage  were 
unveiled  to  us. 

By  pyiday  morning,  except  for  the  benzol 
.storage  Unks  which  continued  to  burn,  most 
fires  in  our  plant  had  subsided.  We  visited 
the  ruins.  Plres  still  raged  In  both  Htnnble 
and  Republic  OH  Co.'b  nearby  tanks,  raising 
a  huge  Blktni-llke  pUlar  of  pall  3,000  fe^t 
Into  an  otherwise  clear  sky,  where  it  wtis 
Joined  by  the  gray  of  our  own  benzol.  There 
both  plimied  and  stratified,  forming  a 
gloomy  awning  of  darkness  which  drifted  en 
southerty  winds.  Monsanto  pilots  flying  to 
St.  Louis  that  afternoon  reported  that  these 
clouds  stretched  to  Missourt's  southern 
border. 

The  smoldering  rubble  in  otir  plant  still 
hissed  as  flreboats  played  streams  upon  It. 
Squads  of  Red  Cross  men  were  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  work  of  removing  bodies.  Btill- 
dozers  had  cleared  pathways  through  tlie 
rubble,  along  which  we  passed  stretcher 
after  stretcher  bearing  the  charred  organic 
remains  of  employees.  It  was  heartbreaking 
and  gruesome;  memories  of  It  wlU  batmt  us 
forever. 

Attempts  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  vic- 
tims of  such  a  disaster  are  ineffective,  this 
being   within   the   province   of   time   alone. 


But  Mr.  Rand  and  I  believed  that  oar  atoCk- 
bcdders  would  approve  alleviating  the  finan- 
cial problems  attending  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  so  many  of  our  employees.  Hence, 
we  offered  immediate  payments  of  1 1.000  in 
case  of  each  death  to  each  widow  or  nearest 
dependent.  Almost  all  employees  of  over 
3  months'  Monsanto  employment  were  cov- 
ered by  our  group-Insurance  plan,  and,  as 
accidental  death  doubles  the  payment,  the 
beneficiary  of  an  Insured  hourty  employee 
wUl  receive  »6.000  to  W.OOO  in  insurance. 
Since  insurance  payments  Increase  in  ratio 
to  salary,  the  widow  of  a  man  who  earned 
$7,500.  for  instence,  will  receive  tl7.500.  Our 
treasurer  and  a  representative  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  began  making 
payments  48  hours  after  the  blast. 

In  addition.  Texas  law  requires  in  such 
fatality  cases  the  payment  to  the  widow  or 
beneficiary  of  $20  a  week  tor  360  weeks — 
•7,200.  Our  l^al  liability  iu  this  respect  Is 
covered  by  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
who  wlU  make  the  payments. 

We  requested  all  cases  of  special  hardship 
to  make  known  their  needs  to  our  Texi>8 
City  personnel  officer,  who  was  granted  au- 
thority to  deal  liberally  with  them. 

We  also  announced  that  hospltalliation 
costs  of  our  employees  and  their  dependents 
who  were  Injured,  not  covered  by  the  em- 
ployees' Blue  Cross  scheme,  would  be  borne 
by  the  company  and  that  full  base  salaries 
and  vrages  would  be  guaranteed  to  them  dur- 
ing both  hospitalteatlon  and  convalescence; 
and,  further,  that  all  who  suffered  perma- 
nent injuries  preventing  reemployment 
would  receive  individual  and  liberal  con- 
sideration beyond  compensation  for  which 
we  are  legally  liable. 

Our  hastily  established  housing  group  has 
made  temporary  repairs  to  the  homes  of  148 
employees,  and  more  are  being  cared  for  as 
rapidly  as  material  becomes  available.  We 
are  surveying  all  housing  damage  and  other 
loeaea  suffered  by  our  people,  and  our  Texas 
division  officers  are  Instructed  to  do  aU  pos- 
sible to  alleviate  hardship. 

We  arranged  to  pay  for  the  transpcatation 
of  the  remains  of  employees  whom  we  had 
moved  into  the  area  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  families  and  hovmehaia  goods 
to  their  former  homes,  if  they  desired.  We 
also  guaranteed  widows  of  those  we  bad 
moved  into  Texas  City  against  any  loss  of 
the  equities  they  hsid  acquired  in  their 
homes,  in  the  event  they  desired  to  move 
away. 

Hourly  employees  who  are  able  to  work 
were  guaranteed  their  wi«es  through  April 
27.  Thereafter,  we  hope  to  find  employment 
for  most  of  them  in  the  work  of  clearing  the 
site  and  reconstruction. 

To  provide  (or  the  cost  of  theae  payments 
which  are  beyond  our  legal  liabilities  and  to 
reward  outstanding  cases  of  heroism,  our 
board  of  directors  lias  appropriated  tSOOMO 
AU  of  our  legal  liabUities  will  be  discharged 
by  our  insurance  companies.  We  bope  our 
shareholders  vrill  approve  the  use  of  this  part 
ot  their  profits  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  the  men,  women,  and  bereaved  families 
of  those  who  worked  for  them. 

But  the  contribution  Monsanto  as  a  com- 
pany is  offering  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Monsanto  employees  are  also  showing  their 
leeling  for  the  sufferers  in  the  disaster  area. 
Various  Monsanto  plants  have  started  vol- 
untary collections,  a  spontaneous  personal 
expraasion  of  their  sympathy. 

At  Oak  Ridge,  where  Monsanto  operates  the 
Clinton  Laboratoriea,  a  number  of  the  em- 
ployees are  giving  the  equivalent  to  a  day's 
pay.  At  Trenton,  Mich.,  donatlona  have  been 
coming  In  with  cooperation  of  the  union. 
Seattle  and  Vancouver  employees  of  Moo- 
santo's  western  division  are  contributing. 
The  phosphate  division  sales  oOoe  at  Blnn- 
Ingham,  Ala.,  the  western  division  salca  oAce 
at  San  Pranclsco.  Calif.,  the  mala  oAee  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo  .  and  the  central  reaearch  labo- 
ratories at  Dayton.  Ohio,  all  sent  in  generous 
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donation*.  At  Carond«let.  lie.  and  Annla- 
ton.  Ala.,  aana  are  under  vay  to  aaalat  em- 
plofMa  of  Um  stricken  plant.  By  no  iMuu 
can  this  l«  tbm  entire  ttory  lor  It  will  be 
iPtcks  be((  re  all  the  facts  are  known,  all  the 
storlee  tok  of  aaalflce.  sympathy,  and  under- 
■ttuatfUif  <  t  the  multitude  who  gave  In  the 
tiBM  o<  Ik  att. 

Due  to  h»  OMffnltude  of  the  disaster  and 
th«  anxi«<  J  for  news,  some  erroiMoae  state- 
ments w<  re  circulated.  We  abould  like  to 
correct  some  of  them. 

The  am  nonlum  nitrate  aboard  the  Ormnd' 
camp  did  not  originate  In  any  Monsanto 
plant:  lie  asanto  does  not  manufacture  am- 
monium iltrate.  Nor  was  It  being  loadid 
at  our  do^.  nor  was  It  deatlned  for  any  of 
We  do  not  use  It. 
City  plant  did  not  use  or  man- 
any  explosives.  Several  Inflam- 
mable products  such  as  benaol  and  propane 
coiutltuud  tu  raw  materials.  It  manufac- 
tured m<nomerlc  styrene  and  polystyrene, 
the  formi  r  Is  inflammable  but  the  latter  will 
only  supi  ort  combustion  like  wood — the  dis- 
tinction between  an  eaploalve  and  an  In- 
flammabl  t  material  being  that  the  former 
can  be  detonated  on  Impact  and  the  latter 
buzsu  Into  flame  when  Ignited. 

were   no   major   exploalons   In   our 
Cr  y  plant.     None  of  the  minor 
by  our  surviving  staff  as  puffs, 
great  enough  to  cause  any  damage  outside 
•ur  plani   area.     The  main  fires  In  our  plant 
in  {b*  storage  tanka  and  tank  cars  of 
,e.  and  ethyl  benaene.  an  Inter- 
the  manufacture  of  styrene. 
Our  T^as  City  operation  was  not  consid- 
ered a  h  tsardoua  one — no  more  so  than  oil 
which  It  resembled.     It  carried  the 
iBiiirance  ratea  as  oil  refineries. 
An  irr  laponslble  erltlolam  of  the  plant's 
b  '  an  employee  of  a  contractor  who 
bee  i   engaged   In   Its  eonstructlon   re- 
publlctty.     Unfortunately,  a  re- 
hla  statement  by  the  preeldent 
of  that  ^mpany  was  not  widely  publlclaed. 
There  w<ire  no  construction  faults  account- 
able for  »ven  a  part  of  the  4laaMar.    In  re- 
buUdlng.  we  expect  to  utilise  the  same  type 
of  constijuctlon.     No  manufacturing  plant  Is 
foruess.  nor  could  many  for- 
tand  a  blast  such  as  came  from 
the  Orvideamp.     The  plant  also  contained 
fire  protsctton   approved   by   our   Insurance 
It  was  adequate  to  cope  with  any 
eoatlngency. 
eere  rumors  In  financial  circles  that 
flov«n«e  waa  tnadequau.    The 
•oBtants  ware  tnawrert  for  $14.- 
which  covered  the  plant  Inventory 
of  appsc  ilmately  gl  .000.000  and  the  depre- 
ciated   lalue   of    lu    buildings,    machinery, 
and   eq\  ipment   on    a   90-percent   coinsur- 
ance ds  use.     As  we  have   no  estlmatea  of 
recooatr  letlon  costs,  we  do  not  know  how 
•  far  our    nsuranoe  receipts  will  fall  short  of 
ttaeaa.    1  a  addition,  the  plant  was  corered  by 
g7J00.M»  of  use  and  oeeupaney  Inearaoce 
and  gS.SW.OOO  of  public  liability  Insurance 
Of  course  the  loss  of  such  an  important 
unit  wU    have  an  adverse  effect  on  future 
profits.  I  Jthough  use  and  occupancy  Instir- 
anoe  wll   compensate  during  the  coming  la 
in   large  degree.    But  the  greatest 
be  tn  the  poftanUal  proflta  from  aav- 
eral  dart  ratlvce  of  styrene  which  we  planned 
to  maan  facture  and  which  must  now  await 
either  U  e  rebuilding  of  the  Texas  City  plant 
or  suppi  MS  of  styrene  monomer  from  other 
IPs    are    actively    exploring    every 
W  are  hopeful  of  securing  a  sub- 
npply  but  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
can  ptir^hase  enough  to  carry  on  with  our 
recant  p  "ogram. 

Our  pi  ant  was  the  first  to  produce  styrene 
tor  tha  manufacture  of  syntheuc  rubber 
so  4Mpa  -atety  needed  after  Pearl  Harbor.    It 


la  now  I  DOS  and  with  It  many  of  the  men- 


chemists  and  engineers  who  contribute   to' 
perfecting   the   proceasee   In  the  labors*   ry 
and  In  the  pilot  plant  stagee.     Working  ut- 
erally  day  and   night   in   the  dark  day^    uf 
1M2.  their  Ideas  and  designs  took  shape  In  j 
the  mass  of  plpee.  apparatus,  columns,  mc 
tar  and  bricks  at  Texas  City.     The  physl 
part  of  the  men  and  the  plant  have  gc 
but  not  the  products  of  their  minds, 
will  live  on.     Based  on  their  contrtbut'  msl 
and  that  of  others,  we  will  build  agam   aj 
Texas  City  on  their  foundations.    The 
sulu  of  their  work  wlU  continue  to 
their  fellowmen. 

The   company   has   many    friends.    H.m.j 
drads  of  meaaagea  of  sympathy  and  ofle      <>t\ 
aaalstance  poured  Into  our  offlces  from      i'%-l 
tomers.   competitors.    Individuals,   and    ^   p-j 
pliers.     Many  came  from  far  corners  of  tt 
earth.    All  were  comforting  and  appreclat 
I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splent 
work  of  thoee  remarkable  organizations,  tt 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Vo1ua« 
teers  of  America,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer 
the  United  States  Army  s  medical  staff, 
staffs  of  the  hoapiula  In  the  area,  and 
ofllclals  of  both  the  State  of  Texas  and 
city  of  Texas  City,   for   the   way   In   whi 
they  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  ' 
gency.     The  manner  In  which  the 
staff  overcame  the  Initial  ahoek  and  sstal 
llshed  an  effective  organlattlon  to  commai 
a  most  difficult  sltxiatlon.  then  Immediat 
planned   the  future,  was  gratifying   in 
highest  degree. 

Sometimes  It  takce  a  tragedy  to  bring  fc 
the  better  qualttlee  cf  human  beings, 
visit   to  Texas  City  made  us  proud   to 
Americans  and  especially  so  to  belong  to 
axceptlonany  able  group  of  them  making 
Monsanto. 

■seaa  M  QtJXXNV. 
AraiL   30.    1M7. 


Eof  land'i  Experiment  in  Socialum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNSSOT* 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RgPRBSKNTATIVEB 

Fridav.  May  23.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD     Mr.  Speaker,  under  le«t 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricono. 
Include   the  following  article  by  Fel* 
Morley   from  Human  Events  for  Api 
30.  1947: 

SMaaxNC  THX  Wbaltm  in  BarTAiN 
(By  Pellx  Morley) 

Thoee  who  would  estin\ate  the  poUt 
future  In  Great  Britain,  as  a  primary 
mlnant  of  the  future  of  Burope.  should 
sure  St  the  outset  that  they  appr 
the  major  political  asset  of  the  Brit 
Labor  Party.  Criticism  of  Prime  Mini 
Attlee's  government  has  greatly  Incrc 
during  the  past  3  months.  But  It  is  prot 
that  a  majority  of  the  electorate  would 
Indorse  the  "attack  on  privilege"  as  It 
called,  behind  which  all  elements  in 
Labor  party  are  united. 

This  attack  takes  the  form  of  a  levell 
policy,  both  financial  and  social,  which 
be   and   Is   described   ss   democrstlc     It 
fscUlUted  by  wartime  necessltlee  and  pr< 
denu.  many  of  which  are  now  regarded 
Ibigland  as  permanent.     The  underlying 
sue  Is  one  of  social  revolution,  lx>th  brc 
and  deeper  than  that  natlonallatlon  of 
Industries  on   which   publle   attention 
been  disposed  to  focus. 
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many  of  the  middle  class  are  being 
preesed  down  into  its  top. 

In  nearly  2  years  of  office  the  labor  govern- 
ment has  cut  the  Imposition  of  the  income 
tax  on  the  poor  by  from  50  to  100  percent, 
while  purposefully  keejilng  its  incidence  on 
the  rich  at  wartime  levels  And  taxation 
la  not  the  only  agency  by  which  a  uniform 
living  standard  Is  being  enforced  in  a  country 
where  there  was  once  sharp  demarcation  be- 
tween upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes. 

m 

As  Important  as  taxation,  in  the  leveling 
proceas.  are  the  cost-of-living  subsidies  which 
are  being  progressively  stepped  up  by  the 
labor  government.  Like  the  confiscatory  In- 
come tax,  these  subsidies  were  a  wartime 
emergency  development  which  the  labor 
party  now  endorses  as  permanent  policy. 
The  subsidy  is  applied  to  food  products  of 
universal  consumption,  such  as  bread,  tea, 
eggs,  and  meat,  but  to  some  extent  also  to 
utility  clothing  and  shoes.  In  the  tlsca!  year 
ending  AfvU  1  they  cost  the  taxpeyers  the 
huge  sum  of  nearly  £400,000.000  and  In  the 
current  budget  they  are  estimated  at  £35,- 
000.000  (tl.700.000.000i ,  out  of  a  total  antici- 
pated expwndlture  of  £3,181^867.000. 

In  other  words,  almost  14  eants  of  every 
British  tax  dollar  is  being  spent  to  provide 
eeaentlal  food  and  clothing  at  less  than  cost. 
The  benefits  of  the  subsidy  apply  to  all.  of 
But  since  most  subsldlaed  articles 
f  attletly  rationed  the  effect  is  to  make  the 
■Dgltshman  with  higher  earning  capacity  pay 
not  only  for  the  Oovernment  subvention 
which  he  receives,  but  for  that  of  the  rela- 
tively untaxed  poor  as  well. 

The  subsidy  policy  Is  credited,  along  with 
the  rlgorotis  governmental  controls,  for  hav- 
ing kept  the  worklng-claas  ooat-of-Uvlng 
index  very  stable.  This  Index  Is  now  only 
133.  on  a  basis  where  costs  on  September  1, 
IM9.  are  measured  as  100.  But  stable  prleea 
have  restrained,  rather  than  prevented,  wages 
from  rising.  The  latter  have  moved  up  an 
average  of  65  percent  during  the  period  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  half  that 
amount. 

So  there  are,  to  recapitulate,  three  major 
lines  along  which  Great  Britain  is  being  so- 
ciaJlaed.  They  are  (1)  an  Income  tax  policy 
which  Is  confiscatory  for  the  rich  while  si- 
■MUtaneously  lenient  to  the  poor;  (2)  a  sub- 
ildlaatlon  policy  which,  combined  with 
strict  rationing,  provides  the  bare  essentials 
of  life  at  low  cost  while  Insuring  that  the 
well-to-do,  so  far  as  any  remain,  can  find  no 
outleta  for  extravagant  living;  (3)  a  policy 
Ol  permitting — though  not  encouraging — 
wa^e  Increases  while  constantly  stepping  up 
(as  in  the  current  budget)  the  almost  num- 
berlees  sales,  profits,  transactional  and  In- 
heritance taxes. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  calculated 
result  of  all  this  is  a  development  of  social 
democracy.  There  Is  equally  no  question 
that  this  development  is  strangling  the  cap- 
italist system  In  Great  Britain. 

As  the  sources  of  venture  capital  are 
drained  dry  by  a  socialistic  government  the 
average  businessman,  tied  hand  and  foot  by 
priorities,  controls,  regulations,  and  short- 
ages, becomes  Increasingly  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  free  enterprise.  He  advises  his 
son  not  to  carry  on  the  family  undertaking 
but  to  get  into  the  civil  service,  where  he 
may  anjoy  the  curious  pleasure  of  Issuing 
countless  governmental  directives,  as  opposed 
to  the  ceaseless  misery  of  trying  to  fulfill 
them. 

The  catch,  now  becoming  unconcealably 
apparent,  is  that  an  ever-increasing  bureauc- 
racy, pouring  out  more  and  mart  directives, 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  meet  BriUln's  pri- 
mary need  of  increased  production. 


The  somewhat  belated  anxiety  of  the  So- 
cialist government  in  regard  to  production 
Is  exempUfled  by  the  publicity  campaign 
planned  to  stir  the  workers  to  greater  output. 
Posters  are  to  be  placed  in  90.000  places  of 
employment  and  at  13.000  centers  where 
they  will  attract  a  maximum  of  public 
attention.  They  are  of  striking  design,  with 
two  constantly  repeated  slogans:  "Were  up 
against  If  and  "We  wcwk — or  want." 

The  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  sum- 
marlaed  the  situation  equally  grimly  lu  bis 
recent  budget  speech,  telling  the  House  of 
Commons:  "We  must  export  or  we  shall 
expire."  A  huge  volume  of  exports  is.  of 
course,  essential  to  Great  Britain,  to  obtain 
funds  to  purchase  food  necessary  to  supple- 
ment Its  limited  agricultural  output  and  to 
buy  many  essential  raw  materials.  Pending 
the  commercial  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, coal  remains  the  only  natural  resource 
which  Great  BriUin  possesses  in  really 
abundant  quantity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  relative  failure 
of  coal  production,  during  the  past  hard  win- 
ter, has  severely  shaken  public  confidence 
and  seriously  frightened  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  and  his  Cabinet.  Concentrated  at- 
tention is  now  being  given  to  the  problem 
of  stimulating  output,  but  the  fallacy  of 
emphasizing  distribution  ttefore  production 
still  continues.  A  high  official  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Puel  told  me  that  he  looks  forward 
with  grave  apprehension  to  May  1,  when  the 
6-day  week  becomes  mandatory  in  the  na- 
tionalized coal  mines.  Production,  now 
about  16  percent  below  the  1938  level,  may 
then  decline  even  further. 

The  magnitude  of  the  production  prob- 
lem, of  which  coal  te  only  an  outstanding 
Instance,  will  be  considered  In  a  subsequent 
analysis.  '  It  is  causing  many  British  Social- 
ists to  reconsider  doctriniare  ideas.  For  the 
situation  no  longer  permits  them  to  laugh 
off  such  warnings  as  that  issued  by  Winston 
Churchill  on  April  18,  when  he  said : 

•TTie  prolongation  of  the  present  system 
of  denying  rewards  and  sharing  miseries  will 
break  the  mainspring  of  the  ccmntry,  and,  if 
It  Is  continued,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  we  shall  be  unable  to  support  our 
population." 


We  Can't  Feed  Europe  ForeTer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESroTTATTVES 

Friday,  May  23. 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, former  President  Herbert  Hoover  has 
proved  to  be  a  prophet.  Way  back  in 
1919,  as  relief  director  for  Europe,  he 
reported  that  the  United  States  could 
not  meet  Europe's  economic  needs  In- 
definitely. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
again  restated  bis  previous  position 
which  holds  good  for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  previously 
granted.  I  include  the  following  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star: 
Hoovia's  1919  Repokt  Waxnxd  UNrns  States 

COITLON'T  Am   BXTaOPK  FOXKWS 

A  38-year-old  statement  by  Herbert  Hoover 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  not  meet 
Europe's  economic  needs  Indefinitely  was 
published  last  night  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  the  latest  of  a  aeries  of  historical 
documents. 


Mr.  Hoover,  then  relief  director,  gave  hla 
Cittimate  of  the  European  economic  situation 
in  the  wake  of  World  War  I  in  a  report  to  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Povwrs. 

•During  some  short  period,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Western  Hemlapibere,  which  has 
retained  and  even  Increased  Ita  piXKluctivlty, 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Europe."  Mr. 
Hoover  advised  on  July  S.  1918. 

"Such  deficiencies  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plied in  large  degree  upon  credits,  but,  aside 
from  this,  the  entire  surplus  productivity  of 
the  Wtvtern  Hemisphere  is  totally  Incapable 
of  mee«ng  the  present  deficiency  in  Euro- 
pean pi^uctlon  If  It  Is  long  continued. 

"CXEOmB  MUST  BE  TCMPOaAaT 

"Nor,  as  a  practical  fact,  could  credits  be 
moblliwd  for  this  purpose  for  more  than  a 
short  period,  because  all  credits  must  neces- 
sarily be 'Simply  an  advance  against  the  re- 
turn of  commodities  in  exchange,  and  credits 
will  break  down  the  Instant  that  the  return 
of  commodities  become  Improbable. 

"Pin^her.  If  such  credits  be  obtained  In 
more  than  temporary  purposes.  It  would  re- 
sult In  economic  slavery  of  Europe  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  ultimate  end 
would  be  war  again. 

"The  solution.  therefcM*.  of  the  problem, 
except  in  purely  temporary  aspects,  does  not 
lie  in  a  stream  of  commodities  on  credit  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  lies  in  a  vigor- 
ous realization  of  the  actMal  situation  in  each 
country  of  Europe  and  a  resolute  statesman- 
ship based  on  such  a  realization. 

"The  populations  of  Europe  must  be 
brought  to  a  realization  that  productivity 
must  be  instantly  increased." 

NO  aooM  roR  expiximents 
Mr.  Hoover  said  further  that  "whatever 
the  economic  theory  or  political  cry.  it  must 
embrace  the  maximum  individual  effort,  for 
there  Is  no  margin  of  surplus  productivity  in 
Europe  to  risk  revolutionary  experimentation. 
"No  economic  policy  will  bring  food  to 
thoee  stomachs  or  fuel  to  those  hearths  that 
does  not  secure  the  maximimi  production,** 
he  added. 

Mr.  Hoover's  report  was  contained  In  a 
volume  on  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  covering  the  1919  Peace  Conference. 


Docf  tke  War  Departmeat  Want  tk/ 
Reterrc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  is  essential  that  we  maintain  an  active 
reserve  program  within  our  national  de- 
fense system  in  order  to  properly  main- 
tain our  national  security.  Those  re- 
servists who  before  1941  were  active  in 
maintaining  their  military  proficiency 
proved  to  be  the  backbone  ifi  the  tremen- 
dous fighting  forces  we  were  able  to  mus- 
ter and  send  to  foreign  battlefields. 
They,  along  with  the  other  elements  and 
components  of  our  armed  services, 
played  an  important  part  in  winning 
World  War  BL 

I  sincerely  hope  that  during  these  post- 
war years  the  War  Department  and  the 
Reservists  will  cooperate  in  formulating  a 
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irhich  will  provide  thLs  country 
security  it  so  sorely  needs.    I  be- 
frank  discussion  of  their  differ- 
^ill  result  in  the  reserve  corn- 
being  used  to  the  proper  advan- 
our  national  dtfWMff  program. 
Speaker,  under  toiw  to  extend  my 
.  in  the  RxcotB.  I  include  the  fol- 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
officers'  magaxine  of  May  1947 
"Does    the    War    Department 
the  Reserve?": 

WA«  DSTMITMSirr  WAMT  TH«  BXUSTSf 

ust  dont  glTt  a  damn  I" 
emarE.  unvarnished  as  It  is.  was  made 
r«  i>re*«ntatlve  of  the  War  Department 
a  reOMB  of  a  congressional  committee 
t&«  propoMd   retirement   bill   (or 
componenu.     The  officer  had  refer- 
War  Department  position  In  standing 
tsce  of  the  combined  agreement  of 
,.j  OepariBMnt,  the  Reserve  Officers 
tloB,  WXHmM  Ouard  Association,  and 
assrre  organisations  on  a  retirement 
for  resenrlsu.    The  statement  of  this 
unconsciously  reflected  the  War  De- 
attitude,  long  standing,  toward  the 
component.     It   Is   worthy  of  com- 
to  say  the  least;  and  ROA  is  more  than 
-and  willing— to  lead  the  discussion, 
nany  years  the  relationship  of  the  War 
nent  with  the  Reserve  has  been  t*iat 
to  a  foster  father  In  a  confused  state 
to   (UTlve   at   a   decision   as   to 
Uie   child    Is   worthy   of    adoption. 
lU  outward  appearances  this  has  been 
an  attitude  of  mind.     On  countless 
_.  especially  during  the  active-duty 
World  War  n.  this  frame  of  mind  as 
by  the  Regular  officer  prored  any- 
encouraging  to  the  clvUlan  soldier. 
I  opportune  in  this  day  and  age  that 
conclusion  be  attained  by  the  War 
as   to   whether    the    Reserve    Is 
to  nstlonsl  security.      If  so.  some 
action  along  with  some  revised 
,  should  be  the  order  of  the  dsy. 
its  reactivation  a  main  project  for 
:  las  been  s  battle  tor  the  esUbllshment 
effective   and    functioning   organised 
o(  value  to  the  Na'lon  and  national 
The  Reserve  has  found  it  niiCSMsry 
_  Its  own  program  with  little  ssslst- 
Irom  sidelines,  and  until  the  War  De- 
...t  revises  lU  present  trend  of  thlnltlng 
is  no  questioning  the  present  and  fu- 
mpotency  of  the  ORC. 
tiM  record  It  will  be  stated  that  the 
stands  ready,  willing,  and  able  on 
(jccaston  to  assist  the  War  Department 
whatever  Is  necessary  for  na- 
securlty.     No  expression  of  spprecla- 
•aked  or  expected  for  what  is  ac- 
[•d  as  a  patriotic  duty.    However.  If 
Department  recognizes  the  Reserve 
rltal  cog  In  the  wheel  of  security,  it 
taice  Immediate  steps  to  advance  the 
and  equipment  program  of  the  clvU- 
-..^neat. 

bring  the  case  down  to  bed  rock  let's 
. .  some  facts: 

1  accuses  emsnstlng  from  the  War  De- 
concerning  the  plight  of   appro- 
for  the  fiscal  year  IM7  have  run 
„    Records,  meanwhile.  Indicate  that 
I  mount    appropriated    to    the    Reserve 
,000  >  Will  not  be  utilized  during  the 
it  fltcal  yswr.    Furtbermore.  of  a  War 
ammt  tnadf&t  ot  •6.765.507.100  for  1»48 
lount  originally  earmarked  for  ORC 
was  the  same  unsatisfactory  amount 
.  of  1  percent)  as  that  of  1M7.    Now. 
taUMrit  to  injury  the  WD  has.  with 
-.rsfwd   of    the   Reserve,    proposed    to 
er  gao.OOO.OOO  firom  the  total  ORC  ap- 
tion  (g£6.000jD60)  to  "Finance  service. 
for  Rsgular  Anay  pay  purposes.    This 
t  has  besn  troasn  by  the  WD,  no  part 
spent  for  the  Reserve  dvirlng  the  fiscal 
With  the  net  result  that  the  •56.000.000 
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appropriated   by  Congress   last  year   h 
effect  been  cut  by  the  WD  to  »26,000,0CO. 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  amo 
proposed  to  be  transferred  from  pre-ent 
proprlstions  by  the  WD  amounts  to  aprr 
mately  10  percent  of  the  •8,468357.1? 
WD  figure  for  i»47.  while  the  cut  In  the 
serve  portion  of  this  appropriation  la  c 
to  54  percent.     Assuming  all  this  mon«f 
expended  for  training  purposes  during  '^ 
coming   fiscal   year,   the  percentage   of 
serves  to  receive  training  compared  with 
total  number  eligible  Is  Infinitesimal. 

a.  Lack    of    farslghted    planning    has 
suited  In  a  release  of  many  military  Inst 
tlons  which  could  have  been  utilized 
Itably  for  Reserve  training  and  the  stor 
equipment. 

3.  To  date  no  promotion  policy  for  Ini 
Reservlsu  has  been  announced  by  th« 
Department  and  conspicuous  by  Its  abs 
Is   a  policy   with   reference   to  the   reqt 
ments  for  an  officer  to  remain  active 

4.  Treatment  accorded  Reserve  ofllc .  rs 
pearlng  before  Army  icttrlng  boards  :  .is 
suited  in  a  bitterness  ami  resentment   ut 
the  War  Department  not  soon  to  be  U 
ten.     OfBcers  suffering  from  wounds  ur 
ness    snd    sppearlng    before    these    mllMJ 
tribtmals  hsve  without  hesitation  com|  ^ 
the  boards  similar  in  attitude  and  pre 
with  that  of  a  general  court  martial. 
Is  not  only  supported  by  documentary 
dence  but  with  sworn  testimony  of 
ofBcfrs  linfortunate  enough   tD  l)e 
as  board  members  with  Regulars. 

5.  While   the   law   specifically   stati 
both    retired    Regular    and    retired    1 
officers  are  In  all  respects  entitled  to 
the  same  compensations,  the  War   r 
ment    has   consistently   refused    the 
Reserve  officer  the  right  and  privilege  of 
chasing  at  a  post  exchange  or  commlr 
which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  lai 
the  intent  of  Coagrew. 

0.  In  several  Instaaeas  Organized 
Corps  headquarters  have  been  moved 
central  locations  to  outlying  areas  wii 
regard  for  the  convenience  and  neces  .  t  u 
Reserve  personnel.     This  sctlon   has   pr 
detrimental    to    those    oiBcers .  contribt 
time  snd  effort  to  maintaining  their 
In  the  ORC. 

Now  the  time  Is  at  hand  when  the 
Department  must  give  more  thsn  lip 
to  the  Reserve.    It  must  recognise  that 
wars  tn  which  this  Nation  has  been  en| 
a  civilian  army  with  s  sprinkling  of  R« 
has  been  required  to  obtain  s  military 
tory.     Should  this  country  become  embn 
in  another  war.  It  would  again  requlrw 
clTilian-eoldier  to  carry  the  burden  in 
bat. 

Only  through  the  adoption  of  a  mc 
alistlc  and  cooperative  attitude  toward 
problems  of  the  Reserve  can  the  War 
partment  meet  its  responsibility  for  a 
taming  national  security.  Meanwhile, 
Is  moved  in  a  spirit  of  responsible  cltlaci 
to  air  a  situation  that  is  redolent  withj 
tlonal  danger. 
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senttal  to  recovery  and  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment with  the  Communists:  the  Commvmlsts 
hope  to  prolong  the  conflict  by  guerrilla  war- 
fare until  the  National  Oovemment  collapses 
economieally  or  the  international  situation 
turns  in  their  favor. 

sacnicAM  ntisTiGC  goes  down  amb  xjt 

Within  6  months  American  prestige  in 
China  reached  a  new  low,  owing  to  wide- 
spread anti-American  agitation  fanned  by 
leftist  elements  over  the  marine  rape  case 
In  Peiping  and  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  10,000  marines  in  north 
China.  Since  the  Job  of  repatriating  8.000,- 
000  Japanese  was  done  aiKl  the  truce  teams 
were  only  marking  time,  the  United  States 
Government  wisely  announced  on  January  29 
that  it  would  withdraw  all  American  troops 
SO  days  and  discontinue  its  futile 
efforts.  This  move,  together  with  the 
departure  of  Communist  leaders  from  na- 
tional territory,  has  effectively  sUenced  much 
crltism  against  America  and  luw  restored 
considerably  the  prestige  which  the  American 
Government  enjoyed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Paralleling  the  loss  of  American  influence 
in  Gbina  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  prestige 
of  the  Chinese  National  Government  in  this 
country,  owing  to  unfavorable  reports  from 
China,  the  wide  sale  of  Thunder  Out  of  China 
(a  brllilantly  written  but  far  from  (^Jectlve 
record  of  China's  part  in  the  war ) ,  and  leftist 
attacks  on  Chiang  Kai-shek's  China's  Des- 
tiny. Henry  Wallace's  phrase,  "Selective  use 
of  the  truth  that  is  the  last  word  in  propa- 
ganda." well  describes  some  recent  American 
writing  about  the  situation  in  China. 

Although  changes  in  China  must  ordinarily 
iM  measured  over  years  and  decades  rather 
than  weelES  and  months,  there  have  been 
many  Indications  in  the  half-year  Just  gone 
of  new  and  more  hopeful  trends.  This 
sounds  paradoxical  in  view  of  the  discourage- 
ment mentioned,  but  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  those  who  have  studied  undercurrents  as 
well  as  surface  storms  in  China.  In  this 
dark  period  China  has  made  real  progress  on 
the  painful  road  to  political  unification,  con- 
stitutional democracy.  I>etter  government 
and  social  welfare.  For  this  she  can  thank 
her  courageous  iibersls.  public  opinion  and 
also  President  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

TRB  ItSW  COVEmifkRNT 

The  newly  organized  transition  govern- 
ment does  not  Include  Communists  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  Leagtie.  Ixith 
these  groups  refusing  to  Join.  (The  Demo- 
cratic League,  however,  has  Just  announced 
that  it  will  present  candidates  for  the 
autumn  election.)  But  it  does  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Kuomlntang,  the  Young  China 
party  and  the  Democratic  Socialist  party,  to- 
gether with  a  ntmiber  of  eminent  non-parti- 
sans. The  highest  organ  of  the  state,  the 
state  council,  now  has  29  members,  of  whom 
17  are  Kuomlntang,  8  are  members  of  the 
two  other  political  parties  and  4  are  inde- 
pendents. President  Chiang  is  responsible 
to  this  coimcil.  Originally  a  state  cotincll  of 
40  was  planned,  in  which  the  Communists 
were  to  have  9  seats  and  the  Democratic 
League  4.  The  Communists  last  Octolser  de- 
manded 10  seats  so  that  hey  and  the  leftist 
Democratic  League  together  might  have  14 
and  therefore  wield  a  veto  power  in  the  coun- 
cil. The  government  refused.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  many  technical  points  on 
which   negotiations   broke   down. 

STATS  cotmcn.  ts  peockxsstvs 
Not  only  is  this  the  first  mxilU-party  gov- 
ernment since  the  Kuomlntang  came  to 
power,  but  the  composition  of  the  new  state 
council  is  definitely  liberal.  The  Kuomin- 
tang  has  contributed  its  outstanding  pro- 
Ivas.  The  two  minor  pfu-ties  have  fur- 
schclarly  and  respected  men,  who, 
however,  have  as  yet  had  little  political  ex- 
perience. Among  the  Independents  are  2 
men  of  superior  attainments  and  unimpeach- 
able    character:     Wang     Tuu-wu,     former 


manager  of  the  Commercial  Press,  and  K.  P. 
Chen,  a  banker  who  was  highly  praised  by  Dr. 
Laucfalln  Currie.  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The  new  cabinet  is  made  up  of  15  Kuo- 
mlntang ministers  and  9  ministers  repre- 
senting minor  political  parties  and  nonpar- 
tisan groups.  The  Important  posts  of  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  agriculttire -forestry  are 
held  by  Toung  China  Party  leaders.  The  lib- 
eral trend  is  evident  also  in  the  cabinet. 
Only  three  of  the  Kuomlntang  ministers 
prottably  belong  to  the  C.  C.  clique,  the  re- 
actionary group  led  by  the  two  Chen  broth- 
ers. Wang  Shlh-chleh,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  O.  K.  Yul.  of  Finance,  Pal  Chung-hsl, 
of  National  Defense,  and  T.  T.  Tsur.  of 
Health — to  mention  only  a  few — are  the 
finest  type  of  public  servants  in  China, 
thoroughly  cj^ble  and  honest.  Neither  of 
the  Chen  brothers  is  on  the  state  council  or 
in  the  cabinet.  Gen.  Ho  Yin-chlng,  former 
Minister  of  War  and  for  many  years  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Communists,  is  on  a  trip  to 
the  United  States.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung  has  re- 
tired from  public  life. 

PRESmENT,   VICE   PBXSUWNT,   PKEMm 

At  the  head  of  the  coalition  government 
are  President  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Sun  Po  (son  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
author  of  China  Loolu  Forward),  and  the 
new  president  of  the  executive  yuan,  or 
Premier,  Chang  Chun.  These  are  all  Pro- 
gre(«lvee  and,  as  It  happens,  all  Christians. 
Chang  Chun,  although  an  early  military  as- 
sociate of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  been  a  civil- 
ian crfBcial  for  30  years.  His  administration 
of  Szechwan  Province  during  the  war  was 
distinguished  by  wise  Judgment,  steady  re- 
forms, and  absolute  integrity.  Sun  Po's  crit- 
ical attitude  to  many  government  policies 
and  lilwral  outlook  are  well  known.  He  has 
been  an  ardent  advocate  of  Blno-Sovlet 
friendship  and  of  conciliatory  measures  to- 
«-ard  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  has  Ijeen  pictured  so  often 
by  his  enemies  as  a  ruthless  dictator  that 
the  truth  alxiut  him  has  a  hard  time  in  some 
quarters.  The  fact  is  that  President  Chiang 
led  the  fight  of  Kuomlntang  liberals  and 
minor  party  liberals  for  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. I  know  his  liberalism  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him  for  nearly  20 
years  and  careful  study  of  all  his  speeches 
and  virrltings.  A  notable  comment  on 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  progressive  outlook  was 
made  by  Oen.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer,  who  saw 
the  generalissimo  hundreds  of  times  dtirlng 
the  war:  "I  had  frequent,  practically  dally, 
contacts  with  him  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  I  can  attest  to  his  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  Chinese  people  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  promote  a  democratic  way  of  life 
within  China." 

The  Kuomlntang  has  filled  a  need  in  China 
during  the  difficult  transition  from  old  em- 
pire to  modem  republic.  It  led  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  war- 
lords in  1927.  It  guided  the  nation  through 
a  decade  of  growing  national  unity  and 
strength  and  then  through  8  3rear8  of  bitter 
resistance  against  Japanese  aggression  The 
notable  achievements  of  the  Kuomlntang 
must  l>e  placed  alongside  its  weakness(.>8  and 
failures.  Today,  after  20  years  of  power — 
a  briefer  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Party  in  Russia — it  Is  voluntjully 
relinquishing  its  control  to  a  coalition  of 
all  but  Communist  Parties.  Its  own  liberals 
are  now  showing  a  surprising  new  vitality 
and  adaptability  to  changed  conditions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  poIitiCiU  and 
military  reactionaries  are  dead.  Nou'  that 
the  Kuomlntang  must  seek  its  own  support 
and  go  into  the  political  arena  with  other 
parties,  the  reactionaries  wUl  fight  all  the 
harder  for  their  vested  Interests.  Niirrow- 
minded  conservatives  who  have  beei:  kept 
out  ol  the  ooalltion  government  are  oioving 


into  the  Inner  councils  of  the  party.  Bat 
I  am  convinced  that  the  progressive  wtng  of 
the  Kuomlntang  is  ready  to  fight  as  hard  as 
ever  for  iu  principles,  even  If  it  txas  to  kreak 
away  and  form  a  new  party. 

THE  NEW  coNsrmmoN 
The  present  government  is  an  interim  one 
until  the  new  constitution  goes  into  effect 
on  December  25  of  this  year  and  a  new  gov- 
ernment is  elected.  Is  this  constitution, 
adopted  last  Decemlier  by  all  groups  except 
the  Communists,  a  democratic  instrument? 
Of  the  1,744  delegates  to  the  naUonal  funwii 
bly  48  percent  were  independenu,  42  par- 
cent  Kuomlntang.  and  10  percent  represent- 
atives of  nrlnor  parties.  By  a  tremendous 
majority,  Lincoln's  phrase.  "Oovernment  of. 
by  and  for  the  people,"  was  Included  in  the 
constitution's  preamble  along  with  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen's  San  Min  Chu  I,  or  "three  prin- 
ciples of  the  people."  Unqualified  support 
of  the  United  Nstlons  is  written  Inco  the 
constitution  Civil  rights  are  guarante«<i. 
The  national  assembly,  elected  on  the  basis 
of  territorial  and  professional  representa- 
tion, is  to  be  the  supreme  organ  of  the 
people  and  will  elect  the  president,  who  can- 
not serve  more  than  two  6-year  terms.  The 
legislative  yuan,  elected  also  by  the  people 
for  3  years,  will  be  the  legislative  body. 
Many  significant  changes  were  made  In  the 
prewar  draft  constitution,  based  largely  upon 
prc^Dosals  from  the  Political  Consultative 
Council  of  February  1046  in  which  the 
Communists  were  represented.  Dr.  Hu  Bhlh, 
China's  illustrious  scholar-liberal  and  for- 
mer ambassador  at  Washington,  led  the  fight 
of  the  liberals  for  these  changes  and  was 
backed  strongly  by  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

General  Mai-shall  called  the  new  constitu- 
tion a  "democratic  constitution  -which  In  all 
major  respects  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  all-party  confer- 
ence.' Ambassador  J.  Leighton  Stuart  de- 
scribed it  as  a  "most  democratic  instrument" 
ushering  in  the  birth  of  a  new  China.  Only 
time  can  tell  how  well  it  will  work  Amend- 
ments will  no  doubt  be  made,  but  it  is  a 
good  beginning  and  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build.  Critics  will  watch  to  see  how  the 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
Legislative  Yuan  are  conducted  this  autumn 
and  how  well  the  government  that  takes  over 
on  December  25  will  function.  Present  in- 
dications are  that  an  even  more  lll>eral  gov- 
ernment than  the  interim  one  will  be  elected. 

SKBST  rouca  usaAicim 

The  coalition  government  has  promised  to 
protect  civil  rights  guaranteed  in  the  con- 
stitution and  has  already  dissolved  several 
secret-service  organisations.  This  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  liberal  cause,  since  both 
during  and  after  the  war  special  service 
bands  and  gangsters  instigated  by  reaction- 
ary elements  made  inexcusable  attacks  upon 
the  lives  of  several  prominent  progressives 
simply  t}ecause  they  were  suspected  of  being 
pro-Oommunlst  or  antlreactlonary.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  HoUington  Tong  as  director 
of  the  government  bureau  of  Information 
with  ministerial  rank  augurs  well  for  a  Ul>eral 
censorship.  Wartime  foreign  correspondents 
In  Chungking  all  paid  high  tributes  to  "Holly  ' 
Tong,  who  as  vice  minister  of  information 
in  the  Kuomlntang  was  their  chief  contact 
man  with  the  Government.  His  present  posi- 
tion gives  him  much  larger  infiuence  since 
the  information  bureau  is  no  longer  under 
Kuomlntang  control  but  is  a  department  of 
the  coalition  government. 

Will  the  new  government  have  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  root  corruption  out  of 
public  service?  Graft,  corruption  and  nepo- 
tism are  evils  with  a  long  history  tn  Oilna. 
Ambassador  Stuart  declared  at  a  Waatklngton 
birthday  dinner  in  China  this  year,  m*  tmtl 
enemies  of  China  are  illiteracy,  poverty,  4to> 
ease,  the  erploiution  of  ptitilie  oMoe  for  pn> 
vate   gain,   and    narrow. 
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Mgoti7. '     Hla  Chln«M  lUtcnen  accepted  thla 
M  true.    TTmt  BMMli  Inflation,  matting  prices. 
Monom  c    litwiliHi    have    InteoclflMl    tbe 
tempuiloiw    for    pubile    oOclala,    most    of 
whom  t  re  badly  tmderpald.    Often  a  man  at 
tbe  beail  of  a  government  agencf  Is  bonest. 
but  ovt  noolB  graft  and  favorltUm  among  hla 
•ubflltfl  Mta*.   Wa  anM  admit  all  these  facts 
■ad  J9i  hm  earaful  alao  to  check  on  exagger- 
aMd  re  wrta  of  graft  from  biased  sources  and 
to    glT  )    full    credit    for    reforms    already 
acbtevf  d     For  example,  many  stories  of  fcraft 
In  tbe  I  ise  of  UNRRA  funds  and  supplies  have 
been  dnied  by  responsible  ofllclala  and  neu- 
tral obwrvers  but  continue  to  be  circulated. 

oqvsaNMKirr  oticixmct  ucraovnM 

lyreaslon  la  that  government  ad- 
on  all  leTala,  from  central  gov- 
to  "batSB**  toeamment  and 
itratlnn.  ta  now  vaatly  superior 
to  mhtk  tt  was  in  the  warlord  years  between 
1911  aikd  1937.  and  tbat  stow  but  steady  ad- 
MM  been  mads  In  the  30  years  of  na- 
I  lovanunent  administration.  The  light 
I  and  of  public  opinion  beats  with 
tncreaitng  fierceness  on  men  In  public  I1I9. 
Criticism  of  tbe  administration  of  For  mo— 
about  a  thorough  Investigation  by 
tlM  niUonal  government,  and  a  new  gov- 
Dr.  Wei  Tao-mlng.  recently  Chinese 
to  the  United  Ststes.  has  Just 
Swaaplng  changee  are  called 
otbar  provtaeaa  and  government 
The  nuaahv  of  outstanding  ad- 
mtnlslHtora  Is  growing.  I  hav*  te  Mind  men 
Ilka  Ifavor  K.  C.  Wu.  of  Bhanghal.  Oov. 
Cblh -Chung,  ot  Slnklang  province: 
Otractbr  Uu  Kung-yun  of  the  alien  property 
admln^tratton.  and  maqy  others  Better 
maglBtrataa  are  being  appoUifd. 
id  aeeountlnff  and  auditing  bava 
Ifaproved.  It  la  Increasingly  dlAcxilt  for 
aa  ofl  clal '  to  embecxle  public  funds.  The 
ways  tf  squeese  are  legion  but  the  llt>erala 
will.  I  am  conndent.  make  a  determmed  eflOrt 
to  coi  >bat  tbe  evU. 

Evei  1  President  Chiang's  levereat  crltlca 
admit!  that  be  has  been  personally  Incor- 
IB  flnf>f**1n'  mattera.  But  he  has 
viMllahaarted  support  of  the 
men  about  htm  In  carrying  out  reform  meaa- 
uree.  Today,  be  has  that  support  In  much 
greate  -  measure  from  his  state  councU  snd 
cablni  t.  and  an  elected  legislature  within  a 
year  v  Ul  certainly  demand  stricter  enforce- 
BMnt  of  the  antlcorruptlon  law  and  mora 
lavere  prosecution  of  grafters.  Unless  the 
natlot  aJ  government  can  win  the  cunfldenoa 
of  the  people  by  a  fair,  efllrlent.  and  bonMt 
adnUalatratlon.  or  a  raaoiute  effort  to  eatab- 
itsh  ajcb  an  admlnlatrattoa.  lu  daya  are 
numb  >red. 

Chtiia's  llbarala  no«  have  a  chance,  a 
untqfU  t  t^auTT.  to  bulk)  a  new  political  de- 
a  eoopcrattva  economic  order 
paat  foundatlona— traditional  village 
aatf-fi  vamment.  the  strain  of  Ubanl  thiwulit 
tB  Cbl  aa'B  cultural  history,  a  eaatalsaa  ao«lal 
democ  racy  that  In  many  ways  puce  Amariean 
aodet'  to  shame,  and  tha  laaaons  learned  in 
the  St  ugglrs.  tbe  succsssrs.  and  failuraa  of 
rcoaat  decades.  It  they  can 
ward  I  lov  the  wbola  world  wUI 
easily  If  they  fall.  feasMH*  at  tmroaolvwl 
tnterril  strife  or  ttsijauBB  of  tBteraattaMU 
davalc  pmaata.  tha  whole  world  will  suffer. 
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ou  I  Include  an  article  {rom  the  Dec 
ber  1946  issue  of  the  pamphlet 
Affairs,  as  written  by  Roy  E.  James, 
entitled  "The  Guam  Congress." 

I  feel  that  this  article  contains  m\ 
data  that  is  useful  and  informative 
the   consideration  of  several   bill 
pending  before  the  Congress  and  ha\ 
to  do  with  the  granting  of  a  governi 
for  Guam,  as  Commander  Roy  E.  Jai 
U.  8.  N.  R..  now  Acting  Chief  of  tl  • 
ciflc  Branch.  Division  of  Territoi  -s 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  ha 
vast  experience  in  the  administraiioal 
the  naval  government  of  Guam. 
ing  his  service  in  the  Navy  he  was  ji 
of  the  mihtary  government  of  the 
mary  Provost  Court  and  also  was 
ate  Justice  of  the  court  of  appeals  w! 
is  the  highest  court  in  the  island 
Guam.    I  believe  that  this  article  is 
uable  in  providing  the  historical 
ground  and  the  present  eflectlvenettj 
the  Congress  of  Guam. 
The  article  follows: 

THS  OUAM  COMOaHd 

The  United  Stataa  wlshss  to  be  regi 
a    champion    of    the    economic,    social 
poUtlc&l     welfare     of     dependant 
nutad  autaa  leadership  at  Bbb  Frai 
was  largaly  raapnnaible  (or  tbe  aatabU 
of   the  United   Nations   trusteeship   s| 
SlmUarty.  American  leadership  played  a 
part  In  the  adoption  of  the  Declara*     m 
gardlng        Non-Self -Oovernlng       Terr  it 
(ch.    XI    of    the    United    Nations    CI 
and  the  reaolutlon  of  the  General 
In    London    realBrmlng    tbe    obllgatlaMi| 
member  nations  to  peoples  of  non-a 
cmlng   territories.    The  obvious  cone 
has  been  that  the  United  Sutea  Is  pr 
Its  record  In  tha  administration  of  ;- 
torlaa  and  pnaaaaalrinii  and  is  offer. 
record  to  world  scrutiny  as  an  exani{ 
other  nations. 

The  record  In  reapect  to  Guam  has 
charges  of  autocracy,  neglect,  dlscrl 
and  persecution  as  well  as  of  stringent  ] 
leal  repression.'    Any  of  thaaa  charges  ts  i 
otis.  but  consider stloiu  of  i^M*  Nat:     t 
acopa  of  the  present  note  to  an  exsn     ia| 
of  the  last  one.  namely,  the  charge  '.    .it 
United    Stataa    naval    government    ha9 
strained  political  development  in  Guam. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  SpanUb-Amert 
Ilia  laland  of  Guam  was  ceded  to  thr  Ui 
auioa  toy  the  Treaty  of  Parts.  1808     In 
to  aatatoliib  and  maintain  law  and  urt 
tha  aaw  poaaaaatoai  until  siKb  tunc  as 
grsaa  aheuld  peovlda  a  form  of  local 
ment.  President  IfcKlnley.  by  Kxecuttve  i 
dated  December  33.  1808.  directed  t 
to  govern  the  Island.     To  this  dste  C, 
has  failed  to  provide  a  form  of  govt 
for  Guam,  with  tha  result  that  for  all 
years  the  clvUlan  population  of  Guar 
mcrroa.  Amerlcaaa  and  foreigners — had 
governed  by  uffkfof  tha  United  States] 

The  naval  govaraora.  left  larg -:-.   to 
own  devieaa  and  unrestricted  by   irgi 
enactment  or  Executive  order,  have  aC 
tared  the  aflalra  of  the  Uland  In  a  mi 
AaotlBg  their  naval  training  aiKl  ex| 
The  early  governors  faced  their  task 
determination   to  maintain  law  and 
("discipline" I  as  they  understood  it. 
ths  same  time  suove  to  redtiea  tha 
of  the  peo|)lf     While  they  did  not 
Um  poJpl*  quallAad  lo  partlctpata  la 


>  The  npinioua  and  aasertlona 
the  following  note  sre  thoaa  of  lh« 
MMl  ara  i>>>t  Ut  be  rtxutrued  as  ofllri  >     )r| 
•aetlng  the  views  of  the  Navy  Oep^ut 
or  the  naval  aarviaa  at  largt 

•  Harold  L  IckM.  The  Wavy  at  tu 
Colllera.  Auguat  31.  194«  See  alao  tha 
lorlal  PMtfk  Islanda,  New  Tort  Ttmaa, 
Umbar  t.  tM«. 


governora  neverthelesa 

and  counsel  of   local 

a  native  priest,  Padre 

the  governors  In  clvU 

le  unofficially  the  peo- 

remment. 

il    governor   of   Guam, 

Jnlted  States  Navy,  cre- 

jn^esa  and  empowered 

>mmend  to  the  go\er- 

Improvement   of    the 

re  of   Its   Inhabitants. 

both   Guamanlans 

ras   composed   of    the 

deputy  commlsslon- 

lent  men  of  the  <lls- 

|the  governor.     Certain 

Jorpe   oflBcers   were    ap- 

>fnclo  and  attended  the 

itlves  of  the  governor. 

Its  chairman,    liem- 

ig  the  pleasure  of  tha 

kbject  to  removal  at  hla 

pthout  compensation. 

igrcaa  waa  not  a  laMa- 

inlttate  dlscuaakmron 

the  members  and.  if  so 

recommendations  to  the 

lal  legislation  was  pre- 

by  the  governor.    The 

iM   a   sort   of   advisory 

ktters   as    the    governor 

to  It  for  conslderstlon. 

whatever  with  respect 

^roprlatlon  and  expend- 

cxutoms  receipts.     It 

I  more  then  a  gsthering 

laelected  and  appointed 

met  on  the  first  Satur- 

dlscuss  matters  of  lt>cal 

ingress  was.  neverihe- 

the  people.     Although 

St  times  been  called 

rders  from  the  Spanish 

I.  It  had  never  been  the 

Eusslon  and  debate  on 

matters  related  to  local 

the  Spanish  nor  the 

had  been  greatly  oon- 

of  the  people.     The 

the  congress  discussed 

[according   to  Governor 

valuable  recommenda- 

xon  found  the  cong^eaa 

In  acquainting  them 

toward   subject^   of 

it>er  of  recommenda- 

were  adopted  by  (ov- 

Ited  aa  law;   but  many 

1.  ignored,  or  made  the 

»buke. 

irs  the  congreaa  foftind 

It  to  consider  and  niake 

the  larger  matters  af- 

and  social  progreaa  of 

lually  became  apparent 

letters  of   governiipnt 

irel — for  example.   plvU 

tea.  etc. — waa  not'  de- 

ided  to  act  only  on  mat- 

'.ernor,  thus  confining 

matters.    During 

governors  dlaregafded 

rf  the  Guam  Cong.esa 
the  capital  of  Guam,  on 
itinga  were  hold  tl^ere- 
ly  ot  aacb  montli. 
^1*  report  to  the  Becrc- 
the  fiseel  year  1017. 
Itlng  on  the  Okiam 
iltowi:  -The  McajtoM 
the  inhabiunta.  T)My 
|th  Interest  all  mallera 
and  have  made  iomt 
It  Ions  It  makes  them 
ling  a  part  In  their  o«n 
[uiaiea  iptarest  In  piMli 
]»o  bt  eC  value  in  pro- 
HpiaedUm  iMiowledga 
'(•ltd  and  awakening 
|\i  netU." 
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the  congress  entirely.  By  1930.  when  It  bad 
completely  lost  its  value.  Gov.  WillU  W.  Brad- 
ley, Jr..  captain,  United  States  Navy,  decided 
to  reorganize  the  congress  and  to  place  It  on  a 
representative  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Tbtu  the  first  Guam  congreaa  came 
to  an  end. 

A  general  election,  the  first  In  the  history  of 
Guam,  was  held  on  March  7,  1931.  The  peo- 
ple elected  16  members  to  a  house  of  council 
for  4-year  terms  and  27  members  to  a  house 
of  assembly  for  2-year  terms.  Although  this 
was  an  entirely  new  experience  for  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  carried  out  without  disorder  or 
confusion.  They  took,  great  Interest  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  registration  and 
the  election.  In  the  words  of  Capt.  Edmund 
S.  Root.  United  States  Navy.  Governor  Brad- 
leys  successor:  "The  people  demonstrated 
that  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  Investi- 
gate quite  thoroughly  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  and  to  vote  In  accordance  with 
their  personal  conYictlons." 

The  second  Guam  Congress  met  In  Agafta 
on  April  4,  1931.  The  27  members  of  the 
house  ol  assembly  elected  a  chairman  from 
their  membership.  The  chairman  of  the 
house  of  council  was  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers from  outside  their  membership  and 
served  a  4-year  term.  Ad  Interim  vacancies 
In  the  membership  of  both  houses  were  filled 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  Appointed 
members  served  until  the  next  regular  bi- 
ennial election.  As  In  the  case  of  the  first 
Guam  Congress,  the  members  received  no 
compensation  for  their  services.  They  were 
Immune  from  arrest  during  attendance  at  a 
session  of  the  congress  and  were  gtiaranteed 
Immunity  for  remarks  made  in  either  house. 
This  second  Guam  Congress,  like  Its  prede- 
cessor, was  not  vested  with  leglslstlve  pow- 
ers. It  was  an  advisory  body  of  elected  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  people,  empowered  to 
consider  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  Guam.  It  could  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor such  measures  as  It  deemed  desirable, 
but  the  Governor's  action  on  such  recom- 
mendations was  final.  There  was  no  appeal 
to  higher  authority  and  no  means  of  se- 
curing reconsideration  in  the  event  of  a 
veto. 

The  Governor  maintained  contact  with  the 
nmgi—  through  an  executive  committee 
of  six  members,  three  from  each  bouse, 
which. sat  with  him  In  conference  once  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  him 
the  recommendations  of  the  congress.  Very 
often  the  Governor  acted  at  once  on  the  rec- 
ommendation, approving,  disapproving,  or 
returning  it  for  further  consideration.  If 
hia  decision  was  favorable,  h  governor's  order 
waa  promulgated,  thus  enacting  a  new  law. 

The  Governor  levied  taxes,  prescribed  cus- 
toms duties,  and  fixed  license  fees.  He  de- 
termined the  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner 
of  payment  of  taxes,  fees,  and  all  public 
levlea.  He  prescribed  the  penalties  for  non- 
pa3rment.  granted  waivers,  and  Issued  exemp- 
tions at  will.  He  exercised  complete  control 
over  the  moneys  In  the  treasury  of  the 
naval  government  of  Guam.*  In  his  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  re- 
ported the  amounu  spent  and  Indicated  the 
purposes  for  which  such  expenditures  had 
been  made,  but  there  was  no  check  a.-?  to  the 
propriety  of  the  purposes  for  which  local 
revenues  had  been  tised. 

Under  military  government,  which  laated 
from  Ai  gvut  12,  1944.  after  the  recapture  of 
the  Uland  from  the  Japanese,  until  May  80, 
1048,  th«  ptoplfl  of  Guam  were  denied  the 

•In  Ittolk  governor,  finding  the  treasury 
empty.  eeUbUehed  a  budget  ifetem.  Borne 
later  guvernora  uiiiieed  a  budget  board,  com- 
pruing  moatly  nMvai  umeert,  to  aaeiat  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  budiet.  The  varl- 
MB  Mvemment  departments,  including  the 
gongUM  nibmltted  their  estimates  to  the 
board,  whieh  then  eet  up  a  budget  fur  the 
govertor's  itpp'^oval, 
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right  of  assembly  .<  Meetings  were  allowed 
only  for  certain  religious  purposes,  Including 
baptisms,  weddings,  and  funerals,  tut  pro- 
cessions and  parades  were  prohibltec.  and  It 
was  a  punishable  offense  to  promote  or  at- 
tend any  public  meeting,  theatrical,  moving 
picture,  or  other  representation  or  perform- 
ance, any  public  assembly  or  other  public 
gathering,  whether  Indoors  or  out.  or  any 
parade  or  demonstration  fc»:  which  a  i>ermlt 
had  not  been  granted  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment. In  the  process  of  outlawing 
gatherings  of  any  kind,  this  order  also  abol- 
ished tbe  Guam  Congress. 

With  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war.  military 
government  gradually  relaxed  its  enforce- 
ment of  the  no-assembly  order,  but  it  was 
not  until  May  1.  1946,  that  the  Gvuim  Con- 
gress was  again  permitted  to  meet.  At  Its 
first  meeting  a  member  delivered  a  strongly 
worded  speech  calling  for  a  satisfactory  de- 
termination of  the  civil  rights  and  political 
status  of  the  people  of  Guam  as  provided 
for  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10, 
1898.^  A  bill  of  rlghte  was  read  to  the  con- 
gress by  another  member  and  app<:nded  to 
the  record  as  an  exhibit. 

By  order  of  the  Naval  Governor  of  Gtiam. 
an  election  was  held  on  July  16,  1946.  A  new 
Guam  Congress,  comprising  13  members  of 
the  hotise  of  council,  one  from  each  mu- 
nicipality, and  33  members  of  the  house  of 
assembly,  one  for  ep.ch  1,000  Inhabitants  of 
the  Island,  was  elected  from  the  different 
districts.  All  citizens  of  the  Island,  male 
and  female,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  were 
eligible  for  participation  In  the  voting  upon 
registering  In  their  resjiectlve  communities. 
Registration  boards  composed  entirely  of 
Guamanlans  sat  In  the  various  municipali- 
ties and  handled  the  registration  free  from 
super\'lsion  by  the  naval  government.  Elec- 
tion boards,  also  composed  entirely  of  Gua- 
manlans. counted  the  ballots  and  certified 
the  results  together  with  the  ballots  to  the 
Governor. 

Although  there  were  no  political  parties 
or  burning  Issues,  there  was  intense  rivalry, 
pEirtlcularly  between  the  young  and  the  old. 
There  was  much  discussion  of  the  Governor's 
declaration  that  "the  Guam  Congress  shall 
play  a  more  important  role  In  the  determining 
of  the  laws,  economic  development,  and  wel- 
fare of  Guam  and  Its  citizens  than  ever  be- 
fore." Candidates  and  voters'  real  zed  that 
the  Governor  had  not  promised  them  local 
self-government.  He  had  held  out  to  them 
a  hope  for  a  greater  share  In  locai  govern- 
ment, and  they  were  anxious  to  show  him 
and  the  other  Americans  on  Guam  that 
they  could  hold  an  election  in  the  .\merlcan 
manner. 

The  new  congress,  like  those  preceding  It, 
serves  as  an  advisory  body.  When  the  Gov- 
ernor has  legislation  under  consideration,  he 
may  consult  the  congress  or  not.  tA  he  sees 
fit;  If  he  does  so,  he  may  accept  or  disregard 
Its  recommendations.  The  Governor  remains 
the  legislative  power  in  Guam;  he  alone  can 
prescribe,  amend,  cm:  revoke  laws.  In  this 
respect  he  functions  practically  without  re- 
straint from  any  quarter  and  can  make  his 
legislation  retroactive,  ex  post  facto,  or  In  the 
natvu-e  of  an  attainder,  if  he  so  deaires. 

And  yet,  the  naval  governors  hiive  placed 
Guam  on  the  road  to  self-govemnMJnt.  They 
have  at  times  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
people  of  Guam  on  matters  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, much  as  they  accept  the  advice  of 
their  naval  subordlnateo,  but  they  have  not 
delegated   to  either   tbe  reaponaibUltj  for 

•  u.  8,  Navy  Military  Oovernment  of  Ouam 
Proclamation  No,  8,  art.  IV. 

•The  second  paragraph  of  art.  XX  of  the 
Treaty  of  ParU,  ratified  by  the  United  lUtee 
on  Pebnury  «,  IIM.  reade  In  full  m  follows i 
"The  elvU  rlghu  and  the  political  etatui  of 
the  native  tnnabiunu  of  the  terriinrlee  here- 
by ceded  to  the  United  Btatee  ihall  be  deUr- 
mmed  by  the  Oonffreee." 


governing  Guam.  In  their  desire  to  give  the 
people  of  Guam  a  voice  but  not  a  real  part 
in  the  government  of  Guam,  the  govemctfa 
have  striven  vainly  to  achieve  an  Impoaai- 
blllty — a  democratic  government  In  which 
the  governed  do  not  participate.  They  have, 
however,  taught  the  Guamanlans  how  to  con- 
duct elections  in  a  democratic  manner  and 
how  to  meet  in  congress  for  discussion  of 
local  economic,  political,  and  social  matters. 
Many  who  know  Ouam  feel  that  the  people 
have  received  adequate  training  and  are  now 
ready  to  play  a  mdl^  active  role. 

Rot  E.  Jasub. 
WASHiKGToif,  September  J946. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23, 1947 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  urging  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  allotment  of  the  full  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Army  engineers  for  the 
continuation  of  the  construction  of  the 
Conemaugh  Dam.  I  am  impelled  to  do 
this  by  my  knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened through  the  years  to  the  people 
who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Conemaugh 
River,  which  borders  my  district,  West- 
moreland County,  Pa. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  many  pe- 
titions and  letters  from  the  people  liv- 
ing along  the  ravaged  shores  of  these 
streams  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
their  property,  their  positions,  their  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  lost  members  of  their 
families  in  the  heavy  floods  in  years  past. 
TTiose  floods  took  their  toll,  too,  in  the 
destruction  of  mines  and  mills.  They 
all  urge  most  emphatically  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
look  with  favor  on  this  proposed  relief. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  Pitta- 
burgh  area  which  has  stiffered  enormous 
loss,  but  for  my  own  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  Government  can  afford 
to  overlook  the  urgency  of  this  request. 
The  engineers  have  asked  for  $5,212,475 
to  carry  on  the  project  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Much  work  has  already  been  done 
and  much  money  expended,  and  now  Is 
no  time  to  relinquish  the  job.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  when  all  the  facts  are  presented 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  continuation  of  this  work 
will  be  evident. 


Indattry-Wide  Bargaining  Ctyiailt 
Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICNIOAW 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPIllBIirr  ATIVIt 

Wvdnetday,  May  it,  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,    Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  other  body  b  insisting  that  there  ihaU 
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week.  The  Uitamatlonal 
to  aeeapt  tbla  aetUa> 
a  fraat  iQcrlty  of  tba 
the  union  war*  In  favor  at  tbla 


itrUte  had  conUnued  for  6  weeks 
fl^ally  forved  to  agree  to  the  1S>, 

returned  to  work  on  a  40-hour- 


when  the 

with  Btg  Steel,  the 
in  our  plant  rcqueated 
an  eCort  to 
In  1M7:  a  raqneat  to 
raadUy  agreed,  and  ar- 
ts Jairaaiy  1M7. 
at  that  tlna  waa  not 
until  March  1.  1M7. 

Inforaaad  by 

repreaantativea    of    the 

not  al- 

tmtll  after 


fiattern"  had  been  eatabiuhed  in  the  baala 
I  liMtaatry.  We  objected  vary  tanch  to  I 
baeawaa  we  felt  that  the  wtabaa  of  t  ha ' 
ma:or1ty  of  employeaa  within  our  own  p!  vnti 
•houid  have  sane  beartng  on  the  relationship ' 
between  tbe  company  and  the  international 
tmlan 

We  alao  objected  to  being  Inclxided  in  tba 
•ante  category  as  Big  Steel,  tlnce  we  do  not! 
make  any  cteei  at  all  We  are  a  marhlaa 
abop  and  are  caiight  la  the  aiMAe  on  tn« 
ercaaaa  of  this  kind  InammMll  ae  we  have  to 
pay  the  Increased  pricaa  of  steel  and  other  | 
equipment  which  we  fabricate  and  at 
same  time  pay  a  eocnperable  Increase  In 
own  labor  eoat  and  attanpc  to  aell  our 
ucts  In  a  iiUBapatttlaa  aaaifeet. 

After  aome  time,  however,  we  were 
minted"  by  the  International  union  to  n< 
tlate  on  a  new  agreamcut. 

Soon  after  the  consummation  of  tba 
8te«l   agreement  we  reached   an 
wbtch  waa  aatlsfactory  to  tbe  local  eomn^.i '  **m  \ 
and  to  our  own  employaaa.    TMa  agreerr'-nt. ' 
hov-ever,  was  not  apyrovad  by  the  interna* 
tlonal  ofllce  and  thla  aetlon  by  them  mi 
tucH  an  impraaaton  on  tbe  local  commttt 
tbat  they  went  to  the  local  preaa  and  rom^l 
plained    bitterly    al>out    the    Internatlonal'a  j 
action  In  overruling  their  desires  and  the 
of  tba  employ  aw  in  the  plant.    This  st< 
appaarad  on  page  S  of  the  Pittsburgh 
on  Sunday.  May  11.  1M7. 

On  Monday.  May  la.  1»47.  tba  local  com- 
mittaa  poUad  the  aBaplafaca  at  our  shop  on] 
tba  quaattan  and  tba  laantta  showed  1S7  rote 
In  favor  of  settling  on  that  agreement,  wtthl 
10   oppossd.    Tbe   S  members  of   the   loeal] 
coaxmlttrea  had  previously  Indicated  that  th4 
wera  also  in  favor  of  the  settlement,  mak< 
Ing  a  total  of  143  in  favor  and  10  oppoaed  to] 
the  settlement  offered  by  the  company. 

Following   this   action,   the    tntematlc 
raprsaitatlvea  i^preed  that  they  would 
prove  tbe  aettlement  provided  the  company] 
Included  a  union-shop  clause.     Inasmur"-  ns' 
our  shop  had  been  on  an  open -shop  ba.<<:-   tti 
tba  paat  and  our  relstlonships  with  the  inter- 
national  union  odlcers  in  our  fwrttcular  dla«  ^ 
tllet  bsd  been  such  tbst  we  felt  It  extremely 
undesirable   to  sign   an   agreement   of   tbla  1 
kind,  we  declined  their  propoaal. 

but  Prldsy  about  4:30  In  tbe  afternoon. 
tba  dutrict  oSce  advlaad  tM  that  they  had 
ached  uled  a  strike  at  our  plant  on  Monday. 
Mny  19:  this  Ui  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local 
ecnunlttee  had  expressed  themselves  as  op- 
poaad  to  s  strike  and  It  Is  oar  firm  belief  *Mtt 
IM  patecnt  of  our  amphifaec  were  als< 
poaed  to  striking.  Tbls  waa  indicated  by  tba 
fact  tbat  tbla  morning  at  7  o'clock  when  rmr 
abay  waa  acbadukd  to  begin  work.  «a  f^  d 
tba  aBtnmea  barred  by  -putalds  pMtals'  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  staff  representative 
froaa  tbe  district  oOce  Theee  pIckeU  firat 
anyone  from  entering  the  'plant, 
after  aooM  discussion  they  ng'^-^ 
to  allow  tba  Aep  auperlntendent  and  SAi^t- 
aut  Vltb  two  maintenance  men  and  tba  1 
avttdiboard  operator  to  enter  the  plai 
They  refuaad  admlttaaae  to  all  other 
to  all  ottea  employsee  and  to  tbe  oArUin  it 
employeaa  of  torn  ether  companies  anfl  r- 
poratlona  who  operate  on  the  aame  premlaaa  \ 
aa  ouraelvea. 

Wa,  of  eomaa.  are  "smsU  potatc 
ftdly  realtae  tbe  futility  oC  attemptinr  to 
light  an  organisation  aa  large  and  pow«      il 
as  the  Ubltad  ataalwotteri,  eepeetally  w   <>n 
tbey  seam  to  have  so  much  support  in  thai 
OowRUBent.    Hcsravar.  wa  are  sincera  in    ur  1 
belief  that   there  are  certain   prlnclpte>    m 
which  tba  aaaltiaa  people  believe  snd  we 
bitterly  pnitaat  tba  owsdHlons  which  allow 
Mich  bt(^-handed  opanHaua  by  the  Un    f-d 
•tealworksrs    or    any    altoar     nrganlm 
abalbai  it  be  bualnaas.  labcr.  or  wbat  not 
W*  win  greatly  spppaoaaa  any  services 
may   render   in   WaaMaglan   which   wtii 
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Bouses  for  final  approval  and  submission  to 
the  President. 

WHT  THIS  LacatSLSTioH  IS  pao-AauaucsM 

I  want  to  present  to  you,  as  tbe  American 
jiuy,  the  reasons  why  I  regard  this  legisla- 
tion as  pro-American,  propubllc.  It  Is  up  to 
you  to  decide  In  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill.  I  beleve.  that 
any  honest  union  man  should  fear.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  protect  tbe  honest  rank 
and  file  of  American  labor — the  99  percent  of 
sound,  law-abiding,  hard-working.  American 
working  people.  It  is  designed  to  protect 
them  against  the  racketeering  abxises  of  bad 
men  who  would  use  isbor  for  their  own  self- 
ish purposes,  dictatorial  labor  bosses,  com- 
munistic-Inclined labor  chiefs,  and  others. 
who  would  crucify  tbe  public  Interest  and 
the  Interests  of  labor  and  management. 

acstTLTs  or  sranu  chaos 
Already  we  have  seen  the  results  of  their 
activities.  We  have  had  a  railway  atrlke. 
coal  sU'lkes,  a  steel  strike,  auto  strike,  elte- 
trlcal  sUike,  telephone  strike,  and  every 
other  sort  of  strike.  Production  of  goods 
has  fallen  and  the  menace  of  inflation  has 
come  closer,  with  prices  rising,  cutting  down 
the  value  of  the  working  man's  dollar  and 
every  other  citizen's  dollar.  Whole  communi- 
ties have  been  ripped  asunder  by  strikes. 
Vital  public  services  have  been  paralyzed. 
National  defense  has  been  threatened. 

The  laboring  man  has  lost  countless  pay 
envelopes  in  needless  work  stoppages.  Man- 
agement has  lost  profits.  Investors  have  lost 
dividends.  The  public  has  lost  the  economic 
current  of  production  as  well  as  the  i>eace 
of  mind  of  countless  conununlties. 

FAILUSE  or  LABOB  TO   MAKE  SUCCKSTION8 

We  m  Congress  implored  the  leaders  of 
labor  to  come  forward  with  their  construc- 
tive suggestions.  We  asked  them  to  cite 
specific  wsys  and  means  by  which  they  would 
correct  these  conditions.  They  offered  no 
Btiggeatlons,  only  a  stand-pat  negative  policy. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  denounce  every 
effort  toward  constructive  labor  legislation 
as  antUabor. 

Now  we  have  prepared  this  pro-American 
bill  In  order  to  remedy  the  situation.  Let 
me  ask  you  the  following  questions.  Prom 
the  answers  you  can  come  to  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

PBOVISIOKS  or  BILL 

First.  Do  you  believe  that  a  union  siu}uld 
have  the  right  to  break  Its  contract  and 
cause  untold  harm  Without  being  liable  to 
daiMlges?  If  you  believe  tbst  unions  should 
raapact  their  contracts  and  should  be  held 
liable  for  violations,  the  same  as  you  and  I, 
then  you  should  support  this  bill,  for  that 
Is  one  of  its  provisions. 

Second.  Do  you  believe  tiiat  labor  should 
be  free  to  use  all  sorts  of  intimidation, 
aaaault,  "goon-squad"  tactics  without  violat- 
ing the  law?  If  you  believe  that  labor's  un- 
fair practices  ahould  be  defined  Just  as  man- 
agement's imfalr  practices  are  presently  de- 
fined, then  you  should  support  this  bill,  for 
that  Is  another  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Third.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  right  to  seek  a  Federal  court  Injunction 
to  prevent  atrlkee  that  peril  the  national 
health  or  safety?  If  you  believe  that  our 
Government  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  our  courts  to  prevent  such  ruinous  strikes, 
then  you  should  support  this  bill. 

tTNION'S  BEPOtTS 

Fourth.  Do  you  believe  that  America's 
tmions  which  each  year  collect  htmdreds  of 
millloris  of  dollars  from  working  men  and 
women  should  bt  required  to  file  a  detailed 
report,  listing  their  officers  and  their  com- 
pensation as  well  as  other  financial  details? 
If  you  believe  tbst  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
licity and  adequate  information  should  be 


on  unions  Just  as  they  are  on  corporations, 
then  you  should  support  tbls  bill.  We  know 
of  coimtless  Instances  where  labor  has  been 
bled  by  crooked  union  bosses  who  make 
rackets  of  unions.  That  condition  must  be 
corrected. 

Fifth.  Do  you  believe  that  a  tmion  should 
have  the  right  to  boycott  an  employer  simply 
because  he  uses  materials  producc-d  In  part 
by  another  union?  Do  you  believe  that  a 
union  should  be  able  to  close  down  an 
employer's  plant  simply  because  the  imlon 
has  a  dispute  with  a  rival  union  about  which 
one  has  jurisdiction?  If  you  believe  that 
these  so-called  secondary  boycotts  and 
Jurisdictional  strikes  should  be  outlawed, 
then  you  should  support  this  bill. 

Sixth.  Do  you  believe  that  the  functions 
of  the  Oovenunent's  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  should  be  divided  so  tbat  it  does 
not  serve  as  both  the  prosecutor  and  the 
Jury  at  the  ssme  time?  If  you  believe  In 
this  basic  American  principle  of  prosecution 
by  one  party  and  Judgment  by  another, 
then  you  should  support  this  bill. 

FKEEDOM  or  WOKX 

Seventh.  Do  you  believe  that  any  American 
who  wants  to  earn  his  dally  breiid  should 
be  required  to  pay  an  outrageous  toll,  with- 
out his  consent,  before  he  can  even  enter 
upon  a  Job?  If  you  believe  that  every 
American  should  have  his  Constitutional 
freedom  to  work  protected,  then  you  should 
support  this  bin. 

Eighth.  Do  you  believe  In  a  seperate  Fed- 
eral mediation  service  to  help  assist  labor 
and  management  In  their  relations?  If  so, 
you  should  support  this  bill  l>ecaiise  tbat 
Is  another  of  its  provisions. 

Ninth.  Do  you  believe  that  an  employer 
should  have  the  right  of  free  speech  with 
his  employees  so  long  as  his  words  are  free 
from  threats?  If  you  do  believe  In  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  American  rmployers, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  his  employees,  then 
you  should  support  this  bill. 

Tenth.  Do  you  believe  In  limitations 
placed  on  labor  welfare  funds  to  prevent 
their  abuse?  If  so,  you  have  still  another 
reason  for  endorsing  this  bill. 

I  have  cited  some  of  the  basic  problems 
that  the  provisions  in  this  bill  will  help 
solve.  I  belleye  that  every  American  who 
has  the  Interests  of  his  country  at  heart  can 
answer  all  the  questions  that  I  have  asked 
In  a  manner  that  will  permit  him  to  support 
this  legislation. 

A  ma  roK  decision 

You  remember  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
about  "tbe  tide  in  human  affairs  which 
taken,  leads  on  to  fortune,  omitted  binds 
all  our  lives  to  shallows  and  miseries."  We 
are  at  thla  turn  of  the  tide  now  In  ova 
labor,  management,  and  public  problem. 

If  we  can  have  this  legislation  enacted 
Into  law.  with  or  without  the  approval  of 
the  President,  then  America  can  open  up  a 
new  era  of  harmonious  industrial  relations. 
She  can  set  a  standard  for  the  world  of 
peace  in  her  Industry,  with  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  public  benefiting  therefrom. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  is  a  bUl  for 
the  American  public — not  for  American  man- 
agement, not  against  the  American  labor, 
but  for  the  American  public — the  group 
which  is  hurt  most  by  unlawful  strikes,  which 
is  litu-t  most  by  racketeering  and  hurt  most 
by  communistic  infiltration  Into  unions. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  public,  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  my  listeners,  whether  you 
are  a  working  man  or  woman,  a  housewife,  a 
farmer,  a  businessman,  small  or  large,  a  stu- 
dent—can support  this  measure  wholeheart- 
edly, can  lu'ge  your  Congressmen  to  back  it 
up.  and  urge  the  President  to  sign  it. 

CONCLtTSZON 

This,  as  I  have  Indicated,  Is  another  hour 
Of  decision.     Industrial  peace  or  indtistrial 


chaos  depend  on  the  outcome  of  this  bill.  Wa 
saw  what  happened  when  the  President  ve- 
toed the  Case  bill:  America  was  plunged  into 
chaos.  Let  that  not  happen  again.  Tbla 
bill  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all  labor  problems, 
but  It  Is  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction. 

God  grant  that  we  are  strong  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  take  the  road  toward  indus- 
trial peace  and  abundance  by  enacting  thla 
pro-American  labor  bill. 


Amoica't  Ibterest  in  a  Jnst  and  Final 
Settlement  of  tibe  Palestine  Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  22,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  ad- 
dress deUvered  by  Sumner  WeUes  on 
Monday,  May  19,  1947.  at  a  dinner  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

I  am  grateful  to  Ur.  Silberman  and  his 
aEsoclates  for  the  privilege  they  have  afforded 
me  of  addressing  this  great  dinner  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. 

I  know  of  no  organization  whose  members 
have  devoted  themselves  more  unselfishly 
and  more  effectively,  not  only  to  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  but  also  to  the  task  of 
making  our  democracy  a  system  which  will, 
in  truth,  be  based  upon  the  observance  of 
that  essential  principle  of  the  eqtudlty  of 
right  and  of  opportunity  of  every  citizen, 
upon  which  the  liberties  of  the  |>eople  of  the 
United  States  have  in  part  been  founded. 

The  problems  with  which  you  have  re- 
solved to  deal  were  never  more  urgent.  No 
American  citizen  who  believes  In  our  democ. 
racy  or  who  is  moved  by  compassion  for  the 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  wholly  Innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  who  have  suf- 
fered, and  who  are  still  suffering,  the  effects 
of  the  crudest  tragedy  of  which  we  can 
conceive,  could  fall  to  express  to  you  his 
hope  that  you  will  achieve  the  utmost  meas- 
ure of  success  In  your  present  endeavors,  and 
do  that  which  lives  within  his  power  to  be 
of  service  to  the  cause  to  which  you  are 
dedicated. 

I  do  not  believe  you  have  asked  me  to 
come  to  speak  to  you  merely  in  order  that  I 
limit  myself  to  generalities  or  to  mere  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  of  support.  The 
times  in  which  we  live  are  far  too  critical, 
and  the  objectives  which  we  all  are  seeking 
are  far  too  pressing  In  their  Immediate  sig- 
nificance lor  that  to  be  permissible.  The 
safety  of  our  country's  institutions,  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  great  numbers  of  htunan 
beings  overseas  who  are  presently  homeless 
and  destitute,  and  the  welfare  and  future 
peace  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  no 
slight  extent  dependent  upon  the  Just  and 
rapid  solution  of  the  problems  which  are 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  here 
tonight. 

It  Is,  therefore.  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
this  should  be  a  moment  for  evasion  or  for 
the  attempted  palliation  of  fimdamental 
Issues. 

We  know  that  In  some  parts  of  this  country 
of  ours  discrimination  against  some  of  Amer- 
ica's ablest,  most  loyal,  and  most  useful  citi- 
zens Is  not  only  being  practiced  assiduously, 
but  is  unfortunately  still  Increasing.     Wa 
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tine — In  the  concoction  of  which  I  regret  to       Jewish   people   in   Europe   who   wish   to  go       imfalterlng  determination  to  see  that  Juatloa 
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imployment  may  be  I mwwrt lately 
But  from  the  larger  viewpoint,  it 
the  salutary  force  of  American 
itself  that  can  permanently 
iniquitous  mmamatf  tram  am 
ifollcy.    For.  thank  Ood.  It  to  tin- 
every  aspect.     It  has  Its  origins 
and  dlaer*dlted  past  of  an  older 
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truly  aald  that  our  generation 
I  aiMratloo.    We  have  suffered  dl- 
Intlmate  peraoiuU  Uvea  from  th* 
the    two    world    wars    through 
of  ua  have  lived.    There  has  t>een 
Dore    deplorabi*    consequence 
that,  bacata*  at  the  contlnu- 
In  the  moral  atnicttire  of 
the  spiritual  valua*  and  the 
by  whIA  our  west- 
so  oft*n  gtild*d  s*em 
1  nigh  vanlahad.    It  to  only  a 
>na  ago,  becat—  of  the  atrodtlaa 
Turkish   da^ottan    upon    th* 
hrigarla  that  CWadatooa  ralaed 
of  th*  ■ntlah  pKipl*  to  a  f  ever 
and  the  course  of  ■rttWi  policy 
*  hanged.    Little  mor*  than  a  dec- 
Lhe    Ai— iilaii    maaaacr**    pro- 
tb*  Am*rleaB  aa  weQ  as  th* 
The   wave   of    IndlgBatlon 
spread    tbroughoot    w*at*iu 
It  least  saved  the  Uvea  of  many 
( itherwtoe  have  baaa  slaughtered, 
past  10  yeara  «•  ha5)«  witnessed 
mas*  murtler*  which  the  world 
We  have  seen  the  atrocious 
n  eold  Mood  at  nearly  6.000.000 
I  urn.  wo— an.  and  tfilldren.    The 
«(  It  aB  alaggwi  th*  Imaglna- 
too  often  th*  etdeaa  that  were 
the  war.  or  during  the  earlier 
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y*ars  cf  th*  war.  to  Ull  the  American  people 
of  the  crimes  that  were  being  perpetrated 
wer*  heard  with  apathy  or  Incredulity.  Tet 
today,  when  the  scope  of  these  atrocities  hn* 
been  ottclally  diacloeed.  when  those  chiefly 
reapooalbl*  have  at  length  been  juaUy  pun- 
iahed,  ee«n  when  photographic  evidence  haa 
been  widely  dtotrtbuted.  there  are  but  few 
signs  cf  that  popular  moral  revulsion  froa 
which  alone  can  spring  the  asstirance  that 
the  Air;ertcan  people  will.  In  fact,  never  Cigala 
permit  such  things  to  ooc\ir 

It  wiis  not  long  ago.  when  I  was  In  a  rlty 
of  our  own  Middle  West  where  doctunentary 
Alms  showing  s  small  part  of  what  had  ae- 
tuaOy  taken  place  had  been  prnented.  that: 
I  was  met  by  the  .assertion  on  the  part  of' 
several  of  the  leading  citlaens  of  thai  com- 
munity that  thto  was  all  largely  propaganda 
and  that  It  was  well  known  that  the  tni* 
facu  bad  been  deliberately  and  groesly  dts- 
tart*d.  Aaaartlons  such  as  these  are  almoat 
Mtentlral  with  thoae  reported  to  have  bren 
made  by  the  many  Oaonana  to  whom  th* 
same  proofs  had  been  dlaalaead. 

And  It  to.  unfortunaMy.  In  a  like  spirit 
of  Individual  aloofness  that  so  many  of  ua 
here  in  the  United  States  today  are  vlewl 
the  continued  confinement  in  the  concen« 
tratlou  camps  for  displaced  persons  In  cen-^ 
tral  Kurope  of  th*  survivors  of  Hitlers  masa 
Uquldatlona.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  mtl- 
Uun  men.  vomen.  and  children,  all  that  ar* 
now  left  of  those  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  who  had  proved  themselves  to  be  such 
valuable  cltlzeus  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
have  new  been  confined  for  more  than  S 
years.  There  sre  aeverai  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  living  In  constant 
fear  and  in  utter  destitution  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope. In  their  vast  majority  th«y  ar*  unwlll- 
log  to  return  to  the  booiea  of  tbalr  origin. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  not  wishing  to  go 
back  to  sc«ns8  of  the  most  bitter  tragedyt 
It  to  easy  for  us  to  say  that  the  world  of  th* 
future  which  ere.  as  a  nation,  have  fought 
to  craate.  must  guaranta*  to  every  Individ- 
ual a  life  secure  from  fear  and  free  from  any 
form  of  discrimination.  Tet  you  and  I  real- 
ise that  theae  r*fug**a  know  that  It  will  ba 
long  befor*  the  vlrua  of  anttoemltlsm  la 
eradicated  from  th*  nMntallty  of  a  majority 
of  the  populations  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  aitd  that  theae  survivors  would  hsv* 
scant  ItksUhood  d\iring  thalr  llfatha*  cf  find- 
ing peace  or  happlneaa  or  aconoaale  aaeurity 
In  the  countrlca  whare  they  were  bom. 

It  would  hae*  a**m  logical  that  the  people* 
of  the  western  democracies,  and  particularly 
the  people  of  the  United  Statee.  would  hav* 
felt  It  a  primary  obligation  to  provide  the** 
unhappy  survivors  with  an  Immediate  op- 
portunlty  to  obtain  new  homes  In  lands 
across  th*  Maa  where  they  would  be  aasured 
of  UbartJT  aad  of  phyalcal  and  of  economic 
security,  aad  that  ovary  st«p  should  hav* 
been  takaa  to  ap**d  th*  proos*s  for  their  re- 
moval. Tet  raoet  of  the  tmfortunates  ara 
still  immured.  They  are  Increaalngly  tmcer- 
taln  as  to  whether  they  will  have  even 
enough  food  and  cinthfg  to  see  them 
through  the  coming  aMMtfea.  But.  what  to 
worst  of  all.  thay  ar*  becoming  bereft  of  all 
hope  that  new  and  safe  homes  will  ever  b* 
made  svallable  to  them.  The  plight  of  thee* 
Jewtah  refugees  to  a  blot  upon  the  consclenc* 
of  thto  Nation,  lliatr  fate  must  became  a 
matter  of  Immadlato  concern  to  the  people 
of  tb*  Unlt*d  atat*a.  We.  as  a  nation. 
ahouid  never  permit  oinaelves  to  forget, 
any  more  than  the  peoplee  of  the  other 
weatam  deaoocracles  should  permit  them- 
s*le«a  to  forget,  that  w*  all  bear  our  com- 
mon share  of  reaponalbUlty  for  having 
permitted  th*  dev^opment  of  ooodltkms  In 
the  so-callad  dvUlaad  world  m  a  raault  of 
which  th«*e  peopi*  aia  haaB*taaa  and  bope- 
leaa  today,  and  aa  a  raault  of  which  th*  great 
majority  of  their  fellows  died  at  the  hands 
of  BlUer's  executioners. 
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tine— In  the  concoction  of  which  I  regret  to 
aay  representatives  of  thto  Government  par- 
ttctpatart — which  was  one  of  th*  sorriest 
UatoBtles  of  a  Jiut  solution  which  can  well 
be  imagined.  Such  a  project  would  not  only 
have  rendered  it  altogether  Impossible  for 
the  Jewtoh  i>eople  in  Palestine  ever  to  offer 
new  homes  there  to  the  refugees  of  Europe. 
would  not  only  have  prevented  them  from 
ever  establtohlng  any  independent  or  autono- 
mous government,  or  of  ever  developing 
any  prosperous  economy,  but  it  would  have 
subordinated  them  for  all  time  to  come  to 
whatever  policies  future  British  governments 
might  decide  to  adopt.  And  since  this  proj- 
ect was  rejected,  and  later  officially  dto- 
clalmed  in  Washington,  we  have  seen  the 
constant  gowth  of  repression  and  of  terror- 
tom  in  Palestine.  We  cannot  extenuate  the 
crimes  of  the  terrorists.  But  crimes  such  as 
theirs  are  bred  by  rank  Injustice,  by  martial 
law,  and  by  mrilltary  retaliation,  and  by  the 
execution  In  the  sacred  name  of  justice  of 
men  who  are  struggling  to  be  free,  and  to 
secure  liberty  and  safety  for  the  persecuted 
members  of  their  race. 

Now.  after  3  years  of  sterile  procrastina- 
tion, the  Brittoh  Government  has  at  last 
been  compelled  to  submit  the  problem  of 
Palestine  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Is  once  more  given  the 
opportunity  for  leadership  In  a  rig;ateo\u 
cause.  It  cannot  only  now  regain  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  prestige  which  It  has 
sacrificed  by  the  course  which  it  has  pursued 
with  respect  to  Palestine  during  the  past  2 
years,  but  it  can  vastly  enhance  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  Itself,  if  it  wUI  only 
take  the  steps  which  It  can  take  to  make  cer- 
tain that,  when  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  United 
Nations  are  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  Its  regular  session  next  autumn,  those 
recommendations  represent  a  plan  for  a  just 
and  permanent  settlement,  and  that  final 
action  be  taken  upon  them  by  the  Assembly 
before  the  end  of  that  session. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  thto  year  of  1947 
come  to  Its  end  without  a  final  settlement. 
We  cannot  agree  that  the  Brittoh  Government 
should  onre  more  refuse  to  acquiesce  In  the 
dectolons  which  may  be  reached.  For  the 
problem  of  Palestine,  we  must  recognize,  to  no 
longer  merely  a  question  of  justice  to  the 
Jews.  It  has  also  become  a  question  fraught 
with  grave  consequences  to  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace.  For  however  much  Mr.  Bevln 
may  lightheartedly  brush  to  one  side  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  continuation  of  extoting  con- 
ditions in  Palestine  would  endanger  world 
peace,  there  are  few  objective  observers  of  the 
International  scene  of  today  who  can  share 
his  levity  in  that  regard. 

The  bitterness  of  spirit  which  Brittoh  policy 
has  engendered,  the  opportunities  for  the 
growth  of  a  blind  and  exaggerated  form  of 
Arab  nationaltom  which  British  evasions  and 
procrastinations  have  afforded,  the  refusal  of 
our  own  Government  to  play  any  responsible 
or  authoritative  part  In  the  shaping  of  events 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  have  all 
contributed  to  making  it  Improbable  that 
that  kind  of  a  solution  for  Palestine  which, 
from  the  broader  perspective,  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  redound  to  the  common  benefit 
of  the  Jewtoh  people  as  well  as  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Near  East,  can  now  be  achieved. 
I,  myself,  however  reluctantly,  am  forced 
to  the  belief  that  the  only  kind  of  solution 
which  today  to  practicable,  which  will  to 
some  extent  recognize  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jewish  residents  of  Palestine, 
and  which  can  afford  the  immediate  hope 
of  resettlement  to  the  refugees  in  Europe, 
to  some  form  of  partition. 

But  no  form  of  partition  would  be  accept- 
able, or  even  conceivable,  unless  it  allotted  to 
the  Jews  an  area  within  Palestine  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  homes  for  all  of  the 


Jewish  people  in  Europe  who  wish  to  go 
ther*;  unless  the  areas  to  be  placed  under 
Jewtoh  sovereignty  were  contiguous,  rathw 
than  gerrymandered,  as  In  the  iniquitous 
partition  proposal  of  last  autumn;  unless 
such  territory  comprised  the  major  exten- 
sion of  the  sea  coast,  and  unless  it  contained 
the  whole  of  the  Negev,  so  that  such  develop- 
ment projects  as  that  of  Dr.  Lowdermllk 
for  the  creation  of  a  Jordan  Valley  Au- 
thc»-ity  could  be  carried  out.. 

That  to  clearly  the  minimum  objective. 
But  in  event  that  to  achieved,  the  present 
and  future  residents  of  the  Jewtoh  Com- 
monwealth of  Palestine  wotild  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  create  their  own  democratic 
government,  to  control  immigration  a^  they 
themselves  might  determine,  and  to  build 
up  with  the  same  amazing  success  which 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  settlers  a 
prosperous  national  economy  through  which 
the  living  standards  of  the  whole  region 
would  soon  be  raised.  We  would  then  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that,  after  the  stresses 
of  the  moment  had  passed,  some  form  of 
commercial  and  financial  collaboration,  and 
some  form  of  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  entire 
Near  Eastern  area  might  be  found  between 
the  new  Jewtoh  state  of  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries  of  the  Arab  world. 

If  such  a  solution  to  found  tc:  the  Palestine 
problem  by  the  United  Nations  next  autumn, 
the  contention  will  presumably  be  advanced 
by  Great  Britain  that  she  to  no  longer  In  a 
position  to  accept  the  financial  and  military 
burdens  which  that  solution  would  Impose 
upon  her.  Should  that  prove  to  be  the  case, 
you  may  remember  that  the  provisions  of 
article  10«  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
are  sufficiently  ample  In  their  scop*  to  make 
It  possible  for  these  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens to  be  Jointly  shared  by  the  major 
powers,  for  so  long  a  time  as  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
of  the  Inhabitante  of  Palestine,  or  xmtll  such 
time  as  the  United  Nations  Iteelf  is  compe- 
tent to  take  over  these  obligations. 

It  to  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  I  believe 
the  need  to  find  a  Jtut,  a  constructive,  and 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem has  become  an  urgent  challenge  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  capacity  of  their 
Government  for  enlightened  leadership. 

If  such  a  solution  can  be  found  thto  year. 
we  will  be  justified  In  the  belief  that  we  may 
yet  avert  a  spiritual  and  physical  break-down 
of  the  Inmates  of  the  displaced  persons 
camps.  For  to  them  It  would  mean  that  a 
sure  salvation  was  at  last  at  hand.  If  such 
a  solution  to  found  we  must  be  realtotlc 
enough  to  recognize  that  It  will  be  more 
probable  that  the  bars  to  Immigration  In  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  In 
others  of  the  less  densely  populated  regions 
of  the  earth,  will  be  more  rapidly  let  down, 
and  that  the  narrowly  selfish  fears  with 
which  communities  are  obsessed  when  they 
are  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  give  shelter  to  great  numbers  of  desti- 
tute persons  will  thereby  be  dissipated. 

But  In  the  broader  sense,  if  such  a  solu- 
tion to  found.  It  must  necessarily  prove  to 
be  a  bulwark  for  our  own  democracy.  For, 
If  the  future  safety  and  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation  depends,  as  it  mtut,  upon  the  creation 
of  an  international  order  Instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  justice,  and  through  which  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  of  expression  are  in  reality 
guaranteed  to  all  peoples,  justice  must  at  last 
be  done  to  the  Jewish  people  who,  above  all 
others,  have  been  the  most  bitterly  afflicted 
In  the  htotory  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  the  United  Statee,  by  a  re- 
newed consecration  of  thenaselves  to  the 
preservation  in  their  own  land  of  those  hu- 
man liberties  which  have  made  of  thto 
country  the  hope  of  humanity,  and  by  an 


unfaltering  determination  to  see  that  Juatlea 
and  freedom  are  now  at  last  given  to  th***. 
who  have  long  bean  opprsaaad  and  who  hav* 

greatly  suffered,  can  hasten  the  reign  of 
peace  and  help  to  bring  to  pass  that  fra* 
world  order  for  which  they  believe  their 
victory  was  won. 


Statement  bjr  Senator  Myeri  on  Interior 
Department  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21K  1947 

Mr.   MYERS.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions regarding  H.  R.  3123,  the  Interior 
Department  appropriation  bill,  lor  the 
fiscal  yeai'  ending  June  30,  1948. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

I  know  of  your  desire  to  make  drastic 
cuts  In  Federal  expenditures,  but  I  alao  know 
that  none  of  the  members  of  thto  aubc<»a- 
mtttee  would  consciously  seek  to  make  those 
economies  at  the  rtok  of  our  national  econ- 
omy or  of  lives  or  health  or  safety  of  our 
people  or  of  the  fundamental  obligation  of 
any  government — particularly  our  Govern- 
ment— which  to  to  encourage.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  raising  of  the  standards  of  all 
cltlEens. 

That  to  why  I  am  here  today.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  committee  will  not  stutain  cuts 
merely  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  with 
complete  dtoregard  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment affected  by  such  cuts. 

In  passing,  for  I  am  not  here  to  testify  to- 
day on  thto  aspect  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
of  Senators  and  governors  and  citizens  gen- 
erally of  the  great  western  suwas  of  the  coun- 
try in  seeking  to  maintain  efficient  speed  of 
operation  of  their  reclamation  projects,  and 
if  this  committee  takes  action,  as  I  hc^  It 
will,  to  restore  funds  for  thto  purpose,  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  support  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Much  as  I  and  my  constituents  in 
Pennsylvania  desire  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment costs,  we  do  not  want  thto  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  self-Uquidat- 
Ing,  wealth-producing  projects  of  reclama- 
tion which,  by  increasing  naticmal  wealth, 
income,  and  opportunity,  help  all  America 
and  thus  help  Pennsylvania  too. 

My  main  purpose  here  today,  however,  la 
to  discuss  H.  R.  3133  in  terms  of  what  It 
means  directly  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  tha  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  direct  and  sizable  stake  in 
tlxe  enactment  of  an  appropriation  bill  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. In  that  respect,  it  to  vital  to  th* 
entire  country,  which  depends  upon  Penn- 
sylvania for  many  of  the  most  basic  of  in- 
dustrial products,  that  Pennsylvania  indus- 
try be  enabled  to  operate  efficiently  and  with 
whatever  asstotance  to  necessary  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  research  and  in  other 
fields. 

I  don't  think  thto  commltte*  would  for 
a  moment  look  favorably  upon  Oov«mment 
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^coiKMyiy"  which  would  put  hobble*  on  pro- 
of  PvnniylTmnta'i  »teel  or  oo«l  or 
oU  or  aDoTs  or  other  b«atc  commodl- 
to  the  entire  economy  of  the  Culted 
And  yet.  a  rvviaw  ol  aom*  of  tb* 
functioha  which  would  be  aSactad  wart  thla 
bUl  to  ^ecom*  law  in  tu  praaant  form,  aa  It 
by  the  Bouae.  conTlncea  me  the 
of  H.  R.  3133  would  be  a  aeiioua 
the  economy  of  Pcnnaylvaiita.  and. 
of  tiM  wiMla  Nation,  bacauaa  of 
▼anio'a  atatua  aa  pcrhapa  tho  donU 

of  *«enttal  Induatrtal  BOada. 
want  tu  point  out  In  ireater  detail, 
of  tba  runctkma  of  iba  Intarlor  Da« 
t  in  which  tha  Stata  of  Pannaylvania 
Utlofoat  actuoUjr  oe«ur  U\  P*nu< 
Mt  MMny  of  tlMM  do.    Por   in* 
ilM  Intorlor   Daparlmrut 
taw  Mttttttaa  tn  FtlUburgh 
ralalad   tn  a«a«l    pn^iuetloo  ■  thara 
oitd  ihay  »r«   vary   imiMrtftuw  > 
UlWrWtr  UaparimaiU  4taa«)van  fiNi* 
f«>klng  t>o«U  aitd  iMin  «kr«  rvaafvaa  lit 
(oria  i4  tha  ouuntry,  ftir  litatiMtao,  ma 
lalMtll  IM  iMPHlMloa  Ht  fitu* 
lu  HlUlmUlll  MMI  UtdMairy. 
Miy    raaaarrh    hi    Ml    rvMivarv,    lit 
uf  MtywMr*   in   tha   VnlMd 
la  vit«Uy  hMdrUMl  to  ihal  r«tl«m 
Mid  of  na*r1iy  Utataa  whith 
M    luhrieatln«    mi    u\    <he 
MU  ptmiit  Mird  PMMyiTottU  oil 
MTMlli  MMi  raaaorth.  in- 
that  at  Vyanklin.  Pa.,  where  a  aMoil 
Itch  haa  baan  doiuf  maciuAcani  work 
hava  lU  bitdgat  cut  about   In  half, 
falae    acottomy.    baca 
tha   oU    thla  raoaorch 
I  fut  of  tba  ground. 
aeoMMoy  Is  evident,  too.  in  the  IfouM 
In    eliminating    the    Ground    Water 
of   the   Oeological   Surrey.     I   ven- 
Ooramment  navea  enough  In  water 
a  period  of  ya«rs  at  Just  one  in- 
In  Pannsylranla,  the  PhiUdrlphia 
'  'ard.  aa  a  raault  of  functions  of  thi« 
to  more  than  poy  lor  the  entire  cost 
ground   wotor  program   nationally. 
t  means  in  doUan  and  centa  to  in- 
la  incalculable. 

I  want  to  take  up  aoane  Items  of  the 
•pacific    detail,    particularly    from 
Penns])lT«nla  stoadpotnts. 


LAOOOATOOT 


Thmp  Is  ooa  mattar  In  thla  bUl  relatlnfc  to 

voly  la  Pauaaylvonla  which 

•o  talM  «p  Boar.    It  la  eoeavad  by  utle 

7t  aa  the  bill  waa 

la  entitled  "Surplua 

Basclaaion."    I  am  aaklag  to  hava 

entire  uUe  strlekan  from  tha  bill. 

an  appsoprloOoa  of  •450.000 
year  by  tha 
Praaldent  for  tbo 
eqviptdent  of  an  Anthradta  ■msoicIi  Labo- 
ratory ^ndcr  tha  Boreaa  of  Mlaaa.   Aa  the  bill 
this  appnipriatlon   would    ba 
Into  ttao  TlOMiioj. 
If  thit  provlaloo  la  retained  In  tha  bill,  the 
Anthra^ta  Baaaoreh  Labonttory   authorteed 
In   Public   Law   il2.   Seventy- 
Oongraaa.  In  December  1041.  i 
the    war.    would    be 
Of 

•  ■olai—  oMtpitlBn  which  it 
for  tka  Oni^raaa  to 


r«»pturaa 
Lkst 


ai  ands. 


at  I 

bar era  a 

It.    There 

UMBoadfor 

of 

comedy  of  arrora  with 

wHU  1«— re- 


tl* 


foUofWlacMiaMMkpt  by  a  member 
Ho«M  AppvoplnMona  Committee   to 
project  located  within  his  own  dta- 


Briefly,  the  background  story  la  thlsv 
the  I930's  the  anthracite  Industry  ol 
sylvania — and  It  is  an  industry  to  all 
c«l  purpoaca  confined  to  Pennsylvanl 
a  very,  vary  alok  ladoatry.    UnemploymonI 
the  nortboaatam  araa  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  coal  depoelta  arc  located  was 
above  the  national  average.    So  daaperata  1 
work  were  the  akllled  decp-mlna  eoal  ml 
of  thla  araa  that  they  took  matters  into 
own  handa  and  began  thetr  own  little 
holes  which  they  worked  singly  or  In 

Coal  bootlegging— una uthorlaad  mlnli 
coal  un  land  owned  by  or  claimed  by  the 
contpanlea  and  In  back  jarda  and  In  Any 
)y  spot  where  a  aooHl  of  «Dal  .uight  be  rt 
ably  cloaa  to  the  turf  ace -bacama  a 
If  Ulagal.  Industry  in  the  anthrarita 
Thla  c\>«l  waa  paddlad  fiv  whwtaver  It 
biing  Mid  althuugh  halplng  to  sustain 
and  suui  fitr  tha  niinar  and  his  tamllfj 
alao  runtrlbuved  tu  a  further  d«terlorg| 
Of  (he  marhel  ti»r  lUt  IttflllinNte  o<wi 
«»l»erM(iM'*      A  vlClMli  girel*  dovelitpr.i 
lh»  tnthe«  being  fiftii  to  Uy  dIT  ii>   >• 
iiMtra  itf  iheir  siBBltVtM  he«Kvt*i 
luri.  tha  dcpi-MMM  W\*\  uf  pvt 
»ln  ilM  nrsMc  Nnptiutut  of  iiu 


iMMTt, 

Tm  I 


men  thai  wtra  laid  of  ai  the  m| 
ihereupttit  in  many  rn«e«  iheiniielvM  U 
to   b«M><leg«lng   and   this   added    |tr 
rut  further  into  tha  market  nf  the 
mines,  whirh  wtra  then   forrtd   to  lay 
mora  minara  and  thua  this  rtrria  cnni 
and  got  moro 

reached  a  stag|HlBt  ptOJtMIIW  of  6,(1 
terns  a  year. 

BTorts    to   end    bootlegging    by    legal 
forceful  methods  failed  bacat»e  there 
little    aentlmsnt    among    law    tnfore 
ofllcials  or  Jurlea  to  punish  a  man  for 
the  only  thing  ha  knew  how  to  do  in 
to  buy  food  for  his  family.    The  only 
the  skilled  miner  knew  how  to  do  or 
opportunity    to    do    in    those    days    wi 
mine  coal. 

The  plight  of  the  anthracite  reffkm! 
PennsylvanlA  became  so  dramatic  that 
dent  Rooaevelt  early  In  hla  admlnistrat 
the  suggestion  of  Congress,  appohated  a 
mission  to  inveaUgata  ways  and  mr ana 
tmprovlag  ecokomlc  ccodltlons  in  lie 
thradts  areas.  One  of  the  recommendat 
of  this  commission  was  the  ertabliahi 
of  a  laboratory  to  develop  and  in  v  est! 
new  and  extendod  uses  for  snthraclte. 
aid  the  industry  in  creation  of  better 
ulquaa  of  mining  anthracite  so  as  to 
down  the  cost  of  the  fuel  and  aid  It  to 
tain  and  even  expand  Its  markets. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  ant 
although  ouce  on*  of  tba  major  souroao] 
aU  fuel  In  the  Unltod  Stataa  and  Imi 
la  many  induatrlal  proccsaaa.  Is  now 
aaelualvaly  a  doiaaatic  fuel  for  heating 
But  avan  ao.   eaatcrn  Pennsyli 
of  the  easteru  seaboard  am 
thia  fuel.    Waahlngl 
snd  aparuaent  houaaa  aad  pubUc 
for  Uistanoe.  were  provided  with  thla 
durlag  tbo  war  wbcn  there  were   p<Tt 
crlaaa  lu   the  supply  of   many  oibcx   ft 
Tbere  waa  no  criala  In  hard-coal  aupply. 
Tba  war.  of  courae.  brought  a  great 
vlvai  ta  the  laval  of  aooaoaale  ncidliiL 

a  of  Um 
But  anthi 
a   mlUkm    Pet 
directly    or    Indirectly 
future,  may  again 

afforta. 
are  substantial,  are  iflpMMSd  by  tba 
eat    aaslatsnca   of 
aa  raprsaantad  ta 
Aa  I  aaid.  tba  a| 
tbo  OOngraaa  laat  yaor.   It 
Bod  la  the  enabling  JagHlalliai.   that 
laboratory  ba  built  In  the  anthradto  on 
Ptnnsylvsnls.     Naturally,    there 
competition  aaMaf  the  various  sreiu  «bl 
extend  over  10  ooaatMa  for  the  location , 


left  to  the  discretion 

ne  Interior  to  select  a 

were   not   only  stig- 

^  localities,  but  were.  In 

|charge  to  the  Oovem- 

of  three  representing 

United  Mine  Work- 

ibllc.  the  latter  repre- 

Hculty   member   of   the 

flvanln,   finally  recom- 

be  built  In  Raileton. 

Me  It  was  jiist  about  In 

Iter  of  tba   anthracite 

sites  war*,  of  course. 

Acting  on  the  recom- 

rial  committee,  how 

laatgnatad  Raalaton  aa 

I  waa  a  great  \i|M<ogr  on 
itrteu  whlob  klso  had 
la 

rsnsertpt  of  the  \inwp 
^ller  the  De^rtntent  la 
SedUtoly  BOUiMI  fey  « 
|lfl  )uat  IMMRW  «  Niaill* 
^rtt|uiati«ii(s  Oummltiaa 
n  ubiigaia  any  of  the 
llory  until  tha  Hotisr 
fllUea  Itivaottfatad  lite 
liKniioii  of  iha  labora- 
mrrMm»>»  I*  M  mrniber 
tmrnt  (ubcommiittf  uf 
Ktions   Cnmmlttoo,   his 
t)tild  warrant  mora  tban 
It.     I  underatand  there 
|ng  to  the  same  tlTect 
As  a  result  I  under- 
lone  on  tbt  laboratory 
iture  of  these  warnings 
of  Congress  in  exceed- 
is  insof  sr  as  the  Biueau 
iterlor  Department  are 

le  House  disclosed  ex- 
|the  part  of  one  of  the 
»rs  In  seeking  to  estab- 

Qlltlcal  plot  to  locate 
llstrlct  other  than  his. 
^ved.  I  have  no  knowl- 

Jor  Senator  from  Penn- 

of  only  six  Democrsts 

I  Pennsylvania,  I  should 

had  been  Involved  in 

Id   have   known   some- 

jrere  made  laat  year  by 
ce  aud  other  groups  in 
enlist  my  aid  In  hav- 
ibllshed  In  one  or  an- 
l.  but  I  can  truthfully 
ad  a  finger  to  aid  any 
or  sertlnnal  group  lu 
^y  located. 

sbout  Is  that  there  be 

^t  It  be  located  iu  the 

pnnsylvanla. 

ler  to  run  interference 

lu    thU   contest,   the 

Committee  this  yea- 

ppropriaUon  and  then 

amount  of  oMioey 

that  the  laboratory  be 

(veo.  Pa. 

ked  a  storm  of  protest 

sly  designated  aa  the 

Ippropriatkm  was  sub- 

|er.  the  Appropriations 

perstaaded  the  Rulaa 

jlnts  of  order  In  the 

•rauaded  tbe  Botise  to 

|vote  on  tbe  floor. 

Bht  raised  statB  oon- 

this  appropriation 

u  to  alioklnau  tbs 

fy    was    suddsnly    ap- 

cn  aU  right  had  tbs 

tbe  raacisslQii  feature 

>ut  it  refused  to  do  so, 

appropriation  has  boen 

<wed  saving  of  g4A0.- 

It    examples    of    false 
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economy  I  have  seen  in  Congress  for  soma 
time. 

I  should  ilka  to  read  you  a  atatement 
made  by  the  Federal  Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
mission in  its  report  of  April  1943: 

"Since  1933,  $109,338,000  has  been  spent 
for  Work  Projects  Administration  and  $143.- 
434.000  for  other  types  of  public  assistance  in 
the  five  important  anthracite  countiea.  This 
amounts  over  the  period  to  $268  per  capita. 
as  compared  with  only  $183  per  capita  for 
the  reat  of  Pennsylvania  and  $143  per  capita 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  Decem- 
ber 1941,  10.7  percent  of  the  population  of 
theae  countiea  waa  on  public  aaslstanoe  or 
Work  Projects  Admlnlatratlon  m  compared 
with  S.I  percent  for  tha  raat  of  Pennsylvania. 
Together  with  Civilian  Oouaervatlon  Corps 
$nd  National  Youth  Administration  funds, 
total  rtllaf  ax)>endlturMi  since  1933  appoaeh 
Mie*il)lrd  of  a  bllllun  dollars.  Tha  radaral 
Oovtrnmenl  hM  a  inajut  iittarett  In  roduc< 
tng  Iheat  dUprou^Mrtuuiata  ralitf  oosu  In  ih« 
guihr«QU«  »rea  by  a  poaitiva  lung*tarm  ap- 
MOMh  lu  ih«  •(Ktnuinic  and  auclal  rah$biu> 
Mtton  n(  the  araa  Thla  would  be  far  ItNui 
coaily  than  tupiKkiUng  $  largt  parmaiti'iii 
)HipuUllon  on  rallat " 

I  h»yf  betore  nta  $  ialair$m  from  M$rtin 
P,  Kanntdy,  pr«$(dtnt  of  the  dcranton  Chain- 
bar  of  Oommtroo  at  Scrantun,  Pa.,  urging 
rf«tor*tton  of  thu  laboratory  and  rtportlng 
that  thart  are  how  60,000  unemployed  In  the 
anthracite  region  of  Psnniylvanla.  Oentle* 
man,  thla  Is  an  ftstounding  total,  tt  repre- 
senu  the  oontractlon  of  the  anthracite  In- 
dustry over  a  period  of  years,  and  toreahadowa 
vast  unemployment  and  suffering — and  ex- 
pense to  SUte  and  national  funds— unless 
this  area  can  be  revived. 

Now  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  anthracite  area  of  Pennsylvania  are 
not  listlessly  and  unconcernedly  sitting  by 
and  waiting  for  the  Federal  Oovernment  or 
the  State  government  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
Ttiey  are  doing  aomethlng — something  dra- 
matic— about  their  economic  poaltlon. 

Communities  throughout  the  area  are 
making  determined  efforts  to  diversify  their 
industrial  pattern,  bring  in  new  businesses 
and  new  industries,  provide  and  stimulate 
employment,  and  otherwise  contribute  to 
better  economic  conditions.  The  people  of 
Scranton  and  vicinity,  for  Instance — psirticu- 
larly  the  chamber  of  commerce,  whose  presi- 
dent I  have  Jtist  quoted — raised  thovisands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  locally  from  rich 
and  poor  alike  to  buy  surplus  war  planU 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  sell  or 
rent  them — at  a  loss  if  necessary — to  indt»- 
triee  which  would  tise  them  in  peacetime. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Plain  Speaker, 
newspaper,  of  Hazleton.  Pa.,  In  another 
cotmty.  showing  what  the  people  of  that 
community  have  done  and  are  doing  in  eco- 
nomic self-help.  Nearly  three  solid  pages  of 
small  type  are  devoted  to  listing  the  names 
of  Haaleton-area  residents  who  contributed 
stmis  ranging  from  10  cents  to  $20,000  each 
to  a  fund  to  bring  new  Industry  to  the  com- 
munity. IU  first  great  achievement  was  to 
•land"  the  location  in  that  area  of  an  Electric 
Auto-Llte  Co.  Thla  Is  a  remRrkable  example 
of  real  Americans  courageously  attacking 
the  problems  of  their  own  economic  future 
with  hard-earned  dollars  and  great  determi- 
nation. 

The  anthracite  industry  Itself,  meanwhile. 
Is  budgeting  a  good  share  of  lU  Income  to 
reaearch  In  the  development  of  new  auto- 
matic burning  equipment  for  anthracite  and 
has  great  hopes  in  the  success  of  this  project, 
which  should  help  to  put  anthracite  on  a 
comi>etlttve  level  from  the  so-called  conven- 
ience of  \iae  sundpolnt  with  any  other  fuel. 
There  Is  one  point  I  want  to  make  about 
this  anthracite  area  which  I  believe  requires 
making.  That  is  thst  labor  and  industry 
In  the  anthracite  area  have  learned  over 
many  years  to  get  along  together.  While 
nearly  all  the  other  mines  of  the  Nation  are 


now  under  Government  control  and  opera- 
tion, the  anthracite  mines  remain  completely 
free  enterprise  because  management  and 
labor  were  able  to  agree  on  working  contracts 
without  the  need  few  Government  interven- 
tion. Management  and  labor  together  in  the 
anthracite  area  realize  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion for  their  own  survival. 

The  beet  witnees  to  this  would  be  a  coal- 
Industry  official.  The  Shenandoah  General 
Mine  Board,  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  recently  sent 
me  this  statement: 

"Anthracite  mine  workers  are  aware  of  the 
problenu  facing  the  hard-coal  Industry,  they 
have  a  aplendld  working  reoord  as  far  as  sua- 
penaioiw  are  concerned,  taalng  only  43  days 
over  a  ao-year  period,  and  are  under  good 
leMlerahlp  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  In  dtatrtcta  l,  7,  and  9.  That's  the 
opinion  of  C.  M.  Dodaon,  president  of  0.  M, 
Dodson  Ooa)  Oo„  of  Bethlehem,  as  expressed 
In  the  Armi  weekly  huUetln  to  the  trade, 

"The  following  apptMtd  In  $  roeent  l$$u« 
which  li  ie)f*exn)«nftiorf  1 

"*A  alory  which  ncodii  hgdly  to  h$  told 
tn  behftir  of  anthr$clte  developed  In  the 
riniree  tit  $  conyere«llon  In  our  odlcea  the 
iiiher  Kftarnnon,  We  wert  dls«Ui$ln|  $ 
variety  of  things,  Including  the  r$oenl  1T> 
day  toituminovia  luipenslon,  and  our  visitor, 
i  local  newspaper  editor,  asked  thli  qucctlon ! 

** '  "liactly  what  l*  the  record  of  itrikee  in 
Mithracltet  I  recall  the  suspension  of  I  or  • 
days  last  June  and  a  !•  or  l>day  lay-off  In 
IMa."  he  said,  "but  tell  me  the  hard-coal 
facts  about  strlkee  prior  to  that." 

"  'Well,  that  was  a  poasr.  Ws  hsmmed  a 
bit  and  hawed  soms  more  and  said  ws'd  better 
consult  the  record,  although  our  Impreaalon 
was  there  had  been  trouble  every  3  or  8 
yeara  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Here's 
whst  ws  found: 

"  'We  discovered  there  had  been  a  total 
of  only  43  days  lost  through  industry-wide 
strikes  or  stispenslons  in  the  last  20  years — 
an  average  of  slightly  more  than  3  days  a 
year  since  1936.  Further  study  of  the  rec- 
ords revealed  that  this  "time  off"  was  more 
than  made  up  by  the  anthracite  miners  hav- 
ing given  up  their  vacations  throtighout  all 
the  war  years  and  in  1946.  and  having  worked 
all  29  days  In  February  1944. 

"  "The  two  decades  prior  to  1926  reveal  a 
quite  different  story,  It  Is  true,  for  from 
1906  to  1926  a  total  of  443  days  were  lost 
through  Industry-wide  strikes,  or  an  average 
of  33  days'  production  per  year.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  anthracite's  record  in  more  re- 
cent times  has  been  unusually  good. 

"  "This  is  something,  we  think,  which  re- 
tailers and  others  In  the  industry  shotild 
know  and  which  the  general  public  most 
definitely  should  be  told.  Anthracite,  being 
coal,  has  suffered  In  consumer  estimation, 
and  the  best  friends  of  anthracite — those  of 
tis  in  the  business — fall  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic with  the  really  good  record  of  our  in- 
dustry In  the  labor  field.  (How  many  other 
industries  have  a  better  record?) 

"  'We,  for  one,  are  pleased  thst  the  an- 
thracite miners  were  not  emotionally  stsm- 
peded  into  sympathy  action  in  the  recent 
bituminous  suspension.  Under  good  leader- 
ship in  districts  1,  7,  and  9  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  hard-coal  miners  went  about 
their  btislness.  except  for  a  brief  flare-up  by 
a  small  minority. 

"  'There  seems  to  be  a  growing  realization 
among  anthracite  miners  that  the  Indtutry 
faces  serious  competition,  that  prodtictlon 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  the  men  them- 
aelvea  have  considerable  responsibility  in 
helping  protect  the  Indtistry  and  Its  market. 
We  believe  anthracite  miners  are  doing  a(»ne 
serious  thinking  about  their  future.  The 
rest  of  us  in  the  Industry,  including  retell 
dealers  who  are  In  direct  contact  with  the 
consuming  public,  might  do  well  do  realise 
more  consciously  that  anthracite  haa  been 
the  dependable  fuel  in  more  ways  than  are 


contemplated   by  reference  to  Its  btirning 
qualities. 

"  'C.  M.  DoDsoN.  President.' 

*'6henandoah  Genxbal  Murz  Boabo. 
"Josxra  Machxtlskt.  President. 
"Waltes  yiKMsn.  Secretary." 

STNTRKTIC  LIOtHD  rtJSLS 

On  this  Item.  I  am  undoubtedly  going  to 
surprise  some  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
who  are  membera  of  thia  subcommittee  by 
stating  flatly  that  I  do  not  now  Intend  to 
oppoee  the  $3,000,000  cut  enforced  by  the 
Houae  In  thla  Bureau  of  Mlnee  activity.  Some 
of  my  frlenda  on  the  subcommittee  have  ac- 
cuaed  me  from  time  to  time  of  realating 
any  and  all  budget  cute  merely  on  principle. 
That  la  not  a  fair  accuaatlon.  I  have  etated 
many  timee  that  I  an\  agreeable  to  cutting 
the  budget  wherever  It  la  eafe  to  do  ao,  and 
apparently  thla  aeems  to  be  stich  an  Instance. 

I  Min  nut  sure  uf  that  fact,  but  at  leaat 
I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  frtim  tha  De« 
IMtrtment  data  sulAclent  tu  cumpel  me  to 
oppoee  thla  cut,  The  cut  aeems  to  he  of  ft 
technical  nature,  Invtilvtnf  contract  author!* 
Rati(M),  hut  I  have  no  dirtol  evidence  of  im* 
mediate  damage  to  the  loni-range  program 
of  eynthetic  liquid  rue)  development,  I  hope 
that  Is  tntrrect,  If  t  am  wron|->if  the  Mouse 
was  wrong  in  making  thli  cut— then  the  re- 
sults ihotild  show  ihemeelv$$  reaaonably  soon 
and  It  will  be  time  to  demand  correction. 

I  am,  however,  vitally  intereeted  in  the 
iucoees  of  this  program  of  reeearoh  in  tyn- 
thetio  liquid  fuels,  particularly  because  of 
developments  In  connection  with  It  within 
my  State.  The  Bureau  of  Mlnee  is  develop- 
ing a  laboratory  in.  and  a  pilot  plant  near, 
Pltuburgh  for  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  from  Pennsylvania  coals,  tising  two  dif- 
ferent processes.  There  Is  work  also  being 
d'Mie  by  the  Bureau  both  st  Pittsburgh  and 
at  Morgan  town,  W.  Va.,  on  gasifleation  of 
coal.  Theae  are  very  significant  programs  for 
the  future  of  coal — and  for  the  futvire  of  the 
gas  and  gasoline  supply.  So  successful  have 
researchers  been  in  producing  gas  and  liquid 
fuels  from  coal  that  the  Pittsburgh  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Co.  is  now  launched  on  a  great 
commercial  venture  into  this  same  field,  hav- 
ing announced  Its  intention  of  building  a 
pilot  plant  at  Library,  Pa.,  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  $130,000,000  plant  later  also 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  indicates 
great  things  for  coal's  futiu-e.  The  procees 
the  private  concern  will  use  la  one  on  which 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  long  been  engaged 
in  research,  and  much  of  the  Bureau's  work 
on  catalysts,  reaction  conditions,  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  products  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  private  industry  to  assist  In  develop- 
ing the  commercial  processes.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  Federal 
research. 

As  I  said,  I  have  not  been  convinced  thst 
the  $2,000,000  cut  by  the  Hovise  will  be 
serious.  It  may  well  be.  Deficiency  ap- 
propriations may  be  required  to  keep  the 
work  going.  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
draw  out  the  Bureau  in  complete  detail  <mi 
this  matter  so  that  we  can  all  be  sure  about 
this  cut.  It  seems  to  mean  largely  a  Jug- 
gling of  the  Bureau's  funds  and  the  elim- 
ination of  emergency  reserves.  But  X  am 
asstired  the  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
gram, at  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere,  will  con- 
tinue, and  on  that  assurance  I  do  not  now 
oppoee  the  reduction. 

However,  in  making  this  $3,000,000  cut. 
the  House  reduced  from  $140,000  to  $100,000 
the  amount  available  for  thU  program  in 
the  home  ofllce — in  headquarters— in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  for  personal  services 
here  in  coordinstlng  the  nstional  program, 
and  I  think  thst  Is  a  big  mistake.  This 
small  sum  may  well  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  of  a  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  program  because  the  staff  of 
technical  experu  needed  for  eSecUve  direc- 
tion  will   IM   materially   reduced  when   tt 
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iMMsd    b«    ■irMiitlMaatf.    t 

o(   thia  eompMatlTvly   p4e«Tun« 

ott  Am  •*•  nrvwnsATioita 

TbA  turn  In  Um  Butmu  of  Mlnct  bud|«t 
WM  r  Nhietd   by  th«  Houm  by  $337 .000  or 
than  •  third.   lMTta«  •879.000.     This 
ly.   In   R*iiiMylTUkla.  a  cut 
a<  the  PranUin.  P*..  tmmrch 
Qt  1M»  Butmu  Irom  MO.OOO  to  about 
tm  tiM  praaent  fiaeal  yaar.  Uila  uf- 
flea  h^  hud  tSLtOO  to  apand. 

moaay  It  haa  baaa  apandlng  wall.    I 

MurltfMT  ttac  aecapUd  taadanlUp  of 

all    lubrteatinc 

i  ttaa  world.    It 

toka 

ta 

at  ilptana  of  banrala  of  oU  to  Amaiica  for 
ber  maitafff  aaiabUatunaot.  bar 
»»• 

ttaa  oU  from 
•a  wan  aa  valu* 
abi*  that.  Ilka  many  other  natural  raaowreaa. 
U  waf  csploliad  with  llttla  rafwd  tor  Uta 
Tha  guahar  pffo<Ma<tou  from  tlMaa 
a  drawn  off  and  tbaw  wall  aftar  wdl 
Mlnaad  with  mUUona  ot  barrala  of 
oil  lait  wra— aanil  In  tba  aarlh. 

know  banar  now  aai  wa  ara  goinc  back 

M  out 


to    thtt 

at  tb4  aartb. 


tutur  I 


I 


lay  t»  IM  It 

of 

*■  patrolaum 
•  t  Pranklln  la  provtdtnc  tba  balp 
tora— «n<l  tbay  ara  tefaly  omOI  op- 
nMd    to  gai   «Ma  oM   o«t   af   tba 


My  IJM.- 
ara  f«w  Mg 

falloih  In  tba  foup. 

In  *ha  S  yaara  tba  prtrolatnn  fl»td 
baa  uparatad  at  rrankltn.  tha  •mall 
ongii  aiij  of  ats  angina  ara  bat  aspandad  tbia 
f>  BttM  anglnaara.  baa  ptcducad  tanglbia 
•  MOdaal  coat,  ra- 
te Mrma  of  tba  addad  oU 
tbay^bava  hclpad  to  prorlda  ua  with  durtng 
tha  i«r.  Although  Congraaa  laat  J9mt  au- 
tborb  »d  employment  of  14  aagtaaara  ea  tbla 
pro]ai  t.  and  although  tha  Sbraau  la  trying 
to  An  1  auflclent  quallflad  man  to  tartag  It  up 
to  ftt  I  atraoftb.  tka  c«l  wida  by  tba  Booaa 
te  tb  ■  bOI  wovM  teaaa  a  faductkn  of  force. 
I  am  informed,  to  the  miflneen  and  one  clerk. 
kt  aaaalMa  aeooony?  I  mlitat  potat 
o«l  %k  ttdi  gomaimaa  that  tba  ooa  pana  In 
aiitlra  Ooofraaa  wb»  ow>  ttmjmn  be- 

JOi.  appaand  be- 
to  urge,  noi  a  cut 
In  tb|i  Item,  but  aUowMa  of  tba  coaiplote 


had  hoped  to  aatabUah  a  aub- 
at  aradford.  Pa.,  to  engage   In 
recoaery  atwdlaa  of  water-flooding 
■owever.  ahould  this  Bouae  cut 
I  am  aura  thia  committee  would 
not  allow  it  to  atand — thla  »ubafBoe  caunut 


of  the  Bureau'a  — W|illaliiiiiiiita  In 
wlUila  tbopaat  few  yaoM  waa 
'^'■Inpad  witb  tb«  aid  of 
In  gaa  drive  oparattau. 
_  tkm  Sowing  of  oU  rrom  atrlpper 
Orlgtoaliy  Intandad  only  to  raplaca 
equipment,  wbleb  waa  aearca  dor- 
It  la  now  abowtng  piiantoa  of 
oil  tban  waa  foraerty  pro- 


weUa. 


_    County  waa  on  the 

«  being  ab—gBwid  a  yaara  ago.  but 

of  tba  aid  of  tba  Bureau'a  Ptaaklln 

ta  proTkllng  scienttnc   know-how  ou 


tba  new  princtplr.  tha  proiBrtiBB  ra< 
aubetantlatly,  opbmlln( 
and  tha  oparalor  ta  now  ( 
N  More  wallf  on  thta  aama  l« 
of  now.  there  are  wuan  tban  100 
nearby   areaa.   I   aaa  tetanbad.   using 


thla  and  otbar  BaMi  an  dally 
tba  Bwaau'a  help  In  cbangtng  over 
new  natbod. 

When  wa  recall  that  In  ItaS  tba  ret 
proved  reeervee  of  crude  oil  In  the 
vanta-New    Torfc-Waol    ▼Irgtnia 
eetimatad    at    ISOMOOOO    barrelM 
410 4100.000  barrala  have  actually  been 
out  of  Iba  0WdBd  tbara  since   tlien. 
of  proved  n 
wa  can   readily  aae   that 
rogrees.   provtded   largely 
Mlnee  Bureau,  has  given  us  more  than 
of  oil  we  never  t» 
I  fit  yeara  age.    It  la  knn«-n  now  tlMt  j 
i    barrels    exist 
Appalachian  regloa. 
Baaaarvb  baa  0ean  ua  that  extra 
Oan  we.  then.  Ignore  the  vattie  of 
In  tbla  field  when  «e  ta  the  United 
and.  aa  a  natiw  of  fact,  all  nations, 
a  world-wtda  SMMb  for  more  and 
la  UM  aaaao  way  Ibat  tba  ou- 

-to  Pennsylvania  Mbd  tbe  Nation. 
aakurai-gas  taveatlgaUoaa  of  the 
alao  Important  to  aiy  State  and  to  ail 
Fanaaylvania  piodticea  even  today 
dous  quantltiee  of  naturmi  gas.  and 
la  vttaily   needed  ta   tba  ataal  and 
teduatrtea  of  tba  waalara  port  of 
vanla.     I  want  to  aaa  tha  Mtaea  Butmw  j 
DUtted  to  contlaiaa  ita  natural- 
gaUooa  baeanae  wa  do  aet  produce  aa 
gaa  In  Feanaylvanla  aa  we  aaad.    Tba 

winter,  aa  a  omMv  af  fadt,| 

laplw  lafga  sblpnaeau  of   tboj 

other  BlaMB.    Thla  bill  m  it  now  i 

I  aa  afraid,  etirtail  if  not  kill 

I  of  tbaaa  Importaat  taveeti 


OIL  Awa  aaa 

llie  Oil  aad  Oaa  Division  in  the 
tary's  OOce.  baa  alao  been  cut  by  the 
in  thla  raae  from  tMIJOO  to  IIM.OOO. 

I  think  this  li  tha  pooreat  kind  uf 
ooiy,  beaatm  It  raaana  throwing  oi 
tba  eomptlattoa  of  vital  stallatlea 
eoordinatton  of  Aawrtea'a  patalaum 
try  tato  a  coheelve  pattern     Tti^  oit 
Oaa  DIvlBlon.  whteb  la  tba  only  •K'-nt 
lurve  for  tbe  aatabllHhment  of  a  untf 
tlonal   petroleum  policy,   muat  be 
with  the  funda  with  which  to  operate. 
give  thla  agency  merely  a  email 
tbe  amount  It  actually  needs  even  to 
the  "Hot  Oir*  Act  aad  to  amputate  all 
other  funcuona  would  bo.  I  believe,  an 
spnnaible  abuaa  of  the  appropruting 
without  regard  to  our  eeooomy  or  to| 
national    defenae.     I    aak    tha 
raatorad. 

aCWS   aATXTT 

I  am  very  pleaeed  that  the  House 
mittee  made  no  elashee  Into  this  im| 
work  and  I  hope  tbe  Sanato  coHHBitt 
alBllarly  not  aaak  to  radoea  tbeaa  ettAl 
prlatleaa.    Along  the  same  llaas.   I 
note  the  fact  that  gl06iX)0  for   sr 
InvectlKatlona  propoead  by  tha  Btn  ^-et 
weathered  the  ecoauxay  atona  ta  tha 
aad  will  do  likowlM.  I  Bap  a.  In  the 
Tbla   fund  Baaana  tbo  ooaatrucUoa 
of  aaw  ■MboaUoal  ■""'pg 
it.  ladtidlag  a  aoval  ooal  planer 
crad  orlglBally  la  Oanaany.    Plood- 
tlOB  eoatrol  studiaa  under  Uxim 
bawa  dimaaad  bUUona  of  gallaoa  of  wat 
IM  podlB  aoparatad  by  banlara  from 
■Unaa.    Tba  Bureau  la  aaaklog  to  det 
If  tbaaa  barrlars  ara  adequate  to  previ 
tuxa  dlaaatar. 


Tbe  cut  ta  thla  Item  waa  from  gSM.! 
•309.2t3      It  doesn't  sound  very  Impo* 


ae  seeming  utilmportanca 
kding.  especially  If  wa  are 

lomy.    One  of  the  pur- 

for  raaoareb  tn  lowMtag 
3«rml  Oovanunent  of  the 
knoa  and  raplaoement  of 

equipment.  Thla  work 
^,000.000   of   Oovemmant 

equipment.     How  much 

^pproprtotlon  aava  tw.  sa 

It  get  okaet  Bgtwea.  but 

|h  ss  110.000.000  a  yenr. 

i  of  that  would  juatify  the 

Wot  only  the  Oovem- 

|.  too.  sharea  In  the  dlvl- 

ch.  and  It  is  only  a 

I'a   actlvttlea   under   fble 

would  mean  a  one-tMrd 

Included  by  the  Budget 
testing  fuels  U  a  vitally 
for  Pennaylvanla  steel, 
through  If  this  cut  U 

Item  was  for  faS.OOO  for 
aent  of  coking  practices. 

I  have  been  done  In  Pltte- 
blU  kills  thU  program 

It  the  lignite  gaalllcatlon 

Pteka.  If.  Dak.,  will  have 

Diwt  for  testing  fuels  Is 

It.  ta  developing  high 

Ite.  could  help  nuite- 

ta  the  development 

king  lowar-grada  iron  .ore 

to  raplaca  tbe  high- 

ily  depleting  ta  thp 

M  wa  are  with  the 

kusttag  of  our  high-grade 

I  think  It  vitally  im- 

Pennsylvania  but  to  the 

ahead  and  develop  a 

KAaca  Aim  riLor  piawt 

Ines.  I  want  to  p<.lnt  out 

of  s  cut  of  •1.000.000— 

1.000 — ta  metallurgical 

Ku  has  under  way  aa  ex- 

[the  uae  of  off-grada  ores 

It   preecnt  orea  If  the 

>ntlng  ffeographle  and 

lion  of  the  Iron  and  steel 

thu  work.  It  Initiated 
im  In  the  ferrometallur- 
^ttaburgh  and  pilot  plant 
at  Johnstown.  Pa..  Ra- 
Imle.  Wyo.    The  Laiiainte 
3uld  have  to  doee  down 
Itlon  cut.  and  the  Pltt.i- 
^d.nmrntal  studlea  would 
This.  I  believe.  Is  pixsr 
nerlca  has  been  bleaned 
1th  such  an  abtindaiice 
that  I  am  afraid  too 
soma  Members  of  Ccn- 
ngs  for  granted  and  re- 
danger  of  depletion, 
(rating  pUot  planU  for 
domestic  orea  of  au:h 
1  fortunately  scarce,  lil- 
Jckel.  chromium,  vana- 
It.  Utanium,  and  ao  on. 
close  down  completely 
1.  aiMl  antimony  plants 
those  producing  nickel. 
Can  we  afford  tha^? 
It  be  asked  bare:  Xa  the 
pith  private  antorprlaa  in 
iwer  is  "No."    Tbe  Bu- 
whlch  would  now 
icaliy.  began  ta  1M3  to 
ily    electrolytic    man- 
kpable  of  being  sttbatl- 
a  variety  of  steels  and 
from  low-grade  ores. 
Licceasful.  a  commercial    i 
I  Knofxvilie.  Tbnn.,  which 
capacity  of  4,000,000 
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pounds  per  year.  Steel  produoers  In  Penn- 
sylvania. I  might  say.  Uke  a  greater  portion 
of  the  output  of  thU  plant  than  do  thoae  of 
any  other  SUte.  Onoe  lU  work  was  shown 
to  be  commercially  practical  and  uaatul,  tha 
Bureau  withdrew  from  Its  mangaaaaa  metal 
production  and  It  la  tumtag  to  new  prob- 
lems—that is.  If  Congraaa  will  let  It  do  so. 

mVHIIOATION   or   DOMKSnC   MINZaAL  DKPosrrs 

If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  will- 
tag  '.o  allow  a  &0-percent  curtailment  in 
mineral  explorations  ta  the  United  States  at 
this  stage  of  our  history,  following  the  ter- 
rific rate  at  which  we  used  up  our  minerals 
during  the  war.  I  will  be.  Indeed,  surprised 
and  amaaed.  Tet  that  Is  about  what  the 
House  h-s  proposed  in  its  cut  ta  this  Item 
from  •1.600.000  to  •800.000. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  go  into  detail 
ta  this  matter  before  this  subcommittee, 
compoeed  as  It  Is  of  so  many  Senators  vitally 
concerned  with  our  future  metal  needs.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say.  however,  that  in  Pennsylvania, 
slone.  tbe  Bureau  had  intended  drilling  In 
four  counties  for  lead  and  zinc,  which  we 
know  Is  critical,  and  In  another  county  for 
copper.  As  for  copper,  we  all  recall  a  few 
weeks  ago.  when  the  copper  tariff  moratorluih 
bin  was  before  us.  how  industries  throughout 
our  States  deluged  us  with  requests  for  pas- 
sa^  of  this  measure  in  the  hopes  It  would  en- 
courage marketing  here  of  foreign  copper. 
Time  will  tell  whether  this  expedient  will 
bring  substantial  relief.  But  In  the  mean- 
time, any  efforte  to  find  more  copper  In  the 
United  States  should  certainly  be  encouraged. 

The  Pennsylvania  copper  drilling  project, 
which  would  probably  be  abandoned  under 
this  fund  cut,  was  scheduled  to  take  place  In 
Montgomery  County.  Lead  and  xinc  explora- 
tions are  under  way  In  Lancaster  County  and 
«'ere  supposed  to  start  In  Chester,  Ducks,  and 
Blalr  Counties,  where  these  meuls  previously 
were  mined  many  years  ago.  The  Lancaster 
operation  will  probably  be  limited  substan- 
tially and  the  other  three.  I  am  Informed, 
will  be  abandoned  unless  sufficient  funds  are 
made  available. 

prrrsBtTBCH  station,  bubxau  or  MiNxa 

The  House  cut  here  of  35  percent  from 
•300.000  to  •150.000  hlU  at  one  of  the  most 
Important  coal  research  centers  of  the  world. 
Ite  work  deals  with  fundamentals  of  coal 
eooiposltlon  and  production,  mintag  methods 
and  safety,  coal  cleaning  and  preparation. 
coal  carbonisation,  utilization  efficiency  and 
so  on. 

It  has  been  doing  outetending  work  on 
smoke  abatement  and  on  coal  technology 
generally.  It  Is  now  seeking  methods  of  pro- 
viding the  steel  tadustry  with  suitable  coking 
coal  from  Oreene  County  and  elsewhere  now 
that  the  Pittsburgh  bed  In  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland Counties,  the  greatest  source  of 
coking  coal  in  the  world,  is  becomtag  de- 
pleted. 

I  ask  the  restoration  of  this  gSO.OOO  cut 
and  I  know  western  Pennsylvania  industry 
Joins  me  in  that  request. 

XCONOMICS   or    MINEXAL    INDtTSTVIES 

I  am  sure  the  mining  industry  will  be  able 
to  put  up  a  sufficiently  convincing  argument 
to  show  this  committee  the  need  for  restora- 
tlon  of  the  cut  made  by  the  House  of  •678,- 
000  representing  the  elimination  completely 
of  bituminous-coal  statistics  gathering  and 
compilation.  This  cut  would  end  a  func- 
tion which  has  been  carried  on  for  10  years 
and  which  has,  I  can  testify,  saved  this  coun- 
try Immeasurable  hardship  and  dislocation 
In  the  past.  It  is  not  only  the  mtaing  In- 
dustry, but  all  industry  which  uses  coal, 
and  thus,  the  Nation  generally,  which  bene- 
fit from  this  work.  To  know  where  our  coal 
Is.  and  what  kind  of  coal  and  how  much  is 
.  available  Is  vitel  to  an  tadustrial  Nation  like 
ours  which  depends  upon  that  co«d. 

Coal  Is  still  a  critical  material.  I  might  say. 
particularly  In  vler  of  the  needs  of  suffering 


millions  abroad  whoae  needs  will  require  us 
to  ship  slxable  amounte  of  this  fuel  for 
relief  purpoaaa  and  for  tha  raatoratlon  of 
economlea  wrecked  by  long  yean  of  war. 
It  is  vlUl.  I  repeat,  that  we  know  at  all 
timea  how  much  coal  Is  on  hand  and  where 
it  is  located  and  what  qualities  are  repre- 
sented. The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  the  only 
agency,  public  or  private,  which  can  com- 
pile that  date  In  useful  and  accurate  form. 

OaOtTNO-WATEX  INVXSTIGATIONS,  CXOLOCICAL 
STTXVXT 

Stopping  this  activity,  as  proposed  by  tha 
House,  at  a  so-called  saving  ol  •845,000  is 
another  example  of  irresponsible  "economy" 
at  the  expense  f  normal,  traditional,  neces- 
sary functions  of  Government.  The  House 
committee,  ta  ite  wisdom,  has  proclaimed  that 
this  work  is  "not  Justified"  and  should  be 
done  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shall  we  leave  weather  fore- 
casttag  to  the  States?  This  proposal  is  no 
lees  nonsensical. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  the  trataed 
manpower — which  the  States  do  not — and 
the  equipment — which  the  States  do  not — 
to  do  a  vast  research  Job  with  little  expense. 
In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  this  function 
costs  tbe  Federal  Government  only  about 
$15,000  a  year — I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure 
before  me — but  the  SUte  matches  It  dollar 
for  dollar  and  together  this  sum  renresente 
the  totel  worktag  capital  on  a  job  which 
saves  the  Federal  Government  untold  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  water  coste  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard  alone. 

In  addition,  the  service  provides  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  and  industries  with  scientific 
data  on  underground  water  which  la  of  vital 
importance. 

Stopping  the  program  now  would  bring 
to  an  abrupt  end  studies  which  have  been 
going  on  since  1931  on  water-level  fluctua- 
tions in  observation  wells,  studies  essential 
in  predicting  future  availability  of  ground 
water.  In  recent  years  the  service  has  aided 
numerous  communities  In  Pennsylvania  to 
obtein  essential  ciata  on  their  own  ground- 
water supplies.  A  major  cooperative  pro- 
gram Is  now  under  way  with  Philadelphia 
and  another  with  PitUburgh.  Both  would 
stop. 

The  Philadelphia  Planntag  Commission  has 
urged  me  to  enlist  the  committee's  aid  in 
restoring  the  appropriation,  polnttag  out 
that  without  the  essential  date  the  city 
would  be  handicapped  enormously  in  com- 
pletion of  plans  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Philadelphia  and  ite  metropolitan 
area.  The  study  now  under  way,  this  com- 
mission taforms  me,  will  be  extremely  valu- 
able to  Industries  seeking  locations  In  or 
near  Philadelphia,  Industries  which  require 
ground  water  for  numerous  reasons,  chiefly 
tavolvtag  chemical  content  of  the  water. 

Should  this  work  end  now,  the  Philadel- 
phia commission  reporte,  the  money  the  city 
has  already  spent  ta  behalf  of  the  work 
would  be  money  thrown  away  since  no  other 
agency  existe  to  do  the  technical  work. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I  am 
sure,  already  know  of  the  importence  of 
the  ground -water  work  of  their  own  Stetes, 
and,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  on  the 
necessity  for  restoration  of  thla  very  modest 
appropriation,  modest  to  terms  of  the  valu- 
able services  It  brings  to  all  of  our  people, 
and  particularly  to  tadustry  and  to  tex-sup- 
ported  agencies. 

May  I  say  ta  conclusion,  after  this  very 
lengthy  presentetion,  that  I  was  amazed  to 
find,  to  looking  into  the  matters  in  this 
bill  which  I  have  discussed,  bow  very  diverse 
and  importent  are  many  little-known  func- 
tions of  the  Government  ta  our  own  States. 

The  action  of  the  House  committee  ta 
cutttog  the  Interior  Department  ftmds  so 
substentially  has  brought  home  to  me,  and 
I  think  to  many  Senators,  the  real  service 
we  do  receive  from  a  host  of  Federal  agencies 
providing  technical  and  research  assistance, 


agencies  which  go  about  tlielr  work  quietly 
and  unostentetlously  and  which  wa  seldom 
appreciate  until  we  are  on  the  verge  of  hav- 
ing their  functions  eliminated. 


Speech  of  T.  Rnii  Hill  at  Banqael  of 
Southern  States  Indastrial  Coancil, 
Washiofton,  D.  C,  April  30, 1947 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23. 1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  address, 
which  I  commend  to  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country; 

THS  SOUTH  AS  I  KKOW  IT 

(By  T.  Russ  HUl) 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  South- 
ern States  Industrial  Council,  ladles,  and 
gentlsmen:  It  would  be  relatively  easy  to 
spend  all  of  the  allotted  time  reciting  ste- 
tistlcs  to  prove  how  well  the  South  has  done 
on  her  own  since  she  was  left  absolutely  des- 
titute some  eighty-odd  years  ago.  Not  only 
was  she  destitute,  she  was  oppressed.  H«' 
accompllshmente  in  that  short  period  of  time 
are  a  glorious  chapter  ta  the  Nation's  history. 
When  the  attitude  of  today's  prostrate  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  considered,  the  story  of 
the  South's  rise  tekes  on  new  luster.  The 
European  nations  are  dazedly  begging 
crumbs  from  others'  tables.  The  South  In 
her  darkest  hoiur  never  begged  or  winced. 
She  has  come  far  under  her  own  power.  The 
spirit  that  made  that  poeslble  cannot  be  put 
on  a  stetistlcal  chart.  She  has  done  well 
and  will  do  better,  and  she  has  the  bratas 
and  courage  with  which  to  do  it  on  her  own. 
Many  who  are  so  busily  engaged  in  trytog 
to  pass  laws  to  regulate  the  South  into  salva- 
tion should  drink  deeply  from  her  reservoirs 
of  Americanism  and  courage  and  gain 
strength  thereby  to  bolster  the  Nation 
against  a  lot  of  sophisticated  nonsense  that 
threatens  Ite  verities  and,  therefore.  Ite 
existence. 

The  beauty,  charm,  hospitality,  gentleness, 
and  valor  of  the  South  are  known  through- 
out the  world.  Ite  share  croppers,  gtm- 
powder  tempers,  and  Illiteracy  ratings  are 
almost  as  well  known.  The  South  means 
this  and  more  to  almost  everyone,  but  there 
are  other  characteristics  of  the  South  which 
are  more  important  to  the  Nation  at  this 
disturbing  moment.  Because  of  what  these 
elements  represent,  they  mean  more  to  na- 
tional security  than  anything  else  that  be- 
longs to  the  South  that  Is  known  to  me. 
This  is  Increasingly  true  ta  the  light  of  ctir- 
rent  conditions. 

Since  the  war  the  Nation  has  experienced 
a  discord  beyond  a  normal  expectency  for 
such  a  period.  The  people  have  turned  from 
fighting  their  enemies  to  quarreling  among 
themselves  and  with  their  friends.  The 
heroism  of  sacrifice  which  characterized  the 
war  effort  has  been  choked  out  by  the  grasp- 
ing of  greed.  The  workers  who  were  fused  by 
fear  are  engaged  in  conflicte  of  hate.  There 
are  ample  evidences  of  the  abuse  of  power 
by  labor  and  by  management,  while  power 
politics  has  reached  a  new  high  or  a  nev 
low  accordtog  to  the  potot  of  view.  Wage* 
and  prices  have  played  an  exaggerated  gam* 
of  leap  frog,  splrallng  tato  a  war  of  nervea 
under  the  threat  of  economic  revolution. 

These  and  other  eruptions  of  the  period 
have  Jangled  the  people  into  a  sense  of  Inse- 
curity, and  filled  them  with  forebodings  foi 
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ttMtr  fuiuiW.  In  many  Important  q\i«rt«n 
•  "wluit  i^^b*  uw"  aniUM*  piwatlt.  Tbto 
un«a>ln<M  la  fanned  by  Oto  ciMnit  affrae- 
ment  of  the  taMMag  mamamlmU  that  we  are 
111  a  boo  n  aptral  whl4  i  wUl  turn  Into  a  de- 
presalon  by  middle  or  late  summer.  Buyers' 
•trUua,  lieary  inventories,  industry's  prtctnc 
larfe  proAta,  labor  demanda, 
and  taxation  are  2-lDch.  front  page 
neva  MfbtaninK  In  their  implica- 
tions ant.  ttiarefore.  deTastatli^  in  the  re- 
action u  ;x>n  the  morale  of  the  people.  So 
much  sc  that  coostructtva  action  is  ham- 
pered ]  B  such  an  atmoapbara  It  la  dlAcult 
to  eatlm  Ue  and  correct  the  basic  cauaas  ot 


empbaala  is 
ita  of  aaeurtty. 


(ntpoooa.    Tba 
not  ttvai  lo  hMtfan 

bulwarki  against  the  avaUncbe  of  ruin  which 
Mime  for  )caatara  hear  roanng  duwn  upon  the 
people  et  rrylnf  varying  tiw%iu»  of  Injury  for 
all. 

Too  mkojr  praaant  oondlUona  asuai  only  be 
eonaMar^  aa  paralleling  thoae  of  i9ao.  On 
there  muat  be  a  1931.  if  not  a 
rhere  in  the  futtir*.  It  la  Incon- 
to  othars  that  ttaa  oounuy  could 
allow  Its  spinu  to  again  abto  to  tha  laral  al 
thia  belli  f .  Ttaa  Nation  pulled  up  sukea  and 
ran  for  the  cavaa  In  1039  when  Ju«t  such 
roars  aa  M«  now  being  heard  echoed  through 
iga  tnataad  at  gboat  bunting 
WMki  liiava  ttmmmt  tlM  tnnd  then  aa  it 
ta  :  M7-4t.  Beaa  aoaplately  discount- 
favorabla  condttlosi  of  Oovemment 
■rtTate  debt,  savings  accounu. 
la  circulation  In  the  Nation  today, 
Boa  to  MmOOB  tha  woiM'a  neada  now  as 
coasftral  to  Um  lata  taaaa— forgetting  all 
theaa  pli  la  faatova  «o«M  MOt  jWftlfJr  a  damag- 
ing rseai  alOB  !■  am  (incaiuiiij.  OtUy  a  reces- 
8ton  at  I  pbit  can  permit  It  to  happen.  Cer- 
tainly a  strengthening  of  spirit,  a  dllBcutt 
paoaaaa  l  laeauae  ot  the  oontrary  selling  beinc 
done,  w  II  prrvent  it. 

There  Is   no  clearer  example  o<  tbia  de- 
featlat  ittltude  than  the  fact  that  Is  found 
naeaaaar  r  to  d^end  the  American  system  at 
honia    aid   abroad.    The    fact    this   Nation 
puUad  t  ba  world  throu^  two  wars  in  90 
yaa— .  I  aanotelly   and    Induatrlally,   Is   evi- 
dently iverlooked.    Being  the  only  solvent 
world  pnrer  today,  and  In   the  process  of 
uodarwr  ting  and  actively  — «»Y*ng  the  re- 
haMlltal  km  of  that  world,  la  not  eonsldered 
as  basic  evidence  for  our  system — rather  an 
invltatlca  for  much  of  the  wcn-ld  to  take  a 
altoa  at    lemouacy      Until  late  years  people 
hava  ca  ittnoously  come  to  this  country  to 
get  awa;    from  their  systems  of  government 
and  to  I  et  a  chance  to  carve  out  their  own 
daaliBlai .    They  are  now  coming  to  tell  tis 
how  goc  g  ttaaaa  same  afataaas  ara  and  to 
ask  us  b  >  adopt  them.    Sotoa  among  ua  who 
sponaor  tba  eanaa  of  ttioaa  foreign  systems 
ars  good  sounding  boards  for  their  doctrines 
here  as  i  vU  as  abroad     Such  go  lecturing  to 
those  p»  >ple  on  the  fallaclea  ot  America  and 
her    lea<  ers.     Naturally    many    abroad    are 
aueeeptltle    to    such     preachments.     Being 
stripped  to  the  bone  It  la  aomethlng  of  s 
ooaaDtetiTn  to  And  that  a  land  they  regarded 
aa  aa  ta  ttinate  could  be  in  such  danger  ot 
gotng  topiseaa.    Thus  they  draw  away  from 
tt  not  aetnaUy  lining  up  against  ua. 
tr  her   leopie  get  the  facte  America  wUI  be 
too  ahrei  d.  too  sensible  to  come  up  with  the 
wrong    a  iswer    on    collectivism    under    any 
t  oeh  systama  ara  moon  baylngs  as 
far  as  mi  ^tarlal  worth  or  splrltiial  benefit  to 
ta  ctncemed.     They  cannot  match  ours 
ta  a  sin  ;le  department.     There   Is   nothing 
to  Of  to  them      Their  leading  exponent 
ra  put  her  stolen  machine  tools 
Into  MKc^asful  operatkm  because  at  the  poor 
It  that  alwaya  ehancteriaes  such 
Por  the  same  reason  poverty 
hunger  stalk  her  lands  ta  qtfte  of 
equipment    and    matartala    for- 
t|»  efltot  aodi  easMtltlons      America 
for  MKh  a  syatem .    She  has  one 
I  |taken  her  on  the  faat««t  run  of  ac- 
it    In    the    worlds    history.    It 


may  need  a  new  bearing  here  and  theiw 
some  othar  alight  overhauling,  but  it  Is 
tha  beat  foaamment  ever  conceived  by 
Recent  hlatory  strangthans  that  fact. 

When   tha  paopla  stop   llfitaning    to 
rattles,   mechanical   and   vocal,  and   get 
their  cauaaa.  the  Jitters  of  the  day  wlU 
way  to  hard  thinking  and  oonstructlva 
tion.     Laws  and  policies  of  expediency 
ba  stiparaeded   by  thoae  based  upon  fa 
Mode-n  man  Is  not  as  brilliant  as  he 
tends.     His    spontaneoua    and    crisis    Ji 
ment  Is.  therefore,  not  good  nor  condt 
to  the  continued  smooth  performance  of 
democracy    to   which    be    belonKn;    Ami 
needs   to   revalue   her   tap   mou   and 
take  the  offensive.     She  Is  entitled  on 
reeorrt  to  do  so.     A  defensive  role  does 
benefit    her   or   belong   to   her.     Nelthaffl 
■ueh   an   attlttida  good   for  one   world 
matter     what     the     boundarlea.     Redt 
Amarlca    to   tha   political    status    of    ut 
world  powers  would  mean  the  end  of 
fur    all    mankind    everywhere.     She 
contlnua  to  back   up  under   appeaaemei 
praaa   or   baoauaa   of    falae   conceptiona 
free  speech .    To  do  m  will  hasten  tha 
•trudlon  of  thoae  things  she  sacks  to 
There  will  then  be  no  consolation  in 
uring  the  extent  ot  the  losses  or  In  nnr 
regrete 

To  be  sure,  there  sre  many  underl] 
economic  causes  for  the  diatortad  condlt 
In  the  Nation.  The  chief  ones  lie  di 
than  wages,  prloaa.  production  or  oont 
Baeanaa  such  ara  not  obvtous  thay  are 
overlooked,  particularly  by  the  average 
sens,  which  are  most  of  us.  The  correct 
Is  not  too  dUBcult.  The  wUl  to  correet 
aontething  else.  Both  can  only  be 
ficlally  dlaeuaaad  here 

One  of  thsss  underlying  causes,  it 
to  me.  is  taxation.     The  basic  question 
not  be  whether  to  have  more  or  less 
tkm.     The    purpose    for    which    the    tax 
levied  and  what  the  money  will  accom| 
for  the  Nation  when  spent  for  that  pur 
Is   the   Important   thing.    Taaatlpn  of 
succe:«ful  individual  or  btalnaaa  to  pre 
for  tlie  unstKceesfui  Is  a  basic  plat^  in 
platfcirm  of  the  advocates  of  an  alterat 
of  otir  way  of  life:  that  to  nstuml.  becai 
that   practice  will  destroy   It      It   Is  a   ti 
edged  knife  of  annihilation  because  It 
atR>|a  smbltlon  in  one  and  encourages 
dtpince    in    the    other.     The    answer    Is 
indtcsnaa.  all  wards  of  the  state,  which 
tha  prijuaaa  haa  been  deprived  of  its 
fur  succor      That  to  what  Alexander 
was   warning  against    when    he   wrote 
ago.  "If  we  are  to  submit  absoKitely  to 
level  of  equality,  we  hsd  better  choose 
level  of  nobUlty.     I   like  equality   that 
vataa.  and  not  that  which  lowers  mHnklz 
Taxing  the  sutomoblle  buslnaaa  at  the 
ginning  of  the  century   to  keep  the   bt 
and  aagon   planta  going  would   have 
today':)  theorlee  in  operation  then,  sto^ 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  Nat 
When  taTstlnn  to  for  the  essential  fimc 
of  government  only,  without  the  extras, 
mocracy  will  be  relieved  of  Its  spasms. 

Ano'.her  to  mcney  manipulation;  selli 
bonds,  prmting  money,  taking  It.  and  sf 
Ing  it.  Such  processes  push  the  money  st 
ply  ahead  of  the  merchandise  it  can 
We  have  reached  that  stage  here.  With 
money  supply  now  of  aias.aoo.000.000.  hi; 
In  our  history  by  almost  •100  000.000.4 
It  Is  past  time  to  stop  the  printing  pr 
and  st-iiTt  paying  the  debt.  That  iiutsrr 
son  ot  the  South,  the  late  O.  Max  Oardns 
cried  out  against  thto  practice. 
words."  said  he.  "taxes,  borrowing,  and 
Ing  st4ind  as  silent  monuments  to  mi 
the  fall  and  decline  of  character,  credit. 
governmental  stability  In  every  hamlet. 
and  Sttita  throughout  the  length  and  br 
of  thto  liitlon." 

A  third  la  monopoly  of  labor  which  fo 
laborers  ont  of  their  jobs  st  the  whim 
an  hMluatry-wlde  union  csar.    Why  do 


ie  call  goes  out  from 
they  know  they  can- 
do  not.     Why  cannot 
In    many    tradasf 
[In    labor  la   not   wel- 
Thaaa   eondltlona 
lerefora  daatroy   Jobs. 
nlaad  minority, 
of  greed  for   power 
iws  written  primarily 
[The  freeing  of   labor 
deapoUers.  within  and 
intablllty  to  the  third 
inomlc  adjuatmauta 
|e  Nation  of  Ita  pcaa« 
ahop."    and    tha 
|rr  name,  the  "union 
iuman  llbartlas)    and 
)us  striking  must  ba 
and  not  the  light  of 
3r  or  Industry. 
lauflBoa.    Our  Congraaa 
led  about  a  labor  lav. 
re  tha  2  types  man- 
alone  can  solve  thto 
lau    prohibition    and 
problems.    England 
rikes  against  the  gov- 
seoondnry  suikes  and 
cat  atrikas  and  nrni 
^ticai  ooutributlona  by 
ring  financial  repot  te 
these  do  for  England? 
|not  Isw,  to  the  remedy, 
who  does  not  know 
[labor  matters  aa  well 
led    basic    corrections, 
ive  not  expressed  that 
secure  proper  eon- 
(actiou  will  come,  but 
le  plums  of    48  have 
it  could  be  a  bit  late. 
rase  the  spirit  of  the 
[South.     She   has   the 
)uted.    for   eitisenshlp 
That  to  what   the 
ind  I  am  grateful  to 
the  stands  at  this  per- 
le  is— solid.     Whether 
or  an  economic 
jrtant    In    the    battle 
the  elementary  tenets 
of  life  Is  much  more 
Ibutions  of  southern- 
years  to  the  continu- 
ill  not  be  completely 
The  South's  ratings 
?orles.  but  not  in  the 
of  democratic  dtl- 

ly  resort  to  lynchlngs. 

fclch  may  be  lower  or 

death-beating  in 

tt  the  polls  or  an  am- 

of  a  president  of  a 

>  some  so-called  more 

point   the  finger  of 

[One  day  even   these 

arise  of  a  revitallaad 

wUl    be    from    the 

to  a  greater  extent 

i)f   our   land,   are   the 

I  cord  in  the  fabric  of 

le  lack  of  that  cord 

Ijutlng  to  the  break- 

ar  people.    That  fall- 

the  "What's  the  use' 

Is  in  our  democratic 

easily    recognized. 

ard  of  glory,  spun  on 

which  there  can  be 

I  of  victory  on  the 

id  many  men  attest 

culture,  outlined  In 

alleges  and  libraries. 

[courses,  lectures  and 

rama,  to  an  equally 

lolden  cord  of  Indus- 

borld.  needs  no  statto- 

ktic  trestment.    It  to 
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enough  to  state  that  It  paid  for  the  first  two. 
But  the  platinum  cord  of  character,  particu- 
larly in  human  relations,  to  not  so  clearly 
defined.  It  to  almost  invisible.  Ite  weakness 
endangers  the  entire  fabric  of  democracy. 
Tlta  South,  aa  I  know  her,  embodies  the  ele- 
ments for  restoring  that  invisible  cord.  Ths 
three  cardinal  elements  necessary  to  produce 
that  cord  are  basic  with  her  people. 

The  southern  people  almost  universally 
practice  a  belief  In  Ood.  the  cornerstone  of 
damocracy,  and  the  chief  element  in  tha 
waaTlng  of  the  lost  cord  of  our  way  of  life. 
Freedom  of  speech  cannot  be  fotmd  where 
freedom  of  worship  does  not  extot.  In  fact, 
no  freedom  exists  without  this  belief  on  tha 
pajrt  of  the  people.  All  America  needs  to 
bear  and  heed  what  my  friend  Fred  Zader, 
of  Chrysler,  told  a  group  of  sclenttots  In  thto 
city  recently — that  the  Master  Mechanic  to 
needed.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  South  believe  that,  and  take  It  seriously. 
When  the  same  percentsge  of  the  rest  of  tha 
Nation  iMlleve  that  and  defend  it  without 
flinching  against  tha  blitzkrieg  of  tom,  athe- 
tom  from  any  quarter,  within  or  without,  tha 
lost  cord  of  character  will  begin  to  Uka 
ahape  and  peace  will  begin  to  settle  over 
our  land  and  then  the  world.  Long  ago  a 
historian  wrote  that  Ood  could  not  see  the 
South  lose  with  Stonewall  Jackson  praying 
for  It  so  He  had  to  Uke  Jackson.  The  South 
still  prays  to  the  same  Ood  who  never  let 
Jackson  lose  a  battle  and  who  cradled  him 
In  peace  In  the  thick  ol  the  battlefield. 
A  peace  that  enabled  him  to  mutter  with 
his  last  breath.  "Let  us  cross  over  the  river 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  That 
to  characteristic  of  the  South  as  I  know  It. 
The  fires  of  worship  burn  on  her  millions 
of  altars — enough  to  start  the  furnaces  for 
tempering  the  metal  of  character  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  southern  people  blindly  love  the  flag, 
another  required  element  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  lost  cord  of  the  American  way.  In  the 
South  to  the  only  county  In  the  Nation  from 
which  not  a  man  was  drafted  In  the  first 
war — every  eligible  male  volunteered.  Travel 
the  South  and  question  people  In  all  sta- 
tions and  activities.  You  will  not  find  one 
native  who  supports  or  believes  in  any  other 
form  of  government.  He  may  be  in  rags, 
but  the  flag  still  co«ars  him.  He  may  know 
nothing  of  the  Constitution,  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  budget,  or  one  world,  but  he  does  know 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  flag  and  will 
fight  for  It  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  He  belongs 
to  the  "whafs  right  with  America"  group 
and  refuses  to  Itoten  to  the  "whafs  wrong 
with  America"  deatructlonlsts. 

The  South  puts  heavy  emphasto  upon  the 
home,  basic  In  the  character  of  a  nation. 
She  to  often  assailed  for  living  in  the  past, 
for  being  reactionary,  for  clinging  too  long 
to  the  odor  of  Jasmine,  lavender,  and  old 
lace.  However,  no  face-lifting  has  been  able 
to  pull  her  away  from  the  cornerstone  of 
society,  the  home.  That  far  overshadows  the 
ridicule  often  thrown  at  hoop  skirts  or 
Prlnce-Albert-coat  ways,  especially  in  thto 
day  of  30-percent  divorce  rates  and  spiral  Ing 
Juvenile  delinquencies.  The  latter  are  eating 
away  at  the  Nation's  platinum  cord.  Never- 
theless nothing  very  serious  wUl  happen  to 
this  Nation  Internally  as  long  as  man's  castle 
is  his  home  and  so  regarded.  The  South  to 
the  bulwark  of  this  philosophy. 

Prom  the  pages  of  history  coimtless  other 
southerners,  so  schooled,  step  to  portray  the 
South  as  I  know  it  far  better  than  I  could 
ever  do.  Their  challenge  to  still  the  South's 
challenge  today.  It  rings  from  the  plains 
of  Texas  to  the  heart  of  Maryland.  Prom 
the  depths  of  hearts  stimulated  by  Justifiable 
pride  in  their  accomplish  menu  and  humbled 
by  divine  solicitude,  they  cry:  'Leave  us  our 
freedom  that  we  may  continue  to  carve  out 
our  own  destinies;  that  we  may  make  even 
greater  contributions  to  the  continuance  of 
thto  greatest  Nation  on  earth." 


OTerteas  Scrap  Estential  to  United  States 
Steel  Mills  so  Farm  Equipment  Can  Bo 
Made 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  23. 1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  Minnesota,  the  State  that  supplies 
the  steel  industry  of  this  Nation  with 
about  80  percent  of  its  iron  ore. 

The  last  two  wars  have  been  a  terrific 
strain  on  ore  resources,  and  we  must  an- 
ticipate  the  day  when  the  supply  of  high- 
grade  ore  will  be  gone.  For  that  reason 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
conserve  scrap  iron. 

There  are  millions  of  t(ms  of  scrap  iron 
scattered  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
in  the  south  Pacific.  The  United  States 
has  plenty  of  shipping  which  could  be 
used  to  bring  back  this  scrap  iron  to  be 
used  in  the  steel  industries.  The  Navy 
Department  is  in  process  of  investigating 
the  ways  and  means  of  returning  at  least 
a  part  of  this  scrap  to  the  United  States. 
Their  efforts  should  receive  the  support 
of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

Pollowing  is  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 
Metal  Reporter  of  May  15,  1947,  which 
graphically  portrays  the  need  for  effect- 
ive action  in  connection  with  the  return 
of  scrap  iron  to  the  United  States: 

OVXSSKAS    SCRAP    ESSENTIAL    FOX    ITNrrED    ETATSS 
STEEL  MILLS 

Charity  should  begin  at  home,  especially 
as  far  as  scrap  iron  Is  concerned. 

The  Philippine  Government  recently  an- 
nounced that  It  wUl  seU  1.000,000  tons  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel  to  the  highest  bidder  In 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  was  to  deliver  to  Manila, 
presumably  as  a  gift,  surplus  war  goods 
valued  at  $100,000,000,  but  either  through 
mishandling  or  pilferage  these  have  shrunk 
to  a  value  of  about  STS.OOO.OOO,  so  that  our 
Treasury  may  be  asked  to  fork  over  an  addi- 
tional $25,000,000  to  the  new  republic. 

What  to  the  connection  between  these  three 
seemingly  unrelated  items?  Simply  this.  At 
a  time  when  our  own  steel  mills  and  fovmd- 
rles  are  In  urgent  need  of  scrap,  when  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  other  Industries 
are  imable  to  operate  at  capacity  because  of 
a  steel  shortage,  our  Government  to  disposing 
of  vast  toimages  of  war  surplus  scrap  iron 
and  steel,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  In  turn 
are  reselling  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  It  to  not  surprto- 
Ing  that  Congressman  Habold  C.  Hagen  re- 
cently declared  In  the  House:  "I  was  arnaxed 
recently  to  discover  that  our  Government  to 
doing  little  ot  nothing  toward  returning  to 
thto  covmtry  the  scrap  steel  resulting  from 
the  war.  Thto  to  the  scrap  which  our  steel 
milto  desperately  need  if  they  are  to  reach 
full  production."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
"Present  stocks  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap  are 
the  lowest  on  record.  They're  even  lower 
than  back  In  the  war  years  when  we  were 
conducting  scrap  drives.  Yet  in  Europe  and 
on  the  Pacific  islands  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  scrap  In  the  form  of  out-of-diite  or 
damaged  war  equipment,  bombed  bridges, 
buildings,  and  so  on." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
retiu'ning     the     Government-owned     scrap 


from  the  Pacific  and  from  the  European  the- 
aters of  war,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  chiefly 
talk  and  little  action.  In  the  meantime,  otir 
steel  milto,  unable  to  get  an  adequate  supply 
of  scrap,  are  using  more  pig  iron  which  <^ 
course  means  greater  use  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
and  coke,  the  precious  natural  resources  on 
which  depend  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

If  the  steel  milto  maintain  their  present 
rate  of  operations  thto  country  wlU  be  short 
of  scrap  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  the 
reaaon  to  quite  obvious.  During  the  years 
1941  through  1045  the  United  Statea  produc- 
tion of  steel  amounted  to  about  427.000,000 
tons.  It  haa  been  estimated  that  33  >4  per- 
cent of  thto  total  left  the  United  Stataa  in 
the  form  of  ships,  tanks,  guns,  ammtml- 
tion,  and  other  war  mattolel.  Others  esti- 
mate that  about  SO  percent  waa  shipiied 
abroad.  A  good  portion  of  thto  tremendoua 
tonnage  to  probably  in  Davey  Jones'  locker, 
never  to  be  rettirned.  The  remaining  ton- 
nagea  have  been  scattered  throughout  the 
four  corners  of  the  world,  wherever  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  the  Implementa  of  war 
being  needed  with  which  to  fight  the  enemy. 
The  country  has  therefore  lost  anywhere  be- 
tween 142.000,000  and  218.000.000  tons  Of 
potential  scrap,  scrap  which  wUl  never  ba 
returned  to  the  United  Statea.  To  that  ex- 
tent we  are  so  much  the  poorer  and  will  have 
to  draw  on  our  natural  resources  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

Of  course  the  United  Statea  to  a  rich  na- 
tion. That  to  why  aU  foreign  nations  ara 
coming  to  ua  for  loans.  But  we  wiU  remain 
rich  only  so  long  as  our  natural  resources 
hold  out  and  are  capable  of  supplying  our 
vast  Industrial  machinery  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials they  need  in  their  operations.  These 
natural  resources  have  been  intrusted  to  us 
for  future  generations  and  we  wotUd  be  vio- 
lating that  trust  and  also  endangering  tha 
future  safety  of  the  Nation  If  we  dissipated 
these  reserves. 

All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  bring- 
ing back  to  the  United  States  the  scrap  iron 
and  steel,  estimated  at  several  million  tons, 
that  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  which  are  still  owned  by  the 
United  States.  The  longer  they  are  left 
there,  the  less  wiU  there  be  to  bring  back 
either  as  a  restilt  of  pilferage  or  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  steel  industry  to  the  backbone  of  otir 
economy.  There  to  hardly  an  industry  that 
to  not  dependent  on  it.  The  steel  mills  are 
in  urgent  need  of  scrap  and  unless  they  get 
it.  It  will  prove  difficult  to  maintain  their 
present  rate  of  operations. 

It's  all  right  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be  generoua 
and  to  make  gifts  and  loans.  But  he  mustn't 
overlook  the  needs  at  home.  We  need  the 
scrap  Iron  that  would  have  been  available 
In  this  country  had  It  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  the  war  forced  the  United  States  to 
ship  so  much  of  its  steel  In  various  forms  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  to  the  time  to  bring  back  as  much 
overseas  scrap  as  possible. 


American  Liberalism   Faces   tiie   Fature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "American  Liberalism  Faces  the 
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which  I  delivered  at  the  annual 
dinner  o  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York 
SUte.  ir}  Brooklyn.  N.  T..  on  U^y  21. 
1»47 
There  beinit  no  objection,  the  address 
orde  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
aAjoUovs: 

CbKlnnan.  It  la  a  real  prtTllcfe  and 
to  join  with  my  (rtanda  of  the 
Lttermi  Pirty  on  thla  occasion  for  a  illacua- 
akia  ot  tie  iabor  Icglalatton  now  pending  In 
th« 

TiM  gnive  problenw  which  eonXront  u«  to- 
day adM  nor*  ImnMdlataly  out  of  tbe  dia- 
of  the  war  and  th«  wMasprtad 
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struction  of  price  ocmtrol  and  other  stal 
xadon  ocmtrols  in  1M6.  the  cost  of  living 
risen  fsster  than  wagea  and  salaries. 
result  Is  that  the  workers  of  the  Nation  hai 
fallen  further  behind  in  purchasing  pow4 
and  consequently  our  markets  are  breakl 
down.  Prlees  have  gone  up  with  great  rapl 
ity  but  profits  have  gone  up  still  fast 
Tbeaa  aoadltions  neoaaearily  have  created 
dUBeuH  problem  in  adjusting  wsges  to 
existing  conditions. 

We  are  now  undergoing  a  stage  of 
tlon  which.  It  Is  feared,  will  develop  into 
real  re<;ession  and  large -scale  unemploy 
Already  we  have  oonaldarable  unemploj 
in  many  sections  of  tha  Nation.     In 
plaeaa  unemployment  compensation  has ' 
aahausted    for    thousands    of    unemplc 
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the  NAM  that  the  destruction  of  OPA  would 
be  the  best  safeguard  against  Inflation.  They 
see  wholesale  prices  more  swollen  than  ever, 
while  many  merchants  are  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  nx>ve  their  stock  of  goods 
and  are  taking  loases.  They  see  that  their 
neighbors  on  fixed  incomes  are  being  forced 
to  tighten  their  belu. 

Do  you  think  the  American  people  will 
blame  picketing,  boycotts,  the  closed  shop,  or 
Jurisdictional  strikes  for  these  omlnotis  reces- 
sion developments?  Who  would  dare  to  sug- 
gest that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  permitted  themselves  to  become  so  be- 
fuddled by  NAM  advertising  propaganda? 
They  know  that  we  have  never  been  "pick- 
eted" into  a  depression,  or  "struck"  into 
a  recession,  or  "tx>ycotted"  into  an  economic 
crisis.  No.  the  real  fact  of  history  is — and 
the  American  people  know  It  full  well  from 
bitter  experience — that  we  are  "speculated" 
Into  psnics.  we  are  "proflteered"  into  de- 
pressions, we  are  "priced"  out  of  prosperous 
markets.  When  they  see  the  ever-widening 
gap  between  prices  and  purchasing  power, 
when  they  see  corporate  proflu  at  heights 
never  reached  before,  when  they  see  monopoly 
power  at  its  zenith  in  American  history,  then 
their  mandate  must  be  directed  to  the  cure 
and  not  the  aggravation  of  these  basic  causes 
of  economic  confusion  and  chaos. 

Corporate  proflta  after  taxes  increased 
from  1945  to  1946  by  »3,000.000.000.  from  a 
toUl  of  $9,000,000,000  in  1945  to  twelve  bU- 
lion  in  1946.  In  ths  last  quarter  of  1946. 
proflta  attained  an  annual  rate  of  fifteen 
billion.  Salaries  and  wages  at  the  same  time 
declined  from  $111,000,000,000  to  one  hun- 
dred and  tU  billion,  s  drop  of  $5,000,000,000. 

This  disparity  between  wages  on  the  one 
hand  and  prices  and  profits  on  the  other  is 
widening  in  1947.  The  share  of  labor  in  the 
total  national  income,  even  though  the 
ranks  of  labor  have  been  swelled  by  millions 
of  returned  veterans,  will  be  smaller  than  it 
wss  In  1945.  while  proflts  contlntie  to  Boax. 
The  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
working  people  is  a  danger  signal  we  dare  not 
Ignore.  Already  relief  rolls  throughout  the 
Nation  are  lengthening. 

We  are  at  a  trtily  critical  stage  In  our  eco- 
nomic history.  A  prolongation  of  the  gap 
between  purchasing  power  and  prices,  be- 
tween wages  and  proflts,  can  only  spell  dis- 
aster for  our  economy.  Yet  at  this  critical 
stage  the  Republican  Party  i3  sponsoring  leg- 
islation which  will  not  only  foster  Industrial 
misunderstanding  and  strife  but  will  widen 
that  gap  between  wages  and  prices  which  al- 
ready endangers  our  prosperity.  They  seem 
to  have  forgotten  1929,  when  a  reactionary 
national  government  and  the  weakened  la- 
bor unions  of  that  period  gave  the  monopo- 
lists and  speculators  a  free  hand  that  took 
tis  into  the  costliest  depression  in  our  his- 
tory. 

We  cannot  promote  Industrial  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  employment  by  harassing  snd 
weakening  labor  unions.  Our  entire  labor 
history  is  testimony  to  that  fact.  To  insure 
free  and  wholesome  collective  bargaining  In 
the  public  interest,  we  must  have  strong,  free 
unions  which  can  bargain  with  employers  on 
equal  terms — unions  which  have  sufficient 
security  so  that  their  leaders  can  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  improving  working  con- 
ditions, settling  grievances,  and  promoting 
productive  efBciency  Instead  of  having  to 
worry  continuously  about  how  to  preserve 
the  union  organization  from  hostile  attecks. 
We  shaU  secure  and  maintain  industrial 
peace  not  by  destroying  the  legislative  pat- 
tern which  has  been  built  up  so  painfully 
during  the  past  doaen  or  more  years,  but  by 
correcting  and  preventing  ths  economic  Ills 
which  lead  to  labor  conflict — inflation,  im- 
employment.  substandard  wage  levels,  and 
needlees  suspicion  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

The  supporters  of  this  pending  legislation 
contend  that  it  will  contribute  to  Industrial 


stability  and  efficiency — as  well  as  to  indus- 
trial peace.  Again,  they  misread  the  lessocs 
of  our  Indvistrlal -relations  history.  You  do 
not  attain  stability  and  efficiency  in  industry 
by  weakening  imions.  Labor-management 
cooperation  In  the  railroad  Industry  came 
not  during  the  period  of  union  weakneta 
(that  was  the  era  of  the  great  violent  rail- 
road strikes)  but  when  the  railroad  unions 
had  become  strong.  Labor-management  co- 
operation in  the  garment  Industry  was  net 
possible  when  employers  could  rely  upon 
wage  cutting  as  the  chief  means  of  making 
proflts.  It  came  only  after  the  unions  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  this  device  from 
shielding  the  weaknesses  and  Inefficiencies  oi 
poor  management.  Similar  stories  can  be 
told  in  industry  after  industry — construc- 
tion, glass,  pottery,  paper  and  pulp,  hosiery, 
and  many  others. 

Unfortunately,  the  contribution  which 
strong  and  effective  tmions  have  made  and 
are  making  to  industrial  stability  and  effi- 
ciency are  not  adequately  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  American  public.  The 
newspapers  headline  the  strikes  but  they 
rarely  mention  even  on  their  back  pages 
the  quiet  accomplishmente  in  thousands  of 
American  shops  and  factories  of  union- 
management  cooperation.  It  is  Ironical  and 
disturbing  that  in  a  nation  which  so  strongly 
desires  industrial  peace  and  stability,  we 
find  that  strife  and  conflict  are  considered 
the  most  newsworthy  subjecte.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  put  the  exceptional  occurrence 
into  the  headlines;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  make  It  the  basis  of  general  legislation 
which  affecte  the  innocent  99.9  percent  of 
workingmen. 

Strong  unions  are  essential  not  only  to 
preserve  the  high  standards  which  have  been 
won  by  our  American  workers  but  also  to 
lead  the  way  to  still  further  achievements. 
Steady  Jolis  at  good  wages  for  a  full  work 
year,  the  raising  of  the  present  inadequate 
minimum  wage  levels,  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  our  social -security  programs, 
the  provision  of  adequate  safety  conditions — 
these  and  many  other  laudable  goals  whicia 
are  essential  to  continued  industrial  peace 
and  stability  can  be  secured  only  if  we  have 
strong  unions  striving  for  them.  By  weak- 
ening and  harassing  unions,  these  bills  will 
accomplish  the  opposite  effect. 

The  s(>onsor8  of  this  labor  legislation 
loudly  proteste  that  they  seek  only  to  re- 
store the  balance  betw^n  the  power  of  labCT 
and  the  power  of  management,  to  restore  the 
equality  of  the  parties.  They  protest  too 
much.  The  inequality  of  bargaining  power 
between  workers  and  employers  does  not 
result  from  legislation,  and  equality  cannot 
be  effected  by  legislation  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  The  Inferior  bargaining  position 
of  labor  arises  from  the  economic  relation- 
ships that  necessarily  exist  between  workers 
and  employsrs  in  a  free-enterprise  economy. 
The  Clayton,  Norrls-LaOuardia,  and  Wagner 
Acta  recognized  this  basic  ineqtiality  and 
sought  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
worklngman  In  the  Interest  of  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  fairer  economy.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  labor  has  not  yet  achieved  equality 
with  management.  It  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
tect Itself  against  inflation,  for  example,  as 
effectively  ss  have  corporations.  The  pend- 
ing legislation,  therefore,  cannot  restore  a 
balance  which  never  existed  but  is  designed 
merely  to  give  management  a  freer  and 
stronger  hand  than  it  now  enjoys. 

After  all,  the  test  of  power  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  Is  the  resulte  achieved.  True,  la- 
bor is  now  able  to  make  Ite  vc^ce  heard  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  to  achieve  more  of 
Ita  objectives  than  It  was  able  to  in  the  "SO's. 
But  certainly  no  one  will  seriously  argue  in 
ths  facs  of  the  economic  facts  I  have  already 
cited  that  labor  enjoys  a  bargaining  position 
equal  to  that  of  organized  employers.  I 
maintain  that  the  essential  premise  of  the 
Clayton.  Norrls-LaGuardia.  and  Waf»^  Acts, 


namely,  that  ths  bargaining  position  of  labor 
Is  not  equal  to  that  of  management.  Is  still 
valid  and  the  essential  premise  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  false. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  these  bills  which  reveal  them 
nakedly  as  weapons  to  be  used  sgainst  labor, 
rather  than  a  sound  legislative  program  to 
promote  the  general  public  interest. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  President  can 
approve  legislation  as  repressive  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  proposals.  Kven  thotigh  the  Taft- 
Ball  measure  which  passed  the  Senate  is 
not  worsened  in  conference,  it  goes  far  be- 
yond the  careful  and  studied  views  of  the 
President  expressed  in  vetoing  the  Case  bill 
in  1946  and  his  recent  state  of  ths  Union 
message  of  January  1947. 

These  measures  unquestiobably  strike  a 
body  blow  at  basic  liberties.  Preedom  of 
contract  is  repealed  by  banning  the  closed 
shop,  restricting  the  union  shop,  snd  lim- 
iting the  check-off.  The  freedom  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  to  join  trade-unions 
is  diluted  by  a  variety  of  provisions  weaken- 
ing the  Wagner  Act  and  Its  admlnlstratloD« 
Freedom  from  "government  by  injunction** 
is  discarded  by  allowing  Federal  courte  again 
to  issue  Injtmctions  (contrary  to  the  Nor- 
rls-LaOuardia Act)    In  many  cases. 

The  administration  of  labor  laws  is  weak- 
ened by  removing  the  Conciliation  Service 
from  the  Department  of  Labor;  a  step  dis- 
approved by  Industry  and  trade-unions  alike. 
Company-dominated  unions  are  now  to  l>e 
allowed  to  appear  on  the  ballot  In  Govern- 
ment elections.  The  internal  discipline  of 
imions  is  weakened  by  allowing  expulsion  of 
members  only  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

The  bill  enormously  increases  the  Federal 
Establishment  handling  labor  laws;  ballote 
are  required  on  union  security  issues  and 
on  whether  a  strike  shall  take  place,  in  addi- 
tion to  thoee  now  conducted.  The  Federal 
cowrtB  are  brought  into  every  grievance  case 
by  allowing  suits  for  violation  of  contracte. 
The  process  of  collective  bargaining  is  rigcNr- 
ously  defined  rather  than  left  to  the  free 
desires  of  the  parties.  Unions  mtist  file  bur- 
densome and  detailed  reports  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  matters  which  are  alresdy. 
with  few  exceptloas,  public  knowledge. 

After  careful  study  I  presented  a  bill  em- 
bodying the  President's  progrsm  which  was. 
in  my  judgment,  fair,  constructive,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  management,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic. I  regret  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  the  majority  party  were  so  little  inter- 
ested that  they  threatened  for  a  time  not  to 
allow  the  bill  to  come  to  a  vote;  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  temper  in  which  this  legis- 
lation has  been  drafted  and  passed. 

In  the  event  It  becomes  law.  Industry, 
labor,  and  the  public  will  regret  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  far  more  than  they  did  the 
Smith-Connally  Act.  In  many  respects  this 
bUl  is  like  the  British  Trade  Unions  Act  of 
1926.  another  repressive  piece  of  legislation, 
which  did  nothing  to  check  strikes  Init  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  labor  govern- 
ment in  England. 

This  bill  is  an  answer  to  nothing.  It 
means  more  and  extended  litigation,  uncer- 
tainty, and  labor  difficulty.  Our  \&bar  situa- 
tion now  is  healthy;  recent  contracte  in  most 
basic  industries  give  promise  of  labor  peace — 
If  not  unsettled  by  legislation — for  a  long 
period  to  come.  We  should  address  ourselves 
to  high  prices  and  diminishing  purchasing 
power,  with  their  ominous  threat  of  another 
depression.  We  cannot  fritter  the  country's 
time  away  in  an  effort  to  punish  a  few  people 
and  thereby  weaken  the  bargaining  and  c<m- 
Buming  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
which  constitutes  the  lifeblood  of  our  entire 
economic  system. 

At  this  crlclcal  stage  In  our  history,  tha 
true  testa  for  any  labor  legislation  must  t>e: 
Does  It  perfect  the  great  collective-bargain- 
ing developmento  In  America  or  does  it  dis- 
rupt them?    Does  It  enhance  the  legltlmshe 
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ty  rvqulrementa  ai  trad^-unkma  or  docs 

wcurlty  and  promote  Imvpon- 

tt  •tmifthfn  th»  powrr  and 

of  orfmnlzMl  labor  which  helped  to 

thia  Nation  tiM  aUfctlMi  taduKrUl 

in  the  vorld.  or  tfoaa  tt  weaken  that 

?    By  these  teata  the  Republican  labor 

must  be  rejected — not  merely  aa  un- 

labor  but  aa  harmful  to  the  whola 

and  the  American  people. 

developed   in    labor   relatione.     Ttioat 
should  be  remedied.    I  am  already  on 
In  tile  minority  report  of  the  eommit- 
being  In  favnr  of  Icf ialatlon  to  remedy 
abuaew.  and  I  have  introduced  aucb 
and  voted  for  aound  legvlatory 
but  I  am  oppoaed  to  tha  type 
ve  lefilalatian  now  before  ua  which 
at  the  leiritlmate  righu  of  our  work- 
l^ple  and  renden  them  helpleaa  to  re- 
drive  of  a  few  giant  corporationa  lOr 
iraatar  pofwer  than  they  now  enjoy  in 
our  economy.    One  at  the  laat  re- 
of  the  Senate  Small  Bvatneaa  OHnmlt- 
lewad  that  a  mere  seo  corporationa— 
than    one- tenth    of    1    percent    of    all 
n  corporaUotia    aenttul  fully  <7  per- 
of  all  our  IndQBtrM  aaaeta.     That  re- 
ihowa  the  rapM  acceleration  with  which 
of  otir  economy  la  peaalng  into  fewer 
*wer  handa. 

half  a  CMinvy  %h»  Aaaartean  peo- 
«o  %M  Hbm  rapadooa  truau 
which  threatened*  their  ee»- 
and  security  But  monopoly 
the  people  have  sought  to  control 
the  Sherman  Antltmat  Act  paaaed 
Cfsngrtea  over  SO  years  afo  has  become 
more  powerfully  entrenched  in  the 
economy .  and  more  dangeroue  to 
Ifare  than  «1l*r  )>efore  We  know  to- 
hat  moBopollalkr  development  In  the 
n  economy  after  World  War  I  was  an 
nt  factor  in  tha  boom  and  bust  of 
ItMTi.  '^e  M—eibei  the  antilabor' 
drive  which  preceded  the  19a» 
and  bust  and  we  recofrnhee  similar 
at  work  afpiln. 
hla  then  the  time  to  cripple  the  power 
unions  which  constitute  the  only 
of  the  Ilvtnir  standards  of  our 
Hot  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  free 
ly  In  which  Independ- 
aad  Independent  workers 
I  ttain  their  rights.  Not  If  we  want  to 
a  repetition  of  bread  lines  and  bonus 
Not  If  we  want  the  anxinua.  con- 
and  struggling  world  to  turn  to  Amer- 
Amerlca  of  tritraiphant  democracy 
(table  prosperity. 
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BXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  mnrsTivairu 

n  1m  ■OOH  OP  RIPMBBINTATIVn 

FrM«g.  May  2J.  1947 

UA  BUCHANAN      Mr  Speaker. 
iMVi  to  txtend  my  rvizMu-ks  in  the 
«ni]  tneiMeUMMtafwtac  tutorial  from 
th«  ^vw  Torit  TlBM  of  May  ».  1147: 
axaxiiiii  w  iM  STSsi. 

A  y^ar  a«o  a«aat  pra*Mlla«  «M  haM  op  Ice 


o«  a 

It  Philip  Murray.  «C  ika  ( 

tfea    United    Owaiwfcwa    Vnlon 

•  a>year  agraasMnt  with  tiM  ateel 

At  AUaaUo  Cttf  lAli  weak  hla 

«l-«k^ber  eaacuuva  hoafd  waalmoualy  ac- 


cepted his  ttatement  that  thla  • 
be  kept  and  that  there  must  be 
stoppage  during  ita  period. 

Tb    cmpbaalaa    this   polat.    Ur. 
qtxMad  again  from  the  Orst  section 
Vnltad  Btatea  Btael  agreement:  "Thai 
paay  and  the  union  encourage  the 
poaslhto  degree  ai  friendly,  eooperatti 
ttonaiapa  feetween  their  reapective 
atlves  at  all  levela  and  with  and  beti 
employeca.     •     •     •     They      believe 
proper  atutudw  iMHt  be  haaed  on  full 
standing  of  and  regard  for  the 
rights  and  reeponaibiUtiea  of  both 
pany  and  the  union  " 

Steel  la  basic  in  our  eeoac 
nf  peace  In  thla  iadwatry  will  make 
and  proaperlty  In  other  industriee. 
spirit  of  thla  agreement,  and  the 
which  Mr.  Murray  cites  It.  are  even 
poetant.    Men  who  aell  their  labor 
who  hire  labor  may  dWer  to  the  end 
aa  to  prloee  and  eaMdMiaBa.     But 
are  able  to  comptanlae  the  dUTc 
achieve  "friendly,  eooperatlve  reiat 
the  public  wUI  eall  down  bl 
their  houaea.     In  ateel.  if  not  yet  In 
sooM    other    major    neMa.    there 
notable— and    one    hopea    lasting- 
townrd  thla  Ideal. 


SmII  Basuwu  SiippwU  H.  R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA] 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PAl 

or  TBL4S 

IN  TUK  HOUSS  OP  RBPRISSNTA7 
f  rMay.  May  23.  1947 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  in 
o»,  I  wish  to  in.<«ert  tbm  reaultA  of 
taken    by    the   National    Pederat 
Small  Buslnesa  among  Ita 
R  R  l^    I  am  the  sponsor  of ' 
and  I  believe  its  passage  to    be 
the  interests  o(  small  business. 
It  Is  a  very  wrong  situation 
when  large  chain  corporations 
erate  many  of  their  retail  outlc 
hMB  for  the  piupose  of  destroying ' 
pendent  ooinpetitort  and  then  dedi 
kMses  tnctirred  on  such  stores,  oj 
below  coat,  from  their  income-t 
(o  the  Government.    0( 
ores  at  a  net  loss  in  order  to  I 
date  independent  busmess  is.  of 
a  manifest  and  flagrant  form  of 
competition.    To  permit,  however, 
of  this  practice  to  deduct  losses 
enuely  Incurred  for  such  an  tmfi 
Ukgal  purpose  from  their  Just 
tax  payments  to  the  Qovernment ; 
ing  insult  to  Iniury. 

I  note,  therilm,  with  great 
tlon.  that  the  nimierous  members 
National  Pederation  of  Small 
have  flren  H.  R  1672  their  overwl 
endorsement.    In  the  poll.  H  pei 
the  members  favored  the  passage 
ItTa.    Only  ft  paroant  wera 
only  I  percent  of  the  entire 
of  the  PederatkB  «M  not  f«te. 
The   National    Federation   of 
Aislne^^  Is  reported  to  have  the 
Individual  business  membership 
ortmnlsaUon  in  Amtrtca  and  I  am 
heartened  by  their  enthusiasUc  si 
of  H.  R.  1171. 


Keep  ea  Feefisf  Peeple 


OP  REMARKS 

<»  I 

lENCE  H.  SMITH 

[oi  uKPRtsarrATP/wa 
t.  May  20.  1947 

[Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
lental  bureaucrats  who 

mted  with  budget  cuU 
;UnR  a  vicious  camp&ign 

present  ConRress.  As 
fks.  I  am  including  Ix^re- 

whlch  appeared  in  the 
^te.  JanesvUle  Wis.,  on 
itorial  is  evidence  of  the 

>ple  are  beginninK  to 

New  Deal  propaganda 
>nt  is  not  Interested  in 

but  its  true  concern  \s 

followers  on  the  Gov- 

or  DmAL  Is  TumJ 

rr  It  lielng  riven  a  double 
>n  by  the  spenders  of  his 
Many,  it  is  true,  are 
Be  ire  and  effort  to  provide 
imerlcan  people.  Othera. 
ilnf  every  fiber  to  preaerve 
Id  to  expand  where  they 

comes  about  through  the 

to  prevent  any  budget 

entatlvca    and    Benators. 

I  genUemen  who  have  been 

war  babies,  ealahhahed  in 

tntial  or  ttvoogh  the 

OoTpmment  alphabetical 

by  the  New  Deal's  pro-  - 
r"— this  time  they  appre- 
of  Congreai. 
not  all  on  the  level. 
Qovernment  department 
j  threatened  ahnlMals  flr- 
[the  home  dMvteta  of  un. 
Iiiteraatad      preeeure 
Jld  that  the  cut  will  kill 
and    threatcna    to    end 
the  public  welfare, 
la  that  of  the  Cuatoms 
|R.  Johnson,  a  btueaucrat 
noticea  to  his  field  ofllces 
*  customa  Inapectors  and 
the  Bouae  had  cut  hla  ap- 
I  benata  bad  not  even  con- 
then,  and  there  was  no 

}urae.  was  aatounded  and 
len  demanding  to  know 
ay  waa  thla.  eutttag  out 

trula.    Then  Johnaon  tooli 
lad  been  "miaieadlng."  he 

Customa  Bureau's  t47.- 

aa  it  got  laat  year.    The 

^ed  by  speudera  like  John- 

TrtMnan  bodgat. 
pubtidaad  hy  tha 
a  veriuble  bllta.  ao  dee- 
ktlal  pubUo  aerr> 

tbe  poat  qAdm  have  been 
lU  wui  sMaa  *^cut  in  ea- 
luctkm  In  poatal  aervlea 


to 
t%  work 

by  tiM  pttblic. 

agaaeiea  have 
the  laat  admimatratloa 
to  cover  criaaa  aad  war- 
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time  deensnds  which  are  now  past,  and  the 
taxpayer  knows  it.  He  is  tired  of  paying  for 
waste  in  Washington.  He  has  demanded 
economy,  and  he  Is  beginning  to  resent  the 
kind  of  trlclu  being  foisted  today  to  JvutUy 
wartime-high  budgets. 

Few  critics  have  been  more  Fpeciflc  In  their 
comments  on  the  President's  budget  than 
Prof.  Fred  R.  Falrchlld,  of  Yale  University. 

**I  am  oonvlnoed."  he  said,  "that  the  sup- 
poaad  banaAta  of  Government  spending  are 
an  Illusion.  Government  has  no  magic  pow- 
er to  raise  the  standard  of  living  by  spend- 
ing money.  What  it  gives  to  some,  it  takets 
from  others:  and  In  so  doing  it  tends  to  im- 
pair aome  of  the  finest  attributes  of  our 
American  character  and  our  free  economy. 

"Now.  nobody  wants  to  limit  the  Govern- 
ment's spending  pwwer  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
venting the  performance  of  its  essential 
functions.  But  I  am  certain  that  very  sub- 
stantial cuts  could  be  made  without  produc- 
ing any  such  results." 

It  is  clear  that  tax  rates,  forced  up  by  the 
war,  are  too  high  for  peacetime  expansion. 
They  should  come  down  as  soon  as  inflation 
no  longer  threatens.  A  shift  In  that  pictiu-e 
Is  almost  here.  Building  construction  has 
sloughed  oiT  and  other  signs  point  to  some 
raaaaMon  and  a  leveling  of  prices. 

The  propoeed  tax  load  is  nearly  seven  times 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  1940,  the 
year  next  preceding  the  war. 

It  is  seven  times  that  raised  In  1921  and 
nearly  ten  times  that  of  1922. 

Why  should  tt  cost  the  Government  in  1948 
four  tlmee  as  much  as  in  1939  to  perform  its 
eaeential  functions? 

Excluding  the  British  loan  and  Interest 
on  the  public  debt,  why  should  cost  of  the 
Treasury  Department  be  ten  tlmea  as  miKh 
in  1948  as  in  1939? 

Why  should  we  pay  six  times  as  much  for 
our  Department  of  Commerce  in  1948  as  in 
1939?  And  for  the  Department  of  Latx)r 
seven  times  as  much? 

Another  area  for  cutting  of  Government 
expense  is  in  the  more  than  40  Government 
corporations,  where  Professor  Falrchlld  aays 
"There  is  at  least  flagrant  lack  of  flacal  con- 
trol by  Ckmgrees  and  strong  presumption  of 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  expenditures  of 
public  money." 

Yet  the  Washington  burenucrats  tell  us 
they  cannot  cut  expenses  without  the  pub- 
lic's suffering  loss  of  essential  services. 

President  Truman  promised  he  would  fight 
these  cuts.  Fight  against  one  of  the  two 
real  demands  made  by  public  in  the  elections 
last  year. 

If  the  public  wants  to  pay  less  in  taxes 
It  is  up  to  taxpayers  to  write  our  Congress- 
men and  Senators  and  tell  them  so. 

Taxes  can  t>e  cut  and  payments  on  the 
debt  can  be  made  at  the  same  time. 


The  Answer  to  the  NAIM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or   CAUPOINIA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  23. 1947 

Mr.  HOUFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OKO.  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
enUUed  'The  Answer  to  the  NAM*  by 
William  Oreen.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pederation  of  Labor,  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  network: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  debating 
the  pending  antilabor  legtalaUon  with  the 
pretldant   of    the   National   AaeoctatlOD   ot 


Manufacturers  because  that  organization — 
the  NAM — is  the  real  sponsor  of  the  slave- 
labor  provisions  In  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

What  is  the  NAM?  It  is  an  organization 
dominated  by  the  most  reactionary,  labor- 
hating  interests  in  America.  In  support  of 
that  charge,  let  me  cite  a  few  major  black 
spots  in  the  NAM'S  record. 

The  NAM  opposed  the  child-labor  amend- 
ment, because  by  taking  children  out  of 
school  and  putting  them  to  work  in  factories, 
certain  employers  can  cut  wage  costs.  Isn't 
that  a  noble  position? 

The  NAM  opposed  social  security,  bank- 
deposit  insurance,  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  and 
the  whole  Ixxly  of  social -Justice  legislation 
intended  to  make  life  a  little  l>etter  and  safer 
for  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  NAM  promised 
that  prices  would  l>e  reduced  if  only  price 
controls  were  killed — and  then  its  members 
proceeded  to  make  a  killing  at  the  eiqwnse 
of  the  American  people. 

Today  the  NAM  opposes  legislation  to  pro- 
vide millions  of  new  homes  for  veterans  and 
workers,  and  instead  it  demands  the  aboli- 
tion of  rent  control,  a  step  which  would  sub- 
ject every  family  living  In  a  rented  house  or 
apartment  to  the  mercies  of  profiteering 
landlords. 

This  organization — the  NAM — that  has 
consistently  fought  in  the  past  against  every 
decent  measure  to  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare and  is  still  battling  agalnat  such  meas- 
ures, now  has  the  effrontery  to  claim  that 
the  antilabor  legislation  which  it  actively 
sponsors  will  serve  the  public  welfare. 

In  view  of  the  record.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  view  with  sus- 
picion ansrthing  that  the  NAM  stands  for. 

Mr.  Bunting,  the  President  of  the  NAM,  has 
challenged  me  to  answer  two  questions  In 
this  debate  and  I  am  more  than  glad  to  do  so. 

Question  No.  1:  First,  he  asks.  "Is  one 
legitimate  gain  of  labor  denied  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation?" 

The  answer:  "My  oear  Mr.  Bunting,  that 
question  Is  almost  childish.  Congressman 
HiUtTLET  admits  that  his  bill  virtually  repeals 
the  National  Lalx>r  Relations  Act,  which  is 
labor's  Magna  Carta.  Senator  Tatt  admits 
that  his  bill  has  rewritten  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  These 
provisions  alone  distort  and  destroy  the 
whole  basis  of  "^ree  collective  bargaining. 
For  Instance,  Senator  Tatt's  bill  permits  em- 
ployers to  say  "No"  and  keep  on  saying  "No" 
to  all  union  proposals  Instead  of  requiring 
them  to  sit  down  and  try  to  reach  a  friendly 
and  cooperative  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  workers.  How  could  col- 
lective bargaining  operate  on  such  a  basis? 

"Further  than  that,  the  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  destroying  union  security. 
It  opens  the  doors  wide  to  a  flood  of  damage 
suits  in  the  courts  against  unions.  This 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  func- 
tion effectively.  It  provides  for  a  return  of 
Government  by  injunction.  That  would 
compel  free  American  cltisens  to  work 
against  their  will  for  private  employers  or 
face  imprisonment.  If  these  and  many  oth- 
er provisions  do  not  destroy  the  legitimate 
and  basic  right  of  labor,  as  well  as  Its  recent 
gains.  I  would  like  to  know  what  would." 

Question  No.  2:  Secondly,  Mr.  Bunting 
aaks:  "Do  the  propoaals  In  this  legislation 
serve  the  public  vrelfare?" 

The  answer:  "Smphatlcally.  they  do  not. 
Many  ]raars  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
'Whatever  hurts  labor  'hurts  the  Nation.' 
That  wise  statement  Is  Just  as  true  today. 
Sverytme  who  works  for  a  living  Is  labor. 
Whatavar  hurts  labor,  hurts  them.  The 
transparent  attempt  to  separate  the  Identity 
of  labor  and  the  public,  which  is  fostared  by 
the  NAM'S  propaganda  campaign,  Is  de- 
signed to  hoodwink  tha  American  people. 
Organiaed  labor  repraaants  directly  some  15.> 
000,000  union  mambara  and  their  famillea. 
Indirectly,  it  repreeenta  and  speaks  for  an- 
other 45.000.000  workers  as  yet  unorgaulaed. 


You  cant  hurt  60.000.000  Americans  with 
punitive  legislation  without  striking  a  dam- 
aging blow  against  the  public  welfare." 

Tlie  whole  purpose  and  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation, regardless  of  the  pious  claims  made 
for  it,  Is  to  weaken  the  labor  movement  and 
make  it  Impossible  for  imlons  to  function. 
The  effect  would  be  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy the  wage  standards  established  by 
unions.  In  turn  this  would  force  all  wages 
down,  because  union  standards  set  the  pace 
for  all  other  workers.  The  result  would  be  a 
slash  in  mass  purchasing  power  and  far 
lower  production,  because  people  would  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  what  they  need.  Fac- 
tories would  be  forced  to  shut  down  and 
millions  of  workers  woxUd  lose  their  Jobs.  If 
that  happens,  America  would  find  itself 
buried  deep  in  another  disastrous  depression. 

The  Taft-Hartley  bill  paves  the  road  to 
such  a  depression.  Labor  would  not  be  the 
only  one  compelled  to  travel  that  road. 
Merchants,  farmers,  {Mofesslonal  people,  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  would  suffer. 

Mr.  Bunting,  In  a  speech  on  May  16,  said 
labor  leaders  Insist  "no  legislation  is  neces- 
sary." I  challenge  that  statement.  We  have 
asked  Congress  to  enact  necessary  and  con- 
structive laws,  but  Congress  has  failed  to  do 
anything  about  them.  I  am  talking  about 
laws  to  provide  health  insurance  for  the 
American  people — to  widen  social -security 
benefits — a  higher  minimum  wage  and  decent 
housing.  Such  laws  are  obviously  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  but  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  bitterly  opposes  them.  God 
help  America  when  the  NAM  is  to  be  the 
final  Judge  of  what  constitutes  the  public 
welfare. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  RECORD,  on  the  question 
of  making  terminal  leave  pay  bonds  ne- 
gotiable so  that  the  veteran  may  get  cash 
on  these  bonds,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Tennesseean,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  dated  May  19, 1947.  discussing  the 
feasibility  and  righteousness  of  this 
plan: 

THS    SIGHT    ANBWEB 

Representative  Roons  of  Florida  has  come 
up  with  what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  the 
right  answer  to  the  problem  of  getting  term- 
inal leave  cash  Into  the  handa  of  enlisted 
veterans  who  need  it. 

Much  of  the  country  has  had  an  uneasy 
ecmscience  about  the  difference  between  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  terminal  leave  payments 
ever  since  we  began  to  demobUiae  men  from 
the  service.  The  officers  automatically  re- 
ceived payment  for  leaves  during  the  war 
which  they  were  unable  to  take  because  of 
overseaa  duty. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  such  provlalon 
for  enlisted  personnel.  After  most  of  tha 
men  In  service  had  been  demobUiaad  we  par- 
tially assuaged  ovir  oonaclencea  by  provldlitg 
for  Urminal  leave  paymenU  to  enlisted  man 
In  bonds,  cashable  at  the  end  of  A  years. 

This  still  left  considerable  Ix^uatica  to- 
ward enlisted  paraonnel,  many  of  whom 
naaded  the  money  to  help  them  iquaak 
through  this  era  ot  rising  prices. 
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A  iuteUinUal  mow  I 
tiM  lai 
hav*  thtir  poy  M  obm.    It 

not  only  toy  tbo  MitlT«t«ran  and 
I  la  Oaa0«a»  tat  alao  by  otany 
fiaftd  the  tud- 
oC  ea*  ■■  •*»  «IM  eovBtry  nrtcbt 
»  Mi  off  a  wild  and 
of  Inflation. 
iitattvo  lloanr  propoaal  in««ta  aU 
th«  kralM  ob)«ctlons  to  tiM  tmm«dlat«  ewh 
profjfiaal  merely  by  provMttng  that  the  yet- 
ly  aell  tbelr  feaMto  to  priTate  in- 
below  faee  value  plua  accnied  in- 
to date 
THe  economy  bloc  Ukra  the  Idee.  Decauee 
It  a  JIa  for  no  Immediate  Government  es- 
pem  Uure  while  they  are  at  tbe  tlcklMi  task 
feUandng  the  Biidf »  and  redoetnf  the 

'  debt  and  taan. 
Alko  tbe  fact  that  tta*  biid|«t  la  In  balance 
off  tbe  Oovemaaenfa  naad  tor  the  pri- 
teeeetore*  runda  that  would  go  to  the 


cuts 


«ry 


thai 
to 

stea4l 
at 


the 


T  le  move  will  not  b«  In  the  laaat  laflatkm- 

aa  It  win  remove  aa  much  money  from 

ctreilatton    aa   It   puta   Into    tbe   band«   of 

aeeurlty   iilcea   the   veterana' 

a  MMMid  iBTastment  that 

la  lltti*  HfciWhea*  of  any  veteran  who 

I  eaah  for  bontfa  falUng  to  find  a  pur- 

Aifother  good  feature  of  the  propoaal  la 

It  wUl  allow  tbe  veterana  who  daalre  It 

Inveatora  at  good  Intaraat  rata  In- 

of  forcing  them  to  aaah  the  bonda — and 

•aafM  time  thato  who  have  to  have  the 

aaagat  it. 

tative  Roeaa  la  a  democrat,  but 
Republicana  who  have  been  aomewhat 
amiifrraaacd  by  their  faUure  thtu  tar  to  do 
to  plaaaa  the  Mf  loc  of  veteran 
▼otefra  are  likely  to  jump  to  support  the 
mea  lurc. 


n  main 


La^aliM  %i  Alomk  Eaarfy  Lab^rttary  in 
On  Page  Caaaty,  III. 
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of  niiiMlL  Mr. 
lauva  to  extend  my  rrmarks.  I  in- 
haravtth  the  following  resolution 
•doritcd  kor  the  House  ot  Representatives 
Of  t  M  atxty-Afth  Oanentl  Asxembly  of 
tiMatAUof  UUnois: 


Wliei 


Huuae  Raaoiutlua  tl 
•reaa  it  la  propawd  to  loeato  an  aiaaala« 
lakaratorv  euaacetf  la  raaaaroli  tar  iba 
It  ^^t  Mil  phaaaa  et  tha  9mmgf,  In- 
e«\idlnt  aiilttary.  In  Dm  raga  Oauntf  on 
appr  «ima%tly  «,000  aetea  af  laMI 
by  linaaaa>  fartoa,  and  towai 


Wlaraaa  \h»  At  „ 
iM  I  lai  haX  a  puMla  lMaffU«  m  IMa  Mat* 
%w.  <  Iraa  iipMviat  IMMiMai  aitmM  m  aa 
oppn tunWf  to  fcaaaaWI;  aad 

af  til »  state  of  Dlliioia  tm  aiytaNi  that  tbe 
of  tiM  latpiafj  «auMI  ha  a  Mvara 
I  aC  thU  aiaa  In  tluii 


«ai«lNaiaaar«awlUililai , 

it  a  vator  atertaf*  due  to  the 
«  wator  latol;  aad 

Wfommmmk  ol  veaMaata  oi 

to  to  tafeaa  ovwr  wouM  aM  an 

aardabtp    through   Increaalug   the 


rgeney 


already  aenoua 

eUatlBg  m  the  eounty;  aad 

Wharaaa  the  acqulaltlco  of  the 
tract  la  entJraly  ai 
ealatenca  of  a  tar  mart  aidlaLli  1< 
nearby  Bwood.   lU..  an  aaato  aOjOM  | 
of   Oovenunent-owned   land   formarl] 
tks  an    ordnance   plant   and    equlf 
highways,  water  lyatcm.  railroad* .  ei< 
houaing  and  boapltal  facUltlea;  aii<l 

WlMrcaa  the  location  of  auch  a 
more  raaMte  Oovarament-owned 
provide  a  margin  of  aaf  ety  not  poMil 
D«  Paga  location  aa*  would  reault  la 
mlUlona  of  dollara  of  the  tazpayetk 
Therefore  be  It 

Metoived  bf  the  Mouse  o/  Mepret 
of   the  Stzty-/l/t/i   Oeiterai  Auemblp 
Stmte  of  Illinois.  That  we  reepectit 
tkm  and  urge  the  Congreaa  uf   the 
States  to  Inveatlgate  the  otovlotia  adi 
of  locaung  the  propoaed  laboratory 
Oovemment-owned  area  In  the  hope 
Atoaalc  Bnergy  Commlaalon  may 
dsalrabUlty    of    ualng   aiKh    a   Ouv« 
owned  or  Oovemment-«ontroUe<l  alt 
a  copy  of  thia  preamble  and  reaoli 
forwarded  by  the  aocretary  of  stau 
PraaMant  of  the  SenaU,  the  Speahar 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea.  and  each 
Member  of  Ooa^caa  at  Waahlngton. 

Adopted  by  the  houae.  May  14.  IMI^ 
HtwH  Gaxui. 
Spemker  of  the 
FkSD  W.  Rt 
Clerk  of  the 
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Mr.    JAVTXB.    Mr.    Speaker, 
leave   to   exteiKl    my   remarks 
Rxcaao.  I  include  excerpts  from 
tide  in  the  Jewish  Veteran,  the 
publication  of  tbe  Jewiah  War  Vc 
of  the  United  States,  by  J.  Geo:  xe 
man.    fonaer   nationai   coimn< 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  th« 
States  and  Loul.^  A.  nilk.  member 
national    executive    committee 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Th«  excerpt  foUows: 


the 


jrwa  iM  aaowcAN  waaa 
The  itory  of  Jewish  participation 
ran  of  our   country,   beginning] 
AatoT  Lavy.  the   Dutch   Jew,   who 
fought  for  the  right  to  ataiid  guard 
fellow  burghera  in  If  tew  Amsterdam, 
throucH  World  War  U.  with  lu  8«it. 
Lavtn.    Corp.    ■arney    Roaa,    Lt. 
lluaaman  aiid  Ufa.  Maurlca  Roa*.  la 
this  book. 

•  •  e  e        * 

It  la  hard  to  iingle  out  any  apavial 
or  ■ection  of  the  boak  far  particular 
tiao.    tuato  may  ««nfa  a 

antiquity  af  tka  stonea' 
who   liMsM   with 
ranaia  talvi 
»i  a(  Um 
Aaverv;  athara  atoy  ba  Mora  lnt« 
laam  af  OaMM^sra  Ortali  P.  Uvy.  a 
ftil  aatol  MM.  wiM  «M  sa  mwk  to 
1%  In  yto  Navy; 
'    m  Nwait  an  bi 
UM  War  Batt 


Msdal  of  Henar. 
•UU    othara.    tMsrHtod    in    tha 
rniher  than  the  past,  will  thrili  to 


If  Livia,  the  bombardier 
In  the  early  atafM  of 
»t    Oolln  K«Uy:  with  tha 
It   and   dramatic  maa 
sing  of   Brooklyn,  tha 
from  CorregMlor  batora 
It   and   bla   gallant   men 
Japa:  the  story  of  that 
tj  Roaa.  and  bla  heroic 
intd:   or  of   Corp.   LeRoy 
Ith  Private  Schmidt  killed 
or  the  atory  of 
»d    BnsiBan.    26  year-old 
the     Congreeaional 
[for   klUlng   17   Naala  and 
lat  waa  practically  a  one- 

totlea  of  the  roles  played 
lelona  by  Jewish  generala 
lere  la.  of  eourae.  the  story 
I  Maurice  Rose,  commaadsr 
DlTlalan,  waa  killad 
laat  days  of  the  war,  aa 
{h  Germany  1b  a  tarU- 
to    victory.     Other    hlgh- 
ren  mentioned  Include: 
Ochs  \dler.  general  man- 
fork  Ttmee.  who  aaw  aerrlos 
Tars:    Admiral   Ben  Moreel. 
rlKh  oOcer  In  Navy  history, 
the  Bureau  of  Tarda  and 
Id  eomnuuided  the  famoua 
ehleved    axich    engineering 
ivy:  Brig.  Gen.  Bdward  S. 
I  also  terved  In  World  War 
■tlnfrulabed  Servloe  Medal 
aa  esecuUve  aaslstant  to 
|8ecretary  of   War.   Robert 
Adm.   Lewis  h.  Stratian, 
rial  assistant  to  the  8ec- 
and  Is  now  a  member  of 
Atomic  Commlmlon:  Rear 
»pan,  a  career  man  In  the 
Gen.  David  Barnoff,  the 
the  Radio  Oorporation  of 
lowlsdga  of  communlca- 
lable:  and  others. 

devoted  to  the  SI  1  Jew- 
volunteered  and  aarrad  on 
large  percentage  of  Jawlab 

^ve  tncluded  two  pages  of 

respectively  World  Wars  I 

"  War  II.  they  show  that 

I  Jews  served  In  all  branches 

).000  were  killed  In  acUon 

wounded.     Of   those   In 

nerved  In  the  Army.  17 

f.  a  percent  In  tha  Marina 

»nt  In  the  Coast  Guard. 

^d  the  largest  paroentage 

ly  with  aa%  pcreant,  the 

Iwtth  \t\  percent.    About 

IJewUh  physldana  In  the 

^er  45  years  of  aga  wara 

4ved  a  toU)  of  52.000 

HIS  and  awards.   The  Silver 

to   1.500  Jews,   the   Dts> 

Medal    and   Cross   and 

to  157.  and  Ueu* 
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when  hearings  scheduled  for  June  4  are 
conducted  on  H  R  2910.  The  merits  of 
this  hill  are  discussed  in  the  column  by 
Anne  OUare  McCormick.  appearing  in 
tha  New  York  Times  May  19.  Utled 
"Abroad."  whiich  foUows: 

AsaoAo — A  Chancs  To  Rsvrvs  an  Old 

Tbaoition 

( By  Anne  OUare  McCormick ) 

Americans  are  vehemently  critical  of  the 
Brltlah  administration  for  Its  refusal  to  open 
the  gates  of  Palestine  at  once  to  100,000  Jew- 
ish refugees  and  of  the  Arabs  for  "heir  opposi- 
tion to  further  Immigration  into  that  bit- 
terly contested  land.  At  the  same  time, 
according  to  reports  from  Washington,  a  stlfl 
fight  Is  developing  In  Congress  against  the 
Stratton  bill.  Introduced  by  a  Republican 
Representative  from  Illinois  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  displaced  persons  in  Europe  by 
permitting  400.000  to  come  to  the  United 
States  during  the  next  4  years. 

The  Inconslsteficy  between  what  we  de- 
mand of  others  and  what  we  are  willing  to  do 
uursvlves  Is  highlighted  by  a  comparison  of 
the  number  of  Immigrants  allowed  to  enter 
Palestine  legally  right  now  and  the  number 
received  In  this  country  under  the  quota 
system.  Under  the  restrictions  of  the  hated 
white  pnper.  still  in  operation,  18.000  Jews 
are  permitted  to  settle  annually  in  the  Holy 
Land,  a  tiny  and  barren  country  with  a 
popxilatluu  around  2.000,000.  The  average 
annual  immigration  into  the  United  States 
since  1920  is  hardly  more  than  twice  as 
much,  40.000,  and  this  includes  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  denominations  who  acatter 
over  a  territory  of  continental  extent,  vast 
resources,  and  many  thinly  settled  areas. 

POST  or  THS  BOMSLXSS 

Our  present  immigration  quotas,  small  as 
they  are,  have  been  unfilled  for  years.  From 
the  open-door  policy  of  the  last  century, 
which  populated  and  developed  this  coun- 
try, we  have  reverted  to  the  restrictive  atti- 
tude of  Canada  and  Australia,  which  has  left 
tham  small  powers  in  spite  of  their  alas  and 
potentialities.  The  United  States  is  a  great 
power  because  of  the  number  and  energy. 
the  mixed  blood  and  varied  skills  of  its  people. 
Out  of  this  blend  developed  a  human  fer- 
ment and  a  pattern  of  society  that  made  us 
the  most  productive  and  therefore  the  richest 
nation  on  earth. 

Many  arguments  on  practical  grounds 
could  be  advanced  for  increasing  the  present 
quotas,  or  at  least  for  filling  them  up.  There 
was  s  time  when  other  arguments  appealed, 
when  we  thrilled  to  think  of  this  country  as 
the  port  of  the  homeless,  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  adventurous  and  the  ambi- 
tious; above  all,  as  the  haven  of  the  op- 
Perhaps  this  idea  Is  not  desd.  Rep- 
lUtlve  PsLLows.  of  Mains,  chairman  of 
the  Judlclnry  Bubcomraitlee  which  wUl  con- 
duct hssrlii|a  on  ths  Stratton  bill,  complains 
that  thers  U  "a  rary  definite  prop<>pnndi> 
trtHa  all  over  ths  country"  in  support  of  the 
■Masura.  He  auspects  it  U  ths  work  of  a 
strong,  wslNpatd  lobby.  b\tt  one  prefers  to 
bsHsva  it  la  Just  ths  old  American  spirit  ai. 
sening  Itself.  Maybe  the  country  Is  not  aa 
scared  to  sbsorb  a  dribble  of  new  blood  as 
soms  of  Its  rapreaentatlvea  imafine  It  Is, 

■ut  thU  U  a  larger  theme  Ttis  Stratton 
bill  hns  nothing  to  do  with  permanent  Unml- 
gratlon  policy,  It  is  a  simple  emergsncy 
msaaure,  limited  to  a  l-year  period  to  sn> 
able  tbs  United  States  to  do  ita  share  In  re- 
lieving a  condition  which  U  mors  shameful 
than  other  problems  basauaa  II  U  small  and 
easily  dssit  with.  It  prepotos  that  400,000 
of  ths  150.000  displaced  persons  In  camps  In 
Oamsny,  Auwtria,  and  Italy  ihaU  be  admit* 
tafi  mttsids  the  regular  quota  system  but 
subject  to  all  the  Immigration  requirements 
instead  of  eosUng  money,  the  plan  will  save 
ths  funds  spent  for  tbelr  lupport  In  camps. 
Relatlvea,  friends,  church  and  civic  orgun- 
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isatlons  have  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses  snd 
provide  shelter.  The  Immigrants  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
help  relieve  ahortages  in  farm  and  domestic 

labor. 

Otni  GaSAT  TBJjnTXOM 

Most  of  the  displaced  persons  are  Poles. 
refugees  from  the  Baltic  States,  Yugoslavs 
and  Csecholovaks.  Less  than  20  percent  are 
Jews,  the  majority  of  whom  desire  to  go  to 
Palestine:  half  are  women  and  children,  and 
all  are  stateless  in  the  sense  that  they  refuse 
to  stay  in  Germany  or  go  back  to  the  lands 
absorbed  by  Russia  or  dominated  by  Com- 
muuists.  At  present  the  charge  of  the  Army 
and  UNRRA,  they  will  presumably  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  luternatioual  Refu- 
gee Organization  when  and  if  that  body  be- 
gins to  operate.  Progress  in  setting  it  up  is 
slow,  and  it  might  be  observed  in  passing 
that  Congress  should  exercise  care  lest  the 
constitution  as  finally  ratified  contains  pro- 
visions such  as  discrimination  against  all 
persons  of  German  ethnic  origin,  wherever 
they  come  from  and  whatever  they  have  en- 
dured, and  prohibition  of  propaganda  against 
repatriation. 

At  best.  IRO  is  only  another  temporary 
expedient,  Tlieae  people  cannot  be  kept  in 
camps  forever.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
the  kind  of  citlzena  who  wotild  be  an  asset 
to  any  cooununlty — determined  to  be  free, 
desperately  eager  to  work  and  to  take  root 
in  a  new  world  They  are  the  fit  who  have 
survived  the  hardest  tests  to  which  human 
beings  have  ever  been  subjected.  With 
plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  bread,  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  America,  of  all  countries,  owes 
it  to  the  displaced  to  make  place  for  them 

But  principally  we  owe  It  to  ourselvee— 
to  our  great  tradition,  to  the  Investment  In 
people  that  has  made  us  what  we  are.  to  our 
peace  of  mmd  in  an  hour  when  the  public 
conscience  has  to  be  stimulsted  by  the  pri- 
vato  conscience.  If  America  does  not  give 
the  example  in  this  work  of  rescue,  who  will? 
Who  will  heed  the  "Voice  of  America"  if  It 
speaks  lu  one  sense  and  acts  in  another? 
And  if  we  do  act,  it  Is  certain  our  purposes 
will  be  clearer  in  this  action  than  in  anything 
else  we  can  do  in  Europe. 


Hoaie  Owners'  Loan  Corporatioa 
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Friday.  May  23. 1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extand  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  rollowtng  edltoilal 
from  the  PltUburgh  Post-Oaaette  of 
May  22. 1947: 

NQiA  aaoaaasa 

Ths  latest  Hgurss  on  aeUvitIss  of  ths  BMM 
Owners'  liuau  Corpuraiitm  art  an  impmrtte 
isstiiuuuiai  to  ths  thrift  and  dstermlna* 
tiuii  of  ths  Amerloan  people  as  waU  as  proof 
tiist  uot  all  of  ths  New  Deal's  sconomlo  vsu* 
turas  were  costly  failures. 

When  the  ROLO  was  ereated  at  ths  pit  of 
ths  deprsaalon  in  IN4  it  was  expected  that  It 
would  suffer  lossaa.  It  took  over  disurassed 
mortgages  totaling  ia.4M.OOOjOOO  on  tbe 
hooMs  of  l,0l7.gSl  oiuasns. 

Now  John  M.  Pahcy,  head  of  the  Fideral 
Nome  Loan  Bsnk  Administration,  announcss 
that  ROLC  has  a  net  profit  of  131,000.000  to 
nhnw  for  laKt  year  and  that  Its  ulttmaU  liq- 
uidation will  be  soconpllshed  with  a  proflt 
to  the  Oovemment,  The  original  Intast- 
mcnt  has  been  reduced  by  about  IS  parosnt. 


Hie  HOLO  did  mors  than  give  hard- 
pressed  cltiaens  new  hope  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  aave  their  homes.  It  also  bailed  out 
savings  banks,  mortgage  companies,  and  in- 
surance companies  faced  with  bankruptcy. 

At  a  time  of  great  economic  distress,  when 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Nation  was 
threatened,  the  Oovemment  stepped  into  the 
plctiue  with  vision  and  courage.  This  gov- 
ernmental departtu-e  from  tradition  ha.s 
been  fully  Justified,  economically  as  well  as 
sociologically.  It  shows  that  Government 
can  be  useful  in  the  preservation  of  private 
enterprise. 


Colonel  Hallaren,  Director  af  Women's 
Army  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  UASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Friday.  May  23. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appointment  of  Lt.  Col. 
Mary  A.  Hallaren.  Lowell.  Mass.,  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Women '.s  Army  Corps  was 
announced  by  the  War  Department  on 
May  7.  Lowell  and  Massachusetts  take 
great  pride  in  this  promotion  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hallaren. 

The  new  Director  was  simultaneously 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  Of- 
ficiating at  the  ceremony  was  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  S.  Paul.  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Administration. 

Colonel  Hallaren  ha.s  been  Acting  Di- 
rector since  March  11,  1947,  when  Col. 
Westray  Battle  Boyce  retired  for  rea- 
son of  physical  disability.  The  third  Di- 
rector of  the  Corps  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  Army  administration.  A 
graduate  of  the  first  WAAC  officer  can- 
didate school,  she  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  July  1943,  as  commanding 
ofBcer  of  the  fli-st  battaUon  of  Wacs 
sent  to  England  for  duty  with  the  Bigbth 
Air  Force.  Later  when  thousands  of 
Wacs  were  assigned  to  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations,  she  was  appointed 
Staff  Director  for  the  Air  Forces. 

Under  her  guidance  the  Wacs  in  Eng- 
land weathered  the  "lltUe  bUts."  the  V-1 
and  V-2  rocket  bombs,  and  later  hM- 
ankHU  crosaings  into  Normandy. 

In  1H4 1  saw  at  first  hand  the  sui>erla- 
tlvely  fine  work  of  Colonel  Hallaren  In 
KngUnd  and  France. 

The  **UttIe  Colonel"— the  aunda  t«U 
to  makt  ihf  5-foot  height  requirement— 
waa  named  WAC  Stall  Dlraotoi'  for  the 
enUro  Buropoan  theater  In  July  194ft  and 
aervod  In  that  capacity  until  March  IM« 
when  she  was  appointed  Chief  of  thr 
avlllan  Bmployea  Relations  SecUon, 
O-l.  by  General  McNamey.  theater  com- 
mander. Returning  to  the  8tat«a  tn 
June  1946  the  waa  appointed  Deputy 
Dlrtctor,  WAC,  and  named  AcUng  Dii-eo- 
tor  on  March  It.  1941. 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  mil- 
itary aervioe.  she  haa  been  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  an  Oak  Leaf  aus- 
trr.  tiie  Bronie  Star  Medal,  and  Crotx  de 
Guerre  with  gold  stara.  8h«  alao  wears 
the  WAC  ribbon,  the  Buropean  theatar 
ribbon,  tha  Victory  Medals  the  American 
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Uie«t«r  I  bbon.  the  occup«tion  ribbon, 
«nd  the  i  xmjr  commendation  ribbon. 

Colonel  Hallaren  attended  Lowell  State 
Teachers  College  and  Boston  University. 
After  cnduatton  she  taught  in  Lowell 
and  Lexington.  iCaas. 

Cokxiel  Ballaren  has  great  knowledge 
of  her  ow  n  country  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. She  spent  her  vacations  traveling 
on  foot  through  the  great  Northwest  with 
a  15-pouid  pack  on  her  back,  and  a 
ileterminatton  to  see  the  rural  beauties 
of  her  nj  tlve  land.  Later  she  lived  in 
Paris  an<  other  European  capitals  in 
peaectim4.  tramped  through  mountain 
regions  in  Yufoalavla.  One  walking  tour 
found  he  crossing  the  Andes  on  foot. 
She  has  lectured  on  her  many  travel  ex- 
periences and  written  several  articles  on 
the  euHo  u  mmI  irtdlUons  of  the  coun- 
trlM  wiM  «  siM  hM  lived. 

8tM  la  Hkttlly  fitted  for  her  position. 
Bhe  hM  ^he  confMence  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  she  Inaptras  loyalty  and 
vnthusiaiM  la  Mm  Waca.  llM  lyplftos 
the  kind  M  mtvIm  which  th«  Waca  gave. 
Al  the  Afth  birthday  oaJebration  of  the 
WAC.  Wm  mtwr  Wm  g»MI  to  me. 
"Thaafe  9M  uni  Um  Oumtnt  for  our 
opportuni  ly  to  sarvt  our  oouaUry." 


llaNM  P(  U9  Tmly  la  OmI  m4  SIv^M 

1X1 1N8ION  or  IUEIIAIUC8 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtacuNBiM 

IN  TMi  noun  or  MmMWTATtvai 

'ueadag.  Mag  t«.  IH? 

of  WlMOQsln.   Mr.  Speak- 

TlMMiipiOik  recently  summed 

ijecuons  to  the  Italian  peace 

pending  in  ttat  Senate.     I 

ly  with  her  viewa.   I  include  as 

remarks  the  article  which 

a  Um  Star: 

TSBATT      BBL*      CBVBL      AM* 

•CT  Awurme  AonoM  ar  gaMATs 
VioLatum  PaoMSMa 

By  Dorothy  Ikawipaaa) 

paopto"  want  Um  ■••ate  las- 

raUXy  the  Itallaa  "peao*"  traaty 

spotoglsu  ttUnks  it  a  good  or  •rto 

tr«i|ty.    They  m«r«)y  ugu*  that  It  wm 

t  could  "g*t."  that  lUly  wUl  b* 

III  it  than  hanging  flr«.  that  untu 

w*  cannot  antae  into  paaoaful 

wtth  naty. 

no4*     ATtar  the  last  war  wa  mtntlt 

Qarmany.  but  v*  did  not  alga 

of  VaraaUlaa. 

Sa^iata  haa  to  aeeapt  tMs  treaty  what 

giving  ita  MtasbMB  eonautu- 

accapt  or  raJaetT   Ttm  logical 

it  la  that  oooa  a  Saeratary 

a  traaty.  tha  Sen- 

ttbbsr-atamp  it.    What  than  ba- 

ayataasT 

of  tha  war.  tha  Aawican 

nibber-ataaiMlBC-    A  few 

ftatwaan  theas  Battaia  af- 

llvaa  of  mllMoaa    Ihay  have  not 

It  naoaasary  to  aaplalB  thalr  acta 

watng  tha  tarrthla  raaulta  at 


wa  ara  alnady 


wr«tcha4 


"bar)  alna.' 


rt  ooa 


away  other 
itvaa.      Thla 
takaa  from  Italy  tarrt- 


tory  culturally  Italian  from  the  dawn 
hlitary,  agriw  to  tha  tracxiatlon  of  tha 
Itallaa-apaaklng  populatloa.  rawards  Tuko>i 
alaTla'i  dictator  with  eaacntlal  Italian  ra- 
sourcaa.  ercataa  an  "Internationalized"  Tii- 
aata  cut  off  from  raU  communlcatlona.  elec- 
tric power,  and  lU  agricultural  hinterland. 
We  ara  pledged  to  defend  this  city.  In  which  1 
Tlto'i  agenta  ara  actively  conaplring.  while  | 
w«  renounce  defending  Italy  heraelf. 

The    same    newapapcra    which    announeaj 
State  Department  urglnga  to  ratify  quote  tha 
State    Department    as    warning    Americana 
against  visiting  Yugoalavta  bacauaa  It  Is  not 
safe.    The  inhabitants  of  Tenaala  OluUa  are, 
howerer.  to  be  permanently  turned  over  with- 
out any  safeguards  to  this  same  Tugoalsvla.  < 
Din't  our  leaders  listen  even  to  themaelvea?| 
Why  must  we  aid  and  defend  Oraaca  against 
the  same  regime  to  which  we  open  Italy?    la 
It  bacauaa  tha  Government  of  Oraaca  Is  mora  i 
denoeratlc  than  that  of  today's  Italy     If 
we  paaa  this  treaty,  there  will  not  lonn  be  a  I 
govammant  either  dwaocratlc  or  triandiy  to^ 
us  In  luiy. 

We  ara  told  that  U  wa  do  not  ratify  the 
Italian  traaty,  tha  Sevtau  will  ra)a«t  the 
Hungarian  sud  Nomanlan  They  will  MM 
leave  Austria,  nor  oome  to  terms  about  Oer* 
many. 

^t  we  hava  been  unabia  to  get  an  Auatrtan 
Bgreement;  Russian  troops  guard  tha  rtwt* 
munteatlaa  llaea  In  Hungary  and  Rumania,  { 
and  their  preashoa  aids  local  a«enu  to  iiquw 
dale   tha   sppsslliaw.     Does  anyone  doublj 
they  wiu  riaislw  unti)  they  aeoanpiiah  u 
purpoeet 


vnnm,  wrta.  *Na  eatiat 
I  would  be  sgslnsi  the  Italian  traaty  even! 
U    there    were    a    damocrstlc    and    humane 
regime  la  Tugoalavia  bacauaa  tha  traaty 
unjuat,  stupid,  cruel,  dangerous,  and  in 

Of  aha  thhit  wa  eaa  be  eeruin.  Thia  ii 
no  way  to  stop  aMMMMhlMs.  Ooaununtaah 
la  tha  anal  haven  far  thoaa  who  have  laa% 
all  faith  in  Qod  and  freedom  and  turn  t«| 
anooyaaoUB  bitter  eollectiva  force  Wa  shall 
not  stop  soiiaunlsai  by  thinking  we  can  buy 
off  htuaan  daq^trs  with  leaa  than  the  coat 
of  a  boaabar  fleet  or  reatora  human  faith 
without  sacrlflca. 

Communlam  can  be  halted  only  by  allevUj 
atlng    buman    daapalra   ol   soul    and    tx>dy.  | 
through  tha  vlalon  and  practice  of  a  mural 
order.     Tha  people   not  only  have  to  cat; 
they  have  to  believe  there  la  stieh  a  thing , 
la  the  world  as  rlghtaousnaaa  and  love. 

All  this  Is  not  practical:  but  with  the  worMI^ 
aa  It   Is.  sfter   practical   men   have  so  made  I 
It.  there  la  no  reaaon  whatever  for  thi    k- 
ing  thay  are  right. 


e  Has  Become  Public  Enemy  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IH  THS  R008I  or  RXPRhBirr  ATivai 

FrMaf.  Jfag  23.  1947 

Mr.  OWTHNX  of  Iowa.    Mr  Speaker. 
In  accordance  with  permission  granted! 
me.  I  include  herewith  a  radio  addre<is 
delivered  recently  by  W.  Earl  Hall,  editor 
of  the  Mason  City  Globe  Oaaette.  Mason  | 
City,  Iowa: 

8TBXXB  HAS  aacoMs  rXJWLtP  BiraMT   MO.    I 

■very  AsMrlqui  eapable  of  sober.  Intaiil- 
gent  thought  ought  to  sit  down  by  him  self, 
or  haraalf.  and  give  about  a  half  hour  of 
thotightfua  eaasMaratlon  to  that  blunder- 
buaa  waapoa  af  the  Indua trial  world  known , 
aa  the  strike. 


lurrotwd  one's  self 
of  the  experts  Is 
only  be: 
ig  to  me  and  my 

the  thinking.  Um 
-to    that    queatlon 

for  everybody 

rer.   and    moat    Im- 
^ubllc." 

ipproprlate  time  for 
for  the  reason  that 
ilch  affected  every- 
degree.  la  so  frenh 

:t  to  this  telephone 

id  well-nigh  Indls- 

rly  every  strike  in 

what  Is  that  trutht 

winner,  everybody 

lalned  by  striking, 

a  thing  as  a  lain. 

the  elvltlaed  rules  of 

kher  areas  of  demo* 

I 

I 

St  that  telephone 

lie.  in  which  tele* 
Iblic  was  crippled  in 
iif  on  the  local  situ- 
raaoived. 
int  point  about  all 
settled.  The  fsot 
ir  the  strike  su|- 
it  prove— that  they 
U  strike. 

Dk  on  the  Job,  i«* 

>mewhara  around  H 

[thty  left  their  poaM. 

kn  workers  In  sevetal 

led   by   negotlatlcu, 

^t  the  demand  aet  by 
of  the  strike  wss 
ird      Refusal  of 
kat  demand  prectpl- 

Job— with  no  pay- 
■greed  to  Be> 
which  was  ap- 
of  their  leaders'  de- 

lerefore  whether  by 

enable  condition 

the   union   leadera 

^ude   any   poaalblUty 

aettlcment 


rlthoat 


pondered   alone   in 

that's  being  aaked 

lalth  followed  their 

the  morning  aft^ 
le  fact  that  while 
il  picketing  duty, 
full  month.  Their 
assumed,  but  th^y 


1 


that  none  of 
them   could   have 
iralkout.  It  will  tak* 
lit  was  loat. 

Is  gullible  enough 
[nacaaaary  to  strike 
int.  Numerous  pay 
have  been  given 
own  motion. 
iver  so  much  mora 
srease  of  more  than 
rlklng  could  have 
Id  skillful  negotm- 
choasn  leadera. 
line,  woskeis  w^ 
is  called  are 
intlng  trtxn  their 

oft d   with   Jtiat 

in  there's  a  contrO- 


lone  strike. 
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Row  let's  get  back  to  the  main  thefne  of  my 
Tlatt  with  you,  the  stupidity  of  strikes  In 
general. 

Of  oourae,  aa  I've  already  suggested,  if  there 
could  be  an  application  of  intelligent  self- 
mterest  by  every  citizen  of  America  to  the 
problem,  tt  would  be  solved  almost  over- 
night. 

There  would  be  tinlTersal  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  a  strike  In  our  Industrial  econ- 
omy is  no  more  deleualble  than  a  war  be- 
tween nations.  Both  arc  bad  bualnesa.  Both 
are  rcUca  of  our  uncivilised  past. 

But  I'm  not  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  what  I'm  saying  here  is  going  to  come 
to  paaa  at  once.  Progreaa  la  slow  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

In  the  altuaUon  as  It  ealsU.  the  most  im- 
portant step  that  can  be  taken  la  to  have  it 
eatabllahad  that  suikas  in  areas  where  tha 
health  and  welfare,  even  the  Uvea,  of  tha 
public  are  involved  sbaU  be  Ulsgal. 

•^ut  you  cant  do  that  In  s  free  country." 
some  wUi  say.  And  I  suggest  he  say  It  to 
aome  young  man  who  was  Jerked  out  of  hi* 
civilian  lUewcrk  to  risk  bis  lUs  on  the  batUe. 
fleM  in  dateose  of  hiB  country,  l^lsssaynot 
be  diissrady  Ih  tmelf.  but  It's  the  way  to 
preserve  deasoaraty. 

It's  more  than  a  auem  that  Josef  Stalin  to 
eipeeUng  ultimata^  to  take  over  in  our 
cuunuy.  baeause  our  Oeverument  to  so  weak 
that  It  MBt  disetpltne  our  people  even  to  ths 
egteat  of  perpetusUng  our  way  of  life. 

Outiswlng  strikes  In  publle-servlre  areas 
is  no  more  than  sn  astenslon  of  the  rule  of 
of  the  many,  long  sgo  reeofhlMd 
1.  In  scores  of  other  fields  of  our 
society. 

When  a  lad  sntera  vhs  army,  he  knows  thst 
he  cant  strike.  When  s  nurse  enters  her 
profession,  she  to  obligating  herself  fb^  ut 
sM  to  bHng  relief  to  the  suffertng.  Dsspite 
occasional  lapses,  this  to  an  aceeptsd  ecmdl- 
lion  of  emplc^rment  for  police,  postal  workers, 
and  many  other  Oovemment  em|4oyeee. 

If  in  Its  extension  there  is  any  compromise 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  democracy,  the 
alternative  must  be  faced.  And  thst  grim 
altarnaUve  to  the  death  of  democracy.  Bu 
this  step,  tt  seems  to  me.  to  both  Justmed 
snd  realistic. 

Whst  rm  saying  here  U,  I  assure  you,  in 
no  wise  predicated  upon  su  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  labor  organlaatlon  or  eoUectlve 
bargaining.  Unions  accepting  reeponslblllty 
along  with  beneflu  can  exercise  a  construc- 
tive Influence  in  our  industrial  economy. 

The  ulthnste  snswer  to  the  kind  of  Indtis- 
trlal  strife  we've  been  witnessing  In  our 
cuuiiUy— unless  volunUrlly  we  pursue  the 
course  of  common  sense  and  refuae  longer 
to  be  led  by  demagogs— lies  In  the  direction 
of  giving  legal  status  to  Industrtsl  disputes 
and  providing  Isws  snd  courts  for  tbelr  sdju- 
dlcatlao. 

TWs  to  a  subject  to  which  rve  sddrssaed 
my  commentsrlee  several  times  in  the  past. 
On  thte  occasion,  therefore.  I'm  not  going  to 
go  Into  detail. 

Justice  through  laws  administered  by 
courts  did  not  spring  fullflowered  in  our 
country  or  In  the  world.  In  the  stone  age, 
right  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  cavetnan 
with  the  biggest  spear— or  whatever  their 
weapon  may  have  been. 

Gradually  down  through  the  centtirles  the 
Idea  of  supplanting  force  with  laws  has 
gained  s  roothold.  Todsy  otur  court  system 
la  accepted  by  all.  When  two  people,  or  two 
eoaspanlea.  hare  a  difference  they  cant  re- 
solve, they  resort  to  the  courts— not  to  their 
guns. 

MObody— I  least  of  all — believes  thst  our 
■ystnn  of  Juatice  Is  perfect.  It  isnt.  But 
not  many  oppose  the  basic  Idea  of  s  cotirt 
system  ICore  and  more  our  freedom  has 
tended  to  become  a  freedom  tmder  law.  law 
and  order  hsve  become  the  principal  Ingre- 
dlenta  of  dvlllaition's  advance. 

.,  snd  more.  too.  the  public's  welfare  is 
[  given  primacy.   Under  early  day  Ameri- 


can concept,  outdoor  plumbing  could  have 
been  defended  as  the  right  of  an  Individual. 
But  that  rl^t  was  curbed  and  eliminated 
when  it  was  found  that  one  person  exerclaing 
hto  rl^t  wss  imperiling  the  health  of  his 
neighbors. 

It  to  this  principle  that  mttst  prevail  imder 
the  system  of  labor-dispute  courts  which  are 
as  certain  for  Amoica  as  tomorrow's  sun. 
The  rules  will  be  laid  down  and  interpreted 
by  qualified  Judges  as  they  affect  labor  and 
management. 

But.  even  more  important,  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  regard  for  the  public's  sUke  in  industrial 
controversy  which  has  been  shamefully 
passed  over  in  the  dog-eat-dog  doctrine  too 
prevalent  In  the  past  as  labor  and  manage- 
ment contended  for  their  advantagea. 

Xaspartial  courts  applying  fair  and  In- 
telligent laws  can  bring  to  the  industrUl 
economy  the  same  boon  they  have  brought 
to  all  other  segmenU  of  American  Ufa.  Why 
they  have  been  so  long  dslsyed,  and  why 
there  to  so  much  restotanos  to  tl^ksm  from 
both  labor  snd  management.  Is  iKxnetblng 
beyond  my  tmderatandUng. 

Justification  offered  for  nil  strikss  of  re- 
cent years  In  Amsrica  has  been  the  claim 
that  extotcnt  worker  income  wasnt  suAolent 
to  cope  with  mounUng  living  costti.  That's 
a  proper  diagnoato.  But  tha  remedy  chosen 
has  bean  wronf  to  the  point  of  abaoluta 
stupidity. 

Uvlng  costs  are  high  and  mounting.  But 
whyf  ror  the  simple  reason  that  tbsre  have 
bean  more  dollars  than  goods  RWirs  dsmiuKt 
than  supply— more  need  than  aisaus  fur 
meeting  the  need. 

Whst  sm  1  Isadlng  up  tof  t  think  you 
know.  But  before  X  tell  you  1st  n e  call  for 
the  testimony  of  an  expert  wlinesi.  Bernard 
Baruch.  who  by  a  Ufetlms  of  dlatl&futohsd 
public  service  without  flnsnolal  reward  qual- 
ifies tor  designauon  as  "Americans  eldsr 
statssman." 

"Work,"  says  Mr.  Bsruch,  "will  halt  infla- 
tion, produce  homes,  provide  food  for  the 
world,  snd  bring  economic  stsbllity  to  th« 
Unitsd  autes,  thereby  dlsooursgUig  our 
strongest  enemies. 

"Ons  by  one  our  allies  are— or  think  they 
sre— exhausted .  That  means  they  stop  work 
But  usually  we  find  that  exhaustion  Is  the 
result  of  stopping  wt>rk,  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

"That  can  happen  here.  Don't  let  ua  be 
sucked  into  the  maelstrom. 

"Be  sure  of  thU:  Today  we  aie  on  the 
brink  of  an  engulfing  inflation.  There  to 
only  one  way  otrt.    That  to  by  woi-k. 

•"The  more  we  produce,  the  lew  will  be 
the  cost  of  living:  the  more  thlnii^s  we  csn 
buy,  the  easier  will  be  the  building  of  our 
reserves — physical,  financial,  and  tpiritual — 
for  we  shall  be  free  of  worry,  the  iibeence  of 
which  to  a  sense  of  security." 

All  right,  whst  happens  when  men  strike? 
They  quit  work.  Production  In  their  par- 
tleulsr  field  ceases.  Ultlmstely,  st  s  higher 
wage,  they  come  back  to  work.  That  means 
an  addition  to  the  iratlon*B  supply  of  doUsrs. 
But — and  this  to  the  fundsmental  fact 
which  must  be  driven  home — It  doesn't  mean 
there  to  more  goods  to  be  purchased  with 
those  sddltlonal  dollars,  to  the  exact  con- 
trary It  means  there  are  more  dollars  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  the  already  too 
reduced  supply  of  conunodities  or  services. 
Thlfi  Is  the  condition  which  has  set  the 
well-known  spiral  of  Inflation  Into  being. 
The  very  condition  whl(&  seems  to  Jtistlfy  a 
strike  todsy  will  create  the  Justlflcatlon  for 
another  strike  «  months  or  a  year  from  now. 
In  shcHt,  our  ecciKmay  to  enmeshed  In  s 
vicious  cycle. 

Either  we  quit  striking  snd  produce  more, 
individually  and  collectively,  or  we're  head- 
ing toward  the  kind  of  buat  that  overtook 
IH — snd  for  the  same  reasons — btick  in  1929. 
It  doesnt  take  any  economtet  to  tell  us 
abont  thto  plight  weYe  taivlttng  for  ourselves 
as  matters  stand.  Bverybody  can— and 
should— think  It  through  for  himself. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOOTTAM* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATEB 

Friday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  statement 
made  by  87  leading  American  liberals, 
setting  forth  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
standard  of  political  conduct  for  those 
who  believe  in  Uberallgm  or  lurogresslv- 
ism  M  a  middle  way  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  reaction  and  commvmism— the 
true  highway  toward  the  fullest  achieve- 
ment of  American  democracy. 

This  sUtement  of  Uberalism  accuses 
the  Americkn  Communist  Party  and  its 
sympathlaeri  of  an  un-Amerloao  lack  of 
forthrtghtneas,  and  announoet  th«  rt- 
fusal  to  hMOdatg  with  Amgrlcan  Oom- 
munlgU  aa  a  proper  and  reaaonaMe  re- 
qulrement  for  anyone  who  li  to  bt  of 
practical  help  to  the  ctuse  of  Itberallam 
In  tlie  United  SUtas.  The  statement  of 
\hfw  17  liberal  leaden  drawi  a  proper 
dlsUnction  between  aaioolatloa  with 
American  CommunlsU  and  thdr  gym- 
pathlitra.  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the 
other,  an  objective  atUtud*  toward  the 
problems  of  Russia  and  a  hope  for  peace- 
ful rehitlong  with  that  country.  These 
liberal  leaden  point  out  that  "taUure  to 
reckon  with  the  above  distinction  occa- 
sions the  grave  preaent-day  plight  of  the 
liberal -progressive  cauae." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRD,  aa  foUowa: 

The  future  of  our  country  and  tha  worid 
may  easily  ttim  on  the  preservation  of  s 
reasonable  solidarity  among  thoss  Ubsral  and 
progressive  Americans  who  today  posssm  the 
balance  of  power  In  national  affairs.  Llber- 
allam  or  progressivtom.  being  a  aslddle  way 
between  the  extremes  of  reaction  and  com- 
mimlam,  to  subject  to  accusations  frmn  both 
extremes.  It  to  Important  therefore  to  point 
out  the  sharp  dtotinctlon  which  must  be 
made  between  partiality  for  the  American 
Communist  Party  and  Its  sympsthlaers  on 
the  one  hand  snd  an  objective  sttitude  to- 
ward U.  8.  8.  R.  and  a  desire  for  friendly  re- 
latione between  otur  two  countries  on  the 
other. 

The  American  Communtot  group — regto- 
tered  party  members,  together  with  their 
more  or  less  unofliclal  adherents — hss  its 
roots  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  record  8howi> 
that  it  follows  the  bebesu  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. It  carries  on  Its  acthrlties  and  ex- 
erts Its  influence  with  an  tm-Amerlcan  lack 
of  forthrlghtness.  An  announced  refusal  to 
associate  politically,  either  as  an  individual 
or  as  a  naember  of  a  group,  with  thto  Ameri- 
can Communist  entity,  registers  the  convic- 
tion that  the  highest  service  to  otir  own 
country  and  the  world  Implies  worklng^boUy 
through  American  channeto  and  so  with  un- 
questioned loyalty  to  our  own  people  and 
their  Oovemment.  It  to  not  unreasonable 
therefore  to  expect  thst  those  with  whom  we 
associate  politically  so  declare  tbemaelvas. 
Tb  deny  this  is  Intellectual  escapten  and  Bsay 
be  politically  disastrous. 

Contrariwise,  it  to  unreaaonable  and  against 
the  public  welfare  to  bring  acnisatmns 
against  an  American  cltisen  either  becauae 
he  evidences  interest  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and 
a  measure  of  sympathy  with  some  of  ths 
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thlnt*  tali^  on  Umt*  or  cntlcian  c«ruin 
oarrMat  prfctleM  and  »ttUiKlM  in  Uuit  coun- 

try 
Th«  f»ufan  to  nekoB  vtth  tta* 

tlnctloa 

plight  o^  tb*  ltb«r«l-proir«nlv«  cai 
Until  tht«  UnpMM  to  raaoivwd.  tta*  pvttMn 
and  nonpi  rttoan  (oroM  vMeh  hav*  ln< 
tncly  guld  kI  tiM  United  ■!•«•■  or  America  In 
r*c«nt  jtn  will  reoiatn  dlvUlvd  and  ««ll- 
it. 
Af  tb*  (ollowlnc: 

MrtTln    [>.   Mlldreth.   lawyer    member   Na- 
tkmtd  Pro  ircaalve  Committee  1933  to  1»44. 

Raymonl  Swing,  to—itatnr.  cbalrman 
of  tbe  bo«  rd  of  Uttltad  WtvM  ^deration. 

Xxmla  Bofnltold.  autbor.  farmer 

Henry  C  Hapin.  autbor.  New  Hope.  Pa. 

atuart  C  baae.  autbor.  lecturer,  accountant. 

Morrto   1  ^   Cooke,  consulting   engineer. 

David  C  iwhT**"   Coyle.   author,   engineer. 
IC  Davis,  doctor,  public  health. 
8.  Fela.  phUantbroptst.  president 
VMa  Nnyh  iha  Soap. 

Prederick  P.  Qruenberg.  social  worker. 

William  Draper  Lewto.  director.  Law  Insti- 
tute. 

Kuaaell  Lord,  author,  editor  of  The  Land. 

■ovMtf  W    Odum.  secioloftot.  VnlTertlty 
of  nartH    Carolina 

George   BUkfle,   painter,   author 

O.  C.  i  errlll.  engineer,  farmer  becutlYe 
Dtreetor.  I  ederal  Power  Commission. 

Cyril   O    Pom.    IndiuUialist.   PbUadelpbU. 
Pa 

Jamre     O.     Patton.     president.     Panners' 
Udlon. 

■atoM    iy»n».  lawyer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

■truthe  s    Burt,    author,   editor. 

Abe  Poc(aa.  lawyer,  formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary. Intel  tor  Department. 

Wataoo  Davto.  director.  Science  Service. 
>.  Kobn.  architect,  formerly  preal- 

A.  I.  A 

Stuart  Iludd.  U  D..  biochemist.  UnlTeraity 
of  Pennsy  vanla. 

Henry  11.  Graves,   forester,   formerly  dean 
Tale  Fore  try  School. 

Robert    P.   Brecht.   profeesor   of   Industry. 
Unlversiti  ot  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur    7pham  Pope,  authority  on  Persian 
art.  direct «  Rusalan  Institute. 

Thurma  a   Arnold,   lawyer,  formerly  head 
Antitrust  Mvtilaia.  PeuMftiit  of  Justice. 

Harold  : .  T.  Wanm,  Ttea  Haffaalne. 

Henry   lit     Oeorfe   Tucker,   recently   pre- 
■Mtng  blatiop  Protectant  Splacopal  Church 

Jacob   I  llllkopf .    authority    on    industrtol 
relatlana.  pnuiadelpbla. 

B.  Seandrett.  Jr..  lawyer,  president 
A^MClatea. 

Ordway  Tead.  cbalrmaa.  board  of  direc- 
tors. New  JTork  City  School  of  Higher  Bduca- 

8.     Buttenbelm.     publisher,     the 
City. 

economist.  New  York  City. 
L.  Bemays.  pubUc  relations.  New 

Coleman,   autbor. 
Watbanson.  director.  Stblcal  Cul- 
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ttval 

Paul  R 
Syracuse 

John  A. 
latlons. 

WUllam 
VIUlMlelp%ta 

Vbyne 

OoodwtU 
Harry 
Melvyn 


L^lfb  UiUverslty 

WUUaai 

Arthur 
Ovtt 


Appleby,    bead   Maxwell    School. 
Jaiversity. 

Lapp,  authority  on  Industrial  re- 
Cfitcago. 

H.    Ptneabrlber.    D.    D..     Rabbi. 
k. 
:oy.  Washington  Post. 

executive  director  PUene 


1  Imer  Barnea.  historian,  columnist. 
Douglas,  actor. 

.   profeesor  of   philosophy. 
Uatvemty. 
K.    Dmm.   4mn    of    engineering. 


We  Item 


L.  Wblte.  autbor.  New  Tork  City. 
Oarlteld  Hays,  lawyer,  authority  on 


Henry  Seldel  Canby.  Saturday  Review 
Literature. 
WUliam  Tvmpleton  Jobnaon.  architect,  i 


Tlda  D.  Scudder.  sociologist.  Welleeley  Ool- 

Brneet  S.  Bradford,  economist.  College 
of  New  Tork. 

Prancto  J.  licOoaneU.  MethodUt 
Blahop. 

Benjamin  R.  Klaer.  banker.  Spokane. 

Robert  R.  R.  Brooks,  economist.  Willi 
College. 

Mul  O.  Harrison,  dean  law  school.  Unli 
slty  of  Psnnsylvanta. 

Clinton  8.  Golden,  labor  leader. 

A.  L.  Jamee.  Jr..  United  Statee  Army  retired. 
Charlotte.  N  C. 

Charles  P  Jenkins,  publtoher.  Parm 
nsl 

Christian  Gauss.  Princeton.  N.  J, 

Arthur  W.  Macmahon.  political  sclent 
Columbia  University. 

Max  Radin.  professor  of  law.  University 
California. 

John  A.  Pitch.  soekHoglst.  New  Tork  8cl 
Social  Science. 

Bdward  A.  Roes,  sodoiogtot.  University 
Wlaconstn. 

Bduard  C.  Llndeman.  soci<Mogist.  N    T. 

Margaret     Causey,     widow     of     Jamee 
Causey.     National     Progressive     Commltl 
lMS-40. 

Jtoacph  Srhlosfiberg.  labor  leader 

John  W   Idelman.  labor  leader. 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  dean  graduate  scl 
American  University. 

Judaoo  C.  PHitwiaii.  engineer,  fc 
with  FMeral  Trade  OMunlsalon. 

M.    P.    Ashley    Montagu,    anthropok 
Hahnemann  Medical  College. 

Paul  P  BrlKsenden.  Indxistrlal  relations,  i 
ItBBMa  University 

WnUam  H.  Davto,  chairman,  transportat 
board.  New  Tork  City   (formerly  cbalrmaa^ 
War  Labor  Board). 

Haael  Bacett.  scienttot.  University  ot 
sylvanla. 

Bart  J.  Bok.  professor  astronomy.  Han 
University. 

Dorothy  KenyoB.  lawyer.  New  Tork 

Harold  D.  LasswelU  Tale  Law  School. 

■dwln  M.  Borchard.  Tale  University. 

WUllam  P   Ogbum,  economist.  Unlversf 
of  Chicago. 

Malcolm   Roes,   autbor,   recently   Dl 
FBPC. 

Otto  T.  Mallery,  autbor.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Maurice  B.  Ttoscher.  scientist.  Unlvf  vity 
of  Minnesota,  president  American  Am  na- 
tion Scientific  Workers. 

Prank    P.    Graham,    president.    Unlverslt 
North  Carolina. 

Max  Lemer.  editor  PM.  economlat.  Willi 
College. 

Plorence    J.    Harrlman.    autbor.    form« 
Ambassador  to  Norway. 

Alexander  BMyitOB  Ftey,  law  school, 
veralty  of  Psiiaailliaiila. 

AUan    M.    BuUer,    pediatrician.    Har 
Medical  School. 


UpstrcAM  Aspects  af  tlic  Missouri  Bask 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAMA 
IN  THZ  SBNATI  OP  THB  UNTTBD  STA1 

Friday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21 K  1947 

Ux.  ICURRAT.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Included 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  a  siatement 
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stored  behind  the  engineers'  dams  and  tiaed 
for  power  and  to  satisfy  the  thirsty  lands  of 
the  reclamation  projects. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  thto  upstream  water  supply,  both 
as  to  volume  and  usability.  Is  eaaenttal  to 
the  fullest  use  and  benefits  of  the  down- 
stream developments. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  If  the  voltune  of 
usable  water  produced  reguUrly  each  year 
can  be  measurably  increased,  then  the  scope 
and  value  of  the  basin  plan  will  be  corre- 
spondingly widened 

,  These  statements  imply  that,  from  a  given 
source  area,  the  volume  and  character  of 
water  to.  In  a  degree,  subject  to  human  con- 
trol. Thto.  gentlemen,  to  precteely  the  point 
which  thto  paper  attempts  to  bring  to  your 
attention. 

All  through  hiunan  history  peoples  In  arid 
and  Bcmlarld  lands  have  attempted  to  sup- 
plement or  replace  natural  rainfall  by  using 
Irrigation  water.  Theae  people,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  found  Irrigation  water  more 
dependable  as  to  quantity  and  dtotrlbutlon 
than  on-the-spot  precipitation.  They  also 
had  faltb  that  somewhere  else — at  the  aource 
area  of  their  water— precipitation  would  be 
Adequate  and  all  other  factors  stich  that 
water  would  be  available  for  the  arid  lands 
when  needed.  Many  exteitolve  irrigation 
works  were  built  and  maintained  suocess- 
fuUy  for  lonR  periods  of  time  and  then  grad- 
ually dwindled  In  use  and  fltudly  disap- 
peared. Htotorical  evidence  does  not  indi- 
cate any  profound  changea  In  climate  cycles 
Fiiffldent  to  explain  these  failures.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physical  evidence  on  the  ground 
quite  clearly  indicates  that  the  treatment  of 
the  water-source  areas  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  water  crop  upon  whl<^ 
theae  people  depended. 

Very  well,  if  human  abuse  of  a  source  area 
can  ruin  iU  water  yield,  to  it  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  proper  treatment  of  the 
source  area  would,  at  least,  perpetuate  its 
water  crop?  This,  of  course,  to  an  Inferen- 
tial conclusion,  but  modem  research  indi- 
cates affirmatively  that  proper  treatment  of 
a  watershed  to  reflected  in  increased  water 
yields.    I  will  come  back  to  thto  later. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  principal  water- 
source  areas  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

Tbeee  are  the  mountainous  rim  of  high, 
rough,  wild  lands  along  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  basin,  plus  a  few  isolated  moun- 
tain iiia«es  such  as  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  the  Bighorns  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
Abaarokas  of  Montana. 

This  mountaln-rlm  area  is  dlvlited  by  cli- 
mate into  several  rones.  The  most  impor- 
tant as  a  water  source  to  the  hleh-elevatlon 
belt  oC  iieavlly  forested  land  which  lies  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Rockies.  Here  precipi- 
tation so  exceeds  local  consumption  of  water 
that  water  yields  avaUable  for  Irrigation  use 
reach  12  inches  or  more  per  year. 

Thto  to  a  Bone  of  dense  forests,  Interspersed 
with  mountain  meadows  and  with  smaller 
areas  of  open  range  land  above  timber  line. 
The  high  range  to  used  for  summer  graslng 
by  sheep,  while  the  lower  meadows  are  most- 
ly tued  by  cattle.  With  their  large  yield 
of  water,  theee  lands  have  a  capital  value 
for  water  alone  of  $50  to  $100  per  acre, 
aside  from  their  value  as  timber  and  forage 
,  producers  and  for  recreational  use. 
*  PrecipiUtion  on  this  high-altitude  zone  to 
largely  In  the  form  of  deeply  accumulating 
snow  which  melU  through  a  prolonged  ^ring 
period  ending  in  late  June  or  July — well  into 
the  crop-growing  season  of  lower  elevations. 
Summer  rainfall  oooatots  mostly  of  ll^t  and 
frequent  showers.  In  general,  there  to  a 
relatively  low  risk  of  floods  and  eroelon. 

Lying  below  thto  aone  of  high  water  pro- 
duction to  a  long  t>elt  of  mountainous  land 
which  yields  some  water  for  downstream  use, 
but  of  smaller  amounte  and  with  higher  has- 
ards of  erosion.  Precipitation  to  lees  and 
evaporation  higher,  so  that  timber  to  more 


sparae  and  grasslands  extensive.  Ttie  solto 
are  commonly  erodlble  on  these  lower  slopes, 
and  heavy  rainstorms  are  abundant.  With 
theee  aensitlve  conditions,  very  serioiM  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation  have  been  caused  by 
timber  cutting,  fire,  road  construction,  and 
especially  grazing.  The  effect  of  thto  erosion 
on  the  water  resource  Is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  rivers  flowing  from  toe  zone 
of  high  water  prodtictlon  must  pass  through 
thto  belt,  picking  up  a  heavy  load  of  sedi- 
ment on  their  way  to  the  populated  valleys 
below. 

Adjacent  to  the  mountains  to  another 
climatic  and  vegetational  zone  on  which 
downstream  water  developments  are  depend- 
ent for  fvUl  success  and  longevity.  Thto  to 
the  reeling  area  of  grass  and  sage  land  lying 
below  the  principal  water-yielding  slopes. 
It  yields  little  annual  stream  flow  but  may 
give  origin  to  enormous  volumes  of  sUt 
brought  into  streams  by  brl*f  but  intense 
summer  rains,  wherever  the  protective  man- 
tle o<  vegetation  has  been  greatly  reCuced  by 
overgraxlng.  That  stich  overgrazmg  has 
been  the  case  with  resulUnt  deterioration 
and  erosion,  to  attested  by  the  silting  of  the 
Guernsey  Reservoir,  where  over  30  percent 
of  the  capacity  has  already  been  lost.  An- 
other instance  of  excessive  erosion  from  thto 
land  aone  to  the  sUt  load  of  the  Big  Horn 
River,  estimated  to  carry  nearly  13.000  acre- 
feet  ol  silt  per  year— the  highest  contribu- 
tion by  any  of  the  Missouri  tributaries. 

In  the  Jantiary  issue  of  Harper's.  Bernard 
DeVoto,  writing  about  the  results  of  water- 
shed erosion,  states: 

"The  economic  effects  are  obvious.  The 
range  becomes  less  productive:  it  will  feed 
fewer  sheep  and  cattle;  the  exhaustion  of 
the  best  remaining  portions  to  hastened. 
Stock  owners  sink  into  debt,  go  bankrupt, 
give  up.  The  yield  of  farmland  declines; 
ruined  land  will  produce  no  crops  at  all,  im- 
paired land  produces  constantly  smaller 
crops.  Real-estate  values  drop  steadily;  the 
cost  of  mainUinlng  irrigation  systems  and 
the  cost  of  fertilizing  land  rise  even  more 
sharply.  The  standard  of  living  declines. 
People  begin  to  move  away  and  find  their 
land  unsalable.  People  who  were  Iritending 
to  move  in  decide  not  to  do  so.  Relief  rolto 
Increase.    Communities  begin  to  die." 

He  alao  brings  out  the  far-reaclilng  ef- 
fects of  watershed  deterioration  in  hto  state- 
ment: 

"The  effects  of  watershed  erosion  may  be 
felt  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  areas  where  the  damage  to  done. 
Children  may  drown  near  Kansas  City  this 
year  because  a  cattle  barou  had  too  many 
steers  along  the  Big  Horn  before  1890." 

And  again: 

"Tou  have  seen  the  Biissourl  River  at  Kan- 
sas City,  an  opaque  stream  half-saturated 
with  silt.  A  great  part  of  that  silt  gets  Into 
it  from  the  Yellowstone  River,  above  whose 
mouth  the  Missouri  is  comparatively  clear. 
The  Yellowstone  to  fed  by  many  streams,  of 
which  those  from  the  south  carry  the  most 
silt,  the  Tongue,  the  Rosebud,  especially 
Powder  River,  and  most  especially  the  Big 
Horn.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  the 
Yellowstone  Is  comparatively  clear.  These 
plains  rivers  are  depressing  and  rather  sinte- 
ter  to  look  at,  and  they  always  have  been 
helping  to  carry  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
But  one  reads  with  amazement  descriptions 
of  them  written  before  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  comparatively  clear  streams,  streams 
whose  gradual,  geological  erosion  of  the  land 
had  not  been  accelerated — as  It  was  when 
the  cattle  business  came  to  Wyoming  and 
Montana." 

Thto  erosion  belt  which  contributes  Its  vm- 
welcome  silt  load  to  the  Missouri  River  to 
composed  of  vast  areas  of  Federal,  State,  and 
private  lands.  It  to  not  the  purpose  of  thto 
paper  to  cover  the  erosion  problem  and  Its 
causes  In  detail.  It  to  mentioned  here  merely 
to  call  attention  to  Its  magnitude  and  to  pre- 


dict that  unleas  It  to  effectively  stopped,  the 
operating  life  and  efficiency  of  the  down- 
stream developments  will  be  greatly  impaired. 

The  hlgh-altltude  mountain  lands,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  are  the  heavy  water-yield- 
ing areas  and  supply,  by  far,  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  usable  water  to  the  upper 
basin.  These  water-producing  lands  are, 
for  the  most  part,  embraced  within  the 
boundaries  of  some  16  national  forests. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  ad- 
mlntotratlon  of  these  forest  lands  the  -rorest 
Service  has  endeavored  to  follow  an  inte- 
grated form  ot  management.  Every  effort 
has  been  and  to  being  made  to  develop  and 
conserve,  through  wtoe  use,  all  of  the  natural 
resources  within  these  forests.  The  water 
crop,  the  timber  crop,  the  production  of 
forage  for  domestic  stock  and  for  wild  game, 
and  the  development  of  human  tiaea  and 
recreation  have  been  the  dominant  values 
and  the  basic  considerations  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  Forest  Service  has  always  »>een  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  great  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  water  crop.  However,  as 
time  goes  on  and  developments  such  as  the 
Missouri  Basin  plan  are  projected,  thto  water 
crop  takes  on  new  and  added  slgnVOcance. 

It  Is  now  becoming  apparent  that  we  need 
to  amplify  and  expand  our  technical  knowl- 
edge relating  to  watershed  management.  We 
have  uncovered  some  striking  and  important 
leads  which  should  be  explored  and  developed 
without  delay. 

Up  to  the  present,  a  limited  but  highly  sig- 
nificant program  of  research  in  upstream 
watershed  numagement  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  SUtlon  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  CoUlns,  Colo.  Of  the  two  other  Forest 
Service  experiment  stations  In  the  Missouri 
Basin,  the  Lake  States  station  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  has  had  a  very  small  program  of  forest 
influences  research,  and  the  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  Station  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  has 
been  able  to  give  attention  to  watershed 
problems  only  through  its  research  on  timber 
and  range  management. 

As  a  part  of  research  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain station,  studies  of  logging  practices  have 
shown  how  erosion  Induced  by  timber  cutting 
operations  may  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Other  studies  have  resulted  in  gviiding 
principles  for  logging  road  location  and  con- 
struction so  that  erosion  channeto  are  not 
created.  In  the  front  range  of  Colorado 
have  been  demonstrated  methods  of  drain- 
age and  road-bank  treatment  by  vegetation 
applicable  to  rofwto  and  highways. 

Experiments  in  controlled  but  commer- 
cially practical  grazing  by  cattle  have  shown 
how  the  maintenance  of  a  good  protective 
cover  of  vegetation  on  range  land  is  com- 
patible with  profitable  livestock  production. 
In  fact,  land  depleted  by  long-continued 
overgrazing  to  the  point  of  heavy  erosion 
can  be  restored  to  good  watershed  condition 
by  proper  grazing  controto  and  reseedlng  of 
the  worst  areas. 

Recently  strong  exp)erimental  evidence  has 
been  accumulated  to  show  that  the  forester 
may  be  able  to  do  much  more  than  mere 
protection  as  hto  share  In  watershed  develop- 
ment in  the  Mlssotirl  Basin.  Research  of 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  has 
indicated  that  properly  managed  timber  cut- 
ting on  high-altitude  watersheds  may  re- 
sult in  a  very  substantial  Increase  in  stream 
flow,  while  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
requirements  of  erosion  protection  and 
maximum  production  of  timber.  In  a  lodge- 
pole  pine  forest  typical  of  the  moimtaln 
coxmtry  at  the  head  of  the  Missotiri  Basin. 
the  removal  of  commercially  salable  tlmb«r 
increased  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
stream  flow  by  about  3»4  inches,  or  about  30 
percent  over  that  ordinarily  available  from 
a  virgin  forest  of  thto  type.  Eroaion  has  been 
negl^ble  in  the  6  years  since  thto  cutting 
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d    present    research    pertinent   to 
pcdaetlon  and  to  increasing  water 
bam  largely  on   a  sample-plot 
confined  to  a  few  combinations  of 
.  soil,  and  vegetation.    Water  yield 
•tample.  are  at  present  Umlte<* 
of  sample  plots  and  two  small 
•11  located  on  a  minor  tributary 
River.    These  watersheds  are 
a  period  of  calibration,  tollowlng 
of  the  pair  will  be  cut  over  ac- 
I  careful  plan.    The  resultant  effect 
yields,  observed  over  a  number  of 
be  the  test  of  our  sample  plot  re- 
that  locality  and  set  of  conditions 
eifpertments  and  needa  J\ut  described 
certainty    only    to    the    central 
•lonntaln   region.     In  contrast,  spe- 
and  knowledge  are  almost  wholly 
or  the  various  wateraheds  compos- 
wrthem  end  of  the  ICssourl  head- 
The   need   for   such    knowledge   is 
urgent  in  Montana:  First,  because 
gfgantle  river  development  plans  al- 
second.  because  little  or  no  re- 
been  done  to  determine  speclflcal- 
Influence  of  varied  management  prac- 
tpmblnatlon  with  physical  fsctors  on 
Oeneral  principles  de- 
no  doubt  apply,  but  tt  Is 
tlal  to  know  "how  much."    Sound 
of  Missotu'l   River  basin  develop- 
risqulre    that     these    Influences    be 
ntore  specifically  and  taken  fully  into 
from    the    beginning.      Otherwise, 
and  waatad  effort  may  result. 

Is  ms<ad  now  to  show  the  in- 

of     varied     local     climatic. 

soli,  and  land-uae  factors  of  Ifon- 

on  water  yields,  dlstrlbu- 

quallty.     Information  from  other 

Utah,  and  California— U 

cannot  be  safely  accepted  as  being 

able  to  Montana  conditions. 

parts  of  the  MlMourl  headwatars. 

tha  territory  *o  be  studied  by  both 

t  stations,   a   number  of 

ions    still    need    to    be 

A  few  of  these  questions  on  which 

Is  required  are  listed  below: 

can  forest  cutting  and  utUiaation 

ba  varied  to  minimise  water  losses. 

timely  yield  of  water  from 

or  rainfall  on  different  slopes  and 

without     incurring     accelerated 
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UOD  and 

taglona    Oolorado. 
usefxil  bt  t 
fully  apF  lie 

For  all 


degree  of  range  utUiaation  and 
of  distribution  of  cattle  and 
be  practiced  without  unwarranted 
Of  SOU  stabUlty?  Under  what 
grazing  use  ba  manipulated 
watar  yields  desired? 
rhat  extent  may  cover  types  on 
and  soils  be  manipulated  or 
by  clearing,  fire,  ctiltivatlon.  etc  . 
exceaslva    saertflce     In     watershed 


slipes 


can  soil  deterioration  and  eroalon 
Iticurred  be  remedied  most  quickly 


can  recreational,  fish,  and  wildlife 
tie  Baaaafed  and  developed  in  bar- 
watershed    valuea    and    other 


w  th 


8    How  can  range  and  forest  and  wild- 
management  practices  be  modified  to 
mlse  the  long-time  expense  of  water  st 
by  structures  through  delay  run -off.  redi 
sUtatloa  and  flood  ereau? 

Thcas  qosstloaa  ara  not  complete, 
merely   illustrate  the  scope  ot  apttU 
knowledge  needed  as  a  factual  baata  for  i 
basin  developments. 

The  resources  and  condition  of  the  ui 
watershed  lands  constitute  the  basis  for 
successful   dareloviBant   and   life   of   irrli 
tlon  and  watar  power  downstream,  and 
search    ts   essential    to   guide 
management   of    these    upeti 
lands.    Such  exfianslon  would  largely  cot 
of   carrying    current    lines   of    Investlgat 
Into   new   territory   and   environments, 
our  water-yield  studies,  for  example,  we 
to  set  up  several  pairs  of  triplicates  of 
watersheds  within  the  high-altttude  cone 
the  Missouri  Basin.    Such  watersheds,  cbc 
to  sample  different   forest  types  and 
graphic  factors,  would  be  used  to  test 
sample  plot  results  and  would  provide 
broad  base  necessary  to  calculate  the 
fits  In  water  yield  to  be  derived  from  purj 
ful.  managed  timber  cutting.    Since  the  tl 
ber  resource  Itself  is  of  great  Importance, 
must  learn  for  a  variety  of  muMMtlnns  t| 
beet  methods  of  cutting  to  inaura  maxlmt 
permanent  timber  harvests.    Purtherrr.   ; «». 
order    to   Insure   the   harvesting    by    pnvi 
operators  of  the  timber  which  would  be 
moved  for  watershed-management   t>enef 
we  need  to  learn  and  deaaoalrate  efficient 
glng.  processing,  snd  markallllS  meth  <N 
that  production  will  be  proMaMe. 

As  regards  domestic  stock  graaing.  we 
to  extend  our  present  research  to  cover 
resentatlve  areas  within  the  Missouri 
so  that  methods  of  providing  adequate  wat 
ahed  protection,  as  well  ss  optimum  retur 
from   UvMtoek  production,  can   be   lea 
and  dsBMjmliated. 

Along    with    research    In    these    upstrc 
lands,  some  studies  need  to  be  added  on 
management  of  the  grazing  Isnds  of  the  b| 
plains.    Such  research  should  include  actlt 
graxing  management,  methods  for  rehsbl 
itatlng  deteriorated  lands,  and  studies  of 
relative  v'ue  of  various  native  forage  plai 
in  erosion  control. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  themselves, 
need  more  accurate  information  covering  tl 
physical    features   of    these    vast    upstr 
watersheds.    To  begin  with,  we  should 
plete   the   Forest   Service   mapping   pre 
without  delay.     We  should  have  topogrs] 
and  planlmetrlc  mapa  baaed  upon  aerial 
tofraphy   following   ctnrent   Federal   stan^ 
ards  for  the  entire  watershed  area. 

Olven  such  maps,  it  will  be  possible  to 
llneate  the  most  Important  water-yleU 
lands,  to  outline  the  major  timber  types  ai 
to  pick  out  the  specific  areas  where  er  ric 
Is  present  or  threatened  With  such  ma| 
and  surveys  we  can  translate  research  restill 
Into  an  admlnlstratlve-actlon  program 
will  Intelligently  and  effectively  protect 
water  source  areas. 

This   rather   sketchlly   descrlt>es   the 
In  which  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Dt . 
ment   of  Agriculture   fits   into   the   pait 
of  the  maeoori  Baaln  plan. 

Tours  Is  the  gigantic  Job  of  building 
massive  dams,  the  huge  power  plants, 
the  diversion   and   1 1  f  laMMitlBn   works. 

Yours  ts  tbe  teak  of  developing  the  phj 
cal  structurea.    Tbe  Soil  Cooaervation 
ice  and  others  have  the  great  responsibilll 
for  establishing  tbe  treatment  and  use 
the  basic  soil  resourcea.  and  all  o€  us 
gether  are  working  for  a  better,  more 
ttcal  and  permanent  economy. 

The  Mlsaourl  Basin  is  tbe  heart  of  th«>  Ifi 
tlon's  bread  basket,  and  Its  wise,  orderl] 
and   permanent  development   will.  In   U 
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Tkc  Meaninf  of  Liberty  in  Indactry-Labor 
ReUtioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKfiT 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOHAS 

or  UTAH 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  May  26  ilegulative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro 
an  address  entitled  "The  Meaning  of 
Liberty  In  Industry-Labor  Relations," 
wWch  I  delivered  incident  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.  Raymond  Bernard  Allen 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, at  Seattle.  Wash.,  on  May  22, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Regardless  of  what  happens  tomcttrow  we 
are  now  finishing  what  might  be  termed 
another  noble  experinaent  In  our  Industry- 
labor  relations.  For  some  time  now  our 
cotmtry  has  found  Itself  in  tbe  midst  of  agi- 
tation which  can  be  termed  an  attack  upon 
labor  arganisatlons,  wherein  a  demand  is 
made  that  protections  be  removed  from  the 
organisational  processes  and  tbe  processes  of 
ocdleetlve  bargaining.  To  one  who  has  be- 
lieved that  we  were  on  the  right  track  In 
preserving  liberty  and  freedom  In  our  In- 
dustry-labor relations.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  constant  agitation  on  tbe  part  of 
tbeae  who,  (or  the  last  generation,  have 
fought  labor  on  the  score  that  labor  organl- 
aation  denied  men  their  freedom  at  action 
are  using  freedom  only  as  a  cloak  to  cover 
their  attempts  to  desUoy  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America. 

Now  let  me  say  this  by  way  of  preface,  and 
also  by  way  of  conclusion,  for  it  is  my  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  liberty  in  our  In- 
dustry-labor relations,  trite  as  it  may  seem, 
that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  respect 
foe  others.  There  can  be  no  freedom  without 
reelect  for  the  public  welfare,  "niere  are 
no  rights  unless  those  rights  are  llnKed  with 
duties  and  responsibilities.  No  better  defini- 
tion can  be  given  for  liberty  and  for  free- 
dom, m  a  political  sense  or  In  a  labor  sense, 
than  the  one  expressed  so  often  by  Jefferson, 
that  ojae  can  be  free  to  do  only  so  long  as 
that  which  he  does  does  not  Interfere  with 
another. 

There  are  no  absolutes  In  freedom.  When 
Rousseau  stated  that  all  men  are  bom  free 
but  everywhere  they  are  in  chains.  I  am  sure 
that  he  never  meant  that  the  babe  at  birth 
had  any  chance  of  survival  if  It  were  left 
free  to  survive,  nor  did  he  assume  that  all 
of  the  chains  that  bind  men  to  their  social 
reeponsibUltles  are  of  a  degrading  or  slave- 
confining  nature.  Liberty  and  freedom  In 
any  phase  of  life  depend  upon  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  life  Man  Is  free  to 
eat  If  he  has  bread.  Man  is  free  to  breath 
If  he  has  air.  Man  Is  free  to  come  and  go 
If  he  has  strength  to  move.  Can  there  then, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  freedom  or  lib- 
erty for  anyone  only  as  that  freedom  or  lib- 
erty  is  made? 

We  now  have  had  about  50  years  in  the 
development  of  tbe  freeman  in  industry 
under  Supreme  Court  definition  and  the  ex- 
paiulon  of  legal  rlghte  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  those  definitions.  Before 
that  time  man's  right  to  aeek  freedom 
through  organisation  was  lnt«rpreted  in  Uw 
as   conspiracy.    It   was   In   a   Utah   case,  I 


think,  one  which  my  own  father  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  because  he  was  In  the  legis- 
lature at  the  time  the  Uw  was  passed,  where 
man's  freedom  in  the  modem  Indtistrlal 
sense  had  its  start.  Tliere  bad  been  a  great 
disaster  In  one  of  our  coal  mines  and  acoree 
of  men  lost  their  lives.  This  made  our  so- 
ciety thoughtful  about  conditions  under 
which  those  men  worked.  The  whole  coim- 
try  had  passed  through  troubles  of  the  de- 
pression of  tbe  nineties,  the  labor  troubles 
incident  to  that  depression  and  the  political 
reactl(xis  to  both.  But,  at  this  time,  there 
dawned  In  the  minds  of  certain  men  that 
tired  miners,  overworked  miners,  were  a 
menace  to  their  fellows  and.  therefore,  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  8-hour  law  in  tbe  mines  was 
th3  reeult. 

Of  course,  there  was  tbe  sordid  aspect  to 
this  great  reform.  The  worklngman  was 
charged  with  advantage  taking  and  industry 
was  charged  with  attempting  to  exploit  and 
overwork  laborers.  But  the  idealist  ac- 
cepted the  thesis  I  have  advanced  and  when 
the  law  was  challenged  In  the  courts  the  op- 
posers  to  the  law  also  took  the  idealistic  ap- 
proach. Suit  was  brought  In  the  name  of 
one  of  the  miners  who  said  be  had  a  right  to 
work  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  work,  that  de- 
prtvlng  him  of  working  12  hotnn  a  day  was  a 
destruction  of  his  liberty  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  freedom  of  contract.  Strange  as  It 
may  seem,  but  nevertheless  It  was  true,  and 
it  occurred  a  few  months  before  Mr.  Dewey 
made  his  profound  pronouncement  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  Constitution  fol- 
lowed tbe  flag  or  not,  but  he  was  sure  the 
Supreme  Court  foUowed  the  election  rettums. 
This  is  what  the  Court  decided.  It  denied 
that  there  was  any  freedom  for  the  employee 
because  It  said  the  "proprietors  lay  down  the 
rules  and  the  laborers  are  practically  con- 
strained to  obey  them"  (UoULen  v.  Bardy  (108 
U.  S.  368.  397)). 

This  case  Is  Important  In  at  least  three 
ways  and  It  has  a  bearing  upon  our  present- 
day  situation.  First,  the  State  stepped  in, 
showing  a  public  Interest.  Second,  the  Court 
denied  that  there  was  any  freedom  for  the 
worker  under  the  conditions  regulating  his 
work  because  the  employer  prescribed  the 
conditioiu  and  he  had  to  submit.  Therefore, 
there  was  no  freedom  of  contract  because  the 
employer  had  the  absolute  right  to  hire  and 
flre.  And,  third,  it  showed  definitely  that 
if  the  Individual  employee  was  to  enjoy  any 
freedom  he  must  gain  It  by  alining  himself 
with  other  employees  In  the  seeking,  by 
united  action,  of  a  right  for  all  to  wcn-k  at 
the  pleasure  of  all. 

Note  how  a  later  Interpreter  of  otxr  law 
In  the  Supreme  Court  followed  this  reason- 
ing, for,  in  sustaining  the  constitutionality 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Supreme  Court  said :  "A  single  employee  was 
helpless  In  dealing  with  an  employer;  that 
union  was  eeeential  to  give  laborers  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  on  an  equality  with  their 
employer"  {National  Labor  Relations  Board 
V.  Jones  A  Latighlin  Steel  Corporation  (301 
U.  S.  1,  33) ).  Thus,  as  a  new  freedom  was 
bom  through  the  act  of  the  Utah  Legisla- 
ture and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Just  before  the  turn  of  the  centtnr,  so  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  the  middle  of  the  last  decade 
and  the  theory  of  liberty  In  Industry-labor 
relations  as  defined  tmder  what  Is  spoken 
of  as  the  period  of  the  New  Deal  had  Its 
birth  and  start,  Ite  evolution.  The  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  new  theory  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  for  10  years  It  became  the 
recognized  practice  of  our  land. 

Another  development  had  taken  place. 
Federal  rights  in  the  field  of  labor  had  be- 
come recognized  and  the  old  pronounce- 
ment that  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agri- 
culture were  of  purely  local  concern  ceased 
to  exist.  The  public's  welfare  today  In  In- 
dustry-labor  relations  is  as  broad  as  our  Con- 


stltutlan  Ite^,  and  industry  and  labor,  aa 
tbay  affect  commerce  In  tbe  United  SUtae. 
must  seek  tbetr  rights  under  the  theory  that 
tbey  are  at  common  or  national  oonoem. 

The  theory  that  was  accepted  In  tbe  Utab 
case  that  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  State  tbe 
hours  c£  miners'  labor  per  day  could  be 
limited  has  expuxtLad  Into  tbe  theory  of  the 
Vlx  Labor  Standaxda  Act.  Tbls  act  bean 
my  name.  It  became  one  of  my  reeponsl- 
bllltles  when  I  became  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  conference  that  reported  tha 
conference  report.  Tbls  act,  too,  has  been 
challenged  as  a  result  of  the  portal-to-portal 
pay  legislation.  Thus  upon  these  two  acta, 
tbe  cornerstones  o(  what  I  have  termed  above. 
New  Deal  Industry-labor  relations  legislation 
rests,  but  there  U  still  another. 

The  third  cornerstone,  what  I  hope  will 
constitute  the  firm  basis  of  sound  ind\utry- 
labor  relations,  is  the  cornerstone  which 
grew  out  of  the  industry-labor  conference 
called  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  over 
which  President  Booeevtit  appointed  me  to 
preside  and  out  of  which  came  my  motion. 
This  motion  was  simile  In  Ita  effect,  simple 
in  Ita  wording.  It  was  meant  not  to  refer 
Just  to  wartime,  but  to  become  a  basic  princi- 
ple for  a  new  labor-lndxutry  relatlcou  con- 
stitution The  motion  which  was  passed 
read: 

1.  There  ahaU  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs, 
a.  AU  disputes  sbaU  be  setUed  by  peaceful 
means. 

3.  The  President  shall  set  up  a  proper  war 
labor  board  to  handle  these  disputes. 

I  repeat  it  was  a  simple  one.  There  shall 
be  no  strikes  and  no  lock-ouU  and  all  dis- 
putes shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  In 
rapid  succession  tbe  War  Labor  Board  was  set 
up,  then  the  Executive  order  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  workweek,  then  pay  for  ex- 
tra hours  which  bad  the  effect  of  extending 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
thousands  of  new  workers.  This  maintained 
tbe  high  standards  of  that  act  at  a  time  when 
wai-  pressures  and  war  demands  might  have 
destroyed  the  laborer's  enjoyment  of  his 
rlghta  under  that  act.  Thus  three  comers  of 
the  basis  for  decent  Industry-labor  relations 
were  laid  down  and  dedicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can laboring  man. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  comer  which  re- 
mains to  be  filled.  That  comer  Is  greater 
than  all  of  the  rest.  It  Is  the  freedom  from 
war-free,  repressive,  and  disruptive  legisla- 
tion which  would  destroy  the  rlghte  and  free- 
dom and  liberty  that  rest  upon  tbe  other 
three  stones. 

There  were  attempte  to  extand  tbe  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  all  labor.  There  were 
attampta  to  force  service  In  tbe  Army  for 
pimltive  purposes.  There  were  attempta  to 
force  the  laborer  to  stay  on  the  Job,  work 
where  he  was  told  to  work.  And  there  were 
attempta  to  draft  certain  fields  of  labor.  But 
all  of  these  failed,  failed  primarily  because 
the  American  people  In  their  Judgment  and 
In  their  thinking  saw  that,  while  tbe  state 
had  the  Inherent  right  to  call  men  to  service 
In  the  defense  of  their  state  on  a  adectlve 
basis,  a  right  which  was  developed  In  law 
from  a  mathematical  theory  that  the  whole 
Is  greater  than  any  of  Ita  parta,  the  stata 
must  maintain  proper  limitations.  There- 
fore, this  theory  should  not  be  made  to  apply 
and  the  state  restrained  Itself  frtmi  becoming 
completely  totalitarian  and  refused  to  move 
Into  the  fields  of  industry  and  labor. 

In  the  development  of  these  great  corner- 
stones to  freedom  and  liberty  for  the  laborer 
the  stata  has  built  Ita  theory  upon  the  pcdlt- 
Ical  concept  thst  the  majority  shall  rule. 
Thus  I  repeat.  It  has  turned  Ita  bat*  upon 
the  notion  that  liberty  and  freedom  are  abso- 
hita.  The  rlgfata  of  the  minority  are  main- 
tained In  a  true  democracy  toy  a  eoneopt  o« 
common  consent  and  a  recognition  of  the 
notion  that  the  minority  mtist  be  protected 
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politically  speaking,  the  genius  of 
Oovarnmant  reau  not  so  much 
act  that  tha  majority  rtile.  aa  It 
tx*  fact  that  tha  minority  shall  be 
But.  Just  as  In  our  political  eon- 
majority  rule,  the  minority  matat- 
rfapect  and  Ita  right  and  its  fraa- 
tha  right  of  the  majority 
atamally  contaatlng  it.    Just  so 
falatlons.  tha  minority  must  be 
enjoying  a  right,  a  priniege. 
that  majority  rule  glvaa 
not  atumpt  to  daatroy  the  fraa- 
,  both  majority  and  minority,  bf 
with  the  majority's  right  to  spaak 
tn  subatanca  la  what  blda  fair 
aa  a  result  of  tha  labor  lagls- 
Is  now  being  considered.    Jtat 
damocracy  could  become  so  un- 
it would  surely  totter  to  a  fall 
orltys  right  to  lay  down  the  policy 
and  everlastingly  quaatloned 
with  and  chaUanfad.  ao  tha 
loan  will  loaa  aU  hla  rlghta  If  ba 
perslsu  In   Individual  freedom 
for  himself,  to  contract  for  hlm- 
for  himself  without  the  support 
his  fellows.     Industry-labor  rela- 
imerlca  will  rsTert  to  the  day  of 
orfanlaation  aa  conspiracy  If  we 
law  aUow  tha  advantage  taker  to 
(  bjectton  to  tha  majority  and  sus- 
a  iTantafa  takar  on  the  thesis  of  pro- 
l^lTldual  rlflrt  and  individual  free- 
Indvwtry   and   labor   both   have 
freedom  only  so  far  as  they  are 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  and  working  out  of  that 
freedom, 
that  there  la  such  a  thing  aa  an 
Ight  to  strike  would  likely  deatroy 
relationships  between  employees 
and  probably  would  result  In 
of  the  basic  elements  which 
Itsalf  together.     No  law  can  pro- 
right  at  all.  unleaa  it  ta  linked  up 
duties    and    reaponslbllltlea. 
nan  bacomea  an  employee,  h*  aa- 
dutles  and  soma  reaponslbllltlea. 
to  Interpret  hla  right  to  strike  as 
abaoluta   right,   entitling   him   to 
while  the  water  Is  turned  on  In 
for  instance,  thus  destroying  the 
property,  or  for  him  to  Interpret 
to   strike   aa   permitting   htm    to 
while  leaving  In  a  mine  certain 
t  In  such  a  way  as  to  restilt  In 
on.  would  obviously  be  most 
Mo  person  has  *  right  to  do  such 
To  one  has  a  right  to  act  against 
Ko  one  haa  a  right  to  deatroy  It. 
Ubertlea  depend  upon  our  being 
to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  In- 
the   freedom   of   others.     Any 
of  liberty  will  eventually  mean 
at  all. 
great     hlstcwlcal     event     which 
tha  basis  ot  a  new  educational 
to    better    Industrial    labor    rela- 
asd  the  advancement  of  peace 
tba  earth  waa  tha  aaUbllshment 
:  ntarnatlonal    Labor    OrganlaaUon. 
the  simple  theory  that  tba  rals- 
standards  of  the  people  of  tha 
the  only  sure  way  to  the  peace  of 
In  the  wake  of  such  phUoaophy 
aU  of  the  aspirations  of  the  com- 
of   the   earth.     Never   has   the 
tliat  which  has  takan  place  today 
■amon  people  of  tha  whole 
War  n  waa  called  the  people's 
plaoaa  than  In  America.    8t\jdy 
art.  drama,  and  literature  and 
lUnple  concepta  laid  down  In  the 
behind  the  International  Labor 
have  become  the  aspiration  ot 
I  ftlUlOQa  of  people  on  the  earth. 
QBault  ot   Intolerakde  conditions   la 
ruled  by  single-will  tyranta, 
of  rafugeea.  dubbad  intallactuala. 
to  America.    The  effect  at  the 
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thinking  and  working  of  these  men  Is 
yet    apparent.    I    predict    a    greater    Intal^ 
lectual  renalaaance  in  this  glorlotis  land 
otirs,    a   renaissance   which   will   affect    tha] 
wttM  world,  a  renaissance  of  scientific  think- 
Inf  MMI    political    Idealism   which   will 
pointed  out  by  future  generations  and  wt 
will   make   the   last   half   of    the   twent 
century  a  century  of  Inspiration  such  aa 
world  had  In  the  sixth  centxiry  B.  C.  and 
first  century  A.  D.     We  are  living  In  might 
tlmea  which  will  reault  in  unlvet 
M  algnlflcant  in  the  history 
as  were  the  democratic  Ideals  of  tt 
el   of   Buddha   and   the   antlarlstocrat 
Ideala   of    the   Confucian    philosophy 
upon  the  training  of  man.  whoae  nature 
good;  aa  great  even  In  lU  lasting  significant 
aa  was  the  greatest  of  all  contributions  In 
development  of  democracy,  the  discovery 
Jestis  of  the  Individual  and  of  that  IndlvU 
ual's  worth  In  the  eternal  scheme  of  thli 
There  will  be  no  single  concept  quite  as 
aa  that  given  tha  wwld  by  Jesus.     But 
the  renaissance  every  Idea  developed  will 
complementary  to  thoae  of  the  sixth  centi 
B.  C.  and  the  first  century  A.  D.    And 
the  Ideaa  will  be  laaUng  U  aaaured  becat 
they  will  ba  developed  under  the  ausf 
of  that  government  which  has  evolved  uj 
the  theories  of  our  founding  fathers. 

I  repeat,  the  vary  acme  of  decent  Indi 
labor  relations  in  tha  United  States  and 
one  on  which  we  should  have  based  all  of  oil 
Induatry-labor  actlona  since  lu  Incept 
waa  tha  industry-labor  conference  held 
Waahlngton  In  IMl.  A  new  thing  hapi 
In  Industry-labor  relations  at  that  time  wl 
the  repreeentatlvea  of  Industry  and  of  lal 
unanlmoualy  accepted  my  motion  that  th« 
should  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock-outs 
that  all  dlsputea  ahotild  be  settled  by 
ful  means.  That  ta  the  foundation  u( 
which  to  buUd.  Make  your  Industry -li 
techniques  rest  upon  that  constitution 
you  will  have  Induatry-labor  peace  In  AnMrj 
lea.  Whoever  waa  raaponaible  for  a  differ 
and  for  the  belittling  of  the 
taken  In  IMl  is  responsible  for  mt 
ot  the  Industry-labor  suffering  we  have 
in  tha  last  few  yeara.  Whoever  U  res( 
slble  for  not  living  up  to  the  principles 
that  great  promlae  made  la  responsible  tt 
keeping  back  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
Industry-labor  relations  for  a  whole  genera 
tkm. 

Tou  cannot  do  away  with  the  evils 
dent  to  the  stoppage  ot  pay.  the  Idleness 
strikes,  the  slipping  back  Into  poverty 
debt,  the  keeping  of  kiddlea  from  schools. 
the  actual  kllllnga  which  have  sometimes 
suited   by   law.    Thla  la  the  laaaon   of 
times.    I  repeat,  a  guaranty  of  labor 
nlque  in  law  will   not  make  for  peace, 
raoognltlon  of  the  broad  objaetlvaa  for  wt 
all  should  strive  In  our  society  Is  the  key 
final  labor  peace — higher  standards,  dc 
schools,  honest  hours,  protected  savings, 
equal  opporttmlty  for  each  to  move  Into 
field  of  his  great  aaplratlon  and  Into 
sphere  of  his  potential  capacity. 

What  is  the  great  fear  in  America  toda| 
that  underlies  the  threatening  tndustry-lat 
unreat?     Deaplte  our  Pull  Employment 
and  deaplte  our  prayera.  the  unconscloua  jut^ 
gllng  for  position  In  our  preaent-ttme  Indi 
try-labor  atrlfe  la  a  fear  of  future  unempic 
ment.     We  may  t>e  In  for  It;  I  do  not  ' 
But  when  we  again  come  face  to  face  wll 
this  problem  let  tis  recognlaa  It.    It  is  a 
gkNia  undertaking  and  will  be  attained 
through  seal  amounting  to  a  religion, 
today  In  the  United  States  will  defend 
ot  the  practices  we  proved  in  our  clvll-lit 
ties  Investigation? 

The  constitution  of  decent  industry- 
ralationa  Is  tha  motion  accepted  by  lnd\ 
and  Ubor  In  1»41.  That  did  not  deauoy 
righU.  That  merely  said  that  we  will  tt 
to  the  teehnlquaa  ot  peace  rather  than 
techniquca  of  war  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes   and   for    tha   attalnmenu   of 
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Bpt  of  world  govern- 
Vo  longer  Is  It  baaed 
itlon.     The   way   of 
Whether  the  world 
peace  remaina  to  be 
so  If  It  understands 
cation  la  a  process  of 
rid   needs   leadership. 
shall  fall,  therefore, 
racter  o7  that  leader- 
ship the  world  needa 
ring  out  of  dellbera- 
Itora.  ualng  as  a  basts 
riedge  of  history,  the 
iderstandlng  of  man 
the  democratic  way 
easy  way.     Will  you 
in  strife,  the  unquss- 
I  or  will  you  deal  with 
tlldren  and  your  chll- 
Intereat  in  the  an- 
that  question. 
3U  win   all  say  that 
lerican  freedom,  and 
^nter  in  a  single  con- 
a  social  conscience 
islblllty;    and.   when 
srics  and  reachea  Ita 
itood  by  all  that  that 
common  conaent. 


rtrttLrj  of  Rkisbf  of 
New  Mexko 

}F  REMARKS 

Is  CHAVEZ 

EEXICO 

UNITKD  STATES 

iQislative  day  of 
il  21).  1947 

President.  I  ask 
have  printed  In 
?.ss  delivered  by  me 
delivered  by  Hon. 
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JbRcph  J.  Lawler.  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  at  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.,  on 
October  16,  1946.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  rais- 
ing of  the  American  flag  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
oM>  as  follows: 
/uxiBzaa  or  hon.  dknkis  cuavce  at  samta  n, 

N    MEX..  OH  OCTOan  IS,  1»4S 

One  hundred  years  ago  Gen.  Stephen 
Watts  Kearny  raiaed  the  flag  of  freedom 
over  the  Palace  of  the  Governors.  Today  this 
distinguished  assembly  has  gathered  to  com- 
memorate the  event  and  our  Nation  is  honor- 
ing him  by  the  issuance  of  a  memorial  stamp. 

The  New  Mexico  Kearny  found  was  in 
every  way  unlike  the  America  which  he 
knew — the  people,  the  language,  the  cxis- 
tome — ever3rthing  was  dtflerent.  Yet  In  100 
years  the  aame  people  with  the  same  customs, 
and  In  most  instances  the  aame  language,  are 
Americana  In  every  aense  of  the  word.  The 
problem  of  mlnorlUea.  which  has  caused  so 
many  of  Europe's  wars,  does  not  exist  in  New 
Mexico.  There  are  differences,  it  is  true,  but 
thanka  to  the  tolerance  and  decency  of  most 
people  In  New  Mexico  we  have  gone  far  to- 
ward their  amelioration. 

When  Gen.  Manuel  Armljo  choae  not  to 
fight  at  Olorleta.  New  Mexico  embraced  the 
American  flag  with  all  ita  heart.  Whenever 
our  country  has  been  in  danger  our  sons  have 
been  the  first  to  answer  the  call  of  duty. 

In  the  Clrll  War  native  New  Mexicans 
fought  on  l>oth  sides.  In  the  war  with  Spain 
Armljoa  and  Oteros  joined  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
After  the  Plrst  World  War  the  French  Am- 
baaaador  came  to  Albuquerque  to  bestow  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  on  Nick  Lucero. 

When  General  Kearny  invited  the  New 
Mexicans  to  be  American  citizens  he  could 
not  have  envialoned  the  glorloua  role  which 
our  gallant  Two  Hundredth  Regiment  was  to 
play  in  Bataan. 

Native  New  Mexicans  appreciate  the  true 
mitaning  of  the  flag  which  General  Kearny 
raised  100  yeara  ago.  They  have  fought  and 
died  for  that  flag.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
the  heroes  of  Bataan.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Joe 
MarUnez,  who  gave  his  life  on  Attu.  His 
family  received  our  country's  highest  award, 
but  we  are  not  worthy  of  calling  ourselves 
American  If  we  forget  what  he  did  and  not 
live  tip  to  what  Americaniam  really  means. 

Early  in  the  war,  a  marine  colonel  told 
me  about  a  young  man  from  New  Mexico 
named  Garcia  who  on  TvUagl  slnglehandedly 
charged  and  capttired  a  Japaneae  dugout  on 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  colonel  told  me  he 
had  seen  many  acts  of  bravery,  but  none  to 
eqtial  Oarela's. 

New  Mexico  knows  what  It  means  to  live 
under  the  American  flag.  We  want  to  malce 
Americanism  work.  We  are  making  it  work. 
In  this  gaUiering  today  the  poatmaster,  the 
mayor,  the  sheriff  are  native  New  Mexicans. 
Tbe  next  judge  of  this  district  will  be  a  na- 
tivs  New  Mexican.  New  Mexico  realises  tliat 
such  condiUons  would  not  be  posaible  if  the 
swastika  flew  over  this  city. 

There  are  a  few  minor  differences,  but,  on 
the  whole,  New  Mexico  haa  developed  real 
totsrance  and  understanding.  We  have  set 
an  example  for  the  world  to  fc^ow.  There 
are  a  few  amongst  us  who  do  not  like  the 
mayor  of  Sanu  Fe  because  his  name  la  Lujan. 
Such  men  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  con- 
demned. Their  Intoleranoe  la  baaed  on  ig- 
norance and  moat  of  us  feel  sorry  for  them 
tMcause  they  are  not  Americans. 

General  Kearny  raised  no  (vdlnary  flag 
100  yeara  ago.  General  Kearny  raiaed  the 
flag  of  freedom,  of  liberty,  of  opportunity. 
We  low  that  flag.  We  reapect  what  U  rep- 
resents, and  ws  wiU  always  fight  for  that 

flee- 

In  doing  honor  to  the  man  who  brought 
It  to  New  Mexico,  we  also  honor  the  men 


who  haTC  given  their  livee  to  protect  it.  We 
are  mindful  of  our  obligation  to  make  Ameri- 
caniam work.  Above  all,  in  this  city  of  holy 
faith,  we  ahould  thank  God  that  we  live 
under  the  Star -jangled  Banner. 

ADDSBBS    or    HON.    JOSZm    J.    LAWLB,    trub 

Asson-Airr  postmastex  qzkolal,   santa  n, 

N.  KX3.,  OCTOBXa    IS,    I»4S 

It  is  Indeed  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  In  New  Mexico  today 
participating  in  these  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating tbe  centennial  of  the  entry  of  Gen. 
Stephen  Watts  Kearny  and  his  gallant  aimy 
into  this  beautiful  city  of  Santa  Fe  in  1846. 

On  behalf  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department.  1 
bring  the  most  cordial  greetings  of  the  Post- 
master General,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan, 
who  has  given  concrete  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  holds  the  good  people 
of  this  region  by  approving  the  issuance  of 
this  special  stamp. 

The  Isfiuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp 
is  a  rare  and  unique  honor  to  any  State,  to 
any  celebrity,  to  any  great  cause,  or  historical 
event.  Requests  for  such  stamps  are  count- 
less. T^ere  are  hundreds  of  deserving 
categories,  and  the  selection  of  the  occasion 
or  subject  to  be  hcHiored  is  most  exacting 
and  difficult.  It  requires  not  only  substan- 
tial background  and  great  worth,  but  It  takes 
as  well  the  most  skillful  and  powerfrl  pres- 
entation But  despite  the  fact  there  is 
great  competition  for  this  rare  recognition, 
you  can  thank  Senator  Drwwis  Chavez  for 
having  pleaded  so  vigorously  and  so  bril- 
liantly that  the  case  for  the  Gen.  Stephen 
Watts  Kearny  stamp  was  given  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Post  OOloe  Department. 

The  design  for  the  new  stamp,  which  Is 
being  first  placed  on  sale  here  in  Santa  Fe 
exclusively  today,  is  in  my  judgment  one  of 
the  most  l>eautiful  and  appropriate  that 
could  be  issued.  It  is  in  the  S-oent  denomi- 
nation, the  most  useful  and  popular  cate- 
gory. Ilie  design  was  submitted  to  the 
Department  by  Senator  Chavbb.  It  ts  a  re- 
production of  a  painting  entitled  "The  Cap- 
tive of  Santa  Pe."  The  artists,  the  designers, 
and  the  engravers  have  well  performed  their 
tasks.  If  one  but  studies  this  minute  mas- 
terpiece, which  measures  but  1.44  inches  In 
length  and  0.84  of  an  inch  In  width,  be  will 
discover  an  almost  unbelievable  develop- 
ment of  exact  detail.  The  central  design 
reproduces  the  full  painting  depicting  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag  before  the  gov- 
ernor's palace  here  In  Santa  Fe,  in  184€.  In 
the  background  rises  your  noble  mountains. 
At  attention  on  his  st««d  is  General  Kearny 
accompanied  by  his  trusty  aides  and  faced 
by  his  stalwart  dragoons  atop  and  before  the 
palace  in  that  thrilling  moment  when  Old 
Glory  fluttered  to  the  breeae  for  the  first 
time  above  that  historic  mansion.  This 
scene  represents  the  culm^atlon  of  an  out- 
standing military  accomplishment  In  the 
annexation  of  this  great  center  of  a  vast 
empire  without  tbe  firing  of  a  single  shot 
or  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  In 
rugged  outline  ts  the  pillared  governor's 
palace.  Supplementing  all  this  fine  pic- 
torial detail  are  the  Inscriptions  that  identify 
this  stamp  with  this  partictilar  commemo- 
ration. In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  Is 
the  wording  "Stephen  Watts  Keamy  Expedi- 
tion" In  three  lines  of  dark  Gothic  lettering. 
Centered  below  the  vignette  in  the  same 
style  of  lettering  and  numerals  la  "1846  Entry 
Into  Santa  Pe  1944."  On  the  extreme  right 
in  a  shaded  vertical  panel  appears  "U.  8. 
Rwtage"  in  dark-face  Gothic,  and  below  this 
wording  in  the  same  panel  is  the  denomina- 
tion "ii"  in  white-face  Gothic.  The  pre- 
dominating color  is  a  selected  maroon. 
Trxily  a  masterpiece  In  engraving  and  print- 
ing by  master  craftsmen  of  ths  United  States 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

It  would  be  presiuaptuotis  ot  tat  to  dwtil 
at  any  great  length  upon  the  gallant  expl<4ts 
of  General  Keamy.  He  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans,  but  more  particularly  to 


people  of  the  great  Southwest,  to  whose  peo- 
ple his  career  is  well  known.  Still,  while 
bis  story  is  familiar  to  all  of  you,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  recount  briefly  upon  this 
occasi<m  the  impression  his  life  and  career 
have  made  upon  me. 

General  Kearny  was  a  striking  military 
man,  a  true  pioneer — a  great  American  as 
evidenced  by  his  csreer  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  down  through  his  explora- 
tions and  trail  blazing  through  the  vast  West 
to  1846  and  beyond  untU  his  untimely  death 
in  1848. 

Yet  he  was  more  than  a  soldier.  He  was  a 
great  statesman,  a  great  humanitarian,  a 
great  administrator,  and.  to  my  mind,  one 
of  the  greatest  marks  of  his  genius  was  the 
address  he  made  to  the  people  of  Ssnta  Fe 
at  the  time  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  United  SUtes,  at  which  tims  h»  stated 
among  other  things:  "We  iiave  come  with 
peaceable  intentions  and  kind-  feelings  U>> 
ward  you  all.  We  come  as  friends  to  better 
your  condition  and  make  you  a  part  oi  ths 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  We  mean  not 
to  murder  or  to  rob  you  of  your  property. 
Your  families  shall  be  tree  frtxn  molestation; 
your  women  secure  from  violence.  My  sol- 
diers shall  take  nothing  from  you  but  that 
they  shall  pay  for.  We  do  not  mean  to  take 
away  from  you  your  religion  •  •  •. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  se/ve  God  accord- 
ing to  his  heart.  •  •  ♦  In  our  Govern- 
ment, al)  men  are  equal.  We  esteem  the  most 
peaceable  man.  the  best  man.  I  advise  you 
to  attend  to  your  domestic  pursuits,  cultivate 
indtictry,  be  placable  and  obedient  to  the 
laws.  *  *  *  I  do  hereby  proclaim  my  in- 
tention to  establish  in  tills  department  a 
civU  goveriuneut  on  a  republican  basis,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  our  own  States.  It  is  also  my 
intention  to  continue  In  office  those  by  whom 
you  have  been  governed,  except  the  gover- 
nor. I  am  your  governor — henceforth  locA  to 
me  for  protection." 

And  on  that  day  there  was  born  a  new  era 
(or  New  Mexico,  for  the  Southwest,  and  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  as  much  as 
you  have  gained  by  this  change  In  allegation, 
you  have  given  back  through  your  loyalty  and 
effort,  and  with  other  progressive  and  free- 
dom-loving people  of  all  other  sections  have 
made  this  Nation  what  It  now  Is,  lu  greater 
measures,   the  United  States  of  America. 

It  Is  most  fitting  then  that  the  greatest 
tie  which  binds  these  States — the  Post  Ofllce 
Establishment — be  the  Instrument  through 
which  the  achievement  of  Stephen  Watts 
Keamy  and  this  new  alliance  be  commemo- 
rated by  the  issuance  of  this  beautlftil  stamp  ^ 
in  this  your  centennial  year.  It  is  fitting,  too.* 
that  this  stamp  be  issued  in  Santa  Fe  ex- 
clusively today  and  that  the  sheet  of  its  first 
run  be  presented  to  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  a  leader  of  the  South- 
west. Hon.  Dennis  Chavez.  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commtf  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads.  I 

Senator  Cbavi^  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  yo«  this  album  appropriately 
autographed  by  your  good  friend,  Hon.  Bobert 
B.  Hannegan.  Postmsster  Genersl  of  ths 
United  States. 
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Mr.  COLZ  of  Missouri.  BCr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha 
Rbcou,  I  iackute  tbe  foltowinc  cdilaitel 
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S.  Question.  What      principal      minority       quoU   plan   makes  hiring   dependent  upon 
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Arthbr  V.  Burrowes.  editor  of  the  St. 
Mo.)  News-Pms: 

LT  u— liiinif 

Wben  hrc  irer*  In  tb«  iMt  laat  month  we 

tot  Just  ^  little  put  out  at  g«ntie  glbea  about 

MlMOurlana  Harry  8.  Truinan  has 

I  990KnX  pay  roU.    IP*  wtn  with 

WnxuM  C.  Oou  oiM  mght.  and 

atlon  veered  to  that.     One  of  ua 

that  New  Tork  dkl  not  far*  ao 

uilder  Franklin  Itoo**TeIt.     That  )*d 

pub  laber    to    suggeat    to    Congreaaman 

be  have  someone  dig  In  and  find 

BOW  the  two  President*  cooipar*  on 

fut*   appolntmenU.      Coit>r***m*n 

Ix  y**tlf*tlons  haT*  borne  trult. 

r4***reb   section   of   tb«   Library   of 

ha*  pr*p*r*d  for  the  News-Pr***  a 

Senate-confirmed  appolntmenu  of 

Prahklln  RooaeTelt  and  Harry  Truman. 

Into  consideration  that  Mr.  Tru- 

twen  Prealdent  slightly  oTcr  2  years 

Roosevelt  was  President  oior*  than 

the   Truman   lOaaourl-lorflng   la 

evident  than  hla  pr*d*Ma*or's  penchant 

worthy  New  Yorkers  for  Federal 

IprU   12.   1M5.  to  May    1.   1947.  the 

ltat«s    Senat*    conflnn«d    14    Mla- 

wbo**  names  Mr.  TYuman  sent  in. 

■uat  be  added  on*  nomination  not 

that  la  of  Judge  John  O.  Col> 

tA*  xmitad  Stat**  Ooort  of  App**la. 

!  even  M1**nurl*n*  a  j—r.    Now  how 

M-    Roasercitr     From  March  4.  1933. 

[2.  1946.  th*  day  b*  dl*d.  Mr  Roos*- 

l&S  New  Yorkers  eonflrmed  by  th* 

$tat«a  SenaU.     That   Is  sn   average 

than  12  New  Yorkers  a  year  named 

poit   so   high   that   the   Senate   must 
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oonttrmed  names  do  not  tell 

story.    Threa  man  cloae  to  the 

had  been  Mlaaawlaaa,  for  Inatancc. 

special  aooMal  to  th*  Pr*al- 

j.   Oen.   Harry   Vaugban.    military 

IM  PraaMvnt:  and  ClMirle*  O.  Ro**. 

to  th*  Prealdent.     They  are  not  In- 

that  total  of  14  mentioned  In  th* 

I  ahov*. 

every  one  at  theae  not  listed  from 
In  the  Library  at  Congress  citation 
for  us  by  Ouiitiwmi  Cou,  there 
mar*  from  Ifvw  York  in  that  same 
Movber*   In   that   llat   of  Senat* 
will   you   find    th*   nam*   of 
at  New    Tork   State,   the 
the  Cork,  whoae  antics  so  de- 
late chief.     You  will  not  And  the 
tha  wrtMa  and  brilliant  Ban  Oohan. 
Ooveoraa  waa  about  aa  cloaa  to  the 
thoee  early  New  Deal  days  aa  any- 
get.    Cohan  waa  from  New  York. 
»  m  that  oAclal  llat  wlU  w*  find 
M*ir  Yorker  Louie   Howe,  devoted 
i  worshiper  of  Franklin  Roo**v*It. 
«f  N*w  York.    F.  D.  R.  took  Bow* 
to  Waabinfton  in  19SS  aa  bla 
Nor  do  w*  And  the  name  of  Ray- 
lioley.  also  of  New  York.    No  man 
nora  pr**tlge.   no  man   had   more 
F.  D.  R.  at  a  certain  period 
Moley   of   the  SUte  of 
.    After  the  break  cam*  Mr.  Molcy 
special  writer  for  N*W8weck  and  1* 
he  staff  of  that  magaslne. 

that  aome  of  Tnunan's  Missouri 

given    great    publicity. 

the  list  like  Abou   ben   Adhem   la 

E.    Hannegan.   Pntmaater   General. 

that  appointment.    Good  grief. 

reward  th*  fellow  who  got  you 

a  heel  Indeed.    Other  MU- 

ap^otntaants  that  attracted  much  at- 

John  Snyder  as  Secretary  of  the 

Stuart    Symington    aa    AaaUtant 

of  War.  and  JaoM*  K.  Vardaman 

lUasnr*   Board.    Attracting 

B*nn*Ct  Clark,  two-term 

Benator.  aaaaatf  to   the   Court   of 

for  the  Olatrtet  ot  Columbia. 


Alamy 


But    for   Truman's   Hannegan    there 
Rooaevelt's  Jim  Farley.    We  won't  go  into 
reaps  ctiva  menu  of  the  two  Postmasters  < 
eral.  wa  are  Just  saying  F.  D.  R.  went  to 
York  for  bis  man      Mr.  Rooaevelt  got 
Txigwell.  Harry  Hopkins.  Franc**  Perkins. 
from  New  York.    But  In  falmaaa  to  the 
ory  of  th*  d*ad  Pr**ld*nt  let  it  be  recc 
that  oo  the  list  of  New  York  eminenu  ct 
to  the  service  by  Roosevelt  we  find  the  ni 
of  Robert  Patterson.  Robert  Jackson.  Ja 
V.  Forraatal.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Henry 
genthau.  Henry  L.  Stlmaon.  Claude 
^rdinand  Pecora.  Nathan  Straus,  and  Jc 
F.  Kennedy. 

We  could  argue  thta  thing  from  all  angl 
even  to  the  quality  of  Rooeevelt-plcked 
Yorkers  against  Trunum-picked  Missouri 
That  Is  a  matter  of  opinion.     Leaving 
laaaer  men.  also  all  the  kitchen  cabinet 
b*rs  of  both  Presidents,  what  do  we  And  aa 
official  advisers?     That  means  the  Cabin*! 
the  President.    Mr.  Truman  named  two 
aoi^iana.  a  Poatmaster  Oen«iU.  and  a 
tary  of  the  Treasury.    Mr.  Rooaevelt  ni 
seven  from  hi*  own  Stat*  of  N*w  York. 
Secretary  at  Commarc*.  an  Attorney  0«na 
a  Secretary  of  tha  Navy,  a  Secretary  of 
Ttaaaury,  a  Secretary  of  War.  a  Poati 
Oanaral.    About  the  principal  cooalwaioo 
draw  from  theaa  obaarvations  U  that 
danu  go  bama  to  aak  thair  friends  to 
siuTound  them. 


Madiers,  Boys,  and  Uwrcrul  Military  J 
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or  LotnaiAMA 

IN  THK  HOU8S  OF  RXPRISKNTATIVVS  | 

Mondaw.  Mat  2t.  1947 

Mr.  LARCAOE.     Mr.  Speaker,  unf 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  A| 
pendix  of  the  RacokO.  I  wish  to  Incli 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wi 
ington  Daily  News  of  May  24.  1947. 
follows: 

Monaaa.  sots,  ahs  umvzaaAL  MnjraaTl 

TBAIKIMO 

Congreaaman  to  wbom  wv'va  talked  at 
universal  military  training  aaf  much  of 
oppoaition   come*   from   aaothan.     Mc 
oppose  it.  they  say.  because  they  didn't 
their  boys  to  be  soldiers.     They  sent 
oldest  sooa  off  to  Germany  and  Japan, 
they  want  to  keen  the  younger  mms  at 
That's  easy  to  understand. 

But   universal   military   training  will 
make  them  soldiers.    Thay  will  remain  di 
lana,  indar  the  control  of  a  civilian 
mla^OB  of  which  no  member  can  be  a 
dler.    They  will  not  b*  members  of  the 
tary  establishment:  the  Army  and  Nsvy 
be  rim  Just  aa  they  always  have  been  run.] 

ITniversal    military    training    is    pr 
that — training.     It  la  a  long-range  pre 
to  teach  each  boy  for  1  year,  whenever  he 
beat  spare  the  time  between  his  seventeani 
and  twentieth  birthdays.  Just  what  will 
required  of  him  if  his  country  ever  has  to 
to  war  again  and  be  la  drafted  to  fight. 

While  in  training,  h*  will  not  be  subji 
to  the  Articles  of  War.     Instead,  he  will 
under  a  apeclal  Code  of  Conduct,  drawn 
by  a  oommltt**  of  civilians.     For  minor 
f*na**.  trainees  will  try  each  other. 

H*  will  not  be  sent  overseas.     He  will 
ba  liable  for  any  futura  military  servlc* 
1***  th*re  Is  war.    If  war  come*,  h*  can 
drafted.     But  be  would  b*  drafted  an] 

Tb*  War  Department's  plan  la  simply 
prapar*  *acb  young   Vmerican  for  an  ei 
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i.  Quaatlon.  What  principal  minority 
groupa  are  protected  by  the  Mil? 

tr.  Thirteen  million  Negroes.  bMO.OOO 
aOiWCOOO  CathoUca.  3.000,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  and  Hispanic  origin.  11.000.- 
000  persona  of  foreign  birth. 

8.  Qu«8tk».  How  will  the  Commlaalon  be 
consUtuted? 

Answer.  It  will  be  a  permanent  salaried 
(TiMiliiinn  of  seven  members,  appointed  by 
tha  Prartdant  with  the  advice  and  conaant  of 
the  Senate,  for  7-year  terma  (sec.  6).  The 
siae  of  Its  staff  will  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  ntoney  Coogr***  appropriatea  for  It. 

7.  Question.  How  arlll  the  Commission  de- 
tarmljie  whether  an  employer  or  union  has 
discriminated? 

Answer.  By  careful  and  thorough  inveati- 
gatkm  of  tha  compialnant's  charge,  the  em- 
ployer's or  union's  explanation,  and  the  sur- 
rotuidlng  circumstances.  The  burden  of 
proof  will  be  on  the  coav^alnant.  not  the 
party  accused.  If  tb*  OfBl— Irm  believes 
the  charge  has  merit  it  will  seek  to  adjust 
It  by  Informed  and  voluntary  methods.  A 
new  feature  of  this  bUl  provldea  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  regional.  State,  and  local  concilia- 
tion councils  to  promote  fair  employment 
pracUea*  by  information .  education,  and  con- 
cilUtion.  Where  settlement  is  not  poaaible 
by  conciliation,  the  Commission  will  con- 
duct a  full  and  fair  bearing  In  which  the 
party  charged  has  the  rtght  by  counsel  to 
present  his  version  of  the  facts  and  to  cross- 
examine  wltneaaaa.  After  the  hearing,  the 
OosnmlaBion  wiU  Icsu*  a  decision  and  order 
(sec.  7).  If  th*  order  la  not  oompUed  with. 
th*  Commlaalon  will  appeal  to  the  Federul 
Circuit  Court  to  enforce  it.  Defiance  of  th* 
court  will  subject  the  aoctued  party  to  penal- 
ties for  contempt  of  court.  The  Commis- 
sion's administrative  procedure  is  like  thAt 
of  ICC.  FTC.  SEC,  FPC,  FCC.  and  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  (see.  8) . 

8.  Question.  How  can  discrimination  be 
proved? 

Ansuer.  The  acta  or  statements  of  a  party 
charged  are  used  to  prove  discrimination. 
In  many  caaea  discrimination  Is  flagrant  and 
reveatod  toy  newspaper  advertisements,  dis- 
criminatory orders  to  employment  agencies, 
pay-roll  records,  or  contracts  between  unions 
and  employers.  In  other  caaea.  an  employ- 
er's pattern  of  rejections  or  statements  made 
by  personnel  ofBcera  often  indicate  discrimi- 
nation. Weak  complaints  will  be  dismiaaed 
by  the  Commission  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  a  hearing. 

9.  QueaUon.  What  penaltica  are  provided 
for  violators? 

Answer.  No  criminal  or  civil  panaltlcs,  ex- 
cept (1)  a  penalty  of  from  $100  to  8500  for 
refuaal  to  poet  notices  regarding  the  act  In 
work  places,  and  (sec.  11 »  (3)  a  flne  of  up 
to  8500  and  imprisonment  up  to  1  year  for 
forcibly  Interfering  with  a  member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  C(»nmisslon  in  the  perform- 
ance of  hla  duties  (sec.  14).  The  Commis- 
skm  may  merely  petition  a  Federal  court  to 
compel  obedience  to  \ts  orders.  Violation  of 
a  court  decree  la  punishable  aa  a  contempt  of 
eotirt.  The  Commiaalon's  orders  are  en- 
forclble  only  by  the  courts  after  full  bearing. 

10.  Question.  What  la  the  penalty  when  a 
Qovemment  ofBcial  or  agency  discriminates? 

Answer.  The  Commission  may  request  the 
PrcaMant  to  compel  obedience  to  lU  orders 
(•0C.  10). 

11.  Question.  Does  the  bill  require  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  Negroes,  Jews.  Mexicana.  or 
other  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  An  employer  may  hire  or  re- 
ject anyone  he  pleases,  on  any  basis  and  for 
any  reason,  so  long  a*  a  needed  and  quail- 
fled  person  Is  not  rejected  because  of  his 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry (sec.  6). 

12.  Question.  Doe«  the  bill  require  an  em- 
plover  to  hire  a  particular  percentage  or  quota 
of  Negroes  or  of  any  other  minority  group? 

Answer.  Definitely  not.    The  bill  provides 
only  that  employees  shall  be  aelected  ou  the 
of   their   qualifications    (sec.   5).     A 


quota  plan  makes  hiring  dependent  upon 
nonoccupational  qualifications  and  is,  there- 
fore, itaelf  discrinoinaKMy. 

15.  Question.  Will  tba  oourU  be  able  to 
review  the  decisions  of  the  Commission? 

Answer.  An  employer  or  union  aggrieved 
by  the  Commission  order  may  a{^)eal  to  the 
courts.  A  court  will  review  all  questions  of 
law.  On  questions  of  fact,  the  findings  of 
the  Ckimmission  will  have  to  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  (sec.  8).  This  is  the 
customary  procedure  for  judicial  review  of 
administrative  agencies  and  baa  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Supreme  Court.  Orders  agaiuat 
Federal  agenciee  are  not  subject  to  review. 

14.  Question.  Does  the  bill  apply  to  State 
or  municipal  employees? 

Answer.  No;  nur  does  It  apply  to  any  State 
agency. 

16.  Question.  Does  the  bill  a{^ly  to  small 
retail  store*  or  domestic  so'vanu? 

Answer.  No.  It  appUes  only  to  thoee  em- 
ployers who  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  operations  affecting  such  commerc* 
and  who  employ  50  or  more  persons  (sec.  3). 

16.  Question.  Are  religious,  charitable,  fra- 
ternal, social,  educational,  or  sectarian  non- 
profit oorporatloua  or  aaaociations  subject  to 
the  bUl? 

Answer.  No  (sec.  4).  But  labor  organiza- 
tions are  included  (sees.  3  and  6). 

17.  Quection.  Will  the  bill  make  possible 
racketeering,  blacknudl,  or  groundless  suits? 

Answer.  No;  because  the  Commission  will 
dtamias  all  groundless  (barges  on  its  own 
initiative,  without  formal  proceedings  and 
before  there  is  any  ccmtact  with  the  accused 
employer  (sec.  7a).  The  wartime  Pair  Km- 
ployment  Practice  Commission  dismissed 
two-thirds  of  all  the  complaints  filed  with 
it.  It  thus  served  as  a  necessary  safety  valve 
for  people  who  thought  they  were  discrimi- 
nated against.  Th*  CcMumteion,  likewise, 
would  fill  this  need. 

18.  Question.  What  guaranties  are  there 
that  the  Commission  will  not  Itself  be  biased 
and  luifair? 

Answer.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
win  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  8enat«  (sec.  8a). 
That  is  the  best  guaranty  of  a  fair-minded 
Commission.  In  addition,  the  orders  of  the 
Commission  can  be  enforced  only  by  the 
courts  (sec.  8).  The  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1948  and  the  Supreme  Court 
require  a  fair  hearing  before  an  administra- 
tive agency. 

19.  Question.  What  supervision  will  Con- 
gress exercise  over  the  Commission? 

Answer.  Congress  will  pass  upon  Its  an- 
nual request  for  an  appropriation.  Congress 
also  may.  by  concurrent  resolution,  amend 
or  cancel  any  regtilatlon  of  the  Conunlsslou 
(sec.  13).  Congress  can  at  any  time  In- 
v«sUgate  the  conduct  of  any  administrative 
agency. 

20.  Question.  Is  there  enotigh  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  to  justify  a  Federal 
bUl? 

Answer.  The  wartime  PKPC  received  al- 
most 7.000  complaints  since  it  waa  created  in 
July  1943,  and  It  had  jurladlctloa  only  over 
war  industries  or  Government  agenciea. 
Many  of  theae  complaints  involved  thou- 
sands of  workers  or  an  entire  industry.  In 
lU  final  report.  PEPC  Intruded  a  postwar 
study  of  enipIo3rment  practices  in  11  Ameri- 
can cities  and  found  discrimination  increas- 
ing. The  report's  final  recommendation  waa 
for  permanent  leglalation  against  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  "No  device  will  solve 
the  problem  short  of  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  Federal  fair  employment  legisla- 
tion" (p.  XVI). 

BlUa  bava  been  introduced  in  20  States 
proposing  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion. Tbla  taMUcatca  bow  widespread  th* 
problem  is.  Only  one-qtiartcr  of  th*  war- 
tim*  PKPC's  caaes  origlBated  in  tbc  South. 

21.  Question.  Is  this  a  new  Idea  in  Fed- 
eral legislation? 


Answer.  No.  The  United  States  Conatitu- 
tion  forbids  discrimination  by  the  Govern- 
ment; this  bill  extenda  the  principle  to  em- 
ployers and  trade-unions.  In  the  last  10 
yeaxs  Congress  has  ensu:ted  23  laws  which 
forbid  discrimination  in  their  enforcement. 

22.  Question.  Is  the  bill  constitutional?  . 

Anawer.  Certainly.  The  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Cotut  has  repeatedly  condemned  dis- 
criminatory employment  practicae.  A  New 
York  law  forbidding  discrimination  by 
trade-uniona  vras  recently  upheld  as  consti- 
tutional. 

23.  Question.  Does  the  bill  prohibit  preju- 
dice? 

Answer.  No.  Prejudice  Is  a  state  of  mind. 
The  bin  prevenu  the  set  of  discrimination 
which  affects  pay  envelopes.  Discrimination 
can  be  ellniinated  or  at  least  greatly  reduced 
by  a  firm  national  policy.  This  law  will  pro- 
tect those  who  do  not  discriminate. 

34.  Question.  But  discrimination  is  based 
on  prejudice:  prejudice  Is  an  attitude  of 
mind;  Is  there  any  more  chance  of  changing 
this  attitude  than  there  was  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law  changing  the  drinking  attitudes  of 
the  Nation? 

Answer.  This  law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ivcjudlce  Itself:  it  merely  seeks  to  prevent 
one  person's  manifestations  of  prejudice 
from  Inflicting  themselves  upon  the  eccmomic 
life  of  another,  within  the  limits  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  In  employment. 

This  bill  is  related  to  prejudice  only  as  laws 
forbidding  driving  while  drunk  are  ralatad 
to  drinking. 

35.  Question.  Can  the  bill  be  enforced  ef- 
fectively? 

Answer.  No  law  ever  receives  100  percent 
obedience,  but  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployers and  trade-unions  are  law  abiding. 
The  small  minority  will  have  to  conform. 
Even  the  wartime  FEPC  without  sanctions 
and  with  a  small  staff  was  able  to  stop  a 
great  deal  of  diaerimliuitlon.  And  today 
State  laws  in  New  Tork.  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts  are  actually  working  success- 
fuUy.  This  bill  is  identical  with  them  in 
purpose  and  method.  A  similar  bill  has  just 
been  passed  in  C<mnccticut. 

36.  QueatiOQ.  Isnt  this  bill  class  leglala- 
tion? Does  the  bill  confer  special  prlvilegas 
on  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  No  special  privilege  is  granted 
any  group.  It  merely  assures  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  equality  of  treatment.  It  re- 
quirea  that  persona  shall  be  hired  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  and  not  rejected 
because  of  the  Immaterial  fact  of  thalr  color 
or  religion  or  place  of  birth. 

37.  Question.  Does  this  bill  impair  or  con- 
filet  with  existing  State  laws? 

Answer.  No.  It  dovetails  with  Stote  laws. 
It  does  not  invade  Statea'  righU. 

28.  Question.  Cannot  this  problem  be  han- 
dled by  the  States  themselves? 

Answer.  Only  four  States — New  Tork,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  have 
comprehensive  snd  effective  laws  forbidding 
discrimination  in  employment.  Faderal  ac- 
tion Is  needed  to  protect  States  having  such 
laws  against  tmfsir  competition  in  other 
States  that  do  not  have  such  laws.  Federal 
action  is  also  needed  beeauae  most  large 
employers  (M-  trade-unions  have  plants  or 
locals  scattered  throughout  the  cotmtry  in 
every  State.  FinaUy.  Federal  employees  can 
be  protected  cmly  by  a  Federal  act  and  uni- 
form standards  and  enforcement.  Tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  can  most  eflectivaty  tatatce 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

29.  Question.  Does  this  bill  promote  social 
equality? 

Answer.  The  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
personal  or  social  relationships.  It  is  con- 
ocmed  only  with  equality  of  job  opportunity. 

80.  Question.  WUl  such  a  Uw  cauae  rlota 
or  bloodshed? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  Icaai 
danger  of  such  violcnoe  because  ordsriy  i 
ernmental  procedure  will  be  subatitolaA  far 
mob  action.    After  tbc  last  war  tbcr*  were 
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Is  not  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Negro  fireman's  caae  adequate 

discrimination? 

The  daclston  in  Steele  v.  LouisriUa 

ImlilTl  Oaeaabar  IS.  1944.  appllea 

liauilBiliistlon  arising  from  a  con- 

een  an  employer  and  a  labor  union. 

untouched  all  the  varying  forma 

engaged  In  by  employers 

There  are  no  Federal  statutes 

forbid  racial  or  religious  dls- 

In  employment. 

Wouldn't    thia    bill    deatroy 
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Tha  baais  of  Anglo-American 
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{ fUbJaet  to  the  requirements  of  the 
In   the   long  rvin.  his  sur- 
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If  there  ware  no  impartial  gov- 
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aa  work  opportunities  are  arbl- 
iad  certain  groupa  regardlaaa  of 
character,  aptitude,  and  training, 
tion.  Ooean't  thia  bill  create  an- 
body  when  buMneaa  ia  al- 
with 
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rlghta  ar<  no  leaa  Important  than  property 
rlghaa.  aiijd  equally  daaarra  the  protection  of 
law. 

35.  Qui^tlon.  Doaan't  thia  bUl  raatriet  the 
ifgktsaf  |ua 


vlth 
beti  reen 


No  reatrlctton  la  plaead  on  the  am- 
ployer's  light  to  employ  or  to  vq>-grada  an 
employee  on  the  baala  of  his  own  Judgment 
of  the  candldate'a  traning.  experience,  abil- 
ity, pmm  wUlty.  or  whatavar  atandarda  ha 
may  ete<  aa  to  aat.  Nor  doaa  the  law  force 
baatnaaa  (o  httw  any  peraon  or  refrain  from 
Uring  an]  specifle  person.  On  the  contrary, 
it  pratact  I  the  employer  in  hla  right  to  cbooaa 
the  baat  leiandtrtata  without  regard  to  raea. 
or  natloial  origin. 
The  Istr  pvovldaa  for  concil- 
k  out  sueh  pvoblems.  Is  it  fair 
t  bat  an  employer  hire  members  of  a 
IToup  if  his  other  employees  refuse 
them?  Won't  this  induce  frlc- 
the  workers  themselves  and 
orkars  and  management? 
The  law  appllea  to  unions  as  well 
or  it  would  be  discrimlna- 
If.  and  tha  industries  where  the 
apply  are  for  the  most  part  union- 
It  baa  been  the  ezperlenca  of 
miOorttj  at  anployars  who 
»y  ot  tham  for  tba  flrat  time  dtiring 
employed  mliMrtty-group  workers 
fears  of  emplojraa  friction  ware  not 
<lnea  management  bad  taken  a  firm, 
poaltkm. 

Wouldn't    aa    amployar    ba 

lUre  a  campUlaaat.  avan  though 

has  no  vacancy  and  would  have 

to  Ura  anlsmployaa  to  tafea  Um  eomplainaat? 

Anawai    Tha  CommtoilBB  waaUk  bava  no 

authorltil  to  compel   an   employer   to  blra 


Baildaa. 


Qwitton. 


when  no  vacancy  exlata  or  to  fire  an  employ 
to  create  a  vacancy  for  anyone. 

S8.  Queatlon.  Won't  enforcement  of  such 
law  add  to  the  buslneaaman's  coat  of  runnl 
his  busineaa? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary.  It  will  pmt 
him  In  his  right  to  hire  the  best  man  for 
Job.     It  will   help  also  to  eliminate  unfs 
price  cutting  by  competitors  who  pay  Ic 
wagea  to  members  of  minority  groups. 
anil  promote  smooth  working  relationshl| 
reduce    labor   turn-over    and    tnterruptlc 
and  thereby  promote  efBclent  production  af 
lower  unit  coats. 

30.  Question.  Has  the  Federal  government 
the  right  to  Interfere  with  the  way  In  whlcl 
a  man  conducts  his  busineaa? 

Anawer.  It  is  the  legitimate  concern  of 
community  that  industry  within  Ita  envii 
should  employ  all  available  labor.  withoMi 
regard   to  race,   religion,  color,   or  natic 
origin.      The    short-sighted    employer    wl 
limits  the  materials  he  can  produce  and 
because  he  refuses  to  hire  minorlty-t^rc 
workers  not  only  keeps  down  his  own  profit 
ha  alao  keapa  down  the  Income  of  the  entl 
community.     Raising    the    living    standi 
of  tha  moat  dapraaaed  group  in  a  communlt 
automatically  reaulu  in   raising   the  stanil 
arda  of  all  other  groupa.    The  comer  grc 
the  dry  gooda  merchant,  the  public  utUitt 
all  proapar  when  the  arorkmijman  has  a 
and    decent   wages.      Establishing    fair 
ployment    will   add.    In    the    case    of    N« 
wage-ear nera    alone,    a   new    domeatic    pi 
chaalng  power  and  market  of  about  tl 0.000^ 
000.000  a  year,  according  to  estimates  by 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
Colored  People. 

40.  Quesilon.   Why   shouldn't   the   Feder 
courts  handle  this  problem  Instead  of  a  nai 
administrative  agency? 

Anawer.  An  adminutratlve  agency  is  n« 
eaaary — 

(a)  To  prevent  the  flooding  of  courts  ai 
the  clogging  of  their  calendara  to  the  drtr 
ment  of  their  other  work; 

(b|    To  screen   out   worthless  comtJ   ..nt 
whleb  otbarwiaa  would  baraai  Innaoent  amH 
plopara  or  unlona.    A  raapondant  baa  to 
fend  every  suit  filed  In  court,  but  most 
minlstrative     agenciea    dismias    from    ti 
thlrda  to  three- fourtha  of  all  charges  si 
mlttcd: 

(c|  To  protect  the  rlghta  of  employe 
without  compelling  them  to  hire  their  oi 
lawyers: 

(d)  To   Insure   speedy   action   and   ai 
delays  and  excessive  costs  in  the  courts; 

(e)  To  insure  uniformity  by  having  on^ 
agency  Interpret  the  bill,  subject  to  si;i 
vision  and  correction  by  Congreaa,  Inst  p  a 
94  Federal  dlatrlct  courta: 

(f )  To  permit  a  commlaalon  of  experta 
devote  full  time  to  the  problem: 

(g)  To  avoid  the  neceaaity  of  crimii 
penaltlea  which  Juriea  healtate  to  Impose. 

41.  Queatlon.  Why  doea  not  the  bUl  allc 
an  accused  party  a  Jury  trial? 

Answer.  Except  for  refusal  to  poat  notlc 
and  interferences  with  Commission  ofTei 
in  their  duties,  the  bill  imposes  no  crlmlni 
or  civil  penalties,  nor  should  It  in  this  t) 
of  legislation.     The  only  sanction  tha 
provides  Is  a  cease-and-deaist  order,  car 
no  penaltlea.     A  Jury  trial  (uaed  in  crlmlt 
cases  or  private  suits  to  settle  private  dtff 
ferencea)  Is  Inapplicable.    Society  has  a  st 
In   eliminating   discrimination    and    she 
tharafora  assume  the  responsibility  and 
of  such  enforcement,  rather  than  leave  it 
private  panies  to  hire  their  own  lawyers 
enforce  the  national  policy.     Such  enfc 
ment  by  private  suit  Is  haphazard  and  m« 
long-drawn,    complicated,    expensive    lltli 
tlon. 

43.  Queatlon.  Doea  this  bill  repeal  or  Impab 
vetarana*  preferencaa? 

Anawer.  No.    All  veterana'  preferencea 
explicitly    continued    in    effect     (sac.     13^| 
The  bill  forbids  discrimination  only  becai 
at  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or 


lid  discrimination  be- 

roduced  the  bill? 

itroduced  March  37, 

I  for  himself  and  for 

irrH.  Uoaas.  Chaw. 

[Txas.    On  the  same 

(H.  R.  3834)   waa  In- 

>f  Representatlvea  by 

Slnoe     then     other 

in  cosponsorlng  the 

Taft,  chairman  of 

ibllc  Welfare  Com- 

ibcommlttee  to  hold 

make  a  report  and 

I  full  committee.    The 

imittee  are:  Senators 

Missouri,  chairman: 

iew  Jersey;  EixcMDCa, 

\.  Montana. 

latlonal    groups    ara 

Ion? 

ia   an   incomplete 

srorlty. 
I  of  University  Women, 
ties  Union. 

of  Labor. 

rvice  Committee. 

imittee. 
igreaa. 
Association. 

routh. 

Council. 

it   American    Rabbla. 
American  Unity. 
Ilan  Churchea  (Coun- 

M  Organizations, 
srorlty. 
led  Church,  General 

>e  Churches  of  Christ 

Negro  Churchea  In 

and  Protective  Order 

rhood  of  Sleeping  Car 

Garment     Workera 
of  L.). 
rlty. 
It  tee. 

I  of  the  United  States. 
In-American  Citizens. 

Movement, 
ineral  Conference. 
7nion. 
j  Postal  Bmployeea. 
|for  the  Advancement 

of  Colored  Graduate 

klon. 
Relations    Advisory 

of    Christians    and 

[League. 

/Btholtc  Women, 
swish  Women, 
legro  Women. 
Itudent  Christian  A«- 

Permanent  FEPC. 
|on. 

)men  Shoppers, 
ince  Association, 
ie. 
ide  Union  League  of 

^lishers  Associstlon. 
ell. 
Assembly, 
rorlty. 
(Unkn  (A.  F.  of  L.). 
>brew  Congregationa. 
ratlc  Action 
lurch  Women. 
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Upholsterers  International  Union  of  North 
America  (A.  P.  of  L.). 

Women's  DlvlsloD  of  ChrlstUn  Bervica. 
Methodist  Church. 

WotBMi'a  DlvlBlan  of  the  Amartcan  Jewlab 
OoiigraM 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Workers  Defenae  League. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Na- 
tional Board. 

Toung  Women's  Chriatiaii  Association.  Na- 
tional Board. 


Problems  of  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  26  {legislative  day  ot 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  recently  at  the 
State  conTcntlon  of  the  Alabama  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Birmingham.  Ala. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
M  foUows: 

Pnaldent  Hulbert.  members  of  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa,  and  gueats,  I  am  honored  to  be  with 
you  today  and  to  dlacusa  with  you  aome  of 
the  protrtems  fscing  thU  country  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  schools  and  thereby 
raise  educational  standards, 

I   am  aware  that  a   group  of  this  kind, 
leaders  in  your  chosen  work,  know  the  sit- 
uation regarding  serious  issues  of  your  pro- 
fession.   Schools  today  are  facing  a  crisis— 
a  crlals  that  has  not  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  hortaon,  but  has  developed  over  the  past 
8  or   10  years,   and   has  been  unheeded   by 
the  general  public  despite  the  warnings  of 
many  educational  leaders  and  a  few  laymen. 
The  teacher  situation  is  tragic.    Even  prior 
to   1940  over   50.000   Inexperienced   teachers 
entered  the  profession  annually:   each  year 
about  4.000  with  substandard  training  were 
given  certificates  to  teach;  and  the  average 
annual  salary   (classroom  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators) vw«  only  $1,441.    Since  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II,  conditions  have  grown 
steadUy  worse.     More  than  350.000.  over  a 
third  of  the  competent  teachers  in  1940-41, 
have  left  the  profession.     Only  one-half  of 
the  teachers  employed  in   1940-41  are  stUl 
teaching  today.     Fifty  thouaand  man  have 
left  the  profession  since  1940  and  few  wUl 
return.     Only   about   15  percent  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  teachers  are  men. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  necessary  steps 
to  induce  more  men  to  enter  the  teaching 
profeaalon.    We  do  not  have  too  many  women 
teachers,  but  we  carUinly  do  not  have  enough 
men.  particularly   young   men   In   the  pro- 
fe— inn. 

AfeeoftUng  to  eatlmatea  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  there  were  109,000  emw- 
gency  teachers  in  1945-46  A  few  of  these 
would  do  a  good  Job.  but  the  great  nutjorlty 
are  unquailQed.  Deaplte  the  Increase  In  en- 
rollment, we  have  today  about  860,000  teach- 
ers, or  60.000  fewer  than  we  had  in  1940-41. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  76,000  unfilled  po- 
sltUms.  Some  who  left  the  profession  were 
serving  m  the  armec:  forces,  but  the  great 
majority  have  gone  into  tjetter-paylng  poel- 
tlona  In  business.  Government  servloe,  and 
tndtistry.  I  fear  that  most  of  them  will  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  proXesaion.  In  a 
study  made  by  the  New  York  Tlmaa  it  la 
stated  that  the  average  teacher  in  the  United 


Statea  today  has  had  1  year  leas  education 
than  she  had  Ui  19S9,  and  60,000  have  only 
high-school  education  or  less. 

The  tragedy  of  this  picture  is  not  alone  in 
tha  inadequate  school  mg  received  by  at  least 
a  fourth  of  our  children.  Fewer  students 
are  training  to  be  teachers  than  ever  before. 
In  1920,  22  percent  of  all  college  studente 
attended  teachers'  colleges,  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  all  college  students  attend  teachers' 
coUeges  today.  While  it  is  realised  that  all 
students  who  attend  teachers'  colleges  do  not 
enter  teaching,  the  ratio  of  thoae  attending 
teachers'  colleges  and  of  those  entering  the 
teaching  profession  is  about  the  same.  Very 
few  veterans  are  preparing  to  teach,  and 
only  about  20,000  of  the  l.OOO/XW  veterans  In 
American  collies  and  universities  are  In 
teachers'  colleges.  In  1946  only  3.767  stu- 
dents completed  preparation  tot  elementary 
teaching  compared  to  10.182  in  1941;  4.954 
completed  preparation  for  high-school  teach- 
ing in  1946.  compared  to  9,327  in  1941 .  Young 
people  did  not  prepare  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  adequate  numbers  during  the  war, 
and  they  are  not  doing  so  now.  Primairy  rea- 
son is  the  wage  differential  as  compared  with 
salaries  in  other  fields. 

In  the  February  18,  1947,  issue  of  Business 
Week  aome  estimates  are  presented  to  show 
which  occupational  groups  have  benefited 
most  from  the  war  and  pwetwar  boom.  The 
estimates  compute  how  much  more  or  less 
on  the  average  certain  occupational  groups 
are  now  receiving  in  real  Income  as  compared 
with  1939.  The  resulU  will  interest  you. 
Farmers  have  an  Increase  in  average  spend- 
able income,  in  terms  of  1939  dollars,  of  155 
percent,  coal  miners  of  61  percent,  bvisinesa 
and  professional  men  of  25  percent,  while 
school  teachers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  a  20-percent  drop  in  real  Income.  These 
estimates  are  based  on  average  and  do  not 
reflect  the  experience  of  any  single  individ- 
ual. The  farmers,  coal  miners,  and  business- 
men do  not  have  too  much  Income,  but  it  Is 
startling  that  we  have  permitted  conditions 
to  develop  which  enable  some  wage-earning 
groups  to  gain  In  purchasing  power  over 
teachers  to  suffer  a  20-percent  loss.  If  we 
continue  to  pay  our  teachers,  who  have 
spent  much  time  and  money  In  preparation, 
less  than  the  local  building  custodian,  less 
than  the  collector  of  the  street  garbage,  or 
less  than  any  position  requiring  little  or  no 
education,  we  shall  kUl  all  Incentive  to  enter 
your  profession. 

As  we  observe  how  few  yotmg  people  are  in 
and  are  entering  the  teaching  profession  to- 
day, we  have  cause  to  wonder  what  the  sit- 
uation will  be  15  or  20  years  from  now.    The 
result  will   be  even  less  adequately  staffed 
schools  than  we  have  today  tuileas  a  remedy 
is    effected.    There    will    be    waste    of    the 
greatest  resource"  we  have  in  this  country- 
human  resources.     Surely  we  all  want  a  pro- 
gram  of   conservation   of  our   national   re- 
sources, but  at  the  top  of  the  Itet  there  must 
come  our  boys  and  girls.     And  If  this  aim  is 
to  be  accomplished  we  have  to  have  teachers 
adequately  trained.    What  America  wlU  pay 
tomorrow  for  neglecting  its  human  resources 
today  will  be  tenfold  the  cost  of  financing  a 
sound  educational  program  now.    We  must 
give  more  pay  to  the  teachers  of  our  30,000,- 
000  American  children  and  young  people,  we 
must  help  to  create  more  pride  In  the  teach- 
ing profeasion.  we  must  be  sensible  in  the 
personal  liberties  we  allow  our  teachers  be- 
fore crlticzing  them;  in  short,  we  must  make 
the  teaching  poeltions  so  attractive  that  the 
most  Intelligent  young  folks  of  this  country 
will  vie  with  each  other  for  an  opportunity 
to    enter    this    {H-ofeasion.     This    condition 
should   exist   for   rural   and   urban   schools 
alike.    Situations  should  not  exist  that  per- 
mit the  rural  teacher  to  receive  only  60  or 
70  percent  of  the  pay  received  by  urban  teach- 
ers.    It  appears  unlikely  that  an  equal  qual- 
ity of  teaching  can  be  had  at  these  extremes 
of  compensation.    More  than  half  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  are  bom  in  rural  areas. 
Thus  we  can  assume  that  the  greater  niun- 


ber  of  pupils  is  receiving  the  poorer  Instruc- 
tion. The  seedbed  of  our  population  ahouki 
have  equal  opportunities  with  other  areas. 

There  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational growth  of  our  children.    While  many 
classrooms  do  have  Inadequate  equipment, 
and  thousands  of  schotd  buildings  are  in  a 
dUapidated  condition,  the  biggest  single  fac- 
tor in  the  decline  of  good  training  for  our 
youth  is  the  teacher  crisis  facing  us  today, 
and  I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
parents  of  many  homes  fall  to  assume  their 
proper  responsibility  in  rearing  and   train- 
ing children.     Five  million  youths  of  school 
age  are  not  In  school:  2,000,000  mwe  will  suf- 
fer  a   major   Impairment   because   of   poor 
teachers.    The  1940  census  showed  that  the 
average  cltlaen  of  20  years  of  age  had  at- 
tended school  only  9  years.     This  la  not  suffi- 
cient education  to  enable   voters  to  weigh 
adequately  fundamental  problems  pertinent 
to  the  survival  of  our  Government.     Thirteen 
and  one -half  percent  of  our  total  population 
over  25  years  of  age  have  not  completed  more 
than  4  years  of  achool,  and  over  10,000.000 
erf  our  citizens  are  functionally  Illiterate.    We 
all  know  about  the  tremendous  loss  of  man- 
power during  the  war,  militarily  and  other- 
wise, due  to  neglect  of  our  schools  and  in- 
adequate Instruction  during  the  past  rears. 

The  story  could  continue  endlessly.  Not 
only  is  the  over -all  picture  ugly,  but  the  in- 
equalities in  opportunities  within  the  Statea 
individually  and  collectively  will  frighten 
anyone  as  to  the  fate  of  this  country  who 
will  take  the  time  to  acquaint  himself  with 
existing  conditions.  The  total  money  spent 
on  schools  has  been  Increased  during  the  war 
years,  but  remember  that  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  declined,  and  our  buying 
strength  as  compared  with  1989  has  de- 
creased. 

In  1944-48  the  average  expendltiu«  per 
chUd  In  the  United  SUtes  waa  $126.41.  with 
New  Jersey  heading  the  list  at  $198.33. 
Mississippi  was  last  with  an  expenditure  of 
$44.80.  Alabama  spent  $56.90.  The  highest 
State  spent  four  and  one-half  times  the 
lowest,  yet  the  lowest  spent  a  greater  per- 
centage of  Its  income  than  the  higheat. 
about  3^  percent  to  2>4  percent. 

There  are  two  factors  that  play  forcefully 
against  any  effort  to  lift  education  to  the 
desired  and  equitable  national  level.  One 
is  the  difference  in  per  capita  Income,  the 
other  Is  the  difference  in  birth  rate  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  1946  the 
national  average  per  capita  Income  waa 
$1,150— ranging  from  a  high  of  $1,595  In  New 
York  to  a  low  of  $556  in  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama per  capita  income  was  $700.  Tha  num- 
ber of  school  children  6  to  17  years  of  age 
per  1.000  population  ranges  from  296  in 
South  Carolina  to  178  In  California.  Ala- 
bama has  282.  McM-e  children  to  educate  and 
less  money — far  less — with  which  to  do  it. 
Figures  also  show  that  the  cost  per  classroom 
unit  range  from  a  high  of  about  $6,000  to 
a  low  of  about  $100  per  year,  a  corresponding 
difference  exists  between  the  higheat  and 
lowest  of  teacher's  salaries.  The  situation 
may  be  summed  up  aa  foUows: 

Some  States  are  rich  In  wealth,  poor  In 
children,  generous  In  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, low  In  financial  effort  to  provide  gen- 
erous expendltvires.  and  fOTtunate  in  their 
educational  results.  Other  States  which  ara 
rich  In  numbers  of  children,  but  poor  in 
ability  to  pay  for  their  education,  provide 
only  meager  expenditures  for  their  schools 
and  get  Inferior  educational  results,  on  tax 
rates  which  are  high  as  compared  with  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Obviously  one  of  the  remedies  for  our  pres- 
ent desperate  plight  la  more  financial  aid,  on 
a  local,  State,  and  National  scale.  In  this 
brief  talk  I  want  to  treat  this  subject  largely 
an  a  national  level,  but  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size as  strongly  as  I  know  bow  that  It  la 
Imperative  that  we  not  wait  for  Federal  aid 
to  schools  to  cure  our  financial  and  educa- 
tional Ills.    We  must  do  more  on  a  local  and 
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ierel   than   even   before,   and   I   have 
to  raad  tn  tba  Alabama  newa- 
tlwt  jrou  and  your 

to  do  }ust  that.    Too. 
•^Mouraflaf  to  note  that  many  local 
are  endearorlng  to  expand 
their    edtKatlonal    facilities. 
with  Ita  proposed  new  building  pro- 
kod  ilotitgomery  with  Its   15-percent 
flven  teachers  are  Just  two  examples 
local  effort. 
Padaral  Ooveminant  for  many  years 
funds  for  eduoaMstt  serTices.    In 
again  In   1787  fliiMiclal   help  was 
promote  education  tn  the  Northwest 
During  his  administration  James 
vetoed  Federal  aid  (or  Internal  Im- 
nt.  but  during  th*  flrat  half  of  the 
century  many  eollafaa  and  unl- 
includlng   the   UnlTerslty   of   Ala- 
tare  given  granu  of  land.    The  Land 
ict  of  1863  ( sponsored  by  Mr.  llorrUl. 
)   brought  into  being  collagaa  of 
of  Auburn.  th«r*toy  giving  greater 
to  agricultural,  •nglneertng.  and  ex- 
aarvlcaa.        The      Smith-Lever, 
and  a*orge-Dean  laws  pro- 
M  extended  vocational  ald$.     More 
a  law  spoaaotad  tj  Suiatora  Okobck. 
and  tbu.  HMra  than  double   voca- 
'unds     We  all  recall  the  school  bulld- 
througb  WPA  and  PWA  moneys. 
schoultnK  provided  for  boys  and  girls 
NYA.     The  veterans'  training  pro- 
aid  to  public  schools  today.    The 
lunch  pracram  Is  a  moet  worthy  ex- 
which  I  ahall  do  all  tn  my  power  to 
All  In  all.  mar*  than  IM  billa 
in  the  hlatory  df  Congraas 
Pstferal  aid  for  adttcatlon. 
help  so  far.    however,   while  greatly 
has  been  more  or  leaa  of  a  speclaliaed 
Th*  mattar  in  which  you  and  I  are 
tataraated  now  is  that  of  gen- 
aid   to   ■tUMdlBB    aid  to  th* 
ilemenury  and  falgli  —hnols.    As  early 
I880's  It  was  realised  that,  due  to  the 
of  war  and  the  loas  of  property  end 
dtutng  th*  reconstruction  days,  the 
tta*ded  aid   to  educate   ltd  children. 
Blair,  of  Maryland,  proposed  that  a 
lOTOHitac*  of  tba  mooay  derived  from 
glv«B  to  th*  Somh.    Later,  m  the 
twentieth  century.  Dr.  John  W.  Aber- 
of  Alabama,  while  Congreaaman  at 
(  xerted  effort  to  secure  general  Fed- 
to  education.    In  1915  the  Sheppard- 
bUl  proposed  general  Federal  aid  to 
and  also  a  Secretary  of  Education 
Preaident's  Cabinet.     During  recent 
Hnx.  of  ftlahama.  haa  aaauBied 
te  ardent  efforts  to  aaeon  fMaral 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary 


lg  when  I  flrst  campaigned  for  elec- 
Oongress  I  advocated,  among  other 
Federal    aid    to    education    without 
control.      I   have   been   for  such   a 
ever  since,  and  am  a  member  of  the 
ataMTtng    nnMlllie    which    was 
to  aaatst  In  fMttag  thU  legWatlon 
It  aaems  now  that  the  bill  (8.  47?) 
Hn.L.  Tatt.  and  others,  has  thk 
chlknce  of  t>ecomlng  law.     As  you  know. 
would  provtd*  for  a  Federal  expendl- 
""•jOtlUMIO  annually  by  1950  ( begin- 
$150,000,000    tn    1948    and    8300.. 
1940)    with  absolutely  no  Federal 
Alabama  would  receive  about  819,- 
annually, 
vould  be  optlmlata  Indeed  If  we  ax- 
no   opposition    to    Federal    aid    for 
Alabama  and  th*  South  would  b* 
feancfldarlaa.     And  y«t  X  ranOaa 
for  thla  lagMntlaa  cannot  ba 
on  a  purely  local  or  sectional  basis, 
it  would  work  to  th*  good  of  th* 
]  latictx  and  to  th*  preaervation  and 
kaniag  of  our  democracy.   The  South 's 
to  ma*t  th*  afforta  of  th*  wealthier 
a  taaen  abown.  and  yet  our  endeavors 
tluuklB  tha  nebar  aaetlooa  of  tba 


Perhaps  these  conditions  alone  do  not 
sent   sufficient   J\istlflcatton    for   askinx 
PMeral  aid  to  solve  our  school  pr(> 
the  States  of  low  adaanttoaal  cpportui 
If  every  child  grew  up  and  wwiahiiil  in 
SUte  of  his  birth,  we  might  not  be  war 
In  asking  for  help.      Fortunately.  h<>v 
we  do  not  have  barriers  In  the  Unite  :  St 
to  prevent  migration  amonfc  the  Stat<     of  I 
Union.     A  great  part  of  this  mtgrath      is  i 
the  school  children  but  the  adult  «ho 
cv   has    not    received    adequate    educatl 
training.      His   productive    capacity    In 
State  to  which  he  moved  will  depend 
his  previous  training.     Thus  it  seema 
the  States  which  receive  these  mlgranu  ' 
be  willing,  even  if  selfishly  so.  to  help 
them.     It  would  be  advantageous  to  dol 
since  thereby  would   be  had  a  prcduearj 
better   quality    and    greater   capacity, 
gentlemen  know  that  according  to  tha 
census  about  27.000.000  people  lived  In 
other  than  In  which  they  were  bom. 
la  States  having  the  largest  number  of 
denU  bom  In  other  States,  only  1  ti  Inj 
Southeaat   and   two   are   in   the   8(   rh\ 
Tba  other  9  are  In  the  Northeast,  the 
region,  or  the  far  West.     I  think  It  is 
aa  I  am  sure  you  do.  that  the  Nat     n 
whole  bear  the  cost  or  part  of  the  ct. 
educating  these  people.     It  Is  a  dlsadvi 
to  the  States  which  receive  them  to 
Ill-trained  men  and  women. 

Our  national  debt  today  Is  about 
OOO.OOO.OOO.  It  will  take  wealth  to  pay 
debt.  There  Is  a  direct  relatloruhlp  batl 
the  Income  of  Individuals  and  their 
tlonal  advancement  as  measured  in 
of  years  of  schooling.  On  the  avera| 
more  years  spent  In  school,  the  grester  la  < 
adult  Income.  It  Is  ]ust  as  true  that 
Is  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
expenditure  per  child  and  the  per-caplta 
come:  the  larger  the  school  expenditure 
child,  the  greater  the  per-caplta  ncc 
These  findings,  and  others  equally  rurc 
were  established  through  a  study  of 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
study  shows  conclusively  that  m 
more  wealth  can  be  created  If  this  Hal 
will  provide  sufficient  and  effectual  trat 
to  its  youth.  This  newly  created  ae  h 
be  used  to  pay  our  huge  debt  and 
Sutea  will  profit  thereby  from  their  (  >rf 
tlons  to  Federal  aid. 

We  risk  a  tremendous  danger  to  our 
tlonal  welfare  to  permit  a  large  segmeni 
our  population  to  suffer  inadequate  set 
Ing.     We  are  all  citizens  of  one  Nation, 
are  Federal  dtlsens.     When  our  well-t 
la  threatened  becaus*  of  war  or  some 
calamity,    the    whole    Nation    Is    cabled 
to  meet  the  menace,  the  rich  States  t '. 
as  the  poor.     If  millions  of  our  clt:/  :is 
unable  to  answer  the  next  call  to  du  v, 
der   circumstances    through    which    we 
just  passed,  whether  they  are  physlraU] 
mentally  handicapped  or  both,  the  exist 
of  our  country  as  we  know  It  will  termii 

Tour  fraternity  Is  one  of  leaders,  and 
you  occupy  an   enviable   position, 
ship  Is  needed  not  only  on  a  national 
but  to  provide  for  equal  opportunities  wit 
our  own  State,  cities,  and  counties.     Aiat 
has  been  and  la  a  leader  In  this  regard, 
there  is  more  to  be  done.     The  more  acbli 
ment  you  can  show,  the  stronger  our 
ment  In  the  national  Coogrsas  for 
aid.     Guidance  from  you  can  Jolt  the 
can   people   Into  acute   awareness   that 
scale  of  teachers'  salarlea  la  too  low,  and 
the  realisation  that  unleaa  effective 
aaeasuree    are   taken    th*   grav* 
which  now  exist  wtn  continue  to  < 

It  ■MJBthi  another   omli 
to  ua  from  many  pi 
tba   country.     Teaebars    bav*    torn    a 
from  indtiatry.    Ibey  hav«  aaan  the 
of  tb*  strlk*  and  In  sons  tastances 
have  \»ed  tb*  power  of  that  weapon      I 
not   wish   to  be   understood    as   adv< 
striking  by  teacbera.    In  fact.  I  am 


re  taking  this  meana  of 
itent.     True  their  dea- 
lt has  encouraged  this 
of  this  state  of  affairs 
met  with  public  tol- 
ipathy.     But  teachers 
1th    mere    commodities. 
lie  citizenship  of  tomor- 
that  once  one  has  as- 
sponslblUty.   he   should 
I  of  duty  until   the  end 
'  at  least.    Tet  we  may 
acceptance  of  the  fact 
iman.  and   that   Inevl- 
I  to  use  whatever  means 
them   to  better   their 
ly    competitive    race    In 
[being  left  behind.     Be- 
saplng  the  very  destiny 
It  recognize  the  obllga- 
Icorrect  this  situation. 

Dups  such  as  youra  can 

^lon-wlde  basts  to  prove 

afford  to  pay  for  ef- 

ror  example,  the  aid  of 

I  be  enlisted.     It  can  be 

enlightened  selfishness 

want  more  and   better 

^he  more  education  peo- 

salarlee  they  earn  and 

buy.     Large  consump- 

and    farm    products 

national  way  of  life  and 

^d  happier  living. 

srlal    pointed    out    that 

to  spend  some  6  to  7 

national  Income,  and 

spend  some  17  to  90 

kal   national   Income  on 

^tlon.     Grant   that   they 

low,  but  look  ahead  to 

Mrs.  If  we  continue  to 

rcent.     We   must   drive 

the  only  hope  for  the 

each  succeeding  gen- 

^nlng.     The  question  U 

more?"     The   fact    Is 

he*  with  It  a  responsl- 
ire  you  will  not  evade, 
lake  America  a  land  of 
I  as  well  as  In  name,  if 
ivlnce  our  people  that 
I  children  we  are  playing 

can  help  to  provide 
youth  win  advance  as 
^dly  In  democratic  so- 
il sciences  as  we  have 
►ou  will  have  done  much 

In  this  jet-propelled, 
lie  world  we  cannot  af- 
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Societies.  The  pontiflcant  of  the  Maas 
was  His  Excellency  Most  Rey.  Amleto 
Qlovannl  Cicognanl,  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States. 

In  his  sermon  Father  Smith  points  out 
very  strongly  that  while  godless  govern- 
ment seeks  totalitarian  empire,  we  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  Nation  In  God's  Judg- 
ment because  we  are  not  too  proud  or  too 
powerful  to  acknowledge  Him  publicly  as 
the  Author  of  our  freedoms  and  the 
Master  of  our  destiny. 

On  the  eve  of  Memorial  E>ay,  which  we 
celebrate  next  Friday.  I  ask  that  this 
great  sermon,  pajrlng  tribute  to  the 
heroes  who  died  that  we  may  live,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 

We  assemble  in  this  silent  city  of  the  dead 
to  do  honor  to  thoae  who  are  burled  here  and 
to  honor  at  the  same  time  all  the  dead  who 
once  wore  the  uniforms  of  the  armed  forces 
of  our  cotmtry.  We  honor  them  because  they 
and  tbelr  unlfoma  are  the  symbola  of  a 
great  nation  always  dedicated  to  peace  but 
never  too  indifferent  to  fight  in  the  defense 
of  our  land,  our  liberty,  and  honor. 

We  assemble  to  express  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  our  departed  service  men  and  senrloe 
women  for  their  dedication  to  this  Nation. 
Some  of  them  died  in  battle,  many  more  of 
them  fought  valiantly  and  lived  on:  all  of 
them  showed  their  willingness  to  keep  this 
Nation  prepared  for  the  defenae  of  our  Re- 
public. They  paid  what,  in  the  name  of 
patriotic  jtutlce.  is  due  to  our  democracy 
for  the  advantages  it  has  extended  to  tu 
Tbey  paid  the  debt  ct  elttaetuhip  with  hal- 
lowed aervioe  that  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  of  liberty,  of  comfort,  of  health,  and 
even  of  life  Itself.  And  that  we  are  able  to 
live  on  In  the  enjoyment  of  our  democratic 
freedoms  we  owe  in  no  small  measure  to 
them.  We  offer  today  this  religious  me- 
morial service  as  a  token  of  our  gratitude 
and  to  let  them  in  another  world  know  that 
we  are  neither  forgetful  nor  ungrateful. 

We  give  honor  and  thanks  to  otir  departed 
service  men  and  service  women,  we  also  pray 
God  on  this  day  of  consecrated  memory  to  be 
merciful  to  them  who  have  not  yet  entered 
into  eternal  happiness  It  is  our  privilege. 
In  tbe  name  of  honor  and  gratitude,  to  help 
with  our  prayers  those  who.  In  ptu^torlal 
watchfulness,  cannot  help  themselves.  Of 
this  privilege  this  illustrious  gathering  avails 
Itaclf  this  memorial  day  of  1947,  by  offering 
to  Almighty  God  the  supreme  act  of  our 
Catholic  religion,  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
maas. 

The  moat  important  pwrsonage  at  this 
memorial  service  Is  the  Omnipotent  Son  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
It  is  He  who  is  offered  to  Ood  in  this  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  maas  for  the  repoae  of  the 
souls  of  our  departed  servicemen  and  service- 
women.  And  what  more  fitting  offering 
could  be  made?  On  Calvary  Jestis  gave  up 
His  life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In 
this  continuation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary 
that  same  Savior  is  offered  to  God  for  the 
eternal  rest  of  thoae  who  offered  themselves 
for  the  greatness  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Tbe  greatness  of  this  Nation  Is  better 
understood  by  those  who  have  met  their  God 
In  judgment  than  by  many  who  have  been 
left  behind.  The  glory  of  this  country  before 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  the  de- 
termination to  keep  th*t  glorious  greatness 
undiminished  was  the  motive  of  their  service. 
The  preaervation  of  this  same  national  great- 
neaa  devolvea  upon  us  who  are  left  behind 
them.  In  what  does  this  national  greatnsas 
consist?  We  might  be  called  great  because 
of  our  tremendovu  natural  resotirces  and  our 
national  wealth.  That  Is  only  a  partial  rea- 
son for  our  grandeur.    We  might  be  called 


great  because  of  our  spirit  of  industry  or  our 
Inventive  genius  or  our  devotion  to  popular 
edticatlon.  Of  these  we  are  proud  but  they 
do  not  siifBclently  explain  our  eminence. 
We  might  be  called  great  becatiae  of  our 
military  air  and  naval  power.  Of  this  we 
are  proud  and  for  this  we  pray  undiminished 
strength,  but  in  this  is  not  found  the  com- 
plete explanation  of  our  right  to  glory.  We 
could  be  called  great  because  we  have  pro- 
vided sanct\!ary  for  the  persecuted  and 
imderprlvlleged  peoples  of  the  world  and 
beeauae  we  have  given  them  opportunity  to 
develop  their  personalities  and  to  rata*  their 
families. 

In  this  too  we  glory;  but  even  this  is  not 
the  full  cause  of  our  greatness.  We  ahould 
be  called  great  because  we  have  achieved 
so  high  a  standard  of  living  for  all  our  peo- 
ple and  because  -xe  are  determined  that 
underprlvUege  and  distress  shall  be  wiped 
out.  But  this  does  not  explain  sufficiently 
our  greatnees.  We  ought  to  be  considered  a 
great  Nation  because  of  our  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  human  personality  and  of  tbe 
rights  of  Individuals  and  nations.  Even 
In  tmch  exalted  humanltarlanism  is  not  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  our  grandeur.  The  ex- 
planation of  our  greatness  cannot  be  given 
without  reference  to  the  Almighty  Creator 
and  Judge  before  whom  our  deceased  friends 
have  passed  in  judgment.  Would  that  these 
departed  aouls  wotild  rlae  up  and  speak  to 
us  of  what  they  have  learned  from  God  In 
another  world  about  the  greatness  of  our 
cotmtry. 

Would  they  not  remind  us  that  from  tbe 
very  beginning  the  fotmdlng  fathers  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  of  God  over  men  and 
nations  while  other  nations  were  declaring 
war  on  the  Almighty?  Would  not  the  souls 
of  the  departed  recall  to  us  that  tbe  charters 
of  our  freedom  acknowledge  that  our  demo- 
cratic rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptn^ult 
of  happiness  are  Unalienable  b«eaua*  they 
OHne  from  the  God  whom  no  nation  has  tbe 
right  to  bar  from  the  boulevards  of  political 
and  social  life?  Would  they  not  retell  to  us 
the  constant  rededication  of  our  Nation  by 
our  Chief  Executives,  for  171  years.  In  time 
of  war  and  of  peace,  to  the  Providence  of  tbe 
Deity?  Would  not  our  departed  servicemen 
and  women,  whom  we  honor  today,  ask  of 
us  to  remember  how  often  the  sovereignty 
of  Ood  has  been  recognised  officially  in  all 
these  years  when  we  have  been  asked  as  a 
people  to  ask  God's  pardon  for  our  national 
crimes,  to  thank  Him  for  tbe  blessings  He 
has  bestowed  on  us  and  to  beg  Him  for  a 
continued  protection  of  our  country.  De- 
spite the  neglect  of  God  by  so  many  millions 
of  our  people,  could  not  the  departed  heroes 
tell  us  that  they  have  learned  that  our  great- 
ness rests  on  the  fact  of  our  American  al- 
liance with  our  Creator?  In  thla  alliance 
we  are  pledged  to  protect  divine  rights  every- 
where and  God  seems  to  have  pledged  us 
special  power  and  life  because  of  our  godli- 
ness. American  democracy  separates  church 
from  state  but  It  never  intended  to  divorce 
God  from  either  government  or  the  lives  of 
our  people.  On  this  Memorial  Day  when 
godless  government  seeks  totalitarian  em- 
pire we  are  a  great  Nation  in  God's  judgment 
becatise  we  are  not  too  proud  or  power  mad 
to  acknowledge  Him  publicly  as  the  author 
of  ovu  freedoms  and  the  Master  of  our 
destiny. 

It  is  well  for  MB,  If  we  can  learn  from  the 
dead  whom  we  memorialize,  that  God  Is  tbe 
secret  of  our  power,  the  source  of  our 
grandeur  and  the  end  of  all  our  living.  God 
and  His  rights  can  never  be  a  mere  Incident 
In  our  national  life  If  our  greatness  Is  to 
endure.  The  existence,  the  personality,  and 
tbe  worship  of  God  can  never  be  repudiated 
If  the  glory  of  this  Nation  la  to  be  perpet- 
uated. When  the  righta  of  God  are  Ignored 
the  rights  of  men  are  to  Jeopardy.  The 
sanctity  of  Individual  human  nature,  the 
baalc  concept  of  our  democracy,  vrlll  never  be 
respected  where  the  sanctity  of  God  la  de- 
nied.   History  teaches  that  the  death  kneU 


of  a  nation  Is  aounded  when  totalitarian  gov* 
emment  seeks  the  death  of  God  and  where 
nations  attempt  to  forbid  God  to  His  people. 
People  are  really  slaves  when  the  worship  of 
God  has  to  be  bootlegged  In  secrecy  instead  of 
being  openly  practiced,  as  we  do  today,  for 
the  solace  of  our  dead,  iox  tht  grandeur  d 
our  Republic  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
tbe  God  of  men  and  of  nattona. 

The  lives  of  the  deceased  defenders  of  our 
Nation's  honor  and  freedoms  teaches  wt  that 
our  love  for  our  country  mvist  be  demon- 
strated by  our  aervioe  of  the  Nation,  to  time 
of  peace  as  well  as  to  time  of  war.  Our 
love  of  God  must  likewise  be  evidenced  by 
the  service  of  worship  of  His  Infinity  and  by 
obedience  to  His  laws.  Our  country  and  our 
God  are  cloaaly  allied.  Our  love  of  otir  Na- 
tion, our  patrlottam.  is  totlmately  connected 
with  our  religion.  We  love  and  worship  our 
Maker  because  of  these  acts  we  owe  God  as  a 
matter  of  Just  delfts  that  must  be  paid  here  or 
hereafter.  We  love  and  serve  our  Nation  be- 
cause we  are  Indebted  to  It  for  so  much  and 
because  our  debt  must  be  paid.  Our  patriot- 
Ism  is  not  built  on  a  dealre  for  world  con- 
quest. It  is  not  fired  by  hatred  <^  other 
peoples.  Our  patriotic  devotion  to  oxir  Na- 
tion rests  on  our  appreciation  ot  what  this 
country  has  done  for  God  and  for  all  of  us 
without  exception  and  on  our  conscientious 
determtoatlon  to  keep  our  country  great 
and  godly.  We  are  traitors  to  our  God  when 
we  are  traitors  to  ovir  Nation.  We  fail  our 
Nation  when  we  fall  our  God.  That  patriot- 
ism we  could  be  taught  from  another  world 
by  the  men  and  women  wh<Hn  we  honor, 
for  whom  we  pray  and  to  whom  w*  ar*  grate- 
ful today. 

They  challenge  us  to  carry  on  In  tb*  de- 
fense and  the  diffusion  of  tbe  freedoms  which 
nn  tbe  foundation  of  otir  American  and  dam- 
oeratlo  way  at  life.  That*  freedoms  have 
been  won  and  preserved  only  at  the  coat  ai 
great  saorllloe.  Every  one  of  them  has  bean 
baptised  by  tbe  blood  of  flgbUiig  and  vlcto- 
riotjs  American  patrioU.  Tbe  freedom  of  our 
bomea.  tbe  freedom  of  aasembly.  the  freedom 
of  worship,  tbe  freedom  of  speech  and  other 
means  of  communication,  the  freedom  of 
election,  the  freedom  of  labor  and  of  prop- 
erty, the  freedom  of  education  and  of  recrea- 
tion, the  freedom  of  trial  by  jury— these  ara 
liberties  for  whose  preservation  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  and  pray.  Ours  Is  the  task  to 
pass  these  American  freedoms  down  to  fu- 
ture generations  despite  the  subversive  threat 
to  them  from  wlthto  or  outside  the  Nation. 
Ours  Is  the  task  to  keep  the  Nation  attentive 
to  the  rights  which  God  has  given  to  human- 
ity and  alert  to  Its  efforts  to  enable  our  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  their  God-given  liberties. 

This  is  the  message  preached  to  us  under 
this  starry  flag  by  these  silent  graves  and 
tombs.  This  Is  the  responsibility  placed  on 
us  by  God  and  by  the  spirits  of  our  deceased 
service  men  and  women.  To  be  Indifferent  to 
such  a  message  and  such  responsibility  would 
savor  of  crlmtoal  Ingratitude  totally  tdlen  to 
genutoe  Americanism.  We  pledge  to  them 
and  our  God  endless  memory  of  their  services 
to  us.  We  pledge  faith  and  service  to  Ood 
and  our  Nation's  heroes  and  herotoes.  Eter- 
nal rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord,  and  may 
perpetual  light  shtoe  upon  them.  May  their 
souls  and  the  sotils  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted rest  to  peace.    Amen. 


WorM  Gimmmiists  Total  20,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  ircw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVai 

Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 


i 
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the  Oimmunists  In  Greece  number 
79.000.  according  to  an  arUcle  which 
appMH  la  Um  WMbtnfton  Dally  News 
of  Moidiky.  lUj  at.  1947.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  la 
creditaii  with  70.000  Communists.  It  may 
be  nectssary  to  call  upon  Greece  to  aid 
lidding  this  country  of  Commu- 
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more 
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prlatioi  I  of  MOt.lit,lit 
of  proiorUMi  to  tto*  oaccasUy  aroused 
by  tiM  iJropManda  of  tha  administration, 
to   tb«    following    artlde. 
by  Harrison  Salisbury,  which  I 
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benhip  la  evMantraMcl  ui  Suropa 
RwiMa,  with  almost  twica  ••  Urga  a 
m*mb«r  hip  la  otbar  luropeaa  aountrtM  aa 
m  th«  a^vtat  Onion  ttaalf . 

taaraaip  baaia,  Um  avarwtoainntng 
ot  OiMfnmuAtei  amagtfc  ta  eu»> 
eantrat*^  in  tun^^v  In  no  oth»r  |ngniplU> 
cal  araa  wiUk  Um  aaeapuon  of  ClUiia  $m  Uf 
•taUaiMi  dtMloaa   large  MaMauniat   Party 
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•UttaiiM  oi\  CommunMit  P»rty  m*m- 
w«r«  obulnMl  in  »U  aMt  «  r»w  ln> 
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Party  MtiaMtaa  and 
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fact  that  there   are  only  5.000 
In  Greece  than  In  the 
atatea  oMkaa  tha  recent  appro- 

a  little  out 
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^unray  covcrad  21  eountrl«s  of  Kuropa. 

,  6  In  tha  Near  last.  4  In  Nortb  Amar- 

0  in  South  AnMTlca. 

JP  aurrey   placed    CommunUt    Party 

ba^ahlp  about  l.SOO.OOO  higher  than  tha 

at  an  oOclal  Communist 

dmclaTa  In  London  last  March.    Tha 

own  membarshlp  curvay  covered  06 

with  tha  46  In  tha  UP 


ab  additional  countrtaa  Included  in  the 

kv  Qiats'  own  aurrey  all  were  email  and 

account  for  only  a  few  thotiaand  membafa. 

onwA  ooavnoN  uamk 

figuraa  ware  t>eU«v«d  to  t>e  accurate 

pt  for  China      The  2.000.000 

unlet  Party  ownership  la  that 

by  tha  leadership  of  the  Chlneee 

«  Party. 

Walter   Rundle.    UP   ataff   cor* 

it  at  nhaaghsl  conunanted:  "Neu- 

the  actual  figure  nearer 


baste— 200.000  or  2.000.000— the 

Communtat  Party  Is  sttll  ttM  largest 

of  Sttaala  and  Suropa.     It's  only  rtral 

I  la  the  now  suppreaeed  Communist 

raaU.  which  elatBMd  a  membership 

200.COO. 


Ouuide    Ruaala    the    largaat    Oonm 
Party  membership  la  concentrated   In 
many,  where  it  U  estlmated_to  total  2 
12S  members,  including  the 

of  theSodal 


.  rrsLT  wsxr 
Nest  In  else  coasa  the  CommunUt 
of  Prance  and  Italy  each  with  an  eatunat 
strength   of  approalouttely   2.000.000. 
are   cloaaly    foUowad    by    the    Caechc 
Party   numbering    1.100.00C     The   Tugc 
party  praavaMbly  Is  about  tha  same  alaa 
that  in  CaschoaioTafcia.    Bowarar.  no 
bershlp  figure  couM  ba  obtained  and  T\ 
tlaTta  u  not  Included  In  tha  Mirrey 

All  of  the  other  countrtee  of  easum 
rope  have  oomparaUvaly   large  Commt 
Partlea.    TiM  largest  membership  la  ciaU 
by  Bulgaria  with  060.000.  followed  by 
gary  with  650.000.  Poland  with  600.000 
tMMtaa  RMigad  gociallsu  and  Romania  ' 
BB  tfatad  800.000. 

Only  a  handful  of  CommunUt  memi 
ara  raprrtad  in  tha  Near  last,  where 
party    Is   Ulagal    la   WMat  aountrtee 
PaleattDa  aad  Liha—     Lebanon  U 
aa  tha  MaalaMal  aoMter  of  the  Middle 
maaaaMSi.    Thsre  are  Mttmated  to  tM  at 
S,OM  MMahars    in    Lebanon    and    an 
awahar  la  ayrta. 

TiM  alttMtton  to  muah  tha  same  in 
oiitaMM  of  China.    The  largeat  Commt 
Up  u  eetlasated  for  Indonesia 
but    the  movement    there   U 
asAong  «  number  of  loaat  laaOw.  xmw 
several   indlvMhiaUala  who  appear   u> 
skimpy    maologHal    eon  tarts    with    ragtil 
CWMMuatoi  Party  docutne. 

Tha  largaat  Ooosmualat  OMOiMisiup 
North  iiwMHa  li  that  af  tha  Halted  aui 
m\\h  akMl  1MM  faUowad  by  Cuba  with 
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ftlin  r      Chile  ranks  aeeoad  to  Rrasil 
ig.gOt  futtwasd  by  P*ru  with  lft.000.  Ar 
uaa  with  60.060  and  Venewwis  with  W.i 
The  country>by-aountry  braak*down 
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■  Unchecked  odlctal  CommunUt  Party 
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of  oAelal  figuraa. 
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only  governments  which  carry  out  their  com- 
mitments to  the  United  States  and  have 
taken  fundamental  steps  to  change  their 
situation  permanently  for  the  better.  Sub- 
itdtitng  hold-up  games  snd  last-minute  ree- 
eoa  parUes  U  pouring  money  down  a  rat  hole. 

Oar  resources  are  not  limltleas.  We  must 
make  eapaodlturea  solely  In  pursuance  of  an 
Intaillgaat  |rian  whereby  in  exchange  for  our 
ouUays  these  foreign  peoples  become  self- 
supporting  and  thereby  enable  us  to  achle\-e 
thoee  concrete  things  which  need  to  be  done 
It  is  to  our  advantage  to  get  these  nations 
back  on  a  self-supporting  basU.  But  In  ex- 
change for  our  aid  theee  naUona  should  atrlve 
to  "Integrate  themselves  Into  an  economic 
arrangement  which  has  the  poaalblllty  of  life 
and  growth.  It  to  sickening  sftar  each  war 
to  raoonstrtKt  the  same  old  luropaan  crasy* 
quilt" 

"We  should  work  out  our  raw-materlato 
program  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy.** 
saya  Senator  Loaea.  "for  we  are  short  of  many 
very  important  commodities.  We  must  deal 
in  raalltlee  In  terma  of  human  freedom,  first 
stabilising  political  and  military  oondltlons. 
so  thst  Kurope  can  again  become  a  sound 
economic  risk  So  long  as  the  American  peo- 
ple think  they  are  getUng  nothing  out  of 
our  foreign  policy  they  will  complain  about 
granting  millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  gov- 
emaMnts  while  we  do  nothing  to  ense  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  housing  shortage 


"We  mvut. '  oonoltidea  tha  •aaator,  '*mske 
American  democraey  an  arttala  ot  axport,** 
though  he  di>ea  not  name  the  Voloa  of  Ammt* 
Ira  specifirally.  Ths  ChrtoUaa  ooaoapt  of 
the  dignity  of  man  "to  the  stroaiaat  layolu- 
tionary  force  In  the  world."  yet  **wa  have  al> 
lowed  the  brutal  verbiage  of  eoaimunism  to 
gain  a  greater  fxi'tort  currency  than  our  own 
belief,  which  spriiigs  fit)m  external  sources 
and  can  never  run  dry." 

Thto  meant  an  ouUay  of  time,  Intelligence, 
energy  and  monry  to  preeent  our  view  and  to 
give  compelling  demonntratlon  of  its  worth. 
"It  la  the  aaaentlal  firnt  atep  thst  we  believe 
In  ouraelvea.  Without  auch  belief  nothing 
can  be  done,  and  all  expendlturea  are  mere 
waate." 

Otir  forelgr  policy  calla  for  a  stirkng  Amer- 
ica— strong  in  iu  economic  life,  strong  In  Its 
enthusiastic  faith  In  iU  own  Instltutlotu  snd 
strong  In  Its  armed  forces.  Without  these 
things  behind  it  no  foreign  policy  will 
amount  to  snythlng. 


Lefs  Economise  on  die  Plasma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  Including  an  editorial  from  the 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram: 

LETS  ECONOMIZE  ON  THE  PLASUA 

Cutting  the  funds  for  United  States  soU- 
conservatlon  work  to  like  trying  to  economize 
on  the  blood  plasma  that  U  keeping  a 
wounded  man  alive. 

Re{H-esentatlve  W.  R.  Poace,  of  thU  dU- 
trlct,  recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the 
stanchest  and  best- Informed  friends  of  con- 
servstlon.  U  exsctly  right  In  hU  heated  pro- 
t<!9ls  against  the  short-sighted  economy  cuts 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  proposed  by 
the  Republlcsn  majority   In  Congress. 

Boll  conservation  U  one  Federal  project 
that  has  resulted  In  a  tremendous  profit  to 
the  Nstlon.    Kvcn  If  It  were  a  dead  loss,  we 
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would  still  have  to  have  It.  because  without 
It  our  soil  gradually  will  become  tmable  to 
support  our  growing  population.  But  every 
dollar  spent  on  soU  conservation  has  re- 
turned miUtlplied  in  crop  yields,  present  and 
future. 

It  U  extremely  doubtful  If  the  United 
States  could  have  met  Its  wartime  crop  goals 
without  the  soil -conservation  work  started 
In  1933  by  the  Federal  Oovamment.  That 
work  has  been  well  done,  and  to  atUl  progreas- 
Ing.  In  fact,  we  are  Jtut  now  beginning  to 
come  m  sight  of  the  goal.  At  least  20  years 
more  of  Intensive  conservation  to  desperately 
needed. 

Any  central  Texan  not  eonvlneed  of  the 
benefits  of  soil  conservation  has  only  to  drive 
out  In  the  country  and  look  at  conservation- 
treated  land,  then  recall  what  waa  happening 
to  the  same  land  IS  years  ago.  It  was  run- 
ning down  the  creeks  and  rivers,  being  lost 
forever — and  a  lot  of  It  atlll  to. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  con- 
servation, the  movement  to  tranatar  tt  ftooi 
the  Soil  Conservation  Sarrlae  to  tha  IMan- 
sloB  aery  ice  to  completely  wrong  and  foolish. 
Tha  BOS  has  built  up  a  force  of  experts  In 
conservation,  to  sn  afflclent.  galng  operation. 
It  has  done  more  to  conserve  our  soil  thsn 
any  other  agency  has  ever  done.  It  to  doing 
that  now.  It  has  tha. technical  knowledge— 
the  "know  how"— to  get  the  Job  done.  It  tha 
"economy**  boys  don*t  kill  the  gooae  that  to 
laying  the  golden  eggs. 

The  Kxtanslon  Service  to  not  equipped  or 
BtaffMl  to  handle  our  national  oonaarvatlon 
problem,  and  there  to  no  reaaon  at  all  to  be> 
lleva  that  It  eould  do  a  better  job  than  tha 
SOS  If  It  were.  So  where  l«  the  sriMe  lu  t«k< 
ing  the  tonaervatUm  movement  out  of  tha 
hands  of  the  agency  thst  has  succeeded  at  It. 
and  handing  It  o\-er  to  another  agency  that 
would  have  to  undertake  an  axtenslve— and 
expensi\*e — Job  ot  organlaatloa  and  axpan« 
alon  before  It  eould  even  equal  what  the  SCS 
to  doing  BOW? 

Of  course,  there  ara  thoae  who  figure  the 
Extension  Service  would  be  more  susceptible 
to  politics  than  the  SOS.  and  there  ara  thoae 
who  think  thst  If  tha  Bktauslon  Sarvlca  oon- 
troto  conservation  snd  they  control  the  Ex- 
tension Service  they  will  virtually  have  con- 
trol of  United  States  agriculture. 

But  these  motives  must  be  apparent  to 
Congressmen,  even  to  the  economy  bloc, 
which  seems  determined  that  we  are  going 
to  have  economy  even  If  it  kills  us  all.  Con- 
graaamen  who  do  not  understand  the  score 
can  get  It  quickly  from  Mr.  Poaqb.  who  knows 
It  from  A  to  Z  and  to  explaining  It  fully. 


A  Tribote  to  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  Deputy 
Commander,  United  States  Air  Forces, 
Upon  Hit  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUVOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  15,  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  pleasure  that  I  am  able 
to  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
which  this  day's  proceedings  are  re- 
corded, a  most  timely  article  in  high  and 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  extraordi- 
nary service  to  his  country  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.  deputy  commander,  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces,  who,  heavily 
burdened  with  the  good  wishes  of  those 
who  know  and  love  him  and  rich  in  the 


honors  which,  with  lavish  hand,  a  grate- 
ful Republic  has  bestowed  upon  him.  Is 
soon  to  retire  from  the  public  service. 

Not  only  do  I  find  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing this  splendid  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  because  it  con- 
tains a  well-merited  tribute  to  a  warm 
personal  friend  whom  I  hold  in  high  es- 
teem, but  in  the  article  there  is  much 
to  remind  me  of  others  for  whom  my  ad- 
miration and  affection  is  also  very,  very 
great. 

First.  It  comes  from  the  facile  and  aN 
ways  interesting  pen  of  Col.  Belrne  Lay. 
Jr..  a  great  air  soldier  in  tiis  own  right  of 
the  war  days,  an  outstanding  figure  In 
the  literary  world  of  the  moment,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  first  order  with  whom  I 
have  spent  many  happy  hoiurs  in  con- 
genial association  "above  the  clouds" 
In  flight,  and  about  the  banquet  tables 
when  the  inclinations  of  men  turn  to 
lighter  things. 

Second.  I  have  clipped  It  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  United  States  Air  Services, 
for  a  generation  and  more,  the  leading 
periodical  within  Its  classification,  whose 
editor  is  none  other  than  MaJ.  Barl  N. 
FIndtoy.  wha^e  personal  charm  and  en- 
during  good  fellow&hlp  has  endeared  him 
to  the  thousands  upon  thousands  who 
know  him  well  and  count  him  friend, 
(specially  among  tha^e  who  haunt  tht 
inner  sanctums  of  Wa.\hlngton'»  exdu- 
slve  Army  and  Navy  Chib, 

Than,  and  I  recall  tliLs  with  iratituda, 
li  waa  my  lood  friend  Col.  Benjamin  P. 
Castle,  the  father  of  the  Immortal  Brig. 
Oen.  Frederick  Walker  Castie,  In  the 
honor  of  whose  memory  the  great  air* 
field  at  Merced.  Calif.,  Is  named,  who 
called  my  attention  to  the  printing  which 
has  Inspired  this  grossly  inadequate 
effusion. 

This  splendid  article  to  which  I  have 
iMst  referred,  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  great  soldier  of  renown  and  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  Republic.  Lt.  Oen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.  United  States  Air  Forces, 
is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following: 

SAKXa — MAM  WTTB  A  PL.AM 

(By  Belme  Lay,  Jr.') 

Adolf  Hitler  might  still  be  In  power  had  ha 
succeeded  In  permanently  blocking  the  gate 
to  the  Cintro  Airport,  outside  of  Lisbon,  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  on  February  30,  1942. 
Two  taxles.  containing  seven  American  offi- 
cers in  civilian  clothes,  because  of  Portugal's 
neutrality,  honked  their  horns  repestedly  st 
the  barred  gate,  but  no  sentry  appeared. 
The  officers  grew  Impatient.  An  icy  wind 
fluttered  a  nearby  wlndsock,  but  there  was 
no  other  sound  in  the  blackness. 

Then  a  stocky  figure  left  the  second  car, 
strode  to  the  gate,  unfastened  the  cross  bar, 
swung  it  up  with  a  hard  shove,  and  marched 
back  to  his  car. 

"Oo  ahead,"  he  told  the  driver.  "We've  got 
to  catch  a  plane."  An  hour  later  a  DC-3  at 
the  Dutch  KLlf  Lines  took  off  carrying  the 
seed  of  the  giant  oak  that  later  crashed  on 
Hitler  from  the  air.  When  the  plane  landed 
In  England  the  civilians  changed  into  uni- 
forms, one  of  which  belonged  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker.    The  mighty  Eighth  Air  Force 


>  Colonel  Lay  served  on  General  Eaker's  staff 
when  the  Eighth  Bomber  Command  was  being 
organized  in  London,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
I  Wanted  Wings  and  I've  Had  It.  both  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros.:  also  has  am>eared 
in  niunerous  magazines  of  the  first  rank. 
He  is  devoting  bis  life  to  writing,  and  lii 
at  5017  Ambrose  Ave..  Los  Angelea.  Caltf. 
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nantal   flight   oomptotad  aolaly   on    ln«tni>| 
■Mat*,  b*  flew  und«r  th*  hood  In  a  acnaitu 
F-ia  flghUr   ln*t*ad   of  a  sUbla   tri 
plane.    Aa  a  aquadron  cnmmandw  at 
n*ld  and  later  a  group  commander  at 
llton  Field  he  left  no  doubt  In  the  mlnda 
his  young«*t  and  hottest  ttghter  pllou  at 
who  was  boaa.    His  method  was  simple, 
outflew  them,  any  time  in  any  weather. 

H*  could  be  r**ouro*ful  as  a  comma 
and  unforgiving  aa  Captain  Bllgh.  At  Hai 
tlton  Pteld  a  civilian  contractor  waa  ntend- 
lag  th*  runways.  Baker  saw  a  truck  drli 
croas  a  runway  directly  In  the  path  of 
of  hla  now  boys  coming  in  for  hla  first  laad* 
Ing  In  a  P-40.  The  youngster  stagirered 
oTor  tb*  trvefc.  rotraetad  his  wheels  and  na| 
ragalnad  fl]nng  opood.  and  went  around  fo 
another  try.  Bakor.  whit*  around  the 
tnia.  told  th*  drlvor.  "Ton  n*arly  killed 
of  my  pUota.  Kaap  ofT  th*  ninway  whea 
ship  Is  coming  In." 

-I  alnt  In  the  Army."  the  drlTer  shot 
"And   I   alnt   taking  no  orders  from   vou." 
Unable,  m  cdmmandlng  olfleer.  to  involt 
himself  In  a  phyalcal  claah  with  a  civUl 
■kkar  rettim*d  to  hla  oOc*.  summoned  a  bl) 
tough  noncom.  told  him  what  had  happened^ 
and  pointed  out  the  offending  truck. 

"Sergeant,"  he  concluded.  "I  don't  want 
see  anything  happen  to  that  drlTflr." 

"No.  sir!"  said  tha  sorgoant  grimly 
saluted  and  left.     Th*  pllou  bad  no 
trouble  with  the  truck  drivers,  on*  of  wl 
had  become   oonaplcttoualy   cautlotts   at 
runwaya. 

Leading  a  squadron  of  P-40's  on  a  cr 
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This  was  no  stunt.  He  already  knew  the 
problem,  or  recognized  it  aa  an  old  one  In 
fancy  dress. 

Any  doubts  Arnold  and  Spaati  may  have 
had  about  Baker's  capacity  to  run  a  big  show 
had  disappeared  when  Eaker  left  Washington 
In  1940.  after  S  years  of  top-speed  efflclency 
In  the  chief's  office,  to  assume,  command  of 
th*  Twentieth  Fighter  Group.  He  was  a 
marked  man.  War  was  still  a  year  away, 
but  when  It  cam*.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eaker, 
aged  44.  would  b*  ready— ready  to  play  in  th* 
flr«t>team  backfleld  against  the  Nails. 

Uke  any  strong  personality,  ho  had  mad* 
Ottomie*.  Rls  most  unforglvabl*  offense  had 
been  a  oonaiatent  habit  ci  making  the  com< 
petition  look  bad.  In  ths  alow  temuo  of 
poboo  years,  ho  waa  a  wheel  turning  taater 
thill  Ut*  whoela  brounfl  him.  Many  pualefl 
tfllUMHi  hod  found  loker  an  eul|ma,  Do- 
Iroetora  wroto  Mm  off  as  a  alav*  to  ambi* 
tlon,  a  heartlsM  machine,  whooo  every  nvvtvs 
was  simrki^d  by  ooir«l»ter«ot,  Ottooro  who 
had  kiiuwh  hint  longor  bollovofl  ihot  ho  woo 
a  alavo  to  tx(>«Uence,  that  hla  nature  oom* 
poUod  him  to  an  alUuut  effort  In  ovory  un« 
ItarUkinf,  ond  that  ho  never  lubordtaatod 
loyoUy  to  aeir^advancement.  Nobody  doalofl 
that  he  was  a  formidable  opponent — a  bom 
competitor  who  didn't  believe  in  loalnf. 

That  Is  the  kind  uf  man  Hap  Arnold  needed 
In  January  1941,  when  he  WbO  oonfronted 
with  sotting  up  an  Amorlcaa  bomber  com- 
mond  in  Bngland.  Tho  only  way  to  stop 
Herman  Ooertng  was  to  aend  an  American 
over  there  who  could  lick  him.  Unquestion- 
ably Arnold  knew  that  he  was  making  one 
of  the  most  critically  imporunt  appoint- 
OMBta  of  the  war  when  he  summoned  Brig. 
OoB.  Ira  Clarence  Baker  to  his  ofBce  and 
offered  him  the  Job. 

"But  I'm  not  a  bombardment  man."  said 
Eaker.     "I've  spent  all  my  life  with  fighters." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Arnold,  "and  I  want 
this  bomber  command  run  by  a  man  with  a 
fighter  pilot's  temperament." 

Some  day  a  long  book  will  be  written  about 
■akor's  achievement  In  England,  but  even  a 
abort  summary  Is  impressive.  When  he 
arrived  In  London  on  February  20,  1942,  there 
was  not  a  single  American  bomber  station, 
supply  and  repair  depot,  combat  airplane, 
pilot  or  mechanic  In  the  British  Isles. 

Less  than  6  months  later,  on  August  17, 
the  first  formation  of  B-17'b  dropped  bombs 
on  Hitler's  EMrope. 

Between  these  two  dates,  Eaker  made  deci- 
sions which,  had  they  been  different,  might 
seriously  have  prolonged  the  war  in  Europe — 
or  lost  It.  The  first  was  in  his  relations  with 
the  British,  on  which  the  entire  success  or 
failure  of  the  American  effort  depended. 
Although  determined  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
ttUTied  In  cooperating  with  the  war-wise 
leaders  of  the  RAF.  he  stoutly  upheld  the 
untested  American  concept  of  daylight  stra- 
tegic bombing,  and,  like  Pershing  in  World 
War  I,  Insisted  on  an  autonomous  American 
force.  This  was  not  as  easy  nor  as  Inevitable 
as  It  sounds. 

In  many  minds  Germany's  failure  to  bomb 
England  out  of  the  war  had  discredited  stra- 
tegic bombing.  The  RAF.  which  had  under- 
gone a  sad  experience  with  a  few  B-17's, 
lacked  faith  both  In  the  airplane  and  In  day- 
light precision  bombing.  They  wanted 
American  crews  sent  over  as  replacemenU  In 
British  squadrons.  Their  arguments  In  favor 
of  night  saturation  bombing  were  persuasive 
and  reinforced  by  experience  versus  theory. 
They  had  won  over  influential  American 
officers  In  London  to  the  notion  of  training 
American  crews  with  the  RAF. 

To  top  everything,  a  boord  of  ai  exporta, 
British  and  American,  met  la  Liverpool 
•hortly  after  Baker's  arrival  to  appraise  tho 
•-17B.  Their  report  damnod  the  B-171  ao 
unsuitable  for  operations  over  woottra 
Burope  and  sh<x)k  the  oonfldOBOO  of  Baker'* 
staff— but  not  Baker. 

'ThtyTe  wrung."  he  Mid.  "In  any  case. 
the  B-n  lo  tho  beat  we  can  get.    We'll  have 


to  do  the  most  with  the  least."  B-a4's,  also 
under  consideration,  were  not  expected  to  b« 
In  quantity  production  soon  enoiigh  and  they 
were  heavily  committed  to  other  theaters. 

In  retroapact,  it  is  disquieting  to  specu- 
lat*  on  th*  consequences  had  Eaker  thrown 
his  weight  th*  other  way.  Final  responal- 
blllty,  of  cotirae,  was  Arnold's  but  the  man 
on  th*  spot  carries  great  weight.  A  com- 
mander with  leas  Judgment  and  boldnoM 
than  laker  might  have  doomed  the  bombing 
offenalve  at  the  outset.  Vacillation,  or  basic 
compromise  with  opposing  views  by  him  at 
thU  critical  early  Juncture  would  Inevitably 
have  delivered  a  still-born  Infant.  Midwife 
Ibker'a  Judgment  that  tho  ••IT  could  live 
In  Hltler'a  daylight  akteo  waa  th*  alap  on  tho 
bottom  that  kept  the  baby  air  prc^iram 
breathing.  German  leadera  who  later  do- 
iorlbed  th*  grown  child  aa  the  declatve  tie- 
tor  In  their  defeat  muat  now  regret  that  Uftoy 
did  not  send  every  airplane  In  the  Rflch  ovor 
High  Wycombo.  Buokk,  tn  th*  aprlng  of  XHk 
to  oblUerato  Ira  lakor  M\d  hli  h»«dq\iartort. 

Rptalnlixg  th*  giwd  wU)  of  hla  opposite 
number,  Air  Mnrshal  "luteh"  Narrla  ^^^  th* 
RAP  Bomber  Command,  Air  Chlot  Marohol 
Portal  and  Winston  OhurchtU,  lokor  kept 
hli  oontroverola)  program  skilfully  on  tho 
roUi.  Wholo  aroM  woro  allotted  for  Amort- 
can  booM.  Baker  protected  future  morale 
when  he  succooafully  oppooed  propooala  to 
feed  our  men  with  British  rations  and  to  put 
them  under  canvas,  Instead  of  permanent 
construction.  In  the  bitter  English  climate. 
He  insisted  on  having  his  own  combat  intel- 
ligence organisation  rather  than  relying  on 
the  admittedly  excellent  RAF  Intelligence. 

Only  a  man  of  exceptionally  well-rounded 
outlook,  tact  and  sharp  understanding  of 
public  relations  could  have  trod  without 
mishap  through  the  treacherous  minefields 
of  the  early  months.  Tjrpical  of  Baker's  ap- 
proach was  his  8-second  speech  In  reply  to 
a  half-hour  oration  by  the  Mayor  of  High 
Wycombe  before  a  capacity  crowd  of  digni- 
taries gathered  to  welcome  the  Americans. 

"I  don't  believe,"  he  said  in  answer,  "that 
we  should  do  much  talking  until  we've  done 
more  fighting.  We  hope  that  when  we  leave 
you'll  be  glad  that  we  came."  Then  he  sat 
down. 

Breadth  of  mind  was  reflected  In  Baker's 
selection  of  the  staff  he  to<A  to  England,  and 
which  could  have  made  or  broken  him.  West 
Pointers  In  London  at  first  referred  to 
"Baker's  amateurs,"  because  he  had  filled 
key  positions  with  men  straight  from 
civilian  life.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  the  enormous  new  AAF  bucket 
contained  only  a  drop  of  experienced  officers. 
Second,  Eaker  believed  that  an  able  civilian 
could  learn  the  Army  faster  than  many  Army 
professionals  could  learn  ability.  For  years 
he  had  cocked  a  weather  eye  at  young 
friends  who  wete  making  a  mark  In  civilian 
life  and  had  Jotted  down  a  mental  note: 
"There's  a  fellow  I  can  use  If  I  ever  go  to 
war." 

He  stopped  one  such  prospect  In  a  hallway 
shortly  before  going  overseas. 

"Want  to  go  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"Tes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  Eaker 
strode  on  down  the  hall.  Not  until  after- 
ward did  the  prospect  learn  that  Eaker  waa 
going  to  England  and  why.  But  2  weeks 
later  he  was  aboard  the  clipper  which  took 
off  with  Baker  and  his  staff. 

It  was  that  kind  of  loyalty  and  unques- 
tioning faith  In  the  Old  Man  that  moved 
mountains  tn  building  the  foundations  of 
the  original  VIII  Bomber  Command.  Baker's 
amateurs  didn't  let  him  down.  The  early 
B-17  mlMlons,  led  by  Col.  Frank  A.  Arm- 
■troag.  Jr..  and  hU  Nlnety-Mventh  Bomb 
group,  were  a  ouooom  which  stimned  the 
RAP.  Many  pooolmlou  had  expected  75  per- 
eoat  to  100  percent  looooo.  Boowioo  of 
political  preoouro  at  homo  to  divert  heavy 
bomber  production  to  other  fronto.  notably 
Japan,  because  of  akepttclam  about  the 
(easlbility  of  operations  from  weatbor-bouud 


England  and  because  of  Intense  opposlttoa 
to  the  basic  plan  from  many  high  quarters 
In  our  own  Government,  everything  hinged 
on  a  promising  beginning.  A  first-night 
turkey  would  have  resulted  In  abandonment 
of  the  whole  program. 

Overcoming  one  black  disappointment 
after  another,  when  promised  airplanea. 
crews,  and  equipment  were  committed  to 
other  fronts,  Bakar  fac«d  a  second  crucial 
test  at  Casablanca,  where  he  had  to  sell  th* 
still  unconvinced  Churchill  on  continuance 
of  the  Independent  American  daylight  effort, 
which  had  not  had  time  to  pay  real  divt* 
dend«. 

The  Old  Man.  aged  46,  moved  on  to  ooa* 
mand  oT  the  Blghth  Atr  Force,  which  ho 
turned  over  aa  a  folng  concern  to  Jimmy 
Doollttle  tn  January  IM4,  before  asaumtng 
OQBimand  of  the  Modlterranean  Allied  Atr 
Portea,  a  higher  aaatgnment  Beforo  loav* 
tng,  he  waa  knighted  by  K\\\$  Qeorgo  VI, 
which  live*  htm  the  honttrary  title  of  B\r  Ira 
lakor.  K,  0.  B,  Churchill  paid  htm  high 
tribute  in  a  tarowell  ^^ooch.  a  reflection  ot 
tho  rare  oatoem  In  which  Baker  waa  held  by 
hla  Bntltah  frlondi  on  all  sldoa.  Our  own 
Oovoramont  nvo  htm  a  D,  B.  M.  whooo  clta* 
tlon  waa  notably  abort  on  bouqueto  and  long 
on  accuracy: 

"For  exceptionally  mcrttorlotiB  and  dlotla- 
gulahed  service  to  the  Oovernment  In  a  duty 
of  great  rooponalblllty  aa  Ct>mmander  of  tho 
United  State*  Air  Porc*s  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Blghth  Atr  Force  from  December 
IMS  to  7  January  1944.  Upon  assuming  com* 
mand  of  this  unit.  General  Eaker  devoted 
himself  to  building  a  formidable  air  fore*; 
largely  by  his  Individual  efforts  and  In  a 
minimum  of  time  he  overcame  shortages  then 
existing  with  respect  to  competent  and 
trained  personnel  and  combat  equipment  of 
all  types.  Tactics  for  large-scale  daylight 
bombing  had  not  been  developed:  however, 
General  Eaker's  brilliant  assessment  of 
enemy  strengths  and  intentions,  together 
with  his  outstanding  resourcefulness,  led  to 
sound  decisions  and  the  ultimate  In  opera- 
tional performance.  His  personality,  ability, 
and  untiring  efifort  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  otu-  British  allies  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  contact,  thus  enhancing  our 
prestige  and  establishing  a  firm  foiudation 
of  mutual  confidence  for  future  operations. 
General  Eaker,  by  his  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment as  an  organizer,  ununited  display  of 
Initiative,  energy,  outstanding  leadership, 
and  his  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  together 
with  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  military 
situation,  made  an  Invaluable  contribution 
to  the  success  of  air  operations  over  Europe." 

If  Eaker  needed  any  finishing  touches  la 
diplomacy,  be  got  them  In  Italy  as  boss  of 
MAAF,  a  conglomeration  of  Allied  air  forces 
under  one  nightmarish  roof  In  a  military 
House  of  All  Nations.  Well  versed  In  un- 
tangling formidable  problems  by  bis  experi- 
ence In  England,  Eaker  achieved  unity  of 
^  effort  among  the  diverse  elements  of  his  new 
Allied  command,  which  was  further  com- 
plicated by  shuttle  missions  to  Rtisslan  base* 
and  close  interservlce  relations  with  th* 
United  States  Navy.  An  air-power  man  to 
the  core,  and  certainly  no  lover  of  battle- 
ships, Eaker  got  along  well  with  the  sailors. 
The  Navy  Department  later  cited  him  for 
"a  keen  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
Interservlce  cooperation,"  and  for  "superb 
handling  of  air  supp>ort"  during  the  amphibi- 
ous landings  at  Anxlo  and  In  southern  France. 

After  3  years  overseas,  during  which  he 
flew  on  combat  missions  from  both  Bngland 
and  luly,  Baker  returned  to  Washington  la 
April  194A  to  accept  the  greatoot  responal- 
blllty,  and  opportunity,  of  his  career.  Ar- 
nold appointed  htm  Chief  of  Air  Staff  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  th*  Army  Atr  Porooi.  th*  po« 
altton  h*  now  holda. 

Hla  haalth  tmpalrad  by  ovwrwork.  Arnold 
waa  frequently  abaent  during  the  enautng 
moatha.   Biiaata,  at  Arot,  iraa  atUI  Ib  tho 
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Some  of  thoae  who  hsre  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  Baker's  wrath  think  him  cold- 
blooded. Without  losing  his  tampM*.  but 
with  a  chin  in  bis  syeo.  ho  can  cut  a  man  to 
ribbons  with  raaor-atrokes  of  the  tongue,  aa 
an  offlcer  of  the  day  who  got  drunk  on  duty 
onca  found  out.  But  the  aame  eyaa  caa 
belray  the  warmth  that  cornea  from  dcop; 
uadorataDdtng. 

Bart  Ftndley,  editor  of  United  States  Air 
Serrtces.  will   never  forget  what  Baker  dld^ 
for  him.     Mrs.  FIndley  had  suffered  a 
illnsss  from  which  she  never  reeofvered. 
the   flrst   week   of    her   helplessness, 
called    at    Plndloys   apartment.     For   msi 
years  Mrs    Pindtoy  had  made  a  mince  pl«^ 
for  Eaker  at  Christmas. 

••How  la  the  next  number  of  the  m« 
coming  along?"  Inquired  Baker. 

•I  havent  thought  about  the  maganne."" 
said  Flndlay.  "nor  do  I  Intend  to  go  to  tbd  ' 
office  until  I  can  Ond  out  more  about  tr*~' 
lllneas  of  my  wife  " 

In  a  quiet  way  Eaker  made  three  sugge  - 
tlons  for  articiea.  volunteered  (bat  he  woti  : 
write  one  of  them  as  an  editorial,  anoth-  : 
to  be  algnad  by  the  Chlaf  of  Air  Corpa.  Arnu'^d. 
and  a  book  review  he  aald  be  would  like  to  Uo 
under  hU  own  name.  In  tba  Aprtl  IIHO  ls.-^i;e 
ul  United  SUtea  Ah  aervloaa  these  artlc.-« 

They  brake  tha  back  of  the  maga- 

rallaved  the  edltar  of  any  anxiety 
that    acore.    And    whan    the    artldea    w 
ready.  Baker  phoned  to  aay  they  would 
given  to  a  meessngrr  If  he  would  call  at 
tiOce  at  10  a.  m.  next  day. 

The  arUclee  consisted  of  an  editorial  ei 

Oaneral  MaraballB  love  for  fiylng. 
ha  aa  Chief  of  Suff   always  went 
by  air  when  be  could:  a  long  article  answer* 
Ing  the  qtieetlon  moat  often  propounded     _  ^ 
manufacturers   of    alrplanea.    under    a    tltl^. 
which  meant  What  Kind  of  Airplanes  Doe* 
the  Chief  of  Air  Corpa  Wantf    The  book  rr- 
viewed  by  Baker  WM  Op  and  At  "Bm  by 
late  Col.  Harold  B.  ■eiliisy. 

What  tmpreaaed  Findley  Moal  about  rhi* 
act  of  Baker's  was  that,  tawtaad  of  telh :>g 
bias  that  be  muat.keep  hla  chin  up.  Buker 
••need  the  paychologlcal  need  of  the  man  wha^ 
cotild  not  think  of  hla  magaalne  at  the  laBlv 
oient.  and  proceeded  to  tafea  oeer  Flndler"* 
responsibilities  on  the  peMlaatlon.  w:ih 
brilliant  raaulu. 

Baker  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  ih» 
life-long  friendship  and  confldence  of  ArooM 
and  Spaats.  but  he  has  not  ridden  to  the  to^ 
rlinging  to  their  coattalls.  On  the  contrarf» 
Arnold  and  Spaatt  admit  that  Baker  has  car- 
ried mare  than  hla  ahare  of  the  load  all  the 
way.  Both  proBoaBoe  htm  the  ktBdof  block- 
ing back  that  ball  earners  draaaa  ahout 

He  worked  to  inject  more  democracy  int» 
the  AAF      He  would  have  abotlahed  aalutua^^ 
authorlced  identical  uniforms  for  oOcers      *" 
enlisted   men.  except  fur  Insignia  of 
introduced   two-way  efllclency  reporta. 
subocdlaatea  reporting  on  superiors  as  wel 
as  vloa  wng. 

He  hsmmered  on  four  cardinal  point*  '  <r 
future  national  aecurlty:  (11  To  entice  ue 
boat  men  Into  our  State  Department  and 
strive  to  negotiate  Internal  loiud  dlffercnooh 
ao  that  the  soldier  wUl  never  have  to  tahd 
i2)  Create  an  Intelllgenad 
will  keep  ua  informed  of  wha# 
ta  goii^  OB  In  every  eomer  of  the 
( 8)  Batataa  ean- military  fower  in  being, 
for  Instant  action.  <4)  Lay  all  possible  em- 
phasta  on  sdentlftc  preeoihMiMe. 

Married  twice,  be  Itvee  now  at  Fort  Mver. 
Vm..  wMh  his  wife  Kuth.  whoee  picture  has 
aypaared  with   ample   justification   on    tbo 
Beauty  of  tha  Week  page  of  a  WaahinK^oQ 
paper,     llwy  have  aoahBdren.  but  their  1  if*  i 
together  wtu  sever  he  empty      A  BMn  iikd) 
_  will  find  some  new  world  to  eonqueri 
I  the  smart  money  win  be  aaalnat  the  newi 
No  doubt  ha  already  baa  the  eouro»| 
charted  In  acoordBBae  with  his  dtctoBi:  "Mo 
peopla  iMk  a  plan       That's  why  the  felK 
with  s  plan  la  hard  to  beat." 
He  ought  to  know. 
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a  whole  new  series  of  precedsnu  by  his  de- 
cisions, and  by  hU  luurpreutlons  of  the 
changed  rules.  By  the  Reorganisation  Act. 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  sUndlng  com- 
mittees— the  subjects  which  they  are  directed 
to  handle — was  greatly  changed. 

"Jurisdictional  strikes"  by  labor  unions 
pale  into  Insignificance  when  It  comes  to 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  chairmen  of 
Senate  standing  committees.  The  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  has  had  to  devote 
much  study  to  these  Jtirlsdlctlonal  troubles. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Vandekbeko  has  had  to  study 
hard  at  night  on  the  jurisdictional  cases  com- 
ing up  the  next  day.  Each  Senate  chair- 
man Is  Jealoua  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
own  committee. 


HIS 


IITLIHC   STUCa. 


Take,  for  example,  the  caae  of  the  Army- 
Navy  merger  bill.  Under  the  reorganization 
terma.  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Bxecuttve  Departments  Is  directed  to 
hsve  charge  of  all  "reorganisations"  In  the 
departments.  At  the  same  time  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
(the  new  combined  Committee  on  Military 
and  Naval  Affairs)  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  having  to  do  with  the  "com- 
mon defense  generally"  and  with  matters 
relating  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Senator  AnuN,  Republican,  of  Vermont, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exp>enditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  so-called  merger  bill  as  soon  as  it  was 
Introduced.  He  put  it  in  writing.  In  the 
House  the  same  bill  was  referred  to  the  corre- 
sponding Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  Senator  Guknkt, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  demanded 
that  the  bill  go  to  his  committee. 

So  the  issue  was  joined.  Mr.  Vandknbexo 
wrote  a  clear  and  succinct  decision  in  the 
case,  giving  the  bill  to  the  Armed  ServlCfS 
Committee.  He  pointed  out  that  under  the 
language  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  bill 
could  have  been  sent  to  either  of  the  two 
committees.  However,  he  held  that,  since 
In  the  last  Congress  the  question  of  a  merger 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  had  been 
considered  by  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— and  br  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee — 
It  would  be  entirely  fitting  to  send  the  meas- 
tire  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Also, 
he  bsld  that  the  subject  matter  was  one  with 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee  must 
necessarily  be  engaged,  if  It  was  to  care  for 
the  national  defense. 

aiSXTB  THS  QUALinCATIONa 

Although  Mr.  VANoxNBcao,  in  his  opinion. 
Invited  the  Senate  to  decide  the  matter  It- 
self, there  waa  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
Another  example  of  Jurisdictional  mlx-up 
over  a  major  piece  of  legislation  Involved 
the  bUI  to  eetablisb  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  In  this  case  three  commlt- 
teea.  Agriculture.  Public  Lands,  and  Public 
Works,  all  might  have  properly  claimed  juris- 
diction. Under  the  Vandenberg  ruling,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  got  the  bill. 
Here  again,  there  «'as  no  appeal. 

There  are  two^perhaps  three — rulea  that 
must  govern  a  Presiding  Offlcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate If  be  Is  to  be  a  success.  The  first  is  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  all  Senators, 
whether  of  the  majority  or  minority  party; 
that  the  rulings  made  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  win  be  fair  and  free  from  partisan 
bias.  Second,  the  Presiding  Offlcer  must 
be  fast  with  his  decUlons.  Any  faltering. 
any  apparent  unsureness  on  the  part  of  a 
Presiding  Officer,  and  the  Senate  is  off  to  the 
fair,  with  a  bad  hour  or  two  ahead  of  the 
Chair.  And  third,  a  Pre«5ldlng  Offlcer  must 
be  able  to  preserve  order  in  the  Chamber, 
largely  through  bis  own  sureness  and  per- 
oonal  authority. 

Mr.  Vandbnbkko  >oaoeeses  all  three  of  these 
qtwllflca tlons.  He  has  the  confldence  of 
Senator    Baxklxt,    of    Kentucky,    minority 


floor  leader  of  the  Democrats,  and  even  ot 
the  Republican  mavericks,  like  WavNa 
Moass.  of  Oregon.  Second,  by  never  hesi- 
tating, he  gives  th«  Impression  always  that 
he  knows  the  rules,  that  he  knows  what  he 
Is  talking  about.  He  never  decldea  in  favor 
of  the  majority  party  merely  because  he  be- 
longs to  that  party. 

rxLixD  IN  roa  dawss 

When  It  comes  to  keeping  order,  Mr.  Van- 
DKNBxao  is  an  excellent  performer.  He  rarely 
wields  the  gavel.  His  "Senators,  will  you 
please  be  seated,"  uttered  in  his  far-reaching 
voice,  la  enough  to  bring  order  in  Itself. 

Mr.  Vandenbcbo's  earliest  experience  In 
presiding  over  a  Senate  session  came  Just 
20  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  as 
Senator,  at  the  opening  (tf  his  first  term  of 
service  in  1928^  Former  Vice  President 
Charles  O.  Dawes,  who  was  in  the  chair  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  called  the  newcomer 
from  Michigan  to  substitute  for  him.  Mr. 
Vandknbxso,  it  happened,  had  often  been  in 
Washington  while  a  newspaper  publisher  In 
Orand  Rapids  and  as  a  friend  of  the  late 
Senator  Wllltam  Alden  Smith.  He  knew 
many  of  the  older  Senators,  and  in  a  good 
natured  way.  they  started  to  give  him  a 
going-over.    He  acquitted  himself  well. 

aiD  COT  QtnCK  HitVKNGC 

Presidents  and  Presidents  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  during  the  last  40  years  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Vice  President  Dawes  im- 
mediately after  he  was  sworn  in  in  March 
1925  proceeded  to  give  the  Senate  a  lecture. 
The  burden  of  his  song  was  that,  while  it 
was  a  great  thing  to  have  free  and  open 
discussion,  no  Senator  should  be  allowed  by 
his  single  objection  or  long-windedness  to 
hamstring  and  prevent  the  enactment  of  im- 
portant legislation,  including  the  necessary 
appropriation  bills. 

As  that  is  one  of  the  powers  which  Sena- 
tors Jealoxisly  guard,  never  icnowing  when 
they  may  wish  to  exercise  it — or  to  Join 
with  others  In  a  filibuster — feelings  were 
considerably  ruffled  by  the  speech  of  the  new 
Vloe  President.  Especially  caustic  was  the 
late  Senator  "Jim"  Reed,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  had  been  one  of  the  bitter-enders 
In  the  fight  to  prevent  the  ratification  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  a  few  years 
earUer.  Mr.  Reed  found  almost  immediately 
an  opportunity  to  get  back  at  Dawes,  through 
some  flaw  in  the  swearing  In  of  the  newly 
elected  Senators — a  proceeding  which  Mr. 
Dawes  had  rushed  through. 

vies  nasmsirr  nappino 
It  was  Mr.  Dawes,  too,  who  had  perhaps 
the  most  embarrassing  experience  ever  to  be- 
fall a  Presiding  Offlcer  of  the  Senate.  It, 
too,  occurred  soon  after  he  had  become  Vice 
President.  The  then  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  had  sent  to  the  Senate  the  appointment 
of  Charles  Beecher  Warren,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Attorney  General  in  his  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Warren,  who  had  long  been  prominent  In 
Republican  politics,  was  the  object  of  a  bitter 
attack  by  Democratic  Senators  and  by  sev- 
eral of  the  so-called  Progressive  Republican 
Senators  of  those  days. 

A  Vice  I^^esldent  can  vote  In  the  Senate 
only  to  break  a  tie.  When  the  vote  came 
on  Mr.  Warren's  nomination.  It  stood  40 
to  40 — with  Mr.  Dawes  napping  at  his  hotel. 
He  was  summoned  hastily  by  Senate  attaches, 
but  did  not  reach  the  Senate  until  after  the 
voting  was  over.  Warren's  nomination  was 
defeated  as  the  result  of  a  tie  vote. 

Veterans  of  the  Senate  say  that  Mr.  Dawes, 
before  leaving  the  Senate  that  afternoon, 
had  been  assured  by  both  the  Republican 
leader,  the  late  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas, 
and  by  the  Democratic  leader,  the  late  "Joe" 
Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  reaching  a  vote  on  the  Warren 
appointment  before  the  adjournment  hour 
and  it  was  safe  for  him  to  be  away.  As 
happens  sometimes  In  the  Senate,  debate 
stopped  suddenly,  and  there  was  nothing  left 


to  do  but  call  the  roll.  This  unfortunate 
experience — which  prevented  the  confirma- 
tion of  President  Ooolldge's  appointee  for 
Attorney  General — coming  right  on  the  heels 
almost  of  Mr.  Dawes'  lecture  to  Senators, 
was  rolled  over  senatorial  tongues  with  con- 
siderable glee. 

COOUDOC  HAO  TaOtJBLI 

Vice  President  Marshall,  who  served  g 
years  as  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson,  had  a  dry 
humor  which  helped  him  over  dtfflcult  situ- 
ations. Hs  was  a  strong  partisan,  however, 
and  he  ruled  with  the  Democratic  majority 
whenever  a  question  arose,  and  his  rulings 
were  in  some  cases  contradicting.  It  was 
Marshall  who  commented,  while  he  was  Vloe 
President,  that  what  the  country  really 
needed  was  "a  good  5-cent  cigar."  When  he 
was  finally  retiring  from  office,  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Marshall  de- 
scribed himself  as  "the  greatest  listener 
since  the  Sphinx  sat  himself  down  in  the 
Libyan  Desert."  He  had  8  years  of  presiding 
over  the  Senate. 

Calvin  Coolidge  served  as  Vice  President 
and  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  best 
part  of  2  years  and  when  President  Harding 
died,  moved  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. He  was  not,  however,  an  apt  Presid- 
ing Offlcer  fcH-  the  Senate.  His  slowness  to 
speak — which  clung  to  him  almoet  always — 
got  him  into  hot  water  frequently.  He  could 
have  settled  an  issue  of  procedure  without 
difflculty  by  making  a  quick  decision — but 
he  allowed  things  to  run  along.  The  late 
Senator  Pat  Harrison,  Democrat,  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  great  wag,  used  to  take  delight  in  giv- 
ing the  slow-spoken  Yankee  a  tough  time  by 
raising  all  kind  of  parliamentary  questions 
and  denunding  that  Mr.  Coolidge  rule  on 
them. 

WALLACX  WAS  IM  AND  OOT 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  as  Vice  President  in 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  third  term,  had  his 
doee  of  presiding  over  the  Senate.  He  took 
the  Job  seriously  and  studied  up  on  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  However,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  away  from  the  Senate, 
presiding  over  or  sitting  aa  a  member  in 
several  war  agencies  to  which  President 
Roosevelt  had  ssslgned  him.  A  100  percent 
New  Dealer,  Mr.  Wallace's  rulings  did  not 
overlook  the  progressive  side.  "Jack"  Gar- 
ner, of  Texaa,  Vice  President  during  Rooee- 
velt's  first  two  terms,  was  a  coiuervative 
Democrat.  But  he  was  a  Democrat  first  and 
last,  as  President  of  the  Senate.  Having 
been  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  before  he  was 
Vice  President,  he  tried  to  run  the  Senate 
to  the  House  rules,  and,  of  course,  failed. 

Charles  Curtis,  Vice  President  with  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  had  long  experience  In 
the  Senate  before  he  became  Its  President. 
He  knew  the  rules  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure and  was  a  great  "gaveler  ' — pounding 
away  in  an  effort  to  get  order. 

Mr.'  Vandenbebg  demanded  the  office  of 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  as  well 
as  that  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  were  protests 
from  a  few  of  the  Republican  Senators  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  that  this  was  too 
much  honor  for  one  man.  and  that  he  should 
settle  for  one  of  the  two  Jobs.  He  was  deter- 
mined, however,  and  got  his  way.  There  waa 
precedent  for  this.  The  late  Senator  Key 
Pitman  of  Nevada  had  been  both  chairman 
oit  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
President  pro  tempore. 

One  of  the  problems  which  Mr.  VANUCsr- 
BEXG  may  have  to  rule  on  some  day  is  whether 
a  majority  vote  or  a  two-thirds  vote  will  be 
required  to  bar  Senator-elect  Bn^ao,. Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi,  if  and  when  Mr.  Bnao 
presents  himself.  Mr.  Vambcnbxsc  has  al- 
ready decided  this  qtiestlon — but  he  Is  not 
making  any  annoimcement  of  hla 
now. 
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N«w  a  Fifurciicad 


BXiTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


DC  THX 


V  ednendai/.  Mmw  t4.  IU7 

Mr.  BINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unckr 
leave  gn  oted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RicoRD.  I  wlah  to  include  herein 
an  artlcli  •  by  Mr  Ralph  J.  Donaldson,  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Now 


<Arttel«  6) 

fapan  BurrenderMl  uncooditlonaUy 

14.    1945.  G«nc«ml  o(   th*  Amy 

1  CacArthur.  »•  tuprviiM  eomnuinder 

Pow«n.  waa  glTvn  full  author- 

ine  th«  fxit\ir«  ttatv*  oC  ampcr- 

o.    It  ran  nam  be  rereeled  that  the 

lans  for  the  ocrupatloo  were  beaed 

ipttoo  that  Rlrohlto  would  b« 


Auyuit 


Wben 
ou 

Douclaa 
for  the 
tty  to 
or  nnlii^' 
ortflnal 
on  the 
depoaed 


Allied 


of  the 

if  Hirohilo 

ttot 


oentpatton 


artar  MacArthur  had  eooferrtd 

.jtpaneae  rurrender  coUanrtM  tn 

1 1«  became  cnnrtnced  that  problem* 

would  be  sreatly  ■Impllfled 

retained  bla  throne,  at  least  until 

itlon  furcea  were  firmly  eaubllahed 

The  aupecoc  waa  repreaentcd  aa 

to  tSM*  aay  orrttra  required  by 

commaiMtor  to  trnplement  the 

•mu  tnaured  full  acceptance  oi 

surrender  tennii  by  the  Japanese  Army 

and  precluded   any  last  ditch 

ralelde  attack. 


tMflBC 

tlM 

•urrende ' 
the 

comnunders 
atand  or 


There 
AlthMT 


tlvaa. 
hU 


auUonty 


Bllttft 


Today 

Japaali 
effect  li  ^y 


acta 


tb4 
ocaia 
to  the 


ahall  ntfrer 

Ttier* 
«raftlii| 


or  oKio 
HOUSI  OP  RKPRBBHTTATIVES 


pocn.Ki.T 
was  no  daal 


TS 

batwaen   Mae- 

Oovaremant  Umi( 

any  imperui  preraga« 

fact.  It  waa  atatMl  aipUBiUy  that 

to  rula  would  ba  aiifcjaci  to 

oC   the   supreme   eoanmaodv. 

obvloua  to  all  cuucarued  that  tbt 

IB  Unura  in  oAm  dr^ndcd  on  hia 

nor.    And  h«  baa  tn  fact  docilely 

dtractlva  and  sugfaatlon  of  the 

autlwrttiaa. 

critictam.  particularly 

beeauaa  Oaaaral  MaeArtbur 

Hlroblto  to  ratals  hia  thrcma. 

eritioi  overtook,  however.  Is  tiiat 

already  baa  been  mutually  de- 

bas  been  shorn  o<  all  hia  powfr. 

of  bla  divinity 

aondacated. 

la  aaav 

near  eoaatttvtbm.  whleb  foaa  into 
3.  ralatataa  the  ftayvor  to  thia 
It  provtdaa  that  be  abaU  be  the 
Bf  tbe  state,  dailelf  bto  poaitioo 
>vereitB  wiu  of  the  peopta.  that  aU 
in  aatian  of  state  aball  be  aubjaet 
a^roTal  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  be 
bava  powers  related  to  govtm- 


acac  aannra  wao«  oasenesLf 
Marftrtbtir  Aaally  became  Impatient.    Tt  ta| 
otMBiBoaly  mmuasit  in  Tokyo  that  he  h  m- 
a^  wrote  tbe  ortflaal  draft  o<  tba  const,    i. 
tlon.   Tba  Unperor  and  tba  Cabinet  pron.  ^i- 
ly  approved  It.     Then  It  went  to  the  I>ial»| 
where   23   amendmenu   were   made.   1 
tlon  waa  deleted,  and  4  were  added, 
final  draft,  which  waa  approved  by  tbe  v< 
what  la  probably  the  BMa 
Hwalieneln  statement  of  indli 
rlgbta  and  Ubertlea  rrer  made  in  a 
document.    It  to  far  moea  aieaaeed  an 
to  dau  m  tbia  reapect  than  aw  own  B 
Rigbta. 

The  M-percent  capital  levy  tax  wtil 
the  ftup— w   of  moat  of  hia  wealth, 
estunated    thia   wUi    leave    him    with 
a.000.000     to     4.000.000     yen.       ThU 
aaaaunt  to  approalmately  afiMjDOO  under  tl 
artlflcial  etchanta  rate  of  IS  yen  to  tbe  ac 
lar.'  but  only  •40.000  if  computed  on  tbe 
of  the  r«*l  value  of  tbe  yen.  which  la  at 
100  to  the  doUar.    In  addition,  he  wlU  be 
lowed  to  keep  bla  elothaa.  art  objecu. 
and  laboratory. 

Uirohito  btmaelf  renounced  tbe  myvh 
hia  divinity  wben  be  told  ble  people  in  a  i 
addreM  that  the  tiea  between  them  "are 
predicated  on  the  false  conception  ttiat 
Emperor   la   divine   and   that    the   3%\ 
people  are  superior  to  other  races  and  fTtl 
to  rule  the  world  " 


to  an  tntarcatinc  story  behind  the 
of   thto   eonatitutlen.    liacArthur 
the  Japaaeaa  Oovarameot  to  prepare 
it  for  BOhBriailaa  to  a  vote  of 
But   tbe  fovemment   fumbled 
Tbe  mental  attitude  of  rever- 
wr  waa  ao  deeply  in- 
bar  e<  the  Cabinet  dared 
any   laa(uate   wbicb 
the  ftnperof  c  *  power. 
T.  tbe  Japaneae  were  so  accustomed 
]  laetieea  of  dictatorabip.  that  when- 
drafted  a  pbraae  frataMag  ■oaae 
invariably  qiualifled  It  by  addlnf . 
aa  otherwtae  prorlded  by  law." 
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or 
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Fridaw.  Mat  23.  1947 


Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

cently  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Dei 
cratic  committee  of  Bucks  County. 
I  was  suf^ised  and  impraaaad  by 
enthusiasm  and  sUe  of  the  mectlnc. 
chairman  of  the  committee  Ls  a  yot 
man  31  years  old  named  John  T.  Wei 
He  is  not  only  giving  to  that  organizatlf 
an  outstanding  )ob  of  leadership  but 
infusing  it  with  enthusiasm 

Mr.  Ramsey  S.  Black,  the  8Ute  ire 
urer  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  a  sp< 
on  thl5  occa.slon  which  I  introduce 
the  Rxcoao: 

My    fellow    Democrata.    tn    tbe    peat 
■sontba  we  have  wUneaaed  an  aamalnff- 
fact  almoat  unprecedented — reverml  of 
lie 


»mber  the  Democratic  Party 
aoundly  beaten,  ail  over  the  country.    Only^ 
few    candidatea    survived    the    Republi 
landailrta.  meat  of  them  m  traditional 
cratic  strongholds. 

The  slae  of  the  vote  left  no  doubt  that 
people  were  t/mtHiatmd.    No  candidate  ■ 
seaal  popularity,  no  campaign  strategy. 
amount  of  political  organlaatioo.  could 
changed  the  result. 

The  people  wanted  a  change,  and  the v 
It.    Section  day  of  laat  year  was  low  tide 
the  Democratic  Party     Both  the  straw 
and  the  actual  balloU  demonstrated  that 
waa  weaker  than  it  has  ever  been  In  the 
SO  yeata. 

Today,  lees  tbaa  •  meatha  later,  we 
wltneaatng  a  revival,  a  faeoifHMe.  a  ret 
of  Democratic  strength.    Bvery  tndei  si 


*The  oAdal  ezehanire  rate  baa  since 
lade  go  yen  to  tlM  doilar. 
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baate  beliefs. 

fairly  clear.    Amerlci* 

n  great  war.    It  had 
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the  spending  frency 
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ie  antl-lnflatlon  line 
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sade  for  free  enter- 

they  viewed  the  cor- 

I  higher  wages  as  sub- 

Yuntot-lnsplred,    un- 

were  the  end  result 

klon  could  not  tie  rem- 

le  party  In  power  had 

consequences.      The 

as  we  all  remember. 

[Irritations  In  a  simple 

It  appealed  to  those 

goods  at  any  price 

tboee  who  were  al- 

of  Inflation.     It  sp- 

and  black  marketers. 

Ilr  customers  as  well 

ing  from  production 
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ap  fur  renewed   high- 
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maximum  production 

gooda  and  matertols 

>nable  assumption 

I  these  articles  at  prices 

y 

lable  to  asBume.  how- 
Otuuxl  conaervatlvee 
-that  the  people 
|ly  elected  Ptanklln  D. 
vuddenly  desired  to 
of  tlie  Booaevelt  ere. 
ley  wanted  production 
Id  strikes  ended,  and 
Irritation  turned  the 
ran  Party  wben  their 
Itluu  did  not  aeem  to 
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be  moving  fast  enough.  There  to  no  evidence 
that  they  Intended  either  repudiation  of  the 
Rooaevelt  program  or  a  punitive  invasion  of 
the  hard-won  rights  of  labor. 

The  straw  polto  now  indicate  that  they 
have  reconsidered  their  decision,  made  in  ir- 
ritation and  impatience,  to  put  their  second 
team  into  tbe  game.  They  have  found  that 
a  confused  and  divided  Republican  ieader- 
ahip.  lacking  a  program  or  even  an  agree- 
ment upon  fundamental  principles,  has  been 
a  handicap  rather  than  a  stimulus  to  recon- 
version. They  have  seen  for  themselves  that 
the  Republicans,  like  the  Democrats,  have  no 
magic  formula  to  satUfy.  overnight,  a  de- 
mand for  automobiles  and  bathtulM  that  has 
been  developing  for  6  years. 

As  Democrata.  we  took  the  view  that  our 
National  admlntotration  should  be  sup- 
ported to  the  limit  In  Its  difficult  task  of 
guiding  \js  safely  tlirough  the  Immediate 
postwar  era.  The  electorate.  Instead,  has 
given  the  Republican  Party  the  responsibil- 
ity for  shaplrvg  national  policy.  The  Tru- 
man administration  has  been  left  with  no 
responsibility  except  that  of  admintoterlng 
the  policies  prescrlt>ed  by  the  Republican 
majority  In  Congees.  This  places  the  bur- 
den squarely  upon  the  Republican  leader- 
ahip.  It  can  no  longer  blame  Roosevelt. 
It  can  no  longer  blame  Truman.  It  must 
Jtistlfy  itself  by  positive,  corutructlve  ac- 
tion. For  years  It  sat  comfortably  on  the 
sidelines,  criticising,  complaining,  blockad- 
ing. Now  it  miut  act.  It  must  prove  to 
tbe  American  people  that  it  has  principles 
and  policies  worthy  of  public  support,  cap- 
able of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Normally,  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
would  not  have  been  entrusted  to  It.  If  at 
all.  liefore  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Instead,  to  its  own  surprise,  that  task  has 
been  thrust  upon  it  prematurely.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  to  not  safely  entrenched  behiiKl  a 
4-year  mandate,  secure  tn  control  of  the 
Presidency  as  well  as  the  Congress.  In- 
atead  It  must  give  a  preview  performance. 
It  mtut  demonstrate.  In  these  2  years,  that 
It  to  capable  of  handling  the  job.  If  It  falls. 
Its  prospects  for  1949  fall  too. 

The  signs  of  that  failure  are  evident  even 
now.  It  to  reflected  in  the  rtolng  popularity 
of  the  Truman  admlntotration.  It  to  ahown 
in  the  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  fum- 
bltngs  of  Congress.  It  is  implicit  In  Repub- 
lican National  Chairman  Recce's  desperate 
appeal  for  party  unity. 

Republican  victory  next  year  to  no  longer 
viewed  as  a  foregone  concltision.  Many  ex- 
perienced observers  are  gradually  adopting 
the  view,  instead,  that  it  to  a  forlorn  hope. 
Possibly  It  to  too  early  to  Judge.  The  Re- 
publican high  command  may  yet  develc^,  and 
demonstrate,  unsuspected  qualities  of  real 
leadership  It  may.  under  pressure  of  urgent 
and  compelling  necessity,  even  emerge  with  a 
program,  and  poaslbly  an  agreement  upon  a 
few  baalc  principles.  But  it  to  no  longer  lead- 
ing an  irreetotlble  movement;  It  to  no  longer 
secure  In  public  conndence  and  support.  The 
honeymoon  to  over. 

There  are  sound  reasons  for  thto  sudden 
reversal  of  public  sentiment.  The  public 
quickly  realised  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  a  dead-end  street.  Progress  passed  it  by 
long  ago,  yet  its  leadership  still  dreams  of 
the  good  old  days,  the  days  of  high  tariffs, 
the  days  before  labor  unions,  the  days  of 
isoiationtom.  In  an  atomic  age.  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  still  puU  lU  trust  in  tbe 
cavalry  charge  and  the  drawn  saber.  Rtolng 
young  leaders  within  the  party  have  fought 
against  thto  inertto.  but  one  by  one  they 
have  been  cast  out  by  the  dominant  old 
guard. 

Ironically,  It  becomes  more  evident  every 
day  that  the  one  thing  which  assures  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  1»48  to  the  EepubUcan  vic- 
tory of  1946. 

Yet  the  Democratic  Party  cannot  sit  back 
and  wait  for  the  people  to  throw  out  the 
Republicans  next  year,  as  they  threw  out 


the  Democrats  last  year.  Tbe  Democrstlo 
Party  does  not  win  its  battles  by  default. 
It  wins  on  its  positive,  constructive  measures 
for  the  public  welfare.  Today,  when  the 
United  States  is  waging  a  battle  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  it  has  a  solemn  responsibility. 
It  to  the  spokesman  for  the  Ideato  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson.  It  repreeents 
the  America  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Prank- 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  a  world  where  democ- 
racy to,  in  truth,  the  last,  best  hope  of  the 
world,  it  to  the  champion  of  the  people.  In 
or  out  of  office,  it  bears  that  responsibility, 
in  State  and  Nation,  in  l>orough  and  town- 
ship.  in  city  and  county. 

All  of  us,  aa  Democrats,  have  a  duty  to 
organize  for  victory.  We  may  find  It  there 
for  the  grasping,  as  a  result  of  Republican 
failure,  but  we  must  be  prepared  and  ready 
to  grasp  It.  We  know  that  Pennsylvania, 
basically,  to  Democratic  ground.  Its  tradi- 
tional Republlcantom  was  not  the  result  of 
Republican  strength,  but  of  Democratic 
weakness,  a  lack  of  OTganlzation  capable  of 
translating  public  sentiment  into  Demo- 
cratic votes  on  election  day.  We  have  seen 
the  myth  of  Republican  Impregnability  ex- 
ploded time  after  time,  in  election  after 
election,  when  our  people  were  aroused  and 
conscious  of  the  issues.  The  sentiment  is 
there,  but  it  must  be  marshaled  and  organ- 
ized into  effective  voting  strength.  Other- 
wise, we  lose  by  default. 

The  test  of  our  basic  strength  will  come 
thto  fall,  when  the  major  tosues  of  national 
policy  will  be  subordinated  to  the  local  prob- 
lems of  our  munlclfMU  campaigns.  We  should 
be  thinking  now.  and  working  now,  to  make 
those  local  campaigns  successful.  We  should 
be  preparing  now  to  demonstrate,  when  fall 
comes,  that  the  Democratic  Party  to  alert, 
alive,  aggressive,  ready,  and  able  to  trans- 
late public  sentiment  into  victory  at  the 
polls.  In  the  old  days,  a  Democratic  vote 
was  a  vote  of  protest,  a  wasted  vote  for  can- 
didates who  could  not  win.  That  day  to 
over.  There  to  hardly  a  commtmlty  in  Petm- 
sjrlvania  that  haa  not  been  carried  by  the 
Democratic  Party  at  some  time  in  recent 
years.  There  to  hardly  a  eonununity  that 
could  not  be  carried  again.  But  the  ground- 
work must  be  done  now.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  triumphant  Democratic  Party  next  year, 
we  must  have  a  vigorous,  courageous,  active 
Democratic  Party  contesting  every  office  In 
this  year's  local  elections. 

Last  year  the  Republican  leadership,  for 
a  brief  moment,  captured  the  allegiance  of 
the  American  people.  The  very  brevity  of 
that  departure,  even  though  Its  extent  made 
possible  an  overwhelming  Republican  vic- 
tory, to  proof  of  the  enduring  nature  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  strength.  It  to  proof 
that  the  next  election  can  he  as  much  of  a 
Democratic  landslide  as  the  last  was  a  Re- 
publican landslide.  It's  our  Job,  by  work, 
by  organization,  by  carrying  the  Issues  to 
the  people,  to  make  that  possibility  an  ac- 
tuality. "Hie  opporttmity  to  there.  We  have 
only  to  grasp  it. 


Interior  Department  Appropriationt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Map  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeared  this  morning  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  considering  the  Interior 
Department     appropriation    bill,     and 


spoke  regarding  reclamation  and  west- 
ern projects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  Bitosz  Sknatt  SuBcoMMrrm  on 
Intekiob  Appxopxiations  or  Hon.  Wasskn 
G.  MAGNUSON,  or  Washinoton 

I  appear  before  thto  committee  today  real- 
izing full  well  the  heavy  reeponaibUity  you 
carry  In  finding  some  means  of  reducing  Ped- 
eral  expenditures  in  line  with  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Senate.  It  certainly  to  no  easy 
task  to  pare  approprtotions  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  crippling  programs  and  services 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  appear  here  today  to  virge  upon  you  full 
restoration  of  certain  funds  cut  by  the  House 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  budget.  I 
will  speak  directly  to  specific  items  in  that 
budget  later  in  my  remarlcs. 

The  fact  that  I  concentrate  on  a  few  spe- 
cific items  does  not  indicate  in  any  way  that 
by  silence  I  approve  the  cuts  made  by  the 
House  In  comparable  Items  In  other  States  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  Department  budget. 

First,  may  I  make  a  few  general  obeerva- 
tions.  It  has  been  asserted  by  sosm  vrit- 
nesses  appearing  before  your  conomittee  tltat 
the  cuts  made  by  the  House  were  not  moti- 
vated by  any  East-West  competition  for  In- 
dustrial development,  nor  by  any  political 
considerations,  nor  ll  the  result  of  pressiues 
exerted  upon  the  House  committee  and  the 
Congress  by  the  private  power  Interests.  I 
sincerely  hope  thto  to  true — because,  consid- 
ered on  the  merits  alone,  considered  on  a 
purely  economic  and  social  basto,  I  am  con- 
vinced thto  committee  will  reach  a  conclusion 
satisfactory  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
that  your  conclusion  will  be  restoration  of 
the  funds  cut  by  the  House,  particularly  In 
the  Btireau  of  Reclamation. 

BtmsAU  or  axcLAHCATioir 

The  House  admlatotered  a  40-percent  cut 
in  the  funds  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  construction  of  projects  in  the 
West.  In  round  numliers,  the  Bureau  re- 
quested $175,000,000  of  new  funds;  the  House 
cut  thto  to  •IOS.000,000. 

I  gather  the  dtotinct  Impression  from  pe- 
rusal of  the  House  hearings,  from  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  from  converss- 
tlon  with  certain  House  Members,  that  the 
House  committee  intended  to  give  the  Bu- 
reau approximately  $141,000,000  imencum- 
bered  funds  for  its  1948  program.  On  the 
floor  about  $5,000,000  was  added.  Because  of 
the  confusion,  however,  over  unexpended 
and  unobligated  funds,  the  House  acttially 
provided  only  $105,000,000— $70,000,000  less 
than  the  budget  request  and  $41,000,000  less 
than  the  House  apparently  thotigbt  it  was 
providing. 

Because  thto  dtotinctlon  Itetween  tmex- 
pended  and  unobligated  funds  to  so  impor- 
tant. I  rvtoh  to  dwell  on  the  point  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  House  adopted  the  attitude  that,  be- 
cause a  substantial  part  of  the  1947  appro- 
priation would  be  spent  in  1948,  the  budget 
request  for  1948  could  logically  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  thto  expenditure. 
Thto,  of  course,  to  fallstclous  reasoning.  It  to 
always  true  of  big  construction  Jotis  such  as 
the  Columbia  Basin  that  obligations  for  ma- 
terlato  and  services  created  in  the  year  1947. 
for  example,  are  actually  spent  in  part  in 
1948.  some  in  1940,  and  perhaps  even  some 
in  1950.  In  thto  respect,  Columbia  Basin  is 
like  any  going  business  concern.  A  going 
business  to  not  able  to  close  out  all  of  its 
accotmts  receivable,  accounts  payable,  and 
inventories  on  January  1.  Accoimts  pajraUe 
created  in  1946  for  merchandise  to  be  de- 
livered in  1947  represent  a  contractual  obli- 
gation which  the  company  must  meet,  and 
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out  that  up  to  1994  approximately 

000  had  bt«n  spent  by  the  Federal 

nt  on  western  reclamation  projects. 

between  19M  ani  1M7  thla  waa  ln> 

to  about  •1.000.000.000.    The  chalr- 

merebers  of  the  committee  were 

prmKt  of  this  outstanding  progreea. 

the  committee  will  not  accuw  me 

politics  Into  this  discussion  If  I 

.  Uist  this  does  rtprMcnt  an  out- 

achievement — of  the  present  mlnor- 

Congreaa — ably  aaalated,  of  course. 

present  majority. 

specifically  to  the  rate  of  prog- 

we  can  proceed  too  slowly  with 

of  these  wottm  drvalop- 

|ust  as  we  could  pJoeead  too  fbst. 

danger,  however,  la  on  the  aide  of 

„  too  slowly.    Once  a  project  la  au- 

by  the  Oongrcaa  and  construction 

t  la  falae  eeonomy  to  delay  comple- 

men.  machines,  and  materlala 

to  do  the  work.    It  la  false  econ- 

.  jcaaaa  tnlaieat  on  the  ftmda  In- 

<  ontlnaee  to  accrue  and  must  be  paid 

Federal  Oovernment;  second,  repay- 

the  federal  Treasury  of  principal 

is   delayed:    third,   inconw   to 

water  and  power  la  loat:  fourth,  the 

for  •oBBumer  and  capital  gooda  cre- 

tlriB  taMone  la  not  pnrjvldcd:  and 

.  admtloBal  taxes  on  the  waatth  crt- 

toat  to  local,  State,  and  Tt^tni  fov- 

In    addition,    there   are   hidden 

lustalned    on    the    Jobs    themselves 

deterlorailon  of  work  In  prograaa  and 

of  momentum  If  it  becomes  neeea- 

_     Inadequate  appropriations,  to 

d<twn  contractors  or  to  cancel  contracts 


t> 


In  «rest 


TlMT*  la  an  optimtim  rate  at  which  pro)< 
acta  under  conatruction  ahotild  be  carrla' 
forward.    It  aeema  to  me  that  thia  eommlt 
taa  muat  rely  heavUy  upon  the  expert  testl* 
Mony    of    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation    *~ 
determining   what   ttet  optimum    ratr 
Theaa  men  know  oonaOnKtlon   work,   tl 
know   the  sactkmal   naads  for  power 
water,  and  they  ar«— and  I  think  thii> 
portant  for  us  to  remember — th«y  are  a 
of    tha   aama   Oovcroment   of    the    Unit 
StaMa  In  which  you  and  I  as  Senators 
prlvUeged  to  serve. 

Now.  as  to  new  projecu  authonxed  by 
Congreaa  but   not  yet  tmder  conatructioM 
In   my   mmd   these   projects   fall   into   tt~ 
categorica— thoae  which  are  an  Integral  p' 
of    a    development    already    eonatnicted 
under  conatruction  and  upon  which  the  * 
ter     ara     Immediately    dependent     for 
realization  of  their  ftill  potential,  and  tl 
which  though   a  part  ot   a  broad -gage 
velopment  are  not  Immadiately  required 
supplement  ezlating  works. 

In  the  first  eatagory.  I  would  pUce 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  In  Montana.    Immedl 
construction   of   that  dam   is  essential 
only   to  meet   power  demands   In   Mont 
but  alao  to  Incraaaa  firm  power  at  Oi 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  dama.     Here  a«ralnj 
think  the  committee  must  rely  heavily 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclanuitlon. 
BonnevlUe    Power    Administration,    and 
perts    It    may    employ,    to   get    reliable 
swers  to  the  question :    "Is  this  power  nc 
now?"  snd   "U  this  the  best  way  to 
that  need?"     My  own  strong  conviction 
that  the  need  for  power  in  the  North weM. 
critical,  that  the  Bureau 'a  program.  Indr' 
ing  construction  of  transmission  lines 
subeUtlona.  Is  the  best  way  to  get  It. 
that  tha  naad  muat  be  met  on  achedvile. 


rAT-otTT  muoo— rxAsaiurT  or  wkmictoJ 
Many  timra  during  the  courae  of 
hearings  the  queation  has  been  rai 
Shouldn't  we  poatpona  theae  projecu 
cauaa  of  the  incraaae  in  conatruction 
which  haa  occurred  since  IMO?  To  my 
the  anawar  to  this  queattou  is  to  be  {( 
lu  the  answer  to  another  question,  nai 
Kven  with  these  additional  conaUuct 
coaU  U  the  project  stUl  faaathle?  In  ot 
wordfl.  will  the  investment  of  the  Fc 
Government  ba  returned  to  the  F« 
Treaaurv  by  water  and  power  uaoa?  To 
best  of  my  knowladga.  preaant  power 
charged  by  the  Banneville  Power  Adml 
tratlon  and  the  paymenta  allocated  to  wi 
users  will  amortize  the  entire  Inveatment 
the  year  2017  and  In  addition  will  create  a  i 
pltiB  ot  approximately  •70.000,000— taking 
to  account  increased  cosu.  This  then  sha 
IM  the  controlling  factor  In  any  questloo 
postponing  construction  and  Installatioa 
lacUlUea. 

The  pay-out  period  on  these  {.rojecta 
tenda  over  a  apan  of  50  years.    Some  of  tl 
years  will  undoubtedly  be  lean,  but  It's 
average  level  of  proeperlty  that  determl 
the  final  answer  to  flnancUl  fcaalbllity 
Apropos  of  thla  agVMMBt.1  tltlnt.  the 
mittee  and  the  Congrisa  can  obtain  some 
ful  comparliions  by  examinini;  what  bustn 
men  In  the  Nation  are  doing  by  way  of 
vestment  during  this  period  of  high  prl 
Busincaa,  ilka  Oovemment,  must  consider 
financial  feaalbUlty  of  the  projects  it.  un*" 
takes.     Msy  I  give  you  a  few  figures  wl 
indicate   that   bualnasa   la   not   posti 
sound  investmenu  because  of  present 
I  can  aaaure  the  conunittee  that  the 
I  now  qtMte  are  thoroughly  reliable 
they  were  cited  In  toaarlngi  on  the  Ux  bill] 
the  distingtiisliad  chairman  of  the 
Finance    Oommlttee — the    gentleman 
Colorado  |Mr.  Mnxnait|.    In  1088.  tt 
plowwd  back  by  bvatnaannan  totaled 
OOOJOOjOOO:  in  1941.  •19.000.000.000;   in 
•0.100.000.(00;  but  in  1M6   •32.100.000.00QbJ 


;h  of  this  staggcrtog 

ipltal  gooda  and  con- 

a  subauntlal  portion 

I  committee  will  not  be 

It  follows  that  lead 

?roprlatlona  m  weat- 

Id     wealth-creating 


funds  for  force 
leases  have  teattfled 
ire  of  such  funda.  I 
the  hope  that  this 
the  shackles  placed 
clamatlon  and  upon 
ilstratlon  by  the 
the  bUl  prohibition 
for  this  purpose. 

unoMB  raoM  the 


td  the  appropriations 

from   the  general   to 

Your  committee  haa 

itlmony  on  this  point. 

you  sigaln  that  there 

In  the  reclamation 

^btlgatlona    against    It 

?rlatlon  bill — partlcu- 

in  the  light  of  the 

•lure  thia  committee 

z. 

>referentlal  treatment 
leral  Investments  be 
create  new  wealth 
full. 

how  much  Federal 
the  Nation's  taxa- 
ce,  power  development 
not  only  la  paying  lis 
lug  irrigation  through 
eady  it  had  reaulted  in 
in  exceaa  of  the  total 
,0004)00  by  the  end 

jrcea.  and  our  history 
Oovammant  has  in- 
1.000  In  proJecU  across 
itely  4.000.000.000  of 
Ited  in  the  States  east 
Iver,    without   interest 

lor  repayment. 
I  received  about  OLSOO.- 
about  one  blllKm  of 
repaid,  a  substantial 
(reat. 

|ules  have  been  set  up 

It  is  Imperative  that 

ilees  Investment  la  to 

Imlnlstratlon  in  plac- 
\  reclamation  funda  ap- 
ent  fiscal  year  \m- 
btlons  In  the  mlnda  of 
[irlatlons  Committee 
Id  Senate. 

asked  whether  this 

on  that  more  money 

the  work  than  It  was 

"^'our   committee   has 

stlvely,  as  I  think   tt 

facts  should  be  eml- 

as    the    unobligated 

intlon  Bureau's  con- 

rrned — and  I  am  now 

the  SUte  of  Waahlng- 

obligated     balance     Is 

Dy  the  estimates  at  this 

be  kept  lu  mind  that 
with  the  neceaslty  of 

on  for  the  fiscal  year 
whether  admlnlstra- 

jpt  these  calculations 

ed  to  your  satisfaction 
I  refer  to  the  letter 
the  chairman  of  thla 
aseuranca  that  there 
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would  be  no  necessity  for  imposing  restric- 
tions on  fluids  for  reclamation  projects  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ahead. 

Failure  to  appropriate  funds  sufficient  to 
meet  the  minimum  schedules  means  that  the 
time  lost  in  bringing  projects  into  produc- 
tion cannot  be  recovered.  Work  which  haa 
been  started,  such  as  on  canals  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Baain.  must  be  continued  to  avoid 
deterioration.  Should  men  and  the  heavy 
equipment  committed  to  those  projects  be 
dispersed,  they  can  be  reassembled  only  at 
additional  cost.  Meanwhile,  the  products 
which  would  have  been  produced  are  lost, 
and  the  taxable  wealth  in  the  period  of  delay 
U  lost. 

I  assume  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee know  that  we  have  a  power  shortage 
in  the  PaclQc  Northwest.  The  effect  on  in- 
dtiatry  already  is  manifest. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  but  that 
industry  fully  realises  the  implications,  and 
an  expression  to  that  effect  recently  waa 
attributed  to  Mr.  Earl  Bunting,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  MantiXacturers, 
who  was  quoted  In  one  of  our  newspapers 
as  stating  there  should  be  restoration  of  the 
drastic  cuts  in  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
power  projects.  Mr.  Bunting  was  quoted  as 
stating  that,  since  Oovemment  financing  of 
power  plants  has  shut  off  development  of 
similar  projects  by  private  enterprise,  the 
least  the  Government  now  can  do  is  to  see 
that  they  are  completed.  He  went  on  to 
say.  and  I  quote.  "While  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  is  clamoring  for 
economy  in  Government  expenditures,  we 
believe  that  best  can  be  accomplished  by 
cutting  down  on  spending  for  things  that 
have  gone  forever.  We  are  not  opposing 
funds  for  such  things  as  these  dams." 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  lost  upon  responsible 
newspapers  either.  Somewhat  apart  from  the 
NAM  statement,  but  driving  directly  toward 
the  aame  objective,  was  an  editorial  of  re- 
cent date  In  a  Seattle  daily  newspaper  point- 
ing out  that  shortly  before  it  bad  quoted  a 
publication  called  the  Electrical  World.  The 
latter  publication  was  quoted  as  suggesting 
that,  If  Congress  starved  Federal  power  de- 
velopments, private  power  companies  would 
then  be  in  a  good  position  to  come  forward 
and  take  over  theae  operations. 

The  Seattle  publication  went  on  to  cite 
a  current  Issue  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
as  giving  an  even  more  detailed  explanation 
of  current  tactics.  The  public  utilities 
paper  had  pointed  out  that  the  plan  ot  the 
House  provides  that  the  functions  of  the 
Power  Division  of  the  Interior  Department 
would  be  wiped  out  entirely,  and  added  that 
objections  were  made  that  this  was  tising 
an  apivcprlations  bill  to  make  changes  in 
legialatlve  policy.  The  public  utilities  paper 
went  on  to  say  that  House  leadership  Jus- 
tlflea  Its  tactics  thus: 

"Assuming  that  the  economy  cuts  throw 
out  certain  bureaus  or  divisions,  that  Is  the 
only  way  the  present  pc^ularly  elected 
majority  in  Congress  can  enforce  Its  will 
against  a  Presidential  veto  supported  by  a 
close  division  in  the  somewhat  less  popularly 
representative  Senate.  In  other  words,  spe- 
cific legislation  to  wipe  out  stjch  bureaus  or 
provisions,  as  the  majority  of  Congress  might 
view  as  unnecessary  or  unjustified,  would  get 
nowhere  as  long  as  it  Is  faced  with  a  White 
House  veto.  But  the  President  cannot  veto 
an  appropriation  bill." 

The  Seattle  newspaper  summed  up  by  stat- 
ing, '"This  doesn't  require  any  diagrams  to 
make  the  purpose  clear.  There  is  a  word  for 
the  type  of  warfare  that  hides  and  skulks  be- 
cause it  Is  afraid  to  risk  coming  out  Into  the 
open.  Its  name  Is  saboUge."  The  em- 
phasis on  the  word  sabotage  was  theirs.  If 
there  Is  any  quarrel  with  this  interpretation, 
tt  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  in- 


clined to  speak  In  plain  terms,  not  tmcon- 
sdous  that  public  utility  districts  have  some 
67,000  users  or  connections. 

Nor  is  western  newspaper  eentiment  iso- 
lated. An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times 
for  May  11  expressed  gratification  that  the 
Bonneville -Grand  Coulee  system  has  been  a 
profitable  Investment.  It  said  that  whatever 
may  happen  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  will  rely  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  where  a 
potential  of  some  25,000,000  kilowatts  re- 
mains to  be  developed.  "There  is  more  gold 
in  the  water  of  the  Columbia  than  there  is 
in  any  of  the  hills  of  the  far  West." 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  any  compari- 
son between  western  and  eastern  invest- 
ment, but  I  cannot  neglect  to  remind  you 
that  the  Federal  investment  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States  in  war 
plants  alone  totaled  more  than  •10,000,000,- 
000. 

Reverting  once  again  to  the  West,  I  find  it 
equally  unnecessary  to  underline  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Tacoma  agreement  expressing 
the  mutual  conviction  of  private  enterprise 
and  public  power.  You  are  fully  familiar 
with  that  and  the  fact  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way  In  the  West. 

National  security  reasons  In  themselves 
would  make  It  incumbent  upMsn  us  to  assure 
that  there  is  at  all  times  a  sufficient  power 
reserve  to  meet  emergencies.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  on  the  situation  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  other  than  to  say  that  with- 
out our  reserve  of  power  in  the  Northwest, 
the  history  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  would 
have  been  far  different.  The  planes,  ships. 
Plutonium,  and  other  materiel  made  possible 
by  that  grid  of  hydroelectric  power  contrib- 
uted to  an  extent  which  can  never  be  fully 
assessed. 

This  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
proposed  funds  were  carefully  trimmed  to  the 
essence  before  the  requests  reached  the  Con- 
gress. There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
in  exercising  Its  vital  responsibility  in  exam- 
ining the  requests,  this  committee  will  be 
fully  cognizant  of  the  Impending  effect  of  a 
45-percent  reduction  on  the  immediate 
economy  of  the  17  Western  States  and  the 
proportionately  disastrous  loss  to  the  Nation 
in  its  long-range  results. 

This  committee  Is  Interested  In  itemized 
expenditures.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
my  remaining  time,  I  wish  to  highlight  some 
of  these  results  as  they  affect  one  of  those 
States;  my  State  of  Washington. 

The  Columbia  Basin  construction  program 
Is  spread  over  a  9-year  period.  The  project 
would  take  an  additional  30  years  tmder 
the  rate  Imposed  by  the  House  reduction. 
It  would  be  the  longest  extension  of  any 
project.  In  total  years,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  32-unit  program  for  the  Mis- 
souri Basin,  which  affects  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Wyoming. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  project  was 
•27.500,000.  The  amount  approved  by  the 
House  was  •11,435.000.  The  reduction  will 
bring  the  project  to  a  halt.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  will  be  completely 
wasted  in  expenditures  for  curtailing  the 
work  and  making  the  necessary  contractual 
adjustments.  No  irrigation  water  would  be 
available  and  no  new  farms  could  be  occu- 
pied by  veteran-settlers  for  some  20  years. 
In  addition,  the  reduced  appropriations  will 
delay  the  installation  of  generators  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  Those  generators  are  needed 
nov  to  supply  the  existing  market  demand 
for  power.  Through  delay,  the  Oovemment 
will  lose  several  millions  of  dollars  In  lnc<Hne 
frcMn  power  revenues. 

The  estimate  provided  for  planning  work 
oa  seven  projects  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  reduction  in  the  item  of  general 
investigations  would  suspend   all  of  these 


programs  and  would  close  the  planning  field 
office  at  Walla  Walla.  Thia  would  end  the 
hopes  of  development  of  Irrigated  areas  need- 
ed to  balance  the  Sute's  industrial  growth 
and  provide  for  an  expanded  population 
brought  there  by  the  war. 

At  Pullman.  Wash.,  all  bt  the  pilot -plant 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  would  halt. 
Reduction  In  the  experiment  statlotu  appro- 
priation will  reduce  coal  research  at  the  Seat- 
tle experiment  station  to  the  small  amount 
that  can  be  done  on  •IS.OOO  a  year;  an 
amount  completely  inadequate  for  reaearch 
affecting  the  coal  fields  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Alaska. 

We  wotild  be  affected  by  funds  Insufficient 
to  explore  more  than  25  of  the  200  potential 
desposlts  of  strategic  metal  ores  now  tmder 
consideration. 

Extensive  mapping  programs  in  the  Colum- 
bia and  Missouri  River  basins  would  be  cur- 
tailed to  the  point  of  Ineffectiveness  because 
of  a  cut  of  nearly  50  percent  in  geological 
survey. 

In  a  period  when  more  than  21.000,0Q0 
visitors  are  expected  to  visit  the  national 
parks,  the  park  service  would  have  one-half 
of  the  funds  needed  for  trails  and  roads.  It 
could  not  properly  provide  protection  for 
parks  and  park   monuments. 

To  withhold  an  Item  of  •92,000  needed  for 
determining  the  effect  oi  impoundments  on 
the  salmon  of  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento 
Rivers  would  endanger  an  industry  with 
commercial  value  running  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

If  the  salmon  are  lost,  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  salvage  from 
that  destruction.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
legacy  that  belongs  to  the  Nation,  and  not 
to  the  State  or  region.  This  Is  one  of  the 
extractive  ind\istrles  we  have  leaned  on  so 
heavily  in  our  Western  progress. 

Many  sections  of  the  Nation  have  exacted 
a  tremendous  toll  from  their  extractive  in- 
dustries. We  in  the  West  have  tm-ned  of 
necessity  to  these  resources  which  are  in- 
exhaustible, and  to  the  techniques  necessary 
to  develop  them. 

Reduction  of  •fl.342.000  in  funds  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  would  re- 
tard the  construction  program  for  12  months 
at  least,  except  for  constructlcm  power  for 
Federal  dam  sites. 

This  delay  would  hit  homes,  businesses, 
and  industries  on  a  wide  area.  Several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  invested  in  equipment 
on  order  and  planned  for  would  remain  dor- 
mant during  the  year  which  waa  to  bring  in- 
stallation. This  involves  equipment  for  con- 
struction of  major  substations  at  Columbia. 
Snohomish,  Chehalls,  Oljrmpla,  Shelton,  Port 
Angeles,  and  Cosmopolis.  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  requirements  of  at  least  30  priority  and 
Industrial  customers  could  not  be  met  be- 
cause the  ftinds  were  eliminated.  This  is  in 
addition  to  substation  equipment  for  some 
10  preferred  customers  which  could  not  be 
Installed  at  all. 

The  time  of  the  committee  does  not  per- 
mit a  more  detailed  accoimting  of  the  dis- 
ruption in  prospect  tmder  the  terms  of  the 
ctirtailment  of  funds  fOT  the  Department. 

One  section  of  our  State  proudly  made  pay- 
ment— final  and  full  payment — on  a  Federal 
loan  that  made  possible  the  start  of  irriga- 
tion of  24,000  arid  acres  near  Yakima.  The 
project  started  42  years  ago  and  the  final 
payment  was  made  recently. 

In  little  more  than  three  decades  that  land 
produced  an  abundant  crop  worth  gieo,- 
000,000,  44  times  the  amount  of  the  loan  tor 
construction. 

The  West  believes  that  is  good  business  for 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Since  the  committee  is  Interested  in  spe- 
cifics. I  wish  to  conclude  my  statement  by 
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, bT  ,  _ 

Th«  ft  [urw  I  rtmd  to  yoa  now  raflect  the 

( I    funds    for    Ooluabia    Bastn    uod 

Boanirtl  to  projecu  for  IMT;  Urn  amount  they 
yoar,  ttao  aaowifc  Vov*<l^  ^7 
tt.  the  ooaMBllBMMi  un<ler  eon- 
trael  fori  IMS  and  ttoo  — nwt  which,  in  my 
t.  the  committee  should  VMtore. 

wlU  also  clarify  mom  of  Um 

as  to  the  aTallabUlty  at 

~pf»Tlously  approprtatsd  and  otfrtcd 

^ _  eotlmatoa  bitov.) 

'w«  b«&«**  thm  present  raqosat  la  Justiflad 
proposition.     We  staall  be  con- 
st If  t^  eoaunlttoo  vtowa  it  solely  in  that 


attempted  to  confine  this  to  esact 

the  interesU  of  brotrlty  and  your 

l4  conclusion,  howovor.  I  wish  to  em- 

ny  oonvictlon  tliftt  wo  are  ilsallnc 

_o-9  thmn  an  approprUUon  iiiMiirs  aa 

B  r  that.  I  mean  that  thoro  Is  a  broad 

I  at  I  take,  and  that  It  must  bo  rcaolved  by 

iT  Oeton  Unation  of  policy  in  shaping  the 
•eonom]  of  ihia  Nation.  I  am  impressed,  as  I 
tlklnk  ya  u  must  have  been,  by  a  letter  written 
ar  Wkmbt  by  Dr.  Wilson  Compton. 
;  at  thm  8taU  OoOogo  of  Washington, 
hs  of  this  year.  Ho  stated  ho  la  not 
tm  poUtl  s  and  that  he  has  no  financial  inter- 
•■»  bft  a  ay  public  utUlty.  that  he  is  simply 
%  xa^twm  alty  prealdent  with  a  background,  as 
you  kno  o.  of  coaoUoroMo  tnttBuam  ezperleiice 
and  a  letter-tlum-crdlnary  opportunity  to 
the  rogtanal  and  national  slgnlfl- 
the  Wookli  reclamation  derolopmont. 
to  him  ao  an  eminent  Amorlean  of 
'  M  aro  proud.  He  put  the  issue  In 
torma.  and  I  wtsh  to  quote  these 


EatinMtea    o/    re^virementa    for    Bmrem-u 
MecUmation    oonstruetion    piOfrmm    {< 
iumbta  Bns:in  projeet,  Stmte  of  Washt 
torn   for  194$.  eompmrai  to  mmounts 
vifded  in  Hcute  biU 

Unexpended    balance.    June    SO. 

1»47 W-TOl. 

Accounts   due   and    payable   for 
work  prior  to  June  30.  1947 6, 017,' 

Unobllcatod  balance.  July 

1.   1M7 - 1.084.( 

President  8  request  for  fiscal  1©48-  27.  500.  ( 

House  appropriation 11,435,( 

Total   available  If  House  action 

stands    '12.519. 

Commltmentn  under  contract  for 

fiscal  1948 »2S.0OO. 

Spent  last  year 29.  U    , 

Total  aTallable  If  all  funds  re- 
stored -. -- 28.584. 

'House  oontomte  il7.oaa.700. 

>ThU  figure  indicatoo  that  if  the 
figure  prevails,  the  Buroaw  will  lack  tia; 
000  of  bolag  able  to  meet  eommitmento 
1948 


have  been  told."  he  wrote,  "that 
the  priisnt  power  production  on  the  Co- 
'  I  BITOT  (rf  about  1.500.000  kllowatu 
to  the  S. 000. 000  kilowatts  deter- 
mined to  be  required  by  1982  and  about 
i8.000.CDO  kilowatts  SB  the  ultimate  poten- 
tial pot  lor.  oaanomlcally  recoverable  from  the 
entire  CtoluaMa  River  system,  a  potential 
wblch.  If  realised.  wlU  eventually  convert  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Into  a  gateway  to  the 
Orient  comparable  to  our  Northeastern  and 
~  ~  atatos  as  the  familiar  princi- 

pal AaJTMian  gatoway  to  Kurope.    This  will 
probably  100  years   after  you  and 

^  tho  scene.     But  It  will  happen. 

and  If  fOQ  boUovo  in  the  posslbiltty  or  even 
the  bo  M  of  permanent  peace  tn  the  Pacific, 
I  want  It  to  happen  and  will  want  to 
help  It  to  happen 
"I  mtk  not  taking  your  time  or  mine  to 
"  "  "  '  oat  the  standpoint 
Mt  the  ttatoment 
power  developments,  with  their 
of  Inigatton  and  Inland  naviga- 
pay  their  own  way  I  am  famtUar 
I  tacts,  and  I  know  that  there  ts  no 
ling  the  general  assertion  that 
wUl  'pay  out.'  As  to  the  st- 
pfubtic  financial  gain  In  tbe 


BH«i«o8iiy."My 

I  am  nlssstil  as  a 
tbat  under  tavoraM* 

OB  fowor  doeolipaMBt 

not  li^ilM  boMai  t%,  Hm  Po- 

ui  ■»  MMtiM  «in  b««o  a 


iptf  II  yM  M«  la  M 

Ital  IMm  I  saw  you.  «y 
Ma,  will  000  It. 
that  dependo  on  wbal 


•ad  fviar  coUoagUM  are 
y/lttm  m  voU  ••  a  tbart 


KsUmate*  of  eof\»truetion  requirtmentt 
194S     {Bonneville    Power    Admintstrat 
Stmte     of     Washington),     compared 
umounte  ftrovided  in  House  (Hii 
Total  unexpended  balance.  June 

ao.    1947 811.4  i. 

Total  unobligated  balance.  June 
80.  1947. 

House  allowance .. S.  040.1 

Amount   spent.    1947 8.182.1 

Amount  ne«led.  1948' 17.086.: 

Amount  recommended.  1948 '...     17.081^] 

'  Biidgeted  on  obligation  basis,  not 
expenditure 


Jif  orsMi  Day  A^irttt  by  Harold 

StfiSMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOI 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  8IMATB  OP  THB  UNmD  SI  Al 

Tuesday.  Man  27  {lenialativt  dau 
Mondag.  April  21) .  1$47 

Mr      RICKBlfLOOPER    Mr. 
dent,  on  May  21.  If47.  at  tbe  city 
JefftraoD.    Iowa,    former    Gov. 
atMBW.  of  Mlniii80»8.  <leUvered  ao 
dr«aB  at  the  annual  oommunity  cel« 
Uoo.  sponaored  kiy  the  American 
The  addr«88  was  alao  broadcast 
Midwest  radio  mtwork.    I  ask 
mous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoio. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  ad( 
was  MTJtrad  to  be  printed  in  th8 
asfoOowa: 

Tbur    iRoOoiicy    Oovomor    Blue. 
mander  Ralden.  fellow  Lsftonnalrea.  rrl4 
of  Iowa,  tt  ts  a  tbrtlUng  and  invii 
otpertenre  to  drivo  dewa  Ihfrwuft  the 
p^>wU)C  fioKlo  and  neat  farmeloadi  of 
la  this  Mdaib  of  Hay.    I  brlag  you  a 
aaluu  from  yoor  Mlaaooola  ao^bi 
Bortb     X   also   brlag   you   warm 
grootingi  aa  a  fellow  mid-wooiaraar  who 
aevor  fotfot  bia  boyhood  on  Iho  farm. 

My  roooBt  obeeinnwn  abroad 
le  oomaMnt  ttal  wo  must  be  eenain 
tlM  tarmo  tt  AaMrtca  in  the  years  uh«Ad 
tlnue  to  be  pivately  owned  on  a  fsnt 


by  their  actual  oper- 
sible  extent,  and  that 
rils   of   Oovernment- 
ot  htjge,  centralized 
agricultural  terri- 
er lean  Legion  of  Jef- 
o<   this  community 
inual  community  cel- 
)lorful  emphasis  upon 
I  your  excellent  parade, 
ire  to  your  invitation 
to  speak  to  you.    Let 
ly  some  of  the  great 
ae  decisions  on  which 
future  happiness  and 
jirm  In  Iowa,  of  every 

in  America  are  clear. 
and  for  oUr  children 
Individual  liberty  and 
the  danfjers  of  eco- 
»e  dangers  of  Interna- 

iln  to  experience  the 
ire  of  the  1990'8  with 
S2-cent  wheat,  and 
step  a  stage  for  the 
foreclojmres. 
iln  the  long  lines  of 
to  the  relief  windows 
order. 

In  a  multlttide  of  busi- 

ketr     doors     dejectedly 

In  bankruptcy  court. 

int  never  again  to  see 

men  leave  our  farms 

ind  to  fall  before,  the 

war. 

^Jectlves  we  are  united 
It  when   we   come  to 
and  means  by  which 
united   objectives,   we 
lis.     We  also  note 
and  evasion     But  out 
constructively  carried 
a  whole.  I  am  confl- 
Ive  at  better  answer* 
9T  small  group  of  men 
ill     demonstrate    once 
repreaentattve  govern- 
that  I  Ulk  with  you 
ly  here   are  the   final 
some  at  my  thinking 
It  out  of  the  differing 
It  stimulate  a  fruit- 
It  course  for  America  to 
imedlatoly  ahead. 

now  reallase  that  we 
th  two  separate  sets  of 
llgn  and  the  other  do- 
lot  have  two  oonpart> 
the  one— cur  workl  re- 
>ther  our  Internal  eue- 
It  tbe  two  are  com- 
ooootltuto  one  inter- 
If  oayoaebad 
ewWdaly  bo  dia- 


aad  queo- 

lal  American  eoonomic 
lany  eouatrlee  of  many 
and  forme  of  govern - 
fiialtn  and  from  Bng- 
OaecbooloealUa's 
f 
oCdc 

too  «o  eoator  with  Uw 
Amerloa  and  note  the 
lysis    hereof    cuudi- 

at  horns  for 
It.  for  buildup 

future  poliey  dooi* 
I  believe  wo  88a 
other  If  we  sharpen  up 
lis  most  easily  undrr- 
eairemes  adx'omud  In 
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America  as  to  all  major  phases  of  our  Inter- 
related foreign  and  domestic  policy.  And 
with  reference  to  the  foreign  policy  phases 
In  particular,  one  extreme  of  policy  la  cur- 
rently advocated  with  greatest  attention  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  now  the  editor  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine.  The  other  extreme  is 
persistently  presented  most  powerfully  by 
Mr.  Robert  McCormick,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  One  is  a  Democrat,  the 
other  a  Republican.  I  refer  to  them  specifi- 
cally not  to  personally  attack  them,  for  they 
both  have  and  must  have  the  complete  right 
to  speak  and  publlah  their  views  and  I  give 
each  of  them  and  their  supporters  full 
credit  for  sincerity.  But  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider these  questions  of  vital  and  far-reach- 
ing Importance  we  must  clearly  characterize 
our  positions  in  a  manner  that  all  may 
understand. 

Thus,  at  this  early  stage  of  my  address.  I 
say  distinctly  and  definitely  that  I  reject  for 
America  both  the  Wallace  doctrine  and  the 
McCormick  doctrine.  I  -eject  both  extremes. 
As  I  see  it.  the  Wallace  doctrine  would 
make  of  America  a  nation  of  fellow  travelers 
going  down  the  wrong  road.  It  would  place 
America  hand  in  hand  with  those  elemenu 
in  Europe  who  would  decrease  individual 
economic  freedom  and  would  subsequently 
dim  other  human  liberties.  It  would  dissi- 
pate our  domestic  assets,  centralize  our  eco- 
nomic suthorlty  in  America,  and  bring  about 
lower  and  lower  production  at  home.  It 
would  repeat  the  errors  of  appeasement  of 
the  1930's.  It  would  discourage  in  other 
lands  the  stalwart  believers  In  true  liberty 
and  take  us  away  from  the  vigorous  and 
dynamic  quality  of  a  people's  capitalism. 
America  should  never  adopt  the  Wallace 
dcctrlne. 

The  McCormick  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  make  of  America  a  nation  of 
cold-hearted  misers  passing  by  on  the  other 
side.  It.  too.  In  Its  Isolstion.  would  lead  to 
tragic  results  for  our  country.  It  would 
make  us  hated  around  the  globe.  It  would 
set  the  world  against  us.  It  wotild  lead  us 
to  boom  and  to  bust  and  finally  to  a  de- 
fensive war.  It  would  make  us  a  temporary 
pleasure  ship  in  the  path  of  a  storm  of 
despair.  America  should  never  adopt  the 
McCormick  doctrine. 

There  is  a  natural  attempt  of  those  who 
follow  either  one  of  these  two  doctrines  to 
attempt^  throw  all  who  disagree  with  them 
over  In  the  extreme  opposite  camp  under  the 
opposing  bsnner.  But  it  is  tremendously 
important  that  we  realise  that  the  choice  is 
not  between  these  extremes. 

In  between  Is  a  very  broad  area  In  which 
I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  find  the  course 
of  a  strong  and  wise  and  humanitarian  world 
policy.  It  must  be  a  policy  that  seeks  peace 
and  plenty  and  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  We  must  become  a  nation  of 
oouragooua  pioneers  blazing  the  postwar 
world  trail  toward  peace  and  plenty  and  free- 
dom. We  must  recognize  that  theee  three- 
peace  and  plenty  and  freedom— are  Indl- 
vUlble. 

Tou  cannot  have  lasting  peace  If  you  have 
•bortages,  scarcities,  and  want.  Tou  cannot 
hare  lasting  peace  when  men  are  oppressed 
and  subjugated  and  enslaved. 

Tou  cannot  have  plenty  unless  you  hsve 
the  very  high  production  that  stems  from 
Individual  freedom— economic,  social,  and 
political— and  from  the  resourcefulness  that 
arises  with  pereonal  Initiative,  and  from 
broad  praetlooi  of  open  Uade. 

You  oaaaot  hate  plenty  when  your  to- 
sovrOM  and  your  production  are  dissipated 
by  war. 

And  equally,  you  cannot  hare  freedom- 
Individual  fredoaa— of  men  and  women— 
eoonomic.  social,  political,  and  rellgloue— 
unlaea  you  have  peace.  Tou  cannot  have 
individual  human  freedom  under  conditions 
of  war.  or  of  destitution,  or  of  want. 


Some  will  say  that  if  these  three  are  tied 
together  they  constitute  a  hopeless  circle  and 
progress  is  impoesible.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  repeat  the  Insidious  whispers 
that  war  is  Inevitable,  that  economic  crashes 
are  unavoidable.  They  are  the  distant  de- 
scendants of  those  who  said  in  1620  that  it 
was  Inevitable  that  the  good  ship  Mayflower 
would  never  get  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
They  are  the  remote  echoes  of  those  who  said 
In  1787  that  the  Thirteen  American  Col- 
onies would  never  succeed  as  a  United  States. 
They  are  the  disciples  of  gloom  who  are  pres- 
ent in  every  generation  and  who  always  mtist 
be  rebuked  If  there  is  to  be  progress  lu  hu- 
man welfare. 

These  three  goals,  far  from  being  a  hope- 
less circle,  present  the  necessity  and  oppor- 
tunity of  a  Joint  and  balanced  and 
constructive  movement,  admittedly  against 
great  obstacles,  for  a  measure  of  achieve- 
ment of  all  three. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  present  a  com- 
plete and  final  program  of  the  Immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  toward  these  three  goals, 
and  to  avoid  both  of  the  extremes.  The 
specifications  of  such  a  program,  which  our 
people  can  understand  and  will  support  in 
unity,  should  be  established  by  an  outstand- 
ing volunteer  commission  of  men,  represent- 
ing both  political  parties,  and  including 
leaders  of  business  and  labor  and  agricul- 
ture and  education  and  science,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Joining  together  in  extensive  discussion 
and  analysis. 

Above  all  our  entire  approach  to  the  world- 
wide and  domestic  situation  now  after  tlie 
war  must  be  constructive  and  not  negative. 
We  must  seek  to  build  up  and  not  merely 
to  block  or  contain  or  oppose.  We  must 
also  think  In  big  terms  for  the  winning 
of  this  postwar  struggle  for  peace  and  plenty 
and  freedom,  in  terms  just  as  big  as  those 
In  which  we  thought  when  we  faced  the 
task  of  winning  a  world  war  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  two  great  oceans. 

I  believe  that  for  the  next  10  years  we 
should  devote  10  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional production  of  goods  and  food  (not  of 
otir  gross  national  product)  to  building  for 
world-wide  peace  and  plenty  and  freedom. 
It  should  not  l>e  a  sharpster  lending  pro- 
gram. It  should  not  be  a  light-headed,  give- 
away program.  It  should  be  a  practical, 
sound,  long-vlsloned,  businesslike  approach 
to  the  situation  that  exists  in  the  world 
today,  and  to  what  we  can  foresee  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  should  request  the  views  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  of  the  United  Nations  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  this 
production  and  should  welcome  their  con- 
tinuing advice.  But  we  must  ourselves,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  actually  administer  the 
program  and  control  the  rate  and  type  of 
production  supplied,  so  as  to  safeguard 
against  inflationary  effects  at  home  or  di- 
version from  our  purposes  abroad. 

We  should  also  require  that  each  govern- 
ment that  Joins  with  us  gives  steady  and  un- 
wavering support  to  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganmtion  and  lU  high  obJecUves. 

This  production  should  not  be  scattered, 
or  in  flu  and  staru  and  hand-ouu  to  thoae 
who  cry  "wolf"  or  "Communist"  the  loudest. 
It  should  be  based  on  a  careful,  world-wide 
evaluation  of  the  best  long-term  basU  on 
which  we  can  rebuild  afUr  the  war.  We 
should  not  expect  repayoMnt  in  dollars  or  ta 
manufactured  goods,  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  cannot  repay  \n  oltber  one  of  them, 
and  we  do  not  need  either  one  of  them. 

We  should  expect  repaymenu  of  the  kinds 
and  types  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  and  that  we  need.  Wo  should 
expect  long-term  agreements  for  the  fair 
aooeaa  to  raw  materlaU  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  a  current  arallablUty  of  major 
quantities  of  thooe  minerals  and  other  raw 
materials  so  that  we  do  not  further  dissipate 


oiir  own  natural  resources  in  this  tremendous 
productive  effort. 

We  should  expect  agreements  that  the  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  work  will  not  move 
farther  away  from  individual  economic  free- 
dom and  will  not  go  down  the  sad  trail  of  in- 
creasing nationalization  or  socialization  or 
government  ownership,  which  would  result 
In  lower  production  for  them,  would  negative 
the  constructive  efforts  we  are  making,  and 
would  make  more  difficult  otir  own  free  eco- 
nomic future. 

We  should  expect  that  our  governmental 
representatives,  our  private  citizens,  and  otir 
press  and  radio  without  censorship,  should 
be  able  to  visit  any  area  that  Is  participating 
in  our  production  for  peace  program. 

We  should  expect  that  they  will  not  dis- 
criminate in  any  way  against  ovtr  citizens 
and  that  they  will  not  tax  our  private  capital 
at  a  rate  discriminatory  in  comparison  to  do- 
mestic capital  and  will  not  expropriate  with- 
out Jtist  compensation. 

*We  should  expect  that  others  In  the  pro- 
gram will  not  indulge  in  a  practice  of  exploi- 
tation of  dependent  peoples  that  would  run 
directly  contra  to  otir  basic  long-term  ob- 
jectives. 

We  will  also  need  to  develop  a  code  of  the 
standard  of  conduct  for  our  own  private  cap- 
ital when  it  is  Invested  abroad,  based  upon 
the  best  records  of  American  capital  in  past 
years.  We  must  not  follow  the  pattern  of 
some  of  the  old  Instances  of  grasping  Im- 
perialism. 

We  must  likewise  make  It  clear  that  we  do 
approve  of  tbe  correction  of  the  evils  in  a 
free  economy  and  in  private  capitalism,  of 
tbe  initiation  of  land  reforms  where  there 
are  great  concentrations  of  land,  of  restric- 
tions against  monopolies  and  trusts  and 
cartels,  of  mlnlmtim  wages  for  workers,  of 
the  rights  of  free  workmen,  and  of  the  de- 
centralization of  power  both  private  and 
governmental.  We  must  also  emphasize  the 
need  of  stability  in  representative  party 
government  and  of  serious  weakness  of  the 
fragmentation  of  political  action  in  multi- 
ple parties  with  a  government  that  pre- 
cariously perches  for  Its  continuity  on  the 
day-to-day  whim  of  a  number  of  small 
minority    groups. 

We  must  not  impose  our  programs  upon 
others;  it  must  not  be  what  we  say  should 
be  done  but  what  both  agree  is  for  the  sound 
economic  future  of  their  countries,  and  ours, 
and  the  world. 

Such  a  program  should  not  Include  under 
any  circumstances  arms  or  mvmltlons  for 
others.  Any  exceptional  Instances,  and  they 
should  be  rare,  of  limited  supply  of  mini- 
mum arms  for  stability  of  other  nationa. 
should  be  separately  considered  irlth  com- 
plete individual  debate  In  Congress  and 
should  not  be  Injected  Into  the  production - 
for-peace  program. 

Such  a  program  shotild  not  be  directed 
against  anyone.  Its  whole  emphasis  should 
be  positive  and  affirmative  with  the  objec- 
tives of  progress  of  all  mankind  and  of  our 
own  future  peace  and  prosperity. 

Coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  mod- 
em American  defense  force,  and  with  sound 
domestic  measures.  Including  a  new  national 
labor  policy,  economy  In  the  domestic  activi- 
ties of  government  and  encouragement  to 
amaU  new  bustneas  at  home,  we  can  well  af- 
ford such  a  program.  In  fact  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  engage  In  such  a  program. 

Properly  carried  out  It  would  be  one  oC 
the  greatect  alngle  assurances  against  de- 
pression or  economic  crises  tn  America. 
Properly  carried  out  It  woUld  be  one  of  the 
greateet  aafeguarda  against  a  dooooadlag 
spiral  of  regimented  oeonomy,  lower  pro- 
duction, want  and  mlssry  and  suffering 
around  the  globe. 

It  muat  have  Its  priority  list  of  projects 
carefully  worked  out.  I  beUevo  that  No.  1 
on  thst  priority  list  would  need  to  be  the 
redevelopment  of  the  Ruhr  area  In  Oermaay 
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HON.  FRANKLIN  J.  MALONEY 

or  monntAMU 

Dl  THB  MOUnS  or  RBnOMBNTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  26.  1947 

Mr.  MALONEY.    Mr.  Bpeftker.  for  the] 

few  months  that  I  was  prlvlieired  to  kn<nr| 
the  HonomWe  Ptra  BiUDi.rT.  as  one 
his  committee  members.  I  came  in  i 
most  dally  contact  with  him  and  sooftj 
learned  that  he  had  all  the  qualities  of 
great  chainnaa.     His  intimate  kn( 

of  the  committees  prt>blem-  ai 
peared  limitless.  His  entire  life  v^  a  d« 
voted  to  the  United  Strtes  merchant  ma^ 
line,  and  his  great  desire  was  to  we 
merchant  marine  second  to  none, 
spite  kA  the  long  hours  spent  in  the  com« 
mittee  work,  he  wa.s  atwairs  wllUns 
spaak  on  merchant-martaM  subjects 
any  function.  He  supported  his  vl« 
courageotmly  and  with  true  sincerity,  an^ 
all  shipping  men  with  whom  he  came  " 
contact  held  him  in  the  highest  estct t. 
His  entire  committee  was  devottU 
him  and  was  Impre.Nsed  with  his  fj 
ness.  He  wts  more  than  a  chairman 
a  committee:  he  was  reall>  a  friend 
each  member.  He  was  ready  to  listen 
suggestions  and  often  encouraged 
members  to  follow  through  with 
.suggestions.  „.* 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
feelings  on  the  patting  of  this  real  f nem 
and  I  shall  eter  cherish  the  memo 
my  hoppy  associations  with  him. 
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Tuesday.  May  27,  1947 

Mr  POAOE.    Mr  Speaker,  by  str 
coincidence  Just  at  the  time  the  C< 
gress   t)egan   the    consideration   of 
Agriculture  appropriations  bill  there 
peared  a  series  of  articles  and  pictures 
over  the  country  condemning  the  petal 
disposal  proftram.    This  publicity  was 
presented  as  to  glye  the  very  deflni 
impression  that  farmen  were  chi 
consumers  imfair  prices  and  that 
Elepartment  of  Agriculture  was  connli 
ing  with  farmers  to  keep  needed  f( 
away  from  hungry  people.    These 
pUcaUons  simply  are  not  true.    The  f  i 
are  that  the  American  people  at  the 
glnnlnc  of  1947  spent  only  19  per 
of  their  Income  for  food,  whereas 
years  ago  they  spent  50  percent  nrw 
of  their  Income  for  the  same  food 
facts  are  that  these  potatoes  are  avi 
aide  to  any  charity  or  relief  orgi 
tion — absolutely  free. 

The  facts  are  that  AoMileui  fi 
are  mpplylnff  more  food  far 
urban  dwellers.  In  return  for  less 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  urban 
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Despite  lowered  production  goals  for 
1946,  a  combination  of  many  factors — 
the  use  of  better  seed,  the  emplosmient 
of  new  and  Improved  insecticides,  and 
ideal  growing  conditions  throughout  the 
Nation — produced  a  record  potato  crop 
of  nearly  475,000.000  bushels.  This  was 
estimated  to  be  from  nearly  ninety  to 
one  hundred  million  bushels  in  excess 
of  the  378.000.000-bushel  production  goal 
and  50.000.000  bushels  above  the  large 
1945  output  of  425,000,000  bushels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recog- 
nized early  in  the  year  that  a  bumper 
crop  would  be  harvested  and  made  Im- 
mediate preparations  to  assist  all 
branches  of  the  distributive  food  trades 
in  moving  these  potatoes  through  normal 
channels  of  distribution  into  human  con- 
sumption. Prom  the  outset  of  the  proD- 
lem  in  1946.  the  Department  cooperated 
fully  with  the  food  industry  in  moving 
potatoes.  This  industry-Government 
cooperation  is  estimated  to  have  resulted 
In  a  substantial  increase  in  consumption 
of  potatoes  during  at  least  part  of  the 
year. 

But  as  the  potato  harvest  progressed 
northward  from  the  early  producing 
Southern  States.  It  became  Impossible 
for  normal  food-distribution  channels  to 
handle  the  enormous  potato  supplies. 
The  Department  followed  an  aggressive 
and  continuing  program  of  moving  po- 
tatoes Into  its  school-lunch  program  and 
to  charitable  institutions.  To  these  out- 
lets potatoes  were  furnished  free,  as  in 
past  years.  During  the  last  year,  nearly 
3.000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  so 
utilized. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  get  these 
potatoes  to  hungry  people  abroad.  They 
were  offered  at  nearly  token  prices — 
as  low  as  4  cents  per  100  pounds— for  re- 
lief feeding  abroad.  In  addition,  a  sub- 
sidy program  was  set  up  under  which 
private  exporters  were  able  to  send  po- 
tatoes to  South  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  other  countries.  By 
May  of  1947  about  10.500.000  bushels — 
which  was  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  surplus — had  been  exported  to 
points  as  widely  separated  as  Italy  and 
Korea.  Germany,  and  China. 

When  outlets  to  human  consumption 
became  clogged,  the  Department  pressed 
a  program  of  diverting  surplus  potatoes 
to  livestock  feed,  so  that  the  potatoes 
would  eventually  take  their  place  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  milk  in  the  human 
diet.  Potatoes  for  use  as  livestock  feed, 
for  feeding  dairy  cattle,  and  for  fatten- 
ing beef  cattle  and  hogs  were  made  avail- 
able at  prices  that  ranged  from  20  cents 
per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  at  country 
shipping  points  to  a  penny  a  hundred- 
weight. Through  this  program  the  De- 
partment moved  approximately  11,000,- 
000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  Department,  in  its  efforts  to  find 
a  practical  utilization  for  the  potatoes, 
also  made  another  estimated  10,500.000 
bushels  available  to  starch  mills  manu- 
facturing starch  for  use  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  greatest  diversion  of  potatoes  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  completely 
wasted  was  to  the  distillers  of  beverage 
and  industrial  alcohol.  Into  these  out- 
lets the  Department  moved  around  30,- 
000.000  bushels  of  potatoes. 


Thus,  by  exploiting  diversion  outlets 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  find  effective  use  for 
nearly  65.000,000  bushels  of  the  approxi* 
mately  ninety-to-one-hundred-million- 
bushel  surplus. 

The  Department  believes,  according  to 
preliminary  figures,  that  in  the  course 
of  handling  this  all-time  record  crop 
of  potatoes  there  was  a  resulting  waste 
of  something  like  22,000.000  bushels. 
Roughly,  this  is  about  what  Department 
officials  had  estimated  earlier  as  a  prob- 
able figure  on  waste  and  shrinkage.  In 
view  of  the  size  of  the  crop,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  no  practical  use  could  be 
found  for  some  20  percent  of  the  surplus 
potatoes.  Every  effort  was  made,  how- 
ever, to  keep  this  waste  and  shrinkage  to 
a  minimum  and  to  confine  it  to  low-grade 
and  inferior-quality  potatoes,  which  cus- 
tomarily would  encounter  difficulties  in 
finding  a  market. 

The  over-all  cost  to  the  Government 
under  the  mandatory  support  program 
has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  the  Department  will  recover 
about  $20,000,000,  leaving  a  net  cost  to 
the  Government  of  approximately  $80.- 
000,000. 

Recognizing  that  a  combination  of  bet- 
ter cultural  practices  and  a  pronounced 
shift  of  potato  acreage  from  low-  to 
high-producing  areas  promisee  con- 
tinued high  yields  per  acre,  the  Depart- 
ment tightened  its  potato  program  for 
1947. 

The  program  called  for  a  reduction  in 
national  acreage  from  2.669,800  to  2,- 
517,000  acres  and  set  up  acreage  quotas 
within  which  potato  growers  must  re- 
main in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price 
support.  This  was  done  after  a  study  of 
data  that  revealed  yields  per  acre  has 
been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
had  been  earlier  estimated — at  a  time 
when  potato  acreage  has  been  declining 
nationally.  The  1947  goal  in  produc- 
tion is  375,000,000  bushels. 

Another  significant  factor  is  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  potatoes  has  been 
declining  as  national  food  habits  turned 
from  heavy  breakfasts  and  the  potato  at 
other  meals  competed  with  other  vege- 
tables readily  made  available  both 
through  better  transportation  facilities 
and  the  avenue  of  processed  foods. 

The  1947  poUto  price-support  pro- 
gram emphasizes  further  that  removal 
of  potatoes  from  food  channels  will  be 
limited  Insofar  as  possible  to  the  lower- 
grade  and  Inferior  quality  potatoes 
which  growers  have  historically  foimd 
difficulty  in  marketing.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  Government  purchase  of 
lower  grades,  and  through  marketing 
agreements  and  orders,  and  will  result 
in  the  consumer  obtaining  better  quality 
potatoes. 

As  distribution  In  commercial  chan- 
nels falls  to  handle  all  marketable  po- 
tatoes, the  Department  will  continue, 
under  the  1947  program,  to  make  avail- 
able for  school  limch,  for  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  all  the  po- 
tatoes these  outlets  can  handle.  These 
potatoes  will  be  furnished  free. 

Export  operations  will  also  continue 
to  the  extent  that  supplies  warrant  such 
operations,  as  will  diversion  to  stock-feed 
and  manufacturing  plants. 


Farmers  generally  seem  to  be  stasdng 
within  their  1947  acreage  goals,  accord- 
ing to  reports  up  to  this  time.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  may  be,  however, 
some  local  surpluses  in  the  early  and  in- 
termediate potato-producing  areas,  due 
to  adverse  spring  weather.  Because  of 
delaying  weather,  potato  harvests  in 
these  areas  may  tend  to  "bunch  up"  and 
overlap  this  year,  instead  of  coming  on 
in  an  orderly  area-by-area  manner. 

One  such  circumstance  has  been  en- 
countered this  month  In  Alabama. 
There  a  supply  of  about  28,500  bushels 
of  early  potatoes  beyond  usual  needs 
developed.  Of  this  amount,  21.000 
bushels  were  distributed  to  school  lunch 
and  institutions.  For  the  others,  No.  2 
and  B  grade  potatoes,  every  avenue  of 
possible  practical  use  was  explored.  It 
was  determined  that  there  were  no  de- 
hydration facilities  available  and  that 
farmers  with  good  pasture  did  not  wish 
to  experiment  with  feeding  these  pota- 
toes to  their  livestock.  The  potatoes  are 
thin-skinned  and  of  such  high  water 
content  that  export  was  not  feasible. 
Freight  charges  precluded  sending  these 
potatoes  north  for  use  in  starch  plants. 
Alcohol  plants  were  not  interested  in  so 
small  an  amount  of  potatoes — their  use 
of  potatoes  is  predicated  upon  a  continu- 
ing supply. 

All  avenues  of  practical  disposition 
having  been  explored  and  no  practical 
use  being  found  for  the  7.500  bushels  of 
potatoes  remaining,  there  was  no  re- 
course but  to  dump  them.  This  ulti- 
mate, and  seemingly  wasteful,  disposition 
of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  local  sur- 
plus of  Alabama  potatoes  is  a  practice 
historically  followed  by  all  potato  pro- 
ducers. When  the  producer  finds  his 
market  glutted,  he  ordinarily  brings  to 
market  his  best  potatoes  and  abandons 
the  lower  grades,  frequently  leaving 
them  in  the  ground  to  save  the  labor 
cost. 

In  other  areas,  as  in  Alabama,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  1947  crop  pota- 
toes into  human  consumption.  Ftrtlow- 
ing  that,  every  avenue  through  which 
the  potatoes  may  be  put  to  some  practi- 
cal use,  for  stock  feed  or  manufactured 
products,  will  be  explored  before  a  sin- 
gle bushel  of  potatoes  is  dumped.  The 
only  potatoes  that  will  be  so  disposed  of, 
if  that  is  the  only  recourse,  will  be  pota- 
toes of  low  grade  and  inferior  quality 
which  would  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
food  channels. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  hold  the  farmers'  price  up  to  a 
fair  level  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
consumer  buy  his  potatoes  at  less  than 
cost,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
suggest  any  way  of  doing  this  except  for 
the  Government  to  take  all  the  loss — ^in 
other  words,  for  the  Government  to  sub- 
sidize the  consumers.  Actually  the  con- 
sumer is  today  getting  his  potatoes  for 
less  than  parity— the  support  price  is 
only  90  percent  of  what  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  fair  price.  Surely,  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  the  Government 
should  subsidize  the  price  to  a  lower 
level,  or  that  the  consumer  Is  entitled  to 
get  his  food  at  less  than  90  percent  of  a 
fair  price.  But  that  is  what  would  re- 
sult if  the  price  of  potatoes  were  allowed 
to  fall,  and,  of  course,  everyone  knows 
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that  Without  a  further  subsidy  which 
thl«  Ct  ngress  Is  not  golnj  to  pay.  that  la 
vould   happen    If    these   surplus 
were  put  into  the  channels  of 

All  1  wrmers  ask  Is  a  Mvlnf  wage.    This 
procram  fives  him  90  percent  of  a  liv- 
wige.    Even  the  most  violent  anti- 
labor  1  lartteans  admit  that  a  man  has  a 
rlfht  tto  quit  work  when  he  does  not  fet 
a  livlii  wage.    The  farmer  has  already 
perfor  ned  his  labor.    Now.  If  his  prod- 
uct Is  lot  sold  It  has  the  same  effect  on 
our  ec  momy  as  does  the  refusal  of  the 
mlnen '  union  to  dig  coal,  or  the  refusal 
of  the  automobile  workers  to  make  »uto- 
BObile  ?.    None  of  us  like  strikes,  but  who 
would  criticize  If  workers  struck  for  the 
minimum  wage  fixed   by   law.     These 
potatc  farmers  are  now  only  getting  90 
percett  of  the  living  price  of  fanners* 
minlnr  um  wage  fixed  by  the  same  Oov- 
emmtnt. 

By  ill  means.  let  us  try  to  work  out  a 
bettei  plan  for  handling  farm  surpluses, 
but  u  lUl  we  do  let  us  at  least  (farry  out 
the  promises  Congress  made  when  we 
passei  the  Steagall  amendment.  Let  us 
nake  good  our  word,  the  word  of  our 
Oovei  Tunent.  Let  us  stop  this  weasel 
talk  ( very  time  It  comes  to  carrying  out 
our  promises  to  support  farm  prices.  If 
you  c  0  not  like  the  way  the  Department 
is  stt  >portinK  prices,  change  the  law— 
t  rote  the  law  under  which  the  De- 
pttriitent  acts  and  you  prescribed  the 
iiMihMl  of  supporting  prices.  I  do  not 
how  you  do  it — but  I  do  want  it 
I  do  not  have  a  bushel  of  pota- 

I  irown  for  marketing  in  my  district, 

but  t  le  whole  question  of  the  good  faith 
of  oi  r  Oovernment  to  at  stake :  and  as 
for  t  M>se  who  say  that  the  Department 
shou  d  use  these  potatoes  for  various 
purp  «es.  the  opportunity  is  yours.  IX 
yon  I  eaily  believe  that  somebody  can  use 
then ,  why  do  you  not  try?  I  repeat  the 
off«r4-$ft  per  carload  for  industrial 
puru 

I  ^  tHild  Uke  to  respectfully 
we  a  ouki  say  in  Texas.  "Put  up  or  ihut 
up." 


care 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Kvw  Toax 
THX  HOtraX  OP  RSPBBBKNTATIW 

Tnetdau.  Maw  27. 1947 

REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
receiving  telegrams  from  dairymen 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  calling  attention  to  the  low 
prlc  t  they  are  receiving  for  milk  and  the 
higfc  price  of  feed  for  the  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vast  vohnne  of 
gral  1  which  has  already  been  shipped  to 
fore  in  countries  and  the  vohime  to  be 
aDo  ated  for  export  Is  causing  food  for 
bot)  cattle  and  humans  to  be  redxioed  to 
the  danger  point.  The  high  price  paid 
by  tfw  Government  for  wheat  became  so 


scandalously  high  that  the  Govemi 
shifted  to  the  purchased  of  flour  to 
vert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
price  paid  for  wheat.  ^. , 

There  are  more  cattle  on  the  hooTi 
Prance  now  than  before  the  war.    Itj 
not  to  the  hungry  or  starving  to  wl 
much  of  our  grain  goes,  but  rather 
feed  foreign  livestock  and  to  supply  ' 
black   markets   abroad.    Much   of 
food  shipped  supposedly  to  feed  the 
vlllan  population  overseas  goes  to  fat 
large  foreign  standing  armies. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  t! 

who  represent  the  United  States  to 

thought  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  p< 

It  is  high  time  to  take  an  Inventoi 

our  own  stock  of  foods,  actual  and 

tentlal.  before  making  wild  and  reel 

commitments  to  foreign  countri**^. 

was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the 

ministration  was  selling  powdered 

at  130  a  carload  for  fertilizer.    Now. 

year's  crop  of  potatoes  has  been 

stroyed.  and  the  early  potato  crop 

so  far  this  year  in  the  deep  Soi 

being  put  to  the  torch  by  Govert 

agents.    I  shall  not  be  surprispd  if 

Agriculture  Department  should  decl " 

burn  this  year's  crop  of  grain   in 

field. 

I  am  Inserting,  under  leave  to 
my  remarks,  the  volume  of  grain 
ments  abroad. 

These   figures   Include   shipmtnl 
Europe.  Latin-American  countrle^, 
the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the 
theater: 

Prom  July  1.  1946.  through  A| 
ld47— in  long  tons.  2,240  pounds: 
1.5«6.000;  wheat  grain.  4.648.000; 
flour,  in  terms  of  grain,  3.762.000; 
products,  in  terms  of  grain,  178.000; 
grain.  242,000;  oat  milled,  in  ten 
grain,    47.000;     barley    grain,     1S6J 
barley  malt.  70.000;  grain  sorghums.J 
000:  rye.  ft.OOO:  total.  10.943  000. 
milled  in  bond  in  the  United  SUtes 
Canadian    wheat.     155.000     long 
Grand  toUl.  11.098.000. 

Above     are     actual     export 
through  April  30.  1947. 

Tbtal  allocations  for  the  12-montl 
riod  starting  July  1,  1946.  through 
SO,   1947,  Including  everything   s| 
plus  allocations  to  July  1. 1947— th< 
constantly  changing,  but  present 
templated  figures  follow :  Wheat  as 
5.315.000  long  tons;   flour.  In  tei 
grain.    5.380.000;    com.    Includes 
products,  3.038.000;  oats.  346.000; 
349.000;   grain  sorghums.   434.000;. 
5.000.    Total,  14.867.000. 

Grain    exports    from    July    1. 
through   April   30,    1947.   for   Eurc 
countries,  including  occupied  zoi 
Germany,  in  terms  of  long  ton.s : 
3.091.000;  flour.  2.076.000;  com.  1. 
com  grits  and  meal.  100.000;  oats. 
000:  oatmeal  12.000;  barley.  30.000; 
2.000:  grain  sorghums.  18.000;  rye. 
Total.  6.792.000.   Canadian  flour 
bond.  7.CO0.    Grand  total.  6.799,000. 

Through  June  90. 1947:  Wheat. 
000;  flour,  3.258.000:  com.  2.41S.00t:] 
368.000:  barley.  117.000:  grain  soi 
18  000:  rye.  5.000    ToUl.  9.714  OCO. 
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IT.      Mr.      Speaker. 

les   of   160.000.000   of 

may   turn   upon  the 

leneva   International 

[  a  news  black-out  has 

on  the  deliberation 
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lamed  columnist  and 
^entator,  Mr.  George 
accurate  observer  of 
sveal  the  sordid  story, 
people  may  know 
7.  their  rights  can  be 
offer  for  inclusion  In 
Record  two  of  his 
I.  both  of  which  will  be 
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Is  to  protective  aecretlve- 
powera  are  not  coupled 
le  ultimate  authority  Is 
In  Washington.  London. 

b««n  placed  on  the  praas 
ndrcamad  o(  at  the  San 
ice.  at  which  the  United 
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eiclualon  auch  as  former 

Byrnes,  or  Senator  Van- 

Connally  never  sought 

at  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 

brk. 


passs  MOT  SOLI  vicnM 

But  the  preaa  la  not  the  sole  victim  of  ths 
bureaucratic  negotiations  under  way  here 
which  will  affect  American  invested  capital 
perhaps  for  years  to  come. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Issues  at  stake,  many  representatives  of 
American  Industry  have  come  to  Geneva. 
They  have  been  denied  all  offlcial  or  unoffl- 
clal  contacts  with  the  conference. 

Their  presence  In  Geneva  is  not  ofllclaliy 
admitted,  the  ofllctal  public  relations  repre- 
aentatlvea  of  the  ITnited  Nations,  under 
which  all  the  negotiations  here  are  proceed- 
ing, are  not  allowed  to  Inform  the  press  who 
these  representatives  of  business  and  indus- 
try are. 

raOM  TTNITEO  STATES  CONTKOL 

The  tariff-making  power  lodged  by  the 
American  Constitution  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  delegated  by  Congress 
to  the  President,  has  passed  from  American 
control  into  the  hands  of  an  international 
organization. 

No  information  Is  available  as  to  the  com- 
modities upon  which  further  American  tariff 
concesalons  are  to  be  made,  ana  wnich  are 
now  under  consideration. 

The  naive  explanation  is  that  to  make  this 
knowledge  public  would  be  to  bring  pressure 
groups  to  taiear  upon  the  deliberations. 

In  other  worda.  publicity  would  enable 
Industries  that  may  be  adversely  affected, 
or  even  ruined,  to  defend  and  protect  them- 
selves before  the  deed  is  accomplished. 

When  Congress  unwisely  delegated  the 
tariff-making  power  to  the  President,  It  had 
no  such  black-out  as  this  In  mind. 


The  PoLrriCAju  Paraob 
(By  George  Roth  well  Brown) 

Gekeva.  May  22.— The  ground  work  has 
been  laid  at  La^  Success  for  a  World  Con- 
gress en  the  Freedom  of  the  Press^  with 
Geneva  or  Prague  among  the  cities  sug- 
gested as  the  place  of  the  meeting. 

It  would  be  interesting  indeed  if  such  a 
conference  were  to  be  held  in  Geneva  at  this 
time,  for  it  would  counter  a  restriction  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  through  the  sup- 
pression of  news  at  the  source  that  threatens 
to  wreck  the  Inter»ational  Trade  Confer- 
ference  unless  the  censorship  Is  lifted. 

Even  the  drastic  restrictions  upon  access 
to  news  sources  cannot  survive  the  inevitable 
claah  of  national  Interests  that  will  become 
more  and  more  acute  as  the  tariff  discus- 
sions reach  the  bargaining  state.  Disagree- 
ments will  find  their  way  into  the  press,  per- 
haps with  disastrous  consequences  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  adherence  here 
In  Geneva,  the  European  capital  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  splendid,  if  as  yet 
academic,  principcds  enunciated  at  Lake 
Success. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  wool 
crisis  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
British  Dominions,  which  all  but  wrecked 
the  international  conference  and  might  do 
so  yet.  broke  down  the  barriers  of  censor- 
ship as  soon  as  it  became  advantageous  to 
one  party  in  the  dispute  to  take  its  case 
to  the  public  of  Its  own  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  in  Washing- 
ton, imposing  a  50-percent  Import  fee  on 
foreign  wool,  would  have  caused  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  to  bolt  the 
conference  but  for  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing by  the  Dominions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's acute  position  and  their  desire  not  to 
catise  embarrassment  to  the  government  at 
London. 

Failure  of  the  State  Department  experts 
In  Geneva  to  understand  that  this  was  a 
Trimtian  administration  bill,  and  attempts 
to  bottle  up  the  facts,  must  have  caused  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  State  Clayton  extreme 
embarraasmen  t. 

British  delegates  here,  falling  to  appreciate 
fully  that  President  Truman  is  obliged  to 
work  with  a  Republican  Congress  elected  in 
November  in  a  revolt  against  New  Deal  poli- 
cies, of  which  the  Hull-Roosevelt  reciprocal 
tariff  policy  is  an  important  one,  have  been 
Inclined  privately  to  accvise  the  United 
States  of  bad  faith. 

This,  of  course,  is  iu>t  the  case  at  all.  The 
British  are  asking  not  only  for  the  defeat 
of  elimination  of  the  proposed  50-percent 
import  fee  on  wool  but  for  a  50-percent  cut 
in  the  existing  wool  tariff  of  34  centa  per 
pound.  They  will  compromise,  according  to 
present  indications,  on  the  elimination  of  the 
fee  and  the  acceptance  of  a  lesser  reduction 
in  the  Uriff. 

The  fate  of  the  conference  depends  on  a 
compromise  of  substantial  character,  with- 
out which  the  Dominions  wUl  not  abandon 
the  Empire  preference  system,  and  the  pro- 
posed international  trade  organization,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  Triiman  economic  policy, 
cannot  be  established  outside  the  Empire 
preference  system. 

The  situation  is  delicate  and  demands  :>pen 
covenants  of  world  trade  openly  arrived  at. 


The  Tmtfa  and  America 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Truth  and 
America"  taken  from  my  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Missoulian,  of 
Thursday.  May  22,  1947. 

As  you  know  the  State  Department 
information  program  has  been  imani- 
mously  reported  out  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  from  which 
body  I  think  a  favorable  report  will  be 
forthcoming  soon.  It  is  well  to  realize 
that  this  information  program  is  tre- 
mendoiLsIy  important  at  the  present  time 
in  conveying  to  the  people  of  all  the 
world  just  what  America  is — not  in  the 
form  of  distorted  propaganda  but  in  the 
form  of  truth,  l>ecause  truth  is  the  best 
propaganda. 

I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  commend 
to  the  House  the  fine  work  by  and  large 
which  has  been  done  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  William  Benton,  in 
carrying  out  this  program  imder  the 
most  difficult  circumstances.  I  feel  that 
the  importance  of  this  project  cannot 
be  overestimated  and  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  when  the  measure  is 
brought  before  this  body,  in  the  very  near 
futiu-e.  we  will  give  it  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  TitrrH  un  amesica 

The  State  Department's  war-bom  infor- 
mation program,  intended  to  convey  the  facts 
about  American  plan  and  purpose  of  all  other 
nations,  should  be  retained  as  a  part  of  our 
national  defense   and   of   our  campaign  to 


protect  ourselves — and  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world — from  the  plague  of  communism. 
We  can  think  of  no  more  effective  way  to 
meet  the  "red"  infiltration  that  threatens 
every  country  in  the  world  not  already  in 
the  Communist  sphere,  of  no  better  means 
by  which  to  bring  understanding  of  America's 
benevolent  purposes,  to  make  clear  our  lack 
of  imperialistic  desire,  to  outline  vividly  oxir 
passion  for  peace.  Call  it  propaganda  if  you 
will,  it  still  is  good  for  America  and  for  all 
of  the  world. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  argued  cogently 
for  continuing  the  program  when  he  told 
Members  of  Congress  that  American  alms  are 
misrepresented  "to  a  tremendotis  degree"  in 
some  foreign  countries  and  that  this  Nation 
"must  devise  some  method  of  spreading  the 
truth.  No  Nation  has  been  more  generous 
than  the  United  States  and  yet  I  rather  be- 
lieve that  no  nation  has  received  less  credit 
for  that  generosity.  As  long  as  propaganda 
is  engaged  in  by  other  coimtrles,  we  must 
take  some  action." 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  director  of  the  program,  also  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  State  Department  Intends  to  "mirror" 
American  life  to  the  world  rather  than  to 
present  a  "showcase."  "Mirror,"  he  ex- 
plained, "is  presenting  an  actual  picture  of 
life  in  this  country,  while  'showcase'  is  turn- 
ing out  onesided  and  strictly  favorabls  types 
of  information."  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  be  honestly  frank,  in  the 
logical  belief  that  such  procedure  would  win 
in  the  long  run  over  the  "showcase"  style  of 
Russia. 

General  Elsenhower,  Chief  of  Staff,  also  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  plan  to  bring 
Information  at>out  America  to  all  of  the  world 
and  thus  foster  general  understanding  of 
American  democracy.  And  General  Elsen- 
hower also  is  for  an  utterly  honest  program, 
to  be  based  "on  truth  and  only  truth,  because 
anything  else  will  recoil  and  bring  defeat." 

The  Bible  says,  "The  truth  shall  make  you 
free."  In  a  new  application  It  might  aave 
the  world  from  itself. 


Air  Power  m  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OP  SOtJTH  CAXOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  27  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  an  article  entitled  "Navy  Mak<- 
ing  Radical  Changes  by  Conversion  to 
Air  Power,"  by  Ansel  E.  Talbert,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  April  27,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

Navt  MAKnro  Radical  Chamges  bt  Comtbb- 
sioif  TO  Ant  Powxa — Battleship  Aomibal 
Admits  Fleet  Now  Exists  Only  To  Suppoet 
Aviation;  All  New  Plane  Designs  Call  poe 
Peofdlsion  bt  Jet  en  Rocket  ENonrBB 

(By  Ansel  B.  Talbert) 

NoBPOLK,  Va.,  ^ril  26. — The  most  radical 
step  in  American  naval  affairs  since  the  days 
of  Jc^n  Paul  Jones  is  under  way  today.  This 
is  the  conversion  to  an  air  Navy  employing 
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It  Ml  Peiuacola,  Fla.:  "The 
Wavy  U  air  power  ' 
■MO  recall  that  evan  tha  laat  yaar  of 
MW  Um  KaTy  attala  tlM  lUtua  of  a 
font  at  aaa  through  ttoa  operation 
Bumbera  of  (aat  carrtara  and  thair 
A  few  daya  ^o  John  M.  Brown. 
_.  aacrctATj  of  lh«  Hmry  for  Air.  waa 
(HM  at  tha  NaTT'a  oauat  tamotia  battla- 
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MaY7  doaant  asiat  M«  for  iuppwi.  «< 

V#-Uicfa   guns   o(   hatttnhlpa.   tovt   «o 

aviation.     Wa  aU   raallw   that   the 

raat  ol  «■  are  In  aCaet  backlnc  up  th«  Navy 
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United  States  IfaTal  Academy  In  An- 

U  maklnc  it  maiMlatary  that 

nldshtpman  before  graduation  be  com- 

UMloctrtnated  in  aU  aapects  of  naval 

Adm.  Tamti  L.  Holloway.  Jr.. 

Sbpartatcndent.  rwraalad     When  appco- 

ai«  avaUabU.  tha  lUvy  plana  to 

„.  an  air  tralnlnf  baaa  at  Sandy  Folnt 

will  be  au  Intagral  part  of  the  Acad- 
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Mw  naval  plana  daal^na  h*ve  bean  latd 
^Ince  the  and  of  World  War  n  which 
call  foe  either  Jet  or  rocket  poarar 
It  waa  learoad  iMra.    Tha  Navy's  n«w 
O^Mt  SkyMraak.  a  acarlct  )ai-pro- 
w^fc  palWkad  to  minor -like  — nrwh- 
:ar  A%hU  In  tha  tranaanolc  region  of 
710  mllaa  an  houra.  ia  about  to  be- 
liiltl*l  warm-up  fllghU. 
•   aircraft'a    poarerful    turtx>)et   englaa 
by  Oenersl  Bectrtc  baa  a  thruat  at  high 
approslmataiy  aqtaal  to  that  of  tha 
ngUiaa  o<  a  U-M  awpaafertraaa. 

Navy  jet  aircraft,  the  McDonnell 

complctad  cstanalTa  taats  aboard 

earner*.     whUa     aUll     another,     the 

Vought  Pirate,   now   la   being  teat- 

at  Itarae  Lafea.   OaUf.     Martin   haa 

a   bomber   emptnflng   Jet    propulsion 

Navy,  and  It  la  raportad  that  chlers 

navy  air  arm  may  bring  about  the 

of   aavaral   Jet  aircraft   engine 

rrom  B«lMid.  whlcA  haa  a  laa4  on  tha 

lathlaflaM.    TUaaa  waaM  la 

hare  under  llcaaaa. 

rocket  engine  drrelopad  by  the  Navy 

:amed  a?ar  to  tha  Army  Air  Ptorcea  for 

tha  Ban  XB-I.  arltto  wMata  It  la 


arouqd 

Th 
buUt 
altttt4<>aa 
four 

Anbther 
Pban  :om 


tia 


Impcrtatlon 
typai 


ta  hlatory.    Ttt 

what  may  be  aa- 

whan  aircraft  tf  faatar  than 

Uxf  bm  laiai'rlii  at  Whlta  Oak. 

wind  tuanal  ahlppad  from  Paa 
Ida.  Germany.     At  tha  Naval  Air  Si 
pertAaental  Statkm  In  Philadelphia, 

^   tranaaonlc 
dtirltv  dlvaa  ara  balng  dropped  dally 

ahlpa. 


All  of  tha  Navy'a  movea  are  for  the  pt   _ 
of    Implementing   PJeet    Admiral    Krna^j 
Klng^  directive  that  tha  Navy  should  "i—^ 
Ilah  an  overseaa  Una  of  dafaaaa  thov 
of  mllea  from  the  Amarlc—  ■wtoland. 
«IM  eplnlon  of  Naval  atrataglata.  this 
4eaa  throtigh  the  madtum  of  fast  i 
and  submarlnaa  capable  of  launching 
ipud  aircraft  and  guided  miaallea^pr 
cootaluing  atomic  warheada — a«alnat 
of  danger. 

The  Navy'a  opinion  la  that  the  huge 
ranfla  KNBMsg  plane  of  World  War  II  ta 
tually  ataaolate.     In  the  future,  it  la  t>«ll« 
thu  type  will  not  be  a  tattaMt  Maana  o(  < 
Uvartng  either  esploataaa  or  atomlo 
i^alaat  a  stroog  and  alert  enaaay. 

It  la  felt  that  the  big  bomber  la  too 
able  to  guided  mlaalles  and  nxrkeU  eqt 
with  proatmlty  ftises.  aa  well  as  to  the 
of    )et    and    rocket    propelled    Inter— 
Navy  strateglsu  point  out  that  )ct  pre 
In  tu  present  stage  of  development  i 
Urge  fuel  consumption.     It  la  adaptal 
abort-range   Interceptors   but   not   to 
rai«e  bombeia.  which  arould  have  t«. 
fuel  rather  than  bombs  on  long  mtaai 

During  the  laat  few  days  the  WavylaJ 
10-paaaaagar  tandem  helicopter — the 
Urgeat— lifted  a  Jeep  weighing  more 
ton  and  alao  iliMUWitiited  an  ability  •<> 
troops  alnoat  anywhere.     The  alrt  :  .ft 
built  for  the  Navy,  which  wanted  one  ca| 
of    carrying   considerable    p*yloaU»     by] 
Plaseckl    Corp.    at    Sharon    Hill.    P 
Jacob  Davera.  eoaaaHBdlBt  the  Army 
Porcea.  who  expraaaiJ  great  interest 
Navy  alteiaft.  adranoad  the  opinion  tl 
liallfo|ilaa  may  be  the  anawar  to  the 
of  tranaportlng  troopa  •"with  their  "- 
where  they  ara  moat  needed. 


in 


Navy  already 

ejection  capeula  tor  laigtlm  aafely  the  pilot 

l^rew  of  a  suparaoiilc  atepjanalntha  avaDt 

accident.     Alr-oooBBg  gfStnM  have 

kkstaUed  m  oockptta  to  nnitat  taaa- 

•spectai  to  climb  prac^ptMMlf  at 

Wf  Pan  aetaiMcm  to  a 

at  naMaeola  Aalamlned 

be  flo^dltlnnad  gradually  to 

in  altltodea  of  higher  than  M.OM  feet. 


Conf«sion  and  Intcctirity  Peril  Ui 

Suttt 


BZTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

.VaMlA 


IN  THl  BOOBB  OT  BBPaBBBNTAT 
Tuesdmg.  M«f  27.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  und  i 
to  extend  way  remarks  in  tbe 
include  the  foUoaring  article  by  Jc 
Kennedy: 
I  Prom  the  Detroit  Sunday  Tlaaea  of 

1M7| 
OowTvaioir.  Iwaacwatrf  Paan.  Uwrrea 

Save  KsMMVT 
( By  Joaeph  P.  Kennedy,  former  United 
Iml—aiTT  to  Great  Briuin) 

Tlw   jmartTin   people,  once  deacrl 
"a  aai^nlteaaat  spectacle  of  human 
neas."  are  today  oouftiaed  and  raatlcaa. 

The   cause  of   their  dlaeontant   ar 
ewe  for  It  ouffht  to  be  the  chief 
tton  of  everyone  Intcrcated  In  praa 
^^ulard  of  Uvhig  and  our  way  of 

.„w^km,m»  thrlvea  upon  discontent. 

With  aaviaga  of  over  •M.ooo.ooo.ooo  ' 
redticed  to  •18.000.000.000   m   1946. 
l»»TtPpi«t«  that  they  "haven't  aa  mn;  v 
to  rub  togetber  aa  formerly.-    Yet  n 
MHk>fi*  of  aavlnga  la  a  traaci 

With  l»4g  ocrporata  aiiitaii  at  m 
recorda,  and  aamlnp  par  afaare  of 
standard  American  buauieaa  oorporat 
to  ao  percent  of  their  •ailing  price, 
wanta  to  buy  atocka.  and  BlgBaat 
mon  stocks  vttit 
at  prlcea  to  jIaM 
boDdi     Comaimm  It 

000.000.000.   over  twICO  llM  Income 
-boom '  iMf  year.  ccoaoaalMi  have  r« 


jreaalon    each    quarter 
itha  aco. 

kptly  termed  ''an  ara  of 
itratlon  aionoMlata 
and  stateamen  poaa 
It  taault  la  a  very  sick- 
political  acooomlc 
given  tha  Nation  a  caaa 

of  common  sense  Un't 

Ituatlon  vary  quickly.  I 

ck  Caaaandraa  will  prove 

(orebodlnga.       Becauac 

by  nursing:  and  with  a 

dlagnoalng    coonomlc 

aa  praeerlblng  for   the 

am  afraid  the  patient 

il  operations"  and  local 

-lertcan  btnlncaaaaan  of 
^y    experience    In    public 
nothing  aggravatea  dis- 
people more  than   the 
pfRclals;  nothing  foments 
le  masses  of  our  people 
itent.  and  nothing  leads 
Dtalltarlanlsm,  socialism, 
a  feeling  of  Insecurity 

revealed    that    whercaa 

our   people  fear   actual 

!t  deprcaalon  within  10 

looking  for  It  by  IMl 

these  worrlea  concern - 

domeatlc  ouUook  48  par- 

en  are  rated  aa  unwilling 

In  btislneaa.  preferring 

to  any  risk.     Only 

lllng  to  take  more  than 

the  poaslblllty  of  maxl- 

>tent  aikd  yearning 

>tM>mlc  trends,  one  of  our 

lu.    OwUym    Price,    of 

it  has^he  earmarks  of 

ird  communism:  on  the 

sume.  that  communism 

fear. 

itly  for  the  preeervatlou 
pinpoint  of  light  shin- 
Mr.  Price  stated  that 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
Ich    Americana    ara    en- 
of  a  standard  of  llvlnK 
then,  "we  do  not  appre- 
aod  are  ready  to  throw 

kat  34  percent  of  our  pop- 
cy   would   get  more    fur 
^property  ware  owned  and 
It.  and  0  percent 
Juat   as   much   under 
and  control, 
included  Mr.  Price,  "that 
}ulatiou  haa  awaUovcd 
and  doeant  know  It." 

oxaffTAifinite  vrtai. 

problem  la  ao  Important 
of  pending  leylalatlon  so 
}ve  public  dlaruaalon.  In- 
dent's foreign  policy, 
to  be  at  peace    Ood  sa\  e 
only  diuing  tlXMa  of  war 
>ur  Oovemment  atopa  at 
^  Por.  aa  a  well-known  po- 
newapapar  corre- 
of  the  Haw   fork 
economic  peace  la  in* 
political  peace  and  this 
poUtically  internaUooal 
tUonal." 

recently  proclaimed  In* 

-financing    war    vpw 

-la  inaeparahla  fMaaoor 

1  that  I  feel  free  to  dlactiaa 

doctrlaa  of   aid   to 

'ma  aay  that  If  It  ootild  be 

giving  doUara  to  atop  the 

to  the  BaUaoa  eoVId 

bjactlve.  I  wouki  make  no 
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eomment — eap^ally  If  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  United  SUtea  can  afford  It.  But  It  is 
otovlotM  to  anyone  with  even  limited  experi- 
ence la  world  politlca  that  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  la  but  a  beginning. 

We  may  continue  In  the  recklaaa  spending 
to  which  our  people  have  baan  aecuatomed 
In  the  past  15  yeara,  during  which  the  na- 
tional debt — which  was.  by  the  way.  tLOOO.- 
UOO.OOO  before  World  War  I— doubled  and 
then  Incraaaad  fivefold,  from  $66,000,000,000 
to  •370.000.000,000.  in  the  war  period. 

But  we  just  cannot  fro  on  increasing  thia 
national  debt,  the  maintenance  of  which 
even  now  has  Impoaed  a  bitter  deatlny  on 
several  entire  generations  of  oiir  people.  In- 
deed. It  has  been  competently  estimated  that 
toul  aid  by  United  SUtes  capital  to  the  raat 
of  the  world  will  amount  to  about  gaLOOO,- 
000.000  m  the  next  3  years,  over  •10.000.000.- 
000  of  which  will  be  In  the  form  of  public 
loans  and  granta. 

WUXXa  WILL  MONXT  COMX  ntOMT 

I  Insist  that,  when  public  officials  advocate 
the  policy  of  underwriting  the  salvation  of 
tha  rest  of  the  arorld  from  communism,  they 
are  morally  bound  to  show  the  American 
people  just  where  the  money  can  oocne  from — 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
Especially  since  such  a  policy  may  actually 
so  weaken  the  economy  of  our  ootmtry  as  to 
necessitate  a  degree  of  state  control  of  the 
activities  of  our  normal  ilXe  not  far  removed 
from  communism  Itself. 

A  year  ago  I  ventured  to  outline  (Life, 
March  IS.  IMS)  the  framework  of  a  realistic 
foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  insist- 
ing at  that  time  upon  a  tough  attitude  to- 
ward Moacow  that  would  dispose  Inunediately 
of  the  perpetual  United  Nations  debates  and 
leave  us  free  to  concentrate  tipoa  domestic 
problema. 

Today,  bewildered  aa  we  are  by  the  con- 
tinuing subterfuges  and  obstructive  tactics 
of  diplomats.  I  venttire  to  suggest  a  realistic 
domestic  policy  for  the  United  States  into 
which  our  Government's  foreign  policy  must 
be  made  to  fit. 

I  think  are  ahould  recognise  at  once  the  In- 
separable relation  between  the  State  De- 
partment's foreign  policy  and  our  own  do- 
mestic economy  and  permit  nothing  In  for- 
eign trade  or  foreign  politics  that  will  destroy 
ovu-  chance  for  domestic  prosperity. 

We  have  been  doing  things  In  the  vrrong 
order.  Let  us  for  once  try  to  find  foreign 
peace  as  the  end  purpose  of  domestic  pros- 
perity. 

Up  to  now  we  have  sought  world  peace 
first,  expecting  prosperity  to  follow.  Unfor- 
ttuiately.  we  have  neither. 

Tet  I  am  convmced  that  America  with  its 
matchlaaa  reeourcea.  lt«  skills  and  abilities 
has  merely  to  continue  to  be  the  land  of  free 
enterprise  which  our  forefattkcra  made  It 
to  ordtf  to  attain  a  laatlng  proq>erlty  In- 
^teing  to  the  dejected  peoplaa  of  other  na- 
tloDs  who  are  sulvmg  to  aacape  political 
aerfdom  and  attain  national  Independence. 

rooa  HVNiiaxD  moxioiv  dollabs  Moar  roe 
aaiTAiN 

We  have  gone  quite  far  along  the  road  of 
an  extravagant  foreign  policy  which  la  bound 
to  burden  our  domestic  economy  with  addi- 
tional crushing  taxes. 

"nie  initial  amount  pledged  by  America  to 
the  Bretton  Woodn  International  bank  Is  gO.- 
000,000.000.  More  than  •3.000.000.000  has 
been  "loaned"  to  Great  BrlUln  (a  "loan" 
which  has  already  embittered  England  to- 
ward us). 

The  initial  appropriation  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  so  that  Englnnd  may  shift  Its  burden 
to  tis  to  •400.000.000. 

Approximately  •10.000,000.000  Is  thus  the 
price  we  are  paying  for  the  du- 
I  privilege  of  taking  up  the  "white  man's 
burden"  now  that  Bngland  has  slipped  from 
its  prewar  world  stattire. 

Why?  Kngland  followed  this  policy  for 
years  in  order  to  build  the  empire — now  Erg* 
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land  says  she  la  broke.  We  have  no  Imperial* 
Istlc  ambitions,  but  if.  in  an  emberance  of 
good  nelghborliness.  we  essay  the  role  of 
financing  the  ambltlona  of  other  natlona. 
we  can  end  up  Just  where  Bngland  la  today — 
In  economic  miaery. 

Therefore  I  suggeet  that  our  stateamen 
read  something  of  modem  hlatory  before  go- 
ing all  out  for  saving  the  world. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  political  propriety 
of  this  policy,  or  why  America  la  called  upon 
to  take  up  where  Bngland  has  seen  fit  to  leave 
off.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  Imagination  to 
find  reaaons  why  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Im- 
poees  any  obligation  on  us  to  assume  a  police 
power  In  the  reat  of  the  world. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  argued 
that  the  reason  we  had  the  right  to  prevent 
others  from  meddling  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Heml^here  was  that  America  had 
no  intention  of  meddling  In  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

they'u.  stop  rr  som  bat 

I  shall  confine  any  discussion  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  never-ending  financial  obliga- 
tion upon  our  own  economy  because  I  am 
confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  American 
people  will  call  a  halt  to  such  extravagance 
and  the  day  they  do  you  may  expect  that  our 
dearly  bought  allies  will  turn  from  us  and 
flock  to  the  orbit  of  their  oppressor. 

With  nations,  as  with  Individuals,  the  ally 
you  have  to  buy  will  not  stay  bought. 

Whether  it  Is  the  socUllsm  of  Britain  or 
the  communism  of  Russia  with  which  the  In- 
dividuaUsm  of  America  haa  to  contend,  all 
radical  thinkers  hate  our  system  of  society, 
and  they  will  make  this  plain  as  soon  as 
we — in  stif-defense — put  an  end  to  world 
spending  to  save  oiu-  own  economy. 

Hiese  aspects  of  current  problems  are  very 
grave,  and  to  deal  with  them  effectively 
something  ahould  be  done  to  allay  the  un- 
rest among  our  pec^e. 

I  am  not  greatly  concerned  with  the  mili- 
tary or  political  aspects  of  aid  to  Greece  or 
Turkey.  I  suspect  that  the  Russian  people 
resent  that  as  our  i>eople  would  resent  Rus- 
sian aid  to  Mexican  Pancho  Villa  or  a  Com- 
munist adventurer  in  Cuba.  The  dangers  at 
home  are  far  more  real  to  me. 

Concretely  I  regard  as  dangerous  a  public 
policy  which  rushes  headlong  into  tax  bvir- 
denlng  expenditures  abroad  and  does  noth- 
ing to  bring  about  tax  relief  at  home,  mak- 
ing no  provision  to  sustain  a  rate  of  indus- 
trial activity  essential  to  the  collection  of 
the  increased  revenue  needed. 

It  is  baaeleaa  optimism  to  expect  that  our 
eccmomy  will  always  be  geared  to  a  national 
income  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bil- 
ll(Mis.  We  mtiat  evolve  an  Incentive  tax 
policy  to  prepare  for  a  more  normal  rate. 

TOKCM   KBHTKTIOMS    NO  ANSWBt 

No  solution  of  the  present  problem  Is  to 
be  fotmd  in  token  price  reductions.  The 
portion  of  our  economy  in  which  prices  can 
be  substantially  reduced  Is  too  small  to  cure 
the  ftmdamental  weakness.  If  you  wrap  a 
piece  of  band-aid  around  your  wrist,  e^ieet- 
Ing  It  to  ctire  a  brcAen  arm,  it  wont. 

When  food  costs  and  rent  coats,  still  tmder 
Government  control,  are  eliminated  from  the 
consumer's  cost  of  living,  only  30  percent  of 
the  expense  remains.  And  theae  cannot  be 
reduced  sufficiently  to  affect  materially  the 
total  cost  of  living. 

Neither  does  a  redtiction  to  the  profits 
of  business  contribute  materially  to  a  solu- 
tion of  our  problems.  Even  in  the  record 
year  1946.  profits  amounted  only  to  6  percent 
of  gross  sales  so  that  even  if  most  of  that 
margin  of  profit  were  eliminated,  Inflationary 
cost  would  still  be  with  tu. 

I  suggest  that  we  look  for  a  ctire  to  the 
methods  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  cur  economy  to  Ita  present 
magnitude — the  ways  and  means  of  obtain- 
ing increaaed  prodtictlon.  Iliat  remedy,  we 
have  a  right  to  believe  from  100  years'  experi- 
ence, will  relieve  our  people  of  their  feara 


and  doubts  and  restore  their  confidence  to 
themaelvea  and  In  their  ootmtry. 

WHIBB    PBOanjUTT    OBICnf ATCa 

The  output  of  America  in  1044.  reporta 
the  Twentieth  Century  Pund,  was  27  tlmaa 
greater  than  that  of  1650.  turned  out  by  a 
labor  force  only  B  tlmea  greater,  whl^ch 
worked  only  43  houra  a  week,  aa  a^alnat  70 
hours,  the  prevailing  workweek  In  the  1860's. 
And  during  that  period  the  Income  per  per- 
son rose  from  ^270  to  •1,140,  better  than  a 
fourfold  Increase. 

What  made  that  poaalble?  The  retovaat- 
ment  of  capital,  of  earnings  of  araalth.  by  the 
American  businessman  In  tha  tools  and 
machinery  and  mechanical  power  with  which 
America  backs  up  her  workers.  Today, 
when  an  American  workman  works  1  hour 
he  produces  more  than  a  worker  anywhere 
else  on  earth  ever  produced. 

That  vast  production,  the  production  of 
more  wealth  by  the  mvestment  of  existing 
wealth,  la  the  only  sure  cure  In  alght  today 
for  the  things  which  the  politlclana-tumed- 
eoonomlsta  say  are  at  the  root  of  existing 
evils — high  prices. 

Bncotiraged  to  the  future,  as  It  always  was 
encouraged  prior  to  the  conflscatcu-y  tax  pe- 
riods oi  the  thirties,  American  bXKmeaa  will, 
by  capital  expenolttve,  ao  expand  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  that  competition  will  thrive, 
the  small  businessman  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  his  industry,  inflationary  perils  arill 
disappear,  and  talk  of  depression  oeaaa. 

nrvEsnoMTs  shaiplt  wtxvcn 

But  American  businessmen  have  had  to 
sizably  reduce  their  capital  investment  per 
aroiker  In  recent  years.  Unless  they  reinvest 
in  their  employees,  their  technical  superi- 
ority Is  endangered,  which  makes  the  Ameri- 
can worker  the  beet  on  earth  and  makes 
America  the  strongest  Nation. 

For  Instance,  In  1937  the  American  wort- 
man  had  better  tooLs  than  any  other  work- 
man as  shown  by  the  figures  of  horsepower 
per  worker:  United  States  of  America,  4 JO; 
Germany.  3.91;  Britain,  2.66;  Canada,  3.17. 

Btrt  whereas  prior  to  I9S3  (the  begtiuilng 
of  the  confiscatory  period)  American  btisl- 
ness  invested  •8,640  p>er  employee  (in  order 
to  buy  tools,  equipment,  etc.),  by  1941.  even 
with  a  war-stimulatec*  activity,  the  expendi- 
ttire  was  •5,937. 

The  greatly  reduced  ezpendlttve  waa  plato- 
ly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  business  is  taken  for  taxes 
that  the  employer  hasnt  enough  left  to  equip 
his  plant  as  formerly. 

When  todustrlal  progress  Is  blocked  by  a 
tax  system  that  limits  production  and  the 
output  of  goods  demanded  by  an  ever- 
increaslng  population  is  choked,  shortage 
and  high  pricing  follow,  the  marginal  manu- 
facturer (the  little  fellow)  cannot  meet  the 
ever-rising  wage  costs,  monopoly  privilege  Is 
developed  for  big  business,  and  then  come 
Inflationary  trends  and  reckless  expansion 
with  ever-recurring  booms  and  depresslona. 

CAir  attaairs  bsbp  xt  vri 

It  la  estimated  that  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican i>eople  by  1950  (based  upon  1944  prices) 
will  approximate  •200,000,000.000 — 14  percent 
higher  than  anything  demanded  during  the 
last  war.  The  physical  machinery  necessary 
to  meet  that  volume  of  production  cannot 
be  provided  unless  business  is  allowed  to  re- 
tain for  reinvestment  a  larger  share  of  earn- 
ings than  Is  now  left  afte.  wagea  and  taxee. 

If  we  aggravate  our  domeatlc  needa  by  a 
perpwtual  subsidy  of  European  needs,  ob- 
viously the  chance  to  provide  sectulty  and 
prosperity  for  our  own  people — now  disttirbed 
bv  their  economic  praspects — Is  slight. 

Another  example. 

When  Hexu-y  Ford  died,  recently,  most 
newspapers  had  editorials  pointing  out  that 
in  no  other  country  lu  the  world  could  Mr. 
Ford  have  developed  his  magnificent  empire. 
But  Mr.  Ford  could  not  do  that  toda|  e^en 
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And  in  vlaw  of  the  remarkable  str-  !«^ 
our  sconomlc  Ufe.  the  continuous  L«-tt 
ment  of  the  standards  of  Urlng  of  all  cl 
of  our  psopls  diirlng  tha  last  SO  years. 
to  the  reinvestment  of  savings  and  caj 
by  wealthy  men  In  ths  expansion  of 
buslnsas  (the  fiinctlon  of  the  rich  manJK' 
can  understand  why  many  men  ask: 
tha  matter  with  advocating  lower  taxes?" 

Tha  highest  tax  rate  In  btotory  finds  uaJ 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  on  the  thr*^ 
old    of   Inflstlon   and   threatened   «.  a 
prtsslon. 

rorgettlag  nsme  caUlng.  let  us  tool     « 
people  from  contagious  germs  of  comi 
by     avoiding     nevsr-ei^lng     commit 
abroad  beyond  capacity  of  a  prudent 
emment  to  flnanca. 

Let  us  regulate  our  domestic  econc 
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spectacle  of  human  happir 
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of  thrift.  Incentive,  aai  aatarprlse. 
___  has  seen  at  to  radtws  tneoma  taxes 
•uha^tlally.  and  even  a  socialistic  Ingltoh 
Oova  nmant  has  reformed  taxes  tn  the  Inter- 
«■!  Of  muoovun^ix^  spMittif  for  permanent 

and  limiting  pMMnal  extravagance 
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ic  experience  who  recently  aaked 
•Veil,  what's  the  matter  with  isolatlon- 
We  have  never  really  tried  It.    Inter- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEl 

W  THE  HOU3K  OT  «ir«M«NTAT 

Fridaw.  Man  2J,  /M7 

Mr.  BUFFETT.     Mr.   Speaker 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  umj 
dudifig  k  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  ' 
nal  by  Sam  Oreefi.  of  Nashville. 
The  qiMsUons  raised  by  Mr.  Or.'n] 
In  many  ptoples'  minds.    Perha^ 
meet  Intriguing  question  he 
concerning  the  habit -fonnlng  r( 
hand-outs. 

Perhaps  someone  can  furnish  a 
factory  example  of  a  nation  that 
bought  by  one  hand -out  or  loan. 
that  lUustration  would  be  In  orr!  r 
Mr.  Green's  complete  letter  foll.wi 

■aianvo  XTjaorx 
iDiToa.  THX  Wall  ©raarr  Jouswal 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  limited  unc 
Ing    for    soulful    politics    probably 
be  quiet,  but  the  de«lre  for  knowled| 
aharp  as  nied  steel      If  we  admit  we 
understaiid.  we  do  not  therefore  say 
are  too  thlckskulled  for  an  Idea  to  pi 
And  so  could  we  make  an  obsarral 
what  sesms  to  thto  writer  a  bit 
may  ba  worse  than  that,  but  thto 
not  expressing  hto  opinion  so  much 
to  crying  (or  llg:tit. 

Tt»s  thing  that  to  worryliig  us  rl 
to  the  vague  Idea  which  Is  callsd  the 
doetrina.    What  to  it.  anyway?    Th< 
widespread  Msa  that  wa  are  alai 
the    prospective   spread    of    communi 
virulent    social    poison.     Any    natioa 
quaffs  a  few  quuffs  of  communism  is  a 
ao   we.    with    our    superior    undersfc" 
ara   warning  all   of   those   mentally 
iHittcaii  Of  ragged  Burope  that  tha  ' 
Ttks  are  all  wrong.    But  we  are  not  (^ 
rely  on  simply  telling  these  psopls 
Jump  off  the  bridge — we  are  going  «9j 
them  with  otir  bright  glittering  bll*"— ' 
to  do  It. 

If  wa  ara  compslled  to  give  tl 
nifhtai  poopio  cor  pants  in  order 
aumto  tfema  adl  to  eoiBmit  suicide  it  i 
IhtarasCtag  to  know  what  the  delu< 
■!<■  1^  can  offer  them  In  return  (or  '' 
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OF  REMARKS 
or 

rALT  HORAN 

Washington 

>F  RBPRBSBNTATIVB8 
May  27.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ly  own  remarks  In  the 
iKCOko.  I  am  pleased  to 

idum  dealing  with  the 
on  the  House  and 

deals  with  the  deflnl- 

^ral   labor,   and  I  offer 

)n  to  a  clarification  of 

fact  when  applied  to 

ACKICtn.Tt7«AL    LABOa 

Orchard  Co.  and  James 
the    country's    largest 
very    miKh    concerned 
minor  difference  In  the 
rafu  of  the  current  labor 
H    R    30a0).   which   dlf- 
|to  be  of  great  significance 
Illy.     The  definition  of 
•latea  to  Indivlduato  em- 
to  the  problem. 
3pu  at  section  a  (S)  tha 
mural  labor  employed  at 
lof   the   Internal    Revenue 
Ideflnltlon  with  which  all 
ired  to  be  (amlilar  for  the 
thholdlng.  socUl  security, 
rpoees.    The  use  of  a  dlf- 
other  Federal  legtolatlon 
who  are  required  to 
_  Blatlon. 
evenue   Code    agricultural 
explicit  and  well  under- 
jtor  example,  the  following 
[situation  actually  extotlng 
Federal  labor  legislation : 
wrapping  fruit  prepare- 
_  market.  If  working  In  a 
a  farm.  Is  an  agricultural 
lone   employed  slmulUne- 
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oualy  In  Identirsl  work  st  s  warehouse  or 
shipping  station  around  the  comer  Is  not. 

Pta^hermore.  at  present  the  same  em- 
ployee may  be  an  agricultural  worker  under 
a  Federal  labor  statute  and  not  an  agricul- 
tural worker  under  the  Federal  tax  laws. 

The  definition  of  agriculture  at  section  a 
(S)  of  the  Senate  bill  adopts  an  artificial  test, 
location,  as  the  determinant  of  whether  a 
given  activity  to  agricultural,  the  test  being 
In  some  Instances  whether  or  not  the  ac- 
tivity In  question  takes  place  on  a  farm. 
Where  In  the  unbroken  operation  of  grow- 
ing, harrastlng.  and  preparing  fruit  for 
market  some  fruit  to  wrapped  on  a  farm 
and  other  fruit  from  the  same  crop,  and  as 
an  incident  to  the  same  farming  op>eration.  to 
wrapped  slmultaneoualy  at  another  point 
a  farm,  logically  each  activity  should  be 
tha  same  and  each  should  be  re- 
Karded  as  agricultural.  That  to  the  effect  of 
the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  House  definition  should  be  adopted. 


Radio  Address  to  My  ConstHnents 


Hon.  Fred  Bradley 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  atAUvx 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  EtXPRBSBNTATIVES 
Monday.  May  26.  1947 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  speak  a  few  words  of  tribute  to 
my  friend  Pied  Bradliy.  I  served  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries  through  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  He  was  a 
most  conscientious  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, though  even  then  his  health 
handicapped  him. 

When  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee came  to  him  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  Congress,  he  felt  his  respon- 
sibilities very  keenly.  Although  I  had 
left  the  committee,  I  talked  with  him  a 
good  deal  about  various  matters  In  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the 
committee  and  the  work  of  the  session. 
No  one  who  saw  him  during  that  period 
can  doubt  that  he  felt  so  keenly  the 
weight  of  his  responsibilities  that  he 
broke  down  under  it.  He  gave  his  life 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and,  from 
things  he  said  to  his  friends,  I  feel  sure 
that  he  foresaw  what  was  to  come. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Fred  Bradley  made 
some  remarks  about  the  social  respon- 
sibilities of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
social  demands  upon  them.  In  some 
quarters  what  he  said  was  not  taken 
.seriously  and  In  others  it  was  miscon- 
strued. But  he  said  only  what  was  true. 
and  subsequent  events  have  sho)*!!  how 
strongly  he  must  have  felt  the  truth 
of  what  he  said  when  he  said  it. 

The  death  rate  in  this  body  bespeaks 
the  tensions  under  which  its  Members 
work.  Men  like  Fred  Bradley  and 
Charlis  Obrlach  were  far  too  young  to 
die.  They  probably  would  not  have  died 
If  they  had  not  given  their  lives  so  de- 
votedly to  the  public  ser\'ice.  For  their 
latwrs  and  their  sacrifice  they  deserve 
all  honor.  I  had  come  to  have  a  strong 
alTection  for  Fred  Bradley  and  I  shall 
miss  him. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OP  NTW  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

« 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1947 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  24,  1M7: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  cities  and  my 
congressional  dtotrict,  several  days  ago,  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  delivered  the 
following  speech:  'Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to 
believe  what  we  read  in  the  papers  we  can 
come  to  but  one  conclusion,  that  the  ware- 
hotises  of  thto  country  are  bulging  with 
sugar.  Just  as  the  granaries  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs  were  bursting  with  stored  wheat, 
com,  and  barley. 

"Thto  food  should  be  made  avs  liable  to 
our  housewives  so  that  the  American  diet  may 
be  Improved.  Cakes,  preserved  fruits,  pies, 
bread,  and  all  the  other  edibles  that  have 
been  common  to  the  American  table  for  a 
century  before  the  recent  war  ought  to  be 
prepared  once  again  In  home  ovens.  People 
are  unable  to  maintain  our  ustially  high 
standard  of  living  unless  noore  sugar  Is  dto- 
tributed  pec  capita.  You  will  remember 
how  Joseph  In  the  Bible  opened  the  gran- 
aries of  ancient  Bgypt  when  the  people  hun- 
gered. It  to  time  a  modem  Joseph  csme 
forward  and  opened  the  warehouses  of  sugar 
so  that  the  American  family  may  have  an 
adeqtiate  supply  for  which  we  have  all  hun- 
gered for  so  long." 

The  dangers  besetting  our  economic  front 
at  the  present  time  are  many  and  haaardous. 
Whether  we  resllae  it  or  not,  our  whole  sys- 
tem to  on  the  spot  and  only  an  early  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  threatening  inflation, 
lowering  wages,  unemployment,  and  related 
subjects  will  guarantee  a  permanent  con- 
tinuation ot  the  status  quo. 

Those  seeing  to  overthrow  America  and 
place  anarchy  where  order  has  ezl£ted  sre 
itching  for  Inflation,  praying  for  hunger  and 
want  which  invariably  follow  high  prices, 
and  hoping  the  country  will  be  thrown  into 
chaos  by  millions  of  citizens  out  of  work. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  communtom,  be- 
ing voiced  exceedingly  late,  would  prove  more 
effective  with  the  declaration  by  those  who 
make  the  wbeeto  go  roimd  of  a  studied  policy 
to  reduce  the  high  prices  we  now  pay  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Let's  map  a  course  of 
action  that  really  solves  forever  the  misery 
of  the  unemployed. 

Some  people  listen  to  subversive  propa- 
ganda which  telto  us  communism  has  no 
unemployment.     They  are  right. 

Tlicrc  to  no  unemployment  in  Communist 
nations  today  because  the  people  are  forced 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  work.  The 
state  pays  them  as  much  or  as  little  as  it 
sees  fit.  If  they  don't  like  it,  they  get  the 
tulng  squad. 

But  unfortunately  some  Americans  fall 
for  that  lipe  of  argument.  We  hear  them 
say  they  are  disgusted  with  unsavory  condi- 
tions In  America,  not  realtsing  that  if  they 
cast  off  our  S3r8tem  of  government  they  ssy 
goodbye  to  freedom  and  liberty  which  today 
exists  only  in  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  want  the 
American  way  of  life  to  work  must  be  willing 
to  take  whatever  action  to  necessary  to  keep 
our  standard  of  living  the  highest  In  the 
world.  We  can't  do  It  by  allowing  prices  to 
go  higher,  and  Jobs  to  become  scarcer. 

To  offer  a  solution  to  the  headaches  of  the 
future,  one  must  immediately  be  challenged 


by  the  cynics  who  never  believe  in  trying 
anything  new  and  who  scoff  at  evarything 
different. 

Personally,  I  think  It  to  poasildc  to  pre- 
vent the  depressions  and  Inflationary  periods 
our  economic  system  has  suffered  from  for 
so  long.  Many  people  IsOghed  when  I  sug- 
gested we  could  attain  a  sound,  stable  econ- 
omy, not  for  Jtist  a  month  or  a  year  but 
permanently  by  making  the  American  dollar 
inaatlon-proof  and  depression-proof.  In 
other  words,  we  could  make  our  Nation  and 
the  world  prosperous  all  the  time  by  per- 
mitting ourselves  the  use  of  a  dollar  that 
to  worth  100  cents  Instead  of  68  cents. 

We  csn  obliterate  communism,  stop  worry- 
ing about  inflation,  enjoy  lucrative  Jobs, 
abolish  unemployment  by  taking  a  few 
fundamental  steps  that  are  as  simple  as 
ABC.  These  steps  are  not  revolutionary  and 
call  for  no  new  financial  set-up. 

Give  the  American  people  a  dollar  that 
will  buy  a  doUar's  worth  of  the  better  things 
of  life  and  you  will  keep  happiness,  sattofac- 
tton.  and  peace  to  the  United  States  and  the 
whole  world. 

Thank  you. 


ChaBf et  ia  Fe«leral  Secnrity  Law  OrerAie 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  UASSACHnsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
start  of  this  session  of  Congress  H.  R. 
16  was  introduced.  This  bill  seeks  to 
secure  for  the  aged  people  of  the  United 
States  a  fair  and  adequate  hearing  on 
their  request  for  an  overhauling  of  the 
present  inadequate  and  inequitable  so- 
cial-security program  of  the  Federal 
Go\'enunent.  Today,  when  hundreds  of 
mil] ions  of  dollars  of  our  people's  money 
are  being  sent  overseas  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  for  war  yictims  In  for- 
eign lands,  tens  of  thousands  of  aged 
Americans  are  being  neglected  here  at 
home.  Too  much  ridicule  ai^  too  little 
careful  consideration  of  their  welfare 
have  been  granted  to  our  aged  people  in 
recent  Congresses.  I  urge  that  the 
Was's  and  Means  Committee  provide 
ade<|uate  hearings  for  legislation  In  their 
behalf  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Chief  of  Police,  Washin{toa,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nrDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  an  apparent  confusion  respect- 
ing the  selection  of  a  chief  of  police  for 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  some  very 
Interesting  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials have  been  published  upon  that 
.subject.  Herewith,  I  desire  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  of  those 
articles.     Therefore   I   ask   unanimous 
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to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

two  of  those  published  articles. 

the  Washington  Daily  News 

other  from  the  Washington  Post. 

u-e  as  follows : 

the  WMhimton  DaUy  Newt  ot 

Maf  M.  1M7I 
Cak    B«    Told — PBHIHH  r    Eimaa 
or  Columbia  Foucb  Fwmt 
(By  John  T.  Burch) 

John  Buaaell  Young '•  myste- 

^ B  ■ummons  to  the  White  Houm 

the  purpose  of  letting  President  Tru- 
,^  hU  oar  into  the  Waahlngton  battle 
aipolntmcnt  of  a  new  chief  of  police, 
learned  today. 

time  of  the  rislt.  Mr.  Toung  told 
It  was  "Jiist  routine."     At  a  preee 
Uter.  Preaident  Truman  eald  tm 
irant  to  diecuee  the  visit, 
however,  is  what  happened. 
White    Houm,   disturbed   by    rumors 
.  new  chief  of  police  would  be  named 
I  der  pressure  m  behalf  of  a  particular 
»te.  wanted  to  caution  Mr.  Toimg  not 
w  any  appointment  not  approved  by 

HK  Mwmum 

^^.,.   Mr.   Toui^   who   already    had 

up  his  mind  about  the  sxxicesaor  to 

MaJ.  Harvey  Callahan,  said  he  would 

M>  appointment  without  clearing  with 

dent. 

,  the  White   House   told   Mr.   Young 

I  ecMild  appoint  snyone  he  wanted — 

••  it  was  a  Police  Department  career 
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Toung   sighed   with  relief  and   went 
with  his  plans  to  appoint   Inspector 
J.  Barrett,  now  chief  of  detectives,  to 
Major  Callahan,  who  is  ill. 

iNviscanr 
Mr.  Toung  made  the  mUMke.  however,  of 
reveal  kng  to  a  number  of  people  his  inteu- 
|to  appoint  Mr.  Barrett.     A  torrent  of 
followed  the  announcement. 

_^  Oommtastoner  Toung.  In  a  move 

\  pooM  ftve  tha  Impefiding  sppolntmMit 
of  a  considered  dactslon.  Isimched  a 
"atttdlr  of  the  records  of  tlcht  police  offlcers 
for  the  No.  1  )ob. 

•Ifbt  are:  Inspector  Walter  Thomas, 
chief;  Inspector  Oacar  Letterman.  for- 
vice-sqtiad  chief;  Inspector  Clarence 
supervisor  of  the  second  district;  In- 
Arthur  1.  Miller,  trafle  division;  In- 
John  Fowler,  head  of  pdloe  school: 
John  Ptmdahl.  haad  of  the  eleventh 
ihct:  Capt.  noyd  Tmaoott.  head  of  the 
thiruenth  precinct  and  one  of  the  depart- 
ment s  ouutauding  detecUvas;  and  In^MCtor 
Barrc  tt. 


superintendent.     The  long  Illness  of  St 
Harvey  G.  Callahan  has  forced  them  to  i 
for  they  see  that  the  Police  Department] 
loalnf    morale.      Superintendent    Calli" 
says  that  he  has  no  inuntion  to  retire 
ezpecU  to  return  to  his  desk  no  later 
J\Uy  1.     Undoubte<Uy  the  Coramlsslonera 
well   as  the  public  sincerely  hope   that 
Will  be  able  to  do  so.    But  in  case  he  is 
the  Commissioners  mtist  be  be  prepared 
act.     No    organiaanion    whoee    efBciency 
peculiarly  goarad  to  lu  morsle  can  long 
ate  effectively  without  an  authoritative 
whoae  position  Is  unassailable 

A  few  days  ago  Commissioner  J    Rt 
Toung  began  studying  the  records  of 
top-flight    men    in    the   Police    Departi 
Testerday  he  asked  for  the  records  of  i 
more.     It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
all  of  these  men  are  under  consldernf  :<>n 
the    superlntendency    of    police:    so\..t 
doubtless   under    investigation   for    re(' 
ment  of  the  man  who  may  be  advano 
the  top  Job.    The  strong  Implication  Is. 
ever,  that  if  It  becomes  necessary  to  i 
a  new  head  of  the  police,  he  will  be  pi 
from  thU  group     This  U  good  policy 
are  a  number  of  able  men  of  long  exi 
in  the  department — men  who  are  fully 
ble  of  taking  over  the  top  position.    We 
the  community  will  be  relieved  by  this 
cation  that  the  sui>erlntendent  will  conl 
to  be  a  Police  Department  man. 

By  thus  narrowing  the  range  of  their 
sible    choice,    however,    the    Commlsslc 
have    by    no    means   solved    their    pi 
While  a  good  police  force  is  likely  to 
on  promotions  from  within,  they  cai 
routine  promotions.     Nor  can  the  O 
sioners   sflord    to    take    any    one    part 
oAcer  merely  because  he  pulls  the  most 
in  hU  own  behalf.    What  is  needed  U 
ously  a  oonacientiiTtu  analysis  of  the 
of  each  candidate,  with  the  object  of  U 
the  best   man  come  to  the  top.     And 
means  the  l>est  msn  to  head  the  departr 
A  police  ofllcer  may  have  a  brilliant 
in  solving  crimes  and  yet  be  completelfj 
fitted  for  the  eaecutive  position   of 
superintendent.    First  of  all.  the  poll 
shifted  Into  this  key  position  must  hai 
full  confidence  and  respect  of  his  men. 
ond.   he   must   hsve   the  confidence   of] 
public.     A  brilliant  record  that   U 
with  charges,  suspicions,  and  contr< 
will  not  inspire  such  confidence,  esj: 
when  those  charges  relate  to  the  sttlt 
an  oOcer  toward  the  public.    We  hope 
the  Commissioners  will  feel  their  reap' 
blllty   In  this  matter  ss  keenly  as   If 
had  been  elected  by  the  people  whom 
serve. 


MB.  •Asarrr's  past 

spou  of  Inspector  Barrett's  career 

lncli4le  four  trial -board  appearances  foe  bru- 

toward    prisoners — not    guilty    each 

.  hla  conviction  In  1931  of  beating  a 

The  conviction  was  reversed  on  a 

and  the  second  trial  ended  in 

a  hting  Jury.    The  charge  then  was  nolle 
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It  was  bnMB^t  out  that  Lleuten- 

riarrett  had  beeoass  Captain  Barrett  wtth- 

taking  the  customary  civil -service  ex- 

It  was  done  by  a  White  House 

tve  order  at  the  requast  of  Barrett  s 

uncl^.  the  late  Col.  Edward  J.  Kelly. 

e^-ening.  Detective  Chief  Bar- 

entarsd  Providence  Hospital  for  traat- 

(or  tbs  grippe,  m   the  aOelal  axpla- 

tl4>n — coincidental   with    charges    in    the 

murder    case    that    defendanU    were 

n  by  detectives  to  obtain  confessions. 

|Fr4h  the  Washington  Post  of  May  34.  1M7] 
Poucs  Wu» 
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la  ctsMMartac  ths  aslsetion  of  a  new  police 
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Labor-Iodaitry  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NIW  JESSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA: 

Tuesdai/.  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  CANPIEIU.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  subi 
following  newspaper  story  descnbii 
labor- industry    school    of    the 
Worsted  Mills,  in  Passaic.  N.  J 
today  graduates  its  first  class  of 
dents.    The   account    appeared 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sv 
Biay  25. 1947: 
LAaoa-iNOtTsnT  scwooa  im  josxt  enmj 

TSBM — BOTAMT  PaOJTT.  8TABTSO  IN 

aaa,  mLra  mux's  activitt.  son 
A  school  In  labor-management  relat 
which  uuion-ahop  ftewards  and  sui 


I  company  foremen  and 
clals  will  hold  iU  first 
Tuesday    at    Botany 
B.  N.  J. 

kder  to  be  the  first  corn- 
kind  in  the  country. 
^_  Jointly  by  the  Textile 
fterlca.  a  Congress  of  In- 
afflUate.  and  Botany 
juntry's  Isrgest  textile 
were  begun  last  8ep- 
better  mutual  und^r- 
je  labor  and  manage- 
Bdle  the  company's  labor 

according  to  stand- 

lures,  student   foremen 

le  letter  of  their  con- 

^aws,  the  precedents  of 

and  .the  broader  aims 

[and  union  agree.      Ac- 

^aldansl.  vice  president 

»n.  It  offers  to  "labor  a 

kit  down  and  talk  things 

ent." 

i,  the  president   of   the 
H.   Johnson,   says   he 
[of  the  school's  greatest 
>vl<lc*  s  chance  "for  all 
know  one  snother  and 
problems." 
tarted  within  a  year  of 
ag  of  lu  first  union  con- 
provides  for  a  union 
had  had  several  brushes 
Latx>r   Relations   Board, 
has  been  recognised  Mr. 
come  to  believe  that 
St  way  of  achieving  the 
luous  and  efficient  pro- 

46,  Mr.  Johnson:  Mr. 
[>hnson.  Jr..  general  man- 
„  M.  Phllllpson,  United 
It",  director  of  Indtistrial 
discussed  the  need  for 
agreed  that  there  was 
lining  for  those  directly 
jr  disputes — foremen  are 
»ted  for  their  industrial 
tn  elected  for  their  actlv- 
shop,  while  neither  is 
list  In  human  relatlon- 

ttiatlon    the   school    was 

resolve   complaints    and 

as  poeslble  to  the  point 

between    foremen    and 

possible.    Both  sides  are 

kt  majority  of  individual 

am  such  human  variablss 

aent  and  social  problems 

|cern.     The  students  are 

led   that   "workers   don't 

lltles  behind  when  they 

ck." 

■ts  of  30  1-hour  classes. 

lime  three  times  a  day  to 

^ent  shifts.     Less  than  20 

an   average   class.     The 

the  ranks  of  both  labor 

and    the    currlcultim    is 

th  parties. 

no  precedent  for  setting 
procedure    has   had    to 
ilong.    There  Is  as  yet  no 
^urse,  but  the  lectures  and 
winter  have  been  con- 
soon   be   published,   Mr. 

Its  will  be  graduated  from 

Tuesday,  said  Mr.  John- 
>r  of  -industrialUts  from 
16  coimtry,  interested  In 

will  attend  the  ceremony 

le  plant.     Because  of  the 

[labor  in  the  mill— which. 

Is  the  largest  single  em- 
-the  course  will  be  eon- 

traln  new  foremen  and 
appointed  or  elected. 
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So  far  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  BaMansl  are 
enthusiastic  about  their  plan.  Since  the 
school  began  the  record  shows  a  decrease  in 
top-level  disputes,  a  lower  Incidence  of 
absenteeism,  and  Intrreased  production. 


Afncttlhire  Appropr>*^tion  B9I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOTTTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  telegram: 

Washikgtom,  D.  C,  May  2S,  1947. 

Hon.    W.    J.    BXYAN    DOBN, 

Houm  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Vtemers  deeply  shocked  at  several  recom- 
msndatlons  of  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mltSss  on  Agriculture  Appropriations.  Our 
organisation  offered  sincere  aggressive  sup- 
port for  real  constructive  economy  by  elim- 
inating unnecessary  personnel,  excessive  ex- 
penditures and  duplication  of  services.  But 
we  asked  committee  not  to  cOt  heart  out  of 
farm  program.  Instead  committee  made 
most  of  savings  at  expense  of  farmers  and 
vital  farm  program  and  failed  to  require  re- 
duction in  many  badly  overstaffed  agencies. 
Farmers  are  especially  indignant  over  cut  in 
1»47:  $300,000,000  AAA  conservation  program 
speciflcallv  approved  by  Congress  last  year 
to  $165,000,000.  thereby  breaking  faith  with 
millions  of  farmers  and  also  complete  elim- 
ination of  program  in  1M8.  Reduction  of 
administrative  expenses  to  $15,000,000  wUl 
make  it  impossible  for  State  and  county  PMA 
officers  to  carry  out  this  program  successfully 
and  to  handle  commodity  loans  and  other 
price  support  functions  vital  to  millions  of 
farmers.  Farmers  In  every  section  are 
alarmed  over  complete  elimination  of  section 
32  funds  for  surplus  disposal  which  Congress 
has  approved  as  permanent  appropriations. 
Fanners  also  greatly  concerned  over  failure 
to  provide  even  first  year's  allotment  of  re- 
search ftmds  approved  under  Hope-Flanna- 
gan  Act  which  passed  almost  unanimously 
last  year.  We  favor  strict  economy  but 
strongly  protest  foregoing  actions  as  false 
economy  and  breaking  faith  with  farmers. 
These  vital  programs  were  adopted  by  bl- 
parttean  votes  in  Congress.  Millions  of 
farmers  are  looking  to  you  to  rectify  these 
Injxistlces  and  keep  faith  with  farmers  above 
peirty  by  providing  these  vitally  needed 
funds. 

AmaucAN  Fabm  BuaZAtr 

FXDEXATTOIf, 

Bdwasd  a  O'Neai.,  President. 


Labor  Law  SyaqMsiaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUroaiviA 
2N  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Duke 
University  Law  School,  of  which  I  am 
an  alumnus,  publishes  a  quarterly  known 
as  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems. 
Each  issue  of  this  publication  is  devoted 
to  a  symposium  presenting  legal  and 


other  social-science  aspects  of  a  vital 
current  problem.  This  journal,  founded 
in  1933  by  Prof.  David  P.  Cavers,  now  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  has  attained  a 
position  of  distinction  among  legal  peri- 
odicals—a unique  distinction,  since  it  is 
the  only  one  which  systematically  cor- 
relates the  legal  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  with  the  enlighten- 
ment which  can  be  gained  by  reference 
to  the  contributions  of  the  other  social 
sciences. 

The  spring  1947  Issue  of  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  is  devoted  to  a  sym- 
posium on  labor-dispute  «ettlement, 
edited  by  Prof.  Brainerd  Currie,  editor 
of  the  journal,  and  Mr.  Paul  H.  Sanders, 
formerly  of  the  Duke  Law  School  fac- 
ulty and  now  of  the  Atlanta  bar.  The 
symposium  consists  of  11  articles  by  peo- 
ple of  varying  backgrounds  and  shades 
of  opinions,  discussing  the  problem  of 
labor-dispute  settlement  from  the  legal 
standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economist,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychological  and  sociological  problems 
of  j)ersonnel  administration,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest. 
Some  of  the  articles  were  prepared  by 
labor  leaders,  some  by  j^presentatives  of 
management,  and  others  by  observers  of 
industrial  relations  who  have  no  affilia- 
tion with  either  side.  The  symposium 
as  a  whole  Is  a  balanced,  well-rounded 
and  sincere  attempt  to  explore  the  prob- 
lems of  labor-dispute  settlement  in  a 
scholarly  manner. 

The  settlement  of  labor  disputes  is 
justly  termed  America's  most  serious 
postwar  domestic  problem.  Becaase  of 
the  timeliness  of  this  symposium,  which 
presents  a  significant  cross  section  of 
opinion  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has 
under  consideration  a  major  legislative 
program  for  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  copy  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  publishers  for  a  com- 
plimentary copy  to  be  sent  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  Diike 
University  Law  School  and  the  editors 
of  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  are 
glad  to  make  this  distribution  as  a  pub- 
lic service;  they  are  concerned  only  that 
there  be  no  misinterpretation  of  their 
motives  In  doing  so.  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems  Is  a  nonprofit  pro- 
fessional publication.  It  Is  not  a  cru- 
sading journal,  and  has  no  propaganda 
objectives.  The  views  expressed  In  the 
articles  published  In  the  periodical  are  to 
be  attributed  to  their  authors  alone  and 
not  to  the  periodical,  its  editors,  or  Duke 
University.  In  making  copies  of  this 
symposium  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  publishers  have  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  influence  congressional 
action  on  labor  legislation.  Indeed,  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  various  authors 
are  so  diverse  and  frequently  conflicting 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
them  for  the  purpose  of  any  partisan 
thesis. 

The  Congress  has  not  permitted  Itself 
to  be  stampeded  by  industrial  conflicts 
into  the  hasty  enactment  of  unwise  labor 
legislation.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of 
developments,  it  has  taken  the  time  to 
consider  the  issues  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  to  consider  the  long-range 
implications  of  proposed   remedies  for 


the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
same  spirit,  hoping  to  perform  a  public 
service,  that  the  publishers  of  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems  have  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
this  important  collection  of  studies  of  a 
problem  with  which  we  must  be  so  deeply 
concerned. 


Britisli  Plan  New  Enpve 


E:rrENsiON  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  May  25,  1947,  by  Constantine 
Brown,  entitled  "British  Plan  New  Em- 
pire." I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  not  oblivious  to  this 
situation. 

Hie  editorial  follows: 
BamsH    Plan    Nkw    Emfxxe — Soijtb    Arwc* 
VrrAZ.  nr  Comb-Baok  Stsvoquk 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Officially  inspired  reports  from  London  that 
Great  Britain  will  cease  to  be  the  police- 
man of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  assume  that 
role  come  as  no  siuprise  to  Washington 
officLU  quarters. 

Britain  is  now  attempting  to  organize 
a  new  empire  in  Africa.  It  has  been  known 
since  last  October  that  the  London  govern- 
ment was  preparing  to  abandon  its  military 
obligations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  was 
hoping  that  America  would  assume  them. 

Ever  since  the  British  Government  decided 
to  abandon  its  empire  in  the  Far  East  by 
giving  India  unconditional  freedom,  it  has 
been  ob\'ious  that  she  woiild  no  longer  be 
Interested  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
which  in  the  past  she  considered  her  life- 
line. Last  October  the  State  Department 
received  definite  information  that  British 
troops  vwjuld  be  withdrawn  from  Greece. 
Later  Britain  displayed  slackening  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  DardaneUaa. 

USTTID  STATES    LACKS   BASBB 

Whether  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
replace  Britain  as  the  Mediterranean  police- 
man IS  a  moot  question.  One  of  the  most 
serious  physical  handicaps  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  neither  naval  nor  air  bases  in  that 
area,  and  it  seems  doubtful  that  we  could 
avail  ourselves  of  the  important  base*  at 
Malta  or  Cyprus. 

Britain  cannot  survive  even  as  a  second- 
rate  power  without  a  colonial  empire.  It  is 
a  poor  country,  lacking  almost  all  kinds  of 
raw  mat<!riafai,  except  coal.  Her  population 
Is  overwhelmingly  industrial.  The  recent 
food  shortages,  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
wtiT  in  Europe,  reveal  that  she  stiU  relies 
almost  exclusively  on  Imported  food.  Ade- 
quate food  supplies  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  United  Kingdom  without  a  favorable 
export  balance. 

Tlie  British  workman  suffers  more  than 
the  capitalist  from  abandonment  of  the 
Asiatic  empire.  This  Is  fully  realized  by  the 
Labor  government  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  British  need  an 
empire,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  capitalists, 
who  can  always  find  an  outlet  for  their 
m(mey  elsewhere,  but  for  the  sake  of  mil- 
lions of  workers. 
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ttlonal  conflict — Africa,  south  of  the 
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■  anaiHKtiMi 

Bntlah  decision  to  move  out  of  Aala 

taken   after    deliberate   dlaeuaalon    and 

The  chief  riaaoa  waa  that  ^11  tlie 

p<>Uticiana  ha*a  baMBM  fully  aware 

fact  that  Britain  la  no  longer  a  world 

Her    only    hope    of    taking    a    more 

poaltlon  aa  one  of  the  world  leadpra 

in  the  poaalblllty  of  organising  a  new 

„.  in  Africa  south  of  the  Bquator.     Thla 

require  hef  to  enter  a  partnership  not 

irttb  France.  Belgium,  and  Portugal,  but 

the  UnloB  at  Sootb  Africa,  which  only 

nonth  lacal^ad  tBt  royal  family. 

Brltleb  OoTtrnment  abandoned  India 

ti  ready  to  abandon  all  other  poaaea 

m  the  Indian  Ocean,  including  lialaya. 

no  longer  the  means  to  control  them. 

jlarly  since  Rtiaala  ha»  emerged  aa  a 

power  of  the  first  order  and  has  shown 

that  it  doee  not  Intend  to  tolerate 

in  her  backyard. 

^  to  reporta  from  reliable  sources. 

ehoie^natter  of  Britain  moving  out  of 
politically  and  maitarlly  waa  aubmltted 
December  to  Prune  Minister  Staltn  by 
Marshal  Vlscotmt  Montgomery.  cMef  of 
trltlsh  imperial  staff.  Lord  Montgotnery 
a  Ttstt  to  Moecow.  where  be  waa  re- 
_  with  BMre  panp  than  any  other  weat* 
Ulied  military  leader  haa  baan  accorded. 

MOMTCOMIKT    OtTrumS   MUQT 

llBl— imw  Scot  waa  dined  and  wined 

Ruaatan  faahlon.    He  vtalted  Buaatan 

MtabUahmenta  and  waa  pranatad 

a  aaUe-Unad  eoat.    Bnlafeav*  every- 

el:*,  he  had  a  long  wuvataatkB  with 
J  Minuter  Stalin,  durlxvg  which  he  la 
to  have  expounded  Britain's  new  policy 
ikkUng  a  clash  with  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

poUcy  la  said,  by  thoae  who  later  re- 

c«k  It.  to  have  Incltidad  among  other 

the  British  plan  to  move  pcdltically 

Asia  In  order  to  avoid  the  age-old  con- 

wlth  Ruaala  In  that  area.    In  excbanga 

that   liquidation   of  Britain's  entaagla- 

kts  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  m  the  Indian 

_.  the  chief  of  the  British  Imperial  staff 

ted  to  know  whether  he  could  report  to 

•Hpirlors  that  the  Soviet  Government 

ha  willing  to  rsapact  Brltlah  oil  mter- 

m  the  Middle  BHt. 

Montgomery  la  said  to  have  informed 

in  that  Bnuln  w»8  sincere  in  her  offer 

I  baudon  her  political  InteresU  In  the  areas 

to  the  Russian  heart  and  that  the 

establishing  a  new  empire  In 

south  of  Kgypt.    Ttxia.  he  said,  could 

no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  ccn- 

Md  fta  conflicting  with  Riuala'a  poUdes. 

m  Be  Minister  Stalin  la  aald  to  have  agreed. 
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MKW  ALUAMCX  aZPOaTSD 

The  indorsement  of  the  BrltUh  p'   n 
reported  by  Uord  Montgomery  on  bis  ri 
to  London  early  last  January.     He  call 
Rllng  George  VI  ImmedUtely  after  hU 
He  also  had  a  a-hour  session  with  the  f 
The  Immediate  sequel  of  that  convi 
waa  the  dlscloaure  of  a  tripartite  allli 
tween  Britain.  Prance,  and  Buai' 
praaent  thla  alliance  la  not  In  i 
hlatorle  developinenu  are  subject  to] 
baiyUAftng  sad  l>agiUng    But  the  ti 
AaavtoHt  aAelal  ohservers  who  have  f( 
the  new  trend  believe  they  have  now  ri 
at  leaat  partial  eonftrmatlon  ot  the 
of  Britain's  new  orientation. 

London  hjs  now  admitted  that  It 
BtMaU  a  number  of  jet  planes.    The  prt 
be  paid  in  Russian  raw  materials.    Bur 
Ington  haa  received  definite  Inform.t      u 
bcaldes   these   jet   planes   the   Briusii 
January    hare    been    selling    the    R\' 
plexiglass,  plartf  aHSOUal  in  the  v  t*s  { 
duetlon  of  )et  ptaMB.  and  a  numbe;     t 
inventlona  developed  In  the  United  Kl 
during  the  war. 

Whatever  atomic  energy   formal 
poeaMMa  today  came  from  the  per~»ji 
betrayed  aecreU  to  the  Sovleu     ^  waa 
clear   In   the  Canadian   spy   ca^e.     Bt 
British  Government's  willingness  to 
the  Soviet  Government  with  materi       n( 
for  modem  warfare  la  regarded  as        ii 
tlon  of  uenda  In  tl^  United  KlngO<  m. 


UCs  Not  Chriloe  Tbcse  Happy  P« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS] 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  Sec^NTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A' 
1.  May  27,  1947 


'cy. 


Mr.    MANSFIELD   of   Montana. 
Speaker.  It  was  with  a  great 
pleasure  that  I  read  the  honest, 
forward  report  of  Rear  Adm. 
H.  Wright.  United  States  Navy.  « 
ing  our  new  Island  possessions  in 
Japanese  Mandates   of   the 
Carolines,  and  Marshall.*:.    Thi'? 
appeared  in  the  May  3.  1947.  Ls 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  I  recoi 
it  wholeheartedly  to  the  Members  oCj 
gress  for  a  good  imderstanding 
problem  which  confronts  us  an^  ai 
a  good  report  of  condition^;  as  u 
ally  exist  in  that  part  of  the  we 
I  might  say  to  the  Members 
miral    Wright    has    visited    pi 
every  one  of  our  new  islands, 
under  the  greatest  of  difficulties^ 
thoroughly     knows     and     unt' 
what  he  is  talking  about.    I  (    n 
personally  to  the  fact  that  tl. 
in  the  islands  think  a  great  d- 
nural  Wright  and  that  in  retutaj 
tolerant,    tmderstanding.    and 
thetic  towards  their  needs.    I  c( 
late  the  Navy  on  having  such  a 
Admiral  Wright  as  general  insi 
the  United  States  Navy  of  t 
Ocean  area,  and  I  want  to  coni 
hUn  for  the  fine  Job  he  has  done  < 
alive  the  spirit  of  America  in  is 
standing  and  sympathy  for  tae 
who  comprl5e  the  F>opulation  of 
mer  mandated  inlands. 


kion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
le  the  Navy  Depart- 
qua  lifled  agency  who 
new  possessions  and 
3r  admitted  that  they 
)f  the  difficulties  and 
^e  Job  of  administering 
rust  upon  them.    The 
^ernment  officials,  who 
,  to  look  after  the  needs 
Ithe  former  mandates. 
Idid  Job  by  and  large 
ftralning  being  given  by 
of    military    govem- 
[University  Is  outstand- 
Ip  ct.    The  Navy  stu- 
[all.  who  are  undertak- 
courses  before  being 
\c  Islands,  are  being 
for  their  duties  by  an 
„  the  results  gained  by 
trlence  with  them  In- 
tre  doing  an  extremely 
ink  ♦hat  sometime  in 
[be  bo.h  wise  and  neces- 
jrt  of  civilian  control  he 
these   island   posses- 
think  on  the  basis  of 
ICC  that  at  the  present 
agency  more  capable 
1  in  administering  these 
>f  ours. 

inder  unanimous  con- 

^riing    the    article    by 

[vihlch  appeared  in  the 

the  Saturday  Evening 

THZss  HArrr  rums 
rleton  H.  Wright,  United 
ktes  Navy) 

ftrs  ago.  with  short-lived 

1  States  protested  Japan's 

The  Government's  caaa 

by  the  isolatlonUt  preea. 

.  the  Pacific  uland'a  nam* 

\,  and  made  of  Yap  a  sym- 

flrsl  rumbling  American 

of  exterior  security. 

rs.     We  hold  it  by  right 

ler  with  some  hundreda 

Pacific  ialands  acattered 

square  miles  of  ocean. 

_  asked  the  United  Ifa- 

..  United  SUtea  aa  trustee. 

^^s.  for  these  former  Japa- 

9m  the  defunct  League  of 

Btatively  propoeed.  aubject 

luthortty   of    Congreaa.  to 

the  most  adapU'ole  and 

l^ted    Islanda   aa   defensive 

Bion  upon  the  peace  of 

which  is  to  say.  of  course. 

rorld. 

re  the  guardians  of  some 
KisitanU  of  lands  that  come 
Ing  the  ecstatic  mythology 
eks'  Islands  of  the  Bleeeed. 
2uestlon  we  shall  soon  have 
at  shall  we  do  with  these 
fcU  we  do  for  them? 
ercy's  sake  let  them  alone 

etor  for  the  .United  SUtee 
Ocean  area  I  have  visited 
le  hundreds  of  Inhabited 
kt  for  days  with  the  laland 
kdmen  of  each  commimlty. 
tu  dying  their  wanu  and 
tvn  and  simple.  And  I  have 
led  the  sources  of  their 
cheer  for  my  own  ben- 
the  conviction  that  ^helr 
from  a  minlmtim  of  gov- 
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ernmeut.  a  simple  economy,  and  an  environ - 
meat  that  la  aa  doae  to  the  Garden  of  Eden's 
aa  aslata  anywbare. 

But  heaven  help  them.  What  a  temptation 
they  offer  to  the  brlak  mlaalonaries  of  mod- 
ernism, the  bureaucrats,  the  sentimentalists 
and  the  buaybody  do-gooders. 

At  preeent  the  government  of  the  area  is 
administered  by  naval  personnel,  volunteers 
alt.  and  all  intensively  trained  for  their  duties 
In  the  School  of  Military  Government  at 
Stanford  University.  It  is  government  by  the 
remoteat  poaalble  system  of  control,  which 
coooema  Itaelf  almoet  ezcltislvely  with  these 
responaibllltles : 

To  restore  property  and  facUitlee  damaged 
In  the  war;  to  Improve  health  and  sanita- 
tion: to  encourage  the  earliest  esublishmeiv 
of  self-governing  communities  regulated  by 
local  cuatoms.  not  aUen-lmpoaed  Ideas;  to 
initiate  an  educational  program  adapted  to 
native  capabilities  and  to  local  envlronmenu 
to  theae  ends,  and  to  teach  the  natives  to 
achieve  the  maximum  benefits  offered  by 
their  environment.  And  aU  that  that  latter 
clause  means  la  to  teach  theee  amiable, 
happy-go-lucky  Mlcroneaians  how  to  help 
boimtiful  Mother  Natvire  Juat  a  little  bit,  and 
that  mainly  Is  the  easy  art  of  conservation. 

We  caimoc  do  much  leaa,  became  most  of 
that  almple  program  Is  designed  to  remedy 
ilia  that  the  occidental  races — directly  or  at 
aeoood-hand  through  the  Japaneae — Inflicted 
upon  the  islanders.  The  worst  of  their  dla- 
were  introduced  by  whalers,  traders, 
I,  and  military  expeditions.  Ger- 
Japanese  conquerors  and  exploiters 
dlarupted  social  and  ecoaotnic  balances 
aohleved  through  centtu-ies  of  unooutami- 
nated  self-development.  Since  the  white 
man — and  yellow — came  to  the  Islands,  the 
native  population  has  declined  as  mxi^  as 
90  percent,  and  whole  nations  have  become 
extinct,  their  only  monuments  such  awe- 
inspiring  works  of  engineering  as  the  Mata- 
lanlu  ruins  in  Puuape. 

The  lesson  I  have  unforgettably  learned 
is  that  the  Islanders'  enviable  happlneee, 
contentment,  and  aelf-sufQclency  are  in  In- 
verse ratio  to  their  expoeure  to  occidental 
standards  of  clvlltzatlon.  If  civilization 
meana  flush  toilets,  ice  cubes,  machine  guns. 
and  aewing  machines,  then  these  people  are 
caragee.  If  civilization  means  an  economic 
system  in  which  there  Is  no  relative  poverty, 
but  an  adequacy  of  food,  shelter,  and  secur- 
ity, and  a  social  system  in  which  all  par- 
ticipate equally  and  actively  in  the  material 
and  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  community  life, 
then  they  are  civlllaed  and  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  them. 

But  the  Imputoe.  of  courae,  will  be  to  uplift 
them,  and  may  God  help  them — and  forgive 
us — If  the  effort  Is  made.  The  perimeter 
Islands  of  the  Paclflc  are  etudded  with  hor- 
rible examples  of  what  happened  when  nine- 
teenth-century European -American  stand- 
arda  of  economy,  politics,  and  morality  were 
impoaed  upon  Polynesians  and  Mlcronesians. 
There  you  will  find  squalor,  discontent,  en- 
demic diseases  not  only  of  the  body  but  of 
mind  and  spirit,  and  at  best  only  a  poor  Imi- 
tation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Hispanic  civi- 
lizations we  superior  races,  in  our  self-rlghte- 
ousneas.  forcert  upon  peoples  who  had  made 
a  much  naore  advantageous  bargain  with 
nattire  than  we  can  hope  to  achieve. 

Being  contented  and  happy,  the  islanders 
will  paaalvaly  reatat  our  attempta  to  make 
y^)ifp^i#  or  Callfomlana  or  Virginians  out  of 
them  If  we  try  it  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample by  returning  this  narrative  to  Yap. 
5.000  mUes  southwesterly  from  San  Prandaoo. 
458  miles  southwest  of  Guam,  800  milea  east 
of  the  southern  PhUlpplnee.  Moat  of  us.  for- 
that  the  International  agitation  over 
I  dlapoeltion  ot  Yap  In  1919  was  because  of 
its  strategic  position,  do  remember  it  as  the 
island  of  atone  money.  Yap  is  a  happy  land 
where  an  hour's  work  a  day  is  ample  for  a 


man  to  keep  his  family  well  fed  and  ade- 
quately sheltered,  where  the  climate  is  kindly 
and  graas  skirts  are  still  the  mode  But  at 
last  It  waa  ours. 

S3  we  went  to  Tap  and  told  them  so.  We 
told  them,  also,  that  hereafter  Japanese 
money  was  worthless.  They  took  the  news 
without  blinking.  We  told  them  they  would 
have  to  exchange  their  yen  for  dollars.  They 
■smilingly  acquieaced.  We  told  them  how 
many  yen  they  would  have  to  give  up  for  a 
dollar.  They  did  not  demur  or  haggle.  They 
treated  it  as  a  big  )oke.  That,  I  thought,  was 
no  way  to  regard  the  most  powerfvQ  unit  of 
ctirrency  on  earth.  In  civilized  Europe.  I 
knew,  people  were  parting  with  everything 
from  precious  heirlooms  to  their  virtue  for  an 
American  dollar  to  two. 

Most  powerful  unit  of  cxirrency  on  earth? 
Almighty  dollar?  The  Yap  chiefs  strove 
politely  to  conceal  their  derision. 

It  took  much  patient  Inquiry  to  learn  what 
they  really  thought — the  most  stable  unit  of 
currency  on  earth  Is  the  bead,  shell,  and  stone 
money  of  Yap,  and  they  could  prove  It. 

A  long  time  ago,  I  was  told,  the  Spaniards 
came  to  Yi^.  They  said  the  only  good  mcmey 
was  that  of  Spain.  Por  so  much  work,  so 
uiany  sacks  of  copra,  a  certain  number  of 
Spanish  reals  would  be  paid,  which  could  be 
exchanged  for  certain  lengths  of  cotton  cloth 
or  a  quantity  of  needles  or  tobacco. 

The  Yaplanders  shnigged  their  ahoulders. 
In  the  transactions  with  the  Spaniards  they 
used  reala,  but  among  themselves  they  re- 
mained true  to  their  own  currency — in  as- 
cending value,  strings  of  giaasllke  native 
beads,  longer  strings  of  polished  shell  diska 
interspersed  with  poliahed  red  atone  and  fln- 
lahed  off  with  toggles  of  sea-cow  Ivory,  aiMl. 
finally,  the  huge  pierced  disks  of  Imported 
stone.  Theae  latter,  some  of  which  weigh 
several  tons,  are  symbols  of  wealth  rattier 
than  negotiable  cun-ency,  for  it  takes  50 
men  to  move  one. 

Anyhow,  years  later  the  Germans  arrived 
and  aald  thereafter  marks,  not  reals,  would 
be  the  standard  currency.  So  the  Yaplanders 
did  buaineaa  with  tlie  white  man  in  marka, 
and  among  themaelvee  with  abell  and  stone. 
Thirty  yeaca  paaaed.  and  the  Japanese  moved 
In.  Now  the  mark  was  no  good.  Only  yen 
were  money.  The  people  of  Yap  said  what- 
ever passes  for  O.  K.  in  their  dialect,  and 
good-faumoredly  indulged  the  third  set  of 
foreigners  in  their  financial  wliimsey. 

"Now  the  Americans  come,"  I  was  told. 
"You  say  now  yen  no  good,  only  dollar.  Just 
like  Japaneae  aay  mark  no  good.  Germans 
say  real  no  good.  But  ail  the  time,  all  the 
time.  Yap  money  always  good.  Yap  money 
best  in  the  world."  And  they  were  right- 
in  their  world. 

Yap  money,  primitive  as  it  seems  to  us 
whoae  economy  is  baaed  on  tons  of  gold 
Iniried  in  Port  Knox,  represents  a  fairly 
sophisticated  finance  compared  with  most  of 
the  islands,  where  mobt  property  la  commu- 
nal and  barter  la  the  medium  for  such  ex- 
change aa  exlsta. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  It  is  dangerotis 
to  make  generalizations  about  the  people  of 
the  Maraball  and  Caroline  archipelagoes.  I 
shall,  of  inexorable  necessity,  be  guHty  of  vio- 
lating that  rule  myself  in  a  narrative  of  this 
dimension.  So  I  make  no  apology  for  the 
preceding  generalization,  or  for  this  (me: 
that,  except  where  superficial  respect  is  paid 
to  aUen  forms  of  government,  the  Internal 
administration  of  moet  of  the  islands  is  by 
hereditary  chieftainship. 

Now,  I  know,  too.  that  by  our  standards 
the  islands'  economic  and  political  systems 
are  all  wrcmg.  The  flrrt  amacks  of  commu- 
nlam  and  the  latter  of  royaliam.  I  can  fore- 
see, with  no  snudi  horror,  efforts  undertaken 
to  provide  the  islanders  with  a  aoimd  finan- 
cial system,  luclxuilnf;  martgagaa.  eight  drafts. 
traveler's  checks — for  they  are  great  travelers. 


these  people — and  compound  Intereat.  I  «ui 
ree.  as  in  a  nightmare,  the  paid  apostles  of 
democracy  coming  Into  the  Paclflc  to  educate 
the  Islanders  In  the  privilege  of  the  tranchlae 
and  teaching  them  how  to  hold  nominating 
primaries,  party  oonventlons.  conduct  elec- 
toral campaigns,  and  to  exercise  the  Inltta- 
tive,  referendum,  and  recall. 

It  will  be  about  as  practicable  and  pro- 
greaslye  as  to  try  to  make  dairj'men  out 
of  them  because  they  now  have  no  cows, 
or  to  inaug\irate  a  good-roads  program  be- 
cause they  must  now  travel  on  foot  or  in 
outrigger  canoes.  I  still  say,  let  them  alone 
In  their  enviable  simpllctty.  Keep  out  the 
do-gooders  and  the  disciplinarians. 

Island  chiefs  attain  rule  Ijy  a  complicated 
system  of  heredity  which  traces  deacent 
through  the  female  line. 

In  theory,  the  chief  Is  all-powerful.  In 
practice,  any  attempt  at  despotism  or  leaser 
malfeasance  or  mtefeaaance  la  a  abort  cut 
to  depoeal,  if  not  disposal.  If  ever  govern- 
ments derive  their  Just  rights  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  it  is  in  the  primi- 
tively organized  islands.  Theoretically, 
everything  In  the  domain  laelongs  to  the 
chief;  practicably,  everything  Is  equitably 
divided,  be  It  a  haul  of  fish  or  the  use  of  the 
one  sallmaker's  needle  on  the  atoll.  By  na- 
tive standards  It  is  right  and  proper  that 
the  chief  should  have  the  beat  of  every- 
thing, for  he  has  a  full-time  Job.  and  no  <»m 
else  is  thus  burdened.  But  there  is  small 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
in  an  environment  where  the  staple  foods 
are  fish,  turtle,  breadfruit,  and  taro,  where 
the  vreather  is  so  ideal  that  the  need  for 
clothing  Is  reduced  to  something  soft  to  sit 
on,  and  both  food  and  clothing  are  to  be 
had  in  surfeit  for  the  taking,  phis  a  few 
minutes  of  simple  preparation. 

The  whole  system  of  government  is  Inex- 
tricably Involved  with  the  complicated — and 
sensible,  withal — code  of  taboos,  and  that. 
In  turn,  is  blended  Into  religion.  Again  risk- 
ing generalization,  I  find  most  of  the  island- 
ers, even  thoae  who  had  not  seen  white  men 
before  the  arrival  of  my  Navy  party,  are 
at  least  nominally  Christians.  Some  of  the 
missionaries,  especially  the  most  recent  ones. 
contributed  marvelously  to  the  welfare  of 
their  flocks  with  small  disturbance  to  the 
ancient  codes.  The  ethics  of  Christianity 
were  easily  adaptable  to  the  indigenous 
philOBophy  of  an  Inherently  gentle  and  gen- 
erous folk.  They  learned  eagerly  about,  and 
l>elieved  readily  in,  the  Christ  who  was  Him- 
self an  artisan,  whoee  greatest  friend  was 
Peter,  a  fisherman.  Prom  the  same  teach- 
ers they  learned  the  rudimenta  of  sanita- 
tion and  husbandry.  Moet  of  the  occi- 
dental missionaries  were  forced  to  leave  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  regime,  but  their  teach- 
ings were  not  only  not  forgotten,  they  were 
carried  to  the  remoter  Islands  by  theae  na- 
tives who  think  nothing  of  l,000-ml!e  Jour- 
neys in  outrigger  canoes.  I  was  told  almoet 
everywhere  that  the  islanders  want  those 
missionaries,  or  others  like  them,  to  return 
and  live  among  them. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  missionaries, 
especially  the  grimly  puritanical  kind  that 
the  nineteenth  century  produced,  carried  to 
the  islands  some  of  the  hair-shirt  brand  of 
dermatic  theology  widely  accepted  in  Ameri- 
can religious  circles  at  the  time. 

When  those  ideas  were  brought  to  the 
Islands  by  misslcmarles  themselves  willing  to 
die  in  their  defense,  the  restilts  were,  to  aay 
the  least,  not  good. 

The  natives  docilely  donned  clothing  when 
they  were  told  that  their  semlnudlty  would 
be  punished  after  death  with  eternal  tor- 
ment, and  with  tlie  voluminous  New  Eng- 
land coctumes  they  also  acquired  tuhercu- 
loels  and  other  respiratory  diseases  and  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  They  did  not  die  like  flies; 
they  died  like  the  inhabitants  of  Hiroshima, 
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ttU*  mora  alowly.    To  a  paople  wbo 

atng  macb  OMra  naturally  than 

I  or  oar  kind.  wbcM  aonsa  art.  in 

only  MMna  <rf  pwpMtMUng  tribal 

^  in  Um  muum  of  tb*  old  lc«- 

iha  importad  ptaMfetUoo  on  any 

^,-,    um  doloroua  and  to  tham  aaan- 

hynna  not  only  killad  thair  aplrlta 

rived  ua  of  much  ancient  lora  that 

o  (ar  toward  aatlafytnt  our  curloalty 

t|>c  orlglna  and  ancestry  of  the  laland 

m  focall  how  tmmmtaf  ma  own  idaaa 
laanttata  oT  Chrtattan  eanduet  hava 

tn  a  single  ganerailon.  we  thould  at 
mwn  m  the  powUbUlty  that  many 
,  and  proeoduraa  which  w*  now  ac- 
hlghly  doMrable  and  normal  wUl  ap- 
d  to  our  auccaaaor*.    That  obaanra- 
loa  not  only  to  rallfi«ir  conduct 
all  social  pnictlcea.     The  uaanders. 
1  involuntary  If  howetar  acqulaacant 
t  our  OovarnoMnt.  ar*  entitled  to  pro- 
„  from  anthoataata  who  would  chang* 
raya  to  thoa*  which  at  the  momant 
I  ood  to  us.     And  that  mean*  prot«c- 
I  rom    th*    mUllary    autocrat   and   th* 
,  ridden  bureaucrat  aa  well  a*  from 
tlUologlcal  do«matlat. 

Ills    which    beaat   th*    islanders    ar* 
...  of  foreign  introduction,  and  on*  <jf 
•i  otrlbutlona  wa  can  sensibly  make  la 
to  modem  madicntion  and  the  educa- 
■anltatlon  and  hyglan*  without  which 
.  to  mediclna  la  only  a  pallUtlve     A 
called  yaws  U  peculiarly  prevalent. 
-*.  gnat,  shallow,  disfiguring  ulcers 
la  a  tropical  dUaas*  which  girdle*  the 
It    ta   aeiantlfleaUy    Interesting    be- 
lt u  cauaad  and  tranaaaitted  by  a  splro- 
Um  aam*  kind  of  germ  that  caua«a 
and  U  raaponda  to  the  same  kind 
traatmcnt.     Bsl  yaws  la  not  a 
dlaaaaa.     It  la  nrfaetlowaly  tran»- 
.  through  any  wound,  cut  or  akwiioa. 
ha  abort  tlm*  slnca  tha  Navy  aMMSaad 
,  guardianship  of  the  islands,  the  pby- 
ttDd  pbarmacuu  of  tha  Madlcal  Corpa 
Mda  great  progreaa  in  arraatlng  th* 
»ii><tf>g  th*  aOlctad.     A  part  of  th* 
w  have  chartad  for  the  isianda  la 
natlv*  practitioners — a  4-year  couia* 
m^rtt^*!  education,  half  that  tlm* 
,«.«it  nuraaa— who  wlU  return  to  their 
Mlanda  to  maintain  the  public  health 
periodic  Tiaita  of   inspection   by   tha 
doctor*. 
taland«n  poaaaaa  no  native  metala. 
only  lumber  cornea  from   the  bread- 
tree,  which  alao  supplies  them  with  a 
y  suple.     The  timber  i«  painfully  felled 
■d   by   tadloua  chiseling,   and   th* 
plank*  ar*  Utatally  sewed  together 
o(  iMBd-twlBlad  coconut  fiber,  to 
aalls  of  hand- 


trsLn 
sUipl* 
r«ild*nt 


o(  ihiiiiaanrtB  ai  mil**- 

t^tarlaland  intercourse  la  by  maana   of 

traU-looktng.  hand-mad*  veaaala.  and 

thea*  frasll*  0««t«  **»•  l»land*ra  d*- 

al*o  for  tiMtr  mate  aitlei*  of  diet.  Ash. 

I  yp*^    I  am  »•  MBtkkMntalUt  intent 

pnaervlag  th*  pftetUNaqfU*  for  lU  own 

and  at  aaartitea  of  uaa  and  comfort,  so 

w*  abotild  enable  the   lalandera  to 

toola.  lumber  and  nails. 

and  aalldoth.    In   Identical 

^. 7~b*ll«ve  they  should  be  given 

to  corrugatad  sheet  metal  for  roofing. 

..y  admit  that  an   outrigger  studded 

nallheads  standing  out   to  sea  tmder 

eanvaa  will  not  be  as  pretty  aa  the 

_  and  carved  cancea  with  th*  ruah 

I  confeaa  without  remorse  that  a  na- 

,  house  with  a  corrugated-tin  roof  will 

( o%nrtght   ugly  compared   with   thatch. 

th*  tilandera  won't  think  so.  and.  after 

thay  are  the  one*  to  be  pleaaed.     We 

s*«  them  only  tn  newsreels  and  trsv- 


tnap  ration 


bill  they   hav*   to  risk   the:      n 
^my"  afMT  dny  tn  s«wn  boats  with  .-^ 
driad  l*av«*.  and  all   the  freah  water 
have  for  drinking  or  cooking  U  the  rain 
dripa  from  th*  *av**  of  th*lr  houses      a 
roof  will  k**p  tb*  inside  of  their  homc^ 
and  glT*  thorn  nor«  and  cleaner  water 
th*  inaect-rtdden.  muaty  thatching 

We  ahould  teach  them.  too.  not  to 
radio*  and  juke  bosea  or  button  she 
to  maks  better  us*  of  th*  materlala 
has  mad*  so  richly  available  to  theat^ 
wovild  teach  them  elementary  tree        ^ 
so  the  all-important  breadfruit  trees 
bear  more  lavUhly  and  suffer  lea  from^ 
I  would  teach  them  how  to  mak*  '""' 
aoap  from  th*  abundant  f aftaW*  Ikl 
wood-ash  lye.  Instead  of  todOOflglB 
to  buy  cheap.  ec*nt*d  tradara*  Map 
raooua  prtcea. 

t   VMIM   glv*   them   schools   with 
teachers,  trolnad  not  to  impo**  an  all 
ture  upon  thair  ehargca.  but  to  p*rf«4  , 
own       And   in  these  schooU  I  would 
basic  English  taught  aa  a  aacond  lsn| 
for  there  are  aa  many  dlalecta  aa  f    r- 
Islands,   and    nine   vocabularlea   so    aiaf" 
from  one  another  that  a  native  who 
/^^  cannot  understand  the  others. 
inflonailrs     and     mission-trained 
teachers  have  redticed   a  few  of  t» 
widely  spoken  dialects  to  writing. 
languagea  ar*  spoksn  by  only  100 
so.  and  all  nine  vary  •©  much  In 
Island  and  village- to- village  dialect 
wtNild  be  a  futile  task  to  attempt  s^ 
mtlon.      But  the  800  words  or  ao 
English   could,   and   should,   b*   Intf 
If  only  to  permit  the  people  of  Por 
converse  with  voyagers  from  Tap  or 
Thank     goodneaa     the     hideous     bt" 
*ptdgln     English-     has     practically 
peared — one.  and  maybe  the  only.  g~ 
of  the  Japanea*  occupation. 

And  that's  about  all.     That  aort 
tlon  win  not  disturb  their  social, 
or  aesthetic  atandards.  which  are 
to  them  and  IB  many  ways  envtablo^ 
Let  t  hem  alone.  I  say.     Kmp  out  the 
disciplinarians,  do-goodara.  and  ^If-r 
reformers;  and  as  for  the  prctfaaatonsl 
of  discipline  and  virtue  by  th*  atanc 
Ohio  or  Vermont  or  the  DUtrlct  of  Ce 
we  would  be  kinder  to  the  islandetSJ 
expoeed  them  to  amallpcx  In.stead. 

As  I  aald  b*fore.  soma  of  th*  rr  <=» 
teglcally   plaead    and    physically    i 
talnnds  will  be  developed  aj  base*         iW 
th*  setaem*  of   world   security   aK:i.i 
tfwalv*  war  or.  mor*  immediately. 
■tatkaw  on  the  earth-girdling  rout**  «t< 
trampertatlon.    Dlaeuaaton  of  that 
th*  Pacific  Islaaii  la  not  my  prlYUafg^ 
province.    It  moat  aaam  rcaaonably 
to  any  casual  obaerver  that  the  United 
which    acquired    domain    over    the 
hideoua  coat  in  the  war  against  J      mj 
h5\ve  at  least  a  dominating  influeuoa^ 
administration,  either  as  trustees  -^ 
right*  of   complete  sofvaaalgitty 
aegto  of  the  United  Natlona.  or. 
aa  a  member  of  a  committee  of  Inter 
administrators.    Whatever  external 
Is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Islanders  wUII 
certainly  be  predominantly  AmertcaT 

That  Influence  can  either  be  on* 
t>enevolence.  as  I  have  outlined  and 
eatabllshment  of  which  I  am  dedicai 
can  be  anything  els*  from  the  fatuc 
de*potic.    W*  should  put  within  the 
reach  the  toola  and  technlquca  of 
and  aait-daralopaMBt.  to  amploy 
tiMir  M*ai  ami  aMMtUa     That.  I 
th*  beginning  and  the  end  of  our 
Uoo.    Additionally.  I  believe.  It  Is  our  i 
protect  the  Wanders  from  the  evila  ~ 
been  too  pron*  to  vlalt  upon  indlger' 
plea  m  our  paat.  baginnlng  with  the 
Indian — subjection  to  the  iron  whlmj 


ftlly  appointed  mlliUry 

rel   political   bureau- 

fdo-gooder  for  a  aalary. 

how  little  or  how  long 

sibUlty.    We  hav* 

liberation  on  our  part 

lelr  o^m.  control  over 

jr,  cheerful,  amiable  peo- 

slllty  should  be  so  dis- 

lem  at  least  as  happy 

ind  them,  even  after  35 

Who  knows  but  what. 

18   of   Intercontinental 

kd  about  come  true. 

the  meek  who.  aa  th* 

11  inherit  the  earth? 


rokc  of  America 
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\.  Speaker,  under  leave 
larks  In  the  Record.  I 
fring  article  from  the 
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VOICX  or   AMBBICA 

iirnet  Nover) 
a  week  recently,  a  not 
people  of  Europe  and 
allowing  facu  about  the 

the  United  Bute*  la  to 
and  suateglc  positions 

Itatca  la  latinchlng  a  rac* 

Army  Is  aacrcUy  being 
:id  Britiah  agenU. 
(hall.  In  his  recent  radio 
m   the   truth   about   the 

United  Statca  Is  making 
Pblllpplnea. 
[of  American  vrorkers  haa 
ent  and  that  thousands 
^«9  are  "dwelling  In  old 
military  billets." 
jllcy  In  the  Par  Bast  la 
est." 

States  U  heading  directly 
lion, 
of  American  warshipa 
Bean     meaua    that     "the 
elded  to  reaort  to  threats 

tjorlty  of  Americans  ar* 

the  Tniman  policy  with 

id  Turkey. 

Dlicy  in  Germany  alms  to 

aperlalist  peace  baaed  en 

natlona." 

are  of  America  wh.ch  the 

kud  AaU  got   If   they   lls- 

dcaats  from  Rtissia  end 

arcaa  in  eastern  Europ* 

ek. 

with   variations,  which 
^ttlng   of   America   over   a 
Bnths.    The  purpose,  obvi- 
ate   the    Uniud    Slates, 
to  this  country  "s  motives. 
Its  alms. 
be  complacent  about  thla 
jpagandlat   campaign,   sit 
that  th*  untruths,  half 
•ratloni  will  do  no  h.u-m 
ar*  so  wide  of  the  i.;.>rii^7 
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That  seems  to  be  the  attittide  of  a  large 
number  In  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves. 
Judging  by  the  acUon  that  has  been  taken 
In  wiping  out  the  appropriation  needed  to 
continue  the  State  Department's  overseas 
information  program. 

W*  have  apent  billlona  in  relief  for  for- 
olgB  aoimtrl**.  Tb*  Houaa  itaelf  has  juet 
anvoaad.  aa  th*  Sonate  did  aarUer.  an  ap- 
propriation of  HOO.OOO.OOO  to  aid  Oreoce  and 
Turkey. 

It  la  In  defiance  of  all  logic  and  common 
sense  to  appropriate  that  money  and  at  the 
same  time  cut  out  the  small  appropriation 
naadad  to  present  to  the  world  a  true  picture 
of  America. 

Such  an  Information  program  ia  needed  not 
merely  to  combat  the  vicious  antl-Amerlcan 
propaganda  with  which  so  many  ears  are 
being  aasalJed  In  so  many  countries  of  the 
world.  It  Is  even  mere  needed  to  hold  up 
to  the  world  an  undistorted  mirror  of  Ameri- 
can events,  American  thotight,  American  pol- 
icle*. 

'X>o  aooM  alight  ectent  this  eesential  task 
la  baliig  done  by  private  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals. But  there  Is  a  vast  area  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  cannot  arul  doe*  not  reach 
In  this  battle  for  men's  minds.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  Oovemment  mtist  step  in  and 
do  the  job  that  so  badly  loeeds  being  done, 
a  job  which,  incidentftlly.  the  State  Depart- 
ment, despite  its  critics,  has  done  extremely 
well. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  great  hun- 
ger for  news  of  America,  for  facU  about  our 
institutions,  our  history,  otir  culture. 

This  eagerness  to  know  more  about  the 
United  States  does  not  primarily  arise  out 
of  bentlmeutal  Inclinations  toward  this  coim- 
try.  It  Is  the  product  of  a  very  intense  reali- 
ntlon  of  the  vastly  Important  role  the  United 
States  la  playing  in  world  affairs. 

If  this  country  does  not  Itself  explain  what 
it  is  doing,  it  will  be  done  by  somebody  else 
and  neither  to  our  liking  nor  to  our  Interest. 
Indeed,  the  distorted  picture  the  world  would 
then  get  of  America's  role  might  aerlously 
undermine  the  great  efforts  we  are  making 
on  behalf  of  the  democratic  ideal  and  the 
peaceful  way  of  life. 

The  best  antidote  for  the  kind  of  anti- 
American  propaganda  which  is  fllllug  the  air 
waves  of  Europe  and  Asia  Is  the  simple  and 
unadulterated  truth. 

To  cut  off  the  State  Department's  infor- 
mation program,  including  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadeaats,  would  give  this  country's  rivals 
and  rnsmkia  a  free  field.  No  policy  could  be 
more  stupid  and  self-destructive. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcooko,  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 
New  Tobx  TotJKO  RxptTBLicAjf  Club, 

Nev  York,  S.  Y .,  May  23.  1947. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javna, 
House  Office  Buildiny, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  CoNGRBsaacAN  jAvrrs:  The  following 
reaolution  was  submitted  by  the  foreign 
affairs  committee  of  the  New  Tork  Totmg 
Republican  Club  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  board  of  govemora  of  th*  club  at  Ita 


meeting  on  l£ay  30.  It  is  submittad  to  you 
herewith  for  your  aerlous  consideration. 

"Whereas  the  conduct  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  broadcasts  to  the  world  ex- 
plaining the  position  of  the  American  people 
In  matters  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  Is 
a  vital  adjunct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  goremors  of 
the  New  Tork  Toung  Republican  Club 
strongly  endorse  the  appropriation  by  Con- 
gresa  of  adequate  funds  fur  the  continuation 
of  such  broadcasts." 
Sincerely   yours. 

Alvih  e.  Hbtttcht,  President, 


United  Sutes  Palicy  Matt  Be  Clarified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiaooNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, former  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, recently  stated  that  if  domestic  and 
foreign  problems  were  to  be  approached 
satisfactorily  it  would  be  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  arrive  at  a  policy 
where  business  could  expand.  He  is  op- 
posed to  piecemeal  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  this  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times,  written  by 
Thomas  P.  Conroy: 

UmrxD  States  Pouct  Must  Be  CLAimzD 
(By  Thomas  F.  Conroy) 

American  business  vitally  needs  a  clear-cut 
statement  by  Oovemment  of  Its  plans  to 
meet  domestic  and  world  difDctiltles  and 
should  get  it  as  soon  as  poeslble,  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  former  Ambassador  to  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, declared  In  an  interview  here  yesterday. 

Attempu  at  piecemeal  solutions  of  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems  are  serving 
only  to  confuse  Industry  and  trade  and  may 
well  result  in  bringing  about  greater  unset- 
tlement  than  now  exists,  he  warned. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
Midwest  business  trip,  said  the  thing  which 
Impressed  him  most  was  the  bewildered  re- 
action of  businessmen  to  current  economic 
and  political  developments.  His  famUy  owns 
the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago,  which 
houses  the  largest  cross  section  of  busineas 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

SEES    GEEAT    DISLOCATION 

Describing  present  business  conditions  in 
the  United  States  as  involving  "  a  great  dis- 
location rather  than  an  over-all  recession," 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  uncertainty  caused 
by  lack  of  a  clear-cut  Government  program 
is  undoubtedly  a  major  contributing  factor. 
He  noted  that  business  in  soft  goods  lines  Is 
slow,  while  activity  continues  atrong  In  the 
durable  goods  field. 

"One  must  admit,"  he  said,  "that  the  busi- 
nessman still  looks  at  the  stock*  market  and 
when  be  sees  the  ratio  of  earnings  to  selling 
prices  so  high,  he  begins  to  exaggerate  his 
own  dUBcvtltles  and  tmsettlement  results. 

"But  it  la  now  clear  that  the  Government 
mtist  honestly  t«U  the  pet^l*  pretty  aoon 
what  the  over-all  cost  of  stopping  commtm- 
Ism  abroad  is  likely  to  be.  As  long  as  that  is 
uncertain,  businessmen  will  Instinctively 
believe  the  worst. 

"Moreover,  the  Government  should  formu- 
late and  make  public  in  specific  terms  as 


aoon  aa  po**lble  what  plaiu  it  has  to  cur* 
inflation,  maintain  good  busineas  and  keep 
employment  at  high  wages. 

"If  business  can  see  these  two  over-all 
plans.  It  wlU  know  what  it  has  to  do.  what 
the  plans  will  cost,  and  people  generally  will 
be  able  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

"Todtij,  I  find  the  btislneesman  worrying 
about  the  attitude  of  the  buying  public, 
which  is  setting  itself  to  wait,  not  until  the 
$7  white  shirt  is  marked  down  to  $5,  but  until 
It  la  marked  down  to  a  level  it  just  i&nt  ever 
going  to  reach. 

"I  find  the  bualneasman  reading  th* 
columnist  and  listening  to  the  commentator 
and  trying  to  figure  out  just  how  the  unholy 
mess  the  world  is  In  can  be  straightened 
out  so  business  can  be  normal  again.  The 
problems  are  so  great  and  so  Involved  that 
It  is  no  wonder  that  their  oonfldenc*  la 
shaken. 

"I  remember  talking  once  vrlth  Mcmtagu 
Norman  in  England  when  he  was  head  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  He  had  just  dropped 
into  the  Embassy  in  London  one  morning 
and  said :  'I  see  that  you  folks  in  the  United 
States  are  contemplating  Industrial  mobil- 
ization. Who's  going  to  run  it?  Ood  Al- 
mighty?' 

"That's  aboift  the  wiiy  tha  buaiaeeamen 
I  met  feel  about  the  many  problems  of 
today.  He  need  a  blueprint  of  action,  so 
that  he  may  chart  hla  oours*.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  getting  specifications  in  busi- 
ness. That's  what  he  wants  to  be  rid  of, 
his  uncertainties.  The  little  businessman 
wants  to  know  whether  he  can  survive  price 
cuts,  high  taxes,  and  competition  from  th* 
big  fdlow  vrlth  his  large  reaotircea. 

CTroara  to  btbm  ooaunnnait 

"The  American  oubllc,  through  develop- 
ment of  the  great  power  of  advertising,  haa 
come  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  words. 
The  big  words  today  are:  Communism  and 
what  that  will  do  to  tn;  depression,  and  its 
effect  upon  us;  and  prices,  what  they  will 
do  to  our  economy. 

"Personally,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  be- 
lieve our  efforts  to  stem  communism  In  Eu- 
rope with  dollars  will  eventually  prove  an 
overwhelming  tax  on  our  resources  that  vrtll 
seriously  affect  the  economic  well-being  of 
o\ir  country. 

"Bach  b\isinessman  appears  to  have  hla 
own  ideas  of  the  solution  for  each  of  these 
eoonomic  questions,  dei>ending  upon  whether 
his  Interests  lie  In  home  trade  or  the  foreign 
market. 

"It  can  be  said  that  the  American  business- 
man Is  getting  ready  to  face  competition  and 
is  sharpening  his  pencil  with  one  eye  on 
the  Oovemment  and  the  other  on  his  compe- 
tition." 

Commenting  on  current  eo(»x>mlc  dislo- 
cations, Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment campaign  urging  lower  pricey  has  made 
consumers  conscious  that  prices  appear  very 
high  and  has  resulted  in  Increased  sale* 
resistance,  whether  justified  or  not. 

"All  this  means  Is  that  the  customer  has 
decided  to  wait  a  while  before  buying,  and 
the  volume  of  trade  that  should  be  dene 
at  legitimate  prices  is  not  being  done,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  said.  "Prodtioers  do  not  know  yet 
how  far  they  can  afford  to  cut  prices  be- 
cause of  the  tmcertalnty  of  basic  material 
quotations,  and  consumers  do  not  know  at 
what  prices  they  can  buy  satisfactorily. 

"As  an  instance  In  point,  a  leading  Midwest 
store  had  marked  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
certain  home  appliance  It  wished  to  aril  In 
one  of  it*  annual  events.  The  ator*  wanted 
2,000  of  the  appliances.  Its  jobber  sooroa, 
having  orders  from  all  over  th*  oountry  for 
60,000,  could  only  supply  900.  Tet  the  piibUe 
only  bovight  200  of  the  appUanoea,  which 
were  priced  most  attractively.  In  other 
words,  there  waa  eonsTuner  sales  realatanca 
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to  •  l«f  lumatcly  priced  article  in  the  belief 
that  price*  would  go  lower. 

l4any  tnwlneaamcn  made  money  In  th« 
juM  pact  and  they  realize  tbey  wUl  now 
bard  to  beeooM  eompeutive  if  they  an  to 
•tay  In  hiMlmi  Thla.  I  believe.  wlU  take 
of  tfe*  prtce  situation,  aa  It  alway*  haa. 
•CMMt  <rf  the  preaent  conf  ualon  a  longer 
may  be  required  for  tahMabiwnt  oi 
ind  com[>etltlve  t>aaU.  8mm  aaf  be- 
panicky  if  gooda  do  not  move.  If  this 
It  will  be  further  evidence  that  a 
aolutlon    of    economic    problems 

more  barm  than  good." 

U:  Kennedy  said  that  the  fall  market 
wee)  to  be  held  In  July  at  the  Merchandise 
liar  wUl  afford  an  Index  of  what  la  going  to 
bapi  len  In  buying  for  th«  second  half  of  this 
year 

lines  showing  there  are  among 
ttia    fovMMat    In    thla    country."    he    aakl. 
"Th  jy  have  survived  bualnaaa  dlfllcultlea  be- 
and  have  made  America  the  envy  of  the 
I  believe  they  can  do  so  again." 


doea 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AINE  J.  FORAND 

or  BMOOI  ISLAND 

dl  TBI  BOU8S  or  RXnurSBNTATIVIB 
Tuesdav.  Mat  27.  1947 

iii.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
toiy  Introduced  a  bill,  known  as  the 
Pu  »Uc  Welfare  Act  of  1947.  which.  Uke 
a  I  Mlrilar  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Coiffreas.  provides  for  the  development 
of  he  welfare  aspects  of  the  Social  8e- 
cuilty  Act  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  those  who  administer  assistance  and 
otler  welfare  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government.  An  Identical  bill  is  being 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  a  Re- 
pul  tllcan.  This  proposal  is  nonpartisan 
an  represents  the  cooperative  thinking 
of  the  State  and  local  pubhc-welfare 
agincies  and  workers  of  all  sections  of 
Um  country  acting  through  their  own 
«fl  aiMBitlon.  the  American  Public  Wel- 
faie  Association.  At  the  same  time  It 
incorporates  the  welfare  recommenda- 
tio  IS  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
ti0  3.  including  the  Children's  Bureau, 
ani  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Ch  ldr«i  and  Youth  on  which  are  rep- 
reimted  both  pubhc  and  nongovern- 
mental leaders  in  the  field  of  children's 
seirtces. 

;  am  pleased  once  again  to  present  to 
th(  Congress  a  bill  which  incorporates 
th(  recommendations  of  those  best  qual- 
ifl<d  by  experience  and  knowledge  to 
ad  rise  us  in  this  important  area  of  public 
•M  vice.  In  this  present  bill  I  have  made 
aa  ne  technleal  modifications  and  clari- 
fic  itlons  to  meet  certain  questions  raised 
iMt  year  but  in  its  general  provisions 
■B 1  objectives  this  bill  is  similar  to  that 
wllch  enlisted  such  broad  support  in 
hsirlncs  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
C«  MwKtf  last  year. 

fo  governmental  achievement  of  the 
psit  la  years  has  received  more  unl> 
Vfsal  acceptance  than  the  soclal-se- 
ctirlty  program.  People  have  faith  in 
th  sir  ability  to  achieve  protection  against 
\,Yt  risks  and  complexities  of  modern 


economic    life    through    govei 
action.    But  if  that  faith  is  to  be'' 
fled   we  cannot   afford   to  sit 
complacent  pride  for  our  achievi 
to  date.    We  must  now.  actfng 
experience  of  twelve  years'  oi 
move  forward.    We  have  had 
success  in  achieving  an  increasii 
ure   of   security   on   a   piecemeal 
But  now  the  time  has  come  w) 
should  move  on  to  security  for 
people,  not  just   those   favored 
in  certain  occupations  and  age 
through    universal    insurance    c< 
against  the  average  predictable 
of  modern  life  and  a  comprehensii 
fare  program  to  provide  for  the 
ticular  needs  which  must  be  met 
more  individualized  programs. 

The  bill  which  I  have  today  intrc 
deals  with  the  second  phase  of 
cial-MCurlty    program.    It    deal 
an  area  in  which  administrative 
siblllty  rests  with  the  States  and , 
U«s.  namely  assistance  on  an  ini 
iMiiB  to  the  needy  and  welfare 
including    child-welfare    servic 
the  fact  that  these  highly  inc 
Ised  services  are  quite  properly 
tered  b|r  State  and  local  governi 
no  way  relieves  the  Federal  Oov« 
of  Its  respcmsibAlity  to  extend  t) 
ership  of  a  Nation-wide  progr 
ported   by   Federal   financial 
are  one  Nation,  one  economy, 
people.    We  must  find,  through 
ures  like  this  one.  the  means  to] 
the  needs  of  all  our  people  wit  he 
of  the  values  of  decentralized  a( 
tratlon. 

We  must,  moreover,  show  thaj 
judgment  and  foresight  to  act  in 
of  universal  social-security  provi  ' 
time  of  comparative  prosperity 
that  we  may  at  once  minimize  tt 
sibility  of  any  economic  reces 
preclude  the  necessity  of  hasty  | 
gency  measures  should  such  a 
occur.    Real    social    security. 
terms  of  universal  social  insurai 
a  comprehensive  welfare  program^ 
guard  not  only  the  individual 
family  but  also  the  successful  ft 
ing  of  our  social  and  economic 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  m 
a  high  level  of  national  Income 
ployment  give  us  both  the  time 
means  to  develop  a  constructii 
thought-out   program.     Last 
Congress    extended    temporary 
meet.  In  pait.  the  problem  crt 
assistance  recipients  by  the  risi 
living.     ThLs  year,  on  the 
overwhelming  evidence  before  ttl 
of  studies,  recommendations 
sources,  platform  commitments 
parties,  and  popular  interest  ei 
through  a  wide  variety  of  orgai 
channels,  the  Congress  should 
pared  to  act  on  a  long-time  cc 
slve  basis. 

I  am  glad  to  put  before  you 
posal  for  a  comprehensive  pr 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  public- 
departments  for  assistance  to 
and  welfare  services.   This  bill 
the  fact  that  the  need  for 
should  decline  as  Insurance 
full  employment,  and   expanc 


il  care,  mental  hygiene. 

re  to  reduce  dependency 

The  role  of  public  wel- 

If  be  increasingly  pre- 

^lic -welfare  departments 

jountry  are  emphasizing 

tlr  work.    Public  welfare 

rough  which  an  increas- 

id  frequently  impersonal 

roaches  the  special  needs 

lulls,  families,  and  chil- 

rldual  basis.    Assistance 

ider  need,  and  welfare 
Iprevent  need,  assist  peo- 

own  problems,  and  ex- 

ind  aid  to  children.   This 

I  comprehensive  program 

Id  welfare  service  with 

ral  aid  proportionate  to 

of  the  SUte.    Specifl- 

a  new  title  XIV  to  the 

[Act  which  would  replace 

Lance  and  child-welfare 
[the  following: 

financial  aid  would  be 

ily  for  the  aged,  blind, 
;hildren  as  at  present  but 
rsons. 

(are  services   for   adults, 

lildren  could  be  included 

^welfare    program,    and 

irvlces  could  include  fos- 

>rary  Institutional   care. 

led  to  supplement  home 

tl  financial  aid  would  be 

States  on  a  basis  rang- 

|75  percent  of  total  costs. 

[the   relative   per   capita 

kates. 

lards  of  assistance  would 
>y  the  State  on  a  basis  of 
and  resources  but  in 
assure  equitable  treat- 
in  similar  circumstances 
State.    Standards  of  as- 
left  to  the  States  with- 
(mitations  specified  In  the 

requiring  medical  care 

>luntarily  to  enter  public 

ktions,   other   than   those 

or  mental  illness,  wlth- 

Btance  if  the  Institutions 

[established  by  the  State. 

re  agencies  would  be  au- 

ce  payment  for  medical 

assistance  recipients  and 

^sons,  directly  to  the  indi- 

itution    furnishing    such 

Idence  requirements  and 
?r  of  property  to  the  State 
time  of  an  assistance  re- 
prohibited, 
inistration  through  a 
It  each  level  of  govem- 
required. 
^s: 

the  Social  Security  Act  to 
[to  establish  more  adequate 
programs,    and   for    other 

letc— 

act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
Act  of  1M7." 

re  July   1.   1M7.  the  Social 
amended.   Is   amended   by 
Id  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 


"Trrt*  XIV — COMMttHTNMVE  Ptjauc  WKLFAaa 
PaOGSAlC 


"Sec  1401  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  public-welfare  program  Is  an 
essential  part  of  the  social-security  system 
In  {iromoting  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  ptupoae  of  this  title  Is  to  en- 
able each  State,  aa  far  as  practicable  under 
the  conditions  in  such  State,  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  public-welfare  program  of  as- 
slatance  and  welfare  serxlces  for  families, 
adults,  and  children;  to  make  assistance 
available  to  all  needy  Individuals  In  the 
State  whose  resources  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  malntatfl  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  economic  security,  uith  due  recogni- 
tion given  to  the  special  needs  of  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  children,  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals; and  to  make  welfare  services  avail- 
able in  order  to  promote  personal  well-being 
and  a  maximum  degree  of  self-help. 

"APpaoraunoM 

"Sac.  1402.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
ao,  1948,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
sums  sufficient  (a)  for  making  payments  to 
each  State  which  haa  submitted  a  State 
public- welfare  plan  and  had  it  approved  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Agency;  and  (b)  for  expendi- 
ture directly  by  the  Agency  for  the  training 
of  personnel  for  public-welfare  work  and 
for  demonatratlon  projects  in  cooperation 
with  State  agencies  administering  approved 
public-welfare  plans. 

"TwmonoNs 

"Sac.  1403.  As  used  In  this  title— 
"(a)  the  term  'public  welfare'  means  as- 
sistance and.  where  the  State  plan  ao  pro- 
vides, welfare  services. 
"(b)  The  term  'assistance'  means — 
"(1)  money  payments  to  needy  Individuals 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  years  and  are 
not  living  in  a  public  institution  except  as 
patients  In  a  medical  Institution,  and,  with 
respect  to  needy  individuals  under  the  age  of 
18  years,  money  payments  to  parents,  or  to 
relatives  or  other  individuals  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  parental  care  and  support  of 
such  children,  who  maintain  a  family  home 
for  them;  provided,  that  such  needy  Indl- 
viduala  are  not  patients  In  an  Institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases,  or  in  any 
medical  In&titution  following  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  or  psychosis;  and 

"(2)  where  the  State  plan  so  provides,  and 
where  not  otherwise  avallat>le,  medical  serv- 
ices for  needy  Individuals,  provided  through 
payments  to  perso'is,  agencies,  or  institu- 
tions furnishing  or  procuring  such  services, 
but  does  not  include  medical  services  for 
individuals  living  in  a  public  Institution  ex- 
cept as  patients  In  a  medical  institution,  or 
for  patients  In  an  Institution  for  tuberculosis 
or  mental  diseases,  or  in  a  medical  Institution 
following  a  diagnoais  of  tuberculosis  or 
psychosis. 

"(c)  the  term  "welfare  services'  means 
family  and  adult  welfare  services  and  child 
welfare  services,  including  (l),  with  respect 
to  family  and  adult  welfare  services,  social 
services  designed  to  help  families  and  indi- 
viduals to  become  self-supporting,  to  meet 
Individual  or  family  social  problems,  and  to 
make  use  of  community  resoiu'ces  and  to  con- 
tribute to  community  life;  and  (2)  with 
reapect  to  child  welfare  services,  social  serv- 
icea  designed  to  asstire  the  u'elfare  of  chil- 
dren and  to  help  them  overcome  problems 
resulting  from  parental  neglect  or  other  clr- 
ctunstances  likely  to  result  in  dependency, 
neglect,  or  juvenile  delinquency,  and  care 
naeaasary  to  provide  for  children  without 
parental  care  and  supervision  and  children 
requiring  temporary  care  outside  their  own 
booMa.  such  care  to  be  given  In  faster  family 
bomea.  temporary  homes,  or  other  facilities 
needed  to  supplement  home  care. 


"sTATc  poBuc  wcLFaaE  nmoe 
"Sac.  1404.   (a)  A  State  public-welfare  plan 
mtist — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  or 
designation  of  (Ay  a  single  State  agency  to 
administer  or  to  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  and  (B)  not  more  than  one 
agency  of  a  local  subdivision  of  the  State  to 
administer  the  plan  within  such  subdivision; 

"(2)  provide,  (A),  with  respect  to  assist- 
ance, that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect  In  all 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State,  and  If 
administered  by  them,  lie  nuuidatory  on 
them,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  welfare  serv- 
ices, for  the  progressive  development  of  a 
State-wide  program  as  rapidly  as  trained  per- 
sonnel can  be  secured  to  administer  It: 

"(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State  In  aU  paru  of  the  SUte  plan,  and 
for  such  distribution  of  funds  for  assistance 
and  its  administration  as  to  asstue  equitable 
treatment  of  needy  Individuals  in  slmUar  cir- 
cumstances, wherever  they  may  live  in  the 
SUte: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
application  through  the  SUte  of  sUndards 
necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  plan,  Includ- 
ing standards  directed  toward  enabling  each 
recipient  to  secvire  the  essentials  of  living 
through  assisUnce  and  bis  other  Income  and 
resources,  which  sUndards  shall  Include  pro- 
vision that  the  SUte  agency  shall.  In  deter- 
mining need,  Uke  into  consideration  any 
income  and  resources  of  an  individual  claim- 
ing assistance: 

••(5)  if  assistance  Is  administered  by  cate- 
gories, provide  for  a  reasonable  basis  for 
establishing  such  categories,  such  as  age  or 
blindness; 

-(6)  provide  that  all  individuals  wishing 
to  make  application  for  assistance  shall  have 
opportunity  to  do  so.  and  that  asslsUnce 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  all  eligible 
Individuals: 

"(7)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  SUte  agency  to 
any  Individual,  whose  claim  for  asslsUnce  or 
welfare  services  Included  in  the  SUte  plan  Is 
denied  or  is  not  acted  upon; 

"(8)  provide  that  the  assistance  and  wel- 
fare services  Included  In  the  State  plan  shall 
be  available  without  discrimination  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color; 

"(9)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion as  are  found  by  the  Agency  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan,  including  (A)  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except 
that  the  Agency  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  individual  employed 
In  accordance  with  such  methods;  and  (B)  a 
training  program  for  the  personnel  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  the  plan; 

"  ( 10)  provide  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
vise  or  disclostire  of  Information  concerning 
appIicauU  and  reclplenU  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
plan: 

"  (11 )  provide,  after  July  1 ,  1951 ,  If  the  plan 
includes  assistance  to  Individuals  In  private 
or  public  institutions,  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  State  authority  or  au- 
thorities which  shall  be  responsible  for  esUb- 
llshlng  and  malnUlnlng  standards  for  such 
types  of  institutions;  and 

"(12)  provide  that  the  SUte  agency  shall 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information,  as  the  Agency  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply  with 
such  provisions  as  the  Agency  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  oorrect- 
neas  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Security  Administrator 
or  head  of  the  t^iproprlate  constituent  tmit 
or  unlU  of  the  Agency,  duly  authorized  by 
him  to  do  so.  shall  approve  any  public  welfare 
plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  speoifled  In 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  which  imposes  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  aaslsUnce  or  welfare  serv- 


ice* (1)  any  citlaenshlp  or  residence  require- 
ment, (3)  any  requirement  that  individuals 
must  accept  any  other  assistance  or  welfare 
services  under  the  plan,  or  (3)  any  require- 
ment that  an  applicant  or  recipient  mtut. 
during  his  lifetime,  transfer  to  the  SUte  title 
or  control  to  any  property  which  such  Indi- 
vidual may  own. 

"PATMUrre  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  1405.  (a)  From  the  stuns  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved 
public -welfare  plan,  for  each  period  after 
June  SO,  1947.  an  amoiuit,  which  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  carrying  out  the  SUte 
plan,  e({ual  to  the  Federal  percentage  for  such 
SUte.  fis  determined  In  accordance  «'lth  sec- 
tion 1405,  of  tlie  toUI  of  the  stims  expended 
during  such  period  under  the  StaU  plan,  not 
counting  so  much  of  such  total  expenditures 
by  the  SUte  as  are  Included  In  any  other 
SUU  plan  aided  by  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  paying 
such  amounU  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  agency  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  period  for  which  a  payment  Is  to 
be  made  to  the  SUU  under  subsection  (a). 
estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  such  SUU 
for  such  period  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (a),  such  estlmaU  to  be  based  on 

(A)  a  report  filed  by  the  3ute  containing  iu 
estimate  of  the  toUi  sum  to  be  expended  In 
such  p«>riod  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sucli  subsection,  and  sUting  the  amount 
appropriated  or  made  available  by  the  Suu 
and  IU  political  subdivisions  for  such  ex- 
penditures In  such  period,  and  If  the  sum 
of  such  amount  and  the  estimated  Federal 
grant  to  be  paid  the  SUte  \mder  subsection 
(a)  is  less  than  the  toUl  sum  of  such  esti- 
mated expenditures,  the  soiurce  from  which 
the  difference  Is  expected  to  be  derived,  and 

(B)  such  other  data  as  to  six:h  estimated  ex- 
penditures and  stich  other  Investigation  aa 
the  agency  may  find  necessary. 

"(2)  The  Agency  shall  then  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tteasiuy  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated by  the  Agency.  (A)  reduced  or  In- 
ereaseil.  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum  by 
which  It  finds  that  iU  estimaU  for  any  prior 
period  was  greater  or  less  than  the  anunmt 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  SUu 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  period:  and 
(B)  reduced  by  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  pro 
raU  share  to  which  the  United  Sutes  is 
equlUbly  entitled,  as  determined  by  the 
Agency,  of  the  net  amount  recovered  during 
any  prior  period  by  the  SUU  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  under  the  SUU  plan; 
except  that  such  increases  or  reductions  shall 
not  be  nxade  to  the  exunt  that  such  sums 
have  been  applied  to  make  the  amount  cer- 
tified lor  any  prior  period  greater  or  less  than 
the  amount  estimated  by  the  Agency  for  such 
prior  pterlod;  Provided:  That  any  part  of  the 
amount  recovered  from  the  esUU  of  a  de- 
ceased recipient  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  SUU  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  for  the  funeral  expensss 
of  the  deceased  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
basis  for  reduction  under  clause  (Q)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(8)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  pay  to  the  SUU,  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Agency,  the 
amount  so  certified. 

"(4)  The  jjeriod  for  which  estimates  and 
certifi'Zations  are  made  under  this  section 
sbaU  lie  a  calendar  quarter,  except  that,  upon 
application  by  a  SUU,  the  Agency  may  ex- 
tend the  period  for  such  SUU  to  not  more 
than  lour  calendar  quarurs. 

"PnOtAL   OBANT  PEBCEMTACX8 

"Sac.  140«.  (a)  The  Federal  percentage  for 
any  StaU  shall  not  be  leas  than  50  per  centum 
and  not  more  than  75  per  centum.  The  Fed- 
eral p<n«entage  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  and  for  each  Suu  whose 
per  CftplU  Income  is  greater  than  or  equal 
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par  capiu  Idcoom  of  Um  cootln«ktal 

8Mt«a.  sttall  bt  00  p*r  centum.    Th« 

pMccnuc*  lor  •*kcto  SUM.  whoM  pM- 

to  Km  than  tb«  per  capita 

eoBtlnantal    Unltad   Stataa. 

10  par  centum  plus  one-half  oi  the 

VB  by  which  the  per  capita  income  of 

luu  u  below  tlM  per  eapiu  inoome  of 

poattnental  Unltad  fttatea.  emcept  that 

pOTcentac*  tat  each  such  State  ^haU 

MMi  TS  pm  MM  till  tad  Bhall  be  round- 

tba  n—r—t  wtaol*  pm  eantum:  proetded. 

the  PediTal  peroentac*  for  Puerto  Rico 

be  Vtrf  in  lalanda  ahall  be  7S  per  centum. 

»  The  Federal  p«rc«ntat*  for  each  Stat* 

be  promulgated  by  tbe  Aftncy  between 

1  and  August  31  of  eMh  •een-numbered 

on  the  basis  of  the  a^wraf*  per  caplU 

of  each  State  and  of  the  ooAttnenUl 

SUtea  for  the  three  moat  recent  con- 

year*  for  which  MtUfactory  <l*ta  are 

\  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

promulSiiUon  shall  for  purpoaaa  of  this 

be  eoBCtaahr*  for  each  of  the  eight 

In  the  period  beginning  July!  nnt 

kg    BXKb     promulgation.     provMKI. 

the  Agency  shall  promulgate  auch  per- 
|aa  aa  soon  as  poaslble  after  the  enact - 
.  of  this  Act.  which  promulgation  shall 
( MwlualTe  for  the  purpoaaa  of  this  sec- 
r  each  of  the  eight  quarters  In  the 
bsglnnlng  July   1.   1M7.  and  ending 
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Sr   STATI    FLAMa 

1407.  In  the  case  of  any  State  puWIe- 

_.  plan   which   haa  been   approved   by 

Agency.  U  the  Agency,  after  reasonable 

and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 

agency   admlnUterlng   or    supervising 

_j«Unlstratlo«  Of  such  plan,  ftnda 

a)  that  the  plna  baa  been  so  eliancai  m 

■•   any   requlrament   prohibited   by 

1404  (b).  or  that  In  the  sdmlnlstra- 

of  the  plan   any  such  prohibited   re- 

It  Is  imposed,  with  the  knowledge 

I  ueta  State  agency.  In  a  substantial  num- 
of  cases:  or 

ibi  that   in   the  administration   of   the 

there  la  a  flillwi  to  ooavly  substan- 

wtth  any  psdiliiOB  midiad  by  section 

(a)  to  be  Included  In  the  plan: 

Ageaey  ifenU  notify  such  State  agency 

furttaar  pafflaanta  will  not  be  made  to 

•tote  under  suih  fton  or.  In  Its  dlscre- 

J.  that  further  pnfMlts  will  not  be  made 

iie  SUte  for  actlvitlea  in  which  there  la 

failure,  until  the  Agency  U  satisfied  that 

prohibited   requirement   Is   no   longer 

or  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 

to  ooBipty.    UntU  it  is  so  sattsfled. 

ihall   mate  no   further   certlflentloa   to 

Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  with  fHpaet 

luch  Stau.  or  shall  limit  payment  to  ac« 

In  which  there  la  no  such  failure.** 

t.  Seetlon   1101   (a)    (1)    of  the  So- 

Act    ts   amended   to  read,   as 
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•1(1)  Tff  term  •State"  includes  Alaska, 
■a  rati,  and  the  Dtatrlct  of  Cotumbu.  and 
wh  m  tMed  m  tlUee  V  and  XIV  of  «Mk  act. 
Includea  Pxierto  Klco  and  the  Virgin  Mauds." 
.  4.  No  payment  ahall  be  mad*  to  a 
wader  tlUe  I.  IT.  or  X  of  the  Social 
Act  for  sny  period  for  which  funds 
•emttabto  to  «Mh  tuu  under  Utle 
JM  of  mmH  Act  and  tor  aay  period  there- 
aft  n.  or  under  part  3  of  title  ▼  of  such  Act. 
any  period  for  which  funds  for  child  wel- 
are  ntade  aeailable  to  such 
tlU*  xnr  of  such  Act:  and  in  any 
iv  Mif  parted  after  June  30.  1940. 
iw  In  the  caa*  a(  n  Stote  which  has  a 
ladv  tMO  ZIV  of  the  SocMl 
Act.  adJUBMMMiii.  VlMoto  hae*  not 
prfwtouaty  been  made  with  isaysrt  to  ower- 
or  undarpnymanta  uadar  tttlaa  X. 
or  X.  or  uadar  part  3  of  Utle  T  of  an^ 
shall  be  aaada  to  connection  with  pay- 
kta  to  siKh  State  under  Utle  ZIV  of 
Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATll 


nt  THB  HOUSI  or  RWBUBNTA' 

Tuesday.  Mat  27.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  ths 
(MS.  I  include  the  (ollowlng  art    ' 
Walter  Uppmann: 
TOOAT  AMB  TOMOiaow — rott  Bsrna  comi 

IN  CinSF 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

Of  the  blU    (8.  758)    for  a  natu 
fenM  aatobUahment.  it  may  be  said  tl 
is  nov  tha  bast  possible  bill  because 
been  agreed  to  by  the  civilians,  the 
sailors,  and  alnnen  who  will  have  to  II 
der  It  and  make  It  work.    Thu  U  no 
marriage.     Nor  Is  It  a  marriage  an 
the  fond  pareru  who  may  think  ^^*. 
better  than  the  bride  and  groom      Itl 
scheme  which   U  to  be   Imposed   ui 
armed  forces  ty  ouulde  efBclency  ei 
blueprint  makers.     Nor   Is  It  a  schi 
vented   by   the   military   polltlclaus 
branch  of  the  armed  forces. 

It  la  the  pn^uct  of  prolonged 
our  proven  military  leaders.  The  del 
ended  In  an  agreement.  The  fact 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  De| 
that  Patterson  and  ForresUl.  Claeni 
Nlmita  and  Spaau  are  agreed  that 
the  bill  they  want  Is  a  compelling 
for  favoring  thU  bUl.  There  is  no  — 
ing  another  bill,  even  if  someone 
that  they  do  not  all  agree  to.  For  tt 
object  of  the  legislation  U  to  Inc 
harmony  of  the  various  srms.  The  fi 
they  have  harmonlied  thamaalve^ 
agreed  on  this  bill  Is  the  beat  pract  nl 
for  believing  that  the  bUl  wlU  pr  mc 
mony. 

The  reason  that  they  have  been  bi 
■giaamanT  U  that  they  succeeded  in 
ing  out  clearly  what  U  the  real 
la  that  to  pea<-e  and  In  war  the  Pri 
Commander  In  Chief,  must  of  ni 
the    armed    forces.      The    question 
whether  they  shall  be  unlAed.    It  la ' 
the  President  Is  to  be  enabled  to  " 
he  u  doing  when  he  acta  aa 
Chief. 

Thu  bill  Is  in  essence  a  bill  to 
President   a   more   effective   Cc«ni 
Chief.    It  U  not  a  bill  about  how 
the  liartoe  Oorpe.  the  Air  Corps,  tha 
the  armored  dlvlaions,  the  meUical 
and  what  not.  are  to  be  compo&ed. 
recruited,      ualned.      officered,      r 
clothed.     It   la  to   the   last   anal] 
about  how  the  Praaldent  in  the 
la  to  maka  tha  dMiaions  which  aa 
and  Commnndar  to  Chief  he  must 
the  whole  complicated  bustoaaa 
defense. 

The  bUl  ereatea  a  Secretary  ofu 
Defense,  who  U  In  sutotance  tha 
deputy   in   the  whole   field   of 
fairs.     Below  the  deputy  there 
tary  of   the  Army.  Secretyy  of 
and  a  Secreury  of  the  Air  Porea. 
dent's  deputy  does  what  the 
has  to  do — he  promotea  agreemr 
cldia  dtSaranoaa  aaaong  the  varit  i. 
■a  glvaa  Ma  «kola  time  to  tots  ' 
the  PtaaMiat  aan.  of  course,   gira 
Uttla  of  bli  thaa  to  It.    Ba  is  si 
be  a  BMn  of  emtaaaea  to  hia 
Probably  he  wiU  ba.    Far  thla  . 
pototment  will  be  scrutinised  very 
by  Congram.  the  armed  forcaa.  the 
and  tha  gaaeral  publie. 

Tet  the  d«claiana  of  tha  dap     t 
ftnal.    The  tlu^  Sacrttarlaa  und^^    til 


advocate  and  guardian 
have  the  right  to  appeal 
of   the   deputy   to   the 
decldUig  the  appeal  the 
to  speak,  the  supreme 
court  of  first  instance. 
IvlU  reach  him  to  a  form 
have  been  elucidated, 
therefore,  as  some  naay 
I  Into  one  featureless  maaa 
Ben   whose  traditions  are 
t)ey  have  become  distln- 
sctlons  over  so  long  a 
of  merger  would   in   tha 
)|c    efficiency    destroy    that 
«hlch  depends  finally  in 
[oX  a  fighting  organization. 
piU  submerge   any   of   the 
I  specialties,  each  of  which 
^  own  pleaders.  Its  lealou. 
^Ics     On  the  contrary,  this 
enable  the  President  to 
systematic  combined  ad- 
»le.  how  the  demands  of 
branch   can   be   balanced 
aal  supply  of  money  and 
1.  and   made  to  fit   the 
^1c  interesu  of  the  Nation, 
kow  has  to  make  all  these 
The  Conatltutlon  requires 
The  practical  admln- 
tmment   compels    him   to 

now  he  haa  no  sysUm- 
ray  of  kcowlng  whether  he 

facts,  has  Interpreted  and ' 
rly  and  wisely.    So  his  decl- 

ilc.    sre    Improvised,    are 

rork,    and    may   be 


at  the  very  top  of  the 
^d  that  the  bill  U  meant  to 
therefore  be  described  not 
eh  It  certainly  is  not.  or  as 
a   term  which  begs  the 
a  bill  to  equip  the  Corn- 
do  his  job. 


le  Independent  Petroleum 
ition  of  America 


>N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

:0N  H.  GAVIN 

tMSTLVAWIA 

OF  REPRESENT  ATIVIS 

IV.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
iremarkt  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
swing  resolution  adopted 
ith  annual  meeting  of  the 
ftroleum  Assoclatton  of 
;  Worth.  Tex..  October  28. 

le  anntial  meeting  of  the 
Aaaoctatton  of  Amer- 
I.  1944.  held  at  Dallas.  Tex., 
adopted  opposing  the  rati- 
Anglo-American  oil  agrae- 
ng  before  the  Senato  of  the 
ad 

annual  meeting  of  the  In- 

leum  Association  of  Amer- 

^ber  1M5.  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  a 

}pted  endorsing  a  renago- 

fAnglo-Amerlcan  Oil  Treaty. 

natives  of  the  United  SUtes 

rltain  on   the  2Ath  day   of 

and 

Ibers    of    the    Independent 

iitlon  of  America  who  aided 

311  of  a.  Id  treaty  of  Saptam- 

)  not  satisfied  with  tha  oon- 

upon  the  provisions  of  said 
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treaty  by  representatives  of  the  Stote  De- 
partment and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtea:  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  Interpretotlon 
placed  upon  the  provisions  of  said  proposed 
treaty  by  Oovemment  representatives  of 
both  signatory  nations.  In  recent  expremions 
of  said  representotlves.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  ■  repraaantoUvas  of  the  oil  Industry  and 
those  of  said  Oovamments.  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  said  treaty,  are  at  complete  variance; 
•«nd 

Wharaaa  it  is  now  the  considered  opinion 
of  this  aaKxlatlon  that  there  is  no  necemlty 
or  justification  for  any  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  nation  relat- 
ing to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
crude  petroleum  and /or  Its  derlvaiiveB;  and 

Wharaaa  it  is  the  considered  optoion  of 
this  aaaoclation  that  the  proposed  treaty 
will  provide  the  means  and  vehicle  for  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  oil  todustry 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  by  an  toter- 
natlonal  commission:  Now,  therefore,  he  it 

Rpsolvfd.  That  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  at  Its  annual  meet- 
inc  In  Fort  Worth.  Tex  ,  on  October  30.  HM«, 
desires  to  place  itself  of  record  as  opposing 
the  provisions  of  said  proposed  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Oil  Treaty  and  as  opposing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  said  treaty  by  the  Senato  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  It  further 

JUaolvcd,  That  copies  of  this  reedutlao  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Acbeson  and  tlie  Traman  Doctriae 


KnENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TutBdav.  May  27.  1947 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlscon.sin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  hiclixle  an  interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  the  ChlcaRO  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, by  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Brons: 
Thx  Roohd  Table 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Brons) 

ata.    ACHK80N    SHKDS    SCVCALING    LIGHT    ON 

TSUMAM  oocraiNx 

The  Truman  doctrine  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  these  days  Is  based  on  the  admin- 
istration's conviction  that  If  we  don't  help 
the  European  nations  now  In  dlsuess.  they 
will  turn  to  RussU.  We  are  told  that  if  aid 
is  not  forthcoming  In  substantial  amounts, 
a  large  part  of  the  world  will  collapse  within 
the  nest  few  months  with  diaasUous  conse- 
quencaa  to  tha  United  SUtaa. 

Thua  far,  however,  no  one  seems  to  have 
any  very  clear  idea  of  how  much  this  as- 
sistance will  cost  or  how  much  of  the  cost 
may  be  raoovered.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall has  ordered  a  study  of  foreign  needs 
to  aaa  If  some  sort  of  an  answer  can  be 
glvcB  for  tha  guldanoe  of  Congress  and  the 
public  to  which  it  is  reaponslbie.  That  some 
such  study  U  needed  is  clear  enough.  What 
ian't  clear  U  why  It  wasn't  begun  before  the 
Truman  doctrine  was  given  to  the  world. 

The  reaction  of  the  average  buslncasman 
to  the  Truman  program  is  fairly  simple.  He 
)ust  doean't  believe  that  loans  snd  credits 
for  gnaa  and  tanks  wlU  stop  the  advance  of 
BMBlan  Ideolagy  and  he  doesn  t  believe  that 
gtfta  of  food  wtU  be  more  than  a  stopgap. 

in  short,  it's  hard  to  convince  business- 
men, eapeclally  In  the  Central  West,  that 
catch-aa-catch-can  relief  Is  going  to  keep 
Eoropaani     from     going     Communist.    To 


put  the  averp.ge  conviction  In  a  few  words, 
it  is  simply  that  aid  to  Europe  which  doesn't 
help  her  to  help  herself  is  no  aid  at  all. 

While  SecreUry  Marshall's  men  are  mak- 
ing their  survey,  there  are  some  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  which  suggeat  what 
they  are  likely  to  find.  Under  Secretary  Dean 
Acheeon  tased  some  of  these  figures  in  the 
sutemenU  he  made  recently  at  Cleveland, 
Miss. 

For  the  current  calendar  year,  according  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  we  will  supply 
about  $16  JOO.000,000  of  .  goods  and  servloea 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where  will  thsss 
dt^lsrs  come  from?  The  Department  esti- 
mates that  imporu  will  account  for  some 
96.700,000,000,  which  will  be  a  gain  of  gl.600.- 
000,000  over  last  year. 

The  gap  of  •0.600,000,000  will  be  narrowed 
by  gold  shlpmenU  from  sbroad.  These,  the 
Oepartment's  sUtistlclans  believe,  protiably 
will  run  to  $1,400,000,000.  Private  glfU  and 
remitUnces  by  Americans  may  amount  to 
$500,000,000.  Outright  Oovemment  gifts  wUl 
come  to  fl  JKX>,000,000  and  Oovemment  loans, 
most  of  which  probably  will  turn  out  to  be 
gifto,   wUI    toUl   $3,400,000,000. 

Prom  these  figures,  Mr.  Acheaon  ooncludeb 
that  thte  year  we  will  export  about  $6,300.- 
000.000  of  goods  and  serriccs  tat  which  we 
will  receive  no  commercially  balancing  re- 
turn. He  apparently  wonders  how  long  we 
can  continue  giving  and  lending  money  to 
Europe  to  take  care  of  annual  balances  of 
ibat  aice.  Many  buainessmeu  and  bankers 
who  understand  that  trade  must  be  a  two- 
way  street  share  his  curiosity. 


Destruction  of  Potatoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or    ,\LABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  hearing  much  over  the  radio,  and 
reading  a  great  deal  in  the  press,  con- 
cemtng  what  Is  represented  to  be  the 
wanton  destruction  of  valuable  food  in 
Baldwin  County.  Ala.  News  pictures 
have  appeared  in  the  press  showing  a  pile 
of  Iri.sh  potatoes  being  destroyed  by  kero- 
sene drenching.  This  is  most  unfortim- 
ate.  I  regret  that  the  destroying  of  sur- 
plus low-grade  potatoes  has  become  ac- 
cepted as  the  least  of  the  evils  involved  in 
disposing  of  them. 

The  potatoes  destroyed  were  those  for 
which  no  useful  outlet  could  be  foimd. 
They  represent,  at  this  time,  apiwoxi- 
mately  10  percent  of  the  Alabama  crop. 
The  top-grade  potatoes  are  selling  fairly 
well.  The  Oovemment,  through  Its  sup- 
port program,  has  been  purchasing  a 
large  part  of  the  low-grade  potatoes. 
Some  of  these  potatoes  are  finding  their 
way  into  commercial  channels  properly 
and  satisfactorily.  Some  of  those  that 
the  Oovemment  is  busring  are  being  given 
to  eleemosynary  institutions  In  various 
sections  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  also 
being  given  free  of  charge  to  the  schools 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  school - 
lunch  program.  These  two  outlets  have 
been  supplied  to  the  iwint  of  saturation, 
yet  the  supply  of  these  small  size  low- 
grade  potatoes  increases  from  day  to  day. 
The  problem  is  one  which  has  existed 
since  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities  has  permitted  the  movement  of 


perishable  crops  to  distant  markets. 
Only  in  exceptional  years  have  these  low- 
grade  potatoes  found  a  satisfactory 
market;. 

When  I  protested  the  drencliing  with 
kerosene  of  these  potatoes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment officials.  I  learned  that  it  had 
been  done  by  a  person  in  the  field  on 
his  own  initiative.  It  has  been  the  pi-ac- 
tlce  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
render  these  dumped  potatoes  unsalable 
by  discoloring  them  with  dye.  The  nsn 
handling  the  program  in  Baldwin  Coun- 
ty happened  not  to  have  any  dye  and  he 
used  kerosene  instead.  Orders  have 
been  issued  that  it  not  be  done  again. 

It  has  been  foimd  advisable,  in  order 
to  protect  all  parties  involved,  including 
the  cotisumer,  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  salvage  axKl  dubious  sale  of  these 
dumped  potatoes  in  competition  with 
established  channels  of  trade.  Some 
cases  of  theft  and  cut-throat  sale  of 
potato»»  have  occurred  in  the  past.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  endeavors  to 
prevent  that.  Thus  the  discoloration, 
or  otherwise  rendering  them  unfit  for 
sale.  The  dye  is  harmless  to  man  or 
beast. 

Merchandising  practices  and  consumer 
preferences  work  against  the  marketing 
of  low-grade  potatoes.  Their  value  for 
export  is  of  small  importance  because 
they  do  not  ship  well,  being  a  perishable 
product,  and  statistics  show  that  the 
small  quantity  that  is  exported  is  about 
offset  by  the  importation  of  potatoes  for 
seed  and  other  purposes  from  other 
countries. 

The  value  of  potatoes  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  is  of  slight  impor- 
tance comparatively.  They  go  Into 
starch  and  alcohol  to  some  extent.  The 
distilleries  use  potatoes  only  when  grains 
that  they  can  handle  more  advanta- 
geously are  not  available.  The  demand 
for  Iriah  potatoes  in  industry  is  very 
limited.  Some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  find  an  outlet  for  these  low-grade 
potatoes  in  connection  with  the  cattle 
industi-y.  Cows  will  eat  them,  but  cattle 
owners,  for  some  reason,  have  not  taken 
to  the  use  of  potatoes  to  any  extent  for 
cow  feed.  Hogs  will  eat  them  if  cooked. 
They  are  being  offered  to  cattle  owners 
by  the  Government  now  at  20  cents  per 
hundred  poimds. 

In  l!M6,  there  were  no  acreage  or  yield 
controls  on  Irish  potatoes.  As  one  re- 
sult of  this,  we  had  the  greatest  yield  of 
all  time  In  the  United  States.  There  were 
produced,  roughly,  475,900,000  bushels. 
llie  latest  compiled  average  production, 
based  on  a  5-year  period,  is  370,000,000 
bushels  annually.  The  1946  production 
caused  a  very  large  carry-over,  which  has 
interfered  with  the  successful  marketing 
of  the  low-grade  potatoes  this  year,  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  All  (rf 
these  things  have  conspired  to  build  up 
this  armual  problem,  a  problem  which  In- 
creaseii  daily:  What  shall  be  done  with 
these  suri^us  low-grade  potatoes? 

In  endeavoring  to  find  useful  ouUeta 
and  thus  avoid  destroying  them,  we 
sought  to  Interest  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Canada  has  an  embargo  against 
our  snail  potatoes.  We  tried  to  get  tlds 
embugo  lifted,  but  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  modify  its  embargo 
at  this.  time. 
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fright  be  of  interest  to  luiow  that 

Ml  coonmiptlon  a<  Irish  poutoes 

cmmtry  haa  been  profresslvely 

s^tantiaUy  reduced.    Figures  show 

about  1910  there  was  an  ao- 

roption  of  approxixnatalF  ISO 

of  potatoes  per  person.  Thalatcat 
on  this  made  In  1945  show  a  per 
consumption  of  only  127  pounds, 
r  possible  effort  has  been  made  to 
of  tboe  potatoes  In  useful  ways. 
easy  to  calculate  from  the  Infor- 
and  figures  glvan  above  that  it 
al  to  expect  an  annual  surplus. 
_  ytar's  crop  it  was  found  neces- 
;o  dispose  of.  by  other  than  useful 
22.000.000  bushels.     The  recent 
of  potatoes  which  caused  the 
__jMi.wldi  Interest  In  the  sub- 
«Udte«  about  mjMO  bushels. 

liJ  efforts  are  continuing  to  find 

^  outMs  for  all  potatoes  produced. 

.  Mi«  of  tho  bcrt  bMie  foods  irown. 

ibiow  that  I  echo  the  sentiment  of  all 

when  I  say  that  a  way  should  be 

to  put  to  constructive  use  every 

of  food  that  we  can  produce  in  this 

Special  efforts  are  continuing 

made  to  that  end. 
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amTH  of  Wisconsla    Mr.  Speak- 
part  of  my  lamarlc-^.  I  include  the 
artielB  vlliall  appeared  in  the 
Science     Monitor     entitled 
Policy  Statement": 

rOLKT  ■rTATIMZMT 

(By  Krwm  D.  C«nb«m) 

if  Prwident  Truman,  in  KsnMS  Qty. 

tb*  blU  f or  aM  to  OrMet  and  Tlvfcay 

for  putttna;  thm  pngnm 

•eitoa  rolled  tate  Mgb  gev. 

it  to  not  dear  jwsl  bow  lar  Am«rtcan 

li  gotag.    OottSMStag  statMaants  bat* 

tnm  higb  aiaSa  Dspartmsmt  oAclala. 

rsball  fssaatly   taM   that   no 

tor  aM  w«r«  coming   in  the 

rutun.     And  yet.  tha 

reeantly  pomted  out  I 

of  meat  of  lorape. 

nMd  to  Holfr  up  Korva  as  aaothar 

»gyt«f«  Ooasmunlst  penetraUon  Is 

known.    Dean  Actieson  Mid  in  hU  last 

ipMch  tbat  ■oBWthtng  like  SS.OCO.- 

would  be  needed  in  each  of  the  next 


1  be  American  people  need  to  know  ]urt 
ra  we  etaiML  We  need  to  have  Mcormnces 
guarftaUee  tbas  our  moaey— especially 
§400.000.000  in  tbe  bUl  tbe  President 
today — is  not  going  down  tbe  drain. 
Mo^ey  la  not  enou^.  It  must  be  put  to 
tbat  wUl  be  conatructlTe.  and  that  will 
_  in  time,  the  need  for  more  money. 
]  teetdent  Truman  took  note  of  tbla  under- 
lyl «  feetlng  of  tbe  paople  when  be  aakl: 
Intend  to  make  aure  tbat  tba  aid  wa 
ad  wiu  beneflt  aU  tbe  peoples  of  Oreeca 
Turkey,  not  any  particular  group  or 
taitloo."  It  will  not  be  eaay  tor  blxa  to  make 
go  Ml  oo  that  mtcnUon.  The  Nation  needs  to 
kx  ow  more   about  the  Greek  Government. 


tka  Twklah  Oowenuacnt. 

jtko  to  ssa  tbass  nattnws  stait 

effectively  on  tba  road  to  teal  dcmoct 

There  la  ao  sseurance  at  aU  tba* 
American  mlaakms  which  have  left  tor 
and  Turkey  U  tba  last  few  day»  are  laj 
way  capable  at  sesmg  that  our  moos' 
weU  spent.  Hm  llBMed  BUtea  wUi  '  r\ 
ter  when  aa  sdmllilstfstor  Is  name  ^ 
Greek  program.  The  President  ha 
been  able  to  aacure  tbe  right  man 

Here  we  meet  one  of  the  hardest 
of  postwar  gofonsBent.    It  U  not  eaay 
good  men  to  fa  bMo  public  service 

It  Is  wsO  known  that  any  major 
can    AmbasMdor— in   fact,   almost    any] 
American    administrator— must    have 
private  funds  he  U  willing  to  spend 
his  time  on  the  Government  Job.      . 
terrible  sittMtSoM  for  a  democracv     o 
We  cannot  gs%  aad  fesep  the  best  n.    i 
Jotaa  which  need  doing  In  peacetime 
badly  as  they  did  in  war. 

There  are  only  two  remedies:  To  pay 
Government  salariee  and  make  sure 
our  moneys  worth  In  really  able  men, 
persuade  thsse  saen  tbat  tbey  must 
patriotic  sasrttss. 

Por  weeks  now  it  has  been  Imposalt 
the  President  to  persuade  the  men  he 
for  this  vital  Greek  Job  to  ssaks  th(  si 
I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  good  i;t- n 
highest  Importance  in  carrying  out  ail 
policies  So  the  Greek  program  miirkSj 
to  a  degree.  whUe  the  President  of  the 
atafeas  shops  araoBd  sad  tries  to  do  • 
Job  OB  varloua  AMOTleaaa. 

Ito  Britain  this  week,  on  tbe  eve  of 
nual  c<»ventlon  of  the  Labor  Party^ 
number  of  rebels  are  waltmg  to 
Attlee-Bevln  policlea  of  flrmne«  i 
and  dependence  upon  tbe  United 
realUtlc  and  frank  explanation  ha.t 
sued.    It  Is  tbe  kind  of  statement  that  i 
be   prepared    In   Wssbington    on    Ami 
policy. 

Tbe  British  document  says  Russia, 
effort  to  get  postwar  security,  turned 
tbe  offer  of  an  alliance  with  Great  — 
and  chose  Instead  a  drive  to  ellmi-int 
aln  as  a  E^iropean  and  Middle  Ea.-<'   rn 

In  the  face  of  what  It  calls  tbls       isl 
violent  offensive  against  Britain  b-  n* 
slan  ally."  the  Labor  leadarabtp  saya 
arm.  patiently  refused  to  be  drlvanj 
but  never  swtmg  over  to  implaoaMr' 
tUlty  to  Ruaaia  as  a  result.     Thus,  tt 
bebaeso  any   better   In   the  future, 
will  at  once  respond.    Tbe  Internati 
poae  of  this  pamphlet   Is.  therefc 
to  Ruaaia  to  give  up  Ita  anU-BrltUb^ 

Tbe  Brltiab  paper  geta  down  to  ^ 
m  tbeae  outstanding  poinu:  "We 
alsted  every  temptation   to  regard 
policy   aa   final.     In   particular,   wl 
Tories  have  continually  preaaed  us  to] 
nlae   a   permanent    incompatibility 
CommtuUst    and    Democratic    83 
make  final  decisions  sbout  tbe  tnmi 
each  and  to  build  up  an  entirely  ind« 
Western  bloc,  we  have  fought  dc 
prevent  the  crystallisation  of  aonea 
ence  behind  rigid  idsokagleal  biirrif 
And   then  come  tbssa  Signlflc  mt 
'Tbe  M">  of  Anglo-ABMTlean  under 
la  to  prevent  war  by  proving  to  Ru 
an  im'ssstve  antl-Brltlsb  policy  Is 
to   fn»tratlon.    Every   historical 
^■■imMae  that  no  government  wUl 
pursue  a  policy  wboae  failure  to  '^ 
certain.    Our  bops  la  tbat  sooner 

taaea  pmosd  staes  IMS  to  both 
tleable  and  unnecesasry." 

Wltb  how  much  of  tbat  does  Wi 
agree?    In  many  ways.  It  seems  to 
statement  at  American  policy,  but 
from    Wssbington    our    own    Ind 
realistic   declaration    of    up-to-dato| 
It's  about  time. 
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:an.sas.      Mr.  Speaker. 

»nd  my  remarks  In  the 

[the  following  editorial 

Journal  of  Commerce 

.ION    A    TSA« 

LBSBT  If.  Cou.  Kanaas. 
E>poeed  a  statute  leeerving 

Qcome  each  year  to  the 
treat  and  principal  of  our 
[computee  that  the  9251.' 

Uncle  Sam  could  thtu  be 
Bars. 

lly  sound.    Whether  it  Is 

ithe  policy  into  law  and 

^,000  is  the  optimum  figure 

kl  experts  to  ponder.    But 

In  an  announced  reacdve 

1.000.000  a  year  for  debt 

:tlon. 
itlal  conflict  between  debt 

ellef .  More  than  once,  re- 
^e  brought  alxiut  Increased 

from  the  stimulus  to  en- 
Removal  of  incentive-dead- 
tgs  about. 

[income  continues  at  last 
k.OOO.OOO.OCO.  or  better,  and 

U-arn  to  live  on  t35.000.- 
\,  as  mxmy  bualneasmen  feel 
Impairment  of  essential 
[cole  propoeal  may  prove 

ipprecably  lower  tax  rates. 

^1  of  thought  that  believes 

I  is  Just  a  harmless  Jumble 

i  be  dUregarded — except  for 

•5  000.000.000  a  year  In- 

blandly  neglect  the  de- 

<  huge  sum  has  upon  oom- 

I  and  the  inflationary  im- 

lomy. 

debt  to  not  a  piece  of  old 
In  the  attic  and  for- 
Bnt.  strength-sapping 

if  be  reduced  p.nd  swiftly. 

sge  before  Congress  today 


>sn  Fails  To  Ease  Fears 
reek  People 


)N  OP  REMARKS 


or 

JER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

iv.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  E.  R. 

nndent  for  CTPS.  writ- 

Swiuerland.  sets  forth 
»d  concisely  the  thoughts 

which  some  of  us  had 
luring  the  debate  on  the 
[military  aid  bill. 
Is  writing  from  on  the 
_ing  the  facts  as  they  ac- 
id in  my  opinion,  offers 
ice  that  those  of  as  who 
jlslation  were  not  so  far 
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afield  as  some  of  the  proponents  tried  to 
make  out.    Mr.  Noderer  ays: 

Tba  ••00.000.000  Tnuaan  loan  to  Greece, 
far  from  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  peace- 
ful aettlement  of  that  unhappy  country's 
problems,  has  added  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
terror  and  anarchy  which  are  sweeping  the 
land. 

Tbe  primary  emotion  of  the  people  today 
to  fear — fear  of  the  ruthleas  banda  of  red 
raiders  killing  and  looting  in  the  north,  the 
aooCb.  and  in  islands:  fear  of  imprisonment, 
deportation,  or  death  at  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
government  authorities,  and  fear  of  being 
plundered  and  murdered  by  right-wing  bnnds 
operating  outside  of,  but  safe  from,  tbe  law. 

BSAtm  BT  aoTH  anns 

The  merciless  lust  for  power  by  leaders  of 
the  left  end  right  leaves  room  for  no  middle 
ground  and  tbe  hapleaa  peasant  frequently 
finds  himself  beaten  up  by  l>oth  sides. 

American  intervention,  welcomed  by  the 
•jOOO  ruling  famUiaa  In  Aihens  who  hope  to 
profit  from  It.  baa  added  another  worry  to 
tbe  country's  ordinary  people. 

Tbey  are  afraid  they  will  again  become  in- 
volved In  tbe  quarrels  of  the  big  powers  and 
tbat  their  country  will  once  more  become  a 
twttlefleld.  "We  don't  want  to  l>ecome  the 
■gsnts  of  an  oOenslve  policy  directed  against 
wnff^**^  people,  particularly  if  we  are  to  be 
UMd  as  a  paid  military  striking  force,"  a 
Greek  explained  to  thto  correspondent. 

TsaaoaiBM  mcBiswas 

Meanwhile,  terror tam  by  both  sides  has  in- 
creaaed  since  President  Truman's  speech  of 
March  13  aaktng  for  financial  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  government  right-wing 
coalition  took  the  speech  as  an  indorsement 
of  Its  policies  and  stepped  up  Its  emergency 
measures  against  the  left. 

B\'ery  day  between  midnight  and  5  a.  m  . 
people  are  snatched  from  their  homes  and  de- 
ported to  barren  Aegean  Islands,  Jailed,  or  ex- 
ecuted after  being  court-martialed.  Often 
the  charge  to  being  related  to  known  guer- 
ItBas,  recruiting  for  the  guerrillas,  or  being 
BUSpsLted  of  lefttot  tendencies.  Civil  rights 
have  virtually  been  suspended  except  in  such 
larger  centers  as  Athens  and  Salonika,  the 
••show  windows  of  Greece." 

KESfi  BtTKN  VILLACES 

Meanwhile,  in  the  name  of  self-defense,  the 
Commuutot-led  bands  burn  villages,  blow  up 
bridges,  shoot  up  trains,  cut  telegraph  and 
telepbone  wlrea.  and  commit  highway  rob- 
bery on  a  grand  scale. 

Thto  explains  the  fear  psychoato  which 
grips  Greek  public  opinion. 

In  tbe  face  of  thto  confuaion  farmers  are 
leaving  the  latul  and  whole  villages  are  being 
abandoned,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in 
food  production. 

Many  Greeks  believe  their  problem  to  an 
internal  one  but  tbat  it  to  l>eing  exploited 
by  ouuiders — the  United  SUtes,  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Wool  Tariff  Versas  Fareifa  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasACHPsnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcora.  I  include  the  following  article 


by  Marie  Sullivan  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  26.  1947: 

Wool  Tauvt  Vcssus  PoancN  Txaiw 
(By  Mark  Stdlivan) 
WHAT  IS  oua  roucTT 

Tbe  House  last  week  paaaed  a  measure 
which  doee  two  things,  both  abcut  wool. 
It  provides  for  an  import  fee  on  wool  from 
abroad  luder  certain  conditions,  in  effect 
tbe  aaaw  as  a  tariff  increase.  And  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Government  ahall  support  the 
price  of  wool  in  America,  that  whenever  the 
price  falto  lielow  41 V]  cents  a  pound  the  Gov- 
ernment ahall  buy  wool.  That  to,  the  price 
of  wool  to  to  be  supported  in  the  same  way 
that  the  prices  qt  potatoes,  eggs,  and  some 
other  farm  products  are  already  supported. 

Rarely  were  the  incongruities  of  coinci- 
dence so  many  and  so  glaring  as  those  wlilch 
sccompanled  the  House  passage  of  thto  two- 
timed  bill.  lYiere  were  separate  sets  of  in- 
coogruitiea  for  each  time. 

About  Government  support  of  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  food,  there  was  an 
uproar  of  condemnation  In  Congress  and  the 
country.  There  had  emerged  during  tbe 
week  news  that  the  Government,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  potatoes,  was  buy- 
ing quantities  (rf  them  and  making  them 
inedible — tbe  current  Time  contained  a 
photograph  of  a  pile  of  potatoes  in  Alabama 
upon  which  kerosene  bad  been  poured. 
About  thto.  indignation  had  been  expressed 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  others,  in  the 
press  and  over  the  radio.  Tet  here  was  the 
House  adding  wool  to  the  Itot  of  farm  prod- 
ucts the  prices  of  which  are  to  ht  supported 
by  Government  purchases. 

As  anotber  Incongniity.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  had  made  a  cut  of 
some  32  percent  in  tbe  appropriation  for 
the  Agriculture  Department.  The  purpose 
of  this  cut.  In  addition  to  the  broad  ptirpose 
of  reducing  Government  expehdltxires,  was 
a  frankly  expressed  determination  to  limit 
what  the  House  committee  described  as  a 
paternalistic  policy  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. A  main  feature  of  this  policy  is 
regulation  of  the  size  of  crops,  and  support 
of  the  prices  of  some  farm  products  by  Gov- 
ernment purchase  of  them  or  in  other  waya. 
Tet  on  tbe  same  day  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  took  thto  step,  the 
House  as  a  whole  added  wool  to  the  list  of 
farm  products  the  prices  of  which  are  to 
be  supported  by  Government  purchases. 

Broadest  of  all  waa  tbe  incongruity  iMtween 
a  bill  providing  tbat  tbe  Government  shaU 
keep  up  the  price  of  wool,  and  the  frequent 
pleas  of  President  Trumau  that  prices  gen- 
nerally  be  reduced.  The  President's  exhor- 
tations have  already  been  made  vulneraltle 
by  the  fact  that  tbe  Government  itaelf  pre- 
vents reduction  of  prices  of  some  farm  prod- 
ucts. And  now  the  House  proposes  that  the 
area  of  Government  support  of  prices  be  in- 
creased by  addition  of  wool. 

A  separate  set  of  Incongruities  accompanies 
tbe  provtolon  in  the  House  bUl  which  calto 
for  an  increased  tariff  on  wool  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  At  thto  moment  the  ad- 
mlntotration  to  earnest,  almost  to  the  point 
of  being  Justifiably  frantic,  in  the  purpose 
of  making  it  possible  for  other  countries  to 
sell  more  goods  to  us.  Only  by  thto  can  we 
carry  out  policies  of  Indtopensable  impor- 
tance— ^the  policies  of  selling  more  goods 
abroad,  of  granting  funds  and  credits  for 
tbe  restoration  of  European  countries,  of 
restoring  international  trade  in  order  to 
prevent  both  European  collapse  and  world- 
wide cc^lapee.  llieae  purpoaes  are  indto- 
pensably  inherent  in  tbe  highest  level  of 
the  admintotratlon'a  tattiga  poUcy  as  a 
whole.  As  Mr.  Dean  Acheson  said  Just  be- 
fore he  retired  recently  as  Under  Secretary  of 


State:  "There  can  never  be  any  stability  of 
security  In  the  world  for  any  of  ua  vmUl 
foreign  ooxmtrles  are  able  to  pay  in  com- 
modities *  *  *  for  what  they  need  to 
Import." 

In  thto  oondlUon  the  House  bUl  serves 
nodee  oa  tbe  world  tbat  it  cannot  rely  on 
us  to  facilitate  sales  of  goods  to  us.  Little 
wondi;r  If  tbe  State  Department  to  almost  In 
despair. 

Why  did  the  House  do  it?  One  reason  was 
preoc<nipation  with  the  many  other  matters 
tbat  press  upon  Congrees.  leas  than  half 
the  members  voted.  As  earnest  Representa- 
tive Haxold  D.  Coolkt,  of  North  Carolina,  aald 
after  be  graqwd  tbe  bill  and  opposed  It, 
••Prankly  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate fully  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject." There  was  some  politics,  deference  to 
Western  States  in  which  wool  growing  is  an 
Important  industry.  There  to  sonte  stirmlae 
that  President  Truman  may  veto  the  bill. 


Control  of  Prailactioa  af  Daaf  erausly 
Flammable  Textiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  NSW  JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  May  27.  19 tf 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
injury  and  death  caused  by  flammable 
fabrics  are  increasing  Is  emphasized  In 
the  following  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  Ml-.  John  C.  Hazen,  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  an  organization  seeking 
remedial  action  by  the  Congress: 

Natiomal  Rbtau.  Dkt 

Goods  Associatiow, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  23,  1947. 
Congressman  Gordon  CAnraxD, 
Houte  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  CoirciasBifAM  Cantikld:  I  was  glad  to 
see  in  Wednesday's  Conorxssional  Rmxmo 
that  3rou  are  still  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
legislation  to  control  the  production  of  dan- 
gerous flammable  textiles  has  not  been  acted 
upon. 

As  you  know,  tbe  bearings  held  in  March 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  indicated  that  cer- 
tain interests  opposed  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  the  belief  that  correction  of  thto 
problem  could  l>e  secured  through  voluntary 
action.  Although  thto  probletn  has  been  with 
us  for  several  years,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  date  voluntarily,  and  the  needless  killing 
and  maiming  of  our  citiaens  by  flammable 
textiles  continues.  One  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced on  thto  subject  provided  for  certain 
standards  to  be  set  up  under  establiabed  pro- 
cedures of  the  Btireau  of  Standards.  In 
order  for  these  standards  to  become  effective 
it  to  necessary  for  them  to  be  accepted  by 
some  60  percent  of  those  affected  by  the 
standards,  such  as  producers,  flntohers,  cut- 
ters up,  and  retailers.  I  have  learned  ttuit 
because  of  the  opposition  of  some  groups 
these  standards  are  now  stymied,  and  the 
House  committee  has  withheld  action  until 
an  acceptable  standard  to  produced.  So,  you 
see,  we  are  at  an  impasse  and  unless  some- 
thing to  done,  and  frankly  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  it  would  be.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  to  get  any  action  from  tba  eoaa- 
mlttee. 
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Too  b«T« 

oo  oeeaaloos, 
bvt  ircnrtag 
to  a  Natton- 
during   tta* 

elothin^j  til 
mjurj  ur 
lAgrwvttb 

CMTC  nf  th« 
the  Gn 


BM«t  oi 

arc  tnnoccnt 

BMOta. 

WtUi  kind 


0  vtainly  done  your  part. 

wamlnf  aarly,  and  rvpasMI  tt 

Tb«  protaiMn  ta  not  Iwwning. 

W«  ar«  now  aubacrtblnc 

wtd«  praaa  clipping  ■enrlce,  and 

nonth  of  April   Una  racord   of 

that  raaultad  In  alth«r  aarloui 

ran  to  b«tt«r  tbaa  on*  a  day. 

:  on  moat  baartlly.  w«  hav*  taken 

4«nrttif  awl  wffarlnt.  v*  aaalat 

•k  tiM  saBM 

«aeb 

th«y 

purchaacrs  of  flammabla  gar> 


It  peraonal  regarda,  I  am. 
y  yours. 

John  C.  Haxej*. 

Mr.  Hazeh  also  submits  the  following 
press  cllppl  igs: 

irrom  tha  Atlantic  City  IH.  J.) 
April  6.  1947) 

CMILa    aAOtlT    BBABSB    rLATIMa    mAB 

5-y«ar-<kl 


A 
bumad 
pteyad  near 


VlaaaantTUle  girl  waa  badly 
MBtaMay    aft«rnoon    aa    she 
i  atova  and  her  clothing  caught 


body  and  I 
at  the 
takan  in  tha 


Ptounit 


ia  Da4ofah  Bvarett.  of  aoi  Park  Ave- 

■aeood  dagrea  buma  of  tha 

and  reported  in  fair  condition 

Atlantic  City  Hospital  where  she  was 

PtaaaantTllle  police  ambulance. 


Tl(  tlm 


twa 


(From  thf  Denver  (Colo.)  Register  of 
AprU  13.  IM7| 

FATAXT   BUBll^  TWO*    SAVCa    UTS    OT 

rmxMMu 

Phcknoi. 
ctunatancaa 
ky  tlM  mn. 
•uperlntandi 
saving   the 
SoNsa.  a 

Nancy  la 
Mr  oUiar 
caosa  bar 
both  suffere*  I 

The  litUe 
thabr  clothlfl|| 
ip  of 
Phoen^ 

Mary'a 
aaadad  to 
akin   from 
Mary's  life, 
ainictura  to 
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IProiB  tha  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)   Monparell 

of  AprU  10.  1»47| 

eaa  rvMis  watjo. 

BaouT.— Mrs.    Vlnal    Praacott,    40.    farm 

bouaawlfa  near  here,  died  of  gas  fumaa  and 

bums  Wednaaday  whan  bar  clothing  blaaed 

up.  County  Ou>onaf  WmtM  Hill  said.     Her 

husband  and  four  children  were  in  town  at 

tha  Uma. 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)   Informer  of 

AprU  6.  1M7| 

Brawa  to  dkath 

New   OsLXAMs. — When    she    attempted    to 

light  a  lire  in  her  room  last  Sunday  evening, 

lUas  Daisy  Maa  Lee.  28.  714  Dryades  Street. 

was  bumad  to  death  as  flames  anguUed  her 

clothing,  police  reported. 

(From  tha  Parla  (Tex.)  News  of  AprU  4.  1947 1 

OOLk  VATALLT   BtnMD 

Llamo. — ^Two-yaar-old     Caroline     H 
daughter   of  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Howard   Haynes. 
died  Thursday  of  bums  received  Wednesday 
after  matchaa.  with  which  she  was  playing, 
tgnltad  her  clothing. 

(Prom  the  Roseburg  (Orag.)  News-Review  of 

March  81.  1947 1 
TCACBsa.  aow  simoid  ar  m>  fbom  oaa  stovb 
Mbvoo.  Oaae.— Mra.  Janaa  Mullins.  high- 
school  tea^ar.  and  bar  5-yaar-old  son.  James, 
were  singed  today  and  their  clothes  burned 
by  a  sudden  flare-up  of  a  gas  stove  In  their 
home,  but  both  escaped  serious  injury. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  of  April  3. 
19471 
CBn.D.  s.  atrawap  as  naasa  lONrm 
Barbara  Oore.  3.  of  950  Carr  Street,  was  in 
serious  condition  Tuesday  at  General  Hos- 
pital from  body  and  arm  bums.    Police  said 
her  dreaa  waa  ignited  while  she  was  stuffing 
paper  into  a  stove  at  her  home  Monday  night. 

|Prom  the  Cohoes  (N.  T.)   American  of 
April  4.  1947) 

MOTHEB'S  KISS  FOB  DTIMO  CHXU) 

Just  before  she  died  of  burns  received  when 
her  clothing  caught  flre  from  a  bonfire, 
e-year-old  Pauy  Ann  Sye  is  klased  by  her 
mother  at  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  hospital. 


hma — The  made-to-order  clr- 
it  identical  twina  waa  credltad 
■mmett  McLougblLn.  O.  P.  M.. 
t  of  St  Monica  s  Hoapltal.  with 
Ife  of   a-year-old  Saacy  Irene 

of  hornbla  kfoma. 
Romping  and  {riaylng  Just  Ilka 
kpalttiy  youngater.  but  only  be- 
siatar.  Mary,  died  a  week  after 
extensive  burns  December  11. 
:lrla  were  crltlcelly  burned  when 
eanght  ftra  from  a  smoldering 
1  that  tumbled  from  a  stove  in 
hone. 
tb  provided  tha  one  thing 
Nancy's  Ufa — akin.  Not  even 
ha  mother  would  have  saved 
U  must  be  of  identical  tissue 
hold  " 


s  nca 


qcmldjt  (Minn  )  Pioneer  of  AprU 
li.  1947 I 

:nt  cLumiNa 


fProm  the 

mavDJi  cHOk  r*TiuxT  atmioa 


with  lightning  swtftnaaa  at 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Bnar  Smith.  514 
■trfaw  Btmldjl.  Sattmlay.  whan 
Iqr  Carol,  the  ai,-y«ar-old 
of  ^  Mopla,  caught  tkn  to  angulf 
tW^httd  la  pamu,  wuMag  Imt  daath  aavaral 
botua  Uklar 

Acaordloflto  har  own  account  ot  tha  acel- 
tfant.  Mra.  f  mith  stepped  out  of  tha  family 


the  Denver   (Colo.)   Rocky  Mountain 

News  of  AprU  6.  1947) 
u>a  AjieaLaa  enu.  can  walk  acaoi — 
wma  ovxB  bubmb 
Lob  AMSKM.  April  5  —Little  Doana  Sack. 
4  yaata  old.  waa  tha  happiest  girl  in  Loa 
Angelea  today  baeaMa  aba  walked,  all  by  her- 
aalf.  Ten  mootha  ago  bar  clothing  caught 
Ara  whUe  she  was  playing  In  the  back  yard 
of  her  boaaa  In  Haartborna.  and  mora  than 
half  har  body  «w  bumad.  Or.  Barbara  Dttt> 
maa.  of  ChUdrvn'a  Hoipltal.  said  Donna's  waa 
tha  worat  bum  caoa  on  record  thara  for  a 


iaatdauca  to 


AUhouth 
fOiunMftl 


S«wl3k 


of  bar  body 
at  4:M  p 
Mrs 

day  that  th< 
a  wood 


Smitti 


haat»r 


gal  a  bucket  of  water,  laovtng 
baby  alona  tn  the 


the  was  gone  but  a  few  momenta, 

to  And  tha  child's  clothing 

aad  tbo  foongatar  scraamo 

Hn.  iBUtb  tora  iba  clothing 

baa  niabad  to  a  natgh* 

The  child  «aa  takaa  to 

tal.  wher*  she  waa  traatod  for 

More  than  M  parOtBt 

badly  burned  and 


told  tha  DaUy  Plonaar  Mon- 
child  evidently  bruahad  agalhtT 
and  Ignited  her  clothing. 


(Prtxn  tha  Daa  Molnaa  (Iowa)  Tribimt  of 
April  t.  1947 1 

DAMCka 

■oixrwooo.  April  t.— BaUet  Dancer  Mllada 
Mladova  Wadneaday  waa  traaiiag  minor 
bums  suHarad  when  har  HI— y  oostuma 
eatlfbt  ftra  on  a  movie  set  In  Hollywood. 
Actor  Danuls  O'Keefe  beat  out  the  ftamad 
with  a  piece  of  drapary  after  aa  ttaalrta  faa 
asnt  Are  from  a  flaaa  pot  aboottaf  Mtoaa  tbo 
AUaatla  aot. 

[Proot  tha  Columbua  (Ohio)  DIapatch  of 
AprU  5.  1»«T1 

•tTBXS   ABS  FATAL  TO  ■OOMWlFk,  41 

Puneral  arrangements  ware  completed  Sat- 
urday   for   Mrs.   Catherine   Thomas.    41.    of 


|,  who  died  Prlday 

rns  suffered  when 

a  stove  In  her 

breakfast  Prlday 


Met 

CMARKS 

MEYER 

tESENTATTVES 

\7.  1947 

Speaker,    under 
irks  In  the  Rkc- 
ll  from  the  Par- 
hits  the  nail  on 
the  pernicious 
In  its  effort  to 
elimination  of 
Ending  by  Oov- 

IKS 

jartments  of  the 
for  their  own  In- 
lave  become  unl- 
eent  weeks  when 
in  an  economy 

writer  takes  cog- 
id  says  'never  in 
there  been  such 

>ns  in  the  execu- 

leglslatlon." 

it  'President  Tru- 

lobbles  of  his  own 
lent  departments 

py  to  try  to  defeat 

comes   out.   Mr. 

Inerable.  for  It  waa 

the  intrigua  and 

[on  in  an  attempt 

high   levels.' 

ilag  or  other  that 

Bmptlng  to  defeat 

loves    have    baan 

^ho  are  working  In 

highly  orgnnlxed 

I  wants.  whUe  tha 
majority  watches 
.  The  people  of 
ant  economy  in 
■t  of  them  have 

vor  of  lower  taxaa. 
can  lower  taxaa 
like  It's  time  for 
on  the  economy 

)  whoea  only  inter- 

lie  payroll. 


I  Davit  Lodfe,  of 
It 

REMARKS 

ST.  GEORGE 

TATIVM 
17.  1947 

It.  Speaker,  un- 
remarks.  I  in- 
in  my  district. 
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at  Middletown.  N.  Y.,  by  the  Honorable 
John  Davis  Lodge: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  here  this  evening  in  this 
beautiful  spot.  I  am  grateful  to  my  bril- 
liant, dlsttngtilahed.  and  attractive  colleague. 
Mrs.  St.  Geobge,  who  is  giving  you  such  ex- 
ceptional representation  in  Congress,  for  In- 
cluding me  In  this  gathering  as  a  guest 
speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  also  be- 
cause during  these  difficult  days  I  think  it 
Important  that  you  should  know  what  Is  go- 
in;j  on  In  your  Congress  and  because  I  know 
that  It  Is  vital  for  us  In  Congress  to  have 
your  support  and  assistance. 

American    women    will,    as    In    the    past, 
shoulder  their  full  share  of  civic  responsibil- 
ity in  meeting  the  great  and  continuing  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.    The  women  of  America  play  a  dual 
role  In  politics.     In  the  first  place  it  Is  to 
them  that  we  all  look  to  maintain  the  home. 
Now  the  home  is  the  most  Important  political 
unit  of  all      It  was  so  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  and  we  know  that  It  was 
so  regarded  by  the  Russians  after  the  Revo- 
lution In   1917.     One  of  the  first  measures 
passed  by  the  new  Communist  government 
was   to  attempt   to  abolish   the  famUy.     It 
was  realized  that  political  groups  of  all  kinds. 
and   particularly   the  political   unit  of   the 
family,  were  a  menace  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Communist  Party.    Nothing  that  we  can 
do  m  Washington  will  matter  If  the  Ameri- 
can home  disintegrates.     The  laws  that  we 
pass  and  the  treaties  that  we  sign  will  avail 
us  little  If  America  Is  destroyed  from  behind 
through  our  children — the  men  and  women 
of  the  future.     In  fact.  I  would  go  further 
and  say  that  the  Influence  of  the  home  has 
a  greater  educational  significance  than  any 
other  single  fsctor.  and   while  the  men   of 
America  must  do  what  they  can.  the  burden 
of  domesticity  falls  primarily  on  the  women. 
The  second  aspect  of  this  duality  of  which 
I  speak  is  best  Ulustrated  by  the  gathering 
here    tonight.     In    my    first    campaign    for 
public  office  last  fall  I  came  to  appreciate 
what  a  vital  part  the  women  of  my  district 
play  In  politics.     In  the  first  place,  women 
are  apt  to  be  more  patient  with  details  than 
men.    Accustomed  to  the  never-ending  work 
of  maintaining  a  home,  they  are  willing  to 
undertake    all    manner    of    political    chores 
which  are  as  essential  to  victory  aa  they  are 
lacking  in  glamor. 

In  the  second  place  women  bring  into  poli- 
tics a  much-needed  Idealism.  They  bring  It 
not  only  in  their  own  status  as  politicians. 
but  also  through  their  Infiuence  with  men. 
Tha  very  qualities  of  sympathy  and  tender- 
nasa  which  make  for  a  happy  home  make 
alao  for  a  more  rounded  and  better  balanced 
national  political  life. 

And  lastly,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I 
remind  you  that  in  the  United  States  today 
thert>  are  1.178,000  mora  women  of  voting 
age  than  thara  are  men,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  wealth  of  this  Na. 
tlon  is  controlled  by  women.  Accordingly, 
you  not  only  hold  the  balanoa  of  voting 
power,  you  are  the  power.  Alraady  In  hun- 
dreds of  communities  from  coast  to  coast 
women  have  taken  the  lead  In  throwing  cyn- 
ical political  machines  out  of  oOo*.  Tou 
ara  in  a  position  to  protect  tha  great  harl- 
taga  of  America  not  only  In  tha  home  but 
with  the  ballot. 

That  is  why  1  am  going  to  Ulk  to  you  to- 
night  suaight  from  the  shoulder.  I  main- 
tained throughout  my  campaign  that  tha 
challenge  to  tha  American  alectorata  last 
November  waa  eaaentlally  a  nonpartisan  chal- 
laaga  tout  that  this  challenge  could  be  met 
only  through  the  Republican  Party.  If  thU 
appears  to  you  to  be  a  paradox,  let  me  ex- 
plain. We  have  two  major  parties  In  this 
country  If  we  had  less  than  two.  we  would 
have  a  dictatorship,  and   our  Constitution 
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and  Bill  of  Rights  would  vanish.  If  we  had 
more  than  two  major  parties,  we  would 
probably  have  confusion  such  as  was  the 
case  notably  In  France  prior  to  the  war. 
Accordingly.  I  favor  the  two-party  system, 
and  I  l>elleve  that  this  system  offers  the  moat 
practical  means  of  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people  in  a  constitutional  democracy  such 
as  ours.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  possesses  the  final  answers  to 
the  complex  questions  which  trouble  us  to- 
day. I  do  not  always  agree  with  many  of 
my  Republican  friends  In  the  Congress.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  essential  challenge, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  it  affects  the 
American  people,  csoi  best  be  met  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.  The  Democratic  Party  Is 
tired,  torn,  and  tattered.  It  has  become  the 
party  of  reaction.  The  Republican  Party, 
with  all  its  Imperfections,  is  the  only  ve- 
hicle we  have  with  which  to  release  the  un- 
paralleled productive  power  of  our  free  sys- 
tem, provide  a  better  life  for  all,  and  work 
effectively  for  a  more  lasting  peace. 

Since  I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  should  like  to  • 
discuss  this  problem  of  partisanship  in  con- 
nection with  the  determination  of  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

We  have  for  some  time  now  had  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.     Indeed,  it  could  t>e  pointed  out  that 
the  Republican  Party  has  shown  commend- 
able statesmanship  in  its  unwillingness  to 
treat  our  foreign  relations  as  a  political  foot- 
ball.    Surely  partisanship  should  stop  at  the 
water  s  edge.     But,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you 
tonight    that    nonpartisanshlp    in    our    for- 
eign affairs  has  not  always  meant  biparti- 
sanship, has  tended  to  oversimplify  the  basic 
problems,    and    has,    in    certain    instances, 
drawn  a  curtain  over  these  portentous  Is- 
sues   before    they    have    been    properly    ex- 
amined and  discussed.     Certainly  there  is  no 
reason   why,   simply    because   I   am   a   Re- 
publican, I  should  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  disagreeing  with  some  phases  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy.     Mar»y  Demo- 
crats have  been  known  to  disagree  and  still 
disagree  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration.   Assuredly  If  it  is  in  our  best 
interests  not  to  Inject  partisanship  Into  for- 
eign affairs,  it  Is  also  to  our  advantage  that 
foreign  affairs  should  l>e  freely  ventilated  and 
exposed  to  the  saluUry  and  purifying  winds 
of  public  opinion.    This  cannot  be  done  if 
the  Republicans  decide  that  it  is  their  ob- 
ligation, nay,  their  duty,  to  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's   policy    without    a    murmur. 
Nonpartisan  we  can  always  strive  to  be.    But 
bipartisan  we  can  be  only  If  we  are  con- 
sulted, only  If  we  are  Included  in  the  form- 
ulation of  foreign  policy.    The  Republican 
Party    must   stop    emulating    the    husband 
who  said:  "My  marriage  is  based  on  com- 
promise; we  compromise  by  doing  what  my 
wife  pleases."    Bipartisanship  must  be  mora 
than  nonpartisanshlp:  it  must  be  a  two-way 
street. 

Moreover  the  administration  doea  not  even 
follow  its  own  foreign  policy.  At  one  time 
It  waa  the  adminUtratlon's  foreign  policy  ^ 
support  the  prlnciplea  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  still  believe  in  that  policy  in  splU 
of  the  betrayal  of  Poland  at  Yalta,  the  be- 
trayal of  Mihillo-'lch  m  YURoelavlft.  and  the 
appeaaement  of  RuiaU  through  UNRRA  and 
other  Oovernment  agencies.  I  adhere  to  the 
administration's  policy  in  spite  ot  the  Preal- 
denti  insistence  that  the  luilan  and  Hun- 
garian peace  treatlea  should  be  ratified.  X 
am  oppoaad  to  the  ratification  of  theae 
treaties  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  la  that  they  nm  counter  to  the  ad- 
ministration's declared  foreign  policy  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  more 
recently  as  expounded  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress  on  March   12  of  this   year.    The 


Italian  peace  treaty  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  defortificatlon  of  the  Italian  . 
frontiers,  the  dispersal  of  the  Italian  Navy,- 
the  reduction  of  the  Italian  Army  to  165.000 
men.  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
and  British  troops.  Thus.  In  demanding 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Italian  treaty,  the 
administration  proposes  to  assist  Yugoslav 
agression  in  Italy  while  demanding  $300,000.- 

000  to  resist  Yugoslav  aggression  In  Greece. 

1  suggest  to  you  thst  a  successful  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  predicated  upon  a  plan 
which  calls  for  running  with  the  hare  in 
Italy  while  we  are  hunting  with  the  hounds 
in  Greece.  And  I  say  to  you  further  that,  at 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  partisanship.  I 
will  not  support  such  an  attitude.  Rather 
will  I  endeavor  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tion to  hew  to  its  own  policy  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  Is  no  longer  the  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. 

I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  to  hold  the  feet 
of  the  administration  to  the  flre  of  its  own 
policy  in  the  patient  and  determined  hope 
that  we  may  bring  the  elements  of  our  power 
and  the  details  of  our  plans  In  line  with  our 
foreign  policy  and  provide  the  vigorous  con- 
sistency and  forthright  leadership  which  Is 
so  sorely  needed.  This.  I  submit.  Is  the  type 
of  nonpartisan  contribution  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  must  make  In  order  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  the  creation  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy.  If  we  who  are  In 
control  of  Congress  abdicate  our  prerogatives. 
If  we  fail  to  discharge  these  responsibilities. 
America  may  soon  become  an  Island  of  free- 
dom in  a  sea  of  tyranny. 

We  must  not  seek  refuge  from  these  trou- 
blesome problems  in  a  bipartisanship  which 
consists  of  an  apathetic  acceptance  of  a  for- 
eign policy  which,  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  Its  outlines  are  at  all  discernible,  seems 
confused  and  dangerously  Inconsistent.     We 
must  shoulder  the  burden  and  give  to  these 
grave  Issues   the  mental  travail   and   noble 
purpose  which  alone  can  lead  to  a  happy  solu- 
tion.    For  It  remains  wonderfully  true  that 
In  spite  of  recent  spectacular  developments 
in  the  scientific  machinery  of  war  and  peace, 
the  motive  power  of  human  conflicts  resides, 
as  always,  in  the  mind  of  man.    As  we  think, 
so  shall   we   act.    Our   equipment   is   man- 
made;  it  came  from  the  mind  of  man  as  the 
Goddess   Athena  sprang  from   the   brow  of 
Jupiter.     Man  can  control  his  own  creations 
if  he  wills  it.     Even  the  atom  bomb,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  will  move  to  the  measure  of 
men's  thoughts.    Even  the  atom  bomb  is  but 
an  extension  of  yesterday's  weapons  and  of 
today's  conflicts.     Even  the  atom  bomb  can- 
not alter  or  diminish  the  validity  of  those 
timeless   truths   on   which   our   Nation   was 
founded.     The  atom  bomb  does  not  change 
the    challenge:    it    merely    punctuates    and 
underlines  it  and  gives  it  a  terrible  urgency 
which  before  it  did  not  seem  to  have.    We 
are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of  self-con- 
trol rather  than  atomic  control,  and  we  can 
develop  our  self-control  far  better  under  our 
free  system  than  under  the  Impoaed  dlacl- 
pllnea  of  stateism.    The  challenge  Is  still  In- 
eluctably  a  moral  challenge,  and  In  that  chal- 
lenge the  women  of  America  can  and  will 
play  a  predominant  part.    It  is  still  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  to  give  a  vigorous  demonstration 
that  our  private -property,  competitive  econ- 
omy can  continue  to  bring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  more  freedom  to  more  people 
than  any  other  system  yet  devlaed  by  man. 

This  brlnga  me  to  the  challenge  on  the 
domeatlo  front.  Here  the  choice  la  not  be- 
tween an  absolutely  planned  aoonooay  and 
the  lalasea  falre  philosophy  of  many  yeara 
aga  We  are  no  longer  an  agricultural  com- 
munity—there are  many  aooommortationa 
which  Government  can  aad  must  make  to 
our  modem  industrial  needs.  We  must  not 
raise  our  hands  In  horror  at  the  mere  men- 
tion of  social  legislation.  We  have  had  ao- 
clal  legislation  for  years   In  one   form   or 
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may  t  aafe,  la  there  in  a  poiiucal  ayetera 
which  keepa  It  million  out  of  180  million 
people  In  concentration  camp*,  which  da- 
pmda  (or  ito  aecurity  on  aaowt  pouee.  firing 
trtali.  aad  tht  oMlter.tion 
all  atfaorttlea  with  btuieta?  How  much 
far  the  individual  wUl  there  be  If 
Kuaalan  coramunUm.  aa  aeema  to  be  Ita 
Intent  and  goal,  la  able  to  apraad  Its  bloody 
wlnga  over  an  the  world.  Bow  much 
fTMdoM  for  the  individual  la  theiw  in  the 
t^flo  haali  behind  the  iron  curtain— in 
Poland.  TUgOBlavla.  Rungary? 

T^  atatt  the  fact  of  our  hatred  for  com- 
munism la  aot  aynoayMaoB  with  our  aaying 
that  war  la  toovttahle.  Juat  the  oppoaltc.  I 
flrmly  believe  that  It  Is  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  way  of  the  appeaaen.  their 
lack  of  faith,  their  aaaentlal  Isolattonlam.  la 
^*  »u™  way  to  national  and  International 
diaaatcr  We  saw  that  before.  We  remember 
Munich  In  diatinity  and  moral  waakncea. 
there  la  no  defenae  against  tyranny.  TTie 
only  protection  la  an  Inalatence  upon  our 
betlefa  In  freedom,  a  carrylng-out  of  the 
pledgee  we  have  given  to  the  aaall  aatlona 
of  the  world,  an  application  of  wise  statcs- 
manahlp  boaad  on  morality  which  can  and 
Will  dlstingulah  betwaen  International  right 
and  International  wrong,  and  above  all  a 
highly  developed  aenae  of  Individual  rcepon- 
alhUlty. 

The  American  people  are  auii  willing  and 

eager  to  aaaume  the  rlalu  of  being  tree.    That 

la  why  they  voted  overwhelmii^Iy  for  the 

Republican  candldataa  kwt  lliiwinlwii      That 

u  why  thia  Republlcaa  Otmgreaa  la  laboring 

Maatfaatly  and  succeaafully  in  an  attempt  to 

eorract  the  many  avlla  which  have  arlaen  dur- 

Uig  the  paat  few  yeart.    That  is  why  we  Re- 

rvMt%rmn»  muat  be  relentlcaa  In  our  cfforta  to 

raatort  America  to  the  free  Inatltutlons  \m- 

der  whieh  Americans  can  contlmia  to  atnve 

for  tba  real  aecurity  of  individual  aceom- 

plishmcnt  instead  of  bending  under  the  bo- 

gua  security  of  Oovemment  hand-outs.    Thi.* 

U  a  dlflkruit  Job  in  which  man-  obataclea  ar« 

recUaaaly  thrown  acroaa  oar  path  by  thoae 

who  have  loat  faith  not  only  la  tbe  Ameri- 

caa  tgmam  hat  tn  the  American  people. 

Than  •■•  many  stiffermg  paoplea  in  the 
world  who  alao  are  wUllng  to  aaaume  the 
rlaka  of  being  free.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backa  on  their  yeamingt.  Just  aa  the  Re- 
publlcaa Party  la  tba  haat  hope  of  America 
ao  Is  imarica  tha  haat  hopa  of  the  world 
■r****  *  aljy  I  say  that  wa  can  no  longer 
*•  F*^tlsan  tn  oar  thinking.  We  muat  think 
tatarasa  cf  cm  ohUgatlons  aa  well  aa  our 
''P'tit  wa  ■mrt  apiaailata  our  dntlea  mor^ 
i;  wa  BBtMt  dlacharge  our 
hi  ordar  to  retain  our  iib- 
•rtlao.  We  mart  aoaaahow  dlatlli  out  of  o\ir 
***— atfcd><pi  ■oral  tone  without  which 
y..*—— *  ■•■■■  tha  onward  tide  of  bar- 
bartaoB. 

If  wa  faU  to  meet  thla  vibrant  challenge, 
the  magnitude  of  our  faUure  will  be  com- 
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tuted.  as  Mr.  Harold  Aron.  eminent 
advocate  and  legal  scholar  of  the  New 
York  bar.  points  out  in  a  very  interest- 
ing article  which  he  recently  contributed 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal, a  stupendous  break  with  a  very  an- 
cient past,  one  which  In  its  implications 
may  lead  to  startling  and  completely  un- 
anticipated re.«:ults. 

Because  of  the  myriad  questions  which 
this  unprecedented  legislation  forces 
upon  the  attention  of  the  bar.  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country,  the  un foreseen 
complications  which  may  flow  from  Its 
admlnlNtratlon.  I  am  ^ure  that  that 
which  that  eminent  lawyer  and  publlcl.it 
has  had  to  say  on  thla  involved  subject 

•  should  And  Its  place  In  the  Conoru- 
gioNAL  RicoRD.  In  the  columns  of  which 
contemporary  events  of  historical  Im- 
portance are  recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Harold  Aron*i  most 
Intertstlng  and  very  able  article,  the 
article  to  which  I  have  Just  referred.  Is 
the  following: 

Pkdcbal  Torr  CtAtwa  Act;    Commbmtb  akd 

QutsnoNS  roR  Psacticino  LAWVisa 

(By  Harold  O.  Aron) 

Protesaor  Borchnrd's  paper  saems  to  me  to 
make  a  valiant  attempt  to  cover  a  broad  Held 
of  aubJecU  which  are  not  cognate  in  origin, 
theory  or  practice.  To  treat  them  together 
aeema  to  me  to  leave  a  blurred  picture  where 
his  ouUlandlng  legal  scholarship  would  have 
been  of  great  value  In  etching  what  is  a 
dramatically  far-reaching  development  In 
Angio-Saxon  Law — comparable  in  signifi- 
cance, in  the  light  of  the  trend  of  political 
economy,  with  the  abandonment  of  trial  by 
ordeal. 

The  barrier  which  precludea  treating  to- 
gether the  subjecU  of  "tort  claims  against 
•  •  •  municipal.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
menU"  is  tbe  varying  type  of  political  sov- 
ereignty, if  It  may  he  so  called,  which  Is 
involved  when  one  deals  with  wronga 
wrought  by  the  United  SUtea  of  America, 
by  the  several  SUtes  of  the  Union,  and  by 
municipal  corporations.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, the  United  SUtes  is  a  sovereign  in 
an  extremely  limited  sense,  as  far  as  muni- 
cipal law  Is  concerned;  and  none  of  Its  CcurU 
have  any  Inherent  Jurisdiction.  The  States. 
on  the  other  hand,  subject  only  to  specific 
limitations  of  their  own  acceptance  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  are  truly  sovereign 
in  their  domains;  and  their  Courts  possess 
Inherently  all  of  the  Judicial  powers  which 
have  Mccumulated  and  veated  over  the  cen- 
turies of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence.  Muni- 
cipal corporations,  as  mere  creatures  of  the 
State,  have  of  course  no  sovereignty;  they 
possess  only  such  arbitrary  powers  as  the 
State  may    again  within  Its  own  constitu- 

•  ttonal  limitations,  delegate.  The  transi- 
tions and  developments  with  which  Profes- 
sor Borchard  deals  stem  from  the  hardships 
which  giew  out  of  the  concept,  expressed  in 
the  mnxlm.  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong," 
but  their  rationale  is  quite  Independent  and 
different. 

The  enactment  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (Public 
Law  601),  coupled  with  the  very  recent  offi- 
cial statement  by  the  Lord  Chancelor  ol 
England  that  the  Crown  Is  about  to  give  up 
ita  legal  Immunity  from  suite  In  tort  and 
contract,  marks  a  historic  milestone  In  the 
Anglo-Stxon  law  and  reveals  again  the  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Common 
Law  In  meeting  changed  conditions  through 
the  centurtea.  Withal,  It  la  a  strange  com- 
pound which  lies  behind  thla  far-reaching 
chai'.ge  In  the  two  countries;  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  con  tempera  neoi:s  Is  not  a  his- 
torical accident.  If  such  there  ever  be.  To 
the  lord  Chancelor.  the  doctrlhe  that 
**Tb«     King     can     do     no     wrong '     Is     a 


"survival  that  should  be  swept  away"; 
and  the  Senate  committee  which  reported 
tbe  Federal  tort  claims  blU  said,  cogently 
and  succinctly  and  more  to  the  point  (8. 
Rept.  1400),  as  to  the  Oovernment'a  exemp- 
tion from  actions  "with  respect  to  any  com- 
mon law  tort."  that  "Its  only  Justification 
Msms  historical." 

KiSTOST  or  panrATi  laws  a*  to  claim* 
Some  future  historian,  if  hs  digs  deep 
enough,  may  opine  that  the  proximate  eauas 
of  tha  Ftdersl  Tort  Claims  Act  was  the  long- 
sxlsttni  and  troublesome  practlos  of  prlvau 
laws,  relief  bllla.  and  commlttess  on  claims, 
which  the  art  aboUshN,  althou|h  In  praotte* 
this  abolition  has  mersly  rnuUsd  thus  far, 
that  rshef  msasurw  art  routed  to  the  Judl- 
elsry  Oommittae  of  the  Kouss  and  to  ths 
rinanee  and  other  itsndini  commltttes  of 
the  Bsnste  which  have  aurvivtd  the  Rs- 
or|anir.ntinn  Aot.  A  careful  rtsdini  of  the 
federal  Tort  CUlmt  Act  will  rsvsal  adsouat* 
eteape  elsuaea  to  preserve,  when  needed,  all 
the  prior  prtrogat4yMi  of  the  Congress  as  to 
relief  bills,  privste  laws,  and  claims  against 
ths  United  BUtes,  and  that  what  Congress 
rsatly  did.  and  wisely,  wss  to  dump  a  load  of 
troublss  on  ths  Pedersl  couru.  without  sur- 
rendering any  of  the  powers  It  had  when  ths 
first  relief  bill  wan  Introduced  and  became 
a  private  law  in  1790. 

Prealdenta  alnce  the  days  of  Adama  and 
statesmen  since  the  time  of  Senstor  Bred- 
head  have  railed  againat  the  practice  of  relief 
bills  and  private  laws;  but  It  was  not  until 
1855  that  the  Court  of  Claims  was  created, 
with  Its  powers  somewhat  broadened  20 
years  later.  At  no  time  until  President 
Truman  affixed  his  slgnattire  last  August  2 
to  the  act  to  reorganize  the  Congress  could 
an  American  citizen  sue  his  Oovemment  for 
Its  wrongdoing,  if  It  went  beyond  a  breach 
of  contract  or  some  specific  act  of  Congress. 
Yet  as  long  ago  as  1884.  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  Longford  v.  United  States 
(101  U.  S.  342),  had  said,  as  to  the  doctrine 
that  "The  King  can  do  no  wrong"  and  was 
immune  from  suit,  that  "neither  in  reference 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  several  States,  or  any  of  their  officers, 
tbe  English  maxim  has  an  existence  in  this 
country." 

Nevertheless  every  Congress,  before  and 
since  that  decision,  has  been  burdened  and 
cursed — as  many  conscientlotis  members 
have  felt,  and  there  have  been  many — with 
thousands  of  relief  bills  seeking  sanction 
as  private  laws,  because  the  United  States 
could  not  be  sued  for  Its  wrongdoing,  even 
when  a  negligently  driven  mall  truck  perma- 
nently Injured  an  innocent  child  or  killed 
the  breadwinner  of  a  household.  In  the 
last  12  Congresses,  approximately  16,000 
relief  bills  on  behalf  of  such  private  claims 
have  been  Introduced,  of  which  about  1  In  10 
has  been  enacted  Into  a  private  law.  Not  a 
few  of  them  have  been  extremely  private. 

HTW   statute   means   A   VAST    VOLtTMl  OF 
LmCAXIOM 

The  sheer  volume  of  new  litigation  which 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  will  generate 
and  force  upon  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  their  Judges,  and  the  law  officers  of 
Government,  puts  a  duty  squarely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  legal  profession:  and  it  seems 
to  me  regrettable  that  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  should  have  seen  fit  to  pub- 
lish an  attack  on  Its  provisions  limiting  the 
fees  of  attorneys,  under  the  caption  "En- 
chaining the  Lawyer"  (letter  No.  113;  Octo- 
ber 30.  1946)  In  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  previous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  pasa  this  salutary  leg- 
islation, bitter  things  have  been  said  against 
the  bar.  as.  for  example,  that: 

"We  must  remember  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  composed  of  lawyers  and 
that  lawyers  are  prosecuting  claims,  and  that 
lawyers  want  to  get  the  law  into  the 
position  where  they  can  most  readily  and 
practically    represent    their    clients.     It    is 


urged  as  a  conclusive  argument  In  favor  of 


snt  in  favor 
of>>tha^nlt 


it,  that  the  bar  asaoclations  of>>tha^nlted 
States  are  behind  this  bill.  Of  course  they 
are.  The  bill  opens  up  a  tremendous  new 
field  of  litigation.  When  the  bill  passes,  the 
actions  against  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  multiplied  by  tens  of  thousands.  Tha  bill 
ought  to  be  labeled  a  bill  for  ths  relief  of 
lawyers  in  general  and  ambulance-chasing 
lawyers  In  particular.  Bveryone  who  atum- 
bles  on  the  post-ofioe  steps  or  who  slips  or 
falls  in  this  Capitol  Building  or  who  Is  in- 
jured. In  any  way,  in  ths  nstlonal  parks  or 
ths  national  forasu.  is  going  to  run  to  hi* 
lawyer  and  bring  an  action  against  ths  Oov- 
emment. I  maks  a  prediction  that  in  addl* 
tion  to  tta  being  an  Invitation  to  ambulance- 
chasing  lawytrt,  It  will  be  a  direct  inviutlon 
to  dtstrtot  attorneye  aad  tiMtr  deputy  die- 
triet  attorneys  to  «Mke  eMjf  gelllemsnts  in 
favor  of  those  whom  they  owe  eooM  politieal 
obllgaUon." ' 

MsifT  wiw  nosLasu  saa  oaaai 


nAcnnoMcas 

•  Whenever  ths  law  breaks  with  ths  paat 
by  positive  legislative  action,  no  resulting 
statute  springs  "fulUarmtd  from  the  brain 
of  Jove."  Ths  Pederal  Tort  Clsims  Ac',  has 
flaws,  ineptltudas.  and  ambiguities  which 
ran  be  troublesome.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
tiis  bar  will  show  a  degree  of  aelf-dlsclpltne 
which  win  negate  and  atultlfy  such  aoeusa- 
tlons  as  those  I  have  quoted. 

The  new  law  Is  a  stupendous  break  with 
a  very  ancient  past.  due.  chiefly  and  real- 
istically, to  the  fact  that,  as  was  said  by  the 
Senate  committee  which  reported  It 
(supra):  "With  the  expansion  of  Oovem- 
ment activities  in  recent  years.  It  becomes 
especially  important  to  grant  private  Indi- 
viduals the  right  to  sue  the  Oovemment  in 
respect  of  such  torts  as  negligence  tn  the 
operation  of  vehicles."  This  \s  a  classic  of 
understatement,  of  oversimplification,  and 
of  using  language  to  conceal  thought.  It 
would  have  been  more  disingenuous  to  have 
said:  "On  account  of  Marxian  socialism,  the 
New  Deal  and  the  results  of  Incipient  com- 
munism," and  to  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  range  of  the  new  statute  is  as  wide 
as  the  substantive  law;  that  the  procedtiral 
questions  which  It  raises  are  as  far-flung  as 
the  adjective  law.  and  that  the  problona  of 
proof  as  intricate  as  any  aspect  of  the  pro- 
bative law. 

For  example,  practitioners  are  already 
wandering  in  t«Ta  Incognita,  not  even  cer- 
tain as  to  how  to  designate  the  United  Statea 
as  a  defendant.  One  action  already  begun 
describes  the  defendant  as  a  sovereign  cor- 
poration, a  combination  of  only  two  woBia 
that  will  excite  the  mind  of  any  legal  acholar 
and  perhaps  prompt  dozens  of  law-review 
contributions. 

PEACTICAL  QX7X3TX01VS  UKIfXB  THS  KXW  tOt 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  prcblems  already 
being  faced  in  litigation  begun  or  about  to 
be  begun  under  this  new  Fedoal  Tort  Oatms 
Act  are  admissions  against  interest  taf 
Presidents,  generals  of  the  armlea.  membsra 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  lesso^  Government 
officials,  competent  evidence  in  psoetag  a 
claim  where  the  rights  of  the  tanaMlar  off 
the  long-distance  telephone  was  aold  to 
France  by  the  United  Statea  Government, 
without  his  knowledge  or  ctmaent  or 
pensatlon  to  him?  Are  statements  of 
retaries  of  State.  Ambassadors. 
foreign  envoys  attaUssfble.  where  an  Aaaar- 
lean  exporter  was  swindled  by  tlia  Impattal 
German  Government  and  tha  oe^HBBBBe  off 
the  Government  of  the  United  Staaast  Are 
statements  made  tiy  ctBcial  Ameriean  agraia 
before  mixed  claims  tribunals  eUgltaia  aa 
evidence,  where  an  old  lady  lost  her  all  )9 
failing  to  leave  attadtod  to  taiMr 
bonds  the  coupons,  when  Aw 
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of  monarchy  la  the  supromeat  thing 
and  hla  royalist  foltowers.  while 
some  of  our  snoeotors  were  planning  to  make 
tho  great  pUgilmsf  to  Plymouth,  agraed 
that  "monarchs  are  diTliwly  sanctioned  to 
rule.  dorlvtagaU  authority  from  the  Dei- y 
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now  call  courts  of  equity,  as  dlstlngulshsd 
froBs  oourto  of  law.  aad  a  quite  independent 
of  Juitsprudoaoo  which  put  the  King's 
tho  law  and  gave  rlae  to 
of  what  la  today  the  high- 
sat  jBdhlsl  position  in  the  world,  the  Lord 
Chaaeelormhip  of  Bngland.  With  these  oon- 
cepu  of  royal  and  indisputable  power  and 
rlghfsmianass.  there  dsvalopsd  tho  maxim 
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And  now  wo  of  the  bar  and  our  austere  and 
dlatlngnlahad  brethren  on  the  bench  must 
ssk  ourselves  whether,  In  tho  PMoral  Ibrt 
Claims  Act.  the  United  States  has  gone,  to 
the  extent  of  its  sovereignty,  the  full  dis- 
tance ofsgreelng  to  shed  Its  imperial  robes, 
step  down  otf  Its  throne,  snd  sobm»t  itself 
to  tho  normal  proMosce  of  the  sdaUalstni- 
tloa   of  Aagto-aaaan   justice?     Oao  would 
think  that  the  fnoBMB  of  the  Pederal  Tort 
Claims  Art  had  now  hovd  of  the  time  when 
the  throne  of  fciglaBd  called  In  lu  Janitor, 
for  such  Is  the  origin  of  the  word  "chancelor," 
and  told  blm  to  leeaen  the  hardships  of  the 
law  ctnirta   and  thus  created   equity   Jurts- 
Pnidence.    Law  tn  Its  gonerle  sense  consists 
of  BMre  thsn  actions  ex  contracta  aad  ex 
dsileto.     Does  the  pyderal  Tort  CtahBB  Act 
cover  sTtch  cases,  of  which  there  are  many, 
where  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  In  Its  old- 
and  new-«pr\mf  powers,  has  eauaed  lom  and 
rum.  but  within  the  technical  mandates  of 
the  law:  or  doae  tho  new  statute  mean  what 
was  pstty  woU  aald  In  the  DlinoU  sutute. 
oooo|Khi(  tta  UaMUty  for  wrongdoing  to  Ita 
dtlasna  80  years  ago  by  satahUahlag  a  court 
of  claims  with  Jurisdiction  to  hsar  all  claims, 
both  legal  and  cqutuble.  "which  the  Bute 
aa   a   aovareign    Com  mon wealth    should   In 
equity  and  good  nnnai  leans  dlscha(«B^ 

It  U  not  a  slmplB  thtBg  to  activate  accu- 
rately and  JuaUy  thii  new  Pbderal  Tort 
Clalma  Act  and  radiate  tta  rationale  to  State 
and  municipal  government.  It  seems  to  mo 
to  need  a  John  Marshall  to  construe  and  la- 
tsrprot  It,  wtth  the  sympothetlc  aid  of  a  bar 
that  haa  not  forgotten  that  andont  legal 
ethic  of  Anglo  Baaon  Jurlsnrudanoe.  quoted 
by  OUbwt  la  thMO  woe*: 

"But  BBWM alar  ■aaaot  have  this  or  any 
other  aollaa  (agBlact  hla  client)  to  obtain 
pecuniary  nnnBldiBllun  for  hla  advice:  tho 
law  of  tegland  ooacunrlng  on  thla  point  with 
the  delloBOj  of  the  Aonum  law.  in  not  pex- 
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each  member  of  said  committee,  request- 
ing that  they  hold  a  hearing  on  this  bill 
and  that  the  same  be  reported  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  is  as  follows: 

Jamuabt  22.  1947. 
Hon.  Waltbi  O.  Andiews, 

Chairman,  Armed  Servieet  Committee, 
House  of  Repreifentativet, 

Wathtngton,  D.  C. 

Dkai  CoNoasaaMAN  Andsxws:  On  Septem- 
ber 13.  IMS.  I  introduced  H.  R.  4061.  provid- 
ing for  terminal-leave  pay  to  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces.  After  much 
delay  and  circuitous  route  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  11. 1946.  When 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  that  body 
amended  It  by  providing  that  5-year  bonds 
be  used  ss  payment  for  terminal  leave  in- 
stead of  a  lump-sum  cash  payment  which 
my  bill.  4051  provided.  It  appeared  that 
the  House  had  to  sccept  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  order  to  pass  this  legislation  during 
the  Seventy -ninth  Congress. 

As  author  of  the  bill,  when  the  confer- 
ence report  was  discussed,  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  July  31,  1946.  that  the 
first  bill  that  I  would  introduce  in  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  would  be  one  to  make  the  bonds 
payable  or  redeemable  in  cash.  (See  Con- 
caxssioNAL  Rxcoao  of  the  House.  July  31, 
194«.  p.  10588.)  I  immediately  got  in  touch 
with  Hon.  South  Trimble,  the  then  Clerk  of 
the  House,  and  requested  bill  No.  1  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Mr.  Trimble  had  already 
promised  bUl  No.  1,  but  he  assigned  to  me 
bill  No.  2.  which  he  confirmed  by  a  letter. 

When  the  Eightieth  Congreas  convened  I 
endeavored  to  get  bill  No.  2  assigned  to  me, 
but  Mr.  Andrews,  the  new  Clerk,  said  he  had 
promised  bill  No.  2  to  some  other  party  but 
would  give  me  bill  No.  3:  therefore,  my  bill' 
No.  3  providing  for  cash  payment  on  these 
bonds  was  introduced  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. There  hsve  been  a  number  of  bills 
Introduced  providing  for  redemption  in  cash 
of  these  terminal-leave  pay  bonds.  I  am. 
therefore,  writing  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  thst  In  view  of  my  pre- 
vious work  and  Interest  in  connection  with 
the  original  bUl.  H.  R.  4051,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  give  my  bUl,  H.  R.  3. 
the  right-of-way.  I  do  not  think  I  am  asking 
anything  that  U  not  fair  and  Just  in  making 
this  request.  Some  of  the  members  of  your 
committee  know  the  persistent  work  thst  I 
did  in  getting  H.  R.  4051  passed. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  honor  of  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  bill  which  I  originally 
started  and  I  respectfully  ask  the  members 
of  your  committee  to  give  consideration  to 
my  bin.  H.  R.  3,  and  to  recommend  it  for 
passage. 

Most  respectfully, 

DWICHT  L.  ROCCBS. 

The  committee  having  taken  no  action 
on  this  bill.  I  did.  on  March  4.  1947,  file 
a  petition  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  the  further  consideration  of 
H.  R.  3.  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
which  provides  that  should  a  committee 
fail  to  act  on  a  bill  within  30  legislative 
days,  then  the  introducer  of  said  bill 
had  the  right  and  privilege  to  file  such  a 
petition— this  is  the  identical  procedure 
that  was  used  in  getting  H.  R.  4051, 
providing  for  terminal-leave  pay.  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration 
during  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

This  petition,  which  is  known  as  peti- 
tion No.  1.  has  been  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
since  March  4.  1947,  and  it  appears  that 
the  petition  is  getting  nowhere  fast.  It 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  a  committee 
report  on  this  bill  or  to  get  218  Members 
to  sign  the  petition  which  Is  to  bring 


the    bill    before    the    House    for    con- 
sideration. 

Whereupon,  in  order  to  get  some  relief 
for  the  holders  of  bonds  who  are  In  dire 
need  of  cash  for  assisting  in  building 
homes,  buying  furniture,  and  other 
nece.ssary  needs,  I  did,  on  May  19,  1947. 
introduce  a  bill  providing  that  bonds 
issued  under  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946  shall  be  negotiable. 
The  text  of  H.  R.  3521  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  that  bonds  Issued  under  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  rhall  be 
negotiable,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  bonds  issued 
under  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  194« 
prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  shall  be  negotiable  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
negotiable  Instruments  payable  to  bearer; 
but  BO  person  In  possession  of  such  a  bond 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  holder  for  valua- 
ble consideration  unless  he  took  It  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  principal  of  such 
bond  plus  the  Interest  accrued  on  such  bond 
to  the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which  the 
bond  was  delivered  to  him. 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  (a)  (2)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d) . 
such  bonds  shall  be  nonnegotlable  and  shall 
not  be  transferable  by  sale,  exchange,  assign- 
ment, pledge,  hypothecation,  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  only  make  it  possible  that  these 
bonds  be  negotiable  so  that  the  holder  of 
the  termlnal-leave-pay  bond  can  sell  It, 
transfer  it,  and  obtain  the  cash,  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  bond  would  be  a  holder 
for  valuable  consideration  by  paying  the 
full  amount  of  the  bond  plus  accrued 
interest  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  bond  was  delivered  to  the  said 
purchaser. 

This  would  not  in  any  way  cost  the 
Government  a  single  penny,  nor  would  it 
disturb  the  cash  position  of  the  Treasury. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terminal-leave 
bondholder  would  make  a  little  since  the 
bonds  are  such  good  investment  that 
they  probably  will  sell  at  a  premium  as 
the  Treasury  bonds  are  now  doing  bear- 
ing only  2  percent  interest.  There  are 
many  banks  and  other  investors  anxious 
to  acquire  such  sound  securities  at  2^2 
percent  interest.  This  will  not  make 
any  difference  financially  to  the  Govern- 
ment since  it  has  to  pay  the  bonds  to- 
gether with  accrued  interest  at  the  ex- 
piration of  5  years  anyhow. 

H.  R.  3521  repeals  that  harsh  section 
in  H.  R.  4051  which  provides  that  "such 
bonds  shall  not  be  negotiable  and  shall 
not  be  transferred  by  sale,  exchange, 
assignment,  pledge,  hypothecation,  or 
otherwise."  thus  making  the  holder  of  the 
terminal-leave-pay  bonds  powerless  to 
use  these  bonds  for  5  years  which  is  like 
giving  a  soldier  a  gun  without  ammuni- 
tion, or  an  old  rusty  musket  whose  trig- 
ger will  not  work.  This  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  bonds  for  a  period 
of  5  years  is  a  distinct  and  flagrant 
discrimination  against  the  veteran  hold- 
ing terminal-leave-pay  bonds  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  no  other  bond  issued 
by  the  Government  that  the  owner  can- 
not obtain  cash  on  within  60  days  to  6 
months.  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  why 
the  terminal-leave-pay  bonds  cannot  be 
used  by  the  holder  thereof.    The  with- 


holding of  the  cash  on  these  bonds  from 
the  veteran  is  a  continuation  of  that  dis- 
crimination which  H.  R.  4051  was  in- 
tended to  correct,  and  H.  R.  3521  will 
wipe  out  and  destroy  this  discrimination. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Members  of  thi> 
Congress  will  give  their  cooperation  In 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27,  1947 

Mi.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  print  granted  today.  I  hereby 
extend  a  speech  I  made  before  pension 
clubs  in  Chicago  on  Sunday.  May  25. 
The  speech  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eakins,  to  the  SUte  represenUtlves, 
officers,  and  members,  and  guests  of  the 
American  Pension  Clubs  of  Hllnols  and 
Indiana,  and  especially  to  this  worthy  vet- 
eran, William  Dick,  of  NapervUle.  I  extend 
greetings.  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed 
with  *he  wonls  of  our  gray-haired  veteran 
here  on  the  platform  who  has  worked  so  long 
in  this  cause.  As  I  listened  to  him  and  saw 
so  many  others  like  him  In  this  hall  who 
have  been  leaders  In  this  movement.  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  at 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  In  1826.  A  statement  used 
by  Webster  then  seems  almost  appropriate 
now. 

There  had  gathered  in  that  ceremony  on 
the  brow  of  Bimker  HUl.  in  1825.  exactly  60 
years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  little 
band  of  gray-haired  veterans  cf  the  Revolu- 
tionary War — among  them  being  the  French 
patriot,  Lafayette.  It  was  only  a  handful  of 
the  veterans  who  had  survived  the  battle  and 
the  60  years  following  It  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  Webster  said,  "Venerable  men. 
you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  length- 
ened out  your  lives  that  you  might  behold 
this  Joyous  day."  It  was  indeed  a  Joyous  day 
for  that  little  band  of  survivors  who  had  of- 
fered their  lives  in  battle  and  had  lived  to 
see  their  country  freed  and  a  Republic  estab- 
lished Especially  was  It  a  Joyous  day  for 
them  when  they  remembered  that  some  of 
their  gallant  leaders,  like  Dr.  Warren,  had 
died  on  that  battle  day,  as  Webster  said, 
"Pouring  out  his  blood  like  water  before  he 
knew  whether  it  would  enrich  a  land  of  free- 
dom or  of  bondage." 

As  I  listened  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Dick,  an- 
looked  about  the  audience  where  I  see  other 
men  and  women  with  hair  as  white  as  snow. 
I  thought  of  Webster's  words.  You  are  ven- 
erable men  and  women  who  have  survived 
many  vicissitudes  and  have  come  now  to  the 
posslbUity  of  a  glorious  day.  No;  it  is  not  yet 
a  glorious  day,  but  it  approaches  a  glorioiu 
day  in  possibility.  Webster  said  to  the  vet- 
erans of  Bunker  Hill,  "Late  may  ycu  arrive  in 
heaven."  So  I  say  to  you,  "Late  may  you  ar- 
rive In  Heaven,"  but  not  untU  you  have  seen 
substantial  Justice  provided  by  generous 
government  for  all  who  have  helped  to  buUd 
in  this  marvelous  land  and  create  this  goodly 
coimtry. 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  with  you  In  Chi- 
cago today.  I  have  been  in  this  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  heart  of  America  on  many 
occasions.  I  always  marvel  at  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this,  which  is.  in  so  many  reapocU. 
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all  cities.     I  am  glad.  too.  for 
aa  It  permiu  me  again  to  ex- 
3B  a  matter  that  has  been  dear 
for  many  yean.     A  generous, 
n  pen.^ion  (or  all  oar  apnlor 
one  nf  the  moat  hi^er- 
okilactlTes  that  confronts  the 
I  am  aware  of  the  great 
the  magnitude  of  our  natlooal 
problemi..  and  do  not  mlni- 
rhsse.  many  of  them,  affect  our 
and  must  have  priority  of  con- 
Congress.    The  gravity  of  many 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
Ma  liaead.  and  la  facing,  these 
are  happy  that,  even  though 
he  way  does  appear  dark,  and 
be  sure  just  what  is  right  and 
In  due  time  we  do  »urniounl 
and  the  ship  of  state  plows 
\  roublnua  watata  and  we  emerge 
of  an  open  aea  again. 
probably  would  Uke  to  know 
me.  myaelf.  and  what  haa 
to  vartova  proposals  for 
and  penalona.     I  came  to 
the   Seventy-ftftb    and   began 
uary  1M7     That  msaaa  1  was 
election  tn  Onagreai  In  1936. 
tmpaign  of  Itii  aeveral  elderly 
in  the  TOwnaand  movement. 
UQd  urged  that  I  support  the 
They   pointed   out   their 
In  Ariaoua  and  said  they 
votes  to  guarantee  my  election, 
them  that  day  I  did  not  know 
the  Towujr.end  movement; 
a  pension  of  gaoo  a  month  was 
that  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
not  promise  even  to  attempt 
guaranteeing  such  paymeuu 
ghbors  of  mlaa  and  they  knew 
lu  that  coasMHlty  had  baan 
and  they  knew  that  I  meant 
to  them.  "I  believe  In  pan- 
worthy  senior  cltlaena.  and  I 
something  like  the  Townaeud 
dther .  peualon   proposal    which 
ustly  by  such  elderly  dtlaens. 
to  Congress,  especially  In  the 
and    the   Scventy-aixth    Con- 
various    versions    of    the 
Introduced.       Barly    in    the 
C^uiCreaa.  when  the  Ways  and 
did   not  report   out   the 
discharge    petition    was 
Speaker's  desk  to  bring  the  bill 
the  Houae  without  committee 
a  discharge  petition  requires 
I  signed  it  along  with  317 
of  the  House.    I  did  not  sign 
I   political   gesttire   with   any 
1  bere  probably  would  never  be 
obtained,  for  I  signed  It  that 
be  brought  out  for  free  and 
lo  all  could  examine  lu  merit. 
I.  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
Irst  and  last  and  only  roll  call 
Issue  of  considering  that 
'  ras  had  that  day  In  the  House 
On    roll    call    vote.    »7 
and  more  than  SCO  voted 
that  4  ahsent  Members 
vote  •♦yea."     The  97  voting 
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the  total  to  101  Who  dared 
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enacted  Into  law  under  the 
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Itlons  of  today.  There  arc  three 
Mlii  before  Congress  now,  two  hav- 
ing been  Intvotfuoad  by  Republicans  and  one 
by  a  Democrat,  which  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  Townsend  bill.  It  U  because  I  feel 
that  there  Is  so  little  hope  of  any  of  thes'* 
elaborate  measures  being  successfully  passr  : 
thst  I  have  joined  with  GoDgrcasman  LANoiii. 
of  Indiana,  and  othera,  in  sponsoring  a  sim- 
pie.  direct,  and  rsaaoaable  pension  bUI  such 
as  H  R  781.  A  group  of  us  met  In  Con- 
gressman Lajma  oOce  and  talked  the  mattr 
over  before  this  bill  was  Introduced.  Sinn 
the  Elgthleth  Congress  U  Republican  In  con 
tn>l  In  both  Houses.  I  felt  thst  Caagre«man 
Lanou  should  Introduce  the  bill,  and  since 
the  rules  of  the  House  do  not  permit  two  or 
more  nsmes  on  a  single  bill,  although  that 
la  permitted  in  the  Senate,  we  should  call 
thte  the  Landls  bill  and  the  rest  of  us  sup- 
portars  of  it. 

Some  explanation  should  be  made  why  1 
f|v«P*'w«nce  to  this  particular  leglslstlve 
proposal  over  the  various  other  propoeals  rr 
latlng  to  the  same  subject  matter.    In  gen 
era!  I  believe  that  some  such  bill  as  H.  R 
781  has  a  better  chance  ot  enactment  now 
than  some  of  the  more  elaborate  propoeals 
<if  preceding  Congresses,  or  even  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress.     We  m\ut   be   practical   and 
realistic  and  try  In  thU  good  cause  to  u\ 
proach  talmasa  and  JuaUce  for  aU  In  doUi^ 
the  best  we  can. 

DurUig  recent  years  various  Townseud  bills 
have  been  introduced,  and  aa  I  have  already 
indicated  I  favored  thim  In  principle  and 
have  worked  and  hoped  to  get  at  least  one  of 
them  to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  for 
lull  debate  that  it  might  have  Its  day  in  court 
-tad  be  shaped  In  Its  temu  according  to  the 
best  judgment  that  Congress  could  bring  to 
bear  on  it.  AU  legislation  in  which  there  la 
controversy  involved  must  be  a  matter  of 
compromise  and  I  naturally  expect  H.  R. 
711  or  the  Townsend  bill  «r  any  other  pro- 
poml.  tf  paaMd.  to  be  modUtod  In  the  give 
and  take  of  legislative  formulation. 

Thia  bUl  which  I  shaU  call  the  Landls  bill 
does  not  repeal  all  the  social -security  legisla- 
tion but  simply  amends  it  by  thU  one  pro- 
vision coucerninf  old-age  beneflu.     Now.  1 
favor  the  gaaaral  social -security  legislation  as 
far  aa  it  foaa  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
nwas  enacted  1  years  before  I  reached  Con- 
gress In   1887  end  I  can  see  certain  short- 
comlntirs.  but  ss  a  Democrat  I  am  proud  that 
my  party  wrote  the  leglaUUon  on  the  stat- 
ute books  In  the  l)eginnlng  and  set  up  a  goal 
of  htunanltarian  legislation  toward  which  we 
ought  to  work.    I  recognlae  that  my  party. 
whUe  In  power,  wUl  be  Jealous  of  Its  Initial 
social -aecurlty  legislation  and  wiU  be  cau- 
tkigs  abotit  amending  it.  although  we  want 
to  broaden  It  and  improve  it.    The  party  of 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt  will  naturally  laatoi 
any  and  all  efforts  to  repeal  the  legislation  or 
to  destroy  it.     Our  H.  R.  781  has  a  view  of 
loaprovuig  the  legislation— and  I  favor  broad- 
ening it  ajid  bettering  It  In  other  respecu  as 
well— so  I  favor  this  specUJ  old-age  provision 
represented  In  the  Landls  bill. 

How  do  I  regard  the  special  features  of  the 
Landls  bill  and  why  do  I  favor  it?     First.  It 
provides  for  a  uniform  national  pension.    If 
we  are  going  to  have   any  old-age  benefit 
paymenu.  which  I  certainly  Indorse.  I  can  see 
great  merit  and  justice  tn  having  such  pay- 
menu  uniform  throughout  the  Nation.    Dn- 
der  the  present  social -sectulty  plan  of  Fed- 
eral   and  SUte  Jcuit  participation  there  U  a 
great  deal  of  dlfllculty  in  administering  the 
law  and  the  possibility  of  delay  and  Injus- 
tice where  the  fatilt  cannot  be  acctirately 
placed.     At  this  moment  thousands  of  old- 
•«•  pensioners  In  my  Stote  are  very  uneasy 
"X*  *>«»•  stiffered  Inconvenience  because  of 
a  mliuiiiaiutandlng  on  somebody's  part  at 
Phoanls  or  Washington,  and  It  appears  likely 
that  my  SUte  may  have  to  have  a  ^teclal 
session  of  the  leglsUture  to  straighten  cut 
the  matter.    Of  course,  it  u  also  trtie  that 
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Another  question.  How  would  860  a 
month  to  oldsters  compare  relatively  with 
and  other  bene^t  payments  to  other 
of  citizens?  For  instance,  we  now 
have  many  millions  of  former  members  of 
the  armed  services  and  their  dependents  who 
are  either  receiving  pensions  or  some  form 
of  Federal  payments  because  of  their  past 
services.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  measured 
accurately  by  what  the  country  owes  them. 
The  soldier  fought  to  preserve  our  country 
and  he  Is  properly  rewarded  for  having  done 
so.  The  elderly  citizen  should  be  pensioned 
because  he  or  ahe  helped  to  create  our  coun- 
try, and  a  delicate  question  is  raised  as  to 
relative  contributions.  I  wish  we  knew 
which  Is  the  greater  service,  to  help  create 
America  or  to  help  preserve  America?  Of 
course,  that  cannot  be  adequately  answered 
by  finite  minds,  but  benefit  payments  of  one 
class  mtist  not  be  out  of  line  or  manifestly 
unjust  In  comparison  with  benefit  payments 
to  the  other  class.  Neither  can  be  paid 
what  their  services  were  worth. 

Again,  what  limit  In  morality  or  Justice, 
as  well  a£  economic  feasibility,  should  enter 
Into  consideration  of  the  amount  of  old-age 
benefits?  If  citizens  retire  at  60  and— I 
would  not  have  compulsory  retirement  writ- 
ten Into  the  law — If  they  retire  from  active 
work,  the  burden  of  economic  support  falls 
upon  the  remaining  population.  No  one 
could  ever  Justify  throwing  a  large  group 
of  elderly  citizens,  living  in  comparative  ease 
and  luxury,  as  a  burden  upon  the  backs  of 
the  younger  generation  to  the  extent  of  low- 
ering the  latter^s  standard  of  living.  This 
system  of  old-age-benefit  payments  must  not 
be  a  crushing  burden  tipon  the  oncoming 
generation.  It  need  not  be.  If  properly  en- 
acted, the  legislation  could  be  a  blessing  to 
the  younger  generation  of  workers,  second 
only  to  the  older  generation  who  are  the 
recipients. 

Is  It  possible  for  otur  ^onomlc  system  to 
bear  the  burden  of  paying  such  pensions  sug- 
gested in  any  of  the  bills  now  before  the 
Congress?  I  haven^t  the  least  doubt  but 
that  It  Is  possible  for  American  economy  to 
support  the  program  of  the  Landls  bill.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress we  passed  what  has  usually  been  called 
the  full  employment  bill,  but  which  ought 
rightfully  and  legally  to  be  called  the  Maxi- 
mum Employment  Act.  The  politico- 
economic  die-hards  said  that  idea  was  fan- 
tastic and  could  never  be  carried  out.  If 
they  seize  and  hold  political  power,  nothing 
may  ever  come  of  It.  But  some  of  the  best 
brains  of  America  feel  that  that  is  a  good 
law  and  that  It  Is  capable  of  being  imple- 
mented by  government  and  carried  out  in 
effect  by  agriculture,  business.  Industry,  and 
labor. 

For  2  years  I  sat  on  the  special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning during  the  war,  and  we  had  before  us 
the  greatest  leaders  In  Industry,  Oovernment. 
and  labor.  The  volumlnotis  hearings  were 
held  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Indicating 
what  America  could  have  and  ought  to  have 
after  the  war.  They  occupy  thousands  of 
pages  In  print  and  we  heard  the  greatest 
minds  in  Government,  In  Industry,  In  busi- 
ness, and  m  labor  picture  our  economic 
pcsslblUties.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  of  these  pictures  coming  true,  but 
surely  so  many,  many  practical  men  could 
not  be  wrong.  America  can  do  It  when  mo- 
tivated for  peace  as  she  was  motivated  for 
war. 

Many  textt>ooks  have  been  written  on  eco- 
nomics, while  libraries  embody  the  thought 
of  our  c  jnomists,  but  in  all  this  study  the 
major  share  of  the  thought  has  been  given 
In  more  recent  years  to  the  phase  of  produc- 
tion— that  Is,  the  production  of  wealth. 
Now  the  production  of  wealth  is  only  one 
of  the  fields  or  the  divisions  of  the  science  of 
economics.  Too  little  thought  haa  been  paid 
to  an  equally  important  part  of  economics 


and  that  Is  the  consumption  of  wealth. 
Production  and  consumption  are  really  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  thing,  but  this  sig- 
nificant fact  apparently  has  not  dawned 
fully  enough  upon  American  businessmen. 
Our  economic  society  has  arrived  now, 
through  the  use  of  power,  and  with  the 
technology  and  American  know-how.  to  a 
point  so  that  we  can  vastly  Increase  the  out- 
put of  material  things  enough  to  satisfy  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  most  human 
wants.  However,  our  economic  machine 
often  comes  to  a  slow  down,  if  not  a  dead 
stop,  because  there  periodically  occurs  too 
little  purchasing  power  to  take  our  abundant 
production. 

How  to  create  that  purchasing  power  to 
keep  our  Industry  and  productive  equipment 
working  to  capacity  Is  our  modem  problem. 
We  go  to  great  extremes  to  create  markets 
abroad — and  I  am  not  minimizing  the  Im- 
portance of  foreign  trade — but  meanwhile 
we  overlook  the  basic  fact  that  the  greatest 
of  all  markets  is  our  American  home  market, 
with  purchasing  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
masses  of  our  people.  I  believe  that  thia 
measure.  H.  R.  781.  enacted  into  law  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  that  pur- 
chasing power  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
deal  Justly  by  a  class  of  our  citlaens  who 
deserve  to  share  in  the  benefiu  of  that  which 
they  have  helped  to  create. 


Fftrmcr*  Will  Suffer  Unlets  SoH  CoBsenr8- 
tion  AppropriatioD  It  Restored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  enter  my  protest  against  the  cut  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  request 
for  8301,720,000  for  soil -conservation 
benefits  and  the  elimination  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  $200,000,000  program 
for  the  1948  crops. 

Benefits  fro#i  soil  conservation  are 
many.  First,  our  productive  soil  is  kept 
from  washing  away.  It  is  kept  perma- 
nently productive  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren— in  fact,  under  scientific,  acre-by- 
acre  treatment  of  the  farm  conservation 
plan,  the  fertility  of  a  farm  actually  in- 
creases over  the  years.  This  is  the  kind 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  which 
Louisiana  farmers  are  putting  into  effect 
in  their  own  voted  and  managed  soil  con- 
servation districts  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  State.  In  addition,  our  whole 
State  and  society  benefits — business,  pro- 
fessions, schools,  and  churches;  local, 
State,  and  National  Governments — 
through  increased  farm  incomes  and 
taxable  wealth  and  higher  revenues. 

The  bankers  of  Louisiana  give  us  a 
good  example  here  in  our  own  State  of 
how  business  groups  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  productive  agriculture  for 
the  economic  stability  of  our  State.  They 
know  from  actual  experience  with  their 
customers  that  fertile  topsoil  is  the  basis 
for  agricultural  productivity  and  that 
once  the  topsoil  is  gone,  only  the  inferior 
subsoil  Is  left.  For  this  reason,  the 
bankers  have  encouraged  the  widespread 
use  of  soil-  and  water-conservation  prac- 
tices. Last  fall,  for  example,  they  re- 
quested the  Soil  Conservation  Service 


of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  conduct  a  forum  in  their  be- 
half. Representatives  from  28  banking 
institutions  attended  the  conference  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  on  November  18  and  19, 
1946. 

Of  this  forum,  an  editorial  in  a  Louisi- 
ana newspaper  read: 

Here  is  realization  of  the  Interdependence 
of  farmer  and  banker.  When  Louisiana 
farmers  prosper  so  do  most  Louisiana  com- 
munities. •  •  •  For  promoting  farming 
and  soil  conservation  In  the  State  ^e  Louisi- 
ana Bankers'  Association  has  been  cited  three 
times  in  as  many  years  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association.  Financiers  have 
charted  a  course  many  another  business 
group  could  wisely  follow. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  entire 
State  is  now  in  the  24  farmer-voted  and 
farmer-managed  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts. That  is  an  outstanding  accom- 
plishment in  the  less  than  10  years  since 
the  Louisiana  district  enabling  act  was 
passed. 

Working  through  their  supervisors  and 
with  the  help  of  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice technicians,  these  farmers  have 
planned  the  acre-by-acre  conservation 
treatment  for  more  than  2,320,000  acres. 
Of  this,  more  than  1.248.000  acres  have 
received  conservation  treatment.  This 
conservation  application  includes  such 
items  as  394.000  acres  of  contour  culti- 
vation, 94,000  acres  of  strip  cropping. 
nearly  81,000  acres  of  farm  drainage. 
630,000  acres  of  properly  stocked  range, 
and  nearly  149,000  acres  of  range  and 
pasture  seeding.  This  is  an  excellent 
beginning  in  conserving  our  soil  re- 
sources. 

There  still  remains  a  tremendous  job 
ahead.  A  conservation-needs  survey 
made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  1945  shows  that  Louisiana's  farms 
need  more  conservation  work,  including 
1,731,000  acres  of  contour  planting, 
1,822,000  acres  of  strip  cropping.  1.088,000 
acres  of  farm  drainage  improvement 
work,  1,469,000  acres  of  terracing,  and 
about  2,349,000  acres  of  pasture  seeding. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  cuts 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's budget  request,  it  is  my  imalter- 
able  conviction  that  the  farmers  would 
suffer  a  great  burden  if  this  proposal 
were  carried  out  which  would  eventually 
lead  to  destruction  of  the  entire  farm 
program.  As  a  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  with  its  vast  special- 
ized agricultural  interests,  I  am  vitally  . 
interested  in  a  program  that  would  help 
our  farmers.  Louisiana  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  strawberries,  Irish  potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes.  sugar,  rice,  peaches,  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  and  commercial  spring 
vegetables. 

Agriculture  is  a  basic  industry  in  Lou- 
isiana.  The  State's  130,669  farms  cover 
over  10,000,000  acres.     Its  853.949  farm 
people  make  up  36.1  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation.   Including  people  in  small  towns, 
whose  welfare  depends  a  good  deal  on 
agriculture,    the    rural    population    is 
1,383,441,  or  58.6  percent  of  the  total. 
Twenty-two  commercial  fruit  and  vege- 
table canneries  operated  in  the  State 
in  1946,  seven  of  them  established  in 
1945  and  1946.    Their  output  amounts  to 
about  a  million  cases  a  year.   Okra,  snap 
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Mr.  CHA^BZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctm.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  an  addre.<^ 
delivered  by  tne  in  Washinirton  on  Sat- 
urday. May  U,  1947.  before  the  Society 
of  Natives  oi  the  E)l5trlct  of  Columbia. 

Thort  Mag  no  objection,  the  address 
was  otduad  l  o  be  printed  in  the  Rcooap. 
as  follows: 
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nicy  left  their  abode  In  Burope  for  many 
rsasoPB.  Oeneraliy  it  was  to  sacape  political 
or  raUglotis  parsecutlana  or  to  seek  better 
•roooasic  eondltlona  (or  their  famUles.  They 
left  their  boaMS  and  broke  forever  their  fam- 
ily ties,  and  wa  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  ambitions  and  efforts  must  always 
be  grateful. 

The  colonization  of  our  eastern  coast  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  greatest  migrations  in 
the  annals  of  the  himian  race.  Our  history 
books  tall  us  of  the  varioufi  settlemrnts  by 
white  Kuropaans  and  the  relentless  drive  of 
their  descendeots  to  the  west.  These  pio- 
neers carried  with  them  many  precious  per- 
sonal belongings,  but  more  valuable  than 
any  peraooal  property  was  their  heritage  of 
liberty,  frsidum.  and  tbetr  dcalre  for  an  eco- 
Qomlc  security  for  their  children. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  pushed  west 
from  the  New  Suglaud  8tat«a.  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  irom  Virginia.  Countls&s  fam- 
ilies crossed  the  Cumberland  Paaa  and  went 
on  into  what  u  now  Kentucky  and  Tennea- 
■ee.  then  a  part  of  the  Virginia  Colony. 

Those  pioneers  were  noted  for  their  In- 
t«gnty.  for  their  frugality,  for  their  courage, 
and  for  their  devotion  to  religion.  They  bad 
all  ot  the  qualities  wa  now  hold  daar.  but 
above  all  they  posaaaasd  one  tratt  In  eoasmon 
for  which  their  lisaranrtaiils  owa  thoan  much. 
They  never  forgot  edticatlon.  The  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  went  hnnd  In  band  with 
the  improvement  of  the  family  lot. 

A  family  reached  a  deartag  in  what  la  now 
Kentucky  or  LouMana.  The  husband  built 
a  home  by  eattlag  lags,  howtng  them  into 
atoape.  and  making  a  cabin:  but  as  be  built 
ais  hoaaa  he  Joined  with  others  who  had 
come  west  with  him  and  built  a  schoolhouse. 
When  the  first  lug  schoolhouse  was  con- 
.itructed  the  InltUl  step  waa  taken  toward 
eetahilshlng  what  is  now  our  American  pub- 
lic school  system. 

this  was  taking  place.  2M0  mUes 
In  what  U  DOW  the  Buuthwestcrn  part 
of  the  Unlt*^  State*,  a  different  pioneering 
effort  had  long  since  been  underway.  Many 
years  before  the  XnglUh  culoulst  reached 
America  another  gnmp  of  Kuropaans  were 
living  in  what  Is  now  continental  United 
States.  The  Spanish  had  firmly  established 
towns,  ranches,  schools,  and  missions  in  New 
Mesico. 

These  were  the  followers  of  Isabela  la 
Catolica  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the  sov- 
ereigns under  whom  Spali^  had  conquered 
the  last  Moorlah  territory,  the  klnRdum  of 
Boabdll.  Oranada.  l7oder  their  leadership 
the  fierce  energy  of  a  restless  and  warlike 
people  was  eanaltaad  and  directed  toward  the 
last  of  the  crusadaa  against  the  Musstilmans. 
and  when  the  crescent  had  been  expelled 
'orever  from  Spain.  Isabela  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  oceans  of  the  west  and  pro- 
vided the  means  by  which  Columbus  opened 
up  two  vast  continents  for  Christendom. 

It  is  only  nattiral  that  In  America  whc: 
the  basic  language  is  Kngllsh  and  who^. 
1  colonizers  were  Kngllsh  that  our 
books  shotild  concentrate  on  those 
done  by  the  Kngllsh  settiers.  Our 
children  In  the  daasrooBia  iMar  of  William 
Penn.  of  Lord  Calvert,  and  of  Captain  Smith 
and  Pocahontas.  But  I  will  warrant  you 
that  they  seldom  hear  that  85  years  ttelore 
Plymouth  Rock  white  Kuropeans  had  reached 
Haw  Mazlco. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  a  few  moments  on  tha 
Buropean  pioneers  In  New  Mexico  vrhere  my 
ancestors  have  lived  for  hundreds  of  yean. 
Vlauallza  plaaaa  the  geographical  Ideation  of 
tha  State  I  nprmmnt.  New  Mexico  is  thou- 
of  milaa  fteaa  Mm  oeaan  and  b«f  ot« 
tba  advent  of  tha  alvplana  and  the  automo« 
bOa  travel  was  either  on  foot,  on  horaabaek, 
or  by  wagons.  To  reach  Hew  Mexico  In  those 
#a^  ana  iMd  to  travel  overland  the  vast 
dlataaee  fNm  Old  Metleo. 

I«  ■»—  particularly  fitting  that  the  8o- 
etety  of  Nntlvaa  ot  the  Dtotrlct  of  ColumMa, 
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discovery  of  the  Sea  of  the  South,  the  16th  of 
April  of  1606." 

The  history  of  New  Mexico  Is  inscribed  on 
n  Morro.  OfUtte's  Inscription,  dated  1605.  Is 
the  oldest  on  Kl  Morro.  General  De  Vargas, 
who  reconquered  New  Mexico  after  the 
Pueblo  uprising,  left  an  Inscription  in  1692. 
Various  Governors  of  New  Mexico  have  left 
their  names.  In  1849  Lt.  J.  H.  Simpson, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  visited  El  Morro 
and  left  his  name,  as  did  Archbishop  Lamy, 
whom  WUla  Cather  Immortalized  in  her 
novel.  Death  Comes  to  the  Archbishop.  Per- 
haps one  day  some  of  you  will  be  planning  a 
trip  abroad.  If  you  do  so.  give  some  thought 
to  first  seeing  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
our  own  country.  I  recommend  that  you  see 
El  Morro  National  Monument  in  New 
Mexico. 

To  retiuTi  to  the  pioneers.  New  Mexico  was 
settled  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  was  colonized  by  men  and  women 
from  Spain  who  brought  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
poultry,  swine,  and  seedlings  of  apples,  figs. 
and  olives,  but  along  virlth  that  they  brought 
their  coau  of  mail  and  their  swords  and 
lances,  for  theirs  was  to  be  unrelenting  war- 
fare with  the  predatory  Indians  of  the  West. 
for  300  years.  In  fact,  until  the  last  of  the 
Apache  chiefs  were  subdued  by  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  New  Mexico  volunteers 
In  1998.  the  settlers  in  New  Mexico  were  con- 
stantly engaged  In  warfare  and  In  defense  of 
their  homes  and  properties. 

New  Mexico  remained  under  Spanish  and 
Mexican  rule  until  1848,  when  pioneers  of 
another  race  appeared  on  the  scene. 

Last  year  on  October  16  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment issued  a  special  stamp  commem- 
orating the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag  over  the  Gov- 
emors  Palace  at  Santa  Fe.  Gen.  Philip  Watts 
Kearny  commanded  the  Army  of  the  West, 
composed  of  Missotirl  troops,  which  had 
BMiebed  from  Independence,  Mo.,  the  home 
of  PTMtdent  Truman,  overland  to  Santa  Fe. 
Prom  the  balcony  of  the  ancient  Palace  of 
Governors  at  Santa  Fe  Kearnj.  read  the 
proclamation  by  which  New  Mexico  formally 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

Since  1846  New  Mexico,  with  Its  varied  pop- 
ulation, ancient  cultures,  and  amazing  his- 
tory, has  been  an  Integral  part  of  this 
country. 

Three  peoples  live  there  In  peace  and  har- 
mony. Each  group  Is  Justly  proud  of  its  cul- 
ture and  lineage,  but  each  U  even  more  ve- 
hemently proud  of  the  heritage  they  share 
m  common  as  Americans.  The  Indians,  the 
oldest  of  the  three  peoples  and  the  original 
posaeasors  of  the  land,  are  found  there  enjoy- 
ing their  lands  and  preserving  their  customs 
end  language  as  their  ancestors  did  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  but  with  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing all  that  American  education  can  furnish 
today;  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  living 
on  lands  inherited  from  their  ancestors  and 
spepklng  the  same  language  as  their  fore- 
fathers did  in  a  manner  which  philologist 
tells  us  Is  reminiscent  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: and  the  third  group,  the  English- 
speaking  Americans,  who  have  come  there 
since  1846. 

Each  group  strives  to  live  In  harmony  with 
the  other  and  to  respect  American  ideals  and 
traditions.  Each  group  accepts  the  duties 
and  responslbUitles  of  citizenship  In  times 
of  peace  and  In  times  of  war.  The  record  of 
each  group  In  volunteer  enlistments  dtirlng 
this  past  war  Is  something  that  any  slmUar 
group  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation  could  envy. 
They  are  Americans  all. 

Our  problems  In  New  Mexico  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  in  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
want  you  to  undw^tand  and  appreciate  our 
situation  and  we  share  with  you  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  Is  the  best 
plnce  in  the  world  to  live,  and  we  seek  with 
you  to  make  it  an  even  better  placa. 


Address  by  Edward  Keatbg  Before  Gilo- 
rado  Mining  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NXVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  in  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo., 
there  was  delivered  before  the  Colorado 
Mining  Association  a  most  interesting 
address  entitled  "Have  We  a  Labor  Prob- 
lem?" The  address  was  delivered  by 
Edward  Keating,  editor  of  Labor.  I 
deemed  it  proper  to  insert  this  address 
in  the  Record,  because  many  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  great  subject  should  have 
access  to  it.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recore 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAVE  WE  A  LABOR  PROBLEM? 

It  Is  most  unustial  for  a  group  of  more 
or  less  militant  employers  to  ask  the  editor 
of  a  more  or  less  militant  labor  paper  to  ad- 
dress them  on  the  highly  controversial  labor 
problem. 

I  think  It  Is  a  good  idea  Why  not  have 
more  of  It?  Why  shouldn't  labor  unions  in- 
vite spokesmen  for  the  employers  to  appear 
before  their  conventions,  let  down  their  back 
hair  and  state  their  grievances  against  the 
way  the  unions  are  conducted?  Why 
shouldn't  the  unions  return  the  compliment, 
and  at  the  Invitation  of  the  leaders  of  In- 
dustry, send  their  spoKesmen  to  business 
men's  conventions  to  frankly  present  their 
side  of  the  story  as  emphatically  as  the  oc- 
casion warrants? 

The  result  would  probably  be  some  ex- 
tremely explosive  debates,  but  they  might 
clear  the  atmosphere.  At  least  the  me?  who 
spoke  for  each  side  would  understand  the 
business  at  hand,  and  the  situation  would 
not  be  messed  up  by  a  lot  of  outsiders — po- 
liticians and  experts— who  frequently  know 
precious  little  about  the  realities  of  the 
workaday  world. 

In  discussing  the  theme  assigned  me,  1 
hope  I  will  exercise  the  fine  tolerance  you 
displayed   when  you  Invited  me  to  talk  to 

you. 

I  went  to  work  on  the  Denver  Republican 
In  this  city  when  I  was  14  years  old.  I  Joined 
a  union  before  I  was  old  enough  to  vote. 
I  have  been  a  union  man  ever  since,  but. 
strangely  enough,  most  of  the  time  I  have 
been  on  the  employer's  side  of  the  tabic. 

In  this  city,  on  the  old  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  the  labor  prob- 
lem from  the  employer's  poUit  of  view. 
When  I  owned  a  daUy  paper,  I  had  many  an 
argument  with  tinlon  representatives. 

As  manager  and  editor  of  the  railroad 
workers'  national  weekly  In  Washington, 
Labor — and,  by  the  way.  It  has  the  largest 
paid  circulation  of  any  labor  weekly  fn  this 
cotintry,  reaching  Into  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  In  the  United  States  and  Canada— 
I  am  constantly  dealing  with  six  or  seven 
luiions. 

We  don't  alwaya  agree  the  moment  we  Bit 
down.  That  Isn't  the  way  to  conduct  genuine 
collective  bargaining.  We  have  even  found 
it  necessary  to  submit  certain  points  to  ar- 
bitration.    That's  the  logical  thing  to  do 


when  employer  and  employee  can't  reach  an 
understanding.  But  we  always  get  together 
and  we  have  never  had  anything  resembling 
a  strike. 

To  me,  there  Is  nothing  mysterious  or  sin- 
ister about  the  labor  movement.  It's  the 
most  natural  thing  In  the  world  few  workers 
In  the  same  craft  to  organize  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  their  employers. 
m  99  percent  of  the  cases.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  employer,  as  well  as  for  the  worker. 
Farmers  have  their  cooperatives;  lawyers 
have  their  bar  associations;  businessmen 
have  their  trade  associations;  doctors  have 
their  medical  societies.  Why  not  labor 
unions  for  workers? 

But,  you  say,  bar  associations,  medical  so- 
cieties, trade  associations,  farm  cooperatives, 
are  quite  different  from  labor  imlons.  Not 
as  much  as  some  people  may  Imagine. 

The  closed  shop  will  supply  an  example  of 
what  I  have  In  mind.  _ 

There  are  many  States  where.  If  a  lawyer 
doesn't  pay  his  dues  to  the  State  bar  asso- 
ciation, he  can't  practice  law.  (No  labor 
union,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, has  ever  asked  a  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  compelling  members  of  a  particular  craft 
to  pay  their  dues  or  cease  practicing  their 
skill.) 

I  am  not  criticizing  this  lawyers'  union.  I 
am  just  calling  attention  to  It,  so  the  next 
time  you  hear  a  lawyer  talking  about  the 
restrictive  practices  of  trade  unions,  you 
may  ask  him  about  what  the  lawyers  call 
the  integrated  bar.  which  is  being  px^shed 
right  now  before  a  number  of  legislatures 
and  which  has  already  been  adopted  and  en- 
forced m  Michigan  and  many  other  SUtes. 
It  Isn't  so  very  long  ago  that  200  or  300 
lawyers  were  disbarred  In  1  day  In  Michigan 
for  failure  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  bar  asso- 
ciation. 

It  Is  true  we  have  closed  shops  In  the  labor 
movement.  Every  newspaper  In  the  city 
of  Denver  has  had  the  closed  shop  In  all 
branches  of  Its  mechanical  department  for 
the  last  60  years.  The  arrangement  means 
that  In  the  mechanical  departments  of  those 
newspaper  offices  only  union  men  may  be 
employed,  but  it  doesn't  mean  that  nonunion 
printers  and  stereotypers  and  pressmen  can- 
not practice  at  their  trade.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  go  and  find  a  nonunion  shop, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,  perhaps 
not  In  Denver,  but  throughout  the  country. 
So,  you  see,  we  haven't  gone  as  far  as  the 
lawyers  propose  In  their  Integrated  bar. 

All  unions  do  not  demand  the  closed  shop. 
For  example,  the  standard  railroad  lab<» 
organizations,  with  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  associated,  have  hundreds  of  contracU 
on  the  railroads  In  this  country  and  Canada. 
Not  one  of  those  contracts  provides  for  the 
closed  shop,  and  yet  at  least  95  percent  of 
the  railroad  workers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  loyal  members  of  these  great 
unions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  printing  trades 
and  the  building  trades  operated  on  the 
closed -shop  principle  from  the  beginning. 
The  coal  miners  and  other  unions  have  gone 
a  step  ftu-ther.  They  not  only  ask  the  cloeed 
shop,  but  the  employer,  under  the  check-off 
system,  collects  the  union  dues. 

The  differences  within  the  unions  on  this 
one  issue  of  the  closed  shop  reveal  what  a 
great  many  people  overlook — that  trade- 
imionlsm  In  this  country  has  been  an  evolu- 
tionary movement.  Practically  every  \mion 
has  Its  ovtm  peculiar  technique.  Involving 
practices  and  customs  not  found  tn  other 

unions. 

To  discard  these  practices  and  to  Insist 
that  every  Industry  shall  proceed  according 
to  some  plan  evolved  by  a  politician  In  Wash- 
ington OT  an  expert  somewhere  eUe  would 
create  chaos.  This  Is  recognized  even  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  liave  been  Intro- 
ducUig  antUabor  bills  in  Congress.     One  of 
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What   bappenad?    Tha  aalaa  awaars  en*' 

tered  the  AnUers  Hotel  In  Oolorado  flprn.gs. 
seized  the  adjutant  gsasrat  of  tha  State  and 
subjected  him  to  a  ooat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
What  did  thay  gala  by  that?  Mot  a  thing 
in  the  world.  The  coatroversy  Unally  peurrd 
out  and  Cripple  Creek  became  a  roaring  union 
camp. 

Then  came  the  great  strlkaa  of  1908  and 
1904.  dtirinf;  the  admtnlatratlon  of  Oov^n.nr 
Paabody.  Thla  tiaM  tha  ntUttia  wtent  u.  on 
the  side  of  tba  mlna  owners.  The  muiara 
war*  loaded  oe  booean.  taken  to  the  Kanaaa 
border,  and  lltaraUy  tfrtvaa  into  the  wiider- 
aam.  Nonunioa  aaa  wore  bro«^ht  in  by  tha 
hun4reda  to  take  the  miners'  placea.  but  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  Cripple  Craak 
never  recovered  from  that  blow. 

In  1913  and  1914  wtaaa  I  bad  tka  hoaor  9o 
pppreaent  this  SUte  la  nmigima.  va  had  tha 
bl'Kidleat  of  all  our  strlkaa  tn  the  Rockereller 
propertlea  In  southam  Colorado.  No  man 
haoWB  how  many  were  kiUed  on  both  sldea 
daring  that  conflict. 

At  my  requeat.  President  Woodrow  Wllsan 
pleaded  with  the  Rockefeller*  to  meet  with 
the  rsprvsentatlvea  of  their  men  The  pn>- 
'  was  tamed  down.  Then  followed  what 
come  to  be  known  aa  the  Maasari  i  of 
To  hoad  00  elvU  war  In  tbIa  SUte. 
trooia  ware  soat  la.  Whan  the  sosoka 
of  battle  cleared  sway,  practically  every  man 
In  Rockefeller  mines  belonged  to  the  unloo, 
ait)K>ugh  the  RockefeMen  dldnt  recognlaa 
tha  union  But  they  didn't  ant^antae  the 
■■•"«  becauaa  tlMy  didnt 
atnfca 

""»•  loaa  to  Colorado,  eaoaed  by 
rlNe  conflicts,  was  very  great  and.  of 
adortad    atauat    every    rdltMB.      With    thai 

ircataot  asador.  I  say  to  ^m  ttiat  the 

involved  In  tboae  three  strtkn  could  have 
been  settled  ovar  a  conference  table  within 
^baaia.  What  were  thoaa  toaaaar  Ttoof 
«•!«  very  aimple.  IIm  right  of  mae  to  Jofn 
the  union  of  their  choiee  and  an  Inoonaa- 
quential  increase  in  wagea. 

**••••»  do  not  Imagine  that  I  am  arguina 
that  tba  labor  anioa  ta  always  right  and  that 
the  employars  ara  always  wrung.  I  wouldn't 
Insult  your  Intelligence  by  piramliig  such  aa 
anrumaot 

There  are  16.000.000  tradc-unloouu  In  tha 
United  Sutes.  With  tha  members  of  thatr 
famliiaa  and  cioae  ralatlvaa.  tbay  laidouht- 
edly  raproaaat  at  laaat  a  nrth.  and  poaatbly  a 
fourth.  «f  aar  popuUtion.  Of  coarae.  theta 
are  many  short  alehtart.  oalflah.  even  dtshon- 
eat,  mea  aasoag  tham.  If  that  ware  not  true, 
then  the  labor  movement  of  America  would 
constitute  the  greateat  miracle  wltneased  by 
human  beings  since  our  Lord  left  HU  sepul- 
chre on  the  third  day  and  gave  His  dlsclplea 
concrete  evidence  of  His  divinity. 

But.  my  friends,  the  last  time  I  visited  a 
FMera]  penitentiary.  I  fotmd  that  some  of 
the  Inmates  were  bankers.  I  have  known 
realtors  whoae  word  was  not  always  good,  and 
at  this  moment,  the  paper  I  have  the  honor 
to  edit  Is  conducting  a  little  craaMla  to  hoai 
off  the  sale  of  wnrthleaa  Canadlaa  mtalat 
stock  In  this  country  Ptirthermore.  I  know 
two  distinguished  newspaper  publlaher«  who 
were  sent  to  prtaon  for  okaaMaf  Cncle  Sam. 
Baeaaaa  some  ga  vroac  iteO  w  eoademn 
aU  bankers,  an  neaapapar  pakMriMra.  ^a  teal, 
tore,  all  mining  promoterst  It  all  supporu 
tha  contention  of  the  poet  tltat  there  ta  ao 
much  good  In  the  worst  of  aa  and  so  moeh 
bad  In  tha  beet  of  ua  that  It  %haeaMaa  any 
of  ua  to  be  throwing  rocks  at  ma  root  of  us. 

Lincoln  Mentorlal.  Of  ooaraa.  it  la  eosi- 
ataauy  agkataf  to  toMwova  tha  aoadltioa  of 
Ma  aaoikan,  and  tt  wtu  eoattnue  to  do  ao; 
feat  It  ti  aoa  lad  fey  thleeaa  aad  graftara.  but 
by  hoaoflafeto  SMa.  whoaa  raeords  la  private 
and  pvkUe  Ufa  will  bear  aompartem  with 
the  records  of  the  leaders  of  any  other  group 
In  American  life. 
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the  home  front — farmers  and  Industrial 
workers.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  a  strike. 
but  the  fact  remains  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  never 
a  single  occasion  when  our  men  on  a  battle 
front  were  deprived  of  something  vital  be- 
cause of  something  the  workers  did  on  the 
home  front.  No  one  can  challenge  that 
aUtement.  It  Is  sustained  by  every  official 
report. 

Judge  Charles  M.  Hay.  who  was  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  War  Mobilization  Board,  once  said 
at  a  congressional  hearing,  that  time  lost 
by  strikes  during  the  war  was  so  Inconse- 
quential that  It  might  be  said  not  to  exceed 
the  time  required  by  war  workers  to  blow 
their  noses  an  extra  time  each  day. 

No  responsible  labor  leader  condoned  war- 
time strikes,  however  Inconsequential  they 
might  be.  However,  the  workers  were  not 
entirely  to  blame  You  will  perhaps  recall 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  big 
buslneas  refused  to  budge  until  tax  laws 
were  adjusted  to  Its  satisfaction  and  it  was 
assured  other  valuable  privileges. 

I  have  no  desire  to  resurrect  the  dead 
past  but  when  anyone  endeavors  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  trade-unionists  during 
the  war.  uade-unlonUts  may  reply  with  the 
greateat  assurance:  "We  are  quite  willing 
to  compare  our  record  with  that  of  any  other 
group." 

What  about  the  Industrial  conflicts  which 
developed  after  the  shooting  was  over? 
There  are  at  least  two  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. One  is  that  you  cant  expect  to  wage 
a  global  war  for  years  and  then  rettim  to  a 
peacetime  status  In  a  few  days.  Naturally, 
the  workers  were  apprehensive.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  were  being  separated  from  their 
Jobs.  Prices  were  soaring.  Those  who  re- 
mained on  the  Job  were  losing  overtime  pay. 
Tens  of  thousands  were  groping  their  way 
back  to  their  old  homes  from  shipyards  and 
munitions  plants. 

Many  observers  believed  we  were  drifting 
toward  another  world  depression.  Trade- 
union  leaders  said  the  only  solution  was  to 
sustain  buying  power  by  raising  "take-home  ' 

pay. 

Naturally,  some  employers  didn't  like  that. 
Kagottatlons  dragged  on  for  months,  largely 
beeaiMa  Ooaggam  had  so  arranged  the  tax 
laws  that  many  of  the  big  employers  could 
aecure  tax  refunds  to  cover  strike  losses. 
Fortunately,  that  situation  Is  behind  us.  It 
was  never  as  bad  as  it  was  painted.  At  the 
peak  of  postwar  labor  troubles,  we  never  had 
more  than  4  out  of  100  on  strike,  and  then 
for  only  a  brief  period. 

Today  we  have  87.000,000  men  and  women 
employed  and  the  number  out  on  strike  U 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  So  we  are  In 
comparatively  placid  waters  and  should  be 
able  to  view  the  future  without  hysteria  and 
above  aU  we  should  refuse  to  listen  to  dema- 
gogs who  urge  us  to  rock  the  boat. 

My  friends,  we  have  another  blessing  to 
count.  Only  In  this  country  and  In  Canada 
can  you  And  a  labor  movement  which  Is  not 
tainted  by  some  "Ism"  which  threatens  the 
safety  of  the  kind  of  democracy  we  have 
known.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  American 
trade-unionisu  are  not  Socialists  <»  Com- 
munists or  Fascists. 

The  CommunlsU.  In  particular,  have  made 
desperate  efforU  to  secure  a  foothold  In  the 
American  labor  movement.  Up  to  date  they 
have  failed  utterly.  They  have  never  suc- 
ceeded In  penetrating  the  stnndard  railroad 
labor  organizations.  They  have  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  They  are  making  their 
last  stand  in  a  few  so-called  Independents 
and  In  some  CIO  unions,  but  the  hand  of 
American  labor  Is  against  them  and  will 
continue  to  be  against  them. 

Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  that  Ameri- 
can labor  feels  that  every  phase  of  our  poli- 
tical and  economic  system  la  perfect.  Amer- 
ican labor  U  too  intelligent  for  that.    But 


American  trade-unl(»lsm  Is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  I  like  to  think  of  It  as 
an  evolutionary  movement — constantly  pro- 
gressing and  always  holding  the  grotmd  It 
has  won. 

'  I  am  not  apprehensive  concerning  the 
future  of  the  American  labor  movement.  I 
do  not  believe  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
cripple  or  destroy  it  wlU  succeed.  I  feel  that 
such  efforts  are  tin  wise,  but  I  am  also  con- 
vinced they  win  be  futile. 

All  I  am  seeking  to  do  today  Is  to  say  to 
you.  as  employers  of  labor:  "Extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  your  workers.  Recognize 
their  right  to  organize  unions  which  suit 
their  needs.  Don't  be  shocked  when  dliler- 
ences  develop.  Devise  machinery  to  handle 
those  differences,  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental or  other  outside  Interference." 

If  you  do  that  In  good  faith,  you  wlU  find 
that  American  trade-unionists  will  meet  you 
at  least  half  way.  "niat's  all  you  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  that  Is  all  the  trade-union 
movement  should  concede. 

I  think  there  is  a  trinity  In  economics,  as 
there  Is  In  religion.  The  trinity  In  economics 
Is  made  up  of  agriculture,  labor,  business. 
They  are  so  closely  affiliated  that  If  one  Is 
Injured,  the  others  are  bound  to  suffer. 

Impoverish  the  farmer,  and  the  Industrial 
worker  will  find  himself  without  a  Job,  and 
the  businessman  will  look  In  vain  for  a  mar- 
ket for  his  wares.  Treat  btislness  unfairly, 
and  labor  and  farmer  wUl  discover  the  door 
of  opportunity  Is  closing.  Deny  a  Just  wage 
to  the  worker,  and  business  and  agriculture 
cannot  escape  the  disastrous  consequences. 
So,  my  friends,  we  are  all  In  the  same  boat. 
In  heaven's  name,  let's  develop  sense  enough 
to  pull  together. 


Wool  and  Reciprocity 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  28  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  21) .  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Evening  Star  there 
appeared  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Wool  and  Reciprocity."  The  editorial 
relates  to  some  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  wool  growers  are  confronted. 
I  Ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WOOL    AND    BECIPHOCITT 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  House  version 
of  the  wool  support  bill.  President  Truman 
will  have  good  reason  to  resort  to  a  veto. 
As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
measure— though  designed  to  keep  prices 
up— could  be  defended  as  an  expedient  to 
save  the  Nation's  sheep  raisers  from  serloiis 
losses  But  the  House  has  attached  to  It 
what  amounts  to  a  tariS-boostlng  amend- 
ment—an action  that  has  stymied  progress 
at  the  Geneva  Trade  Conference  and  cast 
grave  doubt  on  the  whole  American-led 
effort  to  promote  freer  world  commerce  as 
one  of  the  pillars  of  peace. 

The  situation  has  come  to  a  head  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  huge  stock  pile  of  wool— 
a  critical  war  material— built  up  In  this 
country  since  1943.  It  was  built  up  through 
purchases  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  about  42  cents  a  pound.  If 
this  were  now  tinloaded  on  the  market 
without  measiues  protecting  sheep  raisers. 


the  sheep  raisers  would  fuller  severely 
from  a  price  nose  dive.  Accordingly,  under 
the  Senate  bill,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  continue  to  support  the  42- 
cent  level  for  domestic  wool,  and  the  CCC 
would  be  authorized  to  seU  the  stock  pile 
at  a  figure  competitive  with  foreign-raised 
wool.  Carr>-ing  the  protection  to  an  ex- 
treme, however,  the  House  has  added  to 
this  a  provision  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  obliging  the  President  to  raise  the  tariff 
on  the  commodity. 

Since  our  domestic  production  has  never 
been  enough  to  meet  our  needs,  we  have 
been     Importing   foreign   wool— part IctUarly 
in    recent    years — In    very    large   quantities. 
At  present,  although  the  tariff  on  It  Is  34 
cents  a  pound.  It  sells  In  the  United  States 
at    approximately    38    cents    a    pound.     It 
represents   95   percent   of    Australia's   duti- 
able  exports    to   us.   and   It   figures   largely 
In  oiir  trade  with  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa   as  well.     To   place   an   even  higher 
tariff  on  It  now  would  be  to  strike  a  hard 
economic  blow  to  these  Important  members 
of    the    British    Commonwealth    at    a    time 
when  the  Commonwealth  Is  In  need  of  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  Imports  from  \is.     Moreover, 
according    to    the    State    Department,    the 
Hotise  bill  wotild  run  counter  to  our  exist- 
ing  agreements   with   other  cotmtrles.   and 
reports   from   Geneva   make   clear   that   Its 
approval  could  wreck  current  efforts  to  pro- 
mote world  ijeace   by  promoting  reciptrocal 
trade.     Certainly,   should  the   measure   be- 
come effective,  governments  abroad  would  be 
justified  in  fearing  It  aa  the  forerunner  o* 
similar    measures    to   give    high    protection 
to  numerous  other  American  commodities. 
Against  such  fear,  little  progreoa  could  ba 
expected  toward  a  mutual  lowering  of  tariff 
barriers  In  general. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  Initia- 
tive In  driving  for  a  freer  flow  of  inter- 
national commerce  to  create  economic  con- 
ditions essential  to  sound  peace.  But  now, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  haa 
warned,  the  House  wool-support  bill  would 
raise  new  trade  barriers  making  a  mockery 
of  our  leadership  in  this  respect.  The  Sen- 
ate ought  not  to  concur.  If  It  does,  a 
Presidential  veto  will  be  In  order.  We  can 
hardly  expect  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pay 
serious  attention  to  our  reciprocity  views  If 
we  violate  them  even  as  we  preach  them. 


Small  Basinets  Needs  ReconstnictioB 
Finance  Cotpwation  More  Than  Etct 
Before— RFC  Doinf  Excellent  Job  for 
Small  Business  in  Cooperation  With 
Local  Banks— FaUnre  To  Extend  RFC 
or  To  Cripple  Its  Small  Business  Ac- 
tirities  Would  Be  Devastatinf  Blow  to 
Our  Prirate  Enterprise  System  and  • 
Boon  to  Monopoly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATftlAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Ail  v^ 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  for  small  business 
which  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  «- 
tire  national  economy. 

Since  VJ-day  the  RFC  tias  been  en- 
gaged  tn  liquidating  its  warUsM  scUvi- 
ties  Bad  once  more  tuminf  i«  normal 
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peacetime 
period    of 

creased  at  «ntlon '  ma<)t  be  paid  to  the 
malntenan*  of  a  stable  economy  that 
provides  maximum  eamlnc  power  for 
the  maxlirum  numt>er  of  persons  that 
can  be  ganfully  occupied.  With  the 
pvbUc  debt  approximating  tJttJM.eeo.- 
•tt.  this  p  lase  of  the  peacetime  objec- 
tive aasum  s  unprecedented  importance 
since  nati(  naJ  income  must  be  main- 
tained at  he  highest  possible  level  to 
provide  an  adequate  tax  base. 

Impartia  observers  agree  that  the 
single  most  Important  element  in  a  sue- 
caisful  static  economy  In  the  United 


strong,  healthy  segment  of 
This  la  based  on  two 
Baaurable  facts:  First, 
small  biMin  >S8  enterprises  number  in  ex- 
cess of  8.0)0  000  scattered  throughout 
the  Nation;  and  second,  they  provide  a 
source  of  ir  come  for  roughly  60  percent 
of  all  perse  ns  gainfully  occupied  in  the 
United  atai  ea. 

0Mal  bo  InMB  must  be  accepted  as  an 
important  i  tabilUdng  element  in  the  na- 
tional econ  miy  if  for  no  other  reasons 
than  slw.  <  iversity  of  type,  diversity  of 
geographic  location,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  newcomers  step  in  with  their 
capital  and  their  skills  to  lUl  the  empty 
plaoea  that  occur.  The  latter  reason  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  interest. 
Nothing  sh)uld  be  permitted  to  stifle 
that  typical  y  American  readlBMS  to  as- 
stmae  the  rls  cs  of  modem  business  enter- 
prise. 

Readily  a  rallable  credit,  when  needed 
and  in  the  unounts  needed,  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  is  the  inevit- 
able rcqulnd  concomitant  of  a  strong, 
taaalty  smalJ  buslneas  segment  in  the  na- 
tloaal  economy.    The  record  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  RFC  has  not  neglected 
the  credit  reeds  of  small  business.    In 
1948  the  Coiporation  made  11.148  loans 
to  small  bu;  iness  which  was  91  percent 
of  the  12.247  loans  made  to  business  en- 
ten>rtaes  of  i  ill  slaes  in  that  year.    Prom 
Itsa  througt  April  30.  1947,  40.11t  loans 
totaling    $3776.954.848    were    made    to 
bustBCM  catnrprises  of  which  36.174  In- 
volTliic  ISn  915.021  were  for  $100,000  or 
Ian— typical  business  loans.    In  other 
words.  iteM    til  Inception.  90.2  of  all 
loans  made   qr  the  Corporation  to  busl- 
neas  enterpilses    were   made   to   small 
businessmen. 

The  RFC  a  innot  make  loans  of  this  na- 
ture unless  (he  applicants  can  demon- 
strate that  t  le  credits  sought  were  not 
available  fnm  private  sources.  It  Is 
therefore  a  relatively  safe  assumption 
that  few.  if  ai  or.  of  the  ahovt  enumerated 
loans  would  1  ave  been  made  at  all  if  the 
applicants  hi  id  been  forced  to  depend 
solely  on  pivate  sources  of  credit. 
Later,  some  y  ery  significant  figures  will 
be  prcaeoted  shoviot  what  these  toans 
meant  In  teims  of  gainful  occupation 
of  labor. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  saiiall 
borrower  Is  iccorded  liberal  considera- 
tioa  by  the  R  k;.  ReeenUy.  the  Corpo- 
[•ttM^kde  I  study  of  lOM  rcpresenu- 
tm  borrower]  to  determine  the  rtiatloo- 
pusets  owned  by  them  and 
to  them.  The  result* 
1  Um  table  below  comparing 


for  seven  groups  of  borrowers  the  size 
of  their  assets  with  the  average  amount 
of  loan  obtained: 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  smaller 
borrowers  were  granted  loans  in  excess 
of  the  collateral  values  they  had  to 
offer.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the 
Corporation   recognized   and  tised   col- 
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The  RPC's  operations  through  the 
years  illustrate  three  fundamental  facts 
in  attempting  to  maintain  a  stable  econ- 
omy, namely:  First,  small  business  loans 
require  less  dollars  per  man-year  of  em- 
ployment afforded  than  do  other  meth- 
ods: second,  the  public  eventually  gets 
Its  money  back  without  loss;  and  third, 
a  more  nearly  proper  ratio  between  small 
business  and  large  business  Is  main- 
tained, which  ameliorates  the  extreme 
centralization  of  population,  productive 
facilities,  and  capital  ownership  that  al- 
ways accompany  the  growth  of  large 
business  at  the  expense  of  small  busi- 
ness, none  of  which  nmning  unchecked 
are  good  for  the  economic  body  as  a 
whole. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  the  RFC  stands 
revealed  as  a  suktstantial  source  of  credit 
for  small  business,  both  directly  and  In 
participation  with  banks.    The  blanket 
participation  agreement  with  banks  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  loans  made  to  small 
business  enterprises  In  1946.     Through 
December  31,  1946.  the  Corporation  had 
entered    into    agreements    with    6.216 
banks,  or  96  percent  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  United  States.    Of  these  5.216.  49.5 
percent  were  located  In  towns  of  less 
than  5.000  population,  76.7  percent  were 
in  towns  of  less  than  25.000.    In  the  fu- 
ture, this  type  of  loan  will  be  continued  in 
effect  in  somewhat  modified  form  des- 
ignated as  Kmall-loan  participations  to 
accommodate    fully    and    rapidly    the 
greatly  increased  vohme  of  applications 
for  loans,  including  those  from  veterans. 
This  type  of  loan  fills  a  long- felt  need 
nil  heretofore  satisfied  by  private  credit      u 
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poMlbllltiM  have  been  considered:  (1)  Build- 
ing new  locks;  (t)  dredging  a  aea-level 
canal  without  locks  or  dams:  (3)  digging  an 
entirely  new  canal,  perhaps  In  Nicaragua. 
Mexico  or  some  other  Central-American 
country. 

The  last  of  these  possibilities  has  been  dis- 
carded as  being  impractical  at  this  time, 
though  ao  possible  routes  were  studied.  The 
other  a  suggestions  are  being  hotly  debated. 

The  military  governor  of  the  Canal,  Brig. 
Oen.  J.  C.  Mehafley,  and  a  board  of  6  con- 
sulting engineers  are  expected  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  mammoth  dredging  project 
to  make  the  Canal  a  sea-level  channel.  The 
cost  Is  estimated  at  S2.700,000.000.  Engineers 
say  such  an  undertaking  would  require  from 
12  to  2  years.  The  Army  favors  this  plan 
because  a  sea-level  canal  would  be  the  easiest 
kind  to  defend;  there  would  be  no  mechanical 
gadgets  which  could  be  put  out  of  operation 
by  a  single  bomb  explosion. 

A  sea-level  canal  across  the  Isthmus  is  not 
a  new  Idea.  A  company  of  private  French 
nationals  tackled  such  a  project  in  1879. 
About  the  same  time,  American  interests 
started  digging  a  lock  canal  In  Nicaragua. 
Both  efforts  failed.  Finally,  the  American 
Government  In  1904  started  a  lock-type  canal 
in  Panama  along  the  same  route  which  the 
French  had  started.  By  1913,  the  United 
States  had  57,000  workers  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
After  spending  $506,000,000.  the  Government 
opened  the  Canal  to  the  first  steamer  in  1914. 
Today  6.000  American  and  18,000  natives  of 
Panama  work  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

NAVT   FAVOaS   THHU)   8KV  OF   I/>CKS 

Naval  experts  oppose  a  sea-level  canal. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  the  canal's 
operational  problems,  and  favor  the  building 
of  a  third  set  of  locks  to  supplement  the  two 
sets  now  In  existence. 

The  Navy  plan  also  calls  for  a  new  termi- 
nal lake  where  ships  could  drop  anchor 
while  waiting  for  fogs  to  dea""-  TJ?*™j^' 
made  lake  would  cost  a  mere  $600,000,000, 
and  the  new  locks.  $554,000,000. 

Congress  took  Its  first  step  toward  deal- 
ing with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Panama 
Canal  back  In  1939.  when  it  authorized 
$277  000  000  for  construction  of  a  third  set 
of  locks!  This  project  had  to  be  abandoned 
In  1942  because  of  wartime  shortages  of  labor 
and  materials.  Since  the  project  got  no 
further  than  excavation,  It  gave  the  United 
States  nothing  more  that  a  $77,000,000  hole 
In  the  ground.  Construction  costs  have 
doubled  since  1939.  and  Uie  experts  figure 
the  new  locks  would  now  cost  $654,000,000 
The  matter  bobbed  up  again  in  1945. 
Legislators  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
noting  a  record  of  1.036  Canal  accident*  in 
th"  20-year  period  that  ended  In  July  of  1942. 
passed  Public  Law  No.  280.  This  measure 
authorized  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  "to 
make  a  comprehensive  review     •     •  of 

the  means  for  Increasing  the  capacity  and 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  meet  future 
needs  of  Interoceanlc  commerce  and  national 
defense.  Including  restudy  of  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilltl'^  for  the  Panama 
Canal  authorized  by  the  act  approved 
August  11,  1939."  The  1945  legislation  also 
directed  the  Governor  to  look  Into  the  pos- 
sibility of  buUdlng  an  entUely  new  canal  at 
another  location. 

General  Mehaffey  and  hU  staff  are  now  m 
Washington  and  have  been  holding  confiden- 
tial conferences  with  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Panama  Canal  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  and  with  Capt.  Miles  P.  Duv^, 
whom  the  Navy  Department  has  appointed 
to  assemble  Its  Idea*  on  canal  improvemenU. 
The  Navy  is  running  special  tesU  of  a 
sea-level  canal  at  the  Taylor  Model  Testing 
Basin  at  Carderock.  Md..  Just  ouulde  the 
Capital,  OongreMlonal  subcommittee  mem- 
b««  recently  came  back  from  a  trip  to  the 
Canal  Zone  where  they  got  a  first-hand  view 
of  the  problems  involved. 
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Army  and  Navy  authorltlee  are  at  odds 
over  how  to  tackle  the  Canal's  modernization 
because  they  see  the  problem  from  opposing 
points  of  view.  The  Navy  Is  Interested 
chiefly  In  the  technical  difficulties  of  getting 
ships  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  It 
brushes  aside  questions  of  protection  and 
defense  with  the  pessimistic  argument  that 
no  kind  of  canal,  whether  with  locks  or  a 
sea-level  channel,  could  be  adequately  de- 
fended In  atomic  warfare. 

The  Army  contends,  however,  that  It 
must  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  defend  the 
waterway,  and  that  a  sea-level  canal  would 
make  the  Job  easier. 

General  Mehaffey  and  his  consultants  have 
now  decided  to  go  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  an  opinion  on  the  relative  vulnera- 
bility of  the  sea-level  and  lock  types  of  canal. 
The  ultimate  decision  will  be  up  to  Congress. 
Congressmen  say  they  can't  make  up  their 
minds  until  they  see  the  generals  com- 
pleted study.  One  Influential  legislator  com- 
ments, however,  'It's  going  to  take  an  awful 
lot  of  facts  to  Justify  a  $2,700,000,000  ex- 
penditure." He's  concerned  that  an  atomic- 
bomb  attack  would  make  the  Canal  waters  so 
radio-active  that  they'd  no  longer  be  naviga- 
ble. Unless  General  Mehaffey  can  prove 
otherwise,  this  Congressman  and  several  of 
his  fellow  legislators  favor  the  Navy  plan. 

When  the  Mehaffey  study  is  completed,  the 
congressional  subcommittee  plans  another 
trip  to  the  Canal  Zone.  Members  will  start 
hearings  on  the  report  as  soon  as  they  return. 
Though  the  Congressmen  say  they  expect  to 
get  the  report  by  November  1,  General  Me- 
hafley says  It  win  not  be  ready  untU  the 
end  of  December.  The  law  requires  Its  com- 
pletion by  that  date. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Mehafley  board  rec- 
ommends. Capum  Duval  and  other  Navy  De- 
partment spokesmen  are  prepared  to  flght  for 
their  third  set  of  locks  and  a  terminal  lake. 
If  we  can  win  their  battle  for  the  locks,  the 
board  probably  will  go  along  with  the  termi- 
nal-lake proposal.  Rear  Adm.  John  J.  Man- 
ning, a  member  of  the  Mehaffey  board,  who  Is 
said  to  favor  the  Army  plan,  told  a  Navy  De- 
partment meeting,  "Should  the  study  of  the 
board  indicate  a  lock  canal  best  satlsfled  the 
requirements,  •  •  •  any  development  of 
a  new  canal  or  alterations  of  the  existing  lock 
canal  would  Incorporate  terminal  lakes  at 
both  Atlantic  and  Paclflc  sides  of  the  canal." 
No  man-made  terminal  lake  would  be 
needed  on  the  Atlantic  side,  since  Gatun 
Lake  already  exists  there.  Creation  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  would  call  for  draining  Gatun 
Lake,  however. 

BONANZA   rOB    DREDGING   COMPANIES 

Adoption  of  the  sea-level  plan  would  be 
good  news  for  United  States  dredging  com- 
panies. Experts  say  they  would  advocate  a 
combine  of  about  26  companies  to  handle  the 
Job.  -  According  to  Admiral  Manning,  "there 
would  have  to  be  special  equipment  developed 
for  the  deep  dredging  •  •  •  we  are  plan- 
ning on  30-cublc-yard  dippers  on  these 
shovels — electrlc-drlven  shovels." 

Tides  would  be  one  of  the  big  problem*  In 
making  a  sea-level  canal.  There  Is  a  Udal 
range  of  20  feet  on  the  Pacific  side  and  2 
feet  on  the  Atlantic  side.  This  would  cause 
alternatUig  current  running  as  high  as  4  6 
knots  (8  miles  per  hour) . 

According  to  Captain  Duval,  "the  tidal  cur- 
rent makes  It  necessary  to  consider  the  sea- 
level  canal  problem  under  two  headings — one 
Is  an  open  strait  or  lockless  canal  In  which 
you  would  get  heavy  currente  and  the  other 
Is  a  canal  with  tidal  locks  In  which  there 
would  be  controlled  currents.  In  the  canal 
without  tidal  locks  •  •  •  there  would 
still  be  accldenU  and  vessels  would  have  to 
anchor  In  emergencies.  •  •  •  When  vea- 
sels  anchor  In  a  current,  they  have  to  iwtng. 
and  they  have  to  swing  clear  of  the  banks. 
Btern  anchors.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory."   Captain  Duval  eetlmated  that  thcra 


must  be  a  width  of  IJOO  to  1,800  feet  for 
unrestricted  two-way  uafllc,  but  he  added 
that  "the  definitive  answer  will  depend  upon 
the  results  of  the  marine  experience,  acci- 
dent records,  and  the  Carderock  tests." 

The  third-locks  and  terminal -lakes  plan 
would  make  use  of  the  excavation  at  the 
Canal  which  was  stopped  In  1942.  These  pro- 
posed new  locks  would  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  United  SUtes  aircraft  car- 
riers— the  Midway.  Coral  Sea.  and  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt — which  now  are  too  large  to 
go  through  the  Canal.  New  locks  also  would 
mean  that  the  Canal  could  handle  more  ships 
In  a  given  time. 


Marshal  Tito  May  Be  Preparing  To  Pene- 
trate Italy  After  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 
Mr.    LODGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OM.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  May  26. 1947: 
MARSHAL  Trro  Mat  Be  PKEPAxiNe  To  Pawa- 
TKATE  Italy  Arraa  Taaarr 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Suspicions    of    some    American    observers 
that  Marshal  Tito,  of  Yugoslavia,  may  decide 
to  penetrate  into  Italy  under  some  pretext, 
when  and  if  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  Is  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  and  American  uoops  with- 
drawn, were  increased  last  week. 

On  May  20  the  Italian  press  received  a 
strongly  worded  statement  Issued  by  a  Yuge- 
slav  diplomat  attacking  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  their  failure  to  sur- 
render to  Marshal  Tito  "Yugoslav  traitors 
and  war  criminals  whose  escape  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  authorities  and  who  are 
now  living  undisturbed  In  various  places  in 

Italy."  .      w,   • 

The  statement,  which  caused  considerable 
anxiety  In  Italian  political  quarters  and  Is 
said  to  have  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
forming  a  new  Italian  Government  ends  with 
this  ominous  sentence:  "It  Is  clear  that  thto 
situation  Is  In  contradltlon  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Justice  and  humanity 
and  in  contradiction  with  the  decisions  of 
the  United  Nations." 

THIBTT    IHOtTSAHO    TTGOSLAVa    IKVOLVED 

The  leaders  of  Italian  political  . 
except  for  the  Communists— fear  that 
after  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  Marshal 
Tito  wUl  demand  officially  that  some  80,000 
Yugoslavs,  who  escaped  Into  Italy  after  tha 
coUapse  of  Gen.  Draja  MlhaUovich's  realst- 
ance  to  Tito,  be  handed  over  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government. 

For  the  present  Marshal  Tito  has  no  right 
to  ask  the  Italian  Government  for  tl»e  stirren- 
der  of  these  victims.  He  has  asked  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  represenUtlves  who  are  sift- 
ing the  evidence  against  alleged  war  crUx»- 
Inals  In  Italy  to  turn  over  to  Yugoslavu  thosa 
named  In  a  list  prepared  by  his  govemmant. 
However,  only  60  person*  who  actuaUy  co- 
operated with  the  Germans  have  been  extra- 
dited In  the  last  4  months. 

The  attitude  adopted  by  Washington  and 
London  U  that  those  who  opposed  Tito  and 
escaped  from  Yugoslavia  cannot  be  deacrtba* 
as  war  crUnlnals.  in  aococdaaca  with  tba 
rules  laid  down  In  London  whl^  guided  tlM 
trial  at  Nuremberg  and  elsewhera. 

Article  44  ol  the  peace  treaty  piovMM. 
however,  that  the  signatories  are  entiUed  to 
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Mr.  SptaJter.  undtr  Irtve 

rtoiAriui.  I  IncJudc  an  ad> 

bcinc  run  In  a  national  maf  • 

MliuMapoUa  Btar-JournMl 

on  th«  m«riu  and  dellchu 

Minnesota: 

TO  NIAVBM  LATBLTf 

Um  road  tad  OT«r  Um  lull 
Thart'a  «  piu«-rrtnfad  siraain 
OArafuUy  uv»r  aoMy  rociu 
oold  waur  UmIm*  art>unu 
UDcMr  UMt  roek  la  m  trout  who 
a  IM  a  acht  you  tv*ry  loch  oX 
Mm  am  lun««  at  Um  fly  u>  Um 


nlllloo  AClnnMOUuM  art  dr««m- 
trout  and  Ma  biy  bmthen. 
■'»  aro  ao«r  h^Adlng  for  th#lr 
t  h—rm  whl^h   nuy  bt  as 
ler,  or  aa  far  M  you'd  driv*  fo^ 
He.     That  "a  what  malMa  thla 
of  lift  so  appealing.    Tou  Ilvt 
or  a  lovvly  »in«ll  town  with 
(•n«*  MM  cultural   adTantaf* 
Audfol,  only  inlnut««  away 
d  •«•  you  AMI  tlM  unspoiled 
r  ■rMtfiaadfathan  knew, 
all  this  mean  to  you,  In  terms 
ind  your  Intereetsf    Otir  Mln- 
life  has  attNtcted  and  held  an 
o*  fOOjpiS.  high  In  tntelligenre 
a  •MU  and  atabtuty.    Perhapa 

lou  halanff.  too. 
yaw  ato  a  a»aaufacturer.    ■». 
braads  a  race  of  workers  who 
•Ole  and  tndUMrteos.    They 
make  •▼enrthluf  fNn  maaalra 
Itha  thoae  manufactured 
a»d  Darrtek  Co    of 
paadocta  itka 

Jlavart'a  Blu> 

known  engtneertng  flrwi  aaya. 


aas  inawa 
to  believe  that  the 
--r- kaallale  to  com- 
ply lull  1  larahal  Ttlo'a  damauus  slur  the 
paace  trea  y  bM  been  signed.     But  there  are 
auay  refU  aaa  in  Italy  who  etuered  without 
IMpwa  aM  are  hiding  throughout  the  cuuu. 
try.    Thar    are  no  raocarda  on  theae  alien* 
and  it   la   (it)Mlrely  that  the  Italian  police 
\  riimfly  in  Mill  with  Yugiielav  daaiaaAi 
direc  iiy  to  tha  Italian  Uoearnmant. 
Thoae   wio  hav«   followed   this   situation 
f»ar  that  i  s  aoon  aa  Ualy  u  bound  by  the 
paace  traai  y  tiM  •alfradt  goremment  win 
demand  tli  liiaadlata  aurrendar  of  every 
Y«i»»>«»  *ho  to  wanted  by  the  OZMA.  the 
Yugoalav  w  cret  poUaa.  and  any  delay  in  con.- 
piying  witk  thto  raqmat  vui  impel  the  Tugo< 
Blav  Oover  iment  to  send  a  police  force  to 
anforea  lu  deniAads. 

Thla  ma;  be  the  signal  for  Palmiro  Togll- 
attl,  chief  nf  the  Italian  Communist  Party 
and  Maiah.  g  Tito's  former  ooUaagua  In  the 
**"""*' ■'im,  to  make  hlmaelf  head  of  the 
Chaemment.  thus  eaUMIshlng  a 
ink  between  Moeeow  and  Pitria  by 
way  of  nor  iiern  ItiUy. 


The  graat  aiaat  of  MlnawHa  is  Um  unlqual 
akUl  and  lataliifanaa  of  Ma  ptttpl:'  | 

Mara  than  a  aUUIon  of  tiMaa  surpruinf 
Minnaaoiana  Uva  la  tiM  Twia  Cltlaa  aad 
IMuUl.    Nov  MrtwUlM  thrive  In  towns  and 
vtUafaa  aU  o*«r  UM  tute.  because  pe<^, 
like  to  wurk  where  they  Ilka  to  live. 

Want  to  know  more  about  Mlnnsaota? 
Then  drop  a  line  to  that  trout.  •  •  • 
Nc ■  waiting,  and  has  fighting  rosd. 


Labor  L«fitlatioa 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OmRA 


or  MIKNtSOTA 
IN  TMX  HOU8I  OP 


ATIVn 


Wednesday.  Ma»  2i.  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tuider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oa».  I  Include  the  following  opening  re- 
marks of  Ivan  Bowen.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  chairman  of  the  labor  relations 
eoflunlttce.  given  at  the  labor  relations 
aaaslon  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  AaaoclaUon  of  Motor  Bus  Op- 
erators in  Chicago  on  Wedncaday,  May 
31.  1M7: 

The  preHent  wtda^read  demand  for  reform 
la  labor  laws  of  this  country,  which  is  evt. 
danoad  bj'  the  sctlvitlea  of  Congreas  and 
■uu  leguiaturaa.  ooaMs  aa  bo  surpglsa  to 
thoae  Who  have  wttaaasad  tha  adattalalni* 
tiou  of  the  National  Labor  RelsUons  Art. 
commonly  called  the  Wagner  Act.  since  lu 
aaaetaMht  July  5.  IMS. 

It  was  alass  legislation,  whose  purposa 
was  to  forea  workers  of  tha  United  Itataa 
talo  natioiuU  and  internatloaal  unions  and 
daalniy  the  Indepeadanoa  of  employeea.  Any 
student  of  elvMi  eould  have  foreaeen  thai 
sueh  a  program,  backed  by  adminUtratlva 
power.  Wait  bound  to  ertata  a  political  dic- 
tatorship which  tUtlmately  would  be  In  a 
position  to  defy  governmental  authority. 
When  any  single  group  lu  a  republic  ob* 
Ulas  commanding  power.  Oovemment  la 
so  weakened.  It  loeaa  lu  authority  and  Its 
admlniatrstors  become  puppets. 

It  took  a  decade  for  the  Wagner  Act  to 
dem<matrate  lu  poaaibillUaa  of  deatructkm 
of  our  form  of  gorernment  and  to  permit 
development  of  labor  organlsattBaa  SMI  rlaa  i 
of  leaders  to  positioiui  wbsas  tiMy  fsN  po« 
litically  snfe  in  defying  conetittited  au- 
thority. 

However,    one   thing    that    the    Amerlran 
eltMan  haa  repeatedly  demonstrated  is  that 
he  wanu  no  political  boss  or  dicutor.     He 
haa  been  tatight  that  ha  ia  boaa— at  -ieast 
at  election  time?    Ut  aiwis  try  to  dem- 
nnatrste   otherwise,    end   aa  eames   out   of 
hla    corner    swinging     WKaaas    the    recent 
activities  In  Waahlngton  and  the  State  cap- 
itolate  eonaaetlon  with  Ubor  laglalatton 
^  fy»*<  —  slMrtly  to  trace  tha  trasMi  of 
aevelepflaeots  under  the  Wagaar  Act  from 
the  annual  reports  of  our  owa  aMoclatlon 
The  first  referaaao  to  rsawMMsluua  of  the 
Wagner  Act   waa  In  o«r  IMT  lagtaUtlva  re- 
port      It  WHS  there  said: 

"There  hsa  been  wtdeapreed  demand  In 
induatry  for  extensive  amendments  to  the 
so-called  Witgner  law.  It  le  contended  that 
the  law  Is  lopaMed'  and  that  there  to  no 
protection  to  the  anployea  or  employer 
afalast  unfair  labor  praeticea  by  labor  or- 
taalaatlotM.  •  •  •  However,  tf  amend. 
Bsaat  of  tha  act  should  come  n  win  be 
because  c4  the  faUtura  of  the  law  to  protect 
tha  righta  «t  tka  ladteMual  wortnr  given 
te  aaetton  t.  sM  bsaaaaa  of  um  demand 
««  the  public  ganarally  to  be  rellered  frotn 
tne    Burdens    of    labor    strife    which    hare 


pconrmic    dlitrsaa 
law    has    been    in 

[waa  sutad: 
Ittee  waa  authorlaed 
tating  the  National 
Thto  Invaatlgatlon 
and  with  a  view 
itquitias  in  tha  act 
partlaan  policy  of 
*    There  to  well* 
thto  eottatry  that 
'  and  the  admlnto- 
i|ieelaily  the  latter 
ih  lu  purpoaa.  thr 
ktlon  Will  have  to  be 
^nfldence." 

I  War  Labor  Dtoputea 
veto  marked   the 
attempu  to  ragu> 
the  Pedaral  Oov- 
been  a  growing  re- 
the  public,  includ- 
Alaed  Ubor.  against 
>r  by  tobor  oflktato. 
In  the  number  of 
[admlutotratlve  ma- 
tee  and  labor  dto- 
r«l  the  grim  reality 
I  sufBclently  to  over- 
|the  admlnlairatlon 
which  threatened 
anr*    the    Na- 
provtolons  of  the 
are  oparaUve  for 
ergency  only.  It  to 
inition   of  the 
regulation  of  un* 
awer   of  organised 
rkers  and  saaaage' 
rotectlon  of  their 
Blsnlftcant.     That 
afford  but  slight 
doaa  not  argiM 
public  sentiment 

kt." 

obaervatlon   was 

f or  s»a  to  orate 
^duatry  whMb  haa 
dunnff  Um  aaat 
[lyoua  who  MstSM 
to  gotef  M  la 
•     •    Prior  to 
Act.  I  know  of 
rfering   with    the 
an   Intercity   bus 
'lat  tow  as  sUted 
iinau  the  caiMea 
to  the  free  flow 
sncouraging  the 
Elective  bargain- 
Kerciae  by  worbara 
tton.'    I  need  not 
Department  of 
l>Jectlve  hss  been 
JIng  of  any  daUy 
jcaat  of  radio 

clety  to  so  organ- 

that    upon    the 

turning  of  a  pet- 

[air-brake,  thous- 

rnscan  befrocen. 

Ihout  the  means 

Id  health.    That 

Such  action  has 

year  and  it  lay 

[atngta  or  several 

Iter  on  the  blood 

I  make  tham  bow 

ir  and  the  dttaen 

[  organtaad  strikea 
unions  of  unor- 
rkers.  having  no 
-^r  dispute,  bare 
Ithout  a  voice  in 
|l8  a  strike  In  tha 
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Plnally,  the  American  voter  Mid  in  unnls- 
tskable  terms:  Thto  thing  haa  gone  far 
enough." 

Then,  tha  admin totratlon  and  tha  eourtj 
came  to  lift  and  It  was  declared  by  the 
highest  Judicial  tribunal  In  tha  land  that 
*'the  eourae  taken  by  the  union  carried  with 
It  svich  s  serious  thrsat  to  orderly  constitu- 
tional guvernmsnt,  and  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  Nation,  that  a  Ana  of 
subetantlal  slaa  to  required  In  order  to  am- 
phasiaa  tha  gravity  of  the  offsnse  of  which 
the  union  was  found  guilty.  •  •  •  Loyslty 
in  reeponding  to  the  orders  of  their  leader 
may.  In  soms  minds.  mlnloUas  the  fravlty 
of  tha  miners'  conduct:  but  we  cannot  Ignore 
tha  effect  of  their  action  upon  tha  rights 
of  other  eltlsens.  or  the  effect  of  their  ac- 
tion upon  our  system  of  government.  Tha 
gains,  social  and  economic,  which  the  miners 
and  other  citlaens  have  realised  in  the  past, 
sre  ultimately  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
enjoy  the  righu  of  freemen  under  our  sys- 
tem of  gorammant.  Upon  the  maintenance 
of  that  system  depends  sU  future  progress 
to  which  they  may  Jtistly  aaplra.  In  our 
complex  society,  there  to  a  great  variety  of 
limited  loyalties,  but  the  overriding  loyalty 
of  all  Is  to  our  country  and  to  the  Institu- 
tions under  which  a  particular  Intereat  may 
be  pursued."  V.  S.  v.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  Supreme  Court.  March  6.  IM7. 

Only  recognition  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  reglsurad  at  the  polls  In  the  Ust 
slectlon  could  have  nurtured  s  congresalonal 
report  such  ss  sccompanled  the  Isbor-msn- 
agement  bill  of  1947  from  the  House  com- 
mittee.   It  recited: 

"During  the  6  years  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  Of  IQtt.  tha  United  SUtes  had  an  aver- 
age of  75t  ■trlksa  a  yasr.  Involving  an  aver- 
age of  107.000  workers;  during  the  next  e 
years,  a.Ml  strikes  per  year  involving  an 
averaga  of  1.181,000  workers:  and  during  the 
next  B  years—that  to.  through  IM4— 8,614 
s  rikes  a  year  Involving  an  average  of  l.AOt,- 
000  workers. 

"In  1945  approximately  88,000,000  man- 
days  of  labor  wars  lost  as  a  result  of  strlkss 
And  thst  total  was  trebled  In  1048.  when 
there  were  118.000.000  man-days  lost  snd  ths 
number  of  strlkss  hit  a  nsw  high  of  4.085. 
Ths  resulting  loss  In  national  wealth  to  atag- 
gering. 

"Tha  above  flguraa  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count tha  man-days  lost  as  a  raault  of  the 
Indirect  affecu  of  theae  strikaa." 

The  committee  report  pointed  lU  accttoing 
finger  at  ths  Wagner  Act  and  the  National 
Labor  Relatione  Board  In  the  following 
shameful  recital: 

"For  the  last  14  yesrs.  ss  s  result  of  Isbor 
laws,  lll-ooncelved  and  dtoastrously  executed, 
the  American  worklngman  hss  been  deprived 
of  hU  dignity  as  sn  Individual.    He  has  been 
cajoled,  coerced,  intimidated,  and  on  msny 
occasions  hasten  up.  in   ths  nams  of  the 
splendid  aims  set  forth  in  section  1  of  the 
Nstional    Labor   Relations   Act.    His   whole 
economic  life  has  been  subjsot  to  tha  com- 
plete domination  and  control  of  unragtilated 
monopoltou.    He    has    on    many    occasions 
had  to  pay  them  tribute  to  get  a  Job.    He 
baa    been    forced    into    labor   organlaatlons 
sgalnst  hto  will.    At  other  times  whan  he 
he    dealrad  to  Join  a  particular  labor  organl- 
■ktlon  he  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
and  forced  to  Join  another  one.     He  has  been 
compelled  to  contribute  to  causes  and  can- 
dldataa  for  public  ofnce  to  which  he  was 
oppoaed.    He  has  been  prohibited  from  ex- 
praaaing  hto  own  mind  on  public  tosuea.    He 
has  been  denied  sny  voice  in  arranging  the 
terms  of  hto  own  employment.    He  has  fre- 
quently, against  hU  will,  been  called  out  on 
atrlkes  which  have  resulted  in  wage  loaaes 
rapreeentlng  years  of  hto  ssvlngs.    In  many 
caaea  hto  eoonomlc  life  has  been  ruled  by 
Communtota  snd  other  subversive  influences. 
In  short,  hto  mind,  hto  soul,  and  hto  very 
llXa  have  been  subject  to  a  tyranny  more 


dsapotio  than  one  could  think  poMlble  in  a 
free  country. 

"The  employer's  plight  has  likewtoa  not 
been  happy.   He  has  witnessed  the  productive 
elAcicnoy  in  hto  planu  sink  to  alarmingly  low 
levels.    He  has  bean  required  to  employ  or 
reinstate  indlvlduato  who  have  deatroyed  hto 
property    snd    asssulted    other    employees. 
When  hs  has  tried  to  dlschnrgs  CommunlsU 
hs  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  a 
board  which  called  thto  valid  reason  for  the 
discharge  a  mere  pretext,    Hs  has  seen  the 
loyalty  of  his  supervisors  undermined  by  the 
compulsory  unlbnlsm  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Nstional  Ubor  Relations  Board.    He  has 
been  required  by  Isw  to  bargain  over  matters 
to  which  It  was  economically  imposslbls  for 
him  to  accede,  and  whan  he  refvised  to  accede, 
has  been  accuaad  of  falling  to  bargain  In  good 
faith.   Ha  has  been  compelled  to  bargain  with 
the  aame  union  that  bargains  with  his  com- 
petitors and  thus  to  reveal  to  his  competitors 
the  secrets  of  his  buslnaH.    He  has  had  to 
stand  helplessly  by  while  employees  desiring: 
to  enter  his  plant  to  work  have  been  ob- 
structed by  violence,  saaas  picketing,  and 
general  rowdy tom.    He  has  had  to  stand  mut<; 
while     irresponsible     detractors     slandered, 
abused,  and  vilified  him 

"His  business  on  occasions  has  been  vir- 
tually brought  to  a  standstill  by  dlsputaa  to 
which  he  himself  wss  uot  a  party  and  in 
which  he  hlnuelf  had  no  Intereat.  And  final- 
ly, he  has  been  compelled  by  the  laws  of  the 
grestest  democratic  country  in  the  world— or 
at  least  by  t^alr  administrators — to  treat  hto 
employeea  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different 
claM  or  casU  of  society. 

"Thto  sordid  story  was  unfolded  before  tha 
committee  in  lU  hearings." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  bill  re- 
ported and  passed,  as  it  to  covered  in  the  leg- 
islative report  to  thto  oonyention:  but  I  do 
with  to  point  out  that  the  National  Ubor 
Relations  Board  was  the  first  object  of  tha 
congreasional  committee's  righteous  indigna> 
tlon,  when  It  indicated: 

"It  (the  bill)  aboltohee  the  existing  dto- 
credited  National  Ubor  Relations  Board  and 
creates  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  board  of  fair* 
minded  msmbers  to  exercise  qussi -judicial 
functions  only." 

Those  of  us  who  hsvs  been  treated  by  the 
Board  under  Its  autocratic  power  as  deprived 
of  constitutions!  rights,  alike  the  depreeaed 
minoritlaa  in  Europe  by  their  late  unlamented 
rulers,  can  be  excused  from  observing— 

"Though  the  milto  of  Ood  grind  slowly, 
yet  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

One  other  reference  to  Isbor  legtolation  by 
Congreas:  In  our  1042  and  subsequent  re- 
poru  attention  was  called  to  the  partisanship 
of  the  United  SUtea  Conciliation  Service 
under  the  law  creating  tha  Department  o( 
Ubor,  which  provides: 

•The  purpoee  of  the  Department  of  Ubor 
shall  be  to  foater,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  camera  of  the  United 
Statea    *    *    *•" 

Both  the  Senate  and  tha  House  were  In 
accord  in  correcting  the  inequitable  elttu- 
tlon  which  prevailed  through  having  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service  within  th; 
Department  of  Ubor.  Both  recommende<l 
that  the  Conciliation  Service  be  set  up  in- 
dependently of  the  Department. 

The  new  congressional  labor  enactments 
do  not  correct  all  of  the  evito  created  by  the 
Wagner  Act.  but  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
removing  some  of  the  legal  obstacles  to  sound 
collective  bargaining.  However,  so  long  as 
Federal  laws  restrict  the  police  powers  of  the 
States  in  a  field  primarily  of  a  local  naturo, 
such  as  labor  disputes,  without  affording 
governmental  protection  to  property  and  the 
unmolested  pursuit  of  industry  by  both  labcr 
and  management,  we  will  still  have  organised 
interference  with  the  lawful  right  to  work 
and  carry  on  private  business.  There  to  no 
more  reason  why  a  citiaen  should  not  have 
entry  to  the  courts  to  enjoin  violation  of  law 
in  a  labor  dtopute  than  he  should  be  deprived 
of  that  protection  in  hto  domestic  relations. 


ConiolMfitioB  of  UfiHtd  Sutts  IrIwmi- 
tioB«l  Air  Transport  OparatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MINNMOTA 
IN  THl  HOUai  OF  R1PRE81NTATIVM 

Wednetday.  Matt  2t,  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA,  Mr.  Speakor  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
okD.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  following  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  consolidating  the  United 
SUtes  International  Air  Transport  Op- 
erations: Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  of 
May  7.  1947;  The  Spokesman -Review. 
Spokane.  Wash.,  of  May  8. 1947;  Chicago 
Dally  Tribune  of  May  13,  1947;  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  of  May  17.  1947;  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  May  19.  1947: 

(From  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  of 
May  7,  1947] 

THl    NXW    MONOPOLT    AVUTION    BILL 

A  new  monopcdy  aviation  bill  was  intro- 
duced recently  in  Waahington  which,  if 
paesed,  would  Jeopardice  development  of 
new  international  routes  by  domsstlc  air 
carriers,  such  as  Northwaat  Atrlinaa.  which 
have  been  granted  oertifloataa  to  operate  in 
tha  foreign  field. 

The  so-callsd  flag-llne  bill— also  rsferred 
to  as  the  Pan-American  bill  or  chosen-in- 
strument bill— was  introduced  in  tha  House 
by  Representative  Cnaslss  A.  WotvwTOH, 
Republican,  of  New  Jeraey,  and  in  tha  Senate 
by  Senator  Owcn  Baiwsna,  Republican,  of 
Mains.  Hearings  hsvs  Just  been  started  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstste  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Sponsors  of  the  measure  make  their  pro- 
poaal  on  ths  grounds  thst^lt  to  neoeasary  to 
avoid  destructive  rivalries  between  AnMrlcan 
companies  abroad  and  to  present  a  united 
American  front  against  tha  competition  of 
foreign  air  monopoly. 

On  the  other  hand,  opponenU  of  the  bill, 
the  domestic  air  llnaa  with  International 
certificates,  such  as  Northwest  Airlines  holdH, 
ars  pointing  out.  in  lesdlng  their  opposition, 
that  the  bill  would  mean  a  death  blow  to 
the  plans  for  the  future  which  mean  so  much 
to  cities  and  areas  such  as  Seattle,  Taeoma, 
Portland.  Spokane,  Wenatchee,  and  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwaat. 

The  President's  alr-coordlnating  commit- 
tee, compoaed  of  officials  of  the  Departmenu 
of  State.  War,  Navy.  Commerce,  and  the  Poet 
Office  and  tha  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  baa 
recommended  against  the  bill. 

They  contend  that  tha  praaent  system  of 
multiline  competition  in  tatematlonal  air 
transportation  should  be  continued. 

Croll  Hunter,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Northwaat  Alrttnaa  and  one  of  tha 
leaders  of  the  committee  representing  17  air 
lines  which  led  the  fight  a  or  8  years  ago 
against  the  so-called  chosen -instrument 
avUtion  program,  will  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  committee  in  Washington  and  win 
oppose  the  measure. 

Wenatchee  has  an  important  stake  in  thto 
fight.  The  bUl's  passage,  according  to 
Northwest  Airlines  officials,  would  rob  tha 
community  of  the  nSw  international  aervice 
proposed  by  Northweat  Airlines. 

(From  the  Spokeaman-Revlew  (Spokane, 
Waah.)  of  May  8.  1947 1 

an   UNK   MONOPOLY   18   NO   acH.tmoM 

lb  consolldste  all  Upited  SUtea  interna- 
tional air  transport  operations  by  law  into  a 
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if  it  too  Ooiom- 
to  0  MH  hafora  Con- 
la  hl^ily  uadaalraMa. 
proTldea  tar  tha  crtatlon  of  •  sin- 
to  carry  on  all  of  our  inter- 
•oHHwrea.  II  ptovtoea  for  four 
too  to  ho  |Akl  out  oi  tha  PMeral 
malntoto  that  alngla  air  line  In 
iparatm—.  It  raquir«a  tha  with- 
preaaat  llnaa  trocn   International 


it  ot  intoto 
aoMttty  to  opotota  any  notfcwl- 
at  a  profit  whaa  It  propoaad  to 
.tlonal  OtU  Aviation  Ort»BltoUon 
that  all  of  tha  naittnaa  agraa  to 
of    main    Una    air    routes 
tho  world.     British  overaetis  avl- 
thotokndao<  thaOofvamment.     It 
MtopoUtkm  fniB  AoMrlcan  over- 
a.  and  win  gat  a  fraat  daal  OMrt 
tiaa  no  etomach  for  competition 
I  rtvataly-ownad  Unas. 


abanctonad.    m*  MMVBto  to  a 

that  Amarican  carriers  supply 
ial    and    technical    brains    fur 
whlla  Britain  dlpa  In  for  a 
.         of  tha  proAta;  and.  aaoond. 
^  tottad  Btataa  taka  tha  fint  atap 
tho  trao  •atorpriaa  system  In 
cbaforai  to  tho  atorlla  pattern  of 
which   the  Boclallat  poilUclans 
t  In  Britain  hsT*  saddled 
:ouutry.    Tbcy  cant  climb  up  to 
nlc  wall-being,  but.  IX  «c 
to   adopt    their   dcad-«Bd 
i|o  can  aaaliy  lower  ourseleca  Into 


never  baan  datcrrod  from  ad- 
aily  saU-scrvlng  propoaal  with  a 
tie*  and  unabashed  compoatire. 
tha  chance,  conaldarlng  Itm 
of  mantal  flywalghU  In  oM- 
elai  poslUoh  among  ua,  that  a  fast  one  can 
be  silpped  over.  Tbla  time,  however,  the 
British  hail  ascaaded  themselves.  The  an- 
swer is  'Tifc ,  thanks. " 
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Press  of  May  17. 


O  ton.  MUMlU'l 


'8  vuwmom 
Rou  m  Committee  od  Avelgn  Oom- 

bttng  told  that  tha  United  Btttea 
imitate    foaalgn    goaaaaakmito    m    ■ 

n  oottog  their  competition  In  elvii 


avlatkM.    The   propoaltlon    is    to   creato 
monopolistic  "chosen  Instrument."  sup| 
by  a  variety  of  heavy  government  sut 
to  carry  the  American  Bof  on  tha  tot 
twmal  air  routsa. 

CroU  Ifuntrr.  preMdent  of  Ilorthweet  Al 
lines,    testified    this   week   agalnat   the 

il.  There  are  a  number  of  objections, 
one  seems  fundamental.  It  should  goj 
wtthowt  saying  that  America  ought  to 
reed  on  the  usual  baals  of  private  competi- 
tion unlcas  there  la  ovorwbelminf  proof  thatj 
this  principle  Is  a  practical  failure  for  Inl 
national  air  comnkeree.  Mr  Hunter 
"Where  In  the  entire  world — In  any  pt 
of  sir  trnnsportatlon — Is  a  United  States 
rarrler  not  putting  up  effective  eumpetltl 
against  all  foreign  carriers?" 

Unless  tha  answar  to  that  question  Is  un* 
hkvorabia  to  tha  Atoarttoa  llnaa,  the  snsi 
to  this  propoaal  for  a  Oevamtoontosubait 
mnnnpoly  must  be  unfavorable  to  It. 

Mr  Kunter's  anawar  la.  "Tbart  !■  not  OOl 
routo.  one  scheduJa.  ooa  t)pt  of  oqulptoont 
one  oparattaf  iwumitot.  qm  aklMy 
iMM  comfort  or  wrilto  to  tho  vImIo 
where  Um  Uhllo4  ttotto  carrlar  toda\  .%n' 
lupanor  to  Ita  far«l|n  eompatltor." 

That  would  saam  conclualva, 

|Pn)m   the  Chlcagn  Dally   Hews  of 
May  1».  1MT| 

MO  UO  MOMOaOLY 

DoagresB  ts  considering  legislation  to  eom^ 
Mna  interna  lions  I  sir  carriers  m  to  a  si 
Thia  U  a  rrvtval  tt  tha  earl 
Inatnimant"  monopoly  advanced 
Pan   American   Airways.     It   should   be 
rested. 

The  cnse  made  by  sponsors  of  tbe  bllla 

that  foreign  carriers,  aided  by  subsMtaa      , 

their  governments,  are  building  strong  intor< 
natloaal  linea  agalnat  which  indapendant 
Ontto<  fttates  carriers  cannot  compete  sttc- 


Tha  aupreme  Importance  of  having  > 
United  eutaa  air  routsa  to  every  part  ot 
world  la  too  obvtoua  to  need  argument. 

require  thaaa  aa  an  Ineliiii i  to  bouier 

trade:  to  sMtotoato  alnraft  development; 
as  aid  to  owr  dlplnwnry  and  our  prestige; 
aM  to  our  backlog  at  ahlpa  avaUable  in 
skonid  tha  need  coma:   to  insure  that 
pUou  are  familiar  with  world  Byh^  rit.t 
ttona. 

The  only  ^usstiop.  tharefdre.  is  whether 
the  Unltod  Stataa  air  llnea  can  prosper  wlth- 
e«t  tho  aVkMBlM  onvlaloned  in  the  monopoly 
laftalatkwi  and  meat  tha  eompeUtlon  of  each 
other  and  foreign  llnea. 

The  sir  lines  In  the  field,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Pan  American,  believe  they 
It  Is  their  money  tbat  they  want  to  riak. 
we  believe  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  i 

■very  Interested  agency  of  the  Oovemi 
has    fxpressed    opposition    to    the    "choaen'^ 
Instrument"  policy.    In  prewar  davs  thla  pol- 
icy prevailed  with  raapoot  to  South  American  i 
routes,  snd  many  ttlsaaHif  act  Ions  developod. 
It  does  appear  that  foralgn  carriers  made 
appradabla  Inronda  into  tha  supremacy  which  , 
mitod  Stataa  llnaa  hava  enjoyed  in  tr.ius- 
Atlantic  iravel.    CAA  flgvna  tnCUcata  that  In 
tha  last  fl  months  of  1»M  foralgn  lines  car- 
ried 23^  percent  ot  the  paaaanfers  as  agalnat  | 
6  percent  In  the  first  •  ffK>»^Fw 

But  tha  sir-line  axecntlvaa  ahould  be  tho, 
beat  jQdfaa  at  their  ability  to  sUm  thte  i 
Watt  bar  TWA.  Chicago  *  Southern,  nor 
laa»  Otoraaaa  Alrlmaa  haa  cxprassad  discour*] 
agatotnt  over  tha  initial  lossis  sustained  to 
their  international  iipaialliaia  The  fact  ra- 
aaalna  that  oT  the  44  Atlantle  flighu  a  waafc. 
to  are  operated  by  thraa  American  llnaa.  11 
by  the  S  foreign  11 
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Arfa  Girls  Ckomt  of  Pastaic,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Hrw  jsasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.    CANFIELD.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Arfa  Girls  Chorus,  of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  a 
Kroup  of  Polish  descent,  who  came  to 
Wa<:hlnfrton  on  May  3.  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  to  .'Jlnsr  the  songs  of  America 
and  Poland,  will  long  t>e  remembered  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Led  by  their  dliector.  Mr.  Edmund 
■■Hart,  the  chorus,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Conims,  were  my  guests  tn  the 
Speaker's  dining  room  In  the  Rouse 
wlog  of  tlie  Capitol.  In  the  presence  of 
Speaker  Martin.  Rt-prc&eniatives  Samjuc, 
OokSKi.  and  Owins.  and  Mr.  Andi'ews. 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.te.  and  oihen.  tbe  girls' 
harmony  was  piped  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scores  of  Members,  clerks,  and 
attaches.  Today.  S  weeks  later,  the  pres- 
entation Ls  still  a  iiubject  of  conversation. 

After  a  visit  to  the  White  Hoiise,  fol- 
lowing the  breakfast,  the  chorus  visited 
the  General  Pulaski  shrine  at  Thirteenth 
and  E  Streets  NW.,  and  sang  before  a 
throng  composed  of  Government  work- 
ers, sightseeing  visitors,  and  members  of 
tbe  Washington  Polish  Club.  A  national 
parks  guard  commented  on  the  neat  and 
attractive  appearance  rf  the  group  and 
added.  "I  have  nevnr  heard  a  finer 
piofTi  am. 

Representative  Qordoh.  of  IDinois.  who 
had  to  miss  the  event,  said  he  had  read 
an  account  of  the  day's  program  of  the 
chorus  in  Chicago  papers.  The  girls,  he 
said,  "had  won  national  renown."  Their 
record  over  a  period  of  years,  topped  by 
this  year'.s  May  3  celebration,  l>ear  out 
this  .statement. 

Passaic  and  si.«;ter  communities  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  Arfa  girls. 

Members  of  the  chorus  are  as  follows: 
Sophie  Wacyra.  president .  115  Tenth 
.street.  Passaic:  Julia  Wojcik.  vice  presi- 
dent. 25  Louise  Street.  Garfield:  Blanche 
SKwczyk,  secretary.  49  Fifth  Street, 
Passaic;  Helena  Sudol.  corresponding 
secretary.  1S6  Maple  Street,  WaUing- 
ton;  Bertha  Kobylarz,  280  Carlton  Ave- 
nue. East  Rutherford;  Regina  Jacukle- 
wlcz.  240  Van  Houten  Avenue.  Passaic; 
Veronica  Kobylarz.  280  Carlton  Avenue, 
East  Rutherford;  Josephine  Malecki, 
1087  East  Twenty-fourth  Street.  Pater- 
son;  Henrietta  Jacukiewicz.  240  Van 
Houten  Avenue,  Passaic;  Bemice  Taras, 
56  Jackson  Street,  Passaic;  Clementine 
Pokrywka.  62  Passaic  Street,  Passaic; 
Helen  Pojanowski.  370  Howe  Avenue. 
Pa.vsaic;  Anne  Potoczak.  78  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. Garfield;  Claire  Wiatrak,  96  Wood 
Street.  Garfield;  Irene  Wojcik.  25  Louise 
Street.  Garfield;  Janet  Sadowski,  914 
York  Street,  East  Rutherford;  Proxeda 
Kwasniewska,  194  Ninth  Street.  Passaic; 
Sophie  Tecxa.  189  Ninth  Street,  Passaic; 
Jean  Ziem:>ka.  184  Harrison  Street,  Pas- 
saic: Stasia  Waksmundzki.  226  Fourth 
Street.  Passaic;  Stella  Kacsmarskl.  134 
xcm— App. — 1» 


Fifth  Avenue.  Paters<xi;  Casimira  Oien- 
der,  42  Resenrolr  Avenue,  Wallington: 
Lottie  Olender.  42  Reservoir  Avenue, 
Wallington;  Anne  Wolak.  106  Trimble 
Avoiue,  Clifton;  Ruth  Ankiewica.  21 
Market  Street,  Passaic:  and  NataUe  Ry- 
charski,  426  Graham  Avoiue,  Paterson. 


Uaderstaiidiiic  Rnssia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$iav.  Maw  2t,  1M7 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the 
RacoKB.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  22. 
1947: 

UHBUSTAMPiMQ     SUaaU—tOVCATOa     AOVOCATia 

ira    ruaTMsaaMcx    in    kxplainino    rscsmt 

■tSTUSSKia 

TO  tha  iBiToa  or  Tmb  Naw  Yoax  TlMaa: 

The  Times  of  AprU  »  carried  a  report  of 
nn  address  1  gave  before  the  American  Catli- 
nllc  Sducstlonsl  Association  In  Boaton. 
The  account  Is  on  the  whole  factual,  but 
I  regret  that  the  headUne  attributed  to  me  a 
degree  of  beUicoalty  which  on  lliis  occasiou 
St  least  I  lacked. 

Perhi^M  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
what  I  recommended  was  not  an  endeavor  lo 
••hit  commimlam"  but  rather  to  arrive  m 
some  kind  of  understanding  with  Rusaiit. 
The  slttiation  Is.  ol  course,  very  bad.  But 
I  am  stUl  sanguine  enough  to  believe  thnit 
If  one  repeated,  with  every  means  at  ones 
disposal,  that  war  la  sbhorrent  to  all  of  us. 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Tlusalan  sUte  wUl 
be  guaranteed  by  the  United  Kations,  Uutt 
the  world  needs  the  vitality,  loyalty,  and 
creative  ability  of  the  Russian  people,  ard 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  could  derive 
immenHe  benefit  from  culturKl  association 
with  the  West,  provided  only  that  it  assented 
to  a  measure  of  freedom  of  discussion  «is 
well  as  of  religious  practice  and  really  citt 
off  the  existing  Communist  Parties  to  fend 
for  themselves  as  Independent  radical  lefi:- 
ist  parties  operating  inside  a  democratic  pat- 
tern, one  might  eventually  convince  tbe 
Russians  that  all  these  things  make  sense. 

I  recommended  st  Boston  that  Catholics 
take  the  Initiative  In  creating  an  organi»i- 
tlon  which  would  say  theae  things  con- 
stantly, at  every  level  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation and  with  every  available  means,  even 
while  strengthening  their  own  leadership  in 
terms  of  a  fiee  Christian  culture.  I  believe 
(or  rather  I  hope)  that  such  an  organfzji- 
tion  has  a  chance  to  succeed,  and  thus  to 
open  the  way  for  cordial  participation  by 
the  Russians  In  the  work  of  UNESCO.  It 
would  not  be  a  combat  organization  hut 
rather  one  on  the  offensive,  having  drive, 
zeal,  and  Intelligence. 

I  think  everylXDdy  in  the  Western  World 
who  is  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  our  race  from  slipping  Into  endless 
night  might  find  this  program  worthy  of 
support.  It  is  a  Catholic  program  because  in 
western  Europe  there  is  no  other  grmip 
which  could  conceivably  take  the  lead.  Be- 
fore us  who  sdvocate  is  the  example  of  tlie 
Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
before  us  also  la  the  fear  of  what  must  In- 
evitably occtir  if  the  fateful  difference  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  cannot  be  mitigated 
throtigh  debate  and  a  sort  of  treaty  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  peace.  

OcoacE  N.  Shttstbl 

New  Yobk,  April  10.  1947. 


CMscrralMB,  a  Necessary  NalMBal 
laTcstaieat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBSGON 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVI8 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  foltowlng  state- 
ment by  David  C.  Warner,  water  con- 
servation consultant  in  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works: 


coMssavAnoN,  a  wacaaaoav  matiomai. 
nrrssTMUfT 

Nature  haa  a  way  of  intervention  with 
man's  plans  and  set  eustoma  which  at  times 
•earns  almost  providential  for  imprasatni 
people  with  the  necessity  for  mass  action  by 
creating  m^tural  phenomena,  aa  acta  of  Ood. 
thst  destroy  property  and  Uvea.  Theaa  ca- 
tastrophes arouse  and  educate  the  paople: 
nnd  our  leaders  try  to  provide  the  propar 
remedies,  that  will  prevent  tha  rectarranea 
of  these  disasters  which  can  be  eliminated. 

Floods  sre  or»e  of  thtiee  purely  local  dte- 
nsters  and  those  who  do  not  live  In  com- 
munities that  are  meniiced  by  tha  constant 
danger  of  being  flooded  every  time  It  rains 
on  the  watershed,  do  not  comprehend  or 
share  the  reaponsibtllty  of  doing  something 
to  help  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
catastrophes. 

If  one  has  never  seen  a  major  flood,  has 
never  tried  to  help  rescue  the  victims  of  a 
great  raging  torrent  of  muddy  water.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  one  would  not  feel 
any  reapcnalblUty  to  help  prevent  such  a 
disaster  in  distant  parts  ot  the  country.  But 
when  It  happens  In  his  own  home  commu- 
nity and  State  then  his  sympathies  and 
understandings  change,  and  he  Ijecomes  the 
solicitor  for  help  and  demands  the  cooper- 
ation of  his  fellow  citlaena  and  Iswmakera 
to  bring  to  pass  the  remedies  that  will  miti- 
gate the  menacing  disasters. 

Such  has  been  the  repeated  history  of 
flood  control  and  water  conservation  in  the 
United  States  Congress  and  certain  State 
leglslatvu-ee.  The  Members  of  Congress  who 
live  in  the  valleys  of  our  great  rivers  trader- 
sund  and  are  alert  and  active  in  trying  to 
develop  tbe  necessary  investment  of  public 
works  capital  for  the  prevention  of  loae  by 
floods  and  droughts. 

For  over  100  years  the  Mississippi  Rlve^ 
has  been  the  cause  of  greatest  attention,  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  floods 
that  keep  that  section  of  the  country  active 
to  develop  methods  to  prevent  the  regular 
occiurence  of  destruction  of  property. 

AprU  6  to  8, 1947,  Ui  the  SUt«  at  Michigan 
tbe  rains  came  and  the  grand  old  man 
of  Detroit  (Henry  Pord)  died  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  flood  that  ever  strudc  many 
Ilichigac  cities. 

When  the  new  Congress  was  reorganized  In 
January  1947,  the  new  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee acquired  a  chairman  In  the  person  of 
Hon.  GaoacK  A.  Domsbbo,  from  DeUolt,  who 
has  now  become  personally  acqtialnted  with 
deatructive  hoods  in  bis  own  State  and  cities. 

It  is  strange  how  events  have  a  way  of 
happening  to  educate  humanity  and  espe- 
cially the  right  man  In  high  plaeea  to  pre- 
pare one  to  understand  the  needs  and  deaires 
of  the  other  fellow,  who  has  troubles  too. 
and  wants  cooperation  for  help  to  create  a 
national  investment  that  will  save  billions 
at  dcdlara  from  ftirtber  loss  by  floods. 

It  Is  a  marvelous  coincidence  that  the 
end  came  for  one  at  the  world's  richest  men 
in  an  isolated,  unheated.  coal-<^  lamp- 
lighted  home.    There  was  no  telephone  in 
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We  call  khem  granu-in-ald:  no. 
iBvcetments  of  taxpayers'  money  are  the  peo> 
plea'  taTeatinant  in  hard-earned  dollars  to 
thjit  part  Cft  our  natural 
can  I  >e  aaevd  and  will  pay  dlvldenda 
to  both  the  praMBt  and  future  general lona. 
We  of  thli  tVMrataon  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect our  duty  to  save  our  own  property  and 
keep  It  In  p  roper  repair  and  uacfuhMaa.    We 


must  maintain  otu  high  standard  of  exist* 
ence  so  that  we  can  help  other  nations. 

While  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
In  foreign  lands,  we  must  keep  our  home 
capital  Inveetment  Intact  and  Invest  a  few 
billions  of  real  capital  on  known  necessary 
Improvements  and  developmenU  that  will 
keep  this  "bread  basket"  in  shape  to  feed 
ourselves,  so  that  we  can  afford  to  be  chari- 
table, when  charity  la  needed  anywhere. 

If  we  neglect  our  national  Investments  at 
home  we  will  soon  cease  to  be  able  to  feed 
the  needy  at  home  or  abroad,  who  are  count-  j 
Ing  on  our  bountiful  charity. 

America  knows  how  to  fight  In  a  world  war  | 
when    necessary,   so   why   not   use   some   of 
that    wisdom    and    Intestinal    fortitude    to 
fltfht  the  iMttle  of  our  natural  imcontroUed 
elements  of  waste  and  destruction  at  bomeT  '< 

Our  renewable  natural  resources,  like  flood 
control,  soil  conservation,  reclamation,  re- 
forestation, rehabilitation,  pollution  preven- 
tion, groundwater  restoration.  Industrial  and 
domestic  water  supplies,  with  recreation  and 
navigation  as  by-products  of  multiple-pur- 
pose reservoirs,  are  Included  In  a  proper  na- 
tloiial  eenaervation  investment,  as  our  nee- 
eaasry  maintenance  obUgatlosa  of  this  God- 
glven  inheritance. 

These   natural   resources   have   made   this' 
country   great   and   have   characterized   our 
people  as  the  most  generous  nation  on  earth. 
But  we  dare  not  waste  our  inheritance  by| 
neglecting  to  maintain  every  part  of   it   In 
proper  repair  by  wise  development. 

"We  sre  our  brother's  keeper."  We  can 
help  "that  other  fellow"  and  at  the  same 
time  hslp  ourselves  only  t>y  cooperating  with 
our  neighbor  states  to  maintain  that  which 
belongs  to  all  of  us  In  general,  so  that  we 
can  be  fully  prepared  when  the  emergency 
arises. 

We  congratulate  our  statesmen  for  their 
attempt  and  success  in  trying  to  stop  :t«.>me 
of  our  national  extravagant,  wartime  organ- 
ised, bureaucratic  waate  In  spending  fur 
ipaadlng's  sake.  But  this  same  wartime 
waste  and  neglect  Is  caualng  loaaee  by  our , 
profligacy  and  procrastination  In  the  con< 
servatlon  of  our  renewable  natural  resources, 
that  must  Xte  eonsenred  not  as  charity  to  cur 
cltlnens.  but  as  self-llquldatlng  Investments 
of  that  part  of  our  income,  that  must  be 
spent  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
and  necessary  preparedness  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Davto  C.  WAaxn. 
Water   Conservation    Consultant    tn 
the    Ohio    Department    of   Public 
Works. 


Tbe  Ubor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NXW  TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
May  27  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  letter  Is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  refers  to  the 
last  Republican  landslide  being  account- 
ed for  by  the  support  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  union  labor  and  aroused  citizenry 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Our  party  has  shown 
its  willingness  to  sit  down  and  work  out 
compromi-^es  which  result  in  sound,  con- 
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Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  R.  S. 
Beatty  Lodge,  No.  910,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project: 

BxoTHnHOOD  or  Railwat  ano 
Stsamskip  Clxbxs,  Pieioht 

HANSLESS.  ExPUBS  AITD  STATIOIt 

EMPLOTnes.  R.  8.  Bxattt 

LoocK,    No.    910. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  1947. 
Hon.  John  C.  Btttlcs. 

United  States  Congressman. 
Sa:  Considering  the  fact  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  unbearable  taxes  which  have 
been  foisted  upon  the  pe<^le  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  it  is  Inconceivable  that  Congreas 
would  consider  for  one  moment  saddling  the 
huge  additional  monstrous  tax  emanating 
frtan  the  construction  of  the  Impractical  sea- 
way project.  That  It  la  not  a  practical  ven- 
ture Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  It 
wotild  be  out  of  commission  6  months  every 
year  and  that  in  case  of  another  war  a  few 
bombs  placed  advantageotialy  by  an  enemy 
country  could  destroy  in  a  short  space  of 
time  this  project  which  It  would  take  years 
to  construct  and  which  would  cost,  as  at 
present  estimated.  S400,000.000,  which  I  be- 
lieve la  a  conaervative  estimate  when  you 
take  Into  consideration  that  dredging  of  har- 
bors to  accommodate  the  huge  oceangoing 
steamships  would  swell  tbe  anoount  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  tax  rate  on  real  esUte 
would  be  again  Increased  to  pay  tbe  coet  of 
government  and  our  local  economy  would  be 
dUturbed.  and  It  Is  reliably  estimated  that 
upward  of  15.000  marine  workers  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  In  the  Buffalo 
ares  alone,  and  the  diversion  of  lake  trafDc 
and  grain  reahlpment  would  play  havoc  with 
the  railroads  whereby  Buffalo  became 
grsst  coaunerclally  through  the  huge  trunk 
lines,  attracted  to  center  iu  our  great  city  In 
order  to  secure  the  handlliig  of  the  Immense 
grain,  flour,  and  merchandise  tralSc  coming 
through  our  lake  port.  Summing  up  the  dire 
calamity  resulting  from  the  passage  by  Con- 
greaa  of  the  Infernal  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  and  the  resultant  ecouomlcal  misery 
following  In  lU  wake,  let  me  picture  the  dis- 
astrous results  ensuing  as  a  consequence  of 
lU  pasBSge. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  not  only  Inimi- 
cal to  the  best  IntereeU  of  Buffalo  but  also  to 
the  railroads  and  their  employees,  to  the 
longahoremen,  and  the  vast  network  of  huge 
elevators  and  warehouses  which  have  made 
Buffalo  famous  as  Ae  greatest  Inland  seaport 
In    the   world.     No   greater   calamity   could 
occur,  no  greater  blow  could  be  directed  at  the 
conunsrdal  supremacy  of  Buffalo,  than  thi^ 
conUmplstsd   measure   which   is  gathering 
headway  In  Washington,  as  Indicated  through 
constant  press  dispatches  of  attempu  of  early 
action  In  Ckmgress  urging  passage  of  this  ne- 
farious   measure.     Dry    rot    and    stagnation 
will  result,  our  lake  trade  will  be  diverted  to 
the  Canadian  Welland  Canal,  our  huge  eleva- 
tors and  warehouses  will  disappear  from  the 
lake   front,   leaving   consternation,  despslr, 
misery,  and  want  In  lu  wake,  through  the 
loas  of  work  by  thousands  of  dock  workers 
and  rallsray  employees,  and  the  net  loss  In 
tonnage  and  revenue  by  the  railways,  tugs, 
elevators,   and   warehouses  will   be  stupen- 
dous.   We  are  depending  on  your  assistance 
as   our   Bepreaentstlves  in   Ccmgress  to   do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  avert  this 
dresdftil  nightmare  hanging  over  our  heads 
threatening  a  catastrophe  of  portentous  evil, 
ominous,   and   foreshadowing   dire   calamity 
to  our  beautiful  city.    Violent  opposition  to 
psiM^  of  this  messtnv  has  poured  in  from 
sll  quarters  of  the  Nation,  not  only  from  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo  but  aa  far  aouth  as 
New  OrleaiM.    The  New  Orleans  Record  said, 
and  I  quote.  "It  would  create  addltl<mal  eco- 
nomic   problems    In    the    South,    which    Is 
alresdy  the  naUonal   problem   No.   1.    The 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Treaty  te  hostile  In 
every  wsy  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi Valley  and  does  not  assure  full  de- 
velopment of  the  economic  value  of  the  Great 

Lakes  to  either  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Endorsement     of     this     legislation     would 
throttle  the  very  life  of  the  South,  which 
would   ereste   a  national   crisis.    We   cant 
afford  It.    The  whcrte  country  is  staggering 
under  tbe  enormous  national  burtlen  and 
can  ill  afford  additional  costly  experiments." 
When  this  damnable  seaway  bill  was  before 
the    Senate    In    1934    the    hearings    before 
the  House  Rivers  and  Harlxirs  Committee  in 
1941    demonstrated   that   opposition   Is   Na- 
tion-wide, and.  notwithstanding,  proponents 
of  passage  still  persist  In  bringing  it  before 
the  House  and  Senate  year  in  and  year  out. 
The  Niagara  Frontier  and  69  Buffalo  organ- 
izations  representing    business,   labor,   and 
civic    groups,   have   given    their   unqualified 
disapproval    of    this    uneconomic    measure. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  above  or- 
ganisations wUl  anxiously  await  your  reply  as 
they  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  defeat  of 
this    measure.    If    you    wish    the    abiding 
friendship  of  vour  constituents  In  Buffalo. 
Erie  County,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  vote 
and  work  against  the  passage  of  this  offen- 
sive, unpopular,  proposed  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henxt  W.  Woollet. 
Leffislative  Representative. 


Terminal-LeaTe-Pay  LefislatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLOaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Daily  News.  Fort  Lauderdale.  Pla.,  on 
Monday,  May  19. 1947.  under  the  column, 
Pass  In  Review : 

PASS    IN     SIVIXW — CONOKXSSMAN     tOCESS'     NEW 
GI  BILL 

Representative  Dwicht  Rooxbs'  bUl  to 
make  terminal  pay  bonds.  Issued  to  former 
enlisted  men,  negotiable  Instruments,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  excellent  way  to  provide  vet- 
erans with  tbe  cash  they  are  entitled  to 
without  jdisturbing  the  plans  of  Republican 
leaders  fpr  balancing  the  budget  and  putting 
through 'a  tax  cut  program. 

Representative  Rooxas  declared  Saturday 
he  would  introduce  his  new  bill  In  the  House 
today  and  that  he  was  confident  enough 
suppr.rt  would  be  forthcoming  to  Insure  Its 
early  passage. 

BaslcaUy,  Bocebs'  bill  would  do  this:  It 
would  enable  veterans  to  sell  their  bonds 
to  any  purchaser  willing  to  pay  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  plvis  tbe  accrued  Inter- 
est at  2\i  percent.  The  purchasers  would 
buy  tbe  bonds  strictly  as  an  investment,  since 
under  the  bills  provisions  the  5-year  maturity 
date  on  tbe  bonds  would  remain  unchanged. 

under  this  bill  tbe  Government  would  not 
be  forced  to  pay  a  single  penny  until  the 
bonds  matured.  Veterans,  however,  many 
of  yhom  are  badly  In  need  of  cash,  would 
be  able  to  realise  their  equity  In  the  bonds 
now  Instead  of  waiting  the  full  5-year  period. 

Since  it  would  cost  tbe  Government  noth- 
ing. Representative  Rocexs  believes  the  bill 
has  an  exceUent  chance  of  passage.  He  de- 
clared Saturday  that  the  Budget  Bureau  had 
objected  to  his  earlier  plan  for  making  the 
bonds  Immediately  payable  In  cash  and  be- 
catne  of  this  there  was  little  chance  that 
congress  would  take  action  on  this  score  at 
an  earlier  date. 


The  new  bill,  said  Rocoub.  should  not  draw 
any  opposition  from  the  Budget  Buresu.  "As 
I  see  It,"  he  said,  "everybody  wlU  gain.  The  . 
OI  who  needs  his  casb  will  be  able  to  get 
it,  plus  whatever  Intcraat  is  due;  the  new 
purchaser  will  receive  a  gilt-edged  aecvulty 
at  Interest  better  than  ean  be  obtained  any- 
where else,  and  the  Government  doesn't  loae 
anything." 

To   safeguard    the    veterans    from    being 
forced  to  take  a  loss  to  turn  their  bonds  into 
cash  a  clause  tn  Rogebs'  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides that  anyone  pvirchaalng  a  bond  before 
maturity  must  pay  tbe  Interest  accrued  up 
to  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  month  in  which  It  Is 
sold.     Tlie  new  pturcbaser   then  draws  tbe 
regvUar  Interest  rate  for  the  remainmg  time. 
"In  this  manner."  the  Broward  representa- 
tive explained,  "the  man  selling  bis  bond 
won't  loee  anything.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
probably  wUl  make  a  little,  since  tbe  bonds 
are  such  good  investments  that  they  prob- 
ably will  sell  at  a  premium.    There  are  many 
banks  and  other  Investors  anxious  to  acquire 
such  securities  at  a>4  percent  Interest.     It 
wont  make  any  difference  to  the  Govern- 
ment,   since    It    has    to    pay    tbe    Interest 
anyhow." 

Rogers'  plan  Is  a  sensible  solution  to  the 
terminal  pay  problem.  Thousands  of  vete- 
rans are  now  In  acute  need  of  the  money 
represented  by  these  bonds.  As  It  stands 
now  they  are  useless  exoept  for  psying  pn- 
iums  on  Government  life  Insurance. 

To  make  these  bonds  Immediately  payable 
in  cash  might  conceivably  put  tofi  much  of 
a  load  on  the  Treasury  now.  Rogebs'  plan 
would  get  around  this  by  transferring  tbe 
load  to  private  Investors  who  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  put  up  the  necessary  cash  st  the 
Interest  rates  tbe  bonds  draw. 

It  sounds  like  an  excellent  suggestion  and 
one  In  full  keeping  with  the  clear  thinking 
and  broad-minded  attitude  our  Broward  rep- 
resentative has  constantly  displayed  In  rep- 
resenting tbe  veterans'  and  our  own  interests 
In  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELBGATB  rSOlC   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
call  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a 
thoughtful  editorial  written  by  my 
friend.  Bob  Atwood,  editor  and  publLsher 
of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  Times. 
The  editorial.  Who  Owns  Alaska?  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  for  May  22: 

WHO   OWNS  ALASKA? 

Concern  over  the  designs  that  Russia  may 
have  on  Alaska  Is  widespread.  It  Is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Halls  of  Congreas  from  time 
to  time.  It  Is  discussed  privately  among 
offlclate  and  citizens  alike.  

Jtist  yesterday,  Representative  Lawbkmcs 
H.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  cidled  tbe  Nation's 
attention  to  this  problem  when  be  cited  on 
the  floor  of  the  lower  House  the  need  for 
military  defense,  greater  poptilaUon  and  locsl 
autonomy  In  Alaska. 

It  is  weU  known  that  Russia  has  cast  as- 
persions on  the  legsUty  of  tbe  sale  of  "Rus- 
sian America"  to  the  United  SUtes  In  1867. 
contending  the  "sale"  was  executed  by  a 
corrupt  and  tinscrupulous  csar  who  exceed- 
ed his  powers  In  disposing  of  part  of  tbs 
natloa. 

It  Is  also  well-known  thst  Busala  is  apesd- 
Ing  colonization  and  development  of  eastern 
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He  mtist  build  a  habiUble  house  and  cultl« 
vate  an  acre. 

Applying  the  same  yardstick  to  Alaska,  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  homestead  the 
territory.    After  80  years,  more  than  99  per- 
cent   of    It    is    still    undevelop>ed.    unused. 
There  has  been  no  great  In-rush  of  peopla  { 
to  settle  here.     Restrictions  laid   over   thaj 
abundant  reeourcee  of  the  territory  In  lg«j 
norance   and    misunderstanding,    have    Im- 
peded, delayed  and  even  precluded  the  de« 
velopment  and  use  that  would  eliminate  all 
question  of  ownership. 

The  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle.  In  an  edi- 
torial accounting  for  American  ownership  of 
California     deepite     conflicting     claims     of  { 
Spaniards.     Mexicans,     and     British,     com- 
mented : 

"California  is  essentially  an  American 
land.  For  it  was  the  Americans  who  de- 
veloped It.  made  her  deeerts  bloom,  opened 
lU  roads,  dredged  Its  harlwrs.  erected  its 
factories,  founded  Its  schools,  libraries,  parka 
and  In  effect  created  It  as  an  economic  and 
cultviral  region. 

"And  that  form  of  ownership  Is  ours  until 
we  shall  have  forfeited  It  through  the  inertia 
of  disuse,  the  complacency  of  Illusory  se- 
curity, or.  most  dangerous  of  all.  failure  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  which,  regu- 
lated Justly  among  ourselves,  made  possible 
our  peace  and  prosperity." 

All  in  all.  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
has  s  long  road  to  follow  to  any  ownership 
l>eyond  the  legal  concept  that  comes  with 
the  signing  of  a  treaty  and  mere  occupancy. 
The  Inertia  of  disuse,  which  has  set  In  so 
solidly  during  80  years  of  neglect,  must  be 
replaced  by  the  constnictlve  activity  that 
will  build  it  Into  the  economic  and  cultural 
region  that  comes  with  development  and  full 
use. 


United  States  Sales  Methods  Can  Booit 
Imports 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MiMMaaoTA 
m  THZ  HOUSK  OF  RSPRBSKNTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoro.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Harold 
W.  Sweatt.  from  the  Minneapolis  Star 
of  ICay  20,  1947: 
IFrom  tba  Mlnnaapnila  Star  of  May  90.  i»47|  { 
uNrm  nana  aaLas  lonnaa  aajt 

\  By    Harold    W     Sweatt.    president.    Mlnne- ' 
spolla-Honeywell  Regulator  Co.) 

World  trade  la  a  ti*o-way  street:  It  neada 
a  Bow  of  traflBc  both  ways  or  it  wUl  fall. 

Trading  with  foreign  nauons  Is  lUte  tUUnf  ^ 
the  sou.  We  can  plant  seeds  and  reap  har- 
for  Jtwt  so  taac.  and  than  the  Beida 
aihaustad.  But  If  va  continually 
rsplMilah  the  soU.  wa  can  take  froaa  it  har- 
vaau  year  after  year  In  an  Increasing  bounty] 
of  strong,  premium  grain. 

ThU  U  World  Trade  Weak.  Bare  in  our 
country  we  are  apt  to  tlUnk  of  foreign  trade 
only  In  terms  of  aapoBUug.  not  laqporting. 

All  over  the  world  the  prodticts  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  lat>or  are  so  desirable  that 
we  have  no  problem  in  iT|n>niHng  our  ex- 
porta,  eacept  ooa— bow  can  our  customers 

IdeaUy.  foreign  trada  tranaaettoiM  should 
balance  out.  The  people  of  focatgncountr lea 
should  send  us  goods  that  are  desirable  and 
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manding  that  the  cost  and  expense  of 
our  Government  be  reduced  to  every  pos- 
sible manner,  and  this  demand  comes 
from  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  has  set  about  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  and  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  people  know,  of  course,  that 
it  Is  far  easier  to  increase  personnel  and 
to  increase  costs,  and  to  give  some  special 
privilege  to  some  particular  group,  than 
it  is  to  reduce  personnel  and  costs,  and  to 
take  away  some  special  privilege  which 
has  been  enjoyed  for  some  period  of  time. 
When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  and 
when  some  particular  activity  is  aliol- 
ished  and  the  personnel  In  that  agency 
have  to  leave  the  Federal  pay  roll,  there 
is  always  a  loud  clamor  against  that  ac- 
tion. Those  afTected  take  exceptions  to 
any  reduction  in  their  acency — but  it  is 
all  right  to  make  a  reduction  in  any 
other  agency.  That  same  result  is  found 
to  exist  in  every  group  in  our  country. 
Many  of  our  people  want  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  expense  of  our  Government. 
and  they  want  cuts  made  in  the  appro- 
priations for  every  activity,  except  that 
which  might  aflTect  them  either  directly 
or  remotely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  lias  been  fully  ascer- 
tained that  when  the  Congress  reduces 
the  cost  and  expense  of  our  Government, 
and  when  reductions  are  made  in  the 
appropriation  bills,  there  can  be  no  fav- 
orites—In other  words,  the  reductions 
must  be  made  all  of  the  way  across  the 
board.  May  I  say  that  it  is  frightful  to 
behold,  that  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  in  1932.  we 
were  operating  our  government  upon  an 
annual  outlay  of  approximately  $3,800,- 
000.000.  This  cost  and  expense  has  sky- 
rocketed to  the  point  at  which  reduc- 
tions are  necessary.  The  people  can- 
not withstand  the  tremendous  outlays 
demanded  from  them,  and  they  cannot 
pay  the  tremendously  high  taxes  which 
are  imposed  to  maintain  our  Govern- 
ment. The  present  budget,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1048— which  begins  on  July  1.  1M7. 
and  ends  on  June  30.  IJHO— calls  for  the 
enormous  sum  for  g37. 500.000.000.  That 
is  far  beyond  the  essential  coat  of  our 
Government,  and  that  large  and  exces- 
sire  siun,  contained  in  the  budget,  must 
be  reduced.  We  are  at  peace— the  war 
l.s  over.  The  people  must  realiise.  in  the 
end,  that  we  must  keep  our  Nation  sound 
and  strong — we  must  be  kept  strong 
financially— in  order  to  take  our  proper 
place  in  xhis  reconversion  era.  and  In 
order  to  go  forward  as  a  great  nation 
Inta  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  days  of  ciceMiw  and 
unnecessary  Federal  spending  must 
oooM  10  Ml  god.  Our  duty  as  American 
cltticnii  donands  that  we  terminate  that 
spending  poUcy,  and  make  a  firm  resolve 
to  again  operate  our  government  upon 
a  businesslike  basis,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  sound  and  timely 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
SUr.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  of  very  recent 
date— which  analyses  the  present  situa- 
tion quite  well— for  which  I  ask  unanl- 
motis  consent  of  the  members  that  the 
same  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 


the  RxcoRD  that  all  may  read  it;  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

KISP  CUTTING,  CONCEBSSMKN 

Republican  Congressmen  are  deservedly  ir- 
ritated by  the  anguished  howls  of  Ctovem- 
ment  sgency  heads  orer  cuts  in  their  ap- 
propriations. A  quick  look  at  some  com- 
parative figures  might  strengthen  their  re- 
solve to  disregard  the  dire  predictions  of 
these  calamity  howlers  and  keep  right  on 
cutting  them  down. 

They  might  compare  Government  expenses 
today  with  those  of  1938,  the  last  year  be- 
fore the  war  and  the  highest  Federal  budget 
year  in  peacetime  history,  until  then.  Oov- 
ernment  payrolls  in  1S38  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1,570,283,000  In  1947  they  are  costing  more 
than  »7.300.000,000.  We  have  on  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls  uow  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  we  bad  in  1938,  and  they  are  costing  us 
nearly  five  times  a£  much.  Are  these  agencies 
performing  any  more  essential  sarvices  now 
than  they  did  In  1938? 

The  Bureau  of  Lal>or  StatlsUcs  in  19S8  pro- 
vided us  with  competent  service  for  $784,- 
000.  During  the  war  it  expanded  and  its 
budget  ran  as  high  as  $5,500,000.  The  House 
cut  this  to  a  fat  $2300.000 — almost  three 
times  as  much  as  in  1938.  Yet  these  btireau- 
crats  cry  that  they  must  sbazMlon  basic  serv- 
ices unless  they  get  more. 

The  Customs  Bureau  asked  for  $53  000.000 
m  President  Trumans  tight  budget.  The 
House  trinuned  it  to  $47,000,000.  Customs 
officials  waved  the  distress  signal  and  almost 
at  once  1.500  people  were  fired.  In  one  lo- 
cality 400  were  fired  and  rehired  a  few  days 
later.  Obviously  this  was  propaganda  to 
convince  Congressmen  that  they  were  ruin- 
ing the  Customs  Bureau.  And  the  strange 
thing  Is  that  the  $47,000,000  to  which  the 
House  trimmed  the  Customs  budget  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  as  last  year.  It  was 
not  even  cut  at  all. 

There  Is  hardly  a  department,  bvireau. 
agency  or  board  among  the  1.100  now  In 
exlBtenee  that  oooldnt  stand  a  substantial 
cut  and  still  (^aerate  efficiently.  There  are 
probably  many  of  them  that  could  be  elimi- 
nated. There  are  nine  housing  agencies  reg- 
ulating housing  right  now. 

This  cotjntry  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
extravagant  waste  of  the  people's  money  now 
going  on  in  the  Federal  Goverimient.  Not 
'miy  doca  it  contribute  to  inflation,  It  also 
keeps  our  taxes  up  and  prevents  us  from 
paying  oC  our  debt.  We  have  enough  ex- 
penses that  must  be  met — veterans'  benefits. 
mUltary  oosto.  Interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  foreign  loans— without  adding  to  the 
burden  we  now  bear  with  wasteful  and  un- 
neecasary  appropriations.  Republlcsns  in 
Oopgress  will  do  well  to  keep  up  the  good 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssacMuanra 
ZN  THK  HOU8I  OP  RSPRESBTTATXVSS 

Wednesday.  May  2B,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Rxcord,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  I  dellT- 
ered  during  memorial  services  for  sailor 
dead  conducted  by  the  Daughters  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Citil  War,  CLeary 


Bridge,   Lawrence,   Mass..    on   Sunday. 
May  25.  1947: 

We  In  Mew  Kngland  are  a  seafaring  breed. 
It  is  this  courageous  spirit  of  adventure  that 
has  made  us  great.  Prom  the  days  when 
the  Pilgrims  set  forth  in  their  fraU  vesaels. 
daring  the  dangera  of  the  unknown  to  make 
a  free  beginning  In  a  new  land,  the  young 
men  of  New  Bngland  have  heard  the  call 
of  the  sea.  They  have  left  the  farms  and 
the  factories  to  roam  the  seven  seas,  before 
settling  down  to  the  humdrum  tasks  of  life. 

In  times  of  peace  they  have  ventured  fortii 
In  clipper  ships  or  oU-btirnlng  freighters  to 
bring  commerce  to.  and  from,  the  most  dis- 
tant ports  on  earth.  Tliey  have  helped  to 
feed  our  industries  with  the  raw  materials 
that  build  wealth.  And.  In  the  process,  they 
have  brought  back  knowledge  of  other  peo- 
ples and  other  lands,  that  has  helped  us 
toward  that  understanding  of  one  another 
that  must  come  if  the  htmuui  race  Is  to  go 
forward  in  peace. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  way 
of  life  we  are  building  here  Is  challenged 
fitm  outside  by  those  who  would  seiae  our 
riches  without  trying  to  earn  them  in  the 
manner  that  we  have  done.  It  is  then  that 
oinr  men  go  down  to  the  sea  with  grim  piu-- 
pose  in  their  hearts,  and  in  the  fight  for 
survival  sfnne  never  return. 

In  World  War  n.  37.000  American  saUors 
lost  their  lives,  and  some  of  them  came 
from  greater  Lawrmce. 

They  died  to  protect  us.  Conscious  of 
our  never-ending  debt  to  them,  we  oome 
together  in  this  memorial  service  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  they  knew  so  well,  to  bow 
our  heads  in  prayer  and  In  tribuu. 

We  strive  In  spirit  to  ccane  closer  to  these 
men  and  to  the  hopes  and  ideals  which  In- 
spired them,  so  that  we  may  be  worthy.  In 
their  name,  to  go  forward  toward  that  goal 
for  which  they  sacrificed  all  the  possibilitiea 
of  their  young  lives.  May  we  go  from  this 
memorial  service  aware  of  the  great  respon- 
slbUlty  which  these  dead  have  left  with  \is. 
For  we  are  the  trustees  of  the  new  world 
for  which  they  fought  and  died.  With  un- 
swerving pxirpose  we  must  dedicate  otir- 
selves  to  the  buUding  of  s  better  way  of  life. 
Only  in  this  wsy  can  we  measure  up  to 
their  sacrifice  and  feel  that  we  have  carried 
some  part  of  the  load. 

This  is  a  solemn  occaalon.  The  world 
sorely  needs  the  new  vision  and  the  high 
courage  which  was  lost  with  these  men. 
In  many  homee  there  are  noothers  and  wives 
and  children  who  will  miss  their  aflecUon. 
their  comradeship,  and  their  strength. 

These  are  the  Nation's  wounds  which  we. 
the  unbercaved.  must  tend  with  mwnclful 
care.  Let  this  great  country  of  ours  never 
forget  that  the  Immedtate  families  ct  thoee 
who  died  also  gave.  In  every  material  way, 
let  us  ease  the  burden  of  their  loaa.  Tbara 
Is  room  for  eeonotny  in  OovemraeBt.  fewt 
never  st  the  expense  of  those  to  whom  we 
are  Indebted.  On  this  day  of  memory,  let 
us  pledge  ouraelves  anew  to  the  service  of 
the  gold-atar  mothers,  and  wives,  and 
chUdren.  who  gave  beyond  all  flaandal 
rearanlng.  May  Ood  frant  that  wa  never 
lose  sight  of  our  obUfaUon  to  them.  A 
grateful  Matton  must  make  esrtain  that  they 
never  suffer  from  material  want.  

"moucb  grief  casts  a  reverent  spell  ovar 
this  day  of  memorial  eervlce.  it  is  mixed  with 
a  sober  pride  In  the  dead  who  have  set 
before  us  such  a  high  standard  of  devotion 
to  duty. 

These  men  belonged  to  a  great  navy,  with- 
out which  the  liberties  which  we  enjoy 
might  have  perished  from  the  earth.  Our 
men  did  not  glory  In  war.  but  they  knew 
that.  In  the  present  Imperfect  stage  at 
human  devriopment,  with  no  system  of  In- 
ternational law  and  no  agency  to  enforce 
It,  gangster  nations  become  aggressive,  and 
war  la  the  only  recourse  to  stop  them. 
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the  ships  did  not  return. 
In  tbe  old  days, 
women  of  lMl-45  also  sent  their 
to  the  sea  In  ships,  knowing  the 
of  waiting  for  news  from  them — 
cxwt  that  must  be  paid  for  •  job 
iM  done. 

thought  that  our  yoiuig  men 

were  spoiled,  and  that  they  would 

'  tbe  brutal  assault  of  war.     But 

fought  and  our  wotnen  worked  in 

.  and  the  bond  of  faith  and 

In  the  other  helped  both 


the    pioneering    womanhood   of 

rhe  primitive  things  that  were  In 
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helped  their  men  to  win  throxigh. 
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them  the  picttires  of  mothers. 
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deitta 
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(>eace    as    well    as    war.     Unfor- 

comes  to   Its  finest  expression 

<  langer  threatens  us.     Would  that 

eperlrnce  it  through  tbe  days  of 


brings  to  mind  tbe  torpedoing 
of  an  American  ship  during  the 
Three  clergymen  stood  on  tbe 
their  lifebelts  to  others.    One 
cl^gymen  was  a  Protestant  chap- 
was  a  CatboUc  chaplain,  an- 
Jewlab  chaplain.     They  stood 
u  one,  and  went  down  with  tbe 

tbnk  of  our  Navy  dead,  we  sense 

beglnni  iga  of  that  brotherhood  of  man 

tetberbood   of   Ood   which    the 

wme  to  learn  and  practice.    The 

wblttb  sent   love   and   strength 

Araerihm  homes  to  our  men  on  the 

uoaelflsb  comradeablp  of  men  In 

'   their   belief   that   we   who   In- 

bopes    will    work   for    a    oetter 
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waters 


of  this  river  tbey  played 

the  old  swimming  holes  they 

love    the    water    which    finally 

a.    A  few  miles  from  here  the 

impties   Into   the  aea,  there  to 


join   with  ocean   currents   which  girdle 
earth     Perhsps  some  particle  of  this  he 
river  was  near  them  as  the  ocean  cov 
them  with  sleep 

As  we  spread  these  tsndsr  flowsrs  of 
ory  over  the  current  of  tb*  Msrilinsck. 
tbey   merge   with   the  water  and  some 
reach  the  unmarked  graves  of  those  who 
In  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  ocsan — the  mystic  ccm- 
munlon  of  the  living  with  the  dead, 
as   the   Sim   draws   vapor   from   the 
surface,  forming  clouds  tbst  move  and 
and   break  in  gentle  rain,  may  the  clrc 
k>e  complete,  from  them  to  us.  may  we 
nourlahed  to  give  to  the  needs  of  peace 
In  doing  so.  find  ourselves,  and  them. 

Prom  tbe  heroic  dead  may  we  draw  ln< 
splration  to  work   for  the  common   welfi 
of  humanity. 

The   naval  dead,  ai  all   wars,   have   dc 
more   than   their  share  of   the   communt 
effort   to  save   those   values   from   which 
greater  dvUliatlon   must   develop. 

The  other,  and  unfinished  part  of  the 
Is  up  to  us. 

With  tbelr  lives  tbey  bare  given  us. 
living,  another  chance. 

May   we  t>e  worthy  of  their  faith   Ui 
and   go   forward   frotn   this  ceremony    cM 
m  mind  and  Strang  ta  bsart  to  redeem 
sacriflces  wbleb  tbey  have  made. 

Let  us  be  tbelr  living  memorial. 


A  ConstmctiTe  Editorial  on  Peadinf 
Labor  L«f  islatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Musouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI\Ta 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
the  great  weekly  newspapers  In  Amerk_ 
is  the  Kansas  City  Call.  While  it  is  cir- 
culated principally  among  the  Negro 
citizens  of  the  Midwest.  It  is  widely  read 
and  universally  respected  for  its  influ- 
ence and  for  its  forthright  editorial . 
and  Intelligent  presentation  of  the  new3 
Not  long  affo  when  Kansas  City  was 
without  a  dally  newspaper  because  of  an 
outlaw  strike,  lasting  for  17  days,  the 
Call  marshaled  all  of  its  resources  and 
facilities  and  published  a  dally  news- 
paper during  thi:>  period  as  a  service  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  City.  It  has  been 
very  generally  commended,  and  properly 
so.  for  Its  acceptance  of  public  responiU- 
bllity  in  this  critical  situation. 

I  have  said  that  its  editorial  policy  li' 
forthright.  More  tl.an  that,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated that  It  is  Intelligent  and  con- 
structive with  respect  to  the  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  country  In 
these  trying  days  of  readjustment.  In 
its  issue  of  May  18  ipj)eared  an  editorial 
on  the  reaction  to  labor  legislation 
pending  in  the  Congress,  which  was  so 
cogent  and  keenly  analytical  that  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  thoughtful  reading  of  all 
Members  of  the  House.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

MTTCB   NOm,   UTTLS  LICJIT   CM 

now 
Tbe  wlU  ot  tbe  people  being  the  hlghc. 
law  in  this  land,  tbe  minority  no  less  than 
the  majority  Is  duty  iKmnd  to  help  maka 
the  legislation  which  the  public  wants.  La- 
bor wUl  do  weU  to  remember  that. 
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Introduced  H.  R. 
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It  authorizes  Government  agencies  to 
offerer  for  sale,  the  notes,  debentures, 
and  obligations  which  they  own,  to  any 
private  person  or  firm  who  tenders  the 
amount  invested  therein  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Reasonable  public  notice  shall  be  given 
from  time  to  time  as  well  as  reasonable 
information  with  respect  to  the  notes 
and  obligations  which  are  held  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  rights  of  the  person  who  is  obli- 
gatad  to  the  Qovemment  under  such 
notes  and  obligations  is  fully  protected. 

Recently.  I  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  testified  on  this 
proposal. 

First  let  me  set  out  at  length  tbe  text 
of  H.  R.  09. 

(H.  R.  M,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

A  bill  to  autborlae  and  direct  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain United  Btatss  notes  and  obligations 
to  private  persons,  firms,  associations,  or 
corporations 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  ovfler  to  en- 
courage and  promote  private  enterprise  and 
remove  the  Qovemment  from  business  where 
its  intervention  or  continued  participation  is 
not  necessary,  each  officer  of  the  United 
States  and  each  corporation  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  sell  any  notes  or  other  obll- 
pitlons.  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  held  by 
MKh  officer  or  corporation,  and  transfer  tbe 
same  to  any  private  person,  firm,  association. 
or  corporation  tendering  the  full  amount  in- 
vested therein  for  such  note,  obllgatton.  ot 
other  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 

Sec.  2.  Each  such  officer  or  corporation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  give  reasonable 
public  notice  from  time  to  time  of  the  hold- 
ing of  notes,  obligations,  and  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness,  and  to  supply  reasonable 
Information  with  respect  to  them  to  prospec- 
tive purchasers,  and  to  make  reasonable  reg- 
ulations for  the  sale  of  txtch  assets. 

Sic.  3.  When,  as,  and  If  such  notes,  obli- 
gations, and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
are  sold,  the  same  shall  be  transferred  In  a 
manner  so  that  the  obligor  shall  be  fully 
protected  In  his  contract  rights  in  accord- 
ance with  the  note,  obligation,  and  other 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  Government  corporation. 

Sic.  4.  Each  officer  of  the  Oovemnlent  and 
each  corporation  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  holding  such  notes,  obligations, 
or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  at  least  annually,  or  Incorpo- 
rate In  their  annual  report  to  Congress  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  such  obligations 
held,  a  statement  of  the  regulations  made 
for  the  sale  of  such  assets,  and  a  statement 
with  respect  to  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  same,  and  for  the  amount  sold. 

AMENDMENT 

I  would  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  99. 

Its  immediate  effect  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt. 

As  obligations  held  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  Farmer's 
Home  Administration,  and  other  agencies 
and  corporations  are  sold,  the  proceeds 
would  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  debt 

During  the  last  15  years.  Government 
became  the  greatest  lender  In  the  world. 
It  ventured  deeply  In  the  lending  field  to 
meet  an  emergency.  It  has  remained  in 
that  field.  The  emergency  is  over  and 
many  of  these  lending  operations  are 
now  definitely  commercial  in  character. 


It  is  time  to  reverse  the  process,  to  bail 
Government  out  of  this  field,  to  diminish 
its  holdings  ot  securities  and  apply  i;he 
proceeds  to  the  public  debt.  Thus,  the 
contingent  obligations  of  the  Govem- 
moit  on  this  paper  as  well  as  the  public 
debt  would  be  reduced. 

Page  2,  line  16.  after  the  period  insert 
the  following  sentence: 

All  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  of  notes  or  other 
obligations,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
ptirsuant  to  this  act  shall  be  deposited  and 
covered  Into  the  Treasury  to  tbe  credit  of 
a  special  fund  which  shall  be  tued  exclusively 
for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

TXSTIMONT 

The  testimony  presented  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of 
interest  and  it  is  therefore  reproduced 
in  full. 

Mr.  DnuESEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.  R.  90 
was  Introduced  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress and  It  has  been  reintroduced  In  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  While  It  Is  a  very  short 
bill  and  very  simple,  I  think  its  significance 
Is  out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  brevity. 

As  you  wUl  note  from  a  reading  of  the 
bill,  what  It  provides  is  shnply  this:  That 
in  the  case  of  all  agencies  of  Government 
that  are  holding  notes  and  obligations  lind 
debentures  today,  those  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  or  any  firm  or  any  cor- 
poration who  comes  In  and  tenders  the 
Government  the  amotmt  that  It  has  Invested, 
if  they  agree  to  continue  the  obligations 
that  are  coiftrlved  under  such  a  note  or 
such  a  debenture. 

This  bill,  represents  a  very  definite  effort 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  business  and 
at  the  same  time  implement  private  enter- 
prise and  give  It  an  opportunity  to  do  tbe 
job  that  It  is  expected  to  do. 

We  have  a  lot  of  money  Invested  in  all 
forms  of  notes  which  might  very  well  be 
handled  by  private  enterpulae  today.  For 
Instance,  we  have  the  so-called  rural  elec- 
trification set-up  under  which  Federal  funds 
are  advanced  to  cooperatives;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  Invested  In  the  mites 
that  are  given  by  the  cooperatives  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstratioa  In  turn 
for  money  that  Is  borrowed  from  the  RFC 
and  from  the  Treasiiry.  about  (74,000,000 
as  of  the  most  ctirrent  reporting  date. 

We  have  a  program,  for  advancing  money 
to  prospective  farm -tenant  purchasers  and 
our  Investment  here  at  the  present  time 
Is  about  (250,000.000. 

For  a  long  time,  imder  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  we  had  been  carrying  on 
a  program  of  advancing  money  for  feed, 
seed,  and  general  emergency  farm  operation 
purposes.  That  has  finally  been  transfeiTSd 
from  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  there 
Is  Involved  there  at  the  present  time  about 
(120.000,000  of  which,  oddly  enough,  over 
(114,000,000  of  which  Is  delinquent,  becttuse 
It  was  a  long-term  program,  partlctilarly 
in  the  distressed  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  use  the  word  "de- 
linquent"? 

Mr  DtKKSEN.  Tbst  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  How  delinquent  Is  It? 

Mr.  DixKSEN.  Some  of  those  are  dellnqtient 
for  jrears,  and  a  great  many  of  those  Items 
are  marked  distinctly  uncollectable  right 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Tliose  were  feed  and  seed 
loans,  for  Instance. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Now  we  have  a  rural  rehabU- 
Itatlon  program  which  has  been  carried  <m 
under  the  old  Farm  Seeurlty  Admlntetrarlon 
and  which  has  now  been  transferred  tUtdw 
tbe  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
the  new  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
lliose  so-oalled  rehabilitation  loans,  at  of 
tbe  last  reporting  dats,  aggregated  about 
(200,000.000. 


There  Is  tbe  Federal  Land  Bank  System, 
and  the  aggregate  of  balances  now  throu^ 
the  13  regional  Psderal  land  banks  is  about 
(1 ,000,000,000.  Tou  will  remember  that  tcaom 
years  ago  we  also  authorized  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  System  to  make  make  loans  an 
both  first  and  second  mortgages  where  they 
could  not  get  enough  money  under  tbe  regu- 
lar Federal  land  bank  eetabltabment.  8o  we 
set  up  what  are  known  as  oommlssloner 
loans  and  as  of  tbe  last  reporting  date  we 
had  invested  there  some  (309,000,000. 

Then  we  set  up  still  another  organtsatl<m. 
known  as  the  Production  Credit  Corporations 
and  the  Production  Credit  Associations. 
They  make  loens  to  farmers  for  a  variety 
of  production  purposes  and  tbe  investment 
as  of  now  is  about  (206.000,000. 

In  addition  thereto  we  set  tip  12  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  make  loans  to  co- 
operatives and  their  investment  as  of  the 
last  reporting  date  Is  about  (340.000,000. 

Now,  in  addition  thereto — and  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  for  the  RFC — but  the  RFC 
has  made  very  extensive  loans  and  la  addl- 
tl<Hi  has  served  as  a  sort  of  a  rediscount  bank 
for  the  old  Federal  Works  Agency  and  tbe 
old  Public  Works  Administration,  whereby 
advances  were  made  to  cities  to  Install  sewers 
and  light  plants  and  that  Bort  of  thing.  The 
paper  was  in  many  cases  held  by  the  RFC. 

Then,  In  addition  thereto,  we  have  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  You  may 
recall  that  I  made  a  determined  effort  to 
secure  its  liquidation  some  years  ago,  and  I 
partially  succeeded  in  the  House,  but,  un- 
fortunately, I  could  not  persuade  tbe  Senate 
committee  to  go  along  In  Its  entirety  with 
the  proposal  that  I  bad  in  mind. 

But  here  you  had  an  agency  of  the  Govam- 
ment  which  was  created  in  an  emergency  pe- 
riod and  which  finally  made  1,000.000  loans 
aggregating  about  (3.375,000,000.  They  bor- 
rowed money  from  the  Treasury  at  1  percent 
and  reloaned  It  at  4\4  percent.  In  addition 
thereto,  of  course,  tbey  could  put  levies  and 
impositions  upon  home  owners  to  whom  tbey 
made  these  loans,  and  this  thing  has  been 
going  on  now  for  more  than  12  years.  Tliey 
have  not  made  any  new  loans  for  6  or  7  years. 

But  here  you  have  a  great  aggregate  of 
Federal  agencies  that  are  in  the  business  of 
making  a  type  of  loan  that  Is  essentially 
commercial,  and  now  it  seems  to  ms  that  sort 
of  thing  ought  to  be  turned  back  to  private 
enterprise,  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  I  think  it  could 
be  done  and  should  be  done.  In  the  first 
place,  you  gentlemen  know  so  well  that  there 
is  an  available  bank  credit  In  the  country 
today:  the  banks  are  fairly  bursting  with 
money. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  in  proportion 
as  those  are  turned  back  to  private  enter- 
prise it  is  going  to  siphon  off  to  a  good  deal 
of  the  Inflationary  pressure  as  a  restilt  of  tbs 
tremendous  deposits  in  tbe  banks. 

Tbe  third  reason  Is  that  it  would  simply 
take  the  Government  out  of  what  I  regard 
as  a  tjrpe  of  commercial  btulness. 

The  fotirth  reason  is  that  it  would  siphon 
that  money  back  and  replenish  the  Treasury 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  it  ootild  aggregate  several  bUUoa 
dollars. 

The  fifth  reason  Is  that  It  would  redtice  the 
contingent  debt  of  the  country. 

The  sixth  reason  is  tbst  the  borrower 
would  not  be  disadvantaged  by  this  action, 
because  the  bill  provides  that  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  Federal  agency,  like  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration,  sells  to  a  bank  in 
X  tovni,  in  Y  State,  somewhere,  one  of  these 
loans,  the  obligation  must  be  preserved  as  to 
its  maturity,  its  terms,  etc.,  so  that  the  bor- 
rower Is  not  in  any  worse  circumstance  than 
If  be  were  a  direct  borrower  and  a  conttnolnf 
borrower  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  seventh  reason  Is  that  it  would  dlmhi- 
Ish  heavy  administrative  costs  for  collections 
and  servicing  and  regulation.    We  are  putting 
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and  millions  of  dollars  today  to 
loans,  and  to  collect  them,  to 
the   delinquents.     Of   couns.  w 
t^usands  of  i>eople  on  the  Fe<leral 
are  doing  this  kind  of  work,  so 
would  t>e  a  very  definite  reduction 
of  Federal  personnel. 
rvMon  is  that,  in  my  Judi^ment, 
)  eenarglze  the  whole  private  credit 
the  country.    The  fact  of  the  mai- 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
In  years  gone  by  before  the  Sub- 
on    Agricultural    Appropriations 
agencies,  through  their  person- 
and  solicit  loans  in  competition 
enterprise — banks     in    small 
would  only  too  gladly  make  these 
in  appropriate  rate  of  Interest  if 
chance,   but   with   the   Federal 
in  the  field,  and  bearing  down, 
becomes  a  direct  competitor, 
it  is  going  to  get  a  very  good 
business, 
reason  is  that  it  would  diminish 
with  private  enterprise  from  the 
t.    And  then  probably — and  more 
than  all  else — it  would  reverse  this 
trend  under  which  we  set  up 
Agencies  to  make  loans  of  all  char- 
description  to  people  in  all  walks 
for  all  purposes.    Sooner  or  later 
is  going  tr  have  to  be  reversed  if 
going  to  l!ead  in  the  direction  of 
latemalism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  purely 

If  a  farmer  wants  money 

on   his  farm.  If  some  proe- 

-tenant  purchaser  wants  money 

to  buy  a  farm,  first  he  ought  to  go 

source  of  credit.     Of  course,  the 

is  in  this  business  now  and  the 

I  sse  as  an  out  at  the  moment 

to  say  to  Government   agencies: 

Tou  give  reasonable  notice  to 

i^ho  may   be  Interested  as  to  the 

amount  of  loans  that  you  have 

rou  make  available  on  some  given 

cpportunity    for    any    person,    any 

any  bank,  any  private  tn- 

-up.  to  come  in  and  say,  'Look! 

sot  so  much  Invested  In  so  many 

buy  farms,  or  to  rural  electrical 

or  for  some  other  purpose.    We 

tbem.     We  will  buy  them  at  what 

Ifivested  in  them  and  we  will  agree 

to  carry  out  the  terms  that  are 

n  the  note  or  In  the  debenture 

>rve  the  maturity:  we  will  pre- 

nterest  rate.'  " 

tiecomes  possible  then  to  siphon 

>f   this  great   well  of  money   and 

is  existing  in  the  banks  and  the 

of  the  country  today. 

of  the  matter  Is,  when  you  set 

in  so  many  lines  of  business 

unions  and  billions  of  dollars  for 

the  very  natural  thing  that 

happen   ia  that  Government   is 

ret   the   best   loans   and   you   are 

iMiT*  prlvat*  •ntwprlae.  the  little 

1  h«  country  towns  uMI  elsewhere. 

jack      lianUsstly  it  is  unfair  WMl 

gping  to  glTt  something  more  than 

to  this  so-called  free  enterprlas 

ts  expected  to  provide  jobs  and 

prices,   and   hike   up   production, 

of  thing,  then  let  us  give  them 
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ifDaergency    period,   of    course. 

reason  for  the  Government  godif 

ot  business.    But  we  have  got 

distinction   between   where   the 

ends  and  where  strictly  commer- 

begins.      And    I    think    tlUs 

su|^lement   what    we   have   already 

Byrd -Butler  Act  in  developing 

and    accounting    procedures    by 

vferument    corporation    before    the 

latlons  Committee,  is  going  to  go  a 
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sy  stem. 


The  CHAnuiAN.  The  chair  has  read  the  '  ll, 
but  ts  rather  apprehensive  that  unless  iry 
complete  safeguards  are  thrown  about  any 
transactions  for  the  protection  of  the 
emment.  It  may  very  easily  lead  to  coll 
and  a  scandal  that  would  rock  the  Repu 
from  coast  to  coast.  I  think  the  gentle 
understands  my  point? 

Mr.    DiaxsKN.    I    do    not    believe    I    do, 

The    CH.\!itMAN.  You    are    proposing    t 
these  securities  and  obligations  held  by 
Government  be  disposed  of  whenever  you 
someone  else  makes  application  to  buy  th< 
You  mentioned  the  RKA.  the  RFC,  the  » 
Owners'  Loan   Corporation,   and   others 
could  conceivably  lead  to  a  riot  of  coi 
tlon  and  connivance. 

Mr    DnKSiN.  In  what  respect.  Mr.  Ch 
man? 

The  CHAnucAM.  That  could  be  done  v 
easily.     You    know,    when    they    liquldai 
banks.    Invariably   someone    got    the    im 
track  and  bought  up  the  odds  and  ends 
have  in  mind  a  transaction  In  the  old  Capital 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  man 
over  a  million  dollars  buying  the  odds 
ends  of  that  bank  which  closed  back  in 
early  thirties. 

Mr.  DnucssN.  I  can  see  no  opportunity  hera 
for  any  process  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaimcan.  Well.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument.  B 
it  did  seem  to  me  that  proper  safeg  rrli 
should  be  thrown  around  this.  I  am  in  l.t 
ough  sympathy  with  your  objective. 

Mr.  DntKSCN.  I  should  point  out  this:  F( 
instance,  in  section  3.  where,  for  instance, 
agency  has  these  loans,  it  must  give  re 
able  public   notice  from  time«to  time 
other  words,  it  publishes  the  fact  to  all 
wide  world   that  we   have  so  much   Fedi 
money  Invested  In  so  many  loans,  aggregat; 
so  many  dollars  and  If  anybody  is  interes' 
all   right:    you   come   In.     And   In   addi 
thereto,  they  must  give  reasonable  infor 
tlon.     Then   in  addition  thereto,  section 
requires  that  a  report  be  made  to  Congri 
that   is  an  annual  report.     As  a  matter 
fact,  it  could  be  made  a  quarterly  report, 
that    is    desirable.      But    it    would    be    o 
ducted  entirely   in  the  open.     That  is   t 
purport  of  the  bill. 

The  Chaoiman.  It  would  seem  to  me  thi 
there  should  be  some  supervisory  body 
up    to    see    that    the    Government    recel 
somewhere  near  what  these  things  are  woi 
not   merely  what   the  Government   has 
vested  in  them  necessarily,  but  simply  wi 
they  are  worth.    If  the  note  ts  not  worth 
thing,  that  is  one  thing.    But  we  should 
to  It  that  the  Government  gets  every  pe: 
possible  out  of  it. 

Mr    DnucsEN.  To  that  1   agree.     And 
Chairman,  there  would  be  no  objection.  In 
conaideratlon  of  this  measura,  to  so  n^^       ^v 
It  or  put  in  such  safsfuards  and  stKli  aU 
mlnlstratlve  directions  as  may  be  necesMry 
to  give  it  effect. 

Now.  I  see  what  you  have  In  mind.  I 
member,  when  Mr.  Jonss.  of  the  RFC  t'>i 
me  that  when  the  Chteago  school  distru  '  ami 
trying  to  float  an  IMIM  of  bonds  out  then 
and  could  not  find  a  market  In  Chicago, 
Anally  bought  them  and  a  few  weeks  latar 
he  sold  them  to  a  bank  In  Chicago  and  madi 
a  profit  of  $258,000.  Those  were  worth 
premium.  And  if  any  of  this  paper  Is  worth 
a  premium,  nobody  would  quarrel  with  the 
Gorernment  getting  Juat  a*  aiueh  aa  It  iBo 
possibly  get.  If  some  addltlanal  lang 
necessary  In  order  to  effectuate  that  ob, 
tlve.  there  would  b«  no  objection  to  that, 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will 
for  a  report  from  the  Treasury.  Of  cnuraF 
this  Is  something  to  which  we  would  prob- 
ably have  to  give  a  whole  day  or  more.  Wi 
would  hava  to  have  the  Secreury  of 
Treasury  up  and  perhaps  some  represen' 
tlve  from  the  RFC  and  others. 

Mr.  CoorcB.  The  RFC  was  the  first  vent 
of  this  sort  and  It  was  urged  and  recom- 
mended   by    ottr    frland    and   dlsuiiguls 
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lection  and  supervisory  charges  and  you  are 
going  to  diminish  the  total  number  of  your 
Federal  personnel  In  proportion. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  personnel  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  DiKKSEN.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration reduced  from  30,000  to  about  3.700 
as  I  remember  the  figure.  The  number  came 
down  progressively  and  it  would  in  this  case, 

aIso. 

The  Chaihman.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  concerned  about  the  ragUg  ends  of  these 
investments,  because  they  are  bad,  anyhow. 
I  am  Interested  to  see  that  we  get  what  we 
should  for  the  good  loans.  In  this  case  at 
St.  Paul  that  I  was  telling  you  about,  our 
State  bank  examiner  resigned  and  his  suc- 
cessor turned  around  and  sold  him  the  assets 
from  this  bank.  They  made  over  a  million 
dollars.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  want 
to  guard  against  here,  that  sort  of  colltislon. 

Mr.  RxxD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  as  I  understand  It,  under  this  bill,  the 
Government  would  sell  the  obligations  not  ■ 

Mr.  DiKKSEM.  Oh.  definitely  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Government  is  not  going  to 
lose  anything  by  this  sale. 

Mr.  DotKSEN.  That  Is  right.  'Hie  Govern- 
ment IneviUbly  wUl  come  out  whole. 

Mr.  Rxeo.  It  is  safeguarded  every  step  ol 

the  way. 

Mr.  Holmes.  May  I  a.sk,  Mr.  Dircseu.  who 
would  buy  these  obligations? 

Mr.  DiiutsEN.  Thrift  institutions,  banks, 
building  and  loan  companies,  trust  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Would  they  qualify?  Would 
the  paper  qualify  to  come  under  the  pro- 
gram of  these  various  institutions? 

Mr.  DisKSEN.  The  best  answer  I  can  give 
to  thaL  Mr.  Holmes,  U  that  when  I  had  in 
Tlew  3e  liquidation  of  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  people  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  aU  over  the  United  SUtes  to  buy 
these  obligations,  or  get  their  order  In.  In 
the  case  of  Ohio,  for  InsUnce.  a  number  of 
trubt  companies  pooled  their  resotirces  and 
said.  "We  are  ready  to  buy  $50,000,000  worth 
right  now.  ■  And  in  every  section  of  the 
country  that  I  visited  there  was  a  tremendous 
interest,  because  that  paper  does  qualify 
under  the  regulations,  and  the  constitution 
and  the  bylaws  and  the  State  requirements 
under  which  they  operate. 

Mr.  Holmes.  Then  my  next  question  Is. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  unload  this  paper 
on  that  kind  of  an  institution,  could  it  be 
done  without  experiencing  an  impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  country  if  something  should 
happen  to  the  character  of  the  paper? 

Mr  DnucsEK.  Funds  are  available  In  such 
quantities  that  It  would  be  absorbed  almost 
like  a  snowflake  falling  Into  a  lake. 

Mr.  Rsxd.  Many  of   these  obllRatlons   are 
more  or  less  ux  exempt,  which  would  make 
them  attractive;  Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  OxaKasN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Rnto.  That  is  why  they  would  be  anx- 
ious to  get  them. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  should  not  think  that  any 
of  them  would  be  Ux  exempt. 


Japs  Get  7  Centuries'  Profrcss  in  16 
Months 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  May  14.  1947 
Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  Include  herewith  the 


following  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  J.  Donald- 
son, of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Japs  Get  7  CENTuanra'  Pbogeess  in  16 
Months 
(Article  7) 
Talk  about  your  new  deals.    The  New  Deal 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  fades  Into  Insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  m  Japan  under  the  occupation. 

Women  have  been  granted  the  right  to 
vote.  Political  parties  have  been  freed  from 
state  domination.  Labor  has  been  granted 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike.  Tenant 
farmers  have  been  granted  the  right  to  buy 
the  land  they  till.  Police  surveillance  of  the 
individual  from  birth  until  death  has  been 
abolished.  State  support  of  any  religion  bas 
been  prohibited. 

Freedom  of  speech,  of  thought,  of  assem- 
bly, of  religion,  of  the  press,  and  of  commu- 
nication has  been  decreed  by  law.  Discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex.  color,  race,  or  creed 
has  been  banned  by  law.  Hereditary  titles 
and  emoluments  have  been  abolished. 

The  fact  is  that  vlrtiially  aU  the  prof,re8s 
made  by  the  English-speaking  people  in  the 
establishment  of  the  rights  of  the  mdividual 
from  the  time  the  English  forced  King  John 
to  accept  Magna  Carta  until  the  American 
Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Act  has  been 
enacted  into  law  In  Japan  in  the  short  space 
of  16  months. 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  that,  since 
the  oocupaUon,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  a  record  for  instituting  refOTms  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  compaiable 
period  of  history. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  refarms 
are  understood  or  accepted  by  the  Japiinese 
people.  The  feudal  system  has  been  abol- 
ished by  law,  but  the  habits  of  feudalism 
cannot  be  uprooted  overnight.  A  Japiinese 
woman  may  be  told  that  she  has  been  eman- 
cipated, but  she  will  not  eat  until  her  hus- 
band has  been  sen-ed  and  she  will  still  walk 
four  or  five  paces  respectfully  behind  him. 
The  constitution  may  say  that  child  la'xir  is 
prohibited,  but  parents  will  continue  to  sell 
their  children  Into  Industrial  bondage. 

Our  party  of  visiting  newspapermen  In- 
spected a  silk  factory  near  Kobe  which  now 
employees  several  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
They  live  in  a  compound  on  the  factory 
•grounds  and  work  about  10  hours  a  day. 

The  compcmy  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  It  maintains  a  school  for  its  employees 
and  that  It  gives  them  religious  instruction 
to  attain  "perfection  of  their  characters" 
each  morning  and  evening  and  even  on  the 
foiur  holidays  a  mouth  they  are  allowed  to 
have. 

Obviously  it  will  take  considerable  fduca- 
tiou  and  instruction,  if  not  prosecution,  be- 
fore the  system  of  child  labor  and  mdus- 
trial  slavery  Is  abolished  in  Japan. 

saufTO  passsuitx  pebsists 
Likewise,  the  withdrawal  of  state  support 
of  Shtntolsm  does  not  mean  that  the  Shinto 
religion  bas  been  abolished.  The  Japanese 
language  newspapers  contain  frequent  ap- 
peals from  the  Shinto  priests  for  financial 
aid  from  the  public. 

An  Individual  may  be  reluctant  to  con- 
tribute, but  If  the  sentiment  In  his  neigh- 
borhood association  ■  Is  strongly  In  favor  of 
It,  he  does  not  dare  to  refuse,  because  If  he 
did  refuse  to  contribute  his  neighbors  would 
"talk  about  him"  and  he  would  "lose  facie." 
This  may  be  coercion  of  a  kind,  but  It  is  In 
accordance  with  the  freedom  of  religion. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles,  the 
legal  framework  for  the  reform  program  Is 


a  fact.  The  task  now  Is  to  educate  the 
Japanese  to  an  appreciation  ot  their  new 
rights  and  responslbUlUea  In  a  itemocraUc 
form  of  government. 


1  Since  this  was  written  neighborhood 
associations  have  been  ordered  abolished,  but 
apparently  they  still  continue  to  Itinctlon 
for  the  distribution  of  rationed  food. 
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or 
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Wednesday.  May  28.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  G.  Norris  from 
the  Washington  Post: 
Navy   WoaaiES  About  OmcEa  Resignations 
(By   John  G.  Norris) 
A  recent  heavy  surge  of  resignations  among 
the  "cream"  of  young  officers  of  the  fleet 
has    aroused    deep    concern     among    Navy 
leaders. 

Vice  Adm.  W.  M.  fechteler.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  for  Personnel,  disclosed 
that  resignations  of  Regular  Navy  officers 
have  been  running  200  a  month. 

While  a  crop  of  resignations  has  followed 
every  past  war,  this  time  the  loe«>es  have 
cut  far  deeper  than  expected,  Fechteler  told 
the  Post. 

bbst  ones  leaving 
They    have    totaled    1.921    In    the    past    8 
months. 

"Fm  afraid  we  are  heading  for  a  Nav7  of 
seoond -raters,"  he  stated.  "If  It  were  the 
duds  that  are  quitting,  we  wouldnt  care.  But 
ship  capUm  after  ship  captain  has  come 
In  to  complain  that  hU  best  young  officers 
are  getting  out. 

"It  Is  not  a  question  of  the  next  decade 
or  so.  We've  got  plenty  of  good  people  tn 
the  middle  ranks  now.  But  if  war  comes  in 
15  to  20  years,  we're  going  to  find  ourselvea 
with  a  lower  standard  of  officers  than  wa 
have  today." 

About  half  of  those  quitting  are  line  offi- 
cers, Fechteler  said,  with  the  remainder 
largely  doctors  and  dentists.  Ix3*i  ol  tha 
latter  is  catising  a  serious  shortage.  ThU 
situation  already  has  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  and  legislation  Is  pend- 
ing to  help  correct  It. 

Two- thirds  of  the  line  officers  resigning, 
Fechteler  said,  are  young  Naval  Academy 
graduates  with  less  than  5  years'  service— 
war-tested  youngsters  of  ability. 

**I  had  an  analysis  made  of  the  reaionB 
given  for  their  reiignstlona,"  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel official  said.  "Few  of  them  kicked 
about  their  present  pay.  They  believed  their 
future  prospects  were  better  on  the  outside." 
He  attributed  the  Utter  to  two  factors: 

1.  The  congrea&ional  drive  to  cut  down  the 
"top  brass, "  causing  young  officers  to  feel 
there  would  be  too  few  openings  at  the  top. 

2.  The  comparatively  low  pay  of  such  top 
Jobs  compared  with  Industry.  A  rear  ad- 
mirals pay  has  been  increased  only  11  per- 
cent In  40  years,  Fechteler  said,  during  which 
time  civilian  pay  and  the  scale  In  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Navy  has  been  boosted  many 
times. 

POLL  SHOWS  nXNO 

Chiefs  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  expressed  the 
same  concern  over  the  Increasing  number 
of  resignations.  A  poU  recently  taken  by  mall 
among  members  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1942  showed  that  58  percent  plan  to  re- 
sign. 
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dACY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  reriarks  in  the  Record,  I 
the   fol'owing   address   that   I 
evening  In  New  York  City  upon 
ociasion  o*.  my  reelection  as  presl- 
the  National  Republican  Club: 
ant*  members  of  the  National  Re- 
Club.  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
evening  to  the  members  who  re- 
ne  to  oAce  as  president  of  the  Na- 
lepubllcan    Club,    for    their    recent 
ration  of  loyalty  to  the  club,  and 
of   extreme   activity   In    \t»   best 
Interests.     In    spite   of    minor 
within  the  recent  past.  I  am  sure 
en)oy  functional   harmony  in  this, 
slxtjf-elghth  year,  and  can  look  forward 
f^LtiUul   period   of   continued   activity 
nt.       Our     ever-growing 
roUa    iMspeak    widening    Inlu- 
111.    I    am    confident,    further 
the  full  performance  of  our  tradl- 
ole  on   the   Republican   scene.     Our 
DUst  equal  our  Interest.     Never  be- 
hare   men   in   public   life   had   greater 
perception  and  vision,  and  not  with- 
lecoUectlon  has  there  been  In  public 
the  United  States  a  man  who  has 
the  qualities  of  statesmanablp. 
executive    efficiency.     In    so 
a  dstrss  as  our  own  Governor  Dewey. 
Toda:    a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  more  or 
opi  nly  •ngaged  in  ideological-economic 
Communist  and  non-Com- 


noUtical   Ideolugies 

tnal  aaalyais  ara  marely  instruments 

theories  growing  out  of  group 

of  rights,  and  since  man  fights  to 
or  hold,  we  have  offensive  and  de- 
irars.  While  the  winner  Is  not  always 
orce  the  refinements  of  his  particular 

upon  the  TaiM|1tlilMd.  the  thumb- 
>f  economic  praaMVO  are  sure  to  be 

In  earlier  days  it  was  ilaw  and 

Indenmlties.  and  the  scrapplBg  o( 
Today  it  to  the  altering  of  national 
es  and  their  allacatlcn  to  aones  of 


pMiMlo-dc 


we  are  participating  in  a  haptaaaard 
mapping  and  stabilizing  aueh  woes, 
lending   money   to   non-CommunUt 
natlonsl-and.  by  the  way.  If  we  referred  to 
countri^a  that  are  not  democracies,  or  are  at 
emocrscies.  as  non-Communtot 
we  would  t>e  doing  a  semantic  senr- 
probably  f  «"'«»f  a  point.     We  are 
keej)  tha  oM  aatlonallstic  Italance 
and  at  tha  sama  time  maka  trans- 
new  scale.    Undar  the  dureaa  of  war. 
emergency  Icgialatlon  with  re- 
despatch,  but  I  aaa  a  grave  threat  to 
policy  if  wa  continue  to  consider 
atngly  as  unrelated  Incldenu. 
J  ayas  are  turned  to  America. 
and  thfr  needa  and  greeds  snd  hungers  of 


anaited 


tart  ign 


many  countries,  fsictions.  and  races  take 
meaning  for  us.    If  we  raise  their  Uvlnjc  le% 
will    we   lower    otir    own?      How    wi:. 
changing  standards  affect  the  free-en ••■rpr 
system  If  we.  as  do-gooders,  drag  oursall 
into  Government-ringed  morasses  aivl 
slpate  our  substance  Improrldently 
practical  largeaae?    How  long  will  Amerlc 
taxpayers  be  willing  to  contribute  their 
lars  to  the  Treasury   in   Washington .   to 
doled  out  to  the  l>enlghted  In  the    •rorei 
mission  field"  of  economics? 

In   the  spirit  of  frankness   which 
characterize    this   gathering   and    this 
slon.  I  feel   impelled   to  state  that   I   vot 
for  the  Greco- Turkish  relief  bill  with  mal 
misgivings,   nor   were   these   misgivings 
creased  by  the  editorial  comment  of  the 
Tork  Times,  characterizing  the  paymenta 
be  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
bill  as  "token   paymenU."     The  Tlmea 
wisely  and  convincingly  that  large   thot; 
the  amount  may  be  In  soma  aspects,  st 
a  provision  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove 
wisdom  of  a  policy.  l>ecause  the  mUltary 
for  Greece  thus  supplied  will  not  be 
etK>ugh  to  give  defense  against  a  major 
nor  U  the  economic  aid  poasible  under 
bill  sufficient  to  restore  prosperity  even 
one  small  country 

Tha   editor   of    the   Herald-Tribune 
ments  dramatically  that  the  so-called 
man  Doctrine"  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
House  of  Representatives  "comprises  only 
raw  materials  of  a  policy." 

We  miist  all  hope  earnestly,  to  quote  fr 
the  editorial  last  referred  to.  that  the 
tlonal  administration  will  "empIo>  ti 
funds  and  the  legitimate  Influence  thnt 
with  them  In  such  a  manner  as  to  achi 
as  efficiently  and  completely  as  possible, 
goals  embodied  In  the  bill." 

Perhaps    the    prorlston    for    Turkey 
Greece  should  not  be  thought  of  In  tar 
of  charity  or  philanthropy,  but  only  as 
tarding  the  spread  of  Communism   In 
ern  Europe,  whlcb  would,  of  course,  be  hl| 
detrimental   to   the   Intereau   of   den.  >cr| 
governmenu  everywhere. 

However  thto  may  be,  we  recently  had 
New  York  City  a  magniflcient  application] 
the  doctrine  that  charity  begins  at  he 
this  In  the  revelations  concerning  the  o| 
tlons  of  the  department  of  welfare   In 
City  of  New  York,  the  effect  of  which 
fear,  be  widespread  and  demoralizing, 
ing  to  impair  public  morale  and  to  rei 
New  York  City  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
tempt  and  Its  taxpayers  objects  of  comml 
tlon  throughout  the  land.    This  U  an 
fortunate  demonstration   at   this  parti 
time,  coming  simultaneously  with  the 
tlonal  press  stories  of  ultra-sensational 
acter.  casting  suspicion  upon  the  condoctj 
the   New  York  City   Department   of 
and  Aviation. 

I  do  not  hsaltate  to  say  that  the  cumt 
tlve  effect  of  these  Incidents  places  tha 
ernment  of   the  city  of  New   Yurk  sqx 
on  the  defensive  at  thto  time,  both  in 
spect  at  things  that  have  happened  andj 
Involring  dereliction  in  not  having  di 
ered    dellnquenctea    sooner    thsn    dlsclc 
has  come 

Waste  such  as  I  have  Indicated  br'.n| 
to  the  problem  of  wastefulness  in  a  brr 
sense.     Should  wa  not  ask  ottraelv. 
much  longer  may  wa  be  profligate  wan 
great  natural  reaourcaar    Inventoried 
for  the  Inherent  qtialltles  of  graat        '\i 
hood,  we  would  rank  first;   InTcntc:  '-a 
tangltxle   assets  and   national   resourcca 
would  be  second  to  none.     Of  these 
wa  are  prldefully  aware  but  it  would  t>a 
for  ua  to  pauaa  now  and  think  what 
wUl  b*  transfarabia  to  the  next  generat 

Tha  fact  to  ovir  atorehousa  of  wealth 
derground  to  rapidly  being  depleted, 
great  llesabl  Range  to  running  low  on  II 
ore,   copper    reserves   ara   petering 


le    mines    yield    only 

^n    scienttots    say    we 

for  30  years.     TT.eae 

Ire    Nation    cause    for 

lurvey  should  t>e  made 

indlng  our  resources. 

ie  sinews  of  a  modern 

rd  to  find  ourselvfs  a 

rtlcularly  since  Russia 

»ntlal,  to  hard  at  work 

assaying  mineral  )X)&- 

of  what  Its  airborne 

rces  above  the  ground, 
consideration   of   our 
Agronomists    tell    us 
lid   double  production 
tlon  about  our  ability 
fever,  while  we  think 
^at  bread-basket  of  the 
925  to  1942  our  Imports 
jrt  produced  here  ex- 
and  thto  during  the 
piglets  and  plowing 
lis  not  only  as  an  ex- 
ibalance  but  as  a  pre- 
the  New  Dealers  far  a 
jntinulng  as  a  hang- 
ilstratlon.     Last  week 
;inla  pouto  crop  wera 
iratlng  with  keroaene. 
ring   the   first  3   weeks 
nported    some   600,000 
)m  Canada  and  Cana- 
^llng  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
^osene-soaked  potatoes. 
ia.     Early  last  summer 
»s  started  to  mount  In 
great  potato-growing 
third  largest  potato- 
the   country,   I  made 
^t    -his  proof  oX  "half- 
>oard  county  tU.t  Suf- 
talore  available,  surely 
rn   a   way  of  finding 
bring  alongside  these 
ind  ferry  them  to  tha 
elsewhere.     If  star\-a- 
In  the  Admlntotratlon 
^ve  ua  t>elleve.  our  big 
idling  In  reserve  for 
rgo  these  potatoaa  and 
lute  like  manna  from 
la  life.    Doubtless  there 
]  these  suggestions  fan- 
but  I  submit   that 
them  than  allowing 
raste  when  the  hungr>' 

we  must  also  consider 
by  which  our  agricul- 
civilization  to  main- 
be  appropriate  to  talk 

\y  here  that  one  of  the 
tssman  learns  to  that 
taxea  cut,  everyone 
public  3nance  in  aid 
feet  them  personally. 
»rmined  as  we   are  to 

^ly  deserve  the  fullest 
should  realize  careful 
Rtic  a  growth  as  the 
Ik  vine  the  Democrats 
[|>enditures  to  t>ecome. 
fact  we  are  committed 
itse  to  careful  steward- 
ir  deliberate  and  con- 

»r  it.  shou'.d  surely  win 
grtidglng  oommenda- 

^ve  become  accustomed 

>rrylng  atwut  our  "dras- 

lltures  I  would  say  that 

llggardly  saving  at  the 

jes.<»,  they  might  reflect 

ich  a  thing  as  national 

>ng  as   we  Republlcaiu 

%o  intention  whatsoever 

Ihave  taken  the  position 

Ved  when  reminded  by  a 

ler  to  tax  involves  tha 
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power  to  destroy"  and  he  answered  p-lmly, 
"Not  while  this  court  sits." 

Pressure  groups  are  a  mounting  threat  and 
a  menace  and  I  l>elleve  I  was  one  of  the  first 
publicly  to  decry  them.  These  factions  repre- 
sent "special  Interest"  whether  they  be  in 
labor.  Ideas,  agriculture,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
things,  and  Immediately  they  organize  they 
set  out  In  avid  pursuit  of  selfish  advantage. 
We  may  find  ourselves  organizing  to  the  point 
of  complete  disorganization.  Often  claiming 
benevolent  Intent,  they  attempt  to  under- 
mine and  Influence  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
My  personal  belief  Is  they  consider  them- 
selves a  fourth  branch. 

There  was  a  time  when  special  Interests 
acted  as  principals  and  engaRed  lobbyists  to 
circulate  subverslvely  and  wheedle  from  ad- 
dleheaded  or  venal  legislators  what  their 
principals  wanted.  Today  the  principals 
themselves  are  in  the  forefront — demanding, 
demanding.  It  looks  as  though  the  whole 
country  were  becoming  pressure-minded  and 
along  with  the  deathless  lobbyists,  hundreds 
of  groups,  concerned  not  at  all  with  the  over- 
all welfare  but  overmuch  with  their  own. 
are  out  to  force  privilege  legislation  by  ca- 
jolery, by  Intimidation  and  by  the  very 
Iteration  and  reiteration  of  their  conflicting 
requests.  Men  in  public  positions  Justlflably 
trusted  not  to  give  special  consldenitlon  to 
Individuals,  are  confidently  expected  to  cater 
to  these  pressurers  whose  disregard  of  the 
broader  civic  objectives  to  offset  only  by  the 
copiousness  of  their  literature  and  the  rich 
nomenclature  of  their  titles  and  letterheads. 
The  sooner  every  member  of  our  three 
branches  of  government  leartu  to  ignore 
thto  would-be  fourth  branch,  the  sooner  will 
these  pressure  groups  learn  the  ballot  hox  is 
their  constitutional  and  rightful  medium. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  will  be 
as  tired  of  this  pressuring  as  they  were  of 
paralyzing  strikes.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  passed  the  Hartley  bill  which  has 
been  called  a  BUI  of  Rights,  a  name  that  held 
interest  for  me  since  on  Memorial  Day  of  last 
yaar  I  called  publicly  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Labor  and  Management.  I  voted  lor  the 
Hartley  bill  as  a  measure  Intended  to  serve  as 
a  corrective  to  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act  and 
a  deterrent  to  union  outrages  too  long  toler- 
ated. I  do  not  consider  It  "open  sesame"  to 
management  nor  Is  It  a  door  slammed  in  the 
face  of  Ubor.  To  my  way  of  Uilnking  It  to 
remedial  legislation  only  and  no  panacea  to 
ctu-e  all  ills. 

Pride  In  craftsmanship  was  the  motivating 
factor  m  the  organization  of  gtiUds  and 
unions.  Men  liked  the  phrase  "dignity  of 
lalxir"  but  many  pres-eut-day  unions  mini- 
mize these  things  while  concentrating  on  the 
pay-check.  Those  of  us  who  remember  we 
were  without  coal  last  Winter  and  wiUiout 
telephones  this  Spring,  might  uke  lime  to 
think  a  bit  about  the  fact  the  CIO  and  AFL 
have  succeeded  in  unionizing  more  than  10,- 
000  workers  in  the  atom  bomb  town  of  Oak 
Ridge.  How  significant  to  it  that  the  voice 
of  Ubor  itself  has  not  been  heard  crying  out 
against  injustices  In  the  unions  themselves? 
Has  labor  sUently  sanctioned  racketeering 
outrages  as  a  means  to  the  procurement  of 
an  end?  lu  reaction  to  and  performance 
under  the  labor  bUl  thto  Oougreas  wUl  paaa 
will  tell  the  story. 

Tlie  final  determinant  In  labor  reUtions 
where  the  human  factor  Is  so  great  an  Influ- 
ence, must  be  the  clarification  of  personal 
and  property  rights.  Before  we  can  hope  for 
IndustHal  harmony  we  must  be  agreed  on 
what  to  Justlflable  and  what  is  allowable  in 
the  tobor-management  relations  field.  As  I 
said  last  year  no  strict  diagonal  divides  labor 
and  capital  and  actually  the  entire  public  to 
a  composite  of  the  two.  Management  has 
mllltona  annually  for  technical  research  but 
little  for  sttKly  of  the  employer-employee 
angle  Restotance  to  negotiating  Instead  of 
barcalning  to  the  greatest  of  managements 
sins.     Labor  has  Its  sin  loo  and  cardinal  is 


the  deliberate  slow-down  In  productivity  per 
man-hour.  No  step-up  In  technocracy  can 
counter-balance  the  nation's  loes  In  citizen  , 
Integrity  when  a  man's  values  drop  so  low 
that  he  will  not  give  "a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay." 

The  question  which  I  am  most  frequently 
asked,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  my  distin- 
guished associates  In  the  House  and  the 
other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  Is 
what  will  President  Truman  do  with  the 
labor  bill  soon  to  be  presented  for  hto  slg- 
naliue. 

I  am  not  going  to  prophesy  tonight,  mind- 
ful of  the  adage  that  "A  prophet  to  not  with- 
out honor  save  In  hto  own  country,"  nor 
have  I  the  gift  of  prophecy  vouchsafed  to  my 
learned  and  brilliant  friend  Drew  Pearson, 
nor  the  assurance  which  leads  me  to  hazard 
predictions  as  freely  as  does  he. 

So  what  I  am  going  to  say  Is  not  a  predic- 
tion at  all,  but  It  to  only  the  summarization 
of  what  seiems  to  me  the  most  plaiMlble  and 
rational  things  I  have  heard  In  Wiishlngton. 
It  to  this:  Assuming  that  a  bill  resembling 
fairly  closely  the  present  f aft  bill  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  what  seems  to  be 
the  best  guess  I  have  heard  Is  that  the 
President  will  sign  It.  In  spite  of  the  vigorous 
and  violent  opposition  of  the  so-called  lead- 
ers of  labor  who  characterize  the  proposed 
bill  as  "slave  labor"  legislation,  intended  to 
destroy  the  liUjor  unions.  By  signing  the 
bill,  the  President  wUl  solidify  the  support 
of  many  thousands,  whom  a  veto  would 
estrange.  By  so  doing,  the  President  will  also 
eliminate,  for  the  time  being,  from  con- 
troversy between  the  major  political  parties, 
the  principal  domestic  Issue  (the  principal 
international  issues  having  also  been  elim- 
inated by  bi-partisan  cooperation).  In  thto 
connection  the  President  will  probably  feel 
that,  so  far  as  labor  to  concerned,  he  can. 
between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tional campaign  next  year,  woo  and  win 
the  favor  of  organized  labor,  who  will  In  any 
event  accept  him  In  preference  to  the  can- 
didate of  the  Republican  Party. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  a  President  In  the 
White  House,  anticipating  or  In  the  course 
of  the  campaign  next  year,  can  play  many 
"trump  cards"  to  take  last  minute  "tricks ' 
to  win  poptUar  favor  and  support;  and  thto 
to  especially  true  at  a  time  when  Interna- 
tional conditions  are  strained  and  unsettled, 
with  a  widespread  and  aroused  public  senti- 
ment m  this  country,  willing  to  oppose  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  the  encroach- 
ments of  Communism  and  of  the  Soviet 
ideology. 

This  leads  me  to  the  final  note  of  my 
address  to  you  thto  evening,  which  to  a 
warning  against  the  danger  of  over-confi- 
dence In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party, 
as  affecting  the  natloiua  campaign  In  1948. 
In  fact  it  Is  my  desire  to  conclude  my 
brief  and  Informal  remarks  this  evening  by 
sounding  a  note  of  warning  to  the  Republican 
Party  throughout  the  nation,  lest  there  shall 
be  over-confidence  now  or  hereafter,  con- 
cerning the  restilt  of  the  1948  Presidential 
election.  It  to  apparent  that  President 
Truman's  political  aides  and  that  the  chair- 
men and  memtjers  of  Democratic  political 
ccmmittees  everj-where  are  already  setting 
the  stage  for  what  they  hope  will  be  a  suc- 
cessful Presidential  campaign  next  year. 
President  Truman  and  hto  advisers  are  not 
letting  any  grass  grow  under  their  feet  In 
this  respect. 

The  President  himself  has  been  playing 
shrewder  politics  than  it  was  originally 
thought  he  was  capable  of;  and  while  I  have 
no  doubt  that  If  the  national  election  were 
to  be  held  thto  year,  the  RepubUcan  candi- 
date would  receive  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  electoral  votes,  that  to  qtjite  beside  the 
point.  And  let  me  admonish  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  not  be  over-confident, 
even  thotigh  fomaer  Vice  President  Henry 
Wallace  heads  a  third  party  next  year,  as  I 
personallv    believe    to    be    highly    probable 


I  have  heard  It  said  in  Washington  that  a 
Wallace  third  party  would  render  certain 
the  defeat  of  the  national  Democratic  ticket, 
but  let  us  not  rely  upon  thto  assertion.  To 
defeat  the  Democratic  national  nomhiees. 
Truman  and  Marshall,  as  I  declared  a  year 
a*;o  the  ticket  would  be.  will  require  the 
strongest  candidates  we  Republicans  can 
name.  At  the  head  of  our  ticket  many  are 
now  asserting  that  there  should  be  selected 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York.  Bven  con- 
ceding the  probability  of  the  Wallace  third 
ticket,  we  must  all  work  hard,  and  it  to  not 
too  soon  to  begin  to  work  now.  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  solid  and  successful  na- 
tional campaign  In  the  fateful  year  of  1948. 
It  was  Shakespeare  who  warned  against  over- 
confidence  m  the  striking  lines  found  In  the 
drama  Henry  the  VlII.  which  you  may  ail 
remember,  and  with  which  I  will  end  my  re- 
marks thto  evening: 

•'We  may  outrun,  by  violent  swiliness.  that 
which  we  nm  at.  and  lose  by  overrunning." 

I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2S.  1947 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
PrrrsBUBCH,  Pa.,  May  23.  1947. 
Hon.  HntMAN  P.  Eeeshabtxs. 
House  of  Bepresentatnes, 

Washington,  D.C 
Deax  Congbsbsman  EBEKHABTaa:  I  under- 
stand that  the  Hotise  will  shortly  consider  the 
Mimdt  bUl  to  authorize  the  BWte  Depart- 
ment to  continue  lu  short-wave  broadcasts 
and  I  have  been  advised  that  the  heads  of 
all  the  short-wave  broadcasting  companies. 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walter  Lemmon  of 
Station  WRUL,  have  urged  the  viul  need  of 
coutintiing  the  SUte  Department  program 
and  have  pointed  out  the  Impoasibillty  of 
carrying  on  an  adequate  program  by  Indi- 
vidual or  corporate  contributions. 

Having  been.  I  believe,  the  largest  Indi- 
vidual contributor  to  Station  WRUL  during 
1940  and  1941,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  com- 
pletely disagree  with  the  position  which  I 
have  l>eeu  advised  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lem- 
mon that  an  adequate  program  could  be 
financed  by  private  contributloi>s.  The  fol- 
lowing memorandum  Ixxmx  direct  peraooal 
experience  illustrates,  I  believe,  the  im- 
portant effect  of  even  very  limited  and  rather 
amateurtoh  short-wave  broadcasu  and  at  the 
same  time  demonstrates  the  impoesibUity  of 
!^eclu-ing  by  popular  sutMcription  even  a  mi- 
nute fraction  of  the  money  uecesaary  to  cooa- 
bat  the  30  Soviet  short-wave  stations. 

When  we  organized  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  In  May 
1940.  some  of  ua  dlsmased  the  desirability 
of  a  short-wave  broadcast  to  Italy  m  tbe 
hope  of  developing  sufficient  sentiment 
against  an  Italian  attack  on  France.  In  the 
early  part  of  1940.  I  brieve  the  only  abort- 
wave  broadca.st  to  Europe  was  one  in  Nor- 
wegian from  WRUL.  which  also  had  short- 
wave broadcasu  to  Latin  America,  aa  did  a 
number  of  other  sUtlons. 

I  understand  that  thto  Norwegian  broad- 
cast was  18  minutes,  5  days  a  week,  and  was 
Itotened  to  by  many  memt>ers  of  the  Nor- 
wegian merchant  marine,  some  of  wtwm  aant 
In  small  contributions  from  tl  v*.  Wbau 
the  Nazto  invaded  Norway,  they  orderad  the 
quislings  to   broadcast   to   Norweflan   sh.pa 
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•t  one*  to  Norwegian  ports,  btit 
••tlon  tuned  in  on  th*  old  WRUL 
to  whicb  they  bad  coofldcncc.  tb«y 
«cr«  cotfrtnccd  of  what  had  bappaoad  In 
It  u  reported  that  thouaands  of 
shipping  were  saved  for 
of  thla. 
IMO.  I  aakcd  Mr.  Lemmon  IX  he 
.  on  a  short-wave  program  to  luly 
and  he  idvlsed  that  the  station  could  not 
undertake  this  Itself  but  that  If  I  would 
contnbut?  $300  per  month,  he  would  pro- 
vide IS  E  tlnutea  broadcasting  time  5  days  a 
uranged  for  an  ItalUn  newspapcr- 
Tork  to  prepare  the  scripts 
wMell  wire  mailed  to  Boston,  where  Pro- 
Salvimlni  and  others  of  the  ItalUn 
t  of  Harvard  delivered  the  broad- 
WRUL. 

>MaM,  I  dlacontinued 
tha  Itell4B  broadGMti  latf  arranged  for  a 
French  d  nvspaperman  In  New  Tork  to  mail 
scrlpu  t  >  Boston  where  members  of  the 
French  1  >epartment  of  Harvard  broadcast 
them  to  I  tanoe.  as  a  means  of  helping  morale 
and  reals  Ance.  Letters  snd  dirdct  personal 
reparts  f  tMn  people  who  heard  the  broad- 
Franoa  or  North  Africa  demon- 
strated their  Influence  In  those  dark  days. 
When  M  laaollni  began  to  experience  some 
reverses  In  the  fall  of  1940.  I  arranged  for  a 
ptl4n  of  the  Italian  broadcaaU  In  ad- 
the  French. 
In  lat4  l»40.  the  »>ra»ch  script  writer 
brought  io  me  Mr.  StanUtkv  Petrovlch.  who 
had  broai  least  to  Tugoalavla  from  Paris  and 
London.  Ad  who  asked  U  I  would  provide 
an  oppoi  tunlty  for  him  to  broadcast  over 
4r.  Petrovich  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  encouraging  resist- 
igoalsT  coUaborutiun  If  Hitler  made 
drive  In  the  spring  of  IMI.  I  In- 
quired of  friends  who  had  been  In  TtJgo- 
slavia  as  to  huw  many  short-wave  sets  were 
there  an  I  learned  that  while  the  number 
was  llmliKl.  there  was  one  In  almost  every 
cafe  and  that  It  waa  a  great  country  for 
grapevine  I  accordingly  arranged  for  three 
IS-minut  i  brcadeaats  per  week.  Mr.  Petro- 
vich ma!  :lng  recordings  at  the  Asch  Re- 
cording !  itudtos  St  New  Tark.  which  were 
mailed  to  B<»ton  and  played  over  WRUL. 

When  the  revolt  against  the  collabora- 
tionist Yugoslav  Government  took  place  in 
the  iprlnj  of  1941  I  arranged  with  Mr  Lem- 
mon for  Mr.  Petrovi-h  to  go  to  Boston  at 
ottee  anc  broadcast  three  times  a  day.  At 
thlB  tlm4 .  the  only  other  ahort-wave  broad- 
golng  into  Tug.«lavla  to  combat  the 
brokdcasts  were  soma  from  the  British 
witch  the  Germans  were  Jamming. 
I  understand  that,  when  communications 
were  cut  la  Yugoslavia.  In  many  cases  the 
only  meins  by  which  people  In  one  section 
could  letrn  of  what  was  going  on  In  other 
sections  nw  from  Mr.  Petrovlch 's  broiulcasts. 
Tba  Aj  aartoaa  Minister  in  Belgrade  later 
made  pa  Mia  statamenta  about  the  import- 
ant InHu  mce  of  these  bffoadeaau  on  the  re- 
volt and  Mr.  Petrovlch  baa  described  this 
in  detsU  In  hU  book  Free  Yugoslavia  Call- 
ing. Wt  lie  Ytigoslavla  was  overrun  In  a 
comparat  ively  short  time.  Yugoslav  resist- 
dalkyad  Hitler's  Ttma table  nbout  six 
an  I  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  Moa- 
at  t  le  beginning  of  winter  instead  of 
October  :  . 

Shortl)  before  January  1.  1941.  Hans  Jacob, 
a  furmei  German  Army  oOlcer.  who  had 
broadcast  against  Hitler  as  the  Voice  of 
Strasboui  |.  came  to  see  me.  I  also  made 
arrangem  »nts  for  him  to  broadcast  record- 
toga  beln  {  made  in  New  York  and  mailed  to 
WRUL. 

Many  ifiorc  broadcasts  were  needed  but  my 
burden  had  become  qtilte  heavy 
.  Lemmon  seemed  to  be  having  great 
ity  to  fund  raising.  I  accordingly  In* 
KMne  friends  In  giving  a  luncheon 
at  a  club  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  at  which 
Mr  Lem  non  and  I  spoke.  Although  80  to 
40  business  leaders  were  present,  having  a 


net  personal  morth  of  probably  In  excess 
•100.000  000.  I  believe  that  only  about 
in  contributions  was  securr  1. 

It  is  tragic  that,  while  the  Naxls  wera 
ported  to  be  spendmg  gaoo.OOO  000  for 
propaganda  In  1941.  such  comparatively 
significant  amounu  were  available  for  st 
wave  broadcasting  from  this  country. 
1941.  when  the  Nazis  were  blanketing 
Near  Bast  with  broadcasu  In  the  var 
Arab  dlalecu.  I  asked  Mr.  Lemmon  if 
could  not  arrange  for  a  broadcast  In  Aral 
but  he  advised  that  he  knew  of  no  suital 
person.  I  appealed  to  a  diplomatic  trl« 
mho  located  a  Syrian  rug  aalaaman  who 
been  educated  In  Beirut  and  wbo  offered, 
his  moving  expenaea  were  paid  to  Boat 
that  he  would  broadcast  without  charge 
support  himself  by  rug  selling.  W.-  tl 
NazU  Jamming  BBC.  It  was  tragic  th.i 
should  have  been  the  only  voice  opposing 
Nazi  Middle  Bast  propaganda  In  1941 

We  are  fundaBiantaUy  engaged  in  a  w< 
of  ideas  and   It   will   be  fatal   If   we    thr 
away  our  weapons  |ust  because  a  lew  er 
have  been  made  In  a  large  program.    Unl4 
we  get  the  truth  to  the  Russian  peop>   h< 
can  we  expect  them  to  oppose  any  .>    .  r« 
alve   plans   which   their   heirarchy   ma) 
velop?     Today  apparently  the  only  way 
can  get  over  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  by  the 
Department    Voice    of    America    ahort- 
prcgram  and  other  educational  actlvr 

We  must  also  bring  the  truth  to  thr     xta^ 
peoples  In  the  world  whose  minds  are 
poisoned   by   Soviet   propaganda.      It    Is 
ported  that  the  Soviet  has  over  1.400  brai 
headquarters  In  France  alone      The  Brltl 
In  spile  of  their  terrible  financial  probli 
are  reported  to  be  spending  about  f<     -• 
much  as  our  Voice  of  America  progr  >       h| 
Chile  approximately  40  percent  as  mr  .n 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  great  •.  alf 
of  the  Voice  of  America  program  throughc 
the  world.  As  one  Illustration,  when 
Soviet  olllclala  arrested  the  leader  of 
Small  Landowners'  Party  In  Hungarv  and 
United  States  protested,  the  Soviet  prevent 
the  Hungarian  papers  from  publishing 
protest.  The  Voice  of  America  broac 
however,  carried  the  news  of  our  protest  ov< 
the  Iron  Curtain  Into  Hungary,  and  wtthlj 
a  few  days  the  American  Embassy  In 
pest  received  over  10.000  requesU  for  '<rc 
matlon  on  our  protest.  The  attacks  iv  Ui 
Ehrenburg  and  other  Communists  on 
Voice  of  America  program  Is  another  lllustf 
tlon  of  lu  effect  and  importance. 

If  Ideas  sell  themselves  spontaneoir'r. 
some  have  declared,  then  the  billions  '  dc 
lars  being  spent  by  American  buslr 
advertlsixtg  Is  being  wasted.  But  w<-  <nc 
that  the  truth  must  come  to  men  bef  >•  t| 
truth  can  make  them  free. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  business  ent« 
prise  which  refused  to  spend  one-ten"    nf 
percent  of  lu  budget  for  public  re:        n 
which  Is  approximately  the  ratio  of  the 
of  the  State  Department  Voice  of  Ams 
program  to  the  total  Federal  budget 
•31.000.000  per  jrear  Is  equal  to  our  cost 
only  a  few  hours  of  the  Second  World 
yet  In  the  last  analysis  It  may  be  the 
Important  means  of  preventing  a  third  wc 
war. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

FttonicK  C   Mel 
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or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
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a  scarcity  as  we  have  been  asked  to  believe. 
In  fact,  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  this  year  Is 
expected  to  be  nearly  a  million  tons  greater 
than  last  year. 

The  American  housewives  would  be  willing 
to  adjust  themselves  to  a  scarcity  In  supply. 
The  substance  of  their  complaint  Is  that 
the  stigar-ratlonlng  program  has  been  used 
to  change  the  buying  habits  of  the  Nation 
to  the  profit  of  the  Industrial  users  erf  sugar. 
They  maintain  that  they  have  been  short- 
changed on  sugar  so  as  to  be  compelled  to 
buy  manufactured  products  at  high  prices 
Instead  of  ualng  their  home  canning  and 
baking  facilities. 

They  feel  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
termined forcing  of  home  canners  Into  the 
market  for  manufactured  products,  the  prices 
would  have  fallen  long  ago 

Our  Government  can  do  curlotis  things  at 
times.  And  so  can  our  bxislnessmen.  They 
are  all  for  a  competitive  market,  they  are 
for  competition  and  Individual  Initiative — 
or  pretend  to  be — except  when  the  competi- 
tion and  the  Individual  initiative  are  real. 


Prah  and  Vegetable  Market  News 
Divitioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtJTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1947 

Mr.    BRYSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    since 
1915   the  Fruit   and  Vegetable   Market 
News  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  conducted 
a  gervice  for  the  benefit  of  growers  and 
various   trade    groups   concerned   with 
the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
At  the  present  time  this  agency  operates 
year-round  offices  in  22  of  the  larger 
terminal  markeU.    In  addition,  through- 
out the  course  of  a  yeai'  approximately 
40  aeasonal   field   offices  are   operated 
during  the  active  har\'e.sting  and  mar- 
keting seasons  in  major  producing  areas. 
Through  an  interchange  of  information 
over  the  market  news  leased  wire  sys- 
tem  these    offices   have   kept   growers, 
shippers,  and  other  factors  informed  as 
to    supplies,    market    conditions,    and 
prices  in  important  producing  areas  and 
In  major  terminal  market".    This  has 
made  possible  more  effective  distribution 
of  the  available  supplies,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  returns.    This  system  of  daily 
reporting,  with  dissemination  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  has  also  made  it  possible 
for  growers  and  shippers  to  mainUin 
a  close  check  on  returns  being  received. 
An  example  of  the  seasonal  field  offices 
is  the  one  which  has  been  operated  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  In  my  own  district, 
for  the  past  two  summers  during  the 
peach  season.    Last  year  South  CaroUna 
topped  all  States  in  the  shipment  of  fresh 
peaches,  and  Spartanburg  County  topped 
all  counties  In  the  Nation. 

When  South  Carolina  became  a  major 
peach-producing  State  producers  and 
shippers  realized  they  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  not  having  complete  market 
information  available  during  the  ship- 
ping season,  so  in  response  to  urgent  re- 
quests from  growers  and  shippers  In  that 
area  the  Spartanburg  office  was  opened 
in  the  summer  of  1945.    Last  season  the 


active  mailing  list  of  the  Spartanburg  of- 
fice carried  over  900  who  received  dally 
mailed  reports.    Most  were  South  Caro- 
lina   growers    and    shippers,    although 
many  reports  were  sent  to  distributors  in 
terminal  markets  or  producers  In  other 
nearby  areas.    The  Spartanburg  Herald 
and  Spartanburg  Journal  and  radio  sta- 
tions WSPA  and  WORD  gave  daily  pub- 
licity to  market  reports  furnished  by  the 
Spartanburg  office.    Through  these  vari- 
ous means  of  market  news  dissemination 
all  interested  parties  were  kept  currently 
advised   as   to   market   conditions    and 
prices  in  the  South  Carolina  peach  crop. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  received  numer- 
ous  favorable   comments  on   the  worit 
done  by  this  office  at  Spartanburg  and  I, 
ms^elf.  have  received  letters  from  the 
peach  growers  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  fine  market  news  service 
furnished  them  by  that  office. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
Spartanburg  office  is  slightly  over  $1,000 
per  season.  The  SUte  of  South  Caro- 
lina, through  the  Clemson  College  exten- 
sion service,  cooperates  to  the  extent  of 
about  $300.  The  Spartanburg  office  op- 
erates normally  during  a  period  of  about 
6  weeks.  That  office  is  of  a  type  similar 
to  about  80  percent  of  the  seasonal  offices 
and  more  than  half  of  the  terminal  mar- 
ket offices,  in  that  it  is  operated  with  one 
technical  marketing  specialist  and  one 
clerk.  Because  of  the  small  personnel 
Involved  in  the  operation  of  such  offices 
it  is  virtuaUy  impossible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  operation  since  the  work  cannot 
be  handled  by  one  Individual.  In  view 
of  this,  any  extensive  reduction  in  funds 
could  be  absorbed  only  by  the  closing  of 
certain  offices,  since  the  cost  of  operation 
has  always  been  at  a  minimum  level. 

The  important  role  played  by  the  Spar- 
tanburg office  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
following  statistics:  ToUl  rail  shiiMnents 
of  peaches  from  South  Carolina  during 
the  1946  season  were  9,396  carlots,  as 
compared  with  6,791  cars  from  Georgia 
and  a  United  SUtes  toUl  of  31,805  cars. 
In  addition  to  rail  movement,  there  was 
a  fairly  heavy  truck  movement  from  all 
the    major    peach-shipping    areas.    As 
compared  with  the  10-year  average,  the 
production  of  most  States  during  the 
1946  season  was  little  changed.    The  one 
exception,  however,  was  South  Carolina, 
as  this  State's  estimated  production  in 
1946  was  nearly  three  times  as  large  as 
the   10-year  average.    No  other  State 
even  doubled  the  production  of  the  10- 
year   average    period    1935-44.     IXiring 
the  1946  season  South  Carolina  peaches 
were  shipped  to  33  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  and  Cuba. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
South  Carolina  has  another  large  peach 
crop  in  prospect  for  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son. The  April  10  crop  report  shows  the 
condition  of  the  South  Carolina  peach 
crop  on  April  1  at  85  percent  of  normal, 
which  is  three  points  higher  than  last 
year. 

In  view  of  the  indispensable  service  of 
the  Market  News  Division  to  tlie  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  and  the  consumers 
throughout  the  Nation,  It  is  hoped  that 
this  agency  may  be  continued  at  its  pres- 
ent level  of  operation. 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MIMNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
when  we  are  considering  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
it  seems  appropriate  that  we  consider 
some  basic  factors  underlying  our  agri- 
cultural economy  which  are  disturbing 
because  they  can  lead  to  serious  trouble 
if  ignored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  arUcle  by  Chester 
D.  Tripp,  published  in  January  1947 : 

People  are  fairly  complacent  about  the 
agriculttu-al  price  sltuatlOT.  The  well-being 
of  the  people  Is  high,  consumption  la  high, 
crops  are  bountiful,  the  world  needs  our  food, 
and  will  for  some  time.  In  addition  to  thla. 
a  beneficent  Government  has  guaranteed 
parity  prices  on  30  of  our  important  crops. 
So  why  worry?  Between  an  aasured  big  de- 
mand, an  assured  adequate  price,  and  an  aa- 
sured large  consumption  It  would  seem  aa 
though  lime  might  be  put  In  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  trying  to  look  for  trouble.  It 
is  generally  a  thankless  job  to  be  a  dike  iH- 
spector  when  the  water  is  low.  The  Inhabi- 
tants are  usually  complacent  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  dike  imder  such  circumstaneea. 
Experience  teUs  \u  that  a  timely  nur\tj  ct 
some  of  the  aallent  polnu  In  the  dike  that 
might  develop  points  of  weakness  are  often 
warranted. 

A  discuBsion  of  the  agricultural  siiuatlon. 
with  this  in  mind,  might  be  interesting.     We 
have  data  covering   a   very   long   period   of 
agrlcultxiral   prices  and.  strange   as   It  may 
seem,  these  data  disclose  devasUtlng  malad- 
justments In  the  agricultural  price  structure 
In  the  years  following  great  wars.     History 
accounts  for  these  upsets  In  different  ways. 
In  the  great  upeet  after  the  Napoleonic  War, 
the    llterattire    Indicates    that    agrlculttiral 
prices  went  to  pieces  because  the  expansion 
of    world    shipping    opened    up    great    new 
sources  of  supply.    After  the  Civil  War  we 
experienced  another  upeet,  which  the  eocn- 
mentators  of  the  day  felt  was  due  to  the 
opening  of  the  West,  which   brotight  In  a 
superabundance  of  8uw>lles.     The  record  In- 
dicates that  after  a  short  waiting  period  agrl- 
ctiltural  prices  were  nearly  cut  In  two  after 
World  War  I.    It  seems  more  logical  to  sim- 
ply say  that  aU  great  wars  interfere  with  pro- 
duction and  distribution  than  to  try  to  give 
some    definite    reason    for    the    occurrence. 
War.  as  such,  brings  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  the  verge  of  starvation.     As  a  result, 
prices  and  production  are  Increaeed  wherever 
possible.     As  the  world  returns  to  normalcy 
and  production  and  distribution  Improve,  the 
weight  of  ccMnpetltlon  weighs  heavUy  on  the 
artificial  price  structure  created  by  the  war. 
In   each   important  war  of  which   we  huw 
record  the  price  of  agricultural  products  In- 
creased enormously  during  the  war  and  ttum 
f eU  precipitately  a  short  time  after  the  war. 

We  have  lately  finished  another  war,  dtttteg 
which  prices  advanced  enormously,  thus  com- 
pleting the  first  lap  of  the  cycle;  In  fact,  ceU- 
Ings,  quotas,  incentives  In  one  form  or  an- 
other  were  trted.  but  to  no  avail,  in*  prto 
structure  of  agricultural  products  la  hicher 
today  than  It  has  ever  been  In  the  tuumory  eg 
man. 

Under  such  coodlttona.  It  does  not  ■•eBi 
aa  thoiigh  one  was  going  far  afield  to  look 
for  trouble,  or.  to  put  It  another  w«y.  t» 
look  fOT  repetition  of  the  stazKlard  pattli. 
One  outstanding  thing  la  the  w«U-' 
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fMt  thai  consumption  of  aRrlcultiiral  prod- 
la  <  na  of  the  moat  Inflexible  factors  In 
^  our  oconotny.     Well-being   can   be    In- 
■utartantlally    without    any    great 
1  quantity  of  eonramptlon.    Abun- 
Increases  the  demand  for  quality 
the  demand  for  calorlea  Is  rela- 
iiflexlble.     A   ditch   digger   may   ac- 
miUlon   dollars   but    he   doea    not 
ila  food  oonaumpttoD  tn  proportion 
We  art  obviously  dealing  with 
in    consumption,   and.    for    this 
t  Is  intereatlnc  to  note  what  drastic 
ea  are  necessary  to  cut  production, 
of  agricultural   Items   Is  sur« 
stable.    There  U  the  time  lag  of  a 
involved  m  moat  production.    Many 
s  tch  as  frulU,  ara  planned  years  In 
They  have  to  be  marketed  ragard* 
Nloa  at  the  time  of  their  mattirlty. 
in  mind.  It  la  interesting  to  aaa 
AraaUo  drop  tn  prices  took  place  In 
wiMt  a  relatively  small  rflTect  this 
rQ*Mtlon. 

Um  tfectlna  tn  prtcea  that  started 
tn  IMH  went  on  tor  several  yaan  bofore 
average  production  was  cut  aa  mueh  M  10 
percent  We  further  nou  that  at  the  pree> 
ent  tin  e.  the  volume  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction u  utmost  at  lu  high  point  and  the 
^^f  la  at  a  new  hlKh. 
er  capita  dome«tic  consumption  la 
the  high  ttfure  for  all  time,  and 
eiports  for  the  year  are  very 
either  of  thsat  factors  should  de. 
slightly,  on  the  record  we  face 
facta  thAt  might  lead  to  disturbing 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
demand  will  stay  at  this  high 
i^lesa  we  ara  p>ap»f»<  to  give  fuod 
!»or  economic  reaaona.  wa  are  getting 
c{iutlous  In  our  giving  and  time  ts 
ngalnst  ua,  as  around  the  world 
Is  slowly  being  re-established, 
aa  the  domestic  altuatlon  Is  con- 
cur population  Is  consuming  about 
t  more  food  per  capita  than  it 
before,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  In- 
hat  amount  greatly. 
Tb  b4  sure  we  have  another  bulwark  back 
of  the  ^ice  structure,  and  that  Is  the  parity 
nts  with  the  Government.  Prices 
on  an  average  of  134  percent  of 
ind.  In  theory,  prlcea  could  drop  to 
of  the  parity  figure  without  un- 
the  purchasing  power  of  the 
areas.  Many  of  our  requlre- 
I  re  priced  well  above  parity  but  some 
beKinntng  to  recede  so  that  graat 
of  m-iterlal  might  be  tendered 
nment  under  the  guaranty. 
IliMCratlon.  the  enormous  corn  crop 
on  a  parity  point  and  any  further 
the  com  price  might  load  the  Oov- 
wtth  an  enormous  amount  of 
litcauae.  under  the  law.  the  Govern- 
I  UBCli  ready  to  pay  parity  to  the 
lor  hia  product.  Corn,  on  the  other 
■  largely  eunaumed  in  producing 
tie  snd  hofi.  Both  cattle  and  hog 
ire  well  abevo  parity.  U.  however, 
be  a  drop  In  th«M  prloaa  below 
the  principal  market  for  com  would 
h  the  0<'vernment.  We  w«>uld  then 
be  faced  with  utoraite  pn>blema. 
ts  for  further  donntlons.  or 
Wlea  that  might  weigh  heavily 
tho  budget. 

•grteulttiral  parity  only 
twenty  coounodltiea  out  of  some 
that  are   litogwlwrt  on   the  com* 
t  St.     Among     thaae     unrecognlaod 
titiea.  are    a    number    of    important 
aro  eery  important  In  certain  ng- 
ricultuhit  areas  and  to  large  groupa  of  the 
popula  Ion.    Take,  for  example,   the  eltrua 
slluntion.    Cltrua  fruits  have  no  parity. 
ir  culture  la  of  paramount  Intareat 
da.  Texaa.  and  CalifortUa.    It  hM  •&- 
yeora  of  excelleitt  prices  which  have 
uuen.AkVp   cultivation   and    sub- 
new  pUiui.>i;B.     Nuw,  aa  the  tv~  >  i 


ire 


am  ngement 


ilth 


of  good  crops  and  the  ticking  up  of  demi 
we   face   a   surpltis   of    supply.    The    r 
dropped  from  (40  a  ton  to  atwut  $10  a 
This  new  price  is  unrewarding  to  the  gr" 
Grapefruit  Juice,  based  on  this  price.  Is  lit 
ally  as  cheap  as  spring  water.     It  la  q\ 
a  question  whether  this  drop  in  price 
increase  consumption  as  much  as  10  per 
This  break  In  price  la  slowly  filtering  throi 
to  retail  channels.    Juice  canners  find  tl 
their  Inventory  has  seriously  backed  up 
their  ahelvea.     A  number  of  planta  are  clc 
because  they  do  not  dare  face  the  comn'.er 
rlaks  involved  In  further  manufacturn      ni 
as  a  result,  a  demoralization  la  taking  l.  id  I 
theae  frult-ralaing  territorlea  which  is 
ning  to  show  itself  in  the  spending  habtta 
theaa  communities. 

Another  example  of  ovwaupply  that 
already  come  to  tho  MrfMO,  la  the  pot 
alttiatlOB.    I  have  peraonally  aeen   tena 
thouMuMta  of  buahela  of  graded  and  sac 
puutoea  going  to  waate  m  the  fields  beoai 
there  la  no  place  to  store  them  nor  n  ir 
to  put  them  on.    Tet,  there  certainly 
many  people  in  the  big  rlttea  who  arc  eatt 
low-grade  potatoes  at  prices  fully  \tp  to 
parity  figure.    Obvlounly.  the  Oovernmont] 
in   an   embarrasalng   position      If    potat 
are  offered  at  great  dlaeounta  to  c<>n!(uc 
the  market  of  the  whole  industry  wmild 
come  dcmoraliied.    Literally,  we  are  fac 
an  economic  waste  that  Is  reminiscent  of 
days  In  Bruetl  when  coffee  was  used  for  flrt 
boilera.     Although  weakne«.<«  has  bn^Krn 
only  in  a  few  spou,  we  cannot  lose  nikI 
the  fact  that  the  altuatlon  haa  bean  b«ilst« 
by  great  exporta  and  that   donaatlc 
sumption  is  at  the  highest  figure  It  has 
been     Theae  factors  are  alarming  In  thi 
selves.     When   taken   Into  consldera'.  )n  i 
the  long-time  record,  however,  the  patt 
without  exception  shows  agricultural 
demoralization  after  every  great  war      oni 
warranted  in  stopping  and  thinking   bef^ 
the  trouble  even  starts. 

I  am  not  predicting  a  demorallcatl 
agricultural   prlcea.     I   am   supplying 
facts  and  figures  which  to  my  mind  are  ' 
oughly  disturbing.     Our  price  structt 
out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
many  items.     The  rest  of  the  world's 
ductlon  la  beginning  to  Increase  again, 
I  think  we  should  be  mentally  prepared 
something  of  an  upaet  in  our  exporta. 
laws  governing  parity  prlcee  may  help  fo 
minute   but  if   these   parity   prices   are 
high  to  limit  production,  they  only  de^ 
further  complications  such  as  added  dc 
tlona.   or  congested   storage,   or   act\ial 
structlon  of  food.     Parts  of  the  world 
gone  through  a  period  of  6  years  wit 
having  enough  to  eat.    We  are  not  going 
a  period  where  there  la  too  much  to  eat, 
we  may  be  facing  a  period  where  ^hf>r 
more  than  we  can  eat  and  more  ti.,kn 
other  fellow  can  pay  for. 

Agriculture  la  not  an  industry  unto  it 
Its    well-being    has   profound    psyc: 
•flacta,  la  that  the  pr«>blems  this  i     ii 
faeaa  la  regard  to  prices  may  eaaiiv   be] 
Seeted    In    the    aflntra    of    other    eoonc 
groupa. 
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Father  Edward  T. 
delivered   by!  Rev. 
Sherlock.    dl( 
^hools.  Boston. 

Patrick's  Ch 
(5..  on  Saturday 

Id  teach,  he  shkll  be 
{kingdom    of    Heaven." 

lonslgnorl.     Re>  erend 
lers  and  Slaters  rela- 
Ither  Dunne,  the  emo- 
our  hearts  this  i  norn- 
>ly  the  most  asiertlve 
It  one  so  loved  ind  so 
larthly  pathatc  walk 
world.    And  ao  w«  do 
ipathy  to  one  ai  lother 
Un  of  this  bereav  unent 
I  tor  our  all  too  liuman 
It  her  Dunne's  mother, 
ind  sutera  we  piomlae 
\\:\y  llRhten  the  t|urden 
lcv)usole  them  by]  their 
Icompteted  prirw^t  y  life, 
whom   he   llvi  1   and 
ir  sorrow  tor  tte  lQ« 
We.  the  compinlons 
rho  pretMtred  with  him 
vineyard,  tell  to  each 
leso  that  one  whi^m  we 
left  us     Tothealatara 
hesitate  to  put  In  wortto 
great  loas.     Th<>y  had 
[is  Interest  and  devoted 
the  faithful  of  Saint 
other    muUltud'f    who 
'at  other  times  and  In 
tnd  our  condolence   at 
^ly  friend, 
of  sympathy  ar  d  sor- 
lost  m  our  mines  they 
3rtant  truths  of  which 
VUB.    The  Church,  still 
of  deserted  f 'lends, 
death  Is  really  the  vcs- 
it.  after  all,  Ca  ;hollcs 
for  their  last  <;ay  on 
the  cares  and  heart- 
I  disappointments  of  life 
would  drive  heme  to 
lat  death  Is  a  giteway 
who  have  served  God 
trnlty  of  endless,  or  In- 
le  truth  Is  that    Father 
^nse  as  his  love  for  us 
•turn  from  the    oys  of 
ither  tell  us  that  time 
I  Instant  and  that    If  we 
commandment  I    and 
we  will  Join  htm  in  his 
rn  good  time.    Lajghtor 
being  strangely  mixed 
ours  but  for  Catholics, 
Idness  as  this,  tlie  fact 
ly  trsnscends  our  tor- 
rich  In  the  reall  y  of  a 
rard  as  he  enteis  Into 
^n  aINIovtng  Patrer  haa 

on  the  point  o:  com* 
(th  year  as  a  pr  est  In 

iton.  Actually  lie  and 
ive  dinner  togetlier  to- 
)bsprve  the  anni  -ersary 

review  a  little  the  19 
and  to  plsn  ahead 

the  future.     But  such 
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to  Saint  Patrick's  to  spend  the  last  eight 
yeara  of  his  life  working  again  with  Ifon- 
slgnor  D«ly,  but  now  for  the  people  of 
South  Lawrence. 

If  he  had  a  characteristic  which  stood  out 
above  all  others,  it  was  his  intense  devotion 
to   children.    In   his   earUer   priesthood   in 
Wellealey  there  was  no  parish  school  but 
there  two  imporUnt  groupa  of  young  people 
found  In  him  a  aaaloua  frtend  and  prudent 
guide.    It  WM  there  that  he  developed  with 
great  succees  his   work   with  Catholic  Boy 
Scouta.     I    remember    well    the    eagemees 
with  which  he  outlined  plans  for  his  charges 
and  the  satisfaction  he  reflected  with  each 
Kuooeedlng  achievement.    This  activity  de- 
veloped. In  more  recent    yewra.  Into  hia  ex- 
tanalve  work  for  Scouting  in  this  area.    Bis 
ln%atet  and  ability  were  widely  recognised 
and.  w  yoa  know,  he  served  aa  commissioner 
for  the  Catholic  Boy  Scouts  of  Bssex  County. 
Be   was  concerned   too.   in    those   earlier 
years,  with  the  problems  of  Catholic  students 
in  non -Catholic  colleges  and  carried  on.  with 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  Miergy  a  very 
iuociesariil  program  among  the  Catholic  stu- 
dents at  Wellealey  CuUege.    Prom  time  to 
time  in  laUr  years  the  sTldenca  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  work  appeared  In  the  letters 
he  received  from  far  places  of  the  world, 
from  tormer  studentfi  to  whom  hU  guidance 
was  still  proving  a  compass  m  perplexity  or 
an  attchor  In  some  stormy  reach  of  life. 

When  he  came  here  to  South  Lawrence  the 
opportunity  for  which  ho  seemed  moat  fitted 
prasented  ItsaU.  Here  wss  an  excellent  par- 
iah school.  With  the  encouragement  of  his 
pastor  and  friend,  he  entered  into  school 
work  with  high  purpose  and  unbounded 
energy.  Despite  the  axaoUons  of  busy  pariah 
life  he  SvUdiousiy  prepared  himself  for  school 
work  He  becsme  interested  in  every  edu- 
caUon.-»l  problem  that  appeared  and  left  no 
Btoue  unturned  to  help  boys  and  girls  in 
their  quest  for  happiness.  The  Sisters  came 
to  know  him  as  a  generous,  sound  and 
realistic  friend  who  worked  tirelessly  with 
them  in  every  way  that  would  assure  suc- 
cesb  for  the  educational  program.  Their 
loss  In  him  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 

Through  all  hU  acUvlty  there  appeared 
a  oOBStantly  reiterated  philosophy  that  re- 
duced Itself  to  the  Irreiutable  question. 
"What  doth  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the 
whole  woild  and  suffer  the  loas  of  his  own 
soul."  Teaching  with  him  wue  to  make 
chUdren  happy  and  in  hU  scheme  of  things 
eveu  temporal  happiness  aiid  success  must 
be  ho  attained  that  It  wUl  lead  bU  chUdren 
Ineviubly  to  heaven. 

I  remember  well  a   week  we  passed  to- 
gether In  Maine  lu  which  much  of  otir  time 
was  apent  In  studying  some  smaller  forms 
of  marine  life  In  the  great  tide  pooU  at  the 
rocky  edge  of  Uie  sea.     One  day  while  we 
were  wondei  ing  at  the  beautiful  complexltlea 
and  obvious  purpose  of  some  tiny  orK»uii*ms, 
he  said,  almoet  wistfully,  "If  we  could  only 
hold  classss  hers  on  this  maguiftoent  coast, 
how  much  more  effectively  we  cow»<*  •«P}*'^, 
to  children  U^e  power  and  wonder  of  Ood. 
That  night  he  left  lor  South  Uwrenoe  bring- 
ing back  with  him  great  water  Jars  of  sea 
life  that  his  teachers,  and  later  the  children, 
might    examine    theee    marvelous   creatures 
and  undersund  more  clearly  some  uuths  of 
science  and  envwion  more  fully  the  power 
of  God  who  created  such  wonders  of  the  eaa^ 
But  he  saw  the  growth  of  children  In  mind 
and  aoul  as  a  problem  much  broader  than 
the  sohool  and  so  It  was  that  he  took  particu- 
lar delight  lu  his  work  with  the  Holy  PamUy 
Sodality.    "Children, "  he  would  say.  "efe  so 
largely  the  prodv»cu  of  their  homes."    Hs 
could  say  thu  with  a  natural  logic  for  hs 
himself  illustrated  In  hU  life  Uie  wondrous 
influence  of  his  own  pareota.  parenU  whose 
teMshing  and  example  gave  two  prlesU  to  Ood 
and  a  daugliter  to  HU  service.    Through  the 
mothers  and  future  mothers  of  Lawrence  he 
still  worked  valiantly  fur  the  welfare  of  chil- 


dren. The  broader  aspects  of  community  life 
also  claimed  his  attention.  Non  •Catholic 
and  Catholic  alike  knew  him  as  one  con- 
cerned about  community  affairs.  He  worked 
willingly  with  any  group  that  aimed  at  com- 
munity improvement.  The  ultimate  reason 
again  was  that  his  children  would  one  day 
be  adults  in  this  community  and  his  con- 
tinuing love  for  children  was  a  compelling 
force  that  made  him  work  for  an  even  better 
society  in  which  they  might  live. 

Patber  Dunne  had  no  personal  ambitions, 
no  thirst  for  fame,  no  quest  for  honors.  In 
fact.  In  regard  to  hUnaelf ,  he  was  slngulaiiy 
reUcent.  All  he  desired  was  the  opportunity 
to  work,  to  iMTlng  God  to  others  lu  the  mass 
and  the  sacramenu,  to  tea^i.  to  taach  others 
to  use  God's  graces,  to  teach  hia  boya  and 
girls  to  be  happy  here  and  happy  for  etamity. 
He  didn't  seek,  not  even  expect  thanks  for 
hU  work  but  like  the  exUed  paUlarch  of 
Patmos  sought  "no  greater  grace  tluua  this, 
to  see  all  his  children  walk  In  the  way  of 
truth."— S  John  1:4. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  toda.v  cannot 
view  this  occasion  as  one  of  unalloyed  sor- 
row. Ours  Is  not  a  ceremony  of  far««well  but 
rather  one  of  brief  separation  from  one  whon» 
we  shall  later  Join  In  unending  hea>enly  Joy 
The  aacrlfire  with  which  »-e  mark  hU  going 
Is  not  an  offering  ending  in  death  but  rather 
a  sacrifice  that  renews  life,  a  life  of  the  souls 
of  men.  a  Itfe  that  will  never  end.  ThU 
moment  Is.  In  reality,  a  time  of  congratula- 
tion that  one  who  served  Ood  well,  beyond 
the  usual  measure  of  men,  now  facee  our 
Lord  to  hear  the  ancient  commondstlon : 
"Well  done    •     •     •    enter  Into  the  Joy  of 

the  Lord."  ^    ^       , 

Pather  Dunne  has  been  a  doer  of  the  word 
of  Ood  and  a  teacher  of  His  truth.  It  la  of 
such  that  the  Lord  said:  '•He  that  shall  do 
and  teach  shall  be  called  great  In  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven."— Matthew  6:  19. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OP  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28,  1947 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  from  the  June  2  ls- 
!tue  of  Newsweek  magaglne.  TliLs  is  In- 
deed A  remarkable  and  a  noteworthy 
article.  It  in  a  comprehensive,  cai-efuliy 
detailed  analysis  ol  CommunL't  acUvl- 
tlea  and  influences  In  the  United  BUtes. 
It  names  names,  cites  cases,  and  idenU- 
f\es  the  media  relied  upon  by  Re<:l  PascisU 
to  spread  the  atheistic  doctrini!  of  com- 
munism. It  should  be  read  and 
thoughtfully  studied  by  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 
What  OoMMtJKMta  Aas  Vr  To:  rwraiotm  awa 

iHULTaATIOIt— HfWiT  WmilH  TUB  GATM 

In  a  fWeral  court  In  the  Nation  s  Capital 
last  week,  a  small  wisp  of  a  man  ciamsd  Carl 
Aldo  ||er!T*"'  stood  with  denchsd  hands  end 
blanohlns  face  listening  to  ths  reading  of  the 
▼erdiet  on  each  of  11  charges  aguinst  him. 
The  ehaigas  Intoned  by  the  Jury  foreman, 
all  involving  oonoealmsnt  of  Communist, 
afflllatlous  whUe  in  Oovermnsnt  employ,  ware 
not  new  to  the  Italian-born  llarbiinl:  In  the 
course  of  his  11 -day  trial  he  had  litard  them 


many    times.     But    now    the    dread    word 

"guilty"  uttered  after  each  and  every  ana  Of 
them  sent  him  white. 

Small  wonder  that  llarbanl  a  conviction 
brought  )oy  to  the  Department  of  JusUoc; 
although  every  high  official  In  Washington 
has  long  known  that  Communist  penetration 
mto  the  Government  has  attained  aerlous 
proportions,  this  trial  was  the  first  of  lu 
kind.  To  Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clarfc. 
the  door  was  wide  open  to  press  the  admin- 
istration's tatJOOOfiOO  program  to  ellmlnau 
Communists  from  the  Federal  pay  roU. 

How  fart  What  not  a  lew  Am«ri:ana 
aaked  waa.  If  Marbanl.  a  Communist  Party 
member  under  the  name  of  "Tony  Whalaa." 
could  insinuate  himself  Into  a  wartime  Job 
in  the  highly  secret  OOoe  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices (he  picked  targets  for  the  DoolitUe  raid 
on  Tokyo)  and  ocHild  later  en)oy  a  S7.l16-a- 
year  State  Department  puaiuou.  how  far  had 
OommunUU  been  able  to  penetrate  other 
phaaea  of  American  Uta  whwre  mrveUlanoe  of 
key  fltinea  could  not  begin  to  match  the 
Government's  screening  ol  iu  employeeat 

Tn  close  studenu  of  the  Oooununlai  eon- 
splracy,  1U»  David  DubUwky.  preaident  ol 
the  Internatlwial  Ladies  Garment  Wurkara 
Union.  "No  organlaatlou  m  Aoaarteaa  Ufa 
haa  bean  immune  from  Oommuntst  peneSia* 
tion.  •  •  •  Labor  unlona  have  baan  their 
special  target  •  •  •  |but|  obadlant  to 
oeutrallaed  dircoUon.  Oommunlata  have  bored 
within  church  bodlea.  aducaUonai  UtsUtu- 
lions,  women's  olubs.  sdentlflo  groupa.  and. 
balleva  it  or  not.  businessmen's  assorla- 
tlons." 

If  most  Americana,  natively  aoneonapira- 
Uonal  in  the  first  place,  foiud  tk  dlflcult  to 
believe  that  a  smaU  biuid  of  aaalou.  num- 
bering not  more  than  70,000  party  membara 
and  a  half  mlUion  or  so  fellow  travelers,  oonld 
wield  the  power  of  a  potential  "fifth  oolunm." 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Nevertbalaaa, 
the  evidence.  If  examined  with  reasonable 
patience,  ootild  not  be  denied. 

1.  rwoNTS  awn  aacKms 
When  the  antl -Communist  movement  of 
the  twenties  was  at  lU  lenlth.  the  party  went 
underground.  Today  lU  tactic  U  different. 
Party  members,  blatant  during  the  war,  ara 
making  themselves  Inconspicuous,  but  are 
laboring  more  furiously  than  ever  through 
fellow  travelers  and  innocent  liberals  who 
have  never  grasped  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist Party's  policies  and  strategy  are 
guided  solely  by  Soviet  Interests. 

Consequently,  the  Communists  wort 
through  fronts — Innocent-appearing  outfits 
with  Idealistic-sounding  names,  organiaed 
for  specific  purposes.  Ttiese  groups  often 
succeed  In  attracting  many  non-Communist 
liberals,  and  occasionally  even  stanch  con- 
servatives. 

Often,  the  Oommunlets  move  into  slready 
established  liberal  organlaatlons  and  seine 
<ontrol  They  did  thU  with  the  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York.  The  Communist- 
controlled  ALP  has  been  quite  successful.  It 
has  elected  one  member  to  Oongrass.  R«pre- 
aantaUve  Vrro  llAacAifTomo,  and  two  New 
York  City  OouneUmen.  Michael  Quill  and 
lugene  Connolly,  who  work  hand-in -glove 
with  two  councilman  elected  on  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party  ticket.  Benjamin  Davis.  Jr..  and 
Robert  Oaeohtone.  ^   ^ 

Chanie  here  for  lloacow:  Ttie  eaae  of  the 
PiogTsealve  Olttasna  of  America  U  character- 
isUo  of  the  way  Oommunlsts  can  inlUtrate 
liberal  organisations  and  make  them  soap 
boxes  for  Communist  propaganda. 

The  Independent  Voters  Committee,  later 
renamed  the  Independent  Cltlnens  Commit- 
tse  of  the  ArU.  Sciences,  and  Profeaslons.  and 
the  National  Qtlaens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, now  merged  in  ths  PCA.  stsrted  out 
In  1844  for  one  purpose— to  reelect  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevslt.  Although  ths  OommuxUift 
Party  later  opeiUy  boasted  that  It  had  done 
much  to  build  up  <he  Independent  CttlMM 
Committee,  both  the  ICC  ai»d  the  NCPAC  at 
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arat  w«r4  r«Utlv«ly  •tralfhtfor««rd  Ntw  DmU 
outat* 
Aftar  kbm  •IwUon.  howvrtr,  they  •tM-t«d 
■or*  and  mora  trom  coocvrn  with 
rtf  orm  to  propaganda  (or  llM  •ovttt 
Tba  changa-ovar  «aa  eooaplata  by 
mbar.  whan  tha  marfcr  into  tha 
placa. 

U  cochalrman.  but  tha  raal 

Domer,  aaaeutlra  vloa  chair* 

;«  Oam«r  deniaa  that  tha  to  pro* 

but  the  baa  traveled  for  yean  In 

circles.    Among  the  PCA  vtca 

are     Paul     Robeeon.     Van     Wyck 

UllUn   Hallaan.    and   Clark   Fore- 

of  whoaa  iMiaa  been  identified  (or 

h  Communltt  fronts. 

PCA  beroea  are  Henry  A.  Wallace 

Cutuoc  PsPTSa.  of  Florida,  and 

principal  PCA  acttvltlea  consist  of  Issuing 

against  the  Truman  doctrine  abd 

>ro-Sovlet  rallies  In  Madison  Sqiiara 

with  all  tha  carefully  planned  the- 

hlch    once    characterized    the    Nazi 

Nuremberg. 
Communist -front  organisations  cur- 
ingaglng   In   political   activities    In* 

Nptlonal  Committee  to  Win  tha  Peace 

orgaalaad  in  April  1946.  with  the 

of  two  Oasialina.  Parm  and  Otn* 

TaTL4«  of  Idaho;  W  ■apraaaotatlves.  and 

NCFAC.      It  set  up  shop  In  New   York. 

c(  ntrol  of  the  remnants  of  the  Amer- 

Pe4ce  Mobilization,   which  had   broken 

Hitler  attacked   Russia.      The  na- 

dlk-ector  la  Abbott  Simon,  former  mem- 

tfie  Toung  Communist  League,  who 

I  found  the  An\erlcan  Peace  Mobil  1- 

Cochalrmen  are  Marine  Col.  Bvana 

Carlson  and  Paul  Robeson.        Robert 

ho  laeantly  waa  pratwd  by  Pravda.  to 

pf'saUlant.     Tha  orgaahHitlon  devotee 

attacking  American  foreign  policy. 

grown  leas  active  tinea  the  Progres- 

Cltl  lens  of  America  waa  (armad. 

1  tights  Congreaa:  Thto  was  an  oOctal 
if  the  International  Labor  Defanaa. 
n  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
tative  Vrro  BiA«CANTONio.  of  New 
headed,  and  the  National  Federation 
Conipltutlonal  Liberties,  which  the  Corn- 
organized  after  the  American  Civil 
Uulon  voted  to  ban  them.  The 
currently  engaged  In  defending  Oer- 
er.  the  SoTlat  agent. 
National  Veterana  Committee;  Corn- 
were  drafted  Into  the  Army  Uke 
!lse.  so  there  are  several  thousand 
In  the  party.  Under  the  name  of 
Natlfmal  Veterana  Committee,  many  re- 
nt to  Washington  to  demonstrate 
he  Truman  doctrine. 
Antl-FascUt  Refugee  Committee: 
or^nization  gained  considerable  re- 
spaetabif  ty  during  tha  war.  harvesting  the 
m^ny  good  people  who  oppoaed 
ahd  fascism  and  wanted  to  help  their 
Since  the  war.  bowaver.  It  has  been 
Its  attentions  to  professional  Com- 
among  them.  Elaler. 
NitkMuU  Council  of  American -Soviet 
p:  ever  since  the  Communist  Party 
astaAltohad.  it  has  kept  one  front  or  an- 
operation  to  promote  sympathy  for 
Soviet  Government  Usually  the  prln- 
spcoaor  has  been  Corliss  Lamont.  No 
ev<  r  aaaounted  to  much  until  Russia 
I  a  ally  during  the  war.  Then,  the 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friend- 
tudjlenly  blosaomed  with  conservative, 
names  like  those  of  Senators  Aa- 
CAira  and  Lrvxarrr  Saltonstall  and 
X^ailMd  Hand.  Since  the  war.  the 
away  the  conservatives, 
aa  well  ai  many  New  Dealers  such  as  ez-Sac- 
retary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickea.  by  Its 
constant  attacks  on  the  United  States'  for- 
eign poltry.  and  especially  the  Baruch  plan 
for  Interpatlonal  atomic  control. 


1.   DmLTBATtOM   III   TKB  CIO 

ParadoxlcaUy.  tha  man  who  brought 
Communist  Party  into  the  CIO  and  tha 
who  thaltan  it  there  are  both  bitterly 
OOMmunlat.    Althoufh   John   L    Lewu 
always  kept  tha  door  doaad  to  Commt 
in  his  own  union— :tba  United  Mine  Wc 
of  Amerlcs— nevertheless,  when  he  was 
ing  the  CIO  he  put  CommunUtts  by  the 
on  tha  organlmtion's  pay  roll. 

Lawto  naadad   skilled   organizers,   and 
didn't  care  where  he  found  them.    And 
David  Dublnsky.  the  nlmble-wltted  presU 
of  the  International  Ladles  Garment  Wc 
ers  Union,  warned  him  that  he  was 
tng  trouble,  the  massive  Lewto.  who 
over  Dublnsky.  haughtily  rumbled; 

"Dave,  who  geta  the  bird — the  himtaf , 
the  dog? ' 

Tears  passed.    Lewis's  unyielding  isolal 
ism  and  his  opposition  to  Franklin  D. 
velt  caused  the  mine  leader  and  the  Cl^i 
part  company       Adolf   Hitter's   double- 
of  Joseph  Stalin  ctauigad  the  Comm 
from  Isolationists  and  partisans  of  Lcais 
war  mongers  and  avowed  enemies  of 
former  favorite  labor  leader.    Dublnaky 
Lewis  in  Washington. 

"John."  he  said,  "who  gets  the  bir 
hunter  or  the  dog?" 

Lewis  confessed  thst  Dublnsky  bad 
right,  and  he.  wrong.     Once  the  Commt 
had  been  let  into  the  CIO,  It  waa 
possible  to  get  them  out. 

Under  Philip  Murray,  numerous  attei 
to  oust   the  Cooununlsts   have   been   mi 
Not  all  the  antl-Communlsts  In  the  CIO 
rlKht-wtngers.     Some,    like    Walter    Reut 
the  yuuthful  redhead  who  runs  the  Unit 
Auto  Workers,   are  old-time  Socialists, 
spite  of  the  newspaper  headlines,  they 
failed  to  shake  the  Communist  grip  ap| 
ably.    A  devout  Catholic,  who  takes  gu it 
from   priests  sympathetic   to  labor.   M; 
has  consistently  eucoursi^ed   the  aiitl-< 
munlst  bloc.      But  Just  as  consistently, 
CIO  president  has  inconsistently  kept 
from  taking  drastic  action.  T* 

In    the    helrarchy:     Murray's    right- 
man  Is  still  Lee  Pressman,  ganaral  cour.-pt 
the  CIO.  who  follows  the  a— niiili     ! 
line      The  editor  of  the  ofBcial  CIO  w« 
the  CIO  News,  is  still  Len  De  Cauz.     An 
cation  of  wboaa  orders  De  Caus  follows 
where  his  sympathies  lie  can  ba  gained  (i 
the  way  he  treats  itorles  about  Commi 
In  the  CIO.     In  the  CIO  News,  the  CIO 
lution  of  last  November  decrying  Cc 
nlst  Party  activities  was  headlined:  "CIO 
affirms  Americanism"     In  the  CIO  publl 
tion.  Steel  Labor,  which  It  run  by  M 
the  headline  was;  "CIO  warns  Commu 
Don't  meddle  in  unions." 

The  consequence  Is  that  Communists 
fellow    travelers    now    control    CIO 
totaling    25    percent    of    the    organii 
membership  of  5.800.000. 

Murray's   solicltvde    for   the   Coouni 
springs  from  the  fact  that  every 
tempt  to  oust  them  has  materially  weal 
the  CIO     When  fellow  traveler  Morris 
finally  broke  with  the  Communists  and 
signed  as  president  of  the  United  Furnll 
Workers  of  America,  at  the  same  time  hli 
Ing   the  secret   Communist   Party   ruie. 
union    nearly    disintegrated.     Several    li 
quit  and  Joined  the  AFL 

Similarly,  the  attempts  of  the  Aasoc 
of    Catholic    Trade    Unionists    to   shake 
Communist  control  of  the  United  Electrj 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  and  the 
Mill,   and   Smelter  Workers   have  suc< 
In  weakening  not  the  Communists  but 
unions  themsalvas. 

In  all.  there  are  now  15  CIO  unions 
trolled  by  the  Communists  or  fellow 
elers: 

United    Bactrlcal.    Radio,    and    M.      ii 
Workers    (membership.    600.000)  :    Alb* , 
FItsgerald   to   the   prealdent   and   non-c< 
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te  real  power  to  « leld- 
ineral  sacretary-treas- 
itlea.  organlaatioit  dl« 
krt.  able,  iireless.i  and 
[have   long  recor<a  aa 
ig  the  early  thrtlea 
rlth  the  Trade  Cnlon 
imuntot  party's    aow> 
Ion  movement.     Dur- 
ftct.  Bmspak  was  oatad 
the   American   wmet 
lunltt  Tanks-Arvn't- 
Itlonal    council    mem- 
1933.  the  Comm<mUt 
latles:  "Only  the  (bom- 
party  of  the  woaking 
iterests  of  tha  aptlra 

sUer  Workers  (n^em- 
presldent  U  Ma^irlca 
led  party-liner 
[when  the  latter  I 
imuntots.  Travia  had 
led  from  the  United 
ky*s  own  union.]  for 
on  CommunUt-j^arty 

^er  Workers   (meniber- 

ent  Ben  Gold  to  that 

luntot  Party  metiiber. 

Union     (mnnber^htp. 

lously     following     the 

for  10  years.  President 

»am.tn  himself,  finally 

inlsts.     Curran  claims 

members  in  the  NMU 

that  "107  of  the  150 

*     are  Communists." 

nnd     Metal     Woi^kers 

Grant  W.  Oakes  it  the 

|ve    president    of    thU 

|appreclable  opposition 

jmmunlst  line,      i 

ricultural.    and    Allied 

75.000)  :    The   pfesl- 

3n.  onetime  ecoriom- 

ktv^ers    and    Colun^bla. 

ir  hto  union  has  {ever 

line.  I 

3fesslonal  Worke^  of 

50.000)  ;    Until    re- 

ris    Merrill    was    pon- 

|the    Communist    New 

the  Communtot  JelTer- 

fork.     After   the  OIO's 

»y    statement,    he    re- 

Hwever.  when  the  I^slly 

11  for  thU.  his  UOPWA 

to  emphasize  that  It 

>mmuntet.    WIthirt  the 

>Ksldered  so  pro-dom- 

^kers  in  the  emplr|y  of 

itlon.    though    clearly 

Jurisdiction,  neverthe- 

^elr    own    independent 

Union    (memberahlp 

roperty  of  MIchail  J. 

fork  City  councllcjian 

le  union  to  pred^ml- 

rdomlnantly  of  Ik'ish 

Iself  is  that  para<lox: 

he  also  follows   the 

After  Germany  at- 

trouble  In  hU  un  on 

ibership     could     not 

to   Interventionvim 

Kr  bothers  him. 

llcatlons      Association 

Joseph   Selly   to  the 

lent  of  this  union. 

Irs  of  America  (m^m- 

lUPWA  was  forme<i  in 

State.    County,     uid 

the  Federal  WorUers 

Ident  Is  Abram  Flajier. 

>t  of  the  former:   the 

Eleanor   Nelson,     rbo 


the  latter     Flaxer 


iTcterate  party-llrers 


ind 


CharacterUtlcnlly,  at  lU  orgnnlrlng  conven- 
tlon.  the  union  denounced  all  forma  of  Im* 
pcrlaltom— except  the  Russian. 

United  Furniture  Workers  of  America 
(membership.  50.000) :  Since  Muntter't  res- 
ignation as  president,  the  Communists  have 
made  their  grip  on  the  union  even  tighter. 
Party-liner  Morrto  Plzer  is  the  president  now. 
Inland  Boatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 
(membership  5.000).  National  Marine  Cooks' 
and  Stewards'  Association  (membership 
10.000).  International  Union  of  Fishermen 
and  Allied  Workers  of  America  (memt>ership 
10.000).  and  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehoxisemen's  Union  (membership 
50  000) :  Harry  Bridges  to  president  of  the 
longshoremen's  union  and  dominates  the 
other  three  west  coast  maritime  organiza- 
tions. A  crafty,  smooth  operator.  Bridges  at 
one  time  also  dominated  the  entire  CIO  on 
the  west  coast,  but  Murray  stripped  him  of 
th^t  power. 

The  Communist  Party  has  devoted  partic- 
ular attention  to  waterfront  unions.  Al- 
though it  has  never  been  able  to  gain  com- 
plete domination  ovpr  American  shipping,  it 
nevertheless  has  always  had  grandiose  ideas. 
The  most  recent  was  Brldges's  plan  for  weld- 
ing all  longshoremen's  and  seamen's  unions 
into  one  Committee  for  Maritime  Unity. 
The  plan  foundered  when  Joseph  Curran. 
realizing  that  it  would  push  him  into  the 
background  In  his  own  union,  broke  with 
the  Communists. 

But.  even  without  the  Committee  for  Mari- 
time Unity,  the  Communists  have  managed 
to  gain  control  of  many  of  the  men  who  load 
and  man  the  Nation's  merchant  ships.  In 
the  event  of  war.  Bridges'  longshoremen's 
union  could  tie  up  shipping  on  the  west 
coast,  while  the  National  Maritime  Union 
could  cripple  It  seriously  In  the  Atlantic. 
And  Selly's  American  Communications  As- 
sociation, which  mans  ship  radios,  could  dis- 
rupt American  communications  at  sea.  With 
Communtots  or  fellow  travelers  dominating 
unions  representing  25  percent  of  the  CIO 
membership,  the  havoc  they  could  Inflict  on 
Industry  generally  In  the  opening  weeks  of  a 
war  would  be  difficult  to  calculate. 

S.    INROAD8    nC    THE    ATL 

"We  don't  have  any  Communists  In  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,"  aging  Presi- 
dent William  Green  declared  last  September. 
The  statement  was  only  half  true.  The  Com- 
munists have  not  been  as  successful  in  the 
AFL  as  they  have  in  the  CIO.  Nevertheless, 
they  and  their  fellow  travelers  do  consider- 
ably influence  several  AFL  unions: 

The  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators. 
and  Paperhangers :  This  Is  the  only  AFL 
union  represented  in  the  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  which  the  AFL  Itself  re- 
fused to  Join  becavise  Russia  dominates  it. 
The  majority  of  the  brotherhcxxl  to  non- 
Communist,  but  several  of  the  officials  are  de- 
voted party  liners.  The  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  York  local  Is  Louis  Welnstock.  an 
open  member  of  the  party.  In  the  Midwest, 
the  union  is  headed  by  Courtney  D.  Ward  of 
Cleveland,  who  denies  membership  In  the 
party  but  follows  the  party  line. 

The  Conference  of  Studio  Union:  This  con- 
sists of  Rbmit  10  Hollywood  locals.  One  of 
the  leaders  to  Herbert  F.  SorreU.  who  un- 
questionably Is  pro-Communist. 

l-he  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  In- 
ternational Alliance:  Here,  again,  the  Com- 
munists have  made  Inroads.  The  New  York 
local,  which  has  between  30,000  and  40,000 
members.  Is  controlled  by  them. 

The  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers 
Union;  The  Communists  are  especlaly  strong 
in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  locals. 

For  years,  the  Communists  have  been 
openly  dissattofied  with  the  smaU  progress 
they  have  made  In  the  AFL,  as  compared  with 
their  power  In  the  CIO.  According  to  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  there  recently  has  been  agita- 
tion in  the  party  to  reorganize  to  influence 
the  AFL. 


Huover'a  information:  "A  parly  function- 
ary  said  it  was  imperative  that  S.ooo  psrty 
members  be  Infiltiated  In  the  AFL  without 
publicizing  thto  fact." 

4.  IIINORrrT  RCPORT 

Tl^e  CommuntoU  have  always  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  minority  groups — Jews, 
Negroes,  and  Immigrants — and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Theoretically,  they  should  be  fer- 
tile ground  for  Communist  propaganda. 
Many  of  them  are  extremely  poor;  many,  like 
the  Negroes,  have  long-standing  grievances. 
The  Jews,  realizing  that  antl-Semllism  ex- 
ists m  the  United  States  and  remembering 
always  what  happened  in  Germany,  naturally 
are  insecure.  Moreover,  since  Hitler  was 
anti-Red.  the  Communists  can  argue  that 
anyone  who  denounces  communism  must  be 
sympathetic  to  nazlsm.  The  assertion.  Is 
not  precisely  logical,  nevertheless  Is  occasion- 
ally effective. 

The  immigrants  sometimes  have  senti- 
mental memories  of  their  homelands,  and 
if  those  lands  are  now  In  the  Soviet  orbit, 
the  Communtets  can  attempt  to  convert  the 
memories  into  attachment  for  Russia. 

Foreign  fronts:  The  most  Important  pro- 
Ccmmunlst  group  working  among  minori- 
ties, the  American  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born,  covers  all  minority 
groups  except  the  Jews  and  Negroes.  Among 
its  major  activities  is  protecting  foreign- 
bom  Communists  from  deportation. 

In  addition,  there  are  Individual  front 
groups  for  almost  every  foreign -language 
group:  The  American  Slav  Congress,  which 
supports  Russian  grabs  In  eastern  Europe; 
American  Relief  for  Greek  Democracy,  mean- 
ing the  guerrillas;  and  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Yugoslav  Relief,  meaning  "nio. 
The  most  recent  front  is  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Cultural  Relations  With  Italy, 
meaning  the  Italian  Communtets. 

Among  Negroes,  the  principal  front  is  the 
National  Negro  Congress,  whose  Communtot 
ties  are  so  clear  that  President  Philip  Mur- 
ray has  forbidden  CIO  unions  to  affiliate 
with  It  Others  Include  the  Council  on 
African  Affairs  and  the  United  Negro  and 
Allied  Veterans  of  America.  None  has  made 
appreciable  progress,  and  the  Communists 
have  therefore  begun  to  move  into  the  old- 
line  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

The  major  Jewish  organization  to  the 
American  Jewish  Labor  Council,  frequently 
confused  with  the  mllitantly  antl -Commu- 
ntot Jewish  Labor  Committee.  lu  principal 
accomplishment  recently  was  in  getting 
sober,  extensive  treatment  In  some  unsus- 
pecting newspapers  of  a  report  from  a  dele- 
gation which  recently  visited  Poland.  For 
members  of  a  Communist-front  group,  the 
delegates  reached  a  conclusion  that  was 
hardly  surprising.  They  declared^oland  was 
"democratic." 

5.    THE    LINE    IN    THE    CHtJRCHES 

As  practicing  Marxiste.  the  Communtets 
naturaUy  oppose  all  religion.  As  practical 
men.  they  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  about  it. 
Instead,  they  seek  to  work  Uiside  the 
churches;  denying  what  Marx  and  Lenin  con- 
stantly affirmed— that  communtem  te  the 
deadly  enemy  of  religion— and  representing 
themselves  as  striving  for  the  same  earthly, 
if  not  spiritual,  goals  as  the  church.  They 
have  made  no  progress  whatever  among 
Catholic  priests,  who  actively  flRht  them, 
and  very  little  among  Jewteh  rabbto.  But 
they  have  enltoted.  several  valuable  aUies  in 
the  Protestant  churches: 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  professor  emerlttu  at 
Union  llieologlcal  Seminary,  has  long  been 
associated  with  communism.  A  one-time 
chairman  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  he  resigned  when  the  board  voted  to 
ban  Communtots.  Ward  frequently  ha» 
spoken  at  Communtot  raUies  in  praise  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  he  lectures  occasionally 
at  the  Red-sponsored  Jefferson  School. 


Until  recently,  the  Havarand  ttaphan  H. 

Fritchman  was  director  of  the  Unitarian 
Youth  Activities  and  editor  of  the  Clu-lsllan 
Register,  official  Unitarian  monthly.  Con- 
stantly  under  fire  on  charges  of  using  both 
positions  to  promote  communism,  he  re- 
signed from  the  former  and  2  weeks  ago  waa 
ousted  from  the  latter.  He  has  written  lor 
the  New  Masses,  and  sponsored  no  less  than 
22  pro-Soviet  organizations.  Including  the 
"Yanks  Are  Not  Coming  "  movement  and  the 
National  CouncU  of  American-Soviet  Friend- . 

ship. 

The  Reverend  William  Howard  Meltoh  to  as- 
sociate rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn. 
He  te  chairman  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
American -Soviet  Friendship.  Meltoh  has 
long  denied  being  pro-Communtot.  but  2 
years  ago  he  wrote  a  eulogy  of  communtem 
for  the  Churchman,  an  Episcopal  magazine, 
which  the  Dally  Worker  reproduced  in  full. 

The  Protestant,  despite  Its  pretensloite.  to 
not  affiliated  with  any  official  Protestant 
group,  but  lU  editor,  Kenneth  Leslie,  never- 
theless, has  managed  to  attract  the  support 
of  many  prominent  Protestant  mlnteters.  In- 
cluding the  Reverend  Louie  D.  Newton,  pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Bapttet  Convention. 
Like  the  Communists.  It  turned  overnight 
from  Isolationism  to  Interventlonlsm  when 
Hitler  attacked  Russia.  Currently  It  follows 
the  party  in  support  of  Henry  Wallace  and  In 
opposition  to  the  Baruch  plan  for  atomic 
control  and  to  the  Truman  doctrine. 

6.  PARTY  IN  PRINT 

The  Communist  Party  to  crowded  with 
writers  and  would-be  writers,  second-raters 
mostly,  but  prolific,  nevertheless,  and  from 
Communist  presses  flows  an  unending  stream 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and  pam- 
phlets. Some  are  officially  Communtot.  writ- 
ten by  and  for  Communist  Party  membera 
m  the  party's  strange,  multisyllabic  Jargon. 
Others  are  designed  to  gain  mass  circulation; 
consequently  they  sugar-coat  their  propa- 
ganda. 

The  principal  official  Communist  publica- 
tion is  the  Dailv  Worker  (circulation  23,000) 
and  Its  Sunday  edition  (circulation  67.000). 
In  New  York,  which  has  an  enormous  Jewtoh 
population,  the  party  also  publtohes  the  Yid- 
dish-language daily.  Freiheit  (cu-culation 
21000).  The  weekly  New  Masses  provides 
Communtots  with  their  major  ctilttiral  fare: 
and  Political  Affairs,  a  monthly,  conUlna 
theoretical  articles  for  the  heavier  thinkers 
among  the  faithful. 

The  People's  World,  publtehed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, could  be  called  the  west-coasi  edition 
of  the  Daily  Worker.  The  New  World,  pub- 
ltehed in  Seattle,  te  not  officially  Communtot. 
But  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Hugh  De  Lacy,  a 
party-liner  and  former  University  of  Wash- 
ington Instructor,  who  once  managed  to  get 
elected  to  Congress,  iu  editorlato  can  hardly 
be  dtotmgtiished  from  those  In  the  Worker 

itself. 

A  relatively  new  arrival  In  Detroit,  the 
Michigan  Herald  clearly  speaks  tor  the  party 
there.  The  Chicago  Star  to  the  Commimtot 
Party  organ  for  that  part  of  the  Midwest.  IU 
featured  columntet  is  Howard  Fast,  of  the 
New  Masses  staff. 

Pocket  propaganda:  EasUy  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  publications  which,  though 
denying  any  connection  with  the  party, 
nevertheless  doggedly  follow  the  party  line, 
are  In  Fact  and  Reader's  Scope.  In  Pact, 
whose  circulation  runs  to  around  176,000.  to 
especially  popular  among  professlonato.  In- 
cluding university  professors.  In  four  email 
pages,  issued  weekly,  it  purports  to  give  the 
low-down  on  the  news,  which  it  maintains  to 
kept  from  readers  of  the  daily  nevrspapers  by 
corrupt,  reactionary  publishers. 

George  Seldes.  who  publtohes  In  Fact,  ctu- 
tomarUy  replies  to  charges  of  beliit  pro- 
Communist  with  loud  denials  and  ttaraati  of 
suit  for  libel.  Nevertheleaa  hto  atsU  h— to- 
variably  had  Communtoia  and  fellow  Uavaiers 
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York,  center  of  the  publishing  biisl- 

Dnlted  States,  the  Communlste 

controlled  the  Newspaper  Otilld. 
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ot  the  eelehrttleB  are  clearly  peo-Coaa* 
Paul  Hobaaon.  the  alnger.  tor 
takes  ao  aeeret  of  hia  sympathy 
UM  party.     Others,  like  Daahlell  Uami 
tiM  writer,  are  obvluualy  not  mnocenu  ••tthi 
atUl  others,  however,  eppeer  merely  to  hai 
been  caught  In  the  OnMawitst  swtrl 

Par  the  Communlste.  the  valwe  of  the 
lebrltles  Is  hard  to  oveisetimate.     Most 
them  know  little  or  nothing  about  poUtl 
But  tbelr  mere  prssenee  on  commltteea  ai 
at  rallies  Is  certein  to  atuact  other  peopi 
Among  tboae  pvelatently  found  in  Oommt 
nlat  fronte  tfe  Idward  G    Robtnaoo.  On- 
Welles.    Norman     Corwln.     Predric     Mai 
Canada  Lee.  Earl  Roblnaon.  Herman  Shumt 
Olivia  Da  Bavllland.  John  Garfield,  and  Uc 
sunder. 

Although  fellow  travelers  are  numerous 
HoUywood.  they  have  not  exercised  as 
an    Influence    on    the    movies    aa   they 
CoaunuQlste   frequently   have   boasted 
they  were  able  to  get  a  few  propaganda  lli 
in  thla  or  that  prtxlucUon.     On  Broudwa] 
however,    the    pro-Oeaamaalat    influence 
greater.     In  wHtlng  for  the  atage    aut 
with  Mtleat  sympathlea  can  be  more  out 
spoken. 

On  the  air:  At  one  time  or  another, 
liners  and  fetlow  travelers  have  managed 
get  on  the  radio  as  aonunentetors.    Tbe 
tys  two  favorites.  Jotttaaas  BtesI  and  Willli 
S    Oallmor.  recently  loM  their  joba.  but 
Raymond    Walah.    nlmble-tanfMA    re      re 
director  of  the  Progreealve  Oltlanna  of 
lea.  still  broadcasu  dally  over  stetlon  Wl 
The  mim)or  communist  attHUpt  to  ^r^i 
propacanda  by  radio  was  kattatf  whp'     (I 
PMsral    Communkratlons    Commtasloo 
cently  denied  the  appUcatlon  of  the  Pe<3fjj^ 
Radio  Foundation  for  an  FM  stetlon. 
sponsors  of  the  foundation  Included  some 
the  best-known  names   In  CommunUt 
feUow-tcavalv    ulitMi     Frederick    V. 
wealthy  kachv  of  Oommuutst   enterprl 
Norawa  Oorwtn:  Howard  Fast,  novelist;  Wl 
llam  Ghfooper.  cartoonlat  (or  the  Oommunl 
preas:  Leverett  Gleaatm.  publisher  of  R** 
Seope;    Rockwell  Kent,  artut:   Max  \l 
secretary  of  the  Communtat-eontroUed 
ell  on  African  Affairs;  Charlie  Chaplin. 
A    A.  Heller.  Communist  "angel." 

imwRiiu  nc 


There  were  JuaUcc  Department  bmb  a%  I 
flrat  uiMlennwiiMl  couveutlon  at  whl^** 
CoaMBualat  Party  wm  organised  In  1922. 
tbe  FBI  haa  steadfastly  kept  an  eye  »n  1| 
actlviues  ever  alnce.    Department  fUe^     ul 
with  data  on  Individual  Communlate  ana  (i 
low  tiavelers.  with  reports  on  secret  oieeil 
and  even  with  recordings  of  secret  conv« 
tlons. 

The  Department  has  alwaya  prclerrrd 
to  publicise  Ite  findings,  beeause  doing 
would  hamsxrlng  Ite  work  by  warning  tha 
dlvlduals    that    were    being    watched 
newspapsrmen  and  writers  have  not  been 
der  any  such  handicap.    Five  men  stand 
as  relentleas  pioneers  In  the  fight  to  exf 
Communist  Infiltration: 

laaac  Don  Levlne:  Dean  of  tbe  antl- 
munlate,    Levlne    served    abroad    for 
Chicago  Dally  Newa   and    later,   the   He 
newspapers.     Among  his  books  are:  The 
alan     Revolution.     The     Man     Lenin, 
■oad    to    Oblivion,    and    Red    Bmoke. 
cently    he   started    a   new 
Talk,  a  monthly  devoted  to 
Blat  and  other  totalltarlaa  aetlvltlea. 

Mas  Bastman :  A  oaetlan  radical, 
waa  editor  of  The  MasMa  during  tbe 
World  War.     He  now  Is  a  roving  edito-  of 
Reader's  Digsst.    His   books  Include:    8i 
Lenin     Died.     Leon    TTotsky,    MarxlMi 
It   Science,   sunn's   Russia   and    the    crli 
In  Socialism,  and  Tbe  Bnd  o<  floclallam 
Russls. 

William  Hsnry  Chambsrlln:  A  newsf 
man  alnce  1917.  OhaashartlB  covered  Rt 
and    later    the    Fsdr  Btet  ior   Ihs   Ch:  :3ll 
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fber  to  b*  reduced,  ».<  will  result  from 
this  Republtctn  attack.  I  am  possibly 
even  more  disturbed  by  the  attempt  to 
cause  this  Congress  to  fall  to  meet  Its 
obligations— to  carry  out  its  promises.  I 
am  a  great  believer  In  integrity  and 
straight  shooting.  I  never  indulge  in  a 
commitment  unless  reasonably  sure  that 
I  can  carry  it  out.  In  line  with  this  pol- 
icy. I  rarely  accept  invitations  to  speak 
immediately,  but  consider  them  careful- 
ly before  replying.  When  I  do  reply 
that  I  will  be  present,  such  will  be  the 
case  unless  something  very  uaforseen 
occurs.  Similarly  I  never  Indulge  in 
promises  relative  to  patronage  until 
ready  to  make  the  appointment.  By  the 
.same  token.  I  expect  others  to  keep  their 
promises  to  me.  It  is  no  more  necessary. 
however,  for  individuals  to  keep  their 
commitments  than  for  nations.  Com- 
mitments such  as  these  can  be  kept  by 
our  Nation  only  through  action  of  this 

body. 

As  I  understand  it.  practically  all  the 
funds  this  Rspublican  attack  attempts 
to  eliminate  have  been  directly  author- 
ized or  promised  to  agriculture  by  this 
Congress.     For  instance,  the  AAA  pro- 
gram.   Funds  for  it  will  be  by  this  act 
reduced  from  $300.000.U00  to  $165,000,000. 
The    gentleman   from   Mississippi    I  Mr. 
WHiTTENl  proved  unequivocably  yester- 
day   that    this    $300,000,000    was    very 
definitely  authorized  last  year  in  plain 
language  when  the  motion  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georpia  I  Mr.  Tarver]  to  do 
so  was  approved  62  to  19.    That,  my  col- 
leagues, was  a  promise  to  the  farmers 
of  America  that  $300,000,000  would  be 
available  to  them  for  soil  improvement. 
provided  they  spent  $600,000,000  of  their 
own  money  for  this  purpose.    They  have 
had  every  reason  to  take  this  Congress 
at  its  word — spend  this  money  of  their 
own  and  earn  this  $135,000,000  which  is 
eliminated.   They  have  done  so.  and  now 
are  we  to  say  to  them  by  jiermitting  this 
action  to  stand.  "Your  confidence  in  the 
parliament  of  your  country  is  unjusti- 
fied.    It    is    true    that    when    another 
party   was   in   control   you   were   defi- 
nitely   promised    $300,000,000.    provided 
you  earned  it.    It  is  true  that  you  have 
earned  it.     Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Republican  Party  has  gained  control  of 
the  Conpress — a  party  which  is  so  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  tax  burden  of  the 
rich  that  it  is  willing  to  violate  the  pledge 
of  the  Congress  to  you  and  attempt  to 
destroy,  not  only  your  well-established 
farm  program  but  your  confidence  in  the 
parliament  of  your  country"? 

For  my  part.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
intend  to  so  betray  my  country  by  vio- 
lating its  pledged  word.  Consequently.  I 
shall  vote  to  restore  not  only  this  item, 
but  every  other  one  which  has  been 
promised  to  the  farmers  of  America.  I 
implore  you  honest,  fair-minded  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  do  likewise. 

Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  the 
Democrats  are  not  responsible  for  what- 
ever loss  of  confidence  may  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  determination  of  our  Republican 
Members  to  cut  appropriations,  in  order 
to  try  to  make  a  showing  by  indulging  in 
sufficient  false  economy  to  save  funds  for 
tax  reduction.    Does  anyone  doubt  that 


they  particularly  have  in  mind  the  re- 
duction of  the  taxes  of  those  who  hold 
the  huge  money  bags  and  indulge  in  the 
tremendous  contributions  to  Republican 
campaign  funds?  For  this  we  must  pay 
In  school-lunch  funds,  farm  tenant 
funds:  yes,  In  all  these  funds  so  worth- 
while to  the  future  of  our  country.  This 
Is  one  of  the  results  of  Republican  control 
of  the  Congress. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations, 
1948 
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Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
folks  in  Utah  are  always  interested  In 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  that  in 
any  way  affects  the  agriculture  of  our 
State.  So  the  recent  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  of  particular  interest  in  Utah. 

One  of  the  important  items  in  that  bill 
is  the  provision  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
agricultural-conservation  program,  ad- 
ministered by  local  elected  farmer-com- 
mitteemen  in  our  State  and  in  all  the 
other  States  of  the  country. 

The  agricultural-conservation  pro- 
gram is  the  program  under  which  the 
majority  of  farms  and  ranches  in  Utah 
have  carried  on  soil-  and  water-conser- 
vation practices.  These  practices  have 
included  such  things  as  revision  of  irri- 
gation systems,  leveling  of  land  for  irri- 
gation, improved  grazing  practices  on  the 
range,  development  of  range  stock- 
water,  and  many  other  similar  practices 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  agriculture. 

I  want  to  point  out.  in  this  talk,  three 
very  serious  ways  in  which  the  program 
will  be  affected  if  the  appropriations  bill 
is  finally  enacted  in  the  form  reported  by 
the    House   Appropriations    Committee. 
These  ways  are:   First,  funds  for  this 
year's  program  would  be  cut  about  in 
half — and  I  shall  show  how  this  cut  would 
affect  the  1947  farm  program  as  it  oper- 
ates in  Utah:  second,  the  program  would 
be  completely  eliminated  after  1947:  and 
third,  funds  for  administration  are  cut 
so  low  that  it  would  just  about  wipe  out 
the  farmer-committeemen  system  of  ad- 
ministering   the    triple-A   conservation 
program. 
Let  us  take  these  points  up.  one  by  one : 
First.  Funds  for  the  1947  program  of 
"conservation   and   use"   would   be   cut 
about  in  half.    The  budget  request  for 
the  program  was  almost  $302,000,000;  the 
committee  report  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  around  $166,000,000.     Results 
of  such  a  reduction  would  be  Immediate. 
Farmers    feel    that    they    have    been 
working  under  a  definite  promise  in  car- 
rying out  1947  conservation   practices. 
Since  farmers  work  with  the  season,  the 
program  year  starts  around  January,  and 


by  this  time  of  the  year  mai\y  tarmers 
have  alrea<^  under  way  or  have  com- 
pleted some  pn>gram  practices.  It. 
therefore,  has  been  eustomary  for  the 
appropriations  acts  to  Include,  each  year. 
first,  appropriations  for  tlie  program 
already  in  operation;  and,  second,  au- 
thorliatlon  for  a  conservation  program 
to  be  developed  for  the  next  year  wltliln 
the  limits  of  a  specified  amount  of  funds. 

When  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  enacted 
last  June  It  Included  the  following 
language: 

ProviOed  further.  That  such  amount  ahall 
he  avaUable  for  aalarlea  and  other  admlnia- 
tratlve  expenses  In  connection  with  the  for- 
mulation and  administration  of  the  1947  pro- 
grams (amounting  to  saoO.OOO.OOO.  including 
administration)  of  soil-bulldlng  practice* 
and  soil-  and  water-conaervatlon  practices, 
under  the  act  of  February  ».  1»36.  •• 
amended,  and  programs  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

The  situation  was  clearly  explained  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  Members  were 
urged  to  consider  most  carefully  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  to  authorize  the  full 
amount  of  $300,000,000  for  the  crop  year 
1947.  They  were  asked  to  decide  at  that 
time  whether  they  wanted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  authorization,  and  not  to 
wait  until  a  year  later,  after  plans  of  the 
Department  and  of  farmers  had  already 
been  completed  and  In  many  cases  put 
into  operation. 

The  authorization  was  not  rejected. 
It  was  not  reduced.  Instead  the  amount 
of  $300,000,000  was  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  And  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  year  afeo  was  not  deprived 
of  its  vote — Members  could  then,  as  now. 
express  their  opinions  on  bills  and  vote 
as  they  saw  fit.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  farmers  feel  that  they  have  been 
working  for  6  months  or  more  under  a 
definite  promise  from  the  Government  In 
carrying  out  1947  conservation  practices. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation for  1947  would — theoretically — 
make  funds  available  for  payments  of 
about  55  pents  on  the  dollar  of  what 
farmers  thought  was  a  commitment. 
But  actually  it  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  work  out  payments  on  any  such 
average  basis. 

For  one  thing,  many  farmers  have 
already  completed  conservation  practices 
for  this  year.  With  an  appropriation  of 
the  size  reported  to  the  House,  two 
courses  of  action  would  be  possible:  First, 
to  make  payments  for  practices  already 
completed— which  would  be  very  unfair 
because  it  would  penalize  those  farmers 
who  intended  carnring  out  seasonal  prac- 
tices which  must  be  accomplished  later 
in  the  year;  or,  second,  to  try  to  collect 
from  farmers  part  of  the  assistance  they 
have  already  received,  and  this  no  doubt 
would  mean  that  many  farmers  would 
be  put  on  the  debt  register  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  would  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  many  serious  difflculties. 

Now,  how  would  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  funds  affect  the  operation  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  in  our 
own  State? 

The  cut  In  ACP  fijnds  would  reduce 
Utah's  intended  allocation  for  1947  from 
$1,221,000  to  approximately  $610,500.  as 
nearly  as  present  estimates  can  be 
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Irriga  ion  is  important  In  Utah,  and 
the  AgT  cultural  Conservation  Program 
has  bseti  extrer^'lv  helpful  to  irrigation 
farmers  in  reorgamzms  their  systems  of 


irrigation  so  as  to  conserve  water  and  ii 
crease  the  production  from  their  li 
Now.  how  would  the  reduced  appropri 
lions  affect  this  type  of  farmer?    UndH 
the  original  $300.00t4MM  authorization,  a 
farmer  with   10  acres  of  land  to  level 
would  plan  on  a  total  cost  of  $30Q 
which  $80  would  be  reimbursed  by 
ACP    payment.     His    own    contribution] 
would   amount   to  $220.    With  the   re-i 
duced  appropriation,  he  could  expect  a1 
practice  payment  of  only  $40.  increasing 
his  own  expense  to  $260  for  the  proji 

In  some  cases  where  the  farmer 
had  the  work  done  by  contract,  a  pa 
chase  order  similar  to  that  u.sed  in  il 
phosphate  program  has  already  been 
sued  to  the  earth-movinR  contractor, 
the  appropriations  cut  stand.s,  it  will 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  pay  out  addi< 
tional  cash  to  make  up  for  the  reducti* 
in   payment  or  else  be   placed   on 
register  of  Indebtedness. 

Much  of  the  earth  moving  Ls  bei 
done  by  enterprising  contractors,  mai 
of  them  ex-GIs,  who  have  bought  ex^ 
pensive  equipment  to  do  this  work  ade- 
quately on  the  basis  of  the  encourage- 
ment the  agricultural  conservation  pi 
gram  gave  to  such  work.  The  Depj 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  already 
forced  by  the  implications  of  the  Appr 
priations  Committee  s  report  to  su.'^pei 
all  purchase  orders  outstanding  fi 
earth-moving  work. 

If  the  reduced  appropriations  stai 
these  contractors  will  find  much  of  t) 
business  "gone  with  the  wind." 

How  about  our  Utah  rancher?     HowJ 
would    reduced   appropriations   for    tl 
1947  program  affect  him?     Here's  howj 

A  Utah  rancher  planning  to  constri 
a  1.200  cubic-yard  stock-water  dam 
unprove  the  distribution  of  grazing 
his  ranch  up  to  now  has  expected  a  $12 
ACP  payment  to  help  him  with 
estimated  total  cost  of  $240.  Under  tl 
recommended  reduction  in  appropria< 
tions.  the  ACP  payment  would  be 
duced  to  $60  and  the  farmer's  contribu* 
tion  increased  to  $180. 

This  brings  me  to  point  2  in  sum- 
marizing the  ways  the  cuts  In   fv 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropria^ 
tions     Committee     would     affect 
farmers'  conservation  program: 

The  second  way  a  reduction   in  tl 
appropriation  for  the  agricultural  c< 
servatlon  program  would  affect  farmei 
would   be  that   the   program   would 
completely  eliminated  after  1947. 

The  conservation  practices  which 
coordinated  and  financed  under  the  A< 
program  have  been  developed  and  ai 
proved   through  years  of  experiment 
and  educational  work  by  State  and  Fc 
eral    agricultural    agencies.     The   pali 
made  under  the  program  toward  pre^ 
venting  depletion   of  the  Nations   s( 
fertility  would  In  many  cases  be  com^ 
pletely  nullified.  beeaUBe  farmers  coi 
iu>t  afford  to  do  theasehres  anything  li 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

And    very   definite   gains    have 
made.    Proof  of  this  statement  is  on 
sides.  The  change  In  the  Dust  Bowl  aloi 
has  been  almost  miraculous — within 
last   10  years  It  has  t>een   transform< 
from  a  desertlike,  arid  region  of  heai 
up  mounds  of  gray  dust  to  a  lush,  grc 
ferule  area. 
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practices  both  pro- 
re.sources  and  In- 
the  public  has  an 
isibility  in  the  im- 
rmers  make  on  the 
tffect  hold  in  trast 
ns. 

rect  investment  as- 

)f  public  funds  for 

;rvation   practices 

|ve  to  operators  to 

as  an  evidence  of 
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public  Interest  and  thus  encourage  op- 
erators to  perform  practices  which  they 
otherwise  would  never  start.  If  pay- 
ment rates  were  reduced  by  half,  as  it  is 
estimated  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion reduction  could  require,  much  of  the 
Incentive  would  be  removed,  and  conser- 
vation practices  can  be  expected  to  fall 
off  markedly. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriationt, 
1948 


Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriationf , 
1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  28.  1947 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
disturbed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  $5.- 
SOO.OOO  appropriated  for  forest  highways 
on  page  44  of  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill,  as  it  does  not  adequately 
provide  for  absolutely  necessary  con- 
necting links  or  sections  of  our  Federal 
highway  program  that  are  within  na- 
tional forests. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  for  this 
purpose  for  each  of  the  three  pastwar 
years  $25,000,000.  Last  year  $4,500,000 
was  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion, and  $9,000,000  was  appropriated 
under  earlier  authorizations. 

Under  this  bill  we  propose  to  appro- 
priate $5,300,000  for  forest  highways, 
which  under  the  rule  generally  followed 
would  make  available  for  these  necessary 
connecting  links  in  the  State  of  Montana 
just  $450,000.  This  would  limit  construc- 
tion to  1  project,  and  there  are  10  proj- 
ects planned  for  the  season. 

There  are  no  frozen  funds  or  former 
appropriations  available  to  add  to  the 
$5,300,000.  We.  therefore,  have  less  than 
half  available  for  this  year's  construction 
program  of  what  we  had  last  year. 

I  realize  the  necessity  for  economy 
and  am  in  full  accord  with  the  program, 
but  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  this 
committee  to  the  fact  that  these  funds 
are  used  on  short  stretches  of  highway 
within  national  forests,  to  connect  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  that  come  up  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests.    Or- 
dinarily these  stretches  of  road  are  in 
high  mountain  country,  where  a  bad 
road  is  exceedingly  dangerous.    It  would 
therefore  seem  to  me.  even  in  view  of  the 
high  cost  of  construction,  that  some  in- 
crease should  be  made  In  this  particular 
appropriation.    I  realize  that  the  Com- 
mittee cut  this  fund  to  the  present  fig- 
ure because  of  lack  of  materials  and 
labor  and  also  because  of  the  exceed- 
inly  high  cost  of  construction.    I  believe 
that    wherever     possible    construction 
should  be  postponed  until  more  can  be 
had  for  a  construction  dollar.    However, 
in  this  instance  It  appears  to  me  that  an 
addition   to  the  $5,300,000  granted  in 
spite  of  the  above  consideration  would 
be  Justified. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  committee  can 
see  its  way  clear  to  grant  a  raise  in  this 
appropriation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  M.  COMBS 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  28.  1947 

Mr.     COMBS.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  to 
raise  the  appropriation  for  REA  to  $250.- 
000.000  merely  proposes  *o  put  back  the 
$25  000,000    which    the    Appropriations 
Committee   cut   out  of   the  President's 
budget  estimate.    I  want  to  call  yo\ir  at- 
tention to  the  testimony  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Claude  R.  "Wickard,  as  shown 
in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  hearing 
on  this  bill,  wherein  he  testified  that  loan 
applications  had  far  exceeded  available 
funds;  that  the  backlog  of  applications 
on  June  30  of  this  year  are  expected  to 
be  about  $270,000,000.    This,  he  states, 
reflects  the  strong  demand  there  is  for 
electric  power  by  millions  of  our  rural 
population.     He  says  further  that— 
We  regard  the  request  for  $250,000,000— 
The  amount  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — 

as  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  enable 
borrowers  to  enter  into  the  contractual  obli- 
gations for  continuing  their  progress  in  ex- 
tending this  essential  service  to  rural  people 
in  the  most  orderly  and  economical  manner. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  about  2.500.000 
rural  homes  of  this  Nation  are  without 
electric  service.  I  know  of  no  program 
fostered  by  this  Government  which  has 
brought  more  benefit  to  the  nu^l  people 
and  the  Nation  than  the  rural  electric 
program.  It  enables  the  farmers  and 
the  rural  dwellers  to  modernize  their 
homes,  to  have  electric  lights,  water  sys- 
tems, and  the  small  power  machines  that 
lighten  the  load  of  the  farm  work  and 
render  their  farms  more  productive.  It 
enables  the  housewife  on  the  farm  to 
have  her  electric  washer,  running  water 
in  the  house,  and  electric  refrigerator 
and  the  other  conveniences  which  we 
have  come  to  consider  as  essential  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

The  enormous  backlog  of  applications 
for  loans  evidences  the  interest  of  the 
rural  people  of  America  in  getting  the 
blessings  of  electric  service.    Down   in 
my  own  district  I  have  attended  a  num- 
ber of  the  stockholders  meetings  of  the 
rural   electric   co-ops   which   serve   the 
11  counties  of  our  district.    I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  inter- 
est of  those  people  and  the  time  and  ef- 
fort, and  I  may  say  the  intelligence, 
which  they  put  into  making  this  great 
program  operate.    These  subscribers  for 
electric  service  read  their  own  meters, 
keep  watch  upon  their  electric  lines,  and 
report  to  their  central  office  the  locations 
of  breaks  in  the  lines.    The  boards  of  di- 
rectors serve  without  pay  and.  in  short, 
they  are  helping  themselves  to  the  great 
modern  conveniences  of  electricity.    It 
is  In  this  way  alone  that  they  can  bring 
this  service  to  the  sparsely  settled  rural 
areas  at  a  cost  they  can  afford. 


In  traveling  over  our  district  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  development  rural 
electrification  has  brought  to  the  rural 
areas  of  deep  east  Texas.    Along  a  high- 
way in  the  northern  section  of  our  dis- 
trict last  summer  I  counted  27  modem 
country  homes  built  within  the  space  of 
about  15  miles  within  the  last  4  or  6 
years,  every  one  of  them  equipped  with 
electric   service   and   the   modern   con- 
veniences that  go  with  It.    Rural  elec- 
trification has  brought  about  a  back-to- 
the-farm  movement  not  thought  possi- 
ble  a   few   years   ago.     The   reason   is 
simple.  With  the  conveniences  that  elec- 
tricity provides  the  farm  home  becomes 
as  comfortable,  or  in  many  respects  more 
comfortable,  than  the  city  home.    With 
modern  highways  and  rural  mail  deliv- 
ery, plus  the  conveniences  of  electricity, 
country  life  is  made  truly  attractive,  and 
the  longing  of  our  people  to  get  back  to 
the  soil  is  drawing  many  thousands  of 
them  back  on  the  farm. 

These  people  are  the  real  independent 
Americans — the   very  backbone   of   the 
independence  and  intiative  that  we  love 
to  feel  is  characteristic  of  all  Americans. 
Yet,  the  cut  in  the  appropriations  for 
this  great  work  will  prevent  thousands 
of  the  rural  people  of  our  Nation  getting 
the  electric  service  they  so  much  desire. 
I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Appropriations    Committee    in    making 
this  cut.    It  Is  true  we  need  economies  in 
Government  spending,  but  how  on  earth 
can  we  of  the  Congress  justify  this  re- 
fusal to  make  the  loans  that  our  farm 
people  need,  and  which  will  be  fully  re- 
paid, when  we  in  the  same  Congress  vote 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  loans  to  for- 
eign countries — many  of  which  loans  may 
never  be  repaid?    It  is  true  we  are  fight- 
ing a  battle  of  survival  of  democratic 
institutions  all  over  the  world,  and  I, 
along  with  the  majority  of  you.  have  sup- 
ported that  program,  and  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  suiHHjrt  it,  but  I  am  saying  to 
you  that  the  development  of  our  own 
country  should  be  our  first  concern.   Un- 
til recent  years  our  farm  people  have  had 
mighty  little  consideration  from  our  Gov- 
ernment.   In  fact,  I  know  of  no  part  of 
our  population  which  has  asked  less  and 
deserved  more.    I  do  think  this  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted  and  the  farm 
people  of  America  given  the  considera- 
tion they  are  so  Justly  entitled  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations, 
1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmers  in  my  district  are 
interested  primarily  in  the  price  they 
will  get  for  the  products  they  raise,  and 
in  the  price  they  must  pay  for  the  ma- 
chinery and  other  things  they  must  buy. 

It  does  seem  that  this  Congress  should 
establish  a  parity  or  support  price  on  all 
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agrlcviltv  ral  product*  which  will  Ruaran- 
tee  the  ttrmer  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
turn fo  the  products  he  produces. 
Farmers  have  a  real  stake  in  our  Na- 
tion's flianclal  security.  I  (Irmly  be- 
lieve thr  prosperity  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends u?on  the  well-being  of  atrricul- 


ture. 


building 
culture 


ployees 
bDdtet 


The     armers    are    not    interested    in 


up  a  huge  bureaucratic  Agri- 
Department.     At     present,    its 


employees  number  more  than  70.000. 
When  J  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska, 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  em- 


were   less   than   1.000   and   the 

_,_    (3  000.000.     Today,   the   request 

from  th »  Department  amounts  to  more 
than  $1  900.000  000. 

I  have  received  a  numb*»r  of  wires  rel- 
ative to  the  cut  given  REA.  I  have  al- 
ways b«en  R  .stanch  supporter  of  the 
extenslc n  of  REA.  I  do  find  that  the  bill 
author!:  es  loans  up  to  $225,000,000  for 
rural  electrification  for  the  next  fl."«cal 
year.  n.stead  of  borrowing  from  the 
RFC  as  at  present,  after  June  30.  1S47, 
these  loins  will  come  directly  from  the 
United  :  Jtates  Treastiry.  It  would  seem 
that  boi  rowing  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury will  not  only  save  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  interest  now  |»ld  to  RFC,  but 
will  elliT  Jnate  red  tape  necessary  by  going 
throiigh  another  agency.  Reductions  of 
$1  5&0.CI  3  for  administrative  expenses 
should  educe  the  number  of  field  men 
»nd  lu>  it'ctors,  I  am  certain  this  Con- 
tr««i  w  U  do  not  hint  to  cripple  the  nor- 
mti  MMmaton  of  RKA. 

The  llA  will  have  on  hand  by  July 
1  somt  I  ftM.OOO.OOC,  of  which  1325.000.000 
hM  b«f  I  »)h>c«tfd.  but  because  there  Is 
a  SMUrc  ty  of  trannformrrs.  wire,  and 
okhrr  «  uipmrnt  it  ha,'<  not  been  pos-'ible 
to  f nen  l»t  homes  de."Urlnf  ilectrlclty. 

ftlonein  lent  to  these  RFA  districts  Is 
being  pKld  back  with  interest  It  Is  a 
vood  Ir  vestment  and  so  different  from 
the  bill  ons  of  dollars  In  loans  and  gifts 
to  forel  m  countries,  much  of  which  will 
never  b»  returned. 

In  locking  over  the  bill,  I  feel  that 
there  ai  e  .some  places  where  fxirlher  cuts 
In  per*innel  could  and  should  be  made 
.There  ,  ust  seems  to  be  too  many  on  the 
pay  rol  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  expect  to  .support  those  amend- 
ments 1  hlch  will  further  reduce  this  top- 
heary  lay  roll. 

In  geieral.  the  Agriculture  bill  as  re- 
ported, calling  for  $831,000,000  for  1 
year.  .s«ems  to  meet  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture. The  committee  has  given  It 
careful  consideration.  I  expect  to  sup- 
port Tie  committee  amendments  and 
the  bill 


The 


m  THE 


dalleaf  e  to  Alabama  Women 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HIU 


or   At.A»AM> 

SKNATC  OP  THX  tTNrTKD  STATS8 

Thuriday.  May  2$  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  MUXl  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
ronsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ix    of    the    RscoRO    an    addre&i 


which  I  prepared  for  delivery  before 
Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clt 
Mobile.  Aia..  May  8.  1947.     Becau<f» 
important  business  before  the  Sen.. 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  In 
absence  the  addres.s  was  delivered  for 
by  the  Hon.  Albert  J.  Ttilly.  Umted  St" 
Distrlct  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
tnct  of  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rir 
as  follow.s; 

Prom  the  beginning  men  have  said 
•woman's  place  Is  In  the  home." 

To    the    honor    and    eredlt    of    Am* 
women.  It  may  be  said  that  they  have 
accepted   the   Idea   that    their  only   mla 
was  in  the  home. 

Woman  B  place  la  In  the  midst  of  t^: 
Whether  housewife,  businesswoman,  or  pr 
teaslonal  worker— she  must   take  her 
as  an  active  cltlTen. 

During   the   27    years   tlia»    women 
been  able  to  talie  part  directly  In 
affairs,  through  the  t  allot,  they  have 
the  lead  In  Initiating  and  supporting 
gresslve  laws. 

Among  one  of  their  rarllest  major  achf 
ments  was  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  for 
•public  protection  of  raatemlty  and  Ir 
cy."  which  halted  the  disgraceful  deaih 
uf  motlMM  nnd  babies 

ThalfS  was  the  inax>r  Influence  in  the 
artment  ol  chlld-i.ibor  laws  to  stop  t% 
tattun   of  ehU<trea   in   facu>rtea:    toed 
druf  laws  to  protect  the  consumer;  lu 
provide  decent  hours  of  work  (or  wtm^ 
iitduatiy.  Uavelupmeut  oX  the  merit  syh 
«4iy.  •woe,  aud   yMeral   aarvicv;    una 
wuMlataMut  of  a  soetaUseeuiiiy  systegk' 

TIM  woSMn  of  Alabama  liavt  been  a 
IttBiienee   In    hrlpiitg    Alnbnma.    Among 
•tatea.  Maae  the  traU  in  emid-welfare 
and  m  carrying  the  publlc*h»»lt)i  servtot 
every  eoMnty  lu  AUb««n)R      Under  in»  le 
■whip  of  JuUa  TutwUer    AUlMma  was  lu 
vanfuard  lu  providing  r<>e<iutMtion  of 
and  women  in  Alabama  scho)!*  and  r<tll« 
This  troubled  wortd  needs  more  than 
today  the  enllghtoned  and  active  parti 
tloi)  of  w«<roen  in  public  afPalra. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  Alabamians 
today  begin  with  our  children     They  lutf 
the  eduvatiuit.  the  health,  and  the 
tlun  of  t|M  child;  the  buuae  and  the 
he  knowa     Together  they  faahlon  the  ktt 
world  the  child  Uvea  in.     And  out  o;    ■ 
l>attern   emerges   the  child's  character 
his    prepwrntlon    for   life 

What  of  the  education  of  our  chil 
TMay  eduction  In  America  la  at  a 
Thousanda  ctf  teachers  have  left  tbe 
room.  A  dutingxiished  educator,  after  a 
ttoo-wide  survey  foe  tiM  New  York  Ti 
declares  that  "although  the  scho«^)lB 
United  SUtes  did  not  stiffer  a  single  n 
during  the  war.  they  are  being  wre«  •  d 
surely  aa  though  they  bad  been  bla&.cd 
heavy  bombers." 

We  know  how  critical  conditions  »:r 
AialMuna    scfaeolB.     Claaarooou    are    '-. 
overcrowded.     Equipment    Ln    many    •> 
la  old.  dUapidated  and  inadequate, 
are  sUU  about  1.400  1-room  schooibc  . 
uae  in  the  State.     The  average  sau 
^H^K»iw«  school  teachers  Is  now  $1,300 
Jimian  and  charwomen  in  public  bunt 
W  paM  more.    Is  It  surprising  that  one-l 
of  the  SUte's  teachers  hold  only  emer 
certificates  and  arc  not  properly  traiue 
prepared  for  tbelr  work? 

What  thla  !■■■■■  Is  that  the 
Alabama   are   bats«  denied  their   Amef 
birthright.    They  are  being  denied  that 
cation  which  will  beat  help  them  ^row  up  I 
be  Kood  citizens  and  earn  a  decent  living. [ 

^»rly  educated  American  children  src_ 
whole  country's  problem.    The  Pttleral 
eminent    m«aS  share    the   responaibi:.ty 
c(tuahze  edttcatloiuil  uppuriuuity.    B 


Dvernment  to  accept 
long,  hard  struggle— 
>ppcaltlon  from  many 

It  for  Pederal  aid  to 

_er  the  72-year  battle 

[the  long  stru«gTe  to 

factorlea,  and  many 

social  progress. 

In  the  flght  from  the 

leducators  did  not  see 

lental  Justice  of  Fed- 

I  shall  continue  tbe 

[at.  my  command.    To- 

ktlon  calls  to  you  to 

militant  support   to 

lake  certain  that  the 

Ime  responsibility  for 

[do  all  It  can  to  give 

tunlty  for  an  adequate 

\o\\  can  be  strong  only 

ud  to  say.  is  for  ahead 

tern  nelgbl}ars  in  Its 
BJt  much  remains  to 

pnce  of  the  selective 
J  sharp  reminder  ol  the 
(every  five  of  Alubama's 

frd  as  unfit  for  mUitary 

[must  start  with  the 
of  Alabama  children 

-faulty  vision  or  hear* 

be  roriecied. 
moat  eflklcntly  and 
through     piugrami 

kuola.  The  aeakneas  of 
that  they  are  inade- 
ivifle  oitly  casual  an<l 

11  the  child  1  phj-alcal 


unent  has  rac«H:iti'e4l 
iiiMuy  ut  coord tuatiu.i 
In  the  •ohonl-luucli 
to  trll  yuu  that  oiU/ 
m>prlated  In  CoAgTcea 
il  ^ln<ls  to  carry  on 

facilities  in  Alatvamn 
iThe  ntaie  has  a  aerluuH 
dentlsu,   and   uursaa. 
rell  that  Alabama  duea 
huepUala  and  health 
)iK>ple   ade<)uate  can' 
ir    in   the   rural   areaa 
no  rrglatered  hoapltai 
denttata.  and  nurre*' 
la  and  health  cenurs 
more   hospitals   anC 
\\\i  planned  under  the 
and  Survey  Act  paaaeC 
I  which  I  had  the  honoi 
act  provides  that  the 
|wUl   pay   oue>thlrd  ol 
lul  and  health  center 
lalnlug  two-thirds  1^ 
)ubllc  or  from  privatt 
fact.  Alabama  will  get 
leral  funda  over  thf 
\n  proportion  to  popu- 
twice  as  much  as  thr 
let. 

iroent  la  ready  to  give 
us  a«i  AlAbamiana  tt< 
lotMima   provides   her 
tijat  we  can  go  for- 
ictton  of  hnepttala  and 
I  State. 
ignoie     Juvenile      de- 
ling Increase  through- 

>r  delinquent  childreii 

uuderprivUeged  famli 

often   does  not   have 

ig  or  decent  housing. 

j  position  of  the  entire 

Ithat  the  child  feeU  In- 

psentment  flist  ataina^ 

ren  and  ttocn  agalnal 

I  not  contribute  to  de-| 
meet  Its  respotnlbiH 


ity.  I  rvant  you  to  know  that  Senator  John 
Bpaikman  and  I  have  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate a  bUl  which  will  substantially  increase 
Pederal  aid  to  State  and  local  welfare  depart- 
menu  for  dependent  children  in  low-Income 
States  such  as  Alabama. 

Slums  and  sutwtandard  housing  are  breed- 
ing grounds  for  delinquency.  The  Federal 
Government  and  certainly  some  of  the  local 
governments  are  derelict  today  In  their  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  obligation  to  assure  low-cost 
housing. 

With  schools,  health  and  recreation  pro- 
grams, and  decent  housing,  we  can  wipe  out 
the  causes  of  delinquency  and  build  a 
strong,  healthy.  Intelligent  American  youth. 
We  cannot  quarantine  delinquency.  The 
virus  can  reach  to  your  child  and  my  child. 
If  we  do  not  move  now  to  correct  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  which  breed 
Juvenile  delinquency,  ovir  State  and  our  Na- 
tion win  pay  a  tragic  price  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Alabama  needs  your  help— as  Individuals 
and  as  members  of  one  ol  the  State's  most 
active  and  Influential  organizations — in 
striving  to  meet  her  problems.  But  above 
and  beyond  your  service  to  Alabama,  lies  the 
great  task  of  our  generation — the  building  of 
lasting  peace  for  the  world. 
Let  us  look  honestly  at  the  chances  for 

peace. 

The  war  ends  with  two  mighty  nations  on 
this  earth— the  United  States  with  her  de- 
mocracy. Ruasla  with  her  communism.  If 
we  are  to  have  peace,  these  two  nations  must 
learn  to  live  together. 

Yet  Russia  has  put  her  own  expansion— 
her  design  for  power  and  domain — ahead  of 
building  the  pence.  Russia  has  relentlessly 
pushed  her  sphere  of  influence  far  beyond 
her  htatorio  borders  and  drawn  a  line  of 
aatellite  natloi\i  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Tha  three  Baltic  BUtca. 
p..laud,  Rumania.  Hungary,  Yugoalavia.  and 
AllMtnla,  are  but  puppet  •tatea  for  U»c  Krem- 

1»»  ^  — .    ^ 

During  the  paat  year  Ruasla  baa  eterciaed 

the  veto  lu  the  »ecvuuy  Council  of  the 
United  Natloits  11  dltterent  time*  and  Rusxia 
refuaes  agreement  on  the  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy,  on  the  eetablishment 
of  an  international  police  force  under  the 
United  Nations,  on  internatloual  trade,  and 
on  practically  every  major  measure  vital  to 
the  building  of  the  peace. 

Of  the  eight  subsidiary  organlaatlons  of 
the  United  Nations,  Russia  has  Joined  only 
one— the  World  Health  Organisation.  Russia 
has  refuaed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  organisations  dealix^f  with 
refugees,  education  and  science,  food  and 
agriculture,  aviation,  labor,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

At  Paris,  at  London,  at  New  York,  Secre- 
Ury  Bvrnes  and  the  representatives  of  Brit- 
ain and  France  sat  around  the  table  with 
Rusala's  representative,  Molotov,  seeking 
agreement— striving  to  begin  the  building  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Bach  time  Molotov 
made  success  impossible  and  frustrated  the 
efforts  for  agreement. 

SecreUry  Marshall  has  Just  returned  from 
a  fourth  conference  at  Moscow  where  he  too 
failed  to  get  agreement  from  Russia.  The 
Russians  made  no  genuine  effort  to  reach 
agreement  at  Moscow.  Instead  Molotov 
merely  repeated  previous  demands  which  al- 
ready had  been  rejected. 

As  we  know,  the  flrst  step  In  the  building 
of  the  peace  is  agreement  on  a  sustaining 
German  economy  and  a  government  lor  Ger- 
many. The  terms  which  Russia  demanded 
^  at  Moscow  as  the  price  for  agreement  on  Ger- 
many are: 

1  Billions  of  dollars  In  reparations  from 
G«inany.  which  would  actually  be  paid 
largely  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Russia  would  drain  Germany  of  her  current 
production,  delay  German  economic  recovery, 
and  force  the  United  States  to  continue  the 


costly  financial  burden  of  supporting  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  the  tone  of  American 
occupation. 

a.  A  centralized  government  for  Germany 
tmder  which  a  dangerous  concentration  of 
power  could  easUy  fall  Into  totalitarian 
l^i^cls — hands  which  even  now  Russia  is  con- 
triving to  make  communistic. 

3.  Control  of  Austrian  industry  and 
finance  which  would  make  Austria  another 
Russian  puppet  state. 

Russia  has  no  qualms  about  delaying  the 
terms  of  peace.  She  sees  advantage  for  her- 
self and  her  communism  in  delay. 

Delay  enables  her  to  keep  troops  in  Hun- 
gary and  Rumania.  Russian  troops  m  these 
countries  keep  them  under  Russian  domina- 
tion. This  means  Russian  pressure  on  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  carrying  Soviet  influ- 
ence to  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

But  the  biggest  stake  in  Russia's  waiting 
game  is  the  hope  for  the  economic  and  social 
collapse  of  Europe,  which  would  create  chaos 
and  make  fertile  the  soU  for  eommunism. 

The  people  of  war-shattered  Europe  even 
now  are  hungry  and  miserable.  If  the  demo- 
cratic nations  do  not  prevent  collapse,  the 
people  of  Europe  may  well  feel  forced  to  txu-n 
to  commtmism — to  trade  freedom  for  bread. 
Russia  thwarU  peace,  hoping  either  for  the 
social  and  economic  collapse  of  Europe,  or 
that  the  United  SUtes.  tired  and  disUlu- 
sloned.  will  give  in  to  Soviet  demands. 

At  Moscow,  America  matched  patience  and 
endtiranoc  with  the  Kremlin.  whUe  in  Wash- 
ington America  took  action  to  meet  the  threat 
of  Russian  expansion.  The  United  Statea 
proclaimed  the  Truman  doctrine  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  help  them  maintain 
their  independence,  The  United  Stales  said 
to  Ruaala.  "This  far  you  have  gone,  but  no 
further."  ,      „ 

Tlie  lessons  of  "too  little  ai^d  too  late  are 
still  vivid  In  the  minds  of  Americana  who 
have  just  fought  a  war.  They  i-emember 
too  weU  the  world's  IndlfTsrenoe  to  Japan's 
eelsure  of  Manchuria:  Mussolini's  rape  of 
■thiopia:  the  Paacist  dreas  rehearsal  ft*  war 
in  Spain:  and  Hitler's  military  occupation  of 
the  Rhlneland.  first  of  hie  many  acU  of  in- 
ternational aggreealou  which  finally  engulfed 
the  world  In  fiame. 

America  has  let  the  shattered  nations  of 
Surope  know  that  she  will  help  them  get 
their  fields  and  factories  back  into  produc- 
tion, relieve  their  hunger  and  sufTering.  and 
give  their  people  opportunity  for  productive 
work. 

As  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  predicted.  Ruiwia  has 
accused  the  United  SUtes  of  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  United  Nations.  This  is  not  true. 
This  is  typical  Russian  propaganda. 

TTie  United  States  among  all  the  nations  is 
the  great  rock  upon  which  the  United  Na- 
tions stands. 

There  could  be  no  better  way  to  destroy 
the  United  Nations  than  to  give  it  a  task 
beyond  lU  powers,  a  task  in  which  It  Is 
foredoomed  to  faUure.  If  we  did  thU,  we 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  predatory  and 
reactionary  forces  over  the  world.  We  can- 
not afford  to  fotinder  the  vessel  with  too 

heavy  a  cargo.  ,,...„ 

As  one  of  the  original  framers  of  toe  Sen- 
ate resolution  of  March  1943— known  as  the 
BH,  resolution— which  paved  the  way  for 
organization  of  the  United  Nations,  let  me 
reaffirm  my  faith  in  the  United  Natioru. 
Ovir  ultimate  hope  for  peace  lies  in  the 
United  Nations.  And  through  the  United 
Nations  we  shall  substitute  the  rule  of  law 
and  reason  for  force  and  violence. 

We  must  seize  every  oppcKtunity  and  con- 
tinue to  use  every  power  at  oiu-  command  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  Russia. 

The  United  States  must  command  Rtis- 
sU's  respect  if  we  are  to  reach  such  an 
understanding.  And  we  know  after  months 
of  negotiation  that  Russia  respects  strength. 
We  must  keep  America  strong— not  only  \n 


military  preparedness,  not  only  in  determi- 
nation to  withstand  delay  and  pressure,  but 
strong  in  her  domestic  economy.  America 
In  another  depression  might  well  forfeit  her 
leadership  for  the  peace  of  toe  world.  She 
might  drag  down  the  rest  of  toe  world  with 
her. 

There  are  signs  today  of  danger  to  our 
econwny:  Spasmodic  efforu  to  reduce  dlsay 
prices.  A  cost  of  living  which  Increaaed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  more  than  five  tlmee  aa 
much  as  the  toUl  rise  under  war  controls. 
The  highest  profits  In  history.  Reduced 
purchasing  power.  And  efforts  to  provide 
tax  reductions  which  would  hand  a  lx>nus 
to  those  with  big  Incomes  and  leave  the  sal- 
aried man,  toe  farmer,  and  the  wage  earner 
hard  pressed  by  higher  prices. 

We  must  take  heed  of  these  storm  signals 
In  time. 

In  giving  help  to  Europe  America  mtist  in- 
sist that  Europe  be  rebuilt  on  a  'baels  that 
will  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  and 
conditions  out  of  which  have  grown  so  many 
of  the  wars  of  the  past. 

In  1940,  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  last  war,  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch 
placed  its  finger  on  the  heart  of  Europe's 
fundamental  weakness  when  it  said: 

"What  are  the  historical  forces  whoee  fer- 
ment has  brought  Europe  into  a  great  war 
for  the  second  time  in  a  quarter  cen- 
tury? •  •  •  This  area  is  divided  into  many 
separate  nationa.  each  with  lU  own  Uloglcal 
tariff  barriers,  which  keep  it  from  exporting 
Its  surplus  commodities  to  lU  nelghl>ors  or 
receiving  from  toem  the  goods  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  •  •  •  To  carve  a  continent  into 
a  crasy  quilt  of  small  nations  creates  irre- 
alstlble  economic  preaaures.  Recurrent  ex- 
ploalons  are  ineviuble  until  some  machinery 
to  relieve  these  pressures  is  devised," 

We  must  strive  to  relieve  these  prMaures. 
to  prevent  theee  recurrent  exploaiona  through 
some  machinery  under  the  United  Nalioi\a, 
The  UN  Charur  provides  for  regional  devel- 
opment of  political  and  economic  systems 
within  the  United  Nations  We  ahotUd  build 
this  machinery,  through  the  Uiuted  NsUons, 
in  a  United  states  of  Burt^  modeled  upon 
our  own  in^lon  of  sovereign  BUtes. 

A  peaceful  and  unttsd  Burope  would 
streugtoen  the  United  NsUons  and  ease  Its 
difficult  taaks.  II  Would  reduce  the  recurrent 
pleas  for  American  support  and  lessen  the 
drain  on  America  in  loans  and  aid.  It  would 
strengthen  democracy  and  fortify  the  peace 
of  toe  world, 

A  united  Burope  is  not  a  new  Idea.  It  has 
been  the  goal  of  enlightened  bmb  staoe  Um 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  ths  "great  dsalgn"  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  in  the  aeventeenth  cen- 
tury. Victor  Hugo  pleaded  for  union  at  toe 
International  Peace  Congress  in  1840,  After 
the  First  World  War  Arlstlde  Brland,  of 
Prance,  and  Gustave  Stresemann,  the  Ger- 
man democratic  leader,  tried  In  vain  to  Im- 
plant this  vision  in  the  minds  of  the  treaty 
makers. 

Today  men  speak  out  once  more  for  a 
united  Europ::.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of 
Great  Britain  has  said:  "Europe  must  fed- 
erate or  perish."  Winston  ChtirchUl  haa 
spoken  eloquently  of  a  "new  structtire  of 
peace  which  no  one  will  dare  challenge." 
And  at  this  moment  the  Congress  of  toe 
United  SUtes  has  before  it  a  resolution 
calling  for  ap'proval  of  the  "creation  of  a 
United  SUtes  of  Europe,  within  the  frame- 
work of  toe  United  Nations." 

Bullt  upon  a  constitution  such  as  otus. 
guaranteeing  the  fundamental  freedoms  to 
every  man,  a  united  Europe  can  Join  hands 
with  toe  United  SUtes  of  America,  with 
peace-loving  peoples  everywhere,  for  the  ftil- 
flllment  of  toe  words  of  Victor  Htigo: 

"Clearing  toe  earto.  peopling  toe  deeeru. 
Improving  creation  imder  toe  eye  ot  the  tt»- 
ator  and  unltii^.  for  the  good  ot  all.  ttaaa* 
two  irresistible  and  Inftniu  poweta.  the  fra- 
ternity of  man  and  the  power  of  Ood." 
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faith  that  w«  ean  reach  under- 
and  agreement  with   Ruaala  and 
atomic    war.     But    it    CMnnot    l>e 
appcMemrnt    and    comprmnUe    of 
We   must    be   patient    but   Urm. 
>ut   understanding. 
hi  Te  at  thla  moment  ow  opportunity 
mankind  forward  and  upward  over 
tier  and  Into  a  new  era.    We  failed 
such  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
World    War.      Destiny    haa    now 
H  by  giving  ua  a  aacood  chance.    It 
Om  last.     W*  cannot  count  on  a 


fiant 


need  our  prayers  and  our  faith 
„  Ood>  help,  we  will  build  a  lasting 
Ith  freedom  and  Jxiatloe  for  all  men. 
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ident.  I  ask  unanimou-s  coixsent 

in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoao 

cle  entitled  "Marfarlne  and  the 

••  which  wa.s  published  In  the 

Carolina  Parmer,  official  journal 

South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  un- 

of  May  1947.     This  article  was 

by  Mrs.  Corrie  T.  Plyler.  of  Co- 

S.  C.  secretary  to  the  Honorable 

Jofies,    commi.ssioner    of    agrl- 

for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Pfyler  is  a  former  president  of  the 

and  Professional  Women's  Club 

Carolina,  and  an  ardent  student 

question  of  discriminatory  taxe*« 


being  no  objwrtion.  the  article 
was  ortiered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao 
a6  foIl4  )ws : 

cAacaazMK  ahu  tbx  coMavMia 
(By  Corrie  T  Plyler,  Columbia.  S.  Cl 
The  armer  traditionally  has  been  called 
provide^  of  the  Nations  food:  therefore  tou 
Ely  we  forget  that  the  farmer  la  al»o 
ler.  No  matter  how  Taried  a  crop  he 
produc^.  he  cannot  satisfy  all  his  needs 
from  tl  e  produce  of  his  farm  but.  like  every 
other  e  tlaen.  must  buy  at  the  Tillage  store 
or  In  t:  te  neighboring  market  town  or  city. 
He  ben<  'flU  or  suffers  from  whatever  aids  or 
injures  consxiraers  In  general. 

DurlTg  the  recent  war  emergency  many  a 
United  States  consumer  became  aware  for 
the  fJnt  time  of  the  severe  burden  which 
tails  up  in  hw  dinner  table  by  reason  of  har^h 
and  uz  Justified  taxes  and  restrictions  im- 
poMd  X  pon  a  pure- food  prodtict.  Unable  to 
buy  burter.  which  became  as  acarce  aa  the 
proverlfal  hens  teeth,  many  an  American 
found  to  his  ■■liMiiiiiiiT  that  mar- 
'  rhlch  he  would  bav*  Ukcd  to  spread 
on  his  bread  «oald  aot  be  bought  in  the 
yellow  <  oior  ba  bad  vmam  to  Ilka  for  his  ubie 
fat.  or  I  to*  waa  not  aTallabto  to  him  at  all. 


If  h*  was  curious  enouRh  to 
learned,  perhaps,  that  hla  State 
heavy  an  excise  tax  on  margarine  that 
at  all  found  lU  vray  Into  the  State  in 
or  normal  times.  If  he  lived  In  Pennsvlvi 
or  Ohio,  for  example.  b«  learned  that 
State  prohibited  the  Md*  or  uae  of 
marKarlne  entirely.  If  he  lived  it;  Wi 
sin.  h«  learned  that  his  State  imposed  a 
centii-per-pound  tax  on  every  pound  of 
Rsrli.e  sold  within  lU  borders,  aa  w<-M 
license  fees  of  %25  aSOO.  and  $1,000  on 
era.  wholesalers,  and  manufactur*  - 
the  product.  re»p*<'tl^*ly  Furiherm*.  «• 
Wisconsin  corsumer  discovered  that  r 
wished  to  buy  margarine  ouuide  tbr- 
m  order  to  avoid  the  15  cents  excise  t 
must,  then  pay  a  use  tax  of  •  cenu  a  i- 
to  say  nothing  of  Uklng  out  a  consul 
license  st  the  cost  of  $1  a  year.  A  <1 
these,  only  sampler  of  various  State  tuxfu. 
be  sure,  are  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
and  license  fees  listed  In  a  recent  article 
titled  "Marfiar  ne  and  the  Parmer." 

As   a   r«BUlt    margarine   Is   ve'7   unrqt 
distributed    among    the    population, 
sumers   In   nelfrhborh«iods  of  small 
who  cannot   afford   the   margarine  He 
must  either  go  out  of  their  way  or  tlo 
out  the  product:   they  are  thue  ilenl*^ 
right  to  buy  a  pure  American  food   '   r 
except  that  It  Is  held  to  compel *• 
Br    American   food.     In    a  Stale 
the    tax    restrictions    on    margarine    are 
stringent    as    in    Wisconsin,   consumers 
completely   denied    the  opportunity    to 
the  product.     They  may  justifiably  q»i« 
whether  it  was  any  part  of  the  Intern    .n| 
the  fathers  of  otir  country  thus  to  di"  rii 
nate  between  the  people  of  vaiioua  p   rt«] 
the  federal  Union.     In  eight  different  re 
endiims  consumers  have  registered  a  rtei 
that  the  laws  against  margarine  expree* 
will  of  thf.'  people.     But  such   spf)ntAni 
recordings  of  public  opinion  have  gr)'  • 
heeded. 

Indeed,    the   consumer    too   often     ■* 
audible.     Not  only  doee  he  discover  '     <t 
la  not  able  to  buy  margarine,  but  — ai   ! 
he  iisttally  does  not  know— he  is  unable  J 
buy  butter  at  a  price  which  reflects  the 
condition  of  demand  and  supply  in  the 
ket.     Unquestionably,  to  shop  on  thli< 
shotild  be  every  consumer's  right.     The 
tail  price  of  milk  and  of  all  other  dairy 
ducts  is  determined  not  by  the  open  mi 
nor  usually  by  public  authority,  but  hv 
promlae  with   these  artlflclally  high    pr 
How«?ver.  many  in  the  Industry  would 
around  and  fight  a  competitor  by  demar 
a  handicap  In  the  form  of  a  tax.  which 
mately  falls  on  the  consumer.     Instead 
reaping  his  share  at  the  gains  of  econc 
activity.  In  this  case  the  consumer  bean ' 
brunt:  he  Is  caught  between  high  prlc 
one  jKoduclng  group,  set  by  an  artificial 
ket,  and  high  prioea  of  another  group,  fc 
up  by  tax  legislation.    Such  taxes,  the 
Institute  has  Jxiatly  observed,  "distort 
petltlve  relationships  without  bringing 
pensiitton  beneflts  to  the  general  pufc'i'' 

High    prices    have    reached    into    u.l 
pockets  with  Insidious  fingers  these  last 
eral    months      Oxir    left-over    pennies 
dwindled     and     dwindled,     and     we 
wondered  when  pricea  would  halt  their 
ward  night.    Some  conaimf^ers  have  sli 
begun  to  etirtall  their  purchases,  either 
necessity  or  from  a  patriotic  desire  to 
prices   down.      The   United   States    Gov 
ment  tells  us  that  during  the  second 
1947   a   decrease  tn   demand   for   cc 
goods  and  aenrlces  grows  quite  likely. 

The  dcereaee  tn  purchases.  It  la  antlcl| 
win  be  greater  for  dairy  products  than 
consiune^  gooda  in  general.    During  the 
and  up  to  the  preaent.  the  consumptloa^ 
dairy    products    roae    to    unusual    hel  ~ 
largely  becauae  ot  an  increase  in  the  u 


M.     But   now  supplk 
Isoods    are    increasing, 
power  U  expected  to 
long  the  low 
States  Department  of 
It  that  these  develop^ 
spenduig  away  from 
(evidence  that  the  low- 
not  in  normal 
to    buy   all   the  dairy 
Id  would  like  to  have 
>ii   we  need  to  consume 
milk  sa  during  these 
^ears  have  made  It  clear, 
continue  to 
nuld  milk,  we 
I  we  did  prior  to  the  war 
ling,  therefore,  an 
ibstltute  in  margarine, 
and   soybean   oili 
lerican  farms 
rt-»lghted  butter   pro- 
iis    ••You  shall  not  buy 
Oasis  ss  you  buy  but 
for  eating  margarine 

less  absurd  than  if  a 

v.cre  to  appeal  to  Cuiv 

kures  la  this  wise:  'Wc 

Ih  (tilk  goods  at  a  prloc 

American.    We  cannot 

^r  those  who  can  afford 

Therefore  you  must 

of  10  cenu  on  every 

hat;   furthermore,  every 

Hug  rayon  gooda  must 

lal  license  fee  of,  say, 

the  public  will  know 

ig  yard  goods  which  la 

't  do  thi.s,  more  rayon 

Rilk  business  will  be 

Ible  to  believe  that  any 

seriously  thought  <rf 

kd. 

ttter   tntereata  do  npt 

lat  tiixes.  license  feea, 

lestrlctlons    be   plaoad 

Kite  of  the  fact  tbat  tbcy 

>le  enough  butter  and 

le  ume  for  a  bealthful 

tken  the  trouble  to  in- 
{questions  the  nutritive 
Scientific  authorities 
tion.  physiology,  public 
have  attested  Its  pur- 
aersry  value,  and  eqtilva 
II   the  nutritive  essen 

en  have  found,  during 

(^r  butter,  that  marga' 

tiist  it  pleases  both  as 

fat.     TTiey  have  been 

Jhen   they   remembered. 

long-standing  prejudice 

By  have  asked,  lies  any 

taxing  margarines  off 

tlon's  families?     If  the 

lord  butter— and  there 

can  there  be  any 

In    a   free    enterprise 

ig  him  the  right  to  buy 

tly   satisfactory  substl- 

the  same  terms  as  the 

let? 

of  the  restrictions 
of  preventing  fraudu- 
let  us  point  to  th« 
id  Cosmetic  Act  which 
Id  the  various  State 
tU  as  the  Federal  mar- 
ly  possibility  of  fraud 
belongs  to  the  "horse 

^n  recognised  for  ccn« 

burtlcn.  bearing  most 

^income  groups.      Law* 

r^,  political  sclantlstj. 
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and  economists,  have  consequently  frowned 
on  this  type  of  tax — even  when  It  might  con- 
ceivably benefit  some  other  group  In  the 
population.  But,  as  shown  in  the  article 
"liargarlne  and  the  Farmer. "  *.he  margarine 
taxes  benefit  nobody. 

If  a  day  should  come  when,  by  reason  of 
taxes  repealed,  consumers  could  buy  all  the 
margarine  they  wanted — and  In  the  yellow 
color  which  they  like  for  their  Uble  fat  (a 
great  part  of  commercial  butter  Is  artlflclally 
colored,  without  any  requirement  that  It  be 
so  labeled)— the  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
m  the  market  would  serve  to  distribute  mar- 
garine to  those  who  want  it  and  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  butter  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  higher-priced 
product. 

Then  Americans  would  be  able  to  drink 
more  fluid  milk,  since  less  milk  would  be 
diverted  to  butter.  Fluid  milk,  moreover, 
brings  the  dairy  farmer  a  higher  price  than 
milk  destined  to  become  butter  or  cheese  or 
any  other  dairy  product.  Such  a  consequence 
would  in  the  long  run,  garner  more  regards 
for  the  dairy  farmer  than  legislation  directed 
against  margarine. 

It  bears  repeating  that  every  farmer  is  a 
consumer  as  well  as  a  producer.  While  his 
Interest  In  outleU  for  the  produce  of  his 
farm  guides  his  activity  to  a  large  extent,  his 
interest  In  getting  a  fair  deal  as  a  consumer 
should  be  no  less  Impelling.  For  of  what 
avail  are  good  crops  and  good  markets  with 
the  profits  they  reap  if  he  cannot  spend  his 
money  to  fill  his  daily  needs  in  a  profltable 
way? 


RFC*«  Small  Business  Loan  Activities — 
RFC  Docs  Not  Make  Loans  That  Banks 
Will  Make;  Banks  Given  Chance  To 
•  Participate  in  All  Loans — Impressive 
Tables  Disclose  Valuable  Service  Ren- 
dered Small  Business  by  RFC 


the  small  businessman  because  91  per- 
cent of  the  12.247  loans  mentioned  above 
were  for  $100,000  or  less— typical  small- 
business  loans.  The  following  table  in- 
dicates the  statistical  base  from  which 
the  foregoing  summary  statements  were 
drawn: 

RFC  loans  to  business  enterpriaet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

.        or  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  RFC 
Act  expires  June  30.  1947.  The  question 
of  Its  extension  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  agency 
is  needed  now  to  assist  small  business 
more  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  needed 
In  the  readjustment  period  ahead.  The 
proposal  advanced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  not  sufBcient  to  take  the 
place  of  RFC.  and  besides  the  RFC  has 
so  well  demonstrated  its  ability  to  prop- 
erly make  these  loans  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  that  no  change  should  be  made. 

During  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1946.  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  made.  12,247  loans 
to  bu.-slness  enterprises  involving  $563,- 
743.000.  This  was  five  times  the  number 
of  such  loans  made  in  1945  and  eight 
times  the  number  made  in  1944.  It  also 
represents  33.3  percent  of  all  loans  made 
to  business  enterprises  by  the  Corpora- 
tion .since  its  inception  in  1932. 

This  performance  reflects  the  Corpo- 
ration's desire  to  fuinil  its  obligations  to 


Period 

N'uin- 
horof 
luans 

Per- 

OPDtof 

cunm- 
Isllve 
tout 

.Amount, 

RFC  and 

hanks 

Per- 
cent Of 
cutnu- 
iRtive 

t<)Ul 

1932  through  Dec. 
31,  1946  

36,704 
1,SW 
2,*17 

12,  W7 

>  11. 148 

100. 0 
4.2 
fkfi 

$3,  fiTO.  289. 000 
X<-1  l.^t.  (KW 
436,  KMK,  000 

ino.o 

1M4        

10.1 

HM,5      

11. u 

194(i* 

•To   small    busi 
mm 

33. 3       563,  :*A,  000 
30.3    »24fi.302.000 

15.  i 

a? 
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ticipate  in  them.  It  is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing Interest  to  discover  why  the  banks 
do  not  make  the  loans  originally  request- 
ed of  them,  or  participate  in  them  when 
made  by  RFC.  To  this  end  a  study  was 
made  of  1,339  direct  loans  authorized  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  last  half  of  1946. 
representing  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  direct  loans  made 
in  that  period.  The  results  are  shown 
below,  the  reasons  being  arranged  in  or- 
der of  numerical  importance  except 
"Miscellaneous."  Where  two  or  more 
reasons  were  advanced,  the  refusal  was 
clajisified  according  to  the  principal  rea- 


I  91  percent  of  1»4«  total. 
»  4.1.fi  [Krooiit  <)f  1»4«  total. 

The  upward  trend  in  business  loans 
which  developed  in  1946  has  carried  over 
into  1947.  as  the  following  will  show. 
The  monthly  average  of  business  loans 
made  in  1946  was  1.021  loans  whereas 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1947  the 
monthly  average  of  business  loans  ap- 
proved in  the  field  was  1,048.  Since  no 
loans  are  made  by  the  Corporation  un- 
less the  credit  sought  is  unobtainable 
elsewhere,  this  would  indicate  a  rising 
demand  for  RFC  funds  in  1947  over  and 
above  1946. 

Much  significance  attaches  to  another 
break-down  of  these  12,247  loans  to  busi- 
ness enterprises  in  1946,  keeping  well  in 
mind  the  fact  that  91  percent  of  them 
were  made  to  small  businessmen.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  1946  loans  v;ere 
made  in  participation  with  banks,  name- 
ly 8,597 — or  70.2  percent — involving 
$480,582,000  of  which  the  banks ^  took 
$129,310,000.  Only  29.8  percent  of  the 
1946  loans,  involving  $83,164,000.  were 
made  without  bank  participation. 

The  favorable  bank  participation 
trend  established  in  1946  has  not  carried 
over  into  1947.  During  the  first  4 
months  of  1947.  4,193  loans  to  business 
enterprises  were  approved  in  the  field,  of 
which  1,802,  or  42.9  percent,  had  to  be 
made  without  bank  participation.  The 
following  figures  indicate  the  rapidly 
rising  bank  trend  away  from  participa- 
tion in  RFC  loans : 
RFC   loans   to   business  enterprises   in   1947 


Year  1M7 

Bank  part  id- 
pations 

RFC  direct 
loans 

Total 

Nnm- 
ber 

Percent 
oftoUl 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
OftoUl 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

885 
688 
4flB 
349 

86.7 
60.8 
41.8 
38.5 

148 
444 
652 
558 

14.8 
39.2 
58.2 
61.5 

1,033 

1,132 

1,121 

907 

Tot^ 

4391 

67.1 

1,802 

4Z9 

4,193 

son: 


It  is  of  some  significance  that  in  the 
month  of  smallest-loan  activity  as  shown 
above.  RFC  also  obtained  the  smallest 
proportion  of  bank  participations. 

Since  in  every  instance  the  banks  are 
given  first  opportunity  to  make  the  loans 
that  RFC  eventually  makes,  or  to  par- 


Reasons  why  bank;  declioed 


Policy  of  not  handling  OI 
loans - 

rnacre|>table  type  of  oaXtiX- 
eral  offered 

Maturity  requested  was  too 
long 

In.sumclent  down  pa>TD«it« 
made  on  iHjuipment 

.'^I)plicant  entering  upon  • 
new  enterprise -- 

Insufrifienl  c-ollatora!  olTered  . 

Panks  were  extendiiip  rum-nt 
viv(Ut  but  did  not  want  to 
undertake  long-lenii  Uians.. 

.\pl)lieants  were  outside  areas 
.•aTviced - 

I  anks  "do  not  make  this  type 
of  k>au" 

Hank.s  do  not  make  cs|>ital 
loans -  -- 

.\mounts  requested  were  t>e- 
yond  lejral  limits 

interest  rate  too  low  for  ma- 
tiirit  it's  asked 

I'anks  did  not  care  to  par- 
ticipate w-th  r.FC 

Applicants'  ventures  were 
spoCTilative  and  financial 
success  was  not  a-s-sured  . . . . 

.No  reaaona  given  by  t>anks... 

M  isoellaneous  reasons 


Buiii- 
ness 
kians 


VetfC- 
aiu' 
loans 


ToUl. 


74 
74 

3 

39 
21 

£4 
13 
15 
» 
16 
3 
17 


8 
4 

45 


i78 

173 

100 

114 

31 
35 

M) 
19 

26 

r 

lb 

16 


Total 
kianc 


:>94 


11 
101 


£45 


tn 

174 

117 

70 
86 

44 

42 
41 
3S 
» 
18 
17 


15 

15 

146 


1,339 


No  application  for  a  loan  from  RFC 
is  considered  until  the  applicant  has 
demonstrated  his  inability  to  secure  the 
required  financing  from  a  bank  or  other 
private  source  of  credit.  Then  his  prob- 
lem is  carefully  studied  to  see  if  it  can 
be  made  attractive  to  a  bank.  In  the 
12-month  period  from  May  1,  1946.  to 
April  30,  1947,  the  banks  made  loans  to 
2,204  out  of  13.693  such  cases  referred 
to  them  after  RFC  study.  If^^  bank  will 
not  make  a  loan  or  participate  in  it.  the 
Corporation  then  tries  to  work  out  a 
direct  loan. 

The  purposes  for  which  business  enter- 
prises borrow  funds  from  RFC  fall  into 
certain  general  classifications  as  shown 
in  column  1  of  the  table  below,  which  ex- 
cludes mining  loans.  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  loans,  and  loans  made  in 
participation  with  banks  under  the 
blanket-participation  agreement.  Col- 
umn 2  shows  the  dollar  volume  of  the 
various  classifications  with  percentage 
proportions  of  the  total  for  the  last  6 
months  of  1946.  Column  3  similarly 
covers  the  period  from  1932  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1941.  The  war  period  is  elimi- 
nated from  column  3  because  of  its  dis- 
tortions from  normal  trends.  Only  the 
last  8  months  of  1946  are  considered  in 
column  2  because  the  distorUng  effect  of 
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reconve  sion 


financing  was  felt  well  into 
the  midiUe  of  1946. 

/or  which  proeetdt  of  imthorited 
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It  is 


mmedlately  apparent  that  larger 
propor^ons  of  the  Corporation's  loans  to 
enterpruses  are  Koing  into  work- 
tal  and  fixed  assets  than  formerly 
case,  and  considerably  less  is  be- 
for  debt  pajrments  and  other 
The  somewhat  increased  pro- 
shown  as  going  into  fixed  assets 
acccfnted  for  largely  by  the  need  for 
or  revamping  buildings  and 
e<|ulpBiifcnt  worn  out  by  war  uses  or 
rendert  d  inadequate  by  new  technical  de- 
velopm  >nts  and  requirements. 
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•f  America  Dcbmm1>  Justice 
to  the  Jew  ui  Palestiae 


E  CTENSION  OP  REBiAAKS 


or 


CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JXSSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSENTATIVES 


Wednesdav.  Mat  28.  1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.     Mr.  Spoaknr.  on 

evening.  May  27.  1947.  the  Cam- 
Citizens   Committee,   com- 
dlstingulshed  citizens  of  Cam- 
J..  and  vicinity,  recognizing  the 
on  of  this  Nation  to  promote  and 
the  cause  of  Jews  in  their  effort 
a  free  and  independent  na- 
Palestine.  to  provide  for  their  im- 
adxnlttance  therein,  and  to  pro- 
inhumanltles  under  which  Jews 
sulffer  in  their  effort  to  protect  and 
their  rights  in  Palestine,  held  a 
n^eetlng  of  citizens  in  the  audito- 
the  Camden  High  School, 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
resolution    was    unanimously 


tlie 


the  British  Government  has  re- 

rlolated  its  obltgmtions  ss  the  man- 

Patestlne  by  repiKllatlng  the  •oietnn 

aprwgcl  in  the  Balfour  Declaration 

Palestine  aaiidate  with  regard  to 

lou  of  Jtwtoh  imniigratlon  Into 

and  the  continued  development  of 

national  home;  and 

the  plight  of  the  Jewish  BurrlTors 

Is  steadily  worsening,  malting  It 

that  they  leave  that  bostUe  coo. 

the  earnest  momaot:  and 

the  aelsurs  and  OMsa  deportatloD 

of  so-called  illegal  Jewish  immi- 


grauu  coiisUtutc  a  brutal  campaign 
helpless   men,   women,   and   children, 
pletely   Inconsistent  with   the  principles 
the  Atlantic  Charter;  and 

Whareas  stich  immigrants  embark  for 
Holy  Land  as  of  their  legal  right,  since 
whiU  paper  of  1989,  which  bars  theu  ent 
was  repudlatad  by  the  Permansat  Mane' 
CommlsaUn  of  the  League  of  Nations  as 
consistent  with  the  Palestine  mandate,  tt 
making  illegal  the  policy  pursued  by 
mandatory  power:  and 

Whereas  the   Oovemment  of   the  Unit 
SUtes  of  America,  through  the  passage 
reaolunions  in  both  Bouses  of  Congress, 
through  public  statemenu  of  policy  enun4 
ated  by  every  President  for  over  30  y. 
committed  to  the  free  upbuilding  of  Palestt 
as     the     Jewish     national     homeland. 
through   planks    in    the   platforms   of 
major   political    parties   Is   pledged    to 
lowMk  immigration  into  the  Holy  Land 
the  astablishment  In  Palestine  of  a  free 
democratic  Jewish  commonwealth:  Th« 
be  it 

Beaolved.   That    the   citizens   of    Ca 
CoTinty    and    surrounding    area    reap 
rail    upon    the   Government    of    the    Unll 
States  to  take  the  Inltintive  during  th« 
meetlitg    of    the    General    Asaembly    of 
United   Nations   in   vtgorouAly   chamv     ni 
the  program  for  Patoatlne.  which  it  1.  ws 
peatedly  iisWiiasil    and  be  It  further 

Reaolvrd.  That  we  call  upon  the  Go% 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  Insist  tbsAI 
Jewish  people,  as  the  party  most  dt 
concerned,  be  accorded  full  repreBentatlosl 
all  de' iberations  regarding  Palestine  wit 
the  United  Nations  through  the  Jc 
agency  ihe  internationally  reccgui/^d 
authorised  to  apeak  (or  the  Jewish  ^t-  pie : 
respect  of  Palestine;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  pending  a  final  settle 
of  the  Palestine  question  by  the  United] 
tlons.  the  great  weight  of  tlie  United 
Oovenirrvent  ahould  be  brought  to  bear  a0l 
■MBdatory  government  to  the  end  t'  >t 
iatsrtn  policy  based  upon  the  existing 
date  tw  set  into  motion  at  once  pro« 
for  Immediate  large-scale  Jewish  Imi 
tlon  Into  Palestine  and  the  removal  f< 
with  of  the  discriminatory  land  restrirtl 
In  the  Jewish  national  home:  and  bo 
further 

Metolved.  That  copies  of  this  res<'  viiion] 
forward  to  the  President  of  the  United  stal 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Set  ret 
of  State,  the  American  delegate  to  the 
eial  AaMmbly  of  the  United  Nation 
Memben  of  both  Houses  of  the  Conu  .a 
the  United  State*. 


Files  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerkl 
Actiyities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  oBoacu 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT  H 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  WOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  U 
to  extend   my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  the  following  statement : 

UAvm  or  Tits  raja  of  ths  coMinmB . 


MKirra,  jAnvaar  ss-mst  mi,  i»4t 

During  the  pertod  January  U  to  May 
1M7.  inclusive,  a  total  of  612  vioiU  were 
to  the  Ales  of  th*  Committc*  on  Un-i 
Activities  by  persons  who  made  th« 


and  publications  9t 
il  number  of  naoMS 
was   8,329.     These 
of  congrrselonal  corn- 
Members  of  Congress 
agencies  In  the  ex> 
OoTsmment.  namely, 
jmmerce.  Interior.  Jtis- 
Treasury.  and  War. 
11  Service  Commission, 
ilnlstratlon. 
total  number  of  visits 
iber  of  names  checked 
mouth  of  the  present 
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9H 
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2.  4» 
l.SM 


U2 


S.US 


>mmltee  stafi  assisted 

rhere  they  were  unable 

rhich  waa  known  to  be 

where  they  needed  to 
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Briod  of  time,  Memben 
separate  requests  for 
flies  of  the  Commlt- 
I  Activities.     In  answer- 
committee    employee* 
records,  and  publl- 
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OP  REMARKS 

|OF 

G.  MAGNUSON 

IIWCTON 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

y  legislative  day  of 
nil  21).  1947 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

[to  have  printed  In  the 
tcoRD  a  very  interest- 
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ing  editorial  published  in  the  Walla  Walla 
Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

poo*  CAMPAIGN   STKATCCT 

Republicans  In  the  Pacillc  Northwest  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  public  land  de- 
velopment program  and  hydroelectric  power 
impetus  which  bore  fruit  under  a  New  Deal 
administration.  The  attitude  of  a  few  Im- 
portantly placed  Elepubllcans  In  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  reclamation  and 
power  development  by  Federal  funds  Is  such 
as  to  offend  a  large  and  influential  segment 
In  their  party. 

The  use  of  Federal  money  in  bringing 
thousands  of  acres  of  western  arid  lands  into 
high  production  was  Inspired  by  and  realized 
through  efforts  of  Republican  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  the  States  of  this  region. 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho  began  sub- 
mitting feasible  programs  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  The  Columbia  Basin.  McNary  Dam. 
and  numerous  other  projects  now  about  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  at  Washington 
as  a  result  of  a  middle  western  Republican's 
position  of  power,  were  born  in  the  minds 
of  community  and  district  leaders,  prepon- 
derently  Republican. 

If  now  the  Republican  Party  permits  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  go 
by  the  boards,  after  what  the  opposition  did 
to  further  the  region's  progress.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  the  GOP  to  count  on  such  sup- 
port as  lU  ticket  received  at  the  polls  in 
1946.  The  solid  South  has  taken  Its  crurjbs 
from  the  table  of  the  Democratic  Party  and. 
with  one  exception,  stayed  solid.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  Is  not  politically  so  devoted  and. 
while  there  are  large  numbers  of  Republicans 
who  would  prefer  to  see  their  party  In  power, 
their  loyalty  nationally  may  be  tested 
severely  unless  the  present  attitude  In  in- 
fluential spoU  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Is 
moderated  considerably  with  respect  to  our 
economic  future. 


Proposed  Second-Clatt  Postal  Rate  Raise 
Poor  Example  to  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  come  protests  against 
the  proposed  raise  on  second-class  postal 
rates. 

We  all  know  that  the  administration, 
backed  up  by  the  Republican  Congress, 
recently  asked  for  lower  prices  in  order 
to  stop  the  rising  spiral  of  inflation. 

Now  comes  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department,  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  membership  of  Congress,  ask- 
ing for  increases  in  the  most  necessary 
service  the  Government  renders — in- 
creases which  will  put  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  out  of  business — and  will 
seriously  cripple  the  free  press  of  Amer- 
ica, so  necessary  to  our  American  way  of 
life. 

David  Lawrence  in  his  column  dated 
May  20,  which  is  published  in  many  large 
papers  throughout  the  country,  very  ably 
presented  this  inconsistency  in  an  article 


entitled  "Proposed  Postal  Rate  Rise  Sets 
Poor  Example  to  Business." 
Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 
The  Government  Itself  Is  setting  s  jaxx 
example  to  businessmen.  After  all  the  hull- 
abaloo about  the  necessity  of  price  reduc- 
tion, Newburyport  plans  and  meetings  of 
left-wing  economists  to  argue  for  voluntary 
price  reductions,  the  Government,  which 
operates  one  of  the  biggest  businesses  in 
America — the  postal  service — decides  on  an 
Increase  In  prices  to  the  public. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  whose  dlre«:t- 
Ing  manager  is  still  a  member  of  the  Pr<»- 
Ident's  Cabinet,  has  recommended  that 
rates  be  increased  to  yield  $173,000,000  mere, 
while  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  now 
favors  rates  what  will  yield  about  an  addi- 
tional $1 10.000.000  a  year. 

Both  the  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee and  Post  Office  officials  seem  to  overkwk 
the  advice  so  often  given  by  the  CIO  that 
wages  can  be  Increased  and  deficits  can  be 
absorbed  from  profits.  Here  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  Increasing  wages  and  Is  about 
to  end  the  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  or 
profit  of  $2,000,000,000  or  more,  and  yet  the 
self-same  Government  increases  prices  to 
the  public.  One  suspects  that  the  Govern- 
ment officials  have  not  been  reading  care- 
fully all  the  economic  advice  they  have  been 
getting  from  left-wing  quarters. 

Certainly  this  is  no  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  to  be  raising  prices  and  to  be 
arguing  that  It  must  overcome  a  deficit  in 
some  particular  department.  There  are 
other  departments  of  the  Government  oper- 
ating at  a  deficit — as,  for  Instance,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  which  serves  the  Farm- 
ers and  the  Labor  Department  which  serves 
the  labor  unions.  One  wonders  why  the 
service  by  the  Post  Office  Department  cannot 
be  charged  »  p.  as  all  other  services  are,  to 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Curiously  enough,  the  postal  rates  will  op- 
erate  as  an  Increased  tax  on  many  com- 
panies which  already  pay  heayy  taxes  to  the 
Government.  As  for  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, the  new  tax  In  the  form  of  postal- 
rate  revision  upward  will  cause  the  more  suc- 
cessful companies  to  ship  In  bulk  by  express 
and  maU  their  publications  from  distribu- 
tion icenters  from  local  zones  or  counties 
wher*  the  rates  are  low.  Smaller  companies 
will  ^e  penalized  and  the  advantage  will  go. 
as  usual,  to  the  bigger  businesses. 

Statistics  have  already  been  furnished 
Congress  showing  that  the  Government  wUl 
lose  revenues  by  reason  of  changes  in  meth- 
ods of  distribution  and  that  the  price  in- 
crease wUl  be  a  boomerang.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  experiment  in  price 
raising  will  work  out  to  reduce  or  Increase 
the  so-called  postal  deficit. 

The  trouble  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  that  It  Isn't  operated  as  efficiently 
as  Is  private  business.  The  post-ofllce  sys- 
tem Is  honeycombed  with  jjolitlcs  and  af- 
fected by  political  considerations.  Most  of 
the  mall  that  now  goes  free  should  be  paid 
for — the  post-office  business  then  would  have 
not  only  a  balanced  budget  but  a  profit  be- 

If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  lower  rates  and 
the  stimulus  of  larger  volume,  it  Is  In  a  busi- 
ness like  the  postal  service.  If  the  rates  were 
reduced,  more  maU  would  be  sent,  especially 
by  business  houses  which  now  spend  a  huge 
proportion  of  the  money  expended  for  post- 
age. Lower  rates  would  increase  volume  and 
at  no  proportionate  Increase  In  cost  of  carry- 
ing It  or  delivering  It.  Experience  with  air 
mall,  which  recently  went  from  6  to  8  cents 
an  ounce,  showed  the  public  Is  sensitive  to 
price  changes.  It  was  changed  to  5  cents  and 
revenue  Increased. 

There  ought  to  l)e  a  commission  to  study 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Impact  of  posUl  rates  on  maU  voliune 
before  new  rates  are  legislated. 


Marine  General  Carlson  Died  Disillusioned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  item 
entitled  "Marine  Generar  Carlson  Died 
Disillusioned." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAMNE    CENEBAL    CARLSON    DIED    DISILLUSIONCD 

PoHTUiND,  Okec  May  28.— Brig.  Gen.  Evans 
P.  Carlson,  famous  leader  of  Carlson's  Marine 
Raiders,  died  a  disillusioned  man  because  he 
feared  that  un-American  interference  In 
Greece  and  China  was  starting  the  United 
States  on  the  road  to  another  war,  his  widow 
believed  today. 

When  he  donned  his  uniform  in  World 
War  II  after  an  earlier  retirement,  he  was 
convinced  he  would  be  fighting  In  the  final 
world  conflict,  she  said. 

"When  he  died."  Mrs.  Carlson  added,  "bs 
was  no  longer  sure." 

Mrs.  Peggy  Whyte  Carlson  was  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  husband  at  Emanuel  Hospital 
when  he  died  yesterday  morning  of  coronary 
occlusion. 

She  said  her  husband,  hero  of  the  Makln 
and  Guadalcanal  campaigns,  will  be  burled 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Following  World  War  n.  General  Carlson 
became  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Progressive 
Citizens  of  America,  of  which  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace Is  principal  spokesman. 

Mr.  Wallace  traveled  from  Portland  to 
Brlghtwood.  Greg.,  last  Sunday  to  see  General 
Carlson.  Mrs.  Carlson  said  Mr.  Wallace  and 
her  husband  discussed  what  the  general 
thought  was  un-American  interference  In 
Greece  and  China. 

"My  husband's  views  were  that  there 
should  be  no  barrier  between  peoples  of  good 
faith.  He  believed  that  between  them,  R\is- 
sla  and  the  United  States  could  save  and 
Insure  world  peace.  •  •  •  He  couldn't 
understand  how  America  could,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  dictate  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries."  Mrs.  Carlson  said. 


Tbefts  From  Starring  Austria  Reveal  Bad 
Faith  of  Soriet 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  urn  touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  28. 1947: 

■rmj-18  raoM  sTAaviMa  AUsraiA  bkveal  aaa 
FATiH  OF  sovtrr 

Moscow's  light  regard  for  solemn  pledges 
Is,  of  course,  a  notorious  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  It  becomes  a  partlcvilarly 
reprehensible  weakness  when  It  Involves  the 
imposition  of  hardship  upon  a  nation  already 
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ia  such  a  nation.     lu  economy  is 

its  reaources  are  exhausted:    tu 

la  deetroyed.  and  Ita  people  are  hun- 

Soviei  Russia  has  not  hesitated  to 

iand.  or  at  least  the  area  which 

have  occupied,  remnvtn;;  Industrial 

and  food  and  in  other  ways  mak- 

acute  the  crisis  of  the  people. 

(^arg*  ia  made  In  irank.  torthriKht 

Oen    Mark  W.  Clark,  who  has  just 

from    Austria   in   an   angry    nKXXl. 

at    the    Soviet    Oovemment    a 

indictment — tJMt  of  haviug  failed 

With  the  other  occupying  po«- 

iccontance  with  the  solemn  pledge 

made  to  the  world  for  tt!<  fnttire 

prosperity.' 

Clark    charfes   far    more    serious 

than  almple  failure  to  cooperaM. 

speclficnily     that    the 

Uvesuxk  and  other 

that  It  had  been  agreed  that 

forces  would  not  subaM  off 

snd  that  they  exported  aurphises 

own  needs 

commodities,  of  course,  were  taken 

fljtarvlnK  people,  with  no  hope  of  aub- 

other    than     their    own    pnHhicts 

taken  from  a  fundamentally  de- 

,  a  nation  which  was  ju?t  as  much 

of  Hitler's  aggreaaton  as  were  Po- 

and  the  other  inradcd  coun- 


Oi  eece. 


imd. 


Ihe 


treachery  and  duplicity  of  the  Rus- 

not.  however,  end  with  the  looting 

For  the  encourafcnimt  of  oom- 

and  In  violation  of  the  pledge  to 

recreation  of  a  sovereign.  Inde- 

and  democratic  country,  the  Soviet 

ta  gave  "extra  food,  higher  wages, 

rations"  to  Austrians  who  woaM 

Communist  Party. 

^bole  atory.  of  course,  baa  a  familiar 

content.     It  prorldaa  added  r««- 

Arm  policies  In  dealing  with    the 

and  rcsUtlng  the  direct  and  subtle 

i4)ns   through  which   the  Communut 

carried  forward. 
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EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TH£  house  or  MVaMBNTATIVM 
Thursday.  May  29.  1947 


Mr. 


ISCHWABE    of    Oklahoma      Mr. 

many  think  we  are  traveling  a 

route  in  the  attempts  of  this 

to  raise  the  standard  of 

througlMHit  th«  world  by  depleting 
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with 
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It  is  only  commcm  aoMC  to  say  that 
Umtc  1^  a  UmtUtlaB  beyond  which  we 
safciy  fo  ta  ttM  tendtng  and  flv 

Ins  of  dur  finances  and  resources  to  other 
countries  and  their  citlaens.  We  have 
given  amount  of  tfmnrtn.  In 
dlstiensation  of  our  charity,  as  Indl- 
I  dare  say  that  we  first  attempt 
detehnine  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
and  not  leave  ouraaNaa  Impover- 
The  same  prlncifile  holds  trite 
economy  of  nations.  The  best 
leflnitely  asree  that  an  early  de- 
termln  itlon  should  be  made  of  Just  how 
far  w  CAn  go  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  ft  other  people,  without  Impovtr- 


tle 


ishing  our  own   people  and  desti 
our  ccoaomy. 

It  behooves  as  to  stop.  look,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  cor 
eration  of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  pi 
lie  generally  certain  statistical  infor 
tlon  which  has  recently  been  compiled  1 
one  of  the  great  economists  of  this  ct 
uy.  These  facts  and  figures  she 
cbAilenge  the  attention  of  all  who 
the  welfare  of  the  present  and  futi 
generations  of  this  country  at  ht 
This  analysis,  although  based  on  pr*'^ 
figures  very  largely,  should  be  revf  iiii 
It  shows  the  dangerous  route  wh:  i 
are  now  following  and  where  the  pi  oji 
tion  and  continuation  of  the  natic 
administration's  profrram  will  inevit 
lead.  It  is  a  dangerous  course  for  us 
pursue. 

The  following  shows  the  relative 
nomic  position  of  the  United  States 
the  remainder  of  the  world: 

As  aaarty  as  ww  ean  asthaf  on  the 
of  wmy  detailed  calculations  first 

in  mo.  the  wealth  and  income  of  Uis 
States  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
compared  subatantially  as  follows,  in 
numbers,  with  the  wealth  and  income 
remainder  of  the  world: 

1    Population:     World    total,    latest 
mates  ( 1938-^30).  around  a.146.000.000;  Unit 
SUtea  icorreaponding  date  i .  around  1 
000  (present,  around  134.000.000);  pcrcnttj 
world  total,  around  6  percent. 

3   Wealth:  World  total.  aWMiii  gl  luuji 
000000;     United    Statss.    aiawBd    SSaojl 
000  000;    percent   of   world   total,   arou    d 
percent.     (Around    1990   the   wealth    •( 
ITnlted  Statea  was  estimated  to  ba  frc 
to  36  percent  of  the  world  total.) 

S.  Income:  World  total,  around  SSIO.I 
000  000:  United  States  (1940)  $73,000,000.1 
$75.000.000 OOOi   percent  of  world  total 
percent.     <In  19»  the  United  States  ti 
was  estimated  at  41 -4S  percent  of  the 
total.) 

It  is  alanillcant  that  the  islatlye 
of  the  United  SUtcs  gradually  deteric 
during  the  decade  of  the  thlrtlm   due  to 
fact  that  recoiFery  In  other  leadlnk;  cunnl 
was  much   more  rapid  thun   in   the   Ut 
SUtcs 

To  make  the  problem  as  simple  as  poal 
the  United   SUtes.   with   30  percent   of 
world's  Income  and  0  percent  of  tba 
tlon,  haa  a  living  standard  per  capita  r^iul 
lent  to  0  units  of  Income  (36  divided   ^>v 
The  rest  of  the  world,  with  64  percent  of 
Income  and  94  percent  of   the   populi 
haa  a  per  capHa  stsndard  equal  to  twf>-| 
unit  of  incaow.  or  on  tiie  average  osie- 
of  that  of  the  Unltsd  Statsa. 

In  order  to  mtaUtUb  "•quality"  thrc 
out  th«  world,  tbs  UBltsd  Statea  mvwt 
only  her  per  capita  share  of  the  tots 
Income,  l.  e .  she  must  reduce  her  in*--  ^ 
9  percent  at  the  total,  snd  must  ((ive 
the  remaining  30  percent  of  the  world 
cooM  which  shs  now  holds,  so  that  IH 
cent  of  the  populatloQ  outalde  the  T'nl 
Statea   wUl    also   reeetee  94   percent      f 
world  Income      This  operation  wouUi 
retlcally  raise  the  rsot  of  the  world 
m9tn^  psr  capita  income  of  1  unit — % 
Is   s   tbsoreucal    gain   of    50   percent 
the  present  svsrsge.    But  the  avsrag< 
of  the  United  SUtes  would.  In  tbs 
lose  IlTe-stTths  of  his  Income. 

In  other  words,  if  there  were  no  ecoi 
loM  In  this  proriss  of  "redistribution.** 
If  ths  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world 
reoslve  our  "glfu"  would  contlntie  to 
aa  hard  aa  they  do  now  to  ptodvee  their 
sustenance,   ws  would   resell   a  tbsoret 
equillbruim    with   all    people   In    the 
(including    the    tTnlted    States)     hai 


•sixth  as  high  as  that 

fUnlied  States. 

would  mean  roughly 

little  more   than   660.- 

Ilnt;   over    3.000.000000 

man     outaide     the 

have   hia  income   in- 

3re  than  $30  per  yeur. 

_ie  for  a  Chinaman  or 

[the  tropics — but  pur- 

ilch   would   mean   the 

ic  people  of  the  United 

our  well-known  expe- 

tn  the  South,  and  the 

the    most    backward 

world.  It  Is  probable 
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peace  project  of  the  stalwart  citizens  of  Nor- 
walk.  Conn. 

One  thousand  residents  of  Norwalk — popu- 
lation 45.000 — will  shortly  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  present  to  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  a  petition  with 
18  000  nanMs.  It  calls  on  the  United  States 
delegation  to  seek  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  so  that  no  nation  can  back  out,  no 
nation  can  defy  It.  no  nation  can  make  atom 
bombs. 

Self-styled  practical  men.  now  struggling 
futUely  to  settle  the  war  they  failed  to  pre- 
vent, are  of  course  calling  these  people 
"visionaries."  But  tlikre  Is  a  chance  the 
names  of  Norwalk  leaders  will  live  In  the 
history  books.  For  they  are  dramatizing  a 
new  spirit  abroad  In  the  world,  one  that, 
though  small  on  the  surface,  has  strong 
roots.  It  is  a  turning  from  fear,  war  mon- 
gerlng.  retreat.  Inaction,  and  can't-be-done 
defeatism  to  a  bold  program  for  combating 
the  terrors  now  threatening  the  world. 

Back  of  the  Norwalk  petition  lie  many  sig- 
nificant happenings — a  conversation  on  the 
state  of  the  world  by  a  few  persons  who  sud- 
denly decided  the  time  had  come  to  do  more 
than  talk;  a  meeting  In  the  high  school  to 
hear  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  tell  what  he  had  seen 
the  atom  bomb  do  at  Bikini,  and  a  house- 
wife's rising  to  ask  what  one  woman  could  do 
about  the  bomb;  an  appeal  to  a  group  of  civic 
volunteers  to  dedicate  4  months  of  work  to 
the  project  of  helping  citizens  speak  their 
minds  by  petition,  and  a  reminder  that  this 
Inconvenience  was  far  less  than  what  they 
would  suffer  from  an  atomic  war  or  from  sur- 
viving in  a  community  full  of  diseased  vic- 
tims, who  might  give  birth  to  abnormal 
children. 

The  400  men  and  women  who  went  from 
door  to  door,  or  met  the  trains,  petition  in 
hand,  did  not  always  find  their  task  easy. 
They  met  the  usual  name  calling — "Commu- 
nist," "imperialist,"  "reactionary,"  "radical." 
"visionary,"  "stooge  of  Britain."  But  most 
eltlHBS  gave  eager  support.  Most  welcomed 
the  dumce  at  last  to  do  something  tangible 
about  world  affairs,  to  ease  the  guilt  and  frus- 
tration they  felt  over  their  passive  citi- 
zenship. 

Meanwhile  In  Asheville,  N.  C,  majcw  world 
government  organizations  of  thla  country 
merged  into  United  World  Fedcrallsta  de- 
voted to  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
into  a  limited  world  government  to  prevent 
war.  A  European  branch  is  in  the  making. 
Federaliat  groups  exist  In  every  country  in 
Europe  outside  the  Soviet  sphere.  Some  ad- 
vocate European  union,  some  union  of  the 
democracies,  some  universal  world  fed- 
eration. 

What  will  come  of  all  this  brave  setting  out 
for  what  "realists"  of  power  politics  regard  as 
a  Utopia  at  least  SCO  years  distant?  Leaders 
of  this  mental  wagon  train  are  certain  more 
will  come  than  many  people  expect.  This, 
they  ssy.  Is  something  more  than  the  enthu- 
siasm thst  flowered  so  brightly  for  the  League 
of  Nations,  then  wilted  so  quickly  before 
congressional  froet,  and  was  burled  under 
distractions  and  Isolationism  of  the  1920's. 
The  movement  for  world  government,  they 
point  out.  is  a  hardier  plant.  It  sprouted  out 
of  necessity— the  weakness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  lU  present  form.  And  It  has  no 
altsmatlvs  ssve  a  world  armed  with  atom 
bombs,  disease  germs,  cosmic  rays. 

Chief  question  put  to  federalists  is:  "How 
win  you  make  the  Soviet  Union  Join?"  The 
anawer  Invariable  Is  that  not  being  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  they  cannot  make  it  do 
anything.  Their  Job  Is  to  see  that  thU  coun- 
try takes  the  lead  In  the  only  poaslble  move- 
ment to  save  humanity.  They  hops  ths 
Soviet  Union  will  be  realistic  enough  to  come 
m.  If  It  does  not,  this  Nation  should 
strengthen  Itself  by  belonging  to  a  foxir-flfthe 
world  movement  whleh  should  continue  to 
keep  ths  door  open  for  Russia. 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Garrison  Norton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  at  the  opening  plenary 
meeting  of  the  first  assembly  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion on  May  6. 1947.  at  Montreal,  Canada : 
Mr.  President  and  delegates,  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  assembly  of  the  Internatioiud 
Civil  Aviation  Organisation  is  an  occasion 
which  we  from  the  United  States  view  with 
special  gratification.  The  fact  that  the 
International  Convention  on  Civil  Aviation 
has  come  into  full  force  and  effect  in  con- 
siderably less  than  the  3  years  originally 
contemplated  Is  a  demonstration  that  the  62 
delegations  at  Chicago  buUt  well  and  success- 
fully. 

We  can  now  proceed  with  certainty  to  es- 
tablish the  Organization  on  a  permanent 
basis.  I  do  not  minimize  the  important 
achievements  of  the  interim  period.  I  am 
sure  that  there  has  never  been  another  pro- 
visional international  organization  which 
sought  as  fully  as  this  one  to  measure  up  to 
all  phases  of  the  Job  to  be  done.  The  record 
is  one  of  great  accomplishment. 

The  United  States  Government,  perhaps 
not  alone,  has  at  times  been  left  breathless 
by  the  pace  of  CouncU  meetings,  committee 
meetings,  division  meetings,  regional  meet- 
ings, and  special  meetings.  Aviation  Is  not 
a  business  on  which  matters  can  be  left  to 
wait  forever,  nor  one  in  which  the  problems 
disappear  if  simply  left  unattended. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Organization  is 
devoted  to  the  formulation  of  international 
standards  on  all  matters  affecting  the  safety, 
regularity,  and  efficiency  of  air  navigation. 
By  ratlfyln,  the  Convention,  every  member 
state  has  accepted  a  solemn  treaty  obligation 
to  collaborate  not  only  In  preparing  but  also 
in  carrying  out  the  international  standards. 
This  obligation  must  be  fulfiUed. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  productive  work 
initiated  at  Chicago  on  these  standards  has 
been  carried  forward  through  two  successive 
revisions.  It  wUl  be  possible  for  the  new 
CouncU,  when  It  is  elected  a  few  days  hence, 
to  act  Immediately  upon  the  whole  code  of 
standards  already  developed.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  Council 
should  be  to  adopt  the  standards  which  are 
ready.  We  can  all  then  leave  this  Assembly 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  standards  have 
been  officially  submitted  to  the  member 
States  and  may  be  expected  to  come  into 
effect  3  months  later  under  the  procedure 
established  by  the  Convention. 

The  coming  Into  effect  of  these  standards 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  can  be 
a  major  contribution  to  safety  of  life  In  the 
air  and  will  be  If  we  all  take  seriously  our 
obligations. 

The  agenda  for  Commission  11  contains 
few  Items  which  wiU  exclta  vigorous  debata 
m  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 
We  should  regard  this  as  a  tribute  to  the 
organizational  pattern  and  procedure  which 
has  been  developed  for  handling  technical 
matters  In  the  divisions,  the  Air  Navigation 
Committee  and  the  CouncU. 

A  second  field  of  fruitful  work  envisaged 
at  Chicago  lies  In  the  general  ares  of  Com- 
mission III  of  this  Assembly.  Here  we  shaD 
be  concerned  with  the  economic,  commer- 


cial and  political  problems  of  International 
air  transport. 

These  problems  are  no  less  demanding 
than  those  In  the  teohnlcal  field,  but  our 
progress  haa  understandably  been  slower 
and  more  difficult.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
United  States  that  there  are  at  least  five 
types  of  activity  In  the  economic  field  among 
which  we  rhoiUd  distinguish  In  planning 
the  work  of  the  Organization. 

One  is  the  collection,  compilation,  and 
publication  of  factual  Information.  We 
cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  fundamen- 
tal ImpKirtance  of  these  activities.  In  which 
every  nation  should  assist  by  carrying  IW 
share  of  the  load. 

The  second  Is  the  activity  of  the  Secre- 
tariat in  analytical  study.    It  takes  the  form 
not  only  of  dissecting  the  Issues  for  detailed 
examination,  but  also  of  arranging  all  of  the 
known  facts  In  relation  to  the  issues.     Ths 
United   Statea   supporU   fully   the    ideal   of 
thorough-going  staff  work  by  a  competant 
international   staff   which   will   assist   com- 
mittee deliberation  on  proposals  as  to  policy. 
Still  another  type  of  activity  of  the  Organ- 
ization in  the  economic  field  consists  of  ths 
formulation    of    recommendations    for    na- 
tional action.    The  principal  examples  so  far 
are  the  proposals  for   a   standard   form   of 
bilataral  agreement  formulated  at  Chicago 
and  the  recommended  practices  for  facUita- 
tion  of  international  air  transport.    In  gen- 
eral, and  partlctilarly  In  Commission  III.  the 
United  States  believes  It  well  worth  whUe 
to   work   through   recommendations   to  the 
member  States.    We  regard  this  as  s  means 
of  Initiating  progressive  action  and  of  ex- 
ploring   the    ground    before    more    decisive 
forms  of  international  action  are  attempted. 
The  fourth  type   of  activity,  when   It  Is 
possible,  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfying 
form  of  international  coUat)oration.     It  con- 
stats of  decisive  International  action  through 
the  adoption  of  standards  or  the  acceptance 
of    agreemento   or    treaties.     This    form    of 
action  Is  always  the  most  difficult.     Every 
government  Is  reluctant  to  support  or  entar 
into  binding  commltmente  without  fuU  study 
of  the  prospective  consequences.     Neverthe- 
less, we  can  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  con- 
stant enlargement  of  the  area  of  such  action. 
The  United  States  wUl  continue  to  support 
such  endeavors. 

The  final  type  of  activity  to  the  economic 
field  relates  to  the  administration  of  Intar- 
natlonal  agreements  once  they  have  been 
concluded.  The  implementation  of  every 
Important  new  agreement  wUl  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  In  this  Assembly,  and  in 
the  council  and  ita  committees  as  we  search 
for  a  common  understanding  of  our  mutual 
obligations.  In  some  cases  It  wlU  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  specifically  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disagreementa  and  disputes.  In  such 
cases  the  United  States  t>elleve8  the  Organiza- 
tion can  be  helpful  in  establishing  snd 
maintaining  the  machinery  of  arbitration. 
However,  the  Organization  Itself  should  not 
be  vested  with  arbitral  duties. 

In  dealing  with  all  of  the  Itams  on  the 
agenda  for  Commission  III.  the  United  States 
wUl  seek  to  apply  the  general  principles 
which  I  have  Just  outlined.  In  this  state- 
ment I  wish  to  comment  further  on  only 
one  Item  of  the  Commission  III  agenda, 
namely,  the  proposed  multUateral  agreement 
on  commercial  rlghta  In  totematlonsl  sir 
transport. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  United  Statss  thst 
our  efforta  to  produce  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment on  air  commerce  at  Chicago  and  since 
have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  experience  and 
of  tested  information.  We  stUl  do  not  hsvs 
adequate  primary  statistical  data  l>earlng  on 
some  of  the  major  problems  Involved  In  the 
draft.  Such  data  are  greatly  needed.  Never- 
theless, the  present  draft  representa  consid- 
erable progress  beyond  anything  we  have  had 
before. 
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Th«  Jnlttd  States  intradi  to  work  bard 
ta  ih»  lop*  that  a  treaty  a«;reement  can  b« 
rMirhcc  at  thia  Aaacmbly  on  many  of  tb« 
prlnctp  n    applicable    to    tntemattonal    air 


comme  re 


Otir 


tpeclflc  propoaala  for  re^lalon  of  the 
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draft  propoMd  by  the  Air  Tranaport  Com- 
mittee arill  b«  prearntcd  In  Commlnlon  ID. 
We  bo|  •  that  agreement  will  prove  pueelble 
with  rt  ipect  to  principle*  on  capacity,  rates, 
unfair  practices,  the  fadllUtlon  of  tntema- 
ttanal  Ur  serrlces.  and  the  arbitration  ot 
dlMfr*  >ment8.  We  further  believe  that  the 
flnt  tv  o  (reedoms.  those  of  transit  and  of 
trafk:  stop,  have  already  received  Mich 
acceptance  that  they  should  now  be 
put  KjJwiU  In  permanent  form  as  part  of 
the  pr<  poeed  treaty.  We  do  not  believe  that 
It  la  pn  ctAeaMe  to  Include  •  general  exchange 
of  con  mmnlM  rlghu  In  tlM  prop<iM«d  treaty 
at  this  ttme.  We  do  believe  that  the  treaty 
should  Include  sultaMe  provtalonn  to  outlaw 
dlscrUi  laatory  practices  In  operation*  under 
such  t  eatlea. 

In  ot  ir  negotlatlona.  let  us  not  neftlect  the 
'*fe«i0l  lea  man" — the  Individual  traveler  of 
•ay  81  It*  who  wants  to  «o  somewhere  at  a 
time  a  id  In  aircraft  of  hin  own  rhooalnic. 

In  ec  minentinf  on  the  -vork  of  the  Organl- 
ntlon  n  the  technical  and  9»emomtm  taidm. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  two  mata  ■■ttaiaaUve 
fields  V  e  had  under  ronalderation  at  Chlcaco. 
Anot  Ker  field,  the  breadth  of  which  was  not 
fully  f<  rseen  at  Chicaffn.  and  In  our  opiulon 
not  vet  fxilly  fomeeable.  Is  thaf  which  I*  en- 
trxister  iit  this  Anaembly  to  the  Coinmlsslon 
on  Lef  kl  Qutetlons 

In  tl  1*  Acid,  two  draft  conventions  are  be- 
for*  th  •  Assembly.  The  Brst  1*  known  a*  the 
Draft  •  "on  vent  Inn  mncemlnit  the  reeordinc 
of  rl|his  In  rem  In  aircraft. 

This  ronrentlon  DUiWw  fgr  th*  rveordtni 
and  niNiffnttion  of  propefty  rlflitti  In  air- 
croft.    It  will  ruellllol*  (be  nsfsaasry  nnan** 
inf  M I  ilramtt  a*ou  aro  retoalil  ond  *«p«ndMI 
■mH  I    liwrtmilan  ta  cr*ally  n»»<*d.    The 
WOMH    tfroft  la  the  beat  w*  have  ever  had 
n  irtViM  0  boats  on  which  w*  can  h«)pe  to 
I  otllMI  tills  year 
Th*  profi  OMVtnihm  utt  th*  i*tal  Btaiu<« 
of  UM  Mioroft  OOOMMMor  ta  ol»>  before  (he 
AMMttily     Nort.  too.  It  It  poMlble  that  « 
nnni  t  Kl  « III  be  pretwro^  ond  opened  (or 
at(^U(« 

:ITBJA.  which  ortiinated  the  study  of 
tb«aa  ( onventluus.  hos  had  a  hmii  and  use- 
ful backiniuud  of  study  and  actnmplish- 
We  look  forward  at  thla  Assembly  to 
Inc  OMvoprtate  arrange- 
t  U  totitlnuo  llM  trora  of  CITBJA  within 
the  Av  atlun  OrgaolMtlcn. 
la  Um  uiher  mala  substantive  Aeld  of  th* 
th«t  uf  s*t«bllabltM(  poUcl**  tot 
and  technical  aid  through  th*  or- 
Uitder  chapt*r  XV  of  th*  con- 
ventU>4.  thor*  bas  been  Uttlc  precedent.  The 
Btatea  hopes  th*  CommUsioii  VI.  as 
all  others,  will  raoltn  UmI  <wr  or- 
ktion.  for  all  tu  aceookpMah  man  ta»  Is 
suit  yi  'Ung.  Th*r«  haa  b**n  Uttl*  time  to 
and  analyse  the  basic  data  that  will 
lead  t  >  Intelligent  declsluns.  We  are  all 
anxlouf  to  mak*  decisions  to  Improve  the 
rf&clcncy.  and  economy  of  Intema- 
Tet,  we  must  recognize 
niade  without  facts  may 
hampe  more  than  help  our  objectives.  In 
all  flehis  the  United  State*  tirges  the  accu- 
mulati  m  of  facts.  It  appears  that  the  docu- 
menta'  Ion  prepared  for  this  field  of  joint 
■uppor  ;  allows  for  the  establishment  of  fiex- 
ible  po  Icle*  and  fvill  exploratloa  of  the  facts. 
The  Ui  ilted  State*,  under  its  national  policy 
of  support  of  the  Uiuted  Nations,  views  with 
itlsfactlon  the  completion  of  nego- 
tiationk  on  the  draft  agreement  of  relation- 
ship bi  tween  the  Avlatloo  Organization  and 
the  Uiited  Nations.  Ptnal  approval  by  the 
Motions  Is.  however,  subject  to  com- 
by  ICAO  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  thcj  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 


mant. 


portld  Nktlog  la 

«Mtk 


United 


safety. 


11 

in 


Oeoambcr  la.  IMd.  recoaam«.Ddlng  that 
Spam  be  debarred  tnmk  memtwrshlr   '<) 
ternatlonal  agcnelaa  brought   Into  r<     a4 
ship  with  the  United  Natloaa. 

In     accordance    with    thla    fundaiaci 
policy  at  support  of  the  United  Natlona. 
United  Staftoa  boita^w  It  is  e**enthii 

Unltod  Natlooo  0B«  ICAO  bo  brougM 
force.     The  retention  of  Franco  Spain 
member  of  ICAO  wnoM  MOOn  that  the 
ment  of   relauonahlp  eouki  not  con^e 
operation.    The  United  States  deleft 
rordlngly  will  propose  that  the  Aaar!- 
ICAO  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  ( 
tka  whMl  wUl  comply  with  the  Um 
ttoBO  foootatlon. 

Support   of   the   recommendations  < 
United   Natlooa  General   Aksembly   is 
important  to  the  United  States  Cover 
than  is   the  technical  advantage  of 
one  country  continue  as  a  mcmlier 
OrKsnizntion.      We    hope    that    all    m 
sh.ire  our  views  on  this  subicct. 

There  sre  several  other  declsioru  of  m 
eral   nsture  to  be  made  by   this 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council 
elected  as  soon  as  practicable  in 
tt  nay  orpanlce  before  Ci— nlnlon  V 
plete*  Itfl  work     Th*  new  Council 
be  able  to  obtain  any  neceaaan 
of  the  organtsatloaal  policies  **tabli; 
that  Conmlsslon 

Dxiring  this  As.<emblv  It  appears  deal 
that  a  decision  t>e  reached  on  the  locu 
our    n«at    convening.      The    United 
favors  a  suitable  location  outaide  of 


it  la  hoped  that  the  next  AMcmbly 
ran   be   more   limited    than    the   one 
which  we  are  now  to  embark.    Perttapa 
out  of  every  three  Aaaembllea  oou:d  *^ 
fined  to  ■dnlniatrattve  natters  aiui    <r 
itema.  a   thorouoh   review  belitg   heid 
every  third  year 

J>m    United     tUiao     believca     thai 
•trengih  of  this  OnMMntlun  Us*  lu  a 
(letent  citnttnutuf  iHnmcil.  its  Comi 
und  the  aecreiarut.    W*  situuld  build 
our  eaperiatteo  lo  nobo  than  oven  n    <e] 
lertivo  in  tho  future 

In  cKialng  we  recall  with  pleasure 
dial   reception    aff«»rded   ua   last   ye«i 
United  Stale*  ealend*  to  th*  Coaadin 
ernment  oMl  pooplo  of  Canada  Ita  sli 
apprectalloii  for  their  hoapltallty  to  \Jx9 
tanlaatlon  during  thla,  Its  Pirat 
Although  thla  yearl  agenda  la  baavtrr 
that   oi    last  year,   the  documentati  n 
been  so  carefully  and  well  prepared     n^ 
•hould  be  possible  Ui  complete  our  W'  :  n 
ronalderably  shorter  time  than  was  '    r 
laat  yoar. 


Oporoli«i  Ntval  ReMrrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GRl 

or  aMOOB  IBLaND 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THX  UMITCD  STi 

Thurtdow,  Maw  29  (leffislative  daw 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  President.  '  - 
Stuxlay    afternoon   Mr.   John   N.c 
Brown.  A.s&istant  Secretary  of  the 
for  Air.  delivered  an  admirable  ad< 
entitled  "Operation  Naval  Reserve,"  | 
Rofer  WUliams  Park,  in  Providence. : 
His  address  is  most  stimulating  and 
formative  in  regard  to  the  Naval 
scnre.  and  I  think  It  will  be  of  gc 
interest.    Therefore,   I   ask   una  nil 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
pendix  of  the  Recoro. 


>bjeciion.  the  addresa 
>rmted  in  the  Racoao 

avy  Department  In  No- 
^e'.ed  3S/>00  miles,  from 
|d,  from  Boston  to  the 
fornla.    Everywhere    I 
id  Rhode  Island  men 
on  ship*.  In  plane*.  In 
Bhorc-baacd    estabUah- 
reacarch  and   devalap- 
kpons.    Beyond   this,   I 
tutval  person  nrl  fnnn 
>UDtry  who  have  served 
>me  time  In  their  career 
ick  upon  this  State  as 
A    surprising    number 
here,  and  look  fonft'srd 
landers  on  their  retire- 
may  not  aeem  remark- 
^tutlclan.  the  historian. 
It  would  seem  extraordl- 
Statc  In  the  Unkm.  a 
les.  one-eighth  of  which 
I  deeply  and  ubiquitously 
It  maritime  force  In  the 
in    the   history   of   the 
rntlemen,  we  know  the 
>bably    not    a    man    or 
iro  n  meml)er  of  whose 
at  some  time  or  an- 
Statcs  Nsvy.     There  Is 
here.  I  am  sure,  whnae 
have  not  Included  at 
lan      It  Is  not  acelden- 
It  State  nf  all  has  cor- 
her  own  thlpa  at  same 
>ry  port  of  th*  known 
I  commerce  waa.  from  Ita 
of  thla  colony,  nor 
It.  In  order  to  protect 
^mmeree,    the    men    of 
lhrm*el\-e«  and  engaged 
llnst  their  enemies  lon« 
llatea    Navy   rante    Into 
■tory  dnea  not  begin 
Mnro  than  10  c«>m* 
Mtnrfiue  to  "apture  vea« 
<r  the  enemie*  of  th* 
Issued  by  RlKMl*  Island 
between  lift  and  ITU 
the  freitch  and  Indian 
Id  ITW.    TlM  llrat  novel 
linn  waa  a  light  botwoen 
Up  Ktly.  under  Captain 
tail  veaaei  off  Cooanlcut 
Jiine  1T7S.  the  dity  be- 
inker  Hill. 

that  when  the  newly 

Government  turned  to 

lavy   for   the  defense  of 

to  Rhode  laland  (or 

tlp-i  iind  in  men.    Com* 

WHS  the  United  ttates 

n.    In    1801    the   first 

to  carry  th*  Stars  and 

rb<>r   of   Constantinople 

Waj/iinffon,  biUU  and 

Point    In    Providence. 

ras  Oliver  Haaard  Perry. 

!  the  Battle  o(  Lake  Erie 

ithew.   the   comimKlure. 

>lre  of  Japan  to  inter- 

world.     The  ultimate 

cannot  be  gaged  ac- 

in  bv  thuee  of  you  who 

ut  Empire. 

,  thU  small  State  was 

establishmenu.     0\ir 

our  Inland  and  coastal 

:ket«d  with  restricted 

fired  from  land  and  air 

were   constantly   being 

acctiracy.    Stich  name* 

ivUvUl*.  MrlvUle,  Price's 

Point,  Brown 

station,  the 

itlon,  t)ccame  household 

iders.   reprceenting   as 

ilgration  of  yoiug  men 

rrlca  to  be  trained  here 

I  warfare.     Some  brought 
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their  families  with  them.  Many  of  these 
stayed  and  became  permnnent  residents  of 
the  community  ur>on  which  they  were  cast 
by  the  mammoth  tide  of  war. 

Now  this  tide  has  receded.  Demobiliza- 
tion has  sent  the  major  portion  of  these 
young  men  back  to  their  homes  and  civilian 
occupations,  but  the  citizen  of  this  Slate 
who  believes  that  the  United  States  Navy  is, 
has  ever  been,  or  will  ever  be  thoroughly 
washed  out  of  Rhode  Island  in  peacetime  is 
under  a  grave  misapprehension. 

I  wish  that  I  might  take  each  one  of 
you  over  this  State  by  plane  and  let  you 
see  from  the  air  how  deeply  the  Navy  is 
Involved  in  Rhode  Island,  and.  consequent- 
ly, Rhode  Island  In  the  H&vy.  Their  desti- 
nies, so  long  united,  have  become  by  now 
Inseparable.  Flying  In  from  the  west,  we 
see  on  our  right  hand  submarines  from  the 
New  London  base  operating  around  the 
traters  of  Block  Island,  while  on  our  left, 
fighting  planes  take  off  and  land  at  Charles- 
town  on  the  mainland,  still  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  training  of  Navy  filers.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  are  over  Narragansett  Bay. 
where  from  the  mouth  of  Newport  Harbor 
clear  to  the  tip  of  QuoriBet  Point  we  see 
anchored  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which 
recently  have  left  their  wartime  base  In 
Maine  to  return  to  their  home  waters  In 
Rhode  Island.  Over  Newport  we  look  down 
upon  the  United  State*  Naval  War  College, 
the  first  of  Us  kind  In  the  world,  through 
which  virtually  all  the  great  naval  command- 
ers of  this  country  during  the  past  75  years 
have  passed.  It  was  there  that  Admiral 
Mahan  taught  his  famous  theories  on  the 
influence  of  sea  power  on  history,  which  were 
to  change  th*  naval  strategy  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  even  before  they  were 
fully  appreciated  in  his  own  country.  Ad- 
joining the  war  eullege  and  projecting  lu 
buildings  to  th*  tip  of  Coddlngtoii  Point 
wt  MO  th*  new  poatgraduute  school  for  Hue 
uatin  on  the  sti*  o(  the  old  titilulng  station, 
whor*  aaa  juulur  umocrs  are  takiitg  an  inten* 
•ivo  eours*. 

OloiO  aboMTd.  the  United  States  nnval 
hospital,  greatly  txpaudrd  during  th»  war. 
Is  still  tilled  tu  capacity  with  war  oosualtles 
inidetgolnR  hyt9C[ik\  treatment.  M  well  k«  the 
Mvitine  M^etlicrtl  ca«es  of  peacetime  opers- 
tlon.  lAKiking  behind  us.  we  notice  that 
the  gunnery  range  at  Bncliusett  Point  ti 
still  active  Moving  up  the  bay,  w*  look 
down  upon  Melvlltt.  onct  the  trainlnf  ilte 
of  the  renowned  "ex|>endablea"  and  their 
comrade*  of  the  PT  squadrons,  and  now  a 
fueling  depot,  as  well  as  the  principal  fleet 
recreation  area. 

Acroas  th*  bay  on  the  other  side  we  begin  » 
to  notice  unusual  air  activity.  Planes  are 
taking  off  and  landing  at  frequent  Intervals, 
while  great  carriers  lie  alongside  the  piers 
below.  ThU  la  Quonset.  the  Navy's  most  Im- 
portant Rhode  Island  instsUatlon,  and  one  of 
the  great  world  centers  of  naval  aviation. 
lu  own  air  activity  personifies  the  heart  and 
core  of  the  modern  Navy,  for  today  airplanes 
are  the  striking  power  of  the  fleet.  Quonset 
Point  is  the  home  port  for  fotir  of  our  big 
carriers.  Narragansett  Bay  also  constitutes 
the  home  waters  of  all  the  light  cruisers  In 
the  Atlantic  Fleet— the  Houston,  the  Man- 
chester, the  Little  Rock,  the  Portsmo%th,  the 
Wtlkes-Barre,  the  Doyfon,  the  Fargo,  the 
Huntington,  and  our  own  U.  S.  8.  Providence 
which  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  only 
a  few  days  ago.  In  addition,  35  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet*  destroyers  make  their  home  port 
here.  This  is  more  than  half  of  the  total 
numt)er  which  are  now  active  In  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  It  Is  routine  for  all  of  these  ships 
to  be  m  their  home  ports  except  when  on 
dUtant  service  or  in  fleet  exercises.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  see  all 
of  them  at  anchor  at  one  time  here  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  It  does  mean  that  In  the  course 
of  a  year  all  of  them  will  have  been  with  us 
for  a  more  or  less  extended  period,  as  will. 


either  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  fam- 
ilies, comprising  around  20.000  persons,  of 
the  officers  and  men  Involved.  This  presents 
a  difficult  housing  problem,  with  which  I 
know  you  are  familiar,  but  the  files  of  the 
Navy  Department  contain  much  correspond- 
ence which  indicates  the  willingness  of  our 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  public  or- 
ganizations to  assist  m  this  tedious  problem 
in  order  that  the  families  who  would  like 
to  come  here  while  the  ships  are  In  port  will 
have  some  place  to  live. 

So  now,  Just  as  In  the  days  of  old.  ships 
are  going  forth  from  Narragansett  Bay  and 
carrymg  the  name  of  Rhode  Island  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them  something 
of  our  tradition  and  our  heritage.  It  Is  to 
me  inspiring  as  a  citizen  of  this  State  to 
think  that  the  aircraft  carrier  Leyte.  with 
Rhode  Island  as  her  home,  was  the  ship  that 
made  a  courtesy  call  Just  a  few  days  ago  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  now  anchored  In  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Once  again  it  is  a  Rhode  Is- 
land ship  that  carries  the  American  flag  Into 
Turkish  waters.  Just  as  the  General  Wash- 
ington had  done  Ijefore  her  In  1801.  I  am 
also  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  carrier 
Philippine  Sea  sailed  out  of  Narragansett  Bay 
to  Join  Admiral  Byrd  for  exploration  In  the 
Antarctic,  and  that  she  has  Just  brought  back 
from  this  exceptional  voyage  a  much  broader 
knowledge  of  air  operations  In  polar  regions. 
Two  other  carriers — the  Kearsarge  and  the 
Randolph — are  now  anchored  down  the  bay. 
These  ships  will  soon  sail  for  ports  In  north- 
ern Europe  with  midshipmen  from  the 
Naval  Academy. 

All  of  theee  expeditions  not  only  serve  the 
very  useful  purpose  of  showing  our  flag 
around  the  world  and  Insuring  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  people  wherever  they  may 
be,  they  are  also  extremely  broadening  to 
the  men  on  board  who  are  ablt  to  see  and 
realire  the  conditions  under  which  the 
other  people*  of  the  world  live.  They  bring 
back  with  them  a  better  knowledge  aiid 
ability  to  auWt  In  oarrylng  out  our  desire 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world  i  know 
that  you  will^  intereeted  In  the  reactions 
nf  these  young  men,  and  I  sunoot  that  while 
home  rmm  these  rrulset  you  talk  with  thorn 
Hbovit  these  things, 

In  my  sssoclatlon  with  the  Nnvy  both  lu 
WiiihiUKion  und  on  numerotis  trl|>a  aboard 
■hip  itnd  to  novkl  Initallntion*  throughout 
th*  country,  It  has  been  borne  In  upon  m* 
that  the  United  State*  Navy  Is  th*  greatest 
enfllnefrlng  orgnnlnatlon  In  the  world.  Ro- 
gRrdlesa  nf  the  actual  number  of  men  In- 
volved, whether  S,000,000  as  woa  th*  oose 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  aoareoly  a  tenth 
of  that,  the  number  of  men  U  small  lu 
proportion  to  their  effectlveneas  since,  like 
all  men  with  high  skill,  they  have  control 
of  vastly  complicated  mechanisms,  the  re- 
sulting power  of  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  yardstick  of  manpower. 

This  Navy  U  our  country's  first  line  of 
defense.  This  should  be  clearly  borne  In 
mind  at  all  times.  It  would  seem  a  reasona- 
ble policy  for  the  country  In  general,  and  this 
State  In  partlcdlar.  always  to  back  Its  Navy, 
because,  whatever  the  cost,  the  Navy  Is  still 
the  cheapest  insurance  In  terms  of  man- 
power and  In  terms  of  that  manpower's  ef- 
fectiveness that  this  country  can  buy.  But 
because  the  Navy  Is  small,  it  must  rely  for 
support  and  for  Its  expansion  in  time  of 
trouble  upon  a  wide  group,  to  be  In  readiness 
with  special  skills  and  special  training  to 
fill  out  the  peacetime  framework.  To  pro- 
vide this  essential  backing  by  the  people, 
the  Navy  Is  asking  you  to  Join  the  Reserve- 
to  show  here  In  Rhode  Island  that  you  stand 
ready  in  peace — as  you  were  in  war — to  lend 
a  hand  In  maintaining  our  naval  power 
so  that  the  United  States  may  continue 
strong— and  by  this  strength  to  maintain  the 
peace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  civilian  Reserves. 
The   Organized   Reserves   have   a   close   and 


regular   assocUtlon   through   drills,   crulsea. 
and    occasional    duty    at    a    naval    station. 
Through  these  they   receive   Instruction  In 
many   things    useful    not   only    for   futtire 
service    In    the    Navy,    but    also    often    for 
their  own  civilian  purpoees.     For  the  drill 
time  and  lesson  time  they  are  paid.    There 
is   a   alogan    which   says   "Earn    while    you 
learn."     However,    the    Organised    Reserve 
alone  is  not  a  broad  enough  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  wartime  Navy.    There  has 
therefore  been  created  a  Volunteer  Reserve 
to  provide  a  means  by  which  those  men  who 
cannot   attend   regular   drills   may   help   as 
much  as  possible.    This  group  is  paid  only 
for  the  time  actually  spent  on  some  specific 
Navy    assignment.     But    its    members    defi- 
nitely   belong    to    the    Naval    Reserve,    and 
through  study  and  association  may  develop 
great  usefulness  to  the  Navy — and  to  them- 
selves.   In  time  of  emergency  when  the  Navy 
must  expand  rapidly,  these  men  will  consti- 
tute a  very  potent  nucleus  and  they  will  be 
Invaluable  In  assisting  In  the  mobilisation 
of  the  large  numbers  of  untrained  men  nec- 
essary  to  man  a  wartime  Navy   should   we 
ever  again  be  faced  with  that  terrible  need. 
It  seems  to  me  wholly  admirable  that  the 
modem  Navy,  based  as  It  is  upon  the  most 
advanced  of  scientific  equipment,  assured  of 
the  mastery  of  the  seven  seas  by  means  of 
those  floating   airfields    which   we   call    air- 
craft carriers,  as  well  as  all  of  the  vessels 
that  support  and  protect  them,  stands  ready 
to  transport  and  escort  our  troops  to  the 
lands  of  our  enemies  whoever  and  wherever 
they  may  be.  protecting  our  commerce  and 
denying  access  to  our  shores.    It  seems  to  m* 
wholly  desirable  that  this  modern,  up-to- 
date,  alert  defense  of  our  country  should  be 
as  modern  and  up  to  date  In  the  develop- 
ment  of   the   principle*   which   deal   with 
human  beings  as  It  U  with  the  scientific 
weaptuis  they  must  employ.    The  advantagea 
which  th*  modern  Navy  gives  Its  men.  the 
opportunity  for  steady  impn»vement  at  well 
aa   recreation   and   fellowship,   are   unour- 
paased.    With  our  age-uld  uadltlnn  of  aoo- 
manship,  of  hoapltallty.  of  responsibility  to 
the  Nwvv.  X  boUevo  that  In  this  day  you  will 
com*  foi  ward  and  creat*  a  Rwerve  fore*  iliat 
will  bo  iUunch  and  roady  to  carry  on— oa 
lUiodo    Xalandort    havo    always    dono— to 
pence — or  In  war. 


Work  of  Mombori  of  Congreii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  comment  among  the  peo- 
ple regarding  the  work  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  Very  little  Is  generally 
known  of  the  hours  they  serve,  and  of 
the  service  they  render,  to  the  people 
of  their  respective  districts.  However.  In 
passing  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
practically  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative spend  long  and  unusual  hours 
in  their  offices,  working  upon  depart- 
mental matters,  holding  conferences 
with  other  Members,  sitting  upon  com- 
mittee hearings  where  much  evidence  is 
submitted  and  heard,  or  serving  In  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  committees 
upon  which  they  serve,  reading  and  giv- 
ing careful  stu<^  to  the  many  and  vari- 
ous bills  which  are  submitted  for  con- 
sideration, reading  and  studying  the 
printed  hearings  upon  these  bills,  going 
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to  th<'  many  and  various  departments 
of  Ck  vemment  to  consult  the  officers 
relati  e  to  important  matters  of  their 
consyiuents.  and  all  the  while  re- 
celvinR  and  answering  the  great  stacks 
of  ma  11  cominK  from  the  people  of  their 
respetJve  districts.  Of  course,  the 
Unite  i  States  Senators  receive  the  mail 
from  people  all  over  their  State.  Both 
the   Senators   and   the   Representatives 


the  same  character  of  work  to  do. 
are  a  busy  group  of  men.  All  of 
their  iime  is  consumed,  and  each  night  in 
the  o  flee  buildings  in  which  their  ofRces 
are  tocated  practically  every  ofHce  is 
foun(  to  be  going  strong,  trying  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  day.  Many  days 
arc  filed  from  early  dawn  to  late  at 
night  with  hard  work.  There  is  no  limi- 
tatioi  1  of  time,  and  there  is  no  limitation 
of  tte  hours  of  work.  Their  work  de- 
term  nes  the  number  of  hours  they  are 
requi  red  to  continue  their  effort.  All  of 
this  s  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the 
mea^ires  which  are  in  debate,  and  m 
the  preparation  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. And  may  I  say  here  that  it  is 
hlghl  f  Important  for  every  Senator  and 
Repr  ssentatlves  to  be  well  prepared  and 
In  fu  1  possession  of  the  facts  when  he 
takes  part  in  the  debate  of  these  highly 
conti  oversial  issues  which  come  l>efore 
ihcM  great  legislative  bodies,  because 
therf  are  many  others  who  have  studied 
and  I  repared  (or  the  debate  and  they  are 
Cami  lar  with  every  Issue  involved. 

Mi.  Speaker,  a  very  illuminating  edi- 
toria  was  written  by  Mr.  Stewart  Riley, 
publisher  of  the  Bedford  Daily  Times- 
Mail,  of  Bedford.  Ind.,  upon  this  same 
subj<ct.  He  has  had  the  experience  of 
visitlig  with  RepresenUtive  Eajil  Wii- 
90W.  )f  Bedford,  and  Senator  WauAn  E 
Jink  a.  of  Indiana,  and  he  found  both  of 
thes(  public  servants  extremely  busy 
That  same  condition  faces  every  Member 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  from  our 


great 
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him. 
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Hoosier  Siate.  The  things  Mr 
saw  he  carried  back  to  Indiana  with 
and  he  wrote  the  fine  editorial  to 


whlc  1  I  desire  to  refer  herein. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  tie  daily  efforts  of  two  Members 
of  Cc  ngress — Senator  Willi-ui  E.  Jnmn 
and  Representative  Eakl  Wilson.  Mr. 
Rilej  has  analyzed,  in  his  well-written 
edlto  rial,  theli  daily  problems.  When  he 
anal:  xed  the  problems  of  the  two  gentle- 
men, above  mentioned,  he  referred  to  the 
problems  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao 
and  include  the  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Bedfi)rd  Daily  Times-Mail,  of  Bedford. 
Ind..  of  date  May  7.  1M7,  which  illus- 
trate i  the  work  of  a  Congressman,  which 
editorial  is  as  follows: 


MASO 


f  rw 


tfaya  in  Waahlngton  conTtncea  even 

<  aaual   visitor    that   Congressmen    and 

put  in  man  than  a  40-hour  week 

their  constituents,  and   this  Ninth 

District  has  two  of  the  hardest-working  men 

C^ngre—    Bsnator  Wnxiuc  Jnfma  and 

Baai.  WiLaoM. 

#  #ay«  in   Wa&hincton   we  saw   quite 

of  Nyla  Jackson.  Easl  Wilson's  secre- 


tary.   Mr.  Wilson  was  busy  with  confc 
and  roU  calls. 

Plve-year  old  BUly  Jenner  has  started j 
sucecasf  ul  btiilnsM  career  selling  mag 
To  date,  he  has  aaMssad  30  cents,  but 
the  first  step.    Tuung  BUI  says  he  want 
make  a  mlUlon  dollars,  so  be  can  kH 
daddy  half  of  It.  so  daddy  won't   hai 
work  so  hard,  and  can  sUy  home  and 
with  his  son. 

Father   BUI.  the  Senator,   was    apr 
on  the  Labor  and  Education  Commiti 
the    Senate.      For    six    straight    weeks 
group  met  nearly  every  day  from   10 
to  s  p.  m..  and  evenings  were  consur 
Mudylng  the  other  problems  of  the 
Mrs.  Jenner  says  she  doesn't  see  as  mi 
her  husoand  as  she  did  when  he  waa 
palgnlnf   for    oOce.      BUI    himself 
dldiit  realise  what  a  )ob  this  is.    I 
here  for  a  few  weeks  before,  but  that  wi 
•nd  of  a  itesslon.  and  most  of  the  \^  >rlK| 
been    dune.      No    fooling,    Im    tiro 
looked  It. 

Kasl  Wilson  sUrts  his  day  with 
ence  at  8  o'clock  la  the  morning, 
takes  out  a  little  time  to  answer 
spondence.  By  midmornlng  be  is  elt 
committee  work  or  on  the  Hovise  floor. 
BO  many  very  Important  roll  calls  he 
constantly  be  available.  What  Utile 
noon  time  he  has  Is  spent  In  studying 
latlon  or  trying  to  pertorm  services  fc 
people  of  the  Ninth  District. 

We  bad  lunch  with  Ur.  Wilson  In  the  i 
rwtaurant  the  day  President  Aleman 
before   Congress.     Mr.    Wilson    stands 
well  with  his  fellow  Congressmen, 
every  Member  who  cume  Uitu  the  rest 
said.  "Hello.  Barl,"  or  waved.     It  was 
evident  from   the   manner   of   the 
that  the  salutaUon  was  sincere,  resi; 
and  genuine.    Easl  Wilson  stands  very] 
among  tae  Members  of  Congress.    Oi 
Members   of   the   opposition   uy    t.j 
blm.  but  that  la  politics.     The  reorganl 
bill    probably    puahed    Mr.    Wilson 
chalrmanahip  ot  the  Flood  Control 
tec.  but  be  Is  a  ranking  Member  of  the  ; 
Committee  on  Public  Works.'whlch  is 
up  of  the  old  Committees  on  Public  Bui 
and  OMMBMis   and    Flood   Control.     We 
ConfrasHBan  Dondkbo.  chairman  of  me  1 
lie  Works  Committee,  and  he  said.  "We 
a  lot  of  Mr.  Wilbon  down  here."    It  «  as  ( 
obvious  from  bis  tone  that  he  meant 
he  said,  and  was  not  Just  giving  Earl  a 
up  before  one  of  his  constitueuu.     The ' 
pie  of  the  Ninth  OlsUlct  can  well  be 
of  the  type  of  men  they  have  sent  to 
tngton. 

Both    Senator    JxNNaa    and    Coni 
Wilson  look  tired.    They  were  kind 
to  aak  us  out  for  dinner.    The  Wilsoi 
to  caU   at  our   hotel   at  6:30.     At   6: 
Wilson  telephoned  to  say  that  be  was  \ 
up  for  a  :oll  call  on  the  rent  control  bL 
for  us  to  go  on  out  to  JcNNEms.     He 
Join  tis  later  if  possible.    He  did  arrive 
8:30.     Ttiat  made  it  a  12i/,-hour  ci.. 
party  broke  up  about  10:45.  as  both  Bit 
wanted  to  gu  home  to  \ted. 

A  studT  of  the  men  present  at  the 
Jon  of  Congress  addressed  by 
Aleman  sbowed  most  of  the  men  on  the  ] 
looking  a  little  weary  from  hard  worl 
confining  attention  to  their  jobs.    As  a  j 
Ught  on  tail  Jotni  sseslon.  probably  the  i 
outstanding  awn  In  tbe  room  was 
9i  Male  Marshall.     He  came  in  leac 
BBHnbers  of  the  Cabinet.    He  is  tui  out 
ing  personality.     He  Just  radiates  st 
of  character.    Be  didn't  say  a  «ord. 
honors  went  to  the  Meiican  President 
from  the  comments  of  the  other  folks 
galleries,  oiu-  admiration  of  the  former 
of  Staff  was  shared  by  most  of  the  ai 
Mr.  Marsliall  looked  tired,  too.    This 
of  working  for  the  Government  is  no 
for  men  who  arc  really  interested  in 
their  country. 


11  Members  of  Congress. 
two  men  from  Bedford, 
ihanced  t>y  seeing  them 
ley   are  splendid,   hard- 
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idiana.    Mr.  Speaker. 

recent  editorials  from 
;rs  on  the  competitive 
•exempt  co-ops. 
I  the  Port  Wayne  News- 
f  ollows : 

TAX  EQUAUTT 

le  Indiana  General  As- 

Congrees  to  amend  Fed- 
itlon  to  withdraw  from 
tfits  cooperative  associa- 

lous  or  industries  oper- 
kauner. 

subject  of  such  eiemp- 
an  Inclination  to  becloud 
ng   whether  cooperatives 

be  said  on  both  sides  of 
lerlts  or  demerits  of  co- 
ild  aside  now  as  having 
the  taxation  Issue  iu- 

relgh  heavily  in  the  co- 
it.  It  is  Interesting^ 
that  farm  organ Izattonl 

ird  of  the  campaign  tJr 
lat  religious,  charitable, 
{anizatiuns  pay  property 

I.sed  for  Income  purpoii^es. 
s.sed  and  upheld  by  the 

payment  ot  Federal  net 
but  that  is  different,  the 
er.Ttlves    and    other    co- 


rnice between  the  prlncl- 

tax  payment  as  applied 

itlons  on  property  levies 

tax  payment  as  applied 

skesmen  carefully  refer 
[another  name  and  speak 
Idends  returned  to  their 
them  point  out  that  co- 
Instances  do  pay  Fed- 
rlthout  advancing  a  logl- 
lould  not  pay 
rd   the  cooperatives   ever 
kct  stay  in  bvistness  with- 
lounts  to  a  Government 
any  authentic  spokes- 
'  their   business   could   be 
while  paying  the  taxes 
re  obliged  to  pay? 
ens  reg.trd  this  not  as  a 
which  an  honest  deoi- 
kde   when   the   fscts   are 

eferred   to.  it  should   t>e 

led  only  at  cooperatives 

organizations;    purely 

[assoclationa  are   not   af- 

that  there  are  mequall- 

ig  fields,  this  newspaper 

[minder  of  Its  own:  That 

their    elimination.      An 

rrent  testimonial  to  the 
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need  at  Iroiilng  out  Inequities  in  real-estate 
valuations. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  numt>er  at  the 
co-op  leaders  themselves  agree  that  coopera- 
tives need  no  soft  cushion  of  apecial  privi- 
leges. 

If  our  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  to  mean 
anything  at  all.  such  concerns  wlU  have 
earned  their  place  In  the  economic  field  when 
they  run  the  same  course  as  their  competi- 
tors In  private  buslnecs. 

The  Other,  from  the  Zionsville  Times,  is 
as  follows: 

We  Joined  with  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
and  other  State- wide  organizations  first  to 
pass  and  then  successfully  to  take  through 
the  courts  the  law  of  1937,  which  said  that  all 
real  estate  used  for  Income  purpoees.  whether 
owned  by  religious,  charitable,  or  educational 
organisations.  shotUd  pay  property  tax.  Al- 
though such  organizations'  receipts  from 
these  rental  properties  were  used  for  worthy 
purposes,  nevertheless  we  all  agreed— and  the 
legislature  agreed — that  they  should  pay  their 
share  of  property  tax  the  same  as  other  com- 
peting properties.    The  courts  upheld  this. 

We  see  no  difference  between  this  principle 
as  applied  to  property  tax  and  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  all  type*  of  co-ope.  whether 
farm  bureau  or  others.  shovUd  pay  Federal  net 
Income  tax.  The  fact  that  they  call  their 
profits  something  else,  and  thus  escape  this 
Federal  tax.  In  no  way  changes  the  situation. 
Neither  does  their  claim  that  some  co-ops  do 
pay  Federal  Incomes  taxes  make  a  logical 
reason  why  all  should  not  pay.  We  have 
never  heard  the  co-ops  claim  they  could  not 
stay  m  business  without  this  Federal  sub- 
sidy. 

We  have  refused  to  consider  this  issue  In 
any  way  a  personal  one.  but  rather  one  on 
which  the  people  will  make  a  decision  when 
they  understand  the  facts.  These  resolutions 
will  affect  only  cooperatives  which  are  busi- 
ness organizations  and  in  no  way  affect  any 
purely  farm  membership  associations,  such 
as  the  Farm  Bureau. 

We  have  refused  to  permit  the  issue  to  t-e 
complicated  try  red-herring  tactics  of  debat- 
ing whether  or  not  co-ops  are  a  good  thing: 
we  dont  believe  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  taxation  Issue  Involved. 

We  realize  there  is  Inequality  In  every  field 
of  taxation,  and  a  contlnuotis  effort  must  be 
made  toward  equality. 

We  agree  with  a  large  number  of  co-op 
leaders — and  even  a  large  number  of  Hoosier 
farmers — that  co-ops  need  no  special  privil- 
eges and  should  pay  all  taxes  the  same  as 
any  other  business,  and  that  once  they  do. 
they  will  take  their  rightful  position  in  the 
economic  field. 


Americans  for  Democratic  Action  Program 
Snbmitted  Deserrcs  Consuleratioa  by 
G>ncress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNSSSZS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Jcssi 
Wm,cott  asking  consideration  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Ek»nomic  Re- 
POTt  Of  the  program  of  ADA.  The  letter 
is  as  follows : 

zcm — App. — i«i 


Mat  22,  1M7. 
Hon.  JsBSX  WoiiCon. 

Ftce  Chatrman.  Joint  Committf 
on  the  Economic  Report. 
Capitol  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  MR.  Wolcott:  The  primary  concern 
of  the  Congress  Is  the  health  and  stabUity 
of  the  national  economy.  This  great  re- 
sponslbUity  was  emphasized  and  underlined 
by  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  which  established  a  Joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  to  advise  the  Congress  and  Its 
committees  on  major  matters  of  economic 
policy. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  rapidly  motmting 
price  level  and  the  attendant  decline  in  pur- 
chasing power  which,  taken  together  with 
other  factors.  In  the  opinion  of  competent 
observers  and  experts,  portends  a  recession 
or  slackening  of  economic  activity  In  the 
near  future.  The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  President  have  issued  a  warn- 
ing on  this  subject.  More  recently,  a  com- 
mittee of  11  leading  economists  and  former 
Government  oCQcials.  including  Chest« 
Bowles  as  chairman.  William  H.  Davis.  Leon 
Henderson.  Paul  Porter.  Professor  Seymour 
Harris,  under  the  sponsorship  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action,  have  Issued  an  analy- 
sis of  the  dangers  In  the  present  economic 
situation  and  recommendations  for  remedial 
action  which  they  say  should  be  adopted 
within  the  next  60  days  in  order  to  curb  and 
cushion  the  anticipated  recession. 

If  the  conclusions  reached  by  this  group 
and  by  other  bvislness  and  Government 
spokesmen  are  correct,  there  Is  no  more  Im- 
portant problem  fcefce  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  We  know  that,  if  the  Congress  lives 
up  to  Its  responsibility,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  this  covmtry  to  go  through  the  old  and 
tragic  cycle  of  boom  and  bust.  We  believe 
that  a  serlotis  recession  at  this  time  would 
not  only  create  widespread  suffering  and 
serious  dislocations  here  at  home,  but  may 
well  jeopardize  our  position  in  the  world,  and 
our  hope  for  world  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  time  to  take  action 
against  the  threatened  r^«e&sion  is  before 
it  occurs.  The  Issue  clearly  lies  before  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Although  this  report  does  not  profess  to 
have  all  the  answers.  Its  recommendations 
present  a  concrete  program  of  legislation  and 
executive  action  which  merits  prompt  and 
earnest  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

As  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  respectfully  request  you  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
to  place  this  report  before  that  committee 
and  to  urge  Immediate  hearings  on  It  and 
other  proposals,  and  the  fcarmulatlon  of  defi- 
nite recommendations  for  timely  action. 

We  do  not  make  this  appeal  as  a  partisan 
mea&ure.  The  issue  of  economic  stability 
transcends  political  lines.  To  fall  to  deal 
with  the  most  Important  problem  before  the 
country  today  would  be  an  evasion  of  our 
duties  as  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hlnry  M.  Jackson,  Washington;  Cecil 
R.  Kino,  California;  Franck  R. 
Havxnweb,  California;  Walter  K. 
Gbances,  Utah:  John  A.  Carroll, 
Colorado:  J.  Pxsct  Priest.  Tennes- 
see; Waltke  B.  Hubxx,  Ohio;  Al- 
bert Gore,  Tennessee;  Francis  B. 
Walter,  Pennsylvania;  Frank 
Buchanan,  Pennsylvania;  Thomas 
E.  Morgan.  Pennsylvania;  Mike 
MoNROi^rr,  Oklahoma;  Herman  P. 
Eberharter,  Pennsylvania:  James 
W.  Trimble.  Arkansas:  John  K. 
FOGARTT,  Rhode  Island;  Aikb  3. 
PosASm,  Rhode  Island;  John  D. 
Ddicell.  Michigan;  Pinica  H. 
PsxsTOH,  Jr..  Georgia;  Helex  Ga- 
hacan  Douglas,  California;  Wn.- 
Bva  Mills,  Arkansas;  John  Ltlb, 


Texas;  John  PoLexi,  North  Caro- 
lina;    Antonio    Fbrnamosz,    New 
Mexico;    HxaBBRT   Bomtsa.   Narth 
Carolina;  Georcu  Lusk.  New  Mex- 
ico;   MiKZ    MANsnxLD.   Montana; 
JoHit  F.  Kfnneot,  Massschustts; 
George   Smathdw,   Florida:    Wil- 
liam    Dawson,     Illinois;     MAsmr 
Ooana,  UlinoU:  Frank  KAaarcM. 
Missouri;  Olin  B.  Teasiib.  Texas; 
PoRTEB      Harot,     Jr..     Virginia; 
Brooks     Hats.    Arkansas;     Chxt 
HounsLD,      California;       Melvix 
Price,  Illinois:   John  A.  Blatwix, 
Minnesota;  Orro  £.  Passman.  Loui- 
siana: Hensebson  Lanham.  Oec«- 
gla;    Michael  A.   Feighah,   Ohio; 
Mart  T.  Norton.  New  Jersey:  John 
R.  MtnoocK,  Arlaona;  Carl  Albert. 
Oklahoma:  John  W.  McCormack. 
Massachusetts;  Chables  B.  Deane, 
North      Carolina;       Thomas      J. 
O'Brien.  Ulinols;  Bstes  KETAirvEB. 
Tennessee:    Uabolo   D.   DoNOHtn, 
lisaaachusetts;  Abthitr  G.  Kleim, 
New    York;    Rat   J.   Madden,   In- 
diana;   Richard    F.    Uarlxes,    Ar- 
kansas;   Geobcx  p.  Millxb,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Self-Pen>ehiation  of  GoTonment  Af endes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

•  HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 
Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

liT.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  I  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  the  danger  of  establishing 
any  particular  office  or  agency  In  the 
Government  is  that  you  never  seem  to 
get  rid  of  them.  In  most  cases  there 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  self -perpetua- 
tion to  provide  employment  for  those  In 
that  office.  The  United  States  Spruce 
Corporation  of  World  War  I.  which  took 
25  years  to  liquidate.  Ie  an  example. 

In  other  cases  it  seems  that  they  hang 
on  because  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
old  files  provides  the  necessity  or,  choukl 
we  say,  the  excuse. 

I  have  recently  checked  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  ghost  of  that  famous 
old  bird,  the  Blue  Eagle  of  1S34.  was  still 
in  existence.  To  my  surprise,  I  find  that 
the  NRA  is  sUll  with  us  12  years  after  the 
termination  of  its  brief  but  hectic  exist- 
ence. This  agency,  as  you  will  recall, 
lived  but  a  year  or  two.  and  in  June  of 
1935,  by  act  of  Congress,  it  presumedly 
ended.  A  few  months  later  the  Presi- 
dent, by  Executive  Order  No.  7252,  ad- 
ministered the  final  rites,  and  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes  that  was  the  last 
of  our  famed  Blue  Eagle. 

We  now  find  that  In  1947  there  is  still 
one  full-time  employee  and  one  half- 
time  employee  engaged  in  working  on  the 
files  of  the  NRA.  They  contend  that  as 
late  as  this  spring  some  businessman  in 
this  coimtry  requested  an  application  to 
file  imder  and  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  NRA. 

CerUinly  the  cost  of  the  present  em- 
ployees of  this  short-lived  agency  are  not 
of  any  great  consequence,  but  it  does 
conflrta  the  fact  that  once  established 
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lTCt-F4ltoa   Bill   Against   DiscrimiiutioB 
in  Employment 


itXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  JAMES  G.  FULTCN 

or  ramcsTLVAKU 

IN  T^  ROUSE  or  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  IFULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  have  been  receiving  manj  requests  for 
a  sumi  lary  and  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  H.  :  I.  2824.  known  as  the  Ivcs-Pulton 
bill.  I  km  explaining  the  main  features 


of  the 
This! 


on  Ma  ch  27. 1947.  and  on  the  same  date 
in  the  Senate.  S.  984.  by  Senator  Ivis.  of 
New  "^  brk.  The  cospxjnsors  of  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  are  Senator  Ivss.  of  New 
York.  Senator  Saliowstau,.  of  Massa- 
chasetiLs.  Senator  Smtth.  of  New  Jersey. 
Monsi.  of  Oregon.  Senator 
:.  ot  New  Mexico.  Senator  Mttveat. 
of  Mdntana.  and  Senator  Myxxs,  of 
Penns'lvania. 

The  Ives-Fulton  bill  is  essentially  a 
comprsmise  bill  based  on  principles  of 
the  siiCccMtul  aCamtt  now  in  effect  in 
the  St  Ue  ttf  New  York.  H.  R.  2824  sets 
up  a  s  rstem  of  local.  State,  and  regional 
adviso  -y  and  conciliation  councils  to  en- 
able li  realities  to  settle  on  a  voluntary 
basis  ( uesUons  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ploym  ;nt.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an 
approjkch  at  settlement  by  conference, 
concil  ation.  and  persuasion,  before 
resort  ng  to  steps  leading  to  orders  by 
goven  mental  authority. 
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SUMJCACT    or    paOTIUONS 


;.  Practices   prohibited:   The  bill 

discrimination  in  hiring,  firing. 

conkutions  of  employment  because  of 

leligion.  color,  national  origin,  or 

ancestf-y  by  an  employer  of  50  or  more 

in  Interstate  commerce  and  also 

him  to  utilize  any  employment 

or  other  placement  service  which 

discriiiiinates — section  5a.    The  bill  for- 

labor    organization    having    50 

members  in  the  employ  of  one  or  more 

to  the  act  to  discriminate  against 

inklividual  or  to  segregate  or  limit  its 

membership  in  any  way  which  adversely 

his  employment  opportunities— 

5b.    The  bill  forbids  employer! 

14bor  organizations  to  discriminate 

any  person  for  having  opposed 

\m)awful  employment  practice. 

Exemptions:  The  bill  exempts 
or  municipal — but  not  Pederal— 
es  as  well  as  nonpn^t  religious, 
charitjable.  fraternal,  social,  and  educa- 
tional associations,  other  than  labor  or- 
ganic itions — section  4. 


Third.  Who  enforces  act:  The  bill  ci 
ates  a  National  Commission  Ai;i: 
Discrimination  in  Employment 
posed  of  seven  BMBibers  at  an  ^nnt 
salary  of  $10,000  mth,  appointed  i  y 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
the  Senate  for  overlapping  7-y« 
terms — section  6. 

Fourth.  Powers  of  Commission 
bill  authorizes  the  Commissioti  to 
vestigate  charges,  attempt  to  ellmli 
discrimination  by  conference,  cone 
tion,  and  persuasion,  issue  compli 
hold  hearings,  subpena  witnesses, 
findings  of  fact,  issue  cease-and-d< 
orders,  order  reinstatement  or  hirti 
with  or  without  back  pa^.  and  seek 
force  ment  of  its  orders  in  court 
tion  7. 

Fifth.  Sanctions:  Violation  of  a  coi 
enforced  order  of  the  Commission 
be  punishable  as  a  contempt  of  c   at 
section  8.    Wilful  resistance  to  Cor 
slon  representatives  is  a  misdemean< 
section  14 — punishable  by  a  fine  of 
more  than  .tSOO  and/or  Imprisonrr     ' 
not  more  than  1  year. 

S'xth.  Administrative  procedur 
charges  mny  be  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
an  aggrieved  person  or  by  any  membcrj 
the  Commission.  The  commissioner ' 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  tl 
hearing  or  trial  thereof.  Three  mc 
bers  of  the  Commission  hear  the  part 
arpue  the  case,  but  after  the  hearing, 
entire  Comml.ssion — three  members 
stituting  a  quorum — must  decide 
Procedure  is  in  conformity  with  the 
minlstrative  Procedure  Act — section] 
and  section  8. 

Seventh.  Judicial  review:  Revit 
had  in  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  ac 
ance  with  the  Administrative  Pro 
Act.  An  order  may  be  set  aside  ii  ai 
trary  or  capricious  or  not  supported 
sub.<;tantlal  evidence — section  8. 

Eighth.  Oovernment     agencies 
Government      contracts :      Commi 
orders  against  a  Federal  agency  may 
enforced  by  the  President  and  not  by 
courts.    Tlie  President  may  also 
regulations  to  prevent  unlawful  empl 
ment  practices  on  any  Pederal  contr 
employing   50   or   more   persons, 
regulations  are  enforced  by  the  Coi 
slon — section  10. 

Ninth.  Notices:     Every    employer 
union  subject  to  act  must  post  not 
about  act  approved  by  Commission] 
willful  failure  to  post  is  punishable 
fine  of  from  $100  to  $500— section  ll.l 

Tenth.  Other  provisions: 

(a)  The  act  is  to  t>e  known  as 
"National  Act  Against  Discriminat 
Employment" — section  1. 

<  b  >  The  declaration  of  policy  c'tl«»fr1 
constitutional   and  moral  justiflcat 
for  the  act.  including  the  Charter  of 
United  Nations.    The  right  to  empl 
ment  without  discrimination  is  mi 
Pederal  civil  right — section  2. 

(c)  A  trial  examiner  who  presi^ 
a  Commission  hearing  must  be  a  re 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  circuit  in  wl 
the     alleged     unlawful     practice 
place — section  6f. 

(d)  At   the    request   of   an   empl 
whose  employees  refuse  to  cooperate 
the  act.  the  Commission  may  offer 
dial  action^— section  6g. 

(e>  The  Commission  may  create 
or  regional  advisory  or  conciliation 
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munlcsUon  anumg  the  several  States:  or  be- 
tween any  Stau.  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  place  outside  thereof:  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter- 
ritory: or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  any  point  outside  thereof. 

(e)  The  term  "affecting  commerce"  means 
in  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(f)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
National  Commission  Against  Discrimination 
In  Employment,  created  by  section  6  hereof. 

r^lMPTlONS 

Emc.  4.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  or  municipality  or  political  subdivUlon 
thereof,  or  to  any  religious,  charitable, 
fraternal,  social,  educational,  or  sectarian 
corporation  or  association,  not  organized  for 
profit,  other  than  labor  organizations. 

UHLAwrxn.  BitPLOTMZirr  pkacticcb  ssa'iirxD 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  hire,  to  discharge,  or 
otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  his  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
Individual's  rsce.  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry:   and 

(3)  to  utilize  in  the  hiring  or  recruitment 
of  individuals  for  emplojrment  any  employ- 
ment agency,  placement  service,  training 
school  or  center,  labor  organization,  or  any 
other  source  which  discriminates  against 
such  individuals  because  of  their  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

(b>  It  ahail  be  an  unlawful  employment 
ptaetlos  for  any  labor  organization  to  dis- 
ertmlnate  against  any  individual  or  to  limit, 
segregate,  or  classify  ita  membership  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive 
such  Individual  of  emplo3rment  opportuni- 
ties, or  would  limit  his  employment  oppor- 
tunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for 
employment,  or  adversely  affect  his  wages, 
hours,  or  employment  conditions,  because 
of  such  individual's  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry. 

(c)  It  ahaU  be  an  unlawful  emplo3rment 
practice  for  any  employer  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  discharge.  exp>el.  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  person,  because  he  has 
opposed  any  unlawful  employment  practice 
or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified,  participated, 
or  assisted  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act. 

TBZ    NATIOMAL   COMUISEION    AGAINST   DISCBIMJ- 
NATION   IN   EMPLOTMZNT 


C  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Natlcmal  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment, which  shaU  be  composed  of  seven 
members  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
1  year,  one  for  a  term  of  2  years,  one  for  a 
tsiui  of  3  years,  one  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
one  for  a  term  of  6  years,  one  for  a  term 
at  6  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  7  years. 
but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  7  years  each,  except  that  any  indi- 
vidual chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  stiall  succeed.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  upon  notice  and  hearing  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  ofllce,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  aU  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
•ad  these  members  thereof  shall  constitute 
a  qiKjrum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  ahall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  cases  It  has 


heard,   the   decisions  It  has  rendo'ed,   the 

names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  individuals 
In  its  employ  and  the  moneys  it  has  dis- 
bursed, and  shall  make  such  further  reports 
on  the  cause  of  and  means  of  eliminating 
discrimination  and  such  recoounendatlons 
for  further  legislation  as  may  appear  de- 
sirable. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

<f )  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It 
may  meet  or  exercise  any  (»  all  of  its  powers 
at  any  other  place  and  may  establish  such 
regional  offices  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
Commission  may.  by  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers or  by  such  agents  as  it  may  designate, 
conduct  any  Investigation,  proceeding,  or 
hearing  necessary  to  its  f unclions  in  aiiy  part 
of  the  United  Sutes.  Any  such  agent  desig- 
nated to  conduct  a  proceeding  or  a  hearing 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
circuit,  as  defined  in  sections  116  and  308  of 
the  Judicial  Code  as  amended  (U.  8.  C.  Anno- 
Uted.  title  28.  sees.  211  and  450),  within 
which  the  alleged  unlawfxil  en^>loyment 
practice  occtirred. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  such  agents  and  employees 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions: 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies; 

(3)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents  the  same 
witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid  to  wlt- 
nessa-  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may  re- 
quest to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
act  or  any  order  issued  thereunder; 

(5)  upon  the  request  of  any  employer, 
whose  employees  or  some  of  them  refuse  or 
threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  effectuat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act.  to  assist  In 
such  effectuation  by  ooncUlatlon  or  other 
remedial  action: 

(0)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  act  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  studies  available  to  interested  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  agencies; 
and 

(7)  to  create  such  local,  Btate.  or  regional 
advisory  and  conciliations  councils  as  In  Its 
Judgment  wUI  aid  In  effectuating  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act.  and  the  Commission  may 
empower  them  to  study  the  problem  or  spe- 
cific instances  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry  and  to  foster  through  com- 
munity effort  or  otherwise  good  will,  coopera- 
tion, and  conciliation  among  the  groups  and 
elements  of  the  population,  and  make  recom- 
mendation to  the  Commission  for  the  devel- 
opment of  policies  and  procedures  In  general 
and  In  sp>eclfi£  Instances.  Such  advisory  and 
conciliation  councils  shall  be  composed  of 
representative  citizens  residents  of  the  area 
for  which  they  are  appointed,  serving  with- 
out pay.  but  with  relmbtirsement  for  actual 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses:  and  the 
Commission  may  make  provision  tor  techni- 
cal and  clerical  assistance  to  such  coiiucils 
and  for  the  expenses  of  such  assistance. 
rawDmoN  or  unlawtul  mtavonsxtrt  pbac- 

TICBS 

Bwc.  7.  (a)  Whenever  a  sworn  written 
charge  has  been  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  a  written 
charge  has  been  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  that  any  person  subject  to  the 
act  has  engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  investigate 
such  charge  and  If  it  shall  determine  after 
such  preliminary  Investigation  that  probable 
cause  exists  for  crediting  such  written  charge. 
It  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any  unlawful 
employment  practice  by  Informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  dtirlng  such  endeavcra 


may  be  used  as  evldenoe  In  any  subeeqnent 
ivoeeedlng. 

(b)  If  t!ie  Commlsskm  falls  to  effect  ths 
diminatlon  of  avttb  unlawful  employment 
jiractioe  and  to  obtain  voluntary  compliano* 
with  this  act.  or  In  advance  thereof  if  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant,  it  shall  cause  a  copy 
of  such  written  charge  to  be  served  upon 
such  person  who  has  allegedly  committed 
any  unlawftil  employmert  practice,  herein- 
after called  the  respondent,  together  with  a 
notice  of  hearing  before  the  Conunission,  of 
a  member  thereof,  or  before  a  designated 
ligent,  at  a  place  therein  fixed,  not  less  thsn 
10  days  after  the  service  at  such  charge. 

(e)  Tile  member  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
iLng  thereon  or  in  a  trial  thereof. 

(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  before 
n  member  or  designated  agent  of  the  Cora- 
mission  the  entire  record  thereof  sbadl  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission,  which  shall 
designate  three  of  its  qualified  members  to 
Hit  as  the  Commission  and  to  hear  on  such 
record  the  parties  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
specified  upon  reasonable  notice. 

(e)  All  testimony  shall  be  taken  under 
oath. 

(f)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  verified  answer  to  suc^  written 
charge  and  to  appear  at  such  hearing  in 
person  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  coun- 
Ml,  to  present  evldenoe  and  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses. 

(g)  The  Commission  or  the  member  or 
designated  agent  conducting  such  hearing 
shall  have  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  any  written  charge,  and  the  rs- 
f.pondent  ahall  have  like  power  to  amend  Its 
answer. 

(h)  Any  written  charge  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section  must  be  filed  vrithln  1  year  after 
i.he  conunission  of  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
}4o]rment  practice. 

(1)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  ahall  find 
that  any  person  named  In  the  written  charfs 
has  engaged  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  state  its  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  on  such  person  an  order  requiring 
him  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unlawful 
employment  practice  and  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action,  including  reinstatement  or 
hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back 
pay.  as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the 
act.  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 
Uiat  no  person  named  In  the  written  charge 
h&s  engaged  or  is  engaging  in  any  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  an 
order  dismissing  the  said  complaint. 

(J)  Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  a 
case  shall  have  been  filed  in  a  ccurt.  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  Commission  may  at  any 
time,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  in  such 
manner  ss  It  shall  deem  prc^r.  modify  or 
set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding  or 
order  made  or  issued  by  it. 

(k)  The  proceedings  held  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  standards  and  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 5,  6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Admlnlstrativs 
l?rocedure  Act.  Public  Law  404.  Seventy -ninth 
Congress.  Jime  11.  1946. 


rcmciAL 

8bc.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  havs 
{tower  to  petition  any  circuit  court  of  ap- 
IMals  of  the  United  States  (including  ths 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colum>la) 
at.  If  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  which 
application  might  be  made  is  in  vacation, 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  within  any  circuit  wherein  the 
imiawful  e^^)loyment  practice  In  questlOQ 
occurred,  or  wherein  the  respondent  trans- 
acts business,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
CH'der  and  for  appropriate  temporary  reUaC 
or  restraining  ordsr,  and  shall  csrtlfy  and 
file  in  the  court  to  which  pstltton  Is  asatfs 
a   transcript  of   ths  siUirs  rvoord  in  th* 
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Including  th«  pleadlncs  «nd  t«sU- 

wblch  such  order  wm  entered 

findings  and  the  order  of  the  Com- 

Upon  such  flUnt.  the  co\irt  sh&U 

further  proceedlniB  In  conformity 

■tandards.  procedures,  and  llmlta- 

esiabllshed  by  sections  10c  and  lOe.  of 

Adi^nlstratlTe  Procedure  Act. 

n  such  fUlng.  the  court  shall  cause 

iiereof  to  be  scrred  upon  such  re- 

snd  thereupon  shall  have  Jurtadle- 

tUe  proceeding  and  of  the  question 

aed  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 

temporary   relief   or   restraining 

It  deems  just  and  proper  and   to 

enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testl- 

ind   proceedings   set   forth   in   stich 

a  flecree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 

M  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 

In  part  the  order  of  the  Commls- 
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and  by 
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as  provided 


flel 

shiU 


fie 


procMd  ngs 


objection  that  has  not 

Commission.  Its  member  er  affent. 

considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 

or    neglect   to   urge   such    objection 

>   excused    becauae  of   extraordinary 


Ihe 


distrkrt 


#ny 


either  party  shall  apply  to  the  court 

to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 

additional   evidence   la   material 

there  was  reasonsble  grounds  for 

to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 

before  the  Commission.  Its  member 

:,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 

to  be  taken  before  the  Commission, 

or  agent,  and  to  t>e  made  a  part 

nuucript. 

Comminlon  may  modify  tts  ftod- 

to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings. 

of  additional  evidence  so  taken 

.  and  It  shall  file  stich  modified  or 

its   recommendailuns.   if 

the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 

nal  order. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  ecurt  shall  be 

and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall 

except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub> 

review    by    the    appropriate    circuit 

appeals,  if  application  was  made  to 

court  as  hereinabove  prorided. 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

\  ipon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification 

In  sections  asO  and  240  of  the 

Code,  as  amended   (U.  8.  C  title 

and  347). 

person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 

[Itommisslon  may  obtain  a  review  of 

In  any  circuit  court  of  appeals 

7nltcd  SUtes  in  the  circuit  wherein 

employment  practice  In  ques- 

alleged  to  have  been  engaged   In 

ein  such  person  transacts  business. 

in  such  court   a  written   petition 

that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be 

or  set  aside.     A  copy  of  such  petl- 

be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Com- 

and  thereupon  the  aggrieved  party 

in  the  court  a  transcript  of  the 

ijecord  in  the  proceeding  certified  by 

including  the  pleadings  and 

upon  which  the  order  complained 

entered  and  the  findings  and  order 

-ommlsslon.     Upon  such  filing,  the 

"  proceed  In  the  same  nuinner  as  in 

of  an  application  by  the  Commls- 

subeectlon  (a),  and  shall  have 

exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to 

r  or  the  Commission  such  tem- 

1  elltf  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems 

proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make 

a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 

as  so  modified,  or  setting  Mlde  in 

in  part,  the  order  of  the  OoauMMton. 

Tfpon  such  filing  by  a  person  aggrieved 

court   shall    conduct   further 

in  conformity  with  the  stand- 

and  llmiuuons  esubltahed 

10a  and  10b  of  the  Admlnistra- 

Act. 

commencement    of    proceeding* 

iubs«;tion  (a)  or  (g)  of  thia  section 

unless  Bpewttle%ny  ordered  by  the 
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court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Comml 
order. 

OfvxsncATosT  rowxis 

Sec.  9.  (a)    For  the  purpose  of  all  Ini 
gatlons.  proceedings,  or  hearings  which 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  prr 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  1:.   it 
this  act.  the  Comnalsslcn.  or  any   meinl 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  issue  subc 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evldc 
relating  to  any  Investigation,  proceeding, 
hearing  befon*  the  Commission,  its  memt 
or  agent  conducting  such  investigation. 
ceeding.  or  hearing. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission, 
any  agent  desgnated  by  the  Commission 
such  purposes,  msy  administer  oaths,  esi 
ine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

(c)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  requil 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  or 
Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any 
nated  place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In   case   of  contumacy  or  refii^il 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  perso:.  un< 
this  act.  any  district  court  of   the   Ur 
States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
Territory  or  possession,  or  the  Supreme 
of  the  District  of  Co'umbia.  within  th?  Ji 
diction  of  which  the  investigation,  pre 
Ing.  or  hearing  is  carried  en  or  within 
Jurlrdlcticn  of  which  said  person  guilty 
conttmiacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  «r 
sides  or  transacts  business,  upon   appt 
tion  by  the  Commission  shall  have  Jurt 
tion  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re 
ing  him  to  appear  before  the  Commission.  | 
member,  or  agent,  there  to  produce  erldef 
if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  rel 
ing  to  the  investigation,  proceeding,  or 
Ing. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
tending   and   testifying  or   from   prcix 
documentary  or  other  evidence  In  obedli 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
quired  of  him  may  tend  to  incriminate 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeit! 
but  no  Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  i 
jected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or 
account    of    any    transaction,    matters. 
thing  concerning  which  he  Is  compelled, 
having  claimed  his  privilege  against  self- 
crimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evic 
except  that  such  lndividu.U  so  testifying  i 
not  be  exempt  from  proeecutlon  and  punt 
meut  for  perjury  committed  in  so  testlf] 
The  immunity  herein  provided  shall  ext 
only   to    natural    persons   so   compelled 
testify. 

KIVTOBCniKNT    OF    OBOmS    DTaiCTEU    TO  1 
OOVEKNMirNT  ACENCTXS 

Sxc  10.  The   provision   of  section   8  si 
not  apply  with  respect  to  an  order  of 
Commission  under  section  7  directed  to 
agency    or    instrumentality    of    the    Ui 
States,    or   of    any   Territory   or 
thereof,  or  any  oOicer  or  employee  the 
The  Commission  may  request  the  Prea 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  cpp.oprl 
to  obtain  compliance  with  such  orders 
President    shall    have   power   to  provide 
the  establishment  of  rules  and  regulat 
to  prevent  the  committing  or  continuing] 
any  unlawful  employment  practice  as  her 
defined  by  any  person  who  makes  a  com 
with   any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
United  States  (excluding  any  State  or 
cal  subdivision  thereof)  or  of  any  Terrlic 
possession  of  the  United  SUtes.  which 
tract  requires  the  emplojrment  of  at 
50  individuals.    Such  rules  and  regulat 
ahall  be  enforced  t>y  the  Commission  ace 
ing  to  the  procedure  hereinbefore  provl^ 

Koncu  TO  Bi  roerxB 

Sbc.    11.  (a)  Kvery    employer    and 
organlxatlcm  ahall  post  and  keep  posted' 
conspicuous  places  upon  Its  premises  a  nc 
to  be  prepared  or  approved  by  the  Cot 
slon  setting  forth  excerpu  of  the  act 
such  other  relevant  information  which 
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^uch  regulation  or  any 

lion   thereof,   there   la 

[resolution  to  the  two 

stating  In  substance 

ipproves  such  regula- 

I rescission,  such  dis&p- 

Vendment.  or  rescission 

after  the  date  of  the 

kurrent  resolution,  nor 

Jor  amendment  having 

\t  concerning  which  the 

was  passed  be  issued 

ilsslon. 

lued  under  this  section 

to  the  standards  and 

Imlnlstratlve  Procedure 

HE  COMMISSION    OK    TTM 
rATIVXS 

lall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
late,  or  interfere  with 
I  employee  of  the  Com- 
In  the  performance  of 
or   l)ecause   of   such 
punished  by  a  fine  of 
by  Imprisonment  (or 
f,  or  by  both, 
rr  CLAtJSK 

jvlslon  of  this  act  or 
ich  provision  to  any 
shall  be  held  invalid, 
act  or  the  application 

trsons  or  circumstances 

rhlch  It  Is  held  invalid 

thereby. 

2232.    SeVXMTT -NINTH 

LTON  Enx,  H.  R.  2824. 
I — Gi.Nc.bal  Statement 

ted  for  comparison  be- 
by  the  Labor  Commit- 

ith  Congress  and  was 
id  In  that  Congress  to 

imlttee. 

polnu  of  difference  in 
)llows: 

act  applicable  to  labor 
rsons  and  to  employers 
[whereas  H.  R.  2824  seU 
eh  case. 

for  local.  State,  and  re- 
jnclllatlon  councils  to 
3luntarlly  settle  ques- 
>n  In  employment.  It 
ich  at  settlement  by 
}n,  and  persuasion  be- 
leedlng  to  a  cease- 
llsmlssal  of  the  com- 
n  not  have  these  pro- 

mgreas  to  disapprove 
lion  at  any  time  after 
2232  llmlU  congres- 
days  after  Issuance  of 

lat  antidiscrimination 
Government  contracts. 

^is  provision, 
from  operation  of  the 

ftvemments  and  certain 
H.  a.  2232  has  no 

{grieved   parties    addl- 
for  judicial  review  pur- 
itratlve  Procedure  Act 
Cong.). 
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Section  by  section  comparisor 


A2557 


SectloB 


See.  1:  Bhorttitk 

Sec  ti  Fiadlnci  and  declarstkni  of  policy.. 


See.  3:  Definitions....... 


Sec.  4:  Right  to  freedom  tmn  discrimins- 
Uoo  in  sinitloyment. 


H.  R.  2232,  TVtb  Cong 


Exemptions. 


See.  5:  Unfair   (unUwful   in  n.  R.  3824} 
employment  practices  defined. 


E«c.  A:  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 


Tbs   Nstiooai   ComnUxloo   Afsinst 
Disorimlnation  in  Employment. 


Sec.  7:  Prevention  of  unfair  (unlawful  hi 
B.  R.  K34}  employment  practices. 


Eec.  8.  Jadioial  rsview. 


Sec.  9:  InvesUcatory  pofWMS. 


Eec.  in  (H.  R.  2232).    Sec, 
Rules  and  resulatioos. 


liCa.B.'OM). 


fse.  U  (H.  R.  2232):  Indoslon  of  antidis- 
crimination clauM  In  Government  oon- 
trscts. 

(H.  K.  2824):  Notlesi  to  be  posted.. 


Fee.  l2fH.  R.  SB).  See.  10  (H.  R.  98M). 
Enforcement  of  orders  directed  to 
Uovemmant 


(II.R.38M}:Vetersn'B  preference — 

See.  U  (H.  R.  2312).  Sec.  14  (0.  R.  2894): 
iMarieranee  with  the  CommiMion  or  iu 
■Kots.  ^_ 

Eec.  14  (H.  R.  2233).  Sec  19  m.  R.  2834): 
Separability  clsuae. 


"Fair  Employmsnt  Pnetiee  Aet"_ 

Sets  forth  the  underlying  factual  iMuds  and  poUey  for  the  recuW- 
tion  providr<I  by  the  bill.  The  Congress  finds  that  discrimina- 
tioa  in  employment  because  of  rsee.  creed,  color,  nationa] 
origin  or  aiicnstry  (I)  leads  to  domestic  and  industrial  strife 
and  unrest,  [2)  forces  larxe  segments  of  our  population  perma- 
nently int«  ^b^tandard  conditions  of  living,  (3)  creates  a 
drain  upon  tiie  resomxses of  thr  Nation,  (4)  caoses a  diminution 
of  employment  and  waiies  which  disrupts  the  market  for  goods 
in  eommerce.  all  of  wiiich  (S)  burden,  binder,  and  obstruct 
oommeroe. 

Ko  similar  provisioB. 


Defines  In  ordinary  terms  the  words,  "person,  labor  tmion,  com- 
merce, oflocting  nrnnmernr." »n\  '•fommiainn  "  "Employer" 
excludes  all  employers  of  less  tbsn  6  individuals.  A  "labor 
onion"  excludes  organiiatiaDS  having  less  thsn  •  members. 

Declsres  that  the  right  to  work  free  from  discrlminati(K>  is  an 
"immonity"  of  citiuns  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  not 
be  abridged  by  any  Federal  or  State  agency. 

No  provision. 


Declares  as  an  nnfalr  employment  practice  (1)  by  an  employer 
the  refusal  to  hire,  the  discharge  of,  or  the  diacrlminatioQ 
sga{n.«t,  any  person  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion, 
nstiooai  origin  or  aneestry,  or  limitation  of  recmltment  on 
that  basis;  (2)  by  a  labor  union  the  refusal  of  or  expulsion  nrora 
memliership  or  the  discrimination  against  any  employee, 
employer  or  member  for  the  foregoing  reasons;  and  (3)  the 
discriminatioD  l<y  an  employer  or  labor  union  against  any 
because  be  has  opposed  practices  forbidden  by  thU 


H.  R.  3894,  aotta  Ceng. 


aet. 

Creates  tbe  Fair  Empleyment  Praettoe  Commlssioo  eompoeed 
of  5  members  appointed  by  the  President  for  5-year  terms 
($10,000  a  year)  with  ttie  advice  and  consent  of  Xh»  Senate 
(original  members  would  serve  for  terms  ranging  from  1  to 
5  years). 

The  Commission  wooM  rnplaee  tbe  Commtttee  oo  Fair  Em- 
ployment Praetiee  estalMlstied  by  Executive  Order  «34«  of 
Vf  sy  27, 1043,  and  which  was  termioatsd  oo  June  30,  IMe,  by 
tbe  act  of  July  17,  1946  (68  SUt.  473). 


No  provisioB. 


Empowers  the  Cemmisdon  to  prevent  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices by  the  iswiaooe  of  ceass  and-deeist  orders.  Procedure 
ealLs  for  fUine  of  diarges  with  the  Commissiou,  the  holding 
of  hearings  before  IT,  the  making  of  find  ings  of  fact,  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  cease-and-desist  orders  or  dismissal  of  the  oomplaint. 


Inoorpomtes,  by  reference,  the  procedure  for  Judicial  review  and 
enforcement  of  the  Commission's  orders  which  Is  now  appli- 
cable to  orders  of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board  (U.  8.  C. 
29:  1«0  (e),  (f),  (g)). 


Confen  upon  the  Commission  tbe  eostomary  powers  of  subpena 
and  administration  of  oatiis. 

Empowers  the  Commission  to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  act,  but  provides  that  Congress  may  dfcwpprove 
any  regulation  by  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  with- 
in 6U  days  after  issuance  of  such  regulation.  After  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution  the  Commission  would  be  barred  from  issuing 
another  regulation  having  the  same  effect  as  the  one  dis- 
approved. 

Requires  that  every  eootract  to  which  tlie  (iovanmeDt  is  a 
F«rty  shall  include  an  sntidlscrlmination  clause. 

No  similar  prov 


Provides  for  a  mesas  of  enforetng  the  Coramteloa'B  orders 
^(ainst  Federal  agencies  or  their  ofBoers  wiio  have  been  guilty 
of  diaoriminatory  empkiyment  practices.  The  Commission 
may  reqtiest  the  President  to  taie  any  action  deemed  appro- 
priate to  obtain  compliance  with  an  order.  The  President 
mav  discharge  smnmarily  any  Federal  employee  who  has 
wilUally  failed  to  obey  an  order  of  tlie  Commlssinn, 

No  provision. 

Piemribes  penalty  of  $6,000  fine  snd/or  I  ysar^  ImprisonmeDt  for 
willfully  resisting,  interierinc,  ete. 

The  usual  separability  provision. 


'National  Ad  Agakist  Diaorlmlnatioa  in  Employment." 
Sets  forth  the  underlying  beCoal  basis  and  poiaej  tor  tbe  regular 
tion  providel  by  the  bul.  The  Congress  finds  Uiat  diacrimiita- 
tion  in  employment  beoaose  of  raoe,  raUgien,  color,  natiotial 
origin,  or  aiiceslry  (1)  is  contrary  to  Die  Amertoaa  prineipl*^ 
of  liberty  ani  equality  of  opportonlty.  (2)  is  Ineompatlble  with 
the  Coiistittition,  (3)  forces  large  segmoitt  af  oor  (topukUoa 
into  subsundard  conditions  of  living.  (4)  foments  industrial 
and  domestic  strife,  (5>  deprives  ttae  United  States  of  lull  pro- 
ductivo  oapidties.  (0)  endangers  the  national  seearfty  and 
general  weUiirs.  and  (7)  adversely  aileets  domestie  and  fonttn 


Cltss  set  as  a  step  toward  ftoUUhneot  of  tbe  intematloDal  treaty 
obligati<nis  imposed  by  the  Ctiarter  of  the  United  Nations 
upon  tlM  United  States  as  a  signatory  thereof  to  promote  "mil* 
vwaal  respect  lor,  and  ohaervanoe  of,  human  rights  and  ftiadaF 
mental  freedmns  for  all  wlthoat  distinetion  as  to  raee,  se^ 
kuoguftge,  or  religion. " 

Deflnes  in  ordinary  terms  the  words,  "paaoo,  employer,  labor  oc« 
ganization,  oommeroe,  aHecting  eoauBsrre,"  and  'ToniiaiBiaa.'* 

"Employer"  excludes  empktyors  of  less  than  80  indtvidiials. 

"Labor  orgBnitati(m"  exctudes  onsnitstiwis  tiaving  less  than 
SO  members. 

Declares  right  to  emplovment  witboat  discrimiaatioa  to  be  a 
civfl  rigtat  of  all  tbs  psopls  of  tbs  United  States. 

Exempts  from  operation  of  the  set  any  State  or  monidpality  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  religloas,  charitable,  fta- 
tacnal,  or  other  nonprofit  eorporations  or  asMMiatiaBS,  eseept 
labor  organixationB. 

Declares  as  an  anlawfnl  employment  practice  (1)  by  ae  employer 
tlie  refusal  to  hire,  the  discharge  of,  or  the  discrlminaUoa 
against  an  Individual  because  of  his  raoe,  religion,  color,  national 
origin  or  anosetry,  or  the  otilltatien  of  rsemltment  ageneies 
which  praotioe  discrimination;  (2)  by  a  labor  orcsBixatioD  the 
limitation,  segregation,  or  elassifioation  of  Its  membership  in 
any  way  which  would  deprive  or  limit  any  Individuals'  em- 
ploj-ment  onporttmities;  and  (3)  the  diserlminatloo  against 
any  person  Dy  an  empknrer  or  labor  orfaaitatioa  beeaose  bs 
has  opposed  any  unlawfof  smploymaiit  praetieo. 


Ne  previsieo. 


Orestes  tbs  National  Coouniviasi  Against  Dlseriminatlaa  Is 
Employment  composed  of  7  members  MHMiatsd  by  tiie  Prest* 
dent  for  7-year  terms  (SIO.OOO  a  year)  with  tbe  advwe  and  ooo- 
swt  of  the  Senste  (original  members  wooM  sore  tor  terms 
ranging  from  1  to  7  yean). 

Provides  for  ersatioc  of  local.  State,  or  ragiaBa.  edviaary  soDsttt* 
stion  councils  to  enable  loealities  to  voluntarily  settle  disputss, 
and  empowers  the  Commission,  upon  request  ef  sn  employer 
whose  emplovees  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse  to  cooperate  In 
eflsetasting  this  set,  to  sssist  in  such  efTectoation  by  concilia- 
tion  or  other  remedial  action. 

Empowers  the  Commission  to  prevent  unlawful  employnMst 
practices  by  the  issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders.  First, 
nowevcr,  the  Commission  shall  investigate  tbe  written  charges 
of  penons  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  and  shall  SDdaavor  to  eliiid* 
nat«  the  practice  0(HB{4aliMd  of  by  eonfereoee,  eoocUiation,  and 
persuasion.  Cease-and-desist  orders  sre  t«  be  issoed  only  after 
eaorU"  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance  with  the  act  have  tailed 
and  bearings  have  been  held  before  tbe  Commission  on  the  prao* 
tiees  oompfaunod  of.  Proneedtngs  shall  be  eoodneted  la  aeeord* 
aooe  with  sees.  6,  8,  7,  and  s  of  tbe  Administrative  Proesdwe 
Act  (Public  Law  4(04,  79th  Cong.). 

Same  as  H.  R.  2232  (provisions  are  written  into  bill)  ezoapt  that 
addkional  provisloMns  are  included  to  provide  for  coodnctlog  of 
farther  proceedinri  by  the  reviewing  ooart  in  aceerdanee  wHh 
section  10  of  ttw  Administrative  Prooednra  Act  (i^blic  Law 
404,  74tb  Cong),  where  (a)  the  CommissJon  files  petition  (or 
enforcement  of  an  order  or  for  appropriate  temporary  relief, 
or  (b)  a  person  aggrieved  by  the  ComnilSBloa^  final  order  files 
petition  for  review. 

Same  as  U.  R.  2232  except  that  the  pwvisisa  making  fsilnn  Is 
obey  a  court  order  to  appear  and  testify  before  tbe  Commiarias 
punishable  as  a  routcmpt  of  court  is  omitted  in  n.  R.  2834. 

Snw  ss  H.  R.  2232  except  that  Congressional  disappceval  of  a 
legolatiao  may  occur  at  any  time  after  f 


No  similar  provisioa. 

Requires  every  employer  and  labor  organitatloa  to  past  Is  esB> 
spioious  places  upon  iu  premises  notiees  prepared  or  amiroved 
by  tbe  Commission  sotthig  forth  relevant  taitermation  deemed 
appropriate  to  eflectuato  toe  purposes  of  this  acL  Fisas  a  $U0 
to  $500  penalty  for  each  violation.  ^  ^  . 

Similar  to  H.  R.  2232  exeept  that  It  doss  net  specMleaBy  kielnde 
sutbority  for  President  to  tmmmmttf  disebsiss  s  Fedstal 
employee  tor  DoaoompUanes  with  an  eeier  bat  givas  rae 
President  power  to  establish  rules  and  regolatiaDs  to  pievent  the 
eommittteg  or  eontinoing  of  sn  onlawfai  eraployinent  nracties 
by  any  person  who  makes  s  oontraet  with  any  Fednrai  agawy 
or  instmmentality  which  eootract  rsqoirss  tbe  empbymeat  af 
k  lesst  90  individuals. 

Bpedflee  that  this  act  shaD  not  repeal  or  modify  Federal  or  Stats 
laws  creating  special  rights  or  preferences  for  veterans. 

Preserlhes  peniklty  of  $800  fine  snd/or  1  yesr*s  trnpilsanmewt  kr 
loidbly  nslstlag.  intccfvinc.  ete. 

Same. 
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FCRAND. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev- 
Joseph  B.  McAllister,  S.  S.. 
Catholic  University  of  America,  at 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Univer- 
Sblzburg.  held   at   the  Carlton 
Wtshlngton.  D.  C.  Monday.  May 
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Friends  bf  the  University  of  Salsburg.  we 

are  gathered  here  to  take  another  step  for- 

or  (anlxing  an  effective  plan  to  help 

and  to  develop  the  AusUtan  Unl- 

lalzburg. 

of  learning  has  survived  the  vicla- 
centurles  of  poiiUcal  unrest.     Its 
may   be  as  early  ae  700  A.  O.. 
to  one  aecoxint.  a  group  of 
founded  the  monastery  of  St. 
that    early    beginning    down 
present  day  there  has  been  an 
religious   life   In   the   monastery. 
rams  and  gone  with  their  terrible 
ulnei*.  but  the  contmuity  of  worship 
ao(  biiB  broken  In  this  most  Latin  of 
all  QvMai   speaking  towns. 

inWi«ctual  foundation  the  Univer- 

has  had  an  uneven  history. 

Fathers  took  over  the  admln- 

the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 

entered  upon  a  program  of  da- 

to  bring  the  institution  to  the 

full  university,  offering  the  usual 

of  such  an  Institution.     But 

went  Into  eclipse  la  1810.  when 

ceased  to  be  a  university  In 

restricted  largely  to  theological 

the  turn  of  the  century  there 

lew  life  injected  into  the  ancient 


cr  Msroads. 


colli  cted — only 
crashed 


time  there  had  been  felt  a  great 
new  university  in  Austria.     Salz- 
obvloua  choice,  not  only  for  Its 
■ellgious  and  academic  traditions, 
bfcause  of  Its  natural  beauty  and 
location.    Salzburg  stands  at  a 
where  the  culture  of  the 
basin  meets  that  of  the  Oer- 
Plans   were   laid   and   funds 
to    have    the    entire 
by  World  War  I. 
Che  storied  Phoenix  the  university 
rose  to  the  challenge  of  recon- 
Under    the    leadership    of    lllus- 
and  the  Inspiration  of  liagr. 
the  heroic  Chancelor  of  Aus- 
crmer  professor  at  the  university, 
gathered  together  the  remnants  of 
prosecute  its  progress  toward  full 
itature.    The  Holy  See  seconded 
by  establishing  a  phllosophl- 
.  endowed  with  the  right  of  con- 
doctorate  In  philosophy.    Other 
srere   founded,   for   historical   re- 
lit irglcal   studies,   folklore,   history, 
and  science.     The  impressive  Col- 
Bei  edictinum  was  built.     In  this  de- 
the  United  States  of  America  had 
tf   VMson    of    the    contributions 
houses   in   this   country 
tHelr  sister  Institution  in  Salzburg, 
picture  was  brightening  for  a  great 
\|nlverslty  geared  to  meet  the  needs 
Austria  and  Germany.     In  1030 
given  to  the  plan  and  in 
were  taken  In  the  International 
U^versity  Weeks,  to  make  Salzburg 
center.     The  succees  of  these 
weU  as  other  ventures  of  the  uni- 


tmpetjs  was 


▼erslty  raised  high  hopes  for  the  immediate 
tutxire  of  the  University  of  Baliburg — only 
i^aln  to  have  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
years  of  work  and  buUdlng  and  saving  suuck 
down  by  World  War  n. 

The  academic  life  and  organization  of  Sals- 
burg  of  course  suffered.  Yet  with  the  ces.^a-  , 
tion  of  hostilities  Utile  damage  to  the  build- 
ings of  the  university  was  revealed.  Theyj 
stand  today,  along  with  a  respectable  library. 
ready  to  serve  as  the  cornerstone  for  another 
attempt  to  make  Salzburg  a  flourishing  and 
complete  university. 

Today  men  of  good  will  everywhere  want 
to  see  Europe  rise  from  the  debris  of  war. 
And  now.  today,  more  than  even  a  few  mon'  hs  i 
ago.  men  of  good  will  realize  that  It  musi  be 
a  new  Europe  renewed  and  revlvlfled  with  the 
life  of  traditional  truth  and  truly  democratic  j 
ideals 

There  are  threats  In  the  German  and  Aus- ' 
trlan  scene  of  hunger  and  misery,  of  multi- 
tudes without  homes  and  shelter,  of  rumed 
Industry  and  unemployment  and  Idle  mineaj 
and  dislocated  commerce,  along  with  the  ter- 
rible threats  of  cold  and  plague  and  disease. 
These  are  real  and  in  no  sense  to  be  min- 
imized. 

Tet  as  the  spirit  U  truly  an  Integral  part 
of  man.  so  should  its  needs  have  a  voice  in  i 
the  general  appeal  for  help  to  war-torn  Bu- j 
rope.  I  need  not  mention,  much  leas  itress.j 
the  blanket  of  materialism  which  is  spread.' 
Ing  over  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
Russia  possesses  or  indirectly  controls. 

It  U  Imperative  that  a  counter  force  be 
mustered  and  put  into  operation.     Certamly 
a  factor  In   those  forces   must   be  a  strong  i 
cenur  of  Chrlatlan  thought. 

For  such  a  center  Salsburg  has  many  thlnge 
in  Its  favor.  It  has  a  lot^  and  honorable 
history.  Though  stretching  back  Into  a  dim 
past.  It  Is  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 
It  haa  the  nucleus  of  the  physical  reqtilre- 
menu  for  an  Institution  of  learning.  It  has 
to  some  extent  also  the  basis  of  the  academlo 
needs.  It  Is  today  functioning  In  a  modest. 
courageous  way.  It  has  a  naturally  beauti- 
ful location  and  geographical  convenience. 
Though  Austria  Is  90  percent  Catholic.  Sals- 
burg cuts  across  political  and  religious  and 
racial  lines  In  its  world-wide  reputation  as  a| 
musical  and  cultural  center.  Above  al.  It 
lies  In  that  part  of  Austria  apportioned  toj 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  founding  the  Friends  of  the  University  I 
of  Salzburg,  one  of  otu  first  moves  was  to  I 
lay  the  matter  before  the  proper  Government 
officials.  The  State  Department  grasped  at 
once  the  significance  of  our  alms  and  gave 
the  necessary  authorization  for  us  to  tr\'  to 
contribute  something  toward  building  up 
Salzburg  as  a  great  university. 

The  present  Holy  Father,  following  the 
precedent  of  Plus  XI.  has  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure In  the  movement  and  has  conferred  hla 
blessing  upon  all  who  join  the  association, 
as  well  as  upon  their  families.  The  Areh^ 
bishop  of  Salzburg  1&  deeply  Interested 
grateful  for  what  we  nuiy  be  able  to 
Likewise,  the  organization  has  been  warmly 
received  by  many  members  of  the  hler.-irrhy 
in  the  United  States  and  has  found  patr ns' 
in  prominent  laymen  and  Institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

In  general  the  purpose  of  the  Friends 
the  University  of  Salsburg  Is  to  render  flni 
cial  help  to  the  university  for  its  rehablU-{ 
tatlon  and  for  Its  development.    The  assocl« 
atlon  will  try  to  make  contact  with  friendly  | 
persons   and  orgaalaattons   with   a  view   to] 
obtaining  their  tntersst  and  support.     Fur- 
thermore, it  wUl  strive  to  have  the  studies  at 
the  imlveraity  organised  along  truly  Chrle> 
tian   and  democratic  ideals  and  princlploe. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  aid  in  building  up  tbe 
resident    faculty    and    encouraging    the 
change    of    professors    with    this    count 
Schools    in    theology    and    phUoaophy. 
medicine,  science,  Uterature  and  ]oumallaiii,1 
social  and  economic  studies,  music  and  art,  I 
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?peat  that  there  Is 
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Iged  university  de- 
ls  of   thought   and 
Is    the    engulfing 
(Ideologies    sweeping 
ith    across    Europe, 
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great.    But  amidst 
Is  the  call  of  man's 
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decisive  challenge 
the  threat  of  these 
^weapon  able  to  sub- 
I  fact  a  political  and 
|cal  and  social  revo- 
irope  can  well  be, 
,  8.  J.,  Is  reported 
to  the  faU  of  the 
Then  let  us  take 
indent  fact,  that  in 
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[not  perish.    It  met 
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ma.    Mr.  Speaker. 
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our  late  beloved 

)le  Fred  Bradley. 
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City  newspaper, 
ity  Advance,  car- 
fa  short  front-page 
Jhbor  and  friend, 
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i  at  whoever  he  mlgtit  see.  "HoWs  flah- 
ing  out  on  Troot  Blver  since  we  pnt  tn  the 
dam?.**  or  "Has  tbe  duck  fUgtat  started  yvtr* 
"Hello  yoa  sao-a«-»-gim,  what's  going  on  to- 
nlgtatr* 

Waahlngtop.  yce  and  Detroit,  and  Londosi. 
and  UoBoow,  aU  will  call  attention  to  his 
pocalng.  He  was  the  leUow  who  pat  the 
■oaaU  town,  here  tbe  train  backs  in.  osi  tbe 
ntap  of  tbe  wodd.  They  too  will  tcU,  but  in 
otbcr*  words,  tbat  Fred  came  bome  to 
Rogers  City,  and  toy  bis  favorite  tranaporta- 
tioo.  by  air. 

How  did  be  vote  on  a  certain  piece  of  leg- 
islation? Maybe  fotics  don't  remember.  But 
tbey  do  remember  that  tbe  boys  be  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  Oovemment  ^'^*'0*m\n  from 
tbe  Eleventh  District  of  Mw>htg*»»  were  never 
aj^Kiintod  for  (wil  ileal  reaaoos. 

Was  be  a  prewar  iaolatiopiat?  We  forgot 
long  ago.  but  be  was  100-pcroent  American 
and  he  always  voted  that  way,  reganlless  of 
party. 

Today  at  2  o^doek  tbe  town  was  qolet. 
Window  afaadcs  on  tbe  town's  little  stares 
were  drawn  and  the  main  street  was  daacsted. 
Fred  bad  come  bome  by  plane  and  the  local 
folks  were  down  at  the  church  on  the  comer 
seeing  Fred  oA  od  his  last  flight.  They  were 
not  tbtnkmg  aboot  Congressman  Bradley. 
his  political  record,  or  his  faults.  Those 
things  we  know,  better  than  tbe  folks  In 
Washington  or  dsewbere. 

Tbey  were  paying  their  last  respects  to 
Fred,  tbe  fellow  who  mingled  wltb,  and  liked, 
his  feUowmen.  In  aU  walks  oTltfe.  It  mlgbt 
have  been  said  tbat  be  was  bom  with  a  sUver 
spoon  In  his  motitb,  to  qnoto  tbe  old  ada^e. 
but  tbat  never  changed  blm. 

Happy  landing.  Fred. 


Ceothmatieii  of  Real  Cooirok  Meaiu 
ol  HeMMf  SiMrtege 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

Ilf  TVM  HOUSS  OP  REPRESBfTATlVES 

Thuridatf,  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  in  Oklahoma  City  who 
offers  some  very  convincing  arguments 
to  the  ^cct  that  tbe  ionger  we  have  rent 
controls  in  effect,  the  longer  otir  hou-slng 
shortage  will  continue.  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Bon.  GaoacE  Scbwabs. 
House  Office  BuOding, 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Dssa  Mk.  Scrwabb:  You  are  going  to  vote 
soon  on  action  to  extend  or  kill  rent  control, 
und  let  me  say  that  the  longer  time  goes  on 
the  more  dear  It  Is  that  the  very  thing  you 
are  holding  onto — rent  control — is  what  is 
causing  the  hr\n«ii\£  shortage  In  tbe  country 
today,  tha  santa  as  It  caused  the  shortage  In 
everything  else  as  long  as  controls  were  held 
on  them.  There  is  no  meat  shortage  now. 
and  beefsteak  Is  not  $1  per  pound  eltbcr, 
in  fact  on  many  meat  cuts  tbe  price  Is  less 
than  tbe  old  OPA  ceilings,  and  so  It  is  with 
most  everything  else,  even  autooMblles.  You 
can  buy  a  new  car  o<  nearly  any  make  you 
want,  maybe  not  from  a  dealer  but  from  a 
used  car  lot;  the  price  is  higher  but  not 
more  In  profwrtlon  than  wi^es  to  tbe  unions 
have  gone  tip.  so  what  la  unfair  about  tbat? 
We  do  not  havw  to  tony  tbem  tf  tbey  are  too 
high. 

There  Is  no  boosing  siiortage  today  tbat 
ocmld  not  be  taken  care  of  by  using  tbs  pres- 
ent boosing  v«  bass  to  tbs  BMiilnnim,  as  it 


sbonld  be.  Wbat  could  be  Mora  silly  than 
to  bofld  thonssnds  at  bouses  that  wUl  not 
be  osed  m  a  few  years,  and  wlU  stand  vacant. 
If  tbe  tbooaands  or  apartments  and  hoosaa 
were  oeeopied  today  by  tbe  number  of  ten- 
ants tbat  was  Intended  for  tbem  to  be  oceo- 
pied  toy.  there  would  be  no  >*^'«*^»c  sbortage; 
and  add  to  tbat  tbe  tboosands  at  booses 
that  are  being  built  and  where  an  yooT 
When  rent  on  a  good  4-roaD\  brick  diqilsK 
Is  frozen  at  g3S.60  per  month,  and  Is  occn- 
pled  by  a  single  man.  or  single  girl,  vrtiy 
sbould  they  want  to  share  tt  with  anyone? 
If  tbe  rent  was  $4S.  as  It  dwOld  be  In  order 
to  compensate  tbe  ownei  for  owning  It.  then 
these  single  people  would  double  up  sa  they 
always  have  In  tbe  pest,  and  the  housing 
sltnstlon  would  be  sdvod. 

freeing  the  new  milts  from  rent  contTol 
will  help  seme,  but  It  will  not  solve  It.  Mo- 
body  In  his  right  mind  is  going  to  build  new 
apartments  now  unless  be  Is  willing  to  make 
a  deal  at  some  kind  to  get  tbe  rents  fixed  at 
a  high  rate,  and  then  he  cannot  tell  for  sore 
how  much  he  wlU  have  to  pay  for  tbat  right. 
Some  new  rent  director  may  hike  tbe  ante 
and  take  away  all  bis  chance  to  even  break 
even  because  he  gets  mad  at  him.  Let  me 
give  you  an  lUustratlon.  We  manage  M  units 
m  tbe  laoo  block  on  West  Fourth  snd  Fifth 
Streets.  As  those  units  become  vacant  we 
have  been  famishing  tbem.  and  then  rereg- 
istering them  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations. These  apartments  are  all  identical, 
and  tbe  furniture  Is  about  alike  in  all  of 
them.  In  Ifar^  one  of  tbem  went  vacant 
and  we  furnished  It  and  rented  it  at  $60  per 
month,  with  water  and  garbage  paid,  which 
is  more  than  tt  would  bring  on  the  free  mar- 
ket, but  which  we  could  get  due  to  an  OPA- 
created  shortage.  We  failed  to  register  It 
imtil  a  days  after  the  90-day  period  was 
passed  doe  to  an  oversight  In  oar  ofllce.  and 
the  rent  director  reduced  the  rent  to  $36  per 
month  and  ordered  us  to  refund  8  months' 
rent.  The  owner  Is  so  mad  at  this  Injtistice 
that  be  has  ordered  us  to  hold  every  apart- 
ment vacant  In  the  future.  Here  Is  the  rea- 
son :  The  apartment  across  the  hall  from  this 
one  has  a  rent  ceiling  set  by  the  rent  director 
at  $37.00  per  month.  When  we  received  no- 
tice of  their  Intention  to  reduce  the  rent  we 
caUed  this  to  their  attention,  bat  It  made  no 
differeiiee. 

There  are  thousands  of  tmlts  here  like 
that,  and  hundreds  of  thera  are  vacant  at 
this  time.  Add  these  to  the  hundreds  of 
houses  that  are  vacant  because  they  are  for 
sale  and  the  owners  could  not  get  possession 
of  tbem  becatise  of  rent  control  if  they  rented 
them.  In  most  eases  tbe  rent  is  froaen  at  a 
level  that  is  so  low  it  Just  about  pajTs  the 
taxes.  For  instance,  a  six-room  brtck  bun- 
galow tn  a  good  location  vrith  a  rent  celling 
of  $27.50  per  month,  and  we  have  several  like 
that  now  that  we  can  show  you. 

I  have  been  tn  the  management  business 
m  Oklahoma  City  since  1924,  and  tt  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  If  rent  contrtd  Is  not 
extended  beyond  June  90  that  by  Septemljer 
1.  1947,  there  will  be  no  housing  shortage, 
and  that  rents  will  not  be  higher  to  the 
average  tenant  than  they  are  now.  The  rent 
on  the  bungalow  above  will  go  up,  of  course, 
but  the  so-called  black-market  rents  will 
come  down  enough  to  more  than  make  up 
for  the  difference .  and  you  are  supposed  to 
represent  all  of  the  people.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  units  here  on  which  rents  are  fixed 
by  the  rent  director  at  more  than  they  would 
bring  on  the  open  market.  I  have  in  mind 
some  new  duplexes  Just  cast  of  Worth  Eastern 
Street,  about  Twenty-eighth  Street,  on  vrhlch 
the  rent  Is  set  at  $75  per  month.  They  are 
small  three-room  apartments,  wht<ii  woold 
fit  Into  the  living  room  and  dining  room  of 
the  house  I  mentioned  above.  Can  anyone 
say  that  Is  fair? 

The  answer  la  op  to  you;  please  be  fair; 
let  rent  control  die  on  June  90;  and  let's  re- 
turn to  tbe  American  way  of  life.  If  rents 
go  too  high  there  are  builders  ennngh  to  tbe 


eotmtry  who  have  aaoacy  «Miagh  to  build 
enotigh  units — and  wW  on  a  free  market — 
to  control  rents.    Mobody  can  be  burt  in  the 
few  mosrths  it  takes  to  build. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Spemi  ua  Elect,  GOP  Vcnian 


BX^ZNSION  OF  BBUARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  aaooa  laxjuni 

Dl  THS  BOCSK  Otf  BZPRX8EMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Mag  2$.  1947 

Ux.  FORAIO).     Mr.   Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoKO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tbe  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
2».  1947: 


eop  vamow 

Leaning  Is  leaning,  anyway  you  figure  It. 

Whether  Ifs  on  a  shove!  by  the  roadside' 
or  a  set  of  clippers  In  the  sheep  pasture 
makes  little  difference  to  the  puMlc  purse. 
^)^lch  gets  nicked  heavily  etther  way. 

But  It  makes  consHSersble  dtfferenee 
whether  the  shovri  leaner  or  the  sheep  owner 
gets  the  money. 

A  Republlean  Congress  was  elected  last 
November  on  a  wave  of  Impatience  vnth  Ifew 
Deal  extravagance  and  nosing  Into  private 
business. 

It  was  the  New  Deal  that  subsldlaed  the 
shovel  leaners  when  depression  lay  heavily 
on  the  land.  Jobs  were  few  and  ^lldren 
hungry.  Leaf  raking  and  other  forms  of 
made  work  were  unsoond.  But  there  was 
some  justification  for  tbem  on  the  grounds 
of  emergency  hmnan  needs. 

What  aroused  tbe  country  was  a  tendency 
to  carry  the  system  over  Into  asore  prosper- 
ous times,  to  expand  Oovemment  subsidy 
and  control  and  tie  up  voters  to  Oovemment 
hand -outs. 

Now  a  faction  of  BepubUcans.  Inelodlnf 
many  who  were  most  Indignant  at  New  Dsal 
extravagances.  Is  attempting  a  return  to  Its 
own  pet  hand-out  systeas.  identified  lb  the 
good  old  days  by  the  names  of  Vordney- 
BfoComber  and  Smoot-Bawley. 

It  h^ipens  that  tbe  trlc&  first  cantcs  to 
attention  in  the  case  of  wool,  already  heavily 
Bubsldlasd.  The  plan  Is  to  Inercase  both 
Oovemment  subsidies  and  tarllls.  The  sub- 
sidies eome  directly  oat  at  the  taxpayws  in 
high  tax  rates,  tbe  tarlSs  Indlrsetly  In  high 
prices.  If  you've  shopped  for  a  woolen  salt 
lately  you  know  what  vreYe  talking  aboot. 

Wool  comes  first  on  the  new  grab  Ust.  toot 
by  no  means  last.  This  is  a  system  for  lip- 
peasing  special  minority  groups — wo<4  grow- 
ers. In  this  case.  Instead  of  reliefers — for  win- 
nlxig  friends  and  Inflnenee  votes  with  pwMle 
funds. 

It  is  more  braaen.  leas  fymsahle  than 
shovel  leaning,  because  there  la  no  emer- 
gency need.  The  wool  gioweis  are  doing  all 
right. 

This  scheme  should  be  nndersteod  for 
exactly  wbat  It  Is.  and  Its  advocates  sxpuesil 
for  exactly  wbat  they  are. 

They  are  at  tbe  saake  school  at  p-aetleal 
politicians,  so  roundly  damned  In  tbe  Itaw 
Deal,  tbe  spcnd-and-q^end.  elect-snd  elect 
boys. 

They  were  not.  It  Is  otovtoos,  so  owtoaged  at 
tbe  squandering  at  public  aaaficy  for  polltleal 
parposes.  It  was  just  tbat  the  wrong  people 
were  spending  the  money  and  tbe 
pcAltldans  getting  elected. 

We  b^eve  President 
posed  and  wiU  veto  this 
help  to  knock  this  new 
in  the 


also  la  o^ 

grab  bin  and 

system 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOrl.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroKNiA 

Df  THl  H  UV8M  OP  REPRESBNTATIV18 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  end  my  remarlcs.  I  should  like 
to  include  n  the  Ricoro  a  letter  from  a 
personal  fr  end  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  Austria,  tnigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  subset  uently  became  a  citizen.  He 
is  n«w  wit  ^  the  American  Government 
on  foreiffn  assignment  In  Austria  and 
writes  me  t  ae  following  letter  from  which 
I  have,  of  course,  eliminated  all  names: 

Mat  17.  1947. 
Ttaank  you  very  much  for 
of  April  34:  I  am  gladly  accept- 
nvltatlon  to  comment  on  ttM 
here.  Ovir  mall  ts  not  eubject  to 
any  ceneonhlp.  and  you  may  evaluate  my 
laformatloi  aa  you  will.  U  you  want  more 
detalla  or  i  tore  apteltie  newi  whenever  you 
have  any  4  Mlbto  a*  to  the  veracity  of  any 
statement,  fimm  let  me  know,  and  I  wUt 
make  a  dot  me  dMck. 

The  faUu  -e  of  the  Moeoow  Conference  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
Auatrlana.  An  Increasing  majority  accepts 
It  as  a  (act  that  things  will  continue  as  they 
are.  "not  et  ough  to  live  on  but  too  much  to 
die."  The  common  Atwtrten  dOM  not  feel 
that  the  qtestlon  of  German  property  con- 
cerns him  I  Teatly.  All  he  kXMws  U  thst  he 
cannot  tak  i  any  Initiative  In  the  economic 
sphere  untl  i  the  troops  have  left  thu  coun- 
try.  The  f  u-mer  In  lower  AusUla  docs  not 
want  to  ra  le  potatoes  as  long  as  he  ts  not 
sure  that  k  i  will  harvest  them,  that  he  wlU 
not  be  ordired  to  deliver  the  frulu  of  his 
harvest  to  ;he  Russian  mees  sergeant.  The 
economic  r  »constnictlon  is  not  possible  as 
long  as  tha  ownership  of  the  largest  ent«r- 
In  eastern  Austria  U  no-  eetabUsbed 
an:  doubt.  During  thla  p«rlod  of 
waiting,  c  srtaln  an tl -Democratic  trends 
may  develo )  based  on  dlslllxislon  and  hun- 
ger, and  foi  this  reason  many  Austrians  felt 
that  a  bad  itau  treaty  would  >«e  better  than 
none  at  al  .  I  wonder  whether  you  know 
that  tha  Ai  atrlan  delegates  Ua 
ready  to  a<cept  the 
Soviets  (tkauch  both  of  the  delegatee  be- 
longed to  1  he  Oonsarvatlva  People's  Party  > 
and  that  >nly  the  inrtrt—a  oi  Oaneral 
Clark  and  Lord  Bood  ptvma*a4  tha  fUuU 
settlement  there.  I  feel  that  Clark's  oppo- 
sltkNB  was  ruily  Justified  and  Chat  he  ren- 
Omrnd  Ausila's  Independence  a  great  aerv- 
tee.  The  nal  Issue  ts  not  whether  the  for- 
mer Oermai  eaterprlsea  would  become  Sov- 
iet prepMrt  r  or  not  it  the  Sovleu  were 
ready  to  ae  eaofla^a  taat  ttmm  anterprtses 
would  be  ^bject  to  Austrian  sovereignty. 
Mee  factorlea  to  be  exempt 
any  lifMsilon.  tazee.  etc.  What  that 
would  meai  t  was  shown  in  tta*  raamt  mm- 
gcr  demonj  tratlons  which  w«r»  stafatf  by 
tba  Coaunti  nlst  Party  in  Vienna. 

Tha  food  dtstnbutlon  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
fworly  qual  fled  Austrian  Government  which 
falls  to  enf  >rce  the  laws  requiring  the  Aus- 
trian farme  -s  to  deliver  a  great  part  of  their 
T  M  faraasra  prefer  to  divert  their 
to  ^m  Mask  sarbet.  to  the  export 
markat.  an*  to  tha  prortakmliic  of  holiday 
makers,  etc.  Secondly,  tha  Oovamment  falla 
to  eoMTtwl  Um  distribution  of  the  harvaat 
delivered  tc  them  Thirdly,  the  "— irnmnit 
publishes  t]  kS  weekly  rauons  in  spite  of 
tiadge  Lhat  the  food  on  hand 
■ucl  I  rmtlona.  Thare  Is 
ktent  n  the  population  which  doee  not 
any    <iutlet    as    the    three    partiea    are 


equally  responsible  for  the  coalition  govern- 
ment. On  May  5.  the  Communists,  however, 
decided  to  call  a  strike.  All  Russian-owned 
factorlea  In  Vienna  dosed  and  the  workers 
marched  Into  the  city  where  their  speakers 
asked  both  for  larger  rations  and  for  an  orien- 
tation to  the  east.  On  the  next  day  the  work- 
ers In  the  Russian  factories  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  strike,  while  the  workers  In  all  of 
the  other  plants  went  back  to  their  work. 
The  Russian  managers  told  them  that  they 
could  stay  sway  from  work  only  If  they  wc  uld 
march  and  demonstrate  In  the  city.  "Sither 
you  work  for  Ruiisla  or  you  demonstrate  for 
Russia  "  Austria  bordering  on  three  Russian. 
dominated  countries  (Tugoalavla.  Caechoaio« 
vakla.  Hungary) ,  could  not  remain  Independ- 
ent if  100.000  of  workers,  tacknfclans.  em- 
ployees would  be  economically  and  politically 
dependent  from  Rusala. 

On  the  food  situation  any  visitor  coming 
to  Vienna  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  flower 
8hO|ia  well-stocked  and  flowers  on  sale  every' 
where.     At   the   tame   time   It   U   Impoesibla  i 
to  purchase  any  lettuce  or  other  vegetablea. 
There  la  not  a  sign  of  victory  gardening  any- 
where.    The   Vienneee   feel    that    they   earn, 
more  by  selling  flowers  than  by  growing  vega«| 
Ublea—and  the  AlUea  ahould  get  the  necea»| 
sary  foodstxifls  in.     As  a  former  Austrian  I  am 
aahamed  to  confeis  that  the  Austrians  have 
made  it  a  habit  since  World  War  I  to  aak 
the  world  for  sabMdlea.  which  they  coneldar 
due  to  them  baeausa  Schubert  and  Beethoven 
were  Austrians.     On   Msy  31    the  Sictallata 
will  arrange  a  mass  demonstration  with  tba 
particular  slogans    We  want  the  end  of  occu- 
pation: we  want  a  larger  share  in  the  world's 
food   dlatribution    scheme.     Certainly    t>.  th 
demands  are  very  popular  but  It  Is  difficult 
to  understarul  how  one  can  at  the  same  time 
tam  against  ihe  oixupanu  and  still  ask  them 
for  more  relief.     Beatdea  flowers  the  Ameri- 
can visitor  will  be  surprised  at  the  qusntltiea 
at  Junk  which  the  Auatnan  manufacturers, 
ara  producing   nc>w — wood   carvings   of   th«| 
poorest  quality  for  export  purposes — while  In  i 
all    of    Vienna    ycu   cannot    buy    a    wooden  i 
spoon. 

I  think  that  the  American  authorltl««| 
shout  1  have  concentrated  upon  directing 
the  Austrlsns  how  to  help  themselvee  rather 
than  promising  tl^^em  more  and  more  relief. 
W"  have  and.  mainly,  have  had  a  number  of 
quite  capable  officers  and  clvlllana  here  but] 
most  of  them  are  hara  bacauaa  they  r  uid 
not  get  a  Job  at  the  sama  pay  (or  even  '  .>lf 
of  the  same  pay)  at  borne.  I  cannot  >..ve 
you  the  namea  of  tiioaa  most  recently  arr  .rd 
but  I  do  want  to  give  you  one  example. 
John  Doe  la  an  lunlable  fellow,  and  I 
like  him  very  much  aa  far  as  the  socui 
U  concerned  Once  he  was  a  lawyer  In  Flor^ 
Ida  although  it  Is  a  mystery  to  me  how  he 
ever  psssiil  the  biir  examinauon  Then  he 
was  employed  with  OPA.  When  OPA  cl  srd 
down  he  was  given  overseas  employment  In 
our  office,  in  the  iMgal  division,  with  a  civil- 
service  rating  of  P-6  as  tux  e.xpert  on  intar- 
national  law.  With  his  35  percent  oven 
pay.  he  makea  al»ut  $7,500  a  year  and 
ona.  not  even  John  himself,  will  claim 
ha  has  any  aUghteat  knowledge  ot  InUr 
tkmal  law.  The  s^.andard  of  out  legal  dlTl- 
skm  la  not  only  b;low  the  standard  of  tha, 
Brltlah  (It  la  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Brit 
lah  have  the  beat  experts  in  any  field 
then  they  have  had  the  moat  experience 
administration  of  foreign  cotmtrlee)  but 
li  also  below  tliat  of  the  Soviets. 

We  tiave  failed  la  the  problem  of  denast- 
flcation.  The  Oo>ernment.  I  understand, 
now  considers  It  a  uloaed  chapter,  which  waa 
a  mistake.  Everyone  knows  that  tha  Com- 
mtuUsts  and  not  the  Nasia  are  the  moat  daa- 
garoua  elemenu  to  our  country.  Nevertho- 
laaa  wa  should  bare  baan  tha  moat  Tigoroua 
in  the  denazification  move.  People  all  orar 
tha  world  ahould  know  that  wa  are  detar- 
mtnri  to  carry  out  whatever  policy  wa  start. 
There  are  still  many  Naxla — our  policy  en- 
couragee   them   to   cling    together — and    t>e- 
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similar  agendea  could  be  saved— or  at  least 
a  part  of  It  eould  be  aaved  and  the  remainder 
dlvartad  to  adueatlonal  projecu  where  in- 
dlfMKMia  tcaclMrs  could  work  in  cooperation 
with  American.  Scandinavian,  and  other 
democratlo  teachers  preferably  In  firlvate 
achoola  and  colleges. 

X  do  hope  that  you  will  one  day  make  a 
visit  to  Vienna  but  In  the  meantime,  please 
let  me  know  if  you  want  me  to  ferret  out 
any  information  you  might  need. 

With  best  regards  to  your  family  and  to 
yourself. 

Moat  sincerely  yours. 


If  Toa  Keep  Faitk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOXTTH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RCPRBSENTATIW 

Thursday,  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  the  late 
Lt.  Jack  E.  Spear.  Third  Army.  Infantry. 
United  States  Army,  killed  In  action  De- 
cember 29,  1944,  in  the  Rundstedt  ofien- 
sive  and  buried  in  United  States  military 
cemetery,  Hamm.  Luxembourg:  also  an 
article  on  Hamm  Cemetery: 


IT  TOU 


rsiTH 


(By  Lt.  Jack  B.  Spear) 

If  you  keep  faith  with  me  you  need  not  weep 
If  I  am  killed,  for  I  will  not  complain 
Of  any  de«th  if  by  It  others  gain 
The  things  I  think  are  worth  my  life  to  keep: 
The  right  to  have,  to  know,  to  love,  to  speak. 
If  aU  win  theae  I  will  endure  my  pain. 
And  on  the  battlefront.  where  I  have  lain. 
Will  find  an  honored  place  In  which  to  sleep. 
But  if  when  peace  retuma  to  you  mice  more 
Tou  break  the  word  you  gave  humanity 
By  keeping  not  the  pledge  to  which  you  swore. 
Then  carve  In  stone  this  epitaph  for  me: 
"Here  lies  a  fool  who  placed  his  hope  in  war 
And  gave  his  faith  to  insinoerity." 

aOKC    THOUbHTg    ON    HAMM    CEMSTCKT 

The  American  military  cemetery  at  Hamm 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  any  over  which  our  starry  banner 
keeps  watch  and  ward.  Some  8.400  of  our 
bravest  and  finest  sleep  here  in  an  atmos- 
phere fragrant  with  the  love  and  affection  of 
the  tiny  nation  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  lives.  A  large  proportion  of  these  men 
gave  their  lives  within  a  short  period  of  time 
and  within  an  area  very  close  to  the  spot 
where  they  now  lie  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  glorious  resrtrrectlon.  Not  one  Is  a 
stranger  to  others  sleeping  there.  Each  has 
beloved  comrades  who  entered  into  glory  a 
few  hours  or  dajrs  before  him  or  after  him, 
and  from  the  same  area.  The  soil  which 
they  moistened  with  their  precious  blood 
was  dear  to  them  even  during  the  short  pe- 
riod while  they  fought  for  It,  and  the  people 
whom  they  hare  redeemed  by  their  supreme 
saniflce  are  filled  with  devoted  recognition 
of  the  price  of  their  ransom 

The  flrst  ceremony  to  be  held  at  Hamm 
Cemetery  was  on  Memorial  Day  1945  when 
with  the  Sovereign,  Her  Consort,  the  Grand 
Ducal  Oovemment,  and  mighty  warriors  of 
our  own  Army,  we  paid  trlbtjte  to  the  heroes 
who  laid  down  their  lives  that  freedom  mlfbt 
live.  I  have  visited  Hamm  at  every  season 
ot  the  year  and  still  do  not  know  at  what 
Ume  It  Is  most  poignantly  beautiful.  I  have 
been  there  "when  spring  with  dewy  fingers 


cold  bedecked  with  fiowcn  the  hallowed 
mould";  I  have  been  there  in  the  prime  of 
glorious  summer  when  earth  and  forest  snd 
sky  in  radiant  beauty  have  united  In  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  and  I  have  found  that  In 
the  fullnees  of  mellow  autumn  the  symphony 
of  colors  from  flaming  copper  beeches  to  the 
deeper  green  and  almost  piirple  of  perennials, 
first  have  made  me  think  that  Hamm  is 
then  moat  beautiful,  but  later,  one  day  when 
accompanied  by  His  Royal  Highness.  General 
Prince  Felix,  who  wished  to  pay  us  special 
tribute  In  his  own  royal  person  on  All  Souls 
Day.  I  thought  the  cemetery  whose  graves 
were  wrapped  in  a  white  down  comforter  of 
spotless  snow  as  if  warmly  tucked  In  for 
winter's  sleep  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

In  the  democracy  of  death  all  men  are 
equal,  and  it  is  good  to  note  that  the  white 
crosses  and  stars  of  David  which  mark  cur 
heroes'  graves  at  Hamm  are  all  the  same. 
The  graves  of  General  Patton  and  General 
Betts  are  no  different  from  the  graves  of  their 
comrades  in  death  who  may  be  an  unknown 
soldier  on  one  side  and  a  private  soldier  on 
the  other.  I  have  never  been  in  Hamn^ 
Cemetery  when  Luxemburgers  were  not 
there  bringing  flowers  or  meditating  by 
some  grave  which  their  love  and  care  have 
adopted,  and  how  faithful  they  are  in  viait- 
ing  these  graves  and  decorating  them  with 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  revolving  seasons. 
The  tremendous  numbers  of  visitors  bear 
eloquent  if  silent  witness  thereto.  I  do  not 
think  any  man  of  good  will  can  visit  Hamm 
Cemetery  without  being  heartened  and  edi- 
fied by  the  experience.  Pace  to  face  with 
the  eternal  verities  of  life  and  de.th  and 
heroism,  one  Is  enriched  and  purified  by 
meditation  on  many  things  and  feels  the 
everlasting  truth  of  that  exultant  message 
2,500  years  ago  when  the  prophet  said :  "But 
the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  In  the  hands 
of  God.  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them.  In  the  sight  of  the  vmwise  they  seem 
to  have  died  and  their  departure  to  be  at- 
tended with  utter  destruction,  but  they  are 
at  peace." 

GCORGX  PUITT  WALLKE, 

United  States  Charge  d'Affaires 

ad  Interim,  Luxemlmrg. 
FnsuAST  1.  1947. 
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or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  REPR^ENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RrcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment from  Look  magazine  of  March  4, 
1947: 

BOW  TO  mnrnrT  ah  smwiicaw  ooMinjinsT 

(Adapted  from  material  prepared  by  Friends 
of  Democracy,  Inc.) 

There  is  no  simple  definition  of  an  Ameri- 
can Commimist.  However,  certain  general 
classifications  can  be  set  up.  And  if  either 
a  person  or  an  organization  falls  within  most 
of  these  classlflcatlons.  that  person  or  organi- 
sation can  be  said  to  be  following  the  Com- 
munists' lead. 

These  identifying  classifications  incltide: 

1.  The  belief  that  the  war  waged  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  during  the  period  from 
August  1939  to  June  1941  (the  period  of  the 
war  before  Russia  was  Invaded),  was  an  Im- 
perialistic war  and  a  game  of  power  politics. 

a.  The  support  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
agrees  always  with  that  followed  by  Soviet 


Russia,  and  which  changes  as  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 

policy  ch^uiges. 

3.  The  argument  that  any  foreign  or  do- 
mestic policy  which  does  not  fit  the  Oommu- 
nlst  plan  is  advanced  for  ulterior  motlvea  and 
la  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  either  tha 
people  or  of  world  peace. 

4.  The  practice  of  criticising  only  Ameri- 
can. British,  and  Chinese  policies,  and  never 
criticizing  Soviet  policies. 

6.  Continually  receiving  favorable  public- 
ity In  such  Communist  pubilcatlani  mm  the 
Dally  Worker  and  the  New  Masses. 

6.  Continually  appearing  as  sponsor  or  co- 
worker of  such  known  Commvmlst-front 
groups  as  the  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace, 
the  Civil  RigbU  Congress,  the  NaUonal  Negro 
Congress,  and  other  groups  which  can  be  de- 
scribed as  Communist-inspired  because  they 
fall  within  the  classifications  set  forth  here. 

7.  Continually  charging  critics  with  being 
Fascists,  no  matter  whether  the  criticism 
comes  from  liberals,  conservatives,  reaction- 
aries, or  those  who  really  are  Fascists. 

8.  Arguing  for  a  class  society  by  pitting  one 
group  against  another:  and  putting  special 
privileges  ahead  of  community  needs,  as,  for 
example,  claiming  that  labor  has  privUeges 
but  has  no  re^>onslbllltles  In  dealing  with 
management. 

9.  Declaring  that  capiuiism  and  democracy 
are  "decadent"  because  some  injustices  exist 
xmder  those  systems. 

Of  coarse,  actual  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  100  percent  proof,  but  this 
kind  of  proof  la  difficult  to  obtain. 


How  T«  Recofubtc  an  American 
Pro-Fascist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNNSTl.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Friends  of  Democracy.  Inc. : 

HOW    TO    tSCOGJrtZt    AH    AMXUCAN    PBO-rASCTBT 

There  are  very  few  in  the  United  States  who 
admit  being  Fascists.  Those  who  do  fit  into 
what  n:iight  t>e  termed  "the  Fascist  pattern," 
invariably  proclaim  they  are  anti-Fascist, 
antl-Nezl,  and  anti-Communist. 

Huey  Long  undoubtedly  was  right  when  he 
declared  that  if  fascism  comes  to  America  it 
will  come  in  the  guise  of  an  anti-Fasciat 
movement. 

Followers  of  the  Fascist  line  in  this  country 
call  themselves  such  names  as  Christian  Na- 
tionalists; they  Identify  themselves  as  100- 
percent  Americans  and  Incorporate  such 
words  as  "constitutlonall£m."  "Amsrlcan- 
ism,"  etc.,  in  the  titles  of  their  organizations. 

The  pattern  they  follow  is  important,  not 
the  names  they  give  themselves. 

The  following  are  characteristics  of  those 
who  fit  into  the  American  Fascist  pattern : 

1.  Racism  is  common  to  all  groups,  indl- 
Tlduals,  and  publications  following  the  pro- 
Fas<:ist  line  In  America.  In  fact.  It  is  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  pro-PascIst  movement  evwy- 
wbere.  In  this  country  It  takes  the  form  of 
"white  supremacy."  In  which  white  people 
are  regarded  as  the  master  race,  while  Ne- 
groes, orientals,  and  other  colored  people  are 
vlevi'ed  as  Inferior  persons. 

2.  Anti-Semitism  Is  a  common  denomina* 
tor  of  all  pro-Fascist  and  "100-percent  Amer- 
ican" groups.  Anti-CathoIicIsm  sometimes 
is  substituted  for  anti-Semitism  in  predomi- 
nantly Protestant  areas,  but  the  demogogs 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 


or  aac 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RBnaBBNTATIV-ES 

ThUTsdav.  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  POOARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  edltoi 
from  the  magazine  Columbia: 

The  people  on  our  street  have  some  id 
about  the  way  things  are  going.    They  ara 
no   means   chronic    whlners.    but    they 
unhappy  about  the  prices  they  have  to 
for  food  and  clothing  and  everything  alae 
about  tha  extreme  difficulty  of  getting 
keeping  decent  llTlag  quartera.   about 
feeling  of  tension.  cantankarouHiaaa.  and  vxt 
certainty  in  the  air  they  braatbs.    Tbay  are 
confused  because  ttey  are  getting  so  many 
different  explanatlcHis  at  these  matters  tha 
they  are  unable  to  tell  which,  if  any.  Is 
right  one. 

They  ask  you  to  consider,  for  example,  th< 
inncxrent  citizen  wbo  NBMmbers  away  bark 
when  the  automobtlt  aa&ufacturers  prln 
the  f .  o.  b.  price  of  their  vehicles  In  their 
tlonal  advertising.  He  gets  a  notion  that 
would  like  to  buy  hlmaelf  a  modest  litl 
wagon — nothing  de  luxe,  you  understa: 
just  a  simple  boiler  of  the  least  coetly 
and  model,  so  that  he  can  talie  the  wife  an< 
children  out  for  a  spin  Sunday  after  maaa 
let  them  get  the  three-room-and-bath  k 
out  of  their  frames.  Assuming  that 
miracle  happens  and  he  actually  gets  a 
he  also  gets  a  collection  of  extras,  which 
by  no  means  optional,  and  he  pays  roughly 
tw!ce  as  much  as  be  did  before  the  war 

We  leave  this  discontented  brother  to  cool 
himself  with  little  squirts  of  water  from  that 
windshield  gadget  that  seems  to  be  the 
elpal  postwar  contribution  of  a  great  Ind 
to  ita  eager  cxistomen.    He  la  lesa  to  be  pi 
than  the  breadwinner  who  goes  out  to 
tbs  family  abosa  and  shlru  and  bacon 
SOS  and  bsans  and  Huch.    After  all,  you 
lire     without     a     hydromatlc     clutch, 
you  do  have  to  eat  and  in  these  latttui 
wear  clothee.    What  the  aforeaald  breadwln 
ner  U  asking  Is  why  he  has  to  pay  168  nm 
aome  change   for  a  suit   that   looks      .  pi 
doualy  like  the  prewar  940  Job;  why  th'        r^'y 
of  egga  goes  up  at  t(ie  same  time  tha.     ,  s 
becoma  OMre  plentiful  in  tbs  market. 

The  wonderment  uT  the  people  on  cur  str 
about  theee  things  Is  rapidly  ttiming  Into 
sentment.    During  tlie  war  they  were  told 
put  the  blame  on  the  ahortagss  of  many 
sumer  Items  that  naturally  and  iwavoli 
occurred  and  they  took  the  explanatlcm. 
the  most  part,  with  good  grace.     They 
not  bellSTs  that,  at  this  date,  shorUges 
the  causa  of  the  high  prices.    They  are  coO' 
Tlnced  that  someone  is  trimming  them 
close  around  the  ears  and  they  do  not 
It.    They  were  told,  cot  ao  very  long  ago. 
the  devil  waa  Government  controls  aa 
ministered  by  'he  la'^  OPA.    Then  the  s 
waa  that  the  inept  OPA  was  driving 
into  the  black  market.    But  now  there  Is 
OPA  and  Joe  Doakes  wanta  to  know  why 
ahould  have  to  pay  black-market  prlcea  f( 
OTsr-the-counter    merchandise.      He    wo^ 
also  like  to  know  when  that  good  old  f: 
competition   U  going   to  start   making 
week's  pay  last  a  whole  week.     It's  only 
detail,  of  course,  but  It  bothers  him. 

Some  poorly  Informed  captalna  of  ind 
and  commerce,  the  neighbors  say.  must 
under  the  Imprssaicn  that  dvirlng  the  ' 
all   their   ctiatomera  aomehow  became   ri( 
their  mattressi-s  are  atill  lumpy  wl' 
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they  have  enough  common  sense  to  know 
that  Oromyko  is  singing  for  his  supper  and 
haa  all  tbe  Importance  of  Charlie  McCarthy 
as  an  International  figure.  They  are,  how- 
ever, fed  up  with  and  resentful  of  the  mod- 
em propaganda  which  Is  designed,  as  J.  J. 
OUbsrt.  of  the  NCWC  News  Service  saya.  *no 
make  one  uncertain  about  the  principles,  or 
uncertain  about  acting  on  thoae  principles 
once  they  are  clearly  seen." 

It  may  be.  of  course,  that  we  do  not  meet 
tbs  right  people,  but  theee  are  tbe  gripes 
we  hear.  We  think  they  are  well-founded 
gripes,  but  they  are  not  aour.  They  can 
be  cured  by  the  exercise.  In  the  proper  placea, 
9fL  some  restraint,  generosity,  and  good  will — 
Mpedally  good  will.  Whst  the  country 
needs,  even  more  than  a  good  60-cent  cigar. 
Is  a  dash  of  tbe  wartime  spirit  of  unltednesa 
In  a  common  cause.  If  what  we  have  was 
worth  tbe  lives  of  the  many  thoiisanda  of 
young  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  the 
war.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  it  without 
bitter  wrangling,  name-calling,  and  plain 
aslflahAass.  That's  what  the  peopls  <»i  our 
ctrast  ibink. 


AMvst  of  Haa.  JaoMs  Farrestal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  MEW  YORK 

ni  TBE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 
Thursday.  Mat  29.  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26 
last.  1.300  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  New  York  State  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  New 
York  City.  The  occasion  was  the  dinner 
tendered  by  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  to  that  outstanding  and 
distinguished  American.  General  William 
ODwyer.  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Democratic 
State  chairman.  Hon.  Paul  J.  Pltzpatrick 
as  toastmaster. 

The  guest  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
James  Porrestal.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  under  the  unanimous  consent  grant- 
ed me  I  take  pleasure  in  Including  his 
remarks.  Secretary  Forrestal's  address 
follows: 

It  is  a  high  prlvUegs  to  share  tonight  in 
paying  honor  to  the  nuiyor  of  Hew  York 
City. 

m*  life  Is  the  answer  to  questions  aboat 
the  vitality  of  American  democracy.  Yoo 
sr  all  familiar  wlt^  hla  progress  from 
deck-hand  to  policeman.  Yon  know  that 
his  education  waa  self -achieved;  that  it  cul- 
r-inated  in  graduation  from  Pordham  Law 
School.  You  have  watched  his  career  as 
lawyer,  district  attorney,  and  Judge  and  hla 
distinguished  service  in  the  Army.  Now  he 
Is  tbe  mayor  and  chief  magistrate  of  the 
largest  dty  in  the  world,  with  a  dally  task 
of  infinite  coaD|>iezity  and  responaibility. 

This  hiatocy  of  a  man  is  moving  testimony 
not  only  to  the  tenacity  and  the  stubborn 
puipciae  of  Bill  ©"Dwyer  but  also  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  American  Institutions. 
Hla  career  la  living  proof  of  our  belief  that 
there  Is  no  celling  on  achievement,  no  limit 
on  opportunity.  He  is  our  answer  to  tbe 
question  whether  In  a  competitive  and  Indi- 
vidualistic society  a  man  of  humble  birth 
can  rise  to  distinction. 

There  are  Bill  O'Dwyers  tn  every  dty  and 
town  and  county  of  the  United  States.  And 
tt  is  tbs  good  forttme  of  America  that  w«  can 
eonttmia  to  draw  tqxm  tba  sarvloas  c€  sucb 
men. 


Character,  Intelligence  and  hard  work  are 
the  American  criteria  of  public  recognition. 
That  la  our  creed.  The  life  of  the  mayor 
gives  us  confidence  and  new  fmlth  in  that 
creed  as  did  the  Ufe  of  another  great  New 
Yorker  and  a  great  American.  Alfred  T. 
Smith. 

Against  the  background  of  the  mayor's 
career,  I  jaapoae  to  make  a  tt\  observations 
upon  this  American  system  which  has  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  hla  public  aervlce. 

Do  not  be  dismayed  that  I  am  about  to 
start  upon  a  long  talk.  I  recall  that  in  other 
days,  before  the  Invention  of  radio  and  the 
synthetic  speech.  In  the  days  when  every 
New  Yorker  wanted  to  emulate  those  giants 
of  oratory — Bourke  Cockran,  Tom  Grady,  and 
AI  Smith — Tammany  Hall  had  a  most  effec- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  long-winded 
beginners  in  public  speaking. 

Neophytes  in  the  art  of  making  friends 
and  influencing  people  to  vote  the  right  way 
were  driven  through  the  streets  of  their  as- 
aigned  district  In  a  horse-drawn  cart.  Their 
platform  was  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  and  the 
driver  had  Inatructions  to  watch  the  crowd. 
At  the  first  sign  of  boredom  he  waa  to  whack 
his  one-horsepower  locomotive  and  drive 
away. 

That  was  a  practical  and  effective  method 
at  making  It  clear  to  all  would-be  orators 
that  the  first  requirement  in  dialectics  la  to 
bold  the  Interest  of  an  audience.  Such  a 
dinner  as  this,  under  restraints  of  pouteness 
and  limited  exits,  does  not  permit  that  pro- 
cedure. I  can  only  promise  that  when  I  de- 
tect the  unmistakable  signs  of  boredom,  the 
somnolent  visage  and  the  glazed  eyeball.  I 
shall  apply  that  old  Tammany  rule  to  my- 
aelf  and  drive  off  into  the  night. 

Tbl8  country,  both  in  terms  of  Its  past 
growth  and  its  present  Influence  and  power 
rests  upon  certain  foundations,  political, 
social,  economic,  and  spiritual.  Each  has 
been  essential  In  the  development  of  our  free 
society  which  has  as  Its  objectives  security, 
equal  opportunity,  and  Individual  freedom. 
Antong  these  foundations  are  our  system  of 
government  and  politics,  business  and  com- 
merce, labor,  and  agriculture. 

The  rooftree  and  foundation  is,  of  course, 
government,  through  which  we  obtain  our 
objectives  of  liberty,  of  Justice,  and  of  equal- 
ity, under  laws  of  our  own  making.  Oov- 
emment  by  Itself  cannot  create  a  prosiwr- 
ous  nation,  but  it  provides  the  essential 
framework  within  which  indtistry  and  ag- 
riculture, labor  and  management,  banking 
and  trade,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  educa- 
tion make  their  effective  contribution.  It  Is 
the  framework  these  elements  of  our  society 
must  have  for  the  free  functioning,  under 
law.  of  their  surtlvitles. 

Bepreaentative  government  means  politics, 
and  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  poUtlclana. 

It  is  sometimes  fashionable  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  politics  and  politicians — aa  if  poll- 
Uca  could  ever  be  divorced  from  government 
without  substituting  either  anarchy  or  au- 
tarchy, chaos,  or  deq>otlam.  Politics  la  the 
essence  of  government.  It  is  an  honorable 
Ittofeasion:  it  is  bard  and  honorable  work. 
It  means  membership  in  ptditical  organiza- 
tions; it  meana  running  for  office,  getta^  out 
the  vote,  and  all  the  other  tedious  chares 
of  practical  pt^tica.  To  hold  polltlca,  hon- 
estly practiced,  in  contempt  ia  to  be  oon- 
temptuovis  of  democracy  Itself  and  at  our 
relationahlp  to  govamment  as  Ita  master,  not 
Its  servant. 

May  I  say  at  this  point,  that  Cram  my  own 
experience  I  know  of  the  honesty,  the  patri- 
otism, and  the  good  intent  of  tbe  peopls  of 
both  parties  who  serve  in  our  National  Con- 
gress, and  I  can  assure  you  that  tbey  are  a 
splendid  group  of  men  and  women,  of  far 
higher  quality  and  caliber  tban  tba  giKOMal 
public  U  led  to  believe. 

Claude  Bowers,  our  present  Amb— ssdor  to 
caille.  once  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Virginia 
Quarterly  enUtlsd  "In  Defense  of  Politicians.'' 


I  was  impressed  by  his  argument  that  one 
of  the  first  objectives  at  a  would-be  dictator 
is  to  achieve  disparagement  of  profeaalonal 
pcdltidana  and  thereby  to  exploit  the  weak- 
nesses of  democracy.  In  Germany  and  Italy 
the  dictator-to-be  undertook  by  intlmlda- 
tlcm  and  ridicule  to  dominate  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  politics.  When  that  was  ac- 
complished, the  autocrats  took  over.  When 
politicians  go.  Hitlers  arrive. 

I  have  some  knowledge,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, of  the  drudgery  anyone  assiunes 
when  he  takes  a  pu-actlcal  interest  in  public 
affairs.  My  father  was  always  active  in  tbe 
D8mo<.ratlc  Party.  As  a  boy  I  was  an  un- 
willing assistant  In  his  actlvltlea.  I  had  to 
help  canvass  his  election  district,  to  get  tbe 
voters  first  to  register  and  then  to  vote.  It 
took  a  lot  of  the  little  time  I  had  available 
for  baseball  and  other  cultural  pursuits. 

I  pointed  out  that  fact  to  my  father,  and 
his  rejoinder  always  took  the  form  of  an 
essay  on  the  duties  of  a  citinn.  I  wound  up 
workicg  to  preserve  the  B^ublic  at  the  then 
bitter  cost  of  never  becoming  a  good  flrat 
baseman.  Jim  Farley  did  better,  both  in 
polltlca  and  baseball. 

By  that  experience  of  long  ago  I  became 
aware  of  the  hoivk  which  district  and  pre- 
cinct workers  put  in  on  tbe  sometimes  unap- 
preciated task  of  building  and  maintaining 
a  poli'.ical  organization.  That  is  why.  in 
paying  trllnite  to  Mayor  OT>wyer.  I  alao  pay 
tribute  to  all  thoae  of  you  who  have  had  the 
discipUne  and  unsfilflah  patriotism  to  main* 
tain  a  continuing  Lntereat  in  party  affairs. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  poweta 
of  government  in  the  Dnlted  States  have 
been  e:£ercised  by  one  of  two  great  parties — 
the  Be  publicans  or  the  Dcmccrata.  Broadly 
speaking,  that  has  proved  to  be  a  sound  sys- 
tem, ail.  under  different  party  labels,  it  has 
been  In  our  sister  democracies  of  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 

Governments  deriving  from  more  tban  two 
or  three  parties  have  proved  Incapable  of 
providing  strong  and  continuing  federal  sys- 
tems. Thus,  proportional  representation, 
whUe  attractive  in  theory,  seems  to  be  un- 
sound In  application.  It  Is  government  by 
fractions,  the  beginning  of  government  by 
veto,  without  responsibility.  In  Germany 
that  system  gave  Hitler  his  opening. 

My  awn  Inherited  Democratic  member- 
ship was  cemented  by  my  admiration  for 
two  of  its  greatest  leaders — Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Alfred  E.  Smith,  for  whom  I  know 
Franklin  Rooeevdt  had  the  same  admiration 
and  respect.  Their  names,  with  those  of 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  Orover  Cleve- 
land and  Newton  Baker  Illustrate  the  divers- 
ity of  appeal  and  the  variety  of  thought 
whl<^  attracted  men  to  this  party. 

The  charge  has  sometimes  been  made  that 
tbe  Democratic  Party  embraces  too  many 
diverging  and  conflicting  schools  of  economic 
and  social  thought.  The  conservatism  of 
the  South  and  the  radicalism  of  the  great 
cities  of  tbe  North  are  said  to  make  poor 
teammates — granted  that  we  accept  the 
unsubstantial  evidence  that  all  Southern 
Democrats  are  reactionary  and  all  Northern 
urban  Democrats  are  radicals — which  I  do 
not.  Bven  If  one  accq>t8  the  exlstenoe  of 
theee  differences  of  oplnloo,  I  hold  the  fact 
to  be  Ml  asset  and  not  a  liability.  The  ea- 
sence  at  democratle  government  is  to  pro- 
vide every  group  In  our  system  a  fair  cbanoe 
for  sjtiiesslmi. 

That  Is  what  I  regard  as  tbe  genius  of 
Resident  Traman's  admlnlartratlon.  By 
voice  ismd  deed  be  has  flemonstrated  bis 
deep  bdlef  In  tbe  right  at  every  man  to  ex- 
press his  opinions.  It  is  a  dlatlngiiidilng 
feature  of  his  relations  wltb  bis  CaMnet  and 
with  tbe  present  majority  party  In  the  House 
and  Senate.  There  is  no  political  subtle^ 
or  smartness  in  the  Prssldent's  effort  to  eo- 
operate  with  tbe  Bapubllean  Congress.  He 
knows  that  tbe  probtama  of  tbe  world  sre 
too  deep  and  too  aarkms  to  be  dealt  with 
en  tba  Mval  at  domastlc  partlwua  poUttca. 
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the   war   1   saw   what   a   eompll- 
Is  to  operate  the  national  econ- 
]  >edf;rai  controls.     Some  were  nec- 
kcbtsve  the  cooperation  required 
war.    But    their   continiumce   in 
would  wreck  the  country  and  In 
destroy    Its    capabilities    for 
Lhe  world.     There  Is  no  one  man 
;ee  of  men  with  sufficient  knowl- 
and   capacity   to  manage   an 
hugely  productive  as  cuis — an 
poured  out  the  wrapcns  and 
victory  in  the  war  and  which 
f  >cured  out  billions  to  help  rasters 
urcd  world  society. 

of  curs  Is  B  delicately  bal- 
lu  driving  force  Is  Incen- 
liierely  the  incentive  of  profits  or 
the  incentive  of  service.    The  pro- 
goods  in  quantity  Is  Its  main- 
It  Is  that  quantity  production 

the  real  wages  of  labor, 
advocates  in  Britain  have  found 
can  and  does  produce 
that  high  wages  which  can- 
cease  to  provide  the  Incentive 
as  businessmen  And  that  high 
markets, 
and  commerce  are  effective  forces 
ind  sUbUlty  in  the  world.    Busl- 
always  on  the  side  of  peace  be- 
nsstf  it  to  provide  the  conditions 
thslr  venttires  can  t>e  pursued 
Businessmen  are  by  nature 
they  w»e  not.  few  could 
a||alnst  the  appalling  obstacles  that 
the  free  exercise  of  their  ener- 
the  world. 

planning  or  supervision 

can  take  the  place  of  bualness 

in  maintaining  that  high  produc- 

and  services  which  made  this 

and  which  the  world  will  require 

many  yeara  to  come. 

and  states  in  the  world  today 

upoa  capitalism,   the   difference 

between  state  capitalism  and 
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enterprise   from   the  savings  of 
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and  Investment  banking. 
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Inevitably  that  means  that 
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of  human  beings  who  walk  today  in  the  rub- 
ble and  ruin  of  Berlin. 

I  want  to  talk  about  another  great  stone 
In  the  foundation  of  American  society.  No 
group  in  cur  community  has  a  greater  share 
in  meeting  and  overcoming  the  great  diiB- 
culiies  of  the  postwjur  world  than  Ameri- 
can labor.  At  the  moment  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  seems  to  be  running  some- 
what against  labor  and  particularly  agnmst 
the  leaders  of  labor.  I  wotUd  like  to  re  all 
to  buamessmen  that  a  little  over  a  d''  ide 
ago  the  tide  was  running  sharply  ag-u.^st 
bualness  and  Its  leaders. 

As  a  nation  we  are  i:.pt  to  make  black-and- 
white   assessment   of   blame    when    we    are 
troubled.    That   is   an   understandable   and  ■ 
human  weakness  but  the  temptation  to  put  | 
on  labor  all  the  blame  for  industrial  diffi- 
culties and  high  prices  is  as  unjust  as  It  it, 
to  saddle  all  buslneaa  with  that  blame. 

I  came  to  know  a  good  many  labor  leads 
d\u-ln<;  the  wzr.    I  saw  a  good  deal  of  lat 
Itself  and  I  can  testify  to  the  great  particii 
tion  of  the  American  worklngman  in  vie 
Most  leaders  of  Isbor  are  neither  Communi 
ncr  S::cial;su.    Many  of  them  realize  the  n( 
of   adjustments   to   rectify   existing   imbal-T 
ances  in   labor  laws.     Bitterness  against 
labor  and  all  labor  le:uiers  as  a  group  Is  Jt 
as  dangerous,  just  as  unfair  as  the  tei 
ency  1&  years  ago  to  smear  all  business 
all    management.     Indicting   fellow 
cans  by  groups  is  the  negation  of  democracy, 
for  ours  is  a  daaalaae  society  In  fact,  not  by 
empty  boast. 

It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  me  not 
make  some  mention  here  of  another 
foundation  stone  of  our  Nation — the  Ar 
Serrlces.     The  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  Ml 
rlnes  and  ths  Air  Forces,  during  the  war  con-_ 
stltuied  the  greatest  flghUng  forces  on  e< 
Now.  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  tl 
are  dedicated  to  keeping  the  peace. 
exist  net  to  lir.pcss  the  will  of  the  Unit 
States  upon  other  people  but  to  guard 
against  attack,  to  deieud  the  United  Stat 
in  du**  course,  to  take  their  part  In  secut 
world  peace  through  the  policing  functlc 
of  the  United  Nations,  and.  finally  to  ma 
clear  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  again  Int 
to  jucxumb  to  the  fallacy  that  you  can 
cure  peace  by  strlrp'ng  yourself  oif  the  vat 
and  of  the  power  to  make  war. 

Let  me  utilize  this  reference  to  the 
and  Navy  to  draw  a  rough  parallel  betw« 
them  and  our  American  society. 

During  the  war  we  developed  and  used 
greatest  military  coinblnatlon  of  men 
machines  that  history  has  known. 

Army    Ground    Forces,    trained    at 
spcei.  magnificently  equipped,  smashed  then 
way  across  Africa  and  Europe  In  extraordi-j 
nary  military  achievement. 

The  Air  Forces  of  the  Army,  almost 
a  standing  start,  within   S   years   achli 
mastery  of  Germany's  air  power. 

The  United  States  Navy  swept  ths  seas  ot^ 
two  hemispheres  cleiir  of  the  enemy,  trsi 
ported  and  supplied  oxir  forces  overseas, 
extinguished  Japan  ss  a  naval  power. 

No  one  of  these  si^rvlces  could  have  dc 
the  }ob  alone.     It  ntteded  all  three,  worl 
as  a  team,  to  win. 

There  is  no  room  for  group  ego  in  the 
tary  services,  and  there  Is  no  place  for  It 
our  national  society.     Government  cannot  ( 
the  Job  alone.     Invested  capital  cannot 
factories  without  labor,  nor  can  labor 
duce  goods  without  that  imponderable  whl 
has  been  so  spectacularly  developed  In 
country — the   genius  and  skill   of 
ment. 

Ws  are  all  members  of  a  common  natl 
team.    We  are  all  workers  In  the  final 
ysls.    We  are  all  consumers.    We  are  all 
vestors.  not  merely  In  real  estate  and 
ties  but  in  the  future  of  America, 
without  the  partnership  of  private  eai 
must  wind  up  as  the  corporate  property 
the  state.    Conversely,  capital  has  a  vital 
terest   in   a   busy   and   prosperotis   Amei 
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may  find  methods  to  counteract  the  de- 
structive power  of  atomic  energy  and 
learn  how  to  harness  It  for  peacetime  use 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

We  need  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  in  research  which 
will  convert  and  confine  atomic  energy 
to  peacetime  utility.  Atomic  energy 
must  be  harnessed  to  produce  power,  and 
we  cannot  envision  the  extent  to  which 
this  new  force  may  revolutionize  Indus- 
try, transportation,  and  every  phase  of 
daily  living.  Our  scientists  can  do  the 
Job,  but  they  must  have  the  tools  with 
which  to  work,  laboratory  equipment, 
and  men  and  women  who  are  specialists 
in  science  to  assist  them  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  scientific  research. 

Before  the  last  war,  Europe  had  many 
centers  of  science,  and  the  United  States 
could  draw  upon  these  reservoirs  of 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  development 
of  new  methods  and  new  materials  in 
medical  research,  biological  science,  and 
chemistry  and  physics.  These  European 
centers  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
United  States  must  now  develop  its  own 
scientific  centers  or  be  bypassed  by  the 
scientific  development  of  other  nations, 
such  as  the  U.  6.  S.  R.  which  has  made 
available  almost  $1,000,000,000  for  scien- 
tific research  this  year. 

We  must  seek  out  the  most  promising 
material  among  our  youth  and  provide 
scholarships  so  that  boys  and  girls  with 
special  adaptability  in  the  field  of  science 
can  receive  adequate  training.  Upon 
completion  of  their  work,  these  jroung 
scientists  can  enter  the  field  of  research, 
and  their  accomplishments  will  benefit 
the  Nation. 

The  future  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  may  well  depend  upon 
the  advancement  of  scientific  research. 
We  need  a  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  I  believe  its  establishment  is  of  equal 
Importance  with  any  other  issue  before 
the  Eightieth  Congress  The  Senate  has 
already  approved  S.  526,  a  bill  which 
creates  a  National  Science  Foundation. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  pass 
this  legislation,  which  will  Insure  the 
maximum  progress  of  scientific  research 
and  discovery  In  the  United  States. 


V«cc  •£  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  BOVTR  CAkOUMA 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
iQuminating  article  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  May  28  by  Walter 
Kerr  on  the  Voice  of  America  program: 


WHT  THE  KUaSIAlfS  TUKS  Of — TOKB  OT 

iCA    paoviHa    oiTLT    rACTUSL    ncrms    of 

(By  Walter  Kerr) 
Recent  attempts  in  Congress  to  smother  the 
State      Department's     Voice     of     America 
broadcasts  to  foreign  lands  are  both  alarm- 
ing and  astonishing  to  an  American  dtlaen 


returning  to  this  country  from  the  Soviet 
tJnlon. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  In  the  nightly 
programs  beamed  from  the  United  States  he 
fotmd  the  only  Information  available  to  Rus- 
sians in  their  own  language  of  American 
affairs  as  Americans  see  them.  Opposing 
them  were  the  carefully  edited  Soviet  press 
and  radio,  painstakingly  critical  of  American 
opinion  and  American  action,  presenting  one 
over-all  picture  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  : 

That  the  United  States  is  a  fumbling,  con- 
fused, grasping  country  that  grew  rich  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now  hopes  to  enslave  the 
world  economically  and  politically — the 
whole  controlled  by  a  group  of  powerful  in- 
dustrialists, bcmkers,  and  politicians  who 
prefer  war  to  peace,  social  strife  to  social 
order,  and  fascism  to  civil  liberties. 

The  only  contrary  view  that  a  Russian  can 
hear  comes  from  the  Voice  of  America. 
Yet  this  voice  came  close  to  being  silenced  by 
congressional  action  a  short  time  ago.  The 
arguments  against  it  claimed  that  it  was  im- 
authorized.  mismanaged  and  a  waste  of 
money. 

The  first  two  objections  apparently  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  new  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved last  week  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee  and  which.  If  it  becomes 
law.  will  continue  the  broadcasts  in  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  The  third — 
that  it  Is  a  waste  of  money — Is  more  difficult 
to  answer,  since  there  Is  no  way  of  evaluating 
in  terms  of  money  the  benefits  of  accurate 
Information. 

Americans  in  Moscow,  however,  contend 
that  the  programs  are  listened  to  by  Rus- 
sians, and  their  only  suggestions  consist  ot 
recommendations  for  improving  the  broad- 
casts. 

As  evidence  of  listener  interest,  besides 
individual  Russians  whom  they  know,  they 
cite  the  recent  attack  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica by  Dya  Ehrenburg.  the  Soviet  propagand- 
ist, whose  skill  with  the  iien  most  certainly 
would  not  have  been  employed  If  no  one 
bothered  to  listen  to  what  the  Vc^ce  was 
saying.  They  also  point  to  a  recent  cartoon 
In  the  magazine  Krokadil.  which  pictured  a 
department  store  display  of  short-wave  re- 
ceiving sets  made  in  the  shape  of  ducks. 
The  duck  sets  were  advertised  as  being  use- 
ful for  hearing  the  "quack,  quack"  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Joseph  Newman,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Moscow,  reports 
that  only  a  limited  and  spotty  reaction  has 
been  noted  since  the  programs  were  started 
last  February.  There  Is  reason  to  believe, 
he  says,  that  the  broadcasts  are  heard  mostly 
by  higher-Income  groups,  since  they  include 
men  and  women  who  can  afford  to  buy 
short-wave  sets.  These  sell  for  1,500  rubles 
each,  or  more  than  the  monthly  Income  of 
a  highly  skilled  and  productive  worker  in  a 
Moecow  factory. 

Among  listeners  he  mentions  doctors.  law- 
yers, teachers,  newspapermen,  writers,  actors, 
artists,  dancers,  scientists,  army  and  naval 
officers,  factory  directors,  engineers,  and  more 
Important  Government  officials. 

He  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
hear  the  programs  is  not  known  by  anyone 
and  there  is  no  basis  for  an  intelligent  guess. 
It  Is  estimated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
are  about  1,000,000  sets  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  majority  of  them  buUt  for  short-wave  re- 
c^Jtlon. 

He  adds  that  without  pubUdty  of  any  kind 
Russians  know  the  transmission  time  (9 
p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  daUy)  and  frequencies 
(11,870  and  7,290  kilocycles).  They  have 
found  out  by  playing  with  their  own  sets  or 
by  word  of  mouth. 

The  raoKt  serious  criticism  of  the  pro- 
grams was  poor  reception,  but  this  has  been 
improved  recently,  although  not  sulBciently 
to  put  them  on  a  par  with  broadcasts  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  Soviet  seven-tube 
sets,  bcv.ever,  pick  them  up  easUy. 


Of  the  material  itself  the  most  eonunon 
complaint  from  Russians  and  Americans 
alike  is  that  a  1-hour  transmission  is  too  long. 
It  has  been  propoeed  to  change  over  to  three 
half-hour  programs.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  treatment  of  scientific  subjects  Is  too 
technical  for  anyone  except  a  eclentlst. 
One  listener  finds  the  Jaaa  music  too  hot 
and  another  says  he  can  hear  aU  the  daasl- 
cal  music  he  wants  over  Soviet  stations. 

The  top  sugg^tion  is  that  the  programs 
be  made  even  more  factual  than  they  are. 
Listeners  apparently  would  prefer  to  hear  dis- 
cussions of  problems  confronting  America 
rather  than  efforts  to  picture  the  United 
States  as  a  paradise  which  they  suspect  it  la 
not.  Such  suggestions  are  passed  on  to 
Amerieans  in  Moeoow.  who  In  turn  report 
them  to  the  State  Department.  They  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  Voice  of  America. 


Rice  Leaders  Rap  Controls  as  Unfair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUIBIAXA 

Of  THE  HOUSS  OF  BKPBBSKNTATTVS8 

Thursday.  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoas,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Lake  Charles  American  Press,  as 
follows: 


RscB  f«Awa  Rat  OoimKiLS  sa  Uwraa — Ds. 
CLXKs  IN  PaoDCrcnoM,  Imcbbsss  m  Maskbts 

CITB)  AT  OOllvaWTlOW 

OALVBrroN,  TKx.,  May  94. — mce  dealeia. 
brokers,  and  Jobbers  attending  the  Rice  MU- 
lers  Association  convention  here  today  said 
that  possible  continuation  of  controls  on 
rice  after  the  expiration  date  June  30  were 
unfair  and  vmnecessary. 

W.  M.  Held,  New  Orleans,  association  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  said  the  400  persons 
attending  the  convention  were  opposed  to 
any  extension  of  price  controls. 

"If  controls  continue,  It  wlU  hurt  the  do- 
mestic rice  market  100  percent,"  Reld  said, 
"since  40  percent  of  the  rice  crop  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  United  States.  The  part 
of  the  nee  crop  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
country,  under  present  regtilatlons,  wlU  re- 
main under  fixed  prices. 

"It  Is  unfavorable  to  the  Industry  for  con- 
trols to  remain,"  Reld  declared,  "because 
there  is  no  reason  for  one  product  to  be  under 
Oovemment  r^ulatlons  when  It  is  unnec- 


PaODUCTtON 

Rice  declined  in  production  36  percent  tn 
1946  while  markets  for  foods  showed  an  In- 
crease of  43  percent  In  production  over  the 
prewar  level.  Reld  said. 

Unless  price  controls  are  lifted  and  rice  is 
allowed  to  be  sold  on  the  domestic  market, 
the  ccmsumer  will  be  weaned  away  from  the 
tise  of  rice  by  its  prohibitive  costs  and  lim- 
ited production,  he  said. 

George  Smith,  Dewltt,  Ark.,  vice  presKtent, 
■aid  growers  believed  continued  government- 
al controls  would  cripple  their  business. 

Watson  Rogers,  Washington,  D.  C,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Associa- 
tion, told  the  convention  that  members  at 
the  rice  industry  must  strengthen  their  sales 
and  merchandising  programs  if  rice  is  to  re- 
capture Its  place  in  the  American  diet. 


rna  J.  BoBsiter,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  said  In  an  address 
that  he  is  c<mcemed  over  the  world's  buying 
power. 
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ve  become  too  optlmlstle  about 
demand  for  rice."  he  Mid.  "we  mvut 
world'*  buying  capacity." 
•everal  food  ezperta  have  pointed 
the  need  for  rice  today  U  much 
that  of  the  prewar  demand, 
es  estimate,"  he  continued,  "that 
ting  povutetlon  has  Increased  from 
iBf  the  past  10  yean.    Thl« 
that  the  need  for  nee  wUl  be  far 
aTatlable  supply." 
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\Thur$dat.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  SlOTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, u  pi  rt  of  my  remarks.  I  am  Including 
a  news  article  by  Mr.  ConsUntine 
Brown,  irhereln  he  points  out  that  there 
Is  anytllng  but  order  In  Europe  today. 
It  shouJ  d  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members 
of  tbe^ouae. 
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SrrwaTion   nt 
Chaos 
(By  Onutantlne  Brown) 

Hoover,  who  becaua*  of  his  realla* 

lonpartisan  approach  to  world  af- 

as  America's  elder  statesman,  in- 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

praasnt   policies  In  Germany  and 

ftarclng  the  American  Mxpayer  to 

burden  of  those  countries'  rep«ra> 
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-BCOMOMW     AND     PO- 

Callxo  Oa- 


Tboae  who  have  kept  abreast  of  devel- 
ci>menta  In  Surope  and  Asia  concur  with 
Boo  rer's  oondualons.  which  are  based 
long  itudy  of  conditions  and  several  in- 
tlitns  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
riMlrtiiii  Tnunan.  The  Chief  Executive 
talmaelf  la  reported  to  share  most  of  Mr. 
Hoover's   contentions. 

The  e<onomlc  and  political  situation  In 
Kiirope  <  an  be  described  as  the  most  per* 
fectly  o  r ^aniaed  condition  of  chaos  the 
w«>rld  h)  a  evitf  known.  There  are  several 
points  0  r  economic  vacuum  In  Europe,  as 
well  aa  '  i  Asia,  and  American  resources  are 
being  su:ked  Into  them  In  such  quantities 
that  If  the  flow  continues,  they  will  be 
drained   >ff  In  the  foreseeable  future. 


numxAM  roucT 


caiknot 


ra  V 


afford  to  let  the  world  starve. 
American  szlom  which  no  political 
this    country    can    change.     How- 
nt  chaotic  conditions  will  never  be 
as  long  aa  HMBila  baa  bar  way.  which 
certatai  parte  of  Burope  of  their 
while  generating  chaos  In  others. 
last  a  years  we  have  been  pour- 
and  raw  and  manufactured  ma- 
Europe  while  Rttsala  tranaferred 
territory  whole  ludUKllal  planU 
occupied  areas.    She  alao  bas  takan 
materials  native  to  the  countries 
the  Iron  curtain,  much  private  loot 
individuals    and    subsistence 
land  for  her  armies  of  occupation, 
reached  at  Tehran.  Talta. 
which  were  not  100  percent  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  been  violated 
Our  efforta  to  conclude  a  peace 
the  Germana  luiva  faUed  so  far 
Russia  was  raftvad  more  than  her 
'  "he  only  peace  treatlee  we  have  been 
qonelude  have  been  tboae  with  Italy 
Balkan   sauiutes.  wblcb   were  on 
'a  side  durtag  the  war  and  are  now 
by  BavIM 


private 


ag:  cements 
Potidam 


wth 


The  eaeence  of  these  treaties  Is  in 
reuntlon  of  Russia's  preeent  sateiutee 
the    Iron    curtain.    The    treaty    with    It 
where  there  Is  no  Russian  army  of  occi 
tlon.  aakM  It  posalble  thst  within  2  y« 
after  lattfleatlon  America  will  be  called  on ' 
provide  Italy   with   the  means   to  pay   w| 
Indemnltiee  to  Rxisala  and  Tugoalavia. 

TasATTxa  BCfoaa  ths  bsmati 

Thua,  while  no  prograsa  Is  made  to  pr 
Oangaany  and  Japan  with  a  peace  treaf 
anabllng   them   to  get   back   on   their   fi 
economically,  the  United  SUtas  Banau 
before  it  five  other  treaties.    They  bave 
approead  by  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  either  becaV 
tbey  place  some  of  theee  former  Nazi  sat 
lltcs  completely  In  Russian  power,  or  becai 
as  in  the  case  of  luly.  they  permit  a 
Unued  dram  on  American  resources. 

In  his  letter  to  RepresenUtlve  TAsia 
Hoover  voiced   the  feeling  of  a  number 
ofllctals   when   he   stiggested    that 
peace    treaties    be    concluded    immediat 
with    Germany    and    Japan,    regardless 
whether  Russia  Joins  the  effort  to 
peace  or  not. 

The   attitude  of  some  State  Departt 
ofllclals    that   we    must    proceed   cautlov 
lest  we  offend  Russia  la  no  longer  valid, 
the  opinion  of  the  former  President. 
American  Oovemmant  baa  shown  Itself  mc 
than  cooperative  and  bas  not  heattated 
draw  on  the  purses  and  resources  ot  Ita 
aens  to  help  create  a  better  world. 

But  thoee  efforts  have  not  been  succ 
ful.    obviously,    becauae    of    the    handles 
raised  by  our  wartime  ally     Hence.  If 
next  foreign  ministers'  conference  In  Lon< 
proves  as  fruitless  sa  that  In  Moecow. 
will  be  no  other  solution  than  to  concU 
separata    peace   with   tbe    principal    U 
enemy  countries. 


Alaska  and  tkc  Canal  Zona 
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IN  THX  HCJSX  OP  RJEPRESKNTA1 

Thursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Si 
er.  last  week  I  discussed  the  necessity] 
establishing  adequate  protective  mi 
ores  for  Alaska  and  the  Panama  Ci 
Zone.    As  a  result  of  that  speech  I 
received  many  letters  of  commendatic 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
incluciing  herewith  copies  of  two  Ictt 
received  which  are  very  pertinent  to  tl 
problem.     I  have  deliberately  wit 
the  names  of  the  people  who  have 
ten  the  letters  but  If  any  Membergj 
the  House  should  desire  that  informal 
I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  It. 

Mat  23.  1»47. 
RepraMOtatlve  L.  B.  Saam. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  The  encioeed  newspaper  will 
plain.  In  part,  why  I  am  writing  you 
letter. 

I  arrived  home  this  week  from  7  weeks 
the  Canal  Zone.  Bver  alnce  my  arrival 
the  aone  I  have  wondered  to  whom  I 
wriu  that  would  be  interested  In 
what  I  found  to  be  facts  during  my  stay 
there. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  to  me.  watc! 
thoee  numerous  ships  and  freighters 
their  precious  loads  ot  needed  cargo, 
and  coming  tbrougb  tbat  Canal.  I  can 
only  that  one  of  tba  greatest  and  moat 
portant  key  spots  Is  United  Statee 
of  that  CanaL    That  lent  ail.  I  talked 


officers,  without  one 
to  be  not  only  un- 
most  cases  very  blt- 
our  (and  tbelr)  Gov- 
Btlon  of  a  spot  more 

38  pitiful  planee  do 

Army  Day  show.     I 

OI  standing  in  front 

never  seen  him  be- 

that's  all  the  planes 

le.     He  said  bitterly, 

a  hell  of  a  time  to  get 

to  put  on  this  show 

poor   devils   come 

master  aergeant  at 
^dn't  get  him  to  tell 
flnt  lieutenant  dur- 

tr.  so  learned  never  to 

Id  Ulked  to  just  any 
them  were  willing  to 

Uone  down  there  and 
have  been  given  for 
lem.     Tou    are    1.000 

should  begin  at  home 

ripe  for  any  enemy 

there,  there  could  be 

from    a    few    ground 

Id  over  the  aone. 

tnow  all  the  mUltary 
^t  a  blind  person  with 

to  learn  of  the  help- 
skeleton  force  now 

to  strengthen  that 
fety  and  protection  of 
I  To  whom  can  I  write 
futile?    It  does  seem 

Bk   at  tbat  Canal  wa 

rar. 

ktuptd. 


Mat  23.  1M7. 
H.  Sacrni, 
ling. 

iington.  D.  C. 
SurrH :    With    much 
Btatemcnu  regarding 
Sone  and  wish  to  com- 
settlng   forth   these 
Ight  aek  Mr.  Marshall 
I  Yalta  when  that  mag- 
Roosevelt,    gave    the 
^JM.    Maybe  he  was  out 
loment  and  left  that 
the    very    able    Ben 
lis  Ben  Cohen  that  he 
of  Marshall?    Don't 
one! 
ktload    of    "fishermen" 
got  shipwrecked  off 
line.     The    ladles   aid 
latlon  rxished  like  mad 
^ew  Red  baby  and  the 
folk  received  new  suits, 
ley   were   "scientists" 
ocean  for  something 
there    many,    many 
ley   had  their  fingers 
fuldec?  that  one.    Now 
Its"  galloping  around 
them:   They  say  they 
we  raise  citrus  fruit, 
kered.  they  have  tried 
jlimate  there  does  not 
I  do  hope  they  were 
wonders   we   have   in 
luch   as   the    aircraft 
course  that  would  be 
in    botanist*— but    all 
Id  San  Pedro  Is  a  very 
Of    course    Americans 
even  Americans  like 
arebears    pioneered    to 
>ne  day  we  drove  near 
and    I    thought    sure 
we  coiUd  drive  out. 
Marine — regular  serv- 
remember     General 
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Smedley  Butler — ^I*m  his  cotisln" — I  honestly 
believe  that  saved  our  lives!  Maybe,  in  fact 
I  feel  so  certain  from  the  way  thtngsYe 
going — we'd  do  well  to  carry  a  hammer  and 
sickle— Just  In  case!  Drop  around  to  the 
Russian  outfit  known  as  the  American  Rxis- 
sian  Institute  and  learn  about  the  wonderful 
work  tbcae  fine  people  are  doing — if  there 
isn't  one  In  Washington,  let  me  know,  and 
111  send  you  some  literature  which  you  will 
find  moat  enlightening.  And.  do  you  know 
that  one  "Bill  WoUT'  of  the  People's  Educa- 
tional Center  (they  call  'em  different  names 
In  different  cities) — see  the  Tenny  Report 
(Senator.  Gal.)  1M7  for  his  record — Is  going 
to  teach  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  this 
Biunmer?  Would  you  like  to  know  more — 
and  would  you  help  us  oust  him?  He  and  his 
mob  have  already  been  tumd  out  of  L.  A.  City 
College. 

We  are  grateful  for  men  like  you  In  Wash- 
ington. These  are  times  more  frightening 
than  the  average  dumb  American  realises. 

Sincerely. 


Goiaen  Gate  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAuroaNiA 
Df  THB  HOD8B  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
In  commemoration  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  I  Invited  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  great  wonder  of  tbe  modem 
world. 

This  morning  I  have  received  an  edi- 
torial which  has  appeared  in  the  San 
Pranelsco  Call-Bulletin  entitled  "A  Key 
to  Progress."  Under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  to  me.  that  editorial  is  as 
follows : 


A  KXT  TO  flOWSS — eOLBBM  eATS  aBIOOB  Amn- 

vawAST  IS  Kncnmaa  or  joa  ab>ao  to  XHsvaa 
rxrrnu  soaBvasmrr 

Tomorrow  la  tbe  tenth  birthday  of  a  great 
San  Francisco  symbol. 

It  U  not  In  a  class  with  the  ferries,  tbe  cable 
cars,  or  sny  of  the  quaint  rellces  and  re- 
minders of  an  amiable  past. 

Probably  It  Is  more  famous,  certainly  more 
Important,  and  most  assuredly  more  In  step 
wtth  modernity. 

We  speak  of  that  masterpiece  of  human 
endeavor — the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge,  first 
opened  to  public  use  May  37,  1M7. 

More  than  any  other  landmark,  this  should 
l>e  our  symbol  today. 

This  U  the  bridge  that  "eouldnt  be  built." 

This  Is  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  which 
took  oOclal  form  as  kmg  ago  as  1018,  when 
RiOBABa  J.  WsLCR,  now  a  Congressman,  and 
then  a  supervisor.  Introduced  and  obtained 
unanlmoxu  passage  by  the  t>oard  of  super- 
vlaora  of  a  resolution  which  called  for  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  practlcaUty  ot  sucb  a 
bridge. 

And  as  the  bridge  Is  a  symbol,  so  Mr. 
Wblcb 's  dogged  and  dauntless  fight  to  bring 
about  Its  eocnpletlon  Is  a  splendid  example 
of  what  foresight  and  determination  ean 

As  a  supcrvlaor.  aa  a  bridge  director,  aa  a 
Memt>er  ot  rnngress  be  has  battled,  suc- 
cessfully, to  overcome  Army  obduracy,  selfish 
opposition,  and  Just  plain,  dximb  unlmaglna- 
Uvenees,  even  as  hs  fought  sueeceatully  for 
the  Ban  Ptanelaoo-OaklaDd  bridge  axMl  Is 
fighting  now  for  a  new  croaalng,  so  badly 


needed,  wbMi  wtn  bring  the  tndns  to  flan 
Pranclsoo. 

The  Oolden  Gate  Bridge  to  a  beautiful 
monument  to  the  Imagination  and  the  en- 
terprise and  the  courage  of  San  Prandsco  said 
her  sister  counties  who  were  associated  with 
her  In  the  project,  a  monument  not  only  to 
what  has  been  done  but  what  can  be  done. 

The  bridge  district,  itaelf  a  gesture  to  the 
commimlon  among  bay  area  oountles,  bas 
made  steady  prograas.  financially,  through 
tbe  decade  of  the  span's  existence. 

As  great  as  it  to,  though,  the  achievement, 
and  Its  benefits  so  far,  are  but  a  beginning. 

The  potential  resources  of  the  great  area 
to  the  north — the  Redwood  Empire — linked 
to  us  by  the  bridge,  are  a  long  way  from  being 
fully  exploited. 

It  remains  for  all  of  us  to  realize  and  to 
act  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

It  remains  for  tbe  State  to  cooperate  in  tbe 
development  of  the  region  served  by  the 
bridge.  Important  roads  which  serve  as  key 
trafbc  connections  between  this  area  and  the 
rest  of  the  State — the  Sears  Point  road  and 
Black  Point  cutoff,  for  example — should  be 
improved  to  an  extent  which  not  only  would 
match  the  present  need,  and  remedy  present 
defects  and  hazards,  but  which  would  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  Oolden  Gate  Bridge  Is  more 
than  Just  a  monument.  It  is  a  key  to  im- 
measturable  progress. 


Expenses  Are  Beinf  Cot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMllU 

or  WUCONSIM 

in  THB  HOD8E  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thuriday,  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  interesting  news 
article  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  on  the 
subject  of  cutting  expenses  and  Just  what 
the  Republicans  have  done  about  it: 

^EPXKAL  ExnMtE  CuTS  AmST  TO  COUaACB 

or  GOP  Lawmakebs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Nothing  so  unspectacular  as  cutting  Gov- 
ernment expenses  gets  any  cheers  from  tbe 
■pectators — in  fact,  all  one  bas  beard  thus 
far  has  been  Jeers.  Tet  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  Congress  Is  doing  a  job  that  hasn't 
been  done  for  many  yean — certainly  not 
since  tbe  Democratic  Party  came  Into  power 
in  1933,  when,  after  having  promised  during 
the  1932  campaign  a  3S-percent  decrease  in 
the  Federal  budget,  expenses  were  deliber- 
ately Increased. 

The  Republicans  are  cutting  deep.  Hence 
the  cries  of  distress  from  the  bureaucrats 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  Washington,  where 
the  habit  bas  bean  to  spend  and  spend  and 
elect  and  elect — as  the  saying  went  In  New 
Deal  days — the  criticism  of  the  Republicans 
la  severe.  Naturally  those  affected  by  the 
cut 'In  expenses  dont  like  It. 

But  what  Is  surprising  Is  that  the  tax- 
payers tar  and  wide  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate what  Is  being  done  in  their  belialf  in 
the  National  Capital.  All  they  read  in  the 
press  Is  that  this  or  that  Important  Item 
has  been  cut  and  that  the  Refmblicans  are 
going  to  get  punished  by  this  or  tbat  section 
of  the  electorate  for  having  reduced  certain 
em>enditurea. 

annr  to  ooubacs 

Few  things  attest  more  to  the  courage  of 
the  Republicans  than  their  readinesa  to  cut 


agricultural  and  reclamation  appropriations 
when  these  mean  votes  in  Western  and  Mid- 
dle Western  States  that  are  predominantly 
Republican.  The  Democrats  just  cant  un- 
derstand it — they  think  their  Republican 
brethren  are  committing   political  suicide. 

When  the  House  of  Repreecntatlves,  under 
the  leadership  of  tbe  ebairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Representative  John 
Taber.  of  New  York,  promised  to  make  sub- 
stantial cuts,  the  critics  scoOad.  Before  Mr. 
Tabxr  could  get  the  details  arranged,  ihey 
Jeered  again  and  said  he  couldn't  posslUy 
bring  In  any  substantial  cuts.  But  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already  rat 
about  »2.300,000,000  toward  the  14.600,000,000 
set  by  the  Senate  as  its  goal,  and  the  House 
plans  further  cuts  on  the  War  Department 
and  the  bill  covering  independent  oOoes  and 
agencies. 

It  was  then  rumored  tbat  tbe  Senate  would 
restore  virtually  all  tbe  cuts  and  that  econ- 
omy would  come  to  naught.  But  tbe  Senate. 
In  passing  the  Treasury,  Justice,  and  Labor 
Department  bills,  didn't  make  any  material 
change  from  the  House  cuts. 

When  the  critics  are  not  arguing  that  the 
Republicans  just  can't  make  any  big  cuts, 
tbey  are  saying  that  the  reductions  are 
phony  or  paper  cuts.  AU  this  merely  spuvs 
the  Republican  leadership  on  to  prove  their 
sincerity.  The  result  has  been  the  most 
drastic  cuts  in  appropriations  that  have  been 
made  in  a  dozen  years. 

Now  unquestionably  some  of  the  cuts  are 
too  severe  and  some  things  should  not  be 
eliminated,  but  experience  teaches  the  legis- 
lators that  they  never  can  find  out  what  is 
vital  and  what  Is  superfluous  unless  they 
force  a  shake-out.  The  only  way  to  do  It  Is 
to  cut  and  put  the  bureaucrats  on  the  de- 
fensive. UsuaUy  those  agendea  which  are 
cut  oome  up  with  some  way  of  managing  to 
get  along  without  as  much  money  as  before. 

tTWBXPKNKS   BALAMCaa 

Zt  tfiould  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  figures  used  in  the  press  dispatches  re- 
late to  actual  appropriations.  Thia  la  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  actual  expenditures  in  a 
budget  because  the  Treastiry  often  spends 
money  made  available  tinder  tbe  appropria- 
tion laws  of  previous  years.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of  loose  money  around 
In  the  Government — unexpended  balances — 
that  can  be  saved.  The  Republican  majority, 
throvigh  its  committees.  Is  going  through  the 
Government's  finances  this  year  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.    It  is  a  salutary  development. 

Much  more  economizing  can  b«  done.  If, 
after  the  1948  election,  the  Republicans  con- 
tinue in  power,  they  will  do  even  more  cat- 
ting. For  If  they  can  reduce  expenses  as 
much  as  they  have  In  the  face  of  an  ap- 
proacbing  national  election,  tbey  certainly 
will  not  hesitate  to  go  further  when  tbey 
win  public  approval  at  the  poilM. 

The  United  Btates  Government  has  needed 
an  economy  wave  for  a  long  time.  Extrava- 
gances grow  with  the  years  and  soon  items 
that  were  appropriated  for  a  purpose  a  dec- 
ade ago  are  listed  as  essential.  The  belief 
that  the  Government  owes  special  favors  wltb 
public  funds  Is  deeply  Ingrained  and  tba 
thought  that  certain  sums  can  be  spent 
permanently,  irrespective  of  the  plight  of  the 
taspaycr,  la  widely  bald  In  bureaucratic 
circles. 

The  RepuUieans  have  been  wise  in  propos- 
ing tax  reduction.  Without  tbat  urge  they 
couldn't  have  cut  the  budget.  ITnfortunately, 
the  Democrats  bave  done  everything  they 
could  to  hamper  the  economy  program.  But 
the  Repuldicans  will  emerge  suecessful  In 
their  legislative  battle  and  by  July  1,  when 
tbe  next  fiscal  year  begtna,  tbey  wlU  bava 
lopped  off  a  bigger  perrsntage  from  tbe 
budget  than  any  Congress  ever  aot  trom  tbe 
budgets  at  a  predecessor  Coskgrsaa. 
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On  the  life 
Hon.    JoHi' 


Represenu  tlve 


:h«racter.  and  public  service  of 

HoLUs  Bankhsao  2d.   late   a 

from  the  State  at  Alabama 


MANASCO 


BAMoaAS 
paasli  M 
Cons  ms 

n&mis 
3r«rs 


tittle 


G€oi  Tctown 


ent«  red 


Mr 

13.  1946.  a4 
to  remove 

HOLUS 
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lee  in 
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over  50 
the  Congress 

The 
BanlUiead. 
Member  of 
cJlmaxlng 
service  as  a 
Senate 
senred  as 
Repres 
in  1940. 
as  Speaker 
tives. 

Senator 
In  Lamar 
and  reeelvejd 
inir  in  a 
rlod.    He 
of  Alabama 
from 

dlately  upcfn 
bar  he 
In  Jasper, 
of  Colemah 
formed  a 
William 
continued 
Congress. 
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he  gained 
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the  board 
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of  the  boaifd 

Senator 
lawyer  anc 
In  1930.  he 
law  practiqes 

In  1933. 
fanners  w 
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nothing  o 
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family, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 

all-wise  providence  saw  f\t 

from  our  midst  Hon.  Johk 

20.  of  Alabama. 

brought  to  a  close  the  serv- 

of  one  of  the  most  iDus- 

In  American  history.    For 

there  was  a  Bankhead  in 

of  the  United  States. 

Hlu^trlous    father.    John    Hollls 

Sr..   was  for  many  years  a 

the  House  of  Representatives. 

his   long   and   distinguished 

Member  of  the  United  States 

William  Brockman  Bankhead 

Member  of  the  House  of 

entaltlvps  from  1917  until  his  death 

serying  the  last  4  years  of  his  life 

of  the  House  of  Representa- 


legisla  Aon 


one 


draim 


the 


wh  ch 
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or    ALABAMA 


progn  «sive 


lAiniHXAO  was  bom  on  a  farm 
County.  Ala.,  on  July  8.  1872. 
his  early  educational  train- 
country  school  of  the  pe- 
g^aduated  from  the  University 
and  received  his  law  degree 
University.     Imme- 
admlssion  to  the  Alabama 
the  active  practice  of  law 
Ua.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
and  Banlchead.     Later  he 
iMutnership  with  his  brother. 
I  rockman    Bankhead.    which 
until  the  latter's  election  to 
In  1920  his  son.  Walter  Will 
became  a  member  of  the  firm, 
was  president  of  the 
:oal  Co.  from  1911  until  1925 
dealings  with  his  employees 
the  reputation  of  being  fair 
He  was  appointed  to 
of  trustees  of  the  University 
in  1917  and  was  a  member 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Banxhkao    was    an    eminent 
when  elected  to  the  Senate 
gave  up  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  South. 
thousands  and  thousands  of 
losing  their  farms  as  a  re- 
foreclosures  and  tax 
price  of  agricultural   corn- 
most  instances  would  not  pay 
cost  of  production  to  say 
the  payment  for  the  long 
«il   of    the   farmer   and   his 
surpluses  of  agricultural 
were  piling  up  In  the  ware- 
the  Nation   further 
the  price  of  these  products, 
took  the  lead  in  writ- 
to  correct  the  economic 
great  farm  population.    A 
of  the  agricultural  program 
o  effect  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
by     Senator     Bakkhkas. 
most   important   legislative 
be  played  the  leading  part 


(re 


m(  rtgage 


actual 


Huge 


thi  oughout 


B.'  mcHSAO 


were  the  tenant  purchase  program,  the 
agricultural  adjustment  program,  the 
agricultural  marketing  program,  the 
price  support  jwogram.  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  All  of  these  programs 
were  not  only  humanitarian  but  were 
also  economically  sound. 

During  the  war  years.  Senator  Bawx- 
BXAA's  t^lslative  tasks  were  doubly  ardu- 
ous.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  supplied  the 
funds  for  our  great  war  effort,  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, which  handled  many  war  measures, 
including  price  control,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Any  one  of  these  committees  required 
more  strength  than  the  average  man  has. 
yet  Senator  Bankhsas  was  an  active  and 
effective  member  of  all  three  of  them. 
Last  year  many  of  his  friends  tried  to 
get  him  to  go  home  and  rest  for  a  little 
while,  but  he  said  he  had  two  more  bills 
for  the  American  farmers  that  he  wanted 
to  finish  before  he  took  a  much-needed 
rest.    It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  he 
was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  farmers 
whom  he  loved  so  well. 

In  the  death  of  John  Hollis  Bamkhsab 
2o.  the  Nation  lost  a  profoimd  states-| 
man.     A  more  distinguished  ."service  was 
never  rendered  in   the   legislative  field 
than  was  rendered  by  this  great  man. 
His  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  public.    He  carved  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  farmers  that  time  j 
will  never  erase.    He  fathered  more  con- 
structive legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation  than  any  other 
man  in  the  long  legislative  history  of 
this  country.    The  result  of  his  untiring 
efforts  improved  the  lot  of  the  lowliest 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  In  the 
remotest  parts  of  our  great  country.    The 
various  Bankhead  farm  bills  raised  the' 
economic  level  of  all  the  farmers  and  in] 
doing  so  raised  the  economic  level  of  allj 
Americans.     The  Nation  can  ill  affoi 
to  lose  men  of  the  Intelligence  and  in-j 
tegrlty   which   Senator   Bankhead   po6«] 
sessed. 


CtiseBsbip,  as  Orfaaic  Act,  and  Chrili 
Administratioa  for  tkc  People  of  Guam 
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or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFoaMiA 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OP  REPRBSCNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  und( 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  shot 

like  to  Include  in  the  Rscord  the  state-" 
ment  made  by  Dr.  Laura  Thompson  In, 
behalf  of  the  American  Civil  Llbertlc 
Union,  at  hearings  on  Guam  bills  before' 
the  Public  Lands  Committee,  on  May  28. 
Dr.  Thompson  is  not  only  an  eminent 
anthropologist  but  Is  the  author  of  the 
book.  Guam  and  Its  People,  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  the  subject  of  that 
island. 
The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  testifying  In  bchi 
of  the  American  Civil  Libertlee  Union,  a 
tlonal -organization  devoted  to  the  eafeguar^ 
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When  the  Amerlcaa  Navy  took  over  in 
Ouam.  the  natives  lost  their  Spanish  citizen- 
ship, their  rule  under  statute  law.  their  right 
of  appeal  to  a  supreme  court  beyond  the 
Island,  their  municipal  elections,  and  the 
limited  self-rule  they  had  attained  under 
And  thereafter,  and  until  now.  in 
of  the  pledge  In  Article  IX  of  the 
Iteaty  of  Paris  (that  Congress  would  define 
tta«ir  status  and  rights),  the  Guamanlans 
hare  not  been  granted  American  citizenship, 
a  legal  system  which  could  not  be  abrogated 
at  the  will  of  the  rotating  governors,  or  any 
legally  guaranteed  civil  rights  whatsoever. 

Instead,  was  Inaugurated,  and  perpetu- 
ated until  now,  the  centralized,  personalized 
absolutism  by  decree  of  rotating  naval  gov- 
erucvs  over  civilians. 

Here  it  should  be  observed,  tliat  although 
the  naval  government  of  Guam  resembles 
in  structure  the  navy  yard  or  battleship 
type  of  regime  which  Is  Its  prototype.  It  dif- 
fers therefrom  in  one  crucial  Item.  An 
American  navy  yard  or  battleship  is  gov- 
erned under  military  law  whereimder  the 
individual,  though  he  may  not  claim  the 
protection  of  the  requirement  of  grand 
Jury  indictment  or  of  jury  trial,  yet  has  cer- 
tain protections.  The  judge's  decisions  are 
subject  to  automatic  review  by  higher  au- 
thority. In  Ouam,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  is  denied  not  only  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  and  the  protection  of  grand 
Jury  Indictment,  but  also  is  denied  any  ap- 
peal or  review  whatsoever  beyond  the  Island 
and  Its  naval  governor.  In  Ouam,  therefore. 
the  military  absolutism  over  civilians,  hav- 
ing dispensed  with  all  the  usual  checks  and 
balances,  even  those  of  martial  law,  is  tm- 
llmlted  and  complete.  In  the  naval  govern- 
ment of  Ouam.  law,  and  legally  g\iaranteed 
civil  rights,  as  these  are  Imown  to  the  av- 
erage American,  do  not  exist.  The  naval  Gov- 
ernor of  Ouam  has  actually  more  power,  on 
that  Island,  than  any  other  Individual  or 
institution  under  the  American  flag — more 
even  than  the  President,  or  Congress,  or  both 
of  them  together,  within  areas  governed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Under  such  conditions.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
that  the  office  of  naval  Governor  of  Ouam 
might  be  a  considerable  burden  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  whether  or  not  he  be  a  naval 
officer.  He  is  sent  to  Ouam  as  its  Governor 
by  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He,  a 
Navy  career  man.  trained  and  experienced 
In  the  complexities  of  the  science  of  naval 
warfare,  must  assume  the  responsibilities  ol 
his  new  and  briefly  held  office  with  little  or 
no  prior  training  or  experience  in  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  of  civilian  populations,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  the  people  over  whom 
his  rule  is  the  law.  But  note:  Not  merely 
must  he.  thus  proceeding  under  orders,  thtis 
assume  the  anomalous  role  of  Governor  ot 
Guam,  for  which  he  Is  Ul-prepared  and 
which  is  iar  from  his  sphere  of  major  con- 
centratidoTand  Interest,  but  he  mtist  assume 
that  role  on  a  part-time  basis.  For  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam  Is  also  commandant  of  the 
naval  station  of  Guam,  since  the  last  war  a 
major  naval  Pacific  base:  and  recently  his 
mUltary  duties  have  been  expanded,  so  that 
now  he  holds  the  Important  assignment  ot 
commandant  of  the  Marianas,  Carolines,  and 
Marshalls. 

Bearing  all  of  these  facts  \n  mind.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  naval  government  of  Guam 
is  not  only  arbitrary  and  capricious  but  also 
uneconomic  and  inefficient  as  well?  That  it 
Is  tmeconomic  is  revealed  by  the  Hopkins 
committee  report.  According  to  that  com- 
mittee, the  appropriation  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948,  exclusive  of  rehabilitation 
costs,  payment  of  war-damage  claims,  and 
compensation  for  lands  taken.  Is  $2,037,754, 
or  $88  per  capita  for  every  Ouamanian  man, 
woman,  and  chUd.  That  per  capita  cost  of 
government  Is  higher  than  the  per  capita 
cost  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  higher  than 
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the  cost  of  the  United  States  IiKllan  Service, 
three  and  a  half  times  higher  than  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico.  The  naval  government  of  Ouam  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  expensive  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

On  this  matter  of  comparative  costs  of 
government,  I  think  that  your  committee 
may  be  interested  In  certain  parallel  data 
from  another  group  of  Paclflr  Islands,  West- 
em  Samoa,  which  is  governed  by  New  Zea- 
land. 

In  Western  Samoa,  the  elementary  schools 
are  supplied  by  mission  societies,  the  inter- 
mediate and  higher  schools  by  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  most  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive health  services  in  the  world  is  sup- 
plied by  the  govtnunent.  All  the  other 
usual  services  of  government  are  provided. 
The  total  cost,  for  the  68.000  Western  Sa- 
moans.  In  the  year  of  1945-46,  was  234,169 
pounds,  or  about  $936,000.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  government  and  all  its  services  was 
914. 

Let  us  compare  Guam  and  Western  8a- 
moan  restUts,  In  terms  of  reduced  death 
rates  and  Increase  of  population.  In  40 
years,  from  1901  through  1940,  the  Ouam 
population  increased  about  130  percent,  an 
average  rate  of  increase  of  3.25  percent.  In 
Western  Samoa,  from  1924  through  1945,  the 
population  Inoreased  94  percent,  an  average 
rate  of  increase  of  4.5  percent.  In  Western 
Samoa,  between  1925  and  1946,  the  deaths 
per  1,000  of  live  births,  of  children  under 
one  year  of  age,  were  reduced  from  186  to 
53.8.  The  over-all  death  rate  In  Guam  is  13.9 
per  1,000;  in  Western  Samoa  it  is  13.  The 
Samoan  health  service  contains  18  trained 
Europeans,  161  trained  Samoans,  and  1 
Chinese.  This  Western  Samoa  data  is  taken 
from  the  report  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Man- 
dates Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
dated  July  2.  1946;  Guam's  per  capita  cost 
of  government,  $88;  Western  Samoa's  per 
capita  cost  of  government,  $14.  Western  Sa- 
moa's government  Is  a  civilian  government. 
That  the  naval  government  of  Guam  is 
inefficient  as  well  as  very  costly  Is  shown  l:y 
the  record  both  present  and  past.  Time  does 
not  permit  a  detailed  presentation  of  the 
long  record  of  governmental  inefficiencies  on 
Guam.  For  this  record  I  would  refer  yovir 
committee  to  my  detailed  study  of  Ouam 
government  In  the  revised  third  edition  of 
Guam  and  Its  People.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1947.  A  few  examples  will  luive  to 
suffice.  The  naval  government's  health  rec- 
ord on  Guam,  often  cited  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  having  l>een  outstanding,  shows 
a  surprising  laxness. 

For  example,  during  all  of  the  two  decades 
prior  to  the  World  War  not  a  single  physician 
specializing  in  public  health  had  ever  been 
assigned  to  Guam.  Except  for  leprosy,  there 
was  no  Isolation  ward  for  communicable  dis- 
eases, not  even  for  tuberculosis.  And  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Agana,  wherein 
dwelt  not  only  over  half  of  the  prewar  popu- 
lation of  Islanders,  but  also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  naval  colony,  was  not  chlorinated  tmtll 
1941,  43  years  after  American  occupation, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  contamination  was 
responsible  for  an  annual  epidemic  of  dysen- 
tery, which  brought  debilitation  and  death. 
Even  within  the  naval  compotmd,  where  I 
lived,  dysentery  was  rife  In  1939;  and  why? 
The  water  which  patients,  nurses,  and  doctors 
were  drinking,  after  being  thoroughly  boiled, 
was  then  poured  over  contaminated  ice  in  the 
hospital  kitchen. 

The  naval  government's  arbitrariness  and 
Inefficiency  in  settling  Ouamanian  claims — 
claims  authorized  by  Congress — and  In  reha- 
bilitating the  Guamanlans,  or  even  letting 
them  rehabilitate  themselves,  right  now, 
almost  3  years  after  the  American  bombard- 
ment which  rendered  more  than  half  the 
population  homeless,  la  well  documented  in 
the  Hopkins  committee  report.  TlUs  report 
calls  attention,  among  many  other  things. 


to  the  impractlcabUlty  of  the  naval  govern- 
ment's elaborate  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Agana,  which  to  this  day  remains  a  grass 
patch,  its  former  inhabitants  living  in  tem- 
porary camps  and  improvised  shacks  a  yeco* 
and  a  half  after  Congress  has  appropriated 
$6,000,000  for  the  rebuilding  of  Guam's 
towns.  The  fact  that  the  naval  govern- 
ment-controlled Bank  of  Ouam,  the  only 
bank  on  the  island,  refuses  Xo  lend  money  on 
the  basis  of  claims,  when  these  claims  are 
all  that  most  of  Guam's  bombed-out,  dis- 
placed persons  have  to  offer  as  collateral,  is 
not  merely  inefficient  from  the  viewpoint  of 
native  welfare  and  the  reestablishment  of 
native  economy,  but  also  is  Indicative  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  which  the  naval  govern- 
ment Itself  has  in  its  own  ability  or  intention 
to  settle  such  claims  in  the  near  future  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  words  of  the  Hopkins 
committee  report,  "for  a  mere  pittance." 

The  record,  which  could  be  amplified  at 
length,  is  the  more  siUTirislng  when  we  ttim 
our  attention  to  the  people  of  Guam  them- 
selves. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tha 
Guamanlans  are  actually  the  only  civilian 
population  within  the  United  States  domain 
who  were  subjected  to  enemy  occupation 
during  the  recent  war,  and  whose  loyalty  to 
the  American  flag  has  thus  been  tested  and 
found  true  by  the  supreme  tests  of  torttire 
and  death.  The  Guamanlans  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  people  of  maturity  and  sta- 
bUlty.  Impervious  to  face-to-face  enticements 
of  the  enemy.  Intensely  loyal  to  the  Unlt«d 
States.  Highly  disciplined  but  not  subservi- 
ent, they  are  bred  from  the  cradle  to  law- 
fulness and  social  responsibility.  They  have 
a  great  capacity  to  endure  frtistratlon  and 
stiSerlng,  and  can  and  have  endured  much, 
but  they  are  also  s  fun-loving,  charming, 
witty,  and  gay  people.  But  besides  all  this, 
the  Ouamanlaiu  have  shown  themselves  to 
be,  as  far  as  our  record  extends  Into  the  past, 
a  people  of  intelligence  and  ingenuity.  For 
example,  the  ancient  Marianas'  culture  was 
outstanding  In  the  whole  Pacific  area  for 
its  remarkable  asymmetrical  sailing  canoe, 
the  famous  flying  prao  which  was  the 
marvel  of  early  navigators.  The  Marianas' 
stonework,  pottery,  rice  culture,  and  social 
organization  also  were  highly  developed. 
This  cultural  heritage  has  been  enriched 
through  the  past  four  centuries  by  contacts 
with  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  FUiplnos,  Japa- 
nese. Americans,  and  others.  Guamanlans 
are  very  far  from  l>elng  a  primitive  |>eople. 
They  have  long  been  In  contact  lx>th  with 
western  civilization  and  the  Orient,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  Pacific  Islands,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  surprisingly  wise  in  the  ways 
of  people — ^mature  and  sophisticated  in  the 
l>est  sense  of  that  term.  Nor  are  they  Illiter- 
ate. Since  1675,  when  Guam's  schooling  was 
started  by  the  Jesuits,  there  have  been 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  prm- 
cipal  villages  of  Guam,  and  during  the  Amer- 
ican regime,  a  few  years  of  schooling  has 
been  compulsory  for  every  child.  Practically 
all  Guamanlans  are  bilingual;  those  below 
the  age  of  45  speaking  Chamorro  and  Eng- 
lish, those  above,  Chamorro  and  Spanish. 
Many  of  them  imderstand  other  languages, 
such  as  Filipino  and  Japanese. 

In  short,  these  people,  whom  once  you  havs 
known  you  can  never  forget,  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  an  asset  to  the  United 
States  by  their  quiet  but  Intense  loyalty, 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  lawfulness,  poise, 
and  Intelligence,  both  dtulng  the  long  years 
of  American  naval  rule  and  in  the  years 
under  enemy  occupation.  Now  that  we  know 
the  score,  we  Americans,  with  ovir  strong 
sense  of  fair  play,  can  no  longer  consent  to 
deny  them  the  citizenship,  the  organic  act. 
and  the  civilian  government  which  tbey  have 
earned. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  suggests  that 
civilian  govenunent  in  place  ct  naval  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  cure-all,  an  Instant  solu- 
tion ot  ail  problems.    Bvit  short  o<  ttvUiaa 
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Th  ursday.  May  29.  1947 

Mr.  ROC  ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leai  e  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  li  the  Rxcots.  I  Include  here- 
with an  e<  Itorlal  from  the  Boston  Post. 
Mondaj.  ]  Cay  19.  1M7.  endonlng  the 
proposed  lill  providing  that  termlnal- 
leaTe  bone  s  be  made  negoilable: 
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HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  ITKW  TOaK 

m  THE  HOUai  OP  RZPRXSBNTATIVIS 
Thwrsdag,  Mat  29.  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  May  27.  1M7,  there  was  published  In 
the  Home  News,  the  local  paper  of  Bronx 
Coonty.  N.  Y..  an  editorial  entiUed  "Dis- 
Iriaced  Persons'*  which  I  think  aptly  de- 
scribes the  present  situation  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me.  I  take  pleasure  in  including  this 
splendid  editorial  which  follows: 
olsPLAimt  nxsoNs 

Item :  New  York  City's  displaced  persons  on 
rtilef  may  be  transferred  to  Kills  Island  for 
lack  of  other  houelng. 

Item:  Hearings  begin  June  4  on  Congress- 
man WnjjAM  O.  araAiToif's  bill  to  admit 
400.000  displaced  persons  to  the  Dnltcd  BUtee 
tn  a  4- year  period. 

Item:  The  United  Matlons  Inquiry  oommls- 
slon  will  report  next  fall  on  Palestine,  the 
tffset  of  the  Bntlsh  white  paper  cutting  off 
Immigration,  and  the  status  of  Burope's 
horaeleee  Jewe. 

Itsm:  This  Congress  has  definitely  decided 
against  action  on  the  Wagner-XUender>Taft 
housing  bill. 

Item :  Mounting  unemployment  here  swtf  la 
relief  rolls. 

Had  enough? 

Item:  Instead  of  adding  the  940.000.000 
needed  to  support  the  United  Nations  ChU* 
dren's  Bmergsncy  fund.  Congrees  in  confer* 
ence  deducted  It  from  the  •SfiO.000.000  For- 
eign ReUef  blU.  leaving  only  9att6J0OOJO0O  for 
relief  tn  Qreece.  Italy.  Trieste.  Austria.  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland. 

Item:  Oeneral  Mark  Clark  chargea  that 
Rusala  has  stripped  Austria  of  evn-y  means  of 
aelf  sustenaaoe.  mcluding  food  factories  azMl 
materials. 

Item :  Congress  torpedoee  the  tetemattomtf 
Trade  Conference  at  Geneva  by  a  Douse  pro- 
vision perasttttag  the  Secretary  ot  Agricul- 
ture to  lasvsaas  the  import  tariff  on  wool  by 
as  much  as  80  percent. 

Item:    Republloaa  Cony  see   Insists  taxes, 
must  be  cut  now. 

Had  enough? 

Item :  Bankruptcy  petitions  for  ssaall  bua« 
In  see  almost  keep  pace  with  the  rlelng  dlvl. 
dend  rates  for  IsTge  b\islnees. 

Item;  I^sderal  appropriations  for  school 
hinchee.  farm  electrification,  and  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  administration  have 
been  aharply  cut.  or  hamstrung. 

Item:  ^Md  shortages  In  western  BUrops 
and  Oreat  Britain  eonttnxie  acute. 

That's  enough.     It  lent  sll  but  It's  plenty. 

A  curtoui  kind  ot  sehlaophrenla  has  seised 
hold  ot  xm. 

ta  the  same  breath,  we  declare  oar  tnten> 
ttOB  Of  reeeulng  the  world  and  out  selves 
frOBB  the  perlla  of  hanger,  while  sngrlly  In- 
sisting that  tf  It  costs  money  well  have 
none  of  It. 

We  are  disturbed,  and  frightened,  at 
■urops'i  famine-made  skeleton  figures, 
beckoning  a  bony-flngered  inviutlon  to  red 
fascism,  but  our  attsntlon  Is  really  on  the 
nlee  fat  figures  rspressnted  by  national  tax 
cuts  and  State  doDar  surpluses. 

The  sad  part  of  It  Is.  we  reaDy  know 
better.  We're  not  thmt  dumb,  we're  )urt  a 
Ilttls  laay.  and  growing  a  little  seUteh:  we're 
aasoaalBg  the  characterlstles  of  the  cartooned 
figure  of  the  richest  man  In  town.     Nations. 
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President  Truman,  will  perform.  The  Presi- 
dent has.  of  course,  approved  the  Greek- 
Turkey  loan.  It  was  his  proposal  and  spark- 
plugged  the  new  Truman  doctrine.  He  has. 
with  some  reluctance,  approved  the  portal- 
to-porUl  pay  bill.  Neither  the  labor  bill  nor 
the  tax  bill  has  jret  reached  him.  There  have 
been  ominous  predictions  from  Democratic 
sources  that  he  will  veto  both  the  labor  bill 
and  the  tax  bill  The  decision,  however,  lies 
finally  with  the  President — and  he  has  shown 
on  occasion  remarkable  independence  in  Im- 
portant decisions. 

If  he  vetoes  the  labor  bill — and  leaves  the 
country  with  no  remedial  labor  legislation — 
Mr.  Truman  will  be  playing  a  dangercus 
game.  He  will  also  be  taking  long  chances 
of  losing  the  support  of  many  Independent - 
minded  persons  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the 
support  of  radical  labor  leaders — support 
which  oonld  and  would  not  go  anywhere 
else. 

Bn.L'S  CUANCXS  AXE  BRIGHT 

Even  If  the  President  vetoes  the  labor  bill, 
its  chances  of  becoming  a  law  are  still  bright. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  passed  the 
bill  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority. 
If  the  Members  stick  to  their  original  posi- 
tion, the  measure  will  pass  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Truman's  disapproval.  In  the  House 
the  rote  for  the  bill  was  almost  3  to  1.  In 
the  Senate  It  was  closer— €8  to  24. 

A  tax  reduction  bill  Is  a  ticklish  thing  for 
any  President  to  kill.  The  tax  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  then  the  Senate,  cuta 
personal  Income  taxes  from  10.5  percent  to 
30  percent  with  the  higher  cuts  on  the  lowest 
Incomes.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
bills  Is  that  the  House  measure  proposed  to 
the  cut  retroactive  to  last  January  1. 
the  Senate's  starts  the  cut  as  of  July  1. 
It  Is  expected  the  House  will  finally  yield  on 
thia  issue,  and  that  the  bill  as  it  will  go  to 
the  White  House  will  start  the  tax  reductions 
as  of  July  1.  If  It  is  In  that  form.  It  cuts 
the  ground  from  under  the  most  plausible 
arguments  the  Preeident  could  use  in  vetoing 
the  bill. 

Whether  the  tax  bill  could  be  pfissed  over 
a  Presidential  veto  Is  extremely  doubtftil. 
The  House  voted  273  to  137  for  the  measure — 
one  vote  short  of  a  tvro-thlrds  majority.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  stood  52  tc  34.  The  plea 
of  Mr.  Truman  and  Democratic  leaders  in 
Congress  Is  for  a  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  with  the  surplus  which  the  Treasury 
will  have  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year,  July 
1.  and  with  the  receipts  in  excess  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  the  next  6  months. 

TOO  MUCH  PASTT  POUTICS 

To  the  man  In  the  street,  however,  It  looks 
as  though  too  much  party  politics  Is  Involved. 
First,  the  determination  of  the  Democrats  to 
prevent  the  Republicans  from  keeping  their 
pledge  to  reduce  Income  taxes  by  20  percent. 
And  second  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  present  a  tax  reduction 
measure  of  its  own  next  yar.  just  In  ad- 
vance of  the  national  election. 

Ever  alnce  the  Democrats  took  over  the 
Federal  Government  in  1933  there  has  been 
a  constant  increase  In  Federal  taxes — up  to 
the  1Q45  act  passed  right  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  Starting  In  1934.  each  year  saw  a  new 
tax  bill— except  in  1941— and  all  of  them 
exacted  heavier  tax  payments  from  the  peo- 
ple. But  when  the  war  ended  a  measvire  of 
relief  was  extended— with  the  abolition  of 
excess-profits  taxes,  capital-stock  taxes,  and 
a  I  eduction  of  the  corporate  tax.  and  also  a 
cut  In  personal  mcome  taxes.  The  total  tax 
reduction  was  between  four  and  five  billions 
of  dollars,  of  which  some  billion  and  a  half 
to  two  billions  was  In  personal  Incomes  taxee. 
Indeed,  the  bill  was  written  so  as  to  relieve 
12,000.000  of  the  lowest-Income  groups  from 
fwjment  of  Income  taxes. 


The  personal  Income  tax.  however,  remains 
tremendously  heavy.  It  Is  an  Item,  along 
with  the  Increased  costs  of  living,  which 
makes  It  difficult  for  millions  of  men  and 
women  to  make  ends  meet.  The  Republi- 
cans are  Intent  on  reducing  this  burden.  A 
tax-bill  veto  will  not  be  popular. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 
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or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  address  which  I  delivered  on  May 
30,  1947.  at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises 
conducted  in  Battleground  Cemetery 
here  in  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

A  Living  Mkmokiai.  to  tbx  Living  Dbao 

I  am  grateful  to  be  with  you  today  on  this 

hallowed  ground  and  on  this  holy  occasion 
to  participate  with  you  again  In  these  mem- 
ory-recalling ceremonies.  From  boyhood,  Me- 
morial Day — Decoration  Day — has  been  a  day 
apart,  a  day  of  flowers,  of  martial  music,  of 
veterans  in  uniforms.  Three  years  ago  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  comrade  with  yon  on  this 
spot  and  take  part  In  these  beautiful  ob- 
servancee. 

It  is  good  to  return  to  your  midst  for  many 
reasons.  They  are  largely  the  reasons  that 
we  are  all  here  today. 

1.  TBIS  HALLOWED  CKOTTND 

My  first  reason  Is  that  this,  of  course.  Is 
hallowed  ground  to  all  who  hold  the  Union 
dear.  We  recall  that  it  was  at  this  point 
that  the  ramparts  of  Washington  were  al- 
most breached  by  General  Early  that  fateful 
period  In  June  1864.  He  and  his  horsemen 
and  swift-moving  troops  had  arrived  practi- 
cally at  the  very  spot  at  which  we  are  now 
standing.  Every  able-bodied  man  In  Wash- 
ington— yes,  even  those  who  were  not  able — 
followed  the  call  to  the  colors. 

You  will  recall  that  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  at  that  time  fighting  before  Richmond 
when  he  received  word  of  the  danger.  He 
immediately  dispatched  the  Sixth  Corps 
down  the  historic  James  River  and  up  the 
Potomac.  President  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
out  at  this  spot  in  the  morning,  drove  to  the 
Seventh  Street  wharves  to  meet  the  Sixth 
Corps  and  welcome  them.  How  warmly  he 
greeted  those  troope.  Then  the  corps 
marched  to  reinforce  the  defenders  on  the 
firing  line.  They  marched  up  Seventh  Street, 
past  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  poet  office.  We  know  the  re- 
sult of  their  valiant  action.  Washington  was 
saved  by  the  noble  men  of  that  generation, 
and  within  a  year  victory  came  and  Lincoln 
was  martyred. 

To  the  men  who  gave  their  mortal  lives  in 
this  very  area  we  recite  the  words  of  a  poem: 

"Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot. 
While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 


Here  in  this  silent  city  we  pay  homage 
to  those  (or  whom  the  last  human  roll  call 
has   been   aounded,   but   whoee   spirits   are  ^ 
can-ylng  on  valiantly  and  fearlessly  Just  as 
they  did  when  they  dwelt  on  earth. 

s.  BOMoa  TO  civn.  was  hxsobs 

In  paying  tribute  to  those  who  fell  in  the 
defense  of  Washington,  we  honor,  secondly. 
all  those  who  fought  In  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  men  of  honest  conviction  on  both 
sldiis  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  (or 
their  views. 

We  recall  the  verse: 

"Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waiting  the  Judgment  Day: 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue. 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

t.    MONOS    or    ALL    tTNITKD    BTATSS    WAK    HEROES 

Memories  of  Antletam.  of  Gettysburg,  of 
Shiloh,  of  Vicksbtirg.  of  the  Wilderne.>s  flood 
back  into  otir  mind's  eye.  But  we  see.  too, 
the  American  heroes  who  fought  In  all  of 
AiTierlca's  wars  for  the  land  they  loved  so 
dearly  and  the  land  for  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

They  loved  the  emblem  of  our  freedom- 
Old  Glory.  Tes;  the  flag  that  floaU  from  the 
flagpole  today  is  really  the  sanie  flag  over 
which  the  men  in  the  blue  and  the  gray 
fovight.  It  is  the  same  flag  that  fiew  with 
Washington's  troops,  when  blood  stained  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge:  the  same  fiag  that  went 
with  Jackson  to  New  Orleans.  To  he  sure.  It 
had  fewer  stars  then,  but  It  was  the  same 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was  the  same  flag  that 
went  with  Taylor  and  Scott  to  Mexico;  the 
same  flag  that  Grant  raised  at  Appomattox. 
It  la  the  flag  that  Dewey  and  Schley  and 
Sampson  fiew  over  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  1898.  and  the  same  flag  that  "Blackjack" 
Pershing  carried  to  the  shores  of  the  Rhine. 

This  is  the  flag  that  the  Marines  raised 
on  Iwo  Jlma.  and  the  flag  that  went  with 
Elsenhower  to  north  Africa,  to  Normandy, 
and  then  across  the  Rhine,  the  fiag  that 
MftcArthur  raised  again  over  the  Philippines 
and  which  now  files  in  Japan.  It  has  fiown 
on  all  the  seas  of  the  earth  and  all  the  con- 
tinents thereof,  and  with  the  help  of  God 
It  will  fly  high  forever  over  our  land,  signi- 
fying to  our  own  and  to  all  peoples  of  earth 
that  freedom  shall  newer  die. 

4.   KSCOVZNANmCO   OtmsXLVXS 

Tou  and  I  know  the  fourth  reason  why  we 
are  here  today  is  to  recovenant  ourselves  to 
the  cause  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
nuu-lnes  so  nobly  advanced. 

We  recall  the  words  of  Lincoln  on  No- 
vember 15,  1863,  uttered  on  a  Pennsylvania 
battlefield : 

"It  is  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
dliKl  In  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.- 

Those  words  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
have  greater  meaning  today  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  so  many  of  the  earth's  peoples 
still  living  In  bondage,  but  groping  for 
freedom. 

1S44    UESSAOX 

I  should  like  to  briefiy  recall  some  words  I 
stated  to  you  In  1944.  The  skies  of  Europe 
and  Asia  were  then  filled  with  war  clouda 
and  nations  were  In  the  full  clutch  of  war. 
I  said: 

"Peace  will  come.  It  must  come  without 
rancor  or  hatred  as  peace  came  to  the  men 
who  made  their  last  earthly  bivouac  here. 
It  must  come  without  compromise  to  ths 
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or  ATOiac  tarn 


Wfcat.  then ,  of  the  rhsilw^M  ot  VHTt  On 
lat  Da  '.  1M7.  for  «i  to  «adloate  o« 
aause  "which  they  so  nohiy  ad- 
vanced" meal  is  to  prepare  ourMtees  and  our 
beluved  eoun  xy  against  any  mamgtaej  that 
may  be  bcXon  >.  us  In  this  atooil*  age.  It 
means  to  coqtlnue  to  strive  nobly  and  with 
for  tnie  tntemattotial  imrtr 

the  nations. 
I  have  said,  has  been  called 
of  an  callings — a  position  of 
■9».  •  iMderahlp 
AH  -        -  - 

It  vbile  ire  make  our  suprea*  effort  to 
arrive  at  tru<i  international  frisadahlp.  and 
while  we  dedjeate  our  will  and  purpose  for  a 

we  raeogalBe  stiU  that 
U  the  prln»  of  liberty." 
In  this  day  4nd  age.  when  time  and  npaee 
have  been  n  ndered  meaningless  by  man's 
inventions,  vgllanos  Is  necessary  on  srsry 
front. 

It  is 
in  the  flsM 
field 
tag  tlmt  the 


Too 
mortal  poem 


Tip  0\1] 
To  you 

The  torcl 

H  ye 
We  shall 

In 


breUt 

n«it 
FlaiMlirs 


nattom   ■■•    things 
thst  our  past   has 


In  the  Held  ot  diplomacy. 
and  In  the  spiritual 
mentally,  know- 
Ipeoplee  at  the  world  are  still 
ttetag  on  dil  erent  strata  of  development: 
that  we  an<  foreign 
through   different   eyes 

been  one  of  devotion  to  peaee.  while  the 
pact  of  peopl  ■  of  other  countries  has  been 
marred  by  tm  salon,  by  hatred,  and  by  war. 

The**  Mw  He  realities  ot  MBmoAal  Day 
1M7.  We  mi  st  Gf>en  up  our  eyes  "that  we 
ly  see."  in  the  words  of  the  Ooed  Book. 
MBtf  In  so  doi  ig  we  will  be  paying  ttfbot*  to 
those  who  sic  Ml  ^ard  for  us  In  the  darkest 
days  at  the  R^P^bUc.  and  who  saw  the  battle 
through  to 


(iva 


remen  ber  the  wonis  froa  tbe  tu- 


qtiarrel  with  the  foe? 
1  falling  hands  we  throw 
,  be  yours  to  bold  It  high, 
faith  with  us  Who  die 
sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
Qelds." 


tt  we  break  faith.  If  we  f aU  to  fight  the 
foe  of  International  misunderstanding,  of 
International  envy  and  Jealousy  and  hatred, 
then  the  dead  will  not  sleep  In  Flanders  :  r 
in  battleground,  nor  1 1  Gettysburg,  nor  else- 
where. I  know,  hoirevcr,  that  we  will  be 
adequate. 

coMCLvaioirs 

ICy  friends.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  com- 
rade with  you  here  today  We  have  briefly 
levleweU  the  Inspiring  past,  surveyed  the 
challenges  of  the  present,  and  peered  beyond 
the  veil  Into  the  future. 

From  this  gathering  and  other  gatherings 
throughout  the  land.  AmarleaaB  wUl  Indeed 
take  renewed  faith  and  courage  to  march 
forward  to  the  future,  holding  the  flag  aloft, 
boldly,  fearlessly,  suoesastuUy.  as  did  those 
of  1801-6S  and  all  the  other  heroes  of 
America's  unforgettable  conflicts. 

In  this  spirit  of  hope  and  of  faith  I  say 
again  "thank  you"  and  Godspeed  on  our 
American 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  £.  MURRAY 

or  MOSTTAJU 

IN  TBK  8SNATZ  OF  THS  UNITSD  8TA' 


Monday.  June  2  (ItgUattoe  dajf  of 
Monday.  AprUtV,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Use  Appendix  of  the  CWHitiMiiiwii  Rsc- 
aa»  a  very  interesting  article  prepared  by 
Harry  Danleli.  of  142t  Twenty-first 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.  C.  dealing 
vith  the  economic  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  tt  took  a  long,  costly, 
and  bloody  war — World  War  n — to  provide 
work,  security,  and  a  decent  st-mdanl  of  Uv. 
ing  for  our  people. 

In  the  peacetime  ISSO's  private  enterprise 
and  Industry  failed  again  to  provide  work 
and  eetuilty  for  the  common  people  and 
the  result  was  not  only  world-wide  depres- 
sion but  also  the  spreiMl  of  HItlvlHB  and 
communism  We  were  eawght  In  a  great  r'«>- 
prcaslon  with  more  than  14.000.000  Jobless 
and  half  the  Nation  htuigry  aai  poorly  clad 
and  drifting  fast  tovrard  an  MOBoaalc  crisis 
which  might  have  produced  a  dictatorship 
hers  had  It  not  been  for  that  great  and  Im- 
mortal statesman  and  Democrat.  Franklin 
D.  Boosevett.  who.  like  a  kindly  shepherd. 
fed  and  clothed  the  needy  all  over  the  Nation 
as  vaU  as  provided  employment  for  the 
jobleas. 

Ttiday.  If  our  poUtl<»l  leaders  wUl  taks  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity,  we  oooe  saors 
hare  a  chance — a  gocxl  chance — to  matntala 
fan  mmfiafmmX,  We  know  that  full  em- 
ployaasBt  Is  pomMe.  Our  preeent  task 
is  to  maintain  full  employment  In  peaee 
as  vail  as  in  war.  Svery  American  knows 
now  that  there  Is  no  kmgar  any  excuse 
for  poverty.  Insecurity,  and  Joblssaness. 
We  are  headed,  hfovoear,  for  positive  eoo- 
nonle  danger.  Already  froni  coaw  to  ooJv-^^ 
unemployment  is  deflnltely  on  the  Incre...  o 
becausa  ww  bav«  faOatf  sgaln  to  use  the 
dynamlea  of  oar  prottuetlve  machine  to  pre- 
vent that  marvelouii  wi^h«T>e  from  turn- 
ing on  us  and  cataslng  national  disaster  and 
ruin. 

I  am  not  In  aceord  with  the  mooopoltsts 
who  say  that  no  important  social  change  la 
to  maintain  I\iU  employment  and 
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Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or   MAITLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  pub- 
lished a  forceful  editorial  in  regard  to 
the  tax  reduction  program  now  before 
the  Congress.  Although  this  important 
newspaper  had  previously  expressed  its 
editorial  policy  against  tax  reduction  at 
this  time,  in  its  editorial  yesterday  its 
former  position  was  reversed  and  In  the 
light  of  the  improved  fiscal  situation  in 
the  country  it  now  supports  unqualifiedly 
the  tax  bill  passed  several  days  ago  by 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  copy  of-thls 
editorial  appearing  yesterday,  Sunday. 
June  I,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sometime  this  week,  probably  as  early  as 
Tuesday,  President  Truman  will  have  to 
make  one  of  the  nnjor  decisions  of  bis  sd- 
mlnlstratlon.  The  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  the  tax  bill  which  they 
will  pass.  It  provides  for  a  reduction  In  in- 
dividual Income  taxes  ranging  from  30  per- 
cent for  small  taxpayers  to  about  10  percent 
for  thoee  In  the  upper  brackets.  The  Presi- 
dent must  decide  whether  he  vrlll  afllx  his 
signature  or  veto  the  bill. 

The  decision  will  not  be  a  simple  one  for 
him.  When,  last  January,  he  sent  his  budget 
meesage  to  the  Congress,  he  foresaw  a  deficit 
In  the  preeent  fiscal  year  and  a  bare  balanc- 
ing of  the  Government's  Income  and  outgo 
m  1046.  Believing  that  his  own  estimate  of 
expenditures  could  not  be  reduced,  he  argued 
strongly  against  a  tax  cut. 

At  that  time  the  Sun  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's lead.  The  vast  debt  and  the  long  series 
of  unbalanced  budgets  made  It  seem  rational 
to  arrange  the  fiscal  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress In  this  order.  First,  balance  the  budget 
and  effect  all  feasible  economies;  second, 
provide  for  retirement  of  some  part  of  the 
debt,  however  small;  third,  and  only  third. 
reduce  taxes.  Under  the  new  organization  of 
Congrees  this  seemed  to  be  not  only  a  desir- 
able program  but  a  possible  one  as  well. 

The  whole  economic  picture  of  the  country 
has  changed  since  the  President  took  his 
position  in  January.  In  addition,  the  fiscal 
situation  has  altered  radically  and  very  much 
for  the  better.  The  Congress  can  take  very 
little  credit  for  the  change,  for  its  members 
taavt  followed  neither  law  nor  logic  In  their 
IMMmtiona.  Nevertheleas,  the  change  Is 
there  and.  unless  we  are  to  be  doctrinaire  in 
our  dlsctisslon.  we  must  admit  it. 

The  change  In  the  fiscal  situation  has  al- 
ready been  admitted.  In  part  at  least,  by  the 
Administration.  When  the  President  pre- 
sented his  calctilstlon  In  January,  his  expec- 
tation was  for  a  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
which  ends  June  30  next.  That  exp>ectatlon 
has  now  been  ahandoned.  The  ofBclal  esti- 
mate still  standing  admits  a  surplus  of  1.35 
billions,  and  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
this  will  be  exceeded.  As  reeponsible  a  fiscal 
authority  as  Mr.  John  W.  Hanes,  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  estimated 
that  the  surpliis  will  be  t>etween  three  and 
fotir  bUlions.  So.  fiscally,  we  are  that  mticb 
ahead  of  the  game. 

But  that  U  the  smaUer  part  of  the  im- 
proved outlook  for  Government  finances.  The 


President's  own  figures.  In  his  budget  as 
presented  in  January,  showed  a  prospective 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1948, 
of  one  and  eight-tenths  billions.  It  was  this 
small  prospective  surplus  which  brought  the 
President  to  argue  against  tax  reduction. 
But  since  then  the  congressional  economizers 
have  been  at  work.  It  Is  true  that  they  have 
not  yet  and  probably  will  not  manage  to 
make  the  cut  of  six  billions  which  they  so 
blithely  promised.  But  the  cuu  so  far 
achieved  add  up  to  about  two  billions  and 
will  probably  go  to  thre«  billions.  This  sum 
can  properly  be  added  to  the  surplus  for  1948 
estimated  by  the  President.  Call  the  total  a 
conservative  three  billions  and  add  It  to  the 
lower  of  Mr.  Hanes'  figures  for  the  current 
(1947)  surplus  and  the  aggregate  Is  six  bil- 
lions. That  Is.  we  have  taken  or  are  about 
to  take  from  the  taxpayers  six  billions  more 
than  we  plan  to  spend. 

So  much  for  the  fiscal  situation.  Now  for 
the  outlook  as  It  affects  business  and  Indus- 
try, the  small  taxpayer  and  the  large  one. 
It  is  not  only  in  governmental  affairs  that 
the  outlock  has  changed,  as  we  all  know.  The 
cost  of  living,  held  down  b7  artificial  means 
during  the  war  and  for  a  while  thereafter, 
bounded  up  In  the  first  part  of  this  year.  The 
rise  touched  off  by  a  new  series  of  wage  de- 
mands. Some  of  these  have  been  granted. 
Others  are  still  under  negotiation.  But 
there  Is  a  general  admission  that  with  ref- 
erence to  some  goods  a  gap  between  wages 
and  prices  exists.  Industrial  hesitation  has 
begun  to  manifest  Itself.  In  some  lines  pro- 
ducers are  uncertain  of  their  markets;  in 
others  there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  resistance 
of  the  consumers  to  present  prices.  We  have, 
In  brief,  some  cf  the  conditions  which  In  the 
past  have  brought  about  a  new  turn  In  the 
Infiationary  spiral.  The  difficulty  la  that  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  new  turn  will  be  up 
or  down. 

In  an  economy  In  which  Government  takes 
as  large  a  share  of  the  national  Income  as 
our  Government  takes,  the  role  of  taxes  c&n- 
not  be  ignored.  High  taxes  reduce  general 
purchasing  power,  of  course,  but  they  have 
other  effects  as  well.  In  the  middle  brackets, 
they  act  as  a  brake  on  enterprise,  as  every 
small  businessman  knows.  In  .he  upper 
brackets,  their  chief  adverse  effect  Is  to  re- 
duce the  funds  that  are  called  rl«k  capital. 
Risk  capital  is  the  money  available  for  the 
establishment  of  new  biislnecses.  new  indus- 
tries and.  Inevitably,  new  Jobs. 

So  here  we  have,  for  the  ctirrent  year  and 
the  one  coming,  a  prospective  nest  egg  of 
some  six  billions  and.  If  things  go  well,  much 
more.  The  Congress,  for  all  the  foolish  talk 
from  some  of  Its  members,  and  for  all  Its  fail- 
ure to  consider  its  problems  in  an  orderly 
manner,  has  grasped  this  significant  fact. 
It  has  proposed,  as  the  proper  course,  to  use 
some  two-thlnls  of  this  surpltu  (half  this 
calendar  year  and  half  next)  for  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  remainder  would  automatically 
go  toward  reducing  Ihe  debt . 

The  proposal  is  admittedly  not  a  perfect 
one.  The  Republican  leaders  have  all  agreed 
that  they  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again 
when  they  reassemble  after  the  recess.  Some 
of  the  more  thoiightful  onee  have  said  that 
the  whole  tax  structure  should  be  rebuUt,  a 
suggestion  which  makes  sense  when  we  re- 
member how  quickly  and,  on  occasion,  how 
thoughtlessly  the  preeent  wartime  edifice  was 
put  up. 

This,  then,  is  approximately  the  situation 
the  President  will  face  when  the  tax  bill  is 
laid  on  his  desk.  He  can  choose  to  veto  It, 
recalling  his  warnings  of  last  January  and 
ignoring  the  changes  which  have  come  about 
since  that  time.  Or  he  can  admit  the  short- 
comings of  the  estimates  his  experts  pro- 
vided, admit  also  the  changed  economic 
picture  of  the  country  and  sign  the  bill. 

To  be  sure,  if  he  does  sign  It.  he  will  be 
giving  his  Republican  opponents  something 
to  crow  about.  But  Mr.  Truman,  as  the 
country  Is  beginning  to  understand,  is  not 
a  devious  or  calculating  man.  So  far.  in  most 


of  the  Issues  which  have  faced  him  he  has 
been  simple,  straightforward,  and  courage- 
ous. Politically  he  has  been  most  effective 
when  he  has  brushed  aside  the  advice  of  the 
political  necromancers  and  acted  In  accord- 
ance with  his  own  decent  Instincts. 

We  hope  that,  with  a  similar  disregard  of 
the  soothsayers,  he  will  decide  this  tax  ques- 
tion with  relation  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  general  welfare  calls  for  tax  reduction. 


Labor  Legislatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Phony  Charges,"  published  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  81.  1947. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBONT    CHARGES 

For  the  next  S  weeks  you  will  hear  from 
union  leaders  a  crescendo  of  charges  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  is  "slave  legislation" — 
that  it  means  "Involuntary  servitude" — that 
it  would  "compel  men  to  work  against  their 
will." 

These  charges,  we  believe,  are  completely 
phony. 

The  bill  says  specifically  that  no  individual 
employee  shall  be  required  to  work  without 
his  consent;  and  that  It  shall  not  be  Illegal 
for  any  individual  employee  to  quit  work. 

So  It  could  not  compel  anybody  to  work 
against  his  will. 

Wlien  a  number  of  emplojrees  stop  work  by 
mutt:al  understanding,  for  the  purpose  <rf 
enforcing  demands  upon  an  employer  or  pro- 
testing against  the  actions  of  an  employer, 
that  is  a  strike. 

The  bUl  does  say,  as  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  said,  that  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees have  no  right  to  strike.  It  requires 
that  they  be  discharged  from  their  Jobs  If 
they  do  strike.  But  It  does  not  compel  any 
individual  to  work  for  the  Government. 

Preisident  Tniman  has  said  that  jurlsdle* 
tional  strikes,  wars  between  imlons  at  the 
expense  of  emplojrers  and  the  public,  are 
indei  enslble.  The  bill  does  make  Jturisdic- 
tionai  strikes  Illegal.  It  also  outlaws  strikes 
to  force  employers  to  pay  for  work  not  done, 
or  to  recognize  unions  contrary  to,  or  In  the 
absence  of,  certification  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  It  authorizes  the 
NLRB  to  obtain  Federal  court  injunctions 
against  such  strikes,  but  It  says  that  no 
injimction  shall  require  any  Individual  to 
work  without  his  consent. 

Tte  bin  does  authorize  the  President,  act- 
ing llirough  the  Attorney  General,  to  obtain 
Federal  Injunctions  for  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing key-Industry  strikes  that  would  endanger 
national  health  or  safety.  Stich  injunctions 
could  remain  in  force  not  longer  than  80 
days.  If  Government  efforts  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute failed,  and  if  at  the  end  of  80  days 
the  employees  voted  to  reject  their  employ- 
er's final  offer,  they  would  be  free  to  strike. 
And.  at  all  times,  they  would  be  Individually 
free  to  quit  their  Jobs. 

Where  natlotuil  health  and  safety  are  not 
at  stake,  the  bill  puts  no  limitation  on  the 
right  of  employees  in  private  indtistry  to 
strike  for  such  basic  economic  reasons  as 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

What  union  leaders  really  mean,  when  they 
shout  about  "slave  leglalation."  U  that  they 
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their  children.     Income  paymenta  to 
vlduals  In  New  Jersey  In  1M6  sveraged  glj 
in  North  Carolina  the  average  was  tTSa. 
California  in  1946  the  average  income  ot 
divktuals  was  •  1.480;  In  AlatMuna  gTOO. 

Hence.  North  Carolina  and  AlatMuna 
spending  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
on  education,  making  greater  sacrlflces 
provide   their   children   with   schools. 
New  Jersey  and  CallXornla.  though 
1  In  actual  money  lees  than  half  as  mt 
am  tte  two  richer  states. 
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to  give  him  the  same  training,  it  seems 
vlous  that  the   Federal  Government  she 
maks  up   the  difference.  Just  as  the  St 
makea  up  the  difference  tictween  Its 
and  poorer  countlea. 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  nothing 
or  revolutionary.    Since  1787  more  than 
bills  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  in  one  fc 
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Ui.  MacKinnon.  Mt.  speaker,  unc 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  ti 
articles  which  recently  appeared  in 

Washington  Post  describing  the 

stances  under  which  veterans  are  receli 
tag  their  edneatlon  at  the  University  _ 
Minnesota.  Statistics  show  that  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Minnesota  has  more  veterans^ 
in  attendance  than  any  other  college  or 
university  In  America.  The  situatlona 
described  In  the  following  articles,  thua 
represent  a  true  cross  section  of  current 
problems  with  respect  to  veterans'  edu- 
cation: 

TgnatAsn  n*  oollbos 

(By  Uarqula  ChUds) 
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keenly  anal3rzed  the  weaknesses  of  Wallace's 
position  and  accused  him  of  double  dealing. 
On  a  thousand  campuses  an  experiment  to 
going  on  almost  unnoticed  It  to  an  experi- 
ment In  mass  education,  and  while  we  may 
not  be  aware  of  It  now,  it  is  bound  to  h^ve  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  our  future. 

VrrOtANS'    BTXUCOLK    POK   EDUCATION 

(By  Marquto  Chllds) 

Mtnnxapolis,  Minn. — The  cost  of  a  college 
decree  can  be  very  high.  For  many  of  the 
15.000  veterans  here  at  the  University  of 
Mlnesota,  it  to  high  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and 
even  privation. 

With  a  total  enrollment  of  25.000  students, 
the  problem  of  finding  a  place  to  live  to  acute. 
Young  couples  with  children  find  it  espe- 
cially dllScult.  They  are  suffering  under  the 
wicked  squeeze  of  the  Inflation  that  bedevils 
us. 

To  help  out,  the  imiverslty  established  Uni- 
versity Village  on  a  10-acre  site.  It  to  also 
called  Fertile  Acres,  and  you  tinderstand  why 
when  you  see  the  procession  of  baby  buggies 
and  the  Innumerable  toddlers.  Tou  can 
duplicate  University  Village  on  almost  any 
large  campus  in  the  country  as  educators  try 
to  cope  with  mass  education. 

To  be  eligible  to  live  In  University  Village, 
you  must  be  a  married  veteran  with  a  child 
or  a  child  soon  to  be  born.  In  214  trailers.  96 
prefabs,  100  quonset  huts,  and  124  barracks. 
there  are  534  families. 

Tou  move  from  the  waiting  list  into  a 
trailer.  The  trailers  have  no  running  water. 
There  are  community  bath  houses  for  men 
and  women.  Cooking  to  done  on  a  small 
kerosene  stove. 

If  you're  lucky,  you  will  move  alter  a  few 
months  from  a  trailer  to  half  a  quonset  hut, 
or  to  a  family  unit  In  one  of  the  barracks 
with  running  water  and  plumbing. 

Take  a  typical  family  In  University  Village. 
Let's  call  them  the  BUI  Smiths.  Bill  to  25. 
He  was  in  hto  second  year  of  engineering 
when  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army,  where 
he  served  nearly  6  years  In  almost  every 
theater  of  the  war.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  major. 

Bill  and  hU  wife,  Betty,  are  one  of  the 
lucky  families  in  half  a  quonset  hut.  They 
have  a  daughter  two  and  a  half  and  another 
child  on  the  way. 

Making  ends  meet  to  tough,  very  tough. 
BUI  has  his  $90  a  month  under  the  GI  bill. 
He  makes  about  $90  more  as  a  night  watch- 
man on  the  shift  from  midnight  to  3:30 
a.  m.  In  the  winter,  when  fires  have  to  be 
tended,  that  to  no  easy  Job. 

Because  Bill's  Income  Is  over  $120  a  month, 
the  university  charges  him  $44  a  month  for 
hto  half  of  a  quonset.  Right  at  the  start 
that  takes  a  big  bite  out  of  the  family  In- 
come. BUI  and  Betty  are  trying  to  save  up 
money  for  the  new  baby.  They  estimate  the 
cost  wUl  be  a  minimum  of  $150,  and  that 
means  leaving  the  hospital  for  the  quonset 
hut  as  soon  as  the  doctor  permits. 

I  asked  BUI  when  he  found  time  to  study. 
Third-year  engineering  Isn't  a  pipe  course. 
Grinning  at  this  question,  he  said  that  study 
had  to  be  sandwiched  In  at  any  and  all  hours. 
The  couple  next  door,  he  pointed  out,  are 
both  taking  full  courses,  the  husband  in  the 
daytime  and  the  wife  at  night. 

Both  Betty  and  BUI  are  feeling  the  burden. 
The  doctor  tells  BUI  he  must  slow  up.  Betty, 
who  to  pretty  and  delicate  looking,  to  not 
well. 

There  to  no  play  center,  nothing  but  the 
dtisty,  cinder-covered  street.  The  youngster 
to  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  Since  the 
beginning  of  spring,  a  dozen  chUdren  have 
strayed  away  and  frantic  mothers  have  had 
to  appeal  to  the  police  for  help. 

The  university  to  trying  to  find  a  surplus 
building  that  coiUd  be  used  as  a  chUd-care 
center  and  as  a  recreation  hall  for  the  grown- 
ups. But  that  wlU  cost.  BlU  has  been  told. 
$40,000  to  $60,000   to  equip   and  maybe  it 


won't  be  possible.  Certainly  It  to  badly 
needed,  as  to  also  a  health  clinic. 

Yet  Bill  and  Betty  do  not  complain. 
They  are  remarkably  patient.    BUI  says: 

"Well,  I  guess  they're  trying  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  vis.  And  after  all,  it's  an 
education." 

That's  one  of  the  extraordinary  things 
about  the  army  of  veterans  that  has  come 
back.  Contrary  to  the  dire  talk  we  heard 
whUe  they  were  away,  they  have  become  part 
of  the  normal  life  of  the  country  with  very 
little  dislocation. 

The  test  will  come,  it  seems  to  me.  when 
BUI  and  the  millions  lUce  him  finish  thto  edu- 
cational grind.  If  they  step  out  into  a  Job 
that  pays  a  fair  salary,  then  all  wlU  be  well. 
But  If  the  Jobs  arent  there,  then  I  think  we 
wUl  hear  from  the  men  who  have  adjusted 
so  readUy  to  the  pvirsuits  of  peace. 


Sermon  by  Very  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Driscoll, 
0.  S.  A. 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  most  eloquent 
and  inspiring  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Daniel  W.  Driscoll,  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  at  the  annual  memo- 
rial mass  offered  in  memory  of  the  dead 
of  the  parish,  which  took  place  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Cemetery  on 
Memorial  Day.  Father  Driscoll  was  cele- 
brant of  the  Gregorian  requiem  mass  and 
was  assisted  by  Rev.  William  V.  Dono- 
van, O.  S.  A.,  as  deacon.  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Carney,  O.  S.  A.,  as  subdeacon,  and 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Hart,  O.  S.  A.,  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  sermon  follows: 

My  dear  friends,  another  year  lias  passed 
away  since  last  we  met  here  on  this  hallowed 
grovmd  where  rest  the  last  mortal  vestiges 
of  those  we  loved  In  life.  Many  things  have 
happened  since  we  last  assembled  here,  many 
Important  things,  whUe  tbe  steady  and  tm- 
remlttlng  beat  of  time  tore  off  the  hours  of 
each  day,  and  this  morning  we  know  that 
many  who  were  with  us  then  paying  tribute 
to  our  honored  dead  now  also  rest  beside 
them  'neath  the  sod,  and  from  their  silent 
graves  look  up  to  us  to  carry  on,  to  eiu-lch 
our  own  sotUs  by  the  actions  of  a  worthy 
life,  and  to  help  them,  by  our  prayer,  on 
their  Journey  to  their  God. 

Thto  Is  the  sixth  consecutive  Memorial 
Day  that  I.  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  and  guard- 
Ian  of  thto  cemetery,  have  come  here  to  honor 
the  memory  of  our  dead;  to  offer  up  with  you 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  greatest 
sacrifice  that  man  can  offer  to  hto  Creator, 
because  the  victim,  the  oblation,  to  the  most 
w^orthy  oblation  that  can  be  offered  In  sac- 
rifice. It  to  the  same  victim  that  was  offered 
on  Calvary  "the  lamb  that  washed  away  the 
sins  of  the  world."  A  divine  victim  that  was 
worthy  of  appeasing  the  eternal  God,  and 
sufficient  to  redeem  mankind.  We  have  come 
to  offer  up  that  sacrifice,  and  in  the  charity 
of  our  hearts  to  apply  whatever  merits  we 
may  obtain,  to  the  souls  of  our  dead,  espe- 
claUy,  those  souto  whose  mortal  remains  now 
lie  at  rest  in  thto  consecrated  ground.  I 
came  not  to  decorate  with  flowers,  nor  to 
place  a  fitting  monument  over  their  heads. 


Too  often  do  we  deeerate  with  flowers,  and 
faU  to  remember  tbe  souto  of  those  whose 
bodies  Ue  below.  Yes:  we  may  heap  all  kinds 
of  beautiful  flowers;  place  costly  monuments 
and  stately  tombstones  upon  their  resting 
places:  but  that  will  not  help  the  Immortal 
soxU  that  has  traveled  on.  That  wUl  satisfy 
only  ourselves  and.  perhaps,  deceive  our  fel- 
low men  into  believing  that  we  still  think 
of  our  dead.  The  living  may  appreciate 
flowers,  but  the  dead  do  not.  Give  roses  and 
orchids  to  the  living,  but  give  rosaries  and 
prayers  to  the  dead.  Those  are  the  flowers 
that  will  not  die  or  become  rubbtoh  and 
debris  for  the  caretaker  to  clear  away  a  few 
days  after  our  Decoration  Day  to  over.  Those 
are  the  flowers  that  will  live  on  forever. 

As  I  go  back  in  memory  over  the  last  6 
years,  as  I  gave  toward  yonder  veterans'  lot, 
I  see  It  as  It  used  to  be.  and  aa  it  to  today. 
It  has  become  larger,  and  many  more  rows  of 
whitened  headstones  rise  above  the  grassy 
green.  Time  by  Itself  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing thto  result,  but  the  ravages  of  an- 
other  war  has  stimulated  much,  the  certain 
hand  of  time.  On  the  lot  over  the  graves 
of  our  heroes,  beneath  the  flag  s  cannon 
stood,  the  symbol  of  war.  We  removed  that 
cannon  but  we  kept  the  flag,  because  we 
hate  all  that  the  cannon  stands  for,  while 
we  love  all  that  the  flag  represents.  The 
cannon  stands  for  war,  for  power  and  might, 
a  force  that  gets  out  of  control  and  brings 
with  It  devastation,  suffering,  and  slaughter. 
We  removed  that  cannon  and  put  In  Its  place 
a  symbol  of  i}eace.  of  love,  of  hope:  a  statue 
of  Chrtot  the  King.  It  represents  s  power 
that  to  always  controllable,  a  power  that  U 
rlghteovisness  and  Justice  Itself;  the  power 
of  God.  You  who  think  the  atomic  bomb  to 
be  powerful,  stop  and  gaze  upon  that  statue. 
See  the  world  In  His  hand,  and  try  to  Im- 
agine what  woiUd  happen  If  Christ  your  King 
would  cease  to  hold  it  up.  Look  upon  that 
gentle  hand,  and  you.  In  your  amazement, 
wUl  say:  "Oh,  what  power  to  there  In  the 
hand  of  God."  "Let  not  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  strike  me." 

Meditate  upon  that  statue  and  you  wUI 
realize  how  Insignificant  is  all  other  power 
compared  to  it.  There  at  the  point  of  the 
cemetery  it  stands,  facing  the  east:  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day,  facing  St.  Mary's.  Here 
from  which  I  stand,  looking  toward  the 
statue,  I  can  see  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's  reach- 
ing toward  heaven,  looking  down  upon  the 
city  like  a  loving  mother  watching  over  her 
children.  Oh,  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  the  first 
to  reflect  the  tender  rays  of  the  rosy  dawn 
peeping  over  the  hllto  of  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, the  last  to  be  kissed  goodnight  by  the 
golden  glow  of  the  setting  sun  sinking  be- 
hind the  shadows  of  Tower  Hill.  Oh,  spire 
of  St.  Mary's,  for  many  years  you  have  borne 
the  cross  aloft  whUe  your  sons  and  daughters 
have  borne  their  cross  below.  From  your 
lofty  portato  have  come  the  sUvery  tones  of 
your  meUow  chimes.  Sometimes  In  the  Joy- 
ous strains  of  the  wedding  march,  as  the 
blushing  bride  and  bashfiU  groom  kneel  be- 
fore your  altar;  sometimes,  In  more  solenui 
tones,  sounding  the  funeral  knell  as  the  last 
remains  of  some  departed  soul  to  borne  to 
its  final  resting  place;  sometimes  in  the  cold 
chUl  of  winter,  piercing  the  midnight  air  of 
Chrtotmas  with  the  Adeste  Fldelto;  some- 
times, more  mellowed  with  the  warmth  of 
spring,  sounding  the  Joyous  Easter  alle- 
luias. O  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  long  -nay  you 
stand  as  a  beacon  of  light  to  protect  and 
guide  the  freedom  and  destinies  of  your  chil- 
dren. 

And  now  coming  back  to  thto  city  of  the 
dead,  let's  pause  for  a  moment  at  tbe  en- 
trance and  meditate  upon  the  cnicUlzlon 
group.  What  food  for  spiritual  thought  do 
we  find  there.  See  the  lifeless  body  of  our 
Lord,  the  sorrowful  Mother,  St.  John,  and 
Mary  Magdalene.  Realize  that  the  object  aa 
the  cross  died  that  we  might  live,  and  when 
you   enter   between   these    massive   pillsra. 
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iipOB  OS. 

th«    thovght    that    love    and 
ralgtot  htoom  again  In  a  brighter 
lot  BXifflcteBt  to  satisfy  the  heart; 
kffcctlons  prompt  us  to  sc^  a  mcana 
1  ogether  the  world  In  which  we  stlU 
that  mysterious  world  beyond  the 
the  dead  have  gone.     Our  fatth 
the  affections  of  the  heart  by  as- 
that  love  and  frlendahlp  can  reach 
and  that  charity  should  not 
e  soul  still  remains  m.  ttoa 
departed  to  the  vmmttm 
telle    OB    that    thsre    are    two 
Id  of  matter  and  the  world  at 
world  about  ua.  which  we  see.  and 
to  oomc.  to  which  we  all  must  go. 
that  just  as  In  thla  world  there 
statea.  so,  too.  there  sre  different 
Uie  world  to  come,  and  that  our 
or  state  la  the  nasi  world  shaU 
rhoUy  upon  tte  enadltloa  of  our 
It  leaves  tha  body,    it  tiM  soul, 
be  In  the  staU  of  aaoital  ain.  It  la 
no   hop*  any   spring   In   any 
prayar  naay  go  before  the  throna 
But  for  thcae  who  die  to  the  suta 
salvation    la   secure.     Their    fight 
life,  their  combat  with  the  world 
>evll.  haa  ended  in  victory,  and  for 
m  eternal  crown  ot  glory.    But  as 
entar  tate  tlM  haatlUr  presence 
th«  sHalltMf  atalD  upon  It.  and 
that  few  can  hope  to  pass  wllh- 
frooa  thla  world  at  sin.  there 
place  what*  tha  soul  is  com- 
It  can  enter  Into  tha 
d   God.     We    know    that 
ntortal  sin  wtaff  ha  remitted  as  to  Its 
as  to  iu  lanMil  punlahment,  yet 
a  temporal  punishment.    And 
those  souls  go  who  have  pawed 
life  without  having  done  sufficient 
Ito  satlafy  for  tha  lipnrsl  daht? 
cannot  enter  laila  tha  ^orlons 
7t  Ood.  for  they  are  not  yet  purl- 
thay.  then,  be  caat  Into  everlast- 
K  for  Ood  Is  faithful  to  HU  word. 
to  deadly  sin  has  Be  attached  the 
t  of   hell.     Where,   than, 
aoula  gof    The  church.  bonM  out 
as  well  ss  ravalatUa.  teaches  us 
shall  go  into  a  plaoa  Off  temporary 
t,    where    thay   umj   have    thalr 
wlpad  oak  and  may  pay  the  debt 
to  tha  teSBtta  Justice  of  Ood,  and 
my  friends.  Is  that  which  we 
l^uigatory. 

the  holy  soula.  looking  with  loog- 

to  heaven.  awaltlBC  tbe  hour  of 

enduring    a   paWlment    so 

•OBOa  salnu  have  not  hesiuted 

the  pains  of  ptirgatory  are  no  leas 

of  hell,  only  one  Is  temporal,  and 

eternal.     On   their  bed   of  pain 

only  saSfer:  their  Intense  longing 

of  Ood  brings  with  It  such 

Mut    awry    moment    saems    like 

ETlas  are  oseless  there,  and  thetr 

no  ptty.     For  themaelves  they 

tothing   tout   andtira    their   paln& 


Thetr  friends  on  earth  oouM  help  them 
they  would,  toot  thetr  friends,  perbape 
long  forgotten  them.  TTioee  friends  on  ear 
who  loved  them  once,  and  whom  they 
loved,  have  ceased  to  think  of  them.  Tl 
we  have  st  tbnes  Intense  sarraw  for 
dead,  but  It  Is  not  lasting.  How  many 
us  have  knelt  beside  the  deathbed  of 
dear  friend,  a  relative,  perhaps  a  member 
our  own  family,  and  have  thought  that 
sorrow  could  never  be  forgotten.  Bow 
have  watched,  through  the  mist  of 
flooded  eyes,  a  loving  mother  sink  into  deathi 
mysterious  sleep  and  have  thought  that 
earth  could  never  be  bright  for  them 
and  then,  after  a  fav  short  years,  forget 
dearest  friend  they  ever  had.  But  luch 
often  the  case,  my  friends,  such  Is  the  boi 
fill  memory  that  waa  to  survive  the  gravf 
such  Is  the  affection  that  was  to  be  eterz 
and  today  frocn  tha  rtaptha  at  purgatory  ma 
a  forsaken  soul  sadly  sends  forth  the  mot 
ful  cry.  "Have  pity  on  me.  have  pity 
me.  at  least  you,  my  friends,  for  the  hand 
the  Lord  hath  touched  ma. 

Think  of  these  things,  my  friends,  ard  tr 
not  to  grow  ciTtlass  in  yoxir  rememberenc 
of  the  dead.     Do  not  remember  them  ot 
In  November  on  All  Souls'  Day:  do  not  wi 
until  Memorial  Day  cornea  around  again 
remember  the  souls  of  onr  gallant  heroes  wt 
have  given  their  llvea  for  their  country. 
member  them  often  In  your  prayers.  In 
morning  and  evening  prayers;  when  you 
tend  the  Holy  aacrlllea  of  the  Mass: 
you  receive  Holy  Commmlon.     Then 
your  time  shall  come,  those  aoula  whom 
perhapa.  have  liberated  by  your  prayers. 
remember  you;  they  win  Intercede  before 
throne  of  Ood  for  yon.  and 
earth  will  not  forget  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowa 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBNTAl 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Ifr.    JENSEN.    ICr.    Speaker,    xrnt 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I 
dude  a   letter  to  me   from   Pearl 
Schendel).  of  Council  Blufls.  Iowa, 
plwtoatatic  copies  of  two  letters  to 
from   the   OPA    ren* -control    office    a| 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

This  is  just  one  more  of  the  thousan< 
of  reasons  why  rent  control  should  hai 
been  outlawed  lone  ago  so  homes 
rent  would  be  more  plentiful  at  fair  rat 

The  letters  fallow: 

CotntcxL  Blctts.  Iowa,  JTsir  27.  i94T, 
Ron.  Be*  F.  JnoKw, 

WashiftftOH,  D.  C. 

Oksa  8xa:  On  Mtomary  SS,  IM7,  I  wrot 
you  regarding  rent  oontrol  and  rece'.ved 
vary  satisfactory  latter  ftva  yoa  I  am  stl 
after  their  hide  and  am  oootlxnilng  to  ot 
evidence  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  thi 
good  the  way  they  administer  rent  contr 
Instead  of  being  the  Offlca  of  Bousing 
pedlter.  as  they  now  call  themselves,  they 
expediting  rental  units  off  of  the  mi 
(I  haw  three  vacant  apartments.  One 
cant  sines  October  I.  1948.  and  two 
•tnee  tbe  MSir  part  of  March  IMT). 

The  propouauts  of  rant  coDtrol  In  Ita 
ent  form,  without  any  gmiarml  tneraaae,  st 
the  fset  that  any  landkid  who  baa  a 
ship  due  to 


rent.  The  Indoaed 
letter  to  me  dated 
to  the  most  op- 
itme. 

Its  are  above  top  of 
snntants  find  that 
lltlon.  However,  my 
?y  were  on  March  1. 
rovements  nkade.  If 
rementa  had  ell  been 
Bxpense.  my  hardship 
However,  as  ycu 
ts  are  listed  In  tha 
|deprcclstlon. 

11  to  Insinuate  that 
to  InrfBcient  opera- 
it  I  may  be,  I  have 
•3.000  worth  of 
than  il,000  worth  of 
years.    However,  my 
i  under  rent  control, 
iirnished  apartments 
[operating  expenses  by 
).nlr»,  and  hired  help. 
1  attempt  to  maintain 
same  condition,  etc., 
[1.  1942.    However,  no 
I  rents  comparable  to 
tve  s  rent  Increase,  so 

receive  tt. 

karcfshlp  petttlrm.  and 

[draw   the    taxpsyerS' 

tnstaktngty  over  all 

irks,  bills,  social  se. 

le-tax  reporta.  etc., 

ehsnd  that  you  will 

[rents  are  comparable 

units  on   March   I. 

itants  told  me  that 

pfur   year   I   would 

would  have  to  obtain 

tnt  control  office  to 

that  ground. 

went  throTXgh  sll  this 

necessary  was  to  de- 

iti  were  comparable. 

ley  submitted  thetr 

idltlon  existed,  tha 

I  the  apartments,  cams 

and  possibly  a  few 

and  went  back  to 

my  rents  were  ahova 

and  said  wbat  they 

Id  In  the  beflnning. 

This  Is  what  Is  hap- 

itry  and  yet  no  da« 

rate  Is  necessary. 

|c  copy  Is  of  an  order 

se  for  an   Improve- 

the    apartment    was 

rental  range.    This 

was  also  a  top  of 

lees  to  which  a  ten- 

fthls  Is  true,  then  it 

third  disinterested 

ivenlences  another 

ihntre. 

-^  118  35  per  day 
5'      .\f3ttson  h»d  the 
did  not  need  a  vrsll 
snt,  vrhlch  they  have 
t;  although  he  had 
to     retnore     wall 
rervlfe  outlets  from 
[on   the  ground  that 
Iving  In  the  premises, 
the  tenants  could 
td  to  supply.    In- 
inted  a  rental  ln« 
Itches  and  outleta. 
idan    demanded   a 
trtment.  sBd  tBrsat- 
I  elerrncnl  asirUa  mi« 
made.  Mr.  Matt- 
la  an  advance  state- 
which  Boch  In- 
untU  I  flatty 
on   tha 
ler  lepalfs  nor  main- 
me  a  atatameat  tn 
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writing  that  I  would  receive  10  cents  per 
week  Increaae  for  each  apartment.  I  wrote 
to  him  that  If  he  could  find  an  electrician 
who  would  do  the  work  and  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  10  cents  per  week  for  each  apart- 
ment to  send  him  over,  and  If  it  was  against 
the  rent  regulations  for  the  tenants  to  make 
the  installations  themselves  to  send  me  the 
proper  papers  to  vacate  the  apartments.  To 
date,  I  have  beard  nothing  further  from  him. 
The  city  electrician  will  probably  shut  off 
the  electrical  service  and  the  tenants  will  be 
looking  for  apartments. 

If  rent  regulation  permits  such  dictator- 
ship, then  It  is  very  un-American  and  should 
be  discarded  or  changed. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  where  to  take 
the  matter  up  to  learn  why  the  rent-control 
;OfOce  here  In  Omaha  refures  to  give  me  an 
advance  statement  of  what  rental  Increase,  If 
any,  I  am  to  receive  for  the  remodeling  of 
a  kitchenette  in  one  of  the  apartments  which 
has  been  vacant  for  more  than  2  months. 
Mr.  Mattson  told  me  (but  not  in  writing)  to 
sand  him  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  re- 
modeling and  that  he  would  send  me  a  state- 
ment. He  refuses  to  do  so,  although  he  knows 
the  apartment  cannot  be  rented  in  Its  pres- 
ent condition  and  that  the  walls  are  already 
torn  out.  He  also  refuses  to  allow  the  pro- 
spective tenants  admittance  to  his  office  when 
they  go  over  there  to  learn  why  he  does  not 
give  me  this  statement  so  I  can  go  ahead 
with  the  work.  I  am  quite  positive  that  he 
doss  not  Intend  to  allow  any  rental  Increase 
for  the  remodeling  although  It  will  cost  $01 
and  wlU  greatly  Improve  the  apartment.  My 
reason  for  thinking  this  Is  the  fact  that  last 
year  I  spent  $50  installing  a  separate  en- 
trance In  one  apartment  while  it  was  vacant, 
and  although  I  was  not  granted  an  increase 
In  rent  for  It  I  was  later  refused  permission 
to  close  It  on  the  ground  that  It  was  a  serv- 
ice reasonably  necessary  to  living  in  the 
pramlaaa  and  which  the  tenant  could  not 
rsasonably  be  expected  to  supply. 

There  are  other  Instances  where  I  have  not 
received  a  renui  Increase  for  equipment  and 
yet  have  been  refused  to  remove  ssme.  I  can 
furnish  copies  of  all  orders  showing  that  I 
was  not  allowed  the  Increases  and  yet  was 
refused  the  permission  to  remove  same. 

In  all  our  correspondence  regarding  the  re- 
modeling of  the  kitchenette,  he  has  been  very 
careful  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  I  have 
requested  a  statement  or  that  he  promised 
It.  as  one  of  the  prospective  tenante  told 
the  oAoe  girl  thst  I  was  making  photostatic 
copies  of  all  their  letters  and  orders  and 
sending  them  to  Congress.  But  I  have  writ- 
ten a  registered  letter  and  received  the  re- 
turn receipt,  demanding  the  statement  or  the 
reason  why  I  am  not  entitled  to  It,  and  I  may 
receive  a  direct  reply.  At  least  they  can't 
deny  receiving  It. 

They  do  not  want  to  commit  themaelves 
on  paper  so  that  I  can  have  definite  proof, 
and  although  it  U  keeping  tenanu  in  the 
street  looking  for  homes,  they  make  It  so  I 
either  have  to  rent  the  apartmenU  at  Just 
what  they  say  or  lose  out  altogether.  Well, 
someone  has  to  do  something  to  show  them 
up.  and  I  can  afford  to  do  It  better  than 
same  widow  who  has  no  other  Income.  And 
there  are  many  landlords  In  this  country 
who  simply  have  to  rent  for  Just  what  they 
can  get  or  starve. 

Another  thing,  this  outfit  In  Omaha  sel- 
dom sUows  adequste  rental  Increases  for  im- 
provements. They  put  out  literature  to  the 
effect  that  your  Investment  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  rents  granted,  but  I  have  a 
letter  In  answer  to  my  protests  that  It  would 
take  the  rental  Increase  from  8  to  12  years 
to  pay  for  certain  Improvements,  that  rental 
Increaaes  are  not  based  upon  the  cost  of 
the  Improvements.  If  thU  Is  actually  a 
rtillng  of  the  head  office.  It  la  very  unjust, 
especially  as  they  will  not  give  an  advance 


opinion  as  to  what  rent  you  may  expect  for 
a  certain  Improvement. 

I  Installed  an  automatic  hot-water  heater 
for  the  use  of  my  beauty  shop.  It  was  not  &. 
replacement  nor  repairs.  It  cost  $85  and 
heats  40  gallons  of  water.  The  apartments 
have  been  allowed  the  use  of  this  service  rent 
free  until  Just  recently.  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  remove  the  heater  from  the  service 
to  the  apartments  and  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  do  so.  However,  I  was  allowed  10 
cents  per  week  per  apartment  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  gas  company  stated  that  it  costs 
10  cents  to  heat  40  gallons  of  water.  Seven 
apartments  would  probably  use  double  40 
gallons  In  a  day  as.  with  the  water  running 
out  of  the  faucet,  the  tenants  would  use 
more  than  they  vrould  If  they  had  to  heat  It 
on  the  stove.  So  I  am  furnishing  the  hot 
water  for  less  than  cost  with  nothing  to  pay 
for  the  beater,  which,  when  worn  out,  will 
have  to  be  replaced. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  so  many  apart- 
ments and  houses  are  being  withheld  from 
the  market  and  why  so  many  persons  are 
offering  to  pay  bonuses  for  homes.  One  day 
I  had  eight  prospective  tenants,  and  five 
offered  to  pay  whatever  I  asked.  Some  even 
offer  to  pay  the  amount  above  celling  for  a 
full  year  in  advance  or  until  June  30,  1948. 
This  would  be  a  real  hardship  on  some  ten- 
ants, but  they  are  having  to  do  It  to  obtain 
homes,  as  It  Is  the  only  way  the  landlord 
could  be  ceruin  of  getUng  it.  For  instance, 
the  tenant  can  promise  anything,  but  once 
the  tenant  moves  In,  he  can  refuse  to  pay 
more  than  celling  and  cannot  be  evicted.  If 
the  proponenu  of  rent  control  think  that  It 
is  really  working  m  favor  of  the  tenants, 
let  them  pick  up  the  newspapers  and  read 
how  many  tenants  are  offering  •'rewards" 
and  the  statement  "We  can  get  together." 
Let  them  run  an  ad  of  that  kind  and  see  how 
many  answers  they  receive,  then  they  may 
have  an  Idea  of  how  many  apartments  are 
being  held  vacant. 

I  had  some  experience  with  this.  I  have 
an  apartment  which  Is  hardly  suitable  for 
two  but  In  which  the  OPA  had  raised  the 
rate  on  the  second  occupant  from  60  cents 
per  week  to  $1.25  per  week  without  a  re- 
quest from  me.  The  girl  said  she  would  take 
It.  However,  she  had  a  "reward"  ad  In  the 
paper,  and  she  found  a  larger  apartment  and 
took  It.  I  do  not  blame  her.  I  have  one 
other  apartment  which  could  have  accommo- 
dated them  very  easily,  but  the  OPA  persist- 
ently refuses  to  raise  the  rate  on  the  second 
occupant  from  SO  cents  per  week  to  $1,  al- 
though they  know  I  never  allow  the  second 
occunant  In  the  room  at  that  rate  Mr. 
Mattson  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  If 
he  did  anything,  that  he  would  lower  the  rate 
for  the  first  occupant.  I  have  this  statement 
In  writing.    So  the  room  Is  vacant. 

One  of  the  prospective  tenants  who  tried 
to  see  Mr.  Mattson  told  the  office  girl  that 
she  had  two  children  and  that  she  could 
move  In  here  if  I  was  allowed  the  rent  I 
wanted,  but  that  I  had  refused  to  accept  the 
balance  as  a  gift.  The  girl  told  her  that  If 
she  paid  more  than  celling  that  she  would  be 
breaking  the  law.  The  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. I  guess,  as  she  has  to  have  a  place  for 
her  babies  and  vrtll  eventually  find  someone 
who  win  accept  the  gift. 

It  may  look  unjust  to  charge  more  rent 
where  there  are  babies  and  small  children, 
but  the  utilities  are  higher  on  account  of 
more  laundry,  and  decorating  costs  run 
higher  as  little  fingers  will  mark  up  the 
wallpaper,  and  the  rent  control  insists  that 
the  rooms  be  maintained  properly. 

I  have  written  a  lengthy  letter,  but  you 
can't  fight  rent  control  without  direct  evi- 
dence of  how  It  works,  and  I  can  certainly 
produce  the  evidence  of  the  Inequalities  and 
dictatorship  of  rent  control  as  It  Is  admin- 
istered by  this  office  In  Omaha. 

If  some  of  these  practlcea  are  against 
rent  regulations,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe. 


having  a  copy  of  rent  regulations  In  my 
possession,  and  the  necessary  legal  training 
to  understand  same.  I  would  appreciate  any 
Information  you  nxay  give  me  where  I  may 
vsTlte  to  obtain  Justice.  I  have  written  to 
the  head  office  of  the  rent  control  in  Chicago 
weeks  ago  and  received  no  answer.  I  pre- 
sume the  matter  was  referred  back  to  Omaha, 
and  there  It  was  dropped. 

If  you  can  use  the  photostatic  coplea  ot 
the  other  letters  and  <vders,  I  will  gladly 
send  them.  I  am  writing  to  Senator  Ken- 
neth Whkbst,  of  Nebraska,  as  he  is  also 
against  rent  control  and  this  office  Is  in  his 
area. 

Totirs  truly, 

PsABL  M.  ScBsmnu.. 

Omcz  or  Price  Administration, 

Omcx  OF  Temporary  Contkols, 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  March  26.  1947. 
In  re   apartments   1,   2.  S,  4.   6,   6,   and  7, 
615  Mynster  Street.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.- 

Mrs.    FXABL  SCHENDEIX. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Dear  Madam:  Your  hardship  petition  on 
the  above  units  has  been  processed  and  the 
findings  are  reflected  In  the  enclosed  orderC 

The  accountant's  report  makes  the  finding 
that  there  has  been  a  hardship  condition 
established.  Under  Federal  rent  regulations, 
in  processing  petitions  of  this  nature,  It  Is 
required  that  when  a  hardship  condition  has 
been  established  the  maximum  rent  shall 
then  be  adjusted  to  a  point  which  does  not 
exceed  the  top  of  the  rental  range  for  simi- 
lar units  as  rented  on  March  1,  1042. 

A  careful  review  of  comparable  units  la 
Council  Bluffs  finds  that  apartments  1,  2,  S, 
6,  7  are  now  renting  not  only  at  the  top  of 
the  range  but  above  the  top  of  the  range. 
Therefore  no  adjustment  on  the  basis  of 
hardship  for  these  apartments  can  be  made. 
However,  there  has  been  an  Increased  service 
In  that  an  automatic  water  heater  has  been 
added  since  the  maximum  rent  date.  whi<di 
Increases  the  rental  value  10  cents  per  week 
per  apartment.  Orders  reflecting  this  are 
among  those  attached. 

On  apartments  4  and  5  the  Increases  as 
allowed  and  as  shown  In  the  attached  ordera 
have  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  rental 
range  plus  10  cents  per  week  for  the  added 
service  of  the  automatic  vroter  heater. 
Tours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  Mattson. 
Rent  Examiner. 

P.  8. — ^For  your  convenience  a  consolidated 
order  Is  also  attached  to  your  copy  of  the 
registration. 

omcx  OF  BOUSING  xxKxuiTtH — omcx  OP  axMT 

CONTROI^— ORDCE  DENTING  PETITION  OR  TERMI- 
MATING  PEOCEXDINCS 

Omaha  Area  Rent  Omcx, 

Oma^ui.  Neibr. 
Pearl  M.  Schendell, 

Council  Bluffs,  lotoa: 

The  Bent  Director  has  carefvilly  considered 
your  petition  and,  after  due  Investigation  of 
the  matter,  finds  that  the  facts  in  your  case 
do  not  entitle  you  to  the  relief  requested 
under  section  6  (a)  (3)  of  the  rent  regula- 
tion. It  Is  therefore  ordered  that  said  peti- 
tion be.  and  It  hereby  is.  denied.  This  order 
of  denial  Is  without  prejudice  to  the  filing 
of  another  petition  If  other  facts  can  be 
shown  which  entitle  you  to  relief  under  the 
rent  regulation.  Rent  to  remain  $4.35  (1) 
person  and  $5.60  (2)  persons  per  week. 

Issued  aiid  effective  May  30.  1047.  Thla 
order  Is  now  In  effect  and  will  remain  In 
effect  until  changed  by  the  Office  of  Housing 
Exp>edlter. 

On  March  26.  1047.  rent  was  adjusted  to  the 
top  of  the  rental  range.  A  wardrobe  replac- 
ing a  clothes  pole  does  not  affect  the  rental 
Talus. 

W.  S.  WnrcESD. 

Bent  Dtrector. 


a  «>Tkc«%TT%T^r    nw-v    nPTfC*    r*/\^Tr*1>T?QGf/^Xr  A' 
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OP  9/wtMM.nwn 

MANSnOD 

^■^       mmmm*  *wm  t.  fftf? 

Sfr.  MimPIILD  <rf  MMtaM.    Mir. 

Bpeaker.  inder  unanimous  oooaenl  to 
extend  M'  raaar^  I  ara  Inserttnt  » 
ntws  tton  from  ttit  Dally  lllaMUlian.  of 
IClsMula.  Moat.  coTcrlni  tho  tad  bul 
outtundli  c  MlilhiiHoii  to  «at  OBOBtry 
of  Baca  )ttta  ahapUr  of  BIsma  Chi 
rraltnillyl  of  Man  tana  SUla  Ual^MiaUy. 

oC  Ma  ■■■hMihiii 
thMi  any  I  other  chapiar  of  ■Ham  Chi. 
n  WM  Bay  privlkfa  aad  faaaer  to  know 
OM  Of  llMat  Am  mmt.  many 
a3  mmnu  of  mkM  at  Moalana  8tato 
Unliwait:  — aU  a«  nrlanda. 

Tbeir  ( onirtbuUon  «aa  mada  la  an 
rffort  to  mp  aMva  tbt  Afiiraa  Idcali 
of  fair  pi  ty.  toiifsaea.  and  andontand- 
inff.  Let  OB.  81  Ifcmbm  of  Ouiigiaw. 
try  to  dn  for  our  coontry  the  thfnfs 
which  thi  y  fOQght  for.  and  In  so  dotng . 
laid  dowr  their  Uvaa.  I  viU  mlM  each 
and  avar:  one  of  thiem  as  true  friends 
but  I  tbai  take  courage  from  their  sacri- 
fice and  1 7.  in  the  troobloas  days  ahead, 
to  keep  apre  the  denocratle  Ideals  they 
difd  for. 

The  neks  article  foOovt: 


Baaofln  r 


SZlWOIf  OP  RmARSB 

HON.  LARSDAU  G.  SASSCER 
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according  to  Bdznund  C.  O'Brtan  of 

wiouiilttaa  dialraian. 
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of    tha    chapaar   boaae   into  a 

Bath    of    tbaae    Ideaa    war* 
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Holt.  Or«a|t 

Tinr 

R.    Kocb. 
JamaaA 


Mr.  aASBCHi    Mr.  ipcakar.  ui 

leavi  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  tochide  tl 
f  oUowtnc  taaucorml  addrsoi  deUTtred 
our    raoani   ooUsacua.    tha    He 

of  his  aoMUklBd  Ida  now  oAea  as  mayor  i 
tho  city  of  BaMmort! 

Tntm  a  as*  aftalnlrtratSoa  at  tba 

of  ■sWlBMaS^  pjmm mt  bsftaa.  aaO 

a  naw  Mtmietpal  charter  or  form  at  goi 
pMAt  floaa  into  aOSct.  Wa  battova  that 
la  a  happy  oolnefdanoa. 

Tte  old  cbanar.  wtth   tbt   BBisnrtiit 
adopted  from  ttxna  to  time, 
wen.    But  It  bacama  trldrat.  tn  taeent 
that  parte  of  tt  bad  beeone  outdated  anO 
•oleu.  and  that  the  beat  Intereeta  of  tha  ] 
pla  required  a  oomplata  renilaa.    So  that ! 
been  dons. 

Tha  paxta  at  the  ehartv  vbteb  haev 
tba  teat  of  aipKlMas  aad  time  hare  been 
talaad.  and  tfea  new  prorMcos.  deatfned 
saaat  euRant  naada.  bare  been  ao  wofvcn  lat 
thoaa  ratalaad  mat  wa  haTe  created  a  n« 
docuaaaas.  sacaaa  aad  alaar  and  oartatn. 


vhlah  wm  provMs 


to  an  of 


fm  %n0  ||F99% 


aio.0QOi 


baea 


wuetliy  at  tna  new  eaartar.  and  to  ao  admiDi 
ter  the  gwPOTMi  nt.  exarelalac  the 
granted  aad  tHaiJianlnt  tha  dutta 
that  tha  people  at  our  city  vUl  flea  oa 
alneere  and  werai  hearted  apfvovaL 

It  h  now  our  «Hk  to  dtacard  the  ot 
ineSdent,  and  aaaiaftsi  pio^aduiea  at 

thorn  with  eperatlone  dwipiail  to  ob«aUi 
beat  reanlU.  oonductad  by  omclala  qi 

The  wcrfc  doaM  to  prodoee  tha  new 
win  have  bean  dona  in  vain  If  thoae  who  1 
ofBe*  under  tt  faU  to  aaeiclae  the  ai 
franted  by  tt  artaaly.  or  neglect  to  perfc 
the  dutiea  oMllliiail  by  tt  fully  and 
fuly.  Tha  eliartar  ia  the  law  by  whien 
are  to  be  itddad.    Tha  path  we  take  la  to 


to 


k«y 


any 


pbptographa  of  the  man  w«w  aecured. 

mounted  In  tha  Uhrary  akmg 

Si  of  malr  avftea  to  tha 

i  nghtt^  wm  tnataDed 

and  the  entire  room  waa  dona 

two  pro>cta  were  made  poeelbla 

cooperation  aiMl  tnaaclal  aup- 

ITS 

preaented  to  tha  tthrary. 


Pltamaurlce.   Anaconda: 

d*. 
MAr  H.  OMka  Irrtoe. 
F  JarrlB.  SSavenavUlr  Stanley 

Mtaeoula;    John    Marah.    Billing; 

.ButSe:  William  Qualntance. 

p.   Sharp.   Port   Benton; 


ot 
baa  coma  to  an 
tha   votera  of   Baltimore 
tivned  to  the  namngallr  Party.    Tbla 
they  have  elected  a  wnplately  Democrat 

In   the   executive 

win  ba  no  din 
are  ruooeeaful 
Democratic 
tic  Party  In 

reaponalbUlty. 
atateaaeBt   In 
I  baUeva  that 

great 


aCBalthnore 
MUva 
I  approach  tha 
and  a 


the  heeltb.  bappi- 
ople  who  bave 
X  bdLtave  I  abaS  re- 
in ihJa  endeavor 
our  OankocxaUc  dty 
adTlea  and  sug- 
i^ec  around  na  tha 
can  And.  tneonrag- 
I  the  many  One  men 
pubBe 


The 
dtlee.  art 


In  tl 


of  Delegataa  ot  the  Oaneral  Aaaambly 
of  Maryland,  and  aa  aa  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
graaa  o'  the  United  Statea.  I  bring  to  It  tha 
anthuaiaam  of  one  who  knowa  that  the  oppor- 
tunuiee  given  to  boneet,  hard-working  peq[>la 
In  thia  great  country  ot  oura  are  without 
limit. 

I  bring  to  It  the  oonfidence  of  one  who  ba* 
Ihraa  in  tha  great  deatlny  of  our  city,  State, 
and  Nation.  With  the  help  of  Dlvlna  Provi- 
dence and  the  cooperation  of  all  cltlaans.  ra« 
gardleas  of  party  alBUatlona,  wa  ahall  reach 
that  high  daaUny  which  wa  behave  Baltimore 
la  ordained  to  achieve. 

1  am  now  ready  to  enter  upon  mf  dutlea 
aa  mayor  of  Baltimore  City. 


StaN  Departsseat*!  Left  Haa^ 

BXTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiKou 
IN  TUB  hOUSB  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Moftddy.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  BUSBBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remtu-ks  in  the  Rxc- 
oea.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Alfred  Kohlberf  from  the  May  1947  issue 
Of  the  publication  Plain  Talk: 

Tks  stats  DBpasTKnrr'a  Lsrr  Hams 
(By  Alfred  Kohlberg) 
Why  la  It  that  what  U  good  enough  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  two  oountrlea  In  which 
we  never  had  a  primary  Interest,  la  not  gooid 
enough  for  China,  our  ally  against  Japan  long 
before  Pearl  Harbor? 

The  answer  to  the  queetlon  will  be  fo\md 
by  probing  Into  the  caae  of  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent, Director  of  the  Office  of  Par  Eastern 
Affaire  and  chief  figure  In  the  pro-Soviet 
China  clique  In  the  State  Department.  A 
ecrutlny  of  his  record  should  provide  the  key 
to  the  major  puzzle  of  Amerlca'a  foreign 
policy  today. 

Our  Nation  haa  been  maneuvered  Into  a 
course  directly  oppoalte  to  that  which  was 
ours  m  the  critical  daya  preceding  Pearl  Har- 
bor. It  was  on  November  26.  1941.  that  Sec- 
reury  of  State  Cordell  Hull  handed  his  his- 
toric note  to  Ambassador  Nomura  In  which 
was  laid  down  our  Irreducible  minimum  basis 
for  peace  with  Japan.  The  most  Important 
point  In  Secretary  Hull's  note  read: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  will  not  support— 
militarily,  politically,  economically— any  gov- 
ernment or  regime  In  China  other  than  the 
National  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  with  capital  temporarily  at  Chung- 
king." 

Eleven  days  later  Japan  went  to  war  with 
Ufi  because  of  her  refusal  to  accept  our  terms. 
For  the  last  3  years  we  have  cfllclally  taken 
the  position  of  not  supporting  the  National 
Government  of  China. 

This  has  been  made  crystal  clear  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  Truman  doctrine.  We 
have  offered  loans  to  Greece  and  Turkey  while 
we  deny  a  long  earmarked  loan  to  China. 
We  bave  proposed  to  furnish  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  whUe  belaboring  China 
for  lacking  parliamentary  government.  And 
we  have  undertaken  to  fight  communism 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  while  we  have 
been  corxslstently  seekirg  to  foist  It  upon 
China. 

These  differences  are  too  striking  to  escape 
general  notice.  But  what  remains  to  be  ee- 
tabllahed  la  how  It  all  came  to  be.  Whose 
hand  reversed  o\ir  foreign  policy  In  the  most 
vital  area  of  our  national  defensef 


It  you  would  know  bow  It  happened  that 
America*!  traditional  p<dlcy  of  the  open  door 
In  China  had  been  scrapped  In  favor  ot  Soviet 
appaaaament.  look  at  the  record  of  John 
Carter  Vincent,  who,  according  to  tha  Waah- 
Ington  Dally  News,  has  been  "putting  a  tor 
Oommxinlsts  only'  algn  on  the  open  door." 

Probably  few  Americana  are  even  familiar 
with  tha  nam*  of  John  Carter  Vincent,  who 
haa  been  deacrlbed  authoriutlvely  as  being, 
to  all  pracUcal  purpoaea,  '"saoretajry  ot  sUta 
for  China." 

Last  January.  Praaident  Truman  trans- 
mitted to  tha  SanaU  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Vincent,  among  othara.  to  tha  rank  of  Itln- 
later  Plenipotentiary  at  Large.  Since  then 
tha  grapevine  in  Washington  has  had  It  that 
Vincent  U  alatad  to  become  United  SUtas 
Ambassador  to  ChUia.  With  the  return  of 
Seeretsry  Marahall  from  the  flasoo  of  the 
Moscow  Conference,  and  the  amarganoa  of  the 
Korean  problem  to  the  forefront,  the  Vincent 
ease  becomea  one  of  national  concern. 

Parhapa  that  Is  the  reason  why  the  Senate 
Fuelgn  Relations  Committee  has  been  with* 
holding  conflrmatlou  of  his  promotion  pend> 
Ing  an  akhsustlve  Inquiry. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  President  Tru- 
man's proposal  to  loan  #400,000,000  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  had  been  advanced  that  John 
Carter  Vincent  made  a  formal  addreas  before 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
enunciated  his  own  doctrine  in  theae  atart- 
llng  words:  "I  believe  it  Is  unsound  to  In- 
vest private  or  public  capital  in  countries 
where  •  •  •  a  government  is  waatlng  Its 
substance  on  exceastve  armament,  where  the 
threat  or  fact  of  civil  war  exists,  where  ten- 
dencies toward  government  monopolization 
exclude  American  business,  or  where  un- 
democratic concepts  of  government  are  con- 
trolling." 

Here  was  a  policy  which  does  tit  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Mr.  V'ncent  would 
never  apply  It  to  C<»nmunist  Russia.  It  is 
a  policy  which  might  very  well  be  interpreted 
as  fitting  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  Mr.  Vin- 
cent uas  speaking  of  China,  and  what  he  had 
in  mind,  as  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers 
pointed  out  editorially,  was  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's wasting  its  substance  on  excessive 
armament.  Against  whom?  Against  Com- 
munist rebels  and  not  a  foreign  foe — which 
la  the  reason  why  Mr.  Vincent  has  opposed 
the  granting  of  the  S500,000,000  credit  ear- 
marked for  China  unless  Chiang  Kai-shek 
forms  a  coalition  with  the  Communists. 

There  was  really  nothing  new  about  Mr 
Vincent's  promotion  of  the  Communist  cause 
in  the  Far  East.  It  came  into  the  open  early 
in  September  1946,  when  General  MacArthur 
Issued  a  warning  against  the  danger  of  com- 
munism in  Japan.  On  September  4.  1946, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  quoted  Vincent 
as  charging  MacArthiu*  with  launching  an 
antl-Sovlet  campaign  In  violation  of  State 
Department  directives,  which  have  never  been 
disclosed,  to  use  Japan  for  "building  a  bridge 
of  friendship  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

There  followed  a  storm  of  criticism,  where- 
upon the  State  Department  repudiated  the 
Vincent  rebuke  of  MacArthur.  But  Marshall 
Field's  PM.  the  authoritative  tabloid  in  mat- 
ters pro-Soviet,  reported  on  September  10 
that  the  MacArthvir  warning  was  "deeply  re- 
sented by  a  number  of  Important  State  De- 
partment ofBcials,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Carter  Vincent,  chief  of  the  Far  Eastern  Di- 
vision. Other  officials  In  the  Department 
agreed  with  Vincent  that  MacArthur's  state- 
ment was  unnecessarily  damaging  to  Soviet- 
American  relations." 

Without  specifically  mentioning  John  Car- 
ter Vincent,  the  Washington  Dally  News  ex- 
pressed prevailing  opinion  when  it  declared: 
"The  Incident  again  points  the  finger  at  Mos- 
cow apologists  In  the  State  Department  who 
are  working  to  defeat  American  policy  wher- 
ever there  is  a  clash  of  Interests  between  the 


United  Sutaa  and  the  Soviet  Union.  UnUl 
tha  Department  Is  ptnged  of  such  influancea 
none  of  our  missions  overseas  will  be  pro- 
tected against  such  atucks.  If  the  Depart- 
ment falls  to  clean  Its  own  house,  the  prob- 
lem is  ons  demanding  tha  attention  of  Oon« 
grcas." 

Sven  more  ahocklng  than  the  pubUc  slap 
St  MscArthur  was  Mr.  Vincent's  official  con- 
duct In  the  Dalren  Incident  last  December. 
An  American  naval  vaaaal  was  summarUy 
ordered  out  of  the  Chlnaaa  port  of  Dalren  by 
the  commander  ot  %ha  Soviet  occupation 
forces.  This  was  a  Sagrant  violation  by 
Soviet  authorttlea  of  the  TalU  pact  and  of  all 
International  customs.  Moreover,  the  Sino- 
soviet  psct  of  IMA  had  dearly  provided  that 
Dalren  be  turned  over  to  the  Chlnaaa  as  soon 
aa  It  oaaasd  to  be  a  sons  of  active  hoaUlltlea. 

Mr.  Vincent,  director  of  our  tar  eastern 
affairs,  did  not  baaiute  to  authorise  a 
apokesman  to  Inform  the  public  that  tha 
Ruaalans  ware  acting  within  their  rlghta. 
That  alone  should  have  sufficed,  in  other 
dsys,  to  have  a  subordinate  like  Mr.  Vincent 
dropped  from  the  diplomatic  service  or  de> 
moted  to  the  rank  of  clerk  In  a  New  ''«aland 
eonsulsts.  However,  nothing  of  ths  kind 
happened.  Once  more  the  StaU  Department 
repudiated  Its  own  apokesman.  but  It  found 
a  face-saving  recipe. 

On  January  6. 1947,  It  dispatched  a  note  to 
both  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Oovertunenta 
asking  them  to  get  together  and  make  a  new 
agreement  on  Dalren.  This  meant  that  Rus- 
sia, in  a  new  deal,  should  "sell  the  same  horaa 
over  again."  as  Secretary  Marshall  character- 
ised such  Molotovian  diplomacy  In  Moacow. 
The  previous  day  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker  devoted  an  entire  page  to  prove  that 
It  had  first  laid  down  the  line  which  tha 
State  Department  had  dutifully  followed. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Dally 
Worker  had  atrangely  anticipated  Important 
moves  in  our  foreign  policy.  The  decision  of 
the  State  Department  to  withdraw  our  troopa 
fRun  China  had  been  preceded  by  a  world- 
wide Communist  campaign,  from  Moecow  to 
Shanghai  to  New  York,  waged  during  1940. 
And  that  In  turn  had  been  presaged  by  a  aig- 
niflcant  pronoimcement  made  by  William  Z. 
Foster  before  the  National  Committee  of  tha 
Communist  Party  on  November  18,  1945,  a 
pronouncement  which  Mr.  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent may  or  may  not  have  found  necessary 
to  read.  For  those  who  would  explore  the 
devious  ways  of  American  policy  in  the  Par 
East,  Foster's  declaration,  as  reported  in  the 
Daily  Worker  for  December  2,  1945.  is  worth 
recalling: 

"On  the  international  scale,  the  key  task 
as  emphasized  in  Comrade  Deimis's  nport. 
Is  to  stop  American  intervention  in  China. 
*  *  •  The  war  in  China  is  the  key  of  all 
problems  on  the  International  front  and  It 
is  here,  above  all  else,  where  we  have  to  deal 
the  hardest  blow  to  reaction.  •  •  •  On 
the  question  of  China,  which  is  our  key  con- 
centration, as  Comrade  Dennis  pointed  out, 
we  want  to  hold  500  meetings  all  over  tha 
cotmtry  to  mobilize  all  the  forces  of  tha 
people  that  we  can  reach  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  intervention  in  China.  Otir  party  mtist 
use  every  ounce  of  Its  strength  and  skill  and 
organizational  ability  to  make  these  500 
meetings  a  success." 

In  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Vincent  did 
hia  ahare  to  contribute  to  the  aucoeaa  ot 
Soviet  policy  in  China  and  to  "deal  tha 
hardest  blow  to  reaction."  Waa  he  not  a 
progressive,  according  to  the  Dally  Worker 
vocabulary? 

Within  a  week  after  the  aimouncement  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  armed  detachmenta 
from  China,  Mr.  Vincent  attained  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  singular  career  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Cornell  University  on  January  21. 
1947.    He  deprecated  the  vlaw  that  it  would 
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utile  that  Is  noteworthy  about 

beginnings  in  the  diplomatic 
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September    1939. 

'  ^Incent  Is  known  to  have 

and  a  certain  sympathy  for  So- 
a  hatred  for  the  Japanese,  and  to 
that  the  war  did  not  represent  a 
American  security  and  that  there- 
keep  out  of  It. 
Chimgklng  In  August,  I94I,  Mr. 
In  close  contact  with  Owen 
one  of  the  best  Informed  Amerl- 
far  places  of  China,  who  had 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  act  as 
visor   to   Chiang   Kal-ahek.     Mr. 
will  be  remembered  as  the  leading 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  Cbl- 
are  not  real  Communlsta 
ocrats  who  are  merely  Innocu- 
Thls  was.  of  course,  before 
Communist  leaden  began  to  de- 
Atnertca   as    an    tmperlallat   enemy 
the  Japaneee. 

no  record  that  John  Carter  Vln- 
ocher  State  Department  oOctals 
school  had  ever  taken  the 
becooie  familiar  with  the  massive 
r  the  unbroken  relatione  between 
Comm\mlst  Party  with  the  Oom- 
ematlonal.  or  of  the  repeated  pro- 
r  the  Chlneee  Communist  Ic 
M^pereent  loyalty  to  the  line  at 
iLenlnlam -Stalin  ism. 


Lai  tlmore 


When  Lattlmore  returned  to  America 
become  director  of  the  Pacific  bureau  of 
OWI   (OAce  of  War  Information),  he 
to  It  that  no  ChhssM  favorable  to  the 
tlonal  Government  of  China  be  employed 
bis   division.      He    Is   on    record    as   hai 
urged    that    Chlneee   employeee    should 
obtained   from   the   newly  started   Chine 
language  Communist  dally  in  New  York,  tt 
New  China  Dally  Mews.    Itr.  Vincent  folic 
his  master  to  WaehlBgton  to  become  chief 
the  Chinese  DlvlaUm  of  the  State  Departmenl 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  Lt.  Anc 
Roth,  of  the  Naval  Intelligence,  who  was 
tachcd   to  Vincent's  section   and   who 
arrested  and  charged  with  esploiuige  In  tt 
Amerasla  affairs,  dropped  a  significant  rema 
to  his  colleague.  B.  8.  Laraen.     "I  ran  Int 
Lieutenant  Roth  on  the  street."  Larsen 
rates,  "and  he  told  me  that  John  Carter 
cent,  head  of  the  China  section,  susi^ectcd 
of  being  too  doee  to  the  Chlxmg  Kat-ahc 
crowd." 

Actxially  the  boya  of  the  Lattlmore  ache 
had  changed  their  tune  about  Chlaug 
shek  in  the  summer  of  1043,  following 
cow's  turnabout  In  the  spring  of  that 
During  the  first  2  years  of  the  conQlct  be^ 
tween  Stalin  and  Hitler,  the  Communist  lit 
toward  Chiang  Kal-ahek  was  one  of  apparet 
conciliation.      Then  suddenly  the  Natloi 
Oovemment  which  had  fought  valiantly 
alone  Russia's  and  America's  enemy,  Jaj 
for  nearly  8  years,  became  a  target  of 
nunciatlon    na    a    feudal    and    reactionf 
regime. 

At  that  time  students  of  Chinese  affali 
were  puaaled  by  the  Communist  switch, 
not  Russia  still  want  to  tue  China  to  ke 
Japan  from  attacking  Siberia? 

Only  In  1046  was  the  key  to  this  pv 
found.  It  came  out  at  the  Nuremberg 
evidence  was  offered,  but  ruled  out. 
Hitler  had  pn^poaed  a  aeparate  peace  to  Sts 
In  the  spring  of  1943,  after  Stalingrad 
Stalin  received  the  proposal  favorably  an4 
atated  bis  terms,  but  the  terms  were 
stiff  for  Hitler  and  negotlatlous  broke  doi 
News  of  these  negotiations  leaked  to  the  Ja( 
and  Stalin  felt  aure  that  they  would 
longer  attack  him  to  bolster  a  German  all| 
already  willing  to  quit.  Russia  needed  < 
no  more,  so  her  legions  of  open  and 
propagandlata  were  put  to  work  to  wea 
the  national  government  and  to  plan  poet 
war  chaoe  and  the  Communlat  aelzure 
power. 

Theee  aame  methoda  were  used  oa  our 
ropcan  all  Ice.  Polaiul  and  Yugoslavia, 
they  did  not  work  as  well  In  China  was  d\ 
to  Chiang  Kal-ahek 'a  firm  stand  and  not 
our  State  Department  which   followed 
BovleC  Una  e«an  bmc*  eloeely  in  the  Far 
than  m  SMisin  ■orope. 

The  turning  point  In  American  far-east 
policy  cam*  with  the  memorable  mission 
Henry  A.  Wallace  to  China  in  the  si 
of  1944     His  guides  and  advisers  on  tiM 
were  Owen  Lattlmore.  John  Carter  VI 
and  John  Haaard  who  had  been  prepared  fo 
this  role  by  5  years  of  study  In  the  Soi 
Union.    Vice  President  Wallace,  who  had 
yet  been  ecrapped  by  the  Democratic 
ventlon.   made   hla    report    which   remat 
secret  to  this  day.     It  la.  bowever, 
that  the  high  poUit  of  WaUaoe's  e^idy 
that    the   government   of  CBUaag  Kal- 
would  collapee  within  00  daya.    That  waa 
July  1M4. 

A  hint  at  the  aatborahlp  of  the  Wi 
state  paper  may  be  found  In  an  article  In 
April  1.  1944.  Issue  of  World  Report,  m  which] 
private  sources  In  the  Par  Sastem  Ofllce 
the  State  Department  (believed  none  ot 
than    John    Carter    Vincent    himaelf) 
quoted  aa  expecting  nba  fall  of  Chiang 


I  by  Wallace  to  PMsMant  Rooea«elt 

the  propoeal  that  the  United  States  back  Mi( 
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In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  June 
1.  1947,  entitled  "America  and  Russia — 
Dangers  and  Hopes."  by  Brooks  Atkin- 
son: 

AMEBICA   AI>n>   aXTSSLA — DANCERS   AND   HOPES 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 
Between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Ruasla  political  relations  are  obviously  seri- 
ous and  poesibly  grave.  But  despite  the  bit- 
terness apparent  on  every  level,  they  are  not 
dangerous  now.  Although  the  pure  logic  of 
our  relations  has  pointed  toward  war  for  at 
least  2  years,  war  is  impossible  now  and  by 
no  means  inevitable  eventually. 

We  are  golne  through  a  period  of  armed 
truce.  Strict  Marxians  believe  that  commu- 
nism and  capitalism  will  have  to  fight  a  war 
eventually,  and  thousands  of  nondoctri- 
nalre  Americans,  with  a  shrug  of  their 
.  shoulders,  have  for  years  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  But  Soviet  and  American  political 
Interests  have  not  clashed  yet  and  need  never 
clash  If  the  Soviets  remain  within  the  orbit 
we  formally  acknowledged  18  months  ago  as 
their  legitimate  sphere  of  Influence — that  Is, 
along  their  own  borders. 

Whether  or  not  our  relations  descend  from 
grave  to  dangerous  depends  upon  the  experi- 
ence both  have  In  trying  to  maintain  the 
peace  over  the  next  5  years,  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  France,  the  control  of  Germany's  re- 
covery by  all  the  Allies  and.  most  of  all,  upon 
the  strength  of  democratic  life  Inside  the 
United  SUtes. 

At  present  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  fight  a  major 
war  against  a  powerful  opponent,  or,  specifi- 
cally, against  the  other.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia 
unaided  could  not  flght  an  aggressive  war 
against  a  modern  army  for  three  reasons: 

First,  socialism  in  Russia  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  a  backward  countiTr  ao  far 
forward.  Even  before  the  war  life  was 
meager  and  hard  and  the  needs  of  the  Rus- 
sian f>eople  were  much  greater  than  Russian 
production  possibly  could  satisfy. 

Second,  the  destruction  by  the  Invading 
Nazi  arn'-cs  was  calamitous.  At  least  7.000,- 
000  people  were  killed,  and  probably  many 
more  than  that.  Millions  more  were  dis- 
placed and  driven  away  from  homes,  farms, 
and  factorlej.  The  destruction  of  plants  in 
the  Ukraine  and  B3relorussla  was  overwhelm- 
ing; factories,  railroads,  public  buildings, 
mines,  collective  farms,  and  homes  were 
wrecked,  made  unusable  or  uninhabitable. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  enormous;  It  has  great 
capacities.  Its  recuperative  powers  are  re- 
markable, and  its  people  are  hardy,  vigorous, 
and  good-hearted.  But  no  country  can  ab- 
sorb so  much  destruction  an<"  at  the  same 
time  fight  a  powerful  opponent. 

Third,  Rueela  has  been  suffering  for  sev- 
eral  months  from  a  serious  shortage  of  food. 
Although  growing  conditions   may   be  good 
this  year,  the  shortage  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, fertilizers,  and  animals  will  continue 
and  limit  the  slee  of  the  harvest.    Before 
Russia  can  fight  a  war  against  a  major  oppo- 
nent It  win  have  to  solve  some  of  ita  most 
critical  internal  conditions,  which  Intimately 
affect  the  morale  and  strength  of  the  people. 
There  is  another  factor— less  tangible  but 
real— that  weighs  against  war.    The  Russian 
people  love  peace  as  passionately  as  any  in 
the   world.     Having   suffered   deeply   during 
the  war.  they  sacrificed  so  much  to  win,  they 
would  be  dejected  by  the  prospect  of  another 
war  against  a  country  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  thev  are  inclined  to  like.    Just  as 
Americans    believe   that   the   Soviet   people, 
taken  apart  from  their  tyrannical  Oovem- 
ment. are  a  good  people  at  heart,  so  Soviet 
people  think  that  Americans  are  good  people 
at  heart,  but  misguided  by  vicious  and  impe- 
rialistic capitalists  bent  on  destroying   the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  moment  the  Soviet  Oovemment, 
which  Is  congenltally  nervous  and  stisplclous. 


Is  taking  all  measures  short  of  war  to  secure 
Itself  against  aggression  and  promote  Its  In- 
fiuence.  Ultimately  It  expects  to  be  the  In- 
spiration and  source  of  power  for  the  world. 
It  expects  capitallBm  to  collapse;  and  the 
economic  and  political  jjaralysis  of  western 
Euroce  and  the  poverty  of  England  seem  to 
the  Russians  to  confirm  the  Marxian  doc- 
trines. Despite  the  truculence  and  delusions 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  Rtisslan  peo- 
ple are  not  aggressive:  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing they  do  not  want,  it  is  another  major 
war  piled  on  top  of  the  misery  and  suffering 
they  are  still  going  through. 

Nor.  Is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
warlike.  In  respect  to  food  and  productive 
plant,  we  are  In  the  stronges;  position  of 
any  coimtry  In  the  world.  But  the  peopl* 
of  America  do  not  want  a  war,  never  did  and 
never  will.  The  rapidity  with  which  we  have 
permitted  our  military  strength  to  disin- 
tegrate Is  the  true  measure  of  our  peaceftil 
Intentions.  No  one  who  knows  anything 
about  warfare  can  talk  complacently  about 
going  to  war  In  cold  blood,  as  though  all 
that  were  needed  would  be  the  mechanical 
proc«ss  of  dropping  a  few  atomic  bombs. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  doubtful  that  so  large 
and  loosely  organized  a  country  as  Russia 
could  be  conquered  In  that  mechanical  fash- 
Ion.  With  our  tight  economic  and  culttiral 
system,  which  exists  by  Infinite  Interdepend- 
ence, America  would  be  more  vulnerable  to 
atomic  warfare;  and  since  an  atomic  bomb 
attack  would  be  not  a  remote  Pearl  Harbor 
but  a  sumrlse  attack  at  the  heart  of  our 
cotmtry,  we  would  lose  the  element  of  time 
that  m  the  past  has  made  it  possible  to  pre- 
pare defenses. 

Since  no  other  country  has  a  stock  pile  of 
these  terrible  weapons  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  Is  not  possible  now.  But  an 
attack  by  the  United  States  is  possible  In 
fact;  that  Is,  we  have  the  weapons.  But  it 
could  scarcely  succeed  on  the  easy  terms 
many  people  envision.  What  Is  certain  Is 
that  the  deliberate  use  of  atom  bombs  on  a 
recent  ally  would,  in  the  first  place,  leave 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people  tm- 
harmed,  build  up  undying  hatred  and  re- 
sistance In  the  hearts  of  a*  patriotic  people 
and  also  In  sympathetic  people  in  other 
coxmtries;  and.  In  the  third  place.  It  would 
negate  before  the  world  every  spiritual  value 
we  maintain  that  we  stand  for. 

Seme  people  talk  very  big  In  this  cctm- 
try — as  big  as  the  bellwethers  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  But  the  facts  of  our  cur- 
rent military  position  hardly  bear  out  the 
belligerence  of  our  Idle  conversation.  For 
America's  dUtaste  for  mUltary  service 
amounts  to  a  passion.  Remember  2  years 
ago?  The  minute  the  shooting  war  was  over 
the  boys  everywhere  wanted  to  drop  their 
guns  and  hurry  home,  and  the  folks  at  home 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  Army  to  be  dis- 
banded. America's  enthusiasm  for  leaving 
a  war  Is  like  the  enthusiasm  of  students  for 
the  end  of  the  school  year — Joyftil  and  dis- 
orderly. As  an  American  general  once  bit- 
terly declared,  we  have  only  two  speeds- 
five  miles  an  hotir  and  a  htmrred  miles  an 
hour. 

Compulsory  military  service  has  now  lapsed 
because  Americans  dislike  It,  although  the 
world  Is  still  unsettled  and  our  Interests  are 
far  from  secure.  It  has  been  Impossible  to 
keep  experienced  armies  of  '^cupatlon  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  The  Army  we  have  now 
has  a  minimum  of  training  and  service,  and 
man  for  man  could  not  stand  c  gainst  trained 
Rtisslan  soldiers  in  Europe.  Never  has  a 
meagerly  trained  American  Army  cost  so 
much  and  yielded  so  little  In  military  effec- 
tiveness. If  no  other  country  succeeds  in 
manufacturing  atomic  bombs  and  we  have 
12  at  14  months  of  leeway  we  could  build 
another  army  on  the  cadres  from  the  last. 
But  despite  some  eloquent  broadsides  by 
voluble  patriots  in  mufti  we  are  not  prepared 
for  war  today. 


VVv  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Rtissla  would  be  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 
Neither  side  could  win.  The  destruction  of 
human  life  would  be  harrowing.  The  world 
could  not  recover  for  generations.  Let's  not 
.alk  so  casually  about  war. 

Z.  HOPE  FOE  PEACS 

For  the  next  5  years,  and  probably  longer, 
war  is  not  an  Immediate  danger.  Continued 
aa^ociation  within  the  United  Nations  may 
avert  war  Indefinitely.  Unless  the  SovleU 
withdraw  from  the  only  world  organization, 
both  of  us  will  have  a  wholesome  opportunity 
to  test  each  other's  strength  and  sincerity, 
and  we  may  also  find  out  whether  their  po- 
litical and  economic  system  or  ours  Is  going 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  or  whether 
various  systems,  like  the  American,  the  Rus- 
sitm,  the  English,  the  Swedish,  and  others  can 
coexist.  Meager  as  the  accomplishments  of 
the  UN  have  been,  the  American  and  Soviet 
statesmen  have  continued  to  meet  in  public, 
there  to  discuss  vital  problems  and  have  dealt 
with  each  other  on  more  subjects  thah  before 
or  during  the  war. 

Since  the  stakes  are  higher,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Soviets  so  recklessly  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  UN  by  saboUglng 
so  much  of  its  vital  business.  The  stakes  are 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  awful  menace 
that  hangs  over  the  world,  despite  basic  good 
intentions,  is  the  atomic  bomb.  We  have 
proposed  to  turn  the  bomb  over  to  interna- 
tional control  on  terms  that  most  natkma 
regard  as  rational,  since  we  do  not  want  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  controlling  such  a 
frl<»htful  weapon.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has 
specifically  blocked  the  plan  for  International 
control  of  atomic  energy,  which  shows  either 
a  surprising  trust  In  our  peaceful  Intentions, 
a  reckless  disregard  of  realties,  or  surprising 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bomb.  In 
this  respect  they  risk  more  than  we  do.  unless 
thev  can  make  the  bomb,  which  Is  highly  un- 
likely. 

Apart  from  the  bomb,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
blocked  most  of  the  activities  of  the  UN  by 
a  paralyzing  use  of  the  veto  and  by  boycotting 
most  of  the  UN's  subordinate  activities,  on 
which  the  world  Is  counting  for  progress  and 
security.  The  Soviet  delegation  does  not 
participate  In  the  World  B-'nk.  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  UNESCO,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization,  relief.  Civil  Aeronau- 
tical Organization,  and  the  International 
Trade  Organization.  Nothing  could  go  much 
further  toward  the  effective  creation  of  two 
hostile  worlds  than  the  negative  attitude  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  UN. 

Curiously  enough,  this  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  attitude  of  the  Oovemment 
toward  the  UN  In  Russian  Internal  ^  ropa- 
ganda.  For  the  UN  has  been  systematically 
described  to  the  Russian  people  as  a  world 
organization  that  grew  logically  out  of  the 
war  collaboration  of  the  Big  Three,  which  was 
very  popular  In  Russia.  To  the  Russian  peo- 
ple the  UN  has  been  portrayed  as  a  progres- 
sive step  toward  world  peace. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  Is  a  dicta- 
torship, it  does  t::ke  public  opinion  Into  con- 
sideration, and  Its  attitudes  are  sometimes 
epparent  in  what  It  prints  in  the  Russian 
newspapers  and  says  over  the  Russian  radio. 
The  expression  of  public  opinion  Is  narrowly 
confined  and  little  of  It  filters  through  to  the 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  at  any  rate,  on 
fundamental  policy,  which  is  the  Politburo's 
exclusive  province.  But  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  senirlty  police  are  in  positions 
to  sample  public  opinion  through  the  in- 
numerable associations  they  have  with  the 
workers  and  peasants;  and  it  seems  certain 
that  ultimately  the  Kremlin  receives  a  digest 
of  what  the  people  are  saying.  Accordingly, 
the  Government  would  not  make  any  radical 
decision,  like  going  to  war  or  withdrawing 
from  the  UN.  without  first  conditioning  pub- 
lic opinion  by  propaganda. 
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Soviet  Union  decided  now  to  with- 
tbe  UN  a  great  sigh  of  despair 
over  the  Soviet  Union.    In  prea- 
that  would  be  an  unpopu- 
and  might  endanger  the  secu- 
the   Government.     But   the   Soviet 
could  very  swiftly  change  that 
by  use  of  Its  powerful  and  lugenl- 
machlne. 
(hirrent  violent  attacks  on  tbe  tnteg- 
he  United  States  might  be  construed 
action  by  the  Oovernment  In 
dliectlon.  although  violent  talk  Is  nor- 
Lhe  Russian  press.    Master  of  propa- 
be  Government  controls  public  opln- 
It  can  perstiade  the  people  that  tbe 
Btatee.  In  both  the  UN  and  the  Por- 
Councll.   la  threatening  tbe 
of   the  Soviet  Union   and   plotting 
I  tegemony   by  sinister   means.     S.nce 
have  a  passionate  love  of  their 
cofmtry.  at  least  equivalent  to  our  love 
.  that  propaganda  line  would  ap< 
a   vital   national   emotion,   help  to 
1  he  people,  and  strengthen  their  re- 
in short,  the  Soviet  Government 
]ulckly   reverse   Itself   about   the   UN 
least  a  large  meaaure  of  public  opln- 
tiome. 

as  tbe  Soviet  itaJagaUnn  remains 

UN  the  hope  for  world  peace  also  re- 

and  there  Is  still  a  margin  at  time  In 

4ome  of  the  world's  worst  crises  can  be 

But  there  la  reason  to  believe  that 

Government  never  really  shared 

s  buoyant  enthuslaam  for  the  UN 

ined   at    Dumbarton    Oaks   and   San 

Althotigh  the  UN  makee  a  good 

S   platform   from   which   the  Soviet 

can  addreee  the  world,  the  So- 

Government  cannot  aocompUsh   much 

t  such  consistent  opposition.    For 

Its  Ideas  nor  Its  attltudea  are  popu- 

^Ithough    the    Soviets    like    to    have 

abroad  they  have  lost  friends  ss  a 

3f  their  slow,  artful,  and  unyielding 

There    are    elrcumstancea    In 

the  Soviet  Government   mleht  con- 

fbrther  participation  In  the  \JV  a  po- 

UblUty. 

it  the  trouble  In  the  UN  derives  from 

of  tbs  Soviet  Government.     It  la 

for  collaboration  by  means  of 

meetings,     negotiations,     and 

By  nature  It  la  a  dlctatorahip. 

rorklng  technique  It  la  a  cocsplracy. 

tiaa  never  recovered   from   the  con- 

methoda    It    used    to    win    the 


na  ure 


the  doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies 

.  the  technique  of  consplrtw:y  has  a 

moral   valiie   to  the  Soviet   leaders 

th4lr  adherenta.  for  It  has  generally  suc- 

It  has  put  the  Bolsheviks  In  power; 

control  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 

ultlmatjely  It  expecta  to  dominate  the  world 

logic  puahed  along  by  pif*t1hi>l 


ntaCOM 


MaiKlan 


b«en 


netboda  of  conaplraey  are  outlined 
statutes   of    the  CooUntem    which 
publlabed.    Since  the  Soviet  Goe- 
ia  no  doubt  sincerely   acting   for 
regarda  as  the  beet  interests  of  Rus- 
sia,   thb    elaborate    and    cumbersome    con- 
spire to4lal  methods  It  i»es  st  home — that 
and  tbe  police — seem  to  an  out- 
be  auperCuoua.  anarchonlstlc.  and  a 
Unless  there  la  more  opposition 
Government  than  la  generally  sup- 
he  technique  Is  no  longer  necessary 
a  Id  In  time  might  be  superseded  by  a 
(Cclent    and    leea    fearful    national 


Pa  ty 


except  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 

knows  ths  extent  of  Soviet  plan- 

ihe  world  revolution.    Although  the 

was  publicly  dlsbuuled  In  1943. 

CommunJat    Partlea    continue 

with  propaganda  and  conspiracy. 

±t  case  of  conspiracies  In  general. 

little  concrete  evidence  to  go  on. 

public  statement*  of  tbe  leadere  are 


for    tacucml    aaecUvenees 
than  foreign  enligbtenmant.     It  does 
really    change    the    situation    when 
makee  a  benevolent  speech  or  Molotov 
a   **g****"C  one.   for   the   methods 
jectivee  o(  doctrinaire  CommunisU  an 
ways  the  same. 

Wbalater  the  souroa  of  tba 
tartalfOe  may  be.  tbt 
Soviet  dlctatorahip  Is  not  by  nature 
to  collaborate  with  the  rest  of   the 
Concerned  with  the  development  of 
and  the  control  of  outside  statee.  It 
comfortablv   participate   In   a  UN  whtc 
based  on  the  self-determination  of 
and  designed  to  promote  respect  for  hi 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  the  spirit  of  Russian  communl 
the  principle  of  the  political  and  Int 
tual  freedom  of  the  htmoan  mind.     In 
circumstances.  It  Is  hi^Uily  probable  that  i 
relations  will  for  a  long  time  continue 
much  as  they  are  now — unpleasant,  sir 
raneoroua.   bitter,   sullen,  resentful. 
Is  no  general  solution  that  we  can  affc 
make,  for  we  cannot  compmmtee  on  fi 
dom   and   the  rlcchts   of   man.    We 
abandon  our  national  eonvletlona. 

n.  aimicA's  aaswta 

Since  our  differences  cannot  be  reconc 
In  the  reckonable  future,  ve  have  to  Ic 
ourselves  for  security.    If  the  meml 
the  Politburo  are  right  when  they  say 
Russia's  strength  is  her  only  security. 
same  appllee  to  us.  for  our  situation  In 
spact  to  tbcm  Is  the  same  as  theirs  In 
to  us.    During  this  period  of  an  armed 
which  may  lead  either  to  war  or  worU' 
we  mtist  be  certain  that  we  do  not  fs 
home.    POr  the  peace  of  the  world  def 
lees  on  the  truculence  snd  force  of  the 
Government  than  on  our  ability  here  to 
All  the  promises  of   democracy — which 
fkcedom   for   individuals,   individual 
tunlty,  and  a  progressively  hlgli  stanC 
Uvlng. 

We  emerge  from  the  war  with  more 
trial  planta  than  we  have  ever  known. 
about  6  percent  oi  the  world's  popu.atloa| 
can  produce  30  percent  of  the  world's  gc 
During   the  war  new  tnduatrlal  techx 
have  been  perfected  and  new  materials 
vented.    With  more  skilled  workers  thaa] 
have  ever  had  botore.  the  potentlallt 
American  life  are  tremendous  if  our  ecc 
and  aoctal   life  can   be  organlwd   on 
stable  basis.     We  enter  a  period  of  great 
tertal  poeelbUltles  with  many  great  hi 
problema  completely  unsolved. 

Th*  Marxists  expect  us  to  fall.    They 
slder  oDr  fresdaaes  as  ptire  matters  of  fc 
like   voting  for  candidates  selected    by 
lltleal  machines.     It  is  s  cardinal  pni 
of  Ifarsianlsm   that  capitalism  wU:  esf 
tbe  workm  beyond  their  cspacity  for  ei 
•Dce.  try  despvately  to  capture  world 
kets.    imperlalletleally.    to    compensate 
dwindling  markets  at  home,  and  finally 
violent  death  In  a  bloody  pcdltical  rcvolut 

Being  doctrinaire  Marxists,  tbe  Soviet  li 
era  by  and  large  believe  what  they  say 
ua.     By  dogmatically  shutting  their  eys 
tba  wtaolesoaaa  aspects  of  American  life 
find  abundant  •rldsoes  in  our  current 
fairs  to  bear  oat  tts  sMantiflc  prophecy 
capitalistic    iislaslwuilie    In    America, 
may  be  one  raason  why  they  are  not 
burry  to  make  peace  with  Austria, 
and  Korea.     Tbey  think  that  oar 
tng  Influence  will  dwindle  es  oar 
goes  %o  fisees.  perhape  within  the  nest : 
raontba.    If  we  slip  into  another  perli 
economle  paralysis,  with  staggering  ui 
ploymsnt.  we  shall  suffer  not  only  at 
but  abroad  where  mllllone  at  people  are  ic 
tng  to  ue  not  cnly  for  food  and  goods  but  1 
eome  moral  concept  of  freedom. 

What  happens  here  now  has  world 
cance.  The  lack  of  stability  In  our 
strengthens  the  bands  of  partlea  and 


^pttallze  on  our  failure. 

threatening  the  Amerl* 

{ and  constiming  savings, 

(capital  and  labor,  the 

lip  and  management. 

}r.  the  raoa  prejudice 

il   unity,  the  crisis   in 

pity  of  pressure  groups 

late  housing  for  a  grow- 

are  the  eort  of  things 

ite  bearing  on  the  reet 

It  weaken  our  hand  in 

that  distrusts  our  sys- 

)flt  by  our  failure.     As 

economic  system  has 

[condition  for  30  years. 

le  long  depreeslon  was 

lUty  of  war  production. 

le  time  In  smug  praise 

till  shaky. 

given  Amertcn  its  ma- 

appredable  part  of  the 

I  wants  to  see  the  system 

entering  a  world  era 

lallstlc.    Although  we 

source  of  food  and 

to  trade  with  countries 

a  national   basis.     In 

loving  Into  a  world  in- 

snomles — which.  Incl- 

a  Soviet  Russian  Idea. 

le  war  with  a  planned 

rough  general  coopera- 

Induatry  and  civilians, 

{htens  many  Americans. 

we  also  have  our  shlb- 

itances  have  driven  us 

planned  economy  wlth- 

Xg  It  and  have  produced 

ly  notice,  since  they  are 

talk  of  free  enterprise 
eenth  century  were  the 
of  planned  economy 
ler  big  dams,  the  soil- 
the  conservation  of 
jrlty  legislation;  and 
free  enteiprlse  system 
ited  devices  as  the  Ped- 
Interstate  Commerce 
:uritles  and  Kxcbanga 
le  trend  of  the  world  Is 
ray  from  planned  ecou- 
le  capltallam  of  Amer- 
form. 

)use  Subcommittee  on 
tbe  dlspoaltlon  of  the 
rned  war  plants.    Sev- 
;>lants  bad  been  bought 
^tee  described  aa  "giant 
tport   said    that    if   250 
}k  up  their  options  on 
By  would  own  65  par- 
luctlve  facilities;  and 
facts  ahow  a  strong 
itrallzatlon   of  capital 
one   type  of   planned 
>t  necessarily  in  tbe  In- 
aa  a  whole.    Prom  the 
}lnt  of  view  it  might 
ktlott  did  not  have  the 
ury  controla. 
|ln  tbe  world  requires  Is 
idance — the   peacetinM 
wartime    achievement, 
has   developed    tba 
inlques  that  have  al- 
ly lu  ImpetTis.  It  would 
and  labor  could 
le  planning  that  would 
tt  use  of  our  reeourcea 
}ute  tbe  proflu  in  the 
rising  standard  of  living 
ling  field  of  individual 

jstry  and  labor  cannot 

elBelently.  the  people 

tbe  planning  through 

lent,  which  might  ba 

ition — eomethlng  that 

ly    do    not    want.    For 
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planned  economies  by  Government  order  are 
dangerous,  and  may  lead  to  totalitarianism 
which  substitutes  force  for  the  democracy 
and  enterprise  that  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 
No  one  is  forgetting  that  the  success  the 
Russians  have  had  with  a  planned  economy 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  freedom,  and  the 
Labor  Party  In  England  has  not  yet  demon- 
strated that  It  can  plan  economy  and  pre- 
aerve  English  liberties  slmultsmeously. 

By  virtue  of  many  circumstances  we  have 
the  margin  of  a  few  years  to  develop  a  de- 
mocracy, which  has  already  had  a  long  record 
of  achievement.  Into  a  democracy  that  pro- 
motes human  happiness  by  widening  indi- 
vidual opportunities  and  deepening  individ- 
ual security.  In  the  current  crisis  the  con- 
test is  not  between  capitalism  and  socialism 
or  communism.  The  economy  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  What  we  cannot  tolerate  Is 
a  world  dominated  by  a  tyranny  that  mur- 
ders dissenters,  deals  with  human  beings  In 
the  mass  rather  than  as  Individuals,  ruth- 
lessly moves  large  masses  of  people  around 
from  one  place  to  another,  dumps  them  into 
concentration  camps  and  remains  impervi- 
ous to  human  misery. 

But  we  cannot  resist  it  with  angry  words 
and  hatred.  Confronted  with  a  myriad  of 
political  choices,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
the  human  being  who  stands  In  the  middle 
everywhere — the  unwitting  victim  of  power 
politics  from  both  sides  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  Greece.  Turkey.  China,  and 
other  countries.  In  view  of  the  bold  state- 
ment of  our  credo  in  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  burden  of  the  proof  is  on  us.  To  Increase 
food  and  Industrial  production,  to  achieve 
national  stability,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  to  enrich  the  spirit  of  man,  by  gen- 
eral freedom — those  are  our  assets.  If  we  use 
them  wisely,  we  can  prevent  another  world 
war. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Constitnents 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  addres.s  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  31.  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  this  radio  program  is 
nearly  8  years  old.  Almost  as  soon  as  you 
folks  sent  me  to  Congress  the  first  time  in 
1939,  I  began  to  send  you  these  messages 
and  have  continued  practically  without  a 
break. 

It  is  nice  to  receive  your  friendly  letters 
expressing  approval  of  my  radio  talks.  I  try 
to  make  them  informal  and  to  the  point. 

The  people  back  home  have  every  right  to 
know  where  their  Congressman  stands  and 
how  he  feels  on  important  questions.  As  you 
listen  to  my  voice  each  week,  you  get  a 
pretty  good  Idea  at>out  my  sentiments,  and 
by  the  same  token  I  want  to  have  your  slant 
on  things.  That  can  be  done  best  by  writing 
to  me. 

Naturally,  I'm  always  glad  to  see  you  when 
I  am  home.  Feel  free  to  call  on  me  any  day 
then  at  the  Federal  Poet  Office  Building  In 
Binghamton,  where  my  home  offlce  Is  located. 

But  Congress  is  In  session  so  much  that  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  has  to  be  spent  in 
Washington.  Therefore.  If  I'm  no  available, 
pick  up  a  pen  or  pencil  and  drop  me  a  few 
Unee. 


Moreover,  I've  had  some  complaints  lately 
that  letters  written  by  citizens  to  biveaus 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  unanswered.  This  means  that  bureau- 
crats feel  too  superior  to  the  average  person 
to  reply  to  his  letters. 

To  me,  that's  an  outrage.  Who  are  these 
swivel-chair  giants  that  are  too  pompous  and 
lordly  to  answer  letters  the  taxpayers  write 
them?  Who  pays  their  fat  salaries?  How 
come  they  don't  answer  their  maU? 

Every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  rich  or  poor,  regard- 
less of  race  or  religion,  if  they  are  citizens, 
have  the  right  to  ask  a  Government  official 
for  a  favor.  And  they  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect an  answer,  too. 

But  some  big  shots  in  Government  consider 
themselves  above  the  common  herd.  For 
that  matter,  they  consider  themselves  above 
the  Congressmen  the  people  elect  and  who 
vote  the  salaries  they  are  paid.  They're  so 
inflated,  you  could  only  bring  them  down  by 
pin-pricking  their  ego. 

In  these  remarks  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
that  I  am  indicting  all  Federal  officials.  Not 
aU  of  them  are  bureaucrats.  Many  are 
honest,  conscientious  and  painstaking  and 
believe  in  giving  the  Government  a  full  day's 
work. 

But  there  are  too  many  the  other  way. 
Too  many  are  Ignoring  the  fact  that  they 
work  for  the  American  people  and  should 
conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

Congress  ought  to  crack  down  on  these 
slothful  servants  who  don't  consider  them- 
selves servants  at  all.  Congress  ought  to  put 
them  In  their  place. 

So  far  as  I  go.  I  hope  youll  let  me  know 
the  time  you  write  a  department  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  don't  get  a 
reply.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  If  they  ignore 
your  letters. 

If  you  can't  get  an  answer  out  of  these  fel- 
lows, call  on  me.  I'll  go  to  bat  for  you,  gladly. 
Ill  guarantee  a  letter  back  to  you,  and  fast. 

After  all.  have  you  and  I  asked  for  any- 
thing unreasonable?  This  Government  was 
set  up  by  the  people,  to  serve  the  people. 
The  Constitution  defines  all  departments  of 
Government  as  agencies  dedicated  to  public 
service.  This  public  service  is  not  limited  to 
Just  a  favored  few.    It  Is  for  everybody! 

So  be  sure  to  get  in  touch  with  me  If  you 
don't  receive  satisfaction  when  you  request 
something.  I  welcome  your  letters.  You 
know  I'll  answer  right  off  the  bat.  You  know 
they'll  answer  sooner  after  they've  heard 
from  me. 

This  goes  for  you  veterans  who  may  be 
anxious  to  get  word  through  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  This  goes  for  you  farm  folks  who 
want  to  find  out  something  about  agricul- 
ture. And  you  young  people  who  are  stu- 
dents In  our  schools  and  write  me  so  often 
about  research  work.  Also  it  goes  for  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  working  folks  of  the 
Triple  Cities  who  are  asking  many  questions 
of  official  Washington  nowadays. 

All  of  you  are  citizens.  Your  names  may 
not  be  enrolled  on  some  social  list  like  the 
ones  you  see  in  Washington,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  The  truth  Is.  you're  paying 
the  shot,  and  every  public  servant  is  answer- 
able to  you. 

Officialdom  must  realize  this.  Otherwise 
we  will  cease  to  be  America.  There  are  dic- 
tator nations  whose  headmen  make  It  s 
practice  of  pushing  people  around.  They  live 
off  the  fat  of  the  land  while  the  masses  barely 
exist  in  chill  penury. 

We  Just  fought  a  war  to  get  rid  of  such  an 
unbearable  attitude  in  human  relationships. 
We  sent  our  sons  to  fight  those  who  were  de- 
termined to  make  the  people  slaves  of  a  few. 
We  mtist  not  tolerate  a  similar  condition  In 
our  own  affairs. 

Hard-working,  efficient  public  officials  are 
the  only  satisfactory  ones  worth  their  salt. 
Let's  keep  them  and  throw  out  the  rest. 

Thank  you. 


Plea  for  Preparedness 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  address  which  I  broadcast 
over  Station  WBAL,  Baltimore.  Md..  on 
Decoration  Day,  May  30: 

Today,  all  over  the  country  and.  In  fact,  all 
over  the  world,  Americans  and  those  friendly 
to  America  have  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  gallant  dead  of  many  wars.  A  few  hourF 
ago,  In  nearby  Arlington,  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  gathered  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Memorial  Amphitheater  and  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  Today,  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
land,  In  great  cities  and  rural  graveyards,  tbs 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  held  me- 
morial services  for  those  who  fell  in  their 
country's  service.  Similar  homage  has  been, 
or  Is  being,  paid  in  the  far-flung  military 
cemeteries,  large  and  small,  where  Americans 
sleep  on  foreign  fields,  from  Iceland  to  Japan. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  the  little  white  mark- 
ers of  our  war  dead. 

As  we  think  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  have  given  their  lives  in  o\u  coun- 
try's service,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
peace  also  exacts  Its  sacrifices  and  takes  its 
toll  of  gallant  Americans.  This  week  Wash- 
Ingtonlans,  and  particularly  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  have  mourned  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Honorable  Fred  Bradley,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  on  which  I  serve. 

He  was  a  patriot  and  gave  unreservedly  of 
his  energy  and  strength  to  the  public  service. 
He  will  be  greatly  misEed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  a  great  debt 
to  our  warrior  dead  and  to  our  Fred  Bradleys, 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  to  maintain  a 
strong,  free  America,  and  a  world  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

But  we,  a  people  devoted  to  peace,  as  per- 
haps no  other  nation  ever  has  been,  have  on 
all  too  many  occasions  been  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  not  only  otu*  wealth  but  oxii  moet 
precious  cltiaenry  on  the  altars  of  the  gods 
of  war. 

In  reporting  from  Washington  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  the  questions  of  management 
and  labor,  tax  reduction,  elimination  of  Gov- 
ernment extravagance,  partisan  politics,  and 
other  vital  matters  seem  vital  only  as  they 
bear  on  the  urgent  duty  which  faces  us  to 
see  that  "these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain." 

As  Lincoln  said  In  the  greatest  of  all  me- 
morial speeches,  "It  Is  for  us  the  living, 
rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced." 

We  are  in  grave  danger  of  falling  to  meet 
our  responsibilities.  The  danger  is  not  im- 
mediate and  Is  therefore  obscured  by  a  host 
of  other  problems  It  will  not  reach  the 
crisis  for  10.  20.  perhaps  60  years  which  seems 
remote  now.  But  this  crisis  almost  cer- 
tainly will  come  and  the  outcome  will  be 
dependent  on  what  action  we  take  now  and 
in  the  near  future. 

The  threat  Is  nothing  new.  It  Is  fostered 
by  unpreparedness.  We  hope  that  this  time 
we  have  finally  won  a  war  to  end  wars.  The 
U.  N.  has  been  organized  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  preventing  wars.  Plans  are  In  ths 
making  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  we  hope  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  of  peace  and  International  good  will. 

We  hope  this  Is  true.  However,  the  record 
of   past  experience   is   all   to  the   contrary. 


AoeOif 
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Cren  If  w«  aarauM  that,  vnllka  the  League 
of  NatlcDS,  the  U.  N.  haa  come  to  stay,  tbe 
odda  ar<)  still  o^Twhalmlngly  in  fatrar  of 
thliTl  wt  rid  war.  to  test  tbe  new  world  organ- 
ization ind  Its  efBcacy  In  preserving  peace. 
Before  ^i«  can  confidently  eocflda  our  na- 
tional •  tfvty  to  tbe  new  superstate,  tt  must 
demona  rate  that  It  can  meet  the  pragmatic 
test.  II  will  bava  to  ride  out  a  storm.  Oar 
own  Co  istltution  bad  to  be  bathed  In  the 


blood  of 
MUiUty 


the  War  Betwaen  tta«  States  before  Its 

I  tmmut.    U  ttte  wsra  true  vtth 

to  out  small  gntop  c€  nelgbborlnf 

states  #ltb   similar   populations,   traditions 
and  lde<  jlogles.  s  test  by  fire  will  almost  cer- 


tainly 
can  be 


Surely  ^  m  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent tlte  Gatiysburgs  and  tbe  marches 
tbrougk  Oaargla  of  such  a  titanic  struggle 
ttoaa  oc  aurlng  on  American  soU. 


Tb  4i 


whleb 


In  the 
bor.    th4 
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required   before   an   organlastion 
ly  all  the  nations  of  tbe  earth 
Msumed   to   b«   firmly   eatabUabad. 


wa  must 


a  sound  and 
ei>er  ra^y  system  o(  national  preparedness. 
Wa  mur  t  lay  the  foundations  at  unce  and  It 
top  priority  im>w.  Koi 
,  or  at  some  other 
or  politically  azpedlant  time  but  right  now 
and  always.  It  should  ba  kept  in  tha  public 
course  strikes,  controls,  govcm- 
axuavaganca.  taaas.  and  other  do- 
]  aohlama  ara  ot  great  importaaaa  aad 
almost  daily  Impact  on  our  111 
apt  and  proper  solution  of 
questloiis  ts  Important  to  our  comfort  and  se- 
curity. But  they  shoiild  not  distract  our 
attantUy  from  prcparcdi 

kva  sunrivad  mMSf  itrlhsa.  financial 
and  dcprsaalaikSit  mp>f  ssnT  though 
thay  wire.  On  the  other  hand  history  baa 
demons  jratad  twice  within  tha  past  SO  years 
that  un  vapMateaM  jmgaattmm  our  all.  We 
have  he  urd  lapaafead  wanyaps  tram  our  mili- 
tary Iskdera.  Bvan  wtthout  ihair  expert 
opinion  t  It  la  obTlous  to  tha  average  dt 
that  niodam  sriantlftc  dsvalopmenu  ata 
y  adding  to  tha  dangers  of  a  sur- 
prlM  attack.  Speed,  ranfe.  and  devastating 
c  C  weapons.  oM  aad  aav.  ara  vitw  on 
tha  tacr  »ase.  Bach  naw  tflaaoaary  adds  to  tha 
danger.  With  tha  psaalng  of  time,  the  sud- 
denneas  scope,  and  dsanoraliaing  effect  ot 
any  su^h  blow  become  potentially 
Mrtous. 
Tha  iiext  big  attack  would  be  aimed 
at  the  industrial  areas  of  tha  United 
Our  wealth  and  production  lines. 
Mva  twiet  saved  fraadom  for  tha 
world,  dre  likely  to  be  the  first  objectives, 
not  Belgium,  not  tha  Maginoi  hna.  not  Pearl 
tf  wa  hava  sllles  who  fight 
•a  dM  tiU  Busslans  at  Stalingrad,  the  BnUah 
a»  Oanl  irk.  the  French  at  Verdun. 
not  dBuat  on  their  giving  us  the 
time  to  prepare  and  deploy  as  was  the 
in  tha  k  at  two  waia.  Met  U  wa  ara  tha  first 
object!  VI 
In  th4  past  wa  hava  fcilHwd  with  mighty 
hut  wa  haaa  not  looked  well 

D-boat  aanaapa.   BuU    Sun.    and 
(?    In  the  last  two  wars.  Ood  and 
our  slWeh  gave  us  tha  naeeasary  tune  to  mo- 
blliaa  o4r  strength.    Both  times  we  paid  a 
rica  In  blood  and  tnaaiva  for  oar 
but  our  trtands  wara  aMa  to  held 
to  cover  our  frantic 
I  ad  *aftlng.    If  there  U  a 

be  strong  before  the  cnats^  Wa 
ao4  rely  on  any  tlma  next  Uma.  Ona 
of  the  SI  irest  ways  of  poatftomiaf  or  praveait- 
ing  a  tb  Lrd  world  war  Is  for  use  to  ba  aw 
ready  fo    tha  worst. 

Wa  mi  at  profit  from  tha  errors  and  experl- 

enoa  of  i  ha  past.    In  a  democracy  each  clU- 

fthafes   responsibility   for   tha   national 

We  shotaid  all  bs  vigilant  to  Insula 


welfare. 


aattaoal 


that  oui   leaders  do  not  ptoerasUnata  with 
reapaet  i  o  so  vital  a 
tha  ordinary 


defense. 


ttar.  At  first  blush 
may  not  see  why  ha 
to  worry  about  plaiw  tor 
He  cspacu  the  generaU 


and  ttie  tdmlrels,  the  pn^lf  Innal 
make  the  plans.    They  hava  woo  our 
the  past  and  should  be  trusted  to  look 
tha  ftrtnre. 

Leaving  It  to  the  generals  and  the  adml 
might  be  stiAcient  In  a  totalitarian  stata  1 
the  past  has  proved  that  tt  does  not 
In  otir  democracy.  Ultlmatety,  ours  ts  a 
erament  based  on  public  opinion.  No 
ter  how  skillfully  a  plan  ts  drawn.  It  -v  M 
be  fully  carried  out  unless  It  has  -  pt 
support.  Belief  in  the  soundness  and  nc 
slty  of  the  plan  must  be  translated  by 
lar  wlU  to  tha  BaOa  at  Congress.  It 
have  solid  nonpartisan  *>»^""g  snd  ba 
mune  to  the  ebb  and  flow  and  expedtencl« 
party  politics.  It  must  not  be  endan| 
by  local  Interests,  economy  drives,  or  refc 
In  other  words,  otir  plan  for  national  deft 
must  be  more  than  blueprints  devised 
approved  by  the  War  aiul  Navy  Departi 
or  tha  new  unified  cocnauuad.  The 
must  also  represent  the  cionatd»ed  win 
substantal  majority  of  the  voters  of  our  i 
try.  It  will  not  function  long  without 
fttndamcntal  support  because  any  souiid  | 
wtll  be  expcnaive  and  objecUoaahIa  to  st 
minority  groups. 

After  World  War  I  a  well-concetved     ^n\ 
national  dsfeasa  waa  *awn  up  and  < . .  ac% 
Into  law  with  the  backing  of  Oenaral 
and  tha  War  Department.     It   was  st 
for  lack  of  funds  and  when  World  War  { 
arrived  It  waa  discredited  and  scrapped 
large  csUnt.     Like  tha  League  of  Natlc 
never  had  a  fair  test  because  of  inauitlcl 
popolar  support.    This  present  Ooog: 
tbou^  •eoaomy-mindcd  and  de(ernK..cdj 
enforoa  nacaaaary  savings,  wUl  not  ciei 
the   armed  services  of  aaodMl  funds, 
what  about  future  Oosigrsessa  after  tha 
sons  of  this  war  are  not  so  fresh  In  the 
of  tha  paopla? 

Tha  ganarala  and  the  admirals  can 
sevcrsl  different  plana  each  of  which  pr 
erly  implementad.  would  glvs  us  pro  oct 
and  enable  us  to  last  out  the  early  re 
of  a  future  struggle  and  gain  the  time  n< 
to  develop  our  full  strangth.  But  the 
they  select  OMiat  hava  pt****t  ^cli 
Public  opposlttMi  0^  avem  IndUbiance 
Impair  or  defeat  Its  success.  Tha  past 
shown  our  generals  and  adnUrate  much 
skilled  and  successful  In  coping  with  pol 
claaa  and  voters  than  thay  hava  been 
foralgn  enemies. 

Thay  need  to  know,  for  eaampla.  what 
port  they  can  expect  from  the  voters 
some  form  of  compulsory  military  ^  ^n 
In  time  of  psace  This  question  sht  i.d 
settled  at  once.  If  ae  are  not  to  hava] 
form  of  peacatlme  draft  the  whole  sui 
will  have  to  ba  radically  different  from 
Is  apparanUy  now  contaB^klatad. 
Item  of  sound  plan  Is  rtspMidMit  on 
other  Itams  that  go  to  make  up  the  wt 
Tha  slas  of  an  adequate  Beguiar  Army 
directly  affected  by  tha  strength  and  qua 
of  the  National  Guard  and  ncaanres  actv 
avaUabla.  The  quaUty  of  all  aniH  and 
Icaa  Is  Inftossioed  by  tha 
and  tlaae  provldad  for 
goes. 

Our  Government  should  lay  an  af 
plan  In  basic  outlina  bafora  tha  Am'« 
paopla.    Fundamental   qtwstions  should 
Mttlad  with  vtmost  dispatch.    To  win 
lar  backing  tha  plB»  rtMMrid  hava  ftui 
iictty  and  ttw  paopla  told  ftanUy  what 
will  cost. 

These  and   similar  qusstlana  should 
fully  and  promptly  discussed  so  that 
lar   support   at   soate   sound    plan    can 
crystallBsd.     lHa   pahUe    voice   should 
raised  so  that  not  only  tha  praasnt  Ooni 
but  future  Congresses,  will  be  to  a  poati 
to  know  what  basic  type  of   national 
f  ensa  the  OMjortty  at  tha  peopla  wlU  st 
Then,  and  only  then,  ean  the  gvnarals 
the  admirals  work  out  ths  detalla  with 
confidence  in  the  reaulu. 


}u'  pending  before  the 
lat  can  for  compulsory 
all  able  bodied  young 
le  age  of  17.  The  Idea 
objectlon.ibIe  to  large 
ilation.  As  a  nation, 
system.  It  cannot  ba 
so^ce  is  a  form  of 
inet  Americans  abhor 
tlcularly   In   time   of 

Ills  for  rellglotu  free- 
are  opposed  to  forced 
[conscientious  grounds. 
fort  that  some  Indl- 
freedom  of  education 
for  comptilsory  mlll- 
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flower-<lackad  stones,  died  for  liberty.  Tliey 
gave  their  lives  for  Americanism.  If  their 
sacrifices  are  not  to  have  been  In  vain,  then 
we  who  are  privileged  to  live  must  live  as 
devotedly  for  liberty  and  Americanism  as 
those  departed  ones  died  devotedly  for  lib- 
erty snd  Americanism. 

The  lowly  Nacarene  once  said:  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  That  text  Is  not  only  the  essence 
of  living:  not  only  is  It  the  complete  state- 
ment of  spiritual  salvstlon;  It  L>  a  principle 
to  which  Americanism  conforms  completely 
baeaUM  in  a  Government  such  as  ours — a 
Ooremment  of.  by.  and  for  the  people — it  is 
the  liberty  of  the  people  to  know  the  truth 
that  makes  them  free. 

The  wars  In  which  America  has  participated 
have  been  conflicts  begtin  by  totalitarian  gov- 
ertunenta.  The  American  people  have  always 
baen  a  peaceful  people.  They  have  never 
been  prepared  for  war  when  war  came  be- 
cause they  were  motived  by  good  will  toward 
their  fellow  men — not  by  any  lust  for  power 
over  other  people;  nor  by  any  greed  for  the 
territory  or  possessions  of  other  people. 
Whenever  the  manhood  of  America  has 
marched,  as  you  men  and  your  comrades 
marched,  to  do  battle  for  your  country,  the 
motive  and  purpose  of  America  always  has 
been  to  extend  freedom — to  extend  the  truth 
of  government  which  sets  men  free  to  know 
that  liberty  which  we  wrote  Into  our  Con- 
stitution in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

No  one  can  deny  nor  dispute  ttiat  record 
and  that  impelling  motive  on  the  part  of 
America.  History  sustains  It  completely. 
Our  record  In  the  Philippines,  our  record  In 
Cuba,  our  record  in  every  case  where  we  have 
rescued  subjugated  peoples  from  the  clutch 
of  the  despot  has  been  to  prepare  them  for 
■all  gOTrrnmrnt  and  then  help  them  to  set 
vp  tfeatr  own  government. 

Today,  after  the  last  great  struggle,  Amer- 
ica remains  the  outstanding  bulwark  of  lib- 
erty left  upon  this  planet.  Across  the  world 
two  conflicting  concepts  of  government  clash. 
With  the  world  of  the  future  In  between,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  face  each 
other  with  conflicting  ideological  doctrines 
and  governmental  policies.  Now  that  we 
have  baen  by  force  of  circumstances  impelled 
into  the  position  of  world  leadership,  as  well 
ss  being  compelled  to  become  the  world's 
banker,  and  tbe  world's  Samaritan  of  mercy, 
there  has  arlaan  an  Imperative  necessity  that 
we  lace  facts  realistically  and  no  longer  be- 
muse ourselves  by  wishful  thinking. 

Our  whole  doctrine  and  concept  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  live  at  peace  with  our  neighbors: 
to  permit  self-determinatiou  by  peoples 
within  our  own  orbit  of  infiuence;  to  promote 
self-determination  by  peoples  cTferyahere  else 
in  the  world — in  short,  to  pernalt  the  peoples 
of  every  nation  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government.  All  we  asked  in  the  First  World 
War  in  rettim  for  the  millions  of  men,  the 
rivers  of  blood,  and  the  billions  of  money  we 
spent  was  world  peace  between  all  the 
nations.    We  did  not  get  that  world  peace. 

When  we  became  embroiled  in  the  Second 
World  War  our  course  was  perfectly  clear  to 
every  Informed  person  In  the  world;  w*  were 
again  going  into  war,  we  were  again  prepar- 
ing to  contribute  millions  of  men  and  un- 
precedented billions  of  dollars  that  the  world 
might  have  peace  and  security,  that  small, 
weak  nations  might  be  made  free  of  the  fear 
of  being  overrun,  despoiled,  destroyed,  and 
enslaved  by  stronger  neighbor  powers.  In 
the  course  of  thst  struggle  we  not  only  had 
to  pour  millions  of  fighting  forces  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  munitions  and  supplies  of  war 
into  the  Etircpean  theater,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  had  to  pour  other  torrents  of  blood 
and  other  billions  of  dollars  Into  a  war  in  the 
Pscific  which  we  fought  alone  with  practi- 
cally no  aid  from  any  of  our  sllles.  Such  a 
feat  of  waging  war  directed  toward  freedom 
and  motivated  by  a  desire  that  all  men  might 
be  free  and  secure  has  never  been  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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Tills  Sunday  evening  seems  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  time  to  reaffirm  our  passionate 
yearning  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world 
and  also  to  analyse  with  you  why  it  is  that 
our  concept  and  practice  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed  has  difficulty  to  live 
In  amity  on  this  globe  with  the  concept  of 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  America 
believes  in  the  kind  of  government  which 
grants  men  the  freedom  to  worship  God  as 
their  own  conscience  may  dictate.  We  be- 
lieve In  political  freedom,  a  free  press,  a  free 
radio,  free  schools,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  to  seek  his  progress  in  his  own 
way,  sectire  from  unjust  Interference  by  his 
government.  We  believe,  and  we  have  dem- 
onstrated, that  people  living  under  such  a 
government,  that  individuals  enjoying  such 
liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity,  do  not 
have  to  and  will  not  bow  their  heads  to  any 
dictatorship;  they  do  not  hsve  to  and  will 
not  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  yoke  of 
any  despotic  oppressor;  they  do  not  have  to 
and  will  not  look  into  the  dust  as  they  live 
out  a  weary  life  of  toil  and  tortiu*.  Freemen 
under  our  American  concept  may  lift  their 
eyes  to  search  for  their  destiny  among  the 
stars.  Ye  shall  know  ths  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free. 

Open  to  all  the  world,  America  is  a  land 
to  which  anyone  may  come,  observe  and 
criticize  If  he  chooses.  Everyone  may  know 
how  we  live,  how  we  work,  how  we  play,  and 
they  may  know,  too,  how  we  reverently  wor- 
ship tbe  God  of  otir  fathers. 

Why,  then,  is  there  an  iron  curtain  around 
Russia  and  all  the  unfortunate  satellite 
countries  she  has  drawn  within  her  circle'/ 
Fellow  Americans,  veterans  who  have  offered 
to  give  your  all  for  liberty,  the  reason,  and 
you  know  It  as  well  as  I,  Is  because  the  Rus- 
sian rvilen  dare  not  let  their  p>eople  see  bow 
men  and  women  live  under  the  blessings  of 
free  government.  The  Russian  rulers  dare 
not  permit  their  people  to  learn  that  the 
biunblest  laborer  In  America  is  l>etter  off 
In  every  way  than  the  most-favored  worker 
In  Russia. 

The  term  "communism"  has  always  Ijeen 
employed  to  represent  the  Russian  concept 
of  government,  just  as  Americanism  has 
alwayi  l>een  employed  to  represent  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  word  communism 
is  misleading  as  applied  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. Russia  is  not  a  communism  where 
men  share  and  share  alike.  There  is  no  such 
thing  In  Russia  as  equality  of  opportunity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  Russia  as  a  labor 
union.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Russia 
as  a  free  newspaper  or  an  Independent  radio 
station.  Russia,  Instead  of  being  a  com- 
munism, is  s  tight,  cruel,  ruthless  de^poticm 
that  enslaves  Its  own  people.  It  Is  a  des- 
potism which  believes  It  niust  have  an  in- 
sulating wall  of  satellite  nations  about  it  In 
order  that  the  Rtissian  people  may  not  learn 
how  men  and  women  live  richly  under  free 
government,  and  how  completely  and  miser- 
ably enslaved  the  Russian  people  are  under 
their  despots.  That  Is  the  real  reason  why, 
in  spite  of  a  long  history  of  effort  at  con- 
ciliation on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Russian  representatives  have  resiBted  every 
effort  by  America  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment that  will  lead  to  world  peace. 

You  are  being  told  by  a  small  cult  of 
eubversionists  in  this  country  that  America 
Is  archaic:  that  Americanism  is  outmoded; 
that  your  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned Is  not  as  efficient  as  government  under 
communism  or  socialism  or  some  other  alien 
i£m.     Let's  see  about  that: 

The  '  ther  nations  of  the  world  have  had 
anywhere  from  a  thousand  to  more  than  6.000 
yeara  in  which  to  achieve  evenrthlng  we  have 
achieved  In  America  in  170  yean.  They  did 
not  sticceed.  We  did.  Now,  since  our  fore- 
fatben  came  from  those  very  countries  which 
failed  to  reach  the  helghU  we  have  scaled  in 
America,  by  what  magic  did  they  build  the 
fotmdatlons  upon  which  in  170  years — a  brief 
and  fleeting  period  in  tbe  life  of  nations — 


we  erected  the  greatest  nation  mankind  has 
ever  known? 

Friends,  veterans,  it  was  the  magic  at  our 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed:  it 
was  the  magic  of  oiu-  Constitution  in  which 
we  bound  ourselves  under  an  organic  law  to 
restrain  ourselves,  to  refrain  from  oppression 
of  minorities  in  moments  of  passion  and 
vehemence  and,  perhaps  hysteria,  on  the 
part  of  the  majority.  It  was  the  magic,  if 
you  please,  of  the  BUI  of  Bights — the  right 
to  worship  God  as  each  should  choose;  tbe 
right  to  know  what  his  Government  does 
and  to  criticize  it  If  he  sees  fit;  the  right  of 
petition  and  peaceful  assembly;  the  right 
to  seek  work  or  to  go  Into  business  or  to 
enter  a  profession  if  he  chose;  the  right  to 
exercise  Individual  freedom  in  orderly  liberty 
under  the  law  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
without  interfering  with  a  llki  right  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbon.  That  is  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  a  government  by  men.  It 
waa  the  magic  of  that  concept  and  that  sys- 
tem of  government  that  has  brought  us  In 
170  yean  to  the  highest  standard  of  living, 
the  highest  wages,  the  best  working  condi- 
tions, tbe  best  schools,  the  best  communica- 
tion and  transportation  systems,  the  great- 
est technique  for  mass  production. 

The  subvenlonists  would  tell  you  that 
Americanism  is  inefficient  and  has  failed  in  a 
modem  world.    Let's  see  about  that: 

After  Japan  had  prepared  for  40  yean  for 
war;  after  Stalin  in  Russia  had  prepared  for 
20  yeara  for  war;  after  Hitler  had  driven  the 
German  people  by  lash  and  spur  for  13  yean 
gettlnf^  ready  for  war.  what  happened  in 
America  when  we  were  forced  Into  the  strug- 
gle? Under  a  free  government,  a  free  dtl- 
zeru7,  a  free  agrlculttire,  a  free  labor,  a  free 
Industry,  all  cooperated  to  put  us.  in  the 
short  space  of  S  yeara,  on  an  offensive  war 
basis  and  the  road  to  victory.  In  8  yean, 
mark  you.  we  In  America  overcame  tbe  de- 
cades of  preparation  In  those  totalitarian 
countries.  In  8  yeara  we  were  in  sight  of 
victory  in  two  wars,  on  two  oceans,  while  we 
wen  pouring  out  billions  upon  billions  of 
doUan'  worth  of  war  machines  and  material 
to  sustain  not  only  our  millions  of  fighting 
forces  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East  but  to 
sustain  our  allies  as  well.  Ehirlng  that  same 
war.  we  had  a  national  election  without  Im- 
peding our  efforts  in  the  least.  That,  vet- 
erans, is  the  kind  of  an  America  that  you 
fought  for.  That  is  the  kind  of  an  America 
yov  -  coouades  died  for.  That  is  the  kind  at 
an  America  we  must  live  for.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  America  that  the  subverslonisu  say 
has  failed. 

Let's  look  a  UtUe  further: 

After  the  war  was  over,  after  we  had 
proved  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  two 
wara.  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
turned  to  us  to  feed  them;  to  clothe  them; 
to  give  them  the  money  by  which  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  factories  and  their  war- 
blasted  agriculture.  In  this  very  hour, 
every  nation  in  the  world  is  looking  to  us 
for  help.  If  there  is  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  that  is  better  than  Atnerica;  If 
there  is  any  other  governmental  system  In 
the  world  that  is  within  cannon  shot  of  our 
American  system;  if  there  is  any  other  con- 
cept of  government  in  the  world  remotely 
comparable  in  benevolence  and  efficiency, 
where  is  it?  The  subveretonlsts,  who  pros- 
per under  the  hospitality  of  this  country  snd 
who  then  seek  to  destroy  the  very  system 
that  makes  this  Nation  all  it  is.  cannot 
answer  that  question.  They  close  their  eyes 
willfully  to  every  fact  of  history. 

Fellow  citizens  and  veterans,  we  know  that 
these  forces  are  at  work  in  this  Nation  to- 
day to  overturn  our  American  system.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  assaults  upon  the 
Congress  ara  planned  aasaulta  designed  to 
break  down  and  destroy  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  special  Instru- 
ment of  contrcA  over  their  Government  and 
their     governors— because     the     legislaUve 
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the  Government  la  Just  thav— 
s  special   Instrument  of  control 
Government  und  their  govemora. 
:an  be  no  question  In  the  mind  of 
ho  is  Intellectually  honest  that  men 
spiritual    pronreaa   only   under   a 
which  leaves  them  free  to  wcr- 
In  their  own  way  and  to  exercise 
In  orderly  liberty  under  the  law. 
d  like  to  read  to  you  now  what  I 
one  of  the  best  deOnltlona  of  gov- 
ever   voiced   by   man.   and   It   was 
by   that  great  philosopher.   Baruch 
in  ths  1«W^    Bs  dsaerlbed  Amerl- 
m  coaiple«sly  and  aaoelnctly  as  it 
done.    Listen  to  his  worda: 
Mt  end  of  the  stats  la  not  to  doml- 
nor   to   restrain   them   by   fear; 
la  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear 
may  live  and  act  with  full  security 
Injury  to  himself  or  his  neigh- 
end  of  the  state.  I  repeat.  Is  not 
rational   beings   Into  brute   beasts 
It  Is  to  enable  their  bodies 
minds  to  function  safely.    It  Is  to 
to  live  by.  and  to  exercise,  a  free 
that    they    may    not    waste    their 
In  hatred,  anger  or  guile,  nor  act 
toward  one  another.    Thus  the  end 
te  Is  really  liberty." 
hope  and  pray  that  war  may  never 
to  this  world.     We  know  that 
of   being  a   heroic,  chivalrous 
under  flying  banners  and  to  the 
blaring  trumpets.  Is  a  cold,  sclen- 
method   of    mass  destruction 
and  factories,  of  cities  and  farms 
that  war  has  reached  such  sclen- 
that  It  win  be  mass  suicide 
again. 

of  Galilee  once  said: 

profit eth  a  man  If  he  gain  the  whole 

lose  his  own  souI?~    In  the  utmost 

msy  I  paraphrase  that  truism  and 

prcflteth   men  If  they  slay   the 

>rld  and  lose  their  own  lives?"    How 

profit  mankind?     It  Is  not  possible. 

we  must  stand  on  gtiard  on  the  ram- 

llberty  to  see  that  some  lust  for 

not  motivate  men  somewhere  to 

conquest  of  their  neighbors  for  sheer 

<  xerclslng  that  lust  for  power. 

t  peace  with  all  the  world — and  I 
sglne  anyone  wanting  It  more  de> 
you  veterans  do. 

on  this  Sabbath  Day,  as  we  are 

here  to  pay  tribute  to  our  heroic 

mtist  remember  that  the  peace  of 

and  the  safety  of  our  liberty  He  In 

rlgUance.     We  must  remember  that 

of  the  world  today  America  must 

a    national    defense    sufficiently 

eflklent  that  no  nation  bent  on 

n  wUl  be  Invited  to  direct  an  attack 

Above  all.  my  fellow  citizens,  we 

otir  coRunon  devotion  to  our  com- 

Just  as  those  who  today  sleep 

the  grassy  mounds  gave  their  com- 

They  died  In  their  devotion 

We  must  live  our  devotion   to 

they  are  not  to  have  died  In  vain. 

ve  us  the  strength,  the  wisdom,  and 

to  live  to  perpetuate  Amerlcan- 

the  words  of  the  Master:  "Ye  shall 

truth,  and  the  uuth  shall 
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IN  181  HOUSE  OP  BimBBVT ATlVn 

I   Mondaw,  /WM  I.  IH7 

Mr.    ICAN8PIXLD  of  Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  \m.r%  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  am  Inserting  an  article  by 
ard  Neuberger  which  appeared  in 
New  York  Times  of  May  4.  1947. 
story  of  the  Alcan  Highway  could 
have  a  greater  authority  to  tell  it 
Dick  Neuberger  who  worked  on  it.  tra'^ 
eled  over  it.  and  knows  it  as  few  men 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  artlc 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  becmi 
of  Its  lucidity  and  also  in  the  hope 
It  may  stimulate  Interest  In  our  nc 
western   and   Alaskan   areas.    To   Dl 
Neuberger  I  extend  my  congratulatlc 
for  a  fine  article  that   needed   to 
written. 

A      KXW      HlOHSOAO      TO      AOVXNTtnil — / 

MiLTrAET  HiCHWAT.  Now  Opsn  ros 
tntx  DaiviMa.  Caixs  the  Moroaiar  to  a 
AND  Vast  Wiloksniss 

Vancouv««,  B.  C. — For  the   first   time 
history  the  American  motorist  will  be  al 
this  summer  to  travel  overland  to  All 
If   his   car  Is   "roadworthy"   and   If   he 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  long  Jour 
ahead,  the  Canadian  Government  will  adi 
him  onto  the  Alaska  Military  Highway, 
fabulous    1,519-mlle    wilderness    rcid 
structed   during   the  war   as   an   emergei 
route  to  the  American  Army's  bases  In 
far  North. 

Last  year  the  Alaska  Highway  was  dc 
to  general  traffic,  despite  thousands  of 
qulries  from  every  land  In  the  Western  Hei 
sphere.      There  were  no  facilities  along 
famous  road  for  repairing  cars,  selling  fc 
and  providing  other  services.     Now.  howei 
no  leas  than  15  stopping  places  dot  the  tw| 
Ing   roadway   which   extends   from   Dai 
Creek,   on   the   British   Columbia  plains. 
Fairbanks.  In  the  "Golden  Heart"  of  All 

Red-coated  mountles  patrol  the  more 
mote    stretches,    looking    for    wayfarers 
trouble.     It  Is  200  miles  from  the  Inn  at  Wfl 
son  Lake  to  the  fuel.  food,  and  oveml 
accommodations  available  where  the  hi 
way  arches  across  the  TesUn  River  on  a  h| 
steel  bridge.    This  is  equivalent  to  driving 
U.  S.  No.  1  from  Mew  York  and  Boston  wt| 
out  seeing  a  wayside  shack  or  gasoline  put 

Many  other  stopping  places  on  the  Alt 
Highway    are    considerably    more    than 
miles  apart.      For  this  reason  cars  mi 
In  good  condition.     Nearly  all  the  stopi 
places  have  gasoline,  food,  and  bunks, 
repairs  can  be  made  at  Dawson  Creek. 
St.  John.  Fort  Nelson.  Watson  Lake.  Wt 
horse,  and  Fairbanks.     These  settlements  i 
also  the  location  of  airfields,  and  at 
them  medical  care  is  available. 

CtTT    XM    WIUMCaNCSS 

The    Alaska    Highway,    according    to 
builder.   Brig.   Gen.   James   A.   O'Connor, | 
"the  longest  stretch  of  wilderness  road 
structed  since  the  development  of  the  sul 
mobile."      Whltehorse  Is  the  only  coi 
nlty  of  more  than  3S0  people  between 
road's  terminals. 

Traveling  the  highway  is  an  advent 
The  road  starts  on  the  high  plains  of  Brit 
Columbia.  It  crosses  three  mountain 
Including  the  Canadian  Rockies.  It  cit 
for  ssveral  hundred  miles  to  the  outl] 
ramparts  of  the  St.  Ellas  Mountains, 
range  In  the  Dominion.  It  spans  100 
rivers  and  many  smaller  ones.  It  bt-vuit 
the  Peace  Rlvar  agricultural  belt  aud 
a  few  miles  from  Um  Arctic  Circle. 

Recent  travslan  OtMl  Alaska  report 
13l»<mlls  routs  la  ewsUaBt  cgoditjon. 
tng  the  Seattle  maritime  etrtiM  a 
It  Mf  trtKka  nasbsd 
wmtoals  Ui  reoortf  tuns, 
psrattarea  wars  oftsn  80  bslow,  the  tfrti 
psrlsaeed  bo  diAculUss.  avsrafftng  aoo 
a  4ay. 

Ptonssrsd  by  Unltsd  tutss  Amy  Bnfti 
troops,  and  then  later  wldsnsd  and 
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Control  Board,  whose 
Sdmonton.     W.  J.  Evs> 
^1    board    recently    an- 
would  be  granted  to 
re  sufficiently  self -con - 
is    case    and    personal 
lequate  to  the  under- 
Bost   Alaskan   travelera 
Jso  reported  that  "all 
to  travel  have  been 
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Irlves  the  Alaska  Hlgh- 
ed  If  be  does  not  bring 
awever.  mountles  and 
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mtlee  added  to  th«r  speedometer.  Bueh  a 
trip  would  requlrs  approximately  35  days. 
allowing  for  brief  stop-overs  at  Edmcmton, 
Whltehorse,  and  Fairbanks. 

Travel  expenses  on  the  Alaska  section  at 
the  road  are  considerably  higher  than  In 
Canada  but  four-fifths  of  the  highway  Is  on 
Canadian  soil.  Eggs  In  Fairbanks  are  91.50  a 
doaen.  beer  60  cents  a  bottle,  and  apples  35 
cents  each.  But  at  Canadian  way&lde  sta- 
tions a  caribou-steak  dinner  costs  only  $1 
and  bam  and  eggs  and  hashed-brown  pota- 
toes ean  be  purchased  for  35  cents.  Gasoline 
prices  frequently  reverse  this  situation.  On 
tbe  Alaskan  side  of  the  border  a  United  States 
gaUon  coats  56  eents.  Some  of  the  Canadian 
stopping  places  charge  80  cents  for  an  Im- 
perial gallon,  allghtly  larger  than  Its  Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

Pan-Pacific  of  Seattle  has  creatsd  an 
Alaska  Highway  tour  that  offers  a  22-  or  SB- 
day  round-trip  on  the  romantic  road  which 
includes  visits  to  Anchorage.  Falrbanka, 
Mount  McKlnley  Park.  Seattle.  Victoria.  Van- 
couver. Lake  Louise.  Banff,  and  Edmonton. 
All-expense,  conducted  trips  are  scherdxiled 
for  June  26.  July  23,  and  August  20.  each  tour 
being  restricted  to  10  persons.  The  22 -day 
tour,  returning  by  air.  costs  i<!88.19:  the  28- 
dav  tow.  returning  by  bus  and  raUrosd.  Is 
$685.50.  not  Including  meals  on  the  return 
trip. 

The  wayfarer  who  reaches  the  distant  end 
of  the  Alaska  Highway  will  find  that  Alaska 
qualifies  for  the  Indian  description  of  The 
Great  Land.  The  road  ends  In  the  Fairbanks 
area.  Off  toward  the  south  Is  Mount  Mc- 
Klnley. monarch  of  North  Amerlcs.  This 
20300-foot  peak  towers  higher  above  its  Im- 
mediate base  than  does  rven  Mount  Everest. 

TO  Momrr  it'inwi.KT 

Ifotuit  McKlnley  Is  reached  from  Fairbanks 
over  the  picturesque  Alaska  Railroad.  Fares 
are  expensive,  aporo.rlmately  10  cents  a  mile. 
McKlnley  Park  Hotel,  used  as  a  rest  camp 
for  Alaska  Army  garrisons  during  the  war,  is 
In  the  shadow  of  the  great  Alaskan  Rjtnge. 
The  area  abounds  in  big  game,  although,  as 
In  other  national  parks,  huntini?  Is  forbidden. 
The  fishing,  however.  Is  of  the  customary 
Alaska  variety — bountiful. 

Motorists  can  swing  off  toward  the  seacoast 
on  the  Richardson  Highway,  only  major  auto- 
mobile road  within  the  Territory.  A  spur  of 
this  highway  extends  to  Anchorage,  largest 
city  In  Alaska,  with  nearly  13.000  Inhabitants. 
It  also  Is  the  headquarters  of  ths  Army's 
Alaska  Department.  Hotel  rooms  In  Fair- 
banks and  Anchorage,  extremely  scarce  now, 
will  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $5  s  day. 
The  traveler  ahould  count  on  spending  $1 
for  breakfast,  $1.50  for  lunch,  and  $2  or  more 
for  dinner. 

TSAVB.   BT   BOAT 

Should  the  traveler  leave  the  Alaska  High- 
way at  Whltehorse,  he  can  Journey  to  Skag- 
way  over  the  narrow-gage  White  Pass  Rail- 
way. From  Skagway  boats  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  serve  southeastern  Alaska,  with  Its 
vast  fiords  and  limitless  spruce  forests. 
Junsau.  capital  of  the  Territory.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal dty.  Behind  Juneau,  in  the  mountahxs, 
are  numerous  lakes  reached  by  pontoon 
planes. 

If  ths  tourist  prepares  his  own  meals,  hs 
had  better  bring  along  an  ample  wallet. 
Oroeery  prices  in  Alaska  average  50  percent 
higher  than  SeatUe.  one  of  the  most  costly 
American  communities.  Even  before  tbe 
present  spurt  In  food  easts,  a  bowl  ot  soup 
was  90  oenu  In  Junsau  and  a  chooolats 
sundas  60  cents.  Bousing  accommodaUoos 
la  Alaska  ars  even  mors  erofwdsd  than  la 
eoadlMotal  United  States,  largely  beeauas  <d 
tbe  many  ex-soldlers  and  others  who  bave 
come  to  Alaska  In  tbe  past  year  In  eearah 
of  opportunity  and  esttleofent. 

L. 


Rnssia  Expands  Its  Anti-AiiicricaB  RaA> 
Broadcasts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTJTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Jfoniloy,  Jitne  2.  t$47 

Ur.  MX7NDT.  Mr.  l^;>eaker.  later  this 
week  the  House  will  take  up  for  action 
the  so-called  Mundt  bill— H.  R.  3342— 
which  proposes  to  establish  a  United 
Stat«s  information  service  abroad  and  to 
equip  our  Government  to  offset  the 
libelous  falsehoods  now  being  dissemi- 
nated about  the  United  States  in  various 
sections  of  the  world.  In  that  connec- 
tion, the  following  United  Press  news 
dispatch  is  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
est. 

You  will  notice  In  reading  the  news 
dispatch  accompanying  these  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Russians  have  very 
recently  added  a  new  voice  to  their 
short-wave  radio  programs  which  are 
being  beamed  to  the  United  States  and 
to  people  throughout  the  world  who 
speak  the  English  language.  Albert 
Warner  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  has  deemed  this  new  female 
Russian  broadcaster  as  Moscow  Mary. 
The  connotations  of  that  title  seem  to 
make  it  an  appropriate  name. 

As  a  nation  we  Americans  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  short-wave  listening  so  I  sup- 
pose few  people  hear  Moscow  Mary.  We 
are  uniquely  fortunate  In  this  country  in 
having  a  highly  developed  radio  Industry 
offering  the  public  a  variety  of  programs 
so  Americans  have  little  occasion  to  tune 
in  on  foreign  broadcasts.  In  other  coun- 
tries, however,  conditions  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent. Where  the  Government  controls 
the  broadcasting  programs  as  it  does  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe  and 
where  countries  are  small  in  size,  listen- 
ing to  short-wave  programs  is  the  usual 
practice.  Only  by  such  listening  habits 
do  the  auditors  get  variety  in  their  pro- 
grams and  in  many  areas  it  is  only  by 
listening  to  short-wave  programs  from  a 
variety  of  sources  that  people  can  hear 
the  various  sides  of  a  story  and  thus  have 
acce.ss  to  factors  which  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Thus  throughout 
Europe  and  those  portions  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
listening  to  short-wave  radio  programs  is 
the  established  custom. 

Moscow  Mary  will  not  be  able  to  deceive 
or  disturb  very  many  American-;.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  It  is  easy  to  visualiie  the 
jKJssibillties  of  her  counterparts  in  other 
languages  in  influencing  and  effecting  lis- 
teners in  other  countries.  For  example. 
a  Moscow  Gretchen  broadcasting  in 
German  and  projecting  falsehoods  about 
the  United  States  can  make  our  occupa- 
tion tasks  In  defeated  Oennany  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  A  Moscow  Annette 
speaking  In  French  and  steadily  maUgn- 
Ing  the  United  States  woaM  be  eertaln  to 
create  ill  will  for  America  among  the  peo- 
pte  of  France  unle«  ve  do  aomethtBg  to 
counteract  IL 
"Hie  United  States  requires  as  large  an 
,  of  good  will  and  friendly  attitudea  as 


possIUe.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  are  to  exer- 
cise our  effective  world  leadership  in  the 
fields  of  international  cooperation  and 
permanent  peace.  We  cannot  afford  to 
blade  out  the  light  of  freedom  as  it  shines 
from  America  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
silence  the  voice  of  America  as  it  Is  beam- 
ed abroad  by  short-wave  to  tell  the  worid 
the  truth  about  our  American  concepts 
and  our  American  way  of  life. 
GTTass  WMof  Ifosoow  ICsrr  Tsueb  out  Raoeo 

The  appearance  of  a  female  propagandist 
on  Radio  Moscow  has  given  Amoleans  a 
chance  to  enter  a  guessing  game. 

ifosoow  Mary,  as  she  Is  called  by  Albert 
Warner  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
who  discovered  her.  may  be  an  Amfsrlcan. 
She  has  either  a  British  or  a  "ciUtursd" 
American  accent.  The  poor  reception  from 
Moscow  makes  It  dUDctilt  to  determine 
which. 

Warner  aald  last  night  that  perhaps  some 
listeners  will  rseognlas  Mosoow  Mary  as  a 
farmer  high  school  plsymate  and  give  a  dvm 
to  her  Identity.  He  pointed  out  that  Amer- 
icans managed  to  Identify  the  voices  of  ssv- 
eral Axis  propagandists  dtirlng  the  war.  8o 
he  Is  recording  her  broadcasts  and  playing 
parts  of  them  to  Mutual  listeners. 

SBZ  OOESM'T  UXS  t7S 

Moscow  Mary  ean  never  bops  to  com- 
pete with  Japan's  Tokyo  Rose  In  popular- 
ity, Warner  thinks.  Her  talks  are  aimed 
not  at  entertaining  Americans,  but  at  edu- 
cating them  to  Moscow^  wsy  of  thtnklng. 
She  denounces  "monopoUstie  Anterieana.** 
She  characterlaes  ths  United  SUtes  as  a  hot 
bed  of  "grabbing  imperialists  out  to  take  the 
wealth  and  freedom  of  other  countries." 

She  has  charged  that  American  newspaper- 
men wrote  "preconceived  lies"  about  the  re- 
cent Moscow  conference  at  tbe  Inslstwirs  of 
their  "monopolistic  newspaper  proprietors." 

STtncBLXs  ovm  woaos 

She  also  Insistfid  that  the  Bussian  press 
gives  the  troth  to  Its  people  through  censor- 
ship, while  the  American  press  Is  designed  to 
withhold  all  truths  from  tlM  American  pub- 
lic. 

Moscow  Mary  showed  a  tendency  In  her 
brosdcasts  to  stumble  over  words  oceaaionai- 
ly,  but  this  could  be  due  to  reading  and  not 
to  language  diflkmltles.  Warner  said. 


Confereace  Report  on  Tax  Redadioa 
Leaves  No  AHcraatrve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OP  mCHtCAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£5ENTATIVZS 
Monday,  June  2,  1947 

Ur.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  voting  for  the  conference  report 
on  H.  R.  1  when  it  comes  before  us  today. 

I  opposed  H.  R  1  when  it  was  originally 
before  us.  I  have  not  changed  my  views 
on  It.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  tax  reduction.  I  believe  as 
strongly  as  ever  that  the  only  fair  plan 
would  be  to  increaae  family  exemptiona. 
Tbe  Knotaon  ao  -  percent  •  itrateht  - 
aeroeB-the-board  proposal  was  rankly 
unfair  to  those  In  the  Km-lncome  group, 
and  hence  to  the  welfare  of  the  countzy 
as  a  whole.  The  present  conference  re- 
port, calling  for  approximately  a 
SO-,  ao-.  lO-peroent  tax  reductloo,  la  only 


AS«I 
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a  sliRh  improvement.  Out  of  the  $3.- 
840.000  000  involved  in  the  reduction,  the 
4  perce  »t  of  taxpayers  at  the  top  will  get 
$1,441.(00.000  or  37  percent  of  the  re- 
ductioE :  the  middle  43  percent  of  tax- 
payers wiU  get  $1,378,000,000  or  36  per- 
cent of  the  reduction,  while  the  bottom 
53  perci  ;nt  of  oiur  taxpayers  will  get  $877,- 
000.000  or  only  27  percent  of  the  reduc- 
tion.   ■  That  tells  the  story. 

I  like  wrlse  opposed  the  Knutson  bill  be- 
cause I  first  wanted  to  see  what  our  reve- 
nue situation  would  be;  how  far  Con- 
v^uld  go  in  cutting  appropriations 
much  of  an  increase  we  would 
year  In  Federal  Income.  I 
no  blind  reduction.  It  Is  evl- 
nt>w  that  a  tax  reduction  is  Justl- 
h  on  the  basis  of  increased  reve- 
coi  the  basis  of  savings  being 
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a  question  now  of  the  tax  reduc- 

c<ntained  in  the  conference  report 

R.  1.  or  no  tax  reduction  at  all. 

the  circumstances  I  am  voting 

conference  report.    Those  of  us 

the  Knutson  bill  can  have 

slight  though  it  be,  of 

our  efforts  were  successful  at 

the  extent  of  modifying  the  orig- 

siraight  -  20  -  percent  -  across  -  the 

>roposai  and  in  getting  the  efTec- 

set  for  July  1  instead  of  rctro- 

to  January  1.  1947.    The  July  1 

far  sounder  from  the  point  of  view 

fiscal  policy. 
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IPTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

m  T^  HOUSE  OP  REFumammATwts 
Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  txcoto.  I  wish  to  include  herewith 
an  art  cle  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  >ealer  recently  by  Mr.  Ralph  J. 
Donalc  son : 


Jhtam  Bsmo  PoucsB  vr 
a.MO  Tajou 


TXAIt 


Hm  #ohey  of  tb«  oooupaUon  •uUmwUIm 
ti  to  )•  Um  Japm»w  work  out  llMlr  proto< 
)«int  In  ttartir  own  WAjr  to  tiM  |H»twt  pc«« 

har  iho  AUM  Powwtt  wUi  tMuo  a 
(ltr««li\>i  H»  th*  J»p(in«*«  ClQv«mm»nt  mf» 
lui  t^  U  w«ni«  c«ruut  *t\U\f  «4vMt*,  tiMi 
M  ih*  p  wMm  01 0  !««>  a  f\\n*  t\(  (nitivMvolt 
or  Hi*  ttr^oi  of  tvHato  «rimi»4U*  TIm«  1% 
liMt«o 


T^Mi  «•  kavo  ao  MlilUfy  fo^rnmtni  la 
Um  mm*  that  «•  lM«o  mUltory  go^ 
la  ootlnta  Kwoo  aM  Um  AiMrt* 

eon  lonli  la  Qormany 
•ut  «!•  do  hovo  mUitary-ffovommtnt  t—tna 
te  ooolk  ptoloctw  In  Japan.    Thalr 
adTiao  and  aaalat  tba  local  Japanaao 
la  tba  ImplamanuUon  of  the  lawa 
la  anacted  by  tba  Japan  aaa  Cov- 
in accordance  wltb  SCAP  diracUTCo. 
I  tbaoa  toams  conslit  of  7  offlcera  and 
.  plus  from  3  to  0  clvUlans. 
anhoug^  aome  are  larger.     In  all  of  Japan 
40  pref  ectural  teama  and  S  regional 
t«ama.    Tbeaa  are  the  only  members  at  tbe 


occupation  force  who  come  Into  direct 
contact  wltb  the  Japanese  and  who  exc 
avtrveUlance  over  SCAP  directives. 

In  other  words,  we  are  policing  Japan 
with  a  force  of  less  than  2.500  men. 

COCFSaATIOIf    B    EVIDENT 

This  in  Itself  la  an  Indication  of  the 
the  Japanese  authorities  cooperate  with 
Americans.    And  as  an  Indication  of  the 
ularlty  of  the  Americans  among  the 
whenever    a    mUltary-gox-emment    team 
withdrawn  from  one  locality  or  vUlage. 
Uivarlably   comes   to   SCAP   beadquart 
petition  signed  by  all  the  resident* 
that  the  Americans  be  sent  bock. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  tbe  reat  of 
American  troops  are  doinf  in  Japnn  if  It 
only  2.600  men  to  police  the  entire  Emj: 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  brain  trust  at 
eral  headquarters     These  are  tbe  people 
make  studies  of  the  Japanese  economy, 
search  the  records  for  war  criminals,  who 
seeking  loot  stolen  from  other  countries, 
plan  the  educational  program,  who  tr^:-e 
flnanclal  ramifications  of  tba  Zalbat.su. 
plan  for  the  rebabUttatlon  of  Japaneao 
dustry.   who  make  siirreys   for  reparat 
and  who  compile  various  reports  and  re 
mcndatlona  on  which  SCAP  dlrectlvea 
based 

Then  there  are  those  engaged  In  the 
tenance  of  communication  and  supply  It 
Unlike  the  Ru<'slans  who  live  off  the 
of  tne  countries  they  occupy,  we  bring  In 
the  food  and  other  supplies  needed  by 
mUltary  and  clTlllan  occupation  forces. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  special  b« 
which  operate  the  post  exchanges,  malnt 
33  rest  hotels  In  Japan  for  soldiers  on  U 
run  900  motlon-plcttire  theaters,  and  bu| 
vise  various  Ubrarlea. 

One  of  the  Important  service  actlvlt 
the  maintenance  of  schools  for  soldiers, 
is  under  tbe  direction  of  R.  B.  Patln. 
catlonal  adviser  to  the  Eighth  Army,  wl 
the  former  principal  of  Shaker  Helghu 
School. 

He  supervises  139  civilian  teachers  who  i 
conducting  as  schools  throughout  Japai 
which  courses  ranging  from  typing  to 
normal  paychology  are  offered.     The  li 
school  Is  In  Tokyo,  which  has  an  enrol 
of  2.400.     Tokohama  Is  next  with  900. 

One-tenth  of  the  soldiers  in  Japan 
enrolled  In  the  Army  educational  pr 
and  so  far  67  percent  of  thoae  who  enrc 
have  completed  their  cotirses. 

Patln  tries  to  Impress  on  each  of  tba 
with  whom  he  cornea  In  contact  that 
soldier  Is  In  effect  an  American  amba 
in  a  foreign  country  and  that  his  indli 
conduct  will  have  an  Important  bearing; 
ih»  futura  relations  batwaen  Japan  an<| 
United  SUtaa. 

Finally,  there  art  the  combat  troopa 
ara  suuonad  In  various  campa  atrate 
locatad  tliroughout  the  Implra    TheuT 
ttoa  PisnilMy  is  to  provide  a  show  oT 
la  tho  ovMt  of  any  foiMauaea  oa  the 
tiM  JapoaiM  to  <i>Mrtta«  ettMi>    Am 
UM9  aro  aiUU  lo  ^Hsourai*  any 
ponrar  wUMi  nUM  |t«  t  n«  tiuix  to  an 
nvoio#MMi,  Wo  MO  MilaklMf  aay 
QA  RuMla  ■Mvlag  IB, 


1W  Lab  RoMrabIt  Frt4  BradUyj 

■znNsioN  OP  rhiarxs 
HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERni 

or  nxoroxa 
m  TBS  BOU8S  OF  RBPEUtSSNTAI 
Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 

Mr.  CHIPERPIXLI>.    Mr.  Speaker, 
fore  the  imtlmely  passing  of  the  Hoi 


[of  Michigan,  he  pre- 
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remarks  pay  a  high 
States  Coast  Guard. 
felt  they  should  be 
ZONAL  RtcoRD,  and 
to  comply  with  that 
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Cheboygan.    "Our  ship" 

ilsper   to  myself   every 

riew  thst  pride  of  the 

ireat  Lakes.    I  wonder 

Istrlct's  cltlsenry  truly 

world's  mightiest   ice 
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rdalned  that  Lake  8u> 

be   ice   covered   for   at 

year  but  from  stories 

counts  carried  by  our 
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le  upper  lakes  breaking 
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freighters  which  became 
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)t  have  opened  up  until 

of  course,  much  more 
and  has  many  equally 
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,  services  lighthouses. 
Ip  other  aids  to  navlga- 
[buoys;  and  during  cer> 
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actual  seagoing  train- 
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|cw  London,  Conn      At 
ilso  mention  that  she 
festivals  which  various 
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only  when  partlcipa- 
re  wl'b  her  operational 
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sured  skeptics.  If  any."  told  Its  readers  that 
thU  veaael  In  1  month  of  1(K«  had  already 
proven  her  value.  And  here  in  their  order 
are  some  other  of  the  clippings  on  the 
Macktnair'g  activltlea:  "Three  Icebound  craft 
released;  Mackinaw  goes  to  assist."  this  rec- 
cords  the  rescue  of  the  fishing  tub  Liberty  of 
Charlevolz  and  two  lifeboats.  "Coast  Guard 
to  survey  straits  Ice,"  "The  Mackinaw  sails 
to  fuel  Ilghthouaea":  "Icebreaker  opens  Soo 
locks  Monday."  and  that  clipping  is  dated 
March  ao.  l»4d.  "Mackinaw  alda  first  car- 
rtars  start  seaaon";  "Cutter  tows  In  disabled 
fish  tug";  and  then  we  have  numerous  clip- 
pings on  tbe  Coast  Guard  Academy  cadets 
who  explored  the  wonders  of  our  Great  Lakea 
region  aboard  tha  MacMnaw;  and  how  she 
was  welcomed  by  htmdreds  at  visits  to  varl- 
oua  of  our  Lakes  porta.  Diu-ing  the  1946 
winter  season  the  Macktnaw  aaaisted  more 
than  118,000.000  worth  of  shipping  which 
was  Icebound — and  the  records  of  the  1947 
winter  and  spring  seasons,  from  all  Indica- 
tions, will  be  even  more  glorious. 

I  recognize,  my  Ilstenera,  that  quite  a 
few  of  yoa  ara  well  aware  of  the  foregoing 
but  aome  of  you  poaalbly  are  not.  Tha 
United  Statea  Coast  Guard — Uncle  Sam's 
Orst  Navy — has.  and  la,  performing  exoeUent 
work  In  oar  midst  and  I  believe  that  each  of 
ua.  who  la  privileged  to  live  In  our  marvelous 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
activltlea  of  the  Coast  Guard,  is  outspoken 
In  his  praise  and  thanks  to  those  able  aer- 
vanta  of  the  public  whoee  efforts  have  so 
frequently  gone  seemingly  unnoticed. 

I  waa  extremely  grateful  for  a  letter  which 
was  written  to  me  April  25.  1947.  by  Capt. 
T.  Howard  Saunders,  chairman  on  navlga- 
tlon-leglalatlon.  International  Shipmasters 
AsaocUitlon  <rf  the  Great  Lakea.  Aboard  the 
steamer  Henry  G.  Dalton  he  wrote  me  thus: 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
drop  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  you  have  been 
moat  Interevted  in,  namely,  the  Ice  iMvaker 
MaekiTiav.  whldi  la  now  successfully  open- 
itig  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  surely 
as  night  follows  day  Is  doing  a  whale  of  a  Job 
llvinff  up  to  every  expectation  of  her. 

"Z  have  had  a  chance  to  obaerve  the  opera- 
tion at  first  hand:  as  being  master  of  one  of 
our  bigger  ships,  I  have  made  a  trip  to  Lake 
Superior  and  back  with  iron  ore.  I  locked 
up  at  tbe  Soo  on  April  13  and  entered  the  ice 
field  which  extended  100  miles  west  of  the 
Soo — the  ice  in  Whlteflsh  Bay,  which  you 
well  know,  waa  15  to  30  inches,  bealdea  being 
wlndrowed  in  places  up  to  ao  feet.  X  dont 
have  to  remind  you.  Congressman,  that  eon- 
dltlona  like  that  are  just  too  much  for  our 
freighters  to  get  through — they  have  to  have 
help  like  that  given  by  the  Mackinaw  to  get 
through. 

"As  the  economy  of  this  country  Is  tied  up 
ta  the  operation  of  ahlpplng  on  the  Great 
Lakea.  It  la  Important  that  navigation  gat 
started  as  soon  as  poasible  Aa  a  maeter  with 
40  yaoio  aapatleooe.  M  of  them  aatllng  a  boat. 
It  la  my  oomMwioW  )ttdt»aat  that  without 
tiM  leo  teoakor  MmkUmw  navlfatMn  through 
Lako  tiipsHor  woioMl  aol  ho  a  poMltmty  untu 
MkyU  or  ao  «a|t  tettr.  Not  onty  tb«t«  but 
koalt  UTtof  to  forto  thatr  way  thnMib  aHMta 
nviaM  Matatn  untoM  «a«iato  wUMi  to  tm- 
pMalMo  to  eoHMlato,  a«i  M  «a«k*  ta  my 
mind  foroo  a  lot  of  ohlpt  l»  bo  4fcydoUnd. 

nros.  Oongiiimn.  all  yow  aflorti  In  bt> 
half  of  tha  Ifcktnmw  art  paying  dlvtdenda 
today,  and  vou  ahould  feel  pretty  good  abmit 
It  all.  The  breaker  Is  being  expertly  handled 
by  Commander  Btober  and  his  staff.  Re  la 
efficient,  courteous,  and  very  helpful.  Tou 
know,  breaking  loe  and  getting  ahlpa  moving 
la  MSt  tho  easiest  taak  in  the  world,  but  the 
commander  has  been  very  gracious  about 
It  aU. 

"TTie  Shtpmastera  Aaaociatlon.  wtkon  I  rep- 
reaent.  wlah  to  expreas  our  heartfelt  ap- 
proval of  It  all  to  you  and  through  you  to 
all — a  hearty  thank  you." 

That  letter  waa  unsolicited,  my  Ilstenera. 
and  it  Is  a  tribute  to  the  valiant  men  at  the 


United  Statea  Coast  Guard  who  24  hours 
at  the  day  do  their  duty  well  and  many 
tlmea  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Under  date  of  May  7,  Mr.  John  T.  Hutchln- 
aon.  president  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
Cleveland,  directed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Ad- 
miral Joaeph  F.  Parley,  Conunandant  of  tha 
United  Statea  Coast  Guard,  reading  thus: 

"The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  all  its 
member  companies  desire  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  invaluable  assistance 
rendered  this  spring  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
ahlpplng  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Ice  conditions 
have  been  so  unusually  severe  that  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  would  have  be«i  greatly 
d^ayed  without  the  Ice-breaklng  operations 
carried  on  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

"The  Commander,  Ninth  Coast  Guard  DU^ 
trkrt.  Commodore  Jamee  A.  Hlrshfield.  and 
hla  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  X.  J.  Roland , , 
have  met  frequently  with  representatives  o^ 
the  Association  to  review  the  Ice  sltuatlc 
and  to  plan  operations.     Their  cooperative 
spirit,  their  knowledge  of  localltlea  and  con-\ 
dltlons,  and  their  ability  to  plan  and  carry 
out      neceasary      operations      have      been. 
outstanding. 

"Commodore  Hlrahfleld  haa  used  his 
forces  with  efDclency  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  cutters  Mackinaic,  Woodrush,  Tupelo, 
Acacia.  Sundew  and  Tahoma  have  all  been 
employed  hi  ice  breaking  and  have  rendered 
yeoman  aervloe.  The  Association  extends  Ita 
thanks  to  the  commanding  offlcers  and  crew 
of  all  theae  vessels  for  tiielr  accompl lah  menta 
under  arduous  conditions. 

"While  all  the  vessels  performed  excep- 
tionally well,  the  work  of  the  Mackinaw  has 
been  oustandlng  because  of  the  Inherent 
qualities  of  the  vessel.  Capt.  C.  O.  Ryd- 
bolm,  chairman  of  tbe  ahore  eaptaina'  eom- 
mittee  of  the  aasoclation,  was  aboard  thla 
veaael  for  several  weeks  aa  an  obaerver.  He 
has  expressfd  high  praise  for  the  ability  of 
the  commanding  officer.  Commander  C.  H. 
8tol>er,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  other 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  crew.  Cap- 
tain Rydholm's  hope  that  Commander  Stober 
may  remain  on  the  Mackinaw  so  that  his 
expeHenoe  and  knowledge  may  be  availaUe 
another  year  la  seocmded  by  the  associatkm. 

"Commander  T.  A.  Dahlburg  at  the  Soo 
haa  been,  aa  alwaya.  extremely  cooperative 
and  able  in  aupervialng  operations  at  that 
critical  point. 

"I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Commodore  Hlrahfleld.  Com- ' 
mazMler  Roland,  Commander  Dahlburg,  and 
tbe  commanding  officer  of  each  cutto*.  in 
order,  that  they  may  know  the  very  great 
apprecUUon  ahlpplng  interests  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  of  their  highly  successful  ice- 
breaklng  operations  that  hastened  the  open- 
ing of  navlcatlon  on  the  Great  Lakea  in  splU 
of  unuaually  severe  ice  condltlaoa." 

It  la  letters  of  oommendatlon  wieh  as  I 
hava  Juat  quotod  which  warm  tha  haarta  o( 
publle  Mrvaati  aMI  taiptro  eontinued  faith* 

Tho  woMttt  OoMmandant  ot  tiM  Ooait 
OuaKL  AdBiatra)  Jootph  F.  Parity,  a  man  moit 

xSimtSwMMmti.  atr^^MattifviMyit 
Ootot  Otttrtl  kwUma  la  VMi 
imrloua  outltio  aaA  imWeytto; 
oAotr  OB  tte  evttor  ramaeraw  on  convoy 
duty  off  Gibraltar  during  World  War  I  and 
has  to  his  credit  over  30  year*  ot  mcrttortoua 
service  as  an  olDcer  of  the  United  Statea 
Coast  Guard.  I  want  to  say  that  ever  since 
I  have  been  In  Waahington  I  have  treasured 
my  associations  with  the  men  who  pUot  thla 
splendid  military  aervice  of  our  ootmtry— 
I  thi"^  each  one  has  Indelibly  inscribed  on 
his  mind  the  mission  erf  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy— "to  graduate  young 
men  with  sound  bodies,  stout  hearta,  and 
alert  minds,  with  a  liking  for  tbe  aaa  and  ita 
lore,  and  with  that  hlfi^  aenae  of  honor, 
loyalty,  and  obedience  which  goes  with 
trained    initiative    and    leadership;     well- 


grounded  In  seamanahlp,  the  sciences,  and 
the  amenities,  and  strong  in  the  reeolve  to  be 
worthy  of  the  traditiona  of  oommtaalaned 
officers  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in 
the  aervice  of  their  country  and  humanity." 
To  Admiral  Farley,  to  hla  aB«oclHt.ea 
whether  in  beadquartera  here  or  out  in  dis- 
trict offices  and  flrtd  atatlona.  to  the  men 
under  his  oonunand,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
at  thla  time— all  of  you  tn  this  postwar  period 
are  faithfully  fuUUling  every  demand  made  of 
you.  Just  as  you  did  during  World  Wu'  n  and 
in  fact  as  have  those  who  have  gtme  before 
you  since  the  Coast  Guard  was  founded  in 
August  1790.  "Semper  Paratua" — Always 
Ready.  Tou  have  been,  and  are,  living  up  to 
your  motto. 


Let  Ut  ATail  Onrselret  of  tb«  T-MiO-Pcr- 
Kilowatt-How  Electric  Power  Now  oa 
Haii4-I^  Oar  EirfleM  S«w<7  •i 
Cheap,  Nercr-FaiBnf  Alabama  Power 
Attract  More  Indutries  to  Ov  Stale, 
Modemne  Our  Rn-al  Hornet,  aad 
Lifkt  l^  Every  Farm  ■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIM 

or  Aiwisana 
IN  THX  HOOSI  OF  RBPRBSEMTATTVBB 

Monday,  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  BOTKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
long  service  in  this  House  tbere  is  prob- 
ably no  bill  to  which  my  colleagues— 
without  regard  to  sectioiudism  or  party 
diflerenoes — annually  give  a  greater 
measure  of  thought,  time,  study,  and  ef- 
fort than  they  bestow  upon  the  matter 
of  electrifying  the  farm  homes  in  these 
United  States. 

I  liave  given  wlmletiearted  support 
to  every  appropriation  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  House.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  a^ain  Joinins  hands  with  my 
colleagues.  I  want  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Rural  Electrlflcation  Admin- 
istrator every  last  dollar  he  needs  to  en- 
able lilm  economically,  efficiently  and 
with  dispatch  to  distribute  the  wooder- 
ous  magic  of  electric  power  to  all  ttie 
people  on  our  f  anns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  tele- 
gram porUnent  to  increasing  the  amount 
budfoted  by  the  President  for  the  uses 
of  R8A  this  coming  flioal  ytar. 

Prosldoni  TnimMi  rtooBunaoded  aa 

Ammmttm»*mkittm  tn  tt*^  mw»tt»%w^k  *t»  OOaa  OOa  . 

Mt  tor  ««Miidtnt  ttM  numl  tltolrtfte- 
Uon  pntnm  f»  1M«.  AMtUotuOly 
thtrtto  WM  tt»  mm  ot  |ft,MO.«00  tor  ihig 
yMrl  «dmi&litr%tto&.  maktoi  t  toUl  ot 
1255.600,000. 

Ttio  biU  before  it»  House  provldoi 
1225.000.000  and  tbe  further  sum  of 
$4,000,000  for  administration,  making  a 
total  of  1220.000.000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cakkon],  and  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  that  great  exponent 
of  govemmentally  distributed  power  l»y 
the  TVA  and  REA,  our  own  beloved 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Ras- 
kik]. 


A  T^r»r'XTT>TV   frr\   TUT?   rrWJflWSS.^ilCi'K ; 
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The 
man 
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a  nendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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On 
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page  61. 
Inactt  In 


61.  line  8.  strlks  out  "M.OOO.OOO" 
m  lieu  thereof  "UMMW  and  on 
line  6.  strike  out  "iMijMtJOO"  anfl 
lieu  thereof  •••880.000.000.- 
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Juktttiute  amendment  offered  by 
from    Mississippi    I  Mr. 
proTtdes: 

81.  line  3.  strike  out  "M.OOO.OOO'* 

'•$5.600.000. "  and  In  line  6  itrlke 

.000.000"  and  Ineert   •WOO.OOO.OOO." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  my  collegues  to 
I  un  fupportlng  both  the  original 
tlM  sidatltute  amendments  thereto 
but  I  wi  int  the  Ricobd  to  show  that  I  am 
far  mor  i  favorable  to  the  Rankin  substi- 
tute—p  ovldlng  for  a  $300  000.000  ap- 
propria  ion  for  REA  rather  than  the 
S225  00<  000  as  carried  in  the  Agricul- 
tural ai  proprlatlons  bill  as  reported  from 
out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  !  peaker.  I  want  my  collegaues  to 
Join  me  in  the  support  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  rural  electrification  of  every  last 
dollar  leedful  and  ncce-ssary  to  carry 
that  piogram  forward  on  the  greatest 
possiblq  scale  within  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  ijelegram  to  which  I  have  hitherto 
referred  1  came  to  me  from  some  of  the 
most  d  stlngulshed  rural  electrification 
manaK<  rs  that  we  have  in  the  State  of 
Alabanra.  These  are  men  known  for 
their  d  ^votioA  and  zeal  to  this  program 
not  alo  ic  In  Bj  State  but  throughout  the 
United  ttstn  of  America. 

Thesf  telegrams  are  short.  I  am  go- 
ing to  read  them  to  you.  They  are  as 
follows 

Hon.  FiiiNit  W.  BoTKiit, 
Home  Offlce  Buitdinf. 

Wmahtngton,  D.  C. 

Conference  of  the  Alabama  REA  man- 

at  Muntffomery.  Ala.,  today  they 

a  reaoluiion.  requeetlng 

b«  aent  to  each  Alabama  Rep- 

•trenuoualy  urging  the  loan  fund 

iscal  year  1948  cut  by  the  House  Com- 

Increaaed  to  i36I.OO0.0C0. 

kmount  la  considered  tmperatlTe  to 

cprrent    commltmenta    In    this    area. 

that    the    administrative    budget 

to  aasure  tb«  neceaeary  service 


At  a 


rwental  Ive 


for  the 
mlttee 
Thla 
meet 
Also 
be 
to 


ui?e 


Incnaaed 


eoopi  ratlvea. 


Hon.  Pi«NK 


Tbla 
tkrns 

of  line. 
amount 


MDt 

be]  leflts 


sincerity 
were 
the 

by  this 
lam 
very 


Baan.  Tbompsom. 

B.    L.    WOOO«AM, 

J.  A.  Davcmon. 
A.  B.  RonRTsoif 


W.   BOTKIW, 

Waahinfton.  D.  C 
IIA  cooperatrve  has  sl^ed  appUca- 
since  1M4  rcqulrmg  342  mUes 
irge  your  support  on  appfogarlatlon  lu 
of  aafil.OJO.OOO  for  IIm»1  year  1948  to 
lent  funds  for  rtiral  alectlflcatlon. 
getting  Impatient  In  delays. 
W.  C.  Wnra*B>. 
t^tneger,  Centrul  Almbamm  Sleetrlc 
Coopermtive.  Prmttville.  Ala. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  urge  upon  you  and 
every  c  >lleague  in  this  House  to  give  due 
though ;  and  consideration  to  the  re- 
nade  by  these  gentlemen.    I  am 
confldcfit    that   they   are   grounded   in 
of  purpose  and  in  truth.    They 
to  this  body  in  order  to  extend 
of  the  REA  Act  established 
House. 

happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  know  that 
shortly  will  go  to  the  President's 


desk— and  for  his  signature— a  bill  whU 
passed  this  House  by  an  overwhelm" 
vote  some  6  weeks  ago.  a  bill  which 
duces  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  tl 
Government  in  this  fiscal  year  by 
three  to  five  billion  dollars,  a  bill  wl 
Is  going  to  prove  the  equivalent  of  gii 
at  least  a  5  percent  raise  In  pay  to  evi 
wage  earner,  not  alone  in  Alabam  i  bi 
In  these  United  SUtes.  beginning  J  iiy 
These  savings  to  the  American  ,' <^i 
will  be  efTectcd  by  virtue  of  reducing 
amount  of  the  withholding  and  incoi 
taxes  now  deducted  from  the  weekly 
monthly  pay  envelopes  or  the  pay  ch< 
handed  to  the  workers  at  regular 
periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  by 
House  for  rural  electrification  does 
primarily  come  in  the  category  of  g< 
ernmental  expense  except  with  resr 
to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
nually  allotted  for  the  admlnistraUon 
the  act. 

Every  dollar  which  we  appropriate 
put  out  to  our  farmers  on  an  intei 
bearing  basis. 

The  farmers  of  America  in  the  full  ( 
nity  of  their  integrity,  their  char: 
and   their  abiUty.   back   the  notes 
other  guaranties  which  they  hand 
Rural   E'ectrlflcaticn   Administra-   •■ 
security  for  every  la5t  dollar  of  api ;  ui 
ation  made  their  co-op  out  of  the  aj 
priations  made  by  this  Congress. 

Thus  the  Rural  Electrification  prm 
is  a  sustaining  program.  The  mon 
rowed  Is  all  paid  back  to  the  Govei 
ment — and  with  interest. 

The  history  of  defaults  by 
electriilcation  co-ops  are  mlcr( 
Never  in  the  long  history  of  flni 
public  or  private — has  such  a  mlnlnm 
loia  attended  the  advancement  of  fui 
now  totaling  upwards  of  a  billion  doUi 
The  Congress  of  these  United  St«| 
can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  Rural  Electrl 
cation  Act.  the  funds  of  which  fostei 
and  enriched  this  magnificent  NatU 
widf^  project  to  light  up  the  farm  " 
of  America. 

Mr  Speaker,  upon  receipt  of  tl.-   u 
grains  from  the  good  people  of  Alabt 
I  sougtlt  out  the  report  that  came  fi 
the   Appropriations   Committee   of 
House  to   this,  the  Committee  of 
Whole  House. 

Particularly  did  1  concern  myself 
a  stud?  of  the  report  made  by  the 
orable  Evimtt  Dnucsiif.  chairman, 
his  subcommittee  on  the  REA  apj'   Pi 
ticn  bill. 

Mr.  DiRxssN  and  his  committee  d( 
the  unstmted  praise  and  unanimous 
of  thanks  from  this  body  for  the    pit 
did  work  which  they  have  been  c. 
on    day    after    day.    week    after 
month  after  month,  and  frequently 
the  long  hours  of  the  night,  on  their 
mittee  assignment  and  in  our  behalf.; 

The  records  of  the  hearing  by 
committee  covers  upward  of  3.000 
of  closely  written  testimony.    They 
torlalize    the    calm    Judicial    pr( 
which  the  committee  followed  in 
fact-finding  studies  and  In  their  int^i 
gatlons  of  hundreds  of  witnesses  chai 
with  the  administration  of  these  f  \ 
TlM  reoordi  exhibit  the  kindness. 
I.  the  tolerance,  the  fi 


Irmness  of  the  chalr- 

committeemen   la 

discover    ways   and 

which   every  last 

ineCBclency.  or  un- 

res,  could  be  cured, 

by  way  of  the  ap- 

ited  out  to  the  Rural 
Inlstrator.  while  he 
I  of  the  many  pitfalls 

avoided  in  order  to 
\s  of  our  country  the 
lectrlfication  as  de- 
|to  be  its  purpose  in 

{islation. 

lis  hearing  disclose 

in  addressing  Mr. 
Itfalls,  spcke  In  part 

Se  force  that  could  de- 
Rural  Electrification 
than  anything  else. 
Ive  Incapacity  and  ad- 
Be.  In  other  words,  a 
ft  he  qualifications  that 
irge  the  rasponstblliuea 
link  It  Is  very  appro- 
IklHK  us  here  for  S250,- 
plus  for  administra- 
te a  look  at  your  per* 

a  free,  frank,  can- 
i.ssion  with  respect  to 
officials  in  the  ad- 
^ntly  paid  as  much  as 

work   done  for  the 
Administration, 
kher  remarks  appro- 
pwing  subjects:   The 
(rial.  Available  Costs 

file  of  Line,  the  Ex- 
ty  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
stratlon  After  the 
Project,  the  Requlre- 
\s  to  Existing  Lines, 
loyees  in  Rural  Blec- 
tration.  the  Consid- 

Actlvlties  in  Rural 
Iminist  ration,  the 
jrtain  Personnel,  the 

inds  Allotted  Since 
^unt  of  Uncollectible 
Accounts,  and  the 
}wer  Plants,  and   so 

)f  these  records  give 
word  spoken  in  the 
during  the  last  3 
eak  the  endless  hours 
IS  as  well  as  In  the 
reports  made  to  this, 
le  Whole  House, 
question  of  the  con- 
plants  was  a  question 
interest  to  Mr.  Dirk- 
lat  follows  are  but 
extracted  from  the 
ers  which  passed  be- 
le  H.  Carl  Andersin 
le  Congress  f i  om  the 
Ilnnesota.    and    Mr. 
Rural  Electrification 
le  the  latter  was  testi- 
)mmlttee: 

Duld  like.  Ux.  Wlckard, 

which  the  chairman 

n»  which  might  Injure 

ixi"n  AdmlnUtratlon   In 

point,  and  that  Is  un- 

wlth  prlvaU  business. 
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t  am  getting  back  into  the  very  same  sub- 
ject we  discussed  last  year,  and  I  wish  yoa 
would  give  me.  for  the  record,  your  attltud* 
toward  constructing  power  plants.  Just  bow 
cloaaly  do  you  pass  upon  the  need  for  these 
particular  plants?  Tou  do  pass  upon  the 
feaslbUlty  of  any  proposal  for  any  such  plant; 
do  you  not? 

Ui.  Wif«*«D  We  not  only  pass  on  the 
feaslbflity.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  pass  upon 
the  desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  tm- 
proTlng  the  service  or  giving  a  cheaper  cost 
of  service  to  the  people  who  will  get  dec- 
trlclty  from  that  plant.  Of  course,  we  al- 
ways have  In  mind  that  we  never  have  enough 
money  for  distribution  lines.  Therefore,  we 
prefer  to  put  our  funds  In  distribution  lines, 
but  whenever  It  is  necessary  to  get  power,  as 
It  Is  In  so  many  eases.  In  order  to  give  ade- 
quate service  or  to  build  farther  dlstrlbatton 
lines,  we  then  consider  putting  in  a  gen  na- 
tion plant. 

In  a  niimber  of  Instances,  we  have  put  tbem 
in  because  the  power  costs  of  the  commercial 
power  suppliers  seemed  to  be  unnecessarily 
high.  In  a  great  number  of  Instances  aU  we 
had  to  do  was  to  talk  about  putting  In  a 
generation  plant,  and  that  enabled  the  oo- 
operatlves  to  get  a  much  more  favorable 
rate,  better  quantities  of  delivery,  and  more 
satisfactory  serTlce  from  the  power  eom- 
pantes. 

The  project  to  whMi  yon  refer  wsa  turned 
down,  as  I  recall,  because  we  foimd  that  we 
could  buy  the  power  there  as  cheaply  as  we 
could  erect  the  plant,  and  whenever  we  find 
that  we  can  buy  It  as  cheap.  atMl  get  an 
adequate  source  of  power,  we  do  not  make 
the  loan. 

Mr.  mil— sill  I  think  you  did  perfectly 
right  in  that  partlctilar  case.  But.  genaralla- 
Ing,  you  do  not  approve  any  generating  plant 
where  you  can  obtain,  or.  rather  where  that 
assodattoc  can  obtain,  from  private  power 
sources,  the  energy  they  need  at  a  reason- 
able prioet 

Mr.  WtcKssD.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Andexscm.  You  are  very  careful  on  that 
polntt 

Mr.  WiCKJOB.  Tea,  sir  And  we  have  been 
crlttctasd.  as  you  may  know,  by  some  of  the 
cooperatives  and  some  of  the  farm  people. 
because  we  have  not  made  more  loans  for 
generation,  but  we  ere  trytng 

Mr.  AWDBszN.  On  that  point.  Mr.  Wlckard. 
I  think  (be  coouuittee  real  lass  that  It  is  up 
to  this  committee.  In  some  cases,  to  save 
some  of  these  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration eooperatlvaa  from  their  overcnthu- 
slasm. 

Mr.  WicKAso.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr,  AiiiMsaiw  But  if  tbey  can  obtain,  at 
a  reasonable  price,  the  energy  from  private 
sources,  you  do  not,  and  would  not,  approve 
any  soeh  appUoetlans  for  a  generating  plantt 

Mr.  WicKAaD.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  ANnatscif.  But  in  the  meantime,  we 
an  oelng  up  m1M'*»'"  of  dollars  of  loan  au- 
thnrt— ttrr  money  that.  In  my  opinion,  could 
be  much  better— every  cent  of  It — applied  to 
regions  where  Uiousands  of  farmers  are  beg- 
ging for  extenatona  end  for  which  funds  are 
not  available. 

I  am  Jtist  tarli^tng  out  this  situation,  gen- 
tlsBsen.  as  an  example  of  what.  In  my  opinion. 
■boold  not  be  permitted  anywhere  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  loan  funds  should  be  permitted  to 
be  allocated  to  do  other  than  what  the  ba^c 
act  Is  supposed  to  do.  and  that  Is  to  bring 
electric  energy  to  the  farmer  who  has  not  be- 
fors  this  had  It.    This  is  my  contention. 

Gentlemen.  I  may  state  here  that  my  own 
farm,  which  is  my  home.  In  Mlnnesote.  is 
served  by  the  Rural  Beetrlfleatlon  Admlnls- 
trattoD.  and  certainly  I  feel  that  It  la  of 
Immense  benefit  to  a^ictilture. 

It  u  because  of  that  belief  I  am  personally 
trylnc  to  keep,  as  U  Mr.  DnucasM,  the  Rural 
Bsetrifloetlon  Administration  from  going 
down  tengenta,  perhaps,  and  roads,  perhaps. 


along  which  ft  has  no  baslness  going.  I 
want  to  see  this  money  spent  where  It  to 
Buppoeed  to  be  spent,  and  I  wcnld  like  ycmr 
assurance  that  that  is  what  yon  are  woe^lng 
toward.  Mr.  Wlckard. 
ISi.  WKXsae.  It  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  of  us 
here  In  this  House  who  have  been  critical 
of  Administrator  Wlckard's  atUtude 
toward  the  use  of  funds  for  building 
generating  stations.  I  want  you  to 
note  that  Mr.  Wickard  stated  In  no  am- 
biguous terms — when  testifying  before 
Mr.  DiKKSCN's  committee — that  be  Is 
going  to  live  within  the  act  with  respect 
to  the  building  of  generating  sUtions 
In  areas  in  which  there  are  ample  quan- 
tities of  reasonable  priced  power  avail- 
able. Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Alabama  the  rate  for  power  Is  now 
but  7  mills— less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  cent — per  kilowatt -hour. 

The  question  of  building  generating 
plants  in  such  areas  where  ample 
quantities  of  "business-managed  public 
power"  Is  available  has  been  a  very 
moot  problem  m  my  own  Stote  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Alabama  delegation  to  Congress 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  eriticism 
levied  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  generating  plant  In  the  last  several 

months. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  question 
of  ursing  the  building  of  power  plants, 
where  not  necessary,  is  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  in  favor 
of  btdlding  such  generating  plants  in  any 
area  where  there  Is  not  sufficient  power 
available,  or  where  there  is  no  existent 
source  of  central  public  power,  or  where 
the  local  farmers  cannot  secure  reason- 
abie  rates  for  their  power  requirements 
from  business-managed  public  power 
companies,  but  I  am  compelled  to  feel 
that  we  should  lire  within  the  law  as  it 
Is  written  on  the  books. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  that  this  Boose 
must  give  serious  and  weighty  consider- 
ation to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Rural  Klectrlflcation, 
wherein  they  reported: 

A  condition  is  artatag  In  the  rural-electrl- 
flcatlon  field  which  merits  the  attention  of 
Ckmgraea.  and  particularly  the  legielaUve 
committee  which  has  Junsdlctlon  over  RSA 
mattacs.  It  relates  to  the  constmctlou  of 
generating  facmties  In  those  areaa  where  an 
adequate  power  supply  now  exists. 

If  REA  undertakes  to  dupUcate  such  facili- 
ties. It  is  likely  to  develop  a  oondlUon  undar 
which  the  cooperativea  which  obligate  them- 
selves for  such  facilities,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate utiUttes  operating  in  the  same  field,  may 
experience  difficulty  In  operating  on  a  pay-In 
basis,  and  no  good  purpose  oould  be  served 
by  such  a  condition. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  If 
a  duplication  of  unnecessary  facilities 
should  develop  It  wUl  aSect  the  real  pay- 
ment capacity  of  cooperatives  as  well  as  the 
return  to  eTi«ting  utilities  on  capital  In- 
vestment and  might  ultimately  produce  the 
same  condition  which  developed  In  the 
transportation  Industry  restiltlng  to  tre- 
mendous losses  to  Innocent  holder*  of 
securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Alabama  do  not 

need  any  new  generating  plants.  What 
we  do  want  Is  a  plentltude  of  funds  that 
will  light  up  our  farm  homes  In  Ala- 
bama. 


It  fs  a  sad  commentary  on  our  ttsite 
that  with  worlds  of  power  available  to 
us  from  the  great  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  on  the  north,  that  with  vast 
quantities  of  power  available  from  lines 
entering  our  State  from  the  Oulf  Power 
Co.  on  the  sooth,  that  with  our  own  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.,  for  want  of  new  con- 
sumers, 13  times  as  much  power  as  woaki 
be  required  to  service  our  co-ops  in 
Alabama  is  now  being  exported  across 
State  lines  Into  5  neighboring  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  in  Alabama  need 
is  not  more  generating  stations,  what 
we  need  is  to  build  more  REA  co-op  pole 
lines;  string  more  wires  through  oor 
counties,  install  more  switdies,  more 
transformers,  and  distribute  the  amaz- 
ing quantities  of  cheap  Alabama  power, 
now  available,  to  every  rural  town,  fac- 
tory, and  farm  In  our  State. 


The  Late  Honorable  Fred  BnMtj 


EXIZNSXON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICUEL 


Of  THS  H008B  OF  REPRBBBITATIVB8 

Monday,  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  akmg 
with  Members  of  the  House  I  attended 
the  funeral  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Fred 
Bradley,  a  most  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House.  At  such  a  time  words  fail 
to  express  oor  feettngs.  but  I  want  to  in- 
clude the  tbooght  from  the  Presque  Isle 
Cotmty  Advance  of  Rogers  City.  Mich., 
of  those  who  knew  blm  best: 

m^  caacs  bomb  vonsr  vr  HAire 

Tes,  that  Is  what  Rogers  Cktj  UHkm  said. 
Fred  came  home  by  plane.  Tliey  remamlMced 
how  Fred,  not  Coogreasnen  BriMfley.  need  to 
btaa  the  local  housetops  wttb  his  first  Itttle 
plane  untU  we  local  folks  eumed  htm  eat. 
Jiut  as  he  would  do  when  we  taeuRed  hie 
dlyleesurc. 

They  remembered  how  be  lilud  to  eome 
down  Sogers  Clty^  idiort  main  eCrset.  wtMr* 
traflle  moves  lelsurriy,  drwsed  te  rough 
tweeds,  }atmty  cap  and  even  coveralls,  yelling 
acrosB  at  whoever  he  ml^ht  see,  nBowls  fish- 
ing out  on  Trout  River  slnee  we  ptit  tn  the 
damr*  or  *^as  the  ducfc  flight  started  ywtr** 
"HeUo,  you  son-oT-a-gun.  what's  going  on 
tonlghtr* 

Washington,  yes  and  Detroit,  and  London, 
and  Moeeow,  aU  wUl  eaU  attenUon  to  his 
pamtng.  He  was  ttie  fellow  who  put  the 
small  town,  where  the  train  backa  In.  on  the 
map  of  the  world.  They  too  win  tell,  but  In 
thetr  other  words,  that  Pred  came  home  to 
Rogers  City,  and  by  his  favorite  transporta- 
tion, by  air. 

How  did  he  vote  on  a  eertata  piece  of  legis- 
lation? Maybe  folks  don't  remember.  But 
they  do  remember  that  tbe  boys  he  ap- 
pointed to  the  Oovemment  Academies  from 
the  Eteventh  District  of  MlcAilgan  were  never 
appointed  for  pcdltieal  reasons. 

Was  he  a  prewar  Isolationist?  We  forgot 
long  ago,  but  he  was  100-percent  American 
and  he  always  voted  tSiat  way,  regardless  of 
party. 

Today  at  3  o'clock  the  town  was  quiet. 
Window  shades  on  the  town's  Uttle  stores 
were  drawn  and  the  main  street  was  deserted. 
Pred  had  eome  by  plane  and  the  local  foUcs 
were  down  at  the  church  on  the  comer  see- 
ing yted  off  an  his  last  flight.  They  were  not 
thinking   about   Congressman   Bradley,   hie 
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IVICSS    WaXO   WSOMBDAT    AT 

axracsKMTATiTsa      or      DinaicT. 

AND     NATION     WXaS    BSB>    TO    ATTUC9 


Pred  Bradley  died  unexpect- 
New  London.  Coon^  laU  Saturday 
He  suffered  a  heart  attack  while 
t  be  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  a  mem- 
oongreeelonal  committee,  becoming 
officers'  room  and  died  a  short  time 
.he  infirmary 

>f  his  death  reached  Rogers  City  a 

after  his  passing  when  a  dispatch 

the  Advance  and  the  radio  carried 

of  his  death  early  In  the 

His  death,  at  the  age  of  49.  came 

to  many  of  his  friends  here. 

I^adley  was  at  Norfolk.  Vs..  In  com- 

Mrs.    Karl    LeCompte   and    Mrs. 

attending  the  launching  of 

steamship   Vlysaea.  largest   tanker 

the  time  of  Mr.  Bradley's  death. 

his  death  did  not  reach  her  until 

tie  evening,  after  which  the  party 

night  to  her  home  in  Washington. 

was.  of  course,  well  known  to 

He  was  serving  his  fifth  tertn  in 

and  had  reached  a  position  of  In- 

<rhicb  probably  no  Represenutlve  cf 

District  had  ever  attained.     He 

of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 

Conunlttee.  one  of  the  most 

committees,  especially  to  this  dls- 


Frseland. 


ai 


Biadley 


Kiev  tnth 
chai  rman 

Plslterlee 


Van  Ness  Bradley  was  bom  In 
Chicago  April  12.  18M.  Be  came  here  with 
hla  fathtr.  Carl  D.  Bradley,  about  1911.  when 
the  eldei  Mr.  Bradley  assumed  the  presidency 
of  the  Michigan  Limestone  h  Chemical  Co. 
His  f  athi  ir  was  an  executive  of  unusual  ability 
and  a  m  A  wlio  took  a  great  personal  interest 
tn  Bogsji  OUg  and  Bofsn  City  people.  His 
raverad  by  all  who  kaaw  him. 
I  raw  up  m  ideal  surroaniWiip  Ba 
the  public  schools  and  later  went 
l4)ntclalr  Academy  In  New  Jersey,  and 
ated  from  Cornell  with  a  bachelor 
degree.  He  was  married  to  Marie 
>f  Front  Royal.  Va  .  In  1832.  and  Mr. 
Bradley  cam*  to  Bogara  Qty  to  make 
Mr.  Bradlay  baing  amploytd  aa 
agent  for  the  Michigan  Limestone 
Oo.  and  th*  Br*dlay  Tranaporta- 


his  father's  death,  ha  realgncd 

or  Ooogrsas.    His  youth,  ability,  and 

aampaltcn  appealed   to  the  voters. 

Btensely  interested  In  air  travel  and 

the  big  district  with  hU  plane. 

vaU  to  do.  a  fact  often  a  handicap 

,  but  be  disdained  any  camou- 

a  Republican  organisation  at 

was  elected  In  November  of  1938 

Deal  candidate. 

a  veteran  of  World  War  I.    Prior  to 

n  he  opposed  some  preparednees 

although  he  aided  materially  In 

up  the  air  forces. 

the  development  of  Great  Lakes 
waterways,  and.  when  war  came,  v.o.ked  to 


^ar 


ur  ;ed 


enlarge  the  wartime  ahlpplng  Industry  on 
Great  Lakes,  contending  that  graater  pre' 
tlon  existed  on  the  Great  Lakes  than  In 
porU.    He  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
fortification  of  the  Boo  locks,  terming  tb« 
America's  No.  1  air  target.    It  was  due  to 
efforts  that  the  locks  were  given  prot«>  Mr 

He  had  an  almost  complete  antl-Nev. 
record  during  the  Roosevelt  admlntstr  > 
and  was.  before  the  war.  considered  azi 
Istlonlst.  although  strong  for  nstlonal 
fense. 

Despite  his  staunch  Republican  stand 
most  Issues.  Mr.  Bradley  once  took  Gen4 
Motors  Corp.  to  task  for  making  a  whipf 
boy  out  of  OPA.  and  blamed  the  corporal 
for  boosting  Its  car  prices  tn  1945. 

In   recent   labor-relations  debates  in 
House,  he  took   the  view  that  the  Gov 
ment  should  get  out  of  the  business  of 
tllng   stnkee    and    leave    labor   disputes 
union  and  employers. 

Fred  owned  his  own  plane  for  a  numi 
of  years  but  later  turned  his  attention 
to  his  work  In  connection  with  the  Lai 
He  had  his  own  yacht  and  spent  a  good  di 
of  the  summer  In  Rogers  City  and  at  Mui 
Ing.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bradley  also  owned  a  si 
mer  home  at  Grand  Lake  Recently  he 
hU  home  tn  Rogers  City  but  had  planns 
on  retirement,  to  return  to  Rogers  City 
buUd  a  home  on  the  site  of  the  Bradley  fi 

Congressman    Bradley    was    laid    to 
Wednesday    afternoon    In    the    Rogers    Cl| 
Memorial  Park  beside  the  body  of  his  oi 
son.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  had  but  one  cbt 
The  little  one,  named  after  his  grancffat 
Curl  D.,  died  In  1933  at  the  age  of  2  years. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  a  member  of  the 
of  visitors  of  the  United  States  Coast  Gv 
Academy  and  Coast  Guard  planes  provM 
transportation   in   connection   with    the 
neral.     His  body  was  flown  to  Alpena 
day.    With  him  were  Mrs  Bradley,  her  si 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Cone  and  Mr    Cone,  her  brott 
H.   G.   HUlage.   of   Front   Royal.   Va  .   Hot 
Sergeant  at  Arms  Wm.  Russell.  Admiral  Je 
Farley   of   the   United   States   Coast   Guar 
Comdr.  C.  D.  Olson  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Bei 
of  New  London. 

Another  plsne  brought  the  congresslc 
delegation.   Congressmen   John   D.   Dtng 

BaSTTI.     J.     JONXMAN.     Slid     PaUI.     SHAFia. 

Mlchlglm.  and  Congressmen  Gcoacx  W.  Gt 
and  Ronn  Ga^irr,  of  Indiana.   They  were  i 
companled  by   Assistant  Sergeant  at 
Zeak  Johnson.  Wednesday  morning  this  ' 
gresslonal  delegation  was  joined  by  Coiv.-rc 
man  At  Wsichxl.  of  Ohio,  ranking  mei;   ;er  i 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshert 
Committee 

The  planes  were  met  at  Alpena  by  I. 
Clymer.  president  of  the  Michigan  Llmest 
*  Chemical  Co.  and  a  delegation  cf 
City  dtlwiM  An  Alpena  delegation  and 
honorary  guard  of  State  police  were  at 
airport.  Mr.  Bradley's  body  was  bnr.  nr 
Rogers  City  to  the  chapel  of  the  S...:it. 
Ruggles  funeral  home  to  remain  until 
servlcee. 

The  House,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Bradit 
memory,  met  and  adjourned  Monday  wlthc 
transacting  any  business. 

A  prayer  scrvlc*  at  the  8hirtum-Ri 
funeral  chapel  at  1  o'clock  Wednesday  af 
noon  was  followed  by  a  church  service  at.  2:^ 
at    the    Westminster    Community    CM 
Rev.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  of  Mount  Clemens,  fc 
Rogers  City  pastor,  assisted  by  Rev   WlUt 
Llchau.  officiated  at  the  servlcee.    The 
minster  Presbyterian  Community  Church 
built  during  the  llfeUme  of  Mr    BradU 
father  and  largely  through  his  efforts 
with  his  financial  assistance,  and  stiv.ds 
a  monument  to  the  members  of  the  D.  ad 
famUy. 

With  flags  at  half-mast,  all  btulness  pla 
and  the  schools  closed  dtirlng  the  houra 
the  funeral  service.   The  plant  of  the  Mlc 
Igan   Limestone  A  Chemical  Co.   dc  ed 
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Results  from  the  undertaking  should  ba 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  acttial  Reds  identified 
and  exposed  rather  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  tha  furore  which  the  search  Inspires. 

THS  WaOMO  WAT 

Taking  Hollywood  apart  to  see  what  makes 
It  tick  or  knocking  around  a  lot  of  famous 
film  noggins  as  a  diversion  Incidental  to  a 
congressional  Inquiry  will  serve  no  good  ptir- 
pose  and.  In  the  end,  wUl  harm  the  innocent 
and  find  the  Industry's  genuine  subversives 
undismayed  and  snugly  undisturbed. 

Obviously.  If  the  real  enemies  of  our  gov- 
ernmental forms  are  to  be  brought  to  book. 
results  of  the  committee's  Investigations 
should  not  wind  up  either  as  a  whitewash  of 
the  guilty  few  or  as  a  smear  of  the  guUtless 
many. 

Communists  among  actors,  directors,  writ- 
ers, and  others  responsible  for  the  content 
of  motion  pictures  represent  an  active  men- 
ace. Also  they  represent  a  minority  In  the 
motion -picture  business. 

TBX  IMPOSTANT  TASK 

And  these  foes  of  American  conceptions  of 
liberty  and  justice  have,  according  to  Indi- 
vidual aptitude,  opportunity,  and  Inclina- 
tion, used  or  attempted  to  uae  motion  pic- 
tiues  as  a  medium  for  the  promulgation  of 
doctrines  Inimical  to  the  people  of  the  United 
and  designed  to  be  helpful  to  the  pur- 
ee communism. 

Caught  In  such  enterprises  during  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  war,  these  persons 
cotild  be  convicted  of  treason.  They  are  not 
less  traitorous  In  an  era  of  peace  which  em- 
bracea  some  of  the  aspects  of  military  con- 
flict. 

Discovering  what  the  home-grown  Reds 
may  have  acccmpllshed  In  the  way  of  sub- 
verting the  films  Is  Important,  but  far  more 
Important  Is  the  task  and  the  obligation  of 
pinning  the  Communist  label  on  those  who 
should  be  made  to  wear  It. 

Hearsay,  Innuendo,  suspicion,  and  even  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  will  have  little  effect 
In  disclosing  the  real  intent  or  In  revealing 
the  actual  practlces^sfmen  and  women  whose 
only  hope  of  succon  as  Communist  agents 
has  depended  upon^^eir  skill  In  conceal- 
ment, duplicity,  and  anonymity. 

WHXRS  THE  FACTS  AXS 

Cold.  hard.  Inescapable,  and  Incontroverti- 
ble facts  should — and  will — determine  the 
Issue  in  each  case. 

The  facts  are  available. 

In  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation are  reliable  and  carefully  scrutinized 
records  which  set  forth  the  precise  status  of 
American  citizens  and  aliens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States,  who  supply  the  party  with  funds,  who 
■■aoclate  with  Communists,  and  who  by  one 
maans  or  another  manage  to  give  »ld  and 
comfort  to  the  Communist  cause. 

Such  records  can  be  made  available  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Doubtless  the  personal  testimony  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  be  enlighten- 
ing, profitable,  and  conclusive  In  a  majority 
of  Inatanoea. 

In  addition,  the  oongraaslonal  Invaatlgators 
wlU  be  confronted  with  mountains  of  preju- 
diced or  unverlflable  or  trivial  or  wholly  mis- 
chievous declarations  and  affirmations. 

NO   tOUAN    ROUOAT 

Too  much  Is  at  staka  hare  to  permit  this 
situation  to  degenerate  Into  a  Roman  hoU- 

<lAy. 

A  motion-picture  personality  la  a  lodestone 
which  draws  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
the  envious,  the  hero-worshiper,  and  the 
character  assassin.  And  no  screen  drama  will 
stir  4nore  Interest  or  arouse  greater  clamor 
for  front-row  seaU  than  a  parade  of  stKh 
personalities  before  a  congressional  Inquisi- 
torial body. 

The  committee  should  entertain  no  ijualms 
In  exposing  Communist   afflllatloas  ot  the 


moat  ^amorotis  star,  shotild  have  no  hesi- 
tancy In  pillorying  the  Red  proclivities  of 
vrrlter  or  actor —  provided  the  facts  Justify 
the  procedure.  And  by  the  same  measure  of 
dispassionate  Judgment  it  should  protect 
both  Itself  and  those  It  scrutinises  from  the 
Injustice  of  hasty  ot  biased  or  Ill-considered 
concltislons. 

ADVICX  TO  COMICITTXX 

In  undertaking  to  single  out  Individuals 
who  have  become,  in  fact,  the  enemies  of 
this  country,  the  House  committee  has  as- 
stuned  a  heavy  responsibility  which  should 
not  in  any  respect  become  Involved  in  poli- 
tics or  partisanship. 

From  start  to  finish  every  committee  ses- 
sion, every  comment  by  committee  members, 
every  word  uttered  by  witnesses,  every  vrrlt- 
ten  statement  submitted,  will  be  challenged 
and  derided  by  the  Communist  claque. 

Fully  realizing  the  consequences  of  &  sound 
and  subsUoitlal  expose  of  Communists  and 
Communistic  scheming  in  the  film  indxutry. 
Red  leaders  will  extend  themselves  to  mis- 
represent the  committee's  motives  and  to 
discredit  the  conunlttee's  findings. 

Inevitably  there  will  be  hot  competition  for 
favorable  press  reaction  and  for  the  eventual 
and  final  decision  of  popular  opinion. 

Members  of  the  House  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee should  exercise  the  greatest  care  In 
avoiding  any  act  or  utterance  which  can  or 
could  be  twisted  or  turned  to  the  Reds'  ad- 
vantage. 

JOHMSrON'S  PBOMISS 

Generally  speaking,  non-Commtinlst  m'em- 
bers  of  the  motion  picture  Industry  will  re- 
gard the  prospect  of  an  ordeal.  But  this  issue 
of  Red  Influence  in  the  films  has  gone  too  far 
and  aroused  too  much  uncertainty  and  down- 
right anxiety.  The  motion  picttire  household 
should  be  renovated  and  the  atmosphere  of 
filmland  should  be  cleared. 

Most  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry are  prepared  to  see  the  matter 
through  to  Its  logical  conclusion. 

As  spokesman  for  the  studios,  Eric  John- 
ston, president  of  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors,  acknowl- 
edges the  presence  of  Communists  In  the  in- 
dustry, "as  In  other  American  Industries," 
and  promising  full  cooperation  In  efforts  of 
Congress  to  learn  the  facts,  asks  only  that 
the  Investigation  be  fair,  dignified,  and  objec- 
tive. 

In  other  words,  what  Johnston  requests  for 
his  people — and  what  he  and  they  are  en- 
titled to — is  a  bona  fide  Red  hunt  and  not  a 
political  witch  hunt. 

SESKIMO  Monvzs 

Perhaps,  among  other  things,  a  sincere  and 
capable  probing  of  Red  Influences  and  Red 
projects  In  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Im- 
portant economic,  cultxiral,  and  artistic  sc- 
tlvltles  may  throw  some  light  on  why  an 
actor  or  a  writer  or  a  director  receiving  any- 
where from  91.000  to  $5,000  a  week  Is  hell- 
bent to  dastroy  the  system  that  places  him 
In  such  a  favored  position. 

My  own  theory  has  been  and  Is  In  a  few 
speclflc  Instances  that  he.  or  she,  may  possess 
skills  snd  artistic  capacities  that  are  un- 
related to  intellectunl  maturity.  Such  as 
these  are  Alices  in  a  Red  Wonderland,  bliss- 
fully assoelatlng  with  the  Mad  Hatters,  tha 
March  Hares,  the  Walruses  and  other  dan- 
lasns  ot  the  topsy-turvy  land  of  commtinlsm 
with  no  comprehension  of  reality. 

This  specimen  of  Red  sympathizer  U  dan- 
gerous only  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  sec- 
ondary value,  represented  usually  In  front- 
ing for  Communist  objectives  or  supplying 
finances. 

TBS   Xn<TXXATS    HOfB 

There  are  others,  of  course,  who  are  fully 
aware  both  of  their  sinister  affiliations  and 
of  the  destructive  goals  toward  which  they 
strive.    Not  by   accident,   delusion   or   be- 


trayal are  these  real  enemies  of  our  S3rstem 
persuaded  to  engtige  In  their  subversive  roles. 

Political  expediency  which  dictated  the 
policies  of  the  natlorud  Democratic  admin- 
istration until  fairly  recent  times  prevented 
an  honest  and  an  effective  drive  on  Com- 
munists In  Government.  In  labor  imlons  and 
in  the  motion-picture  Indtisiry. 

It  may  be  that  a  new  concept  of  political 
expediency  now  prompts  the  administration 
to  throw  that  policy  into  reverse. 

But  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  being  ctxitroUed  try  a  Republican 
majority,  U  not  subject  to  such  Influences, 
pro  or  con.  The  committee  has  a  grave  duty 
and  a  great  opportunity.  It  should  hew  to 
the  line  of  that  duty  and  fully  measure  up 
to  that  opportunity. 

In  any  event  one  may  pardonably  Indulga 
a  hope  that  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  tha 
Congressmen  to  rid  the  industry  of  a  few 
termites  won't  prompt  the  Inquisitors  to  set 
a  torch  to  the  entire  establishment. 


Equality  for  Veterans — Tenninal-LegTg 
Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  wvoaiDA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.   Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  Herald.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  of  May  26, 1947.  endorsing 
the  proposed  bill  providing  that  termi- 
nal-leave bonds  be  made  negotiable: 
EQtrAUTT  roa  vrmuNs 

A  proposal  to  make  veterans'  terminal  - 
leave  pay  bonds  negotiable,  under  conditions 
which  would  protect  the  veterans'  Interests, 
has  been  made  by  Representative  Dwtght  L. 
RocEss  of  Florida.  As  he  has  outlined  hla 
plan.  It  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit 
and  no  objectionable  featiu^s. 

Even  though  the  terminal  leave  pay  bill 
adjusted  some  of  the  inequities.  It  still  dis- 
criminated against  the  enlisted  men,  and 
women  who  were  unable  to  xise  up  their 
furlough  time  while  on  active  duty.  Had 
they  taken  It  they  would  have  been  paid  In 
cash.  Under  the  law  as  It  now  stands  they 
hold  bonds  which  are  not  negotiable,  may  not 
be  cashed  for  5  years  after  discharge,  and 
bear  av^  percent  Interest.  In  the  long  run. 
the  holders  of  theee  bonds  cannot  lose  and 
actually  gain  a  fair  rate  of  Interest. 

The  bill  was  unfair  only  In  that  one  group, 
the  enlisted  men  and  women  who  were  paid 
In  cash  when  they  took  their  furloughs,  and 
the  officers  who  received  their  accrued-leava 
pay  at  sepmration  centers,  vras  treated  In  one 
way.  and  the  other  group  of  enlisted  parsoa- 
nel  was  treated  In  another  way. 

Budget  difficulties,  however,  made  It  Im- 
practicable for  the  Oovemment  to  pay  all  of 
them  a  lump  sum. 

Representative  Rooias'  plan  gets  around 
that.  He  would  permit  tha  veterans  to  seU 
their  bonds,  for  not  less  than  face  value  plus 
accrued  Interest.  The  Government  would  not 
cash  them  until  they  mature.  Banks  and 
other  Investors,  he  believes,  vrould  be  glad  to 
buy  them,  possibly  at  a  premium.  They  at* 
a  good  investment. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  veterans  now  holding 
the  bonds  will  look  long  and  hard  at  Xbtix 
gilt-edged  investments  before  cashing  them 
for  frivolous  spending.  But  at  leaat  tbey 
shotild  have  the  option  of  using  their  money 
when  they  want  to  and  m  llMy  want  to. 
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ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PUfNSTI.VAlfU 

EN  TH>  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBXNTATTVBB 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  ElUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMive  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
sertlng  ux  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-GiJsette  of  May  31.  1947.  entitled 
"Split  Income  Taxes."  and  an  editorial 
from  th  i  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  1, 1947. 
enUtled  "Saving  Us  Money." 

(Prom  ts«  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Poet-Oatett«  of 
May  31.  1947) 

WnSt  INCOMB  TAIM 

The  State  ttnat*  haa  paiMd  a  bill  aimed 
at  redu:inK  the  amount  of  Income  tnxee 
married  ccuplra  In  the  higher  Income  br«c« 
ktta  «Qi  lid  have  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Oot« 

Thla  I  lU.  It  It  baeomea  Uw.  will  Rive  Ptnn* 
■ylvaala  nafrlad  aouplea  the  aane  tax  ad« 
vaataga  \  enjoyed  by  ramlllM  in  nine  other 
Hatia  I  nd  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  where 
•eaunut  ity  property  acta  haw  long  been  aua- 
talned  fc  f  the  eouru  an  a  State's  right. 

Under  theee  acta,  family  income  la  treated 
•a  bataa  llag  to  and  indivisible  between  hua< 
band  an  I  wife,  even  though  the  entire  income 
U  earnei  I  by  only  one  of  them.  In  filing  Fed- 
eral  tax  returns,  husband  and  wife  file  for 
only  hal  f  the  total  Income.  Such  a  divialon 
keeps  the  Income  out  of  a  hlfth  percentage 
bracket.  Where  the  family  Income  Is  around 
•3.000  0-  less  there  Is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence be  ween  the  taxes  on  a  Joint  return  or 
on  eepa  >ate  husband  and  wife  retuma.  In 
the  higt  er  Income  brackets,  however,  thla  law 
can  mea  n  a  considerable  saving  to  taxpayers. 

It  Is  (dy  reasonable  fur  the  taxpayers  of 
Pennsyl  ranla.  or  any  other  noncommuntty- 
8t«t«.  to  seek  the  same  tax  advan* 
those  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of 
California.  Idaho.  Louisiana.  Nevada. 
New  Meitco.  Oklahoma.  Texas.  Washington, 
and  Eavall.  Until  Congress  ellmlnatea  this 
Inequall  y  still  other  State*  probably  will 
seek  legislation  such  as  that  approved  by 
the  Peni  ksylvanla  senate  on  Tuesday. 

Unft>r  unately.  Congreas  lant  yet  ready  to 
ize  this  situation.  On  Tuesday  th* 
te  teat  by  a  decisive  vote  an  amend - 
»t  to  the  tax-reduction  bill  which  would 
pel  mitted  married  coupl**  in  all  Stat** 
to  split   iielr  inocm*  for  tax  porpo***. 

Appar  intly  there  will  b*  no  action  before 
next  y«ar.  when  Congress  eonaldera  tbe  next 
general  Imx  revision  bill.  That  m*ans  an- 
other ye  tr  of  unfair  burden.  Meanwhile,  th* 
action  o '  the  Pennsylvania  senate  points  up 
the  nece  tslty  for  a  uniform  law.  While  Con- 
gress pr  x;rastlnate8.  other  States  probably 
will  Met   community  property  laws. 

Congnes  must  do  one  of  two  things.  It 
must  pel  Dtlt  married  couples  In  all  Statea  to 
split  the  X  Incomes  for  tax  purposes,  or  mak* 
Joint  rei  urns  mandatory,  as  requested  sev- 
eral ttm  M  by  the  Treasiiry  Department. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)   Pre**  of  Jun* 
1.  1M7| 

"aavnro"*  u*  monst 

^ralgtat-party  vote,  th*  SUte  senat* 

a  bill  which  woaM  aaake  Pennsyl- 

rommunuy-prop*rty  State. 

I  teans  that  whatever  a  husband's  In- 

J I  wife  would  hold  legal  Utle  to  half 


property 
tagea  as 
Arlaoua. 


By  a 


vanla  a 
That 

com*,  t 

of  It. 
The 

muted 

*ylt 


piurpo** 


ty 


at  th*  bUl  1*  obvlou*— «nd  ad- 
lu  sponsors.     It  would  save  Pvnn- 
r**kl*nt*  mUllorM  of  dollars  In  their 


anntial  Incosne-tax  payment*  to  the  Fed« 
Oovemroent. 

Since  half  a  man's  Income  would  belc 
to  his  wife,  she  would  l)e  required  to  pay 
Income  tax  on  It.  This  would  mean  twlc* 
much  paperwork  In  a  family.  But  It  woi 
mean  a  large  saving  In  a  family's  Income-t 
payment,  particularly  In  case  of  subetani 
Income*. 

Th*  saving!  In  tax  payments  would  cc 
about  because  splitting  the  Income-tax 
turns  would   put  both   taxpayers    (bust 
and  wife)  In  lower  brackets. 

Democratic  members  of  the  senate  uni 
mously  were  against  the  bill,  sponsored 
Senator  John  W.  Lord,  a  Philadelphia  lai 

Senator    John    H.    Dent,    the    Demc 
leader,  offered  this  pertinent  objection  to  < 
bill: 

"We  can't  keep  anlplng  at  Federal  ln( 
aak  for  more  service*,  and  then  want  F« 
tax  reductions.    This  legislation  come* 
bad  grac*  from  a  Stat*  which  1*  ralalnf 
own  taxe*." 

Senator  Danfs  r*marka  ar*  .w*ll  takflkl 
Th*  community -property  system,  aa 
piled  to  Federal  ineom*  tax**,  is  unfair. 
aavat  MOaay  tor  taxpayers  in  the  comnninll 
proptrty  Stat**.     But  the  effect  of  u   is 
make  other  taxpayers  pay  mor*. 

Th*   *ff*ct   of   community •prop*rty    laf 
on  l^daral  incom*  tax**  la  th*  fault  of 
greas.   not  th*  Stat**   which   hav*  cm 
three  law*. 

Alraady.  ate*  Stataa  bave  such  laws 
hav*  b**n  la  *ff*et  for  many  years  In  Arti 
California.    Idaho.   Louisiana.   Nsvada. 
Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Texa*.  and  WasMngl 

In   theae  States,  married   taxpayers 
millions    of    dollars.    Taxpayers     in 
State*  mak*  up  thla  loea  of  revenue  to 
F*d*ral  Oovernment. 

But  If  It  Is  fair  In  thee*  nine  SUtea 
Isn't  It  fair  in  Pennaylvania?    And  In  -  h* 
other  States. 

Congress  ought  to  write  the  tax  law* 
they  apply  equally  to  all  taxpayers,  whi 
they  live  In  community-property  State 
not. 

Every  time  this  has  been  suggested, 
ever,  the  lawmakers  In  Congress  frc 
community-property  States  have  ralseU 
a  howl  that  Congress  shied  away  froflt' 
Idea. 

O.  K..  then.  Congreea.    If  you  won't  fix 
the  loophole  In  the  law.  why  should r 
rest  of  us  take  advantage  of  Itf     M«.t>« 
the  house  of  r*pr*s*ntatlv**  In  Bamt 
wUl  pasa  the  senat*  bill.  Oonfree*  will 
up  and  do  aometblng  about  this  ln\    uc 
situation. 


Golden  Gate  Bridf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUroBNiA 
IN  TBS  HOU8X  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVBS| 
Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  n< 
papers  of  San  Francisco  not  only  rei 
the    importance    of    the    Golden 
Bridge  to  the  national  security  and 
Pacific  coast,  but  also  to  our  natlc 
peacetime  economy. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  Is  far  mc 
than  just  another  bridge  spanning 
stretch  of  water.  It  Is  an  artery  in 
life  flow  of  commerce  between  the 
International  seaport  city  of  San  Fri 
Cisco,  the  huge  Central  Valley,  the 
wood  empire  and  the  great  Norths 
During  a  national  emergency,  a 


war.  it  is  an  artery 
ice    to    national 

ider   permission    ex- 

iclude  the  following 

Jan  Francisco  News, 

tenth  anniversary 

that   world-famous 

Btnu>saa 

firy  of  the  Golden 
lot  pass  without  full 
ktributlon  two  citizen* 
completion — Congre**- 

and  Engineer  Jo*«pb 

ipervlsor  of  San  Fran- 
luc«d  th*  resolution 
proj*ct  on  Its  way — 
kh  a  long  and  arduous 
ludtclal,  and  executive 
lal    go    signal.     Dxcx 
ly  and  with  real  states- 
ream  to  reality  in  that 

km   was   in    the   In- 

tus*.    Against  strong 

lb*  lnsUt*d  th*  atruc- 

]lccessfully.     And  build 

imphantly  above  every 

Ic  span  ever  will  stand 

lunMnt  to  his  daring 

>ve  all  others — th*  first 
:t  and  his  country,  th* 
[his  Just  reward— thaa* 
|h**t  er*dlt  for  under- 
what  many  of  their 
th*  Imponlbl*. 
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Government  has  been  to  support,  destroy, 
and  waste  farm  products  In  a  futile  effort 
to  bring  about  prosjaerlty.  It  has  tried 
to  regulate  production  and  govern  the 
amount  of  crops  grown.  This  can  never 
be  done  successfully  as  there  are  unpre- 
dictable factors  of  Mother  Nature  which 
are  constantly  changing  the  output  over 
successive  years.  It  Is  time  that  Amer- 
icans learn  that  prosperity  can  never  be 
attained  through  waste  of  essential  foods 
while  people  in  our  own  country  are 
starving  and  other  countries  are  looking 
to  us  for  world  leadership  and  support. 

Consequently.  I  am  thoroughly  opposed 
to  having  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidize this  advertising  and  manufactur- 
ing program  for  use  of  potato  flour,  for 
I  believe  it  can  safely  be  said  that  in 
many  instances  when  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment has  undertaken  the  oi>eraUon 
of  private  enterprise  the  expected  result 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  more  pertinent  to  tncourage 
the  now-operating  potato-flour  manufac- 
turers to  expand  their  present  facilities 
through  Federal  Government  lending 
agencies.  If  need  be.  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expansion  demands. 

Another  extremely  important  reason 
for  private  enterprise  to  undertake  such 
a  program  is  that,  because  they  operate 
on  a  pn^t  basis,  no  great  surplus  of 
flotir  will  be  built  up  with  future  waste 
inevitable.  Private  manufacturers  would 
employ  proper  advertising  means  to  pop- 
ularise the  use  of  potato  flour,  thus  Insur- 
ing an  Increase  In  food  for  hungry  people 
and  cutting  the  waste  of  surplus  potatoes. 
On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Federal  Qov- 
em  undertakes  the  manufacture  of  po- 
tato flour,  it  win  merely  be  converting 
surplus  potatoes  into  surplus  potato  flour 
at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
and.  having  no  available  market  without 
an  effective  program  of  advertising,  it 
will  find  that  over  a  period  of  years  we 
win  have  substituted  a  surplus  stock  of 
potato  flour  for  a  surplus  of  potatoes, 
which  again  will  bring  about  a  great 
waste  and  loss  to  our  Government. 


Address  at  Twentj-foarth  Anniversary 
Convention,  Associated  Polish  Clubs  of 
Massachnsetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASsAci  tTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  at  Gardner.  Mass..  on  JMne  1. 1947: 

Z  am  very  much  honored  and  highly  priy- 
lleged  today  to  Join  with  the  Associated 
Polish  Clubs  of  Massachusetts  In  this  twen- 
ty-fourth anniversary  convention. 

Throughout  the  many  years  of  your  exlst- 
•nc*  It  Is  noteworthy  that  you  have  main- 
tained the  high  ideals  and  cUndards  and 
purposes  of  your  organlcatlon,  and  X  am 
very  happy  to  compliment  your  oOcers  and 
memben  on  this  occasion  and  to  offer  my 
hearty     congratulations     for     your     many 


achievements  in  behalf  of  your  own  people, 
our  Commonwealth,  and  Nation. 

I  hardly  think  It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  tell 
you  of  the  warm  feelings  of  frlendslilp  and 
admiration  which  I  hold  for  the  Polish 
people,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  am  sure 
there  is  not  a  single  racial  group  in  America 
that  has  been  more  faithful  and  loyal  to 
the  coimtry.  that  has  offered  us  better  citi- 
zenship than  our  citizens  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion. In  every  crisis,  our  Polish-American 
sons  have  been  In  the  vanguard  of  otir  fight- 
ing forces  in  every  war  In  which  our  ocuntry 
was  Involved  and  their  gallantry  and  valiant 
service  has  been  second  to  none  I  may  well 
add  that  the  contributions  of  the  Polish- 
Americans  during  peacetime  have  Invariably 
been  marked  by  the  same  fidelity  and  high 
order  of  patriotism.  There  U  no  braver, 
stronger,  or  more  courageous  Amsrican  than 
th*  Poliah-Amarlcan  cither  In  p*ac*  or  In 
war.  Tou  can  b*  protid  Indeed  of  your  heri- 
tage and  contributions  to  America. 

BaoaxM*  I  know  that  your  m*mb*rshlp  is 
vitally  Interested  In  th*  caus*  of  th*  Polish 
NaUon  and  the  welfare  of  th*  Polish  peopl* 
ov*rs**s.  I  desUr*  brl*ay  to  touch  upon  that 
grtat  human  question— that  |r*at  que*tlon 
at  human  tr**dom.  How  can  w*  possibly 
r*oonolU  th*  pmsent  Slav*  statu*  of  Poland 
with  th*  *xpr«**  language  of  the  Atlantic 
Qtaitar  and  with  th*  exalted  phraae*  of  th* 
four  fr**domsT  H*re  la  a  nation  with  a  tra- 
dition of  freedom  and  lov*  of  Ub*rty  rtmnUif 
back  for  hundr*ds  of  y*ar*.  a  nation  which 
has  foxight  despcrauiy  throughout  lu  whol* 
history  for  lu  right  to  b*  free  and  Independ- 
ent. No  nation  and  no  people  In  the  recent 
war  sacrificed  mor*  or  auflered  more  than 
the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish  people  who 
were  the  first  and  the  mo«t  pitiable  victims 
of  cruel  Nazi  tyranny  and  persecution.  No 
nation  or  people  was  more  loyal  to  the  catise 
of  the  allies. 

Is  slavery  to  be  the  reward  of  these  century- 
old  struggles,  these  heroic  sacrifices  for  our 
common  war  effortt  As  Amerlcaiu  we  can 
never  believe  so,  because  we  have  faith  In  the 
sense  of  Justice  of  the  American  people  and 
belief  In  the  fair-mindedness  of  the  American 
Government.  One  of  the  saddest  facts  of  the 
situation  now  confronting  Poland  is  that 
our  own  Government  consented  to  the  ar- 
rangements, political  and  otherwise,  which 
made  It  possible  for  Stalin  to  set  up-dlctator- 
shlp  over  the  Polish  Nation  and  thus  destroy 
the  liberties  of  the  Polish  people.  It  Is  true 
that  these  commitments  were  made  prin- 
cipally during  the  war  but  they  were  never- 
theless Illegal,  unconstitutional,  contrary  to 
our  war  alms,  and.  therefore,  not  binding  In 
any  sense  upon  our  Government. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  commitments 
are  not  only  disapproved  but  deeply  resented 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  demand  now  once  again  in 
your  presence  while  this  convention  is  as- 
sembled, as  I  have  demanded  so  many  times 
before  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  our  State  Department  and  our 
Congress  take  Immediate  Joint  action  to  re- 
lease the  Polish  people  from  bondage,  to  ar- 
range for  truly  free  elections  which  will  en- 
able them  to  erase  the  results  of  the  scandal- 
ous, trumped-up,  Rtissian-dlctated  elections 
tlxat  were  recently  held,  and  which  wotild 
permit  the  Polish  people  to  recapture  their 
hard-won  freedom.  As  believers  In  freedom 
ourselves,  that  Is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
them,  and  In  my  opinion,  that  la  the  very 
least  that  the  American  people  should  do  for 
them,  to  Insure  abscdute  Justice  In  adjudi- 
cating their  claims  for  self-determination 
and  national  autonomy. 

The  situation  is  not  encouraging  at  pres- 
ent, to  be  stire,  and  we  are  meeting  with  many 
obstacles  in  our  efforts  to  free  Poland.  But 
the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty  is  one  of  obstacles  and  ob6truc'..3n. 


one  of  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments. Let  us  not  be  dismayed  and  let  u* 
never  give  up  the  fight,  because  we  are  fight- 
ing for  th*  right  and  in  the  end  by  God's 
grace  and  our  own  perseverance  tb*  right 
will  triumph  and  Poland  will  again  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  free. 
Independent,  and  democratic,  her  loyal,  de- 
voted, and  Uberty-loving  people  able  one* 
again  to  ftUflU  the  great  deatiny  which  his- 
tory has  in  store  for  them. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  oantlnu*  to 
labor  with  all  my  heart  for  this  cause  and 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  enslaved  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  I  know  that  this 
fine  organization  will  never  cease  It*  eflorta 
untU  victory  is  ovirs,  and  I  also  know  that 
yotir  members  wUl  continue  to  embrace,  de- 
fend, and  sustain  our  American  institutions 
and  our  own  great  nation  a*  you  hav*  don* 
in  tn«  past. 


Afvied  SM^ncet  Mcffcf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnoiNU 
IM  THI  BOXJ8I  or  BSPRBSKNTATIVM 

Monday,  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  HARD7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  26,  1947: 

MUCH  MOaX  THAN  A 


Th*  so-called  merger  bill  is  turning  out 
under  close  inspection  to  be  something  quite 
different — something  much  broader  and 
more  far-reaching.  To  put  It  differently: 
There  is  another,  less  obvious  side  of  the  bill 
which  Is  neither  being  headlined  nor  dis- 
cussed. And  it  Is  time  the  American  people 
are  told  what  this  measure  really  mean*. 

This  bill  does  more  than  draw  a  blueprint 
of  unified  direction  and  better  teamwork  for 
the  mUitary  and  naval  services.  Of  much 
deeper  significance,  it  is  a  piece  of  basic  leg- 
islation which  establlshe*  how  and  by  whom 
national  poUcy  and  the  civilian  economy 
shall  be  controlled  In  any  prospect  of  war. 

We  have  supported  the  general  provisions 
of  the  merger,  particularly  coordination  of 
foreign  p<rilcy,  military  iKallcy.  and  industrial 
potential.  But  because  this  bill  originated 
in  the  thinking  of  military  men,  the  power 
It  assigns  or  permit*  to  the  military  over  na- 
tional policy  and  civilian  affairs  la  rery 
great — much  greater,  we  think,  than  tb* 
American  people  would  knowingly  choose. 

Here  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Security  Act  which  we  question  In 
this  regard: 

1.  On  the  National  Security  Cotincll,  which 
should  not  only  coordinate  but  also  keep  in 
balance  foreign  policy,  military  policy,  and 
national  production  and  resources,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board  face  not 
only  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  but 
also  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  The  ratio  thus  is  weighted  4  to  3 
in  favor  of  the  armed  forces. 

2.  The  National  Security  Resources  Board, 
an  Independent  agency.  Is  charged  vrlth  ad- 
visory duties  only  and  concerned  with  broad 
preparedness  policy.  The  Munitions  Board, 
however,  is  placed  wholly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense  and  staffed  with 
top  officials  of  the  three  military  depart- 
ments. This  board  Is  given  the  kind  of 
functions  which  could  mean  actual  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  civilian  economy 
by  the  military  In  case  of  war,  to  determine 
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wordtnii  of  tb«  act  not  only  p«r< 

actuklly  tncouragM.  Inttrlocklnf 

M  rtgarda  tha  llunitiona  Board. 

Board,  and  a  third,  tha  Ba- 

and    Davvlopnant    Beard.    Bapr«. 

and  perhapa  tto«  aaaa  rapraata- 

of  the  military  daptfVDMBU  odttid 

•U  three 

Mt  parmtta.  In  fact  aufgaata.  that 
of    the    Central    Intalltgenca 
•rvlnt  tha  State  aa  wall  aa  tha  Da< 
O^partmenu.  ba  an  oOcar  of  one  oC 
forcaa  rather  than  a  elvlllan. 
aomawhat  oblique  but  nonetheleaa 
iMlgtMge  the  act  parpctuatea  certain 
pevcra  of  the  Prastdent  "notwlth* 
the  expiration  provlatona  in   tha 
aaubllshed  them.    It  handa  over 
Sccratary   of   National    Defense   the 
auttoertty  to  aaaliin  dutlaa.  functiona. 
•aaonf  the  several  armed  servtcee. 
l^orlty  which  hitherto  in  peacetime  has 
rented  with  Congreas. 
not  Impute  to  the  generals  and  ad- 
I  ay  "plot"  to  set  up  a  mllltnry  dicta- 
Their  training  and  professional  ex- 
have  simply  made  them  pattern  thia 
at|on  by  military  standards. 

history  teachea  anything  at  all.  It 

that  the  military  do  not  understand 

of  Indtiatry  nor  the  needs  of 

y.    It  teachea  that  the  dircc- 

top  national  policy  must  be  wholly 

trtim  military  domination. 

to  do  about  thla  Security  Aa  of  1M7T 

ntlal  tMala  of  the  merger  compro- 

ttetween   the  armed  servlcaa.  perhapa 

lot  be  disturbed.    But  the  broader  ob- 

of   the   bill    need   study   and    public 

before  anytbing  becomea  latr. 
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COMMCNUM 

Wheraaa  the  leaders  of  America  hav* 
last  awakened  to  the  aarloua  threat 
Oommuntsni  offers  to  tht  Amtrlcan  way 
Uf»:  and 

Wharaaa  ooauRUalnn  is  the  avowed  a< 
eata  of  atbalm  Mii  the  implacable  (o« 
rallfflon:  and 

WbaraM  It  baa  baaa  dearly  r«v«aled 
Oomatmlata  have  penetrated  Into  all 
of  political  Ufa.  of  industry,  and  of  lab 

WhacaM  no  union  of  the  red  fat<     m 
Ruaala  la  poaalMt  with  the  democratic 
ticea  and  MMlt  Of  the  America  we  revel 
and  loTc:  and 

Whtraaa  tha  Communiat  practica  of 
tratlon    haa    alraady    reached    an    aUri 
Btac*  Ih  thla  our  beloved  couatry:  Ba  It 
JI*«ofvcd.  That  we.  tht  Mifotaa  to 
alxty-atvanth    annual    convention    of 
liasaacbuaatts   Catholic   Order   of   For 
commend  our  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
hla  fortiirlght  condemnation  of  Commt 
propaganda  In  our  own  country  and  in 
lands:  and  be  It  further 

Kc-olved.  That  we  pledge  to  our  PresU 
and  to  all  who  are  allied  with  him  in 
crusitde  against  communism,  our  support-j 
every  effort  root  out  this  plague  which 
attached  Itself  to  public  and  private  enl 
prtse  with  the  intent  of  destroying  our 
tional  unity  and  otir  democratic.  Amt 
way  of  life:  and  be  It  further 

iteeof p«d.  That  a  copy  of  thla  raaolir  on| 
forwarded  to  our  Preeldent  Harry  8.  T: 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives! 
Washington. 


Commuaiaa 


UTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsSAcmosrrrs 
IN  TtS  HOUSB  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 


Mr 

der  IcHve 

elude 

Forresle 

lfessa(ihu.<;e 

esters 

live  resolution 


[IcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
letter  received  from  Joseph  J. 
r.  high  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Us  Catholic  Order  of  Por- 
enclosing  a  splendid  and  afflrma- 
adopted  recently  by  the 
dele$rales  to  the  sixty-seventh  annual 
session  of  the  order: 

High  S-  Attttata  CoMMrrm  or 

Tiik  MAaaACHtnoTTs  Cathouc 

OaOEB  or   FO«B8TXM. 

Boston.  Mmsa..  Mi^  29.  1947. 
Hon.  JdHN  W.  lIcCoaMACK. 
Ho^e  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
BoMdaABLB  ANO  D-AX  Sia:  The  enclosed 
raaoiutl  on  on  conununlam  was  unanimously 
•da|>tc<  by  the  delegatea  at  the  sixty-seventh 
itiallMBalon  of  tha  Ifaaaachuaetts  Catholic 
I.  held  May  18  and  20.  1947. 


at 

Tha  llaaaachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Por- 
eatera  1 1  a  mutual  benefit  aoclety  Incorpo- 
rated u  idar  chapter  176  of  the  General  Lawa 
of  the  <  Commonwealth  of  IfasMKliiiaotta  and 
haa  a  ic  embershlp  of  38.000  ooBBpond  Vt  both 
men  ac  d  women. 

Vary  truly  youra. 

JOOBPB  J. 

BigH  Scerctarf-rreasitrer. 


Tbc  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B  BUCK 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  Tint  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl^ 
Mondav.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  exi.end  my  remarks  in  the  Rscc 
Include  the  following  editorial  from 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  31.  H 
TRS  nrarra  u(  cowcazas  know  trzh 

There  Is  no  percentage  In  starting 
gument   about    what   the   American 
think  about  thla  question  or  that, 
knows  for  sure,  including  Dr.  Gallup 
ever,  this  la  a  tune  when  the  meaeiirei 
of  public  sent. ment  la  supposed  to  be  aa 
act  science  and  thoae  who  trade  on  the  i 
of  popular  whim  and  fancy  have  to  be 
a  small  percentage  of  right     Otherwtao 
aell  no  Iceboxes  or  get  no  votes. 

Thcrafore  It  la  a  considerable  my<-tiry{ 
us  why  so  many  people,  on  t>oth  side      r 
Ideological  fence,  seam  to  thlnic  Cong: 
flying  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  v^. 
paaaed  strong  labor-reform  bills  as 
to  weak  ones.     PM    for  example,  went 
a  terrific  dither  as  to  why  It  was  that. 
15.000.000  trade-union  members  In  the 
try.  there  have  been  protests  only  from 
union  leaders.     Where  was  tne  sponta 
outburst  of  feeling  and  will  in  every  .f r 
can  community  that  would  have  m. 
Tafu  and  the  Hartleys  and  their  cohc 
Congreaa  too  acared  ever  to  go  back  a| 
the  folks  at  home?    The  same  idea  act 
conservative  Senators  who  wanted  a 
bill,  but  weren*t  ao  stire  the  country 
take  one. 

What  happened,  of  coiuae.  waa  thMt' 
MMObers  of  Congreaa  had  a  pretty  fair 
of  Bow  their  constituents  felt  about  curl 
the  power  of  labor  leaders     Masaachi 
where  the  dtlxens  of  the  highly  unionized  j 


Ifor  the  Bamea  bill  la 

by  union  leadera  to 

Ifferent  from  the  other 

Issed  by  PM — and  one 

been  mlaaed  If  recent 

-Is  that  many  union 

rogartf  tinkm  laaderg 

them  from  work.    To 

it  as  NAM  propaganda 

Judgment  on  tha  In- 

imbers.    Our  uwu  view 

tveral  things  Into  tbo 

ir  have  baan  left  to  fr«<» 

the  partlaa.  and  that  n 

ke  Wagner  Act  deaigiied 

[between  employer  and 

^ave  been  preferable  to 

of  so  many  mattara 

however,  baa  nothing 

^'s  attitude.    They  back 

liue  of  their  ciparitnco 

|h  to  think  that  ono 
luch  like  another,  and 
lembershlp  in  the  long 
from  aelllng  a  racuunt 
may  keep  up  tha  pay- 
aigned  the  agroomoat. 
ervlce.  If  union  leaders 
lice  the  private  opinions 
(eep  them  out  on  tha 
[would  rather  be  earning 
entlve  schemes  which 
to  add  to  their  eam^ 
|on  Is  just  a  vacuum 
)rk.  The  man  who  la 
to  such  an  outfit  will 
iptilaion  any  time  he 

lis  seems  simpler  and 

Ihe  left-wing  view  that 

have  suddenly  taken 

[Ignored  the  opinions  of 

Id    Invited    a   ruthless 

ig   employera   to   write 

le  Senatora  and  Repra> 

•thing    to    aell.    too— 

iothar  term.  The  thing 

waa  what  that  spon- 

sllng  and  will  from  the 

lid  do  to  them  If  they 

clip  the  wlnga  of  the 

Even  If  It  turns  out 

a  field  day  for  lawyers. 

It   they   Ignored   public 


ibor  BiH 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

IT  TRIPP  ROSS    I 

|W    TORK 

n  EPRESKNT  ATTV'ES 

fune  2.  1947 

Speaker,  under  leave 
irks  in  the  Record.  1 
ig  editorial  from  the 
relftrram  of  May  31. 

cHAacm 

you  will  hear  from 
bndo  of  chargea  that  tha 

111  Is  slave  legislation— 
|untary  servitude — that 
to  work  against  their 

bellere.  are  completely 

:nlly  that  no  individual 
julred  to  work  without 

\t  It  shall  not  be  Ulegal 
quit  work. 

E>mpel  anybody  to  work 
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When  a  ntmibar  of  amployeaa  atop  work  by 
mutual  undaratandlng,  for  the  purpoaa  of 
enforcing  demanda  or  proteatlng  agalnat  tba 
actiona  of  an  amployar.  that  la  a  atrlke. 

The  bill  doaa  aaj— «s  tha  lata  Praaklant 
Rooaevelt  said — that  Federal  Qovammant  am- 
ployaaa  have  no  right  to  atrlka.  It  roqulraa 
that  they  ba  dlachargad  from  thalr  Jobs  if 
th«r  do  strike.  But  It  doaa  not  oompal  any 
individual  to  work  for  tha  Govemmant. 

Praaldant  Truman  haa  said  that  Jurladic- 
tlonal  atrikaa— wars  between  unioaa  at  tha 
axpanaa  of  tmployors  and  tha  pubUo— ara 
Indafanaibla.  The  bill  doaa  make  Jurladic- 
tional  atrikaa  illegal.  It  alao  outlawa  atrikaa 
to  force  employers  to  pay  for  work  not  dona, 
or  to  raoogniaa  unions  contrary  to,  or  in  tha 
abMBct  of.  certification  from  the  National 
Labor  Relatlona  Board.  It  authorlsaa  tha 
NLRB  to  obtain  Ptderal  court  injunctions 
against  luch  atrikaa.  but  It  aaya  that  no  in> 
Jtmctkm  shall  raquir*  any  individual  to  work 
without  his  oonaant. 

The  bill  doaa  authorise  the  Prealdent,  act- 
ing through  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  to  obtain 
Federal  injunctions  for  the  purpoaa  of  delay- 
ing key-industry  strikes  that  would  endaiiger 
national  health  or  aafety.  Such  Injunctlona 
could  remain  in  force  not  longer  than  80  days. 
If  Government  efforta  to  aettle  a  dispute 
failed,  and  if  at  the  end  of  SO  days  the  em- 
ployeea  voted  to  reject  their  employer's  final 
offer,  they  would  be  free  to  strike.  And.  at 
all  tlmea.  they  would  be  individually  free  to 
quit  their  Jobs. 

Where  national  health  and  aafety  are  not 
at  stake,  the  bill  puts  no  limitation  on  the 
right  of  employeea  in  private  Indtistry  to 
strike  for  such  basic  economic  reasons  as 
wagaa,  hours,  and  working  conditions. 

What  union  leaders  really  mean  when  they 
shout  about  slave  legislation,  is  that  they 
want  no  restriction  whatever  on  the  power 
to  strike  for  any  reason  at  any  time.  We 
cannot  agree  with  them.  The  strike,  aa  thla 
coimtry  has  learned,  can  be  a  deadly  weapon, 
deatructive  to  the  rights  of  employers,  work- 
ers, and  the  public.  The  American  people 
want  their  Government  to  make  fair  rules  to 
praaerve  its  proper  uses  and  prevent  Ita  abuse. 
That,  we  think,  is  what  Congress  has  done 
\n  the  Taft-Hartley  biU. 


The  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  cAurocifiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE8 

Monday.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  Ideas  of  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Pisheries  of  the  House — the  Honorable 
Pred  Bradley,  of  Michigan — concerning 
the  Panama  Canal  may  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  for  future  reference,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  his  radio  broadcasts  on 
that  subject  dated  for  release  on  March 
24,  1947.  and  March  31.  1947.  and  his 
press  release  on  the  same  subject  dated 
AprU  10,  1947. 

The  broadcast  of  March  31  and  the 
press  release  of  April  10  will  be  published 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Comgrxs- 
sioifAL  Rccoks.  That  of  March  24.  1047. 
follows: 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  members  of  our 
Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries  Conunlttee'a 
Subconunlttee  No.  4  on  the  Panama  Canal,  aa 
waU  aa  other  committee  membera,  including 
mfMlf.  are  leaving  New  York  on  tha  stoam- 


ahlp  Panama  for  the  Canal  Eoaa  for  pur- 
poaaa  of  making  an  official  inspactlon  of  con- 
ditions down  thara.  We  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington  on  AprU  9.  I  believe  I  have  previously 
mantionad  to  you  that  our  oommlttoa  haa 
tha  raaponalbUity  of  itudying  and  acting  on 
aU  legislation  affecting  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  in  order  that  our  subcommittee  and  as 
many  of  the  total  memberahlp  aa  poaaible 
may  have  a  flrat-baad  knowledge  of  existing 
conditions  to  enable  our  legialatlng  wisely,  I 
have  arranged  for  thu  inspection  trip.  To 
prepare  ourselves  for  oiur  visit  down  thore 
and  in  order  to  famUiarlae  ouraelves  particu- 
larly with  the  locka  proper,  we  went  to  the 
Navy  Department  on  Friday  morniug,  tiie 
14th,  to  look  over  the  models  of  the  proponed 
new  canal  and  listen  to  an  hour's  lecture 
of  indoctrination,  and  this  past  Friday  we 
made  a  trip  to  the  Navy's  model  basin  at 
Carderock  outside  of  Washington. 

I  believe  many  of  you  wUl  be  intareated  in 
having  me  give  you  some  little  history  iind 
information  on  the  Canal  proper,  and  outline 
in  some  detaU  our  country's  future  construc- 
tion program  in  the  Zone. 

Tha  Panama  Canal  is  a  great  hydraulio 
machine — great  in  the  simplicity  of  its  basic 
concept  and  in  its  magnitude.  Although  It 
was  the  dream  of  the  agea  almoat  from  the 
time  of  Columbua,  it  remained  for  a  distin- 
guished French  engineer.  Adolphe  Oodtn  de 
Lepinay,  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1879,  to 
propound  a  practical  plan  for  building  a 
water«'ay  across  the  mountains  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama. 

With  the  simplicity  charactaristlc  of 
genius,  he  exclaimed  at  the  Paria  Congreaa: 
"BuUd  a  dam  at  Oatun  and  another  at  Mira- 
flores  as  near  the  seas  aa  the  oonflguratlon  of 
the  land  permits.  Let  the  waters  rise  to  form 
two  lakes  about  80  feet  high.  The  solution 
then  becomes  the  Joining  ct  the  lakes  thus 
formed  by  cutting  acroaa  the  mountaina  and 
connecting  the  lakes  with  the  seas  by  locks." 
That  was  sutwtantlally  the  plan  for  the  pres- 
ent Canal  flnaUy  adopted  in  1908  when  the 
great  decision  In  buUding  the  high-level, 
lock-type  canal  was  made.  Completed  In 
1914.  the  Panama  -Canal  remalna  one  of  tiie 
greatest  works  of  man — a  montmient  of  con- 
structive achievement. 

The  majw  part  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a 
waterway  86  feet  above  the  sea.  formed  by 
Impotmdlng  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River 
VaUey,  to  form  the  stimmit  level  which  ex- 
tends from  Gatun  locks  southward  acroaa 
the  continental  divide  to  Pedro  Miguel  lodes. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  divide  there  Is 
Oattm  Lake,  163.4  square  mUes  in  area  and 
watershed  of  1.330  square  mllea. 

Gaillard  Cut.  extending  from  Oamboa  to 
Pedro  Miguel,  Joins  this  lake  with  the  Pacific 
locks  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The  Pacific  end  of  the 
Canal  differs  radicaUy  from  the  Atlantic  end. 
At  the  Atlantic  end  all  locks  are  at  Gatun  In 
structures  of  three  continuous  lifts.  The 
part  of  Gatun  Lake  near  the  Gatun  locks 
supplies  a  summit  level  anchorage  adequate 
for  tha  flexible  operation  of  theee  locks. 

At  the  Pacific  end  there  are  two  sets  of 
locka  separated  by  a  small  intermediate  level 
lake  64  feet  high.  The  Pedro  Miguel  lock  la 
a  single-lift  lock  located  at  the  end  of  OaU- 
lard  cut.  A  two-lift  lock  Is  located  at 
Mlrafiorea. 

Thus  the  canal  as  completed  embodied  an 
arrangement  that  was  not  symmetrical.  At 
the  time  the  Canal  was  buUt  there  was  no 
marine  operating  experience  upon  which  to 
base  the  planning.  Now  there  Is  a  vast  store- 
hotise  of  marine  operating  experience  uiMn 
which  to  draw.  This  operating  experience 
points  unerringly  to  the  beneflte  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  arrangemente  at  Gattm  over 
that  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Mlrafiorea,  the 
lo(±8  at  the  Pacific  end. 

The  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal  about  1970 
will  approach  its  present  capacity.  Nftval 
veoaels  have  become  larger.  The  Canal  is  en- 
tering an  era  of  decision.    Like  everything 


else  becomea  outmoded  aa  time  goea  on.  ao. 
naturaUy.  haa  our  preeent  lock  ayatem  acroaa 
the  Isthmus. 

Hie  question  Is  what  abould  be  done. 
There  la  the  further  question  of  whether  re- 
cent developments  in  warfare  nxake  the  eou- 
veralon  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  sea  level 
mandatory.  IVseant  studies  indicate  that 
any  canal  wberew  or  bowever  buUt  wouM 
be  vulnerable  to  the  neweat  weapons  of  mod> 
em  war.  We  were,  indeed,  fortunate  during 
the  past  war  that  no  aooMent  or  bombing 
took  place  whioh  put  those  looks  out  of  oom- 
mission.  Binoe  the  sole  purpose  of  a  canal  la 
to  transport  Tsssals,  the  primary  problem  thua 
becomes  one  of  seourlng  the  best  canal  for 
tranaiung  or  transporting  ships.  This  de- 
mands a  moat  careful  analyala  of  the  marine 
operaUng  problema  heretofore  disclosed  In 
navlgatuig  the  present  Canal. 

Let  me  enumerate  for  you  some  of  the 
marine  operational  problema  facing  our  Gov- 
ernment. A  atudy  of  the  tranaltlng  of  veaaela 
through  the  Panama  Canal  has  conclusively 
eatablished  that  the  preeent  Canal  haa  aeven 
principal  marine  operational  problems  which 
ought  to  be  overcome  In  any  plan  for  Its 
improvement.    They  are: 

The  dangeroua  traffic  botUeneck  at  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locka. 

The  double  handling  of  vessels  at  the  Pa- 
cific locks  and  the  resulting  lock  accidents 
and  loes  of  transit  time. 

The  eSect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity  and 
(^>eration. 

The  lockage  surges  in  Gaillard  cut  caused 
by  the  operation  of  Pedro  Miguel  locka. 

The  preaent  limited  operating  range  of  the 
Gattm  Lake  level  (82  to  87  feet) . 

The  navigational  hazards  caused  by  the 
bends  and  reetricted  channels,  mainly  in 
Gaillard  cut  (300  feet). 

To  the  foregoing  problems,  we  could  add 
others  affecting  marine  operations,  such  as 
the  regulation  of  the  Mlraflores  Lake  level, 
the  control  of  traffic,  and  aUtlng  in  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks. 

When  speaking  of  the  dangerous  bottle- 
neck at  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  we  recognise 
that  the  basic  cause  for  this  problem  is  the 
location  of  these  locks  sqtiarely  across  the 
south  end  of  a  narrow  cut.  We  have  learned 
from  axperlenee  that  the  location  of  theae 
locks  waa  a  aeriotu  error  in  original  dealgn 
because  it  has  created  a  series  of  operational 
problems;  the  principal  of  which  is  that  we 
are  prevented  from  using  the  Mlraflores  Lake 
aa  a  traffic  reaervoir;  and  unaymmetrlcal 
operating  conditions  were  created  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Paciflo  ends  of  the  Canal,  re- 
sulting in  traffic-control  difficulties.  And  ao 
that  you  will  appreciate  to  aome  meastn-e 
why  It  is  now  imperative  that  our  locks  sys- 
tem at  Panama  be  changed.  Ill  briefly  name 
some  additional  present  operational  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
dangerous  bottleneck  at  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locka. 

The  preeent  arrangement  causes  a  double 
handling  of  veaaela  at  the  double  Pacific  locks, 
increases  the  ntmiber  of  accidents  to  ves- 
sels traivBlting  the  Pacific  looka.  and  Increaaee 
the  time  of  transit. 

It  endangers  Pacific-bound  vessels  by  forc- 
ing them  to  slow  down  in  the  Gaillard  cut 
at  a  point  where  they  are  subject  to  cross 
wmds  and  maximum  stirgea.  It  causes 
Paciflc-botuul  trafllc  to  Jam  in  a  restricted 
channel  between  rocky  banka  when  traffic 
schedulea  have  become  disarranged.  It 
causes  our  Atlantic-bound  veoaels  to  enter 
Gaillard  cut  under  adverae  conditions  for 
maneuvering.  And  further,  it  impalra  the 
operation  and  reduces  the  capacity  of  the 
Canal  during  fog  perioda  in  Gaillard  cut  and 
during  periods  limited  to  one-way  trafllc  in 
the  cut. 

I  ahotUd  also,  at  this  point,  acquaint  you 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing quite  a  number  of  accidenta  because  of 
the  dangeroua  nature  of  these  Pedro  Miguel 
locka.    From  January  18,  1922,  to  July  14. 
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ao  yeara    w  had  153  accldenu 

Oatun;  138  at  th«  Padro  Miguel,  and 

•^Ideats  at  the  Mlrmflores;   a  total  of 

'  iMt  la  some  19  accidents  In  a  year: 

'•ry  good  iMQtd. 

mentkMMd   prerloualy.    the   double 

o(    Tssaels   at   Pedro   Mtguel    and 

la  a  aerlotis  operational  dUIlculty 

Is  emphaalMd  during  the  transit  of 

^tessel.    During  the  last  war  this  factor 

special  military  significance  because 

arfenor  plate  above  the  gate  machinery  at 

Miguel  constituted  a  serlo\is  baaard  for 

carriers   with  extended  superstruc- 

Not   only   la   there   grave   danger  of 

deuts  at  this  lock  but  there  la  also 

danger  of  grounding  In  Mlraflores  Laka 

yt  the  lock  and  then  striking  the  banks 

cut  north  of  It. 

also,  the  separation  of  the  Paclfie 

into  two  sets  requires  one  additional 

lockage  and  departure  by  veaarta 

each  transit  of  the  Pacific  end  of  the 

These     tpproachee    and     departures 

to    be    conducted    under    unfavorable 

conditions  In  a  narrow  gorge  or 

tmall  lake  with  aboala  on  both  sides 

channel,  which  requires  a  more  studied 

cAutlous  approach  and  la.  therefore,  more 

consuming     The  time  lost  par  ttmnalt 

inv'tcs  1  hour — for  small  vaaa^  tt  la 

ess.  and  for  larger  ones,  more 

climate  In  thla  area  la  hot.  muggy,  and 

with  the  result  thst  In  this  tropical 

we  experience  fog  problems.     Conse- 

y.  Calllard  cut   Is  subject  to  fogs  of 

•radiation  type   which  occur  about 

ght  In  three  with  a  duration  varying 

to  11  hours.     At  times  they  are  light 

other    times    very    dense.     They,   of 

are  of  greatest  frequency  and  duration 

wet  season  and  least  In  the  dry.     In 

tjhere  were  a  total  of   118  fog  nights 

.  8  In  the  dry  aaaaog  and  110  In  the 

<  tatun  locks  and  tbe  afdjolnlng  anchor- 

3atun  Lake  are  fog  free,  which  makes  it 

e  for  our  Atlantic  loclu  to  operate  on 

achedule  when  necesaary.     At  the 

•nd    of    the   Canal.   Mlraflores   locks 

are  fog  free.     The  southern  limiU 

In  Oalllard  cut  are  In  the  vicinity  of 

ro    Miguel    locks.      Hence,    a    vessel 

ho  Pacific  can  reach  these  locks  but 

there  Is  a  fog  in  Oalllard  cut  It  can 

farther.     Becau.se  of  the  dangera  of 

In  a  restricted  channel  with  rock 

fog  In  this  cut  Is  a  serious  matter. 

14 — alnce  they  cannot  enter  Oalllard  cut 

fog.  assemble  either  In  Balboa  Harbor 

( tatim  Lake  until  the  fog  cle*rs.     The 

of  the  Panama  Canal  is  thus  reduced 

rated  capacity  of  27  ships  per  lock 

to  the  capacity  of  the  Pedro  Mls;uel 

luring  favorable  weather  In  Oalllard 
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not  the  time  to  go  Into  any  detail 

reference  to  the  operational   problems 

about    by    the    lockage    surges    in 

cut  nor  the  limited  operating  range 

>resent  Oatun  Lake  level,  nor  tbe  navl- 

hazarda    caused    by    the    bends    and 

restricted   channels   which   exist   mainly   in 

cut.  which  is  the  part  of  the  Canal 

fbared  by  all  mariners  and  dreaded  by 


F  Hots. 


Law  380  of  the  last  Congress  au- 
an  extensive   Inreattgation   of   the 
Canal   for  means  of  increasing  Its 
and  security  and  that  Inveatlgatlon 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the 
of    the   Panama    Canal    and    the 
of  the  SecreUry  of  War.     A  re- 
CoDgr«aa  la  required  by  December  31. 
rhls  Inveatlgatlon  Is  a  major  under- 
^th   International    implications   In- 
all  maritime  nations.     The  Issue  Is 
»  of  the  future  canal.    To  be  sound, 
plan  decided  upon  mvist  solve  the 
problems  which  I  mentioned  In 


bf  Dadcast. 


sure  that,  from  what  I  have  given  you 
la  this  broadcast,  you  can  appreciate 


why  those  of  us  who  have  the  reaponall 
In  Congress  of  studying  and  handlK  j;  U 
latlon  on  the  Panama  Canal,  must  have 
baalc  knowladg*  ot  the  Canal  ao  thai 
can  legislate  for  the  l>eat  future  Intel 
the  United  Btatea.     Tou  can  alao  ap; 
that  our  trip  down  there  is  not  a  pli 
Junket  but  la  for  educational  purposea. 


Kaiuis   Chy   Afmia — Stealing   an 
IMO — Capitol  Stuf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.    SHORT.    Mr.     Speaker, 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remai 
include  the  foUowinf  editorial. 
City  Again,  which  appeared  in  the 
Un  Globe.  Friday.  May  30.  1947: 
KANSAS  crrr  again 

After  holding  for  11  days  the  spotl 
public  attention  as  the  Nation's  tein 
capital      while     President      Harry     Ti 
watched   and   waited  at  the  bedside 
aged  mother.  Kansas  City  continues  to 
a   prominent    place    In    news    headl 
cause  of   something   entirely   differei 
braaen  theft  of  grahd  Jury  evidence  f r 
vaults  of  the  election  board. 

A  grand  Jury  had  been  studying  the 
dence   of   fraud    In   last   summer's    -  n 
election  In  Kansas  Cl'.y  for  8  weeks     .:d 
turned  In  a  courageoua  rnd  startling 
a  part  of  which  was  expression  of  the 
that  Roger  C.  Slaughter.  Democratic 
date  for  renomlnatlon  to  Congress,  hid 
elected  In   fact,  though  shown  defe     0 
the  face  of  the  returns. 

There  Is  no  dimness  about  the  situa 
Investigation  of  the  primary  ballot,-   by 
grand  Jury  had  disclosed  ample  evi 
fraud  and  at  least  some  of  the  gu: 
scheduled  to  go  to  Jail.    But  justice      ui 
to  have  such  an  easy  Inning.     Sonv      f 
guilty  either  hired  skilled  burglars  -      b| 
Into  the  vaults  of   the  election   bt      l 
steal   the  evidence,  or  committed   the 
themselves. 

It  seems  unbelievable   that  such  a. 
could     find     opportunity     for     comm' 
Obvloualy.  after  the  grand  Jury's  rei    rt. 
ballots  they  had  investigated  were  of 
Importance,  yet  they  were  unguarded.  f( 
practical  purposes,  and  the  vaults  In 
they  were  placed  offered  no  serious 
to  the  skilled  artisans  of  crime  who 
the  Job  of  rifling  them. 

Now.  at  last,  the  FBI  U  to  have  full 
of  the  effort  to  punlah  the  criminals 
have  been  making  a  mockery  of  dem 
In  this  city  Tom  Pendergast  made  f 
for  crime  only  a  few  years  back.  It  Ls  a 
that  calls  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  J 
Hoover's  experts,  who  should  have  bf«>n 
energetically  on  the  Job  months  ago 
had  been,  thla  latest  shocking  outrage  wi 
never  have  taken  place. 

It  appears  Attorney  Oeneral  Tom 
had  been  reluctant  to  take  over  a  case 
Involved  the  home  city  of  the  Pres.  .<  iv 
the  United  States,  presumably  fearfu.  of 
lltical  conaequences.  In  the  face  of 
latest  development,  continued  failure  of 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  a 
the  greatest  poasible  energy  and  efficiency 
react  against  the  President  and  his 
istration  In  no  uncertain  manner. 

Stealing  an  Election,  which  appe 
In  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D. 
Thursday.  May  29,  1947: 


AN  KLacnoN  I 

lortem  on  a  stolen  elcc- 
inducted  In  Kanaas  City. 
rhtch  are  being  uncovered 
^an  passing  Interest  to  the 

Bglnnlng  last  July  when 

inotuced  his  support  in 
jngressional  District  uf  a 
(His  first  name  was  Enos. 
}uld  not  remember  it  at 
supporting  Mr  Axtel! 
Pendergast  machine  and 

Committee  of  the  CIO. 
^Itlcal  machines  In  places 
inessee.  but  which  Is  not 
ion  cause  with  them  In 
Jlty. 
Ive  array  of  backers.  Mr 

Incumbent  Represents - 
In  the  Democratic  pri- 
ll election,  however.  Mr. 

by  the  Republican  can- 

^umph    in    the    primary 
ratic  Chairman  Hanne- 
It  the  voters  of  Missouri, 
ktcr's  opposition  to  many 
resident  Truman  and  the 
»evelt.  had  relegated  him 
can.     But  a  newspaper. 
IT.   was  struck   by  such 
tell    and    anti-Slaughter 
69-0.  and  146-1.    Tbe 
^ted  and  turned  up  con- 
fraud. 
[of  Justice,  looking  Into 
ithing  less  than  crusad- 
id  no  violations  of  Fed- 
isas  City  grand  Jury,  go- 
more  thoroughly,  con- 
ighter  had  been  robbed 
irlmary  by  a  deliberate, 
ledltated  plan   to  mis- 
steal  votes.     The  grand 
Indictments    against    71 
fraud.    And  now  cotnes 
[annotmcement  that  pro- 
ivp  looted  the  vaults  of 
lectio. 1   Commission   and 
[upon   which    the   grand 
Vud  were  based, 
relied   a   scandal   which 
Pendei  j  ast      mach  Ine , 
^  to  Washington  Itself, 
theft  of  the    ncrlmlnat- 
any  final  fixing  of  re- 
happened  In  the  Demo- 
lls.sourrs  Fifth   District, 
be  done  by  tbe  Presl- 
ty  Oeneral  Is  to  exhaust 
command  to  get  to  the 
stolen  election. 

by    John    CDonnell. 
in    the    Washington 
lay.  May  30.  1947: 

JL  STOTT 

O'Donnell) 

>f  New  York,  must  baYe 

jple  of  OOP  horaeaboes 
kby  little  hands. 

and  as  of  today  most 
for  the  Republican  nom- 

lency  now  finds  himself. 

)y  hlnuelf .  in  a  position 

the  political  brains  out 

Itlon  by  reverting  to  his 
fb  istlng  Mr.  District  At- 

)ters  love. 

Ultlcal  pals  of  President 
Kansas  City  bailiwick 
^achine  have  Jiut  pulled 

of   this  generation.    At 

in  political  Importance 

I  to  our  last  White  House 

[  when  Warren  Oamaliel 

}nal  gain,  let  himself 

Iver  by  such  loving  pais 
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and  crooks  as  the  Ohio  gang,  tbe  contempti- 
ble Secretary  at  Interior  Fail,  and  our  all- 
time  disgrace  to  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the 
Honorable  Harry  Daugherty.  one-time  Attor- 
ney  Oeneral  ot  the  United  States  of  America. 

Politically,  the  President.  In  all  innocence. 
Is  In  a  very  hot  spot  Indeed  so  far  as  his  po- 
litical fortunes  are  concerned.  When  the 
Imported  petermen  with  soup  and  Jimmy 
cracked  the  safe  In  the  c^ffice  of  the  Kansas 
City  board  of  elections  and  stole  the  grand 
Jury  evidence  which  would  prove  felony  In 
the  primary  victory  of  a  Trtmian-ba<±ed  can- 
didate for  Congress,  they  probably  saved  tbe 
necks  of  local  political  gangsters. 

But  they  put  President  Truman,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  next  year,  and  his 
Attorney  Seneral  Tom  Clark,  on  tbe  political 
gallows.  And  a  gallows  platform  is  cc  place 
to  be  when  an  opponent  like  Tom  Dewey  is 
waiting  to  spring  the  trap. 

To  make  things  simple,  here's  what  hap- 
pened. Harry  Truman  was  a  political  prot^£ 
of  the  old  Pendergast  machine  and  came  to 
the  United  States  Senate  thanks  to  Its  aid. 
Tbe  Pendergast  machine  In  Kansas  City  wsis 
tougher  and  cruder  than  either  Tammany  In 
New  York  or  Kelly  In  Chicago  ever  thought  of 
being,  and  the  big  boss  Pendergast  went  into 
the  Federal  booeegow  during  tbe  RooaeTelt 
regime. 

Truman's  political  position  Improved  and 
he  was  loyal.  As  a  Senator  he  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  Federal  attorney  who  sent  old 
Tom  Pendergast  to  Jail,  made  a  point  of  leav- 
ing Washington  to  attend  old  Pendergast's 
funeral,  and  has  been  political  pals  with 
yout^  Jim  Pendergast.  And  that  waa  all  ex- 
plained as  political  loyalty  and  friendship  and 
common  decency. 

Then  last  August  there  came  a  primary 
battle  In  tbe  Democratic  ranks  In  the  Mis- 
souri Fifth  District  which  cuts  Into  Kanaas 
City.  President  Truman  \m wisely  Jtimped 
right  Into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fight.  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Roger  Slaughter  wanted 
to  be  renominated  by  the  Democrats,  but  he 
didn't  like  the  Pendergast  mob  and  said  so. 
And  ftirthermore  Slaughter  wasn't  on  very 
^good  terms  with  Bob  Hannegan,  a  fellow 
Mlssowian  picked  by  President  Truman  to 
head  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

So  Hannegan  and  young  Jim  Pendergast 
blew  the  whistle  on  Slaughter  and  last  July 
picked  a  relative  unknown  by  the  name  of 
Enos  Axtell  to  rtm  in  the  Democratic  race 
against  Slaughter.  Then  they  sucked  Tru- 
man and  the  White  House  prestige  into  the 
battle.  And  so.  at  a  White  House  press  con- 
ference July  18  last.  President  Truman  said 
that  be  was  going  out  to  his  nstlve  Mlssotirl 
t-i  vote  In  the  primaries  and  was  against  Rep- 
resenutlve  Slaughter  because  "if  Slaughter  Is 
right  I  must  be  wrong." 

The  President  followed  this  up  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  backing  Slaughter's 
opponent,  Axtell.  because  he  bad  known 
Axtell  an  his  life  and  that  AxteU  was  an  old 
neighbor. 

One  of  the  rude  boys  asked  the  President 
at  this  point  If  he  could  tell  the  repwrters  the 
full  name  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbor. 
Axtell,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life.  The 
President  couldn't.  Kansas  City  Star  cor- 
r«m>oudent  Duke  Sboop  cut  short  an  embar- 
rassing moment  by  suggesting  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  first  name  of  the  President's  old 
friend  was  Enos. 

Then  on  Augtist  6  came  the  Mlssotiri  pri- 
mary with  President  Truman  back  in  his 
native  State  for  the  fight.  When  the  count 
came  in  it  appeared  that  Truman-cham- 
ploued  Axtell  had  won.  defeating  his  fellow- 
Democrat,  Representative  Slaughter,  but  by 
a  narrow  margin. 

Then,  on  the  analysis  of  the  votes  from  the 
Democratic  battlefields  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pendergaat-Truman  bailiwick  there  came 
aome  Interesting  facta.  In  certain  Kansas 
City  precincts  where  the  Pendergast  power 
rules,  candidate  Axtell  was  reported  as  lick- 


ing Representative  Slaughter  by  such  Itisty 
margins  as  88-0.  09-0.  and  146-1. 

The  victorious  Democrat  Axtell  waa  soundly 
licked  by  the  Republican  opponent  In  No- 
vember. But  the  outraged  and  deffriited 
RepresenUtlve  Slaughter  was  also  back  ]iere 
and  bowling  for  vengeance. 

Congress  moved  into  tbe  picture — but 
gingerly.  And  the  Department  of  Justice 
naturally  didn't  bubble  over  with  seal  at  the 
prospect  of  investigating  an  election  fiaud 
which  was  amack  on  tbe  doorstep  of  the  boss 
in  the  White  House. 

And  here  a  newspaper  did  a  good  Job.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  under  Editor  Roy  Roberts, 
veteran  Washington  correspondent,  riiiped 
into  the  picture.  Evidence  and  leads  that,  the 
paper  gathered  and  supplied  to  a  Mlsfourl 
grand  Jiuy  brought  81  indictments  agtiinst 
71  stispects  in  the  voting  fraud.  The  evidence' 
was  placed  In  the  vavilts  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  ahyly  retreated  from  the  red-hot  case. 
Then  came  the  fantastic  cracking  of  the  offi- 
cial vaults  and  the  looting  of  the  red-hot 
evidence  against  the  political  supporteti  of 
President  Trtunan. 

Yes.  Mr.  District  Attorney,  gang-busting 
Governor  of  New  York  Thomas  E.  Dewey  is 
sitting  very  pretty,  thank  you.  We  under- 
stand he's  heading  West  shortly  and  will  be 
passing  through  Missouri.  What  be  says 
may  be  Interesting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  editorials  require 
no  comment  from  me,  or  anyone  else. 
They  merely  reveal  the  feeling  of  all 
decent  citizens  back  In  Missouri,  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  and,  I  believe,  through- 
out the  entire  Nation.  The  only  issue  is. 
Will  this  Nation  be  governed  by  law  or 
ruled  by  outlaws? 


The  Rent  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PINNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  of  May  31,  1947.  en- 
titled "Voluntary  Rent  Increases": 

VOLUNTAST  KXKT  INCSEA8C1 

The  Senate  has  voted.  In  effect,  to  Jack  up 
tbe  Nation's  rents  a  flat  15  percent.  All  the 
talk  about  agreements  entered  Into  "vtdtin- 
tarlly  and  In  good  faith"  between  landlord 
and  tenant  Is  rank  pettifoggery. 

lliere  won't  be  anything  voluntary  about 
the  15-percent  Increase  If  this  measure  be- 
comes law. 

Tbe  landlord  could  go  to  the  tenant  with 
this  argument:  Either  sign  a  lease  calling 
now  for  a  15-percent  rent  boost  extending  be- 
yond December  31.  1948.  or  risk  an  unlimited 
rent  Increase  when  rent  control  expires  with- 
in a  matter  of  months. 

Given  this  sorry  choice,  the  tenant  wUl  In- 
evitably accept  tbe  Immediate  16-percent  In- 
crease as  tbe  lesser  of  two  evUs. 

The  only  decent  solution  to  tbe  rent  prob- 
lem Is  to  retain  controls  for  so  long  as  they 
are  necessary,  granting  individual  rent  In- 
creases on  the  present  adequate  basis. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  poor  landlord  is 
being  vlctlmieed  need  refer  only  to  the  re- 
gional rent  control  office  for  some  Interesting 
figures. 

Under  recently  liberalised  provisions,  land- 
lords are  obtaining  rent  Increases  wholesale 
on  the  basis  of  "substantial  hardsblp"  peti- 
tions. 


Rent  mcreasas  ranging  from  gS  to  (T.M  a 
month  for  l.sa6  western  Pennsylvania  ten- 
ants have  been  approvad  during  tbe  last  S 
months  alone.  Over  a  period  of  years  in- 
creases granted  In  1948  wUi  total  more  than 
$300,000.  And  at  tbe  accelerated  rate  at 
which  Increase*  are  being  granted  the  figtir* 
will  be  must  greater  In  1947. 

Passage  of  the  rent  bill  in  Its  present  form 
will  only  add  to  the  hardship  of  thousands 
of  families  already  having  difficulty  making 
ends  meet  In  the  face  of  fantastic  prices. 
Apparently  Congress  is  going  to  fool  around 
now  with  rent  control  Jvmt  as  It  did  a  year 
ago  with  OPA.  coming  up  at  tbe  last  moment 
before  expiration  of  rent  control  on  June  30 
with  something  preposterous  which  the  Pres- 
ident wUl  have  to  approve  rather  than  have 
no  legislation  at  all. 


Wool  Against  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALzroawu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tbe  Boston  Herald  of  May  26. 1947: 

WOOL   aOAINST  TBS  PXOPUt 

It  Is  nothing  new  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  a  smaU  group  of  self-in- 
terested people  to  put  aU  of  tbe  140,000,000 
resident*  of  this  country  over  a  barrel  and 
beat  the  economic  dayligbU  out  of  them. 
The  liandful  of  silver  Senators  have  been 
doing  this  for  jrears.  They  did  It  so  success- 
fully  in  early  New  Deal  days  that,  In  tbe  in- 
terest of  fostering  the  use  of  silver,  they  com. 
mitted  this  country  to  policies  which  drove 
the  few  great  remaining  sUver  ctirrency 
ootmtrles  away  from  aUver.  That  kind  of 
government,  rule  by  a  greedy  minority,  can 
only  lead  to  economic  ruin,  and  bold  tbe 
American  system  of  Government  up  to  ridi- 
cule In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  last  Priday  the  House  of  Reprcsenta> 
tives  put  over  a  steal  that  will  not  only  add 
appreciably  to  tbe  cost  of  woolen  goods  to 
every  American  citizen,  but  could  very  easily 
wreck  the  Geneva  trade  conference  and  put 
the  United  States  back  on  the  road  of  eco- 
nomic Isolationism. 

The  thing  was  done  so  slyly  In  tbe  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  brotigbt  tbe 
measure  to  the  fioor,  that  Representative 
Kamold  n.  CooLBT.  North  Carolln*'  Democrat. 
admitted  to  bis  colleagues  afterwards  that  he 
didn't  realize  what  he  had  done  nntU  later 
when  he  read  some  newsiwper  accounts  of 
the  implications  of  the  committee  action. 
Now  the  Hotise,  blinded  with  isolationist 
wool  in  its  eyes,  has  accepted  the  commit- 
tee meastire  and  it  goes  to  conference  wltb 
the  Senate,  which  passed  a  lees  objectionable 
version  of  the  same  bill. 

The  House  biU  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  only  continue  to  support  wo(A 
by  direct  subsidy  at  tbe  artificial  price  of 
42  cents  per  pound,  but  on  tap  ot  tbe  con- 
tinued United  States  wool  tariff  to  add  an 
Import  fee  to  make  up  any  other  differential 
In  price  between  domestic  and  foreign  wool 
prices  which  the  Tariff  Commlsalon  should 
find.  The  wool  grt>wers  call  43  cents  a  star- 
vation price,  while  tbe  wool  manufacturers 
claim  that  a  price  of  87  or  38  cents  would 
be  profitable.  After  aU.  moat  wool  Is  sold 
In  tbe  United  States  as  a  byproduet  of  meat 
production. 

Not  only  does  the  House  bill  threaten  to 
add  to  tbe  price  of  tbe  cloibea  all  of  us  wear; 
but  its  principle  of  placing  an  arbitrary  tariff 
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fee)   on  top  of  s  support  price 

with    our    domestic    agricultural 

fllea    In    the    face    of    o\u 

ftirelgn  policy.     Right  now  otir  ne- 

4re    virtually    deadlocked    at    the 

conference   t>ecauae   Australia 

Kingdom  got  the  Jitters  from 

Congress    act    on    wool.     Dnder- 

SUte  WUUam  L.  Clayton,  who 

from   the  Geneva  Conference  to 

wool  crlsu.  tald  that  the  House 

approval   would  convict   tbe 

Dslncerlty. 

at  stake  In  the  selfish  action  of 

I  rowars?    Clearly,  not  very  much. 

•growing  States,  only  Wyoming 

to  account  for  more  than  3 

I  State's  total  income  (3  2  percent 

)      Most   of   the  wool  we  wear 

Australia  and  It  woxild  be  much 

It  ware  not  for  tbe  tariff  protec- 

oui  own  producers.     Is  this 

a  stake  worth  the  wrecking  of 

policy? 

the  conferenos  commlttss  wlU 
this  shame. 
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EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 


or 

lOUSS  OP  RXPRBSKNTATIVSB 
.  fonday.  June  2.  1947 


Mr.  CCLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  Um  politicians  and  the  (wlltical 
demagogt  et.  in  their  search  for  votes, 
are  golni  so  far  afield  on  the  Negro 
question.  It  might  be  well  to  take  cog- 
nizance o  the  fact  that  the  greatest  real 
friend  th»  Negro  ever  had.  the  great 
emancipa  «r.  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  no 
time  ent«rtained  such  wild-eyed  views 
Its  are  npw  being  advocated  in  some 
quarters. 

In  subsi  antlation  of  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  submit  \  erewith  a  timely  editorial  from 
the  Jackson  (Mlss.>  Daily  News,  under 
the  caption  "Lincoln  and  Negroes": 
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DO  Important  figure  In  American 

been  thoroughly  misunderstood 

concerning  his  attitude  on  the 

than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

he  iasued  a  proclamation  freeing 

A^ywh'^n'  Lincoln  did  not.  at  any 

social  equality  between  the  races. 

famous  debates  with  Stephen  A. 

18M  Lincoln  made  an  address  at 

111.,  on  September  18  of  that  year. 

used  these  words: 

ras  at  the  hotel  today  an  elderly 

called  upon  me  to  know  whether 

in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect 

the  Negroes  and  white  peo- 

I  had  not  proposed  to  myself  on 

tusay  much  on  that  subject,  yet 

was  asked  me.  I  thought  I 

irbaps  6  minutes  In  saying 

in  rsgartf  to  It.    I  will  say.  then. 

not.  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor 

about  in  any  way  the  social  and 

efiuality   of   the   white   and   black 

I  am  not.  nor  ever  have  been.  In 

king  voters  or  jtircrs  of  Negroes. 

them  to  hold  offlce.  nor  to 

with  white  people;  and  I  will  say. 

to  this,  that  there  Is  a  physical 

tstwssn  ths  whits  and  black  races 

will  forever  forbid  the  two 

tofetbar  on  tsrns  of  social  and 

Quality.     And  Inaaauch  aa  thay 


que  [Uylng 
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cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  togethsr 
there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  an4 
Inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am 
in  favor  of  having  the  superior  poattton  us- 
algnsd  to  the  white  race. 

"I  say  upon  thia  occasion:   I  do  not  per- 
ceive  that  because  the  white  man  Is  to  havs 
the  superior  position  the  Negro  should   bs 
denied  everything.    I  do  not  understand  that 
because  I  do  not  want  a  Negro  woman  for 
slave  I  must  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wlf*.^ 
{Cheers  and  laughter.)      My  understanding 
Is  that  I  can  Jxist  let  her  alone.     I  am  now 
in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  I  certainly  never  j 
have  had  a  black  woman  for  either  a  slavaj 
or  a  wife.     So  It  SSSOM  to  me  qmte  poeslbl«j 
for  us  to  get  along  without  making  elthsr 
slaves  or  wives  of  Negroes     I  will  add  to  this 
that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
man.  woman,  or  child  who  was  in  favor  at 
producing  a  perfect  equality,  social  or  po- 
litical, between  Negroes  and  white  men      1{ 
recollect  of  but  one  distinguished  Instarcs 
that  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequently  as  to  bs 
entirely  satisfied  of  ita  correctness,  and  that 
is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old  friend  Odk 
Richard  If.  Johnson.    (Laughter  and  cheers. f 

"I   will   also   Bdd   to   the   remarks   I    h  lvs  I 
(for  I  am  not  going  to  enter  at  Ui  rs 
this  subject),  that  I  have  never   radl 
the  least  apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  | 
would  marry  Negroes  if  there  was  no  law  to 
keep  them  from  it   (roars  of  laughter |   but 
as  Judge  Douglas  and  his  frlenda  seem  to  hti 
in  great   apprehension   that   they   might,    tf  j 
there   were   no   law    to   keep   them   from    It 
(laughter)  I  give  him  the  most  solemn  pledgs 
that  I  will,  to  the  very  last.  sUnd  by  the  law 
of  this  State,  which  forbids  the  marrying  Of  j 
white  people  with  Negroes." 

The  above  paragraphs  ought   to  t>e  r« 
over    and    over    again    by  misguided    Ni 
leaders  in  Northern  States  who  are  clamoring 
so  vociferously  for  social  equality. 


Univertal    Military   Training    Imperathrt 
for  United  States,  PresideDt'i  Commit- 1 
tioa  Adritet 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSlANA 

Df  THS  HOU8S  OP  RKPRSSXNTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under] 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appei 
dix  of  the  Record  under  previous  authoi 
Ity.  I  beg  to  include  herein  a  newspai 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  r  his  | 
date  written  by  Marshall  Andrews.  I  ^t 
reporter,  on  the  subject  of  univer'^al  mill-  { 
tary  training.   The  article  Is  as  follows : 

UmviaaAL  TauinNo  iMnaATivz  roa  Umravl 
BtATta. Comnmiow  Aimsis    niiiyrv  Cr   ••pi 
Tkxs  TStncAH  SzccsiTT  swo  FoanoM  Put  id 
Call  roa  AznmoM  ^ 

(By  Marshall  Mmtntn) 

President  Truman's  U&tfWaal  TralnUtf 
Advisory  Commission  yesterday  iicoiii 
msndsd  adoption  of  universal  mlUtary  trn  liv- 
ing as  an  esssntial  element  of  national  b<  u- 
rlty  and  foreign  policy. 

"We  recommend  the  adoption  of  universal 
tralniag."  ths  Commission  reported,  "bee  '  <.%» 
we  ars  eoBVtncsd  that  weakness  on  our  ; 
not  only  involves  our  country  in  grave  i 
but  also  weakena  ths  United  Nations,  on 
which  rests  our  hopes  for  lasting  peace.  A 
weak  and  Irrssoluts  America  la  an  invltnvnn 
to  failure.  A  strong  and  resolute  Amerv.  >  is 
tiM  best  guaranty  for  our  safety  and  for  iha 
of  ths  Unltsd  nations." 
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Ifense  for  effective 
[complete  victory." 
lented  thU  view  In 
inference 
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aider  the  worst  that  could  possibly  happen 
and  be  prepared  for  that.  Anything  less 
would  be  worthless." 

"We  do  not  wish,  however,"  the  Commis- 
sion added  in  iu  report,  "to  exaggerate  the 
iMnefits  that  would  be  derived  from  tbe 
establishment  of  a  tmlversal  training  pro- 
gram. It  offers  no  cheap  or  easy  ticket  to 
security.  Only  when  combined  with  the 
other  elements  that  enter  into  a  balanced 
security  system  would  it  provide  the  meas- 
ure of  strength  necessary  to  deter  an  ag- 
gressor from  taking  up  arms  against  us  or 
from  violating  ths  rights  of  less  powerful 
nations." 

DOUT-POIKT   PLAN   OIVCN 

The  Commission  outlined  an  eight-point 
plan  without  which  It  said  no  program  for  na- 
tional security  would  be  complete.  (See  ac- 
companying outline  of  the  eight  points). 

Although  the  Commission  throughout  Its 
report  employed  the  euphemism  "universal 
training"  suggested  by  Mr.  Trxunan,  It  left 
no  doubt  it  was  recommending  universal  mil- 
itary training,  with  emphasis  on  the  military 
phase  and  for  reasons  of  military  security. 

"Military  necessity  must  be  its  principal 
emphasis  and  concern,"  it  said  at  one  point. 
"This  does  not  mean  that  there  catmot  and 
ahould  not  be  substantial  accommodations  in 
the  interest  ot  other  values.  But  no  program 
which  fails  to  provide  tbe  necessary  military 
benefits  would  be  warranted." 

"Moreover,"  It  said  at  another  point,  "any 
attempt  to  convert  a  military  program  Into 
general  training  would  Inevitably  impair 
Its  military  advantages." 

TWKLVl   8T7PPOBTIMO    KXASOWS 


ttlons  had  been  made  during  public 
dlaetHsion  of  universal  military  training  that 
health  or  physical  education  or  citizenship  be 
made  the  primary  objective  of  the  program  if 
adopted,  with  military  training  secondary. 
It  had  even  been  suggested  that  a  free  high 
school  year  be  given  to  all  young  people. 

The  Commission  gave  12  specific  reasons 
why  universal  mUltary  training  would  benefit 
the  Nation.    They  were: 

I.  It  would  shorten  the  time  In  which  an 
affective  fighting  force  could  be  mobUlzed  In 
case  of  war. 

a.  It  would  give  young  men  the  essentials 
of  training  which  would,  in  the  event  of  war, 
result  in  saving  lives. 

8.  It  would  make  possible  an  effective  Na- 
ticmal  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  capable 
ot  rapid  absorption  into  the  fighting  forces  in 
case  of  war. 

4.  It  would  improve  the  eSlciency.  quality, 
and  alertness  of  the  Regular  forces  in  peace- 
time. 

5.  It  would  help  produce  qualified  Reserve 
officers  in  suSlclent  numbers  to  meet  imme- 
diate requirements  In  a  crisis. 

6.  It  would  present  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  inculcating  spiritual  and  moral  ideals 
In  support  of  the  American  democracy. 

7.  It  would  establish  a  pool  of  young,  phys- 
ically fit.  and  trained  reserves. 

8.  It  would  provide  a  large  trained  ele- 
ment In  every  community  capable  of  with- 
standing and  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
civilian  defense  and  diraster  resulting  from 
bombing  attacks. 

9.  It  would  provide  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  converted  immediately  Into  a  war- 
time selective  service  system  with  a  continu- 
ing inventory  of  useful  Ekllle. 

10.  It  would  help  to  channel  qualified 
young  men  into  programs  of  scientific  and 
vocational  training  In  fields  Important  to 
national  defense 

II.  It  would  bring  together  young  Amerl- 
car«  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  share 
a  common  experience  and  fulfill  a  common 
obligation  to  their  country,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  national  unity. 

12.  It  would  give  greater  military  strength 
at  ta«  cost  than  would  be  provided  by  a 
standing  military  force. 

ZCm— App. 1(J4 


The  Commission  prefaced  Its  recommenda- 
tions with  an  exhaustive  study  not  only  of 
the  problems  and  procedures  of  imlversal 
training  Itself  but  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national factors  which  entered  Into  Its  con- 
clusions. It  Included  also  studies  of  univer- 
sal training  In  other  coimtries.  The  448- 
page  document  may  he  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  76  cents. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Compton,  members  of 
the  Commission  were  Joseph  E.  Da  vies,  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia;  Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Herald;  Judge  Samuel 
I.  Rosenman,  of  New  Tork;  BIrs.  Anna  Rosen- 
berg, Industrial  relations  counsel;  Truman 
K.  Gibson,  Jr.,  lawyer  and  former  aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University:  the  Reverend 
Edmund  A.  Walsh.  8.  J.,  vice  president  of 
Georgetown  University;  and  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, president  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  December 
19,  1946.  and  shortly  thereafter  began  its 
study,  during  which  it  heard  some  200  wit- 
nesses "representing  every  shade  and  variety 
of  opinion."  It  also  reported  that  It  had 
studied  previous  testimony  on  the  subject 
and  published  opinions  which  were  avail- 
able and  had  held  many  private  Interviews 
throughout  the  country. 

L»r  or  RccoMHENDATioNs  roa  UNmo  Statbb 
SscTTarrr  Pkocsam 

Following  ars  high  lights  of  the  recom- 
mendations released  last  night  by  President 
Ttimun's  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training : 

"In  the  light  of  the  conditions  that  exist 
In  the  world  today,  no  program  for  national 
security  would  be  complete  unless  it  encom- 
passed all  of  the  following  Ingredients: 

"1.  A  strong,  imlted,  healthy,  and  Informed 
nation:  This  is  our  No.  1  security  require- 
ment. It  is  the  bedrock  on  which  all  our 
military  preparations  depend.  The  vigor  and 
vitality  of  our  democracy,  as  expressed  in 
Improved  health,  education,  productivity, 
and  morale  of  ths  American  people,  are  of 
paramount  Importance,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  also  for  millions  subject  to  the  de- 
ception of  totalitarian  philosophies  abroad. 

"2.  A  coordinated  intelligence  service: 
Only  through  the  most  diligent  collection 
and  the  most  exhaustive  analysis  of  every 
scrap  of  data  that  might  shed  light  on  the 
war  plans  of  a  potential  enemy  or  the  exten- 
sion of  his  sphere  of  Influence  can  we  hops 
to  make  up  for  the  cushion  of  time  that  has 
been  taken  away  from  us  by  the  deadly  speed 
of  air  and  atomic  attacks. 

"3.  Scientific  research  and  development: 
No  lesson  of  World  War  n  was  more  convinc- 
ing to  the  American  people  than  the  effective- 
ness of  science  in  providing  p>otent  new  In- 
strumentalities of  warfare.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse continued  Interest  in  and  support  of 
both  basic  and  applied  research  by  the  armed 
forces,  and  specifically  add  our  recommenda- 
tion in  favor  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  science  foundation. 

"4.  Industrial  mobilization:  The  develop- 
ment <rf  new  weapons  will  be  of  no  value  xm- 
less  our  scientific  progress  is  matched  by  In- 
dustrial readiness  for  the  problems  of  war 
that  may  come  without  warning  at  super- 
sonic speeds.  Weapons  that  were  not  in  Ise- 
Ing  and  In  the  possession  of  our  troops  when 
an  aggressor  struck  would  be  worthless  in  in- 
flicting swift  retribution  upon  him  or  in  pre- 
venting his  approach  to  our  shores.  Because 
of  the  danger  that  production  centers  would 
be  demolished  In  the  first  days  of  war,  a  start 
should  behnade  now  toward  decentralizing 
the  moet^tal  plants  and.  in  some  cases,  to- 
ward building  underground  or  otherwise  ade- 
qtiately  protected  facilities.  Critical  war  ma- 
terials must  be  stock  piled  now  and  in  the 
future. 

""S.  A  striking  air  force:  Spearbead  of  otu* 
professional  armed  services,  this  force  would 


be  charged  with  the  crucial  mission  of  'de> 
fense  by  attack.'  Its  Job  would  be  to  stop  ths 
enemy's  first  onslaught  and  to  hit  back  at 
him  with  crushing  force.  We  believe  that  an 
aggressor's  reluctance  to  start  a  war,  and  his 
handicap  in  prosecuting  it  successfvilly  if  he 
did  start,  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  ths 
power  and  readiness  of  our  mobile  striking 
force.  Its  personnel  would  have  to  be  highly 
trained  and  Its  equipment  would  have  to  be 
the  most  advanced  In  the  world. 

"6.  Other  elements  of  the  RegtUar  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Forces,  Marine  Corps,  and  merchant 
marine:  Long-range  operations  of  great  de- 
structive power  and  control  of  strategic  bases 
might  be  decisive  elements  In  determining 
the  outcome  of  a  war.  Since  we  covUd  not 
under  our  Constitution  and  would  not  under 
our  conception  of  international  morality 
latmch  a  surprise  -attack  against  any  country 
without  an  open  declaration  of  war,  the  en- 
emy would  have  the  advantage  at  surprise. 
Replacements  would  have  to  bs  available 
speedily  In  large  numbers.  Maintenance  of 
planes,  mechanized  equipment,  and  the  host 
of  highly  technical  weapons  and  devices  ds- 
veloped  by  science  increases  the  need  for  spe- 
cialists, supply  troops,  and  unbreakable 
supply  lines. 

"7.  Unification  of  the  armed  forces:  There 
can  be  no  realistic  planning  or  preparation 
for  the  kind  of  defensive  and  offensive  strat- 
egy required  for  modem  war  without  unity 
of  command. 

"8.  Universal  training:  For  reasons  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  our  report  we  imanl- 
motisly  recommend  the  adoption  of  univer- 
sal training.  We  do  not  believe  there  la  any 
other  way  of  guaranteeing  that  the  armed 
forces  will  be  able  to  count  on  a  sufDciently 
speedy  flow  of  trained  men  to  win  a  war  if 
large-scale  fighting  for  bases  or  invasion  of 
the  enemy  homeland  are  required.  These 
pretralned  young  men  would  be  ready  to  cops 
with  the  tmprecedented  problems  of  Internal 
security  that  atomic  warfare  would  bring — 
problems  of  such  magnitude  that  our  failure 
to  meet  them  at  once,  wherever  they  devsl» 
oped,  might  loss  us  ths  war  overnight." 


A  Waakenkif  Bulwark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  IflSSOTTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKBENTATTVBB 

Monday,  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Congressional  Ricosd,  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  May  25  Issue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  entitled  "A 
Weakening  Bulwark."  This  editorial 
contains  a  solemn  warning  against 
subtle  elements  and  methods  that  oper- 
ate to  break  down  our  system  of  free 
speech  and  education;  and  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  so  essential  to 
free  government.    It  reads  as  follows: 

A    WZAKSmNa    BULWASX 

U.  8.  Grant  Is  rightly  remembered  as  ths 
military  genius  who  won  Lincoln's  war  to 
preserve  the  Union.  He  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered also  as  a  stalwart  champion  of  the 
public  school  and  a  guardian  of  that  great 
American  Institution  against  encroachment 
and  compromise. 

Addressing  the  Des  Moines  reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  In  1875,  Grant  said  as 
President: 

"Let  us  all  labor  to  add  all  needful  guaran- 
tees for  the  security  of  free  thotight.  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  pure  morals,  tinfettered 
rellglotu  sentiments,  and  of  equal  rights  and 
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trrwpectlw  of  nation* 
reUflon. 

free  ccboda  Mid  iMOlTe  that 
approprlatad  Dor  ttatr  eupport 
•bail  be  appn  prlated  to  the  support  of  any 
:tattan  acmoU.  Beaolve  ttiat  dtber  the 
State  or  the  F  atloA.  or  both  eoaiblned.  ehall 
Inetlt  JtldM  of  iMratef  miActent  to 
cl  lid  pmrtaf  «p  M  tiM  land  the 
oi>portunlty  ot  a  (rood  eoinmoa  Hkeol  edu- 
cation. unmUed  vlth  eectartMl.  pagan,  or 
atbelatical  do  rmae. 

'Leave  the  i  utter  of  reltsloo  to  the  family 
circle,  the  ehiireta.  and  the  private  eehool 
entirely  by  private  eontrtbutloiM. 
tlM  ehui  ch  and  nate  forever  •epamlt.'* 
to  take  Orant*a  sound  ad> 
vlM  to  htnit  todny.  They  are  fortetting  th« 
basic  prlnclpl  >  of  Mpnntloii  of  church  and 
state  which  Jimee  lladlaasr  and  hla  wtae  b»> 
Into  the  Oonstltutloa  aa  ar» 
111!  M  HighU. 

doubte  this  need*  ualy  review 
by  V   T.  Thayer  in  hi* 
In    Public    BducAtlon. 
Have  laws  which   allow   public 
to  be  diamiaaed  from  claaa  to 
raeelve   rellKl  >u«    Inatructlon    tn    ■ebeol    or 
elaewhere     T\  elve  Statea  requlro  tiM  BlMo  to 

tranai  ortatioa  for  puplle  tn  parochial 
and  ■>  on 
Heme  of  tb4  le  lavs  have  been  pfWMlMI  by 
the  Ku  Klux  Clan  Others  have  taMi  ■dvo- 
eated  by  Cath<  lie  and  Luthernn  freopa,  ttUl 
others  have  ^ad  the  support  of  Protettnnt 
denomlnatlonii.  They  all  add  up  to  a  alow, 
■taady.  almoat  unaeen  enimbllng  away  of  th« 
«nll  which  hsi  kept  church  and  atate  apart 

Bvt  it  la  no  only  IomHt  ind  la  tbo  atata* 
that  thta  brweh  !•  Wtnif  made.  There  are 
pendlnf  n  Confreoa  bills  whieh  would 
itjy  widen  It  on  a  national  seal*  Thooa 
are  the  many  MUa  for  ^deral  aid  for  edviaa- 
tioa  aponaoret  by  lenatarB  T*rr.  Abkbm.  Will, 
MxaMBBi.  Oooi  m,  CNAvm,  TtiasT,  and  TMoiiAa 
of  Utah,  and  1  lapraaentatlvea  Wnca  of  Cali- 
fornia and  ^rmuMi  of  MlndHlppi,  and 
others. 

Tbomh  pro  Melons  In  these  bllla  vary.  alL 

«mM  either   suthorlae  funds  for  nonpub« 

lla  Mhools  flt  aoapfoat  adueationai  instt- 

tutlona  or  lea  re  It  to  the  State  to  dUtrlb- 

ute  larga  sum  i  to  parochial  and  other  prU 

▼ate  scheola.   I  lenator  Amcw,  chairman  of  the 

Senate    Subco  nmlttee    on    Iducation,    says 

frankly  that  ts  tafors  "a  subotanttal  meas< 

ure  of  Federal  Ud  for  private  sehools.  for  MMb 

ptirpoase  aa  tr  inspertattoa  of  pupiU.  baalth 

proframa  and  purohaae  of  nonrolialoua  In* 

struotlonal  au  ipltes  and  sqiUprntat."    This. 

says  the  Venw  nt  SMMtor.  wotdd  «Mible  such 

nth  iheir  own  funds,  to  straagvhan 

tsschinff  iteffk  and  their  gansral  tdtMn* 

tienal  position ." 

Credit  asDat  w  Anam  with  food  Intent,  his 

MBsiheless  fallaslous.    An  ap* 

far  private  or  roUfloua  aalMola  la 

a  auSMdy  for  iMaii.    11  smImb  no 

how  many  sett  of  books  the 

Ukat  mattsra  Is  that  taa  funds  are  ussd  to 

It  saslar  •»  teaeh  doetrlAss  «hl«h  many 

--  slther  I  o  net  bsllttt  or  fmaklj  r«J«et 


■mil  tas  fvf  di  bt  tMd  to  stipport  solMwts 
for  the  Jehofi  i^  Wltn wbo  have  roll- 

CI  scruplss  acaiost  saluting 
1  tak  fundi  >  be  used  to  aaaintain 
lot  Chrlatun  » lantlste  who  objMt  to  kMimt 
hbkllh  progracksf  UmU  fm  fuad*  sot  up 
MteklB  for  th4  I'lhlblna  «f  radk 
«te  dssirs  to  ■evoltttlonkM  tho 
ganlaatlon  of  o  lit  aoclatyt 
Theaa  qusaUma  answer 
r«deral-«ld  bUs  have  muoh  to 
tbam  as  msstta  (  a  vital  need,  but  befora  thay 
srt  STsa  to  ba  o  makierad  ihey  ahouM  ba  f  laod 
of  all  provtaloa  i  which  would  authortae  Pad* 
eral  tuada  tor   lonpublvo  ■^^fwrit. 


Maa  Eutu  dge.  la  hla  w**^^ "mental  dla- 
taak  Febrv  ary  u»  the  ft-to-4  New  Jeracv 


-transportation  eass,  said  that  one 
would  be  followed  by  a  aeeond  and  tho 
Id  by  a  third  and  the  third  by  a  fourth 
until  -^with  time  the  most  aolld  freedom  glvea 
way  befora  eontlnuinf  oorroelve  declaloo.'* 
What  a  toafle  parados  It  would  be  for 
to  be  so  busy  defending  dsaaoeraey 
world  that  they  failed  to  aee  one  of 
Its  stSBehest  bulwarks  weaken  and  give  way 
at  botne. 


Small  BasoMstmen  Most  Bccoma 
Intoltrant 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcKiaait   . 
■UCn  or  RKPRSSBTTATIVB 
ir«tfii«sdair.  Mat  2S,  1947 


Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remnrlu  in  the  Rtc- 
ods.  I  Include  the  following  nddrew  by 
J.  Raymond  Tiffany,  general  ooun«el. 
Book  Manufacturer*'  Institute.  Inc..  Na- 
Uoaal  8maU  Bualness  Men  i  Aiioclation. 
before  the  ■oonoraie  Club  of  Detroit 
Monday.  May  ft.  IMT.  Book-CadlUac 
HoUl.  Detroit.  Mich.: 

Ifr.  Kane.  Fraaldent  Crow,  membere  of  the 
•NMdUe  Club  of  Detroit,  ami  guMte.  It  Is 
hideed  •  great  honor  for  me  to  have  the  priv. 
liege  of  your  fnrum.  and  I  trust  that  in  re- 
turn you  will  find  the  time  ymi  spent  here 
today  has  been  worth  while 

A  saleaman  for  a  woolaa  eempany  said  to 
the  lady  of  the  houae  aa  abe  opened  the  door. 
"Madam,  would  ynu  be  InterMted  In  some 
rough  yamst"  To  which  ahe  replied.  "^^ 
deed  I  would:  some  In.  t  haven't  heard  a 
story  la  wssbs."    to  you  wUI  agree  that 


■MI9  eennoto  eaturely  differ- 
I  mmd 


Jeracy 


ent  Idsos  In  the  mhMl  of  a  speaker  and  hla 
atidlenee.  whioh  leads  aw  to  say: 

The  Brst  thing  we  should  do  Is  attempt  to 
define  our  terms. 

Lot  OS  take  the  word  "democraey."  for  ka- 
Wbodruw  Wilson  made  the  words, 
world  aust  be  made  saf s  for  dNMeeraey" 
a  bonnkoM  phrase  a  raUying  mj  lor  ua- 
■MBUd  tetlea  ui  bshalf  of  frssdni  of  the 
psoples  of  the  world.  WhUe  the  AUantie 
Charter  doss  not  mention  dsmoeraey,  Oen- 
eraliselmo  Stalin.  In  1S41,  spoke  of  the  strtM- 
fle  «f  the  peeplae  of  "     , 

at.  tbkfka.  yotsdam.  Taiu.  and 
wrd  "deaoeratis"  was  tieed  by  all  par- 
tlolpaate.  but  unfortunately  not  wttb  tbi 
sasM  Ideas  in  aund  The  llusaua  doAaltloa 
of  "daaaoeraey"  invo*vee  state  ownsrabtp  of 
ths  means  ol  ptudmtuwi  obtalasd  through 
revuiutioaary  and  dietatcrui  methsii,  while 
we  think  ef  denoaraey  BMr*  Ui  the  light  of 
the  dsiBltlHi  of  Or.  Bwood.  ef  Ouke  Uni- 
vsreity.  as  found  Ui  the  BMyelopsdia  AnMr- 
leaaa.  "a  form  of  soolal  eontrol  la  wbleh  ths 
opukm  and  wUl  of  svery  adult  ■asaber  of 
the  group  enters  Uito  the  detormlnatloo  of 
group  behavior." 

The  greetsst  stumbliat  Moek  to  world 
paaea  today  la  eoofualon  of  Idaaa  among  the 
peoplea  ef  the  world— the  laek  of  undetstand- 
Uaf  ef  the  hopes,  ambitione,  iiiiin,  and 
siHiialliMis  of  paopiee  of  otfew  biadi,  We 
bear  or  read  words  and  plaee  our  owa  eon- 
■trueuotis  tharsoo— eoBstnaetlons  all  too  fre- 
queatly  baaed  on  our  own  ineptitude  in  the 
■el ones  of  ssaantlea.  our  own  ignoranoe  of 
all  the  facta,  our  prejudlcea.  our  aeUUh.  ma- 
tsnallsuo  UaptUass.  and  aa  aUaoat  eomplete 
lack  of  appreelaUon  of  the  need  for  a  spiritual 
conospt  In  evaluating  human  relatlonahipe 

Fsrmit  me  to  use  a  story  or  two  to  elarlfy 
my  point; 


•  of  my  chtirch. 
[recently,  his  tele- 
loooversatlon  waa 
luse  you.    Ifr«. 
led  me  the  exact 
She  explained 
brcn  out  on  a 
feel  well  enotigh 
ling:    that   they 
inle.    to   church 
becoming    more 
ii^rican     habit — 
look   after  our 
Illy).    On  John- 
was  susplcloua 
htm  aa  to 
Id  AnaUy  aakcd 
Ihlch  Johnnie  re> 
IP  your  shirt  on 
Mrs.  Smith, 
had  not  gone  to 
text.     I  told  her. 
all  my  llataoera 
my   seroum   aa 
exactly   'Keep 
It  a  bUnket.'  but 
Cumlortar   will 

bad  a  very  dlaaa* 
[cotiat.    The  dam* 
little  church  up 
luaa  of  one  ol  Ite 
windows.    The 
|cua«eaed  la  ape- 
loe  the  window 
itoered  to  go  to 
for  the  replace* 
kl   of  Jooee'   pro- 
warned  him 
so  that  the  wla- 
irch  in  condition 
I  that  the  test  bs 
Peatroyed  window, 
ly  with  the  re* 
imoocs     by 
|.  be  left  for  Pro?* 
train  for  New 
train  be  wan* 
Id  there  ahortly 
ilaxing    formula 
sumption.    In 
Ip  Jones  bad  aev* 
^ulaa.  and  finally 
Central  Bte* 
the  bead,  eould 
dons  with  bis 
measurentente, 
ie  difleult  eon* 
phone   bis   good 
out  of  bia  pre- 
llnd  (|Ulte  freely 
obtein  the  in* 
la  esre  of  the 
Central  Su* 
kn  went  Into  the 
lisd  soae 
telegraph 
)nde   attendant. 
|r  John  Joneat" 
aa  only  a  girl 
"No.  Mr  Jones:  I 
I  wait  a  moment. 
)n    the   Btechlne 
began  to  type. 
»m«d  to  pop.  her 
off  ber  chair  in 
aatonlahed,  ran 
her  up.  set  her 
itened  out.  and 
to  aee  what  had 
be  read:  "John 
Grand  Central 
a  Son  la  bora, 
predominating 
Mary.- 
at  the  fltourch 
Ithin  the  eleva* 
and  tl.e  UtUe 
rda.    but    being 
backgroond 
tten.  just  oould 
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That  misunderstanding  and  prcjudlcea 
exist  In  the  world  is  understt-ndable.  when 
you  consider  the  mental,  or.  shotild  we  say. 
lack  of  mental  development  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people. 

Recently,  e  professor  of  literature  of  one 
of  our  great  universities,  toid  me  that  In  his 
opinion  all  literature  should  be  rcrritten, 
using  only  words  within  the  vocabulary  of 
an  8-year-old.  inasmuch  aa  that  was  the 
averag'*   intelligence  of  our   people. 

Lester  Market,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
7ork  Times,  specking  of  the  Ignorance  and 
apathy  of  the  public  ot  this  Nation,  said 
recently.  "Informed  public  opinion  in  the 
United  Stetea  now  dependa  on  a  group  that 
conalstt  of  only  30  to  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population."  Said  he.  "This  la  the 
way  It  might  be  worked  out  mathematically: 
20  percent  of  the  population  belongs  to  what 
I  would  call  the  definitely  moronic  class, 
another  20  percent  Is  ignorant  and  entirely 
unwilling  to  learn,  another  40  percent  is 
Ignorant  but  willing  to  learn  provided  ihHt. 
of  course,  the  lessons  are  made  pretty  simple. 
That  leaves  a  20  percent  aegment  of  the  well 
Informed." 

Another  student  of  human  affairs  has 
sUtcd  that  80  percent  of  all  people  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  aave  or  preaerve  any- 
thing: approximately  80  percent  of  all  people 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  succesafully  con- 
duct  organised  human  endeavors;  prcbrbly 
less  than  ons-hnlf  of  1  paroent  of  all  people 
are  gltsn  ths  talent  to  be  natural  lenders  of 
ths  remaUilng  984  percent 

Then  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  In  svery  1.000  persons  there  are  several 
nstural*born  thieves,  sevsral  oonganltal  liars, 
asrsral  abnormally  selfish  individuals,  some 
of  whom  poaaess  great  capabilities  aa  Isaders. 
some  finding  their  way  Into  labor  and  othsrt 
Into  business 

One  other  break -down  seems  to  me  to  be 
pregnant  with  meaning.  A  management  con- 
sultant In  New  York  sUtes  that  as  a  result 
of  a  study  made  by  his  concern  they  esti- 
mated that  5  percent  of  our  people  are  factu- 
ally dishonest  thinkers.  15  percent  are  easily 
controlled  by  these  6  percent  factually  clU- 
honeet  thinkers,  00  percent  of  our  people  will 
follow  the  leader  in  thinking.  8  percent  are 
factually  honest  thinkers,  and  16  percent 
lean  to  the  views  of  the  5  percent  factually 
honest  thinkers.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  taak  of  the  factually  honest  thinkers 
la  first  to  reach  and,  may  I  say,  convert  the 
adjacent  and  susceptible  16  percent,  and 
then  endeavor  to  Inculcate  In  the  minds  of 
the  80  percent  follow-the-laoder  group— the 
grtat  mass  of  our  people— sound  American 
Ideologlee.  If  this  Is  not  done,  and  done  In- 
telligently and  very  quickly,  we  may  wrll  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  will 
follow  ths  factually  dishonest  thinkers  In 
evaluating  and  supporting  piniltlons  having 
to  do  with  not  only  our  domestic  affairs  but 
with  our  intsrnstlonal  policies  and  relations 
as  well,  Indeed,  we  know  all  too  well  from 
bitter  experience  that  the  great  msssea  of 
our  people,  unable  to  think  a  question 
through  for  themselves,  take  and  act  on  the 
smooth  mouthlngs  of  the  glib  who  promise 
■ooMthlnp  for  nothing:  security— orndla  to 
tb«  irsTs:  work  Isss:  produos  less:  hnvs 
more— soms  pseudo  Americans,  posing  under 
tbs  guise  of  statesmen,  polltlelatis,  commen- 
tators, pulpit  orators,  columnists,  some  labor 
leaders,  and  now  s  dumlsssd  Cabinet 
member. 

The  economic  experience  of  a  great  number 
of  our  present  adult  population  Is  forstgn  to 
that  which  you  would  expect  In  a  country 
wboee  people  have  lived  under  and  been 
bounteously  blessed  by  the  democratic  way  of 
ht: 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
deelarea  that,  aa  of  January  1.  1M7,  T7  per- 
cent, or  110.800.000  Individuals  in  the  I7nlted 
Stetss  had  no  adult  experience  with  World 
War  I;  63  J  percent,  or  90.800.000  indlvlduala 
hare  had  no  adult  experience  with  the  1929 


criais:  68.4  percent,  or  83.400.000  individuals 
have  had — now  mint"  you  this — no  adult  ex- 
perlerce  under  a  Republican  administration: 
that  48.2  percent,  or  68.700.000  Individuals 
have  had  no  adult  experience  with  a  peace- 
time economy:  and  44.4  percent,  or  63.400.000 
Individuals  have  had  no  previous  experience 
with  a  free  maricet  for  cars,  homes,  clothing. 
etc. 

Now  I  ask  you  very  sincerely:  Is  It  not 
amazing  Indeed  that  we  In  the  United  States 
have  done  so  well  In  our  advancement  of 
human  relations?  Is  It  not  undersundable 
that  we  have  been  so  susceptible  to  the  medi- 
cine-doctor tactics  of  the  bushy-eyed  dema- 
gogues and  the  starry-eyed  pedagogues  who 
have  been  foisted  upon  us  and  placed  in  high 
authority  In  our  poltical,  economic,  and  social 
life? 

I  am  not  a  proponent  of  the  belief  that 
fohmal  education  necessarily  makes  one  in- 
telligent. In  my  opinion,  excellence  of  char- 
acter, a  good  personality  reflecting  high 
spu-itual  qualities  of  the  soul,  are  as  eesen- 
tial  to  proper  human  relations,  understand- 
ing, and  good  will,  as  Is  a  good  mind.  Yea. 
I  believe  more  so.  and  without  those  essen- 
tial .  ttributea  one  cannot  be  truly  a  w^* 
educated  peraon. 

With  theae  thoughu  In  mind,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  other  peoples  with  whom  we 
are  neighbors  and  whose  problenu  must  be 
of  concern  to  us  Wsndell  Wlllklc,  ahortly 
after  bis  rsturn  from  Ruisla,  spoke  pro- 
foundly and  prophetically,  when  he  steted 
that  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the  Par 
East  are  of  as  much  conoern  to  the  people  of 
ths  Unltsd  States  as  are  the  problems  of  ths 
people  of  California  to  the  people  of  New 
York  Our  thinking,  said  he,  must  bs  global. 
Tlic  great  French  scientist,  Leoomte  du 
Nouy,  In  bis  recent  and  most  Intsrsstlng 
book,  Human  Destiny,  says  that  It  la  ths 
seals  of  observation  which  creates  phenom- 
ena. One's  scale  of  obeervatlon  depends  on 
ths  individual.  It  Is  he  who  creates  it. 
Du  Nuuy  explains  this  by  saying:  "Let  us 
suppose  thst  we  have  at  our  disposal  two 
powders— one  white  (flour)  and  the  other 
black  (flnely  cruahed  charcoal  or  aoot).  If 
we  mix  them  we  will  obtain  a  gray  powder 
which  will  be  lighter  In  color  If  It  contains 
more  flour  and  darker  If  it  contains  more 
aoot.  If  the  mixture  la  perfect,  on  our  scale 
ot  observation  (that  la,  without  the  help  of 
a  microscope)  tbs  phenomenon  studied  will 
always  bs  a  gray  powder,  But  let  us  suppose 
that  an  Inaect  of  the  slse  of  the  grains  of 
flour  or  of  soot  moves  around  In  this  powder. 
For  him  there  will  be  lio  gray  powdsr,  but 
only  black  and  white  boulders.  On  his  seals 
of  observation  the  phenomenon,  gray  pow* 
dsr',  does  not  sxlst."  Dr.  Du  NoUy  gos^  on  to 
say  that  on  our  scsls  of  human  obssrvatlon 
ths  rsaor's  sdgs  Is  a  straight  llns:  on  ths 
microscope  soals  It  Is  a  bruksn  but  solid  llns 
of  hills  and  vullsys:  on  the  chemical  scale. 
It  la  of  atoms  of  Iron  and  carbon;  and  on  ths 
subatomic  acals,  slsctruns  In  perpetual  mo- 
tion aiuinlng  a  rate  of  speed  of  thousands  of 
milsB  per  sscond.  All  thsse  pheaoaena  we 
m  reality  ths  manlfsstatlons  of  the  same 
basic  phenomena,  the  motions  of  the  eleo* 
tron.  The  only  dUTersncs  which  exists  be* 
tween  them  U  the  soals  of  observation. 

Never  before  In  hUtory  has  thsre  been  such 
a  desperate  need  for  human  beings  svsry* 
where  to  ralss  ths  scalss  of  their  obssrvatlon. 
Let  us  look  for  a  fsw  momente  at  aome  of  ths 
essential  factors  which  are  often  omitted 
from  the  opinion-forming  proceases  of  many 
people  becavue  they  are  unaware  of  them. 

India,  China,  Rtiaala  are  In  the  news  every 
day.  In  thess  countries  forces  ars  at  work 
which  will  sventually  shaps  ths  economical, 
political,  aoclal.  and  spiritual  future  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  and 
play  a  ponderous  part  In  our  own  destiny. 
Has  It  occurred  to  you  that  India  may  well 
emerge  from  thla  war  and  take  her  place  aa 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Just 
as  Russia  did  after  World  War  I? 


India,  with  over  389,000,000  people,  occu- 
pies an  area  of  one-half  the  alze  of  the 
United  Stetea.  She  haa  great  natural  re- 
sources; her  people  speak  II  major  languagea. 
and  we  find  not  leas  than  S20  distinct  dia- 
lects; rlchea  and  poverty,  side  by  side.  More 
ethnic  groups  live  in  India  than  in  ahy  other 
country  in  the  world.  Famine  and  starva- 
tion abound:  an  average  of  246  persons  live 
within  the  square  mile;  tlUteracy  remalna 
completely  atatlc — the  1921  censua  ahowed 
only  7  percent  literate,  leaving  93  peroei\t 
illiterate  In  the  sense  that  they  cannot  read 
and  write  a  letter  in  their  own  vernacular 
language.  !tate  of  birth  was  33.44  per  1.000; 
rate  of  deaths.  25.56  per  1.000.  one-Ofth  of 
the  mortality  being  Infanta  under  I  year  old. 
In  years  of  epidemics  the  ratio  of  death  la 
higher,  aa  In  1918.  when  the  ratio  was  62.48 
per  1.000. 

A  great  people  heretofore  not  permitted 
to  raise  themeelves  within  the  potentlalltleo 
of  their  great  agrlculturnl  and  industrial  re- 
soiu^ea.  They  like  us  but  do  not  understand 
us.  One  prominent  Indian  said  to  me.  "Why 
do  you  not  help  us  In  our  queet  for  freedom — 
we  helped  you  to  liberty."  I  aald,  "You 
helped  us  to  liberty?  That's  not  the  way  I 
read  it."  "Ah,"  aald  he.  "that's  the  difficulty 
with  your  aehool  system — you  do  not  teach 
hlatory  too  well  In  the  United  Btutes.  Look, 
when  ycur  forefathera  rebelled  aguitist  King 
Oeorge  III  the  British  wars  confronted  with 
a  real  problem— India  was  giving  plsnty  of 
troubls  to  Britain  In  the  early  1770's  and 
the  policy-makers  for  the  King  had  to  de- 
termine whether  to  subdue  the  Indian  situa- 
tion and  retain  my  country's  vast  wealth 
among  their  possessions  or  to  detlsct  a  largs 
portion  of  her  military  strength  toward 
quelling  the  American  Colonies  Ths  British 
decided  to  devote  much  of  their  strength  to 
India  and  as  ^  result  your  forefathers  hud  a 
much  weaker  British  force  to  fight.  It  is  true 
that  the  French  began  their  hostilities 
against  the  British  In  1778:  howsver,  the 
First  Uahratta  and  ths  First  Mysurs  Wars 
gavs  your  people  much  aid  by  drawing  off 
England's  might." 

Yes,  India  la  s  great  counUy.  having  given 
the  world  a  great  culture  and  contributed 
mightily  to  education.  Her  problems  ars  our 
problems. 

Then  there  U  IndU's  neighbor,  China, 
about  whioh  nn  American  Seoretary  of  Bute 
said  nearly  60  years  ago:  "The  world'a  peace 
resu  with  China  and  whoever  understands 
China  holds  the  key  to  world  policies  during 
ths  next  Ave  centuries."  Ths  truth  of  this 
observation  by  John  Hay  Is  manUest  today. 
Ovsr  450,000,000  souls,  with  a  dsnslty  of  pop- 
ulation of  104.8  peraotvs  to  the  square  mile, 
Illiteracy  and  famine  rampant— a  nation  In 
revolution,  the  victim  of  Interfsrenoe  of  other 
wsll-meanlng  nations  al'.  too  often  aeUlshly 
Inclined,  now  struggling  between  the  philos- 
ophies of  the  modern  and  ancient  Chinese  as 
to  govsrnmsntnl  pollciss  and  human  rights; 
460,000,000  who  bollsvs  In  hl.Kh  moral  stand- 
ards—a psopls  whoss  culturs  is  foundsd  upon 
ths  sight  tlrtues— loyally.  flUal  plsty,  bunsv* 
clones,  lovs.  falthfulnees,  rlfhteousueaa, 
peace,  and  harmony:  a  people  whoss  stste 
resu  upon  four  great  principles— righteous- 
ness, proprlsty,  modesty,  and  honor. 

I  bring  thsse  attributes  to  your  attention 
becauss,  in  my  opinion,  thsy  are  fundamental 
not  only  to  ths  Chlnsss  but  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Chins,  rich  In  natural  resources,  with  great 
contributions  to  ths  culturs  of  ths  world, 
must  oontlttus  in  hsr  want  and  povsrty  be- 
cause the  rest  of  ths  world  doss  not  yet  un- 
derstand her  or  realUie  that  here  U  an  essen- 
tial key  to  peace. 

And.  finally,  Russia  with  her  302,000,000 
existing  m  174  nations  or  tribes  In  a  land 
larger  than  all  of  North  America  and  four 
tlmea  the  area  of  India,  with  a  density  of 
population  of  only  33.1  to  the  aquare  mile, 
more  natlonalltlea  and  ethnic  groups  than 
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mnj  other  niitldn  tn  the  world  except  India: 
IM  luifu«««  (|r  dUdecu:   over  40  different 
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the  United  States  nave  about 

living  with  a  density  of  46 

mile.     The   entire   Western 

MO.000.000  people 

of  about  18  to  the 

numbers  we  do  not  compare 

Par  East. 

at  the  United  Natlona  Con- 

Pranclsco  In  the  spring  of 

rather  sad  situation.     There 

many   groups,   all   oaten - 

•astirlng  an  enduring  peace. 

,  however,  that  never  before 

public  officials  labor  under 

Ing  assaults  In  an  atmosphere 

the  forces  of  greed,  selflsh- 

,    and    passion.     Of   course. 

«d  peace,  provided  the  way 

their    selfish    interesta. 
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30.7  psreent.  and  small  btislneas  as  the  em- 
ployer of  ia.SM,766  or  08.3  percent. 

In  manufacturing  eatabllshments  only, 
79Jt  paroent  of  the  wage  earners  were  em- 
ploTed  In  plants  of  100  or  less:  plants  with 
101  to  300  employees  hired  18.7  percent; 
251  to  500  employees,  16  1  percent:  and  501 
to  1,000  employees.  13  percent;  or  a  total  of 
77.7  percent  of  wage  earners  In  1939  were 
engaged  tn  plants  employing  1.000  or  lesB 
parsons,  and  only  223  percent  In  plants  em- 
ploying over  1.000  perscsu. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  small  buslneea- 
man  Is  Indeed  the  very  backbone  of  our 
country  and.  may  I  say.  that  not  until  the 
National  Small  Bualness  Men's  Association 
was  fotmded  In  1S37.  with  DeWItt  Emery  as 
Its  president,  was  this  fact  recognised  or 
appreciated  to  the  extent  that  anything  was 
done  to  protect  and  crystallise  this  potent 
force  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  advancement  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  small  businessman  Is  the  ma)or  em- 
ployer of  oxir  country;  the  director  of  our 
public-school  systems  upon  which  the  fu- 
tile of  our  country  depends:  the  molder  of 
popular  opinion  In  his  community;  the  sup- 
porter of  the  churches,  hospitals,  fraternal 
organisations,  and  other  community  activ- 
ities. He  provides  the  necessities  for  the 
community,  he  finances  political  organiza- 
tions at  the  local  level.  Without  him— the 
small  businessman — whether  he  employs  one 
or  a  thousand,  there  would  be  no  America. 
He  has  a  real  responsibility.  Down  through 
the  years  he  has  been  more  or  less  content 
to  accept  that  which  came  his  way.  but  that 
day  Is  gone.  The  small  buslneesman  has 
not  only  come  to  realise  that  he  Is  Impor- 
tant; In  fact,  essential,  but  he  Is  more  de- 
termined to  discharge  the  responsibility 
which  always  attends  thoee  who  occupy 
positions  of  power. 

The  small  bualneaaman  knows  the  truth 
of  that  which  a  recent  Pope  declared,  when 
he  said.  "The  causae  of  war  are  five: 
"1.  The  hatred  of  nation  for  nation. 
"3.  The  adversity  to  work. 
"^.  The  contempt  of  authority. 
"4.  The  thirst  for  pleasure. 
-8.  An    almost    complete    repudiation    of 
spiritual  Ideals." 

He  knows  that  we  now  live  In  a  material- 
istically    selfish     world — a     desplrltuallzed 
world.    He  sees  the  evidence  In  the  shocking 
Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency.  In  the  In- 
creasing crime  wave  with   some  kind   of  a 
crime  committed  somewhere  In  the  United 
States  every  30  seconds,  with  someone  raped, 
feloniously  aasaulted.  or  slain  every  6  min- 
utes.    He  feels  the  impact  of  the  destruction 
of   family   life   through   the   ever-Increasing 
percentage  of  divorce.     He  experiences   the 
greed  and  selflahness  of  certain  typee  of  labor 
leaders,  of  certain  aharp  practices  by  some 
large  and  some  small  competitors.     He  knowi, 
the  distrust  of  the  people  of  other  nations 
for  the  Americans.     He  sensee  the  loss  of  the 
dignity  of  our  courts  through  their  divided 
Judgments  and  personal  bickerings      He  sees 
the   church   compromising   with    principles. 
He  sees  compromise  and   surrender  of  the 
unalienable  rights   of  man   under  force  of 
government  edict.     He  knows  that  In  recent 
ysars  in  high  places  In  government  we  have 
bad  men  who  have  been  talkers — not  doers— 
m«n  with  Ideolofrles  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  principles  which  havs  made  us  a  graat 
P«opIe. 

The  aaaalt  tmtammam^  Is  deeply  cnnacloua 
of  the  fundaaartal  tsaehings  of  his  Ood 
and  he  knows  all  too  well  how  far  afield 
from  those  teachings  many  have  departed  In 
these  latter  years.  He  recalls  that  It  was 
ths  Oreat  Teacher  who  said  to  one  as  they 
walked  beside  the  Lake  of  Oalllee.  discussing 
tbaproblsoM  of  tbalr  day.  that  the  first 
cammmmtamm^  was  to  love  the  Lord,  thy  God. 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  aU  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  but  that  tbsre  was  a  second 
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ant  ot  the  apathy  and  Ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple: Intolerant  of  the  forces  which  make  for 
hatred,  misunderstanding,  and  111  will;  intol- 
erant of  lowered  scales  of  observation  affect- 
ing human  relations  and  behavior. 

"Isn't  It  strange 

That  princes  and  kings,  and  even  clowns 
Who  cavort  about  In  sawdust  rings. 
And  com  monf oiks  like  you  and  me 
Are  builders  of  eternity? 

To  each  Is  given  a  book  of  niles 
A  shapeless  msss  and  a  kit  of  tools. 
And  eath  will  make,  ere  life  has  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  stepping  stone." 

Tolerating  through  Ignorance  or  apathy 
the  things  which  should  be  intolerable  Is  but 
placing  stumbling  blocks  where  stepping 
stones  should  be. 

Thank  yoti. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAUroama 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  the  mission  San  Juan  Bautista 
will  celebrate  on  Sunday.  June  29.  1947, 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversaiy 
of  the  founding  of  the  mission,  the  larg- 
est in  California. 

The  celebration  will  feature  a  fiesta- 
rodeo  at  the  historic  Mission  Plaza  and 
new  arena  directly  below  the  El  Camino 
Real  overlooking  the  beautiful  San  Juan 
Valley. 

The  celebration  featured  Sunday.  June 
29.  1947,  is  known  as  FiesLa-Rodeo  de 
San  Juan  Bautista. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  a  fine  thing 
that  the  little  City  of  History,  San 
Juan  Bautista,  is  commemorating  such  a 
historic  event.  Nestled  in  the  beautiful 
San  Juan  valley  at  the  foot  of  famous 
Fremont  Peak,  where  Gen.  John  C.  Fre- 
mont first  raised  the  American  flag  and 
defied  the  Mexicans  below,  this  occasion 
will  again  recall  the  stirring  and  epic 
days  of  early  California. 

The  citizens  of  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
San  Benito  County  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 


HeUcoptert  and  the  Changes  They  Require 
b  Ariation  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  WEVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  2  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle over  a  month  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  an  extremely  able  and 
tilghly  Informative  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  L.  Welch  Pogue.  president  of  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association,  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  aeronautical  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 


member  of  the  law  firm  of  Pogue  and 
Neal,  which  is  counsel  for  the  Helicopter 
Council  of  the  Aircraft  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Pogue,  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know.  Is  a  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was  helicopters  and 
the  changes  they  require  in  aviation  law. 

The  address  was  delivered  at  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  Aviation  Law  Institute,  honor- 
ing Carl  B.  Rlx,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  The  luncheon, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Bar  Association  in  cooperation  wfth  the 
committee  on  aeronautical  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  was  held  in 
Milwaukee  on  April  25.  1947. 

I  have  myself  been  interested,  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  subject  of  hell- 
copters.  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but  I  am 
convinced  In  my  own  mind  that  heli- 
copters will  prove  feasible  and  practica- 
ble, and  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  that  fisld. 

Consideration  of  the  many  new  prob- 
lems which  will  be  created  by  widespread 
use  of  helicopters  is  a  fascinating  subject. 
and  one  which  I  am  sure  will  interest 
many  Members  of  this  body.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
to  which  I  have  referred,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pogue.  may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  address  will  make  two  and 
three-quarter  pages  of  the  Ricord,  and 
that  the  cost  of  printing  will  be  $195.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«ccrd, 
as  follows: 

HXLICOFTEItS  AND  THE  CHANCCS  THET  RBQUXax 

IN  AVIATION  Law 
(By  L.  Welch  Pogue) 
As  the  title  of  thU  talk  Indicates,  the 
helicopter  requires  nvunerotis  changes  in 
aviation  law.  By  aviation  law.  I  mean, 
for  the  most  part,  statute  law — Federal, 
State,  and  municipal — Including  rules  and 
regulations  made  pursuant  thereto  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  A  large  body  of  avia- 
tion law  has  been  developed  over  the  past 
30  years.  It  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  conventional  fijced-wlng 
type  of  aircraft.  Now  comes  the  helicopter, 
which  finds,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  de- 
velopment, that  It  Is  subject  to  all  of  this 
body  of  aviation  law,  although  such  law  was 
designed  for  a  different  vehicle. 

Before  It  can  be  understood  why  changes 
are  required  In  aviation  law  to  fit  the  hell- 
copter.  It  Is  essential  to  understand  how  the 
helicopter  operates  In  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
airplane  we  have  come  to  Itnow,  and  to  have 
an  appreciation  of  lU  potential  usefulness  to 
the  public,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  It  may 
become  a  transportation  vehicle  widely  owned 
by  the  average  man.  Accordingly  I  shall 
proceed  by  first  describing  some  of  the  more 
significant  and  distinguished  charncterlstlcs 
of  the  helicopter  and  Its  place  In  our  econ- 
omy and  will  refer  to  some  of  the  changes  in 
aviation  law  which  the  helicopter  would 
seem  to  require  In  order  to  permit  it  to 
perform  Its  natural  functions. 

When  the  age-old  desire  to  shake  off  the 
earth  and  fly  entered  the  twentieth  century 
with  perennial  hope,  it  found  success,  but 
success  with  limitations.  Plight  In  the  fixed- 
wing  type  airplane,  reqtilrlng  lateral  move- 
ment for  support  in  the  air,  brought  speed, 
and  is  bringing  in  a  new  epoch  in  military, 
political,  economic,  and  social  concepto.  But 
dxtflng  the  flrst  half  of  the  century  It  had  not 
yet  reached  the  common  man  extensively  in 
his  private  usea.    Now,  the  helicopter  comes 


along  at  a  comparatively  late  date  with  only 
moderate  speeds  of  from  80  to  100  miles  per 
hour,  but  with  a  utility,  with  operational 
and  safety  characteristics,  and  with  mass- 
production  pcssibUities  which  give  ,'lt  the 
promise  of  the  real  fulfillment  of  thtkt  age- 
old  desire  to  fly  which  the  mUlions  of  Indi- 
vidual world  citl  ens  have  had.  This  Is  for 
them.     It  Is  for  them  soon. 

In  the  light  of  the  very  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  art  of  flight  and  the  science  of 
aeronautics,  it  Is  surprising  that  the  hell- 
copter  with  iU  wide  range  of  useful  possi- 
bilities was  not  developed  earlier.  Of  course, 
many  attempts  to  do  ao  are  recorded  In  the 
history  of  aviation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
famous  Leonardo  da  Vinci  pioneered  the  art 
of  flight  on  paper.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  his  designs  ahowa  a  machine  con- 
sisting ot  a  lifting  screw  driven  about  a  verti- 
cal axis — a  helicopter.'  But  the  practical 
helicopter  has  only  recently  been  created. 
When  you  hear  anyone  raising  questions 
about  the  helicopter  on  the  ground  that  It  is 
complicated  or  costly,  Just  bear  in  mind  that 
we  ahould  give  It  a  litUe  time  before  Judging 
It  under  standards  calling  for  the  perfect 
vehicle — as  we  had  to  give  time  for  the  per- 
fection of  nearly  every  other  valuable  dia- 
covery  before  It  could  be  expected  to  achieve 
its  maximum  usefulness  and  acceptance. 

In  order  to  understand  the  helicopter  and 
Its  future  uUlity,  to  recognise  uat  it  U  sul 
generis,  that  is,  In  a  class  by  Itself  and  not 
an  airplane  at  all  In  the  usual  sense,  and  to 
appreciate  the.need  for  freeing  the  helicopter 
from  certain  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  in- 
tended for  a  quite  different  type  of  vehicle 
(that  is.  the  fixed  wing  airplane).  It  ts  es- 
sential to  have  In  mind  some  of  the  facts 
about  helicopter  performance.  The  neceaaity 
of  having  the  facts — all  of  the  facts  and  ths 
accurate  facts — is  famUiar  ground  to  law- 
yers. What  then  are  the  distinguishing  op- 
erational characteristics  of  the  helicopter 
which  set  it  apart  from  all  other  kinds  of 
aircraft  and  render  unncessary  Its  conformity 
with  many  existing  aviation  lavrs,  rules,  and 
regulations? 

These  distinguishing  operational  charac- 
teristics are  almost  as  striking  as  the  art  of 
flight  itself  was  originally.  The  moving  wing, 
that  Is,  the  power-driven  rotor,  has  for  the 
flrst  time  given  flight  a  hummingbird  omni- 
directional agility.  I  shall  mention  here  the 
most  outstanding  only  of  the  special  facta 
concerning  helicopter  operation  which,  I  be- 
lieve, wUl  show  a  compelling  need  for  cer- 
tain changes  in  aviation  law. 

1.  Vercical  ascent  and  descent:  The  moving 
power-driven  wing,  or  the  rotor  as  It  is  called, 
is  the  remarkable  achievement  which  has 
freed  the  helicopter  from  the  limitation,  ap- 
plicable to  all  flxed-wing  type  airplanes, 
which  requires  that  they  must  maintain  a 
minimum  forward  speed  (that  is,  in  excess 
of  the  "stall  speed")  In  order  to  stay  in  the 
air.  The  helicopter  can  ascend  and  descend 
vertically  or  at  any  desired  angle.  It  is  mora 
economical  to  ascend  and  descend  at  an 
angle  although  it  la  not  In  any  sense  re- 
quired that  the  angle  be  comparable  to  that 
required  for  flxed-wing  types. 

2.  Hovering:  The  helicopter  can  hover  In 
mld-alr  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  again 
is  made  possible  by  the  power-driven  rotor. 
Never  before  has  any  aircraft  been  able  to 
stay  in  the  air  without  forward  speed. 

3.  Speed  may  be  anything  from  zero  to 
maximum:  The  helicopter  shares  with  the 
automobile  the  ability  to  travel  at  any  speed 
from  zero  miles  per  hour  to  its  maximtun 
rate.  It  has  no  critical  stall  speed  in  tba 
usual  sense  and  can.  therefore,  slow  down 
at  will. 

4.  Quick  stopping  in  mld-alr:  The  hell- 
copter  can  stop  from  a  forward  cruising  speed 
In  a  very  short  distance.  From  a  forward 
speed  of  approximately  70  or  80  miles  per 
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copter  aerrlee  at  both  ends,  and  the  other 
going  by  the  present  method.  He  finds  ths 
elapsed  tims  between  mailing  and  delivery 
to  bs  18S  hours  where  the  helicopter  ts 
used,  and  37  hours  where  It  la  not.  This  is 
merely  iilustrattve  of  what  can  be  done 

Next,  extensive  uses  for  helicopters  in  com- 
mercial operations  will  develop.  In  all  proba- 
bility, develop  before  there  la  a  wlde«(r->rrAd 
private  ownership  o*  these  vehicles,  i  will 
list  a  few  of  the  oass  Ir  which  interest  has 
already  developed.  Rescue  work,  particu* 
larly  at  ssa  and  in  Inaccessible  pieces;  crop 
dusting.  Including  orchard  spraying 
dusttngi  suburban  delivery;  pipe-line 
tlon;  power-line  Inspection  (In  one 
helicopter  did  In  1  hour  whst  normally  wo«!c 
have  required  15  men  5  hours  to  do.  or  a  total 
of  75  man-hours);  mineral  survey:  hauling 
chicle  out  of  the  Jungle  in  Central  Amer'.r  : 
exploration  of  natural  resources  In  unot 
velopsd  areas;  forest-fire  patrol;  timber  ap- 
praisal; aerial  photography;  trafBc  controi. 
coast  patrol;  ship-to-shore  operations;  llghr- 
house  supply:  air  express  'tell very;  cattle 
supervision  and  animal  census:  wire  lavint?; 
and  so  on. 

One  category  of  use  deserving  special  met.  • 
tlon  la  too  broad  to  be  developed  here.  It 
relatsa  to  the  military  application  of  thla 
marvelous  Invention.  Tou  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  In  military  rescue  work,  emer- 
gency delivery  work,  art'llery  spottlni;  re- 
oonnalssanos,  snd  the  like,  the  helicopter 
offers  many  posslbUlUes  to  the  mUltsry 
services. 

Beyond  the  experimental  lises  for  mall  and 
specialised  commercial  uses  will  come  taxi, 
commuting,  and  regular  local  common  car- 
rier service.  And  somewhere  along  the  line 
the  average  man  vrlll  claim  the  helicopter  as 
his  own.  somewhat  as  he  claimed  the  auto- 
mobile. It  la  only  a  qucsUon  of  when— n  t 
if.  And  when  that  time  arrives,  helicopters 
will  be  counted  in  very  large  numbers. 

In  view  of  this  predicted  future  wide  u:.e. 
one  naturally  aska  about  the  aubject  of  nui- 
sance leglalation.  Nuisance  and  safety  regu- 
lation should  not  be  confused.  All  sorts  of 
wetrd  rsaults  and  impoasible  tane'.ea  In  ]u- 
riadlctlon  can  and  wUl  follow  if  nuisance  re»t- 
ulation  masqueradea  under  the  name  c 
safety. 

Nuisance  regulation    whether  in  the  form 
of  Btatutea.  re-ulatlona,  or  ordinances,  made 
under  the  potics  power  of  the  States  may. 
but  I  believe  need  not.  develop  into  anything 
of  Importance  In  the  regulation  of  helicop- 
tsrs.     Intellitrent.  aggressive  self-polldni  »^ 
this   new    helicopter   Industry    can    avoid    a 
msae  of  nuisance  regulation   which.  If  en- 
acted, could  smother  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  this  very  promising  vehicle  for  many 
years.    One  of  the  problems  Is  engine  nol»e 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  rotor  U  not  a  noue 
as  I J  the  propeller  m  the  conven- 
alrplane      The   engine   exhaust 
bsi  and  I  believe  la  being.  sticcessful!% 
Other  poaalbls  nuisance  prehlsmx 
can    be   eliminated    by   oonaervativs  mftng 
reepsct  for  the  aenslbllltles  of  others  both  o: 
ths  ground  and  In  the  air.  and  careful  prep 
aratlon  snd  sslectlon  of  landli^  M«M  so  as 
toavold  unnecessary  dust  and  rotor  air  wash 
Ptartunately.  good  progress  ts  being  made  In 
ths  dlrecuon  of  effecUve  aslf -policing     Man- 
ufacturers ars  alsrt  to  tbs  problsm  and  are 
oflt  only  Insisting  on  thorough  careful  train - 

**•  ?L^°^  ^"*  "*  prepared  to  cooperate 
tn  a  program  of  indoaMnallon  of  both  oper- 
•ten  sad  pAlou  to  tka  and  that  saeh  oper- 
ator and  pilot  should  realise  that  hs  Is  rep- 
rssmUng  an  important  new  industry  when 
hs  opsratas  hU  helicopter  and  that  he  should 
condnot  MaMSlf  at  all  Usms  and  under  all 
In  such  a  oaanner  aa  to  avoid 
Its  tuturs  promising  growth  and 

In  summary,  nulsancs  laglaUtlcn  need  act 
develop  If  proper  action  Is  taken  by  those 
having  control  oC  the  causes  of  this  problem. 
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Another  provision  requiring  a  change  la 
the  one  providing  that  except  when  necessary 
for  landing  or  taking  off  no  aircraft  shall 
be  flown  over  congested  areas  of  cities,  towns, 
or  settlements  at  less  than  1,000  feet  above 
the  highest  obstacle  within  a  radius  of  2,000 
feet  from  the  aircraft.  This  la  required  for 
flxed-wlng  aircraft  in  order  to  avoid  the  haz- 
ard of  collision  with  structures  on  the  ground 
or  of  bsvlng  insufficient  idtltvKle  In  the  event 
of  power  failure  to  glide  to  a  place  where  an 
emergency  landing  can  be  made  without  \m- 
due  hazard  to  persons  and  property  In  the 
congested  area  With  the  ability  of  the  heli- 
copter to  land  safely  In  very  small  areas,  to 
hover  to  proceed  at  a  reduced  speed,  to  stop 
quickly  in  midair  and  thvis  to  adjust  Itself 
to  any  trafflc  or  other  conditions,  and  with 
the  desirability  of  helicopters  staying  below 
the  flight  path  of  fixed-wing  aircraft,  it  seems 
clear  that,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  a 
change  In  aviation  law  Is  Indicated  here  so 
a3  to  eliminate  this  requirement  which  is 
unnnecessary  insofar  as  helcopters  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  field  of  safety  regulation  It  Is  prob- 
able that  we  must  evolve  new  techniques  In 
the  dally  operation  of  our  Pederal-State-mu- 
nlclpal  system.  Since  1789  our  experiment 
In  making  the  Federal-State  relationship 
work  has  called  for  adjustments  here  and 
there  to  meet  new  factual  conditions — all, 
however,  in  harmony  with  the  farslghted, 
fundamentally  sound  concept  of  this  dual 
form  of  government.  Thanks  to  the  rapid 
discovery  and  growth  of  new  forms  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  the  basic 
problem  of  making  the  Pederal-SUte  rela- 
tionship work  would  probably  be  easier  today 
(If  It  were  to  be  tried  for  the  first  time  now) 
than  it  was  originally.  But  we  still  have 
adaptations  to  work  out;  and  the  regulation 
of  the  helicopter  la  one  of  them. 

Briefly  stated  the  Intelligent  regvUatlon 
of  the  helicopter  calls  for  a  new,  high  level 
of  cooperation  In  rule  making  between  the 
Federal.  SUte.  and  municipal  authorities — 
all  three. 

Admittedly  some  safety  regulations  appli- 
cable to  helicopters  will  be  required.  As  a 
long-range  matter,  who  should  make  them? 
Clearly  the  Federal  Government,  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  safety  of  Interstate  air  com- 
merce, will  continue  to  regulate  helicopter 
flights  In  the  designated  airways  and  other- 
wise aa  necessary.  This  is  because  theoreti- 
cally anyone  In  the  air  is  potentially  a  hazard 
to  Interstate  flight.  He  actually  becomes 
such  In  case  he  is  in  interstate  flight  or  does 
not  sUy  dear  of  interstate  flights  or  geU  lost 
or  Is  careless.  It  haa  been  held  that  under 
existing  law  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
power  to  provide  by  regulations  that  no  per- 
son shall  pilot  a  clvU  aircraft  In  the  United 
SUtes  without  valid  Federal  pilot  and  alr- 
worthlnsss  certificates.* 

It  Is  wsll  recognised  that  In  a  fie'd  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  proper  con- 
stitutional authority  and  the  proper  enabling 
Federal  legislation  Ita  duly  promulgated  reg- 
ulations are  controlling  and  take  precedence 
over  inconsistent  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations.  It  is.  of  course,  entirely  possible 
to  have  valid  State  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  regulations.  These  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  are  based  upon  the  so- 
called  police  power  of  the  States.  Because  of 
ths  fact  that  the  helicopter  Is  a  slow-flying, 
low-fiylng,  essentially  ahort-range  vehicle  It 
may  well  be  held  that  It  falls  within  the  po- 
lice power  referred  to.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Is  the  case  and  that  ws  have  many  differing 
Stats  laws  and  many  more  differing  mtmicl- 
pal  ordinance  which.  whUe  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Federal  regulations,  have  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  helicopter  operators. 

« United  State$  of  America  V.  Andrev  D. 
Drumm.  Jr.  and  Luscombe  Airplane  No.  NC 
37069  (80  F.  Supp.  461  (U.  8.  D.  C.  D.  of  Nev., 
1M4)). 


In  such  a  sUte  of  affairs,  the  first  prob- 
lem is  to  face  the  fact  that  when  a  multitude 
of  local  regtilations  are  made  by  many  dif- 
ferent people,  none  of  whom  are  experienced 
In  helicopter  operation  or  familiar  with  Ita 
operating  characteristics,  the  resulta  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  little  less  than  chaotic. 
In  the  second  place,  a  much  more  serlotis 
concern  wlU  be  that  a  helicopter  pilot  con- 
templating a  trip  across  the  country  on 
which  he  will  be  visiting  several  States  and 
many  municipalities,  will  have  the  almost 
Impossible  task  of  reading  all  the  varying 
State  and  municipal  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions before  he  starts  his  trip;  but  he  can't 
read  them  without  first  obtaining  them.  Does 
he  write  to  each  separate  State  and  each 
separate  municipality  and  wait  for  a  reply? 
When  does  he  know  that  he  has  the  most 
recent  amendmenta  of  ordinances  and  laws? 
Or  Is  he  obliged  to  subscribe  to  some  very 
expensive  loose-leaf  service  and  read  In  as 
many  different  places  as  he  Intends  to  visit 
the  separate  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable In  that  particular  area?  In  any  event. 
If  each  of  these  Jurisdictions  is  to  make  Ita 
own  Independent  regulations,  the  helicopter 
pilot  must  remember  which  ordinance,  law, 
or  regulation  applies  to  each  particular  town 
when  he  arrives  there.  The  Impossibility  of 
keeping  a  mass  of  differing  Information 
clearly  in  mind  Is  obvious.  With  the  best  of 
intentions,  it  would  take  something  more 
than  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  master  such 
an  assignment.  Without  ftirther  illustra- 
tion. It  can  be  seen  that  chaos  will  develop 
unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to  provide 
the  helicopter  pilot  with  the  means  of  learn- 
ing his  rules  and  regulations  from  one  source. 
In  the  most  simplified  manner  and  with  a 
mlnimuin  of  duplication. 

Theoretically,  It  would  seem  that  coun- 
try-wide helicopter  rules  designed  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  interstate-commerce 
flights  of  all  types  of  aircraft,  supplemented 
by  any  necessary  Stale  and  local  rules  de- 
signed to  meet  special  local  conditions, 
should  all  be  made  around  a  common  coun- 
cil table  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities, all  represented  and  under  arrange- 
menta  which  would  make  available  at  one 
source  all  of  the  regulatloiis  needed.  Al- 
though our  constitutional  governmental  or- 
ganization may  not  entirely  meet  this  theo- 
retical need.  It  Is  believed  that  substantially 
the  same  resulta  can  be  obtained  through 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  and  municipalities.' 
This,  however,  not  only  requires  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  States  and  municipalities  on 
the  other,  but  It  also  requires  cooperation 
between  the  States  and  the  munlcij)alitle8. 

Take,  for  example,  the  development  of  a 
standard  helicopter  trafflc  pattern  for  oper- 
ations within  municipalities.  The  laws,  or- 
dinances, rules,  and  regulations  eetabllsh- 
Ing  them  and  providing  for  their  enforce- 
ment would  be  extremely  complex  If  com- 
pletely different  trafflc  petterns  and  theories 
of  trafflc  distribution  w^re  adopted  lor  dif- 
ferent municipalities.  As  much  uniformity 
as  possible  becomes  essential  here  if  a  bell- 

*  In  this  connection,  section  305  (b)  of  ths 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  appearing  In 
Title  n — Organization  of  Authority  and 
under  a  heading  entitled  "General  Powers 
and  Duties  of  the  Authority"  and  a  sub- 
heading entitled  "Cooperation  With  SUts 
Aeronautical  Agencies,"  provides  aa  follows: 

"The  Authority  is  empowered  to  confer 
with  or  to  hold  Joint  hearings  with  any 
State  aeronautical  agency,  or  other  State 
agency,  in  connection  vrlth  any  matter  aris- 
ing under  this  act,  and  to  avail  Itself  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facil- 
ities of  such  SUte  agencies  as  ftilly  as  may 
be  practicable  In  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  act." 

The  word  "Authority"  Includes  both  ths 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Civil  Aeronautics. 


copter  pilot  traveling  from  one  city  to  an- 
other is  to  stay  out  of  the  trafflc  <all.  Shall 
the  helicopter  trafflc  go  in  a  clockwise  or 
counterclockwise  direction  aroimd  somi 
central  marker  in  the  municipality?  Shall 
the  cardinal  directions  of  the  compass  be 
used  as  major  helicopter  traffic  one-way 
streeta?  Shall  the  municipality  be  zoned 
so  that  out-of-tovim  helicopter  trafflc  com- 
ing to  or  departing  Tom  the  center  of  ths 
city  should  come  in  or  gc  out  at  a  higher  al- 
titude thai,  that  destined  to  or  coming  from 
a  more  outlying  zone?  A  new  level  of  Fsd- 
eral-State-municipal  cooperation  Is  required 
to  develop  satisfactorily  the  laws,  ordi- 
nances, rules,  and  regulations  which  will 
control  this  Important  problem. 

Numerous  changes  are  required  in  aviation 
law.  The  Federal  Government.  States,  com- 
mimltles,  and  the  people  would  be  acting  In 
their  own  self-ln  erest  If  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  program: 

1.  Regard  the  helicopter  as  a  distinct  type 
of  vehicle  and  let  it  be  subject  to  Federal 
safety  regulations  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  required  by  Ita  <^>eratlng  char- 
acteristics. 

2.  In  order  to  permit  the  helicopter  to 
serve  to  the  full  extent  of  Ita  usefulness,  be 
prepared  to  modify  State  and  municipal 
laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
necessary  to  permit  the  helicopter  the  free- 
dom which  Ita. safe  opera tlxig  characterietics 
will  permit. 

3.  Avoid  the  enactment  of  nuisance  law* 
under  the  mask  of  safsty. 

4.  Permit  helicopter  landing  areas  to  bs 
established  freely  tmder  lur  comF>etltlve 
system,  subject  to  full  observance  of  all 
safety  laws  and.  in  the  case  of  landing  areas 
to  be  open  to  the  public  or  regularly  sched- 
uled operations,  to  zoning  restrictions  en- 
acted for  the  pvirpose  of  preserving  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood;  and  modify  ex- 
isting laws  as  necessary  to  permit  the  fore- 
going to  be  done. 

8.  Develop  a  new,  high  level  of  cooperation 
between  Federal-State-munlclpal  regulatory 
authorities  so  that: 

a.  The  views  of  all  can  be  developed  in  a 
public  record. 

b.  Uniform  regulatory  measures  can  x^ 
achieved. 

c.  The  regulations  a  pilot  needs  to  know 
can  be  reduced  to  a  simplified  minimum  oh- 
talnable  all  In  one  place- 


Truman  Policy  Set-Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Walter  Lippmann,  in  his  daily  column^ 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  today,  points 
out  the  weakness  of  the  Truman  doctrine 
as  applied  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  He  says 
that  this  doctrine  was  superimposed  im- 
necessarlly  and  most  unwisely  upon  the 
problem  of  supporting  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, with  the  result  that  Russia  can  now 
exploit  the  Himgarian  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  the  arUcle  by  Mr. 
Lippmann : 

Today   and  Tomobbow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

A  SESIOT78  SET-BACK 

The  Kremlin  has  also  been  making  plans, 
and  the  first  installment  of  them  Is  now  being 
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of  power  In  Hungary  has  far- 
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It  takes  months  and  months  to  plan  recovery. 
months  and  months  to  debate  the  plan,  and 
years  to  make  the  plan  work. 

Under  the  clrcumsunces  It  cannot  hsvo 
been  wise  to  invite,  or  even  to  let  the  warl4  i 
think  we  were  inviting,  a  general  ahuw-dowa  | 
all  along  the  line.     In  diplomacy  as  In  war  a 
premature  ahow-down  is  the  way  to  get  a' 
bloody  nose. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  which  was  sopcrtm- 
poeed  tmneceesarlly  and  most  unwisely  upon 
the  concrete  problem  of  supporting  Oreeoa 
and  Turkey,  has  got  us  Into  a  position  which 
the  Rtwslana  can  exploit  in  Hungary.  In  Italy.  < 
perhapa  later  m  Prance  The  great  big  holi 
wotda  which  Mr  Truman  uttered  so  elo* 
quently  cannot  st  this  time  be  made  good  by 
effective  deeds.  It  would,  therefore,  bava 
been  better  not  to  utter  them. 

The  set-back  to  our  diplomacy  and  our 
preetlge.  which  we  have  now  suffered,  la 
serious.  But  It  Is  not  final  and  fatal,  and  we 
are  quite  strong  enough  to  recccntse  that  we 
have  had  a  set-back  and  to  profit  by  it.  ai 
in  the  end  to  reverse  It.  But  we  must  fi 
up  to  the  fact  that  thla  contsst  can  be  won' 
only  by  very  large  uisaeiuea  of  political  ci  n< 
strucrion  and  of  economic  aid.  that  the  time 
for  plaimins;  and  acting  is  shorter  than  we 
have  aasumed.  and  that  we  eaa  ladulge  in 
no  more  diplomacy  by  doctrlnea.  ilogana.  and 
attitudes  if  we  sre  to  retrieve  sueceasfully  the 
Important  ground  which  baa  been  lost. 


Federal  Aid  ta  Edncatioa 


ECTENSION  OP  RBICARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  aiaaam 
IN  THS  8KNATX  OP  TBS  UNITED  STATiCa 

Tuesday,  June  3  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan*! 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoito  an  address  nn 
the  subject  Should  There  Be  Peder  .1 
Aid  to  Education?  broadcast  by  me  o. 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  a 
Monday.  AprU  21.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrrsa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
Amartea's  children,  your  child  and  my 
1  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  future  of  i 
children. 

Did  you  know  that  this  year  5.000.000  chU* '. 
dren  wlU  receive  an  Inferior  education?  Tw« 
mllllfm  othere  wUl  suffer  a  serious  Impair* 
ment  in  their  aahnnitng.  And  75.000  unfor- 
tomate  ehUdrea  wUl  vaostve  no  education  of 
any  kind. 

AU  over  the  United  Sutes  the  people  ara 
talking  about  a  crisis  In  education.  A  die* , 
tlngulahed  educator,  in  a  Nation-wide  survey 
for  the  Ifew  York  Tlmee.  deecrltMd  It  this 
way:  "Although  the  schools  of  the  ITnlted 
Statee  did  not  suffer  from  a  single  air  raid 
tfarlng  the  war.  they  are  beln«  wrecked  as 
Mwely  ae  though  tbey  had  been  blasted  by 
heavy  bofabera." 

flaatrootnii  are  terrfbly  overcrowded. 
Often  BMre  than  one  class  Is  Uught  m  the 
sane  room.  Many  school  buildings  are  poor- 
ly heated  and  poorly  lighted.  BqtUpment  Is 
old  and  Inadequate. 

We  entrust  the  minds  and  characters  of  our 
most  precious  resource — otir  children — to  t  h  » 
teacher  for  many  hotm  In  the  day.  We  look 
to  the  teacher  to  m<dd  the  child  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  manhood  and  vromanhood. 

And  yet.  janitor*  and  charwomen  In  public 
buildings  are  paid  more  than  the  average 
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World  War.    We  now  have  a  second  chance. 
We  cannot  count  on  a  third. 

We  must  prepare  our  children  for  the 
building  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica's children  must  be  educated,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  with  Federal  aid. 


Tke  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXRMOHT 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  3  (.legislative  day  of 
Mondav.AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  in  support  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  which  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Post  of  May  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

St.  LAwaxNcs  Scawat  Agaik  m  Pitblic  Ets 
(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

Soon  one  of  the  g^eat  proposed  American 
public  works  of  all  time  will  be  back  in  the 
news — Congress  wlU  be  asked  once  again  to 
approve  plans  for  the  Great  Lakes-Bt.  Law- 
rence seaway,  and  provide  funds  for  its  con- 
struction. 

By  a  new  plan,  backed  by  Senators  Vanden- 
Bno  and  Basklkt.  among  others,  the  whole 
project  VM>uld  be  designed  to  pay  for  itself. 
Tolls  would  be  charged  on  ships  to  pay  fw 
the  navigation  features.  Formerly  no  toll 
waa  planned.  The  project  would  develop 
1.650.000  kilowatts  of  electric  power.  This 
would  pay  for  itself — at  wholesale  rates  even 
lower  than  those  of  Bonneville,  the  conti- 
nent's cheapest  water  power  up  to  this  time. 

Canada,  our  partner  In  the  gigantic  ven- 
ture. Is  said  to  be  receptive  to  the  Idea  of 
charging  tolls  for  ship  passage.  The  prospect 
for  the  seaway,  fought  over  for  many  years, 
appears  more   favorable. 

CHAMNSL  MAIM  mCM 

What  is  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway?  Briefly, 
It  Is  proposed  to  build  a  27-foot-deep  channel 
to  admit  mid-sized  oceangoing  ships  up  the 
route  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  River  which 
drains  the  Great  Lakes 

Here  is  a  2.700-mlls  deep  waterway 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic,  past  the  Easts 
ocean  ports,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. There  is  now  fairly  deep  water 
everywhere,  save  for  one  60-mlle  stretch  of 
rapids  along  northern  New  York. 

There  Is  a  14-foot  channel  now.  But, 
loaded,  only  ships  250  feet  long  or  less,  and 
1,500  tons  displacement  or  less,  can  use  It. 

The  new  channel  would  be  27  feet  deep 
with  an  effective  depth  of  25  feet  (ships  sink 
e  Inches  deeper  In  fresh  water;  and  at  least 
18  Inches  of  water  between  the  keel  and  the 
bottom  are  favored  by  careful  shipowners). 

AN  SNCINEES'S  DUEAM 

It  would  permit  ships  of  10,000  tons  or 
more,  such  as  the  Uberty  or  Victory  type,  to 
moor  at  Chicago.  Duluth,  Milwaukee.  These 
great  cities  would  become  poru  of  the  seven 
seas,  though  not  for  the  very  biggest  ships. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  an  electrical  engineer's 
dream.  The  Missouri  in  flood  flows  70  tlmee 
as  much  water  as  at  its  dryest  period. 
The  St.  Lawrence  drains  flve  Inland  seas  with 
a  total  water  surface  as  large  as  Colorado. 
It  never  flows  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
maximum. 

The  power  plants  would  develop  their 
1.650.000  kilowatts — twice  as  much  as  Hoover 


Dam  now  develcH* — so  efficiently  that  the 
cost  of  the  power  would  be  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  kUowatt-boxu*. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  project  at  1940 
prices  was  estimated  at  about  $385,000,000.  It 
might  run  to  $400,000,000  at  present  price*. 
Canada  would  bear  half  the  remaining  cost — 
she  has  already  done  useful  work  worth  about 
$140,000,000. 

The  State  of  New  York  stands  ready  to 
pay  $d3.000,000  in  consideration  of  getting 
half  for  power — Canada  gets  half — for  dis- 
tribution through  the  New  York  State  Power 
Authority.  (One  of  the  Nation's  pools  of 
high-cost  power  Is  In  lower  New  York.) 

aAiutoAoe  opposEO 

What  has  held  up  the  seaway  so  far?  Once 
the  Senate  voted  In  favor  of  it.  but  It  was 
presented  as  a  treaty  with  Canada,  and  did 
not  get  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Since  then 
It  has  been  stymied  by   various  blockades. 

Chief  among  its  most  effective  opponents 
have  been  the  national  railroad  lobby,  and 
the  national  private  power  company  lobby. 
The  Ijstter  doesn't  want  any  more  low-cost 
public-power  developments,  as  exemplified  In 
Its  fight  to  cut  the  Interior  Department's 
throat  In  the  House. 

But,  you  say,  sxirely,  the  railroads  spring- 
ing off  the  Great  Lakes,  like  the  Burlington, 
Great  Northern.  Northern  Pacific.  Union 
Pacific.  Northwestern.  Milwaukee,  would 
profit? 

Yes.  and  up  untU  1934.  according  to  Julltis 
Barnes,  of  Duluth.  Herbert  Hoover^  great 
friend  who  has  fought  so  long  for  the  water- 
way, they  were  for  it. 

In  that  year,  says  Mr.  Barnes,  they  came 
under  the  domination  of  the  eastern  railroads 
▼la  the  American  Association  of  Railroads. 
And  they  began  to  fight  the  waterway  against 
their  own  interest  and  that  of  their  patrons. 
Here  is  another  count  In  the  charge  being 
built  up  that  the  eastern  railroads  and  east- 
em  financiers  dcminate  the  United  States 
raUroad  scene  to  the  West's  detriment. 

rAssiERs  wotru)  benlfit 

Arguments  pro  and  con  for  the  waterway: 

1.  It  would  greatly  reduce  the  freight  costs 
of  shipping  upper  Missouri  Basin  farm  prod- 
ucts, due  to  the  approach  of  low-cost  water 
rates  as  near  as  Duluth.  This  would  mean 
more  money  for  farmers  clear  out  to  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado. 

a.  It  would  reduce  freight  cosu  on  manu- 
factured goods  for  the  same  reasons,  both  for 
export  and  import.  Some  opponents  of  the 
seaway  have  painted  it  as  placing  both  farm- 
ers and  manufacturers  more  at  the  mercy  of 
cheap  imports.  Tell  that  to  New  York  City. 
How  hard  she  Is  fighting  the  seaway  to  retain 
her  present  status  of  being  ruined  by  cheap 
Imports  and  exports. 

It  would  open  up  channels  to  heavy  raw 
materials,  like  the  immense  Iron  deposits  of 
Newfoundland,  when  our  own  near  exhaus- 
tion,     ^j 

Opponents  say  that  the  waterway  would  be 
shut  by  ice  5  months  of  the  year  anyway.  But 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  7  months  of  the  year, 
carry  the  world's  greatest  tonnage  of  heavy 
materials.  They  are  an  indispensable  link  In 
our  economy,  very  nearly  its  heart. 

Opponents  say  the  waterway  isnt  needed, 
and  no  one  would  use  it.  In  the  same  breath 
they  say  it  would  ruin  eastern  ports  like 
Boston  and  New  York  and  Baltimore,  by  by- 
passing them.  They  can't  have  their  argu- 
ment and  eat  it,  too. 

Lastly  they  say  It  is  socialistic  to  build  an- 
other great  public  power  plant  and  save  the 
mighty  energy  that  now  goes  drifting  use- 
lessly out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  tide. 

What  effect  would  the  seaway  have  on  the 
Western  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire? 
Probably  not  much  directly.  The  wave  of 
cheaper  freight  rates  might  smooth  out  be- 
fore It  reached  here.  But  It  would  provide 
an  enormous  stimulus  for  growtn,  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  in  the  Eastern  part  of 


the  Empire,  all  the  way  west  throtigh  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska. 

We  should  certainly  get  the  reflex  of  this— 
more  visitors  In  summer  and  winter,  mote 
buyers  In  our  stores,  more  livestock  moving 
through  our  markets,  more  customers  for 
our  industrial  products. 


TWXNTT    STATM  UtVClUO 

According  to  proponents  of  the  seaway — and 
the  Government's  studies  of  it — people  in  20' 
States  would  receive  large  or  small  benefits. 
They  Include  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Wyoming — besides  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michi- 
gan. Maine.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  New 
Hampshire,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont.  Wisconsin. 

Actually  what  helps  one  helps  all.  con- 
trary to  the  current  economic  and  political 
attitude  that  one  region  or  community  can 
grow  rich  or  stay  rich  only  by  keeping  others 
poor. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Empire's  economic 
grovpth  has  been  stunted  and  blighted  by 
eastern  opposition  and  Jealousy.  There's  an- 
other backward  region  neighboring  the  St. 
Lawrence — all  the  way  from  New  York  State 
up  beyond  Maine.  Release  that  enormous 
cheap-power  possibility  on  the  St.  I  nwrence. 
touch  the  region  with  ocean  navigation,  and 
viratcb  the  story  of  TVA  repeat  itself  In  a 
different  setting. 

And  the  Nation  wUl  have  added  another 
dispersed  self-sufficient  Industrial  area.  In 
protection  against  the  atomic  age. 

So  far  as  the  record  shows,  Colorado  Sena- 
tors have  voted  only  once  on  this.  That 
time  they  voted  not  to  attach  a  seaway  bill 
to  the  1945  rivers  and  harbors  bill  Parlia- 
mentary considerations  may  have  Influenced 
their  votes,  rather  than  the  merits  of  the 
measure. 


American  Relief  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coNNKCTTctrr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVX8 

Monday.  June  2.  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  address 
made  by  the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  a  former  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  drive  for  $500,000 
for  American  relief  to  Poland,  at  the 
Bushnell  Memorial  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
on  May  28,  1947.  Mrs.  Luce  Is  chairman 
of  the  drive  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Connecticut's  quota  for  Polish  relief  Is 
$500,000.  This  Is  to  be  raised  by  volunury 
contributions  throughout  the  month  of  June. 
It  will  be  collected  in  money,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing. We  have  Just  heard  o'lr  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  and  fellow  Nutmegger,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton Grlffls,  urge  us  to  go  over  the  top  with 
our  share.  His  forceful  words  will  bring  hope 
to  the  Polish  people  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
many  friends  of  Poland  In  our  State. 

Now  let  me  read  you  a  letter.  It  was 
written  to  me  by  another  distinguished  pub- 
lic servant,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Bliss  Lane. 
Mr.  Lane  Is  otir  recently  retired  Ambassador 
to  Poland.  You  all  know  why  Mr.  Lane  asked 
President  Truman  to  relieve  him  of  his  War- 
saw poet.  He  wanted  to  talk  frankly  and 
freely  to  the  American  people  about  the 
Polish  situation.  He  saw,  after  2  years  In 
his  poet,  that  this  is  the  most  tragic  human 
situation  and  dangerous  political  situation 
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But  no  nation — as  no  tndtrldual — la  abova 
aU  reproach.  Besides,  when  tree  Americana 
stop  finding  fault  with  their  own  conduct, 
and  the  conduct  at  .heir  Oovemment — be- 
ware. That  day  we  wlU  be  a  bard-hearted 
people  and  a  short-sighted  people.  And  that 
day  we  will  be  a  people  ripe  for  the  plucking 
by  dictators  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  ia  in  thia  spirit  that  I  aay  any  American 
who  has  not  lost  aD  sense  of  hla  country'a 
honor  miist  look  upon  America's  conduct  to 
Poland  aince  Yalta  aa  the  mnet  Aiameful 
chapter  In  American  history. 

Lefa  take  a  brief  look  at  that  history. 

In  1939  a  free.  Independent  Poland  waa 
brutally  atUcked  by  Hitler.  Attacked  be- 
cauee  it  would  not  ^ve  in  to  Nazi  demands, 
aa  far  stronger  countrlea  had. 

I  waa  tn  Poland  on  the  ave  of  that  attack. 
I  aaw  Pollah  people  preparing  to  lead  their 
little  army  Into  battle  against  German  tanka, 
on  cavalry  hcraca.  Oh.  the  Poles  knew  that 
to  meet  Hitler's  Iron  hordee  on  horseback 
maaat  ilaagtoter.  destrucuon.  and  defeat. 
Tbay  M*t  them.  God  knows  where  they 
found  the  courage.  It  aaflOMd  auch  folly. 
And  ao  It  waa:  The  folly  at  ttaa  Ooaa.  And 
when  Stalin  shook  handa  with  Hitler  on 
the  KaH-Sovtet  pact.  Poland  waa  cruclftod— 
betwaen  two  thlevaa. 

Then  Poland  lived  tmder  a  reign  of  double 
terror,  the  like  ot  which  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Wherever  Brown  bands,  or  Red  handa 
could  be  laid  on  Poliiti  patrkHa  and  leaders 
they  were  liquidated,  put  at  forced  labor. 
tiuown  into  concentratkm  campa.  sent  into 
Siberian  exile.  Three  and  one-half  million 
Java  ware  cremated.  Then  thieves  fell 
oat:  mtlar  attacked  Ruaaia.  Only  tiaen  vera 
the  PoUah  nten  and  leaders,  who  bad  not  al- 
readly  been  exterminated  by  the  Beda.  freed 
by  Ruaaia  to  form  an  anU-Naal  army.  But 
Polee  dant  have  to  be  free  to  fight.  In  the 
very  heart  of  HItler-beid  Poland.  General 
Bor-Koronwi  kl  formed  an  underground 
army  On  a  prearranged  aignal  with  Ruaaia 
and  ourselvea.  General  Bor  launched  an  up- 
rUing  in  Warsaw.  But  the  Red  Army  that 
theitatood  at  WaraaWa  gates,  and  had 
iMOathly  prorataed  to  eome  to  hla  aid.  never 
ahowad.  Ho;  it  nev«-  ahowed  at  all.  And 
was  reduced,  block  by  block,  houae  by 
to  a  dty  or  rubble  and  mxid.  Idood  and 


All  during  these  daya.  Amartea  looked  upon 
__^  wing  of  Poland  and  wept.  And 
pNHiMd.  PronUeed.  tn  the  name  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  that  at  war's  end  both  Gen- 
many  and  Ruaaia  would  leave  Polteh  aoU. 
Promised  that  Poland  would  again  be  free. 
Day  long  during  the  war.  the  American  radio 
blared  theee  promleee  by  ahort  wave  to  Po. 
land,  iiieee  laiaiiieaa  had  the  aanctlon  of  a 
Prealdent.  a  Secretary  of  SUte.  the  Oongreaa. 
ft    not   aoT — the    whole    American 


Were  theee  crocodile  tears  AmerlcaiM  weptT 
Were  we  giants  In  our  promiaea;  pygmiee  tn 
oar  performaBceT 

A  free  American  paopla  ■■■t  Jodfa.  Talta 
waa  the  measure  at  flor  proaiMa.  Talta 
saaetloned  the  flfth  partltlonli^  of  Poland. 
And  Potadam  eonllrmed  It. 

The  week  that  the  hosh-huah  newa  at 
Talta  leaked  to  the  Allied  Armiea.  I  hap- 
pened  to  be  rlaltlng  General  Anden'  army, 
lighting  under  General  Mark  Clark  s  gallant 
United  Statea  Plfth  on  the  ItaUan  front. 
That  waa  the  army  raerultad  In  BoaaUa-held 
Poland,  and  Rtiaala  after  Hltlar  had  two- 
tuned  Mr  Stalin.  General  Anders  had 
marched  hia  men  fhiiiiaaiMls  of  mllea  throogh 
Roeata  and  the  Hear  UmH  to  join  our  foroea  la 
the  AfMean  campaign.  Rls  men  had  fought 
six  kmg  yaara.  TJiej  knew  neither  leave  nor 
rotation.  Ilielr  bomea  lay  ahtart  at  them  la 
enemy  handa.  And  ao  did  thabr  replace- 
maata.  In  that  week  at  Yalta  I  fotind  it 
hard  to  look  In  the  hurt,  aceualng  eyaa  at 
General  Andara'  aoldlera.    I  diall  never  for- 
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A  Yankee  Trick? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  29,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  every  patriotic  American 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  as- 
sassinated by  an  unreconstructed  rebel. 
I  believe  the  character  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  and  savior  of  our  Republic 
will  survive  the  attack  of  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Tansill. 

I  suggest  that  the  doctor  take  time  to 
read  the  sf)eech  made  by  the  tionorable 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  which  he  urged  the  southern 
hotheads  bent  on  a  war  of  rebellion  to 
abandon  their  treasonable  and  ruinous 
course. 

I  insert  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the 
Honorable  Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  his 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  cool  their 
tempers  and  thus  lessen  their  zeal  for 
rebellion: 

Mr.  President,  this  step  of  secession,  once 
taken,  can  never  be  recalled;  and  all  the 
baleful  and  withering  consequences  that 
must  follow,  will  rest  on  the  convention  for 
all  coming  time.  When  we  and  our  posterity 
ahall  see  our  lovely  South  desolated  by  the 
demon  of  war.  which  thU  act  of  yours  will 
InevlUbly  Invite  and  call  forth;  when  ovu 
green  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be  trod- 
den down  by  the  murderous  soldiery  and 
fiery  car  of  war  sweeping  over  oiu*  land;  our 
temples  of  Jiastlce  laid  In  ashes;  all  the  hor- 
rors and  desolations  of  war  upon  us;  who  but 
this  convention  will  be  held  responsible  for 
It?  And  who  but  him  who  shall  have  given 
his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe, 
ahall  be  held  to  strict  account  for  this  suici- 
dal act  by  the  present  generation,  and  proba- 
bly cursed  and  execrated  by  posterity  for 
all  coming  time,  for  the  wide  and  deso- 
lating ruin  that  will  Inevitably  follow  this 
act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate?  Pause,  1 
entreat  you.  and  consider  for  a  moment  what 
reasons  you  can  give,  that  will  even  satisfy 
yourselves  In  calmer  momenu — what  reason 
you  can  give  to  your  fellow  sufferers  In  the 
calamity  that  It  will  bring  upon  us.  What 
reasons  can  you  give  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  justify  it?  They  will  be  the  calm 
and  deliberate  Judges  in  the  case;  and  what 
cause  or  one  overt  p.ct  can  you  name  or  point, 
on  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  Justification? 
What  right  has  the  North  assailed?  What 
Interest  of  the  South  has  been  Invaded? 
What  Justice  has  been  denied?  And  what 
claim  founded  In  Justice  and  right  has  been 
withheld?  Can  either  of  you.  today,  name 
one  governmental  act  ot  wrong,  deliberately 
and  purposely  done  by  the  Government  of 
Washington,  of  which  the  South  has  a  right 
to  complain?  I  challenge  the  answer.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  let  me  show  the  facts  (and 
believe  me.  gentlemen.  I  am  not  here  the 
advocate  of  the  North;  but  I  am  here  the 
friend,  the  firm  friend,  and  lover  of  the 
South,  and  her  Institutions,  and  for  this, 
reason  I  speak  thus  plainly  and  faithfully 
for  yours,  mine,  and  every  other  man's  In- 
terest, the  words  of  truth  and  soberness),  of 
which  I  wteh  you  to  Judge,  and  I  wUl  only 
state  facts  which  are  clear  and  undeniable, 
and  which  now  stand  as  records  authentic  In 
the  history  of  our  coimtry.    When  we  of  the 


South  demanded  the  slave-trade,  or  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  for  the  cultivation  of 
our  lands,  did  they  not  yield  the  right  for 
20  years?  When  we  asked  a  three-fifths 
representation  In  Congress  for  otir  slaves, 
was  it  not  granted?  When  we  asked  and  de- 
manded the  return  of  any  fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice, or  the  recovery  of  those  persons  owing 
labor  or  allegiance,  was  it  not  incorporated 
in  the  Constitution,  and  again  ratified  and 
strengthened  by  the  fugitive  slave  law  of 
1850?  But  do  you  reply  that  in  many  In- 
stances they  have  violated  this  compact,  and 
have  not  been  faithful  to  their  engagements? 
As  individual  and  local  communities,  they 
may  have  done  so;  but  not  by  the  sanction 
of  government;  for  that  has  always  been  true 
to  southern  interests.  Again,  gentlemen, 
look  at  another  act;  when  we  have  asked  that 
more  territory  should  be  added,  that  we 
might  spread  the  Institution  of  slavery,  have 
they  not  yielded  to  our  demands  in  giving 
us  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  out  of  which 
4  States  have  been  carved,  and  ample  terri- 
tory for  4  more  to  be  added  in  due  time,  if 
you,  by  this  unwise  and  Impolitic  act,  do 
not  destroy  this  hope,  and.  perhaps,  by  it 
lose  all,  and  have  your  last  slave  wrenched 
from  you  by  stern  military  rule,  as  S3Uth 
America  and  Mexico  were;  or  by  the  vindica- 
tive decree  of  a  universal  emancipation, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow. 

But.  again,  gentlemen,  what  have  we  to 
gain  by  this  proposed  change  of  our  relation 
to  the  General  Government?  We  have  al- 
ways had  the  control  of  it,  and  can  yet.  if 
we  remain  in  it.  and  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as 
the  control  and  management  of  most  of 
those  chosen  from  the  North.  We  have  bad 
60  years  of  Southern  Presidents  to  their  24, 
thus  controlling  the  executive  department 
So  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
have  had  18  from  the  South,  and  but  11  from 
the  North;  although  nearly  fovir-flfths  of  the 
Judicial  business  has  arisen  in  the  free  Slates, 
yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always  been 
from  the  South.  This  we  have  required  so 
as  to  guard  against  any  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  unfavorable  to  us.  In  like 
manner  we  have  been  equally  watchful  to 
guard  our  Interests  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government.  In  choosing  the  presiding 
presidents  (pro  tempore)  of  the  Senate,  we 
have  had  24  to  their  11.  Sp>eakers  of  the 
House  we  have  had  23  and  they  12.  While 
the  majority  of  the  Representatives,  from 
their  greater  population,  have  always  been 
from  the  North,  yet  we  have  so  generally 
secured  the  Speaker,  because  he.  or  to  a  great 
extent,  shapes  and  controls  the  legislation 
of  the  covmtry.  Nor  have  we  had  less  con- 
trol in  every  other  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Attorney  generals  we 
have  had  14,  while  the  North  have  had  but  6. 
Foreign  ministers  we  have  had  86,  and  they 
but  54.  While  three-fourths  of  the  business 
which  demands  diplomatic  agenU  abroad  is 
clearly  from  the  free  States,  from  their 
greater  commercial  interest,  yet  we  have  had 
the  principal  embassies,  so  as  to  secure  the 
world  markets  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms.  We  have 
had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  offices  of 
both  Army  and  Navy,  while  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn 
from  the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  audi- 
tors, and  comptrollers  filling  the  executive 
department;  the  records  show,  for  the  last 
50  years,  that  of  the  3,000  thus  employed,  we 
have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  same, 
while  we  have  but  one-third  of  the  white 
population  of  the  Republic. 

Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
assured.  In  which  we  have  a  great  and  vital 
Interest;  It  Is  that  of  revenue,  or  means  of 
supporting  government.  From  official  docu- 
menta.  we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  revenue  collected  for  the  sup- 


port of  the  Government  haa  uniformly  been 
raised  from  the  North. 

Pause  now  while  you  can.  gentlemen,  and 
contemplate  carefully  and  candidly  these  Im- 
portant items.  Look  at  anotlier  necessary 
branch  of  Government,  and  learn  from  stern 
statistical  facts  how  matters  stand  In  that 
department.  I  mean  the  mall  and  post- 
office  privileges  that  we  now  enjoy  vmder  the 
General  Government  as  it  has  been  for  years 
past.  The  expense  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  in  the  free  States  was,  by  the  re- 
p6rt  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  year 
1860,  a  little  over  $13,000,000.  while  the  In- 
come was  •19.000.000.  But  In  the  slave  States 
the  transportation  of  the  mall  was  $14,716.- 
000.  while  the  revenue  for  the  same  was  »8.- 
001. C26.  leaving  a  deficit  of  $6,704,974,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  North,  for  our  accommoda- 
tion, and  vrlthout  it,  we  must  have  been  en- 
tirely cut  off  from  this  most  essential  branch 
of  Government. 

Leaving  out  erf  view  for  the  present,  the 
countless  millions  of  dollars  you  must  ex- 
pend m  a  war  with  the  North;  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  your  sons  and  brothers  slain  In 
battle,  and  offered  up  as  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  your  ambition — and  for  what,  we  aak 
again?  Is  it  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  established  by  otir  com- 
mon ancestry,  cemented  and  built  up  by  their 
sweat  and  blood,  and  founded  on  the  broad 
principles  of  right.  Justice,  and  humanity? 
And  as  such.  I  must  declare  here,  as  I  have 
often  done  before,  and  which  has  been  re- 
peated by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  statea- 
men  and  patriots.  In  this  and  other  lands, 
that  it  Is  the  best  and  freest  Government — 
the  most  equal  in  its  rights,  the  most  Just  in 
its  decisions,  the  most  lenient  in  Its  meas- 
ures, and  the  most  aspiring  in  its  prlnciplea, 
to  elevate  the  race  of  men,  that  the  sun  of 
heaven  ever  shown  upon.  Now,  for  you  to 
attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  Government  aa 
this  under  which  we  have  lived  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century — In  which 
we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a 
nation,  our  domestic  safety,  while  the  ele- 
ments of  peril  are  around  us,  with  peace  and 
tranquillity  accompanied  with  unbounded 
prosperity  and  rights  unassalled — is  the 
height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wlckedneae,  to 
which  I  neither  lend  my  sanction  nor  my 
vote. 

The  Washington  Post  of  June  3.  1947. 
carries  a  story,  Just  a  Yankee  Trick, 
which  has  caused  the  insertion  of  the 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Alexander  H. 
Stephens: 

Just  a  Yankei  Tuck — Lincoln  Cavsmd  SotrrH 

To  Open  Civil  Wab,  Historian  Asserts 

(By  Walter  T.  Pulliam) 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  charged  yesterday 
with  tricking  the  South  into  starting  the 
Civil  War. 

That  allegation  echoed  through  hallways 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  yesterday  as 
nearly  1(X)  loyal  children  of  the  Confederacy 
gathered  to  pay  homage  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill.  a 
Georgetown  University  history  professor. 

He  accused  the  Great  Emancipator,  in  lan- 
guage reminiscent  of  Johnny  Reb  of  dubious 
intrigue  before  the  1861  opening  gunfire  at 
Fort  Sumter. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  ClvU  War,"  he 
declared,  "rests  securely  upon  only  one  pair 
of  shoulders — and  those  shoulders  belonged 
to  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Of  Fort  Sumter,  he  charged  Lincoln 
"played  fast  and  loose"  with  southerners 
In  order  to  trick  them  into  a  bombardment 
of  the  famous  fort,  and  make  them  appear 
the  aggiessors. 

Tansill  was  principal  speaker  at  a  wreath- 
laying  at  a  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis  In  the 
Capitol's  Statuary  Hall.  The  service  was 
part  of  a  8-day  observance  of  the  Confederate 
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Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  in  the  Raooao  an  analysis  of 
the  housing  bill,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  new  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bill. 
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served  vdth  distinction  on  the  faculties 
of  three  of  our  outstanding  universities. 
He  has  been  complimented  with  the  pres- 
idency of  the  International  Union  of 
Building  Societies  and  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  which  is  an  International 
organ  zation  devoted  to  the  extension 
and  development  of  individual  thrift  and 
home  ownership.  During  World  War  II 
he  rendered  highly  important  service  to 
the  Navy  Department  and  also  In  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  has 
served  without  compensation,  other  than 
reimbursement  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Abner  Ferguson,  who  cooperated 
In  the  preparation  of  this  analysis,  has 
had  long  experience  In  the  housing  field 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  has  over 
the  years  been  assigned  to  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  was 
finally  designated  sis  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Adminis- 
tration. In  this  capacity  he  was  the  ac- 
tive and  directing  head  of  the  Federal 
Government's  activities  In  the  field  of 
Insured  mortgages  as  provided  in  the 
Federal  Housing  Act,  and  achieved  sin- 
gular success  In  this  field.  This  analysis, 
therefore,  has  behind  It  wide  experience 
and  expert  knowledge  in  the  home-build- 
ing and  finance  field  and  should  prove  of 
extraordinary  Interest. 

Both  of  the'^e  gentlemen  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  housing  field  and 
have  been  moved  by  the  single  purpose 
of  making  the  maximum  of  housing  fa- 
dUUes  available  to  the  American  people 
on  a  basis  which  is  most  effective  and  in 
tilt  best  American  manner.  The  United 
States  SsTiiifs  and  Loan  League  has  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  thrift  and  housing 
and  home  ownership  and  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  group  or  organization  in  or  out 
of  Government  In  seeking  to  provide  for 
the  American  people  adequate  housing 
developed  at  the  local  level  on  a  sound 
fiancial  basis. 
8t;MMAaT    or    Impobtamt    DnrsutMCis    Bz- 

TWXEN   194S  AND   1047  HOUSIMC   BILLS 

The  important  differences  between  the 
Wagner-KUender-Taft  bill.  8.  1592,  which 
was  before  the  Congress  In  1946,  and  the  new 
Taft-Wagner-EUender  bill.  8.  866,  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  March  10.  1947.  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 

Organization:  Under  the  1947  bill,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  1948  bill,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Is  legislated  out  of  existence  and 
all  Its  functions  are  turned  over  to  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administrator 
(or  Commissioner).  The  new  bill  proposes 
to  set  up  a  National  Housing  Commission 
composed  of  a  National  Housing  Administra- 
tor, a  Coordinating  Council,  and  an  adminis- 
trative staff,  but  a  careful  reading  of  the  title 
provides  convincing  proof  that  all  the  power, 
authority,  and  functions  of  the  set-up  are 
lodged  in  the  National  Housing  AdmlnisUa- 
tor  and,  although  it  U  done  through  the 
devious  method  of  creating  councils  and 
commissions.  It  Is  not  substantially  different 
In  lU  anal  results  from  the  National  Housing 
Administration  provided  for  m  the  1946  bill. 

The  Cocrainating  Council  Is  composed  of 
the  National  Housing  Administrator,  a  posi- 
tion created  by  the  act  with  a  salary  of  S15,- 
000  a  year>  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ad- 
mlnUtrator;  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istrator; the  Federal  Public  Housing  Admin- 


istrator, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  8^- 
retary  of  Aglcultvire,  Admlnlstator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  But  when  we  come  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  organization,  we  find  that  the 
Coordinating  Council  only  has  authority  to 
advise  and  assist  and  that  all  the  functions 
of  making  decisions  are  placed  under  the 
Administrator. 

As  was  the  case  In  the  1946  measure,  the 
Administrator  has  broad  and  complete  au- 
thority in  connection  with  all  features  of 
housing  research.  Including  building  tech- 
nla.ues,  development  of  materials,  city  plan- 
ning, appraisal  and  credit  techniques,  as  well 
as  housing  statistics,  estimates  of  housing 
needs,  and  economic  studies.  In  addition,  he 
is  also  given  the  authority  to  conduct  studies 
in  technical  research  and  the  application  of 
new  and  Improved  techniques  and  materials. 
In  a  word,  there  Is  nothing  about  housing 
that  he  cannot  look  Into. 

Insofar  as  the  organization  question  la 
concerned.  It  can  certainly  be  said  that  the 
1947  version  Is  no  Improvement  over  the  1946 
version.  The  United  States  Housing  Author- 
ity Is  succeeded  by  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  headed  by  a  Federal  Public 
Housing  Administrator  with  a  salary  of  $12,- 
000  per  year.  This  legalizes  the  status  which 
was  created  by  the  Executive  Order  9070  of 
February  24,  1942.  The  bill  expressly  termi- 
nates this  Executive  order. 

Title  V  of  the  1947  bUl  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act,  and  title  IV  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  which  are  of  Interest  to  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

An  amendment  to  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Act  would  give 
Federal  aavlnga  and  loan  asaoclatlona  the  au- 
thority to  Invest  their  funds  In  obligations 
of  the  Federal  home-loan  banks  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. This  provision  was  not  in  the  1946  bill, 
but  other  provisions  in  that  measure  author- 
izing Federal  savings  and  loon  associations 
to  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds,  without 
regard  to  type  of  Improvement,  location,  or 
amount  of  individual  loan.  In  rental  housing 
projects  and  loans  Insured  under  title  VII 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  are  not  in  the 
1947  bin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision In  the  1947  bill  which  was  not  in  the 
1946  measure  authorizing  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  Invest  their  funds  In 
loans  Insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944 

The  new  bill  also  gives  authority  to  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  to  convert 
Into  State  associations  "subject  to  approval, 
by  regulations  or  otherwise,  by  the  Board  r- 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administration 
and  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation."  It  Is  also  provided 
that.  If  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  elect  to  termiii»te 
Its  Insurance  with  respect  to  a  converted 
Institution.  It  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  con- 
currently with  such  conversion.  Under  a 
provision  of  this  sort,  which  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  bank  administrator  and 
the  Insurance  corporation,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  many  conversions  being  made 
from  Federal  to  State  Institutions. 

The  1946  bill  contained  no  conversion  pro- 
vision. 

Other  provisions,  which  appear  In  both  the 
1946  and  1947  bills,  authorize  the  home-loan 
banks  to  make  advances  to  their  members 
on  the  security  of  loans  Insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  loans  Insured  or 
guaranteed  under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  to  the  extent  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  principal  of  stich  obliga- 
tions; make  25-year  loans  eligible  for  loans 


at  home-loan  banks,  instead  of  the  prasent 
maturity  of  20  years,  and  change  the  present 
provision  which  requires  semiannual  exami- 
nations to  annual  examinations. 

Another  section  deals  with  the  so-csdled 
criminal  provisions,  an  amendment  similar 
to  legislation  proposed  by  the  United  States 
League  repeatedly  in  the  past.  There  was 
no  such  provision  In  the  1946  bill. 

There  is  another  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  dividends  en  the  stock  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  which  Is 
owned  by  the  HOLC  shall  be  changed  from 
the  present  rate  which  is  a  rate  equal  to 
the  interest  rate  on  the  bonds  put  up  by  the 
Corporation  to  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
interest  rate  currently  being  paid  on  bonds  of 
the  HOLC.  This  provision  Is  precisely  the 
same  ns  that  contained  In  the  first  section  of 
the  so-called  Spence  bill,  which  passed  Con- 
gress last  August  and  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  This  provision  was  not  In  the 
1946  bill. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  seeond 
aectlon  of  the  Spence  bill,  which  reduced  the 
premium  rate  on  Insurance  from  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth  of  1  percent,  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  1946  bill.  Is  omitted  altogether 
from  the  1947  bUl. 

There  is  another  section  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
obligations  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Instir- 
ance  Corporation  up  to  three  times  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  outstanding  capital  stock, 
reserves,  and  surplus  of  the  Corporation. 
This  is  a  provision  that  has  been  in  many 
bills  before  Congress  during  the  last  4  or  S 
years  and  was  Included  in  the  1946  measure. 
The  amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  are  substantially  the  same  as  thoae  of  the 
1946  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  technical  amend- 
ments, they  are  as  follows: 

Title  I  is  made  'permanent  and  the  ma- 
turity of  title  I  loans  Is  Increased  from  S  to  B 
years,  the  amoimt  of  insurance  which  may 
be  granted  for  repair  or  Improvement  of 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  hoapltaln,  orphan- 
ages, colleges,  and  achoola  Is  Increased  to 
110,000. 

Authority  Is  given  to  the  Administrator  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  up  to 
$1,000  when  he  finds  that,  because  of  tempo- 
rarily higher  costs,  it  is  not  feasible  to  con- 
struct dwellings  within  the  limits  of  the 
maximum  mortgage  amounts  provided  for  In 
section  203  (b)  (2). 

Authority  Is  also  given  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator  to  extend  the  period  of 
mortgages  up  to  3  years  when  he  finds  that 
In  view  of  possible  unempl03n3ient,  economic 
conditions,  or  misfortune,  the  mortgagor  Is 
not  able  to  meet  his  montlUy  payments. 
The  Administrator  Is  also  given  authority  to 
extend  the  period  of  mortgages  made  by  vet- 
erans for  a  period  equal  to  the  amoimt  of 
time  they  were  in  the  service. 

The  Administrator  is  also  authorized  to 
Insure  apartment -house  loans  under  aectlon 
207  up  to  $250,000  without  retaining  con- 
trol of  rents,  charges,  etc.  The  maximum 
amount  of  any  loan  under  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  limited  to  f  5.000.000, 
except  a  mortgage  made  by  Federal  or  State 
instrumentalities,  municipal  corporations,  or 
limited-dividend,  or  redevelopment  corpora- 
tions restricted  by  Federal  or  State  laws  as  to 
rents,  charges,  and  capital  structure,  in  wh'ch 
case  the  limit  of  any  mortgage  is  $50,000,000. 
In  the  1947  bill,  the  maximum  maturity 
for  the  95-percent  mortgage  Insured  by  FHA 
is  30  years,  while  under  the  1946  bill  it  was 
32  years. 

The  FHA  is  also  authorized  under  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  Insure 
loans  on  apartment  houses  up  to  90  percent 
for  families  of  low  income  In  metropolitan 
areas,  or  In  case  of  mortgages  of  mutual- 
housing   corporations  or   nonprofit-housing 
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a  step  further  than  the  1946  bill 
that  the  Administrator  may 
to  local  public  agencies  for  the 
making   studies.    Burveys,    and 
preparation  for  a  program  of  pro]- 
provision  was  not  in  the  1946  bill, 
thing  about  this  title  vm 
be  potnted  out  Is  that  the  Na- 
Admlnlstrator  Is  designated 
the  tlUe.    This  puts  the  Ad- 
rlght  in  the  middle  of  the  ad- 
of  housing  and  gives  him  sub- 
ihe  same  power  as  he  hsd  under 
Instead  of  getting  rid  of  the 
till  makes  It  as  permanent  as  the 
Department. 
is  the  public-housing  title  of  the 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  title 
ifcVTlousblU.    The  only  subsUntlal 
>etween   the   two   Is   that   8.   806 
)ermltted  construction  cost  from 
•4.390  per  room  In  cities  under  500.- 
and  In  cities  exceeding  that 
loom  cost  Is  Increased  from  •l.aso 
room.    In  Alaaka  the  permitted 
Is  Increased   from  •1.750  to 
title  provides  for  the  building 
United    States   Housing   Act,    of 
owned  snd  financed  housing 
the  payment  of  annual 
totasnee  these  houses  totaling 
to  be  paid  over  45  years. 
3.  •••.  which  is  title  Vin  of  the 
p  x>vldse  for  Oovemment  financing 
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at  farm  bousing.     There  is  ao  snbstaat 
dlfferenee  between  the  two  titles.    Under 
farm  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
authorized  to  make  annual  oootrlbutlons 
the  smouat  at  •!  16.000.000  over  a  period 
10  yean. 

Title  XX  of  the  1947  btU.  which  la  a 
of  title  Vin  of  the  1940  measure,  deals 
aonfarm  houses  In  rural  areas.    This  rei 
means  bottMS  and  apartments  In  small  toi 
under  the  «»■•■»—««»  made  In  the  bUl  of  th4 
term  "rtiral  areas."    Under  the  bill  this  phi 
Is  deAned  ss  meaning  all  areas  other 
those  designated  ss  urban  by  the  Bureau 
the  Census,  and  the  Census  Bureau  has 
fined    ss    "rural    areaa"    ail    unlncorporst 
towns  snd  all  Incorporated  towns  with  U 
than  2.500  population.     This  title  is  admit 
tedty  a  publtc-hotistng  title  and  annual 
tribuUons  In  the  smount  of  •1.125.000.000 
authoriaed  to  be  paid,  over  a  period  of 
yeara.  In  connection  with  Its 

Title  xn  of  the  bUl  In  effect  ai 
fPHA  to  turn  all  livable  war 
the  l<]cal  public  agencies  for  ase  as  low- 
bousing  for   famlllea  of   low   Income, 
provision  is  la  direct  vlolatloa  of  the  proi 
Bloos  of  tbe  so-called   Lanham  Act.   und« 
which  thaee  war  houaea  were  built.    That 
exprasrty  prohlbiu  the  uUllxatlon  of 
war  houaes  as  public  housing  after  the 
and  expressly  dlrecu  that  within  2  years  af« 
ter  the  war.  they  ahall  be  sold  to  private 
terprise.  but  thst  no  part  of  them  can 
turned  over  to  local  public-housing  suthorl^ 
Thsae  bouses  have  a  very  substant 
value  and  tbere  Is  not  any  reason 
the  world  why  the  Oovemment  should 
rsallae  the  value  of  them  through  sale  Just 
other  surplus  war  property  Is  being  sold. 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  the  local  public- bous- 
ing authorities  are  not  paying  anything 
all  for  these  houses  because  the  bill  provi 
that  "the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authorlt] 
may.  in  lieu  of  any  other  method  present 
by  law  for  the  disposal  of  such  prujecu. 
aay  such  project  for  use  ss  low-re  ot  hoi 
to  a  local  public  sgency  for  a  consider  a  tloaj 
which  consists  of  the  payment  to  tbe  Au*] 
thorlty  during  the  useful  life  of  the  projf 
(as  defined  In  the  contract  of  sals)  of  sU 
net  Income  from  the  project."     It  can  readily^ 
be  seen  from  this  that  If  there  Is  no  net  UuJ 
come  derived,  the  Government  will  get 
payments,  and  can  anyone  doubt  that 
smaU  detail  will  be  talcen  care  of? 

In  brief,  the  1047  bill.  S.  866.  known  as 
Nstlonal  Housing  Commission  bill.  Is  s 
lic-houslng  measure  from  start  to  finish! 
addition  to  this.  It  propoass  to  set  up  s  new^ 
sdmlnlstratlve  bureau  In  Waahlngton  at 
large  annual  expense  to  the  Government 
further,  it  destroys  the  Home  Loan 
Board,  which  successfully  directed  the 
serve  system  for  the  savings  and  loan  asso-H 
datlons  of  this  country  for  many  years  be- 
fore It  was  done  away  with  by  Executive 
Order  Ro.  0070.  issued  on  February  24.  1943, 
as  a  war  measure,  snd  which  Is  essential 
the  successful  and  efficient  operation  of 
Important  segment  of  otir  financial  st 
ttire.  The  bill  runs  counter  to  all  economi 
measures,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the! 
prime  objective  of  our  Government  at  this 
time.  It  not  only  continues  all  of  the  an- 
nual contributions,  or  subsidies,  which 
contained  In  the  1946  bill,  but  It  actually 
creases  those  subsidies  in  the  amotint 
•m.000.000. 

To  stim  up,  the  aanual  contributions,  or  i 
subsidies,  provided  for  In  8.  866  are  as  follows: , 
Land  assembly  and  prepara- 
tion     for     redevelopment. 

title  vn •••0.000.  000^ 

Public  boustag.  title  IX 4.  TOI,  000.  000 

rvm  housing,  title  X 116.  000.  000 

Rural  nonf  arm  booalaf .  ttO* 
XL— 1, 115.000.000 


TVjtal 


•.  ••a.  000. 000 ! 
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IV  29.  1947 

[r.  Speaker,  today 
I  of  our  war  dead  In 
reminded  on  this 
)n  Davis  that  this 
ler  was  honored  by 
>unty)  In  my  dis- 
pari&h  In  honor  of 
Ings  is  the  parish 
>n  of  the  first  dis- 
lana  in  1901.    The 
field  has  produced 
millions  of  barrels 
gas.    The  parish 
ice  producing  cen- 
|the  people  are  pro- 
le.    While  at  thlj 
ig  our  war  heroes, 
to  include  a  short 
sat  leader  of  the 

luvia 

IB  statesman :  Bom 
^.,  June  S,  1808:  died, 
tber  0,  1880.     A  year 
[of  Davis  the  family 
juuty.  Miss.,  a  new 
Fglon.    Toung  Davis 
Ite  schools  In  Missis- 
re  he  became  a  stu- 
I  University    in    1822. 
[went   as  a  cadet   to 
lere  Robert  K.   Lee. 
[  and  Joseph  K.  John- 
cladmates.     After 
Davis  served  7  years 
States  Army  aloiig 
ler.  that  is.  in  Iowa, 
^a    Col.  Zachary  Tay- 
ils  period  bis  com- 
mas  married   to  Miss 
be  resigned  from 
a  cotton  planter  la 
^here  he  quickly  rose 
^Itby  and  Influential 
An  older  brother, 
the  State,  contrib- 
success  aiKl  was  ia 
jnslble  for  the  en- 
politics.  1843.  as  a 
[the  hoxue  of  repre- 
|the  first  Mrs.  Davis 
Miss  Varina  Howell, 
-do  planter  of  the 
Btlons  snd  social  ties 
>irant  were  such  aa 
Tbe  issue  which 
Irs  was  the  proposed 
tbt  which  the  State 
icted  with  NIchoIss 
capitalist    The  older 
ke  Mississippi  River. 
|and  opposed  to  re- 
}ral     afad     political 
rmocrst  wbo  broke 
le  snd  offered  hlm- 
leglslature  vrith  the 
le  Democrats  from 
Although  he  was 
I  elector  on  the  Polk 
he  canvassed   the 
known  ss  an  effec- 
expansionist.     The 
s  Member  of  Con- 
take  command  of  a 
Ivoltmteers  in   1846. 
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He  played  a  conspicuous  part  tmdCT  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista, 
for  which  his  name  became  familiar  to  the 
whole  country.  On  his  return  from  Mexico 
m  1847  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
MisslBsippl  to  a  vacancy  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  When  the  legislature  met  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  for  a  full  term.  When 
he  appeared  in  Congress  he  was  promptly 
made  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  as  such  he  labored  con- 
stantly for  a  larger  Army  and  for  the  con- 
quest and  retention  of  that  part  of  Mexico 
which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To 
the  disgust  of  Davis.  John  C.  Calhoun  lent 
his  influence  to  the  party  of  opposition,  and 
the  extreme  expansionists  were  defeated. 
Nevertheless.  Davis  was  an  avowed  follower 
of  Calhoun  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  became  the  accepted  leader  of  the  South 
in  national  affairs.  In  tbe  critical  struggle 
of  1853,  when  there  was  imminent  danger  of 
a  disruption  of  the  Union,  Davis  was  an  ex- 
tremist who  urged  secession  on  the  part  of 
the  South  rather  than  submission  to  the 
compromise  measure  which  allowed  Cali- 
fornia to  enter  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  He 
demanded  the  extension  of  tbe  Missouri 
compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  which  would 
have  made  southern  California  a  slave  State 
and  left  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  UUh  open 
to  slave  colonization.  Palling  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  his  plan,  he  signed,  with  most  of 
the  other  southern  delegates  in  Congress,  a 
protest  against  the  compromise,  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Ssnate,  and  went  home  to  lead  a 
party  of  protest  there.  He  retired  to  his 
plantation,  but  he  soon  began  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  public  dlsctiasions,  and  when  his 
friend,  Franklin  Pierce,  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Democrats  in  1852.  he 
msde  Aiitactlve  canvass  in  his  behalf  both  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  After  the  election 
of  Pierce.  Davis  was  asked  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  The  offer  was  declined, 
but  the  President-elect  prevaUed  on  him 
finally  to  enter  the  administration  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Although  the  svowed  purpose 
of  the  Democrats  was  never  to  dlstiwb  the 
compromise  of  1850,  Davis,  the  bitterest  op- 
ponent of  that  measure  2  years  laefore.  was 
now  one  of  the  first  advisers  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  was  uneasiness  in  the  coun- 
try, but  Davis  had  changed  his  mind.  He 
never  sgaln  urped  the  South  to  secede  but 
insisted  on  fighting  for  tbe  South  and  slavery 
within  the  Union.  As  Secretary  of  War.  Davis 
was  a  vigorotis  and  resolute  reorganli«r  He 
undertook  to  reform  and  enlarge  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point;  he  enlarged  the  Army 
and  tried  to  abolish  the  rule  of  seniority 
which  he  considered  a  handicap  to  any  mili- 
tary organization:  and  he  brought  camels 
from  Arabia  to  be  used  as  carriers  on  the 
dusty  plains  of  the  far  West.  But  his  greatest 
work  was  the  survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  with  a  view  to  buUdlng  a  Pacific 
railroad 

When  Pierces  term  closed.  Davis  returned 
to  the  Senate  where  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent and  press  Southern  Interests  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1854.  which  he  had 
favored,  bad  set  the  sections  to  fighting  each 
other  as  fiercely  as  before  1850.  He  now  took 
the  view  that  Kansas  should  be  kept  open  to 
slavery  and  he  saw  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  full  Justification  for 
bis  contention.  The  new  President,  Bu- 
chanan, was  not  in  the  t>eginnlng  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  extreme  pro-slavery  demand 
and  he  sent  Robert  J.  Walker,  whom  Davis 
and  most  other  leading  Southerners  dis- 
trusted, as  Governor  to  Kansas.  When  the 
Lecompton  constitution  was  defeated  in 
Kansas,  Drvls  denounced  Walker  as  a  traitor 
to  the  South.  Buclianan  removed  Walker  in 
obedience  to  the  entreaties  of  Davis  and 
others.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Northern 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  denounced 
the  President  tor  his  treatment  of  Walker 


and  for  his  acceptance  of  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution. Douglas  immediately  regained  the 
popularity  he  had  lost  in  1854.  The  issue 
was  Joined  and  Davis  became  tbe  irreconcUa- 
ble  opponent  of  Douglas  and  of  his  candidacy. 
The  Senate  was  made  the  scene  of  thelr 
maneuvers.  Douglas  was  "read"  out  of  the 
party  by  Davis  which  only  added  to  the 
followers  of  the  former  at  the  North.  Davis 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  April  which  was  made  the  platform 
of  the  reactionary  or  Southern  element  in  the 
convention  which  was  -^bout  to  meet  In 
Charleston.  Davis  gave  instructions  to  the 
national  committee  while  the  convention  was 
In  session.  Douglas  directed  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  of  the  delegates.  Tbe  unyield- 
ing attitude  of  tbe  two  leaders  caused  the 
break-up  of  the  convention  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  Democratic  candidates,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Douglas.  But  when  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
candidate  of  the  Republicans,  wotUd  be  elect- 
ed. Davis,  wbo  had  remained  in  Washington 
all  summer,  endeavored,  in  Septemljer  1860. 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  tbe 
angry  sections  of  the  party.  Unable  to  find 
a  leader  who  could  unite  the  followers  of 
Douglas  and  Breckenrldge.  he  gave  up  and 
let  events  take  their  own  course.  He  was 
In  Mississippi  when  the  election  of  Lincoln 
was  announced  and  his  opinion  was  at  once 
sought  by  secession  and  an tl -secession  men. 
He  wrote  the  Charleston  Merctiry  on  Novem- 
ber 10  that  he  was  opposed  to  breaking  up 
the  Union  and  advised  that  Mississippi  would 
probably  not  follow  South  Carolina.  Later 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi  called  a  coa- 
ference  of  the  State's  delegation  in  Congress 
In  which  Davis  again  advised  against  seces- 
sion. •  •  •  But  the  shaping  of  events 
had  already  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
leaders.  South  Carolina  was  almost  a  unit 
in  favor  of  immediate  secession.  The  cause 
had  long  been  a  popular  one  in  that  State. 
And  If  South  Carolina  left  the  Union  and 
should  then  be  coerced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nothing  could  prevent  the  secession 
of  the  other  Southern  States.  South  Carolina 
seceded.  Davis,  again  In  Washington,  urged 
Buchanan  to  recognize  the  act  as  the  right 
of  any  State.  Buchanan  refused  to  follow 
this  advice  and  when  Mississippi  withdrew 
Davis  gave  up  his  place  In  the  Senate  with 
the  greatest  reluctance.  He  returned  to  Mis- 
sissippi warning  the  people  along  the  way 
that  there  would  be  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle. Insofar  aa  he  had  any  plans  for  the 
new  regime,  he  wished  to  become  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  the  field.  But  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Confederacy 
on  February  9,  1861.  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  which  he  had.  to  be  sure, 
favored  In  the  beginning  but  which  he  had 
certainly  not  urged  in  recent  years.  He  now 
endeavored  to  reconcile  all  elements  of  the 
South.  •  •  •  Seeking  to  enlist  the  con- 
servatives of  the  South  on  his  side,  be  also 
sought  to  conciliate  the  conservatives  of  the 
North  and  thus  isolate  the  radical  Republi- 
cans who  urged  the  prompt  coercion  of  the 
seceded  States.  To  this  end  Davis  labored 
conslstenly  to  prevent  bloodshed  at  Charles- 
ton where  a  Southern  army  was  gathering  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  the  most  influential  man 
of  the  North  before  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  likewise  endeavored  to  prevent  an 
outbreak.  Tbe  policy  of  conciliation  was  so 
publicly  and  openly  cultivated  that  Southern 
leaders  of  the  radical  type  insisted  that  there 
would  be  no  war,  that  Davis  and  Seward  had 
an  understanding  between  them  whereby  the 
Union  was  to  be  restored.  •  •  •  The  firing 
on  Major  Anderson  on  the  night  of  April  12, 
1861,  stirred  the  martial  spirit  of  the  whole 
South,  as  well  as  of  the  North,  and  the  border 
States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas  Joined  the  Confederacy.  Davis 
became  the  President  of  all  the  seceded 
States  and  the  capital  was  removed  from 


Montgomery  to  Richmond.  The  constitution 
of  the  new  group  of  conunonwealths  was  la 
many  respects  the  work  of  Davis  and  the 
moderate  attitude  of  the  Confederacy  toward 
the  foreign  slave  trade  and  the  tariff  was  due 
to  his  influence.  Although  presidents  of  re- 
publics are  not  held  rigidly  to  tbe  strict  let- 
ters of  constitutions.  Davis  was  most  careful 
not  to  overstep  the  bounds  set  him  save  la 
the  gravest  emergencies.  He  set  aside  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  only  In  rare  instances 
and  then  for  limited  districts  and  for  limited 
periods.  He  allowed  the  greatest  freedom  of 
the  press,  even  when  most  of  the  leading 
papers  insisted  upon  denouncing  him  every 
day,  •  •  •  Zeal  and  energy  characterized 
his  administration  from  the  start  and  the 
positive  blunders  of  serious  magnitude  of 
which  he  was  guilty  were  few.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  7.000.000  white  people,  the 
Confederacy  raised  armies  which  numbered 
near  a  million  men  and  It  required  the  work 
of  2,000,000  soldiers  and  4  rears  of  time  to 
suppress  them.  But  the  pressure  of  the- 
blockade  which  President  Lincoln  increased 
with  every  month  and  the  failure  of  every 
European  power  to  recognize  the  Confederacy 
finally  brought  Davis  and  his  generals  to  ex- 
pect defeat.  Moreover,  the  railroads  wore 
out:  rolling  stock  failed  and  the  plentiful 
suppUes  in  the  cotintry  districts  could  not 
be  transported  to  the  armies  or  the  centers 
of  population.  *  *  *  He  | Davis]  was 
captured  at  IrwlnsviUe,  Ga.,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  following,  and  he  was  promptly  Im- 
prisoned at  Fort  Monroe.  There  he  remained 
tmtli  May  15,  1867,  when  he  was  released  on 
bail  signed  by  Horace  Greeley  and  other  life- 
long opponents.  Broken  in  body  and  f(Htune, 
he  visted  New  Orleans,  his  former  home  near 
Vicksburg,  England,  and  Prance:  but  settled 
down  to  work  as  the  president  of  a  life  In- 
surance company  In  Memphis  In  1870.  The 
panic  of  1873  caused  the  btislness  to  fail.  He 
then  endeavored  to  promote  some  large  com- 
mercial enterprises  In  New  Orleans  but  these 
never  materialized  and  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Beauvolr  In  1878,  a  pretty  home  on 
tbe  Gulf  coast  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
a  friend,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  in  New  Orleans  where  he 
had  gone  on  a  business  Journey.  His  re- 
mains were  burled  there,  but  removed  to 
Richmond  In  1893. 

(Source:  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol. 
8,  1944  ed..  pp.  509-511.) 
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or  PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post: 

WOOL   an.!/ — FACTOBS   nf   TBTX   pacsiDSMT'a 
DIL£M1CA 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

It  is  not  merely  two  major  bills  tliat  face 
President  Truman  for  signature  or  veto,  it  is 
three.  The  two  that  everybody  is  watching — 
the  tax  bill  and  the  labor  bUl— are  as  ba- 
portant  as  common  talk  says  they  are.  But 
the  so-called  wool  bill  contains  even  more 
headaches  for  President  Truman. 

Mr.  Tnunan's  decisions  about  tbe  tax  bill 
and  labor  bill  are  a  matter  of  balaneiag  one 
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Amount  Spent  for  Refief 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  rsoiAjtA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RIPRKSBNT An v b6 

Tnesdan.  June  S.  1947 

Mr.   SPRINGER.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
people  of  our  country  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  constant  demand  fori 
money,  machinery,  supplies  and  food  for 
some  foreign  country.    These  demands 
began  Immediately  after  World  War  II 
was    over,    and    the    actual    shooting  i 
stopped.    They    have    continued    since' 
that  time,  and  they  will  still  continue — 
under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  and 
his  crowd — unless  enough  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  stand  up  and  wage  the 
fight  to  do  something  for  our  own  pec- , 
pie.  and  for  our  own  country.    The  pec- 1 
pie  will  not  forget.  I  am  certain,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  have  already  con- 
tributed the  staggering  sum  of  $17,500,-  ^ 
000.000  for  postwar  aid  and  relief.     Itj 
has  been  estimated  by  those  entirely] 
familiar  with  this  entire  situation  that{ 
such  sum  represents  a  sum  equal  to  $125 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  ouTi 
country.     Most  of  that  money  has  been] 
absorbed  and  used  in  the  payment  of 
high  salaries  to  those  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministering the  fund,  and  the  rest  ot 
it  has  gone  down  the  European  draiiuj 
This  is  a  very  pathetic  and  sordid  story,| 
but  It  is  nevertheless  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  national  debt  Is  ap- 
proximately $260,000,000,000.     This  debt 
must   be   paid.    Otu*   Government   has! 
many    other    commitments,    the    exact, 
amount  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 1 
tAined.    We  must  balance  our  budget.] 
and  we  must  reduce  our  taxes.    Our  peo-  \ 
pie  cannot  withstand  the  terrific  burden  j 
of   their   present   taxes,   and   maintain 
their  business  operations.    We  must  re- 
duce   taxes    and    give    the    people    aj 
chance — a  chance  to  work  and  to  make 
Jobs  for  the  workers,  and  a  chance  to 
pay  their  debts  and  go  forward  as  reftlJ 
Americans.    We  must  get  back  to  nor- 1 
mal  again— or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  under  the  stress  of 
the  heavy  burdens  which  are  now  upon 
us. 

A  very  enlightening  editorial  appeared] 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  of  re-' 
cent  date,  upon  this  same  subject.  I 
herewith  insert  this  editorial  with  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RscoRD,  upon  the  granting  of  my  unani- 
mous consent  therefor,  all  of  which  X 
ask. 

This  editorial  to  which  reference  U 
made  reads  m  follows: 

OOQO  IVkwa  roe  Jap&jt.  Axtwat 

As  far  as  we've  been  able  to  figure  out,  we 
Americans  have  gotten  mighty  little  ta  ex- 
change for  our  past  2  years  as  Cur  ope 's  official 
Santa  Oaua,  except  a  lot  of  high-class  abuse. 
On  Mondays  our  ex-allles  ta  Evirope  denounce 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  decadent,  reactionary  old 
capitalist.  And  regiilarly  on  Tuesdays  Sana 
gets  demands  for  more  dollars,  locomotlvti^ 
machtaery.  and  groceries;  also  some  more 
cigarettes. 

So  far  we  unhappy  taxpayers  have  ante< 
up  $17,500,000,000  for  postwar  aid  and  relicfJ 
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libertles    ard    free 

^e  Communists  well, 

luslons  about  any 

lernlnj   democracy, 

Bryday  truthfulness. 

democratic  team, 

got  the  services  of 

of   Boy's   Town. 

kidwin.  likes  demoe> 

|sm.    And  he  too  Is 

le  of  booting  them 

^ked.  there   Is   good 
hasn't  been  getting 
Jiclty  which    is   ae- 
ibllngs  ta  Burope. 


As  for  MacArthtD^— ^*en,  there  used  to  be 
some  lively  argumente  about  who  llAed  the 
Japs,  also  why  did  Deug  have  to  wear  all  those 
gold  scrambled  eggs  on  his  hat?  But  we 
have  a  hunch  that  we  wont  be  hearing  many 
more  cracks  alioat  Vac's  mUitary  haber- 
dashery. As  an  atfmtalstrator,  he  seems  to 
be  winning  us  a  good  hunk  of  peace,  and 
thati  what  our  tazpaycra  are  most  tater- 
eeted  ta  right  now. 


ul  Day  Address 
EXTBFSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

ZN  THK  HGUSB  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  Spencer.  Mass..  on 
Memorial  Daj: 

I  am  very  mtich  honored  as  your  Congress- 
man to  Jota  with  you  today  In  these  very  im- 
preselve  exerclfies  which  your  able  committee 
has  arranged  ta  commemoration  at  Me- 
morial Day. 

Stace  the  Civil  War  the  American  people 
have  dedicated  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  departed  heroes  of  our  various 
wars  and  also  to  Join  together  ta  the  fellow- 
ship of  remembrance  of  our  honored  dead 
and  the  dear  ones  who  have  left  us  for  that 
land  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  ever 
returns.  This  beautiful  custom,  born  of  the 
carnage  and  slaughter  of  a  fierce  domestic 
struggle  between  the  States,  has  grown  and 
developed  with  the  passing  years  until  it  em- 
braces the  entire  Nation. 

On  this  day  of  fond  devotion  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  departed,  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  who  sleep  side  by  side  in  their 
sUent  hero  bivouac  ace  again  united  with  all 
our  departed  ta  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
our  people  congregate  In  gatherings  like  this 
all  over  the  Nation  to  render  homage  to  the 
gallantry  and  sacrifice  of  the  brave  men 
whose  precious  blood  has  saturated  the  bat- 
tlefields of  the  Nation  and  the  world  ta  order 
that  men  anJ  women  might  continue  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

As  Americans,  as  proud  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  sho\ild 
pause  today  to  do  honor  to  those  who  have 
done  honor  to  themselves  and  to  our  beloved 
country.  In  accordance  with  the  cherished 
custom  of  our  forefathers,  we  tenderly  lay 
garlands  of  the  beautUul  flowers  of  spring 
upon  the  graves  of  our  departed  heroes,  and 
we  place  again  over  their  last  resting  places 
the  flag  for  which  they  fought. 

The  Nation  will  never  cease  to  express  tiie 
profound  gratitude  which  moves  oxir  people 
of  every  class,  race,  and  creed  for  the  loyal 
service  and  matchless  sacrifice  of  our  gallant 
veterans  of  every  American  war.  It  is  beyond 
the  province  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed  it  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Nation,  rich  and 
powerful  as  it  Is,  ever  to  recompense  in  a 
material  sense  those  who  have  given  so  much 
for  the  preservation  of  American  rights  and 
liberties.  Their  deeds  will  be  Inscribed  in 
the  moet  glorious  chapters  of  American  his- 
tory. Their  gallantry,  devotion  to  duty,  loy- 
alty to  American  institutions,  dauntlefs  cour- 
age 'n  the  face  of  great  danger,  their  In- 
domitable spirit  which  finally  overwhelmed 
the  power -erased  tyrants  seeking  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Nation — all  their  noble  achieve- 
ments comprise  an  illustrtoxis  record  ta  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  No  words  oould 
possibly  measure  this  contribution. 
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And  so  today,  my  friends,  as  we  also  honor 
the  memory  of  all  those  who  have  gone,  and 
thank  God  tar  the  bravery  of  our  noble  sons, 
we  may  well  find  Inspiration  in  their  deeds 
and  sacrifices,  and  constructive  lives.  At 
this  critical  jimcture  In  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation  and  the  world,  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves what  they  fought,  bled  and  died  for, 
why  they  were  wllltag  to  leave  everything 
that  was  dear  and  precious  to  them  and  us, 
and  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice,  if  necessary, 
so  willingly  and  unselfishly  upon  the  sacred 
altar  of  American  patriotism. 

These  young  heroes  did  not  tight  and  die 
for  monarchy  or  for  any  other  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship. They  did  not  fight  and  die  for  a 
world  of  chaos  and  confxislon,  nor  for  fas- 
cism, nor  for  godless  communism  with  Its 
blighting  tyranny  over  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men  and  women.  They  did  not  fight  and 
die  to  bring  to  pass  In  Burope  and  the  Ori- 
ent, as  it  now  unfolds,  the  tofamous  creed, 
doctrine,  and  practice  of  the  radical  totali- 
tarian superstate  ta  order  to  subject  mil- 
lions of  peoples  in  foreign  lands  to  an  abom- 
inable form  of  slavery  under  the  sway  of 
Soviet  domination.  These  fine  young  sons  of 
ours  did  not  fight  and  die  to  make  possible 
the  destruction  of  free,  unfettered  religious 
faith  and  worship,  the  suppression  of  dem- 
ocratic government,  the  sinister  and  evil  re- 
alities of  the  communistic  system  of  mass 
serfdom  with  Its  antagonism  to  God  and 
hatred  of  the  ordtaary  civil  righto  which 
men  and  women  enjoy  under  free  demo- 
cratic systenu  of  government,  partictilarly 
ta  our  own  fair  land. 

These  brave  and  noble  sons,  if  their  great 
sacrifices  were  not  made  ta  vata.  fought  for 
our  right  to  be  free.  They  fought  for  lib- 
erty, for  American  liberty,  If  you  wUl,  the 
greatest  kind  of  liberty  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  They  fought,  so  they  were  told 
and  so  they  believed,  for  the  prtaclples  set 
forth  ta  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  guaran- 
teed freedom  to  all  nations.  They  fought 
to  sustain  our  own  priceless  Constitution 
and  our  own  cherished  democracy. 

If  we  would  be  trmt  to  the  prtaclples  and 
objecto  for  which  our  honored  dead  suffered, 
struggled,  and  died,  we  ol  this  generation 
must  courageoxisly  accept  the  Uvtag  testa- 
ment which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 
First,  we  must  resolve,  notwithstanding  ob- 
stacles and  obstructions,  to  strive  with  every 
ounce  of  oxir  energy  and  strength  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  the  kind  of  world  peace 
based  on  Justice  for  all  to  which  they  dedi- 
cated their  lives — a  peace  that  will  make  It 
impoesible  ever  again  for  American  mothers' 
sons  to  be  fed  as  cannon  fodder  tato  the 
welter  of  greed,  aggrandizement.  Imperialism, 
and  power  politics  which  in  the  past  has 
periodically  been  responsible  for  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war,  with  Its  waste  of  material 
resources,  its  heartaches.  Its  mad  destriiction 
and  deat)^.  Our  statesmen  must  earnestly 
seek  some  better  way  of  settling  the  problems 
of  nations  than  by  periodic  slaughter  of  the 
finest  flower  of  youth.  A  policy  designed  to 
this  end  must  be  just.  firm,  and  unfllnchtag. 
It  cannot  be  predicated  on  vacillation  or 
compromise  df  basic  principles. 

Let  It  be  known  that  we  are  ready  to 
promote  the  catise  of  humanity  and  the  pre- 
vention of  war  ta  a  wholehearted  spirit  of 
cooperation.  We  will  seek  friendship  and 
amity  with  all  nations.  At  the  same  time  let 
us  serve  notice  upon  nations  pursuing  terri- 
torial and  political  ambitions  and  expansion- 
ist policies,  upon  nations  who  are  conspiring 
and  wcH-kii^  against  free  institutions,  spread- 
ing imdemocratic  concepto  throughout  the 
world  by  force,  by  stealth  and  other  equally 
obnoxious  methods,  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  stand  by  and  see  our  war  aim  scrapped, 
small  helpless  nations  overrun,  American  de- 
mocracy challenged,  freedom  everywhere 
threatened   with   exttaetUm. 

Let  us  make  It  manifest  to  all  leaders  of 
aggressKm.  whether  they  be  found  ta  BussU 


or  anywhere  else,  that  this  great  Hatioa  ot 
oiuw,  conceived  Jn  and  dedicated  to  purpoaee 
of  freedom,  desiring  to  be  animated  always 
by  the  promptings  at  fundamental  Jtistloe 
secured  by  democratic  methods,  does  not  ta- 
tend  to  be  ridiculed  throughout  the  world, 
does  not  intend  to  stand  by  ta  sUenoe  and 
submission  while  onalaughts  are  made  against 
the  freedoms  we  believe  ta,  whUe  chaUenges 
are  directed  agatast  our  own  security,  and 
while  all  the  alms  and  objectives  our  sons 
fought  and  suffered  for  are  braaenly  violated. 
If  a  separate  peace  treaty  is  necessary  because 
at  the  obstruction  of  totalitarian  natiooa, 
let  us  not  hesitate  to  negotiate  It. 

Americans  are  not  warmongers,  and  we 
are  not  mUitaristlc.  We  have  no  dealgns 
on  other  peoples  or  other  territortee.  But 
we  are  determtaed  to  stand  for  and  by  the 
ideals  and  prtaclples  of  our  own  Nation 
and  will  never  abandon  or  compromise  them 
because  of  those,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
who  are  working  to  destroy  our  democracy 
and  the  business,  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems which  have  contributed  so  vitally  to 
the  prosperity  and  happtaess  of  our  own 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

America  must  be  strong  and  secure  against 
aggression,  military  and  'deologlcal.  Amer- 
ica must  be  ready  to  meet  every  contingency. 
Our  armed  might,  reinforced  and  sustained 
always  by  the  loyalty  and  determination  of 
our  people  and  avtr  great  productive  strength, 
must  be  matatalned  until  we  are  able  to 
prevail  upon  other  nations  to  accept  uni- 
versal disarmament  and  Judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes  as  a  substitute  for 
the  horrors  of  war. 

Let  me  come  to  another  vital  question. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  so  many  times  before 
ta  the  Oongrees  and  ta  public  utterances,  our 
own  country  is  gravely  beset  by  threats  of 
subversive  movements.  Organized  commu- 
nistic activities  are  still  inflltrattog  tato 
many  segments  of  American  life.  This  proc- 
ess has  been  going  on  for  years  despite  solemn 
treaty  agreements  and  has.  been  very  greatly 
tacreased  during  and  since  the  war.  Subtle 
attacks  by  propaganda  and  campaigns  de- 
signed to  undermine  the  faith  of  our  p>eople 
ta  most  of  our  basic  Institutions  are  being 
directed  against  our  form  of  goverrunent,  oxu 
economic  and  bustaess  system,  our  educa- 
tional system,  our  civil  liberties  and  our 
social  and  family  life.  Our  Congress  and 
public  aervante  are  constantly  held  up  to 
bitter  and  unwarranted  scorn  and  ridicule, 
our  leaders  are  unjustly  attacked  in  the 
hope  of  arousing  class  hatred,  our  democracy 
is  depk»«d  and  denounced,  our  shortcomings 
and  mif^^^"^  are  magnified,  while  our  social 
gains,  the  virtues  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  our  free  opportunities  are  obscured  and 
otir  remarkable  achievements  as  a  free  na- 
tion are  belittled.  Even  the  home  and  the 
family  unit — the  very  basis  of  our  American 
social  structtu-e — Is  being  assailed  by  those 
who  aim  to  nationalize  and  regiment  our 
families  and  children  Just  as  they  would 
nationalize  and  regiment  our  industrial  and 
economic  structure  and  stifle  our  liberties. 

These  same  radical  grcups  are  endeavoring 
through  various  means  to  spread  discontent 
and  rebellion  among  our  veterans:  but  here 
agata  their  efforts  are  doomed  to  faUure. 
Those  who  fought  for  America  ta  war  will 
protect  and  preserve  America  ta  peace.  More- 
over, they  will  assume  the  vigorous  civil 
leadership  ta  our  communities  which  la  nec- 
essary to  combat  the  activities  and  baneful 
tafiuences  of  subversive  groups.  Our  vet- 
erans can  be  depended  on  to  wage  onceeting 
oppKnltion  to  left-wing  movements  because 
they,  above  all  others,  having  sacrifled  so 
much  for  liberty,  dearly  appraise  Its  true 
value.  They  know  that  once  liberty  is  lost. 
It  noay  never  agata  be  regained. 

By  the  same  token,  it  Is  the  duty  of  Ctm- 
gresa  and  of  the  Nation  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  otir  laws  ta  the  taterest  at  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents.    The  improvement 
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nment  cannot  longer  be  lax  In 
of  the  veteran.     The  prom- 
\  he  Nation  made  to  him  must  be 
f^ures  In  the  administration  of 
(or  his  benefit  must  be  promptly 
corrected.    The  veteran  is  en- 
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Mr.  SpeaJcer,  under 
kxtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoso,  I  s  lould  like  to  Include  Um  st*t«- 
ment  by  tl  e  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickee, 
former  8e<  retary  of  tha  Interior,  made 
House  Subcommittee  on  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Possessions  on  June 
2.  during  learlngs  being  conducted  on 
Tarioua  Ml  •  Introduced  to  grant  a  form 
ot  gorana  tnt  to  Guam. 

statement  which  Mr.  IciMs 
befoie  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
I  bi  Iieve  that  he  definitely  hit  at 
the  core  of  this  problem.  I  recommend 
that  It  be  i  ead  carefully. 

8TAT1  tMUrr  ST  HASOU)  L.  ICXIB 

This  come  ilttse  is.  I  hope,  about  to  recom- 
mend that  ve  do  Jiistice  to  the  people  of 
Guam  and  t  Lmerican  Samoa — a  justice  that 
iM*  been  Un    loaig  delayed. 

We  took  (  taua  from  Spain  in  ItM.  By 
the  Treaty  tf  Paris  we  obligated  ourselves 
to  estaUlalk  by  act  of  Congress,  the  elvU 
rlghu  aMI  I  abtleal  status  of  tha  people  of 
Guam,  wn  I  wonls  of  great  promlae.  Prssl- 
dent  McKia  ey  launebed  tbe  naval  govern- 
ment of  the  aland.  TbttS  ggssi  iiuuiii.  Pres- 
ident McKhJey  proclatmstf.  would  "Insure 
that  full  m(asur«  of  individual  rlgbu  and 
Ubertles  wh.  ch  la  the  heritage  of  free  peo- 
ples": it  w(  old  peove  to  the  Ouamanlans 
that  '*tha  aJsstai  of  iha  United  States  la 
one  of  benv  otant  aslHUlation.  subsUtuUng 
tta  mild  svn  y  of  Justice  and  right  for  arbl- 
tnry  rule." 

This  vaa  i  m  pnmlm.  but  what  baa  been 
our  pertaeai  taeef  Within  1  year  of  tbe 
date  of  tbij  ploua  utterance  by  President 
licKlnley.  tli*  naval  government  had  abol- 
lahed  aU  o(  iM  i«ry  conalderable  home  rule 
wblcb  Ouaa  bad  enjoyed  under  Spain.  By 
^IM  year  IM  ,  tbe  Ouamanlans  were  petltloo- 
tng   for  tbcie  dvu   rlgbta   and   tbat  con- 


gmslonally  defined  political  sUtus  which 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  promised  them.  They 
are  petitioning  still,  after  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, although  the  Navy  has  never  permitted 
Itself  to  know  about  It  and  Secretary  For- 
estal's  most  recent  expedition  headed  by 
Dr.  Ernest  U.  Hopklzu.  undoubtedly  after 
the  most  diligent  and  extensive  search,  vvas 
not  able  to  find  a  single  Ouamanlan  ^Mio 
wanted  clvU  rule.  In  fact,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  by  the  Hopkins'  report  that  the  ever* 
preeent  fear  of  the  Ouamanlans  was  that  tbe 
Navy  should  no  longer  be  in  the  position  of 
a  benevolent  despot — and  sometimes  not  too 
benevolent  at  that. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  war  these  people. 
out  of  their  own  meager  resources,  sent  two 
representatives  to  Washington  to  beg  our 
democratic  government  to  lift  the  dictatorial 
hand  of  the  American  Navy  from  off  of  C'l  >m 
and  to  place  its  Jurisdiction  within  the  De« 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

And  yet.  Secretary  Forrestal's  comm.'tee 
of  three  reported.  "Nowhere  did  your  c.  m- 
mlttec  find  any  expression  of  desire  to  be 
removed  from  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Navy    •    •    •.-    A  good  word  that  "auspices." 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  could  hear  the 
thunder  roll  when  the  tropical  storms  came. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Samoan  history.  Tne 
Samoa ns  came  voluntarily  under  Ui.  rd 
States  sovereignty  In  1890.  on  the  basis  o:  ,tn 
expreee  understanding  that  they  would  be 
given  civil  status  and  a  rule  of  law.  Prom 
18M.  up  to  and  including  today.  Samoan  life 
has  been  lived  under  naval  absolutism.  But 
tbe  fla moans  are  a  leee  patient  folk  than  the 
Otiamantana.  and  in  the  early  1030  ■  t:irir 
petitioning  for  their  denied  rights  became  an 
uproar,  although  without  physical  vtolmce. 
nercupon  their  leaders  were  seised  by  'he 
Baval  government  and  eharged  with  con- 
■plraey.  Tbey  were  thrown  into  ]sil  and  kept 
there  for  a  number  of  years.  But  new*  of 
the  outrage  reaehed  Washington,  so  that  la 
isao  PrealiSBl  Boever.  -pursuant  to  a  resolu* 
ties  of  tba  OemiUM.  appointed  a  Joint  com- 
mission to  study  tbe  faBunn  •ituation.  T!ie 
commission  was  beadsd  by  Senator  Hiram 
■iBgbam.  of  Connecticut,  and  It  went  to 
Saanoa  to  do  Its  work  on  the  ground. 

The  commission  unanimously  eoneludad 
that  the  Samoans  ought  to  bo  given  American 
citizenship,  a  bill  of  rigbts,  and  an  otk-^^uc 
act.  It  announced  its  findings  to  the  assem* 
bird  Samoans.  came  home,  and  pressed  for 
the  promised  legislation.  The  Senate  parsed 
an  appropriate  bill  end  the  Navy  (backed,  I 
ragret  to  have  to  say.  by  ths  DefMurtment  of 
Bute)  suooaedad  la  having  It  killed  In  tbe 
Bouse. 

Through  all  of  the  succeeding  years  «• 
have  been  In  default  of  our  pr  ran  lew  to  the 
peoples  of  Guam  and  American  Samoa. 

Bactly  a  year  ago  thU  week.  I  stated  theaa 
and  other  facts  In  a  speech  before  the  InstI- 
tute  of  Ethnic  Affstrs  and  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  here  in  Washington.  The 
Saoretary  of  the  Navy  lost  no  time  in  charg- 
ing BM  with  "irraapooslble"  criticism  in  a 
long  eooimunicstlon  to  the  New  Tork  Tlmas 
over  bis  own  signature,  a  «'"»"fnMnlfii*Hm 
tbat  refuted  no  alngle  fact. 

When  Secretary  VonmUi'B  charge  of  'Ir- 
reaponalble  criticum"  proved  to  be  tbe  dud 
tbat  It  was.  he  hastUy  arranged  a  drees  pa- 
rade tour  of  the  Paclflc  Islands  for  a  carefully 
selected  geeup  of  nawapapar  earrospondenta 
who  ware  gleen  the  boapitalHy  for  which  tba 
Navy  to  f amooa. 

tbe  hopad-tor  vbltewasb  by  tba 
lents  faUsd  to  SMterlallae.  Tbe 
Naey%  gwasts  vroia  stories  pretty  mu^  la 
tba  aasaa  vala  aa  tbat  of  Mr.  Roland  Bawyar. 
staff  writer  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, who  said  In  part:  "The  paramount  im- 
preaslon  whlcb  the  trip  acroee  the  Pacifle 
left  with  this  ossSMpoMlent.  reflected  in  tba 
attitude  ef  eartSMS  ooounands  from  HswaU 
to  China.  Is  tbe  nsval  determination  to  re- 
tain sole  autnonty  and  autonomy  In  tbe 
Western  Paclfle,  wbatber  the  challenge  comea 
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lb*  Navy^  admlnletratlon  of  Guam  topa 
tbis  list. 

Oontfnnlog,  the  commfttee  reasooa: 

**It  [eonttntied  naval  rule|  would  also 
serve  for  s  more  eflldent  and  capable  admtn- 
istratton.  since  tbe  Navy  bas  a  pool  of  trained 
oOoers.  Regular  and  Reserve/  This  stata- 
ment.  tf  you  win  refer  to  the  rqx>rt.  prefaces 
the  findings  of  fact  as  to  tbe  fsntastlc  tnsA- 
clenctes  of  nsval  rule  on  Gusm.  and  goes 
along  with  the  committee's  charaetarlaatlaD 
of  the  Navy  rulers  as  untrained  In  govern- 
ment and  as  being  on  short  tours  of  duty 
wbtcb  handicap  their  naval  careera. 

"The  islands  are  now  dependent  on  tba 
Navy  for  bealtb  service,  commimtcatlon.s. 
traitsport,  supply,  and  public  works."  says 
tbe  report.  Tbe  fact  to  evident  bat  constl- 
mtee.  of  ecMTW.  no  argimaent.  It  merely 
emphaslaes  tbat  tbe  status  quo  exists,  and  tt 
overlocAs  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Navy 
could  go  right  on  providing  communlcatlona 
and  transportatton,  and  health  service.  If  de- 
sirable, through  Joint  arrangement  with 
whatever  egency  might  be  given  Jtirlsdlctioo 
over  the  tolande.  Tbe  oornmlttee  had  before 
It  an  exact,  detailed  statement  of  bow  naval 
service  mlgbt  be  effectively  and  eoanamlcally 
tntegrstad  with  tbe  serrlcea  of  a  dvlUan 
agency.  Apparently,  tbto  statement  waa  not 
given  attention. 

Agate  I  quota  ftam  tbe  oommlttee's  re- 
port: 

"In  addlUon,  on  Guam,  tbe  Navy  to  te  tba 
midst  of  the  dHBmIt  snd  eomplca  problem 
of  raUsf  and  rehsblHtstlon  No  other  agency 
•■Ma  which  can  step  Into  tbe  Navyls  piaos 
bi  tbeae  matters,  or  in  the  genera]  and  spoclal 
eirll  administration  of  tbe  local  pofmlaoa.'* 
Tbis  le  from  a  foreword  to  tbe  ooromittaa'i 
detnlled  findings  as  to  tbe  insBlelaot  and 
even  brutal  handling,  by  the  Navy,  of  tba 
rwhabllltation  and  eompansatlon  and  war 
flamafi  tasta.  As  for  Ito  asssrtlm  tbat  ''no 
otbar  i^sney  rxtota.-  bas  tbe  committee  ever 
beard  of  tba  Brcurfty  Agency  and  Its  varkNM 
•tffeaoi  MKf  Divisions?  It  bas  heard  of  tbe 
mtertor  Department,  becatiee  It  etatea:  "Tb 
tbe  beat  of  our  knowledge  tbere  extota  no  eon- 
eict  (of  opinion  as  to  naval  varsxis  dvllian 
nila  of  the  tdands)"  between  tbe  Dqwrt- 
meata  of  tbe  Interior  and  Navy.  Tet  sevcrai 
waafes  bafbre  the  committee  wrote  Its  report. 
•Kretary  Knag,  of  the  Interior  Department. 
after  inspection  of  tbe  islands,  had  stated 
publicly  that  the  islands  ought  to  be  placed 
under  civilian  rule  Here  we  have  another 
admirable  instance  of  the  three  wise  monkeys 
bflliv  able  to  "bear  no  evU,  see  no  evU.  speak 
no  evil"  so  far  as  the  Navy  Is  concerned. 

The  above,  as  quoted  from  the  report,  actu- 
ally U  the  extent  of  tbe  committee's  argu- 
ment to  support  tta  recommendatkjn  of  con- 
tinued nsvsl  rule. 

But  only  four  pages  further  on  In  Its  re- 
port tb»  oommlttae  uaifusua  both  ita  recom- 
mendation and  lU  argument,  by  saying:  "We 
believe  that  a  separate  independent  agency 
may  eary  well  tie  tbe  best  olace  In  arbldi  to 
lodge  general  supervision  over  all  Pacific 
areas,  excepting  Hawaii  snd  Alaska,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  RUtes."  However. 
tbto  to  a  reeonunendaUon  for  some  indefinite 
future  time.  What  does  tbe  committee  really 
rsiinnminailT  It  throws  prominently  to  tbe 
fore  ita  racomTt^ndntl^o  of  continued  naval 
rule  and  ita  reasons  for  that  recommends - 
tiOB.  aa  (rooted  shove.  Then  It  seeks  to  save 
its  intellectual  integrity  by  obscurrty  reoom- 
metuflng  the  opposite.  Tbe  practical  effect,  of 
cotXTSe.  Is  to  serve  the  Navy's  strategy  at  delay, 
a  strategy  which  K«  baaed  upon  the  hope  that 
ptihUc  Interest  will  fade  and  tljst  tbe  Navy^ 
influence  fn  the  Congress  may  prevent  action 

in  the  future  aa  it  has  done  during  the  past 
47  years. 

Let  us  look  brlefty  at  tbe  alBrraatlve 
recoumendstlops  of  tbe  oornmlttee  at  three. 

Unequivocally  and  strongly  It  recommends 
cittaenablp  for  the  tolandeia  at  onoe.  and 


organic  acta  for  tMtb  Amrrtran  Samoa  and 
Guam. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  to  reeom- 
mendad.  but  not  te  a  burry,  for  tbe  toland's 
economy  must  not  be  dbrupted.  Yet  tba 
eommittee  finds  that  tbe  coat  of  living  for 
tbe  Guamanians  to  Just  as  high  as  for  tba 
non-Guamanlans.  The  only  disruption  of 
it  land  economy  which  would  follow  from  an 
equalization  of  wages  would  be  a  disruption 
of  the  domestic  economies  of  tbose  whites 
who  now  hire  the  Guamanians  at  the  de- 
presaed  wages  decreed  by  the  Navy. 

The  committee  recommends  that  war 
damage  claims  up  to  $10,000  be  allowed  to  be 
settled  locaUy  on  tbe  Island,  without  Wash- 
ington review:  and  tbat  thoae  Guamanians 
who.  in  tbelr  desperate  need  for  some  ready 
cash,  have  slashed  their  own  dsims  in  order 
to  get  more  prompt  payment,  be  allowed  to 
reinstate  tbelr  dahoor  at  tbalr  rightful 
figure. 

Tbe  committee,  as  already  quo  tod.  attacks 
tbe  Navy's  regulation  which  forces  down  to  a 
mere  fraction  of  Ita  present  value  or  repro- 
duction coat  tbe  appraisals  of  Guamanian 
property  destroyed  or  taken,  and  forces  down 
to  a  piuanoe  tbe  value  placed  on  Guamanian 
Uvea. 

Tbe  coounlttea  caUs  for  quick  and 
enormoos  simplification  of  tbe  Navy's  regu- 
lation governing  procedures,  etc^  in  tha 
settlement  of  dalms,  compensation  for  prop- 
erty seized,  etc.  Ita  figures  abow  that  up  to 
Msrcb  25  Isst,  16  months  after  Congress 
psfisnri  the  Guam  Claims  Act,  only  6.8  percent 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  claims  on  fUa 
bave  been  processed.  At  thU  rate,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  wtU  not  b*  completed 
for  mora  than  ao  years. 

ThU  portion  of  the  commlttae'i  report  is 
langtby  and  vMry  spaclflc.  Having  read  it.  ons 
woodsrs  afresh  bow  it  waa  possible  for  tbe 
eoaMaiUee  to  say.  caugorically.  that  no 
otbar  agency  of  tba  United  States  could  rs- 
plaoa  tbs  Navy  for  a  mora  efficient  handling 
of  Guam  cUlBto  and  rebabtutatlon.  In  tbii 
eonnactton  I  quota  tbe  following,  wbleb  to 
not  a  cbaractarUatlon  by  some  IrresponslWa 
critic  of  the  Navy,  but  the  sober  words  of 
tbe  committee  of  tbree: 

•TTnder    the    (Navy's)    regulstlons    injtiry 
and  death  dalms  require  an  involved  com- 
putation of  future  Instsllmenta  of  compen- 
sation under  the  regulations  governing  the 
administration    of    the   United    Statee    Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  of  1816.  and  aa 
over-all  ceiling  on  tbe  amount  of  the  lump 
sum    Is   fixed    at    $4,000.     This    Involves   an 
elaborate  and  dlfllcnlt  computation.     Par  ax- 
ample,  assume  a  claim  involving  a  guardian 
and  tbree  minor  cblldren  wboaa  father  was 
beheaded   by   the  Japanese.    Tike  Commis- 
sion must  first  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
death,  aixl  the  birthday  of  each  child,  and 
the  fact  that  their  guardian  was  duly  ap- 
pointed.   Tboi     tbey     m\ist    ascertain     the 
avcnce  monthly   Income   of    tbe   deceased 
father   during    1941.     Tbe   computation    to 
divided  into  two  parte,  that  which  accrued 
OB  the  date  of  the  settlement  and  that  which 
would   accrue  until   each   child   reaches   18 
years,    this    latter    sum    then    iielng    com- 
muted into  a  lump  sum  by  deducting  4  per- 
cent compounded  annually.    (Tbe  committee 
proceeds  to  describe  yet  further  complica- 
tions required  by  the  regulations.)     When 
tbe    calculation    is    finally    completed,    the 
amount  awarded  Is  often  a  mere  pittance." 
Such  a  pittance  may  be  observed  by  refer- 
ring to  claim  No.  81  transmitted  to  Congress 
cm  April  5  last;  the  life  of  the  man  who  was 
beaten   to  death  by  the  Japanese  because 
of  bis  loyalty  to  tbe  United  States  was  cap- 
italised   at    precisely    $665.   with    10   esnta 
tbrown  in  for  good  measore. 

Such  procedures,  and  such  abamefol  la- 
mlts  as  above,  liave  not  Iwea  forced  npoo 
the  Navy  by  Congress  or  tba  President  or  tba 
Budget  or  by  anyone.    Tbey  are  exduslvely 


tbs  Navy's  own.  and  throw  a  atrong  light 
oa  tbe  Navy's  bigb  regard  for  human  Ufa. 
Secretary  Porrestal  in  tranamiUing  tha  re- 
port of  the  oommittea  of  tbree  to  tbe  State. 
War.  and  Navy  coordinating  committee  (an 
agency  dominated  by  Navy  and  War)  con- 
c\irs  in  tbe  rcoonunendatiou  for  dtiasn- 
sblp  and  organic  acta  for  tbe  two  islands. 
So  tar.  good.  But  wliat  of  tbe  propoaed 
organic  acta? 

Tbe  proposed  drafta  would  provids  for  bills 
of  rights,  except  a  guaranty  of  the  right  of 
trtal  by  Jury.  The  reason  for  the  omission,  aa 
set  forth  by  the  committee,  is  tbat:  Trial  by 
Jtiry  bas  not  existed  in  the  past,  does  not 
extot  now,  and  therefore  should  not  exist.  If 
tbe  Congress  had  followed  this  theory,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  Pederal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, a  Social  Security  Act.  or  even  a  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  drafta  provide  for  a  governor  of  eacb 
island,  who  may  be  a  dvlUan  or  may  be  a 
naval  ofllcer,  according  to  the  President's  dis- 
cretion. This  means  that  be  would  be  a 
naval  of&cer.  Just  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  at  times  bave  been  havens  for 
superannuated  brass  Iiata.  Tbey  provide  for 
the  full  use  of  naval  personnel  in  the  Islandls 
governments.  Tbey  establish  Island  legis- 
latures whose  lawmaking  Is  subject  to  tbe 
Governor's  veto  but  the  veto  may  be  over- 
ridden by  a  two-tblrds  vote  which  will  pre- 
vail If  stistelned  by  the  President.  In  addi- 
tion to  United  States  dtlsenshlp.  they  pro- 
vide Island  citizenship,  an  excellent  propoeal. 
Tbere  would  be  Island  cotirta.  with  an  appeal 
to  the  United  States  courts,  via  Hawaii.  In 
general,  as  described,  these  drafts  of  bills  are 
about  as  adequate  as  tbey  can  be  made  wlthla 
tbe  assumption  of  continuing  naval  rule. 
Tbey  are  defective  In  that  tbey  do  not  pro- 
pose for  tbe  islands  resident  delegates  at 
Wasbtxigton.  The  existing  organic  act  for 
tbe  Virgin  Zslands  has  ths  same  defieteney, 
but  tbe  omission  is  less  serious  In  that  eaae 
because  tbs  Virgin  Islands  are  much  nearar  to 
Wtihington  as  compared  wHh  tbs  far  Paeifie 
Islands.  As  the  result  of  this  omission,  tba 
Navy  would  remain  tbe  Wssbingtoo  spokes- 
man for  the  tolandert. 

In  summary  then,  tba  oommlttaa  bas  sup- 
plied some  fuller  details  than  were  knowa 
before,  baa  eorroboratad  tba  priadpal  allega- 
tion made  against  naval  rule  in  tba  Islaads, 
bas  raoommended  dtiasnshlp.  and  orgatUo 
acts,  subject  to  naval  rule. 

In  short.  It  tus  tbrown  Ita  aeigbt.  If  ao* 
Ita  facta,  behind  continued  naval  rule. 

For  one,  I  am  not  too  much  imprsased 
by  tbe  re|>ort  of  tbto  commltteo  of  tbraa. 
I  rseaU  tbat  It  waa  appointed  by  %b»  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Navy  to  Investigate  tba  proeedurca 
of  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Navy  It  to  no 
great  sbodt  to  find  that  tbe  resulting  "wbita- 
wash"  to  generous,  even  If  somewhat  spiotdxy. 
One  of  the  members  of  your  oommittea 
before  which  I  appear  today,  baa.  very  prop- 
erly I  think.  BURested  tbat  tbe  funcUoa  of 
"Investlgatlan"  to  one  of  the  most  important 
vMted  in  tba  Oongresa.  An  Investigation  by 
s  department  of  itself  to  not  s  proper  inves- 
tigation at  sll.  Generally  speaking  Ita  pur- 
poae  to  to  oov»  up  and  the  remarkable  thing 
about  tbe  report  of  tbe  Hopkins  oommlttaa 
to  tbat  tbere  iroe  so  many  skdetal  remaina 
Ueaeblng  In  the  hot  tropical  sun  tbat  could 
not  be  covered  up. 

I  do  not  know  where  tbe  Secretary  of  tba 
Navy  got  tbe  funds,  or  tbe  authority,  foe 
anch  an  investigation  as  bas  been  conducted. 
Perbapa  you  do.  But  I  submit  tbat  it  Is  tbe 
duty  of  tbe  Congress  to  determine  for  Itself 
tbe  vaUdity  of  tbe  report,  and  the  true  aitua- 
tlon  in  Guam  and  Samoa,  and  to  enact  sucb 
remedial  legislation  as  may  be  Indicated 

Tbere  to  another  natter  in  which  I  tblnk 
tbat  the  Congress  noay  be  Interested  in  order 
to  detomina  tha  facta.  It  is  my  under- 
standing tbat  tbe  Secretary  of  Interior  mada 
a  report  soma  tints  sgo  to  tba  Wbite  House 
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There  la  another  highly  important  sen- 
tence In  the  Krug-Sulllvan  statement  which 
I  want  to  quote: 

"It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  tba 
timing  of  the  tranafer  and  the  designation 
of  the  agency  to  which  the  transfer  la  mada, 
be  delegated  to  the  President     •     •     •." 

In  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent 'Ihe  timing  of  the  transfer  and  tba 
designation  of  the  a<7ency."  does  one  find  tbm 
word  "civilian"  used? 

Not  at  all. 

Mr.  KruK  and  Mr.  Sullivan  have  very  care- 
fully refrained  from  recommending  that  the 
Prealdent  designate  a  "civUian"  agency.  Ami 
if  the  committee  will  scrutinise  the  languaga 
of  the  bill  Jointly  introduced  by  Messrs.  Krug 
and  Sullivan.  It  will  find  that  the  bUl  does 
not  require  that  the  President  dealgnate  a 
"civilian"  agency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thera 
is  no  requirement  in  the  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent ever  transfer  Guam  to  any  other 
agency.  He  could  permit  it  to  remain  under 
naval  absolutism  for  another  60  years  or 
even  twice  that  length  of  time,  or  he  could 
tranafer  It  to  the  Army.  That  the  Army  and 
Navy  ahould  make  auch  a  shabby  recom- 
mendation is  understandable,  but  what  1 
must  view  with  the  deepest  regret,  is  that 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Interior  should 
join  in  such  a  recommendation,  especially 
in  view  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
statement— "I  feel  strongly  that  the  baslo 
principle  of  our  government  is  civilian  gov- 
emmsnt  for  civilian  people.  That  la  why  I 
am  for  *  *  *  civilian  administration  of 
Pacific  Islands    •     •     •- 

The  Confjress  will  not  be  taken  In  by  thla 
tricky  language,  as  the  State.  War  and  In- 
terior Departments  have  been.  This  Is  on* 
of  the  Navy's  famous  delaying  actions,  a 
strategy  that  may  be  appropriste  in  battla, 
but  net  when  human  liberties  are  at  stake. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  examine 
closely  the  structure  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment which  the  Navy  bill  would  provide. 
Under  it.  the  President  wotild  appoint  the 
govamor  of  the  Island  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  then,  in  the  very 
next  sentence  there  is  language  to  the  effect 
that  a  naval  officer,  on  active  or  reserve 
duty,  may  be  appointed.  In  view  of  this. 
how  can  it  be  said  that  this  U  a  bUl  for 
civil  administration?  It  is  the  very  nega- 
tion of  that.  The  word  "may"  might  'ust 
as  well  be  changed  to  "must."  becaus-  if 
passed,  thst  is  the  interpretation  that  the 
Navy  would  inaist  upon  as  It  would  have 
warrant  in  doing  under  well-esUbllshed  legal 
precedents. 

With  mellifl\x>us  voioas.  Navy  and  Interior 
started  to  chant  a  duet  exalting  civil  rule, 
but  their  voices  became  brassy  when  they 
handed  you  a  bill  which  would  legalize  ttia 
tyranny  of  continued  naval  rule.  Under  tba 
bill,  all  heads  of  the  local  government  of 
Ouam  would  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
without  the  approval  of  the  legislatur*. 
This  language  would  permit  the  people  of 
Ouam  to  be  governed  without  their  ccn- 
aent.  In  defiance  at  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  And  by  the  aaoie  token. 
Naval  officers  could,  and.  I  predict,  would 
be  appointed  to  administer  the  departments 
of  the  local  government. 

I  hold  It  to  be  most  unt>ecoming.  that  ona 
member  of  the  duet,  the  one  who  tinequl- 
vocally  apoke  out  for  civilian  rtile  in  Hono- 
lulu, should  have  endorsed  tbis  Navy-In- 
spired bill.  I  hold  It  to  be  equally 
unbecoming  that  the  second  gentleman 
should  appear  here  to  speak  empty  words  in 
behalf  of  civilian  rule,  and  then  offer  a  bill 
that  would  lagallaa  tiM  naval  rule  that  was 
Impoaad  vpon  tba  Ooamanlana  in  violation 
of  President  McKlnley's  sincere  promise  and 
maintained  for  almoat  AO  years. 

The  gentlemen  ask  you  to  bellere  that  tlia 
problems  of  rebabllitatlon  snd  reconstruc- 
tion and  re  vital  iaation  of  the  island  and  Ita 
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dom  for  Japan.  But  strikes  are  a  luxury 
which  only  prosperous  countries  can  af- 
ford. It  doesnt  make  sense  to  encourage 
strikes  in  a  nation  which  is  plagued  by  short- 
ages of  every  kind,  which  cannot  sustain 
itself,  and  which  ceedi*  help  from  the  out- 
side to  prevent  star%-ntlon. 

That  outside  help  is  coming  only  from 
one  place — the  United  States.  Consequent- 
ly, to  the  extent  that  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions cut  down  production  in  Japan,  the  bill 
will  be  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

There  are  some  high-ranking  officers  in 
the  army  of  occupation  who  are  not  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  labor  policies  we  are  pur- 
stilng.  They  claim  that  Communist  sym- 
pathizers have  had  a  hand  In  formulating 
our  labor  policies  and  that  some  branches 
of  the  occupation  force  are  actually  encour- 
aging strikes.  Other  officers  at  general  head- 
quarters say  that  the  Communists  who  in- 
filtrated headquarters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  occupation  were  weeded  out  long  ago. 

The  storm  center  of  the  controversy  is 
Anthony  Costantlno,  former  major,  who  had 
an  excellent  combat  record  with  the  First 
Cavalry  Division.  He  is  now  civilian  chief 
of  the  labor  relations  branch  of  the  labw 
division  at  supreme  headquarters. 

I  went  to  see  him  after  hearing  a  ntnnber 
of  officers  complain  about  his  activities.  He 
said  that  his  home  was  in  Dunkirk,  N.  T.; 
that  he  was  a  college  graduate  and  lawyer 
and  that  he  had  been  an  organizer  for  the 
CIO  Steelworkers  Union  and  for  District  60 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  now  and  never  l^ad  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

COMIOSSION  POUCT  CITED 

Costantlno  then  produced  a  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Far  Bastern  Commission,  which 
siu  in  Wsahington,  outlinUig  principles  for 
Japanese  trade-unions.  It  was  made  Decem- 
ber 6,  1C46,  and  announced  December  24. 

Among  other  things,  this  decision  stated 
that  trade-unions  should  be  encour.g;ed  to 
negotiate  with  employers,  that  strikes  and 
other  work  stoppages  should  be  prohibited 
only  when  the  occupation  authorities  con- 
sider that  such  stoppages  would  directly 
prejudice  the  objectives  or  needs  of  the  oc- 
cupation, that  trade -unions  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  political  activities  and 
to  support  political  parties  and  that  Japanese 
workers  shouh'.  be  free  to  organize  on  a  craft. 
Industry,  company,  factory,  or  territorial 
basis. 

The  decision  also  niled  against  organiza- 
tions with  "militarlBtlc.  ultra-natlonallsUc. 
Fascist,  or  other  totalitarian  aims"  but  did 
not  mention  Communists  by  name.  (Inci- 
dentally, the  Communists  are  very  active 
in  the  Japanese  trade-union  movement.) 

OROCXS  ASZ  rainLLMD 

Costantlno  said  he  merely  had  been  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  thus  laid  down  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Commission.  He  also  said  a  remark 
he  had  made  about  "production  control."  a 
maneuver  under  which  Japanese  workers 
seize  possession  of  a  factory  and  operate  it 
themselvaa.  had  been  misinterpreted  in  the 
Japanese  press  as  an  Indorsement  of  this 
tactic.  In  proof  of  this  he  produced  clippings 
of  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  s  per- 
son whose  property  had  been  seized  in  this 
manner  could  seek  redress  in  the  courts  im- 
der  Japanese  Isw. 

Oen.  MacArthur  Is  not  worried  about  the 
possibility  of  Communists  acquiring  control 
of  the  Japanese  labor  movement.  The  occu- 
pation authorities  make  no  effort  to  inter- 
fere with  the  demonstrations  on  the  Imper- 
ial Palace  grounds  and  the  parades  through 
the  streets  of  Tokyo. 

The  newspapers  estimated  thst  400,000  peo- 
ple took  part  in  one  stich  demonstration 
while  our  party  was  in  Tokyo.  The  demon- 
strators were  orderly  and  in  good  spirit. 
They  halted  obediently  whenever  a  Japanese 
policeman  held  up  his  hand  to  allow  traffic 
to  pass.    Red  flags  predominated,  but  not  all 


of  them  indicated  Oommimist  affiliations,  ob- 
servers said. 

This  particular  demonstration  and  parade 
was  in  support  of  a  general  strike  of  gov- 
ernment workers,  scheduled  for  February  1. 
The  workers  were  demanding  higher  pay  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Toahida  cabinet.  About 
half  of  the  organized  workers  in  Japan  were 
planning  to  walk  out  at  the  same  time  in 
B3rmpathy  with  the  government  employees. 

Vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  SCAP  head- 
quarters to  get  the  government  to  settle  the 
controversy  and  to  persuade  the  unions  to 
call  off  the  strike  voluntarily.  But  those 
efforts  failed.  Finally,  0  hotirs  before  the 
strike  was  scheduled  to  begin,  MacArthur 
himself  had  to  step  into  the  controversy  and 
prohibit  the  walk-out.  The  xmion  leaders 
promptly  obeyed  and  called  off  the  strike. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had 
taken  a  page  from  the  book  of  John  L.  Lewla 
and  had  refused? 

Under  existing  conditions  in  Jspan,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  The  work- 
ers would  have  obeyed  MacArthur's  order  not 
to  strike  and  the  xinlon  leaders  would  have 
lost  face.  But  conditions  may  not  always  be 
the  same. 


The  Labor  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  MOITR  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an 
early  date  the  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  labor  bilL  Perhaps  not 
In  the  last  50  years  has  so  much  pressure 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Congress 
as  has  been  the  case  In  connection  with 
this  labor  legislation.  Every  phase  of 
American  labor  has  brought  to  bear  every 
conceivable  means  to  Induce  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

In  an  overzealousness  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  a 
labor-conscious  President  will  probably 
sign,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — 
In  my  personal  judgment — has  yielded 
very  important  measures  that  should  be- 
come law«  -It  is  a  sad  commentary  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
that  has  paralyzed  the  country  on  two  or 
three  occasions  that  we  seem  to  lack  the 
fortitude  essential  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

David  Lawrence,  an  accomi^isbed  au- 
thor, syndicated  writer,  and  a  student 
above  question,  writes  intelligently  on  the 
compromises  that  have  been  made  in 
order  to  draft  a  bill  In  conference  that 
might  avert  the  veto  of  the  President 
whose  sole  ambition,  if  be  does  veto  it. 
is  to  forsake  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  to  win  labor  votes  in  the  next 
election.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  herewith  the  following  article 
written  by  David  Lawrence  taken  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  June  2, 1947: 

LZTTLB  RSABOM  Is  SBN  FOB  T*UMA]f  TO  VkTO 
WCAKXND  liABOa  BlU. 

(By  David  Lawrcnoe) 

Analysis  of  the  bill  on  labor-management 
relations  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  Conference 


Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  Aows 
that  not  only  did  the  Hotase  give  up  the 
heart  of  its  proposals  but  that  the  bill  psss^rt 
recently  by  the  Senate— generally  considered 
a  mild  measure — ^has  been  adulterated  and 
weakened. 

Just  why  President  Trtunan  should  now 
hesitate  to  sign  such  a  milk-and-water  ver- 
sion of  labor  legislation  is  tmexplalnable  un- 
less he  merely  wants  to  placate  the  labor- 
union  chieftains  who  do  not  want  to  see  any 
legislation  whatever  enacted. 

The  sabotaging  of  the  Senate  bin— which 
certainly  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  House 
conferees — will  not  lose  any  votes  for  it  in 
the  Senate.  A  Presidential  Tet<},  If  It  comes. 
wUl  be  easUy  overridden  now  In  both  Houses. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  abuses  that  now  are  cor- 
rected, the  new  labor  bill  Is  just  as  ambiguotis. 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  original  Wagner  Act, 
and  gives  the  present  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  far  more  power  over  employers 
than  it  ever  had  before  and  some  innoctious 
powers  over  labor  unions  to  which  any  rea- 
sonable labor  leader  ought  not  to  object — (or 
these  clauses  are  easily  circumvented  by  legal 
devices  provided  in  the  new  bill  Itself. 

TJinOM     SHOP    8TBXMOTHXND 

Thus,  for  example,  there  has  been  much 
hullabaloo  about  outlawing  the  closed  shop. 
A  certain  form  of  closed  shop  has  been  pro- 
hibited but  another  form  of  dosed  shop, 
known  as  the  union  shop,  has  been  given 
added  strength. 

An  employer,  under  the  new  bill,  can  be 
compelled  by  a  successful  strike  to  sign  a 
contract  which  provides  that  he  must  fire 
any  worker  who  has  not  Joined  the  tinton 
after  30  days  of  employment.  This  80-day 
provision  has  lieen  hailed  as  restoring  the  em- 
ployer's right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases.  But 
in  a  separate  section  of  the  new  bill,  the 
unions  are  granted  the  right  to  make  what- 
ever terms  or  rules  of  admission  to  member- 
ship they  please.  This  means  that,  !f  unions 
say  a  man  must  serve  as  an  apprentice  for 
3  years  or  measure  up  to  any  other  tests  pre- 
scribed by  the  union  before  he  is  permitted  to 
join,  he  can  be  barred.  The  only  requirement 
Is  that  all  applicants  must  be  treated  alike, 
which  la  easy  to  comply  with.  The  employ- 
er's right  to  hire,  therefore.  Is  subject  to 
ratification  after  all  under  the  union  shop 
clause. 

The  important  provision  of  the  Senate  bill, 
moreover,  making  It  an  unfair  practice  to 
violate  a  collective  bargaining  contract,  has 
been  omitted  from  the  conference  biU  and, 
instead,  such  violations  can  only  be  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  suits  to  get  redress.  Experience 
\mder  the  Smlth-Connally  law  shows  how 
reluctant  employers  are  to  file  damage  suits 
because  unions  can  stay  out  on  strike  tintU 
an  employer  agrees  t^  withdraw  his  suit. 
This  problem  should  have  been  left  to  the 
labor  board  to  bandle.  as  the  Senate  bill 
provided. 

ntKE-SPEZCR  CLAOSS  ICBAmMOLCBS 

The  so-called  free-speech  clause  in  the 
conference  blU  Is  meaningless  and  merely 
confirms  the  whimsical  and  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations made  by  the  present  Labor  Board 
in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  new  language  says 
it  ts  not  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  express 
an  opinion — and  "express"  means  not  only 
cotdly  but  in  writing.  There  must,  however, 
be  no  threat  or  promise  of  benefit.  An  em- 
ployer, now  as  before,  cannot  discuss  his 
problemr  freely  with  his  own  workers  In- 
dividually or  In  a  group  without  risking  a 
lawsuit  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  "bene- 
fit" or  "reprisals."  The  preeent  Labor  Board 
majority  must  be  chtudtllng  at  how  this  waa 
put  <nK  on  botb  the  Senate  and  House  eon- 
fcreea. 

Itiere  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  tha 
new  bill  which  were  not  in  the  original  Wag- 
ner Act.    But  the  key  to  their  significance  is 
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1  :le«  which  are  tn  moat  Inatancea 
Even  the  hue  and  cry  atwut  in- 
junctions  vaalsbM  when  it  Is  apparent  that, 
under  the  m  w  bill.  Injunctions  must  be  ter* 
SO  daya  and  neither  side  Is  re- 
quired to  ag:  ee  to  any  proposal  or  concession 
or  arbitratlin.  The  so-called  Injunction 
dMiM  for  BfUonal  emergencies  might  act  aa 
device,  but  the  chances  are  It 
will  operate!  as  did  the  same  type  of  clause 
In  the  SmltJ  t-Connally  law — merely  to  post- 
pone by  00  days  the  effective  date  of  the 
•trlk*  and  Nttlon-wlde  paralysis  of  Industry. 
Since  sot  le  Republican  Senators  have 
played  pollt  ics  to  placate  certain  elements 
of  the  labor  vote,  possibly  there  will  be  less 
criticism  no  w  of  President  Truman  for  do- 
ing the  sam<  thing  if  he  vetoes  the  bill. 

Sxpedtenc  f  Is  the  watchword  of  the  poli- 
ticians now  kdays.  Expediency  has  caused 
abandonmei  t  of  principle  and  has  postponed 
indefinitely  the  show-down  In  America  be- 
tween collectivism  in  the  form  of  a  super- 
government  by  labor  unions  and  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  worli  and  keep  his  Job 
without  bel  ig  compelled  to  Join  a  labor  un- 
ion. In  thit  respect  the  conference  bill  is  the 
biggest  vlctc  ry  the  labor-union  lobbyists  have 
won  since  he  Wagner  Act  was  passed  in 
1935.     They  ou^ht  to  be  very  happy. 


Safety 


DcTdopBcat  ia  Ayntion 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOaTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THl  HbUSS  OF  RJEPRBSKNTATTVBB 

T\iesdaif.  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  HOI  ERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  he  United  States  have  been 
shocked  by  the  tragedies  of  *.wo  recent 
airplane  cr  ishes.  Air  transportation  has 
become  an  indispensable  thing  In  the 
lives  of  th€  American  people.  It  is  im- 
perative thrn  that  certain  important  im- 
provementf  be  made  that  will  add  to  the 
safety  of  ti  ansportation  by  air. 
Howard  |Iughes  makes  the  public  an- 
of  a  lightweight,  inexpen- 
collision  warning  device  for 
Is  rightly  considered  one  of 
inlpoitant  aviation  news  stories 
dUte.  Under  unanimous  con- 
ude  herewith  the  following 
entitled  "A  Hughes-TWA 
from  the  Aviation  News 
1947: 
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the  most 
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of  May  12, 
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Public 
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i  years  hence 

We  have 
will  bear  the 
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with  other 
but  Increasinjg 
to  increMi 
could    not 
oailld  not  be 
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of    the 


anilouncement  bv  Howard  Hughes 

t.  inexpensive  radar  cclllslon 

for  pUota  ts  probably  the  most 

aviation    news   story   so  far   this 

one  radar  air  safety  d?velop- 

ready   to  operate  today — not 


r  o 


doubt  that  the  Htighes  unit 

brunt  of  some  narrow-minded 

it  fails  to  do  everything 

technicians  know  ts  possible — 

But  at  least  Howard  HU^ca 

doing  something  about  colli- 

it  now. 

:lme  the  public  has  been  baffled 

anes  continued   to  hit   moun- 

Portupately.  the  number  of  collisions 

has  been  amazingly  small, 

air  traffic  will  tend  tiMVttably 

lUMUtl.     The  public  simply 

i^Mlentand    why    wartime    radar 

utilised  in  some  way  for  air-line 

air- transport  Industry  now  has 

bast    pubUc-relatlons    talklnt 


because 


al  -craft 


points  since  It  started  work  on  the  compli- 
cated instrument  approach  and  landing  sya-l 
tema. 

The  Hughes  unit  was  demonstrated  to 
newsmen  on  the  West  Ck>ast,  Including  two 
experienced  staff  members  of  Aviation  News, 
Scholer  Bangs  and  Robert  Hota.  Ita  per- 
formance was  Impreaalve.  Mr.  Hots  report* 
that  it  recorded  individual  ocean  swells  which 
probably  were  less  than  5  feet  in  height. 
The  unit  coats  less  than  $150.  and  Its  weight 
is  under  30  pounds.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  major  radar  instrument  that  does 
not  represent  an  economic  strain  because 
of  weight,  original  cost,  or  maintenance.  It 
requires  no  personnel  training.  It  warns  of 
an  obstruction  both  visually  and  audibly.  In 
time  for  the  pilot  to  maneuver  even  the  fast- 
est transports.  The  warning  continuea 
steadily  until  the  course  la  clear.  There  !• 
no  additional  load  on  the  already  busy  pilot 
because  there  is  no  scope  or  instrument  to. 
read  or  Interpret  at  any  time.  In  short.  It  I 
i4>pears  that  the  Hughes  unit  will  ennbl* 
TWA  pilots  to  do  what  the  public  thinks— 
rightly  or  wrongly — all  pilots  should  have 
been  equipped  to  do  for  a  long  time — use 
radar  to  prevent  many  crashes. 

Although  the  Hughes  unit  may  t>e  found 
eventually  to  have  a  few  shortcomings — •• 
most  man-made  inventions  possess — this  | 
new  collision  warning  indicator  la  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  Mr.  Hughen  has  ex- 
dered  Its  installation  on  every  TWA  trans- 
port within  6  weeks  and  thla  work  ts  already 
well  underway.  (Thla.  thanks  l>e.  is  oce 
vital  aid  that  need  not  await  unrolling  of 
Government  red  tape  for  Its  use.) 

Mr  Hughes  has  said  he  will  sell  the  in- 
dicator to  other  air  lines  at  cost.  This  t<i  :tn 
outstanding  public  and  industry  service,  tiiid 
we  cannot  imagine  how  any  other  air  line 
can  ref\iae  to  utlliac  it  for  tha  aafety  of  it* 
pa««ngers. 

RonsT  H.  WOOD 


No  Time  for  Political  Bkkeriof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Tuesday.  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Etaily  Times- 
Mall: 

NO  mtS  FOB  POUnCAL  BICKXaiNG 

Lawrence  county  farmers  are  likely  to 
a  few  thousand  dollars  lass  in  governmn.  a 
aid  next  year  if  recommendations  of  th« 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  drastic 
reductions  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
btxiget  are  voted  into  law  by  Congress. 

But  the  reduction  in  governmental  hand- 
outs for  this  or  that,  will  b<  reflected  In  sav- 
ings to  famara  and  all  other  taxpayers  In  re- 
duced Income  taxes.  And  more  than  that, 
the  reductions  may  well  pave  the  way  for  re- 
tirement of  a  small  portion  of  the  national 
debt  And  retirement  of  any  part  of  the  debt 
means  less  interest  on  the  debt  and  further 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  In  years  to  come. 

But  ail  of  that  U  beside  the  point  of  thla 
article.  It  la  the  dealre  of  the  writer  to  put 
the  people  on  gtiard  against  political  maneu- 
vers, by  aouM  Waahlngton  lawmakers  who 
would  scuttle  the  Nation  for  a  handful  of 
votes  of  misled  cltlsens. 

Wa  are  referring  to  a  charge  by  Represen- 
tative Cannon,  of  Missouri,  who  declared 
Saturday  that  the  farmers  "have  tieen  tost-ed 
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erty  States.  I  suggest  this  efUtorfal  as 
Interesting  reading  for  all  Members  of 
Congress.    It  follows: 

OLD    AND     RANK     OfBCSIlflNATION    SaOULD     BNS 

Does  every  cltlBen  of  the  United  States 
earning  the  aame  inoome  and  with  the  same 
exemptions  pay  the  same  Federal  Income 
tax?  If  your  answer  Is  "Tes,"  you  are  wrong. 
Let's  lodk  at  the  situation  of  a  Congressman 
from  Alabama  and  a  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Assume  both  are  married,  with  no 
dependent  children  and  no  Income  other 
than  their  salaries.  They  both  live  in 
Waahington,  peiliapa  In  the  same  apartment 
botise.  and  both  have  the  same  heavy  living 
expense.  They,  of  course,  maintain  their  re- 
spective legal  cltlaenshlp  tn  the  Stete  which 
they  represent.  The  Congressmen  from  Ala- 
bama pays  an  annual  Federal  income  tax  of 
t655JiO  more  than  the  Congressman  from 
Oallfomla.  Why?  California  and  eight 
other  Btates  are  known  aa  commxuilty- 
property  States.  Consequently  cltlaena 
from  these  State*  are  allowed  to  divide  the 
family  Income  equally  between  huslsand  and 
wife  and  then  pay  taxes  on  the  two  halves 
separately.  This  procedure  Is  rank  and  groas 
discrimination  agalnat  Alabama  and  the 
other  S8  Statea  which  do  not  have  commu- 
nity-property lawa.  The  discrimination  has 
existed  since  the  first  Federal  income  tax 
became  effective  S4  years  ago  and  has 
aiBOturted  to  literaUy  htmdreds  of  millions 
of  doUara.  Why  we  have  allowed  It  to  con- 
tinue through  aU  tbeee  years  surpasses 
understanding. 

Oklahoma  has  recently  solved  the  problem 
for  her  citiaens  by  beeomlng  a  community- 
property  State.  Alabama  might  do  likewise. 
but  Congreaa  should  not  encourage  such  tax 
evaaion.  Congreaa  should  end  the  present 
discrimination  by  extending  the  privilege 
now  enjoyed  by  the  community -property 
Statea  to  all  SUtea.  Marriage  is  suf^xised 
to  be,  and  uaually  U.  the  perfect  partnership. 
The  wife  contributes  her  full  part  whether 
ahe  brings  home  a  pay  check  or  not.  Our 
tax  laws  should  recognize  this  truth  and 
should  recognize  It  in  48  Sutes.— J.  C.  S. 


Address  by  Rer.  BeniaH  W.  Dtmpttj, 
S.  Jn  Before  Mortf age  Bankers  As»o- 
datioB  of  America 


EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  msaovai 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tu€*daw,  June  3  ileoislattve  dag  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Rbcoro  a  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  address  on  the  present  basic 
trend  of  American  business,  delivered  by 
Bernard  W.  Dempsey.  S.  J.,  regent. 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  St. 
Louis  University,  before  the  members  of 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Mortgage  Clinic.  Hotel  Presi- 
dent. Kansas  City.  Mo..  Blay  8.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

One  of  man's  apt^al  blessings  is  his  ca- 
pacity for  adJuatBMDt.  When  we  are  con- 
fronted with  genuine  difficulties,  which  In 
prospect  we  ware  certain  we  could  not  t>ear, 
W9  aometlmee  astound  ourselves  by  the  re- 
sources we  can  call  up  In  the  crista.  This 
capacity  for  adjustment  U  a  work  of  the 


healthy  organism  and  we  are  gotng  to  need  all 
of  it  that  we  have  because  there  are  aome  real 
adjtistmenta  to  be  made. 

Like  all  virtues  and  good  quaUtlas,  capacity 
for  adjustment  can  be  overdone.  Man  can 
get  used  to  situations  and  habits  that  be 
should  not  allow  himself  to  tolerate.  Hs 
gets  Into  a  situation  he  knows  Is  bad  and  he 
Intends  to  do  something  about  it  but  he 
doesn't  and  he  soon  finds  himself  living 
comfortably  In  circumstances  he  would  have 
called  unnecessary  and  Inexcusable. 

This  happens  to  a  nation  In  wartime. 
War  Imposes  direct  and  immediate  adjust- 
ments on  everybody,  and  moat  obviously  on 
the  boy  In  imlform  but  In  one  form  or  other 
OD  everybody.  Tou  find  youra^  eating 
oleomargarine,  walking  to  work,  and  wearing 
a  green  shirt,  and  not  minding  it  one-tenth 
as  much  as  you  expected.  That's  a  good 
thing,  but  we  transfer  it  to  the  more  Im- 
portant things  that  war  Involvea.  We  get 
just  as  accustomed  to  casualty  lists  and  war- 
time morals  as  we  do  to  ole<Hnargarlne.  And 
worst  of  aU.  we  adjust  ovirselves  to  the  crude 
fact  of  war  Itself — the  fact  that  naUons  have 
found  no  better  way  of  adapting  themselves 
than  killing  each  other  off — and  we  learn 
to  live  In  the  same  world  with  that  mon- 
strosity without  reflecting  on  it  at  all. 

Thla  fact  makes  It  necessary  for  me  to 
make  a  sUtement  that  will  sovmd  like,  and 
should  be  an  absurdity:  Do  not  forget.  In 
talking  about  the  trend  of  American  busi- 
ness today,  that  we  have  Just  been  through 
a  var — the  most  disruptive  war  In  history. 
When  I  say  this.  I  do  not  really  think  that 
you  are  going  to  forget  1941-45.  I  mean  that 
you  do  not  realize  how  well  you  have  ad- 
justed yourselves  to  the  abnonnal.  You  do 
not  realize  becatise  5  years  have  made  you 
accustomed  to  things  that  cannot  endure. 
Never  forget  that  the  adjxistments  that  now 
confront  us  are  the  product  of  one  of  his- 
tory's major  upheavals.  Do  not  be  deceived 
Into  blaming  our  problems  on  the  Jews,  or 
the  monopolies  or  some  local  circumstance 
when  we  have  just  moved  out  from  under  one 
of  the  blackest  clouds  that  ever  settled  on 
mankind. 

And  when  you  remember  that  we  were  In  a 
war,  remember  that  war  Is  a  boom,  and  a 
boom  precedes  a  Iraat.  War  not  only  in- 
evitably dislocates  production  but  fumtshes 
the  one  set  of  circumstances  In  which  infla- 
tion can  be  made  to  loc*  respectable.  And 
we  have  had  both  In  large  doses— dislocation 
and  inflation. 

The  flrst  trend  In  American  business  that 
we  should  look  for  is  a  price  collapse  just 
like  we  had  in  1920.     The  average  index  of 
wholesale  prices  for  IWO  was  164.  for  IWl.  97: 
hides,  for  example,  dropped  from  307  In  1919 
to  89  In  1921.      Prices  received  by  farmers 
went  from  211  In  1920  to  125  In  1921  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  rose  from  62  in 
1920  to  82  m  1921.     AH  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  that  collapse  are  certainly  present  now 
in  extreme  degree.     Yet  economists  did  not 
expect  It  and  it  haa  not  happened.     Why 
not?    There  seem  to  be  two  principal  reasons. 
Our  part  in  the  last  war  was  brief  and 
during  It  Inflation  was  uncontrolled  either 
at  its  source  or  In  its  effects.    Inflationary 
pressure  developed  quickly  and  atrongly  and 
showed  Itself  In  the  price  level.    What  this 
would  have  done  In  a  long  war  Is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of.    Our  recent  war  was  long;  in- 
flation at  the  source  was  even  stranger  and 
less  courageously  and  Intelligently  handled 
%v\^n  In  1918.    But  noneconomlc  means  were 
tised  to  prevent  the  huge  inflationary  pres- 
sure from  finding  its  normal  expression  In 
prices.    Costs  were  permitted  to  rise:  dollar 
incomes  were  Inflated  but  the  consumer  paid 
in  the  form  of  quality  lost  and  to  some  ctir- 
tallment  of  the  range  of  choice.    The  result 
9f  this  Is  that,  unlike  1920,  quoted  prices  roee 
less  but  the  tensions  within  the  price  struc- 
ture are  much  greater  than   1920.     By  ten- 
sions  within   the   price   structure,   I   mean 


first,  tnoonsistsneles,  that  Is  ona  prtos  aUow- 
sd  to  rise  while  a  rslstod  prtos  Is  bold  down, 
and  second.  Inflstknsry  piswuis  from  high 
tocomes  catislnf  the  price  struetore  not  to 
rise  to  quoted  prloss  bat  to  bulge  out  side- 
ways to  bootleg  marketa,  or  to  hklden  eoc- 
slderatlons  not  shown  to  doHars.  Further- 
more, the  Inflationary  pressure  was  so  great 
that  the  American  people  came  out  of  the 
war  with  a  huge  wad  of  dlsposaUe  savlnga. 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  ftiH  good  year's  In- 
come. We  have  been  saved  thus  far  from 
a  collapae  like  1920  by  the  tact  quoted  prices 
had  not  risen  aa  far  aa  to  the  eaiiier  period 
and  pe<^>le  spent  their  accumulated  free 
savings  at  a  rate  both  faster  and  steadier 
than  was  expected. 

Granted  then  that  there  are  good  reaaona 
why  we  do  not  get  a  almple  repetition  ot  the 
1990  sequence,  what  can  we  expect?  In  eco- 
nomic terma  war  is  a  ahift  in  demand.  Ona 
day  we  have  no  need  of  torpedoes  and  the 
next  day  we  will  pay  anything  for  them. 
One  day  men's  tiee  are  of  all  colon  and 
wlthto  a  few  montlia,  iajOOO.000  men  are 
weartog  only  khaki  or  black.  Ilils  abrupt 
shift  in  the  relative  value  of  different  goods 
reflects  itself  to  productive  capacity  and  we 
twist  our  ivoductlve  capacity  all  out  of 
shape  to  meet  the  new  demand.  This  Is 
costly  to  Its^f  and  the  need  for  speed  makes 
the  process  doubly  costly.  With  the  eblft 
In  productive  capjaclty  goes  the  shift  of  man- 
power. The  population  movements  wlthto 
the  United  States  during  the  war  constitute 
a  social  earthquake  if  the  war  had  had  no 
other  effect.  We  spend  our  resources  to  meet 
the  war  demand  without  regard  for  present 
or  future  cost  and  finally  get  nmntog  a  war 
economy. 

Then  the  day  oomea  when  the  demand  for 
war  goods  disappears  to  an  instant  and  de- 
mand for  peace  gooda  arises  to  tlie  same 
instant.  Ami  there  la  even  lesa  time  for  ad- 
justment to  the  demand  than  there  was  at 
the  begtonlng  of  the  war.  It  takes  the 
enemy  time  to  organise  an  attack  but  con- 
sumers with  dollars  can  move  to  on  an  hour's 
notice.  Therefore,  we  must  not  forget  the 
size  of  the  war  from  which  we  have  Just 
emerged.  Three  huge  taaka  had  to  be  ac- 
complished before  industry  oould  handle  the 
rush  of  consumers: 

1.  DemobUlzatlmk — military     and     todtia- 
trial. 
3.  Beconversion — mechanical  and  personal. 
3.  Ellmtoation  of  controla,  prloritiea,  ra- 
tioning. 

B 

These  thtogs  have  now  largely  been  dono 
with  one  conspicttoua  exception  of  which  you 
are  aU  aware.  What  then  are  the  factors 
which  will  govern  the  futuret 

They  are  basically  two: 

(a)  Labor-management  relations. 

(b)  InflaUon. 

Though  economic  to  their  exprcsslan  and 
effect  both  arc  strongly  oonditioncd  by  Oov- 
emment  policy. 

During  the  war,  Amnlcan  production  was 
the  marvel  of  tha  wcsld  and  America  wan 
two  wars  on  two  world  fronts  across  two 
oceans  because  her  men  were  eoostantly 
atipplled  with  an  endlesa  stream  of  high- 
grade  materials.  The  source  of  that  material 
was  not  merely  our  natural  rssouroes;  they 
are  necessary  and  Important  but  passivs. 
Ths  source  ot  that  power  was  cooperation 
from  the  drawing  board  to  delivery  at  tho 
front.  With  a  very  few  very  sordid  excep- 
tions, Americana  submerged  their  personal 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  the  conunon  good. 
The  result  of  that  cooperation  was  the  great- 
est flood  of  output  to  economic  history  even 
though  12jOOO,OQO  of  the  most  capable  pro- 
ducers were  withdrawn  from  production  and 
were  to  direct  military  service. 

The  lesson  of  this  Is  pretty  obvious.  Tou 
get  goods  when  and  only  when  you  get 
cooperation   on   ths  job.    This  department 
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sufficiently  wide  acceptance  so  that  It  was 
built  Into  some  of  the  Isbor  legislation  of 
the  1930'a.  NRA  and  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  however  useful  In  some  of  their 
provisions  were  sources  of  trouble  because 
they  Bssumed  that  the  Interesu  of  employer 
and  employee  were  opposed. 

80  labor  has  bad  plenty  at  very  respectable 
precedent  for  Its  error,  but  that  Is  no  reason 
for    maintaining    tt. 

The  radical  error  has  become  more  im- 
portant in  the  last  10  years  because  we  have 
had  a  change  In  the  type  of  so-called  liberal 
leiMlershlp  The  old-sty'.e  American  liberal 
was  a  mldwestem  commoner,  a  La  FoUette. 
Borah,  or  NorrU.  Whether  you  liked  them  or 
not.  you  had  to  admit  they  were  bome-grown. 
The  so-called  liberal  today  U  a  foUower  of 
Marx,  or  at  least  a  man  wbo  Is  scared  to  death 
to  bint  that  Russia  Is  not  the  most  demo- 
cratic country  In  the  world,  or  he  Is  a  fol- 
lower of  the  late  Lord  Kayaas.  a  recent  Brit- 
ish econooaJM  wbose  doctrines  are  described 
as  rendering  Marx  unnecussary.  He  Is  not  s 
man  who  thinks  Americans  have  any  good 
Ideas  or  that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way. on 
the  road  to  a  claeslesa  society  without 
liquidating  the  op  position. 

These  may  not  be  tbe  sort  of  things  you 
expected  In  s  talk  on  the  trend  of  American 
business,  but  thst  is  tbe  basic  trend— the 
Imposition  on  oxir  American  economy  oi  a  set 
of  theories  that  sre  false  In  themselves  snd 
peculiarly  and  conspicuously  false  when  ap- 
plied to  American  conditions.  Ye*-  thp^^e 
theories  affect  prodiKtIon  right  now.  a 
they  are  behind  the  dlfllcullles  that  confront 
Congress  on  labor  legialatlon  right  now. 
Congress  Is  willing  to  pass  a  fair  and  sensible 
labor  bill  If  labor  will  tell  them  how  II 
class-confclous  labor  condemns  sny  legisla- 
tion whatever,  labor  will  get  a  class -conscious 
punitive   law 

Now  this  trend  underlies  much  American 
business  today.  Production  is  restricted,  not 
only  by  mouopolista  but  by  unions  Union 
policy  Is  not  concerned  with  producing  a 
large  volume  of  goods  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living,  but  they  are  concerned  with  f  -• 
multiplication  of  Jobs  at  high  pay  regard:. 
of  output  That  leads  to  high  bourly  rates, 
low  annual  Incomes,  high  prices,  p'^or  buying 
power,  and   unemployment. 

This  Is  still  the  dominant  trend.  The 
building  trades  seem  to  have  set  their  prices 
so  hl^b  that  building  Is  falling  off  sharply  In 
the  face  of  terrific  demand  There  are  signs 
that  the  recent  settlemenu  Indicate  a  will- 
ingness to  call  It  quiu  for  a  while.  But  only 
for  a  while.  Owner  managers  and  workers 
alike  are  still  thinking  In  terms  of  class  con- 
filct  and  squabbling  over  the  division  of  a 
dwindling  product,  when  the  most  elemen- 
tary cooperation  could  give  us  the  greatest 
output  ever  known,  abundance  for  ourselves. 
and  plenty  for  the  victims  of  war  abroad. 

m 

The  other  big  factor  in  present  trends  Is 
the  fact  of  inflation.  This  Is  not  a  possibility 
or  a  danger:  It  Is  a  reality.  If  there  Is  any 
question  of  this  In  anyone's  mind,  let  us  look 
at  the  figures.  Back  In  the  twenties  the 
American  people  did  business  with  between 
three  and  four  bllUon  dollars  of  legal  money. 
This  Is  the  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  the  five's 
and  ten's  that  are  constantly  moving  In  and 
otit  of  pockets,  purses,  cash  registers,  and 
tellers  windows.  In  1983  that  figtves  was 
•7.500.000.000;  In  1»44  It  was  gtJBeB.noO.000. 
Today  It  Is  138  000.000.000  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened  since  the  twenties  to  require  us  to  have 
about  seven  times  as  much  money  as  we 
used  than. 

What  has  happened  to  lagal  money  has 
happened  to  deposlta^the  total  sum  for 
which  Americans  could  write  checks  If  they 
all  did  tt  at  once  In  June  1929  tbara  were 
•66.000,000.000  in  deposiu,  regarded  as  a  dan- 
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distribution  of  a  smaller  and  smaller  prod- 
uct, till  we  reached  the  ide^l  of  an  abaolutely 
equal  distribution  of  abaolutely  nothing. 

IV 

The  elements  that  make  up  the  present 
basic  trend  of  American  business,  Uien.  are 
tbese: 

1.  The  policy  of  unions  and  corporations. 

2.  Inflation. 

8.  Special  price  slttiatlons. 

4.  Oovernment  policy  on  1  and  3. 

As  to  the  first,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worst  of  the  adjustment  Is  over,  that 
Isbor  Is  anxious  to  go  back  to  work.  There 
will  be  continued  agitation  by  Russian  con- 
trolled unions,  or  unions  with  strong  Rus- 
sian sympathizers.  Their  policy  will  be  to 
damn  all  Isglalatlon  concerning  labor  ss  anti- 
labor  and  to  mske  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
cut  production  as  much  as  possible,  and 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty. 
Most  American  labor  leaders  realize  that  the 
public  sympathy  labor  enjoyed  tintll  recently 
Is  largely  exhausted  and  people  are  beginning 
to  get  ImpaUent  for  that  postwar  output 
that  they  were  led  to  expect. 

As  to  the  second  factor,  inflation,  tbe  vol- 
ume of  money  Is  there  traveling  at  a  low 
velocity.  The  taMvlUble  drop  associated 
with  war  financing  apparently  has  taken 
place  and  ordinary  bank  lending  to  business 
has  begun  to  take  up  tbe  slack.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  monetary  factor  making  for  an 
abrupt  price  decline. 

There  are.  In  particular  commodities  and 
Industries,  price  situations  vrhlch  are  defi- 
nlteTy  otrt  of  line  and  subject  to  some  ad- 
justment. Conspicuous  examples  of  these 
are  building  materials,  farm  and  food  prod- 
ucts, hides,  leather  and  their  products. 
Some  of  these  are  eubject  to  special  circum- 
stances growing  out  of  tbe  war.  The  paint 
industries,  for  example,  tise  materials  that 
come  out  of  the  Orient  from  areas  that  have 
long  been  shut  off  from  us  where  the  actual 
idaysleal  source  of  supply  or  of  processing 
has  been  physically  damaged  and  the  paint 
and  varnish  Industry  has  been  selling  at  high 
prices  an  unsatisfactory  product  made  out  of 
costly  synthetics.  As  the  natural  sotirces  of 
their  supplies  are  rehabilitated,  a  substantial 
drop  Ln  price  as  well  as  a  rise  In  quantity  are 
Indicated.  Cotton  goods  were  one  thing 
which  consumers  sought  to  buy  with  their 
wartime  Incomes  which  resulted  in  high 
prices  especially  after  the  release  of  controls. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  that 
these  prices  can  be  maintained  at  their  pres- 
ent levels.  Building  material  has  been  high 
because  of  low  record  of  residential  building 
during  tbe  thirties  and  there  was  a  certain 
distress  market  for  persons  settling  down 
after  the  war.  Once  this  imperative  demand 
had  been  met.  the  person  who  wants  a  new 
home  but  has  some  place  to  live  now  has 
decided  to  wait  It  out.  and  there  is  no  reabon 
to  suppose  the  building  coets  can  be  main- 
tained at  their  present  high  levels. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  was 
general  agreement  among  economists  that 
the  peak  of  the  postwar  rise  should  occur  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1947.  But  the  general 
movement  of  prices  having  passed  their  peak, 
there  would  be  a  general  downward  drop, 
with  no  general  break  In  prices  but  with  er- 
ratic and  spectacular  exceptions.  Even 
though  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond quarter  that  still  looks  like  a  good  pre- 
diction, but  I  must  repeat  that  obviously  no 
discussion  of  prices  can  Ignore  output  and  no 
economist  can  predict  prices  or  output  as 
long  as  owners,  workers,  and  Oovernment 
proceed  on  a  falaclous  class-conflict  basis 
that  prevents  people  from  getting  together 
and  promoting  the  common  good  by  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  everybody  needs. 


In  Reply  to  Hon.  JoIib  Philips, 
of  CalifornU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NXW  TOKK 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  BUTlfR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  April  17,  I  extended  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record  some  remarks,  and 
included  excerpts  from  an  editorial  by 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Townsend  National  Weekly, 
Issue  of  February  15,  1947,  entitled  "Free 
Enterprise  Versus  Communism." 

I  charged  Dr.  Townsend,  and  his  so- 
called  leading  liberal  newspaper,  with 
selling  free  enterprise  short  and  catering 
to  communism. 

Under  date  of  April  20, 1947,  there  was 
an  attempt  to  defend  Dr.  Townsend  and 
his  leading  liberal  newspaper  extended 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  PHnxiPS.] 
The  gentleman  admitted  that  he  too  had 
been  worried  in  the  past  over  the  com- 
munistic leanings  of  this  paper.  He 
states,  however,  that  since  a  change  of 
editors  the  policy  of  the  paper  has  now 
returned  to  normal.  He  also  points  out 
ably  that  I  have  used  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  editorial,  and  have  left  out 
other  parts,  which,  when  taken  together, 
make  the  meaning  of  this  editorial  differ- 
ent. He  also  makes  it  clear  that  he  feels 
it  is  very  unfair  to  draw  conclusions 
from  mere  extracted  parts  of  an  edi- 
torial, and  indicates  that  I  have  been  un- 
fair to  Dr.  Townsend.  Now  to  make  the 
record  complete.  I  desire,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
entire  editorial  in  question.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  any  advantage  of  anyone, 
and  we  shall  let  the  editorial  speak  for 
Itself: 

raxx  SMTSKPaisE  VEisns  ooMMxnnsic 
(By  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend ) 

It  seems  that  the  entire  world  is  concen- 
trating its  attention  upon  the  controversy  as 
to  which  is  the  better  system  of  government : 
The  free  enterprise  or  the  communistic  no- 
body-free system  regulated  from  the  top. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  people  of  the 
world  are  so  nearly  equally  divided  or.  the 
subject  that  nothing  but  a  contest  of  fighting 
strength  can  settle  the  question. 

If  either  side  had  a  vast  preponderance  of 
strength,  the  other  side  would  give  way  with- 
out resorting  to  armed  conflict. 

80  It  looks  to  a  castial  observer  as  if  there 
must  be  pretty  strong  argument  for,  as  well 
as  against,  both  sides. 

Naturally,  we  who  live  under  the  free-en- 
terprise system  think  ours  is  the  better,  or 
shall  we  say,  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two;  for  It 
Is  apparent  that  neither  Is  anywhere  near 
perfect. 

Perhaps  if  we  are  firmly  enough  convinced 
of  the  rlghtness  of  our  system  to  be  willing 
to  flght  the  rest  at  tbe  world  to  maintain  it, 
we  had  better  analyze  both  systems  and  see 
Just  bow  logical  the  advocates  of  both  sys- 
tems are.  We  think  both  sides  are  claiming 
virtues  they  do  not  possess. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  a  conununlstie 
system:  a  dictatorial  system  under  a  ben- 


evolent and  all -wise  manager  would  prob- 
ably be  the  most  nearly  efBclent  of  any  con- 
ceivable system.  A  ruler  who  loved  human- 
ity and  was  determined  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible for  the  betterment  and  advancement 
of  his  people  could,  without  doubt,  do  mora 
for  a  people  than  they  could  ever  do  for 
themselves.  Too  many  people  under  any 
governmental  system  are  too  much  like 
"dumb,  driven  cattle"  to  know  vrhat  is  best 
for  them. 

Unfortunately  for  humanity  the  all-wise, 
wholly  unselfish  and  all-benevolent  ruler  has 
never  yet  presented  himself.  And  If  be  ever 
does,  and  expects  to  rule  the  world,  he  wlU 
have  to  come  equipped  with  the  strongest 
armed  force  in  the  world,  and  use  it  ruth- 
lessly in  order  to  establish  himself. 

Blood-bathed  benevolence  Is  never  likely 
to  become  popular.  Hence  we  think  it  safa 
to  assxuie  that  commiinlsm  developed  by 
force  wlU  never  long  prevail  In  a  world  that 
Is  rapidly  becoming  enlightened  by  scienos. 

But  how  about  an  enlightened  voluntary 
democratic  communism?  The  type  of  econ- 
omy which  U£ed  to  l>e  called  socialism  and 
which  already  is  working  bo  well  In  o\ir  own 
United  States  in  the  flelds  of  public  power, 
of  postofDces,  and  of  street  lighting  in  every 
community.  Would  an  extension  of  thla 
system  to  other  flelds  be  practical?  We  be- 
lieve It  might. 

Now  let  us  see  Just  what  the  free-entertx'isa 
system  is  and  what  its  chances  are  for  world 
domination.  Free-enterprise  system,  prloa 
system,  profit  system — these  titles  are  syn- 
onymous. This  we  must  concede.  So  as  to 
be  understood  by  all,  let  us  tcdk  about  tha 
profit  system.  What  does  it  mean?  It 
means  that  all  those  who  take  raw  materials 
from  the  earth  and  convert  them  into  usable 
materials;  all  those  who  grow  foodstuffs  or 
raw  material  for  fabrics  do  so  with  but  ana 
motive,  proflt. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  nothing 
benevolent  about  proflt.  In  Its  very  essence 
It  Is  a  selfish  motive  that  prompts  us  to  take 
prc^t.  Oh,  many  wiU  say  that  in  taking 
profit  they  give  back  in  service  or  improved 
quality  full  value  for  what  they  take,  but 
the  evident  truth  Is  that  without  the  profit 
their  benevolence  ceases  at  once. 

So  here  is  the  bald,  unlovely  truth  about 
profit-taking.  Whether  we  manufacture  and 
sell,  buy  and  sell,  or  grow  and  sell,  we  expect 
to  get  more  for  what  we  handle  than  tba 
article  costs  us.  And  those  of  us  who  live 
by  proflt  hate  mlghtUy  to  bs  reatricted  by 
rules  as  to  the  amoimt  of  proflt  we  can  taka 
In  a  transaction. 

We  want  free  enterprise — and  let  the  buyer 
beware.  As  a  result  tbe  biggest  and  fastest 
profit-takers  become  powerful  and  able  to 
extract  profits  from  the  many  who  must  sell 
what  they  have  in  order  to  live. 

Big  profiteers  are  never  satisfied  with  rea- 
sonable profits.  Tbe  more  they  get  the  more 
they  want.  Perhaps  they  are  driven  to  this 
attitude  by  competition  but,  whatever  tha 
reason,  the  results  are  the  same — the  weak 
suffer  and  the  strong  become  stronger  and 
more  calloused. 

Tbe  free-enterprise  system  as  it  exists  to- 
day cannot  last,  for  It  Is  rapidly  strangling 
itself  to  death  for  want  of  a  market;  so  there 
is  little  use  of  our  advocating  its  spread  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Any  system  that  produces  goods  wltb  a 
speed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sbllity  at 
the  population  to  buy  and  uw  Is  bound  to 
collapse. 

Shortly  the  machines  will  be  manned  en- 
tirely by  the  young  and  vlgonms,  thoee  below 
the  age  of  45  years.  All  the  rest,  the  old 
(above  45).  the  children,  the  side,  the  blind, 
the  crippled,  etc.,  will  live  precariously  If 
at  all  and  their  combined  buying  power  will 
be  Insufficient  to  absorb  tbe  output  of  tha 
machines. 
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That  ends  the  editorial  It  is  now 
complete.  Let  me  ask  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  partici  larly.  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man  from  <  :alifornia  Just  this  one  ques< 
tlon.  Whei  i  a  believing  reader  reads  that 
editorial.  «111  It  make  him  a  better  ad- 
vocate of  oir  free  enterprise  system?  I 
misht  ask  Aho  will  such  a  reader  be 
more  prout  of  his  country.  Will  It  In- 
crease his  faith  In  America,  or  will  It 
cause  him  .o  doubt  and  add  to  his  con- 
fusion? What  effect  would  it  have  on 
you? 

Permit  irie  to  return  now  to  the  matter 
of  this  change  of  editors  of  this  so-called 
leading  libc  ral  newspaper.  I  understand 
there  was  i  change  of  editors  Just  about 
1  year  ago.  However.  I  find  that  It  was 
merely  a  c  hange  of  one  editor  for  an- 
other and  vith  no  noticeable  change  of 
policy.  Tie  same  radical  left-wing 
headlines,  jictures.  editorials.  No.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  should  know,  and  if 


this  paper,  he  certainly  does 
the  policy  of  this  paper  has 
not  been  c^  anged  since  it  was  committed 
to  the  polic  y  ol  left-wing  radicalism. 

Is  a  f  ivorlte  trick  of  these  leftists 
travelers  to  change  personnel 
come  under  surveillance  or 
order  to  throw  off  suspicion, 
they  even  clean  up  their 
propagandi  sheets  for  a  time  and  pub- 
lish some  ;ood  issues.  All  of  this.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  merely  a  trick  tliat  has  been 
used  so  con  iistently  by  this  Moscow  party 
line  that  it  is  well  known  to  many  of  us. 
As  Dr.  To  vnsend  frequently  has  said, 
"In  the  me  Ileal  world,  if  a  patient  balks 
on  his  med  cine  we  simply  sugar-coat  it 
one  thing  while  he  is  actually 
taking  something  else."  In  other  words 
they  undeitake  to  dress  up  their  real 
Ideology  in  some  cloak  of  respectability. 
They  will  i  se  beautiful  American  words 
and  phrases — liberalism,  security,  de- 
mocracy, fes.  they  go  to  every  known 
length  to  accomplish  their  ends.  But 
when  we  ft  How  them,  we  soon  find  that 
they  are  bi  .ck  to  a  well-recognized  pat- 
tern. Tha,  pattern  is  to  criticize,  dis- 
credit, and  imear  everything.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  la  American.  I  ask  my  col- 
iMfue  to  1 0  back  over  all  the  Issues  of 
this  so-cal  ed  leading  liberal  new.spaper 
for  the  pas  year  or  more.  Look  at  their 
glaring  heudUnea.  observe  the  cartoons 
and  pictures.    What  will  he  find? 


They  attack  our  political  party  system. 

They  attack  the  Congress. 

They  attack  our  profit  system. 

They  attack  banks  and  big  business. 

They  attack  property  rights. 

They  attack  the  President. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  attack  and  at- 
tack, everything  that  Is  American.  But, 
they  do  not  attack  one  thing,  they  never 
attack  communism,  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  anything  that  would  even  hint  of  an 
unfriendly  attitude  existing  on  the  part 
of  this  paper  toward  Russia.  And  yet 
they  so  cloak  their  subversive  propa- 
ganda that  when  it  comes  under  ques- 
tion, they  run  along  and  emphasize  all 
of  the  nice  words  with  which  they  have 
sugar-coated  this  unholy  medicine.  I 
have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  any 
newspaper  or  periodical  published  in  this 
country  that  will  cause  tta  readers,  the 
citizens  of  this  country,  to  even  think  less 
of  our  countrj'  and  our  flag.  Is.  to  say  the 
least,  rendering  a  diaKnrlce  to  the  cause 
of  freemen,  and  should  be  barred  from 
the  mails. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  charge  that  Townsend 
National  Weekly  Is  such  a  paper.  Let 
him  who  doubts  my  statement  simply 
read  Its  Issues.  Note  the  glaring  head- 
lines, observe  the  cartoons  and  pictures, 
and  then  ask  these  question:  "Will  the 
reader  of  this  paper  be  caused  to  love  or 
hate  his  country?  Are  the.se  nice  sound- 
ing words  and  phrases  real,  or  are  they 
merely  sugar-coated  communism?" 


Veterans'  Hoasinf  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  noRiDA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei^day.  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
RzcoRO  three  articles  from  the  Miami 
Daily  News  of  May  18.  19.  and  20.  1947, 
each  of  which  goes  into  detail  showing 
the  failure  of  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  veterans,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  In  the  minds  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, that  the  biggest  domestic  problem 
we  have  facing  us  today  is  that  of  hous- 
ing. Just  why  the  leaders  of  this  Con- 
gress do  not  do  anything  about  It  and 
do  not  undertake  to  at  least  assist  the 
veterans  In  finding  homes  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  am  certain  from  an 
e-iaminatlon  of  these  articles,  each  cf 
which  Is  specific  and  well-written,  that 
all  of  us  will  get  some  better  Idea  as  to 
what  the  situation  really  is  and  the  urg- 
ency for  doing  something  about  It. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Miami  Dally  News  of  May  18.  1»47| 
LooPHOLn  Wucx  Vn  HomjMo  Hm    Toa 

Mt»  SnvicnciM  Aas  Pbicko  Rioht  Otrr  ov 

Placi  To  Lira 

(B7S.W.IIatth«wi) 
Biggest  Joke   in  Miami  today— except  It 

Isn't  funnj— U  the  so-called  veUrans'  hous- 
ing program. 
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Now.  with  Jobs  scarcer,  the  latxnrer  bnt 
quite  so  independent.  He's  more  wllHng  to 
work,  knofwlng  he  cant  walk  away  and  take 
his  ehoioe  of  a  doaen  other  offers. 

Tbeae  oonditlona  are  working,  slowly,  it  is 
true,  to  the  veterans'  advantage.  Apparent- 
ly they  are  his  only  bc^w.  Biireaucracy's  ef- 
forts to  bouse  him.  he  has  learned,  mean 

[From  the  Miami  DaUy  News  of  May  19. 1047] 

"Oua  BoTS"  OoT  Chse&s,  but  Little  xol  No 

HmiaiMO — Pbksxmt  PaocaAM   Amounts  to 

SOMDT   or   Black   Maskxt   nr   Bxtiloing 

Matiuals 

(By  8.  W.  Matthews) 

Amid  a  fanfare  of  patriotic  bugles,  a  wav- 
ing of  flags  and  benign  words  to  "our  boys 
back  from  the  war,"  the  veterans*  housing 
program  was  launched  In  Washington  some 
15  months  ago.  To  date  the  only  practical 
accomplishment  of  the  program  has  been  a 
governmental  subsidized  blsck  market. 

"Oxu  boys"  who  had  a  tent  to  aleep  In  If 
they  were  lucky  overseas,  a  foxhole  If  they 
weren't,  still  are  lucky  If  they  get  a  tent  now 
that  the  shooting  la  over. 

Most  of  the  people  who  design  a  budget 
for  your  dally  living  agree  that  20  percent 
!•  the  maximum  which  the  average  worktt 
can  pay  for  shelter.  Most  economists  like- 
wtoe  will  agree  the  average  returning  veteran 
Is  drawing  considerably  le&s  than  $300  a 
month,  here  In  Miami.  Therefore,  he  can't 
afford  to  pay.  If  he  makes  $300  a  month, 
more  than  $90  a  month  tor  rent. 

But  where.  In  the  new  housing  projects 
built  under  the  veterans'  program,  can  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  be  found  for  $60  a 
month?  Older  buildings,  caught  imder  the 
rent  celling,  are  being  held  very  firmly  by 
the  people  who  had  them  during  the  war. 
Advertise  for  an  apartment,  or  house,  and 
offer  less  than  $100  a  month,  and  you  wont 
get  an  answer;  yet  to  be  able  to  afford  a 
$100-a-month  rent,  you  should  be  making  a 
minimum  of  $500  a  month. 

Ceilings?  Yes.  there  are  ceilings  on 
rentals  under  the  veterans'  housing  program. 
This  Is  the  way  they  work. 

A  builder  obtains  a  priority  imder  vet- 
erans' housing  with  which  to  erect  a  16- 
unlt  apartment,  his  cost  Is  estimated  and 
he's  given  a  ahelter  rent  oeUlng  of  $52  a 
month.  He  builds  the  apartment,  comes 
back  In  to  show  the  estimated  cost  was  much 
too  low  (because  he  had  to  buy  on  the  black 
market)  and  Is  given  an  adjustment  on  his 
shelter  ceUing  of  $65. 

Next,  and  all  this  is  legal,  be  can  make  a 
"service  charge"  of  $3  per  room  for  mowing 
the  lawn  and  cleaning  the  halls  once  a  week. 
That  makes  $12  a  month  more  for  a  living 
room,  bedroom,  bath,  and  kitchen.  Now  his 
legitimate  ceiling  is  $77  a  month. 

On  top  of  this,  the  builder  decides  to  fur- 
nish the  apartment.  He  Is  permitted  to 
charge  2  percent  a  month  for  the  cost  of  the 
furniture.  How  does  this  work  out?  Here 
are  some  actual  figures,  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  unofficial  veterans'  housing  com- 
mittee: 

A  builder  constructed  an  elght-uult  apart- 
ment. Before  he  started,  he  was  given  a 
shelter  rent  celling  of  $52.50  for  one-bed- 
room apartments  and  $57.50  for  the  two- 
bedroom  tmits. 

PISA  or  HAKOSmV 

Re  then  went  out  on  the  black  market 
(obviously)  and  paid  black  market  prices  to 
get  scarce  materials.  Back  he  comes,  plead- 
ing hardship,  and  the  obliging  housing  of- 
ficials grant  him  an  increase  to  $81JM  and 
$89.50.  Next,  the  buUder  furnished  the 
apartments  and  their  celling  today  la  $13SJK) 
and  $149.50. 

Naturally,  these  rentals  are  tar  out  of  reach 
of  the  average  veteran. 


But  suppose.  In  desperation,  the  veteran 
agreee  to  rent  such  an  apartment.  Does  he 
get  It?  The  answer  is  "No."  He  Is  supposed 
to  have  first  choice  for  80  dsys  after  comple- 
tion, but  the  buUder  never  has  it  quite  com- 
pleted when  the  veteran  calls.  He  doesn't 
have  to  Inform  anyone  when  It  is  completed. 
In  actual  practice,  he  rents  it  to  a  winter 
visitor  for  a  bonus  of  $500  for  the  season. 

He  takes  that  $500  In  cash.  There  Is  no 
way  to  prosecute  him.  The  winter  visitor 
gnmibles  abotit  the  high  cost  ot  a  vacation 
In  Miami,  the  veteran  finds  Its  useless  to 
complain  and  the  black  market,  recognized 
and  subsidized  by  the  Qovernment  In  grant- 
ing hardship  ceiling  increases,  goes  merrily 
on. 

Does  the  veteran  wish  to  Imlld  a  home, 
rather  than  rent?  He  takes  his  priorities 
in  one  hand,  his  Ixurowed  money  In  the 
other  and  starts  looking  for  matertals.  He 
finds  that  through  legitimate  channels  he 
must  wait  at  least  3  months  for  this  item.  6 
months  for  something  else,  and  can  get  no 
estimate  on  another. 

He  finds,  however,  that  by  contracting  on 
the  black  market,  these  scarce  materials  sud- 
denly  become  available,  for  a  price.  But  he 
cant  buy  them,  because  he  cant  go  back 
and  appeal  for  a  hardship  increase  In  his 
loan.  The  housing  program  doesnt  recog- 
nise that  kind  of  a  hardship.  So  he  has  to 
rent. 

Is  there  no  enforcement  machinery  to  stop 
such  practices?  There  is  not.  One  builder 
got  priorities  to  erect  18  single  and  duplex 
units  last  year  In  Miami.  He  built.  Instead, 
four  eight-unit  i^iartments.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  is  no  celling  on  the  sale  price 
of  multiple-unit  buildings,  multiple  being 
ccnutrued  as  more  tlian  two.  So  he  tuilt 
his  32  units.  The  case  was  reported  in 
Septeml>er.    Nothing   has   been   done. 

Another  builder  constructed  a  12-unlt 
building  and  told  several  veterans  they  were 
only  for  seasonia  rentals.  That  case  likewise 
was  reported  last  September.  Still,  nothing 
has  been  done. 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Dally  News  of  May  20. 1947] 
Vets  Wade  Hip  Deep  in  Housnra  Comflaihts: 
PxocxAM  Is  Tbmxd  Faxlttsx  Bscauss  of 
VaiGXTE  RmJts  and  Changing  BtraBAUs 

(By  8.  W.  Matthews) 

If  ever  a  Federal  program  needed  ecmelse 
and  clear  rules  upon  which  to  work,  and  fear- 
less and  adequate  enforcement  for  a  chance 
cf  success,  that  program  has  been  veterans' 
bousing. 

A  combination  between  organized  labor 
and  contractors,  even  before  the  war,  was 
blamed  for  high  building  costs  which  kept 
adequate  hottslng  out  of  reach  of  many  Amer- 
icans. Then  the  war,  with  its  orgy  of  "plus 
10  percent"  contracts  and  labor  scarcity, 
sent  construction  prices  beyond  the  budgets 
of  90  percent  of  the  people. 

Knowing  veterans'  housing  would  meet 
almost  Insurmountable  troul^les  in  the  nat- 
ural cotirse  of  events,  it  would  seem  those 
responsible  for  the  program  could  have  given 
a  minimum  of  thoxight  to  the  machinery 
which  wculd  power  It  through  the  stormy 
seas  ahead. 

Instead,  the  program  was  laxmched  under 
vague  rules  In  a  mumbo-Jumbo  of  legal  Jar- 
gon, split  authority,  and  changing  bureaus 
which  would  have  made  eren  an  easy  Job 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  Insofar  as 
Greater  Miami  Is  eonoemed.  veterans'  hous- 
ing is  not  taken  as  aerlously  as  the  State  law 
requiring  motorists  to  come  to  a  full  stop 
at  every  railroad  croMlng — btia  driven  at 
least,  observe  that  law. 

As  conceived  orlglnany,  veterani  were  to 
get  priorities  on  scarce  materials  with  which 
to  build  homes.  As  it  worked  In  aettud 
practice,  few  veterans  were  lucky  enough  to 


obtain  scarce  Items  undor  their  priorities 
although  anyone,  with  enough  cash,  cculd 
purchsse  those  materials  on  the  black  market. ' 

PLtTMBING   AW   EZAMPLK 

Plumbing  materials,  to  take  an  actual  case 
on  the  files  hwe.  show  how  this  worked.  A 
veteran  with  a  priority  could  not  find  mate- 
rials with  which  to  build  a  bathroom.  He  did 
find,  however,  a  plumber  who  would  contract 
both  to  obtain  and  InstaU  the  bathroom. 
The  only  catch  was  the  plumber  wanted 
$1,500  to  do  this  Job,  or  aboxrt  three  times  the 
normal  price. 

Prioritlee  also  were  Issued  to  builders  under 
the  condition  they  give  preference  to  vet- 
erans In  selling  or  renting  houses  and  apart- 
ments to  he  constructed.  30  days  preference 
on  rental  projects,  60  on  sales. 

No  provision  was  made,  however,  to  requlse 
the  bxaider  to  report  completion  of  his  proj- 
ect. It  was  up  to  the  veteran  to  watch  homca 
and  apartments  under  oonstnictlon,  come 
around  when  they  were  ccxnpleted,  and  buy 
or  rent.  Many  veterans  did  this,  only  to  be 
informed  an  apparently  completed  hovise 
really  wasn't  complete  at  all.  Knobs  still  had 
to  be  installed  on  the  back  door,  for  lnst.anoe. 

Could  the  veteran  complain  at  this  subter- 
fuge? He  could,  and  many  of  them  did.  Be 
might  as  well  have  been  baying  at  the  moon. 
You  can  wade  around  hip  deep  in  complaints 
In  the  enforcement  office,  but  you  can  find 
only  two  eases  which  have  been  Iwotight  to 
trial,  neither  sucoeasfully. 

I'mstims  eoLTnroN 

What  is  the  answer?  There  is,  of  covne,  no 
answer  to  the  high  cost  of  building  unless 
the  Government  starta  spending  money  for 
displaced  persons  In  the  Dnlted  SUtes  as  well 
as  throughout  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  veterans'  program,  however,  could  be 
assisted  by  a  thorough  overhauling,  starting 
In  Washington  and  extending  down  to  the 
smallest  office.  The  entire  program  should 
be  placed  tmder  one  office  Instead  of  being 
separated;  with  enf(Mx»ment  knowing  noth- 
ing of  priorities  Issuance,  and  the  issuing  of- 
fice entirely  In  Ignorance  of  what  enfcroe* 
ment  is  doing. 

So-called  hardahlp  cases  should  be  elimi- 
nated, the  hardship  cases  being  Increases 
granted  In  ceiling  rentals  or  sales  prices  due 
to  unexpected  expenses  encountered  In  con- 
struction, or,  in  plain  words,  black-market 
buying. 

Preference  should  be  given  veterans  In 
renting  and  buying  new  houses.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  called  a  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. This  could  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring builders  to  list,  with  the  housing 
office,  each  unit  for  rent  or  sale  as  It  Is  com- 
pleted. This  list  could  be  advertised,  and 
kept  available  at  the  housing  offiee.  for 
veterans. 

tea  A8SDBB 


Provlslan  shotild  be  nude  fbr  a  running  file 
on  permits  to  build  and  expected  date  of 
completion.  Any  delays  In  completion 
should  be  investigated  and  the  builder  re- 
quired to  explain.  Thus  the  veteran  wotild 
be  assured  of  his  preference  In  renting  or 
buying. 

Shipment  of  building  materials,  from  the 
source  of  production  to  the  retailer,  ahould 
be  of  record.  Any  dealer,  wholesaler,  re- 
taUer,  or  manufacturer  shotild  be  required, 
on  demand,  to  show  disposition  of  matjwiau 
sold.  Housing  offices  should  be  kept  informed 
of  materials  shipped  Into  their  areas,  and 
dealers  be  reqtilred  to  show  priorities  for 
sale  In  fact  as  w^  as  theory. 

Such  a  program  would  entail  more  eaqtenae, 
becauM  It  would  mean  employment  of  more 
Uupectors,  clerks,  and  proeeouton,  but  it 
should  not  be  prohibitive.  With  euch  a 
set-up  in  action  and  a  few  of  the  vlolaton 
(ucoeeifully  proeecuted,  both  dvUly  and 
criminally,  homes  for  veterans  might  become 
something  more  than  a  hollow  phrase. 


i-ki-ki-ixTx^T-^r     m/^     rriTTTTi     ^ /^\.T /^  Tl  T?  C  C  T /W.J  A 
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f  atent  Office  Feet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Nrw  TOM( 

IN  TH£  HC  USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tu  saday.  June  3.  1947 

Mr.  KK'TINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
P»tents.  Trade  Marks,  and  Copyrights 
Bttbcommitt  ee  of  the  Commiitee  on  the 
Judiciary  h  a  been  conducting  hearings 
on  H.  R.  2i20  which  proposes  substan- 
tial tncreass  in  Patent  Office  fees. 

Although  there  was  a  time  when  this 
Office  was  s(  If -sustaining,  since  1923.  ex- 
cept for  5  y(  ars.  It  has  operated  at  a  loss. 
The  annua]  deficit  for  the  last  4  years 
has  averartd  a  UtUe  over  |l. 000.000. 
Thla  sltuatiDn.  we  are  told,  is  Ukcly  not 
to  Improve  Probably  m  the  applica- 
Itona  moun  and  the  Office  is  faced  with 
InerMslng  scmplexlty.  due  to  the  need 
for  examlni  itlon  of  more  and  more  pos- 
sibly confllitlng  claims,  the  spread  be- 
tween Income  and  outgo  will  widen. 

TIM  rtftrf  tentative  of  the  Patent  Office 
lafMned  w  that  when  its  proposed  bud- 
get was  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  request  was  very  prop- 
erly made  t  lat  they  prepare  an  estimate 
of  the  Inc  ease  In  Patent  OfBce  fees 
which  wouli  I  be  required  to  wipe  out  the 
praspectlve  deficit  in  their  operations. 
H.  R.  2520  vas  the  result. 

The  prtrclpal  objection  to  the  bill 
which  we  h  ive  had  under  consideration, 
as  voiced  by  the  witneaaaa  and  by  volumi- 
correspondence  received  by  the 
ibers  o  the  subcommittee  from  all 
over  the  country,  has  been  that  the  in- 
crease in  tie  fees  for  filing  application 
for  patent  rom  $30  to  $50  and  for  issu- 
ance, also,  Irom  $30  to  $50.  or  a  total  in- 
crease from  $60  to  $100.  would  discourage 
individual  1  iventors  and  work  a  definite 
financial  ha  rdshlp  on  them.  It  hsis  been 
pointed  out  to  us  that  whereas  applicants 
financed  b  r  large  corporate  Interests 
would  have  no  difficulty  In  meeting  these 
Increased  p:  lyments.  inventors,  as  a  class, 
are  Inclinel  toward  the  side  of  impe- 
ciinloslty.  tl  tat  they  now  have  a  hard  time 
in  many  c&  les  to  raise  the  filing  fee.  and 
that  often  the  additional  $40  contem- 
plated by  tt  is  bill  would  impose  a  burden 
of  really  sei  ious  proportions.  I  find  my- 
self very  s  :nlpathetic  with,  and  quite 
convinced  ly.  the  representations  which 
have  been  r  lade  to  us  in  this  regard. 

In  an  effort  to  strike  a  fair  and  Just 
balance  bet  veen  two  worthy  objectives — 
to  Increase  ixe  income  of  this  Office  and 
Ivor  t<i  put  it  on  a  self-sustaining 
and.  n  so  doing,  to  prevent  indi- 
vidual inve  itors  from  Incurring  expense 
in  making  t  leir  applications  which  would 
result  in  gi  eat  hardship  and  a  possible 
deterrent  ta  inventive  Initiative — I  am 
today  intrxlucing  a  bill  which  ap- 
proaches tie  problem  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  I  nder  its  provisions,  the  fees 
for  filing  tb  e  original  application  and  for 
issuance  rei  nain  as  they  are.  but  it  is  then 
provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fifth  year  <l  the  patent  a  maintenance 


fee  of  $50  shall  be  payable,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  patent  • 
a  further  fee  of  $75.  The  merit  of  this 
approach  is  that  the  threat  of  discour- 
agenfent  to  inventors  is  removed,  while 
at  the  same  time  provision  for  in- 
creasing the  re\enue  of  the  Office  Is 
made,  arising  out  of  fees  payable  after 
the  holder  of  the  patent  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  test  the  public  acceptance 
of  his  product  and  determine  whether  it 
Is  worth  while  to  keep  the  patent  in  force. 
At  the  end  of  tho  fifth  or  tenth  year  he 
can  either  pay  the  fee.  which.  If  his  prod- 
uct has  been  well  accepted,  should  then 
appear  to  him  modest,  or  he  can  decide 
that  It  is  not  in  his  interest  to  invest  any 
further  funds  in  his  invention  and  let  the 
patent  lapse  for  nonpayment  of  fees. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years  in  England  and 
Prance  and  has  met  with  general  favor. 

During  the  la^it  S  years  the  average 
number  of  patent  applications  filed  an- 
nually was  68.000.  of  which  the  average 
number  granted  was  30.000.  Assuming 
this  average  for  the  future,  under  the 
scheduled  Increase  of  $20  on  filing  the 
application  and  on  iMuance.  the  addi- 
tional revenue  envtetoned  in  H.  R.  2520 
would  be  $1.1 60 .COO  on  applications  filed 
and  $600,000  on  (Stents  granted,  making 
a  total  of  $1,760,000  per  anrum. 

It  Is  estimated,  based  on  the  British 
experience,  that  about  60  percent  of 
those  to  whom  patents  are  granted  would 
pay  a  maintenance  fee  at  the  end  of  6 
years.  If  thl."<  fee  were  $50  the  amount 
collected  would  be  $900,000.  It  is  fur- 
ther estimated  riiat  about  30  percent 
would  pay  another  maintenance  fee  at 
the  end  of  10  years,  which,  at  $75.  would 
amount  to  8675,000.  totaling,  therefore, 
an  increased  revenue  of  $1,575,000.  or 
approximately  half  as  much  again  as  the 
present  annual  deficit. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
is  presented  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  a  thorough  study  of  the  de- 
sirability of  adopting  this  admittedly 
radical  departure  from  precedent  in  the 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
not  with  any  contention  for  finality  in 
this  suggested  manner  of  meeting  the 
problem  before  us.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that,  if  the  proposal  has  merit,  its  nov- 
elty will  not  spell  its  death  knell. 

Possibilities  for  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me.  should  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. One  would  be.  as  a  further  spur 
to  inventors  and  aid  to  them  at  a  time 
when  they  most  need  help,  actually  to 
decrease  the  application  and  issuance 
fees  by  $5.  which  would  cause  an  esti- 
mated reduction  of  the  above  figure  of 
$1,575,000  to  $1,135,000.  sUll  weU  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  annual  deiicit.  An- 
other suggestion  would  be  to  decrease 
the  application  f(«  by  $10  but  increase 
the  issuance  fee  at  the  time  when  an 
inventor  is  assunid  that  his  labors  will 
result  in  receiving  a  patent,  also  by  $10, 
which  would  mean  a  net  reduction  of  the 
$1,575,000  estimate  by  $280,000.  or  an 
annual  increase  in  Patent  Office  income 
of  about  $1,295,000. 

It  is  certainly  arguable  that  either  of 
the&e  sussejtions  might  result  in  suffl- 
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Analjsit  of  Taft-Hartley  Bill  as  Reported 
by  Conf  cre»ce  Cosuuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OV  NXW  TOSB 
IH  THl  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESBNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  3. 1947 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxcoao.  I  Include  the  following  analysis 
prepared  by  Lee  Pressman  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee: 
AiTAtTSis  or  TArr-RAMitT  Bill  as  RErorm 

BT    OONnaiMCi    COMMITTSl 

The  8«nat«  and  Bou»«  confarMs  have  now 
rtachad  agrecmant  and  made  thalr  rsport  on 
tbs  propoMd  antllabor  UglalaUon.  Tha  bin 
which  they  have  agreed  upoa  it  in  all  Likeli- 
hood the  bUl  which  wlU  be  Mot  to  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  SUtea.  He  wUi  oow  have 
to  decide  whether  he  la  prepared  to  veto  or 
accept  this  biU. 

The  bill  aa  approved  by  the  oonfertnca 
committee  should  now  aet  at  raat  once  and 
for  all  any  poasible  doubt  aa  to  whether  Mm 
Preaident  will  be  oflared  a  vindictive  and  re- 
actionary piece  of  lagUlation.  Tha  bill,  aa 
now  approved  by  the  conference  oommlttae, 
ravlaaa  the  Wagnar  Act  and  tvima  It  into  an 
antllabor  weapon.  It  subatantlally  upaeta 
tha  Korria-LaOuardla  Antl-Injunction  Act 
and  even  goes  further  by  putting  tlie  Govern- 
ment Itaelf  In  the  business  of  getting  antl- 
ttrlka  injunctions  for  the  employer.  It  offera 
a  hitherto  unknown  aerlca  of  regulations  and 
raatrlctlona  on  tha  right  to  organise,  to  bar- 
gain, to  strike  and  to  conduct  In  freedom 
the  aflalra  of  voluntary  aaaodatlona. 

The  bill  as  repart«d  by  the  conference  com- 
BAlttee  covers  a  toul  of  aome  73  printed  pagaa. 
It  la  not  possible  In  a  short  apace  to  outline 
all  of  lu  detalla.  Tha  following  aununarlaaa 
aooM  of  ita  major  features: 

I.  asoLinoit  or  tranoiv  sbcttutt 

A.  The  closed  ahop  la  prohibited  (sec.  8 
(a)  (8)). 

B.  The  bill  pretends  to  permit  other  forms 
of  union  secvirlty  such  aa  union  maintenance, 
union  shop.  etc.    But: 

1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  aecure  such  a 
clause  a  union  must  not  only  have  won  an 
election  and  been  c«rtlfled  as  the  collective 
bargaining  representative  (a£  the  law  now 
provides),   but — 

2.  Must  in  addition  request  and  secure 
from  the  Board  another  and  special  vote  on 
the  onion's  authority  to  make  an  agreement 
with  an  employer  containing  a  union  security 
clause;  and 

5.  In  order  to  receive  such  authorization 
the  union  must  secTjre  an  affirmative  vote  of 
a  majority,  not  merely  of  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  vote  but  of  all  the  employees  In 
the  entire  tmlt  (including  those  who  fall  to 
turn  oirt  to  vote) :  and 

4.  In  any  event  the  union  is  prevented  even 
from  having  such  a  vote  taken  tf  It  cannot 
prove  that  It  has  Sled  all  required  financial 
and  other  reports  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  has  furnished  copies  of  such  reports  to 
•11  Its  members  (not  merely  the  employees  of 
the  particular  employer),  and  It  must  also 
ahow.  not  only  that  it  Itself  haa  complied 
with  thla  reqiiirement.  but  that  Its  Inter- 
national unkm  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  all  members  of  the 
International  through  the  Nation;  and 

6.  In  any  event  a  union  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  vote  to  authorise  it  to  have 
a  union -security  clause  xinless  not  only  all 


of  the  oMoers  of  the  local  but  all  <rf  the 
oOcers  of  the  tntematlonal  flic  with  the 
Board  affldavlts  that  they  are  not  members 
of  or  sinnsted  with  the  Conummlst  Party; 


6.  Even  after  having  socoeeded  in  seeming 
soch  a  ballot  and  having  succeeded  in  re- 
ceiving the  ncoesssry  vote  and  even  tt  the 
union  can  secure  the  employer's  agreement 
to  grant  a  union -security  clause,  the  clause 
cannot  be  enforced  against  any  employee 
expelled  from  the  union  for  disruption,  dis- 
honesty, acting  as  a  company  spy,  or  any 
other  reason  except  the  nonpsjrment  of  dues; 
and 

7.  If  the  union  Is  lucky  enough  to  aeenre 
itich  a  clause,  it  subjects  Itself  to  regulation 
by  the  Board  as  to  whether  Its  Initiation  fees 
are.  in  the  Board's  judgment,  exeeaaive  (sees. 
8  (a)  (3).  8  (b)  (6).  0  (a).  9  (f).  •  (g). 
»  (h)). 

C.  Bran  this  rilght  pi  atsuas  of  preserrtiig 
aome  forms  of  tralon  security  la  eompletely 
thrown  In  the  ash  heap  If  you  happen  to  ba 
In  one  of  the  down  or  mors  States  which 
have  now  passed  laws  outlawing  any  and  all 
forms  of  union  security.  Although  normaHy 
State  laws  are  atippoaed  to  gtvt  way  to  FMl- 
eral  laws  the  drafters  of  thla  bill  want  to 
make  sure  that  If  the  State  law  la  worse  than 
the  Federal  law.  the  State  law  will  apply. 
Therefore,  they  inaerted  a  special  aectlon 
spedfleally  aanctlfylng  any  State  law  which 
goea  further  than  the  Paderal  law  (see.  U 
(b)). 

D.  Even  after  the  unkm  has  cleared  all  of 
the  preceding  htmlles,  won  all  the  necessary 
elections,  and  signed  a  contract,  then  at  any 
time  after  1  year  has  elspsed  from  the  ballot 
on  the  union's  authorisation,  a  minority 
group  of  80  percent  of  the  employees  ean 
secure  a  new  ballot  to  take  away  tbs  right 
to  unlor  security  (sec.  9  (e)  (S) ) 

■.  Regardless  of  any  vote  and  rsgardlesa 
of  any  contract  requirement,  there  may  be 
no  cheek  •off  for  payment  to  the  union  of  any 
Items  other  than  union  dties;  and  even  with 
respect  to  union  dues  there  may  he  no  cheek* 
off  except  on  the  tmsls  of  Individual  written 
assignments  from  esch  employee.  In  other 
words,  even  though  a  majority  or  unanimous 
vote  may  have  authorleed  the  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  to  negotiate  a  check- 
off.  the  collective  representation  must  be 
broken  down  Into  Individual  asslgiunents. 


or  BBcooirrnoN  and  collbctivi 
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The  bill  hypocrltlcaUy  retains  some  at  tha 
langxiage  in  the  statement  of  poUcy  attached 
to  the  present  Wagner  Act  recognising  that 
public  pc^cy  requires  encouragement  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  statement  of  poUcy 
q;>eci]\caUy  points  out  that  refusal  at  employ- 
ers to  accept  the  procedxn-e  of  collective  bar- 
gaining has  led  to  industrial  strife.  The  bill 
ItaeU,  however,  proceeds  to  free  the  employer 
in  a  number  af  ways  to  prevent  his  employees 
from  organizing  and  to  commit  acts  which 
would  otherwise  be  unfair  labor  practices.  In 
addition  the  bUl  creates  a  large  number  of 
new  devices  by  which  an  employer  can  evade 
collective -bargaining  obligations  and  refuse 
to  bargain  even  after  his  employees  have  se- 
lected their  representative. 

The  following  are  a  few  samfrtes: 

A.  While  the  employees  are  attempting  to 
organise,  if  the  employer  engages  In  a  cam- 
paign of  coercion.  Intimidation,  or  dlscrlml- 
natory  discharges,  ths  following  are  a  few  of 
the  special  techniques  which  the  new  un 
offera  to  help  the  cmiMoyer  avoid  any  respon- 
albUity  for  violating  ths  law: 

1.  If  supeivlsuis  go  around  making  threats 
and  doing  an  the  other  things  which  employ- 
ers are  forbidden  to  do  under  the  law,  the 
employer  can  deny  any  responslbfUty  for  ths 
actions  of  his  foremen.  su\iei  Intendents.  etc., 
•Imply  by  denying  that  these  people  are  tech- 


nically hla  "i^eBts"  for 
law  has  been  amended  by  the  new  Mil  so  ss  to 
make  it  necessary  to  prove  that  ths 
making  ths  threats  and  caanmlttlBg  tbs 
fair  labor  practless  was  In  a  technical  M^al 
sense  an  "agent"  of  the  cmploysr.  In  the  law 
as  it  has  been  up  to  now  it  was  snfldsnt  to 
prove  that  ths  person  msktng  the  thraat  was 
acting  "In  ths  Interest  at"  ths  SBqAoysr. 
This  also  gives  a  fres  hand  to  tmpUiftT  asao* 
datloos  to  escape  responsthlUty  for  thstr  de- 
struction of  unksas  m  behalf  of  aa  caqrtoyw 
(•K.a  (a>). 

8  Bssn  If  It  be  pravsn  that  sa  enplayar 
ootnmlttrc  ths  unfair-labor  praettos  of  a 
discriminatory  dlscbaigs.  nsrerthslsas  tbs 
dlachargsd  man  will  be  dsnlcd  irlnalalsiaaiU 
If  ths  amploysr  can  ahow  ttast  tbs  dl^ehaisa 
was  for  caoBS.  It  has  baaa  •  siszidaid  prae- 
tlce  ol  enpUqrsrs.  when  they  wisfeied  to  ftrs  a 
nuuQ  for  uBloo  actlvttlss.  to  wait  nntli  ttasf 
eould  dlseovsr  some  utfls  of  violation  or  da- 
fldeney  for  which  they  would  nsvar  bass 
fired  any  oihsr  person.  It  baa  b««n  tbs  law 
up  tUl  DOW  that  tf  ths  employer  dlseofvervd 
•tans  causa  lor  dlaebsita.  but  U  it  hi  pr 
that  hs  was  aetually  dlscrtenlnsttng 
would  not  havs  hrsd  anothsr  man  Um  tbs 
same  eauaa.  than,  alnos  tbers  had  besa  a 
violation  at  tbs  law. 
would  be  sntltlsd  to  rstum  to  bis  Job. 
ths  propossd  MU  tbs  •aaploysr's  activitisi 
msy  bs  as  sldously  dlscrbnlnatory  ••  be 
chou«aa,  ba  BMiy  apply  bla  ruls  ▼tguronsty  to 
discharge  union  men  while  condoning  ths 
violations  toy  oonunloo  msmbcrm.  Hs  may. 
In  abort,  angaca  In  clsar  unfair  labor 
tlces.  Msverthelsss.  ths  new  MU  would 
vent  ral&sutsaasDt  for  tbs  vlctba  (sse.  10 

(0)1. 

8.  Whlls  tbs  union  la  instsd  la  organic 
lag.  ths  employer  vrUl  now  bs  able  to  go  to 
tbs  MLBB  with  ths  charts  that  tbs  union 
la  rastrainlng  or  oosrdng  siaploysss  la  tbsir 
rights  at  sclf-organlaBtkn.  This  wUl  bs  a 
ehargs  which  will  not  bs  nssd  whcrs  any 
actual  tores  or  vlolsnos  can  be  proved,  sluss 
tt  there  were  aay  fores  or  elolsnce  nssd  tbs 
employer  srould  ot  eonras  call  tbs  poUes 
rathsr  than  use  the  alow  proosdivcs  of  tbs 
Board.  Ths  Board  machinery  and  the  unfair* 
labor-practlee  charge  will  be  used  by  ths 
employer  in  any  cass  of  peaceful  orgBnlaa« 
tlooal  actlvltlaB  as  a  mssns  cf  ecofuslng  tbs 
campaign,  disrupting  ths  organlaatton.  and 
atnearlng  ths  union  (sec.  8  (b)  (1) ). 

B.  Bven  It  the  employwes  snceesd  In  or* 
gantnlng  themselves,  the  MB  discovers  new 
ways  of  preventing  tbcm  from  achieving  col- 
lective bargaining  rights.  Here  are  a  tew 
samples. 

1.  While  the  employees  ars  engsged  la 
wganlslng.  they  will  be  denied  any  collective 
bargaining  rights  unless  and  imtu  they  sne- 
oeed  In  organizing  as  Isrgc  s  unit  as  the  Board 
may  deem  appropriate.  Up  to  now.  where 
employees  succeeded  in  organlsiDg  them- 
selves  In  soms  ressonable  and  ^^proprlats 
subdlvMon  such  as  an  entire  division  or 
department  or  building  or  other  reasonaMe 
tmlt  of  the  employer's  establishment,  tt  was 
possible  for  the  employees  so  organised  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  right  to  «)gage  In 
bargaining  with  the  employer  wtthout  hav- 
ing to  wait  tor  what  might  be  an  hnpossilHe 
task  or  a  task  of  many  years,  namely  the 
organlzlttg  of  many  thousands  cf  employees 
In  other  divisions  or  buUdfngs.  The  Board 
has  held  that  emptoyees  tn  such  a  case  may 
be  certtfled  for  a  reascaiable  unit  representing 
the  extent  to  which  organization  has  already 
gone.  The  new  bill,  anxious  to  prevent  eonee- 
tlve  bargaining  wheievei  possfhie.  declares 
that  the  extent  of  organization  may  never  be 
considered  oontrolttng  tn  deddhsg  an  m>pro* 
prlate  tintt.  Bven  tf  an  the  employees  in  a 
department  or  bofldfng  or  other  rcasonitbls 
unit  wish  to  bargiitT!  coDcettvely  with  their 
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the  International  with  which 
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all  the  memben  of  the 
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been  one  member  who  did 
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of  the  employer's  employees 
a  labor  organisation  as  their 
certification  may  not  be  la- 
employer  la  free  to  refuse  to 
U  he  can  discover  even 
of  the  local  tinkn  Involved 
iwlon  with  which  It  la  affil- 
not   filed   with    the   Board. 
pievlous  la  months,  an  affidavit 
^  Is  not  a  "member  of  or  aflU- 
Communlst  Party.    Under  the 
once  any  oOcer  or  a  national 
In  the  country  has  failed 
kn  afldavlt.  all  collective  bar- 
ill  locals  of  that  national  union 
country   may   break   down, 
and  those  opposed  to  the  In- 
in   question   suffer  equally, 
question  may  represent  a  ma- 
he  may  represent  a  minority 
have  been  elected  by  national 
territorial  subdivision.     Under  any 
all  employen  dealing 
throughout  the  country 
to  engage  In  collective  bar- 
TttQcatlon  may  be  denied.     In 
when  one  or  more  avowed 
Communist  Party  have  been 
leaUerahip.  tho  memben  are  thus 
unfer  this  section  for  exercising 
t  of  democratic  choice.     And 
thus  penallaad  regardless  of 
Moreover,  even  with  respect 
In  which  there  are  no  lead- 
mjemben  of  or  affiliated  with  the 
every  ofllcer  called  upon 
He  such  an  aflklavit  is  to  b« 
lo  so  with  full  knowledge  that 
result  may  be  to  Uansier  the 
to  the  criminal  eourtromn.    In 
he  same  kind  at  taetlea  which 
O  mmunlsts"  those  whose  namea 
yaUlng  llsu  or  these  who  were 
organlsatlona    condemned    by 
r  the  FBI  an  now  to  be  avall- 
dejtce  for  Jailing  union   leaden. 
|ury  can  be  gotten  to  hold  that 
certain  organisations  or  aup- 
prtnclples  or  even  support  for 
constitutes  "affiliation  "  with 
Party,  a  labor  leader  belong- 
k  organisation  may  ba  jailed, 
aaak  to  protect  themsalvea  by 
stich  affidavits.  "rHtirtl"!  bar- 
down  throughoM  tt*  antlra 


in 


Industry.  If  they  do  sign  such  afldavlts.  the 
door  may  be  open  to  sweeping  ertmlnal  witch- 
hunts throughout  the  labor  movement.  It 
would  seem  quite  obvious  that  such  a  pro- 
I  could  come  only  from  such  forces  which 
f  willing  to  use  every  possible  device  either 
to  pnvent  collective  tuu^galnlng  from  taking 
place  or  to  throttle  the  labor  movement  (sac. 
9  (h)). 

tn.  saxAKmo  trr  or  collscttvi  SASOAuruto 
trwiTS 

While  erecting  the  claborata  scheme  de- 
scribed above  to  pnvent  unions  from  getr: 
recognized  at  all  and  to  prevent  any  coll'  :- 
tlve  bargaining  from  taking  place,  the  pro- 
poaed  bill  also  takes  steps  to  make  sure  that 
if  collective  bargaining  does  occur  It  will  be 
on  a  carved-up  basts  iMSt  beneficial  to  the 
employees. 

It  is  ironic  and  typical  of  the  bill  that  it 
Insists  on  breaking  up  unlu  where  collec- 
tive bargaining  U  to  Uke  place  but  it  refuses 
to  allow  a  small  unit  to  be  determined  upon 
If  that  jalght  permit  collective  bargaining 
where  there  would  otherwise  be  no  bargain- 
ing. Thus,  when  a  large  unit  is  not  com- 
pletely organized,  the  Board  forbids  certifi- 
cation of  a  small  unit  as  ha^  been  heretofore 
possible  when  the  Board  certified  to  the  ex- 
tent that  organization  had  taken  place.  This 
the  new  biU  forbids  (sec.  9  <c)  (ft)).  But 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  collective  bar- 
gaining occurring  In  a  large  and  strong  unit. 
the  new  bill  throws  Its  weight  or  the  side  of 
breaking  up  such  unlu. 

A.  In  some  industries,  noubly  newspaper 
publishing,  yean  of  experience  have  estab- 
lished collective  bargaining  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  unit  oovsrli^  so-called  professional 
and  all  other  employees  as  a  alngle  group. 
The  new  bill  would  require  that  so-called 
professional  employees  vote  separately  In  all 
Board  elections  isecs.  9  (b)   (1)  and  2  (13)). 

B  For  approximately  12  yean  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  been  engaged  in 
the  process  of  analyzing  and  determining  the 
imlt  moat  appropriate  for  collective  bargain- 
ing In  the  many  Industries  of  th?  United 
States.  In  many  of  the  mass -production  In- 
duatrlsa  It  has  bssn  perfectly  clear  that  only 
organisation  on  an  industrial  baals,  combin- 
ing into  a  single  unit  all  the  employees  of 
the  plant  or  employer,  la  practical  and  can 
produce  the  kind  of  employee  organization 
capable  of  bargaining  with  the  employer 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  est.ibt. 
ment  as  a  whole.  Without  rhyme  or  reason 
the  proposed  bill  declare*  that  all  of  the  txxly 
of  Board  experience  and  decision  must  be 
disregarded  and  may  be  given  no  considen- 
tlon  tn  the  event  of  any  efforts  by  Isolated, 
splinter,  craft  groups  In  thene  maas-produc- 
tlon  Industries  to  separate  theoBSSlvaB  off 
from  the  main  unit  of  the  employees  (sec.  9 
(b)   (3)). 

C  Plant  guards  will  be  permitted  to  or- 
ganize only  if  their  bargaining  imtt  is  com- 
pletely separate  and.  further,  if  the  union  ts 
not  sfflltated  with  sny  organization  of  other 
employees  (sec.  9  (b)). 

rr.  coLLScrrvs  bascaikino  tzsraicTD 

Iven  If  a  uniun  is  able  to  secure  certifica- 
tion, Is  able  to  secun  recognition,  and  col- 
lective t>argainlug  becomes  possible,  the  bill 
sets  up  certain  matten  on  which  the  parties 
an  prohibited  from  reaching  agreement. 

A  If  the  employer  and  the  union  repre- 
senting the  employees  wish  to  agree  on  a 
union  security  dauss.  they  are  prohibited 
and  restricted  by  th*  prorlalons  outlined 
under  beading  Ho.  1  above. 

B  If  th*  amploysr  and  the  union  repn- 
sentlug  a  majority  of  his  employees  wish  to 
agre*  on  a  provision  whanby  the  employer 
glvea  to  his  employees  the  convenience  of 
ths  etaaok-off  as  a  manna  ai  paymsnt  at  dues 
Insmtf  of  requiring  aattsnslv*.  disorganised, 
and  frequently  wasteful  efforU  at  collect  ■- 
In  th*  plant  ur  outalde,  they  an  furbidu'  u 
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ployer to  break  a  strike,  such  aettrlty  Is  mad* 
an  **anfalr  labor  practice"  for  which  th* 
Board  may  issue  a  restraining  order  (sec.  g 
(b)  (4)).  In  addition,  ^ven  before  hearings 
to  dedd*  whether  to  issue  an  order,  the 
Board  may  apply  to  the  Fedenl  courts  for  an 
injunction  (sec.  10  (1)).  Furthermore,  the 
tmlon  involved  may  be  stied  by  the  employer 
for  damages  (title  UI,  sec.  SOS) , 

D.  Amidst  much  talk  about  "featherbed- 
ding"  the  conferees  Inserted  into  the  bill  a 
provision  which  actually  threatens  any 
union  which  seeks  call-in  pay  or  allowed 
time  or  adequate  safety  crews.  It  Is  msde 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union  to 
"caOM"  an  employer  to  pay  "for  se»  vices 
which  an  not  performed  or  not  to  be  per- 
formed." In  the  many  contract  clauses 
under  which  an  employer  agrees  that  once 
a  worker  is  permitted  to  report  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  day.  he  must  receive  a  cer- 
tain number  of  houn  of  pay.  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  worker  will  thus  be  paid  "for 
services  which  an  not  performed."  Simi- 
larly, In  the  case  of  work  under  ezeessive 
beat  or  similar  conditions  requiring  periods 
of  r«Bt  or  in  work  requiring  appropriate  relief 
periods  for  safety  ptuposes,  it  Is  quite  possi- 
ble that  employees  may  be  paid  for  "services 
which  an  not  performed."  While  the  bill 
apparently  leaves  the  employer  free  out  of 
the  goodness  of  his  heart  to  grant  such  ar- 
rangements. It  is  made  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  the  union  to  do  anything  to  "cause" 
the  employer  to  agree  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment This  apparently  forbids  the  union 
even  to  ask  for  It. 

K.  It  Is  made  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  union  to  "refuse  to  bargain"  (sec.  8  (b) 
(S) ) .  It  Is  also  made  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  union  to  "restrain  or  coerce"  em- 
ployees In  connection  with  the  union  mem- 
benhlp.  These  are  words  which  have  a  very 
definite  meaning  In  themselves  and  as  spelled 
out  in  decisions  during  the  past  10  years  as 
applied  to  employen.  Employen.  before  the 
Wagner  Act,  had  regularly  refused  to  bargain 
with  the  repreeenUtives  ef  the  employee*, 
insisting  on  dealing  only  vrlth  individual  em- 
ployees. Kmployen  had  regularly  used  their 
power  over  the  worken'  jobs  as  a  means  of 
restraining  and  coercing  the  workers  Into 
rejecting  union  membership.  As  applied  to 
tmlons.  however,  these  words  either  have  no 
meaning  or  may  be  Interpreted  to  affect  a 
wide  variety  of  thoroughly  legitimate  activ- 
ity. It  Is  an  imfalr  labor  pnctlce,  for  ex- 
ample, for  an  employer  to  offer  higher  wages 
if  his  employees  will  stay  out  of  the  union. 
Is  it  now  to  be  an  tmfair  labor  practice  for 
a  union  to  promise  a  drive  for  wage  increases 
if  the  worken  join  the  tmlon? 

If  an  employer  engage*  in  a  "reftisal  to 
bargain."  all  that  the  Board  can  do  in  most 
cases  Is  to  order  the  employer  to  bargain. 
If.  on  the  other  band,  the  Board  should  dis- 
approve of  the  bargaining  tactics  of  a  union, 
will  It  have  the  power  solely  to  order  the 
union  to  bargain  or  will  the  Board  also  have 
the  power  to  order  the  termination  of  any 
strike  which  may  be  In  progress?  All  these 
problems  Indicate  that  the  language  of  many 
aectlons  of  this  bill  can  serve  ae  devices  for 
attacking  legitimate  union  activity. 

F.  The  newly  esUbllthed  Federal  Uedla- 
ttop  and  ConcllUtion  Service  Is  encouraged 
and  directed  not  merely  to  conciliate  and 
madlate  but  to  attempt  strike  breaking.  The 
ooatare«s  came  up  with  a  provision  which 
was  not  in  either  the  Hotise  bill  or  the  Senate 
bilL  They  eliminated  the  usual  suggestion 
that,  among  other  things,  the  Director  of 
Conciliation  shotUd  urge  the  partlea  to  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  arbitration.  Instead 
they  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  Con- 
ciliation to  urge  that  the  employer's  last 
offer  of  settlement  be  submitted  to  the  em- 
ployees in  a  secret  ballot.  This  Is  typical 
of  th*  entire  attempt  of  the  bill  to  set  aside 
the  collective-bargaining  agency  and  break 
up    the    collective-representation    principle. 


Tbi&n  Is.  of  eottrse.  no  suggesttoB  that  th* 
Director  of  Conciliation  shotUd  tirge  the 
parties  to  submit  the  union's  last  offer  to 
a  vot*  of  the  stockholden  (sec.  303  (c)). 

O.  It  Is  made  unlawful  for  Oovemment 
employees  to  participate  in  any  strike.  Those 
who  do  will  be  subject  to  immediate  dis- 
charge, forfeiture  of  civil-service  statua,  and 
be  ineligible  for  reemployment  for  8  yean 
by  the  United  States  (sec.  306  (f ) ) . 


▼I.  AoomoifAi,  onoTTTC  or  tuno 

nOM    COLIXCnVX-BAKGAlNIMO    klUHTS 

While  obstructing  collective  bargaining 
and  making  oollectlve-bargainlng  rights  ex- 
tremely dilBcult  to  obtain  for  all  employeea, 
the  bill  goes  further  as  to  certain  groups  and 
makes  it  Impossible  for  them  ever  to  engage 
In  collective  bargaining  with  their  employers. 

A.  SupervlBon  are  denied  any  right  to 
certification  for  collective  bargaining  and 
any  protection  against  imfalr  labor  practices 
(sec.  3  (8)  and  2  (11)).  To  make  stire  that 
no  State  law  will  glv*  them  collective-bar- 
gaining stattM,  any  such  lav  is  declared  con- 
trary to  Federal  policy  (sec.  14). 

B.  Employees  in  agriculture  are  excluded 
from  any  rights  to  certification  ot  from  any 
protection  against  employer  unfair  labor 
practices  (sec.  2  (8)).  Under  the  present 
law  and  practice,  only  an  agricultural  la- 
borer Is  excluded  and  this  has  been  defined 
in  decisions  over  the  yean  so  that  collective 
bargaining  is  permitted  by  those  who  an 
employed  by  large  employers  in  industrial - 
type  operations.  The  conference  committee 
dropped  from  the  bill  any  definition  of 
agriculture. 

C.  Employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  are 
denied  coUectlve-bargidnlng  rights  and  pro- 
tection against  unfair  labor  practices  (sec. 
2  (2)). 

D.  In  addition  to  Oovemment  employees 
who  are  already  denied  collective-bargaining 
rights  under  the  present  law,  employees  of 
waolly  owned  Oovertunent  corporations  and 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  also  to  be  denied 
protection  or  rights  under  the  law  (sec.  2 
(2)). 

VIZ.  ossmucnoN  amo  nrrzanszNcz  wttb  ma- 

nOHAL  LABOe  aSLATIOIfS   BOASD   OPKBATION 

A.  The  Board  membership  is  packed  and 
made  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  by  raising 
the  number  of  memben  from  three  to  five 
(sec.  8  (a)).  In  addition  the  Board's  inte- 
grate operation  Is  upset  and  a  complex  and 
not  very  clear  separation  of  powere  and  func- 
tions is  made  between  It  and  its  own  general 
counsel.  The  general  counsel,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  Boaru.  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  4  yean. 
The  general  cotmsel,  Instead  of  the  Board. 
Is  given  the  power  of  supervision  over  all 
Board  attorneys  and  all  regional  oOoen.  He 
Lb  also  given  final  authority  over  the  investi- 
gation of  charges,  issuance  of  complaints  and 
prosecution  of  complaints  before  the  Board. 
He  is  also  to  have  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  may  preecrib*. 

B.  At  the  sanie  time  the  Board  la  forMd* 
den  to  retain  ita  present  staff  of  review  at- 
torneys who  analyze  voluminous  records 
for  the  Board.  The  bill  would  reqtiire  each 
member  separately  or  his  secretary  or  legal 
assistant  to  analyze  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  record  which  come  before 
the  Board  (sec.  4  (a) ) .  The  Board  is  now 
6  months  to  a  year  behind  in  Ita  docket. 

C.  The  Board  Is  forbfdden  to  hire  eco- 
nomic analysta  whose  services  are  needed 
to  study  company  records  and  statistical 
data  in  order  to  help  analyse  charges  of 
discriminatory  pracUces,  or  In  order  to  help 
computa  back -pay  obligations  (sec.  4  (a)). 

D.  The  Board  is  forbidden  to  take  acti<m 
on  any  charges  which  are  filed  mon  than 
6  months  after  the  unfair  labor  practice  oc- 
cuired.  Thus  if  an  employer  sets  up  a  com- 
pany tmion  or  otherwise  interferes  with  the 


self-organization  of  his  employees  and  hla 
violations  do  not  come  to  the  attantlon  of 
a  bona  fide  labor  organiaation  or  his  em- 
ployees are  not  advised  of  their  rlghta  for  • 
months,  the  company  tmlon  and  the  em- 
plojrer  an  fre*  from  any  effort  to  undo  tha 
Ulegalact  (sec.  10  (b)). 

K.  One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Board 
haa  attempted  to  q>*ed  up  Ita  proceedings 
has  been  the  procedure  of  holding  elections 
even  before  waiting  for  hearings  where  only 
one  union  Is  involved  and  where  there  is  no 
serious  issue  to  be  litigated.  The  coulerenc* 
bill  appeara  to  prohibit  any  stKh  prehear- 
ing aelectiona  (sees.  9  (c)   (1),  9  (c)   (4)). 

F.  To  make  sun  that  the  Board  may  ha> 
com*  bogged  down  In  techntcalitlea  and  red 
tape,  the  new  bill  would  require,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  piece  of  leg- 
islation covering  an  administrative  agency, 
that  in  hearings  before  the  Board  the  t«ch- 
nical  rules  of  evidence  which  normally  ap- 
ply in  the  United  States  courta  must  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Vm.   TBI   BILL   KNOOURAGXa   KAmS   ON   VNIOM 
IBXASUKIIS 

Under  the  guise  of  permitting  suits  against 
labor  organizations  (an  action  for  which  no 
legislation  Is  needed  since  such  stilta  may 
be  brought  in  State  courta).  the  bill  permits 
employen  to  sue  unions  in  Federal  courta.  not 
only  in  the  district  where  the  union  has  ita 
principal  office  but  in  any  district  in  which 
it  has  any  oOlcen  or  agenta.  Tbtis  a  na- 
tional union  may  be  harassed  by  lawsulta 
brought  against  it  in  any  part  of  tlie  coun- 
try where  it  may  have  a  local  tinlon  (see. 
301).  Such  suita  may  be  brought  not  only 
for  alleged  violations  of  contract  (sec.  801). 
but  even  for  any  damages  resulting  to  th* 
employer  from  a  perfectly  peaceftil  and 
otherwise  lawftil  strike  restUting  from  a  re- 
fusal of  employees  to  work  on  scab  producta. 
producta  manufactured  under  substandard 
conditions,  etc.  This  provision  moreover 
permlta  suita  under  all  collective-bargaining 
contracta  to  be  brought  into  the  Federal 
courta  regardless  of  tt,  >  normal  jurisdictional 
requlrementa  that  would  otherwise  apply  to 
any  attempt  to  sue  in  the  Federal  ootots 
imder  any  other  type  of  contract.  This 
provision  Is  unnecessary  for  any  legitimate 
reason  smce  there  is  a  perfect  right  to  su* 
imder  these  contracta  or  any  other  contracta 
in  the  State  ootirta.  It  is  intended  to  and 
wUl  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  em- 
ployen to  draw  collective-bargaining  en- 
forcement into  the  red  tMpe  of  court  litiga- 
tion. Moreover  the  section  eliminates  the 
present  rule  of  law  under  which  a  union  may 
be  held  responsible  only  for  activities  which 
It  has  authorised  or  ratified.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill  th*  union  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  act  of  any  member  if  the  court 
should  decide  that  the  member,  however  un- 
authorized his  activity,  was  acting  as  an 
agent  of  the  union.  The  union  is  also  to 
be  considered  as  having  been  brought  Into 
court  even  if  the  papers  were  not  served  on 
Ita  oihcen  but  on  some  member  whom  the 
court  may  term  to  be  an  agent  of  the  union, 

a.  pouncAL  BSPKMDiTtnus  roasmoEN 
The  law  up  to  this  time  has  forbidden 
only  political  contributkns  by  tmlons  and 
has  operated  only  with  respect  to  general 
elections  This  has  at  least  left  unions  free 
to  participate  in  primaries  and  also  has  per- 
mitted a  union  to  make  known  its  views 
through  ita  own  publications  and  other  ac- 
tivities such  as  meetings,  etc..  so  long  as 
such  activity  did  not  take  the  form  of  finan- 
cial contribution  to  th*  campaign.  Th* 
proposed  bill  wotild  forbid  not  only  contribu- 
tion but  also  expenditures  and  would  apply 
not  only  to  general  elections  but  to  primaries, 
conventions,  caucuses,  etc. 


Jtms  a,  1M7. 
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FHERS.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
revise  and  extend  my  re- 
Appendix  of  the  RxcoRD.  I 
to  insert  an  editorial  from 
Dally  News  of   May  31.    I 
editorial  states  In  a  few  vords 
to  base  our  economy 
wish,  or  guess;  that 
such  factors  are  demoral- 
mly   to  Fvjderal    employees, 
w  lom  are  extremely  efBcient 
devoted  most  of  their  lives  to 
service,    but    also    to   the 


cltiien. 


BcruaucAM  as 


Tb  th*  Co  ngrcssmen  marking  their  tally 
aa  eac  h  approprtatlona  bill  cornea  be- 
fore th«  Hou  «  and  la  tlaahtd.  the  acore  now 
atanda  at  abc  ut  •3.300.000.000:  they  have  not 
yet  reached  the  halfway  mark  In  the  M.- 
000.000.000  n  trenchment  In  President  Tru- 
man's budge 

rhlle  in  other  parts  of  Washington, 
tbm  score  is  being  kept  In  different  units. 
The  law  requ  res  that  Oovemment  employeca 
cannot  be  dli  missed  without  a  30-day  notice, 
aad  the  executive  departmenta,  unable  to 
t's  action,  have  to  be  pre- 
tnto  employees  and  Gov- 
ernment prorframa  the  dollars  loppad  off  with 
every  stroke  af  the  Republican  economy  ax. 
Jerry  Klut  a.  veteran  Washington  Post  re- 
porter cover!  ng  the  executive  departmenta. 
has  assemble  1  the  various  scores  on  dismissal 
notices  now  >rep«red.  The  War  Department 
haa  little  pin  l  sllpa  for  40.000  employees,  and 
win  prepare  ;  15.000  more  If  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conmlttee  goes  through  with  a 
projected  cut  of  WWOCOO.OCO  Agriculture 
wUl  dismiss  1  letween  13.000  and  35.000:  State 
will  get  out  t  otlees  for  4.000,  Including  every 
one  of  the  :  .100  employed  In  Its  Ofltce  of 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Navy. 
re.  Treasury,  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
WA/ .  and  the  office  of  the  Housing 
Expediter  ha"e  from  3.000  to  8.000  each.  In- 
terior and  labor  have  already  fired  thou- 
sands, and  S  000  more  employees  of  Interior 
will  get  theti  notlcea  this  week. 

Thera  wou  d  be  nothing  wrong  with  thesa 
IllUres.  even  though  they  total  around  100,- 
MO  If  they  r  "presented  even  a  halfway  sys- 
tematic stud  r  of  the  needs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment service.  But  when  we  realize  that  they 
are  only  the  rough  tranalatlon  of  dollar  fig- 
ures which  ae  themselves  plucked  from  the 
thin  air,  the]  are  nothing  short  of  demoral- 
talng. 


Jefferson  Davis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JbHN  eai  WILUAMS 

IN  TBK  HC  USS  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVIS 
Tu  Esdoy,  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  WnJiAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  q  le  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Mlsaasippians — and  one  of  the 
greatest    of    all    Americans — Jefferson 


the  president  of  the  Confederal* 
States  of  America. 

Davis  win  be  remembered  by  Ameri- 
cans for  all  time  to  come,  not  only  be- 
cause he  led  the  Southern  States  In  their 
valiant  strxiggle  for  Independence,  but 
also  for  his  historic  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  American  democracy  as 
a  Member  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
ftBOnber  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
as  a  soldier. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a  great  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  exemplary  of  his  ability 
and  character  than  his  farewell  address 
to  MlMlMlppians.  delivered  to  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  on  March  10, 1884. 
which  I  ask  lea^  e  to  include  herewith : 

Prlends  and  brothers  of  Mississippi,  In  th« 
briefest  terms,  but  with  the  deepest  feeling, 
permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  un- 
expected honor  you  have  conferred  upon  mi*. 
A  waif  on  the  political  sea.  I  have  In  my 
saduded  home  by  the  s— shore  observed  wltb 
tMumm  tatvaat  all  pMsIng  cvaots  affecting 
tka  lalTSrt  or  honor  of  IMMlMlppl.  and  I 
haw  rejoiced  to  see  In  the  diversification  of 
labor  and  the  development  of  our  new 
sourcea  of  prosperity  and  the  Increased  fa- 
culties of  public  education,  reason  to  hop* 
for  a  future  to  our  State  more  prosperous 
than  any  jvecedlng  era.  The  safety  and 
baaor  of  a  republic  must  rest  upon  the  mo- 
ralHy,  Intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the 
community. 

We  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  which  la 
always  a  bad  one,  both  In  society  and  nature. 
What  la  to  be  the  result  of  the  changes  which 
may  be  anticipated.  It  Is  not  possible  to  fore- 
cast, but  our  people  have  shown  such  forti- 
tude and  have  risen  so  grandly  from  the  deep 
depreaalon  inflicted  upon  them  that  It  Is  fair 
to  entertain  bright  hopea  for  the  future. 

Sectional  hate,  concentrating  Itaelf  upon 
my  devoted  head,  deprives  me  of  the  privi- 
lege accorded  to  others  In  the  sweeping  ex- 
pression of  "without  distinction  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition."  but  it  cannot  deprive 
me  of  that  which  la  nearest  and  dearest  to 
my  heart,  the  right  to  be  a  liHitMtpplan; 
and  It  Is  with  deep  gratification  that  I  re- 
ceived this  emphatic  recognition  of  that 
right  by  the  representatives  of  our  people. 
Reared  on  the  soil  of  Mississippi,  the  ambi- 
tion of  my  boyhood  was  to  do  something 
which  would  redound  to  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  State.  The  weight  of  many  year* 
admonishes  me  that  my  day  for  actual  serv- 
ice has  passed,  yet  the  desire  remalna  un- 
dlmlnlahed  to  see  the  people  of  Mississippi 
prosperous  and  happy  and  her  fame  not 
unlike  the  paat.  but  gradually  growing  wider 
and  brighter  as  years  roll  by. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  should  apply  for 
pardon.  But  as  repentance  must  needa  pre- 
cede pardon.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make 
that  pardon  haa  not  been  granted  to  me. 
Remembering  as  I  must  all  which  baa  been 
stiff ered.  all  which  haa  been  lost,  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  crushed  aspirations,  yet 
I  deliberately  say.  If  It  were  to  do  over  again, 
I  would  again  do  Just  as  I  did  In  April  1861. 
No  one  Is  the  arbiter  of  hla  own  fate.  The 
people  of  the  Confederate  States  did  more 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  mean* 
than  waa  aver  achieved  by  any  people  In 
the  world's  history.  Pate  decreed  that  they 
should  be  unsuccessful  In  the  effort  to  main- 
tain their  claims  to  resume  the  grants  made 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Our  people 
have  accepted  the  decree:  It  therefore  be- 
hooves them,  as  they  may.  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  to  ahow  to  the  world 
that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  patriotism 
of  our  people  Is  not  measured  by  llnaa  o< 
latitude  and  longitude,  but  la  as  broad  a*  the 
obUgatlona  they  have  aasumed  and  embrace 
the  whole  of  our  ocean-bound  domain. 
Let  them  leave  to  their  children  and  chll- 
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The  creation  of  this  high-level  lake  between 
the  Pacific  locks  and  Oalllard  Cut  would 
supply  a  surge  damping  reservoir  that  would 
reduce  lockage  surges  from  a  maximum  am- 
plitude of  3  feet  to  less  than  1  Inch. 

It  Is  felt  the  raising  of  the  Oatun  Lake 
level  and  the  elimination  of  the  kurge  factor 
of  1.8  feet  will  Increase  the  water-level  oper- 
ating range  materially  and  Improve  naviga- 
tion accordingly,  and  that  It  will  supply 
more  water  for  lockages  and  greater  depths 
for  navigation  during  both  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons. 

The  hazards  of  the  restricted  channels  of 
Oalllard  Cut  can  be  reduced  by  the  widening, 
•tralghtenlng,  and  other  Improvements.  The 
ralalng  of  the  water  level  to  90  feet  wUl  also 
widen  the  channel  through  the  cut. 

The  limitations  caused  by  the  narrow 
width  of  the  present  locks  (110  feet)  can  be 
overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  set  of 
larger  locks  of  such  dimensions  as  may  be 
deemed  adequate. 

A  study  of  the  topography  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal  Indicates  that  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  present  Mlrafiores  Lake  form  a 
suitable  impounding  perimeter  for  creating 
a  high-level  lake  between  Mlrafiores  and  the 
south  end  of  Oalllard  cut.  Geological  in- 
vestigations near  Mlrafiores  indicate  that 
there  are  ample  foundatlona  suitable  for 
heavy-lock  structures.  It  is  the  conalualon 
of  those  who  have  studied  this  problem  that 
the  solution  of  t]l«:fMnclpal  marine  opera- 
tion problems  consists  of.  first,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks:  second, 
the  construction  of  all  Pacific  locks  In  con- 
tinuous lifts  near  Mlrafiores:  third,  the 
crealioa  lOf  a  hlgh-devel  lake  at  the  Pacific 
end  Of  the  Canal  betvtreen  Mlrafiores  locks 
and  the  south  end  of  Oalllard  cut  for  use 
as  4kn  anchorage  basin  for  ships  transiting 
the  Canal  to  match  the  anchorage  at  the 
Atlantic  end  at  Oatun:  and,  fourth,  the 
elevation  of  Oatun  Lake  to  optimum  level  of 
approximately  00  feet. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  the 
so-called  sea-level  canal  as  an  assumption  In 
the  planning  of  the  evolution  of  the  ultimate 
Panama  Canal  that  an  examination  of  this 
proposal  Is  essential  before  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  fundamental  marine  problems 
that  should  be  solved  and  which  I  related  to 
you  earlier.  The  Idea  is  not  new.  It  has 
l>een  an  alluring  dream  of  all  mariners  since 
the  age  of  discovery  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  alluring  prospect  of  the 
Strait  of  Panama  Is  an  ancient  historical 
conception  that  has  had  great  public  appeal. 
This  Idea  has  even  been  symbolized  in  the 
Canal  Zone  seal  which  shows  a  Spanish  gal- 
leon sailing  through  Culebra  Cut  Into  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 

The  first  question  of  prime  navigational 
Importance  in  estimating  the  sea-level  canal 
Idea  Is  that  of  tides.  At  the  Atlantic  end 
of  the  Canal,  there  is  a  maximum  tidal  range 
of  approximately  3  feet:  on  the  Pacific  the 
maximum  tidal  range  Is  20  feet.  In  any  tidal 
canal  without  means  of  controlling  the  flow 
of  the  tide  between  the  oceans,  currents  with 
a  maximum  strength  estimated  at  4.6  knots 
or  more  would  be  caused.  This  is  a  strong 
current  especially  when  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  low-powered  vessels  and  tows. 

Due  to  these  circumstances,  we  are  told 
that  any  tidal  canal  must  be  considered 
under  two  general  headings:  First,  an  open 
strait  or  lockless  canal  and,  second,  a  tidal 
lock  canal.  In  the  first  of  these  would  be 
strong  currents:  In  the  second,  the  current 
would  not  be  so  great.  Navigation  in  a  long 
narrow  rocky  gorge  with  strong  currents 
and  navigation  In  a  similar  gorge  with  less 
current  are  different  problems. 

Ths  critical  situations  which  most  fre- 
quently require  vessels  to  anchor  during 
transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  are— steering 
gear  failures  and  to  break  a  dangerous  sheer 
in  Oalllard  cut.  Other  cmeigencles  which 
have  required  the  use  of  anchors  are  fog, 
wind,  and  blinding  rain.    Relatively  few  in- 
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cidents  have  resulted  In  damages  of  serious 
proportions  to  veasels,  but,  as  I  mentioned 
last  week,  there  have  been  some.  Vessels 
have  struck  the  rock  sides  of  Oalllard  cut, 
have  ruptured  their  plates,  and  have  sunk  in 
the  cut. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  relatively  aafe 
operation  of  the  canal  Is  believed  to  l>e  the 
absence  of  strong  currents  In  the  hazardous 
part  of  the  channel  and  excellent  pilots. 
Vessels  In  difficulty  are  thus  free  to  maneu- 
ver unhampered  except  by  the  narrow  chan- 
nel. 

Navigational  experience  Indicates  that  the 
following  minimum  channel  widtha  are  es- 
sential for  BOtmd  marine  operational  plan- 
ning depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
currents. 

1.  Open  strait  (lockless  canal) — a  width 
that  will  permit  safe  swinging  of  the  larger 
vessels  when  anchoring  in  emergency. 

2.  Tklal  lock  canal— a  width  that  will  en- 
able tmrestricted  two-way  traffic  with  the 
degree  of  safety  now  afforded  in  the  wide 
channels  m  Oattm  Lake. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  open  strait,  or 
lockleas  canal,  the  width  should  l>e  twice  the 
stun  of  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  the 
scope  of  chain,  with  a  factor  of  safety  to 
clear  the  bank.  This  would  probably  be 
about  1  mile.  A  project  of  that  magnitude 
would  be  of  such  vastaess  aa  to-  eliminate 
it  as  an  economically  feasible  solution. 

In  the  tidal  level  lock  canal,  the  channel 
width,  so  we  have  been  told,  can  be  somewhat 
less:  but  there  should  still  be  space  for  un- 
restricted two-way  traffic  with  a  safety  com- 
parable to  the  Oattm  Lake  channels — esti- 
mated at  1,200-1.500  feet.  Any  decision  as 
to  this  width  will  depend  upon  the  result 
of  the  restricted  channel  model  tests  now 
In  progress  at  the  Taylor  Model  Basin,  and 
navigational  exi>erlence  of  canal  pilots.  This 
also  represents  a  project  of  vast  proportions. 

The  published  project  for  the  "sea  level" 
canal  contemplated  In  previous  studies  con- 
sists of  a  500-foot  channel  with  its  charac- 
teristics approximating  the  present  channel 
with  one  tidal  lock  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal. 

According  to  studies  made  to  date,  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  be  overwhelming  that  the 
high-level  lake  canal  modified  to  include  a 
terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific  end  is  vastly  su- 
perior for  transiting  ships  over  the  tidal  lock 
canal. 

You  probably  wonder  why  these  fimda- 
mental  Ideas  were  not  presented  In  years 
past.  The  answer  Is  that  they  were,  but  they 
were  presented  differently  and  by  men  with- 
out marine  operational  experience.  Por  ex- 
ample. In  recent  years  Mr.  Ralph  Z.  Klrk- 
patrlck,  former  Chief  of  Surveys  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  saw  the  weakness  in  the  present 
canal  arrangement  and  submitted  sugges- 
tions. His  main  purpose  seemingly  was  to 
combine  the  Pacific  locks  into  one  structure 
and  his  plans,  not  being  backed  by  operating 
experience,  were  not  adopted. 

Before  Mr.  Klrkpatrlck  there  was  the  late 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  L.  Sibert.  the  builder  of  the 
Gatun  locks.  He  wanted  to  place  all  Pacific 
locks  between  Cerro  CocoU  and  Cerro  Mlra- 
fiores In  one  structtire  as  at  Oatun.  While  he 
seemingly  had  an  excellent  understanding  of 
the  needs  for  traffic,  tils  main  thesis  was  econ- 
omy of  construction.  A  board  Investigated 
his  plan  and  reported  favorably  thereon  and 
the  report  was  referred  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  decided  against 
adopting  the  change  in  the  Canal  plan  be- 
cause the  Pacific  loclcs  had  then  been  started; 
because  It  woiUd  have  meant  a  delay  in  com- 
pletion date:  and  because  any  modification 
would  have  given  the  enemies  of  the  Canal 
an  opportunity  to  seize  it  as  an  evidence  of 
weakness  in  the  lock-type  canal  at  a  time 
when  a  political  attack  would  very  well  have 
endangered  the  completion  of  the  Canal. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is,  indeed,  again  in  an 
era  of  decision.  A  great  store  of  operating 
experience,  not  available  to  the  early  Canal 


builders,  is  available  for  guidance.  When  the 
Canal  waa  constructed  engineering  consider- 
ations were  the  chief  bases  for  decisions. 
Now  marine  operational  requirements  rather 
than  engineering  problems  are  the  factor* 
that  will  imdoubtedly  govern  decisions. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  from  my  limited  study  ct 
this  major  problem,  that  the  time  has  come 
tor  us  to  eliminate  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  dam  and  concentrate  all  Pacific  locks 
near  Mlrafiores  to  form  a  high-level  Mlra- 
fiores Lake.  The  plan  finally  adopted  for 
changing  our  present  Panama  Canal  system 
should  equip  the  Canal  for  ages  to  come. 
Those  who  bring  abotit  the  reconstnietiaa 
will  truly  bestow  a  tremendous  service  on  the 
United  States  naval  forces  and  on  the  ahlp- 
ping  of  all  maritime  nations. 

Those  who  bring  about  the  modernization 
of  the  Panama  Canal  will  achieve  the  rare 
distinction  that  will  rank  them  with  Ita 
builders. 
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Tuesday,  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
southern  California,  the  Long  Beach 
Independent  Is  one  of  our  dear-thlnklng 
newspapers.  In  view  of  this,  I  take 
pleasure  In  Inserting  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  edition  of  May  21,  1947. 
in  which  the  editor  gives  full  support  to 
the  policy  of  this  Congress  in  its  efforts 
to  stop  further  Russian  aggression  in 
eastern  Europe: 

CHANCCS      WK     HAU 

As  we  listened  to  Henry  Wallace  it 
sounded  like  an  old  story  often  told.  We 
had  heard  it  with  slight  variations  for  the 
10  years  before  our  smugness  was  crushed 
out  of  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  men  were  again  urging  that  we 
appease  dictators  and  aggressors.  It  recalls 
the  march  of  Japan  into  Manchuria  In  1931. 
We  protested,  not  too  loudly,  and  were  told 
that  this  kind  of  arrogant  aggression  would 
lead  to  world  war.  But  none  of  us  wanted 
war,  and  besides,  Manchtiria  was  a  long  way 
off.  as  was  Japan.  It  Is  doubtful  if  a  bomber 
force  could  have  made  it  to  Japan  in  le-s 
than  several  months  at  that  time.  Today 
It  could  be  there  In  a  few  days,  as  could  a 
RtiESian  bomber  force  from  Siberia  or  the 
northern  Japanese  islands  be  here. 

We  let  Japan  get  by  with  this  bit  of 
aggression  and  occupation  of  the  territory  of 
another  nation.  It  was  the  signal  for  other 
aggressors  to  make  their  plans.  While  the 
little  German  children  were  starting  to  hell 
Hitler  as  they  goosestepped  through  the 
streets,  another  dictator  in  Rome  decided 
to  defy  the  League  of  Nations  and  ourselves. 
It  was  then  the  black-shirted  Fascists  moved 
against  weak  and  backward  Ethiopia  in  1935. 
Mussolini  thumbed  his  nose  at  all  who  cried 
out  In  protest.  There  were  millions  of  words 
of  protest.  But  no  military  force  opposed 
him.  Prom  all  facts  now  known,  any  one  of 
the  big  three.  Prance.  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  could  have  easily  stopped  him.  In- 
stead, they  appeased  him  and  thereby  asked 
for  further  aggressive  moves  from  Mussolini 
or  any  other  dictator. 

As  the  world  daily  heard  and  saw  pictures 
of  the  military  machines  t>elng  built  In  Ja- 
pan, Italy  and  Germany,  yes,  and  in  Russia, 
we  refused  to  be  disturbed.  Everything  we 
knew  of  history  and  of  the  acts  of  dictators 
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Charlis  O.  Akorews  was  bom  In 
Holmes  County,  in  historic  old  West 
Florida.  He  came  from  that  sound  pio- 
neer stock  which  did  so  much  to  shape 
the  traditions  and  the  Ideals  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  which  even  today  provides  the 
bedrock  of  good  judgment  that  preserres 
ito  bBlance.  His  people  are  respected 
leaden  in  community  after  community 
throughout  Florida. 

As  a  young  man  Just  starting  out  In 
the  world  he  taught  in  a  one-room  school 
at  Crestrlew,  my  home  town.  When  he 
came  back  some  30  years  later  to  ask  for 
a  place  In  the  United  States  Senate,  he 
already  had  achieved  prominence  far  t>e- 
yond  that  given  to  most  men.  The  con-, 
fldence  he  inspired  In  one  small  com-j 
munlty  as  one  of  its  first  school  teachers 
had  grown  until  It  was  State-wide. 
After  his  elecUon  to  the  United  Sutes 
Senate  in  1936  the  Justification  for  that 
early  confidence  was  quickly  shown.  For 
his  stature  grew  steadily,  and  the  respect 
for  his  sound  Judgment  increased  In  each 
succeeding  year. 

Senator  AKDRrws  provided  the  sound, 
solid  balance  that  a  community,  a  State, 
and  a  Nation  need.  He  was  neither  rad- 
ical nor  reactionary.  His  creed  was 
Americanism,  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
country.  And  his  works  and  his  memory 
are  indelibly  etched  on  the  scrolls  which 
record  the  story  of  good  and  great 
Americans. 


JeffcrsoB  Dayis,  PresiiieBt  of  Hw  Confed- 
eracy— Atldress  of  Bishop  Charles 
GaUowaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

Df  THS  HOt^SX  OF  RBFRSSBrTATTVES 
TtLesdav,  June  3.  1947 

Ifr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  one  of  the 
noblest  men  who  ever  lived  in  the  Ude 
of  time,  and  Mississippi's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  list  of  Illustrious 
men. 

On  June  3.  1908.  Bishop  Charles  B. 
Galloway,  of  my  State,  dehvered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  student  body  of  the  Unl- 
Teratty  of  Mississippi  on  the  life  and 
diaracter  of  Jefferson  Davis  which  Is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  speech  ever  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  character  of  this 
Immortal  American. 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend ray  remarks  in  the  Rscoio,  I  am 
iDMirtlBC  Bishop  Galloway's  address  at 
this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  Davis  had  his  limitations  and  was  not 
without  his  measure  of  human  faults  and 
frailties;  but  he  also  had  extraordinary  gifts 
and  radiant  virtues  and  a  brilliant  genius 
that  rank  him  among  the  mightiest  men  of 
the  centtu-ies.  He  made  mistakes  because  he 
was  mortal,  and  he  excited  antagonisms  be- 
cause his  convictions  were  stronger  than  his 
tactful  graces;  but  no  one  who  knew  him, 
and  no  dispassionate  student  of  his  history, 
ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  great  soul 
or  the  absolute  integrity  of  his  imperial  pttr- 
pose.  Let  us,  on  his  anniversary  day,  learn 
some  patriotic  lessons  from  the  life  history 
of  this  greatest  Mississlpplan,  repUght  our 
faith  to  the  unalterable  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  to  which  be  was  passionately 
devoted,  and  renew  our  fealty  to  the  flag  of 
our  reunited  country,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  love. 

I  have  read  of  a  peculiar  notion  entertained 
by  the  ancient  Norsemen.  They  supposed 
that,  beside  the  soul  of  the  dead,  a  ghost  sur- 
vived, hcxuntlng  for  a  while  the  scenes  of  his 
earthly  labors.  Though  at  first  vivid  and  life- 
like. It  slowly  waned  and  faded,  until  at 
length  It  vanished,  leaving  behind  no  trace 
or  memory  of  its  spectral  presence.  I  am 
glad  that  the  ghosts  of  old  sectional  Issues 
are  vanishing  and  soon  will  cease  to  haunt 
and  mock  the  fecn  of  the  most  anxious  and 
nervous  of  American  patriots.  It  Is  a  grate- 
ful fact,  in  which  all  rejoice,  that  this  Nation 
Is  more  united  in  heart  and  purpose  today 
than  ever  in  its  history. 

While  I  would  not  needlessly  stir  the  em- 
bers of  settled  strife  or  reopen  the  grave  of 
buned  Issues  or,  by  a  word,  revive  the  bitter 
memories  of  a  stormy  past,  it  is  due  the 
truth  of  history  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  fathers  contended 
should  be  often  reiterated,  in  order  that  the 
purpose  which  Inspired  them  may  be  cor- 
rectly estimated  and  the  purity  of  their 
motives  be  abundantly  vindicated. 

If  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1860  be  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  one  has  a  clear  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Government,  together 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, we  need  not  fear  the  Judgments 
that  may  be  formed  and  the  conclusions 
that  will  be  reached.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  truth  of  history,  up  to  recent  years,  we 
have  been  confronted  by  dogmas  which  are 
substituted  for  principles  by  preconceived 
opinions  which  are  claimed  to  be  historical 
verities,  and  by  sentimentality  which  closes 
the  avenues  of  the  mind  against  logic  and 
demonstration. 

But  before  studying  the  lessons  of  a  great 
catise.  a  great  leader,  and  a  great  era,  I  call 
attention  to  a  rather  singular  historic  fact. 
The  most  Illogical  and  unreasoning  senti- 
ment—which yet  lingers,  but  is  fast  fading — 
a  sentiment  universal  in  the  North  and  more 
or  less  entertained  in  the  South — is  that 
which  has  persistently  discriminated  against 
Mr.  Davis,  holding  him  to  vindictive  account 
for  the  ever-to-be-lamented  war  and  all  Its 
terrible  consequences,  while  others  have 
been  acquitted  of  blame,  and  many  ap- 
plauded as  patriots  and  heroes.  Upon  his 
weary  shoulders  have  been  piled  the  sins  of 
the  South,  and  he  has  been  execrated  as  the 
arch  traitor  of  Ar^erlcan  politics.  Those 
who  thtis  judge  have  taken  counsel  of  their 
prejudices,  and  evidence  an  almost  criminal 
Ignorance  of  the  facts  of  history.  Was  Mr. 
Davis  more  a  sinner  than  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Stonewall  Jackson,  that  he  should  be  con- 
demned and  they  so  universally  praised? 
Did  he  tollow  any  flag  for  which  they  did  not 
draw  their  swords?  Did  he  advocate  any 
doctrine  to  which  they  did  not  subscribe, 
and  write  their  names  In  blood?  Did  he 
avow  allegiance  to  any  government  to  which 
they  did  not  pledge  life  and  sacred  honor? 
And  yet.  In  some  sections  of  our  cotmtry,  he 
has  been  gibbeted,  and  they  have  t>een 
applsuded. 


I  know  there  is  a  certain  glamour  that 
gathers  about  a  military  hero  which  com- 
mands admiration  and  calls  for  extravagant 
laudation.    One  who  braves  the  shout  of  bat- 
tle and  wins  the  chaplet  of  victory  Is  uncon- 
sciously invested  with  a  halo  more  brilliant 
than  the  crown  of  any  clvlUan,  however  mar- 
velous his  gifts  or  magnificent  his  achieve- 
ments or  immortal  the  results  of  his  public 
labors.     People  will  applaud  the  returning 
conqueror  while  they  forget  the  founder  of 
an  empire  or  the  author  of  a  nation's  con- 
stitution.   By  virtue  of  his  exalted  position, 
first  as  the  trusted  political  leader  of  a  great 
party,  and  then  as  the  President  of  a  storm- 
cradled   nation,   Mr.   Davis   Invited    antago- 
nisms  and   could   not   escape   the   sharpest 
Criticism.    Having  to  deal  with  the  rivalries 
of  political  leaders,  tbe  Jealousies  of  military 
aspirants,  the  bitterness  of  tbe  disappointed, 
the  selfishness  of  the  discontented,  and  in- 
deed all  classes,  in  every  department  of  the 
civil  and  military  service,  he  had  to  hear  every 
lament  and  patiently  bear  every  complaint. 
In  the  North  he  was  charged  with  everything, 
from  the  sin  of  secession  to  the  "horrors  of 
AndersonvUle"  and  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.    In  the  South  be  was  held  account- 
able for  everything,  from  the  failure  to  cap- 
ture  Washington   after   the   first   battle  of 
Manassas,  to  the  unsuccessful  return  of  the 
peace  commission  and  the  surrender  of  Lee's 
tattered  legions  at  Appomattox. 

As  this  discussion  will  be  more  the  sttidy 
of  an  epochal  man  and  his  times,  rather  than 
the  recital  of  personal  history,  I  shall  not  re- 
peat in  detail  the  well-known  facts  of  an 
eventful  career.  The  son  of  a  gallant  Revc^u- 
tionary  soldier,  and  with  the  finest  strain  of 
Welsh  blood  flowing  In  his  generous  veins, 
Jefferson  Davis  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  infancy  he  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Mississippi,  and  here  his  entire  life 
was  spent.  At  the  county  school  he  was  pre- 
pared for  Transylvania  College,  from  which, 
at  the  age  of  16.  he  passed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In 
that  institution  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
student  and  a  gentleman,  and  in  dtie  time 
was  graduated  with  high  honor. 

Jefferson  Davis  began  life  well.  He  had  a 
clean  boyhood,  with  no  tendency  to  vice  or 
Immorality.  That  was  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  neighbors,  teachers,  and  fellow  stu- 
dents. He  grew  up  a  stranger  to  deceit  and  a 
lover  of  the  truth.  He  formed  no  evil  habits 
that  he  had  to  correct,  and  forged  upon  him- 
self no  chains  that  he  had  to  break.  His 
nature  was  as  transparent  as  the  light  that 
shone  about  him;  his  heart  was  as  open  as 
the  soft  skies  that  bent  In  benediction  over 
his  country  home;  and  his  temper  as  sweet 
and  ch:ery  as  the  limpid  stream  that  made 
music  In  its  flow  through  the  neighboring 
fields  and  forests. 

Graduating  from  West  Point  in  1828,  he 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Regular  Army,  and  spent  7  laborious  years 
In  the  military  service,  chiefly  in  the  middle 
Northwest,  and  had  some  conspicuous  part 
In  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Iq  1835.  Lieutenant 
Davis  resigned  from  the  Regular  Army,  mar- 
ried the  charming  daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  settled  on  his  Mississippi  plan- 
tation, to  follow  the  luxurious,  literary  life 
of  a  cultured  southern  gentleman.  But  the 
untimely  death.  In  a  few  short  months,  of 
his  fair  young  bride,  crushed  his  radiant 
hopes  and  disappointed  all  his  life  plans. 
After  7  years,  spent  mostly  In  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  In  literary  study,  especially  the 
study  of  political  philosophy  and  constitu- 
tional history,  he  entered  public  life,  and  al- 
most Immediately  rose  to  trxisted  and  con- 
spicuous leadership. 

In  1844  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  ever  thereafter,  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  was  In  some  dis- 
tinguished capacity  or  other  connected  with 
the  public  service  ot  his  country.  When  he 
entered  the  Halls  of  Congrees,  the  Oregon 


question,  the  reannexatlon  of  Texas,  and 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  were  tiie  stormy 
Issues  that  divided  the  Nation  into  two  hos- 
tile camps.  The  scholarly  young  Represent- 
ative from  Mississippi  soon  appeared  in  the 
lists,  and  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  the 
questions  involved  attracted  national  atten- 
tion. The  venerable  ex-President.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  "old  man  eloquent,"  at 
that  time  a  Member  of  the  House,  was 
greatly  Impressed  with  his  extraordinary 
ability  and  predicted  his  brilliant  parliamen- 
tary career.  Referring  to  his  first  set  speech 
In  Congress,  a  recent  biographer  makes  this 
Just  and  suggestive  observation:  "He  mani- 
fests here,  in  his  early  efforts  as  a  legislator, 
some  of  the  larger  views  of  national  life  and 
development  which  have  been  so  persistently 
ignored  by  those  who  have  chronicled  his 
career." 

In  that  first  great  speech,  which  had  all 
the  marks  and  carried  all  the  credentials  of 
the  profotmdest  statesmanship,  Mr.  Davis 
made  this  broad  declaration,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  never  receded:  "The  extent 
of  our  Union  has  never  been  to  me  the  cause 
of  apprehension;  its  cohesion  can  only  be 
disturbed  by  violation  of  the  compact  which 
cements  it." 

Believing  as  he  did  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  conflict  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Davis  ear- 
nestly advocated  the  most  liberal  supply  of 
means  and  men  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
announced  himself  as  ready,  should  his  serv- 
ices be  needed,  to  take  his  place  In  the  tented 
fleld.  In  June  1846  a  regiment  of  Mississippi 
volunteers  was  organised  at  Vlcksburg.  and 
Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  its  colonel.  He 
accordingly  resigned  his  seat  In  Congress, 
hastened  to  Join  his  regiment,  which  he  over- 
took at  New  Orleans,  and  reported  for  duty  to 
General  Taylor  on  the  Mexican  border.  At 
Monterey  and  Buena  \rista,  crucial  {>OEltions 
of  the  war.  his  command  rendered  conspicu- 
ously heroic  service.  Our  American  knight- 
hood was  In  fairest  flower  that  day,  especially 
on  the  plains  of  Buena  Vista,  when  Colonel 
Davis,  against  overwhelming  numbers, 
snatched  victory  from  almost  certain  defeat, 
and  v.-on  Immortal  fame  for  himself  and  his 
gallant  Mississippi  Rifles.  By  a  brilliant  tac- 
tical movement  he  broke  the  strength  of  the 
Mexican  army  and  sent  General  Santa  Anna 
southward  with  only  half  the  force  of  the 
day  before.  Though  severely  wounded  he 
remained  In  his  saddle,  refusing  to  quit  the 
field  until  the  day  of  glorious  triumph  web 
complete.  General  Zachary  Taylor,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  American  forces,  paid 
this  eloquent  tribute  to  the  soldierly  cotirage 
and  genius  of  the  distinguished  Mlssksip- 
pian:  "Napoleon  never  had  a  marshal  who 
behaved  more  superbly  than  did  Colonel 
Davis  today." 

Returning  from  Mexico,  having  won  the 
highest  honors  of  war.  Colonel  Davis  and  the 
brave  remnant  of  his  magnificent  regiment 
were  everywhere  welcomed  with  boundless 
enthusiasm.  He  was  tendered  the  position 
of  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  but  declined,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  holding  that  such  appointment  in- 
hered only  in  the  State. 

Within  2  months  after  his  return  from 
Mexico,  crowned  with  Immortal  honor,  Mr. 
Davis  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  rep- 
resent Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, a  vacancy  having  occurred  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Spaight.  When  the  legislating 
met  he  was  elected  unanimously  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unexpired  term,  all  party 
lines  having  disappeared  In  a  universal  desire 
to  honor  the  brilliant  young  colonel  of  the 
Mississippi  Rifles.  That  was  a  position  most 
congenial  to  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  and 
there  his  superb  abilities  shone  with  a  splen- 
dor rarely  equaled  in  the  parliamentary  his- 
tory of  America.  He  was  an  ideal  Senator, 
dignified,  self-mastered,  serious,  dispasslott- 
ate,  always  bent  on  the  great  things  that 
concerned  tlie  welfare  of  the  Nation.     B« 
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Brat  raaJt. 


•tn  thai  fancier  they  farmed  the  old 
federatloa.  and  when  It 
aopanada  the  Artictaa  tt 
by  the  praaaot  Oonatltotlon.  they  met  In  oon- 
venttoB  as  States,  acted  and  voted  as  Statea^ 
and  the  Constlnatlon.  when  formed,  was  sub« 
mlttcd  for  raUlleatloo  to  the  people  of  the 
Otatea.  It  waa  rattflad  by  them  aa 
each  State  for  Itaelf ;  each,  by  lu  raU- 
Beatlon.  MMteff  Ita  own  cltlaens:  the  parto 
thus  sepaMtoly  btndlnf  themaelwe.  and  noa 
the  whole,  the  parte;  and  It  la  declared  to 
the  preamble  of  the  Oonatltntloc  to  be  ar> 
BitiMfl  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  In  the  artlela  of  ratification.  whei\  ^wtl- 
fled,  to  be  tondUlf  between  the  Siat^  ao 
rattfyiBff.  I^e  oondtalon  la  taavltoUe  'h*t 
tha  OooatttuUoo  la  the  work  of  tha  pr<>pia 
of  tha  Btotoa,  oeaMflHad  as  separate  and  ln« 
>t  poUtleal  antoMiinHlea;  that  ttay 
lu  authora  tBair  power  ciaatod  It.  thalr 
11  trtth  authority:  that  tha 
at  iWtoai  la  in  reality  their  stent; 
and  tBat  tha  Ohlott.  of  whieh  tha  Oonstnu. 
ttoa  la  tha  bond.  It  a  Unloo  c(  Btotea  and 
not  or  ladtTtdtiala." 

And  It  la  an  interesttng  and  stmeattve  faet 
that  the  latest  hlatarlana  and  wntera  on 
aaaaututlona]  (xnrernment  auataln  the  fnnda- 
toantal  con  ten  ion  of  aoathem  stateemea. 

Tte  Booorable  Benry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  aa> 
aoaipBaMd  aeholar  and  distinguiahad 
tor  o(  MaaaaahwaMa.  la  hu  Ufa  of 


That 
IMiblle  cl 

Jeffi 


public  life 
aU  that  It 
woe  of  hie 


that 

flaaa,  and 

iBBlBdlCtlOE 


CiDnfederat  on 


United 

that 

CValimtlch  ttaeU. 


delegated    to 

bled.**  ud 

tntaet  to  tha 

And  aa  one  fmctlon  of 

was  tha  right  to  withdraw  troaa 

himself  sq  iarely  upon  that  doctrine,  and 
never  wavired  In  tta  able  and  tearleae  ad- 
vocacy— a  poctitne.  by  the  way.  that  waa 
by  any  jrurlat 
after    tha 


pflda  In  a 
aay  that 


aCargnmenk 


the 

of 


lenry  wnaea.  of  _ 
ipc^M  of  htai  aa  "tha 

preeaatneatly 
and  parlbnentary 
nm  hia  amcere,  un 
tha  doetrtae  of  State  aovaralgBty 
and  all  th4  practical  gmattana  that 
la  haM  wtth  aaialastDi 
■aMal  fact  that  the  Union 
If  eeparate.   Indapasdant. 
and  that  aU  ra 
ipectflcaiiy   liiaitad.   and   eiaarty 
tltiuDlc  stniitlaa  of  hIa  enttra 
>  tntt  thle  one  vital  laaua.  with 
logtcaUy  Involvad  for  the  weal  or 
beloved  country.    The  Artldee  of 
X  on   dealarad.   to   aapraaa   terma. 
State  latotoa  Ni  Mwatalpity.  f ree- 
BiaBH.  and   every   power. 
and  ngbt.  which  la  not  by  this 


tke 


wtth  great  dlll- 
tha  whole  history 
that  culminated 
between  tha  Btotea.  Including 
of  our  prof  oondeat  states- 
and  with  all  my  genuine 
reatored  Unkm.  I  am  bound  to 
aouthem   poaltlon  waa   never 
that  the  overwhelming  weight 
waa  on  the  aide  of  John  C.  Cal- 
.  >affaraon  Davla.    And  further,  it 
the  coDatttuttonal  argu- 
te what 
aw"  of  political  I 

tha  north  found  apotogy  or  da- 
toward  tha  tnalWmabie 


that  you   Buty  appractoto  tha 

ny  eonfldent  aaaarttoa.  X  qpoto  a 

from  what  aaeam  to  me  an 

It  by  John 


pc  Utlcal  phUoaopher  In  the  Nation 


tha  OonaUWlMB  ttoa  wtaptat  by  tha  1 
of  tha  SUIM  at  rhOaflripBto  and  aa- 
bp  votsa  of  Statae  to  papular  eon- 
II  vaa  aafo  to  aay  there  waa  not  a 
Ba  anuntry.  from  WMhiagton   to 
BamlUon  on  the  one  elde.  to  0««rfe  Cltotos 
oa  the  other,  who 
M  aaythlBg  but  aa 
t  enieiad  «pen  by  tha  Btotea.  and 

rtghl  to  paaoerally  wlthdraw^-a  right  that 
llkaly  to  ba  emviaad." 

the 
abun- 
dantly and  abaoluUly  vlndlcatea  the  oon- 
Untlon  of  Air.  Davla  and  other  aouthera 
In  thla  Bohto  ntteraaee:  "^o  v^^ich 
did  the  weight  of  argument  Incline  dur> 
lag  tha  great  debate  which  ciilmlnated  to 
our  CtvU  Wart  The  answer  neceaaarUy  turiM 
on  the  abetract  right  of  what  we  term  a 
aovarelgn  Stote  to  aacade  from  the  Union  at 
such  time  and  for  auch  eauae  aa  may  seem 
to  that  Stau  proper  and  suflVelent.  T^f 
la  aettled;  irrevocably  and  for  all  iima 
It  waa  aettled  40  years  ago.  and  iha 
t  atoca  laaiahad  has  been  the  rrsult 
of  reaaoa  baaad  on  historical  evidenoa 
but  of  aaanto  and  of  foree."  And  Mr.  AdaoM 
Xtothar  added:  "The  prlndplea  enundatad 
by  South  Carolina  on  the  aoth  of  December 
ictotad  by  the  Kentucky  reao- 
11.  17M.- 

The  poaitlon  of  Jefferson  Davla.  though 
by  hia  anaiiilaa  often  denied  and  persutently 
obaciared.  waa  thla— that  whUe  cocuistently 
and  unanswerably  defending  the  ngbt  at  a 
State  to  escede.  he  never  urged  it  aa  a  policy. 
I»  aa  a  poaslble  necaestty.  Or 
a(  the  reaolutlon  i 
by  the  Stotea'  righto  oonv«iilon  of 

to  June  Itol.  drawn  by  hia  own  hand. 
the  laat  altamaUvc.  the  Onal 
remedy,  and  abould  not  be  riataieU  to  undv 
aalatlng  dreomstaneea." 

It  may  be  totnraatlng  to  thla  eonneetlon  to 
Inquire  when  tha  eaarelae  of  a  SttU'a  right 
to  aecade  had  Ita  first  and  aaoat  thrmtenl^ 
amntliiii  Aleaander  H.  Stevene  aOrma  that 
tha  right  of  a  Stou  to  withdraw  from  tha 
Union  was  never  denied  or  questioned  by  any 
or  alatsaiiiaii  of  ebaraeter 
untu  Kent's 
to  laSM.  nearly  40 
lad  gone  toto 
It  la  blatorto  trwth  to  alato  tbnt  the 
throat  to  mmnttm  thU  Ught.  unltonaUy  ran* 
ognlsed  in  the  early  days  of  the  RepubUa^ 


and 
f,  when  to  Congi 
1 6upr«BM  Court  and 

lUtutlon.  said:  "It 
I  than  to  Maaaachu- 
kUoa  of  tha  Kaatera 


by  Joalali 
U.Ull.agaliMt 
ka  Into  the  Union  aa 
were  dehuntly  at- 
|to  dec*ara  It  aa  my 
thu  bttl  paasaa.  the 
vutually  diaeolved; 
Maa  It  are  free 
and  that,  m  It 
It  will  be  the  duty 
Klyforaaeparailoa. 
rntlyU  thaymuat.*' 
that  thcaa  are  not 
Whan  he  da- 
lle's right  to  tever 
Jnlon.   he   waa  da- 
•gainst  the  Uf e  of 

the  Bartford  Oon- 
ipoaed   of 
SUktee,  to 
ma  baf  sen  tha 

Thay  had  a«C« 


rather  toaa  en- 
I  aeeount.  they  pre- 
[tba  Union.   Tha  ra. 
ly  by  the  convan- 
^e:  "In  eaee  of  de> 
Ipalpabta  Infractions 
fcttof  tha  aovereignty 
pee  of  the  people.  It 
the  duty  of  such  a 
Horlty  for  their  pro- 
beet  calculated   to 
emerfrrndee  ccmr, 
the  reach  of  ^idlclal 
bg  to  admit  of  the 
xorram.  Statee  which 
I.  mtMt  be  their  own 


never  carried  Into 

I  Ghent  having  been 

Uhere  Is  the  solemn 

[these  New  Sngland 

1  npht  to  withdraw 

lion    seemed    to 

It  tipon  the  fact 

I  meditotlng  with- 

compact  Oen.  An- 

rolc  legtons  to  the 

theddlng  their 

'  national  flag.    But 

Ktlcn.  Is  there  any- 

years  to  make  the 

old  and  Rnfua  King 

Qulncy  and  tha 

dlaloyal  than  t^ 

3g  of  John  C.  Cal- 

k?    And  yet  no  ana 

aa  -the  hotbed 

leaders  as  con- 

|of  the  Nation.    Ho 

story  can  acquit 

Lult  with  Jcfferaua 

kuaetU  to  IgQO 

--not  legaUy  btod- 

Btote."    Now.  to 

kply  tha  sastlon  of 

Sooth  cawiina.  it 

aa  the 


|tl>'i.s  and  I 
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preclpltoto.  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union.  Slavery,  which  existed  In  all  but  1  of 
the  Btotea  when  the  Union  was  formed,  and 
to  16  of  them  when  the  war  began,  was  the 
occasion  but  not  the  cause  of  the  lamented 
conflict.  But  aa  Ur.  Davla  well  said.  "In  the 
later  controversies  *  *  *  Its  effect  In 
operaUng  as  a  lever  upon  the  passtotu,  pre- 
Judloea.  or  sympathies  of  mankind  was  so 
potent  that  It  haa  been  spread  like  a  thick 
cloud  over  the  whole  horizon  of  historic 
truth." 

The  right  or  wrong  of  slavery  we  need  not 
discuss,  or  attempt  to  determine  who  was 
moat  raaponilble  therefor.  The  institution 
Is  dead  beyond  the  possibility  of  resurrection, 
and  the  whole  Nation  Is  glsd.  The  later  geo- 
graphical limitations  of  slavery  to  the  United 
Btotaa  were  determined  not  by  conscience  tut 
by  climate.  It  was  climate  in  the  North  and 
the  cotton  gin  in  the  South  that  regulated  the 
distribution  of  alave  labor.  I  have  scant 
respect  for  a  conscience  too  sensitive  to  own 
certain  property  becauae  It  la  Immoral,  but 
without  compunction  wUl  sell  the  same  to 
another  at  full  market  value.  Had  the  alave 
holders  of  the  North  minumltted  their  slavea 
and  not  sold  them  because  their  labor  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  there  would  have  been  more 
regard  for  the  BUbae<]uent  abolition  aeal.  It 
to  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  no  Southern 
Colony  or  Stoto  ever  had  a  veaael  engaged  In 
the  alave  trade.  And  several  of  the  Southern 
Statea  were  the  first  to  pass  stringent  laws 
agatost  the  ImporUtlon  of  African  alavea. 

But  apart  tron  the  ethical  queetlon  to- 
yolvad.  aa  we  now  aee  it.  slave  property  was 
taeogntaed  by  the  Constitution  and  exlated 
to  tvary  SUto  but  one  whan  tht  Union  was 
formed.  And  a  elaar  mamlato  of  the  Con- 
stitution required  slavee  to  be  delivered  up 
to  their  owners  when  eacaptog  toto  another 
State.  Congreaa  ptned  laws  to  enforce  the 
same,  and  their  constitutionality  was  sus- 
tolned  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Daniel  Webster,  too 
great  to  be  provincial,  and  too  broad  to  be 
a  narrow  partisan,  in  a  noble  speech  at  Capon 
igvlBgs.  Va..  to  1861.  made  thU  emphatic  de- 
claration: 

•I  have  not  hesitoted  to  say.  and  I  repeat, 
that  If  the  Northern  SUtes  refuse,  willfully 
and  deliberately,  to  carry  toto  effect  that  part 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  which  respecte  the  res- 
toration of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress  pro- 
vide no  remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer 
be  botmd  to  observe  the  compact.  A  bargain 
cannot  be  broken  on  one  side  and  still  bind 
the  other  elde.  I  say  to  you.  gentlemen  in 
Virginia,  as  I  said  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
and  to  the  city  of  Boston,  as  I  may  say  again. 
that  you  of  the  South  have  as  much  right  to 
receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North  has 
to  any  of  Its  righU  and  privllcgea  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce." 

And  yet  Charles  Sumner,  speaking  for  a 
great  party  growing  in  strength  and  domi- 
nance with  the  rising  sun  of  every  day.  said 
the  North  covild  not  and  would  not  obey  the 
law.  William  H.  Seward  declared  that  there 
waa  "a  higher  law"  than  the  Constitution 
which  would  be  the  nile  of  their  political 
conduct. 

Now.  the  InsUtence  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
compatrlote  was  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  should  be  obeyed— that  the  todlvldual. 
aoverelgn  SUtes  must  reg\ilate  their  own  do- 
mestic affairs  without  Federal  taterference, 
and  that  their  property,  of  whatever  kind, 
muat  be  reapected  and  protected.  They  re- 
sisted any  mvaslon  of  the  Stote's  right  to 
control  Its  own  totemal  affairs  as  a  violation 
of  the  aacred  Federal  compact.  Over  that 
one  fundamental  question  an  "irrepressible 
conflict"  was  waged  for  many  stormy  years. 
The  advocatee  of  SUte  sovereignty  were 
charged  with  disloyalty  to  the  Union.  whUe 
the  Fsderallste  were  denounced  as  enemies  of 
the  ConstituUon  and  tuurpers  of  the  rlghU 
or  the  SUtes. 

And  by  the  way.  otir  present-day  political 
discussions  are  eloquently  vtodlcatinf  the 


patriotic  Jealotisy  of  Mr.  Davis  for  the  rlghte 
of  the  SUtes.  The  most  significant  fact  of 
theae  strenuous  tlmee  is  the  solemn  warnings, 
to  endless  iteration  and  from  both  political 
parties,  against  the  ominous  encroachmente 
of  Federal  authority.  More  and  more  the 
Nation  Is  seeing  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  not 
an  alarmist  or  an  academical  theorist  but  a 
practical,  sagacious,  far-seeing  sUtesman 
when  he  contended  so  persistently  for  the 
rights  and  unconstratoed  functions  of  each 
member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Sectional  agitation  and  alienation  con- 
tinued, with  slight  Interruption  and  Increas- 
tag  violence,  for  many  weary  years.  Kvery 
lover  of  toe  Union  deplored  It.  and  every 
patriotic  American  sought  some  common 
ground  on  which  all  could  stand,  and  the 
rlghte  of  each  be  preserved.  But  with  every 
congressional  debate  and  political  convention 
and  Supreme  Court  decision,  this  animosity 
was  kindled  Into  fiercer  flame.  On  both  sides 
the  bitterness  was  Intense.  Political  differ- 
ences ripened  Into  personal  hates  and  hoa- 
tlUtlea.  Bnoounters  between  Congressmen 
over  aectional  Issues  were  a  daily  dread  in 
Waahington.  One  Senator  aald:  "I  believe 
every  man  to  boto  Houses  is  armed  with  a 
revolver."  Fourteen  of  the  Northern  SUtes 
passed  so-called  personal  liberty  laws,  de- 
algned  to  nullify  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
courage the  people  to  disregard  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sute 
oflkcen  were  prohibited  from  assisting  In  tha 
arrest  of  fugitive  alaves.  while  Sute's  attor- 
ney's were  required  to  defend  them,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  paying  the  fugitive's  ex- 
penses out  of  the  SUte  treasury.  Charlaa 
Sumner  openly  declared  that  the  North  would 
not  obey  the  fuglUve-alave  laws.  William  H. 
Seward.  It  waa  wld.  contributed  money  to 
John  Brown  which  waa  used  for  plUagb  and 
murder.  John  Brown's  midnight  raid  on 
Harpers  Ferry  was  npplauded  to  the  echo 
throughout  the  North.  And  when  the  old 
aasaasln  was  executed,  according  to  law,  bells 
were  tolled  in  many  places,  cannon  were 
fired,  and  prayers  offered  for  him  as  If  he 
were  the  saintUest  of  martyrs.  By  fervid 
or&'oors  he  was  placed  on  the  same  canonized 
roll  with  Paul  and  Silas. 

On  the  other  hand  the  South  was  equally 
intolercnt  and  aflame  with  Intense  excite- 
ment. Commercial  conventions  to  Charles- 
ton. Montgomery.  Memphis,  and  elsewhere 
adopted  retaliatory  measures  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  North.  Southerners  declared 
that  nonintercourse  to  business  was  "the  one 
prescription  for  Northern  fanaticism  and  po- 
litical villatoy."  Southern  parente  were  con- 
demned for  patronizing  Northern  colleges, 
and  urged  to  enlarge  and  equip  their  own 
Institutions  and  to  use  only  Southern  text- 
books. "If  our  schools  are  not  good  enough." 
they  said,  "let  them  be  improved  by  a  more 
hearty  8Upp>ort:  If  this  Is  not  enough.  let 
them  patronize  the  imlverslties  of  Europe 
rather  than  aid  and  abet  in  any  way  the 
bitter  enemies  of  toe  Southland." 

And  as  further  evidence  that  northern 
leaders  had  determtoed  no  longer  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  give  to  the  Souto  what 
she  considered  her  rights  and  equality  in  the 
Union,  we  have  only  to  reread  the  extreme 
and  Inflamed  utterances  of  their  chief  men. 
What  could  the  Nation  hope  for  when  men 
to  autoority  declared  that  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  lived  to  no  longer  of  binding 
force,  and  that  toere  to  a  hlghw  law  for  toe 
guidance  of  a  citizen's  conduct  and  con- 
adence?  William  H.  Seward,  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  toe 
author  of  toat  doctrtoe,  uttered  these  words: 
"There  to  a  higher  law  toan  the  Constitution 
which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  do- 
mato.  Slavery  muat  be  abolished,  and  we 
must  do  It." 

Horace  Greeley,  a  moot  potential  voice  In 
the  councUs  of  his  party,  did  not  hesitate  to 
say:  "I  have  no  doubt  but  the  free  and  slave 


SUtes  ought  to  be  separated — the  Union  to 
not  worto  sunwrttog  to  connection  with  tha 
South." 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  at  first  derided  as 
a  fanatic,  but  afterward  followed  as  the  voice 
of  an  apostle,  thus  advocated  the  cauae  of 
disunion:  "The  Union  is  a  lie.  The  Ameri- 
can Union  to  an  imposture,  a  covenant  with 
deato.  and  an  agreement  wlto  hell.  We  are 
for  lU  overthrow.  Up  with  the  fiag  of  dto- 
union.  that  we  may  have  a  free  and  glorious 
republic  of  our  own." 

Wendell  Phillips,  the  most  eloquent  orator 
in  New  England,  and  whose  leadership  waa 
commanding,  fed  the  flamea  of  sectional  ani- 
mosity with  apeeches  such  as  thto:  "There 
Is  merit  to  the  Republican  Party.  It  to  thto: 
It  to  the  first  sectional  party  ever  organiaad 
in  thU  country — it's  not  national;  It  to  aec- 
tional.  It  to  the  North  against  the  South. 
The  first  crack  to  the  iceberg  to  visible,  you 
will  yet  hear  It  go  with  a  cradc  through  the 
center." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  for  many  yeara  the 
acknowledged  and  most  Influential  organ  ot 
Republican  opinion  to  the  United  SUtes. 
thus  bade  the  Scuto  a  respectful  cdleu:  "The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  cry  vrlll 
become  too  overpowering  to  restot.  Rather 
toan  tolerate  national  slavery  as  it  now  extots. 
let  the  Union  be  dissolved  at  once." 

With  such  uttemnces  and  the  applatidlng 
echoes  of  a  party  fltuhed  with  political  vic- 
tory rtoglng  to  their  ears,  the  Souto  had  lit- 
tle occasion  to  hope  for  aggreaalona  to  oeaae 
and  conditions  to  Imivove.  But  through  all 
the  years  this  storm  waa  flercely  raging,  the 
cool,  sagacious  Jefferson  D^.vto  never  lost  the 
cleameia  of  hto  vision  or  allowed  himself  to 
Iw  iwept  from  his  political  moorings.  He 
tought  with  all  his  superb  skill  and  herculean 
itrength  for  the  rig'hu  of  the  SUtea  and 
framed  hto  opponents  that  continued  Pedcrttl 
Invasion  might  drive  them  from  the  Union, 
l>ut  at  toe  aame  time  he  reiterated  hto  un- 
ctytog  love  for  the  whole  coitotry  and  Ite 
organic  law.  and  prayed' that  the  day  of  dto- 
union  would  never  dawn. 

In  an  eloquent  speech  delivered  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  in  1858.  Mr.  Davis  strikingly 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  Sute  pride  and 
dPvoMon  to  SUte  integrity  strengthened 
ratoer  than  weakened  our  atuchment  to  toe 
Federal  Union;  that  toe  larger  love  we  have 
for  oiu-  national  flag  to  fed  by  the  passionate 
devotion  we  manifest  in  the  welfare  of  an  to- 
dividual  sute.  He  said:  "No  one  more  than 
myself  recognizes  the  blndtog  force  of  toe  al- 
legiance which  the  citizen  owes  to  the  State 
of  hto  citizenship,  but  the  SUte  being  a  party 
to  otu*  compact,  a  member  of  toe  Union, 
fealty  to  the  Federal  Constitution  to  not  In 
opposition  to  but  flows  from  toe  allegtonce 
due  to  one  of  the  United  States.  Washington 
was  not  leas  a  Virginian  when  he  commanded 
ut  Boston,  nor  did  Gates  and  Green  weaken 
the  bonds  which  bound  toem  to  their  several 
SUtes  by  their  campaigns  in  toe  South.  In 
proportion  as  a  citizen  loves  hto  own  SUto 
will  he  strive  to  honor  her  by  preserving  her 
name  and  her  fame  free  from  the  tamtoh  of 
having  failed  to  observe  her  obligations  and 
to  fulfill  her  duties  to  her  stoter  SUtes.  Do 
not  our  whole  people — interior  and  seaboard, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — alike  feel  proud 
of  the  Yankee  sailor,  who  has  borne  our  flag 
as  far  as  the  ocean  bears  ite  foam,  and  cauaed 
the  name  and  character  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  known  and  respected  where  toere  to 
wealth  enough  to  woo  commerce  and  intel- 
ligence to  honor  merit?  So  long  as  we  pre- 
serve and  appreciate  the  achievemente  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Adams,  of  Franklin  and  Madiaon. 
of  Hamilton,  of  Hancock,  and  of  Rutledge — 
men  who  labored  for  toe  whole  cotmtry  and 
lived  for  mankind — we  cannot  sink  to  toe 
petty  strife  which  saps  toe  foundations  and 
destroys  the  political  fabric  oiu*  fatoers  erect- 
ed and  bequeatoed  as  an  inheritance  to  our 
poeterity  forever." 

And  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  when  on  a 
Tlalt  to  Boston,  addreaaing  a  great 
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ttre.  but  advlecd  my  friends  that  I  prefeiied 
not  to  fiU  It." 

Long  after  Taney  and  Rbett  and  Tooafee 
and  others  had  thrown  bealtancy  to  the  wlads 
Mr.  DavU  still  wnnight  with  aU  hla  great 
ability  and  Influence  to  preaervc  the  Union. 
He  favored  and  earnestly  advocated  the 
"Crittenden  R«*olutkma"  on  condition  thatj 
the  Republican  Members  accept  them.  Had 
they  not  stubbornly  refueed— and  they  did 
It  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ltnooln — war  would 
have  been  averted  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  prevenu>d  or  (>oetponed.  Ail  the  un- 
doubted facts  g3  to  prove  that  Jefferson  Davte, 
at  the  peril  of  aacrlAcing  the  confidence  ct 
his  people,  exhausted  all  reeourcea  consistent 
with  sacred  honor  and  the  rlghu  of  the  Sea  tea 
to  st«y  the  fatal  dismemberment  of  the 
Union. 

Jefferson  Davis'  farewell  to  the  United 
Statea  Senate.  In  which  he  had  so  long 
towered  sa  a  commanding  figure  and  whera 
he  had  rendered  his  country  such  distla- 
gulshed  service  was  one  of  the  most  dramatte 
and  memorable  scenes  in  the  life  of  that 
historic  Chamber.  Mississippi,  by  solemn  i 
ordinance  and  in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign 
right,  had  severed  her  relation  with  the 
Union,  and  he,  aa  her  representative,  mustj 
make  ofliclal  announcenwnt  of  the  fact,  8\ir»  I 
render  his  high  commission,  and  return  hot 
to  await  the  fxirther  orders  of  his  devoted 
people.  It  was  a  supreme — a  fateful  hour— 
In  our  country's  history  The  hush  of  death 
fell  upon  the  Chamber  when  Jefferson  Davia 
aroee.  The  trusted  leader  and  authorltatlva 
voice  ot  the  South  was  about  to  speak,  and  an 
anxious  Nation  waa  eager  to  bear.  Every 
Senator  waa  In  his  seat.  Members  of  the  Houaa  | 
stood  In  every  available  place,  and  the  gailer< 
lea  were  thronged  with  thoee  whose  faces 
preeeed  the  alternating  hopes  and  fears 
their  patriotic  hearta.  The  fate  of  a  nat 
■eemed  to  hang  upon  that  awful  hour. 

Pale,  sad  of  countenance,  weak  in   body 
from  patriotic  grief  and  loea  of  aleep,  evl« 
dently  under  the  strain  of  aacred.  suppreaaed 
emotion,  and  yet  with  the  calmness  of  fixed 
determination   and   aettlad   conviction, 
majestic  Senator  of  MlealiBlppl  stood, 
tant  for  a  moment,  in  painful  silence.     The 
natural  melancholy  in  hla  face  had  a  deeper 
tinge  "as  if  the  sliadow  of  his  country's  sor- 
row had  been  cast  upon  It."     His  good  wife. 
who  witnessed  the  fateful  scene,  and  felt  the 
oppressive  burden  that  almost  crushed  the 
brave  heart  of  her  great  husband,  said  that 
"Had   he   been    bending   over   his    bleeding  I 
father,  needlessly  slain  by  his  countr3rmen,  | 
he  could  not  have  been  more  pathetic  and 
Inconsolable."      At  first  there  waa  a  slight 
tremor  In  his  speech,  but  as  he  proceeded  his 
voice  recovered  Its  full,  flutelike  tones,  and 
rang  through  the  Chamber  with  Its  old-tlms 
clearnees  and  confident  strength.     But  there 
was  In  It  no  note  of  defiance,  and  he  spoke  no 
word   of   bitterness   or   reproach.      He    waa 
listened  to  in  profound  silence.     Hearts  werw  i 
too  sad  for  words  and  handa  too  heavy  forj 
applause.      Many  eyes,  unused  to  weeplnf. 
were   dimmed   with   tears.      And   when   ha 
doeed  with  these  solemn  words,  there  was  a 
sense  of  unutterable  sorrow  in   the  entire 
assembly:  "Mr.  Preeldent  and  Senators,  hav- 
ing made  the  announcement  which  the  oe- 
caalon  seemed  to  me  to  re<iulre.  it  only  re- 
maina  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu."    Sen- 
ators moved  softly  out  of  the  Chamber,  as 
though  they  were  turning  away  from  a  new- 
made  grave  in  which  were  laid  their  dearest  I 
hopea.     Mm.  Davla  mya  that  the  night  after 
this  memorable  daf  brottght  no  aleep  to  his 
eyelids,  and  all  through  its  restlem  hours 
she   could   bear   the   oft-reiterated    prayer: 
"May  God  have  us  in  His  holy  keepmg.  and 
grant   that   before   it  Is   too   laU   peaceful  j 
councils  may  prevail." 

In  thia  open,  manly,  but  painful  way,  tha 
Southern  Sutea  withdrew,  with  never  a  aug< 
gestlon  of   conspiracy   against   anything   or| 
anybody.     The  men  of  the  South  wore  no 
disguises,  hsld  no  secret  covmcils.  concealed 
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ptirpoee  of  this  discussion.  Nor  is  It  neces- 
sary to  consider  at  length  the  many  and  per- 
plexing problems  which  signalized  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  young  nation's  first  and 
only  President.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  stormy  gov- 
ernment with  consummate  wisdom,  meet- 
ing the  sternest  responsibilities,  awed  by  no 
reverses,  discouraged  by  no  disaster  and 
cherishing  an  unshaken  faith  that  a  cause 
could  not  fail  which  was  "sanctified  by  its 
justice  and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people." 
even  after  Richmond  was  evacuated  and  the 
sun  of  Appomattox  was  about  to  go  down 
amid  blood  and  tears,  a  final  appeal  was  Is- 
sued In  which  he  said:  "Let  us  not  despair,  my 
countrymen,  but  meet  the  foe  with  fresh  de- 
fiance and  with  unconquered  and  unconquer- 
able hearts." 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  great  President.  In  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  Confederate 
Government  he  displayed  remarkable  con- 
structive and  executive  genius.  Considering 
the  resources  at  his  command,  all  the  south- 
ern ports  blockaded,  and  without  the  recog- 
nition of  any  foreign  nation,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  cotton  abroad  and  import  sup- 
plies In  return,  having  to  rely  entirely  upon 
the  fields  and  strong  arms  of  the  homeland, 
and  constantly  menaced  by  one  of  the  great- 
est armies  of  the  world,  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  young  nation  could  have  survived 
a  few  months.  Instead  of  four  memorable 
years.  And  much  of  that  wonderful  history 
Is  due  to  Its  Chief  Executive.  In  answer  to 
one  who  sought  General  Lee's  estimate  of  Mr. 
Davis  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  he 
thus  replied:  "If  my  opinion  is  worth  any- 
thing, you  can  always  say  that  few  people 
could  have  done  better  than  Mr.  Davis.  I 
know  of  none  that  could  have  done  as  well." 
And  on  the  other  side  harsh  criticism  is 
giving  way  to  generous  and  discriminating 
Judgment.  The  Honorable  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  in  a  recent  review  of  the  latest  Life  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  which  has  Issued  from  the 
press,  pays  fitting  tribute  to  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  displayed  by  the  Confederacy's 
great  President:  "No  fatal  mistake."  says  he, 
"either  of  administration  or  strategy,  was 
made  which  can  fairly  be  laid  to  his  ac- 
count. •  •  •  He  did  the  best  that  was 
possible  with  the  means  that  he  had  at  com- 
mand. Merely  the  opposing  forces  were  too 
many  and  too  strong  for  him.  Of  his  aus- 
terity, earnestness,  and  fidelity  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  no  more  question  than  can 
be  entertained  of  his  capacity." 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  charged  with  cruelty 
to  prisoners,  and  on  his  shoulders  have  been 
laid  the  so-called  horrors  of  Andersonville,  a 
charge  aa  utterly  baseless  as  it  is  despicably 
mean.  No  more  humane  or  gentle  spirit 
ever  walked  this  earth  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  deliberate 
purpose  on  either  side  to  maltreat  prisoners 
of  war  or  fall  to  make  proper  provision  for 
their  eare.  The  sufferings  endured  were  only 
the  exigencies  of  the  awful  days  when  great 
armies  were  in  the  death  struggle  for  mas- 
tery. All  that  humanity  could  suggest  and 
the  meager  resources  of  the  South  could  pro- 
vide were  freely  given  for  the  brave  men  cap- 
tured In  battle.  Mr.  Davis  said  they  were 
given  exactly  the  same  rations  "in  quantity 
and  quality  as  those  served  out  to  our  gal- 
lant soldiers  In  the  field,  which  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  support  them  In  their 
arduous  campaigns."  On  the  contrary, 
goaded  doubtless  by  false  reports  from  the 
South,  the  United  States  War  Department, 
on  April  20,  1864,  reduced  by  20  percent  the 
rations  issued  to  Confederate  prisoners. 

"With  60,000  more  Federal  prisoners  In  the 
South."  said  Senator  Daniel,  "than  there 
were  Confederate  prisoners  in  the  North, 
4,000  more  Confederates  than  Federals  died 
In  prison."  If  those  figures  are  correct  the 
very  repetition  of  the  charge  is  an  Instilt  to 
intelligence  and  blasphemy  against  the 
truth.  The  '■eal  reason  for  so  much  suffering 
and  mortality  among  the  men  In  southern 


prisons  was  that  the  Federal  Government  re- 
fused to  observe  the  cartel  agreed  upon  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  And  General 
Grant  boldly  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
such  refusal  In  these  words:  "It  Is  hard  on 
oiu  men  In  southern  prisons  not  to  exchange 
them,  but  It  Is  humanity  to  those  left  in  the 
ranks  to  fight  our  battles.  If  we  conunence 
a  system  of  exchanges  which  liberates  all 
prisoners  taken,  we  will  have  to  fight  on  un- 
til the  whole  South  is  exterminated.  If  we 
hold  those  caught  they  amount  to  no  more 
than  dead  men.  At  this  particular  time  to 
release  all  rebel  prisoners  North  would  In- 
sure Sherman's  defeat  and  compromise  our 
own  safety  here." 

If  any  unfortunate  prisoner  was  not  com- 
fortably provided  for,  it  was  not  because  the 
South  would  be  cruel  to  a  brother  but  on 
account  of  her  exhausted  source  of  supply. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  war  General  Lee 
had  meat  only  twice  a  week,  and  his  usual 
dinner  was  "a  head  of  cabbage  boiled  In  salt 
water,  sweetpotatoes,  and  a  pone  of  corn 
bread."  If  the  peerless  commander  In  cMef 
of  the  Confederate  armies  was  reduced  to 
such  scanty  fare,  the  government  could  not 
well  provide  very  liberally  for  the  gallant  men 
in  the  ranks  or  behind  prison  doors. 

Now,  with  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  a 
most  remarkable  career  I  shall  briefiy  refer 
to  some  of  the  qualities  that  made  this  he- 
roic history  a  sublime  possibility. 

He  was  an  accomplished  orator  and  a  mag- 
nificent debater.  Having  always  complete 
mastery  of  himself  and  of  the  subject  In 
hand,  he  became  a  veritable  master  of  as- 
semblies. He  met  Sargent  S.  Prentiss  In  de- 
bate, that  Inspired  wizard  of  persuasive  and 
powerful  speech,  and  his  friends  had  no 
occasion  to  regret  the  contest.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  found  In  him  the  mightiest  cham- 
pion with  whom  he  ever  shivered  a  lance. 
Dviring  the  exciting  discussion  In  1850,  Henry 
Clay  turned  to  the  Mississippi  Senator  and 
announced  his  purpose,  at  some  future  day, 
to  debate  with  him  a  certain  great  question. 
"Now  Is  the  moment,"  was  the  prompt  reply 
of  the  brilliant  southern  leader,  whose  in- 
trepid courage  and  diligent  student  habits 
kept  him  fully  armed  for  the  issues  of  any 
hour. 

"He  was  an  archer  regal 

Who  laid  the  mighty  low, 
But  his  arrows  were  fledged  by  the  eagle 
And  sought  not  a  fallen  foe." 

One  of  Mr.  Davis'  biographers,  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  parliamentary  career,  who 
knew  his  mastery  in  debate  and  his  superb 
power  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  and  who 
witnessed  his  brilliant  gladiatorial  combat 
In  the  Senate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  gives 
this  discriminating  estimate  of  the  great 
Mississlpplan : 

"In  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Davis'  speeches  Is 
recognized  the  pervasion  of  Intellect,  which 
Is  preserved  even  In  his  most  impassioned 
passages.  He  goes  to  the  very  foundations 
of  Jurisprudence,  lllxistrates  by  historical  ex- 
ample, and  throws  upon  his  subject  the  full 
radiance  of  that  light  which  Is  shed  by  dil- 
igent Inquiry  into  the  abstract  truths  of 
political  and  moral  science.  Strength,  ani- 
mation, energy  without  vehemence,  classical 
elegance,  and  a  lumlnoiis  simplicity  are  fea- 
tures In  Davis*  oratory  which  rendered  him 
one  of  the  most  finished,  logical,  and  effec- 
tive of  contemporary  parliamehtary  speak- 
ers. •  •  •  He  had  less  of  the  character- 
istics of  Mlrabeau  than  of  that  higher  type 
of  eloquence,  of  which  Cicero,  Burke,  and 
George  Canning  were  representatives,  and 
which  Is  pervaded  by  passion,  subordinated 
to  the  severe  tribunal  of  Intellect." 

His  sensitiveness  to  personal  and  official 
honor,  and  his  exceeding  conscientiousness 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  were  among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  serious  and 
stainless  man.  "Great  politicians,"  said 
Voltaire,  "ought  always  to  deceive  the  peo- 


ple." But  such  was  not  the  sacred  creed  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  held  that  public  men 
should  Invariably  and  scrupulously  be  hon- 
est with  the  people,  having  no  confidences 
from  which  they  are  excluded  and  no  poli- 
cies In  which  they  were  not  invited  to  share. 
Free  from  conscious  sophistry  and  the  vary 
soul  of  candor,  he  never  sought  to  conoeal 
or  obscure,  but  to  make  the  truth  so  lumi- 
nous that  he  who  ran  could  read.  His  own 
el<xiuent  characterization  of  President 
Franklin  Pierce  might  be  fittingly  applied  to 
Jefferson  Davis  himself:  "If  treachery  had 
come  near  him  It  would  have  stood  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  his  uuth,  his  manliness, 
and  his  confiding  simplicity." 

In  official  life  he  knew  no  word  but  duty. 
When  in  Congress  a  river  and  harbor  bill 
was  pending  on  one  occasion,  and  seeing 
that  combinations  had  been  formed  to  se- 
ciu-e  certain  local,  trivial  appropriations,  he 
opposed  the  measure  with  characteristic 
vigor.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  he  was 
a.sked  If  he  did  not  favor  appropriatioiis  for 
Mississippi,  In  response  to  which  he  retorted 
sharply  and  concluded:  "I  feel,  sir,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  sectional  distinctions  upon 
such  a  subject.  I  abhor  and  reject  all  Inter- 
ested combinations." 

He  was  the  very  soul  of  chivalry.  No 
p::umed  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  ever  had 
higher  regard  for  the  virtue  of  woman  or  the 
integrity  of  man  or  the  sacredness  of  a  cause. 
Sensitive  to  wrong,  cherishing  above  measure 
his  stainless  honor,  he  never  In  the  least  be- 
trayed It  nor  allowed  another  to  Impugn  It. 
Had  he  remained  In  the  military  service  I 
doubt  not  that  he  would  have  been  on  the 
tented  field  what  Sir  Henry  Havelock  became 
to  the  chivalry  of  England. 

His  was  a  proud  but  a  noble  and  affection- 
ate nature.  Some  have  thought  him  a  cold, 
austere,  severe  man,  lacking  in  the  gentlnr 
elements  and  sympathies  of  a  generous  soul. 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 
His  affections  were  most  ardent,  his  friend- 
ships partook  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  often  dimmed  his  efM 
with  tears.  And  he  was  at  all  times  most 
approachable.  No  dtlaen  was  so  poor,  no 
soldier  so  humble,  no  man  so  obscure,  as  not 
to  have  ready  access  to  his  presence  and 
sympathetic  attention. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  statesman,  with  neither 
taste  nor  ability  for  mere  political  manipu- 
lation. He  relied  upon  high  argument,  and 
not  political  management,  to  achieve  the 
great  ends  for  which  his  party  stood,  and  for 
which  this  yoimg  Republic  was  called  Into 
being.  It  Was  impossible  for  him  to  resort 
to  questionable  methods  and  demagogloal 
appeal  in  order  to  win  elections  and  carry 
out  party  or  governmental  policies. 

He  was  a  profound,  philosophical  states- 
man, with  a  thoroughly  trained  intellect 
and  an  exalted  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
In  his  logical  processes  he  quite  resembled 
the  lUustrioiu  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  genius 
h(!  greatly  admired  and  with  whose  political 
creed  he  was  In  substanial  accord.  And 
when  Mr.  Calhoxin  passed  away,  amid  the 
lamentations  of  the  whole  Nation,  the  great 
p{u-ty  he  had  led  with  such  consummate 
skill  turned  instinctively  to  Jefierson  Davis 
as  Incomparably  the  ablest  exponent  of  the 
biisic  principles  for  which  they  fearlessly 
stood.  His  superb  and  commanding  leador- 
shlp  vindicated  their  generous  confidence 
and  vastly  enlarged  the  strength  and  measure 
of  his  national  Influence. 

As  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  by  common  consent  he 
was  the  premier  In  that  body  of  statesmen; 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  others  to  £ay  that 
no  abler  or  more  accomplished  Secretary  ever 
sat  at  the  council  table  of  an  American 
President, 

Providence  designed  him  for  leadership 
and  amply  endowed  him  with  gifts  to  meet 
its  repeated  exigencies  and  Imperial  respon- 
sibilities. And  In  every  pcwitlon  to  which  he 
was  siunmoned  the  results  of  his  labors  and 
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was  a  devout  believer  tn   the 
verities  of  our  ChrlsUan  faith, 
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Jefferson  Davis  as  I  know  few  men. 

near  him  In  hla  public  duUaa. 

n  him  by  his  private  fireside;  I 

his  humble  Christian  devo- 
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their  capttn-e,  his  friend,  the 
John  H.  Reagan,  the  postmaster 
the  Confederacy,   was  separated 
to  be  sent  to  a  northern  prison. 
Remained  at  Fortress  Monroe,  lir. 
My  old  friend  read  frequently 
Psalm:  it  haa  often  given 
consolation."    While  enduring 
wd  clxains  his  Imprisonment  at 
a  cruelty  that  will  ever  be 
our  country's  fair  fame,  he  wrote 
to  his  anxious  and  devoted 
thers   the   Lord's   leisure,   be 
Be  will  comfort  thy  heart.    Every 
or  oftener.  I  repeat  the  prayer  of 
Again,  from  the  dungeon 
a  friend:  -flsparatsd  frcm  my 
this  world,  my  B4a««nly  Father 
nearer  to  me." 
hta  two  pitiless  ysara  of  Imprls- 
ended.  broken  tn  health  but 
spirit,  and  when  the  short  court 
were   concluded    In    Richmond, 
him  to  liberty  and  the  bosom 
and  a  party  of  friends  had 
Davis  at  the  hotel,  the  venerable 
loM  cmoss  turned  to  his  old  pastor 
Mr.  mnmgwude.  you  have  been 
my  BUSsrliifB  and  comforted  and 
me  with  year  prayers:  is  it  not 
we  now  once  more  should  kneel 
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and  here  spent  the  remnant  of  his  berolfe 
ysTi.  Out  of  fire  and  tempest  and  baptism 
of  Mood  he  came  with  an  unfaltering  purpMsc 
and  an  unclouded  sky.  Thers  is  something 
strangely  beautiful  in  the  old  age  of  a  ureat 
and  food  man.  No  sun  sweeping  throug.^i  ne 
opening  gates  of  the  ■wnilng  has  ever  tue 
radiant  glory  of  its  calm  setting.  Beauu.ui 
and  buoyant  as  Is  the  springtime.  It  fades 
before  the  color  and  splendor  of  the  autumn. 
And  so  there  la  a  sweet  serenity  and  chas*  | 
tened  beauty  about  the  evening  of  a  cheer- 
ful, well-spent  life  that  far  exceeds  uic  < 
brtghtnsss  and  bloom  of  Its  fair  young  mom*  J 

tag. 

The  last  days  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  pea 
ful  and  beautiful.  They  were  spent  in  dig- 
nified retirement,  cultivating  the  sweet  com- 
panlooship  of  books,  enjoying  the  assocta- 
tk»  of  friends,  and  In  writing  a  ta&a^ci^j, 
exposition  of  ths  great  principles  of  gov« 
ment  that  had  basn  the  creed  of  his  pot 
cal  faith  and  the  groimd  of  his  people's  hopea>] 
This  was  his  last  will  and  testament  to  those 
"who  have  glorified  a  fallen  cause  by  tb«  I 
simple  — — '*»«~«  of  their  lives,  the  patient 
•ndunuMC  of  auflering.  and  the  heroism  of 
dMth." 

Though   never  an   indillereut  obeerver  oC| 
puaaiug  evenu.  he  wisely   took  no  part  In 
public  affairs  and   rarely   ever  appeared 
public  occasions.     When  occasionally  one 
the  numerous  Invitations  with  which  hs 
overwhelmed  was  accepted,  it  was  to  speak 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  hl5  n.^o.  j 
pie.  urging  them,  with  stout  hearts  and  at: 
hands,  to  labor  for  the  largest  good  of 
reimitcd  country. 

In  a  notable  address  before  the  Leglslatur 
of  Mississippi  In  1884.  when  In  age  and 
feebleness  extreme,  standing  In  the  old  hall 
where  In  the  days  of  his  splendid  prime  he 
swayed  enrapttn'ed  atidiences  as  with  the. 
wand  of  a  mighty  magician,  he  thus  ep-ke 
the  people  who  had  ever  held  the  hlg* 
place  In  his  affectionate  heart  v  "Reared 
the  soil  of  Mississippi,  the  ambition  of 
boyhood  was  to  do  something  which  wc 
redound  to  the  honor  snd  welfsre  of 
State  The  weight  of  many  years  admoniahee  | 
me  that  my  day  of  actual  services  has  pa^oK). 
yet  the  desire  remains  tindlmlnlslied  t:i  v.-«, 
the  people  of  Mississippi  prosperous 
happy,  and  her  fame  not  unlike  the  p&si.  b1 
gradually  growing  wider  and  brighter  as 
years  roll  away.  •  •  •  Pate  decreed 
we  should  be  unsuccessful  In  the  effort 
maintain  and  re5mme  the  grants  made  to 
Federal  Government.  Our  people  have 
cepted  the  decree:  It  therefore  behooves 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  to  the  Unle 
to  show  to  ths  world  that  hereefter.  as  her 
tofore,  the  petrtattsm  of  our  people  Is 
measured  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
but  is  as  broad  as  the  obligations  they  have , 
assumed  and  embraces  the  whole  of  ourj 
ocean-broad  domain." 

And  now.  young  men  of  our  retinited  coun- 
try, sons  of  heroic  slrss.  proud  of  the  flag  '  hat 
floats  over  us.  and  Jealoua  of  iU  incre.i  ..ig 
and  unfading  glory,  glad  that  there  la  a    -ar 
on  it  that  answMS  to  the  name  of  Misslst.  ppi 
I  commend  to  your  emulation  the  words 
solemn  counsel  and  patriotic  encourage 
with  which  Mr.  Davis  concluded  his  mast 
and  monuneotal  work.     The  rise  and  fall 
the  ConXMmie  Government:  "In  assc;..ng| 
the  right  of  secession  It  has  not  been  my  a .:  h 
to  Incite  to  Its  exercise.    I  reoognlae  the  :  act ' 
that  the  war  showed  It  to  be  ImpractlcaUe. 
but  this  did  not  prove  that  It  was  wronfr.  and 
now.  that  It  may  not  be  again  attempted,  and 
the  Union  may  promote  the  general  welfare. 
It  is  necdfiU  that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
should  be  known,  so  that  etlmlBtttlon  and  re-  \ 
crimination  may  forever  ewee.  and  then,  on  I 
ths  baaU  of  fraternity  and  falthfxil  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  States,  there  may  be  writta 
on  the  arch  of  the  Union.  'Ssto  perpetua.'  " 

By  the  sacred  political  convictions  whlebl 
had  inspired  his  every  public  and  patriotlo 
service,  he  consistently  lived  to  the  end.  and' 
went  down  to  his  grave  without  laying  .  ny  | 
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win  fall  to  praise  him  and  no  patriotic  hand 
will  refuse  to  place  a  laurel  wreath  upon  his 
radiant  brow. 

"Nothing    need    cover   hla   high    fame    but 

heaven. 
No  pyramid  set  off  his  memories 
But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness, 
To  which  I  leave  him." 


LefisUtion,  Progress,  and  the 
Colombia  RiTer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHiNOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8BNTATTVB3 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  appear 
before  you  to  discuss  H.  R.  3036.  Before 
touching  upon  the  bill  under  consideration, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  establish  the  physical 
and  legislative  background  in  order  tliat  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  In  the  Northwest 
can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

OXXATNXSS  or  COLUMBIA'S  POTXNTIAUmS 
BXCOCmZB)    XASLT 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  a  vision  "of  a  great  empire  on 
the  Columbia  River."  Accordingly,  he  sent 
his  secretary,  Capt.  Merlweather  Lewis,  and 
Capt.  William  Clark  to  claim  and  survey  the 
Ooliunbia  country.  The  actions  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  predecessors  in  the  last  20 
years  have  made  the  vision  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson a  reality.  The  development  of  the 
river  judged  by  results  only,  therefore,  has 
been  built  upon  a  solid  basis.  I  appear  to 
tu-ge  that  the  past  constructive  work  be 
continued  and  that  nonappllcable  legislation 
be  eliminated. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  which  covers  the 
Columbia  Basin,  is  a  fuelless  region  and  be- 
cause of  this  deficiency  It  became  necessary 
for  the  people  of  this  region  to  turn  to  the 
development  of  hydro  power  to  sectire  eco- 
nomic security.  The  quality  and  quantity  ot 
hydro  power  existing  in  the  Northwest  are 
far  better  and  much  different  from  the  usual 
type  of  hydro  power  encountered  on  the 
majority  of  torrential  streams  in  other  sec- 
tions. Consequently.  poUc,  which  would  be 
applicable  to  secondary  producers  will  be  de- 
structive to  the  development  of  such  a 
mighty  stream  as  the  Columbia. 

scnvx  or  crx.^t  strides  in  app«eciatiow  or 

BASIC      nrNDAMENTALS      IN      OVXB-ALL      BITXB 
DKVCLOPMXMT 

For  over  half  a  century  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  have  been  thoroughly  grounded 
In  the  fundamentals  of  a  correct  develop- 
ment. This  region  pioneered  the  large-scale 
and  high-head  hydroelectric  development. 
It  also  pioneered  in  high-voltage  transmis- 
sion in  nnral  electrification,  in  low  rates,  and 
In  sound  financing.  It  also  pioneered  In 
mass  production  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
In  order  to  encourage  the  widest  use.  Con- 
sequently, since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Northwest  has  had  the  lowest  rates  and 
the  largest  per  capita  consumption  in  the 
country.  Mass  production  was  initiated  in 
the  Northwest  a  few  years  before  Henry  Ford 
applied  this  concept  to  ths  automobile  In- 
dustry. Therefore,  because  of  necesssity,  the 


people  of  the  region  have  long  been  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  what  constitutes  the 
correct  and  sound  development  of  hydro 
power.  Because  of  this  long  experience,  both 
In  politics  and  in  sound  power  operation,  our 
people  are  able  to  Immediately  recogx|lze 
what  la  beneficial  and  what  la  not.  Only 
recently  have  the  contents  of  H.  R.  3036  be- 
come publicly  known  in  the  Northwest  and 
as  a  result  I  have  had  numerous  letters  and 
wires  from  the  full  cross  section  of  our 
electorate  to  appear  and  discuss  this  bill. 
It  is  these  requests  that  lead  to  a  detailed 
analysis  on  my  part.  I  therefore  approach 
this  discussion  after  a  full  and  fair  consid- 
eration. 

jtnasoicnoN  ovza  the  Columbia 

I  have  app>eared  before  the  former  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  on  several  occasions 
and  discussed  the  characteristics  of  this 
stream  ant*  the  legislative  background  In 
connection  with  the  Foster  Creek  authoriza- 
tion. At  this  time  It  is  essential  that  this 
legislative  background,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  Colxmibla,  be  thor- 
oughly i-nderstood  before  an  adequate  ap- 
proach can  be  made  on  the  application  of 
H.  R.  3036. 

THI   'TEA*    1S28   SAW  HKST   ATRMPTS   TO   PSOBX 
rULL  MEANING  OV  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVES 

Prom  my  investigation  I  find  that  the  first 
legislative  direction  applying  to  the  Columbia 
River  came  with  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1925,  which  Is  known  as  Public  Law  685, 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1925.  This  act  directed  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  estimate  covering 
the  cost  of  surveys  of  navigable  streams  and 
their  tributaries  where  power  development 
appeared  to  be  feasible.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  enactment  iiias  to  outline  general 
plans  for  the  multi-purpose  improvement  of 
feasible  and  constitutional  streams.  Includ- 
ing navigation,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  and 
the  sound,  economical  development  of  hydro 
pover. 

SECRrTAST    or   WAB   REI>OBTS 

Following  this  authorization,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  on  April  12,  1926,  submitted  his  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  This  report  was  printed 
as  House  Document  No.  308,  first  session. 
Sixty-ninth  Congress.  This  report  naturally 
Includec"  the  Columbia  River  and  its  prin- 
cipal tributaries.  Following  the  publication 
of  the  308  reports,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1927  directed  the  Secretary  of  War, 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  make  the 
necessary  Investigations,  surveys,  and  plans 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  308  reports. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  1927  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  pro- 
ceeded with  the  necessary  surveys,  examina- 
tions, investigations,  plans,  and  sketches 
which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  a  general 
plan  for  the  most  effective  multi-purpose 
development  of  the  Columbia  River.  This 
final  report  covering  all  the  purposes  of  the 
previous  legislation  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  29,  1932,  and  was  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  No.  103,  first  ses- 
sion. Seventy-third  Congress. 

I  have  studied  the  103  reports  In  consider- 
able detail  and,  therefore,  feel  that  I  am 
qualified  to  state  that  these  reports  are 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tical documents  that  have  yet  appeared  on 
over-all  river  development.  These  103  reports 
forcibly  brought  out  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  po- 
tentialities which  existed  and  were  capable 
of  being  developed  into  the  greatest  and 
lowest-cost  prime  hydroelectric  power  sys- 
tem on  this  continent.  The  103  reports  of 
the  Army  engineers  were  so  thorough  and 
complete  that  It  was  taken  as  the  founda- 
tion of   the   Bonneville   and   Grand   Coulee 


projects  when  the  allotments  were  made  by 
the  President  in  1033  pursuant  to  the  NRA 
Act  of  that  year. 

OiniJNE  or  COLT7MBIA  BIVXR  BXVCLOPMSMT 

The  103  reports  also  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  ftill  development  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  cited  the  outstanding  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  by  "step  by  step  develop- 
ment of  the  river".  The  outlined  ultimate 
plan  consisted  of  a  series  of  10  dams  cover- 
ing the  stretch  of  the  river  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  tidewater.  Two  of  these  great 
projects  have  been  completed  except  for  ad- 
ditional generator  installations  and  reclama- 
tion features  at  Grand  Coulee. 

When  the  public  works  allotments  list  was 
made  public  in  1933,  both  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  were  Included.  Also  Included  was 
the  Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California.  The  Parker 
Dam  project  led  to  a  controversy  between 
States.  This  controversy  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  the  court 
of  original  jurisdiction.  In  the  Parker  Dam 
decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  con- 
stitutionally authorization  could  come  only 
from  Congress  under  the  authority  of  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constltuticm.  Con- 
sequently, as  a  result  of  this  decision,  the 
former  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  again 
took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  and  authorized  both 
of  these  projects  In  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1935. 

StTPREMX  COI7RT  ASSERTS  VAUOITT  OF  COMMISCC 
CLAUSE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  COLUMBIA  AND 
OTHER  IMTKR8TATE  RTVXRS — KECESSITATBS  AC- 
TION BT  CONGRESS 

In  1936  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
considered  the  matter  as  basic  policy  legisla- 
tion applying  to  the  Bonneville  project.  The 
quick  adjournment  of  Congress  prevented  a 
conference  on  the  1936  bills  passing  both 
Houses  and  as  a  resvilt  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress  continued  the  consideration  of  the 
control  policy,  and  passed  the  act  of  August 
20,  1937,  which  also  originated  in  the  former 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  The  set 
of  August  20,  1937.  was  not  a  party  matter, 
although  the  Democrats  at  that  time  were 
In  control  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  outstanding  men  on  both  elder 
of  the  aisle  In  both  houses  conta-ibuted  to 
the  passage  of  this  act.  known  as  the  McNary- 
Mansfield  Act. 

RESULTS,  riNALLT,  IN  BASIC  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
20,    1937 GREAT  EXStTLTS  FBOM  THIS  ACT 

The  wise  provisions  of  the  1937  act  have 
resulted  in  the  great  Industrial  and  econom- 
ical developments  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  outstanding  war  contributions  that 
the  early  development  of  this  power  made 
possible.  The  remarkable  contribution  made 
imder  this  act  was  the  principle  providing 
for  actual  and  potential  markets.  This  policy 
directed  heavy  Industry  to  the  Columbia 
Basin,  which  was  capable  of  absorbing  large 
quantities  of  power-producing  pay  rolls. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  the  metal  which  went 
into  our  wartime  air  program  as  well  as  the 
atomic  bomb  was  made  possible  through  the 
act  of  1937.  This  development  consequently 
haa  turned  out  to  be  the  keystone  In  our 
defense  system.  Without  the  proper  future 
utilization  of  this  power  the  foundation  of 
otir  defense  system  can  be  transferred  to 
foreign  lands.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  preservation  of  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  However,  we  stop  and  realize  that  If 
unwise  legislation  is  passed  without  such  full 
consideration  we  can  undermine  our  defense 
structure  to  the  point  that  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  giving  away  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

WAR  CONTRIBtmOWS 

Provisions  embraced  in  the  early  enact* 
ments  com'ing  from  the  predecessor  commit* 
tee   produced   the   tools   of   victory   tn   the 
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vtHde  by  the  purcliasen.'*    Th«  stated  policy      power  generated  therefrom  are  the  proptfty      utUlty  reculatlon.    Such  a  proTlslon  would 
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oomMsiA  snm  paojicr 
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resale  by  the  purchasers."  The  stated  policy 
of  the  bill  to  to  continue  the  preference  to 
public  bodlee  which  has  become  a  congres- 
sional policy  starting  with  the  Lincoln  land 
laws.  Nevertheless,  the  operation  of  H.  R. 
3036  would  make  the  distribution  of  theee 
benefits  impossible. 

BTJS-BAa   PtOTISION   CONTaAST  TO   lUSIUMU 
POLICttS 

Thto  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
dispose  of  power  at  the  bus  bar.  Bus-bar 
sales  as  a  general  proposition  are  distinctly 
a  step  backward,  nullifying  all  preferential 
power  legislation  starting  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1906  and  continuing  through 
the  Raker,  TVA,  Bonneville,  and  Fort  Peck 
Acts.  Bus-bar  sales  mean  sales  to  a  single 
company  on  the  company's  terms.  The  net 
effect  would  be  the  creation  of  a  monopoly 
and  placing  such  a  monopoly  between  the 
people  and  the  dams  built  with  taxpayers' 
funds.  Consequently  only  one  private  util- 
ity could  be  benefited  by  H.  R.  3036. 

Bus-bar  sales  according  to  the  thinking 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
west would  soon  eliminate  all  prospective 
purchases  save  a  few  monopolies.  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  reduction  In  revenues  to  tbe 
Federal  Oovcrnment  and  an  Impairment  of 
the  pay-out  under  existing  statutes.  A  policy 
of  bus-bar  sales  covering  one  set  of  Federal 
projects  and  transmission  sales  from  other 
Federal  projects  In  the  same  area  to  bound 
to  produce  chaos. 

Since  the  Initial  authorization  of  1906, 
permitting  the  sale  of  power  from  reclama- 
tion projects.  Congress  has  always  granted 
preference  and  priority  to  public  agencies. 
There  Is  not  a  single  power  act  passed  within 
the  last  half  century  that  does  not  contain 
public  preference  provisions.  Furthermore, 
the  reclamation  la«-8  authorize  transmission 
construction.  H.  R.  3036  states  a  preference 
and  then  through  operating  functions  turns 
arcund  and  limits  the  preference  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  nullify  a  long -established 
congreestonal  policy.  Tbe  |: reference  as 
written  Into  B.  R.  3QM  to  granted  proTldcd 
U  to  OQMtolent  with  the  full  developssswt  of 
povsr.  Tbto  ooasUtutss  au  invitation  to 
pHvsts  gramps  %o  toMlste  such  seonomlo 
mUqr  ss  vIU  tossh  out  tbe  sUted  pretsrsnce. 
Tbto  to  toAtstoMMUnt  to  an  open  request  ad- 
dreesed  to  prtvsts  tomcssts  to  Mnxand  the 
tuU  output  of  a  plant  to  the  complete  •>> 
ot  all  lypss  of  public  bodiss  and 


la  plsfiss  wbsr*  Ibaalbis  hydro  develop* 
Its  art  removed  trom  toad  centom,  pub> 
11}  bodiss  and  eoopwrsUtss  will  b*  UMbIs 
to  finance  the  oousuucuon  ot  necessary 
tranamtoalon  Unee  and  facilities  to  coiinect 
tbs  Pktorsl  lencrating  sources  with  the 
tstoting  marketa.  Under  R.  R.  MM  only 
ysry  large  private  consumers  can  operate. 
U  the  sponsors  ot  H.  B.  MM  would  consider 
the  type  ot  losd  sad  ths  hours  ot  use  of 
such  a  load,  they  would  find  that  B.  R.  3036 
would  operaU  against  public  bodies.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  nonprofit  public  dis- 
tributors would  hive  no  real  opporttinltles 
under  H.  R.  3036. 

PaSSKMT    POUCT 

The  long-existing  coneressional  policy  is 
to  dlspoee  of  power  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
encourage  the  widest  possible  use  and  to 
prevent  monopolization  of  taxpayers'  invest- 
ment by  limited  groups. 

BASIS  OV  PBBBR  POUCm 

Thto  policy  wss  spsdflcally  approved  In 
numerous  laws  such  as  the  TVA  Act  of  1933, 
the  R£A  Act  of  1936.  the  Bonneville  Act  of 
1937.  the  Fort  Peck  Act  of  1938.  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944.  and  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1945.  A  universal  rule  of  bus- 
bar sales  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
thess  suthorized  policies.  It  Is  poesible  to 
go  back  even  further  and  cite  the  Raker  Act 
of  1913  and  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1906. 
Such  Federal  projects  and  the  constitutional 


power  generated  therefrom  are  the  property 
of  all  the  people.  If  all  the  people  are  to 
benefit  trom  theee  Federal  Investments, 
power  must  be  brotight  to  the  people  at  the 
point  where  they  can  use  It  through  agen- 
cies created  by  democratic  processes. 

pusorr  POLICIES  endoksed  bt  columbu  sites 

PBOPLK 

The  people  of  my  State  over  a  long  period. 
by  referendums,  have  consistently  voted 
down  any  proposals  that  limited  power  bene- 
fits. The  most  recent  example  was  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Referendum  No.  166 
In  the  last  November  election.  The  State  of 
Washington  voted  Republican  in  this  elec- 
tion, and  overwhelmingly  defeated  the  cited 
referendum.  Major  utilities  In  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  both  public  and 
private  agreed  to  the  following  Tacoma 
agreement  language  that  stated  that  power 
from  the  Government  dams  should  be  car- 
ried by  Government  transmission  lines  to 
the  load  centers:  "Inasmuch  as  these  Fed- 
eral plants  are  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  region's  load  centers  and  in- 
asmuch as  present  transmission  facilities  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  are 
already  approaching  conditions  of  full  load, 
it  is  agreed  as  essential  that  appropria- 
tions for  backbone  transmission  facilities  be 
made  available  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration on  an  annual  and  continuing 
basis  adequate  to  provide  means  for  the 
delivery  of  power  to  load  centers." 

In  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  3036  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  major 
constitutional  policies  and  that  these  poli- 
cies, such  as  included  In  the  Bonneville  Act, 
have  been  affirmed  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

MAMACEMXNT 

Under  H.  R.  3036  we  find  a  mixture  of  oper- 
ating and  quasljudlclal  functions  tied  to- 
gether. The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  a 
quasljudlclal  agency  which  under  the  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  private  companlss  en- 
gaged tn  Intaratats  commerce.  Neverthelew 
B.  R.  MM  adds  additional  functions  to  the 
Fsderal  Fower  Ootouatosion.  As  I  lntsn»«t 
H.  R.  MM  It  runs  oountsr  to  the  concept  of 
esparatlon  of  powers  oontataed  tn  tbe  Fed* 
era!  OonsUtuUoa  Qadsr  tbs  f<sdstsl  Ooa* 
stitution  tbst*  to  h  sigatamat  dUhnaes  la 
tbe  granu  ot  authority  to  tbs  three  ssparats 
branches  ot  OovsrtUBsaaU  Tbe  principle  ot 
ssparstloa  ot  povon  ptvikim  that  no  one  ot 
Ibsss  tbrss  branONS  ot  Qovommeut  can  sn< 
oroaeh  upon  tbs  tuactlona  of  another.  In 
addition,  tbs  OoasUtutloa  further  provMss 
that  dangsrotts  ooaesntratloa  ot  power  must 
be  avoided  and  that  respective  power*  bs 
delegated  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  authori- 
sation can  be  exercised  within  the  limits  ot 
separation  of  powers. 

DAWOIS  IN  TOO  MX7CM  POWBS  rOS  PPC 

The  abuses  which  follow  from  the  concen- 
tration and  nonseparation  of  functions  were 
brought  out  In  the  Coxisens  investigation 
covering  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  It 
was  this  abuse  that  led  to  large  Investment 
losses  during  the  late  depression.  Further- 
more when  the  Bonneville  Act  was  under 
consideration  In  1936  and  1937,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission operating  functions  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act.  This  attempt  was  rejected 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  Just  given. 

Division  of  responsibility  never  results  in 
sound  management.  H.  R.  3036  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  ap- 
prove every  power  contract.  This  Is  an  un- 
necessary and  tmworkable  restriction  which 
was  discarded  when  the  Bonneville  Act  was 
passed. 

O.  K.  or  CONTRACTS  WOtTLO  CSXATB  tTNNSCBBSABT 
DELAT8 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  thto 
concept  of  contract  approval  to  not  a  part  ot 


utility  regulatloa.  Sudi  a  provlalon  would 
create  delays  In  marketing  power.  Prom  in- 
quiries I  find  that  thto  experience  was  en- 
countered dtulng  the  war  years.  Dtiring  thto 
period,  under  a  Presidential  directive,  the 
Power  Commission  was  required  to  approve 
power  contracts  entered  into  by  Oovemment 
and  their  principal  governmental  contractors. 
A  review  of  this  wartime  experience  shows 
that  delays  resulted  which  in  some  Instances 
extended  over  months  and  months,  and  even 
years. 

PPC    PKOPEELT    A    QUASI-JXTOICIAI.    BOOT — NOT    A 
MANAGEMENT    BOOT 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  quasi- 
judicial  agency  has  necessary  functions  which 
should  be  fully  used  in  the  consideration  of 
any  power  marketing  set-up.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  consequently  should  havs 
full  authority  to  allocate  Investment  costs 
and  to  check  and  approve  power  rates  so 
that  any  executive  market  agency  could  be 
subject  to  all  possible  checks  and  balancea. 
Negotiation  of  contracts  Is  not  a  Judicial 
function.  Furthermore,  the  responsible  op- 
erator of  a  marketing  agency  must  have  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  meet  requests  for  Imme- 
diate power  deliveries  and  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous situations  that  accrue  In  the  best  opi- 
ating set-ups,  as  well  as  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements inherent  in  national  sectirlty  and 
common  defense. 

NtnXIPIES  AND  CX>NrUSB8  IS  TXABS  OT  PEOGaXSS 
IN  MARKETING  OF  POWER  FROM  PEDERAL  GEN- 
ERATING  HTDRO  PLANTS 

H.  R.  3036  also  nullifies  recent  congres- 
sional procedures  aimed  to  improve  admin- 
istration and  promote  efficiency.  Up  to  the 
last  15  years  there  was  no  congressional  pol- 
icy covering  the  designation  of  a  marketing 
agency  for  power  generated  at  rivers  and 
harbors  and  fiood-control  projects.  The 
Bonneville  Act  was  one  of  the  first  large  proj- 
ect acts  covering  marketing  from  rivers  and 
harbors  projecu.  A  separate  act  was  enacted 
for  the  BosmsMRspra^ioet  for  the  reason  that 
the  Odumbtoi  River  waa  In  a  different  cate- 
gory from  uMst  strsams.  Since  ItST  tbs 
Bonnenue  Act  has  bssa  sawndsd  twice,  but 
theee  amfsndments  la  aa  way  changed  ths 
taste  potter,  Md  are  coafiaed  to  minor 
biwtoslris|ili>g  proTtotons.  The  Ftirt  Psck  Afi% 
was  caaetod  shortly  after  tbs 
Act  and  to  pattorasd  after  tbe 
Act  lu  do^aatlag  »  dtpsrtmsatsi  sfsaey 
to  martai  tbs  powsr,  ta  tbto  osm  lbs  Burssa 
ot  Redsmstloa. 

la  tbs  stkHy  part  ot  tba  Issi  snur.  tbs  Deal- 
•oa  sad  Mortork  pra}sets  w««  bco«^t  to  a 
genersttag  stags,  and  tn  ths  abosnos  ot  say 
sutute  coverlt\g  admlntotratlve  and  BMiket* 
tag  machinery,  the  President,  undsr  the  su- 
thorlty  ot  ths  First  Wstor  Powers  Act.  placed 
the  marketing  of  power  trom  theee  two  dams 
In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Inte- 
rior. As  a  result  the  Southwestern  Power 
AdmlnlBtratlou  was  sstabllshed  to  carry  out 
the  marketing  functions  applying  to  the  two 
Southwest  dams. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Initially  es- 
tablished general  marketing  policy  and  dssig- 
nated  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the 
marketing  agent  for  reservoir  projects  under 
the  construction  jurisdiction  of  the  War  De- 
partment. H.  R.  3036  would  abandon  the 
Congressional  policy  of  fixing  responsibility 
which  Is  contained  In  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act.  Thus,  H.  R.  3036  makes  a  change  by  a 
division  of  responsibility.  Such  a  division 
would  result  In  personnel  and  facility  dupli- 
cations and  would  create  competition  be- 
tween established  Federal  agencies  in  same 
area  and  conflicts  over  marketing  policies. 
Furthermore  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion would  prevent  adequate  planning  and 
timing  of  new  generating  facilities  and  the 
accompanying  marketing  requirements. 
From  this  standpoint  H.  R.  3036  would  result 
in  waste  and  Inefficiency. 
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qower  projects  in  the  «une  region 
the  Mine  marketing  area  should 
a    unit.      Unit    operation 
greater  rapply  of  flrm  pow  over 
be   poealble   through  aaparate 
Independent   iipifliiw.   pro- 
operation  Is  made  to 
pay-out  reaslbUltf .    The 

of  the  number  of  kilowatts  of 
by  transmission   Integration  on 
amounts  to  mors  capacity  than 
obtained  In  the  Southwest.     Fur- 
unit  operation  r«Mrourages  Indus- 
whereas  lsclai.ed  operation  will 
resource   development.      H.    R.    3036 
coordination  but  the  provisions 
and  vague,  and  no  application 
for  projects  not  under  Jurlsdlc- 
War  Department.     Isolated   or 
marketing  agencies  will  constitute 
o  regional  development.    Separate 
parate    agencies   within    the 
would  result  In  duplicating  per- 
facllltlee  and  will  result  in  waste 
serflce.  all  of  which  affect 
on  the  Investment. 
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MMnalT* 


mo\ement. 


I  hav*  lUtMi  H.  It  aOM 

rttrlakMM.     Tbe    bUl    •• 

iropoMs    rar-reaeblac   otuutfea    In 

The  ehangea  rapresant  a  baeli> 

at.    These  ch>ntw  eouM  not 

M  lootf  fovamsMBt,  tttoitat  •«• 

I  or  good  bUitaM«i.    If  ehftngea 

madt,  such  changes  should  reflect 

:   Interest   and  provide  for  mot* 

» Imlnlstratlon.    It  this  btU  must  t« 

^kvorahly.  it  should  he  amended  to 

entire  Oolumhta  Basin,  rather 

citation  of  exclusion  In  sectloo 

bill.     It   is   apparent   that   the 

ktaaplated  are  so  extensive  as  to 

^thawtlve  hearings.     I  appreciate 

Intent  to  deal  faU-ly  with 

h^terests.     Therefore.  I  repeat  that 

accompllahed  without  sacrlflclng 

standing  fundamentals. 


Shot  af  es  of  Petroleum  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOfi.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOtmi   CABOLXNA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISBNTATIVBS 
^ednesdav.  June  4,  1947 
RrVERS. 


Mr 

leave  to 

OBO.  I  indude 

■XSOLYT  ION 
NATIOI TAI. 


Whereas 
tlons  of 
oil  shortaj 
perlenced 
were 

manipulation 
and 


caus>d 


Mr,    Speaker,    under 

( ixtend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rxc- 

the  foUowing  resolution: 

or  Tint  BOAJIO  OF  DIXSCTORS, 

on.  MAKiuTEaa  association 
diuing  the  past  winter  many  sec- 
country  have  suffered  from  fuel- 
ee  far  more  severe  than  any  ex- 
(luring  the  war.  which  shortagea 
to    a    considerable    extent    by 
of  supply  and  transportation; 


halghtene< 
IndlTlduali 
tbe  nuOor 
criucal 
occur  In 

Whereas 
flnlBg 
lareeent 


trlhtttors 
dlAeulty 
of:  and 

Whereas 
been 
and 


remoied 


the    panic   thus    caused    among 

and    Jobbers    has    been    further 

by  repeated  statements  of  many 

and  organizations  subservient  to 

oU  companies  to  the  effect  that 

shortages  of  petroleiun  products  wlU 

t^e  futiire:  and 

total  stocks  of  crude  oil  and  re- 

cap^ty  are  larger  than  at  any  time 

mrs;  and 

many  reOners.  Jobbers,  and  dls- 

()t  petroleum  producu  are  having 

•eciulng  proper  amounts  there- 


many  independent  reflners  have 
'  from  the  oompetltlve  market: 


Whereas  the  controls  being  exercised 
the  production,  refining,  transportation, 
distribution  of  petrolcxun  products  by 
major  oil  companlee  appears  to  be  the 
suit  of  Illegal  combinations  and  agreementa:| 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

grsolssd  by  tk*  board  of  directors  o/ 
National  OU  Markettn  Association  in  rnsst* 
ing  at  the  Morna  Hotel.  Chicago.  III.,  this  2Ui 
dajf  0/  May  1947,  That  the  Attorney  Oener 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  im.  ^ai 
a  grand  Jury  or  grand  Juries  to  the  end  tl 
a  thorough  Investigation  be  made  to  deter* 
mine  If  monopolistic  practices  or  actlvltle 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Federal  ant 
trust  laws  exist  In  the  petroleum  Indust 
and  if  such  conditions  be  found  to  exist  that 
those  responsible  therefor  be  prosecuted: 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stat 
and  to  such  others  as  may  be  of  asslsti 
In  enforcing  the  antltnist  laws. 


Tka  laportaaca  of  tilt  MertliaBt  Mi 
to  tko  Mitsusippi  Vallcj  and  the 
cootiMBt  Arta 

IXTEN820N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LorisiANA 

IN  THI  HOU8S  OP  RJBPIUEBINTATIVK8 

Wednesdav,  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  8p  ilc< 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmarlu 
the  Ricou).  I  Include  the  following  tA* 
dress  of  Mr.  Solon  B.  Turman,  execuUi 
vice  president.  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.J 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  National  Mariti 
Day: 

It  li  Indeed  gratifying  to  a  shipping 
to  be  invited  into  the  deep  interior  of  ot 
country  on  National  Maritime  Day  to 
about  our  merchant  marine. 

I  was  especially  gratified  that  my  in  vita- 
tlon  came  from  the  foreign -trade  bureau  d 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Export  Man* 
agers  Club  and  the  Propeller  Club  of  tl 
United  Statee.  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  vi 
existence  of  such  organizations,  almost 
the  geographical  center  of  the  United  Statee^ 
symbollres  the  grreat  Interest  being  takt 
today  In  foreign  trade  and  all  It  stands 
economically  and  as  an  Influence  In  the 
velopment  of  more  cordial  international 
latlons.  That  Interest  indicates  the  wo 
wide  vision  of  those  In  whose  hands  lies  __ 
future  development  of  our  great  valley  an< 
mldcontinent  areas. 

Ships  and  foreign   trade  are  so  Interis- 
pendent  that  It  la  Impossible  to  ^'t^urs 
without  referring  to  the  other.    Neither  _ 
live  alone.    Ships  cannot  exist  without  fc-. 
elgn  trade,  and  foreign  trade  can  only   be' 
carried  on  if  ships  be  available  to  handle  It. 
Both    are    essential    to    our    economic    and 
zuitlonal  existence. 

It  was  on  May  20.  1933.  that  Congress  first 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that,  on  May  22. 
1818.  the  American  steamship  Savannah 
sailed  from  Savannah.  Oa..  on  the  first  trans- 
oceanic voyage  under  steam  propulsion  and 
requested  the  President  to  call  for  the  an- 
nual observaUon  of  May  23  as  Nationai  Marl- 
time  Day. 

When  the  Satxinnah  made  its  voyage  tha 
American  merchant  marine  was  well  em- 
barked upon  one  of  the  most  glorious  phassa 
of  Its  long  and  eventful  history.  At  that 
time,  and  dxarlng  the  decadea  immediately 
following.  American  merchant  ships  estah> 
llshed  standards  of  speed  and  safety  of  trans- 
portattOB  which  were  seldom  equaled  and  I 
fiot  swpaaied  by  those  of  any  other  marl-J 
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declined  and,  by  tbe  end  of  193S,  we  had  In 
active  service  less  than  one-half  the  ton- 
nage of  1920. 

Speaking  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  March  1935,  Senator  Wallacs  Whits,  cf 
Maine,  a  former  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  an  eminent  authority  on  the  merchant 
marine,  stated  that  In  10  years.  1922-32. 
we  had  paid  $6,000,000,000  to  foreign  vessels 
in  freight  moneys  and  passenger  lares. 

Realizing  that  we  were  losing  ground  In 
world  trade  and  were  slipping  Into  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  unpreparedness  for  national 
emergency,  the  Congress  was  aroused  and 
passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1926. 
This  was  a  new  deal  for  American  ship- 
ping. Instead  of  Government  operation  of 
the  greater  part  of  ovr  fleet,  which  followed 
World  War  I,  private  ownership,  with  Gov- 
ernment cooperation,  was  mr.dc  possible  and 
a  ions-range  policy  for  building  new  chips 
of  improved  types  and  operating  them  in 
regular  service  upon  essential  trade  routes 
TiM  adopted. 

World  War  11  found  us  more  fully  prepared 
to  meet  Its  early  demands  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  keap  open  avaUable  trade  lanes 
than  we  w^re  whan  World  War  I  was  thrust 
upon  us.  But,  again,  we  had  to  pay  for 
yeais  of  indifferaaoa  and  neglect  ot  our  mar- 
chant  fleet  and  were  forced  to  raaort  to  a 
program  of  frenaled  ship  building  at  con- 
st* nvly  ruing  ocsu.  Bowever.  X  beilttva 
military  authorities  ara  a'^recd  that.  asMpt 
for  our  ability  to  meet  the  first  impact  of 
the  war  with  the  ships  which  had  been  built 
following  passage  of  the  act  of  1938,  the  war 
would  have  bean  dangerously  prolonged  and 
might  not  have  been  won. 

If  we  are  to  have  future  benefit  from  the 
billions  of  dollars  spent  for  emergency  ship- 
building during  World  War  II.  which  has 
left  us  with  ships  having  a  deadweight  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  60,000.000  tons,  many 
of  them  very  fine  vessels,  and  if  we  are  to 
assert  ourselves  as  a  powerful  force  In  world 
affairs,  through  International  trade,  we  mvist 
have  a  merchant  fieet  fully  adequate  for 
both  trade  and  defense  under  a  program  that 
win  permit  the  consistent  replacement  of 
over-age  ships  with  vessels  of  tbe  most  efll- 
cient  type.  To  attain  this  objective,  the 
American  merchant  marine  must  receive  tTe 
support  of  American  exporters  and  Import- 
ers. We  cannot  give  our  trade  to  foreign 
ships  and  expect  to  keep  a  merchant  fleet 
strong  enough  to  maintain  our  economic 
freedom  In  times  of  peace  and  our  military 
security  In  time  of  emergency  or  war. 

At  this  time  otu-  ships  are  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  any  in  the  world;  our  seamen  are 
the  best  treated  and  the  highest  paid  and 
our  operating  organizations  are  capable  and 
strong.  The  American  merchant  marine 
generally  Is,  as  to  cargo  ships.  In  position  to 
give  American  exporters  and  Importers  serv- 
ice of  such  character  and  efficiency  as  fully 
to  desM-ve  their  support. 

Our  war-buUt  fleet  was,  however,  con- 
structed primarily  lor  the  carrying  of  cargo 
and  troops  and  we  now  find  ourselves  short 
of  passenger  vessels  and  of  combination  pas- 
senger-and-frelght  vessels  which  are  neces- 
sary to  balance  our  merchant  marine  and 
fully  adapt  It  to  efficient  commercial  use. 
These  needs  are  receiving  current  attention. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  recently 
appointed  a  special  committee  of  five  cut- 
standing  businessmen  to  investigate  the  crit- 
ical problentu  of  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Maritime  Commission  and  members  of  its 
staff  already  have  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee; and  shippers,  ship  owners,  and  others 
will  be  heard  In  due  course.  The  men  on  this 
committee  are  of  high  caliber  and  the  Pres- 
ident should  receive  sound  and  constructive 
advice  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  passed  along 
to  Congress  for  such  legislative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

The  merchant  marine  la  an  indtistry  nec- 
essary to  our  nationai  defense  and  to  the 


flow  of  the  iifeblood  of  our  business.  Like 
any  other  commercial  enterprise,  It  must.  In 
order  to  survive  and  to  provide  continued 
service  and  employment,  return  a  profit  to 
Its  owners.  And,  with  American  ships  and 
American  crews,  they  must  meet  the  com- 
petition of  tbe  world. 

Other  countries  build  ships  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  and.  because  of  the  lower-than- 
Amerlcan  living  standards  of  their  people — 
with  consequent  lower  wages  for  seamen  and 
shore  personnel  and  lower  cost  of  supplies 
and  upkeep — can  operate  them  more  cheaply 
than  we  can. 

To  make  It  possible  for  American  ships  to 
cope  with  such  competition,  our  govern- 
ment authorized,  through  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  the  payment 
of  subsidies  to  offset  our  hlghsr-tiian-fcr- 
elgn  construction  and  operating  costs. 
Closely  rejulated  and  with  provision  for  re- 
capture by  the  Government  of  excess  profits, 
these  so-called  subsidies  actually  do  no  more 
th:in  moke  It  possible  fcr  an  American  ship 
owner  to  purchase  ships  tor  what  it  wculd 
cost  to  build  them  abroad  and  reimburse  him, 
in  part,  for  the  higher-than-forelgn  Amer- 
ican wage,  subslstenoa,  maintenance,  repair 
and  iniuranee  costs  to  which  he  la  subjected 
through  giving  employment  to  American 
labor,  both  aahore  and  afloat,  and  by  pur> 
^Mstng  American  materials  and  su|h>11m, 
rather  than  foreign. 

These  equalising  aids  are  the  price  we  pay 
to  keep  alive  an  industry  which  is  an  Im- 
portant Instrument  in  internntlonal  rela- 
tions and  a  vital  arm  of  our  natloi;al  defense 
and  economic  life. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  price  is  not 
a  very  big  one 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  reeapttire  provisions 
in  the  operating  contracts  may  require  the 
return  to  the  Government  of  the  full  amount 
of  operating  subsidy  paid  to  each  subsidy 
contract  holder;  such  provisions  require  that 
one-half  cf  the  profits  In  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  capital  necessarily  employed  In  tbe 
business,  over  a  10-year  period,  mtist  be  re- 
fimded  to  the  Government.  The  first  set- 
tlement period  under  this  arrangement  is 
nearly  ended  and  the  amount  to  be  recap- 
tured by  the  Government  Is  almost  equal  to 
the  total  operating  subsidy  payments  made 
during  the  10-year  period.  The  actual  net 
outlay  of  Government  funds  In  operating 
aids  over  the  current  10-year  period  probably 
will  amount  to  substantially  less  than 
$3,000,000  a  year. 

Compare  this  with  the  tremendous  costs 
of  emergency  construction  which  have  been 
forced  upon  us  twice  In  one  generation — 
consider  the  economic  and  nationai  security 
benefits  which  the  operation  and  existence 
of  our  vessels  bring  to  us — and  we  find  the 
Government  is  paying  a  very  small  Insurance 
premium  for  an  always  valuable — and.  in 
time  of  war.  priceless — protection. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  esti- 
mated the  United  States  will  furnish  about 
$16.2C0,000,OO0  in  goods  and  services  to  other 
nations  this  year — an  Increase  of  $900,000,600 
over  1948.  It  is  estimated  other  countries 
will  provide  about  C9  OCO.000,000  in  goods  and 
services  to  this  country.  Our  combined  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  1947  will  probably  b.j 
17  percent  more  than  those  of  1946. 

I  firmly  believe  the  greater  part  of  our 
foreign  trade  In  the  future  will  be  with  ths 
Mldcontinent  and  Gulf  area  of  the  Unite<l 
States. 

Agrlctiltural  products  have  always  repre- 
sented a  very  substantial  portion  of  our  ex- 
ports. In  1945,  more  than  61  percent  of  tbe 
national  Income  from  farm  marketings  orig- 
inated in  this  area. 

Manufactiulng  is  definitely  moving  to  the 
Midwest  and  South  Central  States — this  area, 
to  1939,  consistently  showing  an  Increase  in 
its  production  of  national  manufaettirera. 
while  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  area  reflected 
a  decline. 


During  World  War  n,  industrial  facilities 
costing  almost  S10.000.000.000  were  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
mldcontinent  and  Gulf  Statee.  This  waa 
approximately  59  percent  of  aU  Government 
industrial  facility  contracts  as  against  28 
percent  in  the  Atlantic  coast  area  and  13  per- 
cent in  the  Pacific  mountain  area. 

After  the  war,  private  capital  was  invited 
to  purchase  or  lease  these  properties  for  con- 
version to  peacetime  use.  To  March  31,  1947, 
property  located  in  the  mldcontinent-south 
central  area,  origlnadly  costing  more  than 
$1,700,000,000.  had  been  disposed  of  to  pri- 
vate Interests.  This  was  64  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  all  plants  sold  or  leased  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  that  time. 
Sales  and  leases  in  the  Atlantic  coast  area, 
to  the  same  date,  were  only  19  percent  of  the 
total  taken  over  by  private  Interests.  whUe 
the  Pacific  mountain  area  absorbed  only  17 
percent.  Pipe  lines  and  sales  of  property  to 
ecbcols  and  public  bodies  for  nonlnduatilal 
uses  are  not  included  in  theae  pamantagas 
This  plainly  shows  that  the  natural  drift  of 
manufacturing  to  the  mldcontinent  area  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  taking 
place  up  to  1939,  waa  greatly  acoeleratad 
during  the  war  and  that  the  transfer  of  so 
many  of  these  facilities  to  private  Industry 
since  the  cessation  of  hoetilltlra  portenda 
much  for  the  future  productivity  of  thia 
section. 

In  addition  to  thsaa  war-built  planta, 
many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
or  are  being  spent  at  the  present  time  for 
new  manufacturing  facilities  and  plant  ex- 
pansion in  this  area— far  more,  I  believe, 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Postwar  surveys  have  shown  that  in- 
dustrial employment  in  Omaha,  St.  Louis. 
Evansvliie.  Kansas  City,  Memphis,  and  many 
other  points  in  the  Middle  Western  and 
Southern  States  greatly  exceeds  that  of 
1940. 

The  actual  statistics  on  manufacturers 
have  not  been  available  since  1939,  but  I  am 
confldent  an  accurate  survey  made  at  this 
time  would  show  that  a  substantially 
greater  part  of  nationai  manufacturing  Is 
todsy  in  the  mldcontinent-south  central 
area. 

I  am  also  confldent  that  the  futtire  de- 
velopment of  this  area  will  be  greater,  rela- 
tively, than  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
our  country  because,  in  addition  to  the  great 
natural  advantage  and  the  abilities  of  its 
people,  the  area  Is  one  having  beneflts  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  mountains  paral- 
leling our  eastern  and  western  cor.sts  and  It 
reasonably  may  be  amticipated  that  oiu-  in- 
dustries of  national  importance  will  be.  for 
the  most  part,  located  within  it.  The  de- 
velopment of  our  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  will  similarly  be  accelerated. 

This  will  tend  to  Increase  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade  through  the  Gulf  ports,  which 
are  the  logical  gateways  for  much  of  the 
traffic  that  will  originate,  or  terminate,  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Before  World  War  I,  when  there  wo^  no 
dependable  American -flag  services  at  the 
Gulf  ports — except  a  few  to  nearby  Central 
American  countries — the  shipper  in  St.  Louts 
or  other  mldwestem  points  was  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  shippers  nearer 
the  eastern  seaboard.  If  he  required  ocean 
service,  he  frequently  had  to  ship  via  an 
Atlantic  port  or  overland  to  the  Pacific. 

Today  much  of  this  handicap  has  been 
materially  reduced  by  the  maintenance  of 
dependable  American-flag  services  now  avail- 
able between  Gulf  ports  and  practically  all 
ports  of  the  world.  During  the  16-year 
period— 1931  through  194€— the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  increased 
100  percent,  a  larger  Increase  by  far  than  that 
shown  by  all  tbe  other  ports  of  the  United 
States.    Bxports  showed  a  gain  of  98  percent. 
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BXIXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 

or  WXW  TOKK 

nC  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESZNTATTVBB , 

WednesdoM.  June  4,  1947 

Ui.    JAVrrs.    Bir.    Speaker.    un( 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
OKh,  I  include  the  foUowlng  addres 
at  the  serrlceB  on  the  occasion  of 
morial  Day.  Friday.  May  30.  1947.  a i 
twenty-eighth  annua]  memorial  senrU 
of  the  Rfchard  J.  McNally  Po.n.  No 
American  Legion.  New  York  City: 

Aasaasa  ar  saMxnL  B4via.  roax  odiMm*! 
cii*iaM>ii 

^l<ndi  and  nalghbocs  of  the  Richard 
McNally  Poat.  Amortean  Lsglon.  we  are 
sembied  here  this  afternoon  to  pay 
humble  tribute  to  the  hallowed  memory 
the  men  and  women  of  our  armpd  (ot 
qC  our  country  who  gave  their  live 
made  the  supreme  sacrlAce  In  the  servtca 
our  great  Nation. 

TiMtr  sacrlficsa  have  served  not  only 
shield  our  Nation  but  the  entire 
psoplea  d  tha  world. 

By   thla  huasbla  tribute,  we  again   a 
owaalvss  ot  tha  honored  prtvUsga d  of 
ttadteatlng  ouiaalvaa  to  tiM  sarrtca  9t  ti 
United  Sutea.  and  what  it  stands  for 
rsprsssata:    Freedom,   jusuoe.    liberty, 
democracy. 

It  la  an  historical  fact.  Uiat  the  hui 
race  haa  from  time  immemorial  fought  f^ 
liberty  and  freedom. 

It  was  In   these  United  Statea.  howei 
that  the  greatest  victory  was  achieved. 
Conatltutlon.   our   principles  of 
am  democratic  form  of  guvemment.  r< 
•ant  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  st 
gle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

Here.  In  Amsrlca.  have  eoaae  tha  peraecut 
of  every  nwa  muA  «aed  and 
nation  in  every  comer  ot  tha  world, 
be  fused  Into  one  people,  and  have  i 
the  greatest  oslracU  of  the  world— Americ 

The  skeptics  never  believed  It  possible 
from  this  melting  pot  wotild  merge  s 
peoph>.  the  people  of  these  (telted  States 

Think  well,  my  fellow  AaHllaaBi  In 
a  wonderful  country  we  are  privileged  to 

Bsnamber.  my  friends  that  thla  HaUon 
ours  caa  aaly  survive  by  totMaaes  to 
fellow  Amsrteaas.  be  he  of  a  dtSsrsBt  faith,  i 
ot  a  different  color. 

Fonder  well,  that  thla  Nation  can  only 
Vive,  by  justice  and  equal  opportunity  to 
be  ha  Jew.  or  Oentlla.  be  he  black  or  whl 

Tou  live  In  the  freest  country  at  thte 
verse.    R  Is  jmK  saleaai  duty,  both  to  yot 
ssif  and  to  yotv  chMna  to  aaa  that 
pnndolcs  are  adbarad  to. 

The  people  ai  thla  Matloa  have  a  soli 
obllgatloa  to  psapataate  the  prlndpirs 
justice  and  ecniaUty  for  all. 

Tcm  and  I  have  the  solcnm  doty  to 
bat  foreign  Ideologies  that  are  mimical 
our  liberty  and  freedom  aa  practiced  in 
United  States.     Tou  mtiat  combat  these  ic 
ologles  to  protect  our  democratic  way  of 

The  syabaa  of  oar  American  Oovemment ; 
our  great  heritage.    The  democratic  spirit 

It  moat  be  ( 


With  these  prisclptas  la  our  haarts,  let 
-aver  la^pH  that  oar  hallowad  conu 
died,  so  that  justice,  freedom.  Ubarty 
'■""■■"  —  Biay  survive. 


COMM4I 


aaaia  n  aaiaua 

Today  we  remember  aU  our  asartlal  yest 
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world.  Here  every  citizen  may  worship  God 
In  his  or  her  own  way;  here  every  child  Is 
guaranteed  an  education:  here  the  poorest 
boy  may  rise  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  no  cltiaen  ts  too  poor  to  have  his  or 
her  own  day  In  court:  nowhere  else  In  the 
world  is  the  standard  of  living  so  high:  no- 
where Is  home  life  so  comfortable  or  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  happiness  so  seciire. 
Compare  these  conditions  to  the  conditions 
in  other  places  and  you  will  thank  God  you 
are  an  American  citizen.  It  was  because  of 
that  which  I  have  Just  presented  to  you.  and 
to  protect  and  safeguard  our  American  way 
of  life,  that  the  men  and  women  whose 
memory  we  pay  tribute  to  today  gave  their 
lives,  and  because  of  them  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  America  aud  to  the  Ideals  of 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt: let  tu  make  America  safe  for  only  those 
who  believe  In  the  American  way  of  life. 
Long  live  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
/  Just  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  I  have 
touched  upon  in  this  community  for  many 
years  past.  It  Is  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  less 
fortunate  comrades  in  the  hospitals:  to  the 
wounded,  sick,  and  disabled:  to  their  fami- 
lies and  to  the  widowed  and  orphaned:  for 
them  the  war  Is  not  yet  over.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help 
lighten  their  burdens,  to  make  their  days  on 
hospital  cots  cheerful  and  bright,  and  to  see 
to  It  that  they  receive  every  recompense  and 
comfort  that  we.  a  grateful  people,  can  give 
them.  Let  this  day  of  national  observance 
and  recognition  be  the  occasion  of  our  na- 
tional rededlcatlon  to  those  things  which  ws 
prlre  and  which  we  bequeath  to  the  youth 
of  America  as  a  continuing  heritage. 


•T  HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVTTS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Commander  Heyman, 
fellow  veterans  and  friends  and  neighbors, 
we  are  gathered  here  today  In  a  solemn  serv- 
ice of  memory,  respect,  and  dedication  for 
our  neighbors  and  fellow  Americans  who  have 
given  the  "last  full  measure  cf  devotion"  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  What  would  they  who 
are  In  the  special  heaven  reserved  for  heroes 
ask  us  to  speak  of  at  such  a  time?  Would 
they  ask  us  to  recount  the  days  of  their 
lives?  Or  would  they  rather  that  we  con- 
sidered that  state  of  man  and  the  world 
which  caused  them  to  be  cut  off  In  the  flower 
of  their  youth  In  a  foreign  land  and  what 
we  are  doing  and  plan  to  do  to  eliminate  the 
scotirge  of  wars?  I  should  rather  think  that 
what  they  whom  we  memorialize  today  have 
endured  would  make  of  them  such  loving 
philosophers  that  they  would  be  entirely  con- 
cerned with  our  plans  lor  peace  beyond  all 
else. 

For  as  our  heroes  look  down  from  the 
Valhalla  they  see  strevm  all  about  tu  the 
wreckage— physical,  spiritual,  and  moral — of 
a  world:  the  sufferings  of  millions  from  hun- 
ger, depression,  and  fear;  or,  as  martyred 
DP's  and  refugees  In  Europe,  still  In  con- 
centration camps,  at  the  limit  of  despair. 
They  see  millions  of  others  bewildered  by  the 
march  of  international  events.  They  see  the 
two  greatest  powers  on  earth  engaged  prin- 
cipally In  baring  their  teeth  at  each  other. 
How  our  heroes  must  wonder  whether  we 
shall  in  these  circumstances  avoid  yet 
another  war. 

All  of  you  have  often  been  told  that  we 
live  In  the  most  challenging  hour  of  man- 
kind's destiny  and  that  what  we  do  now 
will  determine  the  fate  of  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  AU  of  you  have  read  so 
many  newspapers  and  magarlnes  about  the 
destructive  powers  of  the  new  atomic  weapons 
that  I  am  sure  I  need  not  torture  you  more 
with  the  gruesome  deUUs.  Ws  are  all,  I  am 
Biure.  agreed  that  another  war  U  Indaed  too 
terrible  to  contempltU;  too  terrible  In  a 
toUlly  new  sense  because  It  promlsas  the 
■t  awful  dsstructloa  right  here  In  our  own 


country  despite  our  geographic  distance  from 
those  with  whom  we  might  fight. 

There  are,  however,  hopeful  signs,  toci. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  existence  of  the 
United  Nations,  a  parliament  of  man  where 
at  the  very  least  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  discuss  their  differences  and  permit  the 
Impact  of  world  opinion  to  operate  upoa 
them.  Then  there  Is  the  profound  convic- 
tion In  which  all  nations  join — of  the  awfvU 
destructiveness  of  another  war.  And,  finally, 
there  are  the  growing  ties  of  economic  inter- 
dependence and  of  closer  links  In  commu- 
nications, transportation,  and  Information 
which  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  infi- 
nitely better  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
truly,  as  a  great  American  phrased  It  "one 
world." 

But  where,  our  heroes  may  ask.  In  all  this 
Is  the  Individual,  the  citizen;  and  It  Is  of  the 
Individual  and  the  cltlsen  that  we  should 
speak  today.  For  It  Is  In  our  minds  and 
hearts  that  the  memory  of  those  who  died  in 
wars  must  generate  a  new  spirit,  a  new  un- 
derstanding, and  a  new  determination. 

The  spirit  must  be  one  of  reverence  for 
those  who  have  suffered  and  died,  and  of 
dedication  to  the  service  which  will  seek  to 
prevent  Its  happening  again.  The  under- 
standing requires  that  the  citizen  shall  know 
what  Is  going  on  in  the  world  which  affects 
the  cause  of  peace;  the  struggle  with  out- 
worn social  and  economic  ideas  In  China, 
India,  and  Indonesia;  the  struggle  of  freedom 
against  the  forces  of  reaction— whether  of 
the  left  or  the  right — In  countrleo  Uite 
Greece;  the  struggle  against  feudalism  in  t^ie 
Arab  lands  of  the  Middle  East,  and  finally 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  tor 
justice  In  Palestine.  All  of  these  take  study; 
great  pains  to  acquire  Iziformatlon  and  evim 
greater  pains  In  communicating  It  again  to 
friends,  neighbors,  and  associates  who  need 
to  know  what  Is  going  on. 

And  last  Is  determination — the  determina- 
tion of  the  citizen  that  the  Informed  public 
opinion  so  characteristic  of  our  country  shall 
truly  rule  lU  relations  with  the  world.  8o, 
for  example,  occurs  the  crying  need  for  our 
support  of  the  part  of  the  United  States  In 
world  economic  reconstruction;  the  recog- 
nition that  with  over  80  percent  of  the 
world's  productive  resources  we  must  ca:Ty 
the  responsibility  for  a  major  share  of  the 
worlds  postwar  rehabilitation;  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  an  expanding  and  pros- 
perous United  States  Is  only  p>osslble  In  an 
expanding  and  prosperous  world  and  that 
when  we  help  world  rehabilitation  today,  we 
are  helping  ourselves  toteorrow.  For  des- 
perate and  hungry  people  without  hope  are 
easily  made  ripe  for  new-made  adventures 
of  war.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  healthy  In  a 
world  sick  with  the  contagion  of  hunger  snd 
despair;  therefore  our  resources  must  be  vuted 
for  the  relief  of  the  hungry  and  the  op- 
pressed. So,  too.  we  must  support  interna- 
tional justice  tinder  the  United  Nations  and 
respect  for  International  treaties  and  cove- 
nants, rather  than  the  tyranny  of  men — even 
famous  men — If  we  would  have  peace.  In 
the  final  analysis,  whether  the  millions  we 
extend  in  aid  to  other  nations  will  bear  fruit 
in  prosperity  and  good  will  must  depend  on 
our  own  administration  of  these  mlUlcns, 
and  that  In  turn  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinuous impact  of  an  Informed  and  enllg'at- 
ened  public  opinion  In  our  own  covmtry  on 
our  own  Government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  fully  aware 
of  our  problems  at  home  such,  for  example  as 
the  No.  1  domestic  problem  of  housing.  Tht 
productive  resources  with  which  we  came 
out  of  the  war.  however,  are  great  enough 
to  enable  us  to  do  our  Job  effectively  In  ihe 
United  States  as  well  as  In  ths  world.  Aiter 
all  we  have  two  objectives— domestic  pros- 
perity and  peace— one  la  to  be  fotind  at 
home  and  the  other  abroad. 

The  fate  of  the  world  lies  In  the  hands  of 
all  of  you  and  of  the  other  140,000,000  Amer- 


icans. It  lies  In  our  spirit  and  understand- 
ing, and  our  determination  that  as  our 
heroes  look  down  upon  us  today  from  above 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  full  and  Joyous 
discharge  of  our  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
mankind  as  a  duty  beyond  our  Jobs,  our 
home,  and  our  very  lives.  Let  us  pray  to- 
gether that  this  be  so. 


Veteran  Preference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOX78S  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
WedTiesday,  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  granted  me  by  the  House. 
I  am  Including  with  my  remarks  an  In* 
formative  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  the  magazine  Foreign  Service.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "Veteran  Preference— 
Now  You  See  It,  Now  You  Don't,"  and  is 
written  by  the  Honorable  Omar  B. 
Ketchum,  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  national  legl.slative  service. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article: 

With  economy  being  stressed  at  every 
turn  and  the  Federal  Government  launching 
a  major  scaling  down  of  operations,  the  Issue 
of  veteran  preference  In  civil  service,  long  an 
administrative  headache  and  economic  con- 
flict, is  again  in  the  spotlight  and  more  acuta 
than  ever. 

The  peak  of  Federal  civil  employment 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  was  reached  In  June  1943.  with  3,022.- 
463  persons  on  the  pay  roll,  while  outside  the 
continental  limits  the  peak  waa  reached  in 
June  of  1946i  with  864,170  dvlUans  drawing 
Federal  checks. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
slon  estimates  the  total  number  of  Federal 
jobholders  will  be  reduced  to  2,100.000  by  the 
end  of  Jime  1947,  and  by  June  1948.  the  total 
will  be  further  reduced  to  arotmd  1.800,000. 
Upon  comparing  these  1947  and  1948  esti- 
mates with  the  peak  load  In  June  1943  and 
1946,  It  Is  understandable  that  a  scramble 
for  the  remaining  jobs  Is  under  way. 

The  percentage  of  veterans  among  Federal 
employees  has  risen  from  16  percent  In  1945 
to  approximately  42  percent  at  the  present 
writing.  The  Increase  in  the  percentage  of 
veterans  Is  due  in  part  to  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  force  among  Federal  employees  and 
the  application  of  veteran  preference,  al- 
though a  substantial  Increase  In  the  total 
number  of  veterans  employed  cannot  be  de- 
nied. From  now  on,  however,  the  clash  of 
economic  Interests  will  be  much  sharper  and 
veterans  hard  put  to  hold  the  upper  hand. 

In  April  1942.  the  United  States  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission,  through  Executive  order, 
froze  all  permanent  appointments  in  clvU 
service  and  declared  all  futtire  employment 
to  be  war-service  appointments  for  the  war 
duration  and  6  months  thereafter.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  preserve  competitive  civil- 
service  opportunities  for  the  millions  of  per- 
sons going  In  the  armed  forces.  In  February 
1946  war -service  appointments  were  discon- 
tinued and  temporary,  indefinite  appoint- 
ments were  established  while  the  change- 
over tnachlnery,  from  war  service  to  prcba- 
tlonary  appointments  leading  to  permanent 
status,  was  put  In  motion. 

In  ths  change-over,  all  Jobs  held  under  war 
service  appointments  are  either  to  be  elimi- 
nated or  subjected  to  competitive  examina- 
tion, requiring  the  temporary  jobholder  (vet- 
eran or  nonvetaran)  to  compete  with  other 
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alnta  agalnat  permitting  tb«  t«m- 


porary  Jnbholdera  to  hanf  on  without  oom- 
patlUve  izamlnatlona. 

•Cbrt  to  speed  up  the  change -oyer 
I  war  icrvice  Jobs  under  competition, 
the  Unl  ed  Sutes  Civil  Service  CommlMton 
ado  >ted  a  decentralized  program,  per* 
certain  Oovernmcnt  agencies  to  set 
Mta  d  Mamlncra.  give  cs> 
gracto  papars.  aaublish  reffist«n. 
ap|»latmenu.  Aiymilmafly  750 
ot  examiners  and  separate  regis- 
be  created  under  the  decentraliza- 
tion profavm. 

VigoK  as  objection  was  ImmedUtely  raised 
by  spoki  smen  of  ttoa  aajsr  veteran  organi- 
igainat  the  itwHraHMtlMi  progran 
I  rounda  that  it  would  minimize  the 
^ntom  0^  veteran  preference  and  lessen  the 
of  veterans  to  use  their  pref- 
^  competing  for  available  Jobs.  In- 
thelr  preference  operating  simulta- 
Prom  a  few  registers  among  the  mnny 
veurans  are  now  largely  limited  to 
Joba  In  k  given  agency  unleaa  they  make  ap- 
pilcatioi  m,  take  examinations,  and  qualify  on 
the  sevcfal  of  the  750  isperate  liglslwa, 

pointed  out  by  veteran  spokaanen 
tn  one  area,  where  several  Oovern- 
operate,  the  veteran,  to  ob- 
tain ma  dmum  consideration,  must  apply  at 
all  the  igenelea.  take  aeveral  esamlnatlons. 
perhaps  tor  the  same  type  at  Job.  and  get  on 
varlpus  job  registers.  An  example  was 
VTW  ClvU  Service  Officer  George  I* 
.  where  a  veteran  applied  at  two 
agendea  for  the  same  type  of  job. 
separata  aMatnattona.  was  quali- 
fied by  me  agency,  and  disqualified  by  the 
other. 

The  C  vil  Service  CoBunlaiton  Jwtlflea  the 
deicentra  Uaation  prograaa  en  the  grounds  of 
Mad>vp  of  the  change-over 
to  permanent  appointments. 
Tba  Onatiflnn  Inalata  that  decentralisation 
li  neeaar  ary  where  Congress  will  not  appro- 


by 


dUfetant 
took  two 


tlona    tt 


tha 


^teran 


prlataadBalent  funds  to  operate  a  centralised 
aad  that  it  wtil  keep  a  cloae  check 
'on  the  individual  agency  opera- 
preserve  veteran  preference  and 
assure  n^aintrnance  of  civil  serrloa  rulsa  and 
Veteran  spokesmen  reply  by  ad- 
ftat  decentralization  will  speed  up 
but  that  the  over-all  coat 
to  the  Vi  deral  Ooveminaat  will  be  more  than 
tS  handli  td  by  the  OoaiariMlon  under  a  cen- 
and  that  veterans  will  be  the 
vtottaa  tf  reaaon  of  minUnlssd  opportunltlea 

to  eomp^te  for  available  Joka. 

the  House  Civil  Serrlce  Coaaaitttae. 
apprehenalon  that  decentralisation 
m%ht  e^uae  a  reveraiun  to  the  old  spoils 
system. 

In  th^  meantime,  the  reductlon-tn-forca 
program  and  the  change-over  are  developing 
for    veteran     organization    civil 
en.  uncovering  ahaurditles  and 
inequaujaa,  as  well  as  rtfaattag  some  giar- 
^  in  the  Teterans'  Preference 

Un  lymfMthetle  agency  ofOclals  and  per- 
■onnel  d!  rectors  are  seizing  upon  loopholes  tn 
the  law  \o  evade  the  dear  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  Veterans,  with  excellent 
service  i  md  combat  records,  holding  war 
service  Jibs,  are  being  farced  to  yield  their 
Jobs  to  o  her  veterans  who  can  establish  some 
^  '  '  (-connected  disability,  even 

_  1  ba  fanner  made  a  high  earned  ez- 
amlnatlo  i  rating  while  the  latter  was  barely 
able  to  :et  a  passing  grade  by  adding  his 
10  pointi  to  his  earned  grade,  after  which  he 
""   •oats  to  the  top  of  the  list  of 


the 


lea.  giving  rise  to 
I  ppeal  eases,  is  tba  polley  of  the  If  sey 
m  ^nt.  In  shipyards  and  Installatloiis. 
to  selae   apon  s  few  words  to  the  Veterans' 
Preferenie  Act,  **to  promote  the  efficiency 


of  the  serrtee."  and  interpret  said  lani 
to  mean  that  unless  a  veteran  employe* 
better  qualified  than  a  nonveteran  the 
ciency  of  the  service  Is  promoted  by  df 
or  terminating   the   veteran   and   ret 
the  nonveteran. 

As  a  result  of  this  Nsry  poiley  a  det 
program  applied  tn  conjunction  with 
tioo  In  force  has  thrown  hundreds  of  v« 
ans  out  of  supervisory  positions  tn  ni 
yards  while  nonveterans.  reduced  fr  m 
higher  level,  retain  the  Jobs  vacated  t>y 
erans  who  were  performing  satisfactory 
Ice  with  afldency  ratings  of  good  or 
Hard-nosed  Navy  spokesmen.  prcdde4 
nonvf>teran  supervisory  organisations,  pre 
respect  for  veterans  but  Insist  ttet  It  rrc 
be  contrary  to  efficiency  to  retain  a  sat 
factory  veteran  when  there  Is  a  better 
fled  nonveteran  available  Nary  Is 
vague  on  how  the  better  qualified  determt 
tlon  is  made. 

Another  trick,  frequently  employed.  • 
pass  or  evade  veteran  preference  ta  ci< 
grading  veterans  in  efficiency  ratings  bel 
the  Irvel  of  good  and  thereby  removing 
from  under  the  protection  of  preference. 
Infrequently,  a  eeteran.  who  for  years 
been  receiving  eWrtancy  ratings  of  good 
better,  suddenly  is  confronted  with  a 
of  less  than  good  and  finds  himself  on 
way  out.  Although  an  appeal  from  the 
tng  la  open  to  the  veteran,  it  la  urn  Hy 
long-drawn  out  and  costly  action  w: 
asBUrance  of  sucosss.  Most  veterans.  un( 
thsee  circumstances,  take  it  on  the  rt 
rather  than  fight  It  out  to  the  bitter  r    l 

A  group  of  veterans  In  the  Boston.  B. 
lyn.  and  Norfolk  Navy  Tarda,  however,  cl 
to  fight  It  out  with  sppsal  cases  when 
by  the  Nsvy  In  the  'tfTW*1'm  program. 
resenncd   by    veteran   apoksHnen    from 
navy  yards,  clvll-servlee  oflears  of  the 
veteran  organisations,  including  V.  F. 
hard  hitting  Qeorge  UacCroy.  the  a; 
were  carried  from  local  to  regional  lo 
board  of  appeals  and  finally  dumped  In 
lap  of  the  three  members  of  the  ClvU 
Commission  Itsalf . 

After  long  and  alzaost  continuotis  cnt 
ences  between  veteran  spokesmen,  Clvi: 
toe  offldala.  Navy  brass,  and  the  Hoase  cti 
Service  Comnoittee,  the  Civil  Service 
mtssion  handed  down  a  decision  which 
smacking  victory  for  the  veteran  appelli 
and  a  set-back  for  the  Navy  as  well  as 
other   sgendee   guilty   of   this   policy. 
Commission  found  that  the  Navy.  In  is 
motion  program,  had  not  followed  the 
cedtire  required  in  the  Veterans  Prefc 
Act  and  ordered  It  to: 

1.  Restore  to  duty,  in  their  former 
tloaa.  all  veteraaa  «Im»  had  been  wroi. 
dsaoted  or  separated. 

a.  Require  written  notice.  30  days  In 
ranee  of  demotion  or  separation,  glvir^ 
and  complete  reasons  for  such  actio i,. 
plaining  and  Jtistlfying  in  detail  why 
TstMsiis  were  selected  for  demotion  or 
natioffi  aad  ham  tt  would  pronwte  the 
cieney  of  tta  asrvlea.    Bach  veteran 
ahall  be  given  such  notice  and  explanatic 
8.  Permit   the  veteran   to  file  an  apf 
giving  him  access  to  aU  information  perti 
ing  to  the  nonveterana  who  are  to  be 
tained.  iind  present  evidence  showing  that  I 
would  not  necessarily  proaaoto  the  efllci 
of  the  aervlce  to  demots  him  while  ret 
a  nonveteran. 

In   a  conference,  following  the  Oomi 
aion  decision,  the  Navy  Department  promt 
to  follow  the  order  and  explained  how 
proposed    to   carry   out    the    procedure. 
veterana  would  be  restored  to  duty,  if  at 
able  and  deairlng  restoration,  and  all 
would  be  res\weyed  with  the  view  of 
instituting    demotion    In    accordance 
CommisBlon  requhraasanta. 

aa  to  how  they 
floqtlaln  and  Juatlfy  the  dc 
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AirpIuM  Accidenti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  cowKscncuT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuetdxiif.  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  country  was  shocked  over 
the  past  week  end  by  the  two  tragic  air- 
plane accidents.  It  seems  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  anyone  would  try  to  take 
advantage  of  such  tragedy  to  accomplish 
their  own  selfish  purposes. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman  was 
quoted  in  Monday's  Washington  news- 
papers as  warning  that  air  accidents 
would  Increase  if  the  Senate  concurred  In 
House-approved  appropriations  cutting 
$70,000,000  from  CAA  ftmds. 

This  statement  could  only  have  been 
issued  to  make  people  believe  that  in 
some  way  these  recent  crashes  were  due 
to  lack  of  safety  equipment  on  our  air 
lines.  All  the  money  the  Congress  could 
appropriate  for  ILS  or  any  other  known 
safety  device  could  not  have  prevented 
either  the  New  York  or  the  Maiyland 
accidents.  Nor  will  the  cut  of  $70,000,000 
from  the  CAA  appropriation  for  next 
year  ir  crease  one  iota  the  hazards  of  air 
travel  in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Harriman  was  further 
quoted  as  saying  that  air  travel  Is  eight 
times  more  hazardous  than  railroad  or 
bus  travel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  figures 
released  from  Secretary  Harriman's  own 
Department  showed  that  there  were  8.4 
fatalities  for  every  hundred  million  pas- 
senger miles  traveled  on  the  railroads  in 
1945  and  2.5  fatalities  on  our  regularly 
schvXluled  commercial  air  lines.  In  a 
3-year  period,  from  1943  to  1945,  there 
were  2.5  fatalities  for  the  railroads  and 
only  2.4  for  the  air  lines. 

We  all  want  our  air  lines  made  as  safe 
as  possible,  but  the  spending  of  unneces- 
saiir  millions  of  tax  dollars  will  not  In 
itself  add  to  safety.  The  record  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  investigation  of  air-line 
craibes  started  last  January  by  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee stirred  up  more  activity  in  the 
CAA  and  the  CAB  than  has  been  ap- 
parent for  many  months. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce's  attempt 
to  blame  an  economy-minded  Congress 
for  airplane  accidents  will  not  fool  the 
American  taxpasrer. 


Memorial  Day  Addrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

Of  CUM  H  BLTIC  ITT 

IN  THI  HOUSS  OP  BKPRXSXNTATIVSS 

Wednesdap.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remaita  In  the  Rtc- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
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Overed  by  me  on  Memorial  Day  at  Nor- 
waDc,  Coon.: 

My  fallow  dttasns  and  frianda.  79  y««ia 
ago  Americans  first  celebrated  Memorial  13ay 
In  homage  to  the  gallant  men  who  fell  In 
the  war  to  preaerve  the  Union.  Today  ws 
honor  also  the  memory  ot  those  who  since 
that  day  have  given  their  Uvea  not  only  to 
preserve  the  Union  but  to  preserve  inviolate 
and  vlgcroos  for  future  generations  the  flams 
ot  Uberty.  We  Americans  have  always  loved 
peace.  But  we  have  alwaya  also  prefored 
to  fight  rather  than  accept  a  peace  based  on 
human  bondage.  Americans  have  preferred 
death  In  battle  to  a  peace  Imposed  by  tyranta. 
We  have  been  true  to  our  traditions  by 
choosing  the  exhaustion,  the  despair,  the 
suffering,  and  the  death  of  war  instead  of 
the  abject  surrender  of  a  dlahonorable  peace. 
We  have  understood  the  grim  challenge  of 
war  and  vre  have  shovm.  for  aU  the  world 
to  aee.  that  we  possess  the  manly  virtiMs 
necessary  to  pxirsue  to  a  vtctorlous  end  a 
war  iMsed  on  Justice  and  carrying  in  its  re- 
lentless onward  sweep  the  high  hopes  of 
mankind  for  a  more  abundant  Ufa. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
peace.  We  must  also  understand  tiiis  clial- 
lenge  If  we  are  to  salvage  from  the  descUa- 
tion  of  the  recent  war  some  of  the  things 
for  which  the  war  was  fought.  We  must 
meet  this  challenge  if  we  are  to  vindicate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  brave  men  whom  we 
honor  today;  if  we  are  to  provide  a  resoiuid- 
Ing  demonstration  to  a  desperate  world  tliat 
these  men  and  woman  did  not  die  in  vain. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  realize  tliat 
there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  war 
and  peace.  Wars  are  but  extensions  of  peace- 
time conflicts,  the  final  confession  of  man's 
inability  to  solve  his  problems  by  peaceful 
means.  Accordingly  we  must  learn  to  be  as 
militant  in  peace  as  we  have  to  be  in  order 
to  win  a  war.  If  we  do  not  leam  that  l^tson. 
we  ahaU  Inevitably  reap  another  war.  We 
must  keep  our  noble  purpose  undiminished 
while  we  leam  to  face  the  grim  realities  of 
the  modem  world.  We  are  not  loathe  to 
deal  with  realities  In  time  of  war.  When 
the  perils  of  war  surround  us,  when  nations 
are  engaged  In  mortal  combat  and  men  fight 
to  kUl,  the  challenge  is  clear  and  the  issue 
dear-cut  and  overpowering.  We  m\ist  win 
the  war.  So  much  is  certain,  and  that  much 
Is  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  realism  and 
summon  the  courage  of  an  entire  people.  In 
the  hot  flush  of  battle,  under  the  impact  of 
lethal  weapons,  men  find  the  steady  purpose 
and  calm  resolve  to  face  the  facts  of  war  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  This  is  never  accomplished  by  wlKh- 
ful  thinking  bat  by  the  ascertaining  of  facts 
and  the  concoction  of  means  to  meet  exist- 
ing conditions. 

But  when  the  heat  of  battle  Is  over  there 
arises  an  unwillingness  to  face  the  facts,  snd 
vlth  this  unwlUingnesB  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish overnight  at  a  peace  table  what  has 
not  been  accomplished  in  all  recorded  his- 
tory. The  strain  of  war  has  been  such  tliat 
It  seems  there  is  no  strength  left  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  peace,  vrhlch,  If  the 
truth  were  known,  are  equally  grim  and 
urgent.  TTien,  If  we  are  not  vigilant,  he- 
roism gives  way  to  apathy,  self-eacrlfice  to 
self-indulgence,  national  dignity  and  pride 
to  national  d^revity  and  indolence.  And  at 
that  very  moment,  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
war  Itself,  the  germ  of  the  next  war  Is  bom. 

We  are  at  this  very  moment  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  moral  crisis.  The  solution  to  this 
crisis  vrtll  not  be  found  in  procedural  reme- 
dies, organizational  devices,  or  governmental 
hand-outs.  It  will  be  found  only  In  the 
manner  In  which  the  Individual  discharges 
bis  or  her  Individual  responsibilities,  for  ths 
challenge  of  peace  is  a  moral  challenge. 
Moral  forces  are  Intangible  and  dlflieult  to 
assess,  and  yet  the  only  sttre  way  to  help  the 


peace  Is  to  be  forever  mindful  of  the  moral 
forces  surrounding  us,  tor  It  Is  because  ct 
our  failure  to  meet  the  ^laHenge  of  peaea 
that  we  must  Inevitably  accept  the  ehallenga 
of  war  or  succumb. 

Now,  the  Challenge  of  peace  rune  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  ^aUenge  of  life  Its^.  Just 
as  tndlTlduals  are  judged  by  their  ability  to 
meet  the  emergencies  at  life,  so  It  Is  with 
nations.  Accordingly,  te  order  to  preserve 
peace,  we  must  not  only  give  our  attention 
to  the  political,  diplomatic,  military,  and 
economic  Implications  of  o\ir  world  commit- 
ments but  we  must  also  look  with  a  large 
and  steady  eye  at  otirselves  and  attempt  to 
improve  our  own  sodety,  casting,  so  to  speak, 
the  beam  from  our  ovra  eye.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task,  and  we  shall  make  it  no 
easier  by  our  refttsal  to  face  the  facts. 

We  miut.  at  course,  be  standi  In  our  oppo- 
sition to  such  subversive  and  bso-barlc  forces 
as  communism.  But  we  should  not  blame 
ccHnmunlsm.  just  as  we  once  blamed  nazlam, 
for  all  the  troublea  wltte  which  we  are  k>eset. 
We  must  realise  that  theae  forces  wUl  make 
headway  only  as  we  faU  to  meet  the  moral 
challenge — only  as  we  do  not  grasp  the  rich 
opportunities  which  our  free  system  brings  to 
every  American.  The  struggle  is  not  over. 
This  is  no  time  to  grow  tired. 

In  these  days  or  tanalon  and  uncertainty 
we  shall  do  well  to  to  remember  the  ohaUenge 
as  we  met  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  when 
Britain  was  reeling,  when  the  Germans  were 
at  Stalingrad,  and  when  the  Japanese  were  at 
Manila.  We  shall  be  wise  not  to  forget  tba 
pain  and  the  suffering,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  ahrleks  of  the  dying,  the 
devastation  and  misery,  the  famine  and  deg- 
radation, the  cruelty  and  horror  which  char- 
acterlaed  World  War  n.  We  shall  be  weU 
advised  to  recall  that  whUe  the  Japanese  were 
attacking  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  training  with 
broomsUcks,  that  while  the  French  were 
overpowered  we  were  protectefftjy  two  merd- 
ful  oceans,  and  than.  If  we  are  .not  only  wise 
but  htunble.  we  shall  say.  "There  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  go  I."  We  mtist  learn  from 
these  tragic  mistakes  of  the  recent  past. 

Now  gathered  as  we  are  on  this  Ifemorial 
Day  In  the  blessed  freedom  of  our  beloved 
America,  amid  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a 
New  England  spring.  let  tis  solemnly  recog- 
nize that  the  men  and  women  who  died 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  gave  their  Uvea  in 
order  that  we  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  peace.  Daniel  Web- 
ster said,  "God  grants  peace  only  to  thosa 
who  love  It  and  are  always  ready  to  safe- 
guard and  defend  It."  Are  we  determined 
to  be  free  and  fearless?  Are  we  prepared  to 
dedicate  oar  lives  and  our  wealth  toward  the 
protection  of  freedom  at  home  and  the 
spreading  of  freedom  abroad,  or  shall  we 
look  the  other  way  while  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  shrink?  ShaU  we  conduct  an  tm- 
worthy  retreat  from  life  imtll  at  the  last  the 
forces  of  freedom  are  ignomlnlously  rotrted 
snd  overwhelmed  within  our  own  borders? 

We  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  desolation 
and  woe  of  a  ravished  vrorld.  Robert  E.  Lee 
said,  *7Iuman  virtue  shotild  be  equal  to 
hiunan  calamity."  This  is  a  task  which  we 
must  undertake  not  only  aa  a  matter  of 
humanity  but  particularly  as  a  matter  ol 
national  self-interest  and  In  the  cause  of 
peace.  We  know  that  chaos  and  human 
misery  breed  communism.  We  know,  when 
we  look  around  us.  that  the  concept  of  hu- 
man liberty  for  which  we  fought  In  1778  is 
still  the  great  revolutionary  force  for  which 
we  must  continue  to  straggle.  It  remains 
the  essential  discovery  of  otir  time,  but  It 
will  perish  unless  It  is  constantly  nourished 
with  the  dynamic  faith  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us,  then,  as  we  mourn  the  passing  oC 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  eovntry, 
regard  this  day  as  more  than  a  eeremonlal 
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(By  George  K.  Sokolsky) 
The  m^t  usual  contact  that  most  Amerl* 
with  their  Oovernment  Is  with  the 
and  the  postman.  The  post  office 
doe*  a  hlige  business  at  a  deficiency.  Post* 
men  are  >oorIy  paid  In  comparison  even  with 
other  Oc  vemment  employees.  Poet  offices 
are  usua  ly  dirty.  HI -kept  places,  except  In 
those  colossal,  ornate  marble  and  granite 
erected  wastefully  and  beyond 
needs. 
Of  cour^.  there  are  plenty  of  exceptions  and 
this  lsjp3t  Intended  as  a  reflection  on  the 
men  dow  i  the  line,  but  on  the  Incompetence 
of  the  p<lltlclans  who  operate  this  business 
enterprls  f. 
The  real  trouble  Is  that  the  politician  ap- 
:o  run  the  post  office  Is  usually 
either  d  airman  of  the  Republican  or  ihe 
Democra  Ic  national  committee  and  there- 
no  time  to  operate  the  business  fur 
which  th»  tajqmyer  pays  him  a  salary. 
The  pipsent  Postmaster  General,  for  one 
another.  Is  not  around  too  much 
Its  poUcles  are 


reason  oi 

to  mana  ;e  this  buslni 


the  permanent  subordinates  who. 


at  any  ra  te.  know  that  a  stamp  la  not  some- 


uslvely  for  philatelists. 


Sach  y«  ar  the  post  office  comes  to  Coograaa 
to  make  up  a  deficit.  Nobody  Investigates 
why  the  post  cffl:e  has  a  deficit.  Nobody 
tries  to  f  nd  out  why  It  cannot  be  run  effi- 
ciently. [The  problem  la  to  make  up  the 
deficit. 

The  D^ocrats  for  15  years  wangled  this 
problem  rithout  too  much  trouble,  becauaa 
they  did  :  lot  care  bow  much  tbej  spent.  Th* 
Republlci  ns.  who  should  ahaka  out  the  waste 
In  Goven  ment.  take  the  post  office's  word  for 
It  that  tl  ere  la  a  deficit  and  decide  that  one 
way  to  n  ake  It  up  U  to  add  •8.300.000  by  a 
new  tax  c  n  the  users  of  second-class  mall. 

And  th  qr  Justify  the  dlacrimtnatton  by  the 
New  Deal  doctrine  that  tba  aaora  competent 
and  auecMaful  should  be  penalised  In  the 
Intevaat  <  i  the  smaller  units.  It  was  gener- 
ally thotght  that  that  doctrine  died  with 
Bartf  Bcpklna. 

Tha  pc  tt  offiea  aaka  for  an  appropriation 
ot  •1.900  000.000.  which  is  mora  than  they 
are  sp<-n(  ing  this  year  and  la  twice  as  much 
as  durlni    the  prewar  yaara. 


The  typea  of  publications  selected  for  i 
Ing  are  metropolitan  newspapers,  farm 
aala.  and  national  magarlnes     All  other 
W— tlons  wUl  be  exempt  from  the  new  pr 
slons.     Small  newspapers  are  exempt;  li 
rellglotu.  fraternal,  and  veteran  publlcati 
are  exempt. 

The  large  magaslnes  will  really  carry 
full  load,  which  is  what  the  Post  Office  pla 
should  be  tha  ease.    The  IS  large,  natlot 
circulation  iimaHniis  are  the  ones  that 
to  be  soaked.    These  magazines  generally 
their   way   completely:    that    Is.    they    pal 
•MHJlitB  postal  receipts  against  teSTOX' 
IB  aacartalned  postal  costs  lor  the  fiscal 
June  30.  194A. 

Now.    generally   speaking,    very    few     -at 
about  the  other  fellow  being  soaked,  so 
who   are   exempt   will   be  well   pleased    il 
the  load  has  been  passed  to  the  other  fell 
If.  however,  these  15  discover  socB* 
getting  out  from  under,  by  rearranging 
publishing  or  some  other  means,  the  defic 
will  be  there  again  next  year  and  somet 
now  exempt  will  have  to  be  soaked.    So  ps 
Ing  the  buck  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
cover  who  says  there  is  a  deficit  and 
The  administration  ought  to  hire  one  of 
great  business  engineering  firms  of  this  cc 
try  to  study   the  Post  Office  aa  a  bu.^;n« 
enterprise,  with  the  object  of  reorganl? 
so  that  It  functions  right. 

Cutting  air  mall  for  spotlight  politics 
then  searching  around  (or  some  place  to 
on  the  deficit  Is  not  a  busmess  operat 
Nor  Is  tt  a  business  operation  to  prur 
one  kind  of  mall  against  another — air 
apalnst  ordinary  mall — and  then  to  send 
mall  by  train,  without  a  rebate  to  the  5' 
as  was  done  for  many  years. 

All  these  shenanigans  represent  nothl 
realistic.  Soaking  the  15  big  magazlnp- 
probably  bring  no  additional  revenue,  t  r 
locks  like  good  politics  to  soak  the  succea 
Gocd  politics  for  whom?  For  the  Postr 
General  or  for  the  country? 


Figkt  Against  Commaiusai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'] 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  Ipfti 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsco  d. 
Include  the  following  excerpt  of  an 
drees  by  Tom  C.  Clark.  Attorney  Gen« 
before  the  national  convention  dinnc 
B'nai  B'rlth.  May  12.  1947: 

But.  my  friends,  all  of  the  armament, 
or  otherwise,   in   the   world  cannot   pr 
against  ideals.     It  was  an  ideal — the 
aeal  to  make  democracy  a  living  fact — wl 
carried  our  ancestoca  safely  through  the 
hig    times    of    the   War    for    Independf 
But  there  Is  another  type,  the  insidious 
filtration  of  propaganda  by  the  Commv 
Party,  by  bigoted  Fascist -minded  groups 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Columbians. 
by     other     nefarious    organlaatlona     wl 
would  destroy  our  unity  and  with  It  our 
of  life.     I  am  very  proud  that  your  orgaz 
tlon  Is  In  the  forefroBt  fluting  agalnat 
munlsm   In   this   ooUBtry,   aa   so   force! 
suted  In  a  racant  taaue  of  the  National  J4 
Uh  Monthly: 

"We  are  opposed  to  eommunlam  In 
United  Wtatw     We  are  oppoaed  to  It 
It  would  aotatltute  for  our  present 
treeduma  the  dictatorship  that  would 


free  prees,  free  rell- 
Is  nothing  wrong 
democracy  won't 

repeat,  "There  to 
lemocracy   that 


earch  in  Alaska 
)F  REMARKS 

M.  DIRKSEN 

tou 

»RESENTATrVES 

fune  4.  1947 

Ir.  Speaker,  under 
Dwn  remarks.  I  tn- 
)n  from  Mr.  W.  Car- 
ol the  Department 
:ting  the  authority 
lodify  an  act  of  the 
re  of  Alaska  appro- 
[Universlty  of  Alaska 
rol  and  supervision 
The  opinion  of  the 

Lc«ICTJI.TOXX. 

THE  SoucrroB, 
D.  C  April  8.  1947. 

)r  on  Litigation. 

Congress  to  modify  ap- 
ie  Territory  of  Alaska 

rrltorlal  and  Federal 
can  Experiment  Sta- 
ll rol  of  the  Secretary 

EN   has  requested   our 
luthority  of  Congress 
llture  of  funds  here- 
fthe  Legislature  of  the 
the  funds  to  be  ap- 
for  experimental  and 
Bka  under  the  Hatch, 
:ts.     The  latter  acts 
^ns   for   grants  to  the 
^or  exi>endlture  by  the 
stations  that  are  at- 
»t  colleges.    The  pur- 
enable  the  experiment 
ixperlmental   and   re- 
spcraticn    with    the 
int  of  Agriculture. 
le  Legislature  of  the 
appropriated  for  the 
rtaln  funds  to  be  ex- 
and  research  work  in 
tpartment  of  Agrlcul- 
acts.    The  legislature 
and  has  adjourned. 
Ited  by  the  Territorial 
ley  that  Congress  cus- 
tor  such  work  Is  nor- 
itrol  of  the  governing 
of  Alaska. 

it  Is  desired  to  alter 
tovldlng  that  the  sura 
the  Territorial  le^ls- 
M  funds  to  be  appro- 
iall  be  used  for  the 
under  the  direction 
retary  of  Agriculture. 
Ited  la  whether  Con- 
'act  of  the  Territorial 
funds  to  the  Unl- 
trlng  the  control  and 
endltiure. 
clauae  3.  of  the  Con* 
'to  make  all 
fttlons  recpectlng  the 
erty  belonging  to  the 
ell  settled  that  under 
has  plenary  authority 
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to  legislate  with  re^Mct  to  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  This  power  may  be  exer- 
cleed  dlrecUy,  or  It  may  be  exercised  Indi- 
rectly through  local  le^alatures  estobUshed 
m  the  Territories.  In  the  case  of  Alaska  Con- 
greaa  haa  followed  both  procedurea.  Prior  to 
1912  Alaska  had  a  Judicial  and  an  executlTe 
system,  but  it  had  no  legislature.  (Organic 
Act  for  Alaska.  May  17,  1884,  23  Stat.  24). 
During  that  period  Congress  legislated  di- 
rectly for  the  Territory,  Imposed  local  taxes 
(e.  g.,  act  of  June  26.  1906.  34  Stat.  478.  48 
U.  8.  C.  280) .  and  provided  for  the  use  of  local 
taxes  to  support  the  local  government  (48 
U.  8.  C.  41).  Its  authority  to  do  so  was  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  ( Binna  v.  United 
States.  194  U.  8.  486).  Since  1912  Alaska  has 
had  a  leglalature  with  general  leglslaUve 
power  subject  to  llmltaUoiia  specifically  Im- 
posed by  Congreea  (act  of  August  24.  1912,  87 
Stat.  512.  48  U.  S.  C.  67-90).  Although  the 
creation  of  local  leglalature  prestimably  re- 
lieved Congress  to  some  extent  of  the  neces- 
sity of  acUng  In  that  capacity.  Congress  has 
nevertheless  enacted  a  substantial  amount 
of  local  legislation  since  that  time.  (See 
Pocket  Supplement  to  48  U.  S.  C.  A.  for  laws 
enacted  since  December  7.  1925.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  In  the 
exercise  of  Its  plenary  power  over  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  Sutea  the  Congress  may 
annul  or  modify  any  act  of  a  Territorial  leg- 
islature. (First  National  Bank  v.  Yankton 
(101  U.  8.  129);  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  cf 
L.  D.  S.  V.  United  States  (126  U.  S.  1);  Cincin- 
nati Soap  Co.  V.  United  States  (301  U.  8.  308) ; 
Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ▼.  Hawaii 
(304  D.  8.  308):  i>otme«  ».  BidweU  (183  U.  8. 
244):  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations. 
vol.  1,  p.  78.  footnote  1.) 

La  First  National  Bank  v.  I'onkton,  Con- 
greea had  disapproved  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  and  then  re- 
enacted  it  for  limited  purposes.  In  affirming 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  do  so.  the  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

"In  the  organic  act  of  Dakota  there  was 
not  an  express  reservation  of  power  In  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  acts  of  the  Territorial 
legislature,  nor  was  It  necessary.  Such  a 
power  Is  an  Incident  of  sovereignty,  and  con- 
tinues until  granted  away.  Congress  may 
not  only  abrogate  laws  of  the  Territorial  leg- 
islatures, but  it  may  Itself  legislate  directly 
for  the  local  government.  It  may  make  a 
void  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  valid, 
and  a  valid  act  void.  In  other  words.  It 
has  full  and  co^^}lete  legislative  authority 
over  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  all 
the  departments  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ments. It  may  do  for  the  Territories  what 
the  people,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  may  do  for  the  States." 

In  Church  o/  Jesiu  Christ  of  L.  D.  S.  T. 
United  States,  Congress  had  disapproved  an 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
incorporating  the  Mormon  Church.  In  af- 
firming the  authority  of  Congress  to  do  ao, 
the  Supreme  Court  aald: 

"But  It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  thla 
charter,  or  enactment,  was  subject  to  revo- 
cation and  repeal  by  Congress  whenever  It 
should  see  fit  to  exercise  lu  power  for  that 
purpose.  Like  any  other  act  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature.  It  was  subject  to  this  con- 
dition. Not  only  so,  but  the  power  of  Con- 
gress could  be  exercised  In  modifying  or 
umitttig  the  powers  and  privileges  granted 
hy  such  charter  for  If  it  could  repeal,  it  could 
modify:  the  greater  Includes  the  less.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  act  of 
July  1.  1£83,  already  recited,  was  a  valid  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  power.  Whatever 
may  be  the  effect  or  true  construction  of  this 
act.  we  have  no  doubt  of  lu  validity." 

This  case  was  referred  to  and  quoted  with 
approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Inter- 
Island  Steam  NavlgaUon  Co.  case,  which  In- 
volved  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  HawalL 

In  view  of  the  untvoken  line  of  precedents 
■uatalnlng  the  power  of  the  Congren  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  for  the  government  of  its 


Terrltorlea.  tt  Is  dear  that  Oongreas  maf 
modify  the  appropriation  act  of  the  Leglala- 
ture of  Alaska  and  provide  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  to  carry  on  agricultural 
research  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  Congress. 
B4r.  DiEKSEN's  objective  would  be  accom- 
plished by  Inserting  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  entitled  "Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,"  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"Provided.  That  notvrtthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Including  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  payment  to  Alaska  and  the  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  experimental  and 
research  work  under  said  acts  shall  be  dls- 
btirsed  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Secretery  of  Agriculture  In  such  manner 
and  for  such  experimental  and  research 
activities  within  the  scope  of  said  acts  as 
may  be  designated  by  blm;  and  the  facilities 
of  the  University  of  Alaska  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  activities  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary." 

Approved,  Anril  9.  1947. 

W.  Cabboll  Huntsi,  Solicitor. 


Taft-EIlender- Wagner  BOl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHtrErrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolutions : 

MASSACHTjSErrs  At.t.ttt)  Veterans' 

Housing  Cottnch,  Bttddies  Club, 

Boston,  Mass..  May  20,  1947. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ite.Aa  Ma.  Kennedy:  This  Is  merely  to 
thank  you  cordially  for  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  appear  at  the  Faneull  Han  hous- 
ing rally  and  also  to  express  our  warm  ap- 
proval for  your  strong  unequivocal  support 
of  the  vital  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill. 

We  would  further  like  you  to  know  that 
we  are  writing  strong  letters  to  the  other 
Massachusetts  Representatives  expressing 
our  feelings  about  their  attitudes  toward 
this  meairure. 

For  your  convenience  we  are  enclosing  a 
list  of  the  most  common  allegations  made 
by  the  opposition  although  we  realize  you 
are  all  too  familiar  with  them  by  now.     We 
ai2  also  enclosing  the  latest  statistical  posi- 
tion on  housing  In  Massachusetts. 
BrwAio  Pbatt. 
Department  Commander,  American 
Veterans    Committee    of    Ifsssa- 
ehusetts. 
wnxAKD  Jam  Srsttvck.  Jr.. 
.  Department  Commander,  Amerlc€m 
Veterans  of  World  Wttr  tl. 
PHnjp  V.  LoBT. 
Department   Commander,   DisobMI 
Ameriean  VeteranM. 
David  L*8a:B. 
Department     Commander.     Jevtish 
Wmr    Vetenaa    of    the     UnUed 
StMtet. 
Basw>»  J.  Coarm.  Jr.. 
Dcpartatent     Commander,    Jforta* 
Corps  LsofiM. 
Jaa.  P.  Banraus, 
'  Department   Commander,   Ftteraiu 
of  Foreign  Wars. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  Oeorge  Dllboy  Posl, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  held  at  its  headquartars.  No.  371  Sum- 
mer Street,  Somervllle,  Mass.,  on  May  It, 
1947,  a  quorum  of  the  membership  present 
and  voting,  the  following  rescduaon  waa 
tinanlmoualy  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  dire  need  of  housing  accom- 
modations for  our  returned  servioemien  is  a 
known-well  fact;  and 

"Whereas  this  need  has  not  been  met  by 
any  remedial  action  by  local.  SUte,  or  Federal 
agencies:  and 

"Whereas  Federal  regulstkms  and  ctirlis 
hamper  the  possible  chance  of  low-coet  hous- 
ing: and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  new  building  is  an 
outrage  to  the  average  worklngman  in  his 
economic  set-up  after  return  to  peaoetlme 
pursuits:  and 

"Whereas  family  relations  have  beoocaa 
■trained  by  the  lack  ot  proper  Individual 
family  homes  and  In  too  many  cases  are  end- 
ing In  the  divorce  courte:  Be  It 

"iJeaoIwrd,  That  Oeorge  Dllboy  Post,  No. 
629,  VFW,  on  behalf  of  lU  membership  urges 
the  adoption  and  passsge  of  the  so-called 
Taft-miender-Wagner  bill  to  the  end  that 
some  measure  of  relief  will  be  granted,  and 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  re{«esentlnf 
this  district  be  so  advised." 

John  A.  Mamesxll,  Commander. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

EBmsT  P.  RiLXT.  Adiutant. 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Massachusetts  Stete  Council,  Knights  oi 
Columbus,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass..  May  la. 
1947: 

"Whereas  all  the  forces  of  our  Nation  were 
utilized  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclusloa 
World  War  11;  and 

"Whereas  we  have  a  duty  to  oar  rettimad 
war  veterans  to  see  to  It  that  they  can  ra- 
orient  themselves  to  a  peacetime  economy; 
and 

"Whereas  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of 
society:  Be  It  hereby 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Massachusetts 
representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  favorable  action  on  the  pend- 
ing Taft-miendtf- Wagner  housing  bill  which 
to  effect  would  relieve  the  present  housing 
shortage." 


Derelopment  •(  Modem  Ampybioas 
Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nVDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  Jttne  4.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  marines  have  requested 
the  foUowins  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  1. 1947.  be  placed  in  the 

CONGKKSSIOirAL  RKOOIA. 

This  article  gives  the  history  of  the 
development  of  modem  amphibious  war- 
fare: 

AMTBIBIOUS    ORSanOMS 

la  your  May  28  editorial.  Integrating  Our 
Armed  Services.  I  note  your  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  Is  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Marine  Corps  pioneered  the  devel- 
opment cf  modern  amphlhinxis  operatloaa. 

It  has  been  said  that  facts  ttpaak.  for  them- 
aslves.  Let  me  present  tha  following  facta 
In  tiironologlcal  sequence: 

1.  1931 :  The  Bast  and  West  Ooast  Bxpedl- 
tlonaiy  Forces.  Uhlted  States  Marine  Corps, 
were  farmed  as  offensive  landing  forces  for 
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Mrrlce  with  Lbe  United  States  rieet.  That 
jnM  oactly  2  }  yean  prior  to  the  training  of 
any  major  Ai  my  unit  for  amphibious  opera- 
tions. 

a.  1929:  Ibe  liartne  Corps  schooL:  at 
Quantlco  IsE  isd  the  first  doctrinal  studies 
on  the  cond  ict  of  modem  sMMUt  landing 
operations  e  rer  to  be  proaMltBlMl  within 
11m  armed  fc  rces. 

t.  1983 :  Tt  e  East  and  West  Coast  KxpedU 
ttonary  Force  i  were  reorganized  and  increased 
In  strength  under  new  designation  as  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force.  Incorporatad  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  Fleet  for  con- 
duet  of  ampt  Iblous  operations  In  the  seizura 
BTHl  dcfenaa  i  4  advanced  bases.  The  Marine 
Corp*  UtOtfm  mxX  Board,  the  first  professional 
body  in  the  I  nlted  States  to  deroU  ita  major 
•fforts  to  development  of  military  material 
for  use  in  aiiphlblcus  operations,  was  like- 
wise orgmlsid. 

4.  1936:  r  eet  landing  exercise  1.  the  Qrst 
modem  ampi  ilbkNis  maneuver  In  the  history 
of  the  Unite  I  Slates,  was  conducted  by  the 
Fleet  Marlni  Force  at  Culebra.  P.  R.  No 
Army  troop  i  participated.  Marine  Corps 
schools  sUo  Issued  a  Tentative  Landing 
Operations  1  lanual.  the  first  complete  man- 
ual in  the  nilltary  history  of  the  United 
Mates  to  be  devoted  to  the  technique  and 
tfoatrlnes  of   imphlbious  operations. 

5.  1935-41:  The  Fleet  Marine  Force,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  Fleet, 
conducted  innual  large-scale  amphibious 
maneuvers  li  the  Caribbean  or  Pacific.  Army 
partlcloatlon  in  these  amphiblotis  assault 
maneuvers  vas  limited  to  one  Instance 
(1987).  whet  a  hastily  organiaed  provuional 
force  numb<jrlng  Ifsa  than  2.000  received 
amphibious  ;raming  under  direction  of  the 
Ftoet  Marine  Force  at  San  Clemente  Island. 
Calif. 

6.  1938:  Tie  Marine  Corps  schools'  Tenta- 
Landing  Operations  Manual  was  adopted 
St  by  th<i  United  Stales  Navy  under  Utle 

Qg   PXP-1C7.    I^nrttng    Operations   Doctrine, 
Vnltad  State  i  Navy. 

7.  1941:  Tie  United  States  Army  Issued 
Field  Manurl  31-5,  the  first  Army  publica- 
tion ever  de  'oted  to  modern  laadmg  opera- 
tions. The  )reface  of  FM  31-6  staled  (over 
General  Mar  haU"*  signature)  as  follows: 

'Thla  mai  nal  la  based  to  a  large  extent 
CB  lif^***!  Opamtkms  Doctrine.  United 
PTgjM  Navy.  19C8,  The  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject matter  I  \  similar  to  the  Navy  publication 
and  many  of  the  Illustrations  are  taken  from 
It." 

In  other  w  nrds  the  Army  admitted  In  June 
1941.  that  lu  Initial  pubUcatlon  dealing  with 
landing  opejations  was  directly  b-sed  upon 
the  193J  Tcriaiivo  Landing  OparaUans  Man- 
v^.l  of  Marirs  Corps  schools. 

8.  1941-42  The  First.  Third,  and  Ninth 
Infantry  Dit  talons,  which  composed  the  en- 
^Hg^  amaolt  I  Bfbntry  component  in  t  w  north 
Amcan  lane  Ings.  received  their  amphibicus 
training  unler  direction  of  Fl^et  Marine 
fteca  oommi  Adaa  and  tbalr  staffs,  er.d  with 
the  aasMaioa  tad  support  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Pore  t.  These  were  the  first  major 
Army  units  '  o  be  trained  for  amphibious  cs- 
sault  (ezactl  f  20  years  after  forma  uon  of  the 
■aat  and  W<  it  Coast  Expeditionary  Forces  of 
tta  ItartaM   >DrpB). 

9.  1943-44  Marine  Corps  training  agencies 
completed  t  m  amphibious  trainmg  of  the 
Brrenth.  I  gbty-first.  Ninety-sixth,  and 
Ninety-sever  th  Army  Infantry  Dlvlslcns.  as 
well  as  ATF-  9  Thirteenth  Canadian  Brigade. 
Seventh  laf  mtry  Division.  Fifty-third  and 
One  Hundrd  Kghty-fotirth  Army  Regi- 
mental ComMt  teams),  a  prorMOBal  corps 
crgrn^zsd  fc  amphiblotis  c^erationa  tai  the 
Aleutians. 

In  ■«i«mn»  ry,  therefore,  you  will  note  that 
th«  Mvtna  ( lorps  o.-ganlzed  major  forces  lor 
the  conduC  of  landing  cpeiatiooa  wall  prior 
to  the  Arm:  ;  the  basic  landing  oparatlons 
doctrines  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
were  orlglna  ed  at  Marine  Corps  schools;  tha 
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Marine  Corps,  without  Army  participation, 
conducted  the  first  modem  amphiblotis  land- 
ing maneuvers  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Marine  Corps  trained  the  first 
three  Army  divisions  to  be  Indoctrinated  In 
amphibious  operations  (followed  by  several 
moreh 

In  light  of  all  thU.  can  you  still  say  that 
there  Is  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Marina 
Corps  pioneered  the  development  of  modem 
amphibious  operations? 

R.  D.  HnML.  Jr.. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  VSMC. 

Wasbikotow. 

(EorroB's  Kotx.— We.  of  course.  Intended  no 
disrespect  for  the  Marine  Corps  In  cur  edi- 
torial. Actually  we  called  for  more  protection 
for  the  Marines  in  the  merger  bill.  What  we 
said  tvas:  "Admiral  Zacharlas  Is  on  disputa- 
tlctis  ground  when  he  gives  the  Marines  sola 
credit  for  dareloplnf  the  technique  cf  am- 
phibious operatkms.*'  Granted  that  the 
Marines  had  the  primary  role  In  pioneering 
this  technique,  surely  our  correspondent 
would  not  deny  that  the  Army  added  to  tha 
development  through  the  le«sons  It  learned 
and  applied  from  such  landings  as  that  at 
Analo.) 


Confressional  Voting  Records 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOOGS 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  BOGG3  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak, 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RrcoiiD,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  New  Orleans  States  of  May 
28.  1947: 

THROW    LIGHT    ON    VOTING    tXCORDS 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  bill  by 
Representative  Boccs,  of  Louisiana's  Second 
Congressional  District,  which  we  believe 
should  become  law— If  It  ever  gets  out  of 
committee. 

It  is  a  very  short  bill.  It  provides  that 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  shall  com- 
pile and  make  available  the  voting  records 
of  the  Congressmen  to  any  10  citizens  who 
wrlie  for  such  a  record,  or  any  publlcatioa 
which  desires  such  a  record. 

A  voter  today  cannot  get  such  Information 
from  the  Congress  without  authorization  of 
the  Member  whose  voting  record  Is  sought. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  ta  conducted,  on  tax- 
payers' monc}.  for  tba  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers we  reproduce  herewith  part  of  a  letter 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  the  voting  record 
of  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress: 

Thx  LnasBT  or  Concxkss. 

RarntBMCx  DxrArriaeNT. 

Sctt*k  DmsioN, 

May  29.  193S 
It  ta  the  policy  of  the  Library  of  Coi.sresa 
not  to  furnish  Information  about  a  Mtm- 
ber's  voting  racerd  except  at  the  request  of 
the  Member  himself.     However,  this  I.". for- 
mation appears  in  the  Concbsssionai.  Rzc- 
OKO.  a  file  of  which  will  b«  found  In  your 
public  library. 
For  the  Librarian  of  Congrasi. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  A.  PAaaoiffS. 
Chief.  Serials  Division. 

Of  eouraa.  It  can  be  found  in  the  CoNcxxa- 
sioMSL  Bkobs.  >yery  roil  call  is  printed 
there.  And  If  you  havent  time  to  read  It 
every  day.  and  you  haven  t  time  to  keep  a 
fUe.  or  you  havent  time  to  dig  back  ever ' 
months  and  years,  you  just  will  not  get  it. 
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to  defeat  all  antllabor  bills,  and  to  work  with 
renewed  faith  and  vigor  for  the  advancement 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  American  people." 

Sutement  signed  by  Rhoda  Truax  Aldrlch, 
46  Shepard  Street:  Adele  P.  Bragar,  20  Ware 
Street:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Catuxuin,  27 
Shepard  Street;  Julia  Newbold  Clark,  8 
Plympton  Street;  Noyes  and  Olga  CoUinson, 
12  Concord  Avenue:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L. 
Edsall.  IS  Walker  Street;  Mary  Eubanks.  13 
Field  Street;  Kathleen  Forbes,  02  Coolldge 
Avenue;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  OUbert,  94 
Foster  Street;  M.  K.  Orossman,  148  Oxford 
Street:  Mary  T.  Henderson,  70  Francis  Ave- 
nue; L.  J.  Holmes,  119  Fayerweather  Street; 
Rev.  Kenneth  and  Mrs.  Constance  Htighes,  64 
Gorham  Street;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Korb, 
36  Highland  Avenue;  Florence  H.  Luscomb, 
29  Bowdoln  Street;  Rabbi  Hugo  Mantel,  74 
Highland  Avenue:  Judith  Matlock,  139  Ox- 
ford Street;  Jeanne  and  Frieda  Pearlson.  52 
Lee  Street;  Ashton  Sanborn.  147  Brattle 
Street;  Margaret  E.  Smith.  121  Brattle 
Street;  Edna  H.  Sobcl.  M.  D..  1675  Massachu- 
setts Avenue;  Somers  H.  Sttirgls,  M.  D.,  47 
Raymond  Street:  Rebecca  Wasserman,  355 
Ibaaachusetts  Avenue:  Dr.  Mary  C.  Wright, 
181  Windsor  Street;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isadore 
Amdur.  24  Sacramento  Street;  Edward  S.  Cas- 
tle, 42  Walker  Street;  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Clark. 
205  Moimt  Auburn  Street;  Dorothy  Colby, 
46  Avon  Hill  Street;  Rachel  and  William 
Crooks,  520  Franklin  Street;  Philip  Ellop- 
oulos,  20  Andrew  Street;  Dr.  Melvin  Field, 
27  Irving  Terrace;  Louis  A.  Prye.  11  Whlt- 
comb  Street;  Prlscllla  B.  Grace,  3  Chestnut 
Street  (Boston):  Harvard  Liberal  Union.  21 
Little  Hall  (by  Frederic  D.  Hough teling,  vice 
president):  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  E.  Howell, 
34  Shepard  Street:  Dr.  Leo  M.  Hurvich.  15 
Everett  Street;  Francis  and  Eugenia  Jones, 
12  Upton  SUeet;  Marjorle  Lansing.  147  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  executive  secretary,  Maasa- 
chusetU  PCA;  Prof.  KirUey  F.  Mather.  Har- 
vard University;  Ellcabeth  J.  McCune.  29 
Maple  Avenue;  Rev.  Prentiss  L.  Pemberton. 
335  Harvard  Street:  Esther  L.  Smith.  48 
Buckingham  Street;  Rev.  F.  Hastings  Smyth. 
S.  C.  C,  21  Washington  Avenue;  Eric  A.  Star- 
buck.  86  EUery  Street;  L.  C.  Wallacb.  M.  D., 
1426  Cambridge  Street:  Prof.  Payson  S.  Wild, 
9  Kenway  Street,  assistant  dean  graduate 
school.  Harvard  University. 
Very  truly  yours. 

WaLLACB  ■.  HOWKLL. 

Chairman.  Cambridge  Com- 
mittee for  a  LiviTig  Wage. 


The  Responsftnities  of  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NKW  JiBsrr 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Ur.  Speaker, 
under  authority  granted  me.  I  consider 
It  a  privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  speech  recently  made  by  our 
well-informed  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  Chkistun  A.  Hnrnt,  of 
Massachusetts,  entitled  "The  Respon- 
sibUItiea  of  Power."  This  speech  was 
delivered  before  a  distinguished  group 
of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the 
School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies,  located  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hum  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  this  Institution  and 
was  very  active  in  Its  formation.  He 
was  able  to  secure  the  interest  and  sup- 


port of  prominent  citizens  In  business, 
as  well  as  the  political  field,  and  its 
success  was  assured  from  the  start.  The 
school  has  Just  finished  its  third  year 
and  its  future  is  pregnant  with  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  object  of  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  is  to  educate  thor- 
oughly trained  specialists  in  the  inter- 
national field  and  recently  courses  have 
been  inaugurated  to  train  people  in  the 
business  methods  and  procedures  of  dif- 
ferent coimtries  of  the  world.  Intensive 
courses  on  American  business  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East  have  been 
held  and  the  interest  shown  in  these 
courses  indicates  that  they  will  be  ex- 
panded in  the  future. 

What  an  institution  of  this  character 
means  to  the  United  States  with  its  great 
international  responsibilities  and  con- 
tacts cannot  be  overestimated.  Its  value 
to  the  economic  development  of  our 
country  In  equipping  men  trained  in  for- 
eign affairs  will  undoubtedly  increase  as 
the  days  go  by,  and  we  are  greatl;  in- 
debted to  the  f oresightedness  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Herter  in  his  founding  of  this  in- 
stitution. His  address  about  our  Nation's 
responsibiUtles  well  depicts  his  states- 
manship and  his  vision  of  the  future.  It 
follows: 

Members  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  distinguished  guests,  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies,  thla  occasion  which  marks 
the  third  meeting  of  a  distinguished  group 
participating  In  and  Interested  In  the  School 
of  Advanced  International  Studies  Is  being 
held  at  a  time  when  the  very  purposes  to 
which  the  members  of  the  student  body  have 
been  addressing  themselves  axe  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  Our  first  graduating  exercises 
concluded  with  an  address  by  the  then  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
C.  Grew,  during  which  he  disctissed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  power.  In  the  second  year 
the  Honorable  Warren  R.  Austin,  the  Amer- 
ican representative  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  NaUons.  but  then  still  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  carried  on 
where  Mr.  Grew  had  left  off  with  an  address 
on  the  same  theme.  While  I  realize  that  It 
may  be  an  Impertinence  for  me  to  follow  the 
same  path  laid  out  by  these  two  very  dis- 
tinguished Individuals,  I  nevertheless  feel 
that  that  subject;  namely,  The  Responsibili- 
ty of  Power,  still  remains  the  most  important 
one  to  which  anyone  could  address  himself, 
and  so  I  shall  try  to  carry  on  where  they 
left  off. 

During  the  cotuse  of  his  address  Mr.  Austin 
made  the  foUowing  statement: 

"During  the  12  months  since  we  listened 
to  that  really  great  commencement  oration 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew,  entitled 
'The  Responsibility  of  Power."  we  have  ob- 
served the  disintegration  of  our  military 
power  in  the  occupation  of  the  anemy  tanrl- 
t<wy. 

"When  Mr.  Grew  addressed  \is  a  year  ago 
this  Nation  possessed  the  most  exalted  lead- 
ership that  any  nation  In  <dl  history  had 
attained.  The  magnificence  of  Its  power 
gave  Its  voice  wings  that  swept  around  the 
world,  uplifting  the  aspirations  and  h(^>es  of 
mankind. 

"But,  by  otir  ineptitude  and  otir  surrender 
to  fatigue,  we  have.  In  12  short  months, 
fallen  from  these  heights,  apparently  tm- 
mlndful  that  the  victory  Is  not  attained,  and 
that  It  caimot  be  attained  in  any  such  state 
of  lassitude  and  weakness." 

I  am  tislng  that  quotation  because  X  fully 
agree  with  its  Implications.  However,  I  feel 
that    the    words    "Ineptitude,   surrender   to 


fatigue,"  and  "a  state  of  lassHude  and 
neas."  which  Mr.  Austin  used,  might  well  be 
replaced  at  this  moment  by  the  words  "un- 
certainty and  confusion." 

It  Is  no  easy  task  for  any  responsible 
Individual  to  state  publicly  that  our  assump- 
tion of  the  reeponslbtlity  which  goes  with 
power  Is  conditioned  by  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion, yet  In  my  opinion  this  Is  true.  X 
believe  this  to  be  true  prlmsrlly  because,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  been  unable  to  grasp  the 
Implications  of  our  newly  found  position  and 
consequently  have  not  as  a  nation  seen  fit 
to  implement  those  implications. 

In  th»  history  of  many  nations  the  impact 
of  near  neighbors  and  of  foreign  relations 
with  those  near  neighbors  has  in  cottslder- 
able  meastire  deterilned  domestic  policies. 
As  a  nation  we  have  seldom  permitted  our 
foreign  policy  to  dictate  our  domestic  policies 
except  under  leadership  which  could  dearly 
reconcile  the  two  policies  In  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  our  law-making  bodies,  or  when 
we  were  actually  at  war.  With  our  inflexible 
system  of  government  whereby  responsibility 
Is  divided  between  the  administrative  and 
the  representative  branches,  with  the  judici- 
ary acting  only  secondarily  in  the  determina- 
tion of  policy,  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  |f- 
falrs  and  the  determinRtion  of  policies  has 
had  to  be  resolved  through  a  considerable 
measure  of  sgreement  between  these  two 
branches. 

Last  November,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  caused  a  political  ttUTiover  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
most  parliamentary  systems  this  would  have 
carried  with  It  a  change  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  presumably 
would  have  given  to  a  new  administration 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  Congress. 
Our  ttimover  was.  In  my  opinion,  deter- 
mined almost  entirely  by  domestic  policies. 
At  the  time  of  the  election  a  virtual  truce 
had  been  declared  with  respect  to  making 
international  policies  a  partisan  matter. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  current  many  evi- 
dences of  dissatisfaction  with  this  bi- 
partisan policy.  They  are  now  becoming 
more  apparent. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of 
all  of  us  who  had  anticipated  a  considerable 
measure  of  recovery  In  war-torn  countries 
and  a  considerable  measure  of  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  Intenuitlonal  co- 
operation through  the  medltmi  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  has  occurred  a  comparative 
retrogression  in  both  of  these  fields.  The 
economic  recovery  of  Europe,  If  the  word 
"recovery"  is  even  the  correct  wca-d,  has  been 
tantaJlzlngly  slow.  The  progress  of  concert- 
ed International  action  toward  giving  the 
world  a  feeling  of  hopefulners  with  respect 
to  a  lasting  peace  has  been  equally  slow. 
While  the  action  of  nature  In  denying  certain 
areas  of  the  world  normal  crope  has.  in  part, 
been  responsible  for  the  lack  of  progress  In 
economic  recorery  In  sections  of  Europe, 
nonetheless  the  major  factor  has  been  politi- 
cal dissension.  In  fact,  the  major  factor 
with  respect  to  lack  of  progress  in  iKrth  the 
directions  I  have  mentioned  has  been  political 
dissension,  brought  about  in  large  part  by 
the  inability  of  the  spokesmen  for  two  con- 
flicting Ideologies  to  reconcile  what  appear 
to  be  totally  divergent  poUeies. 

While  I  know  that  it  Is  a  common  practice 
to  blame  all  of  our  troubles  on  the  inability 
of  the  United  States  and  Rtissia  to  find  a 
solid  basis  for  international  cooperation, 
nevertheless,  the  record  must  speak  for  It- 
self. It  Is  such  an  unhappy  record  that 
large  sections  of  the  world  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  differences  are  irrecon- 
cilable and  cannot  be  solved  except  through 
the  medium  of  armed  conflict.  This  think- 
ing has  dominated  and  is  still  dominating 
the  areas  In  which  policies  are  made,  but 
unhappily  It  has  not  led  to  the  development 
of  any  clear-cut  course  within  tha  United 
States  Itself. 
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We  arc  al  1  familiar  with   the  fact  that 
miBVTf   br*e<  •  ccmmunlam.     We   also   have 
■Imnn"  unaa  mam  faith  In  thta  country  that 
Btoery  can  1  e  twm^dMi  only  by  hard  work 
performed    i  nder    the    benign    cloak    of    an 
ortlerly  and   ktahU  goTcrnment  based  on  the 
loeial  and  p  ollttoal  freedom*  which  we  de> 
ecrlbe   In   ta  nna  of   "the    American    way   of 
life."     We  wlah  to  Me  cociety  In  other  na- 
tion* develo  i  ■Inag  the  line*  which  we  know 
to   have   be  ta  sueceaaful    in    thl*   country. 
The  leaders  yt  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  very 
different  cot  ceptlon.     The  ao-called  capltal- 
tatlc  doctrln  t  to  which  we  adhere  1*  to  them 
eompletely  i  ntipathetlc  to  their  own  social 
•yatem*.    Tl  ey  cannot  recognise  that  we  be- 
lieve so  fervmtly  that  the  will  to  work,  the 
will  to  achi  !ve  economic  and  political  tta- 
billty.  and  tie  will  to  be  peaceful  can  flour- 
ish beat  um  ler  anu  free  capitalistic  system. 
Ii)  fact  they  are  ualng  every  effort  to  oppoe* 
this  belief    tnd  to  create  the  very  miseries 
in   which   t  leir   political   philosophies   have 
tba  beat  chi  nee  of  Houriahlng. 

AasumUig  for  a  mon^ent  that  there  is  gen- 
eral accepts  nee.  which  I  believe  there  is. 
of  the  \wd  trlying  situation  which  I  have 
Ju*t  deecrll  «d.  one  might  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies of  thi»  Nation  would  be  keyed  to- 
gether and  rould  be  so  directed  as  to  allow 
ua  to  put  o  it  our  maximum  effort  in  com- 
bAtttng  c(»imunistic  phlllwiphy  and  com- 
munistic influence.  CI— i  Bill  policies  to 
achieve  an  end  at  thl*  point  become  the 
primary  res]  onslbility  of  power.  Uncertain- 
ty and  con  ualon  undermine  that  power. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  Illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  uncertal  ity  and  confusion,  even  though 
there  be  ujianlmity  with  respect  to  a  de- 
sirable end.  by  citing  some  recent  examples. 
When  the  administration  decided  th.^t  be- 
e*u*e  of  th(  economic  weakness  of  the  Brlt- 
lah  taiplr*.  it  would  be  obligated  to  assume 
some  of  tha  respon^ilblliries  which  were  no 
longer  tenalie  for  the  Em.Jlre.  it  evolved  what 
Ita*  ooBM  %  t  ba  known,  unhappily.  I  think. 
■•  tiM  Tn  man  doctrine.  That  doctrine 
la  prwUcatid  upon  the  belief  that  the  8o- 
Ttot  Union  must  not  be  allowed  to  Increase 
It*  orbit  oj  satellite  states,  either  by  the 
thnat  of  fc  rce  or  by  the  inflltratlon  of  pro- 
KHandlst*.  It  further  ha*  a*  lU  baa*  an 
Mlumpttoa  that  by  ralaing  the  sundards 
of  llvlnf  0)  aaatty  of  the  nations  in  which 
mtaary  l«  j  rtvalaat.  the  CommunUt  foroM 
within  the  country  will  gradually  give  way 
to  more  msderate  forces  which  still  cling 
to  th«  ooa  lapts  of  political  and  economic 
flMdom  I  *}  not  think  that  anyone  can 
quarrel  *«r  oualy  with  either  of  these  two 
preml***.  lowsfver.  it  U  in  the  implementa- 
Uon  that  t  i*  trouble  begin*. 

I  can.  of  courae.  be  accuaed  of  prejudice 
because  I  un  a  member  of  the  opposite 
yrtlttf*'  party  from  the  Pratklaat  and  am 
UMmnm  a  nember  of  tha  taflalatlve  body. 
Rowevar,  I  un  deeply  dlstreeeed  by  the  (act 
that  no  cle  ir-cut  pattern  for  Implementing 
the  Trumax  policy  has  been  presented  to  the 
country. 

Leglslatloii  for  Greek  and  Turkish  aid. 
which  becane  law  in  the  laat  10  day*.  1*  a 
case  m  poll  it. 

or  the  H  )0.000.000  which  wa*  aaked  of  the 
Congress.  loughly  •100.000.000  waa  to  be 
spent  on  e<onomic  rehabilitation  In  Greece. 
The  use*  t>  which  thU  9100.000.000  wa*  to 
be  put  hai  e  been  fairly  clearly  defined  In 
a  number  o  doctiment*.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  Senati  t  VaNBdCBaa  wa*  unable  to  tell 
in  the  0MI  ita  how  the  money  presumably 
earmarketf  tor  military  purpoaea  waa  to  be 
used.  Whe  i  an  amendment  wa*  offered  on 
tb*  floor  oi  the  House  to  limit  to  200  the 
■VBbw  at  Bllltary  persons  to  go  to  Qreeo* 
and  Turke' '.  tbla  «aa  bitterly  oppoeed  on 
the  ground;  thai  Ibm  Sacrctarles  of  War  and 
Mavy  bad  c  langed  their  minds  with  respect 
to  the  publ  e  testimony  which  they  had  pre- 
."^nously  glTin  to  the  effect  that  not  more 


than  30  or  40  would  be  required  and  had  prl- 
ately  told  seme  individuals  that  they  did 
not  wish  any  limitations  placed  in  the  l>  - 
Islat.on  It  Is  only  nstural  that  with  r 
insistence  on  a  free  hand  with  respect  to 
military  personnel,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  should  be  conlused  and  worried 
as  to  what  military  assistsnce  actually  means. 
Are  Greece  and  Turkey  Just  the  beginning 
of  a  policy  which  Is  likely  to  extend  very 
much  further?  We  do  not  know,  snd  yet 
every  day  commentators  and  editorial  v.ruers 
are  Indicating  that  the  Truman  policy  «ill 
launch  us  on  a  program  calling  for  vast 
ezoendUures  estimated  at  from  3  to  30 
billion  dollars  for  a  period  of  years,  some  of 
It  to  be  expended  for  what  might  be  called 
purely  economic  recovery  measures  and  othar 
psrts  for  continuing  military  acalatance. 

If  this  policy  U  to  be  imptaaMHtcd  as  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  power  tn  su'-h 
vast  amounts,  obvlotisly  the  Amerlcsn  peo- 
ple must  be  taken  in  ss  a  partner,  and  tho 
sooner    the    better.      The    American    pecpla 
know  that  economic  collapse  or  even  a  se- 
rious depresaion  in  the  United  SUtes  wculd 
Immediately  negative  any  poaslblUty  of  as- 
suming the  responsibilty  of  power.    They  re- 
member thst  our  collapse  in  the  early  thlr- ' 
ties  was  one  of  the  moat  powerful  factors  in 
giving  Hitler  his  opportunity  of  rising  to  thai 
top  In  Germany.     They  know  that  nothing! 
would  contribute  more  substantially  to  thai 
world-wide  spread  of  cocnmtmlsm  than  eco-| 
nomlc  failure  in  the  strongest  of  the  capl* 
tall*tlc  nations.     They  are.  therefore,  deter- 
mined   that    the    maintenance    of    our    own' 
domestic  stability  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration   of   government.     They    question 
how  far  and  for  how  long  thla  Nation  can 
ahlp  to  foreign  tborea  lU  capital  and  a  con- 
siders ble  percentage  of  Its  production.    They 
would  nice  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  situation  ■ 
as  a  whole.     They  would   like  to  feel   that] 
If  they  Are  going  to  be  called  on  to  makal 
economic  aacrtfioe*.  those  sacrifices  will  not  I 
be  tn  vain.     They  would  like  to  throw  out! 
the  life  line,  but  they  want  to  be  certain  that 
In    so   doing    they    thenuelves   can    remain  I 
strong  enough  to  effect  a  rescue  and  not  b*| 
themselTes  engulfed. 

Ag.%ln  only  recently,  failure  to  make  clear] 
and  baTt  adiquate  support  for  a  policy  whlcb 
liiWUliiatllj!  la  a  part  of  ths  Truman  doctrine 
waa  mada  very  apparent. 

Tha  wool  grower*  of  the  West  were  deter- 
mined to  aacure  a  support  price  for  their 
wool  which  would  Insure  them  a  protect iTa 
return  on  wool  for  the  next  a  years.    Legta*  I 
latlon  to  that  effect  had  been  passed  by  rhe 
Senate  and  was  swatting  action  in  the  House. 
The  Senate,  owing  to  lu  constitutional  in- 
ability to  Inltlats  revenue  measures,  had  rec- 
ommend«>d   in  sending   It*  bill  over  to  tha  I 
Houaa  that  the  Hoiiaa  include  a  provisioa 
placing  an  import  fee  (in  other  words.  in>! 
creaatng  tba  tariff )  on  wool  so  thst  the  pro- 
gram of  supporting   the   price  of  domestic 
wool  would  not  be  an  excessive  burden  on  -ne 
Treastiry  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.     A  provision  to  accompllah  this  waa  { 
put  in  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  matter  was  then  brought  up  for 
debate  In  the  House. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clay- 
ton, representing  our  Government  at  Geneva, 
was  forc4>d  to  return  to  the  United  States 
take  a  hand  in  opposing  any  possible 
creases  In  the  tariff  on  wool  because  tn  ord4 
to  secure  even   preliminary  dl*c\i**tons   for 
the  creation  of  the  International  Trade  Or< 
gantzatlcn  and  for  the  negotiation  of  recipro- ' 
cal-trade  agreements  tn  Geneva,  he  had  been 
required  by  the  British  Empire  group.  A<js- 
tralia.  New  Zealand,   and  South   Africa,    tol 
agree  to  dlsctiss  reductions  In  wool  tariffa. 
Obvloualy.  he  could  not  do  this  tn  the  faoa 
at  poaalble  domestic  legislation  which  mi^ht, 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  uriff.     Ha 
wrote  a  letter  whlcb  was  read  on  the  floor  of 
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qoalms.  However,  T  am  eonfldent  that  tt  wCl 
not  be  long  before  yon  can  make  yoar  In- 
ftoence  felt  In  far  greater  degree  tban  jaar 
nwmbers  84;nlfy,  and  I  envy  you  tbe  oppor- 
tunity tbat  lies  ahcttd. 

I  hope  that  in  starting  out  in  yoor  vaikwa 
appointed  task*  you  will  attrtbnte  my  ap- 
parently dlBCoui  aging  words  to  the  fact  that 
at  times  I  am  too  doee  to  moving  events  to 
ba  able  to  get  an  adequate  prospective. 

■owever,  I  assure  you  ttiat  I  have  sUtasUl 
the  dl*eouraglng  note  only  to  emphasize  the 
complexity  and  enormity  of  the  task  that 
must  be  met.  Tliat  you.  with  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  youth  wCl  meet  your  careers 
and  grapple  with  that  task  In  the  sptlrit  of 
optimism  which  alone  can  laad  to  great 
achievement.  I  do  not  doubt.   Godspeed  you. 


Why  the  Taft-Hartley  Conference  Report 
Should  Be  Adopted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MIL'HIOAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  4.  19fT 

Mr.  ENGFEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  of  the  three  Reirahlieans  in  the 
House  wtio  voted  against  the  Hartley  bill 
when  !t  was  before  ns  tn  April.  I  quite 
naturany  have  had  more  than  the  osoal 
tnterest  tn  the  cooXerence  report  oa  the 
Taft-Hartley  lilll. 

Ttie  report  Itself  has  not  been  avail- 
able to  us  until  today.  I  ttave  therefore 
liad  to  content  m3r8eif  wtth  the  May  M 
comxnittee  print  of  the  biU  wtiich  was 
delivered  yesterday  noon.  Prlfur  to  that 
I  had  the  benefit  only  of  the  vartoos 
newspaper  aocoonts  that  appeared  as  the 
BooK-SenaU  oonf  erenoe  was  in  prafress. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  to  toto  all  the 
leval  ramtlkattoiis  of  ea^  ttem  of  the 
biU.  But  a  reasonably  mrefol  study  has 
convinced  me  the  conference  blD  Is  a 
worthy  ImprovemcDt  over  the  original 
Hartley  version  in  the  House.  On  (he 
wtMle  the  eonfarees.  in  my  Judgment, 
have  doiM  a  lood  Job.  prodndnc  a  bill 
In  which  the  sound  features  outweigh 
those  ttiat  to  my  mind  are  questionable 
or  downright  vrong. 

The  Hartley  bill  to  me  was  a  back- 
haoded  attempt  to  dwinionlie  Amertran 
Indnstry.  It  smothered  iu  lood  features 
In  a  rampage  of  one-sided  restrtctkms. 
To  be  very  expUctt,  It  endeavored  to  five 
employers  and  employees  the  right  to 
be  free  of  effective  luilons.  Itspedflcally 
upheld  Individual  rlRhts  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  same  worker's  orgaoisa- 
tkmal  rigtits. 

I  could  not  consdentimialy  support  the 
HarUey  MIL  At  ttie  same  time  I  am  as 
aware  as  anyone  of  the  need  for  effective 
propubUc  labor-management  legisla- 
tion. Purtiiermare  I  have  been  at  this 
butinfUfi  long  e'i'^'g^  to  luiow  no  one  can 
write  his  own  bilL  I  know  any  bill  must 
be  a  compromise  of  ideas.  In  which  all  of 
us  must  yield  some  of  our  coovictioas. 
But  I  expect  It  to  be  a  wortcaWe  bill  and 
when  I  know  in  my  own  mind  that  tt  is 
not  woilrnhlr  a-  the  Hartlej  biU  was 
not— I  intoMl  to  say  sa 

I  reeognlae  that  in  general  the  obUga- 
Uons  of  a  NaUonal  Labor  RelaUons  Act 


stioald  be  genutncty  and  ■cmpnloosly 
two-sided:  diould  aim  as  far  as  humanly 
posidhie  to  equalise  the  bargaining  power 

of  labor  aiy^  iwonagijifnpwt  in  thp  pnhll/! 

interest,  since  that  is  the  sole  biids  of 
satisfactory  industrial  relattons.  The 
main  objective  of  management- labor 
legislation  should  be  to  settle  disputes, 
not  strikes — so  disputes  do  not  become 
strikes. 

In  that  regard  the  Hartley  bill  was  a 
tragic  "iMi^T  It  would  have  turned 
collective  bargaining  into  an  unworkably 
rigid  and  legalistic  procedura 

I  want  to  lie  very  specillc  by  ealUng  at- 
tention to  eight  major  improvements  in 
the  oonferenoe  bill  as  compared  to  the 
Hartley  bill. 

First.  The  Hartley  bill's  serious  and  in 
fact  vkiouB  encroachments  on  Uie  Nor- 
ris-LaOuardia  Act  Itave  been  rejected  in 
the  conference  bUL  The  Harttey  bill 
provlslan  permitting  injunctions  by  in- 
dividual employers  has  been  removed. 

Second.  The  Hartley  bill's  outlandish 
fonnula  for  handling  Nation- wide  or  in- 
dustry-tride  strlice  emergencies  has  been 
tutxigbt  down  to  earth. 

Third.  The  vitual  ban  on  the  union 
shop  that  was  rontained  in  the  Hartley 
bin  has  bean  removed  in  the  oonferenoe 
Uli 

Fourth.  The  so-called  workers'  bill 
of  rigtits  section  of  the  HarUey  bill, 
which  was  as  fancy  an  array  of  double- 
talk  and  tiypocriay  as  one  could  ever 
want  to  see.  hsis  l)een  eliminated  from 
the  oonferenoe  lillL 

Fifth.  Itie  Hartley  biU  ban  oo  indus- 
try-wide iMrgaining  has  beta  dropped  in 
the  oonferenoe  tiilL 

Sixth.  The  provisloo  to  keep  com- 
munists out  of  leadership  of  miions. 
wlii<^  was  merdy  a  catch-all  dob  in  the 
Hartley  bill,  appears  in  the  oonferenoe 
bin  to  have  Iwen  made  workaltie. 

Seventh.  A  lofteal  and  oonunendaUe 
division  in  Jwtteial  aitd  proaecuUng 
functlona  of  the  National  lAbor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  l>een  tnoorporated  tn  Uie 
conferenee  bill,  tnetoding  an  Independ- 
ent oonelliatton  and  miwHatlon  aervlee. 

Bifhih.  The  Senate  bill%  eonmend- 
able  provision,  absent  from  the  Hartley 
bill,  to  set  up  a  Joint  oommittee  to  study 
and  report  on  tlie  basle  problems  of  la- 
twr-management  rdatloas  has  been  In- 
oorporated  tn  the  conference  bilL 

T  repeat  again  that  I  t>y  no  means  en- 
dorse every  provMon  of  the  eonferenee 
bin.  I  am  frankly  fearful  of  nme  of  its 
provisions.  There  are  loop-h<ries  that 
can  too  easily  Ite  used  unaenipulously. 
TIsere  are  provisions  in  the  conference 
bm  ttMit  may  put  a  premium  on  tricky 
methods.  But  it  is  evident  tlmt  them 
are  not  the  over-all  tone  of  the  confer- 
ence bin.  I  am  convinced  furthermore 
that  the  loop-holes  tn  the  oonfeienee 
bill,  if  serious  abuses  develop,  can  and 
must  be  promptly  corrected. 

Many  persons  have  exerted  a  some- 
wtiat  overanxions  effort  to  make  the 
conference  bill  <n«iTinr»Ai#»  from  the 
Hartley  tain.  They  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  former  is  only  a  more  subtle 
version  of  ftie  latter.  It  Is  apparent 
from  the  above  anaXyais  ttiat  tMs  is  not 
true.  Honesty  calls  for  philn  speaking 
on  that,  since  sodi  a  point  lias  been  made - 
of  it. 


That  wtdch  fs  couatiucUfe  In  tlie  eon- 
ferenee bin  solBelently  outwefgtu  Its 
weaknesses  so  that  the  bin  should  l»e 
approved.  For  these  reasons  I  shaU  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

I  want,  in  full  frankness,  to  add  one 
other  tbmiglU.  I  do  not  share  the  view 
of  those  who  feel  that  the  passage  of  this 
or  any  similar  UU  wiU  more  or  less  auto- 
matically end  all  our  labor-management 
dtfUcultles.  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
that  regard.  In  the  oonferenoe  bffl.  as  in 
Its  far  less  satisfactory  preceding  ver- 
sions, we  are  setting  up  a  vast  Federal 
referee  and  patrol  system  over  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  No  one  knows  how 
large  an  organisation  wiU  have  to  be  de- 
veloped if  ttie  patrol  Job  is  to  be  done 
with  any  proper  degre  of  eSdency.  But 
we  do  know  ttmt  satisfaetory  labor  rela- 
tions can  never  be  legislated. 

If  the  conference  bill  becomes  law,  It 
will  work  only  if  Individual  unions  and 
individual  employers  get  down  to  a  basis 
of  reasonable  conective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  on  their  own.  Henry  Ford  II. 
when  he  recently  addressed  the  National 
Press  Ctub  in  Washington,  said  he  looked 
with  apprehension  on  the  "evident  at- 
tempt" to  settle  disputes  by  Government 
interference  and  intervention.  That  was 
at  Uie  time  the  Hartley  Wfl  Itself  was 
before  the  House.  One  of  the  things 
Mr.  Ford  meant.  I  suspect,  was  that  such 
tntcTvention.  If  Indulged  too  frequently 
and  relied  on  too  continuously,  can  In 
itself  be  disastrous.  It  is  no  simple  cure- 
aU  l)y  any  means. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  we 
should  not  delude  om  selves.  The  eon- 
ferenee bOi,  If  enacted,  win  prove  Itself 
effective  only  ff  we  continue  to  liave  in- 
creastng  productivity  and  reasonable 
prosperity  In  this  oountey.  "niat  is  the 
real  key  to  the  whole  program. 


EAIUISXON  OF  REMARKB 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAME 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIW 

Wednesday,  Jwu  4,  lB4Sf 

Mr.  LAMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  tn  the  Raooas,  I 
wish  to  include  Iwreln  a  resbhitloD  on 
antQabor  legislation  adopted  by  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  on 
May  24,  1947.  in  Boston: 

WhxTta*  legislation  which  woifld  destroy 
tha  2rae  trade-uniona  of  tha  United  States, 
undermine  the  Industrial  democraey  that  ts 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  oar  Hatlcc.  and 
move  toward  a  totalitarian  oantroi  of  our 
eoonamy  is  now  In  a  confercnoe  eonunlttea 
ct  tbe  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  conlerenoe  ocnmnlttee  baa 
ghown  no  dlapoelUon  to  report  oat  a  final 
measure  which  wonld  remcre  the  major 
labor-destroying  provisions  of  measures  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
BO  that  onions  might  retain  eaaentlal  free- 
dom and  collective  bargaining  conld  be  given 
free  play;  axul 

Wbceaa  tbe  Tatne  Workers  TJnlon  •( 
Ameiica.  CIO,  representing  100,000  tcKtOa 
workers  In  more  than  1 ,700  mills  In  94  Stataa, 
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oven  helming 


»nd  th« 
vtth     whom 
throughout 

prtponderant 
ment  dUput 

WtaMTMa 
eongTMBlonal 
substitute 
At    the 
therefore,  be 

Jt«aoJ»ed. 
tug  10.000 
In  New  England 
th«  Prealden ; 
the  Taft-: 
from  the 

lUsolved 
unions.  Join  > 
Union  ot 
here   to 
President  ot 
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majority  of  employers 
It     negotiates     have     proved 
t^e  years  that  the  ordinary  proe- 
coUqcttve  bargaining  can  solve  tb« 
majority  of  all  labor-manage- 
i:  and 
cjcperlence  has   taught  tis  that 
Oat  Is  now  and  never  will  be  a 
tok  good  faith  and  understanding 
collective    bargaining    table:    Now, 
It 
"that  this  eoofsrcnee.  represent- 
members  of  TWUA-CIO  who  work 
cotton  mills,  hereby  call  upon 
of  the  United  States  to  veto 
Haikley  bill  when  it  comes  to  him 
Cot  gress;  and  then  be  it  further 
That   we   eall    upon    aU   local 
boATda,  and  Textile  Workers 
Amkrlca,  CIO,  membws  represented 
communloate  this  position  to  the 
the  United  SUtes. 


Pbli  Pr«ttcti«B 


IXniNSION  OF  RSIfAIUCB 

HON.  FtUNCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  oAUVoutu 

nf  Tin  II  >UH  or  mniMBfTATXVM 
ITm  NMtay,  Junt  4.  l$47 

Mr.  HAVBNNXR.    Mr.  BpMtkor,  M  A 

mtmb«r  of  the  Commlttot  on  Mtrchant 
Marine  anc  Fisheries,  X  have  repeatedly 
urged  tli&t  a  permanent  Federal  policy 
should  be  e  ttabllshcd  by  the  Congress  to 
insure  ade<]  iata  protection  for  fish  when- 
ever  a  dam  Is  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    I  hi  vt  repeatedly  emphasized  the 


fact    that 
nearly  all 


salmon  periodically  enter 
of  the  American  rivers  and 
streams  w  lich  flow  Into  tho  Pacific 
Ocean  in  (rder  to  spawn  In  the  head- 
iiose  streams.  In  the  past 
many  of  tJ  ese  rivers  and  stresuns  have 
been  damn  ed  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Governmer  t  without  proper  facilities  to 
enable  the  le  fish  to  proceed  upstream. 
The  result  has  been  that  thousands  of 
salmon  ha\  e  perished  in  a  futile  effort  to 


spawning  beds,  and  a  vitally 
iource  of  food  supply  for  the 
people   is   being   dangerously 


A  pitiful 
the  San 
"deemed 
spawning 
dry  by  a 

With  onl] 
fMM  the 
thresihtng 
over  bars  In 
hUBdnds 


thee 


That 
breakers 

them  wUl 
shouldn't 

The 
which 
regards  Its 
natural 


Uey 

United 
cont-ols 


reach  their 
Important 
American 
impaired. 

In  this  |;onnectlon  I  desire  to  direct 
the  attent  on  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  t  le  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  ;he  May  21  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Cali-Bulletln  entitled  "Low 
Waters  Ooi  im  Ban  Joaquin  Salmon."  and 
signed  by  t  le  fishing  editor  of  that  news- 
paper, "Uncle  Joe"  Dearlng: 


b4ds 
nun 


o 


'cpulslve  sight  may  be  seen  along 

Joaquin  River  these  days — a  rtm  of 

salinon  vainly  struggling  to  reach 

that  have  been  left  high  and 

made  dam. 

M  aecond-feet  of  water  flowing 

^lant  Dam.   the  splashing   and 

these  great  fish  as  they  battle 

the  shallow  water  can  be  heard 

feet   away.     So   reports   Game 

Hlljton  Bergstrom.  of  Los  Banos. 

fish  are  at  the  mercy  of  law 

BS    little    difference.     Most    ot 

wrtsh   before  spawning,  so  why 

l>e  used  for  foodf 

States   Reclamation    Bureau. 

Priant  Dam.  evidently  dls- 

duty  and  pledge  to  protect  all 


resiiurcee. 


The  California  Division  of  Fish  and  Game 
now  hm  a  aalatanaDce  crew  on  the  river 
to  opea  ShMHMiS  tbraugh  dry  bars  and  assist 
the  fish  In  reaching  spawning  grounds.  We 
understand  it  dldnt  have  until  the  deplora- 
ble sittiatlon  was  pointed  out  in  green  Ire 
by  one  of  our  contemporaries. 


Unificstion  of  Armed  Senrket  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TBua 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Man  22.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Commission  on  Univer- 
sal Military  Tralnli\g  ha<<  called  our  at- 
ttnUon  to  the  fact  that  our  military 
fgjBH  are  only  a  hollow  shell.  This 
warning  has  gone  unheaded  by  many  in 
times  past,  but  it  will  not  b«  overlooked 
by  our  potential  enemies  or  those  who 
are  looklnf  to  ui  f or  loAdtrahip.  With 
our  ground  forois  rtduead  to  two  or 
threo  efTeetive  combat  divisions  and  our 
Air  Forcea  unable  to  muster  a  lane  strik- 
ing force,  our  military  leaden  are  cer« 
Ulnly  confronted  with  a tfiMMl  situation. 

The  Prenldpnts  Commlwilon  of  Idu- 
catora  and  Bu.sine.^smen  unanimously 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  our  wartime 
leaders  that  because  of  our  wealth  and 
position  of  leadership,  the  United  States 
Is  the  logical  first  target  for  aggression. 
No  longer  can  we  depend  on  the  ocean 
distances  for  our  security  nor  is  it  likely 
that  we  will  again  have  a  long  breathing 
spell  to  prepare  and  organize.  We  must 
train  and  equip  a  large  reserve  which 
could  be  ordered  up  In  an  emergency. 

Universal  military  training  Is  neces- 
sary and  we  must  take  action  soon  to 
provide  this  trained  reserve  to  supple- 
ment our  regular  forces.  However,  im- 
mediate unification  of  the  armed  forces 
Is  of  utmost  importance  if  we  are  to 
prepare  and  plan  security  forces  to  oper- 
ate effectively,  such  as  modem  warfare 
requires. 

There   have  been  newspaper   report!  j 
that  the  Republican  leaders  of  Congress  ] 
do  not  consider  unification  of  the  armed 
services  as  "must"  legislation  for  this 
session.    I  sincerely  believe  that  we  must, 
provide  unification  now. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  | 
remarks  In  the  Rkcoro.  I  am  including 
the  following  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Travis  B.  Bnran.  president  of  the  First] 
National  Bank  of  Bryan.  Tex.,  regarding 
uniflcatjon  of  the  services: 

Ths  Post  National  Bank  or  Bbtam. 

Bryan.  Tex..  May  2t.  1947. 
Hon.  Olim  E.  Ts.%«tm. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Olim;  In  view  of  the  world  situation, 
at  the  present,  the  state  of  the  military  serv- 
ices at  the  present,  the  almost  total  dlslnt*- 
gratlon  thereof,  the  fact  that  everyone  recog- 
nlass  that  In  all  likelihood  next  time  we 
wont  be  granted  a  year  or  two  for  this  coun- 
try to  get  ready.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  most  important  thing  that  the  Congreas 
could  possibly  find  to  do  would  be  to  imme- 
diately bring  up.  decide,  and  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  unification  of  the  services. 


Air  Forces  could 
{ress.  get  an  allo- 
^y,  go  ahead   and 
house  in  order, 
tin  In  a  state  of 

mited  SUtes  has 

that  the  cheap- 

Intry  and  its  pco- 

first-class  army, 

leant  get  It  uutll 

titled  Is  conceded. 

resource  I  could 

irou  that  you  take 

immediately  be- 

»gards.  I  tmx, 

B  BaTAN, 

Resident. 


l*Tj  Sbowi  Hew 
fork 

I  REMARKS 

Irooney 

^MBSBNTATIVIg 
»r  4.  1947 

Speaker,  under 
|arks  In  the  Ric- 
[ng  editorial  from 

lune  3.  1047: 

kOAIT    SHOWS    NOW 

just  What  former 

Acheson    meant 

referred  to  Soviet 

Id  expansionist,  to 

^oscow.  Is  provided 

\t  »*ift  develop- 

end  have  placed 

jto  Soviet  Influence 

lly  within  Rxissia's 

lustrates  anew  the 

I  dominate  Europe 
ly  to  the  attention 

the    necessity    of 
tever      democratic 
I  Europe  or  else  be- 

ultunate  capture 

lunlsm. 
kunlst  Party  num- 
fers  and  In  the  most 
^,000  votes,  only  18 

fever,  It  managed 

^n  the  government 

clsed  an   Influence 

lumerlcal  strength. 

\ut.  Through  It, 
»1  Communists  are 

only  governments 
^d  political  organl- 

hold  but  a  meager 

It  seems,  the  Com- 
)ugh  the  treachery 
le  Premier.  Perenc 
ig  In  Swltaerland 
I  seems  to  have  been 
interests.  Includ- 
|hia  son  from  Bun- 
imself. 

tlnctly  an  easy  op- 
|iough  a  minority  of 
re  in  complete  con- 
|The  tie  that  binds 
ited  by  the  events 
by  the  news  that 
11  be  trained  and 
tually.  Hungary  Is 
a  Soviet  satellite, 
completely  under 
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the  wlU  of  Uoecow  as  tf  It  wers  one  of  the 

Soviet  states. 

Unofficially,  the  change  In  control  at  the 
Hungarian  Government  la  described  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  "barefaced  grab"  by  Moscow. 
Furthermore,  pending  clarlflcation  of  de- 
velopments, suspension  of  the  unused  half 
of  a  $30,000,000  Hungarian  credit  for  buying 
American  surplus  property  was  annoimced  by 
Secretary  of  Bute  liaraball.  This  was  a 
sensible  step. 

Communist  domination  of  Hui^ary  Is  an 
accomplished  fact  and  Rufssla  has  demon- 
strated once  again  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  be  restrained  from  advancing  its  purpose 
of  eontlnental  dominion  by  the  agreement  of 
Postdam.  which  provides  that  nations  shall 
be  free  to  establish  governments  of  their  o«-n 
choosing. 

This  bold  and  successful  ttrokt  in  Hungary 
gives  urgency  to  a  disturbing  question.  How 
long  wlU  Italy  and  Prance  and  other  coun- 
tries  of  Suropa  whcra  Coamunist  voting 
strength  is  far  greater  than  In  Hungary  be 
able  to  resist  the  aggrsaafvs  and  expansionist 
diplomacy  of  Mosoow? 


HMliBff 

IXTSN8T0N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


ni  Tm  Houn  of  mmBgnfTATiw 

Wednetday.  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Inserting  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  3,  1M7,  en- 
titled "One  MilUon  Homes— Maybe": 

atATBS 


ONB  atXLLlOM  HO 

Psderal  Housing  Administrator  Creedon's 
prediction  that  a  million  dwelling  tinlta  will 
b*  completed  this  year  if  Federal  controls 
are  continued  for  a  few  more  months  might 
make  careless  readers  believe  our  housing 
crisis  is  subsiding.  It  really  is  not.  Of  the 
million.  610.000  are  permanent  dwellings  now 
under  construction.  Another  150.000  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  assumption  that  this  many 
new  permanent  unit*  wlU  be  started  and 
finished  before  the  year  Is  out.  The  re- 
mainder are  conversions,  trailers  and  tem- 
porary units,  which  furnish  temporary  re- 
lief for  the  shelterless  but  do  not  solve  the 
problem.  And  Mr.  Creedon  does  not  predict 
even  this  much  tf  Congress  spproves  a  House 
proposal  to  take  the  lid  off  nonresidential 
building,  for  which  he  estimates  there  is  now 
a  sa.000.000.000  pent-up  demand.  If  this 
demand  is  released,  he  fears,  the  resulting 
icramhle  for  materials  would  leave  the  little 
fellow  trying  to  build  a  home  out  In  the 
cold  both  literally  and  figuratively.  Pre- 
stnnably  new  moderately  priced  rental  hous- 
ing could  not  compete,  either. 

However  much  most  of  us  would  like  to 
sec  an  unhampered  building  industry,  the 
truth  remains  that  there  must  be  some 
governmental  interference  if  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  low  or  moderate  incomes,  includ- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  the  veterans,  are 
not  to  suffer.  Housing  Is  not  merely  a 
business — it  Is  a  social  service.  Rent  con- 
trol, which  the  Senate  yesterday  reconsid- 
ered and  voted  to  extend.  U  a  palliaUve. 
What  we  need  are  more  houses.  The  least 
Congress  can  do  is  not  to  make  the  veterans' 
situation  worse.  The  best  It  might  do  is  to 
paaa  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  hotislng  bill. 
favorably  reported  last  AprU  by  a  7-to-6 
vote  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  This 
bill  Is  aimed  at  the  goal  of  1.500,000  new 
hotnea  a  year  for  10  yeara.  a  total  of  15.000,- 


000.  of  which  600.000  would  be  sabai«iied. 
Pilvate  enterprise,  with  various  govern- 
mental aids  and  encouragements,  would  do 
the  rest.  Senator  Taft  thix^a  he  can  gat 
this  measure  throtigh  tlu  8«iate  at  tliia  sea* 
alon.  But  it  will  take  concerted  prearore 
from  those  who  realise  the  evils  of  the  pre^ 
ent  shortage  of  homea  to  get  It  through 
the  Bouae. 


Completely  Free  Press  Not  Tet  Established 


Tax  Re^BdioB  aad  Eceaomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  viBMOirr 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  RXPRBSENTAllVIB 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune 
of  Monday,  June  a.  quoting  and  com- 
menting on  a  recent  speech  by  my  col- 
league. Hon.  Notua  ConoM.  of  Now 
Hampshire,  on  the  eubject  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  economy. 

It  U  really  remarkable  that  the  state- 
ment of  i  new  Member  of  Congntss 
should  merit  sueh  justifiable  national 
recognition,  and  as  a  neighboring  Repre- 
sentative from  New  England  Z  take  pride 
In  Inserting  this  editorial  In  the  Rwoiio 
for  I  agree  with  its  content  as  well  u 
with  the  speech  to  which  it  refers: 

MOW  TO  CUT  smCNDtMO 

Nctius  Cotton,  a  RepubUcan  Cofngraaiman 
from  New  Hampshire,  went  home  recently  to 
report  to  some  of  his  constituents.  While 
this  Is  his  first  term  In  Congress,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton is  a  veteran  of  legislative  and  eongr*aa- 
slonal  affairs.  He  was  once  secretary  to  Sen- 
ator Moses,  and  later  spealtar  of  hla  State 
house  of  representatlvea. 

He  dwelt  at  aome  length  on  the  deepenite 
lobbying  and  propaganda  campaigns  by  the 
Government  departments  to  escape  the  ec<:>n- 
omy  ax.  He  noted  that  while  his  mail  con- 
tinued to  demand  economy,  these  campaifiis 
were  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Four  months 
In  Congress.  Mr.  Cotton  confessed,  have 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  theory  he  held 
on  fiscal  policy  when  he  went  to  Washington. 

"I  had  a  beautiful  theory  about  the  budijet 
and  tax  reduction."  he  said.  "1  believed 
that  we  should  reduce  Government  expendi- 
ttires  first,  balance  the  Inidget.  make  a  start 
toward  retiring  tlie  national  debt,  and  then — 
and  not  until  then — consider  tax  reductiisn. 

*T  still  maintain  that  this  Is  logical  and 
sound.  The  only  trouble  with  it  is  that  it 
won't  work. 

"The  Government  will  spend  all  the  money 
it  can  get.  The  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  Government  la  to  redtx^e  the  revenue  of 
Government.  •  •  •  After  watching  the 
vain  efforts  of  earnest  and  lionest  men  in 
Congress  to  reduce  expenses  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  concluded  that  we  must  first  cut 
taxes." 

This,  it  hajspens.  is  the  program  that  the 
Tribune  lias  recommended  since  the  Repub- 
lican victory  last  faU.  It  is  the  program  ttiat 
Congress  is  coming  to  accept,  haltingly  a:ad 
incompletely,  by  Its  acceptance  of  the  in- 
come-tax reduction.  We  welcome  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's conversion  to  the  cause.  It  la  a  con- 
version based  upon  close  contact  with  the 
problem  of  Government  spending. 

The  Government,  any  government,  will 
always  spend  every  penny  it  can  lay  hands  on. 
The  only  way  to  cut  spending  is  to  wlthlMild 
the  means  of  spending  by  cutting  taxes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  omo 
IN  THS  ROUSE  OP  RSPRB8BNTA1TVBB 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  wish  to  include  in 
my  remarks  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Ralph  J.  Donaldson,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 
Coam.sTB.T 


Not  Til  BBTAauansD 
Of  Japan 

(ArUele  10) 

Zf  the  seeds  of  democracy  are  to  thrive  In 
Japan,  ttaare  mxtat  be  a  free  press  which 
will  be  the  impartial  purveyor  of  news  aod 
the  fearlaM  ctaamploii  of  freedom  and  bu« 
man  rights.  This  objective  of  the  occupa- 
tion, bowtvar.  has  not  ye%  been  achieved. 
By  American  standards,  tba  press  in  Japan 
Is  not  tree. 

In  ths  first  plsoe,  Japanese  newipapws 
are  rsetrictad  by  censorship:  la  tbs  sseoad 
plaee,  tbsy  are  domlnsted  by  labor  twions. 
A  free  press  eanaot  thrive  under  either  o( 

tbSSS  OOBdittOBS. 

When  ths  occupation  suthorltlss  arrived 
In  Japan  thers  was  a  fsvsrish  aeUvlty  In 
ths  newspaper  shops  to  orgaaias  labor 
unions.  Part  of  this  was  dus  to  the  nattxral 
exuberance  of  being  rslsased  from  tbs 
dsspotio  Japansoa  Oovsmment  controlr, 
part,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  natural  de- 
sirs  of  the  Japancae  to  please  ths  Ameri- 
cans, who,  they  were  led  to  bcUeve.  wanted 
them  to  organise. 

But  instead  of  orfanialng  one  tmioo  ot 
printers,  one  of  pressmen,  one  of  sterco- 
typers.  one  of  editorial  workers,  and  so  on, 
they  formed  vertical  tmlons  which  covered 
all  employees  of  each  newspaper.  Then,  in 
some  cases,  they  proceeded  to  seise  the 
plants,  throw  out  the  management  and  <^>- 
erate  them  under  "production  control."  In 
other  cases  the  owners  were  put  in  Jail  aa 
war  criminals  for  inciting  Japanese  aggres- 
sion. 

Each  newspaper  then  became  a  battle- 
groimd  l>etween  the  rightists  and  the  left- 
ists. Editorial  pcAMtt  were  determined  by 
the  group  wtil^  predominated.  There  were 
numerous  instances  of  the  compositors  re- 
fvising  to  set  in  type  editorials  and  news 
stories  with  which  they  did  not  agree.  The 
Conununlsts,  of  course,  moved  in  wherever 
they  could. 

In  one  newspaper,  Yomlurl  fDiimbun. 
which  has  a  circulation  of  approximately 
1,700,000.  the  Communists  were  ousted,  after 
an  internal  fight  which  ia  described  as  fol- 
lows by  the  publication's  present  managers: 

"In  1945,  as  a  result  of  internal  reform, 
vmrtime  leaders  of  the  pmper,  including  the 
president,  vice  president,  managing  editor, 
and  aeveral  others  retired  en  bloc.  Later 
another  major  personnd  shake-up  has  oe- 
cvured.  With  tiie  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  present  employees,  Mr.  Baba  (the  new 
president)  carried  out  this  major  shake-up 
among  the  staff  occupying  key  positions  In 
the  editorial  d^>artment. 

KAOICAia    AXS    SQUXLCBSB 

"The  reason  for  this  change  was  thAt  the 
key  men  In  the  editorial  department  were 
«>h«rigtT>g  the  editorial  poUXcy  into  one  that 
waa  extremely  radical,  with  actual  incidents 
of  violaticma  of  General  MacArthur's  jveas 
code  taking  place. 

"At  tile  time  many  worlLcra  in  the  plant 
opposed  such  actions  and  resorted  to  atrllu 
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nhult  that  the  paper  was  forc«d  to 

p  ibllcatlon    for   4   day*.     However. 

inctdcQt  was  cleared  up  as  the  strike 

futile  due  to  th»  tact  tbat  the  striker* 

minority." 

story   of   Internal  strife  would 

▼Iftually  every  newspaper  In  Japan. 

CommuntsU    and    leftlsU    are 

cofatrol  of  many  of  them. 

Tcmlun  does  not  dare  to  fire  un- 

I  mployees.  since  the  labor  unions 

any  reductions  In  the  staffs 

Yomlurl  to  restricted  to  four 

to  the  paper  shortage,  yet  It  has 

editorial    employees.      (That    figtire    Is 
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sjiimbun.    which    puUMMa    three 

m  different  parts  at  Ja|MB.  claims 

21581   staff   members  In   Its  Tokyo 

alore.  yet  It  publishes  only  one  edl- 

consisting  of  one  sheet,  or  two  pages. 

occasions  it  gets  out  a  four-page 


editorial  offices  of  these  newspaper* 
New  York  subway  train  during 

not   Inquire   about   the   financial 

3f  Asahl.  but  Yomlurl.  In  spite  at 

oTcrlotded   staff,   to  making  money.     It 

Inc  )me  of  9.500.000  yen  a  month  from 

iqns  and  3.500.000  from  advertising. 

ng    cosU    are    13.000.000.      Profits 

impounded,  however,  due  to  occupation 

The  company  womld  like  to  be 

p^d  20.000.000  yen  to  replace  two 

Lhat  were  burned  out  during  the 
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that,  under  the  chaotic  labor 

the  policy  of  each  newspaper  de- 

vhlch  union  to  In  control.     There 

oe  no  doubt  but  that   the  labor 

the   occupation   authorities   are 

res^nslble  for  thto  condition.    They 

vertical  unionism,  according  to 

pkttem  In  the  United  States,  with 

^hat  there  has  been  labor  dictation 

policies,   through  Intimidation. 

actual  violence. 

s^ich  circumstances,  it  to  Impossible 

objective  free  press  to  further 

democracy  In  Japan. 
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Resolntio  I  on  National  Health  Insorance 
by  Texple  Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HAN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MAss.\CHrsrrrs 
HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVXB 


Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 


lA)iE 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I 

include  herein  a  resolution  adopt- 

Textile   Workers    Union   of 

CIO.  on  Sunday.  May  24.  1947. 

Biadiord  Hotel.  Boston: 


tie 


It  iTIOMAL  BXALTH  INSXHUiNCS 


the  InadeqnafCy  of   medical   and 
for  mtlltOM  of  American  citlsens 
■^  appartnt  through  the 
is  now  aaiinnlrig  the  propartlooa 

dtograce:  and 
the  Nation's  need  for  more  ade- 
li  BQSt  strikingly  emphasised  by 
4  out  of  every  10  men  called  up 
service  In  World  War  II  were 
pHyaical  ra— obi;  and 
experience    and    raaeareh    have 
the  most  effectl  'c  and  realtotlc 
the  national  health  standards 


sdUng 


to  through  a  broad  national  health-lnsurane* 
plan:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Btataa 
has  urged  that  the  Congress  pass  a  long- 
ranga.  comprehensive  national-health  bill 
which  would  Incltide  expanded  maternal  and 
child-health  care,  more  medical  and  dental 
research  and  education,  more  hoepltato  and  { 
more  doctors,  and  hospital  and  sickness  in- 
surance:  and 

Whereas    although    the    Textile    Workers] 
Union  of  America.  CIO.   has  been   able   to  ] 
negotiate   health   protections  for  well   ov« 
200.000  of  Its  members,  voluntary  plans 
as  this  still  lend  themselves  to  Improvement 
Moreover,  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  hav« 
no  protection  whatever:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  thto  conference,  represent- 
ing 90.000  workers  In  northern  cotton  mtlla, 
wholeheartedly  endorse  President  Truman*  ] 
national -health  program  and  call  upon  CoA* 
gress  to  deatot  from  making  this  Issue  a  ->o. 
liUcal  footbaU  and  enact  the  plan  forth \«. .  -U. , 


ETacnation  Oaimt  Commusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    thi 
Rxcoso.  I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of 
letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  Hon.  I 
JoHif  W.  GwYNNE,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    which    has    under    c  a-f 
sideratlon  H.  R.  2768.     I  was  familiar! 
with  the  condition  that  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  correct  before  I  ever  came  to  I 
Congress.    I  have  been  very  much  in* 
terested  In  It.    I  urge  that  all  Memben 
of  Conaress  examine  this  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  recognize  the   ;.il 
merits  of  it.    I  am  quite  sure  that  uien 
this  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  ofj 
Representatives  it  will  pass  by  a  U 
majority. 

The  letter  follows: 

Housx  or  RzpazsENTAnvxs. 
Wasliington.  D.  C,  June  4.  1947. . 

Hon.  JOHW  W.  QWTHHX. 

House  oj  Uepresentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Collcaoxtx:  Now  that  the  hea 
on  H.  R.  2768.  a  bill  to  create  an  Evact 
Claims  Commission  under  the  preneral  suj 
Ttoion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and  functi 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  have 
completed.  I  xirge  that  thto  bill  be  reportMl] 
out  of  the  niime  Committee  on  the  Judlcii 
as  early  •■  poasible.     It  to  my  sincere  he 
ttet  tkla  bill  will  reach  the  floor  ct  the  He 
of  Bapraeen  tat  Ives  during  thto  saaalnn.    I 
sure  that  the  msjorlty  of  Members  of  (    ii-| 
greaa  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  vut 
favorably  on  thto  blU. 

As  I  hsve  mdtcated  to  you  In  my  se'. 
conversations  on  the  subject,  it  to  my  : 
lag  ttMt  the  loyal  Americans  of  Japa  •. 
aneaatry  merit  the  economic  adjustm' nt 
contemplated  by  H.  R.  2768.  The  Japaneaa* 
Americans  surprised  everyone  by  their  un« 
usual  herotom  dtning  the  war.  not  alone 
Italy  and  other  Suropaan  Uiaafs  of 
but  Ln  the  Pacinc.  It  baa  baaa  danonstrat 
that  Um  avaeuatkai  of  these  people  was  uni 
naoaaaary.  as  tbara  baa  been  no  evidence 
any  sabotage  or  subversive  action.  A  flri 
take  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  Z 


rl. 


the  United  States 
|>per  reasonable  corn- 
other  members  of 

I.  R.  2768  precedence 

ilatlon.  I  am, 

T  J.  TwnuM. 


(kti — Comment  of 
a  Statement  of  tlie 
ition,  Making  Suf- 
Spirit 

REMARKS 

POULSON 

>RNIA 

Z  P  RESENT  ATIVB8 

me  4, 1947 

It.  Speaker,  under 

remarks   on    the 

I  include  a  state- 

Villamin,  distfn- 

^er  and  economist. 

lendly   fashion   on 

kd  June  4  by  the 

bion. 
;ars  that  the  Pill- 

)n.  which  Is  really 

\.  is  not  yet  settled 
the  Filipinos.     I, 
)w  fully  what  the 

^rent  aspects  and 
well  imagine  that 
Id  complicated.  I 
Tillamin,  with  his 
lis  power  of  efJec- 
;kling  the  subject 
Its  to  be  informed 

Iform  Congress,  for 

[could  provide  the 
Our    friends,    the 
up  and  speak  up 

American    people 

lat   full  Justice  is 

IDS  who  so  bravely 

le  Japanese  enemy 

^dership.    But  they 

Itives  in  Congress 

Ifipeciflc  complaints 

terans.     The  ques- 

lous    amounts    of 

Ro  by  generalities 

of  the  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Viliamin  and 

will  give  us  the 

and  develop  gen- 

Filipino  veterans' 

^ent  that  I  am  in- 

^rks  is  Illuminating 

Rrate  in  tone,  and 

lable  contribution. 

ement  follows: 

ed  on  June  4.   the 
gives  plain  Infor- 
lo  served   with   the 
■t  war.    That  con- 
the  law.     Anyone 
Iterpretaiion   of   the 
it  and  work  (or  its 
:ts  with  offlctoto  of 
hsve    found    them 
hear  suggestions  as 
ipathetlc  to  Filipino 
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veterans.  As  long  as  that  situation  prevails 
the  FUlplno  veterans  will  have  not  only  a 
square  deal  but  also  an  Intelligent  treatment. 
Th«  statement  relates  to  pensions  for  dis- 
ability or  death.  Thto  to  one  of  the  two 
rights — the  other  to  Insurance — left  to  Fili- 
pino veterans  after  the  First  Rescission  Act 
of  1946  deprived  them  of  the  other  veterans' 
rights  by  declaring  that  they  were  not  In 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  statement 
begins  with  the  assurance  that  "FlllplnoB 
who  served  In  recognized  guerrilla  forces  In 
the  Philippines  dining  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  the  Islands  are  potentially  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  United  States  compensa- 
tion and  pension  laws  for  veterans." 

The  next  sentence  will  aid  Congress  In 
formulating  possible  new  laws,  for  It  gives 
the  approximate  number  of  potential  bene- 
ficiaries. It  reads:  "Although  more  than 
1,000.000  persons  already  have  claimed  serv- 
ice with  guerrilla  unltt  In  the  Philippines,  the 
War  Department  has  estimated  that  only 
about  338.000  will  be  recognized  offlclally. 
Only  a  smaU  percentage  of  thto  number  can 
be  expected  to  quallTy  for  compensation  and 
pension  beneflta." 

In  thto  connection.  It  should  be  stated  tbat 
It  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  gtierrilla,  but  he  must  not  be  dtoap- 
pointed  if  the  Army  authorities  should  dto- 
approve  hto  claim  on  the  basto  of  the  evi- 
dence. Those  whose  claims  are  not  clear 
should  be  slow  to  taktog  the  time  of  the 
screening  authorities  for  the  sake  of  the 
claimants  with  mora  valid  caaea.  otbtfwtoe 
delay  and  confusion  will  ensue  to  the  Injury 
of  all.  Here  to  where  plenty  of  good  will  and 
good  faith  are  needed,  and  Flllplnoa  have 
them. 

The  statement  says  next:  "Those  who  qual- 
ify may  be  entitled  to  eompenaatloin  for  dto- 
abllltles  due  to  Injuries  or  disease  suffered 
while  serving  with  guerrilla  units.  In  the 
event  of  death  Inctxrred  In  such  service,  tbelr 
dependenU  may  be  entitled  to  pension  rights. 
Awards  will  be  based  on  the  regtUar  rates 
applicabla  to  other  veterans  ot  the  United 
SUtee  armed  forces  generally,  except  that 
payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one 
Philippine  peso  for  each  dollar  awarded." 

At  present  one  Philippine  peso  to  60  Amer- 
ican cents,  but  In  the  future  it  might  be 
more  or  leaa  than  that,  for  under  section 
842  of  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  IMS  "the 
value  of  PhUippine  currency  in  relation  to 
the  United  SUtea  dollar"  may  be  changed 
"by  agreement  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Hence,  if  the  Intention  to  to 
pay  Filipino  beneficiaries  at  the  rate  of  one 
half  of  that  of  the  American,  the  law  should 
be  rendered  more  sfieciflc.  otherwise  a  peso 
could  cost  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon  either 
$1  or  26  cents,  most  probably  the  latter  fig- 
ure, which  would  be  diaadvantageous  to  the 
FUiplno  beneficiaries. 
The  statement  proceeds  as  follows: 
"To  be  eligible  for  benefits,  the  person  must 
have  served  with  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  and  hto  senriee  must  either  be  a  matter 
of  record  or  be  cenified  by  the  United  State* 
force*.  If  he  served  in  am  Irregular  guerrilla 
force,  hto  service  must  have  been  under  the 
oonunand  of  a  commissioned  olBcer  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  of  the  Commonwealth  Army  recognised 
by  and  cooperating  with  tb*  UnltMl  States 
forces."  ^_ 

in  enforcing  thto  rule,  the  authorltJ**  are 
compelled  to  depend  on  incomplete  or  non- 
extotent  records.  Even  when  trying  to  be 
liberal  and  helpful  to  rightful  (datmants, 
their  dlfBctiltles  In  arriving  at  Just  decisions 
could  be  Imagined.  A  person  who  claims 
that  he  was  a  guerrilla  ahould  at  least  know 
hto  ofllcer  and.  even  more  important,  hto 
officer  should  know  him  as  a  part  of  hto 
command.  A  persou  who  threw  a  stone  at  the 
head  of  a  paastog  Japanese  soldier,  or  stabbed 
him  whUe  ransacking  hto  house,  or  gave  food 
(M-  shelter  to  a  guerrilla,  or  tipped  a  guerrilla 


off  on  Japaneae  movonent*— tbat  person  is 
a  hero,  but  not  a  guerrilla  entitled  to  vet- 
erans' benefit*.  It  to  hoped,  however,  thnt 
the  authorttle*  will  be  moat  lll>eral  in  deal- 
ing with  claims  and  sparing  In  the  appU- 
cation  of  technlcalltie*  adverse  to  the  claim» 
ant. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  statement  reads : 
"Unless  the  recwd  shows  that  be  received  a 
ph3rslcal  examination  at  the  time  of  entrance 
upon  duty  with  the  United  Statea  forces,  he 
to  not  entitled  to  presumption  of  sonndnen 
accorded  by  statute  to  veterans  who  were  In 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  Army 
or  Navy  In  eetabltohlng  that  a  dtoablUty  Is 
service-connected.  In  all  cases.  It  mtist  t* 
shown  that  the  disabling  Injury  or  disease, 
or  the  veterans'  death,  occurred  while  he  wi'is 
serving  to  recognized  service  as  defined  In 
the  foregoing  paragraphs." 

If  this  rule  Is  to  be  applied  literally,  few.  If 
any.  guerrillas  could  qualify  for  dteabllli:y 
benefits,  for  the  guerillas  simply  joined  tlie 
armed  forces  or  organized  themselves  In^x) 
groups  without  regard  to  the  state  of  their 
health  and,  to  fact,  there  was  neither  time 
nor  faolUtles  to  determtoe  It.  U  the  law  to 
as  stated  to  the  paragraph  quoted.  It  seems 
It  should  be  modified  by  Congress,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  special  conditions  aiid 
circumstances  surrounding  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  guerrilla  forces. 

Perttoent  to  thto  potot  is  tbe  statement 
made  by  Representative  John  R&wkin  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  on  August  2,  1946,  on 
the  administration  bUto  (H.  R.  6606;  S.  2235) 
which  he  sponsored,  but  did  not  become  a 
law.  He  said:  "The  existing  law  to  mcxe 
liberal,  by  far  (to  Filipino  veterans)  than 
8.  2235  as  to  benefits  for  sMvice-connected 
dtoabillty  or  death  to  that  the  former  au- 
thorlaes  the  application  at  liberal  presump- 
tions both  as  to  sound  condition  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  service  and  service  oonnectlon 
of  chronic  diseases  such  as  tuberculoEis. 
Eligibility  requirements  vinder  the  bill  fj-e 
made  more  restrictive,  first  by  requiring  a 
screening  through  new  certificates  by  the 
War  Department  and,  second,  by  requiring 
that  disability  mxut  have  resulted  from  dis- 
ease or  injury  or  aggravation  thereof  dlrec'Iy 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  active 
service.  Under  exlsttog  law  and  the  HU 
8.  2235  the  same  general  group  of  persons  to 
Involved.  However,  due  to  the  screening 
process  employed  the  load  of  potential  ell- 
flbles  would  be  considerably  reduced  nnder 
the  bin." 

It  must  be  clearly  borne  In  mind  then 
that  FUlptoo  veterans  are  now  under  the 
existing  law.  the  bUl  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Rakkin  having  failed  to  pass.  According 
to  him,  repeating  for  emphasis,  the  existing 
law  "authorises  the  application  of  liberal 
presumptions  both  as  to  sound  condltUm 
at  the  time  of  entry  Into  service  and  service 
connection  of  chronic  diseases  such  as  tuber- 
culosto"  from  which  many  Filipino  guerrUlas 
suffered. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  statement 
ends  with  this  sentence:  "Persons  takm 
prisoner  and  later  paroled  by  the  Japanese 
are  nW  considered  as  havtag  been  in  tlie 
active  ffM-vice  of  the  United  States  during 
such  period  of  parole."  Thto  tavolves  a 
separate  matter  for  possible  new  relief  leg- 
islation by  Congress.  It  Is  under  the  War 
Department.  It  ooncems  section  1288  of 
tbe  Revised  Statutes  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  400.  Issued  on  December 
10,  1942.  It  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
American  generosity  and  reasonableness. 

We  FDlptaoe  would  respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly ask  the  United  State*  Congress  for 
a  redefinition  of  the  right*  and  benefit*  to 
which  the  FUlptoo  veterans  are  justly  en- 
titled as  formerly  part  of  the  perscRmel  of 
the  American  forces  by  military  order  of 
tbe  President  a(  the  United  States  acting 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress.  What 
already  has  been  given  to  deeply  appreciated. 
The  American  Government  could  give  mere. 
We  ask  it  to  do  so. 


Tile  TrMiMe  TnoMi  Fareifi  P«Gcy — 
a  Rep«rt  FrMi  Twkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  HSsaasKA 
Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBXNTATIVXB 

Friday.  May  23.  1947 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
dajrs  after  President  Truman  made  his 
speech  to  the  House  asking  for  inter- 
vention in  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  took  the 
floor  to  point  out  how  his  proposal 
seemed  to  play  right  into  Stalin's  hands. 

Many  developments  since  that  date 
have  tended  to  confirm  that  appraisal. 
In  this  connection,  an  on-the-spot  re- 
port by  Sefton  Delmer  In  the  London 
Daily  Express  of  May  12  is  enlightening. 
Pertlnoit  excerpts  from  Delmer's  analy- 
•is  follow: 

AMERICA^    LOAK    IS    BTnUUIfO    TRB    TmtKS     S 
VXKT  mtX  TOKB 

AMKAaa.— If  I  remove  the  mosquito  net- 
ttog  from  my  bedroom  window  I  can  step 
out  onto  the  terrace  outside. 

From  there  I  can  gaze  at  the  long,  green 
serpent  of  bare  treeless  hills  that  lies  coUed 
possessively  round  the  fresh  white  sheUs 
of  this  squawking,  hooting  and  hammering 
new-old  city  of  Ankara. 

They're  a  fine  sight,  those  hllto.  But 
there  to  one  ridge  to  particular  which  I  like 
to  contemplate.    I  call  It  Trouble  "Dmrnan. 

It  first  caught  my  eye  because  I  noticed 
they  were  building  on  it  what  seemed  to 
be  an  extensive  fortification.  Or  perhaps. 
I  thought.  It  was  a  kind  of  antl-atomlc  air- 
raid shelter. 

When  I  took  a  taxi  and  drove  out  to  look 
at  it.  I  found  It  was  neither.  The  building 
on  the  ridge  to  a  super-luxury  mausoleum 
which  to  betog  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
Kemal  Atatxu-k.  founder  and  first  dictator 
of  modem  Turkey. 

Half  a  minion  pounds  havs  already  bean 
spent  on  It.  And.  the  young,  German- 
trained  Turkish  engtoeer  to  charge  of  Its 
construction  toformed  me  proudly.  It  will 
cost  weU  over  £2j00Oj0O0  before  It  to  llntohed 
to  3  years'  time. 

I  call  it  Trouble  Truman  becauss  I  can- 
not help  thtoking  that  before  long  the 
President  to  going  to  have  bother  with  thto 
memorial  and  regime. 

The  regime,  as  a  conseqxience  of  a  2S-year 
absence  of  parliamentary  opposition  and 
criticism,  has  permitted  unrealtotic  expendi- 
ture of  thto  ktod  to  become  typical  of  Its 
budget  policy. 

Two  million  pounds,  after  all,  to  a  hand- 
some slloe  of  the  £25,000,000  loan  to  Turkey 
(some  say  it  wUl  end  by  being  a  gift)  which, 
as  the  cornerstone  of  hto  restot-Communlst- 
)t«p«rian«nr»  policy,  the  President  to  now 
pUoting  through  Congress. 

There  to  another  £7,500,000  betog  spent  on 
Ankara's  supsrsuper  Parliament  building 
and  a  further  a,0O0fiOO  oa  an  Ankara  1«- 
story  hospital  skyscraper. 

Only  £1,000,000  a  year  to  at  present  being 
spent  by  the  Oovemment  on  roads  and 
bridges.  Transport-starved  Turkey  needs 
these  more  vu-gently  than  aU  else  if  she  to  to 
redxioe  hsr  oneoonomlcally  high  costs  of  pro- 
dooUon  and  livtog  and  becocne,  as  th*  Ameri- 
cans wish,  a  sounder  proposition  mllitarUy 
and  strategically. 

Totkey  today  has  a  total  of  only  26376 
mllea  of  roads,  and  of  these  osily  8,126  are  aU- 
weather  roads.  It  to  easy  to  sse  that  Tru- 
man's £25,000,000  loan  to  only  a  ttoy  down 
payment  on  what  looks  Uk*  becoming  a 
beavylsh  commitment,  sspeciaUy  if  any  more 
rstiotre 
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OF  NXW  TOSK 


HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATTVBS 
Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 


R(X3NEY. 


ext 


Mr.   Speaker,   under 

Lend  my  remarks  in  the  Rg c- 

liiclude   the   foUowlng   editorial 

Srocklyn  Eagle  of  June  3.  1947: 


XAM 


■uiunMO 


are  pointing  out  that  Brooklyn 
i^eglected  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
'd*nB   F*"^^!"*™-   whtle   the   eight 
togetlicr   contain    lest 
4nd  liong  Maad — Arlaona.  Nei 
Delaware.   Vermont,   New    Hamp- 
and   Utah — are   doing    hand- 
theaaalves  in  public  works  prob- 
tliey  rate,  under  the  Conatltu- 
4enstors. 
la  not  comphilnit  otavt  the  two 
But  W9  feovo  o  oHBplolBt  about 
what  we  day  la  Income  tax — and  don't  get 
back.    Noie  of  the  SUtea  above   tops  our 
So  tt  la  with  no  awprlaa  that  wa 
PMaral  Bar  AasoetetlQo  Is  on  th» 
Icmand   an   amelioration   of   this 


people  seem  to  realise  that  our 
IS  It  possible  for  farmers  in  Ne- 
bave  radios  and  electric  Ice 


Or  ranchers  In  Wyoming  or  poultry  raisers 
In  Delaware  to  doll  their  women  up  in  what 
we  have  every  day  on  our  advertuing  pag 
Or.  for  that  matter.  Texans  who  like  to  think 
they  run  the  country.  High  time  it  Is  lor 
us  to  apaak  up,  as  the  Washington  lari 
goes  rtsewherc. 

A  new  Federal  courthouse  Is  a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  are 
also  pitching  In  with  their  tazea  and  dcs>  ve 
consideration  for  some  more  of  the  s. 
We  sre  not  suggesting  that  improvement 
psnsaa  ataonld  be  prorated.  We  are,  bow< 
InatsttBf  tbat  the  heavlty  taxed  ahcuu 
getting  back  a  little  more  than  the  town, 
of  Crow  Creek.  Ark.,  or  Grass  Valley.  H 
la  proportion.  We  are  glad  that  the  law- 
have  had  their  say.  Ws  think  they  are  r 
In  this  nuitter  of  a  new  courthouse  and  other 
Federal  Improvements  we  are  paying  for, 
elsewhere. 


;l^ 


i^tit 


WiMl  IB  Um  Flat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oaacoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  ANGET.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  aproi 
of  Memorial  Day  services  Just  past.  I  \ni 
elude  In  my  remarks  an  editorial  app  .ir« 
Ing  In  the  Portland  Oreponian  which 
published  In  my  congressional  district. 
Its  is.'sue  of  May  90.  1947.  wh;ch  Is  worthy, 
of  cor'iderat'on  by  all  of  us.  It  Is 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  services  of  tl 
men  and  women  of  our  Nation  who  have 
answered  the  call  of  their  country 
times  of  great  emergency,  to  bear  an 
for  its  protection. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TRK    WIND    nv   THX   FLAO 

Then  do  not  think  of  them  as  being  yon< 
In  alien  earth  with  little  white  croaaaa  sboveT) 
They  are  not  there.     For  these  were  boys  who 
the  hOMdaad — her  fields  and  forests, 
snd  stvaaaaa.  her  vUlages  and  citlaa. 
The«e   were   the  boys   who  went   to  school 
here — and  wou!d  they  stay  away  when  they 
were  mustered  out?    Theae   were  the   bo>s  i 
who  fished  our  creeks  snd  climbed  our  m     ■ '  i  ■ 
tains;   the  boys  who  plowed  our  fields 
harvested  our  wheat;  who  manned  our 
torles  snd  esch  enterprise  of  pesce.    It  Is 
right  to  think  of  them  as  being  where  they 
seem  to  be.     It  Isn't  fslr.     Often  they  used  | 
to   talk   of  going   home,  and  surely— wh« 
death  set  them  free — surely  they  came, 
we  who  knew  them  well  musi  know  they 
not  there  who  are  forever  here.  Inscpari 
from    the   land    for    which    they    died. 
tnx>pahlp  brought  them  home,  for  they 
home  the  quicker  and  the  shorter  way.     Ii 
the  wind  that  stirs  the  flag? 

Mar  should  we  think  of  them  as  belr. 
naath  the  sea.  where  the  plane  plungi  a 
the  wounded  ship  went  down,  fathom 
green    lathom.    They    are    not    there. 
tkaae  were  boys  whose  isughtcr  scarcely 
from  us  the  conaecratlon  which  they  felt,  at 
when  they  said  that  they  would  soon  get  it 
ee«r  and  come  home,  they  meant  it.  ei 
word.    She  called  them  from   their  cli 
and  the  baU  grounds,  she  called  them  fr 
the  4aak  and  lathe,  and  from  the  homea 
asaat  aa  much  to  them  as  to  any  that 
lovod  bis  home  with  the  fuU  mesure  of  dei 
tkn. 

They  never  thought  to  see  ths  world. 
least  until  they  might  be  middle  aged, 
soon  they  saw  it.  Island  afur  Island. 
after  foreign  port,  and  many  an  island 
fenced  round  with  flame,  and  there 
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A  Majority  of  those  farmeia  who  eaprsMid  Hm  tanners  Hteculated  on  wiiet2Mr  these  mental  committees  so  tbat  It  continues  to 

aaj  opinion  on  pvity  pricea  think  pairtty  on  agencJaa  would  render  better  servlos  to  the  hsve  a  strong  voloe  In  the  making  of  foMlgn 

basic  crop*  ^iruld  be  brought  up  to  date.  farmer  rtianneled  throtigh  the  extension  lerv-  policy.    General  Marshall,  the  Secretary  of 

(Parity  prices  ar«  those  which  will  gtre  loe  to  answcttogttils  question:  State,  is  himself  a  lifelong  soldier, 
crops  the  same  purchasing  power  as  they  *T)o  yoa  ttiink  farmers  woold  get  better  And,  It  hardly  need  be  added,  even  free- 
had  Joat  before  World  War  L    Most  Oovem-  .  aenrtee  from  theae  Ooveniment  agendea  If  dom  oT  speech  and  of  the  preaa  might  find 
mcnt  support  prices  are  now  aet  at  90  percent  all   national   farm  programa  were   handled  in  the  military  mind  ita  greatest  enemy  If 
of  parity.)  throagh  Uie  extension  senrieet"  sn  unrestrained  General  Staff  de«ned  that 

A  as-percent  majority  at  the  farmers  qoes-  Percent  puhUe  dlsfiussion  of  foreign  policies  threat- 

tioaed  agreed  that  the  farmer  has  had  to       Tea— 83  ened  our  security  by  tippmg  off  the  enemy. 

deal  with  too  many  Qovernment  agencies.      Ho 15  Finally,  as  to  •onlflcatlon.  the  Herald  be- 

and  that  many  agencies  overlap.                           Ho  opinion SS  Ueves  that  command   unity   of  the  armed 

At   the  same  time,  03  percent  of  Iowa's  forces  Is  essential  to  eflldent  eonduct  of  our 

fanners  bellere  they  would  get  better  eervlce  —m^^m^^^^^—.  military   ectabUshment   in   battle.     But   it 

If  all  national  farm  programs  were  handled  seems  important,  despite  the  essentiality  of 

through  the  extenskm  service.  SaMClhMf  To  Wairfc  unity  of  command  at  the  top,  tbat  the  Iden- 

■dward  A.  O'Neal,  preaident  at  the  Amerl-  ww—^.— g  vv«m«  ^^^  ^  ^^  respective  services  should  be  rug- 
can  Farm  Bureau  federation,  testified  recent-  __..__.  gedly  maintained.  For  example,  the  Marine 
ly  before  the  House  Agrlciilttire  Committee  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Corps,  thus  far  a  largely  autonomous  service, 
that  CoDgrcas  should  wipe  out  duplication  or  although  tmder  Havy  command,  should  be 
and  ofMrtappIng  in  the  Oovemmmt  farm  uau  UraiDV  I  I  ATI! A II  clearly  pnpetuated  as  a  separate  fighting 
program.  IIUN.  llCJHKl  J.  LAltlAn  force  In  any  service-unification  law  that  may 

O'Heal  aaid  farmers  are  confused  by  the  orwiwronc  ^  passed.    The  Army  and  the  Navy  should 

numerous  Government  farm  agencies.     He  _-  __ -  n^wTow  rtw  i>«0T»w<i«M^A'rTv«n  hsrdly  be  insulted  by  the  statement  that  the 

contended   that  a  more  efflclent  farm  pro-  ™  ^^^  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAiivbs  u»ane  Corps  Is  our  elite  fighting  service, 

gram  wotild  result  If  all  Ooremment  farm  Wednesdan,  June  4,  1947  always  on  the  alert,  and  not  uiikxiown  to 

activities  were  channeled  through  the  ex-  __      _  ._—--.,       %*      o       w             .«—  ^*''*  '^^"^^  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  to 

tWKloB  eervtoe.  """•   I^THAM.     Mr.  Bpeaxer,  unoer  ^gg^  the  ultimate  rictortes  of  our  combined 

PWd  reportais  for  the  Iowa  poU  a^ed  a  l«ive  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric-  fighting    forces.    Organiaatkmal    autonomy 

laptsasutaUve  cross  section  oT  lows  farmers  CRD,    I    include   the    following    editorial  also  should  be  preserved  for  the  Army  Air 

the  following  question:  which   appeared   in  the  Boston   Herald  Forces  and  the  Havy  Bureau  of  Aeronautlca 

"So  far  as  you  can  tell  now.  which  would  on  Tuesday,  April  15.  1SK7:  ^^'^  ^^^  ^oP>*  ^^^^^  efficiency  and  economy 

you  rather  see.  a  farm  program  based   on  ^trrrwwrma  ■m  waiw  *^*^  ^  enhanced  by  mutually  agreeable  oo- 

Icans,    production     and    acreage    controls.  bomxthiwo  to  wstch  ordination  at  the  top. 

WW— 111  1 1  It  like  the  prewar  AAA,  or  a  farm  "ow  that  the  military  have  vacated  the  tj^^  greatest  need  Is.  of  course,  for  greater 

program  based  on  unlhnlted  farm  produc-  Common  and  we've  had  our  fill  of  bussing  emphasts  on  military  research,  and  for  what- 

tlon  coupled  up  vrlth  some  plan  of  expand-  ^"   planes,    martial   miKlc.   and   the   grim  ^^^  clvUHan  pressure  may  be  necessary  to 

lag  asarkets   to  keep  farm  surpluses  from  presence  of  war  marhines.  It  may  be  weU  to  shake  adnolrais  and  generals  out  of  tradl- 

drlTlng  prices  too  low?'  ponder  one  of  the  more  subtle  threats  to  our  tlonal  habits  of  mind  which  tend,  uncon- 

Fertxnt  Ubertiee.     It  is  the  threat  of  the  "miUtary  sciously.  of  course,  to  sabotage  our  effecUTa 

Prewar  prodwtlon  controls S4  mind."  and  no  small  threat  It  Is  in  a  world  defense  In  an  atomic  age.    And.  by  all  meaoa. 

Abundant    prodCKtlon M  1°  which  the  greatest  exterior  menace  to  our  gygat  pa^ng  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 

No  opinion „ 10  Nation  Is  a  totalitarian  regime,  whose  war  secrecy  of  military  research  and  Its  products. 

fto<-r,t.r,  «f  AT4^i.iti,.«  ntnten  *«A-w,«  P***"  *'*  "~**  secTctly^  Snd  whose  aUacks  ^e  want  no  repetition  of  the  Canadian  atom 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  CUnton  Anderson  in  an  age  of  atom  bombs  and  bacteriological  aeandal  hem 

s^s^^'s^-i^r.ssLr'aSr^-  :r:^rL^v^:si:^T^^^^:i  ^^^^^^Ze'^^L^i.'^^v^^i 

srwi'^i^u^^ii^'S^tjrors'Sxi^v'^t  "^^'*Lr^^i^i*^.i^tr^r^'^  TSzi^^'aT^^s^^j^^^s^s^ 

pj^pjod^cuon  control  Of  the  Hoosevelt  ^^^^rot^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^_  LT^allSi^^-^ovlrnr^St^'^eTZt' 

Piasent  farm  pries  supports  are  guaranteed  slbllity  that  we  may  forget  our  traditional  ^.^  ^"SJo??  Ub!h^v^  us  to  l^  rSl 

Srf^i'Snn2*'SSi'eV°.inS^STo;  -'^-J^-t^on  of  the  mUitary  to  the  ctrll  ?n"  J«arTti^"'vi  ,S^"c^«n^<STf 

^^IV^Z^^Tl^T^^Z.^^^^^  authority.  j^ar  snd  aeal  for  powerful  defeases  should 

continalng  some  such  program .  we  must  not  let  our  fear  of  tiie  Commu-  cause  us,  unwittingly,  to  mirrxir  the  thing  W 

"In  general,  do  you  favor  continuing  and  mat  menace  blind  us  to  the  danger  of  mill-  nrofe«  to  detest.                                  ^^ 

ksepUig  a  program  of  price  supports  and  tary  domination.    For  the  thing  that  could 

guaranties? '  most   surely   end   civU   liberty   in   America  -— ^^^.i...,— 

Percent  would  be  for  the  Army  General  Staff  to  gain 

Tea _ 80  aruch  control  over  the  Nation's  civil  govern-  •«.    t\*    f    /•  _i, 

Ho 11  ment  as  to  make  us  all  ▼aasals  of  the  "mill-  ■<»«  *>«  U  UM 

Ho  opinion •  tary  mind."    One  has  only  to  recall  the  his-                                         

Rank  and  file  opinion  on  the  present  parity  *<*y  o'  **»•  German  General  Staff  to  know  EXTENSION  OP  nXMAHJCt^ 

plan  was  measured  through  the  following:  *»o*  *™«  "^"  "*■  __ 

-Laws  vire  have  now  wlU  base  com  loans  The  principal  techniques  Uirough  which  ^ 

and  other  price  supporta  of  basic  crops  on  the  Germa^  general  staff  managed  to  domi-  jjQj|    JT^^^Q^  R   HAVENNER 

reUtion  to  parity— the  price  level  where  farm  nate  the  German  people  were  the  relentless  ■«/«.  s  M^m^K^  i%.  sia  »  uvnui 

products  will  buy  as  much  as  before  the  First  pursuit    of   power;    the    development    of    a  or  gauvobmu 

World  War.    What  should  Congress  do  about  highly  efficient  propaganda  medium;  unlver-  jj,  .j^^  HODBB  0¥  EtB^BBENTATIVEB 

this  parity  plan?    Leave  It  as  it  Is?     Bring  «1  military  training;  and  centrallaatlon  of  -«jj         ,          ^    -n^ 

parlt^up  \o  date?    Use  K>me  other  plan?-  »11  of  the  nation's  fighting  fcro»  under  the  Wednesday.  June  4.  19i7 

'•^«*«*  army  gen^8tafl_        ^,,^^  ^^i,,^^  Mr.   HAVENNER.    Mr.   Speaker,  tbe 

Lea^e  tt  as  It  is II  a  ^rioJ^^  ^^y-lS^rWlS  '<««*«n   relief   WU.   tbe  Oreek-Turtdsh 

Bring  parity  up  to  date M  to    expedite    voluntary   recruitment    In    an  IOW»,  and  similar  measures  have  OOCU- 

Use  some  other  plan , 9  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  unnecessary  universal  trata-  pied  a  large  part  of  the  time  and  atten- 

Undedded 85  j^^  ^  continued  reliance  upon   the  draft.  ikm   Of   Congress   during    the    last    few 

Among  the  0  percent  who  want  another  We  wlah  the  War  Department  wdl  to  this  weeks.     De^te  the  fact  that  the  recom- 

pUn,  the  majority  is  todeflnite  on  the  type  endeavor,  but  we  also  hope  that  If  and  when  mendadons    of    OUr    State    Department 

of  plan  they  wanted.    However,  a  f«w  name  universal  service  sl^  ^       ^^   approved    by    OVenrhelming 

lower  parity,  supply  and  demand,  less  produc-  national  security.  It  be  set  up  to  such  a  way  _-4-rt««B  In^irh  IfMtiuirP  thiwf^r    a. 

Uon  control  as  to  keep  It  largely  under  the  control  of  our  majorities  to  each  instance  thus  far.  a 

•n»a  Iowa  poll's  next  question  read :  civil  government.  surprisingly  large  number  of  those  Mem- 

Tt  has  been  said  that  the  farmer  has  to  As  for  propaganda,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bers  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  SO-caUea 

deal  with  too  many  Government  agencies.  that  the  War  Department  maintains  cue  of  bipartisan    foreign   program   have    been 

that  these  agcndea  double  up  and  overlap.  the  most  expensive  and  effective  machines  extremely  frank  In  their  expressions  of 

Out  of  your  own  experience,  do  you  agree  or  for    this   purpose    of   any   Federal    agency.  unctftainty  and   dOUbt  about  the  ultl- 

<"«»«^?'                                                   . ,  Moreover,   with    an   ex-Army   ^ej^nt    we  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^g^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^jj^. 

Pereenf  can  be  sure  that  what  the  General  Stan 

Agree - «8  whispers  to  the  White  House  rings  a  reapon-  ™^         ^     ..,         ^           ^  .   ..             .._ 

1^,1^  ^m                            ig  ^^  note.    The  War  Department  Is  also  stiU  These  doubts  and  Uncertainties  are  doe 

Ho  opinionII"IZiri""r"r"II"I—II    l*  represented  on  some  wartime  totardepart-  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Nation  is 
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embarking  upon   a  new   and 
dented  cou  se  In  world  affairs. 


abandoned 
our   tradit 
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unprece- 
We  have 
Anally    and    Irretrievably, 
onal   policy   of  Isolationism. 


We  have  si  ouldercd  a  major  shftre  of  re- 
siKmsibility  for  maintaining  the  future 
peace  of  tl  e  world.  In  this  tremendous 
undertakir  g  we  have  no  past  experience 
to  serve  ta  a  practical  guide,  no  prece- 
dents of  cur  own  upon  which  to  rely. 
But  the  triglc  lesson.s  of  recent  history 
have  mad(  this  epochal  change  in  our 
foreign  pol  cy  inevitable  and  inescapable. 

Twice  ir  the  last  3  decades  the  soil 
of  Europe  las  been  drenched  with  Amer- 
ican blood.  After  the  First  World  War. 
despite  the  decisive  pcurt  our  armed 
forces  had  played  in  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations 
which  ha(  been  created  by  President 
Wilson.  At  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
American  [}eople.  Including  the  present 
speaker,  i  upported  our  congressional 
leaders  in  adhering  to  th^  policy  of 
George  Washington  and  declining  to 
puriicipatc  in  "entangling  foreign  al- 
liances." 

The  abe  ;entlon  of  America  rendered 
the  Leagu;  of  Nations  internationally 
impotent.  The  League  degenerated  into 
a  mere  delating  society  whose  futile  ef- 
forts to  pieserve  world  peace  soon  be- 
came the  abject  of  open  scorn  by  the 
military  di  Jtators  who  sprang  into  power 
In  the  ban  lupt  aresis  of  Europe. 

A  famou ;  American  Senator,  now  dead, 
told  me  ol  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Mussolini  soon  after  the  Fascist  leader 
seized  conl  rol  of  Italy. 

"What  ( o  you  think  of  the  League  of 
Nation?"  t  le  Senator  inquired. 

Mussolli  i's  reply  was  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Embolde  led  by  their  belief  that  Amer- 
ica would  never  interfere  with  their  am- 
Utioos.  the  German  and  Italian  d'ctators 
pnweeded  with  their  program  of  world 
conquest.  They  enlisted  the  support  of 
Japan.  Oi  eat  Britain  attempted  a  policy 
of  appease  nent.  The  result  was  World 
War  n  anl  finally  Pearl  Harbor. 

Then  th ;  die  was  cast  with  respect  to 
our  foreig:i  policy  In  the  future.  The 
American  people  determined,  with  In- 
vincible u  lanimlty.  that  never  again 
would  this  Nation  refuse  responsibility 
for  mainta  Ining  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  Invade  i  Africa.  Europe,  and  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific.  Italy  collapsed. 
Germany  was  completely  criished. 
Japan  surr  mdered. 

But  for  t  he  intervention  of  our  armed 
forces  the  outcome  of  the  war  would 
have  beeii  totally  different.  Russia 
would  inevitably  have  been  subjugated 
by  the  Axi  i  attack.  England  could  not 
long  have  survived.  All  of  continental 
Europe  woi  ild  have  remained  under  Nazi 
dominatloi 
pleted  her 


.  Japan  would  have  com- 
conquest  of  Asia.  Australia, 
and  the  islknds  of  the  Pacific.  Including 
the  Phillpiines.  And  today  this  coun- 
try and  th»  entire  western  hemisphere 
would  be  i]\  Imminent  danger  of  attack 
by  the  mac  enemies  of  democracy  if.  in- 
deed, the  ajttack  were  not  already  under 
way. 

Member^    of    Congress    realiae    that 
America,  liavlng  twice  been  compelled 


to  conquer  the  greatest  threats  in  all  his- 
tory to  the  democratic  way  of  life,  is  now 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  throughout  the  world,  by , 
whatever  means  are  necessary.  Failura' 
in  this  commitment  is  unthinkable.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  countless  hei 
dead  who  gave  up  their  lives  on  battU 
fields  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  in  the 
sacred  belief  that  they  were  making 
peace  possible  for  future  generations  of 
mankind  everywhere. 

The  reason  why  such  a  great  majority] 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  thus  I 
far  supported  all  measures  of  foreign 
policy   which   have   been   presented   to 
them  since  the  war  Is  that  they  know 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  depends  uconi 
strong  leadership  by  the  United  States  of  J 
America,  and  that  the  only  way  our  lead-] 
ership  can  be  made  strong  is  to  back  it 
up  with  all  of  the  vast  resouices  of  this 
Nation.     They  are  determined  that  no 
present-day  dictators  abroad  shall   be 
permitted  to  scoff,  as  Mussolini  did.  at 
America's  Interest  in  world  peace. 

It  is  well  that  our  heroic  dead  cannot 
envision     the    situation     which     exists! 
around  the  so-called  peace  tables  of  to- 
day.    America  has  tried  to  keep  faitti 
with  them  by  organizing  the  United  Na-  < 
tlons,  and  has  pledged  its  tremendous 
financial,    economic,    and    military    re- 
sources in  an  effort  to  make  that  organi- 
zation an  effective  instrument  of  peace. 
America  has  not  sought  to  acquire  any 
conquered  lands  for  commercial  or  po-| 
litlcal   exploitation.     On   the   contrary 
America  has  restored  the  Philippines  to 
complete  independence.    Our  only  terri- 
torial acquisitions  when  the  final  peace 
treaties  are  signed  will  b3  minor  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  are  virtually  value-] 
less  except  for  our  fUture  national  de-j 
fense. 

But  American   efforts  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  stable  peace  have  been 
constantly  obstructed  by  certain  of  our 
allies  in  the  late  war  who.  but  for  our: 
military  aid  and  financial  and  economic 
support,  would  now  be  enslaved  by  the 
Nazi  tyrants.    Despite  the  fact  that  wei 
rescued  them  from  certain  national  de- 
struction,   these    erstwhile    allies    have 
maintained  an  attitude  of  hostility  to- 
ward us  in  all  of  the  peace  negotiations.] 
They  have  openly  resented  our  assump»j 
tion  of  any  responsibility  for  the  recon- 
struction   of    Europe — a    responsibility' 
which  we  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish. 
Their  policy  appears  to  be  basically  anti- 
American.     They  have  striven  deliber- 
ately to  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  co- 
operate with  them,  except  on  their  own 
terms — terms  which,  in  many  instances,! 
the  American  conscience  cannot  accept.] 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  while  the) 
war  was  in  progress  they  eagerly  sub- 
scribed  to  our  declaration  that  we  were 
all  engaged  In  a  common  fight  to  make, 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Now  that 
the  war  Is  over — won  for  them  by  our 
arms  and  our  blood  and  our  aid — they  re- 
pudiate our  democracy  and  set  them- 
selves up  as-  the  sole  arbiters  of  real 
democratic  government. 

I  avert  that  no  government  is  a  real 
democracy  which  denies  civil  liberties 
and  suppresses  Individual  freedom  by  a 
sovereign    dictatorship.    I    have    been 


times  by  utter- 
Congrc.^s  which 
Iberties  In  Amer- 
Sly  the  utterar.'-ss 
irped  conception 
life.  The  Con- 
law  of  our  la'^d. 
In  that  Constitu- 
ter  of  democracy 
»r  known, 
latized  and  im- 
m  concept  of  de- 
irase:  "Give  me 

tempting  to  sub- 
rity  for  Individual 
hcan  liberals  are 
Ity  with  liberty. 

Congress  frankly 
mrious  aspects  of 

♦y  which  they  re- 

igs.  The  United 
first  great   at- 

in  American  at- 
peaceful    v  orld. 

il  of  the  fact  that 
ilch  are  embraced 
bn  are  themselves 
lust  endeavor  in 
»at  their  opinions 
th  deference  and 

It  to  expect  them 
the  same  manner. 

jgress  regret  that 
I  not  see  fit  at  first 

of  aid  to  Greece 

United  Nations, 
kwofold.  that  the 
Jet  able  to  finance 
md  that  the  pro- 

)med  to  a  veto 

)ose  is  to  check 
In   the   Middle 

the  paramount 
Nations  and  in 
)reign  affairs  to- 
practical  working 
le  United  States 
Id  employ  every 
^hieve  this  objec- 
representatives 
Jcomplished  by  a 
basement   on  our 
Ion  they  are  sup- 
lessons  of  recent 
^erwhelmlng  pre- 
^n  public  opinion, 
lited  Nations  will 
kthened  by  Amer- 
|tual  effort  on  the 
states  to  under- 
other's  aims  and 

jstwar  world  are 

lically,   therefore 

economic  plan. 

Ivilization  will  be 

these  two  all-Im- 
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l^'hlch  will  prove 
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this  country.  The  burden  of  this  attack 
has  been  that  these  Congressmen  have 
divorced  themselves  from  the  liberal 
cause,  that  by  this  single  vote  they  have 
betrayed  their  late  leader,  Prsmklin 
Roosevelt,  and  have  been  false  to  his 
foreign  policies.  It  Is  historically  In- 
teresting to  remember  that  most  of  these 
radical  leftists,  who  now  profess  to  have 
Inherited  the  political  mantle  of  Roose- 
velt, were  bitterly  opposed  to  his  policies 
prior  to  the  time  when  Germany  at- 
tadced  Russia.  The  validity  of  claims 
by  any  persons  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
are  carrying  on  President  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policy  today  was  recently  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  On 
May  16.  in  her  syndicated  column  "My 
Day,"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that  none 
of  her  late  husband's  followers  or  as- 
sociates could  be  sure  what  his  policies 
would  actually  be  today: 

When  people  talk  about  his  policies  In 
connection  with  the  future  or  with  Bitua- 
Uons  which  have  occurred  since  April  12. 
1(K5.  the;  are  guessing,  pure  and  simple. 
Anyone  who  knew  my  husband  knew  that, 
while  he  had  definite  objectives  always  in 
mind,  he  met  each  situation  as  it  arose  and 
he  took  into  consideration  the  immediate 
factors  involved. 

In  view  of  this  statement  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  militant  leftists  should  proceed 
solemnly  to  expel  the  President's  widow 
from  the  ranks  of  the  only  true  followers 
of  Roosevelt  In  this  country  today. 


Taft-Hartlej  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  MunrxsoTA 
IN  THX  BOU8B  OP  RXPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1947 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  it  Is  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  speak 
out  against  this  NAM  sponsored  anti- 
labor  proposal.  It  Is  folly  to  appeal  to 
reason  when  all  reason  has  been  dis- 
carded and  only  the  hysteria  of  the  lunch 
mob  prevails.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  on  this  score. 

My  deep  feelings  on  this  Issue  compel 
me  to  speak  out  today,  even  though  I 
know  that  a  majority  of  the  House  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  In  favor  of 
taking  this  blind  and  fatal  step  whereby 
the  basic  rights  of  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  trampled  underfoot.  In  the  name 
of  ba^c  himian  rights,  I  must  protest 
against  this  vicious  measure  which  strikes 
at  the  fundamental  rights  of  labor. 

During  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
Hartley  bill,  I  heard  many  of  my  col- 
leagues make  the  clsUm  that  they  were 
not  really  against  labor,  but  were  friends 
of  the  workingman,  and  then  proceed  to 
give  their  support  to  H.  R.  3020  which  Is 
one  of  the  worst  antilabor  bills  ever  to 
reach  the  floor  of  Congress.  These  same 
people  argued  that  they  were  supporting 
the  Hartley  bill  to  protect  the  worker 
from  labor  racketeers.  These  suggested 
that  If  the  truth  were  only  known  most 
workers  were  for  the  bill. 


WnX  BSSAK  VNIOKS 

Such  claims  seemed  naive  to  me  at  the 
time,  and  in  a  speech  before  the  House  I 
stated  that  the  Hartley  bill  was  aimed  at 
destroying  the  American  labor  move- 
ment by  taking  away  from  the  worker  his 
only  protection  against  ruthless  employ- 
ers, namely  his  union  and  his  American 
right  to  organize,  bargain  collectively, 
and  strike.  At  the  same  time.  I  also 
stated  that  the  Hartley  bill  would  fail  to 
give  America  industrial  peace,  and  would 
only  increase  Industrial  strikes  and  labor 
unrest. 

Since  the  House  passed  the  imwlse  and 
antilabor  Hartley  bill,  there  has  been  a 
storm  of  protest  from  all  sections  of  the 
working  population.  Aroused  citizens  all 
over  America  have  taken  time  off  from 
their  work  to  protest  the  tide  of  anti- 
labor  legislation  which  has  been  nmning 
high  in  Congress. 

In  Cadillac  Square.  In  Industrial  De- 
troit, some  250,000  people  gathered  to  ex- 
press their  protest  against  the  break - 
labor  bills  now  being  passed.  This  was, 
I  understand,  the  greatest  outpouring 
of  people  in  the  history  of  Detroit. 

LABOa  PaOTBSTS 

In  agricultural  Iowa,  men  and  women 
workers  all  over  the  State  declared  a 
def end-labor  holiday.  Over  40,000  of 
them  assembled  in  the  State  capltol. 
When  Republican  Governor  Blue  of  that 
State  told  them  that  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture was  not  unfriendly  to  labor,  their 
reaction  was  a  cry  of  derision. 

In  Chicago,  packing-house  workers  at 
one  rally,  and  workers  from  other  Indus- 
tries throughout  the  State  at  another, 
made  their  voices  heard.  In  New  York 
City  75,000  workers  marched  to  Madison 
Square  Park,  carrying  baimers  urging 
the  defeat  of  the  HarUey-Taft  bills. 

Every  labor  organization  in  America — 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations — has 
condemned  this  antilabor  measure. 
These  three  great  labor  organizations 
represent  14,000,000  workers.  Every 
labor  local  In  my  district  has  passed  res- 
olutions against  this  bill  which  we  are 
considering  today. 

I  might  add  that  opposition  to  this 
effort  on  the  pstrt  of  Congress  to 
"butcher"  labor  Is  not  confined  to  labor 
Itself.  Businessmen,  farm  groups, 
church  organizations,  citizens  and  vet- 
eran groups,  and  men  and  women  of 
good  will  throughout  America  have  de- 
cried this  effort  to  place  labor  in  a 
strait-Jacket  whereby  labor  is  regulated 
and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

There  is  a  tendency,  not  only  among 
the  spokesmen  of  industry  but  In  Con- 
gress itself,  to  discoimt  these  symptoms 
of  unrest.  Unfortunately,  these  signs 
of  mass  protest  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
lightly.  When  citizens  are  willing  to 
leave  their  Jobs  in  a  body,  and  prepared 
to  give  up  a  day  or  a  half -day's  pay  to 
let  the  Nation  know  that  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  pushed  around 
and  robbed  of  their  rights,  we  cannot 
Just  ignore  It. 

[ONSTEATD 


the  impression  that  labor  Is  jtist  a  malig- 
nant growth  on  the  body  politic,  and  is 
something  separate  and  apart  from  the 
general  public  This  is  an  untenable 
position. 

It  Is  time  Xor  the  Congress  to  stop 
thinking  of  labor  as  an  irritation  or  a 
disease  which  must  be  stamped  out.  It 
is  high  time  the  propcments  of  this  anti- 
labor  measure  forget  their  promanage- 
ment  bias  and  start  considering  labor  as 
a  group  of  honest,  loyal,  and  patriotic 
citizens  who  have  the  same  rights,  hopes, 
and  fears  as  any  other  section  of  the 
population.  Labor  is  the  most  numerous 
section  of  our  population.  Labor,  to- 
gether with  the  farmer  and  small  busi- 
nessntan.  make  up  some  95  percent  of  the 
American  people.  As  such  they  most 
certainly  deserve  equal  consideration  to 
the  corporate  Interests  and  industrial 
giants  in  America. 

The  majority  In  the  House  has  con- 
sistently favored  corporate  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  worker  and  the 
farmer.  This  unwise  Hartley  bill  is 
nothing  more  than  a  oxilficatlon  of  the 
legislative  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Msuiuf acturers.  At 
the  same  time  the  small  businessman  who 
Is  being  crushed  by  the  chain  stores  and 
monopolies  is  ignored,  as  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  remains  in  committee.  Legis- 
lation designed  to  help  the  people  of 
America — a  large  number  of  whom  can 
be  classified  as  labor — also  remains 
buried.  If  we  In  Congress  would  show 
the  same  urgency  and  consideration  for 
social  legislation,  the  problem  of  bous- 
ing, the  high  cost  of  living,  as  we  do  for 
legislation  which  is  favorable  to  that 
segment  of  our  population  which  we  call 
industry,  labor  unrest  would  rapidly  de- 
crease. 


Some  people  have  said,  "Oh,  that's  Just 
labor  raising  its  voice."    They  try  to  give 


Workers  do  not  strike  because  they 
Uke  to  do  so;  every  strike  means  a  loss 
in  wages  to  the  laborer.  The  men  of 
labor  strike  because  It  is  the  cmly  device 
available  for  gaining  and  maintaining  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

The  recent  country-wide  demonstra- 
tions against  the  present  antilabor  legis- 
lation should  give  pause  to  every  think- 
ing Member  of  Congress.  We  must  real- 
ize that  such  demcmstrations  were  made 
by  individuals  and  not  by  some  extnme- 
ous  force  known  as  "labor." 

It  is  said  that  the  Hartley  bill  was 
aimed  at  doing  away  with  indus- 
trial strife.  The  recent  demonstrations 
should  make  the  record  clear  that  it 
will  do  Just  the  opposite.  Legislation 
which  is  designed  to  destroy  the  labor 
movement  and  to  force  the  worker  into 
a  condition  of  serfdom,  will  not  elimi- 
nate labor  unrest.  Forcing  the  laborer 
to  submit  to  every  whim  of  his  employer 
or  of  an  imsympathetlc  Government  is 
not  the  way  to  industrial  peace.  This 
is  the  road  to  serious  industrial  strife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  slave-labor  bill  vio- 
lates every  principle  of  Americanism — It 
violates  the  rights  of  the  people  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  is  designed  to  take  away  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  labor  to  organize,  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  strike.    It  is 
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of  industrial  slavery.    It 
to  destory  the  American  labor 
and  sacrifice  the  living  stand- 
people  on  the  altar  of  corpo- 
It  will  not  make  for  indus- 
but  will  precii^tate  conflict 
l4bor  and  management. 

my  address.  I  want  to  con- 
measure  as  an  eflort  to  impose 
tyranny  upon  a  free  people, 
must  vote  against  it. 


Adopted  by  Dclcf  ates  of  tgx- 
W<|rkert    Union    of    America 


in 


EXT  SNSION  OP  RKMARKS 

em 

HOIN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  tSAaOACHUSITTS 

XM  THS  feOUn  or  RXPIUESCNTA'nvXS 
Widnesday.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  LAJrE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoro,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  on 
minimum  wage  adopted  on  May  34.  1M7. 
at  the  Bradford  Hotel.  Boston,  by  the 
Textile  W  )rkers  Union  of  America.  CIO: 

M  HIMVM  WAOK  KBaOLUTION 

iht  lUpubUcau  Party  U  aow  in 
eontrol  ot  ti)«  CongrvM  of  tb« 
UiUtect  SuIm.  ftnd  m*ny  N«w  England  Rep- 
NMnUtivai  and  Senaton  art  among  tha 
it  InflUi  atial  RapubUcans  m  Congraas.  in- 


eluding 


floor 


Wharaaa 
wUl  aMUy 


lenurive  JoaxpM  W.  liAaTtit. 
Jr..  Spaakef  of  tha  Houaa  of  Rtpneanuttvaa: 
Sanatora  Isvsbrt  Saitonstau.  and  HurtT 
CaaoT  LoiMJi.  Jr.  of  MaaaachuaatU;  Senator 
WaixAca  ii  Warn.  Jr..  o(  llalna.  majority 
of  tha  Stnata:  Sonator  Own* 
>f  Maine:  Senator  STTtaa  Bamosa. 
o(  New  Bai  ipanire.  aad  othcta:  and 

tbe  RapMhlkiaw-coptroHed  Con- 
flt  to  paaa  leglalatlon  placing 
aavere  raat^ietloo  upon  the  actlviuea  of  la- 
bor unioui,  thua  effectively  reatrtctlng  the 
Improveme  it  of  tbe  Uvlng  sundarda  of 
workers  and  the  organlaatlon  of  the  unor- 
pirticulnrly  In  the  predominantly 
ilzel  South:   and 

I  few  England  Ifemben  of  Congreaa 
•ecall  the  poatwar  yeara  of  World 
War  I.  whe  i  cut-throat  competition  brought 
about  by  l<iw  wagaa  in  tha  Southern  textUe 
Industry  cl  3aed  acorea  of  New  England  tex- 
tile mills.  I  lade  ghost  towns  of  many  North- 
oenters  and  ravaged  the  economy 

lunltlea:  and 
New  England  textile  manufac- 
ttirers  and  iembera  of  Congreaa.  no  iesa  than 
N«w  Snglai  d  tastUe  workers,  muat  look  with 
grave  appn  hsaslon  upon  the  least  pcsolblll- 
ty  of  a  rett  m  to  auch  conditions:  and 

Whereas  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commla- 
slon.  with  1  be  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Unl  cad  Stataa,  recently  approved  an 
aquallMitki  i  of  flralglit  rates  aa  between  the 
kMth.  a  ruling  that  wlU  cancel  a 


wage  from 


em    teztUc 


advantage  hitherto  enjoyed 
■utnufactiuers:  and 
in  incraase  in  the  legal  mlnlmimi 
the  present  40  cents  an  ho\ir  to 
es  cents  ai  hour  Immediately  and  75  centa 
an  hour  w  thtn  a  yeara  la  the  leaat  action 
that  Congr  !sa  can  now  take  to  prevent  a  re- 
chaoa  and  lusecurlty  to  which  the 
Morthem  t  BxtUe  Induatry  waa  subjected  la 
the  isao's  1  nd  the  early  lOWs;  and 

I  mllghtened  self-interest  must  Im- 

Vbm  ifiglc  of  this  poaltlon  upon  Nortb- 

manufacturera   and   Republican 


llMBibars  a  Congraas.  antlraly  aalde  from  tha 


vast  aodal  baneflts  that  would  derive  from 
an  Immadlata  lncrer.se  In  the  legal  minimum 
wage:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  conference,  represent-^ 
Ing  90.000  New  England  cotton  textile  work- 
ers who  are  members  of  the  Textile  Workera 
Union  of  America,  CIO.  call  upon  every  United 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Nen 
Id  Immediately  and  forthrlghtly  to  en- 
dorse the  «5-cent  to  76-cent  minlmum-w.  ge 
bill.  «-ork  for  Its  speedy  enactment,  and 
vote  for  Its  passage:  and  be  It  further 

Jlesolred.  That  this  conference  call  upon  all 
other  dlvlalona  of  the  union.  In  every  Indua- ' 
trial  field,  to  make  almllar  dsnaanrts  u{ 
their  own  Repreaentatlvea  and  Senators:  aadj 
be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  coplaa  of  thla  reaolutlon  bol 
forwarded  to  every  New  Cngland  Member  oCj 
Congreaa. 


Health  Haiards  of  Workers  in  the 
Foundry  Indastry 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MxniMUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIV18 

Wednesday,  Junt  4,  1947 

Mr.    8AXX>W8KI.     Mr.   Speaker.    w« 
often  hear  of  so-called  labor  abusei., 
Under  thla  carefully  planned  misrepre* 
sentatlon  the  most  repressing  kind  of! 
legislation  la  now  being  pushed  throush ' 
Congress.    The  abuses  by  Industry  are 
not  very  often  mentioned  these  dajrs.    It 
Is  only  when  gudi  dramatic  events  ns  the 
mine   explosion   occurs   or   a  chemical  j 
plant  blows  up,  that  we  think  of  the  risks' 
under  which  men  and  women  work.     I 
trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleague?  tn  j 
Concresa  will  weigh  carefully  the  speech 
by  R  J.  Thomas,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO,  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricoao  together 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  foundry] 
workers    organised    in    the    UAW,    aa| 
follows: 
vucM  or  a.  j.  thomas,  vtci  raxatocirr  Aienj 

BBICTOa,  COMPSTmvS  anOP  DKPAaTMXNT.j 
Mao  AT  THS  NATIONAI.  P0UN08T  COUMCIL  AT] 
CI.SVXLANO,    OHIO.    APUL    SS-tT.    It47 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  preasure  of 
bualnesa  at  the  International  executive  b  rd 
meeting  In  Detroit  might  make  It  tmpoaatblo 
for  me  tu  attend  this  Plrst  National  UAW- 
CIO  Wage  and  Hour  Foundry  CouncU  tr.! .  t- 
ing.  Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  atti-iiil| 
thla  councU  meeting,  you  may  be  stire  that) 
I  will  not  neglect  to  carry  out  the  expr4 
desires  of  the  delegates  to  this  foundry 
council. 

I  should  like  st  this  time,  to  report  t»l 
you  concerning  the  resolutions  adopted   byj 
the   International   exeeutlve   board   aa   theyj 
relate  to  the  foundry  workera.     In  acccrd- 
ance  with   the  mandate  of  the  killwaukeo' 
foundry  conference  for  the  eatabliahmant  o( 
a  permanent  wage  and  hour  council.  I   in-j 
troduced  a  reaolutlon  at  the  New  York  m<'>-t< 
Ing  of  the  international  executive  board  c    i- 
Ing  upon  them  to  approve  the  eataWlabm-  :it 
of  an  mduatry-wlde  fotmdry  council.     I     m 
pleasad  to  annotince  to  you  that  In  compil* 
aaoo  with  your  reaolutlon  and  in  accordance  i 
with  my  sv0BBttosi.  ttM  international  execu- 
tive board  has  anttaorlasd  the  eetabllahm— t 
of  a  permanent  national  foundry  council  to* 
gather  with  geographical  subcouncUs. 

Only  yeataiday,  the  tntomatlonal  executive 
board  acted  favorably  on  all  resolutions  ro- 
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There  can  be  no  question  but  that  condi- 
tions In  the  foundry  industry  are  as  hazard- 
ous as  they  are  In  any  Industry  In  the 
country.  An  exploeion  In  a  coal  mine  la 
spectacular,  and  the  miners  die  swiftly.  In 
the  foundry  Industry,  the  workers  die  the 
alow  and  lingering  death  of  some  form  of 
alllcosls.  In  both  cases,  disease  or  death 
Is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  workers;  and  in 
both  cases,  responsibility  for  the  existence 
of  the  hazards  that  lead  to  disease  or  death 
rests  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  Industry. 

These  conditions  must  be — and  they  will 
be — wiped  out.  But  their  elimination  will 
require  the  unity  of  all  of  organized  labor 
and  Ita  militant  determination  to  fight  the 
employers  and  their  reactionary  agents  in 
Congress  and  the  Administration  until  the 
battle  haa  been  won. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  coiutruc- 
tlve  and  a  successful  meeting.  I  am  sure  that 
the  foundry  workers  can  be  counted  on  now — 
as  they  have  always  been  counted  on  in  the 
past — to  meet  the  problems  that  face  the 
labor  movement  with  fighting  courage  and 
mUltanoe. 

tzaoLtmoN  s  or  rouNnev  woaiuaa  om  rsalth 
AMD  aariTT 

Whereaa  current  haaards  in  the  Nation's 
foundries  are  annually  exacting  a  tremendous 
toll  In  deaths,  disabilities,  and  occupational 
diseases:  and 

Whereas  in  the  main  this  dastardly  con- 
dition  stenu  from  the  haphazard  controls 
loosely  exerted  by  the  various  States;  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  condition 
eloaely  parallels  that  existing  In  the  mining 
iBduetry:  Therefore  be  It 

Mttolved.  That  this  conference  go  on  record 
In  petitioning  Congress  and  the  proper  of- 
ficials In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  establish 
a  bureau  of  foundries,  with  the  express  direc- 
tion that  said  agencies  esubllsh  a  minimum 
of  working  conditions  with  a  policing  force 
to  guarantee  ita  observance:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  representing 
the  foundry  workers  of  the  UAW-CIO  go  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  the  United  Slates 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
equivalent  authorities  In  Canada,  to  demand 
enactment  of  the  required  leglalatlon;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  UAW-CIO  locals,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  and/or  the 
equivalent  authorltlea  In  Canada,  and  the 
International  union. 


Labor  Bill  Conference  Report 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  W.  HOWES  MEADE 

or  KxirrucKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  4.  1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  casting  my  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report  for  the  reason  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  laboring  man. 

I  voted  against  the  Hartley  bill  H.  R. 
3020  when  it  passed  this  House  308  to  107 
with  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan 
Parties  voting  for  the  biU.  This  bill  in 
my  opinion  was  vicious.  The  reason  for 
such  a  lopsided  vote  of  308  to  107  was 
that  the  public  was  demanding  labor  leg- 
islation. In  my  opinion,  the  public  was 
influenced  by  unfair  labor  practices  such 
^cm — App. lea 


as  jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary 
boycotts.  These  instances  received  wide 
publicity  and  influenced  public  opinion. 

This  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference 
Is  in  no  way  related  to  the  original  Hart- 
ley bill.  This  bill  will,  in  my  opinion ,  cure 
the  cases  that  cause  the  bad  publicity  and 
therefore  help  the  great  labor  movement. 
This  bill  will  not  in  any  way  hurt  £  ny  of 
our  hard  working  laboring  men.  It  will 
help  them  by  weeding  out  radicals  and 
wrongdoers  who  create  unnecessary  dis- 
orders. It  will  strengthen  all  legitimate 
labor  unions. 

I  am  interested  in  the  coal  miners  in 
this  country.  Their  life  is  a  hard  ore.  In 
too  many  cases  their  life  is  a  short  one 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  enforc<»nent 
of  the  safety  laws.  This  bill  will  have 
only  one  effect  on  them :  If.  when  a  strike 
Is  called  in  the  coal  industry,  the  Presi- 
dent deems  that  the  strike  will  endanger 
the  Nation's  health  and  safety,  t.e  can 
order  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  an  in- 
junction for  a  period  of  80  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  80  days  thj  men, 
by  secret  ballot,  vote  whether  or  not  the 
last  offer  of  the  coal  Industry  should  or 
should  not  be  accepted.  If  a  majority  of 
the  mines  vote  against  acceptan:e  the 
strike  goes  on.  If  the  majority  vote  for 
it  the  terms  of  the  offer  will  be  ac<  epted. 

A  fund  of  $150,000  is  provided  for  the 
study  of  labor-management  relations.  If 
there  Is  anything  in  this  bill  that  ihould 
react  in  a  way  to  hurt  rather  than  help 
our  labor  movement  I  will  be  the  flrst  to 
demand  its  repeal. 


Federal  Gasoline  Tai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  16,  passed  by  the  Sixty- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  16 

Whereas  there  was  Imposed  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1932,  enacted  by  the  Seventy- 
aecond  Congress,  a  tax  of  1  cent  upon  every 
gallon  of  gasoline  sold  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  excise,  although  originally 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  measure  to  endure  only  for  the 
period  of  the  depression,  has  not  only  been 
continued  until  the  present  day  but  was 
actually  Increased  by  50  percent  in  1941:  and 

Whereas  both  the  economic  depression 
which  was  cited  as  justification  for  the  orig- 
inal levy,  and  the  war  emergency  und';r  pres- 
sure of  which  the  tax  was  Increased,  have 
for   all   practical  purposes  ceased   tC'  exist; 

and 

Whereas  It  Is  an  accepted  principle  of  po- 
litical economy  that  funds  obtained  from 
taxation  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  are 
to  be  used  only  t<x  improvement  of  roads 
and  motoring  conditions:  and 

Whereas  the  receipts  from  this  tax  are  not 
allocated  to  a  special  fxmd.  approjDriatlon 
from  which  Is  restricted  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  above;  and 


Whereas  by  its  action  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  tapped  a  source  of  revenue 
vrhlch  haa  always  been  regarded  as  a  State 
prerogative  and  haa  usurped  powers  which 
the  Constitution  rc8cr\es  to  the  States  snd 
the  people:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
{the  House  of  Representatives  concmring 
herein).  That  we  hereby  petition  and  me- 
morialize the  Eightieth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  Immediately  those 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  as 
amended,  which  Impose  a  tax  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  gasoline;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  by  the  aecretary  of  state  and  for- 
warded to  every  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  Bute  of  Dl'lnois. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  March  12,  1M7. 
Hugh  W.  Caoes, 
President  of  the  Senat*. 

EDWAaO  H.  ALXXANDEa, 

Secretary  of  the  Senaf. 
Concurred  in  by  the  house  at  representa- 
tives. May  22.  1M7. 

Hugh  Okssn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Fbid  W.  Rimoo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representative*, 


Labor  Lefislatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  RMODB  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mf.  Waonir]  pre- 
pared an  address  on  the  subject  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  which  was  de- 
livered on  his  behalf  at  an  American 
Federation  of  Labor  rally  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  last  night,  and  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooao. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  on  numerous  occasions  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  speak  from  this  same 
platform.  In  behalf  of  great  causes,  in  the 
interest  of  Justice,  In  defense  of  fair  play. 
Frequently.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing you,  the  members  and  friends  of 
organleed  lalx^,  for  you  have  been  most 
steadfast  and  loyal  in  defense  ot  all  the 
freedoms  that  add  up  to  America. 

The  fact  that  labor  is  under  attack  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  has  been  going  on  since  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country  first  un- 
dertook to  organise  in  defense  of  their  in- 
alienable rights. 

The  labor  act  which  is  about  to  be  passed 
by  Congress  tries  to  do  to  labor  what  all  the 
enemies  of  labor  have  tried  so  hard  to  ac- 
complish during  the  last  century  and,  more 
particularly,  during  the  last  decade. 

"Oh,  no,"  cry  those  who  are  urging  the 
passage  of  this  act.  "We  are  your  friends. 
we  want  to  help  you,  we  want  to  free  you 
from  the  strange  hold  of  your  leaders,  we 
want  to  equalize  things.  After  all,  you  don't 
want  to  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  your 
employer." 

My  friends,  imagine  saying  this  to  the 
workers  when  real  wages  have  been  on  the 
decrease  since  the  end  of  the  war  whUe  prices 
have  skyrocketed. 
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does  this  foul  labor  IsglslaUon 
today  actually  do?    It  sut>- 
tbs  safsgoards  of  the  Nor- 
Act,  by  allowing  InjunctloiM 
situations.    It  impessa  bun- 
resitrlctlons  upon   ths  aiBlaMni- 
Labor  BeUtlOQa  Act.    It 
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disputes.  It  forbids  or  rMMfw  aoDsetlvs 
bargaining  on  such  vital  lasnas  ss  ths  dossd 
shop,  the  union  shop,  tbs  check-off  and 
bsaltb  and  welfare  funds.  It  requires  unions, 
ss  s  condition  of  seeking  legal  redress,  to  Ills 
reports  so  detailed  and  burdensome  aa  to  par- 
alyse effective  acUon.  It  makes  It  Ulegal  for 
a  union  to  expsl  from  membership  a  labor 
spy  or  ons  who  has  stolen  the  union  funds, 
or  ons  wbo  has  led  wildcat  strikes.  It  ellml- 
natas  the  power  of  a  union  to  remain  Inter- 
nally strong  and  united. 

It  strengthens  the  power  of  commualam 
within  the  trade  union  movement  by  visit- 
ing the  penalty  for  having  a  Oommimlst  of- 
ficer upon  all  the  OMnbers  of  the  unlon^> 
Oonimunlst.  non-OnanMUilst.  and  anti-Com- 
muniat  alike.  It  weakens  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  breaking  it  up.  In  73  pages  of 
text  our  labor  policy  Is  warped  and  dutorted 
to  make  the  OovsmaMat  a  strtke-breaklng. 
union- busting  InslnHMBt. 

This  foul  bill  makes  sure  that  you.  who 
believe  in  rewarding  your  friends  and  pun- 
ishing your  enemlss,  east  penallxe  those  who  | 
vote  for  this  outraffMMi  law.  It  would  pre- 
vent any  expenditure  by  a  labor  group  for 
any  political  purpose  whatsoever  that  had 
to  do  with  the  eleetkm  of  a  Federal  ofllcs- 
holder. 

My  friends,  ths  NaUonal  Latmr  Relations 
Act.  Khlch  the  current  labor  bill  will  so 
emasculate.  Is  engraved  In  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  It  Is  more  than  print  In  a  statute 
book.  When  I  wrote  the  law.  I  explained  It 
tn  eight  words.  I  said.  "This  Is  a  law  to  maka 
men  free."  Under  tbs  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  millions  of  men  and  women  have 
breathed  that  freedom  Into  their  dally  lives. 
Let  thoss  wbo  would  now  destroy  It  leara 
first  to  leglslau  blood  out  of  men's  hearu.  | 
make  no  plea  for  the  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Just  twcause  my  name  Is  on  It.  Ita 
wisdom  has  been  attested  to  by  the  highest 
Judges  In  this  land.  I  merely  venture  to 
warn,  out  of  no  despair  but  in  full  confldencs 
m  our  people,  that  tb  course  the  present 
Congroas  is  about  to  pursue  U  an  attempt  to 
root  out  Industrial  self-government — and  this 
miserable  effort  will  fall. 

My  friends.  I  stand  before  you  today  to 
predict  that  If  tbs  Isglalation  now  befors 
Congress  abotild  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
that  day.  too.  "will  live  In  Infamy  "  Such 
confusion  and  chaos  and  such  dashes  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  and  ulti- 
mately, yes.  bstween  elaee  and  class,  may 
oooM  to  pass  that  American  Industrial  llfs 
and  democracy  as  ws  know  It,  and  as  my 
dsar.  departed  friend  and  our  greatest  Pres- 
ident, Franklin  D  Rooeevelt.  envisioned  It. 
may  well  be  destroyed — perhaps  never  to  be 
resurrected. 

It  Is  up  to  you.  the  American  working  men 
and  wonm.  to  stop  It. 

Tou  have  a  stanch  friend  In  the  Whits 
Bouse — In  Barry  Truman.  I  do  not  bellevs 
that  be  will  ever  sign  this  monsuous  bill. 
But  you  must  marshal  all  yottr  forcss  to  maks 
sure  that  the  reactionary  Congrees  doss  not 
rids  roughshod  over  the  wuhes  of  President 
Truman  and  all  other  decent  men. 

I  call  upon  you  to  rise  up  In  yotir  just 
Indignation  and  smlts  down  your  oppressors 
and  betrayers. 


Disarauacat  Miul  Coac  EvciihMlIj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMan* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RVRXSSNTATIVBB 

Tm€9U9,  /mm  J,  1947 

Ifr  SMITH  of  Wl!«consln.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
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tragic  cost  In  poverty  to  her  people;  so  long 
as  ehe  tises  her  own  armies  and  those  of  her 
satellite  nations  for  the  kind  of  Imperialism 
she  practices  in  eastern  and  central  Europe, 
it  Is  unthinkable  that  the  United  States  will 
or  should  lend  her  vast  sums  for  economic 
rehabilitation  and  Industrial  progress  that 
would  release  Rv^ESlan  resources  for  more  and 
better  armaments. 

It  Is  equally  absurd  to  assume  that  na- 
tions which  have  not  agreed  on  the  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  will  agree 
on  any  sort  of  pool  of  petroleum  resources 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
or  any  other  International  body.  There  may 
be  some  pious  talk  about  this  sort  of  thing; 
there  will  be  no  effective  action  until  at  least 
there  Is  agreement  on  the  elementary  propo- 
sition that  a  hungry  world  cannot  afford 
the  present  race  In  the  manufacture  of  weap- 
ons for  its  own  probable  destruction.  Dis- 
armament is  the  preliminary  condition  for 
every  other  approach  to  true  International- 
ism or  lasting  peace.  But  somehow  that 
tiementary  fact  has  not  captured  the  popu- 
lar imagination  as  it  ought. 

On  this  matter  I  speak  with  authority 
born  of  much  experience.  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  across  the  continent,  over 
the  radio,  and  on  the  platform.  I  have  writ- 
ten articles  about  it — one  of  them  in  the 
Progressive;  the  Postwar  World  Council  has 
circulated  my  pamphlet  on  this  theme,  and 
Henry  Holt  has  published  my  book.  Appeal 
to  the  Nations. 

In  foriom  discussions,  letters,  and  reviews 
of  my  book,  my  plea  for  effective  disarma- 
ment has  met  with  comparatively  little  di- 
rect opposition,  focepticism  Is  perhaps  the 
one  word  which  best  describes  the  attitude 
toward  It.  Usually  that  skepticism  Is  bom 
of  fataUstlc  acceptance  of  atomic  war.  ap- 
palling to  contemplate.  Rarely  do  the  skep- 
tics offer  any  alternatives  to  my  proposals 
for  universal — not  unilateral — disarmament 
under  effective  international  control,  which 
necessarily  involves  the  rapid  liquidation  of 
all  fomas  of  imperlaliflm.  Nor  do  they  try 
to  answer  in  any  detail  my  argument  that 
disarmament  Is  the  essential  next  step. 

The  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  world  government 
as  an  Immediate  possibility  and  necessity. 
These  critics  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
too  optimistic  about  the  possibility  of  genu- 
ine and  full-fledged  world  government  now. 
and  too  pessimistic  about  the  values  of  dis- 
armament, not  only  as  an  Immense  begin- 
ning in  the  establishment  of  lasting  peace. 
but  as  containing  In  the  controls  it  would 
require  the  seeds  of  a  desirable  growth  of 
world  government. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  right  sort  of  world 
government  Is  the  ultimate  guaranty  of  last- 
ing peace,  but  no  one  can  look  realistically  at 
the  attitude  of  men  and  nations  and  believe 
that  it  can  be  achieved  in  any  near  future 
except  as  It  conceivably  be  Impxjsed  by  ruth- 
less force.  Conceivably,  Communist  and 
non -Communist  nations  or  blocs  of  nations 
may  live  In  one  world  without  war.  How- 
ever sharply  rivalry  and  ambitions  for  power 
may  divide  them,  they  do  have  a  common 
Interest  in  the  continued  existence  of  the 
buman  race. 

The  degree  of  International  control  neces- 
sary to  supervise  and  enforce  disarmament 
and  to  police  a  quota  system  would  still  leave 
each  nation  free  to  carry  on  its  own  way  of 
life.  Gradually,  through  functional  coopera- 
tion and  the  growth  of  world  citizenship,  true 
world  government  might  be  established.  But 
I  cannot  Imagine  l>elng  willing  to  risk  the 
destiny  of  America  or  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  human  progress  in  any  conceivable 
fsderatlon  in  which  the  preponderant  voting 
power  would  be  Russian  and  Clilnese.  Nor 
can  I  Imagine  Stalin  or  even  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  taking  a  ri::k  on  coming  tinder  the  rule 
of  a  world  assembly  organized  on  the  pattern 


of  any  of  the  schemes  of  weighted  rep;-esen- 
tation  which  American  advocates  of  Imme- 
diate world  government  have  proposed. 

Meanwhile,  It  may  sound  hard-boiled  and 
realistic  to  say,  "If  you  can't  get  worhl  gov- 
ernment, you  can't  get  disarmament."  It 
Is  probably  true  you  can't  keep  disarm  iment 
without  growing  toward  fuller  work  gov- 
ernment, but  logically  It  Is  absurd  io  say 
that- all  the  dlfflctiltles  in  the  way  of  world 
government  apply  equally  to  world  dis- 
armament under  the  limited  controlii  that 
It  would  require. 

By  no  means  do  the  main  obstacles  ro  dis- 
armament arise  from  a  few  extreme  advo- 
cates of  world  government  now.  Usually, 
they  arise  from  men  and  women  who  say, 
'Slalin  won't  agree."  The  specific  formula 
which  the  American  Government  employs 
nms  something  like  this:  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational policing  of  atomic  energy  ;ind  of 
general  security  must  precede  unlver8:\l  dis- 
armament. Since  it  is  clearly  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  which  holds  up  such  agre«;ment, 
It  Is  useless  to  discuss  disarmament. 

That  Is  a  negative  approach,  far  from 
persuasive.  A  better  psychological  approach 
would  be  an  American  plea  for  the  positive 
advantage.<i  of  disarmament  which  wculd  in 
turn  require  international  supervision  and 
control.  Disarmament,  we  ought  to  pro- 
claim. Is  our  goal.  It  is  vital  to  peace.  It 
requires  certain  agreements  for  controlling 
atomic  energy  and  protecting  Intern  itlonal 
security.  They  must  be  worked  out  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  disermlng, 
even  if  certain  changes  are  necessary  In  the 
San  Francisco  Charter.  The  failure  of  the 
piecemeal  approach  we  have  tried  with  re- 
gard to  atomic  energy  and  a  workable  Inter- 
national police  force  Is  in  itself  an  argu- 
ment for  this  different  emphasis  and  ap- 
proach. 

Maybe  Stalin  won't  agree  to  a  prop«!rly  or- 
ganized plan.  His  very  failure  would  show 
us  where  we  stand  and  on  whom  and  wlxat 
we  have  to  count. 

In  any  case  I  am  becoming  more  and  more 
persuaded  that  consciously  or  unconEciously 
a  great  many  Americans  say  "Stalin  won't 
agree,"  when  they  mean,  "We  don't  wtJit  real 
disarmament." 

I  don't  think  that  as  yet  America  h,  either 
a  militarist  or  an  imperialist  nation,  but 
there  are  strong  militarist  and  imperialist 
forces  among  us.  When  the  Prefildenfs 
budget  would  set  aside  30  cents  out  of  every 
taxpayer's  dollar  for  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments, it  means  that  getting  ready  lor  war 
Is  big  business. 

It  is,  I  still  Insist,  possible  that  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  In  the  interest  of  its  own  people 
might  agree  to  that  disarmament  to  which 
Molotov  and  Gromyko  have  already  given 
Up  service,  even  although  It  would  I'equlre 
an  effective  form  of  International  control 
to  which  heretofore  they  have  objected. 
No  people  would  gain  more  than  the  Rus- 
sians were  they  free  to  use  their  manpower 
and  resources  for  the  business  of  building 
up  their  vast  territories  and  relieving  their 
desperate  poverty  of  consumer  goods. 

If  Stalin  should  reject  effective  controls 
of  disarmament,  It  would  be  for  various  rea- 
sons. Whatever  Communist  propagandists 
tell  the  Russian  people,  the  rulers  piobably 
count  on  the  fact  that  there  Is  enough  de- 
cency In  the  United  States  to  make  Impos- 
sible a  preventive  war  while  we  still  have 
the  monopoly  of  atomic  bombs.  Stalin  also 
In  his  mind  believes  that  we  are  heading,  as 
Indeed  we  are,  for  a  depression — a  depression 
of  such  magnitude  that  we  shall  be  preoccu- 
pied with  our  own  domestic  troubleK. 

More  than  all  fhls,  every  ruthless  dictator- 
ship needs  to  be  able  to  threaten  itf  people 
vrtth  a  foreign  enemy  to  justify  Its  o\?n  grim 
tyranny.  Only  so,  the  dictators  say,  can  you 
have  security.  (One  of  the  chief  objections 
to  military  aid  to  Turkey  is   that  in  the 


minds  of  most  Russian  people  aid  to  their 
ancient  enemy,  right  across  the  mountains 
from  their  oil  fields,  will  seem  to  Justify  their 
rulers  who  cry  out  against  the  danger  of 
Russian  "encirclement"  by  "Anglo-American 
imperialism.") 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I  do  not 
plead  for  an  American  appeal  for  universal 
disarmament  because  of  an  easy  assvirance 
of  Soviet  agreement.  I  plead  for  It  more 
than  ever  In  the  light  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, because  If  America  should  make  this 
appeal  she  would  light  a  fire  of  hope  and 
determination  In  the  peoples  of  the  world 
which  no  dictatorship  coxild  crush  out.  She 
would  clear  the  air  and  line  up  the  nations 
on  a  basic  principle.  She  would  do  nK>re  to 
check  Communist  aggression  than  by  any 
other  means. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Europe  and 
much  of  the  world  regard  us  with  a  degree 
of  suspicion.  Justified  perhaps  by  the  his- 
tory of  Imperialism,  even  if  it  Is  not  alto- 
gether fair  to  our  own  American  record  and 
present  Intentions.  You  can't  blame  the 
European  peoples  for  a  desperate  concern 
for  peace  and  a  steadfast  determination  not 
to  be  drawn  Into  war  against  their  mighty 
Soviet  neighbor. 

Henry  Wallace's  reception  In  Europe  is  only 
one  bit  of  evidence  that  the  Trumau  doctrine 
Is  regarded  with  suspicion  as  a  more  likely 
breeder  of  war  than  a  guarantor  of  peace. 
Still  less  can  you  blame  the  colored  races 
for  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of  Anglo- American 
Imperialism  and  racial  arrogance.  They 
know  full  well  what  Jim  Crowism  has  meant 
in  America  and  how  much  worse  is  white 
supremacy  In  South  Africa. 

There  Is  one  way  and  only  one  way  to  break 
down  this  mistrust  and  to  prevent  clever  and 
imscrupulous  Communist  propaganda  from 
exploiting  It  to  achieve  a  steadily  growing 
moral  Isolation  of  the  United  States.  That 
one  way  Is  for  America,  temporarily  the 
strongest  of  nations,  to  propcHse  universal 
disarmament  (with  which  must  go  the  llqtii- 
da  tlon  of  Imperialism)  under  entirely  practi- 
cable forms  of  International  control. 

Such  disarmament — I  repeat  It  again  and 
again — must  include  far  more  than  the  Inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy.  It  will 
require  the  universal  abolition  of  peacetime 
military  conscription;  the  demilitarization  of 
narrow  waterways  and  Island  bases;  the  re- 
duction of  armed  forces  and  armaments  on 
land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  to  a  police  level  for 
maintaining  internal  order,  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  forms  of  imperialism  which  In  the 
last  anr.Iysls  rest  on  armed  might. 

Comparatively  simple  reforms  in  the 
United  Nations  would  permit  it  to  set  up 
satisfactory  systems  of  inspection  and  con- 
trol. (These  reforms  I  have  discussed  at 
some  length  In  my  book  Appeal  To  The 
Nations.  Ely  Culbertson  has  discussed  them 
from  a  somewhat  different  angle  and  at 
greater  length  in  his  Must  We  Fight  Russia? ) 

This  sort  of  disarmament  would  auto- 
matically settle  questions  like  the  problem 
of  the  Dardanelles.  It  would  enormously 
reduce  the  tension  over  strategic  boundaries 
and  the  ownership  of  oil  wells.  It  would 
greatly  simplify  the  difficult  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  world  trade.  It  is  the  only 
alternative  to  the  mad  effort  to  get  peace  by 
one  or  the  other  opposite  follies  of  appease- 
ment or  preventive  war.  It  Is.  In  short,  the 
essential  next  step  for  peace,  a  step  for  which 
there  Is  no  substitute  and  without  which 
other  proposals,  desirable  in  themselves,  will 
either  fail  altogether  or  do  little  to  still  the 
fears,  the  hates,  and  suspicions  which  sweep 
us  toward  the  doom  of  atomic  war. 

President  Truman,  if  only  he  had  made 
universal  disarmament  his  doctrine,  would 
have  won  a  place  In  the  affection  of  mankind 
that  he  cannot  win  by  American  military  in- 
tervention, allegedly  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression.   It  iB  not  yet  too  late  if  only  the 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  present  housing  shortage  is  not  only 
a  erttleal  problem  for  millions  of  Americans 
but  Is  also  a  national  disgrace.  The  moet 
powerful  nation  In  the  vrorld.  with  a  wealth 
of  material  and  construction  skill,  is  making 
very  little  progress  toward  the  solution  of  this 
No   1  need. 

People  can  do  without  certain  articles  of 
clothing  and  can  sacrlflce  some  items  ol  food 
which  are  beyond  their  reach,  but  they  can- 
not endure  lack  of  decent  shelter. 

Outside  the  normal  Increase  in  population, 
other  factors  have  worsened  the  situstlon. 
These  Include  demobilization  of  large  num- 
bers of  veteran*,  less  intensive  use  of  housing 
aoeoaamodatlons,  tbe  trend  away  from  con- 
struction of  rental  units,  and  the  change 
from  tenant  to  owner  occupancy. 

In  lg45  over  6.000,000  veterans  were  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.  Through  1940.  the 
number  was  increased  by  5.800.000  Up  to 
the  end  of  February,  this  year.  200.000  more 
were  demoblllTJed.  The  delayed  Impact  of 
13,000.000  veterans  coming  back  to  a  bousing 
shortage  that  was  already  severe  gives  some 
Idea  of  the  «1»  of  this  peacetime  emergency. 
When  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  veterans  are  married  and  want 
to  establish  homes  of  their  own,  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  veterans  who  saved  the 
Ifatlon  have  become  Its  displaced  persons. 
While  our  hearts  and  our  purse  strings  have 
been  opened  on  a  bountiful  scale  to  the  peo- 
ples of  other  lands,  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  providing  for  the  shelter  needs  of  our  own 
big  family  here  In  tbe  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were 
3.300,000  married  couples  In  nonfarm  areas 
who  were  doubled  up  In  homes  with  other 
families,  and  about  300.000  married  couples 
were  living  In  hotels,  rooming  hotises.  tourist 
camps,  shacks,  garagee,  and  chicken  coops. 
The  net  number  of  new  families  which  will 
be  formed  during  1»47  will  come  to  500.000. 
Even  allowing  for  tbe  most  optimistic  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  dwellings  which  irlll  be 
completed  this  year.  It  Is  plain  that  l>y  next 
Vinter  more  than  2,0004)00  tamUles  will  still 
be  wtthoot  homes  of  their  own. 

Real-estate  boards  blame  the  tmeertatn 
price  situation,  which  has  already  gone  far 
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of  construction  was  reached  in  1925,  when 
937,000  dwellings  were  started.  To  meet 
present  and  increasing  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  replace  the  backlog  of  bad  hous- 
ing, we  must  produce  a  yearly  goal  which  Is 
50  percent  greater  than  the  building  totals 
reached  by  the  all-time  high  established  In 
1925. 

An  over-all  attack  on  this  problem  is  im- 
perative. 

Spokesmen  for  public  housing  and  for  pri- 
vate industry  have  admitted  that  neither  one 
alone  can  measure  up  to  the  task.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  build  a  new  house  or  a  new  apart- 
ment for  the  lowest-Income  group  without 
subsidies,  and  that  applies  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  private  Industry. 
The  two  must  work  together  as  a  team. 
It  Is  important  for  Government  on  the 
local  level  to  revise  antiquated  building 
codes.  It  Is  advisable  for  the  building  In- 
diwtry  to  abandon  rectrlctive  practices  which 
have  held  back  the  production  of  homes.  It 
is  necessary  for  both  to  give  every  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  technical  improve- 
ment of  home-building  methods.  Housing 
stands  almost  alone  as  an  Industry  In  which 
we  hang  on  to  handicraft  techniques  little 
changed  from  the  past.  The  United  States 
Is  able  to  produce  more  quality  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world  because  it  conceived  and  developed 
the  mess-production  method.  There  Is  no 
reason  whatever  why  housing  should  not  be 
produced  by  the  same  modem  Industrial 
means  as  clothing,  household  appliances,  au- 
tomobiles and  most  of  the  other  things  that 
we  buy.  Factory  production  of  houses,  to  be 
assembled  on  the  site,  will  not  mean  the  end 
of  conventional  home  buUdlng.  It  will  sim- 
ply reach  lower  In  the  Income  scale  than  pres- 
ent building  methods  do.  Mass-production 
means  lower  prices  and  volume  output. 
Houses  which  are  being  produced  today, 
along  conventional  lines,  are  priced  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  veterans  and  workers  upon 
whom  our  national  economy  depends.  Tailor- 
made  houses  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  take  bold  and  Imaginative 
steps  to  modernize  the  home-building  Indus- 
try, to  bring  it  up  to  the  production  levels  of 
other  Industries.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO 
have  both  endorsed  the  move  for  mass-pro- 
duced houses  for  It  would  stimulate  employ- 
ment In  the  production  of  houses  at  the  fac- 
tories and  In  their  erection  on  the  building 
sites. 

To  meet  the  present  emergency,  we  need 
the  grass-roots  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
Merlden,  Conn.  It  Is  the  tame  community 
spirit  as  that  evidenced  by  the  people  of 
another  New  England  city— Newburjport— In 
their  approach  to  a  different  problem.  In 
Merlden.  Conn.,  however,  the  people  are 
dealing  with  a  commodity — houses — which 
they  have  had  for  a  few  years  and  will  have 
for  more  years  to  come.  Their  immediate 
problem  was  how  to  utilize  and  expand  what 
they  had. 

This  community  organized  and  planned. 
A  survey  was  made  to  get  figures  on  the 
housing  needs.  This  was  followed  by  a 
share-the-home  campaign.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  State's  offer  to  give  a  dollar  for 
every  dollar  raised  by  the  community  for 
emergency  veterans*  housing,  Merlden  bought 
40  quonset  huts. 

Then  came  the  Job  of  converting  unused 
space  into  living  units.  Any  owner  who  al- 
lowed the  city  to  take  over  an  attic,  garage, 
errpty  wing,  etc.,  and  convert  It  Into  an 
apartment  could  lease  this  space  to  the  city 
for  5  years  without  cost  or  profit.  At  the 
end  of  5  years  this  renovated  space  would 
revert  to  the  owner.  For  the  6-year  wait  he 
would  get  $4,000  to  $5,000  worth  of  Improve- 
ments scot  free.  Rentals  over  the  6- year 
period  would  return  to  the  city  Its  half  of 
the  Investment.  The  Stote  contributed  the 
other  half. 

Here  we  have  a  perfect  example  of  how  one 
community  helped  to  solve  a  good  part  of  its 


emergency  hovislng  problem.  Hand-in-hand 
with  this,  we  must  start  on  the  basic  long- 
range  solution. 

As  a  Representative  In  Congress  from  an 
Industrial  district,  I  am  aware  that  ttie  prob- 
lem Is  moet  acute  In  the  cities.  The  urgent 
demand  Is  for  rental  housing  on  a  multiple 
scale  which  private  builders  will  not  under- 
take. In  the  blighted  wholesale  and  ware- 
house areas  there  are  many  unused  and  pres- 
ently unfit  buildings.  Here  and  there  you 
will  find  empty  lots  where  dilapidated  struc- 
tures have  been  torn  down  to  save  taxes. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  encourage  private  builders  In  replacing 
slum  areas  with  modern  low-rent  housing. 
Where  the  need  Is  established  by  local  au- 
thorities, I  propose  that  the  cities  seize  these 
run-down  areas  by  eminent  domain,  paying 
proper  values  for  what  they  take.  The  sites 
will  be  cleared,  utilities  put  in,  and  the  loca- 
tions resold  to  private  Interests  for  Immedi- 
ate rental  developments.  The  margin  of  loss 
suffered  by  a  city  in  such  exchange  would 
be  made  up  by  Federal  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds.  The  cities  would  give 
lenient  tax  appraisals  to  stimulate  the  build- 
ing of  such  private  housing  projects.  All 
initiative  and  control  would  be  on  the  local 
level. 

Housing  Is  a  neighborhood  crisis.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  used,  in  part,  to  underwrite  the  risks 
which  must  be  taken.  However,  democratic 
enterprise  and  coo{>eratlon,  teaming  up  local 
governments,  civic-minded  groups,  luid  indi- 
viduals, must  be  the  prime  movers 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  wants 
to  assist  your  community  efforts.  But  it 
requires  local  leadership,  expressing  your 
city's  needs  and  plans.  Home-town  get-up 
and  go  is  necessary  to  solve  home-town 
problems.    And  housing  Is  the  first  of  these. 


Occupation  Troops  In  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAIN! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely  and 
informative  report  on  the  status  of  our 
occupation  troops  in  Germany,  prepared 
by  my  friend  Col.  Julius  Klein,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Colonel  Klein  is  a  cool  reasoned  man 
with  highly  developed  powers  of  analysis. 
He  is  a  veteran  journalist,  editor,  and 
military  man  who  served  in  both  World 
Wars. 

As  a  correspondent  and  soldier  he  has 
won  the  admiration  of  his  superiors  and 
commanders.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Military  Government  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  commanded 
troops  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

He  holds  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Soldiers  Medal  for  Heroism,  and  the 
Philippine  Distinguished  Service  Star. 
Recently  he  has  been  notified  that  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  has 
honored  him  with  the  rank  of  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  also  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
author  of  the  first  combat  public-rela- 


tions plan  for  the  War  Department,  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  German 
problem,  especially  as  related  to  subver- 
sive activities,  as  he  conducted  the  first 
subversive  activities  investigation  In  the 
Middle  West  in  1933  and  1934.  That  in- 
vestigation produced  the  first  dossier  of 
subversive  elements  in  this  country.  Col- 
onel Klein  was  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
vestigation a  member  of  the  Elinois  Na- 
tional Guard,  during  which  period  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Marshall,  then  Col- 
onel r '"irhr-ll,  was  instructor  for  the  D- 
linois  Guard.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
authenticity  of  his  facts  and  the  author- 
ity of  his  comments  on  this  very  vital 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 
as  follows: 

OCCtJPATIOM  TaOOPS  VH  CXBUANT 

A  recent  public  opinion  stirvey,'  conducted 
by  the  American  Military  Government  in 
Germany,  indicated  that  19  percent  of  Ger- 
mans are  nationalists,  39  percent  are  anti- 
Semitic  and  22  percent  are  racists.  Previous 
surve3rs,  polls  and  intelligence  reports  yield- 
ed equal,  if  not  more  sinister,  evidence  In 
regard  to  the  postwar  status  of  the  German 
mind. 

It  Is  not  my  objective  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  how  these  figures  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  educational  program  of  the  United 
States  Military  Goveriunent  In  Germany,  a 
program  of  significance  not  only  for  the 
Germans  but  for  all  the  world.  It  Is  beyond 
me  to  say  whether  such  extremely  slow 
progress  In  the  reeducation  of  the  Germans 
was  to  be  expected.  I  am,  however,  oc- 
cupied with  questions  of  lesser  magnitude 
but  of  immediate  grave  concern  to  the 
American  people:  How  do  our  soldiers,  of- 
ficers, and  civilians  fare  amidst  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  dangerotis  prospects?  Have 
they  been  oriented  for  a  democratic  mis- 
sion In  a  demoralized,  totalitarian -minded 
country?  Do  they  export  democracy  or  are 
they  likely  to  Import  divisive  matter  of  un- 
American  nature? 

Most  of  our  troops  In  Germany  are  callow 
recruits  of  an  average  age  of  19,  living 
comfortible  lives,  exposed  not  only  to  the 
dangers  of  venereal  disease  and  Involvement 
In  black-market  activities,  but  above  all,  to 
the  danger  of  being  victimized  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  every  Intellectual  front. 

In  dally  and  cordial  contact  with  Germans, 
many  of  our  men  are  totaUy  incapable  of  the 
conception  that  the  people  they  "occupy" 
seek  pity  for  profitable  advantages.  While 
many  Germans  are  only  too  willing  to  make 
concessions  to  the  vanity  of  their  Juvenile 
masters,  they  feel  no  compunction  in  dis- 
seminating sly  propaganda,  in  discrediting 
other  occupation  forces,  in  summarily  stig- 
matizing DP's  as  Immoral  and  thievish,  and 
in  representing  the  Jews  in  a  degrading  light. 
Reveling  in  conflicts  and  clashes  among  the 
allied  nations,  the  Germans  merchandise  in- 
vectives against  oiir  former  allies  and  over- 
look no  opportunity  to  deepen  religious  and 
racial  divergencies  of  our  troops. 

At  times  with  rare  subtleties  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  our  soldiers  and  at  other  times 
with  audacious  frankness,  the  Germans  blend 
fact  and  fancy  In  regard  to  their  own  guilt. 
Steadily  bickering  for  benefits  in  their  con- 
tact with  our  troops,  the  Germans  generate 
disunity  and  suspicion  with  practiced  skill. 

The  most  dangerous  bearers  of  conftision 
are  German  girls.  Four  to  seven  years  old 
when  Hitler  took  over,  they  never  cut  them- 
selves adrift  from  ideologies  which  had  been 
part  and  parcel  of  their  childhood.  Their 
influence  on  our  soldiers  is  alarmingly  great 
and  becomes  greater  every  day  aa  long  as 
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tertal  of  hlghaat  quality.    In  fact,  the  entlra 
L  A  K.  output  la  better  now  than  It  has  ev«r 

been  before. 

Tet.  the  men  heading  LAB.  reallae  fun 
wall  that  no  matter  how  many  courses,  radio 
transcriptions,  and  films  are  developed,  nor 
how  excellent  they  may  be.  the  program  la 
doomed  to  failure  aa  long  as  It  Is  not  thor- 
oughly applied  to  grasa-root  levels  In  Ger- 
many Itself.  What  the  soldier  at  grass-rooij 
level  receives  today  Is  little  more  than  tha 
same  staid  conventional  lectures,  chockf  ul  of 
clicbea.  devoid  of  inspiration,  boring,  and  cer- 
tainly not  potent  enough  to  prevent  any 
daagaroiis  warping  of  youthful  minds. 

Where,  then.  Is  the  bottleneck?  The  an- 
swer, well  known  to  I  A  E.  is  this;  There  Is  a 
severe  shnrlaga  of  ofBcers  willing  and  quail- 
Had  to  laqplamant  the  splendid  output  of 
higher  levels  into  low  and  lowest  graaa-n 
spheres.  Furthermore,  the  number  of 
sonnM  authorized  to  engage  tn  orlentatloaj 
work  is  inexcusably  small  tn  consideration ' 
of  the  great  and  Indispensable  task.  Tha 
number  of  orientation  personnel  serving 
ovaraeaa  Is  hardly  luflkrtent  to  service  ona 
single  battalion  And.  Anally:  I.  A  E.  asseta 
have  been  reduced  to  bare  bones. 

OUBcult  aa  theae  obstacles  appear,  they  I 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  the  ex- 
cuses for  edueatlona]  failure.  The  big  Issue,  I 
left  asa  repeat,  is  not  a  brilliant  Improremfnt 
of  awl^tng  educational  subject  matter.  Tha 
big  laaue  la  the  lack  of  aAdant  oOcers  cap- 
able of  Implementing  tha  program  In  loi 
echelons  In  Germany. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  need,  ona 
should  consider  that  many  poealbllltles  re- 
main inexhausted.  Red  Croas  and  OBO  have 
nevar  been  approached  to  Join  wbolaheartedly 
In  the  Army's  educational  drives  abroad  Tha 
columns  of  troop  unit  papers  and  the  Stan 
and  Strlpea  were  m  the  past  but  sporadtralty 
used  as  educational  auxiliary  forces.  Civilian 
lecture  tours  in  Germany— and  there  » era 
some  very  effective  ones — were  likewlaa ' 
marked  by  tha  same  regrettable  Irregularity.  ] 
And  the  manpower,  initiative,  and  Ingenuity 
of  tha  Chaplain's  Corpa  ware  hardly  tapped 
In  coanectlon  with  educational  projects. 

The  need  fur  an  efTecUve  Innoculatlon  of 
hundrada  of  thousands  of  our  yotmg  and  in- 
experienced men  against  the  onslaught  of 
hitherto  undefeated  Ideologies  Is  a  pressing 
ona.  To  aaaura  suecssa  of  this  work,  every  i 
facility  must  be  placed  at  the  dlapoaal  of  th« 
man  antrustad  with  thla  weighty  Matgament.] 
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Ux.  JONB  of  North  CaroUiiA.    Mr.) 
Sptaker.  under  Imve  to  extend  Bkj  re- 
mArka  in  the  Rgcou.  I  include  the  fol* 
knrlnf    edltorlAl    from    the    ChArlotWl 
of  Maj  31. 194T: 
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communism  into  Greece  and  Turkey.  But, 
as  a  weapon  against  communism,  an  edu- 
cated American  citizenship  will  be  worth  10 
tlmea  as  much  as  any  grants  we  may  make 
to  foreign  countries. 

We  cannot,  however,  win  thla  battle  of 
ideas  as  long  as  the  average  American  20  years 
of  age  never  gets  beyond  the  ninth  grade 
in  schooL 


The  TAft-Hartlejr  LAbor-ManAgeinent  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  BAASON 

or  nxjNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  pro  and  con  about  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor-management  bill.  Its 
backers  claim  it  is  a  bill  of  rights  for  la- 
bor. Its  opponents  call  it  a  slave  labor 
bill.  The  truth  is  it  is  a  labor  bill  that 
seeks  to  place  labor  and  management  on 
a  par  as  to  their  bargaining  powers:  to 
bring  peace  to  the  troubled  field  of  la- 
bor relations;  to  eliminate  many  unlaw- 
ful labor  practices  that  have  developed 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act; 
and  to  make  paramount  the  interest  of 
tlie  general  public  over  that  of  any  mi- 
nority group,  whether  employers  or  em- 
ployees. The  Taft-Hartley  labor-man- 
agement bill  attempts  to  do  just  that  and 
nothing  more. 

Representative  Charles  Halleck,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  an  active, 
well-known  champion  of  the  rights  of 
organized  labor  during  his  13  years  in 
Congress,  in  the  House  debate  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  said: 

It  Is  sane.  fair,  decent,  reasonable — yes. 
courageous — legislation  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions. •  •  •  It  preserves  the  gtiarantee  of 
the  Wagner  Act  giving  labor  the  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively.  •  •  • 
It  provides  remedies  for  activities  and  prac- 
tleaa  by  labor  and  by  management  that  al- 
moat  everyone  condemns.  It  forbids  boy- 
cotu.  Jurisdictional  strikes,  violence  in 
Btrilna.  strlket.  in  violation  of  contracts, 
■tniCM  to  compel  employers  to  break  the 
law,  coercion  of  employee!  by  \inlons.  It 
tmpoaas  upon  unionism  restrictions  far  less 
stringent  than  those  in  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  under  which  the  raUroad  brotherhoods 
have  flourished  for  years.  It  preaerves  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  free  speech.  It 
provldM  for  separating  the  function  of  the 
Labor  Board,  requires  the  Board  to  decide 
caam  before  It  according  to  the  facts,  and 
gIvM  to  the  couru  real  power  to  review  the 
Board*!  decisions.  And  It  puts  the  public 
intarmt  In  maintaining  output  so  eamntlal 
to  our  national  wall-batng  above  the  aelflsh 
Interests  of  employers  or  of  amployem. 

Now  these  are  not  provisions  that  dmtroy 
unions.  Those  who  say  they  will  destroy 
unions  my.  In  affect,  that  unions,  tn  order  to 
exist,  must  be  free  to  coerce  workere.  to 
engage  in  violence,  to  break  their  contracts, 
aad  to  break  tha  law,  even  the  tery  law  that 
proteete  them.  I  uy  this  li  not  true.  The 
great  trade-union  movement,  which  protects 
so  many  of  our  people  and  which  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  raUing  their  standard 
of  living,  can  and  will  thrive  under  the  bill 
now  before  us.   That  Is  my  convlcUoa. 


Mr.  Speaker,  becauso  I  agree  with  Con- 
gressman Halleck'c:  analysis  of  the  bill, 
I  voted  for  its  passage. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
given  I  include  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday.  June  5,  1947,  which  gives  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor-management  relations  bill: 

THX  LABOR  BILL 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  320  to  79  by 
which  the  House  yesterday  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  Senate-House  conference 
labor-relations  bill  adds  fresh,  if  redundant, 
testimony  to  establishing  one  point  beyond 
cavil.  In  the  light  of  that  vote,  climaxing 
as  It  does  a  series  of  others  only  slightly  less 
decisive.  It  can  hardly  be  longer  doubted  that 
the  Eightieth  Congress  considers  Itself  under 
a  clear  mandate  from  the  people  who  elected 
It  last  November  to  enact  legislation  for  the 
general  reform  and  modernisuttlon  of  the 
Nation's  labor-relations  machinery. 

This  vote  in  the  House  did  something  else, 
moreover,  that  is  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  current  controversy  regarding 
the  character  and  merits  of  the  pending 
legislation.  It  disarmed  the  more  extreme 
and  unreasoning  of  its  critics  (who,  needless 
to  say,  are  also  the  noisiest)  of  the  weapon 
which  up  to  this  point  has  been  their  chief 
reliance.  Or  perhaps  It  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  It  revealed  that  weapon  for 
what  It  really  Is — a  mere  stage  prop.  These 
critics,  whose  favorite  term  of  denunciation 
of  the  legislation  Is  "slave  labor,"  have  de- 
pended up  to  now  on  a  peculiarly  Insidious 
form  of  misrepresentation.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  built  their  attack  on  sweep- 
ing generalizations,  but  when  pressed  to  cite 
specific  examples  of  the  antllabor  character 
of  the  legislation  they  have  Invariably  ex- 
tracted one  or  two  of  the  more  extreme  pro- 
visions from  the  original  House  bill,  and, 
after  garnishing  them  generously  with  ex- 
aggeration, offered  them  as  typical  of  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  that  was  going  to 
be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  by  grouping  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  under  the 
hyphenated  title,  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  and 
by  deliberately  refraining  from  pointing  out 
that  the  vicious  features  to  which  they 
always  alluded  had  no  coimterpart  In  the 
Senate  (Taft)  bill,  the  pattern  of  which  has 
been  accepted  almost  without  a  change  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  which  every- 
one at  all  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the 
legislation  has  known  from  the  outset  would 
have  to  be  accepted. 

Now  that  the  House-Senate  conference  has 
agreed  on  a  single  amalgamated  measure,  and 
now  that  this  measure  has  received  the  bless- 
ings of  the  House  (the  one  Chamber  where 
It  might  conceivably  be  exp>ected  to  run  into 
serious  criticism ) ,  we  have  for  the  first  time 
a  bill  that  can  he  referred  to  as  the  "Taft- 
Hartley  bill."  It  wUl  no  longer  be  possible 
for  critics  of  the  legislation  to  Invoke  the 
ghost  of  the  original  House  (Hartley)  bill,  for 
now  not  even  the  ghost  of  that  measure  re- 
mains. It  was'burled  in  conference  commit- 
tee, and  yesterday  the  House  chanted  over  its 
grave  an  Impressive  benediction. 

As  to  the  bill  which  has  finally  emerged 
as  a  result  of  the  more  than  4  months  of 
IMlnstaking  work  dating  from  last  January 
83,  when  committee  hearings  began  In  the 
Senate,  what  basis  does  it  provide  for  the 
loudly  trumpeted  charges  that  it  Is  slave  la- 
bor leglslstlou.  that  It  constitutes  a  blow  at 
the  labor  union  movement,  and  that  It 
marks  a  return  to  government  by  Injunction? 
In  the  first  place,  this  measure  la  not  simply 
an  antl  measure.  True,  it  seeks  to  curb  the 
mora  obvtotu  abuses  of  labor's  naw-fovuid 
power  by  imposing  upon  the  unions  re- 
sponslbilitieB  commensurate  with  that  pow- 
er—reapousiblUtieB  which  many  unions  have 


steadfastly  refused  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves. But  It  provides,  as  well,  new  protec- 
tion for  union  minorities  and  individual 
workers  and  for  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
administration  of  the  labor  laws  proposed. 

In  looking  for  a  basis  for  charges  that  tha 
pending  bUl  wovild  deprive  labor  of  Its  estab- 
lished rights  one  would  seek  it  naturally  in 
those  provisions  dealing  with  the  right  to 
organize  through  Its  own  unions,  to  bargain 
collectively  and  to  strike  in  the  case  of  griev- 
ances against  management,  or  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  demands,  when  such  Issues  cotild 
not  be  received  at  the  conference  table.  It 
was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
which  the  proposed  law  would  supplant,  to 
achieve  and  preserve  these  basic  privileges 
for  labor. 

Does  the  proposed  Labor -Management  Re- 
lations Act  of  1947  forbid  labor  to  organize 
through  its  ov<m  unions?  Not  at  all.  It  does 
prohibit  the  closed  shop,  the  essence  of  which 
is  that  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  employ- 
ment In  a  given  unionized  shop  unless  be  \a 
already  a  member  of  that  particular  union. 
It  prohibits  it  on  the  ground  that  It  is  too 
great  a  barrier  to  free  employment  to  be 
longer  tolerated.  But  to  say  that  this  Ls  a 
return  to  the  open  shop,  where  one  might 
elect  to  Join  the  union  or  not,  as  he  saw 
fit,  is  a  complete  distortion  of  the  facts. 
If  a  simple  majority  of  the  workers  in  a 
plant  wanted  a  unionized  shop,  and  so  voted, 
every  nonunion  employee  would  have  to  Join 
the  union  within  a  stated  period.  This  is 
not  a  blow  at  the  labor  movement:  it  Is  a 
blow  against  monopolistic  union  control  of 
work  opportunities  for  the  Individual. 

What  about  collective  bargaining?  Is  labor 
deprived  of  that  right  under  the  pending 
legislation?  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  proposed  law 
Is  to  see  that  labor  not  merely  retains  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively,  but  assumes  a 
duty  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  it  places  on 
labor  in  this  respect  the  responsibility  placed 
unilaterally  upon  management  under  the 
Wagner  Act.  It  says  that  unions,  as  well  as 
management,  are  under  an  obligation  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  and  not  merely  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  doing  so.  It  pro- 
vides, moreover,  that  having  arrived  at  an 
agreement  with  management  through  bar- 
gaining (Whether  supplemented  by  a  strike 
or  not)  a  labor  union  is  expected  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  its  contract — that  failure  to 
do  so  makes  it  liable  to  action  for  damages 
by  management.  Such  suits,  however,  may 
be  enforced  only  against  the  assets  of  the 
union,  as  such,  and  not  against  its  indi- 
vidual members.  The  Wagner  Act  listed  a 
number  of  practices  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement as  unfair,  and  prohibited  them. 
The  proposed  law  would  place  labor  vinlons 
under  an  obligation  to  avoid  certain  unfair 
practices  on  their  part,  such  as  Jurisdictional 
strikes  and  secondary  boycotts,  and  these  de- 
cisions would  be  enforceable,  where  neces- 
sary, by  the  Labor  Relations  Board  through 
the  Injunctive  process. 

As  to  the  right  to  strike.  It  is  forbidden  in 
one  case  only — tltat  of  Government  em- 
ployees. As  a  logical  corollary  to  the  encour- 
agement of  collective  bargaining,  however,  it 
la  discoiiraged  tn  the  case  of  others,  except 
as  a  last  resort.  The  new  measure  would  pro- 
vide that  either  party  wishing  to  open  up  or 
terminate  an  existing  contract  must  give  60 
days'  notice  of  his  Intention  to  do  so.  offer- 
ing to  meet  (or  negotiations.  If  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  at  the  end  of  30  days, 
the  Federal  Mediation  Service  would  be  noti- 
fied. During  this  period  or  until  the  contract 
expires  both  sides  would  be  committed  to  re- 
frain from  use  of  the  strike  or  the  lock-out. 
In  the  case  of  strikes  which  threaten  the 
public  health  or  welfare  the  President  might 
order  the  Attorney  General  to  postpone  strike 
action  by  Injunction,  but  this  would  be  lim- 
ited in  its  effects  to  80  days. 

In  short,  the  invasion  of  labor's  rights  un- 
der the  Taft-Hartley  bill  is  not  an  Invasion 
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Already  approximately  60.000.000  acrea  of  this 
land  haa  been  totally  r\iined,  and  ano:...er 
50.000.000  acres  Is  well  on  the  way  to  ruina- 
tion, and  another  100,000,000  acres  need  at*_ 
tentlon  right  now  to  save  It  from  erentt 
depreciation.  That  meana  that  there  la 
more  than  3  acrea  of  arable  land  for  each 
dlTlduai  In  the  United  States,  and  whUe 
land  Is  deteriorating  the  population  Is  grow- 
ing. To  make  you  visxialtxe  what  might  hap- 
pen to  us.  think  what  did  happen  to  civilisa- 
tion after  dvUlaatlon  that  went  totally  out 
of  exlBtanco  because  they  did  not  preserve 
the  land.  That  la  why  you  hear  of  burle4 
dtlea  back  In  Mesopotamia.  Kren  a  largo 
part  of  the  Sahara  Deaert  was  (ertUe  at  obo 
time  and  supported  a  large  population.  This 
all  presents  a  dark  picture.  Within  my  own 
memory,  back  80  or  60  years.  I  know  of  l  or 
la  famlllea  living  on  contlguoua  farms  and 
making,  at  that  time,  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  good  Uvlng.  Eventually  aU  these  farms 
were  worn  out  and  abandoned,  and  no  faml> 
Uss  lived  on  any  of  them.  I  will  tell  y« 
later  what  has  happened  to  these  farms. 

Fortunately  there  Is  something  we  can  do 
about  it.  The  Oovemment  has  been  un- 
uatially  kind  to  our  county.  It  establLsn<rd 
the  McCredle  demonstration  area,  one  of  ciily 
four  in  the  State.  Kverybody  living  In  that 
area  will  testify  to  the' good  that  has  been 
arcompllahed.  Then  again  the  Oovernm<?nC 
located  the  experimental  farm  under  the  Soil  | 
Conaervatlon  Department  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  In  this 
county  on  Highway  40.  about  3  mUee  east  of 
Kingdom  City,  thla  being  operated  in  con- 
junction with  the  agriculture  department  of 
the  State  university.  Then  the  Oovemn'ut 
acquired  13.000  acrea  In  the  weat  part  cr  it)« 
cotmty  known  as  Csdar  Creek  Foreatry  and ' 
Pasturage  Projects.  It  is  in  this  projset 
that  the  farms  mentioned  above  are  located, 
and  you  can't  imagine  unlsas  you  sss  It  how 
•ucceaafuUy  the  Government  Is  reclaiming 
this  land  and  la  furniahing  good  pasturago 
for  thOMSsnds  of  bead  of  cattle.  This  la  a 
pattstn  that  san  be  followed  by  any  good 
farmsr.  and  Z  am  glad  to  say  hundreds  cr  ur 
farmsrs  ars  bsoomlag  conscious  of  the  :act 
that  they  ean  save  their  land  if  they  wUl  only 
try.  This  is  done  by  pulUng  in  ditches,  ter- 
nialBg  snd  contouring,  liming,  building 
ponds,  and  other  good  farming  practices. 

On  my  trip  ysaUrday  afternoon  I  could 
sso  tbs  eontrsst  where  one  farm  bad  been 
tsnassd  and  aavsd  and  another  bad  been 
totally  ruined  by  erosion.  Another  evidenoo  I 
that  our  farmers  are  awaking  to  the  serious* 
neas  of  tiila  matter  la  the  reault  of  our  eleo- 
tkm  in  organising  our  county  into  the  soU«  { 
eonssrvatlon  district  when  the  vote  was  8t0 
tol. 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  400  or  800  years  to 

ersats  one  single  inch  of  topsotl.    Our  over- 1 
sgs  soil  over  this  part  of  the  county  waa  from 
6  Inches  to  7  Inchea  deep  In  Ita  virgin  suts. 
•o  when  an  Inch  Is  waalted  away  It  is  f^ons 
forever  so  far  as  our  generation  is  concerned. 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  one  outstanding 
organisation  that  Is  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  organization  known  as 
Pnends  of  the  Land.  This  Is  a  national 
organlaaUon  and  I  am  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors  and  am  on  Ita  executive 
committee.  We  meet  twice  a  year  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  Statee.  We  poy  am , 
own  expenses  with  the  hope  Xh»t  wo 
awaken  our  people  to  the  necessity  of  dolj^ 
something  right  now  about  the  matter 

There  are  four  dassss  of  membership  ta 
thU  organlaatlon.  The  annual  dues  for 
class  1  la  aa.SOO  a  year  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  that  we  have  a  good  mem- 
bership In  this  class.  Class  2  Is  $500  a  year 
and  we  also  have  a  lot  of  members  in  thio 
class.  Claaa  S  la  glOO  a  year.  We  havo 
more  membes  in  this  elasa  but  class  4  la  I 
only  $5  a  year  which  makes  up  the  great 
bulk  of  membership. 
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$100  a  year  now  in  Income  taxee — a  saving  of 
$15  a  year. 

It  does  seem  slightly  ironical  that  the  Sen- 
ate, just  aa  Congress  sends  the  labor  and  tax 
bills  down  to  President  Truman,  prepares  to 
t£ke  up  the  railroad  bill.  Instead,  for  ex- 
ample, of  pushing  ahead  on  Its  calendar  such 
measures  to  improve  the  lot  of  labor,  such  as 
housing,  health,  and  education  bUls  and  to 
raise  the  mlnlmiun  wage — all  of  which 
President  Truman  has  coupled  with  labor- 
regulatory  legislation  In  his  recommenda- 
tions. Or  Instead  of  using  the  machinery  of 
the  Employment  Act,  to  do  something  about 
prices  and  Inflation. 

Railroad  lobbyists  claim  the  votes  to  put 
through  their  bill.  They  undoubtedly  are 
right.  It  Is  a  powerful  lobby  operating  here. 
It  knows  Its  way  around  and  Is  skillful  m 
the  technique  recently  revealed  In  this  col- 
umn, of  enlisting  the  support  of  Important 
constituents  back  home  to  bring  pressure  on 
members  here. 

A  back-to-the-wall  stand  against  the  bill 
will  be  made  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Tobet 
(Republican,  New  Hampshire)  and  a  small 
group  of  western  Republicans  and  western 
and  southern  Democrats.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, after  the  House  had  passed  the  bill, 
they  prevented  a  vote  In  the  Senate  by 
threatening  a  filibuster  In  the  crowded  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  Time  was  on  their 
side  then.  The  situation  is  lees  favorable 
now. 

It  looks  as  If  Mary  and  Bill  might  as  well 
fold  their  hands  and  sit  back,  as  patiently  as 
they  can,  until  the  railroads  and  the  other 
Interests  ride  by  In  review  and  get  thelra 
from  a  generoiu  Congress. 


Our  City  and  the  Atom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  irsw  Totx 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1947 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord, 

I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  4, 
1947: 

Otra  CITT   AWD  THS   ATOM 

It  Is  a  measure  of  the  fearaome  nature  of 
our  age  that  we  must  give  serious  thought 
to  the  poaslblUty  of  Washington's  overnight 
annihilation.  The  latest  American  to  dis- 
cuss this  danger  Is  Lt.  Col.  David  B.  Parker, 
an  Army  expert  on  atomic  weapons.  Writing 
m  the  Coaat  Artillery  Journal,  he  reminds  all 
of  us  again  that  our  great  and  beautiful 
Capital  City  would  be  a  top-priority  target 
in  another  war  and  that  It  could  be  erased 
within  a  matter  of  minutes  by  A-bombs, 
radioactive  gases,  germ  sprays,  or  a  dooms- 
day combination  of  the  three. 

This  is  a  fact  that  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  many  others  besides  Colonel  Parker.  His 
views  are  not  new.  They  represent  merely  a 
local  footnote  to  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive security  studies,  like  the  report  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Uni- 
versal Training — a  report  making  grimly 
clear  how  vulnerable  Is  the  whole  of  urban 
America.  Looking  at  the  problem  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  Washington,  Colonel 
Parker  says  that  virtually  every  building  In 
the  city  "vould  have  to  be  rebuilt  to  give 
reasonably  complete  protection,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  perhaps  we  ought  to  abandon  the 
Capital  and  disperse  the  Government  over  a 
wide  area. 

Reconstruction,  however,  would  be  only  a 
palliating   safeguard   at   best,   and  Its   cost 


would  t>e  prohibitive  almost  to  the  point  of 
impossibility.  As  for  dispersing  the  Gov- 
ernment, that,  too,  falls  apart  for  practical 
reasons:  No  modem  nation,  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  modern  age  to  handle,  can 
govern  Itself  effectively  from  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent places;  It  must  have  a  central  seat. 
Colonel  Parker  Is  on  more  realistic  ground 
when  he  limits  himself  to  such  suggestions 
as  that  we  should  start  "right  now"  to  build 
underground  facilities  for  our  most  vital 
Federal  uhlts.  A  limited  program  of  a  similar 
kind — aimed  at  protecting  our  key  Indvis- 
tries — has  been  advocated  by  the  United 
States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  and  the 
Commission  on  Universal  Training. 

Every  protective  measiu-e  within  reason 
must  be  taken.  Here  In  the  capital,  for 
Instance,  besides  the  setting  up  of  special 
safeguards  for  important  Federal  operations. 
It  may  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  designed  to  cope  with  what  would 
happen  If  this  city — including  most  Govern- 
ment ofQclals  from  tlu  President  on  down — 
were  really  wiped  out  one  day.  Throughout 
the  Nation  at  large  Industrial  dispersion  and 
underground  construction  should  l>e  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible.  Above 
all,  there  must  be  preparedness  of  a  kind  that 
win  make  any  potential  enemy  think  long 
and  hard  before  attacking  ua.  Still,  even  as 
we  undertake  these  and  similar  measures. 
we  ought  net  to  delude  ourselves.  We  could 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollar;  decen- 
tralising our  urban  civilization,  but  even 
then  our  vulnerability  would  remain  great, 
and  the  desolation  among  us  would  bs  un- 
imaginably terrible  should  there  be  a  war 
with  A-weapona. 

In  short,  without  the  kind  of  international 
control  and  peace  that  will  Insure  men 
against  the  horrors  of  their  own  genius,  we 
can  have  only  pslUatlvss.  ThU  is  ths  tower- 
ing fact  of  our  time.  It  haa  a  Ufe-or-death 
meaning  not  merely  for  oxur  own  city,  but  for 
all  ths  cities  of  America  snd  all  ths  cities  of 
ths  world. 


The  Transfer  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Senrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAflKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  S,  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  Include 
a  letter  with  reference  to  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  to  place  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  per- 
manently in  the  Labor  Department.  Mr. 
Loysen  is  a  career  man  who  has  served 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Governors  of  New  York  and  whose  ex- 
perience and  familiarity  with  unemploy- 
ment problems  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  In  framing  both  National  and  State 
legislation  in  the  field  of  unemployment 
and  of  unemplosonent  Insurance.  His 
letter  follows: 

Statx  or  New  York, 

Department  or  Labor, 
New  York.  S  Y..  June  3,  1947. 
Hon.  Walter  A.  Lynch. 

Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAR  Congressman  :  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  the  proposal  contained  in   the  Presl-. 
dent's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  to  locate 


the  United  States  Employment  Service  per- 
manently In  the  Labor  Department  will 
make  permanent  the  administrative  handi- 
caps under  which  we  are  now  working 

The  cloee  and  logical  link  between  the  em- 
ployment service  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance programs  was  recognized  when  the  un- 
employment Insurance  prof^ram  was  first 
imdertaken:  at  that  time  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  both  was  vested  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board. 

Each  program  naturally  supplements  the 
other.  The  requirement  that  unemployment 
Insurance  claimants  register  for  employ- 
ment with  the  Employment  Service  brought 
into  the  public  placement  ot&ces  for  the 
first  time  a  true  cross  section  of  lob  seek- 
ers; the  overnight  creation  of  this  pool  of 
available  labor  also  brought  to  the  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  first  time  a  true  cross- 
section  of  employer  orders  for  personnel. 
As  a  result,  the  Employment  Service  was 
equipped,  because  of  the  volume  of  Its  busi- 
ness, to  administer  the  unemployment  In- 
surance work  test  In  a  realistic  and  satis- 
factory manner;  and  the  employment  offices 
were  able  for  the  first  time  to  operate  as 
bona  fide  community  employment  exchanges 
through  which  workers  could  be  sure  of 
prompt  access  to  employment  opporttinl- 
tiee,  and  through  which  employers  could  be 
sure  of  access  to  the  best  personnel  avail- 
able. These  results  have  been  of  real  dollars- 
and-cents  value  to  every  community  In  the 
Nation. 

During  the  period  of  federalization  of  the 
State  employment  services,  first  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion and.  subsequently,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Lsbor.  unemployment  was 
negligible.  The  undesirable  results  of  the 
separation  of  unemployment  Insurance  and 
emrployment  service  administrations  were 
therefore  not  generally  apparent.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  perceptible  growing  apart  In 
umierstanding  and  cooperation  that  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  both  programs. 

Since  last  November  16.  when  the  Federal 
Oovernment  lellnquished  Its  control  of  ths 
State  employment  services,  the  employment 
service  snd  unemployment  insurance  opera- 
tions in  each  State  have  been  consolidated, 
as  coequal  programs,  under  a  single  admin- 
istrstlon.  The  natural  and  mutually  help- 
ful relationships  that  prevailed  before  tiis 
war  have  been  resumed. 

We  are  handicapped,  however,  by  continued 
separation  on  the  Federal  level.  In  admin- 
istering the  New  York  State  Division  of 
Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance  we 
must  carry  on  budgetary  negotiations  with 
three  separate  agencies:  The  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  for  unemployment  Insurance  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  Employment  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  employment 
service  purposes,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  servicemen's  readjustment  allow- 
ance purposes.  The  readjustment  allowance 
program  Is  of  necessity  a  separate  undertak- 
ing, since  we  act  only  as  agent  for  Veterans' 
Administration.  However,  separate  relation- 
ships with  respect  to  the  other  two  phases 
of  our  program  are  unnecessary  and  have 
resulted  <n  costly  duplication  of  headquar- 
ters and  regional  office  services,  demand  an 
unreasonable  amount  of  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  solving  administrative  prob- 
lems and  Improving  the  system  in  the  States, 
and  handicap  us  seriously  In  plauning. 

The  compelling  reasons  for  integration  of 
the  two  operations  were  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  In  his  message  to  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  on  April  25,  1939: 

"The  Social  Security  Board  Is  placed  under 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  Is  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  consolidated  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  order   that   their 
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Scclai  SeeartCy  Admin  let  ration,  the  Office  at 
and  the  Publle  Health  Serneea. 
Dtoact  reap  HMlbiltty  for  tha  uneaapioyment 
inaurance  f  rofram  la  veatcd  In  tha  Bureau  of 
BrnploymeKt  Betmlty  which  la  <»ily  one  of 
fwv  taraeia  of  the  Soetal  Security  Admtn- 
I.  tl  e  othera  bdng  the  Bttreau  erf  OM- 
Bv  nrtrora  Inartranee,  the  Bureau  of 
PuWtc  Aaife  tanee.  and  the  Chndren*a  Brjreau. 
Thus,  by  fa  r  the  largest  program  of  the  en- 
tire Inderal 


Oecuiltj  Agency,  affecting  a  ery 
large  percehtage  of  the  pcptHattaa  of  tha 
country  on  a  contlnutng  day-to-day  baala.  la 
two  steps  n  mored  from  the  admlnlstnitor  of 
the  agency  i  ind  la  allied,  by  Its  position  In  tha 
hlsrarchy.  4^th  the  concepts  of  wtifare  and 
rtflaf 

Tha  time  swama  to  ma  to  be  opportune  to 
raoognJae  t£  at  no  ralaUooahlp  ezlsu  hetwaan 
the  enapio]  aMat-unamploymaut  Insuranea 
program  anl  tha  waif  are  oparatkias  of  tha 
Baclal  fiacuijlty  Admlalacrattan:  and  that  tha 
of  tha  aoaploymant-un- 
oparatlon  call  for 
for  tha  raaponalbU  ad- 
who  moat  iwptaaant  tha  Stataa 
thalr  AMal  raquirHMata  to  tha 
of  «Ma  Buagai  aad  to  tha  < 

<  nttraly  approprtata  that  tha  am- 
!%-« kemploymant      tnauranea     pro- 
gram be  fwnoeed  frtxn  tha  Soetal  SsewHf 
iriaitntatrat^;  that  a  aaw  oOtoa  or  admin- 
•itMbliahed  withta  tha  radaral 
tofe^rMpoBSIMt  aolily  fMT 
MMBtnaatton  mM  anj^oy" 
ment  larrte^  functtona;  and  that  thta  new 

tiM«hed  on  a  level  with  Hm 
opwattng  HI  ma  of  the  PBA— tha 
«wtty    Adn  tntscration.   Mm  PbMIi  SMlth 
Sanrlce,  and  tha  Odea  of 
Knet  alj. 


m.Toii  o. 

Ixrcatfsa  Mraptor. 


mxmSLOH  OP  RgMARKR 


HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLH 

or  cauroawu 
Df  thb  bousb  or  RXPRMBI 
Thurtdaw,  June  i,  t947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edl- 1 
tortai  which  foOova.  from  tha  Loncl 
Beach  Praaa-Talefram  of  Loot  Beaeli,) 
Calif .  of  May  S3.  1M7.  seta  forth  Uis| 
ctirrent  dISetiltlas  of  oar  tntercoaaUl 
shipping  eo  w^n  that  I  bcllerc  It  worthrj 
of  insertion  in  the  CoNOtsaaionAL : 

The   American   public   must   act 
bring  ahout  a  change  In  the  attitude 
the  admlnistratloo— the  President 
the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget — tf  we  are 
avoid  dissttter  in  our  merchant  mar 
on  the  high  seas.    The  Interstate 
merce  Commission  must  act  if  we  are 
continue  inter«>aslal  service  without 
payment  of  heavy  nbaldies. 


jnable  partod  tha 
to 
with 
Its. 

lagotagtopwitau 

eoonomto  advan- 

st  aaarlna.  and  tha 

ivtng  one  ready  at 

\  hava  to  maka  opara- 

le  althar  by  adjust- 


WorM  Trade  Week  was  picked  this  year 
a  wall-known  martttma  pobllcatlon  aa 
oeeastan  to  tail  slilpownera.  In  eOect. 
they  might  aa  well  open  the  aea  eocfcs 
take  to  tha  boata 

With  aoBM  anowanee   for  tha  Caet  tl 
eoodltlona  have  put  too  moch  of  a  strain 
the    maritime    editor's    nervea    for   htm 
weigh   hla   langwacs   eareftiUy.    the   quotadj 
statement  la  timely  warning  that  tha 
can  Milpptag  Industry  la  tn  a  bad  way 
unlem  there  Is  prompt  actfton  by 
It  aooo  wra  be  awtae. 

History  la  repeating  ttaeif  wtth  tragic  a^j 
cvaey  m  tha  Onltad  Stataa.  fottowtng  WorMJ 
War  II.  atiunbles  along  the  way  It  took 
World  Wai  I.  aacrlflclng  the  great  mercl 
marine  It  built  wtth  raagntfleem  energy 
aklll  and  at  prodlgloxia  cost.    It  Is  losing 
maritime  aopramaey  1ft  galnad.  while  oChc 
nations    steadUy    derelop    their     merchant  J 
marines. 

Shipowners  whose  ressels  are  In  coastal  ai 
Intercoastal  trade  are  tn  worse  plight  thaal 
those  whoaa  ahlpa  ara  in  fisalgii  trade.  a| 
doaen  llnea  engaged  In  offshore  traffic 
aubsldlaed  by  the  United  States  Ooverument. , 
and  they  are  secure.  There  la  no  aabstdy  { 
for  the  domestic  merchant  marine. 

The  American  donkestle  merchant  marina, 
has  baan  permtttad  alnoe  the  arar  ended 
drift  toward  disaster,  and  It  is  so  near  tt 
rocka  now  that  tha  men  operating   It   can] 
bear  the  pounding  of  the  surf. 

To   aeotd    dlasater   by    providing   enough 
ttana  to  work  out  a  plan  of  soceeaaful  opera-  j 
tlon  for  the  domaatle  merchant  marine.  Oom-j 
gram  la  urged  to  extend  Oovemmant 
tlon  of  the  ahlpa  beyond  its  present  d« 
line  of  Jxzns  SO. 

The  sltnatlan  Is  easy  to  state  brtefiy  and  | 
UBdaratandably :  Under  piasant  aai 
II— lilaiiriB  and  wtth  tba  eotuna  of  fraltfrt  I 
now  aeaOaWa.  not  lam  than  MO.00O  la  la 

-to-ooaat  trip  by  a 


Tha  Oovanunant.  under  a  wartime  arranfs- 
mant.  Is  operating  tba  mtoreoaatal  ships  now,  j 
with  the  ahtpptBf  Unas  as  sfsais.   Tba  a 
•rameut  pays  tba  dsBsn.    1lM  iblpowt 
eannot,  and  would  not  U  thay  aooia.  oob- 
tlnue  to  ruu  tha  ships  at  a  loas  of  140.000 
a  trip. 

and  June  30.  all 
thalr  minds  what, 
la  going  to  ba  dona  to  msat  tha  shlppii 
aoMrgauey.    Tba  jituSlsia  Is  so  aoasf 
aad  dlAeolt  that  a  pscmauant  aad  saaatruo- 
tnra  policy  probably  SMUWI  ba  rrelvad  m, 
the  tntanraalng  vaaka   Mors  tlasa  Is  naadad, ' 


;;2< 


by  the  ha- 

lon  at  a  bearing 

AdlostmaBt  cf  raU 

Llal  part  of  tba  prob- 

»Tsr.  that  the  Oom- 

artth  tha  pre  blem 

the  law  now  stands. 

ahlpa  wiu  ba  turned 

ttflsalsnc 

tna,  and 

rant  tha 
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Speaker,  X  sub- 
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our  late  coUeasue. 
[Bradley,  which  he 
ledlatdy  upon  his 
ima  Canal: 

_raas  returned  to 

brief  Inspection  of 

le  Canal  Zone.    The 

to  laara  and  study 

plans  for  the  exp&n- 

i  require  hundreds 

bimoais— of  dol- 

^dlUuQ,  the  congres- 

protdema  concern - 

of  the  Oanal  Zone 

It  ooDditlons  there. 

party  were: 

,  of  liichJgan,  chalr- 

larlne  and  Fisheries 

\,  Republican,  of  Hew 

ibeommlttee  on  the 

Burka.  Republican. 
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Security  problems  and  the  defense  of  the 
canal  were  discussed  with  Army  and  Navy 
officials,  and  an  Inspection  of  existing  defense 
Installations  was  made.  In  addition,  hous- 
ing conditions,  employment  problems,  rela- 
tions with  the  Panamanian  Government,  and 
questions  of  outlying  delense  bases  were  all 
studied  and  discussed. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  New  York.  Oongreaeman 
Fred  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rina and  Fisheries  Committee  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  all  legtolatlon  affecting  tht 
Panama  Canal,  made  the  following  stata- 
ment:  "Thla  vlalt  to  the  Canal  tout  has 
been  most  educational  and  helpful.  The 
complexity  of  Canal  operations  makes  It  Im- 
posRlble  to  understand  them  unless  they  are 
Seen  at  first  hand  For  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
our  Oovernment  Is  running  not  only  a  water- 
way for  world  commerce,  but  has  established 
a  small  paternalistic  state  for  the  thousands 
of  Canal  Zone  employeea  and  their  famlllea 
who  live  there,  supplying  not  only  employ- 
ment but  housing,  food,  and  even  clothing. 
My  own  impression  Is  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
visit,  our  committee  will  be  in  a  position  to 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars,  as  we  have  already 
learned  enough  of  Canal  operations  and  needs 
to  Insure  our  being  able  to  insist  upon  con- 
siderable cuts  in  expenditures  and  still  main- 
tain essential  operations.  For  instance,  in 
the  couriie  of  our  visit  we  discovered  that  the 
Canal  is  now  employing  almost  75  percent 
more  personnel  than  it  did  in  1939.  despite 
the  iact  that  actual  traffic  is  substantially  no 
greater.  Governor  Mehaffey  has  been  mak- 
ing efforts  to  reduce  this  force,  but  progress 
has  been  too  slow.  I  believe  that  our  com- 
mittee win  Insist  that  further  reductions  be 
made  promptly  and  In  substantial  number. 

•One  thing  which  must  be  immediately 
corrected  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  flre  protection 
In  the  present  structures.  For  example,  one 
laree  schoolhouee  has  recently  l)een  con- 
structed of  wood  without  a  single  outside 
flre  escape  being  provided.  Such  construc- 
tion would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  State, 
coun-/.  or  city  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  Canal  Zone  communities,  built  origi- 
nally as  temporary  construction  camps,  but 
long  since  carried  on  as  permanent,  are 
veritable  tinder  boxes  of  the  worst  type. 
Flre-flghtlng  equipment  is,  I  am  Informed, 
not  adequate,  with  no  ladders  available  to 
reach  the  top  floor  of  the  two-story  houses. 
I  am  also  Informed  that  the  Panama  Canal 
flre-flghtlng  units,  the  Army's  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  Navy  s  flre  fighting  force  are 
not  even  connected  on  a  single  alarm  system 
and  do  not  use  the  same  size  or  tliread  of 
hose  connections.  Only  by  the  high  and 
constant  humidity,  a  highly  efficient  and 
well-trained  flre  dspartment,  and  by  the 
greatest  of  good  luck  have  we  heretofore 
avoided  a  truly  calamitous  major  flre.  But 
the  menace  is  ever  present. 

••Before  maklnj,  any  decision  on  legislation 
authorizing  further  expansion  of  the  Canal. 
I  believe  that  our  commltee  must  wait  upon 
the  .eporU  of  the  engineering  group  now 
engaged  lu  this  study.  There  U  a  serious 
questio  In  my  mind  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
making  any  largo-acale  expenditures  for  Im- 
provements because  of  defense  problems 
which  l.sva  arisen  In  view  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  Panamanian  Oovernment  to  grant  us 
defense  baaee  which  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  thU  vital  wstarway,  I  do  not  at 
prssent  (eai  that  I  could  in  good  oonsclenoe 
east  my  vote  to  a  ithurise  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  penny  for  Canal  Improvements.  Z 
wouldn't  put  money  In  a  bank  unleu  I  was 
sure  that  the  means  to  protect  It  were  pres- 
ent; and  I  could  not  recommend  putting  the 
t  vxpayo  a'  money  Into  a  canal  until  we  first 
have  the  basis  naoasaary  to  protect  otur 
Investment." 

David  Potts,  of  New  Tork.  chairman  of  the 
Subcmmlttea  on  the  Panama  Oanal,  made 
the  fuUowlng  statement: 


"Like  Mr  Bradley,  1  believe  that  this  trip 
was  of  great  value  and  will  be  of  inesiimable 
help  in  our  future  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Panama  Canal.  Most  of 
us  had  little  knowledge  of  the  problems  there 
Involved  prior  to  our  trip  Now.  however,  we 
have  a  sufficient  background  to  be  able  to 
study  requests  for  expansion  and  the  author- 
ization for  new  developments  against  the 
background  of  our  first-hand  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions.  As  a  result  of  the  trip, 
we  are  now  Infinitely  better  quallflod  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  authorizations  to  expend 
hundreds  of  millions.  If  not  bllllone,  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  this  waterway  and  Its 
administration. 

"During  our  visit  we  discovered  certain 
conditions  existing  In  the  canal  Zc  ne  which 
require  correction  Much  Improvisment  In 
housing  conditions  is  necessary,  out  rents 
charged  Canal  Zone  employees  are  so  low  that 
they  will  probably  require  some  upward  ad- 
justment In  order  to  amortize  fuure  Gov- 
ernment Investments  In  better  and  more  per- 
manent buildings.  In  addition,  costs  of  con- 
struction are  so  high  that  some  me';hod  must 
be  arrived  at  by  the  Canal  Administration  to 
provide  better  buildings  at  a  lesser  cost. 

"Additional  study  must  also  be  made  by 
our  committee  concerning  the  employment 
of  aliens  on  the  Canal.  While  I  befleve  the 
Panamanians  should  be  employed,  I  do  not 
feel  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  dis- 
place American  citizens  in  the  vital  Jobs 
on  this  waterway.  Moreover,  when  Pana- 
manians are  employed,  I  feel  that  the  wage 
differential  granted  to  American  employees 
as  an  Incentive  to  work  In  the  unattractive 
climatic  conditions,  should  not  similarly  be 
extended  to  the  natives  of  this  area. 

"Canal  problems  are  closely  allied  with 
military  and  naval  needs.  The  Importance 
of  the  Canal  Is  not  only  to  serve  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  but  to  furnish  an  essen- 
tial link  in  our  Nation's  defenses.  Otir  con- 
sultations with  the  Army  and  Navj'.  both  In 
Panama  and  In  Washington,  were  most  help- 
ful and  gave  vis  a  close  view  of  the  problems 
Involved,  the  changes  which  have  already 
occurred  because  of  developments  in  modern 
warfare,  and  the  problems  relating  to  the 
future  defense  of  this  waterway  against  new 
weapons. 

"Because  of  the  many  problems  covering 
the  Panama  Canal  which  will  be  before  our 
conunlttee  and  subcommittee  during  the 
coming  months,  I  feel  this  visit  to  -Jie  Canal 
Zone  was  imperative  and  timely.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  of  certain  dif- 
ferences in  ideas  which  have  arisen  as  to  the 
best  means  of  expanding  the  Canal  capacity 
and  Its  defense.  Now  that  we  have  seen  the 
workings  of  the  Canal  and  its  organization,  I 
feel  that  we  can  face  these  problems  In  such 
manner  as  will  best  insure  both  the  military 
Interests  and  the  protection  of  the  American 
taxpayer." 


Double  Negatitt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NXW  YORK 

Of  THl  HOUSI  OF  RXPRISINT/VTXVBI 

Thursday.  June  5.  19V 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  X  am  Includ- 
ing an  editorial  which  appeared  oa 
June  8  last,  In  the  Home  News,  a  progret- 
slve  and  forthright  newspaper  tmbllshed 
In  Bronx  County.  New  York  City,  where 
I  reside.  It  Is  well  worth  the  reading. 
The  editorial  follows: 


DOUBLE  NBCATrvX 

We  have  been  lurglng  a  positive  and  con- 
structive policy  upon  the  administration. 
But  tills  week  we  hope  the  President  recalls 
that  a  double  negative  makes  an  affirmative. 

We  refer  to  Uie  necessity  for  exercising  tha 
veto  power  over  the  tax  bill  and  the  anti- 
labor  bill. 

Of  t^e  two,  the  tax  bill  Is  in  many  r«apecta 
the  more  vlciotis. 

If  It  becomes  law  our  preaant  and  futura 
are  both  seriously  Imperiled. 

It  possesses  none  of  the  virtues  claimed 
for  It,  and  all  of  the  defects  chaiged  against 
it. 

Its  effect  would  be  to  reduce  our  operating 
revenues  by  several  billion  dollars  annually, 
without  even  having  the  virtue  of  materially 
lightening  the  tax  burdens  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  wage  earners  and  voters. 

It  is  a  gift  to  those  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals aptly  dubbed  economic  royalists  by 
the  late  President  Uoosevelt:  but  it  is  a  gift 
at  the  expense  of  vitally  needed  expendi- 
tures to  maintain  our  own  economy  and 
revive  that  of  the  world  with  which  we 
trade. 

Even  the  armed  forces,  traditional  favorites 
of  the  conservatives,  have  been  so  woefully 
crippled  they  cannot  discharge  their  mini- 
mum functions  with  respect  to  our  security. 
The  Congress  has  wholly  disregarded  reality 
Li  its  political  hypocrisy,  and  has  Insisted  on 
snatching  at  pennies  today  which  will  coat 
us  dollars  and  probably  lives  tomorrow. 

The  bin  should  be  returned  to  Its  makers, 
with  a  sharp  reminder  that  our  obligations 
as  Americans  transcend  the  dubious  political 
values  of  false  economy. 

The  antilabor  bill  contains  several  fea- 
tures which,  though  severe,  may  be  upheld 
as  Justifiable  and  even  necessary  to  curb 
the  arrogance  of  a  few  labor  dictators  who, 
like  John  L.  Lewis,  have  set  themselves  up  as 
a  power  above  the  people,  and  against  tha 
common  good. 

Other  provisions,  however,  notably  the  ef- 
fort to  prescribe  the  political  beliefs  essen- 
tial to  union  officershlp.  are  so  unwise  and 
so  dangerous  as  to  make  veto  highly  desirable. 

The  Home  News  has  been  vigorous  In  Its 
appeal  to  unions  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
stranglehold  obtained  by  Communists  over 
the  executive  and  administrative  branches  of 
many  locals  and  a  few  national  organiza- 
tions. But  it  is  a  matter  for  union  member- 
ship action,  and  not  for  special  legislation 
which  could  set  a  precedent  for  outlawing 
all  minorities. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  iKtween  tha 
right — and  the  duty — of  the  Government  to 
reject  public  employment  of  Communists — 
or  Fascists — and  the  right  of  Congress  to 
limit  the  prerogatives  of  unions,  without 
placing  the  same  limitation  on  all  privately 
organized  and  supported  bodies. 

If  we  mean  to  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  from  all  Communists,  by  all 
means  let  us  do  so,  lx)ldly  and  forthrightly. 

Meanwhile,  the  Presidential  veto  should 
save  us  from  the  farce  of  creating  a  greater 
danger  by  approving  this  ill-advised  method 
of  combatting  a  lesser  one. 


This  Is  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl  HOUSI  OF  RIPRI8INTATIVM 

Thursday,  June  5,  t947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  shows  the  source: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
any  aot  shaU,  in  the  abseaoa  of  asprass 
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by  Congrna.  be  uied  directly 
to  pay  for  any  pereooal  eernoe. 
t,    telegram,    telephone,    letter. 
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REID  F.  MURRAY 


Of  THB  H^USS  OP  RIPRC8XNTATTVES 

Tfitrsdaw,  June  5,  1947 

Ur.  MUIRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
fl^Mker.  sic  ce  only  20.000.000  of  the  140.- 
000.000  Americans  live  on'  farms,  a  fair 
set-up  for  the  American  farmer  is  diffi- 
cult to  attai  1  and  to  maintain.  The  sug- 
gested wool  bill  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  Secr;tary  of  Agriculture  was  evi- 
dantly  a  needless  proposal.  Day  after 
day  was  spe  it  on  hearings,  and  when  the 
legislation  r  (aches  the  stage  It  now  finds 
itself  in  It  I  lecomes  more  apparent  that 
the  introduc  tlon  of  the  bill  was  not  neces- 
sary except  from  a  political  standpoint. 

Tbtt  wool  program  was  set  up  by  the 
present  adi  linlstration.  and  after  they 
find  themse  ves  all  balled  up  with  a  413.- 
060.000- pound  stock  pile,  and  after  they 
find  themse  ves  in  a  mess,  they  evidently 
desire  to  pass  a  hot  potato  over  to  the 
present  Con  jress  to  straighten  out.  even 
though  the  administration  has  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  straighten  it  out 
without  any  ftuther  legislation  whatso- 
erer.  Though  much  political  capital  Is 
beinK  made  out  of  the  present  bill,  and 
though  mai  y  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  been  o  tered  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press thems  Ives  on  the  tariff  issue,  the 
fact  still  reor  ains  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation was  I  nnecessary.  I  acafn  repeat 
that  the  onl  r  conceivable  reason  for  sug- 
gastlng  the  1  ^Islation  was  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  either  did  not  wish 


tc  face  the  issue  or  solve  the  problem  or 
else  they  proposed  the  bill  for  political 
reasons. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  proposed  .vcol 
legislation  was  imneeded  and  uncalled 
for? 

First.  Because,  under  section  336  of 
tiUe  m  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  on  August  22.  1941.  in- 
creased the  duty  on  "crab  meat  prepared 
or  preserved  In  any  manner,  including 
crab  paste  and  crab  sauce  packed  in  air- 
tight containers,  from  15  percent  ad 
valorem  to  22  ^j  percent  ad  valorem,  the 
rate  found  to  be  shown  by  the  investi- 
gation to  be  necessary  to  equalize  such 
difference  in  costs  of  production."  This 
report  U  No.  147  of  the  United  Statet 
Tariff  Commission.  President  Roose- 
velt's proclamation  can  be  found  on  pag«  | 
53  of  this  report 

After  all  the  bad  statements  made  by 
New  Dealers  about  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
or  the  Smoot-Rawley  Act.  is  it  not  sur- 
prising to  know  that  the  New  Deal  wag , 
wiUing  to  use  the  legislation? 

Since  the  duty  on  the  crab  products 
was  actually  incteased  by  50  percent,  the 
limit  of  increase  protlded  by  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  Just  exactly  how  can  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  make  much  of  a 
case  out  of  the  wool  bill?  The  wool  bill 
in  fact  gives  the  President  the  authority 
and  power  he  already  has  at  his  com- 
mand in  regard  to  duties.  Did  you  ever 
wonder  where  the  State  Department  was 
and  what  it  was  6okng  when  this  crab 
meat  50-percent  increase  In  duty  was  put 
Into  effect? 

First.  Did  you  ever  ask  where  the 
State  Department  was  when  the  em- 
bargo on  wheat  was  put  in  operation? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  vocal  or  written 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment? Was  the  President  wrong  when 
he  Increased  the  duty  on  crab  products 
by  50  percent?  If  President  Roosevelt 
was  right  then  what  would  be  so  wrong  to 
give  President  Tnunan  powers  that  he 
already  has  and  that  President  Roosevelt 
used?  How  many  sides  of  the  street 
can  you  expect  to  continue  to  workt 
And  how  long?  The  Smoot-Hawley  duty 
of  42  cents  per  bushel  was  implemented 
by  an  embargo  on  Imports  without  pro- 
test from  the  groups  now  so  critical  of 
the  wool  bill. 

Second.  Why  no  protest  from  the  Stat*  j 
Department  when  two  embargoes  wer»' 
placed  on  cotton  imports?    One  of  these 
embargoes  was  recently  put  in  effect  too. 
Why  have  not  some  of  our  metrcpolitan 
papers  ever  protested  tills  action? 

Third.  Why  no  protest  when  the  to- 
bacco-seed embargo  was  put  in  opera- 
tion? Why  no  protest  when  tobacco  ex- 
port subsidies  were  paid?  Where  were 
the  State  Department  and  the  metropoli- 
tan press  when  this  took  place? 

Pburth.  Why  no  protest  when  the 
duty  on  crab  meat  and  crab  products  was 
raised  50  percent?  Where  was  the  State 
Department  then? 

There  are  more  wool  producers  than 
there  are  crab  packers,  and  why.  I  ask.  do 
we  have  all  this  noise  about  the  wool  bill? 

Are  not  the  wool  growers  entitled  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  crab  packers, 
especially  if  It  has  l>een  shown  by  the 
inveetigatlon  to  be  necessary  to  equalise 
such  difference  in  costs  of  production? 
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in  promisee  of  -peace  and  abundance,  that 
even  many  fairly  well -Informed  Americana 
fall  for  It.  It  Is  particularly  popular  with 
those  who  have  never  met  the  realities  of  the 
world  head-on. 

But  anyone  who  falls  for  the  Marxist  phi- 
losophy, as  promulgated  by  the  Kremlin, 
would  do  well  to  be  more  aware  of  the  actions 
than  of  the  words  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Like 
Germany  and  Jepan  before  they  were  brought 
to  theur  knees,  KUEsla  appears  to  want  the 
world.  Like  Hitler,  Stalin  Is  using  a  Utopian 
philosophy  as  an  unplement  of  war,  a  method 
of  recruiting. 

While  the  Russian  leaders  accuse  us  of 
greed,  aggression,  and  imperialism,  their 
•gents  creep  about  through  our  Nation  today, 
peering  and  listening  like  enemy  spies,  fen* 
our  every  secret.  Meanwhile  they  pretend  to 
be  otir  friends. 

Recently  It  came  to  my  notice  and  that  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1943.  acting  through  her 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  has  succeeded 
In  obtaining  practically  every  Industrial, 
chemical,  and  military  patent  from  our  Pat- 
ent Office — hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — 
dealing  with  every  phase  of  our  technological 
development.  They  have  ordered  as  many  aa 
60.0CO  In  one  request.  And  what  have  we 
received  In  return?  Nothing.  Since  1927 
Russia  has  refused  to  give  us  a  single  patent. 
yet  we  have  obligingly  handed  to  them  In 
this  one-way  "exchange"  our  Industrial  and 
military  know-how. 

The  procedure  was  legitimate,  as  far  as  1 
know,  because  our  laws  permit  the  Patent 
Office  to  sell,  for  25  cents  each,  descriptions 
of  all  patents  filed  for  protection.  The  sus- 
picious element  In  the  Russian  procedure  Ilea 
in  the  fact  that  Russia  has  used  dummies 
and  stooges  to  obtain  the  patents,  when,  at 
the  height  of  her  popularity  during  the 
World  War.  ahe  could  have  obtained  them  by 
a  forthright  request  from  her  Embassy  In 
Washington. 

Russia  obtained  these  patents,  for  exam- 
ple, by  having  one  of  their  front  acencles  In 
the  United  States  flood  the  Patent  Office  with 
orders  for  patents.  One  order  from  a  dummy 
agency  dated  January  2,  1945.  called  for  all 
patentu  for  the  year  1942  and  part  of  1943 — 
001,000  patents  in  all — and  "he  order  was  ac- 
eeotqMnled  by  a  deck  for  S6  000.  This 
agency — known  as  the  Four  Continent  Bock 
Corfxiratlon.  of  253  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York- 
Is  described  on  its  letterhead  aa  being  Im- 
porters from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  new.  old.  and  rare  books.  This 
corporation  was  registered  before  the  wnr  as 
an  agent  for  a  foreign  power — namely.  Rus- 
sia. Its  director  Is  a  known  Communist,  and 
probably  will  be  called  upon  to  testify  before 
our  committee  before  we  complete  cur  In- 
vestlc^ation. 

Other  patents  were  obtained  by  having  the 
Amtorg  Trading  Corp.  of  New  York,  official 
trpd'ng  agency  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
UiiUed  SUtes.  place  orders  for  thousands  of 
petenta  In  every  field. 

The  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission  of  New 
York  also  filed  huge  orders  for  patents,  and 
other  orders  were  mr.de  by  fhe  Russian  Em- 
tMMsy  In  Waahlngton  and  the  Soviet  Legation 
In  Ottawa.  Canada.  I  have  many  of  these 
orders  In  my  possession.  How  many  orders 
were  placed  by  other  Soviet  agencies  I  have 
not  yet  ascertained,  because  Euch  Informa- 
tion can  be  had  only  by  checking  every  call 
made  upon  the  Patent  Office  Eince  1943 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  upon  which 
patenU  were  requested  by  the  Soviet  Union 
fronts  and  delivered  by  our  Patent  Office: 
airplane,  parachute  and  parachute  pack,  de- 
iclng  device  for  airplane  propellers  and  wings, 
portable  emplacement  for  machine  guns, 
military  rank,  bullet-resisting  glazing  vmlt, 
gunfire  control  apparatus,  bomb-drcpplng 
device,  float  for  aircraft.  bullet-resLsting  ar- 
mor,  method    of    making   exploelves,   mine 


sweeper,  ahlp  torpedo  protector,  projectile, 
gyro-drift  control.  Other  orders  requested 
such  patents  aa  bomb  sights  and  range 
finders. 

One  request  from  a  Soviet  organization 
asked  for  a  list  of  all  patents  applied  for  oy 
the  General  Cable  Corp.  Such  corporations 
made  parts  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  Its  earlier 
stages  of  manufacture.  Perhaps  to  lend  a 
little  comic  relief  to  their  sacking  of  our 
Inventive  genius,  one  request  was  made  for 
many  of  the  distilling  processes  and  packing 
processes  of  the  Schenley  Distillery  Corp. 

Why  has  Soviet  Russia  through  so  many 
years  of  Industrial  development  failed  to  ask 
for  these  patents  before?  Why  her  sudden 
and  frantic  interest?  To  my  mind.  It  Is  no 
coincidence  that  her  sudden  Interest  In  all 
of  our  patents  on  Industrial  development  was 
simultaneous  with  our  atomic  research  and 
development.  Through  our  coddling  policy 
o*.  giving  Russia  our  patented  knowledge, 
she  may  well  be  on  her  way  to  the  discovery 
of  many — if.  Indeed,  not  all — of  those  thou- 
sands of  industrial  processes  and  secrets 
which  constitute  the  great  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  How  many  of  these  pieces  of 
the  Jigsaw  puzzle  she  now  possesses  I  do 
not  know,  since  we  have  not  yet  asked  quali- 
fied scientists  to  examine  the  patents  she 
has  already  received.  However,  It  Is  most 
significant  that  one  of  the  patents  she  has 
obtained  concerns  the  recovery  of  vanadium 
from  ores  of  compounds.  In  the  Smythe  re- 
port It  Is  significant  that  this  statement  Is 
made:  '•Uranium  (beryllium)  Is  always  found 
with  radium,  although  In  much  larger  quan- 
tities. Both  are  often  found  with  vanadium 
ores." 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  requested  patent 
would  be  of  Incalculable  value  In  enabling 
Russia  to  recover  uranium  from  ore  com- 
pounds, because  uranium  is  the  very  basis  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  You  may  see  from  this 
how  sly  and  oblique  Is  Russia's  approach  to 
our  great  secret. 

All  Inventions  dealing  with  atomic  energy 
now,  under  our  laws,  are  referred  for  safe- 
keeping to  one  Army  officer  In  his  care 
some  12.613  patents  were  placed  on  a  secret 
status,  but  all  but  1,166  have  been  released. 
They  are  nor?  considered  not  vital.  Alone, 
they  may  not  be  vital,  but,  coupled  with  the 
Inferences  and  clues  which  the  Russians  may 
find  In  the  great  volume  of  patents  they 
have  already  taken  from  us.  they  may  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  not  only  to  manufacture 
the  atomic  bomb,  but  to  beat  us  to  the  more 
Important  goal  of  atomic  energy  for  purposes 
of  peace. 

Under  our  present  laws  an  Invention  per- 
taining to  our  national  defense  may  be  with- 
held from  the  general  public,  upon  being 
patented,  only  by  removal  of  the  patent  from 
sale  and  from  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  Even  If  this  Is  done  a  description 
of  the  patent  remains  In  t"he  Patent  Digest, 
which  has  a  large  subscription.  This  Digest 
may  be  obtained  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  at  other  libraries  throughout  the 
country  During  the  war  the  War  Depart- 
ment requested  the  withholding  from  public 
Inspection  of  six  patents — the  Northrop  "Bat- 
wing"  airplane,  a  radio-locating  and  follow- 
ing system,  a  calhode  ray  deflection  appa- 
ratus, a  method  of  manufacturing  primary 
carbon,  a  process  of  making  a  carbon-black 
product,  and  an  Instrument  suspension  sys- 
tem. These  patents  were  withdrawn  from 
sale  but  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Patent  Digest  displayed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  public  libraries.  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  Russians  have  these 
secrets. 

It  Is  now  public  knowledge  that  the  Rus- 
sians, through  their  legal  espionage  sys- 
tem, have  obtained  from  our  Patent  Office  all 
of  the  Industrial  and  chemical  secrets  we 
took  from  Germany  as  part  reparations. 
Our  committee  gave  this  Information  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  Secretary  of  State,  before  his 


recent  departure  for  Moscow,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  outpoint  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  on  the  question  of  reparations. 

More  amazing  to  me  than  a  presumably 
friendly  nation's  clumsy  attempt  to  wrest 
from  us  the  world's  vital  secret.  Is  the  care- 
lessness or  stupidity  of  those  Americans  who. 
for  years  now,  have  assisted  Russia  in  plun- 
dering the  Patent  Office  without  even  In- 
forming the  Investigative  officials  of  the  Na- 
tion that  the  thing  was  going  on.  If  Joe 
Doaks.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  had  re- 
quested all  the  patents  filed  In  1942  and 
the  first  21,533  filed  In  1943,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  did,  he  no  doubt  would  have  been  In- 
vestigated before  his  order  was  filled. 

The  filling  of  such  an  order  must  have 
swamped  the  limited  staff  at  the  Patent  Office. 
The  physical  work  of  removing  thousands 
of  patents  from  the  files,  alone,  must  have 
been  tremendous  and  have  required  extra 
employees  or  double  shifts.  But  If  the  bi- 
zarre requests  elicited  any  wonderment  from 
anybody  connected  with  the  Patent  Office, 
nobody  heard  of  It. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  when  tha 
mass  requests  were  made,  the  average  Gov- 
ernraent  worker  In  Washington  might  have 
taken  them  for  granted,  considering  the  fact 
that  Russia  at  that  time  was  being  coddled 
by  the  administration.  It  Is  high  time  the 
coddling  ceased.  Before  we  finish  our  In- 
vestigation of  Russia's  flagrant  and  greedy 
raid  on  our  national  storehouse  of  Ideas,  we 
shall  subpena  at  least  one  former  high  Gov- 
ernment official,  who.  on  good  authority, 
once  wrote  to  the  Patent  Office  urging  it  to 
expedite  the  filling  of  the  Russian  requests. 

It  Is  not  only  through  our  patent  laws  that 
we  are  making  suckers  of  ourselves.  The 
Russian  Government  now  has  In  this  country 
under  legal  protection  3,887  agents.  Including 
700  englners.  In  Russia  we  have  220  Ameri- 
can citizens,  Including  2  engineers.  Why 
this  disparity  In  the  exchange  of  personnel? 
The  principal  reason  Is  that  Russia  does  not 
want  Americans  In  Russia.  She  Intends  to 
keep  her  own  secrets  and  take  ovirs. 

One  of  her  newest  plans  to  utilize  otir 
genius  without  obligation  Is  to  enlist  In  one 
of  her  Conununlst-front  organizations  some 
of  our  best-Informed  scientists.  Recently, 
the  following  letter  was  received  by  a  sci- 
entist at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  Is  en- 
tirely cognizant  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing the  atomic  bomb: 

"It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Condon  (Dr. 
Condon  Is  Director  of  the  Government  Bu- 
reau of  Standards) .  who  Is  a  member  of  our 
executive  committee,  that  you  might  be  In- 
terested In  the  activities  of  our  society  and 
membership   In   same." 

This  letter  was  sent  by  a  representative  of 
the  American-Soviet  Science  Society,  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship.  This  latter  organiza- 
tion Is  one  of  the  best-known  and  strongest 
Commtmlst  fronts  In  America  today.  Dr. 
Condon,  by  the  way.  heads  the  list  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Soviet  Science 
Society.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
which  he  heads,  has  worked  hand  In  glova 
with  the  men  who  developed  the  atomic 
bomb.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  Is  to  test  our  pai^nta  applied 
for,  and  It  was  deeply  Involved  In  the  testing 
of  the  atomic   bomb. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Russians,  through 
their  Science  Society  and  other  organizations. 
are  attempting  to  make  "Brother  Elks"  of 
our  scientists  who  know  the  secrets  they 
want.  There  Is  no  law  against  this  pro- 
cedure, any  more  than  there  Is  against  Inly- 
ing a  description  of  a  patent.  But  we  would 
be  unforgivable  fools  to  fall  for  It. 

Before  we  finish  our  investigation,  we  shall 
subpena  Dr.  Condon  to  explain  to  our  com- 
mittee his  connection  with  the  solicitation 
of  members  for   the  society. 

The  travesty  of  legal  espionage  and  propa- 
ganda does  not  end  here.    We  have  in  otir 
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poMcalon  d  book.  conpUcd  by  tta«  Ruaslan 
Govtrnmeni  wblle  w«  w«r«  losing  men  and 
•hlpa  to  def  md  b«r.  wbleh  mtflit  ««U  bt  d«« 
•cribsd  na  "  i  manual  for  bombing  and  aab- 
the  7nlt«d  Stataa."  Thia  book,  eallad 
Ru  Hlana.  Aoiarlean  Construction. 
waa  pubUalK  d  tn  10M  by  the  Aatem  Trading 
Ck>rp..  aa  oil  clal  agency  of  tba  Baaatan  Oor- 
l(  to  Illustrated  with  photo^apba 
Important  bocnb  tarfata  in  Um 
United  SUtka. 

Understaqd.  tbt  Russians  do  not  call  them 
no  doubt  they  submit  them  aa 
builders  and  indxuulal- 
wrltten  in  Russian,  la  dl- 
Hts  parts;  First,  the  industrial 
eaoatructloi  and  transportatUm  system  of 
tbm  United  1  Itates:  second,  booalnf  and  pub- 
■tru<  tlon;  third,  sanitation:  fourth. 
\lzatj  on  and  organization  of  our  major 
bulMlngs:  t  fth.  output  of  the  building  sup- 
^are  In  the  United  Stataa.  Ttaa 
airplane  views  of  soma  of  our 
dams  and  factorlea.  as  well  aa 
all  the  great  brtdgea  In  the 
liaa.  Including  the  Oolden  Gate 
Bridge  In  California  and  the  Ocorite  Wash- 
ington Brwa  ka  mm  York.  The  whole  TVA 
projaet  m  ^appMI  and  described. 

before  she  made  war  on 
tndustrlea  and  public  utll- 
Itlaa  and  studied  our  prodtictlon  methods. 
Wa  permltt  aX  It.  and  almost  paid  the  pen- 
alty  of  losiii  K  s  msjor  wsr.  Now  snother  na- 
Ucai  la  bold  y  doing  the  same  thing,  and  we 
aira  tBtaf  mthlng  about  It  As  s  matter  of 
fact.  thIa  -' mm b- target"  book  waa  paid  for 
by  Amarlcin  buatnasaman  who  proftfd 
through  pui  cha— a  mada  by  Amtorg  or  land- 
leaae  supplU  a  sent  to  Russls.  or  who  hoped  to 
profit  fltMU  future  trsnsactlons  with  Russia. 
TlMy  bofagiit  115  pages  of  sdTertlalng.  at 
•SM  a  pa0a 

It  tafleaU  f  foUowa.  If  wa  are  going  to  per- 
mit Tiwilar  vlaltors  oAclally  to  inspect  our 
pinnta.  to  pttotograph  and  publish  and  ana- 
Jyaa  th«  de  'anaa  planta  of  thla  country,  to 
map  and  jxli  \  point  oar  baalc  economic  atnic- 
turea.  what  kind  of  reciprocity  do  we  have? 
How  much  I  utbortty  do  wa  have  to  go  around 
Ruasla  and  ^  lalt  bar  planta,  to  collect  plcturrs 
at  them,  et:.?  Theae  are  logical  questions 
which  occuj  to  raallstle  men. 

What  are  wa  fotng  to  do  abotrt  It?  It  la 
futile,  of  co<  irse.  to  exhort  Americans  to  ever- 
lasting Tlglluica  In  times  of  peaca.  We  are 
not  by  natu  re  a  suspicious  paopla.  We  can- 
not surrouid  otir  bridges.  Industries,  and 
watarworka  with  police,  as  the  Japsneee  did 
Wa  cannot  do  It  except  st  vast 
It  International  conflict. 
■vary  Boy  icout  arlth  a  camera  cannot  be 
toaaed  tn  JA  i  f or  taking  a  water-front  scene. 
nor  cam  we  draw  an  Iron  curtain  upon  the 
niMBt  Oflo  .  In  denying  RoHla  otir  patenta 
Wk  WBUld  IM  denying  otir  own  students,  sd- 
and  Industrialists.  To  keep  our  pat- 
In  saaecy  wo\ild  discourage  Inventive 
genltM.  Sal  ■  would  be  fewer  and  Invaluable 
tlksa  would  I  m  wasted  upon  duplicate  or  ovcr- 
lanptag  reaiarchea.  It  to  right  that  evary 
atudent  of  ]  ihyslca  In  America  should  know 
of  and  und  srstand  atomic  energy.  If  one 
ktlon  (f  children  la  denied  such  Infor- 
the  ultimate  liberation  of  mankind 
from  back-breaking  toll  may  be  deferred  per- 
for  cer  turies.  The  very  man  who  may 
rully  apply  atomic  energy  to  Inditotry 
n»«y  ba  a  act  oolboy  in  one  of  our  cities  today. 
But  what  ( )tber  course  may  we  pursue  when 
Imperial  totlc  conspirators  persist  upon  thto 
earth?  It  a  ould  be  Immoral  of  ua  to  deliver 
Into  tha  ban  i»  of  paranoid  politicians  secrets 
which,  if  ustd  against  msnklnd.  might  an- 
nlhllata  the  earth.  I  see  no  other  coursa 
1  to  Impi  lund  all  patents  pertaining,  even 
'  ly.  to  the  atomic  bomb  until  the  world 
la  eompUtal  r  stablllaed.  and  If  wa  play  ball 
with  RuaaU  we've  got  to  aaa  to  it  that  Ruaaia 
plaia  baU  w  th  ua. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  McGregor  goff 

or  DAHO 

Of  THI  HOU8B  OP  RIPRXSSNTATIVBB 
Thursday.  June  S.  1947 

Mr.  GOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Mon- 
day.  Jiine  2. 1  attended  the  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Unlversit 
of  Idaho,  of  which  I  am  a  graduate, 
commencement  address  was  delivered 
Um  Honorable  Kenneth  C.  Royall.  Ui 
Secretary  of  War.  and  his  speech  so 
IM-essed  all  who  heard  it  that  I  feel  It 
worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  attentlc 
of  every  thoujjhtful  Amerlran.  Oenei 
Royall's  si)eech  was  as  follows: 

Por  American  dtlaana  as  a  whole,  and 
ticularly  for  our  young  men  and  women, 
praventloa  of  war  should,  and  I  believe  dc 
rank  today  aa  our  Qrst  oauunai  objective. 

We  have  fraahly   and   graphically    in 
mlnda  the  coata.   the  devastation,   and 
grief  of  the  graateat  of  world-wide 
It  to  impossible  to  satimaU  bow   much 
dollars  World  War  11  cost  the  world— in  dc 
lars  sctually  spent,  dollsrs  to  repair  dest 
tlon.  not  to  menilon  other  dollars  which 
not  bur   back  the  human  effort  which 
been  irretrievably  loat. 

We  in  America  do  know  thto  war  coat  ourj 
MtttOB  alone  nearly  •3fi0.000.000.000  in  actual 
aapaaMturea.   and   before    thto   cost   can    Im  i 
fully  paid  a  half  century  may  eiapae.  and  the 
aftanaath   axpenaea   and    the   intareat    may 
double  that  figure  or  more. 

Many  of  you  here  have  aean  the  scars 
war  in  Europe  and  Asia — the  ruined  elt 
and  towns  and  ports  the  shattered  railr^ndal 
and  ahips.  the  scorched  landa— «li  of  i.-emj 
examplea  of  what  could  coma  to  America  la 
any  future  war  in  which  wa  bappaned  to  ba 
involved  and  tuiauoeaatful.    No  one  who  baa 
seen  thto  deaotatioD  aeroaa  the  seaa  can  fall  I 
to  raallaa  that  nomuU  life  as  we  know  it 
buaineas  and  home  and  comfort  and  pleaa-l 
ure— cannot  extot  under  the  ravagaa  of  war.j 
or  for  many  years  thereafter. 

But  mora  saddening  still  to  the  deatrtictloa  ; 
of  hiunan  life — yottng  human  Ufa.    The  mil-  { 
Itary  and  civilian  dead  of  all  nations  in  th« 
last  war  totaled  more  than  23.000.000.     Our 
United  Stataa  fought  only  half  the  war  and 
then  kept  the  battle  from  our  shores      Wa  | 
ware  victorious  on  all  fronts.     And  yet  wa 
ouraalvaa  loat  in  battle  more  than  a00.00O  of 
our  beat  young  own.  with  anothar  mlllloa 
wounded. 

Thaae  ara  the  l^kaona  of  the  past.  Tbayj 
are  enough  In  themaalvea  to  make  ua  bat* 
war — to  chertoh  peace.  But  there  to  anothar 
and  perhapa  an  even  more  impelling  mo- 
Uf*  the  hopea  and  dreams  for  a  safe  and 
pngMMlva  future  in  which  we  can  enjoy 
traaqtriUlty  and  reap  tha  full  benefits  of  our 
great  land  of  opportimity — a  future  in  which 
you  youi^  men  and  woman  can  pursue  your 
chosen  occupatlona  without  fear  that  your 
plans  wUl  be  shattered  and  yotir  lives  Inter- ^ 
ruptcd  by  the  terrible  blight  of  war. 

I  have  sometimes  beard  the  remark  that ' 
an  occasional  war  to  naceasary  for  maintain- 
ing tha  courage  and  virility  of  a  nation.  ] 
do  not  sutMcrlbe  to  that  view.  Deaplte  tha 
eaaa  of  American  life,  deapltc  the  oft-repeated 
cry  that  American  youth  was  becoming  soft 
and  spineless  and  decadent,  our  young  man 
In  World  War  I.  and  again  in  World  War  n, 
succesaftiUy  passed  tha  final  examination  of 
manliness  by  furnishing— on  ground,  sea,  and 
air — aa  courageous  a  group  of  combat  aoldiaca 
as  thto  or  any  other  naUou  ever  fumiahad. 
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myth<dogical.  Their  eold  veil  had  been 
pierced  by  occaaionai  r  arlng  adventurers,  but 
the  ice  cap  of  the  world  lx>re  no  real  relation 
to  our  private  or  national  or  international 
lives. 

Por  practical  purpoeea  we  thought  of  the 
world  as  a  cylinder  more  than  a  sphere.  Our 
mapa  were  flat  projections,  which  rldlculotu- 
ly  magnified  Greenland  and  northern  Canada 
and  the  Arctic  dtotances — magnified  them 
far  beyond  their  true  proportions.  On  these 
mapa  it  waa  hard  even  to  vtoxiallze  the  great 
circle  measurements  which  we  had  learned 
about  in  high  school. 

But  today  when  we  think  of  world  geog- 
raphy we  think  of  a  real  globe,  a  globe  on 
which  we  see  that  every  major  country  In 
the  Northern  Hemtophere.  including  Rus- 
sia, to  within  6,000  air  milea  of  almost  every 
large  city  of  the  United  States,  and  that  by 
the  same  token  almost  every  leading  center 
of  that  Northern  Hemtophere  Is  less  than 
6,000  miles  from  our  own  northern  borders. 

In  terms  of  modern  aircraft  this  means 
that  today  a  plane  can  travel  without  stop- 
ping from  here  to  there  or  from  there  to 
here  and  back  again,  travel  at  speeds  of  250 
miles  an  hour.  Soon  newer  and  bigger  planes 
will  be  able  to  travel  farther  at  still  faster 
speeds  carrying  heavier  loads. 

With  the  world  thus  brought  closer  to- 
gether, how  easy  of  attainment  could  be  the 
peace,  attainment  by  nations  who  in  point 
of  time  are  neighbors  whether  they  want 
to  t>e  or  not,  closer  neighbors  in  hours  than 
were  Waahlngton  and  New  Tork  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  All  that  to  needed  to  for 
these  neighbors  to  deal  with  each  other 
as  neighbors,  to  l>e  frank  and  fair,  to  carry 
out  honestly  their  agreements  and  commlt- 
menu,  to  covet  no  territory,  to  embark  on 
no  program  of  aggression,  to  impose  their 
wills  on  no  other  Independent  nations. 

We  must  do  our  full  part  to  bring  these 
two  countries  and  other  nations  closer  to- 
gether in  spirit  as  well  as  time,  to  encourage 
and  promote  International  good  will  and  ffee 
relationship,  and  to  build  up  the  standards 
of  life  throughout  the  world  and  eliminate 
as  much  as  possible  of  existing  discontent 
and  discord. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said :  "The  world 
can  be  at  peace  only  if  its  life  to  stable,  and 
there  can  be  no  stability  where  the  will  to  in 
rebellion,  where  there  is  not  tranquillity  of 
spirit  in  the  sense  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and 
of  right."  We  must  strive  to  make  the  uni- 
versal will  for  peace  and  prosperity  outmatch 
111  efficiency  and  resourcefulness  the  world's 
progress  toward  its  own  sell-destructton  in 
war. 

The  first  and  moat  Important  approach  to 
through  the  United  Nations.  In  spite  of 
much  discouragement,  we  will  continue  to 
utilize  thto  organization — In  the  hope  that 
under  the  beneflclent  Infiuence  of  America 
and  other  peace-loving  countries — and  as 
fi  result  of  mutual  contacts  and  better 
un-Jerstandlngs— the  United  Nations  will 
grow  In  Influence  and  powe'-  until  the  peace 
to  assured. 

Another — and  an  Important— way  of  at- 
taining world  concord  to  through  freely-mov- 
ing international  commerce  and  trade.  Na- 
tions that  buy  and  sell  from  each  other  be- 
come to  a  degree  mutually  dependent,  each 
on  the  other,  for  prosperity  and  progress. 
Personal  ties  develop  between  representative 
citizens  of  the  various  countries,  and  frequent 
visits  back  and  forth  promote  reciprocal 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  could  get  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  of  Russia — not  with  arms  or 
hostility,  but  with  free  Interchange  of  com- 
merce and  of  ideas,  with  an  unrestricted 
press  and  with  mutual  knowledge  by  each 
nation  of  the  other's  problems — If  their 
people  could  learn  our  way  and  otir  people 
could  learn  their*— if  these  things  could  be 


done  with  Russia  and  with  others,  I  believe 
that  much  of  the  tension  and  anlmoaity  and 
danger  in  the  world  would  disappear. 

Today  our  Nation  to  working  in  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementa 
and  on  the  International  Trade  Organisation 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  work  to  a  work 
for  peace — not  only  in  promoting  contacta 
and  understanding  but  atoo  in  ratolng  the 
over-all  standard  of  living  of  the  world. 

During  the  war — and  since — we  have  rec- 
ognized that  hunger  and  need  and  discon- 
tent often  supply  the  sparks  which  set  off 
or  intensify  a  war  conflagration.  We  have 
sought  and  we  are  seeking  to  meet  this  slt- 
tiation — to  meet  it  by  temp>orary  expedients. 
These  expedients  have  been  and  are  neces- 
sary. But  we  want  a  permanent  remedy,  and 
nothing  can  supply  it  as  readily  as  increased 
production  throughout  the  world  and  a  free 
Interchange  of  the  resulting  products. 

These  are  the  peaceful  means  of  defense 
against  war — the  United  Nations,  interna- 
tional trade,  efforts  at  mutual  understanding. 
They  are  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 
all  peoples  that  we  Americans  sincerely  want 
peace,  that  we  covet  no  territory,  that  we 
have  no  purpose  of  aggression  or  aggrandize- 
ment. 

I  wish  that  those  means  and  our  wish  for 
peace  were  enough  to  guarantee  peace.  I 
wish  that  our  fair  conduct  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  other  councils  of  the  world 
would  enable  us  to  rely  solely  upon  our  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  action  and  upon  our 
earnest  desire  and  efforts  for  world  concord. 

Unfortunately  this  to  not  the  case  today. 
In  the  United  Nations  we  have  been  met  by 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  other  most  power- 
ful country.  We  strike  a  barrier  when  we 
seek  free  contact  with  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion. We  find  plain  and  Increasing  evidence 
of  ambltlovu  political  forces  seething  to  Im- 
pose their  power  upon  small  independent 
nations,  and  seeking  to  Infiltrate  even  into 
our  own  Government.  We  see — if  we  are  not 
blind,  we  see — that  military  power  and  po- 
tential mUltary  power  goes,  and  must  go,  to 
the  bargaining  table:  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  often  speaks  louder  than  the  void  of 
its  negotiator. 

How  then  must  we  deal  with  this  situation? 
Must  we  seek  to  iron  out  our  differences? 
Yes.  Must  we  be  fair  and  imderstanding  in 
our  approaches  and  conferences?  Yes.  But 
must  we  surrender  our  principles?  No.  Re- 
sort to  appeasement,  acquiesce  in  a  creeping 
encroachment  of  smaller  nations  friendly  to 
us,  sit  by  and  see  a  military  potential  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  other  coimtries,  disarm 
ovirselves  without  fully  protective  guaranties? 
The  answer  to  clear.  If  it  were  not  otherwise 
so,  the  history — recent  history — has  made  it 
crystal  clear. 

I  cannot  dismlso  from  my  mind  the  mto- 
takes  we  made  after  World  War  I.  They  are 
well  exemplified  by  the  statement  of  a  lead- 
ing Cabinet  member  in  1927.  He  said:  "An 
earnest  desire  has  been  expressed  by  some 
of  our  strategists  that  we  should  strongly 
fortify  the  Philippines  and  Guam.  Yet  it  to 
plain  that  the  adequate  fortification  of  these 
islands,  and  the  maintenance  of  naval  arma- 
ment absolutely  securing  them  would  of 
necessity  be  provocative  as  constituting  a 
menace  of  Japan." 

Thto  is  the  same  Guam  and  the  same 
Philippines  which  lay  on  the  flanks  of  Ja- 
pan's march  to  the  south  in  1942  and  which 
fell  to  the  enemy  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war — the  same  tolands  whose  overwhelming 
strategic  value  required  their  recapture  as  a 
condition  of  our  victory.  May  I  ask  you  to 
consider  how  many  dollars  and  how  many 
yoxmg  American  lives  we  sacrificed  in  thto  re- 
capture— dollars  and  lives  ttiat  a  firm  for- 
eign policy  could  have  saved? 


And  so  I  recommend  to  you  a  final — and  Z 
believe  the  most  Important — method  of  pre- 
serving peace  today,  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  military  establUhment— one  strong 
enough  to  let  the  world  know — know  with 
assurance — that  we  can  protect  our  Nation 
against  any  force  that  can  be  launched 
against  It,  that  we  can  fulfill  our  military 
commitments  to  the  United  Nationa,  that 
we  can  stop  aggression  whether  it  be  sudden 
or  creeping. 

Had  we  worked  toward  the  twin  goals  of 
peace  and  security  after  World  War  I,  it  to 
entirely  possible  that  our  militarily  strong 
and  vigilant  Nation  could  have  entirely 
avoided  involvement  in  World  War  II.  In 
fact,  we  have  persuasive  proof  from  the  cap- 
tured documents  of  our  enemies  that  if  we 
had  had  a  sufBclently  powerful  Army  in  1939 
there  would  hare  been  no  World  War  n. 

Until  conditions  in  the  world  have  prog- 
ressed further  along  the  paths  of  under- 
standing and  concord,  we  must  maintain- 
such  an  Army  today — an  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Forces,  a  balanced  force  equipped  with 
the  best  and  most  modem  weapons. 

To  protect  our  hemtophere — we  mtist  aid 
the  smaller  nations  of  America — along  the 
lines  of  the  program  which  the  President 
has  just  proposed  to  Congress.  This  program 
is  one  of  military  collaboration  and  the 
standardization  of  arms,  equipment,  or- 
ganization and  training  of  the  armed  force* 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  to. predicated 
on  the  sound  doctrine  that  ui  the  event  of 
a  future  war,  there  must  be  prompt  and 
unified  action  against  an  aggressor  by  all 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Thto  to  another  string  to  the  bow  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  to  another  aid  to  peace — 
another  recognition  of  the  htotory-proven 
fact  that  military-pacifism  of  strong  nations 
or  continents  produces  wai*.  that  their 
strength  prevents  war. 

Despite  the  lessons  of  the  past,  there  is 
danger  again  today — danger  that  with  Amer- 
ica's desire  to  forget  a  recent  and  a  more 
terrible  confiict — that  a  pendulum  philos- 
ophy will  once  more  swing  us  Into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  inaction— danger  that  we  will 
again  take  the  easy  and  misleading  road  of 
un  preparedness. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  all 
these  steps  for  the  protection  of  peace  and 
the  avoidance  of  war  require  the  broad- 
minded  and  intelligent  support  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Nation,  especially  the  young  lead- 
ers who  will  be  recruited  from  new  graduates 
like  yourselves. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  succeed  if 
America,  the  leader  of  the  world,  draws  into 
a  shell  of  isolationism.  Free  world  com- 
merce to  largely  dependent  upon  mutual  un- 
selfishness by  all  countries  involved.  It  will 
not  succeed,  if  particular  btuinessmen  of 
the  world's  principal  nation  see  no  further 
than  the  ends  of  their  noses — if  they  erect 
selfish  tariff  or  other  commercial  barriers 
against  nations  whose  commerce  and  friend- 
ship we  seek. 

And  a  strong  national  defense  cannot  be 
provided  by  a  penny-pinching  attitude — or 
a  return  to  apathy  and  complacent  nor- 
malcy— or  by  a  false  sense  of  military  se- 
curity. 

In  none  of  these  fields  can  our  Government 
authorities — our  Congress,  or  our  President, 
or  the  executive  departments — rise  above  the 
will  of  our  people,  the  expressed  will.  There 
will  always  be  some  men  and  women  of  lim- 
ited vision,  and  others  who  are  too  vtolonary 
and  blindly  hopeful.  The  salvation  of 
America's  peace — the  world's  peace — lies  in 
the  greater  influence  and  the  mcve  com- 
pelling voice  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  seek  the  actual  facts  and  are  pre- 
pared  to  meet  them.  I  bespeak  for  each  of 
you  such  vtoion,  such  Influence,  and  a  force- 
ful expression  of  your  views. 


.  -      -       aH.«^      anv-vr^      y^rvW^t  T>  VT^nCt  T/^VT  A 
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^■fftettioaa  T«  Rdatrt  Hm 
Boxcar  Skortafc 


EXT  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 


a 

XM  TBI  1  lOUSB  or  BSPRCSKNTATIVK3 
T  iursdaif.  June  5.  1M7 

lir.  CtJl  ITIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  pre- 
dicted tha  t  the  shortage  ol  boxcars  will 
be  most  se  ircre  this  summer,  especially  at 
the  time  %  hen  a  very  large  wheat  crop  is 
being  harvested.  InablUty  to  move  the 
grain  becnuse  of  the  lack  of  cars  works 
a  great  hardship  on  the  fanners  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  handling 
and  processing  of  this  grain.  To  have 
this  train  dumped  on  the  ground  to  de- 
teriorate, at  least  in  a  measure,  not  only 
brlnfs  a  1  >8s  to  the  fanners  but  it  is  un- 
sound wh  ;n  there  are  so  many  people  in 
the  world  to  be  fed. 

The  Nobraska  delegation  In  Congress 
has,  for  ciany  months,  been  giving  spe- 
cial atten  .ion  to  this  problem. 

At  a  m(  leting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  State  authorities  of  Nebraska.  Colo- 
rado. Kansas.  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  h«ld  In  Kansas  City  on  May  27. 
some  ver'  good  suggestions  were  made. 
I  wish  to  (  xtend  my  remarks  by  Including 
those  rescfutions.  which  are  as  follows: 
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representatlTee  of  the  State  au- 
Nebraska.  Colorado.  Kansas.  Mis- 
Okl4homa.  and  Texas,  and  repreaenta- 
graln  and  milling  trades  of  said 
conference  assembled   have  con- 
transportation  problem  prwented 
resting  of  a  record  crop  of  winter 
■aid  States  and  have  determined 
{[robable  supply  of  boxcars  will  be 
to  move  the  crop  by  reason  of  the 
western    and    southwestern    lines 
avallible  fewer  cars  than  they  own  and 
tinduly    large    proportion    of   such 
suitable  for  transporting  grain 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 
,  That  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
re^ulrements   for   transporting   wtn- 
thls  year  efforts  should  be  made 
an  Increased  moTement  of  empty 
the   western   and   southwestern 
to  effect  a  supply  equlTalent  to 
at  each  road's  ownership  by  Jims 
he  crop  Is  expected  to  commence 
volume,  with  &  supply  to  be  main- 
less  than  100  percent  of  owner- 
August  1  to  the  end  of  the  harvest 


St  liable 
pro(  ucts. 


That  a  greater  effort  should 

return,  to  western  roads,  home 

roads;  or.  In  the  alternative,  to 

return  of  an  adequate  proportion 

for  transporting  grain  and 


.  That  to  provide  an  incentive 

return  of  boxcars  the  national 

dharge  should  be  Increased  to  96-15, 

maintained   so   long   as   the   present 

dimxurage  chargsa  ar«  maintained. 

That  the  weatetu  and  south- 

Utes  be  encouraged  to  put  Into  ssrv- 

special-type  can  aa  poartUa  and 

»  UM  ef  wmth  «an  be  pro- 

wh^re  conditions  make  soch  service 
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That  Oovemor  Carlson  be  re- 
appoint a  committee  to  be  eom- 
representatlTe  of  the  raUway  com- 
each  Southwestern  grain  State  to- 
a  shipper  from  each  State  for 


the  purpose  of  providing  a  eontlnulBg  body  I 
^■Igned  to  protect  the  interests  of  south- 
western  shippers  In  securing  adequate  trana-J 
portatlon  faculties;   and  further 

6.  Resolved.  That  said  committee  shaU 
duly  authonaed  and  requested  to  carry 
the  recommendations  made  herein. 

7.  Resolved.  That  In  the  event  any 
be  esUbllahed   it  shall  t>e  made  appUcal 
to  Government  agenclee  as  well  as  to  prli 
shippers. 

8.  Retolved.  That  Comnaodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration should  be  urged  to  provide  a  sat 
factory    buying    or    accumuUUng    progn 
dming  the  harvest  movement  so  as  to  stoefc-J 
pUe  sufflelent  wheat  to  utUlse  empty  ter 
eleTator  storage  space  In  which  wheat 
be  preserved  without  the  tremendous  !c 
that  result  from  piling  wheat  on  the 
and    storing    In    tmsatUfactory    bins    wt 
quality  cannot  be  preserved.     Such 
will  result  in  the  accumulation  and  st 
of  the  wheat  at  the  points  nearest  product 
and  thereby  save  car  daj-s. 
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Relations 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VM 

Friday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.   Mr.  8i 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tl 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  edit 
rial  from  the  Bedford  (Ixul.)  Daily 
MaU: 

■XTTTBLICANS    RATS    HAS    BAB    rOBLK    BBLAI 

Recent  public-opinion  polls  haTe  Indleat* 
a  rlalng  popularity  of  President  Trumat 
Actually,  what  the  polls  Indicate  Is  a  decUr 
In  popularity  of  the  Congress,  which  nc 
has  a  Republican  majority  in  both  Hoi 
Republican  leaders  are  concerned  about  tl 
trend,  and  an  baffled. 

Prom    the   viewpoint   of   redeeming 
palgn  pledgee,  few  Congresses  in  the  hist 
of  the  Mailaa  haTe  had  as  good  a  record 
the  preasatBghtleth  Congress.    Palr-mlnc 
writers.  eTen  thoas  with  New  Deal  tendcx 
cles  like  Thomaa  Stokes  or  old -line  Demc 
crats  like  DsTld  Lawrence.  haTe  given 
greas  credit  for  its  accomplishments. 

The  Republican  platform  last  fail  had  fc 
objectives:   To  sueamllne   Congress,  to 
FMsral  expenses,  to  reduce  taxes,  and  to 
something  about  labor.     To  date,  the 
has  made  good  on  all  four  pledges.    Nati 
this  program  Is  not  popular  with  all  Tot 
but  It  does  represent  an  honest  effort  on 
part  of  Republicans  to  make  good  on  the| 
campaign  promises.     They  should  be  he 
ored.  rather  than  scorned,  for  their  succc 

Republicans  In  Congress  complain 
Wa.shlngton  newspapermen  have  not 
glTing  the  country  a  fair  record  of  the  pa 
accomplishments — and  there  la  conslderal 
truth  to  this  statement.  Most  of  the  Wast 
tBgton  newsmen  belong  to  the  Amc 
Mfwapaper  Oulld.  an  aaaoclatlon  of 
aflllated  with  the  CIO.  Unhappily,  there 
a  Tery  strong  left-wing  element  In  the 
and  this  group  has  dominated  the  orgat 
Mtlon  for  the  past  10  yean.  During 
yean  at  the  New  Deal,  when  the  CIO 
given  Just  about  everything  it  aakad  for. 
guUd  membsra  cam*  to  sasiima  aaors  prli 
leges  than  wan  raaUy  due  them. 

It  u  no  secret  that  BMst  CIO  and  0\ 
memben  are  strong  New  Dealers.    The 
ent  Congress  was  elected  to  correct  the  abv 
of  the  New  Deal.    Naturally,  the  Republlci 
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gu1<;hed  reporter  and  world  traveler,  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  press  dele- 
gation to  the  big  power  conference  at 
Moscow.  He  has  recently  returned  after 
visiting  Stalingrad,  Leningrad,  Kalinin, 
and  nearby  areas. 

So  many  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  hailing  from  communities  served 
so  ably  by  the  Gannett  newspapers,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  a  factual  ac- 
count of  his  trip  and  his  impressions  of 
conditions  in  Russia  that  I  feel  it  would 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  include  here, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  an 
address  entitled  "The  Soviet  Scene." 
which  he  recently  delivered  at  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  publishers,  editors,  ad- 
vertising managers  and  general  man- 
agers of  the  21  Gannett  newspapers. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Dickson's 
conclusicns  are  unduly  grim  as  to  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Time  alone  will  tell.  In  any  event,  we 
cannot  afford  to  play  the  ostrich  with 
our  heads  in  the  sand.  Admittedly  the 
views  of  this  experienced  observer  de- 
serve our  careful  scrutiny  and  serious 
consideration.  To  that  end  his  address 
is  set  forth  in  full: 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  thank  you  for 
honoring  me  here. 

Only  recently  you  witnessed  the  failun  of 
the  four-power  conference  In  Moscow.  Its 
faUure  was  foreordained.  The  SoTiets  plan- 
ned It  that  way.  They  used  the  conference 
as  a  forum  to  spread  Soviet  propaganda. 
Molotov  and  Vishlnsky  concentrated  their 
appeals  on  passion  and  prejudice  and  un- 
reality. In  contrast,  the  American.  British 
and  French  foreign  ministers  sought  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  Germany  and  Austria 
with  reasoning  and  understanding.  They 
know  that  the  economy  of  Europe  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate  as  long  as  Germany's 
economy  remains  chaotic. 

Undoubtedly  the  Soviets  know  that  with- 
out an  economically  strong  Germany,  the 
economy  of  Europe  will  continue  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the 
need  for  reconstruction.  I  was  convinced 
that  this  is  a  vital  point  of  their  strategy. 
That  Is.  they  deliberately  refused  to  permit 
[n-cgress  toward  any  fundamental  agree- 
ments. 

This  links  with  the  warning  Generalissimo 
Btalln  Issued  to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
at  their  private  conference  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  warning,  which  to  me  holds  grave  Impli- 
cations, was  that  a  compromise  will  be  forced 
through  exhaustion.  This  means,  bluntly, 
that  the  SovleU  intend  to  try  to  wear  us 
down.  The  Soviets  know  we  want  to  with- 
draw our  forces  and  costly  relief  aid  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  believe  that  we  will  revert 
to  Isolationism,  partlcularljr  If  we  have  diffi- 
cult times  economically  In  this  cotmtry. 
Tou  recall,  of  course,  what  Stalin  asked  Mr. 
Harold  Stas.-.en  In  the  widely  publicized  In- 
terview at  the  Kremlin.  It  was  whether  the 
United  States  was  going  into  a  depression. 
Stalin  knows  if  depression  comes  again  to 
America,  the  taxpayers  will  cry  for  return  of 
our  occupation  troops  and  for  an  end  of  Fed- 
era!  outlays  for  food  for  our  former  enemies. 

Should  this  occur.  It  Is  my  belief,  that  the 
Soviets  wculd  seize  the  opportunity  to  sweep 
to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  There  wculd  be  little  to  hinder 
them  from  taking  over  all  Europe.  There 
would  be  less  to  impede  them  on  a  sweep 
through  the  Middle  East  to  the  Suez. 

Por  some  time  we  In  America  have  been 
aware  of  the  Soviet's  activities  In  China,  In- 
donesia and  India.  There  are  2,000,000,000 
(>eople  in  the  world,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  live  in  Europe  and  Asia.  From  what  I 
saw  In  Rtissla.  I  was  convinced  that  they  plan 
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to  take  this  huge  mass  of  populatloD  Into  the 
eommimlstlc  fold.  It  is  the  amUtlon  of 
those  who  rule  Russia  and  12  Russian  sat- 
ellite ooun tries  to  contr(4,  not  only  the 
Eastern  but  the  Western  Hemlsphera.  In 
South  America  last  year  I  found  extensive 
communistic  activities,  as  I  did  2  yean  ago 
when  I  swung  around  the  world  for  the 
Gannett  newspapen  as  a  war  correspondent. 
When  I  returned  from  that  world  tour  I 
wrote  and  aald  that  every  country  bordering 
Russia  and  every  country  that  bordered  a 
country  bordering  Russia,  was  fearful  of  the 
greed  and  ambition  of  the  Soviets.  Now  that 
the  Russians  have  an  even  dozen  eoimtrles 
under  Soviet  control,  the  Soviets'  plans  are 
easily  recognizable. 

In  Russia  I  learned  of  the  many  missions 
the  Soviets  are  sending  to  most  parts  ol  the 
world.  Those  missions  are  to  gain  economic 
information  and  military  intelligence  as  well 
as  to  spread  and  strengthen  the  communistic 
organizations. 

Only  Russians  on  official  missions  can  leave 
the  country.  Private  individuals  cannot 
leave  for  personal  reasons.  Only  recently 
the  Soviet  Supreme  Council  issued  an  edict 
barring  Russians  from  marrying  forelgnen. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  Russian  scldiers 
on  occupation  duty  from  bringing  brides 
from  countries  where  living  conditions  and 
governments,  at  one  time,  had  been  better 
than  they  are  in  Russia.  This  is  s  p»rt  of 
the  Russian  insulation  from  outside  influ- 
ences, popularly  known  as  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Another  part  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  to  hide 
weaknesses,  brutality  and  other  parts  of  the 
despotic  government  of  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  ashamed. 

You  have  read  and  heard  from  the  pens  and 
mouths  of  Communists  that  the  government 
In  Russia  constitutes  a  democracy.  It  la 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Actually  there  has  been 
little  fundamental  change  In  Russia  or  the 
Russians  since  the  rule  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  incidentally,  now  Is  being 
halleo  as  a  national  hero  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  new  campaign  to  bu*ld  up  Russian  na- 
tionalism. 

Individuals  In  Russia  are  slaves  tc>  the 
state.  They  have  no  actual  voice  Ir  the 
conduct  of  national  or  International  alTairs. 
Some  say,  however,  that  the  Soviet  State 
capitalistic  system — which  really  is  the  sys- 
tem there — Is  no  worse  than  those  of  Czarlst 
days.  Those  In  the  privileged  Commtuilstlc 
Party  Jobs  in  government.  Industry,  science, 
education,  and  the  arts,  contend  it  is  better. 
There  is  a  third  group  rising,  an  intelligent 
group  that  has  begun  to  question  the  system. 
Its  strict  regimentation  of  thinking  and  liv- 
ing. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  increased 
the  literacy  of  the  people,  the  number  of 
schools,  physicians,  scientists,  and  those  in 
the  arts  In  their  30  years  of  reign.  In  the 
same  period  this  country  and  many  othen 
also  have  accomplished  equally  as  mucii  and 
even  more.  But  they  have  done  little  to 
Improve  living  conditions,  compared  with 
our  standards.  And  most  of  their  material 
Improvements,  such  as  irrigation,  hydroelec- 
tric and  housing  projects  have  been  acixtm- 
pllshed  through  forced  labor. 

It  has  been  estimated  and  left  undented 
that  some  15.000,000  political  and  other  prls- 
onere  are  In  forced  labor  gangs.  In  my  brief 
time  and  trips  to  Leningrad,  once  knouTi  as 
the  Venice  of  the  North,  and  to  Stalingrad, 
hailed  as  the  Soviet  Detroit,  I  saw  hundreds 
of  groups  of  men  and  women  slaving  at  the 
point  of  a  Red  soldier's  bayonet. 

Some  3,000,000  German  prisoners  of  war 
and  probably  a  quarter  of  a  million  Japanase 
are  contributing  labor  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Russia's  war-devastated  areas.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  workhorse  of  Buasla~the 
woman.  What  coolies  are  to  India  and 
China,  the  woman  is  to  Rxissla.  Miserable 
creatures  they  an  moetly.  miserably  treated 
by  men.  They  do  the  lowliest  and  hsrdest 
manual  labor.    I've  seen  them  in  steel  planU, 


on  nllroad  ooaMtructkm  Jobs  tai  the  blttar- 
est  sub-aero  weather,  as  street  deanen  and 
snow  shovelcre,  ditch  digg«^  and  eewsr 
washera.  I  saw  them  in  hameas  pulling 
huge  wheeled  carts  and  in  every  other  eoo- 
celvable  Job  performed  by  man.  They  woiic 
even  in  the  coal  nUnea. 

Tou  have  read  and  heard  Soviet  propa- 
ganda that  the  nurseries  and  kindergartens 
of  Russia  represent  great  social  advanosB. 
These  government  institutions  are.  as  an 
many  othen.  an  economic  necessity.  For 
under  the  so-called  Riissian  incentive  plan, 
few  men  can  support  a  family  on  the  average 
wage  of  700  rubles  a  month.  The  wife  must 
work.  EUndergarters  and  nurseries  free  her 
for  her  labor. 

Stalin  announced  Russia  lost  7,000,000  men 
in  the  war.  Russians  say  20.000,000  men. 
women,  and  children  were  lost.  It  Is  said 
15.000.000  women  at  marriageable  age  will 
never  get  husbands.  Divorce  laws  have  been 
tightened.  The  Soviets  found  that  free  love 
was  an  economic  loss  to  the  state.  Still 
the  divorce  as  well  as  the  crime  rate  Is  high.  - 

The  Communists  once  said  that  religion 
was  an  opium  for  the  people  of  the  western 
world.  They  must  have  found  that  the 
opium  of  communism  vras  not  sufficient  to 
drug  the  Rtiselans.  For,  under  pressure  of 
war.  they  reopened  some  churches,  but  under 
government  ownership,  control,  and  direc- 
tion. 

What  the  Russians  have  now  is  not  democ- 
racy but  despotism.  A  small  hierarchy  of 
some  600.000  rule  nearly  200,000.000.  These 
people  In  the  Politburo,  government  posi- 
tions, top  military  and  naval  offlcen.  and 
those  high  in  science,  medicine,  the  arts,  are 
the  privileged  groups.  They  have  automo- 
biles, siunmer  homes,  good  apartments, 
ample  food.  But  the  common  people  liva 
under  conditions  in  cities  and  on  colleetlva 
farms  much  as  did  the  ploneen  In  America. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  freedom  our  pl- 
oneen had.  They  work  or  they  do  not  eat. 
They  an  In  fire  major  categories.  Tltase 
classed  as  A.  B,  and  C  do  rery  well,  what 
few  they  an.  but  the  D's  have  little,  and  the 
E's  hardly  eat.  Employers  issue  ration  cards, 
which  are  withdrawn  when  a  worker  falls  to 
work.  Foods  other  than  in  the  basic  rations, 
largely  bread,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  are  so  ex- 
pensive few  worklngmen  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

And  that  is  another  thing  the  privileged 
<daases  enjoy  over  the  common  worker. 
Those  high  in  the  privileged  classes  can  pur- 
chase food  in  stores  operated  especially  for 
them  and  at  lower  prices  than  prices  In  so- 
called  commercial  stores  In  commercial 
stcn-es  I  found  eggs  selling  for  $1.50  each.  I 
bought  a  lemon  for  $1.  In  barter  markets  I 
saw  potatoes  sell  for  $2.40  a  pound.  Cloth- 
ing was  excessively  tiigh.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple were  shabbily  dressed,  many  wearing  old 
felt  boots.  Outside  of  the  cities  I  saw  men 
and  women  with  wrappings  aroimd  legs  ami 
feet,  with  thongs — the  same  as  the  ancients 
wore. 

In  Moscow  I  visited  one  old  prerevolutlon- 
•ry  mansion  where  eight  families  were  living 
in  four  basement  rooms  and  a  luUlway,  all 
using  the  same  kltciien,  the  toilet  separated 
from  the  stove  by  a  thin  partition.  One  of 
their  so-called  modern  apartment  btiUdings. 
built  in  1938  before  Russia  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  was  equally  Jammed  with  families. 
Dirty,  badly  in  need  of  repair,  it  looked  like 
an  East  Side  tenement,  with  wiring  tacked 
onto  the  celling  and  the  top-floor  rocms 
flooded  by  leaks  in  the  snow-covered  roof. 

Tls  said  in  Moscow  that  only  the  roof  on 
the  Knmlln  does  not  leak.  The  attitude  of 
the  people  Is.  "Why  take  care  of  property 
that  belongs  to  the  government?"  As  a  result 
Moscow  Is  shabby,  buildings  other  than  those 
occupied  by  high  military  and  government 
and  party  offkisls  need  repair. 

Then  is  one  thing  the  Russians  know 
nothing  about — it  is  maintenance  either  of 
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or  factory  equipment. 

In    almaet-  everything, 
tsalans  are  jvattf  piod  at  puttmg 
facade   to   make   buildings   look 
they  are  not. 

of  the  Russian  people, 
suffered  from  ages  of  Inferiority 
Through  their  history,  possessing 
of  Inventiveness  and  know- 
have  had  to  borrow,  buy.  and  steal 
Europe.  Asia,  and  America.    So. 
themselves  on  their  acquisition  of 
knowledge,    brag    about    any    Im- 
they  might  have  made.    Some  of 
and  artists  h.ive  made  con- 
to  the  world.    But  Russia  has  been 
nation  and  Is  very  sensitive  about 
when  it  happens  to  produce  an 
It   propagandizes   the   world    that 
Is  typical. 

claim  all  progress  made  dtir- 

30  years  they  have  been  in  power 

communism.     The  United  States 

countries  made  advances  In  the 

without  the  aid  of  communism 

j  la  under  a  regime  of  a  czar  would 

some  progress. 

of  Russia  was  badly  damaged 
war.    Try  as  hard  as  the  Russians 
•econvert.  they  admitted  that  re- 
was  delayed  20  months  after  VK- 
are  far  from  having  restored  many 
power  projecu  destroyed  by  the 
snd  Russlaiu  themselves  tn  their 
•arth  policy     I  traveled  to  Lenin- 
Red  Arrow,  crack  Soviet  train. 
speed  of  30  miles  an   hour 
Car    the  best  but  not  the 
the  train,  still   had  old  brass  oil 
I  ilace.  although  electricity  had  been 
car  has  Its  own  brass  heater  In 
end  and  a  man  to  fire  It. 
itave  a  weak  heart,  don't  travel  on 
plane.     I  flew  to  Stalingrad,  one 
t   battlefields   In   history.   In 
old  lend-lease   DC-3      When   we 
flooded    Don.    we   were   so   low. 
our   windows.     We   cculd   see 
(  oats  at  our  150-foot  elevation.    We 
a   battle-marked  dirt   field   with 
and  a  shack  at  the  so-called 
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<be  Detroit  of  the  Soviet  Republic 

with    half   a   million    population. 

Sfallngrad  stretches  40  miles  along 

Its  three  main  sections  were  de- 

97.   and   85   percent.     Today.   4 

Marshal  Paulua  surrendered  90.- 

remalnlng  out  of  330.000.  Stalin- 

than  5  percent  restored 

to  the  famous  tractor  plant,  still 

Ehowed  the  Russians  produc- 

ttactors   a   day.   3    shifts.    8    hours 

a  week,  with  the  aid  of  German. 

and    Hungarian    prisoners,    and 

-up  boys  called  Strakonovltea. 

made  lathes,  with  big  War  Pro- 

Soard     priority     signs     abounded. 

ing  most  of  them. 

October  steel  plant,  production 

tons  a  year,  half  of  prewar  level 

throx'gh  the  bomb-  and  shell- 

of      Within    the    plant    stood 

Cfenran   tanks,  e  actly   where  they 

Most  of  the  other  plants  lay 

and  rusting  and  idle,  great  brown 

prewar  production  power     Ind\is- 

outsklrts  of  Leningrad  were  tn 

same  condition,  although  the  bov* 

e<iulpment   plant   was  operating  at 

wrcert  of  prewai  eapaelty  despite 

Many  wther  plants  there  and 

were  rusting,  burned-out  hulks. 

efforts    are    being    made    by 

,o  restore  tbelr  coal  mlnea  and  In- 

tlanta,    aapeclally    throughout    the 

eastern  parts  overrun  by 

•Itetrie    unit   otf    ite 


ttie 


Dnelper  Dam  has  been  restored  to  operatl 
But  there  Is  a  tremendous  shortage  of  »X 
brick,    cement,    etc.,    while    war 
coven  thotisands  of  acres,  and  burned- 
passenger  trains  and  boxcars  strew  the  rail* 
road  lines.     The  current  6-year  plan  seu 
2a.000.000-ton  steel  goal  for  1950. 

The  Ukraine  last  year  suffered  the  wors 
drought  In  many  years.  Starvation  stalkr 
the  war  areas.  Stalin  was  forced  to  sen 
haraJoiled  trouble-shoe ters  there  to  keep  tl 
situation  controlled  The  Government 
concentrating  on  building  up  the  food  si 
ply.  Two  years  of  good  crops  are  needed 
relieve  Ruarla  from  rationing  of  basic  tc- 

8o  desperate  did  the  situation  become 
year  that  in  October  an  edict  was  issued 
duclng  basic  rations  f*""  the  common 
Since    employers    Issue    ration    tickets,    thi 
forced  millions  to  work  two  Jobs  a  day— U 
hcurs — to  get  enough  basic  rations  lor  tt" 
famlllea.    This  is  part  of  the  Soviet  inf 
tive  syster       Ifs  called  increasing  the  nc 
The  SovleU  claim  there  is  no  poverty  problej 
for  them.     What  they  mean  by  that  l«_''^ 
those  who  can't  produce  don't  count.    " 
are    millions    of    poor,    underfed.     Tuber 
losls  Is  common  because  of  lack  of  proj 
and  adequate  food  and  crowded  living  — 
dltlons      Beggars  ply  their  trade  on  trail 
and  subwsys  and  on  streets.     In  the  o|: 
barter  markets  I  watched  dirty,  hungry.  c< 
old  men  and  women,  children,  and  crippl 
soldiers   trying   to  trade   broken   cups,   wc 
rubber,  ragged  clothing,  and  junk  for  sor 
thing  to  eat 

Inflation  is  so  severe  that  while  the 
rate  of  exchange  was  5  rubles  to  the  d< 
the  black-market  rate  was  70     The  dlj 
matlc  exchange  rate  Is  13  to  the  duUar. 
tually  the  ruble  should  be  alxjui  50  to  tl- 
dollar 

Every  store  is  Government  owned  and 
erated.     Therefore,   tne   cost   of   product 
does  not  figure  in  the  sale  price      At 
merclal  stores,  where  goods  are  unratlooi 
the  prices  are  beyond  conception.    Prices 
set  to  drain  off  Individuals*  wartime  savli 
made  posLlble  when  there  were  no  consul 
goods.     In   these  stores  there  Is  loot 
Germany,  everything  from  Dresden  china 
old  upright  pianos.    There  are  more  G«rmi 
than  Russian  automobiles  on  the  streets 
Moscow. 

A  prominent  Communist  In  Moscow  tol 
me  Russian  Comnxunlsts  have  little  respe 
for  American  and  other  foreign  Communist 
that  the  Russians  look  upon  them  as  du| 
and  tools  to  be  used.     He  said: 

"Yes.  we  are  Communists,  but  you   mt 
remember  we  are  Russians  first.    If  we  shi 
ever  take  over  your  country,  do  you  tl 
we  would   trust  the  American  Commux 
and  parlor  pinks,  as  you  call  them? 

"We   would   not.     We   Russians   trust 
traitors  to  their  countries.     We  would  bai 
to  eliminate  them  first,  for  U  a  man  la 
traitor  to  one  coiuitry.  be  could  be  a  trail 
to  another  country." 

I   was  amused   when   Stalin   recently 
quoted  as  saying,  "Let  us  not  criticize  ml 
tually  our  systems.     Everyone  has  the    '"* 
to  follow  the  system  he  wants  to  malnt 

At  another  time  Stalin  said.  "It  U  ln< 
celvable  that  tbe  Soviet  Republic  should 
tlnue  to  exist  for  a  long  period  side  by 
with  imperialist  sUtes.     Ultimately,  one 
the  other  must  conquer." 

And  again,  he  said.  "Words  have  no 
tlon  to  action:  otberwlat.  what  kind  ot 
plomiicy  U  It?    Wordi  are  one  thing,  actlc 
another      Good   worda  are  a  maak   for 
concealment  of  bad  deeds.     Sincere  dtpU 
macy  is  no  more  poaalble  than  dry  water 
wooden  Iron." 

I  wiah  I  had  time  to  tell  you  ot  the  phll 
ophy  of  deceit,  as  followed  by  the  Russia 
since  the  time  oX  Ivaa  Um  Tarrlble  in  int 
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form,  the  form  In 
by  the  Communlstj 
say   one   thing,   do 

1st  no  one.  not  even 
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ret  police  force  that 

m  the  world  today 

except   a   frustrated 

tussla   and   see   that 

lel  In  conception  and 

execution,  and  then 

my    comprehenEJon. 

^t    portrays    Itself    as 

Ideals  and  plans  for 

kt  It  drains  so  much 

|c.  It  leaves  little  for 

tlon  of  the  Russian 
Industrial  and  food 
in  no  position  now 
aggressive  war.    Tet. 

lomy.  with  S.500.000 
army,  2  OOOOOO  secret 
forced-labor     campa, 

lers.  It  does  have  the 
le  nation's  entire  re- 
trials— on  one  objec 

»wer  In  Russia,  feel  Its 
^Isu  there  think  they 
the  world.  They  are 
the  people  of  the 
\y  force.  I  don't  be- 
thelr  avowed  worldl 
Tul  that  Communism! 
many  satellite  coun-J 
time.  Under  thelx| 
of  communicatlo: 
bad  as  they  are. 
the  Soviets  can  ex 

It    rewards   th 
inds  and  monopoti 
hth  automobiles,  bet- 
land  rubles  and  mon 
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|ers  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Fridav.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman  yesterday  gave  tb>;  signal 
for  return  of  Argentina  to  good-neighbor 
standing  and  at  the  same  time  cleared 
the  way  for  an  early  mutual  security  pact 
of  all  Western  Hemisphere  nations.  To 
me.  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  past  few  years.  Argentina, 
unfortunately,  has  been  the  vlctin  of  a 
most  unscrupulous  smear  campaign  by 
the  Communist  press  and  by  the  Com- 
munist fellow  travelers  in  America.  I 
am  happy  to  see  that  the  Communists 
are  no  longer  determining  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  toward 
Argentina. 

Argentina  has  always  been  a  good 
neighbor:  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Argentina  has  never  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  aggression  against  her 
neighbors.  Argentina  has  always  played 
the  role  of  the  mediator  and  peacemaker 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

With  this  very  healthy  advent  in  our 
policy  in  dealing  with  our  ^iatin-Ameri- 
can  neighbors.  I  think  it  is  well  to  review 
Argentina's  contribution  to  unity  and 
strength  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Charge  d'Aflaires  of 
Argentina.  Martin  Luis  Drago,  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia on  April  19.  1947.  This  speech 
tells  the  true  hlslui;  of  Argentina  and 
its  contributl'in  to  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity,  unity,  and  friendship.  I  am 
sure  that  tbe  Members  of  Congress  will 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  past 
history  of  Argentina  In  accordance  with 
the  recent  decision  on  the  part  of  our 
Government. 

The  address  follows: 

Gentlemen,  it  Is  indeed  a  great  honor  for 
-  me  to  be  a  gtaest  speaker  at  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association.  I  cannot,  however,  accept 
It  as  a  personal  distinction,  because  of  my 
lack  of  mt-rlt*.  but  I  can  accept  it  as  a  bom- 
age  to  the  country  I  have  the  great  honor 
to  repreaent.  ThereXoxe.  I  express  my  hearty 
thanks  to  you  all 

We  are  celebrating  Pan-American  Week. 
We  have,  indeed,  much  to  celebrate,  because 
we  have  tangible  proofs  that  the  solidarity 
pnd  friendship  among  the  American  nations 
Is  growing  steadily  every  day. 

I  feel  very  proud  to  be  a  cltlaen  of  a 
country  which  has  always  supporteC  the 
Ideal  of  cooperation  and  brotherhood  with 
the  American  nations  since  tbe  early  days 
at  its  history. 

San  M.irtin.  our  great  national  hero,  did 
not  oooflne  his  aspirations  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  country .  He  led  his  gallant  army 
across  the  highest  peaka  of  the  American 
Continent  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
two  sister  nations.  ChUe  and  Peru.  HU 
•roif  warn  a  democratic  army,  which  fooght 
only  for  freedom,  not  for  conquest.    Ihe 


pattern  set  by  San  Martin  has  been  our  light 
and  our  Inspiration.  We  have  always  been 
ready  to  help  our  sister  nations  ot  America 
In  their  difficulties,  and.  most  Importimt, 
we  have  never  committed  an  act  of  aggi'es- 
Blon  against  any  cotmtry. 

On  the  contrary.  Argentina  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  tbe  settlement  of  all 
differences  among  the  American  nations. 

In  ISM  Argentina  acted  as  mediator  La  a 
conflict  between  tbe  United  States  and  Para- 
guay. This  conflict,  which  was  a  grave 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  American  natlcms. 
was  solved  through  the  ceaseless  efforts  uf 
an  Argentine  President.  Justo  Jos6  de 
Urqulza. 

It  Is  worth  while  to  recall  that  an  Ameri- 
can President.  James  Buchanan,  wrote  on 
August  10.  1859.  a  message  to  Urqulz:^.  thank- 
ing him  for  his  successful  Intervention.  :uul 
adding  that  "his  services  will  be  always  re- 
membered by  the  American  pe(H>le.' 

President  Buchanan  said  also  In  his  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  the  following  words, 
which  1  want  to  quote,  because,  although 
they  were  written  In  1859.  they  reflect  the 
preaent  spirit  of  the  United  States  toward 
Latin  America.  As  you  will  appreciate,  those 
words  could  have  been  uttered  In  1947- 

Sald  President  Buchanan: 

"I  might  confess  that  since  the  emanci]3a- 
tion  of  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere 
from  the  mother  country  I  have  never  cea>ed 
to  look  at  them  with  the  deepest  feeling  and 
the  most  profoimd  Interest.  I  have  alwiys 
wished  they  could  enjoy  their  liberty  with 
the  only  restrictions  of  law.  and  that  God 
bless  them  with  peace,  prosperity,  and  cul- 
ture. There  never  can  be  a  valid  reason  for 
a  difference  or  a  suspicion  between  them  and 
lis.  Reciprocal  frlend5hip  and  peaci;  will  be 
our  best  Unk." 

In  1835  at  the  time  of  .  conflict  between 
Spain  and  Peru  which  was  originated  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Chlnchas  Islands  by  Spain, 
the  Argentine  Government  acted  also  as  a 
mediator  A  great  PreEldent  of  Argentina. 
Bartolome  Micxe.  said  at  this  time  tha^  Spain 
should  try  to  prevent  any  conflict  with  the 
American  Republics,  because  "we  would  be 
then  in  the  case  of  fulfllling  a  painful  but 
Inescapable  duty."  It  was  also  President 
Mitre  who  said  In  Congress  the  following 
words : 

"Though  essentially  Argentine,  this  Gov- 
ernment will  never  cease  to  be  ."n  Amerii::an 
Government  and  a  good  neighbor." 

It  is  slgniflcant  that  the  expression  "good 
neighbor"  was  first  used  by  an  Argentine 
President  In  those  early  days. 

The  idea  of  good  nelghborUness  of  Miitre 
was  also  shared  by  many  illustrious  Ar- 
gentines. 

Juan  Bautlsta  Alberdi.  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  the  past,  was  much  in  favor 
of  convoking  regular  meetings  at  which  r<p- 
resentatlvee  of  aU  the  American  nations 
would  be  invited.  The  work  of  Alberdi  in 
that  sense  has  not  been  forgotten.  It  is 
gratifying  to  recall  that  on  tbe  18th  day  at 
May  1915.  an  American  Representative.  Ccm- 
greasman  Daniel  J.  Flood,  paid  a  tribute  "to 
one  of  the  first  prophets  of  inter-Amertcan 
solidarity,  that  great  Argentine  patriot  snd 
philosopher  of  the  democratic  Ideal,  Juan 
Bautlsta  Alberdi."  He  added  that  more  than 
50  years  ago  Alberdi  foresaw  a  great  political 
American  system  In  which  the  various  parts 
would  depend  upon  the  whole  and  the  whole 
would  depend  upon  the  parts. 

•Today."  continued  Congressman  Flood, 
"the  hopes  of  that  early  prophet  have  Ije- 
come  powerful  and  productive  realities:  pcw- 
erful  because  they  insured  the  common  :»c- 
tion  in  wartime;  productive  because  they  in- 
sured not  only  the  most  ample  mobillzaton 
of  the  ftill  resources  of  all  the  American  coun- 
tries for  the  fucceasf til  prosecution  of  the  «  sr, 
but  because  they  have  created  a  permanent 


and  lasting  cohesion  and  interdependenet 
among  the  Americas.  Now  that  the  war  Is 
over,  a  permanent  peace  and  security  are  th* 
blessings  we  expect  and  for  which  we  humbly 
pray." 

In  1903  Argentina  and  Chile  signed  a 
treaty  at  naval  disarmament.  It  was  tbe 
first  of  that  kind  In  the  world,  a  fact  which 
was  recognized  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Eenry  L.  Stlmson.  In  an  addre.s  he  made  at 
the  Pan  American  Dnlon  in  Washington  In 
1022.  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  of  disarmament  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Prance.  Italy. 
and  Japan. 

After  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  Argentina 
and  Chile  for  having  presented  to  the  world 
the  first  example  of  a  naval  limitation.  Sir. 
Stlmson  added: 

*'8ince  I  took  an  Interest  In  naval  limita- 
tions. I  found  out  that  two  nations  at  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  better  said,  two  of  our 
sister  nations  of  America,  offered  to  the  world 
the  first  great  example  of  naval  reductions." 

If  I  had  not  attended  the  Naval  Conference 
I  would  perhaps  have  been  unaware  of  this 
Important  fact.  In  tbe  course  of  my  work  in 
London.  I  learned  that  Argentina  and  Chile 
showed  to  the  world  the  importance  of  the 
tremendous  success  that  could  be  achieved 
through  a  treaty  of  naval  limitations.  And 
they  did  It  in  1902.  that  Is  20  years  Defore 
the  signing  of  the  Washington  Treaty,  wnlch 
is  conRldered  the  pioneer  of  naval  limitations. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  rniimerate 
or  to  even  mention  all  the  Instances  in  which 
Argentina  acted  as  mediator  in  disputes  or 
conflicts  among  the  American  nations.  I  will 
only  say  that  in  1935  the  Indefatigable  work 
of  Argentina.  Chile,  Brazil,  and  tbe  United 
States  put  &n  end  to  a  bloody  Tvar  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  which  was  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  American  Continent. 

More  recently,  in  1941  Argentina  acted 
again  as  one  of  the  mediators  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  armed  conflict  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador 

This  brilliant  record  of  Argentina  Is  tn 
keeping  with  her  noble  international  con- 
duct. 

We  have  solved  all  our  boundary  diaputea 
by  arbitration  and  have  never  resorted  to 
force  against  smaUer  or  weaker  nations.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  armies  were 
never  defeated,  but  we  are  still  prouder  of 
the  fact  that  the  Argentine  Army  has  never 
crossed  a  border  to  dominate  or  to  exploit 
any  country.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  gallant  soldiers  of  San  Martin  who 
wrote  a  saga  of  epics  and  courage  went  to 
Chile  and  Peru  to  Uberate  thoee  countries 
and  they  retired  once  tbelr  mission  vras  ful- 
filled. 

I  have  talked  about  the  role  Argentiiui 
played  In  the  past,  in  what  relates  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes,  conflicts, 
or  wars  that  arose  in  the  American  Conti- 
nent. I  want  now  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  peaceful  tradition  in  our  relations  with 
the  neighboring  countries. 

Cur  territorial  dispute  with  Paraguay  was 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  an  American 
President.  Rutherford  Hayes,  who  in  1878 
settled  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries.  The  award  ot  President  Hayes  baa 
been  ever  since  scrupulously  respected  by 
both  parties. 

The  question  of  our  boundary  line  with 
Bolivia  was  the  subject  of  a  voy  long  and 
arduous  negotiation  between  the  two  coun- 
tTles.  tmtU  a  permanent  treaty  was  signed 
on  July  9.  1026. 

Our  limits  with  Brazil  were  also  settled 
by  the  arbitration  of  another  American  Pres- 
ident, Orover  Cleveland,  on  February  6.  1896. 

Our  boundary  controversy  with  Chile  was 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Edward  vn.  who  pronotinced  his  award 
on  November  lOOX 
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In  an  election  considered  by  the  consensus 
of  the  opinion  as  the  freest  and  f-lreat  ever 
held  in  Argentina — baa  expressly  announced 
lU  intention  to  cooperate  wltb  lU  alster  na>j 
tkma  of  America. 

In  hU  message  to  the  COBfraM  oil  tt«  occ 
ston  of  assiunlng  the  PraMdaoey.  Fraaident, 
Perbn  said: 

"Once  an  engagement  Is  accepted,  It  m\ 
be  legally  fulfilled.  In  this  respect  Argentina 
stands  as  an  example,  and  I  will  certainly 
not  be  the  one  to  break  this  tradition,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  spare  no  effort  to  re- 
affirm it." 

And    on    another    opportunity    Preald« 
Pcr6n  said   that   •ArgenUna  wUl   be  alwaj 
on  tbe  side  of  tbe  American   Nations 
time  she   U   needed.'   reaffirming   thus   tl 
words  he  said   at   the   Inter-American 
nomic  Institute  of  Buenos  Aires  on  April 
1945.  when  he  wai  not  even  a  candidate  tt 
the  Presidency.     He  said  in  that  opportunlt 
referring    to    the    Act    of    Chapul tepee, 
following  words,  which  are  of  special  sl«-'v  fl- 
cance: 

"The  recent  declaration  of  Mexico  estab-j 
llshes  the  legal  equality  and  the  economical j 
collaboration    as    essential    premises    of    tt 
collective  prosperity  of  the  American  coui 
tries.     But  tbe  prosperity  of  nstlons  cannc 
bs  an  abstract  theory,  wherefore  It  adds  t! 
the  American  nations  consider  necessary 
Just  coordination  to  create  an  economy 
abundance  In  which  the  natural   resoi 
end  human  labor  are  used  for  the  pi 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
peop'ea  of  the  continent." 

As  you  may  appreciate.  "lesident  Per^n 
spoke  about  economic  collaboration.  We 
bare  alwaya  been  in  favor  and  we  are  sup- 
porting now  the  greatest  possible  econoi 
cooperation  with  our  sister  of  the  Amcrlc 
This  fact  is  proven  by  the  recent  a^reemenl 
that  Argentina  has  concluded  with  Chi 
Bolivia,    and    Uruguay. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  pre 
Argentine  Government  In  economic  matters 
will  be  better  understood  and  appreciatecl 
by  quoting  a  few  excerpts  frc»n  a  it.itcment 
made  to  the  press  by  the  President  of 
H!s  Excellency  Oabrlsl  Gonralea  Vldcla. 
reference  to  tbe  signing  of  tbe  Argentlx 
Chilean  Treaty. 

8:iid  the  President  of  Chile: 

"The  customs  Union  signed  yesterday 
twecn  Chile  and   Ar^ntlna  constitutes 
exceptional  and  unusual  event  in  AmerK 
I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  It  Is  a  step 
tremendous  Importance  for  the  life  of 
nation   and   even   the    American   conttn< 
It  has  been  striBclent  that  two  government 
eminently   popular   ibould   understand 
interpret   the   feelings  of   their   people, 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Chile  I  express  mr" 
gratitude  to  tbe  American  spirit  si  own  bj 
General    Perdn.    to    tbe    Vice    President 
Ar;;entlna  Dr.  Qtiljano.  and  to  the  Govt 
ment  of  tbe  Argentine  Republic  " 

In  the  speech  at  the  Inter- American 
stltute  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  I  have  quot 
balora.  Prcaldent  Per6n  made  reference  t< 
an  "aeonoaay  of  abundance"  for  the  Ameri- 
can it%*W^  Economy  of  abimdance  Is  the 
syatem  that  prevails  In  this  country,  whc 
the  common  effort  tends  to  improve  the 
dition.  both  material  and  moral,  of  all 
pie.  It  also  proves  that  the  Argentine  Oc 
ernment  is  following  the  policy  of  raisli 
tbe  standard  of  Uvlng  of  the  poor  classes 
the  country,  which  is  a  truly  Argentine  pot 
and  conforms  to  tbe  practices  set  by 
country  In  the  past.  Therefore  It  is  not 
an  Argentina  policy.  It  la  alao  an  Amer 
policy. 

What  can  we  do  to  promote  a  closer 
latlonshlp    smong    the    American    natiot 
First,  we   have   to  know   more  about 
other.    We  have  to  encourage  the  visit 
students,  the  exchange  of  profeaaors.  and 
facilitation  of  travel. 
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dress  made  by  me  over  Station  WMAL. 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  June  5, 1947: 

Tbe  nevrspapera  and  tbe  air  wavea  have 
been  filled  with  statements  concerning  the 
labor  bills  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Con- 
siderable feeling  has  been  stirred  up. 

When  the  Bigrhtleth  Congreas  convened  In 
January,  it  hsd  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  conditions  In  tbe  field  of  labor -manage- 
ment relations  were  not  satisfactory;  that 
strife  was  occurring  too  frequently,  which, 
by  affecting  vitally  needed  production,  waa 
dlsttirblng  the  economic  life  of  sll  the  people. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  Labcnr  Commit- 
tees of  both  TTimeaa  began  their  bearings,  and 
after  many  weeks  brought  out  bills  designed 
to  correct  some  of  the  trouble.  The  House 
and  Senate  both  passed  their  own  blUa  by 
laff*  Majorltlea.  and  they  were  then  sent  to 
tho  conference  committee  to  Iron  out  tbe 

miMlii Testerday,  tbe  Houae  pssied  the 

oOMfaieiife  oocnmittee  bill.  Tomorrow  tbe 
Senate  votes  on  It.  and  If  passed,  aa  antici- 
pated. It  will  then  go  to  the  President. 

The  bill  Is  knovni  as  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  It  amends  the 
Wagner  Art  of  1935.  and  adds  some  new 
features.  Ify  time  will  permit  me  to  de- 
scribe only  some  of  tbe  main  parte  of  this  73- 
pege  bUl 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  la 
continued,  except  that  It  ahall  consist  of  five 
Instesd  of  three  members.  In  addition  there 
ahall  be  a  general  counsel  of  the  Board,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  shall  Investigate  charges.  Issue  complalnta. 
and  prosecute  such  complaints  before  the 
Board,  which  will  bear  the  cases,  and  act  in 
a  Judicial  capacity.  Tbe  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  divide  the  functions  of  tbe 
Board,  which.  In  the  past,  acted  as  Investi- 
gator, proeecutor,  and  Judge. 

TliiliiifsiiB  continue  to  have  tbe  right  to 
ofganlae  or  asalst  labor  organisations,  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  repreeentatlvea 
of  their  own  choosing. 

Unfair  labor  practlcea  are  designated  as 
follows: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an 
employer — 

"(I)  To  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  men- 
tioned previously. 

"(2)  To  dominate  or  Interfere  with  the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  contribute  financial  or  other 
support  to  It:  except  that  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  tbe  Board,  an  employer  may  permit 
employees  to  confer  with  him  during  work- 
ing hours,  without  loss  of  time  or  pay. 

"(3)  By  dlacrlmlnatlon  in  regard  to  hire,  or 
tenure  of  employment,  or  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  employment,  to  encourage  or  discour- 
age membership  In  any  labor  organization. 
This  bectlon  bans  the  closed -shop  agreement, 
but  a  provision  permits  an  employer  to  make 
a  union-shop  agreement  provided  a  majority 
of  employees  eligible  to  vote  In  such  an  elec- 
tion authorize  a  labor  organization  to  make 
such  an  agreement. 

"(4)  To  discharge  or  discriminate  against 
an  employee  because  he  has  filed  charges  or 
given  testimony  under  the  act. 

"(5)  To  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  representative  o'  his  employees." 

A  new  section  states  that  It  shall  be  an  un- 
fair-labor practice  for  a  labor  organisation  or 
Its  agents — 

"(1)  To  restrain  or  coerce  employees  hi 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  mentioned  previ- 
ously, provided  that  a  labor  organization 
shall  have  the  right  to  prescribe  Its  own 
rules  with  respect  to  scqtilsltlon  or  retenUon 
of  membership  therein. 

"(2)  To  cause  or  attempt  to  caiue  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  employee 
In  violation  of  the  section  dealing  with  an 
open  shop,  or  union  shop,  whichever  pre- 


vails; or  to  discriminate  against  an  employee 
whoae  membership  in  a  labor  organization 
has  been  denied  or  terminated  on  some 
ground  other  than  lalltire  to  pay  dues  or 
Initiation  fees. 

"(3)  To  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with 
an  employer  provided  It  la  the  repreeentatlve 
of  his  employees. 

"(4)  To  engage  In,  or  Induce,  or  encour- 
age, the  employees  of  any  employer  to  en- 
gage In  a  strike  or  concerted  refusal  to  xue, 
manufacture,  process,  transport,  handle,  or 
work  on  any  goods  where  the  object  Is — 

"A.  Forcing  an  employer  or  self-employed 
person  to  Join  a  labor  or  employer  organi- 
zation; or  any  employer  to  cease  using,  sell- 
ing, or  handling  the  products  of  any  other 
producer,  processor,  or  manufacturer,  or  to 
cease  doing  business  with  any  other  person. 

"B.  Forcing  or  requiring  any  other  em- 
ployer to  recognize  or  bargain  vrlth  a  latMr 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees, unless  such  organization  is  the  cer- 
tified representative  of  such  employees. 

"C.  Forcing  or  requiring  any  employer  to 
recognise  or  bargain  with  a  particular  Kbor 
organization  as  the  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees. If  another  labor  organization  has 
been  so  certified. 

T).  Forcing  or  reqtUrlng  any  employer  to 
assign  particular  work  to  employees  In  a  par- 
ticular labor  organization,  or  In  a  pmrtkrular 
trade,  craft,  or  class,  rather  than  to  em- 
ployees In  another  labor  organization,  trade, 
craft,  or  class,  unless  such  employer  Is  falling 
to  conform  to  an  order  or  certification  of  tlie 
Board. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construf*! 
to  make  unlawful  a  refusal  by  any  person  to 
enter  upon  the  premises  of  any  employer.  If 
employees  of  such  employer  are  engaged  :n  r 
strike  approved  by  a  representative  at  auch 
employees. 

"(6)  To  require  of  employees  covered  by  a 
imlon-shop  agreement  the  payment  of  a  fee 
which  the  Board  finds  excessive  or  discrimi- 
natory under  all  circumstances. 

"(6)  To  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  or  deliver  money  or  other  thing 
ctf  value  for  services  wblcb  are  not  perfomwid 
or  not  to  be  performed." 

The  bill  states  that  collective  bargaining 
la  tbe  performance  of  the  mutual  obligation 
of  the  employer  and  the  representative  ot 
tbe  employees,  to  meet  at  reasonable  tim<;s 
and  confer  In  good  faith  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment, 
or  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement.  Where 
a  contract  la  In  effect,  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively  shall  also  mean  that  the  party 
proposing  to  modify  or  terminate  it  shall : 

1.  Serve  written  notice  upon  the  other 
party  60  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date,  or, 
If  no  date  exists,  then  60  days*  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  proposed  change; 

2.  Offer  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  other 
party  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new 
contract  or  modifying  the  existing  one; 

3.  Notify  th9  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  within  30  days  after  such 
notice,  of  the  existence  of  a  dispute,  pro- 
vided no  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
that  time;  and 

4.  Continue  In  effect,  without  resorting  to 
strike  or  lock-out.  all  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  existing  contract  for  a  period  of  60 
days  after  the  original  notice  is  given,  or 
tintu  the  expiration  date  of  the  contract, 
whichever  occtus  later. 

In  <»tler  to  be  eligible  for  certification  aa 
the  representative  of  any  employees,  a  labor 
organization  Is  required  to  file  annually  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  detailed  reiwrts  show- 
ing: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  such  labor 
organisation. 

a.  Tbe  names,  tltlea.  and  compensation 
and  allowances  at  its  three  principal  officers 
and  its  other  offlcen  or  agents  whose  total 
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exceeded 


compensation     and     allowanoea 
$6,000  for  tbe  preceding  year. 

3.  The  manner  In  which  those  offloeis  and 
agents  were  elected,  a{qx>lnted.  or  otherwlae 
selected. 

4.  The  initiation  fee  or  fees  vrtUch  new 
members  are  required  to  pay. 

6.  The  regular  duee  or  feee  whiefa  members 
are  required  to  pay. 

6.  A  detailed  statement  showing  procedure 
followed  with  respect  to  membership  quali- 
fications, assessments,  fines,  and  other  union 
matters. 

7.  A  report  showing  all  receipts  and  the 
sources  of  such  receipts;  its  total  assets  and 
liabilities,  as  of  the  end  of  Its  last  fiscal  year; 
disbursements  made  by  It  dtiring  that  fiscal 
year.  Including  purposes  for  which  made. 

8.  All  members  of  such  labor  organization 
to  be  furnished  copies  of  the  financial  report. 

The  bill  creates  an  Independent  agency 
to  be  knovra  as  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service.  It  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  appointed  by  tbe 
Prealdent.  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Service  may  proffer 
Its  services  in  any  labor  dispute  affecting 
commerce,  either  upon  Its  own  motion  or 
ui>on  the  reqtiest  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  a  dispute.  If  the  Director  la  not 
able  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement  by 
conciliation  within  a  reasonable  time,  he 
shall  endeavor  to  indtice  the  parties  volun- 
tarily to  seek  other  means  of  settling  the 
dispute  without  resort  to  strike,  lock-out,  or 
other  coercion.  Including  submission  to  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit,  of  the  em- 
ployer's last  offer  of  settlement  for  approval 
or  rejection  in  a  secret  ballot.  Neither  party 
la  under  comptUaion  to  act  on  these  sugges- 
tions. 

The  strikea  that  give  tbe  greatest  con- 
cern to  the  public  are  tbe  so-called  national 
emergency  strikes.  Whenever.  In  the 
opinion  of  tbe  President,  a  threatened  or 
actual  strike  or  lock-out  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  arill  imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of 
Inquiry  to  Investigate  the  Issues  involved 
and  make  a  written  report  to  him  within 
such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe.  The  re- 
port shall  include  a  statement  of  facts,  but 
shall  not  contain  any  recommendations. 
The  President  shall  make  its  contents  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

The  President,  after  receiving  the  report. 
may  then  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
petition  any  United  Swatea  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  to  en- 
Join  such  strike  or  lock-out.  If  the  court 
finds  the  national  health  or  safety  is  or 
v?ill  be  Imperiled,  It  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  such  strike  or  lock-out.  The 
order  or  orders  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review,  by  the  appropriate  Court  of 
Appeals  and  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Whenever  the  district  coiui;  Issues  such 
enjoining  cvder.  it  sluOl  be  the  duty  of  the 
parties  to  the  labor  dispute  to  make  every 
effort  to  adjtist  and  settle  their  differences, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  such  order,  the  Preal- 
dent shall  reconvene  the  original  board  of 
inquiry.  At  the  end  of  a  60-day  period,  if 
the  dispute  has  not  been  settled,  the  board 
shall  report  to  the  President  the  current 
position  of  the  parties,  and  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  settlement,  including  a 
statement  of  each  party  of  Its  position,  and 
a  statement  of  tbe  employer's  last  offer  of 
settlement.  The  President  shall  maJce  such 
report  available  to  the  public.  The  National 
Labcff  Relations  Board,  within  the  succeeding 
16  days,  shall  take  a  secret  ballot  of  tbe  em- 
pioyeea  of  each  employer  involved  in  the 
dispute  on  the  question  of  whether  they  wish 
to  accept  the  final  offer  of  settlement  made 
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certification   of   the   ballot  re- 

a  settlement,  the   Attorney 

move  the  court  to  discharge 

on.     The  President  shall   then 

^Jta  a  full   report,  together 

I  eeoannendatlons  as  he  may  see 
for  consideration  and  action, 
violation   of   contracts   between 
and  a  labor  organization,  or  be- 
organlzatlons.  may  be  brought 
United  States  dUtrlct  court  having 
of  the  parties.     A  labor  organl- 
in  employer  shall  be  t>ound  by 
Its  agents.     Any  such  labor  or- 
sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity. 
beblalf  of   the   employees   whom   it 
the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
udgments  against  a  labor  organl- 
be  enforceable  only  against  the 
as  an  entity  and  against  its  as- 
sball   not  t>e  enforceable   against 
member  or  his  assets. 
Jurisdictional  strikes,  and  strikes 
recpgnlUon  of  another  labor  organi- 
a  labor  organization  has  been 
the   bargaining   agent,   are  de- 
unlawful  and  whoever  shall  be 
lis  business  or  property  by  such 
sue  therefor  in  any  United  States 
couH. 
Pedefal  Corrupt  Practice*  Act  of  1925 
to   prohibit  political  contribu- 
laftor  arganlsatlona  Just  as  it  pro> 
cont  -ibutlons  by  any  national   bank 
corporal  on. 

the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
i4tth  human  relationships.     Laws 
sulve  many  of  our  labor-rela- 
In  the  final  analyals.  the 
upon  individual  action     Pur- 
reallze  the  fact  that  if  our  cur- 
to  weaken  and  lose  its  pur- 
all  the  laws  In  the  world  will 
unrest  and  friction  within  the 
An  employee  is  a   human 
be  fundamentally  U  working  for 
Therefore.  I  believe  It  is 
I  that  we  stabilize  our  currency 
erkrthlng  possible  to  reduce  the  un- 
(xpenses   of    the   Government   so 
of  living  can  be  reduced  for  all 
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Af) 

Mr.  WI-EY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammoui  consent  that  there  be  repro- 
duced in  tie  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  the 
text  of  an  address  by  me  which  is  being 
broadcast  today  over  Station  WIND  in 
Chicago.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
the  outstaiding  record  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  ta  date. 

There  b;ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orden  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


iMSFTmiNG   RCCOD 

I  am  gral  »ful  to  this  station  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  •  ildress  you  briefly  on  the  subject 
of  the  brti  ;ht  and  Inspiring  record  ot  the 
eightieth  <  ongresa. 


This  la  a  matter  which  you.  as  a  citizen, 
vitally  interested  in.     You  know  that  Cc 
grew    has    an    obligation    to   the    Amertcani 
people  to  handle  adequately  the  problems  of 
America  in  this  atomic  age.     I  believe  it  la 
fulfilling   Its  obligaUon.     It  has  over   8.000 
bills   pending  before  It.  and   it  la  doing   a 
splendid  Job  in  evaluating  them. 


UNFAa  carTicnic  of  conci 
During  the  first  months  of  the  Cong 
there  was.  however,  a  considerable  amot 
of   uniair   and   New  Deal   Inspired   critici 
of  the  CongrMs'  accomplishments. 

Let  MM  look  at  the  record  and  let  It  spes 
for  itself  on  Just  what  your  435  Represent 
tlves  and  M  Senators  have  been  doing  sine 
they   opened   up  shop  on   January  3.   II 
Let  us  seek  the  truth,  which,  as  we  are  told 
the  Book  of  Books,  sets  men  free — free  from ' 
imjiist  criticism,  free  from  doubt. 

Let   us  first   bear   two  facts,  however.   In^ 
mind. 

POLTTXCAL    KEOaGAinZATIGN 

(A)  Let  us  recognize   that  the  Elghtlet 
Congress  had  to  completely  raorgairze  its 
politically  before  it  could  even  begin  to 
down  to  lU  big  work.    Por  the  first  time 
14  years  the  Republicans  were  the  majorlt 
party.    This  meant  that  they  had  to 
responsibility  for  committee  machinery.  f« 
numerous  congressional  officers,  and  for  of 
matters.    It  meant  that  the  Republicans  ha<j 
to  make  varloua  selections  among  their  ownj 
ranks  and  that  those  men  selected  to  handli 
th»  various  legislative  duties  had  to  becoi 
accustomed  to  their  tasks.    I  think  that 
Job  of  political  reorganization  has  been  don4 
well,  as  attested  by  the  record  of  accompllsh-J 
ments  on  other  fronts. 

LZCXSLATTVZ    KSOBOainZATIOM 

(B)  Secondly,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that 
Eightieth  Congress,  before  it  could  do  •' 
single  day's  work  on  legislation,  had  to 
completely  reorganize  its  legislative  machin- 
ery, its  committees,  its  procedures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Legislative  Beorganiza-J 
tlon  Act  You  win  remember  that  act 
passed  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
instituted  the  most  complete  overhaul 
the  congressional  apparatus  in  150  year 
This  reorganization,  too.  was  a  tremendous! 
Job.  but  the  Eightieth  Congress  performed 
it  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

With     these    two     rMrganization     effort 
completed.  Congress  was  then  able  to 
into    the   larger    problems   that    confronti 
us.     Let  us  look  at  what  those  problema 
and  bow  Congress  has  handled  them: 

rmx-Tiacz  job 

We  In  Congress  have  not  been  working 
any  40-hotu-  week.     I.  personally,  like  mc 
of  my  colleagues,  work  around  80  hours 
week  and  I'm  proud  and  happy  to  do  so  In  I 
the  service  of  our  people.     I  take  work  homel 
with  me  almost  every  night  as  do  my  asso- 
ciates.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  ov 
Job  done. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  fruits 
our  toil. 

POBTAL-TO-POZTAI.  PAT 

Plrst,   one   of   the   most   urgent 
sional  problems  was  the  matter  of  elli 
tlon  of  the  fantastic  portal-to-portal  m« 
You  will  remember  that  this  Involved  soi 
•6,000.000.000  of  suits  filed  by  certain  unlc 
organizations  against  American  business 
alleged     portal-to-portal     time.     Had     tl 
suits  been  sustained  by  the  covirts.  Amc 
can  Industry  would  have  been  crippled 
mass  unemployment  would  have  resulted. 

But  within  the  elapsed  time  of  4  montl 
the  United  States  Senate  and   House  hf 
complete   and   exhaustive    hearings   on 
matter,    shaped    a    bill    to    eliminate    thi 
claims,  passed   this  bill  and  sent  it  to 
President.    Our  Chief  Executive  accepted 
only    reasonable   choice   open    to   him 
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LABOI  tCFOKM 

Another  of  the  real  challenges  to  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  was  meeting  the  labor  aitua- 
tion  head-on  by  enacting  long  overdue  re- 
forms in  the  public  interest.  Again  after 
exhaustive  hearings,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  fashioned  legislation  designed  to 
curb  racketeering  abuses  in  the  ranks  of 
labor.  This  legislation  is  not  designed  to  be 
antllabor  nor  promanagement.  It  is  only 
designed  to  be  propubllc.  to  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  us. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  examine  at 
length  all  of  the  various  provisions  of  the 
labor  bill,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are 
familiar.  You  know  that  the  bill  seeks  to 
eliminate  secondary  boycotts,  jurisdictional 
rtrlkes,  coercion  in  labor  disputes,  control  of 
unions  by  crooks  or  Communists,  abuses  of 
welfare  funds,  excessive  initiation  fees  In 
unions,  the  closed  shop  (but  not  the  open 
shop)  It  seeks  to  prevent  strikes  ajalnst 
the  public  safety  through  Federal  injunction 
and  to  make  for  better  mediation  of  disputes. 

Ring  up  accomplishment  No.  5  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  If  we  can  get  this  labor 
bill  enacted  Into  law. 

roBSicif  am 

But  my  friends,  we  have  seen  Congress"  ac- 
eompllahments  only  on  the  domestic  front 
so  far.  Let  us  recognize  now  that  Ccmgrees 
has  been  adequate  to  Ita  responsibilities  on 
the  international  front,  too.  With  speed  and 
adequacy.  Congre«  made  Its  historic  de- 
cision to  render  ^400.000.000  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  order  to  halt  Rtiaslsn  ag- 
gression against  those  countries.  Tbte  was  a 
decision  by  the  Ccmgress  for  peace.  It  was 
a  decision  for  liberty.  It  was  a  decision  for 
our  enlightened  self-interest. 

But  Congress  made  another  decision — to 
extend  humanitarian  aid  to  stricken  pet^les 
abroad.  It  enacted  the  bill  for  $350,000,000 
of  aid  to  Greece.  China,  and  other  war- 
ravaged  countries. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Congress  want 
America  to  play  the  role  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, helping  other  peoples  to  help  them- 
selves. We  don't  want  to  squander  America's 
resources  abroad.  We  dont  want  to  waste 
the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money,  but  we 
do  want  to  help  other  peoples  back  on  their 
feet  so  that  they  can  help  themselves. 

Porelgn  aid.  accomplishment  No.  6  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

OTUXZ  BILLS 

Time  prevents  me.  my  friends,  from  re- 
viewing the  other  important  legislation  al- 
ready considered  by  the  Congress.  Suffice  It 
to  say.  however,  that  several  score  public  laws 
have  already  been  passed — laws  which  the 
public  wants  and  laws  which  the  Congress 
enacted  with  speed  and  accuracy. 

COMMrmZ    WORK 

The  reasons  for  Congress'  fine  record  thus 
far  can  be  found  in  the  excellent  work  of  its 
committees  As  ycu  know,  there  a^e  some 
60  committees  in  the  Senate  and  House  with 
some  150  subcommittees  who  do  the  spade 
work,  who  hold  the  hearings,  dig  out  the 
facts,  prepare  the  reports. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  the 
work  of  one  committee — the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  of  which  I  am  honored  to  be 
chairman.  This  committee  has  received 
more  bills  than  any  other  committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  you  were  to  pick 
up  what  is  called  Its  calendar  you  would 
find  a  document  2G6  pages  long  listing  over 
550  bills  received,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  already  acted  upon.  You  would 
find  that  this  committee  has  held  hearings 
on  almost  a  score  of  matters.  Taken  up 
among  those  hearings  were  the  portal-to- 
portal  bin  which  It  studied  intensively. 
Another  Job  performed  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  the  constitutional 
amendment    to    limit    Presidential    tenure. 


•bout  which  I  have  also  slrefidy  spoken. 
Still  other  work  has  been  performed  on  the 
matter  of  eliminating  wartime  controls. 
A  dozen  or  so  of  the  nominatlcms  by  the 
President  for  judgeships  have  also  been 
considered. 

PBOBLEMS   AHXAD 

But  my  fellow  Americans,  I  don't  mean  for 
you  to  assume  that  all  of  the  legislative  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people  have  already 
been  handled  to  date.  You  and  I  know  that 
would  be  impossible.  We  know  that  the  ab- 
normal wartime  conditions  have  left  us  a 
difficult  heritage  which  will  take  time  to 
resolve.  The  housing  shortage  ia  still  with 
us.  but  legislation  alone  cannot  solve  that 
problem.  We  still  have  high  prices  brought 
about  by  underproduction.  We  have  the 
problem  of  the  proposed  merging  of  armed 
forces  confronting  us.  We  have  the  problem 
of  the  proposed  enactment  of  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  waterway,  on  which  I  have  been 
holding  hearings  In  a  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee. We  have  problems  of  foreign 
affairs  and  domestic  affairs. 

These,  the  Congress  will  take  up.  I  am  sure 
with  the  same  speed  and  adequacy  It  has 
e-  .denced  to  date,  but  may  I  repeat  that 
legislation  will  not  provide  the  solution 
without  wcH-k  and  production. 

CONCLT7SION 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  have  reviewed 
six  specific  phases  of  congressional  actions: 
Its  portal -to-portal  law.  Its  Presidential  lim- 
itation, budget  reduction,  tax  reduction,  ta- 
bor reform,  and  foreign  aid.  We  have  seen 
the  work  of  congressional  committees  and 
looked  briefly  at  the  problems  still  up  ahead. 

I  have  shown  you  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
record,  the  American  people  are  jvistifled  in 
their  faith  in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Your 
Congress  and  mine  is  handling  first  things 
first  and  doing  a  good  job  at  it,  with  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  at  heart. 
May  the  example  of  this  hard-working  Con- 
gress inspire  all  of  us  to  do  the  job  which  is 
before  us. 


In  Defense  of  Juries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  €  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprUZl).  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  were  many  critics  of  the 
Jury's  verdict  In  South  Carolina,  and 
many  articles  appeared  In  various  news- 
papers throughout  the  coxmtry,  both  pro 
and  con. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  states 
what  I  believe  to  be  true  that  most  of  the 
critics  did  not  follow  or  study  the  trial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

m  oKTENSE  or  xoans 

Many  persons  have  severely  criticized  the 
jury  that  acquitted  the  28  men  who  were  In- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  the  Negro.  Willie 
Earle,  in  Greenville  County.  The  critics  did 
not  hear  the  law  charged  by  the  presiding 


judge  and  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  wit* 
nesses.  The  critics  have  not  been  sworn  •• 
jurymen.  TlA  News  and  Courier  cannot  say 
what  wovUd  have  been  its  verdict  had  it  been 
a  member  of  the  jury. 

Do  the  critics  wish  the  jury  system  abol* 
ished?  What  would  they  substitute  for  itt 
Woiild  they  have  indicted  persons  tried  by 
judges,  by  kings,  by  commissars,  by  political 
bosses,  by  newspapers? 

Are  they  contending  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  that  would  transfer  trials  of  criminals  in 
South  Carolina  to  Federal  courts?  If  that 
they  advocate,  why  do  they  not  so  say? 

The  News  and  Courier  is  a  believer  In  the 
right  of  the  SUte  to  try  criminals  It  would 
not  have  South  Carolina  converted  into  a 
province  governed  by  proconsuls  appointed 
by  authority  in  Washington  or  in  Moscow. 

Juries  are  composed  of  men.  Men  are  fal- 
lible. An  act  of  Congress  sxistalned  by  the 
courts  that  murderers  and  other  felons  be 
tried  in  the  Federal  courts  wotild  intensify 
"race  prejudice"  in  South  Carolina.  It  would 
Incense  ruffians.  Incite  them  to  do  murder. 
Ignorant  Negro  ruffians  would,  of  course, 
think  that  Uncle  Sam  would  protect  them  no 
matter  how  beastly  their  deeds  might  be. 
The  Federal  Government  could  apply  force 
to  halt  them.  It  could  send  to  South  Caro- 
lina an  army  of  occupation.  That  would  not 
be  new  to  South  Carolina. 

One  can  think  of  a  jury  as  Ignorant  or  cor- 
rupt, or  both.  It  is  not  for  the  News  and 
Courier  to  describe  any  Jury  as  of  that  char- 
acter or  want  of  character.  The  News  and 
Courio'  Is  a  believer  in  the  Juaj  system  and 
a  defender  oi  it.  It  is  a  believer  In  the  right 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  try  accused 
persons.  It  is  a  defender  of  that  right. 
Therefore  It  refuses  to  join  In  denunciations 
of  the  Greenville  jury,  and  leaves  it  to  per- 
sons who  think  of  themselvM  as  specialists 
in  that  duty. 


Commnnist  Icflnencei  in  the  Motron- 
Pktnrc  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOIMAS 

or  Nzw  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Friday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  therein  a  report  of  a 
subcommittet  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Investigating  Com- 
munist influences  in  the  motion-picture 
industry,  which  report  was  filed  with  the 
full  committee  on  May  28,  1947 : 
UM-AJczsicAir  Aci'ivinss 

On  the  22d  day  of  April  the  chairman  ap- 
]X)lnted  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  consisting  of  the 
following  members:  Hon.  J.  Paxnelx  Thomas, 
chairman.  Hon  Johw  McDowsll,  and  Hon. 
John  S.  Wood,  to  proceed  to  California  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  Investigation  and 
taking  executive  testimony  relative  to  the 
Hans  Blsler  case  and  the  alleged  Communist 
influences  and  infiltration  in  the  motion- 
picture  Industry.  The  subcommittee  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  on  May  5.  accompanied  by  the 
chief  Investigator.  Robert  E.  Stripling,  and 
Investigator  Louis  J.  Russell. 

The  subcommittee  was  met  by  the  press 
and  the  chairman  issued  a  statement  In 
which  he  stated  that  the  subcoznmittee  had 
a  twofold  ptirpose  of  being  there.  One  was 
to  complete  certain  phases  of  ths  so-called 
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b«  no  public  hMfflngs  by  th« 

•ubcommmU  In  CiailornU  on  tht  c«m.  but 
th«t  It  w—  izpMtMl  th*t  th«  c»M  would  b* 
ted  t>  th«  full  commtttM  In  WMh- 
in  tl  •  Mtfl;  p*rt  o(  June 
Tbt  elMlr  ma  aMMd  tb»t  tta«  aubcommlt- 
.«•  WM  IB  <  tfUinnila  %0  taUttat*  an  extenslir* 
and   aU-UKWtt^  ln««UgaUon    ot    possible 


actmtlM  and  inAuence*  In  the 
motlon-ptcl  ure  industry.  The  chairman  e»- 
plataed  to  1  be  pre«  tlutt  tb»  MHUBttM*  had 
beMif  Id  wtth  diwi«w<i  aat  nqmm  to 
^..jUgate  the  situation.  ■§  «nphattaed. 
howrrer.  tlat  the  inveetlfatlOB  would  re- 
quire a  mlr  imum  of  4  months  and  the  serv* 
tcea  of  a  i»hMd  and  competent  staff,  and 
that  all  tiM  OQOUBlttee  wanted  were  the  facta 
and  that  t1  lere  would  lUwwtae  be  no  public 


CalUornla  oo  thla  aubject;  that 


the  suboon  mlttee  was  there  for  the  purpose 


of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  partlee 
involTCd.  11 1  order  that  the  beat  Job  posalble 
would  be  d  one. 

HAMS  nSLSB 

On  May  K  ageit  i  of  the  committee  served 
two  subpei  aea  on  Ban  llsler  at  hU  residence. 
*0t  Maltbo  II  Beach.  Pacific  Palisades.  Calif. 
One  subpaia  «alMI  for  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  su  Moanrntttee  at  lu  chambers  in  the 
Baltimore  ilotal  on  Monday.  May  12.  at  11 
a.  m.  The  other  subpena  called  for  Blsler's 
appearancs  before  the  full  committee  In 
Wathtngtoii  on  June  1«.  1»47,  at  10  a  m. 

On  May  12.  at  11  a.  m..  Hans  BUler.  sc- 
aoayanted  by  his  attorney.  Ben  Margolls. 
appeared  kn  the  committee's  chambers. 
The  comm  ttee  was  sitting  tn  executive  ses- 
sion and  h  r  Klsler  was  sworn  and  permitted 
to  read  a  I  irlef  statement  to  the  committee, 
which  appiars  \r  the  official  transcript 

The  chUf  investigator  explained  to  Klsler 
why  he  wks  before  the  subcommittee  and 
prtxied  to  ask  blm  questions  relative  to  the 
•MMKlttaai  Inquiry  The  wltnesa'  answers 
WW  enrast  m  end  m  many  cases  contrary  to 
tfoownenti  ry  evidence  which  waa  in  the  poe- 
leHlon  of  the  aubconunittee  Ha  waa  re- 
peatedly ounseled  by  bU  attoraey.  Mr. 
MarfoUa,  o  "answer  the  qucetlons  In  any 
way  you  m  •  fit."  The  committee  thereupon 
concluded  ihat  due  to  the  witness'  noncoop- 
eraUve  attJ  tude  and  evaalon.  no  Ruod  purpose 
cou  y  be  iirred  in  further  questioning  him 
In  executi  e  seaaton  Be  was  therefore  In- 
structed U  i  appear  In  Washington  on  June 
1%  before  t  m  full  committee  in  open  session. 
and  to  ref  'eah  his  memory  on  certain  vital 
questions  which  ba<*  been  propounded  to 
him  He  Informed  the  subcommittee  he 
would  be  t  reeent  on  June  16.  The  subcom- 
mtttee's  in  reatlgatlon  of  Klsler's  sctlvttlec  in 
Caluomla.  however,  disclosed  very  Important 
Infofinatto  i  which  will  be  revealed  at  the 
haarliif  on  June  16. 

coMMtmav  nwLUBMCu  im  tbb  aconoie- 

ncnms  iNDcarmT 
On  May  I  and  B.  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee an<  the  committee's  staff  conferred 
with  a  nui  iber  of  individuals  concerning  the 
situation  in  Hollywood.  Following  these 
►.  the  meral)«rs  of  the  subconunlt- 
to  bring  before  them  a  number 
of  witness ie  from  the  motion-picture  Indus- 
try who  e  ould  represent  a  croea-sectlon  of 
the  Indus  ry  and  to  question  them  under 
oath  cona  nalng  the  allegattaaa  with  refer- 
ence to  tl  I  Ooaununlst  InflOMMes  In  Holly- 
wood. Am  ivdtagly.  the  following  individuals 
were  Invlti  d  to  appear  before  the  committee : 
Roy  B.  E  rewer.  International  rcpreaentatlve 
of  the  Int^nMttonal  Alliance  of  Theater  and 
He  was  accompanied  by 


Mr    B    C 


DuVal.  business  representative  of 


Local  No.  <  4  of  the  lATSE  In  Hollywood,  and 


Mr.  Harry 


achlffman.  business  representative 


of  Local  V  o.  787  of  the  lATSB. 

James  1 :.  McOulness.  executive  of  Metro- 
Ooldwyn-  layer  Studloa;  active  In  Hollywood 


for  the  paat  ao  yeara  as  a  screen  wrltor,  pro- 
ducer and  executive. 

John  Charlee  Moffltt.  motlOD-plcture  crltle 
and  reviewer  for  BKtuire  BMgaalne:  member 
Of  the  Screen  Writers  Oulld  and  profeeslonal 
screen  writer. 

Robert  Taylor,  actor. 

Richard  Arlen.  actor. 

Leia  B.  Rogers.  aeUve  In  HoUywood  slnco 
1015  aa  a  writer,  actress  and  producer,  and 
of    her   daughter,   actress   Ginger 


Henry   Olnsberg.  eiecutlve   producer     .i>d, 
general  manager  of  Paramount  Picture  ;  lu- 
dloa;   active  In  Hollywood  for  the  past   19 
years. 

Adolphe  Mcnjou.  actor. 

Jack  Warner,  studio  executive  at  Wa 
Broe. 

Leo  McCarey.  director  and  producer. 

Rupert  Hughes,  writer. 

Howard  Bmmet  Rogers,  screen  writer. 

All  of  the  atwve-named  wUnesasa  a| 
before  the  subcommittee  and  wera  sworn 
taatlflsd    In    executive   session     They    wei 
frank  and  cooperative.    They  revealed  a  v 
serious  situation  and  manllested  deep  c 
oem  over  the  inroads  that  the  Comraun 
had  made  m  thU  important  and  powe: 
medium  of  propaganda  and  education. 

These  witnesses  gave  the  subcommittee 
names  of  writers,  actors,  directors,  snd 
ducers  from  the  moving-plcture  Indus 
whom  they  coiwildered  to  be  Communists 
One  prominent  actor  who  has  been  In  HoUy 
wood  27  years  described  Hollywood  to  th 
committee  as  "the  hub  of  Red  propagan"" 
In  the  United  States."  Another  tee*'" 
that  the  Communists  have  Infiltrated 
talent  agencies,  so  that  their  hlrlnt;  will  f« 
party  linen  who  can  kick  back  funds  to  par 
causes. 

The    subcommittee    has    decided    not 
analyse  the  testimony  of  each  witness  In 
report    to   the   full   committee,   but    rf. 
mends   that  each   member   read   the   c  .u 
transcript  which  Is  oontalned  in  4  voUtm 
and  which  will  be  available  to  each  mem 
Bowcver.   the  sutKommlttee  would   like 
give  the  full  committee  the  benefit  of 
of    the    Important    disclosures    which 
made   before   the  subcommittee  and   whie 
we  feel  deserves  the  Immediate  attention 
the  full  committee 

Bnsed  upon   the   testimony  and  eviden 
submitted  to  the  subcommittee  it  wo* 
closed: 

( 1 )  That  scores  of  screen  writers  who  a 
Communtsu  have  Infiltrated  Into  the  \-arl( 
studios  and  It  hr.s  been  through  thU  med! 
that  most  of  the  Conununtst  propaganda 
been  injected  into  the  movies.  These  wrl 
belong  to  the  Screen  Writers  Oulld.  which  h 
a  membership  of  some  1.300.  and  which. 
cording  to  th^  testimony  of  conpttOBt  ' 
nesses.  Is  under  the  complete  domlnat  ri 
the  Communist  Party.  These  writers  ;•  ■^  -i 
anywhere  from  6500  to  M.OOO  per  week 

(2)  That  some  of  the  most  flagrant  Cor 
mimlst  propaganda  films  were  produced  as 
result  of  White  Bouse  pressure. 

(3)  That  Commtinlst  screen  writers,  dl 
tors,  and  producers  have  employed  su 
techniques  In  pictures.  In  glorifying 
Communist  system  and  degrading  our 
system  of  Government  snd  Instltutlo: 
(The  subcommittee  was  furnished  with 
complete  list  of  all  the  pictures  which  ha 
been  produced  In  Hollywood  In  the  \.>.ist 
years  which  contain  Communist  propaga 
da. )  The  committee  was  fortunate  In  bav' 
before  It  a  prominent  and  experienced  scr^ 
writer  and  critic  who  analywd  these  plot 
from  the  standpoint  of  Communist  pn 
ganda  and  degradation  of  American  Instl 
tlons. 

(4)  That    the   NaUonal    Labor    RelaU 
Board  has  given  great  aid  to  the  Comm 
nlsts  In  their  efforts  to  Infiltrate  and  contr 
the  motion -picture  Indtistry. 
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the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  giving 
mn  meeoont  of  a  Tery  heroic  act  on  the 
part  of  a  young  white  youth.  Chic 
Shaheen.  who  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  and  save  the  Uf e  of  a  young 
Negro  boy  who  was  drowning  in  a  lake 
near  Raleigh. 

In  this  day.  when  there  Is  so  much 
publicity  about  lynchlngs  and  other 
racial  disturbances,  and  especially  if 
these  happen  to  occur  anywhere  in  the 
South,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worth 
while  for  the  other  side  of  tlie  picture 
to  be  presented,  and  that  due  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  act  of  this  young 
man  in  sacrificing  his  life  in  an  etiort  to 
save  the  life  of  his  Negro  companion. 
Of  course,  this  story  would  not  gain 
headlines  in  the  sensational  press,  be« 
cause  so  often  this  type  of  Journalism 
is  interested  only  in  fanning  race  preju- 
dice and  in  flaunting  what  it  describes 
as  race  discrimination  in  a  great  section 
of  our  country.  This  act  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  this  southern  white  boy  in 
undertaking  to  save  the  life  of  this  Negro 
youth,  should  make  wholesome  reading 
for  the  entire  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

wiirrs  TotnH  ons  m  tbtimg  ixscin — panic- 
N    Macao    Totrru    pmxs    would-ib 
tmon  IM 


A  Ralalgh  white  youth,  disregarding  his 
own  safsty.  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  drowning 
Megro  boy  here  yesterday  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  save  him.  The  Negro,  too, 
was  drowned. 

VlcUms  of  the  tragedy,  which  occurred  at 
Carolina  Pines  Lake,  a  mile  south  of  the  city 
on  the  Payettevtlle  Highway,  were  Chic  Sha- 
heen. 17.  a  Hugh  Morson  BIgh  School  student, 
of  214  Lafayette  Road,  and  Thomas  Upchurch, 
Negro,  also  17.  of  71ft  Branch  Street. 

A  third  boy  In  the  fishing  party.  Bobby 
Albright.  16.  of  401  South  McDowell  Street, 
swam  safsly  to  shore  when  the  boat  In  whloh 
aU  three  were  riding  filled  with  water. 

Coroner  I.  M.  Cheek  ruled  the  drownlitgs 
accidental  and  said  no  Inquest  would  be  held. 
They  were  the  first  drownings  to  occur  In 
Wake  County  In  IM7. 

Young  Albright,  who  caddies  at  a  nearby 
golf  course,  said  hs  was  in  a  boat  when  Sha- 
heen at.J  Upchurch  happened  by  and  asked 
to  be  taken  out  to  fish. 

Albright  said  he  was  doing  the  rowing  whUe 
the  other  two  boys  fished.  In  some  unex- 
plained manner.  Upchurch  feU  overboard  and 
came  up  calling  for  help. 

Without  hesitation.  Shaheen,  fully  dressed, 
dived  In  and  swam  to  the  struggling  Negro 
youth.  As  he  approached.  Upchurch  reached 
out  and  grasped  him  around  the  neck.  Al- 
bright said,  and  both  youths  went  down. 
Albright  snld  he  kept  looking  for  the  two 
to  come  up  again,  but  they  didn't. 

Meanwhile,  the  parUally  capsized  boat  was 
filling  with  water,  and  Albright  Jumped  into 
the  water  and  swam  to  shore.  There  were  a 
number  of  persons  nearby  at  the  time,  and 
Raleigh  firemen  were  summoned.  The  Red 
Cross,  too,  answered  a  call,  with  Louis  Gray, 
swim  program  director,  aupervlslng  work  of 
several  divers. 

Shaheen 's  body  was  located  and  brought  to 
shore  within  about  SO  minutes,  and  efforts  at 
resusclUtlon  at  first  gave  hopes  of  being  suc- 
cessful, but  after  some  some  2  hours'  work 
with  a  pulmotor,  hope  was  abandoned. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  In 
locating  the  body  of  Upchurch.  and  It  was 
over  2  hours  before  It  finally  was  brought 
up.  A.  L.  Murray  of  Raleigh.  Route  3.  and 
dty  firemen,  directed  by  Chief  W.  B.  Butts 
and  Assistant  Chief  A.  B.  Lloyd,  recovered  the 


body.  Bfforts  to  revive  him  alio  wars  to  no 
avalL 

Shaheen  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
Shaheen.  of  Lafayette  Boad.  ms  mother 
Is  the  former  Miss  IdaU  Cannon,  at  Raleigh. 
Bealdes  his  parents,  he  Is  aurvlvad  by  ona 
brother.  Leo,  Jr..  and  three  grandparents. 

Funeral  rites  wUl  be  held  tomorrow  aftar> 
noon  at  9  o'clock  at  Sacred  Heart  CathoUe 
Cathedral  and  the  pastor.  Monlgnoe  J.  Lui- 
DOS  Federal  wlU  be  In  charge.  Xntsrme&t 
win  be  In  Montlawn. 

Upchurch's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonah 
Upchurch.  of  Baleigh.  Fxineral  arrange- 
ments for  him  were  incomplete  last  night. 
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HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  •nsaooai 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mofiday 
the  Washington  Daily  News  printed  a 
consolidation  of  the  reports  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  to  the  United  Press 
regarding  activities  of  Communists  in 
foreign  countries. 

Without  question  there  appears  to  be 
only  a  concerted  effort  for  one  thing 
alone  by  the  Communist  Party  organi- 
zations in  all  countries — support  of  the 
Russian  foreign  policies  looking  toward 
the  eventual  domination  of  the  world 
by  the  Soviet  International. 

It  is  significant,  too.  to  note  that  in 
none  of  the  countries  surveyed  have  the 
Communist  Party  leaders  advocated  col- 
lectivism of  farms  as  in  Russia.  The 
only  really  significant  land-reform 
measure  has  been  the  treaking  up  of 
large  German  estates  Into  farms  owned 
and  operated  by  the  farmei  himself. 

This  indicates  a  clever  strategy  on  the 
part  of  Communist  leaders.  They  do 
not  want  to  arouse  the  people  into  open 
revolt  or  even  mild  antagonism  to  their 
program  along  other  lines.  That  can 
come  later  when  all  of  the  other  palla- 
tives  have  been  accepted  into  the  thitik- 
Ing  of  the  people  for  then  the  shock  of 
such  so-called  reforms  would  not  be  so 
great.  Then  would  come  the  collectivism 
of  farms  and  other  communistic  meth- 
ods of  Government  controls.  Enslave- 
ment of  farms  would  be  a  step  by  step 
process. 

The  average  American  farmer,  proud 
of  his  land  ownership  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  that  go  with  it,  is 
almost  as  unsuspecting  of  the  import  of 
these  changes  in  Europe  as  those  behind 
the  iron  curtain  already  under  the  heel 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship.  The 
American  farmer  knows  Instinctively 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  Com- 
munist system  but  he  has  not  yet  trans- 
posed that  knowledge  Into  how  the  sys- 
tem might  possibly  affect  his  position  in 
life  if  the  Communist  form  of  govern- 
ment were  established  in  the  United 
States. 

Analysis  of  the  following  consolidated 
report  by  Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury.  United 
Press  foreign  news  editor,  will  Indicate 
clearly  the  propaganda  methods  being 
used  by  the  Communists  in  Asia  and 


Europe  today.  At  this  stage  It  has  out- 
grown the  propaganda  stage  of  early 
ideological  Invasion  and  is  penetratlzitf 
the  very  fiber  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries  as  clearly  shown  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Tito  government  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Mr.  Salisbury's  report  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cacrr  CoMUimnTs  Bxcoamn  "AxKS** 
(By  Barrlson  Salisbury) 

Communist  Party  tactics  run  the  gamut 
from  outright  revolutionary  activity,  guar- 
rUla  warfare  and  underground  sabotage  to 
mUd  parliamentary  reformism — all  apparent- 
ly depending  upon  looal  conditions  In  the 
particular  country  oonoemed. 

Commtmlst  Party  programs  reveal  an 
equal  profusion  of  variants,  ranging  from 
fuU  aoclallsatlon  at  industry  to  Introduction 
of  elementary  democratic  rights  such  as  tX99 
speech  and  a  free  press. 

WOT   BACKIMO    COLLBCrmSM 

In  none  of  the  46  Communist  Party  gov- 
ernment countries  of  which  the  United  Press 
made  a  surrey  was  the  party  supporting  the 
collecuvlzatlon  of  agriculture  such  as  has 
been  effected  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  revolutionary  Communist  Party 
program  disclosed  In  the  survey  was  that  In 
Oreeee.  where  the  party  Is  backing  the  guer- 
rUla  faction  In  the  seml-dvU  war  In  progress 
in  that  country. 

The  Greek  Communist  Party  Is  half  imder- 
ground  and  has  taken  the  leading  r<At  In  the 
open  guerrilla  warfM*e  against  the  Greek 
Government.  But  Communist  leaders  there 
told  United  Press  Correspondent  Robert  V«r- 
mllUon  they  did  not  expect  to  achieve  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  this  means, 
at  least  as  long  as  the  United  States  supports 
the  Athens  regime. 

A  small  campaign  at  violent  action  by 
Communists  was  reported  from  Spain.  But 
the  number  of  active  Communlsu  appeared 
to  be  extremely  small.  In  Spain  they  carry 
out  occasional  sabotage,  blowing  up  of 
bridges,  and  setting  off  small  bombs  In  publlo 
squares  or  In  front  of  Important  buildings.    , 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Communist  Party's 
announced  objective  Is  revolution.  But  Com- 
munist leaders  In  Egypt,  for  Instanos.  said 
the  goal  was  at  least  20  years  distant. 

The  initial  sUted  goal  in  most  Middle 
BMtam  and  Asiatic  countries  Is  elimination 
of  colonial  powers,  usually  Brluln.  and  estab- 
lishment of  what  the  Communists  caU  bour- 
geois democracy. 

In  Iran  the  Communist  and  Russian- 
backed  Tudeh  Party  last  year  apparently  as- 
pired to  win  control  of  the  Government  by 
revolutionary  means,  but  the  movement  was 
reported  largely  to  have  petered  out  both  in 
Iran  proper  and  Azerbaijan. 

KVOLUnOMaBT  SOdAUaiS 

Most  of  the  EXiropean  Communist  Parties 
feature  the  nationalization  of  basic  Indus- 
tries and  land  reform  at  the  top  at  their 
program.  In  some  of  the  countries,  for  exam- 
pie  In  Norway,  the  party  has  abandoned 
revolution  as  a  means  for  achieving  Its  ends, 
and  in  its  propaganda  calls  for  achievement 
of  socialism  without  revolution.  The  line 
In  OBechoslovakia  Is  deecribed  as  evolution- 
ary socialism  rather  than  rev<4utionary 
soclaliam. 

WhUe  calling  for  land  reforms  in  most 
countries  the  Communist  Parties  are  antl- 
coUectlvization.  In  Czechoelovakla.  Poland, 
and  Hungary  the  party  stands  for  ownership 
of  land  by  the  farmer  who  works  It. 

In  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
the  party  calls  for  higher  wages  snd  lower 
living  costs.  The  French  party  wants  to  end 
tax  support  of  Catholic  schools.  But  In  Italy 
the  party  suppcHted  the  establishmeni  ot 
Catholicism  as  the  state  religion.  In  tba 
Netherlands  Catholic  authorities  announced 
Communist  supporters  would  ha  denied  th« 
holy  sacrament. 
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BirrxaxMT  aims  m  Aaia 
and  the  Par  E-^st  the  Communist 
prdgimms  have  ob.ectlves  which  differ 
fr  :m  those  In  Europe, 
pa  rty  program  In  India  stresses  free- 
speech,    assembly,    press,    religion. 
tracts-UQ^un  rights,  the  8-hour  day.   union 
.  a  month's  paid  holiday,  old-age 
maternity  benefits,  free  education, 
and   better   hospitals. 
NatlonilUaUon  of  industry  Is  also  an  In- 
dian obJ«  rtlvs  but  Is  far  down  the  list. 

In  Slai  I  the  party  standa  for  lowered  liv- 
ing costi .  universal  suffrage,  free  speech, 
free  preci.  freedom  to  strike,  freedom  of 
rtUglon.  I  etter  pay,  lower  taxes,  and  universal 
•dttflaUot  .  In  Malaya  the  program  la  the 
wit  I  the  addition  of  a  plan  advocating 
•qnal  rlgpta  for  both  sexes. 
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Communist  Party  sets  as  its 
the  achievement  of  a  "bourgeois 
It  wants  consolidation  of  labor 
bolitlon  of  special  rights  for  the 
ind  large  land  owners,  abolition  of 
ucracy.  nationalization  of  farms 
natlonallaatlon  of  banks  and  self- 
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qooperatlves  both  In  agriculture  and 

Introduction  of  education,  health 

and  similar  rudimentary  reforms. 
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We  have  a  pet  appropriation  or  so  of 
own — new  crops  research,  for  one.    But 
are  sanding  no  wires. 

Mors  important  than  any  alngle  apprc 
tlon  or  any  single  activity  of  the 
ment  of  Agriculture — more  Important 
the   Department  of   Agrlciiltiire.   we   ml| 
aay — are  these;  that  the  Government  of  tl 
United  Sutes  and  the  American  dollar  kee 
their  strength:  that  the  mammoth  debt 
reduced:  that  taxes  be  lowsrstf  so  that  m« 
have  Incentive  to  produce 

These  things  can't  be  accomplished  ui 
Pederal  expenses  are  sharply  lowered, 
penses  can't  be  lowered  except  by  cutting  i 
proprlatlons    and  cutting  them  hard. 

Before  any  citizen  sends  bis  wire  to  protrt 
some  favored  activity,  let  him  ask  htm»< 
whether  the  reduction  of  expenses  and  tai 
will  not  serve  hira  and  his  country  better 

American  agriculture  managed  fairly  w« 
for  a  good  many  years  while  the  funds  oC 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  only 
fifth  as  much,  or  evtn  toss,  than  now. 
will  still  be  barvestsd.  and  little  pigs  will  i 
make  pork,  whether  the  Department  has 
billions  or  two  millions  to  spend.    We  belli 
In  the  tisefulness  of  the  Department  of  Ag| 
culture,  but  right  now  we  shall  demand 
more  services  from  It  than  a  financially 
Nation  can  afford. 

Here  is  one  place  where  farmers  can  ti 
the  lead  to  reduce  Federal  expsnsss.     If 
must  write  or  wire  the  Congreasman.  wl 
not  tell  him  to  keep  on  whittling  the  figuf 
down? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  STANLEY 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATi; 

Friday.  June  6,  1947 

Mr.   STANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarl 
wi.sh  to  in.sert  into  the  Appendix  of 
Record  a  communication   addressed 
his  excellency.  Hon.  William  M.  Tuc 
Governor  of  Virginia,  by  the  members 
the  State  Corporation  Commission  of 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia: 

CoMafONwxALTB  or  Virginia  , 
Stats  CoarosATioN  Commlssion. 

Rich  mc 
Bon.  WiLUAM  11.  Tuck. 
CrovemoT  of  Vir^nia, 

Richmond.  Va. 
DxAK  GoviSNOB  TccK :  Under  date  of  A; 
10.  1947.  Tour  Excellency  Issued  a  proclat 
tlon  reciting  certain  events,  which  had  tra 
aplred  In  connsetlaa  with  a  labor  dispute 
tween  the  Cbeaapaaks  ft  Potomac  Telephc 
Co.  of  Virginia  and  certain  employees  of 
company  and  culminated  In  the  filing  of 
strike  notice  to  be  effective  May   17.   1941 
Another   proclamation   of   similar   charact 
was  Issued  under  date  of  April  18.  1947.  wl^ 
regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  com; 
and  certain  of  Its  employees  In  the  city 
Alexandria,  the  county  of  Arlington,  and  tl 
town  of  Palls  Chiuch  which  caused  the 
Ing  of  a  strike  notice  to  be  effective  Uay 
1947.     A  third  proclamation  on  April  21.  U 
dted  the  strike  notice,  to  be  effective  May 
1947.  filed  by  certain  employees  In  the 
tory  served  by  the  company  In  Accomack 
Northampton  Counties.     The  proclamatlc 
and  executi  e  orders  entered  in  each  Inst 
signified  your  intention  to  tsks  possession 
and  to  operate  the  eoR^pany,  or  so  mu( 
thereof  as  might  bs  necessary  to  render  ad4 
quats  telephone  senrlcs  to  the  arsas  affect 


)tlces.  The  sxecutlTs 
Ue  corporation  com- 
perform  the  dutlea 
lor  as  set  forth  in 
Oensral  Assembly  of 
1947 

le  a  careful  study  of 
rdered  that  the  act  be 
|uantlty  to  permit  us 
u  attached— exhibit 
>f  the  telephone  com- 

ie  provisions  of  sec* 

act.  the  first  duty  of 

ascertain  from  e.:ch 

^h ether  or  not  be  or 

jioyment  by  the  Stats 

would  actually  take 

(lephone  company  on 

We  prepared  a  form 

U  attached— exhibit 

Ing  this  Information. 

;lved  from  the  Cnesa« 

^lephone    Co.    of    Vir- 

all  management  and 

>yees.  both  active  and 

lalckneas.  leave  of  ab- 

sntalned  7.038  names. 

not    Identify    unlon- 

simply  separated  the 

employees    into    four 

^(T.c.  commercial,  plant. 

cecutlve.    The  partlc- 

iployee  and  the  loca- 

^ncy  where  he  or  she 

rlth  the  provisions  of 

itute.  the  commission 
snnel  from  the  several 
lisslon  and  had  them 
rll  19.  1947.  to  receive 
lacing  of  a  copy  of  the 

id  the  questionnaire 
and  attached  In  the 
I  of  the  telephone  com- 
res  were  serially  num- 
kept  of  their  dlstrl- 

all  replies  cculd  be 
tt   was   found   that   It 

to  send  a  representa- 

^n  to  every  telephone 

isequently.  we  mailed 

tamped  self-addresaed 

chapter  9,  acts  of  the 
rirglnla,  extra  session, 
leavy  black  type,  "Im- 
j,"  to  the  home  of  eacb 
jtceptlon  of  those  em- 
les.  The  employees  of 
|16  cities  received   the 

of  the  law.  and  a  re- 

le    directly    from    the 

ie    commission    or    by 

at  their  posts.  The 
ivery  employee  of  the 
a  right  to  ht  thor- 

the  provisions  of  this 
lis  or  her  intention  to 
le  event  of  State  oper- 

facllitles. 

8  of  chapter  9  of  the 

ly  person  or  persons 

utility   in  any  such 

11  faU  to  indicate  an 

\e  State  in  operating 

la  made  of  such 

|shall  immediately  In- 

iploy  another  person 

[perform    the   required 

Indicating  such  inten* 

It  that  in  all  fairness 

ke  telephone  company, 

made  quite  clear  to 

lad  not  answered  our 

f,  we  prepared  and  had 

itatement  to  the  sf< 

»yee  failed  to  answer 

ker   silence   would   bs 

It  he  or  she  did  not 

>ymsnt  by  ths  Suts. 
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and  that  It  wotild  be  neceasary  for  the  com-  In  addlUon  to  the  abore  flgtire,  the  com-  Now,   8   yean   after  ths   war   ended,   w* 

mission  to  make  arrangements  to  see  that  pany  will  be  billed  for  the  amount  of  W2.78,  find   this   war   regulation,   this   <^peclallaed. 

his  or  her  duties  would  be  performed  In  the  which  represents  16  percent  of  the  net  profits  planned -economy  regulation   still   In  ezlst- 

event  of.  and  during  the  period  of.  State  op-  on  the  company's  operations  in  the  counties  cace.     Under   the   fiction   that  we  are  stUl 

eratKm.      The    letter    described    above    ap-  of  Accomack  and  Northampton  during  the  at  war,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  setting 

parenUy  clarified  the  situation  to  aome  ex-  period  May  20-23.  1947.  when  the  State  was  the  terms  on  all   Installment  ptxrchasee  of 

tent  becauss  the  answers  began  to  come  In  operating  its  faculties.  12   clansf    of    durable    goods   aU    the    way 

steadUy    and    the   percentage   of   those   an-  This  was  a  somewhat  arduotis  task,  but  across    the     Nation.    Radios.    automobUea. 

»^»^Pg  that  they  woiild  work  for  the  State  our  labors  were  made  less  difficult  because  washing    machines,    furniture,    rugs,    and 

never  decreased  from  the  first  day:  but.  In  of  the   very  close  cooperation  given   us  by  such  items  can  be  sold  by  law-abiding  mer- 

fact,  stesdily  Increased.    As  the  replies  were  Your  ExceUency  and   the  management  and  charts    only    on    terms    which    have    been 

received,  all  who  answered  in  the  afllrmatlve  employees  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele-  consciously  set  by  ths  Pederal  Reserve  Board 

were  sent  the  attached  notice,  which  Is  self-  phone  Co.  of  Virginia.    The  State  was  in  a  System,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  experu  over 

explanatory— Exhibit  C.  position  at  aU  times  to  operate  suocessfuUy,  there,  to  depress  demand  and  make  it  hard 

The  flnal  report  on  the  answers  from  the  without  diminution  of  service,  the  facilities  for  the  low-Income  purchaser  to  buy  these 

employees  was  as  foUows:  of  the  company.    We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  products  that  have  become  standard  parts  of 

Total  questionnaires  sent  out  and  report  that  events  have  so  ordered  them-  the  American  home. 

delivered 7,088  selves  that  In  Virginia  telephone  employees  To   Interfere   with   and   manage   the  waj 

Total  questionnaires  returned 6.771  have  lost  none  of  their  regular  compcnsa-  Americana    spend    their    moDcy    and    bow 

Percentage    of    questionnaires    re-  ^lon  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  an  offer  made  ^onerlcan  businessmen  run  their  buslnessca 

turned tl  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  on   no   basla   of   law   except   en   emergency 

Number  of  employees  who  indicated  o'  Virginia  an  agreement  has  been  reached  regulation  put  over  In  wartime  and  on  au- 

wllllngness  to  work  for  the  State..  6.072  whereby  the  employees  will  receive  an  in-  thorlty  granted  by  Congress  solely  for  war 

Percentage  of  employeea  who  Indi-  crease  In  wages  in  an  amount  acceptable  to  purposes    Is    bad    government,   and    In    my 

cated  willingness  to  work  for  the  •  majority  of  the  members  of  the  unions;  mind  detrlmmtal   to  the  economy  of   otir 

State 87.9  and.  further,  that  the  public  has  suffered  no  cotintry. 

Number  of  employees  who  indicated  Inconvenience  whatever.  j  ^m  glad  to  And  that  Mr.  Marrlner  8. 
tmwUlingness    to    work    for    the  RespectftUly  submitted.  Eccles  sometimes  agrees  with  me  on   tills 
State 699  H.  Imbiim  HooKB.  point.     He   has   been   an   outstanding  pro- 
Percentage  of  employees  who  Indl-  Chairman.  ponent  of  regulation  W  during   the   many 

cated   unwillingness  to  work  for  Harvet  B.  Apmssow.  months  when   the  Pederal  Reserve  Board's 

theSUte la.  I  Co/nmissioner.  retention  of  the  regulation  has  been  under 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  canvass  ^  McCAbtht  Downs.  j^rt  from  business,  banking,  labor  and  other 
of  the  company's  employees  the  commission  Commissioner.  quarters.  However,  in  reply  to  an  official  In- 
felt  that  it  should  take  every  precaution  _— ^^^.^_^—  qulry  from  me  the  other  day.  he  wrote  me  as 
poHlble  to  see  that  adequate  personnel  would  follows  on  May  12th: 

be  on  hand  in  the  event  of  a  strike.     Conse-  g*                  0«»JI»  r  -i...i    n  •  *  ^  '"  **  ^  *™  concerned,   there  Is   no 

quently.  we  trained  a  number  of  SUte  pw-  tOnsuiner-Credll  LOBtrOiS  Uomj  change  In  my  position,  which  Is  bssed  on  the 

sonnel  who  agreed  to  work  as  telephone  oper-  Irreparable  Damage  feeling  that  regulation  of  this  sort  should 

stars  in  the  event  the  State  took  over  and  *■"'  °°  legislation  In  peacetime  and  not  on 

operated  the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Tele-                  "^  executive  order  Issued  under  emergency 

phone  Co      Flnallv.   our   plan   of  operation  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  «""  *""  powers.     Accordingly.  I  felt  that  If 

contemplated  the  following:  gy  ^«   Congress   adjourned   without   enacting 

Employees  necessary  to  operate  tele-  ^*    legislation   necessary    to   carry    on    the 

phone  system  for  an  extended  work  HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN  regulation,  we  should  recommend  that  ths 

week,  where  ZMeded.  not  to  exceed  „,  -„,„_.--.  KxecuUve  order  be  vacated.     I   cannot,   of 

48  hours 4.648  miwwisota  course,  speak  for  or  commit  the  President." 

•  ^  ,j.jjg  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  This  Is  s  truly  Interesting  statement.    Here 

Employees  available:  Friday    June  6    1947  *  ™*°  ^^°  ^^  ^^^^  *  ""  regulation  alive 

Regular  company  employees  will-  rrw-uy,  ^uhk  o,  x»»/  ^^^  many  many  months  after  the  shooting 

ing  to  work 6.072  Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23  stopped   and   most   war  controls   were   pro- 

Pormer  company  operators _      600  i  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  gresslvely    abandoned    In    the    Interests    of 

-^  on   Banking    and   currency   to   protest  SS  ^5e2  SJ^^e^^^rtTr JhotS^ 

Therefore."u"wUrbe"o;."e";v"ed ";h;;  there  S  re.u5at!^S^  T^ve  h^'Te'Ss  *"  ''L"^^  \  T^  ""'  ^*  ~"^'  ^'^ 
;^:^r^?hrwU?hreb'rniS*  P^'nt^^^TuJlJ^l^i^Tce^^^^  ^^^^^-^<^^^on.ye^^.^.en.. 
Z?^T:^^r^:^J^^'d^X^:^'-  '^^.'  regulations  are  discriminating  I  think  that  if  l  understand  the  feeling, 
ice  to  the  customers  of  the  Chesapeake  ft  against  the  veterans  and  the  laboring  and  temper  of  the  present  Congress  cor- 
Potomac  Telephone  Co..  without  taking  into  man.  In  addition,  it  is  creating  a  doubt  recUy  we  wlU  never  vote  the  Pederal  Re- 
consideration any  State  personnel  who  had  in  the  mlnds  Of  manufacturers  as  to  !!!ZL*^*Lt^Lt^^^SJ^,^!LSJ!?*^ 
been  trained  to  work  during  an  emergency.  whether  or  not  they  WiU  be  able  tO  find  g^Sei^  w^  ^ewe^nSl   mS^^J^ 

The  State  actually  took  over  and  operated  a  ready  cash  market  for  their  increased  ovTr^nc^S  life  3  oSr  w^pTe^^ 

the  company,  facilities  In  the  territory  of  production.     These  doubts  have  a  ten-  ?LereforeThave  mtr^uc^^Slslatlon  to 

Accomack  and  Northampton  Counties  on  May  ho„^„  *„  «toH   thA   ninnc   fnr  inHnsfriai  inereiore.  i  nave  mtroaucea  legisiaiioo  u> 

20,  1947.  at  6  a.  m    and  released  operatloni  ^^^l  ^Pf^^^  ^^^  P^*^  ^^"^  industrial  strtp   from   the  Board   this   warttoe   poww 

to  the  company  on  May  23.  1947.  at  «  p.  m.  Production.  they  have  retalnedfor  themselves  in  peace- 

This  action  was  entirely  without  Incident  of  I   sincerely   hope  that   my  colleagues  time     in  spite  of  some  statements  I  have  no 

any  character  wUl  take  the  necessary  steps  to  eliminate  confidence  that   they  win   surrender  their 

The  following  bill,  amounting  to  W306.12.  these  unnecessary  consumer  Credit  regu-  •uthority  voiuntarUy  because  that  agency 

is  being  forwarded  to  the  Chesa^ake  ft  Poto-  laUonS.  ^^  "*T.7,  ^P*™^^  *f  f*''  ^^  P°^^  ^«" 

.«./.  'r«i««v,r.T,«  nn   nf  viMTinia  fnr  •TTx.nowj  ***^""'»-                                     ,      i.  #        ii.  OUT  cTcdlt  systcm  but  slways  more.    I  have 

mac  Telephone  Co.  of  Virginia  for  e'tpenses  Following  are  my  remarks  before  the  __  confidence  that  a  reauMt  to  the  White 

Incurred  by  the  State  In  connection  with  its  ^^rnmitte^^-  ^    connaence  inai  a  requesi  to  ine  wmw 

duties  hereinbefore  recited:  committee.  ^°"»t /°J  *^*  '"*^°f  5  "**  ^"^.n  *       " 

»«-♦                                                            *A*fi  BS  I  *"''•  Introduced  In  the  Hoiise  of  Rep-  on  which  the  regtilatlon  rests  will  accom- 

Postage 9*VJ.  oa  reeentaUves  H.  R.  2642,  a  bill   which  has  pllsh  anything.    In  fact,  the  Board  does  not 

stationery oo. «  ^^^^  referred  to  yotir  committee.    This  blU  need  to  do  this:  and  that  pvazles  me.    The 

Printing  — ->. — •~-~-_  jj^,  t>een  drawn  so  e«**<^"e  constuner  credit  Executive  order  is  permissive,  a  grant  of  au- 

•r«  o»»»-,  -«,~«.„ti««  ,.n«,mi«.inn-  regulations— the  so-caUed  regulaUon  W— M  thorlty  to  regulate  within  the  discretion  of 

i!i?J^^!iio?nvZ^           4  «22  6a  prescribed    b'    the   Board   of   Governors  of  the  Board.    If  the  Board  desires,  it  can  cer- 

S^Mnl!L  of  •mninv!«i 8ot"  34  ^he  Federal  Reserve  System.  shaU  not  apply  talnly  lift  the  regulation  tomorrow  and  end 

sxpeness  oi  employees .^^  ^  futurs  consumer  credit  transacUons.  this  nonsense  forthwith,  for  It  surely  mtwt 

6  483  oa  Regulation  W  Is  an  emergency,  wartime  know  that  Congress  will  not  perpetuate  Its 

TO  other  SUU  deoartments:  rsgulaUon.    It   derives    tu   authority   from  authority. 

SalsriMof  emnlQvees                      678.01  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  Many  other  Members  of  Congresa  agree 

FYHflnsss  fTf  emDlovcesI        III        86  01  Second  War  Powera  Act.    It  was  Intended  with  me.    Tour  distinguished  chairman  baa 

s.  ^r•,MJmmm  v«       t^  ,        — —      ^^^^^^  ^  rsetTaln  Inflation  and  assist  In  the  ration-  mads  his  poaltlon  clear  In  opiMsltlon  to  the 

610  02  tog  of  goods  to  short  supply  during  the  war.  regulation.    Representatives  Davis,  of  Oeor- 

'  I   think   all  good  Americans  supported  It  gla.  and  SCHwaas.  of  Oklahoma,  have  totro- 

Total  ......^                            6  80e  12  then.  duced  bills  similar  to  mine  and  these  are 
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many  other  artlclea  oppoelng 
but  It  Is  not  necessary,  even 


American  Bankers  Association. 

or  Commerce  of  the   United 

American  Finance  Congress,  the 

Wholesalera  Association. 

lectrlcal  Uanufacturers  Asso- 

ii^tall  Credit  Institute,  the  Na- 

ontoblle   Dealers   Association,   the 

Car  Dealers  Aaaodatlon.  the 

Aaaodatlon.  the  National 

Credit  Jewelers.  National  Con- 

Aaaoclatlon.     Chamber    of 

the  State  of  New   York,  and 

nkrrs  group    as  well  as  others 
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Friday,  June  6,  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extent'  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONCRasSIONAL  Heccrd.  I 
hereby  include  the  following  study  of  the 
striking  similarity  between  nazism.  fas- 
cism, and  communism: 

8TBIXIN0  sxMnjiRrncs  OF  NAZISM.  TMacmu, 

AKD  coMMTnnsac 

(By  Hon.  Fbtd  B.  BtJsErr) 

It  la  Important  for  the  American  people 
to  note  the  striking  similarity  between 
nazism.  fascism,  and  communism  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

1.  TY  wiping  out  of  aU  independent  trade 
unionism  with  the  result  that  those  trade- 
unions  which  are  permitted  exist  only  under 
the  tolerance  cf  the  totalitarian  state,  to 
serve  as  its  servile  adjuncts. 

2.  The  elimination  of  political  parties  ex- 
cept the  ruling  Nazi.  Fascist,  or  Communist 
Party. 

3.  The  subordination  of  all  economic  and 
social  life  to  the  strict  control  of  the  ruling. 
single  party  bureaucracy. 

4.  The  Eupprefslon  of  individual  initia- 
tive, the  liquidation  of  the  system  cf  free 
enterprise,  and  the  nationalization  of  private 
property. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  religious  wor- 
ship. 

6.  The  reduction  of  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards to  submlnlmum  levels. 

7.  The  ute  of  filave  labor  on  a  vast  Ecale. 
through  the  establishment  of  huge  concen- 
tration camps. 

8.  The  aboMtlon  of  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury.  t^'tM^if  corpus,  the  right  to  independ- 
ent defense  eoun::cI  and  th?  innocence  of  the 
defendant  until  proven  guilty. 

9  The  glorification  of  a  single  leader  or 
fuehrer  or  duce.  who  is  all-powerful  and  sub- 
ject neither  to  criticlsn  or  removal  through 
the  ballot 

10.  The  utilization  of  a  special  form  of 
social  demagogy  for  the  elimination  of  all 
opposition  and  for  the  concentration  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  ruling  dlctatorrhtp.  as 
for  example  incitement  of  race  agair^st  race, 
religion  against  religon.  and  claM  against 
class. 

11.  The  subordination  of  all  economic  and 
social  life  and  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
population  to  the  reqtilrementa  of  an  ex- 
panding military  machine  seeking  world  con- 
quest. 

12.  The  esUMIahment  of  a  system  of  Na- 
tion-wide a^kmage  to  which  the  entire 
poptilatlon  la  subject. 

13.  The  severance  of  social,  eulttnvl.  and 
economic  contact  between  the  people  of  the 
totalltailMi  aUU  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, tliraagh  a  rigorous  press  and  radio 
oenaorshlp.  travel  reetrletlons,  etc. 

14.  Open  disrigarti  for  the  rights  of  small 
nations  and  tbe  waetlty  of  treettes 

15.  The  maintenance  and  encouragement 
ot  fifth  columns  abroad  among  nations  with 
whom  tbe  totalitarian  state  haa  treaty  rela- 
tions. 

16.  The  reduction  of  parliamentary  bodlea 
to  a  rubber-stamp  status  sutomatically  ap- 
proving all  decisions  of  the  one-party  dicta- 
torahlp  and  the  omnipotent  leader. 
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to  tt,"  Speaker  liAnm  told  his  Texas  au- 
dience. "Just  eo  long  wlU  the  Congreae  main- 
tain Ita  power  and  authority  to  legislate  tbe 
people's  will  into  law  and  action.  Just  ao 
long  as  the  checks  and  balances  are  main- 
tained. Just  so  long  wiU  we  successfully  resist 
all  attempts  to  deatroy  our  American  system 
and  reduce  ua  to  aerf  dom  under  some  alien 
despot." 

We  should  keep  in  mind  the  record  of  the 
present  Congress,  and  the  pressures  brought 
forcibly  to  attention  by  Congressman  Brad- 
ley, before  we  criticize  Congreas  too  harahly 
for  ita  shortcomings.  It  is.  after  all,  part 
and  parcel  of  our  American  system. 


RedoctiM  of  GoTcnuient  Eipenditvei' 
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Friday,  June  6.  1947 
Mr.  BflEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBB,  I  include  an  editorial  by  Clyde  M. 
Reed.  Jr..  of  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun. 
It  Is  entitled  "A  Train  Slows  Down"  and 
Is  so  replete  with  clear  thinking  as  to 
the  need  for  restoring  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy to  a  sound  financial  ba.sis  and  so 
clarifying  as  to  the  part  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Q.  Public  must  play  In  bringing 
this  about  that  it  comes  under  the  head- 
ing of  'must*  readine.  The  editorial  Us 
as  follows: 

A    T«Anf   BLOWS    DOWIf 

Washincton. — The  Eightieth  Congress  has 
thrown  a  yellow  block  against  the  Pederal 
gravy  train. 

It  hasn't  halted  the  spending  special  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  slowing  down  the  train  and 
for  the  taxpayers  that  constitutes  news  of 
first  importance. 

Every  year  since  the  great  depression,  civil- 
ian spending  <rf  the  Government  has  in- 
creased. War  years  are  not  excluded.  Econ- 
omy long  since  has  been  a  word  erased  from 
the  Federal  dictionary. 

The  next  fiscal  year  will  be  a  turning 
point  In  that  phase  of  goverrmient.  The 
upturn  in  spending  has  been  halted.  A  de- 
crease is  in  sight. 

This  achievement  will  be  one  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress'  chief  claims  to  fame.  It 
will  not  be  accompliahed  wlthotit  a  struggle. 
But  when  the  smoke  of  battle  clears,  it  will 
be  the  spending  advocates  who  will  be  car- 
ried off  the  battlefield— not  the  proponents 
of  economy  and  common  sense,  as  has  been 
the  case  all  too  often  in  the  past  decade  and 
a  half. 

Washington,  or  more  specifically  that  part 
of  It  which  Is  not  connected  with  Capitol 
Hill,  Is  slightly  Jittery  over  the  slashing  <rf 
Federal  expenditures. 

Washington,  it  need  not  be  emphasized, 
lives  off  of  the  Government.  It  has  expe- 
rienced its  greatest  growth  In  population  and 
wealth  since  1933,  Every  new  bureau  cre- 
ated, every  department  expanded  meant  more 
tenants  for  Washington  spartment  and  room- 
ing houses,  more  mouths  to  feed  for  the  Cap- 
ital's restaurateurs,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
All  at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  d  the 
country.  

The  Capital  City  is  measuring  the  ctnrent 
economy  drive  by  the  number  of  Federal 
workers  which  wUl  be  left  when  Congreee 
adjourns,  not  how  mapy  dollars  In  Federal 
expenses  will  be  saved.  And  it  can  alTard 
such  a  luxury  of  thought.  It  has  paid  high 
taxes,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
haa  gotten  them  back  the  next  day  and  In 


succeeding  daya — with  compounded  inter- 
est. That  feet,  of  course,  was  accomplished 
through  the  retail  eaah  register. 

So  tbe  present  edition  of  Congreas  la  not 
the  most  poptilar  of  leglalatlve  bodlee  which 
have  deliberated  under  the  Capitol  dome,  aa 
far  as  Washington  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
glad  when  late  July  rolls  around  and  Con- 
gress goes  home  for  a  spell.  Economy  talk  is 
wearing  on  Washington's  mercantile  nerves. 

The  most  crucial  test  on  economy  will  not 
come  In  Washington,  however.  It  will  be  in 
each  of  the  48  States  and  all  of  the  countiee 
and  cities  therein. 

The  Federal  bureetis  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  operation,  but  as  compared  to  the  entire 
Federal  budget,  that  is  more  or  less  chicken 
feed.  The  greatest  part  of  the  budget,  on 
the  civilian  side,  goes  for  Federal -aid  proj- 
ects of  sll  descriptions  from  airports  to 
waterways. 

These  projects  originate  "back  home."  or 
at  least  the  pressure  for  them  cvlginates 
there.  It  was  the  original  New  Deal,  back  in 
the  depression  days,  which  brought  to  the 
Nation  on  a  wholesale  scale  the  idea  of  pour- 
ing Pederal  funda  into  State  and  community 
works. 

The  Federal  Government,  too.  has  been 
generous  with  tbe  farmer.  Subaidiee  of 
various  kinds  have  been  paid.  These  also 
have  a  hard-tinaes  background.  The  farm 
Income  rocked  along  for  many  years  out  of 
kilter  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  economic 
endeavor.  The  aim  of  Federal  help  was  to 
eliminate  that  disparity,  or  at  least  mini- 
mize it. 

The  farmer  today,  as  a  class,  ranks  among 
the  Nation's  most  prosperous  citizens.  Sev- 
eral years  running  of  good  crops,  plus 
an  unlimited  demand,  has  raised  the  eco- 
nomic statue  of  agriculture  to  where  ft 
belongs. 

The  result  will  be  a  tightening  of  Federal 
purse  strings  as  regards  sgriculttire.  The 
House  appropriations  committee  has  made 
slseable  reductions  In  next  year's  Federal 
farm  outlay.  Some  of  the  cuts  may  be  re- 
stored, but  the  emphasis  definitely  will  be 
on  economy  in  the  farm  side  of  Government 
as  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  these  matters  that  will  be  Gov- 
ernment saving's  most  severe  trial.  Congress 
can  reduce  expenditvires  only  as  long  as  It 
has  the  support  erf  the  country  as  a  whole. 

If  there  are  demands  for  continued  spend- 
ing along  the  line  of  "I'm  for  economy,  but 
dont  cut  out  my  project."  then  there  will  oe 
no  budget  balancing  or  permanently  lower 
taxes.  Saving  In  Government  costs  can  be 
made  only  on  a  total  basis,  not  by  sparing 
favorite  projects  here  and  there.  The  latter 
course,  known  as  logrolline,  can  only  add  up 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  spending  Jag. 

That  will  be  something  to  watch.  The 
headlines  currently  may  be  on  the  bureaus 
and  agencies.  The  struggle  will  be  won  or 
lost  on  flood  control,  farm  benefits,  water- 
ways, airports,  school  lunches,  hospitals, 
highways,  and  a  hundred  more  assorted  items. 

It  will  be  a  test  of  self-denial.  The  Nation 
has  became  accustomed  to  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  benefits  of  every  sort  because  "they 
wont  cost  us  anything."  Communities  the 
country  over,  undtf  the  economy  plans  which 
are  gathering  speed,  must  foot  more  of  the 
bill  themstives  or  elae  be  content  to  go 
without. 

That,  or  a  continuation  of  high  wartime 
taxes.  Today's  spending  cant  be  peld  for 
on  a  pre-war-tax  level,  nor  can  the  $6,000,- 
000,000  annual  carrying  charge  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt — not  to  mention  a  reduction  of  the 
principal— be  met  each  year  with  wishful 
thinking. 

At  least,  a  start  has  been  made  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Federal  economy.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  country  to  eay  how  far  It  ahell  go  and 
bow  mtKh  of  tbe  preeently  heavy  burden  of 
Federal  taxation,  In  turn,  can  be  Iltted  from 
Its  shoulders. 

C.  M.  B.,  ft. 


Tbe  Tax  Bin 
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Friday,  June  6,  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  John  OTDonnell  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  Friday,  June  6, 
1947: 

CAPITOL  BTT7VT 

(By  John  ODonnell) 

When  the  tax  bill,  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  present  Congress,  reachea  the  White 
House  desk  for  approval  or  veto,  Barry  8. 
Truman  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Democratic  candidate  for  '48  will  find 
hlmadf  battling  with  Harry  S.  Truman.  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  In  1944. 

In  February  ot  I»44.  Senator  Truman  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  revolt  which  Democratic 
Leader  Alben  Babklet,  of  Kentucky,  waved  in 
the  face  of  the  war -dictator  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  vetoed  a  tax  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  thereby  took  another  alaab 
at  the  supposedly  coeqtial  power*  of  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  White  House.    F.  D.  R.  lost. 

Since  the  days  of  ttie  founding  fathers,  the 
powers  of  the  purse  bad  been  gripped  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Then  came  Roose- 
velt, "men.  for  the  first  time,  a  major  tax 
measure  was  vetoed  by  a  President.  Then 
Senator,  now  President,  Harry  Truman,  rose 
In  revolt  against  Jils  White  Houae  grab  for 
power.  With  his  vote  he  backed  up  Babklkt 
when  the  White  House  Senate  spokesman  de- 
nounced the  White  House  by  saying  that 
Roosevelt's  veto  of  a  congressional  tax  biU 
was  "a  calculated  and  deliberate  assault  upon 
the  legislative  integrity  of  ev^ry  Member  ot 
Congreas." 

Senator  Truman  then  Joined  with  38  other 
Democratic  Senators  to  beat  Roosevelt  over 
the  head  by  triumphantly  overriding  hia 
veto.  The  boys  on  the  Hill  were  In  an  ugly 
mood.  Democrats  controUed  both  Houses. 
The  Preaident  was  at  the  peak  of  his  war- 
time prestige  and  popular  acclaim.  In  the 
face  of  this.  3d  of  the  DemocraU  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  aU  but  1  Republican  united  to  over- 
ride Rooeevelt's  veto  of  a  tax  measure  backed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 

As  both  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
expressed  it.  this  unprecedented  White  House 
veto  of  a  tax  bill  was  even  more  important 
In  its  far-reaching  implications  than  any 
surface  display  of  wartime  unity  and  one- 
man  leaderahlp  by  Roosevelt. 

In  this  instance,  the  President  simply  over- 
reached himself.  House  and  Senate  admin- 
istered a  public  and  humiliating  rebuff  to 
the  White  Hotise. 

And  to  all  of  this  congreealonal  nose- 
thumbing  In  the  direction  of  the  White 
House,  Senator  Truman  gave  his  rousing  ae- 
aent. 

Now  of  course,  the  shoe  is  on  tbe  other  foot. 
Congress  has  passed  a  tax  bill  that  former 
Senator  Barry  Truman,  now  President  Harry 
Truman,  doesnt  like. 

Chief  reason  for  Truman's  dlstaate  is  that 
he  would  rather  distribute  stich  tax  largeaa 
to  tbe  grateful  peasantry  next  year  when  the 
Presidential  campaign  la  getting  under  way 
and  when  thankful  voters  wiU  remember  that 
such  relief  came  on  the  recommendation  and 
ttaroogh  the  wiadom  ot  Demoeratle  Presi- 
dential candidate  Barry  8.  Truman. 

If  the  bill  goes  tbroo^  now,  tbe  voters 
win  saqpeet  that  It  was  tbe  Idea  of  the  Re- 
publican  majority    In   CungreM,    Barry   a. 
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Jcfcunalism  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
<  splainetl  he  was  speaking  solely 
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not  hampered,  the  American 

can  do  far  more  to  bring  credit 

throiigh  honesty  In  news  than 

•Sort  can  ever  hope  to  do." 


The  American  news  agencies'  reports,  ha 
said,  typify  what  a  free  press  has  done  for 
the  United  Statea.  There  existed  a  practical 
possibility  of  making  the  conception  world- 
wide, he  added,  "if  Oovemment  meddling  in 
news  dissemination  Is  not  too  destructive. 

WOKLD    WAMTS   NTWS 

"It  is  the  American  conception  of  forth- 
right honesty  In  news  from  the  American 
press  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  pruved 
it  really  wants  from  us — not  seductive  prupa- 
gauda.     •     •     • 

"I  would  risk  my  country  s  future  u:  a 
what  Its  own  ideals  have  developed-  .lice 
Its  free  press,  for  example,  and  truthful.  ln« 
temational  news  exchange  through  Its  press,  j 
rather  than  upon  the  Old  World  meth^>da  I 
of  news  contamination  by  goremmeats. 
America  has  alwajrs  been  at  its  best  when  In 
tu  youthful  vigor  It  gives  the  world  a  new 
idea  which  may  benefit  mankind  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  never  done  well  w:  •>a 
it  has  adopted  Old  World  practices." 

If  communism  is  to  k>e  thwarted,  he  said, 
"not  propaganda  but  the  adhorrent  meMunl 
of  military  force  alone  cuutd  accomplisli  .:  — 
as  in  Japan  •  •  •  But  even  if  all  ne 
vast  hordes  of  underprivileged  in  ail  of 
eastern  Europe  had  radios  and  thus  could 
hear  the  Voice  of  America.  I  am  afraid  they 
would  spurn  communism  snd  rejoice  only  if 
the  voice  of  America  were  something  nior«  i 
than  a  voice"  —military  power,  food,  clothing.  I 
land  homes,  and  freedom  to  enjoy  them. 

mOPAGANDA  DSNOUNCCD 

"If  Russian  hatred  turns  against  us  ..:id 
leads  to  solidifying  the  hold  communism  has 
upon  them,  our  propaganda  will  have  had  tha 
same  effect  as  the  best  kind  of  Communist 
propaganda 

"If  the  Government  were  In  the  news 
agency  business  here  at  home.  lU  propaganda 
coiiid  at  least  be  und^.r  constant  observa- 
tion by  the  American  people  who  could  call 
It  to  account.  Respecting  propaganda  sent 
abroad  they  are  helpless.  Por  they  are  un- 
aware and  have  no  maana  of  knowing  what 
one  single  propaganda  grovp  In  one  Oovem- 
kt  department  Is  brosdcastlng  to  foreit^n 
that  may  lead  us  all  to  catastrophe. 
A  strange  phenomenon  has  been  created  in* 
deed:  the  Voice  of  America'  (the  State  Da*] 
partment  s  name  for  its  foreign  brosdcasu) 
U  speaking  without  America  Itself  knowing 
what  it  Is  saying  " 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  American  praas  was 
"unanimously  sponsoring  world-wide  news 
exchange"  through  its  own  news  agencies  snd 
that  stKh  exchange  offered  the  beat  promisa 
of  mutual  confidence  among  all 


Appropriation  for  the  Federal  Courts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  £.  GRAHAM 

or  PXNNSTI.VAJflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday,  June  6,  1947 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R£c« 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  June 
5.  1947: 

HANOiCAPruto  jvancB 

OoBgiaas  will  be  doing  the  cause  of  justice 
a  grave  disservice  if  it  fails  to  rsstore  to  tha 
pending  appropriation  bill  for  the  Paderal 
courts  the  funds  required  to  provlda  aaaantial 
secretarial  and  court  raportar  aarvtea,  Bouaa 
action  In  eliminating  a  11.800.000  UoB  for 
judges'  secretaries  and  stenograpiMn  and  in 
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Truman  CSbtt  Benton  for  His  "Art^ 
Ezlubttion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  (EDWARD)  A.  MITCHELL 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
was  publisl  ed  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  on  June  4.  1947: 


TauMAN   GiBxs   Bbmton   rem   His   "Akt"   Ex- 

HDmON — RmiCXTLXS     "MODEBNISM"    AS     DX- 
nCTD  BT   RXDS 

(By  Arthtn-  Sears  Hennlng) 
WASHINGTON.  Junc  3. — DlsclosuTe  that 
President  Tiuman  rebuked,  albeit  gently. 
Assistant  State  Secretary  Benton  for  his  per- 
ipatetic exhibition  of  so-called  modern 
American  art  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  scandal 
of  Communist  influenced  State  Department 
propaganda. 

Presidential  disapproval  was  evoked  by  the 
examples  of  "modern  art"  which  Benton  pur- 
chased with  tfiO.OOO  of  Department  funds 
and  sent  on  a  tour  to  acquaint  other  coun- 
tries with  the  state  of  culture  in  the  United 
States.  Representative  BnsErr.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  charged  that  the  exhibition  was 
Communist-inspired  propaganda  and  identi- 
fied 24  of  the  45  artists  as  persons  with  Com- 
munist-front afnilatlons.  Mr.  Truman.  In  a 
letter  to  Benton,  called  the  so-called  modem 
art  "the  vaporings  of  half-baked.  luzy  people." 
On  the  eve  of  Hotise  action  this  week  on  the 
Mundt  bill  to  continue  the  State  Depart- 
ment's propaganda  broadcasting  and  other 
cultural  activities  the  White  House  repudia- 
tion stirred  speculation  that  Benton  may  not 
ba  In  charge  of  the  reorganized  set-up. 

BENTON   WON'T  TAIK 

Benton  declined  today,  to  discuss  the 
President's  letter.  An  assistant  felt  sure 
Benton  will  not  resign  as  a  result  of  the 
Presidential   rebuke. 

Center  of  the  turor  over  the  Benton  art 
exhibit  was  a  painting  called  "Circus  Girl 
Resting."  by  Tasuo  Kunlyoshi,  a  native  of 
Japan,  who  came  to  this  country  In  1906  and 
became  connected  with  Commiinlst -front  or- 
ganizations. Representative  Busbxt  told  the 
House  this  picture  had  "shocked  the  Ameri- 
can people"  and  with  the  other  paintings 
had  "done  our  country  harm  abroad." 

President  Truman  agreed  with  Busbet. 
When  Benton,  on  March  28.  wrote  the  Pres- 
ident defending  the  art  exhibit  and  other 
features  of  his  cultural  program.  Mr.  Tru- 
man replied  under  date  of  April  2: 

"I  appreciated  very  much  your  letter  of 
the  aSth  in  regard  to  the  American  art  ex- 
hibit, which  is  going  the  rounds  of  various 
countries. 

"I  dont  pretend  to  t)e  an  artist  or  a 
judge  of  art.  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
so-called  modern  art  Is  merely  the  vapor- 
Ings  of  half-baked  lazy  people.  An  artistic 
production  Is  one  which  shows  Infinite 
ability  for  talcing  pains  and  if  any  of  these 
ao-called  modem  paintings  show  any  such 
Infinite  ability,  I  am  very  much  mlscaken. 

MODEXN    "NO    AST    AT    AIX" 

"Thara  are  a  great  many  American  artista 
who  still  believe  that  the  ability  to  make 
thlnsi  look  a*  they  are  is  the  first  requisite 
of  a  great  artist — they  do  not  belong  to 
the  ao-called  modern  echoed.  There  is  no 
art  at  all  in  connection  with  the  modern- 
ists, in  my  opinion." 

"Without  exception,"  said  Busbct  In  hla 
House  spaach,  'the  painting*  in  tha  State 
Departmant   group   that   portray   a   person 


make  him  or  her  unnatural.  The  skin  la 
not  reproduced  as  it  would  be  naturally, 
but  as  a  sullen  ashen  gray.  Features  of 
the  face  are  always  depressed  and  melan- 
choly. 

"That  Is  what  the  Commtmists  and  other 
extremists  want  to  portray.  They  want  to 
tell  the  foreigners  that  the  American  people 
are  despondent,  broken  down,  or  of  hideous 
shape — thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot  and  eager  for  a  change  of  government. 

"When  the  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to 
buy  pictxires  painted  by  Communist  artists 
we  not  only  distribute  their  propaganda, 
we  also  put  money  in  their  pockets  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  Influence  efforts  to 
'make  America   Red  Communists." 

SOUGHT  TO  pbovs  "ctn.Ttn«" 
Testifying  before  the  House  appropriations 
committee.  Benton  said  the  art  collection 
had  not  been  properly  handled  but  the 
theory  of  it  was  to  counteract  Impressions 
abroad  that  Americans  are  a  "materialistic, 
money  mad  race,  without  Interest  in  art  and 
without  appreciation  of  artists  or  music." 
Many  think,  he  added,  that  "modem  art.  so- 
called,  is  a  better  illustration  of  otir  current 
artistic  interests  than  the  more  orthodox  or 
traditional  forms  of  art." 

BusBET  said  he  favors  an  office,  of  Infor- 
mation and  cultural  affairs  "but  it  should  be 
free  of  communistic,  fasclstic  and  other  alien 
Influences."  Representative  Ta^eb  (Repub- 
lican of  Nfiw  York),  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  cut  off  the 
propaganda  funds,  and  other  Republican 
leaders  picture  Benton  as  a  gullible,  big  ad- 
vertising executive  who  was  played  for  a 
sucker  by  the  Communists  and  other  left 
wingers  who  have  dominated  the  Department 
broadcasts  to  Russia  and  other  activities. 

Mixed  with  the  news  beamed  to  Russia 
by  Benton's  broadcasters.  It  is  asserted,  is 
a  vast  amount  of  New  Deal  and  left-wing 
propaganda  disparaging  the  capitalist  system, 
American  business  enterprise,  conservative 
viewpoints  and  Republican  leaders,  and  sup- 
porting Russian  views  of  the  American  press 
and  other  Institutions.  All  this  Is  Inter- 
larded with  sUly,  childish,  so-caUed  news 
features  and  other  piffle  calculated  to  bring 
the  United  States  into  contempt  abroad. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  House  bill  No.  2953, 
by  Mr.  McCowbn.  and  on  all  the  other 
bills  which  provide  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  which  are  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  May 
14,  1947,  by  Merwin  KL  Hart,  president  of 
the  National  Economic  Coimcil.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.: 

1  oppose  all  these  bills  calling  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  because: 

(1)  They  would.  I  believe,  resiUt  In  Fed- 
eral control  over  education; 

(2)  They  would  add  Just  so  much  to  bu- 
reaucratic burdens  already  borne  by  the 
people; 

(3)  Their  coat  would  be  high  at  the  begin- 
ning and  would  tend  to  Increase  almost  in- 
definitely; and,  lastly,  because 

(4)  American  education  la  not  neariy  so 
good   as   It   ought   to  be.  considering   tba 


amount  of  money  we  spend  on  It.  Hence  tba 
Congress,  rather  than  subsidize  education, 
should  thoroughly  Investigate  the  kind  of 
education  now  t>eing  given  our  youth 
throughout  the  land. 

The  passage  of  any  of  these  bills  would 
weaken  the  cause  of  Individual  enterprise 
and  of  the  capitalist  system  which  are  known 
quantities  on  which  our  whole  economy  is 
based,  and  would  tend  by  Just  so  much  to 
involve  us  In  the  morass  of  collectivism  which 
is  the  world's  greatest  threat  today 

I  shall  take  up  these  points  seriatim. 

I.  These  bills  would  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol over  education 

Even  though  all  of  them  have  provisiotis 
which  assert  that  the  passage  of  the  act  shall 
not  result  In  Federal  control  of  education,  yet 
nevertheless  Federal  control  would  result. 
Federal  control  Is.  Indeed,  an  Inescapable  part 
of  any  Federal  aid  bill  this  Congress  would 
seriously  consider. 

Thus  in  the  McCowen  bill,  section  7  Usta 
certain  provisions  a  State  mtist  fulfill  "in 
order  to  qualify  for  receiving  funds  appro- 
priated undei  this  act."    This  is  control 

Every  State  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress before  Novemt)er  1  each  year  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  received  from  tha 
Federal  Government,  and  of  Its  disbiirse- 
ments.     This  is  control. 

An  audit  is  required  from  the  State  cover- 
ing expenditure  of  funds  received  and  ap- 
portioned to  local  school  Jurisdictions;  and 
there  must  be  a  sjrstem  of  reports  from  local 
school  Jurisdictions.    This  is  control. 

Every  State  must  "make  reports  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
education,  on  forms  to  be  provided  by  tha 
Commissioner."    This,  of  course,  is  control. 

Every  State  must  send  to  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  "certified  copies 
of  legislative  enactments  and  the  offlcial  leg- 
ulations  that  may  be  Issued  by  the  State  au- 
thority In  connection  with  such  funds." 
This  is  control. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  provided,  in  substance 
that  Federal  ftmds  shall  be  allotted  only  to 
those  States  that  In  any  given  year  spend  at 
least  as  much,  both  In  total  amount  and  per 
pupil  In  average  daily  attendance,  as  they 
have  spent  In  the  fiscal  year  1947.  This  is 
certainly  control.  And  how  unwise,  becatise 
today's  ■  :hool  costs  may.  If  the  depression  so 
many  people  are  warning  us  about  material- 
izes, be  far  higher  than  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  country  to  meet  when  and  if  the  depres- 
sion comes. 

Of  course,  the  McCowen  bill  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  may  recommend  to  Con- 
gress revisions  of  this  act  "with  particular 
reference  to  recommendations  arising  from 
changing  conditions  in  our  national  econ- 
omy." But  that  means  the  States  have  got 
to  keep  rtinning  down  here  to  (Congress  for 
permission  to  change  the  method  of  spend- 
ing their  own  money.  For,  after  all.  this 
money  comes  from  the  taxpayers  back  home. 

All  these  provisions  spell  control.  For  it  is 
true  in  politics  as  in  all  else  in  life  that 
"Whose  bread  I  eat,  his  song  I  sing."  And 
the  Federal  bureau  in  control  of  education 
would  think  of  Federal  aid  as  Federal  bread 

There  Is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that 
Federal  control  Is  the  very  purpose  of  those 
at  whose  Instance  these  bills  have  been 
introduced. 

There  is  a  history  of  at  least  10  years  of 
activity  behind  these  bills.  Different  rea- 
sons have  been  brought  forward  in  different 
years  why  the  current  bill  should  be  passed. 
At  first,  the  reason  asserted  was  the  alleged 
impoverished  financial  conditions  prevail- 
ing among  certain  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Then,  during  the  war  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  piling  up  its  huge 
debt  which  now  stands  at  $380/)O0XXX).000. 
practically  all  oi  the  States  which.  It  bad 
been  claimed,  were  impoverished,  were  ac- 
cumulating surpluses  and  wcra  radticing  or 
even  paying  off  their  debts. 
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In  a  statement  of  their 
October  14.  1943.  said  that 
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(inly  a  little  over  ll.OOO.OOO.- 
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that   always   resulu   in 
.    France,    as    we    all    know, 
overwhelming  defeat  in  1940. 
Martin    NlemdUer.    distln- 
Mlnlster  of  the  Gospel  who 
spent  8  years  m  a  concen- 
was  in  this  country  recently, 
get  from  him  Qrst-hand  in- 
the  part  that  public  edu- 
In  Germany  in  recent  year*, 
throughout  the  history  of 
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Incton.  And  thua  education  became  one  of 
Hitlers  chief  weapon^  in  the  regimentation 
and  subjugation  to  himaelf  of  the  German 
people. 

1  am  utterly  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation because  it  would  mean  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  And  Federal  control  of 
education  would  be  the  greatest  single  gain 
that  the  collectivlsts  could  possibly  make  tn 
the  United  States.  From  then  on  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  would  dictate  to  American 
education 

II.  The  paasage  of  any  of  these  bllU  would 
add  by  Just  so  much  to  the  bureaucratic 
burdens  already   borne  by  the  people. 

You  are  all  dnubtleaa  familiar  with  a  reso« 
lutlon  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Leglsla-  • 
ture  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and.  I  am  told, 
by  certain  other  States,  the  p\irport  of  which 
la  that  the  people  of  Indiana  have  been 
•fooled  for  quite  a  spell  with  the  magician  s 
trlCE  that  a  dollar  taken  out  of  our  pockeU 
and  sent  to  Washington  will  be  bigger  when 
It  cornea  back  to  us.  We  have  taken  a  good 
look  at  aaid  dollar.  We  find  that  tt  lost 
weight  on  its  Journey  to  Washington  and 
back  The  polttlcal  brokerage  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats has  been  deducted." 

Unlike  the  French  people,  the  American 
people  do  not  like  bureaucratic  government. 
They  want  Just  as  little  as  possible  Before 
we  got  Into  World  War  II  there  were  about 
1.000.000  Federal  employees.  Now,  aimoet 
exactly  2  years  after  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 
there  are  still  2.300.000. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congresa  do  not  like  bu- 
reaucraU  much  better  than  the  people  back 
home,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  are 
trying  to  devise  wavs  and  means  of  getting 
rid  of  manv  of  the  bureaucrats  we  have. 

Why.  then,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  great 
new  lot  of  bureaucracy  by  passing  any  of 
these  bills? 

You  win  collect  the  money  by  Uxee  out  of 
Incomes  and  savings  of  the  pecpie  In  48 
SUtes  and  you  will  bring  It  to  Washing- 
ton. Then  these  bureaucrats  will  solemnly 
proceed  to  ^pllt  this  money  up  and  aend  It 
back  to  the  very  States  from  which  It  came. 
Naturally,  this  will  coat  money  They  will 
take  their  toll.  And  tt  will  be  an  added 
burden  on  the  people  There  will  be  m 
rules  and  reguiatlona.  more  forms  to  t>e  fi;..a 
out.  Life  will  be  Just  so  much  more  compli- 
cated for  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  for  the  people. 

In  the  very  nature  of  thlnm.  most  bu- 
reaucrats are  quite  securely  fixed  in  their 
poaltlona— and  they  know  tt.  They  are  under 
none  of  the  pressures  and  they  have  few  "f 
the  worries  that  the  men  and  women 
the  country  in  various  private  occupatu  ns 
have  to  meet  every  day  in  their  task  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  They  can,  and  often  do.  keep 
private  citizens  waiting  endlessly  for  results 
that  any  private  individual  or  corporation 
would  attend  to  In  a  fraction  of  the  time 
.They  are  a  drag  on  the  average  cttlxen. 

In  a  certain  sense,  they  are  barnacles  at- 
tached to  the  hull  of  progress  They  cannot 
be  hurried,  and  they  exercise  a  tremendoue 
control  over  thoee  working  people  who  have 
to  earn  the  money  necessary  to  support  not 
only  themselves  but  the  bureaucrats. 
Daniel  Webster  once  said: 
"There  are  men  in  all  ages  who  mean  to  ex- 
ercise power  usefully,  but  who  mean  to  exer- 
cise It.  They  mean  to  govern  well,  but  they 
mean  to  govern  They  promise  to  be  kind 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters  " 

in.  I  oppose  all  of  these  bills  because, 
whether  their  annual  costs  start  at  one  hun- 
dred million,  or  two  hundred  million,  or  three 
hundred  million  a  year,  they  will  be  bound 
to  soar. 

Tou  gentlemen  know  that  one  of  the  hard- 
est things  In  the  world  Is  to  get  appropria- 
tions down  once  they  are  up.  and  it  is  char- 
actwlstlc  of  bureau  appropriations  that  they 
seem  constantly  to  grow. 

Anything  urged  In  the  name  of  education 
has  always  appealed  strongly  to  the  American 
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It  will  find  that  tn  many,  many  casee  Ameri- 
can schools  are  falling  down  In  teaching  the 
very  elementals  of  education. 

I  think  this  Congress  ought,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Republic,  to  find  out  what 
philosophy,  what  ideas,  what  tenets,  are  tjeing 
instilled  in  our  youth. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  in  support 
of  these  contentions. 

My  own  organization,  the  economic  coun- 
cil, back  In  1935.  had  an  educational  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  five  outstand- 
ing educators.  These  were:  Dean  H.  W. 
Holmes,  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  Harvard;  Dr.  William  S.  Lemer,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Mann, 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education;  Dr. 
Albert  P.  Meredith,  of  New  York  University. 
and  Dr.  Prank  E.  Spalding,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. This  committee  Investigated  the 
schools  of  what  they  took  to  be  a  typical 
American  city,  namely.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
They  published  their  results  In  a  52-page 
pamphlet.  In  this  pamphlet  they  set  up 
what  they  called  "an  operating  balance  sheet 
oC  a  typically  modern  school  system."  They 
listed  the  following  among  other  "Items  of 
weakness:" 

•'1.  Too  much  'teaching';  too  little  learn- 
ing! 

"2.  Too  much  class  attendance;  too  little 
studying! 

"3.  Too  many  things  attempted;  too  few 
things  perfected! 

"4.  Too  much  value  attached  to  trivialities 
of  Immediate  Interest;  too  little  to  knowledge 
and  hablt-s  of  permanent  worth! 

"6.  Schooling  undervalues  and  frequently 
reUrds  the  development  of  reading  ability. 
"8.  Instead  of  promoting,  schooling  tends 
to  stifle  the  growth  of  Independence  in  learn- 
ing nnd  thinking. 

"7.  Too  much  effort  to  teach  many  pupils 
things  beyond  their  understanding;  too  little 
insistence  that  all  pupils  master  as  many 
permanently  valuable  things  as  are  within 
their  capacity. 

"8.  Too  much  emphasis  on  'time  spent*  and 
ground  covered* — on  the  mechanics  and  the 
certificates  of  schooling:  too  little  concern  for 
the  essential  processes  and  results  of  genu- 
ine education." 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  even 
in  many  of  our  largest  cities  the  schools  have 
not  been  adequately  teaching  the  pupils  to 
read.  At  a  conference  on  education  held  by 
the  National  Economic  Council  In  February 
1940  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Dr.  John  Tildsley. 
former  associate  superintendent  of  schools 
of  New  York  City,  pointed  out  that  about 
20  psrcent  of  all  pupils  admitted  to  one  high 
school  in  that  city  a  few  weeks  before  were 
found  unable  to  read  well  enough  to  use  the 
textbooks  In  high  school  courses  and  he  be- 
lieved that  proportion  would  hold  through- 
out the  city.  This,  if  you  please.  In  a  city 
with  probably  the  highest  per-pupll  cost  of 
education  of  any  city  In  the  world.  He  said 
that  to  meet  the  situation  WPA  workers  were 
brought  tn  and  trained  to  teach  these  pupils 
to  read. 

In  fact,  at  the  present  time  two  reading 
clinics  have  been  set  up  by  New  York  Unl- 
versttV  In  New  York  City,  for  both  youth  and 
adults,  because  the  schools  have  done  such  a 
wretched  Job  In  the  teaching  of  reading.  One 
of  these  clinics  is  located  on  the  ground  floor 
at  31  West  Twelfth  Street,  Manhattan. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  parents  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  In  the  three  schools  of  a 
large  village  on  Long  Island  petitioned  the 
school  board,  asking  If  they  would  kindly 
teach  their  children  to  read. 

About  2  years  ago  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Times  found  that  in  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  the  teaching 
of  American  history  was  being  largely 
neglected. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU  18,  1947. 
reference  was  made  to  criticisms  recently 
hiade  by  the  Transcription  Supervisory  As- 


sociates that  the  city  schools  were  failing  to 
give  pupils  sufficient  knowledge  of  simple 
English  grammar. 

Some  years  ago  a  committee  of  citizens  at 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  some  10,000  employers  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  asking  several  questions,  the 
p\irport  of  which  was  whether  the  product  of 
the  schools,  as  this  product  came  to  work  for 
the  employers,  seemed  to  them  to  Justify  the 
cost.  About  5.000  answers  were  received,  and 
the  overwhelming  burden  of  their  reply  was 
that  the  cost  was  not  Justified.  Those  em- 
ployers said  that  they  had  fotmd  that  hardly 
any  of  the  pupils  had  learned  to  do  anything 
well. 

Nor  Is  this  superficiality  of  education  any- 
thing very  new.  In  the  New  York  Sun  of 
March  13.  1934,  Principal  Raynor,  of  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  High  School  of  Brooklyn, 
is  quoted  as  saying  publicly  that  high  schools 
are  "producing  criminals,  loafers,  and  social 
discontents."  He  said  all  children  are  not 
competent  to  receive  high-school  education, 
and  that  many  of  those  not  competent  rebel, 
become  truants,  and  "eventually  drop  into 
the  rapidly  swelling  ranks  of  crime." 

He  said  that  of  413  pupils  admitted  to  his 
high  school  last  February,  only  169  passed 
the  regents'  test  In  •  elementary  arithmetic 
and  only  48  the  elementary  English  test.  He 
said  that  If  this  ratio  held  throughout  the 
city,  then  60  percent  of  the  61,000  entering 
«New  York  City  high  schools  the  previous 
winter  were  unfit  for  high  school. 

He  said  further:  "Promotion  Is  by  the 
calendar  rather  than  by  honest  examination" 
and  results  in  "lumping  Into  the  high  schools 
tens  of  thousands  destined  to  dismal  failure 
and  to  add  to  the  tax  burden." 

And  John  B.  Opdycke.  then  principal  of 
Haaren  High  School,  New  York  City,  was 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
September  24.  1933,  as  saying: 

'Today    the    average    cosmopolitan    high 
school  offers  from  75  to  100  subjects  or  R's, 
and  offers  them  under  the  highly  complex 
and  elaborate  elective  system.     As  a  result 
what  have  we?    Well,  we  have  a  bewildered 
student  body  and  a  confused  and  harassed 
teaching  force.    We  have  graduating  groups, 
as  the  terms  go  by,  who  are  masters  of  noth- 
ing and  not  even  Jacks  of  all  they  have  at- 
tempted to  study.    We  have  let  down  In  stu- 
dent  morale   and   stamina    and   in   teacher 
health  that  has  meant  something  very  close- 
ly      approaching      an      educational      crisis 
throughout    the    country.      And    we    have 
wordy  warfare  among  educators  themselves 
about  'what  must  be  done,'  and  between  edu- 
cators and  lay  taxpayers  about  waste  and  ex- 
travagance In  educational   administration." 
Dr.  Prank  Spalding,  the  chairman  in  1934- 
35  of  the  Educational  Advisory  Comnxlttee  of 
the  Economic  Council,  used  to  say,  after  a 
-  lifetime  of  experience  as  a  teacher,  that  for 
many  youth  a  good  Job  was  the  heat  possible 
education.    Tet  according  to  many  educators 
today   and   for   same   time   past,   all   youth 
should    be    obliged    to    go    through    high 
school— they  should  be  obliged  to  go  through 
the  motions,  even  if  they  learn  very  little. 

The  four  Senators  who  made  a  minority 
report  back  In  1943  (Messrs.  Tait,  Walsh, 
Ball,  and  Wherhy,  with  Messrs.  Hawkes  and 
Bridces  concurring)  said.  In  part: 

•It  hardly  seems  that  the  States  are  In  po- 
sition to  demand  relief  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  demanding  relief.  No  State  has  come 
before  us  confirming  Its  Inability  to  deal  with 
the  educational  problem.  No  legislature  has 
passed  any  resolution  requesting  assistance. 
The  entire  proposal  Is  placed  before  us  by 
representatives  of  the  teachers  and  other 
educational  interests  who  may  or  may  not 
have  exhausted  their  remedies  within  the 
States." 

From  a  fairly  considerable  reading  and  a 
fairly  wide  observation,  I  agree  completely 
with  the  statement  that  the  proposals  tar 
Federal  aid  come  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from 
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representatives  of  the  teachers  end  other 
educational  Interests.  Except  I  would  add  to 
this  that  the  various  left-wing  organlzatlone 
are  also  in  the  forefront  in  making  the  de- 
mand. 

Much  Is  made  by  the  proponents  of  these 
measures  of  the  allege^  7  percent  of  *he 
Russian  national  Income  used  for  education. 
But  assuming  the  Russian  7  percent  to  be 
accurate  (and  there  Is  at  least  some  doubt 
as  to  Its  accuracy  and  reliability)  this  figtire 
merely  represents  the  high  cost  of  propa- 
gandizing an  enormous  population  under  a 
ruthless  dictatorship.  It  is  easily  possible 
the  Russians  are  being  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher  better  than  the  American  youth 
of  recent  years;  but  they  are  certainly  being 
kept  In  abysmal  ignorance  of  anything  hap- 
pening on  thla  side  of  the  Russian  Iron 
curtain. 

Though  I  am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for 
education,  yet,  of  course,  I  strongly  sympa- 
thize with  those  teachers  who  are  underpaid. 
But  they  and  their  friends  should  address 
theniselves  to  the  States  and  municipalities — 
not  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  rtm- 
ning  down  to  Washington  as  a  shcrt  cut  to 
put  something  over  which  would  ;:<;  more 
difficult  to  put  over  through  the  States  and 
cities  should  stop.  The  Federal  Government 
ought  to  stop  trying  to  play  nursemaid  to 
48  sovereign  States  and  to  the  thousands  of 
municipalities  involved.  Otherwise,  we'll 
reach  the  point  France  reached,  and  perhaps 
go  down  as  she  did. 

I  realize  that  It  will  be  a  more  laborious 
proceeding  to  sell  the  Idea  of  more  educa- 
tion and  even  higher  salaries  for  teachers 
in  a  number  of  different  States  than  to  sell 
it  at  one  fell  swoop  here  in  Washington.  It 
Is  relatively  easy  for  the  National  Education 
Association  and  other  educational  organiza- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  the  various  other 
groups — many  of  them  left-wing,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  coUectlvlstlc,  to  maintain  a  tre- 
mendous lobby  here  In  Washington.  There 
Is  no  great  lobby  In  Washington  against  these 
measures.  But  the  proposal  Is  so  vmwlse 
that  the  Congress  Itself,  receiving  some  aid 
perhaps  from  a  handful  of  individuals  who 
have  opposed  the  proposals  these  last  10 
years,  has  thus  far  been  able  to  stop  It. 

This  year  the  propaganda  for  the  proposal 
has  been  stepped  up  enormously.  A  very 
great  and  coordinated  effort  Is  being  made 
to  put  It  across. 

The  citizens  of  all  the  States  having  low- 
cost  education  are  free  to  do  what  they  think 
should  be  done.  There,  as  In  the  older,  sup- 
posedly richer  States,  sotmd  arguments  in 
favor  of  better  education  should  bring  re- 
sults— even  though  slowly.  If  the  poorer 
States  are  unwilling  to  go  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  the  proponents  of  these  bills  would  have 
them  go,  nevertheless  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Government  forcing 
them.  Perhaps  the  people  ot  those  poorer 
States  do  not  think  the  education  Wash- 
ington would  Jam  down  their  throats  is  so 
good  after  all. 

Doubtless  many  of  this  committee  have 
read  Human  Destiny  by  a  great  scientist  now 
living  In  California.  Lecompt  du  NoUy.  He 
draws  a  contrast  between  education  and  in- 
struction, or  what  might  be  called  schooling. 
He  says: 

"It  is  possible  that  in  certain  periods  of 
the  past,  education  was  superior  to  what  it 
is  today.  It  was  evidently  less  general,  but 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  of  qtumtity 
as  of  quality.  A  bad  education,  or  an  edu- 
cation based  on  false  principles  and  widely 
extended  leads  to  disastrous  results.  •  •  • 
To  give  children  an  Intellectual  tincture,  a 
smattering  of  'Instruction'  without  pre- 
viously constructing  on  firm,  moral  founda- 
tion the  base  which  must  support  it  is  to 
build  on  sand;  and  the  higher  the  monu- 
ment the  more  complete  will  be  its  collapee." 
The  illustrations  of  poor  education,  which 
I  have  quoted  above,  suggest  that  something 
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resource— the  soU.  We  are  facing  soU  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  before  \u  today 
li  to  halt  this  trend,  this  soU  bankruptcy. 

Present  fertUlaer  production  and  present 
fertUlaer  practices  are  about  as  out  of  date 
as  a  1336  automobUe.  As  we  know,  much 
of  the  fertillaer  purchased  today  Is  fUled 
with  sand,  sulphates,  chlorides,  fUlers.  and 
other  elements  which  the  farmer  does  not 
need  and  which  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer 
or  to  his  soU.  In  short.  If  the  farmer  bought 
his  groceries  in  the  aame  way  that  he  Is 
fareed  to  buy  much  of  his  fertiliser,  a  loaf 
of  bread  would  be  aMMtty  sawdust,  such  as 
Ifusscdinl  used  to  provide  for  the  people  of 
Italy. 

There  Is  not  enou^  fertUlzer  ot  any  kind — 
nitrates,  phosphates  or  potash — to  meet  pres- 
ent demands  and  there  wUl  not  be  in  the 
years  ahead,  unless  action  Is  taken  at  once 
to  enlarge  production  facilities,  modernise 
fertUlaer  formulas,  reduce  fertilizer  costs  and 
make  use  of  improved  farming  methoda. 

The  bUl  before  this  committee  lays  out 
such  a  course  at  action.  The  bUl  would 
establish  a  national  policy  with  the  goal  of 
I— Iwrlng  and  maintaining  the  Nation's  de- 
pleted sou  Mnwces.  To  make  this  policy 
become  a  reattty.  the  btU  provides  for  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  production  ot  plenti- 
ful high-grade  fertUiaers  st  prices  ths  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay.  It  provides  for  Nation - 
«Mb  AHaaaKrastoB  oC  tha  vatue  and  pnc- 
IkaWlllj  of  wtag  thaee  eoMntrated  feru- 
Uaers  in  con}tmctlon  with  Improved  soil- 
buUdlag  practices. 

Tha  blU  provldss.  and  I  deem  this  most 
Important,  that  this  program  ahaU  be  carried 
out  to  the  greatest  poeslMa  eatant  by  ths 
Ihrm  paople  thimsslfei.  working  with  their 
State  and  local  farm  agencies,  their  land- 
grant  coUegea.  the  extension  service,  the 
experiment  stations,  and  through  their  own 
farm  associations.  The  role  of  the  Paderal 
Government  in  the  program  would  be  con- 
fined to  broad  national  pljuinlng.  financial 
aid  where  necessary,  and  technical  aid  and 
advice. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  a  deUlled  explanation 
of  the  measure  hare,  except  to  point  out  t'- 
other main  provMocs: 

1.  It  provtdea  Kjt  settlnt  up  a  National 
Sou  Pertlltty  FoUey  Oommlttee.  made  up  of 
11  rtpaeeaatatlTe  farmers,  an  executive  secre- 
tary, and  tha  aialrmen  of  the  KxtensJon  Serv- 
ice and  experiment  station  committees  ot 
the  National  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col- 
lagea  and  UnlverBltlee.  who  would  be  ex  ofllclo 
members.  State  and  county  advtnry  com- 
mltteea  to  carry  the  program  right  to  the 
graa  roota  are  also  provided  for. 

5.  Provlaloirla  made  for  expanding  rsaaarch 
and  experiment  station  work,  so  that  every 
farmer  may  have  the  sormdest  technical  ad- 
vice on  fwtfllilng. 

3.  With  thla  provision  is  coupled  an  ex- 
panded demonstration  program  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  TVA  test  demonstration 
operations.  Not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  the 
total  farms  in  a  State  wotild  be  selected  as 
test-demonstration  farms  to  give  a  practical 
■howlng  of  the  best  fertilising  practices  as  a 
maang  of  educating  oU  farmers.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  carried  out  tinder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land-grant  colleges  throtigh  the 
Extension  Service  an<l  experiment  stations. 

4.  TlM  program  woiild  encourage  the  prtv 
ductloa  and  dlstribt^tlon  of  nltratea  and 
nitrcffaDOus  fertUiaers. 

6.  TlM  program  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  phosplia'.e  and  pota&h  depoalts 
In  the  South  and  West  through  both  prlvste 
and  public  agencies. 

6.  To  develop  modern  methods  oi  produc- 
tion of  concentrated  phosphatee  an  experi- 
mental plant  would  be  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Mobile,  Ala.  The  plant  would  be 
operated  as  an  experimental  plant  for  5  years. 
theu  soiu  for  private  oparatloo. 
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provide  the  vast  additional  amotint  reqtUred 
for  soU  btUldlng. 

And  a  spokesman  for  the  fertilizer  industry 
has  said:  "The  need  for  more  phosphorus  on 
our  croplands  and  grazing  lands  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  by  experience  and 
research." 

We  all  know  the  compelling  need  for  In- 
creased production  of  nitrates  and  nitroge- 
nous fertilizers. 

The  program  provided  in  the  bUl  Is  vital 
to  the  American  farmer  who  must  preserve 
the  productivity  of  his  soU  even  while  he  uses 
It.  The  program  is  vital  to  the  American 
people  and  their  standard  of  living.  Food 
from  soil  rich  In  minerals  would  benefit  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  by  giving  them  In- 
creased nutrition  in  the  bread  they  eat  or  the 
mUk  they  drink. 

The  bill  constitutes  a  broad  move  by  the 
people,  acting  through  their  Government,  to 
protect  the  Nation's  security  and  health  by 
protecting  the  basis  of  Us  strength — the  soil. 

We  mtist  not  forget  the  part  that  food  will 
play  m  building  world  peace.  The  Impor- 
tance of  food  to  the  peace  was  graphically 
described  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Aeheson  when  he  said  a  few  days  ago: 

•*The  devastation  of  war  has  brought  us 
back  to  elementals— to  the  point  where  we 
see  clearly  how  short  Is  the  distance  from 
food  and  fuel  either  to  peace  or  to  anarchy." 

Through  lack  of  food  production.  America 
cannot  afford  to  let  other  nations  take  the 
short  step  to  anarchy  rather  than  to  peace. 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  delay  action 
to  conserve  and  rebuUd  the  Nation's  soU. 
Today  we  are  aU  talking  about  the  atomic 
bomb  and  we  are  frightened  by  Its  existence. 
We  know  that  otir  Nation  could  be  destroyed 
by  It.  I  tell  you  that  our  Nation  wUl  Just 
as  stirely  perish,  albeit  a  bit  more  slowly,  if 
we  do  not  replenish  and  rebuUd  our  soU. 

The  Investment  called  for  by  the  bill  Is 
small  compared  to  the  stake:  Conservation 
of  a  fertile  soil  upon  which  the  very  life  and 
strength  of  our  Nation  depends:  the  health 
of  a  people  nourished  by  a  fruitfvU  land:  good 
Income  and  decent  living  for  the  farmer  and 
hU  famUy:  and.  finally,  the  opportunity  for 
lasting  peace  by  helping  to  relieve  the  hunger 
and  suffering  of  the  war-stricken  peoples  of 
the  world. 


A  Profram  That  Counts  Eyerybody  In 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
It  is  my  duty  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  an  editorial  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  for  the  month 
of  June,  this  year.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "A  Program  That  Counts  Every- 
body In."  My  good  friend,  Don  Berry, 
editor,  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  has  done  much 
to  straighten  out  our  thinking  on  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Carl  H.  Wilken.  economic  analyst  for 
the  Raw  Materials  National  Council,  of 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  who  has  for  some  time 
pointed  out  that  each  $1  of  gross  farm 
income  would  generate  $7  of  national  in- 
come. I  know  of  the  skepticism  that  he 
has  had  to  meet  from  economists  and  the 
general  public,  which  Includes  some  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  frank  to 
admit  that  when  he  first  called  the  re- 


lationship to  my  attention,  I  didnt  know 
whether  to  believe  it  or  not. 

I  know,  however,  that  the  Coimtry 
Grentleman  in  1944  checked  his  research 
material  very  carefully  and  then  pointed 
out  his  results  in  an  article  entitled 
"Key  to  Prosperity."  At  that  time  they 
sent  a  copy  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
I  will  quote  from  the  editorial  which 
proves  to  me  that  they  have  completely 
accepted  the  accuracy  of  the  relationship 
whicn  Mr.  Wilkin  has  pointed  out. 

The  editorial  states  as  follows: 

Protection  against  ruinously  low  prices  for 
farm  products  is.  of  course,  a  "must"  In  any 
farm  program.  The  wage-  and  salary-earn- 
ing public  ought  to  be  better  Informed  of  its 
own  vital  Interest  In  this  necessity.  Every 
depression  this  country  has  suffered  has  been 
preceded  by  a  collapse  In  farm  prices.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  national  Income 
has  averaged  Just  about  seven  times  the  total 
farm  Income.  Plainly  there  Is  a  public  In- 
terest Involved  In  sustaining  farm  buying 
power. 

To  me  this  seven  times  turn  of  the  total 
farm  income  is  the  key  to  prosperity.  If 
we  need  $180,000,000,000  of  national  in- 
come for  full  employment  and  a  balanced 
national  budget  then  oui'  total  farm  in- 
come must  first  create  one-seventh  of 
that  amount.  This  relationship  to  me  is 
the  answer  that  we  have  been  looking  for, 
the  something  that  would  lead  the  way 
to  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

As  I  have  sUted.  Mr.  Wilken  has  had 
to  face  skepticism  on  every  hand  but  he 
has  not  let  that  deter  him  from  plugging 
away  at  the  rather  thankless  job  of  edu- 
cating a  reluctant  public.  A  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Wilken  delivered  a  prepared 
statement  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  A2244,  in  the  extension  of  remarks 
by  my  colleague  from  Iowa.  Charles  B. 
HOEVEN,  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  have  read  and  studied  this  statement 
and  to  me  it  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
concrete,  and  the  most  complete  analysis 
of  our  national  economy  that  has  ever 
been  presented  before  that  committee. 

In  my  opinion  every  committee  of  Con- 
gress, both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
could  benefit  from  such  an  analysis.  A 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Wilken  Informed  me 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  bring  out  in 
book  form,  entitled  "Prosperity  Un- 
limited—The American  Way,"  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  relationship  of  all 
the  major  segments  of  our  economy.  He 
will  point  out  the  ratio  of  retail  sales, 
employment,  mineral  production,  con- 
struction, transportation,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  same  positive  manner  that  he  sets 
out  the  ratio  of  $1  of  gross  farm  income 
and  $7  of  national  income. 

For  example,  in  January  1946,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Livestock 
Convention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Mr.  Wilken 
pointed  out  that  retail  sales  would  ap- 
proximate 60  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come regardless  of  the  national  income 
in  the  postwar  period.  We  had  just 
finished  the  year  1945  with  approximate- 
ly $60,000,000,000  of  retail  sales,  the  high- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Nation  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Wilken  at  the  meeting  told  his  au- 
dience that  we  would  have  over  $90,000,- 


000.000  of  retail  sales  in  1946.  This 
seemed  fantastic  In  light  of  the  past  rec- 
ord. But  after  1946  had  psissed  away, 
the  Nation  according  to  his  prediction 
enjoyed  more  than  that  amount  in  retail 
sales. 

Last  January  Mr.  Wilken,  accompa- 
nied by  his  associate.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ray, 
of  Chicago,  met  with  the  Iowa  delegation 
in  Congress.  At  that  time  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  dire  predictions  of  a 
depression.  In  spite  of  this  Mr.  Wilken 
and  Mr.  Ray  projected  a  minimum  of 
$180,000,000,000  of  national  income  for 
1947.  A  few  days  ago  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  released  a 
statement  showing  that  our  national  in- 
come was  running  at  the  rate  of  $180.- 
000,000,000. 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Wilken  told  us 
that  retail  sales  would  maintain  their 
ratio  of  approximately  '60  percent. 
Therefore  I  wasn't  greatly  surprised 
when  I  picked  up  the  United  States  News 
of  May  16  and  found  that  retail  sales  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  had  been  on  a  level 
of  $107.4.  or  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
naUonal  income  of  $180,000,000,000. 

Knowing  these  facts  and  realizing  the 
confusion  that  exists  in  an  economic  way. 
I  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
Congress  in  some  way  or  other,  through 
an  existing  committee,  or  a  committee 
set  up  especially  for  that  purpose,  make 
a  study  of  the  various  factors  revealed 
by  the  research  work  of  the  Raw  Ma- 
terials National  Council.  I  feel  that  they 
have  done  a  job  of  research  work  that 
this  Nation  needs  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
confusion  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  will  file  the  complete  editorial  from 
the  Country  Gentleman  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  I  hope  that  you  can  all  take 
the  time  to  read  it  along  with  Mr.  Wil- 
ken's  statement  in  regard  to  permanent 
farm  legislation. 

To  me  his  analysis  means  that  sup- 
porting the  price  of  farm  products  at 
proper  levels  Is  not  special  legislation 
for  agriculture.  A  fioor  under  the  price 
of  farm  products  means  a  floor  under  the 
national  income  of  the  United  States.  It 
means  a  fioor  under  our  American  in- 
dustry, our  factory  pay  rolls,  the  value 
of  manufactures,  the  volume  of  retail 
sales,  and  so  forth.  It  means  that  we 
can  have  a  sound  economic  foundation 
for  our  American  system  and  economy 
supported  by  agricultural  resources 
which  surpass  that  of  any  nation. 
[Prom  the  Country  Gentleman) 

A    PROGB&M    THAT    COITNTS    EVERTBODT    ZM 

Any  successful  farm  program  must  be  one 
that  can  be  sold  to  the  public  as  fair  and 
m  the  Interest  of  aU.  This  is  the  counsel  of 
a  wise  country  editor,  Don  L.  Berry,  of 
Indianola,  Iowa,  who  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  many  of  the  strusgles  for  farm 
bet  .erment.  He  adds:  "With  the  farm  pop- 
ulation now  down  to  20  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  no  farm  program  can  succeed 
permanently  that  will  not  stand  up  to  the 
test  of  being  In  the  general  Interest." 

This  Is  advice  worth  noting  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  now  holding 
hearings  preparatory  to  drawing  up  a  new 
farm  program.  It  applies  equally  to  thosa 
who  appear  before  the  committee  with  ideas 
the3'  want  included. 

Fortunately,  the  hearings  are  bringing  out 
proixjsals  that  can  be  welded  into  a  pro- 
gram that  would  serve  both  the  farm  and 
the  public  Interests.    Such  a  program  wotild 
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\tute    main    alsH:    Protactlng 
tmrmtsn    fron    diMwttouily    low    prtea*    (or 

theix  producu ;  pruvidUic  tb«  ABaertcan  peo- 
ple with  a  sU  ftdily  better  diet,  and  Inaurtng 
ttM  Natica's  f  itiire  food  supply 

These  aim:  i  are  not  inconsistent.  In 
(act;  they  car    be  teamed  together. 

Protection  agalxut  ruinoualy  km  prlcea 
(or  (arm  pro  hicta  to.  at  couraa.  a  **inuat** 
ub  any  fana  arataaai.  Ttaa  wac»  »nd  sal- 
aiy  aarntwg  |  tiUlc  ougbt  to  ba  baiter  la- 
(omied  oX  lU  own  vital  Interest  In  thU  ne- 
eaailty.  Krer  r  depression  this  country  has 
suffered  has  I  een  preceded  by  a  collapse  In 
(arm  prices,  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentwy  tbe 
wMonal  Inccme  haa  averaged  )uat  about 
sawn  times  tl  te  total  (arm  Income.  Plainly, 
i^ere  la  a  pibUc  interest  Involved  In  sua* 
~i%inina  (ana  biniiM  pow> 

If  this  tact  Is  praparty  Made  known,  the 
public  could  1  lardly  object  to  price  iktors  un- 
der (arm  pro  1  acts  that  wUl  prevent  disas- 
trous slumps  These  should  not  be  rigid 
price  support  p  that  would  perpetuate  sur- 
pluses and  x>st  large  sxuns  o(  Treasury 
money.  InsU  sd  they  atauM  ba  flsBltlls  : 
that  will  cus  iioo  prlea  dacUaas  am 
(armers  to  nake  tbelr  own  adjustmenta  In 
production.  Such  a  system  should  be  ac- 
companied b]  the  best  possible  (orward  esti- 
mates of  nee  ds  for  varloxis  farm  products. 
It  would  als>  require  tbe  eonttnnance  of 
tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corpomtion  to  make 
purchases  or  loans  when  necessary  to  meet 
temporary  su  plus  conditions. 

IX  the  Amcr  ican  people  consuraed  the  foods 
-  that  make  t  le  most  beaivhiul  diet  there 
would  be  no  ( langer  of  farm  surpluMs.  Also, 
if  we  used  al  of  our  farm  land  In  a  way  to 
roalntaln  its  productivity,  no  surpltis  pro- 
f  tuctlon  woul(  I  be  passible.  Sere  are  two  im- 
portant facts  that  involve  the  public  Interest 
to  a  high  degi  ee.  both  now  and  for  tbe  future. 
T^ay  should  certainly  repreasnt  two  majot 
alms  of  a  loaf  -range  farm  program. 

To  quota  (Be  of  the  best-known  leaders 
nt  farm  thoU{  ;ht.  U.  K.  Baboock:  "Our  (arm- 
ing must  be  aimed  at  prodxiclng  the  most 
palatable  anc  nutritious  food  supply  possi- 
ble, and  the  American  people  vavmt  be  sold 
rn  the  publi;  and  personal  advantages  al 
t  be  beat  posaljale  diet  fur  all.  That  way  botli 
a  diet  woiild  mean  more 
meat  and  dairy  and  poultry  producu  and 
fruit  and  veg  >tables.  By  Increaalng  the  de- 
mand for  mett  and  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, more  grt  In  would  be  marketed  through 
tliem  and  mpre  land  would  be  needed  in 
ling  the  danger  of  «ur- 
In  food  consumption  Is 
alreitdv  running  in  that  direction.  People 
aie  eating  ar  >und  26  poimds  more  meat  a 
y«-ar  per  peran  than  before  the  arar.  using 
Bt^arly  100  mc  re  egBs  and  drinking  40  quarta 
BDore  milk,  loth  public  and  (arm  policy 
st  ould  be  aim  ni  at  encouraging  this  trend. 

One  way  It  can  be  done  In  the  farm  pro- 
gr  im  Is  by  revi  sing  the  present ^jarity  formula 
to  give  llveeto  ;k.  dairy  and  poultry  products 
a  fairer  price  atlo  in  eotnpwiBon  with  grain 
and  other  fcec  t.  The  changes  in  food  habits 
and  coats  of  p  -odtictlon  since  1914  should  Im 


piature.  both 
p'Qses     The 


A  good  food 
a  good  land 
a  i:iatlonal 
by  a  recent 
dltions  by  the 
showed  that. 
BO<f  In  use  ai 
aaes     are 
■Qiuethlng  la 
a  f  <>w  years  th« 
Another    113 
fouod  to  be 
aUi.{e  of  loss. 
acr-.w  affected 
■te  tasome  of 

The  public 
■take  here,  foi 
•M't^  source  of 
tlvuy   must   I 


policy  would  be  ftirthered  by 

p|>llcy.    This  latter  la  haromlng 

nee  laslty.  aa  clearly  dOBonstrated 

N4tlon-wlde  aurvey  of  land  con- 

SoU  Conservation  Service.    It 

out  of  the  435.000.000  aer« 

cropland,  aroimd  107.000.000 

deteriorating     rapidly.     Cnlesa 

dpne  to  protect  thk  land,  within 

damage  will  be  beyond  repair. 

,0^.000  scree  of  cropland  were 

1  a  serious,  it  lass  advanced. 

Included  In  thcee  mtHi»«>«  of 

)y  erosion  and  other  soil  dank- 

our  beat  producing  farm  land. 

Interest  Is  very  definitely  at 

land  la  a  basic  and  Irreplace- 

oational  security.    Ita  produc- 

malntalned   to  Insure   the 


Matkm'*  future  food  supply.  A  natlopsl  land 
policy,  with  thla  kmg-can^  aim,  should  be 
a  keyatone  of  the  farm  program.  Other 
parts  of  the  (arm  pjcgram  could  very  well 
be  made  dependent  upon  tt. 

Such  a  land  policy  would  inevitably  shift 
more  land  Into  grass  and  other  crops  that 
hoM  the  soil  and  restore  lu  organic  materials. 
Thla  would  reduce  the  danger  of  surpltassa 
and  encourage  the  pradaeyaa  oi  the  very 
kinds  of  food  that  aft  mmH  needed  for  a 
high  laval  diet. 

A  program  baaed  on  theee  principles  would 
have    a   threefold    public    interest.     And    It 
would  do  about  aa  much  as  can  be  done  ''^ 
develop  a  stable  and  permanent  agrlcultu 
In  tlxls  cotintry. 
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Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
Uoa  today  is  facing  tbe  most  troubloiu 
times  in  Its  history.  In  these  troublous 
times  the  security  and  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  should  be  of  paramount  interest 
to  every  Icyal  American.  To  me.  there 
is  no  problem  before  the  Congress  more 
important  than  that  of  security  and  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  In  my  Judgment. 
every  other  problem  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  problem  of  defense  and 
security. 

The  Wisconsin  National  Guard  Re- 
view for  the  month  of  June  has  in  it  an 
article  written  by  Jim  Dan  Hill,  major 
general.  Thirty-second  Division.  Wiscon- 
sin National  Oiurd.  I  am  proud  of  this 
distinguished  constituent.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Superior  State  Teachers 
College  at  Superior,  Wis. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  need  fc: 
some  form  of  uiUvers^  military  training. 
This  article,  la  BV  judgment,  is  one  of 
tbe  mo:st  splgrwlld  and  effective  presen- 
tations that  I  ever  read  In  my  career  as 
a  Congressman  as  to  why  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  imperative.  As  this  ar< 
tide  concludes.  "Tb  refuse  It  is  inviting 
disaster." 

Bfr.  Speaker,  so  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  might  get  the  benefit  of  this 
article.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  to  permit  every  Member  of  Con- 
gr«is  and  the  Senate  to  read  it  and  study 
H: 

Japanese  aggression  In  five  short  months 
swept  outward  from  North  China  to  ^''tka. 
to  the  doorstep  of  Haw&li,  to  the  coasts  of 
Australia.  It  engulfed  the  Philippines.  It 
rolled  over  the  Bast  Indies  and  aoutheast 
Aata  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean. 

A  tiny  American  garrison  Joined  native 
troopa  In  a  Themopylaen  stand  at  Bataan. 
All  the  while,  that  (oice  received  morale 
building  broadcasts  offer  ug  hope  of  aid  that 
every  schoolboy  In  the  American  homeland 
knew  could  never  be  sent.  The  War  Depart- 
ment communiques  Inferred  no  aid  was  poa- 
slble.  Ten  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  tbe  preea 
■lid  as  much  In  the  heallinee.  IfacArthiir. 
with  a  heroic  phrase,  absndoned  his  men  to 
their  (ate  pursuant  to  a  War  Department 
order.  Thm  mmm  order,  bi  effect,  wsa  Amerl- 
cs's  abandonment  of  those  men. 
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Those  are  also  the  frightened  people  who 
In  1942  wnwg  their  hands  and  proclaimed  to 
the  world  It  would  never  happen  again. 
Henceforth  they  woxild  espouse  the  most 
powerfvil  peacetime  forces  In  the  world.  If 
America  would  but  pull  together  so  that  free- 
dom might  be  preserved  on  this  earth,  they 
woxild  even  endorse  adequate  universal  mili- 
tary training  In  peacetime. 

But  now  that  Japan  Is  in  ashes  of  defeat 
and  naal-fasclsm  grovels  under  the  heels  of 
three  conquerors,  the  old  feeling  of  smug 
aectirlty  has  returned.  Some  of  these  same 
people  are  today  the  most  articulate  oppo- 
nents of  military  training.  They  have  for- 
gotten their  short-lived  fears.  They  have 
forgolLen  the  war  lasted  2  years  longer  than 
It  should  have,  granted  there  would  have 
been  a  Fearl  Harbor  had  we  been  prepared. 
The  thousands  who  have  died  are  dismissed 
with  noble-sounding  platitudes.  The 
wounded  and  disabled  are  paid  off  with  pen- 
sions and  hospitals. 

These  forgetful,  Idealistic  emotionalists  of 
yesteryear,  these  tearful  hand  wringers  of 
1942,  have  today  too  often  rettirned  to  their 
effervescent,  sedative  cups  of  blind  Ideal- 
ism, and  are  openly  fighting  every  form  of 
adequate  preparedness.  They  even  cppose 
forces  sufficient  to  stistaln  commitments  for 
Implementing  the  very  idealistic  type  of 
peace  which  they  say  they  hope  to  achieve. 

Fortunately  these  false  prophets  are  not  so 
Influential  today  as  they  were  In  1938.  Grim 
e-penence  has  greatly  reduced  their  ranks 
and  a  not  so  forgetful  public  has  been  giving 
them  less  heed.  But  as  time  dims  memories 
their  numbers  Increase  and  the  public  be- 
comes more  receptive  of  their  fallacious 
ideas. 

But  meanwhile  the  selfish,  fond  parent  Is 
again  cloaking  hU  true  sentiments  under  the 
maunderings  of  the  emotionalists  described 
above.  He  Is  making  common  cavise  with 
them.  All  the  while  he  Is  thanking  his  stars 
the  v;ar  came  and  went  while  his  son  was 
under  age.  At  the  same  time  he  is  so  unap- 
preciatlve  of  what  the  sons  of  other  parents 
have  done  for  their  country  that  he  beguiles 
himself  Into  seeing  no  need  for  his  son  to 
spend  a  mere  summer  or  two  In  peacetime 
military  training.  He  Is  often  sure  the  Army 
and  the  war  made  a  man  of  his  neighoor's 
son.  but  making  a  man  of  his  son  is  exclu- 
sively his  Job — and  exclvislvely  his  doting, 
summer  pleasure. 

These  doling,  parental  sentimentalists  and 
theu-  mouthpieces,  the  false  prophets  of  emo- 
tional. International  Idealism,  are  not  today 
strong  enough  to  defeat  universal  military 
training  by  merely  rechantlng  their  old  catch 
phrases  of  post  World  War  I.  But  they  are 
hurting  America's  future. 

These  groups  of  recrudescent  evildoers, 
masquerading  under  mantles  of  Impractical 
sentiment  and  idealism,  would  normally 
merit  only  the  imdlsgulsed  disdain  of  all 
right-minded  Americans;  but  unforttmately 
they  have  been  fortuitously  reinforced  by 
a  postwar,  third  group.  Prom  this  new  group 
the  old  obstructionists  are  drawing  new  catch 
phrases  With  a  scientific  twang.  Mixed  with 
the  choicer  gems  of  their  old  prewar  cants. 
these  artlcxUate  neopaclfists  have  been  able 
to  compose  new  lyrics  for  their  old  disarma- 
ment melody. 

This  third,  or  postwar,  group  of  prepared- 
ness obstructlonlsu  deserve  a  more  sym- 
pathetic analysis  than  do  the  pseudo  ideal- 
ists and  the  selfish  parenU.  Their  motives 
are  unselOsh  and  honestly  challenging.  This 
group  Is  largely  composed  of  real  scientists, 
quasi  scientists,  pseudo  scientists,  and  con- 
tonotlonal  scientists  who  have  become  so  ap- 
palled by  the  devastating  effecu  of  the  atomic 
bomb  that  it  has  completely  vaporized  and 
befogged  their  thinking  on  all  matters  other 
than  actual,  fixed  mathematical  and  cheml- 
c*!  formulas.  And  of  these  mentioned  above 
only  the  real  scientists  ever  knew  any  gen- 
uinely scientific  formulas.     And  their  for- 


mulas do  not  yield  answers  to  diplomatic, 
social,  and  military  problems.  The  pseudo 
scientists  are  100-percent  speculative.  More- 
over, the  false-prophet  pacifists  and  the  pom- 
pous parent  groups  are  using  the  newly 
found  scientific  Jargon  to  cloak  their  motives 
and  emotions. 

The  first  contributions  these  speculative, 
pseudo-scientific  gentry  made  to  the  military 
and  social  thoi^ght  of  mankind  were:  "Fu- 
ture wars  are  impossible."  "With  the  A-bomb 
In  existence,  armies  can  no  longer  stay  In 
the  field."  "All  World  War  n  weapons,  ex- 
cept the  A-bcmb,  are  out."  "The  next  war 
will  be  a  push-button  war."  "Armies  are  ob- 
solete." These  are  their  pet  catch  phrases 
which  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  the  neo- 
paclfists and  the  other  discredited  messiahs 
of  yesteryear  In  their  postwar  campaign  of 
preparedness  obstructionism. 

If  Vegetius.  the  great  expert  on  Roman 
arms,  equipment,  training,  and  techniques 
during  the  golden  glow  of  Rome's  cfternoon, 
had  be:n  given  a  week  for  examining  tbe 
arms  and  equipment  that  were  stored  In 
America's  Harper's  P.;rry  Arsenal  In  1860.  he 
would  have  thrown  up  his  hands  In  horror 
as  to  the  future  of  warfare. 

He  would  have  flc?dl  back  to  Rome  In  his 
time  machine,  and  told  the  other  experts  that 
by  1860  warfare  would  be  Impossible.  He 
would  have  told  them  that  a  future  genera- 
tion of  mankind  was  about  to  blow  up  the 
world  with  a  battle  flash  fire  they  would  call 
gunpowder.  He  would  have  told  them  that 
a  weapon  was  possible  whereby  a  leaien  pellet 
could  be  made  to  leap  from  a  tube  at  an 
Invisible  speed  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
yards.  It  would  do  so  with  such  force  that 
It  would  penetrate  cny  shield  or  buckler  light 
enough  for  the  noble  Roman  Infantryman  to 
carry  oa  his  left  arm.  He  could  have  groaned 
and  sa'd.  "Gentlemen,  the  wars  of  the  future 
are  going  to  be  push-button  wars."  And 
Vegetius  would  have  been  rlsht,  for  the  rifle 
trigger  Is  the  original  button  for  releasing 
concentrated   power. 

Vegetius  would  have  further  said  there  was 
no  defense  against  this  powerful  weapon  to 
be  known  as  the  muzzle-loading,  percussion- 
cap  rifle,  and  Vegetius  would  have  been  right. 
There  Is  no  defense  against  the  rifle  bullet — 
If  your  mental  processes  are  so  paralyzed  by 
fear  you  let  the  hostile  rifleman  coolly  and 
calmly  fix  you  In  his  sights.  Certainly  there 
was  no  defense  against  a  bullet  within  the 
concept  of  Vegetius,  for  In  his  day  the  tech- 
niques of  concealment,  camouflage,  cover, 
and  dispersion  were  unrecognized,  if  not 
unknown. 

Vegetius  would  have  been  Justified  In  say- 
ing all  these  things  because  gunpowder  did 
destroy  warfare  as  Vegetius  knew  It.  Vege- 
tius would  have  been  wrong  In  saying  warfare 
was  Impossible,  and  that  mankind  was  about 
to  destroy  itself  with  the  new  fiash  fire  of 
the  battlefield.  He  would  have  been  wrong 
In  saying  msm  as  a  soldier  was  obsolete. 

On  a  battlefield  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  maneuvered,  charged, 
and  countercharged  arnries  the  combined 
strength  of  which  totaled  160.000  men.  The 
battle  front  from  flank  to  flank  was  about 
5  miles.  As  quarterbacks  of  their  respective 
teams,  Wellington  and  Napoleon  were  often 
within  modem  machine-gun  range  of  one 
another.  Across  the  open,  gently  rolling 
plain  their  moimted  command  parties  were 
often  within  view  of  each  other. 

Deployed  as  they  were  pursuant  to  the 
techniques  of  that  era,  a  modem  Infantry 
regiment  without  bombs  or  air  support,  but 
reinforced  by  one  company  of  tanks  and 
normal  artillery,  would  have  cleared  that 
battlefield  of  both  armies,  though  they  had 
fought  in  temporary  coalition  against  the 
modem  Intruder. 

This  Is  how  much  warfare  has  changed 
since  Napoleon's  day. 

If  Napcleon  on  St.  Helena  had  been  given 
a   glimpse  of   our   modern  machine   guns. 


tanks,  artillery,  bombs,  and  airplanea  as 
they  existed  prior  to  Hiroshima,  the  ex-Sm- 
peror  would  have  thrown  up  his  hands  in 
horror  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  warfare:  It  will 
be  Impossible.  Agencies  of  destruction  with- 
in tlie  next  125  years  are  going  to  be  In- 
vented that  win  wreck  civilization."  Napo- 
leon would  have  also  said  twentleth-centtiry 
wars.  If  they  occurred,  would  be  "push-button 
wars  "  That  Is  what  a  50-callber  mrxhine 
gunrier  pushes  when  he  latmches  a  burst. 
Napoleon  might  have  gone  a  step  further 
and  predicted  a  twentieth  cenivu7  of  univer- 
sal ]}eace  because  all  mankind  would  be 
m  mortal  fear  of  the  dreadful  character 
of  the  ghastly  new  weapons. 

One  wishes  Ncpoleon  could  have  seen  these 
thinjis,  could  have  made  such  predictions, 
and  could  have  been  ri::ht.  But  we  know 
In  the  light  of  history  that  he  would  have 
been  wrong.  The  only  factor  In  which  Na- 
poleon would  have  been  right  Is  that  war- 
fare as  he  knew  It  was  Impossible.  History 
since  his  day  has  shown  that  warfare  with 
such  weapons  and  of  magnitude  that  would 
have  staggered  his  Imagination  have  been 
fought.  Citizen  soldiers  for  these  wars  have 
been  In  greater  demand  than  ever  before 
within  recorded  history. 

A  common  characteristic  of  all  victorious 
armies,  whether  in  the  days  of  Vegetivis, 
Napoleon  Fershing,  or  Elsenhower,  hcs  been 
a  mEss  of  manpower,  well  trained,  well  dis- 
ciplined, and  capable  of  being  coordinated 
Immediately  toward  a  common  cause  and  a 
common  objective. 

If  warfare  Is  to  be  more  and  more  a  push- 
button affair,  we  will  always  need  well- 
trained  and  well-disciplined  push-button- 
eers — soldiers.  It  may  be  that  the  battalion, 
the  regiment,  and  the  division,  as  we  have 
known  them,  are  obsolete  as  units  of  com- 
bat manpower.  A  Civil  War  major  general 
would  never  recognize  a  modem  division. 
But  v/lth  well-trained  men  organized  into  ap- 
propriate command  units  to  function,  the 
means  of  combat  can  never  become  obsolete. 
To  argue  that  It  will  become  obsolete  Is  as 
silly  as  arguing  that  man  himself  can  become 
obsolete  In  this  modern,  man-made  civili- 
zation. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  only  procedure 
known.  In  the  p>ast  or  the  present,  for  guar- 
anteeing a  supply  of  such  manpower  has  been 
military  training  for  a  great  mass  of  citi- 
zenry. Thus  far,  no  one  has  found  a  substi- 
tute for  some  form  of  compulsory  military 
training.  Patriotic  societies  have  offered  pro- 
grami;  whereby  practically  all  of  the  univer- 
sal military  training  can  be  acquired  in  sum- 
mers. It  is  less  expensive  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  time  for  the  young  men  so  trained  than 
any  plan  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
any  nation. 

If  the  laws  of  war  have  proven  anything, 
they  have  also  proven  the  need  for  calling 
Into  active  duty  such  manpower  the  moment 
that  danger  seems  Imminent.  Without  such 
universal  military  training,  this  manpower 
cannot  be  invoked  In  less  than  a  year.  The 
fate  of  a  continent  can  be  settled  In  half  a 
year. 

It  Is  also  an  Irrefutable  nile  of  history  that 
a  new  war  starts  with  all  the  weapons  and 
equipment  with  which  the  preceding  war 
ended.  After  that,  the  new  war  Is  a  race  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  Ingenuity  combined 
with  rapid  creation  of  additional,  disciplined 
manpower  necessary  for  the  clock-like  co- 
ordination toward  the  vital  objective — 
victory. 

It  U  thus  apparent  that  notwithstanding 
the  maudlin  caterwauling  of  the  revived 
idealistic,  false  prophets  oC  yesteryear:  not- 
withstanding the  selflshnsss  of  doting  par- 
ents of  yotmg  men  who  escaped  this  war  be- 
cause of  victory  earned  by  neighbors'  sons, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dire  prophecies  oC 
the  laboratory  scientists,  the  quasl-sclentlsts, 
and  the  pseudosclentlsts,  the  American  pub- 
lic ts  better  advised  when  It  subecrlbea  to 
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Fr  daw,  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  CLAEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
llitened  to  oanjr  iMden  on  both  side* 
of  the  aiale  n  the  House  o(  Repreaenu- 
livet  teU  hoi  neceaoary  it  is  that  the  reet 
of  the  worU  be  told  of  the  advantacet 
of  living  in  khe  United  Slates,  our  high 
gtandard  of lllvlng,  and  our  great  !ndl- 
Tldual  bend  tta.  It  la  all  true,  and  yet 
there  la  om  fleltf  of  ndaavor  In  the 
United  StatM  which  la  not  receiving 
proper  atten  Jon  from  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  that  legialation  Im- 
provloff  W9&»  -al  aecurlty  for  the  aged  peo- 
ple of  the  U!  ifted  States  will  be  brought 
before  the  Hottse  for  discussion  and  ac- 
tion by  the  Eightieth  Congress.  As  we 
vote  help  foij  victims  of  the  war  all  over 
the  world,  lat  us  give  due  conaideratioa 
to  our  agwl  beople  at  home.  They  also 
need  our  bdp.  If  you  do  not  believe  it. 
read  the  folk  wing  article  entitled  "Buried 
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commode,   and   an   old  man  quiet  aa   tha 
furniture. 

In  one  caire  a  (ragOa  M- year -old,  breath- 
ing hearlly  In  alaap.  lay  tfagonally  across  tha 
oot.  For  bedding  there  was  only  a  mattreaa. 
a  rubber  sheet,  and  a  dirty  brown  blanket. 
And  I  was  startled  to  tee  a  large  Tlgorous- 
looklng  man  sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  oot. 
I  asked  what  he  waa  doing  there.  It  waa 
Ttony's  cell.  too.  the  superintendent  said. 
"With  that  single  cot?"  I  asked.  "Tea."  the 
aiqwrintendent  answered.  Of  course,  that 
wasn't  right,  but  he  had  no  other  pliu:e  to 
put  Tony  He  and  the  old  man  got  along  fine 
and  they  both  wet  and  soiled  themaalvaa  so 
that  didn't  bother  either  of  them. 

Aside  from  Tony's  Incontinence.  I  couldnt 
make  out  why  he  waa  locked  up;  the  matron 
mumbled  aonathlng  about  hla  ataallng  and 
breaXing  things,  and  there  were  har  huaband 
and  herself  with  two  helpers  to  do  all  the 
work  and  look  after  87  people,  a  dozen  of 
them  bedridden.  She  waa  mora  definite 
about  why  the  old  man  had  to  be  "taken 
care  or*  like  that.  He  had  a  way  of  wander- 
ing off  tha  grounda.  might  gat  run  ovar.  She 
did  not  add  that  ha  waa  primarily  imprisoned 
for  the  eriBM  ai  baing  old  and  poor. 

I  also  ramambar  a  certain  old  lady  with 
agoniautg  clarity,  although  aha  could  not 
have  been  poor.  The  prlvau  room  ih0  occu- 
pied in  an  aastarn  city  nursing  hume  sufled 
with  graduate  nuraea  cost  •:&  a  weak  and 
extra  for  OMdleinaa.  aalvas.  radio  connection, 
and  laMMry.  Th*  room  was  siaable  but 
wrstcliadiy  fumlahsd.  Ths  old  lady.  ii«r  hair 
musaad,  her  atockinga  banging  down,  aat  in 
a  chair,  and  as  tha  nuraa  and  X  paaaad  her 
door  ah*  moaned  and  b*ckon*d.  I  paus... 
but  the  nurae  aaid  sourly,  "She  doesn't  wont 
anything."  and  went  on  to  ahow  me  tha 
nazt  room,  no  more  attractive,  but  with  bath. 
at  tdS.  (I  had  invented  a  78- year-old  aunt 
for  whom  I  waa  aaeking  accommodations.) 

Down  and  across  the  haU  was  a  three-bed 
rocm  at  $45.  The  sheets  and  covers  of  one 
of  tha  bads  were  in  a  heap  in  the  comer  and 
the  patient  lay  with  her  lags  bare  almost  up 
to  the  thigh.  There  was  a  bathroom  on  tlie 
floor,  but  even  wbar*  patienU  were  out  of 
bed.  many  rooms  contained  commodes  and 
the  whole  place  had  a  permeating  odor. 

I  asked  the  nurse  whether  the  patlenta 
had  bells  and  she  said  no.  How  then.  I  in- 
quired, could  they  IndlcaU  when  they  needed 
aometbing?  "Oh."  ah*  answered,  •there* 
always  a  nurse  passing."  But  when  we  went 
by  th*  old  lady's  room  on  our  way  back,  aha 
again  moaned  and  beckoned,  and  again  tha 
aaae  dlareiardad  bar.  and  ther*  waa  no 
other  nurs*  on  th*  floor. 

That  old  lady  haa  become  for  ma  tha 
aymbol  of  all  tha  old  folka  who  aak  for 
help  they  do  not  get.  And  I— and  moat  of 
ua— are  as  guilty  as  tiiat  nurse.  With  few 
excepuons  we  provide  either  wretched  fa- 
cilitlea  for  our  aged  or  none  at  all. 

Doubtless  it  will  surprise  many  women,  as 
It  did  me.  to  learn  that  phUantiuopleally 
supported  homes  for  th*  agad  can  care  for 
only  a  trickle  of  the  torrent  of  men  and 
women  deeparataly  seeking  shelter  and  soma 
measure  of  protection.  The  entire  capacity 
of  auch  hemes  U  about  83,000.  Nearly  a 
third  of  them  are  in  3  Stataa— Maaaachusetts 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Some  have 
empty  beds  because  admission  requiremenu 
are  unusually  restricted— such  as  •reaidenc* 
in  Georgetown."  as  Georgetown  was  defined 
In  1806.  Those  with  no  empty  beds  have  long 
w^ng  lists.  In  fact  many  will  no  longer 
even  list  new  names,  believing  It  a  cruel 
klndneaa  to  raise  hopes  almost  certainly 
doomed  to  dlsappolntxncnt. 

Public  institutions  are  also  swamped.  In 
Hew  York  City's  home  for  dependenta. 
porches  are  being  used  as  dormitories;  chairs 
lined  up  m  long,  depressing  rows  touch  on* 
another;  and  in  a  dining  room  built  far  200 
600  must  eat  In  three  shut*.  In  CTeveland" 
the  Inflrmary  had  a  waiting  list  of  200  when 
I  last  Inquired.    Bven  In  a  small  rxiral-county 
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nursing  home  in  New  York  an  old  woman 
was  left  on  the  bedpan  for  2  hours.  When 
her  daughter  reported  It,  the  proprietor  said 
she  couldn't  understand  any  complaints 
about  that  nurse,  although  she'd  had  them 
about  another,  who  was  an  alcoholic. 

A  friend  of  mine  placed  her  semlparalyzed 
mother  In  a  Washington,  D.  C,  nursing  home, 
recommended  by  one  of  the  city's  leading 
physicians.  But  she  did  not  let  her  stay 
there  long.  The  room,  at  $250  a  month,  was 
cleaned  only  twice  a  week.  A  part-time  cook 
departed  dally  at  5  o'clock;  so  supper,  served 
at  4:30  p.  m.,  consisted  of  only  cake  and 
fruit.  There  was  no  nurse  or  other  attend- 
ant on  duty  during  the  night.  But  my 
friend  was  most  appalled  to  see  a  ntirse  who 
was  bathing  an  emaciated  paralyzed  patient 
Just  leave  her,  all  uncovered,  and  walk  out 
to  attend  to  some  other  business. 

The  Invalided  aged  often  get  better  care 
In  the  public  homes.  But  by  and  large 
these  institutions  are  still  far  from  anything 
we  associate  with  the  word  "home." 

The  New  York  City  home  for  dependenu 
has  an  excellent  program  and  valiantly  at- 
tempts to  make  guests  feel  like  Individuals. 
Lut  It  cannot  overcome  the  depressing  effect 
of  its  physical  set-up.  Tlie  gray,  thlcii  walled 
buildings,  erected  in  1840  on  Welfare  Island, 
look  more  like  a  prison  than  a  refuge. 

"When  I  first  saw  this  place.  I  sat  down 
and  cried,"  the  superintendent  told  me. 

During  their  last  years  most  men  and 
women  at  the  New  York  home  have  only  a 
bed  and  bedstand  that  U  all  theirs.  Though 
there  Is  no  rule  against  personal  knlckknacks, 
sharing  a  room  with  60  others  Is  likely  to 
kill  all  Individuality.  I  saw  only  one  piti- 
fully clutching  at  personalization;  a  bed- 
stand  de?orated  with  pink  ribbon  and  some 
holv  pictures. 

Some  of  the  dormitories  are  nothing  more 
than  enlarged  corridors,  with  a  single  window 
at  one  end  and  an  enclosed  porch  at  the 
other.  The  enormous  dayroom  Is  also  the 
auditorium;  It  Is  lighted  and  partially  ven- 
tilated by  a  skylight  which  lets  in  birds. 
Their  droppings  fall  upon  the  seats — wooden 
pews  discarded  by  some  church.  The 
kitchen,  a  city  block  away  from  where  the 
food  Is  served,  has  a  cracked,  uneven  floor, 
heroically  being  mopped  with  steaming  wa- 
ter wlien  I  saw  it,  but  still  dlrty-looklng. 
Ironically,  the  only  dining  room  at  all  at- 
tractive 18  for  blind  women;  it  has  red  chintz 
curtains.  Other  ambulant  guests  eat  In 
great  barren  halls  at  big  tables  without  cloths 
or  napkins,  the  men  from  battered  tin,  the 
women  from  thick,  chipped,  and  cracked 
white  china. 

True,  money  waa  recently  appropriated  for 
a  new  Institution.  But  for  over  a  c:ntury  the 
great  and  we-.lthy  city  of  New  York  has  rele- 
gated Its  needy  aged  to  buildings  only  allgntly 
less  moldy  than  the  grave. 

New  York  City  Is  not  alone  In  Its  shame. 
"If  you  had  brought  me  here  blindfolded." 
raid  an  official  from  another  city,  "I  would 
h?ve  sworn  I  was  back  in  my  own  Institu- 
tion." And  I,  seeing  a  hundred-bed  bare- 
walled  dormitory  at  Oak  Forest,  Chicago,  had 
that  queer  sensation  of  reliving  something. 
The  miles  I  had  covered  one-third  across  the 
country  were  annihilated  and  I  seemed  to 
be  back  on  Welfare  Is' and. 

Country  folk  who  know  their  neighbors 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
fate  o:  their  needy  aged  than  city  folk.  But 
rural  Indifference  Is  as  brutal  as  urban— and 
funds  are  even  smaller.  The  average  county 
farm  or  almshouse— though  Its  name  today 
may  be  nice-Nellled  to  home— Is  an  obsolete 
horror. 

I  tried  to  avoid  seeing  the  worst  county 
homes.  I  did  not  want  to  report  to  American 
women  what  was  exceptional,  but  what  was 
typical.  So  I  bypassed  impoverished  back- 
woods areas,  went  to  prosperous  literate 
regions  with  a  tradition  of  social  welfare. 
Wbat  the  suffering  of  the  aged  must  be  in  the 
county  homes  I  do  not  even  want  to 
le. 


Dilapidation,  ragged  clothing,  thin  cotton 
blankets  (for  the  ever -chilly  old),  cheerless 
basement  dining-room,  backless  benches  in 
dayrooms  were  bad  enough.  An  un ventilated 
unllghted  closet-size  punishment  cell  was 
worse.  Worst  were  the  locked  cells;  some  in 
a  building  built  only  10  years  ago;  some  in  a 
dank  centurlcs-old  structure.  Nearly  always 
the  contemptuously  called  "undesiraljles" 
were  In  charge  of  another  Inmate  almost  as 
senile  as  they. 

There  are  county  almshotises  without  din- 
ing-rooms; residents  get  their  food  from 
the  kitchen  and  eat  it  in  their  roon[is.  I  did 
not  happen  to  see  any  with  no  bathtubs,  no 
living-room  facilities,  nor  any  over  2C0  years 
old.  I  could  not  see  the  no  toothbrushes, 
no  hot-water  bottles,  no  first-aid  supplies, 
no  dental  care,  no  c'nan^^e  of  clothing,  two 
meals  a  day.  But  I  have  read  these  things 
in  official  reports. 

The  general  run  of  superintendents  arp 
primarily  selected  for  their  ability  to  farm; 
their  wives  are  the  matrons.  "Once  you  get 
on  to  the  cleaning  and  cooking,  there'!  not 
much  else  to  learn,"  said  a  matron  solely 
responsible  for  the  health  and  happineas  of 
about  eo  Infirm  old  people.  Pew  have  any 
professional  advice  to  moka  them  under- 
ttand  that  Institutional  care  of  people  differs 
from  barnyard  care  of  animals. 

One  matron  had  a  mean  tight-lipped  face 
and  a  cold  disregard  of  her  warda,  but  the 
couple  who  had  the  9a-year-old  man  locked 
up  were  well-meaning  people,  with  kind 
faces.  "Mister  and  I  haven't  been  off  this 
place  for  3  years,"  the  matron  told  me,  almost 
with  tears  In  her  eyes.  "If  I  weren't  a  good 
Christian  I  couldn't  go  on  with  the  work." 
She,  and  others  like  her.  are  not  hardheart- 
ed—Just Ignorant. 

Several  States — Illinois  was  the  first — are 
converting  county  almshouses  into  nursing 
homes,  open  to  people  who  wish  to  pay  their 
own  way.  as  well  as  to  those  who  need  public 
assistance.  This  Is  excellent,  so  far  as  it 
utilizes  badly  needed  buildings,  removes  the 
stigma  of  the  poorhouse  and,  through  paint- 
ing and  remodeling,  larightens  former  rook- 
eries. But  a  coat  of  paint  and  some  chintz 
do  not  necessarily  create  a  good  place  for 
taking  care  of  sick  people.  Except  in  Its 
decoration,  Installations  and  superficially  Im- 
proved care  of  the  bedridden,  one  of  these 
converted  homes  I  visited  still  bore  a  horrid 
basic  resemblance  to  Its  unconverted  fellows. 
Couples  were  separated;  husbands  did  not 
even  eat  with  their  wives.  There  were  the 
same  blank-faced  men  and  women  Just  sit- 
ting, the  same  lack  of  any  real  occupational 
program. 

Another  redecorated  almshouse,  now  osten- 
sibly a  nursing  home,  certainly  cannot  have 
any  real  accent  on  nursing.  The  minimum 
personal  care  required  by  a  bedridden  patient 
la  1  hour  a  day.  Yet  here  the  1  hour  and 
20  minutes  a  day  each  employee  gives  a 
patient  includea  not  only  nursing  but  all  the 
farming,  office  work,  cooking,  and  cleaning 
besides.  Nursing  standards  are  so  much 
neglected  that  even  diabetics  do  not  get  a 
special  diet.  "Because,"  the  farrrer-super- 
Intendent  explained,  "you  can't  make  old 
people  eat  what  they  don't  want  to." 

Under  good  management  a  public  home 
need  not  be  Inadequate  and  dreary.  Resi- 
dents can  still  live  happy  lives  within  Ita 
walls.  At  the" magnificent  well-run  county 
home  In  Los  Angeles,  single  residents  have 
private  rooms,  couples  double,  decorated  as 
they  please.  Everyone  who  wants  It  gets 
his  own  radio  with  a  headset.  There  are 
special  well-stocked  rooms  for  reading  and 
games.  Some  residents  run  canteens,  keep- 
ing the  profits;  all  who  are  able  enjoy  gar- 
dening, handicrafts,  shows,  a  band  or  aca- 
demic and  commercial  classes. 

A  smaller  home  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  is  also  a  heartening  place.  Day- 
rooms  cheerful  with  plants  are  cut  up  into 


units  not  much  larger  than  family  living 
rooms.  Each  has  a  piano.  In  an  attractive 
room  equipped  especially  for  the  purpose, 
women  guests  hold  tea  parties  and  may  invite 
friends  from  the  men's  section  when  they 
wish. 

The  superintendent  knows  his  more  than 
700  charges  by  name,  introduces  them  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  In  the  sewing-room  coffee  Is 
served  at  10  a.  m.  "They  have  breakfast  so 
early,"  the  woman  in  charge  explained  sym- 
pathetically. 

A  nursing  home  does  not  need  to  be  a 
place  of  the  living  dead,  either.  One  that  I 
visited  hummed  with  life,  though  It  h^d  sev- 
eral patients  over  ninety,  some  with  terminal 
cancer.  Ambulatory  and  wheel  chair  p*' 
tlents  had  the  run  of  the  whole  cheerful 
place  and  were  talking  to  one  anotlier,  some- 
thing I  had  not  seen  in  any  of  the  dreary 
places  where  silence  Is  chronic.  The  nurae 
proprietor  radiated  wholesome  sweetneaa 
and  faces  lighted  at  her  approach.  But  my 
heart  warmed  completely  when  she  turned 
to  an  88-year-old  semlparalyzed  doctor,  once 
prominent  In  the  community,  to  ask  hla 
opinion  about  cough  dropa  for  hla  roommate. 
Such  attention  cannot  be  brought  obout  by 
licensing  nursing  homes— but  Ucenalng,  and 
sufficient  porsonnel  to  enforce  It,  are  eaaen- 
tlal  to  prevent  tha  meat  flagrant  abu'ea,  In- 
sanitary condltlona  and  lire  ha7.ards.  In 
28  States,  however,  the  sick  aged  have  leaa 
legal  protection  than  patrons  of  aaloona. 

It  la  high  time  we  gave  some  thought  to  our 
old  people.  Although  they  are  Increaalng 
among  us.  there  Is  no  national  organization 
devoted  to  solving  their  problems.  Even  the 
Townsendltes.  a  most  powerlul  lobby  of  the 
aged,  have  formulated  no  plans  for  meeting 
the  most  important  need — a  good  home  with 
good  care. 

Old  age  In  Itself  Is  not  a  tragedy,  but  a 
time  of  life  with  Its  own  solaces  and  pleasures, 
like  every  other  time  of  life.  Only  by  our 
neglect  and  abuse  of  the  aged  do  we  make 
it  a  tragedy. 
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or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHday.  June  6.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  test  of  our  ability  to  resist  the 
march  of  communism  Is  the  economic 
stability  of  this  great  country.  Grants 
of  money  scattered  over  the  world  for 
armaments  or  propaganda  are  but  idle 
gestures.  We  must  soon  understand  that 
fact.  For  this  reason  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  June  5: 

HOLDING    THE    UNS 

That  tenuous  line  dividing  the  Soviet  and 
Western  Worlds  has  tjc^tm  to  emerge,  hard 
and  clear.  On  the  left  side  of  It  (facing 
south)  lies  Hungary,  which  we  have  Just 
rebuffed.  To  the  right  of  It  Is  Italy,  recipi- 
ent of  our  official  blessing. 

The  rebuff  occtirred  when,  following  the 
Communist  putech  against  Premier  Ferenc 
Nagy  of  the  popularly  elected  Smallholders 
Party,  the  United  States  cut  off  the  remain- 
ing half  of  a  $30,000,000  loan  to  the  Magyar 
country.  Himgary.  uneasily  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hammer  and  sickle.  Is  deprived 
at  one  swoop  of  her  premier  and  d 
115,000,000. 
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Due  to  almost  miraculous  scientific  prog-  We  later  permitted  that  shipping  suprem-       In  the  United  State*  In  Europe,  South  Amer- 
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Mayor  Holcombe.  honored 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  good  to 
Houston,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
he  preeldent  of  the  Propeller 
oi  this  city,  for  aflcvdiug  me 
here  tJula  avanlng  and 
witk  you  IB  the  aalataffaUan  of 
Having  lived  In  TTu— tow  as 
having  served  as  tbe  Dteltad 
for  the  southern  district  of 
had  the  privilege  of  represcnt- 
Sutes  In  the  approval  of  the 
easements    acquired    in    the 


construction  of  the  intracoastal  canal,  and 
having  had  over  31  years  of  admiralty-law 
experience.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
significance  of  Maritime  Day  to  this  grow- 
ing and  prograHtve  city  of  ours.  To  you.  Mr. 
Mayor.  I  am  moat  grateful  for  your  kind 
words  of  introduction.  In  all  sincere  h\imll- 
Ity.  I  deem  myself  hardly  worthy  of  all  tb** 
praises  you  have  given  me.  You.  yotirse.: 
have  done  so  much  for  the  maritime  Inter- 
acts of  our  city.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
ssnfrT  that  your  energy,  determination,  and 
efforts  have  constituted  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  In  building  up  this  port  to  the 
eminent  position  that  It  now  has.  None  can 
dispute  that  you  have  contributed  more  than 
anyone  to  the  building  up  of  the  splendid 
municipal  docks,  the  magnificent  highways 
leading  to  them,  and  the  superior  installa- 
tions there.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
slogan  of  Houston.  "Where  17  railroads  meet 
the  sea."  You.  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all  these  men 
gathered  here  this  evening  have  done  much 
to  make  that  meeting  of  the  railroads  and 
the  sea  efBclent.  convenient,  and  economical. 

As  you  are  all  aware.  National  Maritime 
Day,  by  act  of  the  Seventy- third  Congress  in 
19SS.  has  since  been  celebrated  annually 
over  the  NaUon.  The  date  of  May  22  is  sig- 
nlAeant  because  of  the  historical  fact  that 
on  May  22.  1810.  the  Savannah  set  sail  from 
Savannah.  Oa..  on  the  first  successful  uans- 
oceanle  voyage  under  steam  propulsion. 
That  event  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
epoch  In  tbe  world's  hUtory.  Much  baa 
happened  since  that  daU.  When  the  Savcn" 
noK.  otttn  referred  to  as  the  steam  coffin. 
made  Its  haaardous  croeslng  from  this  coun- 
try to  Liverpool,  the  ship  was  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  sire  of  a  modern  Liberty 
ship.  It  boasted  a  Tt>horeepQweT  engine, 
about  as  powerful  as  the  one  In  your  ear. 
It  weighed  340  tons.  It  was  fitted  with  paddle 
wbeels  as  well  aa  satis.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  used  steam  for  only  S'^  days  of  lU  29-day- 
and- 11 -hour  Journey  and  sailed  the  rcet  of 
the  time  It  waa  reported  that  she  smoked 
so  furiously  approaching  the  Kngllsh  eoast 
that  watchers  on  the  Liverpool  shore  put  cut 
In  small  boau  to  help  extricate  it  from  the 
fire.  Compare  that  piettire  with  the  modern 
ship. 

The  world  situation  today  Is  in  marked 
coBtnat  to  that  of  1819.  Over  2  yean  ago 
«•  ashtevcd  a  victory  in  a  great  war,  a  victory 
which  we  hoped  would  gtiarantee  to  all  people 
the  right  to  life  without  fear.  Instead. 
moat  at  the  peoplee  of  the  earth  today  ore 
sUU  asaalled  by  hunger  and  starvation,  and 
all  people  by  doubts  and  tears.  Men  once 
more  talk  of  violence  and  war,  and  only  the 
dead  are  sure  of  peace.  It  had  been  hoped 
that,  with  victory  over  tbe  Axis  enemies. 
man  would  be  able  to  play  the  game  of  life 
unmolested.  At  no  time  ainee  the  beginning 
of  history  have  people  bean  confronted  with 
such  complex  and  vexing  problems  as  they 
are  today.  There  la  desiMlr.  frustration. 
hopelessneaa.  All  are  eeeklng  a  solution  to 
the  problem — how  to  build  a  new  and  satla« 
factory  way  of  life  on  the  historical  founda- 
ttona  which  have  become  dear  to  us  through- 
oat  the  ai^es.  The  world  Is  crying  for  peace. 
bread,  and  freedom. 

It  la  not  Idle  exaggeration  to  state  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  elements  in  se- 
curing the  future  peace  of  the  world  ts  bound 
up  with  the  future  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  our  coimtry.  As  I  see  it.  world  peace  wiu 
depend  on  tbe  following  two'faetors:  First, 
the  malBlaBaDoe  of  a  strong  and  powerful 
United  &Mm  to  oountert>alanoe  aggraasloa 
by  other  peoplee  ot  the  world:  and.  second, 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  eoonomle  sta- 
bility the  world  over.  An  eiBelant.  aound.  and 
adequate  merchant  marine  will  guarantee 
both  factors. 

As  Prealdant  Truman  has  so  aptly  stated  In 
his  proclamation  of  AprU  11.  1947.  calling 
upon  the  people  ot  the  United  Btatee  to 
obeerve  this  National  Maritime  Day: 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  American  mer* 
chant  marine  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
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Due  to  almost  miraculous  scientific  prog- 
ress made  during  the  past  25  years,  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  man  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. It  is  manliest  that  all  the  goods 
that  can  be  produced  In  this  country  cannot 
possibly  be  used  by  the  domestic  consumers. 
To  live  we  shall  have  to  export.  Experts 
have  estimated  that  if  we  carry  only  50  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  trade  on  our  own  ships, 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  In  the  sea  lanes  a 
full  size  American  fleet,  and  in  this  way 
make  it  possible  to  foster  the  Interflow  of 
goods  and  Ideas  which  makes  for  stable  In- 
ternational relations.  Only  a  full-scale 
American  fleet,  carrying  goods  back  and  forth 
over  the  oceans,  will  bring  the  national 
economy  which  will  promote  prosperity  and 
insure  millions  of  workers  pay  envelopes. 
At  this  moment,  the  United  States  ts  the 
source  of  goods  and  materials  upon  which 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  dependent. 
Every  nation  Is  seeking  to  recover  from  the 
war.  The  United  States  was  the  least 
scathed,  and  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
spot  on  earth  where  the  material  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  all 
people  on  earth  can  now  be  provided. 

Also,  we  should  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  commodities  and  materials  which  we 
have  to  import,  such,  for  example,  as  tin. 
coffee,  and  rubber.  These  imports,  as  well 
as  our  exports,  should  and  must  be  carried 
in  our  own  ships.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  the  United  States 
will  furnish  about  116.000.000.000  In  goods 
and  services  to  other  nations  this  coming 
year.  Other  nations,  in  return,  will  provide 
us  with  about  $9,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
and  services.  We  mu.it  resolve  that  most  of 
It  shall  be  carried  In  our  own  ships.  Amer- 
ican genius  for  management  and  organlta- 
tlon  In  labor,  as  well  as  Industry,  can  be 
utlllaed  to  that  end.  British  shipyards  are 
already  operating  at  top  capacity  to  turn  out 
ships  that  win  be  superior  to  ours.  We  must 
not  permit  the  cont'mmnce  of  thH.  We  must 
not  permit  another  absorption  of  our  for- 
eign trade  by  other  merchant  marine  flags. 
The  motto  that  foreign  trade  Is  the  key- 
stone to  our  prosperity  should  be  bla«oned 
to  our  dtltens. 

An  aggressive  world  trade  policy  will  be 
good  for  the  wheat  farmer,  for  the  factory 
and  office  worker,  for  the  businessman,  and 
the  industrialist.  It  is  imperative  that  coun- 
trlea  exchange  their  products  If  world  trade 
U  to  serve  aa  a  vehicle  of  international  good 
will.  The  Lord  has  endowed  us  with  many 
resources.  Let  us  make  use  of  it  by  the 
further  achievement  of  American  productive 
genius  and  give  the  world  the  benefit  there- 
of. We  cannot  permit  Inaction.  Indifference. 
and  trust  all  to  the  Lord. 

In  thU  connection.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  have  always  been,  during  our  most 
prosperous  periods,  an  Internationally  trade- 
minded  people,  an*  that  the  foundation  ol 
thU  countrv's  vast  economic  wealth  was  built 
on   a   merchant    marine.     We   have    always 
been   a  seafaring  nation.    During  the  first 
year  after  the  migration  of  the  Puritans  to 
New  England,  shipwrights  were  busy  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mystic  River  completing  the 
construction    of    the    seagoing    vessel.    The 
Blessing  of  the  Bay.    At  that  time,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts,  which  Is  the  offi- 
cial name  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  this  very  day,  solemnly  enacted  that  ship- 
building was  a  business  of  great  importance 
and  provided  for  Inspectors  to  examine  every 
ship  to  make  sure  that  It  was  sound  and  sea- 
worthy.   Prom  1790  to  1855,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  10-year  period  during  the  War 
of  1812.  we  enjoyed  what  has  always  been 
called    the    golden    age    of    shipping.      The 
whalers  that  set  out  from  Nantucket  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  searching  for  precious 
oil,  and  the  New  England  clippers  which  made 
record  voyages  to  the  Orient  In  search  of  fine 
silks  and  tea,  were  the  foundations  of  many 
a  fortune  built  in  this  country.    The  ClvU 
War  ended  this. 


We  later  permitted  that  shipping  suprem- 
acy   to   wane,    but   in    1936   when   we   were 
fourth  among  the  six  leading  maritime  na- 
tions In  tonnage,  sixth  in  vessels  10  years 
of   age   or   less,   and    fifth   In   vessels   with 
speeds  of   12  knots  or  over,  and  when  dry 
cargo  shipping  was  at  a  standstill  and  most 
other  ships  were  rapidly  reaching  the  state 
of  obsolescence.  President  Roosevelt  was  suc- 
cessful in  rallying  the  friends  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  to 
enact  what  has  been  called  "the  irankest, 
most  expert,  and  most  realistic  approach  to 
the  problem  of  supplying  the  Nation  with 
adequate  cargo  and  passenger  facilities  yet 
made."     This  act,  which  created  the  Maritime  • 
Commission,    has    been    called    the    Magna 
Carta   of    our    maritime    policy.     It    was    a 
great  forward  step  after  50  years  of  a  period 
when    our   merchant   shipping   dwindled    to 
inslgniflcance.    It    provided    for    the    first 
time  a  stable  policy  in  the  matter  of  the 
merchant  marine.     It  provided  a  sound  ap- 
proach   to   the   rehabilitation   of   our   then 
decadent  shipping.    It  can  serve  now  as  a 
guiding  post  for  our  future  merchant  marine 
policy,  for  the  determination  of  that  policy 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  and  difficult   ' 
problems  facing  us  today.    The  committees 
of   Congress   on   the   merchant   marine   are 
giving   this  serious   matter   exhaustive   and 
Intensive  consideration,  and  you  know,  of 
course,   that   the   President   of   the   United 
States  has  appointed  an  advisory  committee 
to  study  and  report  on  the  problem. 

It  is  not  merely  the  retention  of  ships 
which  is  important.  We  must  have  ships, 
but  they  must  be  modern  and  up-to-date 
and  must  poaaaaa  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nological and  mechanical  improvemenu. 
We  are  fortunate  In  having  a  fine  peraonnel. 
The  all-out  war  brought  many  new  (aces  to 
our  merchant  marine  and  the  neceaaltlea  of 
the  emergency  have  resulted  In  a  develop- 
ment of  Instruments  and  skill  second  to 
none.    Let  us  make  use  of  aU  that. 

Moreover,  Government  help  and  coopera- 
tion is  absolutely  esssntlal.  Private  ship- 
ping cannot  compete  with  foreign  cheap  la- 
bor and  low  cost  of  raw  materials.  The 
Government  must  also  help  In  the  develop- 
ment of  ports  and  In  aiding  In  the  equip- 
ment of  such  ports  with  the  latest  machinery. 
Thinking  men  are  saying  that  If  civllisa- 
tion  is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the 
science  of  human  relations,  the  ability  of  all 
people  of  all  types  to  live  and  work  together 
in  the  same  world  at  peace.  Our  merchant 
ship  personnel  can  help  channeliae  a  proper 
course  In  this  direction.  We  can  have  in 
these  men  the  ambassadors  of  good  will.  Let 
us  show  the  world  the  true  meaning  of  a  free 
America,  the  real  truth  of  American  enter- 
prise, the  beauty  of  our  way  of  life.  Let  us 
not  permit  the  world  to  think  of  us  Ameri- 
cans m  the  terms  of  a  Yankee  trader  who 
once  said,  "Father  would  never  tell  a  He.  but 
sometimes  In  horse  trading  he  was  mighty 
economical  of  the  truth."  We  have  buUt  up 
much  good  will  for  our  country  during  the 
war.  Let  tis  continue  to  retain  that  reputa- 
tion. As  an  Instrument  of  International  re- 
lations, the  merchant  marine  can  do  a  lot 
and  can  truthfully  translate  the  symbolism 
cf  our  flag— namely,  that  this  Nation  Is  a 
union  of  States  standing  together  for  a  world 
striving  to  find  peace  and  security. 

That  Is  why  the  work  of  the  National  Pro- 
peller Club  Is  BO  significant,  and  that  Is  why 
meetings  of  this  sort  are  so  meaningful  and 
important  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Your  organization  has  grown  Inunensely  since 
that  little  group  of  men  interested  in  every 
phase  of  the  merchant  marine  met  at  a 
luncheon  on  January  24,  1923.  In  New  York 
and  laid  the  keel  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion, in  the  form  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  and  then  on  November  9, 
1927,  with  only  four  of  your  ports,  met  at 
the  old  Waldorf  Astoria  in  the  same  city  to 
plant  the  seed  which  has  now  grown  into  the 
vast  National  Propeller  Club.   You  have  clubs 


in  the  United  States  in  Kurope.  South  Amer- 
ica, in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  even  in 
Hawaii.  From  that  group  of  four  you  have 
grown  into  about  100  today.  You  have  pro- 
vided a  means  by  which  maritime  interests 
may  band  together  for  mutual  advancement. 
But  the  greatest  beneflt  that  ycu  have 
conferred  upon  the  people  of  our  covmtry 
has  been  in  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  merchant  marine.  You  have 
made  the  public  merchant  marine  conscious. 
Unless  the  people  are  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  essential  object  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
now.  or  in  the  future,  that  American  citi- 
zens will  demand  that  an  adequate  merchaAt 
marine  fleet  be  maintained.  You  have  crys- 
tallized the  attention  of  our  American  citi- 
zens on  the  Importance  to  the  Nation,  both 
in  time  of  peace  and  national  emergency, 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  you 
have  stimulated  interest  in  shipping.  You 
have  made  the  rallying  cry  of  our  people. 
"Ship  American,  Uavel  American,  and  sup- 
port progressive  maritime  legislation,"  mean- 
ingful and  potent. 

Particularly  notable  Is  your  contribution 
in  stressing  the  importance  on  the  coming 
generation  of  its  possible  influence  upon 
American  shipping.  You  tave  done  this  by 
the  formation  of  the  propeller  clubs,  student 
ports,  in  numerous  colleges  and  universities. 
I  am  proud  that  we  have  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  By  developing  amongat  the 
youth  a  patriotic  and  common-aenae  appre- 
ciation of  an  adequate  merchant  marine  aa 
a  factor  in  our  national  well-being,  you  have 
provided  a  guarantee  and  an  insurance  for 
the  fuiure  welfare  of  our  country. 

You  members  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Houston  have  done  much  to  carry  out  the 
noble  pxuposes  of  your  national  organisa- 
tion. Houaton,  known  as  the  third  port  in 
tonnage  In  the  United  SUtes,  has  beiiehted 
greatly  from  your  effort.  Our  city.  60  mllea 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  depends  for  lU 
economic  llle  on  the  canal  that  leads  to  the 
ocean.  Our  municipally  owned  docks,  bor- 
dering the  channel,  are  as  good  as  any  built. 
-  Let  us  remember  that  never  again  can 
our  Republic,  rich  and  powerful  as  it  la, 
closely  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  political, 
commercial,  and  cultural  life  of  other  na- 
tions, neglect  what  is  still  the  primary  in- 
strument for  promoting  uorld  trade  among 
the  nations.  As  has  bsen  suted,  'Properly 
used,  a  strong  merchamt  marine  can  help 
enrich  the  people  it  connecu,  can  promote 
a  true  ccsmop>olltanlsm  of  the  mind,  and 
can  strengthen  the  fabric  of  International 
peace." 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  sacrifices  of  the 
men  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the 
merchant  marine.  Let  tis  resolve  that  by 
their  death  they  must  have  contributed  to 
years  of  lasting  peace  and  that  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  merchant  marine,  we 
can  be  free  from  the  perils  of  another  war. 
We  are  now  living  in  the  Atomic  Age.  Few 
of  us  actually  realize  the  true  import  of 
this  statement.  A  new  world  is  upon  us. 
We  must  meet  this  new  world  boldly  with 
courage  and  virion,  and  we  must  do  it 
quickly.  The  world  is  moving  at  a  pace  so 
that  even  a  slight  delay  may  be  fatal.  But 
with  God's  help  It  can  be  done.  As  Webster 
said,  "God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
love  it,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  guard 
and  defend  it."  We  all  love  liberty.  We 
have  given  our  blood  to  maintain  that  lib- 
erty. We  must  always  be  ready  to  guard  It 
and  defend  it.  But  we  must  have  vision  end 
courage  and  determination.  Let  us  always 
heed  the  words  of  the  Bible  "that  where  there 
Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  In  com- 
memorating "Maritime  Day"  one  day  a  year 
and  in  carrying  out  the  messages  delivered 
during  the  other  days  of  the  year,  we  will 
not  and  cannot  perish.  Let  us  effectuate  the 
fitting  slogan  of  this  day,  "For  trade,  travel, 
defense — the  American  merchant  marine." 
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EXn  NSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

a»  MuMt*M« 
IN  TMBMOUM  or 

firkla#.  Jun*  t.  IN7 

Si>  of  MonumM.  Mr. 
nhtt^r  lr«vf»  irr«nirO  to  >xtrnd 
toy  r«B*rli^  in  U>r  lucoitft.  I  includt  tht 
irmcnt  by  tht  MonUna 
flirmrr^  Unloo  it  %  mttUni  al  Toti 
AMinniboirc 

MtvmrANA   rAMH 
•umMm  N 

Havu.  Ju  t«  1— Dlr«cton  of  th*  MontaiM 
farmcn  Utjlon.  mMting  *X  Port  A«innl< 
taitwd  ft  itfttrmmt  condemning 
th«  action  4r  the  Hotm*  of  Reprcacntattves 
in  cutting!  epartinent  of  Agiicultur*  appro- 
ill*  atatement  aald; 

tlM  pnMnt  action  of  Con- 
>  Um  •pproprUtlons  of  the  achool 
fteSMra  Horn*  Administration, 
and  trlple-A  eonaarvatlon 
rapudlatlon  of  prertoua  congrea- 
to  the  American  farmer 
•etion,  done  In  the  name  of  'econ- 
omy.' ts  dest  ructlve  of  the  basic  foundations 
of  our  natloi  lal  well-being.  We  feel  that  this 
ks  a  grave  bi  each  of  faith  with  the  American 
farmer,  and  that  It  will  result  In  a  loss  of 
confidence  a  id  trust  among  fanners  in  demo- 
cratic actlonl 
*nn  Tlew 
the  fac 
aunt  to 


prlatlons. 


lUm 


triple  A— It 
drastic  cuts 
3tate  and 
announced 


tlon  propcrl] 
"We 


\t  the 


lid  to  forelg  n  eofuntilca. 


•^e 


Ua7  for  man; 


programs. 
3f  wartime  damage  to  our  soil 

that  our  present 

SOO.OOO  acres,  a 

taOO.000.000  to  •165.000.000  in 

funds  for  1947.  with  no  funds 

for  1048.  Is  bound  to  result  In  a  tremendous 

lacraaa*  In  Ifsa  of  aoU  through  croslaa.  a  loss 

lU  afford. 

"W*  dapiire   the   attempt   to   wrack   the 

K  and   the  best  feature  of  the 

lamMr  Matrol — by   means  of 

In  admlBlitnilve  funds  ailowed 

■ly  MMMMwa.     Reductions 

Moateiuk  veidd  cut  county 

:ommltt«aa  ^ont  •3M.0OO  to  $317,000  and  the 

"Jtate  from  •  110.000  to  taa.OOa     Obviously.  It 

irUl  be  Impo^ble  for  the  committees  to  func- 

unless  these  funds  ar*  restored. 

1  all  to  see  the  economy  or  con- 

jilstency  In    educing  tha  aehooi  lunch  pro- 

tirnm  from  $  rs.OOO.COO  to  •45.000.COO.    In  the 

faoa  at  the  1  npending  surpluses  snd  the  de- 

Hetent  nutruional  standards  still  prevalent 

our  own  country  w*  bellava  It 

flartTHBtly  UB  wis*  for  Cnngrasa  to  deprive  our 

chttdrm  of  1  kils  exu-a  martia  of  health  and 

ttBM  ptOTld*  'loans'  for  military 


opposition  to  th*  full  appro- 


prlatlOB  for  ]  ISA  will  needlessly  postpone  the 


of  our  farmers  to  rece;v*  ben- 


efits ot  eleet]  iclty.  If  the  opponents  of  RSA 
fiuccaad.  the  resulting  delays  in  constrixrtion 
;ind  expanslo  a  could  easily  aerioiialy  set  badt 
'.he  whole  nral  electrification  fu^lgram. 

"With  refe-ence  to  the  cuts  on  funds  for 
farm  home  <  emonstratlon.  w*  wonder  what 
has  b0com«  ( f  the  promises  to  our  veterans. 
This  will  b*  (he  death  blow  to  th*lT  hopes  of 
Jecomlng  fi 

"We  are  oi 


to  the  contemplated  c\ir- 
""allment  of  the  crop  insurance  program  on 
ui  'ezperlme  ital  basis.'  It  la  our  considered 
opinion  that  as  far  as  Montana  Is  concerned, 
crop  insurant «  haa  worked  and  should  be  re- 
tained and  ^  rther  extended  and  Improved. 

"We  call  c  a  farmers  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture to  K  B  vttlt  vm  m  cor  aOiort  to  pre- 
sent the  scQ  mat  ol  thee*  programs,  which 
we  believe  bi  neficlal  not  only  to  agriculture 
out  to  the  Ml  .tlon.    While  we  do  not  consider 


preeent  programs  the  final  solutions  to  na- 
tional agricultural  prohlema.  we  do  believe 
such  progreee  as  has  been  made  should  not 
be  thrown  out  until  Improved  and  t>ett*r 
)«fflslaUon  may  be  enftctad." 


SteNt  •i  WUIka  L  B«rdi 
IXmiSION  OP  RIMAIUQi 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 


m  Tm  ONATi  or  nn  uMmo  itatm 

Friday.  Junt  t  iUgialuttm  tfay  o/ 
Monday.  AfirU  21).  INT 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr  Pr«.tldent.  XI 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ia 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor WlUlam  E.  Bomh  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRi).  as  follows: 

ExxBcuss  ArrKNomc  trs  Dmvsiuko  or  thm 

BUTVU    OV    THX    LaTV    8SIffAT08    WlIXIAlf    E 

Bhuh.  or  laABO.  m  tbs  Rotunda  or  thx 
Natioival  CanroL.  WASHiMcroif.  D.  C  .  Fai- 
oat  ArrsaNOON.  Jxnrm  8.  1947.  at  3  O'Clock 
Hon.  Ray  IfcKalg.  of  Boise.  Idaho,  vice 
ch.%lrman  of  the  Borah  Memorial  Statue  Com- 
mission, scted  as  chilrman. 

The  CRAnacAif.  La(*Ies  and  gentlemen  we 
are  about  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  great  atateamen  of  America  If 
we  lived  In  Germany.  Italy,  or  Russia,  per- 
haps we  would  appreciate  even  better  than 
w*  do  th*  words  "Sweet  land  of  liberty" 
In  th*  Inspiring  anthem.  America.  Those 
words  mean  much  to  those  who  live  In  many 
of  the  countries  of  Kurope.  I  ask  you  to 
sing  one  verse  of  An- erics  the  way  the  Ca- 
nadian sings  his  national  song.  Sing  It  a* 
though  you  meant  It — **8wcet  land  of  lib- 
erty." When  you  say  those  words,  think 
or  the  oppression  in  th*  Old  World.  The 
band  wUI  play  Amei-tca.  and  after  it  has 
played  the  song  through  we  will  sing  on* 
verse,  and  then  ytni  will  please  remain  aland* 
tng  while  the  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  delivers  the  in- 
vocation. 

(Th*  audience  stood  and  sang  one  verse  of 
America.) 

Bev.  Peter  Marshall  D.  D..  Chaplain  of  the 
(7nited  States  Senate,  delivered  th*  following 
Invocation : 

"Our  Pather.  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  th* 
men  and  women  of  yesteryear  who  hav*.  by 
their  vision,  their  faith,  their  courage,  and 
their  Uvce  made  our  Nation  great  and  be- 
queathed to  us  our  glorious  heritage. 

"As  we  honor  the  memory,  th*  Inspiration, 
and  the  example  of  William  S.  Borah,  w* 
know  that  he  being  d'^ad.  yet  speiketh. 

"We  thank  Thee  for  his  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  that  earned  for  him  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  and  tiM  confidence  of  his 
people. 

"We  dsre  to  pray  that  Thou  wilt  raise  up 
among  us  men  like  him.  men  of  conviction 
and  eoarag*.  men  of  independent  mind,  not 
hfndtng  to  every  varying  wind,  but  standing 
stalwart  as  oaks  for  what  they  know  to  ba 
right. 

"Wilt  Thou  bless  this  Nation,  which  he 
loved  so  much  snd  served  so  weU. 

"Wilt  Thou  bless  the  gracious  lady  who 
walked  with  him  through  the  years,  and  s\is- 
Uln  her  in  the  faith  that  looks  to  that  re- 
sumption of  love  and  fellowship  that  shall 
have  no  end. 
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world  around  a  watchword  significant  of 
freedom,  and  Justice,  and  humanity.  A  fellow 
governor,  the  governor  of  his  native  State, 
expressed  It  well  in  saying.  "His  life  was  a 
living  sermon  that  government  la  the  peo- 
ple's servant  and  that  theirs  is  the  right  of 
freedom  and  op|x>rtunity  upon  which  no 
agency  dares  encroach." 

Freedom  he  loved  aa  th*  basis  of  human 
bapplwtrt  and  on«a  dacldcd  upon  a  course 
ot  a«tlon  he  stood  as  in^movabl*  as  th* 
maaelx'*  peak  in  the  mouniatne  of  Idaho 
which  beart  hU  name, 

One*  dfUrmlned  that  th*  ends  of  luatlce 
were  not  served,  his  labor*  lu  her  behalf 
were  aa  oeaseleea  nnd  vigtutivi*  as  the  forte 
of  the  tumbling  torrents  ot  the  etreamt  of 
his  adopted  State. 

And  were  there  suffering  and  grief,  there 
came  an  outpouring  ot  sympalheltc  under- 
•taiuling.  known  bent  to  those  who  knew  him 
Intimately,  ni  wonderful  as  the  dawn  of  a 
lovely  spring  morning  In  the  valley  of  his 
choice. 

Weak  words  of  mine  cah  no  more  express 
today  the  loss  which  we  sustained  than  they 
could  on  that  evening  in  January  1940.  when, 
in  San  Francisco,  my  senses  were  chilled  by 
the  cry  of  the  newsboy. 

To  most  of  us  it  is  not  given  to  serve  in 
such  outstanding  fashion,  but  in  our  several 
spheres  we  hsve  an  example  of  firmness, 
constancy,  zeal,  and  understanding  such  as 
this  to  emulate. 

Prophet,  he  was.  in  whose  utterances  of 
nearly  three  decades  ago  were  displayed  with 
remarkable  clarity  the  course  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  and  events  of  our  more  im- 
mediate past  and  of  the  present.  Disagree 
with  him.  as  we  might,  we  were  by  the  very 
logic  of  his  srgumcnt  and  by  the  innate  sln- 
OOity  of  the  man.  forced  to  respect  his 
position. 

Borah  is  remembered.  And  while  thus  pre- 
served In  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen,  we 
accept  this  wonderful  representation  of  the 
physical  man:  and  tu:  Idaho  gave  William  E. 
Borah  to  the  Nation,  so  we  pridefully  give 
to  the  Nation  this  enduring  monument  to 
our  best  contribution,  matchless  champion, 
eloquent  advocate,  and  friend.  A  friend  of 
his  youth  as  well  as  his  later  years  wrote: 
"An  honest  man  who  dedicated  his  talents 
to  his  country's  good,  as  selfless  as  ever  a 
man  had  been  In  American  public  life.  If 
that  is  greatness,  he  is  entitled  to  don  his 
memorial  bronze  and  live  among  the  im- 
mortals of  his  generation." 
So  be  It.  (Applause.) 
The  Craxbman.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it 
Is  with  much  pleasure  and  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  Introduce  to  you  at  this  time 
Mrs.  William  E.  Borah— "Little  Borah," 
beloved  by  all  of  us.  (Great  applause;  the 
audience  rising.) 

In  further  token  of  the  respect  we  bear  for 
you.  Mrs.  Borah,  please  accept  these  flowers 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Sute  of 
Idaho.     I  Applause.  | 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  now  Introduce  to 
you  a  nephew  of  the  late  Senator  Borah, 
Judge  Wayne  Z.  Borah,  of  New  Orleans,  a 
Judge  of  the  Federal  court. 

Will  you  please  stand,  Judge  Borah,  and  let 
us  see  you? 

(Judge  Borah  rose,  as  the  audience  ap- 
plauded.) 

Seated  by  the  Judge  is  the  future  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  William  Edgar  Borah,  a  son 
of  Judge  Borah.     (Applause) 

At  this  time  we  will  have  the  Idaho  SUt* 
song,  which  I  believe  is  the  most  beautiful 
State  song  that  has  ever  l)een  written. 

(The  Marine  Band  rendered  the  Idaho 
Stato  song.) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Orchestra  Leader.  That 
was  splendid. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  frequently  when  I 
w«it  over  the  SUto  escorting  Senator  Borah 
when  speaking  at  our  Grange  meetings,  he 
wotild  refer  to  some  of  his  associates  in  Con- 


gress. Again  and  again  the  name  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  was  given  me  as  one 
of  his  dear,  close  friends.  So,  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Senator  would  be 
very  happy  to  hav*  this  gentleman  address 
this  audience  on  "Borah— the  Statesman." 
I  take  great  pleaaxire  In  introducing  to  you 
ovur  friend  and  a  distinguished  statesman. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  VANDXNuaa.  of  Michigan, 
lOreat  appioiue,  the  nuiUenoe  rising. | 

Senator  Vanmnricro.  Mr,  Chairman,  Mre. 
Borah,  Qovernor  RobiiM,  l«dt**  a)>d  gentle* 
men,  it  u  a  very  precioua  prlvtlvn*  to  Jolu  in 
welnmrthR  the  return  v4  WiUiant  KdgAr  BiM'eh 
to  this  Capitol,  whioh  wuhin  rcoeni  memory 
he  dominnted  with  his  devoted  •iAte«tmAn« 
ship  and  with  his  rugged  persoitality  and 
character.  We  who  labiued  with  him  here 
in  the  thrilling  InspirAtion  ot  his  living  pree- 
ence  have  never  furgotlen  his  genius,  his 
tntsgrUy,  and  his  flnmtng  patriotism  during 
these  7  years  snd  4  months  nnd  IB  days  since 
he  was  gatliered  to  his  fathers.  Nor  has  his 
country  which  he  loved  and  served  so  faith- 
fully and  well.  But  to  have  him  In  thU  Hall 
of  Fame  more  intimately  restores  him  to  our 
old  associations  and  to  his  rightful  place  In 
American  history.  He  belongs  beneath  this 
dome  forever.  We  are  grateful  to  Idaho  for 
bringing  us  this  eternal  memorial  of  her 
great  son.  Thus  he  Joins  the  rare  company 
of  great  Americans  who  have  been  nominated 
by  their  grateful  countrymen  for  this  su- 
preme acknowledgment.  I  fancy  the  others 
are  proud  to  receive  him  in  their  honored 
midst.  None  worthier  has  ever  been  added 
to  their  roll. 

Mortal  words  can  add  nothing  to  the  stat- 
ure of  such  a  man.  His  life  surpassed  in  elo- 
quence anything  that  might  be  said  of  him. 
He  loved  America  with  deeds  and  dedications. 
He  proved  it  with  relentless  fidelity  to  liberty 
under  law.  He  sought  the  truth  and  there 
he  stood,  even  though  he  stood  alone.  He 
"walked  with  kings,  nor  lost  the  common 
touch."  His  client  was  the  Constitution  of 
his  country.  His  constituent  was  the  com- 
mon citizen  of  the  Republic. 

There  was  something  in  him  of  the  strength 
of  the  mighty  mountains  of  the  West  from 
whence  he  came.  There  was  something  in 
him  of  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  pioneer  who 
dares  against  all  odds  for  the  faith  of  his 
objectives.  There  was  something  in  him  of 
the  divine  genius  with  which  God  occasion- 
ally touches  one  among  us  and  bids  him  lead. 
There  was  honor — against  which  no  shadow 
of  a  syllable  was  ever  lisped.  There  was 
power — the  like  of  which  has  not  often 
swayed  "the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world."  There  was  profound  scholarship. 
There  was  utter  simplicity — the  badge  of  a 
great  soul.  There  was  transparent  sincerity. 
and  there  was  the  gentle,  kindly  friendliness 
which  made  him  as  beloved  as  he  was  re- 
spected and  revered.  Upon  this  latter  score 
I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  I 
was  one  of  its  countless  beneficiaries.  He 
was  my  greatest  friend  in  public  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  I  ever  personally 
knew. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  statesmen — I  can 
think  of  but  two  or  three  others  in  our  his- 
tory— who  was  greater  than  any  President 
under  whom  he  served,  and  for  whom  the 
Presidency  could  have  added  nothing  to  his 
stature  or  his  laurels.  He  was  an  institution 
within  himself.  He  has  become  a  part  of  our 
glorious  American  Inheritance. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  used  those 
last  few  words,  my  friends.  This  is  infinitely 
more  than  a  passing,  ceremonial  salute,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Indeed,  nothing  could 
satisfy  me  more  than  to  repeat  this  after- 
noon what  I  said  by  radio  to  a  hushed  and 
stricken  nation  on  the  night  following  the 
day  he  died.    I  said: 

"My  fellow  coimtrymen,  the  darkness  of  a 
deep  sorrow  rests  upon  the  Capitol  tonight. 
It  reaches  out  to  millions  of  American  family 
hearthstones,  where  the  name  and  the  honor 


and  the  rugged  patriotism  of  United  States 
Senator  William  E.  Borah  have  become  part 
of  the  American  inheritance.  Idaho  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  brilliant  son.  The  Nation 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  who  was  literally  one 
of  its  greatest  institutions.  •  •  •  One  ot 
t^e  Republic's  pillars  has  fallen.  •  •  • 
Th*  Constitution's  most  stalwart  and  ef* 
fectlve  friend  since  Daniel  Webster  has  been 
gathered  to  his  Pathere,  •  •  •  A  greal 
heart  ia  aUU«d,  •  •  •  We  shell  n«(  won 
look  upon  the  like  of  him  again,  •  •  • 
Thtrty>three  yeare  ago  he  came  out  ot  Ibe 
West  with  hie  first  aenatorlal  oommiaeloa. 
Ne  gave  It  back  laet  utgbi— without  a  190I 
ttr  blemish  on  It, 

"He  giaw  in  stxture  each  suereedmg  year. 
Me  grew  In  Infiurnre  which  Iraped  the 
boundaries  of  his  native  land  and  apauiatt 
the  enrth.  M*  grew  in  the  taUnts  wbMi 
made  htm  the  greatest  advocate  and  orator  ot 
his  time.  H*  became  th*  8enat**s  d*an— not 
alone  in  y*ars  of  scrvioe.  but  equally  in  the 
personal  preatig*  of  a  unique  and  mighty 
character  which  waa  wortliy  of  the  S*nato  In 
lu  richest  tradition  since  thU  Government 
was  born. 

"He  loved  America  and  America  loved  him. 
•  *  *  He  believed  In  America  with  a  passion 
that  was  the  touchstone  of  his  life.  Amer- 
ica— whether  It  always  agreed  with  him  or 
not — believed  in  him.  It  knew  his  courage. 
It  knew  his  shining  probity.  It  knew  his 
soul -deep  83rmpathy  With  human  needs.  It 
knew  his  deathless  dedication  to  representa- 
tive democracy.  It  knew  his  devotion  to  the 
commonweal." 

I  said  that  night:  "We  shall  bring  the 
wreaths  of  our  affection  to  his  tomb.  They 
will  stay  green  as  long  as  memory  survives. 
Farewell,  great  patriot,  great  friend." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  more  than  T 
years  ago.  Time  has  not  changed  the  esti- 
mate. It  only  serves  to  etch  the  Image  of 
the  man  a  little  deeper.  It  becomes  increas- 
ingly the  true  measure  of  his  worth.  Being 
human,  he  was  not  infallible.  But  he  never 
hedged;  he  never  was  in  doubt.  He  never 
sought  the  easiest  way.  Historians  will  quar- 
rel for  years  about  some  of  his  Judgments. 
But  they  can  never  deny  that  he  wrote  the 
honest  verdict  of  his  conscience  upon  every 
major  issue  that  arose  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  in  every  instance  it  had  its 
powerful  impact  upon  the  affairs  of  men. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  particularly  of 
his  statesmanship.  It  must  suffice,  in  this 
swift  survey,  to  linger  briefly  only  upon  three 
ever-present  passions  In  his  dynamic  career. 

1.  He.  like  millions  of  us  who  followed 
him  in  those  dubious  prewar  davv.  resisted 
every  trend  which  he  feared  would  needlessly 
transgress  the  warnings  in  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  unnecessarily  involve 
VIS  in  other  people's  destinies  and  other 
people's  wars.  He  never  knew  about  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  did  not  live  to  hear  its  crack 
of  doom.  Yet.  even  In  those  earlier  times, 
he  had  a  great  longing  for  world  peace  and 
made  himself  the  prime  champion  of  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  to  outlaw  war.  He 
hated  war.  But  he  hated  injustice  even 
more.  He  never  compromised  with  aggres- 
sion in  his  life.  Since  his  passing,  events 
have  written  new  and  startling  hli-tory  with 
a  rushing  pen.  We  have  no  right  to  specu- 
late on  how  he  would  have  met  these  epochal 
events.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure — he 
would  have  met  them  with  forthright  cow- 
age  and  strength  and  fidelity,  ana  with  the 
infinite  patriotism  which  was  the  habit  of 
his  life.  We  can  only  ask  of  Providence  that 
these  qualities  may  be  bequeathed  to  us  and 
to  our  children. 

2.  He  was  the  Implacable  defender  of  th* 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  constant  sentinel  upon  Its  watch- 
towers.  His  guard  was  never  down.  He  never 
compromised  his  vigilance.  It  was  the  breath 
of  life  to  him.  He  believed  with  all  his  being 
in  the  literal  preservation  of  constitutional 
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tbe  Senate  for    the   liberty   ot   that   UtUa 
nation. 
Mr.  Pcnto  C.  Ptaaeo  thweupca  i>pffca<hed 

the  statue  and  deposttad  a  wreath. 

CIlM  tribute  prepared  by  Mr.  Franco  la  aa 
follows:) 

''Senator  Borah's  statemeata  In  tbe  Senate 
and  In  an  hlatorlc  OMWttng  at  Carnegie  HaU. 
in  Mew  Tork  City,  during  the  American  mil- 
itary occupation  of  my  oooawy.  the  Oomin- 
leaa  BepubUc.  gained  for  blai  the  elemal 
ot  the  DomlnMaa  people.  True 
la  achieved  only  fhininh  klndneaa 
and  jtiatlca.  Mr.  Borab  waa  a  truly  great 
man." 

The  CHAttMsir.  It  1>  very  fine  to  think  that 
a  mmJI  aatlea  auch  aa  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lle  iholi  rHBcaiber  the  Senator  at  tbla 
moBcat. 

I  now  wish    to  Introtfuce   Aae  McOtwrrm , 
Oforr.  Rcpreerntatlve  In  Congress  from  tba] 
northera  part  of  Idsho,  who.  on  behalf  at 
the  Beta  llMta  PI  fntemlty  almnni  of  the 
ctty  of  Waahlngton.  mill  lay  a  wreath  on  the 
statue  of  Senator  Bcrab. 

Mr  Oorr  thereupon  came  forward  and  de> 
poalted  a  wreath. 

Mr.  OosT   It  ta  a  great  privilege  tbxis  to  I 
honor  a  great  person      [Applause. | 

The  CH*im*M.  We  have  with  ua  today  tba 
SQCcesaor  of  Senator  Borah,  whom  the  people 
of  Idaho  have  loved  fciuoe  be  waa  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  BeprescntaUvea.  where  oa 
served  them  falthfuU)  •  years.  Just  before  hla 
elecUon  to  the  United  Statea  SuoaU.  I  in- 
troduce Senates'  Dmiaia»a.  who.  oa  behalf 
of  the  Psderal  Qoveraawnt.  will  aeeqit  the 
stattte  of  Senatcr  Borah. 

Senator  Owoaaaaji.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs. 
Borah.  Oovernur  Boblna.  ladles  and  genue- 
men:  It  la  a  rare  prtvllose  for  me  to  accept, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Ccngreas.  tha 
American  Oovemmcnt.  and  the  flmsrir— 
pocple.  this  nuigulflcent  stattje  of  Senator 
Borah.  Idaho  sent  this  statesman  to  thaj 
National  Capital,  and  now  she  sends  this 
token  of  her  enduring  love  and  reepect. 

In  these  h^lls  Senator  Borah  for  33  yctxi 
exemplified  the  highest  trsdtUona  of  Ameri- 
can public  service.  His  mute  presenes  here 
will  Inspire  us  to  follov  in  his  footstepa. 
Future  fMMnttkms  win  cherish  bis  memory, 
becauee  few  men  bave  contributed  so  freely 
to  tbe  preeerratlon  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Borah  aehl«>v«d  everlasting  renown 
as  an  Ulustrtotn  servant  of  Idaho  and  tha 
Nation.  He  now  joins  his  peers  in  the  Val- 
halla uf  our  gre&t  Republic  The  Nation  to- 
day salutes  an  American  patriot  wboee  fama 
Is  eternal .     |  A  pplause.  | 

The  Chaiucaji.  It  Is  altogether  flttlnc 
that  the  lady  who  unveils  the  statue  should 
be  here  with  us  tocTiy.  because  she  ts  the 
datighter  of  the  late  Senator  John  Tliomas. 
who  served  In  the  Senate  for  maaj  years, 
and  who  was  the  donest  and  dearest  ftlend 
Senator  Borah  ever  had  In  Idaho.  She  la 
alao  the  wife  of  the  jualor  Banator  from 
Illinois,  tbe  State  In  whleB  Senator  Borah 
was  born  many  years  ago. 

I  take  great  pleasure  at  this  moment  la 
taitrodoclng  Mr*.  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  who 
will  onvcll  the  statue.  After  she  h.\.<«  un- 
veiled the  statue,  eljht  midshipmeu  from 
Annapohs.  all  ftom  Idaho,  will  approach  tha 
stattie  and  salute,  while  the  tiuna  piaya 
The  Star -Spangled  Banner.  That  wlU  con- 
clude the  program.     (Applaiae.I 

(Mra.  Wayland  Brocks  thereupon  imvelled 
tatue.  while  the  United  Statea  Marina 
pUyed  the  Idaho  SUto  song.  Here  Wa 
Rave  Idaho.) 

(Fallowing  the  unveiling  of  the  statue, 
eight  Naval  Academy  mldahlpoMB.  all  froia 
the  State  of  Idaho,  approached  tha  atatua 
and  saluted,  while  the  United  Btatea  Marina 
Band  pUyed  Tbe  Star -Spangled  Banner.) 
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gether  they  keep  a  huge  Industry  at  69  per- 
cent of  capacity.  This  kind  of  uncertainty, 
with  Its  dismal  result,  can  be  found  over  and 
over  again  in  plant  after  plant.  Industry  upon 
Industry,  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  sup- 
plemented by  fears  over  prices,  resentment 
over  continued  wartime  taxes,  and  uncertain- 
ties over  the  form  and  eztent  of  Ooveniment 
Interference  In  the  lives  and  business  enter- 
prise of  our  people.  Some  commentators  In 
our  national  affairs  are  not  sufficiently  satis- 
fled  with  all  the  current  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding them:  they  bave  to  reach  out  to 
the  195T8  and  IQEO's  for  a  major  depression 
wbich  they  glibly  promise  will  lay  this  cotm- 
try  low. 

I  will  return  to  this  again  because  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  uoon  the  state  of  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  Let  me  continue  here 
with  mv  second  observation  on  what  seems 
to  be  th?  prevailing  temper  of  the  country. 
The  present  Congress  had  scarcely  com- 
menced Its  work  when  we  be^an  to  he  bom- 
barded with  criticism.  People  expected  laws 
to  come  faster  out  of  the  legislative  mill,  and 
they  were  Impatient  when  wp  did  not  drench 
them  xrith  a  flood  of  new  Federal  Ia7.s.  They 
expected  Congress  to  work  mlraeles  with  pro- 
duction, labor  relations,  reduction  In  cost  of 
Government,  tnxatlon,  and  a  score  of  other 
majOr  problems.  They  cxpec'.^d  Congress  to 
correct  all  the  errors  In  14  weeks  that  had 
accumulated  In  14  \ear8.  Thev  charged  Con- 
gress with  playing  politics  every  time  a  fun- 
damental and  honest  point  of  dlflerence  was 
made.  They  charged  us  with  shunning  vital 
Iseues  becatise  we  do  not  Immediately  pass 
legislctlon  to  aid  schools,  teachers,  librarians, 
scientists,  veterans,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  maimed.  They  are  impatient  with  us 
because  In  the  flick  of  an  eyelash  we  do  not 
pass  laws  to  merge  the  Army  and  Navy,  to 
establish  unlverscil  military  training,  to  com- 
mence the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  to  set  up  a 
gigrntlc  hciulng  program,  to  cut  prices  in 
half  tomorrow  at  dawn,  or  abolish  by  law  fu- 
ture booms  and  busts. 

Irresponsible  and  immature  as  this  kind  of 
criticifm  certainly  is.  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  It  la  one  of  the  prevailing 
features  in  the  present  temper  of  the  coun- 
try. Combined  vilth  the  uncertrintles  and 
fears  about  the  future,  It  marks  the  paradox 
of  how  the  Nation  could  march  so  magnifl- 
cently  up  the  hill  to  war  and  yet  descend  so 
dirmally  to  the  valley  of  peace  after  thor- 
oughly v/h-ppirg  the  enemy. 

Uncertainly  and  fear,  criticism  and  impa- 
tience, are  apparently  the  prevailing  temper 
of  the  country.  Whether  we  talk  foreign  or 
domestic  affairs,  we  see  the  same  moods  at 
worl:.  We  eco  it  in  the  press;  we  hear  It  In 
the  clubs:  it  blares  forth  from  the  radio:  and 
from  a  hundred  different  channels  it  reaches 
down  to  the  man  at  the  workbench  and  the 
woman  In  the  home. 

Now.  I  cubmlt  there  Is  nothing  at  all  un- 
usual about  this  state  of  affairs.  To  make 
these  conditions  the  basis  of  cur  national 
thinking  is  absurd,  and  as  perspective  grad- 
ually reasserts  itself  (as  it  most  certainly 
will),  theie  dismal  mocds  wiil  pass  In  this 
mood  we  must  not  sacrlflce  our  fimdamental 
principles  for  Immediate  expediency. 

The  reason  we  have  survived  as  a  Republic 
for  over  150  years  when  ail  other  such  at- 
tempts have  failed  Is  because  through  our 
bill  of  rights  we  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
Indivldtial  against  government  tyranny. 

An  experience  which  we  had  while  at  Mar- 
srilles.  Prance,  on  a  war-investigating  trip 
Illustrates  this  difference  in  fundamental 
psychology  In  govcnunent,  and  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  It  Is  difficult  to  flnd  a  common  de- 
nominator In  our  thinking  with  some  other 
countries.  The  commanding  general  told  of 
getting  complaints  from  the  French  farmers 
about  the  conduct  of  displaced  persons  In  a 


Russian  dlsplaced-persons  camp  near  there. 
The  farmers  were  missing  cattle,  chickens, 
and  personal  property.  The  Russian  colonel 
in  charge  was  called  to  the  American  general's 
office  and  asked  to  investigate.  He  departed, 
and  returned  in  about  the  time  required  to 
reach  the  camp  and  return.  He  clicked  his 
heels,  saluted,  and  reported  that  everything 
had  been  taken  care  of:  and  when  arked 
"How?"  he  said  "We  shot  1  and  incai-cerated 
20."  No  investigation.  Quick  government 
action:  but  not  Justice  as  we  know  It. 

Uncertainty,  dlsilltisionment,  and  fear  fol- 
low inevitably  on  the  heels  of  every  major 
war.  In  the  last  war  almost  all  of  Europe 
was  laid  waste.  Millions  of  people  were 
scattered.  Imprisoned,  or  killed.  Settled 
boundaries  were  wiped  out,  and  the  govern- 
mental stability  of  Europe  was  disorganized. 
Farms  and  orchards  were  overrun  and  Im- 
paired. Factories  and  cities  were  leveled. 
Highways  and  communication  lines  were 
blocked  or  destroyed.  Trade  and  Industry 
sank  to  low  ebb.  Food  stores  were  rapidly 
depleted  or  confiscated.  The  rubble  of  war 
stretched  from  Normandy  to  the  Urals. 

Surely  here  are  reaisons  enough  for  the 
starvation,  suffering,  and  despair  of  a  great 
civilization.  They  explain  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  people.  They  account  for 
much  of  the  civil  strife  and  hatreds  which 
have  swept  over  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia 
in  the  grim  wake  of  war.  They  Indicate  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  task  of  peacem:  king 
and  reconstrvictlon  which  still  lie  before  us. 
And  they  give  the  He  to  these  facile  critics 
in  our  m!dst  who  seem  to  think  we  can  re- 
Btoro  immediately  the  health  of  a  torn  and 
bleedin:»  civilization  with  a  few  International 
organizations,  and  the  mere  loan  of  American 
dollars. 

We  did  not  experience  the  devastation  of 
war  In  our  own  country,  but  we  did  not  es- 
cape the  Impact  upon  ovir  lives.  Few  fam- 
ilies have  escaped  the  loss  or  maiming  of 
one  dear  to  them.  Our  national  debt  rose 
to  the  fantastic  sum  of  »27 1,000 ,000, 000. 
This,  and  the  Inflationary  effect  of  more  than 
$28,000,000,000  of  money  In  circulation  ex- 
erted a  tremendous  upward  pressure  up>on 
our  price  system.  The  life  of  every  able- 
bodied  person  was  held  at  the  disposal  of 
the  war  effort.  Factories  were  practically 
commandeered  when  Government  controlled 
materials  and  production.  Wages  In  some 
instances  rose  to  fantastic  heights  because 
war  demands  production  at  any  cost,  and 
Government  became  the  prime  purchaser. 
Through  unprecedented  powers  freely  grant- 
ed the  President  and  all  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, the  whole  of  American  life  waa  regi- 
mented by  priorities,  controls,  and  rationing. 
Annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment rose  from  a  mere  $9,000,000,000  in  1939 
to  over  $100,000,000,000  at  the  peak  of  the 
war  effort  In  1945.  In  the  same  period  the 
number  of  taxpayers  making  Federal  returns 
Increased  from  7,633,000  to  47,111,000.  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  multiplied  In  droves,  while 
the  number  of  people  In  Federal  employ  rose 
from  920,310  to  more  than  3,700.000. 

No  one  can  begin  to  describe  what  the  late 
war  cost  us  In  terms  of  lost  lives,  swollen  Gov- 
ernment, disorganization  of  oiir  economy,  and 
disruption  In  the  lives  and  affairs  of  cur  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  contend  that 
we  can  return  to  the  arts  and  customs  of 
peace  with  the  simplicity  and  suddenness 
with  which  a  light  switch  may  be  flicked  on 
and  off.  Critics  are  irresponsible  who  believe 
we  can  pick  up  where  we  left  off,  uninfluenced 
by  the  forces  heated  In  the  intense  flames  of 
a  4-year  global  war.  And  those  who  think  we 
can  re-enter  our  domestic  household,  give 
health,  security,  and  abundance  to  otir  peo- 
ple, and  feed  and  rebuild  the  world  In  tbe 
two  bewildering  years  since  VE-day,  are  either 
colossally  naive  or  downright  stupid  In  their 
grasp  of  practical  affairs.   They  do  not  realize 


how,  after  every  catastrophe,  there  must  be  a 
clearing  away  of  the  rubble  and  a  period  of 
painful  readjustment  before  the  healing 
procee->es  of  reconstruction  can  begin.  No 
amotint  of  flne-spun  dreams  can  gloss  over 
these  stubborn  realities. 

rOSEION   POLICT 

We  fotight  th^  war  to  stop  the  march  of 
dictatoriiil  government  toward  world  domi- 
nation. We  fought  to  preserve  liberty  and 
freedom  abroad  as  a  necessary  step  in  safe- 
guarding freedom  end  security  here  at  heme. 
We  determined  that  the  practices  of  aggres- 
sion must  henc2forth  cease  and  tbat  nations 
are  to  be  politically  free  in  the  framework  of 
world  organizations  capable  of  guaranteeing 
orderly  development.  Justice  and  peace.  We 
expressed  these  Ideals  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  In  tae  coll«,teral  organizations  designed 
for  what  we  hoped  would  be  a  different  and 
better  world.  Tor  these  Ideals  we  altered  our 
past  foreign  policy  and  our  world  outlook. 
We  made  great  sacrifices  in  war.  and  we  have 
contributed  liberally  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
and  devastation  caused  by  war.  We  aeked 
nothing  in  loot  or  territory  for  ourselves. 

During  the  war,  and  so  long  as  each  was 
threatened,  cur  allies  led  us  to  believe  their 
war  aims  were  the  same  as  ours.  They  cither 
Joined  with  us  in  our  hopes  lor  Xui-ure  peace, 
security,  and  a  free  world,  or  accepted  our 
military  and  economic  aid  without  question- 
ing cur  exprersed  asiumptlons  that  they  were 
as  one  with  us  in  desiring  a  better  world. 

We  followed  this  policy  through  all  tha 
dark  days  of  war.  When  the  dawn  of  victory 
came,  when  it  became  apparent  that  our 
enemies  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  could 
not  hold  out  against  us  much  longer,  and 
when  by  the  same  token  the  fears  of  our 
allies  began  to  recede,  the  Ideals  for  which 
we  fought  were  thrust  against  the  hard  reali- 
ties of  the  national  Interests  of  those  who 
fought  with  us  In  common  cause.  As  Eurcpe 
sank  Into  chaos  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
war,  we  found  many  of  our  Ideals  compro- 
mised either  in  concessions  or  violations  of 
agreements  reached  at  Teheran,  TalU.  and 
Potsdam. 

While  we  strive  valiantly  to  feed  the  starv- 
ing, heal  the  sick,  and  restore  the  enterprise 
of  war-torn  people  everywhere,  we  flnd  one 
of  our  allies  draining  their  substance,  draft- 
ing their  manpower,  quartering  her  armies 
on  their  land,  removing  plants  and  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials,  and  generating 
chaos  wherever  she  cannot  otherwise  com- 
mand and  control.  Intei-national  organiza- 
tions are  blocked  In  what  rhould  be  their 
normal  functions.  Just  treaties  cannot  be 
VTritten  to  start  the  world  toward  p>eace.  The 
desperate  need  for  restoration  cannot  pro- 
ceed because  it  seems  that  chaos  best  meets 
the  alms  of  our  former  ally  and  friend. 

The  central  fact  of  the  moment  Is  that  tha 
destruction  of  our  Nazi  and  Japanese  ene- 
mies left  a  vacuum  in  the  political  life  of 
Europe  and  Asia  which  Russia  seems  deter- 
mined to  fill.  It  makes  no  difference  that 
Russia  fought  to  prevent  similar  expansion 
by  the  Nazis  In  Europe.  It  make  no  dif- 
ference that  we  all  Joined  cause  to  Instire 
peace,  freedom,  and  Justice.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  we  have  done  everything  poa- 
slble  to  gu::rantee  security  to  Russia  and 
to  satisfy  her  with  political  concessions,  vast 
quantities  of  goods,  and  other  material  aids. 
Neither  our  earnest  pleas  nor  otir  protests 
seem  to  temper  the  Russian  drive  to  domi- 
nate Europe  and  Asia  by  her  own  forces  or 
through  agents  and  instrtunents  tmder  her 
control. 

These  were  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  a  dramatic  turn  in  American  foreign 
policy  embodied  in  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
loan  proposals.  Congress  sees  the  essence 
of  this  policy  to  be  that  at  long-last  tha 
United  States  has  given  notice  to  tbe  world 
that  we  did  not  rise  In  our  might  to  cnish 
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lars  each  year  can  only  lead  to  the  draini_. 
of  American  resourcca  and  to  the  return  cf  | 
wartime  rationing  under  some  new  version  of  i 
tha  OPA.    Here  is  where  foreign  and  dom< 
tic  policy  Bwailap.    While  these  loans  andl 
gifts  are  atatad  Hi  tmna  of  dollars,  they  mean 
nothing    unless    translated    Into    American 
goods.     This  means  American  food  producta,  | 
industrial  raw  materials,  and  finished   ma- 
chlnary    and     manufaetuiad     products.    1(1 
means  the  products  cf  oar  farms,  our  foresta,  ( 
our  mines.     It  means  that  millions  of  Ann. 
can  workmen  are  laboring  for  people  in  ijr- 
eigu  countries.    An  exchange  by  which  w%i 
send    $15,000,000,000    abroad    in    goods     md 
services,  and  receive  only  H.C00.0OO.0CO  Ir    i-- 
tum.   is   not  a  healthy   exchange.    If  c  u- 
tlnued  Indiscriminately.  It  will  delude   i  u- 
ropa.  delay  its  recovery  while  cur  own  ccua- 
tiy  grcwa  progressively  poorer. 

The  impact  of  such  loans  can  be  seen  laj 
the  present  diificultles  of  our  home  econrir  y. 
Thousands  of  producers  speak  of  sbortag  •      f 
natarlala    and    naing    price    of    suppiiu* 
Hnwrttn  laipi  for  want  of  building  materiala. , 
Farmers  need  tractors  and  cannot  get  them.j 
Over-ail  Is  the  strong  pressure  foreign  loaaa^ 
exert  upon  domestic  prices. 

Take  the  simple  question  of  wheat  prlcas. 
We  made  certain  loans  to  France.  England 
and  other  countries.  Wheat  was  $1.50  • 
bushel.  By  virtue  of  these  loans,  eacb 
foreign  country  came  into  the  Amen  .a 
market  with  dollars  to  purchase  wheat.  I J 
price  rose  sharply  and  Is  now  from  $i.64 
$2.73  a  bushel.     The  same  thing  la  true 

other  foods,  raw  materials,  and  manufactur 

goods.     The  whole  procaM  leads  in^vi   >blyj 
to  a  vlcloua  cycle.     High  wheat  pr;ces  en-1 
courage  ftirther  production  and  bring  in  tha 
marginal     producer.     When     these     uncom- 
pensated foreign  loans  dwindle  and  cease,  aa 
they  most  ceruinly  will  some  day.  we  shall' 
be  in  danger  of  high  cost  overproduction,  I 
rapidly  falllni?  prices,  followed  by  buslneaa 
failtues.  bankruptcies,  and  unemployment. 

Lavlah  and  Indiscriminate  loans,  as  wa 
have  made  in  the  past,  do  Burope  little  per- 
manent good,  and  Ill-serve  American  h  .© 
economy.  Political  loans  that  are  frittered 
away  in  supporting  military  operations  in, 
musical  comedy  brigades  are  worse  than  u 

less.    Food  for  immediate  relief,  loans  to 

store  the  self-sufficiency  of  Europe,  followed! 
by  trade  policies   carefully   planned   to   re- J 
suit  to  a  balanced  exchange  of  goods  sndl 
services,  and  a  firm   Insistence   directly   to' 
Rtisaia  and  through  the  United  Nations  that 
we  ahail  not  sUnd  idly  by  while  she  poui»i 
Europe    down    the    Communist    drain,    aral 
policies  Americana  minht  well  support.    But 
the  administration.  whUe  giving  the  appenr- 
ance  of  following  such  policies,  constan  i  y 
baUes  them  In  practice.     Congress  is  rarely 
coQstilted  to  advance.    As  a  consequence,  wa 
are  time  and  again  faced  with  the  extremely 
distasteful  duty  of  upholding  the  adminis- 
tration and  accepting  tha  laaer  evils  flowina 
from  stupidity  and  mlatakas  to  foreign  policy 
Ilka  tha  father  making  good  the  overdrafta 
cf  a  wayward  son.    Don't  mUunderstand  me. 
I  am  for  genutoe  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
To  call  stich  tranaaetloaa  hlpartiaan  foreign 
policy   Is   a   groaa   wlwcBcaptlon.    and    tha 
peopie  ought  to  know  that  Republicans  sup- 
port no  such  makeshifts. 

Whan  wa  ttim  from  foreign  to  domestic  af- 
'■**■•••  •»•  •  rather  curlotis  spectacle. 
Onngrm  Is  being  vlolenUy  criticized  for 
carrytog  out  the  exact  program  promised 
by  the  winning  party  to  tha  alactlmis  last 
November 

In  my  Judgment  that  party  campaigned 
on  tix  baste  lasues  on  which  they  pledged 
action  If  given  control  of  Congress.  Thesa 
Issues  are: 

I-  FrafTMBtTt  ellmtoatlon  of  controla. 

1.  Raduettan  in  the  number  of  Federal 
bureaus  and  employees,  especially  Commu- 
nUU  and  fellow  travelers. 
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So,  you  see  that  every  time  that  we  try  to 
cut  a  Government  department  that  depart- 
ment and  others  go  toto  action  and  generate 
all  kinds  of  resistance  to  these  reductions  so 
that  It  Is  a  very  difficult  Job  for  us  to  get 
the  unbiased  facts,  and  to  save  the  tax- 
payers' money  from  being  lavishly  expended. 

Similar  pressure  Is  applied  through  prac- 
tically every  agency.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  the  way  In  which  appropriations 
bills  were  handled  formerly:  On  June  27, 
1945.  an  appropriation  bill  reached  the  Sen- 
ate. A  special  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  called  for  2  p.  m.  that 
day.  The  committee  was  told  that  this  bill, 
which  appropriated  better  than  $80,000,000,- 
000.  had  to  be  passed  and  signed  by  June  30 — 
within  3  days — or  our  Army  would  be  with- 
out funds. 

TAX  BEUET 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  on  personal  to- 
come-tax   relief? 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  bill 
reducing  personal  tocome  taxes  from  10 '/j 
percent  to  30  percent.  A  conference  of  both 
Houses  has  agreed  on  the  bill.  The  House 
will  pass  it  today,  the  Senate  by  Wednesday, 
and  It  will  be  on  the  President's  desk  this 
week  for  his  signature. 

Now.  what  have  we  done  on  labor  legisla- 
tion? 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a 
labor  relations  bill.  A  conference  of  both 
Houses  has  agreed  on  this  bill.  Both  Houses 
will  pass  the  conference  bill  this  week,  and 
It  win  be  on  the  President's  desk  before  the 
end  of  the  week  for  his  signature. 

The  majority  party  In  Congress  last  fall 
insisted  there  were  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  In  government  and  that  they  should 
be  thrown  out 

This  was  lavghed  at  by  those  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  the  last  month  we  are  told 
that  before  we  can  start  the  process  of  get- 
ting them  out  we  must  appropriate  $24  000,- 
000.  That  IB  millions,  fellow  citizens.  Then 
we  are  told  that  the  top  of  the  agency  can 
xise  his  discretion  fafter  they  use  this  money) 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  wni  be  ousted  from 
his  department. 

J  Edgar  Hoover  has  elaborate  files  and  evi- 
dence, collected  by  the  aid  of  your  tax  donars, 
covering  these  very  same  "Commies  and  fel- 
low travelers."  and  I  can  ten  you  a  quicker 
and  less  expensive  way  for  the  Arimlnistrator 
to  get  ride  of  them  in  the  policy-making 
branch  of  his  agency.  It  is  by  having  him 
use  the  phone  and  ask  Mr.  Hoover  for  his 
evidence. 

An  this  eyewash  as  to  the  cost,  fair  trial, 
and  terrific  Job  It  win  be  to  find  these  sub- 
versives in  our  Government  wUl  get  us  no- 
where when  the  administration  of  an  agency 
has  the  sole  discretion  In  the  discharge  of 
them. 

The  Investigative  function  of  Congress  Is 
another  Important  function  of  government. 
The  white  light  of  publicity  has  a  very  cleans- 
ing effect  on  public  officials.  It  cannot  b« 
used  by  a  totalitarian  government,  and  is  too 
seldom  used  by  the  party  to  power  to  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Last  week  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  Investigate  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  to  Its  tovestlgatlon  of  the  primary 
election  of  a  Congressman  In  Kansas  City. 
Mo,  last  fall.  We  only  started  when  we 
learned  that  much  of  the  evidence  had  been 
stolen  or  destroyed  by  safecrackers  or  others 
last  Wednesday  night.  So  far  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  FBI  had  instructions  to  mate 
only  a  preliminary  examination,  and  It  was 
limited  to  six  witnesses  to  be  questioned.  On 
January  6.  1947,  the  FBI  investigation  was 
closed  by  orders  of  the  Attorney  General. 
You  wUl  learn  more  about  this  when  we  hear 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  whom  I  have  caUed  to  testify  on 
Thursday  of  this  week. 


It  Is  not  the  number  of  laws  which  are 
passed  by  Congress  which  will  determtoe 
whether  or  not  Congress  performs  Its  services 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  ktod  of 
laws  which  are  passed.  It  must  always  be  re- 
membered by  the  people  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
passing  of  laws  creates  additionsd  biu-eaus 
and  agencies,  and  therefore  the  tax  burden 
of  the  people  back  home  is  Increased.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  In  the  passing 
of  laws,  as  a  rule,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
people  are  restricted.  Therefore  It  is  only 
when  the  general  welfare  of  the  pe'3ple  de- 
mands the  passage  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress should  act. 

It  Is  by  working  together,  by  making  de- 
mocracy and  our  society  function  effectively, 
that  we  can  best  create  the  conditions  which 
wUl  make  America  strong  toternally  and  re- 
spected totemationally.  Much  of  the  world 
is  still  looking  desperately  to  America  for 
leadership.  If  we  put  our  own  affairs  in  order 
and  demonstrate  to  other  nations  that  our 
system  is  still  capable  of  providing  the  most 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  then  we  wUl  by 
that  fact  alone,  enlist  their  support,  we  wiU 
strengthen  democratic  tendencies  withto 
those  countries,  and  go  forward  reducing  the 
possibilities  that  continuing  chaos  and  dis- 
integration In  those  areas  win  bring  on  an- 
other world  conflict. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  28.  Members  of  the  House 
were  limited  to  15  minutes  to  discuss  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  the  1948 
Agriculture  Department  appropriation 
bill — an  REA  amendment.  This  drastic 
limitation  was  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinols  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and 
was  imposed  over  my  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  exercised 
his  prerogative  to  close  debate  on  my 
amendment  for  adequate  funds  for  rural 
electrification. 

In  his  usual  manner,  he  lectured  us 
and  gave  us  "light  instead  of  heat,"  to 
use  his  own  words.  He  told  us  that  I  was 
"greatly  mistaken"  and  adjured  us  that 
"we  might  just  as  well  be  honest  about 
it." 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
no  monopoly  on  either  honesty  or  knowl- 
edge, especially  on  rural  electrification. 
I  have  led  the  fight  for  REA  for  the  last 
15  years,  and  have  seldom,  if  ever,  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

When  I  spoke  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment to  give  REA  $300,000,000  in  loan 
funds.  I  specifically  stated  that  while  I 
should  like  to  see  the  co-ops  get  the 
$361,000,000  they  say  they  need,  I  was 
only  asking  for  the  $300,000,000  the  head 
of  the  REA  asked  for. 

I  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  defend 
msrself  from  the  unwarranted  and  mean- 
ingless inuendoes  thrown  at  me  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  refused  to 
yield  to  me  and  then  proceeded  to  pre- 


sent as  misleading  a  statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  amendment  as  I  have  heard 
on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Now  the  facts  were  more  readily  avail- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, than  they  were  to  any  other  Member 
of  the  House.  Some  of  those  facts,  in- 
cluding the  truth  with  respect  to  this 
matter  on  which  I  was  challenged,  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  hearings. 

I  challenge  each  and  every  one  of  the 
gentleman's  statements  made  in  his  clos- 
ing remarks  as  they  appear  on  page  6027 
of  the  Record. 

The  printed  hearings  will  show  that 
the  aggregate  of  the  cooperatives'  ques- 
tionnaires, filed  with  the  committee,  wsis 
not  $361,000  000,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Ellis,  executive  manager  of 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  and  a  former  Member  of 
this  House,  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee as  to  these  questionnaires.  He 
stated  that  620  systems  had  reported  that 
they  would  need  $290,404,317  before  June 
30,  1948.  By  extending  the  average  to 
the  900  systems,  he  arrived  at  a  total  of 
$422,000,000.  from  which  he  subtracted 
the  $60,000,000  which  he  estimated  was 
available  to  REA  for  allocations  from 
1947  funds,  leaving  a  balance  of  $362,- 

000  000.    This  appears  in  detail  on  pages 
1933  and  1934  of  the  hearings. 

Let  me  say  in  all  seriousness  that  REA 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Clyde  Ellis 
was  during  his  services  in  this  House, 
and  has  been  ever  since  he  left  this  body, 

I  made  no  mistake  In  my  references 
to  these  figures.  The  record  was  there 
and  I  read  it  correctly.  But  this  is  only 
a  minor  example  of  the  inability  or  un- 
willingness of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois to  report  correctly  facts  to  which 
he  had  complete  and  ready  access.  He 
reported  to  the  House  that,  "we"— mean- 
ing the  committee,  I  suppose — "went  to 
the  trouble  of  analyzing"  the  question- 
naires sent  in  by  the  co-ops.  And  then 
he  told  us  what  was  in  them  by  selecting 
2  of  the  more  than  600  questionnaires. 

1  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  these 
questionnaires,  and  I  tell  you  that  their 
contents  were  not  correctly  represented 
to  this  House. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Tennessee 
case,  the  gentleman  referred  to  it  as  "a 
request  for  a  line  to  cost  $6,000  a  mile." 
This  reference  was  completely  mislead- 
ing. The  questionnaire  of  the  Forked 
Deer  Electric  Cooperative  of  Halls.  Tenn., 
dated  April  2.  1947,  was  the  only  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Tennessee  group  which 
could  have  been  interpreted  as  showing 
such  a  cost.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  neglected  to  disclose  what  the 
questionnaire  actually  showed. 

This  cooperative  reported  that  Its 
needs  until  June  30,  1948,  amounted  to 
$150  000  including  $50,000  covered  by  an 
application  already  made  to  REA  for 
"member  service  extensions  along  exist- 
ing lines."  The  report  did  not  specify 
the  number  of  miles  of  line  included  in 
the  application  which  had  already  been 
made.  But  it  did  indicate  clearly  and 
specifically  that  the  $150,000  was  re- 
quired to  serve  750  consumers,  and  that 
25  miles  of  line  would  be  built  for  this 
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The  significant  fact  In  this  re- 
let the  number  of  miles  of  Une, 
njumber  of  consumers  who  would 
by  member  service  exten- 
whlch  the  money  would  be 
The  average  cost  of  these  ez- 
as  disclosed  by  the  report,  was 
I  »nsumer.  a  modest  and  reason- 
as  was  apparent  to  anyone 
to  ascertain  the  truth, 
second  request  presented  by 
from  niinois.  which  he 
only  as  including  115  miles  of 
I  erve  83  consumers.  Investlga- 
that  this  request  was  made  by 
Springs  County  Rural  Beetrlc 
of  Thermopolis.  Wyo..  which 
very  thinly  settled  area.    The 
indicated  that  many  of  the  co- 
s  consumers  were  large  ussis 
energy.    A  further  check  dls- 
this  cooperative  was  already 
133  miles  of  line  to  serve  only 
rs.    some    of    whom    used 
amounts  of  electricity. 
3f   these   pertinent   facts  were 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
isolated  requests  were  deiib- 
s^ected  to  create  as  bad  an  im- 
10  possible,  an  Impression  of 
extravagance  when,  as  a  mat- 
they  each  represent  a  per- 
estlmate  of  funds  to  meet 
needs    in    their    respective 


1502  of  the  hearings,  the  gen- 


tleman ^m  Illinots.  rttarins  spedfl- 
caliy  to 
auist  be 


he  Tennessee  ease,  said.  'This 
m  abnormal  condition.'*  Well. 
It  wa.s  rot  an  abnormal  condition,  as 
the  genaeman  could  have  ascertained 
very  qui<Uy  if  he  had  placed  all  of  the 
facts  in  lie  record  that  were  contained 
in  the  questionnaire.  U  that  had  been 
done,  it  i  rouid  have  been  apiMurcnt  to  the 
members  of  the  REA  staff  iH-esent,  and 
to  every  >ther  member  of  the  committee 
that  this  was  not  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion. The  handling  of  this  matter  in 
the  comjoittee  and  his  presentation  of 
this  case  to  the  House  as  a  sample  of  the 
committ<e'3  analysis  was  grosaty  mis- 
leading. »  say  the  least  of  it.  It  was 
eakaiafeal  to  mislead  the  members  in 
tiielr  ea  slderation  of  the  REA  appro- 
priatlcm. 

The  CQ  aunlttee  had  all  oi  tbese  ques- 
tionnaire i  available  for  several  weeks. 
They  ceitainiy  had  the  time  and  the 
Staff  to  a  lalyse  them.  If  they  did  make 
an  iMoeit  and  careful  analysis,  it  was 
not  prese  ated  to  the  House. 

It  will  mlDce  to  show  how  distorted  a 
picture  tl  le  gentleman  from  Illinois  pre- 
sented OI  1  tbe  floor  of  the  Hotise  if  we 
merely  cmMer  al'  -?  the  replies  re- 
ceived f r  tm  Tenneftt  te  and  Wyoming  in 
response  to  the  questionnaires  sent  to 
the  coopc  ratives  In  these  States.  At  my 
request,  t  he  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  has  tabulated 
these  rep  les.  wltb  the  following  results: 

Nine  Ti  nnessee  cooperatives  replied  to 
the  que  itionnatre.  Of  these,  eight 
showed  needs  until  June  30.  1M8.  for 
t7,533.00(  to  build  5.249  miles  of  line  to 
serve  21  i30  consumers.  The  average 
cost  of  c<  nstnictitm  per  mile,  arrived  at 
by  simpii!  division,  is  $1,458.    In  addi- 


tion, one  of  the  eight  showed  need  fc 
$135,027  for  system  improvement,  con* 
sisting  of  rephasing  some  lines.  The 
ninth  system  reporting  was  the  Forkeil 
Deer  Electric  Cooperative,  one  of 
two  selected  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  presentation,  which  request< 
as  I  have  already  sUted.  $150,000  f( 
senrice  extensions  to  750  consumers 
course  the  K  miles  to  which  he  refei 
did  not  cover  all  these  extensions. 

Six  Wyoming  cooperatives  replied 
the  questionnaire.  Of  these.  5.  inch 
Ing  Hot  Springs  Country  Rural  Elect 
Association — the  second  case  selected 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois — reques 
$at9.500  to  build  295.5  miles  of  line 
serve  369  consumers.  The  sixth  Indi- 
cated need  for  approximately  $50,000  fc 
initial  construction  work  to  serve  vet« 
ans  who  would  settle  83  farm  units 
Inc  opened  up  in  the  Heart  Mountain  dt^ 
vision  of  the  Shoshone  reclamatl 
project. 

A  complete  disclosure  of  all  these  : 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
presentation  of  a  similar  analyau  of 
of  the  questionnaires  which  were  avi 
able  to  his  committee,  would  have  eve 
the  Members  a  much  more  fair  and  i   <n« 
est  basis  upon  which  to  determine  the 
vote  on  the  vital  issue  before  the  Hoi 

Ordinary  standards  of  falme^ 
honesty  should  also  have  induced 
gentleman  to  make  reference,  at  1< 
to  the  responses  he  received  to  his  qu< 
tloning    of    REA    witnesses    concern li 
line-construction  costs.    The  gentle 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  soi 
and  received  specific  imwiin  from 
REA  Administrator  and  bto 
who  appeared  before  the  suboomoutt 
Those  answers  which  appear  on  page 
1502  to  15C4.  an  1537  to  15^8  of  tiie  print 
ed  hearings,  definitely  indicate  that 
average  cost  per  mile  of  line  financ 
by  RBA  were  actually  lower  than 
average  costs  reported  by  the  Pedei 
Power   Comml^ion.     And    anyone    fi 
miliar  with  the  Federal  Power  Com  ml 
sion'8  method  of  estimating  costs.  kn( 
that  their  estimates  relate  to  actual  cc 
struction  costs  only,  and  do  not  Incli 
engineering,  right-of-way.  ciearinr:    an4 
generai  overhead  costs,  which  hi     in* 
eluded  in  the  REA  average-cost  flgi 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  seemed 
exhibit  something  les?;  than  the  cane 
that  was  to  be  expected  when  he  c>ni< 
pared  the  isolated  Tennessee  case  v^it 
the  Power  CoiHriHlQB'k  astlBUte. 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  mral  electi 
fleation  know  that  REA  cut  rural  electi 
Une  conscructioa  eoets  by  more  than 
and  thereby  made  the  tremendous 
pansion  of  farm  electrification  possi 
But  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  seem( 
to  deliberately  elOM  tals  eyes  to  this  well. 
established  teet  iriMn  he  reacheu  int 
thin  air  for  something  that  might 
considered  daaastag  In  order  to  def« 
my  atteiap$  to  tfve  ttie  farmers  of  Amer*| 
lea  the  means  with  which  to  obcaiaf 
the  electric  services  they  so  vitally  nee«^| 
and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  gentleman  from  Dlinois  was  mc 
reckless  in  his  presentation  of  other 
called   facts.    I  have   no  quarrel   wltlil 
the  committee's  action  in  substituting  th*| 
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of  the  United  States  In  rural  electrifica- 
tion. We  had  10.9  percent  of  our  farms 
electrified  In  1934  while  Japan  had  90 
percent,  Germany  had  90  percent.  France 


and  Italy  had  94  percent,  and  even  New 
Zealand,  a  new  and  sparsely  settled 
country,  had  65  percent  of  her  farms 
electrified. 


The  marvelous  progreas  we  have  made 
In  this  drive  toward  an  electrified  rural 
America  is  clearly  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


JlunU  Klectrification  Administration:  Number  and  percent  of  /armt  receiving  central'StatUm  eleetrie  »ervice,  by  States, 

1934. 1940, 194S,  and  1946 


Bute,  dlvi'^lon.  aad 
WirHory 

TaiTM  lecelTtnjf 

eentral-statioa 

eleeuie  Knrioe, 

Dee.  31. 18M  > 

Farms  recelvtaf! 
centrai-station 

electric  serrloe, 
Apr.  1. 1940  * 

Farme  reeelrteg 
central-station 

electric  aenriee, 
June  30, 1916  • 

Increase 

inelee- 

trifled 

(arms 

from 

Dec  81, 

1934.  to 

Juneao. 

1946 

Farms  receiving 
eential-etation 

electric  service, 
June  30, 1946  > 

Increase 
In  elec- 
trified 
(arms 
from 
Dec  31, 
1934,  to 
June  30, 
1946 

Increase 
fai  elec- 
trified 
fanns 

Dec.  81, 
1934,  to 
JuaeSO. 

1946 

Farms  receiving 
eentral-etation 

electric  serrioe. 
Dec.  31, 1946  • 

Increast 
in  elec- 
trified 
(arms 
from 
Dec.  31, 
1934,  to 
Dec.  31, 
1946 

Number 

Per- 
cent* 

Nnmber 

Per- 
eent  * 

Number 

Per- 
cent * 

Percent 

Per- 

eent  • 

Percent 

Number 

Nnmber 

Per- 
cent  • 

Percent 

Mftine       

ia,9M 
9. 485 
7.Mi 

14.494 
1,975 

I0,13i 

33.3 
53.7 
29.4 
41.3 
45.6 
31.5 

»,22I 
10,  MS 
12.  21.T 
26.220 
2.  4.'i7 
ir,995 

51.9 
65.5 
61.8 
82.2 
81.5 
80.8 

17, 887 
15,296 
18,916 
33,287 
3,148 
30,155 

64.x 

81.4 
71.4 

80.9 
87.4 
90.6 

M.0 

61.1 
138.1 

129.7 
59.4 

98.8 

39.073 
16.064 
21,857 
34.071 
3,248 
31,133 

68.9 
85.5 
82.5 
92.1 
80.1 
05.0 

108.3 
«9.1 

175.1 

136.1 
64.6 

108.5 

15.113 
6.5S9 

13.912 

10.  «n 

1.273 
ia995 

.aai66 

16.606 

23.708 

34,647 

3.306 

21.251 

71.5 
68.4 
80.5 
06.6 

01.8 
06.6 

116.1 

Newilunpibira 

Vermoot 

74.8 
198.4 

Mkjcwchasetts... 

139.0 

Rhode  Island 

67.6 

Connectkot 

108.6 

New  Enirland....... 

S7,K35 
15. 1»i2 
45,181 

36.7 

88,951 

•6.8 

117,891 

78.4 

103.2 

136.435 

83.6 

11«.2 

67.439 

131684 

86.3 

133.6 

New  York 

M.7 

61.6 
23.6 

102,2X1 
2l.2f« 
94,081 

66.7 
82.4 
65.7 

125,433 

23.697 

12&.612 

83.9 
90.4 
73.1 

116.9 
86.3 

178.0 

134.237 

34.666 

U<i,3b8 

89.8 
94.0 
79.4 

132.1 

63.6 

301.9 

76.412 

9^494 

01,206 

1.-17.086 

-.34.861 

141,544 

013 
84.7 
82.4 

138.6 

Now  Jcraey.....^.^^...... 

Pcniis>  iTviW 

619 
213.3 

Middle  Atlantic 

118.169 

29.7 

2l7.fi62 

e2.6 

274,742 

79.1 

132.5 

295,281 

85.0 

149.0 

177.112 

3M.381 

87.6 

167.6 

Ohio 

Ipdikna , 

4^048 
JS.47B 
»,ST9 
4a,  152 

18.8 
11.7 
12.3 
21.4 
19.6 

I37,6fl0 
91.127 
80,027 

131.126 

87.656 

tH.9 

49.4 
37.6 
CO.  9 
46.9 

16S..387 
126.  Kil 
121. 771 
146,325 
123,006 

76.0 
71.6 
69.6 
83.5 
09.2 

344.2 
436.4 
320.1 
247.1 
213.7 

182,424 
137.369 
134.890 
l.'53,725 
137. 751 

82.7 
78.1 
66.0 

87.7 
77.5 

279.7 
485  1 
375.3 
264.7 
251.4 

134.376 
113,898 
l»i.6ll 
111,573 
98,846 

191,190 
141857 
141.828 
158,109 
144,366 

86.7 
81.3 
f«.6 
90.2 
81.3 

307.0 
308.6 

mtnolB 

«NlI 

M4rhif)ui 

275.1 

WtacBosin 

366.1 

East  North  Centra  1. 

.     181, »! 

16.7 

627,516 

52.4 

682,420 

71.5 

276.5 

74M66 

78.2 

311.6 

664.898 

778.450 

81.6 

339.5 

13. 7M 

S2.047 

17.fcW 

l.Wt 

8.M4 
13,234 

6.8 
14.4 
6.4 
2.3 
IS 
7.1 
7.6 

80.075 
73.308 
39,204 

8,21S 

3.  as  I 

22,  M2 
27.960 

25.4 
34.4 
15.3 
4.4 
6.6 
18.9 
17.9 

93,208 
133,113 

77,852 
7,498 
8,064 

39,120 

46.050 

49.3 
63.7 
32.0 
10.8 
13.0 
35.0 
32.6 

576.3 
?15.4 
33.1.1 
2»1.0 
206.0 
310.0 
2«.3 

106,284 
155.506 
97,942 
8,601 
10,143 
4a  689 
61,273 

56.2 
74.4 
40.3 
12.4 
14.8 
36.4 
36.3 

671.1 
:S5.2 
447.4 
337.0 
246.1 
326.3 
387.7 

81  SOI 

123,459 

80,049 

6,633 

7,304 

31,145 

38.040 

naaoo 

163,278 

106,786 

0.461 

10,My6 
40.37H 
64.231 

58.6 
78.1 
♦4.8 
13.6 
15.8 
36.1 
38.4 

788.0 

Iowa. 

400.5 

MiHoori. 

flOB.* 

North  Dakota 

386.3 

ffliWt  T^n^ff^i 

aBO.7 

NataHka 

323. 1 

Kanaas 

siao 

Wei«  North  Central. 

91.3SS 

7.7 

220,678 

ao.2 

406,811 

39.3 

344.0 

470,438 

45.  C 

414.7 

379.040 

497.790 

48.2 

441.6 

Delaware 

1.7V1 

6,791 

14,954 

8.647 
%K2 

1.79C, 
<^9S6 
6,7T)0 

17.3 
15.3 
7.6 
8.5 
8.2 
X3 
Z8 
7.8 

3,545 
17. 170 
42,144 
28.199 
67,fi27 
27,5r.S 
42,409 
15.476 

39.4 

40.7 
24.1 
25.4 
24.3 

ao.o 

19.6 
34.9 

5,650 
H124 
65,035 
39,148 
113, 674 
55.114 
81248 
34.750 

S8.4 
37.6 

4ai 

39.5 
37.3 
38.4 
4a6 

215.5 

265.2 

S34.9 

973.4 

1,074.3 

1,351.9 

1,082.4 

334.2 

6,357 
28.900 
77,786 
44,137 
131,378 
63,227 
85,727 
3a  782 

68.4 
65.3 
44.9 
45.2 
4.3.7 
42.8 
42.4 
60.3 

254.9 

307.4 

430.2 

I,lia2 

1,258.3 

1,665.6 

1,276.2 

44a2 

4.566 
20,199 
61832 
40.490 
121,  706 
60,431 
88,771 
25,002 

6,452 
30,036 
84,864 
48,331 

141,  237 
68,147 

101631 
31389 

68.4 

717 
40.0 
49.5 
48.1 
46.1 
46,8 
63.0 

3818 

MmfkM « 

VIrttala „ 

3413 

467.4 

1,215.3 

North  raroMna 

13012 
1606.3 

Oaoncia 

1,388.3 

Florida 

4612 

Soath  Atlanlie. 

61.307 

4.6 

241.138 

23.7 

400.643 

39.3 

G68.5 

476,394 

45.7 

793.6 

423,087 

614.977 

48.4 

866.1 

Kentucky 

8,480 

•.m 

11,  M3 
1802 

3.0 

3.6 

4.0 

.9 

38,607 
38.884 
33.907 
26,078 

15.3 

15.7 

14.6 

9.0 

72,602 
71.458 
73.129 
63,816 

30.4 
30.5 
32.7 
30.0 

736.2 

634.6 

661.6 

1.784.0 

87,791 
83,381 
86,564 
64,435 

36.8 
35.6 
38.8 
24.5 

935.3 

757.2 

683.2 

2,189.6 

79,311 
73,654 
75.611 
61,633 

94.571 
87,487 
94.133 
76, 0« 

39.7 
37.3 
411 
38.6 

1016.3 

Alaha— .."".nilllllll"'- 

mSCw 

708.4 

751.  T 

1S7S.S 

Baat  SoDth  CentraL. 

3a082 

X8 

137,476 

13.4 

270,006 

28.1 

742.1 

322,171 

33.6 

904.8 

290.100 

351,288 

36.6 

906.6 

A/kaMM 

ffrnWana 

%m 

^648 
11.406 

1.2 
1.7 
X6 

Xi 

21.30} 
16,058 
201149 
79.127 

9.8 
10.7 
11.2 
18.9 

46,  H9 

36.  778 

«,473 

162,200 

23.2 
28.4 

aao 

42.2 

1,468.1 

1,201.4 

775.9 

1.315.4 

63,102 

49,239 

64.548 

106, 910 

31.8 
38.1 
39.2 
61.1 

2,044.1 
1.642.4 
1,042.8 
1,617.8 

60,158 

40,413 

58,900 

186,444 

68.558 

54.033 

70.134 

311608 

34.5 
415 
42.6 
65.3 

12216 
1,843.8 

Oklahoma 

T«ni 

1,141.7 
U7S14 

W«Bt  South  Central.. 

52,883 

20 

136.637 

14.2 

294.690 

33.6 

1.187.8 

373.799 

42.6 

1,633.6 

36a  916 

40ai33 

46.3 

1.674.8 

..^ 

2,7tti 

18.433 

527 

T,145 

1,850 

^677 

16^130 

946 

S.5 

29.8 
3.0 

1L2 
8.8 

29L« 

52.5 
25.6 

7,947 
25,439 

3,474 
14.823 

4.479 

6,607 
17.411 

1.555 

19.(1 
6&3 
23.1 
28.8 
13.1 
30.4 
«B.5 
43.6 

11.401 
32,139 

6,632 
24,637 

7,646 

9,280 
20,019 

1.6I9 

30.2 
77.4 
48.1 
81.7 
36.7 
70.6 
78.1 
47.8 

311.9 

130.3 

968.7 

244.8 

46&3 

«6.4 

311 

73.3 

13,497 
34.731 

6,283 
28,133 
ia2fi0 

9,804 
30l7IB 

1,713 

35.8 
83.7 
48.0 
59.1 
34.5 
73.0 
78.9 

eao 

887. 6 

158. 6 

1,082.2 

293.7 

659.3 

72.0 

38.7 

81.1 

W,729 

31.300 

6,766 

3a  888 

8,900 

4,017 

i,632 

767 

14.29* 
35,644 

6.486 

38.086 
10,618 

laTos 

31872 
1,838 

37.9 
86.0 

4a6 

610 

35.8 
81.4 
78.3 

616 

416.6 

1613 

11316 

3117 

6015 

01.  • 

38.4 

04.3 

Msho 

WromiiK 

Coianido''      

New  Mnleo 

Artaooa 

Utah     

Nevada 

Mountatn 

47.876 

17.6 

47.6 
27.6 
68.9 

80,735 

34.6 

112.392 

62.9 

134.8 

134,066 

58.8 

161.0 

77,089 

130,445 

61.4 

1718 

Wariiinfton 

40^060 
17. 8» 
81.093 

£8,283 

K.309 

107.904 

71.4 
68.8 
8LS 

68.194 

48,635 

121. 87J 

85.4 
77.0 
87.7 

7a  2 

1716 

aas 

71388 

«,8C7 

128,246 

90.6 
82.1 
88.7 

M.7 

Ifl0i7 

52L0 

81328 

84.  OU 
41153 

74.6T0 

61MI2 
124.036 

83.6 

83.6 
89.8 

814 

IMiO 

53.0 

Oracon ......... 

CaWorata 

Pacille 

138,902 

46.4 

202,556 
1.858,249 

73.3 

238,702 

84.7 

71.7 

247,491 

87.8 

78.1 

108.480 

351,608 

813 

8L0 

United  States 

743,954 

10.9 

ia4 

%806k206 

47.0 

277.2 

3,182,133 

64.3 

427.7 

1438.179 

3,364,606 

67.4 

3613 

1  K.^°t^ol^mi;rtaT«.  a.  shown  by  1935  United  SUte.  c««us  of  ..ricultnr.. 

•  1040  United  Stmtm  ceaMa. 

•  Percent  of  all  (hnns  in  State  as  shown  by  1940  United  SUtce  oensu^  

•  R fX% tma  f^^Tted  1047.  baaed  en  fcal  United  Stales  census  of  aplMltore^941 
•Petwnt  or  aUl^nns  to  State  aa*ow»  by  1846  United  States  census  of  acnculture. 
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Thus  !t 
the  number 
country 
to  57.4  peit:ent 
really 
terrain  ed 
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win  be  amm  ttasl  in  13  years 
of  eleetrlBBd  homes  in  this 
increased  from  10  J  percent 
and  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  this  cause  are  de- 
o  move  forward  toward  the 
electrlficat)ion  of  every  farm  home  in 
iUnerica. 


Exdi  e  Tax  oa  CoanaaicatioBs 


KXT  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  bOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  BfEHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
members  >f  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hai^e  informed  me  that  they  in- 
tend to  U  ke  up  the  subject  of  taxation 
with  the  ( ibject  In  view  of  rewritmg  the 
entire  revenue  act.  In  my  opinion  this 
action  is  long  overdue  and  our  entire 
revenue  producing  and  social-security 
program  needs  a  complete  over-hauling. 

The  foil  awin?  expose  by  cfBciaLs  of  the 
Chillicoth:.  Ohio,  telephone  company, 
offers  one  glowing  example  of  the  need 
for  tax-n  vision  legislation. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  members  of  the 
Ways  an(  Means  Committee  will  soon 
fct  busy  on  their  noble  objective  and 
that  the  Kllowing  may  be  given  serious 
and  corrertive  consideration: 

The  Int  imal  Revenue  Code  as  preeently 
constltute<  provides  for  the  Imposition  of 
•xcla*  taxai  on  conununlcation  services  at  the 
roUowmg  1  Rt«8 : 

Percent 
toll  messages  at  25  cents  and 


Telephone 

over 

Local  telcp^im*  aanrtce  and  toll  mi 
•Bd  under 
;elegrapb,    cable,    and 


radio 


2S 

15 

25 

10 
2S 
Wire  and  efiuipment  service 8 


of  24 
Domestic 

messages 
Internatlot  al  telegraph,  cable,  and  radio 


mciiaagei. 
win 


«tciie 


•er  Ices. 


The 
enuni«?rat«  I 
municatloqa 
to  the 
fore,  actinj : 
for  the  I7n4ted 
collections 
Revenue, 
panles:  In 
the  servlcei 
seating  thl  i 
phone  Co 
relief  for 
a£j:lng  for 
pany  otbw 


tazaaon  ttai 
compa  ly 


i 


the 

collectlim 
remitting 
TbU  stateiiient 
half  of  tb4 
reflection 
taxes  on 
tomers  of 
Mating 
Stataa. 


laolM  ti  xi 


ract.  % 
ssrvlce 


Mwatvy 


serViCes. 


taxes  Imposed  on  the  sarrlces 
above  are  collected  by  the  com- 
companies  from  the  subscribers 
The  companies  are,  there- 
in the  capacity  of  tax  collector 
States  Oovernment.  remitting 
nonthly  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
rhe  tax  Is  not  a  tax  on  the  com- 
UUa  case  It  is  the  subscribers  to 
who  are  the  taxoa:.  ers.     In  pre- 
statement  the  Chiilicothe  Tele- 
Is  therefore  not  seeking  any  tax 
telephone  company .  nor  Is  It 
any  consideration  for  such  com- 
than  that  the  elimination  of  the 
Ices  mentioned  vrould  relieve 
of  the  expense  and  burden  oi 
he  tauc  from  the  subecribera  and 
to  the  United  States  Government. 
Is.  in  effect,  presented  in  be- 
telephone-uslng  public  and  Is  a 
it  widespread  reaction  to  excise 
c<  mmunlcatlon  facllltlea  from  cue- 
elephone  companlea.  and  tba  op- 
es as  weU.  all  offw  ttae  Unttad 


cocipwUs 


are  a  deterrent  to  tba  vmt  of 

lervice.    Tbat  excise  taxes  are.  In 

to  the  use  ot  %tiephone 

tberefore.  to  the  fullait  wlde- 

vt  waiuiili  III  III!  within  the 
by  the  Oovernment 


deterrent 
anl, 


durti^  tbe  war.  when  It  took  the  posit t  n 
that.  If  taxea  on  toU  service  were  increa.-.  i. 
they  would  act  as  a  deterrent  and  therer  re 
cause  leas  use  ot  equipment  and  lessen  the 
need  for  the  building  of  additional  toU  fa.  li- 
ttles, and  therefore  save  critical  materials 

A  study  of  the  history  of  excise  taxes  on 
communications  services  shows  that  this 
form  of  taxation  has  been  used  only  In  C)>>«e 
of  emergency  and  has  been  repealed  «i.<'a 
the  emergency  has  passed. 

While  It  Is  understandable  that  high  r.  's 
of  tax  were  necessary  to  finance  the  ir 
which  recently  ended.  It  Is  nevertheless  c!  n- 
cult  to  understand  why  a  social  and  busu.oja 
necessity  ahotild  continue  to  be  taxed  as 
luxury,  or  why  It  has  been  taxed  at  r  •» 
higher  than  those  applied  to  luxury  iter^ 
such  as  fura,  jewelry,  and  toilet  preparai;  », 
and  amusements,  tbeaters.  night  clubs,  etc. 
These  Items  are  taxed  at  20  percent,  yet 
telephone  messages  are  presently  taxed 
25  percent. 

Taxes  on  commimlcatlons  services  are  not 
properly  classifiable  as  luxury  ta.xes.  ^i;  h 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  luxury  taxes,  are  se- 
lective sales  taxes  which  fall  with  equal 
verity  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  They  are 
distributed  equiubly  nor  are  they  based 
the  fundamental  principle  of  taxati' 
namely,  ability  to  pay.  They  may  be  ea- 
administer,  but  ease  of  administration  sh 
not  be  a  basis  for  imposition  of  a  tax.  Ti 
may  be  juiitlcation  tor  concinulng  true  lu« 
ury  taxes  in  times  of  peace,  but  there  Is  M 
such  justification  for  the  taxation  of  ni 
sities.  and  communications  services  are 
deniably  a  necessary  part  of  business  r.nd 
social  life. 

There  has  been,  since  the  war  endei  a 
great  revival,  on  the  part  of  telephone  c  n- 
panies,  of  the  country-wide  program  for  pri 
vldlng  and  extending  rural  telephone  service, 
Attention  is  called  to  the  burden  of  this  tas 
upon  the  rural  telephone  user. 

The  Independent  telephone  Indus 
therefore,  believes  Congress  should  c 
pletely  repeal  the  tax  on  communlcati 
services  which  are  so  vital  to  the  bus-  —n 
and  social  economy  of  the  United  S  ,i  es. 
Luxury  taxes  should  not  be  Imposed  on  a^ 
ccssltles.  Such  a  burden  of  taxation  faSi 
heavily  upon  the  people  of  moderate  m 
as  well  as  upon  the  poorest  classes  oX 
community. 


e- 

t 

>a 
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One  Wonid  Be  Worse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TEN.NSSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA  .  E3j 

Monday,  June  9  {legislative  day  <<t 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 


Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap»| 
pendlz  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  ^hlM 
aiH)eared  in  the  Memphis  CommercH] 
Appeal  on  Monday.  June  2.  1947. 
ceming  Mr.  Henry  Wallace.    I  comm< 
the   reading  of   this  short  editorial   tol 
everyone  as  a  very  correct  analysis  of  | 
Mr.  Wallace's  recent  efforts. 

I  think  the  editorial  ig  interesting,  tv),! 
In  view  of  the  fact  thsl  Mrs,  Eleanor] 
Roosevelt  is  reported  by  the  newapepei 
to  have  said  the  other  day  that  Mr  Wal-l 
lace's  speeches  on  the  west  coast  had  ere- 1 
ated  a  great  deal  of  confusion  among  thtj 
people  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
oaa.  as  follows: 


WOBSS 

itlng  arouad  over 

and  shouting  over 

will  happen  If  the 

armed  camps.     No 

Its  that  to  come  to 

only  one  of  them 

Id  Itself  might  be 

Ibly  dlfflailt  to  teU 

[even  after  the  third 

what  he  says  he 

le     It  is  not  difD- 

Kt  that  Mr.  Wallace 

rse   of   action   that 

of  the  world  that 

lercy  of  those  who 


examiners 

REMARKS 

lER  WILEY 

ISIN 

UNITED  STATES 

faislative  day  of 
21).  1947 

President.  I  ask 
It  there  be  printed 
Reccrd  the  text  of 
delivered   here  In 

ly  before  the  Ped- 
Conference.  The 
several  hundred 
will  be  appointed 

Ive  Procedures  Act. 

Action,  the  address 

kted  in  the  Record, 

UNOa  TT«  AOMIN- 

3cr.E  Act 

to  be  permitted  to 
md  I  appreciate  the 

ie<J  also  to  see  that 

here   tonight,   as   a 

inly  conscious  of  our 

-particularly  since 
Law  404.  which  pro- 
ratlve  procedure, 

irntrNci 

lis  examiners'  con- 

m  unders..anding  of 

in  the  Administra- 

Is  evidence  likewise 

list  In  every  mant:er 

tble. 

lerusslon,  permit  me 
not  attempting  to 
ithorlt7  on  the  Ad- 
Lct.  I  have  had  the 
learlncrs  which  have 
subject  In  the  past. 
It  of  discussion  with 

I  bar  who  participated 
7n  of  the  act.  I  do 
tent  to  express  more 
luslons  with  respect 

f which,  as  you  know, 

i  at  the  outset  that 

|iny  own  with  respect 
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Ive,  with  the  public 
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rltch  htmtlng, 

IM   ACT 
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the  admlnUtratlve 

land  we  in  the  legis- 

who  are  In  the  Ju* 

commun  Interest  In 

Ive  use  of  the  tech- 
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niques  and  standards  eetaldlshed  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act. 

Our  job  Is  to  work  together  and  not  for 
any  one  of  t»  to  Invade  the  province  of  the 
other.  Rather,  we  must  build  together  a  na- 
tion of  laws  which  will  result  In  greater  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  for  all  concerned.  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  do  the  Job  alone. 

Otir  problem  tonight  is  obviously  not  to  go 
over  the  past  history  of  this  question,  but 
rather  to  see  what  vre  can  accomplish  with 
the  help  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act. 

NATUU  or  ZXAMINEXS 

The  examiners  are  extremely  important 
cogs  in  the  machinery  of  this  act.  We  know 
that  the  administrative  process  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  grx)und  that  It  operated  upon 
judicially  tested  patterns.  We  know  that 
the  examiners  have  been  considered  to  be.  In 
fact,  the  administrative  master  In  chancery. 

Nevertheless,  we  also  know  that  the  actual 
status  of  the  examiners  has  been  surpris- 
ingly undefined  in  an  administrative  twilight 
sone. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  batter  down  the  functions  of  the  exam- 
iner to  an  advisory  level. 

I  am  told  that  In  the  last  decades  there 
have  been  departmental  hijacking  attempu 
by  some  agencies  to  find  substitutes  for  ex- 
aminers, or  at  least  to  find  substitutes  for 
portions  of  their  functions. 

Many  sttidents  of  government  have,  how- 
ever, felt  that  the  status  and  the  Importance 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  examiner  must 
be  maintained  at  a  high  level.  I  am  told  that 
In  1941  the  Attorney  General's  committee  de- 
plored both  the  use  of  anonymous  reviewers 
and  also  the  practice  of  some  agencies  of 
making  a  marionette  show  of  a  hearing  with 
the  examiner  serving  as  a  sort  of  puppet. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  presum- 
ably removes  the  examiner  from  agency 
domination  In  selection  and  places  him  In  a 
prominent  position  In  statutory  hearing 
cases,  where  the  examiner  Ls  to  be  carefully 
chosen  and  Is  subject  to  disqualification 
upon  the  filing  in  good  faith  of  a  timely  and 
sufficient  affidavit  of  personal  bias. 

ACT'S    HXARINOS    POWERS 

The  act  also  establishes  certain  hearing 
powers  for  officers  presiding  at  hearings. 
They  can: 

( 1 )  Administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 

(3)  Issue  BUbpenas  authorized  by  law. 

(8)  Rule  upon  offers  of  oroof  and  receive 
relevant  evidence. 

(4)  Take  or  cause  deiosltlons  to  be  taken 
whenever  the  ends  of  Jvistlce  would  be  served 
thereby. 

(5)  Regulate  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
(fl)  Hold  conferences  for  the  settlement  or 

simplification  of  the  Issues  by  consent  of 
the  parties. 

(7)  Dlspcse  of  proc^ural  requests  or  sim- 
ilar matters. 

(8)  Make  decisions  or  recommend  decisions 
in  conformity  with  section  8. 

(9)  Take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
agency  rule  consistent  with  this  act. 

Earlier  In  the  act.  In  section  5  (c)  we 
find  that  In  the  adjudication  ftinctlon.  the 
examiner  Is  apparently  to  participate  in  both 
the  hearing  and  deciding  function,  and  In 
section  8  (a)  of  the  bill.  It  Is  apparent  he 
could  even  be  authorized  to  make  the  final 
decision. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  tliat  the  examiner 
will,  however,  function  within  the  entire 
framework  of  the  whole  statute.  It  Is 
eqiially  apparent  that  the  act  endeavors  to 
lay  down  fundamental  requirements  for  the 
protection  of  private  rlghu  and  the  due 
admlnUtraUon  of  jusUce.  which  means  that 
tiM  function  of  the  examiner  In  contested 
cases  Is  extremely  Important, 

txLMCTton  or  BXAimaEaa 

Tbls  brings  us  to  the  question  of  ex- 
aminer personnel.  The  selection  of  exam- 
iner personnel  U  an  extremely  vital  matter. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  qualifications  to 
be  vrrltten  are  those  for  administrative 
Judges. 

Congress  has,  of  eouxse.  delegated  the 
active  fimctlon  of  writing  these  qualifica- 
tions to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  The  Commission  m  turn  has 
to  write  Its  qualifications  not  In  the  shifting 
sands  of  administrative  expediency,  btit  on 
the  enduring  background  of  the  statute  and 
with  reference  to  the  objectives  which  Con- 
gress had  In  mind  and  still  has  In  mind. 

We  may  assume,  of  course,  that  the  Com- 
mission win  require  such  obviously  indis- 
pensable qualifications  as  experience  and 
education.  Integrity,  a  Judicial  approach,  and 
personal  efficiency.  It  Is  very  easy  to  enu- 
merate these  more  obvious  requirements, 
but  It  Is  a  much  more  difficult  Job  to  es- 
tablish specific  objective  yardsticks. 

We  can  and  must  establish  objective 
standards,  but  in  the  last  analysis  It  will  be 
the  attitude  and  the  spirit  which  examiners 
bring  to  their  Jobs  which  will  determine  their 
success  In  this  new  role.  Tou  will  remember 
that  Dooley  told  us  that  common  sense  Is 
man's  best  tool  but  that  "It's  the  most  tm- 
common  sense  of  all." 

We  can  outime  the  paper  requirements 
for  the  examiners,  but  the  Issue  will  still  be 
whether  or  not  we  can  translate  those  paper 
requirements  Into  living,  working  realities, 
when  they  are  applied  to  candidates  for  posi- 
tions so  tremendously  Important  and  so  con- 
sequential to  both  the  Oovernment  and  Its 
citizens. 

crviL  sKBVicc  commission's  iolb 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  the  act  pro- 
vides for  a  certification  of  eligible  examiners 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  we  know 
further  that  the  agencies  can  appoint  the 
examiners  from  the  eligible  list. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  actu- 
ally gives  the  Civil  Service  Commission  an 
opportimity  It  has  not  had  before.  It  gives 
the  Commission  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate whether  It  can  make  Its  machinery 
function  satisfactorily  In  this  new  field- 
where  the  public  Interest  Is  such  a  dominant 
consideration  and  where  Congress  has  been 
so  Intent  on  writing  an  administrative 
Magna  Carta. 

Section  11  of  the  act  gives  some  very  wide 
powers  to  the  Commission,  and  Congress  Is 
looking  to  the  Commission  to  exercise  these 
powers  wisely  and  careftilly  In  the  public 
mtereet. 

MAJOR   QTTESTTONS    BETORX   tTS 

All  Of  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  existing  examiners  should 
be  reapp>ointed  and,  secondly,  how  the  new 
appointments  to  examiner  positions  should 
be  made.  The  first  problem  Is  a  very  im- 
mediate one.  since  many  examiners  must 
be  appointed  In  the  Immediate  future,  and 
the  second  problem  Is  equally  Important 
because  It  can  conceivably  set  an  adminis- 
trative pattern  for  decades  to  come. 

At  the  outset  we  must  realize  that  both 
the  new  category  of  examiner  and  the  new 
technique  of  administrative  process  are  going 
to  be  tested  and  under  fire  as  a  method  of 
government.  The  results  of  that  test  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  on  the  caliber  of  the 
examiners. 

The  general  public  has  a  tremendous  stake 
to  the  new  administrative  process  and  In  the 
selection  of  examiners.  The  agencies  them- 
selves likewise  have  a  tremendous  stake  In 
the  selection  of  examtoers  l>ecavise  once 
these  appointments  are  made,  ellmtoatlons 
are  gotog  to  be  dllBcult.  IX  the  system  falls 
by  resson  of  tooompenent  examtoers  or  for 
any  other  reason.  It  Is  tmdoubtedly  true 
that  Congress  would  demand  a  new  system. 


KUOIBIUTT  or  CUBBSMT 

Th9  basic  qualifications— the  paper  qualifi- 
cations—must,  of  course,  be  adequate.  With 
reference  to  existing  hearing  officers,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  should  be 


eligible  to  their  positions  but  only  when 
clearly  qualified  by  experience,  and  particu- 
lar fitness  to  perform  the  fimctions  which 
are  required  tinder  the  terms  of  the  new  act. 
In  ether  words,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion will  probably  want  to  Investigate  each 
case — both  for  present  examiners  and  poten- 
tial examtoers — thoroughly  and  adequately. 
It  Is  poaslble.  Incidentally,  that  In  connection 
with  these  examinations  and  Investigations 
the  Commission  may  want  to  utilize  Its  au- 
thority to  set  up  advisory  committees  to  se- 
cure outside  views  with  reference  to  particu- 
lar appototees.  The  Importance  of  such  com- 
mittees would  of  necessity  depend  upon  the 
over-all  system  which  might  be  established 
to  handle  the  selection  of  examiners, 

VALtis  or  oOMPcrmoN 

I  do  not  want  to  be  mlstoterpreted  as  even 
Implying  that  existing  examiners  should  not 
have  proper  and  adequate  consideration  given 
to  their  experience.  In  fact.  It  la  for  that  very 
reason  that  so  many  students  of  the  Admto- 
Istratlve  Procedure  Act  have  contended  that 
existing  examiners  should  compete  with  out- 
siders for  these  appointments.  The  existing 
examtoers  will.  It  Is  true,  have  an  advan- 
tage, or  presumably  to  most  instances  they 
will  be  able  to  produce  definite  measurable 
records  of  extremely  pertinent  experience. 

On  the  bMls  of  this  experience,  it  would 
appear  that  the  examining  authorities  will 
be  able  to  certify  to  their  qualifications  w.th 
somewhat  more  certatoty  than  they  would 
be  able  to  certify  to  the  qualifications  of  a 
complete  outsider.  1  telleve  that  honest  and 
conscientious  examiners  will  welcome  com- 
petition, because  It  will  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  eelf- 
perpetuatlng  toner  palace  guard.  It  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
also  that  there  Is  no  perpetuation  of  any 
one  dynasty  of  political  Ideology. 

It  would  appear  that  this  ktod  of  com- 
petition would  be  fairer  from  a  national 
standpotot.  sounder  from  a  public  stand- 
point, and  tofinltely  more  desirable  from  an 
agency  standpoint. 

KX7MBZR  or  EZAMIXZaS 

I  tmderstand  that  about  200  examtoers 
will  be  appointed,  and  I  tmderstand  that 
about  150  of  the  present  tocumbents  will 
probably  meet  the  so-called  paper  qualifica- 
tions, which  would  mean  that  If  the  150  are 
found  adequate  about  50  positions  will  have 
to  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of  outsiders. 

My  toterest  to  this  matter  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  originally 
considered  the  Admtoistratlve  Procedure  Act. 
and,  consequently,  when  this  question  of  ex- 
aminer appototments  first  came  up  my  com- 
mittee instructed  me  to  make  an  toqtilry 
with  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission, 

I  did  make  such  an  toqiilry. 

MT  UCrm  TO  MK.  rLEMMIKO 

In  addition.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  com- 
municate some  personal  sentiments  to  Com- 
missioner Arthtu-  nemmtog  on  this  matter. 
I  would  like  to  quote  to  part  from  my  letter 
of  April  5.  1947.  because  I  know  that  you 
gentlemen  are  interested  to  getting  a  candid 
reaction  on  this  subject.  Some  of  you  may 
have  Edready  noted  the  contents  of  my  letter, 
because  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal to  its  May  Issue  was  kind  enoxsgh  to 
reprtot  the  letter  to  ftill.    I  qtiote: 

"Dear  Mr.  Flemminc:  Accordtog  to  advice 
to  me  from  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
unimpeachable  sources  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion, it  Is  feared  that  these  heartogs  ex- 
amtoers will  be  appointed  on  a  narrow  par- 
tisan and  Ideological  basis,  with  the  selection 
largely  limited  to  present  examtoers  and 
agency  staffs,  with  all  members  of  other 
partlee  largely  excluded  Irrespective  of  their 
possibly  superior  qualifications,  ■ 

"I  am  determined  that  this  condition 
which  Is  feared  shall  not  come  about;  that 
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"Resi^tfully  yours.- 

"ALMXAtm 


WttXT. 


nXMUJ  fVO'S    STATSMINT    AS    TO    PKCCZOTTUC 

Within  tlie  past  few  weeks  I  received  a 
lir.  Flemmlng  on  the  appoint- 
ment procedure.  In  it  he  said  that  "In  order 
to  provide  vi  with  an  opportunity  to  explore 
In  a  carefu  1  manner  the  issues  which  are 
.his  matter,  the  Commission  has 
jromul'^te  a  temporary  regula- 
irouid  liave  the  effsct  of  making 
f  3r  all  present  haazlag  examiners 
to  perform  their  f  iilliaie  after 


Involved  in 
decided  to 

tloi^  which 
It  possible 

to  continue       ^ _.,^ 

Juiie  11.  pe  idlng  the  promuljatlon  of  final 
regulations  >y  the  Commission,  these  regula- 
tions to  bee  >me  effective  on  August  1.' 

Commlssidner  Plemming  also  advise*  me 
that  in  the  Interval  he  Intends  to  transmit 
to  all  interc  itad  parties  a  tentaUve  draft  of 
the  propoetil  regulations,  and  he  further 
states  that  t  earlngs  will  be  held  so  that  vari- 
ous apprtacl  les  to  this  problem  may  be  care- 
fully studiec .  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  pro- 
cedure. 

In  the  la  it  analysis.  I  suppose  that  the 
greatest  pro  tlem  with  reference  to  exsmlner 
^ppolntmen  ■  will  occur  in  the  future,  after 
the  initial  i  election  of  wlmn  has  been 
made.  Thei  e  future  appoiwnaanta  wUl  pro- 
vide a  teatli  g  ground  to  determine  whether 
attempts  wll  be  made  to  sabot£ge  the  statute 
by  evading  1  s  intent  and  policy. 

The  appointment  problems  should.  how< 
•][«.  be  taaporary  in  character  and  I  have 
•»ery  eiMiM  nee  that  they  will  be  correcUy 
aolvcd.  Qma  they  have  been  solved,  it  la 
gratifying  tt  know  that  the  statute  gives 
these  examli  era  security  of  tenure.    Ws  must 


be  eqiiaUy  vl  [llant  in  seeing  that  this  security 
Is  Implemen  ed  with  adequate  regulations  to 

Insure  its  e!  lectlveness  In  actual  practice. 


I  have  of  neceaslty  In  the  course  of  thla 
rather  brief  discussion  confined  my  commenta 
to  a  large  degree  to  those  provisions  of  thai 
act  which  I  felt  related  most  directly  to  inizj 
group. 

KISD    fOa    PWB—TSKDIKO    OF   PUVATl 


I  woxild  not  like  to  leave  this  group,  how- 
ever, without  adding  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  act  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  spirit  with  which  r  la 
administered.  I  don  t  want  to  maice  .my 
atatament  which  could  be  construed  as  par- 
tisan, but  I  thing  it  U  undeniable  that 
the  basis  of  the  most  objective  studies  whl 
could  be  made  many  agencies  m  gove 
ment  have  unfortunately  tiemonstrated  _ 
deplorable  lack  ot  appreciation  for  the  prob- 
lems  of  private  todvrtry  and  the  pnvata 
citizen. 

Granted  that  the  agencies  have  frequertly 
had  to  administer  difficult  laws,  it  is  i  .U 
difficult  to  explain  why  In  the  admlr:lstration 
there  has  frequently  been  an  imwarranted 
degree  of  bureaucratic  arrogance  used  to  I 
sandbag  the  average  taxpayer  into  sub- 
mission. 

I  don't  desire  to  dwell  on  the  past  history, 
but  I  do  know  that  if  agencies  are  to  survive 
unscathed  by  further  congressional  surgery, 
it  will  be  necessary  (or  them  to  become  keen- 
ly and  acutely  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
and  the  challenges  which  confront  them. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  thoae  of  vm  I 
who  are  assembled  here  tonight,  for  example, 
are  aware  of  these  chaliengea  which  confront 
government  today. 

THs  cwdii— ■  or  oxni  nxxa 

We  are  today  engagad  In  shrinking  govern- 
ment from  the  high  tide  of  necessary  war- 
time regulations  to  the  minimum  level  neces- 
sary for  the  orderly  conduct  of  business  in  J 
a  peacetime  period. 

We  are  today  engaged  In  fighting  our  way 
back  from  a  situation  in  which  all  too  fre- 
quently business  and  private  initiative  were 
condemned  before  they  were  given  a  hearing. ' 

We  ore  today  flshtlng  our  way  tack  from ' 
a  condition  in  which  all  too  frequently   a 
single  agency  of  government  was  both  prose- 
cutor and  Judge. 

We  are  today  fighting  oxir  way  toward  an 
era  in  which  our  kind  of  economy  will  ba 
tested  to  a  degree  yet  undreamed  of. 

We  are  today  fighting  our  way  toward  a 
government  of  law  rather  than  of  men. 

urrcaazzjiTioNsHip  or  thkcx  bkamches 
Justice  Holmes  said  that  the  courts  are 
concerned  only  with  the  power  to  e;.act 
statutes,  not  with  their  wisdom.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  adequately  meet  its  responsi- 
bility and  i^  challenge  in  providing  tiiat ' 
wisdom,  and  it  is  up  to  the  executive  branch 
of  government  to  demonsuate  a  rare  under- 
standing In  the  administration  of  statutes 
which  are  enacted  and  not  to  seek  to  override 
congreealonal  policy. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Gentlemen,  you  are  to  an  amazing  degree 
an  intermediary    between    government    and 
the  people.     Tou  hold  high  and  consequen-i 
tial  positions  of  tremendous  importance  and' 
in  the  conduct  of  your  offices,  there  will  ba  j 
engendered  either  the  gratitude  or  the  re- 
sentment  of   the   Amerlcsn   people.    Tours 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility  and  yours  la 
a  stlmulsting  tssk. 

I  triist  and  believe  that  all  of  the  hearings 
examiners  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  I  believe  that 
they  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  conduct 
their  offices  with  sympathetic  undantaadlng. 
with  the  courage  and  the  vuion  and  tka  Im- 
partial fairness  which  will  insure  the  sur- 
vival of  that  which  is  good  in  government 
and  will  Insure  the  discard  of  that  which 
to  bad. 
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The  controversy  will  In  the  main  be  cen- 
tered around  the  procediu-e  for  obtaining 
desired  results. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted,  but  we  might  as  well 
expect  the  injection  of  issues  which  wUl 
have  for  their  principal  purpose  to  confuse 
the  minds  of  the  public,  and  to  create  preju- 
dice and  svispicion.  Would  that  all  could 
discuss  the  real  Issues  objectively. 

Tenneeseans  have  a  vital  Interest  In  the 
national  soU-fertUlty  bUl.  The  State  Is 
very  fortunate  in  having  phosphate  deposits 
in  the  central  basin.  These  deposits  are 
being  mined  most  heavUy.  The  other  known 
deposits  are  In  Florida  and  the  far  West. 
The  Florida  deposits  have  been  estimated  as 
10  times  greater  than  the  Tennessee  de- 
posits. The  western  depyoslts,  which  are  by 
far  greater  than  the  Tennessee  and  Florida 
deposits,  are  not  being  mined  extensively. 

The  demand  for  phosphate  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  t>ounds  in  the  liidwest  and  other 
agrlculttiral  sections.  War  demands  and 
foreign  shipments  are  putting  additional 
preesure  on  reserves  in  Tennessee  and 
Florida. 

The  question  Is  how  long  can  farmers  In 
Tennessee  and  the  South  enjoy  the  prox- 
imity of  phosphate  depoeits?  Would  It  not 
be  In  the  long-time  interest  of  aU  to  start 
exploratory  work  in  processing  of  the  west- 
ern deposits  to  safeguard  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  areas  that  have  traditionally  and 
must  continue  to  use  fertilizer?  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  MobUe  plant,  proposed  In  the 
biU,  Is  to  develop  processing  technique  ap- 
plicable to  the  needs  for  utilization  of  the 
western  depoeits. 

It  appears  to  be  poor  pubUc  poUcy  Indeed 
to  permit  the  removal  of  reserves  In  Ten- 
nessee and  then  In  time  force  Tennessee 
farmers  to  pay  transportation  cost  from  the 
far  West  on  fertiliser  requirements.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  South.  It  would  appear 
far  better  policy  to  equalize  the  withdrawal 
of  these  reserves  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
demands  of  aU  sections  for  phosphate  mate- 
rials. Certainly,  from  a  national  defense 
point  of  view,  to  which  phosphate  is  most 
important,  we  do  not  need  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket. 


Lilienthal:  ''No  Bomb  Back-Down' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ulienthal:  'No  Bomb  Back- 
Down."*  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  7.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Iaixnthal:  "Ko  Boicb  Back-Doww" 

At  Lake  Success,  Long  Island,  recently, 
David  E.  Lilienthal  made  his  first  pubUc,  de- 
tailed statement  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  Sen- 
ate confirmed  his  nomination  to  that  post  a 
few  weeks  ago,  after  a  long  and  bitter  debate. 

The  LUleuthal  performance,  we  think,  was 
moat  raaaauring. 

It  was  staged  before  the  Control  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  NaUons  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (which  shouldn't  be  confused 
with  Llllenthal's  atom  group),  reporters 
asking  questions  afterward. 

The  gist  of  the  Americ«n  atom  chleTs  re- 
marks was  that  we  are  not  going  to  back 


down  on  otir  previously  stated  position  re- 
garding the  aUan  bomb,  no  matter  how  much 
we  are  baited  and  berated  about  it  by  the 
Russian  Government  in  Moscow  and  Its  filth 
columnists  in  the  United  States,  or  by  any- 
body else. 

Instead.  Lilienthal  says  his  Commission  Is 
determined  that  this  country  shall  keep  the 
attxnlc  lead  It  already  has.  and  shall  do  Its 
darnedest  to  Increase  that  lead. 

This  means,  we  infer  and  hope,  that  we 
will  go  on  stock -piling  atom  bombs  and  make 
more  efficient  bomlis  as  the  good  Lord  unveils 
additional  atomic  knowledge  to  us. 


BAKUCH    nJM- 


iussiam  plan 


As  to  the  United  States  previously  stated 
position  on  the  atom  bomb.  It  Is  entirely 
clear. 

It  was  set  forth  months  ago  in  the  plan 
worked  out  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and  several 
associates.  The  Baruch  scheme  calls  for 
eventual  giving  up  to  an  international  organ- 
isation of  all  United  States  atom  bomb  se- 
crets— but  only  after  certain  conditions  have 
been  met. 

The  most  important  of  those  conditions  Is 
that  there  must  be  a  world-wide,  workable, 
foolproof,  and  cheatproof  system  of  Inspec- 
tion of  all  nations'  nuclear  energy  activities 
from  uranium  or  thorium  mine  to  end  prod- 
tiets. 

Next  In  importance  is  the  proviso  that, 
when  it  comes  to  punitive  action  by  the  UN 
against  any  nation  found  to  be  readying  an 
atomic  war,  none  of  the  big  five  countries 
shall  have  any  veto  power. 

And,  of  course,  the  United  States  will  not 
even  enter  into  such  an  agreement  as  this 
without  the  consent  of  two- thirds  of  the 
Senate,  as  In  the  case  of  any  treaty. 

The  Russians  have  been  opposed  to  the 
Baruch  plan  all  along,  for  obvious  reasons. 
They  have  offered,  and  go  on  offering,  a  plan 
of  their  own.  This  one  calls  for  keeping  the 
veto  power;  for  a  pious  International  agree- 
ment outlawing  the  atom  bomb;  and  for  the 
deetruction  within  90  dajrs  thereafter  of  all 
existing  atom  bombs — meaning,  of  course, 
ours. 

Mr.  Baruch  has  blackbaUed  this  Russian 
plan  from  the  word  go.  We're  more  than 
glad  to  see  LUienthal.  firmly  and  without 
double  talk,  second  that  black  ball.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
would  be  crazy  to  lay  the  atom  pistol  down 
with  the  Baruch  guarantiee  of  safety. 


Cannng  the  Desni  to  Blooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  €.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
you  ever  ridden  by  rail  or  airplane  over 
vast  portions  of  the  far  West,  especially 
over  the  Pacific  Southwest,  that  comer 
of  our  country  from  the  panhandle  of 
Texas  and  the  panhandle  of  Oklahoma 
westward  to  the  Pacific.  Ocean,  including 
the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
the  southern  half  of  California?  If  you 
have  traversed  the  far  expanses  of  that 
region,  you  saw  unfold  before  you  inter- 
minable miles  of  scenery,  of  strange  vege- 
tation, of  mountains  and  deserts,  which 
seem  to  support  mighty  little  of  human 
or  animal  life.  Perhaps  you  thought, 
what  was  this  country  intended  for;  of 
what  was  the  Almighty  thinking  when  he 
produced  so  much  apparent  wastelands? 
If  you  did  have  such  thoughts,  you  cer- 


tainly are  not  the  first  to  think  them, 
for  the  early  American  writer,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  crossed  the  Great  Plains 
to  the  Pacific  coast  to  where  rolls  the 
Oregon  declared  that  the  land  would  be 
fit  only  for  the  Indians,  being  incapable 
of  supporting  civilised  life. 

About  that  same  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing American  explorers,  Becknell,  in  his 
travels  west  of  the  Mi^ourl  River  called 
the  vast  reiglon  constituting  more  than 
half  of  the  present  United  States,  The 
Great  American  Desert.  Now,  more  than 
100  years  ago  such  a  view  seemed  quite 
logical,  but  what  a  libel  on  our  western 
geography  this  label  implies.  Even  in 
the  schoc!  geographies  which  our  grand- 
fathers used,  the  maps  of  the  United 
States  had  all  that  vast  western  half  of 
the  United  States  Wng  beyond  the  Great 
Bend  of  the  Missouri  River  labeled,  The 
Great  American  Desert.  That  name  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  applied  in  school  books 
even  down  to  our  own  rfiildhood  days. 

However,  It  was  found  that  although 
nature  is  cruel  in  a  vast  portion  of  the 
West,  yet  nature  nevertheless  does  fur- 
nish food  for  animals,  which  in  turn  fur- 
nish food  for  man.  This  great  American 
desert  has  been  shrinking  and  is  far  less 
forbidding  and  frightful  than  we  were 
taught  at  first  to  believe.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  this  vast  ex- 
panse supported  countless  thousands  of 
buffalo,  that  great  lumbering  hump-back 
creature  on  which  the  red  man  depended 
for  food,  clothing  and  all  of  his  necessi- 
ties. Yes,  those  vast  areas  which  sup- 
ported the  countless  thousands  of  buffalo 
were  well  suited  to  support  an  equal  or 
even  greater  number  of  their  domestic 
kind — the  white  man's  cattle.  However, 
it  Ls  a  slander  on  the  buffalo  to  call  the 
Texas  longhoms  his  domestic  kind,  so, 
not  to  ruffle  the  buffalo's  feelings,  we  may 
speak  of  the  Texas  longhom  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  buffalo.  Why  do  I  speak  of 
the  longhorn?  Because  most  of  our 
western  geography  was  first  occupied 
by  white  men  who  brought  in  cattle,  the 
first  kind  being  the  long-homed  crea- 
tures from  Texas.  Of  course,  longhorns 
have  been  displaced  by  better  stock. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
millions  of  buffalo  were  supplanted  by 
more  millions  of  cattle,  so  that  about 
half  of  the  States  in  the  Union  were 
carved  out  of  the  great  West  with  the' 
livestock  industry  as  their  economic  base. 
It  was  the  grass  which  grew  on  the  plains, 
and  some  on  the  desert,  which  supported 
a  greater  population  of  d(Mnestic  animals 
than  the  Indians  had  known  of  the  wild 
animals.  We  have  an  expression  which 
signifies  value,  or  lack  of  it.  when  we  use 
the  expression  "hay."  But  "hay"  is  not 
hay,  when  it  is  harvested  by  grazing 
herds,  or  otherwise,  as  it  is  the  very  basis 
of  animal  and  human  life  over  a  region 
a  thousand  miles  in  any  given  direction. 
Such  was  the  West  in  its  heyday.  In 
places  the  grass  grew  luxuriously.  In 
other  areas  where  the  rainfaU  was  slight, 
it  grew  sparsely,  but  all  over  the  West  it 
grew  and  it  made  himian  life  and  civiliza- 
tion possible  wherever  it  grew. 

We  are  told  that  the  era  of  cattle,  and 
especially  the  period  of  the  trail  driving 
out  of  Texas  through  the  West,  was  the 
period  from  1865  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury.    However,    the    cattle    business 
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reached  i  s  height  about  1890.  and  there 
was  a  Ian  er  cattle  population  then  in  all 
the  Westsm  States  than  at  any  time 
prior  or  n  ost  of  the  time  since  that  date. 
The  grea,er  portion  of  the  land  lying 
west  of  he  one  hundredth  meridian, 
lacking  si  fficient  moisture  for  cultivation 


was  utilized  thus  for  grazing, 
much  of  it  has  not  k)een  home- 
by  settlers,  it  remained  public 
domain  t  >  be  had  for  the  using,  and  the 
Urestock  (>wners  used  it.  Naturally,  they 
t  and  in  many  cases  overgrazed 
It.  so  thalt  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
ranges  d<  creased.  Public-spirited  citi- 
zens saw  frhat  was  happening,  and  called 
a  halt. 

Such  knen  as  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Gifford  Plnchot  took  the 
lead  In  tltc  saving  work  of  conservation. 
Much  gOKl  has  been  accomplished,  but 
some  of  tpe  aieas  worst  overgrazed  pre- 
sent an  impossible  task  for  Mother  Na- 
ture to  replace  the  vegetation  cover. 
Nature  hu  great  recuperative  power  in 
restoring  grass  on  even  those  areas 
grazed  b;  sheep,  which  are  worse  than 
those  grtzed  by  cattle,  and  some  lands 
have  beei  i  entirely  denuded.  Nature  will 
restore  same  of  the  native  grasses  if 
glvtn  bal  r  a  chance.  But  that  has  not 
btcn  the  experience  of  the  West,  and 
many  po  tions  entirely  overgrazed  have 
too  frequently  been  covered  with  snake 
grass  an  1  poisonous  weeds  and  other 
growth  Eot  nutritious  nor  beneficial  to 
livestock.  Also  some  lands  overgrazed 
have  bee  )me  badly  eroded.  There  are 
today  in  federal  ownership  hundreds  of 
millions  of  acres  of  land  west  of  the 
one  hunc  redth  meridian  which  has  been 
so  ebuse<  that  it  will  take  years  for  na- 
ture to  n  store  it,  if  nature  unaided  ever 
can  rest(  re  it.  What  is  the  hope  for 
such  lan<  s? 

I  think  that  a  wise  policy  of  controlled 
grazing,  coupled  with  the  proper  re- 
seeding  p  "ogram.  promises  restoration  of 
even  thee  worst  areas.  What  li  the 
best  proc  !ss  other  than  controlled  graz- 
ing thus  ar  discovered  for  aiding  nature 
to  restore  those  grasslands?  I  think  the 
bwl  aell  od  is  by  airplune  reseedlng.  us- 
ing pellet  led  seed  of  suitable  grasses  for 
each  given  area.  I  think  the  distribu- 
tion of  tie  seed  will  have  to  be  by  air- 
planes, aid  I  think  the  seed  will  have 
to  be  pell  tized  for  the  sowing,  and  I  also 
think  th<  fullest  possible  knowledge  is 
needed  df  suitable  seed — grass  seed 
adapted  1 3  the  soil,  the  altitude,  the  cU- 
mate.  an<  the  rainfall  of  each  region  to 
get  maxir  mm  results.  Such  a  method  is 
now  bein  :  used  on  50.000  acres  of  land 
in  Arizon  &  on  Indian  reservations.  Dr. 
Lytle  Ada  ms  has  devised  this  process  and 
has  made  this  beginning,  which  seems  to 
■le  so  f u  1  of  promise  that  I  have  con- 
tinuously urged  it  upon  my  colleagues  in 
Congress.  Let  me  explain  the  essentials 
of  this  pr  [)gram. 

Much  (f  the  area  that  we  would  like 
to  reseed  Is  rough  terrain  and  cannot  be 
driven  ov  ;r  with  any  implement  to  work 
the  soil.  Neither  a  team  of  horses  or  a 
tractor  w  th  a  disc  harrow  or  any  other 
fanning  i  nplement  can  scratch  the  land 
Mrface  because  it  is  so  rough.  A  great 
di*l  of  tl  e  territory  Is  like  that.  There- 
fore, the  ilrplane  method  of  distributing 
the  seed  s  the  only  practical  method  of 
dropping  it  over  a  large  area  quickly 


from  the  air.    The  seed  must  be 
letized  for  several  reasons.     When 
seed   is   distributed   from   the   plane 
must  fall  in  a  desired  pattern  and  not  be  | 
carried  by  the  wind  and  piled  up  where 
It  Is  not  wanted.    That  would  be  a  waste 
of  seed  and  also  ineffective.    According^ 
ly.   the   seed   must   be   given   sufficic 
weight  so  that  It  will  stay  where  it  fi 
and  at  the  same  time  be  given  protectU 
and  a  proper  aid  in  germination. 

This  is  another  function  of  the  pel^ 
letizlng.  for  the  pellets  are  made  of  si 
able  soil  and  contain  the  right  numt 
of  seed,  and  also  in  each  pellet  is  a  f i 
tiiizer   element,   an    insect   and   re 
repellent,  and  all  the  conditions  are  si 
that  the  seed  will  germinate  with  only 
little  moisture,  for  only  a  Uttle  moi.'^tui 
is  required  to  dis.^olve  the  pellets, 
though  some  pellets  fall  upon  a  st 
land,  the  soil  in  the  pellet  Is  sufBcl4 
to  germinate  the  seed      An  amazii 
large  percentage  of  the  pellets  disso) 
on  good  groimd  and  a  remarkable  per< 
centage  of  germination  actually  occurs.' 

If  this  experimntaiUon  of  reseedlng  I 
proves  successful  It  is  hoped  that  other] 
governmental  agencies  will  make  use 
the  process  on  public  lands  other  II 
Indian  reservations,  and  it  is  also  hoi 
that  private  holdings  of  cattlemen 
sheepmen,    at    their    expense,    may 
treated  in  the  same  way.     It  is  knc 
that   livestock   men   are  watching 
experiment  with  great  interest. 

Why  have  I  InaMod  on  this  expert 
mental  work  of  M.COO  acres  on  ai 
Indian  reservation  in  Arizona?  Nat« 
urally.  being  Consrasonan  from  Arize 
I  wanted  this  done  In  my  State,  thoi 
I  am  anxious  to  get  it  spread  to 
States  as  well.  Certainly  Arizona  Inc 
reservations  need  thi^  sort  of  treaime 
Some  of  our  greatest  Indian  reservatic 
are  in  the  Scale  of  Arizona,  the  larf 
being  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservarior 
which  Is  as  large  as  the  entire  State 
West  Virginia.  The  Navajo  Indians  ari 
nomadic.  They  are  essentially  >  vki 
men  and  they  hve  principally  on  she 
Sixty  thousand  Navajos,  mastly  in  not 
eastern  Arizona,  but  also  in  the  adj( 
ing  Staces.  are  living  on  that  area  tl 
size  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  wher< 
5.000  white  men  could  not  long  rxi 
This  is  a  high  plateau  area  and  it  hi 
been  terribly  overgrazed.  Perhaps  tl 
overgrazing  has  been  more  pronoi 
and  the  consequent  ero-^ion  has 
greater  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Resei 
tlon  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  Unit 
States.  Nothing  comparable  to  It 
be  found  outside  China.  Therefore, 
have  earnestly  endeavored  to  get  as  mi 
of  the  area  of  the  Navajo  ReservatI 
restored  to  its  original  grazing  possibil 
ties  and  also  to  minimize  as  much 
possible  the  loss  of  its  soil  throi 
erosion. 

There  Is  a  dollar-and-cent  value 
both  of  these  results,  and  the  least 
these  values  is  stabilizing  the  sheep  an^ 
wool  industry  and  the  economy  of  th« 
Indian  people.    I  say  that  animal  pi 
duction  is  the  least  of  the  value,  for 
is  from  the  Navajo  Indian  ReservatK 
that  most  of  the  silt  comes  into  the  CoU 
rado  River  which  is  now  filling  up 
Mead  at  an  alarming  rate.    Nearly 
billion  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
velopments  on  the  lower  Colorado  Rii 
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marks  In  the  Rbgou,  I  Include  a  break- 
down of  the  use  made  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  vsu-ious  Government  de- 
partments in  the  period  of  January  22, 
1047,  to  May  27.  1947: 

Usx  Made  or  the  Commtttxi  om  UN-AicniCAM 
Acnvrriis  bt  MniHKm  or  Comqbxm  amd 
Vauoub  Govermmemt  Dkpabtmemtb,  Jantt- 
AST  22.  IMT-HIAT  27,  1M7 

During  the  period.  January  22,  1047,  to 
May  87.  1947.  Inclusive,  a  total  of  512  Tlslta 
were  made  to  the  flies  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  by  persons  who  made 
their  own  check  through  records  and  publica- 
tions of  the  committee.  The  total  number  of 
names  on  which  they  checked  was  8,529. 
Thaae  callers  were  employees  of  congressional 
oommlttaes  or  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  employees  of  various  agencies  In 
the  ezecutlvs  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
namely:  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Interior.  Justice.  Labor.  Navy.  State.  Treas- 
ury, and  War,  the  United  SUtes  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

A  break-down  of  the  total  number  of  visits 
made  and  the  total  number  of  names  checked 
by  visitors  for  each  month  of  the  present 
year  shows: 


Moot! 

Number 

Nmnber 
of  names 
cbeckwl 

Jan  a-31.  1947 

48 
•3 

128 
132 
112 

•7^ 

Feb.  l-a*.  1M7 

1.462 

Mar  1-31. 1M7 

Xl3h 

Apr.  !-»»,  1W7 

2,«fiU 

IM  87  1-27,  1»47 

1,614 

Total  

fil2 

8,«2W 

In  addition,  the  committee  staff  assisted 
these  callers  In  cases  where  they  were  unable 
to  find  Information  which  was  known  to  tie 
available  or  In  cases  where  they  needed  to 
consult  source  material  contained  In  the  files. 
Sixty -six  requests  of  this  kind  were  filed  by 
members  of  the  committee  staff  covering  In- 
Xormatlon  on  47  individual  names  and  65 
organisations. 

During  the  same  period  of  time.  Members 
of  Congress  made  313  separate  requests  for 
Information  from  the  files  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  In  answering 
these  requests,  committee  emplo3ree8  made  a 
•earch  of  flies,  records,  and  publications  of 
the  committee  and  furnished  Members  of 
Congress  with  written  rep>orts  on  the  602 
Individual  names  and  236  organizations 
listed  In  these  requests.  In  many  cases  It 
was  necessary  to  check  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  sponsors  of  an  organization  through 
all  sources  In  order  to  make  a  report  on  the 
organization,  and  no  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  number  of  names  checked  in  such  cases. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the 
monthly  totals  for  this  year  of  the  number 
of  requests  received  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  number  of  individual  names 
of  persons  or  organizations  Involved: 
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Adt.  i-».  l»47 

Mar  l-2!>.  DMT... 
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73 
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Weddy  Messaf  e  to  My  Constitnents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMET 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  messftge 
to  my  constituents: 

WIEKLT     ICZSSAGX    r«OM     TOUH    OONGXZSSMAN, 
HOlCZa  A.  SAICST 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Ohio.  Members  of  Congress  returned  to  their 
desks  this  week  refreshed  and  inspired  by 
the  Memorial  Day  services  over  the  holiday. 
Most  of  Mi  feel,  I  believe,  that  we  are  enter- 
ing the  last  lap  of  the  present  session.  As 
you  know,  under  the  terms  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  we  are  due  to  complete  this  first 
legislative  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
by  July  31. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every 
piece  of  legislation  introduced  in  the  Hotise 
or  the  Senate  will  have  been  acted  upon.  It 
does  mean  that  the  most  urgent  and  press- 
ing matters  of  concern  to  the  voters  in  the 
last  congressional  election  have  been  thor- 
oughly studied.  Laws  have  been  passed  to 
provide  the  machinery,  the  money,  and  the 
men  to  work  dut  the  solution  for  these  major 
national  problems. 

The  two  most  important  measures  sent  to 
the  President  this  week  were  the  labor  bill 
and  the  bill  reducing  taxes.  As  I  see  it.  the 
many  expressions  of  diverse  opinions  on  these 
two  pieces  of  legislation  furnished  an  luimls- 
takable  Indication  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment has  come  out  of  the  war  in  health- 
ier condition  than  it  was  6  years  ago.  The 
two-party  system,  which  has  served  us  well  In 
the  past.  Is  coming  Into  its  own  once  more. 

Now  there  may  be  some  of  you  listening 
In  right  now  who  are  shaking  yoiir  heads  and 
sajrlng:  "That's  Just  Homer  playing  PoUy- 
anna  again!"  To  you  doubting  Thomases  I 
say,  the  time  to  worry  about  government  is 
the  day  when  you  hear  nothing  but  agree- 
ment in  Washington.  When  all  we  hear  is 
"yes.  yes"  coming  out  of  the  congressional 
halls  and  the  Federal  buildings,  we  have 
cause  to  be  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
our  great  Republic. 

Today,  In  all  reverence,  I  thank  God  for 
the  healthy  signs  of  disagreement  In  Wash- 
ington. I  thank  God  that  whether  President 
Tniman  signs  a  bill  or  doesn't  sign  it,  he  has 
a  right  to  try  to  check  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  If  he  sincerely  disagrees  with 
its  legislative  decisions.  I  am  equally  thank- 
ful for  the  comforting  promlxlty  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Every  day  as  I  walk  to  and 
from  my  office.  I  pass  the  Impressive  white 
edifice  which  houses  our  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority. Many  of  you  have  visited  it,  I  know. 
Do  you  ever  wonder  where  this  cotintry  would 
be  today,  with  totalitarian  governments  ap- 
parently thriving  In  many  lands,  were  It  not 
for  the  Ingenious  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances our  forefathers  painstakingly  built  Into 
the  framework  of  our  representative  gov- 
ernment? 

Because  of  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  citizens,  sources  of  all  the  Oorern- 
ment's  authority,  kikow  they  will  get  a  square 
deal.  If  they  think  they  aren't  getting  fair 
treatment,  either  frdm  the  Executive  or  from 
the  Legislature,  they  can,  as  the  saying  goes, 
"throw  the  rascals  out."  And  as  long  as  we 
have  good  healthy  arguments,  a  strong  oppo- 
sition, the  people  can  always  find,  shall  we 
say,  "other  rascals"  to  give  them  what  they 
want  In  the  way  of  legislation  and  Govern- 
ment administration. 


Seriously.  I  had 'planned  to  discuss  some  of 
the  advantages  we  have  as  citizens  of  the 
United  StatAs,  living  today  under  our  free 
CJovemment.  I  see  that  a  noted  Journalist 
has  written  along  that  line  In  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  published  last  Sunday.  I 
dont  know  whether  additional  copies  of  that 
article  are  to  be  printed — they  should  be. 
Every  man  and  woman,  every  high  school 
boy  and  girl  In  the  United  States  should  have 
a  chance  to  see  what  Brooks  Atkinson  wrote. 
The  piece  was  called  America  and  RoMte. 
Dangers  and  Hopes.  The  part  about  Russia 
Is  good,  but  what  Impressed  me  most  was  his 
accent  on  the  assets  of  this  couijKry,  aad  his 
positive  approach  to  our  problems  of  jworld 
leadership. 

For  example.  I  would  gather  Mr.  At^^son 
agrees  with  the  report  out  this  week  refom- 
mendlng  universal  military  training.  "TBut, 
he  says,  "We  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not 
fail  at  home."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "The  peace 
of  the  world  depends  less  on  the  truculence 
and  force  of  the  Soviet  Government  than  on 
our  ability  here  to  fulfill  the  promises  of 
democracy — which  are  freedom  for  Indi- 
viduals, Individual  opportunity,  and  a  pro- 
gressively higher  standard  oi  llTlng." 

This  is  a  newspaperman's  way  of  saying 
what  I  meant  when,  Just  a  month  ago.  I 
expressed  my  belief  that  "Today  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  together  to  put  the 
American  formula  for  prosperity  into  effect 
by  finding  the  means  to  get  more  goods  for 
more  people  at  lower  prices."  I  said  then, 
and  I  repieat.  this  Is  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain our  hlfl^  standards  and  use  our  great 
natiu-al  resources  fairly  and  efficiently. 

Most  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  fall  Into 
one  of  two  ways  of  thinking  (or  not  think- 
ing) about  our  country  and  oxir  Government, 
and  what  It  means  to  us.  Either  we  take 
the  great  bounty  of  American  life  for  granted, 
because  we  have  never  known  anything  else, 
in  which  case  we  fail  to  appreciate  It,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  say,  with  Eric  Johnson, 
"The  United  States  of  America  is  the  wealth- 
iest, healthiest,  freest,  best-educated  coim- 
try  In  all  history."  If  we  let  It  go  at  that, 
we  fall  Into  a  rut  of  complacency  and  fall 
to  see  all  the  Improvements  which  must  be 
made  if  we  are  to  use  our  Ood-glven  land  to 
the  greatest  benefit  of  all. 

How  often  do  we  stop  to  think  that  with 
less  than  7  percent  of  the  world's  population 
we  are  equipped  to  produce  one-flfth  of  all 
the  world's  goods?  Are  we  aware  that  we 
have  35  percent  of  the  world's  railroads.  70 
percent  of  Its  automobiles.  46  percent  of  Its 
radios,  and  the  greatest  store  of  industrial 
know-how  In  the  world? 

We  all  realize  the  miracles  of  production 
wrought  during  the  recent  war  by  the  men 
and  women  who  worked  in  our  factories.  Do 
we  constantly  Insist  that  these  wartime 
methods  and  practices  be  carried  over  and 
devoted  to  peacetime  production?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  nation  which  produced  the  ma- 
terials of  war,  as  we  did.  Is  unable  to  build 
enough  houses  and  apartment  buildings  to 
provide  decent  homes  at  reasonable  prices 
for  all  our  citizens? 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Bousing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Toledo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  its  determined  efforts  to  ease  the  hous- 
ing shortage.  Next  week  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  their  program  to  promote  the  re- 
modeling of  large  houses  into  duplexes  to 
provide  homes  for  veterans.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  will  liu-nlsh  free-cost  estimates 
made  by  experts  to  those  of  you  who  have 
large  houses  which  might  be  remodeled  to 
give  some  veteran  a  warm,  comfortable  place 
to  live.  This  is  Just  a  part  of  the  complete 
program,  but  it  Indicates  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness  which  has  built  up 
the  United  States  in  the  past.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  cooperative  action  to  solve  local 
problems,  rather  than  waiting  for  directions 
from  some  Washington  headquarters  before 
acting. 
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dian  Affiirs: 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  we  are  In 
sartous  di  ng«r  of  seeing  aU  the  gains  of  the 
last  90  yiars  In  Indian  Affairs  wiped  out. 
We  are  ti  treatened  with  reversion  to  condi- 
tions Jus  as  bad  in  their  way  and  Just  as 
cruel  tu  c  iir  Indians  as  those  which  obtained 
iMB  tbj  I  AHOclatlon  began  lU  fight  for 
jusUea  t«  tba  bidlana  in  the  early  nineteen 
twenties. 

This  m  ly  sound  OTerdramatle  and  alarm- 
ist. Unb  ippUy  It  Is  the  case.  If  all  of  the 
l«flriatlai  i  now  before  CongreH 
vt  aball  taftTe  a  crippled 
schools  at  ut  down,  hospitals  out  of  operation 
the  whol )  program  not  only  of  advancing 
our  Indikna  into  equality  but  of  merely 
enabling  them  to  exist  broken  down.  We 
shall  haw  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  plunder 
and  to  tt  •  tyatem  by  whloh.  in  the  50  years 
before  19  M>.  over  a  hundred  millions  acres 
of  land  I  Ad  millions  of  dollars  In  capital 
aMSts  pai  wd  Into  the  posscaslon  of  rapacious 
white  me  i. 

We  well  know  that  the  largest  rurrlTlng 
tribe  of  Iidiaxu.  the  more  than  60.000  Nav- 
ajos.  are  1 1  present  deprived  of  even  minimal 
education  health  services,  even  of  the  means 
of  eamln  ;  a  livelihood,  and  that  this  great 
tribe  staa  ils  literally  on  the  brink  of  famine. 
Tet  we  SIS  no  signs  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  tl  I*  American  people  to  lift  a  finger 
to  help  U  >«ra. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  the  con- 
dition of  our  Indians  generally  was  steadily 
improTlni  .  There  were  mistakes  and  set- 
backs, th  Te  were  areas  in  which  our  policy 
was  Ineffictual  or  even  tvrong.  But  on  the 
whole  w<  were  advancing  steadUy  toward 
the  time  then  Indians  would  no  longer  need 
the  sneclsl  aafeguards.  privileges,  services, 
and  reeti  letlottB  upon  which  their  present 
survival  i  lepends.  we  could  see  coming  the 
time  wh«  Q  all  of  them  could  fully  partici- 
pate in  our  American  life  as  competent 
equals  of  all  other  citizens.  During  the  war. 
nakarally  acUvltles  decreased.  Much  of  the 
baat  panmnel  of  the 
drawn  d  into  war  scrvioM^ 


curtailed.  So.  also,  this  association  inevUl 
tably  became  lees  active.  We  did  not  see  anyj 
great  danger  in  this.  Rather,  we  look«d| 
toward  the  postwar  period  with  great  he 

Our  hope  sprang  from  two  sources, 
felt  that  the  conscience  of  this  cotintry 
awakened   as   never   before  to   lU   duty 
apply  its  democratic  beliefs  to  all 
within  tu  borders.     We  also  saw.  with 
and  wonder,  how  unanimously  our  Indi 
rallied  to  their  country's  service.     We 
their  amazing  record  in  the  armed  servic 
their   devotion   in   the   war   industries, 
lavlshness  with  which  out  of  their  pover 
they  gave  money  and  goods  and  effort  In 
country's  need.     We  knaw  that  one  of  tt 
men  who  raised  the  Hag  on  Mount  Sunt 
was  an  Indian,  and  that  shortly  after  tl 
flag  was  raised,  another  Indian  died  to  k( 
It  there.     We  who  served  in  the  war  kni 
that  these  were  truly  brothers  in  arms,  ma 
to  be  proud  of.  great  defenders  of  their 
try.  thotisands  of  them.     We  ehsrtsbad 
delusion  that  in  return,  their  country  wot 
pay  attention  to  the  Indians'  needs  as  It  ncvi 
had  before,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
tarcst  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
persuade  the  Congress  to  give  them  a 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  good  things 
our  way  of  life. 

This  was.  it  saems.  mere  delusion.  Ii-.-c 
of  an  era  of  help,  hope,  and  opportunity,  t 
Indians  today  faca  a  desperate  crisis. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  vital  matter  of  a 
propria tlons      To   understand   what    Is 
pending.  It  Is  helpful  to  review  the  ms 
in  which  the  estimates,  the  requests  for 
proprlatlons.  arc  prepkared.    First,  the  Indii 
Office    prepares    its    estimate    of    Its    ni 
This  estimate  Is  reviewed  and  pared  dowxil 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Then  It 
reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  whU 
makes  further  cuts      This  twice-reduced 
tlmate  comes  before  Congress.    This  year 
request,  in  its  final  form,  was  $54,000,000. 
present,  luileas  the  Senate  subcommittee 
give  heed  to  the  Indians'  plight,  in  the  gei 
eral    reduction   of   the   Department   oX 
Interior's  budget,  the  Indian  Service  la 
to  get  only  about  tSS.OOO.OOO. 

That  cut  means  a  crippled  Indian  Ser 
When   the   appropriation   for   such    an 
ganlxatlon  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatiott 
made.  It  means  simply  that  certain  proj 
will  not  be  undertaken.    The  effect  Is  m 
tive     The  organisation  as  such  is  not 
stroyed.    But  a  drastic  cut  In  the  Indian  ai 
proprlatlon  has  a  positive,  destructive  efffl 
for  it  means  the  termination  of  going 
tivities.     It  will  mean  the  laying  off  of  per^ 
sonnel  when  the  service   is  already   gr  s«l] 
tindermanned.     It  means  that  schools  ci 
handle  even  fewer  pupils,  that  hospitals  ma|| 
have  to  close,  and  that  areas  already  empty  ( 
medical   services   will   remain   so    deprivs 
The  cry  of  the  Indians  for  more  doctors 
more  schools,  the   twin  essentials  of  he 
will  go  unheeded.     Our  Indian  populatlc 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  loyal  cltlzet 
will  step  back  toward  the  old  days  of 
norance  and  disease,  the  wretchedness  frc 
which  they  were  so  hopefully  emerging, 
the   manifold,   essential   enterprise  such 
agricultural  extension  work,  development 
reeources.  the  varlotis  forms  of  training. 
vancement.  and  establishment  of  econoi 
strength  will  be  curtailed.     We  must  he 
that  before  the  pending  appropriation 
is  enacted  into  law.  the  Congress  will  see 
cruel  error  of  including  a  service  respoi 
for  the  living  of  hundreds  of  thousand* 
citizens  in  a  blind,  across-the-board  eccnc 
cut. 

We  also  have  pending  certain  bills.  Int 
duced    with    the    best    possible    Intentlot 
which  allegedly  are  for  the  "emanc'patioa^ 
of  the  Indians.    Note  that  word  "emanci{ 
tion."     It   typifies   the   erroneous   thlnkt 
that  underlies  them,  with  Its  totally  false 
plication  that  Indians  are  in  some  mai 
enslaved. 
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ence  of  the  council's 

for  schools,  schools. 

sey  asked  for  doctors 

for  the  development 

DUld   enable   them   to 

they   are  being  edu- 

jore  even  than  farm- 

^ey  asked  for  schools. 

re  solemnly  bound  to 
a    teacher    for    ever- 
low  that  we  can  solve 
erhaps  in  as  short  a 
know  that  by  a  large 
^vestment  we  can  de- 
land  to  turn  the  bal- 
^o  a  reasonably  sound 
resent  tribe  while  the 

on. 
I  For  lack  of  funds,  old 
closed  becaiue  they 
while  no  new  ones 
of  the  Navajos  have 
at  all.  less  than  half 
are  at  home  in  the 
kousand  Navajo  chil- 
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dren  today  have  no  chance  to  go  to  school. 
Those  vcho  do  get  into  a  olassroom,  generally 
do  ncK  get  beyond  the  fifth  grade.  Bardiy 
60  can  hope  to  go  through  high  school. 

The  Navajoe  are  a  famous  tribe.  We  think 
of  them  romantically.  Three  thousand  of 
their  young  men  distinguished  themselves 
mightily  in  the  war.  Take  a  look  at  them. 
The  veterans  sit  Idle  and  helpless,  for  there 
is  no  land  for  them  to  farm,  and  they  lack 
the  education  to  seek  work  outside.  The  peo- 
ple are  hungry.  Many  are  already  living  on 
the  charity  of  the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
access  to  enough  land  to  survive  on.  Before 
another  year  is  out  we  shall  be  making  out 
the  relief  rolls.  If  we  do  not  fulfill  our  treaty 
obligations,  if  we  do  not  wake  up  and  move 
energetically  to  the  rescue,  in  a  few  years 
this  tribe  will  be  forced  to  disintegrate.  Illit- 
erate, Ignorant,  its  members  will  drift  across 
the  country  as  migratory  worloers,  Okies, 
gypsies,  hoboes,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  with  all  their  great  tradition 
and  potential  contribution  as  well-equipped 
citizens  gone,  destroyed. 

We  wr.nt  the  Indians  free.  Technically 
they  are  free.  They  are  citizens,  they  can  go 
where  they  like,  enter  into  any  enterprise, 
and  they  can  die  for  their  country  as  readily 
as  the  next  man.  In  fact  they  are  not  free, 
nor  can  they  be  until  they  are  liberated  from 
ignorance  and  set  upon  their  feet  economi- 
cally. Por  20  years  we  have  advanced  to- 
ward that  freedom,  now  we  are  faced  with 
a  crisis  which  may  result  in  a  complete  set- 
back, and  we  are  literally  faced  with  a  fiat 
desperation  in  regard  to  our  greatest  tribe, 
comprising  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  Indian 
population.  Now  Is  the  test  of  this  associa- 
tion: what  you.  all  of  us.  are  able  to  do  in 
this  next  year  will  be  the  proof  that  we  can 
and  will  defend  the  Indians  or  that  we  are 
futile.  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  good- 
nees  of  the  American  people.  I  cannot  lie- 
lieve  that  they  cannot  be  moved,  and  I  have 
faith  in  this  association's  ability  to  awaken 
them  and  to  forestall  a  shameful  disaster. 


The  Taft-Wacner-EHender  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALiroBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Coimcil, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

Whereas  the  hotislng  problem  is  the  most 
critical  domestic  Issue  facing  this  country, 
particularly  as  it  affects  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Census  survey  in- 
dicates that  amOng  veterans  who  desire  to 
own  their  own  homes  only  15  percent  can  pay 
more  than  $60  per  month,  while  14  percent 
can  pay  less  than  $30  per  month,  and  «8  per. 
cent  can  pay  from  $40  to  $60  per  month: 
among  every  10  veterans  desiring  to  rent  only 
1  is  able  to  go  higher  than  $60  per  month, 
while  2  cannot  afford  even  to  pay  $30  per 
month,  and  7  cannot  go  over  $50  per  month; 
and 

Whereas  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  hous- 
ing biU— 8.  86«  and  H.  R.  2523— presents  the 
means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  housing, 
whether  for  sale  or  rent:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolved,  That  Harry  T.  McLane  Post  1387. 
Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Bellfiower.  Calif.,  go  on 
record  In  support  of  the  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  bill; 


Harry  T.  IfcLane  Poet  1387,  Veterans  ot 
Porelgn  Wars  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, urges  immediate  hearings  by  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  and  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  bill  by  Congress;  and 

This  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Coimcil.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  for  approval  and  trans- 
mission to  the  Department  of  CalUomla, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  that  copies 
be  sent  to  Congressman  Willis  W.  Bbaouet 
and  United  States  Senators  SHnmsw 
DowNKT  and  William  P.  Knowlaitd. 

Hakbt  a.  Hendricksoh, 
Commander. 

AtTBT  T.  Rzsvn, 

Adjutant. 


Canada  and  the  Pan  AmericaB  Uuon 


G>iisi%ti  Represents  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RANET 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sylvania  (Ohio)  Sentinel  of  June  5, 
1947: 

CONOUSS    KKPKBBENTS    THX    PIOPLS 

Recently  the  governors  of  most  of  the  far 
Western  States  met  and  Jointly  denounced 
the  action  of  the  House  In  heavily  reducing 
appropriations  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
which  would  have  largely  been  used  for  the 
construction  of  tax-exempt  Government  elec- 
tric generating  plants  and  related  facilities. 
The  governors  announced  that  they  would 
make  a  concerted  demand  on  Congress  to 
restore  the  funds  of  their  original  figtu-e. 
on  the  grounds  that  the  future  welfare  and 
industrial  development  of  the  West  Is  at 
stake. 

Here  Is  a  perfect  example  of  why  economy 
In  Government  has  become  so  difficult  a  goal 
to  achieve.  The  plain  and  ominous  lact 
is  that  we  have  come  to  look  on  the  Federal 
Treastiry  as  a  bottomless  pit  which  may  be 
raided  at  will  for  any  region's  pet  projects. 
All  of  lis  are  strongly  In  favor  of  a  reduced 
budget — BO  long  as  budget  reductions  don't 
affect  us.  Governors,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, mayors  and  a  host  of  minor  officials 
shriek  to  high  heaven  whenever  a  nickel  is 
sliced  from  an  appropriation  for  their  States 
and  towns. 

Another  plain  and  ominous  fact  is  that 
we  have  lost  local  Independence  and  local 
self-reliance.  We  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  bUllons  for  purposes  which 
are  clearly  within  the  provinces  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  of  private  business  enterprise. 
And  thus,  we  are  surely  and  swiftly  building 
a  supergovernment  with  all  the  threats  to 
freedom  and  independence  that  supergov- 
ernment inevitably  implies. 

It  is  senseless  to  blame  Congress  for  waste 
and  prodigality  when  the  people  at  home  who 
cast  the  votes  demand  a  continuation  of  un- 
necessary spending.  Congress  simply  repre- 
sents a  distillation  of  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  long  run,  the  people  are  given 
what  th«y  ask  for — and  it  is  the  people  who 
must  choose  between  supergovernment, 
whose  end  Is  always  some  form  of  dictator- 
ship, or  our  constitutional  government  of 
limited  powers  with  its  firm  guarantiee  of 
maximum  freedom  for  all. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OP  WEW  T(»X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  President  visits  Canada,  our  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  with  whom  we  enjoy 
relations  of  unparalleled  cooperation  and 
cordiality. 

In  these  critical  times  we  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  mutual  benefits  which  flow 
from  the  powerful  bond  of  good  will  which 
unites  our  two  countries. 

On  May  7  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  48.  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  should  be  extended  an 
invitation  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  join  such  union  and  take  full  part  in 
Its  activities.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
Uiis  measure  will  have  an  early  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  a  favorable  response  from  both  the 
committee  and  the  House. 

In  this  connection,  pursuant  to  leave 
granted.  I  include  a  timely  editorial  from 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle: 

GOOD-NCGHBOB  PENCC 

Plans  for  the  visit  by  President  Truman 
in  Ottawa  this  month  are  directing  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  increasingly  close  re- 
lations between  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  herder  is  ceasing  to 
be  a  division  line  between  two  great  coun- 
tries and  la  being  recognized  more  clearly  as  a 
bond  of  fraternal  union  between  two  proud 
and  Independent  peoples. 

within  the  last  decade;  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  come  to  realize  more 
keenly  than  ever  before  their  need  of  co- 
operation with  other  naticms.  Not  only  have 
the  industries  of  Ameri-la  developed  enor- 
mous capacities  for  the  utlll2ation  of  natural 
products  and  raw  materials  outside  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  become  evident  in 
recent  months  that  Pan-American  soli- 
darity is  essential,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
achieve  at  home  that  security  which  is  neces- 
sary if  America  is  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  larger  arena  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  of  even  more  Immediate  Importance 
to  the  United  States  Is  the  preservation  and 
development  of  that  close  bond  of  friendly 
understanding  which  has  prevailed  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  between  tbe 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  this  Republic. 

President  Truman's  visit  to  Ottawa  at  this 
time  is  an  event  of  far  more  significance 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  Eerves  to 
accent  the  unity  of  the  two  great  EngUah 
speaking  nations  of  North  America  and  to 
remind  all  the  world  that  peaceful  coopera- 
tion without  a  show  of  force  la  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  an  actuality. 


The  President  and  the  Labor  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KJDCTOCXT 

ZN  TBt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  CBELF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaw 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricou, 
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I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Couri  !r- Journal : 
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aucm^  APFKOVs  tbi  laboi  bill 

sffely  be  asstuned  that  both  Senate 

will  accept  the  conference  report 

-Management  Relations  Act  of 

the  w«ek  is  out.  the  adjiisted 

will  be  on  the  President's  desk, 

or  veto.    Thla  newspaper  be- 

Mr.  Truman  should  approve  It. 

Is  reached  after  long  and 

sifudy  of  the  measure.     The  study 

pplied  not  only  to  provisions  of 

it  has  been  adjusted,  but  also  to 

of  evenu.  experiences,  and  atU- 

>f  which  It  emerged. 

the  moat  eamaat  eHorta   In  this 

has  been  the  aearch  for  a  definite 

a^Uck  upon  the  bill  by  apokasmen 

labor.     What   la   wrong   with 

their  eyes?     What  title,  section. 

or  line  holds  a  specific  danger  to 

freedom?     We  have  become  im- 

the  lack  of  any  bill  of  particulars 

leadership. 

heard  only  the  impaaaloned  gen- 

the   whole   bill   waa  wrong,   in 

loatlle  sponsorship,  and  in  detail. 

1  taard  cbargca  of  fascism  and  epl- 

peraonal     allusions    to 

.  Ball.  HAm.rr,  and  others,  and 

y     the     National     Aaaoclation     of 

It   la   £   id    the    bill    would 

In  lui-Amerlcan  slavery,  that 

>t  aoctal  progress  back  half  a  cen- 

It  would  deatroy  labor  and  labor's 

gains. 

see  where  It  would  do  anything 

Unions  may  still  atrike  for  the 

purposes  of  better  wages,  hours. 

conditions.     After   an   80-day 

to  hold  wht^e  fact  finding  goes 

even  strike,  as  before,  to  bring 

*atlon-wide  -tie-up.    The  right  of 

bargaining  and  selection  of  repre- 

by  majority  vote  remains  unlm- 


un  Battering 

Taft 


The  onl  r  new  stipulation  on  this  point  la 
that  labo^^  now  must  bargain,  where  prevl- 
management  was  obliged  to  bar- 
one  single  obligation  which  pre- 
labotr  laws  placed  upon  employers  has 

en  remcved.  But  to  the  existing  body  of 
laws  la  ad  led  one  important  particular,  and 
thla  is  thi  t  sum  and  substance  of  the  revi- 
sions, aa  1  a  tee  them.  It  is  the  intention  of 
making  vc  ilons  equally  responsible  for  their 

Btlons  w1  tb  management. 

Nor  are  we  Impressed  by  the  outcry  that 
the  M.-'gni  Carta  of  organized  labor  Is  being 
ripped  to  filecea.  What  we  see  in  this  legis- 
lation la  1 1  new  Magna  Carta.  It  Is  that  at 
the  Indivl  IurI  member  of  the  union. 

No  long  !r  may  he  be  exiled  from  a  union, 
deprived  c  f  his  right  to  work,  for  question- 
ing the  ac  (8  of  remote  oSoen,  or  demanding 
accountln  pi.  or  epeelrlng  his  mind  or  any- 
thlBg  oth<  r  than  nonpayment  of  due?  or  in- 
ItlattoQ  fc  es.  No  longer  may  a  man  be  de- 
nied a  un  on  card  If  he  is  qualified  and  ap- 
pllea  for  i  lembershlp.    No  longer  may  he  be 


barred  by 
ha  cannot 


mine  workers  has  been,  once  be 


a  imlon.  qr  puahed  arotmd.  as  irnny  a  rebel 
In  Lewis 
gets  tn. 

AU  thlsl 


put 

the  ranks 
pulsion 


unreasonable  fees.     The  law  saye 
be  coerced  or  intimidated  to  Join 


means  that  arbitrary  power  haa 
quafttoned.     Simply   stated,   the    bUl 

an  end  to  the  practice  of  holding 

with  rough  sttiff  or  threats  of  es- 
:  t  provides  inducement  for  teaching 
the  benefi  a  of  trade  unionlam  and  aolldarity. 
It  would  { lut  an  end  to  caprlciotis  strikes,  to 

violation  of  contract,  to  Jurlsdlc- 
tknal  atrina,  and  strikes  to  enforce  "feath- 
ertoeddlng  '  practices:  that  la.  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  men  for  doing  nothing  except 
atandlng   >y.    It  would  forbid  suikes  like  the 


paralyatng  walkout  of  seamen  last  year  to] 
force  employars  to  violate  NLRB  orders. 

On  this  page  la  printed  a  summary  of  the  I 
bill's  provisions,  which  tells  more  complelelf  | 
than  can  be  done  in  this  space,  of  the  leg- 
islation's complete  effect.    We  daresay  tl 
no  impartial  reader  can  fall  to  see  the 
eral  point  of  seeking  a  better  balance 
rights  and  responalbillty.    We  believe  mc 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  bill  she 
strengthen  the  process  of  collective  bar 
ing.     It  makes  this  the  important  thing 
forcing  both  sides  to  keep  at  it  rather  tl 
permitting  one  side,  labor,  to  walk  awny  fre 
the  table  any  time  it  pleases  and  to  call  oilt| 
Ita  men. 

The  bill  la  not  perfect.     But  we  have 
Impressed  by  the  obvloua  efforts  of  Ho\. 
Sen;\te  conferees  to  make  it  as  nearly  so 
possible.     The  suspicion  that  supporters 
the  original  bills  were  playing  polities,  il 
they  wanted  to  force  a  veto,  has  been 
moved.    They  obvioualy  want  a  bill  that 
work   and   that   approaches   the   deslree 
what  we  believe  to  t>e  the  majority  of 
of  the  United  Statea.     Some  detaila  rei 
which    atrike    us    aa    poaslble    of    techni 
evasion,  like  the  prohlbitltm  against  poUtli 
activity,  or  as  requiring  court  interpretatit 
like    the    ban    on    Communists.     There    ar 
vagueness  and  posaible  danger  in  spots.    Or 
may  foresee  a  protracted  round  of  suits.    Bi 
It   must   not   be   overlool.ed   that   Congrc 
plainly  does  not  regard  this  as  the  final 
in  labor  laws.     There  la  provision  for  a 
tlnulng  study  of  its  operations  and  of 
need  of  improvement  or  revisions. 

And  this  is  the  big  point.    We  hold 
be     unfortunate     that     circumstancea 
abuses  ever  forced  the  writing  of  many 
tails  in  the  bill.     We  feel  that  thU  necc 
may  Justly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  labor  li 
ershlp   and   its   refusal    to   live   up   to 
obllgationa  of  power  which  it  acquired, 
cooperation    and    consideration    which 
leadership  refused,  both  to  lawmakers  ai 
the  public,  should  now  be  forthcoming, 
an  earnest  of  good  intentions.    We  belH 
the  bill  will  lead  to  more  effective  and 
telllgent     labor-management     relations 
around.     A  kind  of  science  in  this  field  ma] 
develop,  with  the  prospect  of  peace  throt 
reason.     Up  to  now  there  have  been 
rigid,  one-sided  law  and  hair-trigger  strll 
or   compulsion    by    ever-present    threat 
strike. 


The  Bndfet-Cot  Howl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  cAuroBNu 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESKNTA1 
Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.   BRADLEY.      Mr.  Speaker.  It 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  in: 
In  the  RicoBO  an  article  from  the  Lai 
News,  of  Lontj  Beach.  Calif.,  one  of 
outstanding  labor  papers  of  the  west 
United  States.     It  must  be  indeed  gmtf 
f  ylng  to  Members  of  this  Congress  to  ;  ^  lU 
ize  that  our  efforts  to  achieve  some  re 
sonable  economy  in  the  expenses  of  gov^ 
eminent  meet  with  such  wholeheart 
approval  on  the  part  of  labor  in  one 
the  great  industrial  areas  of  the  Natic 
This  article  appeared  on  the  first  p« 
of  the  Labor  News  issue  of  May  30.  1941 
and  is  as  follows: 

raa  Busocr  cxrr  bowl 

It's  getting  pretty  tlrceome  to  hear 
weeping  and  walling  that   attend  virtus 


Ikes   In   the  budget. 
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slash  in  Navy  funds 
some  Congressmen 
rould  have  to  be  cut 
lie    Washington    re- 
claim  simply    wasn't 
the  fear  psychology 
:k  economy, 
reaken    our    military 
itial  branch  of  Oov- 
get  the  money  they 
halt  the  waste  and 
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rd  to  do  Just  that 
ipport  of  every  falr- 


ion  in  Kansas  Otf 

>F  REMARKS 

W.  VURSELL 

JOIS 

lEPRESENTATIVlS 

9.  1947 

It.  Speaker,  under 
>marks  in  the  Rsc-  , 
Uowing  editorial: 

CNnUL'S   DODGX 

the  vote  frauds  were 
and  before  the  evi- 
>rney  General  Clark 
»rs  that  he  had  made 
lilon  of  the  matter. 

the  phrase  "full  in-  i 
Ing   prodded    a  little 
loose  and  described 
^tailed  investigation."  \ 
probers  yesterday  he  | 
had  be^n  done  be- 
rlews  by  the  FBI.  a 
lited  to  talks  with  a 
lembers  of  the  elec- 

iscapable  that  Attor- 
fdeliberately  trying  to 
a  genuine  Invest. ga- 
le knew  was  no  more 
loing  what  the  sltua- 

what  was  happen- 
to  see  that  the  FBI 
the  whitewash.  At 
n  8p?clflcally  stated 
lot  reflect  the  results 
the  special  agents  of 

duty  and  he  mlsrep- 

cover  up  his  failure. 

r.  district  attorney  at 

rn  themselves  unfit 

secutlon  of  the  vote 

rt  in  the  President's 

Bterday    was    forced 
rote  fraud  and  vote 
^t  be  followed  to  their 
logical  conclusion  Is 
(guilty.     If  the  Presi- 
de this,  he  can  do  no 
ind  Wear  of  all  con- 
ad  appoint  a  special 
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Debt  ReHrement  Vennt  Tax  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPAROIAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  9  {legislative  dan  0I 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  1 
ftj^ic  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  en- 
titled "Debt  Retirement  Versus  Tax  Re- 
duction." by  Roy  A.  Poulke.  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dun  ft  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Dun's  Review, 
a  publication  issued  monthly  by  Dun  k 
Bradstreet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

DXBT    RxmXMXMT    VSBBUS    TAX    REDUCTION 

(By  Roy  A.  Poulke.  vice  president.  Dun  ft 
Bradstreet.  Inc.) 

On  January  20.  1795,  Alexander  Hamilton 
sent  his  last  report  to  Congress  closing  his 
official  career  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  That  report  on  public  credit  con- 
tains HamUton's  philosophy  of  the  Pederal 
debt  which  Members  of  every  new  Congress 
would  do  vrell  to  review  and  study.  "To  ex- 
tinguish a  debt  which  exists."  Hamilton  suc- 
cinctly summarized  after  his  metlculotis  and 
exhaustive  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  state 
of  the  national  finances,  "and  to  avoid  con- 
tracting more,  are  Ideas  alwajrs  favored  by 
public  feeling  and  opinion;  but  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  one  or  the  other  purpose,  which  are 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  evil,  is  always, 
more  or  less,  unpopular." 

Our  own  history  contains  too  many  ex- 
amples of  legislators  who  have  professed  sin- 
cere desires  to  see  the  public  debt  reduced 
rapidly,  but  whose  actions  Indicated  high 
degree  of  dlslngenlousness  or  the  lack  of 
Will  power  to  lay  taxes  for  that  specific  pur- 
poae.  "Theee  contradictions  are  In  human 
nature."  continued  Hamilton,  "and  happy, 
indeed,  would  be  the  lot  of  a  country  that 
should  ever  want  men  ready  to  turn  them 
to  the  accotmt  of  their  own  popularity,  or  to 
■ome  other  sinister  account." 

Six  years  after  HamUton's  last  message 
to  Congress,  on  November  1«.  1801.  Albert 
Gallatin,  the  native  of  Svrttaerland  who  had 
become  the  fourth  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  JefTeraon  In 
which  he  discussed  an  annuity  fonnula  for 
retiring  the  outstanding  debt.  In  that  letter 
he  touched  on  this  same  problem  of  the 
tirgent  necessity  of  retiring  the  existing  obli- 
gations of  the  Pederal  Government. 

"If  we  cannot  with  the  probable  smiount  of 
Impoet  and  sale  of  lands  pay  the  debt  at  the 
rate  proposed  and  support  the  establish- 
ments on  the  propoeed  plans,"  he  advised  the 
President,  "one  of  three  things  must  be  done; 
elthw  to  continue  the  Internal  taxes,  or  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  still  more,  or  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  with  leas  rapidity.  The  last 
recourse,  to  me.  is  the  most  objectionable 
•  •  •  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
the  present  administration  and  Congress  do 
not  take  the  most  effective  measures  for  that 
object,  the  debt  will  be  entaUed  on  us  and 
the  ensuing  generations,  together  with  all 
the  systems  which  support  it.  and  which  It 
supports  •  •  •"  Here  Is  a  forecast  which 
could  well  be  made  with  greater  earnestness 
today  with  our  national  debt  of  $268,000,000.- 
000.  than  14«  years  ago  when  our  debt  was 
only  $88,000,000. 

TlMae  two  suteemen  were  violently  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  their  political  life. 
Both  were  Americans  by  adopUon.    Hamil- 


ton was  the  strong  Pederalist.  the  practical 
analyst,  who  had  made  the  greatest  con- 
tributions toward  solving  the  Intricate 
financial  problems  arising  out  of  the  creation 
of  the  Pederal  Union  from  bankruptcy  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  GaUatln  vras 
an  antl-Pederallst.  and  exerted  his  Influence 
in  every  way  against  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  Pederal  Government.  To  Gal- 
latin any  national  debt  was  anathema.  But 
notwithstanding  their  violent  differences, 
the  two  greatest  Secretaries  of  the  Treasxiry 
had  one  fundamental  idea  in  common,  plans 
should  always  be  carefully  made  and  car- 
ried out  to  retire  any  public  debt  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

CO    AHEAD    AND    DO    IT 

In  the  years  prior  to  January  1.  1879,  when 
greenbacks  were  legal  currency  and  not  con- 
vertible into  specie,  Horace  Greeley  was  for- 
ever writing  that  the  way  "to  resume  was  to 
restime."  Others  would  disctiss  the  risks, 
the  difficulties,  necessities,  needs,  inflation, 
deflation,  and  consider  the  political  impli- 
cations in  the  restunption  of  gold  payment. 
Greeley's  formula  was  simple;  go  ahead  and 
do  It.  The  old  proverb  read,  "Actions  speak 
louder  than  words." 

And  so  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Pederal  debt.  UamUton  and  Gal- 
latin Implemented  '  their  basic  beUef  and 
their  tmquestioned  sincerity  with  action. 
Hamilton  would  incur  no  debt  without 
simultaneotisly  setting  up  the  Instruments 
for  its  complete  retirement.  While  Gallatin 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  reduced 
the  Federal  debt  from  $83,000,000  In  1801  to 
$45,000,000  in  1812,  a  reduction  of  46  percent, 
and  also  paid  $15,000,000  to  France  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Here  also  was  action, 
the  kind  that  emphasized  results. 

In  his  budget  message  made  to  Congress 
last  January,  President  Triiman  estimated 
the  Federal  revenue  at  $39,100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1947,  and 
expenditures  at  $37,500,000,000.  allowing  a 
surplus  at  $1,600,000,000. 

In  February,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  a  review  of  this  budget,  set  a  ceiling 
of  $31,500,000,400  on  spending,  $6,000,000,000 
less  than  the  President's  estimate  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  voted  a  $4,- 
500,000.000  saving.  To  date,  the  two  Cham- 
bers have  come  to  no  mutual  agreement. 
One  must  keep  in  mind  that  ceilings  such 
as  those  voted  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  only  an  expression  of  totent.  The 
real  Job  of  budget  cutting  takes  place  In 
the  specific  actions  on  appropriation  bills. 

On  March  27.  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
approved  by  a  vote  of  273  to  137  a  plan  to 
reduce,  retroactive  to  last  January  1,  (a>  30 
percent  of  the  taxable  personal  Incomes 
(after  exemptions  and  deductions)  of  $1  000, 
or  less;  (b)  20  percent  on  personal  incomes 
up  to  $302,000:  and  (c)  10^  percent  on 
higher  levels.  These  reductions,  it  was  isstl- 
mated.  would  cut  personal  income  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  |3,800.00C,000 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1947,  one- half 
of  which  woxild  apply  to  the  current  fiscal 
year  ending  next  June  30. 

Total  receipts  would  be  reduced  substan- 
tially with  no  clear  idea  at  this  stage  as  to 
what  ovir  foreign  commitments  and  domes- 
tic expendlttires  would  be  during  the  fiscal 
year  1947-48.  This  bizarre  program  has  not 
lacked  plenty  of  advocates,  but  what  busi- 
ness executive  would  apply  similar  reasoning 
to  his  own  business?  If  there  were  some 
doubt  as  to  levels  of  Income  and  expenses 
of  a  btislness  enterprise,  especially  after 
deficits  of  18  years,  every  possible  effort 
would  be  made  to  protect  a  margin  when 
black  ink  flnaUy  might  be  used  instead  of 
red. 

In  the  ortglnal  budget  for  1948-47  a  deficit 
of  $3,600,000,000  was  forecast.  By  January 
1947  the  estimated  deficit  had  been  reduced 
to    $2300.000.000.      Recent    Treasury    state- 


ments indicate  a  surplus  over  receipts  nm- 
nlng  around  $3,000,000,000.  It  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  end  on  June  30  with  a  surplus, 
but  certain  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred In  this  fourth  quarter  raise  some 
question  as  to  the  final  result.  Any  excess 
of  income  over  expenditures  will  provide  the 
first  surplus  in  17  long  years,  since  1930  when 
Herbert  Hoover  was  in  the  White  House. 
Prom  1930  to  1947.  the  debt  has  Increased 
Bixteenfold,  from  $16,100,000,000  to  1258.000.- 
000.000,  no  mean  feat  vrlthout  the  use  of 
magic. 

BALANCC    BUDGET.    XCDnCX    DEBT 

After  17  years  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
realization  that  a  balanced  budget  and  pub- 
lic debt  reduction  are  of  some  Importance 
before  material  personal  Income  tax  reduc- 
tion. Fortunately  for  our  own  national  good, 
we've  lost  that  sophism  of  the  New  Deal. 
"We  owe  it  to  ourselves."  Somehow  or  other 
that  adage  seemed  to  loee  Ita  potency  as  an 
economic  easement  for  tax  Increesea  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  The  steady  ineraaae  tn 
personal  Income  tax  rates  was  a  greater 
reality  to  the  Individual  than  the  misty  idea 
that  the  increases  made  no  difference. 

Hamilton  forecast  the  dilBculty  of  raising 
funds  by  taxation  to  reduce  the  debt,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction 
among  our  legislators  and  taxpayers  that 
relatively  heavy  taxation  until  the  Imme- 
diate future  Is  more  clearly  seen  Is  less  oner- 
oiis  than  continued  inflation  in  living  costs 
which  originally  stemmed  partly  from  deflct 
financing  and  the  Inflation  of  bank  credit 
by  forcing  $97,000,000,000  of  Pederal  securi- 
ties into  the  banlting  system.  A  program  of 
positive  debt  reduction  on  a  large  scale,  as 
the  most  Important  feature  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion and  monetary  policy,  would  lend  hope 
and  confidence  to  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Roswell  Maglll.  of  Columbia  University, 
and  John  W.  Hanee.  both  former  Under  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury,  have  supported  an 
across-the-board  personal  Income  tax  cut  of 
20  percent  on  the  basis  that  such  a  program 
waa  necessary  to  preserve  free  enterprise 
and  high  productivity  In  Industry.  The  the- 
ory behind  this  view  rests  on  the  idea  that 
reduced  tax  rates  for  wealthy  Individuals 
would  remove  the  barriers  to  Incentives  for 
Investments  by  those  who  really  have  the 
funds  to  Invest.  There  is  cogency  to  thla 
reasoning.  The  other  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  stressed  by  the  fact  (a)  that 
wealthy  individuals  now  are  taxed  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  p>ercent  on  capital  gains  and  not 
as  progressive  personal  income  tax  rates,  and 
(b)  if  funds  are  used  largely  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt,  those  funds  then  get  into  the 
pockets  of  securities  holders,  individual  or 
corporate,  and  would  at  least  partly  be  used 
for  reinvestment  purposes. 

TAX   LXCISLATIOir    OBJSCnVES 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  taxes 
should  be  reduced  and  little  or  no  reduction 
made  in  the  Pederal  debt  at  this  time.  Ham- 
ilton forecast  them  in  his  many  state  papers 
over  and  over  again.  There  were  plenty  of 
reasons  why  we  should  not  have  resumed 
the  payment  of  gold  in  1879.  There  were 
sound  reasons  in  1789  why  plans  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  Pederal  debt  and  there 
were  sound  reasons  In  1879  to  resume  pay- 
ment in  specie.  It  took  the  will  to  do  it. 
It  took  action  which  cut  through  the  red 
tape  of  continued  debate  and  pressure 
politics. 

In  the  ll^t  of  the  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions.  %he  f oUowlng  four  basic  objectives. 
listed  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
would  seem  to  be  the  elements  of  sound 
business  p>ollcy  for  consideration  in  deter- 
mining taxation  legislation  at  this  time: 

1.  That  Pederal  personal-income-tax  lef- 
Islatlon  be  made  to  apply  from  June  80  to 
June  30  to  coincide  with  the  fiscal  year  ot 
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Goremment.   and   accordingly 
la^Matlon  whatsoever  be  enacted  at 
vtroactlve  to  last  January  1. 
every   possible   cent   be  saved   tn 
of  the  manifold  departments, 
bureaus,   agencies,    and    corpora- 
Federal  Oovemment.     Here  Is 
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iie  past  IS  yean,  millions  of  words 
written   about  deficit  spending, 
advocates  Lord  Keynes  in  Brlt- 
Hansen.  and  Stuart  Che^e  In  the 
for  the  economist  and  the  pop- 
read4r.  soften  their  case  by  emphaslz- 
that  at  the  top  of  the  cycle, 
business   Is   good,   the   national   debt 
reduced  substantially.    In   a  de- 
debt  would  Increase,  but  over 
good  and  poor,  there  would  prob- 
falrly  even  balance  provided  there 
stiAcfent   understanding   to   raise   adc- 
In  times  of  full  employment 
nislneas  activity. 
not  in  the  top  segment  of  a  busl- 
today.  we  never  shall  be.     Now  la 
lo  make  hay  while  tl-e  sun  sblnM. 
re  ksonlng  and  keen  bttslnesa  Judg- 
wo^id  dictate  the  desirability  of  icAk- 
eatest  inroad  on  that  tremendotis 
in    the  next   few   years   that 
made.     That  objective  should 
jrearly  token  reduction  of  tl.OCO.- 
•2.CO0.0OO.00O.    but   tS.COO.OOO.OOO 
months,   beglnnliur  with   July   1. 
<  00, COO. 000  in  the  next  5  yeara. 
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Vuit  ing  Members  of  Korean  Bar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  n:w  Toax 
HOOSI  OF  RXPRSSKNTATTVEB 
onday.  June  9,  1947 


Ux.  KSATINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dia- 
Unguiahejl  group  of  Korean  jurists  and 
membersjof  the  bar  Is  now  Tisiting  thia 
country  i  o  survey  our  method  of  train- 
tnv  Inwyc  rs  ard  the  manner  In  which  the 
Americai  Judicial  system  functions.  We 
our  legal  brethren  from  this 
country  uhlch  is  so  close  to  our  hearts 
and  in  wt  ose  future  development  we  have 
a  profoupd  concern  and  an  extensive 

My  pei^nal  interest  in  this  delegation 
and  their  mission  is  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  thei  *  contact  with  our  Department 
of  State  has  been  through  a  distin- 
guished s  on  of  the  congressional  district 


which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  Mr. 
William  Roy  Vallance.  assistant  to  th«] 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  State  Department! 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Law  of  the  New  York  State] 
Bar  Association.     Mr.  Vallance  is  a  gn 
uate  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  tal] 
the  class  of  1910.  practiced  law  in  t) 
city  of  Rochester  with  one  of  the  ov 
standing  firms,  then  known  as  Hubt 
Taylor.  Goodwin,  and  Moser.  predecesa 
to  the  illustrious  firm  of  Nixon, 
grave.  Middlelon.  and  Devans.  and 
1918  entered  the  service  of  his  counti 
in  the  State  Department,  where  he 
for  nearly  30  years,  with  conspicuous 
votion.  occupied  positions  of  great  re« 
sponsibility. 

At  a  luncheon  arranged  on  May  27 
honor  of  the  Korean  delegation,  a  wel« 
come  was  extended  by  Mr.  George  Maur« 
ice  Morris,  formerly  president  of  tl 
American  Bar  Association  and  noi 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  tl 
newly  organized  International  Bar 
sociation.  to  which  response  was  m; 
by  Mr.  Justice  S.  K.  Lee  of  the  Korc 
Supreme  Court  and  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Chj 
Secretary  of  the  Korean  Le^l.«!laturr 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  thei:  re- 
marks on  this  auspicious  occasion: 

AODaXSS    ST    CEORCX    MAUBICS    MOBSIS.    STSAl 

or  Tmc  ROUS*  or  oanmss  or  thx 

TIONAI.  BAB  ASaOCXATIOM 

AH  persons  Intc-ested  In  the  advance 
civilization  in  the  path  of  Justice  and 
dom  under  law  have  been  concerned  al 
the  j)eople  of  Korea.    The  sympathy  of 
of  good  wUl  for  the  Koreans  In  their  efforts  i 
adUtve  lelf-government   has  been  partlc 
larly  kaan  among  the  members  of  the  I< 
pi ijf sbbIi  m      The  familiarity  of  the  men     cr 
of  the  bar  with  the  history  of  governmuut 
give*  them  a  realisation  of  the  enormot 
tasks  involved  in  agieeing  upon  the  prlncii 
to  be  incorporated  In  a  system  of  courts 
In  the  administration  of  the  law.     Lai 
know.  also,  how  difficult  It  la  even  after  pr 
ciples  are  agreed  upon  to  see  that  those  prl 
cipies  are  put  into  effect  and  adminlsic 
with  efficient  and  even  Justice  for  all  pert 
In  a  community. 

We  lawyers  who  are  Interested  in  prom< 
Intematlonal  cooperation  among  the  la«] 
of  the  world  are  particularly  happy  In 
circumstance  that  the  people  of  Korea  hai 
had  the  assistance  of  the  lawyers  of  anot 
country  In  setting  up  the  judicial  and 
minlstratlve    system    for    the    new    Kor 
Those  of  us  who  are  practicing  law  In 
District  of  Columbia  are  especially  dell| 
that    our    coUeafuaa.    Col.    Emery 
and  Daan  Charles  Pergler.  have  played 
Important  parts  In  this  example  of  ho-.v 
lawyers  of  one  country  may  bring  aid  tu 
people,  the  bench,  and  the  bar  of  anc 
country. 

In  welcoming  our  distinguished  bret 
of  the  Kcrcan  bar  here  today,  we  hope 
they  will  henceforth  be  able  to  Join  and  cc 
tlnue  with  the  other  lawyers  of  the  v.c  rid 
promoting    the    administration    of    ji:  't 
uad«  law  among  all  peoples.    The  orga: 
lawyaft  of  Korea  are  sure  to  be  waioosi'i  i  : 
membars  of  the  International  Bar  Aascci 
tlon.    Becaiua  of  that  prospect,  we  are  vt 
happy  to  have  with  us  Ur.  Justice  J.  K. 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Korea.    We  shall 
very  happy  to  hear  from  him.  and  hope  tt 
he  will  tell  us  something  of  the  success 
and  hla  four  coUeagties  are  enjoying  In  tt 
mlaaton  to  survey  the  methods  of  the  trail 
ing  of  lawyers  in  this  country  and  the  fui 
tloning  of  the  American  judicial  system. 
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Laweriiif  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLIIVOIS 

m  THE  HOU8K  OP  RBPRS8XNTATIVB8 

Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rccou).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
June  5.  1947: 

LOVrSBTIfO   THX   PBBSUIKMC'T 

Harry  S.  Truman  has  at  last  broken  his  si- 
lence on  the  degradation  of  democracy  in  his 
home  county.  He  doesn't  even  say  that  he  Is 
against  sin. 

What  the  man  who  occupies  the  high  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  does  say  Is 
that  the  vote-fraud  Investigation  should  be 
carried  through  to  Its  logical  conclusion — 
that  no  one  wants  to  condone  a  vote  fraud. 

Could  anyone  possibly  have  said  less  and 
said  anything  at  all? 

Note  the  clrcumetances  under  which  Mr. 
Truman  speaks  this  weak  generality.  He 
does  not  volunteer  a  statement.  He  does  not 
come  before  his  press  conference  ready  to 
take  the  initiative.  He  waits  until  he  is 
questioned.  Then  he  contents  himself  to 
•ay  the  very  least  he  can. 

What  a  performance  for  the  presidency! 

The  St.  Louis  correspondents,  as  any  good 
reporters  would  have  done,  persisted  In  their 
attempt  to  get  Mr.  Tnmian  on  record  as  to 
certain  vital  facts. 

Does  this  "logical  conclusion"  include  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  answer 
that.  He  says  he  does  not  know  the  law, 
and  that  if  the  reporter  wants  to  know,  he 
win  have  to  look  It  up. 

This  is  a  contemptuous  remark— contemp- 
tuous of  the  American  people  who  pay 
Harry  Truman  to  administer  the  Pederal 
statutes.  While  It  clearly  Is  not  beneath 
him.  It  Is  far  below  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  great  country. 

Has  the  President  dlscusaed  the  com- 
pounded theft  at  Kansas  City  with  his  At- 
torney General,  Tom  Clark? 

Accepting  at  face  value  Mr.  Truman's 
answer  that  he  has  not,  the  statement  is  as 
amaging  trus  Bs  it  would  be  if  It  were  un- 
true. Why  has  he  not  disciissed  the  case 
with  hU  chief  legal  adviser?  What  sort  of 
thing  does  he  ever  discuss  with  his  Attorney 
General  If  he  does  not  talk  about  an  out- 
nfleous  Invasion  of  the  free  ballot,  now 
mad*  an  even  greater  crime  by  the  theft  of 
the  evidence  by  safe  blowers  In  the  dark  of 
night? 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  President  of 
tba  United  Sutes  was  lowering  his  great 
oAce.  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
was  bearmg  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that  the 
FBI  ISTestlgatlon  conducted  in  Kansas  City 
was  limited  lay  Imposed  instructions. 

Why  was  the  Investigation  limited?  On 
wboae  order  was  It  limited?  We  know  now 
that  the  report  the  hand-picked  district  at- 
torney. Sam  M.  Wear,  put  before  the  Pederal 
Judges  in  Kansas  City  was  a  whitewash. 
Why  should  the  FBI  be  associated  with  any 
such  political  cover  up? 

This  nuikes  It  plainer  than  ever  that  At- 
torney General  Clark  Is  no  man  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Pederal  prosecution. 
He  should  have  taken  the  case  to  the  PreBl- 
dent  If  the  President  did  not  call  him  in. 
The  record  shows  now  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  far  less  than  its  name. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  ground  is  not 
being  gained.    A  week  ago  the  President's 
secretary  said  that  Mr.  Trtmaan  had 


*^o  comment, **  and  "there  Is  nothing  tha 
President  could  say." 

Mow  the  President  reoognlzes  the  fact  of 
the  vote  frauds  to  the  extent  that  he  will 
TBguely.  platltudlnously,  and  oontemptu- 
otisly  answer  questions  about  them. 

He  can  be  sure  that  he  wlU  be  confronted 
with  fiirther  questions  about  a  genuine  Fed- 
eral prosecution  by  a  fearless,  determined 
special  prosecutor  and  about  a  Federal  elec- 
tions law. 

Meantime,  the  country  is  learning  about 
Harry  Truman.  It  is  beginning  to  see  what 
Missouri  saw  when  as  a  Senator  he  handled 
appointments  on  a  personal  friendship -ma- 
chine basis. 

It  Is  beginning  to  feel  what  Missouri  felt 
when  he  handed  down,  on  a  certain  cele- 
brated occasion,  the  ukase:  "It  Is  Hannegan 
or  nobody." 


Socialism  by  IndirectioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  June  4, 1947: 

aociALisM  BT  nfontacTioM 

To  say  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
housing  program  is  to  speak  Inexactly. 

During  a  decade  and  a  half  13  housing 
agencies  have  been  created  at  Washington 
which.  In  President  Truman's  language,  were 
scattered  around  in  seven  departments  and 
Independent  agencies. 

The  accumulation  of  activities  Is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  pattern  of  paternalism  in  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  also  a  typical  example  of  the  be- 
wildering growth  of  bureaucracy,  which  ac- 
counts in  part  fen-  the  huge  Federal  pay  rolls 
and  explains  In  part  the  difficulty  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  or  of  procuring 
in  Congress  the  enactment  of  any  Just  or 
adequate  tax  reduction  legislation. 

Recognising  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  politi- 
cally fostered  problem  that  cannot  be 
Ignored,  President  Truman  has  Informfd 
Congress  that  he  intends  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Unless  Congress  instructs  tdm  otherwise, 
he  is  going  to  make  a  change. 

The  trouble  with  the  President's  annotmce- 
ment,  however,  is  that  it  proposes  to  dis- 
pose of  the  problem  by  retaining  and  per- 
petuating the  whole  Incongruous  variety  of 
housing  services,  Instead  of  arranging  for 
their  reduction  and,  eventtially,  their  total 
elimination. 

As  an  emergency  measure,  under  the  First 
War  Powers  Act.  the  Federal  hovising  agen- 
cies have  been  loosely  «md  temporarily  con- 
solidated in  a  National  Housing  Agency. 

With  the  forthcoming  lapse  of  this  Agency, 
the  separate  functions  wlU  revert  to  their 
former  locations  in  the  Government. 

To  avert  such  an  outcome,  the  Prealdent 
tells  Congress  that  he  Intends  to  create  a 
Hotislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which 
will  supplant  the  wartime  expedient  and  be- 
come a  lasting  fixture  of  the  national  estab- 
lishment. 

If  Congress  accedes,  a  huge  bureaucratlo 
bloc  will  be  Inseparably  cemented  into  the 
sprawling  Federal  structure. 

It  wUl  include  what  Mr.  Truman  vaguely 
referred  to  as  remaining  emergency  housing 


activities  pending  the  completion  of  their 
liquidation. 

The  reference  would  Indicate  a  future  re> 
ductlon  of  Federal  housing  agencies. 

But  It  is  most  tmlikely  that  any  Important 
retrenchment  will  occur. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  bureaucracy  to  Insure 
Ita  own  continuance  and  aggrandisement: 
Cessation  of  one  actlTlty  usuaUy  Involve* 
merely  a  transfer  of  pay-roU  porsonnel  to  an- 
other one. 

Moreover,  the  actual  prospect  before  the 
country  is  an  enormous  Increase — In  fact, 
a  mvUtiplicatlon^-of  Federal  housing  schemes 
and  expenditures. 

The  socialistic  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill 
Is  stUl  unfinished  business  In  Congress. 

The  biU  would  ensccoice  a  virtual  Federal 
dictatorship  over  housing. 

It  would  commit  the  Govenunent  to  a  45- 
year  program  of  promoting  and  paying  the 
operating  deficits  of  innumerable  local  public 
bousing  authorities. 

It  woiild  Imply  incomputable  Federal  ex- 
penditures estimated  by  housing  speclalista 
at  more  than  $6,000,000,000  a  year. 

President  Truman  plainly  contemplated 
the  passage  of  the  Waguer-EUender-Taft  blU, 
for  in  his  message  to  Congress  he  said : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  permanent  bousing 
functions  of  the  Government,  whether  they 
he  confined  to  the  existing  programs  or  sup- 
plemented as  Congress  may  determine,  they 
are  inevitably  correlated." 

In  other  words,  the  extravagant  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  scheme  would  become  a  com- 
ponent of  the  New  Deal's  organization,  add- 
ing tuttold  billons  of  dollars  to  the  Govenx> 
ment's  liabilities  and  commitments. 

Nowhere  in  sight  is  there  a  curtailment  at 
btu-eaucracy  or  any  official  purpose  of  getting 
the  Government  out  of  business  in  con:^;>etl- 
tlon  with  private  enterprise. 

And  there  has  been  nothing  in  Federal 
hoiislng  to  Jtistlf  y  Its  destructive  socialism. 

Public  housing  has  not  prevented  nor  even 
relieved  a  so-called  hotising  shortage. 

At  the  same  time,  bureaucratic  restrictions 
and  interference  with  the  whole  hovising  In- 
dustry— Including  rent  controls — are  pre- 
venting free  enterprise  from  providing  what 
the  Government  obviously  cannot  provide, 
at  whatever  cost. 

Congress  can  deal  with  this  ominous  situa- 
tion— and  further  estop  the  furtive  socializa- 
tion of  America — by  three  simple,  common- 
sense  procedures. 

First.  There  should  be  no  more  Federal 
housing  programs.  The  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  biU  should  be  rejected. 

Second.  President  Trtunan's  latett  pro- 
posal is  issued  under  the  Beorganissation  Act 
of  1946. 

That  means  it  will  become  law  by  an 
Executive  ukase,  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress vote  to  disapprove  it  within  60  days. 

Both  Houses  should  do  so. 

Third.  Congress  itself  should  Instlttrte  ac- 
tion to  liquidate  all  Federal  bousing  agencies 
and  to  get  the  Oovemment  out  of  a  field  of 
business  where  no  government  Is  competent 
to  operate. 


Cath  for  Terminal  Leare  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or   ' 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE5ENTATIVC8 

Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
herewith  the  following  editorial  trom  the 
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Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  Tampa.  Fla.. 
on  June  8.  1947,  and  written  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Lambrii  ht.  one  of  the  outstandin;;  news- 
paper m(  n  of  Florida  and  of  the  South: 
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CASH  roB  CI  aoivos 


Ve   DWTGHT  L.   Rooiss.   of  th« 

District.    Is    making    earnest 

enable  GI  veterans  to  obtain  cash 

«rmlnal  leave  bonds.     His  proposed 

to  this  end   Is  receiving  Natlon- 

tlon. 

t  Introduced  a  bUl  provld- 

termlnal  leave  bonds  could  be 

In  cash,  upon  application  of  the 

This   bill   met   with  objection 

'^eastiry  Department,  which  feared 

the  bonds  might  disturb  the 

of  the  Treasury  and  possibly  pre- 

the  budget, 
these  objections.  Mr    Rocbbs  has 
another  bUl.  which  provides  that 
.  although  not  redeemable  by  the 
on  demand,  be  made  negotiable, 
^he  veterans  may  sell  their  bonds, 
ess  than   face  valtM,  plxis  ths  ac- 
Under  ths  pnsent  law  these 
not  negotiable,  may  not  be  cashed 
ears  after  discharge,  and  bear  2>-^ 
nterest.     This  law  Is  unfair  to  ths 
the  bonds,  becaiise  some  of  the  en- 
were  paid  in  cash  on  furlough  and 
received  their  accrued  leave  pay 
centers,  while  the  other  group 
men  were  forced  to  wait  for  their 


c 

in  erest. 


of  Mr.  Rocns  will  permit  these 

to  convert  their  bonds  Into  imme- 

If  they  wish  to  do  so.  and  those 

hem  wUl  make  a  soimd  Investment. 

of  the  Rogers  plan  should  not 

veterans  to  cash  their  gilt-edged 

for   unwise    and    eztravtagant    e«- 

but  It  will  give  them  the  prlvl- 

when  they  need  money,  to  get  it 

to  their  best  adrantage. 

lure  that  the  holders  of  these  terml- 

bonds  heartily  approve  the  bill  of 

Florida  Representative.    It  should 

passed. 


KX|rENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nxw  Toax 

n*  THli  HOUSE  OF  R£PRSSSNTATIVC3 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  jAvrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  the  te  tt  oX  the  bill  to  provide  for  re- 
search nilating  to  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  circi  lation  and  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  methods  of  pre- 
vention, md  so  forth,  referred  to  In  my 
address  t  oday.  and  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
leading  private  agency  in  this  field: 

H.  R.  3762 
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I  rovide  for  research  relating  to  dls- 
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eiacted.  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
National  Heart  Disease  Act." 


tJie 


'or  the  purpose  of  improving  ths 

the  people  of   the  United  SUtss 

conduct  of  researches.  Investlga- 

iments.  and  demonstrations  re- 

t  he  cause,  prevenuon,  and  methods 


1  Heart  Disease  Act  and 


of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
heart  and  circulAtlOD  (hereafter  in  thl* 
referred  to  as  "heart  dlssases") :  assisting  i 
fostering  such  researches  and  actlvlt. 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  protnii 
the  coordination  of  all  such  researches 
activities  and  the  omCoI  applicaUon  of 
results;  training  pstaoaiMl  In  matters 
Ing  to.  heart  diseases;   and  developing.   _ 
assisting  States  In  the  use  of .  the  most  effa 
tlve  methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis, 
treatment  of  heart  diseases;  there  is 
established    In    the    Public    Health 
(hereafter   In    this    act    referred    to    as 
'Service ••».  a  division  of  the  National  II 
tute  of  Health  to  be  known  as  the  Nal 
Heart   Disease   Institute    (hereafter   In 
act  referred  to  as  the  "Ins,tltute"). 

Sac.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
act,  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Serrtcs  (1 
after  in  this  act  referred  to  es  the  "Su-g« 
Oeneral ")  is  authorized,  through  the  Ii 
tute.  to— 

(a)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  resea 
Investigations,  experiments,  and  demot 
tions  relating  to  the  cause,  prevention, 
methods  of  dlagncs  s  and  treatment  of  h« 
dlsesses; 

( b )  promote  the  coordination  of  res^i  r 
conducted  by  the  Institute,  and  slmi.   r 
searches  conducted  by  other  agencies  or^i 
cations,  and  individuals: 

(c)  make   available   research   facilities 
the  Service  to  appropriate  public  authorlt 
and  to  health  oflJclals  and  scientists  ent_^ 
in  special  studies  related  to  the  purpoe«^ 
thU  Act; 

(d>   make    grants-in-aid    to    univer  .:i( 
hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other  pub 
private  Instltutlma.  and  to  individuals 
such  research  pvojaata  as  are  recommene 
by  the  National  Heart  Disease  Council       .^rt 
after  In  this  act  referred  to  as  the  "CouKUi 
Including  grants  to  such  institutions  for  _ 
construction,  acquisition,  leasing,  and  e^Mlf 
ment  of  hospiUl.  clinic,  laboratory,  a: 
lated  facilities  necessary  for  such  reset 

(e)  collect   and   make   available,   tht. 
publications  and  other  appropriate  m< 
Information  as  to.  and  the  praetleal  ap[ 
tlon  of.  research  and  other  activities  ca 
on  pursuant  to  this  act; 

(f )  secure  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
as  he  deems  advisable,  the  asela„ 

advice  of  persons  from  the  United  St 
or  abroMi  who  are  experts  Ui  the  fli 
heart  dlssases: 

(g)  establish    and    maintain,   from    fu 
appropriated  or  donated  for  the  purpose, 
lowshipe  in  the  Institute  with  such  stl{ 
and  allow.-inces.  including  travel  and  sul 
ence  expenses)  as  he  may  deem  neces 
procure  ths  SMlstsncis  of  the  most  brl 
and    promlatBf  resssrch    fellows   from 
United  States  and  abroad: 

(h)     (1)  provide  training  and  Instruc. 
In  matters  relating  to  the  diagnosis,  previ 
tlon.  and  treatment  of  heart  diseases  to 
sons  found  by  him  to  have  proper  qualL 
tloos.  and  Ax  and  pay  to  any  of  such  pers 
as  he  may  designate  a  per  diem  allow  i 
during  such  training  and  Instruction  of 
to  exceed  glO.  the  number  of  such  pcr«_ 
receiving  such  training  and  instruction  to 
fixed  by  the  Council:  and   (3>   provide     m 
training    and    instruction,    and    demtu.  .i 
tlons.  through  grants,  upon  recommenda 
of  the  Council,  to  public  and  other  nonp 
Institutions.  Including  grants  to  such  1 
tutlons    for    the    construction,    acqulslt 
leasing,   and  equipment  of  hospital,  cL 
laboratory,  and  related  facilities  necessary 
such  training  and  instruction: 

(1)   for  purposes  of  study,  admit  and  . 
at  the  Institute  voluntary  patients  suffe: 
from  heart  diseases,  whether  or  not  o 
wise    eligible    for   such    treatment    by    t 
Service; 

(J)   adopt,   upon   recommendation  of   t 
Council,  such  additional  means  as  he  dee 
necessary  or  approprlats  to  carry  out 
piuposes  of  this  act. 
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pcfKmsl  Investigation  of  such  studies,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General 
make  available  such  Information  through 
appropriate  publications  for  the  benefit  of 
health  and  welfare  agencies  and  organiza- 
tion (public  or  private),  physicians,  or  any 
other  scientists,  and  for  the  Information  of 
the  general  public; 

(e)  recommend  to  the  Surgeon  General 
for  aoceptauice  conditional  gifts  pursuant  to 
section  501  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act; 
and 

(f)  adrlse,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  •  Surgeon  General  with 
respect  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

GUTS 

S»c.  6.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Administrator  acceptance  of 
conditional  gifts,  pursuant  to  section  601 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for  study, 
Investigation,  or  research  Into  the  cause, 
prevention,  or  methods  of  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  heart  diseases,  or  for  the  acquisition 
of  grounds  or  for  the  erection,  equipment, 
or  maintenance  at  premises,  buildings,  or 
equipment  of  the  Institute.  Donations  of 
$SOJOOO  or  over  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poasa  a  this  akct  may  be  acknowledged  by 
tha  caCablMuneut  within  the  Institute  of 
suitable  memorials  to  the  donors. 

OXAirTS    TO  BTATSS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants-in-aid,  as  provided 
In  this  section,  to  States,  counties,  health 
districts,  and  other  political  awbdlvislons  of 
the  States  for  the  establishment  imd  main- 
tenance of  programs  of  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  heart  diseases,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  appropriate  facilities 
for  care  and  treatment  and  Including  the 
training  of  personnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Burgeon 
General,  with  the  approval  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, shall  determine  the  total  sum  from 
the  appropriation  under  section  8  (a)  which 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  among  the 
several  States  under  this  section.  He  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor, from  time  to  time  make  allotments  from 
such  sxim  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  the  population  (2)  the  extent  of  the 
heaurt -disease  problem,  and  (3)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States.  Upon  making 
such  allotments,  the  Surgeon  General  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Cft  the 
•mounts  thereof. 

(c)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  from  time 
to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  amounu  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
from  the  allotmenU  to  such  SUte,  reduced 
or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
amoimt  by  which  he  finds  that  estimates 
of  required  expenditures  with  respect  to  any 
prior  period  were  greater  or  less  than  the 
actual  expenditiu-es  for  such  period.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  prior  to  audit  or  set- 
tlement by  the  General  Accotmting  Office, 
pay  in  accordance  with  such  certificatipn. 

(dl  The  money  so  paid  to  any  State  shall 
be  expended  solely  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grant  is  made  and  in 
accordance  with  plans  presented  by  the 
health  authority  of  such  Slate  and  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral sh.all  not  approve  any  such  plan  unless 
it  provides  for  expenditure  thereunder,  from 
funds  cf  the  State  or  from  ftmds  of  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions,  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
surgeon  General  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  of  the  State, 
finds  that  there  is  a  failiu-e  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  either — 


(1)  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(3)  the  plam  submitted  under  stibsectlon 
(d);  or 

<3)  the  regtUations  prescribed  with  respect 
to  grants  under  this  section; 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  stich  State 
health  authority  either  that  further  pay- 
ments wlU  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  section  (or  In  his  discretion  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  section  for  activities  In  which 
there  is  such  failure ) .  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
shall  make  no  further  certification  for  pay- 
ment to  such  State  under  this  section,  or 
shall  limit  payments  to  activities  In  which 
there  is  no  such  failure. 

(f)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  respect  to  grants  to  States  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  after  con- 
sultation with  a  conference  of  the  State 
health  authorities.  Insofar  ais  practicable, 
the  Surgeon  Geceml  shall  obtain  the  ^ree- 
ment  of  the  State  health  authorities  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulations  or 
amendments. 

APPBOPSIATIOMS  AND  BUUJUMCS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  apfUTipriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
aums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(b)  There  Is  adso  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  •24X)0,000  for 
the  erection  and  equipment,  for  the  use  of 
the  Institute  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  of  suitable  and  adequate  labora- 
tory and  clinical  research  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities. Including  necessary  living  quarters 
for  personnel.  The  Federal  Works  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  atcqulre.  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  donation,  or  othCT- 
wlse.  a  suitable  and  adequate  site  ar  sites, 
selected  on  the  advice  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
stich  btiildings  and  facilities,  and  to  erect 
thereon,  furnish,  end  equip  such  btiildings 
and  facilities  when  f\uids  aire  made  avail- 
able. The  aunount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  subsection  shall  Include  the 
cost  of  preparation  of  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, supervision  of  construction,  and 
other  administrative  expenses  Incident  to 
the  work:  Provided.  That  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  shall  prepare  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, make  all  necessary  contracts,  tdid 
supervise  constructi<xi. 

OXNntAL    l>«OVISIOMB  * 

Sac.  0.  (a)  So  much  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  8  (a)  for  a  fiscal 
year  as  are  allocated  by  the  Surgeon  General 
during  such  year  for  grants-in-aid  under 
section  3  for  research  and  training  (includ- 
ing construction  in  connection  therewith) 
shall  remain  available  for  Such  purposes 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing such  year. 

(b)  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  (1)  the  functions, 
under  any  other  act,  of  the  Surgeon  General 
or  the  Service,  or  of  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  or  methods 
of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  heart  diseases; 
or  (2)  the  expenditure  of  money  therefor. 

(c)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  perform 
his  functions  under  this  act  imder  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Surgeon  General  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  act.  the  term  "State" 
means  •  State  or  the  District  of  Coltmibia, 
Hawaii,  Alsaka,  Puerto  Blco,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(e)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall  Include  In 
the  report  for  submission  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  <A  each  regtilar  session  a  full 


l!sport  of  the  administration  of  the  act,  ta- 
eltidlng  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements. 


Readiii{  die  Sifiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MTTHTnaw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  2,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Upton  Close  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American : 

SEAOINC  THX  SIGNS 

(By  Upton  Class) 

How  President  Truman  expects  to  fight 
commtmlsm  In  Greece  with  an  Inltlad  •250.- 
000,000  "take"  from  American  taxpayers  be- 
came somewliat  clearer  when  word  leaked 
out  that  his  State  Department  had  demanded 
that  Greece  release  political  prisoners,  ap- 
parently as  a  condition  for  getting  the  money. 

The  political  prisoners  in  question  are 
highly  revolutlonaoy  Communist  leaders.  To 
think  that  they  wctild  become  law-abiding 
citizens  within  the  measurable  future  is 
abstird. 

These  prisoners  were  amoong  the  Greek  ra- 
sistance  groups  whioim  we  supplied  surrepti- 
tiously with  arms  during  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion there.  Otir  own  Army  Intelligence  knew 
that  these  revolutionaries  whom  we  glorified 
under  the  name  of  Partisans,  held  their  best 
fighting  units  and  arms  in  hiding.  Instead 
of  throwing  them  against  the  Nasis. 

As  Hitl«-'8  forces  withdrew,  tlte  Partisans 
rose  up  amd  sacked  Athens,  burned  and 
blastcJ  trains,  and  anti-Communist  Greek 
cities  and  police  barricades. 

As  soon  as  the  Red  army,  swinging  across 
the  Balkans,  reached  the  Greek  border,  it  be- 
gan supplying  the  now -imprisoned  Bed  rev- 
olutionaries with  arms  and  in  some  Instances 
with  men. 

For  the  United  States  to  Insist  that  Greece 
release  these  enemies  of  the  state,  while  that 
country  Is  in  a  condition  requiring  Amirloan 
military  equipment  and  advisers,  is  Indeed  a 
queer  way  to  fight  communism. 

What  confidence,  that  we  are  really  going 
to  aid  threatened  antl-CommtuilSt  govern- 
ments, will  remain  in  Greece  and  the  other 
border  ccim tries? 

How  long  will  the  American  people  put 
up  with  an  administration  which  talks  one 
way  but  acts  another,  which  makes  a  big 
show  of  fighting  communism  to  get  money 
from  Congress,  then  spends  the  fimds  fur- 
thering the  caiijse  of  communism? 

The  State  Department  said  it  must  have 
power  to  withhold  exports  and  other  aid  ar- 
bitrarily from  any  country.  The  Depart- 
ment spokesman  gave  the  impression  that 
the  purpose  of  the  new  policy  would  be  to 
deny  aid  to  Communist  countries,  while 
throwing  our  weight  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nists. 

But  S  days  later  the  Department  said 
Spain  would  be  the  first  target.  Spain,  be- 
ing strongly  anti-Marxist,  conventionally 
Catholic,  Is  the  object  of  the  most  intense 
hatred  on  the  part  of  Communists — includ- 
ing many  an  employee  in  our  State  Depart- 
jnent. 

This  is  the  same  Department  which  even 
yet  is  pressuring  Chiang  to  make  his  Chinese 
Government  democratic  by  taking  In  the 
reirolutlonary  Communists,  amd  permitting 
the  Commimlst  wing  of  the  proposed  gor- 
emment  to  maintain  its  own  Bed  army. 
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tl  ougb  Brazil  virtually  outlaws  Its 
unl  It  Party  and  Mexico's  President  de- 
claraa  agi  Inst  the  Reds,  our  State  Depart- 
ment nm  nta  efforts  to  force  the  firing  of 
our  Latin  American  diplomatic  fixer.  Sprullle 
Braden.  ardent  pro-Soviet. 

George  C  Uarsball  himself  comes  In  for 
a  rap.  as  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Moscow  conferences,  re- 
veals that  the  hardened,  former  soldier  talked 
too  softly  to  the  Muscovites. 
Wbat  I  back  of  aU  this  double  talk  about 
RMUBunlsm? 

is  American  New  Deal  Marxism. 
[nay  translate  that  word  "commu- 
wlihout  shaving  It  much. 

Mf>T'»in  has  so  thoroughly  col- 

Lhlnklng  of  the  admlniatratlon  for 

yeara  that  w«  need   expect   little 

■  this  aftmlntotratlon  remains  In 

House. 


TW  AntiUbor  BUI 


EIHTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  IHOOX  aLAMB 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF 


Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  lORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grtnted  zne.  I  Include  as  a  part  of 
my  remi  irks  a  reprint  from  the  ChleafO 
Times  ihlch  appearM  In  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Di^patcfa  for  April  24.  1947.  It  fol- 
lows: 

A  New  Laaoa  Bxu.,  Btrr — 

(Republicans  are  p>nTh»c  politics  with  la- 
bor bill,  editorial  dMtffw:  says  President 
WoiaM  ^  ve  to  veto  any  extreme  legislation; 
thla  wen  d  be  unfortunate  because  It  wuuld 
prevent  Mully  needed  labor  reforms:  warns 
Congress  against  return  to  an  era  of  union - 
biistlng  I  trlfe. ) 

(From  the  Chicago  Times) 

H^use  of  Representatives  has  passed 

United  Press  news  service  terms 

rigid  union  control  bill  In  Amer- 

hlatory  "    The  measure  now  goes 

S^ate.  whose  labor  committee  has 

a  much  ■"milder"  labor  reform  bill. 

ton    observers    have    little    doubt 

Truman  will  be  forced  to  veto 

measxire    the    two    Houses    finally 
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Republtcfms  who  control  Con- 
staying  politics.    They  are  wrapping 
bad  labor  legislation  In  one  pack- 
>resentlng  It  to  President  Truman 
It-or-leave-lt  basis.     In  order  to 
legislation  the  Nation  needs 
would  have  to  approve  other 
he  considers  harmful.     Thus  the 
want  to  pot  Prasident  Truman 
When  he  vetoes  the  bUl.  they'll 
Is  sidetracking  needed  Isbor  rs- 


r4xa  cRANOxi  abi  mson 


that  the  Republican  lead- 
decided  to  play  politics  with  labor 
It  Is  \mfort\mate  because  the 
leeda  some  labor  reforms.     But  It 
ch  mges — like  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
C  )mml8sion  law  passed  to  keep  Wall 
the  straight  and  narrow— which  are 
to    restrain    certain    questionable 
o(  some  unions  and  are  not  rigged 
employers  at  the  expense  of 


measure  works  out  often  depends 

literpreutlon   In   the   courts.     The 

let.  for  example,  was  supposed  to 

inqusuial  peace.    But  Congress  didn't 


cover  all  the  possible  situations  which  arc 
under  It.    The  Supreme  Court  was  forced 
make    decisions    which    seemed    to    exemf 
unions  even  from  laws  prohibiting  mot.   ;k 
llstic.  trade-restraining,  and  even  criniit; 
practices. 

Some    unions   have   used    their    p^  >ver 
force  employers  to  agree  to  "featherbed    prs 
tlces.    These  practices — paying  for  labor  nc 
performed,  forbidding  use  of  new  matcrie 
and  processes,  etc. — Increase  the  cost  ot      er^ 
chandise  and  services  to  the  public,      ihi 
have  greatly  retarded  the  housing  progra 
for  one  example. 

Former  Federal  trust-buster  Thurman 
nold  recently  advised  Congress  that  legl 
tion   ought    to   be   passed    outlawing    tt 
union  practices: 

1.  Economic  restraints  or  coercion  to 

vent  use  of  cheaper  material,  improved  eqi 

mant.  or  more  efficient  methods. 
a.  Any  sort  of  coercion  designed  to 

hiring  of  useless  and  unnecessary  labor, 
a.  Any  sort  of  coercion  to  fix  prices  for 

commodity  or  service  except  wUgcs. 

•AM  OM  rSATMSa-BXODINO 

are  among  the  clarifications  of  tl 
Act  enlightened  businessmen 
fair-minded  union  leaders  want  to  see 
gress  enact.  The  House  bill  Inclxtdes  a 
on  featherbeddlng.  But  President  Trui 
couldn't  O.  K.  It  without  also  approving  legl 
latlon  which  the  Supreme  Court  might 
forced  to  Interpret  as  a  virtual  repeal  of 
Wagner  Act.  Such  a  repeal  probably  wc 
bring  a  return  to  the  dog -eat -dog.  labor 
bloody  bust-the-unlons  era.  Such  a  perlo4< 
chaos  would  be  an  Invitation  to  Commi 
to  reap  a  harvest. 

Unions  have  demonstrated  ability  to 
the  way  on  many  occasions.  A  recent  crll 
clsm  of  the  present  Federal  law  calling  for 
so-day  ooollxtg-off  period  la  In  point. 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  pointed 
that  under  the  Smlth-Connally  Act.  "ui 
failure  to  settle  within  30  days,  the  qi 
of  a  possible  strike  must  be  immediately] 
to  an  official  vote.    That's  crazy,  of  coursa.' 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  State  fc 
tlon's  opposition  to  coiulderlng  strikes  as  i 
of  the  first  Items  of  business  Instead  of 
last  resource  shows  a  maturity  of  thlnl 
manifested^  too  little  by  congressional 
formers  who  are  rushing  in  with  bills  to  ii 
the  workers  from  the  big,  bad  unions. 

Some   of    the   Congressmen    might 
study  the  steel  agreement  as  evidence  ' : 
big  union  and  a  big  Indtistry  can  get  tov 
when  there's  a  real  will  to  reach  agreemr . 


A  Plea  for  the  Small  Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SMOM  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE' 
Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.    FORAND.    Mr.    Speaker.   un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
following  article  by  J.  K.  Lasser, 
known  tax  expert,  which  appeared  in 
New  York  Times  magazine: 

Ever  alnce   the  first   lawmakers  sole 
gathered  together  to  think  up  the  first 
a  baalc  canon  has  been  'The  tax  shall  bs  | 
portkmate  to  the  ability  to  pay."    Evei7 
the  American  Congreas  squares  away  to 
up  a  new  tax  schedule  thla  old  maxim 
waved  In  the  oratorical  winds. 

Sometimes  It  Is  interpreted  as  a  mane 
to  "soak  the  rich"— because  their  ability 
pay  Is  highly  visible.     More  generally, 
prmciple  u  one  of  t<iking  a  little  from  tl 
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given  Is  that  In  deal- 
lo  taxpayers  arbitrary 
}niewhere.    But  it  Is  a 

simplicity  In  statute 
In  administration  are 

shortcomings  In  the 

of  the  more  obvious 

It  of  maintaining  them 

Ruction  when  they  are 

Its  of  a  ]ob.    A  couple 

said  that,  too.    Con- 

lose  of  the  fortunate 

treet  clothes  to  work. 

niggardly.    They  still 

»w  dollars  for  even  a 

of  transportation  la 
In  family  budgets. 
Its  In  refusing  to  al- 
}n  the  Inoome-tax  re- 
itice  at  Its  worst, 
wine  and  dine  pros- 
ire  years'  Income  and 
It.  It  seems  fantastic 
cannot  take  off  the 
get  to  and  from  his 
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has  forced  many  a 
jmestlc  duties.  Yet, 
rife  makes  best  eco- 
of  her  talent  she  Is 
ir  tax  laws.    The  cost 

Ite  to  do  her  domestic 
ed  on  her  tax  return. 
In  the  denial  of  edu- 
of  a  doctor  in  Uklng 

►however  necessary  to 
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le  strange  logic,  the 
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Medical  expenses. 
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there  Is  a  maximum 
Many  a  man  who 
\l»  over  years  of  labor 
kl  expenses  pile  up 
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rtalnly  subscribes  to 

n  foolish  consistency 

Ittle  minds:   only  the 
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[payer.  for  example, 
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live  to  report  the  value 
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What  hapijens  to  this  taxpayer  as  a  result 
of  the  Government  blowing  hot  and  cold 
through  both  sides  of  Its  face  at  oncef  He 
pays  a  much  higher  Income  tax  precisely  at 
the  time  when  he  Is  short  of  cash.  Only 
wealthier  taxpayers  can  avoid  the  burden. 
They  can  pay  debts  In  cash. 

Smith  gives  his  widowed  daughter  a 
monthly  allowance.  She  supports  herself 
and  three  minor  children.  Smith  can  get 
merely  one  dependency  credit,  that  Is,  an 
exemption  of  $500. 

Yet  If  he  directly  supported  each  child 
he  would  get  four  exemptions  aggregating 
t2,000.  To  do  so  he  would  have  to  really 
Interfere  with  the  paternal  domestic  man- 
agement of  the  mother  of  the  children. 

It  would  be  much  better  If  Smith  gave  his 
daughter  the  money  to  manage  her  household 
as  her  reason  dictated.  The  Treasury 
should  not  concern  Itself  with  legislative 
distinctions. 


Hawaii  Deterying  of  Statehood,  Says 
Milwaukee  Journal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DILaOATZ  raOM   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  follows: 

8TATXHOOD  FOR  HAWAU 

The  request  of  the  Hawallans  for  Inclusion 
in  the  United  States  Is  one  matter  before 
Congress  that  should  call  for  no  extended 
dslibaratlon.  Opinion  seems  almost  unanl- 
moiu  that  our  Pacific  stronghold  is  deserving 
of  statehood. 

The  residents  of  the  Islands  have  voted  for 
statehood.  A  congressional  committee  has 
voiced  Its  approval  after  an  Investigation. 
President  Truman  favors  statehood.  His 
views  were  reiterated  recently  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug  told  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  that  the  administration  is 
pledged  to  do  everything  It  can  to  make 
Hawaii  the  forty-ninth  State. 

Secretary  XLrug  reviewed  all  the  argu- 
ments for  sUtehood.  He  said  it  was  a  basic 
concept  of  the  American  system  that  people 
should  have  the  right  to  take  an  active  part 
in  making  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. He  said  there  is  no  place  in  a  demo- 
cratic set-up  for  "dependent  peoples"  or 
"three-quarters  cltlsens."  Pointing  out  that 
Hawaii  pays  more  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  many  States,  he  added  that  cur 
war  for  independence  was  fought  against  the 
Idea  of  taxation  without  repreeenutlon. 

Hawaii  U  qualified  In  every  way  for  state- 
hood. Mr.  Krug  declared.  It  has  greater 
population,  greater  economic  strength,  and  a 
more  stable  government  than  many  States 
had  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the 
Union,  hs  argued. 

As  to  objections  that  Hawaii  Is  not  con- 
tiguous. Krug  argued  that  no  such  objection 
was  raised  to  California's  admission  in  1850. 
although  "we  couldn't  travel  to  it  overnight 
or  talk  to  tt  on  the  telephone."  And  to  the 
complaint  that  Hawaii's  population  Is  too 
haterogeneous,  he  pointed  out  that  these 
dhrme  groups  have  lived  and  worked  to- 
gether amicably  and  democratically  for  years, 
and  their  record  of  patriotism  during  the 
recent  war  was  second  to  none. 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  made  s  point 
that  Is  often  overlooked — that  the  United 
SUtes  has  much  to  gain  from  Hawaii's  state- 
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hood,  perhaps  even  more  than  Hawaii.  Such 
statehood,  he  said,  will  add  "an  informed 
and  experienced  element"  to  our  national 
deliberations  on  Pacific  affairs.  Because  of 
our  increased  Interest  In  the  entire  Pacific 
area,  we  must  place  a  stronger  national  re- 
liance upon  the  people  of  Hawaii.  Statehood 
will  encourage  Hawaiian  loyalties  to  Ameri- 
can Interests,  and  will  strengthen  our  cause 
in  the  va£t  region  that  is  so  important  to  our 
national  welfare. 

"I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  denying 
statehood  to  Hawaii,"  Krug  told  the  legisla- 
tors in  historic  lolanl  palace.  Truly,  there 
seems  no  good  reason.  Here  is  a  matter  that 
all  factions  in  Congress  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  In  a  hurry. 


Reds  in  Our  Atom-Bomb  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PXMIf SIXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Reds  in  Otu-  Atom-Bomb  Plants" 
by  the  Honorable  J.  Parnkll  Thomas,  of 
New  Jersey,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
21  issue  of  Liberty  magazine: 

aXDS  IN  OUB  ATOM-BOMB  PLANTS 

(By  Representative  J.  Pabmsll  Thomas,  as 
told  to  Stacy  V.  Jones) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  come 
to  grips  shortly  with  pro-Soviet  Infiltration 
of  Its  own  organization.  Fellow  travelers,  if 
not  actual  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
have,  for  Instance,  ensconced  themselves  In 
the  great  plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  where 
U-235  is  separated  for  use  In  the  atomic 
bomb. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Oak  Ridge,  I  was 
startled  to  find  how  many  Communist  sus- 
pects were  on  duty  there — in  the  electro- 
magnetic plant,  the  gaseous  diffusion  plant, 
or  the  Clinton  Laboratories  where  general 
nuclear  research  Is  conducted.  The  labora- 
tories are  the  most  heavily  Infested. 

A  Communist  policy  enforces  concealment 
of  party  membership  on  persons  holding  re- 
sponsible Govertunent  Jobs,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  known  ad- 
herents, many  others  are  on  the  pay  roll.  I 
examined  Army  Intelligence  reports  on  a 
number  of  men  holding  strategic  positions. 
Several  of  these  dossiers  showed,  In  my  opin- 
ion, very  serious  cases. 

A  natural  question  Is  why  the  known  fol- 
lowers of  the  party  lixa  haven't  been  fired. 
The  commanding  oflUcsr  assured  me  that  the 
matter  was  very  delicate,  for  if  certain  of  the 
suspected  physicists  were  discharged  scores 
of  other  scientists  had  threatened  to  walk  out. 
This  Inability  to  throw  out  persons  of  doubt- 
ful loyalty  is  a  serious  matter. 

Communist  penetration  has  apparently 
been  more  successful  at  Oak  Ridge  than  at 
Hanford.  Los  Alamos,  or  the  other  atomic- 
energy  installations.  The  morale  of  the 
whole  organization  has.  however,  suffered 
from  the  confusion  marking  transfer  of  con- 
trol from  Army  to  civilian  hands.  On  my  un- 
annotinced  call  at  Oak  Ridge  I  noticed,  for 
one  thing,  the  absence  of  elementary  secu- 
rity precautions. 

The  Oak  Ridge  area  of  59.000  acres  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence,  which  during  the  war  was 
patrolled  by  soldiers.  This  perimeter  guard, 
had  been  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
and  Indeed  very  few  MP's  were  on  duty  any- 
where at  Oak  Ridge.   Guards,  of  course,  ques- 


tlon  any  stranger  at  the  gates,  and  they  also 
patrol  connecting  roads.  But  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  stop  anyone  climbing  the  fence,  even 
In  daylight,  and  approaching  within  perhaps 
75  yards  of  one  of  the  three  widely  separated 
plants.  Each  of  these  is  fenced,  and  pa- 
troled  by  civilian  guards.  If  anyone  were 
bent  on  sabotage  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
considerable  damage  at  75  yards,  even  with 
hand  weapons. 

On  my  return  to  Washington  the  deputy 
general  counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, who  also  was  its  acting  director  of 
security,  called  on  me.  It  later  developed 
that  he  has  a  brother  who  la  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  am  not  so  much  dis- 
turbed by  this  fact — because  he  himself  has 
a  record  of  loyal  service  and  the  two  are 
estranged — as  by  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to 
be  unfamiliar  with  sectirlty  conditions  at  Oak 
Ridge.  He  thought,  for  Instance,  that  there 
Was  still  a  perimeter  guard  of  military  police. 

Besides  the  danger  from  sabotage  or  the 
physical  penetration  by  actual  Soviet  agents, 
there  is  another  danger  which  lies  in  the 
svksccptlbility  of  gullible  American  scientists 
employed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
or  the  contractors  who  operate  its  plants  and 
laboratories.  Our  scientists.  It  seems,  are 
well  schooled  In  their  specialties  but  not 
in  the  history  of  Communist  tactics  and 
designs.  They  have  a  weakness  for  attend- 
ing meetings,  signing  petitions,  sponsoring 
committees,  and  Joining  organizations  labeled 
"liberal"  or  "progressive"  but  which  are  actu- 
ally often  Commvmlst  fronts. 

Thtis  the  dossiers  that  I  examined  at  Oak 
Ridge  showed  memberships  In  many  organi- 
zations which  have  been  classified  by  various 
Investigating  bodies  as  Communist  fronts. 
One  is  called  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare.  This  is  an  Innocent  enotigh 
title.  What  harm  In  Joining  It?  Only  that 
It  has  been  Initiated  and  manipulated  by  the 
Communist  Party  behind  a  facade  of  loosely 
organized  southern  liberals.  Earl  Browdar 
testified  that  It  was  a  "transmission  belt"  of 
his  party. 

Among  the  politically  naive,  one  front  leads 
to  another,  and  finally  to  action.  Commu- 
nism is  not  a  disease  of  the  i>oor  but  an 
affliction  of  the  academic  and  professional 
classes.  Dr.  X,  for  Instance,  has  a  wife 
who  is  an  active  party  member.  This,  say 
his  friends,  makes  no  difference  In  his  loyalty. 
But  the  party's  1938  constitution  provides 
that  "no  party  member  shall  have  personal 
or  political  relationship  with  known  enemies 
of  the  party  and  the  working  class."  Under 
Communist  tisage.  a  pro-Commtmlst  wife 
could  not  properly  live  with  an  anti-Com- 
munist husband. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  parallellnf 
that  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  X.  One  couple,  both 
on  the  suspect  list  and  both  employed  day- 
times in  one  of  the  plants,  give  the  security 
officers  uneasy  moments  by  staying  there 
evenings. 

Relatives  of  staff  members  oomc  and  go 
at  Oak  Ridge.  It  Is  a  town  of  some  40.000 
and  in  a  year  the  turn -over  may  be  several 
times  that  flgtire.  Only  strict  security  regu- 
lation under  expert  military  personnel  could 
control  the  contracts  with  American  Com* 
munlst  relstlves  and  even  espionage  agents. 

There  are  minor  signs  of  Soviet  sympa- 
thies. Including  distribution  of  the  Com- 
munist Dally  Worker.  The  wife  of  one  Oak 
Ridge  employee  was  found  to  be  employed 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington.  There 
Is  no  active  Communist  cell  at  Knoxvllle. 
26  miles  from  Oak  Ridge.  More  alarming  is 
the  case  of  Professor  Y,  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  plants,  who  spent  most  of 
one  summer  vacation  in  Canada  visiting  his 
friend.  Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May.  since  committed 
to  10  years'  penal  servitude  for  betraying 
British  Government  secrets. 

Among  the  scientific  societies  at  Oak  Bldge 
there  is  much  advocacy  of  free  Interchange 
of  scientific  Information.    This  sounds  plau- 
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A  former  director  of  the  National  CommlW 
te*  on  Atomic  Information  waa  discharged 
after  varloua  complaint*,  including  the  alle< 
gation  that  he  bad  been  meticulously  fcllow> 
Ing  the  party  line.  On  the  NCAI  stationery ' 
have  appeared  the  name*  of  farloa*  persona 
with  long  records  of  Communist-front  affilia- 
tion*, and  they  have  made  effective  u*e  of 
their  NCAl  connection.  I  do  not  charge  that 
the  committee  is  a  Communist  front,  but 
merely  point  to  the  danger. 

The  Communists'  usual  method  of  infil- 
trating a  society  I*  to  hide  their  party  affilia- 
tion, volunteer  for  the  hard  detail  work  that 
others  are  likely  to  shirk,  and  eventu.^lly 
make  thaoaalT**  Indispensable  Fin  .Ily 
there  are  a  Communist  executive  secre'  ry 
and  several  Communist  executive  commit  e*. 
memt)ers.  controlling  funds  and  direct;ugj 
policies. 

The  American-Soviet  Sclance  Society   re- 
cently solicited  membership*  among  the  s'-xllj 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  citing  I 
the  memberahtp  on  It*  executive  commltta^j 
of   Dr.    Edward    U.    Condon,   director    o(    'he! 
Bureau      The    letterhead    ahuwed    affiliati  in] 
with    the    National    Council    of    AmerU    ti-l 
Soviet  Friendship.  Inc..  a  known  Commut.  ^x\ 
front.     Dr.  Condon's   Is   Indeed   a  name    to 
conjure  with,  as  he  was  made  scientific  ad- 
viser  to  the  special  Senate  Committee  «■ 
Atomic  Energy  in  the  last  Congress  about 
time  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  A    Wal« 
taee  appointed  him  to  his  post  in  the  Bureatr' 
of  Standards.     He  has  also  been  a  spon*<ir  of 
the  Wachlngton  eommlttee  of  the  Southeral 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Science   group*   Inside   our   bomb   fei.^    «. 
including  Oak  Rldge  Engineers  and  Sclenting 
and  the  Association  of  Oak  Rldge  Sctentislg, 
were  extraordinarily  active  last  summer   ln| 
opposing  military  control  of  the  atomic  proj- 
ect.   The  Hoxia*  at  that  time  wa*  consider- 1 
Ing   amendmenta   to   the   bill   creating   th«| 
Atomic    Energy    Comml**lon    which    would] 
have  assured  membership  on  the  Commla- 
slon  to  at  least  one  man  from  the  armed 
force*.    Thoas  o<  us  on  the  Military  Ar^t  rs 
Committee  were  flooded  with  letters, 
gram*,  and  telephone  call*  from  all  pHrVs  of  | 
th*  country  urging  adoption  of  the  orl^f    al 
Senate  bill  with  Its  all-dvlltan  commis^; 
Th**e  were  in  such  volunM  as  obvloual  y   lu 
have  been  planted  by  professional  lobby;.'''s.  I 
In  addition   to   the  honest   protests,  m.  ny| 
bore  the  Communist  stamp. 

One  wire  from  Inalde  the  fence  wa*  slg      1 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso  ..«- 
tlon  of  Lo*  Alamo*  Scientists.    ReferrliK  to  I 
the  proposed  amendment*,  it  said.  "We  p  ir-  J 
tlcularly  deprecate  the  increased  emph^  l* 
on  secrecy  and  the  inclusion  of  military  p-r- 
sonnel  on  the  Conunlsslon.  since  both   .trej 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  Interest  of    ^ny 
sound  solution  of  the  problem  of  Interua- 
tlonal  control  of  atomic  energy."    This  cami^ 
mind  3rcu,  from  the  very  center  of  our  bon4| 
manufacture. 

This  la  remtnlaeant  of  the  satirical  c— - 
plaint  of  th*  New  X^eader,  an  American  ^  >- 
dallst  (and  antl-Communlst)  paper,  that  by 
our  Indecision  and  criminal  weakness 
have  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  steal 
atomic  bomb  before  we  could  give  It  to  t^    n. 

Revelations  of  the  Canadian  scandal  c.      e 
while  the  bill  was  before  Congress,  and  vn-re 
dismissed  by  advocate*  of  etvlllan  contm!  as  I 
"hysteria"  over  a  spy  scare.     The  sober  re-j 
port  of  the  Royal  Commlaslon,  with  Its  700^ 
pag—  of  evidence,  t*  anything  but  hystertrnl. 
and  gains  strength  from  it*  undentat«Bne'<t 

In  Canada,  the  Soviet  military  s|iy  ring  gv>t 
control  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Sal* 
entiflc  Workers.  The  correaponding  sodely 
In  this  co\mtry.  th*  American  Assocatlon  of 
Scientific*  Workers,  has  been  lauded  by  tha  , 
Dally  Worker,  in  which  nothing  appears  | 
without  design. 

Chapter  as  of  th*  International  Federattoa 
of  Architects,  Engineers.  Chemists  and  Tech< 
nlclans.  CIO,  c<niducted  a  special  member^ 
ship  campaign  lu  the  atomic-research  lat 
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the  development  of  atomic  energy  is  subject 
at  all  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of 
assiulng  the  common  defense  and  security. 

It  is.  however,  unrealistic  in  that  It  places 
this  vital  weapon  in  the  inexperienced  hands 
of  civilians.  True  enough,  under  the  com- 
mission Is  a  division  of  military  application, 
beaded  by  a  miliury  man,  and  there  is  a 
mlliury  liaison  committee  representing  the 
Army  and  Navy  which  has  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  President.  But  this  Is  far  from  mili- 
tary control. 

A  further  flaw  lies  in  the  security  pro- 
visions, which  authorize  the  FBI  to  Investi- 
gate the  personnel  but  give  it  no  authority  to 
bar  undesirables.  The  FBI  is  merely  to  re- 
port  the   fuels   to   the  civilian  commission. 

I  fought  the  bill  because  I  feared  that 
security  would  t>e  slighted,  and  so  far  my 
fears  have  been  well  grounded.  I  believe 
that  in  the  present  chaotic  world  situation 
our  only  solution  Is  to  repeal  the  act  and 
return  Manhattan  district  to  the  Army, 
which  can    best   administer   security. 

We  have  an  inunediate  educational  prob- 
lem with  the  scientists  who  Insist  on  having 
academic  freedom  with  military  secrets,  who 
want  one  world  but  are  indifferent  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  Communist  world. 
Compulsory  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Canodlan  Royal  Commission  vould  go  far  to- 
ward convincing  the  politically  naive  that 
Communist  orders  come  from  Moscow  via 
Paris,  and  that  all  of  the  party  members, 
whether  registered  or  not,  are  potential  trai- 
tors, saboteurs,  and  espionage  agents. 

In  these  times,  atomic  bomb  production 
and  research  belong  under  War  Department 
control.  When  and  if  the  United  Nations 
becomes  a  going  concern,  and  international 
security  Is  offered  through  some  agency  such 
as  the  Atomic  Development  Authority  pro- 
posed In  the  Acheson-Llllenthal  report  of  last 
yaar.  Congress  can  review  the  problem. 


Socializatioii    of   the    Fertilizer    Industry 
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or  w*sT  vtaoiNiA  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1  issue  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  on  so- 
cialization of  the  fertilizer  industry: 

SOCIALIZATION  OF  naTILIZEH  INDUSTBT,  AS  CON- 
TEMPLATZO  BT  BILL  IN  CONGRESS,  IS  THREAT 
TO   ALL   PRIVATX  ENTtEPRISl 

Speeches  made  by  TVA  Chairman  Gordon 
.Clapp  in  various  parU  of  the  country  since 
his  confirmation  would  suggest  to  his  hear- 
ers, or  to  those  who  read  reports  of  his  re- 
marks, that  the  Federal  agency  for  which 
he  speaks  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  enterprise. 

The  regularity  with  which  these  pleasant 
references  to  private  enterprise  are  worked 
Into  Mr.  Clapp's  addresses  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  news  has  been  kept  from  the 
chairman  of  the  hearings  now  under  way  in 
Washington  on  a  bill  purposed  to  place  the 
TVA  in  position  to  completely  dominate  the 
fertilizer  Industry  of  the  Nation. 

The  bill  in  question  does  not  appear,  under 
quick  reading,  to  be  a  very  large  matter  one 
way  or  another.  It  provides  for  an  initial  ap- 
propriation for  expenditure  by  TVA  of 
•8,000.000  to  construct  a  fertilizer  plant  at 
MobUe,  Ala.,  and  to  acquire  phosphate  lands 
tn  Florida.    Its  broad  objective  U  set  forth  In 


the  caption  as  being  a  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  fertUlzer  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  Such  encourage- 
ment Is  to  be  given,  under  provisions  of  the 
bUl,  through  test  demonstrations,  the  same 
kind  of  demonstrations  the  Authority  has 
been  conducting  over  a  10-year  period. 

It  Is  In  this  test  demonstration  feature  of 
the  bill  that  the  Joker  Is  located.  The  coun- 
try's fertUlzer  Industry  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  If  any  Federal  agency  were  simply  set- 
ting up  In  business  to  seU  a  product.  But 
when  the  bUl  lays  out  a  program  of  test  dem- 
onstrations, it  Is  talking  not  about  selling 
but  giving  away. 

Competent  authorities  In  the  fertilizer  In- 
dustry are  on  record  to  the  effect  that  this 
exclusive  feature  of  the  TVA  prc^ram — giving 
fertilizer  away  instead  of  selling  it — is  ac- 
tually one  of  two  features  the  private  enter- 
priser has  not  been  able  to  equal. 

The  other  exclusive  feature  is  that  the  pri- 
vate enterpriser  has  not  been  able  to  get  his 
manufacturing  cost  as  high  as  the  Author- 
ity's. The  Industry  cites  as  an  example  a 
fertUlzer  known  as  triple  superphosphate, 
which,  according  to  TVA's  1946  report,  cost 
$85  per  ton  to  manufacture.  This  fertUlzer 
was  given  away.  At  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ard selling  price  for  this  same  fertilizer  in  the 
industry  was  about  $65  and  this  Included 
everybody's  profit. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son, who  is  of  course  an  administration  man, 
expressed  opposition  to  the  bUl  this  past  week 
on  the  grounds  that  the  scale  of  tests — re- 
member this  means  the  scale  of  giving  away 
fertilizer  at  public  expense — provided  for 
was,  to  quote  his  words,  "larger  than  neces- 
sary." Analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  by  experts  would  make  the  Secretary's 
words  one  of  the  notable  understatements  of 
all  time. 

To  suggest  the  proportions  of  the  program, 
for  which  this  Initial  appropriation  of  three 
millions  is  only  a  starter,  it  provides  that  2 
percent  of  the  farms  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  eligible  for  "demonstrations,"  which 
means  that  each  of  the  farms  selected  would 
receive,  to  meet  TVA  test  requirements.  a1x)ut 
30  tons  of  fertilizer. 

In  1945.  there  were  listed  5.859.169  farms 
In  the  United  States,  2  percent  of  which 
would  be  117,182.  So  that  after  the  program 
got  going  luider  full  blast  the  bUl  under 
consideration  by  Congress  would  provide  for 
giving  away  3,515.460  tons  of  fertilizer  an- 
nually. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  not  over  half  of  the  production  of  the 
Government  fertUlzer  plants  Is  to  be  given 
away.  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  demonstra- 
tion program  In  full  the  TVA  would  have  to 
build  up  a  total  annual  business  of  more 
than  seven  million  tons,  and  the  little 
$3,000,000  Initial  investment  would  have  to 
grow  to  an  estimated  half  billion. 

To  realize  the  vast  proportions  of  this 
camel  whose  snout  is  jtist  now  being  eased 
under  the  tent  of  the  fertilizer  Indtistry, 
compare  the  contemplated  production  figures 
above  with  the  actual  production  figures  for 
the  Nation's  fertilizer  Industry  In  private 
hands.  In  1946  private  industry  produced 
and  sold  13.000.000  tons  of  fertilizer.  The 
blU  contemplates,  then,  the  ultimate  pre- 
empting by  Government  of  weU  over  half 
the  production  of  private  Industry  in  one  of 
Its  biggest  years. 

Thus  one  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  Chairman  Clapp  makes  speeches  re- 
markable for  pleasantries  about  private  en- 
terprise, the  Authority's  emissaries  in  Con- 
gress are  getting  ready  to  drive  to  a  final 
conclusion  one  of  the  most  socialistic  of  the 
Authority's  undertakings. 

Our  conviction  Is  that  If  Congress  Intends 
to  nationalize  the  fertilizer  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  taxpayer,  It  wUl  act 
with  a  great  deal  more  candor,  and  sense, 
too,  by  purchase  of  existing  fertUlzer  plauu 


rather  than  undertaking  to  put  private  In- 
dustry out  of  business  by  a  long  and  painful 
process.  Both  Joe  Stalin  and  the  British 
Socialists  have  followed  the  method  we  have 
suggested.  They  do  not  beat  around  the 
bush  with  a  bUl  such  as  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion, or  cloud  their  purposes  with  am- 
blguotu  verbiage.  They  simply  say  they're 
going  to  nationalize  this  Industry  or  that, 
and  that's  all  there  Is  to  It.  Our  own  Con- 
gress should  be  equally  frank  with  our 
people. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  not  of  concern 
or  Interest  to  the  fertilizer  people  alone. 
The  fight  to  maintain  our  traditional  form 
of  free  economy  must  be  waged  on  every 
battle  front  where  It  Is  challenged.  If  the 
fertUlzer  Industry  is  nationalized,  that 
simply  trlngs  nearer  the  day  when  the  next 
field  of  private  industry  or  business  will  feel 
the  hot  breath  of  Government  upon  its  neck. 
Private  enterprise  must  all  stand  or  fall  as 
one  fabric,  and  no  citizen  should  refuse  to 
recognize  the  fact,  even  though  for  the  mo- 
ment he  is  not  endangered. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  point  out  that 
the  farmer  himself.  In  whose  name  the 
present  bill  Is  sponsored,  could  well  take  a 
look  at  this  time  at  the  situation  of  his  fel- 
low farmer  in  Britain  where  the  same  kind 
of  socialization  proposed  in  this  bill  has  ac- 
tually been  made  effective.  If  the  British 
farmer  doesn't  till  his  acres  to  suit  the  gov- 
ernment bureaucrat,  he  Is  simply  put  off  his 
land.  Of  what  value  would  free  fertUlzer 
be  under  those  conditions? 


Tensas  Cocodrie  Sector,  Red  River 
Backwater  Arta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Appro- 
priations for  the  War  Department  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Mr.  Encel.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this 
morning  cur  colleague,  Mr.  Passman,  from 
Louisiana. 

What  project  are  you  interested  In,  Mr. 
Passman? 

Mr.  Passman.  It  is  the  Tensas  Cocodrie 
sector  of  the  Red  River  backwater  area  that 
we  are  Interested  in.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
have  with  me  Mr.  Fred  Hudson  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  whom  I  would  like  to 
have  you  hear  this  morning. 

Mr.  Encel.  All  right,  Mr.  Hudson. 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  this  Is  Mr.  Fred  Hud- 
son of  Monroe,  La.,  who  wishes  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  of  fiood  control,  especially 
the  Tensas  Cocodrie  sector  of  the  R^  River 
backwater  area  project. 

Mr.  Encil.  You  are  appearing  on  what 
project,  Mr.  Hudson? 

Mr.  HtrosoN.  On  the  Tensas  Cocodrie  sector 
of  the  Red  River  backwater  area. 

Mr.  Encel.  On  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  HtTDSoN.  On  the  lower  Mississippi;  yes. 
sir. 

Gentlemen,  my  time  Is  very  limited,  but 
I  do  want  to  take  enough  of  it  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  you  for  hearing  me  at  all 
on  a  particular  project. 
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have  General  Wheeler  and  his 
pe^nt  and  Informed  and  able  staff 
should  like  to  say  from  many 
ex|iertenc«  with  them  in  a  bumble 
capacity  on  the  general  subject 
Iow|r  end  of   the  Mississippi   River 
of  Bnglneers  know  the  story, 
what  It  Is  all  about,  and  they 
to  do  about   It,   and   they   are 
and  most  reliable, 
also  you  will  be  addressed 
representative   of    the   whole 
itt  P>'bum,  our  respected  and 
and  competent  Director  of 
In  Louisiana, 
there   Is  on*  partlctUar   project 
would  like  to  direct  yotu  attcn- 
wbuld  appreciate  yotir  listening  to 
ust  a  few  mognamts.  and  that  Is 
as  the  TaoMW  Cocodrie  sector 
Eilver  backwater  area, 
that  you  are  familiar  with  where 
ir'er  empties  into  the  Mlaalaaippl, 
pbrtlcular  sector   Is   north  of   the 
t  le  Red  River. 


NOT  A  LOCAL  PCOJSCT 

This  la  xiot  a  project  that  aoine  local  or- 
ganization has  created,  propagandized  and 
worked  up. 

On  the  dontrary  It  Is  a  project  that  has 
existed  for  nany  years  about  which  the  Corpi.4 
of  Kngtnee  s  In  Its  prudence  and  discretion 
did  not  fe^  that  anything  could  be  done, 
which  I  an  sure  you  realise,  and  which 
General  W  leeler  I  am  sure  wUl  tell  you  is 
an  Integra  part  of  a  continuing  process  of 
protection.  It  was  not  until  In  1941  the 
developmei  t  of  the  entire  project  for  the 
pioMction  of  the  lower  Mlaalaaippl  Valley 
a  p  Qlnt  where  the  Oorpa  of  ■nglneers 
ttatlf  broui  ht  up  and  recommended  the  pro- 
t—tkai  oTitTaral  baelnrater  areas. 

In  Its  r«  lort  of  March  T,  IMl.  the  Misala- 
slf>pl  Mvtr  Sommtaaion  baa  thla  to  tay.  which 
the  Corps  of  ■ngtnears  and  the  Chief  of 
Bag'heern  dpproved: 

"The  cor&nrment  of  floods  between  lettt 
llnea  on  bo  Lh  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Rivtr. 
each  tine  h  tvlng  gaps  therein  permitting  the 
outflow  of  t  rtbutary  streams,  has  caused  what 
art  locally  niovn  as  backwaters.    Bach  back- 


la  tilM  of  flood,  axtonda  around  the 
end  of  the  naln-Une  levee,  upstream  behind 
that  IsTfle  ind  up  into  the  tributory  basin. 
Tha  area  II  xXM  In  aach  case  depends  upon 
the  height  it  the  flood  conflned  by  the  main- 
line levees  and  the  volume  of  dtachargc  of 
the  tributo  7.  Tha  principal  backwaters  are 
the  St.  Frw  tela,  tha  Whlte-Arkanaaa,  and  the 
Red  on  the  west  bank,  and  the  Taaoo  on  the 
east  bank. 

Tba  batewater  arcaa  bavt  bad  an  un- 
happy blst}ry.  Orlflnany  thfir  status  was 
cum(>HrMbtr  with  that  of  lands  elsewhere  In 
Um  baaitw  Floods  spread  with  equal  free< 
over  b  nh  bank!  of  the  rlvar.  Inundating 
tha  higher  lands  le  tOMparatlvaly  shallow 
depths  for  eompanittT^  short  periods  f^ 
time  •tu  as  the  main  river  levees  ware 
mitdo  ttronier  and  etttfnded  (tirther  nnti  fur* 
thev  dowiv  iream,  the  lanas  upstream  (rom 
what  have  huami  known  m  tha  baikwatar 
araaa  ware  a^trflawad  not  ai  all,  vtktta  Um 
iMnds  in  \\!p  bMDkwaier  areas  wera 

icptha.    The    mat  it -line    leveM 
lUs  toaefewaief  ««e«A  Irttm  Mia> 


slaatppl  River  flood  watwa  coming  doiwn  ovar- 
bank  from  upatraam  but  theae  same  maln- 
lina  lavaaa.  by  conflnlng  graaacr  floods,  have 
ineraaoad  tha  areas  of  the  backwaters  and 
tha  depths  of  their  floailHt.  Tbo  lands  in 
tba  backwatars,  in  maaf  caaaa.  wwe  taxed 
and  conUnoe  to  be  taxed  for  the  constructtoa 
and  upkeep  of  the  very  leveea  which  have 
caused  their  greater  flooding.  Under  early 
conditions  low,  private  leveea  gave  sulBclent 
protection  to  some  of  the  higher  backwater 
landa  to  permit  the  profl table  operation  of 
large  plantattona  Now.  due  to  greater  flood- 
ing, many  are  no  longer  proQtable  and  hava 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  In  timber. 

'It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  Government 
Is  under  obligation  to  afford  equal  protection 
to  all  alluvial  valley  lands.  That  Is  a  physi- 
cal Impossibility.  No  great  engineering  proj- 
ect Is  ever  carried  through  to  completion 
without  the  destruction  of  some  existing  or 
prospective  property  values  for  the  greater 
good  of  trie  general  community  This  project 
Is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  It  la 
evident  that  the  backwater  areas  have  suf- 
fered some  consequential  damages  and  hBva 
lost,  to  s  large  extent,  such  future  proepecta 
as  otherwise  they  might  have  had  In  agricul- 
ture while  retaining  unimpaired  their  future  I 
as  tlmberlands. 

"Experience  shows  that  areas  of  the  alUivlal  | 
valley  which  have  been  given  a  reasonable  de-  | 
gree  of  protection  have  been  largely  devoted  j 
to  cultivation  and  support  a  relatively  der 
population  for  agricultural  lands. 

"The  rvpartment  has  consistently  opposed] 
the  exclusion  of  great  floods  from  the  large 
backwater  areas,  since  the  elimination  of  tha 
storage  capacities  In  the  backwaters  would  ^ 
materially  Increase  flood  heights.     There  laj 
no  objection,  however,  to  the  partial  proteo-' 
tion  of  the  better  portions  of  such  areas  pro- 
vided they  are  restored  to  normal  functi 
of   storing   floodwaters   when    floods   attain  _ 
menacing  proportions. 

"The  principles  Just  stated  were  recognlredl 
as  both  equitable  and  sovmd  by  the  Congreaaj 
in  the  act  approved  June  15.  1936.  authorl«-| 
Ing  the  protection  of  a  portion  of  the  Whlta 
River  backwater  area  from  all  but  the  InrTer 
floods  by  an  extension  of  the  front-line  Ir-  eaj 
system  up  the  White  River,  and  thence  to  a| 
connection  with  the  main  line  Mississippi' 
River  levee  near  Old  Town  Lake.  The  exti 
•Ion  of  the  levee  system  for  the  protection  0(1 
this  backwater  area,  as  authortaad.  Is  being] 
constructed  In  two  operations.  The  lei 
extension  was  built  first  to  an  Interim  gradol 
to  obtain  substantial  protection  with  dts-[ 
patch  Work  la  now  m  prograai  to  bring  >ha' 
work  up  to  the  final  approved  grade. 

"Of  course,  the  backwater  areas  are  not  all 
of  equal  potential  value  nor  are  they  In 
equal  state  of  development.  Their  shnpa,  | 
topography  dralnlnge,  and  poaltion  with  re- 
spect to  the  main-line  levees  differ  wid  .y. 
Two  backwater  areas,  both  contiguous  to{ 
maln-nne  Mlsalaalppl  River  levees,  are 
cloeely  related  thereto  as  to  merit  conal4 
eratlon  at  this  time  In  any  revision  of  ms 
Une  levee  gradea  or  modification  of  thai 
adopted  project.  Tbeee  are  the  Taaoo  bnrk- 
water  and  the  Tensaa-Cocodrie  area  of  :.< 
Red  River  backwater." 

I  shall  not  go  Into  further  detail,  aa  I 
sure  the  Army  englneera  themeelvee  wUi 
you  more  about  It. 

My  point  is  that  thia  area  baa  been  mada 
by  the  protection  which  baa  been  aflui  led 
to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

la  this  particular  area,  gentleoMn,  It  hag 
bean  overfliuwed  every  year  fur  the  past  4  '-r  • 
yeara.  and  there  has  been  an  uverfluw  tu  •  i>  h 
an  eiteni  that  the  people  hava  kaan  ua 
uui  ><(  Histr  itniiisa  and  ihetr  aropt  ><n4 
tarma  ruined,  and  they  oaiutut  lUud  ll  mueb 


an 

•'11 


M  I  ear,  tba  Army  enflneera  recogniaed  M.  I 
la  IMl  OonMtMa  paased   In  ths  r    •4| 
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I  eould  talk  to  you  for  hours  on  this, 
gentlemen,  but  I  have  probably  already  ex- 
ceeded the  time  allotted  to  me. 

I  know  I  have  not  said  anything  that  la 
not  true,  that  Is  not  provable  by  the  record, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  said  anything 
that  General  Wheeler,  General  Crawford, 
General  Tyler,  or  any  of  the  highly  efllclent 
and  well  Informed  Army  oOlcers  who  are 
familiar  with  It  would  not  back  up  as  true. 

I  should  like  only  to  add  my  utmost  sin- 
cerity and  my  great  earnestness  in  asstiring 
you  of  the  extreme  gratitude  that  those 
people  would  feel  if  you  should  see  fit  to 
allow  them  their  $2,500,000  In  the  next  bud- 
get which  would  continue  to  be  tised  as 
the  work  progressed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
appropriate  the  entire  amount  authorized  at 
one  time,  and  If  you  have  to  cut  it  20  or  25 
percent  they  will  have  no  objection  to  that 
because  they  are  in  favor  of  the  general 
system  of  efllclent  economy:  and  even  though 
they  are  southern  Democrats  they  are  in 
favor  of  what  you  are  undertaking. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  conunittee  for  hearing  Mr.  Hudson.  I 
do  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  the  continuation 
of  this  worthy  project  because  in  my  opinion 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  your  very  best 
consideration. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOTTTH  CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

Ldcitt  Post.  No.  67.  Inc., 

The  Amesican  Leoion, 
Liberty.  S.  C,  June  5, 1947. 
Bon.  BaTAN  Dorn. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAi  Ma.  Dorm:  An  Increasing  number  of 
queries  are  coming  from  merchants  and  busl- 
neeamen  regarding  the  posting  of  terminal- 
leave  bonds  as  security  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery,  tools,  livestock,  farm  Implements, 
and  other  materials  needed  In  various  lines 
of  work.  Of  course.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
explain  that  the  posting  of  these  bonds  aa 
aecurlty  is  illegal. 

It  Is  diCicult  for  veterans  to  understand 
why  they  must  borrow  money  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  Is  paid  on  their  terml- 
nal-Icavc  bond  to  malcc  purchases  when  they 
could  purchase  many  Items  at  a  great  saving 
from  the  V/ar  Asseu  Administration.  By  the 
time  these  bords  mature  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration win  have  sold  practically  every 
Item  needed  in  various  Hues  of  work. 

This  post  has  voted  100  percent  In  favor  of 
arrangements  being  made  whereby  veterans 
may  cash  their  bonds  and  have  the  use  of  the 
money  due  them.  We  appreciate  your  flue 
•peeeh  on  thr  floor  of  the  House  and  hope 
jou  mill  continue  lupporttng  this  proposition 
•o  that  the  bonds  might  at  leatt  be  potted 
ai  lecurlty  for  loana  or  other  Item*  neededr 

Thaiikiitg  you,  and  with  all  good  wUbM. 
we  returtlii, 

•ineeNly  youri. 

I,  W.  Tatlm, 
foil  Commaniff. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bridgeport 
Post  of  June  5.  1947: 

VA  INStJRANCE  IS  SCORED 

Representative  Edith  N.  Rogers  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee.  Since  World  War  I  she  has  been 
most  active  In  veteran  affairs,  and  when  out 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  clear  sky  she  de- 
nounces the  operation  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  Insurance,  it  really 
Is  news.  She  can  generally  be  relied  upon 
to  have  the  facts. 

She  told  the  House  this  week  that  the  time 
has  come  to  "stop  rendering  Up  service"  to 
the  "mythical  'fine  Job'  allegedly  being  done 
for  the  veteran"  and  face  the  cold  fact  that 
"the  service  Is  inefficient  and  unsatisfactory." 
Outside  of  a  few  boolikeeping  delays,  cr  tem- 
porary difficulties  due  to  the  large  volume  of 
business  being  bandied,  it  had  Leen  generally 
considered  that  the  VA  work  In  Insxirance 
was  being  admirably  conducted. 

Mrs.  RooERS,  however,  points  out  that  there 
Is  an  rppalling  drop  In  service  Insurance  held 
by  veterans  every  month.  This  she  declares 
Justifies  an  Investigation,  to  find  out  why  the 
most  liberal  and  the  cheapest  Insurance  In 
existence  should  be  losing  ground. 

Her  statistics  show  that  after  World  War  1 
there  were  5.000.CC0  policies  in  force.  Of  that 
number,  only  400,000  are  left.  When  World 
War  II  ended  13,000,000  men  and  women  held 
service  policies.  That  figure  has  dwindled  to 
about  5.000.000. 

Why?  aEks  Representative  Rogers.  She 
avers  that  the  average  veteran  would  prefer 
to  pay  more  for  insurance  with  an  independ- 
ent, commercial  company  because  of  the  bet- 
ter service  he  receives. 

Referring  to  this  better  service,  her  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  approximately  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter unapplied  remittances  "floating  around 
the  country"  which  they  are  unable  to  credit 
properly  because  they  cannot  locate  the  rec- 
ords of  the  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
known  that  2  or  3  months  are  required  to  get 
a  reply  from  the  VA  on  Insurance  matters, 
even  when  the  records  are  available. 

Thousands  of  applications  for  conversion 
of  term  Ituurance  are  lying  dormant:  death 
and  benefit  claims  often  require  a  year  or 
more  for  settlement.  Theae  are  some  of  the 
service  problems  of  which  Representative 
Rogers  complains. 

Further,  she  claims  the  VA  has  "far  more 
people  per  policy  In  force  than  is  required  by 
any  commercial  company,"  yet  the  VA  alleges 
that  It  needs  more  help  to  handle  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  discharge  of  military  per- 
sonnel. VA  has  a  surplus  of  from  thirty  to 
sir.ty  million  dollars,  but  Is  vague  as  to  the 
exact  amount.  Representative  Roosaa  would 
have  the  Comptroller  General  find  out,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  taxpayert.  whoee  money 
this  actually  le, 

Thli  la,  Indeed,  an  unpleasant  report,  oom> 
lB|  at  a  time  wheo  veteran  orianlkationa, 
newapeper  and  magaalne  editora,  oommerelal 
InaurHiioe  eiieoutlvea,  and  aeorea  of  other  in* 
tereated  peraona  hava  been  fairly  begglni  the 
World  War  11  vtterani  10  rush  to  the  neareai 
VA  oAm  10  reUiiUM  ibau  Upiad  polleiN, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement: 

As  the  House  prepared  to  open  debate  on 
Representative  Karl  Mundt's  bill  to  preserve 
the  State  Department's  foreign  Information 
program,  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists strongly  urged  congressional  support  of 
the  bill.  The  federation's  position  was  stat- 
ed In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  E.  Marshak. 
chairman  of  the  federation,  to  the  bill's 
sponsor.  Representative  Mitndt  (Repub- 
lican South  Dakota)  and  to  Senator  Vanixn- 
BERC  and  Representative  Eaton  (Republican, 
New  Jersey ) ,  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations.  Dr. 
Marshak's  letter  stressed  the  Importance  of 
Informing  foreign  peoples  of  the  dangers  of 
atomic  war,  and  of  America's  proposals  for 
averting  this  catastrophe  "We  believe,"  he 
said,  "that  a  most  effective  means  of  propa- 
gating this  information  is  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  OIC  program.  In- 
formed men  are  peaceful  men." 

Dr.  Marshak,  who  last  month  became  head 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
formerly  served  at  the  Los  Alamos  bomb 
laboratory  and  is  now  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Rochester.  The  federa- 
tion includes  a  majority  of  the  scientists 
who  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  and  has  as 
Its  primary  purpose  the  achievement  of 
effective  International  control  over  atomic 
energy. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

"As  scientists  we  have  a  special  awareneaa 
of  what  another  great  war  would  mean.  Aa 
scientists,  also,  we  are  members  of  a  profes- 
sional world  community.  We  know  first- 
hand how  much  a  working  knowledge  of  each 
other's  Interests  and  activities  can  do  to  In- 
sure mutual  understanding  and  confidence, 
even  among  people  who  ore  separated  by  po- 
litical and  cultural  barriers.  We  therefore 
attach  great  Importance  to  the  program  of 
the  State  Department's  Ofllce  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  bring  directly  to  other 
peoples  a  knowledge  of  our  traditions,  our 
Ideals,  and  our  everyday  Uvee. 

"The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
was  organised  to  work  especially  for  control 
of  atomic  weapons,  as  a  vital  step  toward 
establishing  the  confidence  and  community 
of  Interest  among  nations  which  alone  can 
avert  disaster.  We  have  been  gratlfled  and 
encouraged  by  the  widespread  support  in  this 
country  of  the  principles  of  world  control 
which  the  United  States  has  advocated  in 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  therefore  seems  especially  important 
now  that  people  In  other  lands  be  Informed 
directly  and  In  detail  of  the  terms  of  otir 
propoeala  and  our  purpoaes  In  offering  them 

"Fear.  Intensified  by  international  rivalry 
In  atomic  weapons,  oan  lead  swiftly  Into  an 
arma  raoa  whleh  may  well  end  tn  the  destruo- 
tlon  of  our  olvUlMtlon.  It  la  eaaaatlal  for 
viforld  peaoe  that  all  pecplee,  everywhere, 
fhould  reeofntae  this  Ineaoapahle  faot.  We 
believe  that  a  moat  elTeotive  meana  fpr  prop- 
agatlnf  thla  information  ta  the  oonttnuatton 
and  eipanaloii  ot  the  010  program.  InfomMi 
men  are  peaeeful  men, 

"Tha  rederadon  of  Aii«erle«n  lelaniiaii 
UMTtfort  uriei  the  Muountni  of  lagUlailoa 
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Tax  Redaction 


EXTElfSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOd.  EARL  WILSON 

or  uroiANA 
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Mo  iMtef.  June  9.  1947 
WILS  DN  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
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Income  taxaa  Aould  be  re- 

ao  percent.     Their  opponents 

Idea,  but  the  majority  of  the 

elected  to  Congreas  were  sincere 

,ta.    The  vary  first  bUl  Intro- 

prssent  Ck>ngr«ss  waa  to  cut 
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few   people   make   very    large 

the4e  Is  little  thought  given  to  the 

of  money  which  la  really  left 

after  taxea.    A  man  who  haa 

of  $100,000  pays  out  $enj3iO 

at  any  money  earned  beyond 

■Mklag  $200,000  paya  $156.- 

p^cent  of  any  money  earned  be- 

The  Treasury  Department  has 

fair  to  the  handful  of  people 

high  Income  tax  bnckata.    There 
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been  a  marked  Indifference  to 

ex|iaiMlon.    sapaelally    by    HBaU. 

oompaa8«»   What  Is  tta  oast 


The  owners  take  all  the  risk,  and  the  Govern - 
ment  Ukea  almoet  all  the  proflu.  but  falls 
to  share  In  any  loaaea  which  might  come 
In  years  of  poor  bustDaaa.  WUhtn  the  past 
8  months,  three  examples  of  curtailment 
of  bualneaa  expanalon  have  come  to  our 
attention,  tn  each  ease,  the  attitude  of 
the  owner  was  the  same.  -I  would  rather  have 
a  BiaallTT  income  than  to  atick  my  neck  out. 
work  like  the  dickens,  and  then  see  the 
Oovemment  come  along  and  gobble  up  the 
proftta.  I  would  rather  be  a  small  outfit. 
have  less  money,  but  fewer  troubles  and 
worries.  ITl  live  slower,  but  111  live  longer  " 
That  la  a  logical  attitude,  but  It  does  mean 
the  opportunity  of  Joba  la  decreased — and 
that  Ifl  unfortunate. 

It   Is  not  a   pleasant   truth— but   It   is    > 
truth  Just  the  same — that  the  poor  cann< 
get  rich  unless  the  rich  get  richer.     Unless 
a  bualneaa  expands.  It  will  not  create  employ- 
ment.    The  history  of  moat  large  fortunes 
la  the  same — some  capable  man  bad  an  idrrt 
In  which  he  believed,  he  saved  a  little  monc 
borrowed  fl<»ie  more  money,  and  went  \t\%o 
business,   proapcred   or  went   broke.     Some 
of  thoee  who  proapared  bring  to  mind  such 
names  as  Ford.  Carnegie.  Rockefeller.  Wrlgbt. 
Chrysler,  to  name  a  few  of  the  ootstandln.: 
It  la  becoming  more  and  more  appareiu 
that    the    manifold    Oovemment    agencies. 
even  the  Army  and  Navy,  can  function  very 
auccesafully  on  smaller  anproprlatlona  than 
they  received  during  the  New  Deal  days  when 
the  philosophy  waa  to  "spend  and  spend,  elect 
and  elect."     Most  of  the  opposition  to  tax 
reduction  cornea  from  the  unnecessary  Oov- 
emment employees  who  will  be  chopped  off 
the  Federal  pay  roll,  which  Is  paid  by  o.. 
withholding   taxea.     They   represent   a  ve:  • 
vocal  group. 

The  Nation  will  function  well  with  a  much 
smaller  staff.  ProvWons  have  been  made  • 
reduce  the  national  debt  ($33,000,000,000  will 
have  been  paid  by  June  30).  and  all  of  us 
vlll  have  more  otoney  to  spend  on  our'  homes 
and  families.  Why  anyone  objects  to  tax 
reduction  as  long  aa  esaentlal  services  are 
unimpaired  la  a  mystery.  It  Is  exactly  t^e 
same  aa  objecting  to  an  Increaae  In  wa<7>-^ 
OS  aalary.  Tax  reduction  meana  mora  tak> 
pay.    As  for  us.  we  like  It. 


Increased  WhIoVs  PeniioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  r 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  auoDs  wlamb 
IN  THB  HOnSK  OP  lUtf  HWIKTATIVIS 

Monday.  JuTie  9.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  already  rnmted  me,  I  Include  as 
part  of  these  rcnuurks  a  statement  I 
have  Just  issi  ed  In  support  of  the  bill  I 
introduced  today  to  raise  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  annual  Income  from  other 
sources  which  may  be  received  by  the 
widow  or  child  of  a  veteran  without  dis- 
qualifying them  for  a  pension  for  non- 
$ervice-connected  death  of  the  veteran. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  raise 
the  limit  on  the  amount  of  annual  In- 
come from  other  sources  which  may  be 
received  by  a  widow  or  child  of  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I  or  World  War  n  without 
disqualifying  such  widow  or  child  for  a 
pension  for  the  nun-service-coanected 
death  of  a  veteran. 

Under  existing  law  if  a  widow  or  a 
child  has  other  Income  In  excess  of 
11.000.  or  a  widow  with  a  child  has  in^ 
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tJ8I8  offlclali  received  more  than  2.800  let- 
ters from  ti\\  parts  of  Italy  requesting  the 
monthly  bufietlns  of  Its  programs. 

The  mobile  USIS  film  units  covering  health, 
civics,  and  subjects  of  interest  to  women,  go 
out  every  week  end  to  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  drawing  an  average  of  200.C00 
Italians  a  month.  USIS  exhibits  on  similar 
EUbJecta  also  actract  many  customers  each 
month. 

Disbanding  the  USIS,  in  Italian  eyes, 
would  not  be  ^considered  a  weighty  political 
step,  In  one  direction  or  another.  But  It 
would  be  felt  as  a  serious  loss  in  their  strug- 
gle to  overcome  the  actute  problems  of  liter- 
acy, hygiene,  and  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world  and  their  desire  to  develop  cultuial 
ties  with  the  United  States  that  would 
transcend  political  aspirations.  Those 
Americans  here  who  are  Interested  In  this 
aspect  of  Italian  life  could  wish  that  Con- 
gress would  think  in  terms  not  of  less  but 
at  more  money  for  the  USIS  program. 


Kansas  City  Vote  Fraud  Case  a  National 
Disgrace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, no  word  from  the  President  can  re- 
move the  stigma  of  downright  fraud  from 
the  Kansas  City  primary  election  contest 
last  year.  The  President,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  situation  except 
that  his  candidate  was  the  beneficiary  of 
the  actual  fraud.  Yesterday  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  had  a  timely  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  am  Including  it 
herein : 

LOGICAL   CONCLUSIONS 

President  Truman's  remark  that  the  Kan- 
sas Cltv  vote-fraud  case  should  be  "carried 
through  to  Its  logical  ccnclusicn"  was  just 
about  the  mildest  and  most  Innocuous  ob- 
servation he  could  make  on  a  crime  that  has 
shocked  the  Nation. 

When  politically  Inspired  thugs  broke  open 
a  steel  vault  In  the  Jackson  County  Court- 
house at  Kansas  City  10  days  ago  and  carried 
away  incriminating  ballots,  records,  poll 
books,  and  tally  sheets  of  the  August  1946 
Democratic  primary.  President  Truman  was 
Staying  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach,  only  a 
few  blocks  away.  The  implications  could 
scarcely  have  escaped  his  notice.  The  stolen 
primary  records  contained  evidence  that 
Representative  Roger  C.  Slaughter  had  been 
defeated  by  gross  fraud.  The  primary  con- 
test had  attracted  Nation-wide  attention  as 
a  Presidential  purge. 

An  exhaustive  Investigation  by  the  BLanaas 
City  Star  and  other  local  agencies  disclosed 
that  in  executing  the  President's  expressed 
desire  the  revitalized  Pendergast  machine 
had  resorted  to  svldespread  and  outrageous 
fraud.  Subsequently  the  crime  of  stealing 
an  election  was  compcvmded  by  the  brazen 
theft  of  the  Incriminating  records. 

Perhaps  the  "logical  conclusion  "  President 
Truman  had  In  mind  was  a  further  investi- 
gation of  the  case  by  "duly  constituted  au- 
thoritiea,"  the  Indictment  of  the  underlings 
who  were  so  negligent  as  to  allow  the  court- 
house vatilt  to  be  robbed  and  the  minor  elec- 
tion officials  guilty  of  the  primary  fratida. 
But  there  is  another  "logical  conclusion" 
to  this  Kansas  City  case  which  may  outdis- 
tance the  local  law  enforcement  the  Presi- 


dent haa  in  mind,  a  "logical  conclusion"  in 
which  an  aroused  citizenry  finally  smashes 
the  corrupt  Pendergast  machine  and  which 
provides  the  Republicans  with  another  clear 
Issue   in  the  Presidential  election  of  1948. 


The  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  by  Mark  Sul- 
livan which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van brings  to  the  attention  of  his  readers 
the  same  reasoning  I  brought  to  my  con- 
stituents a  few  days  ago.  The  Hartley- 
Taf  t  bill  is  the  result  of  long  and  intensive 
study.  It  was  not  put  through  in  haste 
and  anger  or  with  any  desire  to  punish 
anyone.  I  believe  the  legislation  is  an 
expression  by  the  Congress  to  put 
through  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If 
the  President's  statement  made  after  the 
election  last  fall,  that  he  would  cooper- 
ate with  the  Congress,  was  anything  more 
than  a  political  gesture,  now  is  the  time 
for  him  to  prove  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ant  Veto  or  Labor  Bill  Regaboed  as  Ex- 
treme Use  or  Power — Mark  SuLLrvAN  Says 
President  Should  Consider  Large  Ma- 
jorities Which  Measure  Received  in  Con- 
cress.  Legislators'  Sp'-Rit  or  Cooperation 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washington,  June  8. — Public  interest  in 
whether  President  Truman  vetoes  the  labor 
bill  includes  Interest  in  the  considerations 
that  bear  upon  him  as  he  arrives  at  decision. 
Granting  that  Mr.  Truman  Is  conscientious, 
that  he  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  arrives 
ultimately  at  his  own  decisions,  it  remains 
inevitable  that  he  must  to  some  extent  de- 
pend upon  others. 

This  is  true  of  any  measxire  coming  before 
any  President,  and  especially  true  of  the 
labor  bill,  containing  some  20,000  words  and 
Including  many  intricate  provisions,  ex- 
pressed with  minute  care  and  definition. 
During  the  some  2  weeks  in  which  the  labor 
bill  was  being  put  in  final  form  by  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  many  other  prob- 
lems of  extreme  public  Importance  weighed 
upon  the  President,  and  he  was  obliged  by 
official  engagement  and  his  mother's  illness 
to  pass  many  days  away  from  Washington. 
Under  modern  conditions  no  President  can 
be  expected  to  give  meticulous  word-by-word 
study  to  every  word  of  every  legislative 
measure  or  other  document  that  goes  before 
him.  As  a  substitute  there  is  in  the  execu- 
tive department  a  system  which  lays"  before 
the  President  accurate  and  adequate  digests 
of  measures  and  accompanying  data. 

SEES   METICULOUS  CARC 

Considering  the  handicap  under  which 
any  President  as  an  Individual  necessarily 
Is,  there  is  some  weight  In  the  fact  that  the 
committees  and  groups  in  Congress  who 
draft  measures  and  who  propose  and  argue 
for  amendments  have  given  the  subjects  a 
minuteness  of  care  Impossible  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  achieve.  The  pending  labor  bill 
was  written  with  meticulous  word-by-word 
care  by  the  labor  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Within  the  Senate  conunlttee 
there  was  prolonged  face-to-face  argument, 
conducted  In  a  spirit  of  mutual   respect, 


by  Senators  holding  such  oppoeed  viewa  on 
Bome  provisions  as  Josxm  H.  Ball,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  IRVINO  M.  Ivsa,  of  New  York. 
Again,  in  the  conference  of  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  to  adjust  differences 
between  the  versions  originally  passed  by  the 
two,  there  was  prolonged  concentration  upon 
provisions  to  be  put  in  the  bill.  The  care 
and  discussion  that  went  Into  the  writing 
of  the  lal>or  bill  Is  Itself  a  consideration 
that  should  weigh  upon  the  President's  de- 
cision on  It. 

In  yet  another  respect  the  labor  bill  de- 
serves a  special  consideration  from  the 
President.  To  a  degree  not  often  equaled 
this  bill  represents  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  As  it  lies  on 
the  President's  desk  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  with  a  majority  of  more  than  4  to  1, 
literally  320  to  79.  In  the  Senate  a  majority 
of  the  President's  own  party  supported  the 
bill.  In  the  House  103  Democrata  voted 
for  It,  only  66  against.  In  the  Senate  17 
Democrata  supported  the  bill,  15  opposed. 

CITES  labor's  OPPOSITION 

From  hla  official  family  the  President 
receives  information  and  advice.  From  other 
sources  he  receives  pleas  and  pressures. 
Among  these  the  most  strenuous  come  from 
the  labor  leaders.  These  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  consideration  they 
demand.  Throughout  the  weeks  In  which 
the  labor  legislation  was  being  written  the 
labor  leaders  maintained  a  single  position, 
no  legislation  at  all.  To  Congress  they  of- 
fered no  alternative  and  they  now  offer  none 
to  the  President.  The  tens  of  thousands 
of  letters  and  telegrams  which  labor  leaders 
have  incited  to  be  sent  to  the  Whita  House 
each  and  all  come  down  to  four  words,  "veto 
the  labor  bill." 

Veto  of  the  labor  bill  by  President  Truman 
would  be  an  extreme  use  of  the  veto  power, 
an  extreme  assertion  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Executive  to  frustrata  the  leg- 
islative branch.  Not  only  has  the  legislative 
branch  expressed  Itself  by  a  more  than  4 
to  1  vote  In  the  House  and  a  more  than 
3  to  1  vote  In  the  Senata  for  the  bill  as 
It  now  lies  before  the  President  but,  further 
than  that,  Congress  has  already  paid  defer- 
ence and  consideration  to  the  President. 
In  the  final  form  of  the  bill  arrived  at  by 
conference  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  provisions  were  dropped  which  Con- 
gress wanted  and  which  had  been  written 
into  the  original  versions  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  House.  They  were  dropped  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  making  the  bill 
more  acceptable  to  the  President.  That  re- 
flected a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  Congress.  Veto  now  by  the  President 
would  fairly  be  regarded  by  Congress  as  a 
refusal  of  cooperation. 


Oar  Tariff  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  May  11. 
1947,  showing  that  a  recent  poll  reveals 
that  57  percent  of  those  polled  favor  low 
tariffs: 

OPDnON   ON   THK  TASIfT 

The  tariff  has  been  a  hot  political  Issue 
since  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  At  the 
present  time,  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
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1  recently  made  the  following  speech  on       lie  mterest  In  lal>or  disputes.    That's  what      responsible     positions — a     fatalism     which 
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ReductioB  if  Afiicaltural  Appropriatioiu 


KXn^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 


or  AiXAirsAa 

a  THS  BCU8X  OP 

Mpndcty.  June  9.  IM7 

■■ACTION     rihM     ACBKULTUBAL     AFPaonUTIOlt 


Mr.   TRIbCBLE.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  re- 


gi«i4ad  to  s  !e  the  appropriations  recom- 


ard 


I  includt  Ir 


PAATMlNr 


the  budget  for  the  agrlcul- 

cut.    X  fMl  that  It  was  a 

under  muuilBoua  consent. 


the  RicoRB  aa  a  part  of  my 
thf  toUowlng  letters  that  I  have 
r«€«lv«d  from  my  dUtrlct  protMUog 
tiMMeuts: 


or   AeawinTTnur. 


paooi  cnoM 


^ayetteMU*.  JUrK  i«»«  J.  INT. 

J.  W.  '  MMBt  I, 

No«at  qflet  tviMtnf, 

Dbar  am  Pnnnera  of  Wsshlnti«^n  Co\mty 
art  upaat  »b  jut  the  r»dvictioi\  in  agucultural 
apgffopriaiti  m,  ••  voted  by  tb4  Mouse  of  Re p- 


We  appeeitala  the  good  Igbt  you  «r«  mak« 


lag  (or  the 


(ara  prugram  and  aak  you  to 


continue  to  do  everything  In 
reatore  this  drastic  cut  In  apfi  . 

We  wlab  to  call  your  attantton  parUciilarly 
to  the  $300,000,000  AAA  eonaanratlon  pay- 
menu  and  secUon  33  funda.  We  farmers 
ferl  we  have  been  working  under  a  deflnl- 
promise  from  tha  Oovanunant  and  feel 
would  be  Impossible  to  aaaka  paymenU  on  a 
fair  basis  U  thla  radasUon  tn  funds  goca 
through. 

We  also  ask  your  support  In   insxirlng  a 
1948  program  to  meet  aonawation  needa. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Waltbi  O.  Ramst. 
*  LtHCOUt  N.  Uawoi. 

Baa  D.  BroKSMBvav. 
Waahington  County  ACA  Committee. 


UmTSS  8TA1 

DsTABTMnn  or  AAaicnLTuaa. 

PaoouCTKai  ano  IfAaxrmto 


Harristm.  Ark..  Mtm  it.  l*4t. 

Ur.  J.  W.  Taimu. 

Mouse  of  Repretentmtivea. 

WMhinftOH  .D.C. 

Obab    r ■■■am II     TauuLs:  We    aa    a 

farmer  committee  elected  by  the  farmers  of 
the  Third  Coograaaional  Otatrlct  are  "smell- 
ing the  patching"  from  the  resulta  of  tha 
House  of  Representative  set  Ion  In  cutUng 
the  agrteultural  appropriation 

Tbe  farmers  are  very  much  upset  and  aroj 
brli^lng  much  preaaure  to  bear  oo  com- 
mitteemen of  your  district,  raroaara  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  been  fairly  treated  sc- 
cording  to  the  action  and  Information  that 
wera  furnished  the  Department  of  AgrtcuN 
ture  m  setting  up  tha  1»47  agriculture  pro- 
gram  by  both  Housaa  and  major  partlea  ta 
1»4«. 

All  the  farmers  are  looking  to  you  for  your 
eonUnued  support  In  getUng  trlple-A  funds 
and  section  32  funds  restored  In  the  Senate 
and  tha  necessary  acUon  to  Insure  a  1 948 
program  according  to  conaerrstlon  needs. 
Very  truly  youn.. 

W.  D.  Ramtt. 

rmfetteville.  Ark. 

Mmrritem'.Ark. 

Jut  PASKn. 

HunCsville.  Ark. 
■.  m.  McMoaan. 

Oreen  Forrst,  Ark, 
BatrH  HtTosrrrM. 

St.  Joe.  Ark. 

trwrrrD  SrA-nra  Ogrkammrt 
or  .Aoaicut-Tuai.  Paootrcnoit 

AIVO    llABKITIMa    ADMIinVnUTTCIt . 

HuntntiU.  Ark..  May  20.  1»4T. 
Hon.  Jnt  T»i»cai«.         ^ 

tfoKja  of  Revre.<t«mimttMt. 

WmMmgUm.  D.  C. 

Tni\%  Ma  TnxaLS:  We  W  aneloatng  with] 
this  letter  a  summary  of  eoaawatlon  ( trtpla  I 
A)  praetlcea  carried  (nit  in  Madison  County  I 
in  ia4g.  for  which  tha  Government  paid  a| 
part  of  tha  coat  (uaually  about  50  percent), 
Wt  are  also  enclnslng  a  clipping  from  thai 
Madlaon  County  Record  written  bv  Mr  Dewayj 
Hams,  a  farmer  living  aoar  RunUviUe.  Ark. 

Wa  renllaa  that  we  do  nol  have  to  sell  vctt^ 
on  the  Idea  of  soil  eonaanratlon.  but  we  truat 
that  you  fan  usa  tha  eneloaad  Information  to 
an  advantage  In  helping  to  eeU  the  profram 
to  aomaone  elae. 

We.  the  PMA  Oooualttee  of  Madison  Cirnn- 
ty  do  ballava  that  much  and  Isstiag  good  haa 
been  done  in  our  oouuiy  and  State  through 
tbe  agrleiUtural  prefam.  a»d   that  a   loti 
mora  can  be  clone  If  «e  ean  be  provided  with 
the  prv  per  Assistance,  that  la.  eaeb  payaientaj 
10  rarmare  and  fundi  for  pereonnel  aeiv  ce. 
We  believe  that  etery  doUar  epeat  In  earryuic ' 
out  practicea  will  be  repaid  seteral  tlmea  lo 
ibU  and  future  generations 

Tou  wtU  note  from  Mr.  HarrU  letter  that 
be  baa  uaed  I71MI  irarth  of  material  and 
services  that  netted  hUa  ItlJMJO  over  a 
••year  period.   Mr.  Rarrte  further  eutee  that 
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I  recently  made  the  following  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
which  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  at  this 
time. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  moat  Inspiring 
parte  of  our  Constitution  Is  contained  In  the 
preamble  which  guaranteea  to  all  citizens 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happlnesa.  Yet.  when  men  and  women.  9 
out  of  10  of  them  In  this  country  reach  the 
age  of  60,  they  are  unable  to  pursue  that 
happincae  liecauae  of  limited  means  at  the 
lack  of  wherewithal. 

'*Therefore.  I  am  advocating  Immediate 
oonaideratlon  and  passage  of  a  universal  old- 
age  pension  plan  such  as  the  one  outlined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  |Mr  Angell|  in 
bis  bill.  H.  R.  le.  This  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Townsend  Plan.  Our  hope  Is  that 
not  Just  one  group  or  a  few  will  be  Included 
In  our  social-security  system,  but  all  groups 
regardleaa  of  race,  religion,  or  color,  and  re- 
gardleee  of  occupation.  All  citizens  of  the 
land  should  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  a  well-earned  retirement  and 
the  resxilta  of  all  their  productive  yean:  so 
that  they  can  live  happily  In  their  old  age. 

'•We  can  successfully  fight  off  communism 
by  making  our  American  system  work.  The 
most  natural  desire  of  everyone  Is  to  have 
security  In  his  declining  years.  Reasonable 
retirement  for  all  Is  tbe  answer,  especially 
when  such  rettretaent  Is  actuarlly  sound. 

"The  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
reached  60  or  who  are  approaching  this  ripe 
age  deserve  consideration.  They  have  the 
right  to  anticipate  their  brightest  days  to 
come. 

'•With  aecurlty  gunranteed.  they  can  emu- 
late the  experience  of  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  who 
in  his  wisdom  said  in  Browning's  poem: 

••'Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  Is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life,  for  which 
The  first  was  made.'  " 

Thank  you. 


Tbfe  Hartley-Taft  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  tHODE   ISt^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHIS 

Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  May  3. 1947.  issue  of  America,  a  Cath- 
olic review  of  the  week : 

CONOaSSS    AND   LABOS 

When  even  columnists  critical  of  organized 
labor,  like  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times,  concede  that  the  Republican  majority 
In  Congreas  la  playing  poUtlca  with  labor  leg- 
islation. It  seems  useless  to  devote  time  nnd 
space  to  a  serious  discussion  of  the  Issues. 
The  bill  which  the  Houae  passed  on  April  17 
by  a  thunderous  vote  of  SOI  to  107  Indicates 
that  tha  Republicans  have  their  eye  not  on 
Industrial  peace,  but  on  the  1048  electlona. 
They  want  to  preaent  Mr.  Truman  with  a  bill 
that  he  will  be  constrained  to  veto.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  |o  to  ths  country  neit  year 
and  say;  "We  know  you  good  people  are 
exMperated  with  certain  abuses  of  orititntaed 
labor.  Tou  are  sick  and  tired  of  •trtkei. 
When  you  went  to  the  polls  In  1946,  you 
elected  a  Oongresi  to  do  something  abdut  the 
•Ituntlon  Well,  we  tried  our  best  We 
paaacd  a  bill  which  prescribed  fair  and  equU 
table  rules  of  conduct  fur  labor  and  manage- 
ment, which  aimed  to  protect  Individual 
workers  and  to  reoognlM  the  paramount  pub- 


lic mterest  in  labor  disputes.  That's  what 
the  preamble  to  H.  R  3020  said.  But  what 
happened?  We  passed  the  bill,  but  a  Demo- 
cratic President  refused  to  permit  It  to  be- 
come law.  He  vetoed  it,  Just  like  Oromyko. 
Blame  him,  folks,  and  vote  for  us." 

What  removes  the  last  vestige  of  doubt 
about  the  intentions  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority, and  their  Democratic  allies  from  the 
South.  Is  their  insistence  on  wrapping  labor 
legislation  in  one  big  package.  In  this  way 
they  insidiously  combine  constructive  sug- 
gestions with  out-and-out  antllabor  pro- 
posals, so  that  a  fair-minded  President  has 
no  choice:  he  is  obliged  to  veto  tbe  whole 
bundle. 

Tbe  Republicans  are  well  aware  that  Mr. 
Truman  would  sign  a  bill  outlawing  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  and  certain  types  of  secondary 
boycotts,  or  a  bill  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  rank-and-file  union  man,  or  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  fair  and  workable  formula  for  deal- 
ing with  mdustrlal  disputes  which  threaten 
the  general  welfare.  But  that  is  not  what 
they  want.  They  do  not  wish  the  White 
House  to  share  with  them  the  credit  for  a 
piece  of  constructive  legislation,  if.  which  is 
doubtful,  they  want  constructive  legislation 
at  all.  They  desire  political  profit  from  the 
transaction.  As  the  saying  goes,  they  want 
to  put  the  President  on  the  spot.  They  want 
him  to  be  damned  if  he  does  and  damned 
if  he  don't.  And  so  they  wrap  up  the  good 
with  the  bad  and  dream  pleasant  dreams  of 
1948. 

Not  all  Republicans,  it  should  be  noted, 
approve  this  strategy.  The  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation is  a  notable  improvement  on  H.  R. 
3020.  and  credit  for  this  goes  to  three  Re- 
pvbl.cans  on  the  committee — Senators  Ives, 
AiKrN.  and  Morse — who  Joined  with  the 
Democrats  to  outvote  the  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Taft,  on  several  Important 
points.  But  this  bill  is  also  a  one-package 
Job;  hence  subject  to  the  same  general  criti- 
cism as  H.  R.  3020.  Tbe  emphasis  is  too 
political. 

The  present  prospect  Is,  then,  that  no 
new  labor  law  will  be  written  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  While  the  Hovise  has 
the  votes,  the  Senate  cannot  muster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto.  And  Mr.  Truman  will  al- 
most certainly  veto  whatever  omnibus  bill 
eventually  emerges  from  the  Joint  conference 
that  will  have  to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills.  Regard- 
less, therefore,  of  the  intentions  of  the  men 
who  planned  it  this  way.  labor  and  manage- 
ment now  have  a  breathing  spell  to  put  their 
respective  houses  in  order;  a  chance  to  get 
together  and  make  collective  bargaining 
work.  It  may  be  the  last  chance  they  will 
ever  have. 


The  Fatalistic  Psychology  of  Boom  and 
Bnst 


EXTENSION  OP  ^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 


or  FENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
OKD.  X  Include  the  following  urtlclo  by 
Leon  Hcnderion,  from  the  New  Leader 
of  June?,  1847: 

TNI  rATAtienc  NTCNOtOOT  or  SOOM  AND  SUIT 

(By  Leon  Henderson,  former  Director  of  OPA) 

A  boom-end-buit  pejcholoiy  eeems  to  be 
domlnatini  America  today.  It  oarrlee  with 
It  a  spreadlni  fetallem  for  many  person*  la 


responsible  positions — a  fatalism  which 
paralyzes  tested  actions  which  might  be 
taken  to  forestall,  mitigate,  or  insure  against 
potential  disasters. 

In  early  1946,  It  was  possible  to  take  the 
position  that  transition  from  war  to  peace 
could  be  achieved  without  alarming  dislo- 
cations. Economic  factors  favored  this  pos- 
sibility. Peacetime  full  employment  was  In 
sight  after  years  of  strain  and  almost  despair. 
Peacetime  production  was  never  higher  and  It 
was  rising.  A  balanced  judget  was  in  sight. 
The  price  level,  despite  assassination  threats, 
was  manageable.  Business  spending,  fi- 
nanced by  generous  tax  treatment,  was  sur- 
prisingly vigorous.  The  inventory  pipe  lines 
were  hungrily  crying  to  be  filled.  A  war-dev- 
astated world  was  seeking  our  goods.  There 
were  bright  prospects  that,  by  keeping 
sacred  promises  to  veterans,  a  steadily  climb- 
ing housing  activity  would  fill  gaps  left 
when  constuner  goods  demands  had  been 
met. 

Above  all,  by  pwissing  the  Pull  Employment 
Act.  the  Government  seemed  to  be  guaran- 
teeing that  its  immense  resources  would  be 
available  If  depression  ever  threatened  again. 

Reviewing  this  rosy  outlook,  how  is  It  poa- 
sible  that  the  prophets  of  boom  and  bust 
have  commanded  attention?  They  smell 
bankruptcy  ahead;  for  the  first  time  in  years 
the  rate  of  business  failure  is  turning  up- 
ward. Here  and  there  mills  are  closing  down 
and  retail  sales  are  declining. 

In  the  meantime  an  Irresponsible  Con- 
gress destroyed  sane  controls  over  prices, 
profits,  scarce  materials,  and  consumer  credit, 
and  gave  us  Insane  Inflation. 

An  irresponsible  Industry  group,  pressing 
on  a  short-sighted  Government,  mutilated 
the  veterans'  housing  program.  Today  we 
still  have  scarcity  of  housing  instead  of 
plenty.  This  year  less  than  half  of  last  year's 
housing  results  may  be  expected. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  year  the  glorious 
possibility  of  matching  purchasing  power 
with  high  production  of  goods  has  disap- 
peared. Only  by  drawing  on  savings,  by 
Increasing  consumer  debt,  by  special  financ- 
ing for  foreign  trade,  has  the  dangerous  gap 
been  partly  bridged. 

A  reactionary  majority  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  has  done  a  major  Injury 
to  responsible  capitalism,  because  a  respon- 
sible capitalism  cannot  countenance  infla- 
tion, scarcity,  and  unconscionable  proflts. 

Given  the  possibility  of  approaching  busi- 
ness decline  and  unemployment,  what  does 
the  majority  in  Congress  propose  to  do? 

It  proposes  to  lay  In  President  Truman'b 
lap  a  flock  of  antlliberal,  defiationury  meas- 
ures and  then  go  home.  It  proptoses  to  leave 
the  welfare  of  this  country  to  a  discredited 
policy  of  lalssez  falre. 

Paced  with  a  month-to-month  decline  In 
construction  activity,  they  sidetrack  the  mild 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  and  offer  to  let 
landlords  raise  their  rents. 

Faced  with  a  demonstrated  disastrous  de- 
cline in  workers'  real  wages,  the  reactionary 
Congress  proposes  an  antlliberal  bill  to 
coerce  labor  from  exercising  their  economic 
bargaining  power. 

Every  evidence  points  to  the  need  of  addi- 
tional purehaslng  power.  Mr.  KNtneoN  and 
his  gong  propose  to  lower  taxee  for  the  well- 
to-do,  thus  reviving  the  outworn  Hoovtr 
trickle-down  theory. 

Do  the  RepublloaiM  have  a  formula  for 
liiflated  prices?  Hardly.  They  have  a  Dun  k 
Bradstreet  questionnaire  which  they  will  file 
In  the  back  room  when  they  |o  home  In  July. 

Every  innjor  measure  they  propose  ean  be 
rtemunktrated  to  be  dvflntlonary.  Had  a 
(roup  deliberately  set  out  to  chooee  a  pro- 
gram for  deflation,  It  oould  seareely  have  se- 
lected a  better  calculated  set  of  Ideas, 

Ws  of  the  liberal  faith  cannot  aoeept  the 
fstallatle  boom-snd-buit  thesis,  Bvery  sinew 
of  our  faith  tells  us  that  by  InUlUient 
choices,  by  democratic  planning,  a  rcsponsl- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


AUL  CUNNINGHAM 


or  IOWA 

IN  THX  HiMJSK  OF  RZPRBSNTATTVSS 

Mcnday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  CUirNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iinder  leav(  to  extend  my  remarlu  In 
the  Rscoiu)  I  Include  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  William  Dumas,  an 
American  (itizen.  who  recently  visited 
Qreece,  the  land  of  his  birth: 

Mouna.  Iowa.  May  10.  1947. 


Mepnttntatives. 
ington,  D.  C. 

CuwitiMGHAM :     Since    th* 

through  their  Oovernment 

decision  to  step  in  and  help 

her  many  problems.  I  want  to 

suggestion  to  you  regarding 

our  Oongrsas  haa  votad  for 


First.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
th*  contribution  you  have  made  concerning 
tb*  aolvlng  of  the  problems  of  Greece.  Also, 
that  I  am  a  Greek -American  myself  and  have 
also  served  In  the  United  States  of  America 
Army  In  the  First  World  War.  I  had  not 
visited  my  native  land  for  nearly  89  years. 
Lsst  summer,  however.  I  went  to  Greece  by 
plane  and  stayed  there  for  3  months.  I  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  there  to  the  study  a* 
the  general  conditions  of  that  country. 
Many  of  the  statemenU  to  follow  are  th* 
result  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  during  my  stay 
m  Greece: 

A.  The  American  Government  should  not 
entrust  those  millions  of  dollars  to  the  hands 
of  the  present  Greek  Government.  If  th* 
American  Government  should  do  so  It  would 
commit  a  great  and  Irreparable  mistake. 

1  The  present  Greek  Government  is  not 
representative  of  the  Greek  people 

a.  The  present  Greek  Government  Is  not 
trustworthy.  It  Is  s  government,  rsther  a 
gang,  which  would  spend  the  American  dol- 
lars In  the  Interests  of  the  monurcblal  sys- 
tem In  Greece. 

3  With  a  sllrtt  exception,  the  present 
Greek  Government  ts  not  made  up  of  capable 
and  honest  men  It  Is  made  up  of  Germnn 
collaborators  and  traitor*  who  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
people  during  the  occupattOD. 

4.  The  preeent  GreA  Oovernment,  under 
the  dominant  power  of  the  unwanted  king, 
his  con-upt  court,  and  his  dishonest  politi- 
cians and  generals  would,  without  any  doubt, 
use  the  American  dollars  to  entrench  a 
Fascist  snd  dictatorial  system  In  Greece  as  la 
unknown  to  the  history  at  manttlnd.  Fas- 
cism breeds  Communists  and  revolutions, 
and  communism  breeds  dictatorship  and 
oppression. 

6.  The  corrupt  Greek  politician  who  Is  tha 
brain  trust  of  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  king  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  actually  steal  the  money  through 
devUlsh  political  maneuvers,  unknown  to 
and  unsuspected  by  the  American  F*opl*. 
and  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  the  misery  of  tha 
common  people  of  Greece. 

B.  The  American  Government  should  em- 
ploy American  experts  In  Greece  to  administer 
the  economics  of  that  country  and  direct  and 
supervise  the  spending  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's savings 

1.  In  their  work,  the  American  experta 
should  enlist  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of 
capable  and  honest  Greek  Americans  throiiph 
th*  Greek  War  Relief  headed  by  Skourns 
brothers  and  William  Hells  and  other  capable 
and  honest  American  Greeks. 

C.  The  American  Government  should  sea 
that  the  American  dollars  are  spent  for  pub- 
lic works.  This  would  benefit  the  common 
people  In  Greece  and  the  nation  at  large. 
Thla  would  employ  the  mind  of  the  working- 
man  and  would  therefore  stop  It  barken- 
ing to  th*  Idolatroua  and  deceptive  trumpet 
of  the  communistic  Kremlin  whose  efforts  are 
to  communlze  the  world. 

Should  the  American  Oovernment  work  In 
Greece  systematically  snd  with  a  foresight 
and  should  It  see  that  the  money  Is  spent 
In  the  Interests  of  ths  country  at  Ian;e, 
and  not  In  ths  interests  of  the  undetlrabla 
king  and  the  corrupt  Creek  military  men 
and  aristocracy.  It  could  make  Greece  a 
veritable  paradise.  "Hie  Greek  people  loval 
America  and  admlr*  the  American  peoplaj 
more  than  any  other  people  in  th*  world. 
They  love  democracy  and  they  hate  com- 
munism. They  will  work  hard  to  build  and 
rebuild  their  country  on  a  sotind  and  honest 
foundation,  provided  the  American  Govern-  I 
ment  restores  them  their  freedom  which  they 
now  have  lost  In  the  hands  of  the  king. 

The  American  Oovernment  should  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  t>lunders  of  the  British  who 
went  into  Greece  and  then  went  out  of 
Greece  with  bowed  fac«*  stained  with  Ignobla 
acts  and  ahameXul  pollclaa. 
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prices  were  used  in  computing  Income  for 
both  groups. 

The  105  conservation  farmers  had  an  aver- 
age Income  that  year  of  $8,930,  which  was 
$1,487  higher  than  the  nonconservatlou  farm 
average.  They  earned  $39.93  per  acre,  which 
was  $6.91  an  acre  more  than  the  noncom>er- 
vatlon  farmers  received  that  year.  Farms  In 
both  groups  averaged  approximately  215 
acres. 

As  contrasted  with  the  second  group,  the 
conservation  farmers  had  these  Increases  In 
crop  yields:  Corn  and  soybeans,  6.8  bushels 
per  acre;  wheat,  2.7  bushels  per  acre;  and 
oais.  2.2  bushels  per  acre. 

In  addition,  the  conservation  farmers 
averaged  4.302  pounds  more  pork  than  the 
second  group;  4.204  pounds  more  beef;  108 
pounds  more  poultry;  175  dozen  more  eggs; 
and  1,800  pounds  more  milk  per  farm. 

The  Income  figures  revealed  by  the  study, 
Mr.  Baumann  explained,  represent  total  farm 
Income  above  the  cost  of  Ume.  fertilizer,  and 
additional   feed   purchased. 

These  studies  were  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  as 
a  means  of  scientifically  checking  the  benefits 
which  soU-conservatlon  methods  are  adding 
to  the  Income  from  farms  located  in  repre- 
sentative parts  of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  210  farms  studied  are  located 
In  the  Madison  County  and  Shlloh-OTallon 
soU-oon£ervatlon  districts.  Other  farms  In 
tha  Madison  County  and  Shlloh-OTallon 
soll-conservatlon  districts  can  do  equally 
as  well. 


The  GAR  Pa«ie$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr    MACKINNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  for  June  4.  1947.  describ- 
ing the  surrender  of  their  charter  by  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  my  remarks  with  respect  to 
this  historical  occasion: 
Remasks  or  Congressman  Geobce  MacKin- 
non ON  THE  Occasion  or  the  StTRRENDES 
or  THE  Charter  or  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment or  the  Grand  Armt  or  the  Republic 
MlnnesoWs  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
has  made  Its  last  march,  but  It  did  not  march 
In   vain      It  was  they   who  contributed  so 
valiantly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Their  conquests  brought  about  freedom  from 
human  bondage. 

"Nor  shall  their  story  be  forgot, 
While  fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  valor  proudly  sleeps." 
— Bivoxiac  of  the  Dead. 

by  Theodore  O'Hara. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune] 

State  GAR,  Down  to  Three  Members,  Gives 

Up  Charter 

(By  Janet  Russell) 

!n  a  final  fiash  of  glory  Wednesday,  the 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  passed  out  of 

existence  in  Minnesota. 

The  three  aged,  surviving  members  of  the 
once-powerful  GAR  held  their  final  encamp- 
ment togethc-  in  the  Minnesota  Soldiers' 
Home  and  disbanded  tha  State  department 
as  they  voted  to  surrender  the  charter. 

The  three  men  who  witnessed  their  or- 
ganization pass  Into  the  realm  of  memory, 


history  and  legend  are  Albert  Woolson.  100, 
Duluth.  the  final  department  commander; 
Anson  B.  Baker,  97,  Minnesota  Soldiers'  Home 
hospital,  and  Nathan  Colburn,  101,  Champ- 
lln. 

three  other  comrades 

Sharing  the  honors  In  the  day  of  recogni- 
tion to  the  "boys  In  blue"  were  three  other 
surviving  Union  veterans  In  Minnesota  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Minnesota  department 
of  the  GAR.  They  are  Ellas  Fenstermacher. 
97.  Bralnerd:  Orris  S.  Pierce,  99,  3149  Lyndale 
avenue  S.;  and  Charles  L.  Hooker.  109,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Although  the  GAR  ranks  have  dwindled  to 
three,  veterans  of  the  three  wars  which  have 
followed  the  ClvU  V/ar  Joined  forces  to  give 
the  occasion  something  of  the  splendor  the 
GAR  once  had. 

Organizations  made  up  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  and  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  and  n  planned  a  parade  through  the  streets 
of  St.  Paul — a  parade  with  younger  veterans 
marching  where  the  thousands  of  GAR  com- 
rades once  marched,  and  with  marching  songs 
of  the  four  wars  within  the  memories  of  the 
three  men  who  held  places  of  honor  last 
night. 

rLAO  IS  nUGILE 

The  American  fiag  belonging  to  the  Min- 
nesota GAR,  now  a  brittle  relic  which  con- 
tains an  embroidered  banner,  "Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Department  of  Minnesota," 
was  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rigors  of  a 
parade  and  was  stationed  on  the  platform  In 
the  St.  Paul  auditorium.    ^ 

The  program  at  the  auditorium,  which 
marked  the  climax  of  the  state-wide  recogni- 
tion of  "Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Fare- 
well" day.  Included  an  address  by  Judge 
Harold  N.  Rogers  of  Minneapolis  municipal 
court.  Introduction  of  the  three  GAR  men. 
and  a  ceremony  of  turning  over  the  charter 
to  Marlon  Jewell,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Jewell  will  take  the  charter  to  the 
national  office  with  a  request  that  It  be  re- 
turned to  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 


Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  herewith  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  As  will  be  noted,  the  Illinois 
Legislature  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  year's  training  period  for  all  young 
men  to  occur  some  time  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  birthdays. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  34 

Whereas  this  Nation  now  stands  at  the 
crossroads  of  what  will  surely  be  the  most 
fateful  period  In  its  history;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  vic- 
tory m  World  War  II,  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  peace-loving  nations  may  neglect 
their  defenses  or  lay  aside  their  arms;  and 

Whereas  a  plan  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, embodied  in  Senate  bill  651  and  House 
bUl  1988,  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  American  Legion,  which 
plan  provides  for  1  year's  training  composed 
of  4  months  of  basic  training  and  8  months 
of  advanced  study  In  military  schools,  col- 


leges, ROTC  courses,  or  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  Organized  Reserve,  or  the  National  Guard, 
with  a  choice  of  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  as  a 
field  of  training;  and 

Whereas  this  year  of  training  for  every 
young  man  coming  some  time  between  his 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  birthdays  would  be 
valuable  not  only  to  the  young  men  Indi- 
vidually, but  of  Immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
Nation  in  providing  a  continuing  reserve  of 
trained  and  capable  manpower  skilled  in  ths 
technique  of  modern  scientific  warfare: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resettled  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinoit  {the  senate  concurring 
herein ) ,  That  we  endorse  the  plan  embodied 
In  the  bills  now  before  Congress  as  a  vital 
step  in  the  preservation  of  our  strength  and 
freedom;  that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  each  Illinois  Member  of  Congress  st 
Washington. 

Adopted  by  the  house.  May  21,  1947. 
Hugh  Green, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Fred  W.  Ruegc, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate,  June  4,  1»47. 
HtJCH  W.  Cross, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  H.  Alexander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Polish-American  Congress  Sunday^ 
June  8,  1947,  Manhattan  Center,  New 
York  City: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  privilege  to  address 
this  great  meeting.  The  atmosphere  fairly 
crackles  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  you 
promote  this  afternoon,  "Justice  for  Poland." 
This  signifies  your  determination  to  battle 
for  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  the  people  of  Poland  have  exemplified 
for  centuries.  As  a  liberty-loving  people  you 
have  the  responsibility  of  fighting  for  those 
principles  because  it  has  been  a  precious 
heritage  from  your  forefathers.  In  addition 
you  fight  to  reestablish  those  rights  once 
more  in  Poland  and  In  that  struggle  bring 
courage  and  cheer  to  those  who  remain  in 
the  Mother  Coimtry.  You  realize,  I  am  stire, 
that  it  Is  going  to  take  money,  and  effort, 
but  above  all  It  will  take  courage  and  a  spirit 
within  to  Insure  that  ultimately  there  will 
be  "Justice  for  Poland."  This  Is  not  a  fight 
for  the  weak-kneed,  the  weak-hearted,  the 
selfish  or  the  lazy  Individual,  but  It  is  a  bat- 
tle for  the  generous,  the  strong -hearted,  and 
the  loyal  patriot. 

You  are  not  alone  In  this  struggle.  MU- 
llons  of  Americans  are  at  your  side.  They 
realize  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the 
world  tintll  order  through  Justice  is  estab- 
lished for  every  nation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  may  well  ask, 
"Yes,  that  sounds  very  good,  but  where  have 
you  been,  Mr.  Smith,  while  the  principles  of 
Justice  are  being  ignored?"  Yes,  you  should 
know  what  I  have  done  about  It. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  In  this  matter. 
On  the  second  day  of  March  1945,  which  was 
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ent  once  agahn  ^^ovems  the  relations  between 
nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice,  and 
ct  \MW — In  other  words,  the  basis  of  modem 
civUlaatloQ— cannot  be  preaervcd  " 

I  charged  In  the  House  that  our  IJKO  po- 
sition and  our  poaltlon  at  YalU  were  wholly 
inconaUUnt  and  said  that  unless  It  was 
raearsed  it  would  lead  to  another  war.  more 
deadly,  more  devastating,  more  cr\iel.  and 
naore  costly  than  this  one. 

And  what  a  tragedy  when  we  think  back 
to  the  daya  of  IB  17-18  and  remember  what 
a  gallant  flkght  Woodrow  Wilson  made  for 
Polish  independence.  In  a  speech  to  the 
United  Butcs  SeuaU,  In  January   1S17.  he 


from  the  same  sUtement  by       'latoaal 


"No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which 
does  not  recogniaa  and  accept  the  principle 
that  governments  derive  all  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
that  no  right  anywiiere  exlsu  to  hand  people 
about  as  if  they  were  property." 

We  know  that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  right 
because  his  sUtemcnt  is  baaed  upon  an  eter- 
nal truth — that  right  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail— a  truth  that  la  geared  to  the  ages  and 
to  which  the  American  people  fully  sub- 
scribe. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  an  outaUndlng  jour- 
nalist, said  after  YalU:  "Amarlean  Ideallam 
was  defeated  at  Yalta.  American  consUtu- 
tionaliam  was  scorned  at  YalU.  and  the 
pledges  given  In  the  Atlantic  Charur  that 
no  nation — neither  Russia,  nor  Britain,  nor 
any  ut:icr  country— will  seek  tcrntorial  ag- 
grandizement were  flagrantly  violated  at 
Yalta.' • 

Many  more  national  authorities  could  be 
marshaled  in  support  of  our  poaltlon  that 
Poland  has  suffeved  Iguomiuious  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Allies.  As  one 
great  PoUah  patriot  has  so  well  said ;  "Pcland 
has  suffered  defeat  in  victory."  It  la.  indeed, 
a  strange  situation. 

To  the  liberty-loving  people  of  Poland  and 
the  United  SUtea.  Teharan.  YalU.  and  PoU- 
dam  are  nightmarea.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  this  aftarnooD  to  review  evcnu  tint. 
thoee  conferences:  we  only  know  that  th  '^: 
who  remain  in  the  homeland  and  bear  *he 
burdens  of  the  Soviet  dlcutorshlp  still  refuse 
to  yield  to  foreign  aggreaalon.  They  are  sup- 
ported in  spirit  and  in  prayer  by  you  here 
who  c;^UTy  the  torch  of  liberty  in  this  free 
Und. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  after  he  returned  from  the  Yalta 
Conference.  Be  appeared  before  the  Congress 
in  Joint  smion.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
wheeled  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  and  spoke 
to  us  while  seated.  He  appeared  to  be  a  rick 
and  tired  man.  but  ha  was  ebaerful  and  said : 
"I  have  had  an  intereatlng  trip  and  I  feel 
fine."  That  was  early  In  March,  and  on  April 
13  be  was  dead  When  he  spoke  he  asrurwl 
us  that  the  rights  of  an  peoples  had  been 
fully  protected  and  be  said :  "There  have  been 
no  secret  agteemenU."  We  know  now  that 
that  statement  was  false.  The  surrender  at 
YalU  to  Russia  was  total  and  absoluu.  It 
was  rank  appeaaamant  and  the  historians 
wUl  so  record  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  the  farmer  Sec- 
rcUry  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  feels  about 
his  part  in  the  betrayal  of  Poland — and  that's 
what  it  waa.  You  will  recall  that  on  July  5. 
IMS.  he  addisssad  a  nou  to  the  Polish  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  which  said  in  part: 

"It  U  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  an- 
nounce that  effective  today  as  of  7  p.  m. 
eastern  war  time  the  Government  of  the 
United  Butea  hae  eaUbllahcd  diplomatic 
relations  with  tha  newly  formed  PoUah  Pro- 
eatBiMBt  of  Naticmal  Unity  now 
eaUbllUwd  In  Warsaw.  TtM  estahUilMMnt 
of  this  Oovernment  la  an  important  and  poa- 
itlve  step  in  fulfilling  the  declalons  regard- 
ing Poland  reached  at  Yalta  and  signed  on 
Mtantary  11.  1946." 
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nlsm  all  over  the  world— yes,  even  including 
our  own  United  States.  It  is  Idle  to  think 
that  MOO.OCO.OOO  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is  go- 
ing to  stop  the  march  of  communism  there. 
Only  an  aroused  public  opinion  throughout 
the  world  can  stop  it. 

But  what  about  justice  for  Poland  now. 
you  8sl:7  I  can  only  suggest  a  cour::e  for  the 
future  We  must  speak  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  to  other  nations  who  are  in  the 
same  boat  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  your  representatives 
and  symbolize  free  institutions.  The  voice 
of  freedom  and  of  liberty  can  speak  out  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  can  reHect  the  will 
of  the  people  if  that  will  is  expressed,  if  It  is 
alert  and  forceful.  We  realize  now,  I  am  sure, 
that  a  strong  Executive  took  matters  In  his 
own  hands  at  Teheran  and  Yalta.  There  was 
collaboration  behind  closed  doors  and  the 
public  did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 
That  must  never  happen  again.  Wc  who  had 
condenmed  appeasement  suddenly  found 
ourselves  committed  to  such  a  program.  The 
damage  has  been  done. 

Justice  for  Poland  may  come  within  a  very 
few  years.  It  may  take  longer  than  we  expect. 
But  freedom  and  Justice  will  come  just  as 
sure  as  I  stand  here  today. 

I  nm  convinced  that  we  can  assure  Justice 
for  Poland  by  making  absolutely  sure  that  we 
do  not  lose  our  own  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
one  clUdel  of  freedom  In  the  whole  world  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Yet  we 
know  that  there  are  certain  subversive  ele- 
ments in  this  country  who  would  sabotage 
and  destroy  that  Congress.  At  the  present 
time  certain  newspapers  and  radio  commen- 
Utors  are  engaged  In  a  campaign  to  destroy 
our  public  Institutions  by  ridiculing  and 
offering  disparaging  remarks  abcut  elected 
public  oQclals.  Great  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  infallibility  of  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  planners.  Some  people  believe  that  our 
Oovernment  should  be  run  by  a  few  smart 
men.  Do  you  not  recognize  that  this  Is  the 
start  of  communism?  A  few  smart  fellows 
are  running  Russia,  too.  There  are  no  real 
elections  m  that  country.  But  In  this  coun- 
try you  do  elect  people  to  serve  you.  and  when 
you  want  a  change  you  do  It  with  ballots — 
not  bulleU  I  have  had  a  feeling  for  a  long 
time  that  too  many  people  take  democracy 
for  granted.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
recognize  that  the  world  struggle  today  is 
between  our  way  of  life  and  the  Soviet  way. 
Freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  are  best  pro- 
tected by  makinig  sure  that  your  elected  pub- 
lic officials  are  responsible  to  you  In  that 
they  protect  your  Inalienable  rights.  This 
can  be  insured  by  making  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  real  strong  arm  of 
Government.  That  kind  of  Congress  will  fight 
for  the  liberty-loving  people  of  Poland. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  leave  with  you  a 
thought  around  which  you  can  all  rally  In 
the  trying  days  ahead.  I  quote  two  sen- 
tences from  that  remarkable  book  by  that 
outstanding  Polish  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington. Jan  Clechanowski,  when  he  replied 
to  our  own  SecreUry  of  SUte  on  July  5.  He 
said  to  the  Secretary: 

•'For  the  second  time  In  history  the  Polish 
Nation  Is  deprived  of  Its  independence, 
though  this  time  not  as  a  result  of  events 
which  took  place  In  Europe  alone,  but  as  a 
result  of  a  war  which  the  United  Nations 
waged  In  the  name  of  law  and  justice.  Not- 
wltbatanding  the  recognition  of  this  state  of 
thtafi  by  other  states,  the  Polish  Nation 
win  never  give  up  Its  right  to  an  independent 
SUte.  and  for  this  right  It  will  struggle  un- 
waveringly." 

Ultimately.  Poland  will  be  free;  ultimately 
Ita  boundaries  will  be  restored.  The  task  Is 
not  an  easy  one,  but  strong  and  courageous 
men  and  women,  with  the  help  of  God,  will 
Win.  Let  us  dedicate,  let  us  consecrate,  our- 
selves to  that  end  through  our  free  Institu- 
tions. The  United  SUtes  must  reverse  itself 
and  It  will  when  your  voices  are  heard  in 
official  Washington. 


Gre«nbeh:  The  Boondoggle  That  Made 
Good 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Garald  G.  Grcss  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post : 

Gretnbelt:  Thz  Boondocole  That  Made 
Good — Fedebal  Town  of  8.000  Neass  Happy 
Tenth  Bibthqay 

(By  Gerald  G.  Gross) 

Approaching  lu  tenth  anniversary  is 
Greenbelt,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  ex- 
periments of  the  early  New  Deal. 

Greenbelt — or  Tugwelltown,  as  It  was 
called  for  a  while — home  of  1,900  families, 
the  Federal  Government's  best  example  of 
communal  life,  started  out  as  a  boondoggle 
but  flourished  and  prospered  In  a  manner 
to  confound  its  critics. 

Situated  In  Prince  Georges  Cctinty.  Md., 
14  miles  from  the  heart  of  Washington. 
Greenbelt  has  long  since  disproved  the  im- 
plication of  Impermanency  which  the  nick- 
name "Tugwelltown"  carried.  Today  it  is 
a  going  concern,  with  a  long  waiting  list 
of  prospective  tenants.  Its  troubles  ere 
mainly  little  ones — youngsters  who  daub 
statuary  with  green  paint,  fall  out  of  trees, 
and  play  In  the  roadways. 

Population  of  Greenbelt  Is  now  abcut  8,000. 
The  town  directory,  beginning  with  Abram- 
owltz  and  ending  with  Zuccaro,  reveals  the 
diversified  descents  of  the  burghers.  In 
between  are  such  family  names  as  Ehrhardt, 
Murphy.  Comploier,  MacOregor,  Tchlkofl. 
Van  Deusen,  and  (1  each)  Cohen  and  Kelly. 

Theirs  Is  a  community  without  a  Jail, 
where  there  has  been  only  one  traffic  fatality 
In  the  decade  of  Its  existence;  where  one- 
half  the  population  are  children;  heads  of 
three  families  out  of  four  are  on  Uncle  Sam's 
pay  roll,  and  the  same  percentage  displayed 
blue-star  service  flags  in  World  War  II. 

On  Memorial  Day  Greenbelt  dedicated  a 
granite  memorial  to  its  war  dead,  and  a  few 
hours  later  cpsued  the  swimming  pool  for 
the  season.  The  Greenbelt  Health  Associa- 
tion, a  prepayment  plan  for  medical  care,  is 
reported  to  be  in  a  ticklish  situation.  In- 
terest Is  mounting  steadily  In  the  biennial 
municipal  election  which  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 16.  Folks  have  their  baby-sitter 
problems,  a  bigger  food  market  is  needed. 
beneOt  parties  are  being  given  to  raise  money 
to  equip  the  rescue-squad  ambulance. 

TBST-TtJBE   TOWN 

That's  Greenbelt.  so  much  like  the  average 
small  town  in  Indiana  or  Vermont  and  yet  so 
different  In  many  ways.  The  nature  of  Its 
conception — to  provide  work  for  thousands 
of  jobless  In  depression  days — and  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  its  operation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  Is  In  Federal  ownership,  make 
Greenbelt  different  in  spite  of  Itself. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  Greenbelt  was — 
and  still  is — an  experimental  laboratory  in 
large-scale,  moderate-rental  public  housing 
and  that  all  of  its  Inhabitants  are  guinea  pigs 
for  the  testing  of  schemes  In  education,  recre- 
ation, merchandising,  medical  care,  and 
whatnot— well.  It  Is  evident  that  here  is 
something  which,  for  all  lU  typlcalness.  Is 
still  a  thing  apart. 

Greenbelt  has  been  the  subject  of  in- 
numerable themes  and  theses  by  high  school 
and  college  students.  Laboriously  the  au- 
thors delved  Into  the  socio-economic  aspects 
of  the  project,  the  political  ramifications  of 


a  council-manager  type  of  government,  and 
all  that  heavy  stuff.  Some  of  them,  recognis- 
ing the  Importance  of  giving  their  papers  a 
human  touch,  engaged  James  T.  Gobbel  In 
conversation  on  his  favorite  topic. 

Gobbel  Is  Greenbelt's  town  manager. 

"But  don't  get  me  top  wound  up  on  Green- 
belt." says  the  thirtyish  administrator  with 
a  broad  grin.     "If  you  do,  I'll  never  stop.' 

a   GOBBEL   DECADE 

His  enthusiasm  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  In  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration and  his  boss,  Rexford  Guy  Ttigwell. 
sold  President  Roosevelt  on  the  idea  of  a 
model  housing  project  near  Washington  that 
would  give  work  to  a  lot  of  men  and.  at  tha 
same  time,  provide  good  dwellings  for  fami- 
lies of  moderate  means.  Also,  it  would  put 
a  theory  or  two  to  the  test. 

The  Government  acquired  3.300  acres  adja- 
cent to  Berwyn  Heights,  Md.,  and  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  was  turned  on  October  12. 
1935.  Actually  the  ground  breaking  was 
done  not  with  a  spade  but  a  pick  ax,  swung 
by  the  ubiquitous  George  E.  Allen  In  his 
capacity  as  Works  Progress  Administrator  for 
the  District. 

Just  3  days  later  what  had  been  advance- 
billed  as  a  "mass  protest"  against  the  project 
was  made  to  the  Prince  Georges  County  com- 
missioners. When  all  were  inside  and  the 
doors  closed,  one  solitary  dissenter  faced  the 
oflScials.  He  was  Lansdalx  G.  Sasscer,  then 
president  of  the  State  senate. 

Today  S.^sscer,  a  Member  of  Congress 
whose  district  includes  Prince  Georges,  is  one 
of  Greenbelt's  most  stalwart  supporters, 
would  like  to  forget  that  he  once  opposed  the 
venture. 

Another  critic  of  the  unborn  Greenbelt 
was  Senator  Harst  F.  Btxo.  of  Virginia.  His 
blasts  v<ere  directed  at  the  project's  cost,  but 
they  stenmifed  largely  from  a  personal  feud 
with  Henry  A.  Wallace,  then  Secretary  ,of 
Agriculture.  ' 

Getting  bac'x  to  Gobbel,  he  was  In  on  the 
Greenbelt  plan  from  Its  blueprint  stage.  In 
October  1943  he  took  over  the  dual  job  *f 
Federal  manager  and  town  manager.  In  the 
one  capacity  he  was  landlord,  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority:  In  the 
other,  he  was  the  town's  top  administrator, 
appointed  by  the  popularly  elected  five-man 
council. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  dual  job  was  split,  and 
Gobbel  stayed  on  as  town  manager,  a  $6,500 
position,  relinquishing  his  duties  as  Federal 
manager  to  Charles  M.  Cormack.  Last 
month.  In  the  climax  to  an  Intracouncll  dis- 
pute. Gobbel  submitted  his  resignation.  It 
is  effective  September  30. 

THE  personal  TOtJCH 

The  new  town  council  which  will  be  elected 
September  16  may  reappoint  Gobbel.  Or  It 
may  pick  someone  else.  Come  what  may.  he 
was,  's,  and  will  continue  to  be  Greenbelt's 
No.  1  horn  tooter. 

As  he  walks  through  the  town  square,  there 
l3  scarcely  a  person  he  meets  whom  he  does 
not  know  by  name.  Proudly  he  takes  you 
to  the  flrehouse  to  display  the  rescue-squad 
ambulance  which  four  tenants,  former  GI's, 
bought  with  funds  they  raised  and  pooled. 

Why  did  Greenbelt  have  so  many  polio- 
myelitis cases  last  year.  Mr.  Gobbel? 

"Yes.  we  d!d  have  13  of  them,"  he  says. 
"But  who  knows  why  the  disease  strikes 
harder  In  some  places  than  others?  Be- 
sides, only  a  very  few  of  our  cases  got  a 
paralysis." 

Juvenile  delinquency,  how  about  that? 

"No  problem  there,"  according  to  the  town 
manager.  "I  can  think  of  only  one  serious 
case  since  I've  been  here.  That  was  a  teen- 
age boy  who  stole  some  things.  He  reformed 
so  thoroughly  that  a  certain  youth  organi- 
zation"— Gobbel  did  not  wish  to  Identify 
the  lad  too  closely— "has  honored  him  by 
electing  him  president." 

He  is  proud  of  the  community  churCfa — 
"Do  you  realize  that  Its  members  represent 
23   denominations?" — and  the   work   being 
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A  decade  sgo  the  vtew-wlth-alanssfs  wer» 

(>redictlng  that  this  newfangled  project 
would  bring  In  undealrable  elements  and 
eventually  become  a  big  slum.  Some  said 
Oreenbelt  would  become  an  oasis  for  long- 
haired New  Dealers.  As  recently  as  1940  It 
was  charged  that  the  community  was  bol- 
shevistic. 

Well.  Oreenbelt  today  la  a  pretty  nice  place, 
with  a  community  spirit  that  geu  things 
doae. 

lite  towns  cooperative  stores  are  In  ths 
blark.  So  are  the  cooperative  busses  wh'ch. 
about  once  a  month,  give  free  rides  ss  dlvl- 
deeds.  At  wsillngi  of  the  citizens  asao- 
ciatton.  AmarlMB  Legion  post,  sewing  clr* 
dee.  etc..  there  Is  plenty  of  outsfokaa  grip- 
ing—a  sure  sign  of  a  bsalthy.  d— ocratK 
community 

As  Town  Manager  Oobbel  say*.  Inhaling  ft 
ehestful  of  that  good  old  Oreenbelt  air: 
"There's  nothing  like  it." 
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Tile  Cohfederacy'i  Warrior  D««d 
KXTSN8ION  OP  RBMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  AtaaaMA 
IN  THl  ttOOU  OP  MnMBfTATIVBS 

Monday,  Junt  f.  t»47 

Mr  ORANTof  Aiabftina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  1.  Judge  Walter  B.  Jone.<<.  of 
Montgomery,  Ala  .  dellveird  an  excellent 
and  iiLtplring  address  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  his  subject  being  the 
Confederacy's  Warrior  Dead. 

Judge  Jones  is  an  outstanding  Jurist 
and  author.  He  is  an  active  leader  in 
the  civic,  fraternal,  and  rcUgloiu  life 
of  Montgomery.  He  is  past  Bfttlonal 
archon  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsllon  Fra- 
ternity. Hts  father  was  an  outstanding 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  later 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
Federal  Judge. 

The  text  of  Judge  Jones'  address  is  as 
follows: 

THS   CONITOCaACT'S  WUUUOS  OCAO 

Obedient  to  the  summons  of  s  sad,  sweet 
duty,  we  gather  st  Arlington  this  Sabbalh 
afternoon,  on  this  fiineral  field  of  fame,  in 
the  glory  of  this  historic  place,  and  we  come 
here,  where  the  dead  warriors  of  the  North 
and  South  iiave  slept  throiigh  the  long  years, 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  sens  of 
Dixie,  who  in  the  sUtles  followed  the  star- 
crossed  banner,  furled  long  yesrs  ago.  and 
now  Uving  only  In  song  and  story.  We  come 
with  music  and  song  and  tender  words,  to 
recall  with  love  and  tears  those  who  poured 
out  upon  the  altars  of  the  South  their  holy 
oblations  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

With  noble  memorlas  welling  In  our  hearts, 
we  come  to  honor  our  gallant  dead  by  strew- 
ing the  first  flowers  of  spring  over  the  graves 
of  those  who.  not  for  fsme  or  reward,  nor 
for  place  or  rank,  not  lured  by  smbitlon  or 
goaded  by  necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience 
to  duty  •  •  •  suffered  all.  sacrificed  all. 
dared  all— and  died  in  defense  of  those 
ideals  for  which  their  fsthers  fought,  and 
dying,  delegated  to  their  hands. 

SAT  coNsacsATis  TO  cownocBATs  souma 
This  day  beloogs  to  the  soldiers  and  saUors 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  thla  sweet 
and  solemn  hour  Is  consecrsted  to  ths 
memory  of  their  sacrifices.  Over  this  great 
Nation,  at  this  saasa  hour,  those  who  are 
worthy  of  the  prlcelsas  isgstiy  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  sires,  end  those  who  love  to 
honor  the  brave,  are  making  with  grateful 
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saw  Lee's  flag  of  truce  go  forth  through  the 
morning  misu  at  App>omattox,  and  shcx'tly 
after  surrendered  bis  last  cartridge  and  his 
bullet-torn  flag.  and.  with  the  consciotisness 
of  duty  faithfully  performed,  turned  his 
weary  footsteps  homeward  to  fight  In  the 
battles  of  peace  as  be  had  fought  In  the 
battles  of  war,  like  a  man. 

TH«     COMriOERATS     MONUMENT     AT     ASLINCTON 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  beautiful 
and  hallowed  spot  stands  the  handsome  me- 
morial to  the  Confederate  dead  designed  by 
Sir  Moses  J.  Ezekiel,  who  as  a  youth  fought 
with  the  Confederate  cadets  In  the  battle  of 
New  Market.  1864.  And  at  the  foot  of  this 
monument,  among  his  fellow  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy,  rests  the  body  of  the  talented 
sculptor. 

This  monument,  a  gift  of  ths  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  dedi- 
cated by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1814. 

The  south  side  of  the  monument  bears  ths 
following  inscription: 

"To  our  dead  hsroes.  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  Vlctrlx  csuss  dlls 
placult  scd  victa  Catonl." 

How  appropriate  Is  the  selection  of  thla 
Latin  phrass  from  Lucullus,  and  translating 
the  Inscription  we  learn,  "victorious  cause 
plsasss  ths  gods,  but  a  vanquished  cause 
pleaaes  Cato." 

This  great  Roman  statesman,  Cnto  ths 
Elder,  was  regarded  by  all  in  his  day  and  time 
as  ths  Ideal  model  of  high  morsla,  and  to 
■sy  "a  vanquished  cause  pleases  Cato"  Is  a 
nobis  tribute  to  those  who  bore  Its  banners 
in  bsttle. 

And  so  hers  at  Arlington: 

"Ths  victims  of  s  grand  dsepalr 
In  long,  long  ranks  of  death  await 
The  last  loud  trump,  the  Judgment  sun 
Which   comes   for   all,   and.   soon   or   late, 
WUl  come  for  those  at  Arlington." 

THK  SOXrrH  DID  NOT  SEBEL 

What  a  flood  of  deep,  indefinable  emotions, 
what  throngs  of  stem  and  tender  memories 
stir  our  hearts  and  fUl  our  souls  and  minds 
as  we  reverently  stand  before  the  graves  of 
our  heroic  dead,  and  recall  again  those  days 
and  deeds  of  long  ago,  when  Lee  and  Jackson, 
Gordon  and  Johnston,  Stuart  and  A£hby, 
Longstreet  and  Pickett,  walked  among  the 
children  of  men. 

We  see  tlie  southerner  of  the  sixties  anx- 
iously guarding  the  rights  of  his  State,  stand- 
ing steadfast  for  those  ancient  principles  oX 
local  eelf -government  and  State  sovereignty, 
the  very  rocks  upon  which  the  Union  had 
been  bullded.  and  in  the  establishment  of 
which  his  fathers— Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  George  Washington,  James  Madi- 
son, and  John  Marshall — had  taken  such 
signal  and  honored  parts. 

The  southerner  and  his  mUitary  leaders 
had  been  taught,  yea  taught  in  the  very 
textbooks  used  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  that  the  secession  of  a  SUte  from 
the  Union  depended  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  of  such  State,  and.  until  1860,  no  one 
had  ever  doubted  the  right  of  a  State  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union.  It  was  not  South  Caro- 
lina that  led  In  the  thought  and  mtention 
of  disunion,  for  in  1796,  in  1803.  again  in  1807 
and  1811,  even  as  late  as  1844.  New  England 
took  the  lead  and,  first  upon  one  ground  and 
then  upon  another,  advocated  and  threatened 
secession.  These  are  the  undeniable  facts 
of  history:  and  they  were  the  Indisputable 
facts  more  than  half  a  century  before  South 
Carolina  passed  her  ordinance  of  secession. 

SOtTTHXaNEa     CtnOXD     ST     INSTINCTS     OP     SZLT- 
PRESXRVATION 

The  sons  of  the  southland  did  not  rebel, 
nor  did  they  create  any  new  doctrine;  they 
only  asserted  the  time-honored  rights  of  their 
States.  The  motives  and  sacrifices  of  the 
southerner  were  not  the  mad  folly  of  mis- 
guided fathers  who  waved  hostile  battle  flags 
against  the  genius  of  liberty  In  the  New 


World.  He  did  not  give  his  land  to  rtiln  and 
his  sons  to  slaughter  because  of  his  devotion 
to  the  Institution  of  African  slavery.  Nay. 
Realizing  that  he  could  no  longer  live  In 
peace  under  the  Union  of  the  fathers,  the 
southerner,  in  obedience  to  the  Instincts  of 
self-preservation  and  the  teachings  of  a  lofty 
courage,  declared  that  he  would  dtpait  in 
peace,  and.  that  denied  him.  would  stake  all 
upon  his  sword.  That  was  denied  him,  and 
then  came  the  gtms  at  Sumter,  and  then  the 
Confederate  soldier. 

THE  CONTIDERATX  SOLOIEB 

And  what  a  noble  soldier  he  was.  What 
imperishable  renown  did  he  win  for  his 
country.  And  what  a  glorious  page  did  he 
write  for  himself  and  his  children  In  his- 
tory's grandest  volume. 

As  we  stand  here  today.  In  the  presence  of 
our  honored  dead,  memory  carries  us  back  to 
that  day  when  the  long  arguments  of  state- 
men  ceased,  the  troops  assembled,  and  the 
flower  of  southern  manhood,  "the  knight Uest 
of  the  knightly  race,"  went  forth  to  bsttle. 

"No  warrior  of  the  golden  past,  of  glorious 

antique  dajrs. 
Crowned  with  the  victor  wreath  of  Gree<'«,  of 

Rome's  immortal  bays. 
No  knight  who  laid  his  lanoe  In  rest  with 

mighty  Charlemivgne, 
Or  bore  the  brave  Crusader's  cross  In  in'eat 

St.  LouU*  train. 

No  soldier  of  the  Lion-Heart,  who  thundered 

at  the  gate 
Of  Acre,  when  proud  Saladln  held  there  hie 

royal  state. 
No  Cavalier  of  England,  who  rode  In  daring 

pride 
With  Rupert  of  the  Bloody  Sword,  or  with 

him  fought  and  died. 

But  the  heir  of  all  these  heroes  of  the  great 

days  of  old. 
Last  of  the  long  and  gallant  line  of  knl{;htly 

hearts  of  gold. 
Qne  who  has  written  with  his  sword  his 

name  upon  the  page 
Of  glory's  deathless  muster-roll,  gathered 

from  every  age." 

These  are  the  warriors,  the  heroes  of  the 
rights  of  sovereign  States  we  honor  today. 

grant's  soloiebs 

As  we  dwell  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Confederate  soldier,  let  us  not  forget 
his  antagonist  who  bravely  fought  in  the 
armies  of  Grant,  Hooker,  Meade,  and  Mc- 
Clellan.  And,  on  this  occasion,  may  I  not 
picture  this  soldier  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  to  you  in  the  words  of  one  who 
fought  him  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg. 
Monocacy,  and  Cedar  Creek— words  uttered 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  in 
the  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  by  one  who 
carried  Lee's  flag  of  truce  at  Appomattox,  and 
who  today  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  Alabama 
among  his  comrades  of  the  sixties.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  northern  dead,  he  said: 

"And  while  we  ponder  thus,  the  mind 
carries  us  northward,  where  tombs,  not  of 
our  dead,  are  whiter  than  the  sands  of  the 
sea  and  more  numerous  than  the  stars  in  the 
heavens.  In  them  lie  men  of  the  same  race 
as  ourselves,  who  spoke  the  same  language 
and  worshipped  the  same  God.  Fond  moth- 
ers sent  them  to  battle,  and  tender  tears  and 
agonizing  prayers  watched  their  pathway. 
Not  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  nor  Cle- 
burne's at  Franklin,  outshone  in  vain  but 
glorious  valor  the  luster  of  his  assault  at 
Marye's  Heights,  and  his  mad  charges  at 
Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor.  He  had 
grander  courage  yet — he  did  not  mock  tis  at 
Appomattox.  He  followed  a  flag  that  was 
as  deal  to  him  as  was  to  us  the  star-crossed 
banner  that  has  long  since  taken  its  flight  to 
greet  the  warrior's  soul,  and  he  that  worthUy 
8i>eaks  for  the  dead,  or  the  living,  must  say 
that  no  feeling  of  hate  to  the  northern  dead 
pervades  this  Memorial  Day.  One  touch  of 
pity    makes    the    whole    world    kin.    From 


scenes  like  this,  where  the  warring  sections 
mourn  their  dead,  let  the  statesman  draw 
Inspiration  to  guide  the  living." 

no  vacant  chaibs  in  thx  firesisx  or  ths 
hxart 

And  now,  my  friends,  the  glow  Is  fading 
from  the  western  sky:  the  shadows  are 
lengthening  and  the  hour  has  come  when  we 
must  quit  this  sacred  ground  and  leave  ovir 
noble  dead  in  the  keeping  of  the  God  of 
Peace.  And  as  we  go  to  our  homes.  IK  us  re- 
member that  the  Confederate  soldier  did  not 
fight  and  die  in  vain,  for  out  of  his  struggles 
have  come  freer  and  nobler  States,  and.  tie- 
cause  of  this,  a  more  enduring  Union.  Let  us 
here  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  battled,  and  re- 
solves to  emulate  his  glorious  life  and  char- 
acter. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  there  are  no 
vacant  chairs  In  the  fireside  of  the  heart,  and 
thst  on  this  sacred  Memorial  Dsy,  as  on  all 
dajrs,  the  spirit  of  the  Confederate  soldier 
hovers  near,  bidding  us,  In  the  service  of  a 
reunited  Nation  and  people,  "to  think  the 
highest  thst  is  in  us  to  think;  to  do  the  best 
that  is  in  us  to  do;  and  to  be  the  noblest 
thst  U  in  us  to  be." 


Price  of  Iowa  Farm  Lud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Mb.  Doixiveb:  Regarding  conference 
called  by  President  Truman  for  Jime  9.  1947. 
concerning  placing  of  ceilings  on  price  of 
farm  lands. 

The  members  of  the  Iowa  chapter  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Farm  Brokers  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  this  confer- 
ence, and  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the  price 
of  farm  land  in  Iowa,  at  the  present  time.  Is 
not  excessive,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of 
farm  land,  to  attempt  to  control  the  price, 
in  any  way  at  this  time. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agrlctilture.  farm  land 
in  Iowa  today,  based  on  an  index  of  ICO  for 
the  1909  to  1914  average,  is  selling  at  134, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  1917.  The 
average  production  of  farms  in  Iowa  in  the 
5  years  prior  to  1947  is  46  >i  percent  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  6  years  prior  to  1917,  due 
to  the  use  of  hybrid  seeds,  fertilizers,  better 
farm  practice,  and  better  farm  equipment. 
A  farm  in  1917,  had  no  graveled  roads,  elec- 
tricity, or  other  modern  conveniences,  nor 
were  any  paved  roads  available  in  the  State. 
In  other  words,  today's  farm  selling  at  the 
same  price  as  it  did  in  1917  is  a  better 
equippied  unit,  and  one  tLat  will  produce 
46 '/2  percent  more  than  the  same  unit  sell- 
ing at  the  same  price  in  1917. 

The  mortgage  Indebtedness  on  farms  in 
Iowa,  is  at  an  all-time  low  and  what  financing 
Is  being  done,  is  on  a  long-term  basis,  and 
at  the  lowest  interest  rate  in  the  history  of 
the  Midwest.  We  fear  that  any  tampering 
with  the  prices  of  farms  will  only  result  in 
two  things:  (1)  Farm  sales  will  be  made 
privately  between  buyers  and  owners  with 
a  good  share  of  the  price  hidden  as  a  side 
consideration:  (2)  That  the  wh9le  control 
program,  when  abandoned,  will  result  In  an 
Immediate  upswing  in  price  that  wUl  In- 
augtirate  the  very  thing  It  was  trying  to 
prevent.    Farms  are  now  being  sold  In  a  very 
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Tcatly  appreeUtt*  any  aaslstanc* 

mil  lit  be  abl«  «•  gtva  M  Ivtaclng 

b  >fore  the  eOBHBtMM  and  seeing 

tamn^lng  Is  done  with  the  prlcea  ot 

8Ute. 

▼ery  truly. 

OTTO  Kmresow. 
Presideiit.  N*tionul  Institute  o/  Farm 
Brok4^t.  Chapter  Mo.  2,  of  lotca. 


Jtwisli  NatMUil  Homeland  ia  Palcitiiie 


IXTE  >ISION  OP  REMARKS 

1 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

uf  THi  bouss  of  REPRKSENTATIVSS 
.  June  10.  1947 


Extend    my    renuu-lis    In    the 
Include  the  following  reso- 


Mr.  McDpWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to 
Rccoio,  I 

lution :  * 

Whereas  \n  belleTe  that  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  and  freedom  from 
fear  of  aU  pmples  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  natliins  of  the  world,  powerful,  and 
weaJc.  honoilng  their  pledges  and  commit- 
ments; and 

WtaetMM  1  •  believe  that  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable solut  OD  of  the  Palestine  Issue  cur- 
rently befoiB  the  United  Nations  and  lU 
InTsstlgatlon  Commission  Is  Tltml  to  the 
Interests  of  all  freedom-loving,  democratic 
peoDle;  and 

Whereas  1  >r  the  past  30  years,  beginning 
with  the  Ba  (our  Declaration,  each  President 
of  the  Un  ted  SUtea  of  America,  both 
Houses  of  I  ingress,  and  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  1  teputllcan  Parties  have  repeat- 
edly declare  1  It  the  policy  of  the  American 
people  and  )f  their  Government  to  support 
the  establlsl  ment  in  Palestine  of  a  free  and 
democratic  •  e^lsh  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  traditional 
American  p<Ucy.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  fomally.  legally,  publicly,  and  mor- 
ally commit  ed  to  a  policy  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  Jewlf  ti  national  homeland  In  Pale^ 
tine:  TherelDre.  be  It 

Xeaolred.  That  we.  the  City  Council  of 
Clalrton.  Pi..  respectfvUly  call  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
Initiative  dirlng  the  meetings  before  the 
Investigation  I  Commission  and  before  the 
Ubtted  Nations  in  vigorously  championing 
Vbm  prognux  for  Palestine  it  has  repeatedly 
nafllrmed;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Re»olsed.  '  That  pending  final  settlement  of 
this  lasue  b;  the  United  Nations,  the  great 
weight  of  U:  e  United  States  Government  be 
brought  to  b  »ar  on  Great  Britain,  th*  manda- 
tory governi  lent.  to  set  Into  motion  at  once 
an  Interim  policy  providing  for  immediate 
large-scale  .  ewlsh  Immigration  Into  Pales- 
tine and  th  \  removal  forthwith  of  the  dis- 
criminatory land  restrictions  In  the  Jewish 
national  hot  lelnnd;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesolred.  Tl-iat  the  United  States  forth- 
with publtcl  r  declare  Its  traditional  policy  on 
Palestine  an<  I  assume  the  leadership  to  which 
its  prestige,  power,  and  humanitarian  tradi- 
tions entitle  it.  in  saving  displaced  homeless 
per  tans  now  languishing  in  Suropcan,  Cyp- 
rean,  and  ot  Mr  CRmcentration  camps  so  that 
they  may,  • ;  kmf  last,  begin  life  anew  In  a 
home  of  the  ir  own  choice;  and  be  it  further 

Rescived.  fhat  copies  of  this  resolution  go 
forward  to  tl  le  President  of  the  XTnlted  States, 
the  Secretar  r  of  State,  the  American  delegate 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  the  Pennsylvania  Unttad  States  Sen- 
ators, and  t|>  the  Oopgrnssmsn  of  Allegheny 
County, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MXHIWBOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATTVSS 
Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  I 
permission  granted  me.  I  desire  to  Insert 
in  the  Recokd  a  reprint  from  Nation's 
Business  for  AprU  1947  entitled  "Trmined 
To  Raise  Hell  in  America."  wlilch  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  reML 
The  article  follows: 

■nunm  To  RAiaa  Hsu.  m  AMxaics 
(By  Junius  B.  Wood) 

Attention,  ambltloiis  young  men  and  worn* 
en!  A  well-esubllshed  and  UberaUy  en- 
dowed university  offers  you  free^ourses  In 
factory  sabotage,  bomb  msklng.  kidnaping, 
train  wrecking,  bank  robbery,  fomenting 
armed  mutiny,  and  other  techniques  of 
violence  and  treason. 

Scholarships   cover   sU   expenses,   includ- 
ing recreation  and  annual  vacations  at  sum- 1 
mer  resorts. 

This  university  U  the  West  Point  of  world 
revolution. 

That  It  exists  Is  surprising.  That  It  !• 
sanctioned  and  supported,  according  to  Ita 
graduates,  by  a  recognized  government.  Is 
more  amaalng. 

Other  state-supported  schools  educate 
their  youth  to  become  better  citizens.  Thla 
university  teaches  youth  of  other  lands  to  go 
back  home  and  wreck  their  countries. 

Over  the  years  it  has  trained  and  returned 
to  the  United  States  an  estimated  800  dla- 
loyal  Americans.  They  are  the  leaven  of 
some  50.000  CommunlsU  and  10.000  plnkoa 
in  our  land;  they  are  the  high  officers  of  a 
secret  army  now  being  drilled  to  overthrow 
our  Government  and  social  order. 

Most  startling  of  all.  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  Is  the  diplomatic  amiability 
which  bolsters  and  bows  to  a  government 
that  is  diligently  working  to  wreck  our 
Institutions. 

This  university  Is  the  International  Lenin 
School  m  lioacow.  Conspiracy  and  secrecy 
are  the  essence  of  all  It  teaches  Outside 
ot  top  levels  In  the  Communist  Party  and 
In  the  Soviet  Government,  few  even  in  Moa- 
cow  know  of  Its  existence. 

It  Is  behind  a  stucco-covered  brick  wall, 
high  enough  to  baffle  prying  eyes.  It  is  on 
the  left  side  of  Vorovskaya  UUtsa  (street), 
a  few  blocks  beyond  Arbat  Ploschad  (square 
of  the  telegas).  Oldtlmers.  before  adopting 
names  of  Conununlst  heroes  became  the 
vogue,  knew  the  thoroughfare  as  Povarskaya 
Ulitza  (Cook  Street).  Even  earlier.  In  1613.- 
Arbat  Ploschad  was  where  a  Rumlsn  volun- 
teer army  under  Prince  Poahanky  and  a 
Nlshnl  Novogorod  (now  Gorki)  tradesman 
broke  through  the  defenses  of  the  Whlta 
city  and  drove  the  Polish  Invaders  from  tba 
Kremlin. 

In  olden  days  this  was  the  genteel  neigh- 
borhood of  court  attendants.  Later,  the  aria- 1 
tocracy  found  it  convenient  for  extramarital 
ventures.  Now  it  is  dotted  with  diplomatic 
offices  and  homes.  Students  can  look  acroaa 
the  street  from  dormitory  windows  at  the 
former  British  mission  building,  now  a  eoa- 
sulate.  at  the  onetime  German  Hiih— y 
and  the  official  abodes  of  other  capitalist 
countries. 

The  present  site  of  higher  edix»tlon  in 
bank  robbery — rechrlstened  "revolutionary 
■elf-help" — and  kindred  arts  was  once  tb« 
quiet  love  nest  of  a  Bosalan  prince.  His  lady 
friend's  little  palaea  tn  the  spacious  grounds 
has  been  remodeled  into  the  students'  audi- 
torium, classrooms  and  dormitories.  It  faces 
a  plain,  unnumbered  gate  in  the  waU.  guard- 
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Aed  as  a  Communist,  he  shall  frankly  admit 
it,  but  under  no  circumstances,  even  if  it 
means  imprisonment  or  death,  disclose  any- 
thing about  the  party. 

vr.Ktsna  acaikst  trMrns  statks  coNTAcra 

The  first  business  of  any  meeting,  even 
casually  on  the  street,  is  to  agree  on  a  flcti- 
lious  story  of  what  is  being  discussed  to 
avoid  disclosing  the  truUi  if  Interrupted 
later.  Students  should  not  recognize  each 
other  off  the  campus  or  cultivate  fellow  coun- 
trymen. Americans  being  warned  particularly 
against  American  engineers,  newspapermen, 
tourist,  and  Government  employees  in  Mos- 
cow. 

The  freshman  student  is  already  familiar 
with  some  tricks  of  deception.  In  the 
United  Sutes.  he  got  a  passport  on  the  pre- 
text of  sightseeing  in  Europe.  If  he  used  a 
false  name,  the  American  party  which  paid 
his  expenses  to  Moscow,  corroborated  his 
•legent."  or  fake  biography.  In  the  school, 
the  political  police  can  supply  a  forged 
Identification  for  any  country. 

Unless  usually  ualre.  the  student  senses 
that  permission  to  be  off  the  campus  until 
11  p.  m..  Is  to  enable  the  police  to  check 
on  his  actions  and  acquaintances.  He  learns 
that  they  watch  his  political  progress  or  de- 
terioration and  control  him  as  they  do  every 
Russian.  He  is  now  dependent  on  the  Rus- 
sian party  and  Soviet  Government  for  ex- 
Istsnce. 

He  is  instructed  to  be  peaceful  and  dis- 
ingenuous with  authorities  pending  the  day 
of  revolution.  Instead  of  avoiding  military, 
police  or  other  law-enforcement  service  in 
his  own  country,  the  graduate  must  welcome 
It.  The»»e  ere  not  only  choice  fields  for 
spreading  Communist  doctrine  among  asso- 
ciates, but  the  military  will  supplement  the 
school's  Instruction  in  tactics  and  weapons. 
A  surprising  story  is  told  of  the  recent  war: 

"Today.  I'll  start  your  lessons  on  disman- 
tling and  assembling  a  machine  gun."  an 
American  captain  told  a  likely  appearing 
enlisted  man.  The  officer  started  to  take  the 
gun  apart. 

"Let  me  try,"  the  soldier  suggested.  In  a 
few  minutes,  he  had  the  gun  apart  and  be- 
fore long  the  complicated  mechanism  was 
back  in  place  and  working. 

"Where  did  you  ever  learn  that?"'  the  cap- 
tain asked,  amazed  at  such  dexterity  by  a 
raw  recruit. 

"In  the  Lenin  School  lu  Moscow,"  the  man 
explained.  Instruction  in  weapons  of  other 
countries  is  one  of  its  courses. 

This  man  was  one  who  had  belatedly 
realized  that  his  first  ioyalty  was  to  his  own 
country  and  not  to  Moscow  and  the  world 
revolution.  Nurserymen  figure  that  20  per- 
cent of  seeds  will  not  germinate  and  the 
Lenin  School  figures  the  same  percentage 
of  Its  alumni  may  lapse  from  communism. 

PASTT  mZOLOCT  riKST 

To  keep  the  percentagt.  down,  the  first 
studies  in  the  school's  S-year  course  are  in- 
tensive Indoctrination  In  the  theories  of 
Marx,  Eiigels,  and  Lenin.  Once  well  grounded 
in  party  Ideology,  a  party  meml)er  will  realize 
that  winning  a  wage  increase  or  election  or 
disrupting  his  own  country's  economy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  only  steps 
toward  tlie  final  goal. 

"Strikes  are  skirmishes  that  force  the  class 
solidarity  of  the  proletariat,  that  oppose  class 
against  class  and  train  the  masses  for  the 
final  struggle — the  destrurtion  of  the  state 
apparatus  In  a  capitalist  state,"  is  quoted 
from  a  lecture  by  Abraham  Branovlch,  Ijetter 
Ituown  as  A.  D.  Lozovosky,  lately  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  tops  in  Profln- 
tern  and  Comintern. 

"The  nooet  glaring  weakness  of  our  mem- 
bers is  Inability  to  connect  particular  tasks 
with  party  outlook,"  Be.itrice  Siskin,  alias 
"Shields,"  a  Leuln  school  sliunna,  warns  lu 
Party  Organizer,  the  monthly  magazine  cir- 
culated only  to  trusted  American  party  mem- 
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bers.    It  also  fell  to  name  changing  and  Is 
now  Contact. 

The  Lenin  school  student  who  surrivee  vol- 
ume I  of  Marx's  Involved  and  obtuse  capital- 
ism can  go  on  to  voliuues  n  and  in,  to  the 
clearer  philosophy  of  Lenin,  the  mistakes  of 
Malthus,  Ricardo.  Smith,  and  other  bourgeois 
economists  and  to  Increasing  instruction  in 
practical  communism.  As  volumes  II  and  III 
were  written  by  Engels  from  notes  left  by 
Marx,  facility  memt>ers  doubt  whether  Marx 
himself  would  understand  them. 

In  addition  to  its  3 -year  course,  the  school 
has  short  courses  in  labor  activities,  party 
organization,  propaganda,  and  such,  accord- 
ing to  the  gradiiates  of  the  schOoi. 

The  lalxir  movement  is  next  traced  from 
ancient  times  to  the  Red  Revolution  in  1917. 
In  liarxist  dogma,  the  struggle  between  em- 
ployers and  workers  is  Irreoonclllable.  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  Marx,  came  from  a  slave 
rebellion  against  the  nuisters.  In  modem 
society  the  struggle  is  between  capital  and 
labor,  farmers  and  distributors.  It  will  he 
solved  only  when  civilization  returns  to  the 
collectivism  of  tribal  days  and  the  masses 
take  over  the  factories  and  farms.  This  is 
the  version  to  t>e  expoimded  to  the  masses, 
but  it  is  made  clear  to  the  students  that  ac- 
tually a  government,  as  In  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  take  over  with  the  Communist  Party  in 
oontrol  and  today's  studeuu  as  the  actual 
lulers. 

"Saying  there  can  be  unity  of  interests 
between  employers  and  employees  is  treason 
to  the  working  class."  says  a  textbook  by 
Olgin.  followed  by  instruction  that  a  collec- 
tive agreement  should  tie  broken  at  the  first 
opporttmity. 

Stalin,  always  direct,  clarifies  this  with: 
"The  mightiest  ally  of  Russia  is  strife,  con- 
flicts, and  wars  lu  every  capitalist  nation." 

Comrades  who  recant  conununism  are  to 
be  ostracized,  slandered,  and  accused  of  steal- 
ing and  swrindllng,  according  to  the  school's 
Instructions.  The  easiest  way  to  answer 
charges  by  outsiders  \m  to  denounce  them 
long  and  loudly  as  lies  until  they  are  doubted 

When  the  student  reaches  the  coiu-ses  on 
Communist  Party  organization,  the  haze  of 
theory  clears  and  action  starts.  He  is 
taught  what  methods  to  use,  based  on  party 
structure  and  Ideology,  in  any  foreseeable 
circumstance. 

In  a  coimtry  where  the  party  is  outlawed, 
it  must  work  entirely  underground.  In  the 
United  States  where  it  is  legal  but  suspect. 
It  should  work  under  cover  of  other  organi- 
zations, but  the  strategy  of  conspiracy  to 
create  internal  disorder  and  to  undermine 
the  Government  is  the  same. 

TAinsHT  BoaiNG  FBOM  wrrioif 

The  Lenin  school  student  must  Join  trade- 
uuious  or  liberal  societies  when  he  returns 
to  his  own  country — attend  all  meetings,  pay 
dties  promptly,  be  eager  for  work,  unite 
others  by  party  discipline  until  the  organi- 
zation is  blindly  following  the  party  line  in 
which  he  is  so  well  grounded. 

"Never  In  our  wildest  dreams  did  we 
imagine  a  simple-minded  government  wotild 
permit  trade  unions  and  strikes  by  its  em- 
ployees," a  professor  In  the  school  comment- 
ed on  the  United  States.  "We  have  unions 
but  here  all  workers  are  government  em- 
ployees and  strike  Is  the  same  as  mutiny  In 
the  armed  forces,  punishable  by  death.  Nor 
did  we  foresee  that  a  government  would 
facilitate  Communist  infiltration  into  in- 
dependent unions." 

Students  who  can  stand  it,  get  the  power- 
ful dose  from  A  to  Z.  They  have  now 
reached  Z  which  is  insurrection  or  revolu- 
tion— how  to  put  propaganda  and  organiza- 
tion among  the  masses  to  a  {M-actical  test. 
Red  Army  officers  and  technician.*),  shadowy 
Btiapes  from  the  MVD  (Ministry  of  Political 
Police)  and  veterans  in  revolution  take  over. 
The  course  is  l>a8ed  on  actual  experiences,  a 
few  successful  and  many  bitter,  each  teach- 
ing something.    When  the  time  comes  to  cp- 


ply  these  lessons  there  will  Ije  no  turning 
baick,  and  the  penalties  for  failure  are  death. 
"Too  great  humanity  is  a  danger  as  it  Is 
Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  wealcness,"  says  the 
texttiook  of  Han  Klppenberger,  who.  under 
the  name  of  Alfred  Langer.  writes  as  a 
former  revolutionary  leader  in  Germany. 
"That  is  the  great  lesson  from  all  revolu- 
tionary conflicts.  Humanity  should  be  ex- 
tended only  to  those  who  may  l>e  won  over 
to  the  cause.  The  revolutionary  proceditfe — 
that  is.  the  terror — should  be  applied  most 
strictly  to  all  adversaries." 

FRXPAXATION   FOB   REVOLtmON 

Though  Moscow  does  not  consider*  revolu- 
tion imminent  in  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can pupils  get  the  course  so  they  will  be 
ready  if  the  occasion  arrives.  Russia  Is  a 
shining  example  of  a  small  well-organised 
group  taking  over  a  country,  and  the  lessons 
have  succeeded  In  China  and  the  Balkans. 

Four  "conceptions,"  xislng  the  schocd'a 
phraseology,  for  an  insurrection  are:  Prep- 
aration, timing,  knowledge  of  tactica.  and 
complete  surprise.  Though  loyal  to  the 
Communist  world  capital  and  well  instruct- 
ed, the  local  leaders  still  will  be  amateurs— 
and  Moscow  prefers  to  send  experienced  rev- 
olutionaries to  take  (diarge  and  avoid  disas- 
trous bungling  and  overlenlency. 

Like  the  party  policies  and  the  life  of  a 
party  member,  nothing  is  left  to  chance  or 
to  personal  vagaries,  but  is  planned  in 
advance  on  party  principles  and  experience. 

High  points  of  the  plan  for  the  capture  of 
Chicago — when  the  time  comes — sound  like 
an  army  operation  with  everytliing  provided 
for  from  psychological  warfare  to  dropping 
paratroopers. 

The  peaceful  preparations  are  to  go  on  for 
years  through  capable  party  members  bur- 
rowed into  trade-unions,  public  offices,  police 
force,  liberal  clube,  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation. Vital  spots,  such  as  power  plants, 
radio  stations,  and  airports  mtist  l>e  mapped. 

All  the  working  masses  and  unorganized 
proletariat  may  not  be  aroused  to  Join  in 
the  fracas,  but  the  needed  Icnowledge  of 
where  to  attack  to  paralyze  the  city  will  be 
at  hand.  Even  recording  such  a  small  detail 
as  whether  a  watchman  has  a  dog  Is  called 
for  in  the  instructions. 

A  headquarters,  known  only  to  a  selected 
few,  will  be  set  up:  a  coxu-ler  system  or- 
gtmized;  telephone  talks  will  be  in  code,  party 
papers  or  names  memorized  and  destroyed. 
Until  the  zero  ho\ir,  nonparty  friends  should 
l>e  used  as  blinds  and  conununtcatlons  writ- 
ten on  liorrowed  typewriters. 

Police  forces  are  notoriously  unreliable  for 
Insurrections.  Consequently,  the  city's  riot 
squad — sure  to  put  up  a  fight — is  studied. 
If  it  is  on  three  shifts,  the  weakest  one  is 
picked  for  attack.  Once  it  is  subdued,  other 
police  can  he  mopped  up.  If  there  is  a  sus- 
picion that  police  officers  are  alert  to  what  Is 
brewing,  the  advice  is  to  telephone  them  on 
a  phony  pretext  to  learn  whether  they  are 
home  or  on  duty. 

The  habits  and  daily  routine  of  the  chief 
of  police,  also  the  mayor  and  leading  citlaens, 
must  he  learned.  A  blsclclist  is  to  be  pre- 
pared of  politically  undesirable  citizens  for 
summary  liquidation  or  temporary  use  while 
their  families  are  held  as  hostages. 

Squads  are  assigned  to  capture  each  objec- 
tive. Getting  arms  for  them  is  easy  in  the 
United  States.  The  hours  and  minute  when 
the  groupw  wUl  strike  simultaneously  will 
be  the  final  instructions. 

To  prevent  calls  for  outside  help,  commu- 
nications will  be  interrupted  immediately. 
Railroads  are  to  be  wrecked  several  miles  out- 
side the  city,  either  by  sending  otit  maverick 
locomotives  or  by  blowing  up  Incoming 
trains.    Armed  men  will  hold  the  airports. 

Capttired  radio  stations  will  order  a  general 
strike  which  will  be  easy  if  the  power  plants 
are  seized.  The  mayor,  chief  of  police,  and 
other  officers  and  leaders  are  to  bs  captured 
early.    If   the   mayor   refuses   to  read    the 
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The  Sovv>t  schools  for  foreigners  are  not 
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they  know  that  we  know — an  interesting 
long-range  job  for  our  Slate  Department 
and  FBI. 


Tbc  Mifsouri  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  RfURRAY 

or  MOMTAM* 

IN  THE  S£NAT»  OP  THl  UNITED  STAT18 

Tuesday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article. 
Plain  Talk  About  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  ap- 
pearing in  the  January  1947  Issue  of  the 
Iowa  Law  Review. 

This  important  article  is  given  even 
greater  stature  and  significance  because 
of  its  authorship.  Morris  Cooke  is  quite 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  engineers  in  the  field  of 
scientific  management  His  long  record 
of  achievement  in  the  public  interest 
places  him,  along  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  GilTord  Pinchot.  among  those 
eiirly  conservationists  to  whom  this  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  saving 
our  natural  resources  from  exploitation 
and  ruin. 

Morris  Cooke  Is  a  practical  engineer.! 
He  w^as  director  of  public  works  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years; 
chairman.  Mississippi  Valley  Committee;! 
first  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration;  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Mission  to  Brazil;  and  United 
States  arbitrator  in  settlement  of  the  oil 
dispute  with  Mexico. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  report  made 
under  Morris  Cooke's  chairmanship  drew 
sharply  into  focus  the  need  for  an  inte- 
grated program  of  resources  develop- 
ment. He  has  long  recognized  the  dan< 
gers  of  soil  erosion,  the  need  for  a  na-| 
tional  forestry  program,  tied  in  with 
flood-control  activities  on  the  main, 
stems  of  our  great  river  systems. 

As  an  early  advocate  of  the  TVA.  Mor- 
rls  Cooke  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  great  Senator  Norrls  In  leading 
this  Nation  toward  the  establishment  of 
Uiat  world -recognized  achievement.  In 
this  article  on  Plain  Talk  About  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority.  Morris  Cooki 
brings  to  bear  on  this  subject  the  ac<, 
cumulation  of  his  vast  knowledge  and" 
W4de  experience  in  harnessing  natural 
resources  for  the  common  good. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer,  which  indicates  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  Cooke  will  exceed  the  two  printed 
pages  allowed  under  the  rule  without  an 
estimate,  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  ^ 
will  be  $355. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Recoki 
as  follows: 

Plain  Taijc  About  a  llaaotnu  Vallxt 
AtrruouTT 

(By  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke) 

Tbe  date  1900  may  b«  said  to  mark  tt 
turning  of  a  most  significant  page   in   the! 
progr— ■  of  the  race,  essentially  because  com- 
mercial electricity  arrived  toward  the  end  of , 
a  century  during  which  there  had  been 
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disastrous  drought  of  1938  and  while  the  ef- 
fects of  the  depreasion  were  still  widely  felt, 
had  this  to  say: 

•The  land  may  bloom  again  If  man  once 
more  makes  his  peace  with  Natvure.  Careful 
planting  will  give  him  back  the  foothill  trees; 
terracing  will  restore  grass  for  controlled 
t^HZing;  fewer  and  larger  farms  on  scien- 
tifically selected  slteff  may  yield  under  the 
plow  a  comfortable  living;  dams  will  hold 
back  the  waters  from  rains  and  melting 
snow,  giving  power  and  controlling  the  flow 
of  the  llfe-f;iTlng  streams;  sprlngn  may  be 
developed,  water  pumped  by  windmills  to 
water  cattle,  moisture  held  in  the  soil  by 
sdentiflc  methods  of  tillsge;  by  such  means 
the  life  of  man  on  the  land  may  be  made 
happier,  more  prosperous.  mcN^e  secure.  The 
sun.  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  snow  can  be 
friends  of  man,  not  enemies.  This  is  no 
Utopian  dream.  It  is  a  promise,  to  be  real- 
ized If  we  will." » 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  situation 
In  the  Missouri  Valley  as  a  matter  with  which 
only  the  residents  of  that  region  need  be 
concerned.  The  Missouri  Valley  is  an  inte- 
pral  part  of  the  United  States.  The  buying 
power  of  the  valley  is  an  Important  factor  in 
the  trade  of  the  cotintry.  The  banks  of  the 
valley  are  part  of  a  Nation-wide  system.  With 
every  decline  In  the  indices  of  the  prosperity 
nf  the  valley  the  preat  tnmk-llne  railways 
which  run  through  the  region  are  penalized. 
The  health  of  the  valley's  people  is  a  matter 
of  general  concern,  among  other  reasons, 
because  of  Its  obvious  bearing  on  recruiting 
for  national  defense.  The  decline  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  is  all  but  problem  No.  1  on  the 
national  doorstep. 

NEW  ATTrrintts  towaso  aAsic  resottkces 

Now  what  can  be  said  as  to  our  changing 
attitude  toward  basic  resources?  I  first  take 
man — our  principal  resource.  The  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  neoeesity  for  recog- 
nising differences  between  Individuals  are 
concepts  of  relatively  recent  growth.  Given 
a  reasonably  reeponsible  government  and  a 
favontble  environment,  we  now  know  that 
what  happens  is  largely  decided  by  the  Indi- 
vidual. Indeed  under  present-day  atti- 
tudes each  of  us  has  become  a  personality. 
In  my  early  years  the  Idea  was  widely  and 
Importantly  held  that  labor  was  a  commodity. 
By  contra.st.  in  TVA  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
at  building  dams  and  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  villages  providing  decent  living  con- 
ditions for  the  workers  were  laid  out  and, 
when  practicable,  with  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  more  or  less  permanent.  And  In 
the  subsequent  development  of  TVA  vast 
research  has  been  devoted  to  devices  for  mak- 
ing life  more  worth  while  In  the  home,  on 
the  farm,  and  In  the  fields.  One  might  con- 
tlniie  these  new  affirmations  indefinitely. 

When  it  comes  to  land  and  especially  to 
soils,  science  has  opened  up  vistas  for  con- 
servation and  progress  not  dreametl  of  even 
a  few  years  ago.  At  the  conservation  meet- 
ing of  the  governors  of  States  in  the  White 
Rouse  in  1907  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  ApTiouIture  referred  to  our  soils 
as  "Imperishable"  and  "eternal."  But  in  a 
short  span  of  40  years  since,  we  hare  come  to 
know  that  over  wide  areas  the  land  is  all  but 
worthless  because  of  soil  erosion.  That  is 
the  negative  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sciences  of  land  use  and  of  soil  conserva- 
tion have,  throtigh  a  wide  variety  of  new 
farming  practices.'  kI'C"  us  a  new  and  more 
otmstructlve  attitude  toward  what  Just  a  few 
years  ago  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  prospect. 

'The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains  (1936). 
•  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee. 

'Two  practical  pamphlets  outlining  these 
practices  have  been  published  for  free  dis- 
tribution: 1.  There  Goes  a  Thoxisand  Million 
Dollars  a  Year.  Issued  by  Pord  Peterson  Co., 
and  2.  Let's  Practice  Soil  Conservation  for  a 
Permanent  Agriculture,  Issued  by  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co..  Chicago. 


Shaler.  Harvard's  great  geology  teacher  of  a 
half  century  ago.  raised  the  portentous  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  "human  culture  can  de- 
vise and  enforce  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
earth  so  that  it  may  support  men  of  th*  ages 
to  come  "  We  In  the  United  States  have  a 
special  responsibility  in  this  matter  because 
our  soils  as  a  whole  are  In  better  shape  than 
those  found  in  the  other  continents,  and 
we  have  the  needed  resotirccs  both  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  researches  and  see  that  the 
findings  are  applied.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  in  this  matter  of  nailing  down 
our  soils  we  are  still  slipping,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  progress  made  In  recent  years  In 
our  understanding  of  the  problem. 

World-wide  research  Into  the  science  of 
.foils,  in  which  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics scientists  have  taken  an  important  If 
not  a  leading  part,  has  yielded  new  under- 
standing. For  instance,  within  recent  years 
a  Rutgers  College  group  has  isolated  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  micro-organisms  to  bs 
found  In  good  soils  and  not  hervtofwe  known 
to  exist  and  speculated  profitably  as  to  their 
roles  in  soil  processes. 

In  an  entirely  different  field,  W.  D.  Ellison, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  reports  on 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  lowly  raindrop 
on  soils.  When  rains  fall  alowly,  farmers 
give  thanks  for  "a  good  soaking  rain."  When 
the  rains  beat  hard  and  fast  and  fall  on  ex- 
posed seed  tjeds  and  bare  ground,  farmers 
know  instinctively  their  land  is  being  hurt. 
Row  crops — corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco — are 
especially  vulnerable.  Flowing  water  cuts 
(;uilies  and  rills.  But  sheet  eroaion — some- 
thing else — takes  place  across  entire  fields, 
and  i£  usually  blamed  on  the  cutting  power 
of  water  fiowiug  down  slope.  EUi£on  lias  dis- 
covered that  this  is  only  partially  true. 

Some  rainsturas  have  large  drops;  some 
have  small.  In  some,  the  drops  fall  fast; 
in  others  they  fall  slowly.  We  have  drizzles 
ana  cloudbursts.  But  each  drop  that  hits 
bare  soil  splashes  many  small  paitlcles  of 
soil  iiito  the  air  and  this  is  what  causes 
sheet  erosion.  A  single  raindrop  may  splash 
very  little  soil,  but  during  a  heavy  rainstorm 
on  a  bare  field  of  highly  erodible  soil,  the 
billion  or  more  raindrops  striking  each  acre 
may  splash  more  than  100  tons  of  soil  Into 
the  air.  This  splash  will  reach  heights  of 
Irom  5  inches  to  more  than  2  feet.  Since 
most  of  the  land  In  the  United  States  slopes, 
most  of  the  splashed  material  is  moving 
downhill. 

When  soil  is  splashed  into  the  air  the  very 
slightest  particles  are  usually  carried  off 
downslope,  while  the  heaviest  particles  may 
settle  out  of  the  surface  water  almost  imme- 
diately. Tills  process  results  in  the  washing 
out  of  light  organic  matter,  hiunus.  clay 
materials,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  seed. 
Several  tons  of  very  fine  particles  from  each 
acre  of  bare  land  may  be  released  in  a  single 
shower. 

When  raindrops  beat  on  the  soil,  breaking 
down  the  clods  and  crumbs,  the  resulting 
small  particles  tend  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  cracks  and  pores  through  which  water 
may  penetrate  the  surface.  Before  long  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  sealed,  and  so  there 
results  an  Increase  In  fiash  runoff,  which 
tends  to  aggravate  flood  situations. 

The  conservation  of  readily  detachable  soils 
depends  on  protecting  the  soil  against  the 
l>eating  raindrop  by  holding  It  together,  while 
the  conservation  of  readily  transportable  soils, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  depend  primarily 
en  stopping  surface  flow  of  water.  Heavy 
cover  crops  and  mulches  are  most  effective 
in  preventing  the  erosion  of  highly  detach- 
able soils,  while  terracing  Ls  an  effective  meas- 
tire  In  dealing  with  highly  transportable  soils. 
After  all,  the  only  way  to  safeguard  the  land 
is  to  use  it  according  to  Its  Individual  capa- 
bility and  characteristics. 

Five  years  ago  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  estimating  the  total  cost  of  protecting 
the  Nation's    1.300.000.000   acres  of   erodible 


lands  against  further  depletion  *  concluded 
that  approximately  $3,000,000,000  would  be 
required  to  be  expended  over  a  period  of  25 
years— say  $120,000,000  a  year  with  the  allot- 
ments Increasing  toward  the  end  of  the 
period.  As  this  gross  was  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  what  had  been  spent  in  the 
preceding  25  years  on  roads  and  highways — 
exclusive  of  what  had  been  spent  in  cities 
which  amounted  to  another  ten  billion — it 
seemed  to  be  a  stun  easily  within  range  of 
accomplishment.  Not  to  spread  gloom  but 
only  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  action. 
it  has  been  estimated  that  our  anntial  losses 
due  to  soil  erosion  now  total  nearly  $4,000.- 
000,000.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  dete- 
rioration in  Pennsylvania  farm  lands  during 
the  last  50  years  can  easily  believe  this. 

Recently  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
restudied  the  situation  and  divided  the  total 
work  into  the  portions  of  this  work  which 
should  be  done  in  10-,  20-,  and  30-year  pe- 
riods, based  on  the  current  rate  of-  depletion. 
That  means  first  attending  to  the  areas  where 
total  loss  may  be  Impending.  The  soil -con- 
servation worl  to  be  done  in  the  Misscurl 
Valley  Is  being  divided  up  similarly  and  from 
this  It  is  believed  that  one  will  be  able  to 
form  a  guided  opinion  as  to  how  soil  lOMCS 
ajre  going  forward  In  the  valley  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

An  important  step  in  ending  erosion  Is 
water  control.  During  the  last  15  years  we 
in  the  United  States  have  made  great  prog- 
ress in  our  luiderstaiidlng  of  the  origin  and 
behavior  of  water  (see  fig.  2  (not  printed))* 
when  it  strikes  and  courses  through  the 
land.  We  know  now  that  floods  and  dam- 
age to  tillable  areas  through  run-off  are 
largely  due  to  improper  water-oontrol  prac- 
tices. Roadside  ditches,  gullies,  and  up-and- 
down  furrows  on  steep  hillsides — the  product 
of  recent  years — largely  accotmt  for  our  in- 
creasing floods.  That  this  water  Is  allowed 
to  run  off  rathe-,  than  seep  in  accounts  for 
the  lessening  of  our  subsurface  reserves  and 
tbe  tragic  lowering  of  the  water  table,  which 
is  a  threat  to  agriculture  everywhere,  and  in 
some  States  is  shaping  up  as  a  block  to  fur- 
ther Industrial  growth.  In  Ohio,  for  In- 
stance, Procter  A  Gamble  and  Totmgstown 
Sheet  Sc  Tube  are  reported  to  have  found  the 
diminishing  water  supply  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  their  grovv-th.  The  remedy  lies 
largely  In  "holding  the  raindrop  where  It 
falls."  giving  It  by  varlotis  devices  and  prac- 
tices a  chance  to  sink  in  and  reach  the  water 
courses  ultimately  by  underground  routes 
{ see  fig.  3  I  not  printed  | )  ■*  thus  not  only 
building  up  the  subsurface  water  reserves 
but  also  sparing  damage  to  agricultural 
lands. 

Our  everyday  experience  is  proving  that 
most  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  necessity 
for  conserving  our  main  natural  resources — 
men,  land,  and  water — are  soluble.  But 
unless  the  people  competent  to  tackle  and 
solve  these  problems  are  given  a  chance  to 
do  o,  such  areas  as  the  Missouri  Valley  will 
continue  to  decline.  ETvery  delay  adds  to  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  solutions. 

THE  TENNESSEE  VALLET   AtrrHOKITT   EXPERIENCE 

Certainly  no  one  was  in  a  better  position 
to  know  the  effectiveness  of  the  TVA  admin- 
istrative mechanism  and,  as  a  farmer,  to  know 
the  difficulties  connected  with  bringing  back 
abused  acres  than  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. He  never  lost  an  opportunity  either  to 
visit  the  Tennessee  Valley  or  to  give  favor- 
able testimony  as  to  what  w^as  there  being 


•  See  Conservation  of  Renewable  Resources 
( 1941 ) ,  a  symposium  on  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  problem,  held  in  connection  with  the 
bicentennial  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

•From  Person.  Little  Waters — ^Thelr  Use 
and  Relation  to  the  Land  (1938). 

"From  Cooke.  Multiple  Purpose  Rivers 
(April  1944).  237.  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  256. 
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without  encountering  these  beneflU  at  every 
turn  Fortunately  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus "  has  recently  issued  various  compari- 
sons county  by  county  between  conditions  in 
the  Missouri  and  Tennessee  Valleys— 1930  aa 
contrasted  with  1946.  For  instance,  in  tbesa 
15  years:  1  In  1930  the  acre  value  of  Mis- 
souri Valley  was  839.17  or  15  cents  more  than 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  By  1945  the  acre 
value  of  Tennessee  Valley  farms  had  risen 
to  844.30  and  In  the  Missouri  Valley  had 
fallen  to  825.28.  2.  In  the  value  of  farm 
machinery  employed  per  acre  the  Missouri 
Valley  figure  rose  from  87.13  to  88  34  whila 
in  Tennessee  Valley  it  rose  from  87  05  to 
812.72.  3.  In  the  matter  of  farm  homea 
equipped  with  electricity  the  increase  in 
Missouri  Valley  was  twofold  while  In  Ten- 
nessee Valley  it  was  sevenfold.  4.  In  popu- 
lation the  Missouri  Valley  lost  sllghUy  aa 
contrasted  with  a  national  average  increaaa 
of  about  7  percent  and  with  a  12-percent  In- 
crease In  Tenneasee  Valley.  6.  And  farm 
tenancy  in  Mlasomi  Valley  fell  from  40  per- 
cent to  36  percent  while  in  Tennessee  Val- 
ley it  dropped  from  43  percent  to  27  percent. 
These  revealing  comparisons  might  be  con- 
tinued more  or  less  indefinitely. 

VATAL  rLAW  IN  MCK-BLOAN  PLAN 

Congressional  announcements,  the  mimeo-  I 
graphed   hand-outs  of   certain  Government 
bureaxis,  and  the  propaganda  of  the  privata. 
Interests,   including  that  of  local   and   na« 
tlonal  chambers  of  commerce  might  easily 
lead  one  to  believe  that   the  steps  already' 
taken  or  authorized  would  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems   of    the   Missouri   Valley.     These   steps 
consist  largely  of  building  dams  and  other 
structures  in  or  adjacent  to  the  main  sterna 
of  rivers — the  Missouri  and  its  principal  trlb- 
utarlee. 

There  Is  an  obvious  and^atal  flaw  in  theaa 
plans,  a  flaw  which  neither  the  Congraas  nor 
the  people  directly  Interested  appear  to  want 
to  recogniae  even  though  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— perhaps  over  81.000.000,000— are  under 
these  plans  to  be  spent  In  the  Valley.  Such 
expenditures  surely  ought  to  do  something 
pretty  fine,  say  the  pork-barrel  politiclana,! 
the  ooDtractora  who  will  do  the  work,  and  the 
special  axMl  private  Interests  to  be  favorably 
affected,  each  perhaps  in  a  different  way. 

This  vast  and  all  but  futile  scheme  is  to 
be  carried  out  by  two  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment— the  Army  engineers  and  the  Reclama- i 
tlon   Service,  the   latter   the   Bureau   which  ( 
handles  irrigation  within  the  Department  of 
Interior.    Formwrly  these  two  agencies  fouRht 
each  other  tooth  and  nail,  hammer  and  toi.gs, 
t<x  appropriations.    But  with  the  appearunca 
of   the   MVA   proposal   discretion   suggested 
that  these  agenclaa  work  together  both  for 
appropriations  and  against  MVA.     So  what 
has  been  humorously  referred  to  as  a  shot* J 
gun    marriage    was   effected    and    the    Pick* I 
Sloan  plan  was  adopted.     The  consolldHtum  i 
of  the  lobbies  representing  these  agencies  haa  | 
been  highly  succeaaful  in  making  it  appear 
that  dam  building  on  a  large  scale  would  sava 
%h9  Mlasourl  Valley. 

Here  Is  the  hitch.  Water  which  at  one  uid 
the  same  time  is  the  llfeblood  of  Irrlgaion 
and  the  cause  of  floods  originates  aln.<>st 
wholly  upon  the  land.  It  is  what  Is  done  on 
the  land  that  conserves  water  and  makes  in- 
creasing volumes  available  for  Irrigation  up 
river.  It  is  what  is  done  on  the  land  that  re- 
tards run-off  and  thereby  reduces  the  vol- 
timas  of  water  which  have  to  be  bandied  as 
floods  downstream.  Tet  neither  the  Army 
engineers  nor  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
any  legal  right  to  carry  on  operationa  on  tha 
land  nor  does  either  attempt  to  operate  on 
the  land.  If  steps  are  to  be  taken  on  '.ha 
land  to  Increaaa  flow  to  provide  for  Irrigation 
and  navigation,  and  to  decrease  flow  in  order 
to  prevent  or  decrease  floods,  then  It  must 
ba  dona  by  soma  agency  commlaeloned 
oparata  on  tha  land  and  authorized  to 


>' ^ee  St    Louis  Post -Dispatch.  January  11. 
1947. 
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and  that  as  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  these  particular  streams  ran  almost 
crystal  clear." 

With  the  situation  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
as  grave  as  most  Indices  suggest  and  with 
the  promise  of  relief  through  an  MVA  "Just 
around  the  comer"  one  wonders  why  noth- 
ing is  done  about  It.  The  answer  seems  at 
least  threefold.  First.  It  has  been  widely 
assumed  that  such  radical  changes  In  politi- 
cal administration  as  called  for  by  an  MVA 
cannot  be  brought  about  quickly:  no  matter 
how  serious  the  emergency  may  be,  long 
periods  of  gestation  are  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary. Second,  there  has  seldom  been  concen- 
trated on  a  single  piece  of  legislation  such 
a  volume  of  fallacious  argument  and  special 
pleading  as  ha.s  been  thrown  up  against 
Seiuitor  MuxRAT's  successive  bills  for  an 
MVA."  And  third — and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant— we  have  not  taken  on  the  appro- 
priate postwar  type  of  thinking  about  de- 
sirable changes  in  our  (KJlttical.  social,  and 
economic  set-up.  The  legislative  process  re- 
mains, except  on  rare  occasions  when  the 
national  safety  Is  involved,  pretty  much  the 
humdrum,  slow  tempo  process  It  has  al- 
ways been.  It  is  a  process  adapted  to  the 
relatively  small  affairs  of  "horse-and-buggy 
days"  It  is  baaad  too  frequently  on  what 
cannot  be  done.  World  War  II  h&s  taught 
us  ttiat  it  is  high  time  that  we  quit  talking 
about  what  cannot  be  done  and  visualize 
what  can  be  done.  Bspecially  in  a  matter 
such  as  setting  up  an  MVA,  where  the  need 
for  action  is  overwhelming  and  the  remedy 
right  at  hand,  we  must  lift  ourselves  out  of 
the  world  of  "small  potatoes."  We  must 
adopt  the  type  of  thinking  that  called  for 
the  "Impoasible"  In  airplane  production  and 
then  more  than  doubled  It.  that  moved 
12.000,000  men  equipped  for  war  overseas 
when  It  clearly  "could  not  be  done,"  and 
that  gave  us  long-sought  atomic  energy  and 
the  bomb  and  the  war's  end.  This  type  of 
thinking  backed  by  a  few  unquaverlng  voices 
can  give  us  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

TlMK-WOaN  AaCUMXNTS  AGAINST  MVA 

As  la  apt  to  be  the  case  with  any  sizable 
project,  there  are  questions  in  connection 
wttb  the  proposal  for  on  UVh  upon  which 
raasonable  men  may  hold  differing  vle«T.  On 
such  matters  either  viewpoint  may  be  adopt- 
ed— at  least  temporarily — without  materially 
leaaening  the  value  of  the  scheme  as  a  whcde. 
It  Is  important  that  discussions  be  held  and 
legitimate  differences  of  tpinion  be  expressed. 
But  captious  criticisms  on  minor  points,  even 
though  made  unconsciously,  may  weaken  or 
defeat  the  over-all  objectives. 

There  Is  no  arithmetical  answer  as  to 
whether  one  administrator  or  a  board  of 
three,  or  even  five,  men  should  head  the  pro- 
posed Authority.  Any  one  of  them  would 
probably  work.  Whether  one  is  better  than 
three  would  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
character  of  the  appointees  under  the  two 
set-ups.  Becatise  of  the  marked  difference  in 
economics  up  and  down  river  I  personally 
pnfer  a  board  of  three,  which  would  give  an 
immunity  to  appoint  one  man  closely  ac- 
qoalnted  with  the  situation  down  river,  an- 
odiar  having  familiarity  with  the  low-rainfall 
upper  section,  and  a  third,  perhaps  the  chair- 
man, who  would  possibly  come  from  outside 
the  valley,  ahd  therefore  not  share  what  are 
tmdoubtedly  fairly  acute  local  prejudices. 
Again,  if  It  be  held  that  Irrigation  should  be  - 
raaarved  for  "famiiy-sised  farms''  as  contrast- 
ad  With  corporation  farmc,  there  nwy  well  be 
a  difference  of  views  as  to  the  formula.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  once  a  standard,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  wholly  dependable. 

•'  Ibid. 

"The  first  bill  was  InUoduced  In  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  second  In  the 
Seventy-ninth,  and  the  last  is  before  the 
present  Bightieth  Congress.  With  appro- 
priate variations  all  three  bills  are  modeled 
on  the  TVA. 


Ten  acres  of  irrigated  land,  used  for  highly 
priced  crops,  may  be  a  full-size  Job  for  one 
family,  while  with  another  type  of  land  tise, 
1,000  acres  nuy  be  insufficient  for  adequiite 
family  living.  Here  again  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  minor  matter  should  not  be 
made  the  excvise  for  holding  up  vitally  needed 
legislation. 

Perhaps  the  most  fimdamental  of  such 
questions  is  as  to  whether  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley—17  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States — is  too  large  to  be  put  under  a  single 
authority  and  administration.  One  reason 
why  the  size  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is  used  as 
an  argument  against  a  single  authority  is 
that  people  mistakenly  assume  that  the  scojje 
of  the  Authority  is  wider  than  it  really  is.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
political  and  quasi  political  administrative 
activities  of  the  region,  such  as  the  State, 
cotmty.  township,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  school  system,  and  widely  ramify- 
ing Federal  responsibilities,  such  as  those  of 
the  Treasury,  Cc«nmerce,  and  War  Depart- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  opposition  to 
an  MVA  comes  from  Federal  officeholders — 
perhaps  because  they  fear  that  its  creation 
will  in  some  way  curtail  their  own  author- 
ity. Hugh  H.  Bennett,  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  who 
has  probably  done  more  for  soil  conserva- 
tion than  any  other  single  Individual,  in 
his  appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  In  periodicals  with  wide  cir- 
culation, has  given  diaphanous  support  to 
the  MVA  proposal.  Largely  through  an  un- 
fortunate Interplay  of  strong  and  technically 
equipped  personalities  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  until  recently  been  practically 
excluded  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  area — 
the  Authority  having  decided,  somewhat 
mistakenly,  I  believe,  to  do  its  own  soil-con- 
servation work.  There  la  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in 
another  area  under  wholly  different  condi- 
tions and  under  different  administrative  di- 
rection. 

Similarly  Harold  Ickes.  m'hen  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  took  violent  exception  to  the 
second  draft  of  the  MVA  bill  and  dubbed  it 
one  "to  gut  and  dismember  the  Department 
of  the  Interior, "  "'  irisistlng  that  If  such  an 
agency  were  created  it  should  be  placed  under 
his  direction  and  control.  Later  Secretary 
Krug  took  a  more  statesmanlike  view  when 
he  said  in  connection  with  the  proposal  for 
a  Columbia  River  Authority: 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  -a  strong  regional 
autonomous  organization  shotild  be  created 
to  execute  certain  specified  Federal  functions 
ill  this  area  The  most  Important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  the  need  for  such  a  delega- 
tion of  these  certain  specified  Federal  respon- 
sibilities to  a  single  regional  organization. 
It  could  do  the  Job  better  and  cheaper  than 
many  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  river 
development."  " 

COLD-   VBBSUS   WAXM -WATER   FISHING 

There  are  57  varieties  of  private  interests 
In  opposition  to  unified  watershed  develop- 
ments. The  Izaak  Walton  League,  for  in- 
stance, opposes  virtually  all  dam  building 
becatue  (1)  such  structures  are  apt  to  Inter- 
sition  effective,  the  league  on  occasion  teams 
fere  with  upstream  "cold-water  fishing."  1.  e. 
for  trout  and  bass,  and  (2)  that  the  constant 
shift  in  water  levels  above  the  dams  makes 
the  shore  lines  difficult  nesting  and  feeding 
grounds  for  game  ducks.  To  make  this  oppo- 
up  with  the  private  power  interests,  who 
always  oppose  public  dam  building  as  leading 
toward  public  ownership  of  the  power  indus- 
try. Every  effort  should  be  made,  of  course, 
to  keep  in  a  state  of  natiure  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  those  priceless  beauty  spots 


"  So  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated 
December  24,  1940. 

'Quoted  from  a  newt  release  Issued  la 
Portland.  Oreg.,  In  October   1948. 


where  game  fish  are  to  be  caught  by  the  rela- 
tively limited  number  of  those  possessing  the 
pr(^)er  paraphernalia.  Including  hip  boots. 
But  we  must  not  loae  sight  of  the  vast  num- 
ber— children  and  adtUts — who  enjoy  hauling 
out  "sunnics."  catfish,  and  other  varieties 
from  reservoirs  created  by  multiple-ptirpoee 
dams,  filled  as  they  are  with  water  disdain- 
fully called  "warm"  by  those  who  prefer  to 
go  to  the  wilds  for  their  sport  and  recreation. 

We  should,  of  course,  deeply  resent  the 
spoliation  of  the  physical  aspects  of  our 
water  courses.  When  I  was  a  boy  one  did  not 
have  to  leave  the  haunts  of  men  to  find 
streams  where  verdure — ^fems  and  mosses — 
bordered  streams  of  clear  water  in  which  fish 
lived  and  thrived.  Through  the  dumping  of 
waste  and  more  frequently  through  the 
scouring  of  fioods  of  the  stream  bottoms  and 
banks,  all  this  is  gone.  The  present  genera- 
tion does  not  realize  the  charge  and  the  loss. 
So  if  on  the  upper  reaches  of  our  rivers  such 
beauty  spots  still  persist.  I  am  all  for  saving 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  we  harness 
other  waters  to  produce  energy  and  inci- 
dentally make  pools  where  young  and  old 
can  pull  out  warm-water  fish. 

There  has  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  an 
almost  patronizing  attitude  on  the  part  of 
most  agencies,  public  and  private,  tovrard 
realizing  on  the  recreational  opportunities 
associated  with  dam  construction.  But  this 
can  and  must  be  corrected.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  create  below  the 
dams,  where  water  levels  are  fairly  steady, 
new  areas  for  game  birds  quite  the  equivalent 
of  those  destroyed  above  the  dams.  All  that 
would  be  needed  would  be  legislation  in- 
cluding in  the  total  cost  of  the  dam  the 
minor  expense  of  some  bulldoeer  work  below 
the  dam  proper  to  clear  away  imderbrush  and 
open  new  fresh-water  channels. 

Perhaps  I  feel  strongly  in  this  matter  be- 
cause I  have  lived  through  comparable  aber- 
rations in  engineering  thinking.  I  recall  the 
time  when  educated  water  engineers  divided 
about  50-50  as  between  those  who  believed 
that  rivers  were  designed  by  God  as  conven- 
iently located  sewers  and  those  who  fought 
to  protect  them  against  defilement  of  any 
sort  whatever.  This  attitude  has  resulted  In 
the  present  practice  of  6,300  communities 
with  a  population  of  over  50,000,000  dump- 
ing their  disease-laden  sewage  into  our 
rivers.'*  The  first  highway  engineers  I  knew 
drew  a  straight  line  between  two  points  and 
"let  her  go."  Now  it  has  become  quite  the 
practice  to  choose  scenic  routes,  to  watch  the 
grades  and  curves,  to  avoid  the  clutter  of 
pole  lines  and  hot -dog  stands,  and  even  to 
seek  out  vistas.  It  has  become  professional 
to  have  in  mind  and  safeguard  aesthetic 
considerations. 

The  most  substantial  grievance  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  In  a  broad  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  recreation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whatever  is  done  to  further  recreation  is  al- 
most always  undertaken  after  the  claims  of 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  power  have 
been  satisfied,  rather  than  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  making  of  plans  and  their  execution. 
This  usually  means  "too  little  and  too  late." 

WASHINGTON  LOBBIES  IN  ACTION 

A  military  commander  invariably  aeeks  to 
find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  op- 
posing forces,  the  strength  of  the  several 
services,  and  how  deployed.  So  those  of  tis 
who  are  seeking  to  promote  MVA  legislation 
must  recognize  the  organized  groups  In  op- 
position, study  their  methods,  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  their  operations.  The  cattle- 
men, lumber  and  oil  interests,  railroads,  elec- 
tric power  industry,  and  the  contractors,  each 
motivated  somewhat  differently,  are  oppos- 
ing MVA  Just  as  they  opposed  and  continue 
to  oppose  TVA.  What  makes  this  opposi- 
tion powerftil  Is  that  they  hang  together  on 


"  See  Harvey,  America's  Dead  and  Dying 
Rivers  (Octobor  1945),  47  Reader's  Digest  76. 
based  on  Harvey,  Our  Dead  and  Dying  BlverB 
(September  1945)  60  American  City  106. 
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^Iph  W.  Page  published  in  the 

Evening  Bulletin  in  early  Oc- 


eaaasioKAL  Rccoao  and  was  later  published 
In  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution." 

It  Is  Increasingly  being  recognlaed  that  tha 
tnciuatrlallaatlon   of  an  essentially   agricul- 
tural region  such  as  the  Missouri  Valley  U 
basic  to  lU  real  growth."    For  each  such  area 
and  for  each  stage  in  lu  development  there 
appears  to  be  an  appropriate  balance  between 
the  number  of  induauui  and  agricultural 
workers  with  the  parawitaga  of   the  latter 
declining    as    Inctwr.e    per    capita   UMVaaaea. 
Perhap*  the  most  obvious  first  atap  te  In- 
dustrialisation ta  to  develop  within  the  re- 
gion the  processing  of  the  maximum  voN 
um    of  the  foods,  fibers,  and  timber  pro« 
duced.     prom  there  on  to  the  satisfying  of 
local  consumer  wants  by  local  manufsctura 
and  to  the  development  of  natural  resources 
lying  fallow  »  one  covers  the  whole  range  of 
poaalble     future     industrlallxatlon.      Thesa 
stepe  have  yet  to  be  Initiated  In  the  MU- 
souri  Valley  with  Its  colonial  economy  pro- 
ducing raw  materials  for  processing  and  fab- 
rication elaewhere  than  In  the  Valley— largely 
In  the  Industrial  Bast.    Out-of-balance  rail 
rates  only  aggravate  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion.   As  has  been  demonstrated  In  TVA  ex- 
perience,   an    enlightened,    aggressive    head- 
quarters organlzalion  such  as  would  be  pro- 
vided   by    a    Missouri    Valley    Authority    la 
needed  to  give  to  industrlallxatlon  the  re- 
quired tempo  and  a  wide  distribution.    OUT' 
war-bom  technical  efBclency  has  the  trv*.- 
ency    to   lessen    the    country -wide   den- 
for  labor.     But  an  Industrialized  regloni  m 
not  only  multiplies  the  kinds  of  Jobs  but 
facilitates  rapid  adjustments  in  employment 
for  the  individual. 

The  type  of  agricultural-Industrial  regional 
set-up  fostered  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and 
potentially  In  the  Missouri  Valley.  Is  the  only  ] 
one  which  affords  the  background  and  meana 
for  a  culturally  enriched  and  satisfying  vQ- 
lage  and  rural  community  life.  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  and  elsewhere  throughout  tha 
land  It  U  inneaatncly  true  that  in  placa 
of  a  stabilized  and  well-content  population. 
we  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  on 
the  move,  wanting  to  get  away  from  a  color* 
leas  and  stultifying  subetstence.  On  to  tha 
big  city  Is  the  cry — with  a  drab  life  the  re- 
sult for  the  great  majority. 

The  local  community  we  seek,  according  to 
Baker  Browuell  **  has  five  essential  charac- 
teristics.   It  is: 

1.  A  group  of  neighbors  who  know  each 
other.  I 

a.  A  diversified  group  as  to  age.  sex.  skill, 
function,  and  mutual  service  to  each  other. 

3.  A  cooperative  group.  In  which  many  of 
the  main  activities  of  life  are  carried  on 
cooperatively. 

4.  A  group  having  a  sense  of  "belonglnt.'*j 
or  group  Identity. 

5.  And  lastly,  a  rather  small  group,  such  aa* 
the  family  or  small  town,  in  which  peupla 
can  know  each  other  as  whole  persons,  not 
as  functional  fragments. 

When  the  group  xmder  consideration  la 
so  large  that  the  people  In  It  do  not  know 
each  other.  In  Brownell's  view  the  commu- 


most  of  these  organlza- 
complled  from  a  study  of  tha 
hearings  on  the  MVA  bills  In 
ighbh  and  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
<  me  of  their  Important  functions 
voluminous  testimony  against 


"The  Power  Lobby  of  1946.  addresses  de- 
livered by  Senators  Jamxs  E.  MuaaAT,  Or.  rg« 
D.  Ajkxn,  and  Lxana  Hnx  In  the  Untied 
States  Senate,  June  18,  1946. 

"Some  Observations  on  World  Industrlall- 
■atlon,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke  before  the  World 
Inglneerlng  Congress.  Paris.  Prance,  Sep- 
tember 16-ai,  1946:  preprinted  In  (May  1»4«) 
68  Mechanical  Engineering  406:  also  la 
the  Appendix  ta  the  Cowobxssioiiai.  Rxcoasw 
vol.  92.  p.  3567. 

"  An  Interesting  map,  dated  December  IMd. 
locating  Mineral  Resources  In  the  lower 
six  States  of  the  Missouri  Valley  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Gas  Senrica  Co..  700  Scarrltt 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

»•  Professor  of  philosophy  at  Northwestern 
Cnlveraliy. 
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of  Economic  BUblllaatlon,  recently  "might 
well  change  the  entire  tide  of  world  history." 

This  aum.  in  addition  to  private  Invest- 
menu  abroad,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  building  of  a  modem  transporutlon  sys- 
tem throughout  the  Bast,  in  South  America, 
and  in  Burope.  and  would  help  to  harness  the 
power  of  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth, 
eliminate  flooda,  build  great  power  plants, 
provlda  Irrigation  for  the  banaflt  at  tens  of 
mllUoaa  of  paople.  And  by  ndalng  living 
standards  In  Burope,  Asia.  India.  South 
America,  and  Africa  would  enable  countless 
people  to  become  customers  for  the  goods 
produced  in  our  own  factories.** 

Supplementing  these  propoaals.  Charles  P. 
Sttaadng.  vice-president  of  General  Motors, 
•darttlad  recently  that: 

"We  have  the  scientific  knowledge  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  diet  for  every  one  of  the 
2.000.000.000  InhablunU  of  the  globe  If  the 
information  were  properly  applied.  The  falae 
banian  erected  by  man  himself  prevent  a 
large  percentage  of  the  peoplea  of  the  world 
from  enjoying  the  benefits  uf  science."  " 

TMK  Bnc  or  A  swtsa  vallbt 
In  the  summer  of  1946  I  visited  the  Valley 
of  the  Aar  In  northwest  Swlteerland,  an  area 
which  has  been  wonderfully  reconditioned 
through  the  introduction  of  electricity  be- 
ginning in  189S.  In  recent  years  the  elec- 
tricity supply  resulting  from  dams  In  the 
river  has  t>een  Increased  by  the  creation  of 
pondagfe  In  the  nearby  mounUins.  Altbotigh 
the  region  Is  highly  industrialized  It  gives 
the  Impression  today  of  a  well-kept  park. 
Factories,  homes,  and  farms  give  every  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  And  yet.  less  than 
100  years  ago  the  country  was  quite  wild: 
little  land  was  cultivated,  people  lived  in 
thatched  houses,  and  wolves  and  wild  boar 
roamed  the  hills. 

The  pressure  of  poverty  was  so  great  at 
that  time  that  the  town  of  Rothrist  cut 
down  trees  from  the  mountainside  and  sold 
the  lumber  In  order  to  buy  ship  passage  to 
this  country  for  Its  siu-plus  and  very  poor 
population.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
the  Industrial  development  of  Rothiist  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Aar  began.  And  while  the 
300  voyagers  who  left  the  Aar  to  seek  new 
opportunities  in  the  New  World  were  settling 
In  the  Industrial  slums  of  America.*^  In  many 
cases  to  remain  there,  the  Aar  Valley  was 
gradually  being  converted  through  con- 
sidered industrial  development  to  an  area 
of  social  and  economic  abundance. 

With  so  nuiny  solid  arguments  in  favor  of 
an  MVA  we  must  concentrate  on  the  tech- 
niques by  which  It  can  promptly  be  brought 
at>out.  Because  MVA  is  the  first  valley  au- 
thority proposal  since  TVA.  proponents  of 
MVA  must  be  prepared  "to  stand  the  heat." 
to  meet  the  vehement  opposition  of  those 
who  want  to  stop  this  country-wide  move- 
ment in  its  tracks.  Further,  If  the  Idea  is  to 
eventuate  promptly  in  legislation,  one  or 
more  centers  comparable  to  Senator  Norrls' 
office  between  1918  and  1933  will  have  to  be 
created.  Coincident  with  the  building  of 
the  Wilson  Dam  in  World  War  I.  the  question 
arose  In  the  Senator  s  mind  as  to  what  would 
be  done  with  the  electricity  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
From  this  time  on  there  was  a  warm  wel- 
come awaiting  those  with  pertinent  ideas  or 
a  willingness  to  work  on  the  Ideas  of  others. 
Gradually  and  collectively  there  was  built  up 
an  understanding  as  to  the  fundamentals  of 
a  widely  ramifying  public-power  project. 
Much  of  the  assembled  statistics  found  its 
way  into  the  CoMoaaBsioKAL  Rxcoao,  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  gradually  nnd  Increas- 

"From  a  speech  given  at  Freedom  House, 
January  17.  1947. 

'■  From  retiring  address  as  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Boston.  December  27.  1946. 

^^  Strangely  enough,  at  least  one  family 
settled  In  the  Missouri  Valley,  where  It  re- 
mains in  relative  poverty  to  this  day. 


Ingly  Into  the  public  prints.  If  a  grateful 
Republic  should  ever  erect  a  memorial  to  this 
piece  of  wholly  disinterested  public  service  it 
would  carry  the  name  of  Oeorge  W.  Norrls— 
In  letters  of  gold— together  with  Paul  Y.  An- 
derson, William  T.  ChanUand.  Mabel  Gory 
Ooatlgan.  Ruth  Finney.  Hugo  L.  Black.  Frank 
W.  Jamea.  Judson  King.  O.  C.  Merrill.  John 
Morln.  Marguerite  Owen.  GUTord  Plnchot. 
John  P.  Robertson.  J.  D.  Boas.  Charles  G.  Ross. 
Charlaa  A.  Ruasell,  Belle  Sherwin.  Harry 
siattary.  B.  C.  Soattargood,  and  Tbomaa  L. 
Stokea." 

Until  jttst  before  tha  TVA  btU  waa  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congraa  It  had  been  almost 
exclusively  a  public  power  and  fertUlaer  bill. 
Senator  Norrls  made  a  30-mlnute  call  on 
President  Roosevelt  early  in  1933.  Return- 
ing to  his  office  he  began  revamping  the  bill 
so  aa  to  broaden  Its  scope  and  make  power 
take  lt«  rightful  place  as  one  of  many  forces 
In  a  great  social  experiment  reaching  every 
nook  and  cranny  and  all  the  people  In  the 
whole  Tennessee  Valley. 

A  broad  regionalism  has  been  advocated  at 
Chapel  HiU.  N.  C.  for  years,  through  Uie 
InsUtute  for  Research,  under  Howard  W. 
Odum's  leadership.  Their  constant  effort 
has  been  to  widen  the  toncept  of  regionalism 
and  to  break  away  from  the  idea,  formerly 
quite  generally  held,  that  planning  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  city  and  metropolitan 
areas. 

A  regionalism  conference  was  held  early  in 
July  1981  at  Charlottesville.  Va..  with  Mr. 
Odum.  Ernest  P.  Goodrich.  Lewis  Mumford, 
and  Stringfellow  Barr  among  the  speakers. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of 
New  York,  took  an  active  part  in  this  con- 
ference, making  the  opening  address  at  the 
first  session.  He  had  become  thoroughly 
familiar  and  sympathetic  with  the  wider  and 
more  recent  outlook  as  to  regionalism.  In 
New  York  he  had  put  the  theories  of  gen- 
eral resource  planning  to  practical  test.  He 
had  mobilized  and  integrated  the  work  of 
State  agencies  In  a  unified  program.  Senator 
Norris  had  aroused  the  public  conscience  with 
respect  to  one  resource  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Now.  all  these  interests  were  com- 
bined "Hail  and  farewell"  to  George  W 
Norris  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  God 
grant  that  comparable  sponsors  may  be 
found  for  CVA,  DVA,  AVA.  MVA,  and  aU  the 
other  major  valleys,  for  the  continued  well- 
being  of  our  land  and  of  our  people  Is  at 
stake. 


Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  Montana 
Reclamation  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Appropriations  for  Hun- 
gry Horse  Dam  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion Prejects,"  prepared  by  me  for  de- 
livery in  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  western  program 
of  reclamation  and  power  development,  In- 
oludiug  the  Htmgry  Horse  Dam  and  Irrlga- 

■i  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of 
this  group  was  a  resident  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley — not  a  realtor  among  them. 


tion  project  In  northwestern  Montana.  Is  the 
key  to  our  future  growth  and  prosperity. 
Appropriations  for  the  construction  of  theae 
projecu  are  now  behig  considered  in  Waah- 
lngton. The  action  of  Congraaa  on  this 
matter  is  vitally  important  to  our  people. 
If  successfully  carried  out.  this  program  of 
power  production  and  reclamation  wiu  con- 
atttuta  the  moat  Important  move  our  State 
haa  ever  taken  toward  tha  aatablishment 
of  a  aound  and  balanced  aoonomy.  and  wUl 
In  tha  yaan  to  come  make  Montana  the 
"Treaatue  Btata"  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Unforttmately.  a  raactionary  Republican 
group  In  tlie  House  of  RepreaenuUves  at 
Washington  have  alashed  these  approprla- 
tlona  which  were  recommended  by  the  Praal- 
dent  and  the  Interior  Department  to  begin 
the  construction.  This  action  will,  if  not 
corrected,  undermine  the  whole  program. 
Indeed.  If  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Hotiae 
of  Representatives  is  not  reversed  in  the 
Senate  the  national  policy  of  developing 
western  resources  and  building  up  a  aound 
economy  for  the  Western  States  may  not 
merely  be  stymied  but  it  may  be  entirely 
destroyed. 

Tlie  people  of  the  West  have  been  aroused 
by  this  ^ort  of  reactionary  eastern  Repub- 
licans to  block  this  vitally  important  pro- 
gram. Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
at  which  representatives  from  the  Interested 
Western  States  have  appeared  and  pre- 
sented convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of  this 
program  without  delay.  The  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  State  is  involved  and 
every  citlaen  Is  deeply  concerned.  While 
Montana  is  the  third  largest  State  in  the 
Union,  possessing  almost  unlimited  natural 
resources,  it  is  nevertheless  recognised  as 
one  of  the  backward  States  in  the  Union 
in  point  of  population  and  economic  dev«l<^ 
ment.  Its  growth  and  industrial  progress 
have  been  retarded  in  the  past.  It  has  been 
denied  by  those  who  control  its  destiny  an 
opportunity  to  develop  its  vast  water,  agri- 
cultural, and  power  resources. 

This  important  program  now  befor«  the 
Congress  for  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  western  resources  Is  nonpartisan  in 
character.  It  has  the  united  support  of  the 
people  of  the  West  and  is  recognized  as  an 
engineeringly  sound  and  financially  feasible 
program.  Furthermore,  it  is  wholly  repay- 
able and  does  not  in  any  respect  constitute 
a  subsidy  or  charge  against  the  taxpayers  of 
our  SUte  or  of  the  Nation.  Self -liquidating 
projects  of  this  character  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  They  constitute  a  wise 
contribution  to  our  national  defense  and 
general  welfare. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Is  located  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  near  Kail- 
spell.  Contiguous  to  the  dam  there  Is  a  large 
area  of  rich,  undevieloped  agricultural  land. 
This  project  will  bring  a  hiudred  thousand 
acres  of  this  valuable  land  Into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  greatly  adding  to  the  taxable 
Inccnne  of  the  State  and  the  local  conununi- 
tles.  The  preliminary  construction  program 
originally  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  Interior  Department  amotwt  to  $4,500,000. 
In  the  House  this  appropriation  was  cut  to 
•1.550,000.  which  effectively  hamstrings  the 
engineering  plans  and  will  add  to  the  ulti- 
mate costs  of  construction,  if  it  Is  ever  car- 
ried through. 

The  need  for  the  early  construction  of  the 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  the  reclamation  proj- 
ect I  have  described  is  urgent.  They  con- 
stitute  an  essential  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  whole  western  program  and  benefit 
Montana  and  the  entire  Columbia  basin. 
The  low-cost  electric  power  which  will  be 
produced  through  the  construction  of  this 
project  will  make  possible  substantial  de- 
velopment of  both  large-  and  small-scale 
industry  in  Montana  and  give  our  State  a 
more  tMlanced  economy.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  program  meii::<>  that  we  are  breaking 
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electric  power  and  attract  investments  for 
the  developing  of  processing  plants  and  other 
Induatrlal  activities  related  to  our  extensive 
raw-material  resources. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  many  occasions 
in  our  Stata  that  our  young  people  who  ar« 
educated  and  grow  up  In  Montana  are  com* 
pelled  to  leave  the  State  in  search  of  oppor- 
tunities In  life  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Boys  and  gtrto  of  Montana  families  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Nation.     Very  few  of  our 
returning  veterans  are  at>le  to  find  opportu- 
nities here  and  are  being  compelled  to  hunt 
elsewhere  to  sstabltoh  homes  and  uke  on 
family   responsibUltles  as  independent  citi- 
zens.     Dr.   Melby.   former   president   of    iha 
SUte  university,  referred   to   this  situation 
In  cur  State  several  years  ago.     Many  promi- 
nent businessmen,  too.  have  called  attention  | 
to  these  unsatlafaetary  economic  conditions. 
Prank   J.  Oavln.   president   of   the   Great 
Northern  Hallway  Co  .  In  an  interview  printed 
in  the  Great  Falls  Tribime  in  May  1944.  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  the  development  of  our 
resources.      Among    other    things,    he    said, 
•  Power   has  a  lot  to  do  with  development. 
Montana  certainly  haa  the  raw  materials,  and 
I  don't  know  why  Montana  can't  have  manu- 
facturing if  It  has  power,  labor,  and  popu- 
lation." 

An  editorial  In  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press 
of  June  2,  1944,  commenting  on  the  Gavtal 
statement,  pointed  out  that  the  Gavin  pro- 
posal was  far  mora  important  than   many] 
poatwar   plans  pKtlng   the   headlines.    Ths 
editorial  concluded  in  the  following  words: 
"The  views  of   an   important    leader   who   to 
no  visionary  ought   to  revive   Interest   in  a 
matter  that  should  take  precedence  over  all 
others  in  planning  for  the  years  after  tha 
war."     The  people  wish  to  follow  that  advle 
This  matter  of  restoring  the  appropriatioi 
so  as  to  proceed  with  these  projects  for  th4 
development  of  the  Western  States.  Inti  id- 
Ing  Montana,  la  now  bafore  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on    Appropriations.      I    am    hopeful 
that  we  will  overcome  the  opposition   pre- 
sented   by    the    blaaed    Representatives    In 
Congress  from  the  Industrial  East  and  suc- 
ceed In  having  these  appropriations  restored.j 
We  can  then   go  forward   with   this  tmpor-J 
tant  program  to  tine  Montana  up  with  tl 
other  progreaslTe  and  prosperous  States  of  t> 
West — a   program   which   will   definitely    ln< 
crease    our    national    strength    and    wealt' 
without  costing  the  taxpayers  a  dollar,  bs-l 
cause  tha  program  Is  entirely  repayable  otlt] 
of  the  procsads  of  the  projects. 

The  New  York  "nmes  of  May  11.  1947.  in 
editorial  commending  these  western  projc 
and   commenting   on   their   self-liquldatinf 
character,   said: 

"It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  B'  :ie< 
vllle-Grand  Coulee  system  has  been  a  prof^ 
itable  investment.     As  of  June  30,  1046.  tl 
Bonneville    Power    Administration    had 
turned  to  the  United  States  Treasury  sor 
§80.000.000 — about  one-fourth  of  the  Invest- 
ment so  far  made.  Including  interest. 
financial  showing  to  all  the  more  remarkal 
beca\ise  the  36,000.000.000  ktlowatt-hours  : 
since     1938    have    averaged    3  55    mills 
kilowatt-hour.      Those    who    proclaim 
dawn  of  a  new  Industrial  day.  now  that 
uranium   pile   may   be  substituted  for  coall 
or    oil.     may     well     ponder     these     figures.' 
Atomic  power  cannot  compete  with  falling 
water,  which  costs  nothing.    Whatever 
happen    in    other    parta    of    the    world 
Northwest  will  rely  on  its  rivers  and  tb« 
tributaries.     A  potential  of  some  aS.OOO.C 
kilowatts  remains   to  be   develop>ed. 
to  more  gold  in  these  waters  than  there 
In  any  of  the  hllto  of  tha  far  weat.     Hor 
Greeley's  advice  to  young  men  to  still  good.' 

Thto  to  a  sound.  Intelligent,  nonpartt 
program  which  will  bring  progrsss  and  pre 
perity  to  Montana.     It  should  bare  the 
operation  and  support  of  all  Indtutrlal  and] 
bualness  Interests  In  our  SUte  Inasmuch  aa' 
they  will  benefit  In  a  very  high  degree  from 
the    expansion    and    proqwrity    which    wUlj 
follow. 
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are  forced  to  become  members  of  a  union  In 
order  to  hold  their  jobs.  In  any  case,  they 
■BSf  wish  to  join  the  org-ailzation  iliat  rep- 
rassnU  them  and  deteruiines  the  cuuditiona 
of  their  employment.  If  that  organization 
uses  any  part  of  the  dues  they  contribute 
to  support  political  programs  or  candidates 
for  political  ofiice  not  accepuble  to  them, 
they  are  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. Many  union  members  would,  there- 
fore, welcome  a  complete  legal  divorce  be- 
tween labor  organizations  and  any  form  of 
political  activity  as  a  means  of  emancipat- 
ing them  from  forced  contributions  to  polit- 
ical rauses  of  which  they  disapprove. 


InporU  of  Whisky  Under  Trade 
Afreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  June  5,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  foreign  whisky  ring  has  won  a  great 
battle.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act,  clothed  in  the 
pious  habiliments  of  peace,  the  foreign 
whisky  ring  has  achieved  a  major  vic- 
tory by  openinR  the  liquor  floodgates, 
thus  deluging  our  countrv  not  only  with 
whi.«;ky  but  with  gin.  brandy,  champagne, 
sparkling  wines,  still  wines,  vermouth, 
ale,  porter,  and  beer.  It  requires  propa- 
ganda of  a  higher  order  to  convert  mil- 
lions of  good  Christian  Temperance 
women,  especially  mothers,  and  also  the 
women  meml>ers  of  the  larger  congrega- 
tions of  our  churches  to  the  wet  caa^^e 
as  carried  out  by  the  State  Department 
under  the  Trade  Agreement  Act.  Yet  if 
those  persons  who  have  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  each 
professing  to  represent  large  groups  of 
women  throughout  the  Nation  as  favor- 
ing the  wet  program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
are  correct  in  their  claim  that  they  do 
represent  the  women  of  the  churches 
on  this  Lssue,  then  there  has  been  an 
amazing  change  in  the  habits,  and  con- 
victions of  the  good  Christian  women  of 
our  land. 

No  person  or  group  of  persons  can  sup- 
port the  Trade  Agreement  Act  without 
accepting  full  responsibility  for  what  is 
done  by  those  who  administer  it. 

Prominent  women  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
representing  their  respective  women's 
organizations  as  being  in'  favor  of  the 
liquor  program  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  are  listed  below: 

Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley.  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  Wa.<;hington, 
D.  C.  Statement  was  submitted  for 
record  In  lieu  of  appearance. 

Prof.  Mildred  Northrop,  Women's  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  Lasting  Peace,  New 
York.  Professor  Northrop  Is  professor 
of  econontics  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mrs.  Laura  Puffer  Morgan  appeared 
for  the  above-named  organixation. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Ruebhausen,  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  New  York  City, 
W.  Y. 


Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Stone,  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Katharine  Lee  Marshall,  Wom- 
en's InternaUonal  League,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Statement  filed  in  lieu  of  appear- 
ance. 

Dr.  Helen  Dwight  Reid.  American  As- 
.sociation  of  University  Women.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

I  am  sure  that  the  examination  of  the 
Honorable  Charles  Taf  t  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  members  of  those  churches 
which  comprise  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Mr.  Taft  is  an  able  and  per- 
suasive advocate.  He  presented  and 
represented  his  group  of  churches  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing 
held  on  April  29.  1947.  I  quote  from  the 
public  hearings  to  which  I  have  referred : 

llr.  RrsD.  I  was  rather  interested  in  the 
statement  made  with  regard  to  your  coming 
here  representing  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.    Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  That  to  in  connection 
with  that  first  statement,  I  do  not  Include 
with  that  statement  these  detailed  answers; 
they  have  not  re«ponslbillty  for  that. 

Mr.  Reed  Would  you  mind  naming,  for  my 
benefit,  the  denominations  represented  In 
that  council? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  will  try.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
give  all  of  them. 

Presbyterian,  U.  8.  A.;  the  Episcopal;  the 
Northern  Bapttot  Convention;  the  Presby- 
terian. U.  6.;  the  Congregational;  the  Con- 
giegational  Chrtotlan— that  to  separate,  1  am 
never  quite  clear  about  that;  the  Disciples; 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed;  the  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren,  which  Is  just  com- 
bined in  Pennsylvania;  African  Methodtot 
Episcopal.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion. 
the  National  Baptist  Convention — which  are 
three  of  the  colored  denominations;  the 
Methodtots;  the  United  Presbyterians;  the 
Dutch  Reformed;  at  least  two  meetings  of 
the  Friends— I  think  the  Philadelphia  and 
the  Five  Year  Meetings;  the  United  Luth- 
erans are  members — not  the  American  or 
the  Augustana  or  the  Missouri  Synod. 

There  are  some  small  ones.  I  cannot  re- 
member all  of  them,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Rx£o.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the 
organization  represented  the  aggregate  of 
about  27.000,000? 

Mr.  TAfT.  It  to  27,000,000  members  of 
those  churches.  As  I  said,  though,  very 
firmly,  I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  them, 
obviously. 

Mr.  RcED.  What  proportion  of  that  mem- 
bership of  27.000,000  would  you  say  are 
women,  have  you  any  Idea? 

Mr.  Tatt.  Thto  would  have  to  be  a  guess. 
I  think  It  to  slightly  larger  than  the  propcM*- 
tion  of  women  in  the  population,  which  I 
think  to  around  61  percent,  but  not  very 
much  more. 

That  does  not  mean  that  th*  men  attend 
churches  well,  Mr  Reed. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand.  I  know  from  ex- 
perience. However,  does  the  Methodist 
Church  have  a  temperance  organization? 

Mr.  Tajt.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  answer  for 
that.  I  am  attorney  for  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  among  other  activities,  but  I 
cannot  speak  for  their  organizations  or  other 
organizations,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  say,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  different  agreements? 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  would  think  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Rx3D.  Therefore,  really.  In  endorsing 
the  trade  agreements,  they  are  not  altogether 
too  famUlar  with  It? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  would  agree  with  that  entirely. 
Iliey  are  endorsing  a  general  principle  upon 
which  they  have  been  sold  and  they  endorse 
it  with  great  sincerity  and  with  a  very  wide- 
spread selection  of  the  membership,  I  have 
no  question. 


Mr.  Reed.  I  was  wondering,  because  quite 
a  number  of  the  churches  that  you  have 
named  are  quite  active  In  temperance 
activities. 

Mr.  Tatt.  I  can  say  thto  to  you.  sir.  that 
they  passed  a  resolution  at  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil meeting  In  Seattle.  1  c?o  not  have  It 
with  me,  but  it  was  passed  after  long  con- 
sideration and  disctission.  and  it  to  not  def- 
initely a  prohibition  resolution.  It  to  a  con- 
ference resolution  and  they  have  urged 
various  meastires  such  as  better  relations  or 
regiUations  of  advertising,  but  the  chiurhes 
today  in  the  Federal  Council  at  least  do  not 
stand  otacially  for  prohibition. 

Mr.  RxxD.  However,  did  they  take  an  In- 
terest in  the  trade  agreements  with  Canada 
in  1936  and  1939  by  which  they  lowered  the 
duty  on  liquor— that  is,  whiskey — from  %i 
per  gallon  to  •2.60? 

Ml .  Taft.  I  do  not  think  tbey  took  any 
steps — they  certainly  took  none  in  the  Fed- 
eral Council  until  1942,  and  back  of  that,  as 
to  the  denominations,  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  there  was  some  before  that,  but  the 
Federal  Council  did  not  until  1942.  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Red.  You  would  not  know,  then, 
whether  they  were  Interested  or  took  a  vote 
or  referendum  or  anything  on  the  trade 
agreements  particularly  in  which  they  low- 
ered the  tax  from  94  per  proof  gallon  <m 
rum  to  $2.50  a  gallon? 

Mr.  Taft.  I  doubt  If  they  knew  anything 
about  It  at  that  time.  sir. 

Mr.  Red.  You  would  not,  of  course,  know 
about  the  further  one  with  Cuba,  in  19387 

Mr.  Taft.  No.  sir.  I  hope  you  will  not  tell 
them,  Mr.  Reed,  that  I  was  the  rum  czar  in 
the  Caribbean  In  1934. 

Mr.  Reed.  As  long  as  you  were  not  a  rum 
runner,  that  to  all  right. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  had  to  fix  the  quotas  for  rum 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  during 
the  whtoky  drought. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wondered  if  all  these  good 
women  who  were  Interested  In  their  chil- 
dren favored  not  only  lo«;lng  the  revenue  to 
the  taxpayer  and  reducing  the  tax  of  $5  per 
gallon  on  gin  to  $2.50? 

Mr,  Taft.  I  can  only  say  to  you,  sir.  that 
until  the  whtoky  drought  in  the  United 
States,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
for  making  liquor,  that  the  imports  from 
Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  of  rum  were  almost 
invisible.     They  were  very,  very  low. 

Mr.  Rns.  I  can  give  you  some  inures  on 
those  In  a  Uttle  while. 
The  CRAnucAM.  They  are  larger  now. 
Mr.  Taft.  They  went  up  because  you  could 
not  buy  It  here.    They  went  up  In  1  year,  as 
far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  from  2.000,000  gal- 
ions   to    14,000.000.   and    the   following   year    • 
they   were   buUding   capacity   for  76,000,000 
gallons. 

Mr.  Rexd.  Are  you  giving  credit  to  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements? 

Mr.  Taft.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  am  giving 
it  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
giving  every  bit  of  alcohol  It  could  get  Its 
hands  on  to  making  rubber. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  wondering  to  what  extent 

the  women  were  interested  in  brandy.     They 

were'  reducing  that  from  $5  a  gallon  to  $2.60. 

Mr,  Taft.  Which  agreement  to  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  That  to  the  one  with  France,  and 

with  Argentina. 

Mr.  Taft.  Well,  French  brandy  certainly 
has  not  been  an  lmix>rtant  factor  in  the 
liquor  market  at  any  time,  although  I  hasten 
to  say  I  do  not  drink — brandy  at  least. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  charge  you  with  drlnk- 
Ixig. 

Mr.  Taft.  You  understand  I  must  protect 
my  record  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  you  are  representing  the 
churches  here,  I  know  you  must  be  q;)eaklng 
for  them  here.  Of  course  it  to  a  loss  of 
revenue  of  nearly,  almost  $1,000,000,000  as  a 
result  of  the  lowering  of  these  taxes. 

A  very  interesting  thing  to  me  to,  I  know 
the  churches  must  have  bad  some  lEMrest 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  on  the  list,  over 
there  at  Oeneva,  to  lower  still  further  the 
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whisky,  brandy,  gin.  rum.  and  other 
champagne,  vermouth,  and 
with   certain   exceptions,   beer 
other  malt  products. 

I  cannot  tell  to  what  extent, 
they   had    no   partteular   refer- 
fine  church  orgaalaatlons  and 
this  item. 

I  believe  their  experience  with 
has  led  them,  to  a  rery  consid- 
to  the  position  that  the  pro- 
temperance  must   be  an  educa- 
and  It  cannot  be  done  by  law. 
own  conviction,  sir. 
Then  they  are  using  this  method 
more  liquor  to  educate  the  peo- 

U.  Is  that  Um  Mm? 

No,  sir;    I  would  say  that  the 

liquor  that  are  involved  in  that 

are  a  relatively  small  element 

world  trade,  although  they  are 

I    a    source    of    dollars    to    the 
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Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  aa  long 
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kwnpwance  question,  while  really 
Bgre«ments    and    the    prodiictlou 

the  dollar  value  of  the  flood  of 
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6.  Beverage  alcohol  Is  not  a  remedy  for 
Internal  use  but  a  poison. 

6.  If  beverage  alcohol  procures  some  rr-^- 
nue  for  the  state.  It  creates  a  still  higher 
expenditure.  It  invariably  lowers  the  sUnd- 
ard  of  the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  th« 
people 

The  Central  Methodist  Church  publi- 
cation commenting  on  the  findings  of 
Or.  Axel  Hojer  said: 

These  sUtements   are   both   conservative 
and    incontestable.    Only    the    Incorrlgit 
ignorant   or    the   aelflsfaly    interested    wot 
attempt  to  deny  them — openly. 

I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of  tt 
church  members  and  the  members 
the  temperance  organizations  of  my  dis< 
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nilllions    of    church    members. 

their  name  a  continuaiion  of 

pipgram  under  the  Trade  Agree- 

seemed  to  be  in  conflict  with 

ranee  principles  espoused  by 

the   churches   for    which    he 

speak. 

■eading  in  a  publication  of  the 

&  ethodist  Church,   of  Detroit. 

\  hlch  was  quoted  with  approval 

church  the  flndinK.s  of  the  General 

Public  Health  in  Sweden.  Dr. 
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Chmnfes  tn  internal  rrpenue  rates  on  alco- 
holic beverages  {1930-47) 
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I  Wish  to  report  that  liquors  are  on  the 
ILst  for  a  further  reduction  by  our  trade- 
agreement  negotiators  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

Did  the  propaganda  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  wa.s  sent  out  to  the 
church  organizations  and  women's  clubs 
urging  them  to  support  the  trade-agree- 
ment program  explain  that  the  only  real 
barrier  to  trade  to  be  promptly  removed 
would  be  the  barrier  to  foreign  whisky 
Importation?  No.  This  propo.sed  re- 
duction from  $5  a  gallon  to  $2  50  a  gallon 
on  imported  whisky  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. If  tills  move  to  deluge  this  Na- 
tion with  foreign  imported  whl^^ky  and 
other  liquor  had  been  urged  as  the  main 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  I  doubt  if  the  millions  of 
church  member.s  would  have  been  so 
zealous  In  supporting  this  wet  program. 
The  figures  relating  to  the  volume  of  im- 
ported liquor  from  the  day  the  tax  of  $5 
a  gallon  on  whisky  was  reduced  to  $2.50 
a  ga'.lon  reveal  the  danger  of  relying 
on  organized  Government  propaganda 
when  It  Is  directed  to  an  unworthy  end. 
It  places  those  good  citizens  who  rely 
on  misleading  propaganda  in  a  most 
awkward  position  and  definitely  puts 
them  in  opposition  to  their  honest  inten- 
tions and  convictions. 

Not  once  in  the  public  hearings  on  tbe 
trade-agreement  bill  did  the  State  De- 
partment officials  indicate  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  was  to 
lower  the  trade  barriers  to  admit  im- 
ported whisky. 

There  will  be  an  ample  .supply  of 
whisky  for  our  soldiers  when  and  if  uni- 
versal military  training  is  adopted.  Is 
this  what  the  public  desires? 

The  propaganda  technique  of  decep- 
tion worked,  and  now  It  is  sought  at 


Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  Jower  still  fur- 
ther the  barriers  to  the  imports  of  for- 
eign liquors. 


Steel  Requirements  for  Full  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  study  on 
Steel  Requirements  for  Full  Employment 
by  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bean,  economist  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  pub- 
lished reports  rejecting  decisions  of  steel 
companies  not  to  expand  production  to 
meet  the  enormously  increa.sed  demand 
for  steel  in  our  economy.  This  Is  so  man- 
ifestly the  steel  age  that  any  such  de- 
cision has  far-reaching  eflTects. 

During  my  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  we  held 
hearings  in  which  a  good  cross  section  of 
independent  manufacturers  testified  that 
steel  shortages  were  greatly  handicap- 
ping their  operations.  These  conditions 
have  continued  and,  in  fact,  recent  in- 
vestigations shows  that  they  have  be- 
come greatly  aggravated.  Independent 
business  firms  are  .shut  down  and  others 
are  working  on  part-time  because  of  the 
lack  of  steel. 

In  this  situation,  I  asked  Dr.  Louis 
Bean,  who  had  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  steel  capacity  and  needs,  to  pre- 
pare for  me  a  statement  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  of  such  crucial  signifi- 
cance to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  I  seek  to  make  it  avail- 
able through  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STEEL     REQUIBEMENTS     FOB     FULL     EMPLOYMENT 

Conclusions  with  regard  to  steel  require- 
ments nnd  capacity  both  for  1947  and  for 
the  Immediate  future  need  obviously  to  be 
based  on  surveys  of  actual  demand  by  the 
various  users  of  steel  and  of  actual  plana  of 
producers  with  regard  to  capacity.  For  1947. 
the  results  of  such  a  survey  are  available, 
but  for  future  stoel  requirements  for  full 
employment  we  <:an  resort  In  this  statement 
only  to  projections  of  recent  and  current 
trend.s  in  consumption.  Both  for  fuU  em- 
ployment conditions  In  1947  and  for  the 
longer  future,  we  appear  to  need  more  steel 
production  than  present  capacity  can  pro- 
vide. 

At  the  beginniiig  of  this  year,  the  ClvUian 
Production  Administration  made  a  siuvey 
of  the  .supply  of  and  demand  for  steel  prod- 
ucts. Translating  the  results  of  that  survey 
into  terms  of  steel  Ingots  and  castings.  It 
showed  that  the  steel  industry  was  expecting 
to  supply  about  83.000,000  to  85.000.000  tons, 
but  the  total  demand  for  products  added  up 
to  92.000.000  tons  of  Ingots,  Indicating  a 
shortage  of  11  percent.  Actual  supply  or  pro- 
duction of  steel  during  the  first  4  months  of 
1947  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  of  85,000,000 
tons. 

According  to  tbe  Aaierlcan  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  1947  capacity  of  the  industry 


la  81.000,000  tons,  compared  with  95.000.000 
IJD  1945.  It  is  generaUy  understood  that  for 
the  immediate  future  the  Iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry has  no  plans  for  expanding  its  Ingot 
capacity.  In  other  words,  even  if  tbe  indus- 
try operated  at  100-f>ercent  capacity  through- 
out 1947.  it  would  not  be  supplying  aU  of  the 
steel  that  American  Industry  and  foreign 
demand  could  consume. 

The  estimated  demand  for  1947  of  92.- 
000,000  tons  may,  in  fact,  be  an  uuderet>ti- 
mate.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  steel  for 
the  automobile  industry,  requirements  are 
based  ou  5,000,000  passenger  cars  and  1,250,- 
000  trucks.  Tbe  potential  demand  for  auto- 
mobUes,  in  view  of  wartime  curtailment  in 
production  and  in  registrations,  has  been 
estimated  far  in  excess  of  bJOOOJOQO  cars  per 
year  for  several  years.  Even  under  normal 
prosperity  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
1920  8  and  allowing  for  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation, production  could  be  expected  to 
exceed  6,000,000  cars. 

The  present  shortage  of  steel  and  other  raw 
materials  has  a  limiting  effect  on  the  total 
national  production.  Total  industrial  pro- 
duction is  high,  but  not  high  enough.  This 
is  Indicated  by  excerpts,  attached  hereto, 
selected  from  tbe  I7nited  States  Department 
of  Labor  report  ou  Labor  Maiket  Informa- 
tion. March  1947.  by  Areas.  It  is  also  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  half 
of  1946  and  the  first  part  of  1947  the  total 
national  output  of  goods  and  services  per 
man-hour  appears  to  have  been  at  least  15 
percent  below  normal,  taking  Into  account 
the  long-time  trend  In  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity. If  this  shortage  in  total  output  of 
industrial  goods  and  services  is  to  be  made 
up.  It  would  require  more  steel  aud  other 
raw  materials,  and  the  required  steel  pro- 
duction would  be  in  excess  of  present  ca- 
pacity. This  is  in  line  with  the  findings  of 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration. 

Ou  the  other  hand.  If  the  shortages  of 
steel  and  other  raw  materials  are  not  soon 
made  up,  some  unemployment  might  de- 
velop. As  indicated  by  the  attached  excerpts, 
there  has  already  been  some  curtailment  In 
employment  as  a  result  of  these  shortages. 
And  there  could  be  more  unemplo3rment  as 
employers  sought  to  Increase  production  per 
man-hour  without  a  larger  supply  of  raw 
materials  for  expanded  production. 

It  may  be  a&ked  why  is  there  need  for  more 
steel  production  and  therefore  nK>re  capacity, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  practically 
full  employment?  One  reason  has  already 
been  suggested,  namely  that  we  are  operating 
the  national  economy  below  normal  efficien- 
cy. Full  employment  and  normal  efficiency 
would  bring  about  a  greater  consiunption  of 
steel  if  It  were  available.  Another  reason 
may  be  given  in  terms  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures. A  substantially  larger  proportion  of 
consumer  Income  Is  being  spent  for  non- 
durable goods.  If  this  excess  were  shifted 
to  durable  goods,  undoubtedly  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  steel  would  be  required  than  is  now 
being  produced.  A  third  factor  that  needs 
to  be  mentioned  la  the  1.600,000  persona  In 
the  armed  aervices  and  the  effect  that  that 
may  have  In  reducing  tbe  consumption  of 
steel  below  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  clvUlan  employment.  The  addi- 
tional consumption  probably  would  not 
amount  to  more  than,  say,  2,000,000  tons, 
a  relatively  amaU  part  of  tbe  Indicated  dif- 
ference between  full  employment  steel  re- 
quirements and  present  production. 

Estimating  the  total  amount  of  steel  pro- 
duction and  capacity  that  may  be  required 
f<w  fxUl  employment  situations  beyond  1947 
is  not  as  simple  as  making  surveys  of  cturent 
production  and  consumption.  Tbe  obvious 
approach  would  be  (a)  to  study  tbe  facta 
aa  to  past  and  current  tendencies;  fb)  to 
secive  what  information  may  be  obttUned 
from  the  producers  and  consumei-s  of  atert 
and  steel  products  as  to  tbe  noost  likely  de- 
velopments with  regard  to  productivity  of 
existing  plants,  plans  for   new   investment. 
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it  this  memo  touches  only  on  In- 
to full  employment  requirements 
ived  from  analyses  of  the  over- 
production and  consumption  to 
are.  of  course,  many  studies  of 
but  I  refer  here  to  only  two. 
b  rproduct  of  a  recently  published 
te  United  States  Department  o( 
^lll  Employment  Patterns.  1950." 
IS  a  set  of  statistical  analyses  of 
in  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
In  relation  to  full  employment 
levels  of  unemployment, 
of  Labor  study  defines  full 
in  1950  as  requiring  59.000.000 
employment  and  1.500.000  in 
services.     In  addition,  it  TrtMinrt 
may   be  atwut   2.000,000  p#iaons 
for  brief  periods  due  to  shlftmgs 
Job   and   from   one   locality   to 
to  normal   delays   of   various 
ijrlnglng   job   applicanta    and   Job 
ee   together.     Starting  with  this 
and  the  detailed  production  and 
facts   of    1989    for    the    entire 
analysis  deals  with  the  supply 
for  labor,  goods,  and  services 
prevail    In    1950.     It   concludes 
t  of  steel  that  might  be  re- 
1950  could  range  from  98  to  122 
depending  on  whether  full  em- 
vere  attained  by  relatively   large 
<  xpenditxires  for  nondurable  goods 
vely  large  expenditures  on  capital 
1  itier  requiring  the  greater  amount 
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.  our  full  employment  or  pros- 
ions  were  attained  as  a  result  of 
n  both  categories  of  expenditures, 
and  Investment.    Consequent- 
ing  this  range  In  the  Depart - 
s  estimates  with  the  record  of 
In   normal    prosperity   years,    an 
this  range,   namely.    112.000,000. 
be    used      This   figure   of 
requirement   If  full   employ- 
In   1950  Is  approximately  30.- 
In  excess  of  present  capacity, 
tely  the  same  conclusion  Is  In- 
an  examination  of  the  long-time 
1  teel   production   as  contained   In 
four     charts.     [Charts     not 
>ne  shows  the  record  of  United 
production   from   1900   to   date 
of  production   In  prosperity 
lecond  shows  tiie  same  record  of 
but  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
person    in    civilian    employment: 
toui  production  from  1990 
ated    to    the    different    levels    of 
t  experienced  during  the  1920's 
and  the  fourth  Is  the  record  of 
ot  steel  in  the  United  States  com- 
I  similar  record  for  the  rest  of  the 
the  magnitude  of  the  present 
ive  shortage  aboad  In  contrast 
ployment  requirements  abroad, 
of  steel  production   in   the 
from  1900  to  date,  as  shown 
lote  particularly  the  years  marked 
years  and   how  the  trend  of 
has  risen  from  one  prosperity  year 
throughout  the  period  1900-29 
»rosperous  year,  we  produced  16.- 
in    1907.    26.000.000:    In    1913. 
in    1929.   63.000.000.      In    1941   ws 
,000.000  tons,  but  In  that  year  we 
percent  of  the  labor  force  unem- 
productlon  In  that  year  equaled 
suggested  by  the  trend  of  output 
930  prosperity  years  It  would  have 
000.000  tons.    That  trend  of  pro- 
fuU-employment  years.  If  pro- 


en 


r  word 


Jected  to  the  years  1947-50,  indicates  a  r«- 
qulrement  of  well  over  100.000.000  tons. 

This  projection  does  not  take  Into  account 
the  changing  rate  of  population  growth 
the  accompanylxig  change  In  the  numi 
of  persons  to  be  employed.  Therefc 
chart  II  presents  the  annual  totals  of  st 
production  on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  she 
the  production  of  steel,  not  per  person 
the  total  population,  but  per  person  em- 
ployed  in  the  United  States  in  civilian  Jot 
Thus,  in  1900.  for  every  person  with  a 
w«  pro<liiced  close  to  one-half  ton  at  at 
By  191 J  we  produced  close  to  1.0  ton 
Job:  by  1929,  1  35  tons:  and  In  1941.  1.6 
This  rising  volume  of  steel  per  Job 
tunlty  for  lull  employment  situations, 
projected  t>eyond  1941.  indicates  a  maxlmt 
requirement  of  1.8  tons  per  Job  In  1947- 
and  with  58.000,000  Jobs  constituting 
employment,  total  steel  production  wot 
need  to  t>e  about  104.000.000  tons  compare 
with  first  quarter  of  1947  production  equiva- 
lent to  85.000.000  and  a  rapacity  of  91.000  OOC 

The   over-all   trends   for   full-employmc 
conditi-ins.  shown  In  charts  I  and  II. 
show  that  on  the  iMsls  of  past  experlei 
we    need   over    100.000.000    tuns   of   steel 
attain  full  employment.    How  much  imc 
ployment   would  there  be   If   total   prodt 
tlon     aere    only    80.000.000    or    60,000.i 
Chart  in  helps  to  answer  this  cuestion; 
shows   the   volume  of  steel   production 
the  years  1920  to  date.  Including  for  ea 
year   from    1920  to   1941   the  percentage 
the  total  labor  force  that  was  unemplo] 
Thus.  In  1930  and  1939  we  had  only  3 
cent    unemployment.     In    1A23.    1925.    li 
and   1928.   4    percent:    In    1934   and    1927. 
percent:    in    1922   and    1941.   8   percent; 
1922  and  1930,  9  and  10  percent,  respectivi 
In  1931  and  1939.  16  percent:   and  in   If 
and  1933.  25  percent. 

Two    facts   stand   out:    the   level   of   st 
production  goes  down   with  Increasing 
employment:    and   for  each  level  of  uni 
ployment  the  underlying  trend  of  product! 
Is    a    rising   one.     Contrary    to    the   gent 
View,  the  underlying  trend  of  steel  prodi 
tlon  wa.s  a  rising  one,  even  In  the  1930  s. 

If  these  trends  of  1920-40  are  projected 
1947-50.  it  becomes  clear  that  for  full 
ployment  such  as  we  had  In  1929.  when 
produced  63,000.000  tons  of  steel  we  wc 
need  close  to  110,000,000  tons.     Similarly, 
the    years    of    deepest    depression,    1932- 
wlth  25  percent  unemployment,  we  produc 
only    16.000.000    to   26.000.000    tons   of    st< 
and  If  txxch  a  deep  depression  were  allc 
to  develop  again  in  the  near  future.  It  wot 
most  likely  be  accompanied  by  a  product! 
of  only  60.000.000  to  65.000,000  tons  of  stc 

In    corislderlng    whether    something    HI 
110.000.000   tons  of  steel,   as   Indicated 
the   foregoing   analysis,   would   actually 
utilized   In   full   employment   situations 
1960  and  after,  the  question   of   a  possibQ 
na*  In  substitution   is  often  raised.     Sli 
larly,  for  such  a  large  volume  of  const 
tlon.  capacity  would   have  to  be   Inc 
very  substantially  from  the  present  91.000.^ 
000  tons  to  something  over  110.000 .000  tonl 
to   allow    for   a   normal    operating    margUi, 
And  ia  this  connection  the  question  la  ra 
as   to   whether    technological 
may  not  make  It  possible  to  produce  mucTi' 
more  steel   with  no  increase  over   prsaent 
capacity. 

Such  Information  as  Is  now  available  fc 
1947  and  1948  Indicates  that  at  most  the  sul 
stltutes  for  steel;  namely,  light  metals.  pU 
tics,   and   rubber  represent   a   possible 
placement  of  steel  of  not  more  than  2.000.^ 
000  to  3.000.000  tons.     This  U  a  small  pa 
of  ths  present  as  well  aa  tha  longer  ti 
difference  between  current   production 
the   projected   requirements   based  on 
full  employment  exparlanca.      With 
to  Increased   productivity  ct   present   pi 
capacity  us  a  result  of  new  processes,  all  tl 
needs   to   be   said   here    is    that   such   na 
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}21.  a  moderate  de- 
mlnor  one  in    1927. 
»-ment  amounted  to 
kind  of  experience 
steel    required    In 
100.000000    tons,    for 
^ut  110  would  be  re- 

islderlng  past  bust- 

Inapplicable  for  the 

{economic   programs. 

|n.  If  they  materlal- 

latlvely  long  period 

lepresslons.     For  ex- 

llng  program  provld- 

[per  year  now  being 

would    contribute 

^he  demand  for  steel 

>rae8tlc  consumption 
for  American  Iron 
Id  lend  considerable 
(tlon      outside      the 
remain  below  nor- 
Is  suggested  by  the 
le   wartime   curtall- 
luction  amounted 
^.000  tons  In  1939  to 
|as  Russian.  Oerman, 
iaa  steel  plants  were 
reign  production  In 
about   120.000.000 
fall   short   of   that 
[least  50.000.000  ton.s 
fce  years  to  make  up. 
^very  is  as  speedy  as 
War  or  as  that  after 
for  a  much   larger 
exports  of  Iron  and 
^e  next  5  years  Is  po- 
rer  baCora;  and  this 
aa  auitpoil  for  pros- 
States  steel  produc- 
land  begins  to  sag. 
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It  Is  extremely  important  that  Industrial- 
ists do  not  take  a  pessimistic  view  cf  Ameri- 
can Industrial  prospects.  It  is  likely  to 
brine  about  a  slower  rate  of  capacity  expan- 
sion In  certain  key  industries  like  steel,  and 
in  other  Indtistrles  directly  or  Indirectly  de- 
pendent on  steel,  and  thus  tend  to  restrain 
industrial  growth  and  Job  opportunities. 

A  good  example  of  this  type  of  pessimism 
due  to  an  overemphasis  on  the  record  of 
the  1930's  Is  the  followinp  statement  con- 
tained In  the  1946  annual  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  report  to  Its  stockholders. 

"If  the  record  of  the  past  Is  any  measure 
of  the  future.  United  States  Steel  has  en- 
tered a  period  of  peace  In  which  the  long- 
term  outlook  Is  for  the  average  use  of  about 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity  with  relatively  in- 
adequate provision  for  futiu-e  needs  having 
been  made  during  recent  periods  of  maxi- 
mum production." 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  has  a  capac- 
ity of  nearly  30.000.000  tons,  or  about  32  per- 
cent of  the  capacity  of  the  entire  steel  In- 
dustry. If  its  prospects  are  taken  as  two- 
thirds  of  present  capacity,  on  the  average. 
It  would  mean  only  18.000.000  tons  for  the 
United  SUtes  Steel  Corp.  and  about  00.000.- 
000  tons  for  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  Judg- 
ing from  the  record  In  chart  n,  60.000,000 
tons  of  steel  In  1950  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  unemployment  situation  of  about  20  per- 
cent. This  would  mean  that  in  a  total  labor 
force  of  00.000,000.  about  12  million  would 
be  tinemployed . 

We  are  entering  the  peace  years  with  a 
greater  appreciation  than  heretofore  on  the 
part  of  business  and  Government  of  the  need 
for  maintaining  full  emploj-ment.  There  Is 
wider  recognition  of  the  feasibility  of  coop- 
eration between  producing  and  consuming 
Interests  and  public  agencies  In  behalf  of 
maintaining  full  employment.  There  Is 
much  wider  experience  In  labor-management 
relations  to  promote  stability.  There  are 
extensive  plans  by  international  economic 
and  security  agencies  aimed  at  raising  the 
world  demand  for  raw  materials  and  for 
maintaining  peaceful  conditions  to  sustain 
that  higher  level  of  demand.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  highly  abnormal  expe- 
rience with  low  production  In  the  1930's 
should  not  color  unduly  our  Judgment  with 
regard  to  the  next  decade.  The  experience 
from  1900  to  1929  would  appear  to  be  a  more 
reasonable  basis  for  Judging  the  future 
than  the  experience  of  the  1920*s  and  1930's. 
In  that  30-year  period  there  yere  only  2 
years.  1908  and  1921,  when  the  Operations  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  actually  fell 
below  60  percent  of  capacity.  Based  on  that 
period,  the  steel  Industry's  prospect  would 
be  for  production  averaging  more  nearly  80 
to  85  percent  of  capacity  rather  than  two- 
thirds. 

If  an  Industry  like  steel,  basic  to  so  much 
of  our  Industrial  production,  falls  to  set  its 
goala  In  line  with  full  employment  require- 
ments and  instead  orients  its  policies  In  line 
with  operating  Its  present  capacity  at  only 
two-thirds  on  the  average,  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment  becomes  Impossible,  un- 
less, of  course,  Job  opportunities  develop  In 
service  Industries  or  In  production  of  goods 
less  dependent,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
steel. 


Outworn  Censorihip  Now  Plafves  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 
Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 


In  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  herewith 
an  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  cf 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Outworn   Censorship   Now   Pi.aguis   Japan 
(Article  11) 

Besides  labor  domination,  the  Japanese 
press  Is  plagued  by  a  mUltary  censorship 
which  undoubtedly  was  necessary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  occupation,  but  for  which 
there  is  no  longer  any  need. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  censorship  today  Is 
hampering  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  occu- 
pation, which  Is  to  establish  a  firm  belief  In 
and  knowledge  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life  among  the  Japanese  people. 

The  press  code  for  Japan,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated September  19.  1945,  was  designed 
primarily  to  bar  publication  of  troop  move- 
ments, to  forbid  destructive  criticism  of  the 
occupation  forces,  to  outlaw  propaganda,  and 
to  prevent  publication  of  any  news  Items 
which  might  stir  up  resentment  against  the 
occupation. 

The  press  code  also  contains  the  stipula- 
tion that  "there  shall  be  no  false  or  destruc- 
tive criticism  of  the  Allied  Powers."  This. 
of  course,  includes  Russia,  which  is  one  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

However,  there  is  considerable  Commu- 
ni.et  propaganda  In  Japan  today.  Some  of 
it  consists  of  outright  attacks  on  the  United 
States  as  an  Imperialist  power  and  denim- 
clations  of  our  occupation  policies. 

The  presumption  Is  that  these  newspapers, 
printed  in  Japanese  characters,  are  pre- 
pared outside  of  Japan  and  brout^ht  in  for 
hand  to  hand  distribution  by  Japanese  Com- 
munists. 

Conservative  Japanese  editors  say  they 
are  not  permitted  to  reply  to  this  propa- 
ganda, because  any  comment  would  be  con- 
strued as  destructive  criticism  of  one  of 
the  Allied  Powers.  So  far  the  Communist 
propaganda  has  been  Ineffective,  but  the 
censorship  policy  requires  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple to  be  exposed  to  It  without  any  remedial 
comment  from  their  own  newspapers. 

The  Japanese  editors  also  complain  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  print  any  Inter- 
views vrlth  repatriates  from  Siberia.  When 
the  war  ended.  Japan's  Kwantung  army  In 
Manchtula.  estimated  at  750.000,  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Russians  and  taken  to 
Siberia. 

Recently,  the  Russians  agreed  to  repatii- 
ate  these  troops  at  the  rate  of  50.000  a  month. 
Thoy  are  coming  back  to  Japan  now,  aiKl 
prestunably  many  of  them  have  Interesting 
stories  to  tell  of  what  happened  to  them 
from  the  time  of  surrender  until  their  re- 
lease. But  any  comments  which  are  In  any 
way  critical  of  the  Russians  are  excluded 
under  the  censorship  code. 

In  a  conference  with  the  American  edi- 
tors, the  Japanese  editors  and  writers  said 
that  censorship  makes  It  Impossible  for  them 
to  publish'  the  true  story  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Japan. 

They  cited  a  conference  between  Japanese 
labor  leaders  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  F.  Mar- 
quat.  chief  of  the  economic  and  scientific  sec- 
tion of  SCAP,  during  which  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  occupation  authorities  wanted  the 
general  strike,  set  for  February  1,  called  off 

CENSORS    CALLED    XNEFTICIENT 

They  contended  that  If  this  story  had  been 
printed,  the  strike  threat  would  have  dimin- 
ished. But  they  were  not  allowed  to  print  It, 
and  General  MacArthur  finally  had  to  step 
In  and  prohibit  the  strike. 

One  editor  cited  an  editorial  on  coeduca- 
tion, which  has  Just  been  made  permissible 
In  Japan.  The  editorial  was  held  up  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Publication  of  a  report  on 
Henr>'  Wallace's  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  last  summer  was  delayed  for  a  week 

Mcnreover,  they  said,  due  to  inefficiency  in 
the  censorship  offices,  many  stories  and  edi- 
torials are  delayed  until  they  have  lost  their 
news  value. 


It  Is  axiomatic  that  a  free  people  must  be 
an  Informed  people.  But  we,  who  are  trying 
to  Instill  the  principles  of  freedom  In  the 
Japanese  people,  have  put  arbitrary  restric- 
tions on  the  Information  they  may  receive. 


Truman-Wallace  Defeat  u  Wathinfton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend,  I  include 
a  revealing  article  by  that  able  political 
writer.  Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  on  the  results 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Republican  vic- 
tory in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  the  State  of  Wai^hington. 

Because  of  the  Nation-wide  interest  in 
th%  contest,  Mr.  Lincoln's  analysis  is 
especially  valuable: 
{From  the  W^ashmgton  Star  of  Jtme  10.  1947) 

The  PouncAL  Mill — Washington  Stats 
ELECTION  Called  Maj<ni  Paxty  Detkat — 
Savage  Beaten  Despite  ENDoasxuxNT  or 
Both  Wallace  and  Administration 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Neither  President  Truman  or  Henry  Wal- 
lace can  get  any  Joy  out  of  What  happened  to 
their  candidate,  former  Representative  Sav- 
age, in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Washington  in  last  Saturday's  election — Mr. 
Savage  was  defeated  by  his  Republican  op- 
ponent, a  newspaper  editor,  Russell  V.  Mack. 
Mr.  Savage  was  Mr.  Wallace's  candidate  pri- 
marily, but  after  Mr.  Savage  had  defeated 
Attorney  General  Smith  Troy  in  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  for  the  nomination  for  Repre- 
sentative. President  Truman,  Governor  Wall- 
gren,  of  Washington,  and  Gael  Sullivan, 
executive  director  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  all  stuck 
their  necks  out.  Mr.  Truman  at  a  recent 
press  conference  publicly  announced  his  sup- 
pOT-t  of  Mr.  Savage,  and  Governor  Wallgren 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  had  preceded  him. 

The  Democrats,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
counting  heavily  on  winning  this  by-election 
in  Washington  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Representative  Norman, 
Republican.  A  victory  there  would  have 
been  construed  by  them.  Jubilantly,  as  a 
sure  sign  that  the  tide  had  turned  and  that 
the  country  was  again  swinging  Democratic. 
This  desire  for  victory  is  probably  what  Im- 
pelled Mr.  Truman,  Governor  Wallgren,  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  get  back  of  Mr.  Savage.  The 
President  did  not  have  to  mix  himself  up 
in  this  congressional  district  fight.  Neither 
he,  nor  Governor  Wallgren  nor  Mr.  Sullivan 
wanted  Mr.  Savage  nominated. 

It  is  being  argued  In  some  quarters  that 
Henry  Wallace's  support  of  Mr.  Savage  was 
what  did  him  In  at  the  poUs.  and  that  had 
Mr.  Troy  been  nominated,  the  Democrat 
might  have  defeated  the  Republican.  But 
that  Is  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  Mr. 
Savage  won  thi  nomination  over  Mr.  Troy 
because  of  heavy  CIO  and  radical  support. 
They  went  to  town  for  Mr.  Savage  In  the 
primary  and  in  the  general  election — and 
they  might  have  done  neither  for  Mr.  Troy, 
known  as  a  conservative  Democrat.  The 
election  as  well  as  the  primary  was  held  on 
Saturday — an  odd  day  of  the  week  for  aa 
election.  As  it  happened,  that  is  a  day  when 
the  CIO  workers  and  other  organised  labor 
is  free — while  the  farmers,  who  work  6  days 
a  week,  are  not. 
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of  Mr.  Savage  was  a  Democratic 
Just  a  defeat  for  Henry  Wallace. 
r^kaons  the  Democrats  lost  heavily 
in  the  1946  elections  was  be- 
was  laid  against  them  that, 
they  bad  played  along  with  the 
ow  travelers  and  Communists — 
3f  getting  their  votes.  Mr.  Savage, 
in  Congress,  was  charged  with 
the  most  radical  of  its  members, 
ted  by  nearly  7.000  votes  by  the 
He  was  defeated  Saturday 
;r  margin,  some   1.500  to  3.000 
November  was  a  general  elae- 
ifiany  candidates  for  other  oScaa. 
a  special  election   with  only 
Mack  contest.     In  consequence, 
was  much  lighter — about 
to  88.000  cast  in  194«. 
no   slightest    doubt    that   Mr. 
In  this  recent  campaign  the  sup- 
radicals,  including  Communists, 
therefore,  of   the  Truman 
to  line  up  for  Savage,  as  well 
iM^Uace.  again  raised  the  same  old 
the  Democrats,  for  political  ex- 
willing  to  go  along  with  the 
the  fact  that  President  Truman 
policy    has   displayed   great 
dealing  with  Soviet  Russia. 

in  this  campaign  for  Mr. 
the  issue'  that  the  Republican 
dut  to  beat  down  the  West — be- 
Ifepublican  House  had  cut  vigor- 
iations  for  the  Interior  De- 
i|educing  the  Government  money 
for  reclamation,   irrigatlou, 
>rojects  in  that  area.     They  fig- 
be  effective — and  the  Repub- 
uncertaln   about   it.    Still    the 
candidate  won. 

while  in  Congrcas.  had  been 

of   legislation  opposed  by   the 

So  Republican  congressional 

he  labor   bill   now  awaiting   ap- 

(Asapproval  by  President  Truman 

{  art  in  the  campaign.    Organized 


desperately   fighting   to   put   Mr.       neasi 
In  the  House.     There  Is  a  large 
lAbor  group  in  the  dlsUlct.    ^lU 
can  candidate  won. 

In   the  las"   16  years  has  the 

Wash|lngton  District  elected  a  Repub- 

Hotise — each   time   it  was  the 

Nt>rman.     First  In  1943  and  again 

Norman  won.    Saturday's  result. 

n  give  little  satisfaction  to  the 

IS  they  look  forward  to  the  na- 

in  1948.     If  they  cannot  win 

district  with  Mr.  Wallace's  bless- 

c  innot  win  without  him  either. 


Nayor  Frank  Hafne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


MARY  T.  NORTON 


or  Nivr  Ji 

IN  THE  h  OUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVKS 
Tuesday.  June  10.  1947 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
end  my  own  remarks  In  the 
include  a  recent  editorial  in 
Journal  expressing  the  high 
which  Mayor  Hague  Is  held 
he  has  been  privileged  to 
the   past   34   years.     His 
of  having  been  elected 
for  a  term  of  4  years  with 
majorities  proves  that  he 
all  these  years,  held  the  re- 
affection   of  the   people  h« 
well.    While  we  who  appre- 


ciate what  he  has  done  for  Jersey  City— ^ 
my  own  district — regret  that  he  has  ra-j 
signed  as  mayor,  we  feel  that  he  hi 
earned  the  right  to  do  so.  and  we  are' 
hoping  that  his  great  experience  and 
leadership  will  be  continued  in  the  State  i 
and  in  the  Nation  at  this  period  when] 
good  leadership  is  of  the  greatest  impor<-J 
tance. 
RACTTk  azcoao  n  lono  list  or  srrmMi 

Mayor  Frank  Hague's  retirement  as  mayc 
whUe    he    is   abdicating    in    no   degree 
powers  as  Democratic  local  and  State  lead« 
wUl  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  public  demc 
stratlon  in  the  Dickinson  High  School.  Tuea-^ 
day  evening.  June  17. 

It  is  at  that  time  that  the  city  commis- 
sioners in  open  session  on  the  stage  of  thaj 
high  school,  with  the  public  filling  the  audl< 
torium  and  packing  the  galleries,  will  accept | 
Hague's  resignation  as  mayor  and  commisoj 
sioner.  elect  City  Clerk  Philip  McOovern 
the  new  city  commissioner,  promote  CommL 
sioner  Frank  H.  Eggers  to  the  mayoralty,  and] 
appoint  war  veteran  Francis  Burke  as  newj 
city  clerk. 

The   city   commissioners   and   the    publlel 
will   have   abundant  reasons   for   bestowing  | 
praise  on   Hague   and   registering  a   tribute 
of  respect  and  appreciation  for  good  worj 
done.    The  public  wUl  also  have  good  rea 
for  encouraging  the  new  and  younger  ma] 
as  he  embarks  on  a  course  of  municipal  Ic 
ership  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  widespread 
unrest  and  complications. 

With    the    history    of    Hague    Inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  modern  history  of  Jersa] 
City,  In  which  he  was  bom  and  reared.  Maj 
Hague  in   hu  earlier  days  reorganised 
demoralized  police  department,  stamped 
commercialized  vice,  and  checked  gangsters' 
in  Jersey  City,  even  though  his  administrH< 
tlon  covered  the  brawling  days  of  prohlbitlc 
when     gang     slaylngs     were     commonpli 
throughout  the  Nation.    There  was  never 
case  of  protection  money  paid  by  any  bi 
neasman  or  industrialist  even  during  the  da 
when  racketeers  in  other  cities  flouted 
authorities  by  exacting  tribute  under  tl 
of  destroying  life  and  property. 

Later    in    his   34    years   reign    Hague 
veloped  the  city  hospital  into  the  medic 
center  with   Federal   ftmda  and  won  for 
national  praise  and  renown.    He  gave  Ht 
son    a   maternity    hospital    and    It    was 
first  public  institution  of  that  kind  in 
United  States  devoted  entirely  to  maternll 
eaaea.    In  the  development  of  a  united  wt 
far*  program  that   won   the  commendatlc 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  Hague,  support! 
actively   by  Governor   Moore,  established 
school  for  crippled  chUdren  and  developed 
and  enlarged  it.     In  the  movement  to  help 
solve     the     JuvenUe     delinquency     problem  { 
Hague    has    been    active    and    conspicuous. 
Jersey   City's  Junior   College   was   the   first  J 
school  of  that  kind  In  the  SUte  under  m\X'\ 
nlclpal  auspices. 

Probably  the  moat  outstanding  achieve- 
■ant  came  in  the  latter  days  of  his  mayor- 
alty career.  Crowning  a  record  with 
notable  chapters,  Hague  rendered  the 
one  of  his  greatest  services  when  he  st 
oeaafxilly  fought  the  plot  to  turn  over 
the  raUroads  a  gift  of  $80,000,000  In 
celed  taxes  without  warrant  and  exci 
The  decision  of  the  courts  upholding  Hs 
no  doubt  will  always  be  the  reward  givi 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

Mayor  Hague  after  34  years  of  munlclf 
battling  has  a  right  at  the  age  of  71  to 
for  tlie  lightening  of  official  btirdens  as. 
with  tinstlnted  energy,  he  plans  to  derc 
his  time  frcm  now  on  to  the  work  In  St 
and  Nation  attaching  to  a  powerful  political 
leadership  lo  a  cbaotle  era  of  the  world's 
history. 
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ANOTHER    B17BBLE   BTJaSTS 

Cheap  power  doea  not  seem  to  be  the  chief 
ingredient  of  industrial  growth,  at  least  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area.  The 
TVA  has  been  pumped  by  its  proponent*  as 
a  great  social  experiment  designed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  In  the 
section  which  it  serves. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  TVA  experi- 
ment has  been  on  the  provision  of  electric 
energy — that  very  necessary  ingredient  to 
industrial  development.  Hence,  the  suc- 
cess ot  the  TVA  may  best  be  measured,  at 
least  In  lU  prime  aspect,  by  the  Industrial 
progress  of  the  territory  it  serves.  The 
Southern  States  Industrial  CouncU  has 
made  a  survey  of  the  gain  in  the  value  of 
mauufacttired  products  In  16  Sutes  of  the 
South  between  1933  and  1945.  Mississippi 
led  with  a  411 -percent  increase  while  Okla- 
homa was  eighth  with  a  234-percent  increase. 
Tennessee,  where  the  TVA  operates,  ranked 
seventh  with  a  288-percent  increase.  The 
CouncU  says,  by  all  reasoning  of  the  New 
Dealers  and  by  all  claims  of  TVA  boosters, 
the  percentage  of  Increase  for  the  SUte  of 
Tennessee  should  have  been  far  and  away 
the  greatest  in  the  South,  If  not  In  the 
Nation. 

Yet,  we  find  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  only 
remotely  affected  by  the  TVA.  The  next 
four  highest,  Texas.  Florida.  Louisiana,  and 
Arkaoaaa.  are  entirely  removed  from  TVA 
influence.  Clearly,  the  comparative  record 
of  industrial  development  in  the  South 
during  these  years  must  be  disillusioning 
to  the  advocates  of  the  TVA. 


Housing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  BBODC  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  already  granted  to  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  that  prompt 
and  favorable  action  be  taken  on  the 
Taft-Wagner-Ellender  housing  bill. 

That  there  Is  a  shortage  of  housing  is 
not  disputed  by  anyone.  The  question 
seems  to  be  whether  private  enterprise 
can  meet  the  challenge  and  provide 
housing  of  the  type  required  for  all  our 
people,  Including  the  low-income  groups 
as  well  as  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  fhiancially  able  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices  asked  for  houses  at  this 
time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  private  enterprise 
either  does  not  want  to  or  cannot  pro- 
vide   low-rental    housing    which    is   so 
sorely  needed  by  the  veterans  as  well  as 
other  low-income  groups,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  Congress,  before  It  ad- 
Journ.s,  will  take  favorable  action  on  the 
Taft-Wagner-Ellender  bUl. 
Hotise  resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and 
Repraaentatives  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their 
good  offices  to  secure  prompt  paaMga  at 
the  Taft-Wagner-Ellender  long-rang  booa- 
in  blU 

Whereas  It  ts  evident  that  one  of  the  most 
preaalng  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
Is  the  lack  of  adequata  bousing  to  shelter 
our  ptopit;  and 


Whereas  veterans  of  World  War  11  and 
mUlions  of  other  American  citizens  are  find- 
ing it  virtually  Impossible  to  find  decent 
housing  for  themseU-es  and  their  families; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  tn  this  State  and  Na- 
tion many  blighted  areas  which  constitute 
social  and  economic  liabilities  and  require 
redevelopment  In  the  interest  of  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  otir  cltiacns;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Taft-Wagner- 
Elleuder  long-range  housing  bill  to  encourage 
construction  of  15.000,000  city  and  rural 
dwellings  in  the  next  10  years;  and 

Whereas  the  announced  goal  of  the  measure 
is  "decent  houses  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family;"  and 

Whereas  the  target  for  the  first  year  would 
be  5,000.000  units,  which  would  provide  at 
least  some  relief;  and 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  private 
enterprise  in  the  construction  industry  would 
be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large  a  part  of  the 
total  housing  need  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  provides  Federal  fimds  to 
clear  slums  and  provide  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing to  areas  whose  needs  cannot  be  fully  met 
through  reliance  on  private  enterprise,  or 
local  and  State  revenues:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  House  of  Representatives,  realizing 
that  there  is  a  great  need  to  provide  decent 
and  adequate  housing  foi'  citizens  of  our 
State  and  of  the  Nation  and  believing  that 
the  proposed  Taft-Wagner-Ellender  housing 
bUl  can  do  much  to  allevlaU  the  housing 
shortage,  do  hereby  respectfully  request  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  their  good  offices  to  secure  prompt 
passage  of  said  Taft-Wagner-Ellender  bill,  so- 
called;  and  the  recording  clerk  of  this  honor- 
able body  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Necessary  To  Watch  the  Peas  and  Shells 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  businessman  of  Okla- 
homa City,  who  has  always  had  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  our  State  at 
heart.  He  has  sent  me  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  published  at  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.,  under  date  of  May  27,  1947,  and 
bearing  the  above  title. 

I  think  It  would  be  well  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  study  well  what  the 
author  of  this  editorial  has  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  appropriations  which 
Congress  has  been  making  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  for  the  AAA. 
These  agencies  are  frequently  confused, 
one  with  the  other.  My  friend  suggests 
that  we  are  tremendously  Interested  In 
saving  the  soil  and  we  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  good  jtidg- 
ment  nor  economj  to  eomUne  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  with  the  AAA  or 
any  other  organization. 


This  editorial  has  added  significance 
and  should  be  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est to  the  Members  of  Congress  at  this 
time  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  3rour 
most  serious  consideration.  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

NECESSAST    TO    WATCH    THE    PEAS    AND     SHELLS 

Not  all  of  the  maneuvering  for  large  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  the  work  of  designing 
politlctans  and  bureaucrats  deeperately  try- 
ing to  hold  on  to  their  Jobs,  but  unques- 
tionably much  of  it  is. 

The  Government  soil -conservation  wqrk 
provides  one  wide-open  method  whereby  the 
genuine  soil-conservation  program  and  the 
political  type  may  be  so  scrambled  up  to- 
gether that  only  the  careful  iriiserver  can 
tell  the  difference. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  Washington 
press  reporters  have  fallen  for  the  game  in 
which  the  peas  are  skillfully  shifted,  being 
covered  by  first  one  shell  and  then  another. 
They  write  In  general  terms  about  the  soil- 
conservation  program  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  they  are  writing  about. 

It  should  be  made  emphatically  clear  that 
the  United  States  soil-conservation  service 
with  its  annual  appropriation  of  less  than 
$40,000,000,  is  the  service  that  really  matters. 
It  te  composed  of  highly  trained  technicians, 
and  it  is  headed  by  the  veteran  expert.  Dr. 
H.  H.  Bennett.  Its  work  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  marvelously  effective.  It 
shies  away  from  politics  and  tends  to  its 
knitting,  as  a  competent  Government  de- 
partment should. 

Then  there  is  a  wholly  different  division, 
which  requires  no  technical  knowledge  or 
ability,  but  nevertheless  has  received  the 
lion's  share  of  appropriations,  running  to 
about  10  tinoes  that  of  the  United  States  Soil 
Coriservation  Service. 

This  division  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
AAA.  and  was  fcN-med  as  a  desperation  move 
by  Secretary  Henry  Wallace  when  the  proc- 
essing tax  was  knocked  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  became  the  political  depart- 
ment of  the  general  conservation  movement, 
its  function  being  to  spread  the  gentle  rain 
of  checks  to  individual  farmers. 

These  checks  were  ostensibly  intended  to 
reimburse  farmers  for  soil-building  prac- 
tices, but  the  practice  quickly  took  on  the 
aspects  of  a  racket,  for  payments  were  made 
for  as  many  as  40  dlBTerent  practices,  in- 
cluding digging  a  well,  making  a  garden,  and 
other  frivolous  pretexts.  If  the  payments 
had  been  made  wholly  for  terrace  building 
and  the  use  of  two  or  three  principal  fer- 
tilizers, there  might  have  been  some  sense 
to  it.  but  the  case  of  a  farmer  not  far  from 
Olcluhoma  City  iUtistrates  what  really  hap- 
pened. 

"I  received  a  check  for  $400  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  other  day,"  he  said.  "MThat 
for?"  he  was  asked.  "Blessed  if  I  know.' 
he  replied. 

Tlie  record  shows  that  a  large  part  of  the 
money,  probably  the  bulk  of  it,  has  been 
going  to  well-to-do  and  wealthy  landowners. 
One  of  this  tsrpe  recently  said: 

"This  Government  hand -out  is  a  farce  and 
a  disgrace.  I  know  the  value  of  soil  conser- 
vatlcn  and  soil  building,  and  It  pays  me  big 
dlviciends  to  do  the  work  on  my  own,  so  why 
should  I  be  paid  for  it?" 

Hiii  statement  Is  amply  reinforced  by  re- 
search Oft  the  CMclahoma  State  Banko^  As- 
sociation, which  finds  by  exhaustive  reports 
that  the  average  immediate  benefit  from  soil  ' 
conservation  amounts  to  40  percent  increase 
In  crops. 

As  a  nutt«r  of  fact,  obvlotisly  there  would 
bs  litUs  realistic  and  praaical  use  tn  soU 
oonsenratlon  unless  it  were  proflUMc  to 
tboss  wbo  praetlcs  it,  so  tbs  Oovemmcnt 
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of  Blayor  William  O'Dwyer 


my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 

following  remarks  of  Mayor 
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by  the  American  Federation 

(Iver  Station  WJZ  on  Tuesday. 
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qave  to  say  this  for  the  Republicatu. 
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But  now  what  do  we  find  with  the  passage 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  blU  by  the  Republican 
Congress.  Tlie  great  advocates  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise  have  now  embarked  on  tr* 
most  comprehensive  program  of  regulatu 
by  government  we  have  yet  to  see  In   thl 

country. 

Of  course  they  dont  want  to  regulate  evtry- 
body  Just  the  majority  of  the  people— those 
who  work  for  a  living  at  wagee  of  130.  •40.  and 
$50  a  week. 

It  took  the  New  York  Times  more  than  14 
full-length  newspaper  columns  to  report  the 
complete   text   of  this  bill.     Practically   no  I 
phase  of  the  relations  of  management  and 
labor  are  free  from  Its  restrictive  provlsione^^ 
Before  a  union  is  organized,  there  are  lar"^ 
governing  what  the  workers  can  do.     Aft 
a  union  is  formed,  there  are  rules  for  th« 
dealings  with   management      There  are 
Btrictlons  on  the  kind  of  agreemenU  that  ci 
be  made.    There  are  rules  of  procedure  whet 
no  agreements  are  made.    There  are  rulea.J 
regulations.  restralnU.  restrictions,  and  con« 

trols. 

Ttioae  of  us  who  sincerely  believe  in  free] 
private  enterprise,  also  believe  in  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  Freedom  cannot  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  class  basis.  If  the  Reput 
llcans  want  the  freedom  for  capital  to  ow 
and  operates  businesses,  as  I  do.  they  must 
also  recognize  the  right  of  the  working  men 
and  women  to  own  and  operate  their  unlou.s. 

Now  let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear.  I  m 
prepared  to  have  It  out  both  ways.  I  am.J 
i^alnst  any  Iclnd  of  State  control— for  buaU 
nees  or  labor.  I  have  an  intense  loathing  ana 
hatred  for  the  Fascist  and  CommimUt  glorl- 
flcatlon  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  th«1 
individual. 

Let  me  als<J  make  this  clear.     Governmei 
has  a  job  to  do  in  correcting  abuses  by 
dustry  or  labor,  and  I'm  In  favor  of  havli 
corrected  the  abuses  by  the  extremists 
both  sides. 

But  that's  a  far  cry  from  the  Taft-Hartlej 
form  of  State  control  of  labor  unions. 

Although  the  Republicans  would  deny 
the  fact  is  that  this  law  gives  positive 
and  comfort  to  the   totalltartans.     First 
all,  it  is  consistent  with  their  views  of 
emment  regulation  of  everything.    Second 
it's   a   stab    lu    the    back   of   our    free-lat 
movement — the  most  powerful  force  we  ha^ 
to  fight  communism  and  fascism 

As  I  read  through  the  provisions  of 
Taft-Hartley  bill.   I  kept  thinking  that 
authors  must  have  been  trying  at  least 
solve  one  problem;   namely,  unemployment 
among    the    lawyers.     And    this    bill    wouW' 
really  solve  that  one.     Under  It.  litigation 
subatttutMl  for  collective  bargaining — coui 
prorewtlngn  for  the  peaceful  adjustment 
grievances  and  disputes. 

I  kept  comparing  the  operations  of 
legal  monstrosity  with  the  work  of  the 
vision    of    labor    relations    which    I    set 
last   October.     This   division   has   no   poi 
to  command.     It  cannot  subpena.     It 
no  orders,  no  decisions.     It  doesn't  have 
involved  rule*  of  procedure.     It  has  mer 
one  simple  purpose  and  objective:  to  br 
about  the  friendly  settlement  of  labor 
putes  that  seriously  affect  the  people  of  thl 
city. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  work 
this  division?     Jtist  this:  Since  it  was 
ated.  New  York  City  has  had  only  one 
ous  strike,  and  that  lasted  for  only  1  day. 

I  said  when  I  established  the  division  tt 
I  was  confident  that  nianafment  and  li 
could  settle   their  controversies   across 
bargaining  table.    I  still  think  so.  and 
had   my   faith   in   collective   bargaining 
affirmed  by  the  work  of  otur  division  of  lat 
relations.     I  am  also  convinced  that  we 
never  achieve  labor  peace  under  the  syst 
of   State   regulation   of   Indusulal   relatlc 
set  up  by  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

You  might  be  curious,  as  I  am,  as  to  wl 
the  Republicans  devised  the  Taft-HartK 
bill.     Alter   14  years  of  solid  opposition 
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tlcipated  with  troops  and  that  country  only 
with  a  token  force.  lu  navy  did  patrol  duty 
but  where  is  the  navy  to  venture  Into  Amer- 
ican waters  with  hostile  Intent? 

Not  only  is  there  no  evident  reason  why 
we  should  furnish  these  countries  with  arms 
and  then  keep  them  In  operating  condition, 
but  there  are  good  reasons  why  we  shouldn't. 
The  cost  will  be  by  no  means  Inconsiderable, 
even  If  we  ship  them  surplus  material.  If 
we  furnish  them  arms  we  merely  help  build 
up  the  military  caste  in  those  countries  and 
make  their  governments  more  than  ever  the 
creature  of  the  military  command.  The  only 
u«e  that  probably  would  be  made  of  all  this 
United  States  furnished  equipment  would 
be  either  to  foment  or  suppress  revolution 
or  to  carry  on  war  with  a  neighboring  na- 
tion. As  far  as  cementing  their  friendship 
is  concerned  the  effect  might  be  the  reverse 
except  among  the  generals  and  colonels  who 
would  get  new  guns  to  play  with. 

This  form  of  bounty  is  a  mlsUke.  It  is 
of  no  great  benefit  to  the  nations  receiving 
It  and  adds  nothing  to  the  practical  defense 
of  the  United  States.  We  still  would  have 
the  Job  to  do  for  both  continenU.  except  for 
the  probable  help  of  brave  Canada. 

There  are  other  ways  to  assist  our  neigh- 
boring nations  and  much  better  ways  of 
providing  for  the  national  defense.  One  of 
the  first  Lb  to  concentrate  rather  than  scatter 
our  weapons  of  war.  Another  Is  to  strengthen 
the  instrumentalities  for  peace,  like  the 
United  Nations. 

Congress  failed  to  adopt  the  President's 
recommendation  for  hemisphere  defense  last 
year.  It  will  be  wise  If  It  puts  his  revived 
appeal  on  the  shelf.  With  the  War  Depart- 
ment "taking  over"  the  Department  of  State. 
Congress  is  under  greater  need  for  exercising 
Independent  Judgment  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy  than  before. 


Soviets  Salute  D-Day  and  Breach  Widens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  by  the 
Hou.«;e.  I  include  the  following  new.spaper 
article  by  Robert  M.  Grannis.  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Sunday.  June 
8,  1947: 

SO'irrS    SALTJT.    D-DAT     and    BREACH     WIDENS 

(By  Robert  M.  Grannis) 
I  am  addressing  this  to  Communists  and 
Russian  apologist*  In  this  country  whoM  di- 
vided allegiance  Is  an  affront  to  a"  decent 
Americans.  They  need  to  know  the  true 
complexion  of  the  Russian  way  of  life  they 
prefer  to  our  own.  And  we  who  find  their 
presence  and  utterances  most  unwelcome 
need  to  know  what  we  can  expect  if  the  day 
ever  comes  when  we  have  to  go  to  war  with 

the  ScvieU.  _,  tn  ^  ^ 

Friday  was  the  third  anniversary  of  D-day, 
the  day  when  American  and  British  troops 
achieved  the  Impossible— a  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Prance  where  the  Germans  were 
firmly  and  confidently  entrenched. 

Our  Russian  friends  who  say  they  want 
peace,  our  Russian  friends  who  cry  out 
against  social  injustice  used  Friday  to  dffame 
the  memory  of  Allied  dead.  They  used  it  to 
spread  lies  among  the  conquered  people  of 
Oermanv  as  a  means  of  undermining  trust 
m  the  United  States,  as  a  means  of  peddling 
communism. 
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The  Kremlin  marked  the  day  with  a  front- 
page editorial  in  the  Taegllsche  Rundschau, 
which  is  the  official  daily  paper  of  the  Soviet 
military  administration  In  Berlin.  It  was 
printed  In  German  for  the  edification  of  the 
German  public. 

SATS  BEDS  ALONE   WON  THE  WAR 

First  it  repeated  the  old  lie  that  Russia 
alone  won  the  war.  Then  It  added  two  new 
points: 

That  our  air  forces  had  sought  our  Ger- 
man cities  for  bombing  and  neglected  mili- 
tary targets. 

That  the  western  allies  delayed  the  second 
front  until  they  were  afraid  the  Russians 
would  win  alone. 

As  to  the  actual  Allied  Invasion  on  June  6. 
the  editorial  said:  "The  invasion  troops  ex- 
perienced relatively  weak  resistance  The 
Germans'  eagerness  to  fight  had  disappeared 
and  how  the  war  would  end  was  obvious  to 
everybody." 

You  Communists  who  parrot  the  Rtissian 
doctrines  In  this  country— you  Communists 
who  swallow  the  red  line  and  call  yourself 
Americans  need  to  remember  the  thousands 
of  loyal  Americans  who  rest  in  cemeteries  In 
Normandy;  the  American  hospitals  that  are 
filled  with  the  mentally  ill  and  the  maimed. 

This  Russian  hate  editorial  is  a  challenge— 
you  can't  be  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 
The  protection  of  the  American  flag  is  not 
rightly  yours — it  is  yours  by  sufferance 
alone.  In  Russia  your  actions  and  utter- 
ances would  send  you  to  a  concentration 
camp. 

Otm    DESIRE    FOR    PEACE    HAS    LIMPrS 

We  who  are  not  Communists  want  peace 

m  Just  as  earnestly  as  the  next  man.     But  we 

don't  want  it  at  the  expense  of  selling  out 

the  whole  world  to  a  nation  that  deals  In 

lies  under  the  guise  of  social  Justice. 

I  believe  that  the  danger  of  war  with  Rus- 
sia is  remote.  I  believe  that  Russia  will 
bully  her  way  across  Europe  as  long  as  we 
permit  it  and  no  longer. 

I  believe  we  have  nothing  to  fear  if  we 
keep  ourselves  strong  and  encourage  and 
help  others  to  do  likewise.  And  I  predict 
that  one  day  the  Russian  balloon  wUl  ex- 
plode when  the  people  discover  they  are  being 
deluded  by  men  who  practice  gangsterism  in 
the  name  of  democracy— the  same  caliber  of 
men  who  tried  to  sell  the  German  people  the 
Idea  that  theirs  was  a  super  race  and  bom  to 
conquer  and  rule. 

MeanwhUe  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Russia's  strength  today  is  a  debt  she  owes 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  without  our  help 
she  might  have  perished.  And  again  it  will 
be  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  United  States 
that  wiU  be  felt  if  she  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 


Consomers  Cooperative  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  of  May  4.  1947: 
Co-op  Empire  Faces  Kansas  Cotjrt  Battle— 

ATTORNBT  General  Seeks  Receiver  After 

World  Exposes  Scheme 

ToPEKA    May  3.— The  economic  future  of 
the  $17,000,000  Consumers  Cooperative  Asso- 


ciation— the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States — will  be  determined  here  June  6  when 
the  State  supreme  court  hears  an  applica- 
tion for  its  dissolution  and  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  for  its  vast  properties. 

The  action  was  brought  and  is  lieing  proe- 
ecuted  for  the  people  of  Kansas  by  their 
attorney  general,  Edward  F.  Arn.  He  charges 
the  CCA  with: 

1.  Violation  of  its  charter  provisions. 

2.  Violation  of  the  State  marketing  act. 

3.  Selling  $7,120.64'"  of  unregistjered  secu- 
rities in  violation  of  law. 

4.  Operating  as  a  farm  cooperative  when  in 
fact  it  was  an  industrial  empire. 

The  varied,  interlocking  and  far-flung  ac-  . 
tlvltles  of  the  18-year-old  cooperative  were 
recently  exposed  In  an  exhaustive  study  made 
by  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  which  said  the 
Kansas  City  organization  showed  net  earn- 
ings of  $1,665,298.82  in  1944-45  and  was  tax- 
free.  The  newspaper  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  taxpaying  corporation  earning  $1,665.- 
298.82  would  have  surrendered  $632,000  In 
P'ederal  taxes  at  the  present  rate  of  38  per- 
cent. 

The  CCA  was  originally  chartered  in  Kan- 
sas to  deal  in.  handle,  and  distribute  petro- 
leum and  various  products  and  byproducts; 
also  such  commodities  as  are  essential  to 
the  oi>eratlon  of  the  business  of  this  asso-- 
ciatlon;  to  purchase,  lease,  build,  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  warehouses,  fllllng 
stations,  pumping  plants,  compounding 
plants,  refineries,  and  all  other  appliances 
and  conveniences  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture,  purchase,  and  sale  of  gaso- 
line, petroleum,  lubricating  oils,  and  aU  other 
petroleum  and  oU  products. 

CHARTER    AMENDED 

In  November  1937  the  CCA  amended  Its 
charter  to  Include  the  buying,  selling,  proc- 
essing, mantifacturing,  warehousing,  and 
transporting  of  tires,  auto  accessories,  gro- 
ceries, paint,  farm  machinery,  farm  supplies, 
and  other  consumers  goods. 

It  thus  hoped  to  participate  In  the  benefits 
of  the  State's  Cooperative  Marketing  Act. 
The  purposes  of  the  act,  however,  are  clearly 
defined  and  limit  it  to  the  promotion  and  en- 
couragement of  intelligent  and  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

Instead  of  being  an  agricultural  coopera- 
tive, the  CCA,  according  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's petition  in  the  Supreme  Court,  had 
activities  which  Included: 

1.  International  trade,  including  shipping 
of  petroleum  products  overseas  to  the  extent 
that  during  1946  approximately  3,000,000 
gallons  of  motor  oil  were  shipped  to  10  dif- 
ferent foreign  countries. 

2  Entering  into  exchange  agreements  with 
all  major  and  Independent  oil  companies  in 
connection  wtlh  the  transportation  of  oU  and 
gasoline. 

3.  Ownership  of  huge  oil  refineries  at  Cof- 
feyvllle,  Kans..  Phllllpsburg.  Kans..  Scotts- 
bluff.  Nebr.,  where  It  has  a  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  more  than  130,000,000  gallons  of 
refined  fuels  and  can  handle  approximately 
6,000.000  barrels  of  crude  oU  per  year;  this 
In  addition  to  one-third  interest  in  a  large 
refinery  at  McPherson.  Kans..  which  itself  has 
a  capacity  of  6,000.000  barrels  of  crude  oU  per 
year. 

VAST    EMPIRE 

4.  Ownership  of  canning  plants,  lumber 
mills,  printing  plants,  paint  factories,  and 
other  Industries. 

5.  Purchases,  owns,  and  holds  extensive  oU 
and  gas  leases  and  royalties  and  oil  producing 
properties. 

6.  DrUling,  operating,  and  producing  ap- 
proximately 450  oil  wells  with  an  annual  oU 
run  of  nearly  1.750,000  barrels. 

7.  Ownership  and  operation  of  a  vast  nipe- 
Une  system. 

8.  Operation  of  auditing,  management, 
services,  and  Insurance  agencies,  as  well  a* 
many  other  business  and  industrial  purstiita. 
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Settlcme  it  and  Coleniution  of  Utah 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  WTOMure 
IN  THB  SEjiATl  OP  THE  UNITID  8TATK8 

Tuesday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of 
Moiday,  April  21),  1947 

ROBpRTSON  of  Wyoming.     Mr. 
year  the  State  of  Utah  Is 
e  one  hundredth  anniver- 
entry  of  the  pioneers  tato 
Valley.    The  historic  pll- 
people  in  their  trek  to 
[Quntalns  Is  one  of  the  out- 
nts   of   American    history, 
nizatlon  of  the  great  Amer- 
has  resulted  In   the   great 
empire  of  which  Utah 
is  the  centei . 

In  Washington  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary has  arranged  an  Interesting  ex- 
hibit, showli  ig  an  early  pictorial  history 
of  Utah  ard  Its  colonization  by  the 
Mormon  peo  ?le.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  t  lis  exhibiUon  last  Saturday, 
exercises  we -e  held  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Luthe  •  Evans.  Director  of  the  Li- 
brary. As  a  1  *rt  of  the  program  the  jun- 
ior Senator  rom  Utah  [Mr.  WatkwsI 
who  is  a  defendant  of  Utah  pioneers.' 
delivered  an  nteresting  address  and  paid 
a  tribute  to  t  he  pioneers  of  Utah.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<  rnsent  that  the  address  may 
be  printed  Ie  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxc 

0M». 

There  bein  {  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  ( o  be  printed  in  the  R«co«b. 
as  follows : 
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A  oBmua 


At  tbe  outset.  Dr.  Kvans.  In  behalf  of  tbe 


and  in  my  own  behalf  as  a 
t*P«»  Jon  descendant  of  pioneers 
■>itlad  tMt  State.  I  want  to  th*»»^ 
you  far  the  ve  7  gracious  gesture  In  placing 
oefotw  the  peo  tie  <a  the  Nation  this  historic 


exhibit.     You   and   your   sUff  have   always' 
been  courteous  and  very  generous  in  glvli 
aid  and  assistance.     I  desire  to  partlcul 
acknowledge  the  One  work  of  Mr.  SandU. 
and  Dr.  Bxur.  and  extend  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  your  stall.     Thla  la  lnd« 
an  auspicious  occasion  and  one  long  to 
remembered. 

Now   to  my  theme — Deseret.  land  of   tl 
honeybee — a  unique  experiment 

la  the  early  summer  of   1847  a   band  , 
pioaeara  left  the  lilssourl  River,  bound  fc 
the  mysterious  region  then  known  to  m 
of  their  countrymen  as  the  great  Amerlc-— 
deaert.    On  and  on  they  went,  out  the  lonfl 
reaches  of  the  Platte  River,  past  lonely  Chlm- 
ney  Bock,  munel  and  landmark  of  thou- 1 
aandi  daatlned  to  follow   them,  past  Port 
Brldger.  named  for  the  aging  trapper  famU-' 
larly  known  as  "Old  Jim."    Then,  through  the 
last  mountain  paaaea  and  out  of  Emigration 
Canyon.     At  their  head  moved  the  son  of  a 
veteran  of  the  American  Revolution.     Brtg- 
ham   Young   himself  was  leadhig  a  sort  at  [ 
revoluUon,  when  he  annoimced  to  his  fol- 
lowers that  the  desolate  looking  valley  be- J 
fore  them  was  the  place  where  they  ah< 
start  all  over  again. 

Few  In  the  company,  or  among  the  thou-^ 
sands  who  came  after,  could  have  known  the 
fascinating  story  of  how  that  land  had  been 
revealed  to  the  world. 

More  than  300  years  had  passed  since  An- 
tonio de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  had 
heard  rumors  of  lands  and  Indian  tribes  far 
to  the  north  of  any  previous  Spanish  ex- 
ploration.    There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
founders  of  the  once  mighty  empire  of  the 
Astecs  had  come  from  the  shores  of  a  great 
wUty    lake    in    that    northern    wilderneaa. 
There  were  rumors  of  the  land  of  "Qulvira" 
and   tbe   "Seven   Cities   of   ClboU."     Tbcae 
stories    piqued    tbe   curiosity   of   a   Spaniah 
monk.  Pray  Marcoe  de  Nlza.  who  decided  to 
find   out   about   Cibola.     His    report     whicb 
someone  unkindly  said  was  embroidered  bf 
fancy,  decided  the  Viceroy  to  undertake  ea-j 
ploration  of  tbe  north  country  on  an  un- 
precedented    soale.    The     resiilt     was     the 
famous  expedition  led  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Oalicia.  Francisco  Foequez  de  Coronado. 
To  him  we  owe  tiie  first  knowledge  of  con- 
tact by  white  men  with  the  land  at  UtAh. 
The  Indians  told  stories  c<  a  red  river  that  i 
ran  at  tbe  botom  of  a  vast  gash  in  the  earth 
So  Coronado  sent  a  detachment  to  find  it 
led  by  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas.     Preasing' 
nortbwestT<ard.   after   many   days'   Journey, 
they  c&memddenly  upon  tbe  brUllant  and 
awesome  govfe.  aomewhere  near  the  present 
southern  boundary  or  Utah.     Their  emoUon* 
were  probably  those  of  countieea  thousands 
of  modem  tourists  who  now  get  there  easily 
by   motor.    Crashing   plccce   of    muaic   and 
reams  of  diaries  do  npt  convey  the  impres- 
sion, as  well  as  20  words  by  a  frail  American 
poet  who  wanted  to  see  tbe  Canyon  before 
her  early  death: 

"fly  Zeual  Shout  word  of  thla  to  tbe  eldest 

dead! 
TlUans.  Gods.  Heroes,  come  who  have  once 
more  a  home!" 

— Adelaide  Crapsey. 
The  Spaniards  found  that  rock  pinnacles 
which  form  tbe  rim  looked  no  bigger  than  a 
man.  were  taller  than  tbe  tower  of  Seville 
Cathedral.  The  river,  a  ribbon  when  seen 
from  above,  was  a  broad,  swift  torrent  angry 
and  red.  Rio  de  Ti«ni  they  called  It— "Fire- 
brand River." 

The  conquest  and  aettlement  of  New 
Mnico.  and.mlB«atM  to  the  Pueblo  Indians 
brought  the  Spaalah  to  the  very  verge  of 
tbe  Utah  myMMj.  But  the  full  revelaUon 
waited  for  more  than  two  eenturlee. 

While  the  Bngllah  colonlea  were  prepartng 
to  declare  Independence,  in  June  1716.  a 
Spaniah  monk  was  making  ready  to  start  on 
the  first  great  explorauon  of  Utah.  Other 
monks  were  busy  founding  mlaalona  on  the 


fa.  and  the  powers  of 

anxious  to  find  an 

lU  Pb  to  Monterey. 

mlsalQiis   and   pre- 

cordon   from   Texas 

I  History   has   almost 

Df    the    expedition's 

ktancio    Dcminqiiez. 

the  man  who  sold 

Ities.  was  Pray  811- 

^,  of  the  Zuni  IndUu 

^776    the   expedition 
and   the  autumn 
Escalante  recorded 
in  his  now  famous 
In   the  main   pur- 
break  the  overland 
in  his  heroic  trek 
!  crossed  the  plateau 
southeastern  Utah, 
\,  seen  the  snow  on 
Mns,    observed    the 
s.  and  forded  the 
Ijoumey.     His  map- 
Pacheeo.  drew  the 
alls  of  Utah's  geog- 
te  an  approach  to 
rip.    the   Spaniards 
[Utah    than    Anglo- 
many  years  later, 
len  did  know,  even 
se  from  Inaccurate 
Baginary  maps,  and 
Iters,  trappers,  and 
ended  tbe  mountain 
ie  Great  Salt  Lake 
Hans,   snd  suffered 
of  some  of  those 
^ndary.     There  was 
first  trip  to  Cali- 
[Utah.  and  the  first 
across  the  desert 
kt   Salt   Lake   into 
He  latter  feat  is  one 
American  history. 
idem.    Peter    Skene 
pt.  for  whom  two  of 
And  the  mulatto 
ii.  who  dictated  his 
Irldger  and  Joseph 
Kit    Carson,    who 
t.    the    Patimnder. 
were  too  busy  to 
ildn't  write  at  all. 
they  gathered  in 
tiled    the   cloud   of 
and  guided  the 
I  the  support  of  the 
fiiited  Sutcs  Gov- 
surveyed  wagon 
I  easiest  routes  for 

Into  broad   day- 
^als.  and  letters  of 
Stanabury,   and 
>d  tbe  romance  of 
upon  the  journal 
eviiie.    Those   ex- 
flves.  in  spite  of 
ley    hunted    and 
apanions  to  the 
aired   engravings 
the  scenery  of 
their  eyes  with 
discovery. 
B.  much  of  UUh 
bidding    myBter>-, 
Id  canyon  region 
Green,  tlie  San 
rers  wound  down 
ck.    In  1M»  the 
to  the  determl- 
who  came  out 
his  right  arm 
kt  was  MaJ.  John 
^e  confidence  In- 
started  for  high 
Pyo.,  in  May.  and 
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in  August  completed  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
plorations of  all  time — 900  miles  through  the 
canyons  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  Powell's  work. 
and  the  later  expeditions  of  Hayden.  Dutton. 
and  Dellenbaugh,  revealed  to  Americans  the 
marvelous  scenery  and  resources  of  Utah. 
They  aroused  the  public  Interest  and  pride 
that  e\-entually  created  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  now  visited  yearly  by  hordes 
of  awestruck  tourists. 

But  we  are  running  ahead  of  our  main 
theme.  The  hunter  and  the  fur  trader,  the 
explorers  and  surveyors,  the  geologists  and 
map-makers  came  and  went,  but  the  Mor- 
mon pioneer,  actuated  by  a  deep  religious 
faith,  came,  planted,  built,  prospered,  and 
stayed.  Even  the  lure  of  newly  discovered 
California  gold — gold,  by  the  way,  discovered 
by  Mormons — did  not  change  or  alter  his  pur- 
pose. He  came  with  what  he  believed  was  a 
sacred  vision  and  a  divinely  revealed  history 
of  peoples  who  had  once  Inhabited  the  lands 
of  the  Americas.  That  book  has  been  con- 
sidered, even  by  those  who  refused  to  accept 
Its  religious  message,  as  one  of  the  hundred 
books  that  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  American  civilization  and  religious  think- 
ing. It  Inspired  the  coming  Into  existence 
of  a  native  American  religion,  which  took  Its 
name  Mormon  from  the  Sacred  Book.  It 
Inspired  a  religious  community  that  planted 
a  new  garden  in  the  barren  waste,  and  to  that 
garden  gave  a  name  Deseret.  the  land  of  the 
honey  bee,  whose  hive  has  been  the  symbol 
of  Utah  these  100  years  with  final  recognition 
as  a  part  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State. 

Now,  the  establishment  of  States  by  re- 
ligious communities  was  not  new  In  America, 
and  their  founders  were  fond  of  likening 
themselves  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  Like 
them,  fhey  found  a  "promised  land,"  where 
there  were  com,  and  wild  grapes;  and  In  a 
last  resort  they  could,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, "suck  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sand." 
But  the  pioneers  of  Utah  found  none  of  those 
things.  There  was  water  In  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  under  the  sand,  and  the  rocks 
were  veined  with  minerals.  They  had  to  un- 
lock the  storehouse  by  hard  labor.  While 
others  found  a  promised  land,  they  had  to 
make  It.  They  were  like  the  bishop  who  was 
sent  into  the  wilderness,  with  orders  to 
create  his  own  diocese. 

Inspired  by  the  churches  missionaries  they 
streamed  to  Utah  from  the  older  States,  and 
from  England.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other 
lands.  The  leaders  had  little  to  promise 
them,  except  hardship  and  work — the  beehive 
was  not  merely  a  symbol,  it  was  a  stark 
reality.  So  was  the  suffering  on  the  way — 
the  swollen  feet,  the  thirst,  the  rought  Jolt- 
ing of  wagons,  tbe  pull  and  creak  of  the 
hand  carts,  the  dust,  the  heat,  and  many 
times  death  and  lonesome  graves  to  mark 
the  way  for  later  comers.  There  were  all  the 
hardships  and  dangers  we  read  about  so  com- 
fortably now.  in  the  narratives  copied  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Historical  Records  Survey. 
But  there  were  compensations — companion- 
ship, and  the  hymns  by  campflres  In  the 
wilderness,  when  someone  started  to  sing  and 
all  Joined  to  swell  the  chortis:  and  there  were 
the  hours  of  worship  and  of  prayer  when 
heaven  drew  nearer.  For  the  adventurous, 
there  was  buffalo  himtlng;  for  the  sensitive, 
the  thrill  of  wild  and  colorful  scenery,  and 
the  stars  coming  out  at  campftre  time.  And 
to  those  who  came  later  at  the  Journey's  end. 
there  was  the  supreme  moment  of  emerging 
from  Emigration  Canyon  to  see  the  growing 
city,  and  the  shining  level  of  the  lake,  and 
friends  and  kinsmen  who  had  gone  ahead 
coming  out  to  greet  them,  and  the  greatest 
thrill  of  all.  there  was  their  Zlon.  the  Zlon 
their  prophets  had  told  them  In  the  last 
dajrs  would  be  established  in  the  tope  of 
the  mountains. 

Within  a  few  years  Deseret  was  a  fact,  felt 
around  the  wor^d.  Its  farmers,  the  first 
Anglo  Saxons  to  practice  Irrigation  on  a  large 
scale,  were  making  the  desert  bloom.    Others 


introduced  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and 
stayed  up  through  the  night  to  feed  fuel  to 
the  beehive  furnaces.  Before  long,  still  oth- 
ers began  to  experiment  with  the  sugar  beet. 
Some  tended  sheep,  sheared  them,  spun  the 
yam,  dyed  It  with  homemade  colors,  and  wove 
It  Into  cloth.  Men  turned  the  legs  and  rounds 
of  chairs,  and  the  leader,  Brigham  Young,  set 
the  example  by  working  In  his  own  carpenter 
shop.  Theirs  was  an  economy  of  necessity 
which  for  many  years  made  them  self-con- 
tained. 

The  impact  of  this  unique  community, 
founded  upon  religious  devotion,  sacrifice, 
and  economic  cooperation,  was  new  and 
strange.  Whether  friendly  or  not,  most  ob- 
servers admitted  the  practical  genius  of  these 
people,  as  colonists  and  as  founders  of  what 
was  practically  a  new  civilization  In  a  bar- 
ren wilderness.  The  astonishing  thing  about 
It  was  the  fact  that  they  were  mostly  of 
humble  origin,  the  little  and  supposedly  ob- 
scure people  of  the  world,  who  left  all  that 
they  might  find  a  place  where  they  could 
be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  They  were 
the  people  who,  at  the  end  of  a  long  grueling 
day  of  physical  pain  and  hardship  en- 
countered on  the  great  Journey — they  were 
the  people  who.  In  the  face  of  deep  sorrow 
and  anguish  of  soul  at  the  loss  of  dear  ones 
whose  bodies  had  been  placed  In  wayside 
graves — they  were  the  humble  people  who 
could,  under  such  tribulations,  sing  with  all 
the  deep  feeling  and  fervor  of  their  souls 
their  great  pioneer  song: 

"Come,  come,  ye  saints,  no  toll  nor  labor  fear. 

But  with  Joy  wend  your  way; 
Tho'  hard  to  you  this  Journey  toay  appear, 

Grace  shall  be  as  your  day. 
Tls  better  far  for  us  to  strive 

Our  useless  cares  from  us  to  drive; 
Do  this,  and  Joy  your  hearts  will  swell — 

AU  is  well!    All  is  welll 

"Why  should  we  mourn,  or  think    otir  lot  Js 
hard? 
Tls  not  so;  all  Is  right! 
Why  should  we  think  to  earn  a  great  reward, 

If  we  now  shun  the  fight? 
Gird  up  your  loins,  fresh  courage  take. 

Our  God  will  never  us  forsake; 
And  soon  we'll  have  this  truth  to  tell — 
All  is  welll   All  is  Weill 

"Well    find    the    place    which    God   for   tis 
prepared. 
Far  away  in  the  West; 
Where  none  shall  come  to  hiu't  or  make 
afraid; 
There  the  saints  will  t>e  blessed. 
We'll  make  the  air  with  music  ring — 
Shout  praises  to  our  God  and  King; 
Above  the  rest  these  words  well  tell — 
All  is  weU!   All  is  weUI 

"And   should   we   die   before   our   Journey's 
through, 
Happy  day!    All  is  well! 
We  then  are  free  from  toil  and  sorrow  too; 

With  the  Just  we  shall  dwell. 
But  If  our  lives  are  spared  again 

To  see  the  saints  their  rest  obtain. 
O  how  we'll  make  this  chorus  swell — 
All  la  well!  All  is  welll 

— William  Clayton. 

But  to  go  on.  the  Army  officers,  surveyors, 
and  map  makers,  who  came  in  the  late 
1850's.  were  astounded  to  find  the  oasis  of 
culture  those  people  had  made  in  a  land 
ringed  by  snow-capped  mountains  and  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  vast 
stretches  of  Indian  and  btiffalo  ranges  and 
infinite  levels  of  appalling  desert.  Travelers 
from  the  States  and  Europe  In  the  very 
earliest  times  saw  Irrigation  ditches,  sunny 
spots  of  greenery,  the  foundations  of 
churches,  temples,  stone  and  brick  houses. 
Iron  furnaces,  cooperative  stores,  a  theater, 
a  newspaper,  elementary  schools,  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  university,  later  to  become 


the  University  of  Utah,  where  Orson  Pratt 
was  working  out  a  new  alphabet,  the  Deseret 
characters.  It  was  all  quite  astonishing,  and 
many  couldn't  understand  the  blend  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  practical  good  works.  It 
seemed  to  defy  common  sense — It  waa 
unique  and  under  the  circumstances  un- 
paralleled, but  there  It  was. 

Equally  unique  was  the  political  sense  of 
what  was  presumed  to  be  a  company  of 
dreamers  and  fanatics.  They  had  hardly 
settled  and  driven  the  first  furrow,  when  they 
organlzeo  a  provisional  government — for 
Deseret.  Within  2  years  they  had  drafted  a 
constitution  and  were  knocking  on  the  door 
of  Congress,  for  admission  as  a  State.  Their 
petitions  were  received  with  civility  at  the 
freezing  point — but  that  didn't  discourage 
them.  And  their  patience  survived  many 
similar  snubs  dtu-lng  the  46  years  (1850-08) 
when  Deseret  waa  a  Territory.  No  other  well- 
settled  State  hsis  passed  through  such  a  long 
period  as  a  Territory;  that,  too,  is  unique. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  and  their  leaders  ac- 
cepted. In  a  realistic  spirit,  the  fact  that 
the  expansive  force  of  American  civilisa- 
tion made  Isolation  impossible,  and  that  they 
were  part  of  the  American  family.  They 
determined  to  support  the  Union  of  States, 
and  to  lead  the  development  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West.  Knowing  the  hardshifw  of 
the  overland  trails  as  few  other  Americans 
oould,  they  favored  linking  the  oceans  by 
rail.  The  ceremony  that  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  that  project  took  place  In  their 
Deseret  May  10,  1889,  at  Promontory  Point. 
The  solders  were  drawn  up,  the  locomotives 
of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  railroads 
puffed  close  to  each  other,  and  the  golden 
spike  was  driven.  Then  the  crowd  melted 
away,  the  cameras  were  taken  down,  and  Utah 
was  bound  to  play  Its  role  In  American  civil- 
ization. 

It  has  played  the  part,  evolving  from  a 
patriarchal  religious  society  Into  a  modem 
American  State.  In  1894  Congress  permitted 
Utah  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  on  January  4,  1898,  President  Orover 
Cleveland  signed  the  proclamation  anuotuc- 
Ing  the  admission  of  Utah  to  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  It 
was  not  the  Deseret  of  1849.  or  the  territory 
of  1850,  for  In  the  meantime  three  other 
States  had  been  carved  from  It,  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming. 

The  treasures  hid  In  the  earth,  land,  water, 
and  minerals,  the  hard  work  and  Industry  of 
her  people,  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  of 
the  pioneers  and  later  comers  of  all  religious 
faiths,  have  brought  Utah  a  long  way  In 
these  100  years.  In  retrospect  it  is  amusing 
now  to  read  the  pronouncement  of  a  ge- 
ologist that  artesian  wells  would  be  Imprac- 
tical In  the  desert.  The  pure  fountains  that 
now  gush  from  thousands  of  wells  In  many 
Utah  valleys  have  helped  make  farms  and 
gardens.  The  diversions  of  mountain 
streams  through  networks  of  Irrigation 
ditches  and  canals,  and  the  fields  and  or- 
chards contrasted  with  the  bleakness  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  are  typical  features  of  the 
landscape.  Other  great  irrigation  and  jjower 
projects  in  contemplation  of  construction 
are  expected  to  attract  the  young  people 
of  the  State  to  do  more  pioneering  to 
spread  the  ciiltlvated  areas,  and  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  nvunerous  small  and  large  scale 
Industries  and  the  building  of  many  thou- 
sands of  new  homes. 

The  great  new  steel  mill  at  Geneva,  re- 
sultant  of  the  war,  suggests  what  the  Indus- 
trial future  of  Utah  may  be  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  heroic  pioneer  smelting  of 
iron  in  Iron  Coimty  by  the  pioneers,  "me 
early  diggings  for  copper  are  dwarfed  by  the 
vast  terraces  of  the  open  copper  mine  at 
Bingham. 

Development  of  roads  has  opened  the 
friendly  State  as  a  paradise  for  tourists,  and 
brought  the  scenic  wonders  that  awed  the 
Spanish  explorers  within  reach  of  anyone 
who  can  drive  his  own  car,  or  buy  a  bus 
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ticjcet.  Tile  rout«  to  th*  nation*!  park  coun- 
try lies  thr  jxigb  an  almost  continuous  belt  of 
settlement  and  oiltlratlon.  which  was  al. 
ready  begtn  when  the  explorers,  seeking  a 
route  to  If  -w  Mexico,  passed  that  way  years 

There  islmore  In  Utah  than  wells,  dams. 

ditches,  ac:  es  of  sugar  beets,  and  Ta8tn< 

of  pinnae!  :d  rock  and  chromatic  canyons. 
TlM  Mrllei  i  ptooeers  wert  not  Ullterate  and 
uaMlturec  boors.  Their  Dwcitt  News,  still 
flourishing  waa  the  first  newspaper  In  the 
Great  Baal:  t  region,  beginning  J\ine  15.  1850. 
Their  Univ  irslty  oX  Deseret  aud  their  primary 
schools  ha'  e  grown  Into  a  SWte  free-school 
system  and  two  public  Institutions  of  higher 
1— ratng.    fbalr    aru    and    crafli    are    the 


U  Meaoriua,  Hod.  Fred  Vaa  Nest 
Bnidey 


a  the  muaeums  maintatiMd  by  the 


:  Jitter-Oay  Salnu  and  the  Daugh- 
9i  the   Utah  Piooecrs.    The  singing  of 
hymns,  arc  md  campflres  on  the  trail,  was  the 
founUlnhe  td  of  a  brilliant  musical  history. 
-_-.        ^    .  ajjjyngpi^  choir  that  InaptTM  mil- 
through  the  radio. 

with  a  company  of  devoutly 
religlMH  pnple.  who  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  «  orld  of  their  time  to  seek  in  the 
wUdcmaas  the  peace  they  craved.  They 
thought  th  fy  had  come  to  make  their  homes 
la  the  gre  It  American  deaert.  a  land  un- 
daalrable  t)  all  other  Americans,  and  the 
piace  when  they  might  remain  in  seclusion. 
But  that  siciusion  which  they  sought  was 
bound,  in  hm  vary  nature  of  things,  to  be 
invaded  bei  ore  long  by  tha  westward  march 
o*  AnwTlcai  m  XoUowing  the  war  with  Mexico 
aattf  ptSMdl  ig  tha  graat  CtvU  War.  The  gold 
discovery  li  California  emphasiaad  that  rtiah. 
Tha  nsfw  «o  oniea  in  Utah  wera  way-stations 
on  ona  ol  the  nuOn  highways  to  the  naw 
Kl  Dorado  li  tha  Weet.  SoaM  at  theaa  adven- 
turers tarrt«  d  in  the  villagaa  and  dtlea.  Ukad 
the  country  Mi««ectdad  to  make  their  booaa 
there.  The  OMaria  mora.  tmpaUed  by  tha 
uitt  to  fo  West,  were  attraetatf  to  the  naw 
aa«  growlni  territory.  Thay  eama.  they  saw. 
aad  thay  r  oiaUiad.  thousands  of  them,  to 
taka  an  In  nrtaat  part  U\  the  buildup  of 
Utah,  aad  aany  or  th^m  deaervctlly  ahaio 
hon<trs  as  p  onean. 

Utah  soot  became  a  plac*  of  many  rall- 
and    t  waa  inaviubla  that  during  an 
tt    period    vhAoh    foMovod    thMo 
lid  be  s^me  frtethm  MMi  vowloUooUoiM. 
•lo  of  tha  pMt.  and  to- 
.  ronoo  In  Utah  la  pracU- 

eoUy  unknown  It  la  a  land  of  homaa, 
sAeoto.  chv  rehea.  tama.  miaaa,  and  tadta^ 
tnaa.  aad  a  and  of  opportualtln  whora  man 
■ooMD  of  aU  raltha  ttva  together  aad 
togatlsr.  With  tnlwanw  and  undar* 
.  i  nd  ID  tho  ao«  pwio«  |wi  ahood. 
wlUj^vUi  I  •  a  pano«  of  ptoMsrtag  only  ta 
a  4Mmnn%  way.  tha  people  should  bulM 
worthily  on  tho  fnwndattoaa-  laid  by  the 
of  MT. 
vo  lOBOV  tho  memoriee  of  tha 

1  wl  Nt  yoara  ago.    Utah 

baglnntag  m  tha  raault  of  tha  aUgratJon  of  a 
raligioua  group  aaaklag  opportualty  for  tho 
deveiopoMnt  of  Its  roUfloiM  Mtaolo.  Ono  of 
the  peroaah  Uy  slcntflooBt  teeti  ohovt  such 
rehgioua  gm  ipi  lo  that  HMtr  ipHUMol  onergy 
rarely  Sowo  nMy  in  tha  original  channel 
It  haa  o  wtk]  of  daacending.  like  water  from 
the  mour.ui «.  and  aproodlng  out  In  rllla  to 
bring  lire  to  the  plains.  It  haa  baan  so  with 
the  hjittary  Ngua  by  tho  pieoswi  of  Utah 
Thm  noMMhia  of  taapirotton.  where  tha  roll- 
1.  U  still  there.    Tha  hard 

haa  eaaaod    ta  aBAw.f^  ^1^,^.,  >_  z^^,. 
"T"  ^^^    •■  ■"■^"•ou  anooiao  to  wator 

tho  aoUb  aiarkad   out   by   their   practical 
Ih  <    vary  peculiar  way   as  Daserst. 
)   IM  nato  of  Utah,  the  history 
of  the  expert  fnent  in  eooparatiun  haa  shown 
the    intartwi  itlng    of    American    democratic 
Ppjj*|<>i  K*o  a  and  the  devotion  of  a  raligioua 
••••••I  *o  mi  kt  the  pattern  of  modem  Utah. 

•a  unique  ec  ntrlbutian  to  the  American  way 
of  HfK  * 


all 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  nmuirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscooo,  I  in-, 
elude  the  following  .sermon  by  Rev.  Wl 
liam  J.  Lichan.  of  Roger.s  City.  Mich 
memory    of    our    late    colleague.    Pred] 
Bradley: 

Looking   Through    the   church   rccord.s 
Westminster   Presbyterian   Church.   I   fi   .nd  1 
the  flnt  tovr  names  as  follows:  Carl  D.  Brad- 
ley. aBmui  Bradley.  Prad  V.  N.  Bradley,  andi 
Marie  Bradley. 

It  was  Carl  D.  Bradley  who  built  Weot- 
mlnster  Church  and  to  the  end  the  family 
have  bean  supporters  of  it. 

On  occaalons  like  this,  one  Is  called  upr.n  trt 
render  active  service  when  one's  feelings  r> 
to  Impose  sKence  rather  than  the  call  u 
words.  Only  2  days  ago.  attending  the  ?« 
era!  assembly  at  Grand  Rapids.  I  heard  hel 
newsboys  cr>lng  "Bradley  died— Read 
about  it."  Yes.  laymen  and  ministers 
eama  to  me  and  said.  "Sorry  to  hear  of 
sudden  death  of  Coogreasman  Bradley 
It  la  In  thla  sptnt  as  Pred's  paotor  tl. 
approach  the  duties  of  thto  hour  Mot-  „. 
you  bnow  Congreasman  Bradley  as  your  per- 
sonal friond.  others  like  thaae  dlsttnguuhf^d 
gueata  from  Washington.  D.  C.  kn«w  !  m 
as  their  colleague  and  coworker;  yes  «nd 
trva  frianC  but  tha  laitara  which  I  have  r*. 
colvad  from  Prod  in  the  past  few  aMnt:  s  i 
shall  always  treasure.  Eero  la  but  ona  par- 
agraph from  hit  laat  lattar  to  oia: 

"It  wlU  ba  a  plaoawo  U  I  can  ba  of  asaut- 
anca  la  tho  two  oasoa  you  OMntioood  in  your 
letter,  aad  you  vUl  hear  from  ma  again  aa 
soon  aa  I  havo  ooatactsd  tha  proper  authorU 
tlea  here  in  Waahlagton.  Plaaaa  be  assured! 
of  Bay  oooparaUon.  With  klntfrnt  iwartu  to 
you  in  which  Mrs.  Bradley  JoUw  mo.  I  rom  un 
"Btncarely  youra. 

'Tats  Bbaolct 
Today  wa  have  come  here  from  all  wnikal 
^  >tfb  •»  ttw   call    of  death.     Indeed    hlo! 
pomlac  •■i  a  shock  to  all  of  ua.  yet  it  la 
one  of  tha  eommoQ  aad  avar  recurring  evenu 
In   htunan   aSatra  that  poopla  die     Thooo 
whom  wa  loto  ara  takon  from  us  aud  thcoa 
whom  wo  have  knowa  aio  with  Ui  aa  m    • 
It  la  well  for  iis  in  tho  midst  of  thoaa  ^ .: 
cuauuncaa   to   pauaa  and    think   sarluualyi 
about  our  olblra  and  roaliaa  that  thU  la  n«% 
our  abiding  plaoo.    Death  strlksa  in  all  plaroo ' 
and  tJBoonn  all    tasssa 

Not  so  kutg  ago  It  was  Prad  who  said: 
"WMklfton  With  iU  rounds  of  entertain- 
meat  ta  addition  to  tha  many  leglalatlve 
chorea  la  iMto  than  many  common  Conmreea- 
men  can  take.  It's  physically  and  mentally 
a  strain  hardly  Imaginable  to  the  fblks  back 
hooaa.-  I  am  a-aary  "Ut  ua  get  ready  and 
go  home."  might  have  woU  been  said  by  thla 
ono  man.  It  wot  Hqit  Wooootjrv  who  said: 
•Taaiy  MMty  ymn  ki  tboBotiM.  ao  Membar-o 
■•"**•  boa  tmprsMtd  mo  mora  favorably  thaa 
Mr  Brodloy'a"  Are  there  words  of  eomforO 
aad  hope  for  you  Mro.  Iradlayt  Tou  who 
from  now  on  muat  walk  aloao  in  tho  paths 
you  two  havo  walked  to  oft  together. 

"Time  brings  ua  change  and  laavaa  fretting: 
We  weep  when  every  eomrodo  goea 
Porhapa  too  moeh.  perhapo  forgetting 
That  oTtr  yoMlor  thoro  aro  thoae 
"l^i  Vkum  he  crmea  and  whom  ht  knowa. 


po-ss  too  iiphtly: 
deep  the  pain, 
shining  brightly 
111  our  chain 
domain. 

Be  believing 
such  as  this, 
grieving. 

we  miss, 
^o  abyss. 

he  worlds   together 
over  here, 
the  tether 
nd  heaven  near 
[a  bit  more  dear 

^hain.  but  stronger: 

>ur  ill 

ttle  longer 

hill 

lave  him  still. 

may  wander, 
ipest  blow. 
id  out  yonder 
»ve  to  go— 
lat  we  know. 

us: 
^h  the  star: 
11  he  finds  ua, 
^hrre  we  are 

far." 
'Douglas  Malloch. 

Jod.  Father  of  com- 

fe  and  immortality 

•pel  of  Christ,  we 

hope  and  comfort 

our  vision  with  a 

»lae  Thee  for  the 

from   this   earth 

far  better,  and  to 

Is  to  be  at  home 

Its  not  downward 

rard  to  eternity 

le  boundless  bless- 

^thly  pathway;  in  a 

sheltered  Uvea  ara 

illght  and  beauty. 

■plratlon  of  frlend- 

>k  Thee  for  the  one 

today.     Por   the 

er.  for  the  breadth 

Bwer  of  his  convic- 

ftd  courage,  for  his 

his  loyalty  to  his 

devotion  aa  Don* 

his  wuiingnaoa  to 

^eed  of  aid,  we  give 

He  has  parted  from 
blMs  this  family 
Clomps nlon  who  Is 
all  may  be  worthy 
ua  to  these  who 
Send  us  tiaek 
irfulneaa  and  hope. 
Thmi  doat  glva 
Hess  day  to  dawn 
•way.  give  tis  an 
"liy  Holy  Will  and 
and  glory  forever. 


rtry    Defret    to 
].  Martin,  Jr. 

[remarks 
J.  CROW 

tESKNTATIVM 
lie.  1941 

iker.  under  loavo 
[In  the  RccoRB,  I 
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Include  the  following  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable D.  Lane  Powers  in  presenting  the 
Honorable  Joseph  William  Martin.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Pennsylvania  MiliUry  College, 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  June  3,  1947.  to  receive 
the  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws,  to- 
gether with  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  after  receiving 
the  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws. 

ADDRESS  or  HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

Joseph  Wuxum  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  bom  at  North 
Attleboro.  Mass..  on  November  3.  1884. 

The  early  part  of  his  career  was  sp>ent  in 
Journalism,  which  field  he  Is  still  pursuing. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  Attleboro  Sun.  He  also  served  on  the 
Providence  Journal.  In  1908  he  became  pub- 
lisher of  the  Evening  Chronicle.  North  Attle- 
boro, and  he  has  continued  in  this  capacity 
to  the  present  time.  He  is  also  publlslier  of 
the  Sentinel,  Pranklln,  Majis. 

Pour  years  after  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle  he  began  his  career  of  political 
service  to  his  State  as  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  ol  Representatives.  He  went 
next  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1914, 
and  began  active  participation  In  national 
political  life  as  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1916.  To  detail  his 
many  specific  services,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, would  not  be  particularly  enlighten- 
ing as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  contribution 
to  his  Nation  and  his  party.  Let  It  suffice  to 
say  that  he  waa  elected  Representative  In  the 
Sixty-ninth  Congress  (1925),  and  has  been 
an  active  Member  and  a  growing  power 
through  more  than  two  troubled  decades. 
He  now  stands  tiefore  us  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  strong  force  and 
a  steadying  Influence  for  everything  truly 
American. 

Mr.  President,  this  gentleman  has  been  my 
close  and  respected  friend  and  colleague  for 
years.  His  long  and  ouutanding  career  of 
public  service  Is  deserving  of  outstanding 
recognition.  I  therefore  take  as  a  special 
honor  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Wuxum  Martin.  Jr. 

AODRBSa  or  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR., 
SPEAKER  or  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ON    RECEIVING   THE   HONORARY   BECREB 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  tha  board  of 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  alumni, 
students,  aud  friends  of  Pennsylvania  Mill* 
tary  College,  It  Is  with  a  mixture  of  humility 
and  pride — and  a  very  deep  appreciation.  I 
come  to  you  to  receive  the  distinguished 
honor  of  this  dagraa  you  havo  baau  pleased 
to  confer  upon  ma. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  education. 
It  Is  one  of  the  glories  of  America  that  such 
Institutions  as  Pennsylvania  Military  Col* 
lege  can  exist  and  coutUiue  through  the 
yeara. 

In  accepting  this  honor  so  graciously  of- 
fered me.  I  am  proud  to  becoma  a  member 
of  tha  society  Into  which  it  brings  me.  This 
college  hRs  conferred  Its  degrees  upon  a 
distinguished  llEt  of  statesmen,  Presidents, 
generals,  and  Judges.  No  man  can  be  In  the 
company  of  such  lllustrtoua  man  as  Charles 
B.  Hughes,  Douglas  MacArthur,  Oeorga  C. 
Marshall,  John  J.  Parshlng.  Owan  J.  Roberts, 
Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Sdward  Martin,  without 
foellng  humble,  yet  proud  to  be  one  of  such 
a  dlstlngulahod  company. 

You  may  wall  ba  proud  of  the  more  than 
a  century  and  •  quarter  of  miuury  and 
olTio  aervlca  behind  Pannaylvanla  Military 
OoUafo.  This  college  has  trained  youths 
who  have  sorted  with  dlstlncUon  In  our 
Nation's  war*,  during  the  long  span  of  this 
Institution's  exlatance.  I  have  learned  that 
In  the  racant  groat  itru||le.  818  of  your  men 


served  with   the   colors,   of   whom   37   gave 
their  lives. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion. One  Is  by  hard  study:  the  other  is  by 
hard  knocks.  All  men  must  learn — in  the 
classrooms  and  corridors  of  the  colleges — 
or  in  the  school  of  experience. 

The  college  teaches  men  how  to  think.  I 
am  tempted  to  say  the  school  of  experience 
teaches  men  how  not  to  think — or  should. 

The  man  who  goes  to  college  and  learns 
how  to  think— then  does  not  follow  his 
teachings — falls  of  real  education.  The  man 
who  has  experience — but  fails  to  heed  the 
lessons — does  not  profit  by  experience — and 
gets  nowhere. 

The  end  product  of  education,  to  be  worth 
whUe,  is  human  service.  Nothing  else  is 
worth  while. 

One  fact  of  history  Is  outstanding.  All 
great  destroyers  were  arrogant.  All  great 
builders  have  been  wise — and  very  humble. 
Destroyers  seek  to  rise  by  putting  other  men' 
down.  Builders  rise  by  trying  to  help  other 
men  to  rise. 

Twice  within  the  lives  of  many  of  us  here — 
three  times  in  the  lives  of  some  of  us — Amer- 
ica has  had  to  go  to  war  to  put  down  the 
arrogance  of  destroyers.  On  those  occasions 
our  mUltary  men  have  done  a  wonderful  Job 
of  leading  our  defense  on  the  battlefields. 
Those  who  stayed  at  home  have  worked  Just 
as  earnestly  providing  the  machines  and  ma- 
terials of  war  to  supply  otir  armed  forces  for 
battle. 

The  American  people  have  always  wanted 
to  live  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  have, 
therefore,  never  been  prepared  for  war  when 
war  came.  Twice  within  30  years  we  have 
performed  miracles  of  preparation  under  our 
free  American  sjrstem. 

With  world  conditions  as  they  are  we  shall 
have  to  maintain,  fof'  a  long  time,  an  In- 
vincible national  defense.  It  would  be  hl^ily 
dangerous  not  to  do  so.  That  defense  must 
be  economical,  but  It  must  be  kept  fully  effec- 
tive to  guarantee  peaceful  progress. 

Human  progress  proceeds  along  three  par- 
allel lines — wise  government:  productive 
economy:  free  society. 

America  has  risen  to  her  greatness  becatise 
she  has  followed  those  three  lines.  Her  con- 
stitutional government  of  laws  has  alwa3rs 
been  the  abiding  place  of  Justice  and  toler- 
ance. America  has  become  the  greatest  abode 
of  liberty  and  progress  on  this  earth.  Today 
she  offers  the  last  remaining  habitat  for 
liberty.  Only  good  government — wise  gov- 
ernment— will  keep  her  so. 

Since  all  spiritual  development  and  human 
progress  for  any  people  must  follow  on  the 
three  llnea  of  wise  government,  a  good,  pro- 
ductive economy,  and  a  Just,  tolerant  society, 
government  is  an  exceedingly  Important  part 
of  the  life  of  every  individual. 

The  subverslonlsts — those  who  would  sup- 
plant government  of  laws  by  gOTornment  of 
men— consuntly  strive  to  discredit  our 
American  Oovemment.  But  our  Qovarn- 
ment  Is  not  something  merely  to  be  sneered 
at,  ridiculed,  and  reviled — as  Communists 
and  Fascists  declare.  Government  Is  to  be 
Justly  and  constructively  criticised,  constant- 
ly Improved  through  better  laws — and  fewer 
of  them — and  by  more  enlightened  admin- 
istration. But  government  Is  always  to  ba 
supported  and  cherished,  when  It  Is  wlae. 
If  orderly  government  under  Jiut  law  la  ev^r 
destroyed  In  America,  liberty  will  go  ofl  the 
track,  progress  will  ceaae.  and  chaos  will 
come. 

The  Congress  li  the  people's  special  In* 
strument  of  control  over  their  Oovemment. 
Without  the  Congresa.  wa  could  have  no 
repreaonutlve  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  Therefore,  thoee  who  would  de- 
stroy our  constitutional  government  of.  by, 
and  for  the  people,  bend  their  utmost  efforts 
toward  destroying  your  confidence  In  your 
Oongrees. 

Right  here  I  want  to  deliver  a  mettsnge  to 
th*  young  people  of  America. 


Into  the  hands  of  your  generatl(«,  we  of 
the  older  generation  must  deliver  the  destiny 
of  our  Oovemment  and  our  Nation.  To  you 
is  committed  a  task,  upon  you  rests  a  re- 
sponsibility, you  are  granted  a  great  adven- 
ture and  a  priceless  privilege — that  of  re- 
molding a  weary  and  war-shattered  world 
Into  a  structure  of  liberty,  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, and  happiness.  No  such  great  adven- 
ture ever  was  possible  to  the  youth  of  any 
other  age. 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  enormity  of  the 
Job.  Always  remember,  if  you  use  light 
rules,  and  stick  to  the  right  principles,  it 
is  no  more  difficult  to  add  or  multiply  great 
sums  than  little  ones — it  merely  takes  longer. 

Let  me  counsel  the  youth  of  America — do 
not  be  fooled  and  defrauded  by  the  ridicule 
and  abuse  heaped  upon  your  Congress  and 
your  Constitution  by  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  structure  of  your  laws.  They 
would  enslave  you  and  loot  yotir  country 
under  the  guise — the  gross  false  pretCKse— 
of  widening  your  opportunities. 

One  theme  of  derision  and  bitter  criticism 
constantly  harped  upon  by  those  who  would 
destroy  your  Constitutional  right  to  govern 
yourself  is  that  the  Eightieth  Congress  has 
been  a  do-nothing  Congress.  The  reason  for 
those  assaults  is  because  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  been  moving,  directly  and  promptly, 
to  abolish  unnecessary  controls,  reduce  tise- 
less  spending  of  public  funds,  and  to  replace 
recklessness  in  our  Government,  otir  economy 
and  our  society  by  economy  and  fair  respon- 
sibility. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  try  to  tell  you  in  10 
minutes  what  the  Eightieth  Congreas  has 
done  since  last  January:  but  from  tha  con- 
tentions of  the  subverslonlsts,  you  would 
think  they  expected  the  aftermath  of  war 
conditions,  the  cutting  of  expenditures,  the 
freeing  of  the  Nation  from  unneceasary  con- 
trols, should  have  been  cleaned  up  In  about 
12  days. 

These  Jeering  critics  of  the  Congress  would 
have  you  believe  that  If  both  partlaa  in  each 
House  of  the  Congraas  do  not  alwasrs  agroa 
at  every  point,  popular  govmunant  will  come 
to  a  standstill.  Theae  would-be  wreckers  of 
Americanism  wotild  have  you  believe  that 
if  the  two  Houaaa  of  the  Congress  do  not  ae« 
eye  to  eye  on  every  phaaa  of  evary  laatM, 
the  Congreas  has  failed. 

Self-seeking  opportunists  courting  radical 
support  for  their  political  aspirations,  would 
try  to  convince  you  government  has  failed 
If  the  Congress  does  not  act  as  a  rubber 
stamp  for  the  White  House. 

The  truth  is  disagreements  between  par* 
tlea  In  a  bipartisan  Congreaa.  and  between 
the  two  Hotiaea  of  the  Congreas.  and  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Government,  are  wholeaome.  They 
are  healthy  and  necessary  under  our  form 
of  government. 

But — and  mark  these  words — whan  both 
parties  In  the  two  Houaaa  ever  agree  on  all 
<Iueetlon8.  beware.  If  ever  both  Houses  of 
the  Congreas  agree  on  all  phaaaa  of  all  Issues 
without  dissent  and  dlscusalon.  look  to  your 
Ubortiea.  IT  ever  both  parties  In  both 
Houaes.  and  both  Hotisea  and  the  White 
House,  all  agree  entirely  on  all  phaaaa  of  all 
questions.  It  will  be  useless  for  you  to  look 
to  your  liberties;  they  wUl  be  gone. 

Young  folks,  and  older  folks,  we  have  the 
finest  Oovemment.  the  finest  economic  sys- 
tem, the  beet  social  system  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Let  \is  continue  to  protect  It. 
Let  us  continue  to  work  out  th*  flaws  and 
faults.  Let  us  continue  to  adapt  it  to 
changing  conditions  so  we  may  help  lead  the 
world  back  to  peace  and  sanity.  But  let  us 
never  give  It  up:  permit  It  to  be  destroyed: 
or  allow  false  pretenders  to  defraud  ua  out 
of  it.  or  persuade  us  to  abandon  It. 

Americanism  Is  today  the  light  ot  the 
world.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is 
tho  salvation  of  the  world.  If  we  keep  it  on 
the  high  spiritual  plane  oa  which  it  was  ooo- 
celved. 
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.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAJUMCHVssrra 
HOU8S  OP  RVmBNTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  June  tO.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao. 
Include  herein  an  article  by 
which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
Sunday,  June  8.  1947: 
To    QutT    StjaoTB— UnxtoNs    or 
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(By  Laater  Allan) 
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aware  of  their  failure  to  faahlon 

hemaelTea,  aatlafylng  to  their  In- 

and  they  do  not  like  to  contem- 

caught  ln<betwc«n   In   another 

London  Sunday  TISMa  notod  re- 

*   tens  of   thooMa*  or  Brltona 

ralnly  for  an  opportunity  to 

Bngiand  and  go  to  the  cokmlea 

IfiUted  Sutea. 

correapondents    noted    that 

n    Dutch    agrlculturai    oollegea 

to  needed  by  the  Netherlands  in* 

poioaaelona.  have  stateti  a  pref- 

Californla.  Plorlda.  South  Amer- 


Catada 


FBSNCK,  ALaO 


Frenchmen,   who   came   of   a    race 

UonaUy  wouldn't  be  found  dead 

nettopoUtan  Prance,  are  seeking 

^jAng  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 

—  for  good. 

Dutch  are  more  keenly  aware 
in  their  way  of  life,  and  they 
lomethlng  about  It.     J.  H.  Boas. 
Dutch    writer,    has   summed 
they  are  haimted  by  the  fear 
II  fall  again. "  he  aaya.  "and  that 
eren  more  bccauae  faUure  In 
naofe  demnable  than  failure  In  war 
bored  stiff  by  the  endlesa  rep- 
fttlonal  alogana   which   are   ac- 
quaint and  rather  uaeleaa  draw- 
on  aments  In  the  uneTentful  sa/ety 
prewar   homes.     They   are   fed   up 
IflcaUon  of  folklore,  which  may 
readers   of  foreign   geocraphlc 
wt  to  which   the  naUrea  wui 
•*▼•  iny  credit  and  which  wUl  poei- 
ttyiely  dlaguif  them  when  in  times  of  ttxtn 
t  Is  exploited  by  way  of  eecaplam 
Mloua  almoat  tragic  moral  prob- 
<onfront  practically  every  Kuro- 


nat 


sas  rr  as  anarr 
•ick  of  the  tlmewom  tenets  of 
In^iTMl   ky  obaolete    and 


ndtcttknaa  aoofi.  rather  than 

of  free  and  sovereign  eltl- 

have  acquired  a  holy  reapect. 

veneration,    for    the   cltlaen- 


anntee  of  that  unmllitary  new  w^irld  whi 
cruaaed  oceans  In  order  to  deliver  them, 
they  are  defply  aware  that  it  to  not  mc, 
the  strength  of  new  weapona.  but  the  greal 
strength  of  n  new  spirit  which  wrought 
deliverance." 

It  to  not  fear  of  another  war  with  Oermai 
orloar  of  a  war  between  the  western 
mocraeies  and  the  Soviet  Unlcm.  which  . 
bratight  about  the  profound  disiUusmnm* 
nf  theee  people  who  want  to  brenk  away  fi 
their  native  landa.  They  learned  2  jt 
ago  that  German  Invincibility  waa  a  m] 
a  fooltoh  legend,  which  they  exposed 
themaeivea  during  the  long  and  bitter 
cupatlon  when  they  lived  In  cloee  c.nl 
with  the  r«,nquerlng  Germans.  They  lean 
that  Germar.n  are  obaesaed  by  a  franv  ti 
ftrtorlty.  that  they  bluster  and  conn.  .  ai 
browbeat  en  maaae.  but  are  abject  aix:  r>i| 
able  aa  indlviduala. 

Theee  people  who  seek  to  escape  from 
rope  have  found  a  profound  moml  chao«  _ 
before  them.  The  petty  dishonesty  of  daL 
life  sickens  them.  K\eryotte  is  made  n  petf 
criminal  by  being  compelled  to  trade  in  ( 
black  market  to  get  the  crvmu  of  bread  tl 
win  keep  them  alive  Thoee  who  do  l 
away  from  Europe  will  tell  you  with  chll 
like  wonder  what  a  marveloua  feeling  , 
goodnesa  comes  over  them  when  they  wal 
Into  an  American  grocery  store  and  buy  w» 
they  want  honestly,  without  breaking  a 
and  without  »  twinge  of  conactence. 

TTunga  are  not  going  to  change,  they  mi 
over  and  over  afala.    Things  win  not  Itn^ 
pn>ve.     It  to  rhla  hteseaaiit  fear  and     _ 
tfcat  leu  them  down.    Two  years  afo  _ 
had  stout  heai^.  and  were  convinced  that 
they   worked   and   saved  and   suffered    at 
•acriflced  that  the  old  way  of  life  wouki 
rebuUt.     Nov  they  are  not  so  sure     Thel 
then  expected  nauch  from  what  the  fun 
would  bring.     Now  they  feel  that  the  futt 
win    bring  only   more   of   the  same   dri 
round  of  toU  and  suffering. 

ABC  PLAm  noTLa 
These  people  are  not  IntellectuaU  splltti 
the  haira  of  an  ethical  problem     The-    at 
plain,  conunon  people,  small  business  p« 
skUled  tradeamen.  landholders.  salarle<l 
The  InteUectuals  tell  them  that  It  to  n.. 
a  question  of  making  a  choice  between  « 
Soviet  Union  aM  a  great,  protecting  power  , 
the  United  Statea  as  a  great  protecting  pow« 
The    intellectuals    reaaon    that    there    to 
breathing  speU.    War  between  the  two  ereat 
natlona  will  not  come  right  away  it  raqi 
time  for  a  build-up.  time  for  amaaalng 
and  manpower. 

Moat  weatem  Europeans  have  made  *i 
choice.  They  have  chosen  the  New  World 
and  not  because  of  any  conviction  that 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  are  bettor 
thaii  collectlvlwn.  They  chooee  the  New 
World  becauae  they  have  seen  Canadlam.  and 
Americans  and  AttrallMM.  men  bred  f«r( 
from  the  blckerinf  aMI  atrlfe  of  Europe,  and 
liked  the  way  they  do  things,  iheh-  outlook 
and  their  dynamtom. 

If  the  InsUncta  of  the  common  people 
Europe,  as  distinct  from  Intellectuals  poilJ 
ticlana.  and  financiers,  can  be  triisted  there! 
!t  ^"f!  o^  "▼trig  Etn-ope.  They  are  auare 
that  the  United  Statea  to  thinking  abou-  a 
plan  for  an  ecor  omlc  union  of  western  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  a  master  plan  for  fi- 
nancial aid  to  this  economic  unlcm. 

Europeans  know  from  bitter  experience 
that  a  Europe  united  by  force  to  a  perlloua 
reef  upon  which  Europe  haa  been  broken 
several  times  since  the  Roman  legions  ven- 
tured out  of  luiy.  But.  every  day  It  becomes 
more  apparent  tj  them  that  without  soma 
form  of  economic  union  Europe  to  doomed  ' 
and  they  are  dotaned  with  it. 


Any  plan  to  alter  the  pratrated  economy 
of  Europe,  to  chatige  It  over  from  a  ruinoMn 
flophouae  into  a  proaperoua  area,  must   :  .- 
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thousands  of  discontented  and  disillusioned 
people,  who  have  oome  to  believe  that  Amer- 
loa'a  wont  alum  U  betur  than  what  they  now 
have. 


Test  Prorram  in  Fertiligeri  by  Federal 
GoTernment  Aids,  Not  Harti,  Priyate 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXNNnan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  fertilizer  legis- 
lation. Also,  this  week,  the  TVA's  fer- 
tilizer program  will  be  considered.  A 
very  interesting  diagnosis  of  the  problem 
is  contained  in  a  feature  article  in  the 
Newg-Sentinel  of  Knoxvllle,  Tenn..  dated 
June  8.  It  was  written  by  Edward  B. 
Smith,  a  thorough  newspaperman  who 
is  well -acquainted  with  the  problem. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

A  terrific  battle  Is  taking  place  in  Washing- 
ton these  days  between  two  powerful  forces 
over  a  propoeed  expat^lon  of  fertUlxer  test 
demonstrations  on  America's  farms. 

Opposing  the  bill  are  the  American  Plant 
Food  Council  and  the  National  Fertiliser 
Association,  two  propaganda  agencies  main- 
tained by  the  fertilizer  business. 

Supporting  the  bill  are  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  leading 
ngronomlsts.  farm  demonstration  agents, 
and  county  agents  everywhere. 

It  to  Interesting  to  note  that  the  bill  itself 
is  sponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors— HicKXNioopn,  Whzsxt,  Cappbs,  Thti, 
AiKtN,  BTTSHriELD,  YouNo  and  Wilson,  all 
Republicans  In  both  liberal  and  reactionary 
campa:  and  two  Democrats,  Hnx  of  Alabama 
and  SrrwAST  of  Tennessee. 

A  It>t  of  mialeadlng  propaganda  has  been 
printed  about  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  Is 
called  the  National  SoU  FertUlty  Act.  Fer- 
tilizer people  say  it  puts  the  Government  Into 
the  fertUizer  business  In  a  big  way,  that  it 
win  drive  private  business  Into  bankruptcy, 
that  it  to  State  socialism,  that  It  to  commun- 
ism, and  so  forth. 

Briefly,  here  are  provtoions  of  the  act : 

A  test  demonstration  program  to  estab- 
lished. Involving  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  (not  2  percent  of  the  land,  as  has 
been  said).  These  farmers  would  agree  to 
grow  specific  crops  and  use  specific  amounts 
of  test  fertUlaer.  Some  of  the  triple  super- 
phosphate would  be  supplied  from  a  new  TVA 
plant  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  the  only  cost  to  the 
farmer  being  the  freight  charge.  He  would 
alao  buy  considerable  quantities  of  commer- 
cially produced  fertilizer  through  regular 
private  channeto  at  prevailing  prices.  Farm 
management  practices  as  well  as  fertilizers 
would  be  tested. 

Key  unit  In  the  admintotrative  part  of  the 
program  would  l>e  the  extension  department 
in  each  Sute.  In  each  Sute  there  would  be 
also  an  advisory  comnxittee  composed  of  the 
sute  experiment  station  chief,  two  fanners, 
a  representative  of  the  private  fertilizer  bual- 
ness,  and  a  representative  of  farmers'  co- 
operative organizations. 

National  policy  on  administration  of  the 
act  would  be  formulated  by  a  committee 
composed  of  12  farmers  and  three  representa- 
tives of  the  land -grant  colleges. 

TVA  would  be  directed  to  erect  a  $3,000,000 
ouperphosphate    plant    at    Mobile,    so    that 


phosphate  rock  from  Florida  depoalU  could 
be  economically  shipped  to  it  by  barge.  This 
plant  must  be  sold  within  5  yean  either  to 
private  fertilizer  Indiutry  or  to  a  farmers' 
eooperatlve. 

Supplementing  the  needed  plant  at  MobUe 
would  be  phosphate  and  potash  planu  n«ar 
raw  material  sources  in  the  West.  These 
planu  would  be  buUt  by  farmers'  coopera- 
tives, ualng  Farm  Credit  Admlntotratlon  long- 
term  loans.  The  cooperative  plants  would 
not  be  Income  tax  exempt. 

The  test-demonstration  Idea  to  not  new. 
TVA,  in  the  original  act  creating  It,  waa  di- 
rected to  conduct  such  experiments  and  re- 
search, using  the  Idle  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  For  more  than  10  years  TVA  haa 
carried  on  experimenu  in  new  and  betUr 
ways  to  produce  phosphates  in  highly  con- 
centrated form,  using  enormous  electric  fur- 
naces and  power  from  Wilson  Dam.  Working 
through  tmiverslty  exunslon  departmenu 
and  county  agents.  It  has  eeUblished  test 
demonstrations  on  many  farms  throughout 
this  area.  Land  that  had  been  worn  out 
and  eroded  for  years  has  been  put  back  into 
high  productivity. 

The  TVA-produced  fertUUer  has  been  fur- 
ntohed  free.  All  the  farmer  pays  to  the 
tranaporutlon  coat.  But  TVA  has  not  driven 
the  private  fertilizer  out  of  buslXMss.  The 
result  has  been  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
private  fertutzer  industry,  thanks  to  thto 
educational  program  by  TVA,  to  selling  more 
fertiliser  today  than  It  ever  has  before. 

Look  at  the  sales  record  for  Tennessee, 
as  an  example.  In  1041,  TVA  dtotrlbuted 
7,70a  tons  of  test  fertUlaer  to  Tenneasee 
farmers:  In  1M2  the  tonnage  was  8,683,  In 
1943  It  was  10.008.  in  1»44  It  was  11.799,  In 
1945  It  was  7,006,  and  last  year  14,340.  Now 
watch  how  commercial  aales  zoomed  In  Ten- 
nessee during  the  same  period:  In  1941.  total 
tonnage  was  141,461:  In  1943  It  was  174,208. 
in  1943  It  was  230.218,  In  1944  It  was  371,646, 
In  1946  It  was  277,090,  and  last  year  It  was 
331.266.  These  are  the  Industry's  own  rtg- 
ures.  IncldenUUy.  In  the  6-year  period  com- 
mercial sales  In  Tennessee  have  more  than 
doubled. 

The  story  of  fertilizer  to  as  dramatic  as  to 
the  story  of  electric  power.  Before  TVA, 
electric  power  was  a  luxury,  particularly  here 
In  the  Southeast.  Today,  all  across  America, 
electric  rates  are  lower  and  consumption  to 
zooming  skyward.  The  private  power  bual- 
nesa,  no  longer  a  monopoly,  to  nevertheless 
nuiking  plenty  of  money  and  paying  excel- 
lent dividends  to  stockholders. 

The  fertilizer  people  ought  to  get  smart, 
too. 


Veterans'  Housin; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  address  of  Mr.  Prank  B.  Greedon, 
Housing  Expediter,  before  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Building  Congress,  delivered 
on  June  9. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Addressing  a  building  congress  has  become 
a  habit  with  me.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
In  New  York,  more  recently  in  Boston,  and 
here  today  In  Washington.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  and  wish  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Lee,  as  president  of  the  Washington 
BuUding  Congress,  and  you.  Mr.  Clas,  as 
program  chairman,  for  your  kind  inviutlon. 


I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  was  favor> 
ably  Impressed  by  the  ataument  which  the 
Washington  Building  Congreea  sent  to  the 
Prasldent  last  month  pledging  lu  support 
of  measures  to  reduos  buUdlng  cosu  and  to 
sUblllas  the  buUdlng  indtistry.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  subscribe  to  the  desirability  of 
achievUxg  the  first  seven  objectives.  The 
eighth  objective  of  Immedlau  elimination 
of  controto  on  construction  by  ths  Federal 
Oovernment.  I  should  like  to  dlscvtos  with 
you  today. 

As  Housing  Expedlur,  my  chief  oonoern 
is  with  the  problems  of  housing — but  the 
problem  of  housing  to  as  broad  as  the  entire 
construction  field.  It  to,  therefore,  very  ap- 
propriate for  me  as  Housing  Expediter  to 
discuss  thto  problem  with  the  BuUdlng 
Trades  Congress, 

In  my  aasociatlon  with  WUllam  Jeffers, 
former  Rubber  Director,  during  the  war  I 
was  struck  with  the  remark  once  made  by 
him  to  the  effect  that  he  was  amased  at  ths 
nvunber  of  synthetic  rubber  experu  engaged 
on  the  problem.  Gentlemen,  in  my  brief 
experience  as  HousUig  Expediter  I  have  found 
that  there  are  many  more  synthetic  housing 
experu. 

Having  had  some  experience  as  an  engl- 
neer  and  construction  manager  I  have  always 
found  that  in  order  to  buUd  a  Job,  the  thing 
to  do  to  measure  the  size  of  It,  get  the  neces- 
•ary  tooU.  equipment,  and  men.  and  get 
on  with  the  Job.  Then  if  time  and  other 
factors  permit,  reflnemenu  may  be  sought 
for  and  Incorporated  In  the  project.  We 
have  approached  the  houaing  problem  in  the 
same  manner.  We  know  the  tremendous 
need  for  hotislng  so  we  have  the  measure 
of  the  Job  but  unfortunately  we  are  unable 
to  assemble  sulBclent  men  and  msUrfato  to 
get  on  with  It  In  a  maimer  comparable  to 
the  demands  ol  ottr  measurements.  But  we 
are  going  on  with  the  Job  using  all  the  men 
and  maurlato  that  are  avaUable. 

There  are  obviously  many  reflnemenu 
which  are  needed  and  which  are  very  desira- 
ble In  reaching  a  solution  of  thp  hotislng 
problem,  and  each  refinement  contributes 
to  a  more  sattofactory  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing need.  Constotently  we  have  refrained 
from  letting  a  multiplicity  of  smaller  prob- 
lems dtotract  tis  from  the  main  objective, 
and  In  line  with  thto  premise  I  have  con- 
sistently resisted  efforts  to  take  on  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  which  I  believe  to  exceed 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Government's  powers 
in  that  field.  Where  certain  obsUcles  were 
encountered  which  ratoed  problems  which  I 
felt  to  be,  and  know  to  be,  not  in  the  field 
of  Federal  Government,  we  have  attempted 
to  asstot  those  In  whose  field  the  problems 
lie.  Revtolon  of  btiUdlng  and  safety  codes, 
development  of  new  materials  and  Increasing 
use  of  modulor  design  are  examples  of  the 
kind  of  thing  I  mean.  These  problems  are 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Some  are  problems  In  the  field 
of  labor  and  management;  others  are  prob- 
lems of  local  government,  and  still  others 
are  a  challenge  to  Industry. 

The  biggest  problem  affecting  housing  to- 
day to  the  supply  of  building  materiato.  Try 
as  you  win  to  find  other  problems  to  solve, 
untU  thto  nut  to  cracked  and  tbe  ntuiterials 
supply  pipe  lines  are  filled  so  that  firm 
delivery  promises  and  prices  can  be  made 
and  relied  upon,  the  other  problems  will 
not  be  solved. 

Now,  of  course,  a  Government  official  to 
fair  game  and  never  out  of  season.  I  ought 
to  know;  I  am  always  looking  down  the  gun 
barrel,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject 
of  Government  controto  as  a  scapegoat  for  all 
the  Uls  that  beset  us  should  be  pretty  well 
exhausted  by  thto  time.  In  the  hotising  field 
not  only  have  I  repeatedly  stated  my  views 
on  the  subject,  but  these  statements  have 
been  backed  up  with  positive  action.  Every 
control  that  ootild  be  removed  has  been  re- 
moved and  thto  same  policy  will  be  applied  to 
the  few  remaining  controls  when  they  can 
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be  lift*  I  without  harm  to  th«  housing  pro- 
Br»m  or  tb«  economy  of  the  cotintrj  m  a 
wbole. 

Remcval  of  the  few  remalntng  controls  «t 
thU  ttzM  will  not  result  In  the  production 
of  any  additional  houatng  but  In  fact  will 
have  t>e  opposite  effect.  The  pre  blem  can 
be  slmiily  lUust  rated  by  citing  the  case  of 
plf  few .  Tou  all  know  that  it  takes  pig  iron 
•O  aato  east-Iron  ptp*  mmI  cast-iron  aotl  pipe 
la  on*  of  tha  scaresst  buUdlng  materials 
today.  There  Jtist  tent  enough  cast-iron 
aoil  pip  I  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  hooslng 
and  th(  nonrMirtmliil  eonatniction  which 
la  now  )ermltt««  to  go  alMML  By  the  allo- 
cation lowers  we  direct  the  amount  of  pig 
Ir^wh  ch  must  go  to  cast-iron  pipe  manu- 
fMtoreti.  Now  lets  be  frank  about  this 
The  ptg  iron  manufacturers  don't  like  to  be 
directed  and  neither  would  I  In  their  place, 
but  by  t  he  use  of  premium  paymtnu.  which 

*^*  °^^  °°*^.  *"^  '*^*  Industry,  they  have 
b*en  In  Ian4  to  increase  the  production  of 
fomtc^  M  pit-tron  and  by  direction  have 
•••*'•■•  I  •  P«rt  to  the  cast-iron  soil  pipe 
■uuiufo  «ur«rs. 

Wllhc  ut  this  power  of  allocation  and  with- 
out the  power  to  pay  premiums,  what  would 
happen? 

Not  oiily  would  the  soU-plpe  manufactur- 
ars  use  he  ptg  Iron  for  purposes  other  than 
bttUdlng  production  but  plg-tron  suppliers 
would  s»U  their  pig  wherever  they  choose 
And  thii  la  no  criticism  of  their  acUon.  But 
how  In  he  world  can  anyone  Interested  In 
^^gj^ou"  ^  **  construction  field  believe  that 
^parn  itting  this  to  happen,  the  houslag 
prainai  would  be  helped.  Well.  I  Juat  cant 
(olkm  M  ih  leaaonlng.  This  would  not  only 
make  «m  t-lron  moil  pipe  unavailable  to  buUd- 
ers  of  h  Ktsing.  It  would  make  it  not  avail- 
able, peiodl 

Last  I  bnday  for  the  first  time  since  be. 
coming  ]  lousing  Bzpedlter.  I  made  a  public 
statemer  t  estimating  the  number  of  houses 
which  ctD  be  built  this  year.  There  are  so 
many  tt  tors  to  be  considered,  that  not  tmtll 
than  tkL  I  have  sufflcient  tacts  upon  which 
to  lase  I  n  estimate,  and  I  reiterate— this  U 
an  estimate  and  not  a  prediction. 

Ify  su  ement  was  that  with  the  few  pres- 
ent contjols  continuing,  we  could  expect  Ui 
complete  lUghtly  over  1.000.000  dwellUig  units 
of  all  tyies  this  year,  of  which  more  than 
750.000  Will  be  new  permanent  uniu.     This 
number  <f  completed  dweUlng  uniu  would 
give  us  U  e  beet  year  of  housing  completions 
since   th(    middle    twenties.     These    reeulu 
were  achl<  ved  without  undue  Impact  on  noo- 
natdsntla  I  con«»ructlon  because  in  104«  when 
coatrols  i  we  tighter,  more  private  commer- 
cial. Indui  trial,  and  other  nonresidential  con- 
struction eaa  put  in  place  than  hi  any  other 
peacetime  year  la  the  NaUons  history      Now 
with  this  record  of  moil-e  hooMa  being  com- 
pleted thuj  In  any  year  slaee  the   middle 
'^^J***"*!  iWl »  larger  volume  of  other  private 
ttm^nata  n  under  way  than  in  any  other 
year  erf  the  Nations  history,  we  should  note 
that  this  record  housing  year  was  accom- 
pllahed    without    adversely    affecting    other 
parts  of  U  e  Nation's  economy. 

But  If  tl  le  few  remaining  controls  are  lift- 
ed at  thli  time,  my  estimate  of  1000000 
homes  wu;  not  be  reached  We  may  ice* 
o^arjP8^  9  completions.  But  let  us  not  be 
mlHM  tat  >  helleTlug  that  the  building  ma- 
tertala  which  wui  not  go  into  these  lost 
houeee  wU:  go  into  needed  commercial  and 
Industrial  types  of  construction.  Baaad  on 
the  numb<T  of  applications  of  all  types  of 
construct l«  n  which  have  been  denied  there 
ta  an  estlE  tstcd  pent-up  demand  of  tS  000  . 
000  000  wh  ch  may  hit  the  market.  This  In- 
cludes a  liirge  amount  of  easily  deferrable 

^:,  m"*^  '!?■  **"•'■'»'•  *71>«  o£  projects. 
But  by  a  (urlous  paradox  thee*  Imb  bcom. 

Tf7J^^^  «*«•  »n  the  open  market,  out- 
■■a  the  spmaors  of  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial cooati  uctlon  as  well  as  housing  for  the 

I^^^^tl^f^w  *******  '^"  **»*"  *>•<»»• 
•cwwr.    U  this  happens  It  certainly  will  not 


result  in  lov.'ered  prices  but  the  Tery 
site  will  happen  and  you  know  and  I 
where  prices  are  today. 

tveryone  :n  the  country  la  more  or 
familiar  with  rent  control  on  exlstlni?  h 
•nf.     Rent  control  will  eventually  be  11 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  many  people 
recommend  the  lifting  oT  rent  control 
tlrely  at  this  time.    The  time  to  lift  t_ 
control.  Is.  of  course,   when   the  suppif] 
housing  hss  come  somewhere  nearer  ■■ 
ing  the  dem.ind      Thta  day  will  certai-    v 
be  reached  sinner  by  doing  anything  tt» 
lay  or  hamper  the  construction  of  new 
Ing. 

The  building  materials  situsttoo  h  •% 
proved  greatly.     Many  materials  short  a  „ 
ago  are  now  In  plentiful  supply.     Others! 
short  supply  at  present  are  becoming  i 
and  more  plentiful.    There  are  only  a 
few  which  are  aot  satisfactory  from  the 
duction  sUndpoint.     8o.  I  say  to  you  bt 
ers  who  have  struggled  with  nhortagea 
restrictions  for  almoet  2  years  since  VJ. 
be  patient  put  a  little  longer  and  I  b4 
I  can  say  that  all  restrictions  on  const 
tlon  can  be  .'Mifely  removed  this  fall.     I 
tried  in  this  tirlef  talk  to  give  you  the 
ture  as  I  see  It.  without  boring  you 
many  of  the  detalla. 

Tou  aU  kntw  what  happened  when  ^ 
the  order  which  limited  btaidlng  constr 
tion.  was  llftel  shortly  after  VJ-day.     1 
builders  requested   that  It  be  restored 
controls  on  building  were  relnstituted. 

Now.  we  are  all  anxious  to  remove  t 
few  remaining  controls.     It  la  my  jud^r. 
that  the  time  for  lifting  all  controls  u  , 
proachlng— bun  most  assuredly,  it  is  noft 
here.  — 


GOP  CMicrcts  SUw  T*  Take  Care  of  Vi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOD3X  OP  RZPRBBNTAI 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  althc. 

this  Republican  Cotigress  has  been 
session  over  5  months  now,  not  a  sir 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  ^. 
war  veterans  has  yet  been  enacted.    N< 
one  of  the  promises  made  to  the  veteri 
|ast  fallby  the  RepubUcan  Party  1 
bttn  ndccnied.     What  have  you  dc 
about  Increasing  subsistence  allowan< 
for  students  and  Job  trainees?     Wh— 
have  you  done  about  redeeming  the  ter3 
minal-leave-pay  bonds?    I  am  glad  U 
say  that  I  have  signed  discharge  peti. 
tlon  No.  4  with  regard  to  the  Keam* 
bill  as  well  as  the  petition  to  dlschai 
the  Rules  Committee  concerning  the  ca 
payment  of  terminal-leave- pay  bont«. 
The  following  article,  published  in  th< 
June  7.  1M7.  issue  oX  Trainman  Newt 
official  paper  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road  Trainmen,  accurately  describes 
legislative  situation: 
OOP  CONoaBSS  Bum  To  Tam  Cab*  or  Vr,— , 

IbnioN-TiMB  Taut  Foasorruf  as  dcaaioM 

Wwbs  Uf  Piftm  Momth 

WASfeiNQTOif.— The  OOP  Congress.  It  seems, 
la  ignoring  the  veteran  like  a  pay  car  passea 
a  bum. 

The  Uwmakers  have  been  In  teaslon  • 
months  now  and  action  on  measures  to  bene> 
Ot  World  War  n  warriors  adds  up  to  tust 
about  sero.  ^ 

All  the  election -time  gsb  spotited  off  last 
fall  when  the  reteiana  were  practically  prom- 


n  fence  srmmd  It  has 

[mnet  people  thought  it 

ilr     Tet.  some  favorable 

Etcd  since  69  ex-servkse- 

and  47  of  them 

Ity  party. 

3rd  and  It's  a  pitiful 

several  billa  for  a 
have  been  held.  And 
at  this  session  by  the 
Committee  are  re- 
hires for  students  and 
months  House  com- 
la  bill  raising  monthly 
Jd  veterans  from  tOO  to 
nmounU  for  children, 
reterans.  Senate  com- 
^ii«  the  matter.  Mcan- 
pn  veterans,  one-fourth 
3l  or  training,  have 
finishing  their  course 

^L   8CtTTTLn> 

Inee  monthly  Income — 

[the    ceilings    scuttled. 

"i)   which  would  raise 

llugle  veteran  trainees 

«as  passed   by  House 

ins'  Affairs,   burled   by 

■  charge  petition  No.  4. 

bill  to  the  floor,  had 

sport,  requires  318. 

for    unemployed    vet- 

»nwhUe.  a  quarter  mll- 

"  lusted    their    year's 

itlou  under  the  CI 

[veterans   make   up   28 

s  labor  force,  but  36 

loyed. 

terminal    leave    pay 
[bills   introduced   have 

Its  (H  R.  478).  giving 
rtlme  merchant  sea- 
imlttee. 
one  bill  for  the  vets 
[that  has  a  hitch  to  It. 
cz -dough  boys  to  re- 
llfe  Insurance  wlth- 
Dn.  but  critics  assert  It 
Administration  to  dc- 
iy  8  months  after  the 


id  by  Hani  Kfaidler 
»yinphoD7  Orckestra 

)P  REMARKS 

lEL  CELLER 

Toax 

>RB8BNTA'nVES 
le  10.  1947 

.   Speaker,    under 

Id  my  remarks  In 

Ihe  following  list  of 

"rst  time  in  Wa.«ih- 

tn  1941  and  April 

Symphony   Or- 

^HXSTSa  ASSOCUTION. 

msde  by  the  Na- 

lestrs.    under    Rsns 

pars  from  1941  until 

i"t  past,  In  the  num- 

the  first  time  In 

^ber,  and  Incltided  15 

15  symphonies  5 

premieres.     In  ail. 
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37  works  were  played  for  the  first  time  any- 
where; 79  of  the  149  works,  or  53  percent,  were 
written  by  48  American  composers,  of  whom 
8  are  American  by  naturalization. 

This  list  of  149  does  not  include  any  of  the 
orchestra's  standard  repertoire  played  before 
1941.  although,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
the  works  comprising  this  repertoire  were  also 
played  during  the  above-mentioned  period. 
It  Included  symphonies  by  Johann  Christian 
and  Karl  Phlllpp  Emanuel  Bach;  Haydn;  Mo- 
zart: Beethoven,  7  symphonies  (including 
3  performances  of  the  Ninth  with  chonis); 
Schubert,  S'symphonles;  Schumann,  2;  Men- 
delssohn, 2;  Tschalkovsky.  4;  Sibelius,  2; 
Brahms.  4;  Liszt  (Faust  Sirmphony  with 
chorus) ;  Scrlabln,  Third  Symphony  (Le 
Poeme  Dlvln);  C^sar  Franck:  Glazounov; 
Salnt-Saens;  Chausson;  Dvorak;  and  others, 
as  well  as  works  by  Richard  Strauss  (Helden- 
leben.  etc.),  Wagner,  Moussorgsky.  Ravel. 
Debussy — In  short,  the  standard  repertoire 
from  Bach  to  Stravinsky. 

The  combined  works,  old  and  new,  as 
played  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Hans 
Kindler  and  our  guest  conductors  resulted 
In  a  series  of  programs  and  performances  of 
which  the  association  is  Justly  proud. 

The  list  of  149  premieres  as  anal37zed  above 
Is.  we  think,  untisual  enough  to  be  of  Interest 
to  the  music  public  in  general. 

LIST  or  WORKS  PLATED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  BETWEEN  1941  AND  APRIL 
1947  BT  THE  NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHES- 
TRA, HANS  KINDLER,  CONDUCTOR 

Anthell,  George:  Symphony  No.  4.' 
An  then,  George:  Decatur  In  Algiers. 
Anthell.    George:     Scherzo,    The    Golden 
Spike.' 

Bales,  Richard:  Music  for  Strings.' 
Barber,  Samuel :  Symphony  No.  1  (new  ver- 
sion ) . 

Barber.  Samuel:  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra . 
Barber,  Samuel:  Commando  March. 
Bart  ok.  Bela:  Concerto  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra.       ^  • 

Bartok,  Bela:  Portrait,  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra.' 
Benjamin,  Arthur:  Cotillon  Suite. 
Benjamin,  Arthur:  Overture,  Italian  Com- 
edy. 

Bennett,  Robert  Russell:  Overture  to  an 
Imaginary  Drama. 

Bernstein,  Leonard:  Fancy  Free  (ballet). 
Bergsma,    William:     Music    on    a    Quiet 
Theme.' 

Bornscheln,  Franz:  Ode  to  the  Brave.' 
Bornscheln.  Franz:  Moon  Over  Taos. 
Bortktewlcz,    Sergei:    Concerto   for    piano 
and  orchestra. 

Britten.  Benjamin:  Four  Sea  Interludes. 
Bruckner.  Anton:  Symphony  No.  4. 
Busonl.  Femicclo:  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra. 

Busonl.  Ferrucclo:  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra. 

Calker.  Darrell :  Penguin  Island.' 
Canteloube,  Joseph:  Suite  of  Songs  Prom 
the  Auvergne. 
Carpenter,  John  A.:  Dance  Suite.' 
Castro.  Juan   (Argentine) :  Arabal  (Slnfo- 
nla  Argentina). 

Chnvez.     Carlos     (Mexico) :     Slnfonla    de 
Balle. 
Clemenu,  Otis:  Prelude  and  March.' 
Cole.  Ulrlc:  Divertimento. 
Copland.  Aaron:  A  Lincoln  Portrait. 
Copland,  Aaron:  Billy  the  Kid. 
Copland.  Aaron:  Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Mnn 
Copland.  Aaron:  Outdoor  Overture. 
Copland.  Aaron,  R-  deo. 
Cornellssen.  Arnold:  Symphony  No.  l.« 
Cornel Issen,  Arnold:  Lilac  Bush  In  Bloom.' 
Cowell,  Henry:  Ancient  Desert  Drone. 
Creston.  Paul:  Chant,  1942.' 
Creston.  Paul:  Frontiers. 
Crist.  Balnbrldge:  American  Epic:  1820.' 
Crist.  Balnbrldge:  Souvenir  de  Ballet,  e 


Delamarter,  Eric:  They,  Too,  Went  tTown 
(overture). 

Dellus,  Frederic:  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra. 

Dellus,  Frederic:    La   Callnda    (from   Ko- 
anga). 
DeSabata,  Victor:  Juventus. 
Eppert,  Carl:  TrafBc. 
Fernandez.  Oscar  (Brazil) :  Ba tuque. 
Fulelhan,  Anis:  Comedy  Overture.' 
Fulelhan.  Anis:  Etude  for  winds. 
Gilbert,  Henry :  Overture  on  Negro  Themes. 
Gilbert.  Henry:  Riders  to  the  Sea. 
Gnattali,  Radame:  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra.' 
Gould,  Morton:  American  Salute. 
Gould,  Morton:  Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra. 
Gould,  Morton:  Cowboy  Rhapsody. 
Gould,  Morton:  Sinfonietta. 
Grainger,  Percy:  Suite  In  a  Nutshell. 
Grainger,  Percy:  Danish  Folk  Song  Suite. 
Grainger,  Percy:  Youthful  Suite. 
Guarnieri,    Camargo     (Brazil)  :     Abertura 
Concertante. 

Harris,  Roy:    Acceleration.* 
Hart.  Weldon:  Darling  Cory. 
Hindemith,  Paul,  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Hlndemlth,  Paul:  Mathis  der  Maler. 
Hoist,  Gustav :  Bulte  In  E  flat  Major. 
H(^t,  Gustav:  The  Planets. 
Howe,  Mary:    Paean.' 
Howe,  Mary:  American  Piece. 
Ibert,  Jacques:    Divertissement. 
dJndy,  Vincent:   Symphony  on  a  French 
Mountain  Air. 

Jacobi,  Frederic:  Four  Dances. 
Jones,  Charles:  Overture  for  orchestra.' 
Kabalevsky.  Dmitri:    Symphony  No.  2. 
Kabalevsky,     Dmitri:        Overture,     Colas 
Breugnon. 

Khacbaturyan,  Aram:   Dances  from  Gay- 
aneh. 

Khacbaturyan,  Aram:  Concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra. 
Khrennlkov,  Tlkhon:    Symphony  No.  1. 
Kindler.  Hans:  The  Seven  Provinces.' 
Kindler,  Hans:  Scherzo,  Hop-Prog.' 
Kilpatrick.  Jack:    Three  Ozark  Dances. 
Lee,  Dai-Keong:   Hawaiian  Festival  Over- 
ture.' 

Lee.  Dal-Keong:  Prelude  and  Hula. 
Leng,  Alfonso  (Chile)  :  Canto  de  Invlerno. 
Mahler,  Gustav:  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde. 
Mahler,  Gustav:  Symphony  No.  4. 
Mahler,  Gustav:   Lieder  Eines  Fahrenden 
Gesellen. 

Martinu,  Bohuslav:   Thunderbolt.* 
McDonald,  Harl:  Bataan.' 
McKay.  G.  P.:  Symphonic  Miniature. 
Mennin,  Peter:   Folk  Overture.' 
Menottl.  Gian  Carlo:  The  Old  Maid  and 
the  Thief  (opera). 

Menottl,  Gian  Carlo:  Concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra. 

Milhaud,  Darius:  Corcerto  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestr# 

Milhaud,    Darius:     Quatre    Chansons    de 
Ronsard. 
Milhaud.  Darius:  Suite  Provencale. 
Olmstead :  Suite  for  voice  and  orchestra. 
Pescara.  Aurellq:  Tibet. 
Piston,  Walter:  Symphony  No.  2.' 
Piston,  Walter,  The  Incredible  Flutist. 
Ponce.    Manuel     (Mexico):     Chapultepec; 
Concierto  del  Sur,  for  guitar  and  orchestra. 
Prokofieff,  Serge:  Lieutenant  Klje. 
Prokofleff ,  Serge :  Concerto  No.  2  for  violin 
and  orchestra. 

Prokofleff,  Serge:  Concerto  No.  3  for  piano 
and  orchestra. 

Prokofleff,      Serge:       Gala      Performance 
(ballet). 
Prokofleff,  Serge:  Peter  and  the  Wolf. 
Read,  Gardner:  Prelude  and  Toccata. 
Read.  Gardner:  Night  Flight. 
Rlegger,  WalUngf ord :  Canon  and  Fugue. 
Riegger,     Walllngford:     Passacaglla     and 
Pugue.' 
Riegger.     Walllngford:     Funeral     March.' 
Rietl.  Vlttorlo:  Night  Shadow  (ballet). 


Rietl,  Vlttorlo:   Waltz  Academy   (ballet). 

Schuman,  William:  News  Reel. 

Schuman,  William:  Prayer,  1943. 

Schuman,  William:  Side  Show. 

Shapleigh,  Bertrtun:   Mirage.' 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri:  Symphony  No.  7. 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri:  Symphony  No.  9. 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri:  Concerto  for  piano 
and  orchestra. 

Shostakovich,  Dmitri:  Song  of  the  United 
Nations.' 

Shure.  R.  Deane:  The  Flax  Spinner.' 

Stravinsky,  Igor:  Pour  Norwegian  Moods. 

Stravinsky,      Igor:       Comedla      Balletlca 
(ballet). 

Stravinsky,     Igor:     Danses     Concertantes 
(ballet) . 

Stravinsky.  Igor:  Jeu  de  Cartes. 

Talisman,  Alexandre:  Polish  Rhapsodic. 

Tansman.  Alexandre:  Symphony  No.  6.' 

Tavarez,  Hekel  (Brazil):  Concerto  in  Bra- 
zilian Forms  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Tavarez,  Hekel  (Brazil) :  Danza  de  Cabodo. 

Taylor,  Deems:  Marco  Takes  a  Walk. 

Tschalkovsky,  Peter:   Overture,  The  Voy- 
vode. 

Van  Vactor,  David:  Overture  to  a  Comedy 
No.  2. 

Villa    Lobos,    Heltor    (Brazil) :     Bachiana 
Braslliera  Nos.  2  and  6. 

Villa   Lobos,   Heltor    (Brazil) :    Impressoes 
Seres  telras. 

Vasquez,    Jos6     (Mexico) :     Acuarelas    de 
Viaje 

Wagenaar,  Bernard:  Feuilleton.* 

Wagenaar.  Bernard :  Song  of  Mourning.* 

Wagner,  Joseph:  Festival  Processions. 

Walton,  William:  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra. 

Ward,  Robert:   Symphony  No.  1. 

Warren,  Elinor:  King  Arthur's  Farewell. 

Weinberger,  Jaromlr:  Czech  Rhapsody.' 

Wilkes,  Robert  W.:  Tolentlne  Overture. 

Wilkes.  Robert  W.:  Twilight  Dreams.' 

Williams,   Vaughan:    Three   English    Folk 
Songs. 

Wlren,  Dag:  Serenade  for  string  orchestra.* 

Wlren,  Dag:  Overture  Joyeuse. 

Wlren,  Dag:  Scherzo. 

ZimbalLst,  Efrem:  American  Rhapsody. 


Soil  ConseryatioB 


First  concert   performance  anywhere. 


First  concert  performance  anywhere. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Florida  Times-Union  of  May 
27,  1947: 

BCONOIIT.  TES,   BUT  NOT  FOOLISH   PENNT 
FINCHINQ 

Tazpaylng  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
Insistent  in  their  demands  that  cosU  of  gov- 
ernment be  reduced,  that  services  be  im- 
proved, and  that  the  tendency  toward  an 
aristocracy  In  the  Government  service — gov- 
ernment at  all  levels — be  checked.  They 
want  to  see  cuts  made  in  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral budget,  now  before  Congress  and  calling 
for  more  than  |3T,000,000,000. 

These  citizens  are  not  so  foolish,  however, 
as  to  think  that  economy-minded  Members 
of  Congress  can  pick  up  the  budget  of  a  de- 
partment of  their  Government  In  Washing- 
ton and  arbitrarily  chop  off  any  fixed  per- 
centage with  safety.  If  there  be  any  who 
think  that  can  be  done  without  danger  to  the 
Nation's  future,  they  should  study  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  budget,  which  the 

'  First  concert  performance  anywhere. 
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OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  HALE  BOGCS 

or  LOtnslANA 

IN  THi  HOUSK  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 
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of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak - 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

I  Include  the  foUowing  edl- 

the  New  Orleans  Item   of 


1K7. 


Russia's 
has 

now  be 
of   aovieti-domlnsted 


Bui  pula 


NO  TIMS  TO  SPABS 

bold   political   coup   in   Hungary 
!oUowwl  by  reports  tlutt  steps  will 
to  form  a  Balkan  federation 
countries    In    eastern 
iembershlp   might   Include   Htm- 
~'',    Rumania,    and    Yugoslavia. 
Poland.    That    would     be    a 
line-up.   and   the   posslbUlty  of 
1  was  grimly  undenicored  by  the 
a     Bulgarian     antl-Communlst. 
on  charges  similar  to  those 
Hungarian  coup, 
be  a  more  lanMtfUte  and  im- 
for   a  Vnlted   States   of 
a   Its   abaoice.   a  Balkan   Union 
be  expanded  to  Include  nations 
Communists,  while  not  yet  pre- 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  be- 
Kconomic   necessity   dictates  a 
federation.    Whether  tt  la  to  be 
union  or  a  totalitarian  chain 


Peikov 

the 

OOLlld 

ar  [lunent 


que  lUon. 
Sec  etary 


From  where,  we  wotild  ask.  did  the  li_ 
tlve  for  the  Hungarian  coup  come?    Or 
Bulgarian   purge   that   Is   now   In   prr 
From  whom  would  the  Initiative  for  a 
Federation  come?    The  Kuropeans? 
Metyas      Rakosy.      Hungary's      Commi 

dictator  under  the  Soviet  aegis,  has 

thst  he  outwitted  the  United  States  by 
swiftness  of  his  seisure  of  power. 

Secretary  Msrehall  and  all  other  AmrMt 
know  the  answer  to  that.    Is  It  to  be  a  '  ril 
of  Sovletlzed  Kuropean  Republics  or  a  Unll 
States  of  Europe?     It  la  in  large  measure 
to  decide,  not  by  "encouragement."  )   it 
outright   inttlat  ve. 


The  Q—i  Raad 


.     of   State    UarahaU.    while 
A  nerlcan  encouragement,  disavows 
Iclpstton.     "It  would  be  neither 
iSeaetous  for  this  Ooternment  to 
to  draw  up  unilaterally  a  program 
place  Ittrope  on  its  feet  cconom- 
now  says.     "Thu  is  the  business 
The  initiative,  I  think,  must 
Europe." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTHI 

or  NIW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRK8ENTATI1 
Tuesdcy,  June  10   1947 

Mr      WADSWORTH.      Mr.     Speal 
under  leave  to  extenu  my  remarks  in 
RkcoiD,  I  include  the  following  w( 
broadcast  by  Dp.  Prank  N.  D.  Bucli_ 
from  Caux.  Swir.zerland.  June  4. 1M7. 
troduced  by  Rear  Adr '.  Richard  E.  Byi 

Rka«   Asm.   Rrhasd   B.    Btsd.    I   const 
It   a  great   privilege   to   be   given    the 
portunlty    to   precede    Dr.    Frank   Burhi 
on  this  broadcast.    As  I  see  It.  Frank 
msn  and  his  many  associates  sre  Ins  pit 
If  jou  could  know  exactly  what  this  grt 
*•    **»«.    you    would    see    that    their    It. 
are  conplctely  dedicated  to  the  greatest 
all  causes — the  achievement  of  peace, 
mony  and  good  will  In  the  world     These  _ 
and  women,  their  whole  families,  give  th«_ 
selves  unselfishly.    They  have  gone  out  inl 
the   world  and  have  given   up  their  h( 
and  sscurity.    They  work  without  pay.    Thi 
attitude  to  akin  to  that  of  the  dladples 
old. 

We  know  that  many  minorities  have 
ganlasd    themselves    Into    strong    unlU 
purely  selliah  purposes,  but  this  group  to 
secrated  to  the  cause  of  good.    They  are 
plementing  in  a  pracUcai  way  what  Cli 
taught  a.OOO  years  ago;  and  make  no  mtot 
sbout  It.  many  naUons  of  the  world  are 
ginning  to  feel  tta  Influence. 

We  know  that  there  Is  evil  in  the  unit 
and  due  to  that  evil  there  to  much  bad 
in  the  world     But  It  to  my  convicUon 
there  to  far  nwre  good  will  than  there  to 
will      But  the  world  has  suftergU  imme«_. 
ably  and  to  still  suffering  from  seUlsiini. 
and  that  to  bscaoas  the  selfish  groups  hai 
developed  a  9Ml«s  for  organlali^  and  mc~ 
bili2lng  whereas  those  of  good  will  have  sel^ 
dom  demonstrated  a  talent  for  organlzti 
Consequently  only   too  often   the  bad 
dominates  the  affairs  of  men  with 
ing  resulta  In  the  form  of  cruelty, 
despair.   rtarvattOB.  cImms   and    war.   all 
which  leMl  asovs  sliSBglh  and  power  to 
forces  at  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  MRA  not  only 
mobilizing  good  wUl  the  world  over,  but 
changing  men  of  bad  will  to  the  end  that  tl., 
good  will  eventually  predominates,  so  that 
the  human  race  will  no  longer  resort  to 
toy  WUl  choose  rather  to  settle  quest  loi 
•cross  the  godly  table  of  arbitration.  Wt 
know  that  thta  to  a  materlallsUc  age  whecwl 
man's  genius  has  been  largely  expended  onf 
the  development  of  material  science  to  tb« 
neglect  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  science 
of  human  relationships  The  MRA  hs.«;  lie 
snawer.     How  else  can  msn  fit  himself      kqi 
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that  I  was  Ma  Jen'  Brown.  I  found  that  I  was 
Mr.  Anyman  facing  Major  Change." 

He  had  foimd  the  good  road,  the  road  of  a 
change  of  heart.  As  we  travel  this  road  mira- 
cles happen  and  renaissance  and  true  secu- 
rity will  follow  In  their  train. 

A  steel  worker  came  to  our  training  center 
here  at  Caux.  He  had  been  a  Communtot  for 
28  years.  He  had  trained  his  daughter  until 
she  became  even  more  radical  than  he.  Yet 
that  daughter  was  changed  and  persuaded 
her  father  to  come  to  Caux.  Before  he  left 
us  he  read  a  poem  that  he  had  written. 
These  are  his  words: 

-I  contemplate,  and  bow  In  awe 
Before  God's  master  plan; 
I  watch  the  miracle  superb— 
The  change  In  selfish  man. 

"The  snows  on  Dent-du-Mldl 
Are  but  the  robes  of  grace: 
God  has  a  plan  for  every  man, 
And  each  one  has  a  place." 

This  Bteel  worker  now  writes,  "I  was  a  new 
creature  In  Christ  and  the  experience  at 
Caux  sealed  forever  my  allegiance  to  the 
Highest.  Thto  to  the  first  time  in  years  that 
I  have  written  anything  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, for.  for  the  last  28  years,  my  pen  and 
any  talents  I  possessed  were  given  to  pro- 
claiming and  proclaiming  very  forcibly  my 
belief  In  the  materialism  of  the  Marxist 
theory." 

People  summon  new  hope  whenever  you 
give  the  voice  of  faith  as  a  stire  and  certain 
answer  for  even  the  darkest  days.  I  thank 
God  for  the  mounting  evidence — sometimes 
In  the  headlines,  more  often  behind  the 
headlines — that  thto  to  true. 

I  hold  In  my  hnnd  today  a  report  by  the 
noted  Associated  Press  columnist  DeWltt 
Mackenzie,  which  he  calls  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  In  hto  experience.  He  tells  of 
the  striking  new  plans  which  one  of  China's 
foremost  soldier-statesmen  has  been  de- 
veloping for  his  nation.  Concerned  over  the 
tragic  divisions  of  his  country.  General  Ho, 
who  as  China's  Chief  of  Staff  received  the 
surrender  of  2,000,000  Japanese  In  China, 
and  who  now  represents  his  country  on  the 
United  Nations  Military  Staff  Committee, 
went  to  a  Moral  Rearmamant  conference  in 
America. 

This  to  the  new  truth  be  saw  there.  He 
says.  "During  the  past  20  years  of  my  fight 
against  materialism  In  China,  the  method  I 
used  was  force  against  force,  and  organl- 
ratlon  against  organization.  I  have  now 
come  to  the  very  firm  concltislon  that  I  must 
fight  an  Idea  with  an  Idea." 

General  Ho  now  puts  first  the  moral  re- 
habilitation of  China.  He  believes  that 
along  with  economic  reform  must  come  the 
moral  force  that  will  give  new  standards 
to  the  country  In  short,  says  the  General, 
there  to  no  use  merely  trying  to  reform  the 
Communistc  by  naked  force  alone.  It  would 
be  best  to  solve  the  Comnrunist  problem  by 
moral  force.  He  stresses  the  Importance  of 
ratolng  the  moral  standards  of  society  in 
China  as  a  whole.  Including  Communists  and 
Kuomlntang. 

To  this  end  he  has  submitted  to  his  gov- 
ernment detailed  plans  for  sending  at  once 
selected  groups  of  his  countrymen  to  Switz- 
erland and  America  for  training  in  Moral 
Rearmament.  He  specifies  that  these  men 
must  be  unselfish  by  nature,  and  able- 
bodied,  that  they  must  be  men  of  faith  and 
that  they  must  return  to  give  at  least  1 
year's  service  to  the  development  of  this 
Ideology  In  their  country.  He  concludes 
with  these  memorable  words.  "To  put  the 
world  in  order,  we  must  first  put  the  nation 
In  order:  to  put  the  nation  In  order,  we 
must  put  the  family  In  order;  to  put  the 
family  m  order,  we  must  cultivate  our  per- 
sonal life:  and  to  cultivate  our  personal  life, 
we  must  driit  set  our  hearts  right." 


Here  surely  is  statesmanlike  planning,  a 
new  approach  to  the  problems  of  fratricidal 
strife  which  menace  so  many  nations  today. 

Here  at  Catix,  in  the  heart  of  troubled 
Europe,  and  at  Mackinac  Islaud  in  America 
there  are  centers  for  ideological  training  to 
which  the  ordinary  man  and  the  statesman 
are  coming  In  growing  numbers,  and  they 
are  finding  there  new  hope  and  the  way 
out  of  confusion.  One  of  the  statesmen 
from  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  last  sum- 
mer said,  "At  Caux  I  found  the  answer  to 
Parto." 

India,  a  center  of  considerable  confusion 
today,  sent  a  dtotlnguished  delegation  ot 
leaders.  One  was  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  United  Provinces.  He  said. 
"Two  main  ideologies  are  likely  to  capture 
the  Imagination  of  the  people  of  India.  One 
to  the  ideology  of  Karl  Marx.  The  other  to 
the  ideology  advocated  by  Moral  Rearma- 
ment." Indian  newspapers  got  the  point. 
They  said  It  In  headlines — "Caux,  the  an- 
swer to  conununism.' 

The  son  of  an  Indian  peer  came  to  Caux 
with  his  parents.  He  was  drifting  aimlessly. 
He  was  gripped  by  the  new  life  he  saw  for 
himself  and  hto  country.  He  found  a  love 
for  the  millions  of  India  and  to  a  spokesman 
in  the  making  for  that  nation. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the 
economic  world.  Every  major  coal  field  In 
Britain  was  represented  at  Caux.  In  the 
most  critical  year  for  the  Brlttoh  mines  these 
leaders  went  back  to  settle  disputes  and  raise 
production.  There  was  more  coal  because 
there  was  a  new  spirit.  These  miners  have 
not  only  Increased  production,  they  have 
happy  homes. 

A  Brlttoh  Member  of  Parliament  said.  "A 
fresh  wind  of  liberty  and  good  will  blovra 
from  Caux  over  the  ruined  nations."  Today 
he  to  heading  a  committee  of  Parliamentar- 
ians who  are  inviting  government  leaders 
from  other  countries  to  Join  them  here  to 
plan  the  moral  and  spiritual  rebirth  of  na- 
tions which  will  make  peace  secure.  Labor 
leads  In  many  lands.  Labor  led  by  God  can 
unite  the  world. 

Army  leaders,  too,  see  a  new  role  for  them- 
selves and  their  forces,  to  give  quickly  to 
their  nations  the  added  strength  of  an  in- 
spired ideology. 

And  thank  God  there  to  now  at  work  a 
world  force  of  people,  ideologically  equipped, 
who  know  bow  a  new  moral  climate  can  be 
produced  because  of  what  has  happened  in 
their  own  lives.  Workers  and  soldiers, 
housewives,  and  statesmen,  farmers  and  in- 
dustrialists, young  and  old,  they  have  no 
new  paper  plans  to  offer.  They  have  experi- 
ence which  cannot  be  denied.  They  know 
that  a  change  of  heart  to  possible.  They 
know  that  definite,  -decisive  guidance  from 
God  Is  available,  today  as  always. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  present  In  Rome  at 
the  ceremonies  which  proclaimed  as  saint  a 
statesman  of  hto  day.  Nikolatis  von  der  Flue, 
who  lived  in  Switzerland  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Nikolaus  had  thto  gift  of  Divine 
direction.  As  he  exercised  It,  he  became  the 
saviour  of  hto  country.  He  was  a  farmer 
who  tilled  hto  land  well,  a  soldier,  a  magis- 
trate. At  50,  oppressed  by  the  problems 
of  a  warring  world,  he  gave  up  much  to 
follow  radically  the  guidance  of  God.  Soon 
his  Inspired  good  sense,  knowledge  of  men 
and  singleness  of  heart  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  hto  contemporaries,  not  only  In 
Switzerland  but  in  all  Etu-ope.  He  became 
the  most  sought-after  arbiter  In  affairs  of 
state.  When  the  bitter  quarreto  of  the  Can- 
tons brought  his  country  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  it  was  hto  God-given  answer  which 
set  Switzerland  on  the  good  road  that  gave 
her  unity.  It  is  most  timely  that  thto  states- 
man of  600  years  ago,  who  listened  for  God's 
word  and  fearlessly  passed  it  on  to  his  gen- 
eration, should  today  receive  thto  supreme 


recognition.     Today  he   to  a  saint  for  o\ir 
times,  a  model  for  the  United  Nations. 

A  diplomat  led  by  God — a  nation  united. 
Is  that  the  answer? 

An  Arab  Foreign  Minister  said,  '"rhe  world 
to  at  the  crossroads.  One  road  leads  to  revo- 
lution and  chaos.  The  other  to  reaction  and 
despair.  Moral  Rearmament  to  the  third 
way — the  way  of  an  Inspired  democracy  that 
wUl  vmlte  the  world." 

Democracy  s  inspired  Ideology  to  a  life  to  be 
lived,  a  road  to  be  followed.  A  whole  new 
order  of  statemanshlp  to  required.  Cabinet 
mintoters  to  rule  well  must  change  people. 
Ordinarily  cablneta  do  not  have  that  art. 

As  men  change,  nations  find  a  new  level 
of  living  that  makes  problems  melt. 

As  men  listen  to  God  and  obey  His  orders, 
nations  find  a  pattern  that  makes  plain  God's 
will  for  government. 

Here  to  the  good  road.  Anyone  can  travel 
it.  Everyone  mtist  travel  It — ordinary  men 
and  the  statesman  alike. 

As  we  step  out  upon  It.  God  becomes  real. 
Pear  vantohes  and  life  opens  out.  There  to 
no  need  for  detours:  the  good  road  lies 
straight  ahead. 

"When  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when 
ye  turn  to  the  left,  thine  ears  shall  hear  s 
word  behind  thee  saying.  'Thto  to  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  It.' " 

"Nations  shall  rtm  unto  thee  because  of 
the  Lord  thy  God.  And  great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children." 


Soil-Conserration  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Lions  Club,  of  Albia,  Iowa,  urging 
that  appropriations  be  continued  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Government  units  so  that  the  soil-con- 
servation program  may  be  continued: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  to 
now  in  session  and  to  considering  appro- 
priations for  the  benefit  of  the  Deptirtment 
of  Agriculture  which  affect  the  sou -conser- 
vation program  as  now  being  conducted  In 
Monroe  County,  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  program  now  In 
extotence  and  planned  to  of  great  value  to 
our  community  and  ita  land  and  farming 
population,  and  It  being  the  desire  of  the 
Albia  Lions  Club  that  such  practices  be  con- 
tinued, and  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
such  belief:    Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Albia  Lions  Club  of  Albia, 
Iowa.  That  It  to  the  belief  of  said  club  that 
the  soil -conservation  practices  now  being 
conducted  In  Monroe  County,  Iowa,  and  the 
State  of  Iowa,  should  be  continued,  and  we 
therefore  urge  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Gov- 
ernment unite  so  that  such  prc^rams  may 
continue;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  ovir  dtotrlct  and  to  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Passed  and  adopted  thto  4th  day  of  June 
1947. 

C.   J.    MtTSRAT, 

President. 
Attest: 

L.  L.  S.MrrH. 

Secretary. 
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Mist  We  Havt  AmIW  Deprcssioa? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PINNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R«PR«S«NTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Ml  BUCHANi\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Reccrd,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  leon  H.  Keyserllng  from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  June  8.  1947: 
1  DST  Wx  Hats  Amotrsb  DBPinsioM? 
(By  Leon  H.  Keyserltng) 

Wai  himoton. — If  a  group  of  ecouomlsu 
and  other  observers  of  current  affairs 
gathei  ed  to  appraise  America's  economic 
futurt  .  opinions  would  be  about  as  follows: 
Some  of  the  group  would  regard  a  receaslon 
its  ine  Mtable  In  less  than  a  year;  others  would 
teUev!  that  it  stm  might  be  averted  by 
>WM|  t  action.  (The  average  definition  of  a 
rceaaa  on  would  be  a  drop  In  production 
rangli  g  from  5  to  10  percent  and  unemploy- 
ment running  up  toward  five  to  six  mlUlon  ) 

A  m  ajority  would  agree  tbat.  IX  a  recession 
shoul<  come,  tt  would  be  shorter  and  ^^UUr 
than  t  tie  one  which  started  In  the  second  year 
after  ^  ?orld  War  I  and  that  there  would  then 
be  a  few  years  of  high  prosperity.  Most 
slgnlflamtjy.  a  larg*  majority  would  think 
this:  Tnleas  substantial  changes  in  popular 
atutu  las  and  ecoQaaUe  pracUcas  occur,  the 
new  p  tapcrtty  era  wm  ba  followed  within  3 
to  10  rears  by  a  deprmalon  whuh  might  be 
••  mu  ita  latftr  than  the  one  commenctiig  in 
isae  a  I  the  second  World  War  was  larger  than 
tha  fliit. 

Tlxli  concern  about  a  major  depreaaloD  in 
the  tit  ties  does  not  spring  from  luiwarranted 
peesln  ism  or  from  a  superstitious  belief  that 
hlitor  must  repeat  itself.  It  has  a  more 
solid  aaais.  WhUe  aU  cconomlsu  do  not 
•grea  is  to  all  the  causes  at  the  last  depres- 
sion, a  listing  of  the  catswl  factors  generally 
•greed  upon  Indicates  that  man?  of  these 
faeton  are  again  present  now  or  will  be  pres- 
ent wl  hln  a  few  years. 

Souii  (  of  tbesa  are  the  tendency  ot  oxu  pro- 
ductlv( !  capacity  to  outrun  our  mass  buying 
power,  the  chronic  weaJtness  of  such  bell- 
wether indxistriee  as  resldenUal  construction. 
^^^  se  rmlng   reluctance   of   capital    ln»««t- 
mmit    o  expand  as  dynamically  as  It  once 
"^^  tt  » imaertalB  tkanenta  in  foreign  trade. 
«■  nnous  dlqiarttles  In  the  pnce-and- 
•  rticture.  and  huge  differentials  In  the 
n  mt    of    national     income     whether 
niaastu  9d  by  regions  or  by  individuals.   Above 
>M»    *>>     country    as   a    whole    has    not    yet 
adoptai  I  and  put  into  action  a  fully  rounded 
antldaf  ramlon  program. 
The  ]  aajcrlty  opinion  that  this  depreealon 
'*~"*    »  several  yeara  off  rather  than  hn- 
rests  largely  upon  the  backlog  of  de- 
mand r  saultlng  from  the  war.    TiUa  pent-up 
damanc   la  regarded  as  sufficiently  powerful 
to  foras  «u  a  depression  for  soma  years.    But 
not  be  powerful  enough  to  avert  a 


mfatent 


It 


may 


raeeaalo  i  in  the  shorter  ran.  for  the  war  boom 


and  th( 

stilted 

serious 


cf  the 


postwar  restocking  boom  have  re- 
u  many  maladjuttmanu.  the  moat 
being  price  lafUtlon.  Tet  even  the 
which  may  be  Juat  around  the  cor- 
ba  avoided  or  reduced  to  minimum 
proportona  if  remedial  action  la  taken  in 
time 

^  *«^-range  program  to  avert  this  races- 
contained  m  the  Kconomle  Report 
'•■***«nt  on  January  g.     This  pfo- 
fo  rused  upon  maintaining  high  buylnc 
P°^f  ^,  match  high  production.     It  pro- 

J,  -  price  reductions,  moderate 

'-^  ai  Ittitmanu.  malntanaaee  of  rent  con- 
trol. fx|  «nsion  of  social  BMWtty  and  mlul- 


mum-wage  leglslaUon.  a  Govemi 
bousing  program,  a  surplus  In  Q, 
reeanma   over   expenditures,   and 
Bmaagement-Iabor     relations.       81m_ 
made  recently  by  six  dtstlnguUhedl 
mists  In  the  New  York  Times  magafl^ 
by  other  competent  authorttles  hava 
substantial  measure  MiBllar. 

Whether  or  not  then  tounedlate  . 
slon  efforts  receive  the  cooperation 
for  their  complete  success,  the  currt 
tlon  proTldes  us  with  a  laboratory  ^ 
we  may  learn  a  lot  about  preventing 
pression  which  looms  a  few  years  off. 

America  has  the  power  end  the  time 
vent  another. ing  or  worse.     This  prev— 
effort,  however,  cannot  commence    v    ji 
scrtptlons.     It   must  commence   wiiu 
popular  agreements  on  general  prtnclpL 
only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  comnmnj 
sents    can    we    proceed    harmonlou    y 
swiftly  to  the  development  >»f  speclQc 
xmK.     What  broad  principles,  then,  a 
now  evolve  from  eaparlence 7     In  what* 
tk»  ahould  tMs  wylauce  propel  us 

uaaoira  or  itte 

Future   historians   alone   will    be 
measure    the   full   cosu    uf    the   dc^ 
which  started  In  1938.    Even  they  mi 
to  allow  adeqtiately  for  the  happier 
world  events  might  have  taken  if  A 
had   remained    prosperous    throughot 
third  decade  of  thks  centur,- 
But  we  can  make  some  evaluatl 

now.    Over    the    10-year    period ._ 

with  1830  our  national  income  fell  fajT 
of  what  It  would  have  been  If  proei 

been     maintained:     the     amount     , 

•300.000.000.000  (adjusted)— about  the 
cost  to  us  of  the  recent  war.    This  tak, 
account  of  the  lingering  effects  of  hi 
deprlvaUon  and  social  discontent. 

Another  major  rlrpremlou  could 
drop  of  nearly  $100,000,000,000  in  our", 
national  Income,  and  unemployment 
could    easily    exceed    twenty    million. 
Just   as   the   last    depression    here 
world  revival  and  thus  paved  the 
warmakers.  another  American  econ< 
lapse   would    undermine   world    .„^ 
tlon  and  thus  blast  away  the  foum 
of  endining  peace. 

But  while  the  record  of  the  last  dt, 

slerts  us  to  the  danger,  it  does  not  , , 

us  with  a  complete  remedy.  The  m  t 
nlflcant  lesson  we  can  learn  from  tl.e 
la  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  ei 
Wlthotit  underestimating  the  far-i 
ImprovemenU  that  were  Initiated  .^ 
the  thirties,  we  must  recognise  thst  t» 
covery,  strictly  speaking,  was  not 
graater  than  that  which  had  follow* 
vfcms  dapreaalans.  and  by  the  middle 
we  were  again  on  the  economic  dc 
for  a  spell. 

True,  there  are  some  who  malnt 
the  Imperfections  In   the  recovery 
were   mainly   quantluUvc.     They    . 
asample.  that  the  public-works  prQgr_ 
not  succeed  fully  because  it  was  too 
and   too  slow   and   because   It   was  U 
off  too  sharply  after  i»36.    But  it  seer 
more  likely  tliat  the  Insufficiencies   : 
former  approaches  have  been  quanta  I 
well  as  quantitative 

The  first  of  these  insufficiencies  arose 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
making  the  effort      They  were  emj 
to  act  only  after  the  depression   y 
us  in  full  force.    Tliey  checked  the  -^^ 
lire,  but  they  dM   not  put  It  out  enl 
Nor  did   they   develop   an   apparatus 
can    be   used   without    m<3dlflcatkm 
future.     It   la   hard   to   build   an    .._ 
flre-prevenUon  system  In  the  middle  ot 
fire 

Another  inaufltoiancy  in  our  pre«^ 
forts  cannot  be  extenuated  so  easily, 
moch  trust  was  put  in  the  Idea  that  w 
Oovemmeat  programa  can   be  used  to , 

large  employment  regardless  of  their  ^-f 
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51       .ess  system.     To  lllus- 
^a.  at  ot     3.000.000  people 
does  not   necessarily   add 
I  the   net   number   of   em- 
Id  four  million  If  Its  In- 
Is   to   stimulate   private 
Be  million;  or  It  may  add 
lt«  Indirect  consequence 
employment  by  one  mll- 
hvpodermics    are    given. 
It  thing  to  watch  Is  their 
liole  economy — In  the  long 

1     ufflclency  In  our  prevl- 

<        is.  however,  was  that 

..iough  emphasis  upon 

rlthln  the  enterprise  sys- 

lr,\  V  to  Illustrate  this  m 

fi      situation.     Of  present 

»r     !tig  at  sn  annual  rate 

'  •••0,  about  til 7,000.000,- 

salarlee.  about  glS.OOO.- 

come.  and  about  $15,000.- 

proflts.     (The  remainder 

kl  income — Interest,  rents. 

visions  within  the  enter- 

•■    uuly  determine  wages, 

i    odU. 

economic  budget  shows, 
-quarters  or  more  of  na- 
I  expenditures  are  attrlbu- 
>usmess  and  international 
only  about  one-quarter 
Ible  to  Federal,  SUte.  and 

Bltcles  pursued  within  the 

we  more  effect  upon  the 

jeulth  than  any  programs 

fcy  undertake,  unless  the 

undertake  to  run   the 

brr-vs  enterprise  and  re- 
•mment  are  both  es- 
kli  tcnance  of  prosperity 
TTork  of  otir  democratic 
Jer  can  do  Its  full  share 
rertse  delineation  of  the 
working  relationship 

OV    UHTXaFElSS 

ii-^    lellneatlon  by  stating 

some  ovarttmpllflcation. 

It  for  maintaining  maxl- 

productlon.  and  proeper- 

Py    fabulous    capacity    to 

ae  flow  of  Income  to  pro- 

In  equilibrium  with  the 

Bnsumers,  and  while  cer- 

irlcos  may  help,  the  major 

kbiliatng  factors  are  the 

'fttkmahlps  of  the  enter- 

I  relationships,  theie  wiU 
•ment  between  man- 
^3ome  disagreements 
seiUed  by  the  relative 
les.  But  mere  tests  of 
^re  add  up  to  economic 
-  impcraonai  oompetiUve 
I  by  Adam  Smith.  Both 
:»d  labor  leaderahip 
paclty  for  foresight, 
uion  of  the  national 
fit  own. 

houid  Km  to  answer 

kind  of  proflts,  prices, 

supply  and  demand  la 

Bt  levels  which  our  re- 

IuaI    freedoms    permit? 

land   labor.  In  conjunc- 

Vf    '()  this  question  than 

It        wm  both  be  better 

A    i  so  shall  we  all. 

<  ent  advice  at  Preal- 

:>r  remain  moderate  in    j 

land    that    buslneaman 

tu  reduce  prloea  whata 

'•vomes  fully  undar- 

ki  '     nany   people   hava 

ient  .I  advice  on  prlcea. 
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some  have  satd  that  moral  suasion  was  sure 
to  fall.  But  would  they  regard  compulsory 
regulation  of  prices  and  wages  In  peacetime 
as  consistent  with  the  blend  of  private  and 
public  action  best  suited  to  the  American 
tradition  and  needs? 

President  Truman's  advice  on  prices  has 
l>een  in  accord  with  the  evolution  of  Ameri- 
can experience.  But  while  this  experience 
shows  the  need  for  a  wise  admixture  of  pri- 
vate and  public  action.  It  has  not  yet  forged 
all  of  the  Instrumentalities  required  tot  the 
blend.  Only  strong  action,  comprehending 
the  needs  of  the  whole  economy  and  sensi- 
tively adjusted  to  these  needs,  can  stabilize 
a  system  as  complex  and  interdependent  as 
ours.  The  economic  system,  like  nature,  ab- 
hors a  vacuum;  and  since  the  price- wage- 
proflt  relationship  Is  not  to  be  fixed  by  Gov- 
ernment flat,  this  question  thrusts  Itself  In- 
escapably forward :  What  other  devices  with- 
in the  enterprise  system  Itself  will  accomplish 
workable  results?  This  requires  a  fresh  look 
at  the  whole  problem  of  business  size  and 
practices. 

While  we  should  work  steadfastly  to  keep 
the  doors  of  opportunity  open  to  small.  Indi- 
vidualistic enterprise  and  to  prosecute  mo- 
nopolistic misdoing,  we  cannot  re-create  the 
pre-Clvil  War  pattern  or  achieve  economic 
stability  by  applying  standards  of  size  alone. 
Today  some  Industries  which  are  organized 
on  a  large.  Integrated  basis  are  administering 
their  prices  at  lower  levels  than  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

In  contrast,  the  home-bulldlng  function, 
which  can  hardly  be  called  an  industry  at 
all — It  Is  mostly  In  the  hands  of  very  small 
operators — has  been  notoriously  Inefflclent, 
highly  resistant  to  technological  change,  and 
Is  presently  pricing  Its  product  out  of  the 
market.  And  one  reason  for  the  difficulty  of 
the  farm  price  situation  Is  the  lack  of  organ- 
ization In  farming  which  makes  a  wise  price 
policy  hard  to  adopt  even  were  it  defined. 

This  suggests  that  the  older  and  simpler 
concept  of  trust  busting  needs  to  be  mod- 
ernized by  attention  to  problems  such  as 
these:  where  certain  Industries  have  already 
acquired  a  degree  of  concentration  which 
makes  monopolistic  abuse  possible,  how  can 
this  concentrated  power  be  used  to  stabilize 
rather  than  to  exploit  the  economy?  In 
those  Industries  where  competition  still  ex- 
ists or  Is  attainable,  how  can  this  competi- 
tion serve  as  a  stimulus  to  efficiency  without 
preventing  the  coordination  of  effort  which 
healthful  price  policies  may  require? 

Where  prices  of  a  particular  item  should 
be  lowered,  and  no  one  businessman  can 
afford  to  take  the  first  step  alone,  how  can 
many  businessmen  similarly  situated  take 
the  step  together?  Where  the  retailer  and 
the  wholesaler  must  synchronize  their  price 
policies,  how  can  this  l>e  accomplished? 
Where  industrial  prices,  farm  prices  and 
wages  are  interrelated,  how  can  the  business- 
man, the  farmer  and  the  laborer  work  things 
out  Instead  of  calling  each  other  names? 

While  both  the  NRA  and  the  (DPA  had 
their  defects,  and  while  there  Is  scant  desire 
to  resuscitate  either,  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try turned  to  the  first  to  f  ght  deflation  and 
to  the  second  to  fight  Inflation  Indicates  that 
some  coordination  becomes  essential  when 
economic  stability  Is  seriously  endangered. 
The  Government  should  not  discourage  such 
stabilizing  efforU  by  enterprise  as  show  fair 
promise  of  an  adequate  and  preferable  al- 
ternative to  intensive  Government  control 
and  regulation.  And  avoiding  the  evils  of 
the  corporative  state  does  not  mean  indus- 
trial self-regulation  free  from  (Government 
vigilance  In  the  public  interest. 

Similar  considerations  are  applicable  to 
labor  organizations.  The  true  purpose  of 
large-scale  labor  organization  Is  not  to  enable 
ever  more  powerful  labor  leaders  to  fight  on 
equal  terms  with  ever  more  powerful  employ- 
ers.    Large-scale  labor  organization,  at  its 


best,  can  help  to  reduce  the  glaring  dispari- 
ties In  the  wage  structure  and  standards  of 
living,  can  aid  In  the  development  of  a  self- 
dlsclpUned  labor  movement,  can  put  a  power- 
ful shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  social  progress, 
and  can  Join  with  Industry  and  Government 
in  the  formulation  and  application  of  stabili- 
zation policies  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be 
significant. 

Sound  competition,  directed  toward  In- 
creased efficiency,  should  l>e  encouraged.  But 
there  is  also  need  to  evolve  instrumentalities 
of  expression  and  action  through  which  in- 
dustry and  labor  can  work  alone  and  with 
Government  to  master  rather  than  succumb 
to  the  gigantic  problems  of  twentieth  century 
Industrialism.  Otherwise  economic  collapse 
could  lead  to  supergovernment  and  not  to  the 
preservation  of  enterprise.  The  recognized 
primacy  of  government  should  be  used  not 
solely  to  police  and  prohibit  bad  practices  but 
also  to  encourage  good  practices.  Both  p. ice 
making  and  w-age  negotiation  will  require 
fiexible  and  realistic  experimentation  with 
new  modes  adjusted  to  new  needs. 

THE    SOLE    or   COVXRNMENT 

While  determination  of  wage-price-profit 
relationships  rests  mainly  with  enterprise, 
the  Government  can  help  in  developing  some 
useful  economic  guides.  It  can  provide  Na- 
tion-wide facts  and  analyses  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  individual  employers,  trade  associa- 
tions, workers,  or  labor  unions  to  ferret  out 
by  themselves.  The  Government  may  set  up 
some  forums  for  study  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation. It  may  cooperatively  promote 
understanding  and  agreement  about  courses 
of  safety  and  danger. 

All  parties  concerned  are  only  In  the  Initial 
stages  of  this  economic  fact-finding  and  an- 
alysis. Frequently  conclusions  are  drawn 
that  profits  are  too  high  because  the  retxirn 
on  net  worth  is  greater  than  in  1929,  or  that 
wages  are  too  low  because  they  have  increased 
percentage- wise  less  than  profits  since  early 
1946,  or  that  farm  prices  are  In  greatest  need 
of  reduction  because  they  have  gone  up  more 
than  Indtistrlal  prices.  These  conclusions 
may  be  true  or  false  in  whole  or  In  part.  But 
at  best  such  facile  comparisons  with  the  past 
are  Inadequate. 

The  patterns  of  the  past  may  have  been 
undesirable;  presumably  they  could  not  have 
been  entirely  desirable  In  view  of  the  insta- 
bilities which  ensued. 

Moreover,  a  healthy  level  of  profits  or  wages 
cannot  be  measured  solely  by  national  totals. 
It  depends  also  and  even  more  upon  their 
distribution. 

The  moral  is  this:  While  currently  avail- 
able economic  guides  have  considerable  util- 
ity when  not  misused,  there  is  imperative 
need  to  refine  and  classify  these  guides  into 
more  precise  categories  for  practical  appli- 
cation. 

This  entails  a  lietter  portrayal  of  produc- 
tion goals  and  national  requirements.  In 
any  given  Industry,  It  Is  difficult  to  appraise 
appropriate  profits  imtU  we  know  more  about 
existing  plant  capacity,  measured  against  the 
capacity  required  for  our  present  and  future 
needs.  While  the  statement  Is  made  that 
farm  prices  are  too  high,  this  needs  to  be 
tested  by  a  more  discerning  look  at  farm 
standards  of  living  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  farm  production 
necessary  for  world  trade,  our  own  Industrial 
demands  at  maximum  employment,  and 
decent  diets  for  every  American  family.  And 
shortages  of  some  l>aslc~raw  materials  re- 
quire Immediate  attention. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  there  has  been 
an  understandable  slackening  of  Interest  in 
this  whole  matter  of  productive  capacity, 
national  requirements  and  goals.  There  is 
need  to  8i>eed  up  this  vital  line  of  Inquiry, 
not  to  restore  the  forced  drive  of  a  war 
economy,  but  to  marshal  every  acceptable 
incentive  toward  an  economy  of  maximum 
production  for  peacetime  plenty. 


These  Improved  economic  guides  wUl  not 
only  help  enterprise;  they  will  also  enrich 
the  perspective  of  the  Government  In  thfi 
performance  of  Its  own  inescapable  func- 
tions. These  functions  Include  a  tax  pro- 
gram which,  until  defense  expenditures  can 
be  reduced  greatly,  will  draw  Ln  more  than 
$30,000,000,000  a  year  In  revenue;  manage- 
ment of  a  national  debt  approximating  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars;  manifold  money 
and  banking  functions;  social  security,  min- 
imum wage,  and  other  protective  programs; 
the  established  regulatory  activities;  and 
necessary  public  spending  for  defense  and 
welfare  at  levels  far  above  the  prewar  rate. 

The  range  and  fiexlblUty  of  these  public 
imdertaklngs  make  them  enormously  power- 
ful weapons  for  combating  deflationary 
forces.  They  can  furnish  production  Incen- 
tives, affect  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and 
redress  Imbalances  In  the  economy  by  with- 
drawing or  adding  purchasing  power  at 
strategic  spots.  But  the  specific  adjustment 
of  all  these  goveriunental  programs  to  a 
consistent  national  economic  policy  and 
objective  should  not  be  Ignored  until  de- 
pression appears,  and  then  hastily  attempted. 
As  we  learned  from  the  last  depression, 
such  a  course  leads  to  Inconsistency  and 
lost  motion.  It  will  be  far  more  profitable 
and  less  costly  if  these  programs  are  con- 
stantly and  temperately  coordinated  with 
all  other  efforts — especislly  those  of  enter- 
prise— to  maintain  continuous  prosperity. 
It  Is  easier  to  hold  fast  to  prosperity  than 
to  recapture  It.  An  ounce  of  prevention 
Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

This  coordination  of  ail  governmental 
programs  does  not  Imply  a  planned  economy 
c*  more  Goveniment  Intervention.  The 
people  who  have  complained  most  fre- 
quently about  lack  of  consistency  in  Gov- 
ernment policy  have  been  conservative  busi- 
nessmen and  taxpayers.  Harmonizing  var- 
ious undertakings  oares  down  rather  than 
increases  the  total^slze  of  the  Government 
structure.  It  weeds  out  duplications.  It 
puts  the  spotlight  on  what  is  vital  and  what 
Is  superficial. 

THE  BOLK  or  T78  AIX 

Transcending  all  these  specifics,  the  cam- 
paign for  continuous  prosperity  must  be 
affirmative  and  aggressive.  Defense  wUl  not 
win  the  war  against  unemployment.  Eco- 
nomic Maginot  Line  strategy  would  have 
ruinous  consequences.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica need  to  be  electrified  by  our  limitless 
possibilities,  not  frightened  Into  action  by 
prophets  of  disaster. 

Our  national  income  (1944  dollars)  now 
Is  about  64  percent  greater  than  It  was  In 
the  last  year  l>efore  the  war:  almost  3  times 
what  It  was  In  the  depression  year  1932; 
72  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  the  peak 
prosperity  year  1929.  During  the  war  we 
made  enormous  strides  In  producing  faster 
and  more  cheaply.  If  we  apply  these  tech- 
niques, our  national  Income  can  mount 
steadily  in  the  years  ahead.  Nothing  but 
folly  can  prevent  us  from  attaining  extra- 
ordinary and  tiniversally  enjoyed  standards 
of  living  and  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment. There  can  l>e  so  much  for  all  that 
the  removal  of  unmerited  poverty  will  re- 
move the  threat  to  merited  wealth.  This 
is  what  Eric  Jolinston  calls  "America 
Unlimited." 

Prosperity  Is  ours  for  the  doing.  In  stun- 
mary  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  these  five 
lines  of  activity,  relevant  to  the  current  anti- 
recession effort  but  aimed  mainly  against 
the  terrible  threat  of  a  major  depression 
tame  time  In  the  fifties,  should  be  carried 
forward  with  relentless  vigor  and  determina- 
tion: 

1.  We  need  to  set  goals  reflecting  America's 
maximum  productive  capacity,  based  upon 
our  resources  and  skills.  We  need  to  sub- 
divide these  goals  into  at  least  a  few  major 
classifications,  so   that   production   may    be 
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to  the  optimum  satisfaction  of  human 

and  so  that  Incentives  may  be  applied 

^shortcomings  become  apparent.    These 

will  provide  an  afflrmatlve  Iropulne  to 

-*  pfr<3rt  and  a  frame  of  reference  for 

^    he  vnUdlty  of  specific  economic  poll- 

Thls  Is  a  tMk  prtHMrty  for  enjlnjers. 

snd  (ttidenta  of  human  needa. 

need  to  gain  and  apply  more  knowl- 

>esrlnf  upon  the  kind  of  Income  How 

ducers  and  consimiers  that  wtU  itlmu- 

sustHln  this  maximum  production 

maximum   employment   that  gore 

This  Invotvea  the  wage-price-proflt 

of  enterpnae.     It  also  Unoivcs  the 

ind  regulatory  policies  of  goverjiment. 

*«ry    Important   Oovemment   program 

taaatlon.  social  security,  rate  makUig. 

•**  i^^y*itt»ttuu,  afrtculiure.  health 

i^-^y  afcatB  tba  ttow  of  income  to  and 

«oducera  and  coosumers  and  thereiote 

<  ea  or  unbalancea  the  economy  depend- 
uaon    the   wladom   of   the   application. 

tting  of  separate  actions— both  private 

^ibllc— Into  the  whole  picture  of  eco- 

equUlbrlum  might  be  caUed  the  prob- 

'    mainuinlng    raajumum    purchasing 

It    requires    stUl    further    advsnces 

science    or    art    of    economics,    and 

aeeaptance  of  this  tool  by  bualncas- 

""••*.  workers,  snd  public  offlclals. 

need  to  define  more  clearly  the  re- 

roles  of  enterprise  and  government 

Ulnlng   maximum  production,   em- 

t.  and  purchasing  power.     In  .jrder 

terprlse  may  exert  a  major  sUbUlzing 

e    need    to   harmonise   our    thinking 

the  alse  and  practices  of  business  and 

<  irganlzallons  with  the  size  and  com- 
1   of  the  modem  economy      in   order 

g  )vemment  may  reinforce  the  stabilia- 
*-  of  enterprise,  we  need  ever-lncreas- 
•atlou  between  the  two  and  we  need 
all  national  economic  policies  Into  a 
nt   program.    This   calls   for    public 
lanshlp  and  Industrtol  statesmanshltx 
'  need   to  cultivate  an  ever-growing 
nding     and     cooperaUon     between 
and  labor  because  their  actions 
•wet  the  whole  economy.     This 
upon   the  leaders  of  both      It  de- 
ipon  specific  machinery  for  coopera- 
'  iich  the  Government  can  encouraae 
aa  upon  public  good  will.  ' 

need,  above  all.  to  achieve  the  popu- 
>menu  and  consenU  without  which 
.n  be  no  effective  action  in  a  dcmoc- 
This  13  a  challenge  to  all  who  help 
public  opinion  or  disseminste  in- 
1    through    the   written   or   spoken 
It  calls  for  practical  application  of 
•lest  glfu  of  political  science, 
five  main  lines  of  concentration  are 
a  summary  of  the  ptirposes  of  the 
-"t  Act  of  194«.    This  act.  approved 
.    of  both  parties,  calls  for  an 
inventory  of  the  nations  economic 
^  and  an  annual  program  to  achieve 
-'  policy  of  continuous  maximum 
production     and     purchasing 
Under  the  act.  the  Joint  Congres- 
Cunmuttee  on  the  Ectinomlc  Report 
•  CkJuncU  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
t  have  been  established,  and  those 
with  responallHIHy  are  enJoUied  to 
»tih  indurtry.  atrlettlture.  labor  and 
This  alTords  an  iwprecedented 
for  the  President,  the  Congrew 
people  to  participate  In  shaping  the 
uture  that  we  want. 

philosopher  of  history.  Toynbee 

uded  that  no  great  nation  ever  suc- 

o  the  pressure  of  competing  Ideolo- 

jpces  unless  it  first  weakened  Itaelf 

tifllcted  wounds.     If  we  make   the 

our  own  reeourcea  and  talents,  we 

alng  to  fear  in  the  course  ot  world 

Ve  hold  within  our  hands  the  capac- 

'  *"n  leadership  In  a  peaceful  world 

t   through   the  atrength   of   our 

native  endowments. 
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Speech  of  P«p«  Pint  XII 
EXTENSION  OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMA( 

or  MaaaaCHtTsrrra 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A1 
Tui'sday.  June  10,  1947 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     S^ 
under  permla&ion  to  extend  my  rei 
I  Include  the  tett  of  a  speech  of 
wide  lmpori«noe  BMMle  on  June  2, 
by  Pope  P1U.S  xn. 

In  his  anilysls  of  the  condltloi„ 
pxlst  in  the  world  of  today,  of  the 
IcBUi.  as  well  as  the  menace  and  , 
that  confronts  decent  people  throi 
the  world,  and  his  call  for  unity. 
a  result  thi-reof.  unified  action 
part    of   all    religions   and    all 
minded   persofis.  the  mesia^je   of 
Pius  XII  is  V.  orthy  of  deep  con^idei 
to  be  followed  by  definite,  constru 
unified  action  in  preserving  and  ad\ 
ing  the  truths  and  fundamentals, 
itual  and  Kovenunental.  that  we 
creeds  in  the  United  States  as  w< 
countless   millions  of  persons   in 
countries  believe  in.  and  which  are 
challenged  by  atheistic  coramunia 
TaxT  or  Ports  Warning  of  Ttxani 
Was  Iff  Speech  to  CASOiNALa 
ntt  raaa  imt 
Once  again  the  recurrence  of  the  f« 
our   holy   predecessor   and   heavenly 
provides    us    with    the    occasion,    vet 
brethren,  of  dwelling  for  a  while  wit 
on   the  great  questions  of   the   tremi 
happenUigs  of  the  day.  and  on  the 
that  threaten  the  whole  world. 

May  the  outpouring  of  our  mind  and 
which  find  an  echo  in  the  thoughts  anc 
tlmenu  so  hspplly  expressed  to  us  by  , 
venerable  dean,  be  for  each  of  you.  (   ir 
tlmate  counselors  and  faithful  help<-r-., 
for  otirselves.  a  stlmultis  to  continue 
renewed  confidence,  greater  energy,  and 
dedication  thiit  apostolic  work  which 
more  than  ever  weighs  on  all  the  tol 
the  Lord  s  vineyard,  all  the  ministers 
sanctuary. 

The  year  1M7— what  Judgment  shall 
future  ages  paas  on  it?    It  has  almost  rea 
half  of  Its  course  and  up  to  now.  to  the 
of  speaking   hss  It  brought  anything 
the  world  exc.?pt  the  apparently  irrt 
able  opposition  between  the  mighty 
of  problems  in  which  It  is  sinking  i.„ 
tangled,  and  the  humiliating  lack  of 
tlon  for  them' 

The  verdict  of  history  will  be  In  _ 
ance  with  the  resultn  coming  from  the  wj 
and  dlsctisslons  of  the  months  which 
remain. 

Putins   generations    wUl   either    bl« 
curse  It:  they  will  bless  If  It  Is  means  fc 
great  human  family  a  starting  point  to 
the  reawakening  of  the  sentiment  of  br 
erhood  establl.ohlng  an  order  of  law  and 
worthy  of  men   useful  and  beneficial  fa, 
they  wUl  otnrse  It.  on  the  other  band. 
means  a  gradtnil  decline  into  those  sti 
marshes  of  dl8<ord  snd  violence  from  w. 
murky  depths  there  can  arise  only  sini 
and    harmful    lorebodlngs    of   new    and 
calculable  calainiUes. 

sicuaiTT 

The  wounds  caused  by  the  war  have 
.vet  been  healed;  Uuleed.  aoaae  of  them 
rather  been  deepened  and  Inflamed. 

Was  there  ever  before  so  much  talk  of  i 
versal  security  which  should  have  been 
fruit  of  victory?    But  where  Is  It  to  be  foi 


uncertainty  and  the  fear 

r.  at  any  rate,  have  they 

lings   are   considered    as 

(must  be  admitted  that  It 

Bn  with  the  best  of  good 

iimedlately  that  security 

in  race  ho  ardently  longs. 

se.  let  not  those  postwar 

be  employed  which  have 

punuhiug  the  criminals 

create  bitter  dislUtuion- 

nong   those   who  had  no 

kli'    past  rsflmea  and  dur- 

iiotselfaa  were  persecuted 

one  help  in  establUhiog 

>y  heaping  up  Ui  lu  vary 

ruliu— not  only  notarial 

of  living  human  belnfsT 

I  feel  safe  whoaa  members 
and  to  discouragement, 
forces  of  disintegraUon 

snarles  of  tomorrow  wUl 
those  of  yesterday  did? 
1'    !fed.    the    extent    and 
s   '  .ikable    horrors    with 
tem  covered  the  face 
ue   wish   to  lessen   the 
It.    But  how  Is  It  possible 
"•ona.  In  their  turn,  to 
methods  of  hate  and 
at  system   lived  and 
iicy  use  the  weaptjns 
rlghteoiis   Indignation 
♦»if    hands    of   others? 
uld  ever  seek  a  gtiar- 
liciy  and  sectirlty  In  the 
lis  neighbor? 
Jain  we  desire  to  exhort 
lis;  security,  as  far  as  It 
below,  cannot  have  any 
lt'-\    than    the    physical 
f  I      .'  a  nation,  based  In- 
■bUc  order  and  externally 
with  neighboring  utates 

II  sslble  to  renew  such 
lt\    1    after    the    second 

rulers  of  the  states  not 
!!•■    It  may  be— God  for- 

fv      -y. 
BPtRTTT 

Irt  .liK)  about  a  universal 
h'  ..d  likewise  have  re- 
ctory. But  where  is  It? 
in  tries  where  the  wheels 
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we  expounded  the  main  moral  requirements 
for  a  right  and  healthy  democracy.  Today 
not  a  few  fear  that  the  hope  placed  In  that 
order  has  diminished,  owing  to  the  striking 
contrast  between  democracy  In  words  and 
the  concrete  reality. 

If  at  this  moment  we  raise  our  voice,  it  Is 
not  to  discourage  the  many  men  of  good  will 
who  have  already  set  to  work  nor  to  belittle 
what  has  already  been  atuined,  but  it  Is  only 
throtigh  a  desire  to  contribute,  as  far  at  in 
us  lies,  to  an  improvement  of  present 
conditions. 

It  Is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  pec^les  of 
the  earth  to  bring  about  in  a  united  and 
loyal  effort,  these  conditions  so  Indispensable 
for  security,  for  universal  prosperity  or  at 
least  for  a  tolerable  modus  vivendl,  and  for  a 
helpful  organisation  of  liberty. 

TOtTTH 

A  consideration  of  the  first  importance 
renders  necessary  this  common  effort — ^the 
good  of  youth  and  of  the  family. 

The  chtut:h,  a  tender  motii«>.  is  not  alone 
m  fearing  for  the  welfare  of  youth.  In  some 
countries  the  new  generations  from  their 
adolescence  and  even  from  infancy  suffer 
from  weakness,  physical  and  sphtttial  anemia 
caused  by  materUl  poverty  with  all  Its  at- 
tendant miseries,  from  an  Insufficient  family 
life  or  even  from  Its  complete  absence,  from 
lack  of  education  and  Instruction  or  finally, 
pertMps,  from  long  years  of  Imprisonment 
or  exile. 

Among  peoples  living  under  better  condi- 
tions, dangers  of  another  kind  often  arising 
from  an  excess  of  wealth  and  pleasure  menace 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  youth.  This 
state  is  StUl  sadder.  But  there  is  some- 
thing even  more  serious,  and  It  makes  the 
cure  of  the  evil  still  more  difficult — the  wide- 
spread crisis,  indefinitely  prolonged,  with  the 
disorders  it  provokes  and  the  uncertainty  for 
the  future  which  It  necessarily  brings,  sows 
In  the  hearts  of  coming  generations  seeds 
of  distrust  In  their  elders,  whom  they  hold 
responsible  for  all  the  evils  they  suffer  and 
makes  them  skeptical  of  all  the  principles 
and  values  that  their  elders  held  in  high  es- 
teem and  passed  down  to  them. 

There  is  a  serloiu  danger  that  very  many 
youths  poisoned  by  these  corrupting  prin- 
ciples will  end  by  falling  Into  ptire  nihilism. 
Woe  to  the  nations  the  day  when  there  is  ex- 
tinguished in  the  heart  of  youth  the  sacred 
flame  of  faith,  of  Ideals,  of  readiness  for 
sacrifice,  of  the  spirit  of  dedication.  Even 
though  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  last 
but  for  a  short  while,  who  can  foresee  the 
consequences? 

THE    FAMILY 

In  a  similar  precarious  state  of  Incertitude 
which  tends  to  continue,  what  can  the  future 
hold  In  store  for  the  family — that  natural 
nursery  and  school  where  the  man  of  to- 
morrow grows  up  and  is  formed? 

From  districts  that  suffered  most  come 
distressing  news  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  family,  youth,  woman.  Above  all.  tragic 
is  the  state  of  the  families — If  those  wander- 
ing groups  may  still  be  called  such — whose 
fidelity  to  Ood's  law  brought  the  blessing  of 
a  rich  orown  of  children,  very  often  after 
paying  more  than  others  their  tribute  of 
blood  during  the  war.  Today,  they  are 
obliged  to  suffer  more  acutely  the  conse- 
quences of  the  general  lack  of  dwellings  and 
provisions. 

It  Is  not  God,  certainly,  who  Is  falling  to 
keep  His  promise,  as  the  sneers  of  egoists  and 
the  pleastire-lovlng  seem  to  insinuate;  but 
the  incomprehension,  the  harshness  and  111- 
wlU  of  others  makes  the  burden  of  life  well- 
nigh  Insupportable  for  the  heroes  of  con- 
jugal duty. 

It  Is  only  true  heroism,  sustained  by  the 
grace  of  God,  that  Is  capable  of  keeping  in 
the  hearts  of  young  married  people  the  desire 
and  Joy  of  having  a  large  family.    What  a 


humiliation  for  the  world  to  have  fallen  so 
low — Into  a  social  condition  so  opposed  to 
nature. 

Before  God  and  faced  with  this  sad  truth, 
we  call  with  all  oiu-  strength  for  a  speedy 
remedy  and  trust  that  our  cry  of  anguish 
may  resound  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
find  an  echo  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
In  charge  of  public  affairs  and  who  cannot 
ignore  that,  without  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
family  life,  a  people  and  a  nation  are  lost. 
Nothing  calls  more  urgently  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  the  unspeakably  wretched 
state  of  the  family  and  of  woman. 

rtAt  NOT 

What  is  the  true  sUte  of  affairs?  Who 
would  dare  affirm  that  the  3  years  since  the 
cessation  of  hostUltiea  have  marked  nouble 
advances  In  the  path  of  restoration  and  social 
progress? 

In  seeing  fruitless  conferences  succeeding 
one  another  and  the  series  of  Interrupted  or 
postponed  discussions  being  prolonged,  the 
peoples,  bitterly  deluded  in  their  desire  for 
order,  peace,  and  reconstruction,  are  coming 
to  lose  hope  and  patience. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  to  make  accusations. 
We  have  before  our  eyes  a  higher  purpose 
than  to  pass  Judgment  on  what  has  been 
done.  We  wish  to  forestall  new  and  greater 
evils  in  the  near  and  distant  future. 

During  periods  of  deep  agitation  of  minds 
and  of  disordered  events  we  place  all  our  tnist 
In  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  Lord  of  Lcmis  (II  CkMinthlans  1:  8;  I 
Timothy  Iv:  16).  and  after  God  we  place  our 
trust  in  the  falthftil  of  the  whole  world.  To 
them,  then,  we  address  the  words  that  the 
Divine  Master  repeated  to  his  disciples:  "Fear 
not." 

If  there  is  something  today  that  gives 
cause  for  fear,  it  Is  fear  Itself.  There  is  no 
worse  counselor,  especially  in  the  present 
condltlotis.  It  only  bring  dizziness  and 
blindness  and  leads  away  from  the  right  and 
secure  path  of  trust  and  Justice. 

False  prophets  unscrupulotisly  propagate 
with  cunning  and  violence  antl-Chrlstlan 
and  atheistic  concepts  of  the  world  and  of 
the  state,  which  are  contrary  to  the  natural 
law.  and  as  such  they  have  l>een  condemned 
by  the  church,  particularly  in  the  encyclical, 
Quadrageslmo  Anno  of  our  great  predeces- 
sor, Plus  XI.  Neither  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  nor  the  cross-fire  of  propaganda 
should  frighten  or  mislead  you. 

Pear,  which  Is  a  shameful  thing  in  Itself, 
excels  In  Its  many  disguises.  At  times  It  puts 
on  the  misleading  garb  of  a  declared  Chris- 
tian love  for  the  oppressed;  as  if  suffering 
people  could  derive  advantage  from  falsehood 
and  Injustice,  from  mob  tactics  and  from 
promises  that  can  never  be  fulfilled. 

At  other  times  It  hides  under  the  appear- 
ance of  Christian  prudence  and  imder  this 
pretext  remains  silent  when  duty  shotUd 
require  It  to  utter  a  fearless  non  licet  to 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  caution  them 
thus:  It  Is  not  lawful  for  you,  In  following 
a  greed  for  gain  and  dominion,  to  stray  from 
the  Inflexible  lines  oi  Christian  principles 
which  are  the  bases  of  political  and  social 
life  which  the  Church  has  repeatedly  and 
with  great  clarity  expounded  to  the  men  of 
our  times.  To  you  especially  the  Invitation 
is  addressed  to  collaborate  without  reserve 
in  forming  a  public  order  which  will  realize 
In  the  highest  possible  degree,  a  healthy 
economic  life  and  social  Justice. 

Thtis  the  exploiters  of  class  warfare  will 
be  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  ensnaring 
the  disappointed  and  the  despoiled  people  of 
the  world,  by  telling  them  that  the  Christian 
faith  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  not  their 
ally,  but  their  enemy. 

By  disposition  of  the  divine  providence, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  formulated  and 
promtilgated  Its  social  doctrine.  She  points 
the  path  to  be  followed;  and  no  fear  of  losing 
possessions  or  of  temporal  gains,  of  appear- 
ing less  in  harmony  with  modern  civiliza- 


tion or  less  national  or  social,  could  autliorize 
true  Christians  to  deviate  even  a  hair's 
breadth  from  tills  path. 

PBACB 

Considering  the  sad  reality  of  the  nu- 
merous and  disastrous  conflicts  which  so 
painfully  afflict  the  world  of  today  and  bar 
the  path  of  peace,  it  would  be  equally  wrong 
to  shut  one's  eyee  ao  as  not  to  see  or  to  hold 
one's  arms  so  as  not  to  act,  alleging  as  an 
excuse  that  nothing  more  can  be  done. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done?  At  the  very 
moment  when  Christians  can  oppose  to  vacil- 
lating and  uncertain  principles  that  fearleaa 
courage  which  is  not  the  mere  Joyotis  exu- 
berance of  a  sanguine  nature,  but  a  manifest 
proof  of  a  supernatural  force  novirished  by 
the  theological  virtues  of  faith.  b<^>e,  and 
charity? 

By  means  of  this  force  a  mighty  breath  of 
pure  air  will  sweep  over  the  world,  dissipat- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  panic  and  pessimism 
which  threatens  to  poison  It;  eyes  sealed  till 
then,  win  open  to  Uie  clear  vision  ot  truth 
and  Justice.  Those  in  good  faith  and  of 
good  will,  who  had  gone  astray,  will  discover 
a  way  out  of  a  situation  that  has  become 
almost  Intolerable  and  advance  toward  a 
solution  of  apparently  insurmotmtable  prob- 
lems. 

For  those  who  see  things  In  the  light  of 
the  supernattiral,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
even  in  the  most  seriotis  conflicts  of  htmun 
and  national  interest  there  Is  always  room 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Is  this  not,  perhaps,  the  mission  of  the 
Christian,  of  the  Catholic,  in  the  whirlpool 
of  social  and  political  agitation  of  today? 
This  is  prelcsely  the  explanation  of  the 
hatred  toward  the  church  that  all  thoae 
cherish  whose  life  depends  on  dissensions  and 
conflicts  and  whose  Interest  It  Is  to  fan 
them  continuously  into  flame.  They  feel  al- 
most Instinctively  tliat  the  chtirch,  estab- 
lished by  God  as  a  rock  of  brotheriux>d  and 
of  peace,  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the 
Idolatrous  worshippers  of  brute  force  and  of 
the  struggles.  Inside  and  outside  their  fron- 
tiers for  world  domination. 

This  consideration  shovild  t>e  enough  to 
fill  you,  Catholics,  with  noble  pride  because 
the  hatred  latmched  against  the  church 
heightens  in  the  eyes  of  men  her  spiritual 
and  moral  grandetur  and  her  work  done  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  Be  alive  to  such 
greatness!  It  means  a  task,  a  duty,  a  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  not  without  a  ptirpose  that 
Divine  Providence  has  disposed  tliat  never 
more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  at  present,  have 
all  the  faithful  of  the  chtirch  on  earth  felt 
conscious  of  sharing  intimate  membership 
in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  Even  If  the 
powers  of  darkness,  of  disunity,  diaoord,  and 
destruction  are  spreading  today  over  the 
whole  world,  so  mtich  more  effective  mtist  be 
the  superior  activity  of  Christians  and  their 
force,  derived  from  union,  order,  and  peace. 

What  true  Catholic  could  think  of  shirk- 
ing such  a  pressing  duty?  ^ply  yourselves, 
all  of  you.  with  earnestness  to  those  tasks; 
among  the  tlmorotis  be  fearless,  among  the 
doubters  be  firm  In  faith,  among  the  dis- 
couraged be  strong  in  hope  and  be  full  of 
love  among  the  skeptics  who  are  devoid  of 
love. 

LOVE 

Tour  love  is  ardent  and  Is  as  vast  as  the 
world.  We  know  It  from  experience  anSl  can 
in  some  measure  gage  it  from  the  admirable 
generosity  by  which  tlie  Catholics  in  coun- 
tries still  prosperous  helped  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  people  in  greater  want.  They  gave 
incomparably  more  than  figures  published  in 
certain  quarters  would  lead  one  to  believe. 
To  a  renewed  expression  of  our  gratitude  to- 
ward all  the  benefactors,  we  Join  once  again 
our  earnest  exhortation:  Let  not  your  love 
grow  cold,  but  let  it  spread  more  widely 
There  are  still  so  many  districts  from  which 
rise  to  heaven  a  cry  of  distress  and  a  plea 
for  help. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under 

^tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 

incfude  the  following  proclamation 

ernor  of  the  State  of  Con- 
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Stats  or  Oomtacncrr. 
Excellency  James  L.  McConaughy. 
a  proclamation : 

is  the  one  hundred  and  seven - 

n  rersary    of    tlM   daclalon    by    our 

Congrcsa  to  •ppro'vt  the  Stars 

as  our  Naflon's  flag.     In  honor 

pursuant  to  custom  and  stat- 

her^by   proclaim  Saturday.  Jxme    14. 

Day 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  tl 
State  at  the  capttol.  In  Hartford,  this  21 
day  of  May,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  H 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  Stat 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first. 

I  nai.  I  Jamxs  L.  McCom adcbt. 

By  His  Excellency's  command: 

FaaMcasBinuu  Rxdick. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there" 
no  better  place  In  all  this  world  to 
democracy  and  to  demon:»trate  the 
tues   ol    freedom    than    in    the    Unit 
States.     H.  R.  3342  proposes  in  part 
enable    our   State   Department    to 
courage  the  Interchange  of  students  ai 
teachers  with  friendly  nations  on  a 
clprocal  basis  so  that  others  may  leai 
atwut  America  and  its  cherished  concept 
by  okwerving  our  way  of  life  and  so 
American    teac)iers   and    students    ci 
serve  a.s  ambassadors  of  good  will  abr 
tlirough  attendance  at   foreign  .'^chc 
and  colleges. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  lifr.  Speaki 
that  the  students  of  rich  foreign  fami 
have  always  been  able  to  attend  scl 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States.    Ovi 
17.000  foreign  students  are  now  In  thl 
country  but  they  have  not  been  seh_, 
by  our  State  I>epartment  and  they  ai 
not  participants  in  the  type  of  progi 
which  H.  R.  3342  envisages. 

H.  R.  3342  would  establish  safeguard 
and  protections  in  the  field  of  student 
axxi  teacher  interchanges  and  in  con-| 
nection  with  such  students  as  are  now 
this  country.  These  ."safeguards  do  noti 
now  exist  but  the  passage  of  H.  R  31, 
win  equip  the  State  Department  with  %t 
thority  to  make  certain  that  visltl 
students  and  teadiers  are  serioi__^ 
minded,  able  and  kxyul  foreign  subjects} 
who  are  here  for  the  purpo.se  of  learningj 
about  America  and  its  great  economic.' 
social,  and  political  Institutions. 

For  example,  upon  the  passage  of  H  R.j 
3342.  the  SUte  Department  would  be  re-j 
quired  to  uiiUae  the  formula  of  reciproc< 
ity  in  the  interchange  of  students  and 
teachers.  This  means  that  only  vlsltorf  1 
for  this  purpose  would  be  admitted  from 
abroad  from  those  countries  granting  like 
concessions  and  prUileges  to  our  nation- 
als in  their  lands.  Thus  the  United 
States  would  cease  to  be  the  recipient  of 
students  and  teachers  from  areas  which 
deny  access  to  v»itors  from  America.  As 
a  further  new  safeguard  which  would 
come  Into  operation  with  the  passage  of 
H.  R  3342.  this  legislation  provides  spe> 
clflcally  for  the  prompt  deportation  of 
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tlstnr.  and  by  one  who  Is  the  scion  of  a  demo- 
cratic family  In  a  rather  autocratic  country. 
I  hBve  Indicated  their  nationalities  on  their 
papers.  One  of  them  spoke  no  English  4 
months  ago;  only  one  has  had  more  than  a 
years  experience  with  the  language.  They 
live  with  American  students;  they  love,  and 
are  loved  by.  American  students.  Can  any- 
iKxly  believe  honestly  that  they  are  forces  for 
communism  In  this  country?  Or  can  anyone 
suppose  that  they  will  be  anything  but  sup- 
porters of  what  we  proudly  call  the  American 
(1.  e..  the  democratic)  way  when  they  return 
to  their  countries? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wm.  Hugh  Jansen. 

Director    of    English    Programs    for 
Foreign  Students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  1  de.sire  to 
quote  briefly  from  a  few  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  enclosed  with  Professor  Jen- 
sen's letter.  I  think  any  fair  minded 
American  can  convince  himself  from 
these  statements  that  America  gets  big 
dividends  through  a  program  of  ex- 
chanRing  .students  and  teachers  with 
other  countries. 

The  first  examination  paper  it  from 
a  young  student  from  Chile  who  is  now 
attending  Indiana  University.  Here  Is 
what  he  says: 

My  training  here  called  my  attention  to 
the  ^ood  friendship  that  exists  among  all  the 
Americans;  they  don't  consider  too  much  the 
differences  of  religions,  or  money,  social,  nnd 
political  differences.  In  Latin  American 
countries  all  these  factors  are  troubles.  In 
spite  of  that  we  are  growing  up  as  democratic 
republics.  I  think  that  when  the  Individuals 
grow  and  build  their  personalities  thinking 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  members  of  a 
community,  they  are  able  to  give  welfare  to 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  student  will 
return  to  Chile  with  new  confidence  and 
enthiusiasm  for  our  American  concepts. 

Here  is  an  examination  paper  from  a 
.student  from  Costa  Rica  now  at  Indiana 
University.    He  says: 

American  people  open  their  homes  very 
easily.  Their  homes  are  widely  open  to  the 
strangers.  In  CosU  Rica  it  Is  a  little  dif- 
ferent. We  would  not  Invite  to  otir  homes 
the  first  person  we  meet.  Of  the  two  meth- 
ods. I  like  and  love  the  American  way. 

This  next  examination  paper  is  a  young 
visitor  from  Greece  now  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity.   He  says: 

I  could  tell  an  American  that  his  country 
has  developed  and  preserved  the  human  free- 
doms belter  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  It  has  developed  the  ways  of  living 
well  and  comfortably  and  It  has  grown  up 
more  gloriously  than  any  other  country  In 
the  present  centtiry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  if  we  could 
bring  5.0C0  young  Greek  students  to  the 
United  States,  train  them  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  for  1  year,  and  then  re- 
turn them  to  Greece  we  would  do  more 
to  strengthen  freedom  and  democracy 
and  to  help  resist  communism  in  Greece 
than  we  can  with  the  multl-hundred- 
mllllon-dollar  aid  bill  which  was  recently 
passed  by  Congress. 

Next  I  call  your  attention  to  an  exam- 
inaUon  paper  written  by  a  student  from 
Iran  who  is  now  attending  Indiana  Uni- 
versity.   He  says: 

The  American  people  should  teach  mUllons 
of  people  who  live  like  animals  In  other 
countries.  You  have  mllllona  of  enlightened 
people  m  the  United  States  and  they  teach 
lessons  of  democracy  to  the  reactionary 
people  of  the  Middle  E.i&t. 
XCUl— App. 176 


Here  Is  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Here  is  testimony  from  first- 
hand sources  that  what  H.  R.  3342  pro- 
poses to  encourage  and  systematize  and 
expand  has  vast  potential  possibilities 
for  spreading  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  for  stiffening  the  resistance  to 
communism  and  other  totalitarian  tech- 
niques, and  for  cementing  friendships 
with  the  United  States  which  are  liter- 
ally priceless.  No  wonder  Gen.  Ike 
Eisenhower  came  before  our  committee  to 
plead  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3342  and  the 
comprehensive  program  it  proposes  to  es- 
tablish at  the  cost  giind  you — at  the  very 
insignificant  cost.  I  repeat — of  less  than 
one- fourth  the  cost  of  a  single  battleship. 
Let  me  read  you  a  sentence  from  the 
examination  paper  of  a  student  from 
Turkey  now  attending  Indiana  Univer- 
sity.   He  sasrs: 

Before  the  First  World  War  there  wa.snt 
any  relation  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  second  war  changed  every- 
thing. Now  It  Is  easy  to  see  frequent  rela- 
tions In  all  the  fields  especially  In  culture 
and  economics.  These  relations  are  going  to 
attract  many  Americans  to  Turkey.  I  hope 
they  will  like  It. 

Let  me  complete  these  exhibits  by 
quoting  from  a  paper  written  by  a  Bra- 
zilian student  now  attending  Indiana 
University.    He  v^Tltes: 

This  country  is  a  marvelous  one.  What 
makes  It  marvelous  are  the  little  things  we 
see  m  the  streets,  the  little  machines  that 
come  to  our  lands.. the  gaiety  of  the  people 
and  their  friendship  and  belief  in  democracy 
that  leads  this  country  to  be  the  first  In 
the  world.     God  bless  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  afford  to  discon- 
tinue or  cripple  a  program  paying  divi- 
dends in  lasting  friendship  and  respect 
such  as  are  indicated  by  the  quoUtions 
which  I  have  just  read?  These  conunents 
were  written  in  the  course  of  an  ordi- 
nary examination  In  English  during 
which  each  student  was  invited  to  write 
his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject,  What 
I  Could  Tell  an  American  About  His 
Country.  I  have  read  you  passages  from 
the  original  papers  handed  in  by  the  stu- 
dents. Their  English  and  handwriting 
were  not  always  of  the  best  but  their 
enthusiasm  and  friendship  for  America 
leaves  nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  so 
many  have  asked  questions  about  the 
safeguards  in  H.  R.  3342  and  the  con- 
gressional controls  written  into  the  legis- 
lation by  our  committee.  I  am  inserting 
at  this  point  a  summary  of  those  20  safe- 
guards which  I  described  in  detail  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  Friday: 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts  from  the  printed 
record  and  I  hope  you  will  supplement  this 
information  by  reading  the  comprehensive 
volume  of  hearings  wlUch  we  held  on  H  R 
3342  and  the  committee  report  which  ac- 
companies It.  Here,  however,  by  specific, 
definite  reference  to  page,  section,  and  line 
are  the  new  safeguards  by  which  Congress 
wUl  direct  the  activities  of  this  new  program 
and  by  which  Congress  wUl  keep  it  con- 
stantly under  its  control  and  supervision 

No  1.  On  page  3.  section  201.  line  15.  you 
will  find  set  forth  in  unmistakably  clear 
language  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  govern- 
ing our  international  relations  and  activities. 
I  have  discussed  this  previously  In  this  ad- 
dress so  I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  it  further 

now. 

No.  2.  On  the  same  page,  page  3.  starting 
on  line  il,  you  wiU  observe  that  we  require 


the  Secretary  of  State  to  turn  over  for  de- 
portation any  foreign  visitor  who  abuses  the 
privileges  he  enjoys  under  his  visitor's  visa 
by  engaging  In  acUvlUes  ol  a  political  nature 
or  In  activities  not  consistent  with  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States.  May  I  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  since  visitors  are  now  In  the 
United  States  and  will  always  be  here  whether 
we  enact  H  R.  3342  or  not,  this  Is  a  highly 
significant  new  safeguard  smce  It  gives  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  authority  and  instruction* 
which  will  not  only  stop  any  existing  im- 
Amerlcan  activities  on  the  part  of  foreign 
visitors  but  which  will  make  certain  under 
the  exchange  program  we  propose  to  estab- 
lish there  shall  be  no  abuses  of  this  type. 
This  safeguard  Is  specific,  stern,  and  clear. 

No.  3.  On  page  4.  section  203.  line  19.  we 
provide  that  no  assistance  under  this  act 
saall  be  furnished  of  any  character  not  In 
keeping  with  the  free  democratic  principles 
and  the  established  foreign  policy  ol  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  once 
again  we  write  Into  law  the  clear  conviction 
of  Congress  that  this  shall  be  an  American 
program,  projecting  Amw'lcan  concepts,  and 
conforming  with  American  Ideals. 

No.  4.  Page  9.  line  4:  Here  we  make  clear 
that  nothing  In  this  act  shall  authorize  the 
(Xtenslon  of  ser\lces  and  advice  to  foreign 
(ountrles  relating  to  the  organization,  train- 
ing, operation,  development,  or  combat 
(equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign 
j,oTemment.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  this  legislation  we  retain  the 
lundamental  purpose  of  this  program.  This 
IB  a  peace  bill,  sir.  and  not  In  any  sense  a 
war  measure  or  a  military  proposition. 

No.  5.  On  page  8.  section  403,  line  13.  we 
specify  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  en- 
(xjurage  the  performance  of  the  services  pro- 
ixjsed  under  this  legislation  by  private  Amer- 
ican Individuals  and  agencies.  Only  where 
private  enterprise  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
function  is  it  contemplated  the  Information 
and  educational  exchange  program  estab- 
lished under  H.  R.  3342  shall  be  handled  by 
the  Government  Itself. 

No.  6.  Again  on  page  8.  section  403.  line  18. 
we    provide    that   the   services    abroad    ren- 
dered by  a  Government  agency  shaU  be  ad- 
visory,    investigative,     or     Instructional     In 
character  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
not  In  competition  with  privatt-enterprlse. 
No.  7.  Still  on  page  8.  section  403,  line  20. 
we    make    even    clearer    that   such    seivlces 
abroad   shall   not   Include   the   construction 
of  public  works  or  the  supervision  ol  such 
construction.     It  Is  our  purpose  to  aid  pri- 
vate engineers  and  private  American  enter- 
prises  to  seciue   business  connections  and 
contracts  abroad  and  not  In  any  way  to  in- 
terfere   with    private    enterprise.     That    we 
have  been  successful  In  doing  this  is  clearly 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  International  Elelations  of  the  Engineers 
Joint    CouncU    has   enthusiastically    recom- 
mended passage  of  this  bUl.    The  testimony 
of  their  spokesmen  Is  found  on  page  178  of 
the  printed  hearings  available  to  each  of  you. 
No.  8.  Page  9,  line  8:  We  specify  that  serv- 
ices by  our  Government  to  foreign  couiUries 
shaU  not  be  undertaken  if  such  services  will 
impair  ttie  fulfillment  of  domestic  responsl- 
biUtles    of    any    Government     agency.    In 
other  words,  we  clearly  recogni«  and  stipu- 
late that  the  primary  function  of  an  Ameri- 
can  Government   agency    Is   to   handle   the 
needs  and  requirements  of  Americans  first. 

No.  9.  Page  9.  line  12:  Here  we  stipulate 
clearly  that  this  U  to  be  no  great  haven  of 
bxireaucracy  and  no  starry-eyed  adventure  by 
impractical  idealists  or  theorlsta.  Here  It  Is 
provided  that  the  Department  of  SUte  shall 
Inviu  m  outsunding  leaders — please  noU 
the  language  is  mandatory— in  the  various 
fields  of  activity  covered  by  this  act  to  review 
and  extend  advice  on  the  policies  in  each  ol 
the  various  categories  concerned. 

No.  10.  Page  11,  section  602.  line  7:  We 
have  made  it  crysUl  clear  in  the  language 
of  this  so-celled  Mundt  bUl  that  this  program 
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will  not  ftitablUh  competitlv*  Oovernmtnt 
radio  and  i  rest  mgencles  to  compete  wltli  pri- 
vate Ameri  an  enterprise.  Note  the  language 
of  thto  ape  atte  aonirilnnal  tfmctlve : 

"The  8m  rvtaty  itoaU  «Moar«t  and  facili- 
tate by  api  roprtata  meana  the  dlsaeminatlon 


abroad    of 


Statea  by    Mrlvate  Indlvlduala  and  agendea. 


aluUl  supp 
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Information    about    the    United 


ement  such  private  Information 


minat  on  where  necessary,  and  thall  re- 
duce such  Ooveriunent  Information  activ- 
ities whei  ever  corresponding  private  In- 
fcnaatlon  dlaaemlnatlon  la  found  to  be 
•tfaquate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ofllce  of  Information 
and  educational  Exchange  as  propoaed  by 
H  R.  3342  irlll  become  the  only  Government 
afaney  In  i  ha  XhUtad  Stataa  operating  under 


to  work  Itself  out  of 
a  job  aa  aobn  aa  poaalble. 

No.  U.  I  age  11.  line  15:  Here  we  stipulate 
directly  th  it  tlila  act  shall  not  be  construed 
In  any  wa  r  to  give  the  Oovernment  a  mo- 
nopoly In  .h*  production  or  sponsorship  on 
the  air  of  itacrt-wave  broadcasting  programs 
or  a  monoDoly  In  any  other  medium  of  in- 
formation. Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  observe  here  that  all  seven  of  the  short- 
wave llcaaiaaa  In  the  United  Statea  ara  In 
favor  of  tl  la  program  and  that  well  over  80 
percent  of  ^he  editorial  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try haa  ala  3  been  expreaaed  In  a»ipport  of  It. 

No.  13.  Fige  11.  line  17:  We  prorlda  apeclfl- 
oaily  her*  hat  the  State  Department  shall— 
affMtn  pleaie  note  thla  la  a  directive  and 
not  a  sugg  istlon — Invite  In  ouutandlng  pri- 
vate leade  -s  In  cultural  and  Informational 
fields  to  r»vlew  and  extend  advice  on  the 
Cover nmei  it's  International  Information  ac- 
tivities. \fe  have  propoaed.  sir.  to  mobilize 
in  thla  grei  it  crusade  to  win  and  preserve  the 
peace  the  best  bralna  and  capacltlea  of 
America  both  In  and  out  of  Oovernment  In 
pvery  field  of  endeavor  and  pursuit  incorpo- 
rated In  t)  ila  legislation. 

No.  13.  l>age  11.  still  In  section  502.  near 
the  bottom  of  this  page,  please,  on  line  23: 
To  make  d  >uble  certain  and  completely  posi- 
tive that  '  here  shall  be  no  competition  by 
the  Ooveriment  against  private  enterprise 
we  stlpula«  that  all  films,  broadcasts,  and 
other  mat«rlala  In  the  fields  of  mass  media 
shall  be  Id  ■ntlfled  »s  to  Government  source 
when  they  are  so  projected. 

No.  14  Pige  14.  line  4:  Again  to  make  poel- 
tlve  that  :bls  becomes  truly  the  voice  of 
America  w>  stipulate  that  the  employment 
of  aliens  al  tail  be  sharply  llmltad  to  aan-lcca 
related  to  the  translation  or  MMmtton  of 
colloquial  t  speech  In  foreign  languages  when 
suitably  qi  alified  United  States  cltlxena  are 
not  avalla  >le.  These  will  be  very  few  In 
number  b\  t  where  they  are  required  their 
aervicea  be  xxne  Invaluable. 

No.  15.  1  age  16.  section  703.  starting  on 
Una  21 :  "o  prevent  this  operation  from 
becoming  a  sprawling  bureaucratic  office  and 
to  safeguard  the  American  taxpayer  we 
specify  tha  the  maximum  use  must  be  made 
of  existing  Government  property  and  fa- 
clUtlea  wh«re  Government  property  or  aenr- 
ices  are  re<  ulred  to  be  used  under  this  act. 
Thus  wher«  Embassy  property  abroad  can  be 
used.  It  will  be;  where  existing  offices  can 
be  used  at  lome.  that  Is  required.  Small  as 
are  the  oui  side  expenditures  to  be  made  by 
this  operation,  we  have  set  up  safeguards 
that  they  all  be  used,  economically  and 
efficiently. 

No.  18.  I  age  18.  section  901.  starting  on 
line  14:  Thii  is  the  now  famous  loyalty  check 
on  all  personnel  to  be  used  In  thla  pro- 
gram. It  I  squires  that  all  people  employed 
or  assignee  to  duties  under  thla  act  muat 
first  be  scrwned  and  certified  aa  to  loyalty 
and  security  by  the  Pedaral  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlgaUon  I  have  dIaevHad  thla  earlier 
In  thla  apeich  so  I  shall  not  amplify  upon 
thla  aafegu  u-d  further  now.  It  is  the  com- 
?••••  MiBWiic.  however,  to  those  who  worry, 
••  aU  of  «■  rlghtfuUy  should,  lest  un-Ameri- 
can Uiflueices  creep  Into  thla  or  any  other 


division  of  the  State  Department.     Tou 
be  sure  before  the  FBI  certifies  as  to 
loyalty  the  people  In  this  division  wlU 
completely  and  adequately  Investigated 
examined. 

No.  17    Page  19.  section  904.  line  20:    Titaf 
safeguard  provides  that  nothing  In  this 
shall  authorlie  the  disclosure  of  any  lnf< 
matlon  or  knowledge  In  any  casa  In  wl 
such  disclosure  Is  prohibited  by  other 
of  the  United  S.ates.  such  as  In  the  caaa 
atomic  developments,  for  example,  or  wl 
It  U  Inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
United  States.     Since  the  War  Departi 
Is  to  be  represented  on  the  InterdepartmenI 
Coordinating  Committee  advising  the 
tary  of  State  on  the  conduct  of  this  pre 
thu  provides  a  full  and  effective  safe 
concerning   our   military   secrets   as  well 
upon  other  devilopmenu  which  might 
ter  not  be  dlaclcaed. 

No  18.  Page  20.  section  908.  line  18: 
again  to  make  definite  aiul  clear  the  ma 
date  of  Congress  we  here  provide  that  it 
be  the  duty  of  ihe  Secretary  of  State — r 
I  add.  sir.  that  any  Cabinet  ofllcer  can  be 
peached  for  a  violation  of  duty— that  ln»<    .ir] 
as  IS  practicable  the  services  and  facilities 
private    agencies,    through    contractual 
rangemenu  or  otherwise,  must   be  utllt 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
By    bringing   In    here   the   element   of   c-nl 
tractual    arrangementa   we   specifically    piu-J 
vide  the  avenue  and  agannj  for  utilizing 
wide  field  of  private  a^nrlaa  In  implemc 
Ing  the  program  set  up  In  H.  R.  3342. 

No.  19  Page  21.  section  908.  beginning 
line  8:  To  retain  the  full  control  of 
program  In  the  hands  of  Congress — «><> 
whom,  may  I  ask.  are  we  to  trust  If  we  can;  ot 
trust  ourselves?— we  provide  that  the  authc 
Ity  of  this  act  or  any  provision  of  It 
terminate  whenever  such  termltuitlon  la 
rected  by  concurrent  reaolutlon  of  the  M 
Houses  of  Congress.  Since  such  a  terml;  a- 
tion  procedure  does  not  require  the  sl| 
ture  of  the  President.  It  means  that  a  si 
majority  of  the  Congress  can  terminate 
program  In  whole  or  In  part  at  any  tlma 
so  desires  or  at  any  time  It  finds  or  fi 
that  the  prognun  la  neither  effective 
efficient.  Seldom  has  legislation  been 
ten  which  carrlea  a  more  direct  and  declaim 
aafeguard. 

No.  20.  Page  21.  section  909.  which  is     hel 
final  section  of  the  act  and  which  begUis 
line  11:    Here  we  provide  that  the  Secret 
of  State  must  submit  to  Congress  semlannt 
reports  of  expenditures  made  and  actlvlt 
carried  on  under  the  authority  of  H.  R.  3341? 
In  addition  we  must  appropriate  the  mo:.ey, 
specifically  for  every  activity  under  the 
at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIV18. 

Tuesday,  ^une  10.  1947 

Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.    Speaker,   undi 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rl. 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  f  roi.. , 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary,  June  10.  1947 

TtOU    THXSX   nCIKHINCa 

The    Tribune    waa    born    Into    the    mc 
dynamic  era  in  history.    More  changea  In 
conditions  of  human  life  wera  to  take  pli  ,_ 
within   a  few  generatlona  than   in  all   th«] 
prevloua  centuriea  together.     It  la  tha 
ment  of  all  momenta  to  start  a  newspu 
for  change  Is  news  and  great  changes 
great  news. 
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after  the  founding  of  the  Tribune,  the  pro- 
slavery  forces  in  Dliuola  wera  the  stronger. 
They  proved  It  by  enacting  a  sertea  of  Uws 
which  forbade  any  Hcgro,  slave  or  free,  to 
enter  the  State  and  punished  violators  by 
ordering  them  sold  at  auction  for  a  term  of 
service    sufficient    to    pay    their    fines.    The 
beet  that  the  antlalavery  forcca  in  the  legis- 
lature could  do  was  to  win  approval  of  a 
provlRloD  requiring  a  )ury  trial  in  auch  casea. 
In  a  Bute  so  divided.  It  waa  Inevitable  that 
the  poUtleal  leaden  of  both  partiea  ahould 
tamper  their  docUines  In   the  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  support  of  the  middle-of-the- 
road  men.    Thus.  Lincoln,  who  hated  slavery, 
inaisted   over   and   over   again   that   slavery 
muat  be  protected  in  the  Statea  in  which  it 
existed,  but  not  in  the  Territorlea:  Douglas 
waa  equally  insistent  that  the  mere  permis- 
sion to  extend  .slavery  Into  the  Territories, 
which  he  advocated,  need  not  and  probably 
would  not  result  In  lU  extension. 

Here  was  a  distinction  with  a  real  differ- 
ence, but  It  was  a  subtle  one  which  could 
easily  have  been  glossed  over.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Tribune  might  have  chosen 
to  remain  neutral  In  the  hope  that  by  avoid- 
ing offense  to  the  Douglas  following  it  would 
win  new  friends,  lose  no  old  ones,  and  recover 
its  solvency,  for  at  the  time  the  paper  was  In 
serious  financial  dlflkrultles.  Something 
like  neutrality  was.  in  fact,  the  line  which 
Greeley  took  and  because  hLs  weekly  New 
York  Tribune  circulated  widely  In  Illinois, 
he  did  heavy  injury  to  Uncolns  catise. 

IfedlU  didn't  have  the  kind  of  mind  that 
rould  miss  the  point  that  a  victory  for  Doug- 
las vrould  be  a  victory  for  slavery ,  and  a 
victory  for  Lincoln  a  victory  for  freedom. 
That  waa  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
decide  his  course.  The  Tribune,  Uklng  no 
account  of  the  risks,  was  in  the  fight  with 
everrthlng  it  had. 

••We  need  not  say,"  Ifedill  could  write  a 
few  yeara  later,  "that  the  Tribune,  whatever 
its  other  faults,  has  not  that  of  timidity." 
And  he  could  add.  with  justified  pride:  "We 
go  our  own  way.  at  otn"  own  time.  In  our 
own  manner.  In  company  of  our  own  choos- 
ing, knowing  aa  we  do  that  vindication  will 
be  sure  to  follow.  We  can  afford  to  be  honest 
and  fearless,  and  to  wait." 

That  became  the  Tribune's  tradition. 
Readers  of  today  do  not  have  to  be  reminded 
that  It  Is  stUl  operative.  The  bigger  Mr 
Rooaevelt'a  popular  majorities  grew,  the 
harder  the  Tribune  fought  the  New  Deal,  just 
as.  aKslnst  heavy  odds,  the  Tribune  had 
.slugged  It  out  with  Lorlmer,  Small,  and 
Thompson.  The  Tribune  In  a  centtiry  has 
never  compromised  Its  convictions  to  sell 
more  papers  or  to  avoid  Injury  to  Itself. 

The  readers  seem  to  like  It  that  way.  So 
do  the  men  and  women  who  together  make 
thla  newspaper.  No  doubt  that  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  today,  as  we  have  always 
bad.  the  creiun  of  the  crop  not  only  In  the 
editorial  departments  but  in  the  mechanical 
and  buainess  branches  as  well. 

It's  been  a  great  century  and  in  the  course 
of  it  we  have  learned  a  lot  and  probably 
foigotteu  a  lot.  too.  But  we  haven  t  lor- 
goMan  how  to  get  all  the  news  and  present 
it;  and  we  haven't  learned  how  to  play  safe 
lu  great  moral  and  political  crises.  It  will 
have  to  be  that  way  In  the  second  century, 
too  

Your  Chances  of  Getting  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP  michioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  4.  1947 
Mr.   SHAFER.     Mr.    Speaker,    every 
once  in  a  while  I  come  across  some  fig- 


ures which  appear  to  me  to  clarify  the 
basis  of  our  Republican  actions  here  in 
the  Congress  and  to  give  added  reasons 
why  the  American  people  must  vote  for 
.solvency  if  they  are  to  save  themselves. 
For  more  than  15  years  the  so-called 
common  man  has  been  voting  for  secu- 
rity, but  all  the  time  he  has  been  losing 
his  chances  of  attaining  security.  Every 
time  he  has  voted  for  more  security  in 
the  form  of  bigger  Government  hand- 
outs, he  has  lowered  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar and  made  more  difficult  the  task  of 
all  working  Americans  who  want  to  save 
enough  to  care  for  themselves  when  they 
are  too  old  to  work. 

James  H.  McOraw.  president  of 
McGraw-Hill  PwblLshlng  Co.,  has  given 
the  figures  and  the  explanations  which 
show  these  facts  far  more  clearly  than  I 
could  give  them  myself. 

He  points  out  in  the  editorial  and  ac- 
companying statistics  that  a  man  now 
must  earn  four  times  as  much  money  to 
save  as  much  toward  retirement  as  he 
did  in  1914.  A  typical  American,  not 
looking  for  hand -outs  but  anxious  to 
prepare  his  future  against  starvation  and 
degradation,  must  make  more  than  twice 
as  many  dollars  each  year  as  he  made  in 
1929  to  save  a  comparable  amoimt  of 
money  for  his  old  age.  The  return  <m  the 
money  in  the  form  of  interest  has  de- 
creased steadily,  as  have  the  value  of  the 
dollars,  so  he  must  save  twice  as  much  as 
he  once  did  to  have  only  as  much  se- 
curity. 

In  other  words,  the  Government  Itself 
has  been  working  to  make  it  virtually 
impo.ssible  for  millions  of  our  citiaens  to 
do  anything  but  seek  a  public  dole.  That 
is  why  we  are  in  the  shape  we  are  in — 
with  plenty  of  dollars  for  exhibition,  but 
not  quite  enough  to  buy  what  we  must 
have.  I  saw  a  cartoon  of  a  farmer  carry- 
ing a  bag  full  of  money  the  other  day 
and  the  caption  on  It  was,  "We  used  to  go 
to  the  store  with  a  pocketful  of  money 
and  get  a  bagful  of  groceries.  Now  we 
go  with  a  bag  of  money  and  get  a  pocket- 
ful of  groceries." 

That  Is  about  what  the  New  Deal  has 
brought  us  to.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  and  accompanying  statistics 
from  the  June  2,  1947,  issue  of  Aviation 
News : 

YotT*  Chawccs  or  GnriMa  Absab 
For  20  years  we  have  been  whittling  away 
the  foundations  of  our  economic  structtirc. 
We  have  been  cutting  away  the  incentives  to 
"get  ahead  in  the  world."  to  increase  produc- 
tion, and  to  Improve  efBclency.  Unleas  this 
process  is  reversed  soon,  we  risk  the  sort  of 
industrial  stagnation  that  ctirrently  afflicts 
Great  Britain  so  disastrously. 

How  far  the  whitUing  has  gone  is  shown  by 
the  statement  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It 
shows  that  everyone's  atake  in  working  hard- 
er and  getting  ahead  has  been  reduced  sharp- 
ly since  1929.  In  that  year  anyone  who  was 
even  moderately  successful  could  look  for- 
ward to  reaping  the  rewards  of  his  success. 
If  he  earned  »5,300  annually  over  a  period 
of  25  years  he  cotild  retire  on  a  comfortable 
Income  of  $3,000  per  year.  Or  he  could  pile 
up  enough  capital  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  He  could  fulfUl  the  American  dream 
as  phrased  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first 
annual  message  to  Oongresa  in  1861: 

"The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the 
world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus 
with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then    labors   on    hla   own   account   another 


while,  and  at  length  hires  another  new  be- 
giuner  tohelphim.  This  Is  the  just  and  gen- 
eious  and  prosperous  system,  which  opens 
Uxe  way  to  all.  gives  hope  to  all,  and  con- 
sequent en«^y  and  progrees,  and  Improve- 
ment of  condition  to  all." 

Look  at  the  situation  today.  To  retire  on 
an  annual  income  from  investment  that  will 
buy  as  much  as  »3,000  did  in  1929,  a  young 
man  needs  to  earn  over  $13,000  a  year  for  25 
years.  That's  more  than  2  4  times  the  in- 
come he  would  have  needed  Ui  1939.  The 
Mune  thing  is  true  of  acquiring  a  stake  in  a 
btislness. 

Although  the  d<dlar  Income  needed  for  re- 
tirement rose  75  percent  between  1914  and 
1999,  the  average  peracKi'a  ebancea  of  gettlni( 
ahead  improved.  This  is  because  the  average 
man's  Income  was  rising;  it  was  double  the 
1914  level  by  1929.  So  more  people  were 
within  striking  distance  of  success  and  »e 
curtty. 

WHT  imr  TO  SUCCEED? 

It  was  a  different  story  after  1920.  The  in- 
come needed  for  retirement  today  ta  2^ 
times  the  1939  amount.  Meanwhile  average 
Ineomes  are  up  only  80  percent.  3o  the  av 
erage  person's  chances  of  achieving  sncceeF 
are  acttially  slimmer  now  than  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

What  Is  more,  fewer  people  actuaUy  do 
achieve  stjccess  today.  Only  1  percent  of  all 
families  now  have  incomes  large  enough  to 
buUd  up  a  retirement  fund  or  acquire  a 
stake  in  a  btisineBS.  In  1929.  almost  6  percent 
of  all  families  attained  a  comparaMe  degree 
of  success. 

Higher  taxes  are  the  most  Important  rea- 
son why  it  takes  so  much  more  now  to  build 
up  a  compe  ,ence.  "Hiey  account  foi  one-hall 
the  Increase  in  the  amount  needed.  The 
other  half  is  explained  by  higher  living  costs 
and  lower  interest  rates. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  few  people  ever 
get  into  the  higher  Income  brackets.  So  the 
process  of  cutting  away  the  Incentives  which 
play  such  a  key  role  In  our  econcanlc  system 
affects  comparatively  few  people  immediately. 
It  does,  however,  have  a  powerful  indirect 
affect  ou  aU  of  us. 

xvE«TaaoT  ixwcs 

When  half  to  foxir-ftfths  of  any  additional 
income  of  sviccesaful  people  goes  to  Uncle 
Sam  a  heavy  drag  Is  obviously  put  on  doing 
the  work  to  get  It.  Thus,  we  stand  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  fuU  tjse  of  the  Nation's  best 
brains.  By  so  doing  we  stifle  industrial  prog- 
ress. And  the  loss  In  productive  efBcleiHry  far 
outweighs  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  the 
Treasury  gains.  Carried  far  enough,  the 
process  of  stifling  economic  progress  by  slash- 
ing rewards  leads  straight  to  industrial  stag- 
uatkm. 

The  same  process  also  multlpliee  the  risks 
of  embarking  on  new  capital  investment.  - 
High  taxes  rtUe  out  all  but  the  most  prcAtable 
new  projects  and  restrict  most  expansions 
to  boom  times  when  profit*  are  high.  So 
capital  Investment  follows  a  boom-and-bust 
pattern  and.  by  so  doing,  contribtites  much  to 
upe  and  downa  In  prodtictlon  and  employ- 
ment. 

THE  SOSXT  PUGBT  OF  BKrrAtM 

The  case  of  Britain  today  provides  an 
object  Itfson  of  bow  blighted  incentives 
prodtKe  indvistrial  stagnation.  Britain's 
number  one  economic  problem  is  to  get  more 
prodturtiou.  But  the  tax  load  there  is  so 
heavy  it  stifles  the  incentive  to  prodtice  more. 

A  coal  miner  who  works  an  extra  shift 
pays  about  a  third  of  his  added  earnings 
to  the  tax  collector.  And,  as  the  London 
Economist  comments,  tax  rates  on  btislness 
executives  are  so  high  that  they  klU  every 
inoenUve  except  that  to  tax  evasion.  In 
short,  not  only  is  the  Incentive  to  succeed 
blighted,  but  so  Is  the  Incentive  to  work. 
A  root  catise  of  Britain's  trouble  is  this:  The 
cost  of  an  expensive  program  of  social  bene- 
fits has  been  piled  on  top  of  the  heavy  costs 
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ng    be    done?     Decidedly    yes, 

by  tax  reform  and  reduction  In 

living.     As  far  aa  Intcreat  rates 

any    large    increaae    would 

the  coat  of  carrying  our  war- 

nt^tlonal  debt,  and  hence  raise  taxes. 

Increaae  in  what  are  now  exces- 

interest  rates  may  well  be  both 

desirable. 

the  tax  front  is  the  first  order  of 
Our   Jerry-built   tax   structure   Is 
Jxat  is  chiefly  responsible  for  cut- 
ncentives    to    work    harder.     Two 
important:      (1)      Government 
Qust  be  pared  on  the  bone;    (3> 
must  be  completely  overhauled 
he  shackles  ou  all-out  production, 
editorial  m  this  series,  pub- 
larch,  outlined  major  steps  that 
taken  in  remodeling  Federal  taxes 
Increase  Incentives  to  individual 
■•  enterprise.     The   revenue   bill 
OODgress  is  no  more  than  a  short 
rltcht  direction.     Much  more  must 
clear  the  way  for  high  produc- 
riklng  living  standards. 
1  he  blight  which  taxes  now  place 
would  help  cut  the  high  cost 
[t  would  stimulate  greater  produc- 
jreater   efficiency.     But  a  further 
Part  of   the   benefits  of 
efficiency  must  be  passed  on  to  con- 
t  he  form  of  lovrer  prices. 

few  years  we  have  been  fol- 

the    opposite    course.      In 

wages  have  been   Increased   all 

to  Increased  productivity. 

prices  and  a  severe  squeeze 

to  which  some  greedy  ex- 

ii  war-created  shortage*  has  alao 


rast 
pncisely 
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and  most  crucial  problem  is  to 

the  track  which  leads  to  higher 

and    Improved    living   standards 

line.     We  got  off  that  track  in 

Then,   we  started   scrambling 

of  the  same  pie  Instead  of 

a  larijer  pie.     Now  the  proc- 

back  on  the  track  is  greatly 

by  the  tremeudoua  tax  burden 

of  the  war. 

too  late  to  turn  back  from  the 

to  Industrial  stagnation.    As 

In    the    center   of    the    page 

( ould  restore  the  odds  of  getting 

they  were  in  1929.     Cutting 

budget  to  925.000.000.000  a  year 

the  tax  structure  In  good  order 

first  step*. 

thes*  stcpa  soon.  Congreaa  can 

the  Incentives  to  hard  work 

which    have   been   so    largely 

In  the  past  ao  years.     If  they 

the  American  dream  of  getting 

and  effective  WOTk  will  exist 

history  boolBS.  and  our  children 

from  us  an  eeaaQBlc  order  with- 

wlthout  hope,  without  in- 


reitore 


Inc. 


Jaios  H  UcObaw.  Jr.. 
JfcGraic-MiU   Fubluhin§ 


To  see  how  your  chances  of  getting  on 
the  world  have  changed  during  the  past 
decadea.  the  licOraw-HlU  department  of 
nomlca  haa  calculated  bow  much  It  now 
to  save  enough  to  acquire  a  retirement 
come  or  a  comparable  stake  In  a  bu.xlna 
as  compared  to  what  It  took   in   1914 
1939. 

The  objective  set  Is  an  Income  from  Invc 
ment  equal  to  43.000  a  year  hi  1929  doll 
It  la  assumed  that  the  savings  required 
yield   this   Income  are  made  over  a   perl 
of  25  years.     During  that  period  It  is 
aasumed  that  M.OOO  per  year  (in  1929 
lars)    is  spent  on   living  expenses.     Sever 
other  factors  were  omitted  from  the  calcv 
tlona  beeaus*  tbey  would  not  have  a 
effect   on    the   reeutta.     Thus,   existence 
social -security  pensions  now  reduces  the  tn^ 
come  needed:  but  if  State  income  taxes  w« 
added,  the  income  needed  would  iucieaa*. 

Here  is  how  the  figures  work  out: 

Yearly 

income  net 

1914 »3. 

1W9 5. : 

1947 13. ! 

It  now  takes  more  than  four  times  as  la 
an  annual  Income  as  It  did  In  1914  to  gain'' 
comparable  stake.     It  takes  well  over  twt 
as  much  as  It  did  In  1939. 

Changes  in  three  factors — Federal  Incr 
taxes,  living  costs,  and  interest  rates— expl 
why  the  Income  needed  has  multiplied 
Here's  how  these  factors  line  up  for  th«i 
years. 
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Similar  calculations  show  that  If  we  cot 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  from  $35X 
000,000  to  •35.000.000.000  annually,  raise 
terest  rates  by  one-tenth,  and  lower  lit 
costs  by  15  percent — all  realistic  poeslbillt 
if  we  make  the  effort— then  the  Income  nc 
ed  to  build  up  such  a  retirement  fund  wc 
come  down  to  99.500.    The  chances  of  reaf?1 
Ixlng  that  goal  would  then  be  restored   u»J 
what  they  were  In  1929. 


Cooditions  in  the  Balkan  Area  of  Europe] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACMtnxrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS ! 

Tuesday,  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  ut 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  ] 
a  very  informative  letter  received  by 
from  Reuben  H.  Markham.  of  Bost 
Mass..  who  writes  with  an  experience 
35  years  In  actual  contact  with  condition? 
in  the  Balkan  area  of  Europe: 

Boston.  Mass. 
Hon.  JoHW  W.  McCoaacACX. 

WasMngton.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Ma.  Comobbmmam:  I  am  writing  tl 
letter  to  teU  you  why  I  believe  you  ahoi 
aupport  President  Truman's  proposal  to  at 
the  advance  of  Soviet-backed  Imperial  coi 
muniam  at  Greece's  northern  border. 


i<?i'!fration  Is  th*  fact 

^t     I  the  last  36  years 

a  missionary  teacher 

years  as  the  corre- 

Lmerlca's   moat   Influ- 

iring  the  war  I  was 

for  tha  Balkan*  and 

Middle  East  area.     I 

as  a  correspondent 

m  July  1946.  after 

ky  the  Red  army. 

Is  engaged  In  a  po- 

lal  offensive  through- 

iroting  lu  chief  efforts 

[t  holds  the  whole  of 

Greece,  and  la  trying 

:e   Into  the  eaatarn 

Bast,  and  Africa. 

ITTnist  GovEaNMurr 

governments  of  the 
of  Greece  were  Im- 

Andret  T.  VUhlnsky 

present  government 
I.  1946.     He  had  fiown 

rest  for  the  purpose. 
U"  V  then  occupying 
In  )ro- Allied  govern- 
<il  to  America  and 
tu^ia.  and  placed  the 
jof  four  Communists, 
{recently    come    from 

iment  waa  set  up  m 
Sofia  and  waa  Im- 
try    on    September   9. 

approached  the  Bul- 

iced  a  pro-Allied  gov- 

fanatical  Bulgarian 

from  Russia  and  have 

of  world  revolution. 

lunist  comrades  who 

of  whom  have  been 
pr.  .hied  to  selae  power 
»u     I    Red    Army    aid 

:ced  Allied  help. 

lent  is  a  Soviet  crea- 
te!   to    power   by    the 

imuntsts.    with    Red 

r*"    ion,    are    violently 
tii<  ~.»ry.  replacing  the 
chief    Communist 

exercises  direct  con- 
least  Europe  except 
led  Communists  1* 
juntry. 

~T  moMTS 
tu-Ma  works  through 
re  said  to  represent 
,  eople.  who  have  risen 
I  to   throw  off   feudal 
le  fronts  are  exclu- 
ruments.   devised    to 
it       rest  of  the  world. 
Be     'Ions  are  said  to 
rk     s.  and  progressive 
to  the  classic  Soviet 
did   contain    Corn- 
Peasant     Party 
^b.e   bourgeois  demo- 
it  not  subservient  to 
lunlsm      haa      been 
fcts  now  contain  only 
of  Socialist  parties. 
»t«  ••  and  not  a  single 
lei       They  are  Com- 

National  Liberation 
in  e.  With  the  ex- 
lii.^is.  It  contains  no 
rar  was  any  stronger 
ption  party  is  In  the 
IM  Is  a  Communist- 
-d  ected  front,  using 
or  fictitious  groups 
It  Is  working  for 
11  the  "front  govern- 
rope. 
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THX  BAUCAN  COMMUNISTS  AKS  TTKANTS 

The  Russlan-lmpoaed,  Russian-directed 
Communist  governments  in  the  lands  north 
of  Greece  maintain  totalitarian  regimes. 
They  have  wiped  out  a  large  part  of  their 
real  or  potential  political  oppoiMnts  In  bloody 
purge*,  wtaoae  brutality  has  not  been  equalled 
in  modern  Balkan  hi.story. 

They  maintain  large  organizations  of  secret 
police  which  keep  watch  on  dwellings,  places 
of  buaines*.  schools,  coffee  houses  and  prac- 
tically every  citizen.  This  exclusively  Com- 
munist police  works  through  terror,  prisons, 
concentration  camps.  It  controls  Jobs,  civil- 
service  positions,  the  distribution  of  food, 
clothing  and  dwellings.  It  works  hand  in 
hand  with  people's  courts  th^t  operate  as 
branches  of  the  Communist  Party  and  are 
In  the  service  of  world  communism. 

The  Balkan  armies  are  under  Communist 
control  and  serve  as  sections  or  auxiliaries 
of  the  Rtueian  Red  Army.  Like  the  "Glorious 
Red  Army "  they  are  above  criticism.  They 
are  as  sacrosanct  as  kings  and  emperors  used 
to  be. 

SLAVS    LABOI 

The  Balkan  workers  and  practically  all  Job 
holders  have  been  forced  into  state  unions 
directed  by  Communist  dictators.  In  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Communist  labor  boss  has  come 
direct  from  Russia.  The  other  Balkan  labor 
boeses  were  trained  In  Rtissla.  Slave  labor 
and  forced  labor  are  ofllclally  and  extensively 
practiced  In  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
bania. Men  and  women  are  snatched  on  the 
streets  Members  of  the  free  professions 
must  get  licenses  from  Communist  oflBclals 

Ifoet  property  in  Yugoslavia  used  for  pro- 
ductive purpoees,  such  aa  workshops,  stores 
and  factories,  has  been  confiscated  by  the 
Communists.  In  Bulgaria  Commtmlsts  con- 
trol most  factories  and  much  of  the  trade. 

PEASANTS  ARE  PERSECUTED 

The  peasants  are  objects  of  special  perse- 
cution In  each  Communist -dominated  Bal- 
kan country.  Some  peasants  have  been 
robbed  of  their  land;  others  have  t>een  put 
into  Sovhod  (state  farms)  and  Kolhoai  (co- 
operative farms)  and  reduced  to  the  status 
of  work  gangs.  Everything  produced  by  the 
peasants  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the 
state,  and  much  is  being  confiscated.  Not 
one  peasant  leader  in  any  Communist-ruled 
land  la  allowed  freely  to  carry  on  his  political 
activity.  Most  are  subject  to  extreme  repres- 
sion. Not  a  few  have  been  killed.  To  re- 
ceive land  or  supplies,  peasants  must  Join 
Communist  or  Communist-led  parties. 

With  property,  enterprises,  jobs,  workers 
unions  and  the  peasantry  under  commu- 
nistic control;  with  the  police,  army,  and 
courts  serving  as  departments  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties,  every  family's  subsistence 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Communists. 

THET  IMPRISON  MINDS 

The  schools,  from  the  kindergartens  up,  are 
Communist  controlled  and  serve  as  insti- 
tutions for  Communist  indoctrination. 
Communist  students  force  the  dismissal  of 
non-Communist  professors.  Communist-led 
workers  demolish  student  dormitories. 

The  publication  of  books  and  magazines  is 
under  Communist  direction  and  control.  In 
Yugoslavia  there  Is  no  opposition  publica- 
tion or  paper:  in  Bulgaria  the  last  opposition 
dally  has  been  suspended;  in  Albania  even 
opposition  whispers  are  stifled. 

The  radio  is  exclusively  in  Communist 
hands.  Sport  organizations,  women's  so- 
cieties, children's  and  youth's  associations, 
touring  clubs,  and  every  other  social  in- 
stitution have  been  Uken  over  by  Com- 
munlats.  Religious  activity  is  restricted, 
though  religious  services  are  permitted. 

DRIVE  AGAINST  CRSBCX 

The  purpose  of  such  tyranny  Is  twofold: 
First  to  enable  a  minority  to  hold  power 
and  second  to  convert  the  Balkan  peoples 
into  shock  troops  for  the  advance  of  Im- 
perial communism. 


Already  Russia  is  using  those  troops  for 
further  advances.  She  and  her  satellites 
are  pushing  against  Greece  with  great  force 
in  order  to  establish  a  solid  front  of  Com- 
munist regimes  from  Moscow  to  Athens. 

Soviet  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Albania  give  constant  and  extensive  moral 
support  to  the  Communist-led  Greek  rebels. 
Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaiia  also  give  them 
military  aid.  Slav  Communists  in  Greece, 
closely  connected  with  Yugoslavia  and  Bul- 
garia, are  among  the  most  active  fighters 
against  the  Athens  government.  They  and 
their  comrades  In  Belgrade  and  Sofia  want 
to  separate  large  northern  areas  from 
Greece;  they  want  to  partition  Greece, 
through  the  device  of  a  "free  Aegean  Mace- 
donia." 

Naturally,  there  are  other  factors  In  the 
situatiOD  Greece  is  a  barren,  overpopu- 
lated  land,  crowded  with  destitute  refugees. 
It  suffered  greatly  from  the  war — from  many 
wars.  The  nation  has  long  been  divided 
into  political  factions  that  have  bitterly 
fought  each  other.  There  are  armed  Fascist 
conspirators  as  well  as  armed  Communist 
conspirators.  The  Government  is  not  free 
from  graft. 

But  these  matters,  though  exceedingly  re- 
grettable, are  only  subsidiary.  The  salient 
fact,  overriding  all  others.  Is  that  armed 
Communist  conspirators  forming  part  of  a 
Balkan  Communist  front  are  trying  to  Im- 
pose a  Tito-like  regime  on  Greece.  They 
have  been  striving  toward  that  since  1943, 
working  closely  with  Tito  and  directly  with 
Soviet  missions.  For  that  they  created 
EAM.  Sometimes  the  Communists  have 
been  in  the  Government,  as  in  1944,  some- 
times out  of  the  Government,  but  In  all 
eases  they  have  worked  with  equal  vehe- 
mence and  treachery  to  seise  exclusive 
power.  Regardless  of  whether  there  Is  a 
king  or  president  in  Athens,  whether  this 
government  exists  or  another,  the  Commu- 
nists will  continue  to  work  for  power,  with 
violence  and  deceit. 

The  task  to  which  President  Truman  has 
called  America  is'  not  easy.  Nor  will  it  be 
brief.  One  of  the  most  twrlflc  world  forces 
In  history  Is  trying  to  break  through  the 
Greek  front  a.s  a  further  step  toward  setting 
up  a  global  Soviet  system.  What  is  pressing 
on  Greece  Is  not  a  few  moimtain  rebels,  but 
world  communism.  America  is  asked  to 
check  that  force  of  darkness  and  tyranny, 
not  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  7.000,000  Greek 
people — though  that  Is  important — but  In 
order  to  hold  the  American  front  against 
total  enslavement. 
Sincerely, 

Reuben  H.  Markham. 
March  27.  1947. 


Mr.  Ickes  Reviews  Vote  Frauds  by  Pender- 
Ifast  Machine  in  Kansas  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  5.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Monday, 
June  9, 1947: 
Man  to  Man— Picuhes  Cited  in  Review  op 

VoTB  Frauds   by   Pendergast  Machine  in 

Kansas  City 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

It  is  hoped  that  President  Truman  is  hot 
on  the  uail  of  the  ballot  thieves  of  Kansas 


City.  In  the  meantime,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  have  a  little  more  of  the  background  of 
that  primary  campaign  in  the  Presideht'a 
own  congresBioual  district  where  not  only 
the  ballots  but  an  election  was  sttden. 

When  President  Truman  made  up  his  mind 
to  purge  Representative  Slaughter,  be  turned 
to  Jim  Pendergast  for  support.  Mr.  Pender- 
gast  had  already  announced  that  be  woxild 
be  for  Mr.  Slaughter.  Notwithstanding  tbia. 
the  President  called  Mr.  Pendergast  to  Wash- 
ington and  insisted  that  he  desert  Mr. 
Slaughter  and  support  Mr.  Axtell.  He  did. 
and  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Mr.  Axtell 
won  the  nomination.  But  the  returns  from 
the  political  bad-lands  dominated  by  the 
Pendergast  machine  were  so  grotesque  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  votes  had  l>een  stolen 
for  Mr.  Axt^. 

It  appears  that  In  the  four  wards  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  congressional  district,  the 
total  vote  for  Mr.  Axtell  was  12,104.  That 
for  Representative  Slaughter  was  a,07S. 
Since  the  Axtell  plurality  in  the  entire  dis- 
trict was  only  about  2.000,  this  means  that 
the  additional  10.000  votes  for  Mr.  Axtell  in 
the  Pendergast  hunting  ground  nominated 
him.  The  next  chapter  in  the  story  was  of 
indictments  by  the  grand  jury  InvolTing  71 
persons.  The  theft  of  the  ballots  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

RETURNS   IN   SXNATR   RACK   CITBD 

If  the  foregoing  figures  are  interesting, 
the  following  will  not  be  less  so.  President 
Truman  wanted  to  be  county  collector  In 
1934.  But  "Boss"  Tom  Pendergast  made  him 
Senator  Instead.  The  rettuns  from  the 
Pendergast  strongholds  In  Kansas  City  in 
the  primary  election  held  in  Augtist  of  that 
year  were  also  in  the  Pendergast  pattern. 

At  that  time  Harry  S.  Truman  was  an  ob- 
scure county  Judge,  whose  duties  were  reaUy 
those  of  a  county  commissioner.  He  was 
nominated  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  late 
John  J.  Cochran,  of  St.  Louis.  In  that  pri- 
mary the  following  votes  in  Kansas  City 
were  significant:  ward  1,  Ttuman  17,4fB5, 
Cochran  49;  ward  2.  Truman  15.145,  Cochran 
24;  ward  3,  Truman  8,182.  Cochran  34.  The 
total  in  these  three  wards  was  Truman  40,- 
812.  Cochran  107,  or  a  plurality  In  four  Pen- 
dergast wards  alone  of  40,705.  Truman  car- 
ried the  State  over  Cochran  by  40.745  votes. 

In  1934  there  were  alleged  to  be  21,731 
registered  voters  in  ward  1.  from  whom  Mr. 
Truman  received  17,845  votes.  A  later  in- 
vestigation disclosed  that  there  were  8,462 
possible  voters  In  the  ward  In  1944.  In 
ward  2.  In  1934  there  were  20,097  registered 
voters  of  whom  13,145  voted  for  Mr.  Truman. 
The  1944  investigation  disclosed  only  9.018 
persons  eligible  to  vote.  In  ward  S,  in  1934 
there  were  13,845  registered  voters,  of  whom 
8.142  voted  for  Mr.  Truman,  while  10  years 
later  an  investigation  disclosed  only  6.845 
ellgibks  voters.  This  net  loss  of  81,647  voters 
from  wards  1,  2,  and  3  of  Kansas  City  may 
have  been  a  bona  fide  loss,  but  I  doubt  It. 
It  looks  as  If  the  registry  had  been  padded 
with  ghost  voters  In  1934. 

EICHTT-rrVE  THOUSAND  GHOSTS  FOUND 

While  the  figures  quoted  relate  only  to 
three  sample  wards,  the  same  sitviatlon.  In 
fact,  existed  In  eight  wards  In  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Truman  In  all  eight  wards  had  received 
a  total  of  82,980  as  against  387  votes  for  Mr. 
Cochran.  The  1944  Investigation  disclosed  a 
total  of  85,000  ghost  voters  in  16  wards  of 
Kansas  City.  It  seems  that  these  ghost 
voters  accounted  for  the  Truman  plurality. 
It  Is  significant  that  Mr.  Truman  won  over 
Mr.  Cochran  by  only  40,745  votes,  wliich  is 
less  than  60  percent  of  all  the  number  of 
ghost  voters. 

In  1940  Senator  Truman  was  again  nomi- 
nated, this  time  over  Governor  Stark.  His 
plurality  was  only  about  7,0C0  votes.  Again, 
the  Pendergast  machine  with  iU  ghosU  sup- 
ported Mr.  Truman. 

In  the  1936  election,  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine had  again  braiaenly  stolen  ballot  j.  The 
United  States  district  attorney  at  that  time 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks.  I 
(fommencement   address   de- 
colleague,  Hon.  John  W. 
on   June   5.    1947.   to   the 
Belmont  Abbey  College  and 
School,    at    Belmont, 
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leadership  will  have  lost  iU  value,  and  the 
happiness  of  life  will  be  loet  to  you. 

As  students  here  you  must  have  cau». 
K>methlng  of  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  wl 
have  been  your  guldee. 

That  spirit  might  well  be  summed  up 
one  word — truth. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  trutl 
we  believe  In  must  be  lived  up  to  and  pi 
into  active,  energetic,  dynamic,  and  cour 
geous  operation,  it  is  today,  in  thU  period 
the  world's  history. 

It   is   t>ecau8e   of   that    love    which    yot 
teacbna  iMve  for  truth  that  they  have  wage 
an    meoBtpromlslng    battle    against    evt 
form  of  error,  against  evU  and  sin.  agali.^ 
hate,  to  prepare  you  for  the  future  battle 
of  life,  and  to  bring  earthly  and  eternal  hap- 
piness to  yourself  and  to  others.  . 
The    lives   of  .your   teachers    at    Belmonftl 
Abbey  College  nmst  serve  as  a  challenge  toj 
you  as  In  tbe  days  and  years  to  come  you 
have  memories  of  the  eternal  truths  incul- 
cated In  you.  to  ever  drive  you  on  to  greater 
and  greater  helghu.  memories  of  the  Joy  that  1 
can  be  yours  when  you  put  to  work  what  you  I 
have  stored  here  In  your  minds  and  hearts. 

The  majority  of  you  are  about  to  leavo 
here  in  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  the ' 
known  history  of  man.  Tou  have  lived  < 
through  one  World  War.  and  some  of  you 
•erved  in  that  war  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try respond  nobly  In  war  to  the  call  of  duty. 
to  defend  and  preserve  our  Institutions  of 
toeernment.  and  the  way  of  life  we  believe  in. 
We  have  seen  the  whole  of  our  people  re- 
spond, the  great  pov»er  of  our  country  devel- 
oped and  utUlxed  in  winning  that  war  under 
the  leadership  of  one  who  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  Immortals  of  all  time,  our  late 
beloved  Franklin  O.  Rooeevelt. 

Our  part  In  the  recent  war  was  the  deter- 
aatifaH  factor  in  lu  sxiccessful  outcome,  and 
by  WlBUlnf  It  we  have  seen  the  triumph  of  nn 
American  ideal  of  government  under  Ood 
and  law'  over  the  titanic  forces.  In  that 
caae.  Naal  Germany,  which  wotild  have  sub- 
jugated man  and  make  him  u  slave  of  the 
state  by  the  attempted  banishment  of  Ood. 

In  tbat  eonfllct  we  had  to  meet  snd  defeat 
the  immediate  danger  then  to  the  continued 
ezutence  of  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

With  the  ending  of  the  recent  war.  the 
hope*  of  mankind  ran  high  that  the  days  of 
universal  and  permanent  peace  bad  finally 
arrived. 

0\ur  hopes  In  this  respect,  dtie  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  almoet 
shattered. 

Across  the  horlaon  we  see  another  titanic 
force  which  would  subjiigate  man  and  make 
him  a  slave  of  the  state  by  the  attempted 
banishment  of  God." 

Without  minimizing  In  the  least  the  dan- 
gerous world  situation  that  ezlsu.  and 
speaking  directly  to  the  point.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  perslsu  In  Its  efforts,  and  the  Issue  is 
Joined.  I  approach  the  coming  days  with 
confidence,  with  optimum  of  the  successful 
outcome,  and  not  with  lack  of  confidence  or 
with  fear. 

As  the  late  Franklin  D  Rooeevelt  once  well 
said,  and  we  can  make  It  one  of  the  guides  of 
oitf  life.  "The  only  thing  we  need  to  fear 
U  fear  Itself." 

Or  as  another  great  world  leader  of  thla 
period.  His  Hollnee*  Pope  Plus  xn.  well  said 
only  a  few  days  ago  In  hU  powerftil  and 
timely  message  calling  upon  Christian  creeds 
to  unite  In  their  common  csuse  against  the 
challenge  of  sthelstlc  communism: 

"If  there  1*  something  today  that  glvee 
cause  for  fear.  It  i*  fear  iteelf." 

The  answer  to  the  prcaent  challenge  of 
atheistic  communism  is  to  meet  the  false 
premises  upon  which  this  destructive  Ideol- 
ogy is  based  with  the  truths  we  are  poaaeased 
o«  and  In  which  we  so  strongly  believe,  and 
of  govemmenu  dedicated  to  thoee  truths 
which  come  from  Ood  Hlmeelf  *  *  •  of 
the  dignity  of  man  aa  contrasted  with  the 
power   and  totalitarianism  of  the  sute.  to 
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aggreaslon.  Our  country  has  not  recognized 
any  of  these  regimes  that  have  been  forced 
upon  a  people. 

The  message  of  President  Truman  of  a 
few  months  ago  is  a  recognition  of  the 
preaent  world  challenge,  and  a  message  to 
tha  world  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  sit  Idly 
by  and  witness  country  after  country  taken 
over  by  the  forces  of  atheistic  communism 
in  violation  of  International  law.  By  his 
message,  we  also  inform  the  world  that  we 
do  not  consider  that  such  happenings  are 
conalstent  with  our  own  national  interest. 
The  address  of  President  Truman  is  another 
ringing  American  message  that  will  take 
it*  place  among  the  foremoet  pages  of  history. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  when 
it  followed  President  Truman's  recommenda- 
tions and  passed  the  Greek -Turkey  legisla- 
tion, to  preserve  those  countries  against  the 
forces  of  aggrevlon.  That  action  was  also 
for  our  own  beat  interests. 

The  message  of  President  Truman  and  the 
action  of  the  Congress  has  committed  our 
country  to  an  affirmative  approach  In  meet- 
ing the  challenge  and  in  acting  for  our 
national  interest. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  otir  na- 
tional interest  for  our  country  to  sit  Idly  by 
and  permit  country  after  country  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  force*  of  International  Commu- 
nism and  to  wait,  through  our  neglect,  until 
this  vicious  wave  has  reached  our  own 
shore*.  To  follow  such  a  course.  In  my 
opinion,  would  be  criminal  negligence. 

We  must  remember  that  this  situation  has 
been  forced  upon  us;  that  we  have  to  act 
now,  or  It  will  soon  be  too  late. 

If  our  country  failed  to  act,  or  falls  to 
do  ao  In  the  future  as  conditions  require, 
every  country  now  outside  of  "the  Iron 
curtain,"  against  their  will,  would  have  to 
turn  to  Moscow  to  make  the  best  agreemenU 
possible,  and  the  first  one  made  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  that  country. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  continental 
Europe  that  is  free  from  fear.  And  as  coun- 
try after  country  falls  to  the  Soviet  control, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  the  countries 
comprising  the  Western  or  the  Christian 
civilisation  become  smaller  In  number,  and 
are  taken  out  of  the  spiritual  and  construc- 
tive influences  of  our  civilization. 

And  with  continental  Europe  under  the 
direct  or  indirect  control  of  International 
communism,  Asia,  already  on  the  defensive, 
and  Africa  wiU  in  aU  probabUiUe*  quickly 
follow. 

The  forces  of  decency  in  the  world  have 
reached  their  last  line  of  defense.  That  last 
line  of  defense  is  In  Europe.  The  line  must 
be  held  there  before  we  can  start  rolling 
back  this  challenging  wave.  It  would  be  a 
world  catastrophe  of  first  importance,  for 
example.  If  either  Italy  or  Prance  become 
subjected  to  a  Communist  government.  The 
force*  of  decency  In  those  countries,  already 
subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  are  fighting 
hard  to  save  their  countries  from  such  domi- 
nation. 

It  Is  in  our  national  Interest,  as  well  as 
hi  the  interest  ot  a  future  decent  world,  that 
our  country  take  and  maintain  affirmative 
action  wherever  necessary. 

Xn  order  for  thla  to  be  done,  public  opinion 
in  America  must  be  aroused  to  a  recognition 
of  the  situation,  and  with  a  determination 
that  our  country  meet  and  perform  lu  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  first  power  for  good  that 
exists  In  the  world  of  today  In  this  respect 
you  and  all  other  American  citizens  can  play 
an  ImporUnt  part.  An  aroused  public  opin- 
ion plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  life 
of  a  democracy. 

In  cutuiectlon  with  a  con.slderation  of  the 
present  world  situation,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  th-  deliberate  unwillingness  of 
the  Soviet  Onion  to  cooperate  with  under- 
standing with  other  naticms  Is  the  primary 
cause  ot  X  he  present  fear  and  unrest  that  ex- 
ists throughout  the  world. 


On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  matters  of 
Import,  and  what  I  have  discussed  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  Import,  should  be  discussed  with 
all  frankness.  You  are  future  leaders  of  our 
country,  that  is,  you  can  and  will  be  If  you 
carry  with  you  Into  your  future  life  the 
truths  you  have  learned  at  Belmont  Abbey 
College. 

As  the  Communist  is  one  possessed  with 
fanatical  mind,  believing  In  a  destructive 
Ideology  which  he  would  Impose  on  others,  so 
must  those  who  believe  In  Ood  and  our  way 
of  life  make  ourselves  active  missionaries 
advancing  the  constructive  truths  that  our 
philosophy  of  life  has  given  to  us. 

I  have  presented  to  you  today  a  picture  of 
a  world  in  which  forces  of  evil  and  destruc- 
tion are  attempting  to  dominate,  but  on  the 
other  side  there  are  powerful  forces  of  good 
and  constructiveness,  and  tbe  forces  of  good, 
when  organized,  always  overcome  the  forces 
of  evil. 

We  can  thank  Ood  that  our  country  has 
recognized  and  assumed  Its  proper  and  nec- 
essary leadership  in  world  affairs  as  they 
exist  In  the  troubled  world  of  today. 

With  the  assumption  and  the  continuance 
of  that  leadership,  exercising  our  great  pow- 
ers diplomatically  and  economically,  with  an 
aroused  American  public  opinion  in  supf>ort 
of  affirmative  policies,  you  and  I  can  go  for- 
ward and  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
We  need  have  no  feeling  of  fear. 

In  discussing  with  you,  as  I  have,  the  pres- 
ent world  condition,  I  mainly  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  you  a  message  of 
confidence  as  you  take  the  next  step  In  your 
Journey  of  life,  and  not  of  fear.  Therefore, 
as  you  take  your  next  step,  let  confidence 
and  not  fear  dominate  your  thoughts  and 
your  actions. 

The  experience  of  life  should  teach  us  that 
when  men  and  women  become  Indifferent  to 
the  dignity  of  human  beings  they  soon  be- 
gin to  think  that  saving  their  physical  exist- 
ence means  saving  their  dignity. 

When  Individuals  or  nations  become  In- 
different to  God.  then  spiritual  values  are 
no  longer  the  driving  force  of  their  liveb  and 
their  existence,  and  the  life  of  an  Individual, 
and  the  existence  of  a  nation,  becomes  a  mad 
scramble  to  attain  the  false  peak  of  economic 
stability. 

When  people  become  indifferent  to  truth 
they  are  then  the  target  for  the  shattering 
gunfire  of  propaganda,  emotionalism,  and 
of  the  false  prophets. 

It  Is  then  that  the  final  goal  ceases  to  be 
the  center  around  which  noble  hopes  and 
ambitions  resolve.  It  is  then  when  people 
grow  weary  of  being  human  beings  and  pre- 
tend to  shake  off  their  humanity  by  wearing 
false  faces. 

If  some  of  you  feel  that  the  pioneering 
spirit  is  no  longer  needed,  you  are  sadly 
mistaken.  Those  who  possess  noble  ideals 
must  still  try  to  eliminate  the  dark  barriers 
of  hatred,  intolerance,  selfishness,  and  evil, 
and  the  harmful  results  that  fiow  therefrom 
which  have  kept  the  human  family  divided. 

Who  are  better  able  to  go  forth  and  pene- 
trate these  debasing  barriers  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  and  progress  than  you  who  have 
been  educated  to  a  way  of  life,  based  on 
truth,  love,  and  sacrifice — you  who  possess 
the  truth — you  who  recognize  the  individual 
and  respect  his  God-given  rights. 
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Tuesday,  June  10,  1947 

Mr.    FULTON.    Mr,    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


osD,  I  include  the  following  newpaper 

articles: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Pre**  of  June  •,  liM71 

Ovn  $32,000,000  OF  Mkllon  Biqttxst  To  Bx 

GrvEN     TO     PrrrsBoacB — An.     Rdcaxhing 

Assets    of    Foxtndation    Wnx    Bs    Spekt 

WrriUN  15  Yeaxs  for  PaojiCTS 

The  Mellon  Foundation  is  about  to  give 
over  $32,000,000  for  project*  in  the  Pltteburgb 
district. 

The  vast  bequest  will  enable  Pittsburgh 
institutions  to  carry  on  activities  expected  to 
prove  of  national  and  international  value. 

All  remaining  assets  in  the  foundation 
established  by  the  late  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
will  be  distributed  In  approximately  16  years, 
and  all  for  use  in  this  district. 

Trustees  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Educatlcmal 
and  Charitable  Trust,  in  making  this  an- 
nouncement today,  said  that  the  program 
for  doing  so  will  be  made  public  later.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the  same  Ume 
that  the  foundation  issued  a  report  on  Its 
first  16  years  of  op>eratlon. 

ESTABLISHrO  IN    ISSO 

Trustees  are  Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Ailsa 
Mellon  Bruce,  children  of  A.  W.  Mellon,  and 
Donald  Shepard,  long  associated  with  him. 

Remaining  assets  in  the  Mellon  trust  had  a 
book  value  of  $32,416,459  at  the  end  of  1946. 
But  their  present  market  value  is  believed 
to  be  very  considerably  higher. 

The  Mellon  trust  was  established  in  1930 
for  "such  religious,  charitable,  scienUflc.  and 
educational  purposes  as  are  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  welfare." 

The  trustee*  decided  to  concentrate  aU 
future  grants  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  because 
Mr.  Mellon's  major  -interests  had  always  been 
in  and  around  his  home  city.  However,  he 
left  no  specific  directive  a*  to  tbe  activitle* 
or  location  of  project*  to  be  helped  by  the 
foundation. 

WILL   BX   ABJUSTABLB 

"The  trustees  decided  to  distribute  ail 
remaining  assets  of  the  trust  within  the  next 
15  years  because  Mr.  Mellon  during  his  life- 
time questioned  the  wisdom  of  leaving  sub- 
stantial foundation  fxmds  in  perpetuity."  the 
trustees  said.  "They  emphasised,  however, 
that  the  program  will  have  to  remain  adjust- 
able both  to  shorter  and  longer  periods,  de- 
pending on  future  developments." 

No  indication  of  how  the  vast  sum  will  be 
distributed  was  given  in  today's  report.  It 
simply  said  that  the  money  will  go  for  "a 
major  project  or  project*  in  tbe  Pittsburgh 
area." 

As  soon  as  further  policies  are  decided  on 
the  futtire  program  of  the  trust  will  be  an- 
nounced.   Until  that  time,  it  will  make  no 
new  grants. 

The  15-year  report  isaued  today  showed 
that  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  institutions 
already  have  received  millions  in  grants  from 
the  fund.  Its  total  distributions  through 
1946  has  been  $78,270,280. 

Total  market  value  of  Mr.  Mellon's  gifu 
and  bequests  to  the  trust  exceeded  one  him- 
dred  millions.  This  sum  was  subetantlally 
increased  by  later  earnings. 

The  foundation's  biggest  gift*  were  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  The 
building  cost  over  sixteen  million*  and  an 
endowment  fund  of  five  millions  was  estab- 
lished. Tbe  art  collection  which  Mr.  Mellon 
gave  to  the  gallery  was  valued  by  congres- 
sional committees  at  fifty  millions. 

Total  value  of  this  gift,  which  was  made, to 
tbe  American  people  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, exceeded  seventy-one  millions.  It  was 
the  largest  gift  ever  made  by  an  individual 
to  the  Nation.  In  making  it  Mr.  Mellon 
stipulated  that  the  gallery  must  not  bear  hi* 
name. 

BIGGEST    BENEFICIACY 

Chief  Pittsburgh  beneficiary  of  the  trust 
has  been  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research.  This  is  an  endowed  nonprofit  in- 
stitution organized  in  1913  by  Mr.  Mellon  and 
his  brother,  Richard  B.  Mellon. 
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Within    a   period    of    IS    years,    thia 
stun  will  b*  UMCd  to  support  proJ*cU  for 
g*n*ral  welfare.    So  great  is  the  amount  thus' 
assured     for    public,     religious,     charltab. 
scientific.    llt«rary.    and    educational    pi 
poees    aa  provided  In  the  language  of 
truat — that  lu  •xp*nditur*  in  thia  on* 
tlon  should  produc*  ouutanding  reaulU. 

Th*  thr**  pr«**nt  trust***  Paul  M*llc 
Allaa  M.  Bruce,  and  Donald  D.  8b*p*rd,  an ' 
nounc*  that  tney  hope  theee  r**ulU  will  h«  <> 
national  and  mt*rna tlonal  valu*. 

Th*  d*ciaion  to  dlstrlbuu  the  entlr*  trusi 
f or  ua*  in  th*  Pltuburgh  area  again  empha* 
aiaas  th*  loyalty  to  and  interest  of  the  Mel- 
Ions  in  the  rtty  where  they  founded  their 
careers  and  made  their  wealth. 

"The  major  intcreau  of  th*  donor  had  al-* 
waya  b**n  in  and  around  hla  hom*  city."  waa 
th*  almpl*  explanation  of  the  trusteee. 

TiMM  benefactions  can  mean  much  fo.- 
the  public  wkUn.  and  particularly  for  the 
welfare  of  Fttfhwgh. 

The  city  already  la  a  center  of  sclent! 
and  educational  reaearch.  rich  in  the  aru  an< 
eminent  aa  a  achool.  hoepltal.  and  lat>ora> 
tory  srea.    It  haa  ntOBtroua  Institutions  emi- 
nently able  to  carry  on  work  of  the  utmocl 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Now  It  la  asatired  that  vast  funds  will 
made  available  to  further  such  work  and 
carry  on  other  proJecU  which   may  be  la<^ 
eluded  in  the  program. 

The    Mellon    trust    will    make   no   furtt 
granu  until  the  new  program  ia  announc 

IU  report  Indicatea  that  a  survey  already 
under  way  to  determine  "the  major  needs 
the  Pltuburgh  area,  including  thoee  now  es^ 
latent  and  tbo*e  likely  to  develop  in  the  for*- 
seeable  future." 

The  combination  of  thia  vast  private  char- 
ity with  the  great  program  of  public  improvr- 
m*nu  now  getting  started  can  reahape  th" 
whole  future  of  the  Pltuburgh  district. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  9.  194T1 
MKxoir  PuTfD  Gtrrs  Total  Ssvnrrr-siz  Mn.-' 
uoMs  iw  15  TEAaa — Rsvoar  Snows  Bulk  orj 
PHTUiNTHaonc    TtrsT    Was    Iwvmaa 
Nationai.  Galubt 

Nearly  •76  000.000  in  cash  and  works  of  _, 
were  contributed  to  local  and  national  tnatl* 
tutions  by  the  A  W.  Mellon  Educational  _ 
Charitable  Trust  dtiring  lu  first  15  years. 

Most  of  thU  amount — •71.000.000 — repre- 
scnu  the  building,  endowment,  and  worka 
of  art  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  here. 
The  gallery  was  given  to  the  Nation  by  th* 
lau  Andrew  W.  Mellon  through  the  truat. 
Thia  is  the  largest  gift  ever  made  by  an  tndl< 
vidual  to  the  United  States  Government. 

A  report  of  the  trust,  to  b*  distributed  to- 
day, shows  that  other  Washington  institu- 
tions benefited  by  glfU  of  •368.850  during 
the  period  from  December  30.  1930.  when 
Mr.  Mellon  created  the  fund,  to  December  I 
SI.  1945.  The  largeat  of  auch  local  glfu  went  j 
to  the  Community  Chest  and  the  Corcoran 
Gallery. 

The  trustees.  Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Allsa 
Mellon  Bruce,  children  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  Donald  D.  Shepard 
of  Washington,  long-time  aasoclate  of  M. 
Mellon,  plan  to  diatribute  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  fxmd  within  the  next  18 
years.  At  the  end  of  1946.  lU  book  value  waa 
•33.416.450.  but  the  market  value  was  sub- 
stantially higher,  tb*  report  aute*. 

Th*  total  of  all  contributions  In  the  15- 
year  period  covered  by  th*  report  amounted 
to  •75.958J05.  and  sddltlonal  glfU  of  •3.313.- 
981  were  made  during  1946. 

Mr.  Mellon  b*ffan  to  give  property  and  se- 
curities to  the  trust  In  1930.  In  1931  he  mad* 
hu  first  gift  of  paintings,  and  later  all  th* 
works  he  had  gathered  t>ecame  part  of  the 
Internationally  (amoua  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional Oallery. 
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used  their  genius  for  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

His  father,  an  officer  In  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  was  a  newspaper  publisher, 
but.  litce  all  other  Virginians,  lost  every- 
thing during  I  he  War  Between  the  States. 
CAITTR  GLASS  was  7  years  old  when  the 
war  ended,  and  Virginia,  utterly  bank- 
rupt, was  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
complete  educational  facilities,  so  he. 
like  other  Virginia  boy.s  with  limited 
educational  opportunities,  was  forced  to 
educate  himself.  He  read  and  studied 
the  books  to  which  he  had  access,  mainly 
in  hi.s  father's  library.  The  book.s  were 
not  many,  but  they  contained  in  their 
pages  the  philosophy  of  the  .«ages  of  the 
world.  With  a  retentive  mind,  he  never 
forgot  his  reading  during  this  formative 
period  of  his  life,  and  his  writings  and 
his  speeches  show  his  acquaintance  with 
the  thought  of  the  great  philasophers  of 
former  times. 

Naturally,  in  his  efforts  to  make  a  living 
and  get  an  education,  his  mind  turned 
to  newspaper  work,  and  he  became,  Qrnt, 
a  newspaper  carrier  at  13,  and  a  year 
later  went  to  work  In  the  newspaper 
ofllce  as  a  type.«;etter.  It  is  po.ssible  that 
hL^  extensive  vocabulary  was  partly  ob- 
tained from  the  nature  of  hi.s  work,  as 
unaccustomed  word.s  when  .setting  type 
fixed  themselves  in  his  mind. 

Wlien  he  was  18  years  of  aRe  his  family 
moved  from  Lynchburg.  Va.,  where  he 
was  bom,  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  his  father 
having  accepted  the  editorship  of  a 
Petersburg  daily.  I  talked  with  him  fre- 
quently about  his  life  in  my  home  to^Ti 
and  enjoyed  the  recital  of  his  experiences 
as  a  printer.  He  soon,  however,  had  an 
urge  to  write  and  became  a  reporter  for 
a  Lynchburg  paper,  and  from  this  time 
on.  as  he  worked  up  finally  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  paper  upon  whose  staff  he 
had  commenced  his  work,  he  became 
known  throughout  the  State  for  his  edi- 
torial style  and  his  vigorous,  trenchant 
method  of  expression.  He  was  at  his 
best  probably  in  his  political  editorials, 
and  soon  began  to  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  politics  of  the  State.  Prob- 
ably the  value  of  his  work  as  an  editorial 
writer  may  never  be  properly  evaluated, 
but  as  a  Joumali-st.  he  became  well  known 
throughout  the  State  before  he  went  Into 
public  life.  His  first  public  ofBce  was 
a-s  State  ^senator  from  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict comprising  the  city  of  Lynchburg 
and  Campbell  County,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  from  1899 
to  1903,  after  which  he  resigned. 

A  State  convention  was  called  in  1901 
to  write  a  new  organic  law  for  Virginia. 
the  purpose  being  to  get  rid  of  laws  which 
were  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  State 
and  had  been  forced  upon  them  in  the 
reconstruction  period.  Carter  Glass  was 
selected  as  a  delegate  to  that  convention. 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  do  the  things 
that  were  mucli  to  his  liking  and  upper- 
most in  his  mind.  Due  to  his  work  in 
that  convention,  he  became  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  State,  and  shaped 
the  basic  law  to  an  extent  that  was  prob- 
ably freater  than  that  of  any  other  dele- 
gate. While  there  have  been  constitu- 
tional conventions  since  that  time,  that 
Constitution  of  Virginia  still  remains 
basic,  and  is  largely  the  foundation  of 


the  work  of  the  following  constitutional 
conventions.  The  work  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1901-02  still  remains,  and  the 
work  of  Carter  Glass  stands  out  in  the 
framing  of  it. 

In  1902  he  was  elected  to  fUI  a  vacancy 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  Dl.«;trlct  of  Virginia, 
and  was  seated  December  1,  1902.  in  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress.  He  was  re- 
elected to  all  of  the  .succeeding  Con- 
gresses through  the  Sixty-sixth,  but  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congre.ss.  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  of- 
fered him  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
The  Piesident's  attention  had  been  called 
to  Senator  Glass'  ability  in  his  handling 
in  the  House  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
and  when  Mr.  McAdoo  resigned,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  suggested  to  the  President 
that  Mr.  Glass  would  be  the  man  to  take 
his  place.  He  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  Virginia  and  the 
first  Cabinet  officer  from  Virginia  since 
John  B.  Fiood  was  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Buchanan's  administration. 
In  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  was  called  upon  to  clean  up  Uie 
waste  and  wreckage  of  war.  and  there 
were  numerous  matters  involving  the 
Treasury,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
v.fhich  required  the  closest  attention. 
This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  do 
more  than  point  out  that  at  a  dangerous 
time  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  he  .served  conscientiously  and 
faithfully  and  with  di-stinction. 

Then  came  his  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  to  the  vacancy  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Thomas  S.  Mar- 
tin, but  he  remained  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
resignation  of  that  position  could  be 
filled  by  the  President ;  therefore,  he  did 
not  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  until 
February  2,  1920.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  then 
reelected  for  successive  terms  until  his 
death  May  28,  1946.*  His  service  in  the 
Senate  stands  out  before  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
i?o  Into  details  concerning  it.  An  analysis 
of  hLs  per.sonal  character  indicates  his 
greatest  attributes  were  courage,  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  action. 
Fiom  a  legislative  standpoint  he  was  an 
outstanding  and  vigorous  champion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  hi.story  of  the  Senate,  as  the  years 
passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  long  as  this  Government 
endures,  Carter  Glass  will  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  body. 
His  position  in  legislation  can  be  given 
in  his  own  words  in  extracts  from  his 
speeches,  which  indicate  his  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  liis  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  as  evidenced  in 
the  Constitution: 

It  Is  more  than  likely,  though  I  do  not 
admit  it.  that  I  have  been  wrong  more  than 
I  have  been  right.  But  whether  I  have  been 
right  or  wrong,  I  have  spoken  my  own  mind 
and  voted  my  own  way  and  did  not  permit 
anyone  to  do  It  for  me.  If  I  have  been 
wrong.  I  regret  It.  In  all  events  my  purpose 
always  has  been  to  serve  Virginia  and  my 
country. 


The  people  ctf  my  State,  I  think,  under- 
stand when  they  send  me  to  the  Senate,  they 
send  me  to  exercise  my  own  best  Judgment 
and  heed  my  own  conscience.  I  would 
rather  go  out  of  the  Senate  and  apcud  the 
few  remaining  years  of  in^  life  where  I  was 
born  among  my  people,  and  without  their 
favor — but  pos^eeslng  stilt  my  intellectual 
Integrity— than  to  surrender  my  convictions. 

Again  he  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  the  following  words: 

I  prefer  to  think  of  a  United  Statea  Sen- 
ator as  a  represenUtlve  of  the  sovereignty 
of  his  State  and  subj^t  every  moment  of 
his  service  to  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science and  the  preservation  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual Integrity. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia want  me,  aa  their  representative,  or 
the  people  of  other  Statea  want  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  vote  for  things  unconstitu- 
tional  and   oppressive. 

He  was  noted  for  his  adherence  to  a 
.strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
He  consistently,  fearlessly,  and  with  abil- 
ity advocated  adherence  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  shaped 
his  votes  and  his  work  in  accordance  with 
his  views  thereon.  In  his  own  inimitable 
phraseology,  he  called  himself  "a  relic 
of  constitutional  government." 

His  views  of  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  expressed  with  .such  clar- 
ity that  I  am  setting  out  a  further  extract 
from  his  addresses: 

The  Constitution  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  was  written  by  great  representatives  of 
the  people,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  wn.^ 
ratified  by  the  people  as  the  Supreme  Charter 
of  their  Government,  to  be  respected  and 
maintained  with  the  help  of  God.  With  the 
cou'?eut  and  by  mandate  of  the  people  their 
Constitution  provides  how  it  may  be 
amended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ages.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  no  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  the  Republic  has 
attempted  to  flank  the  Constitution  by  a 
legislative  short-cut  so  vividly  denounced  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  "ar.  outrage  upon  con- 
stitutional morality." 

I  cannot  end  this  feeble  tribute  to  a 
.^reat  man  without  striking  a  per.sonal 
note.  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  few  months  after  h^Ttook  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  I  had  known  him  for 
many  years,  but  had  not  had  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  lilm.  My  work 
in  the  House  involved,  in  my  opinion, 
cooperation  with  my  colleagues,  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  conferred  fre- 
quently with  Senator  Glass  and  he  never 
failed  me.  I  relied  upon  his  good  judg- 
ment and  his  inten.se  patriotism  and 
his  love  for  our  State  and  Nation.  My 
views,  to  a  large  extent,  coincided  with 
his.  He  had  the  great  attribute  of 
loyalty,  not  only  to  his  country  but  to 
his  friends.  I  felt  that  I  had  learned  his 
friendship — he  most  assuredly  not  only 
had  my  loyal  friendship,  but  also  my 
deep  admiration  for  him  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  ability.  His  character  was 
beyond  reproach.  I  feel  deeply  a  per- 
sonal loss,  the  loss  of  a  strong  friend- 
ship, and  the  political  scene  lacks  in 
depth  as  well  as  in  picturesquesness  since 
he  has  been  away  from  it.  His  death 
created  not  only  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
which  he  held,  but  it  also  left  a  vacant 
place  in  the  line-up  of  men  throughout 
the  years  who  have  given  their  best 
patriotic  endeavors  to  the  welfare  of 
their  Nation. 
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J.  HOWARD  McCRATH 


or  KHOOC   ISLAITD 

IN  THE  Sp«ATE  OF  THl  UNITID  STATIS 

Wednes  tay.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
J  ionday.  April  21  > ,  1947 

Mr.  ^cGRATH."  Mr.  President, 
among  t  le  civilian  population  of  our 
country  here  is  perhaps  no  finer  ex 
ponent  o  good  will  and  good  neighbor* 
liness  thi  n  the  Honorable  James  A.  Par- 
ley, forner  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  S  ates  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

Recent  y  at  Toronto.  Canada,  he  de- 
livered before  the  Canadian  Exporters' 
Associati  )n  an  address  which  in  every 
respect  r  ngs  true  to  these  traditions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  orde:  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follow;: 

W(  >«U)  TBAU  AND  WOKLO  FXACB 


lUe 


Trii 


•die 


etc  inot. 


differ  Df 


taking 

and 

*ver3rwhere 

The  slogans 
catch  phr 


lean  coming  to  Canada  la  proud 

Countries.     If,   as    In   my   case,   he 

traveled  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he 

hu^nbly  grateful  for  them.     Our  two 

beyond    moat    othen.    know   the 

of  peace. 

p«*ce  depends  on  what  go«s  on 

minds.     Canada  and  the  United 

other  countrlM.  have  a   lot  of 

ind    abutting    geography.      If    we 

we  could  make   that  geography 

venomous,   a«   are   the   quarrels 

In   that   case.   Toronto  could   be 

leate.     Detroit  could  be  a  pistol 

the  head  of  somebody.     The  St. 

River    could    be    another   Darda- 

Alaaka  an  encircling  movement. 

the  right -mlndcdneaa  of  our  peo- 

thlnga  dont   happen   here   and 

happen  here.     As  an  American. 

of  the  achievement,  and  I  am 

;o    the    gracious    spirit    of    both 

tries. 

CO  lid  teach  the  spirit  of  Canadlan- 

I  elatlons  to  all  the  covmtrlea  in  the 

)  hould  have  real  peace,  and  some- 

nk  that  la  the  only  way  we  ever 


An  Am 

of   both 

has  recen 

Is  also 

countries 

real  contefat 
Actually 

In  people 

States. 

•Horted 

w»nted  tc 

bitter   anc 

overseas 

another 

pointed  al 

Lawrence 

neiles.  anc 

Thanks  to 

plea.    thes4 

they  won 

I  am  prot^ 

thankful 

our  coun 

If  we 

American 
world,  we 
times  I  th 
wUl  get  It. 
We  have 
year 
Western 
■astern 
In  foreign 
all  the 
I  have 
ni 

I  know 
they  may 

Practlcalfy 
rest.     I 
Soviet  Unl(^ 
Ttaltors  do 
that  if  you 
find  unrest 
cannot 
lions  of 
time. 

Bcswher4   ws   don't    have   to   guess.    We 

know.    Tfatrs  is  a  general,  hugs  movement. 

dlflqr«nt  forma  in  dlflersnt  countrlss. 

In    intensencas    practically 


and 


He  [nlsphere. 

i  (Tai 
ans  vers 
fk}wa 


not  got  real  peace  now.     In  the 

a  half  I  have  seen  most  of  the 

Hemisphere  and  a  great  part  of  the 

I  claim  no  expertness 

irs.  and  do  not  pretend  to  have 

to  every  coxintry  over  which 

In  an  airplane.    But.  as  a  busl- 

whoily  unfamiliar  with  politics 

things  when  I  see  them,  and 

of  interest. 

everywhere  there  Is  social  un- 

of  course,  speak  about  the 

.  where  the  press  Is  censored  and 

not  go  about  freely.    My  guess  Is 

got  below  the  surface,  you  might 

there  too.    If  this  la  not  so,  I 

out  why  they  have  to  keep  mll- 

In   prison  camps   all  the 


mals 

Russians 


and  political  catchwords  and 
of  this  unrest  dlHer.  depending 


on  the  country  and  depending  on  polttl 
Isadsrs  who   either    exploit    the    unrest 
opposs  It.     Tbs  sxperu  can  report  on 
wlous  local  Issues.     I  know  from  my 
political   experience,    however,    that   sic 
and  political  catchwords  and  catch  phi 
together  with  local  Issues,  are  only  the  cr 
of  a  wave.     They  are  usually  cast  up  asj 
rssxilt   of  aoms   dssp   uuhapplness   ben« 
the  surface. 

The  Lord  knows  that  In  most  parts  of 
world— our    own    countries    being    perl 
among  the  amazingly  few  happy  excepttoi 
there  Is  plenty   to  create  unhapplness. 
many  places  there  Is  not  enough  to  eat. 
food    and    other    supplies    are    getting 
Great  bloca  of  people  are  increasingly  hi 
gry;  they  are  apprehensive  of  being  hunj 
yet.     The   mere   btislness   of  standing 
lessly  In  line,  to  get  leas  food  than  you  n« 
and  of  a  kind  you  don't  want,  makes 
bitter  and  hard. 

Also,  practically  everybody  Is  afraid.    Son 
times  they  know  what  they  fear.    More  oM 
they  are  simfply  afraid  of  the  whole  futi 
This  is  chieny  true  In  Kurope.    Tomorrow 
day  not  to  be  hoped  for.  but  dreaded, 
there  Is  not  happiness,  it  is  survival. 

Against   that   tMckground   I   found   mi 
fine  and  splendid  men  and  women  with  tl 
heads    up.    trying    to   meet    the   .soul-tr 
problems  of  the  time      Some  of  them 
working  through  their  governments.    Ot» 
were  working  with  Protestant.  Catholic.  J« 
iah.  and  other  rellgioua  bodies.     Still  ott 
were  In  business  or  private  occupatlona. 
think    the   huge   majority   everywhere   pi 
that    they    and    their   colleagues   will    brl 
order  out  of  the  wreckage  and  pull  things ' 
gether  again.    But  they  want  honest  lea 
ship  and  help,  and  they  need  both  badly. 

This  Is  where  we  come  In.    North  Ameri 
has  that  leadership  whether  we  want  It 
not.     Our  clMllzatlon  is  In  one  piece.  It 
working,  and   It   Is  successful.     You  and 
know,  of  course,  that  we  have  our  own  troul 
spots  and  headaches  and  some  failures. 
Ing  democracies  we  talk  about  them  and 
p)ose  them  and  In  that  way  get  them  clear 
igi.     But  by  comparison  we  are  so  far 
ahead  that  no  one  else  Is  even  in  sight. 
poorest  are  living  in  luxury  by  comparl 
with  the  middle  and  lower  average  across  i 
sea. 

In  that  r<5spect.  let  me  say  that  the  Ci 
dlan  job  has  been  perhaps  the  most  succ« 
ful  In  the  entire  world..  You  did  it  by  stral 
thinking  and  hard  work  and  great  loya 
You  paid  half  your  war  expenses  current 
You  kept  yotir  prices  in  botmds.    Your  fe 
prices  are  where  ours  were  a  year  ago — and' 
wUh  ours  were  back  there.     While  you  hai 
been   doing   this  for  your   own   people 
have   been   one  of  the   three  greatest 
trlbutors  of  goods  and  food  and  money 
the   stricken   Old   World.     This   is   a   gr^s^ 
record  brought  about  not  only  by  wisdom  laj 
high  places  but  by  loyal  action  of  all  Cam 
ans.    My  hat  Is  off  to  you.  and  so  la  that 
everyone  who  knows  your  glorious  record. 

We  In  the  United  States  also  have  not  doni 
so  badly,   though   we   have   had   our   sluutj 
dose  of  postwar  Inflation  which  I  hope  is  nc 
petering  out. 

In  combination,  our  two  economies  ha^ 
put  tis  at  the  business  and  economic  top 
the  entire  world — and  the  entire  world  knc 
It.    Thla  Is  one  reason  why  we  have  a  lei 
ship  position  which  we  could  not  resign 
we  wished. 

Partly  becatise  of  this.  North  flmwlra.  anc 
particularly  the  United  States,  has  Uktw^^s 
top  position  in  sheer  power.  Mlllta 
strength  today  has  its  roots  in  commercl 
prtxlucUon  and  Its  branches  in  organl 
abUlty.  In  a  hemisphere  of  great  natt 
resources  these  elements  make  us  power 
beyond  any  combination  yet  known.  We  cid 
not    go  out   to  get   this  position.     It  h.i») 


en  we  really  stretched 

make  our  full  con- 

c;v  lizatlon    In    World 

oil  and  I  have  to  live 

ey  are  going  to  affect 

!  -■  from  now  on. 

t  ,.it  we  could  nearly 

uctlon  even  though 

^nd  American  youth 

1       ry   and   put    Into 

ave  been  amazing  in 

else    happened,    too. 

iturally  to  the  air 

;se   machines,   our 

the  power  of  this 

I  <i    ^  n  practically  any- 

1.     Armies  crossed 

quered   western   Eu- 

hed   into   the  Pacific 

nble     barrage    on 

aiwmlc  bombs  which. 

jointly  developed  by 

n      and     the     United 

( t    -ve  had  at  the  end 

cuuld  have  again   if 

ItPd  scope  for  power 

>.:       in  that  direction. 

»w  on  no  political  or 

anywhere  can  Ignore 

America.    Whether  we 

of  the  dominant 

itj,  some  questions  on 

llout  my  travels  I  had 

to  most  of  the  rep- 

^e   many   countries   I 

again  they  asked.  In 

you   know   what   you 

'  policy?     How  do  we 

rid  leadership,  and 

t     .t. 

kc  •      I  spoke  a  moment 
f  fear  and  unrest 
9un tries.    Peoples  are 
in  bringing  about  a 

the  next  2  or  3  years 

tested.    The  test  may 

3me  reasons: 

P'rtlcularly  Europe. 

1      If.     That  is.  they 

racing  at  levels  which 

>le      They  have  been 

from  the  Western 

he  United  States. 

.;     and    exporting 

Instead,   they 

:  relief  funds  and 

ly  c>f  American  dollars 

3w  the  United  States 

|oods  worth  nearly  a 

than    the    goods    she 

don't  have  to  be  an 

it  thla  cannot  go  on 

later  the  supply  of 

out.      Some   experts 

lis  year  or  early  next 

[would  be  the  end  of 

rth  America:   but  It 
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Iry  goods   which   has 

loat  during  the  past 
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ich  of  the  world. 

iau  a  poor  food  crop 

tly   Is  going  to  have 
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dollar  exchange  will 
time  that  her  needs 
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coming,  then,  when 
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my  countrymen  in 
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through  and  meet  It  with  the  best  of  ycur 
brains  and  the  best  of  your  hearts.  If  we  do 
some  proper  thinking  now.  we  may  save 
months  and  years  of  misery  for  ourselves  and 
others  later  on.  II  thlnga  move  as  now  In- 
dicated. It  may  take  everything  we  have  got 
to  prevent  chaos. 

It  Is  no  help  In  this  business  that  there  are 
coimtries  which  hope  for  that  chaos  and  ex- 
pect tc  profit  by  it.  I  can  draw  no  other  c<m- 
clusloD  from  some  at  the  policies  followed  by 
<  ur  Soviet  friends  during  the  last  2  years.  I 
do  not  believe  their  policy  will  be  successful, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  they  will  eventUfiUy 
change  1{.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  attempts 
nt  rule  or  ruin  In  my  life,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  end  is  alwa3r8  ruin  and  never  rule. 
But  It  does  add  to  the  problems  of  the  men 
uf  good  will  who  want  a  world  of  peace  and 
plenty  and  kindliness. 

I  have  painted  a  stormy  world  outlook. 
But  there  are  some  things  you  can  do  and  do 
now.  Though  the  Old  World  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble the  nations  of  the  Americas,  north  and 
.•^outh,  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  and  the  world.  They  are  well 
along  the  road  to  close  working  partnership, 
rhey  can  now  close  ranks  to  form  a  working 
alliance  of  peaceful  nations,  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  entire  world  picture. 

Canadians,  like  Americans,  have  followed 
the  progress  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
uf  the  Inter-Amerlcau  conferences  for  a  long 
time.  In  recent  years  the  Canadian  ^Govern- 
ment has  sent  observers  to  nrany  Pan-Ameri- 
can meetings.  I  know  that  Canada's  mem- 
liership  In  the  Pan  American  Union  would 
be  almost  unanimously  w^elcomed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics. Because  the  American  Hemisphere 
has  no  plan  or  desire  for  conquest  or  aggres- 
.-ioii  anywhere,  and  because  none  of  us  has 
jiny  wish  to  weaken  CanadC-'B  ties  with  the 
British  Commonwealth,  I  am  clear  that  it  is 
sound  policy  and  sotud  common  sense  to 
bring  together  the  American  nations  in  a 
peaceful  group  thoroughly  capable  of  muttial 
defense,  and  also  thoroughly  able  to  help  our 
less  fortunate  iielghbors  flourish. 

The  American  nations  together  can  do  a 
number  of  things.  They  have  area  enough, 
land  enough,  and  resources  enough  to  be  able 
to  use  effectively  a  considerable  number  of 
European  immigrants.  They  can  increase 
still  further  their  own  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Taken  together,  they  can  be  almost 
self -sufficient  in  time  of  danger:  but  they 
must  be  buyers  as  well  as  sellen  in  times  of 
l>eace.  The  outlines  of  a  great  structure  have 
.ilready  been  drawn.  They  are  already  a  re- 
gional group  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  have  guaranteed  each 
other's  frontiers.  They  have  outlined  a  hem- 
ixpherlc  general  staff  for  conunon  defense. 
They  have  gone  farther  than  any  group  of 
countries  in  maintaining  peace. 

Traveling  through  South  America,  you  find 
everywhere  a  desire  to  increase  the  ties  of 
Inter-American  unity — to  strengthen  them 
through  Government  action,  to  ballast  them 
through  trade,  to  widen  them  throtigh  ex- 
change of  students,  to  deepen  them  through 
personal  friendships.  At  a  time  when,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  neighbor  suspecUs 
neighbor,  here  there  is  no  fear,  and  a  great 
desire  to  get  toward  common  understanding. 
American  nations  feel  that  the  Interesta  of 
all  of  us  ride  together.  We  can  bring  about 
the  united  front  of  the  Americas  against  the 
growing  fear  snd  misery  of  the  world. 

While  doing  this  wdfi^  put  the  united 
strength  of  the  Americfli  at  the  service  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
the  United  Nations  U  only  just  beginning. 
It  has  iU  troubles  and  its  problems.  It  has 
been  taxed  up  to  the  limit  of  Its  strength. 
But  it  is  the  main  hope  we  have.  I  know 
how  I  would  feel,  and  I  think  I  know  how  you 
would  feel,  if  tomorrow's  newspapers  were  to 
annouuce    that    the    United    Nations    had 


broken  up.  It  would  hit  every  one  of  us  like  » 
stone  blow.  We  should  be  waiting  in  fear  for 
the  next  outbreak  of  war.  And  we  know  that 
neither  the  Atlantic  nor  the  Pacific  nor  the 
Arctic  Oceans  would  protect  us  this  time 
from  having  some  of  the  effects  of  that  wai* 
on  our  northern  continent. 

PVjrtunately  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
lis  are  just  as  Interested  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  are  we.  Many  of  them  icnow  the 
leading  part  which  Canada  has  played  in 
building  the  structure.  They  sent  their  dele- 
gates to  Montreal,  where  the  international 
civil  aviation  organization  has  its  headquar- 
ters. They  know  that  your  Under  Secretary 
of  External  Affairs,  Dr.  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
whom  we  knew  in  Washington  familiarly  &s 
"Mike."  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  effec- 
tive servants  of  the  United  Nations  organl- 
i:atlon. 

Perhaps,  being  s  buslne«sman,  I  have  fewer 
illuslon£  than  some  people  about  the  task 
liefore  us.  Both  in  business  and  politics 
you  have  to  deal  with  hard-boUed  realities  at 
ail  ttm«8.  People  who  have  quite  different 
ideas  have  to  be  brought  to  agree  on  a  com- 
mon program.  Bills  do  have  to  be  paid.  In- 
tcreste  have  to  be  adjusted.  Tbt  fellow  who 
wants  more  than  his  fair  share  has  to  be 
convinced  not  only  that  he  cannot  get  it  but 
that  it  will  be  bad  for  him  and  the  rest  of 
us  if  he  does.  We  have  plenty  of  that  kind 
in  all  countries.  The  job  of  any  poiltlciati, 
national  or  international,  is  to  taJce  all  this 
welter  of  ambition  and  idealism,  and  seli- 
interest,  and  productiveness,  and  hope,  and 
fear,  and  bring  out  of  it  something  that 
works.  Politicians  are  frequently  abused. 
Sometimes  they  deserve  it.  But  politicians 
frequently  have  l>eeu  the  great  servants  of 
society. 

I  can  give  you  one  word  of  hopefulness. 
From  long  experience  I  have  noticed  that 
very  often  people  tackle  a  situation  with 
exactly  oppo&lte  points  of  view,  and  fre- 
quently with  exactly  opposite  interests.  But 
I  h&\e  also  noticed  that  practical  men.  while 
they  will  hang  on  to  their  differing  ideas,  and 
insist  upon  their  differing  Interests,  never- 
theless do  agree  on  a  practical  plan  of  ac- 
tion. They  will  go  right  on  arguing  al>out 
theories,  sticking  out  for  their  claims:  but 
they  will  nevertheless  get  together  to  do  the 
practical  thing.  One  result  of  the  free  sys- 
tem we  have  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  has  l>een  to  bring  up  two  great  peoples 
who  are  accustomed  to  doing  just  that.  This 
is  why  a  composite  federation  of  provinces 
has  become  the  Canadian  nation,  and  why  a 
scattered  group  of  colonies  came  together  as 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  United  States. 
That  same  attitude  can  help  world  affairs 
now. 

I  might  add  that  you  will  need  this  kind 
of  experience  no  matter  what  changes  there 
are  In  the  social  structure  of  political  forms. 
People  are  still  people,  regardless  of  the  poli- 
tical complexion  of  their  government. 

Those  of  us  who  are  assembled  here  are 
particularly  interested  in  foreign  trade. 
This  Is  our  job.  and  we  get  results.  We  don  t 
call  ourselves  diplomats.  We  do  the  pick- 
and-shov^l  work  by  which  peoples  get  f«l. 
clothed  and  housed,  in  spite  of  International 
borders.  We  have  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  our  friends  overseas,  l>eca\ise 
if  there  is  no  cooperation  there  is  no  deal. 
To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  one  world, 
we  have  had  a  good  large  part  in  making  it. 

So  let  me  greet  you  as  colleagues,  not  only 
in  business  but  also  in  the  work  of  building 
a  more  peaceful  world.  Our  job  is  expand- 
ing and  we  are  moving  into  a  time  when 
our  individual  work  becomes  clearly  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  world.  We  shall  need 
clear  heads  and  stout  hearts.  We  are  not 
Interested  In  a  century  of  fear.  We  can,  I 
think,  contribute  to  making  a  great  centtin-. 
Our  wcMTk  is  cut  out  but  I  think  Canadians 
and  Americana  in  partnership  with  the  other 
Amc:ican  nations  have  shown  the  way. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  Mexico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  11  {legislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  Apra  21) ,  1H7 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  and  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  destioicUon  of  potatoes  in 
this  country.  I  have  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  May  31.  1947,  issue  of  Business 
Week,  which  discusses  the  problem  and 
points  out  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
not  been  considered.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  thi.s  article  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

DOING  THE  COMMUHISIS'  WOKK  PO«  THEK 

If  we  were  given  the  job  of  promotion 
manager  for  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
U.  S.  A.,  we  doubt  if  we  could  possibly  dream 
up  a  neater  piece  of  business  for  our  side 
than  that  portrayed  in  the  center  of  this 
page.  This  particular  exhibit  was  taken 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  the  most 
staunchly  conservative  nevrspapers  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  same  picture  was 
run  with  much  the  same  caption  and  text  by 
daily  newspapers  through  the  country. 

On  the  verj-  days  when  the  picture,  thank? 
to  wire-photo,  was  tjelng  featured  in  picture 
sections  from  coast  to  coast,  the  front  pagc-^ 
of  the  same  newspapers  were  reporting  the 
desperate  hunger  in  Europe  and  the  hurried 
emergency  steps  to  stave  It  off.  The  Na- 
tion's newspaper  readers  were  thus  left  with 
the  clear  and  dramatically  underlined  im- 
pression that,  while  Europe  cries  out  with 
hunger,  we  destroy  fine  foodstuffs  In  crdei 
to  keep  up  the  price.  Certain  ly  it  would  be 
hard  to  conjure  up  a  more  damning  portrayal 
of  b<^>ele8E  conftision  and  frustration  in  our 
own  botise. 

Well,  what  of  It?  Wasn't  It  the  duty  of 
the  press  of  our  free  land  to  t«U  the  plairi 
and  unadulterated  truth.  lM}wever  unpleas- 
ant? It  is.  Indeed,  the  bustaess  of  the  press 
to  tell  the  complete  truth,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  one  key  and  easily  understood 
fact,  which  puts  an  entirely  different  com- 
plexion on  the  exhibit,  was  left  out.  And 
other  facts  which  reveal  the  incident  por- 
trayed in  a  much  softer  light  also  were  ig- 
nored liy  the  blunt  report  that  "A  glutted 
market  brings  more  than  SO  tons  of  surplus 
potatoes  to  be  dumped  by  the  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  kerosene  was  poured  over 
the  potatoes  to  render  them  useless." 

The  key  fact  which  was  completely  Ignored 
is  that  potatoes  could  not  be  shipped  to 
Europe.  This  fact  first  came  to  light  last 
Jantiary,  when  the  potato  stirplus  began  to 
attract  attention.  UNRRA  oflVci«ls,  noting 
the  availability  of  30,000,000  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, said  that  a  thorough  study  had  con- 
vinced them  of  the  impracticabUlty  al  ship- 
ping them  to  needy  countries.  Potatoes  mtist 
be  shipped  in  refrigerated  vessels  or  dehy- 
drated. Refrigerator  space,  even  if  available, 
could  be  iMtter  used  for  more  nutritional 
foods,  UNRRA  reported.  The  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  shipping  dehydrated  potatoes 
would  be  five  times  lAiat  It  would  b«  to 
send  other  foods  of  equal  caloric  value. 

Another  neglected  fact  is  tlmt  the  Govern- 
ment potato  surplus  is  a  hangover  of  a  war- 
time program  which  commanded  almost  uni- 
versal congressional  support  when  enacted. 
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i>rder  to  stimulate  production  of 
needed  for  the  war  effort,  the 
Oovernment  support  of  agrleul- 
durlng  a  period  at  postwar  read- 
written  Into  th«  Stabilization 
this  act,  which  remains  in  force 
after  the  end  of  hostilities  (un- 
31.   IMS),  the  Oovernment  is 
to  buy  fanners'   produce  If  the 
falls  t)elow  90  percent  of  parity, 
remarked  before  In  this  space. 
Am  farm   price  support  program 
x>th  the  public  at  larg«  and  the 
themselves.      It    encourages    excess 
of  the  wrong  things,  and  retards 
of  farm  production  to  the 
life.    In  our  vl«w.  the  pro- 
be dropped  at  the  first  mom*nt 
dime  without  having  the  Oovern- 
lu  pledge.     But.  even  so.   thU 
sure  IS  not  the  utterly  inane  and 
ptrogram  so  sUrkly  implied  by  the 
question. 

riea  indicate  that  this  pouto  pic- 

hat  It  does  not  tell)   has  had  a 

effect.    Indeed,  while  there  U 

it.  we  doubt  If  the  com- 

of  all   the  editorial   page   de- 

expounder*  of  the  American  way 

life  for  the  next  6  months  will 

asutlng  Impact  of  the  mlsrep- 

carrled   by   that  single  pleturt. 

in  iu  vivid  and  immediate  aaao- 

starvation  in  Europe 

the  Communists  and  their  co- 

■alvcpresent  the  workings  of  our 

a|r*tem.     But   when   the  press  of 

In  its  most  conservative  reachei*. 

C4>mmunlsts'  stuff  for  them  with 

effectiveness,  we  call   that   un- 
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EXTtNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THi:  H  OUS«  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 

Wet'nesday  June  11,  1947 

Mr.  ENG  EL  of  MichiRan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pit  cine  in  the  Ricord  a  very  in- 
teresting article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1947  ssue  of  American  Affairs  en- 
titled "Our  Illusory  Labor  Force." 

This  article  is  by  L.  C.  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  Sh  iw-Walker  Co..  of  Muskegon. 
Mich.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  a  student 
of  econom  c  questions  for  many  years 
and  ha.s  w  itten  some  splendid  articles 
along  this  line.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  m(  St  thought-provoking  pres- 
entations ]  have  read  for  some  time 
By  reason  o  [  Mr.  Walker's  experience  and 
because  of  1  is  objective  point  of  view,  the 
article  ofle  s  a  surprisingly  fresh  slant 
on  the  who  e  problem  of  our  labor  force 
and  its  rels  tionship  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  countr '  as  a  whole.  Anyone  who 
reads  it  wtl  agree  that  it  is  a  timely  con- 
tribution 0  1  this  all-important  subject. 

The  artic  e  follows: 
OuB  iLLttaoB  r  LAsoa  Fobce— As  It  Is  and  as 

Wc  Use  It.  Caw  Wi  Ripkooccz  Ova  Foemxb 

St.\ni>au>  <ir  LrviNG? 

(By  L.  C.  Walker) 

I  am  Inter  »st*d  In  the  relation  of  employ- 
ment to  the  itandard  of  living,  and  I  sxupect 
that  cur  tl  Unking  about  it  has  become 
greatly  disto  rted. 

Plmt.  the  ( k>vemment  was  in  a  panic  about 
uncmp)oym4  at  alter  the  war.    Iu  economists 


said  there  would  be  8.000.000  or  more  out 
woo-k  shortly  after  the  fighting  ceased, 
lawmakers  had  wisely  passed  a  law  that 
ployers  miut  give  jobs  back  to  every  enlist 
m»n.     They  apparently  were  thinking  thi 
would  not  be  Jobs  enough.     Henry  Wall* 
tried  to  stir  things  up  with  his  evangel 
00.000.000  jobs.     Short  of  that,  he  suggest 
Industry   would   have   failed   to  do  iU 
whereupon  the  Oovernment  must  act.  etc. 

I  represent  a  town  that  was  blown  up 
the  war  from   16.000  industrial   workers 
35.000.     We  all   worried  about  what   wouTef" 
happen  to  those  extra  people  when  we  c.»- 
Sated  and  got   t>ack  to  our  peacetime  si 
We  tried  to  evolve  plans  to  get  our  labor  "1 
ports"  to  go  hooM.  but  bofor*  wt  could 
very  far  with  that  Idea  a  plant  or  two  tal 
of  moving  away  unless  the  chamber  of  cc 
merce    could    guarantee    more    men 
there  was  more  help-wanted  advertuiug  tt 
at  any  time  during  the  war. 

I  thought  at  first  U  was  local.    Now  I 
thinking  it  is  national.    The  second  city 
Michigan.  Grand  Rapids,  had  surplus  lat 
all  through  the  war.    Today  it's  as  hard  pi 
fur  men  tis  we  are.    When  we  want  parts  of 
material  and  push  fur  delivery  on  ordtra  lou^ 
overdue,  the  answer  is  always  the  same:        ~ 
need  more  men."    Domestic  help  Isn't  plent 
ful.     Office   workers  are  scarce  everywhi 
Men  want  higher  wages,  not  more  hours 
time  and  a  half. 

A   STATtanCAL    unucLX? 

During  the  five  war  years  we  heard  muc 
about  our  high  production.    Everyone  prali 
Industry.     The  flow  of  guna  and  ships  ai 
planes   to  the   front   was   astounding 
President  lauded  labor  on  every  occasion  . 
Its  hard  work  and  marvelous  productlvll 
He  said  Industry  had  k>een  restored  to  a  ht, 
place  In  his  c«teem   (or  maybe  that's  ovt 
stated  I .    We  all  assumed  these  things  to 
true,  with  the  gross  national  product,  ac 
ing  to  the  Oovernment  8  figures,  going 
tgg.000.000.000  in   1939  to  tlSOOOOOOOOOO 
1»«1;    9187 .000.000    In    1943:    $197,000,000,000 
In  1945:  and  1300.000.000.000  for  194«.    Everyij 
one  seemed  contented  with  such  facts  ai 
there  were  certain  things  to  be  said  for  th* 
OPA  was  keeping  official  prices  down, 
statistical  cost  of  living  had  risen  only  ,.. 
the  Index  figure  of  90  7  In  1930  to  114  6 
September    1946    (using    1936    as    100)       Wi 
believed  a  miracle  had  happened  In  prodi 
tlon. 

I  now  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  indt 
try  was  misled  by  these  magnificent  figui 
Much  adulation  may  have  ttimed  our  heat 
We  don't  taMffally  analyse  a  compllme:  • 
We  overlookad  that  war  material  was  bou^ui 
on  a  cost-plus  basis,  or  at  negotiated  prlca^ 
with  nothing  b«isic  to  protect  the  Oovem- 
ment's  purchasing  agenu  and  the  suppit* 
protecting  themselves.    Possibly  we  were  d; 
tracted  by  the  OPA  propaganda.     We  forg. 
to  look  at  the  consumer — at  what  It  cost  hi 
to  survive. 

AS  COIVSt7MI»S 

Let    us    look    now    at    some    comparatli 
prices: 
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Three  automobile  dealers  handling  populi 
modela  gave  me  theae  figures: 
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vacation  loss  and  still  maintain  our  1929- 
3C  standard  at  living,  we  need  1.200.000 
more  workers— bringing  the  figure  to 
62.800.000. 

TTWPRODtTCTIVt  DEMANDS 

But  now  we  have  a  few  increased  demands 
on  the  labor  force,  when  compared  with 
1929-30 

The  Federal  Oovernment  now  employs 
2.400.000.  In  1929  30  the  number  was  550.000. 
So  the  demand  on  the  labor  force  is  in- 
creased by  1.850.000. 

Then  there  is  the  defen&e  establishment. 
In  1945.  there  were  11.300.000  In  the  military 
services.  In  May  1946.  there  were  4.000  000. 
estimated.  In  1047-48  or  1940  there  will  be. 
I've  heard,  some  2.000,000.  against  some 
300.000  In  1029-30.  Assuming  hnlf  of  these 
would  enter  gainful  etupluymei^t.  we  may 
say  the  Incraa—d  mlllUry  demand  on  the 
labor  force  U  880.000. 

Our  Oovernment  Is  trying  to  provide  for 
veterans  some  of  the  education  it  took  away 
from  them  In  their  4  years  of  war,  and  there 
are  some  WO.OOO  of  them  In  our  colleges  lor 
1  to  4  yaara.  off  the  gainful  pay  rolls. 

Adding  all  theae  Increased  demands  to 
our  62.800.000.  we  find  that  the  labor  force 
needed  to  reproduce  the  1929-30  standard  of 
living  now  is  66.000.000. 

Next  we  should  recognize  the  effect  of  our 
social  progreas.  Beneflu  of  various  kinds 
are  drawing  off  gainful  workers  from  the  la- 
k>or  force.  The  effects  of  unemployment 
compensation,  old-age  insurance  over  65, 
and  the  veteran  program  are  estimated  for 
me  at  three  and  one-half  to  four  million 
people,  divided  as  follows:  The  beneficiaries 
of  the  veteran  program  number  1.600.000; 
of  unemployment  compensation.  1,400.(X)0; 
and  of  old-age  pensions  2,000.000.  If  we 
discotmt  the  old-age  figure  by  75  percent, 
and.  to  t>e  conservative,  admit  that  all  the 
veterans  in  college  are  included  in  the  vet- 
eran program.  It  leaves  the  total  of  these 
three  social  activities  at  3.000.000  workers 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  pool. 

It  seemed  very  high  to  me.  but  adding 
these  3.000.000  brings  to  69.000.000  the  labor 
force  needed  to  produce  now  a  standard  of 
living  equal  to  that  produced  in  1939-30  by 
a  labor  force  of  46.000.000. 

There  are  two  counteracting  factors  to  be 
considered:  (a)  technological  advance,  which 
Incraaaaa  output  per  man-hour  and  de- 
creases the  number  of  workers  required,  and 
(b)  the  growing  inefllclency  of  labor  for  the 
past  6  years  which  increases  the  number 
required. 

'Technological  Improvements  hitherto  have 
raised  Indiutrial  production  3  or  3  percent 
per  year;  but  for  the  economy  as  a  whole  the 
average  is  not  more  than  1  to  lU^  percent  a 
year,  or  11  to  16  percent  for  the  years  from 
1930  to  1940.  From  1940  on.  there  is  no  gain 
in  production  per  man  per  hour. 

The  Inefficiency  of  labor  is  no  delusion  and 
It  Is  a  tangle  that's  difficult  to  unravel  and 
evaluate.  Less  work  for  more  men  seems  to 
be  labor's  objective.  It  varies  in  different 
plants  and  different  indtistrles.  One  na- 
tional service  recently  estimated  the  ef- 
ficiency of  labor  generally  at  65  percent  to 
70  percent  of  normal.  One  manufacturer 
said  It  took  120  man-hours  today  to  produce 
the  equivalent  car  that  84  man-hours  pro- 
duced before  the  war.  If  these  were  typical. 
It  would  take  50  percent  more  labor  to  offset 
this  loss.  It  seems  unbelievable,  but  it  has 
a  powerftil  effect  on  production  and  must  be 
considered  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind.  To 
be  conservative,  we  might  estimate  that  the 
technological  advance  of  16  percent  since 
1930  would  be  offset  by  the^  inefficiency  of 
labor. 

HAVE  wx  COT  rr? 

Now,  how  many  workers  can  be  had  out 
of  the  present  population  of  139.000,000?  If 
you  eliminate  children  up  to  14  years,  there 
are   108.000.000  left. 

In  1939-30  the  number  of  thoee  above  14 
years  of  age  who  accepted  gainftil  employ- 


ment was  54.6  percent.  If  we  apply  this  mtlo 
to  the  present  population  the  result  is  58.- 
860.000.  That  figure,  therefore,  representa 
the  total  potential  of  gainfully  employed,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  the  labor  force.  (Under  the 
pressure  of  war  the  figure  of  64,5  percent 
may  have  been  exceeded  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent, but  that  is  not  attainable  in  peace- 
times.) 

The  conclusion  is  that  we  now  have  a  labor 
force  of  approximately  50.000.000,  whereas  we 
need  one  of  60.000.000  to  assure  ourselves 
of  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of 
1929-30 — and  we  are  looking  for  that  1929-30 
standard  again,  with  a  large  plus  sign  after  It. 

This  is  not  a  rigid  calculation.  It  is  a 
businessman's  approximation,  based  on  some 
experience,  rome  otMervation .  and  some  help 
and  advice  from  others  on  the  percentage  nf- 
fecta  of  new  conditions.  Certainly,  there  la 
a  shortage  of  labor  now  and  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  will  be  true  for  aorne 
years  to  come. 

What  effect  will  this  have  on  labor  rates? 
Will  labor  efficiency  rise  while  there  are  more 
Jobs  than  men?  And  what  then  of  prices? 
Must  we  pile  upon  an  unsatisfied,  lopsided, 
domestic  demand  a  lot  of  foreign  orders,  and 
should  we  encourage  them  by  loans,  ostensi- 
bly to  hold  up  our  prosperity?  Would  It  not 
be  better  to  work  45  hours  a  week  for  a  few 
yt&n  than  to  keep  on  talking  about  work- 
ing less?  When  we  need  to  recover  our  own 
standard  of  living  by  repairing  and  re-equip- 
plng  plants  that  have  had  6  years  of  hard 
wear  and  tear,  shall  we  re-equlp  the  rest 
of  the  world  first?  If  so,  do  we  realize  It 
means  sacrifice  and  self -discipline? 


Editorial  Notc 

Mr.  Walker's  case  may  be  stated  in  another 
way  with  the  same  result.  First,  owing  to 
(a)  the  shorter  work  week,  (b)  nxore  time  out 
for  vacations  with  pay.  and  (c)  the  increase 
of  population,  we  need  now  a  labor  force  of 
62.800.(XX)  to  produce  as  much  per  capita  as 
we  produced  and  consumed  in  1929-30  with 
a  labor  force  of  46,000.000 — that  is  to  say. 
we  need  a  labor  force  greater  toy  12.800JOOO  to 
produce  the  same  standard  of  living  as  In . 
1929-30.  Then  we  look  at  what  we  call  the 
labor  force,  meaning  all  who  are  gainfully 
employed.  The  rule  Is  that  of  the  total 
population  above  the  age  of  14,  54.5  percent 
wiU  offer  themselves  for  gainful  employment. 
Thus,  In  1929-30  virlth  a  total  population  of 
123.000.000,  the  labor  force  was  46,000.000. 
By  the  same  ratio  a  total  population  of  139.- 
000,000  in  1947  should  yield  a  labor  force  of 
58.860.000.  But  if  it  is  production  you  are 
thinking  of,  this  is  an  illusory  figure  because 
of  the  way  the  labor  force  now  is  used,  or 
not  used.  As  compered  with  1920-30.  many 
more  are  counted  as  gainfully  employed  who 
are  not  actually  engaged  in  production,  as, 
for  example,  men  in  the  armed  forces  and 
people  employed  by  Government;  and.  fur- 
thermore, many  who  belong  to  the  labor 
force  in  a  statistical  sense  are  not  there,  as 
for  example,  the  veterans  who  are  being  edu- 
cated at  public  expense.  Thus,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  calculation: 

TTieoretlcal  labor  force  from  a 
total  present  population  of 
139.000,0(X);  1.  e.,  54.5  percent  of 
the  total  population  above  the 
age  of   14 68.860,000 

Now  deduct: 

Increase  of  Government  em- 
ployees       1,850,  OCX) 

Increase  In  military  aerrlee-        850.000 

Veterans   at   school 500.  OCK) 

Beneficiaries  of  various  so- 
cial programs 8,  000,  0(X) 

Total  deduction* ..    6,200,000 

Remainder   62,800,000 

This  remainder  of  62,660,000  is  what  we 
DOW  have  to  compare  with  what  we  called 


the  labor  force  In  1929-30,  whereas  to  pro- 
duoe  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of 
1029-30 — that  Is  to  say.  the  same  quantity 
of  goods  and  services  p>er  capita — we  should 
need  at  the  present  time  a  labor  force  of  62.- 
800.000.  The  apparent  abortage  is  approxi- 
mately 10,000.000.  and  it  is  a  atartllng  figure. 
This  Is  entirely  Mr.  Walker's  Idea.  Many 
economists  may  be  expected  to  dispute  it. 


Federal  Sayings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHoacrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

FEOEBAL  SAVINGS  AND  U)AN   INStnUlNO 
COKPOaATION 

For  the  fiscal  year  1948  estimates  for  ad- 
ministrativs  expenses  for  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  after  sub- 
mission to  and  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  totaled  8670.000.  The  Oovernment 
corporation  control  subcommittee  of  the 
House  has  reduced  this  to  $532,000,  or  a 
cut   of   $138,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1947,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  sum  of  $632,000  for  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  It  later  ap- 
proved $18,00(  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  pay 
increase  which  could  not  be  absorbed.  This 
made  the  total  available  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  $550,000.  Because  of  the  delay  and  un- 
certainties attending  the  approval  of  the  de- 
ficiency request,  which  occurred  on  May  26, 
1947.  the  Insurance  Corporation  had  to  cut 
down  itc  operations  and  effect  every  poaslble 
economy. 

The  amount  which  the  conunittee  has  now 
recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  is  the 
identical  amount  approved  for  the  fiscal  year 
1947,  but  without  consideration  of  the 
amotint  allowed  for  the  deficiency.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  committee  expects 
the  Insurance  Corporation  to  continue  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1948  on  the  same  restricted 
basip  that  it  has  had  to  operate  under  during 
1947,  with  no  opportunity  for  growth,  no 
opportunity  to  further  extend  the  protection 
of  insurance  of  accounts,  and  no  funds  with 
which  to  meet  contingencies  which  can  and 
may  arise. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  has  grown,  both  in  size  and  im- 
portance, in  each  year  since  its  creation. 
Savings  against  loss  up  to  a  maximum  oi 
$5,000  in  the  Instirance  Corporation  repre- 
sents a  most  important  segment  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Insurance  of  accounts  by 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
life  line  that  not  only  safeguards  the  small 
savings  of  millions  of  American  citizens  but 
provides  great  sums  of  money  neceaaary  to 
adequate  home  financing  in  the  United  States 
throtigh  private  mutual,  cooperative  savings 
institutions. 

Belying  on  the  Oovemment's  pledge  of  pro- 
tection, over  4,500,000  American  citizens  have 
Invested  their  savings  to  the  extent  of  $6,500,- 
000,000  in  these  insured  associations.  Theae 
are  people  of  small  means.  They  know  little 
or  nothing  about  balance  sheets  or  financial 
matters  and  care  little,  relying  wholly  upon 
the  knowledge  that  their  Government  has 
provided  protection  for  their  savings  throtjgh 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Inaurance 
Corporation. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  contents 
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It  would  appear  that  there  is  still  an  tn- 
sulBcient  apprehension  of  the  moral  and 
material  omnipotence  of  the  decision  of  the 
people  Of  the  United  States  to  put  an  end 
to  the  activities  of  small  or  big  aglt.itora, 
the  enemies  of  democratic  principles  and 
International  Justice.  All  talk  about  para- 
statal  organisations,  which.  In  fact,  do  not 
even  exist,  at  this  time  and  after  thU  Im- 
portant decision.  Is  mere  pettlshness.  As- 
sistance has  last  year  been  granted  to  us  by 
Great  Britain,  and  we  are  grateful  for  It.  but 
no  decision  was  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unsettled  conditions  and  the  gradual  under- 
mining of  Greece,  owing  to  bad  neighbors. 
because  the  assistance  granted  was  not  ur. 
companied  by  a  will  to  thU  effect.  AH  sorts 
of  parastaUl  organizations.  EAM.  Commu- 
nut.  NOP,  SNOF.  etc..  and  everything  that 
goes  against  the  decision  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  to  Impose  justice  and 
peace  on  earth,  will  be  swept  away  like  toys 
by  the  Irresistible  current  of  the  creative 
capacity  of  the  American  spirit. 

Let  us  only  pray  that  this  spirit  wUl  al_^ 
extend  lU  directive  capacity  and  interest  In 
Greece  to  all  aspecU  of  society  and  even  of 
the  state,  and  let  us  Ignore  the  malignant 
and  calculated  calumnies  that  this  decision 
should  serve  Imperialistic  alms  of  the  great! 
American    democracy.      What   a    blasphemv 
But  this  blasphemy  Is  being  uttered  by  thu.-e 
who  In  their  fight  for  supremacy  have  made 
It  a  principle   to  distort  even  the  simplest 
truth.     The  great  decision  of  the  American 
Commonwealth,  to  assUt  and  save  Greece 
derives  from  the  traditions  first  created  i  n' 
that  historic  day  of  July  4.   1T7C.  and   the 
cause  IS  that  small  nations  are  facing  the 
danger  of  losing  their  freedom. 

In  1778  the  heroes  of  the  American  Rev  - 
lution  and  founders  of  the  present  gre 
Commonwealth  wrote  in  that  historic  docu- 
ment by  which  they  declared  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  that  all  men  have 
equal  rights,  among  which  the  Inalienable 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. It  U  from  this  declaration  that 
the  tradition  starts,  which  led  to  the  pre.s- 
ent  great  decUion.  And  it  Is  not  the  first 
time  that  Americans  take  up  the  defense 
of  the  freedom  of  small  peoples.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  tradition  took  solid  roota 
in  the  hUtory  of  the  United  States 

In    isaa   President   Monroe   declared   that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  Indifferent 
in  case  the  Independence  of  any  people  of 
the  Western  HemUphere  were  to  be  threat- 
ened  by   any   Buropean   power.     ThU   took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  Revolution 
during  irtlich   many   Americans  came   her- 
and  aailMance  of  all  sorts  was  sent  to  sun 
port  the  Greeks  m  their  fight  for  liberty 
an  asslsunce  granted  with  the  knowledjj- 
of  the  American  Government  but  wlthou- 
Its   pursuing  any   Imperialistic  aim   what- 
ever. 

In  180S  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  of 
Prssidenu,  manifested  again,  with  hi* 
famous  Proclamation  of  Imanclpation.  the 
belief  of  American  spirit  la  liberty  and  the 
right  of  all  to  be  free. 

Insmied  by  thi§  MUat,  AaMricans  fough- 
In  igtt  agalaei  tpala  for  the  liberation  o: 
Cubs.  They  defeated  Spain  and  occupied 
the  Uland.  They  kept  it  just  as  long  a* 
was  neoeasary  to  reeonautute  it  economi- 
cally and  to  organUM  it  as  an  independent 
sute.  and  then  departed.  During  the  period 
of  their  occupation  they  had  not  omitted  to 
organise  a  sanitary  service  which  freed  the 
island  from  ths  scourge  of  yellow  fever. 

True  to  the  same  tradition.  Americans  have 
•ent  their  armiee  to  lurope  in  both  world 
wars  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  peoples  and 
inurttational  justice.  And  we  all  know  the 
•hare  of  their  contribution  to  the  victory 
over  the  evU  spriu  of  humanity  as  per* 
•onifled  in  the  luUsn  Duce.  the  German 
Fuehrer,  and  Botis  of  Bulgaria,  in  their  at- 
Umpt  to  subjugate  other  nations,    la  all 
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premises  for  its  realization,  adapting  them 
to  American  mentality  which  hates  bureau- 
ci^cy,  procrastination,  useless  red  tape  and 
slowness.  All  of  us  here  must  rally  around 
the  Government,  or  any  other  nationalist 
government,  to  contribute  all  we  can  so  that 
the  great  aim  of  social  and  economic  recon- 
struction of  our  country  may  be  attained. 
And  when  otir  fatherland  Is  reconstructed, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  our  great  friends 
and  to  our  own  efforts,  and  when  economic 
despondency  and  misery.  Into  which  we  have 
sunk,  on  account  of  the  war,  is  followed  by 
prosperity  and  a  moral  order  of  things,  then 
even  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  multiple 
organlaatlons  and  rebellions  will  have  also 
dlaappearnl  in  the  same  manner  as  mos-p 
qultoes  disappear  after  a  morass  has  been 
drained. 

Then,  we  may  he  exae  that  Greece  will  pros- 
per.   Greece  will  prosper,  as  she  deserves  to. 

Then,  grateful  to  God  and  Truman,  to 
Truman  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  any- 
one who  would  have  cooperated  for  the  good 
of  Greece,  we  will  build  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  our  Macedonian  mountains  a  replica, 
an  Immense  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
adorning  the  port  of  Nev  York,  with  the 
torch  In  her  hand  to  show  the  light  to  the 
people  beyond  our  frontiers  and  to  show  to 
them  what  liberty  and  social  justice  are. 
With  the  other  hand  she  will  be  crowning 
the  statue  of  Trtunan,  who  will  In  this  case 
83m[ibollKe  the  idealistic  greatness  of  the 
American  spirit.     (Long  applause.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rummA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  11  Ueoislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Hi,  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article  en- 
titled "Let  Us  Put  Congress  on  the  Air." 
by  Jack  H.  Pollack,  published  in  Pageant 
magazine  of  July  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LBT'B  nrr  coNoaias  oh  trb  an 
(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 

You  Bit  In  yotir  favorite  easy  chair,  flip  your 
radio  dial.  The  announcer  says:  "We  now 
bring  you  the  United  States  Senate." 

Immediately  you  are  transported  to  the 
plush-carpeted  upper  Chamber,  There, 
stormy  debate  is  taking  place  on  whether 
your  rent  should  be  raised  or  your  income  tax 
lowered,  how  much  sugar  should  be  allowed 
on  your  table  or  what  lixe  army  your  coun- 
try needs.  For  as  long  as  debate  goes  on— 
or  as  long  as  you  cars  to  listen — you  have  a 
rlngilde  seat  nt  history,  your  hiatory,  being 
made. 

This  Is  no  far-fetched  Idea.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  that  would  put  Congress' 
sntlre  proceedings  on  the  air.  If  this  meas- 
ure becomes  law,  uievislon  will  bring  you  an 
eyeful  as  well  as  an  earful.  You  may  see 
half-empty  chambers,  leglslatora  anooalng 
over  their  newspapers,  taking  a  plneh  of 
snuff,  utilizing  brass  spittoons,  sometimee 
even  coming  to  blows. 

There  Is  no  question  that  you  and  every 
other  citucen  should  know  more  about  what 
goes  on  among  your  elected  repreeentstlves. 
One  poll  shows  that  only  one  voter  in  seven 
ever  writes  or  wires  his  Congressman,  and 


that  half  of  us  do  not  ever,  know  our  Con- 
gressman's names.  Broad*  >.sting  proceed- 
ings on  Capitol  Kill  would  change  that  almost 
overnight.  And  the  behavior  of  our  law- 
makers could  be  expected  to  improve  notice- 
ably. 

Alolpr  Sabath,  of  Illinois,  whose  41  years 
of  service  make  him  the  dean  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  pirts  it  this  way:  "Broad- 
casting Congress  would  raise  the  level  of 
debate.  Mem))ers  would  restrain  them- 
selves from  reckless  remarks  and  not  go  off 
half-cocked."  And  Mr.  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi, 
expresses  his  own  feeling:  "If  people  back 
home  heard  everything  we  said  In  the  Sen- 
ate, I  wouldn't  get  reelected — and  neither 
would  some  of  my  hlgh-falutin'  colleagues." 

Were  Congress  on  the  air.  you  probably 
would  no  longer  hear  Nebraska's  Kcnketh 
Wheeet  try  to  slug  Oregon's  Watnc  Mobss 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Pennsylvania's  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Rich  might  think  twice  be- 
for  offering  his  solution  for  handling  the 
atomic  l>omb:  "Hide  It  so  no  one  could  get 
it."  If  Massachusetts  housewives  were  lis- 
tening to  him.  Representative  Chakles 
GirroBD  might  pause  before  charging  that 
women  Congressmen  are  "dangerous." 

In  a  recent  exchange  on  tlie  Senate  floor 
between  Brewster,  of  Maine,  and  Tobet,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Brewster  irritably  declined 
to  continue  because  "it  would  be  like  argu- 
ing the  right  of  way  with  a  skunk."  This 
luiparllamentary  remark  does  not  appear  in 
the  permanent  Comcsessionai.  Record  Iw- 
cause.  on  reflection.  Brewster  deleted  it. 
Had  he  been  facing  a  microphone  at  the 
time,  however,  chances  are  he  never  would 
have  made  it. 

Democracy  requires  regular  communica- 
tion iMtween  citizens  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. The  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  face 
to  face  with  their  public  servants  In  town 
meetings  President  Lincoln  put  aside  time 
twice  a  week  to  talk  to  workers,  farmers, 
businessmen,  housewives.  Even  professorial 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  sighed,  "I  would 
rather  hear  wiiat  men  are  talking  about 
on  trains  and  in  the  shops  and  by  the  flre- 
eides  than  hear  anything  else,  because  I  want 
guidance  and  I  know  I  would  get  It  there." 

Were  Congress  broadcast,  legislators  would 
be  more  apt  to  follow  the  people's  will  rather 
than  greedy,  vocal  presstire  groupe.  Opinion 
polls  show  that  ordinary  folk  often  are  years 
ahead  of  Washington  In  their  thinking. 
I/mg  before  Congress  adopted  such  meas- 
ures, Americans  favored  war  preparedness, 
price  control,  pay-as-you-go  taxation.  Tlu-ee 
years  before  Pearl  Harb<v,  a  Gallup  poll 
found  that  most  Americans  wanted  to  stop 
shipping  scrsp  iron  to  Japan. 

Senator  Claudb  Pxppca,  who  Introduced  the 
bill  to  put  Congress  on  the  air.  aptly  points 
out:  "It's  ths  people's  business  we're  trans- 
acting, and  they  have  a  right  to  know  what 
Is  going  on.  If  we  fall  to  broadcast  our 
proceedings  and  keep  in  step  with  the  times, 
our  clttcens  may  wonder  if  we're  afraid  to 
let  them  hear  what  we're  aaylng,  *  *  * 
Ws  provide  galleries  for  people  to  come  and 
hear  Congress.  Why  shouldn't  the  millions 
who  can't  come  also  be  able  to  listen  in?" 

The  Pepper  bill  would  allow  any  commer- 
cial station  or  network  to  send  over  the  air 
wavee  all  or  part  of  Congress'  proeeedlngt 
either  as  a  ll?e  or  canned  broadoaat.  Com- 
plete tranecrlptions  would  be  made  of  all 
debates,  which  stations  could  buy  at  oest. 
Pama  adds:  "Frees  and  radio  reports  about 
Oongrees  are  often  fragmentary  and  strongly 
blaaed.  Unetnaored  broadoaste  would  serve 
as  a  eheek  on  tboae  newtpapen  which  delete 
or  distort  the  newa." 

The  prees  has  a  defender  In  Senator  Tom 
OomfALLT,  of  Texas.  He  opposes  legislative 
broadcasts  beeauee  they  "would  take  away 
the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  Senate." 
Actually,  that  dignity  and  solemnity  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  obstacle  to  brosdcastlng 
Congress.  The  haughty  upper  Chamber, 
where  many  Senators  still  walk  in  the  shadow 


of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  has  Ijeen  far 
more  hostile  to  the  proposal  than  the  often 
more  democratic  House.  For  example.  Ohio's 
Senator  Buckei  dismisses  the  Pepper  bill 
as  a  silly  idea.  But  Representative  Gaoaca 
BsNom,  Ohio's  largest  vote  getter,  declares: 
"Broadcasting  Congress  would  give  more 
Americans  a  cliance  to  participate  In  democ- 
racy." 

Strongest  8enat(»lal  objection  to  broad- 
casting Congress  Is  behind  the  scenes.  Last 
year  members  of  the  Streamlining  Congress 
Committee  recommended  a  weekly  broad- 
cast; when  the  idea  was  frowned  on  by 
Maine's  Influential  Wallace  White  (now 
majority  leader),  the  recommendation  was 
dropped. 

Outwardly.  Senators  offer  various  argu- 
ments against  being  aired.  Some  fear  their 
privacy  of  conversation  would  be  Jeopardized 
(though  a  s^ple  seat  switch  could  discon- 
nect any  Individual  microphone).  North 
Carolina's  Clyde  Hoet  says,  "Broadcasting  us 
would  only  Increase  conversation.  We  need 
more  action — less  talk."  Rhode  Island's 
Theodore  Green  adds,  "If  the  Senate  were 
broadcast,  It  would  never  do  any  work." 

There  are  dissenters,  of  course.  Wiscon- 
sin's Senator  Alsxandbb  Wzlbt,  Judiciary 
Committee  chairman,  tisserts:  "Every  means 
to  give  the  American  people  a  closer  under- 
standing of  their  NaUonal  Legislature  is 
worth  trying.  I  have  often  recommended 
that  the  Congressional  Rbcord  be  modern- 
ized and  put  on  sale  on  American  news- 
stands. This  suggestion  could  go  hand  in 
hand  with  broadcasting  limited  sessions  at 
Congress." 

Kansas'  ARTHtnt  Capper,  82-year-old  Senate 
veteran,  adds:  "I've  witnessed  a  lot  of 
changes  In  my  time  and  there's  no  reason 
why  some  day  people  shouldn't  be  able  to 
hear  and  see  Congress  broadcast.  Any  pro- 
posal that  will  give  people  more  information 
about  their  Representatives  otight  to  be 
encouraged." 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  Senate  in 
many  ways  still  is  t>ack  in  the  gaslit  era. 
Lacking  even  a  public-address  system,  upper- 
chamt>er  acoustics  are  so  atrocious  that  it 
is  difficult  to  hear  the  near-wblspers  of  aged 
Senators.  Others,  too  proud  to  wear  hearing 
aids,  also  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Obviously 
microphones  ought  to  be  placed  behind  Sen- 
ators' deslcs  to  help  them  bear  what  col- 
leagues are  saying.  Idaho's  ■Glen  Tatlos 
conctirs:  "Broadcasting  Congress  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  but  even  betore  we  get  around  to 
it,  we  ought  to  flx  It  so  that  we  can  bear 
what's  going  on  otuselves." 

The  House  of  Representativee  already 
boasts  seven  microphones,  including  one  each 
for  the  Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  roll-call  clerk.  An  operator 
in  the  gallery  controls  voice  volume.  liack- 
Ing  the  Senatorial  filibustering  privik^e. 
Representatives  are  Jealous  of  the  time  al- 
lotted them.  This  prompts  Class  Horratajf, 
of  llichigan,  to  observe,  "If  we  put  Congress 
on  the  air.  we  ought  to  put  It  all  on  or  not 
at  all.  Otherwise,  we  wouldn't  be  giving  peo- 
ple back  home  a  true  picture." 

Broadcasting  complete  prooeedlnffs  wotUd 
bring  greater  recognition  to  the  hard-work- 
ing Congressman  now  hiding  his  light  under 
a  bushsl.  Tennessee's  Democrat  Bttm 
Karsuvn  avers,  "If  we  were  on  the  air.  pub- 
lic indignation  and  enthusiasm  would  be 
multiplied,  a  healthy  algn  In  a  demoeraoy." 

Actually,  a  few  eongreeslonal  events  now 
do  go  on  the  air.  Recently  Amarlcans  heard 
the  flnt  live  broadoaat  of  a  oongreasiooal 
ooremlttee's  proceedings  when  two  networka 
oatight  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  testifying  on  the  Oreek-Turktsh  loan. 
Since  last  year  some  radio  stations  hsvs  been 
reOording,  editing  and  then  rebroadcasting 
important  Washington  happenings.  Bx-Sec- 
retary  Ickes'  last  press  conference  from  the 
Interior  Department  was  wire-recorded:  so 
was  the  Bilbo  cross-exsmlnatlon  before  the 
Senate  War  Investigating  Committee. 
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Oesptt*  tlMM  preljUnlnary  •uccesscs.  radto 
•nt«r  «ln  mlaglvliiCB  about  airing  (M 
and  43S  Representatlvea  regiilarly. 
tmr  It  I'ouM  accentuate  the  ham  rath- 
er than  the  i  tateaman,  and  bore  or  disillu- 
sion the  pubi  Ic.  One  radio  man  complains, 
"Oongran  w<  uld  be  too  highbrow  for  our 
gum-chewing  audience."  Another  warns. 
"The  blabber  nouths  would  hare  a  field  day 
at  the  expeniie  of  the  less  articulate."  Tet 
Nathan  Strais.  president  of  WliCA  In  New 
York,  declare  I.  "Radio  can  perform  no  great- 
er service  thi  n  to  bring  Into  every  American 
home  the  de  iberatlons  of  thoee  who  make 
our  lawa." 

What  reall  r  disturbs  radio  mo«t  Is  that 
Congraaa  on  t  he  air  would  have  to  be  a  "sus- 
taining" prog  *am.  Instead  of  a  lucrative  ad- 
Tflrtlaer.  the  i  eople — who  elect  the  program's 
participant*- -wo\ild  be  the  sponsor. 

Some  legislators  resent  this  general  atti- 
tude rather  strongly.  Says  Oklahoma's 
Representative  Mms  Monrontt.  "I  think 
It  Is  rather  ptthetlc  that  the  United  SUtee 
Congress,  in  discussing  an  Important  Issue, 
must  beg  for  time  to  reach  the  people  of 
this  country  and  then  be  allocated  time  at 
11:15  at  niiht."  Adds  ex -Representative 
John  Coffee,  of  Washington.  "The  alrwayi, 
after  all,  are  public  domala'.** 

It  that  Congress  run  Its  own 
'  het-up.  with  planu  on  the  east 
and  west  comu  for  short  wave.  Twelve 
frequencies  irould  be  needed.  Engineers 
estimate  It  nould  cost  tSOO.OOO  annually  to 
operate  two  ^ngresstonal  stations— one  for 
the  Senate  ar  d  one  for  the  House.  Two  mil- 
lion dollars  v  ould  be  required  to  Install  the 
equipment. 

A  govemn  ent-owned  station  has  been 
the  answer  In  New  Zealand,  only  country 
no^  broadca  ting  complete  legislative  ses- 
sions. Bvar  ilaoe  the  Lahor  Party  came  to 
9ower  a  doM  n  years  ago.  New  Zaaland  has 
been  airing  lt«  parliamentary  proceedings 
over  a  00.00  l-watt  government  station  In 
Wellington.  Legislators  can  be  heard  from 
3:30  to  11  p.  m.  dally:  not  allowed  to  read 
speechee  ove-  the  air.  they  make  debate 
snappy  and  c  itemporaneous.  During  popu- 
lar lister  ing  hours,  equal  time  Is  given  to 
both  parties. 

Two  years  ago  Canada's  prairie  province 
of  Saskatchevan  also  began  broadcasting 
part  of  lU  le  (Islatlve  proceedings  from  Re- 
gina.  the  ca  iltal.  Radio  time,  purchased 
from  a  local  s  Mtlon,  la  allotted  to  parties  on 
the  baids  of  their  representation.  A  gov- 
ernment publication  reporu  that  "public 
reaction  has  been  enthiialastlc  beyond  our 
fondest  hopes  " 

In  the  DnllBd  States,  Connecticut  has  ex- 
perimented 1 1  airing  its  public  servanu. 
Thanks  to  thi  new  radio  room  In  the  State 
CapMol.  Nutn  teg  voters  get  full  reports  on 
legislative  de  Mte  and  hearings  from  their 
representative  r  own  lips.  These  State- 
apooaored  broidcasts  are  worked  out  in  co- 
oparatlon  with  Connecticut's  15  radio 
■tattmis. 

Clty-govem:  aent  proceedings  have  been 
broadcast  in  Buffalo  and  Toledo.  But  the 
most  successfv  i  municipal  experiment  was  In 
airing  the  Ne  v  York  City  Council  between 
1038  and  19^0.  Broadcast  by  city-owned 
WNYC.  the  pr(  «ram  won  a  lUtenlng  aodlanoa 
of  over  a  mill  on  and  made  the  aven^  Mtw 
Yorker  far  more  clvtc-mlnded.  Sad  to  say. 
ward-heeling  Tammanyites  finally  voted 
themselves  off  the  air  so  they  could  carry  on 
In  comparativ  >  privacy. 

Today  Ame  leans  are  Congress-conscious 
and  Informat:  on-hungry.  Many  would  ap- 
plaud the  opiaioD  of  Dr.  Oeorge  Galloway, 
•taS  director  of  the  Reorganizing  Congress 
Ooaamittee :  "]  t  seems  only  a  question  of  time 
before  Congrei  a  will  use  radio  and  television 
as  channels  (f  direct  communication  with 
the  electorate  "  The  main  objections  seem 
to  come  froni  Congress  itself.  In  the  last 
analyaU.  if  y<ru  want  Congress  broadcast — 
and  want  it  h  krd  enough — you'll  get  it. 


Hoaw  OwBO't'  Loan  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRO,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

HOMB  owmas'  loam  coapoaAxioN 

The  voluntary  reduction  in  expenses  which 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has 
made  year  after  year  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  estimate  for  HOLC  which  was  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1948  to- 
taled $3,875,000  and  called  for  a  total  of 
910  employees,  both  home  office  and  field. 
After  these  estimates  had  been  submitted  to 
Congress  the  Corporation  found  it  could  clone 
the  Dallas  Regional  Office  and  save  •152i)00. 
The  Government  Corporation  Control  Com- 
'mittee  was  advised  of  this  closing  and  in- 
formed that  the  estimates  for  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  could  be  further 
reduced  from  $3,875,000  to  $3,733,000.  This 
saving  effected  also  a  reduction  In  personnel 
of  70  employees.  The  committee  has  re- 
duced these  estimates  to  $3,000,000.  a  cut  of 
$733,000. 

The  Corporation's  records  show  conclu- 
sively that  on  Its  own  Initiative  It  has 
effected  economies  and  eliminated  personnel 
at  a  rate  greater  than  the  reductions  in  the 
Corporations  workload. 

As  of  June  30.  1940.  the  number  of  loan 
and  property  accounu  bad  been  reduced  by 
57.8  percent  from  the  total  number  of  loans 
made:  whereas,  during  thv  fiscal  year  1948 
the  Corporation's  administrative  expenses 
had  been  reduced  by  82  5  percent  as  com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  year  1937  which  is  the 
first  year  in  which  the  Corporation's  sutus 
changed  from  that  of  a  lending  lnstitutl( 
to  one  in  liquidation. 

The  Corporation's  personnel  has  been  re- 
duced from  a  peak  of  21.000  to  the  employ- 
ment, as  of  May  30.  of  792.  Pield  operations 
for  the  entire  Nation  are  now  carried  on 
through  two  regional  offices. 

As  of  June  30,  1948,  there  were  430.307 
accounu  scattered  over  the  entire  Nation. 
This  had  been  reduced  on  December  31  last 
to  387.643  accounu.  Of  this  number.  81.320. 
or  nearly  31  percent  had  balances  of  $500  or 
iMm.  Over  22  percent  more,  or  87.015  ar 
eminU,  had  balances  ranging  from  $500  t 
$1,000.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the  bor- 
rowers, numbering  380.340.  owed  the  Corpo- 
raUon  $3,000  or  leas. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  In  ex- 
tending  relief   to   over   a  million   distreaee* 
home  owners  became  the  largest  mortgag* 
lending  Institution  of  lu  kind  ^n  this  or  an 
other    country    of    the    world.     Even    today 
With  practically  all  of  iU  properties  disposer! 
of  and  iU  mortgage-loan  portfolio  reduced  b 
over  one-half  of  the  original  number  of  loai: 
made,  it  still  remains  the  largest  mortgage 
lending  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
In   the  original   dlsbiu^ement   of   billlon.s 
of  dollars,  and  subsequently  in  the  collectloi 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  every  working 
day    received    In    the    form    of   cash,  mone'. 
orders,  etc.,  defalcations  or  embezzlements 
have  been  practically  nU.     This  la  attributed, 
in  the  main,  to  the  Corporation's  personnel, 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

Prom  time  to  time  various  speculative  In- 
teresu  have  suggested  that  they  woiUd  buv 
all  the  loans  of  the  Corporation  at  par  and 
relieve  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
of  all  reeponalbUlty.  None  of  these  propo- 
BMts  have  been  able  to  demonsUate  flnancl.i; 
raaponslblllty  sufficient  to  piu-chase  even  u 
unall  part  of  the  loana. 
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If  previous  proposals,  at  a  time  when  loan 
balances  were  substantially  higher  than  they 
are  today,  failed  to  progress  such  a  plan  Is 
far  less  practical  today  with  loan  balances 
so  far  reduced  and  with  loans  being  paid  in 
full  at  the  rate  that  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 


Con$erTation  Farming 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBC8 
or 

HON.  A  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  prize  essay  written  by  Miss 
Muriel  Moore,  of  the  New  Market  High 
School,  of  New  Market,  Va.  Her  essay, 
which  is  entitled  "Conservation  Farm- 
ing," was  the  winning  essay  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax  Soil  Conservation  District  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  composed  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Frederick,  Clarke.  Warren,  and 
Shenandoah.  More  than  500  pupils  in 
20  high  schools  competed  in  the  contest. 
In  my  opinion  the  essay,  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record,  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  that  it  will  receive  by 
being  published  In  the  record  of  our 
proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CONSXaVATION   FARMINC 

(By  Muriel  Moore,  New  Market  High  School, 
New  Market,  Va.) 

For  years  our  soil  was  thought  inexhaust- 
ible. New  land  was  plentiful.  New  farms 
could  be  carved  from  the  wilderness  cheaper 
than  the  old  could  be  maintained.  Now  we 
are  building  a  new  economy  based  on  proper 
land  usage.  We  know  now  that  our  lands 
can  be  exhausted.  Few  virgin  soils  remain. 
Our  soil  18  our  heritage  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  next  generation  better  than  it  came  to 
us.  For  on  our  soil  depends  the  progress  of 
America  and  that  progress  is  in  our  trust. 

America  was  built  by  men  and  women 
seeking  Independence  and  security.  Our 
food,  our  shelter,  our  clothing,  all  come  from 
the  sou.  As  the  sou  Is  lost,  so  is  ovu-  security 
and  our  freedom.  Without  secure  farm 
homes,  adequate  and  sUble  incomes  for 
farm  people  and  a  continuous  supply  of 
farm  producU,  we  Americans  cannot  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  living  either  on  our 
farms  or  in  our  cities. 

Already  we  have  great  rural  poverty  where 
erosion  has  been  particularly  serious.  More 
than  50.000.000  acres  of  once  fertile  Ameri- 
can soil  can  no  longer  be  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cultivated  crops.  From  another 
50.OCO.000  acres  we  have  lost  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  topsoU.  In  fact,  erosion  has 
taken  at  least  25  j>ercent  of  the  topsoll  from 
half  of  the  farm  land  of  the  United  States. 
Poor  lands  mean  ix)or  crops  and  low  Incomes. 
As  incomes  drop,  the  standard  of  living  falls, 
taxes  go  unpaid,  trade  is  reduced,  school 
facilities  decline,  malnutrition  becomes  com- 
mon, and  people  migrate  In  search  of  free- 
dom and  security.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Serious  as  erosion  Is  in  some  areas,  the 
situation  in  most  sections  U  not  so  critical 
but  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  prompt  ac- 
tion. Uncontrolled  water  moving  swiftly 
down  our  slopes  and  hUlsldes  Is  the  greatest 
destroyer  of   valuable  topsoll  and  soU  nu- 
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trlenU.  The  Mississippi  alone  annually 
dumps  at  least  730.000,000  tons  of  soU  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  this  tremendous 
tonnage  must  be  added  the  millions  of  tons 
of  soil  washed  off  fields  and  dropped  along 
the  way. 

Farmers  use  tremendous  amounU  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  every  year  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  fertUity  of  their 
sou.  This  tonnage  Is  ptmy  In  comparison 
with  the  soil  nutrlenU  erosion  removes  each 
year.  Even  the  volume  of  soil  nutrienU 
taken  from  our  fields  In  the  form  of  crops 
Is  small  compared  with  losses  due  to  erosion. 

Conservation  calls  for  intelligent  utiliza- 
tion of  our  land  resources  today  and  their 
maintenance  for  profitable  futvire  produc- 
tion. It  may  mean  putting  the  land  in  good 
physical  condition,  changing  the  rotation, 
using  fertilizer  and  soU-buildlng  crops,  con- 
tour farming,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and 
planting  trees  and  grass. 

But  before  any  of  these,  must  come  a 
plan,  a  workable  plan  that  wUl  least  disrupt 
the  present  productive  capacity  of  the  farm, 
and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  aim  at  soU 
conservation.  The  plan  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
farm — types  of  soil,  fertility,  erosion,  and  the 
degree  of  slope.  It  mtist  show  which  fields 
by  strip  cropping,  contour  planting,  ter- 
racing, and  other  conservation  measures 
can  be  used  for  most  profitable  production 
of  annual  crops. 

Contour  strip  cropping,  the  planting  of 
alternate  strips  of  cultivated  and  close-grow- 
ing crops  on  the  contour,  holds  fertUe  soil 
and  rainfall  and  Increases  crop  yields.  To 
be  most  effective,  some  of  more  critical  stripe, 
should  be  kept  in  hay  crops  of  perennial 
grasses  and  legumes.  A  thick  matting  of 
grass  filters  the  water.  Increases  absorption 
and  penetration,  and  slows  down  the  move- 
ment of  the  run-off  water.  By  keeping  the 
soil  and  more  of  the  water  on  the  hillside 
crop  production  Is  benefited.  In  Iowa,  rec- 
ords show  that  contouring  In  1943  increased 
corn  yields  5.6  bushels  per  acre.  When  rows 
su-e  run  on  the  contour  each  furrow  acU  as  a 
miniature  dam,  holding  the  water  In  check 
so  that  more  of  It  can  soak  into  the  ground 
and  be  stored  for  vse  of  crops  during  periods 
of  light  rainfall.  Contour  cultivation  dis- 
tributes water  over  a  field,  eliminating  con- 
centration in  low  areas  where  gullies  might 
start.  Contour  strip  cropping  makes  possible 
a  better  balance  between  soU  building  and 
harvested  crops  on  most  farms.  Less  power 
Is  required  for  farming  roimd  the  hill  on  the 
contour.  With  longer  rows  there  are  less 
turns. 

Terracing  is  usually  on  larger  fields  having 
long,  gradual  slopes.  Terraces  are  In  the 
nature  of  long  dams.  When  on  the  true  con- 
tour they  hold  the  water  or.  If  made  with  a 
slight  degree  of  slope,  they  conduct  the  water 
slowly  and  safely  off  the  field. 

The  maintaining  of  high  organic  matter 
content  in  the  soU  is  very  Important  In  the 
control  of  erosion.  Organic  matter  Increases 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  soU.  This 
reduces  the  amount  of  run-off  water,  thereby 
lessening  erosion.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  follow  a  rotation  system  that  will 
return  large  amoimU  of  organic  matter  to  the 
soil. 

Trees  and  grass  hold  water  on  the  hillside, 
storing  the  surplus  in  the  subsoil.  Each 
blade  of  grass,  each  tree,  each  bit  of  organic 
matter  serves  as  a  barrier,  holding  the  water 
where  It  falls  tintU  it  can  be  absorbed.  The 
sponge-like  covering  of  dead  leaves,  twigs, 
and  other  Utter  releases  the  water  slowly; 
protects  and  holds  the  soil  in  place.  The 
roote  of  trees  and  grasses  bind  together  the 
soil  particles,  holding  them  where  they  wlU 
be  a  source  of  plant  nutrienU. 

Uncontrolled  guUles  not  only  destroy  the 
fields  where  they  exist,  growing  even  wider, 
deeper,  and  longer,  but  they  also  may  be 
responsible  for  a  covering  of  unproductive 
subsoU  over  once  fertUe  acres  below.    Gul- 


lies can  best  be  checked  with  vegetation. 
Checking  old  gullies  Is  Important,  but  it  is 
even  more  Important  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ones. 

Sou  losses  In  the  United  States  total  more 
than  5,000.000,000  tons  annuaUy  along  with 
the  enormous  loss  of  rainfall.  From  farm 
lands  alone  the  annual  loiss  is  about  3,000,- 
000,000  tons,  enough  to  fUl  a  freight  train 
which  would  encircle  the  globe  18  times. 

It  Is  estimated  for  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  there  ought  to  be  five  acres  of  arable 
land  per  capita  in  the  world.  Actually  there 
are  about  two.  NutritionisU  estimate  that 
at  least  2\^  acres  are  necessary  for  a  mini- 
mum diet.    Some  nations  have  less  than  one. 

SoU  conservation  Is  an  obligation  of  every 
American  Interested  In  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  security  for  the  generations  of 
tomorrow.  As  Patrick  Henry  said  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  "He  is  the  greatest  patriot 
who  stops  the  most  gullies."  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, philosopher,  statesman,  and  archi- 
tect, taught  and  practiced  the  art  of  contour 
farming. 


There  Is  a  Lefal  Answer  to  Political  Use 
of  Racist  or  Relifious  Prejudices,  and 
Chicago  Has  Fonnd  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 
Monday,  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  man  or  woman  of  responsibility  in 
America  who  does  not  deplore  race- 
baiting  and  religious-baiting  in  the  Nazi 
pattern,  and  who  has  not  anxiously 
canvassed  the  possibilities  of  fighting 
such  actions  eflfectively  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  our  own  precious  liberties  of 
speech  and  press. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  intelligent  sug- 
gestion made  is  that  the  political  use  of 
racial  or  religious  prejudices  should  be 
regarded  as  against  public  interest  and 
therefore  classified  as  a  crime. 

My  own  great  city  of  Chicago,  always 
progressive  and  always  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  needed  legislation,  has 
actually  adopted  a  city  ordinance  which 
makes  the  incitation  of  a  race  riot  a  crime 
under  city  law. 

I  am  proud  of  my  city  for  taking  this 
action. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  am  inserting 
the  full  text  of  the  ordinance.  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  a  model  for  similar  laws 
in  every  municipality  and  eventually  in 
every  State  of  this  Union;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  this  cannot  become  a  model  for 
a  Federal  act  to  help  implement  the  civil 
rights  provisions  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Chicago: 

Section  1.  chapter  193,  of  the  municipal 
code  ot  Chicago  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  section: 

"193-1.1.  Inciting  race  rloU:  It  shall  be 
unlawftil  for  any  person  or  group  of  persons, 
or  any  corporation,  firm,  organization,  aaso- 
ciatlon,  league,  or  other  body,  to  print,  pub- 
lish, post,  distribute,  circulate,  or  exhibit, 
or  catise  to  be  printed,  published,  posted,  dis- 
tributed, circulated,  or  exhibited,  any  hand- 
blU,  dodger,  circular,  booklet,  pamphlet,  leaf- 
let, card,  sticker,  periodical,  pictorial  print. 
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Fed  ermi  Home  L«aB  B«ak  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

UOti.  JOHN  W,  McCORMACK 

or  MAaSACHUaCTTS 

IN  TRIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATTVSB 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
luider  eave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcpRD,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 


TlM 


repaid 
served. 


Insured 
It 


»nt   the 
Umm  builu 
elal 


Under 
tned  at  l< 
that  the 


debenture 
through 
tlMe«  11 
U  tta* 


picture,  painting,  or  other  written  or  printed 
■wtter  \rhlch  expoees  any  Individual  or  any 
racial  or  religious  group  to  such  hatred,  con- 
tempt, r  dlcuie,  or  hatred,  violence,  hostility, 
or  diacrl  Dolnatory  practices  against  any  per- 
son or  I  roup  of  persons  btcMW  at  bla  or 
their  nw  e.  color,  religion,  or  ——"**■>  of  wor- 
ship as  X)  endanger  the  public  peace. 

'Any  I  craon  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
s»ctloo  I  hall  be  lined  not  less  than  $25  nor 
th  la  $a00  or  Imprisoned  for  not  less 
10  days  nor  more  than  4  months  for 
«ff4ns«. 

This  ordtnancs  'ahall  b«  In  fores 
from  an^  after  its  passage  and  due  publica- 
tion. 

Introckiced 
Becker,  fortieth. 


by    Alderman    Benjamin    li. 


HOMS   LOAJr    BAHX    8TSTKM 

tar  ttM  Pidsral  Home  Loan 
k  Syitem  for  the  llaeal  jaar  ifMS  as  pre- 
ited  to  the  Congreas  amoonted  to  tl.MIS.. 
000.  Thi  committee  has  cut  thla  $715,000 
to  $1,25C,Q00. 

Of  XI*  toUl  of  $1,965,000  requested. 
$1^08.81 ).  or  71.2  percent  would  be  fully 
ly  the  institutions  examined  or 
nis  amount  which  the  committee 
rseommf  rMto  for  all  administrative  expenses 
la  •!«•.•  9  less  than  would  b«  collected  from 
I  ouross  alone.  If  examinations  of 
nstltutlons  on  which  ths  Govsm- 
a  riak  of  $7,500,000,000  are  to  b« 
oairled  dn  during  1048  even  on  a  reduced 
thare  would  be  no  funds  left  to  cover 
any  of  tijs  expenses  of  the  ofllce  of  the  Oov- 
tbe  Bank  System,  the  Supenrlaor's 
oflltce.  Comptroller's  ofllce.  Legal  Department, 
and  oth« 
Ths  Fiasna  HosBS  Loan  Bank  Systam  has 
kvUk  lA  alBS  and  in  importance,  each 
Its  creation.  The  assets  of  the 
faastltutlons  have  more  than  doubled 
since  193  »  and  are  now  over  $10.000.000  000. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1944).  the  11  regional 
a  ivanced  to  member  institutions 
ly  $3 15.000.000.  Repayments  during  the 
yeir  amounted  to  ovar  $143,000,000 
bal  UBcas  outstaadhag  at  the  and  of 
iBcal  year  of  ovar  1908.000,000 

of  the  banka'  dabanturas   and 
the  open  market,  have  always  been 


)olnt 
Tba 


with 
tha  1M« 
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bonda  In 

heavily  (f^ersubscrtbed   because  they  repre- 

ohUgatkma   of 
try's  gfnatast  ftnsa- 
tbe  largeat  buy- 
dataatures  and  bonds,  and  tbatr 
•re  a  reflection  of  their  Judgment 
on  tba  atend  management  of  thaae  banks, 
he  law  theae  banka  must  be  ezam- 
aat  twice  In  every  year.    I  am  sure 
>urchnsers  of  theae  debentures  and 
bonds  ko  sw  this  fact.    Thare  wovld  ba  good 
o^  tha  part  of  tbaaa  iiiiifliaaaii  to 
about  the  value  of  thaae  bank 
and   bonds   if   they   knew   that 
lack  of  fundi  the  examination  of 
banks  wotild  have  to  be  curtailed. 
UBMiunt  recommandsd  by  the  Com- 

naaa  for  the 

1948  should  baeooM  law.  the  bank 

ailon  would  have  no  choice  other 


f(  r  Adminlstrstiva 
yea  r 
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than  to  restrict  the  number  of  exsminstl 
to  be  made  and   narrow  the  scope   of 
examinations  which  could  be  made. 
limitation  could  have  sertoiu  consequc 

Everyone  knows  we  are  now  In  a 
of  the  moat  serious  Inflation  In  real 
values.  It  Is  certainly  as  serious  In  its 
bllltles  for  trouble  as  It  was  when  the 
mortgage  panic  In  history  took  place  In 
country  In  the  early  thirties.  The  colIa{ 
the  real-estate-mortgage  market  at 
time  made  It  necessary  for  the  Oovernmi 
through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporat 
to  take  over  1.000.000  defaulted  mor 
and  to  make  loans  and  advances  to 
atabUlty  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $3.500.000J 
We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  contnbui 
which  Is  being  made  by  many  lending 
tutions  of  all  kinds  to  the  present  state 
affairs 

Under  Its  rules  snd  regulations  the 
System  Is  required  to  examine  all 
asaoclatlons  at  least  annually.  At 
there  are  over  2,500  such  Insured  i:  '<til 
tlons.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  funds 
ing  1947.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  examiners  dropped  from  173  to  154. 
a  basis  of  the  number  of  Insured  Instltx 
at  the  present  time  and  the  Increased 
of  the  Institutions,  not  less  than  195 
iners  can  meet  the  need.  Overdue  exi 
tlons  have  risen  from  386  at  June  3o  if 
to  approximately  500  at  the  present  tmie.l 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  has  the  nc 
for  current  examinations  been  so  great. 
need  is  the  result  of  the  unprecedented 
numd  for  homes  throtighout  the  Nation 
gather  with  the  active  market  for  ei 
homes.     Supervision  of  Insured  tnstltutl 
Is  based  on  the  examiners'  reports, 
can  be  no  intelligent  supervision  of 
insured  associations  without  accurate  tnfd 
matlon  which  can  be  produced  only  by 
ful  and  up-to-date  examinations. 

Work   of   the   Examining   Division   la 
only  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
Ings  of  millions  of  American  citizens 
incomes  for  the  most  part  are  not  large, 
for   the  protection  of  the  Federal   Saj 
and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation    agi 
loaaaa  and  for  the  guidance  of  supervl 
directors,  and  officials  of  the  insured 
ciations.     If  only  the  amount  recomm« 
Is  approved,  there  may  be  serious  rep*>re 
sions  on  the  responsibility  and  liability 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
poratlon. 

During  the  current  flscal  year.  Congre 
authorized  for  the  Bank  System.  $1,501; 
The  deticiency  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
which  was  approved  on  May  26   II 
ited     to     $140,000.     In     other     w 
during  the  flscal  year  1947.  this  Bank 
tern   operated   on   a   subnormal    basis 
a    total    of    $1,841,000     The    Bank    S] 
estimate"*     for    the    flscal     year     1948     pi 
vlded  for  the  recruitment  of  a  staff 
clent   tc   keep   current   with   thla   work, 
certainly  stands  to  reason  that  If  It  was 
possible   to   keep   pace   with    the   n< 
work  even  under  subnormal  conditions 
a  total  of  $1,041,000.  this  bank  operation 
not  hope  to  come  anjrwhere  near  doing 
job  with  only  $1,390,000 

Tha  raoommendation   by   the   House 
provldaa  "that  the  coat  of  terminal  leav* 
any  penonnel  of  the  Ofllce  of  the  Admlnl 
irator  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  a^ 
for  a<tinlBlitiatlve  expenses  to  the 
ent  tmlta  of  the  National  Wamtti^  AgTit 
This  Is  on  indeterminate  flgwe  and  m-ij 
an  additional  drain  on  the  resoxirces  of 
I^Mlcral  Home  Loan  Bank  System  whtrh 
cannot  meet     In  addition,   tf  the  amoi 
raeoaaBBspdad  by  the  eommittee  should 
esBM  law.  eaplofaaa  woold  have  to  be 
Binatad  at  i^raat  npenae  troa  both  the 
amlntng  DItMob  and  all  other  dlvMona 
«ectlMM    of    the    Bank    Bystam 
taava  w«<uld  also  have  to  be  a  datarmlot 
factor  a»  to  the  number  of  smployaae  whi 
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served  and  developed  to  our  continued 
advantage.  We  have  not  realized  fully 
that  our  forests  can  be  cut  almost  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion;  that  our  farm  lands 
have  been  seriously  depleted  of  soil  fer- 
tility by  erosion  and  our  own  neglect; 
that  our  streams  require  control  and  de- 
velopment. Nor  have  we  fully  appreci- 
ated the  natural  value  of  our  hills  and 
valleys,  our  streams,  and  our  forests. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  Immediate 
opportunities  for  progress  continue  to 
depend  upon  our  efforts  and  successes  in, 
first,  soil  conservation;  second,  diversi- 
fied farming;  third,  orderly  marketing; 
fourth,  rural  electrification;  fifth,  fiood 
control  and  power  development;  sixth, 
improvement  of  our  roads,  highways, 
and  common-carrier  services. 

Since  the  advent  of  Government  in- 
terest and  assistance  in  flood  control 
and  rural  electrification  a  few  years  ago, 
we  have  made  creditable  progress  in  our 
district  in  each  of  the  above  directions. 
However,  since  we  are  now  at  the  thresh- 
old of  full  realization  of  our  efforts,  it  is 
Imperative  that  we  concentrate  our  in- 
terests and  pull  together  so  that  our  dis- 
trict may  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 
Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  supported  all  legisla- 
tion which  I  thought  would  tend  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  toward 
which  we  must  strive.  Now,  let  us  take 
up  briefly  the  six  different  items  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Since  the  first  immigrants  landed  on 
the  shores  of  this  country,  we  have  ex- 
ploited our  soil  and  our  other  natural 
resources.  Heretofore,  when  soil  became 
so  depleted  that  it  would  not  sustain  the 
family,  there  was  always  a  new  frontier. 
and  the  pioneers  lifted  their  little  fam- 
ilies and  moved  westward  across  the 
mountains.  These  are  the  people  who 
settled  our  own  section.  They  came  from 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
And  so  It  continued  until  their  posterity 
had  moved  westward  to  the  Pacific. 
Now  we  must  pioneer  In  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  we  have  learned  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  conserve  what  fertility  is 
yet  left  in  the  soil  and  to  reestablish  that 
which  we  have  taken  away.  I  have  con- 
stantly supported  all  the  measures  in  the 
Congress,  including  the  appropriation 
for  soil  conservation,  which  I  thought 
would  help  the  farmer  keep  and  Improve 
his  heritage. 

Closely  allied  with  soil  conservation, 
and  a  part  of  It,  Is  crop  diversification. 
My  father  was  a  corn  farmer.  He  reared 
a  family  of  nine  children  raising  com. 
Not  until  the  last  of  us  was  nearly  grown 
did  he  accept  the  diversification  pro- 
grams and  begin  to  put  back  into  the  soil 
by  crop  rotation  the  fertility  which  the 
com  had  taken  away.  I  think  farmers 
generally  In  our  section  now  accept  that 
as  wise  soil  and  business  practice.  I  have 
supported  this  program  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  add  that 
only  In  recent  years  has  anything  ap- 
proaching security  on  the  farm  been  de- 
veloped. Workers  in  civil-service  status 
have  for  years  been  contributing  to  a 
retirement  fund  against  that  day  when 
they  will  be  retired  on  account  of  age, 
physical  disability,  or  completion  of  serv- 


ice tenure.    The  same  situation  obtains 
in  most  of  our  other  industries  where 
the  laborer  contributes  to  benefits  of  un- 
employment compensation  under  social 
security  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his 
family  in  case  of  physical  disability, 
lay-off,  or  retirement.    Various  enter- 
prises are  protected  by  law  in  their  In- 
come.   For  Instance,  the  utility  com- 
panies, where  rates  are  so  fixed  that  they 
have    a   guaranteed   6-percent    income 
above  all  expenses,  including  taxes,  sal- 
aries,   rebates,    advertising    funds,    and 
public-relations  funds.    The  same  sit- 
uation practically  obtains  in  the  insur- 
ance field,  where  the  rates  are  fixed  to 
insure  proper  protection  to  the  policy- 
holders and  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
a  profit  to  the  company.    But  the  farmer 
has  no  such  security.    He  must  fight  and 
scratch  for  his.    All  too  often  he  sells 
in  a  free  and  competitive  market  and 
must  buy  his  machinery,  his  fertilizer, 
and  his  electricity  in  a  protected  market. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  has 
become    necessary    for    the    farmer   to 
watch  his  sowing  and  his  reaping  more 
than  ever.    No  longer  can  he  meet  his 
competition   by  proceeding   in   a   hap- 
hazard fashion.    He  has  learned  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  liis 
product  on  a  slow  market  at  a  loss,  he 
can  establish  processing  and  cold-storage 
plants  to  hold  his  product  until  the  de- 
mand is  better.    He  also  has  established 
various  marketing  associations  and  co- 
operatives to  help  him  in  marketing  his 
grain,  his  poultry,  his  livestock,  and  his 
fruits  and  berries.    By  this  method  he 
has  a  larger  volume,  and  therefore  can 
command  a  better  bargain.    I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  encourage  this  en- 
terprise upon  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and 
I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  essentials  to  se- 
curity on  the  farm. 

Rural  electrification  is  really  a  god- 
send to  the  farm  home,  i  or  years,  our 
rural  people  hoped  and  clamored  for 
electricity.  It  never  came — until  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
established  and  money  was  lent  to  the 
farmers  to  establish  their  own  organi- 
zation and  bring  this  much  needed  com- 
modity to  their  farms.  When  electricity 
came  to  the  farm  home,  washing  ma- 
chines, refrigerators,  stoves,  and  lights 
came  with  it.  The  farm  home  became 
more  attractive  to  our  young  people,  and 
as  a  result  more  of  them  are  stajing  on 
the  farm  to  make  it  their  calling.  I  have 
supported  this  program  with  all  my 
strength.  I  shall  continue  to  support  it, 
and  I  shall  resist  any  movement  to  ham- 
string It. 

Flood -control  projects  In  our  district 
are  a  definite  reality.  Already  Norfork 
Dam  is  completed.  Work  is  moving 
ahead  at  Bull  Shoals.  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  Gilbert  Dam,  the  Lone 
Rock  Dam,  the  Table  Rock  Dam,  and 
the  Beaver  Dam  will  all  be  built.  They 
will  do  three  things  to  our  district. 
First,  they  will  control  floods;  second, 
they  will  develop  much  needed  hydro- 
electric power,  without  which  small  in- 
dustry will  not  come  to  our  section ;  and, 
third,  they  will  make  our  district  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  United  States 
from  a  recreational  standpoint.  I  shall 
continue  to  support  these  projects.  I 
have  voted  in  the  past  to  tie  all  these 
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dams  together.  I  shall  continue  to  vote 
the  same  way,  believing  that  we  will 
have  a  greater  bargaining  power  when 
all  our  property  is  tied  together  than  we 
do  if  we  have  single  and  Isolated  projects 
to  offer  the  utility  companies  who  are 
now  asking  for  the  power  developed  at 
the  dams.  They  want  to  buy  It  at  each 
dam  separately. 

I  have  supported  and  shall  continue 
to  support  Federal  aid  to  public  roads, 
farm-to-market  roads,  and  rural  mall 
routes.  They  should  receive  help  be- 
cause progress  marches  along  these 
roads. 

I  have  also  supported  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  Federal  aid  for  airports. 
We  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  air  age. 
Air  transportation  Is  In  Its  youth.  Not 
only  will  the  development  of  a  great  Fed- 
eral and  State  aid  program  help  us 
commercially,  but  it  will  be  one  of  our 
strongest  lines  of  defense  in  case  of 
emergency. 

With  forces  united,  let  us  as  farmers, 
laborers  in  the  Industries,  and  Industry 
itself  strive  to  work  together  for  the 
future  with  our  chins  up  and  our  motives 
just. 


Japan  Is  Paradise  for  GoTemment 
Planners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

•  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Wednesday.  May  14.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Japan  Is  Pakadise  roa  OovxamucMT  Plamiosb 
(Article  12) 

Japan  under  the  occupation  Is  a  paradise 
for  planners,  a  happy  bunting  ground  for 
regulators.  There  is  enough  price  control, 
rationing,  and  allocation  of  scarce  materials 
to  delight  the  sotU  of  the  most  avid  New 
Dealer. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  number  of 
Washington  bureaucrats,  whpse  agencies 
were  shot  out  from  under  them,  so  to  speak, 
have  found  their  way  to  Japan  where  they 
can  practice  the  art  of  regulating  a  nation's 
economy  to  their  heart's  content. 

Every  basic  commodity  In  Japan  Is  scarce — 
fertilizer,  food,  oils,  timber,  coal,  and  steel. 

The  Japanese  themselves  ruined  some  of 
their  production  faculties  by  wasteful  meth- 
ods during  the  war  and  the  years  preceding 
It  when  they  were  preparing  for  war.  Others 
we  smashed  with  cur  B-29  bombing  raids. 

Japan  has  about  15.000.000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  announced  plans  to  put  another 
3.500,000  acres  under  cultivation,  but  Amer- 
ican agricultural  experts  doubt  whether  this 
will  be  possible. 

POPX7LATION    TaOtTBLES    OBOW 

Meanwhile,  due  to  population  dispersal  as 
a  result  of  bombings  and  the  repatriation 
of  Japanese  from  other  countries,  there  has 
been  a  recent  increase  of  300.000  famUias. 
plus  2,000,000  UidlvlduaU  In  the  farm  vlUagea. 

The  production  of  fish,  an  Important  item 
In  the  Japanese  diet,  dropped  during  the 
war  because  many  of  the  fishermen  went 
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timber  aa  they  were  ralataig.    8o 
have  have  a  timber  atocwtage.  ag- 
gravatad   ly  the  fact  that  much  at  their  saw- 
mill  capai  tty  was  deatroyed  in  the  war 

^      "  •   need   lumber    to   build    4.- 

incIudinK  the  replacement  of 
fad  In  the  war.  300.000  which 
MipNctati  d  to  tta*  astent  of  needing  replace- 
aeat  and  900.000  needed  to  hou»e  repatrlatce 
The  Induitrial  requlremcnte  probably  will 
equal  the  amount  needed  for  homes. 

Large  <  uantltlea  of  lumber  are  required 
for  iMUiii  g  the  Americana  and  their  families. 
"■"Uoaa  quantities  will  be  needed  to  crate 
mactinery  ahipped  out  ot  Japan  for 
reparatloi  a. 

Japan  ]  troduced  57.000.000  metric  tona  of 

coal  in  1940     Last  year's  production  was  only 

The  mining  taduotey  neadi  wood 

ip  the  tunncto  and  alao  to  build 


h  imea. 


>r^) 


It  also  neadi  steel  for  tools 
But  the  steel  induatry.  or 
l»ft  of  It.  needs  co&l  In  order^ 
The  planners  are  having  a  toi 
time  flguitng  that  ooc  out. 
Parmen  and  Aahermen  arc  supposed  to  sell 
percentage  of  their  production  to 
naatot  which,  in  turn,  rations  It  to 
at  controlled  prtcaa.  What  the 
have  left  over  they  may 
I  ell  in  the  black  oaarket. 
I  lahlng  Industry  the  rationing  sys- 
tem work!  this  way:  only  poor  quality  and 
alightly  sp  >Ued  flah  reach  the  latllliaaH  mar- 
>est  quality  flnda  Its  way  to  the 
Mack  maiteet.  (Just  like  the  OPA.)  The 
gorammei  t  to  now  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
of  overcor  ilng  this  by  allocating  oil  to  rtm 
the  ftohlnf  boau  on  the  baato  ai  the  quantity 
and  quail  y  of  fish  sold  thnNi^  legitimate 
channels. 
The  greit  problem  of  the  planners  Is  to 
icraaaa  p  t)ductlon  of  all  kinds.  But  there 
to  no  profl ;  motive  In  the  Japanese  economy 
Po^  The  only  incentives  toward  Increased 
productlor  are  patriotism,  pride  In  achieve- 
ment, anq  a  hope  of  better  times  In  the 
future. 

^Acontrt  lied  economy  has  never  been  soe- 
cMtfni  tm  peacetime  In  modem  times  But 
**  *>■•  •  to  '*t«T  chance  to  succeed  In  Japan 
than  In  tl  e  United  States.  lOr  Instance,  be- 
cause the  ,  apaneee  people  are  accustomed  to 
regimental  km. 


Ut.  FnuKM  M.  J«rms 


KXT|ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HG|N.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaacHtTsBTTs 

IN  THE  koUSB  or  RKPRBSKNTATTVIS 

Wi'dneadat.  June  11.  1947 

Mr.  LA  «.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rscoao  I 
wlJih  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 


appeared  !n  the  Pilot.  Friday.  June 
1947.  by  BtU  McMorrow  on  the  life 
Rev.  Fither  Francis  M.  Juras.  pastor 
fit.  Francis  Church.  Lawrence.  Mi 
who  will  celebrate  his  ".silver  Jubilee" 
the  priesthood  on  June  22,  1947: 

kfxrr  Toca  PAaroe 

(By  Bill  Ifcllorrow) 

Congratulations.     No    other    word    : 
dictionary  Is  more  adequate  as  an  Introdt 
tlon  to  the  brief  story  of  Rev    Francis 
Juraa.  paator  of  St.   Francto  Church.  Lai 
renee.  for  in  but  two  short  weeks,  on 
23.  the  beloved  leader  of  this  widely  knc 
pariah  wlU  celebrate  hto  silver  ]ubUee  in 
holy  prtoethood  with  a  Solemn  Ui^  Miss 
•  a.  as.,  at  which  Archbishop  Ctishlni;  wl 
pnaMa  and  preach. 

Pother  Juras  was   born   In   the  village 
Bridal.  Lithuania,  on  June  18.  IIBI.  and  al 
tended  the  vUla<^  schooU  there,  graduati 
from  the  aeademy  with  hlgheet  honors. 
1913  he  aaaaa  to  Aoaerlca.  and  attended 
Charles  College.  CatonsvUle.  lid  .  and  lat 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Unlversliy.  Chicago, 
matriculated  at  Kendrick  Seminary.  St   '    vii 
and  later  attended  St.  John's  Semlnu.v 
Brlghtoo.   being   ordained   on    the   feast 
Corpus  Chrtoti  In  the  eathadral  in  Botoo 
Cardinal  O'ConucU.     XiBBadlately    folloi 
his  ordination  he  was  aaaigned  as  curate 
St.    Francis    Church,    Lawrence,    remain! 
until     1927     when     he    transferred     to 
Joseph's.  Lowell.  a.<i  pastor  for  a  2-year  wtrnj 
In    1938   be   returned    to   Lawrence   and 
Prancu  pariah,  laboring  In  the  aervlce  of 
people  here  unUl  the  present  time. 

aSLIGIOUS  FAMITT 

A  aealoua  pastor,  under  his  able  direct! 
8t.  Francto  pariah  has  notirlahed  and  is 
exemplary   and   weH-organiaed   unit   of   _ 
diocesan     family.    AMed     by     hto     cupat 
curates.  Rev.  John  F.  Bematonls  and 
Peter  A.  Shakaito.  a  newly  ordained  ^. 
who  has  replaced  Rev  Peilx  Kenstavldut  „, 
transferred  to  St   Plus  parish.  Lmn.  sorr*" 
active  pariah  groups  meet  here  each  n    n) 
reeounding   out   a    plan   of   Catholic    -  -it 
that  Is  on  par  with  the  finest  in  the  d;  ^  e* 
To  attempt  to  outline  them  all.  space  w! 
not  permit,  but  It  will  sufflce  to  say  that 
the  opinion  of  Father  Juras.  each  of  thi 
rales  high,  and  collectively  they  arc  the  v« 
backbone  of  the  partah. 

In  1945  a  large  piece  of  property  adj< 
to  the  church  was  purchased  as  a  proj., 
site  of  the  new  pariah  hall  and  recreat 
center,  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to  ._ 
servicemen  of  the  parish.    The  "8ervlcem«i^ 
Memorial  fund"  la.  of  course,  an  item  of  . 
tereat  to  all  In  the  pariah,  and  Wither  Jui 
looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  wl_ 
eoodltlons  will  permit  breaking  ground  fc 
thto  worth-while  project      He  was  loud  m  _ 
praiae  of  Peter  Jaskal,  president  of  the  BuiU 
lag  Fund  Society  for  the  ouutandlng  Job 
has  done,  and  pointed  out  that  ICr.  Ja< 
to  also  president  of  Saint  Francto  Holy  Ni 
Society  which  to  ctirrently  running  on  a 
steam-ahead  heals 

NOTES  warm 
The  literary  work  of  Father  Juras  ! 
been  confined  to  books  and  religious  t; 
alone,   for   he   to   well-known   as   a   fe,; 
writer  of  several  magazines  and  new8p«i(. 
From  198A  tUl  1945  he  was  general  mam, 
oC   "Oarblnlnkas"    the    popular    Uthuanti 
■aMfiapu  puhliahed  tn  South  Boaton. 

ha  to  an  honorary  meaoher  in  the  Uthuar 

MoBian  Catholic  AUlanoe  of  America,  and 
member  of   the   board  of  directors   of    , 
Lithuanian   Roman   Catholic   Federation 
America,  an  afflUate  of  the  NCWC. 

The   renovaUon  of   beautiful   8t.Fr 
Church    haa   long  been  aonaldered   onr 
Father  Juras'  major  aooompllshmenta  by  . 
pariahioners.  and  lt*i  a  known  fact  that  _ 
dellghU  In  the  wide  variety  or  pariah  activ- 
ity, much  of  which  takes  place  in  the    ^_ 
cloua  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  chuntaj 
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dlcated  that  there  to  abuse,  and  there  to  In- 
equity, and  that  these  abuses  must  be  cor- 
rected and  these  inequities  eliminated.    No 
one  could  have  listened  to  the  hearings  with- 
out knowing  that  something  was  wrong.   But 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  labor 
imlons  refused  to  agree  to  any  type  of  legto- 
lation.    We  received  no  help  whatever  from 
the  repreaenUtlves  of  organized  labor.   Even 
the  legtolation  that  I  myself  proposed.  mUd 
as  It  was.  met  with  vigorous  objection.    This 
legislation   goes    down    the   middle   of   the 
road— It  will  not  'destroy'  trade  unionism." 
It  cannot  be  stressed  too  greatly  that,  left 
to  lU  own  devices.  Congress  would  have  liked 
a  stronger  measure  than  the  one  it  turned 
out.     It  to  not  necessary  to  recite  again  the 
numerous  points  of  difference  which  made 
the  House   (Hartley)    bill  a  good  deal  more 
extreme     than     the    Taft-Hartley    measure 
as  It  was  worked  out  In  conference,  for  these 
have  been  discussed  many  times  recently. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  House 
gave  In  to  the  Senate  on  most  major  con- 
troversial points,  not  because  It  favored  the 
Senate  version  but  because  It  was  persuaded 
that  to  instot  upon  Its  own  bill,  or  a  half- 
way compromise  between  the  terms  of  that 
and  the  Senate  measure  would  have  been  to 
court  an  almoet  certain  Presidential  veto. 

No  dtoctisslon  of  thto  question  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  two  pieces 
of  legtolation  which  came  before  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  last  year.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Case  bill  for  the  general  reform  of 
the  labor  laws,  which  was  the  predecessor 
of.  but  In  several  respects  more  restrictive 
than  the  present  Taft-Hartley  bill.  Although 
the  President  vetoed  that  measure,  hto  action 
was  stistalned  by  the  narrow  margin  of  five 
votes,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
own  party  at  the  time  had  a  substantial 
margin  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

But  It  was  another  bill  of  that  period  that 
not  only  merited  the  term  "extreme."  but 
could  cerUlnly  be  called  "punitive"  If  that 
word  has  any  meaning  at  all.  That  measure 
was  aimed  at  strikes  such  as  that  on  the 
railways  last  May.  Employees,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  who  failed  to  return 
to  work  lost  their  Wagner  Act  standing; 
they  and  officials  of  the  offending  unions 
might  be  drafted  Into  the  Army  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  latter  would  be  empowered 
to  fix  their  wages  and  working  conditions, 
as  well  as  to  divert  any  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads into  the  United  States  Treasury.  It 
was  not  Congress,  but  President  Truman 
himself,  who  produced  this  remarkable  leg- 
islative proposal,  although  it  took  the  House 
only  2  hours  to  approve  It.  Ironically,  It 
was  the  Senate,  moving  more  deliberately 
and  with  Mr.  Tatt  playing  a  conspicuous 
part,  which  struck  out  the  more  hysterical 
and  extreme  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as 
loss  of  seniority  for  workers,  the  draft 
clauses,  and  criminal  penalties  for  offending 
workers. 

In  sum,  while  labor  leaders  like  to  declare, 
without  specification,  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  Is  "punitive,"  "vindictive,"  "antllabor" 
and  "extreme,"  the  fact  would  appear  to  be 
that  by  any  valid  test  It  rates  none  of  these 
terms.  For  we  have  seen  that  It  to  less  harsh 
than  the  Hartley  bill;  that  It  Is  less  stringent 
than  the  kind  of  bill  Congress  really  wanted 
to  pass:  that  It  has  been  describ^-d  as  "mid- 
dle-of-the-road" by  a  Senator  who  fought 
throughout  consideration  of  the  legislation 
to  see  that  labor's  rights  were  safeguarded: 
that  It  to  milder  than  the  corresponding 
measure  of  last  year,  the  Case  bill,  which 
narrowly  failed  of  enactment  In  a  Democratic 
Congress,  and.  finally,  that  it  does  not  re- 
motely approach  In  severity  the  only  positive 
piece  of  legislation  offered  by  the  President 
himself. 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1047] 

A  VCTO ON    WHAT   CBOUNIW7 

When  Congress  has  approved  an  Important 
piece  of  legtolation  not  only  by  an  enormous 


vote  but  actually  with  the  majority  support 
of  both  parties  In  both  Houses,  only  the 
soundest  and  most  persuasive  reasons  Justify 
a  Presidential  veto.  Mr.  Truman's  maU.  we 
are  told  to  rxmnlng  strongly  In  favor  of  a 
veto  of  the  new  labor  bill  which  now  awaits 
hto  action.  But  It  to  not  unusual  for  the 
opponents  of  a  measure  to  be  more  active 
In  their  letter -writing  than  those  who  are 
In  favor,  and  surely  a  mere  count  of  pros 
and  cons  In  a  mail  representing  the  opinions 
of  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  country's  population 
will  not  supply  Mr.  Truman  vrtth  an  adequate 
reason  to  annul  with  a  stroke  of  hto  own  pen 
the  considered  action  of  both  parties  In 
Congress.  He  must  have  better  reasons  than 
that,  if  he  intends  to  veto  the  bill  and 
expects  hto  veto  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
public.     Where  will  he  find  these  reasons? 

In  thto  space  yesterday  we  examined  the 
argument  that  the  r»ew  labor  bill  to  extreme 
and  punitive,  and  we  found,  on  the  basto  of 
comparison,  that  it  to  less  harsh  than  the 
original  Hartley  bill;  that  It  to  less  stringent 
than  the  kind  of  bill  Congress  really  wanted 
to  pass;  that  It  has  been  described  as  middle- 
of-the-road  by  a  liberal  Senator  who  fought 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  measure  to  see 
that  labor's  rights  were  safeguarded:  that 
It  to  milder  than  the  corresponding  measure 
of  last  year,  the  Case  bill,  which  narrowly 
failed  of  enactment  In  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, and.  finally,  that  It  does  not  even 
remotely  approach  In  severity  the  President's 
own  proposal  of  Just  a  year  ago  to  draft 
strikers  Into  the  Army  in  cases  of  national 
emergency. 

If  a  veto  will  not  stand  up,  In  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  on  the  unconvincing  charge  that 
this  to  a  case  of  "extreme"  and  "punitive" 
legislation,  then  on  what  other  grounds  can 
a  veto  be  based? 

Let  us  examine  the  p>osslbllities. 

1.  Can  It  be  argued  successfully  that  thto 
bill  to  a  hasty,  slap-dash  effort,  and  that  a 
subject  so  serious  and  Important  as  labor- 
management  relations  deserves  more  careful 
study  and  consideration? 

That  argument  will  not  stick.  Few  bills 
before  Congress  have  received  the  thorough 
consideration,  the  careful  preparation,  and 
the  searching  debate  which  this  measure  has 
received.  The  Senate  began  hearings  on  It  as 
early  as  Jantiary  23:  the  House  on  February  &, 
Scores  of  witnesses,  representing  the  whole 
range  of  opinion,  were  heard.  The  House 
gave  the  bill  a  full-dress  discussion.  The 
Senate  debate  on  It  lasted  literally  for  weeks. 
Compare  thto  record— If  the  test  is  to  be  how 
carefully  and  how  adequately  the  bill  was 
prepared  and  discussed — with  the  less  than 
2  days'  debate  that  was  given  In  1935  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

2.  Can  It  be  argued  that  the  new  bill  to  un- 
necessary, that  there  is  no  need  for  action  in 
this  field  by  Congress,  and  that  the  best  pcd- 
Icy  is  simply  to  do  nothing  and  let  matters 
work  themselves  out  by  their  own  accord? 

The  answer  to  this  argument  Is  the  un- 
precedented and  Immensely  costly  record  of 
113.000,000  man-days  of  work  lost  through 
strikes  in  1946.  Matters  are  not  working 
themselves  out  satisfactorily  by  theh-  own 
accord.  The  Wagner  Act.  unamended  and 
unaccompanied  by  other  necessary  legisla- 
tion, has  fallen  short  of  its  own  declared  pur- 
pose to  reduce  "strikes  and  other  forms  of 
industrial  strife  and  imrest."  The  need  for 
further  action  to  promote  the  conditions  of 
responsible,  even-banded  collective  bargain- 
ing Is  evident. 

3.  Can  It  be  argued  that  thto  to  a  mere 
parttoan  measure,  and  that  partisanship 
should  have  no  place  In  matters  of  such  grave 
Importance? 

The  Democratic  Senators  approved  thto 
measure  by  a  vote  of  17  to  15.  The  House 
Democrat*  approved  It  by  a  vote  of  103  to  66. 

4.  Can  It  be  argued,  finally,  that  Congress 
had  no  mandate  from  the  people  for  legisla- 
tion In  thto  field? 


Is  It  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  Members 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  on 
peacetime  Issues  only  7  months  ago  have  at 
least  as  good  an  understanding  of  what  their 
constituents  expect  of  them — if  there  to  un- 
fortimately  to  be  a  difference  of  Judgment 
here — as  has  a  President  elected  imder  the 
wartime  conditions  fo  19447  On  the  final 
test,  these  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  for  thto  legislation  by  a  ma- 
jority of  4  to  1. 

As  for  the  Senate:  32  of  its  Members  also 
have  a  fresh  mandate  from  the  people,  won 
by  election  last  November.  Of  these  32,  17 
voted  for  thto  legislation:  6  more  were  paired 
for  It  or  announced  In  favor,  and  only  7— 
fewer  than  1  out  of  4 — were  opptosed  or  paired 
against. 


Address  of  Hon.  Jolm  W.  Bjmes,  of 
WUcofuia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11.  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  John  W.  Byrnes,  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Member  of  Congress,  Eighth 
District.  Wisconsin,  kesmoting  National 
Young  Republican  Federation  Conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  6,  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans,  It  to  a 
dtotlnct  pleasure  to  appear  before  this  mag- 
nificent gathering  of  Young  Republicans. 
I  speak  as  one  of  you  and  I  am  thrilled, 
as  I  am  sure  each  one  of  you  must  be,  at 
thto  concrete  manifestation  of  our  strength, 
our  purpose,  and  our  determination. 

We  Young  Republicans  have  witnessed  a 
tremendous  growth  In  our  national  federa- 
tion since  last  we  met.  Today,  we  boast  of 
active  and  virile  State  organizations  in  46 
of  our  48  States.  In  a  year's  time,  we  have 
effected  an  almost  three-fold  Increase  in 
the  number  of  our  affiliated  associations. 
There  are  today  more  Young  Republican 
clubs  and  more  yoimg  Republicans  than 
ever  before  In  the  htotory  of  our  movement. 

Thto  startling  growth  has  not  been  a  hap- 
hazard thing. 

It  to  the  product  of  thoughtful  planning, 
careful  organization  and  steady  hard  work. 
It  18  the  result,  to  a  large  extent,  of  en- 
thusiastic effort  and  Intelligent  direction  on 
the  part  of  otir  State,  regional  and  national 
officers.  It  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  spirit,  faith  and  boundless  enter- 
prise of  our  national  chairman.  Ralph  Becker. 

But.  more  than  this,  our  growth  has  been 
Inseparably  bound  together  with  a  national 
resurgence  of  belief  In  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Republican  Party.  The 
youth  of  America.  Imparting  strength  and 
vitality  to  that  resurgence,  has  found  vehicle 
In  the  Young  Republican  movement.  The 
Young  Republican  movement  has  lent  pixr- 
F>ose  and  direction  to  that  strength  and  vi- 
tality. The  combination  has  created  a  po- 
litical force  unique  In  American  life. 

Today,  however,  we  are  not  met  to  mull 
over  our  achievements.  We  would  be  neither 
young  nor  Republican  If  we  were  content  to 
dwell  in  the  past.  Today,  In  the  manner  of 
youth,  we  meet  to  fix  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions firmly  upon  the  future — the  futtire  of 
our  movement,  our  party,  our  Nation,  and 
our  world.  It  to  to  that  future  that  we 
address  ourselves  today. 

We  need,  first,  to  look  to  the  future  oi 
the  young  Republican  movement. 
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fmUtly  •  political  organisation. 
tmkj  aood  poiitlca  Uiat  «e  frc- 
»  atorfc.  MMf  our  inllu«uc«,  and 
ok|KUT«.  We  KlUiUld  not  only 
know  wl»^  «•  are  goUig  but  how  fast  ve 
•re  gcttin  (  there. 

Our  obj<  ctiv*.  In  the  words  of  our  national 
chatnuMin.  U  "to  sell  practical  poUtlrs  to  the 
youth  at  this  country  ••  an  caacntlal  part 
of  tht  An  erlcan  way  of  life  and  to  Interest 
that  Mm*  youth  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  t  k«  ^tepublican  Party." 

That  otJecUve  is  based  upon  the  sincere 
belief  thit  youth  will  And  lu  hopes  snd 
ideals  bejt  expressed  In  the  profram  snd 
pnnclpin  of  our  party.  It  to  based  equally 
upon  the  Ijelief  thst  our  party,  as  a  growing 
and  dynar  ilc  thing,  cannot  long  survive  with- 
out ynuth  s  energy,  idealism,  and  progrenslve 
influence. 

U  we  ai  B  to  realize  our  objective.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  must  recogniae  that  our  succes^^ 
must  nec«aarily  depend  tipon  our  appeal  a-i 
an  effectiv  b  political  orgMUntkn.  It  is  nec- 
essary. ih<  refore.  that  we  ometantly  evaluate 
our  practirai  eflectiveneaa. 

That  e(  ectiveness  can  be  measwed.  first, 
by  our  sticccsa  in  InJhienclug  party  policy; 
and  secoD  1.  by  our  success  as  practical  puli- 
tlcianti  wl  hin  our  own  political  party. 

It  is  a  St  srtling  fsct  that  the  age  group  rep- 
resented by  the  membership  ot  the  Toung 
Republics]  L  movement  constitutes  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  potential  voting 
populatiut  .  We  may  well  aak  ourselves  U 
our  InflucQce  in  American  political  life  u 
commensurate  with  the  power  we  wield  at 
the  poUlni    place. 

Have  we  Young  Republicans  effectively  as- 
stuned  the  responsibUlty  that  is  an  essential 
feature  of  potlttcal  sctlvlty?  This  question 
must  be  i  DMMred  in  the  alBrmative  u  our 
•ppeal  to  he  youth  of  America  to  to  be  con- 
stant, poa  tlve,  and  seU-perpettuiUng 

WhUe  affvlng  as  the  rallying  point  for 
youth  ant  Young  Republicans  everywhere, 
we  must  Esvsr  forget  for  a  moment  that  the 
individual  members  of  the  Young  Republican 
Pederstlon  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican Partj .  The  theory  of  young  republlcan- 
Um  has  nat  been,  and  never  was  Intended 
to  be.  that  lu  members  mtist  serve  as  appren- 
tices befor  •  acUve  participation  in  party  and 
government  si  affairs. 

Of  coitfs  i,  we  admit  the  practksal  olfflculty 
of  youth  a  plriiH,  to  leglslaUvc  and  exetuUve 
positions  <  r  high  responsibUlty.  Of  course. 
we  reeognl  te  that  success  la  political  life,  as 
a  practtca  matter  U  too  often  dependent 
upon  long  and  faithful  service.  However 
we  are  Jus  as  quick  in  asserUng  that  thev; 
conslderatl  »ns  shall  not  prevent  youth  from 
a  dynamic  participation  in  political  policy- 
making and  oOce  seeking.  Youth  has  the 
power  at  tl  e  ballot  box;  youth  has  the  great- 
est stake  In  the  futvirc.  The  combination 
forms  an  Inexorable  political  force. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  thu  p<  >wer  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  more 
than  an  cpportunlty:  It  to  a  full-fledged 
challenge.  If  we  fall  to  prove  our  effectlve- 
neee.  we  wl  1  soon  lose  our  appeal  as  a  politi- 
cal organixi  ^tion.  The  youth  of  today  Is  not 
interested  n  polite  debating  societies.  He 
is  interests  1  In  his  future;  he  U  interested 
In  effective  political  scUon. 

Therefort .  we  must  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  influenc!  party  policy;  we  must  demon- 
strate our  s  :>Ulty  to  become  effective  partlcl- 
panU  In  larty  and  governmenul  affairs. 
These  are  i  ot  thlage  which  shaU  be  given  to 
us;  theee  ai  e  thtofi  which  we  miHt  win. 

First,  we  must  make  ourselves  heard  In 
party  coun<  Us. 

Our  SUCC4  M  as  an  orfanfitton  to  not  aloae 
meaMired  ta  f  our  total  enrollment.  It  must 
be  mmmm  I  alao  by  the  number  of  young 
■epubUeaof  who  are  members  of  ilepubUcan 
eounty  cocmutteee.  who  are  chairmen  o< 
theeecoms  utteea.  who  are  aiaihera  o(  the 
■•pvMMiau  state  eoasmttteee.  who  have  be- 
eome  stats  oommitteemen  or  stats  chairmen. 


Our  influence  will  be  small  Indeed  and 
purpose    thwarted    unless    we    are    wurl 
members  of   the  regular  organisation, 
must  rid  otirselves  of  the  belief  that  It 
more   important  to  aspue  to  high  oOlce 
the  Young  Republican  Federation    than 
hecome    lowly    workers    in    the    Republi 
Party.      We   are   no  separate    orgamaaU. 
we  are  an  indivtolble  part  of  the  Republk 
Party.     We  have  no  other  reason  for  beU 
Second,  we  must  become  active  in   got 
eminent. 

The  success  of  a  practical  politician  is  . 
ter mined    by    hto   ability    to  get   elected 
oOce.     If  we  are  to  deownstrate  our  eflt 
tivences  ss  a  practical  political  group.  y< 
Republicans  must  be  elected  to  political 
Th^  place  to  t>egin  Is  st  the  grass  roou. 
tive  participation  in  local  politics  leads  _ 
variably  to  active  participation  in  State  ai 
Naiiuu.ll      politics.       Sound      Republican 
that's  spelled  with  a  capital  R-  -government 
begins  at  home.     Aak  yourselves,  as  rep 
sentatlves  of  almost  half  of   the   potent 

voting    population,    how    many    young    

publicans   lu    your    area    have    become   dl 
•MMallmen.  county  8upervist>rs.  or  State  U 
tolatom;  how  many  have  held  city,  cuumy 
State  executive  positions.     The  growing.  . 
of  youth  will  not  be  heard  in  goverumeoL,^ 
affairs  until  youth  takes  his  place  In  §ow\ 
eminent.     While  it  is  true  that  the  YoulM 
Republicans  have  led  the  way.  it  is  equaUJ 
seli-evident  that  we  still  have  far  to  go. 
These    practical     achlevemeuta    are     _ 
measures  of  our  effectiveness  ss  a  politl 
organi2atinn:    if   we    fall    as    practical    polR 
ticlans.  by  what  right  can  we  expect  tu  luterJ 
est  the  youth  of  America  in  practical  pt 
tics  as  an  ensential  feattire  of  the  AmerU_ 
way  of  life?     We  will  have  our  greatest  a|^ 
peal  to  youth  when  we  conclusively  demoa4 
strate  that  we  offer  a  dynamic  meditim 
effective   political   action.    We   ran   intei 
youth  only  when  we  offer  him  results     Re^ 
suits  cannot  be  achieved  by  words:  thev    'e? 
from   action.     Such   sctlon   csnnot   be   <'<n* 
flned  to  frenzied  activities  around  electk 
time.     It   must   be   continuing;    it   must 
a<«eful;  It  must  be  measured  by  our  tnflt 
in  party  and  governmental  sffstrs 

But.  to  present  the  youth  of  Amerlcs  wltl 
sn  active.  Influential  and  efTertive  vehicle  fa 
hto  smbitlon.  energy,  strength,  aiid  vltnllt] 
jQto  not  enough.  Our  appeal  cannot  be  bssc^ 
alone  upon  mjr  effectiveness  as  a  worklnf 
organization.  It  must  be  based  equally  upoiL 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  our  political 
principles  snd  our  party  profrsm.  It  Is  nc_ 
enough  to  show  thst  our  voice  will  be  heard?, 
our  voice  must  be  stuned  to  the  wishes,  tfe. 
sires,  snd  smbltlon<:  of  American  youth. 

It  is  the  Impresaive  responsibility  of  _ 
federation  to  give  fresh  meaning  and  n4 
scope  to  the  time-tested  principles  <  f 
Repubhcsn  Party.  We  mtist  sccept  thf  m.u 
emn  responsibility  of  actively  Influencing  f, 
party  program  that  will  meet  the  great  rhal^ 
lenge  of  the  postwar  era.  No  party  can  <«taa^ 
sUll.  It  to  the  prlvUege  of  youth  to  provtaK 
the  driving  force  and  the  sUady  Inflltratt 
ot  new  hopes  and  fresh  Ideas  thst  mlin 
sgalnst  stodglness  and  Immobility,  the 
evltable  (orer\inners  of  political  decay. 
short,  as  Republicans,  we  pledge  sll« 
to  our  party  principles,  and  as  yoting  _ 
publicans,  we  scknowledge  our  responsibUl 
In  the  formation  of  a  progrnm  that  will 
new  meaning  to  those  principles  in  tl 
days  of  dectolon. 

We  are  facing  up  to  that  responsibility 
thto  convention.  It  is  signlflrant  that 
forums  to  foUow  have  been  given  the  get 
Utle.  Problems  of  Youth.  It  will  earlv 
dtaeofered.  I  bellere.  that  the  prohlems  of 
youth  are  the  problems  of  AoMTlca.  and  that 
the  problems  of  America  are  tiM  problems  of 
the  world.  By  frankly  facing  the  probi'-nia 
«(  youth  we  lay  open  for  *«*«*» Ttlina  and  r«o- 
OBMMndation  the  entire  held  «f  political 
activity  We  fulflil  our  functiou  ss  cauiytie  , 
sgent  for  the  Republican  Party.    We  lake  re-. 
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No  American  foreign  policy  can  ignore 
the  world's  need  for  America's  Ingenuity  and 
resources.  No  Amerlcsn  political  party,  as- 
piring to  national  leadership,  can  ignore 
these  facts: 

There  must  be  created  In  the  world  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  peace  is  possible.  The 
peace  is  lost  If  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
succumb.  In  desperation,  to  the  false  promise 
of  communism.  Unless  there  can  be  created 
In  those  nations  a  measure  of  prosperity  and 
self-sufllclency,  their  surrender  to  that  Ide- 
ology to  Inevitable.  Their  restoration  to  pro- 
ductivity is  dependent  upon  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  contribute 
her  genius  and  productive  capacity  to  the 
task.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  watch  the  rest 
of  the  world  erupt  Into  chaos  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  off  the  beast  that  arises  from 
the  debris,  we  cannot  escape  that  responsi- 
bility. 

These  untarnished  facts.  It  seems  to  me. 
make  certain  our  acceptance  of  that  respon- 
sibility. The  cost  of  doing  nothing  to  too  ter- 
rible to  admit  of  inaction.  Our  great  need 
now  to  the  development  of  a  national  spirit 
without  which  a  national  effort  for  peace 
cannot  be  sustained. 

The  great  question  Is:  Are  we  to  move  will- 
Ingly  to  the  great  task  with  the  full  support 
of  an  Informed  and  determined  people,  or 
are  we  to  accept  grudgingly  and  fitfully  an 
unwanted  responsibility,  hampered  by  the 
suspicion  and  skepticism  of  a  doubtful 
America? 

We  Invite  failure  by  the  latter  course. 
Our  present  policy  of  piecemeal  effort,  con- 
fusion and  waste,  based  upon  negative  and 
emergency  thinking.  Is  producing  doubt  and 
skepUclsm  In  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  Is 
Inviting  failure.  The  support  It  gains  to 
based  upon  fear  snd  timidity  Instead  of  cour- 
age and  boldness.  We  must  act  to  enlist  the 
full  and  unqualified  support  of  a  determined 
American  people  In  a  clear  program  for  peace. 
That  support  can  be  won. 
First,  there  must  be  created,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  universal  understanding 
of  the  urgency  of  the  world  situation  and  of 
the  cost  of  our  failure  to  act  boldly  and 
surely. 

Second,  there  must  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  a  broad  outline  of  the  Job 
to  be  done.  They  must  know  what  must 
be  done  and  where,  what  It  will  cost,  and 
what  sacrifices  will  be  necessary.  The  pro- 
gram must  be  geared  to  the  rebuilding  of 
productive  facilities.  It  must  lead  toward 
self-sustaining,  free  nations.  The  American 
people  cannot  long  be  sold  on  a  program 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  world;  they  will  sup- 
port a  program  which  will  help  the  peoples 
of  the  world  feed  and  clothe  themselves. 

Third,  this  broad  program  must  be  coordi- 
nated under  a  unified  admlntotratlon. 
Waste  and  misdirected  effort  cannot  be 
financed  by  America.  Definitely  planned 
results  cannot  be  achieved  by  unrelated 
agencies  tossing  American  dollars  and  re- 
sources hither  and  yon.  The  singleness  of 
our  purpose  demands  unity  and  clarity  of 
action. 

These  are  the  basic  concepts  In  a  program 
for  peace. 

.  The  eventual  scope  of  such  a  bold  pro- 
gram will  tax  the  productive  genius  of  the 
American  system  to  the  utmost.  It  will  kill 
forever  our  political  Isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  Involves  nothing  less  than 
world  leadership— toward  peace,  prosperity, 
and  freedom. 

We  young  Republicans  must  be  In  the 
forefront  of  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  de- 
manding our  assumption  of  that  leadership. 
The  youth  of  America  with  Its  great  stake  In 
a  peaceful  future  will  find  voice  and  direc- 
tion within  our  fold. 

We  have  another  great  responsibility — a 
responsibility  distinct  in  itself  and  yet  in- 
separable from  our  responsibility  to  create 
an  enduring  peace. 

It  is  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  free, 
and  productive  America.    It  to  the  retention 
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of  Incentive  and  competlUon  within  our 
economic  system.  It  to  the  encouragement 
of  enterprise,  individual  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  It  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  Individual  rights. 

We  must  have  faith  In  our  traditions,  our 
Institutions,  and  otir  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  have  confidence  In  the 
American  people.  For  too  long  a  tUne,  our 
people  have  been  Ignored  by  their  Govern- 
ment. The  day  of  glittering  promises  must 
give  way  to  the  day  of  honest  facts.  If  our 
program  Is  based  on  Justice,  equity,  and 
right,  we  need  never  fear  its  public  accept- 
ance. 

We  must  be  a  united  America.  The  New 
Deal  game  of  playing  one  group  of  our  peo- 
ple against  the  other  for  political  gain  must 
give  way  to  unselfish  unity  of  purpose  and 
action.  Let  us  recognize  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  America  and  a  peacefuU 
world  wUl  require  Just  as  much  real  courage, 
noble  sacrifice  and  spirit  of  high  adventure 
as  did  the  waging  of  war. 

In  all  honesty  and  frankness,  then,  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  Inherent  dangers  in 
our  program  for  peace.  The  greatest  of  these 
to  that.  In  our  struggle  for  peace,  we  lose 
those  freedoms  without  which  even  peace  Is 
unendurable.  Such  dangers  are  ever  pres- 
ent during  time  of  war;  a  campaign  for 
peace,  such  as  we  envisage,  to  equally  rife 
with  threats  to  basic  freedoms.  We  must 
be  alert  to  meet  that  peril. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  Instot  upon 
greater  centralization  of  our  Government, 
upon  greater  control  over  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, upon  vast  Increases  In  the  power  of 
the  executive  branch  and  upon  further  regi- 
mentation of  our  dally  lives.  There  will  be 
others  who  will  seize  this  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  very  freedom  we  seek  to  spread. 
They  will  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  In  the 
name  of  peace.    These  are  real  dangers. 

It  to  basic  to  Republican  principles  that 
only  a  free  America  can  be  strong  and  pro- 
ductive. We  must  prove  that  our  freedom 
to  the  underlying  cause  of  our  strength  and 
productivity.  We  must  champion  the  cause 
of  freedom  by  demonstrating  its  workability. 
The  world  looks  to  a  strong  and  productive 
America;  It  must  follow  a  free  America. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  system  to  not 
perfect  and  that  we  must  constantly  be  alert 
to  the  changing  tempo  of  human  affairs. 

Within  our  system,  we  must  guard  against 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
hands  of  a  few — In  government,  In  labor,  and 
In  business.  We  must  adopt  and  enforce  the 
rules  which  will  prevent  the  monopoly  of 
power  by  any  segment  of  otir  society.  When 
the  proper  balance  is  struck,  there  to  no 
limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  system. 

We  are  a  Union  of  States.  We  must  re- 
turn to  the  States  those  powers  of  govern- 
ment we  have  denied  them  for  so  long.  Our 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  la 
the  creation  of  strong  and  progressive  State 
governments.  We  lose  one  of  the  essential 
Ingredients  of  democracy  when  we  kill  civic 
responsibility  by  the  steady  removal  of  power 
to  Washington 

We  must  eliminate  waste  and  Inefflciency 
from  Government.  We  destroy  the  essential 
confidence  of  our  people  In  democracy  when 
we  make  of  our  Government  an  unwieldy 
and  burdensome  bureaucracy.  We  must  cease 
Federal  hand-outs  to  pressure  groups  who 
draw  their  sustenance  from  the  sweat  of  our 
citizens. 

We  must  remain  strong,  '^e  cannot  allow 
our  hopes  for  peace  to  weaken  our  national 
security.  Our  acknowledged  superiority  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  mitot  remain  our 
greatest  Insurance  against  the  threat  of  war. 
Thus,  we  can  bring  life  and  meaning  and 
hope  to  our  program  for  peace.  With  a 
strong  faith  In  our  own  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions, with  an  abiding  determination  to 


succeed,  we  will  rally  to  our  banner  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  American  youth  in 
the  battle  ahead. 

We  win  make  of  otir  federation  an  effective 
political  organization;  we  will  bring  new 
scope  and  meaning  to  that  effectiveness  and 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
this  momentous  hotir.  The  Job  to  ours;  let 
us  inove  to  it  with  firmness  and  dtopatch. 


Nayal  Senrice  Veterans  Opposed  to 
Armed  Forces  Merger 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        / 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Navy 
Club.  United  States  of  America,  a  service 
organization  chartered  by  Congress, 
composed  of  veterans  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  with  147 
"ships"  from  Maine  to  California,  con- 
ducted Its  annual  reunion  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  June  5-7.  There  the  delegates, 
carr.-ing  a  mandate  from  thousand.s  of 
members,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  merger  of  the  armed  forces. 
Including  the  present  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments.  The 
text  of  this  resolution  follows; 

Whereas  Navy  CTub,  U.  S.  A.,  Is  opposed  to  a 
merger  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  because,  on  the  basto  at  htotorlcal  evi- 
dence, such  a  merger  would  inevitably  weaken 
our  abUlty  to  defend  otirselves:  and 

Whereas  Navy  Club.  U.  8.  A.,  recognizes  the 
practical  necessity  for  Joint  operations  In 
active  theaters  of  war;  and 

Whereas  to  achieve  Joint  operations  close 
coordination  to  required  at  the  highest 
echelon;  and 

Whereas  responsibility  for  such  coordina- 
tion to  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution; 
and 

Whereas  the  existing  proposal  to  delegate 
such  vast  authority  In  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
pointed official  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  the  Constitution: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Navy  Club,  U.  S.  A.,  recom- 
mends permanent  status  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  expanded  to  include  the  com- 
mandant, United  States  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  commandant.  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
during  those  periods  when  the  Coast  Guard 
operates  under  Navy  command,  as  the  su- 
preme military  operating  command;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  Navy  Club,  U.  S.  A.,  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  Joint  intelligence 
agency,  empowered  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  all  existing  Intelligence  agencies,  em- 
powered to  analyze  all  Intelligence  gathered 
by  existing  agencies  and  by  Ite  own  agents, 
and  f  tirther  empowered  to  provide  such  addi- 
tional intelligence  gathering  faculties  as  are 
necessary;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Nslvj  Club,  U.  S.  A.,  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  a  national  security 
council,  composed  of  the  top  civilian  heads 
of  all  agencies  concerned  with  security;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Navy  Club,  U.  S.  A.,  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  such  Joint  boards  as 
are  necessary  to  achieve  unification  In  the 
fields  of  procurement  and  services  where 
such  unification  to  deemed  efficient  and 
economical. 
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BYRNES  of  Wisronsin.  Mr. 
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Manltoi^oc  needs  a  new  pert  ofllce.  the  pres- 

fearlng  been  uuniuwu  by  the 

poatal  employwa  art  Iwiitlcapped 

tdeqnat*  ^Ma  la  which  to  handle 

far  eaeMdlBK  t^*  <lally  turn-over 

rben  ttie  PrankUn  Street  buildini, 
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Hon.  Lmm(  O'NmI 


CXTiENSlON  OF  REMAIU 


or 


HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


W  THt 

Mr. 

aire  to  be 


oa  HBW  Ji 
HOtMB  or  W— IIIATIVBa 
V,  June  It.  1947 

Mr.  Speaktr.  1  de- 

^mong  those  expreaainf  irfe«a« 


ure  over  the  appointment  of  our  foi 

eoUesffue.  Emmet  O'Neal,  of  Lotlis^ilI( 
Ky..  as  our  American  Ambassador  to 
Philippines. 

As   a    congrpivsional    secretary,    .^oi 
years  before  I  entered  the  House.  I  cj  _ 
to  know  Mr.  O'Neal  as  a  friendly  gentl 
man  who  had  time  for  and  thought 
terms  of  "the  other  fellow."     His  dei 

cratic  spirit,  his  engaglnR  smile,  and 

attitude  of  good-will,  made  him  a  favor* 
ite  among  Capitol  HUl  workers. 

The  new  Ambassador  was  amon  ii_ 
first  to  shake  my  hand  and  wi.sh  me  vioil 
when  I  became  a  mtmber  and  I  wa.v  eli 
in  my  third  term  to  be  named  to  t: 
Hou.^e  Appropriations  Committee  Su» 
committee  on  Trea.sury-Post  OfBce  Ai_ 
propriations  on  which  he  was  then  •  iv« 
ing  as  a  majority  member.  He  WiUt 
proven  legislator  and  hLs  common  sea. 
approach  to  the  problems  of  our  day  wi 
reflected  in  his  effective  presentations 
the  floor. 

It  wa.s  a  treat  to  .see  Emmet  O'Neal 
play  on  the  Hou^e  gym  floor  after  a  . 
day.     He  could  hold  his  own  with 
fastest    youngsterii    who   today    can 
counted  in  iiis  comer  because  he 
violated  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Prank  Bllowith.  of  Pa.»;saic.  N. 
and  other  ttghiing  veterans  of  Woi 
War  I  from  my  dli^trict.  who  served  wl 
Emmet  O'Neal  In  the  famed  Ftr^t  D1\ 
•<ion.  are  happy,  too,  over  the  recogniti< 
accorded  their  former  comrade. 

And    most   certainly   the   Philippli 
Ambassador  to  our  country.  Hon.  Mici 
Elizalde.  and  Brig  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Rt. 
ulo.  the  new  Republic's  ambas-^ador 
the  United  Nation.";,  both  of  whom  .<s»ta 
as  Re.sident  Commissioner  in  the  Hoi 
with    Mr.    ONeal.    are    rejoicing    , 
tbelr  friend  U  to  be  in  Manila  as 
representative  of  the  mother  repuL 

I  waa  in  the  PhtUpplnea  In  Januc... 
IMi.  and  I  aaw  what  the  bravt  people, 
of  the  Nland^  had  to  go  through  foi 
freedoms  cause,  I  have  a  lasting  af] 
feetlon  for  these  folks  and  I  feel  we  arL 
aervlng  them  ^ell  when  wt  tend  ihenv 
Mr.  O  Ncul. 


Our  AHinf  BuiMinf  In^uilry 
IXTSNaiON  OP  MMAAXI} 

HON.  FRANlTlUCHANAN 


ur  MHMenvaMU 
IN  TNI  NOIMI  OP  MHUvrNTAI 
iPwHwiM.  /«!•#  II.  I94r 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  Mr  Speekrr,  undi. 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmnrks  In  the  Rac- 
OM,  X  Include  the  fnlluwlng  article  byi 
Robert  J.  Lewis,  which  appeared  in  the 
Waahington  Iveninii  Star  o(  June  10. 
IMT,  enllUed  Our  Ailing  Buildli 
Industry" 

Oira  Ati.tMo  aviLMNo  iMBvarar— Wmw  It 
Miovta  ■■  MaKBM  Fmj,  ammm  AxtAa 
TMaa  Aaa  DaMenMB  aniie  er  laowiMa 
Down  ._ 

(By  Robert  J  Uwla) 

aigns  of  itagnation  in  the  construction  ia> 
duatry  eonatttute  a  warning  to  tbe  rest  e€ 
the  economy. 

Prlcee  have  rteen  to  fanta-ttlc  heU;ht«  -id 
are  still  ctfTnt  fractionally  talgtaer.    Vi    er 


burden,  tbe  houalng 
unmlatakably.  and 
idtwtrlal  building  liaa 

Fled, 
rtment.  which  earlier 

istrxKtlon  voltunc  of 
I  year,  now  expecta  a 
In   •4.250.000XMO   end 

reedon  and   Housing 
}th    have    repeatatfiy 
t>e  reduced  If  boaaee 
of  the  market. 

3P  IW  pnifTTS 

construction  In  tbe 

jrear  fell  to  eeas.ooo.- 

1.000   from   the   tott;! 

|t  year.    Construction 

it  37  States  ea^t  of 

ropped  18  percent  in 

the  vol  tune  for  the 

i»t  year. 

ig  botising  shortage. 

een  started  ttu-ougb- 

^e  first  4  montiis  of 

le  period  last  year. 

held  up  producUou. 

of  the  Nation  com- 

liouses    are    movinK 

ae  April  qtiarterly  re- 

altuatlon  prcparetl 

It  reports  the 

the  realdential  con- 

•turblng."    Contiuu- 

Increaalngly  reluc- 
cu  bacatiae  oC  es- 
istructlcn  costs  and 
>uftcs  are  due  fur  a 

nulatlng  ooncernlnM 
>K  newly-completed 
It  tbe  housing  mar- 
ie prescut  time  than 


^AtXINO 

also  beginning  to 
^nt  nguree.     Accord- 
ibor  Statist  lea.  on- 
prlvate  residential 
>U  year  was  383,000 
40e  000  In  the  sama 
of  uooo  workers 
employ    the    word 
souas  building  ma- 
rking to  bring  alx>ut 
lurttous.      Reports 
materials  art  aven 
auma  Uuaa, 
whiaii  Ulplad   In 
l«iM  to  ieeome  ao 
of  tha  tnduatry 
onntrvla  in  ordar 
may  be  aitid  abroad 
»ro.  Ill  view  of  laai 
IterUi   shortaeea   aa 
fll>p   (lovernmeitl    u 
U  ling  a  pisu  to  ralsr 
»»>ilehtlal  conalutt- 
Id  labor  may  Uui  \ut 

n\U  nf  tha  praaeat 
i*  level  u  (ha  effrei 
tuatrial,  and  publir 

the  Chilian  rradue- 
ntly  raiaaaed,  ahow* 
p.OOO  lu  nuiireaiden- 
between  Mareh 
deferred  by  the 
mt,  M  pereant  was 
of  aaeaaaiva  coats 
ire  unwUllng  to  set 


aara 

my  needed  projacu 
ted  owing  to  htgli 
nd  District  Oovem- 

ipiing  surrey  of  M 
m  area,  autbortsed 
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between  March  and  Septeml>er  1946 — all  of 
which  were  to  have  begun  last  year— «howed 
that  21  projects  to  coat  $5,245,000  had  not  yet 
been  started  by  March,  this  year,  and  that 
the  sponsors  of  10  projects  to  cost  $3,323,000 
had  either  definitely  abandoned  the  projects 
or  postponed  them  until  after  July  1. 

The  social  and  economic  consequences  im- 
plicit in  the  present  construction-cost  level 
are  admittedly  serious.  Why  is  building  so 
expensive?  What  is  chiefly  to  blame?  High- 
labor  rates?  Excessive  buUders'  profit?  Sky- 
rocketing material  prices?  Or  lowered  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  labor? 


Emmet  O'Neal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KENTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  11,  1947 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
deed with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
learn  of  the  confirmation  bj  the  Senate 
of  the  Honorable  Emmet  O'Neal,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines. 

Our  former  colleague  here  in  the 
House  and  a  Member  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  is  eminently  qualified  for  this 
most  important  diplomatic  post.  At  a 
time  when  friendship  and  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
imperative,  his  appointment  is  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

His  lovable  disposition,  his  sterling 
character,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  vast 
experience  in  Government,  his  ability  to 
make  friends  and  hold  them,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  make  him  stand  out  like  ^he 
Washington  Monument  on  the  diplo- 
matic front. 

Kentucky  is  proud  of  Emmet  O'Neal 
and  I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  of  hla  former  colleagues  of  thl; 
House  when  I  say:  May  I'e  have  a  full 
fruition  of  his  dreams,  a  happy  reallaa- 
tion  of  his  endenvor.H  in  his  new  assign- 
ment, and  may  Qod  blesi  him  In  every 
official  act. 


Slalenieal  af  BtiJanUi  Spewak 
EXTIN8I0N  or  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  riNNBTLVANIA 

IN  TMI  NOUai  or  llVlllilNTATIVII 

Wfdne»dai/,  June  It,  t»4T 

Mr,  McOARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
laave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
llicoRO.  X  include  the  followlnf  itatt- 
ment: 

Two     AND     ONI^MaLF     TIAI     PLAN     fOa    TNI 

OeBMtNo  or  100  AoBNCisa  roa  tni  Baim  or 
TMI  Aira  AND  CaArra  or  tmi  Pt^nto  Ti»u 
ANS  OTMia  Titaia.  WrrHOtrr  Ant  IxriNsi 
or  OeiNiNO  OR  Coar  or  MAirrriNANCi  to  tkb 
OonutMtNT  IN  100  or  Ot^i  ammican  Crma 
(By  Benjamin  Spewak,  former  manager  of  an 
Indian  goods  building  at  WUllams,  Arts.) 

now  TO  rxrt  plan  into  raxroRMANCi 
Pirst.  Stockroom  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mez., 
for  assembling,  price  tagging  and  shipping 


of  the  arts  and  crafts;  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions and  in  Indian  schools  outside  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  need  not  send  their  arts 
and  crafts  to  the  Indian  Field  Agency  at 
Albuquerque,  but  instead  send  a  weekly  re- 
port of  arts  and  crafts  on  hand  and  the 
Albuquerque  Agency  will  send  them  official 
price  tags  and  direct  them  where  to  ship. 

Second.  Each  item  have  Government  stick- 
er with  sale  price  in  plain  figures,  and  name 
of  tribe. 

Third.  Price  determined  at  300  percent 
profit  above  actual  cost  of  production  to  the 
Indians. 

Fourth.  Preference  l>e  given  to  modern 
arts  and  crafts  made  today  by  the  Indians  in 
the  Pueblo  villages  and  in  Indian  schools, 
and  that  of  other  Indian  tril)es. 

Fifth.  PamphleU  are  to  l}e  printed  for 
mailing  ptirposes  giving  a  brief  history  of 
each  Indian  tribe  with  one  illustration  for 
each  trll>e. 

Sixth.  Only  one  agency  to  he  opened  In 
each  major  city  in  largest  department  store. 

Seventh.  Stock  signs  be  prearranged  por- 
traying the  arts  and  crafts  of  each  tribe,  sent 
to  each  agency  with  shipment  of  goods,  to 
make  the  arte  and  crafts  plainly  understood 
by  the  public. 

Eighth.  When  the  agency  is  opened  the 
management  of  store  Is  to  advertise  it  in 
their  regular  ad  once  a  week,  each  Thurs- 
day: the  Arts  and  Crafts  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  mall  each  week  1,000  circular  letters 
with  pamphlet  enclosed  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  also  name  of  store.  The  names  are 
to  be  taken  from  phone  directory,  and  each 
name  in  directory  Is  to  get  a  letter  untU  all 
names  in  directory  are  exhausted;  then  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Board  stops  mailing  and  store 
agency  Is  left  on  its  own. 

Ninth.  Agencies  make  remittance  to  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Board  monthly  less  40  per- 
cent of  the  money  taken  in. 

Tenth.  After  percentages  are  paid  on  arts 
and  crafts  sold  and  other  expenses  deducted, 
there  should  be  100  percent  profit. 

Eleventh.  After  all  the  agencies  are  In 
operation  they  should  bring  a  minimum  net 
profit  of  $78,000  the  first  year,  basing  on  $18 
profit  for  each  agency  each  week. 

Twelfth.  Tha  author  of  this  plan  be  given 
appointment  by  tha  ArU  and  CrafU  Board 
to  put  the  agenclea  into  (^eratlon  for  the 
duration  of  the  a>^  yean  required  to  put 
plan  into  perforn^ance. 


Federal  AM  to  Education 


nnvNsioN  OF  remarks 
HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WINT  vmoiNiA 
IN  TNI  HOUdI  or  MMIIBINTATIVIS 

Wrdnetdtiit,  Junt  It,  t94f 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Spttkar,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  rt- 
markn  In  the  Rioord.  I  Include  thtrtln 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Tlmte, 
of  June  7, 1947,  uriinf  full  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  lupport  for 
education.  X  atrM  with  tht  editorial 
that  It  1$  neither  desirable  nor  advisable 
to  dlipoae  of  $o  Important  a  meaeure 
without  full  conilderatlon,   Xt  foUow$: 

mnAL   AZB  TO  nVCATION 

Hearings  bafora  tha  Hovisa  ■ul)Oommittaa 
on  education  hava  now  oomt  to  a  oloaa  and 
tha  Bubcommittae  Is  considering  its  report. 
Some  60  witnesses  appeared  before  it  to 
argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  Federal  help  to 
the  Nation's  schools.  Previously  a  Senate 
education  sutxommlttee  had  voted  to  report 
a  similar  bill  favorably,  and  is  now  ironing 
out  the  final  details  of  the  meastire. 


Some  leaders  of  the  House  contend  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  add  new  expenditures 
to  the  Federal  budget.  But  the  House  itself 
ought  to  have  an  opportxmlty  to  consider  thla 
question  and  to  debate  the  bUl  openly  and 
on  its  merits.  To  keep  it  "frozen"  would  be 
poor  strategy;  too  many  p>eople  are  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  the  American  public 
schools.  It  is  neither  advisable  nor  desir- 
able to  kill  so  important  a  measure  in  this 
manner. 

Twenty-seven  organizations  have  banded 
together  to  see  that  the  House  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  bill.  The  reason  they 
are  centering  on  the  House  is  that  little  diffi- 
culty is  expected  to  arise  In  the  Senate,  where 
Senator  Tatt  is  sponsoring  a  Federal-aid 
measure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House, 
too,  will  assure  a  vote. 


President  Tmman's  Address  Before  tlie 
Canadian  Parliament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  President  Truman  at  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada: 

Text  of  President  Truman's  Address  Before 
THE  Canadian  Parliament 

Following  is  the  text  of  President  Trimian's 
address  before  a  Joint  session  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  yesterday  in  Ottawa,  as  recorded 
by  the  New  York  Timea: 

"Mr.  Prime  Minister.  Honorable  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  this  is  my  first  visit  to 
Canada  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  happy  that  it  affords  ma  the  opportunity 
to  addraas  this  meeting  of  the  Mambars  of 
both  houses  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
Hera  is  a  body  which  axempliflaa  self -govern- 
mant  and  freedom  of  tha  nations  of  tha  great 
British  Cozmnonwealth.  Tha  hiatory  of  tha 
Commonwealth  proves  that  It  is  poaaibla  tor 
many  nations  to  work  and  live  In  harmony 
and  for  tha  common  good. 

"Z  wish  to  acknowledge  the  many  ootirte- 
alaa  eitendad  to  me  on  this  visit  by  tha  Ooy* 
arnur  Oenaral.  ViReount  Aleaander,  who  paid 
mt  tha  honor  of  a  vutt  in  Waahlniton  a  few 
months  ago.  NU  oareer  as  a  aoldlar  and  ns  a 
Rtntaamaii  emtnantly  quallflas  him  to  follow 
hla  Ulusirlovis  predeeeaaora, 

"ror  I  ho  ptuirtany  of  appeartnf  before  jrou, 
a$  fur  other  oourtMtaa.  I  am  sure  I  am  larfely 
Indabted  to  my  food  friend.  Prima  Minliter 
Maokenila  Kltt|. 

"X  wai  uarticularly  happy  to  b$  preient  yei* 
tarday  whan  we  wera  honored  In  tha  rotunda 
uf  this  Farllamaat  Bulldlni.  It  la  a  wonder- 
ful ceremony  and  ona  whteh,  I  think,  be 
riohly  daisrvea.  I  aUu  appreclati  very  hlfhly 
hu  polttloal  advice,  wbleh  h$  lava  me  thla 
mornlnf. 

"X  have  coma  to  value  and  cherish  bU 
friandahlp  and  ■uteamanshlp.  As  our  two 
nations  hava  workad  togathar  in  solving  tha 
dtOeult  problems  of  the  postwar  period,  I 
have  developed  greater  and  greater  reapeot 
for  his  wladom. 

"Americans  who  come  to  know  Canada  in- 
formally, such  as  our  tourists,  as  wall  as  thoae 
whose  approach  Lb  more  acsdemlc,  learn  that 
Canada  is  a  broad  land— broad  in  mind,  broad 
in  spirit,  and  broad  In  physical  expanaa. 
They  find  that  the  composition  of  your  popu- 
lation and  the  evolution  of  your  politlee' 
institutions  hold  a  lesson  for  otbttr  nationa 
of  the  earth." 
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rn.   UMITT   OAUIIB 

achieved  internal  unity  and 
matcrtal  itrenffth.  and  has  grown  In  itaturt 
In  the  wo^ld  community,  by  eolvlnf  problema 
It  have  hopeieealy  dlTtded  and 
a  leas  lifted  people. 
i1  emlnaal  poMlMl  today  la  a 
0  the  patlMM*.  tatanunee,  and 
it  character  of  her  people,  of  both 
^tneh  %  Ml  BrltUh  atratne.  l^ir  Canada  la 
m  Mie  heritage  of  France  M  w«U 
M  oC  Brl  aln.  and  Quebec  bM  imparted  the 
vtttllty  a  id  aplrtt  of  Franot  itaetf  to  Canada 
InoUble  aBhUfwwent  of  national 
progreae  thtwigh  aocommodatton. 
mcxleratidn,  and  forbMraae*  can  be  atudled 
with  prui  t  by  h«r  alrttr  aatloM. 

the  aaflM  ^tttlttlM  luive  been  tm- 
ith  like  auoeeia.  la  your  relation* 
Unit«l  •MM*.  HfflMipa  I  ihuuui 
forvtgn  raUHona  with  the  United 
ijut  tb«  word  'forvigB*  aeeffle 
out  of  place.  Canada  and  the 
atea  have  reaehed  the  point  whf>re 
we  no  loAger  think  of  each  other  «•  'dtralgn' 
MMnuiei.  W*  think  of  eacb  other  ae 
frtenda,  {«  peaceful  and  cooperative  nel|h> 
bom  on  i  apaoluua  and  frtiltrul  continent 

We  ■  UM  fo  bMfe  ft  laag  way,  nearly  a 
century  Ad  *  half,  to  ted  •  time  when  we 
w»rti  no(  on  good  terma  In  the  War  of 
ma  theie  waa  fighting  acroaa  our  frontier 
But  pern  Mient  |ood  wme  of  that  brief  cam* 
palgn  1 1  ehoeled  Canadian*  and  Ameri- 
cana Int^  •  realisation  that  continued  an- 
wntUd  be  ooatly  and  pertloiu 
"TlM  Ar«t  reauit  of  fhat  reailaatloii  wa« 
the  mm!  i-Baflot  AgreaBeat  lu  HIT.  which 
embodied  a  aplrlt  and  an  attitude  that  have 
relatione  to  thu  day,  This 
agr— aedl  orlgliially  wae  Intended  to  limit 
and  to  lagttlata  th«  naval  veeeeta  of  both 
countrle<  on  the  Oreat  Lakee.  It  haa  be- 
come on  t  of  the  world '•  meet  effective  die- 
armameiit  airreementM  and  la  the  baale  for 
our  mucl  I -hailed  unfortlAed  frontier." 
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of  that  period  9i  history  to  make 
that  the  frleiMtaMp  that  haa  char- 
Canadian -ASMilna  ratationa  for 
did  not  develop  afomiammmttf. 
pie  of  accord  provMad  by  our  two 
did  not  come  about  merely  through 
circtimstance  ot  geography.    It  Is 
of  one  part  proahMlty  and  nine 

had  a  number  of  problems,  but 

all  been  settled  by  adjtietment,  by 

and  by  negotiations  inspired  by 

tf  mutual  respect  and  a  deelre  for 

both  Bldee. 

is   the   peaceful   way.   the   sensible 

the  fair  way  to  settle  problems. 

between  two  natlone  that  are  doae 

or   among  many   nations   widely 


Joint 
tte 


way  is  open  to  all.     We  In  Canada 
Chitted  States  are  Justifiably  proud 
record,  but  we  claim  no  monop- 
formula. 

and  the  United  8Utss  will  gladly 

formula,  which  rejects  distrust 

In  favor  of  common  senw. 

espaet.  and  equal  justice  with  thalr 

rs  of  the  United  Nations.    One 

I  aoat  effective  contributions  which 

countries  can  make  to  the  cause  of 

Natlona  Is  the  paUent  and  dUl- 

to  apply  oo  a  global  scale  the 

and  practioca  which  we  have  tested 

on  this  continent. 

between  Canada  and  the  United 

wiphaelaert  the  spirit  of  cooper- 

than  the  Isttsr  of  proUn.    The 

ot  Agrasment  was  sUtad  In  leaa 

Prom  tima  to  time  It  has 

toy  mutual  agreement  to  meet 

eesidltiona.     It  waa   amended   aa 

aa  last  Deoeaaber." 


ooLLASoaaTiov  urrsKStfus 
"The  last  war  brought  our  countries  ii 
even  closer  collaboration.  The  OgdenA 
■grasdMBt  of  IMO  provided  for  the  creat 
oC  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  for  Defei 
It  wae  followed  by  the  Hyda  Park  agreem« 
of  IMI.  which  enabled  \ia  to  aoordlnate  t 
economic  reaourcee  with  tBOTMMd  elBclaB< 

"Common  Intereets.  particularly  after 
Harbor,  required  the  creation  of  several 
agenciee  to  coordinate  our  efforts  In  ■{ 
fields.    When  victory  soded  the  neceesity 
th»e«  agenctee  they  were  quietly  dlabandf 
with  a  minimum  disturbance  of  the  natlol 
economies  of  the  two  countrtee.    It's 
•Mas  tfaln 

'Tht  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Def« 
will  ountinue  to  funetion.     I  wish  to 
phaalie.   in  addition  to  tBa  word    Pei 
nent.'   the   other   two  parta  of   the    tit 
The  board  Is  Joint,  being  camp*  eed  of 
■enutlvee   of   each    roiintry       Canada    ai 
the  United  States  participate  on  th'    » 
of  equality,  and  the  sovereignty  of  cucli 
earefully  respected.     Thle  waa  tr«t  ill 
the  gravsei  dangers  of  the  war  and  It 
eontiaiM  to  be  true,  m  keeping  with 
nature  of  all  our  JolBt  uaierukinga 

The  Board  was  eroatad.  and  win  oontinl 
to  exist,  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  assuring  t| 
most   effective  defense  for   North   Am^n 
The  Board,  as  you  know,  hss  no  ex     tt 
po>w«ra  and  san  only  mafea  rsonwrnnuimi 
for  artloa.     Tba  rteord  of  tba  Boat  < 
vldss  another  example  of  the  truly  <       m>i 
tiva  aputt   that   prevalla   between   ^  ■■,    it 


"The  spirit  of  common  purpoee  ai.d   i| 
impreealvs  strength  which  we  marshalled 
action  on  aU  fronu  are  the  auraat  safegui 
of  continental  security  in  th«  future 

WAS  Aws  raacx  aluawcs 

"The   people   of   the   United   States    ft 
appreciate   the  magnificent  contribution 
men  sod  reaourcee  that  OauB<li  made  to 
Allied  war  effort.    The  United  Btatea  snldt 
sailors,  and  airmen   in  the  heat  of  bat 
knew  their  Canadian  coaaradee  ae  valiant 
daring  warrlora.     We  look  bosk  with  pr 
on  our  aaeoclatlon  aa  stanch  all  lee  in  tt 
wars. 

"Today  otir  two  NRtlons  are  called  upon 
make  great  contrtbutlone  to  world  rehabC 
tatlon.     This  task  requires  broad  vHlon  al 
eoaotaat  effort 

**X  am  confident  that  we  can  overcome 
dilBcultleii    Involved,    as    we    overcame 
greaur  dlfBctiltles  of  the  war.     The  nat 
genlUH  of  our  pecplea  finds  Its  most 
fytng  «xpreeeton  in  the  creation  of  new 
In  pesce. 

"The  record  provee  that  In  peaceful 
merce  of  the  combined  efforts  of  our  cc 
tries  can  produce  outstanding  results, 
trade  with  each  other  Is  far  greater 
that  of  any  other  two  nations  on  earth. 

"Laiit  year  the  flow  of  trade  in  both  dli 
tloTu  aeroea  the  border  reached  the 
peacetime    total    of   fajMiXW.000.     We    ll 
ported   from   Canada  more  than   twice 
value  of  goode  we  reeeived  from  the  Unit 
Kingdom,  Prance.  China,  and  Russia 
bmed.    United  States  purchaaas  from 
ada  were  about  alz  times  our  purdmsf^  (i 
Oraat  Britain,  nearly  10  tlmea  thost^   ft 
China,  and  11  tlmea  tboac  from  Prance, 
sold  to  Canada  nearly  as  much  aa  we  soldj 
Britain  and  Prance  together. 

"OratlfylBt  •■  the  volume  of  our 
now  la.  It  Is  eapaWa  af  even  further  exf 
sion  to  our  mutual   benefit.     Some  of 
greatest  asseu  are  still  to  be  developed 
the  maximum.     I  am  thinking  of  one 
Ucularly  that  holds  tremendooa  poaalbUttK 
the   magnificent  St.   La wrencie  ■  Oraat 
system,  which  we  share  and  which  we  mt 
develop  together. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  project  stirs  the 
Ination  of  men  long  accuatomed  to  maj 
dlataikce^  and  epic  undertakings.    The 


trie    power    from   tha 
shipping  3.400  miles 
is  heart  of  our  contU 
>und  and  auategically 

cma 
Is  carried  out.  the 
of  our  boundary  will 
>ur  two  countries.  It 
lomlee  to  new  growth 
of  trada. 

timee    when    short* 
Ion  both  sidee  threat- 
Insurmountable  bar- 
exchange  goods  was 
kde  flourished  despite 
[The     reciprocal-trade 
kd  1M9  mads  poastble 
tariff  lataa,  and  paved 
^nt  phanoagnal  uade. 
Ian  commercial  agree- 
|uir»d  to  explain  why 
Statee  eaatMBfa  more 
)rth  of  goods  a  year 
has   aptly  given   the 
fade  but  the  trade  of 
flow   )(  goods  and  the 
It  indlcatae,  on  both 
ivide  a  practical  dem- 
lAts  uf  ths  democralie 
[rcoBomy. 
ir  democratic  govern- 
lies  operating  side  by 
Id  our  countries  to  the 
kole  world.     Both   na« 
productivity  enonaaous- 
nh  eeca)ieU  the  physl* 
llcted   other   cuuntrlee. 
nd  the  United  Statse 
as  the  only  major 
trial  products  and  the 
^h  of  the  world  depexMlB 

liUed  as  iM}bly  to  the 
Ishe  did  to  that  of  the 
led  millions  who  other • 
rved.  Your  loan  has 
In  her  valiant  batt.e  for 

[  iR  p.irtlcularly  gratified 

side  in  the  effort  to 

^onal  Trade  Organ  laa- 

It  Importance  to  this 

I  We  believe  it  will  pro- 

firelfare  and  proaperlty 

immediately  ahead. 

International    Trade 

ed  States,  with  the  co- 

ind  other  countries.  Is 

effort  to  see  that  the 

In  world  trade  aa  a 

[result  In  an  expanding 

}r  all  nations. 

expaiulon  of  agrlcul- 

it  the  world,  with 

Iterlals  and  markets  for 

ler  dl.4trlbution  of  the 

k'8  fields  and  factories 

ir  hope  is  to  multiply 

sarth  and  to  dlfTuse 

mankind." 

«GK  rACD  ,    j 

It  In  history,  we  of  the ' 
|ly  conscious  of  our  re- 
rld.  We  know  that  In 
en  a  war  that  la  over 
yet  secure,  the  deetl- 
of  the  earth  look 
^ance  and  support  until 
fe  with  self-confidence 

re  that  much  depends 
ength.  the  economic 
noral  stamina  of  the 
^(x  this  challenge  with 

ifldence. 
^here    know    that    the 
Statea  Is  to  restore 
to  reestablish  condi- 


tions in  which  the  common  people  of  the 
earth  can  work  out  their  salvation  by  their 
own  efforts. 

"We  seek  a  peaceful  world,  a  prosperous 
world,  a  free  world,  a  world  of  good  neigh< 
bora.  living  on  terms  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect,  as  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes 
have  lived  for  generations. 

"We  Intend  to  expend  our  energlee  and 
to  Invest  our  substance  in  promoting  world 
recovery  by  assisting  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  make  their  maximum  contrlbuUon 
to  the  asms  cause, 

"Wr  Intend  to  support  thoss  who  arc  de- 
termined to  govern  themselves  In  their  own 
wny.  and  who  honor  the  right  of  others  to 
do  likewise. 

"We  Intend  to  aid  thoae  who  aeek  to  live 
•t  paaoe  with  their  neighbors,  without  coerc- 
ing or  being  coerced,  without  Intimidating 
or  being  tntimldntrd, 

"We  Intend  to  uphold  thoee  who  respect 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  who  guarantea 
to  him  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  and 
who  allow  him  the  widest  poasibis  liberty  to 
work  out  his  own  destiny  and  achleva  suo- 
cees  to  the  limit  of  his  rspaclty, 

"We  Intend  to  cooperate  actively  and  loy- 
ally with  all  who  honMtly  seek,  as  we  do, 
to  build  a  betur  world  in  which  mankind 
can  live  In  peace  and  prnaperlty. 

"We  count  Cunnda  In  the  forefront  of  those 
who  share  these  objectives  and  Ideals. 

"With  such  friends  we  face  the  (utura  un- 
afraid." 


Uttit  C«titr'i  Tkrttt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PXNNSTI-VAmA 

IN  THI  H0U8I  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
trranted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  late  city  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  Wednesday,  June 
11: 

James  Caesar  PetrlUo's  threat  to  expel 
Repreeentatlve  Carxoll  D.  Kcaxns,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Republican,  from  the  American  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Musicians  springs  ostensibly  from 
the  Congressman's  agreement  to  share  the 
podium  at  the  mtulcal  festival  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  at  Interlochen 
on  July  4. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Petrlllo  feels  about  Dr. 
Maddy  as  John  L.  Lewis  does  about  J.  A. 
Krug.  But  there  may  be  still  another  rea- 
son  for  Little  Caesar's  rancor  toward  Mr. 
KxAXNS.  The  Congressman  was  among  those 
who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill, 
the  bare  mention  of  which  sends  the  head 
of  the  musicians  into  a  nmnlng  fit. 

Mr.  KXAXNs  is  a  mtislc  teacher  in  Green - 
TlUe.  Pa.  If  he's  booted  peremptorily  out  of 
the  union,  he  Is  robbed  of  a  right  to  earn  a 
living  at  his  profession.  But  Mr.  Kkaxns  is 
also  a  Congressman,  earning  $15,000  a  year 
to  represent  the  people  of  his  district — and  Is 
therefore  In  a  position  to  do  something  about 
the  meat  upon  which  "this  oiu*  Caesar 
feeds  that  he  Is  grown  so  great."  Of  the 
two  Jobs,  we  should  think  he  would  prefer 
the  work  in  Washington. 

If  Mr.  ELXAXNS  stands  up  against  Mr.  Pe- 
trlllo. as  we  hope  he  will,  his  teaching  career 
may  suffer.  If  he  knuckles  under  to  the  ar- 
rogant little  union  boss,  he  may  have  to 
answer  to  his  constituents.  Faced  with  these 
prospects,  his  choice  should  be  obvious. 


Ofiicuil  Fean  Death  of  Filbert  Induitry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OXBOON 

IN  THE  H0U8I  OP  RIPRBSENTATIVE8 
Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  X  have 
several  tlmea  heretofore  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  fllbert-nut  situa- 
tion in  this  country  is  a  very  serious  one. 
If  imports  continue  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  pant,  it  seems  but  a  matter 
of  time  until  thi."*  industry  will  be  ruined. 
Mr.  John  E,  Trunk,  who  li  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  entire  sltuitlon.  last 
week  discusned  this  subject  at  a  meeting 
at  Amity.  Oreg,  Under  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  newspaper  report  of  this  speech  ai 
taken  from  the  Telephone  Register  at 
McMinnville,  Oreg.,  I  Include  it  herewith: 
OmcuL  Pkaxs  Dbatm  or  PiuisaT  Industxt 

Pacific  Northwest  filbert  Industry,  compris- 
ing practically  ths  sntlrs  filbert  output  of 
the  United  States,  is  In  danger  of  complete 
annihilation  because  of  unrestricted  Euro- 
pean Imports  of  the  product  into  this  country. 

This,  briefly,  sums  up  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  some  8.500  Oregon  and  Washington 
nut  farmers  as  set  forth  by  John  B.  Trunk, 
msnager  of  the  Northwest  Nut  Growers  As- 
sociation of  Dundee,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  Amity-Oaston  membera  held  at  Amity  last 
Monday.  "Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  filberts  are  being  dumped  Into  this  coun- 
try from  Mediterranean  bases."  declared 
Trunk  who  became  manager  of  the  Northwest 
Association  June  1.  "Unless  our  Government 
takes  Immediate  action  to  curb  these  Im- 
ports the  domestic  filbert  industry  faces 
ruin,"  he  said. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Threat  to  the  home  market  loomed  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Trunk  stated.  Small  ship- 
ments of  filberts  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  war  did  not 
make  serlotis  Inroads  into  the  enterprise  here, 
he  said. 

'Today,  however,  we  have  a  very  different 
picture,"  warned  the  executive.  "Prom  Sep- 
tember through  March  of  the  past  year  a 
total  equivalent  to  25.000,000  pounds  of 
shelled  and  in-the-shell  filberts  was  laid 
down  in  our  ports  from  abroad. 

DOMKSnc  8T7PPLT  KNOUCH 

Home  growers  produced  during  that  period. 
18,000,000  pounds  of  In-the-sheU  nuts.  This 
amounts  to  more  than  sxilQcient  to  supply 
domestic  needs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
been  doing  extensive  research  In  this  field 
with  a  view  of  developing  other  than  food 
uses  for  an  ever-increasing  filbert  produc- 
tion. Trunk  revealed. 

One-third  of  last  year's  domestic  filbert 
crop  is  being  sold  at  the  present  time  at  a 
loss,  Trunk  said.  This  wUl  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  prices  paid  for  the  Incoming  crop, 
he  pointed  out. 

Italy  Is  our  greatest  threat  In  the  tm- 
shelled  filbert  market,  according  to  the  fig- 
ures listed  by  Trunk.  Last  year  Italian  grow- 
ers were  compeUed  by  their  government  to 
divert  part  of  their  crops  to  oU.  This  year 
they  have  a  bumper  yield  and  so  will  be  able 
to  greatly  Increase  exports. 

Turkey  leads  with  shelled  filberts  while 
Spain  contributes  somewhat  to  the  top- 
heavy  market.  It  Is  estimated  that  foreign 
shipments  of  filberts  to  this  country  this 
year  will  be  more  than  30,000,000  potmds. 

"Europe  is  starving.  They  are  In  great  need 
of  American  dollars  In  spite  of  our  loans  to 


them,"  declared  Trunk.  "This,  coupled  with 
the  advantage  of  a  low  Urlff,  ideal  climate 
conditions  for  year-around  production  and 
cheap  labor  give  our  foreign  competitors  all 
the  advantages,"  he  said. 

mroarsas  UNsiaasLLmo 
Domestic  growers  have  tried  to  offset  the 
Infringing  trade  by  lowering  prices  only  to  be 
met  by  underselling  tactics  of  Importers. 

Turkey  hns  met  our  lowered  prices  by  sub- 
Bldlxing.  and  other  govsmments  are  expected 
to  follow  suit 

Raising  urlff  would  be  a  help  In  the  opin- 
ion of  growers  but  drastic  quota  restrictions 
on  imporu  are  necessary  to  divert  disaster, 
SUtes  Trunk. 


Implicatieni  of  Invaiioii  of  Sinkiang 
BXTENoION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  AaxANaaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Recokd  an  editorial  entitled 
"Choice  of  Doctrines,"  from  the  Wash* 
Ington  Dally  News  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CXOtCX  or  DOCTBXNXa 

Great  wars  do  not  come  as  bolU  from  a 
clear  sky.  Their  causae  are  cumulative. 
They  reauit  from  the  loosing  of  forces  which 
gather  momentum  until  they  become  as  ir- 
resistible as  the  tide. 

The  shooting  in  World  II  began  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939.  when  Hitler  Invaded  Poland, 
e  months  after  he  Invsded  Ccechoslovakla, 
and  1  year  after  Munich.  BrlUln  and  Prance 
declared  war  two  days  later. 

Pormai  hostilities  between  Japan  and 
China  date  from  the  exchange  of  shoU  by 
troops  of  the  two  countries  near  Peking  on 
July  7,  1987.  But  that  too,  was  the  climax 
of  a  long  series  of  IncidenU. 

Historians  are  coming  to  regard  the  Jap 
Invasion  of  Manchuria  in  1931  as  the  actual 
beginning  of  World  War  n,  and  the  Italian 
attack  on  Ethiopia  In  October  1935,  as  tha 
opening  of  its  Etiropean  phase. 

We  thotight  of  these  beginnings  of  the 
most  tragic  period  In  history  today  when 
reading  the  report  that  Outer  MongolUn 
troops,  allegedly  supported  by  Russian  planes, 
had  invaded  the  Chinese  province  of  Sinkiang. 

History  has  a  habit  of  repeating  Itself. 

Outer  Mongolia  is  a  Soviet  satellite,  so  this 
undeclared  war  is  in  fact  a  Russian  invasion 
of  China.  In  the  same  sense  that  a  Yugoela- 
vian  attack  on  Greece  would  be  accepted  as  a 
Soviet  attack. 

This  attack  on  Sinkiang  probably  la  not  the 
start  of  an  aU-out  war  against  China.  More 
likely.  It  Is  a  feeler,  designed  to  determine 
how  the  other  great  powers,  including 
America,  will  react.  If  so,  It  is  in  the  same 
pattern  as  the  Soviet  coup  in  Hungary,  the 
demand  for  a  pro-Russian  Government  In 
Austria,  and  the  Communist  Intrigues  In 
Italy  and  Prance. 

But.  taken  together,  these  developmenU 
add  up  to  an  Impressive  threat  of  an  all-out 
war  to  come. 

Hitler.  Mtissollni,  and  the  Jap  war  lords 
pushed  their  luck  too  far  and  foimd  death 
for  themselves  and  brought  civilization  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

Premier  Stalin  and  his  associates  in  th? 
Kremlin  can  provoke  a  repetition  of  that 
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by  pursuing  the  mad  adventure 

they    have    embarked.      But 

ta  late,  it  Is  not  too  late  for  Russia 

find  an  answer  to  all  her  leflU> 

by  peaceful  means. 

Bollitlun  can  be  lound  In  President 

statement  at  Ottawa: 

a  peaceAiI  world,  a  prosperous 

world,  a  world  of  good  neighbors. 

terms  of  equality  and  mutual  re- 

( lanada  and  the  United  States  have 

[enerations." 

wo  :ld  of  tomorrow  must  be  such   a 

cllvtUzation  Is  to  survive  and  move  on 

things.     Canada  and   the  United 

ha^e  found  happiness  snd  security  In 

of  world.     And.  as  the  President 

ntend  to  expend  our  energies  and 

substance  In  promoting  world  re- 

asalsting  those  who  are  able  and 

make  their  maximum  contribution 

cause  *     *     *    to  build  a  better 

which  mankind  can  live  in  peace 


eh<  )ice  today  is  between  that  doctrine 
doctrine  of  Hitler   and  Mussolini, 
end  only  in  chaoe  and  disaster. 
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EX  PENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooM 
IN,  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tfiursd  ly,  June  12  (leoisiative  day  of 
.  tonday.  April  21) ,  1947 
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OOLUBUIA  BaSDf   INTEB- 

AesMCT  CoacMrrm, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  May  29,  1947. 
L.  Mous. 

Stmtta  "Senate, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 

Moasx:  Those  Intereateil  In 

t  of  the  water  resources  of 

have  for  some  time  been 

med  with  the  problem  presented 

Intereats  between  the  Colum- 

Osherlee  and  the  power  and  navl- 

of  the  Northwest. 

jfcial  snd  sport  fishing  are  impor- 

of  the  region,  but  the  fishing 

oompared  to  the  magnitude  ot 

beneflta  from  other  uses  of  the 

are  relatively  small.    Oppo* 

reeource  development  point  to 

a*  tbe  primary  deetructtre 

lish  itfi,  wtiOm  proponent*  oC  aanttl- 

dfvelopment  believe  that  such  work 

out  in  a  manner  not  inimical 

of  the  fishery  industry,  snd 

fishing,     stream     pollution.    un> 

Aversion   canals,   damage   due   to 

IHMcal  iBdaatrtallzatlon 

of  tbe  area  aeeount  largely 

de|)letlon  of  the  fish  runs. 

of  the  Interior  has  sub- 
reoommendations  by  that 
I  concerning  the  problem  to  the 
-Agency  River  Baaln  Commit- 
In  turn  has  teiewed  tbc  matter  to 
Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee 
and  recommendation 


nee  [is 


rcscurces 
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Concluslona  of  the  Department  of  the 
terior  may  be  summarlaed  as  follows: 

a.  The  salmon  runs,  even  with  full  use 
fish  ladders  and  all  protective  devices,  are  { 
paired    by    any    mainstream    dam    on 
Columbia  below   the  Okanogan,  or  on 
finake  below  the  Salmon  River. 

b.  The  annual  wholesale  value  of  rli 
caught  salmon  ranges  from  $6,000,000  to  i 
000.000.     Capitalised   value   of    the    resov: 
may  be  said  to  be  tias.OOO.OOO. 

c.  Some  five  Indian  uibas  will  be  dls[ 
sesaed    of    fishing    sites    reserved    to    tl 
under  treaty.    An  arbitrary  capitalized 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars 
be  placed  on  these  rights. 

d.  An  arbitrary  capitalized  value  of 
000,000  might  be  assigned  to  the  sport 
ing  of  salmon  on  the  river. 

e.  Th'^    Bonneville   Power    Admlnistratl 
estimates  that  it  needs  peak  firm  power 
paclty  of  S.rrs.OOO  kilowatts  by  1955. 
requir»^  in  addition  to  existing  installat 
9  unit^  at  Orand  Coulee  (1.070.000  kilowal 
1  unit  at  Detroit  (41.000  kilowatu).  3 
at  Hungry  Horse  (143.000  kilowatts).  9 
at  Poster  Creek  (576.000  kUuwatU),  12 
at  McNary  (828.000  kilowatu ).  and  4 
In  the  lower  Snake  River  (364,000  Kilowat 
All  of  the.se  installations  sre  now  suthc 
Only    the    latter    two    are    a    threat    to 
salmon. 

f.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  assigns  anni 
navigation  benefits  of  over  97.300.000  to 
mid-ColumMa  and  Boate  projaeu. 

g.  The  DipsiliBtt  agfaaa  that  the  Coii 
Ma  Blver  fisheries  should  not  t>e  allowed 
diftBitPly  lo  blL)ck  the  full  development , 
the  other  resources  of  the  river.  If  they 
to  be  preserved  at  any  cost,  eight  pot 
projecu  on  the  Columbia  and  five  on 
Snake  would  have  to  be  sbandoned. 
costs  would  be  about  5,000,000  kilowatu 
low-coat  power  capacity  (80  percent  on 
Columbia),  the  acceptance  of  only  shalU 
draft  navigation  above  the  Dalles  and  nc 
on  the  Snake.  aiMl  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
about  1.000.000  acres  of  irrigation.  It  is  di 
cult  precisely  to  equate  these  potential 
fits  against  the  value  of  the  prmnt  Coh 
River  salmon,  but  all  concerned  within 
Depar-ment  are  agreed  that  they  are 
fooudjitlon  of  the  ultimate  development 
the  Pscinc  Northwest  and  that  they  cc 
erably  outweigh  the  resulting  cost  to 
commercial  fisheries,  the  Indians,  and 
sportaxnen. 

h.  It  is.  therefore,  the  conclusion  of 
Depar-ment  that  the  over-all  benefits  to 
Pacific  Northwest  from  a  thoroughgoing 
velopment  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
such  that  the  present  salmon  run  must,' 
necessary,  be  sacrlfied.    Thl.-^  mesns  that  t| 
Government's    efforts    should     tM     direct 
toward  ameliorating  the  impact  of  this 
velopment   upon   the   inj\ired  Interesu 
not  toward  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  still 
hands  of  the  clock. 

1.  Posaibillties  of  amelioration.    There 
several  substantial  opportunities  for  ea 
the  burden  of  those  injured  by  the  prof 
developments.     They  are: 

(a)  Downstream      salmon      developr 
The  PUh  and  WUdllfe  Service  has  outlini 
possible  ptogram  for  salmon  develc^ment 
the  lower  river  and  coastal  sueams.     Tl 
program  eonslsta  of  (1)  removal  of  obst 
tlons.  (2)  akatMMent  of  pollutioo.  (3) 
ing  all  divenlons  and  constriictlon  of 
ways,  (4)   tnuMfOantatlon  of  up-river  rui 
(8)  fistenaion  of  artificial  propagation. 

(b)  Indian     readjiistment :     The     In< 
tribes    should    receive    Just    compensatl 
some  part  of  sny  downstream  salmon  dc 
opment  should  be  made  available  for 
use;  arrangemenU  abould  be  worked  out 
Indum  use  of  carcasses  from  the  hatcher 
and     alternative     economic     opporti 
should  be  developed  for  the  Indian  flshl 
population. 

(c)  Bescheduling:    The  present  coi 
tion  s<heclu:e  wiU  largely  be  fixed  by  the 
of  appropriations.     Obstruction  of  tlM 
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)P  REMARKS 

LM  FULBRIGHT 

UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 
il  21),  1947 

Mr.    President,    I 
;nt  to  Insert  In  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Ricord  three  editorials 
dealing  with  Federal  aid  to  education.  It 
i«  very  encouraging  to  find  newspapers 
in  several  of  the  Northern  States  which 
formerly  have  not  supported  this  pro- 
gram now  giving  their  unqualified  sup- 
port to  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From    the   Washington    Post   of   June    12. 
1947) 

SCHOOL  am 

Approval  by  a  Senate  Public  Welfare  Sub- 
committee of  the  Taft-Thomas-Hlll  proposal 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  heartening 
first  link  In  the  long  chain  that  must  be 
welded  to  bring  about  a  rehabilitation  of 
the  country's  public-school  system.  We  hope 
for  prompt  endorsement  by  the  full  Public 
Welfare  Committee  to  be  followed  by  debate 
and- decision  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  We 
hope,  also,  that  the  House  will  not  be  laggard 
on  the  spurious  pretext  of  economy.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill,  as  now  drafted, 
does  not  call  for  commencement  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  SUtes  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  1949,  It  can  no  longer  be  argued 
that  It  threatens  the  balance  of  the  1948 
budget.  Since  It  would  probably  be  Impos- 
sible for  the  States  to  begin  operating  under 
the  program  before  the  opening  of  the  1948 
school  year,  the  delay  seems  warranted.  But 
the  program  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress  so  that 
the  machinery  of  administration  can  be 
established  and  set  In  motion. 

The  Taft-Thomas-Hlll  bill  is  strictly  a 
States'  rights  bill.  It  provides  for  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  the  States  and  rigidly 
denies  the  Federal  Government  any  measure 
of  supervision  or  control  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  techniques  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tems to  which  it  wlU  contribute  financial 
aid.  This  being  so,  we  can  see  no  logic  In 
the  opposition  of  Senator  Donnell  who  cast 
the  lone  vote  against  the  program  in  the 
subcommittee  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
leave  to  State  discretion  whether  aid  should 
be  given  to  nonpublic  schools  such  as 
parochial  Institutions. 

We  think  It  a  bad  idea  to  give  public  funds 
to  nonpublic  schools.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  States  are  entiUed  to 
exercise  their  discretion.  Senator  Donnell 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  the  States  are 
to  be  kept  fully  free  from  Federal  dictation. 
they  must  be  free  to  distribute  their  school 
funds  as  they  see  fit.  The  overriding  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  In  seeing  to 
it  that  its  children  everywhere  have  adequate 
educational  opportunities.  Because  some 
States  do  not  now  possess  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  such  opportuni- 
ties, they  must  be  given  help.  Federal  con- 
tributions— without  strings  attached — are 
the  simple,  direct,  effective  way  to  lift  State 
standards  to  a  minimum  of  decenc>'. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  7,  1947 1 

rEDXXAL  AD  TO  EDUCATION 

Hearings  before  the  House  subcommittee 
on  education  have  now  come  to  a  close  and 
the  subcommittee  is  considering  its  report. 
Some  60  witnesses  appeared  hetore  It  to  argue 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Federal  help  to  the 
Nation's  schools.  Previously  a  Senate  edu- 
cation subcommittee  had  voted  to  report  a 
similar  bill  favorably,  and  is  now  ironing  out 
the  final  details  of  the  measure. 

Some  leaders  of  the  House  contend  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  add  new  expenditures 
to  the  Federal  budget.  But  the  Hovise  it- 
self ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  question  and  to  debate  the  bill  openly 
and  on  its  merits.  To  keep  it  frozen  would 
be  poor  strategy;  too  many  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  American  pub- 
lic schools.    It  Is  neither  advisable  nor  de- 


sirable to  kill  so  importunate  a  measure  in 
this  manner. 

Twenty-seven  organizations  have  banded 
together  to  see  that  the  House  gets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  bill.  The  reason  they 
are  centering  on  the  House  is  that  little  diffi- 
culty is  expected  to  arise  In  the  Senate, 
where  Senator  Tatt  Is  sponsoring  a  Federal 
aid  measure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House,  too,  will  assure  a  vote. 

THE    NEW    SCHOOL-AIO    BttL 

A  Senate  subcommittee  has  approved  a 
Federal  grant  of  $300,000,000  to  the  States 
to  raise  standards  of  education.  Senate 
Aiken,  chairman,  predicts  approval  bv  the 
full  committee  and  action  by  the  Senate 
next  m<»th.  The  prospect  is  encouraging; 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  meet  the  current 
emergency  in  education  is  now  generally 
accepted.  Generally  accepted,  too,  is  the 
principle  that  Federal  aid  must  involve  no 
Federal  control  of  schools. 

Main  issues  outside  that  general  area  of 
agreement  turn  on  the  basis  of  distribution 
of  Federal  aid  and  on  the  share,  if  any, 
which  may  go  to  private,  including  religious, 
schools.  This  paper  has  favored  a  straight 
equalization  program,  such  as  the  original 
Taft  bill  provided.  Equalization  is  the  para- 
mount justification  of  the  use  of  Federal 
taxing  powers  in  support  of  education.  Al- 
though poorer  States,  such  as  Mississippi, 
spend  a  greater  proportion  of  the  State  s  total 
Income  on  schools,  they  are  unable  to  meet 
the  higher  standards  of  States  blessed  with 
greater  resources.  Yet  the  responsibility  to 
decide  the  Nation's  destiny  will  fall  no  less 
upon  the  handicapped  youth  of  Mississippi 
than  upon  the  more  fortunate  youth  of.  say. 
California.  But  the  fact  that  under  a  straight 
equalization  program  some  States  would  re- 
ceive no  Federal  aid  is  not  politically  popular. 

The  subcommittee  bill  is  a  compromise. 
It  provides  a  flat  $5  Federal  grant  a  child  to 
all  SUtes  which  qualify — to  qualify  a  State 
must  provide  school  funds  averaging  $50  a 
child  in  each  school  district.  It  would  give 
additional  funds  to  the  needier  States  ac- 
cording to  an  equalization  formula  like  that 
in  the  Taft  bUl.  We  stiU  think  the  Taft  bill 
is  better. 

The  compromise  bill  includes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  Federal  money  for  non- 
public schools,  thereby  leaving  decision  to 
the  States.  The  Taft  bill  (also  sponsored 
by  Senators  Chavez,  Coopes,  Ellendee,  Hnx, 
Thomas  oi  Utah,  Smith,  and  Totzt)  would 
have  permitted  each  State  to  spend  the  same 
proportion  of  its  Federal  grant  as  of  lu  own 
funds  for  nonpublic  schools.  The  argument 
few  State  determination  of  the  issue  is  that 
since  Federal  aid  Is  to  lie  predicated  on  the 
State's  independence  of  control,  it  would  be 
illogical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
pose any  strictures  that  the  States  them- 
selves do  not  impose.  Although  we  feel 
strongly  that  public  funds  should  be  re- 
served to  public  schools,  we  cannot  refute 
that  argument.  There  is.  however,  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wisdom  of  striking  out  the 
Taft  bill's  provision.  Certainly  a  Federal 
bill  must  not  give  any  new  leeway  for  relax- 
ations of  the  principle  of  separating  church 
and  State.  That  question  the  Congress 
should  examine  carefully. 


American  Economic  System  on  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  12  (leoisldtive  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tha 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  "American  Economic  System  on 
Trial  Against  Russian,"  delivered  on 
April  28,  1947,  by  George  W.  Rochester, 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMEKICAN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  ON  TXIAL  ACAINffT 
aUSSlAN 

(Address  by  George  W.  Rochester.  Los  An- 
geles bar,  radio  station  KRKD,  April  28. 
1947) 

With  all  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  there  is  very  little  that  one 
can  definitely  state  as  a  certainty,  but  I  am 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  each  person  has  a  des- 
tiny. By  the  same  token,  America  has  a  des- 
tiny. What  th#t  destiny  will  be  Is  condi- 
tioned by  what  we  do  today,  and  not  tomor- 
row. It  is  with  the  destiny  of  our  country 
that  all  of  us  should  vitally  concern  ourselves. 
For  16  years  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  have  known  only  depression,  want, 
hunger,  and  war,  and  now,  as  we  emerge  from 
that  cataclysmic  conflict,  we  feel  a  common 
impulse  moving  the  minds  of  men  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  no  certain  date  that 
we  can  state  this  movement  of  men's  minds 
as  taking  place,  but  we  can  all  feel  the  grad- 
ual hope  of  mankind  for  a  better  life. 

This  is  very  noticeable  by  the  struggles  we 
now  see  taking  place  In  China,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Eurasia,  where  the  goodly  part  of 
2,000,000,000  people  are  seething  in  unrest, 
trying  in  their  various  ways  to  gain  a  better 
life  than  that  which  they  have  experienced 
during  the  recent  two  decades.  Each  one  of 
them  either  consciously  or  subconsciously,  is 
asking  questions. 

Whether  they  realiae  it  or  not,  their  in- 
quiries could  be  crystallzed  by  these  two 
questions:  What  forces  prevent  the  tech- 
nology of  the  modem  world  from  being  used 
for  the  happiness  of  the  plain  man,  and  if 
the  industrial  machine  can  supply  man  for 
war,  why  can't  it  supply  the  comforts  of  man 
at  peace? 

Americans  also  are  asking  these  same 
questions  l)ecause  they  are  motivated  by  the 
same  impulses  for  a  better  life  and  a  better 
destiny.  We  veterans  know  what  American 
industry  and  technique  did  during  the  war. 
We  so  utilized  the  finest  intellects  to  de- 
velop a  technique  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution by  labor  and  capital,  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  era  of  Industrial  activity 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  well  remember 
how  we  all  marveled  before  the  invasion  of 
Europe  at  the  endless  supply  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, munitions,  and  ordnance  of  all  kinds 
that  came  to  us  in  an  unending  and  increas- 
ing stream,  until  we  used  to  think  that  if 
another  tank  was  placed  on  the  little  island 
of  England  It  would  surely  sink. 

And  what  do  we  find  today?  Even  In  one 
segment  of  this  great  productive  machine  we 
see  that  it  has  failed  miserably  and  cannot 
even  produce  houses  for  the  men  who  fought 
to  give  America  the  chance  to  make  a  de- 
cent Nation  and  a  decent  world.  It  seems 
beyond  our  comprehension  that,  with  the 
potential  and  proven  capacity  of  production 
that  we  have  in  this  country,  thousands  of 
our  comrades  are  homeless  and  unable  to  put 
u  roof  over  the  heads  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  And,  having  seen  what  we  could 
do  with  our  productive  economy,  we  are  un- 
able to  understand  any  sane  reason  why  our 
economy  cannot  furnish  a  Job.  home,  food, 
and  education  for  all. 

Since  the  industrial  revolution  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry,  I  think 
it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  economy  of 
the  civilized  world  has  been  based  on  the 
so-called  free  enterprise  system.  That  sys- 
tem has  had  its  modifications  and  its  panic 
and  prosperity  spheres,  but  all  during  this 
time  it  has  never  had  a  complete  competitor 
with  an  entirely  different  system.  Now  we 
are  confronted   with  a  virile,  strong,  and 
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Is  the  better  and  imder  our  way 
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With  the  sups  SMS  test  of  our  economy  at 
hand,  the  spreading  of  hate  wiu  not  soft 
iteet.    This   reminds   me  of 
scene  In  the  recent  ptay  staged  In 
Angeles  called   "Th*  State  of  the   Nation.* 
Tboee   of   you  who   saw   it   will 
Mary  Mathews  se  the  wife  of  a 
candidate,    attending    a    dinner    where 
husband's  supporters   were   discuaslng 
to  get    tlie    most   votoa.    Involved   in 
Inqtilry  were  playiag  pnt|udloes  of  the 
pie  i^pdnst  each  other,  taking  sdvantage 
the  intolerance  of  elaeeee  and  racial  cli«tli 
tiooe.  putting  to  gain  the  accumulated  self^ 
I  o<  diHerent  groups,  and  boMitiK 
kt    ot    war    over    the    beads    of    voter 
VtMtfMf,  Mary  MallM  ■«    in  deep  and  trem* 
ulooi  nmatkm,  aroee   from   the   Uble 
said.  "All  of  you  are  talking  about  the 
war.     When    will    soaasone    talk    about 
destiny  ot  the  next  feuctatiun?" 


PbsliMstcr  oi  Hartfbrd,  C«on. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coMMiCTicfrr 
IM  THS  SDCATB  OT  THB  DNITKD  STA1 

Thursday.  June  12  (legistatire  day  ot\ 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Mr.  Presidrnt.  I 
tmftnhnous  consent  to  have  printed  li 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcots  an  edito 
enUtled  "Mr.  DUlon  Fills  the  Bill,"  fr 
the  Hartford  TIums  ci  June  6.  1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoa 
as  follows: 

Ma.  onxow  mxs  the  box 

President  Trunaan  has  sent  to  the  Scnai 
the   nomination   of   ActinK    PoHtmiister 
ward  J.  DlUon  to  be  permanent  poeti 
at  Hartford.     It  could  be  added  to  the  71 
up  by  the  Senate  Civil  8er 
Hartford  wUl  trust  It  wUl  nc 
be.  or  that  If  It  is  a  way  will  be  found 
persuade  the  coaimlttee  that,  regarding 
llty  of  tble  appointment,  at 
can  be  no  question 
ktor  WnxiAM  T>wesa,  of  Itarth 
cbairmsn    oC    the    committee,    thinks    thai 
"many  at  tbeee  nominees  are  broken- 
hacks  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  are 
Ing  to  bee*  qwalilled  civil -service 
to  plush   Jobs."     The   Democratic   reu>rt 
that  Senator  I^wcca  Is  trying  to  sidet 
some  Democrats  and  force  the  sppotntmenf 
at  Republicans. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  that  dtoput 
but  only  vrlth  the  need  that  a  suitable 
manent  postmaster  should   be  sppointed 
a  vacancy  which  has  lasted  for  many  moni 

Certainly  Mr  Dillon  Is  not  a  "broken- 
hack  of  the  Democratic  Party"  who  Is 
to  beat  qualified  clvil-serrice  candidates 
the  job.  Mr.  DUlou  is  himself  the  qimliAc 
civll-service  candidate  for  the  pl.ice  He 
not  a  political  aspirant  in  any  sense. 
crat  though  he  be.  Be  is  a  postal  servic 
career  asaa,  who  has  come  up  through 
ranks  over  a  period  of  35  years  or  more 
be  surcseslvely  superintendent  of 
assistant  posAaMStcr.  and  finally  acting 
master  when  death  created  a  vacancy. 

The  Civil  Service  Oommlttee  Is  sskhig 
tn.tQO  to  iaiesallprte  sWsgii  politics  in 
nectlon  with  the  pcDdlnc  nominations. 
inTestlgation   will   cover   political    scttTHt 
in  the  civil  srr>'ice.  chiefly  in  the  p(«rmsst« 
field:    vhetlier    any    poetriasters.   on 
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against  communism,  as  well  as  the  award 
of  the  strategic  trusteeship  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  have  been  slgulflcaut  changes. 

Otir  cotmtry  remains  strong  by  adaptabil- 
ity to  change. 

Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  already  Territories 
of  the  United  States  with  a  large  measure  of 
local  self-government  through  legislative 
bodies. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  either  a  Terri- 
tory or  a  State  to  be  detached  from  the 
United  SUtes  and  set  up  on  an  independent 
basis.  There  is  precedent  for  Territories  to 
become  States.  That  has  been  the  normal 
procedure.  Western  Territories  when  they 
became  States  were  more  detached  from 
Washington  than  are  Hawaii  and  Alaska  now. 

The  senatorial  vote  Issue  raised  by  Dr. 
Butler  is  untenable  as  a  political  doctrine. 
All  votes  hsve  to  be  associated  for  and 
against  a  proposition.  One  vote  cannot  be 
considered  as  deciding  the  Issue. 

Dr.  Butler's  suggestion  of  setting  up  these 
Territories  as  independent  and  self-governing 
nations  would  change  the  character  of  the 
United  States  more  than  their  admission  as 
States.  Our  country  Is  not  now  a  common- 
wealth of  nations.  Political,  legal,  defense, 
and  international  relations  problems  would 
be  difficult  to  solve. 

The  dangers  Dr.  Butler  envisions  would  be 
ss  great  and  more  complicated  under  his 
suggested  system  than  under  our  tried  and 
proved  federation  of  Sutes. 

When  Alaska  was  ceded  and  Hawaii  was 
snnesed,  these  areas  were  incorporated  into 
the  United  States.  Righu  were  conferred 
on  the  residents  of  these  areas  by  treaty  and 
by  act  of  Congress.  The  United  States  should 
live  up  to  those  sgreements. 

The  status  of  Territory  meant  then,  and 
has  always  meant,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Territories  could  look  forward  to  statehood. 
That  is  the  American  system.  That  is  the 
United  States  as  we  have  known  It. 

Dr.  Butler's  suggestions  mean  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  imperialism,  not  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  system. 

Dr.  Butler  was  for  many  years  the  eminent 
president  of  Columbia  University.  He  Is  now 
retired  as  Its  president  emeritus.  85  years  old. 
When  he  proposes  that  Hawaii  should  be  set 
up  as  a  self-governing  nation,  substantially 
severing  its  natural  union  with  the  Federal 
Government,  he  is  living  in  the  past,  and 
talking  the  language  of  an  Issue  long  dead. 

It  died  when  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  suc- 
ceeding the  monarchy,  was  established  as  a 
prelude  to  annexation  to  the  United  States. 


Good  Lnck,  Mr.  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  RHANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  personal  sat- 
isfaction that  I  read  of  the  Senate  con- 
firmation of  our  friend,  the  Honorable 
Emmet  O'Neal,  of  Kentucky,  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
No  finer  choice  could  have  been  made 
and  none  could  have  brought  greater 
satisfaction  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
man  as  Emmet  O'Neal  to  represent  our 
country  in  the  Philippines.  He  carries 
with   him   a   sound   knowledge   of   the 


islands'  problems  and  needs  and  the 
Filipinos  will  find  in  him  a  valued  friend 
and  counselor.  It  is  a  job  of  tremen- 
dous importance  that  he  undertakes  but 
that  he  will  conduct  his  responsibilities 
with  dignity,  tolerance,  and  understand- 
ing we  of  the  Congress  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  To  our  friend.  Emmet 
O'Neal,  and  to  his  charming  wife  and 
beautiful  daughters,  we  say  good  luck, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  and  may  God  continue 
to  guide  you  in  the  future  as  he  always 
has  in  the  past. 


Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  V 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

SOCIALISM 

Louis  V.  Sutton,  president  of  the  Caro- 
lina Power  ii  Light  Co.,  has  renewed  his  op- 
position to  the  Buggs  Island  project  on  the 
Roanoke  River  by  filing  a  brief  with  a  con- 
grasslonal  committee.  In  his  brief,  the  power 
company  official  describes  the  project  as  "a 
perfect  example  of  socialism." 

Mr.  Sutton  would  turn  the  clock  back  a 
long  way.  The  Buggs  Islsnd  project  merely 
seeks  to  develop  hydroelectric  prower  as  a 
'  by-product  of  flood  control  and  as  a  means 
of  paying  for  flood  control  which  is  desper- 
ately needed  on  the  Roanoke  River.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  ntimerous  other  projects 
such  as  the  TVA.  which  have  long  ago 
demonstrated  their  usefulness  and  are  con- 
ceded to  be  in  the  public  Interest  by  all  ex- 
cept a  few  die-hards  like  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
takes  occasion  to  denounce  the  TVA  In  his 
brief  filed  on  Buggs  Island.  But,  If  such 
projects  are  a  perfect  example  of  socialism, 
surely  any  attempt  to  regulate  power  com- 
panies ?n  any  fashion  would  be  an  Imperfect 
example  of  socialism.  It  is  not  likely  that 
even  Mr.  Sutton  would  go  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate doing  away  with  any  control  whatever 
of  power  companies.  Hydroelectric  power  is 
a  natural  resource  and  belongs  to  the  public. 
All  power  companies  have  a  monopoly  which 
gives  the  public  a  particular  interest  In  them. 

Government  ownership  of  a  dam  on  the 
Roanoke  River  and  Government  ownership 
of  all  productive  enterprise,  which  Is  whst 
is  generally  understood  tr  be  socialism,  are 
two  different  things.  Surely  Mr.  Sutton  is 
not  afraid  that  the  comparatively  small  proj- 
ect on  the  Roanoke  River  will  destroy  the 
large  and  prosperous  Carolina  Power  tt 
Light  Co.,  which  he  heads.  In  fact  this  com- 
pany has  had  its  greatest  prosperity  since 
the  advant  of  the  TVA  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  territory  of  his  company.  The  company 
has  also  withstood  successfully  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Santee-Cooper  project  which  is 
In  the  territory  of  the  company.  The  truth 
Is  that  cheaper  electricity  has  not  only  been 
a  boon  to  the  public,  but  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  private  power  companies,  which 
have  greatly  Increased  their  sales  since  they 
lowered  their  rates. 

Mr.  Sutton  will  not  frighten  anyone,  not 
even  his  own  stockholders,  by  the  cry  of 
socialism.  And,  so  far  as  the  public  Is  con- 
cerned, likening  the  Buggs  Island  project  to 
the  TVA  will  be  commendation  of  the  project 
rather  than  a  condemnation  of  it. 


The  Role  of  the  United  Sutes  is  tke 
United  Nktiont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  consent  granted  me.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record,  in  two  parts, 
a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made  before  the 
National  Federation  of  Catholic  Stu- 
dents with  the  cooperation  of  t>^e  so- 
cial action  department.  NCWC,  and 
the  Catholic  A.ssociation  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  at  New  York  City  on  Mon- 
day. June  9.  1947.  The  second  part  of 
this  speech  will  appear  in  tomorrow's 
Record. 

The  first  part  follows: 
The  United  Statm  in  the  Unttid  Nations 

the  origin  and  development  of  the  idea 

The  idea  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
traced    Indirectly   to   the   Atlantic   Charter. 
In  that  charter,  given  to  the  world  on  Au- 
gust   14   of    1941,   when   the   late   President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  de- 
clared  that   they   "deem   It   right   to   malte 
known   certain  common   principles   in   the 
national  policies  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries on  which  they  base  their  hopes  for  a 
better  future  for  the  world."  they  probably 
foresaw  the  future  United  Nations.    Therein 
may  be  found  the  germ  of  the  idea.     The 
next  step,  definitely   a  great  step  forward, 
was  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations, 
isstied  Jointly  by  26  nations  on  Jantiary  i 
of   1942,  confirming  their  adherence  "to  a 
program    of    purposes    and    principles    em- 
bodied    •     •     •     in  the  Atlantic  Charter. ' 
On  September  21  of  1943  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  a  step  which  brought  this 
country  another  step  nearer  to  full  membM*- 
shlp  in  a  future  world  organization.      On 
that  day  the  Hotise  passed,  by  a  vote  of  860 
to  29.  the  Fulbright  resolution,  which,  in- 
cidentally, I  had  a  part  in  drawing  up,  as 
"favoring  the  creation  of  appropriate  inter- 
national   machinery   with    powers   adeqitate 
to  establish  and  to  maintain  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace    •     •     •    and  as  favoring  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  therein."     On 
November  5  of  the  same  year  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  also  voted,  by  85  to  5.  for 
a  similar   resolution    (Connally   resolution) 
stating  "That  the  United  States      •      •      • 
Join  with  free  and  sovereign  nations  in  es- 
tablishment   and    maintenance   of    Interna- 
tional authority  with  powers  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world."     The  spirit  and  the  content  of  these 
resolutions,  and  their  easy  passage  by  over- 
whelming margins  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  surely  served 
as  proof  that  at  least  the  elective  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  was  definitely 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  the  United  Nations. 
At  about  the  time  when  the  Connally  res- 
olution was  being  taken  up  in  the  Senate  the 
United  Nations  idea  was  being  echoed  at  the 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  In  Moscow.    The 
declaration  Issued  from  Moscow  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  Jointly  by  Secretary  of  State  Ccxtiell 
Hull   and   the   Foreign   Ministers   of   China, 
Rtissia    and    the    United    Ellngdom,    stated 
"That^hey  recognize  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  gen- 
eral International  organization    •     •     •    for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security."     The  Dumbarton  Oaks  conversa- 
tions on   International   peace   and   secvirlty 
organization,  held  among  the  representatives 
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Ui^ted  States.  China.  Russia,  and  the 

ngilom.   August  23  to  October  7, 

the  intent   of  the  Moscow 

of  Norember   I.      As  the  result 

(tjnversatlons  proposals  wtr«  agreed 

which    It   was   stated   that   "there 

established  an  International  or- 

under   the   Utle   of   the   United 

•      •••     Finally  at  the  Crimea 

of  the  Big  Three,  in  Febrxiary  of 

fras  agreed   that   a   c<Hiference   of 

Nitions  should  be  called  to  meet  at 

on  April  25.   1945.  to  prepare 

of  such  an  organization,  along 

proposed    at    Dumbarton    Oaks 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


Pranclaco   Conference,     a    towii 

the  world."  opened  on   April  25 

nations  participating.     In  about  2 

work  wcs  completed  and  it  was 

on  June  26  with  an  address  (in 

President  Trtunan.     Ou  that  day 

charter  was  signed  by  the  United 

rei^esentstlves  and  by  the  representa- 

other  nations.     Thus  the  charier 

United  Nations  was  born 

10  of  the  charter  provides  that  the 
ill  come  Into  force  upon   the  de- 
1  atlficatlons  with  the  Government 
Utflted  States  by  the  governments  of 
and  by  .-  i^ajort*y  of  the  signa- 
tbat  Is.  by  24  sUtes     In  his  ad- 
conch!dlng  plenary  session  of  the 
the  President  had  said;    'I  shall 
•harter  to  the  United  States  Senate 
I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming 
of  the  people  of  my  countrj-  and 
representatives  in  the  Senate  Is  In 
immediate    ratification."     Subse- 
proved  that  the  President  was 
his  Judgment  and  hopeful  expecta- 
July  2  he  personally  took  the  char- 
Senate  and  in  his  address  to  that 
i^^ed  prompt  ratification.     Prompt 
it  received;  in  less  than  4  weeks 
gave  its  sdvlce  and  consent  for 
of  the  charter  by  s  rote  of 
|>n  A'lgust  8  the  President  signed 
document  by  which  he  ratified  the 
•     •     (and*   the  Instniment  of 
was  dapoaltcd  in  the  Archives  of 
of  State,  and  thereby  the 
IS  Government  became  the  first 
action  necB— ary  to  bring  the 
force" 

came   Into  force  on   October 
when  the  governments  of  the  big 
other  nations  had  dept^sited  their 
of  ratification   with   the   State 
"It   is   now   my   happy    privi. 
then  Secreury  of  State  Byrnes. 
>e  protocol   which.  In  accordance 
no  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  charter 
Ipto  force."     On  Decemb«r  4.  1945. 
by  a  vote  of  65  to  7.  passed  legls- 
provide  for  the  appointment  of 
of  the  United  States  in  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
other  provision   with   respect 
pafticipation    of   the   United    SUtes 
In  brief  and  chrono- 
such  Is  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Natlona. 

worth  noting  that  long  before 

birth  of  the  United  Nations  the 

had  been  working  with  numer- 

groups.     In    nearly    all 

aarvtag  aa  sponsors  and  hosts 

■(•lor  share   in    their  creation. 

eventual    merging    with    the 

A  few  of  these  were: 

Conference  on  Pood  and 

held    at    Hot    Springs.    Vs..    in 

3.   1943.  proposing  "the  crea- 

and  Agriculture  Organisation 

Nations." 

NaUons  Relief  and  RehablllU- 

lUNRRAl     came    into 

N  ovember  9.  1943.  under  the  spon- 
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sorshlp  of  the  United  Nations.     The 
ment  was  signed  at  the  White  House  on 
day  by  44  nations.     And  our  financial 
in  the  work  of   thla  amaalaatloD.  totall 
more  than  $2.700.0004100.  or  about  80  percei 
of  its  budget,  was  voted  by  Congress  wlthotl 
any  bickering. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  United  SUtea  i 
emment  the   representatives  of  44  ni 
met  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H..  In  July  1- 
1944.  and  prepared  the  final  act  provldl 
for  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Int 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
velopment. 

Again  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ui 
States  the  representatives  of  52  nations 
tended,  in  November  1  December  7  of  19  U 
the  luternational  Civil  Aviation  Confereni 
"to  negotiate  proposals  for  an  Inteniatlnr 
c:vil  aviation  organization." 

THE    tncmo    VTATTS    AT    WOSK    W    TOT    UHI 
NATIONS 

The  port  played  by  the  United  S: 
the  United  Nations  may  be  seen,  first,  tur  vit, 
the  work  of  the  United  Natluns  Securit 
Council,  then  by  her  work  in  the  Generi 
Assembly,  snd  lastly,  by  the  leadership  whi 
the  United  States  Govenuneut  has  vssum, 
in  the  work  of  numerous  other  orgaui/iitiol 
of  the  United  Nations  It  will  be  diRlcttl 
in  a  brief  survey  such  ss  this,  to  enumeraf 
In  detail  and  to  evaluate  exactly  the 
played  b>-  the  United  States.  It  Is  safe 
!>ay  that  the  United  States  has  played  at 
ts  still  playing  a  great  part,  perhaps  the  U 
Ing  part.  In  the  United  Nations.  In  ^ 
survey,  first  the  work  of  our  represent  ntli 
in  the  8e<-urity  Council  wll!  be  consider! 
then  our  share  in  the  General  Assembly:  ai 
lastly,  the  work  of  our  representatives 
other  organizations,  particularly  in 
Atomic  Bner^y  C<:)mmlsslon.  in  the  lConc_ 
and  Social  Council,  and  in  a  number  of  oti 
organizations. 

The    charter    confers    upon    the    Securll 

Council  -the  primary  responsibility  for  tl 

maintenance    of    International    peace    ai 

security  ••     This  responsibility  Is  In  gene. 

only  commensurate  to  the  power  each  of  tl 

Big   Five   wields,   for   It    is  assumed    in   tl 

charter    that    power    ar.d    resp<inslblllty 

together.    In  the  course  of  Its  first  meetlni 

In  London  early  In  1946  all  important  cat. 

taken  up  by  the  Security  CouncU  dealt  wtl 

peace   and   s«ciuity:    the   Iranian    case,   tl 

Indonesian  case,  the  Greek  case,  and  thr  mt 

of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  all  had  In     in 

the   elements   of   disturbance   In    rcsp_, 

arejws.     In  the  case  of  Iran,  one  of  the 

Five   WHS   Involved.     According  to  a   treal 

Allied    forces   should   have   withdrawn   tr< 

Iran  6  months  after  the  termination  of  __ 

tilltles     The  United  States  and  the  Brltl 

had  abided  by  the  treaty  and  had  wlthdrai 

their  forces  from  Iran  long  before  the  stlj 

lated  date,   but   the  Russians  were  slow 

their  move  to  withdraw  from  northwt. 

Iran.     Sev»Tal  protesU  from  Iran  to  Rt 

did  not  settle  the  mutter,  and  finally 

appealed  to  the  Security  Council     On  Jai 

ary  19.  1946.  the  matter  was  placed  before  . 

Council,  Iran's  charge  being  "interference 

the  Soviet  Union  In  its  Internal  affairs." 

this  case  "the  United  States  position.    •    • 

was  that  the  Council  should  take  no  action 

other  than  to  encotirage  the  continuance  of, 

the    negotiations    in    progress    between 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Ir_ 

but  should  evidence  Its  continued  interest 

the   case   by    retaining    the    matter   on    U 

agenda."    When  the  Council  was  holding  It 

New  York   meetings   In   March   this   matt 

came      up,       and       'Secretary      of 

ByTnes.    •     •     •    took  the  position  that  th« 

matter  was  properly  on  the  CouncH's  agend« 

On   the  Sovlsi  proposal  that  the  Coun* 

thtMM  postpone  Its  eoasidsratlon  of  the 

he  pointed  out  that  the  Council  could 

under  lu  responsibilities,  decide  on  a  ^ 

ponement    ontu   the   representative    of 

country     bringing     the     matter     to     attend 

tion  bad  t>eeu  heard  upon   that  issue  '     A 
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tient  about  the  with- 
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pneral  of  the  United 

from  both  the  Soviet 

Its  a  report  as  to  the 
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upon  the  conclusion 
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IC  the  Government  oi 

[Social    Republic   pro- 

"use  of  British,  and 

Dps  against  the  Indu- 

Qd    called    upon    the 

on-the-spot  tnees- 

'  States  representative 

I  investigation,  stating 

or  retard  the  nego- 

t>etween  the  Dutch 

aneslan  Natlonallsta." 

|8?curitv   Council    as- 

>f   the  United  States 

the  chairman  of  the 
|ed  that  "the  presence 

re  constituted  inter- 
1  try's  internal  affairs 
ension    fraught   with 

the  matntcnanoe  of 

The    United    SUtes 
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^t  believe  thst  the  slt- 
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[>ut  charter  authority 
k>es  or  methods  of  ad- 
CouucU    accepted    a 
>y  the  United  Sutes 
matter   "should   be 
3rk  msetlngs,  on  Au- 
ek  question  came  up 
On   that   day   the 
ralnian  Soviet  So- 
ned  of  internal  con- 
the  Greek-AlbanUn 
legedly    provoked    by 
Then     the    United 
loved  for  the  esUb- 
slon    to    investigate, 
upon  Albania.  Bul- 
^oslavla  for  Inlormu- 
by  the  Soviet  rep- 
|ad(>ption  of  this  rese- 
ll  took  no  action  at 

»k  issue  came  up  to 

"  time.     This  time  it 

aent  which  brought  ' 
Jng  that  her  northern 

support  to  the  vlo- 
llng  waged  In  north - 

ting  the  Council  to 
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tn  their  countries. 

bresenutive    on    the 

Withdrawal  of  these 
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forces  should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  parties  should  first 
seek  a  solution  of  their  own  choice,  preferably 
by  direct  negotiations.  He  then  proposed  a 
resolution,  "exfu-esslng  confidence:  that  the 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  negotiations  to  that  end  under- 
Uken  without  delay."  This  resolution  failed 
to  pass  the  Security  Council  "because  of  the 
negative  vote  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics."  Both  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  however,  declared  their  intention 
to  carry  out  the  sense  of  the  resolution,  to 
which  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  readily  agreed. 
The  few  insunces  cited  atx>ve  in  which  the 
United  Sutes  represenutive  worked  In  the 
Security  Council  amply  show  the  Important 
and  the  leading  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  that  body.  But  the  work  of  the 
Council  Is  not  the  only  mirror  in  which  the 
United  Slates  part  in  the  higher  covmcils  of 
the  United  Nations  is  reflected.  As  has  been 
truly  sUted,  "the  Foreign  Ministers  C<nifer- 
ences  are  as  cloeely  Interlocked  aa  the  links 
in  chain."  and  In  these  meetings  also  the 
United  sutes  represenUtives  have  Uken  a 
leading  part.  Before  the  end  of  the  Security 
Councils  meetings  in  London,  Secreury 
Byrnes  pressed  for  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  that  a  peace  con- 
ference be  called  at  Paris  In  July.  When  It 
was  found  that  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
could  not  accomplish  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  then  again  the  Secreury  of  State  stood 
firm  on  his  contention  that  the  work  of 
drafting  peace  treaties  must  proceed  without 
delay.  As  the  result  of  his  persistence  peace 
treaties  with  Italy  and  the  four  Axis  satellite 
countries  (Bulgaria.  Finland,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania)  were  drafted  and  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1947.  In  his  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  13  last,  SecreUry 
Byrnes  declared  that  "the  United  States  has 
also  persistently  urged  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  Aus- 
tria and  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops."  This  has  not  been  accom- 
plished yet.  At  the  recent  Moscow  Confer- 
ence of  the  Big  Pour  Foreign  Ministers. 
Secretary  Marshall  ably  and  urgently  pressed 
the  alms  of  his  predecessor,  even  though  the 
representatives  of  the  Big  Four  could  not 
sgree  and  produce  the  desired  treaty. 


Compnlsory  MiliUrj  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI.£SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  plan  advanced  by 
FTancls  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times.  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
compulsory  military  training  through 
State  guard  units  of  the  country.  The 
article  follows: 

TKAIN    Otm    SOTS    IN    CONNtCTlCtTT 

(A  plan  advanced  by  Francis  8.  Murphy, 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times,  for  com- 
pulsory mlllUry  training  through  State 
guard  units  of  the  country,  is  being  sub- 
mitted to  President  Truman  by  Senator 
Hart. 

(Senator  Hart  has  informed  Mr.  Murphy 
that  he  is  studying  the  plan  and  also  Is 
bringing  it  to  the  President's  attention. 

(Mr.  Murphy,  national  councilor  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Association  for  Connecti- 
cut, a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  chairman  of  the  aviation  advisory 
committee  of  the  BUte  development  com- 
mission, calls  attention  to  the  large  number 
of   airports   throvghout   the   country,   both 
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constructed  and  planned,  vfhich  would  sup- 
plement the  basic  training  facilities  lu  most 
of  the  sutes.) 

(By  Francis  8.  Murphy) 

The  Natl(»ial  Guard  has  made  a  splendid 
record  In  two  great  wars  and  it  was  available 
for  duty  at  the  start  of  both  conflicts.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  If  we  are  to 
have  a  policy  of  required  military  training 
In  this  country  we  should  seriously  consider 
the  advantages  of  Joining  such  training  with 
our  National  Guard  program. 

Bach  SUU  of  which  I  have  information 
has  facilities  for  the  military  training  of  its 
share  of  the  several  hundred  thousand  youths 
who  reach  their  eighteenth  birthday  each 
year.  I  suggest  that  these  boys  could  be 
given  3  months  of  intensive  training  during 
the  summer. 

Some  12.500  young  men  become  of  age  18 
in  Connecticut  each  year,  with  10,000  or 
more  fit  for  millUry  training  and  I  believe 
that  Bradley  Field  In  Windsor  Locks  could 
easily  accommodate  these  men.  Having  a 
great  water  supply,  a  top-notch  sewage  dis- 
posal system,  excelled  by  no  other  airfield 
in  the  country,  and  ample  for  a  city  of  35.000, 
housing  accommodations,  fire -protection 
apparatus,  etc.,  Bradley  Field  has  everything 
alt  made  to  order  to  undertake  such  a  pro- 
gram and  yet  can  be  used  for  any  commercial - 
aviation  use  that  would  develop. 

Army  pay.  $60  a  month,  probably  should 
be  paid  these  youths  while  they  are  in  sum- 
me'-  training. 

Those  asking  for  a  full  year  given  over 
entirely  to  miliury  training  will  probably 
object  to  a  limiting  of  the  program  to  two 
summers,  and  with  that  one  should  not 
quarrel.  It  can  be  pointed  out,  of  cotirse, 
that  bo3?s,  during  this  war,  have  been  sent 
Into  action  after  a  few  months  of  basic  train- 
ing. Possibly  a  complete  program  would  re- 
quire that  two  summers  be  given  over  to  the 
acquiring  of  mlllUry  competence  and  that 
between  those  two  summers,  the  youths  could 
be  required  to  drill  one  night  a  week  on  a 
schedule  approximating  that  of  the  National 
Guard  in  peacetime.  In  effect,  we  should  be 
setting  up  a  compulsory  National  Guard, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  our  national 
ideas,  but  far  less  so  than  the  proposal  to 
turn  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  In 
peacetime,  control  of  every  healthy  18-year- 
old  boy  In  the  Nation. 

I  should  not  expect  that  this  compulsory 
miliury  training  program  would  replace  the 
volunteer  National  Guard  as  we  have  known 
It.  As  a  matUr  of  fact,  many  young  men 
would  wish  to  continue  military  experience 
after  their  required  service  and  the  senior, 
volunteer  branch  of  the  National  Guard 
would  probably  be  much  larger  than  for- 
merly because  of  the  earlier  Interest  aroused. 
The  Army  would  be  able  to  assign  subsUn- 
tlal  numbers  of  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  as  instructors.  In  the  event 
of  unemploionent  and  the  need  for  a  made 
work  program,  there  Is  much  of  a  worth 
while  nature  that  could  be  done  in  providing 
additional  facilities  for  this  program.  The 
SUte  would  find  It  necessary  to  provide 
more  armories.  CerUinly  we  should  find 
that  to  be  the  case  In  Connecticut,  although 
I  am  Informed  that  Connecticut  has  27  of 
them,  distributed  quite  well  throughout  the 
SUte. 

This  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  that  of 
many  educators  who  feel  that  If  we  must 
have  compulsory  millUry  training,  much  of 
the  program  should  be  conducted  at  the 
community  and  State  levels.  Dr.  Alonzo  G. 
Grace,  commissioner  of  education  for  Con- 
necticut, a  few  months  ago,  asked  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  In  planning  for 
compulsory  training,  to  provide  for  "the 
organization  and  administration  of  a  basic 
program  by  the  National  Guard  In  the  sev- 
eral sutes."  Dr.  Grace  believes  that  if  the 
military  leaders  <rf  the  country  will  seek  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  adjutants  general 
and  the  educational  authorities  in  the  States, 


we  can  have  a  thoroughly  American  program 
of  military  training,  much  of  it  conducted 
In  the  hcone  SUtes. 

Connecticut  Instailatlcms  are  paralleled  in 
most  sutes.  exceeded  In  some.  The  advan- 
tages of  using  available  space  at  alrporu 
for  some  of  the  basic  training  of  youth  is 
obvious.  We  have  the  fields  the-  war  gave 
us  and  we  shall  have  municipal  and  other 
airports,  all  of  which  will  be  included  in  any 
national  defense  plan  likely  to  be  written. 
Why  not  use  these  fields  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  7  I  suggest  the  use  of  Bradley  Field 
on  account  of  Its  great  size  (over  2.009  acres) 
and  its  oomplet€  equipment. 

Possibly  the  National  Guard  training,  com- 
pulsory at  18.  could  be  made  optional  at  17. 
and  many  boys  would  like  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremenU  while  they  are  in  high  school. 
Boys  away  at  college  could  have  the  ROTC 
training  to  compensate  for  weekly  drill. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  our  health  re- 
sources, our  education  facilities,  and  the  avi- 
ation opportunities  of  the  SUte  would  be 
Joined  In  such  a  program  sufficiently  to  help 
Connecticut's  boys  In  preparation  for  civil 
life  as  well  as  giving  them  basic  training  as 
soldiers. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a  military 
preparedness  program  for  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  it  Is  an  idea,  rather  than  a  plan,  that 
I  should  like  to  advance.  Our  military  lead- 
ers are  men  of  good  Judgment  and  their  ad- 
vice regarding  minimum  millUry  strength 
for  the  United  SUtes  should  have  great 
weight  when  we  write  a  national  policy. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  adopt 
a  training  program  in  keeping  with  American 
ideas,  rather  than  European  contlnenUl  pol- 
icies. While  we  decry  increased  centraliza- 
tion of  power  In  Washington,  we  should  try 
to  decentralize,  so  far  as  possible,  any  re- 
quired training  program  for  youth.  If  the 
job  can  be  done  at  home,  or  some  sutMUn- 
tial  part  of  it,  we  should  not  turn  it  over, 
completely,  to  tlie  National  Government. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  eonununity  and 
SUU  shotild  be  done  here.  The  boys  should 
go  out  of  the  home  SUte  to  partlcipau  in 
maneuvers  or  war  games  involving  armies  in 
the  second  summer,  which  would  allow  for  a 
new  group  each. year  for  basic  training  In 
the  home  Sute.  It  would  be  well.  I  think, 
for  the  boy  to  have  some  military  training 
at  home  in  advance  of  that  experience. 

I  submit  that  there  are  two  questions,  not 
one,  for  the  American  people  to  decide.  First, 
do  we  need  a  peacetime  policy  of  compulsory 
mlllUry  training?  Second,  if  we  do,  Is  it 
possible  to  give  much  of  this  training  in  or 
near  the  home  community,  coordinated  with 
education  and  employment  and  to  require  a 
few  mouths,  rather  than  a  year,  of  full  time 
service  in  the  armed  forces? 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Thursday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  June  9, 
1947. 

Statehood  Seen  as  a  Bubikess  Spos  nr 
HAWAn — Tkaiw  awd  Industiit  Seek  Bene- 
rrrs    or    Untteo    States    Laws,    End    or 

DlSCSIMIHATIOM 

SUteh  d  for  Hawaii — an  end  toward 
which  12  bills  in  Congress  are  directed — 
would  greatly  benefit  Hawaiian  business 
firms,  and  remove  inequities  they  have  suf- 
fered for  years  while  sharing  equally  with 
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too  Important  economically  to 
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one  matter  in  which  Hawaii 
leslres  a  say  In  national  policy. 
the  protection  afforded  by  na- 
.  the  problem  of  labor  rela- 
he   called   "the   most   trouble- 
Wand's  postwar  problems." 
problem   In   employee-employer 
part    of    the    general    national 
White    explained.      "Union 
stems  from   the  mainland: 
of  labor  strife  is  more  acutely 
^hipping  tie-ups  cut  off  essen- 
supphea.      Also  in  our  great 
pineapple  industries,  involving  the 
of  crope." 
added  that  labor  strife  could 
^onomy  of  the  islands,  resting 
sugar   and    pineapples,   and 
ipiat  excessive  labor  costs  In  the 
pple  business  could  result  in 
ign  competition  which   might 
Ifeadershlp  from  It. 


h  >re 
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HKLO    DISCXIMINATORT 


further  on  the  need  of  Ha- 

recelving  equal  treatment. 

pointed   out   numerous   ex- 

wtilch  the  territory  had  failed  to 

granted  to  the  States,  and  of 

cftscrlmlnated  against  Hawaiian 


Cor  gress 


lot 


Federal   Road   Act.   providing 
States  for  road  building,  was 
in  1916.  it  did  not  include 
for  extending  the  benefits  to 
ienderaon  declared.      'This  In- 
eorrected   until    1924   when 
a  special  amendment  pro- 
of Hawaii, 
was   omitted   In    1917  from 
he  Smith -Hughes  Act  for  aid 
education.     Correction  of  this 
lot  acoonpUahed  until  7  years 
C  aogreas  aaanded  the  measure 
H  kwall." 
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SXPBBIKNCX   TOLD 

projvlsions  of  the  Potato  Control 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
what  antountcd  to  an  embargo 


on  shipment  of  Hawaii-grown  new  potatoes 
to  the  mainland  market.  This  discrimina- 
tion would  have  ruined  Hawaii's  potato  in- 
dustry had  not  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently declared  it  unconstitutional. 

■The  Jones-Costlgan  Sugar  Act  of  1934 
listed  Hawaii  along  with  the  nonincorporated 
areas  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philipf me 
Islands  and  with  the  foreign  country  of 
Cuba,  which  were  not  guaranteed  minimum 
quotas  for  sugar  production.  This  measure, 
drawing  sharp  distinction  between  Hawaiian 
sugar  production  and  that  of  the  mainland 
United  States,  resulted  In  a  substantial  and 
damaging  reduction  for  Hawaii 

"It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Congreea 
usually  If  not  always  has  been  willing  to 
adjust  and  correct  such  inequalities — In  time. 
But  the  time  required  for  congressional  ma- 
chinery to  reverse  itself  and  straighten  out 
these  matters  usually  accumulate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Hawaii." 


Colorful  Exiiibition  of  Royal  Hawaiian 
Heirlooms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

BKLXGATX    FSOM     HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoKD.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment : 

coLoaruL  axHismoN  or  kotal  Hawaiian 

HDllLOOltS 

A  rare  collection  of  masterpieces  of  native 
Hawaiian  handicrafts,  comprising  beirlooma 
of  the  Hawaiian  royal  family,  now  has  a 
permanent  home  In  the  Smithsonian  Instltu- 
Uon.  Washington.  D.  C.  These  heirloc^ms 
were  bequeathed  by  Princess  AbigaU  W  Ka- 
wananakoa.  of  Honolulu,  upon  her  death 
April  12,  1946.  Her  husband.  Prince  David 
Kawananakoa.  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Oahu.  Kauai  and  Maul  royal  families,  h.id 
been  named  an  heir  to  the  Hawaiian  thr^ue 
by  King  David  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Llliuo- 
kalanl.  the  last  reigning  monarchs  of  Hawaii. 
Many  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection  had 
been  owned  and  used  by  King  Kalakaua  and 
his  queen.  Others  had  belonged  to  Hawaiian 
royalty  of  earlier  times.  One  beautiful 
feather  cape  may  have  belonged  to  Kama- 
kahelei.  chieftess  of  Kauai,  when  Capt.  Jamea 
Cook  discovered  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
1778. 

The  collection  Includes  four  colorful  cere- 
monial feather  capes  worn  by  members  of  the 
Hawaiian  royal  family.  The  capes  were  madoj 
of  carefully  selected  feathers  of  the  o-o  and 
llwi  birds,  skillfully  and  palnsUkingly  tied 
to  a  foundation  of  olono  (native  hemp) 
fiber.  Thousands  of  tufts  of  small  yellow, 
black  and  red  feathers  were  required  for  the 
construction  of  a  single  cape.  The  handsome 
feather  capes  and  cloaks  are  considered  the 
highest  achievement  of  Hawaiian  craftsman- 
ship. The  making  of  these  elaborate  gar- 
ments had  practically  ceased  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Hawaiian 
woodwork  are  exemplified  by  three  large 
bowls  In  this  collection.  These  bowls,  used 
for  serving  pol.  a  popular  native  Hawaiian 
food  made  from  a  paste  of  the  taro  root  mixed 
With  water,  were  hand-carved  with  stone 
tools  from  kou  and  mllo  wood  The  largest 
bowl  Is  84  inches  in  diameter  and  stands  m  - 
than  IS  inches  high  Its  walls  were  carv  a 
to  less  than  one-half  Inch  thickneaa  and  were 
highly  burnished.  Two  of  the  bowls  were 
used  by  David  Kalakaua.  seventh  King  of 
HawaU,  who  was  elected  to  the  throne  Fcb- 
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This  tremendous  force,  now  held  as  a  monop- 
oly by  the  United  States,  must  be  relin- 
quished to  an  International  authority  with 
powers  never  before  granted  to  any  body  of 
Individuals.  So  long  as  we  maintain  supe- 
riority in  this  field  other  nations  for  self- 
protection  will  attempt  desperately  to  exceed 
our  efforts  in  this  field.  The  world  cannot 
afford  an  armaments  race  In  atomic  weaf>ons 
as  some  unscrupulous  despot  will  surely  seek 
greater  power  through  this  means. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  grant  to  an  international  atomic  de- 
velopment authority  the  powers  which  must 
be  inherent  in  it  to  control  elTectively  atomic 
development.  Our  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations  have  stated  this  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  must  stand 
firmly  behind  this  proposal  to  Insure  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  chief  opponent  at  this  time  of  such  a 
plan  is  the  Soviet  Union,  yet  they  arc  agreed 
that  some  system  of  control  is  necessary.  Our 
positions  are  not  so  unrelated  that  we  should 
despair  of  agreement.  In  lieu  of  an  agree- 
ment In  treaty  form,  signed  by  aU  participat- 
ing nations,  and  vesting  authority  in  the 
United  Nations.  Russia  desires  International 
control  by  treaty  only,  with  punishment  for 
violators  meted  out  by  the  individual  nation. 
In  place  of  inspection  by  internationally  con- 
stituted teams.  Russia  desires  national  in- 
spection. Russia  desires,  as  we  do,  the  de- 
struction of  all  atomic  weapons,  but  they 
wish  it  before  agreement  Is  reached,  and  we 
state  that  international  control  must  be  a 
reality  before  we  take  this  step.  These  are 
the  main  differences  in  our  programs.  These 
differences  are  not  insurmountable. 

Agreement  on  international  control  can 
and.  I  believe,  will  be  realized  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  It  must  be  reached  if  we  are  to 
live  in  peace  with  our  neighbors.  It  must 
never  again  be  said  of  these  valiant  dead  that 
they  died  In  vain.  America  can  lead  In  the 
search  for  a  better  world  through  a  lasting 
peace  If  all  of  ua  wUl  but  remember  that  our 
responsibilities  to  those  we  honor  today  are 
never  ending  and  our  debt  to  them  never 
paid. 

Thank  you. 


Ten 


Doa'tt"  by  J.  Edfar  Hoover  of  tke 
FBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcoro.  I 
include  the  following  extract  from  News- 
week of  June  9.  1947: 

TEN  DON'TS  BY  J.  EDCAK  HOOVER  OF  THE  EBI 

We  can  successfully  defeat  the  Communist 
attempt  to  capture  the  United  States  by  fight- 
ing it  with  truth  and  justice.  Implemented 
with  a  few  don'ts: 

Don't  label  anyone  as  a  Commtmlst  unless 
you  have  the  facts. 

Don't  confuse  liberals  and  progressives  with 
Communists. 

Don't  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands. 
If  Communists  violate  the  law.  report  such 
facts  to  your  law-enforcement  agency. 

Don't  be  a  party  to  the  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  anyone.  When  this  is  done. 
you  are  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists. 

Dont  let  up  on  the  fight  against  real  Fas- 
cisU.  the  KKK.  and  other  dangerous  groups. 

Don't  let  Communists  in  yotir  organization 
or  labor  union  outwork,  outvote,  or  out- 
numoer  you 


Don't  be  hoodwinked  by  Communist  prop- 
aganda that  says  one  thing  but  means  de- 
struction of  the  American  way  of  life.  Ex- 
pose it  with  the  truth. 

Don't  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
mtinist  cause  by  joining  front  (M^anizatlons. 
contributing  to  their  campaign  chests,  or  by 
championing  their  cause  In  any  way,  shape, 
or  form. 

Don't  let  Communists  Infiltrate  Into  our 
Echoels,  churches,  and  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion— the  press,  radio,  and  screen. 

Don't  fall  to  make  democracy  work  with 
equal  opportunity  and  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  every  American's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Coosa-Alabama  River  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11.  1947 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  with  reference  to  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  project: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Sparkman  asked 
me  to  state  for  the  record  that  he  was  here 
to  testify  In  support  of  this  project,  rep- 
resenting himself,  Senatcx-  Russell,  of 
Oeorgla.  and  Senator  Hill,  of  Alabama.  It 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  remain  imtU  this 
hour,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  to  follow  Sen- 
ator RussBLL  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In  a 
discussion  of  the  Bui  winkle  bill.  Senator 
Spabkman  asked  me  to  state  that  be  and 
each  of  the  other  Senators  earnestly  request 
favorable  consideration  of  the  committee  on 
the  Oooea-Alabama  River  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Fifth  District 
of  Alabama,  through  which  flows  the  great 
Coosa  River.  As  you  know,  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  Rivers  are  in  Jimction  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  known  as  the  Alabama  River.  Thus, 
the  entire  river  system  is  known  as  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
speak  a  word  in  suppcnt  of  the  project  known 
as  the  AUatoona  Dam  near  Cartersviile,  Ga., 
which  is  In  the  district  represented  by  the 
Honorable  Hkmdesson  Lamham,  of  Rome.  Gn. 
This  dam.  as  yon  know,  la  already  under 
construction,  and  I  am  quite  sure  is  entitled 
to  the  funds  necessary  for  Its  completion. 
The  dam  is  on  the  headwater  of  the  Coosa 
River,  and  Is  one  of  the  essential  dams  to  be 
built  in  the  over-all  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  this  river  system.  I,  therefore, 
urge,  first  of  all.  that  the  necessary  funds  be 
allocated  for  the  completion  of  this  project. 

There  is  a  long  legislative  history  back  of 
the  proposed  construction  on  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  River.  For  more  than  80  years,  the 
need  for  this  great  project  has  l>een  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  Interested  citisens,  by  the 
people  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
and  by  their  elected  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Senate.  Finally,  In  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  the  development  of 
this  great  river  system  was  approved,  and  the 
authorization  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
of  that  Congress,  provided  for  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  to  begin  the  work.  It  is  in  sup- 
port of  that  authorization  that  I.  along  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  Alabama  and 
Georgia  congressional  delegations,  appear 
before  your  conmiittee  this  afternoon. 

It  is  not  necessary.  I  know,  for  me  to  urge 
the  need  and  feasibility  of  this  project,  since 
that  has   been  heretofore  established,  both 


before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
and  before  the  Congress  itself,  by  competent 
witnesses  and  by  the  United  States  Army 
engineers.  The  $60,000,000  which  was  au- 
thoriaed  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  was 
to  provide  for  the  Initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  basin  development  of 
the  Coosa-Alalsama  River,  as  outlined  In 
House  Document  414,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  follows: 

"Alabama-Coosa  Rivers,  Ala.:  Initial  and 
ultimate  development  of  the  Alabania- 
Coosa  River  and  tributaries  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  power  development,  and  other 
purposes  as  outlined  In  House  Document 
No.  414,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  being  prepared  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  with  such  modifications  thereof 
from  time  to  time  as  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
may  be  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  development  of  hydroelectric  power; 
and  that  for  the  initiation  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ultimate  plan,  appropriations  are 
authorized  in  such  amounts  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  advisable, 
the  total  of  such  appropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  $60,000,000." 

The  development  of  this  river  S3r8tem  by 
the  tise  of  multiple-purpose  dams  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  jtistiflable.  on  the 
basis  of  (a)  flood  control,  (b)  navigation, 
and  (c)  hydroelectric  power.  The  plan  for 
ultimate  development  of  the  river  sjrstem 
provided  for  a  9-foot  navigation  channel 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Rome,  Oa.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  when  this  river  development 
is  complete,  it  wUl  be  the  second  longest 
navigable  waterway  In  the  world.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  this 
river  system  Is  adjacent  to,  and  would  carry 
the  trafllc  for  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
sections  of  the  South.  Engineering  reports 
prove  conclusively  that  stilBcient  tonnage 
would  be  available  on  the  river  to  Justify  the 
development  for  a  navigation  standpoint. 

Over  all  the  years,  the  section  traversed 
by  this  river,  from  the  mountains  of  north 
Georgia,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  and  serious  damages  by  the 
ravages  of  constant  floods.  Floods  and  soil 
erosion  are  greatly  endangering  the  fertility 
and  the  productivity  of  the  soil  In  this  great 
agricultural  region  of  our  Nation.  The  com- 
mittee, I  know.  sub6cril>es  to  the  now  well- 
founded  principle  of  conservation,  that  flood 
control  is  one  of  the  easentlal  req;x>nslbUl- 
tles  and  obligations  of  the  NatKm.  On  the 
basis  of  flood  control,  this  project  is  feasible 
and  sound. 

We  come  now  to  a  1  rlef  discussion  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  possibilities  of  the  Coosa- 
Alabama  Rivers.  Hydroelectric  engineers 
state  that  the  Coosa-Alabama  River^,  from 
the  mountains  of  north  Georgia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  present  the  second  greatest 
power  potentiality  in  the  United  States — sur- 
passed only  by  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Army  Engineers'  plans  set  out  In  House  Docu- 
ment 414  provide  for  the  construction  of 
hydroelectric  dams  which  would  step  up  the 
power  generating  facilities  of  this  great  river 
to  the  point  where  the  ever-increasing  need 
for  power  could  be  met  in  this  last-growing 
Industrial  section  of  our  country.  A  report 
recently  released,  and  known  as  the  South- 
eastern Power  Survey  points  up  conclusively 
the  urgent  need  for  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing facilities  of  this  river.  Only  yesterday 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  broke  ground  for 
a  $12,000,000  steam-generating  plant  In 
my  home  town,  Gadsden,  Ala.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coosa  River,  "nils  steam  plant 
is  being  located  at  Gadsden  tiecause  the  de- 
mand for  power  is  so  great  in  this  Industrial 
section  ot  Alabama.  We  have  steel  mills, 
soil-pipe-manufacturing  plants,  the  largest 
rubber-manufacturing  plant  in  the  South, 
textile  mills,  paper  mills,  and  many  other 
great  industries,  which  are  multiplying  over 
and   over  again   the  demand   for  power   In 
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Wedresday.  June  11.  1947 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  WKST  VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  Include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Taylor  Wilson,  entitled  "Our  Soldier-, 
Statesmen." 

Dr.  Frederick   Taylor   Wilson,   widely^ 
known  historical  writer  and  lecturer,  de- 
livered  on   Monday.   June   11.   1M7.   at 
Shepherd    College.    Shepherdstown.    W.j 
Va..  an  address  of  much  historic  interest.1 
His  subject  was  Our  Soldier-Statesmen- 
Dr   Wilson  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W   H^ 
S.  White,  who  is  retiring  as  preMdentj 
from  Shepherd  College,  ending  a  teni 
of  27  years.    President  White  has  ren- 
dered   outstanding    service   as   head   of 
Shepherd  College  and  as  a  citizen  of  West 
Virginia.    Dr.  Wilson  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Our  Nation  has  always  paid  high  homag* 
to  Its  war  beroca.     Rightfully  or  wrongfully. , 
we  have  favored  the  sword  more  often  than  | 
the   pen    in    choosing    our    national    heroes. 
Only  two  of  our  Presidenu  bad  won  Nation- 
wide renown  as  writers  before  reaching  that 
high  ofllce      Those  two  were  Theodore  Roose- 
velt  and   Woodrow   Wilson,   each   of   wbotn 
wrote   great   books  of   permanent   historical 
Interest.     Fourteen  of  the  thirty-two  different  | 
men  who  have  been  President  had  had  some 
sort  of  military  experience  before  they  be- 
came  President. 

Washington  and  Monroe  were  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution:  William  Henry  Harrtaon  and 
Andrew  Jackson  were  soldlen  of  the  War 
of  1812:  Zrchary  Taylor  and  Pierce  were  in 
the  Mexican  War:  Orant.  Hayee.  Oarfleld, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  William  McKlntay 
fought  in  the  Civu  War.  HayMk  Oarfleld. 
and  Harrison  held  the  rank  of  brtgiadMr  gen- 
eral at  the  close  of  that  war.  MdUnley 
was  known  always  afterward  m  Major  Mc- 
Kinley  Major  had  been  the  rank  held  by 
Monroe  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  a  colonel  in  the 
-American  War:  and  Truman  was  a 
in  World  War  I.  Lincoln  had  pride 
In  having  served  for  a  brief  period  aa  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Indian  war  known  as  the  Black- 
hawk  War. 

Out  of  the  long  list  of  thaae  military  men 
only  Ave  of  them — Waahlagtoo,  Jackson. 
William  Henry  Harrison.  Taylor,  and  Orant — 
reached  the  Presidency  primarily  on  account 
of  their  fame  as  soldiers.  Suppose  we  look 
at  the  careers  of  these  five  great  national 
heroes. 

Washington,  who  was  unanlmoiuly  choaen 
as  our  first  President,  deserved  that  honor. 
Without  him  there  would  not  have  been  a 
successful  Revolutionary  War:  without  him 
there  would  not  have  been  a  successful  writ- 
ing and  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  the  most  selfiess 
of  all  our  Presidenu.  He  waa  truly  first 
in  war  and  first  in  peace,  and  he  will  for- 
ever be  first  in  the  hearts  of  bis  countrymen. 
Like  a  great  mountain  peak,  towering  above 
tta  fellows,  so  will  the  figure  of  Washington 
forever  rise  in  our  mountain  range  of  great 
men. 

It  Is  a  paradoxical  fact  that  Jackson  won 
the  Presidency  primarily  as  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Mew  Orleana.  which  was  fought 
after  the  peace  treaty  had  already  been 
signed  in  ParU,  which  treaty  had  been  signed 
by  John  Quincy  Adams.  Jackson's  oppoocnt 
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for  his  fame  that  he  died  before  he  had  been 
asked  to  sign  the  compromise  measures  of 
la&O.  which  he  had  opposed.  As  a  soldier 
and  as  a  man.  he  had  won  high  respect,  but 
be  had  few.  if  any.  of  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman. 

The  career  of  U.  8.  Grant  as  a  statesman 
was  a  tragic  one.  He  had  been  a  practical 
faUure  even  as  a  soldier  in  bis  early  life  and 
had  left  the  Army  some  years  before  the 
Civil  War  came  on.  He  was  not  invited  back 
into  the  Army  when  the  Civil  War  began,  and 
came  back  into  the  service  through  the  State 
Militia  of  Illinois,  in  which  State  be  lived  at 
that  time.  He  was  the  only  President  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  and  his  miliUry  knowl- 
edge was  greatly  needed  in  the  training  of 
yofung  soldiers  at  that  time.  Orant  received 
the  highest  military  distinction,  and  as  a 
military  hero  waa  elevated  to  the  Presidency. 
There  he  was  surrounded  by  advisers  so 
vicious  and  corrupt  that  his  administration 
is  known  among  historians  as  the  tragic  era. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  Ohio- bom 
Presidenu  who  served  8  years  in  the  White 
House,  and  It  was  well  for  the  country  that 
Orant  was  denied  the  return  to  the  White 
House  which  be  so  much  desired  4  years  after 
he  bad  left  that  seat  of  power.  Grant,  as  an 
ex -President,  was  an  even  greater  failure 
than  before  his  rise  as  a  soldier. 

So.  in  the  light  of  our  former  experience 
with  military  heroes  ss  Presidenu.  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Nation  always  to  solemnly 
pause  before  replacing  the  epaulet  of  the 
soldier  with  the  toga  of  the  sUtcsnum. 

"Dream  not  that  sword  and  helmet 
Are  signs  of  vslor  true 
For  peace  hath  greater  victories 
Than  battle  ever  knew." 

It  Is  of  great  significance  that  the  only 
man  thua  far  in  our  hiatory  who  has  reached 
the  Presidency  as  a  result  of  fame  won  in 
World  War  I  was  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Quaker 
man  of  peace  who  won  his  high  distinction, 
not  as  the  leader  of  marching  men  but  «b 
the  great  humanitarian  who  led  our  Nation 
in  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  distressed 
people  of  the  world. 

In  recent  months  Mr  Hoover  has  won  the 
increasing  slTection  not  only  of  this  Nation 
but  of  the  entire  world  by  his  untiring  efforu 
in  aiding  In  the  solving  of  the  great  problems 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
war. 


Mike  Mansfield's  Statement  on  the  Hunfry 
Horse  Dam  Before  Senate  Appropria- 
tioas  Committee,  May  1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M1K£  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  June  12,  1947 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of   Montana.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  consent  granted  me,  I 
am  inserting  a  copy  of  my  remarks  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
behalf  of  appropriations  for  the  vitally 
needed  Hungry  Hor.se  Dam  in  northwest 
Montana: 
Statcment  or  Hon.  Mike  Mansfixlo,  a  Rep- 

aaSENTATIVZ    IN    CONCKCSS    FSOIC    THE    STATE 

or  Montana 

Senator  Coeoom.  Congressman  Mamsfislb 
Is  present,  and  I  understand  he  desires  to 
make  a  statement  In  connection  with  the 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  appropriation  in  Mon- 
tana. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Con- 
gressman, at  this  time.     You  may  file  your 


statement  with  the  reporter,  and  It  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  on  that  project. 

■ESTORATION   OF  FUNDS  KEQUESTSD  I^OR  HtTNCST 

HOESE  paojacT 

Representative  Mansfislo.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  sir. 

Senator  Coboon.  Go  right  ahead,  please. 

Representative  Uanstold.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  this  is  my 
second  appearance  before  a  Senate  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Hungry  Horse  project  in 
northwest  Montana.  As  you  know,  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized  on  June  5,  1944,  and  since 
then,  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  project. 

The  need  for  the  Hungry  Horse  is  very  ap- 
parent when  one  considers  that  in  1943  the 
Army  engineers  tried  to  take  over  the  Flat- 
head Lake  to  use  as  they  saw  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  firm  power  from  down- 
stream dams. 

FLATHEAD    LAKE    AtTIHOEIZAT  ION 

Because  of  the  unanimovis  protest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Army 
engineers  were  forced  to  back  down  on  their 
demands  and  to  insure  that  aaother  at- 
tempt would  not  be  made  to  ralfe  Flathead 
Lake,  an  authorization  bill  was  passed  unan- 
imously by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  Jime  5,  1944. 

This  authorization  was  Intended  to  give 
security  to  the  people  of  western  Montana 
insofar  as  the  raising  or  the  l(Jwering  of 
Flathead  Lake  was  concerned.  It  was  in- 
tended also  to  bring  about  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  State  and  to  make  use 
of  the  forest,  minerals,  and  soil  resotirces 
which  we  possess  in  abundance.  It  was  also 
going  to  further  add  to  the  power  poten- 
tialities of  Bonneville  and  Grand  <3oulee  and 
because  of  that  fact.  It  was  and  is  the  key 
point  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
Northwest  and  as  such  has  been  recognized 
by  all  the  governors  of  the  Northwest  Statea, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 

I  might  interpolate  here  that  it  is  also 
unanimously  backed  by  the  Reputllcans  and 
Democrats  who  represent  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana in  both  Houses,  and  always  has  been. 

The  authorization  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
is  the  only  such  measure  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress since  1939,  and  I  earnestly  urge  this 
committee  to  restore  the  ftill  amovmt  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Budget  so  that  this  project  can  go  ahead 
and  Montana  will  be  given  its  first  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  one  of  its  resources  for  its 
own  benefit. 

As  you.  many  of  you.  gentlemen,  know. 
Montana  has  been  mined  and  milked  of  its 
resources  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  It 
Is  about  time  that  Montana  is  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  Montana  people  and  not 
for  outside  Interests. 

oppoemoN  OF  power  company 

I  realize  that  for  3  years  now  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Electric  Bond 
&  Share,  has  appeared  before  ihl^  commit- 
tee in  opposition.  I  cannot  understand  their 
position  because  when  we  saved  Flathead 
Lake,  we  saved  for  this  company  its  dam  at 
Poison,  niis  company  has  had  many  years 
to  develop  the  Kalispell  and  Whitefish  area 
in  which  the  Hungry  Horse  is  located,  but 
only  when  the  Government  goes  -n  do  they 
become  interested. 

TO  me,  it  is  another  indicatioti  of  their 
spite-work  tactics  which  has  been  amply  il- 
lustrated in  their  opposition  to  the  REA  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  this  committee  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  what  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  is  intending  to  do  is  In  direct  contrast 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  I  have  no  opposition  to  utilities, 
like  the  Montana  Power  Co..  working  In  their 
own  field,  but  I  do  resent  their  dog-ln-the- 
manger  attitude  in  opposing  a  project  of 
this  kind  which  they  in  no  way  would  be 
able  to  finance,  but  which  they  would  stop 


because  It  would  give  the  people  of  my  State 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  which  we 


POTENTIAL  POWn  D*  MONTANA 

I  Should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  Montana  has  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  the  potential  hy- 
droelectric power  in  the  United  States.  That 
water  was  put  there  for  a  purpKise.  and  that 
water,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  going 
to  waste  at  the  present  time. 

AMENDMENT  KEQtTESTED 

I  am  not  here  to  advocate  a  boondoggling 
project.  I  am  here  to  ask  this  committee 
to  raise  the  amount  granted  by  the  House 
to  84.500,000,  so  that  we  can  get  this  project 
under  way;  so  that  cheap  power  will  be  given 
to  our  farmers;  so  that  cheap  power  will 
bring  security  and  comfort  in  the  lives  of 
our  people;  so  that  cheap  power  will  bring 
in  industry  and  help  develop  our  resources; 
so  that  flood-control  efforts  will  be  strength- 
ened all  along  the  Columbia;  and  so  that 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Monuna  will  be  enhanced  as  a  re- 
sult. I  plead  with  you  for  this  project,  not 
only  from  an  economic,  but  also  from  a  hu>- 
manitarian,  point  of  view, 

NATIONAL  BEWBFH'S 

We  want  to  borrow  sufficient  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  a  re- 
source which  will  be  to  the  Nation's  bene- 
fit as  well.  We  wUl  repay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment every  dime  which  It  Invests  in  this 
project,  and  after  that  payment  has  been 
made  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  sale  of 
power  will  continue  to  pay  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  sizable  sum  each  year.  We 
do  not  ask  for  pity  or  sympathy.  We  only 
ask  for  an  opportunity  to  develop  otir  State 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms. 

ANBWESS  TO  STATEMENTS  OF  POWEB  COMPANY 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  an  answer  to  the 
sutements  made  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
in  the  House,  and  also  an  answer  to  the  state- 
menu  made  by  the  Montana  Power  repre> 
sentatlve.  Mr.  Corette.  before* this  committee 
last  Friday. 

I  ask  consent  to  insert  these  with  my  r»- 
marks  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Senator  Cokdon.  Without  objection,  the 
data  will  appear  immediately  following  your 
remarks. 

(The  material  referred  to  Is  as  follows: ) 

"THE  TRtJE  POSITION  OF  HXJNCKY  HOESE 

"Mr.  Corette.  of  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
has  appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Appropriations  and  made  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  and  the  Hungry  Horse-Kerr  Dam  trans- 
mission line  should  not  be  built.  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  show  that  the  oppo- 
site Is  true  and  that  these  two  projects  are 
sound  in  every  respect. 

"SBCIOMAL  POWEB  SUPPLY 

"Mr.  Corette  started  out  by  asserting  that 
there  is  a  surplus  of  power  In  Montana  and 
therefore  no  new  facilities  are  needed.  He 
quotes  from  a  news  release  of  Dr.  Raver  issued 
January  17.  stating  that  Montana  supplied 
72.000  surplus  kUowatts  to  Washington. 
There  is  no  disagreement  that  a  surpltis  has 
existed  in  eastern  Montana;  however,  this 
surplus  is  fixed  both  as  to  time  and  place. 
Mr.  Corette  may  be  willing  to  repose  In  the 
present  but  I  am  looking  to  the  future.  A 
year  ago  there  was  a  surplus  at  Grand  Coulee. 
Now  there  Is  a  definite  shortage  and  every 
generator  is  being  worked  to  the  limit  to 
supply  the  demand.  Three  new  108,000  kilo- 
watt units  are  to  be  brought  into  service 
within  the  next  year  and  every  kilowatt  of 
this  electricity  has  already  been  spoken  for. 
I  am  not  willing  to  risk  a  shortage  in  Mon- 
tana because  of  a  surplus  in  east«m  Montana 
on  January  17.  Furthermore,  the  surplus  is 
fixed   as  to  place.     There  are   shortages   la 
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now      The  town  of  Kallspell 

ivlng  poor  electrical  service  be- 

transmlaalon   llnea   Into   the 

not   enough    to   have   sufflclent 

there   must    also   be   a   capable 

system. 


-Kaliapell  tranamiaaion  line 
situation  at  Kallspell  can  be 
the    construction    of    the    Kerr 
line,  which  la  the  first  step 
Horse-Kerr  Dam  line.     Con- 
been   let   for    the   construction 
Initial  funds  have  been  al- 
but  •237.000  will  be  re- 
to  carry  forward  the  work, 
thousand  dollars  additional   wUl 
1949  and  this  will  complete  the 
•237.000  Item  Is  contained  In 
biidget  now  being  considered  and 
a|}proTed    by    the    Appropriations 
The  power  line  now  connecting 
Kallspell  is  a  33.000-volt  line 
Indian  Service.    All  agree  that 
come  for  this  line  to  be  sup- 
rlth   additional   capacity.     This 
Ine    traverses    the   east   side   of 
which  during  certain  seasons 
tea  a  freezing,  moisture-laden 
When  there  la  a  west  wind  this 
soritetlmes  deposits  ice  on  the  trans- 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  wires 
ice  deposit  la  so  heavy  that  It  la 
Infeasible    to    build    the    line 
to  carry  the  load.     When  a 
power  service  Is  Interrupted, 
are  so  frequent  that  relief  of 
Imperative.    Thla  la  one  reason 
Dam-Ka'lspell   line   Is   being 
a(  Idltlon   to  the  need  for   better 
K  alispell.  thla  new  line  capacity 
or   growth    in    the   power   load. 
4eed  la  recognized  by  the  Mon- 
ro. In  the  form  of  its  proposal 
IndUn  Service   33.000-volt   line 
at  higher  voltage  and  capacity. 
at  the  same  time  stop  construe- 
remind  all  appropriations  for  the 
illspell   line.     Such   a  proposal 
e  the  Ice  problem,  and  service 
Interrupted  under  this  scheme. 
-Kallspell  line  will  solve  both 
problem  by  providing  substan- 
capaclty  and  by  preventing  Inter- 
frvlce.     Thla   line   wUl    follow 
shore  of  Flathead   Lake 
not  be  affected  by  the  same 
blow   the   moist,   freezing   air 
te  shore. 
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Hungry  Horse  Dam 

Power  Co.  continues  to  op- 
Horse  Dam.  which  Is  looked 
1  project  of  MonUiM  by  the 
are  quoted  that  power  de- 
Hungry  Horse  will  coat  9340  per 
thu«  be  more  expensive  than 
River  projects.     Thu  figure 
the   benefits   which   the 
in  Hungry  Horse  Dim  will 
power  plants  lower  down  the 
Coulee.    Bonneville.    McNary. 
Kvery  acre-foot  of  water  held 
Dam  during  the  wet  aeason 
during   the   time   of   greatest 
nil  add  kilowatts  to  the  prime 
of  the  big  downstream  dams, 
m  river  dams  there  are  built. 
Ill    be   the  benefits  from   this 
storage.     I   have  obtained   a 
of   Hungry   Horse  power  costs 
that  the  3.500.000  acre-feet  of 
eate  435.0C0  kilowatts  of  addl- 
t  Grand  Coulee.  Foster  Creek. 
I  onnevllle.    The  over-all  cost  of 
by  Hungry  Horse  Including  In- 
'oamlsslon     lines,    and    mere- 
st  downstream   power   plants 
Jl-'s  per  kilowatt-hour  at   100 
tctor.    This  figure  will  decrease 
do  rnstream     power     planLs     are 
>enefit  from  the  storage.  Lowsr 


cost  power  cannot  be  found  today.  Frmda 
for  this  project  have  been  cut  bv  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  MJSOO.OOO  to 
•1.560.000. 

•Reductions  In  either  the  dam  or  the  trai_ 
mission  line  will  only  delay  the  time  whc_ 
power  can  flow  to  the  homes,  businesses,  ari? 
Industries  that  need  It  even  at  this  moment.' 
From  a  purely  financial  sUndpolnt.  It  Is  un- 
wise  to  delay  the  projects  as  the  power  u.sers 
of  the  area  will  be  correspondingly  delayed  In  I 
their  ability  to  return  the  cost  of  the  proj.  .ta 
with  Interest  to  the  Government.     The  .Ap- 
propriation  Committee   has   wisely   rejected 
the  rtquest  of  Montana  Power  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  Hungry  Horse-Kerr  Dam  b«J 
rescinded  and  has  Instead  approved  the  full 
budget  request  for  •337.000     I  ask  that  this' 
action   of   the   committee   be   sustained.     I 
further  ask  that  the  cut  In  the  funds  for 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  be  restored  to  the   full 
amount   of    •4.500.000   as    requested    In    the 
budget  estimate. 

"AN.SWns  TO  STATEMENTS  P«ESENTEO  TO  SXN^TE 

coiiMrrm  by  Montana  powei  co.,  in  opfo- 
smoN  to  HUNoar  Hoass  pbojbct 
'Mr   J   E   Corette.  Jr..  appeared  before  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  In  his  official 
capacity  as  vice  president  of   the  Montana 
Power  Co.  rather  than  aa  a  representative  of 
the  people  of  Montana     His  House  statement] 
was  not  arallable  to  me  until  the  House  rec- 
ord  was  printed.     In  my  submission,  to  thial 
committee   I   have   answered   all   the   pt)lnt* 
raised  by  Mr.  Corette  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee. 

"In  a  similar  manner  the  copy  of  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  committee  was  not  I 
available  for  examination  until  he  completed  1 
his  presentation.    I  have  gone  over  his  Senate  j 
statement  and  I  find  that  it  Is  more  or  let 
repetition  of  the  House  statement  but  In 
different    form.      On    page    1    of    his   Senat«l 
committee  statement  he  raised  points  all  at 
which  were  previously  covered  In  the  Houas 
hearings.     1  have  answered  the  Items  men- 
tioned  on   page  1  of  his  Senste  committee 
presentation  by  points  1,  7.  10.  11.  and  12  in 
the  first   part  of  my  statement   before  thla 
committee.     The  Items  covered  on  page  ' 
his  Senate  committee  statement  1  have  ... 
swered  as  point  11  and  the  items  on  page  8 
have  likewise  been  answered  by  polnu  3  and 
e.     Therefore,  in   what  follows  I  will  only 
cover  such  points  not  previously  answered 

"MONTANA   POWn  CO.S  SEMATt  COMMrTTEX 
■TATKMKjrr 

•There  Is  very  little  new  material  Included 
In  the  Corette  Senate  committee  statement 
and  a  great  deal  that  should  be  covered  haa 
been  omitted.     He  failed  to  cover  the  real 
reason  for  the  Hungry  Horse  project:  namely, 
the  protection  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
Flathead  Lake.     He  failed  also  to  cover  the 
earlier  efforts  of  his  company  to  manipulate 
the  lake  levels  and  similarly  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  likewise  dur- 
ing the  late  war.    The  Hungry  Horse  project 
was  Initiated  as  a  means  of  regulstlng  the 
river  flow  without  using  Flathead  Lake  for 
a  regulating  reservoir  In  order  that  Montana 
as  well  as  the  dowaatnam  States  could  secure 
the  material   beaalti  whteh  would  accrue 
from  regulated  river  flows.    The  water  In  the 
Flathe«d.  Clarks  Fork,  and  the  Columbia  be- 
long to  all  the  people  of  the  Basin  States. 
In  order  to  make  an  equiuble  dUtrlbutlon  of 
these  benefits  between  the  several  States  the 
regulation  of  this   major  stream  should   be 
kept  In  the  hands  of  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.    The  control  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  Into  private  hands. 
Thla  can  be  accomplished  without  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  vested  rights  of  any  entr 
prise  and  without  the  use  of  any  Investme: 
destroying  devices  by  any  side.    Unless  there 
U  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefiu 
accruing     from     the     regulated     flow     the 
region     will     encounter     conflicU     between 
States,  which  the  founding  fathers  and  all 
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quirement  of  electro  processing.  Hungry 
Horse  will  remedy  this  situation  without 
causing  any  hardship  to  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  The  modernization  of  Montana's  re- 
source base  win  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  as  well  as  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

"The  real  reason  for  Mr.  Corette's  objec- 
tion to  the  Hungry  Horse  project  Is  cited 
for  the  first  time  on  page  2  of  his  Senate 
committee  presentation  wherein  he  outlines 
bis  opposition  to  the  Bonneville  agency. 
This  Is  not  a  present  issue  before  this  com- 
mittee as  a  close  examination  of  the  Bonne- 
ville submissions  do  not  show  any  request 
for  funds  to  tie  the  existing  Oregon-Wash- 
ington grid  Into  Hungry  Horse.  Naturally 
this  matter  cannot  become  an  issue  until 
Hungry  Horse  approaches  the  stage  of  actual 
completion.  It  would  be  decidedly  imwise 
to  ask  for  any  money  for  the  interconnection 
*"•*  '  ■km  lines  at  this  time  for  the  reason 
that  aucta  expenditures  would  remain  a  dead 
Investment  until  long  hour-use  power  ca- 
pacity at  Hungry  Horse  becomes  surplus  to 
the  State  of  Montana.  This  is  a  long  way 
In  the  future.  The  Federal  Government  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  con- 
ceived of  going  Into  competition  with  the 
Montana  Power  Co..  which  is  largely  a  re- 
tailing agency.  There  is  no  authority  In  law 
for  any  Federal  agency  to  encroach  upon 
State  Jurisdiction,  which  Is  the  Implication 
of  Mr.  Corette's  statement. 

"On  several  previous  occasions  I  have  fully 
cn\-ered  the  Army  engineers'  report  which  ap- 
peared as  House  Document  No.  643.  Also,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that 
this  report  was  only  authorized  for  local  flood 
protection,  and  omitted  any  appraisal  of 
storage  or  power  benefits.  It  Is  distinctly 
beside  the  point  to  use  the  Army  engineers' 
report  as  Mr.  Corette  has  done.  I  need  not 
repeat  at  this  time  the  facts  on  this  report 
which  I  have  fully  covered  In  official  presen- 
tations and  remarks  during  the  past  2  years. 
I'he  same  situation  applies  to  the  reclama- 
tion component  of  the  Hungry  Horse  multi- 
purpose project  mentioned  by  Mr.  Corette. 

"On  page  5  of  Mr.  Corette's  Senate  pres- 
entation he  incorrectly  used  the  data  accom- 
panying the  Federal  Power  Commission's 
document  No.  IT  9955  applying  to  Bonneville 
costs.  In  using  this  data  he  included  the 
Bonneville  transmission  83rBtem  which  is  not 
properly  Included  In  the  term  'Bonneville 
project'  as  defined  on  page  3  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  report  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

"In  this  Federal  Power  Commission  docu- 
ment the  Bonneville  project  Is  defined  as 
the  dam.  locks,  power  plant,  and  sppurte- 
nant  works  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bonneville  Act.  In  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  communication,  the 
transmission  system  is  defined  as  a  separate 
activity.  The  correct  figures  for  the  Bonne- 
ville project  can  be  fotmd  on  page  3  of  the 
cited  Federal  Power  Commission  report  and 
these  show  •58.000.000  as  the  total  amount 
allotted  to  power  at  the  Bonneville  project 
out  of  a  total  project  Investment  of  •M.OOO.- 
000  in  round  numbers. 

"The  statement  glveii  on  page  7  of  Mr. 
Corette's  presentation  is  factually  incorrect, 
as  Hungry  Horse  by  law  and  by  practice  has 
never  been  conceived  as  a  project  'to  supply 
anticipated  power  shortage  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.'  The  legislation  covering  Hun- 
gry Horse  was  drafted  and  passed  long  before 
the  present  load  condition  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  was  known.  The  reason  for  the 
Hungry  Horse  legislation  was  amply  set  out 
during  the  hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  reclamation  committees  and  during 
the  debates  attending  the  passage  of  the  act. 

"The  conclusions  cited  by  Mr.  Corette  on 
page  8  of  this  skillful  presentation  are  based 
entirely  on  the  Montana  Power  Co.'s  view- 
point. They  totally  ignore  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  if  ac- 
cepted would  result  In  a  great  State  being 


retained  in  the  colonial  status.  I  have  fully 
answered  all  the  points  raised  to  date  by  Mr. 
Corette  and  In  so  doing  I  have  attempted  to 
show  all  the  respect  that  his  position  merits. 

"The  value  of  reclamation  projects  is  not 
generally  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  projects  are  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment— they  are  a  proven  success  and  a 
good  Government  investment. 

"Although  Montana  was  a  source  of  raw 
materials  during  the  war,  it  did  not  have  any 
war  projects  because  of  the  lack  of  cheap 
power.  This  lack  of  development  within  the 
State  has  created  a  serious  problem  in  the 
aflux  of  the  youth  and  business  Interests  to 
other  areas.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
project,  many  thousands  of  people  have  re- 
turned to  Montana  and  many  more  thou- 
sands will  return  if  the  project  is  completed. 

"I  have  put  in  much  time  on  this  particular 
project  and  I  am  more  than  willing  to  put  in 
a  lot  more.  Especially  when  the  future  and 
livelihood  of  so  many  people  is  in  doubt.  The 
fear  of  raising  Flathead  Lake  has  kept  the 
people  In  that  area  In  a  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty." 

Representative  Manstielo.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  say  a  few  more  words: 

LOCAL    BENKFTTS    TO    MOMTAMA 

Montana  Is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the 
Union  which,  In  the  last  two  decades  has  lost 
miKh  In  the  way  of  poptilailon.  It  Is  not 
because  we  lack  resources,  because  I  be- 
lieve, taken  on  a  comparative  basis  with  any 
other  State,  we  have  as  much  as  most,  and 
more  than  many. 

My  State  has  been  held  back  taecause  of 
the  fact  that  It  has  been  controlled  by  cor- 
porations, who  have  their  chief  Interest  out- 
side the  State,  as  a  whole.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  we  have  been  mined  and  milked 
for  a  good  many  years.  This  project,  the 
Htingry  Horse  project,  is  the  first  project 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana directly. 

Of  course,  many  of  you  may  think  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  and  the  •180.000,000  spent  by 
the  Government  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  present  time  it  does  not  mean  a 
thing  to  the  State  of  Montana.  It  is  a  project 
primarily  for  the  down-river  States  in  the 
Missouri  Basin.  This  is  a  project  which  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
fact  is  that  because  of  it  many  individuals  are 
coming  into  our  State,  hoping  to  establish 
businesses  there. 

We  want  them  to  con.e  in.  We  want  to 
give  our  children  opportunity.  We  want  to 
give  our  people  sectirity. 

And  Z  have  been  pleading  for  this  particu- 
lar project  because  I  believe  In  It  with  my 
whole  heart  and  soul,  and  I  know  that  out- 
side of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  I  speak  for 
all  of  the  people  of  Montana.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

Senator  Corson.  Thank  you  very  much.  sir. 

Representative  Mansfield.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  "Soak-the-Poor"  Tax  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  -(Mr.  Kkutson] 
recently  stated  that  the  Democratic 
Party  had  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress passed  an  Income-tax  law  which 
reduced  corporate  tax  liability  by  $6,000,- 
000.000.  and  pointed  out  that  President 
Truman  had  signed  that  bill  into  law. 


While  the  gentleman  made  a  factual 
statement,  he  was  endeavoring  to  give 
the  Democratic  Party  undeserved  credit 
for  an  enactment  forced  through  the 
Congress  and  upon  the  President  by  a 
coalition,  led  by  Republicans  but  un- 
fortunately participated  in  by  some 
Democrats  which  crossed  party  lines. 

The  credit  or  shame  for  prematurely 
eliminating  the  excess-profits  tax  be- 
longs to  the  Republican  Party  and  its 
present  numerical  majority  in  Congress. 

The  gentleman  also  is  in  error  when 
he  assianes  that  the  so-called  carry-back 
provision  or  the  privilege  of  utilizing 
pi*eviously  unused  credits  from  losses 
applies  only  to  corporations.  The  same 
privilege  applies  to  individuals  making 
the  individual  Income  tax  return.  Of 
course,  individuals  did  not  have  to  pay 
an  excess-profits  tax  and.  therefore,  the 
elimination  of  those  taxes  do  not  accrue 
to  the  direct  benefit  of  individual  tax- 
payers. Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that 
corporations  were  relieved  of  tax  liability 
up  to  as  much  as  90  percent  and  the 
tax  saving  went  immediately  into  dis- 
tributed profits,  the  individual  was  the 
beneficiary  of  this  unfair  special-privi- 
lepe  law. 

Naturally.  I  do  not  boast  of  the  part 
which  some  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  took  in  handing  back  that  $6,000.- 
000.000  gift  to  big  business,  but  it  had. 
at  least,  the  justification  of  repealing  m 
.<:pecific  and  special  wartime  tax. 

But  now  the  Republican  Party,  through 
its  congressional  majority  and  still  with 
the  support  of  a  small  segment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  has  no  respon- 
sibility to  the  people,  has  made  another 
huge  gift  of  about  $4,000,000.000— bil- 
lions, not  millions — to  the  wealthy.  It 
is  another  example  of  the  Republican 
policy  of  "soaking  the  poor  and  coddling 
the  rich." 

I  am  giving  here  a  table  which  shows 
how  little  the  present  income  tax  law 
helps  the  man  with  a  small  income  and 
how  much  It  helps  the  bloated  plutocrat 
of  wealth  and  unending  avarice.  You 
will  notice  that  a  married  man  with  two 
dependents  does  not  save  one  cent  un- 
der this  bill  until  you  reach  the  income 
category  of  more  than  $2,000  a  year. 

A  worker  getting  that  munificent  sal- 
ary and  trying  to  support  a  wife  and  two 
children  would  receive  the  vast  benefits 
of  56  cents  a  week  in  tax  saving  or  $29 
a  year.  That  would  not  pay  the  milk  bill 
for  the  two  children. 

But  a  millionaire  receiving  an  income 
of  $1,000,000  would  save  $1,897.59  a  week 
or  a  total  of  $98,675  In  a  year.  If  his 
income  was  $5,000,000  a  year  he  would 
save  almo.st  one-half  million  dollars  a 
year  under  this  law. 

In  other  words,  we  add  $29  to  the 
spendable  income  of  the  little  fellow 
barely  able  to  scrape  by  on  $2,000  a  year, 
but  we  add  $450,000  a  year  to  the  spend- 
able income  of  the  man  who  could  live  in 
luxury  merely  on  the  interest  of  his  an- 
nual income.  We  give  the  millionaire 
back  more  than  four  times  as  much  in 
one  week  as  the  little  fellow  earns  in  a 
whole  year. 

I  have  tried  to  reduce  this  table  to  a 
point  where  even  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  can  get  the  full  impact  at  a 
glance. 
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Uelp-the-f  ich  tax  reduction  in  terms  of  take- 
home  pi  9 — married  person.  2  deperuUnts 
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H$N.  LEROY  JOHNSON 
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JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 

( lue  to  the  fact  that  I  arranged 

Qalifornia  on  an  official  trip  to 

in  an  air-power  conference 

primarily  because  a  telegram 

losed  the  serious  and  critical 

my  mother.  I  may  not  be  on 

ft  vote  on  the  Mundt  bill  pro- 

Ily  for  the  building  up  of 

or  the  United  States  in  foreign 


gei  leral 


heartily  in  favor  of  the  feneral 

principles  of  the  Mundt  tdlL 

may  be  some  minor  amend - 

would  make  the  bill  better 

irrespective  of  whether  these 

amendmelits  are  passed  or  not.  I  intend 

the  bill. 

approich  the  matter  in  the  following 

Xiring  the  war  we  were  abac- 

uniked  in  the  prosecution  of  the 

unity  we  won  the  great  vic- 

brought  about  «  eaaaatlon  of 

Howevvr.  th*  rnU  objectiv* 

was  not  the  bar«  wmnlng 

.  but  U  WM  rwOly  the  winning 

which  WM  to  toUow  the  Mk  ar. 
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I  have  never  met  a  person  but  what  the] 
hoped  and  many  of  them  expected  ths 
with  the  Winning  of  the  war  the  Alll« 
Nations  would  forge  a  peace  which  woul 
be  permanent.     We  must  realize   thi 
America  came  out  of  the  war  as  a  leadt 
of  the  world  and  particularly  it  was 
special  leader  of  those  who  looked  U 
ward  to  and  hoped  and  prayed  for 
world  of  peace.     Therefore,  to  me  th| 
great  mission  of  the  United  States 
America    today    and    of    the    Congrei 
should  be  to  lead  the  way  and  forge 
necessary  instruments  .that  will  assur( 
the  world  a  laating  peace.    We  r>  ^lia 
that  we  are  havtnt  tronendous  dit; 
ties.   Some  of  our  allies  are  not  coopei 
ing.    Some  of  our  allies  are.  in  fact.  stU 
ring  up  misunderstanding  by  telling  ui 
truths  or  only  half-truths  about  Ami 
ica.   They  are  charging  us  with  impei 
ism  when  in  fact  we  turned  loose  th^ 
PhiUppine    Islands    after    having    helc 
them  for  46  years.     We  not  only  gav< 
them  their  freedom  but  we  entered  int 
agreements  to  help  them  for  a  prol.  r.^t 
period  in  order  that  they  might  dt;ul 
Into  a  strong,  sturdy,  self-reliant,  ir 
pendent  nation.    We  have  given  untoi 
sums  of  money,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  ax 
▼»rlous  other  types  of  help  to  the  unfor^ 
tunate  persons  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

We  must,  and  it  seems  everyone  shoul 
understand  that  a  misunderstood  Ameri 
lea  is  one  that  cannot  be  the  real  lead« 
that  we  should  be.     Much  as  I  dislll 
propaganda,  I  think  we  should  use  tha 
vehicle  to  develop  good  will  for  Amerlci 
By  the  radio  and  other  means  we  shoi 
let  the  world  know  what  America  realli 
is.  namely,  "the  land  of  the  free  an< 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

These  matters  have  been  brought 
fore  the  Congress  by  Membei^  of 
committee  who  have  studied  and  writt* 
this  bill.  I  have  the  utmost  confldenc 
In  them  and  am  willing  to  accept  thel 
Judgment  as  to  what  we  should  do 
how  we  should  do  It. 

There  seems  to  l>e  some  objection  to  th| 
provision  providing  for  the  interchange 
of  .students.  To  me  this  is  a  highl-  imH 
portant  provision  of  the  bill.  It  ha.s  t)e< 
my  pleasure  to  have  traveled  In  manj 
parts  of  the  world  on  official  ml.ssions  f( 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
Hou.se.  I  have  met  students  who  wei 
trained  in  America  in  FYance.  in  Bel* 
gium.  in  England,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt. 
Palestine,  in  Japan,  in  Korea,  in  Chli 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Siam.  Evei 
one  of  these  persons  was  really  an  Amerl^ 
can  ambassador  of  good  will.  In  tl 
student  days  in  America  they  learned 
understand  something  of  the  spirit 
America.  They  learned  to  understani 
how  America  extols  the  individual 
how  it  gives  him  the  utmost  personal  f  r 
dom  and  opportunity.  In  Japan 
committee  had  a  meeting  with  at 
thirty  members  of  the  Diet,  who  had 
trained  in  America.  This  is  a  small  grc 
In  a  large  nation,  but  they  might  be 
very  nuclei  that  wUl  result  In  the 
velopment  of  sell -government  in  Jai 
The5e  people  have  seen  how  it  woi 
They  know  what  obstacles  lie  In  the 
ol  Its  development  and  It  may  be 
they  can  finally  help  brim  thetr  Jai 
comvmdM  to  the  point  where  they 
can  Mneessfully  have  %  scU-iovex 
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address  delivered  by  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz,  on  that  occasion:  a  brief 
summary  of  the  naval  record  of  Vice 
Adm.  Chailes  H.  McMorris;  and  a  brief 
Ijst  of  the  ships  in  the  Navy,  named  for 
Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Admiral  Nimitz.  the  summary  of  the 
naval  record  of  Vice  Adm.  McMorris, 
and  the  list  of  ships  named  for  Alabam- 
ians, were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBO.  as  follows: 
Maemaea  st  n.Brr  aom.  chestes  w.  Miurrz. 

UMITU)  STATES  NAVT.  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPKRA- 

noNS.   AT   UNivEasrrr   of   Alabama,  tusca- 

LOOaA,  ALA.,  JUNE  »,   1»47 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  i>eople  like 
yourselves,  who  live  at  some  distance  from 
our  seacoasts.  are  always  ready  to  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  Navy.  I  hope  this  will 
always  be  so.  for  although  our  ships  and 
planes  and  submarines  are  most  often  seen 
by  the  people  of  our  coastal  cities,  the  Navy 
owes  its  existence  and  its  strength  to  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  where  they  may  Uve 

Tliough  Alabaiha  has  only  a  small  window 
on  the  sea,  iu  citizens  have  maintained 
strong  Interest  and  ties  with  the  Navy.  No 
icM  than  52  ships  have  names  derived  from 
your  State,  counties,  cities,  rivers,  and  clti- 
xcns.  A  battleship,  Alabama,  third  of  that 
name;  a  heavy  cruiser,  Tuscaloosa,  named 
after  your  fair  city;  two  light  cruisers.  Bir- 
minffham  and  Mobile — these  ships  all  have 
marvelous  war  records  In  World  War  U.  Two 
other  ships,  the  U.  8.  8.  Hotcard  W.  GUmore. 
submarine  tender,  and  U.  8. 8.  Nev.  destroyer, 
were  named  after  Alabama  heroes  who  won 
Gongresslonal  Medals  of  Honor.  I  do  not 
believe  any  other  State,  not  even  my  native 
Texas,  can  boast  of  such  a  record. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
Navy's  appreciation  for  the  very  substantial 
contributions  to  the  war  effort  of  this  great 
State  of  Alabama.  Tou  have  given  us  some 
of  our  most  capable  and  dLstlnguished  naval 
olBcers.  and  we  are  counting  on  you  to  supply 
us  with  more  in  the  future.  Men  lU:e  Raph- 
ael Semmes,  who  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Mexican  War  and  then  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  don't  come  along  very  often. 
It  was  Semmes  who  commanded  the  famous 
commerce  raider  Alabama,  which  paralyzed 
Union  commerce  for  2  years.  And  then  there 
is  Rear  Adm.  Richmond  Pierson  Hobson, 
Ck)ngressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  who 
sank  his  ship,  the  Iferrimac,  off  the  entrance 
to  Santiago  Bay  in  order  to  bottle  up  the 
Spanish  Fleet.  That  exploit  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  and  it  wUl  live  forever  in  Ameri- 
can naval  history.  That  wasn't  the  least  of 
Admiral  Hob.son°s  accomplishments,  for  as 
the  Represenutive  in  Congress  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Alabama  he  was  the  most  helpful 
in  esUbllshing  the  Office  of  the  Chief  ot 
Naval  Operations,  the  position  I  now  hold. 
So  you  see,  I  owe  a  very  personal  debt  to  Ad- 
miral Hobson.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  much 
about  one  of  our  most  famous  marine  offi- 
cers. Gen.  Holland  M.  Smiih,  who  also  halls 
from  Alabama.  In  fact,  he  received  a  degree 
from  this  very  university.  You've  all  read  in 
the  newspapers  about  his  exploits  in  the 
Pacific  during  the  past  war.  He  commanded 
the  Fifth  Amphibious  Corps  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  campaigns  and  also  in  the  seiz- 
ure of  Salpaii.  Laier  he  became  commanding 
general  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  Pacific. 
and  served  as  commander  of  expeditionary 
force  troops  at  Iwo  Jlma. 

There  is  another  naval  oflicer  from  Ala- 
bama who  estHblished  a  brilliant  record  In 
World  War  II.  but  I  have  purposely  refrained 
from  mentluuing  him  until  this  moment 
beeauae  he  la  Imt*  toaight  and  I  want  to  be 
aura  he  receive*  the  full  recognition  be  de- 
•arvca.  I  refer  to  Vlot  Adm  Charlat  H. 
MoMorrla,  ot  Wetumpka.  who,  flnt  aa  «! 
w«r   piMM  oCker.   and    theo   my   ^Uat  «l 


staff,  must  receive  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  our  operations  against  the 
enemy  in  the  Pacific.  The  Importance  and 
value  of  his  services  In  these  positions  is 
matched  only  by  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments as  commanding  oflicer  of  the  cruiser 
San  Francisco  during  the  Battle  of  Cape 
Esperance  off  Guadalcanal,  and  as  com- 
mander of  a  cruiser  task  force  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Komandorski  Islands. 

Alabama's  over-all  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  World  War  II  can  never  be  fully 
assessed,  but  I  do  know  that  the  men  you 
sent  overseas,  and  the  long  hours  you  labored 
on  the  home  front  to  produce  all  the  things 
they  and  their  comrades  required,  were  In- 
strumental In  achieving  final  victory.  In 
particular.  I  thank  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama for  participating  In  the  V-12  program, 
and  furnishing  the  Navy  with  vitally  needed 
medical  oflBcers.  Many  others  who  served  in 
the  armed  forces  received  their  education 
here  at  this  university,  and  the  splendid 
performance  of  duty  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Navy  reflects  great  credit  upon  their 
earlier  training.  Among  those  who  did  not 
come  back  are  355  graduates  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

Although  the  shooting  war  has  now  been 
over  for  nearly  2  years.  I  find  no  evidence 
that  the  university's  contribution  to  the 
coimtry's  welfare  has  slackened  in  any  de- 
gree. On  the  ctMitrary,  It  is  currently  par- 
ticipating In  the  naval  aviation  college 
program,  and  has  opened  its  doors  to  a 
great  many  veterans  who  would  otherwise 
be  denied  the  chance  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  I  don't  believe  further  proof  Is 
needed  of  the  splendid  manner  In  which  this 
Institution  Is  fulfilling  Its  obligations  to  the 
Nation. 

I  have  had  many  opportunities  since  the 
end  of  the  war  to  visit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  At  each 
of  these  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
work  being  done  by  students  who  are  also 
veterans.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  cam- 
pus has  been  subject  to  such  a  beneficial 
influence  since  the  birth  of  our  country. 
These  GI  students  are  bringing  to  the 
classroom  an  awareness  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility which  Is  also  a  challenge  to  our 
educators.  I  am  sure  that  faculty  mem- 
bers will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
young  veterans  are  displaying  the  same 
qualities  of  devotion  to  duty,  determination, 
and  willingness  to  learn  that  they  did  In 
the  armed  forces.  And  I  predict  they  will 
leave  their  mark  upon  the  campus,  in  the 
form  of  higher  standards  of  study  and  con- 
duct, for  years  to  come.  I  am  Informed  that 
of  the  approximately  8,000  students  on  this 
campus,  over  half  are  veterans  and  that 
these  veterans  are  upholding  the  generally 
fine  scholastic  records  of  all  GI  students. 

I  pay  special  tribute  also  to  our  educators 
who  are  working  long  hours  to  accommodate 
the  unprecedented  numbers  of  those  desir- 
ing a  higher  education.  They  are  helping  to 
reduce  our  wartime  educational  deficit,  and 
this  is  something  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  as  never  before,  knowledge  is  power- 
power  to  establish  a  real  and  lasting  peace, 
or  power  to  create  weapons  which  can  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  a  greater  part  of 
civilization.  We  must  continually  strive  for 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  every- 
one, for  the  responsibilities  we  bear  in  the 
world  today  call  for  the  fullest  understand- 
ing of  the  forces  which  make  for  peace  or 
war.  Upon  our  success  or  failure  rests  the 
hopes  of  all  peace-loving  nations.  We  must 
nut  faU  our  trust. 

We  hopefully  await  the  ctmcluslon  of  sat- 
isfactory peace  treaties,  and  although  prog- 
ress haa  baaa  dlaoouraglnclT  slow,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  beUeva  that  aatisfactory  agree- 
ments cannot  be  rvached.  If  we  hare  the 
couraft  and  patience  to  bold  onto  our  Ideas 
•troofly  enough,  eventually  rtfht  wUl  pre- 


vail Writing  treaties  is  one  thing,  but  writ- 
ing them  with  good  will  is  another,  and  with- 
out good  will  there  can  be  no  real  peace. 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  are  enough  intelli- 
gent men  of  good  will  in  the  world  to  make 
a  real  peace  possible. 

We  are  united  in  the  desire  to  abolish  war 
for  all  time.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
first  hand  the  death  and  destruction  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  and  who  can  visualize  the  con- 
sequences of  another  war,  are  the  strongest 
advocates  of  peace.  While  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  yet  accomplished  much,  it  Ls 
still  our  best  hojpe  for  lasting  peace.  Here 
.-igain.  we  must  have  patience,  for  If  this  in- 
ternational peace  agency  eventually  proves 
successful.  It  will  reward  all  our  efforts.  We 
should  not  find  it  so  difflcult  to  be  patient, 
for  here  in  the  United  States  we  went 
through  a  very  similar  experience  when  we 
first  obtained  our  Independence  and  were 
struggling  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
satisfactory  to  all.  It  took  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  over  a  decade  to  agree  to 
our  present  Constitution  and  yet  they  had 
the  tremendous  advantages  of  common 
speech,  purpose,  and  effort,  and  had  Just  con- 
cluded a  successful  war  against  a  ccnnmon 
enemy.  How  much  more  difficult  is  tlie 
task  of  the  United  Nations,  as  it  struggtos 
to  achieve  Its  goal  in  spite  of  the  dlfficultlef 
caused  by  language  barrlera,  varirlng  aspira- 
tions, and  conflicting  interesta?  In  the  light 
of  our  own  example,  we  can  hardly  expect 
quick  and  easy  results  from  the  United 
Nations. 

Jtist  as  It  Is  important  to  maintain  our 
faith  In  the  ultimate  success  of  the  interna- 
tional peace  organication.  so  is  it  Important 
that  we  erect  our  own  safegtiards  against  ag- 
gression in  the  meantime.  Before  we  can 
safely  disarm  we  must  make  sure  that  ghree 
prerequisites  have  been  met.  First,  it  Is 
vital  that  sound  and  equitable  peace  treaties 
be  written,  in  order  to  eliminate  at  the  be- 
ginning much  of  the  cause  for  a  future  war. 
Second,  we  must  have  reliable  safeguards 
against  the  possibility  of  a  would-be  ag- 
gressor arming  for  world  conquest.  These 
safeguard?  must  Include  Inspection  if  they 
are  to  be  effective.  And  flnaJly,  there  must 
be  reasonable  assurance  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  a  going,  workable  organization.  No 
nation  with  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  can 
find  fault  with  such  a  program. 

Just  as  education  can  do  much  to  banish 
the  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  that 
leads  to  war,  so  can  it  give  us  the  weapons 
to  prevent  war  if  international  controls  fall. 
History  has  proven  too  often,  and  too  re- 
cently, that  it  is  the  weak,  and  not  the  suong 
nation,  which  invites  attack.  We  must  make 
sure  that  the  means  for  waging  successful 
war  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hate  war 
The  inventive  genius  which  gave  the  United 
States  the  most  effective  weapons  of  World 
War  II  must  always  be  capable  of  giving  us 
more  effective  weapons  than  those  of  possible 
aggressors.  This  becomes  the  responslbllit> 
of  oiu"  educational  institutions,  and  labora- 
tcwies,  for  it  is  there  that  the  technical  skills 
and  knowledge  so  essential  to  the  waging  oi 
modem  warfare  are  acquired.  , 

Think  of  the  unlimited  poasibillties  that 
years  of  peace  can  bring  us  and  remember 
that  it  is  largely  within  our  power  to  in- 
sure the  peace.  Many  war-devastated  na- 
tions look  to  us  to  fulfill  our  responsibility 
as  a  moral  leader  of  the  world.  No  nation 
has  ever  had  a  greater  obligation  to  dvili- 
zatlon.  Now.  more  than  ever,  there  is  need 
for  courage,  foresight,  and  wladom.  But  If 
we  are  willing — each  of  us — to  forget  per- 
sonal desire  and  work  to  the  limit  of  our 
ability  for  the  common  good.  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  emerge  a  happier,  more  pros- 
perous. Nation  and  world. 

To  thoae  at  jrou  who  have  Jvat  et—platwl 
your  educational  work  at  thii  untveralty.  and 
who  are  about  to  start  your  llfv*a ' 
iratiOatlona.  |ood  luc^.  and 
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lASLBS    HOaATIO   MMOKKIS.    CNmo 
STARS    NAVT 

Vice  Admiral  Mclforrls  was  born  In  We- 
tumpka.  Ala.,  on  August  31.  1890.  He  at- 
tended pu  >Ilc  school!)  In  Wetumpka  before 
entering  tlie  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis  Md..  on  June  30.  1908.  from  the 
Stat*  of  A  abania.  Graduated  and  commls- 
en4lKn  In  June  1912.  he  was  pro- 
eutenant  (junior  grade)  on  Jxme 
r^elved  temporary  promotions  to 
and  lieutenant  commander  dur- 
War  I.  and  was  commissioned  in 
on  June  8.  1918,  and  June  3.  1922, 
;  and  sutMcquently  received  pro- 
fullows:  Commander.  October  1, 
captkln,  July  1.  1939;  rear  admiral. 
14.  1942.  and  vice  admiral.  8ep- 
1944 

graduation  in  1912,  Vice  Adml- 

had  consecutive  service  aboard 

battle^lpe  Delaware,  Montana,  tmd  Sew 

participating  In  the  occupation 

in    the    Mexican    campaign    In 

August  of  that  year  he  returned 

S  Montana  for  torpedo  Instruc- 

hlch  he  Joined  the  U  3  S  Mary- 

Nf^vember  18.  1914.    While  serving  In 

id   he  assisted  In   salvaging   the 

which  sank  off  Honolulu  In  1915. 

a  letter  of  commendation  for  as- 

reecuing  passengers  from  a  v«s- 

In  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California 

s|orm  that  y««r. 

to  fit  out  the  U.  8.  8.  8*«t»  at  the 

Mare  laland.  CalU..  ti«  mttmI  in 

fl«atr<|yer  from  her  commlaaionlug.  AprU 

she  proceeded  to  Queenstowu. 

Mn  the  destroyer  fiurce  on  Jun« 

Wiu-ld  War  I.    Detachtnl  (rtun  the 

\ilv  aO,   I9lt.  he  murnrd   to  th» 

••  to  duty  tn  ooonecuuu  with  At* 

V    8   8.  M*r¥4ith  at  the  Pore 

8ht))|>uiMini  Corp.,  Qulncy,  Mass  ,  ai«d 

executive  ottcer  fr^Mtt  her  cion- 

January  itt,  1919,  until  Jxine  ivf 


4\%y 


n 


Nav  A 
•aiumetf 


McMxxrria  aa»um*d  civntnukitd 

8.  ITa^JN  on  June  13,  18 19,  aiid, 

mtMtth    later,    reported    Uvt    s 

al  the  N»vy  fveruitiiMi  siatltm, 

P«     Dttrini  the  amr  IH  JTMN, 

the  Detail  ■•ctl«A,  OWm  P«r> 

slt^i.  Bureau  of  Navt|iatli\t\,  Nivy 

Waahmgtttn,  D.  C,    He  next  be* 

ttMT  «>f  th*  U.  •.  B.  INItiiNore  \u 

tranaferrtuf  tn  September  \\t  the 

lo  the  U   8  t.  BH*n»  and  aervlnt 

i'Mtl««  oMit  until  detached  mi 

ltl«,  «e  rvpurt  r««r  tuiiy  with 

Twt>,  Fleet  taae  l^^r«♦, 

temher  \9U  utttil  May  IMT  Vlee 

«urri«  had  8uty  In  the  D»pMrt> 

manahlp  and  Plight  TMCtlca  «l 

Academy,   Annapolis,   Md  .  where 

>  aaauitaiit  editor  Mt  the  United 

Inatitute  Pruovfdlnc*-    tn  M«y 

command  of  the  deetroyer 

ting  off  the  MaM  o(  MtearaitM 

i«ct>nd  NicarAfftMMl  «M8p8l|M,  Wttli 

4|UMtoona,  battle  fteet     In  Pebru- 

WM  transferred  to  command  the 

itt^t. 

to  th«  Natrtl  AettfMny  In  J\Uy 

Atlmirai  McMorrta  9«mcl  for  S  j—x% 

in  the  Department  of  Kn|ltsh 

and   for   2   years   during   that 

editor  of  the  United  8tatee  Naval 

pfoceedingt.    After  duty  from  Jime 

June    1938  as  navigator  of  the 

C4i(A>rnlo.  he  served  the  two  suc- 

ysiJt  In  the  Detail  Section.  OfDcer 

Division    Btireau    of   Navigation. 

Depaj  tment. 

1997  Vice  Admiral  McMorrls  re- 
nstructlon  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege. Newpc  rt.  R,  I.,  and  completing  the  senior 
course  theie.  he  reported  as  operations  offi- 
cer on  thel  staff  of  Vice  Admiral  Adolphua 


Andrews.  United   States  Navy,   now   ret  re 
commander,    scouting    force.   United    Stat 
Fleet.     He  served  in  that  assignment,  wht 
also    included    duty    from   October    1939 
January    1941    as    operations    officer    of 
Hawaiian  detachment,  until  February  1.  1941J 
when   he   became   war   plaiis  officer  on 
staff  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet 
For  services  In  this  capacity  from  DecemI 
7.  1941.  until  April  15.  1942.  he  was  awsi 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  the  following 
tion: 

"Legion  of  Merit:  For  exceptionally 
torlovis  conduct  In  the  performance  of 
standing  services  to  the  Government  of 
United  States  as  war  plans  officer  on  the  st 
of   the  commander   in   chief.   United   Stat 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  frc 
December  7.  1941.  to  April  15,  1942.     Servli 
with  distinction  In  an  assignment  of  vlt 
Importance  during  the  early  critical  A'W" 
the  Pacific  war.  Vice  Admiral  McMorri."  ren^ 
dered  invaluable  service  to  his  command  an( 
by  bis  initiative  and  Judgment,  contribut 
materially  to  the  conduct  of  our  operatloi 
against   the   Japanese   Empire.     His   profi 
sional  skill  and  devotion  to  duty  reflect 
highest  credit  upon  Vice  Admiral  McMc 
and  the  United  States  naval  service." 

Vice    Admiral    McMorrls    commanded 
U.   8.   S.   San    Francisco  from   May    14    Wit 
November    9.    1942.     For    heroism    as        inH 
mandlng  officer  of  the  5an  Fraacutco  dufit 
the  action  on  October   11-12.   1942.  he   wi 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  and  Is  entitled 
the  ribbon  for,  and  a  facsimile  of,  the 
dentlal  Unit  Citation  »««rded  the  Smt  F' 
njco.  with  the  follovlaB  elutions 

Navy  Cross;  "For  Mtraor^Unary  hen  in 
commanding  oAcsr  oC  tlis  U.  S,  8.  Ssh  ^  un^ 
ri.«cu   diu-lng   the   night  action   against 
enemy  Juuaness  fore*  of  cruisers  and 
stroyers.  October  11 -It.   l»4t.    In  ths 
of    battle    dxurlug    the    entire    sctloa. 
Admiral  McMivrru  fought  his  ship  imll 
maneuvering  with  the  rxpertnrss  of  an  •! 
iieainan  and  striking  at  the  eneaty  with 
teruuned   and  effective   gxinftre  despite 
dlfflcultlea  ixf  night  combat      As  captain 
the  na«slitp.  ht  URSllia  valusbis  servtcs 
the  task  fiwve  commander  and  contribut« 
materially  to  ths  stieeeaa  (\f  our  force* 

Frealdential   Unit  Citatum.  U    8    8    Jgi 
Fr«HiM*i>>    '  F\»r  outstandlitg  perturmaii«'e 
sctitMi  agninat  enemy  Jaitanssa  tarata  off  Aat 
hUand,  lu  the  Sttltxmon  Islantfa  on  tita  nifRI 
of  OtMttber   nil,  and  ag^ln   In  the 
mornma    of    N«>vembar    IS,    lail     In    %1 
latter  engagament,  ihe  Jan  PraacMro  silent 
and  UlaaMad  an  enemy  battleship  «i  a  r« 
«if  a.QtO  jfaNk,  sank  »vne  e«\«>my  d<Mtr\xver,  ai 
8amafa«|  twt«  other  enemy  veeaals     AliU'^ttgl 
^a«vllv  drtmaged  by   II  majtvr  ealiber  hit 
•he  lived  to  Aght  again,  her  survival  s  dl 
tinctive  tribute  to  ttaa  valorous  aiUrli  o| 
olUcera  anff  men.* 

m  December  IHt,  VIee  Admiral  MrMv^rt 
aasuined  ctunmand  of  Cruiser  Task  Ftirca 
(Operating  in  the  North  FaclAc      Referrlitg 
the    Rattle    of    the    KomandorUl    IsUnc 
Admiral   Ring's  Arat  raport  on  tha  Unit 
Btatee  Navy  at  War  states;    -•     •     •     tl 
enemy,  lata  in  March  IMS.  undertook  to  sui 
port  the  two  garrisons  by  sanding  throi 
a  small  but  hsavUy  protected  convoy.    Kar 
on  tha  morning  of  March  M.  a  unit  or  our] 
North  FaeiAc  Foroa,  commanded  by  Vice  Adra, 
C.  H.  McMorrls.  encountered  the  advanclni 
enemy  force,  which  Included  heavy  and  He 
cruisers,  soma  dsstroyers  and   cargo  shlL 
about  68  milss  south  of  the  KomandorS! 
Peninsula.    Our    force,    although    outnum- 
bered, cloeed  for  atUck. 

"The  engagement  which   followed   dsval< 
oped  Into  a  running  gunArs  dual  bati 
our  cruUers  5sit  Laka  City  snd  Riehnu 
and  enemy  crtilsers.    ThU  was  followed  by 
torpedo  attack  delivered  by  our  destroyers,] 
upon  completion  of  which   the  enemy   ra* 
tired  In  the  direction  of  Paramtuhlru.   SOOJ 
miles    to   ths   wsstward.     Our   damage 


Kt.  were  light.     While 

1)   the  enemy   Is  not 

iperlor   enemy   force. 

3']  hours,  had  been 

Ing  Japanese  garrl- 

ig  this  action,  Vtca 

[awarded  the  Dlstln- 

wlth    the   following 

Medal:   "For  excep- 
^vice  to  the  Govern- 
In  a  duty  of  great 
gander    of    a    cruiser 
Mnst  enemy  Japanaaa 
Lleutlan  area.  March 
»rceptlng   an   enemy 
rce.  escorting  a  con- 
Rear  Admiral  Mc- 
the     enemy      and 
^clc.     Tactically  dls- 
numbered    force    for 
he  achieved  a  com- 
compelUng  the  Jap- 
krd  the  Kuriles  with 
Users  whlls  Impair- 
comparatively  light. 
It y    as   a   leader   and 
IcMorrls  disrupted  a 
id   prevented   sorely 
reaching    Japanese- 
in  area." 
Admiral   McMoirls  as* 
>t   Stuff  and  Aide  to 
W.    Nimlta.   United 
ler   In  Chief,   Pacific 
areas.    Fvir  his  aerv- 
ring  the  final  phi 
WId  War  II.  he 
lieu  uf  a  second  Dls- 
|al.  with  tha  follow* 

Id  Dtsttngutshed 

»pttni\ally  merit«tri< 

hunent  «\f  the  United 

Mt  rea|Mmsil>llity  aa 

Iff   and   aide   to   the 

hilted  States  Pacific 

|areas.  fn^m  July  1943 

krged  with  the  ctnir* 

lataff    members.    Vice 

»rvued   the  pre|xara* 

Strategic  and  tarllaal 

\»  against  the  enemy 

Gilberts    Marahalls, 

ttllne    UlanUa,    Iwo 

bd.  Ill  adtliihm    ren* 

inre  in  the  rapture 

kilal,  In   the  BupiMtrt 

)Mign,  m  aitarka  on 

^he  Japaneaa  Rm|Ur« 

la  nsval  )\haae  \\t  the 

)p      enemy  1     defeat . 

jadvsiK'e  of  our  ((^rt^ee 

AdmirMi  MrM«trri», 

lent  snd  eff«xrta,  con* 

the  success   of  our 

anemy.    Kts  profes* 

ni<m   to   the   fulfill- 

It    task    reflect    great 

uplMM  the  hlgheKt 

iltai     Rtatei     naval 

net  Admiral  McMor* 

commander,  Fourth 

lof  this  ct^mmsnd  on 

]  ordered  to  duty  with 

Department.  Wash* 

Ivy  Cross,  the  Dlstln- 

[the  Legion  of  Merit. 

7nlt  Clutlon   to  the 

Ice  Admiral  McMorrls 

Mce    Medal:     Victory 

Second  Nlcaraguan 

Is    entitled    to   the 

^e  Medal.  Fleet  Clasp; 

ipalgn  Medal:  the 

and  the  World 
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vice  Admiral  McMorrls'  wife.  Mrs.  Ellaa- 
beth  M.  McMorrls.  daughter  of  Colonel  David 
Bralnard  Case.  U.  S.  A.,  resides  at  Marietta. 
Pa.  His  son.  David  Spencer  McMorrls,  Prince- 
ton. 1940.  was  a  lieutenant  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve dvirlng  the  war  and  serving  on  the 
U.  8.  S.  Sovth  Dalmta  when  the  surrender 
ceremonies  took  place  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

Vice  Admiral  McMorrls'  official  address  Is 
Wetumpka.  Als. 

No  less  th.'in  52  ships  have  names  derived 
from  Alabama  counties,  cities,  rivers,  and 
cltlaens.  Battleship  Alabama,  third  of  that 
name:  a  heavy  cruiser,  Tttsoaloosa,  named 
after  that  fair  city;  two  light  cruisers,  Bir- 
minghmm  and  Jfob<I«. 

Among  ships  named  for  persons  from  Ala- 
bama are  two  named  for  Medal  of  Honor 
winners,  both  deceased.  They  are:  U.  8.  8. 
Howmrd  W.  Gilmore  (AS-16),  named  for 
Commander  Howard  W.  Gilmore,  USN.  born 
In  Sclma.  Ala  :  and  U.  S  8.  New  <DD-€18), 
named  for  John  D.  New.  Pfc.  USMC.  bom  In 
Mobile.  Als. 

Other  ships  named  for  Alabams  persons 
are: 

U.  8.  8.  Austin  (DB-I5> .  for  John  A.  Austin, 
ChCarpenter,  Warrior,  Ala. 

U.  8.  S.  CiarJes  E.  Brannon  (DR-44g|,  for 
Ensign  Charles  K.  Brannon,  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

U.  S.  8.  RrocI;  (APD-83),  for  Bnslgn  John 
W   Brock.  New  Brockton,  Ala. 

*U,  8.  8.  Dortch  (DD-«70).  for  Capt,  Isaac 
P.  Dortch.  Oadaden.  Ala. 

U.  8.  8.  Oaorge  F.  £ilto(t  (AP-105).  for  MaJ. 
Oan,  Qaorga  P.  Bllott,  USMC, 

U,  S  8.  ffrary  A  Wilfjf  (DM-ll).  tor  Ad* 
mtral  Henry  A   Wiley.  Troy,  Ala, 

U  8.  8  JTallr  (DI><eUl.  for  Lt.  Stanton  F, 
Kslk. 

U.  S.  S.  If  lag,  ftwp  Commander  Frank  R, 
King,  Albany,  Ala. 

U,  8  8,  MahNn  (DD-<iOi.  for  Lt  <J|)  John 
T.  Malvln,  Salma,  Ala, 

V  8  8,  ttfl  4.  Sratf  (DR-1«tl.  for  Rnslgn 
Meal  A   Srott,  M«mtgomery.  Ala. 

U  8  8  NeM<ei(  (Dl  38SI.  for  Lt  Cumdr. 
■yron  •  Nawall,  Camp  Mill.  Ala 

U.  S  8.  H»nr$  W  TMcktr  iDDgni,  fur 
Nanry  W.  Tucker,  j^armaclst  mate  third 
riass,  Birmingham   Ala 

U  8.  8  NoWn  (UM«  Ml,  Mr  Raar  Adm 
RUhUHMid  F   Hobw>n   Oi^ansbnro,  Ala. 

U.  8.  S  J«»Mm  Ntiod  (DD-4MI,  for  Raai 
Adm    John  NtMMl,  Florence    Ala 

U  •  i.  /oMa  9  «foherf«  lAFD^h  Mr  Bn- 
slgn John  f).  Robert*.  RiMa,  Ala, 

V)  8  8  (ViMMiNd  /Hf'am  (AFD  Ml  U*  Os. 
inutid  Ingrani.  gunner'n  iiiate,  Riimingham. 
Ala, 

U  •  •  Forf^f/leM  (Dl>^«ni.  for  Rear 
Adm  Lewis  B  Fnrtarneld  Ortanvilla,  Als 

U  8  8  Rf>rar«  (DD-«7«i.  for  Charles  I. 
and  Jack  R  Mogar*.  both  Sir,  Birmingham, 
Ala, 

U,  B,  8  Slater  (DB-TOg),  for  Frank  O 
Slater,  88c.  Marshall  County.  Ala, 

U.  B.  B,  Tmtum  (AFD-gl).  for  Lt,  Comdr. 
Laurloa  A,  Tsttim,  Chambers  County,  Ala, 

U,  B,  8.  rftomHlil  (DB-195).  for  Lt.  (Jgl 
Leonard  W.  Thornhlll,  Lamlson,  Ala. 

Navy  ships  named  for  oountleH  in  Alabama 
are:  WiM,vron  *  (AKAMi:  Autauga  lAK  IMi, 
Stowal'  (AK  163):  BtiilocAc  (AK  168); 
Mairngo  (AK  194):  CVii'tori  (APA  S8):  Clav  < 
(APA  S8):  Shnore  •  (APA  48):  Foyettc  >  (APA 
43),LsMiar>  (APA  47):  Sumter'  (APA  68): 
Clebarne'  (APA  7S):  Crenshaw  (APA  76): 
CuUman  (APA  78):  Oenev  (APA  86): 
Shelbf  (APA  106):  Colbert  (APA  146): 
Loicnd^s'  (APA  164):  La«der«ale>  (APA 
179):  Pickets  (APA  190);  Taliade^a  (APA 
206). 

Navy  ships  named  for  rivers  In  Alabama 
are:  Conaba  (AG  62):  rombigbee'  (AOG 
11);  Isoatsippa'  (AOG  27);  Con«cttA  (AO 
108). 


Tke  Leaders  •£  At  So-Qlled  Arab  Higher 
Committee  Sboold  Bt  •■  Trial  at 
Nuremberf,  Not  Accredited  h»  tbe 
United  Nations 


'  Also  iMuned  for  counties  In  other  States, 
■Also  named  for  rivers  In  other  Ststes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Monday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr,  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cent  people  of  America  learned  with  hor- 
ror a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  so-called 
Higher  Arab  Committee,  headed  by  the 
notorious  collaborator  with  the  Nazis. 
Haj  Amin  El-Hussein,  the  Mufti  of  Jeru- 
salem, has  been  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  Assembly, 

I  would  have  thought  the  Mufti's 
blood-stained  record  is  known  to  alL  I 
have  in  my  own  flies  a  copy  of  a  carefully 
documented  statement  showing  his  war 
record  of  active  collaboration  with  the 
Axis,  which  was  presented  to  our  State 
Department  more  than  a  year  ago. 
HIS  SIMS  roacrvKM 

It  now  appears.  )x>w«ver,  that  not  only 
will  the  Mufti  not  face  trial  for  his  war 
rrlmes  in  company  with  his  accomplices 
in  international  crime  and  race  murder, 
but  tliat  h«  is  to  be  welcomed  bsck  into 
Uie  family  of  nations,  his  sins  forfotten 
and  forgiven.  The  MufU  was  one  of 
those  who  enthuaiasilcally  aided  and 
abetted  the  horrible  HlUer  plan  for  kill- 
ing off  all  Jfwl.^h  p<H>pIe, 

But,  foitunalrb-  ftvi*  woild  morallt)*, 
not  everyone  has  forgotten,  X  iMive  re« 
tMflved.  and  I  believe  that  every  Member 
hat  received,  a  copy  of  a  biiUlant  atudy 
of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  and  of  the 
M»ir<>appolntfd  Arab  apok^^men.  and  thr 
MufU,  pitpared  by  the  Nation  AN»tHiate>, 
thorouvhly  documented,  and  preaented 
briefly  and  ronclaely, 

Under  pellnl^alon  to  extend  my  re- 
msrtta,  X  now  inaert  in  the  Ricoiio  ihe 
flrst  nine  papes  of  this  document,  and 
urge  MriubtMN  it)  ltH>k  at  their  own  copy 
and  ace  there  the  ivpixKlvictlon  of  plioto* 
gi'apha  of  the  Mtirti  wtUi  Hitler,  with 
Himmler.  with  hla  Riotm  troopa,  and 
tropics  of  olBrtal  NaiM  documenta  proving 
the  MuftO  blood  guilt; 
The  AaAB  HtoNKs  OoMMrrrax  or  Palutink 

The  Political  Oontmittee  of  tha  OanarsI 
Assembly  ol  tits  IJnitad  Rations  decided  on 
May  7.  1867,  without  a  dlaaenuug  vote,  to 
Inviu  the  Arab  Higher  Commlttae  tu  testify 
before  U  on  Ute  Palestine  qviestlon. 

The  Invitation  was  extended  after  an  as- 
surance from  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
represents  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arab 
population  of  Palestine.  Moreover,  a  qiaelal 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened, under  pressure  of  the  Arab  states,  tn 
order  to  Issue  the  Invltstlon  In  a  form  which 
would  Invest  the  Arsb  Higher  Committee 
with  the  same  dlplomstlc  status  as  the  Jew- 
ish Agency  for  Palestine,  the  Internationally 
recogulaed  repreaentatlve  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

It  Is  important,  in  view  of  tbe  sxtraordl- 
nary  emphasis  placed  on  ths  testimony  of 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee,  to  examine  Its 
origin.  Ita  membership,  lu  leadership,  and 
Its  purpose. 


COMlCnTBX  APPOINTSD  BT  ABAS  LBACtA 

The  Arab  Higher  Committee  of  Palestine 
Is  a  creattire  of  the  Arab  League  comprising 
Cgypt.  Iraq,  SyritL.  Lebanon.  Transjordan 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen.  The  head  of  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee  is  the  ex-Muftl  ot 
Jertualem.  HaJ  Amln  el-Hiisseini,  a  full  part- 
ner of  the  Axis  before  and  during  World 
War  n.  and  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war  vrho 
has  found  asylum  In  the  Palace  of  the  King 
of  Qgypt. 

The  Arab  Higher  Committee,  representing 
the  six  Arab  parties  of  Palestine,  came  Into 
existence  in  1936.  A  year  later  It  was  estab 
lished  thHt  the  Mufti  and  his  fifiinrnlataa  to 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee  were  reaponatble 
for  the  1936  riots  which  took  a  toll  of  hun- 
dreds Of  British.  Jewish,  and  Arab  lives.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Palestine  Government  In  1937 
declared  the  committee  Illegal  and  ordered 
it  disbanded.  Some  of  Its  members  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  Seychelles.  Others.  In- 
dtiding  its  chairman,  the  Mtiftl  of  Jerusalem 
edeaped  to  Syria,  whence  they  contlntied  to 
direct  Arab  operations.  During  his  ezUe  In 
Syria,  the  Mufti  even  stioceeded  In  llqvUdat- 
ing  naoat  of  the  Arab  leaders  of  Palestine  wh< 
opposed  him  and  his  policies. 

UntU  1943.  the  Arsb  Higher  Committee 
had  no  formal  existence.  The  Mufti.  In  th<> 
interval,  had  moved  from  Syria  to  Iraq,  where 
he  organised  the  revolt  against  the  British 
In  1941.  Whan  that  faUed.  he  fled  to  Ger- 
many and  there  played  hU  role  as  Axis  ally 
In  the  war  agalnat  the  United  Natlona. 

In  IMS.  a  ntunber  of  prominent  Palea- 
tmian  Arabs  made  an  effort  to  saUbltah  an 
Arab  Higher  Committee  but  were  preaan^ed 
iron)  achieving  their  purpoae  by  fullowars 
of  the  Mufti  who  had  remained  In  Palestine 
durUki  the  war  and  who  feared  thai,  la  the 
abMMe  ot  t4)e  Mufti.  Uie  mtm  body  would 
ottat  thetn  from  leadeiabtp. 

In  Itei,  however,  tte  atort  to  astabliali 
an  Arab  KIgbar  Oommttlaa  waa  given  sum> 
ulua  whan  tbe  Arab  atataa.  undw  Irltlsh  Ut- 
centiva,  began  to  form  what  haa  a««  be* 
coma  known  as  the  Arab  League,  Ir  •■!>> 
tember  of  that  ye«r,  political  leaden  from 
naigbbomm  Arab  countrtaa  eaaM  %o  Pa)ee< 
Una  lo  \urga  PalaaUnian  Araba  lo  agree  aaaong 
ihemaalvas  ui\  the  eompoalUon  ttf  an  Arab 
Higher  CHaumlitae,  Tbeaa  auampu  atalu 
ntet  with  talltira,  due  In  every  instanee  to 
Ihe  oppoetMon  of  the  followara  of  the  Mufti 
%hu  ware  lM|pe^(Uy  awaitiitg  bla  return  ttwx 
t.)annany  and  h4a  reauntpMon  of  leaderablu 

A  temporary  truea  was  aatabliabad  la  mi 
when  Muaa  al  Alaml,  a  mild  »\4p8ori«r  of 
I  ha  Mxini,  was  recnguiaad  by  tha  Arab  Ltasuf 
aa  Uta  aola  repreaanuuve  tit  PalaaUnian 
Ai<abs.  itending  the  formation  of  a  PalaaUne 
Arab  Mt«hpr  Omimiiiee 

A  ftw  mtmtlMi  sfiai  Vl>day,  when  thr 
NviMriiii  fMmlly,  U)  their  great  asitmiahment 
lovutd  that  the  BriUsh  ware  reluctant  to  tr\ 
the  Mvini  as  a  war  criminal,  they  were  em- 
boldened o))enly  to  dvmsnd  the  retvirn  of  the 
MufU  and  his  aides  to  Paleatlne.  In  thiK 
tliey  aTre  Joined  by  Uie  Arab  sUtes  snd  th« 
Arsb  League. 

In  November  IMA.  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Syria.  Jamil  Mardam.  headed  an  Arab  del* 
egaUon  to  Palestine,  the  sole  purpoae  of 
which  was  to  solve  tbe  problem  of  setting 
up  an  Arab  Higher  Oonunlttea.  The  Husaelni 
rumlly  Anally  agreed  to  the  eatabllshment  of 
an  Arab  Higher  Committee  on  the  promise 
thst  the  Arab  League  would  Induce  the 
BrltUh  to  release  Jamal  Husaelni.  nephew 
of  the  Mufti,  from  his  internment  in 
Rhodesia  as  a  pro-Axis  leader.  Assurance 
was  also  given  to  them  that  the  chairman - 
Bhlp  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  would 
be  held  open  for  the  Mufti  on  his  retiurn. 
and  that  the  vice  chairmanship  wotild  be 
assigned  to  Jamal  Husselni.  When  most  of 
the  seats  had  also  been  assigned  to  the 
Husselni  family,  the  Arab  Higher  Committee 
was  established. 

Leaders  of  the  other  Palestine  Arsb  parUea 
attacked  the  forms  Uon  of  the  committee  on 
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thut   It  WM   unr*prM«ntativ«. 

A4Kb  prvM  drmKnded   th«  holdlnft  of 

No  notice,  howevar.  waa  taken  ot 

(4>)tcUon«.    Soon  afur  lU  formation. 

th«  commlttM  «m  boyeotMd  trtn 

of  lu  own  mcmbsra  And  WM  again 

IvtlcJ 


tht  irfund 

Tha 

eltctloila 

th 
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by 

dtMHil 

In  Fi^ruary 
leaaed 
to  Pule^tl 
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to  tncl 
of    the 
Mufti's 
pollciM 
the  leaders 
parties 
Com  ml 


Arub 


udc 


1944.  Jamnl  Huaaelnl  «aa  ra> 
the  British  and  permitted  to  return 
ite.     He  immediately  reestabluhed 
Higher  Commute*  and  enlarged  It 
•ome  20  membara.    But  two>rhirda 
memberithip    waa    aaalgned    to    the 
representative*  or  aiipporters  of  his 
Again  this  action  waa  opposed  by 
of  the  At*  other  Paleatlne  Ar.ib 
Ten   member*  of  the  Arab  Higher 
<tee  split  with  It  and  formecf  another 
group  known  as  the  Arab  Higher  Front,  leav- 
ing the  Arab  HlRber  Committee  to  the  ex- 
clusive waaaaalon  of  the  Husselni  family 

In  Jvn*  c<  1046.  the  Mufti  escaped  ^rom 
hla  for  ed  residence  in  Paria  and  reached 
Egypt.  The  Arab  League,  meeting  then  in 
Bludan  Syria,  entered  Into  negotiations  with 
the  lilulti  and.  soon  thereafter,  took  things 
into  ItaJQwn  hands  and  appointed  the  present 
(hip  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee. 
astaMlahlng  the  Mufti  as  chairman;  his 
nephew  Jamal  Husselni.  as  vice  chairman; 
Dr.  Husietn  Khalldt  a^  secretary  general,  and 
Emll  Olkourl  and  Ahmad  Hllml  as  members 

TH&JKAB 


The 
-«i^ary  of 


Arab 
1  »45 


has  be«  a 


LSACCT'S  BXLATION  TO  PALESTINl 

Leagrue  was  esUbllshed  In  Pebru- 

and  Its  principal  function  to  date 

to  demand   the   independence   of 

and  the  ending  of  Jewish  immlgra- 

in  general,  to  prevent  the  Imple- 

mentati()n  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 

the  member  states  of   the  Arab 
Miopted  the  following  resolution  on 
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end  of  the  last  war.  Palestine,  like 

Arab  states  detached  from  the  Otto- 

e.   was   liberated    from   OtUiman 

<lntnlnal|lon.      Having    become    autonomous. 

no  longer  dependent  on  any  other 


rreaty  of  Lausanne  proclaimed  that 

would  be  settled  by  the  Interested 

But  If  Palestine  has  not  been  able  to 

own  destiny,  it  is  nevertheless  true 

on  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of 

lnde|}endence  that  the  Covenant  of  the 

Nations  In  1919  settled  her  status. 

ternational  existence  and  tndepend- 

thej-efore  cannot  de  Jure  be  questioned 

than  can  the  independence  of  any 

country. 

reasons  beyond  her  will,  her  Inde- 

has  failed  to  materialize,  this  clr- 

cannot  constitute  an  obstacle  to 

partlf'lpatlon  of  Palestine  in  the  work  of 

of  the  League. 

te  signatories  of  the  present  Cov- 

cohsider  that,  under  these  conditions 

ij»ason  of  the  special  circumstances 

Palestine,  until  that  country  can 

"  the  effective  attributes  of  her  In- 

It  behooves  the  Council  of  the 

designate  an  Arab  representative 

who  will   participate  In   its 


Stat 


ill 
lecce. 


t) 
Pal  retine 


existence  of  the  Arab  League  was  offl- 

rei  istered   at   the   organizing   confer- 

tjie  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco 

The  League  was  the  culmination 

t|ian  4  years  of  effort  which  had  b**n 

by  Anthony  Eden,  then  Foreign 

of  Great  Britain. 


LIAOUS    or    THI    AaAB    LXAOXn 

ih*  opening  of   th*  Extraordinary 

'*  tha  United  Nations  on  Paleatlna. 

pretenses  have  been  dropped  as  to  th* 

Mufti  of  J*rusal*m  as  Chairman 

Higher  Commlttaa  and  tha  man 

M 


tlie 
ATkb 


tttter 


naitad 


taeognitlon  aeeordad  tiM  Mttttt 

•twngthenad  by  th*  IM  of  dal*. 
oy  th*  Arab  Highar  Commlttaa 


to  rapraaant  It  bafora  tha  Political  Cor 
ta*  of  th*  Unlt*d  Nations.     In  a  nx 
addraaB*d  to  th*  Sacrttary  0*neral 
4,  1947.  from  Cairo,  th*  headquartei       { 
Mufti,   Huasatn   Khalldl   presented   th* 
lowing  names:  Kmll  Ohourl.  Rajai  Hui 
Henry    Katan.   Waaaf    Kamal.   Isa   N   ki 
Rasam  Khalldl. 

Of  this  list.  Kmll  Ohourl  alon*  Is  a 
ber  of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee.    Qt 
Ave  other  members,  one  is  a  cousin 
Mufti,   and   two— Wasef   Kamal  and  . 
Khalldl— are  notorious   for  their  Ion? 
aasoclatlon  with  the  Mufti  In  bis  A 
tlvlties. 

THE    DOSSIER    or    THS    MUm    AND    Al 

Hal  Amin  el-Husaeini.  Mu/tl  of  Jer 

Haj  Amin  el-Husselni  has  a  long-t. 
ord  of  complicity  with  terrorUm.     R 
slble  for  the  Arab  rloU  in  Palestine  _ 
he  fled  to  Transjordan  to  escape  a  i, 
sentence   of    imprisonment,    returning 
after  complete  amnesty  had  been  gran' 

In  1922,  he  became  the  Mufti  of  Je 
and  later  the  President  of  the  Supre 
lem  Council,  during  which  period  he 
his   disposal    more   than    100.000   po 
year 

The  Shaw  Commission,  appointed 
British  Government  to  investigate  t:       1| 
riots,  attributed  to  the  Mufti  a  shart 
responsibility  for  these  riots,  in  wh 
Jews  were  killed  and  239  wounded, 
tion  was  taken  to  curb  his  activities 
the   result   that   in    1936  he  again    w; 
sponsible  for  new  attacks  upon  the  J( 
Paleatlne     At    the   same    time,    he 
the  asaaaslnation  of  hundreds  of  pro. 
Arabs,  including  24  leading  Palestine 
who  refused  to  accept  his  leadership. 
The  captured   files  of  the  German 
Command    in    Flansburg   at    the    war'a 
reveal  that  the  Arab  riots  of  1936  in 
tine   were   carried    out    by   the    Mufti 
funds   supplied    by    the    Nazis.     The    r 
states:     •Qnly    through    funds    made    ^ 
able   by   Germany  to   the   Grand   MiifM 
Jerusalem,  was  It  possible  to  carry  i     • 
revolt  in  Palestine." 

Following    his    escape    from    Palest     r 
Syria  and  later  to  Iraq,  he  and  his  henc 
men  were  directly  responsible  for  th^  an 
Jewish  pogrom  in  which  almost  400       a 
men.  women  and  children  were  stab      i 
brutally  clubbed  to  death  In  the  str>     s 
Bagdad      An    Investigating    committee 
p<Jinted  by  the  legitimate  Iraq  Govern 
following  its  restoration  after  the  re 
1941.  declared    that   the  causes  of   tl.e 
turbance,   "are.   in    the   opinion   of   t 
vestigatlng     committee.     Nazi     propu^ 
emanating  from  the  following  sources: 
the  German  League:   (2)  the  Mufti  of  , 
salem  and  his  henchmen  who  followed 
to  Iraq.     This  man  was  accorded  en..^ 
astic  reception  in  Iraq  and  has  turned  ft 
hi.s  own  use  to  disseminate  many-side     N 
propaganda.     His   Influence  on  gover       c 
and  army  circles  became  so  strong  t;. 
could  give  orders  to  his  group  to  set  to 
to  spread  anti-Jewish  and  anti-British  p; 
ganda  among  all  classes  of  the  populat 
In  Iraq  the  Muftis  first  undertakin 
to  organize  the  Iraqi  revolt  with  Jer 
Husselni.    now   vice   chairman   of   the   . 
Higher  Committee,  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Iraqi  revolt. 
Mufti  escaped  to  Tehran  and  found  refuj 
the    Japanes*    embassy.      Prom    thera 
escaped  to  Italy.    In  October  of  1941.  he  „ 
ferred  with  Mussolini.  Ciano.  and  Dlno  Alfl. 
From  Rome  he  communicated  with  Ba 
Moalems  under  Italian  rule  in  Yugoslavia 
Albania.  ^,. 

In  November  1941.  ha  went  to  ■•rlln. 
Naau  establUhed  a  special  ofBc*  for  hi 
Berlin  *ntltl*d.  "Buro  daa  Oroamuftl.  ■  ^ 
branches  organlaad  latar  In  other  parta 
Oarmany  and  Italy.    Rii  aotlvitlas  inciut 
propaganda,  aapionag*.  organisation  of  Mu 
lem  military  uniu  In  AxU.occuoiad  count rl 


and  tluaala.  *atablish> 

of  an  Arab  brtgada  and 

kcoiunm  activities  In  tha 

Ing  sabotaga  and  p&ra> 

propaganda  work,  th* 

his  disposal  not  only 

Ped  radio,  but  radio  sta* 

Tokyo,  and  Athens.    In 

^ptmslbl*  for  sending  to 

3us  propaganda  publlca* 

Ire  extended  throughout 
Ic    had    a    subofflce    In 

^o  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and 
branching  out  all  along 
sntler  in  Mersine.  Alex- 

I  Adana.    and    Diarbekr. 

ired  information  directly 

inu  in  Palestine.  Syria, 
lined  close  contact  with 
prman    Intelligence    In 

ftt  established  a  para- 
j  school  for  Arabs. 
^der  his  direction.  Arab 
led    In    wireless    trans- 
lives,   and   demolitions. 

were  parachuted  into 
Iraq.  A  number  of  them 
British.  On  a  number 
^a^ents.  with  the  help 
llephone  and  pipe  lines 
Palestine  and  sabotaged 
I  In  Irciq. 

luitrs   accomplishments 
^11    of    Moslem    military 

to  recruit  for  the  Oer- 

id  some  500.000  soldiers 

^a,  and  AlgerUi.    In  Asi- 

Ibiirated    with    Moslem 

White  Russian  traitors 
>rm  pro-Axis  legions. 

to  organize  Axis  Arab 
[Arab  students  in  Ger- 
^ers  of  war  who  followed 
legionnaires  wore  the 
^h  Free  Arabia  patches 

rigade  had  been  recog- 

Shurchiil    in    1944.    the 

1 2.  with  the  consent  of 

KJU  all   Arabs   in   Ger- 

festlne.  Iraq.  Egypt,  and 

Brigade. 

of  the  Japanese  that 
In  the  South  Pacific 
tl    recorded    numerous 
tre    beamed    to    India, 

ll,  MaJ  Gen.  Erwin  La- 
I  officials  of  the  Abwehr. 
among  the  captured 

wrote:  "The  Grand 
I  to  go  to  Iran,  is  cur- 

with  the  Abwehr  II 
the  Abwehr).  Accord- 
fehran  he  Is  safe  with 

le  2.   1942.  Lahotisen 
:  'The  Italian  na- 
took  part  in  discus- 
Mufti  concerning  the 
Bclions  with  the  Grand 
fof  Abwehr  II.  In  ordi?r 
Jlidarity   of   the   Axis 

ily  13,  1942.  Lahous<n 

in  his  secret  diary:  "A 

|chlef  of  the  Abwehr" 

i^waa  also  Hitlers  rep- 

_  for  the  Franco  revolt 

Repu  bl  lean    Govern  • 

Mufti  of  Jerusalem 

Iment  of  the  chief.     I 

the  discussion.    Th* 

lo  the  chief  that  tho 

^n  Freedom  Movement. 

well  as  the  followeni 

^n^e  Minister.  KallanI 

4t  agalnat  Britain). 

or  aaboug*  and 
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■adlt^on  In  the  Near  last  in  accordance  with 
th*  purpo***  of  Abwehr  II." 

Waae/  Kamal 

Wasef  Kamal,  member  of  a  welNknown 
Nablus  family  and  a  taacher  by  profession,  is 
notorious  for  his  extremist  propaganda  among 
his  students  and  for  his  association  with  the 
Istaklll  Party  during  the  disturbances  in  Pal- 
estine In  and  after  1936,  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  in  Nablus  and 
played  a  role  In  the  organization  of  the  1936 
riots.  Arrested  in  that  year,  he  soon  escaped 
to  Transjordan  and  later  to  Iraq.  An  ally  of 
the  Mufti,  he  played  an  Important  role  in  the 
Iraqi  rebellion  of  1941  against  the  British. 

From  Iraq,  he  escaped  to  Turkey.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  war  he  remained  in  Tur- 
key as  an  agent  of  the  German  Secret  Service 
from  which  he  received  a  salary.  In  1943  he 
went  to  Italy  and  Germany  where  he  served 
as  one  of  the  closest  collaborators  of  the 
Mufti.  He  returned  to  Syria  in  April  1946. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  Arab  leaders  excluded 
from  the  amnesty  of  November  1946.  because 
he  is  regarded  as  dangerous. 

In  April  1947.  Wasef  Kamal  was  appointed 
by  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  as  a  member 
of  a  propaganda  delegation  to  the  United 
States.  Having  arrived  in  this  country,  he  is 
In  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Rasem  Khalidi 

Rosem  Khalldl.  member  of  a  well-known 
Jerusalem  family  and  a  former  Palestine 
Government  official,  has  been  one  of  the  clos- 
est collaborators  of  the  Husselni  family,  and 
particularly  of  the  Mufti. 

In  1936.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Axis-spon- 
sored Palestinian  Arab  uprisings,  he  waa  a 
member  of  the  most  intimate  Inner  circle 
of  HaJ  Amin  el-Husselni. 

In  1937.  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee,  he  was  a  member  of  an 
underground  committee  which  directed  Arab 
terrorism  in  Palestine.  After  his  arrest  in 
1938.  he  fled  to  Syria  and  then  to  Iraq,  where 
he  Joined  the  Mufti  in  organizing  the  Iraqi 
rebellion  of  1941.  After  Ite  failure  he  fled  to 
Ankara  and  thence  to  Italy  and  Germany 
In  the  midst  of  the  war.  in  1943.  he  served 
as  an  announcer  on  the  Axis-Arabic  radio 
station  in  Athens.  Since  1944  he  has  been 
a  memlier  of  the  Mufti's  personal  entou- 
rage, first  in  Berlin  and  later  in  Paris.  In 
July  1945  he  returned  to  Egypt  and  in  No- 
vember 1946  was  included  in  the  Palestine 
Governments  amnesty.  Although  permit- 
ted  to  returr.  to  Palestine,  he  preferred  to 
remain  In  Egypt.  Most  recently,  the  United 
States  Consul  refused  to  grant  him  a  visa 
to  the  United  States  because  of  his  activi- 
ties in  Nazi  Germany. 

Emil  Ghouri 

Emll  Ghouri.  a  meml>er  of  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee,  has  long  been  active  in  extrem- 
ist politics  in  Palestine.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee  in  1937, 
he  was  exiled  and  moved  to  Egypt  and  Iraq. 
In  Iraq,  he  worked  with  the  Mufti  as  a 
member  of  his  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  charge  of  propaganda.  A  report  of  the 
British  General  Service  of  Intelligence,  on 
December  1.  1941.  listed  Emil  Ghouri  as  one 
of  a  group  "who  are  responsible  for  propa- 
ganda. Intrigue,  and  subversive  activities  In- 
side and  outside  Iraq.^' 

Ghouri  was  permitted  to  return  to  Pales- 
tine in  1941  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
engage  In  politics.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  met.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  each  of  the  three  Arab  Higher 
Committees  named  since  1941,  and  is  the 
pulitiCHl  editor  of  the  Husselni  dally.  Al 
Wahda,  H*  U  th*  organlMr  and  political 
laadar  of  th*  underground  Arab  army,  and 
It  aU*g*d  to  b*  on*  of  those  responsible  for 
Internal  terror  against  Arab  opponents  of 
the  Mufti  and  Arabs  who  sell  land  to  tb* 


Jews.  He  advocates  that  all  Jews  who  came 
to  Palestine  since  1918  be  regarded  aa  for- 
eigners  and  be  deprived  of  righu  In  an 
Independent  Arab  Palestine. 

Jamat  Husseini 

Jamal  Husselni,  nephew  of  the  Mufti  and 
for  many  years  hU  right-hand  man.  has 
been  the  head  of  the  Palestine  Arab  party, 
the  Mufti's  party,  since  1936.  He  was  the 
Closest  assistant  of  the  Mufti  In  organizing 
the  1936-39  Arab  rebellion.  In  1939  he 
Joined  the  Mufti  in  Bagdad  and  organized 
the  pro-Axis  fifth  column  in  Iraq  which 
culminated  in  the  Iraqi  rebellion. 

He  fled  from  Bagdad  en  route  to  Tehran, 
but  was  captured  there  by  the  British  before 
he  could  make  good  his  escape.  He  was 
placed  in  internment  In  Rhodesia  as  a 
dangerous  pro-Axis  leader.  There  he  spent 
4  years  until  he  was  finally  released  in 
February  1946  and  allowed  to  return  to 
Palestine  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  Arab 
League. 

Five  months  ago,  in  January  1947.  at  the 
Muftis  request,  three  of  his  aides  In  the 
Axis  adventure  were  added  to  the  Arab 
Higher  Committee.  These  were  Izzat  Dar- 
waza,  Ishaq  Darwish.  and  Muln  el  Madi. 
The  latter  was  the  head  of  the  Mufti's 
espionage  otdce  in  Turkey.  whUe  the  former 
two  operated  in  Germany  and  Athens.  To- 
day, unquestionably  the  center  of  activity  of 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee  is  in  Cairo,  with 
the  Mufti  playing  a  game  which  he  hopes 
will  bring  about  his  recognition  by  the  Arab 
states  as  the  Palestine  Arab  government-m- 
exile. 

The  extent  of  the  alliance  of  the  Mufti 
and  his  aides  with  the  Axis  is  presented  in 
the  following  pages  in  photographs  and  photo- 
static copies  of  documents  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Mufti  In  his  villas  and  offices 
in  Germany  at  the  war's  end,  and  among 
the  official  papers  of  the  Nazi  government. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  dociunents  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  State  Department 
of  the  United  States. 

The  record  shows  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Arab  Higher  Committee  and  his  prin- 
cipal representatives  were  Involved  in  an 
active  partnership  with  Rome  and  Tokyo, 
with  the  Moslem  quislings  of  the  Balkans 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Axis  representa- 
tives in  the  Middle  East,  and  with  Vichyites 
in  the  French  territories  of  north  Africa. 

The  documents  prove,  moreover,  that  due 
to  the  insistence  of  the  Mufti,  the  exter- 
mination program  of  the  Nazis  was  carried 
out  even  in  those  satellite  countries  which 
were  willing  to  permit  the  rescue  of  the 
Jews. 

It  is  to  these  men,  whose  acts  establish 
their  place  among  the  worst  of  the  Axis  war 
criminals,  that  the  United  Nations  has  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  appearing  in  behalf  of 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine. 


CoDfrestional  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Courant,  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers in  the  Nation.  This  editorial  ac- 
curately describes  the  circumstances 
which  call  for  the  adoption  of  House 
Re.«!olut'on  219.  which  is  now  pendlnu 
before  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


COMOaMatOMAL  INOXPKNDBNCI 

Repreaanutlva  Qioaoi  MacKinnon,  Mtn-- 
neaou  Republican,  laat  week  Introduced  In 
the  Houae  a  much-needed  reaolutlon  dur- 
ing one  of  hU  rare  apeechea  In  that  body.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  it  la  about  time  the 
House  declared  Ita  Independence  from  the 
threau  of  intimidation  that  have  frequently 
been  made  on  the  floor  In  connection  with 
passage  of  the  Ux  and  labor  bills  and  lesser 
legislation.  It  has  become  altogether  too 
common  for  self-appointed  spokesmen  for 
the  President  to  bring  pressure  on  Members 
Of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  Mr,  Truman 
will  veto  a  measure  If  such-and-such  a  pro- 
vision is  included  or  excluded,  whichever 
it  may  be. 

To  eliminate  this  browbeating  of  Congress- 
men, who  after  all  are  Just  as  much  entitled. 
Indeed  obligated,  to  have  their  own  opinion 
on  legislation  as  is  the  President,  the  Minne- 
sota Republican  has  introduced  the  following 
resolution: 

"It  shall  be  a  breach  of  order  in  debate  on 
any  pending  bill  or  resolution  to  make  any 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  nature  of  any 
future  action  the  President  may  take  unless 
such  opinion  or  reference  to  futtire  action 
was  contained  in  an  official  communication 
or  message  from  the  President  to  the  House." 

Such  a  resolution  would  obviously  leave 
the  door  open  for  legitimate  communications 
from  the  White  House  with  regard  to  pend- 
ing legislation,  but  it  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  speculation  that  masquerades  as  in- 
side Information  about  the  President's  views, 
in  order  to  Influence  legislation. 

Too  much  attention  to  the  supposed  atti- 
tude of  the  President  on  pending  legislation 
engenders  the  sort  of  political  tactics  that 
constitute  the  greatest  obstacle  to  conscien- 
tious law  making.  Measures  such  as  the  tax 
and  labor  bills  should  be  passed  on  their 
merits.  It  is  the  duty  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  shape  the  best  and  fairest  legisla- 
tion they  can  on  these  and  other  matters. 
regardless  of  what  the  President's  attitude 
may  be.  His  duty  is  to  approve  or  to  veto 
In  accordance  with  his  own  convictions. 
Certainly  Congress  should  not  shape  Its 
course  of  action  with  the  anticipation  of 
either  securing  the  President's  approval  or 
of  putting  him  in  an  embarrassing  dilemma. 

Representative  MacKinnons  resolution 
would  help  maintain  Congress  In  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  enable  it,  if  its  members 
are  willing,  to  decide  important  questions  on 
their  merits  Instead  of  on  a  basis  of  political 
maneuvering.  It  would  also,  incidentally, 
protect  Mr.  Truman  from  being  embarrassed 
by  the  articulate  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  only  to  ready  to  divulge  to  their  col- 
leagues what  his  views  are,  or  what  they 
think  they  should  be.  on  any  given  Issue. 
Unless  and  until  this  country  adopts  the  par- 
liamentary system,  in  which  the  Cabinet  is 
directly  responsible  to  Congress,  we  will  do 
well  to  keep  our  traditional  separation  of 
powers  from  being  vitiated  by  the  actions 
of  irresponsible  sycophants  who  like  to  pro- 
claim what  they  think  are  the  President's 
views. 


Use  of  Canned  Fniiti  and  Vefetables  in 
Relief  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NXW  TORX 
IN  THt  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  June  12.  1947 

Mr  KEATING.    Mr  SpoRker,  It  b  my 
hope    that    the    various    governmental 
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agencies  ch  arsed  with  the  purchase  of 
supplies  to  fulfill  our  relief  program,  as 
well  as  tho>e  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
purchases  ot  food  supplies  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  other  gov- 
ernmental jeeds.  will  give  every  possible 
considerati(  >n  to  the  use  of  canned  vege- 
tables and  rruits. 

Modem  i  lethods  in  the  industry  have 
enabled  cai  Bers  to  retain  in  their  prod- 
uct practics  Jly  the  full  nutritive  value  of 
a  fresh  it(  n  and.  of  course,  the  great 
merit  in  ca  ined  goods  lies  in  their  non- 
perishable  luallty. 

Under  leive  granted.  I  desire  to  set 
forth  a  lett  t  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Nash,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  New  York  State  Canners. 
Inc..  to  which  I  invite  the  careful  con- 
.sideration  loth  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Qovemmert  agencies: 

ASW  CTATIOW  OF  NrW   TCNUC 

9rATC  CAMRsas,  Ijfc.. 
Roeheater.  N.  Y..  June  «.  1947. 
Hon.  KcNMcrH  B.  Kkatuki. 

Hauae  Cfflee  Butldinff,  WasHington.  D.  C. 

Dc^a  Coifi  iKEssMAN  Kbatimg:  The  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  New  York  State  Canners.  Inc.,  Is  a 
trade  organization  representing  canners. 
free'zers,  gnpe  Juice  and  specialty  packers 
throughout  New  York  State.  Membership 
of  the  association  is  conipoaed  of  85  com- 
panies with  a  total  of  130  processing  plants. 
The  State  p  ick  of  fruits  and  vegetaMas  an- 
nually exce«(l8  aO.OOO.OOO  cases  of  allkil  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  is  packed  by  aaaocia- 
tlon  membe  ■» 

The  boarc  of  directors  of  the  association 
In  a  meetini  Monday.  May  M.  1947.  voted  to 
bring  before  you  the  position  of  canned  food 
stocks  lu  th?  Nation  and  to  explain  the  at- 
titude of  ovr  Industry  relative  to  the  advis- 
abiUty  of  CI  nsideration  for  the  purchase  of 
canned  foods  (or  relief  shipments  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  May  M.  1047.  issue  of  the  American 
Institute  ol  Pood  Distribution.  Inc..  very 
clearly  polni  s  out  an  analysis  of  this  canned 
food  picture  The  following  quotation  taken 
from  this  laue  substantiates  the  concern  of 
the  Uidustry  for  ahipments  of  high  food  value 
stocks  to  Kurope: 

"Analysis  tf  May  1  conners'  stocks  of  the 
major  vegeti  bles  and  tomato  Juice  shows  how 
burdensome  inventory  poaltton  of  wholesal- 
ers and  dist-ibutora  baa  backed  up  on  can- 
ners. Ad  Of  that  date  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Caunt  rs  Association  statlstica,  packers 
held  a  total  of  18.916.000  cases,  basis  No.  2's 
of  corn,  pea  I.  snap  beans,  tomatoes  and  to- 
mato Juice.  This  compared  iith  a  grand 
total  of  5.551.000  cases  as  of  the  same  date 
laat  year  or  Ml  percent  more.  On  March  1. 
tbs  laat  time  Food  Institute  made  this  com- 
parison, c^ni  lers'  stocks  were  only  90  percent 
graater  thai   a  year  earlier." 

This  attna  ten  as  presented  on  the  above - 
mentKOMi  I  Maas  ^  likewise  true  on  many 
othar  ipagatt  Mas  and  fruits  in  the  United 
Btaifea.  The  Industry  Is  concerned  with  this 
trend  and  It  i  possible  effect  on  the  agricul- 
tural situati  >n  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  not  tl  le  intent  of  our  group  to  empha- 
alas  the  reU4  vlng  of  a  situation  which  in  sa- 
amce  is  ou  own  prubleqn.  However,  with 
the  world  l  i  need,  it  aeema  highly  logical 
that  a  great  deal  of  conaideration  should  be 
given  to  ah;  jMnenta  of  good  foods  to  these 
needy  areas   rom  stocks  which  are  In  surplus 

Canned  f(  ods  are  nonperishable  and  are 
easily  handl  sd  for  export  shipment.  This 
la  not  the  wse  with  some  products  which 
might  be  u  ider  consideration  by  Congreas 
or  Ita  oonun  ttaca  tat  the  relief  at  the  needy 
areas. 

We  resll»  .  of  cotwse.  that  you  have  many 
problems    t »    consider    in    this    tremendous 


program.  On  the  other  hand,  our  lnclu<«try 
la  in  a  poaltton  to  alleviate  some  of  this  witli* 
out  affecting  the  economic  situatl<m  or  with> 
out  in  any  way  affecting  the  current  infla- 
tionary trend. 

Oeuiled  statistics  substantiating  the  po- 
sition of  the  industry  are  available  through 
the  department  of  statistics  of  the  National 
Canners'  Association,  as  well  as  various  bu- 
reaus o^  the  Federal  Government  and  trade 
services.  These  are  readily  available  to  the 
committees  considering   this  problem. 

The  association  urges  that  all  consideration 
be  given  to  the  purchase  of  surplus  caLiue<IJ 
foods  for  shipntents  abroad. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AxTHini  E.  Nash. 

Secretary. 


Rif  ht  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  mrw  jxasxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuntday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.   HAND.    Mr.    Speaker,   with   the] 
consent  of  the  House.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearmg  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  6.  1947.  en- 
titled "Right  to  Work." 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  noted 
for  its  general  support  of  adminLstra- 
tion  policies,  and  its  paiticular  support] 
of  the  rights  of  the  workingman  and 
labor  umons.  so  that  this  editorial  gen- 
erally favoring  the  labor  bill  has  excep- 1 
tional  .significance. 

The  difficulty  with  most  criticisms  of 
the  labor  bill  is  that  they  denounce  it  in 
general  terms  but  seldom,  if  ever,  make 
any  specific  objection.  If  every  labor- 
union  member  and  every  workingman  { 
wouJd  examine  carefully  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  he  would  find  it  to  be  in 
his  interest.  It  restores  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  workingman.  and  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  conduct 
of  a  labor  union.  It  is  restrictive  only  of 
abuses  practiced  by  some  labor  leaders  | 
who.  if  not  checked,  would  bring  the 
whole  labor  movement  into  discredit. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SIGHT  TO  WOKK 
In   the  search   for  some   provision   of   tbol 
Taft-Hartley   labor  bUI   to  which   they  can 
point  for  definite  evidence  of  a  reactionary 
spirit,  opponents  of  the  bill  are  inclinetl  to 
single  out  the  ban  on  the  closed  shop.     But  j 
that  is  usually  as  far  as  they  go.    The  Presi- 
dent la  urgad  to  veto  the  bill   because   it ' 
would   outlaw   a  device   that   some   unims 
have   long   employed   to  make   their   power 
effective.     Almost  nothing  Is  said.  howe\er. 
as  to  what  the  bill  actually  provides  or  o(| 
the   additional   safeguarda   It   would   throw] 
around  the  right  to  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  closed  shop,  as  it  haa' 
baen  known  In  the  past,  would  be  outlawed 
as  an  inatrument  of  inexcusable  monopoly. 
More  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  thatj 
something  better  would  be  put  In  its  place. 
Workers  could   have   a   union   shop  at   any 
time  simply  by  getting  30  percent  of  their 
number  to  sign  a  petition  requesting  an  elec- 
tion on  the  subject  and  then  commanding 
a  majority  of  the  votea  at  the  election.     Cer- 1 
tainly   that   involves  no   hardship.     On   tb«| 
contrary.  It  gives  the  rank  and  file  of  work- 
ingmen  a  chance  to  make  their  own  cho:c«| 
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Our  boys  did  not  fight  to  enslave,  but  to 
liberate.  People  all  across  the  continent 
of  Europe  cheered  and  kLssed  those 
Americans  who  were  their  liberators. 
Millions  of  people  were  rescued  from 
slavery  by  those  American  boys  who  now 
rest  beneath  the  soil  in  foreign  lands.  Do 
those  people  think  we  are  going  to  en- 
slave them?   Of  course,  they  know  better. 

Why.  then,  do  we  not  call  this  so-called 
Voice  of  America  by  its  right  name?  It 
is  propaganda,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a 
program  hat  defiles  the  respect  we  can 
claim  throughout  the  world.  Should  we 
not  be  a'^hamed  to  broadcast  swing  music 
and  poetry,  and  praise  of  Henry  Wallace, 
abroad  under  the  name  "Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca." These  people  heard  the  real  voice 
of  America  when  they  shouted  to  Amer- 
ican liberation  troops.  They  know  that 
the  voice  of  America  does  not  speak  of 
labor  battalions,  or  concentration  camps, 
or  revolution.  They  know  already  that 
the  real  voice  of  America  speaks  of  free- 
dom, and  equality,  and  of  peace. 

There  are  those  who  saj  that  these 
so-called  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
will  keep  up  the  peoples'  faith  in  America. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  material  that 
is  broadcast,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
we  can  expect  to  keep  the  peoples'  faith 
when  they  are  allowed  to  see  how  we  can 
waste  these  millions  of  dollars.  These 
broadcasts,  which  have  been  going  on. 
did  not  give  the  people  of  Hungary 
strength  to  resist  the  Communist  over- 
throw of  their  government.  People  in 
Hungary,  at  this  very  moment,  may  be 
saying  that  American  swing  music  is  the 
best  in  the  world  as  they  march  to  the 
mines  or  fields  under  an  armed  Com- 
munist guard.  What  good  is  that  knowl- 
edge to  those  people? 

As  for  the  provision  calling  for  the  ex- 
change of  students  with  foreign  nations. 
I  find  no  quarrel  with  that  idea.  But  how 
many  European  countries  are  ready  to 
send  students  over  here  to  study,  and  do 
we  have  the  money  to  spend  on  this? 
In  most  of  those  nations  people  have  not 
even  begun  to  go  to  work.  There  is  no 
war  devastated  coimtry  abroad  that  is 
back  on  its  feet  economically  yet.  To  me, 
this  program  seems  a  bit  premature. 

If  you  are  hungry,  you  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege for  4  years  to  learn  how  to  get  a  Job 
and  then  earn  something  to  eat.  You  go 
to  work  and  eat  first,  then  you  save  up 
something,  and  then  you  may  plan  your 
schooling.  That  is  the  situation  right 
now  with  these  foreign  countries.  Under 
this  program,  they  are  a  drag  on  the 
American  taxpayer  all  the  way,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  cannot  stand 
that  drag  much  longer.  It  is  not  right 
that  they  should  have  to. 

This  bill,  as  I  see  it,  has  no  place  in 
the  world  as  It  is  constituted  today.  The 
broadcasts  are  of  no  value,  we  should  not 
have  to  answer  the  propaganda  of  others 
when  we  are  accused.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  the  world  knows  it.  We  cannot  im- 
prove on  that. 

A  strong  America,  an  America  that  is 
capable  of  backing  up  the  peace  we  have 
won.  is  what  the  peoples  abroad  want  to 
see.   When  they  see  that  we  Intend  to  u.se 


our  might  to  enforce  world  freedom — 
never  fear — they  will  hear  the  voice  of 
America. 


Airplane  Disasters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  shocked  by  the  tragic  deaths 
resulting  from  the  recent  air-lines 
crashes.  During  the  Memorial  Day 
week  end  alone  over  180  people  through- 
out the  world  lost  their  lives  in  these 
disasters.  Almost  IDO  of  these  people 
were  Americans  flying  in  American 
planes. 

In  spite  of  this  appalling  toll  of  lives. 
Delta  Airlines  is  operating  with  only  25 
percent  of  its  maintenance  personnel 
and  with  inadequate  inspection  of  its 
equipment. 

The  mechanics  of  Delta  Airlines  went 
on  strike  on  May  8.  The  company  has 
refused  to  meet  with  the  mechanics  even 
to  discuss  the  issues  of  disagreement. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  the  regional 
office  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
required  that  Delta  airplanes  be  in- 
spected every  35  hours  of  flying  time. 
Shortly  after  the  strike  began  the  re- 
gional office  gave  Delta  permission  to  in- 
spect its  planes  only  every  50  hours. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  in 
Washington  is  either  ignorant  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Atlanta  or  is  deliberately  allow- 
ing its  regional  office  to  serve  as  a  strike- 
breaker. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  an  agency  of  the  Grovernment  would 
lend  assistance  of  this  kind,  especially  at 
the  possible  cost  of  human  lives. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  CAA  is  merely 
unaware  of  what  its  regional  office  is  do- 
ing and  that  the  matter  will  be  rectified 
immediately. 


H.  R.  3036 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  the  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  on  June  10, 1947, 
on  H.  R.  3036.  This  is  a  bill  upon  which 
hearings  were  begun  by  the  committee 
on  June  4,  and  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  transfer  of  the  authority  for  selling 
electric  power  generated  at  reservoir 
projects  under  the  control  of  the  War 
Department  from  the  Interior  Depart- 


ment to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  whicb 
requires  all  sales  to  be  made  at  the  gen- 
erating plants.  In  my  Judgment  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  a  step 
backward  and  would  again  place  electric 
power,  so  essential  to  our  economy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest,  in  the  control 
of  private  monopolies. 
My  statement  is  as  follows: 

H.  a.  3036 

(Statement  of  Homeb  D.  Ancell,  Member  erf 
Congress,  Third  District,  Oregon,  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
on  June  10,  1947) 

H.  R.  3036,  a  bUl  to  amend  section  S  of 
the  act  of  December  22.  1944  (Public,  No. 
534,  78th  Cong.) ,  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
on  April  14.  1947.  by  Hon.  George  A.  Dondero, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlos.  The  bill  would  amend  said  section  5 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.   (a)    Electric  power  generated  at 
reservoir  projects  under  the  control  of  the 
War  Department,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  not  required  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  projects,  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  the  generating 
plants:  Provided,  That  when.  In  the  opinion 
of   the   Secretary   of  War   and   the   Federal 
Power  Commission,   Interconnecting   trans- 
mission facilities  are  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  two  or  more  federally  owned 
plants  with   other  planta  In  the   area,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  will  construct  such  trans- 
mission   lines    when   specific   appropriation 
has  been  made  therefor:   Provided  further. 
That  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  such  action  will  not  pre- 
vent full  use  and  development  of  the  power 
potentialities  of  a  project,  preference  in  the 
sale  of  power  shall  be  given  to  public  iKidles 
and  cooperatives  either  directly  or  through 
resale  by  the  purchaser.    The  Federal  Power 
Commission  shall  determine  those  costs  of 
projects  appropriately  chargeable  to  power. 
The  costs  of  two  or  more  project  in  a  region 
may  be  considered  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  rates.     Rate  schedules  shall 
be  based  upon  such  costs  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  annual  operating  and   fixed 
charges,  including  interest  on  and  amortiza- 
tion ovw  a  reasonable  period  of  years  of  the 
capital  investment  allocated  to  power.     All 
contracts  and  rates  for  the  disposal  of  power 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Power    Commission    before    becoming 
effective.     Contracts   shall    be    effective   for 
such  periods  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
determine,  subject  to  the   approval   of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  but  such  periods 
shall  not  exceed  20  years  from  the  date  of 
the  contract,  and  all  contracts  shall  provide 
for  cancellation  upon  not  to  exceed  5  years' 
written  notice.     All   moneys  received  from 
such  sales  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
IU7  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(b)  All  transmission  facilities,  property, 
and  records  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  \ised  or  Intended 
for  Mne  In  transmitting  electric  power  from 
reservoir  projects  imder  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  including  transmission  fa- 
cilities under  construction  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  act:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  change  the  provisions  of  the  Bon- 
neville Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
unexpended  balances  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
transmission  facilities  used  or  intended  for 
use  in  transmitting  electric  power  from  res- 
ervoir projects  under  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 
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provisions  of  this  act  shall  be- 

upon  enactment." 
if  enacted,  would  make  funda- 
]|angee    in    Federal    power    policy 
have  material  effect  on  the  sale 
of  electric   power  from   the 
and  maintained  by  the  Ped- 
Ptrst  of  all.  I  call  atten- 
fact  that  under  subsection  (b)  of 
reservation  is  made  In  the  follow - 
^rorkfed.  That  nothing   in 
all  change  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  "     I  understand  that  it  was 
this  reservation  to  exclude  the 
of  power  through  the  Bonneville 
the  operation  of  the  act.    How- 
la  only  partially  true  by   reason 
that  Foater  Creek  and  Willamette 
power    from    which    should 
through  the  BonnevlUe  agency, 
to  subsectiun  5  of  the  Rood  Oon- 
1944.  and  would  be  controlled  by 
enacted  into  law.     Furthermore, 
but  as  yet   unauthor- 
and  flood-oontrol   projects 
stem  of  the  Columbia  River, 
Dalles.  John  Day.  and  Arlington 
4hich.  in  all  likelihood,  would  be 
by  the  Army  engineers  and  for 
viUe  would  logically  be  the  mar- 
.  would  likewise  be  controlled  by 
These  projects  are  in  the 
of  the  area  served  by  the  Bonne - 
system,  and  th;  power  gen- 
tliaai   ebould    be    marketed    over 
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Act  of  1944.  and  as  I  have  faid. 

that  reason,  would  be  subject  to 

of  R    R.  3086. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  de- 
Df  hydroelectric  power  In  the  Co- 
Basin,  the  transferring  to  the 
War  of  the  function  of  market - 
1  ram  the  projecta  constructed  and 
the  Corpa  of  Inclneers.  would  be 
wrong  directum.    U  would  undo 
efforts  of  the  OoBSNaa  to  Improve 
tn    this    Asm.    All    of    the 
by  t&e  Pidstal  Government 
River  Baatn  from  projects 


ColimlMa 


located  on  the  main  stem  of  the  ColumI 
River,  as  well  as  on  its  tributaries,  feeds  int 
a  pool  of  power  marketed  through  one 
ordinated  grid  system  with  transmission  fi 
cllltles  reaching  into  the  entire  area  in  tt 
Northwest  serviced  by  this  system.  It  Is  tl 
most  economical  and  most  efficient  8'  <-i 
that  could  be  devised  for  bringing  the  puwi 
of  these  federally  owned  and  operated  proj 
ects  to  the  various  areas  of  the  district  need^ 
Ing  hydro  power.  By  feeding  all  of  the  en«r| 
generated  Into  one  pool,  deficiencies 
overcome  which  are  occasioned  by  bieuk* 
downs,  lack  of  firm  power,  or  other  defidso^ 
des  in  development  of  any  plant  tn 
entire  system. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  now  mar^ 
kets    the   power   from    the   Bonneville    an 
Columbia  Basin  projects.     It  has  been  deaig^ 
nated  as  the  marketing  agent  for  the  powc 
from  the  Hungry  Horse  McNary.  F(»ter  CreekJ 
and  lower  Snake  River  projects  and  varic 
dams  In  the  Willamette  Baaln  project.  In^ 
eluding.  Detroit.  Lookout  Point,  and 
Creek,  all  of  which  are  now  authorized.     I| 
has  also  been  requested  by  the  Secretary 
the  Interior  to  plan  to  undertake  the  fui 
tlon  of  marketing  power  from  reclamati 
projects    In    the    upper   Snake   River   Ba 
Power  from   the  existing  main  stream 
ects  Is  marketed  over  a  transmission  syst 
constructed    and    operated    by    BonneviUeJ 
This    transmission    system    now    totals   ovc 
3.000   circuit   miles,   and    It   constitutes 
largest    high- vol tsge    system    in    the    w< 
Tticre  IS  nothing  like  it  anywhere      Boni 
vUIe  supplies  more  than  40  percent  of 
energy   requlremenU   of   the   Pacific   Nc 
west  and  Is  marketing  power  at  a  rate ' 
approximately    0,000.000.000    kllowatt-^ 
per  year.     On  the  basis  of  energy  prtx;  .  r« 
and   sold.    Bonneville    Is    the    third    largs 
power    supplier,    public    or    private.    In 
United  States.     The  transmission  system 
loaded  to  capacity  to  meet  the  existing 
mandx  for  power  and  must  be  expanded 
market  the  tremendous  quantities  of  at 
tional   power  which   are  necessary   to   m< 
dsmands  and    which    will   become   avallai 
ss  the  authorized  projecu  for  which  Bom 
vine    has    been    designated    the    marketlt 
agent  are  constructed. 

The  history  of  the  d.'    -lopment  of  Ft 
power   marketing   administration   will 
an    unmistakable    trend    toward    consollda- 
tlOB  Qi  the  power  marketing  function  into 
stncle  ^^lartment  rather  than  a  division 
that    responsibility    among    varying    depirtH 
ments    and    agencies.     Power    generated    st 
reclamation  projecu  has  been  marketed  for] 
many  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior! 
through  the  Bureau  ot  Reclamation. 
quantities  of  power  are  generated  at    i  roj, 
ects  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Nationi 
Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af^ 
fairs,  both  of  which  are  agencies  within 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Until  a  few  years  SfO  there  whs  no  gene 
provision  for  tfsB^Mittng  a  marketing  a| 
for    power    generated   at    flood    control 
river  and   harbor  projecu.     Bonneville 
one  of  the   first  large  projecu  within 
raieRory     A  separate  act  was  enacted  for  that 
one  project,  which  provided  for  'he  mark« 
Ing  of  power  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
minlstrator  under  the  supervision  of  the 
retary  of  the  Interior.    In  1940.  the  act 
amended  to  clarify  the  status  of  the  Bonn* 
vllle  Power  Administration   and  specinrallyl 
to  place  It  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.   The  Fort  Peck  project  was  oam| 
shortly  after  BonncvUle.  and  the 
tern  of  a  aeparau  act  rf— ig«^t<ng  an 
lu  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Burwu  I 
of  lleclamatloo.  as  market  agent,  sgaln  was  I 
roUowcd. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war.  the  Dent 
and     Norfork     proJecU     began     general 
and  In  the  ataaence  of  any  sut«t 
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now  designated  marketing  agent  for  all  power 
projecu.  reclamation  and  War  Department, 
with  the  exception  of  those  In  the  upper 
Snake  Basin.  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
which  Is  now  being  reviewed  by  the  affected 
SUtes  and  will  shortly  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress, there  is  an  express  recommendation 
which  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate, as  early  as  practicable,  a  single  agency 
to  carry  out  the  power  marketing  functions 
in  the  entire  Columbia  River  Basin.  The  De- 
partment has  adopted  this  pattern  because 
experience  has  disclosed  it  to  be  the  best 
form  of  administration  and  management, 
boih  for  the  region  involved  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  Two  power  marketing 
agencies  In  the  same  region  simply  makes  no 
sense. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  named.  If  this  bill 
should  be  reported  favorably,  it  should  be 
amended  to  exclude  the  entire  Columbia 
River  Basin  rather  than  Just  those  few  proj- 
ecu now  subject  to  the  Bonneville  Act.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  a  going, 
experienced,  well-staffed,  power  marketing 
agency.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  It  should 
not  market  all  power  developed  at  Federal 
projecu  In  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  Sscretary  of  War 
to  dispose  of  power  from  projecu  under  his 
control  at  the  generating  planU.     In  other 
words,  the  Secretory  would  be  compelled  to 
sell  the  power  at  the  bus  bar.     In  this  re- 
spect, the  bill  would  effect  more  than  a  step 
backward  in  Federal  power  policy;  it  would 
t)e  a  long  leap.     We  need  examine  only  the 
Crovernment's   experience    with    the    Muscle 
Shoals  plant  following  the  First  World  War, 
in  order  to  appraise  the  effecu  of  that  policy. 
The  power  from  that  plant  was  sold  at  the 
bus  bar  to  a  single  company,  a  private  utility, 
at  a  low  price.    The  company,  in  turn,  resold 
It  to  the  consumers  at  a  pric»  many  times 
more  than  that  which  it  paid  for  the  power. 
Only  the  private  utility  benefited  from  the 
project.     It  was  not  until  the  project  was 
transferred  to  the  TVA  and  lU  power  could 
be  marketed  over  the  TVA  transmission  sys- 
tem that  the  project  was  able  to  escape  the 
stining  blanket  of  domination   by   a  single 
purchaser  and  could  fulfill  iu  proper  role  In 
the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

The  past  and  the  present  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  dispose  of  power 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  iU  wide- 
spread use  and  to  prevent  lU  monopoly. 
That  policy  was  specifically  adopted  In  nu- 
merous laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  In- 
cluding the  TVA  Act  of  1933,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  the  Bonneville 
Act  of  1937.  the  Fort  Peck  Act  of  1938.  and 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  The  sale  of 
power  at  the  bus  bar  Is  utterly  inconsistent 
witn  the  policy  announced  In  those  acU  of 
Congress.  Limited  use  and  monopoly  are 
Inherent  in  bus-bar  sales.  Only  the  largest 
privately  owned  utilities  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers can  afford  to  make  the  heavy  invest- 
ment in  transmission  lines  and  facilities 
which  will  permit  them  to  connect  their  sys- 
tems and  plants  with  the  dams. 

These  Federal  proJecU  and  the  power  gen- 
erated therefrom  belong  to  all  the  people. 
If  the  people  as  a  whole  are  to  benefit  from 
their  power,  the  Government  must  bring 
them  the  power  at  the  poinU  where  they 
can  lise  It.  In  a  meeting  In  Tacoma.  Wash.. 
on  January  22  of  this  year,  all  the  major 
Utilities  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  both 
public  and  private,  agreed  in  the  following 
language  that  power  from  the  Government 
dams  should  be  carried  by  Government 
transmission  lines  to  the  region's  load 
cenUrs: 

"Inasmuch  as  these  Federal  generating 
planto  are  located  a  considerable  dlsuuce 
from   the   region's  load   cenUrs,   and   Inas- 
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much  as  present  transmission  facilities  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  are  al- 
ready approaching  conditions  of  full  load.  It 
is  agreed  as  essential  that  appropriations  for 
backbone  transmission  facilities  be  made 
available  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration on  an  annual  and  continuing  basis 
adequate  to  provide  a  means  for  the  delivery 
of  power  to  load  centers." 

True,  power  could  be  sold  at  the  bus  bar 
at  less  cost  than  if  transmission  lines  are 
constructed  to  area-load  centers.  Btis-bar 
sales,  however,  would  soon  eliminate  all  pur- 
chasers but  a  few  of  the  major  privately 
owned  utilities  and  industrial  customers. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  revenue  which 
the  Government  received  would  be  sharply 
curtailed  The  Government  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  sell  the  power  elsewhere,  and 
the  few  monopolists  who  were  able  to  take 
delivery  of  power  at  the  bus  bar  would  dic- 
tate the  price  which  they  would  pay  for 
power.  The  strangulation  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project  would  be  repeated  many  times 
elsewhere. 

A  policy  of  bus-bar  sales  for  some  Federal 
projects   and   transmission-system   sales   for 
other  Federal  proJecU,  which  have  transmis- 
sion lines  now.  in  the  same  marketing  area 
would  produce  an  unfortunate  and  perhaps 
chaotic  result.    Rates  would  differ  and  proJ- 
ecU would  in  effect  be  In  competition  with 
each  other.    It  is  obvious  that  Federal  proj- 
ecu In  the  same  marketing  area  should  not 
compete  with  each  other.    Competition  can 
be  avoided  only  by  means  of  uniform  rates, 
and  such  rates  are  not  feasible  where  power 
from  some  projecu  is  sold  from  a  transmis- 
sion system  and  power  from  other  projecu 
is  sold  at  the  bus  bar.     Under  this  bill  the 
Columbia  Basin.  Bonneville.  Hungry  Horse, 
McNary,  Lower  Snake  River,  and  reclamation 
projecu  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be 
competing  for  power  markets  with  the  Foster 
Creek,  Detroit.  The  Dalles,  and  other  contem- 
plated War  Department  projecu.     That  con- 
dition could  mean  only  a  loss  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  weU  as  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  respect  to  still  another  policy,  H.  R 
3036  would  take  a  backward  step.  For  more 
than  40  years — ever  since  the  initial  author- 
ization in  1906  for  the  sale  of  power  from 
reclamation  projects — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  granted  preference  and  priority  to 
public  bodies  and  cooperatives,  i  do  not 
know  of  a  single  act  providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  federally  generated  power  which 
does  not  embody  that  preference  in  one  form 
or  another.  While  H.  R.  3036  provides  a  pref- 
ence  and  priority  for  public  bodies  and  co- 
operatives, the  preference  is  so  limited  and 
tied  In  with  other  factors  that,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  it  is  nullified.  The  preference 
itself  is  granted  only  if  it  will  not  prevent 
the  full  use  and  development  of  the  power 
potentialities  of  the  project,  an  obvloiu  in- 
vitation to  the  private  utilities  to  take  eco- 
nomic action  nullifying  the  preference.  That 
provision  extends  an  open  request  to  the 
private  utilities  to  demand  the  entire  output 
of  a  plant,  to  the  excltision  of  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives. 

In  the  second  place,  the  policy  of  the  bill 
In  favor  of  bus-bar  sales  defeaU  the  prefer- 
ence. Public  bodies  and  cooperatives  are 
unable  to  finance  the  erection  of  the  neces- 
sary transmission  lines,  substations,  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities  necessary  to  connect 
their  systems  with  the  generating  planU. 
Only  major,  privately  owned  utilities  and 
large  Industrial  customers  can  do  so.  More- 
over, because  of  their  heavier  loads  and  higher 
load  factors,  they  can  Install  such  facilities 
at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  of  capacity  than  can 
the  public  bodies  and  cooperatives.  For  these 
reasons,  a  bus-bar-sale  policy  not  only  would 
ntilllfy  a  40-year  policy  granting  preference 


and  priority  to  the  small,  nonprofit  distribu- 
tor, but  in  fact  It  would  reverse  that  policy. 
Practical  economics  would  give  preference  to 
the  privately  owned  utilities  and  Industrial 
customers. 

Under  H.  R.  3036,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission would  make  cost  allocations  for 
power  and  would  confirm  rates.  However, 
the  bill  would  also  require  Federal  Power 
Commission  approval  of  every  power  con- 
tract before  it  could  become  effective.  In 
my  opinion,  this  would  result  in  an  unnec- 
essary and  unworkable  restriction  on  the 
authority  of  the  marketing  agent.  This 
kind  of  a  requirement  is  directly  contrary 
to  principles  of  good  buslne*  management. 
I  faU  to  see  what  is  expected  to  be  gained 
by  it.  CerUlnly,  It  has  no  counterpart  in 
ordinary  utility  regulation.  Delays  in  mak- 
ing power  contracu  effective  would  be  in- 
eviuble.  If  experience  during  the  war  years 
is  any  criterion,  they  would  often  become 
interminable.  During  the  war.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was  required  to  approve 
power  contracts  entered  into  by  certain  Gov- 
ernment esUbllshmenU  and  their  prime  con- 
tractors FPC  approval  of  contracU  between 
BonneviUe  and  stich  agencies,  or  their  con- 
tractors, was  ofUn  delayed  for  weeks,  months, 
and  in  some  Insunces.  years.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission's  authority  to  allocate 
cosU  to  power  and  to  confirm  power  rates 
constitutes  an  adequate  check  on  the  power- 
marketing  agent.  The  power  contract  details 
should  be  left  to  the  latter.  He  must  have 
the  flexlbUity  in  his  operations  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  requesu  for  Immediau  delivery 
of  power,  to  meet  varying  situations  and.  In 
general,  to  run  his  business. 

In  summary,  H.  R  8036  proposes  drastic 
changes  in  Federal  power  policies— policies 
that  have  been  in  effect  40  years  or  more  and 
have  been  reiterated  time  and  time  again 
by  the  Congress.  The  changes  are  backward 
steps  and  would  be  neither  good  goverrunent, 
good  administration,  nor  good  business.  It 
also  proposes  changes  In  administration  and 
management  which  would  be  more  harmful 
than  helpful.  The  Federal  Government  is 
often  accused — and  not  always  without  Justi- 
fication—that It  is  too  unwieldy.  Changes 
In  policies  and  management  should  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  better  and  more  efficient 
administration.  They  should  not  slide  back- 
ward and  become  more  unworkable  than  they 
are  now. 


Address  to  Graduatinf  Qass,  ImmacuiaU 
Seminary,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH  ' 

or  CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
June  5  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
addressing  the  1947  graduating  class  of 
Immaculata  Seminary  here  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  from  which  my  daughter  Lu- 
cille received  her  diploma.  Immaculata 
Semmary  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  and  enjoys  the 
honor  of  being  classined  as  one  of  the 
highest  rated  educational  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Here  the  stu- 
dents are  taught  the  highest  principles 
of  fundamental  Americanism  together 
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once  had.  and  upon  IU  answer  will  be  <ir- 
termlned  the  faith  to  praaarva  the  spirit  of 
Atnctlea. 

If  we  are  sure  our  way  of  life  la  right  wa 
muBt  prove  It  to  others,  who  are  In  douht. 
Not  by  talk,  but  by  acttaally  living  tha  daa> 
trlnea  arhlch  wa  preach.  We  muat  prove  r^fit 
our  heritage  of  freedom  la  a  better  forn 
living  than  any  other 

The  answer  for  today,  the  hope  for  tc 
row.  la  quality  of  our  people  adhering  to  U 
daoMntal  princlplaa.     We  need  a  revival  ul^ 
thoaa  apirltual   raalltlaa  which   will  Imptfl 
wladom  and  Juatloa.  unity  and  peace,  widai 
borlaoua  uf  tlxnight  and  deep  sympathy.  Urep  [ 
routing  ir  uuth.  Intagrlty,  moderation.  ruur< 
age.  and  (Aith  to  go  forward  and  riiaracter  tol 
endure.    Wa  need  to  take  off  the  fettara  tf 
regimentation,  employ  tha  mathoda  of  rrati 
men  aitd  go  forward  m  tha  AmarlaaD  wn  v  ^  j 
which  alone  will  bring  a  moral,  eoonomie.  aag 
spiritual  advance 

Lack  of  raligloua  UaUilug  la  one  uf  the  i !   •  f 
cauaea   of    youthful   conXtiaton.   and    uitii>aa; 
thara  la  a  sound  guidaaea  program  by  paranu.] 
taaehers.  and  clergy  there  can  tia  no  affactiva' 
tmlnlng  In  either  morals  i>r  manuers.     Thara 
mtut  ba  training  in  mural  law  and  adequate 
baalc  guidance  in  dlaclpllne  aiid  knowledua 
of  thoaa    old-fashiiwed    vtrtuaa     A    traniedj 
dlaetpliued  healthy  youngster  of  18  is  an  mmt^t 
worth  a  great  deal  mora  to  the  Nation  than 
hla  living  and  training  baa  coat. 

Tou  have  not  baan  axpoaad  to  tnaae  un«] 
subla  thaortaa  and  falm  Ideala.  Here  at  Im. 
maculau  Hcmlnary  you  have  had  before  you 
dallT  and  hourly  by  precept  and  example  the 
azailiplary  Uvea  of  the  SUtera  of  Providence 
who  have  dedicated  themaelvea  to  educating 
you  In  the  sound  and  ftndaaMntai  virtueaj 
of  life,  to  Instilling  In  yon  aa  appfaiilaiiiini 
for  the  better  thlnga  In  life,  to  preparing  you 
for  your  future  career,  and  In  molding  yoor 
character  and  developing  your  talenta. 

Ifllllona  of  children  In  Europe  and  AaIb 
are  still  out  of  school.  Few  of  tha  thouaai.(i<i 
of  daatroyed  achools.  universities,  librar.  ' 
and  muaeuma  have  been  rebuilt.  Iven  '.ir 
almpleat  educational  auppliea  are  tota^iy 
lacking  In  some  communlUea. 

You  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  had  thla  i 
flna  training  here  at  Immaculata  Seminary. 
You  muat  now  aaaume  some  raaponalbiiity 
for  carrying  on — reaponalblltty  to  your  school, 
to  your  parents,  to  your  Nation,  and  to  your- 
selves. 

Responslbilltiea  to  your  school: 

To  uphold  the  tradition:)  and  good  nam*  ! 
of  yctir  school. 


carry  the  name  of 
>u  go. 
records  pnanible  In 

.  patience,  and  sin- 
upon  you  by  your 
nir  well-being  and 

lerate  In  all  of  your 
lit  upon  the  good 
rtdence  whoec  self- 
le  Uvea  are  dedl* 
birnre. 

pa  rente: 
and   lova    yotir 
3ur  behalf. 
».  and  money  spent 
r\frything. 
id  background  your 
in  order   to  give 
)n  In  Ufa. 
aitd  to  ao  conduct 
fael  proud  and 

that  your  paranta 
be  ready  and  wUN 

It  you  Khould  never 
ihalr  tova  and  con- 
should  ataka  thair 

pleasure  and  not  a 

L  American: 
[that  you  are  fortu- 
It  Nation  on  earth, 
[equip  youraelf  men-  , 
to  ba  4a  aaaat  to 


itloua  of  thla  great 
attempt  to  undar- 
lu  Inatitutiona 
on  the  isauea  of 

Amanoan. 
Ill: 


ct. 

the  future  both  for 
|well- being  aa  well  aa 
Whatever  pursuit  you 
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sues  at  stake,  regardless  of  the  comparative 
estlmstes  of  coat  or  the  estimated  duration  of 
construction  operations  for  each  type. 

Argument  for  a  aea-level  canal,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  long  antedates  the  associa- 
tion of  any  of  its  preaent  proponents  with 
tha  project.  Tha  praaant  Army  predUection 
for  a  aaa-level  canal  la  oatenslbly  based  on  an 
apprabanaion  that  future  development  of 
atomic  bombing  will  render  the  lock  struc- 
tures of  the  existing  canal  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  destruction.  If  any  double  flight 
of  existing  locks  were  destroyed  by  bombing. 
the  canal  wotUd  become  lno|}erable.  Damage 
to  tha  Oatun  or  Pedro  Miguel  locka  could 
drain  Oatun  Lake.  Damage  to  Mlraflores 
locks  or  dam  could  drain  Mlraflores  Lake.  In 
either  caaa  the  canal  would  be  unusable. 

Quoting  from  yotir  article: 

"The  Army  favora  a  aaa-level  canal  because 
It  would  be  the  easiest  kind  to  defend:  there 
wotild  be  no  mechanical  gadgets  which  could 
ba  put  out  of  operation  by  single  bomb 
exploalon." 

ThU  statement,  if  made  by  the  Army,  la  an 
oversimplification.  No  aea-level  canal  can 
ever  properly  function  without  tide  control 
gates,  due  to  the  difference  In  tidal  fluctua- 
tion between  Colon  and  Balboa,  this  differ- 
ence at  times  approaching  20  feet.  No  large 
vaaaal  entering  the  Canal  at  Balboa  at  the 
beginning  of  flood  tide  there  could  safely  nav- 
igate the  aharp  ttiriu.  Inevlubla  in  the  pro- 
poaed  sea-level  canal,  because  of  currents 
Induced  by  a  rise  and  surge  of  current  Inci- 
dent to  30  or  more  feet  rtsa  In  6  hours. 
The  tidal  locks  necessary  to  enable  a  sea- 
level  canal  to  properly  function  would  be 
susceptible,  not  only  to  atomic  bombing,  but 
to  any  well  placed  TNT  bomb.  Por  the  Army 
to  deny  this  latter  would  be  tantamount  to 
admitting  that  the  elaborately  expensive  pre- 
cautions for  guarding  the  locks  against  bomb- 
ing. 1IM1-1M6.  were  unnecessary.  Why. 
then,  should  potential  future  atomic  bomb- 
ing be  the  pretext  for  the  questionable  sc- 
oonpllshment  of  questionable  safety  of  a 
aaa-levri  cnnsi? 

Ignoring  the  Army's  alleged  claim  that  a 
canal  minus  mechanical  gadgets  would  not 
be  susceptible  to  enemy  destruction,  diver- 
sion of  tha  Chagrae  and  other  rivers  cannot 
be  ignored  or  dismissed,  respecting  lu  dif- 
ficulty, ultimately  unreliability,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  atomic  energy  destruction. 

Much  of  this  proposed  diversion  would  be 
In  deep  cuts  through  hills,  in  Itself  subject 
to  Jeopardy  by  earth  alldea  In  rainy  season. 
Much  uf  it  would  be  through  deep  swampa 
with  uncertain  and  unstable  bottom.  Here 
are  Involved  massive  dikes,  similar  to  the 
Oatun  Dam.  To  be  ultimately  feasible,  these 
dikes  must  be  built  of  carefully  classified 
material.  During  relocation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad,  deep  fills  near  Oatun  sank  out  of 
sight  over  night.  Dikes  built  to  confine  the 
rainy  season  flow  of  the  Chargres  and  other 
streams  would  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
destruction  by  any  modern  bombs.  Ignoring 
entirely  atomic  bombing.  Breaches  of  al- 
most any  sections  of  the  swamp  dikes  would 
empty  enormous  volumes  of  high  velocity 
water  flow  into  the  canal  ship  channel,  pre- 
cluding any  kind  of  navigation  during  rainy 
seasons. 

If,  in  fact,  future  capacity  and  safety  of 
the  Canal  demand  profound  changes  in 
existing  conditions.  Capt.  Miles  P.  Duval's 
reiteration  of  much  earlier  recommendations 
for  a  single  lake  level  at  elevation  plus  85. 
from  Mlraflpres  to  Oatun,  which  would  In 
fact  utilize  most  of  the  work  already  done 
on  the  third  locks  project,  deserves  a  serious 
consideration  which  no  hysterical  demand  of 
any  other  group  for  a  sea-level  canal 
deserves. 

The  luture  economic  and  military  safety 
needs  of  this  Nation  will  be  ill  served  by 


consuming  20  years  of  Its  human  and  physi- 
cal reaourcea  in  a  venture  the  essence  of 
which  lies  In  its  uncertainty  and  boldneas, 
as  compared  with  the  practical  and  in- 
flnltely  leas  costly  alternative  recommended 
by  Captain  Duval  and  sponsored  by  the  Navy. 
My  Justification  for  the  above  derives  from 
having  apent  the  years  1905  to  1916  working 
on  every  phase  of  tha  Canal  construction  In 
the  engineering  and  construction  activities, 
and  42  years'  study  of  and  solicitude  for  the 
general  integrity  of  that  waterway. 

Wm.  O.  B.  Thompson. 
Hamdcn,  Conn. 


World  Federation  of  Trade  Unioni* 
Mission  to  Japan  and  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.. Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  June  8  regarding  the 
WFTU's  mission  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

I  exposed  the  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions  in  more  than  one  address 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
an  organization  definitely  hostile  to  the 
United  States.  Its  recent  mission  to 
Japan  and  Korea,  to  which  General 
MacArthur  objected,  is  further  proof  of 
that  hostility.  Its  attitude  reflects  the 
communistic  influence  and  domination 
of  this  organization  as  well  set  forth 
In  the  article  by  George  E.  SvAolsky, 
which  I  Include  in  these  remarks: 

THiaX  DATa 

(By  Oeorge  E.  Sokolsky) 

Tha  dalagatas  of  the  World  Pederntlon  of 
Trade  Unions  traveled  to  Japan  as  the  guests 
of  the  American  Oovernment,  the  host  being 
the  War  Department.  Oeneral  MacArthur 
had  no  wish  for  them  to  come  but  he  waa 
overruled  by  BacreUry  of  War  Patterson.  The 
delegation  conslatad  of  Louis  Saillant,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  federation;  Ernest  Bell, 
International  secretary  of  the  British  Trade 
t7nlon  Congress;  Willard  Townsend.  execu- 
tive board  member  of  CIO,  United  States  of 
America:  Michael  Tarasov,  secretary  of  the 
central  council  of  the  Soviet  Trade  Union; 
Patrick  Waldberg,  secretary  of  the  delegation. 

Their  Information  Bulletin  recounts  of  a 
visit  to  a  Korean  textile  mill  accompanied  by 
three  members  of  the  board  of  the  All-Korean 
Trade  Union  Congress — a  left-wing  organiza- 
tion. Apparently  the  management  of  the 
textile  mill  did  not  regard  thl^  delegation  as 
of  very  much  Importance.  So,  Mr.  Saillant 
expressed  his  surprise  to  the  director  at  not 
having  been  received  as  he  left  his  car  as  it  is 
traditional  and  customary  on  aU  similar  mis- 
sions. 

So  apparently  they  got  into  a  fight,  that  is, 
the  Korean  trade  union  members  and  the 
local  people.  The  management — I  quote  the 
WFTU  report — "then  Informed  us  that  he 
refused  to  grant  permission  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  company  of  the  people  we 
had  chosen."  The  fight  was  apparently  a  bad 
one — 

"The  members  of  the  delegation  were  later 
informed  that  during  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing the  Korean  police  had  arrested  many 


members  of  the  All -Korean  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions  who  had  been  dUtrlbutlng  the  text 
of  the  message  of  welcome  In  honor  of  the 
members  of  the  WPTU  delegation."  Then 
the  delegation  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

"1.  That  all  the  persons  arraated  shall  ba 
released  immediately. 

"2.  That  the  delegation  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  before  the  departure  at 
8:30  thU  evening  the  two  Korean  trade 
unlonlsU  who  were  brutally  beaten  at  tha 
factory. 

'•».  That  a  medical  report  be  given  to  tha 
delegation  on  the  extent  of  physical  damagea 
which  thoae  2  men  have  suffered. 

"4.  That  the  delegation  be  given  a  guar- 
anty that  the  security  and  the  lives  of  those 
men  and  of  tha  other  members  of  the  group 
who  were  accompanying  us  wUl  be  safe- 
guarded. 

"5.  That  action  ba  taken  against  the  per- 
petrators of  these  bruUllties  and  the  mana- 
ger of  the  factory. 

"6.  That  the  director  ot  the  plant.  Mr.  Lee. 
and  his  manager,  Mr.  Kim.  who  have  allowed 
these  Incidents  to  take  place  and  have  tacitly 
approved  of  them,  be  discharged  from  their 
positions  and  that  they  be  subjected  to  the 
full  rigors  of  the  Korean  laws  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  circunwtances. 

"7.  That  steps  be  uken  to  ensure  thst 
the  people  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  or- 
ganise In  trade-unions  of  their  own  choice 
on  the  basU  of  complete  democracy  without 
Interference  by  the  state  or  the  police  and 
that  this  guaranty  shall  be  incorporated  In 
a  law. 

"8.  That  this  committee  through  Its  chair- 
man, Mr  Saillant.  be  advised  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  this  case  and  that  the  Korean 
people  be  advUed  of  the  resulu." 

The  probability  U  that  nobody  paid  much 
attention  to  these  world-shaking  resolutions. 
But  the  point  Is  that  It  was  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  Insisted 
upon  this  troublesome  delegation  going  to 
Japan  and  Korea  where  nobody  wanted  them. 
It  Is  true  that  tha  Amailcan  delegate.  Wil- 
lard Townsend.  U  not  a  CommunUt  and  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  antl-Amarlcanlsm  of 
hla  oommunlatlc  confereaa.  Hera  is  a  trou- 
blaaoma  crowd  of  left-wing  unlonlsta  who 
will.  In  the  future,  make  their  headquartara 
m  the  United  States,  at  tha  Unltad  Natlona 
building  in  New  York. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  parliament  of 
governmenu,  but  by  resolution  certain  pri- 
vate organisations  have  been  accorded  spa- 
clal  rights,  particularly  the  right  to  maintain 
headquarters  on  their  premises.  The  WPTU. 
the  International  left-wing  labor  organiza- 
tion, is  one  of  those.  This  body  will  in  the 
future  have  the  advanuge  of  a  New  York 
address.  The  cover-up  is  that  the  APL  and 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  have  ofllces  there,  too.  But  the  WPTU 
Is  already  acting  as  though  it  were  an  ac- 
credited international  body.  Actually,  it  la 
a  menace 


Secretary  of  State  Marshall  Appeals  for 
Continaation  of  State  Department's  In- 
formation Pro|[ram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOm-ANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1947 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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kPPCAL    FROM     MASSHALL 

t»l8  dsys  as  Chief  ol  Staff.  Secre- 
1  probably  never  made  a  more 
I  mperatlve  plea  for  a  program  than 
the    Senate    Appropriations 
in  asking  that  at  least  155,000.000 
of    the    $60,000 ,000    which    the 
deleted  from  his  budget.     Of  this 
.000  Is  for  the  State  Department  s 
J  informational  program.    Wlth- 
Department's  staffs  wUl  have  to 
in  many  places.  InteUlgence  ac- 
whlch    policies   are   to   be   based 
M  be  curtailed,  and  we  shall  lose 
(flrect  contact  with  the  people  of 
and   various  other  coim tries, 
of  America  is  the  only  voice  many 
»ear.  except  the  strident  voice  of 
Government's  propaganda  bureau, 
voice   In  China,    in   India. 
Asia  also  would  b«  silenced 
of    70    libraries    in    41    countries 
dammed  in  the  face*  of  thousands 
who  throng  them  every  day.  eager 
ijbout  the  strongest  country  in  the 
denied  any  other  mrans.     Schol- 
to  an  opportunlt)    to  study  in 
States  would  be  denied  the  oppor- 
the  State  Dapartmeut  now  gives 
4ome  to  this  country. 

,  BCarsball  has  tacitly  admitted. 

Informational  program  has  not 

what  it  should  be.     But  it  has 

better   than   no   program   at 

iie  Secretary  promises  that  in  the 

the  money  is  provided,  the  program 

very    carefully    administered."     By 

personal  responsibility  for  It.  he 

all  that  Congress  need  ask. 

who  has  traveled  recently 
borders  of  his  own  country  knows 
hope  and  eagerness  most  ot  the 
world  looks  to  the  United  States 
In  these  anxious  days.     What 
he   best   program   if   it   is  not  ex- 
other   people,   and   explained   to 
those  who  make  It  and  know  what 
to  accomplish? 
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TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   IWDIANA 

HOUSE  OK  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thur.sdau.  June  12.  1947 

SPRINGER.     Mr     Speaker,    no 

contemplate    what    the    Pesl- 

do  with  the  recently  enacted 

ent  bill,  which  has  passed 

of  Congress,  but  that  is  his 

which  he  must  assume.    If 

should  veto  that  measure. 

question  will  resolve  it.>ielf  Into 

as  to  whether  this  measure. 


as  It  la  now  written,  shall  be  passed  over 
the  veto.    There  has  been  much  discus- 1 
slon  upon  the  question  aa  to  what  the 
President  will  do  on  this  subject.   But.  If 
he  should  veto  this  measure,  and  the 
Contrtaa  ahould  fall  to  pass  it  over  the 
veto,  which  requires  a  two-thlrda  ma- 
jority vote,  and  If  John  L.  Lewla  should 
promote  another  strike  In  the  coal  mlnet 
In   July   which   would,   without   doubt.i 
cause  many  people  In  our  country  to  havtj 
little  or  no  coal  for  fuel  this  coming  win* 
ter — then  we  wonder  upon  whom  this  de-| 
plorable  reality  would  fall.     Of  cours 
the  President  would  be  the  sole  and  oi 
person  upon  whom  that  censure  shouMj 
fall— because  he  had  the  last  word, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  prevent  si 
a  disaster  in  our  country- 

The  measure  which  is  now  upon  ll 
Presidents  desk  is  a  fair  and  equitabU 
measure,  which  deals  with  both   lal 
and  management  alike;   It  deals 
both  fairly:  this  measure  will,  if  enac 
Uito  law,  prove  to  be  very  helpful  to  lal 
over  a  tong-range  program:  it  wi! 
helpful  to  our  people  who  are  attempt  ii 
to  secure  Jobs  in  our  factories  and  in  oi 
plants,  and  it  will  be  most  helpful  to 
returned  soldiers  from  the  recent  warj 
and,  it  has  been  predicted  by  many  wl 
sympathies  have  ever  been  on  the 
of  labor,  that  this  measure  is  the  fall 
proposal  for  both  labor  and  managemei 
that  has  been  presented  throughout  "" 
years. 

We  must  re.nember  tna*.  both  caplt 
and  labor  are  required  in  our  Nation 
order  to  develop  our  security  and  to  pr< 
mote  our  progress.    These  groups  mi 
work  with  and  for  one  another.     It 
manifestly  necessary  that  both  l>e  treat 
fairly   in   their   dealings   one   with 
other.    The  general  .sentiment  expr»     ft 
with  respect  to  the  pending  measure, 
that  it  is  entirely  fair  to  all  parties- 
that  the  measure  should  be  enacted  int 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  illuminatini;  »  dl 
torial  appeared  recently  in  the  Indiai 
apolis  Times,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  ui 
this  very  subject — which  I  ask  to  be^ 
corporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CRD  with  my  own  remarks — which 
torial  is  as  follows: 

nrrxKN   tiass  ago — awb  now 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal.  sf 
In  New  York,  said: 

"The  temptstlon  to  put  on  labor  all 
blame    for    Industrial    difficulties    and    111 
prices  to  as  unjust  as  It  Is  to  saddle  all 
Mas  with  that  blame.     •     •     *     Bltte 
i^tiut  all  labor  and  all  labor  leaders  aaj 
group  Is  Just  as  dangerous.  Just  as   >     r« 
as  the  tendency  15  years  ago  to  snu  .i 
buslneas  and  management." 

That  is  true.     But  If.  as  some  of  his  h< 
inferred.  Mr    Forreatal  was  hinting  st   ,.  II 
of   argument   he    thmks   President   Trui 
might  uaa  In  vetoing  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  which  la  before  him.  there  is  other 
that  should  be  stated. 

Fifteen    years    ago    there    were    b^    nt 
abtiaee   that  cried  for  correction.     Powj 
men.  who  professed  to  speak  for   bi 
tried  to  deny  theae  abuses  and  bitterly 
slstsd  the  ^orts  at  Government  to  < 
them,  by  such  laws  as  the  Stock  Ex     At 
Control  Act  and  truth-ln-securitles  mea 


rate*   of    corrective 

business.     They  set 

inmtittakabis  will  of 

many  eases  they 

themselves  open  to 

[were  extended  to  all 

ras  that  all  bualne^s 

lost  of  bUBlnsM  WHH 

these  mea  opposed 

them,  and  has  been 

I  business  far  1m»— if 

buslnws  was  hurt 

in  opposing  It. 

_  -union  abuses  that 

irerful  men.  who  pro- 

a  group,  are  trying 

For  years  they  have 

rlth  help  from  an  In- 

».    successfully— pro- 

^y  law.    They  are  now 

lislation.    passed    by 

in  Congress  in  re- 

Ible  win  of  the  An\er- 

assaillng  all   advo- 

as  enemies  of  labor. 

iwtsely,  unfairly,  and 

I  spokesmen  for  busl- 

i  and  all  labor  leaders 

for  the  sins  of  a  few. 

Jorlty  of  union  mem- 

ire  honest,  good  clti- 

ig  them  to  ssy  that 

must  be  corrected. 

lore  President  Truman 
and  enslave  worker*. 

^e^men  for  labor  sty. 
be  signed. 


>mmerce  Urges  Cvil 
Be  Continued  at  Sole 
iting  New  Air  Reutei 
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B.  SCHWABE 

kHOMA 
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of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
ceipt  of  a  resolution 
ly  by  the  board  of 
Ba  Chamber  of  Com- 
I  quote  the  reso- 
3,  1947: 

Informed  that  there 

House  of  Representa- 

15  relating  to  the  entry 

carriers  Into  the  field 

and 

these  various  House 

rlnciple    that    Federal 

the   Civil    Aeronautics 

^h'  of  granting  authnr- 

9f  uew  air  routes:  Now. 

board  of  directors  of 
I  Commerce  do  hereby 
kon  thst  authority  for 
new  air  routes  should 
in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
m  Aeronautics  Act  oi 
I  It  fxirther 

I  CongreRsman  t)e  urged 

r   the  continuation  of 

jsing  sucb  portions  of 

iuuse  resolutions  which 

to  any  other  Federal 

of  new  air  routes. 
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Approved    nnd    adopted    this    3d    day    of  month  each  second  Roosevelt  administration  when  "spend 

June  1M7.  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  t^,   state   Department's   own    Investlga-  "^d  apend  and  elect  and  elect'  was  the  order 

Tulsa   Chamber   of   Commerce.   In   regular  nons  are  conducted  by  a  large  staff  working  o'  ^f  day.    On  June  30^  1M8.  this  number 

•wslon.  in    the    field    (principally    in    the    United  h«d    ncrease^  to  >J37.Wfl  «nd  m  January 

a.  H  W..TM,  President.  giates)   and  within  the  Department  lUelf.  «"  thl»  ywf  It  was  2261.489.  well  over  twice 

Attest:  m  conjunction  with  the  FBI.  the  military  ••  large  as  It  was  in  1OT». 

O.  A.  BoaDia.  Secretorv.  intelligence  agencies,   credit   agencies,   and  Notable   among   those   showing   IncreaaM 

m*      e       u  .    ♦v,*^*   «...   eao.ro  1   hin.  Other  sources  of  information.    Each  Investl-  were  the  office  of  Secrttary  of  Labor.  First 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  b  lla  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  complete.  Assistant  Postmastw  Oeneral.  Public  Build- 

pending  In  Congress  which  seek  to  give  Charges  of  questionable  loyalty  or  rella-  »»^Kf  Administration.  Public  Roads  Admlnls- 

authority  to  others  than  the  Civil  Aero-  ^ility  by  private  persons  are  frequent.    In  tratlon.  and  Veterans*  Administration.    The 

nautlcs  Board  In  the  matter  of  granting  the  last  2  years,  however,  only  50  cases  are  «Po"  o'^^^e  J^*"^  P°"ll"i"**.  °"  ^^^  Reduc- 

new  air  routes.    It  is  the  belief  of  these  said  to  have  involved  actual  security  con-  t»on   of  Nonessential   Federal    Expenditures 

cor^Utuents  of  mine,  leading  business  .iderations.  -J^-ed  -  ''^oTl^..'lTvt^l^.::^l 

and  professional  men  of  the  city  of  Tulsa.  ^^,     ,         virt  sicrit  metropolitan  area  led  with  221.288  empioye«i: 

through   the   board   of   directors  of   the  Certain  important  cases  are  referred  to  a  California  ran  second  with  212.912;  New  York 

Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  other  special  state  Department  committee  of  iri-  ^^j^.^,  ^j^j^  192.596.     Vermont  was  last  with 

Federal  agencies  should  not  be  given  the  vesugation^  the  cha^^^^^^^^^  \Ten"rthe"£l'^  ?;l'?ota?e2Teariv  ?oJ5S  °"^*''  ''*  """' 

right  of  granting  authority^  for  the  oper  -  rtment  iteelf .     Practically  all  other  cases  try  totaled  nearly  300.000 

ation  of  new  air  routes.     I  have  quoted  ^^e  dealt  with  by  Assistant  secretaries.  T^«  '^^^  J°*"*,  committee  also  made  a  re- 

the  above  resolution  in  order  that  my  Efforts  to  have  the  fbi  -certify"  the  loyalty  P°:*  °°  i^l,^!^    Arumm«^of^?^ISi" 

colleagues  and  the  public  may  know  the  of    parens    whom    they    have    investigated  ^  g^JlyT^r^^^f  i;^nam7loli?w^T*'' 

strong  conviction  my  constituents  hold  (generally  applicants  for  employment)  have  »   ' 

nn  this  «!iihiprt  ^®*°  unavailing.     The  FBI  merely  will  re-  Cash  on  hand,  in  banks,  and 

on  ims  suojeti.  ^^^  ^^  findings  and  the  administrative  de-           on   deposit $1,250,935,984 

^_^_^^_^_____  cislon  Is  up  to  State.                                                Accounts  receivable 499, 792. 291 

~~"''""^'"~~~  Of  4.500  persons  transferred  to  the  State       Loans  receivable 3.  719. 370. 798 

Department  from  other  agencies  at  the  end       Deferred  charges 39.  266,  137 

Loyalty  InTestieations  o^  ^^^  **"■,  all  have  been  investigated.    In       Real  property 3.095,267.469 

^      ^ 342  cases,  questionable  factors  arose;  225  of  Plant  and  oiieratlng  equlp- 

these  left  the  Department,  or  were  let  out,  ment ._ 5.206.769,133 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  on   various   grounds;    2   were   dismissed;    70       Furniture  and  fixtures 81.172 

or  were  cleared;  the  remaining  45  are  still  under  Inventories    of    goods    and 

rv»f     ir\iim.i  r\&iric  I  rkix/T  consideration.                                                                    commodities  on  hand 1,378.209.602 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LOi/bh  charges    against    State    Department    em-       Investments.. 486.673,013 

coNNECTictrr  ployees,  or  "soft  spots"  found  In  their  rec-       Miscellaneous  assets 21,724.108 

^^.^  ords,  vary  greatly.                                                                                                     

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Qne  Involved  a  young  woman  who,  as  a                   Total  assets 15, 698. 088.  707 

Thuridav   June  12    1947  resident  of  New  York's  Greenwich  Village,  ■                    '          " 

*•                   '  fresh  from  a  rural  community,  had  been  per-  Estimated   liabilities.     14. 161, 000.  000 

Mr     LODGE.      Mr.    Speaker,    several  sonally  in  favor  of  the  candidacy  of  Commu-  „                                 .           ^   »»..,j   ,»   tv-. 

Members  of  the  House  In  recent  days  „..  ^r,  Bro.d„  ,or  o«e.^    J  eoi'n.T^.S'^S.  SrA•J;?''.S"L^t'".^.^ 

have  asserted  that  the  State  ^^rtmen  ™.  'C„Z,^r'£,  'i-aL'^^'e.r'S'  .«  •«  run".  Gov.™,n».'u  w'oum  ».  spent  - 

is  doing  nothing  to  clean  out  its  own  per-  ^        ^^           s  follows:   $104  would  go  for  defense;   a54  for 

sonnel.     There    is    a    story    in    today's  '^  veterans  aid;    (45  for  international   finance 

Washington  News  which  states  that  the  __^_^^^^__^^  (foreign  loans  and  such);  $35  for  interest; 

state    Department     is     completing     700  $15  for  refxmds;  $11  for  general  Goveriunent 

loyalty  investigations  a  month,  and  that  expense,  and  $36  for  all  other  expenses  such 

225   persons    agaiivst  whom  there   was  Government  Spending  as  housing,  highways,  merchant  marine,  and 

unfavorable 'information,  have  left  the/                               ,  ag^cuiturai  programs. 

npnartmpnt  FVTFNmnN  OF  REMARKS  ^«  "*  dealing  now  with  astronomical  fig- 

Department.                             ,^„«^,.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^     President  Truman  wants  to  continue 

The  text  of  the  article  follows.  of  spending  because  he  thinks  spending  means 

Sbvkn   Hundred   Statx  Emplotess  Pbobed   a  HON     I  FON  H    TAVIN  votes.     But  we  think  It  Is  high  time  somc- 

MowTH  iivii.  i-iivn  11.  \irtTiii  thing  were  done  for  the  taxpayers.    The  bUl 

(By  Frederick  Oechsner)  °^  Pennsylvania  wlilch  Congress  has  passed  by  overwhelming 

An     averaee     of    700    loyalty     and    secu-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  majorities  would  cut  taxes  30  percent  on  all 

rity   lnve.t?atlons   of   employees,   transfers.  Thursday.  June  12.  1947  TrZ^' ^^^^'^ZS't'^'^LZ^ St'^l 

and  new  appllcanu  Is  being  conducted  by  the  ,,     ^  „^,     „'              .              ^      ,  Incomes,  and  10  percent  on  those  In  the  top 

State  Department  each  month.  It  was  learned  Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  brackets. 

today  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  if  President  Truman  vetoes  the  tax  reduc- 

•Foliowlng    President    Truman's    Executive  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the  tlon  it  wUl  be  purely  politics.     The  economic 

order  calling  for  a  loyalty  check  of  aU  Gov-  Qil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  June  12.  1947:  *"»  now  besetting  thU  country  simply  can- 

-,„r«««t  -T,Vr.ir.vM.R  c>rrPtRrv  of  State  Georee  not  stand  much  more  of  this  political  pres- 

ernment  employees,  secretary  oi  oiaie  «Jeorge  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect  .,,.. 

Marshall  wrote  Attorney  Genersl  Tom  Clark  .^         ,.       ^        ,»,^   .„  „^„   k„  ♦>,-  lot- 

reouestlng  the  FBI  give  priority  to  Investl-  The  policy  described  so  well  by  the    ate                            

Mtlnrstlte  Department  personnel.  Harry  Hopkins  of  "spend  and  spend  and  elect                             -. 

gating  ataie  ueparimeut  pr  ^^^  ^^^^  „  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^,  ^^^  „  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

MARZANi  SPURRED  Ti  country  fortv-two  and  one-half  billions  dur-  C^-_.*-_«  «r  C».».  M«».}i9ll  l**n**  Imnnvu 

This  resulted  from  frequent  criticism  of  the  mg  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  this  month.  Secretary  of  Slate  Marshall  Issues  Impor- 

Department   in  Congress  and  elsewhere  for  The  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  performs  a  public  tant  Statement  Supporting  Student  Ex- 

employlng  left-wingers.    The  recent  convlc-  service  by  reducing  the  figure  to  everyday  -|.-_„  PrAir.>am  nf  II    R    ^^7 

tlon  of  Carl  A.  Marzanl.  former  State  Depart-  sums.    U  every  man.  woman,  and  child  paid  cnange  rrogram  OI  n.  R..  ootA 

ment  employee,  on  charges  of  perjury  in  con-  his  or  her  share  of  that  sum,  says  the  bank.                       

nectlon   with   Communist   affiliations,   spot-  it  would  require  $300  apiece.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

lighted  the  issue.  United  States  Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  of  q. 

Two  or  three  investigations  each  week  are  Virginia,  devotes  practically  all  of  his  time  to  UAM    IT  ADI    r    MliaiHT 

initiated  as  the  result  of  requeste  from  indi-  dissecting  Government  spending.    Btrd  Is  a  HUN.  KAKL  L.  MUnUl 

vldual    Congressmen   or   from   congressional  Democrat  and  because  of  this  activity  he  has  ^^  south  dakota 

committees  earned  the  hatred  of  the  Democratic  bosses.  ^^  rmrra 

The  Mundt  bill,  to  continue  Office  of  In-  Omitting  the  war  expenditures  politics  is  ^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

formation  and  Cultural  Affairs,  calls  for  a  responsible  for  much  of  the  rest.    Take  the  Thursday.  June  12,  1947 

loyalty  check  of  the  agency's  personnel:  the  Federal  pay  roll.     In  1939    the  last  normal  MT7NDT      Mr     Sneaker     several 

Greek -Turkish  aid  calls  for  similar  checks  on  prewar  year,  the  number  of  Government  em-  Mr     MUNDT.    ^r.bpeaKer.    several 

the  members  of  the  field  missions.  ployees  was  919,776.     This  was  during  the  Members  of   the  House  have  said  they 
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for  the  Voice  of  America  be- 
Marshall    had    recom- 
broadcastlng.  but  that  Oen- 
was  not   supporting   the 
of  studenta  and  teachers,  and 
Ls  of  H.  R.  J342. 
Marshall  issued  •  statement 
thLs  morning  very  forcefully 
the  exchange  of  students  and 
ities  authorized  by  the  Mundt 
General  Marshall  said  that 
of  .students  in  the  long  run 
more  important  than  broad- 
The  text  of  General  Marshall's 
follows: 
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ynat  conference  today.  Secretary 
I  MMte  the  tollowlng  statement . 

M  indt  bill  authoriSM  the  Secretary 
tQ  conduct  an  tntemaftkmal  Infor- 
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or  SacaSTABT  |lCAaKHAI.L  ON   iMFOa- 

ti  or  smanrr  Exchastc* 


THi  Mvnm  mn-L 


stated  they  would  support  the  Voice  of  Ai     :  • 
lea  broadcasu  becauaa  I  ImmI  urged  the  c^m- 
tlntiation  of  thto  broatfeaatlBg.  but  they  couM  ^ 
not  support   the  eichange  of  students  snd. 
professors,  or  assistance  to  American  Ubritrl«a{ 
and  schools   abroad,  or   the   assignment   of 
American    technicians   ss   sdvlsers   to   o'herj 
governments. 

"I    have    supported    the    continuation 
broadcasting  because  it  Is  the  most  imr 
tant  single  method  for  correcting  false 
sbout  the  United  States  In  those  areas  i 
the  people  are  Isolated  from  the  rest  of 
world.     I  have  spoken  In  support  of  bina<  | 
casting  on  several   occasions  because   I   t§" 
this  was  the  most  controversial  element  t^\ 
program  for  the  exchange  of  informatloMb 

"1  am  unreservedly  In  favor  of  the  exchr 
of  studenu.   profeeeore,    and   books     Thi 
methods  in  the  long  run  may  be  far  more 
porta nt  for  the  Interchange  of  Informal 
than  bniadcMflng.    I  believe  that  private 
Btltutlons  and  crganMauons  must  eontim 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  to  bear  thejpnw 
respoualblllty  for  the  exchange  of  stutf 
and  professors.     Assistance  from  the  Ooi 
ment  would  «ipp4ainept  these  private  ac 
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Address  by  Senator  Martm  at  National 
CoBTcntioB  of  Yoanf  RepabUcans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  IKDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  13  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martini,  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Republicans,  at  Mil-  • 
waukee.  Wis.,  on  Friday.  June  6.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TOTJTH  BHAPCB  AMSBICA'8  TOMOMOW 

Chairman  Becker,  delegates  to  the  Young 
Republican  Convention,  and  my  fellow 
Americans  everywhere.  I  salute  my  fellow 
Toung  Republicans  with  special  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Some  years  ago.  whUe  I  was 
Republican  chairman  of  Pennsylvania,  we 
realized  the  then  Young  Republican  organ- 
IcaUon  had  dwindled  In  numbers  and  weak- 
ened to  influence.  I  helped  to  rebuild  your 
great  organisation.  Since  that.  I  have  felt 
myself  one  of  you. 

In  passing  upon  legislation,  as  Governor 
and  Senator,  there  Is  a  yardstick  that  I  have 
always  applied:  "Is  It  good  for  our  young 
paopla— the  coming  generation."  I  have 
tried  to  thtok  with  you  and  to  see  things 
as  you  do. 

I  have  great  faith  In  you.  Not  long  ago. 
you  young  men  were  eetabllshtog  beachheads 
alt  over  the  world.  Many  of  you  young  wom- 
en served  In  the  armed  forces  or  did  criti- 
cal work  on  the  home  front.  That  meant 
▼ou  had  strength,  courage,  and  faith  in 
Amerlcn.  Today  you  are  preparing  to  Uke 
new  beachheads,  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by 
the  vigor  of  your  patriotic  Amerlcanlem. 

I  know  that  you  will  play  your  part,  and 
■ucceed.  I  am  more  concerned  with  my  own 
feneration.  Will  we  pass  on  to  you  the  tools 
and  financial  stability  you  need?  With  such 
telp  as  we  can  give  you.  you  must  build 
America  strong  enough  to  withstand  attack 
by  a  cancerous  Ideology — communism.  Your 
Job  is  to  beat  It  down  and  go  on  to  build  a 
Mgger.  stronger  America  Just  as  each  gen- 
•ratlon  has  done  before  you. 

The  system  which  we  call  Americanism 
offers  you  Individual  rights  and  individual 
dignity.  Under  it  you  think  as  you  please 
and  speak  as  you  please.  You  worship  the 
Ood  of  your  fathers  as  your  conscience  dlc- 
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tates.    Yes;  you  are  free  to  act  as  you  please, 
If  you  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

You  possess  also  something  that  Is  granted 
to  no  other  people  In  the  world  today.  It 
Is  "The  right  to  get  ahead." 

These  are  rights  guaranteed  by  ova  Ameri- 
can system.  We  forget  how  precious  they 
are.  No  dlcUtorshlp  or  collective  system 
dares  to  grant  Its  people  ttiese  things  which 
we  accept  so  casually. 

In  accepting  these  privileges  you  also  ac- 
cept the  obligation  to  fight  for  them  and 
pass  them  on  tmtamlshed. 

We  live  today  to  an  to  tensely  competitive 
world.  Por  sheer  bitterness  to  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  there  has 
never  been  Its  equal.  We  won  the  first  round 
when  we  beat  down  the  brutal  cruelties  of 
nazlsm. 

Today  \ve  are  to  the  second  round.  We 
are  battltog  a  force  more  subtle,  more  In- 
sidious— yes,  more  able  to  woo  the  minds 
of  men — communism. 

You  were  the  spearhead  that  won  that  first 
round.  The  world  looks  to  you  young  folks 
once  again  to  lead  the  way  to  victory. 

We  shall  not  vrtn  this  fight  by  pious  plati- 
tudes or  by  name  calling.  We  shall  not  wto 
by  mere  political  promises.  We  shall  not  wto 
It  by  hand-outs  to  other  nations. 

We  shall  wto  It  only  by  provtog  that  we 
are  bigger,  tougher,  stronger — and  that  our 
way  of  life  is  better. 

This  will  not  be  easy. 

Communism  Is  a  disciplined  force.  Its 
growth  has  been  the  result  of  cunning  plan- 
ning, of  hard  work,  and  of  sacrifice  by  people 
who  believe  to  their  cause. 

The  way  to  win  is  to  plan  more  carefully, 
to  work  harder,  and  to  make  greater  sacri- 
fices to  uphold  the  American  way.  Against 
the  godless  faith  of  communism  we  must 
offer  a  greater  faith  to  America,  supported 
by  oiu:  thousands  of  churches,  looking  toward 
the  common  God  for  Inspiration. 

In  this  struggle,  you  Young  'Republicans, 
and  all  our  youth,  must  play  a  leading  role 
to  shaptog  America's  tomorrow. 

Be  proud  that  our  party  haa  no  subver- 
sives. We  don't  stand  for  fascism,  for  com- 
munism, or  for  any  other  foreign  "Ism." 
Ifany  of  the  termites  that  bore  from  within 
to  weaken  dur  Government  are  holding  Im- 
portant Jobs  in  Washington.  They  were  put 
there  by  the  New  Deal  Party 

They  have  claims  on  that  party,  and  that 
partyvowes  obligation  to  them. 

We  Republicans  have  just  one  thtog  for 
them — a  one-way  ticket  to  Moscow. 

We  are  proud  of  otir  party,  you  and  I.  but 
let  us  make  it  even  a  better  party.  We  are 
not  a  party  of  obstruction  and  criticism. 
We  are  a  party  with  a  plan  and  purpose. 
We  must  move  ahead  steadily,  buildtog  a 
better  America. 

We  must  beckon  youth  to  our  ranks. 
Youth  Is  forward  looking  and  liberal.  It 
ts  enthusiastic  to  its  desire  for  better  things, 
ToTith  haa  a  right  to  these  dreams,  but  it 


must  not  succumb  to  false  presets  who 
misuse  the  term  liberalism. 

Liberalism  means  to  be  free,  but  Its  mean- 
tog  is  warped  by  those  who  use  it  most.  In 
its  name,  they  call  for  more  Government 
controls.  That  leads  to  loss  of  freedom  and 
the  socialistic  system  of  a  regimented  slave 
state. 

You  have  heard  of  the  cuckoo  bird,  a 
creature  which  lays  its  eggs  to  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  Investigate  carefully  all  the 
hlgh-soundtog  new  movements  that  tovlte 
you.  Por  communism  Is  a  cuckoo  bird  that 
lajrs  its  eggs  in  liberalism's  nest. 

Not  until  we  eradicate  the  assorted  cuckoos 
and  their  ideas  will  we  be  able  to  take  our 
country  out  of  hock  and  give  it  back  to  our 
people. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  debt  stands 
at  nearly  $260,000,000,000.  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic administration  asks  for  a  budget  12 
times  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Federal  Government  followtog  World  War  I. 
Let  me  quote  you  somethtog  from  one  of 
the  best  known  men  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tiU7.    I  quote: 

"The  credit  of  the  famUy  depends  chiefiy 
upon  whether  that  family  is  living  withto  its 
Income.  And  that  U  equally  tnia  of  4h« 
Nation.  If  the  Nation  Is  living  withto  Its 
Income,  Ita  credit  Is  good." 

Let  me  end  the  quote  there  for  a  moment, 
to  potot  out  that  this  U  what  the  Rqnibllcan 
Party  has  been  trying  to  do— to  balance  the 
budget,  so  that  our  Nation  can  live  withto  Its 
tocome  and  keep  Its  credit  sound. 
Now  to  resume  the  quotation: 
"Taxes  are  paid  to  the  sweat  of  every  man 
who  labors  because  they  are  a  burden  on  pro- 
duction and  are  paid  through  production. 
If  those  taxes  are  excessive,  they   are  re- 
flected to  Idle  factories.  In  tax-sold  farms, 
and  In  hordes  of  hungry  people,  tramping 
the  streets  and  seeking  Jobs  in  vain," 
Let  me  digress  once  more: 
Is  not  that  what  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  warning  of  and  seeking  to  forestall? 

And  what  haa  happened?  The  administra- 
tion big  guns  have  warned  us  that  the  Pres- 
ident wants  no  tax  reduction  and  will  veto 
our  tax  bill. 

And  now  to  complete  the  quotation.  Again 
I  quote: 

"I  know  something  of  taxes.  Por  three 
long  years  I  have  been  going  up  and  down 
this  coxmtry  preaching  that  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — costs  too  much. 
I  shall  not  stop  tha»  preaching." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation.  ThcM 
many  years  we  Republicans  have  been 
prcachtog  that  government  costs  too  much. 
We  shall  not  stop  that  preachtog.  Because 
we  have  fought  for  these  things,  we  bava 
been  condemned  and  ridiculed  by  the  New 
Dealers  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation. 

The  quotation  was  good,  basic  Amerlcan- 
1am.    The  pity  is  that  both  the  promtoent 
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Amer:  can  who  uttered  tbOM  wcrda.  and  hU 
■uccoMT.  have  failed  to  follow  them.  In 
case  ]  ou  have  forgotten,  the  man  who  spoke 
words  was  PrankUa  Dalaao  Booeevelt 
In  tb  >  Prsiklmtlal  campaign  «f  1933. 

No^.  IS  y»n  later.  t<x  the  first  time,  those 
ar«  batng  imptemanted  with  deed*— 
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by  a 

Yotth.    unfortunately,    has    thought    too 

little  of  the  national  debt  and  taxes.     It  has 

falle<J   to  rally  to  the  support  of  those  who 

o  reoiace  this  debt. 

warn  you  Toung  Republicans  here 
rotmg    Americana    everywhere,    not    to 
he  boat.     You  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
of  our  •2fl0.000.000.000  debt.    You  face 
thia  1  jng-term  mortgage  on  your  homes  and 
tutur  s. 

If  3  ou  are  a  family  man.  your  ahare  of  the 
natlo  lal  debt  Is  17.500  dollars.  You  cinnot 
sscap ;  It.  That  la  why  our  national  debt  and 
Oitr  1  'ederal  expenses  should  be  even  more 
your  Boncern  than  that  of  the  Congress. 
An  I  dont  ml-^s  the  boat  on  taxes  either. 


save  a  stake  In  having  them  cut. 


Yc  ir    vounger    years    sre    your    building 


They  are  the  years  you  should  be 
makliig  some  money  to  put  Into  productive 
for  your  futvires.  They  are  ths 
you  should  begin  providing  for  ths 
time  when  many  of  yuu  will  not  be  able  to 
work  so  hard.  You  will  need  savings  for 
youn  elves  and  your  families. 


:  see   what   Is  happening  today.    Ths 
preseit  high  tax  ratss  prevent  the  younger 
psopfe   from  ssvlng.    All  they   earn   Is  dl- 
Into  two  piles.    One  they  must  spend 
to  life:  the  uther  Is  taken  by  the  tax  col< 
3^.     When   your  fathers  were  your  age. 
able    to   aave    and    Invest.     You 
•hould  hav»  the  same  opportunity. 

I  4ni  well  sware  of  the  condition  of  the 
and  of  this  Nation's  obligations  In  thst 
But  I  ssy  this  with  utmost  ronfi- 
With  your  help  and  support  we  can 
rtdufee  Pcderal  spending,  let  you  lavt  part 
of  w  tat  you  earn,  provide  ne^»  opportunlttts. 
ittll  make  good  on  these  obligations. 
W  th  Umss  bsfors  you— youth  must  «haps 
ths  Lmertca  of  tomorrow 
Yqu  mtist  rsailze.  however,  as  1  do.  that 
AtAeult  problems  wUl  bs  sncoMatflNd. 
has  bstn  confronted  with  amy  of 
problems.  Unfortunately,  not  many  of 
our  Mople  are  aware  of  the  severe  handicaps 
tmdi  r  which  Congress  has  been  working. 

1  nrouid  like  to  suggest  that  the  young 
Republicans  take  on  thU  year  the  task  of 
aeqv  aintlng  the  American  public  with  the 
facti .    Here  they  are : 

W I  have  been  in  sesalon  for  only  about 
t  w*  nths.  The  first  part  of  that  time  It  was 
nsMisary  for  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
rem^  ke  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
Coc  ;;esslonal  Reorganization  Act  passed  last 
That  consumed  considerable  time.  It 
It  that  Congresa  was  forced  to  commence^ 
Its  kctval  leglslstlvs  work  weeks  behind' 
sche  luie. 

Bi  It  with  the  work  of  reorganization  done — 
and  r"***V**'^"t  ths  fact  that  we  have  refused 
to  1  e  a  rubbcr-ataap  Congress--we  have 
mov  id  far  more  swiftly  than  the  public 
real  res. 

La  St  year's  election  restored  the  legislative 
brarch  of  their  government  to  the  people. 
Nerl  year  we  wlU  restore  the  executive 
brarch. 

In  a  short  time,  this  Congress  has  backed 
MMi:  substantial  siims  from  inflated  Federal 
hudi  et  requests.  In  that  time,  tax  redud- 
tlon  —the  first  real  individual  Income-tax  re> 
^uci  Ion  in  many  years — has  been  passed  by  a 
Ecp  ibllcan  Congress.  In  that  time,  the 
bod  jat  has  bsm  balanced  and  a  start  has 
ban  aada  topaid  reducing  the  nstional 
debi . 

Ii  that  time.  also.  I  should  like  to  point 
out.  numerous  other  bills.  In  line  with  our 
cam  }aign  pledges,  have  passed.  The  Con- 
Crcs  I  overwhelmingly  passed  the  bill  to  out- 
law unwacraatsd  portal-to-portal  claims — a 


long    step    toward    Industrial    stabilll 
pasnsrt  new   Isbor  legislation   In   armi 
with  our  pledges,  jo  as  to  bring  sb<     t. 
balance  between  employer  and  cmpioj 
It  paassd  the  la  g*  to  Umlt  Um  Pr«>R» 
tenure  to  two  teroas.  and  voted  In     <* 
to  aid  the  needy  of  the  world  and     > 
the  hands  of  thos'?  nations  which  sti 
barrier  against  ccmmunlsm. 

It  terminated  nany  of  the  wartl 
of  ths  administra.lon  and  moved 
the  Oovcmmsnt  controk  tram 
Industry — all  in  line  with  restorir     rr 
terprise. 

I  want  to  empb:ulze  this  and  wish  Mj 
be  driven  home  to  our  people  In  "11 
BUtes.     We  did  these  things  in      >is| 
time  under  the  handicap  of  an  in  u 
dropped   by   the   bureava  aad  depi 
which  hava  withheld  vital  informal 
the  Congress,  snd   refused   to 
other  ways.     Thev  knew  if  Cc 
the  facU  it  would  be  in  even 
to  cut  away  more  of  the  deadwocd. 

Congress  accomplished  what  it 
pressure  groups  s;t  up  by  the  dc| 
end  agencies  to  influence  Congress. 
heard  about  soms  of  the  work  of 
unre$cistered  lobby  which  feeds 
tax  dollars  while  it  seeks  to  per 
self. 

Ton  BMiy  have  read  about  conf 
ters  sent  Into  the  field  from  Washli 
vising  Government  pay -rollers  hcv  to  i 
the  folks  agalntt  congressional  •  cc 
You  may  have  heord  about  the  Fed'  il 
ganda  machine  iitlrrlng  up  the  : 
home  to  send  letters  and  ulegrai 
gre3s.  protesting  any  cut  in  Federal 
tures— all  in  the  best  tradition  of 
fe33lonal  lobbyist. 

Yuu  probably  heard  of  post-ofBc     '>t 
beinp  closed  a  day  or  two  a  week  in 
emaller  commun.tles.     The  people 
vised  that  this  wus  being  done  becai 
gresi  hsd  cut  the  post-oClce  buc 
mind  you.  all  of  this  was  done  avi 
the  new  budget  goaa  iBtOflflKt.  July 
Of  coiurse.  it  is  nonaaaaa  to  thin:,  thi 
gress  intends  to  c::oss  down  post  (,'    u 
ertheless.  soma  people  have  been  i\ 
this  trick  and  by  similar  trlcUs.     Ti 
one  or  the  handlt-aps  your  Congrr 
to  overcome. 

One  of  the  problems  we  hi''  U 
been  the  heavy  opposition  of  the  Tri 
ministration      to     income-tax      r« 
Many  Impresalva  argumenu  have 
sented  bv  tha  administration,  but 
concealed  the  reel  reason— palltica.,  r\ 

Yes— politics.    Let  me  show  you 
works 

If  t-xes  were  rsdueed  in  1947.  thatj 
not  he!p  ihe  administration  very  mi 
Presidential  election  campaign  of  '  >'l 
administration  worl:s  on  the  prl.u     ?• 
moving  the  tight  shoe  that  ptnche 
when  it  will  have  the  best  political  1 

Hence  the  Ne'v  Dealers  have 
they  want  no  tax  raductlon  until  II 
they  would  claim  the  credit  and  tell  f 
that  they  reduced  taxes,  hoping  to  i 
the  polls. 

But  there  is  this  angle  to  It.    If 
istratlon  had  had  lU  way.  the  Amerie 
pie  would  have  Iseen  squeercd  for 
wartime  taxes  for  another  year,  it 
pose  other  than  to  make  votes  ft 
ministration. 

They  would  hiive  forced  you  to 
tight  shoe  another  year  so  they 
4aalMd  up  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
nUat.  and  demanded  their  reward 
lot  box. 

It  has  been  arg:ued  by  the  at 
that  all  the  savln(9  by  the  Republic 
be  applied  to  redaction  of  the  nat 
This  is  a  strange  doctrine,  indeed.'' 
from  the  lips  of  thoaa  who  for  nearly 
have  advised  the  American  people 
concerned  about  our  debt  because, 
said,  "we  owe  it  to  ourselvsa." 


are  cutting  taxes  now— 
that  we  can  reduce  taxes 
ibsuntlal  payment  on  the 
know  l>oth  are  necea<iary 
itlonal  economy, 
would  like  to  make  soma 
ing  Republicans  and  older 
?here. 
»r  Interest  In  Govemmei^ 
make  Government  funfls 
fa'-hers  blueprinted  It.  not 
rs  would  have  it. 
>loaing  out  of  communism 
tout  subversive   Ideologies 

this  country. 

^er  taxes  and  continued  re« 

>lic  debt.    The  way  to  bring 

It  Is  to  cut  the  cost  of  Gov- 

linating   useless   functlona 

>yees. 

Ian  for  strong  national  de- 

|ii    the   American    tradition 

ie  at  peace  with  our  neigh- 

llness  to  defend  ourselves 

bk. 

lome  return  (or  the  aid  we 

ly  to  other  nations.     Many 

have   and   can  spare   raw 

ire  vital  to  our  national  de- 

>nnclpally   to  these  scares 

lis  which  we  should  stock 

nion.     Why  shou!d  we  not 

le  In  exchange  for  carrying 

I  burden? 

:rve  our  own  national  re- 

iture  generations  will  not 

ivtng  in  a  have-not  Nation. 

)i.s  follow  the  road  of  right 

Icy.     In  this  connection  let 

it  point  which  Is  not  given 

in  the  harsh  age  In  which 

the  virtue  of  tolerance.     If 

»d  in  further  building  our 

It  a  better  place  In  which 

lei  for  the  future,  then  wa 

[practice  tolerance  and  good 

Ive  at  peace  with  our  fellow 
liter  what  their  race,  their 
United  we  can  be  an 
that  we  could  never  ba. 

did  me  a  irrent  honor  in 
■peak  over  the  air  to  tha 
IS  of  America.  I  appreciate 
privilege  and  also  the  op* 
las  with  you.  the  reprssant- 
in?  Republican  o/j^nita- 
Ited  States,  the  importsnt 
[as  R:publicans  young  and 

iclish. 

Measure,  while  in  the  great 
in.  to  express  mv  edmlra- 
iresentatives  in  the  Senata 
ites. 

|e  Ecnlor  Senator  from  WIs- 
irccognitlon  as  a  statesman 
Ion.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  he  has  per- 
js  American  Job.  Through 
tlcn  has  been  placed  on  tha 
the   benefit   of    all   o\ir 

i  young  Junior  Member.  Sen- 
Jaktht.  Is  a  freshman  Sin- 
yet  be  has  already,  by  his 

|ty.  impressed  himself  most 
lat  body, 
lublicans  have  a  right  to  be 
itiainmcnts   in   the  United 
inle.  you  already  have  three 

[United  States  Senate— Wis- 
itor  McCactht.  California's 
iWLAiro.  and  Indiana's  able 
All  of  them  served  overseas 

[and  have  outstanding  mill- 
to  congratulate  the  Young 
le  United  SUtes.    With  all 

[my  command  I  utgc  you  to 
a   group — rcdcdtcated    to 

I  obligation  and  greatest  op- 
:g  the  America  of  tomorrow. 
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Flag  Day  Address  by  Senator  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  13  (leQislatire  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag 
Day  address  delivered  today  at  the  East- 
em  High  School  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Cai-ollna  I  Mr.  JohmstonI. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  General  McAulifle,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  jroung  friends,  it  is  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  humility  and  glowing  pride 
that  I  share  the  honors  of  this  hour  with 
that  great  hero  and  alumnu£  of  your  school, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe.  legendary 
hero  of  Bastogne.  It  Is  peculiarly  fitting  and 
proper  that  you  have  chosen  Flag  Day  as 
the  appropriate  occsslon  to  do  honor  to  such 
a  great  defender  of  our  flag.  And  I  say  to 
you  young  people  gathered  here  today,  that 
If  you  can  grasp  the  deep,  underlying  sig- 
nificance, the  djmamic  confidence  in  that 
flag  and  what  is  rspresenu.  if  you  can  come 
to  grips  with  jrour  own  conscience  and  your 
own  hearu  and  gain  for  yotu-selves  the  Inner- 
oonfldence.  the  belief  in  the  sacrednsss  of 
your  Government  and  your  flag,  and  the 
aanctlty  of  the  human  soul  expressed  In 
that  term  of  vigorous  defiance  of  the  Natl 
auparman.  "Aw.  nuu."  then  you.  like  Oen- 
aral  McAuliffe.  can  atuin  your  plaoe  of  em- 
Inancs  in  ths  annals  of  American  heroes  who 
have  fought  and  bled,  and  died  to  defend 
and  preserve  those  besutiful  colors  and  thst 
which  they  symbolize. 

Beleagiu-ed  and  besalgsd.  apparenUy  oon- 
daaoned  to  destruction.  General  McAultSe. 
llfea  other  great  American  heroes,  knew  no 
fear,  knew  no  defeat.  His  response  to  the 
demands  of  surrender  from  the  so-called 
Naal  supermen  was  a  masterpiece  of  defiance. 
His  classic  utterance  "Aw.  nuU"  was  an  elo- 
quent expression  of  American  confidence  and 
determination. 

lu  thousands  of  words  he  could  not  more 
clearly  have  explained  the  American  con- 
tempt and  disgust  for  the  stupid  ideology 
that  the  Nazis  state  was  more  noble  and 
powerful  than  the  collective  strength  of  the 
American  individuals.  I  salute  General 
McAuUfTe  as  a  great  defender  in  the  finest 
American  tradition,  of  the  greatest  flag  that 
has  ever  fluttered  in  the  sky. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  a  nation,  born  of  blood  and  strife  and 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  individual  citizen.  We 
people  of  these  United  States  have  not 
always  been  free;  we  suffered  long  under  a 
tyrant  king  who  ruled  In  absentia  from 
foreign  shores.  He  lost  his  hold  on  us  be- 
cause he  failed  to  comprehend  the  Intensity 
of  the  love  for  freedom  that  burned  flercely 
In  the  breasts  of  those  courageous  and  ad- 
venturous souls  who  had  braved  the  Atlantic 
to  establish  a  new  colony,  apart  from  oppres- 
sion. 

These  pioneers,  saying  "Aw,  nuts"  to  the 
English  tyrant,  showed  their  contempt  in 
the  shot  for  freedom  that  was  heard  round 
the  world  and  resulted  in  a  war  of  lit>era- 
tion. 

Tomorrow  is  Flag  Day,  proclaimed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  Govem<v8  of  our  48 


States.  It  Is  the  final  day  In  a  week  desig- 
nated for  a  reaffirmation  of  our  devotion  to 
the  ideal  of  freedom  and  justice  \mder  the 
law  and  beneath  the  flag. 

That  flag  symbolizes  8  years  of  struggle 
to  form  a  more  perfect  xinion.  Each  star  in 
that  beautiful  blue  field  is  the  manifest 
history  of  a  sovereign  State.  That  flag  has 
been  imfurled  over  this  young  giant  of  a 
nation  for  a  centtiry  and  a  half.  Young — as 
nations  go — this  country  has  climbed  the 
peak  of  progress  to  the  pinnacle  of  might 
and  power  and  strengfth  as  the  un&isputed 
leader  of  today's  world.  Dominant  in  war, 
benevolent  in  peace,  America  stands  today 
the  guiding  star  of  a  world  much  in  need 
of  repair — a  world  that  needs  to  learn  the 
story  of  America's  flag  and  of  her  history. 

That  flag  reminds  us  that  here  is  a  nation 
dedicated  to  personal  freedom  and  a  respect 
of  religious  t>ellefs,  a  sanctuary  for  the  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  of  all  the  world 
wherein  they  might  have  continued  life  and 
liberty  and  be  free  to  pursue  their  own 
happiness. 

In  that  flag  are  crystallized  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  nation  established  in  the 
righteous  principles  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

During  the  years  of  trouble  with  England, 
all  sorts  of  queer  flags  had  been  designed  as 
standards  for  the  Colonies,  first  by  one  colony 
and  then  by  another,  each,  however,  having 
a  distinctive  pattern  and  design  all  its  own. 
But  of  all  the  flags  and  symbols  since  the 
world  began,  there  is  none  other  so  full  of 
meaning  as  the  flag  of  our  country.  That 
piece  of  red.  white,  and  blue  bunting,  repre- 
senu  5,000  years  of  struggle  upward:  it  U  the 
full-grown  flower  of  ages  of  flghtlng  for  liber- 
ty; it  is  the  century  plant  of  human  hope 
In  bloom 

General  Washington.  George  Ross,  the  un- 
cle of  Beuy  Ross,  and  Robert  MorrU  consti- 
tuted a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  suit- 
able design  for  the  new  American  flag.  After 
some  study  they  submitted  their  design  to 
Betsy  Ross,  a  widow  then.  24  years  of  ago. 
living  in  Philadelphia,  conducting  the  up- 
holstery business  which  her  hiuband  had 
previously  run. 

Betsy  Ross,  an  expert  ssamstress.  then  drew 
a  draft  ot  the  flag  with  13  red  and  white 
stripes  and  6-pointed  white  stars  in  a  fleld  cf 
blue,  which  the  committee  accepted.  They 
submitted  the  flag  to  Congress,  but  this  flag 
was  not  approved  untU  many  designs  were 
studied  and  disctissed  by  the  Members  of  the 
Colonial  Congress. 

Finally  Congress,  on  June  14,  ITTT,  adopted 
for  the  Nation  the  flag  designed  by  Wastiing- 
ton,  Morris,  and  Ross,  and  made  by  Betsy 
Ross.  The  langtiage  of  the  congressional 
resolution  was  ss  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  the  flag  of  the  13  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  fleld  of 
blue,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

In  1794,  with  the  admission  of  two  new 
States  into  the  Union — Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky— two  additional  stars  and  two  addi- 
tional stripes  were  added. 

The  flag  flying  over  Fort  McHenry  on  Sep- 
tember 13  and  14,  1814,  when  Francis  Scott 
Key  wrote  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  had  15 
stripes  and  15  stars. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  week  ago  to  visit  the 
old  historic  Fort  McHenry  at  Baltimore.  As 
I  wandered  over  that  old  battleground  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  panorama  of  my  coun- 
try's history  came  before  me.  I  could  vision 
Francis  Scott  Key,  confined  as  a  prisoner  on 
one  of  the  boats  in  the  English  fleet,  waiting 
patiently  during  the  25  hours  of  bombard- 
ment, wondering  whether  at  the  beginning 
of  dawn  the  American  flag  wotild  be  flying; 
and  I  could  feel  the  thrill  that  must  have 
come  to  him,  when,  with  the  flrst  appearance 
of  dawn,  he  found  the  flag  still  there;  then 
he  put  his  whole  heart  and  patriotic  soul  Into 


the  burning  vrords  of  the  Btar-Spangled  Ban- 
ner, now  our  national  anthem. 

As  the  Nation  grew  in  siae.  it  became  im- 
possible to  add  one  new  stripe  and  also  one 
new  star  for  each  State  and  still  preserve  the 
symmetry  of  the  flag.  So  Congress,  In  1818. 
passed  an  act  providing  that  the  flag  should 
l>e  composed  of  13  stripes,  representing  the 
original  13  States,  and  that  new  stars  should 
be  added  on  the  July  4  following  the  ad- 
mission of  additional  States.  Therefore,  in 
the  flag  today  the  13  stripes  signify  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  and  the  48  stars 
signify  the  48  SUtes  of  the  Union. 

I  \rant  to  call  your  attention,  particularly 
on  tills  day.  to  the  significance  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Otir  flag  is  emblematic  of  the 
sovereignty  of  our  Nation. 

It  represenu  the  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
history  of  our  people  and  engenders  a  feeling 
of  ptttriotism  and  respect. 

It  flies  perpetually  over  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol as  a  sign  of  national  perpetiUty. 

It  flies  over  the  schoolhouses  of  our  Nation 
signifying  the  Nation's  endorsement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Nation's  protection. 

It  flies  over  the  capitols  of  all  our  States 
and  over  our  courthouses,  signifying  the  ad- 
mlmstratlon  of  Justice. 

It  is  the  symbol  of  evwy  right  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people. 

It  represents  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  reflects  the  wealth  and  grandeur  and 
patriotism  of  thU  great  land  of  opporttmlty. 

It  signifies  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  stands  for*  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  believes  in  tolerance. 

It  is  the  badge  of  the  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  its  destiny. 


Nttiond  Labor  Lefiflltlion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  aCOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SEKATl  OF  THE  UNTTID  STATES 

Friday.  June  13  ileijislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  MXmRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  national  labor  legislation  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  subjects  con- 
fronting the  country  today.  Daily  the 
press  of  the  Nation  is  discussing  the 
question.  Yesterday  the  social  action 
department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  issued  a  statement  on  this  subject. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  that  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  together  with  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  relating  to  that  statement;  also 
a  statement  by  myself  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  Jime  5, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  article  "were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  on  TArr-HARTLrr  Bill  Isstted  bt 
THE  Social  Action  Department  or  the  Na- 
tional    Catholic     Weltabx     CowrEaniCE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Now  that  collective  bargaining  and  trade 
unionism  occupy  an  accepted  place  in  Amer- 
ican life.  It  is  the  part  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic statesmanship  to  develop  an  organiaed 
system  of  employer-labor  partnership  by  in- 
dustries and  in  the  general  economic  life  of 
the  coimtry.    Otherwise  coUectivs  bargaining 
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may  deg*  nerate  Into  class  conflict  instead  of 
being  a  jprlngboard  toward  cooperation  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  economy. 

The  Ti  ,ft-HarUey  bill  does  little  or  nothing 
to  encou  rage  labor-mawagiitnent  cooperation. 
On  the    lontrary.  It  Approaches  the  compli- 
cated pr  iblem  of  Industrial  relations  from  a 
aarrow    »nd    excessively    legalistic    point    of 
flew.    11   runs  the  risk  of  disorganizing  and 
dtaruptL  tg  indiistrlal  relations  by  hastily  and 
eonpleK  ly  recasting  the  whole  range  of  Fed- 
eral labor  legislation  Just  at  the  time  when 
Industrli  1  stabUity  is  most  desperately  needed 
and.  Iroi  ically  enough.  Just  at  the  time  when 
coUectlvs  bargaining  shows  deflnlte  signs  of 
moving  ;oward  collective  cooperation  for  the 
oommoE  good.    Instead  of  encouraging  labor 
and  ma  lagement  to  work  together  In  har- 
mony ftr  the  general  economic  welfare,  the 
bill  put  I  a  number  of  legal  restrictions  on 
collective  bargaining  and  particularly  on  the 
actlvltle  I  of  trade  unions — restrictions  which 
will  aim  Mt  inevitably  lead  to  Industrial  strife 
and  uniest.    The  bill  is  an  open  invitation 
to  mana  lement  to  have  recourse  to  the  courts 
and  to  1  he  Labor  Board  at  almost  every  turn 
and  this  to  sidetrack  or  evade  the  normal 
proceesci  of  constructive  collective  bargain- 
ing.   It  will  also  resvUt  In  suikes  of  all  sorts 
during    he  long  period  in  which  the  admin- 
Istratloi  I  and  the  legality  of  the  bUl  are  being 
clarified ,    It  will  create  the  sort  of  confusion 
which  F  revalled  In  American  Industry  during 
the  perl  od  In  which  the  National  Labor  ReU- 
tions  Act  was  being  tested   in   the  coiurts. 
There  I  ■  no  sxifflcient  reason   to  risk  such 
whoIeM  te  confusion  at  the  nresent  time. 

More  •peclflcally.  we  oppose  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  because  of  the  following  unfair 
and  unworkable  provisions; 

(1)  I  y  outlawing  the  closed  shop,  the  bill 
dlsrega  da  completely  the  history  of  Indus- 
trial relations  In  the  United  States  during 
the  pa  It  50  years  or  more.  Hundreds  of 
thousai  ids  of  American  workers  are  now  cov- 
ered b]  doMd-abop  contracts,  which.  In  the 
vast  mi  Jorlty  of  cases,  have  operated  and  are 
now  op  eratlng  to  the  mutual  t)eneflt  of  labor 
and  m  inagement  alike.  To  wipe  out  these 
long-st  indlni?  contracts  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  Is  to  invite  legitimate  rebellion  on  the 
part  o'  organised  labor  and  consequently 
to  enourage  wtdeapread  Industrial  unrest 
and  coj  ifuslon.  If  there  are  occasional  abuaea 
under  existing  closed-shop  agreements, 
surely  these  abuses  can  be  corrected  with- 
out reiortlng  to  the  wholesale  prohibition 
of  the  practice  of  the  closed  shop  Itself. 

(2)  rhe  bill  denies  to  foremen  and  to  cer- 
tain o  ;her  supervisory  employees  the  legal 
protect  Ion  of  their  natural  right  to  organize 
Into  tr  ule-unlons  of  their  own  free  choosing. 
This  d  >nlal  la  at  once  unethical  and  Imprac- 
tical. Again  It  is  an  open  InvlUtlon  to 
foremt  n  and  supervisory  employees  to  dis- 
rupt Industrial  relations  by  fighting  a  last- 
ditch  )attle  for  the  free  exercise  of  a  right 
which  they  know  to  be  theirs  and  which 
they  «re  determined  to  safeguard.  Recent 
events  indicate  very  clearly  that  these  work- 
ers hare  no  intention  of  tolerating  such  a 
MitmM  Infringement  upon  their  moral  and 
coostli  utlonal  right  to  organize.  They  have 
every  aasoa  to  expect  and  to  demand  that 
the  ex  irclse  of  this  right  be  guaranteed  and 
protec  «d  by  law. 

(3)  The  bin.  In  effect,  would  tend  to  en- 
courai  e  the  separate  States  to  enact  anti- 
labor  legislation.  It  would  do  so  by  gotag 
out  of  its  way  in  a  most  unprecedented  man- 

^    ner  tc   provide  that  In  spite  of  the  Federal 
'  law  tl  a  States  are  free  to  outlaw  the  union 
sbop    n  any  ot  Ita  varUiua  and  long-eatab- 
UsiMd  forms. 

(I)  The  provision  In  the  bill  which  would 
deny  idlclal  certification  to  a  union  unless 
a^  of  ta  uacsri  declare  vmtm  oath  that  they 
are  nc  t  OMinbsts  of  the  Caaanmlst  Party  and 
/thai  iMjr  do  not  favor  ths  forceful  or  un- 
/  eonstl  rational  overthrow  d  the  Oovemment 
la  1U»  ly  to  lead  to  serloui  eonluslon.  Like- 
wise   t  will  provs  to  be  very  embarrassing 


to  the  great  majority  of  sincere  antl-Coi 
nlsts  m  the  American  labor  movement. 
ply  by  refusing  to  sign  the  required  afSdai 
single  Commimlst  officer  could   prevent 
otherwise  decent  and  legitimate  union 
being  legally  certified  for  purpoees  of 
tlve  bargaining.    Thla  provision  of  the 
calctilated.  therefore,  to  play  into  the  hi 
of  the  Communists,  who  thrive  on  confi 
and  disorder.    Once   again   the   bill   rei 
an  uncritical  tendency  to  try  to  sol''    <■< 
plicated  problems  of  Industrial  relate 
an     oversimplified     lejtallstlc     approa' 
approach  which.  In  the  present  insti 
rejected  as  worse  than  tueless  by  th« 
majority   of   those   who   have   had   i'  "tl 
experience  In  combating  the  Influence    f 
Communist  minority  in  the  labor  mover 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  lu 
and  to  make  haste  more  slowly  In  Its  apprc 
to  a  problem  which  Is  far  too  dellc 
far  too  complicated  to  be  legislated      ul 
existence.     If  additional  labor  legls!       j| 
necessary,  let  It  follow  and  not  prec*  !e 
bipartisan     study     of     Industrial     r     itt 
which  U  provided  for  in  title  rv  of  tiie 
This  study  ought  not  to  limit  Itself  to^ 
details    of    collective    bargaining    as    ^ 
Rather    it    ought    to    concentrate 
on    discovering    ways    and    means    of 
beyond   the  limits  of   traditional   cniu 
bargaining  Into  an  organized  system       lal 
management  cooperation  on  the  whole 
of  industrial  and  economic  problems, 
thing  leas  than  this  will  tend  to  en< 
class  conflict  by  setting  off  organized 
agement  and  organized  labor  as  contest 
tn  a  continuing  struggle  for  power. 

Wbj-abz    Coifixizwcs    Uacn    Pucsi 
ViTo  lIsAstna 

The  social  action  department  of  the 
tlonal  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
strong  opposition  last  night  to  the 
Hartley  labor  bill  as  one  which  "wl!!  ^li 
inevitably  lead  to  Industrial  strife  d 
rest." 

It  made  four  specific  objections,  li.^n 
one  saying  that  the  requirement  that 
ofllcers  disclaim  under  oath  any  Commi 
Party   links    woxild    "lead    to   serious 
fusion     .     .     .     and  play  Into  the  hai 
the  Communists." 

•It  will  prove  to  be  very  embari 
the   great    majority    of    sincere    antl- 
munlsts  In  the  American  labor  mc    m4 
the  social  action  department  said  in    m] 
clal  statement. 

"Simply  by  refusing  to  sign  the  r« 
affidavit,   a  single   Communist   officer 
prevent  an  othanrtee  decent  and  U 
union  from  being  legally  certified  for  | 
of  collective  bargaining. 

"Thli  provision  of  the  bill  is 
therefore,  to  play  Into  the  hands  of 
munists.  who  thrive  on  confusion 
order." 

It  called  this  method  "an  over-slm| 
legalUtlc  approach     •     •    •    which     • 
Is  rejected  as  worse  than  useless  by  tt 
majority  of  those  who  have  had  prnr'tr 
parlance  in  combating  the  Influen 
Communist  minority  In  the  labor  movi 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Cc 
Is  made  up  of  all  the  Catholic  bl 
the  United  States,  who  meet  anni 
elect  an  administrative  board  of  10. 
board  memtwrs  administer  various 
mants.  of  which  the  social  action  dli 
one.     Headed  by  Bishop  Karl  Alter  c( ' 
the   social   action  department   cone 
self  with  induatrial  and  economic 
International  peace.  Interracial  matt« 

Besides  the  Communist  angle,  the 
ment  objected  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
thsaa  grounds : 

1.  To  outlaw  the  closed  shop  (wherthi 
union  members  may  be  hired)  "is  to 
legttlmaU  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
ind  labor  and  consequently  to  enc 
wictoapread  industrial  unrest  and  cc    fv 
Closed -shop  contracts,  "In  the  vast 
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icp."     The  union  shop 

Aunion  workers,  but  they 
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[statement  said  that  the 
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the  whole  range  of  Fed- 
just  at  the  time  when 
shows  deflnlte  signs  of 
:tlve  cooperation  (or  the 
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»re8ident  Truman,  chair. 
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ig  Presidential  action. 
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r.  Democrat,  of  Montana) 

}r  in  America  Is  a  record 
proud  of.     Half  a  cen- 
workers   lived    lives   of 
ktion,  working  under  In- 
poorly  housed,  with  In- 
long  hours  of  grinding 
Ions  were  emphasized  by 
lendor  of  the  well-to-do 

[the  century  witnessed  an 
locratlc  processes  and  the 
{Increasing  regard  for  the 
lual. 
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lightened  attitude  toward 
ig  out  of  labor-manage- 
the  exploitation  and 
lorganlzed  workers  of  the 
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of  the  labor  union  move- 

\y  essential  to  the  protec- 

Lfter   a   long   and   bitter 

unions  began  to  emerge. 

|ted  immeasurably  to  im- 

working  conditions,  and 
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production  and  general 

juntry. 

Ion  that  the  closed  and 
intrlbuted  materially  to 
Itlons  and  to  the  stability 
|orts  In  America,  the  pur- 
ir  worker-consumers,  and 
of  trade-unions. 
tv  out  of  the  traditional 
rlcan  employers  to  trade- 
itead  of  devoting  them- 
for  which  they  were 
kged  in  a  constant  strug- 
^Ith  employers.  Until  the 
>e  security  of  closed-  or 
lents.  they  were  open  to 
blng   devices  available   to 

VXXT  USEFUL 

and  the  union  shop  are 
in  Industrial  history:  they 
into  collpctlve-bargaining 

a  century, 
lent  of  our  labor  history, 
rn   that   these   agreementa 
purposes. 


In  many  trades,  such  as  the  printing  in- 
dustry, the  employer  knows  In  hiring  a  union 
man  that  he  is  getting  a  qualified  Journey- 
man who  meets  union  stsndiards.  The  union, 
vmder  closed-shop  conditions,  acts.  In  effect, 
as  an  employment  agency  for  the  Industry, 
reducing  unemployment  and  spreading  work 
equitably  among  Its  members.  It  Is  able  to 
assure  uniform  employment  conditions  so 
that  the  chiseling  employer  does  not  receive 
any  undue  advantage.  It  enables  the  union 
to  discipline  incompetent  or  unqualified 
workers. 

It  is  notable  that  our  most  successful  col- 
lective bargaining  Is  found  In  those  Indus- 
tries which  have  long  had  the  closed  or  union 
shops,  such  as  clothing,  building  construc- 
tion, the  printing  trades,  the  pottery  indus- 
try, glass  manufacture,  and  others. 

"UNDXMOCaATIC"  CHAIGE  DENIED 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  the  closed 
shop  and  the  union  shop  are  "undemo- 
cratic"—to  my  mind,  a  fallacious  argument. 
A  union  representing  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees— and  everyone  agrees  that  majority 
rule  is  part  of  any  democratic  system — must, 
under  modem  industrial  conditions,  make 
agreements  covering  all  employeea.  union  and 
nonunion  alike. 

The  demand  that  all  employees  Join  the 
union  is  merely  a  requirement  that  all  who 
abare  the  benefiu  shall  also  share  the  bur- 
dens: and.  most  Importantly,  all  employees 
share  the  democratic  rights  of  participation 
tn  the  activities  of  the  union.  They  gain 
the  right  to  vote  for  imlon  officers,  to  attend 
meetings,  and  to  have  a  voice  In  the  affairs 
of  the  union  that  represents  them. 

In  this  view,  the  closed  and  the  union 
shop  extend,  rather  than  limit,  democratic 
privileges. 

Under  the  present  bills,  the  closed  shop 
becomes  completely  Illegal  and  the  union 
shop  Is  legal  only  If  a  majority  of  employees 
In  the  plant  agree  to  it.  Once  In  the  union, 
a  worker  may  be  discharged  only  for  non- 
membership  arising  out  of  a  failure  to  pay 
dues. 

WHOLLY  UNOESnABLK  KX8ULT8 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  will  lead 
to  wholly  undesirable  results. 

First,  they  mean  that  the  right  of  employ- 
ers to  hire  antiunion  workers  and  thereby 
disrupt  the  union.  Is  restored  throughout  all 
American  Industry.  Even  where  these  ar- 
rangements have  operated  most  successfully 
and  even  though  employers,  unions  and  all 
employees  are  completely  satisfied,  the  closed 
shop  Is  Illegal. 

Second,  the  usefulness  of  the  union  shop 
is  greatly  reduced,  for,  If  a  worker  Is  Incom- 
petent, or  a  labor  spy.  or  steals  the  union 
funds,  or  is  a  racketeer,  his  employer  may  not 
discharge  him  If  he  Is  suspended  from  the 
union.  Certainly  It  will  not  help  Indxistrlal 
stability  to  require  union  men  to  continue 
working  with  someone  for  whom  they  have 
a  Jiistlflable  contempt. 
*  Third,  the  responsibility  of  the  union  Is 
thereby  greatly  weakened.  Left  without 
means  of  disciplining  the  Incompetent  or  the 
slothful  or  the  merely  disruptive,  carefully 
built-up  union  standards  may  be  expected  to 
decline. 

OTBxa  caouTS  not  asctrLATCD 

We  have  not  undertaken  by  Federal  law  to 
regulate  the  membership  standards  of  other 
organizations,  such  as  lodges,  medical,  and 
bar  associations,  many  of  which  enjoy  In  ef- 
fect closed  shops,  and  I  think  we  should 
not  do  it  for  trade-unions.  We  have  not 
even  regulated  the  membership  requirements 
of  organizations  set  up  to  represent  the  views 
of  industry  and  to  organize  the  strength  of 
employers  In  their  dealings  with  workers, 
such  as  the  Associated  Industries,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
others. 

That  there  have  been  abuses  of  the  closed 
shop  and  the  union  must  be  conceded.   There 


have  been  examples  of  nepotism,  of  race  and 
religious  prejudices,  and  of  other  arbitrary 
exclusions  or  expulsions. 

But  this  legislation  throws  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath:  Instead  of  correcting  the 
abuses  of  the  closed  shop,  It  merely  abol- 
ishes it. 

Employers  have  been,  and  are,  guilty  of 
similar  practices,  and  have  refused  to  hire, 
or  discharge  vrorkers  for  arbitrary  reasons. 
Yet  the  bill  leaves  that  more  aerious  prob- 
lem completely  untouched. 

OTHXa   AKGtTMENTS   SXBtriTXO 

One  usual  Justification  for  the  bill  is  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  prohibits  the  closed 
shop  and  that  this  has  worked  well;  yet  re- 
cently A.  F.  Whitney,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  the  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults of  that  prohibition,  which  was  origi- 
nally adopted  to  outlaw  the  yellow-dog  con- 
tract. 

It  Is  also  Insisted  that  Great  Britain  has 
not  used  the  closed-shop  agreement.  Father 
Toner,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  an  authority  on  the 
closed  shop,  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  in  practice  most  English  trade 
unions  operate  under  closed  shops. 

This  problem  is  too  complex  to  warrant 
blanket  legislation  of  the  type  now  proposed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  should  be 
left  where  It  belongs,  at  the  plant  level,  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  people  on  the  spot^- 
management.  unions,  and  employees  In  the 
manner  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  each 
problem. 

I  remain  convinced  that  If  this  bill  be. 
comes  law  it  wUl  greatly  Inconvenience  many 
employers  who  now  benefit  from  such  agree- 
ments. From  unions  and  workws  we  may 
expect  a  storm  of  Indignation  as  Its  weaken- 
ing effect  on  trade-unions  becomes  clear. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  strongly  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  should  veto  the  bill. 


Statemeat  of  Principles  A^ted  by  the 
Young  Republican  National  Conrention, 
Jime  7, 1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13,  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Insert  the  statement  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  Young  Re- 
publican National  Convention  meeting 
in  Milwaukee.  Wis..  June  7.  1947.  This 
statement  of  principles  was  adopted  by 
about  500  delegates  representing  47 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

At  this  time,  when  the  American  way  of 
life,  with  its  emphasis  upon  Indlvidtial  en- 
terprise. Individual  rights  and  freedom  and 
political  democracy,  Is  under  attack  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  American  people  are  turn- 
ing to  the  Republican  Party.  Young  vet- 
erans in  particular  see  In  the  Republican 
Party,  and  In  Its  flourishing  young  Repub- 
lican movement,  their  best  Instrument  for 
assuming  political  leadership.  The  Republ- 
can  Party  is  the  party  of  freedom.  It  alone 
has  never  comprised  nor  trafficked  with  any 
of  the  totalitarian  factions. 

To  Justify  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  this  Young  Republican  National 
Federation  olTers  and  pledges  itself  to  sup- 
port the  following  statement  of  principles. 


THS  TTNITCD  STATES  AHB  TVS  WQBLS 

We  advocate  a  strong,  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  which  will  bridge  gaps  between  chang- 
ing administrations  and  which  should  be 
made  effective  by: 

1.  We  advocate  effective  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  communism  and  other  totalitarian 
ideologies.  We  must  have  a  positive,  vibrant 
approach  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is 
designed  to  show  our  faith  In  the  objectives 
and  operation  of  our  free  Itutitutions.  This 
approach  should  be  implemented  by  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing others  of  the  virtues  of  our  way  of  life, 
and  by  a  program  of  economic  help  for  other 
nations  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
self-supporting,  such  economic  help  to  be 
conditioned  upon  free  access  of  our  press  to 
such  nations.  This  program  would  also  en- 
tall  the  acceptance  of  our  full  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  alleviating  the  food  and 
clothing  lacks  of  a  poverty-stricken  and  war- 
torn  world. 

2.  We  should  continue  to  play  a  leading 
role  lu  the  United  Nations,  work  to  make  It 
more  effective,  and  utilize  and  develop  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  Its  framework  and 
machinery  for  peaceably  settling  conflicts 
between  all  nations,  great  and  small. 

3.  We  should  maintain  a  strong,  unifled 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  their  Reserves 
by  securing  voluntary  enlistments  and,  to  the 
extent  that  these  are  Insxifllclent,  by  some 
equitable  program  of  compulsory  military 
training.  Technological  research  and  devel- 
opment mtist  be  continued  on  a  large  scale 
to  Insure  the  continuation  ol  this  coimtry's 
technological  superiority. 

4.  We  should  train  and  develop  a  com- 
petent corps  of  professional  diplomats,  with 
promotions  dependent  on  merit  rather  than 
seniority,  and  with  salaries  and  expense  al- 
lowances sufficiently  high  to  enable  them 
appropriately  to  represent  the  United  States 
without  drawing  upon  private  means. 

6.  To  insure  that  complete  and  acctirate 
information  will  be  available  as  a  basis  for 
military  and  diplomatic  decisions  affecting 
our  foreign  policy  we  should  maintain  under 
civilian  direction  an  independent,  central 
Intelligence  agency  with  full  authority  to 
coordinate  existing  Intelllgwice  scrrlces  in 
the  varlotis  departments  and  to  operate  such 
additional  facilities  for  the  acquisition,  eval- 
uation, and  analysis  of  Intelligence  from  for- 
eign covuitries  as  It  may  deem  necessary. 

THK  tnnrxo  statss  at  boms 

To  keep  the  United  States  strong  at  home 
and  to  make  her  a  living  example  of  democ- 
racy at  its  best,  the  following  principles 
should  be  adopted  and  Implemented: 

1.  The  Individuals  dignity  and  social  and 
economic  stature  must  be  maintained  and 
advanced,  with  free  access  to  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  educational  and  other  oppor- 
tunities, regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

a.  A  strong,  free  society  is  dependent  upon 
the  physical  and  mental  attainments  of  the 
people  composing  it.  We  should  ensure  by 
Federal  grants  in  aid,  If  necessary,  to  States 
meeting  reasonable  minimum  standards, 
while  otherwise  leaving  control  over  educa- 
tion in  the  States,  the  fullest  possible  access 
to  education.  To  attract  better  teachers, 
the  States  should  develop  a  program  of 
higher  standards,  higher  pay  and  retirement 
benefits. 

3.  Veterans,  as  a  whole,  should  by  now 
have  become  reesubllshed  in  their  com- 
munities, and  our  veterans'  program  should 
be  designed  to  make  them  self-sufllclent 
citizens.  Casualties  and  their  dependenU 
should  have  the  best  possible  care  at  Govern- 
ment exp>ense.  Maintenance  allowances  for 
veterans  attending  college  under  the  GI  bill 
should  be  reasonably  increased,  where  an  In- 
crease of  allowance  Is  necessary,  and  rack- 
eteering by  a  small  minority  of  veterans 
under  the  various  beneficial  provisions  of  the 
bUl  should  be  eraclcated.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  should  set  Its  hotwc  in  order 
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ad4alnlster  more  efficiently  the  Tarlous 
beneflu  provided  by  law. 

appropriations     should     be 
a|railable  to  increase  the  productlve- 
our   country.     For   Instance,  recla- 
projects  and  the  completion  of  sur- 
water    conservation    in    the    West 
be  adequately  financed,  particularly 
ppjects  which  are.  self-liquidating. 
must    restore    our    system    of    free 
pet^ive  enterprise  in  an  economy  based 
labor  and  free  management.     We 
gitrlng  free  collective  bargaining  a  gen- 
op  portunity  to  function  with  a  mlnl- 
govemmental  regulation.     We  favor 
I  against  closed  shops,  and  appro- 
agalnst  Jurisdictional  strikes  and 
boycotts.    Collective    bargaining 
good  will   and  desire   to   reach   an 
nt — and  for  this  reason  Communist 
Ip   must   be   rooted   out   of   unions, 
fundamentally  the  Job  of  the  mem- 
and    we    commend     those    unions 
through  their  own  democratic  proc- 
e  thrown  off  the  Communist  yoke, 
mu^t  adopt  and  enforce  rules  which  will 
the  monopoly  of  power  and  planned 
of  full  production  by  Oovern- 
Ijibor,  or  bvuiness. 

advocate    the    elimination    of    un- 
y    expense    by    national.    State    and 
governments:  the  adoption  of  a  long- 
fax  plan  designed   to  encourage  the 
ve    use   of    capital    and    the    fullest 
and  a  reasonable  reduction  In  tai 
consistent  with  operation  under  a  bal- 
Dudget    and    the   gradual    retirement 
lational  debt. 

violence  Is  the  negation  of  law  and 
we  favor  Federal  legislation  against 
also  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
i^bollshlnK  poll  taxes. 

prices  for  farm  commodities  are 
efiough  to  support  the  full  production 
to  supply  the  abnormal  world  de- 
made  upon  the  American  farmer,  and 
no  need  for  subsidies  at  this  time, 
provide  an  expanding  market  und 
for   farm  products,  we   urge  the 
and  expansion  of  Federal-re- 
facilities.     To  protect  American  con- 
we  urge   the  vigorous  enforcement 
present  program  designed  to  prevent 
spread  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease.     We 
expansion  of  the  rural  electrlflca- 
soU -conservation  programs. 

American     housing    problem     can 
solved  by  American  Indiistry.     But 
field  of  low-coat  hoxislng.   building 
not  allow  an  economic  rent  level. 
Federal  aid  for  low -cost  bousing 
term   slum-clearance   pragrMB*   Is 
lo  that  our  low-income  groups  may  be 
housed, 
urge  a  national  program  of  edxica- 
publlclty  designed  to  publicly  ex- 
real  intent  and   practice  of  Com- 
and  other  un-American  gmupa  in 
Uiilted  States. 
Resi  ectfuUy  submitted  for  the  commlttct. 
John  A.  Wxlls. 
7hairman.  Platform  and  Resolution* 
Committee. 


Hoasinf  and  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 


cm  tnm 
IN  tHE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESSNTATIVKS 
Friday.  June  13,  1947 

NORTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 

I  include  the  following  article 


from    the    New    York    "nmes    ent 
"Housing  and  Socialism": 

HOUSING  AMD  SOCIALISM — PAPAL  XNCTCLI     \L  i 
STAND    OP    CATHOLIC    CLXaCT    CTTISl 


To  the  Eorroa  or  thk  New  Yosk  Tucxa: 

The  late  Magr.  John  A.  Ryan,  for 
years    prttfanor   of    moral    theology 
Catholic  UnU*erslty  in  Washington,   a 
remains  recognized  as  one  of  the  gr> 
neer  sociologists   and   social  sclenti.v 
this  country   has   produced.      Inevit.iblyj 
was  on  the  receiving  end  of  much  of  the  al 
from  which  pkmaara  always  suffer.    Tlma  ( 
again  he  was  >eci—d  at  radical  or  soci 
tendencies. 

It   must  have   been   with   no  little 
therefore,    that    he    greeted    the    ^a\    i 
cyclical  "Quadrageslmo  anno."  Issued  iu 
by  Pope  Plus  XI.  which  endorsed  ever 
for  which  Monsignor  Ryan  had  pis 
one  can  jiist  picture  with  what  aatl 
the  grand  old  man  must  heve  put  his 
tongue  into  his  cheek  as  he  wrote 
after   the   appearance   of   the   encyclical  I 
article  for  a  current  periodical  which  h«[ 
titled  "The  Radical    (quoted   by  VL     ^t| 
Ryan)    Aspects  of  the  Quadragealmu  ai 

Today  the  same  confused  thinking  andj 
same  technique  of  opposition  as  re.sult 
Monsignor   Ryan's  being   branded   a   ra 
because  be  espoused  such  social  reforms  i 
living  wage,  old-age  pensions,  and  the 
Is  manifest  In  the  campaign  to  discredit 
Taft-Blender-Wagner       housing       hiil. 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples     f 
misleading    propaganda,    but    a    lett>  ■ 
llahed  recently   in  your  columns  U   m 
Paul  P.  Swett.  Jr..  of  Baltimore  Is  u:. 
lent  case  ifc  pot^it.     "I  am  amazed  at 
wUlingneaaf  writes  Mr.  Swett.  comm«i 
on    a   previous  editorial    In   The   New 
Times,  "to  say  that  this  bill  Is  not 
istic.' 

Your  correspondent   then   proceeds, 
customary      In      antl-Taft-Elender-Wi 
fulminatlons.  to  focus  his  whole  att 
on  the  500.000  unlU  provided  by  the 
low-Income  families,  completely  Ignor 
fact  that  the  bill  also  alms  to  8timulat«| 
erection    of     IS.OOO.OCO    other    units 
straight  economic  basis.  1.  e.,  with  no  i 
whatsoever. 

Incidentally.  It  might  well  also  be 
out  here  that  even  In  the  case  of  the 
units  for  the  low-Income  groups,  the 
capital  expenditure  involved  Is  repaid 
United  States  Treasury  with  Interest  •  he  ( 
Government  assistance  being  In  tt-.e 
of  a  rent  subsidy  to  bring  decent  arutj 
housing  within  the  reach  of  those  unf4 
nates  for  whom  our  economic  cystem  hi 
yet  found  It  possible  to  provide  ad< 
means  of  livelihood. 

If  to  stimulate  the  production  by 
Industry  of  the  commodity   presently 
needed  in  our  Nation,  homes  for  our 
snd  to  give  some  small  assistance  to  aj 
limited  number  (curiously  enough.  Mr. 
himself  stresses  this  limitation)    of 
prlvUeged    families    la    socialism,    well,  I 
afraid  I'm  a  Socialist.    Furthermore, 
the  Popes  and  many  of  the  bishops 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  the  United 

The  same  pontiff.  In  another  notable  i 
ment.  his  encyclical  letter  on  Christian  : 
rlag*.  has  thla  to  say:  "If.  however.  f« 
purpose"    (1.    e.,    adequate    opportunll 
family  life)  "private  resources  do  not 
It  U  the  duty  of  the  public  authority  to] 
ply  for  the  insufficient  forces  of  Indli 
effort.      *      •      •     If    famlllea.   partlc 
thoa*   In   which   there   are    many    ct 
have  not  aulUble  dwellings     •     •     • 
obvious  great  peril  can  arise  to  the 
security  and  to  the  waUare  and  very 
clvU    society    ItsaU.      •      •      •      Wh« 
tboae  who  have  the  care  Ot  the  state 
the  public  good  cannot  neglect  the 
married  people  and  their  families 


upon  the  state  and  on 
tic.  make  the  most  of  it. 

>WAaD  ROBXBTS  MOOBB. 
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flAr.  Speaker,  under 
^y  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ill  attention  to  an  edl- 
the  New  York  Times 
le  12,  1947.  entitled 
\6  of  Tuo." 

ig   that  the   public   in 
[with  the  position  taken 

t  he  action  of  Congress 
I  Truman  doctrine. 
Mlows: 

INSTKAO    or    TWO 

tizure  of  power  In  Hun- 

trtaln   quarters  In   this 

et  answer  to  the  Truman 

irloxMly   Intended   by   the 

as  an  answer,  and  eape- 

be  Interpireted  as  such 

the  Truman  policy  In 

But  the  only  sense  In 

rer  Is  that  our  action  In 

land  of  the  strategists  In 

ipelled  them  to  do  a  little 

rere  quite  determined  to 

[followed  developments  in 
^t  the  plot  to  discredit  and 
llholders"  Party  has  been 
the  elections  of  Novem- 
Ited  that  this  party  was 
»at  majority  of  the  jieople. 
Inorlty,  backed  from  the 
[Russian  military  govem- 
lot  hesitate  now  to  inter- 
ne  situation,   immediately 
Ions.  Including  control  of 
unconcealed  objective  of 
ftrnment.    The  first  arrests 
lajority  party,  on  charges 
place  last  January,  long 
doctrine  was  thought  of. 
cost,  the  Comintern  grad- 
Hungarian    Communist 
he  put  one  over  on  the 
rter  the  last  elections  he 
the  next  election  would 
|eed.  It  promises  to  be. 

coup  Is  the  best 

of  the  Truman  policy. 

^ly   what  was   planned   In 

rould  certainly  have  hap- 

States  had  not  Inter- 

>t  occupied  by  the  Russisn 

to  put  the  Communists 

to  be  engineered   and 

llde.    The  report  of  Mark 

member  of  the  United 

ig  Committee  and  an  ob- 

jned  competence  and  In- 

doubt  that  this  was  the 

I  so  bald  and  contemptuous 

le  Hungarian  affair  Is  an 

I  new  method  of  conquest. 

lous  of  the  Allied  Control 

State  Department  makea 

jtest  noting  that  Hungary 

ree-power  control  and  de- 

tte  Investigation. 


Hie  TVoman  doetrtiie  may  have  harried  tha 
long-prepared  overturn  of  the  elected  Hun- 
garian Government.  But  if  we  had  not  acted 
in  Greece,  there  would  have  been  two  coups 
ta^tmt  at  one:  even  three,  perhapa.  U  Turkey 
tocooated  In. 


Lcttor  to  Quunnan  af  tbe  Sabcommttec 
OB  Fascism  of  die  Committee  on 
Un-American  Propacanda  Actrvities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  tLUKOIS 

Of  THE  HOD8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  13,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
naturally  very  gratified  when  I  learned 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDowell]  had  been 
designated  as  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Hous'e  Committee  on  Dn- 
Amerlcan  Propaganda  Activities  with 
specific  instructions  to  tarry  out  a  de- 
tailed and  thorough  Investigation  of 
Fascist  propaganda  and  Influences,  with 
the  same  vigor  that  the  committee  has 
shown  in  ferreting  out  Communist  and 
liberal  tendencies. 

The  gentleman  brings  to  this  task  not 
only  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
a  lawmaker,  but  also  the  capabilities  of 
a  newspaperman  and  a  soldier's  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  were  fighting  against 
in  the  last  war. 

I  hav3  taken  It  on  myself  to  submit 
to  the  gentleman  a  letter  expressing  my 
views  on  the  scope  of  his  investigation, 
and  I  was  indeed  pleased  that  on  the 
very  same  day  he  received  my  letter  he 
delivered  his  reply  to  me  in  person  here 
on  the  floor. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  all  Monbers  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  and  I  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  be  reassured 
by  the  letter  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  hope  likewise  that  the  unfortu- 
nate misrepresentation  of  his  words  in 
various  publications  will  not  discourage 
or  restrain  him  from  carrying  out  a  rig- 
orous investigation. 

I  now  insert  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [IAt.  McDowELil.  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
investigating  fascism,  and  following  that 
you  will  find  his  gracious  reply  to  me: 

Jttns  9, 1947. 
Hon.  John  McDowkx. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Fascism, 
Committee  on  Vn-American  Aetit><- 
ties.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deax  Ma.  CHAxaacAN:  I  regret  ainca-ely 
that  the  great  press  of  other  urgent  matters 
has  prevented  my  submitting  to  you  sooner 
suggestions  regarding  tbe   conduct  of   the 
Investigation  of  your  subcommittee  of  fas- 
cism in  America.    It  is  my  belief  that  the 
report  at  your  subcommittee  might  have  been 
different  had  I  been  able  to  place  this  com- 
munication in  your  hands  sooner.    The  evi- 
dence of  Ifazl-Fasciat  thinking  Is  on  every 
side,  both  tn  organised  and  In  unorganized 
form.     It    should    be    Investigated    Just    as 
mneh  as  communism. 

I  supported  all  resolutions  to  create  the 
various  special  committees   to  lavestlgata 


un-American  propaganda  aetlvltlea.  and  I 
have  criUcl«d  only  the  faUura  to  pay  as 
much  attention  to  reaction  as  to  tbe  alleged 
Communist  fronts,  and  to  the  way  the  com- 
mittee has  smeared  honest  liberala  and  la- 
bor leaders  without  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  t>e  heard. 

Aside  tram  Its  lack  t€  Judicial  conduct 
and  Ite  rash  Jeopardy  of  the  good  name  of 
the  Congress,  the  special  committee  under 
Mr.  Dies'  chairmanship  made  Itself  a  par- 
tisan agency  of  repression  which  constitut- 
ed a  severe  assault,  bolstered  by  all  the 
majesty  and  prestige  of  Congress,  on  funda- 
mental freedom  of  thought,  writing,  speech, 
and  association.  As  a  standing  committee 
there  has  not  been  the  same  reckless  dis- 
regard of  Judicious  procedure,  and  conse- 
quently, I  have  voted  for  all  appropriations 
and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so;  but  I  feel  the 
committee  should  investigate  Fascist  activi- 
ties, movements,  and  propaganda  with  the 
same  vigor  that  It  investigates  alleged  com- 
munism, both  o<  which  seem,  to  me.  equally 
objectionable. 

I  certainly  hold  no  brief  for  the  protection 
of  any  person  or  any  group  actually  engaged 
In  revciutlonary  propaganda,  whether  it  fol- 
lowa  the  international  Communist  Une  or  the 
International  PascUt  line.  I  will  agree  fully 
and  heartUy  that  any  alien  found  abusing 
the  hospitality  of  the  United  States  or  violat- 
ing its  statutes  should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  I  likewise  believe  that  any 
citlaen  shown  to  be  engaged  in  any  subver- 
sive activity  of  whatever  character  should  be 
exposed  and  prosecuted  under  the  applica- 
ble statutes. 

Tour  committee  should  recognize,  however, 
that  the  economic  system  of  tbe  United 
States  resU  on  no  statutory  basis  save  tha 
constitutional  guaranties  of  private  prop- 
erty rights  and  the  regvilatory  statutes  en- 
acted under  constitutional  powers.  There 
has  been  a  constant  tendency  of  your  com- 
mittee to  confuse  blg-buslness  interests  and 
public  Interests,  and  to  regard  criticism  of 
the  economic  status  quo.  however  well  taken* 
as  an  effort  to  discredit  and  overthrow  by 
violence  our  free  constitutional  political 
system.  By  the  same  token,  open  efforts 
to  defeat  and  nullify  the  suffrage  and 
clvU  rights  statutes  guare.nteed  to  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  the  Com.tltutlon  have  been 
tacitly  condoned  by  the  committee  through 
failure  to  take  cognizance  of  the  activities 
of  Individuals  and  organizations  flagrantly 
ei\gaged  In  such  activities;  worse,  certain 
members  of  the  committee  have  expressed 
public  support  of  those  views,  encouraging 
those  subversives  doing  most  to  undercut 
our  freedoms. 

I  have  said  before,  and  others  have  said, 
what  cannot  be  repeated  too  often:  The 
political  struggle  In  the  United  States  Is  not 
between  communism  and  Nazi-fascism,  but 
between  American  democracy  and  all  for- 
eign Isms. 

I  stand  for  America  and  for  the  American 
system  of  democratic  government,  founded 
on  equality  before  the  law  and  freedom  of 
the  individual.  I  am  opposed  to  every  au- 
thoritarian Ideology.  I  believe  in  progress, 
because  progress  Is  growth. 

To  be  opposed,  even  violently  opposed,  to 
fascism  is  no  proof  of  Communist  sympathy. 
No  freedom-loving  American,  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
can  logically  embrace  any  form  of  authoritar- 
ianism. While  the  term  "Red  fascism"  la  a 
barbarous  contradiction  ta  terms  which  no 
serious  atudent  of  political  philosophy  will 
use.  It  has  this  much  truth  In  It:  That  by 
their  nature  Nazl-faclsm  and  communism 
are  authoritarian,  and  therefore  undemo- 
cratic as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Furthermore,  I  believe — and  again  this 
cannot  be  eaid  too  often — that  ccmimunism 
and  every  other  form  of  authoritarianism 
can  best  be  checked  by  making  our  Ameri- 
can deokocracy  work,  and  by  improving  the 


ccmdltlon  of  the  people.      We  need  mora 
democracy,  not  leea. 

This  Is  so  self-evident  that  I  am  constantly 
amaaed  by  those  un-American  Individuals 
who  believe  that  the  way  to  pe— erve  the 
American  way  of  life  U  to  suppraaa  all  criti- 
cism and  to  convert  our  free  constitutional 
republic  into  a  police  state  in  which  a  small 
minority  would  determine  all  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  oontrol  tha  dla- 
seminatlon  of  information. 

The  hlatory  of  the  American  RepultUe  la 
the  history  of  constant  growth  and  progrcaa 
In  the  democratic  processes.  It  Is  perhaps 
the  most  Inspiring  story  In  the  lonig,  slow 
march  of  man  from  Ignorance  and  slavery  to 
enlightenment  and  freedom. 

For  myself.  I  resent  and  resist  with  equal 
vigor  assaults  on  the  form  and  philosophy  of 
the  American  way.  whether  from  the  right  or 
from  the  left. 

The  Nazi-Fascist  Ideology  Is  wholly  repug- 
nant to  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  American  way  of  life.  Its  reali- 
zation would  destroy  the  American  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

It  probably  would  be  dUBcult  to  find  In 
America  today  a  single  cell  of  tbe  old  Ger- 
man Bund  or  of  the  National  Socialist  Party: 
yet  there  Is  Incontrovertible  evidence  on 
every  hand  of  the  existence  of  organized 
fascism  In  Americs;  and  no  official  Investiga- 
tion has  more  than  touched  tbe  suface  ot 
the  movement. 

There  followa  a  brief  list  of  organizations 
or  movements  which  to  my  knowledge  have 
displayed  sufficient  slmllanty  to  the  criteria 
I  have  suggested  to  Justify  carefiU  Investiga- 
tion. They  vary  In  the  degree  of  their  danger 
to  American  Instltytlons.  and  they  vary  in 
the  Tldousness  of  their  propaganda.  In  their 
Influence,  and  In  their  resources:  they  have 
as  a  common  factor  the  usurpation  of  the 
American  way  of  life  by  a  foreign  and  un- 
American  system. 

1.  The  Ku  Kluz  Klan.  vi^erever  found,  and 
undtf  whatever  name  It  may  masquerade. 

2.  The  Columbians  of  Atlanta.  Oa.  Al- 
though exposure  by  the  Antl-Nazl  Leagoe 
resulted  In  Jail  sentences  for  tbe  leadera,  it 
now  appears  that  the  followers  are  prepar- 
ing to  revive  the  movement  with  new  lead- 
ers but  with  similar  ends. 

S.  Democratic  Nationalist  Party.  linked  to 
the  Columbians,  modeled  cm  the  order  ct 
Hitler's  Nazi  Party,  and  reputed  to  be  Na- 
tion-wide m  Its  organization.  One  member. 
Maynard  O.  Nelsen,  has  been  convicted  in 
Minnesota  of  threatened  breach  of  the  peace 
as  a  result  of  bis  hate  campaign  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Police  there  found 
evidence  that  Melsen  had  collaborators  In  his 
widespread  campaign  of  hate  and  violence. 

4.  The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, New  York  City.  Although  repeat- 
edly under  Investigation  by  House  and  Senate 
committees  In  regard  to  political  activities. 
Its  propaganda  Is  bolder  than  ever.  Its  finan- 
ces greater,  and  Its  propaganda  machine 
more  extensive  and  better  organized.  It  has 
a  number  of  affiliates  and  dependent  organ- 
izations, and  demands  the  fullest  possible 
airing  of  Its  objectives  and  Its  backers. 

6.  The  National  Economic  CouncU.  New 
York:  This  organization  Is  perhaps  the  most 
open  advocate  of  the  corporate  state  In  the 
United  States,  at  least  among  "respectable" 
fronts.  It  appears  to  have  ample  financial 
resources,  and  Its  officers  are  known  to  have 
had  close  ties  with  foreign  government  Inim- 
ical to  the  United  States.  It  produces  a 
constant  stream  of  im-Amerlcan  propaganda 
and  is  not  too  "respecUble"  to  employ  polit- 
ical anti-Semitism  to  promote  Its  cause. 

6.  The  so-called  America  First  Party, 
and  all  the  connections  and  activities  of  Its 
fOhrer.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith:  It  happens  that 
Smith  was  called  before  your  committee  and 
given  an  open  forum  for  the  dissemination  of 
his  un-American  hatreds.  Be  was  not  even 
questioned  on  his  repeated  declarations  that 
he  would  become  dictator  oi  this  coimtry  In 
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future,  nor  warn  1m  qiuestioned  as  to 
veterans'  organization,  his  tie* 
political  "evangelists",  the 
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Christian  American.  Inc  .  Houston.  Tex.: 

or  (aclzation.  again.  h:is  been  investl- 

relation  to  political  activities:  but 

ifdequately.     The  Federal   Bureau  of 

also  has  made   investigation; 

no  public  announcement  of  im- 

prosecutlon  has  been  made.  It  is  in- 

tliat  this  is  another  organization  wb:ch 

su<  cessfully  kept  just  inside  the  law. 

c(  mmlttee  could  render  a  great  public 

3y  exposing  its  highly  developed  com- 

to'  Its  victims,  as  well  as  by  ex- 

3f  It*  un-American  campaign  of  vili- 

and  repression. 

veterans     organizations:  Before 
had  ended  there  were  some  600  vet- 
organization*  of  varlovis  complexion* 
for  recognition  by   the  Veterans' 
A  casual  study  of  the  list 
that  their  backers  ranged  all  the  way 
iMponslble    leadsrs    tmbtMd    by    the 
Ideals  of  service   to  crummy   little 
organization*  deaigned  a*  racket* 
veterans'  dollar*,  and  in  some  CMM 
by  individuals  taxied  by  assorts^ 
with  the  indicted  seditlonlsts  still  awalt- 
While  I  have  no  current  informa- 
to  which  of  theae  orfanizationa  of 
dubious  intent  have  sui  ilwd.  It  I*  a 
lewaidtng  field   for  laimmkl9»Xtan 
^hlch  your  suboommittaa  might  flush 
qlghly  objectionable  charaeten. 

lean  Action.  Inc..  New  York.  Chl- 

ind    other    large    cities.     This    group 

into   prominence   in   the    1944   cam- 

•  a  coaUtion  of  a  ntimbar  of  highly 

grcnps  representing  gxvat  wealth 

complete  lack  of  conscience  or  good 

In'ecticg  racial  and  raliglou*  lamaa 

American  polttMrt  mmfmltm.    ft  kas 

tn  wtafeBlk  to  bnacb  o«t.  eon- 

and  gain  ntm  adhsrent*  and  new 

It  Its  alms  are  iMimlsas.  u- 

will  do  no  barm.  If  they  srs  not.  ss- 

will  do  great  good. 

dteuben   Society,   a   respectable  group 

sprang  frons  the  fertile  mind  of  the 

propagandist.  George  Sylvester  Vler- 

already  Is  talcing  up  the  pro-Oennan 

a  soit  peace,  kind  tisatmcnt.  rehahUt- 

of  Germany's  war  potential,  defenae 

Nazi  reeime.  and  viciou*  attacks  on 

Ariierican  Government. 

^undatlon    for    Freedom.    Inc.,    1(528 

Icut  Avenue.  Washington.    This  1*  a 

izatlon.  incorporated   In  the  Dla- 

Coltunbla  January  11.  1946.  engaged 

publication  of  high-powered  studies 

s|ron«;  anti-Semitic  and  antlallen  Impll- 

Percy  L.  Greaves,  former  assistant 

director  of  the  Republican  National 

ttee  and  a  former  congressional   in- 

ha*  lent  hi*  name  to  the  reports. 

Incorporators  are  a  law  firm.  Milton  E. 

Ernest    Paland.    and    Winston    E. 

doing   business   as   the   Corporation 

Co..  and  are  not.  therefore,  the  true 

but    only    dummies.    It    1* 

that  their  literature  1*  not  iden- 

by  a  union  label.    I  do  not  auggest 

organization  has  no  right  to  libel 

many  good  Amorfeans;  I  do  suggest 

committee  has  a  duty  to  ascertain 

of  the  true  backer*  and  to  dls- 

heta*  purpose  and  objectives  and  their 

rsBOurces.    Greaves  will  be  remem- 

•B  Individual  wbo.  through  misrep- 
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resentatlon.  gained  access  to  the  most 
parts  of  the  foreign  propaganda  divlalc 
the  Ot&ce   of   War  Information   during 
course  of  the  war. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  for  many 
with  a  catalog  of  organizations  and 
vlduals  carrying  on  Hitler's  work  in 
lea  today:  but  the  same  sources  of  infc 
tlon   are  open   to  you   and   yoxu   staff- 
newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  soiirc* 
on  tlie  subject   the  private  organizatlc 
voted    to    defense   of    American    demc 
against  all  dangera.  and  your  dally  con| 
sional  mall. 

I  slu^ll.  of  course,  be  moat  happy  to  «i 
further  names  if  you  iBtteate  a  deslr 
baYS  them.  I  shall  b*  glad  to  open  my 
to  you  or  to  a  designated  responsible^ 
vestigator.  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  yc 
your  agent. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  accordancs 
the  purpose  of  my  letter,  to  movement 
resenting  a  native  Nazi -Fascist  Ideolc 
sides,   the   committee    has.    In    the    111 
years,  combed  the  list  of  liberal  orgal 
tlons.  and  has  ruined  the  reputation  of 
admirable  progrssslve  groups  by  making] 
founded  and  unsufiported  charges  of 
munist  sympathy,   infiltration,   or   si: 
chip. 

I  have  also  confined  myself  to  rat 
clfle  groups. 

It  1*  my  belief,  however,  that  carefi 
thorough  Investigation,  uncolored  by' 
JudTments,  wculd  develop  positive  evU 
of  foreign  importation  of  Nazi-Fascist 
and  certainty  of  un-American  tendc 
and  propaganda. 

The  Introduction  of  organized  bl^otr 
the  purpose  of  destroying  otur  form  of 
emment,  espedafly  when  organized  an( 
couraged  from  abroad,  has  forced  us 
wary  of  all.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
lean  people  will  accept  any  statutes  deslj 
to  limit  the  rifcht  of  indlT-lduals  to  hold  < 
exnresa  opinions:    but   I  believe  the 
will  welcoma  positive  action  from  your 
mlttee    forcing    the    preachers   of    hate 
disunity    to    tske    public    responsibility! 
their  words  and  deeds,  and  to  explain 
their  financial  barking  comes  from  and 
their  purpose-  are. 

It  is  obvlovs  that  some  of  the  hat 
dlers    are    merely    twisted    psychotl 
spsak  for  themselves  sdone:  but  It  is 
obvious  that  othan  are  but  willing 
in  a  grand  design,  frequently  with 
knowiedgs  or  understanding  of  the  tt 
conspiracy  to  which  they  have  lent  t| 
selves,  or  so  blinded  by  personal  animc 
that  they  do  not  care. 

I  reallas.  of  eo^jrse.  as  you  do  that 
of  the  hate  organizations  are  merely 
rackets   designed    to   separate   gullible 
fsarsame  old  men  and  women   from 
money,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  pror 
These,  too.  shculd  be  exposed  for  the 
petty  rackets  they  are.  no  matter  ho^ 
posing  the  names  of  the  sponsors  or 
tering  the  derlariitlons  of  purposes. 

In  conclusion.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  can  onl 
that  I  have  written  In  the  utmost  good 
and  should  be  most  happy  to  learn  frc 
your  own  reactions  to  my  views. 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

A.  J.  SASai 

Washimgton.  D.  C.  June  It.  li 

Hon.   AOOLPH  J.   SiiBATB. 

House  Offlce  3uilding,  Washingtc 
Mt  Dcas  Coileactk:  I  have  Just  tl 
ment  received  the  report  you  were  so ' 
to  furnish  me  wi:h.    I  have  not  read  11 
merely  skimmed  over,  and  when  I  do  I 
address  you  furtlier. 

The  purpose  of  this  note,  however. 
InfCKTn  you  that  the  newspaper  accoui 
my  making  a  report  on  fascism  to  tba ; 
mlttee  on  Dn-Amsrlean  Activities 
tlrely  wrong,  as  I  hsvs  msde  no  ref 
Z  am  merely  draiting  the  varioxu  pa 


t  Where  In  the  world  they 
attributed  to  me  that  I 
ites  to  the  study  of  faa- 
^.  as  it  la  entirely  untrue, 
ireds  of  hours  In  study. 
|repcrts.  examining  docu- 
also  the  history  of  the 
In  Italy  and  nazism  In 
|ect  is  so  wide  and  so  pro- 
i^ould  be  unable  to  make 
|w  something  about  fas- 
has  not  been  defined, 
discover. 
^y  and  a  dangerous  thing, 
id  almost  30.000.0C0  hu- 
becauae  of  it.    It  Is  quits 
itry  and  it  is  the  purpose 
to  determine  wbst  It  Is 
line  and   report  to   the 
^tntlves   if   there   be   any 
:a  that  may  lead  us  down 
rous  ptith. 
am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  subcommittee. 

John  McCowcu.. 
Member  of  Congress. 


let  O'Neal 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

lERT  THOMAS 

TE.VAS 

)P  REPRESENTA'nVES 

t,  June  11.  1947 

}t  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lous  consent  heretxi- 
to  revise  and  extend 
lould  like  to  say  a  few 
distinguished   friend. 

let  O'Neal. 

leai's  long  stay  in  the 
I  an  outstanding  recorct 
►oik   and   brilliance   of 

:e  to  his  district  and 
[Nation,  set  an  example 

ibers  can  aspire.     His 

tnt  as  Ambassador  to 

)ffers  to  him  another 
treat  service  to  his  Na- 

le  people  of  the  Phllip- 

his  fine  human  quali- 
a  bom  diplomat.  His 
le  House  are  confident 

^e  people  in  a  very  short 
love  and  admire  him, 

friends  in  this  country. 

for  him  a  very  brilliant 


ion  and  Property  Com- 
it  of  29  States  at  Time 
the  Union 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

R.  FARRINGTON 

rSOM    HAWAH 

[OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 
\June  13,  1947      . 

rON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

fend  my  remarks  In  the 

ticoM),  I  include  a  table 


showing  the  population,  racial  classifi- 
cation and  value  of  property,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  goods  produced  by  tbe  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  today  compared  with  that 


of  29  States  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion to  the  Union. 

The  tabulation  should  prove  of  inter- 
est with  H.  R.  49  to  admit  Hawaii  to 


the  Union,  having  been  reported  by  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  by  a  unanimous 
vote  and  now  pending  before  the  House. 
The  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


Date  of 

orsanie 

act 

Dtktf»A- 

nnxxM 
■s8Ut« 

PopalBtion 

at  (late  of 

ocsasle 

act 

Saeial  dsRiiflcatiMi  and  total  populati<ui  at 
dnt«  of  admissioii  ss  State 

Value  at  date  of  odnlsdon  as  {^tate  > 

Territory 

Nscroa 

Whites 

ladiami 

and 
Orientsls « 

Total 

Real 
property* 

Rawna- 

teiiab 

Goods 
prodoced 

Ohio            ....       ..    .  ...v........  .......... 

17S7 
17W 
17W 
1800 
I8M 
1805 
IMS 
1800 
1817 
1810 
1822 
lOB 
MSB 
1848 
1840 
IMO 
1850 
18S3 
18M 
MM 
IMl 

nil 

1881 

nsi 

1863 
1863 
MM 
MB 
1890 

mo 

1803 

17W 

1817 

1816 

1812 

1837 

1821 

1818 

1819 

1836 

1845 

1848 

1846 

1850 

1S58 

1912 

1806 

1880 

1867 

1861 

1878 

1864 

1880 

1889 

ISU 

1890 

1889 

1890 

1W7 

837 

a,m 

a,  272 

1.430 

42,245 

T07 

lasao 

1.374 

42.4SO 

2a  400 

40.242 

S3S 

333 

128 

250 

1,«28 

S72 

1.002 

789 

627 

t4S5 

45 

/          373 

\          S41 

xooo 

2U 

1.488 

022 

137,612 

45,028 

91.700 

4X170 

145.788 

34.311 

211.580 

56^017 

SS.837 

86,481 

77.174 

47.203 

304.758 

191.881 

S^lflO 

lflBL385 

304.504 

272,466 

340,830 

122.117 

KM.  390 

191.  06 

•,812 

182.407 

328,010 

171. 468 

82,117 

117.000 

50.783 

1.444.531 

48,366 

108^881 
7&.448 

147.178 
76.556 

2izan7 

80.586 
56,211 

127,901 
97.574 
87.445 

306,391 

102.214 
62.288 

iaeL6&4 

3r.3no 

2^748 

3.'vt,612 
122.  OOC 

■ 

K,9n 

U.9B0 

8^641 

7Bk596 

4.782 

X),845 

12.282 

'"'".'.""'. 

TItaikaluiil                                                 ,  . 

1 

IndianaT.'. 

mSmR. 



... 

......_... 



14.2SS 

FJorida.      . - 

-      

S7.924.S88 
2X468.442 
15^672.332 
^279, 602 
25,201.771 
34.682.427 
08, 515. 4% 
177,640.260 
18.886.000 

8230.611 
5.414.031 
X3Sr!.G8l 
1,4&2.«>00 
2.06a  000 
4. 43a  134 
I1.44a2» 

lo.on.o.w 

X  902. 074 
«00,280 

8.«a?c 

$668,  SS 

Wfc«con!«in. .........................,.—..-..— .- 

aaMs 

43.112 
13, 294 
6.077 
•1.647 
11.383 
11.108 
28.841 

7.aa0» 

Iowa. 

X6M.0BS 

Orcfon       ..............__.................... 

3,138,000 

1Uinn*«nfa                                                              

xsoaooD 

N>wMeiik*..    ,--  ^    - 

21.078 
3.612 
U.18I 

a3n,08r 

Utah 

WMhinfton... ........... .. .„..— 

I7,0Bl.6«l 

41. 70a  0a 
a73a6i2 

Kan^ui 

107,017         1&  088. 602 

X8oaooo 

Nevada  — 

North  Dakota 

34,277 
^857 

}       xvn 



103,681 

^857 

190^954 

35, 604. 107 

14.280.199 

8,174 
19.854 
30.877 

4.223 
11.206 

1.844 
74,825 



}   106.6S0.8B6 

84.338.045 

0.077.463 

64.943,531 

12.719.221 

719.703.439 

600,403,838 

A«1.001 
30.2BXO3B 

X»5.003 

1.084.432 

34.15X804 

ia7W,0S8 

e4,ooa>to 
ia0aa00 

SaotbDaksIa 

ArinoB „ — 

Utta 

'        348.40:. 

i        204,354 

86.641 

aB,7N 

I         02.640 

60X122 

20^505 

9,118 

61.864 

iM,oei 

Km.m 

Wyonlw  

X»7.«l 

OklalK«a„ 

naw*fl» _. _ 

63.08X40S 
11X441,103 

>  No  census  o<  Indiaa  popolattoo  by  Sute  avaikablr  prior  to 

>0->ont*:»:  New  Mexico.  .'DC;  Utah.  989;  .\ifono.  1.676.  ...  ^      .  ^  ^ ...    ^  .      .   ..    .    •  ^..  . 

(  FifTurfs  for  tbe  population  a<ac58ed  valuation  of  real  (vopcrty.  and  production,  taken  from  the  eensos  nearest  tbe  date  of  admissioD  as  a  State. 

•  No  fljuttw  aTallabfcfor  the  aasesird  TBiue  of  r(^  proi^rty  or  value  of  products  prior  to  185().  ,„.«...         „        ...         _    ,  *^j  .   .  ._j     w 

I  i>au  on  Hawnil  ropalsUon.  boaid  oftoealth  estimate  for  1945:  assessedvahie  of  real  property  for  1945— Territorial  Tai  OfBce.    Hawaii's  export  of  raw  maleriais  is  inagnlfi- 
at     Goods  produced  inetads  wmm  (1M6  tteme).  i  ineat  pU-  (IMl  fimire).  eoffw  (1946  fifrure)     For  racial  daasifieation  in  Hawaii,  see  ethibit  2i. 


»oanr^  of  daU  on  other  Territories:  Carter's  Territorial  Papers,  vol.  1;  Census  reports;  Compendium  ot  tbe  Enunj^ration  of  the  Inhabitant."  and  Stattotks  at  tteOaitad 
tCK.  1840:  orrwite  acts  hi  the  Statutes  at  Laree,  U.  S.;  J.  D.  B.  DeBow.  Indoatrial  Rennrees.etc..  of  the  Sootbcm  and  V>  estem  States;  Samuel  Ualktt.  IndoitnalaiM  ymaacial 


■nouroes  of  tbe  United  States  of  America. 


Rewf  aaiatioa  of  Execstnre  Braadi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MassACHDsnrs 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNTTKD  STATES 

Friday.  June  13  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Sensible  Way  To  Economize," 
published  in  the  News,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  bill,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  for  reorganization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

a  saassiBLX  wat  to  bconokizb 

The  Federal  bureaucracy,  It  seems.  Is  a  good 
deal  like  tbe  weather:  everybody  complains 
about  it  but  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 
The  present  Congress,  however,  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  do  something.  If  It  will 
recognize  that  the  Job  calls  for  some  scientific 
pruning. 

Every  few  weeks  some  congressional  com- 
mittee brings  out  a  new  report  denouncing 
the  immensity  of  the  governmental  structure. 
The  latest  Is  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments, 


which  shows  in  a  gigantic  chart  that  there 
are  some  2.369  distinguishable  subunlts  of  tbe 
bureaucracy,  broken  down  in  separate  classi- 
flcations  including  divisions,  offices,  branches, 
serrices.  sections,  bureatis.  boards,  corpora- 
tions, commissions,  administrations,  coun- 
cils, and  wiiatnot.  In  all,  some  2.285.S70  civil 
servants  were  on  tbe  United  States  pay  rcdl 
last  December  31. 

Congress  is  now  chopping  at  this  tangled 
underbrtish,  albeit  ineffectively,  by  cutting 
down  the  departmental  budgets  for  the  1948 
fiscal  year.  But  the  meat-ax  approach  obvi- 
ously will  not  bring  real  efficiency,  economy, 
or  simplification  of  structure. 

A  more  logical  way  to  get  started  witii  this 
Job  is  proposed  in  a  bill  by  Representative 
CLABzaccx  Bsowir,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Hznbt 
Cabot  Lodge,  Js..  of  Massacbiisetts.  They 
would  estabUab  a  )oint  congressional-Presi- 
dential commission  to  go  through  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  as  Senator 
LcwGS  puts  it,  and  make  its  recommendations 
for  a  thoroughgoing  streamlining  to  the 
Congress  that  meets  In  January  1949.  The 
commission,  which  would  thus  have  a  year 
and  a  half  to  try  to  bring  order  out  of  to- 
day's bureaucratic  chaos,  would  Include  four 
Presidential  appointees  (two  from  the  ad- 
ministration, two  from  private  life)  and  eight 
congressional  appointees  (two  from  each 
House,  four  from  private  life). 

One  virtue  of  such  a  bipartisan  study  Is 
that  it  would  provide  a  comprehensive  array 
of  factual  data  on  which  the  administration 
taking  offlce  in  1949  could  base  a  sotmd  pro- 
gram of  governmental  reorganization.  The 
proposed  study  will  not,  of  course,  prevent 
either  Congress  or  the  President  from  doing 
what  It  can  to  promote  efllclency.and  econ- 


omy In  other,  more  Immediate  ways.  But  In 
the  absence  of  a  broad-gpge  study  such  as 
contemplated  by  the  Lodge-Brown  bill,  ths 
results  of  these  hit-and-miss  efforts  to  soon- 
omlze  are  sure  to  be  disi^pointing. 


Hob.  David  I.  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

or  MAssACHUsrm 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVS8 

Thursday,  June  12.  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  regret  at  the  death  of 
David  I.  Walsh,  who  for  many  years  was 
an^  outstanding  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Govercor,  and  Senator,  he  served  with 
great  ability  and  distinction.  His  ef- 
forts io  behalf  of  the  building  of  a  strong 
American  Navy  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  New  England  and  was  m 
stalwait  champicm  of  its  needs.  He  was 
a  sturdy  defender  of  the  Constitution 
and  tbe  American  way  of  life.  Massa- 
chusetts has  lost  a  fine  pubHc  lervant. 
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Ch  1  Scrrkc  Retirement:  H.  IL  3232 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO  H.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoNsiM 

IN  '  "HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12.  1947 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
subm  t  herewith  a  statement  made  be- 
fore he  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
Legis  ation  of  tlie  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Servi  ;e  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resen  ;atives  regarding  the  report  of  the 
actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Retirement  and  Disability  Fund, 
datet    May  14.  1947: 

Af t(  r  studying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mltrei  on  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  to  ac- 
compnny  8  637.  amending  the  Civil  Service 
Retin  ment  Act  if  May  29.  1930.  as  amended, 
dated  ApiU  25.  1947.  to  which  It  was  staled 
to  ths  laat  six  Itoes  of  the  report,  and  I 
quote : 

•It  la  estimated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlsaii  in  that  the  contributions  from  the  em- 
ploye :s  plus  the  savings  brought  about 
Uirou  jh  the  economies  cited  above  would 
almat  totally  finance  the  cost  of  S.  837.  as 
amen  led.  On  the  basis  of  maximum  esti- 
mate I  expenditures  and  minimum  estimated 
■avto  (B.  the  ultimate  coat  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  system  reaches  maturity, 
appn  ximately  30  years  hence,  may  be  (our 
or  fl' e  mUllcn  dollars  per  year;  no  Imme- 
diate incretse  In  appropriations  Is  required. 
The  iJivll  Service  Commission  endorses  the 
amer  dments  proposed." 

X  I  sked  that  this  subcommittee  be  fur- 
nish! d  with  expert  counart.  facts,  and  figures 
to  Jistlfy  the  statement  and  conclusion  as 
Mt  f<  irtli  to  the  report  to  S.  637.  as  amended. 
Xni  tead  of  getting  what  the  subcommittee 
iMd  I  aked  for.  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
Bltti  •  received  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  tt  •  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
skm  mder  date  of  May  21.  1947.  containing  a 
repoit  dated  May  14.  1947.  addressed  to  the 
Presl  lent  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Comialasion  from  New  York  City,  signed  by 
Geor  ;e  B.  Buck.  R.  R.  Rsagh.  and  Edward  B. 
Fact  cr.  who  comprise  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
c(  tl  e  Civil  Service  CoaUBlaslon  retirement 
•ad  Usability  fiwd.  acccdspanled  by  a  state- 
ment .  as  follows: 

"Li  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  the  Ecard  of  Ac- 
tnari  m  has  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
at  an  tendii^g  the  Civil  Senice  Retirement  and 
XMsal  lility  Act  in  accordance  with  Senate  bill 
637.  m  originally  introduced  and  as  aodlfled 
under  Calendar  No.  144. 

"Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Boar  I  of  Aetuarles  has  not  been  able  to  make 
a  de  ailed  valuation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
•  ■MD  s  (S.  637.  as  amended).  The  costs  have 
bM*  wttaatsd  on  the  basis  of  the  last  qul- 
qvei  Dial  valuation,  with  adjustments  to  re- 
flect subsequent  chanfsa  to  the  number  and 
p«y  t>U  of  the  membanhtp." 

Oi  i  page  10  of  the  report  immediately  fol- 
lovt  IS  table  a  as  therein  set  forth,  the  Board 
of  A  stuavles  made  this  statement :  "The  com- 
parative costs  given  above  indicate  that  the 
of  S.  637  (Calendar  No.  144)  wUl 
the  costs  of  the  civil -service  retlre- 
and  disability  fund  to  the  Government 
by  Ibo  difference  between  10.83  percent  of 
roll  and  8.68  percent,  or  2.14  percent  of 
roll,  or  ll09.324.aC9  per  annum  on  the 
basil  I  of  the  pay  roll  as  of  June  30.  1946. 

Iraamuch  as  the  report  of  the  Board  of 

Actuaries  admittedly  flgxired  their  costs  on 

basis  of   the   pay   roll  of   personnel   to 

dvi   service  ss  of  June  90.  104is.  and  Ina*- 

mu4h  as  their  report  WM  apporontly  to  sueb 


pay 

p»y 
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contrast  to  the  report  of  the  subcc 
of  the  Senate,  endorsed  and  sutMtan^ 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission   It 
obalrman  of  the  subcommittee  of  tboj 
Sarvlce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
OO&tatlves.  which  is  now  considering 
S9S3.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  | 
the  Board  of  Actuaries  maktog  that 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Civil  Service  ] 
mission,  before  this  subcommittee  to 
the  costs  to  the  Government  of  H. 
if  passed,  on  the  basis  of  the  pr 
roll   of   civil -service   employees   as 
1947— not  the  piiy  roll  of  June  1946. 
The  number  of  Federal  employees 
pay  roll  to  civil  service  at  this  time  Is 
l«ss  than   the  number  on   the   pay 
June  1946.     I  am  told  there  wUl  be 
l.OCO.OCO  and  l.MO.OOO  less  employees 
clvll-wrvlce  pay  roll  by  July  1947.    It 
seem  clear  that  with  a  million  to  a 
and  one-half  less  on  the  pay  roll  to] 
as  compared  with  1946.  the  cost  of  mat 
Ing  the  clvll-servlce  retirement  and  dl 
fund  would  necessarily  be  much   U 
year  to  year. 

I  trust  the  actuaries  and  nrembers 
Civil   Service   Commission,   when    tea| 
before  this  subcommittee,  will  take 
consideration 

Another  matter  I  want  to  call  to 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  eubc 
at  this  time  la  that  the  report  of  the] 
of  Actuaries  of  May  14.  1947.  was  ap{ 
made  on  the  assumption  that  the  civil- 
retirement  fund  is  maintained  on  an 
ially  solvent  besls.  cr  what  is  knownj 
actuarially  funded  plan,  under  which 
retirement  funds  and  Insurance  cor 
are  required  by  law  to  be  main  tali 
that  basis  the  reserve  fund  is  necessai 
t>e?ause  as  Mr.  Phenlx.  staff  actuary 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committee,  in 
"actuarial  solvency"  said:   "Assuming J 
continuance  of  the  fund  'actuarial 
means   that   there   Is   enough   in    th4 
to  take  care  of  all  benefits  allowed 
the  beneficiaries  have  died,  with  enci 
over  to  give  t>enefits  to  those  now  la  I 
service   when   they   retire,   based    on 
rendered   to  date  of  dlsconttouance 
system."    But  neither  Congress  nor 
Service   Commission    at   any   time    bl 
todlcated  a  desire  to  maintain  the  cli 
Ic     retirement  fund  on  an  actuarli 
In  1946,  for  tostance.  under  the  plan] 
tuarial   solvency,  as  used    by   the 
Board.  Congress  would  have  had   to 
prlate  $453,578,155  to  the  retirement 
but  instead  Congress  appropriated 
000  lor  this  year.    On  December  31.  1| 
civil-service  retirement  fund  had  a 
of   $2,201,224,979.33.    which    U    10 
total  amount  disbursed  to  Federal 
under  the  fund  in  1946     And  if  the  cli 
Ice  retirement  fund  had  been  on  .m 
Ially  solvent   basis,  which   Is  the 
which  the  Bosrd  of  Actuaries  submit! 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Civil 
Cnmmtsetcp  cm  May  14.  1947,  thr  rrti 
fOBd  iroald  bare  been  compelled  to 
reserve  of  t5.0C0.0C0.C00. 

Furthermore,  to  show  chat  Congr 
never  totended  to  maintain  the  civU 
retirement  fund  on  an  actiuulally 
tMtsls,  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that 
first  9  years  of  the  existence  of 
(1921-28  inclusive).  Congress  did 
propriate  a  cent  to  the  fund.  I  mt 
that  to  1946  the  employ  sea  tbeir^<<eli 
trlbuted  to  the  fund  8a7>JW7.860  58.  | 
equaling  the  total  amount  of  dlst 
by  the  Government  to  all  Federal 
under  the  fund  for  every  purpose 
year,  which  totaled  $285,190,762.28. 

I  sympathize  sincerely  with  the 
employees  who  have  been  and  are  nc 
discharged  or  involuntarily  sei>arat 
Government  service. 

H.  R.  3232  provides  that  all  tbeae 
sZiould  be  refunded  ttie  total 


[to  the  fund  plus  toterest 
je  civil  service. 
Wm.  H.  Stevxnsow. 
if  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tLegislation  of  Post  Office 
Service  Committee   of 
tcTpresentativea. 
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>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

•  S  T.  PAHERSON 

coNNXCTictrr 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iv.  June  12.  1947 

tSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ctend  my  remarks  in  the 
ie  the  following  speech 
)n  June  11. 1947: 

^ones,  members  of  the  fac- 

lles,  and  gentlemen,  I  con- 

llstlnction  to  be  Invited  to 

(ncement  address  before  the 

Blty  School  of  Law.     How- 

konors  belong   to   you.   the 

your  day.    It  belongs  to 

day  graduate  from  a  world 

idy  into  a  world  of  work 

[which  faces  you,  as  It  faces 

stress  snd  strain,  of  action 
[good  and  evil,  of  life  and 

what  cotnrse  of  action  to 
Voices  to  make  to  such  a 
kys  a  simple  matter.     Even 

and  best  informed  among 
know   what   is   the   right 

surely  without  knowledge 
formation  we  are  lost.  I 
^ou,    therefore,    that    even 

this  day  receive  your  di- 
ratton   has  not  been  com- 

age  of  sc.ence.  yet  the  men 
I  first  to  admit  the  vast  areas 
tn"  on  the  map  of  man's 
Id  knowledge. 
|trogrcss,  we  miut  keep  on 

training  which   you  have 

:dy  of  the  books  of  the  law 
the  boo^s  oX  figures  will  help 

age  of  the  atom.    America 

|i!pjn    the    uneducated,    no 

minded  they  may  be,  to 

^lon  as  the  greatest  In  the 

earned  who  dkdain  politics 

irthlness   are  the  cause   of 

Ion  and  greed  exists  In  the 

lour  country.     Politics   has 

[to  be  the  science  of  govern- 

lave  the  finest  form  of  gov* 

|world.  must  fight  contmu- 

se  subversive  elements  who 

If  the  educatlonyou  have 
^e  a  noble  purpose,  you  must 

fight  to  matotaln  the  sys- 

it  possible. 

ttlon  todsy.  sre  confronted 
)f  educated  men,  who  con- 
liberal,    advocating     the 
inlsm.    True    liberalism    Is 

ined:  it  has  existed  within 

our  constitutional  govem- 

inceptlon   of   our   Nation. 

fathers  who  crested  this 
)erals:  those  who  followed 
(panded  the  benefiu  svall- 
ms  were  liberals.  It  Is  the 
who  endangers  our  sya- 
^tlng    government    by    men 

for  all  citizens  In  our 
It  Is  inctimbent  upon  you 
than    Just   ths   skeleton 
ihlp.    To  vote  at  our  gen- 


eral elections  Is  not  enough:  although  too 
great  a  segment  of  our  population  neglects 
even  that  responslbUlty.  You  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  your  community, 
actively  leading  in  the  t)etterment  of  Its 
people.  When  you  leave  community  admin- 
istration to  those  who  have  a  selfish  interest, 
you  receive  second-rate  government.  Know 
the  people  who  run  your  oommtmlty  and 
what  they  plan  for  you  and  your  families. 
Remember  that  educational  facilities  are 
administered  locally.  Your  schools  refiect 
the  interest  of  the  citizens  to  their  local 
problems.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  legis- 
lative matters  before  your  State  legislature 
and  before  Congress.  Make  known  to  your 
local  representatives,  your  Congressmen,  and 
your  Senators  the  views  which  you  hold  on 
matters  of  concern  to  you.  They  will  soon 
become  aware  of  your  toterest,  and  know 
that  you  are  a  wide-awake  citizen  who  gives 
more  than  lip  service  for  his  beliefs.  The 
choice  is  yours;  a  narrow  area  of  toterest 
conftoed  to  your  work:  or  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  respect  your  concern  for  your 
community,  your  country,  and  the  world  you 
are  living  in. 

Today  the  representatives  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  to  convention  assembled. 
trying  to  balance  the  books,  seeking  to  make 
the  figures  come  out  rtght,  hoping  for  a  total 
in  black,  rather  than  a  total  to  blood  red. 
In  such  a  world  your  knowledge  of  how  lo 
balance  the  books  will  help  you  give  a  good 
account  of  yourself. 

Tou  who  have  studied  law  know  that  the 
strength  of  government,  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  societies,  the  security  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  depends  upon  law.  You 
.  know  that  cur  democratic  civilization  and 
'  the  development  of  free  societies  has  been 
possible  only  through  the  growth  of  law.  We 
look  to  the  isw  to  protect  tis  to  our  property 
and  to  our  civil  rights.  We  look  to  the  law 
and  the  power  which  supports  the  law  to  ke«p 
the  peace  among  us. 

At  Lake  Success.  N.  T..  an  attempt  is  now 
betog  made  to  establish  to  the  world  the 
relgu  of  Jurisprudence,  the  rule  of  law.  The 
world  has  Just  fought  a  lon«  and  costly  war 
to  prevent  domination  by  force.  Now  we 
must  exert  every  effort  to  bring  toto  betog 
the  laws  aiul  the  administrative  instruments 
which  will  dominate  the  world  to  the  place 
of  force. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  todulge  to  any 
long  fllghU  of  rhetoric  to  tell  you  what  will 
bTifTT-  if  we  faU.  If  the  last  war  was  a 
moetoaalaed  war,  the  next  will  be  an  atomic, 
biologic,  supersonic,  hemispheric,  strato- 
^ihcrlc,  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  war.  In  the 
neat  war.  our  schools,  our  churches,  our 
courthouses,  and  our  homes  will  be  Masted 
Into  rubfcle  and  that  love  of  God.  of  truth, 
snd  of  Justice  which  built  them  wlU  be 
buried  beneath  the  stones. 

Everyone  who  has  an  awareness  of  the  re- 
alities of  the  world  of  today,  knows  this  to  be 
a  fact.  We  must  somehow  find  the  means  to 
do  away  with  war,  or  war  will  do  away  with 
us.  How  can  this  be  done?  The  United 
States  has  consistently  matotatoed,  through 
its  representatives  In  the  United  Nations, 
that  the  first  step  mtist  be  the  establishment 
of  an  toternatlonal  system  for  the  effective 
control  and  development  of  atomic  energy, 
with  full  access  for  toternatlonal  Inspection 
and  with  provlskm  for  swift  and  certain  pun- 
Uhment  of  lUegal  sctmues  to  the  atomic 
field. 

The  chief  q?ponent,  at  this  time,  of  such 
a  plan  Is  the  Soviet  Union— yet  they  are 
agreed  that  some  system  of  control  is  neces- 
sary. Our  positions  are  not  so  unrelated  that 
m  should  despair  of  agreement.  Only  this 
afternoon  at  Leke  Success.  N.  Y..  Russian 
delegate  Gromyko  offered  amendments  to 
the  prevlovis  Soviet  position  on  International 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Mr.  Gromyko 
sUted  the  necessity  for  International  con- 
trol, and  agreed  that  the  control  should  be 
vosted  to  an  toternatlonal  authority  respon- 


sible to  the  Security  Council.  This,  of 
course,  retains  the  power  of  veto,  which  is 
at  variance  with  the  stand  of  the  American 
representatives.  Under  the  new  Russian 
plan,  inspections,  while  by  International 
teams,  would  be  only  periodical  and  subject 
to  national  control.  The  proposal  for 
simultaneous  control  would  require  that 
the  United  States  disarm  unUaterally  with 
other  nations,  thus  nullifying  our  superiority 
to  the  at<nnic  field.  I  believe  this  shift  to 
policy  to  be  todicatlve  evidence  that  agree- 
ment can  be  attained.  These  differences  are 
not  tosurmountable. 

Agreement  on  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  can  and.  I  believe,  will  be  real- 
iced  if  there  is  the  will  to  agree  among  all 
of  the  nations.  It  must  be  reached  if  we 
are  to  live  to  peace  with  the  world.  America 
must  lead  to  the  search  for  a  better  world 
through  lasting  peace. 

If  we  do  achieve  agreement  and  an  effec- 
tive and  enforceable  system  of  control  is 
established,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  an 
era  of  health,  wealth,  and  prosperity  such  as 
mankind  has  never  known.  Atomic  energy 
can  bring  electric  power  to  all  the  far  and 
undevelo(>ed  places  of  the  earth  to  help  do 
man's  work.  By-products  of  atomic  energy 
used  to  the  study  of  plant  life  may  even- 
tually reveal  nature's  secret  of  photo- 
synthnls  and  soil  fertility  and  lead  to  the 
Improvement  and  tocrease  of  the  world's  food 
supply.  Radloactivated  Isotopes  used  as 
tracers  c<»n  help  us  understand  the  nature  of 
organic  as  well  as  toarganlc  matter,  and 
may  eventually  point  the  way  to  cures  for 
some  of  our  most  baflltog  diseases,  such  as 
certato  types  of  cancer. 

These  numerous  blessings  of  atomic  energy 
can  be  ours  only  when  we  are  secure  against 
the  misuse  of  atomic  energy.  In  the  mean- 
time, America  at  least,  wUl  have  as  many  of 
these  blesstogs  as  safety  and  security  wUl 
allow.  Already  we  have  an  active  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  functioning  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Jotot  Committee  oh 
Atomic  Energy,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  Already  a  pilot  plant  for 
the  production  of  atomic  power  Is  under 
constnicUon  at  Oak  Ridge.  Already  radio- 
activated  material  is  betog  used  as  tracers 
In  todustrial  processes  and  agricultural  re- 
search. However,  research  and  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  will 
advance  most  rapidly  when  there  can  be  free 
taterchange  of  scientific  information.  But 
so  long  as  we  lack  security,  we  must  maln- 
tato  secrecy.  We  mtist  concentrate  on  keep- 
ing ahead  of  the  world  In  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  military  ptuposes.  In 
such  a  situation  research  and  development 
for  peaceful  purposes  naturally  mxist  be  sub- 
ordinate to  our  defensive  needs.  Our  nation- 
al safety  Is  and  must  always  be  our  first  con- 
cern. 

Yet.  in  my  opinion,  we  are  neglecting  our 
first  itoe  of  defense:  tatelllgcnce.  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  others  are  up  to.  Without  ade- 
quate totelllgence  it  Is  impossible  to  act 
totelUgently.  Our  British  neighbors  have  for 
years  maintained  a  system  of  military  totelll- 
gence which  has  no  superiors.  Without  it, 
this  tight  UtUe  isle,  with  lU  far-fi\mg  do- 
mtolons.  could  not  have  weathered  the  storm 
of  war  and  rebellion  through  the  years.  We. 
the  greatest  nation  to  the  world,  with  our 
linguists,  geographers,  and  host  of  citizens 
familiar  with  the  peoples  of  the  world,  their 
habits,  speech,  and  problems,  have  not  pro- 
gressed in  our  system  of  totelllgence  one  lota. 
The  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  with  which 
I  was  proud  to  serve  diulng  World  War  II, 
performed  heroically  under  the  handicaps 
confronting  It.  It  was  hastily  formed  and 
mobilized  to  do  a  Job  which  reqtiires  years 
of  background  and  study. 

Under  these  conditions  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  recruited  from  all  walks  of 
life  performed  nobly  vmder  the  stress  of  war. 
Immediately  upon  cessation  of  hostilities  this 
organization  was  demobilized  and  its  func- 
tions assumed  by  the  Central  Intelligence 


Group  founded  by  Executive  order.  This 
group  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War. 
Navy,  and  State,  with  advisers  from  the  mili- 
tary services.  Is  Inadequate  to  perform  the 
task  allotted  to  It.  All  totelllgence  informa- 
tion gathered  by  agents  is  submitted  to  the 
board  for  review  and  consideration  of  action. 
This  necessitates  delay  in  transmittal  and  to 
action  taken  upon  such  information. 

What  is  needed  is  a  separate,  todependent, 
totelllgence  agency  with  a  civilian  director 
respKmslble  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  agency  could  pro- 
cure and  dissemtoate  information  without 
delay  and  without  divided  authority  or  fric- 
tion! 

An  todependent  intelligence  system  mtist 
be  our  first  itoe  of  defense  for  the  atomic 
age. 

Atomic  warfare  will  not  be  cooducted 
through  exploratory  raids  and  masstng  of 
troo]>s  preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
Tac  eCects  of  the  atom  bomb  will  become 
knovrn  to  the  defending  nation  within  min- 
utes after  a  dedsian  to  wage  war  is  reached 
by  the  aggressor. 

It  is  vital  that  we  know  the  int«it  of  other 
natl'ins  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  to 
the  field  of  potential  military  aggression. 
It  it.  necessary  that  the  heads  of  our  .Oov- 
emraent  are  made  aware  of  these  totentlons 
beforehand  so  that  proper  precautions  can 
be  taken  either  by  defensive  or  retaliatory 
meastires. 

E^rery  responsible  person  connected  with 
the  harnessing  of  atomic  energy  is  agreed 
that  there  is  no  military  defense  against 
atomic  bombs,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  one. 
"nie  best  defensive  messures  of  the  last  war 
were  only  90  percent  effective  which,  while 
hlgli,  would  mean  certato  disaster  In  atomic 
war:tare.  Defense  through  decentralization 
of  Industry  and  population  would  take  years 
and  would  completely  dislocate  out  economy 
and  would  still  be  only  partially  effective. 

The  sensible  solution  lies  to  effective  toter- 
natlonal control  resulting  to  the  abolition  of 
atomic  weapons  by  toternatlonal  agreements. 
Eve:i  the  peacetime  use  potential  must  be 
sub<3rdinsted  to  this  sim. 

Ai^reements  outlawing  the  use  of  at(»nie 
weapons  as  "legitimate"  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  a  system  of  rigid  supervUion 
through  tospection  to  make  certain  that  no 
nation  is  clandestinely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facinre  of  these  weapons  while  other  nations 
to  (rood  faith  are  abiding  by  the  agreement. 
Hand  to  hand  with  this  must  go  a  system  of 
enforcement  so  that  penalties  may  be  applied 
to  those  who,  with  nefarious  totent.  are  vlo« 
latlng  the  covenant. 

Supervl&ion  or  control  must  take  toto  con> 
sidiiratlon  three  factore:  those  of  raw  mate- 
rials, personnel,  and  production.  If  sources 
of  Kupply  of  the  materials  necessary  to  pro- 
duce atom  bombs  are  known  and  carefully 
and  continuously  scrutinized,  there  can  be 
no  clandestine  use  of  such  material. 
Th!-ough  registration  and  restriction  of  con- 
struction, the  plants  necessary  to  process  the 
materials  may  be  kept  under  control.  No 
project  of  great  magnitude  could  be  under- 
taken without  the  collaboration  of  many 
scl«!ntists  well  known  by  their  contempo- 
raries for  their  accomplishments  and  ablll- 
tie«i.  Their  whereabouts  and  experimenta- 
tions must  always  be  known.  Should  a  po- 
ter  tlal  aggressor  make  the  first  move  toward 
a  violation,  the  fact  would  instantly  become 
kmjwn  to  us  through  the  international  in- 
spection authority  or  through  our  Independ- 
ent; totelllgence  system. 

It  may  be  charged  that  such  an  todepend- 
ent totelllgence  system,  as  I  advocate,  would 
be  a  negation  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Atomic  Control  Agency. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
become  so  that  they  have  volimtarlly  elimi- 
nated their  Army  and  their  Navy,  then  it  wUl 
be  time  enough  to  do  without  our  own  totel- 
llgence system.  Until  that  day  arrives  an 
effective  and  todependent  Intelligence  system 
must  remato  oxu*  first  line  of  defense  and  Is 
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antlethlcal  to  the  United  Nations 
national   armies  and   navies.     We 
the  protection  of  oitf  national  secu- 
certaln  that  an  alarm  Is  sounded  the 
the  first  step  Is  taken  toward  a  vlo- 
the  atomic -energy  agreement.     To 
uAtil  the  violation  actually  occurs  he- 
be  ximlng  aware  of  It  is.  in  the  age  of 
button  warfare,  to  place  oxir  very  exist- 
Jeopardy.    An   independent   IntellU 
ftv«a  la  our  alarm  system  and  our  In- 
■gftlnst    an    atomic    Pearl    Harbor, 
in  effective  operation  will  not 
America's  safety.  It  will  help 
peace   to  tba  world.    Par  we 
from  the  last  war  that  wbaraas 
a  challenge  to  an  aggressor,  a 
tefense  can  be  an  effective  deterrent. 
x\j  firm  conviction  that  If  the  people 
world  will   fight  as  strenuously   for 
I  they  did  In  war.  thjy  will  find  that 
not  inevitable.     The  development  of 
bomb  has  t>een  described  as  the 
cooperative  enterprise  In  the  history 
It  required   the  pooled  knowl- 
sklll  of  many  sciences  developed 
1  iiany     years     in     many     lands.     The 
of  a  world  of  peace  will  require 
{ reater    concentration    of    effort    and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  peo- 
rith  a  strong  and  eftective  United  Na- 
;o    settle    the    differences    that    aria* 
countries  and  with  an  effective  and 
world-wide   atomic   energy   au- 
men    and    women    everywhere    can 
ard  not  only  to  peace  but  to  prog- 
proeperity  for  all. 
Ood  grant  that  the  world  of  reality 
now  stepping  Into  becomes  tueh  a 
In  the  years  ahead, 
who  are  the  graduates  of  Columbua 
are  truly  fortunate,  as  the  pro- 
you  have  chosen  are  those  two  laud- 
of  law  and  accountancy.     The  two 
intertwined     in     our    day-to-day     life: 
formed   or   accelerated   here   at 
university  undoubtedly  will  be  contin- 
strengthened  furttm  by  the  constant 
whicb  one  profserton  makee  with  the 
competent  authorities  than   I 
to  determine  where  the  one  ends 
other   begins.     The   understanding 
here  of  one  aiwther's  problems  should 
veil  in  future  activities. 
path   ahead   is   precipitous,   but   the 
ifcrth  while,  as  a  truly  useful  life  as  a 
and  good  citizen  Is  an  objective 
at  the  best  of  men. 
ti^e  this  opportimity  to  offer  my 
and    beat   wishes    to   those 
hrough  their  earnest  endeavors,  have 
lly  completed  their  course  of  study 
Columbus  University.     May  you  face 
fifture  with  fortitude,  knowing  that  you 
that  of  which  no  person  can  deprive 
fine  education.     Tour  teachers  from 
school  through  high  school,  and 
here  at  the  university,  have  done  their 
well.    Tour    future    rests    upon    you 
Good  luck! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or    MICHICAM 

Of  T  B  SBNATS  OP  THB  UNITS)  STATES 

Wet  nesday.  May  2t  (legislative  day  of 
Momday,AprU21).1947 

Ui .  VANDENBERG.  Mr  President.  I 
adt  1  BUUBiinous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  ex- 
ceed ngly  able  discussion  of  our  stake 
in  derman  economic  recovery  before 
the  Economic  Club,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  on 


>A 


May  19.  by  Hon.  M.  S.  Szymczak. 
Szymczak  has  long  l>een  one  of  the 
emors  of  our  Federal  Reserve  85 
He  has  recently  returned  from  a 
guished  tour  of  duty   in  Ocrmi 
Director  of  the  Economics  Division 
0£Qce  of  Military  Government  for 
many.    I  know  of  no  more  relial 
thorlty  as  a  source  of  dependable 
matlon  respecting  our  critical 
tlonal  responsibility  In  Europe. . 
dress  is  well  worth  the  cnreful  stu( 
the  Congress. 

An  estimate  from  the  Public  PrI 
Indicates  that  Mr.  Szymczak's  ad< 
will  exceed  by  one  and  a  half 
two  pages  allowed  to  be  printed 
Appendix  without  an  estimate.  an( 
cost  of  printing  is  stated  to  be  $248j 
There  being  no  objection,  the  oc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

Ooa  Staks  im  Qzmmam  Economic  Ri 
Two  world  wars  and  their  aftermath 
made  It  clear  that  the  proWam  of  Germ^ 
one  of  the  keys  to  world  pane*  and  pre 
For  3  years,  your  repraawitatlvea  In 
government  have  sought  a  basis  for 
tlon  of  this  problem.  They  can  only 
If  the  American  people  are  aware 
their  achievemenu  and  their  dlfflcultu 
If  in  turn  the  military  government 
Germany  understand  the  attitude 
public  at  home.  To  contribute  to  a 
exchange  of  such  information  Is  the 
purpoae  of  this  paper. 

nuMcvLas  or  AMzaxcAN  economic  rot 

CXBMANT 

We  all  know  that  the  German  econ< 
erated  in  the  past  ss  one  Integral 
Each  part  made  lu  contribution  to. 
ceived  lu  support  from,  the  rest  of  thi 
try.  This  integration  alone  mud  ' 
the  induatrial  development  of  Gcr 
None  of  the  areaa  that  constitute  the 
waa  ever  self-suaclent  in  the  past  or 
made  self-sufBctent  In  the  future.  N< 
the  German  industries  draws  iU  tool 
raw  Batorials  from  one  single  area 
alnglo  aone  of  occupation.  Steel  an< 
of  the  British  zone  are  vital  to  the 
working  industries  of  the  American  sou 
the  coal  mines  in  the  British  zone 
operate  without  pit  props  from  the 
snd  Russian  zones.  The  light  Indi 
the  American  aone  need  optical  gl 
the  Ruasian.  and  glue  from  the  Frei 
On  the  other  hand,  they  supply  the 
and  Rviasian  zones  with  electrical  equlj 
antifriction  bearings,  and  dyestuffs. 

For  purposes  of  occupation  German| 
of  the  Gder-Nelsse  line  has  been  dlvld« 
four  zones:   American.  British.  Free 
Russian.     Moreover,  the  area  of  pr 
many  lying  east  of  that  line  has 
under   Polish    (or   Russian)    adminl 
The  Potsdam  agreement  provided 
four   zones  should   be   treated   as 
nomlc  unit.      It  has  not  worked  out 
however.     Therefore.    I   shall    not 
much  of  global  German  problems 
•eoDomlc  unification,  the  levels  to  be 
n^bed  for  German  Industry,  and  the 
tions  pri^gram.     Instead  I  shall  <    :  ce 
on  discussing  the  economic  prob. ma 
American  zone  and  as  fsr  ss  neces   iry  1 
combined  American  and  British  zun« 

All  of  lu  are  aware  of  the  Import 
early  high-level  decisions  on  the 
nomlc   questions   which   were    recent 
euaaad  at  Moscow.    The  Isaues  were 
oat  some  time  ago  by  Secretary  Marshi 
we  all  know  their  substance  and  the 
need  for  their  solution. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  German 
alon  and  the  part  played  therein  by 
Industry,  it  may  be  difficult  to  unde 
that  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  millt 
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becatise  the  availability  of  German  goods 
would  help  meet  the  foreign  demand  for 
many  American  goods  which  are  still  In 
■earce  supply  relative  to  our  own  domestic  de- 
mand. Furthermore,  some  European  coun- 
tries can  pay  for  imports  from  the  United 
States  only  with  the  aid  of  dollar  credits 
because  they  lack  dollar  resources  and  lack 
exportable  commodities  adapted  to  the  Amer- 
ican market.  If  they  covUd  Import  goods 
from  Germany,  however,  they  could  pay  for 
them  by  exporting  products  urgently  needed 
In  that  country.  In  that  way.  they  would 
lighten  the  burden  which  the  Amerlean 
•oonomy  has  had  to  bear  both  in  respect 
to  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  economy 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  For 
Instance,  before  the  war  the  Netherlands 
exported  substantial  quantities  of  vegetables 
to  Germany  while  Germany  paid  for  these 
imports  In  steel  and  machinery.  If  that 
commerce  could  be  restored  today.  It  would 
make  It  unnecessary  for  the  American  econ- 
omy to  extend  credits  to  the  Netherlands 
In  order  to  enable  that  country  to  buy  Amer- 
ican machinery  and  it  would  make  It  also 
unnecessary  to  divert  scarce  American  food- 
stuffs to  Germany. 

OBSTACLES 

While  the  principle  of  assistance  to  Ger- 
man recovery  has  been  generally  accepted  in 
this  coimtry.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  program  on  an  adequate  scale. 
For  obvloua  reasons  of  Justice  and  policy. 
the  countries  invaded  by  Germany  have  been 
given  a  prior  claim  to  our  aid.  Our  financial 
and  material  resources  are  limited  and  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  continue  to  fall 
■taort  of  total  demand.  The  allocation  of 
wheat  and  nonierrous  metals,  for  instance. 
Is  a  taak  that  simply  cannot  be  fulfilled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  Similarly,  coal,  of 
which  Germany  Is  a  major  producer,  is  in 
generally  short  supply.  In  order  to  promote 
reconstruction  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  have 
bad  to  undertake  substantial  exports  of  Ger- 
man coal  even  though  the  revival  of  German 
manufacturing  industry  would  have  been 
considerably  accelerated  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  retain  German  production  for  Ger- 
man domestic  use. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  these  scarcities  will 
disappear  within  a  few  years,  but  other  ob- 
stacles may  take  their  place.  Concern  has 
frequently  been  expressed  that  the  recon- 
struction of  German  Industry  may  go  too  far 
and  restoie  Germany's  war  potential.  The 
occupying  jxDwers  have  tried  to  differentiate 
between  industries  that  could  be  used  for 
■ggresalve  purposes  and  therefore  should  be 
restricted,  and  othera  that  might  be  con- 
sidered peaceful  and  therefore  should  be 
encouraged.  The  most  innocuous  Industries, 
however,  could  conceivably  be  used  for  war 
purposes,  and  dangerous  ones  frequently  are 
Indispensable  for  peacetime  uses.  For  this 
reM(».  some  of  the  United  Nations  are  criti- 
cal of  any  move  to  improve  the  level  of  Ger- 
man industry  even  though  they  concede  that 
such  an  improvement  would  benefit  tUem 
from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

Finally,  aome  countries  see  in  Germany 
less  a  source  of  supplies  or  a  market  for  ex- 
ports than  a  dreaded  competitor.  At  present, 
such  fears  seem  premature  since  production 
tbe  world  over  has  not  caught  up  with  de- 
mand, and  German  production  remains  a 
nsgUgible  part  of  the  tctal.  As  soon,  how- 
aver,  aa  world  market  conditions  become  less 
favorable  to  the  sellers,  any  Increase  in  Ger- 
man induatrial  production  and  especially  in 
German  industrial  exp<Mts.  may  injure  the 
Interests  of  some  Industrial  group  in  other 
cotintrles.  Although  such  exports  will  in 
turn  make  possible  imports  Into  Germany 
and  thus  benefit  the  economies  of  Germany's 
trade  partners  as  well  as  lU  own,  the  groups 
benefiting  from  access  to  the  German  market 
frequently  will  be  different  from  those  af- 
fected by  German  competitioo. 


ACRxzvncarrs  or  anLmiaT  oovsxnmemt 
Despite  the  conflict  of  objectives  and  the 
limited  financial  and  material  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  occupation  authorities,  there 
has  been  a  degree  of  rehabilitation  In  Ger- 
many. 

(a)  Food  and  agriculture:  The  food  situa- 
tion continues  to  be  the  central  German 
problem.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  avoid  not  only  outright 
starvation  but  also  any  serious  deterioration 
of  pubUc  health.  Since  last  fall  the  official 
ration  has  been  maintained  in  the  American 
and  British  zones  untU  recently  at  1,550 
calories  dally  for  the  so-called  normal  con- 
sumer. This  ration  still  is  more  than  one- 
fourth  below  the  minimum  necessary  to  in- 
*Bure  health  In  the  long  run  and  more  than 
two-fifths  below  the  German  prewar  stand- 
ard of  nutrition.  Moreover,  the  diet  is  far 
poorer  in  quality  than  would  be  advisable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  niitritlon.  a  larger 
proportion  consisting  of  grain  products  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  so-called  protective 
foodstuffs.  Even  so,  the  ration  has  been 
maintained  only  by  importing  into  the  com- 
bined American  and  British  zones  foodstuffs 
equal  to  about  60  percent  of  their  domestic 
production.  These  imports.  Including 
monthly  shipments  of  200.000  tons  of  bread 
grains  and  flour,  and  substantial  quantities 
of  potatoes,  sugar,  fish,  and  milk,  require  an 
expenditure  of  $360,000,000  in  the  current 
crop  year. 

The  food  situation  Is  constantly  being 
threatened  by  the  fact  that  stocks  of  sup- 
plies are  dangerously  low.  Food  is  needed  in 
many  parU  of  the  world.  For  the  sake  of 
food  importing  countries  a  further  rise  in 
world  market  prices  must  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  and  priorities  must  be  established 
by  the  exporting  nations.  Every  ton  of  food 
allotted  to  Gerniany  causes  hardship  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Dlf&culties  in  ocean 
transportation  frequently  delay  shipments 
urgently  needed  for  maintaining  stocks  In 
Germany  at  the  minimum  level  needed  for 
the  plaiming  of  equitable  distribution.  Ger- 
man farmers  frequently  fail  to  deliver  their 
quotas.  Trains  must  be  rerouted  to  alleviate 
a  crisis  In  some  part  of  Germany,  thus  creat- 
ing a  shortage  in  another  part.  Losses  from 
pilferage  increase  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
terioration of  food  conditions.  An  imfor- 
tunate  accumulation  of  such  factors  was  the 
cause  of  the  difficulties  ciurently  experi- 
enced in  the  Ruhr  district.  Delays  in  de- 
livering the  full  rations  Invariably  lead  to 
unrest,  diminish  the  efficiency  of  labor  and 
the  output  of  industrial  goods,  and  thus  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  rehabilitation. 

In  future,  we  expect  domestic  production, 
collection,  and  distribution  to  3rield  substan- 
tially larger  quantities  than  this  year.  Such 
an  improvement  will  depend  upon  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  fertilizer  and  upon  a  supply  of 
industrial  consumer  goods  which  will  induce 
farmers  to  raise  more  crops  for  sale.  It  also 
will  depend  upon  the  enforcement  of  a 
strict  program  of  collection  and  distribution 
which  must  be  efficiently  performed  by  Ger- 
man officials.  We  can  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  military  government 
under  General  Clay  to  meet  this  situation 
if  they  are  given  fair  means  to  carry  out 
their  program. 

In  the  long  nm,  however,  the  efficiency  of 
Indtistrlal  labor  cannot  be  maintained  on  a 
diet  representing  less  than  2,600  calories  dally 
for  the  so-called  normal  consumer.  The 
American  and  British  cones  cannot  expect 
to  produce  more  food  than  sufficient  for  an 
average  of  1,600  calories  dally.  Import  re- 
quirements In  the  long  run  therefore  will  be 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  1,000  calories  dally, 
or  about  two-thirds  more  than  actual  im- 
ports in  the  ctarent  year. 

(b)  Industrial  production:  In  1945  most 
manufacturing  Industries  in  the  western 
zones    of    Germany    were    at    a   atandstlll. 


By  November  1946,  Industrial  production 
in  tlie  American  Bone  had  reached  44  per- 
cent of  1936 — a  year  of  virtually  ftUl  em- 
ployment in  Germany.*  With  the  excep- 
tion of  lumber,  the  production  of  all  com- 
modities Is  below  the  1936  figure,  but  by 
1946  prewar  output  is  expected  to  be  reached 
in  ti  ntunber  of  important  industries.  In 
the  British  zone.  Industrial  production  had 
recovered  last  fall  to  only  38  percent  of  1936. 
The  British  zone  includes  mainly  heavy  in- 
dustries, most  of  which  are  under  severe 
restrictions  as  possible  war  industries,  while 
the  American  zone  contains  mainly  light  in- 
dustries.  manufacturing  consumer  goods. 

Unfortunately,  the  exceptional  severity  of 
the  last  winter  has  undone  some  of  the 
profH'ess  experienced  during  the  preceding 
yeai-.  Industrial  production  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone  fell  in  December  to  39  percent,  in 
January  to  31  percent,  and  in  February  to 
23  )}ercent  of  1936.  In  March  it  recovered 
to  a5  percent,  but  this  level  still  Is  about 
one-fifth  below  the  peak  of  Novembo-  1946. 

In  spite  of  the  low  level  of  prodiKtion  there 
Is  little  unemployment.  Even  in  February 
1947.  unemployment  In  the  American  zone 
was  less  than  450,000  out  of  a  labor  force  of 
more  than  7,000.000.  Only  In  the  white- 
collar  classes  Is  the  number  of  Job  openings 
constantly  smaller  than  that  of  Job  seekers. 
This  is  the  result  of  three  facts.  The  labor 
for(«  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  war  losses 
and  by  the  Allied  retention  of  a  large  number 
of  )>risoner8  of  war  In  some  countries.  Sec- 
ondly, much  labor  is  needed  for  work,  such 
as  i*emoval  of  rubble  and  plant  repair,  which 
does  not  show  in  production  statistics  but 
nevertheless  Is  vital  for  resvmiption  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Thirdly,  for  physical  and 
pwycholcgical  reasons,  the  productivity  of 
labor  has  fallen  considerably,  in  some  cases 
by  as  much  as  two-thirds.  The  gradual  re- 
vival of  economic  activity,  more  food,  hous- 
ing facilities,  and  Improved  availability  of 
Industrial  consumer  goods  wUI  do  much  to 
remove  the  causes  of  low  efficiency. 

(c)  Housing:  Next  to  food,  housing  accom- 
modations are  the  most  pressing  require- 
ments of  the  German  pec^le.  Despite  all 
war  losses,  the  population  of  the  American 
and  British  zones  has  risen  by  around  20 
pei-cent  in  comparison  to  prewar,  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  Inflow  of  Germans  expelled  from 
tht;  area  under  Polish  administration  and 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  other  eastern  Euro- 
pesm  countries.  At  the  same  time,  urban 
housing  suffered  from  terrific  bomb  damage 
during  the  war,  especially  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  centers.  In  Bremen,  tor  in- 
st«ince,  55  percent  of  all  homes  were  unusable 
In  the  summer  of  1945.  Reconstruction  has 
been  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  building 
nniterials.  which  In  turn  Is  due  largely  to  the 
lack  of  coal:  approximately  12.5  tons  of  coal 
ar<»  needed  for  producing  the  material  nec- 
esiiary  to  buUd  a  small  apartment.  Allied 
lefrislatlon  provides  for  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  available  housing  among  the  popu- 
lation, but  this  measure  can  bring  only  small 
relief  since  the  complete  equal  Issatlon  of  all 
housing  would  only  provkie  around  80  ^uare 

*The  rise  in  Industrial  productlcm  In  the 
American  zone  Is  Indicated  by  the  following 
table,  comparing  production  of  some  im- 
portant commodities  in  the  first  and  the 
last  quarter  of  1946: 
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In  housing  conditions  Is  par- 
needed  m  the  Ruhr  district  since 
of    additional    miners   from    the 
area  of  our  combined  zones,  re- 
to  fulfill  the  program  of  output  ex- 
depends   upon   the   availability  of 
A   short-range    program    has    been 
_  long-range  Is  being  prepared  to  pro- 
a^dltlonal  hovislng.  Including  temporary 
and    billets    and    (>ermanent    recon- 
on.     In    addition    to    building    ma- 
beds,  bedding,  and  furniture  must  be 
While  military  government  plays 
nt  role  In  drafting  the  program. 
in  Is  entrusted  to  the  German  au- 
Mllltary   government   has  helped 
task  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
for  military  Installations. 
Domestic    trade   and    transportation: 
the    Interdependence    of    the    four 
of   occupation,    interzonal    trade    has 
I  ilow  to  develop  largely  because  of  the 
economic  unification.'    Since  Janu- 
thla  year,  trade  between  the  Amerl- 
British  zones  has  been  free,  as  the 
cf  the  economic  merger  of  these  zones. 
t^ade  between  the  merged  zones  and  the 
Germany    will    be    Increased    under 
concluded  among  the  zonal  au- 
Untll  and  unless  the  over -all  eco- 
unlty  of  Germany  Is  achieved,  however. 
.  recovery  will  be  hampered  by  obeta- 
the  free  How  of  goods  within  the  coun- 
■  [Yansportation  has  suffered  particularly 
from   war  damage.     Military   govern- 
can  be  proud,  however,  of  its  record  In 
railroads.   Inland  waterways,  port 
and  highways.     Railroad  tracks  In 
represent  97  percent  of  the  prewar 
Almoat  as  many  sunken  vessels  have 
xaUad  in  the  American  zone  as  In  all 
■ones  together  and  the  proportion  of 
rhannels  cleared  is  higher  than  In  any 
■one.     The    American    zone    also    has 
proportion  of  operating  motor  ve- 
than  any  other  sone.*     Despite   this 
transportation  Is  even  now  In  need 
and  maintenance  Is  a  constant  prob- 
Allocatlona    of     materials    are    being 
for  this  purpose  but  must  be  revised 
rejqulred  to  meet  new  priority  demands 
other  sides  of  the  battered  economic 


International  trade:  In  ld4«.  the  for- 

:rade  of  the  American  lone  was  almost 

mtlr  dj  confined  to  the  Importation  of  food- 

and  other  essential  goods  by  the  occu- 

patloh  forces  In  order  to  prevent  disease  and 

among  the  population.    Such  Imports 

t  nanced  by  War  Department  appropria- 

Tba  only   other   substantial   Import 

was  the  shipment  of  some  surplus 

cotton   held    by   the   Commodity 

Corporation.     This  cotton  was  dellv- 

to    German    processors;    the    finished 

are  being  exported  In  an  amount  suf- 


Uons 
trans  ictlcn' 
Amet  lean 
Cred^ 
■red 
good) 


l4    the   9-month    period.    April    throxigh 
bar  1946.  the  American  zone  shipped 
valued  at  475.000.000  marks   (around 
.toO.OOO   at   tlM  prawar   exchange   rate) 
)ind  received  goods  valued  at  471.000.000 
from   the   other   zonea.     Trade 
the  British  zone  accounted  for  63  per- 
wlth  the  French  sone  for  28  percent. 
^  rlth  the  Russian  sone  for  only  9  percent 
total, 
work  done  in  thla  respect  may  be  Il- 
lustrated  by   some   figures:    More   than   200 
of  railroad  tracks.  78  bridges,  and  18.000 
of  railroad  telephone  lines  have  been 
t;     about     1.600    looomotlves.    106.000 
,t  cars,  and  8.600  pssssnger  railroad  cars 
been  repaired:   about  800  miles  of  In- 
watarways  have  been  cleared  and  3.000 
978  river  barges   have   been 
raise^.  and  about  1.350  repaired:  more  than 
600   kniles    of    highways    and    361    highway 
have  been  rebuilt. 


relchpmarks 
with 
cent. 
and 
of  thk 
•Tie 


ficlent  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
and  the  rest  Is  available  for  German] 
sumption.     In  the  fall  of  1946.  aimlll 
rangements  were  made  by  American 
Government  for  the  importation  of  rat 
terlals  required  for  the  manufacture 
ramies,  optical  Instruments,  bulldlnf 
rials,  chemicals,  and  toys.     The  lnt« 
nanclng  for  these  imports  is  handled 
United    States    Commercial    Corporat 
subsidiary   of   the  RFC.     Exports   fr 
American  zone  in  1946  were  confined 
to  lumber   and   hops  and   a   few    Indt 
goods,    taken   from   existing    Invent 
produced    from   raw    material   stocks, 
amounts   shipped   were   very   small, 
neighborhood  of  3  percent  of  the  est 
prewar  exports  of  the  zone's  area. 

Imports  into  the  British  zone  were 
to  those  of  the  American  zone,  but 
from    the    British    zone    were    consl 
larger,  due   almost   entirely   to   Ruhr] 
Coal   exports   reached   a   weekly    volv 
260.000  tons  In  the  summer  of  1946.  or 
40  percent  of  prewar,  but  this  Involved 
drafts    on    existing    stocks    and    Inatf^ 
allocations  to  the  needs  of  the  Germanj 
omy.    As  a  result,  exports  of  coal  hi 
reduced  by  about  30  percent  In  the 
1946.     Kven  the  peak  figure  in  the 
of  1946  was  far  from  suOclent  to 
mand  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the 
tlon  of  coal  exports  was  a  heavy  blow 
importing  countries. 

In  the  first  months  of  1947,  error 
to  be  curtailed  still  further,  react. mg 
of  103.000  tons  per  week  in  February, 
while,  however,  the  output  of  the  Ruhr] 
had  risen  and  coal  exports  could  be 
again.    In  April  and  May.  the  unsat 
food  situation  brought  about  some  ' 
turbances  which  kept  coal  output 
below  the  March  peak 

As  soon  as  these  dtlBcultles  are  OTi 
a  further  rise  in  output  Is  expected, 
that  case  exports   will   reach   In  s\ 
minimum  of  266.000  tons  per  week, 
the  same  time,  allotments  for  the  ni 
the  merged  zones  will  be  a  minimum 
000  tons  per  week,  or  about  30  percent] 
the  peak   allotment   in   1946.     The 
In   domestic   allotment  will   mainly 
industrial  enterprises,  which  in  thU 
be  enabled  to  raise  their  output  and 
contribute  more  efficiently  to  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

Apart  from  coal  exports,  foreign 
the  merged  zones  In  1947  will  be  del 
by  the  working  of  the  bizonal  merger^ 
ment.     This  agreement  provides  for 
operation  of  the  American  and  BrlttskJ 
patlon  authorities  and  of  the  reprc 
of  the  German  statea  In  formulating 
port-export   program  for  the  rehabli 
of  the  German  economy.     A  major 
of  this  rehabilitation  program  is  to 
merged  zones  of  Germany  back  on 
supporting  basis.  1.  e..  to  develop  ex| 
a  point   where   they  cover   imports, 
while,  however,  the  occupying  poi 
bear  the  cost,  not  only  of  the  basic 
for  the  prevention  of  "disease  and 
but  also  of  the  raw  material  and  eqi 
imports   required   to  "prime   the 
Gemian   export    industries.     Certain 
are  already  in  hand  for  this  second 
the    program,    including    the    recel| 
exports  of  1645-46.  some  former 
temal  assets   transferred   to   the 
powers  under  agreements  with  neut 
tries,  and   the  credits  negotiated 
U.    8.    Commercial    Company.     The 
Kingdom  is  participating  In  the  pre 
two    ways.     It   bears   half   of   the 
sending    basic    necessities    to    the 
American  and  British  zones  and  It 
half  of  the  fxmds  needed  for  "pri 
pump"   of   the  area's   Industry.     Wl 
in  the  future,  additional  advances  st 
required,  the  United  Kingdom  also 
an  equal  share  with  the  United  Stat 

The    expected    Increase    in    im{ 
necessitate,  but  also  make  posslbls. 


I  In  order  to  facilitate  ez- 
tlon  authorities  have  au- 

sinessmen  to  correspond 
erman  trading  partners, 
itransactlonal  mall,  1.  e.. 
iparing  rathe^   than  con- 
itracts,  has  been  allowed 
Actional  mail   may   be   ad- 
future.     Military  govern- 
facUltles  for  foreign  busl- 
in  Germany  and   renew 
Contracts  have  to  be  eub- 

II  to  the  Joint  Export-Im- 
le  United  States-United 
powers,  and  all  payments 
the  account  of  the  Agency 

^vldually    to  German    ex- 
icy  has  Issued  rules  of  pro- 
principles  which  will  de- 
)val   or  rejection   of  con- 
tabllshed  branch  offices  in 
It  trading  centers  of  the 
ilnly    the    state    capitals, 
^cy   is  prepared   to   act   as 
foreign  buyer  Is  prevented 
Btrictlons   from   entering 
with  German  nationals, 
setting  up  the  bizonal  ex- 
Izatlon  and  the  hardships 
iths  have  delayed  the  be- 
program.     Despite  these 
trade  has  started  to  rise. 
►r  of  1947.  contracts  for  ex- 
ited to  the  amount  of  623,- 
Jellverle«,  which,  however. 
Bhed  634.000.000.     Imports. 
Necessities  imported  by  the 
ritles.  were  approved  to  the 
These  amounu  still  are 
Is  that  must  be  peached  in 
bizonal  program,  but  they 
rial  Improvement  In  com- 
ling  periods, 
exchange:   When  the  oc- 
itered  Germany,  the  col- 
rency   appeared    imminent. 
tlon  had  Increased  to  ap- 
nea the  prewar  level.    The 
[recollection  of  the  hyper- 
lowed  the  first  World  War 
lers  of  the  situation. 

supply  of  money  and  the 

[the  occupying  powers  took 

lermaa  system  of  price  and 

have  been  able  to  prevent 

legal  prices  and  wages. 

•of-llvlng    Index    stood    In 

approximately  130  percent 

le   that   only   the   meager 

In    be   purchased    at   these 

kly  of  black  market  goods. 

^ly  smaller  than  the  amount 

ed  through  legal  channels. 

ly   black   market   transac- 

of  barter,  especially  for 

than  the  form  of  sales  at 

ce  of  the  official  price  and 
tually   prewar   figures   has 
en  consequences.     At  the 
occupation,  a  military  ex- 
larks  per  dollar  was  estab- 
red   to  a  prewar  exchange 
per  dollar.     This  rate  was 
for  the  administrative  use 
Authorities,  especially  In  cal- 
In  marks  to  the  troops, 
general  purposes,  however, 
to  upset  the  entire  price 
German  domestic  prices 
^ar  were  managed  in  such  a 
had  lost  all   relation  to 
Ees.     No  uniform  exchange 
[all  the  military  rate,  would 
jlly  applicable  ratio  between 
expressed  In  marks,  and 
ftes  In  dollars, 
problem  has  arisen  in  con- 
pricing  of  export  and  Im- 
lan  exporter  receives 
1  domsitic  price  in  marks. 
Importer  has  to  pay  for 
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his  purchases  the  legal  domestic  price  in 
marks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  im- 
porter of  German  goods  pays,  and  the  foreign 
exporter  of  goods  receives,  the  world  market 
price  in  dollars. 

Therefore,  the  cccupatlon  authorities  have 
decided  for  the  time  being  to  refrain  from 
fixing  a  uniform  conversion  factor  for  the 
translation  of  mark  Into  dollar  prices,  and 
vice  versa.  Instead  we  have  issued  a  long 
list  of  various  conversion  factors,  reflecting 
for  all  major  commodities  the  actual  relation 
between  legal  domestic  prices  in  marks  and 
world  market  prices  in  dollars.  For  Instance, 
the  conversion  factor  for  carbon  briishes  Is 
30  cenU,  and  for  pharmaceuticals  80  cents 
per  mark.  This  means  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  carbon  brushes  that  sells  domestically 
for  100  marks  has  to  be  priced  for  exports  at 
630,  but  pharmaceuticals  that  sell  domesti- 
cally for  100  marks  have  to  be  priced  for  ex- 
ports at  680.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  is 
the  t>e8t  that  can  be  done  until  major  moiie- 
tary  reforms  are  undertaken  in  Germany  and 
a  more  normal  price  system  Is  developed 
there.  These  problems  have  been  tmder 
quadripartite  (four  zones)  discxission  for 
some  time  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  an  early 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

(g)  Banking:  In  December  1946,  military 
government  established  a  new  central  bank- 
ing organization  In  the  American  zone.  Fol- 
lowing the  principle  of  decentralization,  each 
German  state  received  Its  own  central  bank, 
which  took  over  the  assets  of  the  former 
Relchsbank  as  far  as  they  were  located  In  its 
area.  The  organization  of  the  central  banks 
was  largely  Influenced  by  the  model  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  As  soon  as  the 
economic  unification  of  Germany  is  Imple- 
mented, the  state  central  banks  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  a  central  board,  which  will  issue 
currency  through  the  medium  of  the  state 
central  banks.  Until  such  time,  however, 
the  central  banks  have  no  power  to  issue 
bank  notes  or  any  other  currency. 

In  consequence  of  our  principle  of  decen- 
tralization, commercial  banks  In  the  Ameri- 
can zone  have  been  ordered  to  sever  their 
connection  with  central  offices  In  Berlin. 
Depositors  are  free,  however,  to  dispose  of 
their  accounts  both  within  the  American  and 
In  transactions  with  the  British  and  French 
zones,  except  for  blocking  measures  applied 
In  the  process  of  denazification.  From  the 
beginning  of  occiipatlon  to  the  end  of  1946, 
deposits  In  the  American  zone  increased  by 
75  percent.  Moat  of  the  rise  in  deposits  had 
to  be  kept  by  the  banks  in  cash  or  with  other 
credit  Institutions  since  no  other  invest- 
ment opportimitles  are  available.  Total  as- 
sets of  the  banks  in  the  American  aone  were 
75.000.000.000  marks  on  June  30,  1946,  of 
which  one-third  was  kept  in  cash  or  bank 
balances,  and  two-fifths  In  Treasury  bills  and 
other  government  securities,  the  service  of 
which  has  been  svispended  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

PaOBLEMS   AND   PSOSPBCTS 

All  these  achievements  are  merely  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  The 
obstacles  that  still  have  to  be  overcome  are. 
no  doubt,  as  great  as  any  which  we  have 
encountered  so  far. 

First  of  all,  the  provision  of  the  Potsdam 
declaration  which  calls  for  the  economic 
unification  of  Germany  must  be  carried  out. 
Unification  in  itself  will  not  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Germany,  but  it  will  In- 
sure the  development  of  the  whole  German 
economy  on  a  more  rational  basis.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  economic  unification  is  a  handi- 
cap in  many  fields,  notably  In  adjtistlng  the 
so-called  level -of -Industry  plan  to  changed 
conditions.  Under  that  plan,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  all  four  occupying  powers  1  year 
ago.  maximum  levels  were  established  for 
most  German  industries  with  a  view  partic- 
ularly to  preventing  the  restirgence  of  Ger- 
man war  potential.    Most  experU  agree  that 
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this  plan  needs  substantial  corrections,  but 
the  necessary  amendments  in  each  sone  will 
largely  depend  upon  developments  In  other 
zones  and  upon  the  question  of  whether  the 
German  economy  is  to  be  redeveloped  as  a 
unit  or  in  separate  self-sufficient  parts. 

Another  problem  that  urgently  needs  at- 
tention is  ciirreacy  reform.  The  dispropor- 
tion between  the  supply  of  money  and  of 
goods  at  prevailing  prices  cannot  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely.  All  experts  agree  that 
a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  currency  will 
be  necessary  Obviously,  the  execution  of 
such  a  reform  also  depends  upon  the  fate 
of  unification.  If  common  action  of  all  four 
occupying  powers  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  separate 
action  in  the  merged  American  and  British 
zones  must  be  weighed. 

Other  problems  arise  in  connection  with 
the  political  aims  of  occupation.  The  de- 
centralization of  the  German  economy  must 
be  achieved  in  order  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  country  to  reorganize  for  aggressive 
purposes.  In  this  connection  mUltary  gov- 
ernment in  the  American  zone  has  enacted  a 
drastic  decartelization  statute,  which  Is 
aimed  at  destroying  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  German  industry.  Prop- 
erty of  Allied  nations  looted  during  the  war 
has  been  and  is  being  restituted.  War  plants 
have  been  and  are  being  destroyed,  and  other 
plants  have  been  and  are  being  removed  for 
reparations.  The  over-all  problem  of  repa- 
rations, however,  still  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  lack  of  unified  action  of  the  four  occu- 
pying powers,  moreover,  creates  imcertain- 
ties  that  are  detrimental  to  economic  prog- 
ress. As  long  as  the  management  of  an 
enterprise  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
a  plant  will  be  subject  to  restitution,  or  to 
destruction,  or  to  removal,  under  the  repara- 
tions program,  it  cannot  make  definite  plans 
for  reconstruction  or  start  an  Investment 
program  which  might  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment. 

Finally,  military  government  has  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  reaching  equilibriiun 
In  the  balance  of  international  pa3rments  of 
the  merged  American  and  British  zones.  In 
this  connection  the  question  of  economic 
unification  again  becomes  decisive.  As  long 
as  unification  is  not  achieved,  interzonal 
trade  must  be  treated  as  International  rather 
than  domestic  commerce,  with  the  resulting 
need  for  controlling  interzonal  payments. 

The  problem  of  equilibrium  is  partlcvQarly 
Interesting  to  the  American  public.  As  long 
as  the  proceeds  from  exports  do  not  exceed 
import  requirements,  they  mtist  be  devoted 
entirely  to  paying  for  current  imports.  Only 
when  an  export  surplus  is  reached  will  It  be 
possible  for  our  merged  zones  to  start  repay- 
ing the  advances  made  by  the  occupying 
powers  for  the  importation  of  basic  neces- 
sities. 

Our  stake  in  the  economic  problems  of 
Germany,  however.  Is  greater  than  our  Inter- 
est In  receiving  repayment  of  our  advances. 
We  want  peace,  and  we  know  that  in  order 
to  have  peace  we  must  have  economic  stabil- 
ity In  Germany  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 


SaTUic  the  Lires  of  Good  Neickbors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOBTH  CABOLnra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AtI  V  Eb 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  by 


T.  J.  Woofter.  Director  of  Research,  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency: 

Seven  million  immigrants  within  the  next 
10  years  are  hoped  for  by  South  American 
countries  recently  canvassed  by  Phil  Clark, 
of  La  Prensa  Asoclada.  These,  he  statw,  are 
to  be  recruited  "imder  bold  Immigration 
programs  instituted  by  Latin  American  re-, 
publics  striving  toward  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial self-sufficiency."  Immigration  poli- 
cies were  also  of  major  concern  to  the  First 
Inter-American  Demographic  Congress,  which 
recommended :  "That  the  governments  of  the 
American  countries  include  in  their  postwar 
planning  the  Immigration  problem,  and  es- 
tablish the  relations.  quallUtlve  as  well  as 
quantlUtive.  between  the  actual  population 
and  the  addition  necessary  to  maintain  and 
Increase  production  in  that  land,  without  In- 
Jury  to  the  social  level."  Thtis,  methods  of 
attracting  Immigrants  constitute  a  major 
postwar  program  of  a  number  of  South  Amer- 
ican governments. 

Many  population  experts,  however,  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  attracting 
immigration  In  a  volume  of  700.000  a  year 
In  the  near  future.  In  this  connection,  it  wUl 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  never 
received  over  a  million  Immigrants  a  year 
except  in  a  few  years  which  were  character- 
ized by  very  marked  industrial  expansion  in 
this  country  coinciding  with  population 
pressure  out  of  Europe.  The  Immediate  fu- 
ture does  not  promise  a  comparable  Indus- 
trial expansion  In  Latin  America,  and  the 
deficits  of  population  in  Europe  which  were 
caused  by  the  two  world  wars  have  made 
most  European  nations  seek  to  Import  labor 
rather  than  to  export  It.  Practically  all  of 
them  seek  at  least  to  hold  the  population 
they  now  have. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  that  one  large  seg- 
ment of  the  vrorld  is  anxious  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  harried,  distressed,  homeless 
people  uprooted  by  the  war.  This  skepti- 
cism is.  therefore,  not  intended  to  discourage 
the  efforts  of  our  southern  neighbors  to  at- 
tract Immigrants — ^It  Is  rather  a  warning 
against  undue  hope  for  large  population 
gains  from  this  source. 

Doubt  as  to  the  ability  to  secure  such  a 
large  volume  of  Immigration  may.  however, 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  another  popu- 
lation resource  which  Is  nearer  nt  hand  and 
from  which  an  Increase  of  over  a  half  million 
a  year  is  potentially  attainable.  This  is  the 
rate  of  natural  Increase.  Most  Latin -Ameri- 
can countries  are  still  characterized  by  high 
birth  rates  and  relatively  high  death  rates. 
Although  death  rates  in  Argentina  are  about 
as  low  as  those  In  the  United  States,  crude 
death  rates  of  20  per  thousand  prevail  In 
some  countries,  and  rates  of  16  and  over 
are  the  rule  in  most  of  the  cnuntries. 

These  rates  would  Indicate  that  there  are 
approximately  1,750,000  deaths  a  year  In 
Latin  America.  While  data  are  not  suffi- 
ciently accvu»te  to  make  reliable  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  these  deaths  which  are 
postponable  beyond  age  65,  sufficient  material 
Is  at  hand  to  warrant  a  fairly  safe  oonclu- 
Blon  that  from  500,000  to  600,000  of  these 
deaths  could  be  effectively  postponed.  Such 
a  saving  would  still  leave  the  death  rates  In 
most  of  the  countries  somewhat  above  pres- 
ent mortality  levels  In  the  United  States. 
This  would  yield  an  attainable  population 
Increase  almost  as  large  as  that  envisioned 
by  the  rosy  optimism  of  those  who  expect 
large  Immigration. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  the  following 
considerations: 

1.  From  86  to  40  percent  of  the  deaths 
occur  under  5  years  of  age.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  approximately  600,000  chUd  deaths. 
Deaths  under  1  year  of  age  per  1.000  live 
births  run  well  over  100  In  most  South  Amer- 
ican countries  and  up  to  300  In  Chile.  Even 
Argentina,  with  a  reUtlvely  low  general  death 
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nit«.  has  an  Infant  rate  of  90  a«  against  40 
In  t4e  United  State*.  A  saving  ot  half  of 
daatbs  voxild  leave  child  mortality 
canaktorabiy  higher  than  that  in  the 
States  and  would  produce  a  popula- 
Uocrcment  of  300.000  a  year, 
rbe  conservative  estimate  of  the  poten- 
j  aving  of  life  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
wtuld  add  another  200 .COO  or  250.000  in- 
Thls  would  seem  feasible  in  the 
UghtjoC  present  high  rates  of  maternal  deaths 
from  parasitic  diseases,  para- 
a,  typhoid,  smallpox,  and.  in  some  areas, 
ycllov  fever,  plague,  and  other  tropical  dls- 

According  to  the  Peruvian  statistical 
•batfact  of  1943.  only  about  one-third  of  the 
[  In  that  country  occurred  with  a  physl- 
in  attendance,  and  the  ratio  of  physi- 
to  population  was  1  to  5.000.  as  against 
an  obtimum  ratio  of  1  to  l.COO  proposed  for 
Onited  SUtes.  Likewise,  the  ratio  of 
beds  to  persons  was  19  beds  per 
MtMlO  pecqtle.  Thus,  a  strenuous  effort  to 
I  health  personnel  and  facilities  would 
contHtoate  graatly  to  the  reduction  in  sick- 
and  pcatponement  of  death.  Not  only 
can  Teat  improvement  in  health  be  expected 
over-all  expansion  of  medical  per- 
and  facilities,  but  much  can  also  be 
Meufed  by  more  adequate  distribution  of 
facUiUes.  As  in  the  United  States  the 
areas  ot  South  America  are  relatively 
und4rprlvU*g*d.  In  Peru,  the  ratio  of  physi- 
cian I  to  people  in  Lima  Provmce  is  1  to  1,000. 
whil  I  one  department,  with  over  a  quarter 
million  people,  has  only  3  doctors  or 
90,000.  The  dlstribuUon  of  hom>iUl 
la  likewise  Irregular,  since  the  depart- 
4tf  Callao  has  102  beds  per  10.000  in- 
hAbl^Dts.  as  against  only  2  in  some  of  the 
provtnoca. 

Postponement  of  death  is  also  more 
feasj  ble  in  Latin-American  populations  be- 
they  are  relatively  young  in  their  age 
dtrt^ltwitlon.  Past  excess  of  t>irths  over 
)  left  a  high  proportion  of  the  popu- 
,  under  age  20.  In  fact,  the  census  pop- 
show  from  48  to  55  percent  under 
ZO.  as  against  about  38  percent  in  the 
OUtjed  States  (in  1830).  If  South  Americans 
the  extreme  h>Mr>la  ot  mortality  in 
the  younger  agea.  then  kmgevlty  aeama  about 
as  gi  eat  as  that  ot  other  countries.  Bronson 
potn  (a  out  that  after  ag*  40  expectation  of 
•  about  as  long  In  tlM  South  American 
tries  for  which  life  tables  are  available 
li  In  the  United  SUtee. 
Wplle  saving  in  mortality  would  be  the 
rabte  result  of  intensified  public - 
baal^h  mmmnm,  a  reduction  in  sickness 
go  hand  In  hand  with  postponement  of 
death,  with  the  result  that  the  welt  years  of 
idded  would  constitute  a  prleelcas  eoo- 
noffitc  and  social  resource. 

Tl  e  reproductive  potential  of  Latln-Amerl- 
populatlons.  when  mortality  Is  curbed. 
Is  eempllfled  by  recent  Puerto  Rlcan  expe- 
rlenie.  There,  from  1910  to  1944,  the  birth 
has  remained  about  40  and  the  death 
has  declined  from  25  to  14.8.  with  the 
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rem  t  that  the  populatton  nearly  doubled 
ItS^paremit  tncreaee)  to  spite  of  some  out- 
>n.      Density    has    reached    650    per 
mile.  » 

W|it)e  thla  and  the  other  Islands  of  the 
Indie*  typify  the  almoet  explosive  nat- 
kMreaaa  pomlble  when  mortality  la  re- 
they  show  at  the  aame  time  the  danger 
of  pAwtrtf  which  can  reault  from  such  expan- 
if  It  Is  not  accompanied  by  proportiooate 
•xpaoelon  of  economic  opportunity. 

the  land  area  of  the  Caribbean 
la  more  rastrlctad  than  that  of  con- 
tinental natloiw.  the  area  of  optimum  uttli- 
aatk  n  on  the  continent  Is  not  unlimited. 
Foll4ld*  of  population  expansion  in  these  na- 
abculd,  therefore,  be  coordinated  with 
polidiee  of  optimum  population  distribution 


and  adjustment  to  agricultural  and 
trial  opportunity.  Squal  attention 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
education,  security,  and  welfare 
assure  a  rising  standard  of  living  aa 
an  expansion  in  numbers. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  recoc^lzed 
dtKtlon    In    mortality   cannot    be 
quickly  or  Inexpensively.    The  nec< 
pension  of  facilities,  training  of  pe: 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  is   a   1 
procaas. 

A  considerable  segment  of  the  cult 
change  prcgram,  promoted  by  the 
partment  in  cooperation  with  other 
executive  agencies,  has  a  direct 
the  improvement  of  health  and  the 
ment  of  a  better  balance  between 
and  fourcee  in  Latin  Amer.ca 
fiwrtonel  sfeflla  of   the  departmer.ts 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
welfare  in  this  country  are  mobilized 
the  lnterderartn>ental  Committee 
tUIc    and    Cxiltural    Cooperation    a 
available  to  Latin  America  by  meana 
changea  of  Government  oOdala. 
students,  and  sdentific  and  eiilt 
riala. 

The  descctptton  of  a  specific  pr<  vrt  l 
field   will    illustrate   the   chorac; 
operation   and   Indicate  some  of    '  ue 
bill  ties  for  cooperation  by  sodal  .<   rn| 
unlverstles.     This  project  Is  the  I'^SO 
of  the  Hemsphere  and  the  correiaavi 
to  Improve  vital  statlstlca. 

A   first   requisite   for   sound 
necessary  public  health  measxires 
ning   their  operation   is  better   i-ifni 
as  to  the  nature  and  dlstributic  n  ut 
health    problems.    A    first    requisite 
rational    adjustment   of   population 
source*  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
potential  and  the  inherent  populatla 

As  we  noted  prevtovsly.  the  ch 
the  information  at  hand  is  highly 
factory  for  any  determinations  cmi 
of  a  most  general  nature.  Both  the 
tion  figures  on  which  rates  are 
the  regiatration  of  deaths  and 
deaths  on  which  incidence  is 
much  to  be  dealred  in  completenee* 
curacy.  Soma  ot  the  countries  ha' 
had  a  ceaaoa  In  the  modern  senao 
word,  and  others  have  had  nono  Mr 
decadea.  RegiaUatlon  and  processing 
statistics  in  all  but  a  few  of  th-  c 
are  rudimentary  or  not  natiou 
coverage. 

Social  sclentlsu  In  the  United  SU 
a  unique  opportunity  to  collabora* 
South  American  tehools  in  bringing 
marked  Improvement  both  in  the 
terial  and  in  analytical  methods  for 
poptilation  and  public- health  pol 
the  initiative  of  the  Inter-Am< 
tlstlcal  Institute,  all  Latin-American 
have  expressed  a  lively  tntereat  and 
to  cooperate  In  a  comparable  eenaui 
hemisphere  In  1960.  It  Is  axloma 
the  preparation  for  a  stieeaatfUl  cei 
the  plans  for  meaningful  analysi>  at 
suits  win  depend  upon  a  broad  and 
program  of  training  of  the  technlc 
will  supervise  and  analyse  th* 
will  also  require  a  conatdcnbl* 
preparation  of  public  opinion  for  a 
f\il  census  in  some  of  those  ccun tries 
do  not  have  a  cencus  tradition 

To   facilitate   this    training    pn 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
and  Cultural  Cooperation,  under  the 
ship  of  the  Department  of  Statr    la 
major  attention  to  training  tech:::cl 
the  1950  bemlsphass  SSMOS.     A  n 
sUtistic;tl  employees  of  SOBth  Ame 
emments,  It  is  hoped,  will  be  brought 
country  for  training  on  th*  )ob  to 
reou  of  the  Censtu  and  other  sta 
reaua  of  the  Oovemment  in  order 
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ImlnlstraUon.     SUtlstical 

}bably  be  sent  under  the 

lie  auspice*  to  assist  In 

ind  staffing  of  censxis  units 

bureaus.     This  program 

as  rapidly   as  approprla- 

igress  will  permit. 

these  exchangee  offlcially 

)ppartment  of  State,  there 

[iStin-American  students  in 

le  United  States  who  are 

ir  own  resources  or  on  pri- 

All  of  these  are,  of  course, 

:lal  reience.  medicine,  or 

the  majority  will  probably 

18  which  erill  enable  them 

on   public  opinion.     All 

>roflt  by  a  closer  knowledge 

possibilities   of   the    1953 

that   the   teachers   of 

)e  Institutions  which  enroll 

dumber   of   Latin-American 

opportunity  to  acquaint 

1th  this  movement  for  Im- 

basic  materials  for  social 
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rpach  to  the  Improvement, 

lysis  of  fundamental  social 

bute  greatly  to  the  under- 
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cooperation  of  all  the 

the  exchange  of  knowl- 
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)N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

:ORGE  D.  AIKEN 


>r  vxaMoiTT 
OP  THK  UHITKD  STATES 

li  (legislative  day  of 
April  11),  1947 

[Mr.  President.  I  ask  per- 

prlnted  In  the  Appendix 

editorUl  entiUed  "Build 

Seaway,"  from  the  May 

Ivertlaer.  of  Montgomery, 

10  objection,  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

[ST.    LaWBXMCS   SKA  WAT 

Imerlca  Is  to  hold  her  own 

in  governments  abroad,  we 

inlfled  nation  and  not  like 

|Iot  of  competing  peddlers. 

way  repreaentatlvee  of  the 

^est.  the  South,  end  many 

icceeded    In    blocking    the 

St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Secretary  of  State  George 

former     Preaident     Herbert 
before  a  Senate  sub- 

tify  for  the  seaway,  which 

kge  of  the  larger  ships  right 

vital    Industrial   heart   of 

te  a  vast  new  store  of  elec- 

to  complain  that  the  sea- 

\9  railroads,  or  New  York. 
|te  time  to  meet  the  urgent 

the  Nation.  And  we  may 
I  prq^Mi  is  nasdsd  by  Am*r< 

lu  ssapplsikm  ultlmsuiy 
(fit  of  us  all. 
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Good-Neif  hbor  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Guate- 
mala's experience  with  a  farm-minded 
envoy  from  the  United  States  might  well 
set  the  jMittem  for  a  new  sort  of  good- 
neighbor  diplomacy.  Ambassador  Ed- 
win J.  Kyle,  former  dean  of  agriculture 
at  Texas  A.  Ii  M.  College,  is  making  a 
remarkable  record  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his 
methods  of  showing  others  the  best- 
known  agriculture  practices  will  be  em- 
ployed with  all  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  arti- 
cle by  Arnold  Nicholson  entitled  "Am- 
bassador of  the  Soil,"  which  appears  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  magazine  of 
June  1947: 

Ambassaook  or  the  Son. 
(By  Arnold  Nicholson) 

When  Edwin  Jackson  Kyle  arrived  In 
Guatemala  as  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  he  told  everyone  that  he  wasn't  much 
shakes  as  a  diplomat.  Thirty-three  years 
as  dean  of  agriculture  at  Te.\a8  A.  &  M.,  he 
Intimated,  had  taught  him  practically  noth- 
ing about  the  mysteries  of  protocol  or  when 
to  wear  striped  pants. 

"But,"  he  announced,  "I  do  know  some- 
thing about  agriculture  and  education.  That 
training  is  at  the  disposal  of  Guatemala. 
Through  it  I  hope  to  serve  both  your  covm- 
try  and  my  own,  as  long  as  I  am  here." 

That  was  2  years  ago.  The  Ull,  elderly 
Texan's  approach  to  his  duties  then  seemed 
a  bit  naive*  to  some  of  our  specialists  In  for- 
eign relations.  They  were  used  to  the  cau- 
tious diplomacy  of  career  men.  and  the 
eccentricities  of  mUllonaire  appointees,  but 
thU  was  the  diplomatic  corps*  first  experi- 
ence with  an  "ag"  coUeage  dean.  No  one  was 
sure — not  even  Dean  Kyle— how  it  was  go- 
ing to  work  out. 

It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  I  visited 
Guatemala  recently  for  Country  Gentleman 
and  came  away  convinced  that  Dean  Kyle's 
experiment  as  an  ambassador  specializing  in 
agriculture  has  opened  up  a  new  and  prac- 
tical avenue  for  international  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States.  His  good  neighbor  path  is 
not  lavishly  paved  with  dollars,  nor  has  It 
wandered  into  a  maze  of  politics  at  either 
end. 

You  understand  why  an  envoy  with  roots 
in  the  sou  has  advantages  denied  the  more 
conventional  type  of  ambassador  almost  the 
moment  you  set  foot  in  Guatemala.  From 
sea-level  jungle  to  the  highest  mounUln 
slopes.  agricuUure  is  the  Nation's  sole  re- 
source. There  are  no  minerals  of  commer- 
cial importance:  no  fuel  other  than  wood. 
The  economy  of  Guatemala,  like  that  of  most 
Latin  American  republics,  is  completely 
wedded  to  the  land. 

That  economy  and  the  social  and  political 
life  as  well  head  up  in  Guatemala  City,  the 
mUe-hlgh  capital,  where  the  heat  of  the 
tropica  U  tempered  by  the  thin,  cool  air  to 
almost  perpetual  spring.  It  Is  an  orderly 
little  city  of  amazing  contrasts.  Oxcarts 
mingle  with  motor  scooters  and  automobiles 
in  the  narrow  streets,  and  the  white  and 
pink  and  blue  walls  of  the  low  bulldlnp  tm- 


expectedly  flaunt  soft-drink  and  gasoline 
signs — with  Spanish  slogans — that  you 
thought  you'd  left  behind  in  the  State*. 
Green  plazas  and  massive  church  buildings 
are  accent  points,  but  the  dominant  struc- 
ture, in  size.  In  architecture,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, Is  the  National  Palace. 

The  deliberations  In  the  high-ceiled  offices 
and  open-air  corridors  of  the  Palacio  Naclonal 
are  just  as  vital  to  every  Guatemalteco  as  the 
happenings  In  our  own  White  House  or  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  to  American  farmers.  But 
there's  another  spote  in  Guatemala  City — a 
modest  little  building — where  developments 
that  Influence  the  technical  side  of  agricul- 
ture also  begin.  It's  the  headquarters  of  the 
Guatemala  Agricultural  Association.  Be- 
cause Guatemala  Is  small — In  land  area  and 
in  population  the  equivalent  of  Tennessee — 
the  members  of  the  association  include  nearly 
aU  the  ranch  and  plantation  otvners  who 
have  the  means  to  improve  their  operations, 
and  thereby  help  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

I  watched  Ambassador  Kyle  In  action  both 
at  the  palace  and  at  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciation headqtiarters.  The  ambassador's  ad- 
vice and  official  counsel  are  frequently  sought, 
but  when  the  dean  gets  an  idea,  like  the  in- 
troduction of  broad-breasted  turkeys  or  of 
purebred  sheep  to  up-grade  low-producing 
native  bloodlines,  he  doesn't  wait  In  the 
flower-filled  patio  of  the  American  embassy, 
expecting  Guatemala  to  come  to  him.  He 
seeks  the  right  people  to  Interest  In  the 
Job.  with  a  rare  diplomacy  that  he  prefers  to 
call  making  friends. 

The  turkeys,  for  Instance,  are  now  strutting 
In  fields  maintained  by  the  Instituto  Agro- 
pecuarlo  Naclonal,  a  Joint  research  project 
financed  by  the  Guatemalan  Government  and 
staffed  by  our  own  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  came  from  Texas  Lullng  Foun- 
dation, of  which  Dean  Kyle  Is  a  director. 
The  sheep — three  airplane  loads  of  them — 
were  delivered  from  the  States  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  agricultural  association,  who 
bought  them  to  stock  a  motuitaln  range. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  relatively  new  In  Mexico.  Gua- 
temala Is  Mexico's  neighbor  on  the  south, 
and  naturally  fearful  that  the  disease  may 
slip  across  the  border,  which  zigzags  through 
nearly  500  miles  of  primitive  Jungle  and 
mountains.  Ambassador  Kyle  asked  the  di- 
rectors of  the  agricultural  association  to 
call  a  meeting,  and  brought  them  the  latest 
reports  from  our  American  observers  in 
Mexico.  The  outbreak,  he  explained,  was 
going  to  delay  shipment  of  two  Jersey  and 
three  Brahma  bulls  that  he  had  been  In- 
strumental In  obtaining  as  gifts  from  Amer- 
ican breeders  to  the  association,  and  to  Gua- 
temalan Government  herds.  (They  were 
later  shipped.)  Then  the  Ambassador  de- 
scribed a  brush-clearing  machine  recently 
developed  by  Texas  ranchtrs.  Something  of 
the  sort,  he  suggested,  might  help  the  Gua- 
temalan cattlemen  to  clear  their  pastures 
without  the  legtime-destroying  burning  that 
is  the  ctistom  today. 

When  the  meeting  had  ended  one  of  the 
English-speaking  directors — a  grower  of  cof- 
fee, sugar,  and  cltrxis.  and  a  cattle  breeder 
as  well— took  me  aside.  "I  am  speaking  for 
all  of  us,"  Seftor  Carlos  Dorlon  said,  "when 
I  tell  you  that  Dr.  Kyle  has  done  more  for 
Guatemala  than  all  of  the  Ambassadors  you 
have  sent  here  In  the  past  100  years.  We 
said  this  when  he  bad  been  here  only  a  few 
months.  We  repeat  It  and  hope  that  all  of 
your  people  may  know  how  we  feel." 

TOtni  TO   THZ   STATES 

Carlo*  Dorlon  was  one  of  a  party  of  eight 
Guatemalans,  Including  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, a  congressman,  and  the  director  of 
animal  htisbandry,  whom  Ambassador  Kyle 
brought  to  the  United  States  to  tour  farm 
areas  In  1946.  Their  time  was  largely  spent 
in  Texas  and  in  Iowa— the  latter  because  of 
its  com. 


The  golden  grain  that  means  so  much  to 
the  agricvilture  of  North  America  originated, 
our  scientists  believe,  either  in  Guatemala  or 
in  neighboring  Yucatin.  It  supported  the 
mysterious,  highly  developed  civilization  of 
the  Mayan  Empire  during  the  years  when 
Europe  was  plunged  In  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Mayans  hac  no  plows  and  cleared  land  with 
fire.  When  erosion  and  Jungle  grass  stran- 
gled the  cornfields.  It  Is  now  surmised,  the 
Mayan  cities  were  too  weak  to  withstand 
marauding  tribes  and  perished  almost  over- 
night, leaving  huge  stone  temples  and  carv- 
ings to  be  swallowed  by  the  jungle.  The 
Indians  who  are  descendants  of  the  Mayans — 
more  than  2,000.000  of  them  in  Guatemala — 
still  mingle  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  and 
stone  Idols  with  the  religion  the  good  padres 
brought  300  years  ago  from  Spain,  and  they 
still  live  on  com — and  very  little  else. 

The  Impwrtance  of  com  In  a  country  we 
know  as  a  "banana  republic"  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  The  bananas  are  there — 
eight  to  nine  million  bunches  exported  a 
year — and  so  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
world's  finest  coffee  trees,  which  produce 
Guatemala's  most  valuable  export.  But  nim- 
ble brown  fingers  to  pick  the  coffee  or  to  cut 
down  the  bananas  would  not  exist  if  It 
weren't  for  corn  to  make  tortlUas  for  the 
Indians  to  eat. 

The  Indians'  mllpas — little  fields  of  grain 
planted,  cultivated  and  harvested  with  only 
a  hoe  and  machete — cover  every  avaUable 
Inch  of  ground  In  the  highlands  where  most 
of  these  modem  Majrans  live.  The  fields  run 
right  up  to  the  8,500-foot  elevation  on  the 
sides  of  Guatemala's  tall  volcanoes,  some- 
times with  rocks  painstakingly  placed  below 
every  corn  plant  to  keep  them  from  sliding 
downhill  If  the  slope  Is  extra  steep.  Pro- 
duction runs  from  15  to  30  bushels  an  acre, 
and  every  community.  In  fact  almost  every 
f amUy,  has  Its  own  strain  of  com.  There  are 
v/hlte,  yellow,  purple  ears;  filnt  and  dent;  and 
every  conceivable  mixture  of  these  qualities. 
I  saw  flint  and  dent  on  the  same  ear. 

The  opportunity  for  the  plant  breeder  to 
l:»ettcr  yields,  and' at  the  same  time  unearth 
characteristics  thpt  geneticists  have  never 
observed  before,  is  unique.  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege turned  to  this  genetic  treasiire-trove 
recently,  and  established  a  research  station 
under  direction  of  Dr.  I.  H.  Melhus  In  co- 
operation with  the  Guatemalan  Government. 
Collection  of  strains  began  In  1945.  Nearly 
300  sorts  have  been  yield-tested  In  fields  at 
•trying  elevations;  and  of  these,  25  selected 
ioT  Increase. 

The  link  between  Iowa  and  Guatemala  was 
strengthened  when  Ambassador  Kyle  brought 
his  touring  guests  to  Ames  In  1946.  He  has 
since  been  hard  put  to  explain  that  Iowa 
:aybrlds  can't  be  expected  to  perform  In  Gua- 
temala as  they  do  at  home.  But  he.  and 
Dr.  Melhus,  hold  out  the  promise  that  the 
work  which  heads  up  at  Antigua,  and  a  simi- 
lar program  by  American  technicians  em- 
ployed by  Guatemala's  own  Instituto  Agrope- 
cuarlo.  in  time  will  give  the  nation  its  own 
adapted  hybrids  and  better  com. 

KONCOMPETING  CHOPS 

Cora  Improvement  Is  No.  1  In  Ambassador 
Kyle's  The*  Agricultural  Economy  of  Guate- 
mala, published  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  I 
doubt  if  many  ambassadors  have  either  taken 
the  time  to  prepare  as  thorough  and 
thoughtful  a  document  for  local  consump- 
tion, or  been  honored  by  having  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  are  accredited  sponsor  Its 
publication.  The  opportunity  for  Guatemala, 
he  points  out,  lies  In  Its  varied  climate  and 
fertUe.  volcano-nourished  soil,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  the  huge  United  States  market  for 
noncompetlng  crops  like  coffee,  bananas, 
rubber,  and  the  like.  But  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this,  Guatemala  first  must  buUd 
a  stronger  food  base  at  home. 

"This  country  shouldn't  have  to  Import 
com.  as  it  did  in  1946."    Ambassador  Kyi* 
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mn|irlDi4.  We  were  wmOctag  ttavougb  tbe 
exper'amental  pioCs  eetabllabed 
kf  %•  CKuLtemalan  Oovenunent  at  Ctaoeete 
%bm  direction  ot  Dr.  WUllam  C.  DbtIb. 
oar  Department  of  A^icult\ire  taea 
■o  to  apeek.  together  with  •  ttaff 
of  ffre  oiber  Americana.  Com  is  one  of  an 
tnfliLlte  Terlety  of  cropa  under  teat  at  Cho- 
«>la  a  •,000-acre  plantation— or  &nca.  as  tbe 
eall  all  lai—  which  was  ex- 
proiinated  by  the  g«*«raaMBt  from  lu  for- 
German  owner*  during  the  war.  The 
Ocrman  ftncaa  make  the  Guatemalan 
t  tbe  M^Mt  farm  operator  In 
■atloa  today.    Hearty  a  fourth  of  aU  the 

from  gueeiiuDent- 

own|Bd  or  eontroUad  fincaa.    At  Cbooota.  MOO 

are    interplantcd    with    ooffaa    and 

ban|tnaa — the  bananaa  fxu-nlsblng.  In  addl- 

to  fruit,  the  all -important  shade  for  the 

iBv^r-ffrovlng  coffee  treea. 

•tood  near  an  ancient  Indian  mound. 

open,  graaaed  field.      A  plot  of  one  of 

I  cflRi  earttlaa  that  Or.  Davla'  hmb  have 

— leited  tram  the  tm  aorta  they  have  41a- 

grew  In  laolatlon  In  the  middle  of 

Held.     Beyond  the  com  tbe  field  sloped 


dowp  to  the  coffee 
Uha 


wall 


I.  and  they  In  turn. 
green  aaa.  emnlahed  below  into 
that  vallad  tha  Pacific  Ocean 
90  lilies  away.  At  our  backa  roaa  the  peat 
of  U,iOOO-foot  high  ndcaaoea  that 
straight  acroaa  Guatemala  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  B  Salrador. 
Afihaaaador  Kyle  turned  to  gesture  toward 
coaa'ahapad.  happily  silent  volcanoaa. 
tha  rngtad  hlgtilands  thst  lay  bchlad 
Up  there,  where  the  Indiana  have 
thc4  Uttle  fields."  he  sakl.  'better  corm  may 
their  endicaa  labor  to  grow 
anefgh  food.  But  the  big  opportunity  for 
all  Guatemala  Ilea  here. "  And  be  swti^ 
bad    to  face  tbe  Pacific  and  the  fiat  plain  ot 


with 
U  eii: 
tem 
that 

and 


fertile  volcanic  soil  that  rose  gradu- 
from  tbe  ocean  to  tbe  foothills  where 
4tood.  "Corn,  cattle,  sugarcane,  cacao, 
rublier"— be  ticked  them  off  on  bis  fingers. 
"Thpe's  no  end  to  what  this  country  can 
The  plant  and  animal  breeders, 
maehanlaation.  tbe  health  Mtaaures  to 
do  i  are  ready.  SoU  and  oUmata  wSl  do  tbe 
raat" 

T^e  United  Prult  Co..  the  American  oon- 
that  dominates  Central  America's  ba- 
aau^  trade,  is  showing  the  way  at  Tlqulaate. 
of  the  United  banana  planutlons  are 
humid,  hot  Iwwiand  on  the  AUantlc 
of  Central  AoMrtea.  One  of  tbe  oldsat 
Guatemala's  Caribbean  gateway  ct 
Bamaa.  About  10  yaara  ago  tha  (tult 
y  moved  over  the  mountalna  to  the 
at  the  Padflc.  at  Tlqulaate.  and 
bloe  :ad  out  33.000  acrsa  of  Jtngla  for  devel- 
opn  mt  as  a  banana  fa 
T>ree- fourths  of  tha  acraaga  la  underlaid 
p^  for  overhead  Irrigation.  All  of  It 
MoraMad  vltb  an  tnttrely  separau  rys- 
of  burled  pipea— CJH  adlea  ot  tham — 
can7  Bordeaux  mtrttire  spray.  A  raU 
travela  tbe  length  of  the  planUUon. 
roads  fan  out  froai  tha  traeka  to  the 
rem(}teet  corner.  As  tha  baaaaaa  are  bar- 
bunch  to  a  tree,  with  the  tree 
eat  Aown  so  a  new  shoot  from  the  roots  can 
replica  It— they  are  loaded  on  rubber-tired 
trail  ir«  and  a  tractor  pulls  them  to  the  rail 
line. 

Tlfaulaata   la   one   of   the   world's 
merfsnlasd  farms.    The  plantation  and  tha 
(own  that  houaea  9.000  workers  and 
teulliaa  rapraaanls  an  18.000.000  inveat- 
TtM  Irrlgatloa.  which  seems  a  para- 
dos tn  a  country  that  gata  op  to  to  Inchea  of 
annually,  has  Marly  doubled  tha  aiaa 

The  water 

tha  near*  that  riaa  an  tbe  alopte  of  tha 

s.  where  100  Inches  of  rain  a  year  la 

It  U  pumped  With  Dleeel  power 

to  fifolTtng  sprinklers  atop  standptpes  30 

tm  Mh.    Bach  sprtakftw  ahowais  art^^ai 

th  Acraa.    Tha  Bortfcaus 


rain 


tl 


a  leaf  dlaaase  called  slgatoka.    Bach 
tree  must  be  completely  coated  ooee 

Wage*  at  Tlqulaate  are  above  tbe 
laeal.  but  tha  moat  remarkable 
aaent  Ih  tn  health.    Malaria  la  an 
ent  threat  ataMOat  anywhere  tn 
below  the  S.OOt  Mai  altitude,  yet 
tnfectlcin   at  Tlqu^sate   la  tar  leaa 
many  cities  In  our  Southam  SUtea. 

Tlquuate  serves  as  a  proving 
many  agricultural  fields  other  than 
Although  Guatemala,  during  tbe 
able  to  supply  a  limited  amount  of 
feed  our  forces  in  Central  America, 
market    Is    far    from    oversupplled. 
sUck  snd  better  pastures  are  the 
Tlqulsste  maintains  a  herd  of  8J00.1 
to  supply  meat  for  the  workers,  and 
sembled  some  of  tbe  finest  brown 
Brahman   biood   available   to   bnUd 
reslstai.t   beef   snimal.     I  saw   some  I 
first    Chives,    and    their    gains    ca 
purebrcds    and    naUve    crioUa    cat 
outstanding. 

In  the  crop  line,  tbe  fnut 
done  well  with  lemon  and  dt 

at  siatlal  oils  that  came 
ot  tha  Orient  befors  the  war. 
ery   plantings  ot  oU   palm,   mahc 
other  tropic  woQda  are  malnuined.^ 
the  dre^Kl  Panama  disease  ever  she 
the  bananaa  at  Tlqulsate  tbe  eomj 
be  prepared  to  set  out  replacement 

Al  the  ugh  not  endowed  with  re 
match  Uioae  of  the  Immense  fruit 
lndlvld\ial  ftnca  owners  also  sre 

and  BAodam.  agricultural  paoaj 
In    the   vicinity   ot  Guat 
■wtch  grade  A  esUbUahmenta  in 
PMd  is  a  problem.     I  watched  a 
4alry.  hand  hartaattag  alfalfa 

•  atae  of  a  basketl 
precious  dipping  went  Into  a  ui 
cart,  going  to  add  a  Uttle  green 
ware,  to  the  diet  of  the  cows, 
purebred  Jeneys,  producing  about  aoj 
of  milk  s  day.  Tha  beat  Mood  is 
another  farm  one  of  the  famous 
bulls  U  siring  the  Holsteln  herd, 
ducing  flncas  maintain  Brahmas 
horns  it  would  be  bard  to  otatch 

The  flow  of  foundation  stock  into1 
mala  from  the  States  has  acceln   t«d1 
past  year  or  so.    In  part  thla  V     lae, 
relattvt  pnadnUty  of  tte  oountr-.  by 
the  caaa  of  ahtpptay  anMHla  that 
four-motored   plane  needs  only  6 
reach  Guatemala  City  from  New  Orl 
la  parUy  due.  alao.  to  tbe  way  Ami 
Kyle  not  only  haapa  a  constant 
Aaaarlcaa  aspvM,  trom  Ooramment  i 
and   from  prtvaM  Itfb.  TtaHteg 
likewise  helps  hJa  Onatanalaa  friends  j 
the  livestock  or  other  Items  that 
from  Uie  Statca.    Some  might  eonaul 
a  bit  below  the  dignity  of  an 
But  Texas'  fooMT  #aaa, 
tha  details  to  tala  hard 

MH*.  OnbOB  8. 
drawing  on  hia 
wide    scqualntance    back    home 
OtiaUaoalaB  frianda  have  a  problem 


n  CONTAGIOUB 

This  enthuaiaam  carrlaa  over  Into 
tlons  with   the   Government   of  Ot 
and  baa  contributed  to  tbe  manner 
of  Cho  MlBiatry  of 
in    raeaal    yaara.     Gt 
imder    Preaklent    Juan    Joai    ArevaU 
spends  between  three  and  four  miUU 
$30,000  000  budget  on  agrlctiiturt 
Is   small,    conaMeriag   ^rlculture  s 
taaoe.  but  four  timaa  tta  tlaa  a 
A  great  deal  of  the  money  is  going  to  : 
•grteui^itfai   colonies,  to  promote 
tlvoa.  and  to  aid  in  subdlvMlng  aoi 
Oovemoiant  uomad   teMi  for  tha 
small  fbrmars.    TIm  atfiBlBlotratlo 
dent  Areralo,  aow  ht  oMee  for  hla  ^ 
Is  committed  to  a  comprehensive  fa 


and    extension 
jlitlcal  opponents  hint  thst 
ion  baa  been  paid  to  dis- 
iment     lands,     while     the 
i  adherents  clamor  that  more 

^le  sta3rs  clear  of  the  po- 

hls  aid   and   advice 

Oovemment  for  any  of 

as  well  as  those  In  which 

hss  a  cooperative  stake. 

of  Agrlcniture,  In  addition 

the  Institute  Agropecuarlo, 

ibber    research    station    in 

SUte  Department,  through 

r-Amerlcan  Affairs,  assists 

normal    school    for    rural 

set  up  and  continued  sev- 

sanltatlon  programs.     Tbe 

lunched  by  Dean  Kyle,  has 

Department  to  send   men 

Id  WtldllXe  Service  to  study 

to  Increase  food  supplies 

^atemala's  lakes,  forests,  and 

COIXXCE  IS  TOPS 

[justly  proud  of  her  National 
culture,  revitalised  by  the 
i  ago  when  the  school  was 
-acre  Flnca  Barcena.  near 
with  Albert  6.  Uuiler,  a 
who  baa  spent  moateof  his 
.  Installed  as  director.  Tbe 
icludes  a  modern,  spotless 
mllkhouse.  sanlUry  hog- 
other  buildings  that  reffect 
Id  energy  of  MuUer  and  bU 
half  a  million  dollars  or 
ilties  exist  for  150  students, 
course  The  alumni  of  the 
tbe  Association  of  Agrlcul- 
ecentiy  named  AaabMaador 
Drary  president  harsma.  as 
liberal  and  Important  help 
Jent  to  the  development  of 

of  our  agriculture." 

3T  is  well  aware  of  the  ad- 

kground  provided  for  him  to 

'.  and  req>ect  of  Individual 

lodarstanding  between  in- 

Klsts,  "u  the  basis  on  which 

latlonal  good  will  must  be 

only  then,  do  the  govem- 

II  chance  of  composing  the 

[internal  and  world  politics 

Be  between  them" 

be  wui  haw  another  year 

nala  before  retirement,  but 

Juua  that  the  United  SUtes 

iiral  and  engineering  back- 

*iig  future  envoys  to  Latin 

[with  that  training."  he  Is 

I  but  be,  as  our  good  nelgh- 

"apatlco.     Then    the   ma.or 

juntry  to  which  they  are 

I  also    the    problems     they 

[dor  Kyle  retires.  It  will  be 

le.    He  stepped  down  from 

1944.  and  at  that  time  was 

fterltus.     His    Intimate   ac- 

■tin  America  began  3  years 

Jr  of   Central   and   South 

by   Nelson    Rockefeller. 

served  as  unofBclal  adviser 

Latin  American  students 

iing  numbers  to  Texas 

raa  dean. 

lag  ot  Senator  Tom  Cok- 

sat  resulted  In  his  appolnt- 

lor  to  Guatemala  by  Praal- 

January  1»45.     "It  took 

[to  make  up  my  mind  when 

raa  offered."  he  tald.  "After 

^t  year,  and  that  b  rather 

irt  a  new  career.     It  was, 

I  to  serve  my  country— even 

years.     And  that,  though 

unorthodox,   I'm   proud 
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Address  of  Gen.  Dwii^it  D.  Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  tLUMOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13,  1947 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Board  of  Underwriters.  May  27, 
1947,  including  an  address  by  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower: 

President  Haines.  Members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, guests  who  have  dlEtinguished  us 
by  being  with  us  tonight:  It  U  my  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  we  are  back  on  this  old 
dinner  program.  Those  luncheons  that  v,e 
had  to  have  during  the  war  years  were  all 
right  wUh  that  little  bit  of  dried-up  chicken, 
but  tonight  we  really  had  groceries  and  this 
seems  like  old  times. 

This  Is  the  dinner  following  the  eighty-first 
annual  meeting  of  tbe  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  My  task  Is  made  very  easy  for 
me  tonight  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  our 
guest,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  -peak  to 
us.  Is  so  well  known  and  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment so  great  that  he  needs  no  words  of  mine 
to  elaborate  upon  It. 

Certainly  he  needs  no  Introduction  to  the 
Insurance  business.  Sometime  when  you  are 
trying  to  wonder  whether  you  should  take 
a  thousand -dollar  risk  on  a  mattress  factory 
or  whether  you  ahould  up  your  line  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  or  so  on  a  fireproof 
building,  I  wish  you  would  Just  ponder  upon 
the  rlslis  that  this  man  bad  to  weigh  In  the 
North  African  campaign,  In  the  Invasion  of 
Italy  or  the  landings  on  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Incidentally.  I  understand  that  that  land- 
ing m  North  Africa  was  kn'.wn  as  the  Torch 
Operation.  WeU.  if  It  ffvaled  the  Nazis,  It  was 
all  right.  But  It  was  not  a  happy  choice 
of  a  name  from  a  fire-insurance  standpoint. 
And  think  of  It.  He  not  only  had  to  weigh 
those  risks,  but  without  benefit  of  actuarial 
science  and  without  exact  experience  to  gu'ds 
him.  He  had  to  weigh  and  determine  the 
premium  that  had  to  be  paid  to  make  these 
operations  successful  from  an  imderwrltlng 
standpoint. 

The  man  who  could  and  did  do  what  he 
did  to  Insure  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  In  the  way  of  life  that  suits  us 
best,  to  Insure  that  we  should  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  of  peace  If  not  for  all  time 
at  least  In  our  time.  Is  a  good  enough  Insur- 
ance man  for  me.  |  Applause.  1  I  hope,  but 
do  not  expect,  thst  during  the  term  of  office 
to  which  you  so  graciously  elected  me  this 
afternoon  you  will  always  agree  with  me  as 
wholeheartedly  as  you  seem  to  on  this  point. 
Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  great 
privilege  and  honor  to  Introduce  to  you  a 
man  wno  needs  no  introduction,  and  to 
welcome  hlra  to  our  midst.  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
SUtea  Army.     |  Applause.) 

Gen.  DwtcHT  D  EisENHOwni.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ladies,  end  gentlemen,  there  was  some- 
thliig  rather  terrifying  for  me  In  the  thought 
of  addressing  en  Insiu-ance  association.  It 
seemed  th.it  I  could  hardly  go  further  afield 
m  order  to  associate  with  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans with  whose  business  I  would  be  so  little 
acquainted 

Yet  this  thought  came  to  me:  Had  It  not 
been  for  some  eleven  or  twelve  million  fight- 
ing men  In  the  blue  and  the  brown  during 
this  war.  there  would  have  been  a  terrible 
insurance  bill  to  pay  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  there  would  not  have  been  assets  enough 


In  your  combined  companies  to  pay  the  ter- 
rific losses.  And  so  there  must  be  some  sc«t 
of  kinship  bttween  us  and  our  ptirposes  In 
life,  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
cltlzsns  of  the  same  great  and  noble  coun- 
try.    I  Applause.  I 

Yolu-  president  spoke  a  word  just  now  that 
struck  deep  within  me.  It  was  the  premium 
you  had  to  pay,  the  premiiun  you  have  to 
pay  In  war — and  It's  not  measured  by  any 
actuarial  science.  I  feel  that  everyone  of 
us  who  has  It  withm  cur  power  to  do  any- 
thing that  may  keep  us  out  of  war  must 
share  forever  with  me  any  responsibility  I 
had  for  having  to  pay  that  premium.  |  Ap- 
plause.) And  I  have  addressed  myself  thla 
evening  to  this  great  problem  of -the  worst 
disaster  that  the  world  can  face  and  have 
tried  to  develop  my  thoughts  as  to  personal 
responsibility,  not  governmental,  not  some- 
body else's,  personal  responsibility  In  the 
eCcrt  to  see  that  that  great  conflagration 
will  never  again  strike  this  earth. 

In  our  tightly  knit  economy,  all  profes- 
sions and  callings — no  matter  how  widely 
separated  they  may  be  In  purpose  and  tech- 
niques— all  have  points  of  contact  and  areas 
of  common  Interest.  Banker  or  housewife, 
farmer,  carpenter,  soldier — no  one  of  us 
can  live  and  act  without  effect  on  all  tbe 
others.  Since  a  world  grown  small  makes 
all  men  neighbors,  the  philosophers  maxim, 
"Nothing  human  Is  foreign  to  me,"  more 
than  ever  Is  embedded  In  fact.  But  for  our 
citizens,  this  truth  demands  as  Its  corollary, 
"Everything  American  vitally  concerns  every 
American. 

Even  actuarial  tables  compiled  over  scores 
ol  year<  from  hundreds  of  millions  of  Indi- 
vidual experiences,  the  product  of  lengthy 
and  abstruse  calculations — even  they  directly 
affect  the  life  of  every  man  and  woman  In 
tQls  country.  During  the  last  war  they  played 
an  Important  though  little  tnown  part  In 
the  Nation's  victory  effort.  Their  effect  Justi- 
fies me  In  seizing  this  particular  moment  to 
pay  tribute  to  all  of  your  board  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  War  Damage  Cor- 
poration. 

For  more  than  5  years  they  served  without 
ccmnensatlon  this  United  States  agency 
which  Issued  5,000,000  policies  covering 
$140,000,000,000  In  liability.  A  wise  and 
prudent  national  enterprise,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  country  against  financial  disrup- 
tion and  to  lessen  the  physical  cost  of  war. 
shcu'.d  it  strike  within  our  shores,  vras  but- 
tressed by  your  patriotic  service. 

No  matter  how  much  planning,  how  much 
wisdom  may  go  Into  planning,  whether  It 
be  an  Insurance  program,  an  armed  In- 
vasion of  a  continent,  or  a  campaign  to  re- 
duce the  Itu-oads  of  disease,  the  measure  ol 
its  success  always  will  be  the  spirit  and. 
mettle  of  the  Individuals  engaged  In  Its  ex- 
ecution. No  matter  how  much  treasure  maj' 
suoport  a  project  or  how  elaborate  Its  organ- 
ization or  how  detailed  and  farslghted  itH 
operational  scheme,  the  human  element  la 
always  the  central  one.  A  business,  an  in- 
dustry, the  Nation  Itself  prospers  and  li 
strong  only  Insofar  as  Its  men  and  women 
are  determined  to  make  It  great  and  work 
together  for  that  end. 

Partlctilarly  In  matters  concerning  the 
Nation's  welfare,  the  citizen,  the  commu- 
nity, the  Government  are  Jointly  responsible : 
the  Individual  American,  because  he  is  the 
source  of  all  energy  In  a  democracy:  the  com- 
munity, becatise  It  Is  the  most  Immediate 
agent  of  action:  and  the  Government,  be- 
cause only  thrcuph  It  can  there  be  effective 
coordination  of  all  the  skills  and  knowledges, 
the  resovu-ces  and  capacities  that  are  d(!- 
manded  by  an  enterprise  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  140,000,000  human  beings.  But 
the  root  of  success  is  still  in  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Individual.  National  welfare — 
that  la.  general  security  from  the  four 
fundamental  evils  of  human  existence:  Plre, 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war — ^Is  the  business 


of  each  citizen  because  It  Is  he.  ultimately. 
who  suffers  or  profits.  Because  he  has  made 
It  his  business,  we  have  attained  measurable 
success  over  fire.  lami-  ^.  and  pestilence. 

V/e  have  not  achieved  decisive  supremacy 
over  tliese  dangers  or  complete  independence 
from  fear  of  them.  No  matter  how  much  we 
may  boast  of  our  accomplishments  In  medi- 
cine. In  economic  productivity.  In  fire  pre- 
vention and  control,  there  is  evidence  always 
about  us  that  we  arc  still  far  from  full  suc- 
cess. Epidemics  cut  wide  swaths  of  death: 
starvation  or  malnutrition  become  so  serious 
that  the  future  of  a  people  is  darkened; 
catastrophes  reduce  great  structures  to 
flaming  ruin.  But  each  eruption  of  a  nat- 
ural evil  spurs  us  to  new  effort  for  Its  remedy 
control,  and  future  prevention.  Charity.  Im- 
pelling us  to  aid  our  stricken  fellows  at 
home  and  in  dlsUnt  lands,  is  Joined  with 
studious  effort  to  unearth  the  causes  of  dis- 
aster and  with  national  and  International 
planning  to  prevent  their  rectirrence. 

We  realize  that  calmlty  Is  a  part  of  human 
life  so  long  as  men  through  carelessness, 
stupidity.  Ignorance,  or  criminal  Intent 
breach  the  barriers  against  It.  But  we  do 
not  relax  our  effort  to  make  Its  penalties  less 
severe  on  the  Innocent.  Although  our  trib- 
ute during  the  past  12  months  to  the  god  of 
fire  cost  hundreds  of  millions  In  dollars  and 
mere  than  10.000  lives,  we  do  not  accept  such 
losses  as  Inevitable,  if  men  are  prudent  and 
alert.  Plre,  famine,  and  pestilence,  conse- 
quently, have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
terror  as  the  scourages  of  human  existence. 
We  recognize  their  remaining  threat  as  largely 
the  penalty  of  our  Indifference  or  neglect. 

War,  however.  Is  not  a  natural  evil;  It  Is 
man-made.  Combining  all  the  horrors  of  the 
other  three  Its  malevolence  and  diabolic 
savagery  have  been  Increased  by  man  himself 
In  the  very  years  that  he  has  learned  control 
over  the  natural  evils  of  life.  As  never  be- 
fore, the  essence  of  war  Is  fire,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  They  contribute  to  its  outbreak; 
they  are  among  Its  weapons:  they  become  Its 
consequences.  The  tragedy  of  war  Is  multi- 
plied by  acceptance  of  Its  Inevitability,  al- 
though since  man  Is  Its  origin— his  careless- 
ness, stupidity,  or  criminal  Intent,  the  occa- 
sion of  war — It  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
prevention  and  control  as  the  evils  that  com- 
prise it. 

For  men  like  myself  whose  professional 
concern  Is  defense  against  war,  there  is  obvi- 
ous beneSt  In  the  study  of  endeavor  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  nattiral  catastro- 
phes. I  do  not  suggest  any  mechanical  par- 
allel between  fire  prevention  and  war  pre- 
vention, between  a  fire  department  and  a  war 
department,  although  effectiveness  of  both 
depends  on  Immediacy  of  action  with  trained 
men  and  proper  equipment.  But  there  is  a 
parallel  in  the  development  of  methods  and 
attitudes  that  have  removed  fire  as  a  dally 
menace  to  civilized  life  and  In  what  must  be 
done  If  we  are  ever  to  be  liberated  from  dread 
of  war  and  Us  consequences. 

In  the  former  It  has  been  and  In  the  latter 
It  must  be  a  process  of  education  and  re- 
search, understanding  catises  and  blocUlng 
their  outbreak,  of  Improving  methods  and 
devising  safeguards.  Above  all  these  Is  tha 
task  of  developing  In  the  Individual  an  aware- 
ness of  his  personal  responsibility,  so  that  the 
efforts  of  many  may  not  be  nullified  by  the 
fault  of  a  few. 

Citizen,  community,  and  Nation  Joined  to 
help  defeat  the  menace  of  fire.  To  win  secti- 
rlty  against  It  In  the  crowded  city,  the  indi- 
vidual early  Joined  his  fellows  In  the  voltm- 
teer  fire  departments.  He  entered  Into  asso- 
ciations for  relief  from  loss  or  Injury.  He 
sought  out  better  devices  to  prevent  or  to 
extinguish.  He  designed  legislation  to  ctirb 
carelessness  or  selfishness  that  might  en- 
danger property  and  lives.  He  engaged  In 
an  untiring  campainn  that  still  continues  to 
teach  the  cavise  and  prevention  of  fires. 
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fire  codes.  IntflTlduala  aurrender 
to  bui:d  88  tbey  chooae.    Com> 
Join   witb  other  communities   to 
about  prevention   and  control. 
eooparatcs  through  ita  manifold 
TIM  Matton'B  attention  by  such 
aa  tht  FvwMant's  conference   la 
on  the  eTlI.     It  la  a  mighty  effort 
all  our  citlBena.  requiring  the  as- 
of  immenae  suma  of  money  and 
every  area  of  our  acclal  and  ceo- 
e.     And  no  one  questions  the  value 
or  balka  at  its  cost.    Fire,  all 
muat  be  controlled  If  the  eco- 
s^ructure  we  have  built  la  to  be  free 
threat  of  reoirrent  destruction. 
]M  here  the  shadowy  outline,  at  leaat. 
p«t«m  of  effort  against  war.    For  too 
ge  Bcratlona  too  muc  h  of  the  world  haa 
for  granted  that  war  Is  a  normal 
human  life,  whoae  penalty  can  be 
not  by  rooting  out  the  cause  of  war. 
by  maintaining  so  large  and  power- 
machine  that  defeat  would  be  Im- 
the  equivalent,  say.  of  maintaining 
on  every  street  corner  while 
otUaa  ot  tinder  and  of  tlaaue. 

alaUke  me.     We  need  strong 

forcea.      In  the  world  of  chaoa.  of 

doubt,  and  hysterical  fear  there  la 

source  to  which  we  can  look  for 

that  Is.  ourartvea.    And  we 

that  practical  dancer  of  today 

pr4ctlc«l  meana  now  av»Uable.      That 

that  stem  neceaalty  must  not  ever 

us    from    seeking    better    ways    to 

the    evil    and    the    threat    Itself. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


4ee  It.  we  need  an  organized  effort. 

_  every  phaae  of  society,  whose  goal 

he  development  of  individual,  com- 

and  national  attitudes  that  will  re- 

frotn  the  category  of  the  inevitable 

proper  position  aa  an  evU  subject  to 

or  at  least  control.     Understand- 

<  he  citizen  of  the  causes  of  war.  ac- 

by  him  of  his  responsibility  to  cor- 

so  far  as  he  can:  vigilance  of  the 

against  apathy  or  defects  that 

4waken  control  of  war:  rsatHiiMa  of 

to  act  as  a  single  force  dioald 

-theee  four   are   basic   attitudes 

whoae  attainment  will  end  the 

that  provokes  attack  and  the  In- 

of  the  Individual  that  permlU  the 

)f  war  to  become  the  fact  of  war. 

no  longer  the  concern  of  the  aoldler 

In   ita  commencement.   Its  waging. 

settlement  he  is  only  one  of  many. 

the  outcome  of  battle  la  dependent 

ijctlon.  his  strength  for  victory  la  the 

of  the  entire  Matlon  behind  him. 

Industnaltst.    scientist    the 

worker,  and   teacher  are  all  necea- 

the  waging  of  war.      Likewise  thay 

ikkely  targeta  of  enemy  action  in  war. 

same  way  It  la  the  biisineas  of  all 

to   the   prevention   of   war — 

against  war  la  a  function  of  cltl- 


ec<  inomlst. 


oont  ribute 


to  the  NaUon's  highest 
war  ftii«"»M  ba  considered,  as  it  is  In 
evil  whose  outbreak  U  the  result  of 
errors,    human    ignoraitce.    human 
Seen  in  lU  proper  foctis  aa  the  prod- 
uct of  c  lan  himself.  Its  caussa  known  and  lu 
dcvelcp  aent  predictable,  wa  can  build  wlth- 
^tlon  a  aectirity  sstabUshment  that. 
it  comprises  all  our  capacity.  wlU  be 
curb  against  the  eruption  of  war 
Bffectlve  force  for  its  extinguishment 
t  break  loose.     [Applause.] 

It  would  be  a  very  Involved 
Tlie  prevention  of  war  la  a  far  more 
matter  than  fire  prevention.    It 
a  long-term  effort — traditional  attl- 
tt>ward  war.  developed  over  centiuries. 
be  corrected  or  displaced  within  a 
It  may  be  at  the  start  a  one- 
endeavor.    Wa  cannot  expect  others  to 
deep-seatsd  pre|CHliees  merely  on 
Discouragement  is  inevltaUa 
whenev^  htimana  Isadsrshlp  encountsra  a 


coi  tnsel. 


resentment    and    opposition     that    ai 
wholly  without  reason.    But  even  such 
cotiragemeat  must  never  be  permitted  to 
velop  into  desertion  of  the  causa.    The 
cultlea  are  of  little  moment  If  each  step 
ward  tbslr  solution  Is  an  incraass  In  our 
curt^  apdaat  aaollMr  war  tbat.  U  permit 
to  develop  unrestrained,  may  destroy  di 
iMkUan. 

1X>  taach  our  chUdran  so  that  they  may  I 
wall-lnfonned  dtlaens  of  their  country 
their  world:  to  train  our  young  men 
they  may  be  able  defsndHS  of  the  pei^ice; 
Integrate  our  economy  so  that  all  our 
aourcsa  may  ba  mustered  to  meet  the  dt 
of  war — all  that  is  nothing  more  or  less 
the  duplication  in  another  and  larger 
of  the  effort  by  which  we  have  liberated 
commvmitlea  of  thla  country  from  tha 
atant  menace  of  dsMruoUoa  by  flia. 

In   the  effort  taiwaxd  Intamatlanal 
guards,  we  sh&ll  not  work  alone.     Nat 
now  are  st;eklng.  at  the  hlgheat  level,  to 
velop  cooperation  and  arbitration  as  a 
rier  against  war.     There  is  no  people 
does  not  hope  for  their  success  in  thla 
tempt.     I    say    people,    not   governmenta.J 
am  of  the  earnest  conviction  that 
no  people — and  I  mean  the  men  who 
ware,  the  people  who  fight  and  auffer  fl 
war.  that  want  any  more  of  it.    (Applai 
If  we  lead  the  way  In  showing  how  this 
tematlonal  endeavor  may  ba  reinforced 
supported  all  the  way  t>ack  to  the  indit 
citizen,  we  ahall  not  lack  for  followers, 
gardleas  of  his  race,  politics,  or  creed, 
common  man.  when  given  a  worthy  goal 
guidance  toward  It.  does  not  rest  until  It  1 
been  attained. 

In  a  world  of  interdependent  nations  wl 
men  comprehend  the  causes  of  war  and 
derstand  their  mutiial  responalbllity  to 
trol   them,   war   may    happen — but    it 
cease  to  be  an  institution,  a  charact 
of  hiwian  society. 

The  stake  in  the  i^»"r*«g"  Is  not  pre 
and  dollars,  no  matter  how  wasteful  wi 
of  these  commodities.  It  la  not  merely  fi 
Ine  and  pestilence  for  a  given  proportloi 
the  earth's  population.  It  Is  rather  the 
of  life  to  which  we  are  devoted:  it  is  cl\ 
tlon  aa  we  know  It.  Even  more,  it  is  rai 
becoming  humanity's  existence.  The 
may  beccme  a  flowering  garden  or  a 
desert — and  we  may  make  the  difference,  i 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 
(The  audience  aroee  and  applauds 
General  Elsenhower  and  his  staff  left ' 
grand  ballroom.) 

President  Hainxs.  I  don't  know  how  yc 
feel.  But  I  feel  much  better  for  having 
here  tonight. 

This  concludes  the  eighty-first 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit 
Good  night. 


Macdt  Bill  Should  Be  Passed— Infoi 
tion  and  Cahvml  Program  Necesi 
Part  of  Onr  ForeifD  Prosran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  SmOBINTA'] 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr  Speaker, 
this  wc^k  the  House  of  Representatii 
has    been    considering    legislation- 
Mundt  bill— to  authorize  a  foreign 
fonnation  and  cultural  program, 
idea  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
billions   of   dollars   for  the   relief 
rehabilitation  of  people  in  foreign 
tries  wc  ought  to  spend  a  small  amc 
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lited  States  and  about 
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W    what   they   get   is 
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Let  us  hope  there  is 


Loan  Corporation 

OP  REMARKS 
or 

IK  BUCHANAN 

JSTtVAHU 

REPRESENTATIVES 
ine  13.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remark:*  in  the  R«c- 
toUowing  letter: 

to  AOBMCT. 
Horn   LOAW 

AOMTWISTHATIOW, 

r.  D.  C.  June  12.  1947. 

tnttttives, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

We  believe  you  wUl 
ing  seme  current  facts 
of  liquidation  of  tha 
Corporation,  particularly 
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the  record  of  Its  accompliahment  In  your 
Bute. 

Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  2,000,000  applica- 
tions filed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions  during  the  period  from  June 
13.  1933.  through  J\me  12.  193«.  1.017,821 
loans  were  closed  having  a  dollar  value  in- 
cluding subsequent  advances,  chiefiy  for 
taxes,  repair?,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
of  nearly  $3,500,000,000. 

Since  June  12.  1936.  at  whlA  time  the 
Corporation's  lending  activities  ceased.  It  haa 
been  engagad  in  a  rapid  yet  orderly  liqtMa- 
tlon  of  Its  assets.  As  of  March  31.  1946.  a 
total  of  $2,695,784,648  had  been  liquidated, 
or  712  percent.  As  of  March  31.  1947.  1  year 
later,  a  total  of  $2,896,279,856.  or  over  82.9 
percent  had  been  liquidated.  In  other  words, 
during  the  12-month  period  from  March  31, 
1946  to  March  31.  19*7.  the  Corporathm  liq- 
uidated a  total  of  $200,495,203.  Out  of  a 
cumulative  total  of  198.191  properties  which 
the  Corporation  was  forced  to  acquire,  there 
remained  on  hand  as  of  March  31,  1947,  a 
total  of  but  78  properties  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  loans  made. 
58.793  were  closed  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, representing  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$188,741,387.  Thla  amount  includes  subse- 
quent advances  chiefiy  for  taxes  and  insur- 
ance made  for  the  account  of  the  borrower. 
In  this  connection  you  will  be  interested  in 
knovring  that  according  to  the  1940  housing 
census  40.8  percent  of  aU  owner -occupied, 
nonfarm  dwelling  Units  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  under  mortgage  and  15.3  per- 
cent of  these  mortgages  were  refinanced  by 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

As  of  March  31.  1946.  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  loans  of  the  Corporation  in 
Pennsylvania  together  with  the  value  of  the 
properties  acquired,  had  been  reduced 
through  collections  and  the  sale  of  Its  prop- 
erUes  to  a  balance  of  $46,680,924.  a  Uqtiida- 
tlon  equivalent  to  75.2  percent.  As  of  March 
31,  1947.  1  year  later,  the  amount  erf  the  out- 
atandlng  loans  and  the  -alue  of  the  proper- 
ties acquired  had  baen  reduced  to  a  balance 
of  $34,881,548.  a  liquidation  equivalent  to  81.5 
percent,  or  a  liquidation  of  %llJBXajSn  dur- 
ing the  12-month  period. 

A  toUl  of  31.958  borrowers  have  paid  their 
accounU  in  full  as  of  March  31.  1947.  This 
represents  an  tocrease  of  5.248  over  the  num- 
ber who  had  paid  their  accounts  in  full  a 
year  ago.  A  substantial  number  of  borrow- 
ers in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  making 
monthly  payments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  under  their  contracts. 

The  Corporation  was  obliged  to  take  over 
through  fcTTclostrre  in  the  State  of  Pennsyi- 
vanla  a  cumulative  toUl  of  10.^24  properties. 
As  of  March  31.  1947.  10.720  properties  have 
been  sold,  representing  a  liquidation  of  ac- 
au*'-ed  prooertles  in  your  State  equivalent  to 
99.9  percent. 

According  to  the  present  trends  of  the 
Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation's  Income 
and  expense  and  the  projection  of  these  into 
the  future,  if  the  present  loan  balances  are 
liquidated  in  accordance  with  amortization 
schedules,  the  Corporation  should  not  only 
be  able  to  cover  all  future  expenses  but  also 
be  able  to  wipe  out  its  present  deficit  and 
thus  make  possible  the  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  entire  original  $200,000,- 
000  capital  of  the  Corporation  advanced  in 
1933  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

We  believe  that  the  Corporation's  record 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  you  and  to  the 
Congress  which  passed  the  original  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  legislation,  which 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced 
measures  ever  imdertaken  in  any  country  for 
the  encoxiragement  and  maintenance  of  home 
ownership. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHW  H.  Pahtt. 

CommissiOMT. 


The  Geaint  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBOS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELECATI  raOM    HAWAO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15.  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«coRD.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Hawaii  Educational  Review  of  April 
1947  entitled  "The  Genius  of  Hawaii."  by 
Dr.  Laura  Thompson,  coordinator  of  In- 
dian education  and  administrative  re- 
search. 

Dr.  Thompson  spent  her  childhood  and 
received  her  early  education  in  Hawaii. 
She  has  achieved  Nation-wide  distinc- 
tion in  the  field  of  scientific  research  as 
a  result  of  her  studies  of  the  problems 
of  Pacific  people.  Her  comment,  there- 
fore, concerning  the  significance  of 
Hawaii  is  of  great  interest  in  view  of 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  House 
to  enaole  Hawaii  to  become  the  forty- 
ninth  State 

The  article  follows: 

THE  CENTOS  OT  BAWAU 

(By  Dr.  Laura  Thompson,  coordinator. Indian 
education  and  administration  research) 
Now  that  the  conliising  aftermath  of  war 
is  somewhat  abating,  it  is  perhaps  a  good 
time  to  take  stock.  What  la  Hawaii's  place 
in  the  postwar  world?  Where  does  she  fit 
in  the  confusing  cultural  patterns  which  are 
emerging?  What  potential  contribution  have 
these  Islcnds  to  make  toward  creating  a  last- 
ing peace? 

Obviously  a  major  trend  of  our  era  is  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  status  of 
colonial  and  dependency  peoples  all  over  the 
world.  Some  groups  like  India,  Burma,  and 
the  Philippines  are  moving  toward,  or  have 
achieved,  self-government  and  politicsl  Inde- 
pendence. Others  like  Indonesia  are  gaining 
full  citizenship  rights  and  complete  equality 
within  the  mother  country.  Both  trends  are 
bringing  some  750.000,000  subject  peoples  of 
the  world  toward  greater  self-determination, 
cultural  freedom,  and  political  equality.  And 
the  whole  movement  away  from  colonialism 
and  toward  local  and  national  autonomy  Is 
part  of  the  great  birth  trainna  of  a  peaceful 
and  liberating  world  order. 

Hawaii,  as  she  advances  rapidly  toward 
statehood  and  full  franchise  status  within 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
the  world  trend  toward  colonial  freedom. 
Indeed,  the  Territory  is  setting  a  precedent 
in  the  development  of  mechanisms  whereby 
a  culturally  diverse,  geographically  distant 
area  may  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
dominant  national  unit.  Hawaii  is  showing 
the  world  how  political  and  legal  unity  may 
be  achieved  within  a  pattern  of  cultural 
diversity. 

The  people  of  these  Islands  have  worked 
out  a  way  of  life  whereby  many  ethnic 
groups  of  diverse  cultural  heritages  may  live 
together  in  harmony  and  with  equal  status 
under  the  law.  It  is  important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  this  life-way  does  not  demand 
complete  cultural  conformity.  It  builds 
unity  upon  cultural  diversity. 

Indeed,  an  analysis  of  the  culttire  of  Ha- 
waii shows  us  that  a  tmifled,  harmonious 
community  may  be  achieved  among  diverse 
ethnic  components  by  building  up  conform- 
ity In  certain  vital  areas  of  Interpersonal 
and  intergroup  relations,  and  by  allowing 
cultural  freedom  and  variation  in  other  areas. 
Por  example,  every  ethnic  group  to  Hawstl 
must  obey  the  law,  send  Its  children  of  school 
age  to  school,  use  a  coznmon  language  and  & 


common  medlvim  of  exchange  when  dealing 
with  other  groups,  and  conform  to  certain 
standards  of  public  health  and  hygiene.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  wide  scope  Is  allowed  In 
family  life,  child-training  p>attsms,  ways  of 
making  a  livelihood,  social  mores,  club  and 
association  formation,  religious  beliefs  and 
ceremonies,  attitudes  and  values.  Thus, 
here  in  these  islands,  has  developed  a  unique 
pattern  of  living  which  allows  a  wide  range 
of  cultural  diversity  within  a  politically  and 
legally  unified  community. 

Many  people  In  many  paru  of  the  world 
do  not  undersund  the  creative  value  of  cul- 
tural diversity.  That  which  the  people  of 
Hawaii  experlenoe  every  day,  that  which 
gives  the  vital  spark  to  laland  life,  that  which 
is  woven  into  the  very  social  fabric  of  Hawaii 
Nel.  is  the  vital  ingredient  which  Is  often 
missing  in  schemes  for  community,  national, 
and  international  order. 

Por  It  Is  a  truism  that  world  peace  must 
be  built  on  the  basis  of  the  many  culturally 
diverse  groups  which  people  the  earth  and 
form  the  human  component  of  whatever 
order  may  eventually  be  achieved.  Cultural 
diversity  is  one  of  the  immutable  human 
facts  in  the  world,  with  which  we  must  come 
to  terms.  It  exists.  It  cannot  be  willed, 
exorcised,  voted,  legislated,  or  educated  com- 
pletely out  of  existence.  It  Is  the  very  stuff 
of  which  world  order  must  be  buUt. 

But  OUT  age  is  cursed  with  a  fatal  simple- 
mindedness  in  regard  to  social  and  p>olitical 
problems.  We  tend  to  think  of  everything 
aa  either  true  or  false,  white  or  black,  good 
or  bad.  smart  or  stupid,  logical  or  illogical , 
etc.  Applying  this  mental  approach  to 
ethnic  problems,  we  tend  to  assume  that 
In  every  community  one  culture  must  be 
the  best,  one  race  must  be  superior,  one 
religion  the  truth,  one  morality  the  absolute. 
We  tend  to  take  It  for  granted  that  to  be 
unified  a  community  must  be  uniform.  It 
Is  difficult  for  many  people  to  grasp  tha 
fact  that  communltlea  may  ba  multlciiltnral 
and  at  the  same  time  unified. 

This  conformity  mlndedneas  is  a  ma)or 
obstacle  to  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world 
community.  Ftjr  it  handicaps  us  in  finding 
solutions  to  ethnic  problems  not  only  within 
the  United  States  but  elsewhere,  and  It  jwe- 
vents  us  from  clearly  seeing  the  way  tsward 
a  peaceful  and  liberating  world  order.  In- 
deed, our.  simple-minded  apprnar.h.  nur  drive 
toward  conformity,  geta  in  the  way  oi  our 
realizing  that  local  government  and  national 
government  and  world  government  must  be 
built  out  of  cxiltural  diversity. 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand, 
grow  up  with  an  understanding  of  a  multi- 
patterned  life- way.  Island-bom  Japanese, 
Chinese.  Havallans.  FiUpinos,  Hac^es.  as  wall 
as  all  the  other  local  ethnic  minorities,  ex- 
perience from  early  childhood  the  fact  that 
many  different  kinds  of  people,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  customs,  attitudes,  and 
values,  can  live  together  and  create  a  unified 
community  on  the  basis  of  their  differences 
as  well  as  thrtr  similarities.  In  fact,  the 
flavor  of  island  life,  its  uniqueness  and  vital- 
ity, lies  in  the  existence  of  these  differences 
within  an  over-all  pattern  of  unity. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  genius  of  HawalL 
The  islanders  have  tound  a  life  way  of  tmlty 
within  diversity.  This  is  Hawaii's  potential 
contribution  to  a  peaceful  world  order.  As 
such.  It  should  be  made  explicit,  strength- 
ened, and  guarded  as  a  priceless  treasure. 
And  the  way  to  strengthen  Hawaii's  genius  Is 
to  recognize  it,  to  appreciate  it,  to  shield  it 
against  the  trend,  so  strong  in  American  cul- 
ture particularly,  toward  uniformity. 

In  the  postwar  confusion  and  the  drive  to- 
ward statehood,  pressures  toward  culttjral 
conformity  will  increase  in  the  islands.  Will 
Hawaii  be  able  to  resist  them,  to  strengthen 
her  tradition,  to  follow  her  unique  genius? 
WUl  she  fulfill  her  potential  leadership  role 
In  showing  other  communities  at  home  and 
abroad  a  way  toward  harmonlotis  cultural 
pluralism? 
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Friday.  June  13.  1947 


Mi.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pend X  of  the  Rkcoko.  I  wish  to  include 
hcrrrtth  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  Day 
addr  "ss  delivered  by  me  at  the  Washing- 
ton llemorial  Chapel.  Valley  Forge,  Pa.. 
June  8.  1947.  on  the  observance  of  Mis- 
slssiipi  Memorial  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
Dauihters  of  the  American  Revolution: 

MrJ  Chairman,  ladlsa  and  gentlemen.  I 
■■I  mil  1 1  gl  J  that  His  Bzcellency, 
L.  Wright.  Oovemor  of  the  State 
ppl.  for  unavoidable  reasons,  is 
to  )oln  you  and  address  you  on  behalf 
of  th^  eltlaens  of  that  Commonwealth.  But 
I  mu4t  teU  you  that  he.  as  well  as  3.000,000 
MlHlHlppians.  is  with  us  In  mind  and 
as  we  gather  to  give  recognition  to  the 
buttons  of  Mississippi  to  the  glorious 
hlstojy  of  America  and  oxir  democratc  way 
of  lif(  ■ 

ipeclal  rtustgnatlon.  It  has  become  my 
prlTUege.  pleasxire.  and  honor  to  speak 
for  him  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
Bal  actions  upon  the  suffering  and  sacrl- 
1  f  a  mtle  band  of  men  gathered  at  Val- 
ley F  Bie  in  the  winter  of  1778  lend  further 
reven  nee  to  the  hallowed  g«mnd  upon  which 
rests  this  beautiful  and  sacred  edifice,  and 
enhai  ices  the  glory  of  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try f  >r  whom  this  church  is  appropriately 


struggle  ot  Walhlngton's  valiant 
of  Valley  Forge  did  not  end  with 
the  (jomlng  of  spring,  nor  did  it  end  with 
the  lurrender  of  Cornwallls  at  Yorktown — 
but  a  goes  on  today  to  manifest  itself  as  a 
ahinljig  inspiration  to  liberty-loving  peo- 
he  world  over  in  their  ceaseless  quest 
eedom.  It  was  at  Valley  Forge  that 
Ameiica  earned  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
of  d  rUization;  Valley  Forge  furnished  the 
embr  ro  which  grew  to  maturity  among  na- 
and  never  ceased  to  grow  untU  it  be- 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
on  xA»  face  of  the  earth.  Students  of  his- 
tory and  lovers  of  our  country,  through 
genei  atlons  yet  unborn,  will  vialt  here  or  read 
of  th  s  epochal  struggle  which  is  such  a  sig- 
niflci  ut  part  of  American  history  and  directed 
the  course  of  many  mUcstonea  of  America's 
Jourr  ey. 
Aiqerlca  is  today  Um  citadel  of  ftvadom— 
itlon  of  damocraey. 
with  pardonable  but  Justifiable  pride 
I  point  to  the  innumerable  contrlbu- 
mad*  by  lilsalaippl  toward  achieving 


for  America  her  place  in  the  society  of  na- 
tions and  I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of 
every  lIlHtailppian  our  gratitude  for  your 
gracii  lus  gHtnre  of  today,  which  I  feel  to  b« 
a  generous  acknowledgment  of  those  con- 
trlbu :ions.  If  one  had  a  yardstick  with  which 
to  n  saaure  the  achievements  of  men,  he 
woul  I  find  liisslsslppians  among  those  of 
tb*  ^■'•ataat  statiire.  Such  men  as  L.  Q.  C. 
;  and  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  whose  ring- 
dratory  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  has  be- 
come legendary:  Jefferson  Davis,  soldier  and 
state  uooan.  President  of  the  Confederate 
Stats  I  of  America,  whose  memory  shall  live 
In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  for  time  im- 
memprial;  James  Z.  Oeorge.  statesman  and 
.  and  within  the  memory  of  all  of  us — 
Kimble  Vardaman.  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liam^, and  the  late  Byron  Fatten  Harrison, 
have  Joined  in  the  exclusive  company  of 
the  1  nmortala.  and  their  footprints  are  in- 
dellb  y    Btampcd    In    the    sands    d   Amer- 


ican history.  Mississippi  has  never  fi 
produce  more  than  her  share  of  men 
our  NatlOD  has  become  imperiled,  and 
sands  of  ber  soaa  He  today  in  the  soil 
eign  lands — never  to  return — sacrlf 
the  causa  of  America  and  the  dem4 
way  of  life.  Nowhere  la  democracy  st 
nowhere  are  eitisens  more  patriotic,  nc 
is  love  of  home  and  devotion  to  di 
in  evidence  among  a  people. 

And  today,  as  America  emerges  frc 
shadow  of  the  last  great  war,  names 
Mississlpplans  emerge  with  her. 
proud  Indeed  of  the  deserved  glory 
to  our  people  by  the  heroism  of  Admiri 
S.  McCain.  Oen.  Dan  I.  Sultan,  and 
Lindsay,  and  thousands  at  unsung  Mii 
men  and  women  wboae  "^rtTt  h  ive 
graced  the  pages  of  the  An^erlcan  pre 
who  fought  and  sacrificed  with  equal] 
and  determination  fur  the  preservati 
advancement  of  oar  unimpeachable  \M 

As  America  developed — so  did  Mi 
Admtttad  to  the  sisterhood  of  States 
Mississippi  has  made  great  strides.     81 
experianead  a  physical  evolution  frc 
wildemaases  to  a  thriving  modem 
replete  with  tho  iiandiwork  of  God  at 

Mississlpplans  are   good   people, 
in  the  divinity  of  God  snd  adhering 
tenets  of  Christianity,  humbllnf 
t>«fore  God,  always  unswerving  In 
for  the  principles  of  righteousness 
are  also  proud — proud  of  the  berltaga 
is  ours  and  tbe  opportunities  which 
f  ered  \». 

May  tbe  glorious  banner  of  the 
Of  MlMllppl  and  the  flags  of  her 
States   forever   march    onward    bet 
stars  and  t>ars  of  our  great  Nation 
more  glory  for  Oid  Glory. 


United  States  Information  Pf 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHAR1 

or  PCMNSTLVANIa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSSNTAl 
Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Ut.    EBERHARTER.    Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  i 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following 
from   the   Pittsburgh   Post-Gazet 
June  9.  1947: 


VisiToa  TO  Moaoow  STmxssas  Nczo  or 
SraTBS  IirroaMATioN  PaocaAM — Ai 
Trxxx"    Mat    DiSACurz    Oi 
But  Thst  All  Back 
Gasrtb  brroa  Baruaia 


(By  Andrew  Bemhard) 
To  anyone  who  has  been  in 
cantly.  the  uproar  here  at  home 
appropriation  of  131.000,000  to  contl 
State    Department's    Informatloa 
abroad  la  Incomprehensible. 

AoMCleaBa  ■tati<Hied  in  Moscow,  fc 
Government  or  on  private  busincsa, 
on  many   things.     But  during  the 
ence  of  Foreign  Ministers.  I  found 
objected  to  tbe  Information  proj^ram. 
Here  at  home  one  gets  tbe  idea  tl 
radio  program  ealled  the  Voice  of 
is  the  whole  Issue  involved.    It  isnt. 
it  may  weU  be  the  most  Important 
as  Russia  ia  concerned. 

aofsoasBip  zm  atmau 

Moat  Americans  know  that  no 
can  read  anytlilng  his  Government 
wish  him  to  read.     No  foreign  boolca,| 
odlcals,   newspapers,  or   magasinea 
sent  into  Russia  without  permission 
Rusalan   Government.     So   the 
the  Russian  dtlsen  gets  of  the  rest 


tlie  impression  the  Rxia- 
Iwants  him  to  get. 

a  year  the  Kremlin, 
of  communication,  baa 
remitting,  violent  propa- 
I  convince  the  Russian  peo- 
ern  powera,  headed  by  a 
Intted  Statae.  ara  oonqplr- 

is  pictured  as  a  Nation 
Ithirsty  monoi>olists.  who 
Itles  like  wUd  beasU.  who 
and  people  of  the  coun- 
ting to  stir  up  war  to  pre- 
from  finding  out  what  a 
»rs  of  Soviet  Riissla  live  in. 


JOB 

rlcans  vlab  to  brush   all 

the  masters  In  the  Krem- 
their  perversions  of  the 
ronted  with  a  Job  of  public 

3Ut    the    toughest   >ob   of 

history. 

ingement  with  the  Rus- 
|the  United  States  sends  to 
es  monthly  of  a  slick-paper 
I  Amerlka.    printed    in    the 

tbtnatlon    ot   text    and 
to  the  Russian  reader  a 
account  of  American  life. 
3W   say    that   it   is   so 

IS  that  its  circulation 
icreased  tenfold  overnight 
>uld  permit  it. 
U  most  Rasslans  are  aware 
lent  frowns  on  people  witli 
pest  in  foreign  affairs,  that 

the  curiosity  of  the  Rus- 
fectlveness  of  Amerlka. 

part  of  the  State  Depart- 
)n  program  which  appar- 
Topped  if  the  people  wb<) 

ss  the  watchdogs  of  th-) 

sury  have  their  way  ami 
\Xhe  appropriation  for  thi) 

DNOmaMINSD 

lerica  radio  program  is  n 
ly  ss  to  value.  Just  a.i 
to  determine  tbe  numtier 
ly  radio  program. 

a  product  over  the  radio 

ktes  Judges  the  value  of  Ita 

leas  by  its  so-called  rating 

If  sales  pick  up  It  has 

Is  doing  its  Job. 

^ent  the  Voice  of  America 

Job.    It  was  started  with- 

of  a  single  word  at  pub- 

preas  or  on  the  Russian 

ttisalans  were  not  going  to 
which  might  expose  tha 
>paganda  drive. 
f,  most  famous  living  Rus- 
ted the  Voice  of  America 
{or  three  columns  in  the 
ently.  That  would  seem 
program  is  hitting  where 
Russians  finally  decided 
,  be  Ignored. 

Ice    of    America    program 

larly  while  in  Russia.     It 

(t  if  they  had  a  fault  it  lay 

leir  adherence  to  straight 

Idance  of  the  color,  drama. 

which  American  domestic 

appeal  to  Its  programs. 

or  rrs  appxal 

|e  I  came  to  see  that  it  was 
,of  this  flat,  unemotional. 
It  of  tbe  news  that  the 
appeal  among  the  Rua- 
itlons.  nerves,  eyes,  and 
ly  so  harried,  shouted  at, 
they  welcomed  a  program 
that  appealed  to  logic 
ice. 

Id,  from  one  man  to  an- 
and  such  a  time  and 
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on  such  and  such  a  wave  length,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  telling  jibout  America.  And  as 
Russian  curiosity  about  America  Is  as  in- 
satiable as  American  curiosity  about  Russia, 
the  word  circulated  fast. 

Of  course  there  immediately  occxirs  to  an 
American  the  question  of  how  many  short- 
wave sets  there  are  in  Russia.  I  was  told 
that  while  figures  were  impossible  to  obtain, 
the  proportion  of  short-wave  sets  is  far 
higher  there  than  in  the  United  States,  since 
the  Russian  radio,  because  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances it  mt!st  cover,  has  developed  short 
wave  to  much  greater  relative  degree  than 
Is  true  in  this  country. 

And  radio  sets  are  owned  largely  by  pro- 
feailonal  people,  engineers,  scientists,  man- 
agers, those  )}est  able  to  influence  others. 

AWABX   OF  TAXPATEXS     BTTRCEN 

Finally,  both  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
and  Amtiassador  Smith,  have  testified  to  the 
value  of  the  Sute  Department  information 
program  and  to  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
cast. Both  of  them  are  clearly  aware  of 
the  American  taxpayers"  burden  and  are  not 
men  who  wish  to  throw  money  out  of  the 
window. 

Their  testimony  should  carry  considerably 
more  weight  than  the  prejudices  of  Congress- 
man John  Tabxh.  cliairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Thirty-one  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  viewed  as  an  advertising  appro- 
priation to  build  good  will  for  us  In  the  world 
It  does  not  look  so  formidable. 

Compared  with  what  the  Russians  prob- 
ably are  spending  it  must  he  peanuts. 


Lefitlation  on  TVA  Law  Opposed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TZNNESSCZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  House,  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  amended  section  26  of  the 
TVA  charter.  Under  leave  I  include  a 
letter  of  L.  J.  Wilhoite.  president  of 
Southern  Dairies  of  Chattanooga  and 
chairman  of  the  electric  power  board. 
Mr.  Wilhoite  is  recognized  as  a  citizen  of 
great  ability  and  he  has  taken  the  lead 
in  defending  the  TVA  from  the  various 
assaults  made  against  it. 
His  letter  is  as  follows: 

ELXCraic  Poweb  Boabo 

or  chattakooca, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  June  6. 1947. 
Hon.  Estes  KXTAUvra, 

House  Office  Building. 

WaahiTigton,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Estxs:  I  was  glad  to  learn  through 
Mr.  Ken  WhlUker  that  we  have  the  same 
point  of  view  about  the  latest  proposal  to 
impede  the  TVA. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  (TVA  amendment)  would  consti- 
tute a  repudiation  of  the  legUlatlve  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  TVA  Act.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  those  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
TVA  to  attempt  the  rehabilitiation  of  an 
area  that  was  rapidly  becoming  a  liability  to 
the  Nation  by  combining  under  xmified  di- 
rection those  activities  that  could  reasonably 
l>e  expected  to  produce  results  without  doing 
violence  to  our  democratic  processes.  Many 
of  the  methods  authorized  had  already  l>een 
tried  out  with  limited  success.    It  was  be- 


lieved, as  it  was  common  sense  to  believe, 
that  these  several  measures  if  brought  un- 
der unified  direction  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful, and  the  record  of  TVA  demonstrates 
that  these  views  were  sound. 

The  very  nattire  of  the  undertaking  was 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
capital  risk.  For  the  Government  to  come 
back  to  the  people  of  the  TVA  area  within 
the  short  span  of  10  years,  before  anything 
conclusive  has  l)een  established  as  to  the 
ultimate  long-term  success  or  failure  of  the 
effort,  and  ask  those  people  to  agree  to  give 
the  Government  a  first  mortgage  on  their 
economic  future  in  exchange  for  the  risk 
capital  which  the  Government  Invested  in 
the  venture,  violates  a  fundamental  principle 
of  Justice  that  Irrespective  of  any  legalistic 
right  the  Government  may  have  to  resort  to 
such  conduct. 

I  hope  that  you  will  never  agree  to  com- 
promising the  basic  principles  incorporated 
in  the  TVA  charter,  because  while  er.pedl- 
ency  may  be  necessary  at,  times  In  deter- 
mining conduct.  It  should  never  be  resort- 
ed t'>  if  It  results  in  injustice — and  that  goes 
for  political,  as  well  as  any  other  kind  of 
expediency.  My  grandfather  always  told  me 
that  it  didn't  make  a  lot  of  difference  wheth- 
er I  won  or  lost,  but  that  what  I  fought  lor, 
and  how  I  fought,  did  make  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence. I  would  rather  see  TVA  turned  back 
to  the  Indians  than  to  compromise  the  prln- 
cipleo  that  guided  George  Norrls.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  others,  in  Its  creation. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  if  we  take 
this  fight  to  preserve  the  charter  of  TVA 
to  the  people  of  the  TVA  area  and  the  Na- 
tion strictly  on  its  merits,  and  let  the  com- 
mon sense,  the  decency,  and  the  fairness  of 
the  plain  people  of  the  Nation  determine 
the  issues,  we  will  not  have  to  compromise 
with  the  enemies  of  TVA  and  content  our- 
selves with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
tables. 
Good  luck  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

L.  J.  Wnjiorrx. 

This  Is  what  I  had  to  i-ay  about  the 
legislation  in  the  appropriation  bill  on 
TVA's  charter  in  a  radio  address  on 
Thursday : 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority  suffered 
a  legislative  defeat  this  week  which  will  be 
quite  harmful  to  this  great  agency  wliich 
has  done  so  much  for  the  people  living  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  the  Nation  both  in  times  of  war 
and  In  times  of  i>eace.  Before  discussing  the 
action  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee which  dealt  this  blow  to  TVA,  a  little 
backgrotmd  will  be  of  Interest. 

The  great  success  of  the  TVA  has  t>een  due 
in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  some  latitude  In  its  operation — that  Is 
the  directors  of  the  TVA,  situated  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  have  txen  able  to  operate 
this  great  agency  and  make  decisions  about 
matters  that  come  up,  without  having  to 
refer  everytliing  to  some  bvireau  In  Wash- 
ington. The  people  of  the  Valley  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  talking  with  TVA 
directors,  and  the  decisions  are  made  there 
on  the  groxuid. 

Furthermore,  out  of  the  revenues  received 
from  the  operation  of  the  electrical  facilities 
of  TVA,  the  directors  have  l>een  able  to  use 
part  of  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  building 
transmission  lines,  putting  in  new  generators, 
restoring  facilities  which  might  be  damaged 
or  destroyed,  without  having  to  first  come 
to  Congress  for  specific  appropriations  for 
everything  done.  What  they  do,  of  course, 
must  l>e  within  the  purposes  outlined  In  the 
TVA  Act,  and  the  directors  are  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
this  money  which  they  take  in,  and  in  all 
the  history  of  this  splendid  agency  no  one 
has  ever  contended  that  one  penny  has  been 


misapplied,  nor  has  there  i}een  any  graft  or 
Improper  conduct. 

Those  who  conceived  this  great  blessing 
to  the  people  provided  for  this  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  section  28  of  the  TVA  Act.  Ever 
since  then  critics  and  enemies  of  the  TVA 
have  tried  to  amend  section  26.  Their  pvir- 
pose  is  to  require  the  TVA  to  turn  in  aU 
the  moneys  It  collects  from  the  sale  of  power 
as  it  collects  it,  and  to  come  directly  to 
Congress  for  appropriatloiis  for  operating, 
costs  for  expense  for  repairs  to  transmission 
lines,  etc. 

Amendments  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  TVA  have  passed  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time,   but  they   have   always  been   defeated 
In  the  House.    Well  now  the  House  has  taken 
action  Itself.     Without  giving  TVA  officials 
a  chance  to  l>e  heard  in  public  hearing,  and 
without  giving  any  of  the  cities,  municlpaU- 
tles  or  co-cH>s  in  the  Valley  which  buy  power 
from  the  TVA.  or  any  of  the  interested  citi- 
zens in  the  Valley  a  chance  to  protest  and 
present  their  side  of  the  question,  the  Ap- 
propriations  Committee   of   the    House   has 
written  legislation  amending  section  26  of 
the  TVA  Act.    The  sponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments may  not  have  In  mind  doing  great 
damage  to  the  TVA.  but  I  fear  the  result  will 
be  to  strait-Jacket  and  Impede  Its  operations. 
The  House  has  required  that  the  invest- 
ment in  power  facilities  be  amortized  or  paid 
back   to  the  Government   within   40   years. 
Ordinarily   private   utUltles   take   75  to   100 
years  to  amortize  their  Investments,  but  the 
40-year  provision  Is  not  so  iiad  standing  alone, 
because  the  TVA  would  probably  pay  back 
all  this  money  within  40  years  anyway.    But 
the  plan  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of   the  House  goes  much   ftirther.     It  says 
that  at  least  40  percent  of  the  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  electricity  must  t>e  paid  to  the 
Treasiiry  every  year,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  and  may  decide  upon  a  larger 
amount  each  year.     Heretofore  the  decision 
as  to  what  amount  was  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  contingencies  which  any  power  fa- 
cility might  be  confronted  with  was  up  to 
TVA  officials.    So  this  opens  up  the  door  to 
allow  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  re- 
quire that  all  the  money  l>e  F>ald  back  with- 
in 20  or  25  years  which,  of  course,  would  be 
a  disastrous  requirement  for  those  who  art 
dependent  upon  the  TVA  for  electrlctty,  as 
it    would    probably    require   an    Increase   in 
rates. 

The  plan  of  the  Apprq^riations  Committee 
requires  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  Invested  In  jwwer  facilities  be  paid  to 
the  Treasury  every  10  years.  The  trouble 
with  this  Is  that  during  one  10-year  period 
we  might  have  a  depression  or  business  would 
be  bad  and  TVA  might  not  earn  $90,000,000, 
which  is  substantially  the  amount  it  would 
have  to  pay.  If  it  met  this  contingency 
it  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  curtaU 
service  and  increase  rates. 

The  provision  also  contains  a  limitation 
to  the  effect  that  no  money  can  l>e  spent 
on  new  power  projects,  without  the  express 
consent  of  Congress.  Well,  it  is  somewlaat 
imcertain  as  to  Jtist  what  new  power  proj- 
ects are.  If  that  refers  to  new  dams  or  new 
steam  plants,  this  amendment  might  not 
be  harmful,  but  it  might  conceivably  be 
Interpreted  to  refer  to  other  things  such 
as  new  generators  or  substations. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  in  adopting  these  amendments 
the  Appropriations  Committee  also  provided 
that  it  shoiUd  liave  Jurisdiction  over  any 
futtire  legislation  affecting  section  26  of  tlie 
TVA  Act.  This  deprives  the  regularly  con- 
stituted legislative  committees  of  their  Juris- 
diction. The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  have  hearings  on  these  matters  as  other 
committees  do,  so  the  people  of  the  Valley 
have  been  substantially  deprived  of  their 
ability  to  be  heard  in  the  future. 

Another  bad  feature  is,  that  by  writing 
this  legislation  on  the  TVA's  approprlaUon 
bill,  it  ean  be  enlarged  upon  in  the  Senate 
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by  •  simple  majority  vote.  If  th«  Icglalation 
had  not  been  Included  by  the  House  In  this 
bill  a  tivo-thlrda  vote  In  the  Senate  would 
be  required. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVSS 

Friday.  June  ti.  1947 

lir.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
mated  to  me.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rnoao  an  editorial  entitled  "To  Make 
Amtrlca  Strong,"  taken  from  one  of  the 
greit  newspapers  of  this  country,  the 
Yo^ngstown  Vindicator.  This  editorial 
taken  from  the  Vindicator  issue  of 
Juiie  10. 1947,  and  I  think  it  is  very  much 
woi  th  while  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
Co4p:ress  for  its  consideration.  Not  only 
the  article  point  out  the  significance 
speech  made  by  President  Truman 
lis  address  to  the  Thirty-fifth  D.vi- 
Reunion  at  Kansas  City,  but  It  lays 
stress  upon  the  development  of  our 
naljural  resources  and  the  situation  in 
which  the  West  finds  itself  at  the  present 
The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
cut  nearly  one-third  from  the  De- 
pwftment  of  Agriculture  appropriation 
has  reduced  the  Interior  Department 
fuijds  for  reclamation,  water  control,  and 
by  nearly  two-thirds, 
significant  of  all,  the  Vindicator's 
orlal  pointed  out  that  what  the  Presl- 
said  at  Kansas  City  paralleled  in 
part  the  arguments  which  had  al- 
been  presented  on  the  floor  of  the 
by  that  outstanding  champion  of 
West,  the  Honorable  Muu  Kuwan 
Youngstown.  Ohia  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wa:  It  to  say  that  we  from  the  West  have 
greater  or  more  sincere  friend  than 
Mi|cz  KiRWAN  whose  views  are  not  limited 
the  boundaries  of  his  constituency 
are  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  record 
national  in  their  scope. 
KiRWAN  realizes  the  importance  of 
West  in  the  development  of  America's 
economy  and  I.  for  one.  and  I  know  I 
for  all  westerners,  am  deeply 
gr«)teful  to  Mike  for  the  fine  work  he 
consistently  done  in  our  behalf.  He 
credit  to  his  city,  his  district,  his 
and  his  Nation  and  what  this 
country  needs,  in  my  opinion,  is  more 
like  Mva  Kdiwan  who  have  the 
vision,  the  understanding,  and  the  knowl- 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
at  the  right  time.  I  wish  also  to 
coi^gratulate  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 
its  recognition  ot  the  qualities  which 
made  Mixi  KnwAM  so  outstanding 
his  body, 
e  editorial 
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TO  MAKS  aWWTA  •nONO 

F  rcaklent  Truman,  addreealng  the  Thirty* 
lift  I  DIvlilon  rexmlon  at  Kanaas  City,  prop- 
•rl)  atreaacd  the  need  to  make  America  strong. 
bo(  fc  MAUtarUy  and  In  natural  resources. 
Aa|Oiie  who  looks  about  in  this  troubled 
will  aameaUy  second  the  Prsaldant's 


The  wUl   for  peaee."  lir.  Trtunan  said. 
**w|thout  the  strength  lor  peace  is  of  no 


avaU."    Rltler  struck  because  he  tl 
were  weak,  and  Japan  attacked  Pearl  1 
under  the  same  Illusion.     "Hence 
maintain  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
in   effective   resdtrw    for    any 
They  should  be  orgaalMd  In  an  cf 
military  tatablla^nent  and  they 
supported  1^  rejeivcs  ot  weU-ualnc 


Americana  must  look  to  their  si. 
other  fields  than  Army-Navy  unity 
vcrsal  training.     As  Mr.  Truman  5i 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  ou : 
and  security  depend  tipon  our   na 
sources."     With    millions    of    hun| 
women,   and   children   clamoring   fc 
reclamation   of   wasteland   Is   n« 
West  is  facing  a  serious  power 
the  next  few  years:  lU  abundant 
should  be  hameaaed.     The  Mlasoi 
slppi  rampage  shows  the  need  for 
trol. 

In  the  face  of  these  facta  the  

cut  nearly  a  third  from  the  Agrtoall 
partment's  appropriation,  and   r( 
Interior  Department's  funds  for  r< 
water   control,   and   power   by    n« 
thirds      In    asking    for    restora'in 
money  lix.  Truman  paralleled  C  m 
MiCHAXL  J.  KnwAN's  arguments  on 
floor  against  the  cuts.    The  Presldt 

"Money  spent  for  water  control, 
tlon.  and  power  projects  cannot  be 
In  the  same  light  as  expenses  for  ot 
struction  programs.     Appropriati   n» 
lamatlon  and  power  projects  are  .:ivi 
which  are  repaid  by  water  and   poi 
tomers.     To  curtail  construction  on 
already  begun  because  construction 
high  Is  to  waste  vast  amounts  of  pul 
tal  already  Invested  by  postponing 
when  repayment  begins." 

The  President  and  Mr.  Kjswan  . 
The  country  will  look  to  the  Senat 
is  now  considering  the  approprlat 
to  take  a  further-looking  view 
House  majority's  penny-wise.  poi_ 
attempt  to  make  an  Illusory  record 
omy '  for  political  purpoMi. 


Qotliiiif  Fires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAl 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFlEl 

or  Nxw  jsaarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAl 
Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaki 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  si 
editorial  appearing  in  the  St 
Examiner,  of  Ogden.  Utah,  on 
1947: 

CLOTKINC   CATCRKS   FIXC 

Many    persons,    particularly 
chUdren.  are  dead  today  becauae 
Ing  was  made  of  material  that  cat 
too  readily. 

Congreaaman    GoaooN    Cantiixo. 
Jersey,  long  has  fought  to  obtain  a 
would  forbid   the  sale  of  textiles 
dangeroualy  flammable  or  at  least 
wearers  with  a  warning  ihat  their 
will  burst  Into  fire  when  exposed  to 
flame  or  a  few  sparks. 

Nothing  has  come  af  the 
efforts  "because  of  the  opposition 
groups." 

Now.    however,   the   National 
Oooda  Association  has  entered  tiM 
Camfisui's  side  with  a  sutement 
ing  the  month  of  AprU  the  record  of  i 
fires  that  resulted  in  either  serious 
death  ran  to  better  than  one  a  day." 

Most  of  thMs  tragedlea  were  uc 
retail  dry  goods  people  say. 


are    innocently    purchaalnf 

tea    should     take     warning. 

don't    like    the    alttiatlon 

Cajoislo  know  their 


itioa  Into  Patcstine 


tON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

lES  T.  PAHERSON 

coNNScnctrr 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
}y.  June  13.  1947 

tSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
ttend  my  remarks  in  the 
ide  the  following  resolu- 
the  General  Assembly  of 
May  28.  1947.  advocat- 
ilestlne  to  unlimited  and 
imigration: 

is  been  the  consistent  and 

;y    of   the   American    people 

itements  of  our  Presidents. 

DngraM  and  the  State  legls- 

ig  a  reaolutlon  by  our  own 

?ntly  Ah  1943,  and  the  party 

the  Republican  and  Demo 

support  the  aspirations  of 

^le  to  esUbllsh  Palestine  ss  a 

ratlc  commonwealth  In  ac- 

the  Intent  and  purpose  of 

Elaration    and    the    mandate 

It  Britain  by  the  League  of 

leed  for  the  Implementation 

become  acute  and  tmme- 

of  the  systematic  persecu- 

irlah   people  for   the  last    10 

[resulting   present   desperate 

illllon  homeless  and  deapalr- 

only  hope  for  survival  lies 

^ent  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 

In    which    they   might   find 

re  be  It 

\his  oisembly.  That  the  gen- 
the  State  of  Connecticut 
the  Chief  Executive  of 
to  exert  the  good  offices 
sward  the  Immediate  open- 
o  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
dally    of    bumelces,    dls- 
cuted  Jews  everywhere,  and 
inulment  of  all  laws  restrict- 
the  purchaae  of  land,  lu 
le  development  of  the  land 
esources  In  order  that  Pales- 
as  possible  be  reconstituted 
7le  into  a  free  and  demo- 
Ith:  be  It  further 
the  Secretary  of  the  State 
of    this   resolution    to   the 
United  States,  the  Secre- 
te! Senators  and  Repreeenta- 

from  this  State, 
[of  ConnecUcut  Senate.  May 

Connecticut  House  of  Rep- 
^y    29.    1947. 


Hoatkf  Projects 

tON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

lNK  BUCHANAN 

PCHnSTLVAinA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
June  13,  1947 

IAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
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ORO.  I  include  the  following  letter  and  res- 
olution: 

Claxbtom.  Pa..  June  11. 1947. 
Hon.  FaANX  Bttchanan, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Rcpreskntativx  Bxjchanan:  Resolu- 
tion 038.  adopted  by  City  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Clalrton.  Pa..  June  10.  1947,  refers  to  the 
Iianham  Act  defense  housing  projects  in  this 
city. 

Tour  kind  and  thoughtftil  consideration  of 
the  resolution  will  be  appreciated  greatly  by 
the  mayor  and  coTincll. 
Very  truly. 

D.  J.  Pattebson. 
City  Clerk. 


wherein  the  aforesaid  defense  projects  are 

Resolved  this  10th  day  of  June  1947. 
John  J.  MtnxsN. 
Mayor  and  President  o/  Council. 


Resolution  926 

Resolution  petitioning  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  to  set  aside  in  reserve 
at  Clalrton  defense-housing  projects,  inter 
alia,  for  conversion  to  low-rent  hotislng 
pending  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
local  commimltles  and  local  government 
bodies 

Whereas  the  memt>er8  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Housing  Authority  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  county  commissioners  as  the 
disposition  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  recommending  In  the  matter 
of  the  disposal  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  14  Lanham  Act  defense-hotislng  proj- 
ects In  Allegheny  County;  and 

Whereas  this  disposition  committee  was 
set  up  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  ultimate  disposal  (un- 
der the  term  of  the  Lanham  Act),  of  the 
said  defense-housing  projects  might  be  car- 
ried out  with  proper  consideration  for  na- 
tional and  local  need;  and 

Whereas  the  said  disposition  committee 
for  Allegheny  County  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  studies  and  will  be  engaged 
for  some  further  time  in  studies  and  sur- 
veys, in  conjunction  with  the  riany  local 
communities,  to  determine  and  formulate  a 
practicable,  reasonable,  and  advantageous 
plan  of  disposal:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

il«5oIted  by  the  city  of  Clairton  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  Pa.,  in  council  assembled: 

1.  That  preliminary  studies  indicate  that 
these  14  defense  housing  (Lanham  Act) 
projecu.  erected  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  assure  Allegheny  County  which  is  metro- 
politan Pittsburgh,  the  workshop  of  the  world 
and  the  very  center  of  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy, of  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
defense  workers,  should  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tinuing national  defense  be  continued  for 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  workers  and  their 
families  at  rents  within  their  financial  means 
to  pay. 

2.  That  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
should  be  petitioned  and  the  same  is  hereby 
petitioned  to  set  aside  and  reserve  these  14 
defense  housing  (Lanham  Act)  projects  in 
Allegheny  County  for  conversion  to  low-rent 
housing  projects,  pending  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  pending  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
local  communities  and  local  government 
bodies. 

3.  That  the  dlspxjsltlon  committee  for 
Allegheny  County  shall  continue  Its  studies 
and  surveys  In  conjunction  with  the  local 
commuijltles,  local  public  officials,  and  In- 
terested persons  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping and  recommending  a  plan  of  dis- 
posal which  will  serve  national  and  local 
need. 

4.  That  a  program  covering  the  adminis- 
tration of  said  low-rent  housing  projects  be 
Instituted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority so  that  the  handling  of  the  tax  pay- 
menu  or  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
so  set  up  as  not  to  place  any  burdensome 
expense  upon  the  city  of  Clalrton.  nor  upon 
any  other  community  in  Allegheny  Coimty 


Appropriation  for  Home  Owners'  Loan 
CorporatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  leadership  with  eyes  glued  on 
1948  rushes  recklessly  on  in  their  pro- 
gram of  cut  the  taxc3,  whatever  the  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  cost  to  the  people. 

As  this  cut-the-taxes  program  has  un- 
folded it  has  become  very  clear  just 
whom  it  is  meant  to  benefit — the  greedy, 
not  the  needy.  Yes,  this  cut-the-taxes 
program  will  make  the  rich,  richer,  and 
the  poor,  poorer. 

The  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Is  a 
good  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
The  Republican  leadership  recom- 
mended, and  the  Republican  majority 
voted  this  cut. 

Now  let  us  see  who  will  get  the  golden 
egg. 

Every  Member  of  this  House,  or  any- 
one else  who  knows  anything  about  the 
facts,  must  know  that  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corr>oration  has.  as  the  public  re- 
ports show,  been  liquidated  by  more  than 
82  percent.  It  made  loans  and  advances 
to  a  total  of  about  three  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  These  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  a  little  less  than  $600,000,000. 

Instead  of  losing  a  half  billion  to  a 
billion  dollars,  as  all  the  bankers  and 
loan  people,  as  well  as  many  Members 
of  Congress," predicted,  it  will  lose  noth- 
ing if  it  is  let  alone.  The  Treasury  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  put  up  a  cent 
from  the  time  in  1933,  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  home-mortgage  panic,  we  voted 
the  $200,000,000  to  start  it  going. 

HOLC  has  paid  all  of  its  operating  ex- 
penses out  of  its  income,  and  if  it  is 
allowed  to  keep  up  its  good  work  for  the 
next  couple  of  years,  it  will  pay  back 
every  cent  advanced  and  return  the  cap- 
ital to  the  Treasury.  It  has  already 
wiped  out  $337,000,000  of  losses  which  it 
had  to  take  on  foreclosed  property,  and 
it  turned  in  over  $21,000,000  of  net  profit 
last  year  to  cut  down  previous  losses. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations itself  states: 

It  was  originally  anticipated  that  this 
Corporation  would  suffer  considerable  loss 
but  It  now  appears  that  the  actual  loss 
eventually  to  be  taken  will  be  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  amotint  loaned. 

All  the  figures  up  to  date  show  that 
there  should  be  no  loss  at  all  if  the  Cor- 
poration is  let  alone  and  permitted  to 
operate  successfully  as  it  has  thus  far — 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  cite  any  liquidation  by  this  Govern- 
ment, at  any  time,  which  has  made  any- 


thing like  the  showing  this  Corporation 
has. 

Back  in  the  Hoover  administration  » 
Farm  Board  was  created  to  make  loans. 
Congress  appropriated  $500,000,000  for 
this  imdertaking.  It  was  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  the  late  Senator  McNary, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. In  1935  he  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  regret,  that  the  entire  $500.- 
000.000  was  lost  in  that  operation. 

Apparently  the  Republican  leadership 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  does  not  wind 
up  its  work  without  imposing  some  loss 
on  the  taxpayers.  Otherwise  why  did  It 
cut  the  Corporation's  appropriation  by 
$723,000  to  a  flat  $3,000,000  to  run  a 
$600,000,000  business  without  a  word  of 
explanation  as  to  how  it  can  l>e  done? 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
had  more  than  450  ofBces  and  21,000  em- 
ployees at  the  top  of  its  operations.  It 
Is  now  down  to  but  two  ofiBces,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  has  but  about  800  em- 
ployees. Its  budget  was  over  $37,000,000 
at  the  top.  It  asked  for  but  $3,723,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948.  a  reduction  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  from  the  7946 
fiscal  year.  Although  it  is  already  Uqui- 
dated  far  beyond  what  Congress  ever 
expected  when  it  was  organized  in  1933, 
with  only  four  dissenting  votes  In  this 
House  and  none  in  the  Senate,  It  is  still 
the  largest  home  mortgage  company  in 

On  inquiry  I  am  told  it  wUl  have  to 
close  one  of  the  two  ofiBces  it  now  main- 
tains and  run  a  serious  risk  of  its  collec- 
tions falling  behind.  The  Republican 
leadership  in  the  committee  evidently 
intends  to  force  the  Corporation  to  sell 
its  mortgages.  It  claims,  and  I  quote, 
"It  should  be  possible  to  make  such  sales 
by  areas  or  States,  selling  en  bloc  all  the 
mortgages  in  a  given  area." 

This  scheme  was  put  forward  several 
years  ago  by  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tions which  at  that  time  wanted  to  grab 
off  all  the  mortgages  which  had  been 
made  good.  It  was  shown  at  the  time 
this  steal  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $400,000,000.  To  put 
over  such  a  plan  now  would  soak  the 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayers  about 
$67,000,000. 

When  the  drive  to  force  the  sale  of 
the  mortgages  of  the  Corporation  was  on 
it  was  shown  that  any  deal  to  dump  the 
mortgages  by  cities  or  States  would  not 
work  because  of  the  great  number  of 
small  loans  scattered  in  over  15.000  small 
communities.  More  than  10.000  such 
towns  have  but  one  to  five  loans.  Nearly 
7,000  of  them  have  but  one  to  two  loans, 
and  practically  all  of  these  are  small. 

The  private  lending  institutions,  which 
were  savjd  from  bankruptcy  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, do  not  want  to  buy  loans  of  this 
kind.  They  are  not  profitable  enough  for 
them.  All  they  want  is  what  they  have 
been  after  for  years — to  get  the  loans 
that  are  large  enough  to  bring  in  a  good 
income  and  leave  the  Government  hold- 
ing the  bag  with  the  rest.  It  would  have 
to  keep  up  an  organization  to  collect  on 
the  smaller  mortgages,  but  without 
enough  coming  in  from  such  loans  to  pay 
its  expenses.  This  would  mean  heavy 
losses. 
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Wheh  this  House  voted  the  cut  recom- 

by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 

it  voted  to  ho«-tie  it. 

people  of  the  country  and  all  our 

>wners  should  realize  the  effect  of 

lefislatlve  joker  which  gives  to  the 

al  interests  their  opixrtunity  to 

golden  egg. 


t  le 


We  Must  Aid  tke  Rcvolution 


itXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IN.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 


IN  TfSE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESKNTATTVIS 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 
Bdr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 


der pdnsbsion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Includ  i  aa  article  written  by  Dorothy 
Thorn  >son  appearing  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  June  11.  1947. 

In  he  light  of  existing  world  condi- 
tions. »nd  the  ruthless  disregard  of  inter- 
natloial — atheistic — communism  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  to  make  a  free  choice 
of  th«lr  governments,  and  the  peaceful 
ouilnt*nance  of  the  same,  this  article 
conta  ns  a  strong  suggestion  that  can- 
not b<  ignored  in  connection  with  other 
Strom  .  afBrmative  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  meeting  this  challenge  to  our 
Civilizition. 


The 


organised 
u«ar 


Nov 
tt«m; 
atwayi 


att«m;  ttlng 


la 
could 
la  an 
ure»— 

Unltcc 


tbm  fit  It 


Ttie 

left  of 

lOKiglh 

guvwi  men' 
and  pl^. 
The 
•stent , 

oppoSl  tiBB 


major  tlM. 

•vwyv  bMV 


The 


article  follows: 
Wi  Uvsrt  Aid  tks  Rivolxttioh 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

A  rvTwcn  aa  am  was  ruius  orv 


Howl  w«U  th«  Buagarlan  con^>iracy   waa 

la  Indicated  by  thlaga  other  than 

chortling  of  Mr.  Sakoai— tf  that  ia 

which  is  doubtful  since  Comintern 

usually  operate  under  pseudonyms. 

gOTemment  that   was  ousted—by   as 

a  putsch  as  ever  was  pulled  off — had 

igotlated   a   credit   in    London,    and 

Ben  were  In  correepond- 

iHth  old  AoMrlean  clients  in  an  effort 

blish  relattonaMps. 

tens  of  thoaaaada  of  Bungarlana  are 

to  flee  Into  Auatrla.  aa  people 

ffee   from   bcdslMvlHn,   but   between 

any  coneeivaMy  friendly  hosts  is  the 

■one  of  Austria  from  which   they 

are  piiUied  back. 

The  putsch  is  as  horrible  as  was  Hitler's 

Inak^urough.    And  tt  la  lar  Baorc  dangerous. 

more  sueeMtfld.  ttea  Hitler's  pre- 

that  got  him  only  Avtstrla  and 


war 
ClKh^rioTakla. 

wUl  now  be  pushed  upon 

hoetUe  Slovaks, 

Tba  aaatem  bloc 

faster  than  most  people  dreaaaed 

n.      President    Truman   says   It 

outrage  and  that  he  will  take  meas- 

>erhap«    bring    the    case    before    the 

Nations.     But.  In  Communist  theory. 

Ion  is  ten-tenths  of  the  law.«  It  ia  not 

cold-lilooded  breaking  ot  the  Yalta 

ent.     Thoe  waa  Poland. 

first  thing  to  reattae  la  that  what  la 

Eiirope  will  not  be  saved  by  our  present 

policy.    Secretary  liarahall  says  the 

ta  of  Europe  must   get  together 

but  admonition  will  not  be  enotigh. 

governments  themselves  are.  to  a  large 

haaartrung  by   internal   Communist 

and    are    operated    by    imstable 

The     antl-Commimlst     parties 

are  divided. 


situation  demands  a  great  new  luro- 
party — international    as    communism 


la— <]f  revolutionary  elan,  sodal.  deeply 
ed  in  the  people,  and  grounded  Jn  Chr 
principles.    This  combination  is  the 
of  the  ereatlva  spirit,  and  decislvelv  ai 
clualvely  backed  by  the  United  States! 
Greet  Britain. 

The  advantage  on  our  side,  if  ve 
great  Imagination,  is  that  commui 
failed  utterly  to  win  the  European 
tion     It  has  nothing  with  which  to 
creative,  new  ITurofMan  farces.     It  mt 
pcnd  on  wretched  stooges,  Moscow-I 
In  the  technique  of  the  coup  d'etet.  bur 
crats.  and  putschists.  not  leaders  of^l 
tlons     Communism  cannot  organize 
n  can  OQly  disintegrate  and  destroy  It. 
what  faces  western  civUlaatlon  Is  not  rel 
but  destruction,  and  not  by  war,  but  by 
disintegration. 

It  is  very  late,  but  it  will  never  be 
for  us  to  set  out  to  give  aid  and  direct  Ic 
the  trtie  great  Kuropean  revolution  pr« 
by  Victor  Hugo:  the  revolution  for  di 
tion. 


ConfreMMCB't  Vatiiif  Records 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  momtama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI^ 

Friday.  June  13.  1947 

Ml-.   MANSFIELD   of   MonUna. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
to  provide  that  the  Legislative  Hef  ei 
Service  shall  compile  and  make  aval 
the  voting  record  of  Members  of 
grtss.    Under  my  measure,  it  will  be  | 
sible  for  the  editor  of  any  newspai 
other  publication  published  in  the 
States,  or  any  group  of  10  or  more 
sens  of  the  United  States,  to  apply 
Legislative  Reference  Sorvlce  of 
brary  of  CoDgress  and  receive 
charge  the  voting  record  of  any  Mt 
of  Congress  for  any  period  desired. 
impi3ssible  today  for  any  voter  to  get  i 
information  from  the  Congress 
autliorlsation  of  the  Member  wt 
ing  record  Is  sought. 

I  feel  that  the  wide  dlsseminatl4 
a  Congressman's  voting  record 
made  so  that  the  people  will  know 
he  .<:tands  on  each  and  every  issue, 
is  brought  before  the  Congress  ft 
consideration   and  disposal.     It  ls| 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  see 
couiider  this   legislation   and   rei 
favorably   at   the   earliest   opporti 


St  Louis  Commanists  Lead  Missonri 
far  Taft-Hartley  Labor  BUI  Veto] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESI 


D?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REMIESENTAI 

Friday  June  13.  1947 

Mr.  PLOESER.      Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  incluc 
following  statement  which  I  have 
to  the  press  this  week.    It  speaks  ti 
self.     Following    the   statement 
Communist  record  of  William  Sent! 
it  appears  on  page  175  of  House 


■eighth  Congress,  sec- 


C.  PLOoaa.  Repub- 

realed  today  that  the  ad - 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  iirge 

veto  the  Taft  antUabor 

lam  Scntner.  an  avowed 

3ESUI  emphatically  dc- 

>r  bill  Is  constructive  la- 

(tslatlon  and  denounce! 

movement  as  full  of  mia- 

Ues. 

Post-Dispatch  of  llon- 

»-quarter-page  advertlse- 

reased  to  President  Tru- 

W  that  he  veto  the  Taft 

Charged  that  this  legists- 

the  Wagner  Latwr  Rela- 

NorrU-LaQuardla  Antl- 

:kle  the  labor  movement. 

rds   and   working   condi  • 

industrial  strife.     Th* 

^supported  by  about  35() 

names  were  listed.     A: 

comer  of  the  ad  was  an 

Urlbutlons   were  soUcltctl 

campaign.    Tlie  sddrest 

room  603.  705  Olive,  St . 

I  today:  ~I  am  reliably  In- 

luartera  is  being  run 

ITorkers  of  the  CIO. 

of  both  the  head- 

ipalgn  Is  none  other  tbari 

lunist.   WUliam   Sentner. 

be  sufficient  to  tell  the 

>hlnd  this  advertisemenn 

this   constructive   Ut>or- 

itlcn. 

the  ad  ars  full  of  mls- 

lies.    The  labor-managC' 

passed  the  House  4  to  1 . 

Senate.  wUl  prove  to  b«! 

Ilabor:  but  then  how  can 

■r   than   lies,   when   thlt 

Ing  run  by  Communis: 

^t  Is  regrettable  that  many 

ive  signed  this  advertise- 

laslaed  that  the  labor  bUl 
Nation  from  paralyiln;{ 
^tendant  threat  to  publi: 
Further,  he  said  tt  would 
unlon-lmpoeed  restrlc* 
in  and  distribution  of 
>ycotts.  and  jurisdictional 
linates  the  burdensoms 
isored  "feather-bedding  * 
'maka-work**  practices 
ig  that  haa  eharaetarlari 
It  in  recent  years. 

that  his  mail  contalnel 

protest  against  the  Post- 

the  advertisement,  one  if 

resent  having  the  Poat- 

}lumns  to  solicit  us  sui- 

ley  which  will  be  used  by 

for  their  purposes  anl 

ipatch." 

iM  aaaiwaa 

imlttee  on  Un-American 
lited  States  House  ol  B.c\  - 
fllilam  Sentner,  as  it  a{  - 

>rt  1311  of  the  Sevenlj- 
ind  session: 

U.  E.  News,  official  orgsn 
trical.  Radio  and  llachlr  e 
ca.   one   WUliam   Sentnir 

speaker"  at  a  huge  St. 
^re  he  propounded  the  ol- 

Polltical  Action  Cominli  - 

Ham  Sentner,  key  flguie 
;s  political  drive  in  tre 
II  permit  his  record  to 
Id  in  so  doing  to  speak 
il  Action  Committee  als>). 
vice  president  of  tlie 
Radio  and  llachliie 
:a,  and  president  of  tt.e 
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union's  district  no.  8  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  has  a  record  as  a  member  smd  official 
of  the  Communist  Party  since  1933.  "When 
I  joined."  he  declared  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  Fortune  magazine  of  Noveml>er 
1843.  "I  told  everybody  in  town."  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  still  pays  his  party  dues  and 
solicits  new  party  members,  but  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  union  activities. 

Sentner  haa  held  numerovis  posts  In  the 
Missouri-Arkansas  District  No.  21  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  among  them  being  the  follow- 
ing: secretary  of  the  East  St.  Louis  section 
committee  (1934):  secretary.  Communist 
Party  of  St.  Louis  i  1935 ) .  district  organizer. 
Communist  Party  of  Arkansas  (1935);  or- 
ganization secretary,  St.  Louis  (1935):  mem- 
ber of  district  committee  (1938):  delegate  to 
Arkansas  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party 
(1938):  and  member  of  city  committee  of 
Communist  Party  of  St.  Louis  (19C9). 

Records  in  the  files  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  show  that 
he  participated  in  the  following  Communist 
Party  meetings  in  St.  Louis  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period: 

January  24.  1942:  Lenin  Memorial  Meeting, 
1041  North  Grand  Avenue. 

February  22.  1942:  Farewell  party  for  John 
Rcs:en,  city  secretary.  Communist  Party, 
1041  North  Grand  Avenue. 

August  10,  1942:  Meeting  in  honor  of  Ella 
Reeve  Bloor,  Communist  leader.  Castle  ball- 
room. 

May  3,  1942:  Meeting  with  Robert  Minor. 
Communist  leader,  1041  North  Grand 
Avenue. 

May  16,  1943:  Meeting  to  celebrate  release 
of  Earl  Browder,  10*1  North  Grand  Avenue. 

December  31,  1942:  Communist  New  Year's 
Eve  party.  1041  North  Grand  Avenue. 

February  "1. 1943,  chairman  of  trade-union 
sponsoring  committee:  William  Z.  Poster. 
Production  for  Victory  Rally,  St.  Louis 
Municipal  AMd  torium. 

This  36-year-old  executive  of  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled union,  operating  in  impor- 
tant Midwest  war  plants,  has  been  neither 
an  electrical,  a  radio,  or  a  machine  worker. 
He  studied  architecture  In  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  and  never  completed  his 
studies.  As  an  artist  he  joined  the  Jolin 
Reed  Club,  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
Araerlcan  Communist  Party,  and  became  one 
of  the  club's  national  officers.  He  also  spent 
some  time  at  sea.  In  other  words  he  owes 
his  present  powerful  union  post  in  a  kev  war 
indtistry  solely  to  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  patronage  machine  and  not  to 
any  special  qualifications  in  this  field  of 
Industry. 

Although  classified  as  1-A  by  his  local 
draft  bc::rd,  he  Yizz  secured  deferment  at  the 
reooeat  of  his  union.  Moreover,  he  was 
selected  as  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Bosrd 
for  Region  No.  7  (I\Iissouri)  on  February  17. 
1943.  until  his  record  caught  up  with  him 
and  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  February 
10.  19)4. 

Sentner's  earliest  activities  as  a  Com- 
munist include  his  acting  as  organizer  of 
the  Food  Workers  Industrial  Union,  af- 
filiated with  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League, 
a  section  of  the  Red  International  of  Labor 
Unions  with  headquarters  in  Moscow.  In 
this  capacity  be  led  a  strike  of  St.  Louis  nut 
workers  who  morched  militantly  on  the  city 
hall.  The  Daily  Worker  reported  that  "the 
str.kers.  one  after  another,  told  Mayor  Dick- 
inson, of  St.  Louis,  that  it  was  the  Food 
Worlters  Industrial  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  were  responsible"  (June  1, 
19S3,  p.  8). 

Sentner  was  arrested  during  this  period 
for  violation  of  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
In  connection  with  a  strike  at  the  Lewln 
Metai  Co..  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
material  desi^-ned  for  the  War  Department. 
The  Daily  Worker's  account  of  what  took 
place  is  illuminating. 

"The  strikers  succeeded  In  keeping  the 
locomotives       out       of       the       company's 


gates  •  •  •  Switchmen  •  •  •  refused 
to  switch  the  cars  •  •  ••  The  party  has 
boldly  appeared  from  the  beginning"  (Dally 
Worker,  August  11.  1933,  pp.  1  and  3.). 

In  accordance  with  the  Communist  Party's 
doctrine  at  the  time,  Sentner  was  concentrat- 
ing on  the  vital  parts  of  the  American  war 
machine.  More  recently,  as  organizer  for 
the  United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  he  organized  the  United 
States  Cartridge  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1938.  Sentner,  as  district  president  of 
the  UERMWA,  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
criminal  syndicalism  in  connection  with  the 
Maytag  strike  at  Newton,  Iowa,  and  found 
guilty  after  a  jury  trial.  In  1939  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  10  years 
in  Jail  and  a  $5,000  fine.  His  case  was  de- 
fended by  the  International  Lat>or  Defense. 
"legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party"  (Equal 
Justice,  July  1938,  p.  3).  The  law  was  later 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  and  Sentner  was  accordingly 
released 

Police  records  of  St.  Louis  show  that  he 
was  arre&tcd  on  October  14.  1933,  on  charges 
of  suspicion  of  Inciting  a  riot  and  that  he 
was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

Sentner's  record  shows  that  he  has  xised 
his  pest  as  a  trade-union  officl;»l  to  promote 
the  current  line  of  the  Conununist  Party. 
In  19S7  he  was  a  speaker  at  a  Coiiununist 
May  Day  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  as  national 
organizer  of  the  United  Electrical.  Racilo  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  rallied 
strikers  from  the  Emerson  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Century  Co.  to  attend  (Dally  Worker, 
May  4.  1937,  p.  3). 

In  1938  be  was  a  sponsor  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  the  largest  Communist  front 
of  that  period. 

In  1940,  Sentner  joined  with  other  cfflcers 
of  district  8  of  the  UERMWA  to  urge  partici- 
pation in  the  movement  lor  the  repeal  of 
Burke-WadsT7orth  conscription  bill  (Daily 
Wc!ker.  September  26,  1940.  p.  1). 

In  line  with  the  Communist  Party's  most 
recent  position.  Sentner  today  pretends  to 
be  a  patriot.  His  offer  of  cooperation  with 
the  war  effort  has  elicited  the  commendation 
of  Gsn.  Dv/ight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  no  doubt 
was  not  aware  that  his  correspondent  was  a 
man  with  a  long  Communist  record.  Sent- 
ner's union-management  coopeiation  activi- 
ties have  brought  forth  praise  from  Stuart 
STmirgton.  head  of  the  Emerson  Electric 
Mmufacturing  Co..  of  St.  Louis  (Fortune. 
November  1943).  These  gentlemen  are  cer- 
tainly unaware  that  Sentner's  patriotism  is 
always  conditioned  by  the  line  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Amorg  the  Communist  organizations  svp- 
ported  by  Sentner  have  been  the  Scottsboro 
Defense  Committee,  the  International  Labor 
Defense.  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder,  Harry  Bridges  defense.  Common- 
wealth Ccllego.  New  Theater  League,  and 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liber- 
ties. On  February  12,  1938.  he  was  cited  on 
the  honor  roil  of  the  Midwest  Daily  Record, 
official  Communist  organ  of  Chicago. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  13,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  me.  I  am  Inserting  the  second 
part  of  an  address  I  made  before  the 


National  Federation  of  Catholic  Students 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  social-action 
department,  NCWC,  and  the  Catholic 
Association  for  International  Peace,  at 
New  York  City  on  Monday.  June  9. 1947: 

The  work  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  as  important  as  it  is  in  the 
Security  Council.  The  United  States  has 
t)een  in  the  forefront  among  the  advocates 
of  the  regulation  of  armaments.  This  was 
clearly  brotight  out  on  Octot>er  30  last  by 
our  representative  (Senator  Austin,  of  Ver- 
mont ) .  He  insisted  that  in  a  "system  for  the 
regulation  of  armaments  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  creation  of  effective  safeguards 
by  way  of  inspection  and  other  means  to 
protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards 
of  violations  and  evasions.".  The  draft  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  on  November 
30  last  and  subsequently  adopted,  stressed 
three  principal  points:  "First,  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  should  give  prompt  consid- 
eration to  working  out  the  practical  meas- 
ures. *  *  *,  secondly,  that  the  Cotmcil 
should  give  first  consideration  to  the  report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  •  •  • 
and  the  essential  establishment  of  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy:  and  thirdly, 
that  the  provision  of  practical  and  effective 
safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
means  to  protect  complying  states  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions  is  es- 
sential to  the  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments."  This  matter  of  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  later  became  so  in- 
volved with  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
that  It  will  be  treated  with  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  United  States  stand  on  the  voting  In 
the  Security  Council  was  made  clear.  The 
United  States  position  may  be  briefly  given 
as  summar:zed  in  President  Truman's  report: 

"The  principle  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Ssciuity  Cotm- 
cil is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations.  •  •  •  The 
maintenance  of  world  peace  and  security 
rests  upon  the  unity  of  those  nations  which 
formed  the  core  of  the  victorious  coalition 
against  the  Axis. 

"The  United  States  believes  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Cotmcil  to  agree  upon  important 
isEUss  before  the  Council  frxistrates  the  car- 
rying out  cf  the  principle  of  imanlmlty  and 
leaves  unsettled  questions.     •     •     •      » 

"Ihe  United  S.ates  hopes  that  the  five 
permanent  meml>ers  of  the  Security  Council 
may  find  it  desirable  at  sometime  in  the 
future  •  •  •  to  support  modification  of 
the  unanimity  requirement  dealing  with  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes." 

So  far  the  discussions  held  among  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
"did  not  produce  the  desired  result  of  com- 
plete accord  among  the  permanent  members." 

The  United  States  part  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  clearly  shown  by  our 
participation  in  every  phase  of  Council's 
activities  As  President  Truman  put  it,  "The 
active  and  wholehearted  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  E:x)nomic  and  Social 
Council  reflects  a  fundamental  principle  in 
this  Government's  foreign  policy."  The 
United  States  has  been  fully  aware  especially 
of  three  most  urgent  economic  and  social 
problems:  The  reconstruction  and  devastated 
areas,  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and  renewal 
of  the  free  flow  of  trade  and  transportation. 
In  addition,  'The  United  States  has  initiated 
action  for  the  tstabllEhment  of  new  special- 
ized agencies  In  such  Important  fields  as 
tTzdfr  and  employment,  health  and  refugees." 
Under  the  Initiative  and  leadership  of  the 
United  States  representative  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  was  created.  The  Soviet  Union 
delegate's  proposal  "that  the  life  of  the  or- 
ganization Ije  limited  to  1  year  •  •  • 
(was)  successfully  resisted    •     •     •    largely. 
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iMdersblp  of  the  United  States." 
j9mt'M  (1947)  budget  of  tht  organ- 
I   Mt   at   tl5«.000.000.   the   Uolted 
3tat«  il^re  being  about  45  percent  of  this 
th«  8enate  has  already  voted  for 
legislation  appropriating  •75.000.000  for 
tlMt  pur  lose. 

We  ha'  •  slao  taken  the  lead  In  the  field  of 
Intanuitl  anal  trade  and  employment.  A  Pre- 
paratory Oanrntttae.  set  up  by  the  Bconomlc 
and  Soci  kl  Council  for  this  purpose,  met  In 
London  In  October  last  and  dlscxisaad  a 
draft  chixter  prepared  by  the  United  Stat 
Oovemnent.  Having  arrived  at  a 
large  meyiure  ct  afreemcnt  of  the  text  of 
the  Committee  Is  now  holding 
^^WMliacs  In  Geneva,  where  this  Ooveiu- 
■Snt  la  repreaented  by  a  delegation  headed 
l9  Unde^  Secretary  of  SUte  WUllam  L.  aay- 
ton. 
Tbe  cation  of  the  Truateeahlp  Council 
delayed:  and  before  the  CouncU  was  set 
at  Truman  anaoiuMad.  on  No- 
laat.  that  "the  Jlmm*  SUtaa  Is 
iwepared  to  plsee  under  tnisteeahlp.  with  the 
United  S  tatea  ai  admlnliterlnc  authority,  the 
mandated  lalandi  and  any  Jspaneee 
lor  whloh  It  awumaa  reeponsibUlty 
aa  a  rea<  lit  of  the  Stooai  WMd  War.**  The 
Tr\Mitea  tip  Oouneil  was  wt  «p  on 
19  last.  I  ad  the  Sseurlty  OommU 

1 1  >  the  request  contained  In  President 
I'  I  .ttatement  of  November  6.  subae- 
amatli  nil  larward  formally,  by  voting  that 
the  Vnr  Ml  SUtss  be  designated  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority  for  theee  Islands. 

problem  may  also  be  treated 
treataMt  «C  the  Trusteeship 
Oouncll.  At  the  Moeeow  meeting  of  the 
OOuncU  of  Porelgn  Ministers  In  December  of 
1940  It  ras  agreed  that  a  Joint  Commtaslon 
of  the  lilted  Ststes  and  Soviet  commands 
In  Koreih.  with  the  participation  at  a  provl- 
slonal  Korean  democratic  Government 
which  a  as  to  be  set  up,  ahoald  submit  pro- 
posals lor  the  joint  consideration  of  the 
United  i  Itates.  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
*^"llf""  u  and  China  tor  the  worltlng  out  of 
an  acre*  ment  concerning  a  four-power  trus- 
teeship I  )f  Korea  for  a  period  of  5  years.  The 
Joint  CDmmittee  began  Its  work  at  Seoul. 
Korea,  o  a.  March  20  of  1940.  but  its  meetings 
were  sc  Joumed  sine  die  In  Msy  without 
agreeme  it.  We  have  been  most  anxious  to 
have  thi  s  matter  settled,  and  the  recent  cor- 
respondince  between  Secretary  Marshall  and 
Wotw^rx  Minister  Molotov.  begun  upon  the 
InltSatlvr  of  the  former,  promlaea  good  for 
the  Kor«ns  as  well  as  for  the  relatlonahlp 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
XTnlon  li  I  the  Far  East. 

In  tl^e  instuices  mentioned  above  the 
United  :  >tates  has  played  s  prominent  part: 
In  the  i  atomic  Snergy  Commission  her  part 
beei  I  distinguished,  marked  by  selfless- 
tm  I  wttta  due  regard  for  the  ssfety  of 

m  thi  fall  of  1943  the  United  States  Gov- 
emmeni  took  the  lead,  along  with  the  Cana- 
dian anl  British  Oovemments.  in  express- 
ing Its  rflUngnesa  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
9f  fundamental  sdentlflc  Infcvms- 
T  lis  statement  Issued  on  November 
IS  of  tJ  lat  year.  Jointly  by  President  Tru- 
man. Ft  me  Minister  Attlee.  and  Prime  Min- 
ister M:  ickenzle  King,  added  that  "we  are 
prepare*  to  share  (the  knowledge  essential 
to  the  t  le  of  atomic  energy)  on  a  reciprocal 
w  th  others  of  the  United  Nations." 
1  lasis  of  this  statement  the  Big  Three 
foreign  nlntsters  agreed,  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference of  December  194S.  to  recommend. 
for  the  xmsMeratton  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  tl  le  United  Natloiu.  the  establlahment 
by  the  [Tnlted  Nations  of  a  commlBilaB  to 
conaidei  problems  arising  from  the  discovery 
of  aton  Ic  energy  and  related  matters.  On 
tbe  baap  of  this  recommendation  the  Gen- 
ibly  of  the  United  NaUons.  at  lU 
I CB  Jkmuary  4. 194«.  estab- 
UalMd  t|M  Alamle  lawn  Commission.    The 


Commission  was  duly  constituted  and 
Its  meetings  In  New  York  on  June  14.  11 
In  the  meantime,  the  President  and  the 
retary  of  State,  aa  well  as  members  of 
Acheaiin^Jlienthal   group   and   Members 
Congn»s.    Mr.    Banich    and    his 
worked  nut  the  broad  lines  of  the  Unll 
States  policy.    The  plan  as  evolved  by 
14  was  submitted  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
mission  on  thst  dsy.    This  plsn  cslted 
the  esnabllshment  of  an  International  At 
Development  Authority,  responsible  for 
trol  (Including,  where  necessary,  account 
Inspection,    supervision,    msnagement. 
Ueenalng)    of  all  activities  in  the  field 
atonic   energy.     It    was   proposed    that 
single  state  should  have  power  to  prei 
tbe  oarrylnc  out  of  puntahmenu  for 
speetScnlly  defined  in  advance  by  voluni 
agreement    The  United  Statea  proposal 
the  in  terns  tlonal  control  body  a  degree  J 
autonomy  commensurate  with  its  reef 
bUlUea,  and  it  also  emphaalscd  that  th« 
of  the  veto  should  not  apply  in  the 

enetfy  matters,  h  slao  called 
Mfsfuarda  by  way  of  inspsctlon 
otber  meana  to  protect  complying  at 
against  the  bamurds  o(  vlolattona  and 


On  JVM  IS  tiM  toTttt  Union  had 
pONd  a  convention  ealllng  for  the  Imi 
diate  outlawing  of  the  production  and  \i 
atomic  weapons  and  the  deatructi  ;.  of 
Moritt  of  ttomle  utopowo     At  this 
It  aaeoMd  Aaettlt  to  reconcile  the  Ui 
States  plsn  aiul  the  Soviet  propoaal.  for 
Soviet  reprsaanutlve  look  the  poaltlon 
the  Ualted  Statse  propoeals  were  not 
able  as  a  whole  or  In  their  separate 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commli 
as  a  body  was   willing   to  agree   with 
provisions  of  the  United  States  plan, 
December  IT  last  the  Commission   adc 
the  principles  on  which  the  United 
general  findings  and  recommendations 
based.    On  December  30.  1948.  the  Cc 
slon  approved  a  report  to  the  Security 
cU.    As  accepted,  the  findings  and  re 
mendatlons  placed  in  this  report  consUI 
the  baalc  prlnclplea  of  the  proposals 
havs    been    consistently    advocated    by 
United  States. 

In  Bummarlalnff  hla  report  to  the 
last  Pebruary.  the  Prealoent  stated  that 
the  wi>rk  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  : 
Commission,  the  United  States,  owlni; 
unique  position  In  the  field,  has  ti.lc?n 
lead  in  providing  the  information  e<>9e( 
to  a  reasonable  understanding  at  the 
lem  at  oontrol  and  Ita  proposals,     * 
While  the  Commission  haa  still  a  long 
to  go  before  a  treaty  can  be  drafted  to  set 
llah  a  fully  effective  international  sj 
cantrol.  the  pirnrsas  made  to  date  Is  b< 
Ing."    That    Is   the   sum   of    the   work 
United  States  has  done  in  the  Atomic 


As  was  stated  at  the  outset.  In  this 
mary  count  It  Is  not  possible  to  elat 
or  even  preeent  a  mere  catalog  of  the 
numerous  and   Important   parts   pli.ed 
the  United  Statea  in  all  the  organizatloi 
councils,   commtsatons.  committees — of 
United  Nations.     It  Is  lapoMftble  to  do 
tice  to  the  work  of  our  edueotors  and  adt 
tlonal  leaders  who  have  given  their 
tbe  work  of  tbe  United  Rations  Sducatlc 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization, 
is  It  possible  to  dwell  on  the  stout 
our  representatives  hsve  taken  on  bel 
human  frsedom  In  the  United  Nations 
mission  en  Wmmm  Blghu.     It  shoxUd 
be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  clt 
have  been,  in  a  large  measure,  Instrumfl 
In  keeping  all  the  United  Natlam  organl 
tiona  aa  MQtag,  solvent   concoms   by 
tributlng  nuMWMlj  both  to  tbe  I 
Uve  and  operational  budgets  of  these 
nations.      As  it   was  suted.  our  sharo^ 
UNRRA  has  run  Into  billions   (direct 
trtbution.  ta.TtiOfiOliflOO),    Our  share  In 
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RKPRSSSNTATTVB 
^une  13  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  Tlew 
the  tax  bill  which  la 
[Trmnaa's  desk,  I  am 


Inserting  herewith  the  following  timely 
editorial  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Boyer.  managing  editor  of  the  Altoona 
Tribtine.  Altoona.  Pa.,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  11  issue  of  the  Al- 
toona Tribune. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

AMCXICANS    TAXXD    FOB    TBI    WHOLX    WOeU> 

The  power  to  tax  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  granted  a  democratic  government. 
Taxes  have  been  the  issue  upon  which  many 
a  government  has  fallen. 

Oxir  Congreesmen  and  legislators.  o\ir  Pres- 
idents and  governors  sometime  accept  the 
power  to  tax  too  casually. 

T«-o  years  arter  the  great  war.  this  country 
still  Is  under  the  btirden  cf  the  greatest  tax 
levy  In  all  our  history.  Most  of  our  paoplo 
had  expected  reasonable  relaxation  of  thla 
terrific  burden  with  the  ending  of  the  erar. 
Business  has  been  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  It  use  some  of  its  own  money 
aa  risk  capital  to  start  new  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, to  widen  new  business  horlaona. 

But,  now  we  are  given  to  undarstand  from 
Washington  that  although  the  Congreas 
psMSd  the  tax-reduction  bill,  Mr.  Truman 
will  veto  It.  The  Houae  has  a  sulBelant 
margin  to  ovorrlda  tbe  vtto.  Tlia  Sanato 
dosa  not.  That  maaaa  tbat  If  Mr.  Truman 
vetoaa  the  bill,  it  Is  dasd. 

It  requires  only  a  little  experience  for  even 
a  boy  to  realice  that  when  It  comes  to  spend- 
ing money,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit.  That 
a  man  or  s  government  can  spend  end  spend 
and  spend  endlessly  and  forever. 

That  has  bem  and  Is,  one  of  the  great 
principles  and  f  ailaciea  of  the  New  Dsal  insti- 
tuted by  Pranklin  D.  Roeeseslt.  and  to  which 
Mr.  Trtiman  and  hla  closest  advisers  sub- 
scribe. 

Tbe  President  would  not  cut  his  bxadget  of 
$87,800,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  yesr.  Hs 
plans,  so  It  is  said,  to  veto  this  proposed  re- 
duction of  taxes  to  bring  relief  to  the  people. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  America. 

Mr.  Truman,  we  feel  stire,  Is  motivated  by 
the  New  Deal  fear  that  tax  reduction  must 
mean,  of  course,  reduced  expenditures,  an 
sbhorrent  thought  to  the  bureaucrats  and 
internationalists  In  the  Government  who  ad- 
vocate Federal  bureaus  of  some  kind  in  every 
township  of  Amerlcs  and  who  are  urging  with 
reckless  abandon  that  America  set  aside  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  a  lend-lease  basis  to 
finance  the  world  back  to  normalcy. 

Only  tbe  people  of  America  can  halt  this 
ruinous  ideology  which  requires  that  the 
pressure  be  maintained  on  Americans  while 
our  national  strength  is  drained  into  Europe. 

Our  international  commitments  are  reach- 
ing so  vast  a  figure  and  such  a  vast  Increase 
is  planned  in  them  that  It  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  American  pepole  are  being  Uxed  to 
support  tbe  peoples  of  foreign  nations,  even 
to  their  military. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this.  It  is  a 
mad  policy  of  government  that  is  endan- 
gering the  very  foundations  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  further  evidence  that  once  the  power 
to  tax  Is  given  to  a  governmental  body,  it 
relinquishes  that  power  only  with  the  great- 
est reluctance. 

The  legislature  at  Harrisburg.  too.  should 
bear  that  In  mind  as  it  widens  the  power  to 
tax  for  local  governments. 

The  power  to  tax  can  ruin  a  city,  a  State, 
or  a  Nation.  It  must  be  used  wisely,  and 
with  the  utmost  discretion. 

We  submit  that  the  New  Deal  Government 
of  Mr.  Tnwian.  If  this  tax  reduction  bill  is 
vetoed,  is  not.  snd  has  not.  used  this  power 
wisely  or  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  people 
of  America. 

This  issue  can  go  far.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  ask  wherein  the  Government  derives 
Its  authority  to  tax  the  people  of  America  for 
the  uss  at  foreign  governments.  Look  at 
aome  of  the  more  recent  gifts. 


Aid  to  the  Peron  government  of  Argentina, 
a  reported  haven  for  Nazis,  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment heretofore  imf riendly  to  the  United 
States.  This  aid  to  Include  military  mate- 
rials. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  United  Statea 
warships  to  Latin -American  countries. 

The  famous  HOO.OOO.OOO  for  mUltary  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

•  A  contemplated  expenditure  of  millions  for 
military  aid  to  Latin-American  countries  and 
to  Canada  dtiring  the  next  10  years. 

A  Chinese  military  aid  frfan,  now  In  abey- 
ance. 

These  are  the  most  notable.  They  do  not 
take  into  account  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  loaned — actually  given — ^for  direct 
relief  and  economic  aid. 

Truly,  this  haa  become  a  tax  upon  America 
for  the  whole  world. 


American  Educatori  Provide  ConTindnf 
ETidenc*  That  Educational  Exchanft 
Foatures  of  H.  R.  3342  Ar«  Vital  Aids  in 
Crusade  Afaintt  Commucitm  and  for 
Ptsct — Stvdont  Teacher  Ezchante  Pro- 
▼itioBS  Cited  at  Payiaf  Greatest  Good- 
will Dividends  at  Smallest  Cost^tato 
Department  Record  on  That  Score  Ub- 
challenffed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  IBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  13,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  by  Its  affirmative  votes  on 
sections  201.  202.  and  203  of  UUe  n  of 
the  so-called  Mundt  blU.  H.  R.  3342, 
earlier  this  afternoon  did  real  credit  to 
Itself  and  rendered  the  Nation  a  great 
service  through  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
change of  students  and  teachers,  to- 
gether with  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
publications  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with 
other  countries  on  this  globe.  By  that 
action  we  took  a  great  stride  forward  in 
creating  the  climate  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendship  which  Is  essen- 
tial If  peace  is  to  endure  and  tolerance 
triumph. 

Some  pertinent  questions  were  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keete]  regarding  the  meaning  and  Inter- 
pretation of  paragraph  1  of  section  701 
and  while  the  House  has  now  rejected  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harness]  to  strike  this  paragraph 
from  the  bill  I  want  to  elaborate  just  a 
bit  so  that  the  legislative  record  will  be 
crystal  clear  as  to  the  purport,  the  intent, 
and  the  Interpretation  included  in  the 
language  of  paragraph  1  of  section  701. 
Our  colloquy  with  the  able  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KeefeI  high-lighted 
and  underscored  the  definite  and  specific 
meaning  of  the  language  in  question. 
The  following  facts  from  the  hearings, 
and  from  the  Federal  Register,  however, 
provide  additional  evidenci  as  to  how 
this  language  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
past,  how  it  has  operated  under  our  pre- 


vailing legislation  which  authorises  such 
a  program  with  Lctin-American  coim- 
tries,  and  how  it  is  definitely  understood 
and  agreed  it  will  operate  under  H.  R. 
3342. 

The  grants  of  money,  services,  and  ma- 
terials  referred   to   in   paragraph   one, 
aside   from   the   authority   provided   to 
make  certain  Government  publications, 
exhibits,  et  cetera,  available  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  Is  included  to  detail 
the,  process  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  pays  the  tuition  of  foreign  students 
which  we  may  select  for  special  training 
in  educational  institutions.    These  may 
be  public  institutions  of  learning  such  as 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, of  California,  et  cetera,  or  they  may 
be  great  private  institutions  of  learning 
such  as  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Princeton. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  as  the  program  has  op- 
erated  with  the  Latin-American  coun> 
tries  the  State  Department  scholarships 
are  administered  by  tbe  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  in  New  York,  n 
private  organisation  which  was  founded 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp.    Such  visiting 
students  would  be  screened  and  selected 
by  our  American  authorities,  their  enroll- 
ment at  American  colleges  is  handled  by 
private  organizations  such  as  the  insti- 
tute referred  to  above  and  the  payments 
by  the  State  Department  arc  the  scholar- 
ship advances  made  in  the  form  of  tuition 
payments.    With  this  understanding.  It* 
is  clear  paragraph  1  of  section  701  con- 
veys no  important  new  authority  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  invests  It  with 
no  great  new  discretionary  power  eveir 
In  the  matter  of  determining  which  edu- 
cational institutions — public  or  private — 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  foreign  student 
selected  to  prepare  himself  in  our  Amer- 
ican ways  by  study  on  an  American 
campus. 

EDUCATORS  FROM  BOTH  COLLEGES  AND  SECONSABT 
SCHOOLS  STROKCLT  XNIXMtSZ  STUDENT  SX- 
CHAMGE  AS  AN  AID  TO  FKACB 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
have  been  a  tragic  commentary -upon  l^e 
desire  of  this  Congress  to  promote  and 
preserve  the  peace  had  we  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  satisfactory  reciprocal 
formula  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  and  publications  with  other 
friendly  coimtries  in  the  world.  If  the 
world  is  to  use  right  instead  of  might  as 
its  directive  force,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  people  of  the  world 
come  to  know  what  is  right.  We  would 
surely  be  derelict  in  our  duty  as  Ameri- 
cans if  we  refused  to  share  with  others 
the  concepts  and  the  ways  of  life  which 
long  experience  has  convinced  us  are 
eternally  right. 

Yesterday  in  his  press  conference,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Marshall,  upon  whose 
Department  we  must  rely  for  the  admin- 
istration of  peace  promoting  and  pro- 
tecting policies,  made  this  highly  sig- 
nificant statement: 

I  am  unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  exchange 
of  students,  professors,  and  books.  Thea* 
methods  In  the  long  run  may  be  far  mora 
Important  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion than  broadcastioig. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  his  press  statement  yester- 
day. Secretary  of  State  Marshall  again 
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imirior  ed  COnfran  to  authorlM  this  com- 
prehetslve  progrmm  with  Its  variety  of 
oo]s  and  to  Include  the  requested 
encouifwement  for  carefully  selected  ex- 
of  students  and  teachers  as  a 
for  peace.    He  said  In  conclu- 


not  believe   tlMit   a  btU   limited   to 

would    glT*    thla    Oovemment 

tt  MOit  have  to  espials  It- 


op]  lortiaalttM 


the  rest  of  the  world. 


SXCHAMOEa   ABZ    NOT    AM 

WOWMITLA 


Speaker,  the  vital  force  of  educa- 


tion ill  creating  and  cementing  Intema- 


f  rlendshlp  ts  not  a  new  and  untried 


formula.    It  Is  not  an  untested  experi- 
ment.   Who  can  deny  that  the  famed 
Rbodi  I  scholarships  have  won  many  last- 
tag  ai  <l  understanding  friends  for  Brit- 
tain?    Who  dare  deny  that  the  Chinese 
scholarships  provided  years  ago  by  wise 
American  action  on  the  so-called  Boxer 
indemnities  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  the  warm  friendship  China  has  al- 
ways  demonstrated    for   America?     For 
the  pi  at  1  yn  we  have  operated  Iden- 
ticailj  the  same  stiident  exchange  pro- 
gram srtth  the  Latin- American  countries 
which  the  Mundt  bill  now  proposes  to 
ezpan  d  to  other  areas  of  the  world.   Who 
can  d  my  that  these  eonti  cts  paid  price- 
less d  vldends  during  World  War  n  when 
almoet  to  a  country  the  Latin -American 
counties  threw  In  their  lot  with  ours 
although  they  were  not   attacked  and 
made  valuable  contributlon.s  to  our  great 
battle  for  freedom?    Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  a  <  evlce  which  has  demonstrated  its 
effect  venesa    for    peace.      Surely    with 
atom:  c  war  threatening  the  world  as  an 
awest  me  possibility,  we  cannot  afford  to 
deny  ourselres  full  use  of  a  weapon  of 
peace  which  has  proved  effective  in  the 
past   tnd  which  costs  us  each  year  less 
than  :he  price  of  a  modern  super  bomb- 
ing I  lane. 

Du  Ing  the  past  few  days.  Mr.  Speaker, 
schoolmen  and  educators  from  large 
and  small  towns,  from  great  tmi- 
;  and  small  colleges,  from  second- 
ary schools  as  well  as  from  the  offices  of 
super  ntendents  of  public-school  sjrstems 
have  been  reading  in  the  papers  and 
heariig  on  the  radio  that  a  determined 
mlnolty  among  us  here  in  Congress  is 
oppaed  to  the  student  and  teacher  ex- 
chan  ;e  provisions  of  H.  R  3342.  They 
have  read  that  section  201  of  the  Mimdt 
bill  is  m  peril.  As  a  result.  I  have  received 
wall  ( rver  100  telegrams  and  many  more 
letteis  urging  that  I  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
tain thia  Important  section.  Perhaps 
soaw  «f  the  rest  of  you  have  also  heard 
from  schoolmen  that  you  know  and  in 
whoot  you  have  confidence;  in  fact  sev- 
eral I  if  yoa  have  quoted  prominent  edu- 
catoi  I  and  have  read  messages  from  for- 
ward-looking and  outstanding  institu- 
tions of  learning  which  are  participat- 
ing 13  this  program  either  with  Latin- 
American  countries  or  through  private 
scholu^hips  supplied  to  students  from 
othej  countries  or  programs  provided  by 
the  3tate  Department  under  its  tern- 
ponKT  authority  which  expires  July  1 
this  irear.  except  for  the  legislation.  H. 
R.  S3  42,  which  we  are  now  considering. 

Sli  tce  some  of  you  perhaps  come  from 
area  and  States  or  from  districts  or 
comi  lunities  which  have  not  participated 


ciUes 


In  this  student-teacher  exchange 
gram  for  international  xmderst 
and  enlightenment,  however.  I  am 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
sampling  of  the  many  commi 
I  have  received  on  the  subject, 
authors  of  these-  lassssgws  are  out 
ing  educators:  they  are  intelligent. 
ulate  Americans;  they  want  to 
this  battle  for  peace:  and  above  all 
challenge  you  and  me  to  give  them 
the  vital  force  of  education  an  oi 
tunlty  to  demonstrate  Itself  as  a 
for  peace  at  a  Jme  when  the  w< 
close  to  ruin  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
up  to  now  no  other  plan,  no  other 
gram,  no  other  organiiation.  an< 
other  force  has  been  able  to  keep 
permanent. 

Surely  in  the  face  of  such  calt 
failure  by  others.  It  is  not  askinfj 
much  to  give  educators  an  oppoi 
to  do  their  best  in  these  trying 
Who  among  us  dare  risk  dienylx 
cause  of  peace  any  effective  met" 
our  command  at  a  time  when  we 
test  so  emphatically  that  our  m( 
portant  single  purpose  is  to  pre&er^ 
peace? 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  refer  the 
of  this  House  to  the  following 
communications  which  are  a 
sampling  of  less  than  10  percent  of 
coming  to  my  desk  dxirlng  the 
days.  Let  no  one  shrug  lightly 
the  testimony  of  those  who  work 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
earth. 

Prom  Obcrlln  College.  Oberlln. 

Communism  U  utterly  anatbema 
and  I  ebould  certainly  oppose  any 
wblcb  it  might  become  more  effective 
country.     To  limit  exchanges  of   »t% 
however.  Is  not  a  way  of  combating  j 
Ideas.     Please  support  section  301,  the  I 
bUl. 

HowAao  RoaiNSOM. 
Head  of  Department  of  History, 
Oberlin  Ct 

Prom  University  of  Chicago : 

Hope  you  support  section  301.  the 
bUI.     Such   I  1 1  liaiUM  eaeentUl   in 
foreign    sttidents    %0    sppredate 
democracy.     Have  no  svicl— o»  at  any  j 
munistlc  propaganda,  belag  taoght 
of  our  foreign  studenu.     That  Is 
close  ofllclal  observation  during  past 
Such  exchange  programs  do  not   let] 
bars  on  Immigration  as  all  students. 
and   professors  are  admitted   on 
viaaa  and  are  controlled  by  United 
Department    of    Justice    and    mi 
must — leave  this  ootmtry  upon  ter 
of  course. 

WZLLM  P.  CtUMMEMUM, 

Adviser  to  Foreign  Students^ 
University  of  CM 

Prom  Service  Committee 
Priends.  Philadelphia: 

I  believe  cxehange  of  students  and 
Is  most  coostmctlve  step  to  dei 
American  good  will  and  to  Increaaa 
world  imderstandlng.  Critically 
In  advancing  faith  In  democratic  wsy 
at  this  time.  Strongly  endorse  yc 
especially  section  SOI. 

BxraMS  OasLMna. 
Director,  StWtiWl  Pre 


Prom  University  of  Iowa.  lowm 
Iowa: 

Thla  oniventty  ballevM  strongly 
tion  aoi  of  ICundt  blU  authorising 


Interchange  of  studen;* 

United  SUtes  and othir 

We  are  definlUly  op- 

imlnate  these  educational 


I  Viaou.  If.  Bai 
tnt,  VniversttTf  of  lowm. 

Missouri  State  Teach- 
ille.  Mo.: 

lendment  to  section  3C1. 
Kct  program  of  ezchanite 
kdrnts  with  those  of  othsr 
er  that  program  of  utmost 

rar  reconstruction  and  n 
kt    peace.     Urge    you    u»e 

feat   such    a  calamatoiis 

J.  W.  Jons, 
irthtoest  Missouri  State 
1  allege . 

I  University.     Nashvlll  e. 

lange  students  and  teach- 
Klty  for  several  years  a:id 
ipTi-nce  that  educatloral 
g:'.^i   importance  in  pio- 
Frnational   undwstaadlof 
tnslon  of  democratic  prac- 
intrlea.    I    urge    you    to 
ly   attempt   to   ellmlni.te 
iges  from  H    R.  S343. 
;H4ax.as  8.  JoKMsoM. 
resident.  Fish  Vniversitff. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

f^  Jewish  centers  In   United 

membership  of  460.000 

ck   your   blU   H.  B.  8S<:3. 

racy  and  self-defense  le- 

rest  of  the  world  to  help 

rlllsatlon.    We  urge  eoa- 

ir  bUl. 


\R€pre»e«tmtiva.  national 
tljare  Board. 

Endowment  for  Inter- 
few  York  City: 

ration  section  901.  llur.dt 
kchange  of  students,  teach- 
becauae  of  Importance  In 

^ange    of    knowlsdga    and 
jnal  understanding. 

irASD  E.   WILSOH, 

fie  Endourmmt  for 
International  Peaee. 

Ambassador   John   O. 
D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.: 
East  Woaianam.  Mass. 

I  In  peace  iba  nations  mtist 

Id  the  best  we  have  to 

Uvlng.    Student  teacher 

ea  this  on  must  Intelligent 

of  aoo  carefuUy  screened 

and  In  the  interest  of 

I  youth  hostel  Ideas  we  urge 

ipport  section  301,  ifundt 

>HM  O.  WiMAMT  and 
|oHN  D.  RocKKnu.sa.  Jr. 

^nt.    Wellesley    College. 

;e  Mundt  bUl  partlcu- 
encouraglng  exchange  of 

lIcAflS  HOROlt, 

tt.  WettesUy  College. 

tt  Catholic  insUtutloQ. 
(rslty  of  Milwaukee. 
I  doubt  that  even  the 
[of  our  colleagues,  who- 
be.  who  fancies  he 
behind  the  desk  of 
rofessor  and  who  fears 


that  our  Americanism  Is  so  frail  and 
fickle  that  contact  with  students  from 
abroad  will  sell  their  foreign  ways  of 
life  to  our  American  college  youth  In- 
stead of  having  the  result  that  our 
American  youth  and  our  American  con- 
cepts will  in  fact  make  a  lasting  and 
favorable  impression  on  our  visitors. 
Sir.  I  doubt  that  even  such  a  frightened 
and  frightening  American  would  go  so 
as  far  as  to  associate  a  Catholic  tmlver- 
slty  with  atheistic  communism.  Con- 
sequently, I  especially  call  to  your  atten- 
tion this  telegram  Just  In  from  Marquette 
University: 


s 


stand  by  section  301  of  Mundt  bill 
favoring  exchange  of  students  and  profes- 
•ors  on  reciprocal  basis  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  need  to  learn  our  democratic 
Viewpoints. 

OSOaOS  E.  yAiniSKBBKX, 

Administrator.  Marquette  University. 

Prom  State  ix'esldent.  Pennsylvania 
State  Education  Association,  Allentown. 
Pa.: 

We  have  had  two  exchange  teachers  from 
British  Isles  this  year.  They  have  done  mar- 
vriooa  work  In  creating  international  good 
wUl.  Two  of  our  teachers  are  in  Britain  and 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  Is  one  of  sxuest 
ways  to  build  strong  international  good  will. 

FaxB  W.  HoaLEa, 
PresidefU  PSTA. 

Prom  State  of  Kansas  oome  messages 
of  approval  and  support: 

We  hsve  had  British  exchange  teacher.  In 
letters  from  our  teacher  In  England  am  con- 
vinced that  exchange  teacher  plan  btillds  In- 
ternational understanding. 

HuoH  C.  Bktam, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Leavenworth.  Kant. 

An^  from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans.: 

Our  experience  with  exchange  students 
throtigh  the  years  Is  that  no  'orelgn  stu- 
dent or  teacher  ever  vaguely  stispected  of 
promoting  communism.  Our  committee 
which  observes  closely  the  work  of  50  foreign 
students  and  teachers  this  year  strongly  feels 
that  International  understanding  and  world 
peace  fostered  by  an  expanded  program  of 
international  exchange.  Urge  you  support 
program. 

WILUB  L.  TolfPKINB. 
Chairman,  Faculty  Committee  on 

Foreign  Sttidents,  University  of  Kansas. 

Prom  New  Albany,  Ind.: 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  Mew  Albany 
school  children  and  our  many  service  and 
civic  clubs  enthusiastically  endorse  our  ex- 
change teacher  plan.  Greatest  ain^  teach- 
ing force  In  world  understanding  WB  have  ever 
had.  We  adults  have  failed  miserably  In 
world  affairs.  Lets  give  the  chUdren  a  chance 
to  do  better. 

Habst  DAvmaoM. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Prom  Toledo,  Ohio: 

Understand  move  under  way  to  amend  H.  R. 
3343  to  delete  student  teacher  exchange  pro- 
gram. Since  1B41.  Toledo  has  had  three  ex- 
change teachers.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  exchange  Is  a  fine  move  toward 
international  understanding.  We  vmalter- 
ably  oppose  proposed  amendmenu  to  delete 
this  program. 

B.  L.  BOBBXB, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Toledo.  Ohio. 

Prom  Weymouth,  Mass.: 

As  superintendent  of  school  system  with 
an  exchange  teacher  from  England  this  year 
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and  one  expected  next  year  may  I  mge  favor- 
able vote  on  oontlnuatloa  of  exchange  pro- 
gram by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Elmeb  8.  Mapexs, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Prom  Union  Township,  N.  J.: 

Union  Township  has  had  two  British  ex- 
change teachers  all  this  year.  Prom  actual 
experience,  know  that  this  program  Is  of  In- 
estimable value  in  buUdlng  IntematUmal  tm- 
derstandlng  and  good  wUl.  Dont  let  sec- 
tion 301  be  deleted  from  H.  R.  3843. 

Chaxles  T.  Hassaxb. 

Prom  Bloomington.  Ind. — urges  ex- 
change program  for  defeat  of  com- 
munism : 

Exchange  of  teachers  and  students  best 
way  to  build  world  xmdcrstandlng.  Con- 
vinced that  Fuch  a  program  sells  American 
way  of  life  and  undoes  bad  Impressions  given 
by  many  American  businessmen  abroad, 
Hollywood  movies,  and  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Foreign  teachers  tend  to  Impress  on  Amer- 
ican students  values  of  oiu:  way  of  life  too 
often  taken  for  granted.  Russia  seems  not 
to  favor  exchange  program  lest  her  young 
Communists  learn  truth.  America  Is  made 
of  stronger  stuff.  Those  who  observe  and 
learn  first  hand  In  Uncle  Sam's  own  back 
yard  prove  otir  best  friends. 

Leo  R.  Dowuho, 
Adviser.  Foreign  Students, 

Indiana  Vniversitjf. 

And  from  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Bloomington  comes  this  word: 

Our  experience  with  an  exchange  teacher 
from  Britain  was  educational  and  a  distinct 
benefit  to  our  students,  teachers,  and  com- 
munity. Experience  helped  greatly  to  carry 
out  the  objective  of  international  under- 
standing. 

H.  E.  BnrpoKD, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Bloomington.  Ind. 

Prom  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

English  exchange  teacher  helped  us  greatly 
this  year.    Hope  plan  continues. 

L.  Faazxa  BAKsa. 

Prom  RockvUle,  Md.: 

Exchange  teacher  from  England  has  worked 
in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery  Coimty, 
Md..  this  year  with  very  great  success,  and 
the  plan  for  exchange  teachers  Is  so  vital  and 
helpful  nothing  should  be  done  to  destroy  it. 
We  strongly  urge  that  the  real  service  In  In- 
ternational understanding  through  the  ex- 
change of  teachers  should  be  more  fully 
tmderstood  and  supported,  for  it  has  no  sem- 
blance of  any  opportunity  for  fo-elgn  agita- 
tors to  in  any  wise  enter  our  schools. 
Edwim  W.  Bboomx. 

Superintendent.  Board  of  Education, 

RoekviUe.  Md. 

Prom  BloomingfBn.  HL : 

Firmly  convinced  educational  exchanges 
build  International  understanding. 

Geoxgi!:  N.  Wklls, 
Superintendent,  Bloomington 
Public  Schools,  Bloomington,  lU. 

Frcm  Kalamazoo,  Mich.: 

Kalamazoo  has  this  year  an  exchange 
teacher  from  Aberdeen.  Scotland.  This  lady 
has  made  a  grand  contribution  In  helping 
better  understand  Great  Britain,  and  our 
teacher  there  has  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Kalamazoo  strongly  favors  such  ex- 
changes as  a  means  of  creating  better 
relations. 

IxxT  Nuaxix, 
Superintendent  of  S^ioots, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on  my  desk  at  least 
100  additional  similar  letters  and  tele- 


grams from  the  educators  of  well  over 
half  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Surely 
the  earnest,  voluntary,  and  even  enthu- 
siastic signed  testimony  of  these  good 
Americans  who  live  with  this  program 
and  see  it  in  action  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  this  afternoon  acted  favorably  on 
section  201,  and  on  the  other  sections,  in- 
cluding paragraph  1  of  section  701  of 
H.  R.  3342.  It  is.  unfortunately,  also  true 
that  some  of  the  bitter  and  determined 
foes  of  this  program  of  educational  ex- 
change have  announced  that  on  next 
Monday,  or  whenever  we  next  take  up 
H.  R.  3342  for  final  action,  they  expect  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scuttling  this  portion  of  the  bill 
and  a  few  other  sections  to  which  they 
object.  And  some  Members,  of  course, 
are  opposed  to  all  sections  of  the  Mil  and 
all  efforts  to  establish  these  contacts  of 
understanding  and  accm^  with  the 
friendly  nations  of  the  world. 

The  fate  of  H.  R.  3342  and  of  this  pro- 
gram of  educational  exchanges  In  which 
th?  State  Department  has  rendered  ster- 
ling service  through  making  the  contacts 
and  facilitating  these  exchanges,  as  well 
as  paying  American  teachers  the  requi- 
site differentials  in  salaries  and  living 
expenses  so  they  could  carry  the  Ameri- 
can message  abroad,  is  In  your  hands. 
Your  action  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  will 
ring  down  the  final  answer.  I  once  again 
urge  you  to  support  this  program  for 
peace.  I  submit  that  to  devote  less  than 
$30,000,000  a  year  to  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing  it  unnecessary  to  use  in  the  blood 
bath  of  another  war  the  more  than  $11.- 
000,000,000  of  defense  establishment 
which  we  are  annually  appropriating  Is 
just  simply  good  sense  and  sound  action. 
It  merits  your  support. 

I  have  read  into  the  Record  the  fore- 
going samples  of  communications  reach- 
ing me  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  you  who  do  not  have  within  your 
Districts,  school  men  or  educational  in- 
stitutions which  have  participated  In 
this  program  and  which  have  learned 
from  intimate  experience  of  its  values. 
I  have  noticed  several  of  my  coUeagues 
reading  into  the  Record,  telegrams  from 
institutions  and  individuals  in  support 
of  H.  R.  3342  and  especially  in  support 
of  its  sections  and  provisions  on  educa- 
tional exchange. 

Now  that  the  word  has  been  carried 
to  the  country  over  the  radio  and  by  the 
press  dispatches  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  United  Press,  and  the  International 
News  Service  that  the  hardest  fight  is 
being  waged  here  in  the  House  against 
these  educational  exchange  provisions 
perhaps  some  others  of  you  may  hear 
from  groups  and  Institutions  which  have 
had  first-hand  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram. If  so.  I  hope  you  will  share  those 
messages  with  your  coUeagues  by  insert- 
ing them  in  the  Record  or  by  reading 
them  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
next  Monday.  Give  us  the  true  story  of 
those  experiences  and  those  recommen- 
dations, be  they  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, but  it  is  noteworthy  that  despite 
the  caustic  criticism  of  some  and  the 
suspicions  of  others  the  t^timony  and 
the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  Department  has  done  a  highly 
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service  in  these  educa- 
exclkanges  and  that  they,  together 
4ther  provisions  of  H.  R.  3342. 
support  and  your  approval. 
Speaker,  the  biggest  single  Job 
faces  is  to  take  appropriate 
1  ivert  another  war.     H.  R.  3342 
that  type.     H.  R.  3342  pro- 
weapons  of  peace  which  are 
by  the  State  Department  If  It 
equipped  with  a  complete  array 
needed  in  these  troublesome 
produce  a  climate  of  under- 
1  ,nd  honest  information.    Need 
Lhat  It  is  only  in  such  a  climate 
pern  anent  peace  can  flourish  and 
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HON.  SAIMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

IN  THS 
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Friday.  June  13,  1947 
Ifr.  Mo  X)NNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t  rtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Phila  delphla  Bulletin  of  Wednesday. 
June  11.  f947: 

vnanxo  m  a  caamai 


,  PvtrUlo.  boM  ot  the  AoMrteaa 
of  Itutlelana.  la  a  man  ot  tew 
Bilt  whcD  h*  u»e«  tbem.  Mpeeially 
fea  tiM  forfa  oC  tpttto«u,  bu  choiot  !••▼••  no 
111  ■Manlng.  Usually  b*  pr*f«r« 
w^  and  Um  mora  bUhhimiiti 
%!»  btttar  It  aulta  hia  patpoM. 
li  BOW  on  tbt  dtfWMlT*.  and  hla 
Mea  to  Vbm  fMteratlon'B  annual 
oonvantloa  ahowed  it.  Ha  threatened  to 
•spal  Ooii  T— nian  Kxakks  from  the  unl<», 
and  laabai  i  out  acainat  pending  labor  legla- 
laUoQ. 

That  1«|  lalatlon  would  dip  Petrlllo's  wings. 
It  wooM  rtvaat  blrlng  atand-by  mualclana. 
and  bar  in  employer  from  firing  a  union 
member  tv  anything  except  nonpayment  of 
duea.  Be  idea  that,  the  Lea  bUl.  aimed  di- 
rectly at  :  >etrlUo.  la  now  being  tested  In  the 
Supreme    :tourt. 

The  Pe  rUlos  In  the  labor  movement  are 
1— ponalbl  e  for  wbatever  restrictions  may 
bs  wrltte  1  twl*  law.  State  legislatures  in 
Aumbar  !  utre  ended  the  dosed  shop  and 
eurbed  lUilon  acUvitlea.  The  temper  of  the 
public  ha  I  been  aroused  to  auch  an  extent 
that  then  la  widespread  demand  for  the  ellm- 
taaflon  o    abuses  from  union  practices. 

Organls  ed  labor  will  do  itself  a  serrice 
by  gsttln  ;  rid  of  all  the  Petrlllos. 


Flaf  I  (ay  A<i<lrest  by  Senator  Wiley 


EXT 


H0« 


ni  TMM  I  lENATS  OF  TIU  UNTITD  STATB8 

Momdi  y.  June  18  iletrisUUive  day  of 
Wonday.  April  21) .  1947 

^TLEY. 


'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

1.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appi  ndix  of  the  Rxcoto  a  Flag  Day 
lelivered  by  me  at  a  Flag  Day 
eelebratlpa  In  Milwaukee  on  June  15. 
1947. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  add  res 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb»  I 
as  follows: 

OuB  Plao's  llaAwnto  oc  trb  Atomic  Aoa 

We  ar«  gathered  on  this  beautiful  spot  for 
the  purposs  of  "charging  our  souls  anew" 
with  the  love  of  country  and  the  love  of  j 
the  principles  which  have  made  her  great. 

We  have  assembled  here  under  the  Insptr-  j 
Ing  auspices  of  the  Kllcs.  just  as  In  Kiks'  I 
lodges  throughout  the  Nation,  men.  wos 
and  children  have  gathered  to  rededloataj 
themselves  \n  love  of  flag  and  country 

It  ts  a  pisawii  I   for  me  to  be  here  In  Ifll- 
waukee  today  to  greet  so  many  old  and 
friends,  to  make  new  ones,  to  speak  at 
hand  with  the  people  of  this  great  city, 
to  see  the  old.  beloved  slghU  here. 

It  Is  with  a  spirit  of  deep  humility  and] 
appreciation  for   this   privilege   that   I    wil" 
make  these  brief  remarks. 

•ii.Kirr  HOMAcz  TO  rLSO 

This  Is  a  day  more  for  the  silent  tribute  oCJ 
hearta  than  for  the  apoken  tribute  of 
words.    It   Is  a  day  for  reconsecratlon 
deeds  rather  than  by  mere  phrases. 

As  we  lock  at  this  lovely  American  banni 
of  yesteryear  come  to  our  mind : 


niThat  ahall  I  say  to  you.  Old  Plag? 
Tou  are  so  grand  In  every  fold. 
So  linked  with  mighty  deeds  of  old. 
So  steeped  In  blood  where  heroes  fell. 
So  torn  and  pierced  by  shot  and  shell. 
So  calm,  so  stlU,  so  Arm.  so  true. 
lly  throat  swells  at  the  alght  of  you. 
Old  Olory.  my  flaf." 

HMToaT  or  oia  sLoaT 

■very  school  chUd  knows  the  history 
Old  Glory  from  that  day  in  1T75  when 
OmtlMatal  Oongrsss  appointed  a 
tm  to  conaMtar  the  question  of  a  alngie 
for  the  Thirteen  OoHmtss.    This  action 
aulted  in  the  reoommandatlon  ot  a  "Or 
Union  naf."    Wa  reoMmber  that  John  Pan 
Jonea  hototed  this  flag  on  hla 
In  December  1775.  and  that  tha 
oivar  tba  headquarters  of  George  Washix 

Wa  remember,  too.  thst  It  waa  on  June 
ITTT.  that  the  Congresa  proclaimed  "that 
flag  of  the  United  Sutes  be  IS  stripes 
altemaUng  red  and  white,  and  that  the  Unl 
be  IS  stars,  white,  on  a  blue  field  represent 
a  new  constellstlon."    Thus,  today.  170 
later,    we    here    on    thla   apot.    Uks    of 
throughout  the  Nstion  yesterday  and 
honor  this  Immortal  symbol  of  our  Ut 
Today  U  the  final  day  m  National  Plag  Wl 
In   our  State,  as   proclaimed   by  Govt 
RennetMhm. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  we  take 
occasion  to  exmalne  Into  the  past,  the  pr 
ent  and  the  future  of  America.  Wt 
mighty  deeda  have  occurred  since  that  day 
1777.  What  great  sacrifices  have  been  ml 
for  America  and  what  inspiring  challenf 
face  us  now. 

Today  oxir  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  a  larger  populatlor^han  the  entire  • 
try  had  at  that  time. 

BSTTLB  OUB  IIAC  HAS  SXSK 

The  flag  that  fioats  from  yonder  mast 
been  altered  somewhat  in  design,  but 
convictions,  the  Ideals,  and  the  hopes  wt 
it  reprssentsd  then  are  the  same  today, 
to  the  same  flag  that  fluttered  over  the  ri 
Continentals   of   George   Washington    ^ 
they  marched  to  Torktown.    This  Is  the 
flag  that  flew  at  Bunker  HIU.  the  flag  tl 
went  with  "Old  Hickory."  Andrew  JacI 
to  New  Orleans,  the  flag  that  was  pierced  ] 
shot  and  ahell  at  the  Alamo,  that  went 
Custer  at  the  Little  Big  Horn.    It  Is  the 
flag  that  stormed  the  hetghu  of  Chapull 
pec,  and  soared  with  Admiral  Dewey  at 
nUa  Bay.    It  U  the  same  flag  that  the  dc 
boys  took  to  Chatsau  Thlsrry  and  the  Bat 
of  the  Argonne.     It  Is  the  flag  that 
hoisted  at  ths  South  Pole,  that  Perry  hoi 
at  the  North  Poia.    It  is  the  flag  thst 
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scars  ot  war.  Our  factories,  our  homss  are 
tntaet.  Hunger  and  'starvation  and  dlseass 
do  not  stalk  our  people,  as  they  do  foreign 
peoples.  EDTf  and  dlsUtist  over  boimdarles. 
dating  back  to  centuries  of  feuds  and  rival- 
ries, do  not  mar  our  peace  of  mind. 

This,  then.  Is  the  first  meaning  of  our  flag 
tn  thU  atomic  age — the  meaning  of  otirselves 
In  relation  to  all  other  peoples. 

We  are  not  haughty  in  cur  spiritual  and 
material  wealth.  What  we  have,  we  wish 
all  other  peoples  bad.  We  want  to  help 
them.  If  at  all  possible,  like  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, to  help  themselves  to  realize  the 
blessings  we  alone  enjoy.  We  want  to  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest 
will  repair. 


a. 


or  IfdCHEOBS 


The  second  meaning  of  our  flag  In  this 
atcanle  age  is  that  It  floats  within  the  view 
ot  erery  citizen  of  earth,  because  ours  Is  a 
contracted  world.  Man's  ingenuity  and  In- 
vention have  virtually  eliminated  time  and 
space.  Everything  that  we  do  on  our  aoU 
to  noted  by  every  other  people.  The  stand- 
ards we  Uve  by.  the  achleven»ents  we  make, 
are  duly  observed  by  them.  We  are  the 
custodians  of  the  light,  spiritual  and  politi- 
cal, that  the  teeming  millions  of  earth  long 
for.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the  light  never 
goes  out. 

In  the  atomic  age,  every  nation  to  In  every 
other  nation's  back  yard.  Jet  planes,  guided 
MiasUes,  atomic  energy— these  are  but  the 
opening  phases  of  the  new  era  which  we 
bava  entered.  We  must  prepare  our  minds 
for  discoveries  and  advances  within  the  next 
few  years  bolder  and  more  smaaing  than 
wa  hava  dreamed  to  date. 

S.   UMTRD  STATSa  AKD  BUSBU 

The  third  meaning  of  our  flag  today  to  our 
awaraneaa  that,  although  the  people  of  earth 
are  living  in  one  world  geographically,  we 
are  living  In  two  workU  spiritually  and  po- 
litically. Aaencat  flag  stands  today  In  con« 
trast  to  another  flag  already  flying  over  one- 
alxth  of  the  earth.  The  48  stars  on  the  blue 
field  with  the  rcd-and-whtte  stripes  con- 
fronts tha  Bad  flag  of  the  hsmmer  and  sickle 
ta  every  corner  ot  the  globe. 

We  are  contesting  one  another  not  only 
for  territorial  control  and  economic  resources 
control  throughout  the  world,  but  for  the 
minds  of  men.  Two  worlds  face  one  an- 
other— the  one  world  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  statlsm:  the  other  world  hsving  as  Its 
msjor  principle  the  doctrine  of  Individual- 
ism. The  one  upholds  the  right  of  the  state 
above  everything — the  right  of  the  state  to 
control,  to  destroy,  to  regiment.  The  other 
tipholds  the  right  of  the  individual  to  all  his 
freedoms,  to  all  his  natural  heritage,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  harm  bis  brother. 

United  States  foreign  policy 

We  are  giving  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
not  as  a  measure  of  imperialism,  but  as  a 
means  of  halting  communism.  Our  eco- 
nomic aid  is  for  the  pttrpose  of  preserving 
liberty  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
peace. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  In  diplomatic  conflict,  we  are  still 
hoping  to  reach  substantial  agreement  with 
the  Russians  We  are  demonstrating  the  will. 
Intent,  and  purpose  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  ask  and 
expect  the  Rtisslans  to  demonstrate  likewise. 
History  is  the  story  of  conflicting  ideas. 
Many  of  these  conflicts  were  resolved  peace- 
fttUy. 

Xvssian-Vntted  State*  differencea 
Hie  problem  to  not  an  easy  one  because  of 
these  factors: 

(a)  The  differences  in  political  Ideolc^^ 
between  the  United  States  snd  Russia,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Russia's  po- 
litical philosophy  aeeitu  to  operate  on  man's 
minds  like  a  fanatic  religion,  whose  god  to 
worldly  power,  and  which  to  worshipped  and 
served.  If  need  be,  by  ctumlng  and  violence  tn 


total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  indlvlduato.  Witness  Poland,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  etc. 

(b)  The  differences  In  economic  Ideology 
with  America  seeking  to  promote  freedom  of 
enterprise  throughout  the  world  and  Russia 
seeking  to  promote  economic  Marxist  ideol- 
ogy wherein  the  8tat«  owns  and  distributes 
everything. 

(c)  The  differences  In  spiritual  values. 
There  to  a  vast  gulf  between  our  way  of 
thinking  and  Russia's  way.  We  must  span 
that  gulf. 

(d)  Rtissis's  historic  fefus,  based  upon  the 
countless  Invasions  she  has  suffered  through 
the  centuries;  and  upon  the  atomic  bomb 
and  bacteriological  disease  weapons  which 
aggravate  the  fear  of  each  nation.  We  mtist 
antidote  that  fear. 

(e)  Russia's  new  dominance  In  the  world 
in  which  she  feels  the  new  strength  of  her 
more  than  70  amalgamated  peoples.  She 
feeto  now,  for  the  first  time,  her  abUlty  to 
realize  her  ambitions  of  centtirles. 

(f)  The  limited  nature  of  vital  mineral 
and  other  resources  such  as  oU  on  which  the 
modem  state  and  modem  mUltary  forces 
depend. 

Hopeful  outlook  vHth  Russia 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  these  differences.  I  have 
faith  that  we  can  achieve  peace  with  Russia. 
We  must  find  the  way  to  live  together,  to 
rebuild  a  war-wracked  earth.  Tato  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  be  innocent  and  blindly 
trusting.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  ever  re- 
member that  "Eternal  vigilance  to  the  price 
of  Uberty."  You  remem'oer  that  flag  which 
was  carried  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
which  showed  a  coUed  snake.  On  that  flag 
waa  the  Inacrlption  "Dont  tread  on  me.** 
That  to  our  message  to  communism  and  fas- 
cism today.  We  must  prepare  ourselves 
against  any  emu-goicy  with  the  most  ad- 
vaaoed.  up-to-the-minute  wespons  and 
training  as  Wiscoxisln's  BUly  Mitchell  would 
have  us  prepare  were  he  physically  In  our 
midst  today.  And  we  must  be  united — we 
mtxst  get  rid  of  the  saboteurs  within. 

But  we  wlU  have  faith  that  peace  can  be 
secured  through  peaceful  means,  and  we  wlU 
work  without  ceasing  toward  that  end. 

We  will  not  be  discouraged  at  temporary 
set -backs.  Yes,  I  have  every  faith  that  we 
can  make  the  United  Nations  succeed.  I 
pray  God  that  reason  and  Judgment  will  be 
bom  anew  so  that  true  international  tmder- 
standlng  will  resiilt. 

4.  MAiNTAiNiifa  AwaaicA  umicpAntiD 

We  ttim  now  to  the  fourth  meaning  of 
our  flag  in  the  atomic  age.  It  to  that  we 
must  pass  Old  Glory's  values  on,  vital  and 
unimpaired,  to  those  who  are  to  foUow  after 
us.  We  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  generatlona 
that  preceded  us.  They  gave  to  ua  our  un- 
matched liberties  and  abimdanee.  and  we 
want  to  do  the  same  and  even  better  for 
our  children  and  our  chUdren's  children. 

As  the  poet  said : 

"The  glory  of  our  present 

Is  to  make  our  future  free. 
We  love  otir  land  for  what  she  to 
And  what  she  to  to  be." 

Passing  on  otir  heritage  wHI  not  be  an 
easy  task.  In  our  midst  today,  there  are 
Influence-  which  would  subvert  our  Ameri- 
can philosophy  of  constitutional  checks 
and  balances.  These  communtotlc,  fasctotic 
and  other  Influences  wotild  set  class  against 
class,  race  against  race,  religion  against 
religion.  They  would  foment  hate,  envy, 
greed  among  our  people.  They  would  create 
strife  In  labor  relations  and  in  human  re- 
lations. 

We  must  antidote  these  influences  with 
\he  searing  light  of  publicity,  with  "the 
truth  that  sets  men  free."  We  mt»t  be 
alert  to  counteract  un-American  Ideas, 
whether  they  be  spread  by  word  of  oumth, 
by  deed,  or  by  the  printed  word. 


We  want  no  racketeering  In  our  land  to 
sully  the  flag — be  It  economic  racketeering, 
political  racketeering,  or  spiritual  racketeer- 
ing. YoK  and  I  know  what  a  racketeer  is — 
he  to  a  fellow  who  wants  to  play  the  game 
only  hto  own  way,  with  hto  own  methods,  hto 
own  tactics,  regardless  of  the  decent  rules 
of  society  regardless  of  hto  fellow  man's 
welfare. 

We  want  a  Ihw-abldlng  America,  and 
America  unlimited,  an  America  unimpaired. 

aOMS.   SCBOOL,   CHtJBCH,    AMD   INOOSTBT 

We  all  know  the  flag  can  fly  proudly  over 
the  American  home — only  when  the  famUy 
in  that  home  live  in  the  grand,  old  tradition 
of  thrift,  honesty,  and  decency — ths  kind  of 
sober,  old-fashioned  American  life,  in  which 
there  to  no  place  for  looee  Uvlsg  and 
thinking. 

The  flag  can  fly  proudly  over  the  American 
school  only  when  that  school  effectively 
teaches  the  youth  of  our  land  their  obliga- 
tions as  weU  as  their  rights,  so  that  It  pro- 
duces graduates  of  vision  and  Inltatlve. 
Such  graduates  build  for  themselves  and 
their  land,  know  their  civic  responsibUltles, 
and  do  not  ev.ide  them.  Tbey  are  the  kind 
ot  graduates  who  do  not  look  to  government 
to  support  them,  but  who  look  rather  to 
their  own  efforts  and  their  own  Industry  to 
build  a  life. 

The  flag  can  fly  proudly  In  the  chtirch- 
yards  of  America  only  when  the  churches 
effectively  teach  and  inspire  the  moral  char- 
acter and  the  spiritual  verities  and  vigor 
which  have  always  made  our  Nation  great. 
Such  qualities  can  be  a  vast  reservoir  of 
strength  in  fighting  off  the  moral  break- 
down, the  postwar  Jitters  and  the  postwar 
neuroato  which  foUowed  the  Plrst  World 
War. 

The  flag  can  fly  proudly  over  Amerloaa 
Industry  only  when  managenoent  and  labor 
Join  wholeheartedly  In  a  common  cause, 
dedicated  to  the  general  welfare  and  pros- 
perity ot  aU  of  the  people. 

Thto.  then,  to  otu'  Job.  Our  Job  to  to  so  llva 
our  lives  that  the  flag  may  fly  as  proudly  for 
us  lu  peace  as  It  flew  for  tn  soldiers  in  war. 

COKOUOaiOM 

My  feUow  Amertoans,  It  has  been  a  won- 
derful prlvUege  to  be  hdOM  in  Wisconsin 
with  you  today.  Seeing  you  gives  me  renewed 
faitb  and  oonfldence  that  America  will  be 
adequate  to  all  the  challenges  tip  ahead. 

We  have  today  expl<Mred  together  some  of 
the  meanings  of  the  flag  in  relation  to  tha 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

We  will  continue.  I  sm  sure,  to  carry  on 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  our  responslbUlty 
before  us.  living  gallantly,  oourageoitoly, 
making  our  ftog  even  more  meanlngfia  to 
those  who  are  to  follow  after  us.  Then 
Indeed — 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner  tn  triumph  shall 

wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  ths  lioaie  of 
the  brave." 


Charity  Medkal  Care  or  Natbnal  Health 
InsnraBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  aCONTAHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB 

Monday,  June  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoio  a  brief  radio 
address  enUtled  "Charity  Medical  Can 
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Natioti&l  Health  Insurance."  which  I 
prei  ared  for  delivery  in  Montana. 

)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


woui<l  b« 
■imeUoiM 


Ut 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


p  flMMpt  le  aM  Uiat 


or 
have 

There 
was 
as  follow:; 

My  fellc  w  Americans,  I  wish  to  talk  briefly 
•bout  the  cosu  of  medical  care — something 
which  Is  I  constant  source  of  worry  to  every 
family  In  ,  Lmerlca.  About  doctors  and  debts; 
•bout  ho^  we  can  afford  to  keep  our  children 
well:  and  about  bow — when  sickness  dec 
strike — w«  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  care 
need  wltqout  going  through  the  nightmare 
of  asking 

For  maiiy  years  we  have  fought — first  to 
have  the  problem  of  constantly  mounting 
medical  osts  recognized  In  Washington  and 
then  to  find  a  solution.  We  have  won  the 
■first  part  i  (f  the  battle.  Now  even  the  Repub- 
lican Par  y  and  Its  leadership  admit  there 
la  a  prubl  >m  and  that  It's  serious. 

The  flgl  it  has  shifted.  Today  the  question 
Is  not  wt  ether  something  should  be  done 
but  "Wha:  should  be  done?" 

There  are  now  two  different  proposals  be- 
fore the  C  >ngres8.  Republican  Senators  Tatt. 
Smith,  and  Donnkix  have  toM  Oi  liow 
they  thlnt  your  family  should  nt  mwlleal 
care.  Th<  y  propoM  latttf  medicine,  through 
pubUe  chixlty.  un4tav  monopolistic  control. 

Tbitij  pi  spcse  to  solve  our  national  medical 
•ar«  probem  ^  approprtatUm  two  hun<lr«<l 
mllUona  o  r  tM  OMnaj  aaeti  y«ar<  ThU  rooMy 
turnMl  ot«v  10  IIM  aiatM  with  in* 
that  th«y  iM  tl  %o  proTldt  car« 
10  %IWM  baopia  whan  atti  ti  m  graat  that 
%h»9  ara  ^  Ultnt  %o  pv%  IMv  tamUlM  on  pvh« 
M  M))plyih|  for  aMHt*. 

li  plUniUy  amaU« 
lat  lw«  parotN\t  «>f 
It  on  w«)rar« 
th«  shochint 
■tMMil  thai  tha  Amartcan  pMfta  aaoapl 
iiaia  lal  »f  M  th«  way  to  soiv*  a  prohtaw 
which  eo  ifronts  almost  tvary  family  In  the 
land.  Pi  r  Sanator  T*rr  has  tgraad  that  to 
|at  aid  \  nd«r  bit  bill,  peoplt  must  submit 
to  a  meai  a  tMt— that  is  prove  that  they  art 
poor  and  unabta  to  pay  medical  costs. 

Under  ;hls  Republican  proposal,  a  family 
asks  for  i  nd  gats  charity  or  it  geu  nothing. 
This  Is  t  hat  the  Republican  leadership  In 
the  Cong^  eas  aaka  you  to  accept  as  tha  answw 
to  your  iMdIoal-care  needs. 

The  ot  ler  proposal  now  before  the  Con- 
gress Is  he  national  health  Insurance  bill 
which  I  lave  had  the  honor  of  Introducing 
along  wl  h  Democratic  Senators  WACNaa  of 
New  Tori:,  TATtoa  of  Idaho.  Chavcz  of  New 
Mexico.  I  SFPSB  of  Florida,  and  McOaATH  of 
Rhode  Is  and. 

Inateac  of  grants  of  tax  funds,  this  bill 
Is  based  on  the  well-tried,  truly  American 
principle  of  insurance.  In  place  of  limited, 
relief  cs:  e  in  emergencies.  It  provides  for 
high  quality  medical  care — and  for  preven- 
tive care  to  keep  people  healthy  as  well  aa 
for  care  vhtn  they  are  111.  In  place  of  regl- 
mentatioi  and  relief  investigations,  the 
democratic  national  health  insurance  bill 
guaranteis  the  patient  complete  freedom  in 
choosing  or  changing  his  doctor  and  gtiaran- 
tees  the  loetor  hia  ftaedoai  of  Aolce. 

Under  the  aaatonal  haaitt  taoorance  bin. 
people  w  »uld  contribute  to  a  national  insur- 
ance fUEd.  The  money  would  be  collected 
by  the  federal  Oovemment  under  a  plan 
manantf  looally— with  representation  from 
tha  tfooli  lo,  ot  oowM.  but  principally  by  local 
dtiaens    epresentlng  vour  interests. 

Thus  jQu  will  see,  the  national  health  tn> 
Mioaoe  blU  makes  oara  available  to  the 
■loal  mtM  of  Amarloaa  olttaens— makee  It 
OfOttaWa  to  them  m  a  right  and  not  u 
HMHty. 
TIM  4tllt  MOHM  elear.  On  one  sltfe— 
mtiintaHon  of  patlanu.  t 
NllaC  ptogram,  an«  limliMl, 
•Karlir  Mltal  tua.  On  tha  ethar  iMa,  m 
MnkMUof  la  llM  MUoaal  haalili  inttimim 

tvolity    ■MAMOl 
Amarteaa  way  et 


•Milt 

tM"tl 

•karli: 


Medical  care  as  a  right  of  free  people  and 
charity  care  for  a  nation  of  paupers, 
is  what  the  American  people  want.    There 
no  question  but  that  the  people  will  demai 
national  health  Insurance.     I  hope  they 
voice  that  demand  so  loudly  and  so  clea 
that  all  Washington  will  hear. 


Your  Qances  of  Gettinc  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NTW  jasXT 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Monday.  June  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conorissioni 
RscoRo  an  article  by  James  H.  McOrai 
Jr..  president  of  the  McGraw-HiU  Pu» 
lishlng  Co..  Inc..  which  appeared  In 
Washington  Post  on  Thursday.  June 

This  arUcla.  enUUad  "Your  Chancoi 
QotUng  Ahaad."  sooms  to  me  to  go  to 
tMtnoo  ot  what  mado  tha  United  8til 
of  Amertoa.   Xt  meaiw  to  nt  that  thi 
wtU  »lw»yt  bo  h  penally  of  Ittdeml 
but  wo  must  not  put  a  penalty  on  )ea( 
ship,  The  whole  history  of  the  world 
proved  that  the  uncommon  man,  or 
man  with  ability  and  tood  leadership, 
vital  to  ttot  iueceas  and  happlnrss 
the  comBOB  man.  and  whenever  a  roi 
emment  uses  Its  power  to  tax  for  pui 
poses  other  than  proper  expenses  of 
emment.  the  future  of  the  people 
volved  is  In  Jeopardy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc( 
as  follows: 

ToTTB  CRANcaa  or  OrmMO  Ahxad 

For  ao  years  we  have  been  whittling  ai 
the  foundations  of  otir  economic  struct 
We  have  been  cutting  away  the  incent 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  to  increase 
ductlon   and  to  Improve  efficiency.     Unll 
thU  process  Is  reversed  soon,  we  risk  the 
of  industrial  stagnation  that  currently  af 
Great  Britain  so  disastrously. 

How  far  the  whittling  has  gone  is  she 
by  the  statement  at  the  end  of  this  art 
It  shows  that  everyone's  stake  in   worl 
harder  and  gatttag  ahead  has  been  redt 
sharply  ilBea  ttSi.    In  that  year,  anyone 
was  even  modOTately  successful  cculd   Ic 
forward  to  reaping  the  rewards  of  bis 
cess.     If  he  earned  S5.300  annually  over  i 
period  of  25  years,  he  could  retire  on  a 
fortable  Income  of  S3.000  per  year.     Or 
could  pile  up  enough  capital  to  go  Into  b\ 
ness  for  himself.    He  could  fulfill  the  Ama 
can  dreams  ss  phrased  by  Abraham  L'nc 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congrcaa 
1861: 

The  pnidant.  pennUeai  beginner  in 
world,  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a 
plus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
himself,   then   labors  on   his   own   ace 
another  while,  ard  at  length  hires  an( 
new  beginner  to  help  him.    ThU  is  the 
and  generous  and  prosperous  aystem,  wk 
•peas  the  way  to  all.  glvaa  hope  to  all, 
eoasequent  tnergv  and  progress,  snd 
profoatant  of  eonoitlon  to  all." 

Look  at  the  situation  to«ay.   To  retiro 
an  annual  inso«M  from  investmsnt  thsi 
buy  as  mueh  ss  ll.0«0  AM  In  itM.  a 
BMa  aeeds  to  sara  over  lll.OOO  a  year  for 
years,   Tbsi's  more  tbaa  two  sad  oae« 


rould  have  needed  In 
is  true  of  acquiring 

SXKCtSDf 

leeded  for  retirement 
and  one-half  times — 
ent — since  1929,  the 

te  has  increased  only 
srage  man's  chances 

re  really  slimmer  now 

something  new  in 

person's  chances  of 

during  1914-19.     la 

income  needed  fcr 

In  business  rose  by 

rerage  income  ro?e  by 

people   were   wlthla 

iiccess  and  security  la 

I  story  has  been  differ - 

ly  do  achieve  flnanciri 
'  percent  of  all  families 
|e  enough  to  build  up 

stake  In  business.  Iii 
all  families  sttainel 

success. 

most  important  rea- 
ich  mor  now  to  bulli 
tey  account  for  on«« 

amount  needed.   The 

by  higher  living  eoata 

that  few  peo|»le  ev«r 

i  Income  brackeia.     8  a 

away  the  lncentiv«« 

role  in  our  eo<uiom  e 

tUvaly  few  people  Int* 

ftwavar,  have  a  powet-* 

QlUS, 
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10  tour>fthhs  ot  ary 

A  people  RO«S 
drag  la  obviously  put 
It  It.  Thus,  wt  slat  d 
111  use  of  the  Nation  a 

Ing  we  stifle  Industrl  U 
In  productive  efil* 
le  smount  of  tax  re  /• 

IB.  Carried  far  enout  h 
economic  progress  by 
straight  to  indtistrlal 

multiplies  the  ris'cs 
capital    Investmcr  t. 
11  but  the  most  profit- 
restrict  most  expa:i* 
|when  profits  are  high, 
follows  a  lxx>m  aiid 
BO  doing,  contrlbutsa' 
In  production  arid 

)RKT   rLICHT 

lay  provides  an  obje  :t 
incentives  produce  iii- 
Brltaln's  number  one 
get  more  production 
Is  so  heavy  it  stiflse 
ace  more. 

arks  an  extra  ahif t  pa  ft 
led  earnings  to  the  tiiX 
le  Loudon  Economiit 
Ion  business  executivea 
fy  kill  every  incentl/e 
Ion.  In  short,  not  only 
seed  blighted,  but  lo 
;. 

Item's  trouble  la  thli: 
live  program  of  aooial 
on  top  of  the  heafy 
It  wars  and  trying  to 
Taa  rates  are  boost  id 
siperlenoa  proves  ts 
ivlde  eseeaslve  aoslal 
If,  It  ralsea  the  tsi 
allbs  and  smothin 
■o  lbs  undarlylif 
bvnefit 


rfa  MOT  TOO  LAT* 

We  in  the  United  States  hsvent  traveled 
as  far  down  the  stagnation  road  as  Britain 
has.  Taxes  amoiut  to  about  28  percent  of 
national  Income  here  as  against  about  45 
percent  there.  But  tmless  we  start  Boon  to 
buUd  up  incentives  to  do  better  work,  instead 
of  whittling  them  away  ss  we  have  been  do- 
ing, we  will  catch  up  with  Britain  fast. 

Can  anything  be  done?  Decidedly  yes,  par- 
ticularly by  tax  reform  and  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  living.  As  far  as  Interest  rates  are 
concerned,  any  large  increase  would  raise  ex- 
cessively the  cost  of  carrying  our  war-swollen 
national  debt,  and  hence  raise  taxes.  But 
some  increase  In  what  are  now  excessively 
low  interest  rates  may  well  be  both  feasible 
and  desirable. 

Action  on  the  tax  front  is  the  first  order  of 
business.  Otir  Jerry-built  tax  structure  is  the 
thing  that  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  cutting 
the  incentives  to  work  harder.  Two  things 
are  important:  (1)  Government  spending 
must  be  pared  to  the  bone;  (2)  the  tax 
system  must  be  completely  overhauled  to  re- 
move the  shackles  on  all-out  production. 

The  fifty-sixth  editorial  in  this  series,  pub- 
lished in  March,  outlined  major  steps  that 
need  to  be  taken  in  remodeling  Federal  taxes 
In  order  to  tnerease  incentives  to  individual 
and  business  enterprise.  The  individual  in- 
come tax  reduction  act  of  1947  la  no  more^ 
than  a  short  step  in  the  right  direction.  Much 
more  muat  be  done  to  clear  the  way  for  high 
pn^uetton  and  rising  living  standarda, 

Lining  the  blivht  which  taxes  now  plaee 
on  ii\v^ntivi<«  would  hvlp  cut  tha  hlfk  east 
of  llvtng,  Xt  would  BMm\iiate  freatar  produe* 
tion  anfl  greater  emeteney.  But  a  further 
step  I*  neeesssry.  Part  of  the  benentt  of  Im- 
proved ettstanry  must  be  passed  oa  to  eea* 
stnnsre  tat  the  form  nr  lower  prless, 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  fotlow- 
tng  precisely  tha  oppoalte  course,  tn  many 
eases  wagea  have  bean  Increased  all  out  ot 
proportion  to  Ineraaaed  productivity.  Re- 
sult—soaring  prleea  and  a  severe  equeese  of 
the  consumer,  to  which  some  greedy  exploi- 
tation of  war -created  shortages  has  also  oon- 
uibutcd. 

TO  otvx  ABn.rrr  a  crancx 

Our  basic  and  most  crucial  problem  la  to 
get  back  on  the  track  which  leads  to  higher 
production  and  improved  living  standards  all 
along  the  line.  We  got  off  that  track  in  the 
80's.  Then,  we  started  scrambling  for  larger 
slices  of  the  same  pie  instead  of  trying  to 
produce  a  larger  pie.  Now  the  process  of  get- 
ting back  on  the  track  is  greatly  complicated 
by  the  tremendous  tax  burden  growing  out  of 
the  war. 

Tet  it's  not  too  late  to  turn  back  from  the 
road  that  leads  to  industrial  stagnation.  As 
the  statemen  in  the  center  of  the  page  shows. 
we  could  restore  the  odds  of  getting  ahead 
to  what  they  were  In  1028.  Cuttii\g  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  S25,CO0.OO0.0C0  a  year  and  puU 
ting  the  tax  structure  in  good  order  are  the 
crucial  first  steps. 

By  taking  these  steps  soon.  Congress  can  go 
far  to  restore  the  incontlves  to  hard  work  and 
efficiency  which  have  been  so  largely  washed 
away  in  the  past  20  years.  If  they  are  not 
taken,  the  American  dream  of  getting  ahead 
by  haid  and  effective  work  will  exist  only  In 
the  history  books,  and  our  children  will  In- 
herit from  us  an  economic  order  without 
opportunity,  without  hope,  without  Uidlvl- 
dual  liberty. 

jAMta  R,  llcOaAw.  Jr., 
^•tident  MeOrsw-irUi  J»tib/(ininf  Oo^  Inc, 

voua  oMAitoaa  or  oamMa  ukmab 

To  sas  how  your  ehaaoes  of  getting  on  In 
tha  worlg  have  shanged  during  the  past  few 
tfseaitas,  the  McOraw^MiU  Department  of 
■eiMaiioa  has  calculated  IMW  ■ueh  It  now 
lalNB  lo  ssvs  sttuugh  to  ssquire  a  letiweat 
lateaM  or  a  somparable  suks  la  a  fcustaew. 
as  eoaiparsg  lo  whsl  it  look  in  1814  and  1188, 

TlM  objfsilvs  sal  to  an  inooms  from  la- 
vesUneul  equal  lo  la.oou  s  ysar  lu  IMI  iol- 


lara.  It  Is  avumed  that  the  eavlngi  required 
to  yield  this  Income  are  made  over  a  period 
of  26  years.  During  that  period  it  is  also 
asstuied  that  S4.000  per  year  (in  1929  doUan) 
is  spent  on  living  expenses.* 
Here  Is  how  the  flgtires  work  out: 

Yearly  Income  needed: 

1914 83. 078 

1929 6,  267 

1947 13. 221 

It  now  takes  more  than  fotir  times  as  large 
an  annual  income  as  it  did  in  1914  to  gain  a 
comparable  stake.  It  takes  well  over  twice 
as  much  as  it  did  in  1929. 

Changes  in  three  factors — Federal  Income 
taxee.  living  costs,  and  interest  rates — ex- 
plain why  the  Income  needed  has  multi- 
plied so.  Here's  how  these  factors  line  up 
for  the  3  years. 
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similar  calculationa  ahow  that  If  we  eould 
reduce  Psdaral  awandtlursa  froai  gIgMO.- 
000,000  to  8a8.000.000,0«0  annually,  laise  Ut- 
laraat  rates  by  ona-lanth  and  lower  llvlixg 
costs  by  18  peroeni— all  roallsUe  poislblliuts 
If  wa  malts  the  etorV-than  ihs  Inooms 
needed  to  buUd  up  such  a  rstirament  fund 
Wu\ild  corns  down  to  ISftOO.  The  chniicsa  Q( 
realising  thst  goat  wotUd  than  be  rsstc^red  to 
what  they  ware  in.ioai. 


Freetkf  Appropriations  by  the  Preaideat 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NSaXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBENTATITBS 

Monday.  June  16. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 176  on  AprU  22,  1947.  which  has 
for  Its  purpose  preventing  the  Chief 
Executive  from  freezing  and  making 
impotent  the  appropriations  as  provided 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  the 
Congress,  after  exhaustive  hearings, 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  public 
works  which  included  flood  control  and 
reclamation  and  that  the  President  de- 
clared a  "moratorium  and  screening 
procedure  for  all  Federal  construction 
programs." 

This  was  an  unusual  procedure.  It 
win  be  remembered  that- 
First.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  President  had  recommended,  to  the 
Conireai.  all  appropriations  that  were 
made  for  Federal  construction  programs. 
Socond.  Upon  this  reoommenciatlon 
the  Congress  tmanlmously  approved  the 
funds  for  thg  recommgnded  progriun. 

'  gsysral  oihsr  taslors  wsre  oaUliei  from 
Ihe  ealeulsUons  bseauN  Ihsy  wotiM  net  iMve 
a  ieelslve  effset  on  ihs  resulls.  Thtis,  ea« 
Islsnes  ot  sosial-eeeuriiy  pensMms  Mtd  re« 
tlie»eiu  funds  now  reiueee  the  U 
needed;  but  uaiale  I 
the  insonte 


Third.  These  appropriations  were  sent 
to  the  President  for  veto  or  approval. 
He  approved  them  without  the  slightest 
opposition  being  registered.  In  fact,  he 
signed  the  bills  in  the  presence  of  a  score 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  pictures 
were  taken  and  pens  passed  out  to  the 
spcmsors  of  the  bill.  The  President  said, 
"it  was  a  forward  stride." 

Fourth.  Congress  adjourned  on  Au- 
gust 2.  and  on  August  3,  with  a  letter 
dated  August  2.  the  President  stopped 
this  forward  march  and  made  impotent, 
without  approval  or  consultation  with 
Congress,  all  Federal  works  by  a  drastic 
limitation  of  their  expenditures. 

The  President  claimed  he  had  author- 
ity to  do  this  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
felt  It  was  beyond  his  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional rights. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Congress  found  It 
necessary  to  appropriate  $12,000,000  for 
the  emergency  flood  repairs  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Valleys.  A  million 
and  a  Half  acres  of  land  are  now  flood- 
ed, with  a  tremendous  loss  of  property. 
If  the  President  had  permitted  the  Array 
engineers  to  proceed,  perhaps  much,  or 
an.  of  this  damage  could  have  been 
prewnted. 

If  the  Prteldent  can  niUUfy  the  acts  of 
Congrosa  for  public  woikx,  he  couM  do 
the  game  for  a  pan  or  an  of  the  appro- 
prtaUons  for  the  mtlUary,  the  veterans* 
and  oUier  Important  acUviUag  of  thg 
Oovtremgnt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintain  this  it  entirg- 
ly  too  much  power  for  the  President  to 
havt.  That  section  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  under  wh^ch  he  claims  to 
have  this  authority  should  be  repealed. 
I  am  asking  the  Public  Works  Committee 
to  proceed  with  the  hearing  on  the  reso- 
lution which  will  prevent  the  President 
from  nullifying  the  appropriations  as 
provided  by  Congress.  If  we  do  not  do 
this  and  the  authority  is  once  conceded, 
then  there  is  no  limit  to  which  a  Presi- 
dent might  go.  The  Congress  will  no 
longer  control  the  purse  strings  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  and  popular 
self -government  will  be  at  an  end.  The 
resolution  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  that  Federal  pub- 
lic-works projects  and  programs  shall  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  extent  authorized 
by  law 

Resolved,  etc.^  That,  notwithstanding  any 
moratorium  or  curtailment  policy  hereto- 
fore put  into  effect  at  the  direction  of  the 
President,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers. 
departments,  and  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  proceed,  to  the  full  extent  auth<«- 
ized  by  law  and  the  limit  of  present  appro, 
prlatlons.  with  all  Federal  public-works 
projects  and  programs  coming  under  their 
Jurisdiction. 


Cyras  S.  Ealoa's  A^oaitions  to  Capital 
E3CTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAIf  A 

IN  im  UN  ATI  OF  im  UNI'iU)  fTATM 

Mofiday.  June  it  (IgpMtMvg  d«y  of 
Monday,  AprU  U),i94f 

Mr.  ICUMUY.    Mr.  ProildgBt.  Iharg 
Mi  many  niaorg  in  eirtulatton  to  tht 
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tabor 
dent's 


•ffcct  khat  Mvtral  iMdlnf  Industrlalltta 
have  gone  to  the  White  House  and  ree- 
led to  the  President  that  the 
>111.  which  li  now  on  the  Presl- 
desk,  be  vetoed.  I  do  not  know 
the  ccrrectnesa  of  those  rumors,  but  I 
find  Ir  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Sunda  y,  June  15.  a  statement  by  Cyrus 
8.  lat  )n.  Mr.  Eaton  Is  one  of  the  coun- 
eading  industrialists  and  finan- 
ciers ( ne  who  has  taken  a  great  pride  In 
the  c  evelopment  of  Industry  In  the 
Unlte<  States,  and  he  is  recognized  as  a 
man  e  ititled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican lidustry.  In  an  article  which  he 
has  cc  ntributed  to  the  Chicago  Law  Re- 
view 1  e  has  much  to  say  with  reference 
to  thd  proposed  labor  legislation.  He 
said  in  the  article: 

We  ^  fill  have  to  make  immediate  and  rad- 
ical cliangee  In  our  attitude  toward  labor 
and  oi  r  methods  of  dealing  with  labor. 


He 

We 

organltatlona 


urther  said: 

irlU  have  to  b«sln  by  muzzling  luch 
as  the  National  Association  of 
Manxi^acturera  and  by  recognising,  and  aln- 
cerely  regretting,  that  thar«  Is  bad  fMllng  on 
both  I  idea. 

I  ai  k  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle 1  nay  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

Thixe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  c  'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
aa  fofows: 

S.   Baton   Bum   CArtTALtaTa   Placats 

I — INDUSTIIIAUBT  WARNS  AOAINST  LrOAI, 

Calls  roa  Umtuita  or  ths  NAM 


LA8(  I» 

Cub  IS 


.  June  14. — Cyrua  8.  Eaton.  Cleve- 
industrlalltt   and   banker,   aald    today 
'to  avoid  extinction"  capitalists  win 
to    make     Immediate    and     radical 
in  our  attitude  toward  labor  and 
4ethoda  of  dsallng  with  Inbor." 
win  have  to  begin  by  muzzling  such 
as  the  National  Association  of 
llanu|aot\irers  and  by  recognizing  and  aln< 
Ngrettlng  that  there  Is  bod  feeling 
h  sides."  he  nald. 
in  article  entitled  "A  Capttnllst  Locks 
La  »or."  published  in  ths  current  Issue  ot 
qnlvsrslty  of  Chicago  Law  Review,  he 
labor  Icglalatlon.  saying.  "Let  no 
an    be    naive    enough    to    believe 
that  restrictive  legislation  wUl  be 
tffsctlvs  In  bringing  about  indus- 
1  armony  than  the  Volstead  Act  was  in 
dlsco\  raging  drinking." 


CmpAoo, 
land 
that 
"have 
ehan^M 
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"W« 
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any 
trial 
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Iron -ire 
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•Tlie 
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every 
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WABMS  CAPrrALXSSC 


■aton.  who  has  broad  Interests  In  the 

steel,  coal,  and  railroad  Industries. 

that    "capitalism    cannot    survive 

the  support  of  labor."    He  added: 

cnsualnesa  with  which -we  capitalists 

Drilling — nay.  even  eager — to  luvlts  the 

of  our  economic  fsjrstem  In  almost 

Industrial  dispute  for  the  sole  purpose 

thfrartlng  labor  la  utterly  Incomprehen- 

Labor  not  only   produces   the   goods 

(Jonsiunes  a  large  part  of  them;    labor 

the  votes.     •     •     • 

Eventually  (labor)   unity  Is  practically  a 

conclusion.    The  prospect  of  labor 

should  be  sobering  to  even  the  most 

and  embattled  capitalist. 

klso  believe  ws  may  ultimately  see  a 

alliance  between  labor  and  the  farmer. 

by  a  tremendous  expansion  of 

cturlng  and  selling  cooperatives. 

effecting  of  such  a  formidable  comblna- 

twalts  only  the  magic  touch  of  some 

ic  personality. 

if  capitalism  has  not  already  gone 
board,  its  continued  existence  wiU  t>e 
etely  at  the  m«rcy  of  an  estranged  95 
of  the  electorate." 


percept 

LAUDS  Liwia  rca  icsTBAiirr 
erwUted  John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  ths 
Unttad  Mine  Workers,  an  affiliate  of  the  Amer- 


lean  Ptdsratlon  of  Labor,  with  sssrcl 
dom  and  restraint  during  the  soft* 
trovsrsy  Isst  faM  and  accused  the  mlne1 
srs  of  working  "under  cover    •    •    •    * 
ishly  night  and  day  to  kesp  a  torn 
abuse  turned  on  the  miners  and  their 
through  every  channel  of  publicity 
urge  all  three  branches  of  governmi 
ecutlvs.   laglsiatlvt,   and   Judicial — to! 
down  on  labor." 

"Throughout  the  entire  time,"  he 
"John  L.  Lewis  never  uttered  a  sylli 
complaint  and  never  Issued  a  statement 
clzlng  anybody." 

Mr.  E.uon  said  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  miners  "will  be  productive 
told  evil  in  the  whole  field  of  labor  | 
Uons." 

In  sn  article  In  the  same  publlcatK 
ator  Watnx  Moasz,  Republican,  of 
said  the  American  people  are  "expect 
tlrely   too   much   of  labor  Isglslstloit^ 
panaesa  for  indtistrlal  Uls." 

"I  am  afraid  that  too  many,  both  in] 
out  of  Congress,  have  misled  themsei> 
thinking  that  a  maximum  of  industrl 
dom  In  this  country  can  be  attained 
ting  American  labor  In  a  stralt-Jackl 
added. 


River  and  Harbor  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR] 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  nxiNou 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA1 
Monday,  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.    Mr. 

er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remi 
the  Rzcoro.  I  Include  the  foUowix 
port  of  the  projects  committee 
Thirty-Seventh    National    Riverf 
Harbors  Congress: 

National  Rtvns  ano 
Hasscrs  Co* 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  i. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClzllan. 

Frtaidtnt,  Natioruil  Rivera  and 
HariioTi  Congress,  Washington, 

DcAs  Mb.  Prbswknt:  In  pursuance 
call  of  the  President,  your  projects  cor 
met  on  May  1  to  consider  the  projrct 
mltted  since  the  last  session  of  the  Nl 
Rivers  and  Hsrbors  Congress.    Hearl:-.?! 
afforded  all  who  made  appearance. 

The   committee   at   thla  aeailoo 
amlned  3S  proposals  embradag  all 
source  Improvements  with  which  thi 
gress     Is     concerned.     Including 
waterways,  harbors,  flood  control, 
servatlon,  reclamation,  and  water 
tlon. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this 
tee  is  convinced  that  13  constitute 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and 
ly  advanced  In  status  to  warrant 
ment.  involving  a  total  estimated 
$338,270,000.  Two  proposals  appear 
without  sufflclently  advanced  develc 
to  warrant  project  endorsement  at 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious 
titled  to  further  consideration  by  tl 
mlttee.  If  and  when  additional  Infc 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an 
status.  We  find  that  on  10  propc 
veys  have  been  authorized  but  the 
on  such  surveys  have  not  been 
and  we  therefore  recommend  In  the 
that  Congress  request  the  approprli 
thority  to  complete  reports  of  Its  ini 
tlons  and  surveys  as  soon  as  practlc 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  towai 
slflcatlon  by  this  Congress.  We  find 
poaals.  which  on  preliminary  ei 
appear  to  b«  desirable  and  needful 


lend  that  snglnssrlnu  and 
^tlons  of  survey  scops  b« 
with  a  view  to  dsvolop- 
jbsequent  authorlaittlon. 
ivsstigstad,  ws  find  H  are 
ary  data  or  sponsoishlp 
ilttee  to  reach  a  rsiison* 
their  worth.    Boasver, 
the  applications  sympa- 
bn,  and.  If  possible,  offer 
the  services  of  this  Con- 
la  solution  to  their  |»rob- 
tretoTt.  not  classified  '  hese 
.it  the  Secretary  :om- 
Ucants  concerned  and 
(      ,1  upon  the  recel:}t  of 
liUcratlon  will  be  glvun  to 

r^Mrt  sets  forth  1 1  de- 

snd  project!  ex- 
btlon  taken  thereon. 

h-9  taken  cognlzsn:e  of 
ri  ^  expressed  by  repre- 
iri  y  interests  conciirued 
,  iise.  and  control  of  the 
iresources.    In  this  period 

war  to  normal  peactlms 
)ltious  to  summariae  here- 
:h  reflect  both  Indhldual 
)llc  opinion  regarding  the 
Iter  and  land  reaouroes  of 
lummarlaed  by  yotu  com- 
kte: 

ind   more   wldespresd   in- 
^opment  and  utilization  of 

and     an     unprececented 

teneral  public  of  tl-e  Im- 
Jniprovemenls  to  thit  pro- 

Bnt  of  the  national  wsl- 

ty  for  prosecuting  an  ads- 
^gram  of  Improvemint  of 
rbors,  the  control  ot  flood 
latlon  of  arid  and  semi- 
Bonservatlon,  end  rtlatsd 
to  keep  pace  with  tlis  in- 
[Industry,  sgrlculturo.  and 
^ral,  and  to  establish  a 
\t  nf  national  emergency, 
sufllclent  annual  Federal 
th  v,-hlch  to  constru:t  ad- 
meet  the  Immediate  snd 
iments  In  accordanc)  with 
by  the  responsible  Fed- 
authorized  by  the  Con- 
States. 

tecesulty  of  adequate  ap- 
>roper  maintenance,  oper- 
projects  thst  hsve  here- 
•tcd. 

)lltty  of  continuing  nlzabls 
ling  programs  to  consider 
my  additional  projects  ad- 
slnce  the  war  so  that  new 
found  economically  Justl- 
ited  for  conslderatic  n  and 
re  appropriation. 

endorses    the   foregoing 

t      a  coordinated  with  the 

IIlvl*  In  order  that  thry  may 

~ie  resolutions  of  this  ses- 

ress.     A   large   backlog  of 

srlous  projects   has   accu- 

le  past  several  yea-s  due 

suspending  all  pub  Ic  Im- 

sentlal  to  the  war  effort. 

Jccts  that  were  In  th»  study 

irar  have  subsequently  been 

r<  ■   ^ly  and  have  now  been 

(      ;omics  of  the  projects 

d   in  the  light  of   In- 

tiie  cost  to  benefit  ratios 

favorable.    Their  construc- 

Ithaapproprlstlon  of  funds. 

spread  over  ths  entire 

ritories.  and  Island  poeses- 

in   estimated   construction 

lions  of  dollars.     It  Is  ob- 

ible   to   prosecute  nuch   a 

or  3  years.    In  fac:.  some 

:U  in  that  program  will 

sizable  annual  appropiia- 


4  to  t  years  to  oompleto.  Therefore, 
the  larta  backlog  of  projscu  now  autlMirlasd 
and  those  stUl  In  ths  study  stage  Bust  be 
considered  a  lODf-range  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  as  expeditiously  as  the  financial 
abUlty  of  ths  Oovsmmsnt  will  permit. 

The  committee  feels  that  these  projects 
which  are  particularly  Important  and  of  Im- 
mediate and  substantial  benefit  to  Indvistry 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  ths  welfare  of  ths 


people  should  be  earrled  out  without  undue 
delay.  The  premise  is  sound  that  public  Im- 
provements In  the  Interests  of  nsvlgatlon, 
flood  oontrol,  soil  conservation,  reclamation, 
and  related  ptni>oees  ultimately  return  to  the 
people  benefits  more  than  stdBclent  to  repay 
ths  Federal  Investment  in  thsss  improve- 
ments. Your  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  our  Congrees  and  each  sad  every 
Member  thereof  take  proper  steps  to  Insure 


that  the  Ooacreee  ot  the  United  Statea  appro- 
priate each  year  adeqtuu  sums  for  the  or- 
derly proeeeutlon  ot  a  balanced.  long-raoge 
procram  of  publle  works,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  ths  advancement,  development,  and 
strength  of  this  Nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Bd  sxacraoir. 

Chairman. 


APPBNSIZ   A 

(Letttf  B  following  the  project  ntimber  indicates  revision  of  a  prevlotis  application) 

Clms*  I.  Projects  emloratd 

Endorsed:  This  means  that  ths  committee  is  convinced  that  the  project  Is  uound,  needful  and  sufficiently  advanced  In  status  and 
should  be  promptly  constructed  In  the  public  Interest. 


Project  No. 


<e-R-3... 


m.. 
na.. 

7». 


73S-A. 


Nome  of  prelect 


tiacraiD«nto  Hirer,  30-loot  ship  ebannel 

TaiurtM  River 

New  Haven  Hwboraod  QoiunipLac  River 

Intneoastal  Wstervsy,  Jackaoavdle  to  Miami,  Fla. 
Btg8andy  River  waterway ^ 

West  Fork  Rlr^r  R«sarv«lr 

Appalacbiooi 


^ul|B 


Island 
Rlvw. 


UlCIisU 
lReaerv( 


,  and  Flint  Riven, 
oir.  Roanoke  Rlver^ 


St.  Andrews  lUy 

Lower  Snakr  River 

Bridfsport  Harbor 

fft.  Josephs  Bay  Channel. 


CalUomk 

Mwsachusrtti 

Cooasetieat 

Ptorkla. 

KenUKky.  West  VfarciBia.  and 
Vir^xla. 

WestvtogiBls 

Alatasnia.  Ocerfia.  sad  Fkirlds. . 

VirKinla  and  Norta  CaroUna 

Peaniiylvaaia .. 

Florida .M..~-.. 

Wsshlnitton  and  Idaho 

Coonectieut 

Ftorlda 


DIvWsa 


8.  P. 
N.  E. 
N.  E. 
6.  A. 
OR. 

O.  R. 
8.  A. 
N.  A. 
N.A. 
8.  A. 
N.  F. 
N.E. 
8.  A. 


Clou  It.  Proieet*  ekusifled  at  meHtorioua 

Mentonotis:  This  means  that  the  committee  believes  that  although  the  project  Is  not  sufflclently  advanced  In  stattu 
prssent  endorsement,  it  Is  marltorlous  and  open  for  further  conslderatioc  by  the  committee. 

to  warrant  Its 

PnJsslNo. 

NsBMofprolea 

8tsU 

IXviskm 

TV. 

Cape  Fear  RIvm  at  and  bsknr  WlhBlncton ^ 

Channel  ftom  Manteo  to  Orefoo  Inlet .' 

Nnnh  <~!tn>|jns  .. 

8.  A. 

718 

do 

8.  A 

Class  ///.  KxpeditUms  report  on  authoriMed  turvey  requested 

Bxpedltlous  report  on  authorlaed  survey  requested :  This  means  that  ths  committee  believes  the  Congress  should  request  the  engineer- 
ing authority  to  expedite  the  report  of  Its  Invsstlgatlon  and  survey  of  the  project  io  the  end  that  appropriate  ftirther  action  may  be  had 
thereon  In  regard  to  elasslflcetlon  by  the  Oongreee. 


FrcMsetNo. 


«sr-R. 
we.... 


TM.. 
714.. 

m.. 
ne.. 


ne 

711 


Nsne  of  projeet 


Dawambli  River  sad  OrecB  River 

AUs^soy  Riv«%est«asioa  of  esnallsstlon  rtom  Bsst  Brady,  Pa..  Is  (Masa.  N.  1 

BsdKlversMllnientaUon,  flood  ssatrol.  snd  rivercroaslng 

Masestlne,  lows,  harbor  ImprovesMaU 

Scioto-Pandusky  Conservancy  District,  plan  for  flood  eoBtrolsod  other  pnrposM. 

Klnratd  Creek  (flood  control) , 

Little  HIvOT,  Nlasara  FaUs _ 

Cape  Fasr  River  flood  eontral ....» 

Ssngatuck  River  Waatport  Harbor.. 

Previaoetown  Bsrbor , 


SUts 


w 

Panasyrvaaiaaad  New  Ysrk 

OkiahsiBaaDdTesss. 

Iowa. 

Ohk) 

IlllnoU ^ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

COOBSStlCUt ... 

MsMdiaartli 


Diriskia 


N.P. 
O.R. 
8.W. 
U.  M.W. 
O.R. 
U.  M.  V. 

a.L. 

8.  A. 

N  E. 
N.E. 


dost  tV.  Profeeta  recommended  for  turvey 

Becommendsd  for  stirvey:  This  means  that  the  eommlttce  believes  that  stdBclent  showing  on  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  made  to 
warrant  fturther  szamlnatlon  In  the  form  of  an  adequate  survey  by  an  i4>proprtal«  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 


Project  No. 


Toe 

711 

n%. 

m 

7»l 

725 

727      „ 

•m.'... .'.."'.  . 


Name  of  project 


Upper  Mononirabela  Rtvsr.  modemltation  of  existinc  navlfatlon  (sdbtiea. 
Niobrara  River  Basin  devslopaient  project 


West  Fork  River  dratnaee  area  snrvey  for  ron-ofT  and  water  flow  retardatkm  and  soU  enwion  prevention. 

Soothport  yaebt  bsilB,  sRlaneeinent  and  shrimp-boat  harbor 

Inland  waterway,  nuaiilw  i  to  Cape  Foai  River,  indndtnc  waterway  to  JackaoovUle 

Channel  from  inland  waterway  to  Carolma  Beacti. 

NeusT  River,  navigstton  and  flood  control 

Morrhead  City  Harbor 


8tsU 


West  Virrinla- 

Nebraska,  Wyosilnc,  and  South 
Dakota. 

West  Vifjrinia. 

North  CarnHoa 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


DlvMsB 


O.R. 
M.  R.  D. 

O.R. 
8.  A. 
fl.A. 
8.  A. 
8.  A. 
8.  A. 


P^-Sloaa  Plan— Or  Muaouri  Valiey 
Autfaority? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIQ3 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TBE  SENATC  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  16  ilcQislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Reo- 


ORO  a  very  able  gtiest  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  June  3,  1947,  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  Lelf  Erickson,  of  Montana. 
The  editorial  constitutes  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  Plck-SIoan  plan  of  Mis- 
souri Valley  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f<^ows: 

PICK -SLOAN  FLAW— Oa  KVA? — PSISCMT 
FBOOaAM  BTI.fcWXn  IMASBQUAia 

(By  Lelf  frickson) 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  Mlssotxl  Valley 
Authority  legislation  now  appear  likely  some- 
time after  June  ao.    Sentiment  for  the  crea- 


tion of  a  Missouri  Valley  auth<x1ty  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  valley  In  recent  months. 
Ftom  Missouri  to  Montana,  the  people  are 
learning  that  the  so-called  Pick -Sloan  plan 
Is  not  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
river,  but  a  plan  for  imderdevelopment  of  its 
potentialities.  The  main  stem  projects  In 
MlSBOurl  which  will  intmdate  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  unnecessarily  and  the 
destructive  zuiture  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Osceola  Dam  In  that  State  have  turned  that 
State  vigorously  to  an  MVA. 

The  fact  that  the  Plck-SIoan  plan  will  de- 
velop only  about  30  percent  of  a  leamon- 
able  minimum  potential  of  electric  powtf*. 
recently  revealed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  has  turned  everyone  sincerely 


t 
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Inura^ted  In  InduatrlM  for  Uie  West  to  Um 
propoi  Kl  MVA. 

total  faUurt  of  tht  Pick -Sloan  plaa 
I  MB  tld«r  land  problems,  water  crop  ar«M» 
•roaloii  control  and  conatnraUon.  rectntly 
polnte  1  out  by  the  regional  forester  at  Den- 
var  aid  Oovemor  Donnell  of  Mlaacurl,  has 

ghtad  to  paople  In  agriculture  and  in 
the  cities  the  Inadequacy  of  present  blU- 
and-p  eces  engineering. 
In  £  outh  Dakota,  the  proposed  Oahe  Dam. 

would  stand  as  a  barrier  to  navigation 
throuj  h  an  area  where  elevators  are  clogged 
with  rheat  because  of  the  boxcar  shortage, 
has  turned  the  people  of  that  sute  to  the 
MVA    troposal. 

Nor  h  Dakota  is  in  the  mldat  of  intercity 
strife  over  cccfllctlng  Army  and  Interior 
dam    u-oposals.  and  alarmed  at  the  effects 
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the  gtganUc  Oarrlaon  Dam  wUl  hsve 
on  he^  people 

Colt  rado  U  disgusted  with  thr  Army's  con- 
struel  Ion  of  the  uneconomic  Cherry  Creek 
Dam  1  tear  Denver,  and  the  recent  nearly  300- 
percei  it  increase  in  coet  estimates  for  the  In- 
Department's  Big  Thompson  diversion 
projedt.  which  has  been  Jumpied  from  t45.- 
OOO.OOP  to  •128.000.000. 

In  Montana,  we  have  learned  from 
^lendld  engineers  that  the  Pick-Sloan 
In  terms  of  river  engineering  alone.  Is 
ibout  60-percent  efficient .  and  would 
or  fail  to  develop  40  percent  of  the 
potentialities  for  irrigation,  power. 
:ontrol,  and  navigation. 
Hoi*  for  any  revision  or  Improvement  of 
the  p  anning  through  the  Interagency  com- 
mute (.  which  was  set  up  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  coordination,  has  long  b«en  aban- 
donee . 
Th4  fact  that  Congressmen  and  Senators 
of  the  true  inadeqtiacy  of  the  Pick- 
plan,  of  the  interagency  committee. 
and  df  the  inter-  and  even  Intra-agency  d:f- 
ferenes  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  large  measure. 
respo  islble  for  the  paralysing  reductions  be- 
iiade  in  western  development  appro- 
prtatl:>ns  at  this  time. 
Th4  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Mis- 
watershed  nre  fed  up  with  the  con- 
and  the  bickering,  the  sham  and  the 
shortcomings,  and  the  lack  of  progress  under 
the  P  ck -Sloan  procedvire.  Within  a  majority 
of  th !  Federal  agencies  themselves,  there  is 
a  del  ire  that  a  new  administrative  pattern 
b«  esi  abllahed  under  which  there  can  be  real 
unifltd  and  coordinated  planning  for  the 
valle]  and  Its  problems,  and  intelligent  ad- 
minis  tratlon. 


Pr4  sident  and  Coofrest :  Crucial  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  nxnfois 
THB  HOUSS  OP  RIFBBBSNTATIVKS 
Monday,  June  19.  1947 

OWENS.  Hfr.  Speaker,  iinder 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
I  include  the  following  editorial 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  14. 


ni  tsroiwT  AHO  oowaxss ;  cbttcial  tdt 


>eto  by  President  Tr\unan  of  the  labor 

would  do  more  harm  to  international 

than  to  industrial  peace.    Two-thirds 

Congress  may  override  a  veto,  but  how 

the  President  expect  future  coopera- 

!rom  Congress  if  he  sets  up  his  Judg- 

agalnst  the  carefully  considered  views 

than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and 

knows  far  more  than  ttaa  Prasl- 
about  the  need  for  ligMatlon  and 
the  way  the  new  law  will  maet  that 


Bepn  swatatives? 

Congress 
dent 
aboui 


need.  Congressmen  have  been  holding  i 
ings  and  arguing  among  themselvsaj 
with  constituents  over  labor  relatu 
many  months.  The  President  has 
poMSd  In  a  multiplicity  of  other  pr 
He  won't  be  able  personally  to  st\ 
labor  bill  adequately.  He  must  rely 
on  advisers  to  analyie  its  merits 
merits.  What  advisers  arc  as  relial 
two-thirds  of  the  Congress? 

In  foreign  aflalra  the  President  muagl 
stantly  call  upon  the  Congress  to  truM| 
because   his   source   of    Information 
Intimate  snd  his  responsibility  Is 
But  how  could  he  expect  the  Cu.   :i( 
trust  him  if,  when  iu  Members  a:c 
better  Informed,  he  showed  no  trus-  ,ii ' 
and  refused  to  follow  their  good  ;i.  '.■jl 

Furthermore,    the    Congress    knoti 
thinks  the  Prasident  should  know, 
international    Influence    and    our    dc 
strength   have  been  seriously   weak-nj 
abuses  of  organized  labor  power-    ::d| 
tlcularly  by  the  reckless  industrial 
or   1946.     Is  our  memory  so  short 
forget   the  serious  conditions   that 
the  public  demand  for  the  tnterveni 
law?     Unless  labor  as  well  as  mam 
Is  legally  required  to  fulfill  its  obltrntti 
the  general  welfare,  our  country  w  . 
Uy  deteriorate  and  our  Government 
moie  and  more  Impotent  to  protect 
terests  at  home  and  abroad.     The  "    rt 
wonder  who  pulls  the  strings  of     ur 
ernment. 

It  Is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Cc 
to  legislate.  The  veto  power  of  the 
dent  was  never  intended,  and  should 
t>e  tised.  to  impose  his  will  upon  the 
can  people  contrary  to  the  Juc 
their  chosen  lawmakers.  The  v 
Is  only  designed  as  a  safeguari  s| 
legislation  which.  t>ecause  of  mi 
haste  or  the  overlooking  of  Impor 
slderatloDS,  would  not  be  approved 
Congress  after  being  advised  of  its 
An  example  of  hasty  legislation  wi.  h 
oiighly  deserved  the  veto  it  got  was 
bill.  Another  piece  of  legislation 
deserving  of  a  veto  because  of  Its  it« 
ing  of  prospective  world  reconstruct  n 
is  the  lopsided  tax-reduction  bill  n^  a 
White  House  desk. 

But  this  Congress  has  given  to  thttj 
bill  ad  extended  and  detailed  consK 
which  cannot   be  duplicated   by  tha 
dent  in  10  days  or  10  weeks.     This 
tive   Judgment   should   weigh   more 
with   the  President   than   a   million 
from  persons  selfishly  affeetad.  more 
than  a  hundred  memoranda  from  put 
flclals    personally    concerned,    more 
than     the    well-intentioned    but 
counsel  of  intimate  advisers,  certati 
heavily  than  the  Intimidation  of  lat 
ers  who.  after  cold-shouldwlng  all 
for  cooperation   in  framlnc  wlaa  lf_ 
to  eopa  with  crying   needs,  arc  now 
tha  woods  with  lamentations. 

When  two- thirds  of  the  Congress 
pass  a  much-needed  law  against  vie 
position,   they   have  a   right   to   exj 
operative    approval    from    a    Presidanl 
cannot  fulfill  his  high  responsibilitls 
by  giving  cooperation   In   exchange 
cooperation  he  miut  obtain. 


Good  Adrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  j 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMI' 


IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  HVRBENTAI 
Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 


:oR0.  I  Include  tlie  fol< 
I  from    the    Washington 
le  16,  1947: 
Ltd  Limitation  Backd  bt 

BiUICCH 

ach.  elder  statesm  in  and 
}omlc  guide  in  twc  World 

I  weight  behind  blpartiaan 

cesmen  in  vu-ging  a  new. 
Ive  approach  to  tho  prob- 

ry's  overseas  air  program, 
imented  on  the  appeal  of 
a  new  appreciation  of  the 
aid  to  foreign  countries. 
Ivocated  is  sound  aad  slm- 
Id  be  underuken  iipeedily 

lid  bring  great  rcNults  in 
>r  all." 

.L  IN  UHX 

rved  that  the  formir  Presl- 
I  specifically  into  ptlnclplea 
Ivocated  In  the  pust.  and 
complements  recent  state- 
recovery  by  Secretary  of 
ihall.  Senator  AarMtra  H. 
Ibllcan,  of  M:cbigin.  snd 
Btss,  Democrat,  of   Vlr- 

however,    vievted     the 

[as  running  smack  against 

's  campaign  to  oiaintaln 

of  foreign  trade — for  both 

Kign-policy  reasoiu. 

;ed  that  the  record  rate  of 

|not  the  sole  factor,  was  the 

continued  rise  In  ]irlces  at 

view   was   expressed   re- 

R08S3T  A.  Tatt.  Republl- 

>rought  a  heated  rejoinder 

iman. 

sed  that  "our  limited  re- 
^trated  in  arena  where  west- 
In  be  preserved.     This  last 
Ibid  to  abandon  the  Soviet 
Bill  tea  as  areas  where  coop- 
expected, 
the  blame  on  the  Soviet 
billions  in  expenses  on 
during  the  last  2  years, 
jported  by  retiring  Under 
Dean  Acheson..  «'ho.  In  a 
it    at    Middletown.    Conn., 
icially  Europe  is  bleeding 
It    the   shock    and    crisis 
fnext  year  will  re.'erberate 
^orld. 
Mr.  Baruch  wrote  Repre- 
>OR>.  Democrat,  ol  Tennes- 
jverseas  aid: 
examine    our    p'oductlve 
irmlne  bow  to  dl'lde  that 
see  that  enougii  of  what 
IS  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
latlon.  and  then  ^  ow  mv.ch 
kbllltation  of  Europe.  China. 
|es. 

id  ing  Is  done  wise  y  we  will 
le  world  will  go  down  with 
[direct  our  aid  to  foreign 
png  priority  to  those  who 
Id  who  will  use  1;  to  help 
>ir  own  feet " 

town  to  favor  a  supreme 
lie    council    to    cetennlne 
could  contribute  to  Euro- 
iting  this  with  United 

lers   have   charged    figures 
have    been    liomewhat 
Bt  nations  seeking  help 

ipeting  before  the  United 

other  countries. 
Br  last  year  made  his  rouud- 

7f  food  needs,  requisitions 

tons.  Estimates  indicated 
;  could  supply  no  more  than 
|The   Hoover  study  showed 

•r  to  17.000,000  tons,  and 
ted  in  part  by  conservation 
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French  fallxire  to  cooperate  more  fully  tn 
Europe  Is  eoeting  tis  $100,000,000  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimatea.  Another  eeti- 
mate  is  that  full  French -British  cooperation 
ta  Suropean  relief  and  rehabilitation  might 
saTe  us  $780,000,000  annually. 


Too  Mack  Politics  in  the  Pott  Office 
Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  SONNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOX78B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16, 1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  in  reading  my  home  town  dally  news- 
paper, the  Crookston  (Minn.)  Dally 
Times.  I  observed  a  syndicated  column 
which  I  felt  outlined  rather  adequately 
tome  of  the  inequities  now  existing  in  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  several  classifications. 

In  addition,  the  columnist,  Mr.  George 
E.  Sokolsky.  severely  criticized  the  politi- 
cal manipulations  which  tend  to  decrease 
the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Because  I  feel  that  his  article  rather 
graphically  portra3^  some  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Department.  I  am  making 
it  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
disagree  with  Mr.  Sokolsky  and  that  is 
where  he  states  that  post  ofiBces  are 
"usually  dirty.  Ill-kept  places."  I  know 
that  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  these 
adjectives  do  not  apply. 

The  article,  distributed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  by  the  King 
Features  Syndicate  for  publication  on 
June  10.  follows: 

The  most  usual  contact  that  most  Ameri- 
cans have  with  their  Government  is  with  the 
post  office  and  the  postman.  The  post  office 
does  a  huge  business  at  a  deficiency.  Post- 
men are  poorly  paid  In  comparison  even  with 
other  Government  employees.  Post  offices  are 
usually  dirty,  Ul-kept  places,  except  in  those 
colossal,  ornate,  marble  and  grtmtte  build- 
ings erected  wastefuUy  and  beyond  practical 
needs.  Of  coiuse,  there  are  plently  of  ex- 
ceptions and  this  is  not  Intended  as  a  re- 
flection on  the  men  down  the  line,  but  on 
the  Incompetence  of  the  politicians  who 
operate  this  business  enterprise. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  the  politician  ap- 
pointed to  run  the  poet  office  is  usually  either 
chairman  of  the  Republican  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  therefore  lias 
no  time  to  operate  the  business  for  which 
the  taxpayer  pays  him  a  salary.  The  present 
Postmaster  General,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Is  not  around  too  much  to  manage  this 
business.  Its  policies  are  made  by  the  per- 
manent subordinates  who,  at  any  rate,  know 
that  a  stamp  is  not  something  exclusively 
for  philatelists. 

Each  year  the  Poet  Office  comes  to  Con- 
gress to  make  up  a  deficit.  Nobody  investi- 
gates why  the  Post  Office  has  a  deficit.  No- 
body tries  to  find  out  why  it  cannot  be  r\m 
efflclently.  The  problem  is  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  The  Democrats  for  15  years  wrangled 
thia  problem  without  too  ipucb  trouble,  be- 
cause they  did  not  care  bow  much  they  spent. 
The  Republicans,  who  should  shake  out  the 
waste  in  Govenunent,  take  the  Post  Ofllce's 
word  for  it  that  there  Is  a  deficit  and  decide 
that  one  way  to  make  it  up  Lb  to  add  $8,300,- 
000  by  a  new  tax  on  the  users  ot  seoond-claaa 


mall.  Iliey  select  aso  out  at  2SfiOO  users  of 
■econd-dass  maU  to  make  up  ttils  amount. 
And  they  Justify  the  dlscrimlnaUon  by.  the 
New  Deal  doctrine  that  the  more  competent 
and  sucoessfxil  should  be  penalised  In  the 
Interest  of  the  smaller  units.  It  was  gener- 
aUy  thought  that  doctrine  died  with  Harry 
Hopkins. 

The  post  office  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000,000.  which  is  more  thtin  they  are 
spending  this  year  and  is  twice  as  much  as 
dtiring  the  prewar  years.  The  types  of  pub- 
lications selected  for  soaking  are  metropoli- 
tan newspapers,  farm  Journals,  and  national 
magaslnes.  AU  other  publicaticms  wUl  be 
exempt  from  the  new  provlsiC'ns.  -  SmaU 
newspapers  are  exempt;  labor,  religious,  fra- 
ternal, and  veteran  publications  are  exempt. 

The  large  magazines  will  really  carry  the 
fxill  load,  which  Is  what  the  post  office  plans 
should  be  the  case.  The  15  large,  national - 
circulation  magazines  are  the  ones  that  are 
to  be  soaked.  These  magazines  generally  pay 
their  way  completely;  that  is.  they  paid 
$8,579,080  in  postal  receipts  agamst  $6,670.- 
832  In  ascertained  postal  costs  for  the  fiscal 
year  June  30.  1946. 

Now,  generally  si^aking,  very  few  care 
about  the  other  fellow  being  soalced,  so  those 
who  are  exempt  will  be  well  pleased  that  the 
load  has  been  passed  to  the  other  fellow.  If, 
however,  these  15  discover  some  way  of  get- 
ting out  from  under,  by  reaminging  their 
publishing  or  some  other  meanii,  the  deficit 
will  be  there  again  next  year,  tuid  somebody 
now  exempt  will  have  to  be  soaked.  So  pass- 
ing the  buck  does  not  solve  the  problems. 

The  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  dis- 
cover who  says  there  is  a  deficit  and  why. 
The  administration  ought  to  hire  one  of  the 
great  business  engineering  firms  of  this 
country  to  study  the  post  office  as  a  business 
enterprise,  vrlth  the  object  of  reorganizing  it 
•o  that  It  ftinctlons  right. 

Cutting  air  mail  for  spotlight  politics  and 
then  searching  arotmd  for  some  place  to  tack 
on  the  deficit  Is  not  a  btisiness  operation. 
Nor  is  It  a  business  operation  to  promote  one 
kind  of  mall  against  another,  air  mall  against 
ordinary  mall,  and  then  to  send  air  maU  by 
train  without  a  rebate  to  the  sender,  as  was 
done  for  many  years.  All  these  shenanigans 
represent  nothing  realistic.  Soaking  the  15 
big  magazines  will  probably  bring  no  addi- 
tional revenue,  but  it  looks  like  good  politics 
to  soak  the  successful.  Good  politics  for 
whom?  For  the  Postmaster  General  or  for 
the  country? 


Appointment  of  Ma^II  Advist^  Com- 
mittee Is  Repnbbcan  Motc  To  Replace 
Income  Taxes  Widi  a  Federal  Sales 
Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OV   KICHIOAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.  R.  1  was  under  consideration  in  the 
House.  I  tried  to  point  out  the  windfalls 
the  20  percent  across  the  board  plan 
would  grant  to  upper  bracket  taxpayers. 
The  rank  Injustice  in  a  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram that  would  have  given  2.166,923 
taxpayers  in  the  State  of  Michiiean  an 
Increase  in  take-home  pay  of  less  than 
5  percent  and  the  62  top  taxpayers  with 
incomes  over  $300,000  a  60  percent  in- 
crease In  take-home  pay  was  obvious. 
Tet,  under  the  backing  of  the  Republican 


leadership,  this  fraud  upon  the  American 
public  was  advanced  as  the  answer  to  an 
election  promise  of  tax  relief. 

From  the  very  first  day  I  laid  eyts  on 
H.  R.  1,  it  smelled  rotten  and  the  aroma 
became  more  nauseating  as  the  bill  pro- 
ceeded to  enactment.  But  the  awful 
stench  that  now  emanates  from  the  Re- 
publican tax  program  is  stifling  to  the 
olfactory  senses. 

I  should  have  realized  from  the  begin- 
ning that  H.  R.  1  was  fragrant  In  con- 
trast with  the  shifting  of  the  tax  load  to 
the  people  in  the  low  income  groups  that 
Is  now  in  evidence.  When  testimony  of 
outside  witnesses  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.  R.  1  was  limited 
to  Mr.  Roswell  Magill.  the  Wall  Street 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  John  Hanes.  the  New 
York  banker  and  business  executive,  the 
Democrats  on  the  committee  protested 
that  the  views  of  these  gentlemen  on 
Federal  tax  matters  were  already  known. 
Both  of  them  probably  are  In  the  Income 
brackets  where  the  Increase  in  take- 
home  pay  from  H.  R.  1  amounts  to 
aroimd  $20  an  hour  in  comparison  with 
the  4  or  5  cents  an  hour  for  people  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  6o  we  ex- 
pected them  to  favor  H.  R.  1,  But  I  won- 
dered at  the  time  why  both  Mr.  Hanes 
and  Mr.  Magill  should  go  out  of  their  way 
to  present  to  the  committee  their  views 
on  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Magill  advised: 

I  would  like  to  see  the  excise  tax  system 
strengthened. 

And  further: 

I  know  It  was  not  very  many  years  ago 
when  40  percent  of  the  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  used  to  be  produced  by  ex- 
cises. Now.  as  you  (Mr.  Gkakhabt]  say.  It  Is 
less  than  90.  My  feeling  would  be  that  It 
should  be  at  least  25,  and  the  system  as  a 
whole  would  be  more  stable  for  good  Umea 
and  bad  if  it  were  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hanes  said  at  page  196  of  the  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  1: 

I  have  advocated  a  sales  tax  because  I  think 
we  have  to  get  the  revenue  where  the  revenue 
is,  and  we  are  going  to  be  pressed  very  hard 
for  revenue  in  the  next  few  years. 

So  Dr.  Magill  and  Mr.  Hanes  coim- 
seled  the  prompt  enactment  of  H.  R.  1 
to  stimulate  managerial  incentive  and 
venture  capital  Investment.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  they  urged  that  revenue  re- 
quirements Justify  the  enactment  of  ad- 
ditional Federal  excise  taxes,  or  even  a 
sales  tax. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  gentlemoi 
that  they  were  honest.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  hide — as  did  the  Republican 
majority  In  the  Congress — their  real  in- 
tention to  shift  the  tax  load  of  the 
wealthy  to  the  poor  through  a  sales  tax. 
No,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  along  the  line  the 
people  were  assured  that  not  only  could 
there  be  income-tax  reduction,  but  debt 
retirement  as  well. 

It  Is  only  recently,  since  H.  R.  1  passed 
the  House,  that  the  RepubUcan  tax  lead- 
ers have  revealed  that  they  secretly 
agreed  with  Mr.  Magill  and  Mr.  Hanes 
about  enactment  of  a  Federal  sales  tax. 
In  the  current  hearings  of  the  committee 
on  the  1948  tax  revision  a  witness  on 
May  28  was  urging  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  transportation  of  property.  This  tax 
is  one  of  the  most  regressive  excises  and 
Increases  the  cost  even  of  the  poor  man's 
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n  questioning  the  witness,  Chair- 
I  inrrsoN  asserted: 

4re  now  undertaking  a  revision  of  the 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  committee  to 

to  shift  much  of  the  burden  that  is 

carried  by  the  income-tax  group, 

includes  almost  everyone,  over  to  the 

at  least  in  part,  because  the  Income 

a  reliable  soxirce  of  income  in  time* 

or  recession. 


depi  esslon 


Anc 


he  said: 
ObvDusly.  if  we  are  going  to  extend  the 


Held  we  will  have  to  include  a  great 
terns  that  are  not  now  included.  It 
thought  of  the  committee  that  per- 
tie  revenue  derived  from  excises  should 
islde  Into  a  fund  that  could  be  called 
retirement  tax  fund. 


81n(  e  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  four 
or  0>e  majority  committee  members 
have  dared  to  discuss  this  scheme  to 
enact  a  Federal  sales  tax  or  a  host  of 
excises — which  are  nothing  more  than 
sales   axes. 

The  implementation  of  the  plan  has 
presented  its  complications,  however. 
WithJH.  R.  1  awaiting  enactment  under 
the  t  leory  that  revenues  now  afford  a 
surpl  IS  to  provide  tax  relief  for  the 
wealt  \y,  it  was  a  bit  embarrassing  to  be 
talklrg  of  sales  taxes  and  new  sources 
of  re^  enue.  So  it  was  agreed  to  lie  low 
until  a.  R  1  had  cleared  the  Congress. 

Ha  dly  had  this  happened,  however. 

when  appointment  by  the  chairman  of 

t,^^e  Cammittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  a 

Sped  il  Tax  Study  Committee  was  an- 

noun  ;ed. 

Nov.  what  is  the  significance  of  an 
ftdvls)ry  tax  study  committee,  you  may 
inqui-e.  Where  do  they  enter  into  the 
pictu  e?  Well,  that  is  a  mighty  good 
quest  on — and  the  answer  is  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  business  in  the 
enactment  of  tax  legislation.  That  is 
the  Job  of  the  Congress,  its  committees. 
and  its  employees.  Of  course,  we  want 
all  the  information  we  can  get.  In  open 
hearings,  but  there  is  no  place  for  In- 
divid lals  from  industry  or  private  law 
pract  ce  in  the  closed  sessions  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Th(  '■  appointment  of  Dr.  Magill  to  head 
the  t{  X  advisory  group  is  now  the  obvious 
step  1 0  obtain  a  mantle  of  academic  and 
profe  jsional  respectability  with  which  to 
dress  up  the  Republican  design  to  reduce 
Income  taxes  upon  the  rich  and  substi- 
tute i  sales  tax  upon  the  poor.  But  it 
will  t  ike  more  sugar  than  Mr.  J.  Cheever 
Cowtin  and  all  his  National  Association 
of  M£  nuf  acturers  can  produce  to  sweeten 
the  b  tter  pill  of  a  sales  tax  for  the  Amer- 
ican  )ublic  to  swallow. 

It  '  rould  have  been  more  deceptive  to 
have  selected  an  advisory  group  whose 
sales- tax  inclinations  were  not  so  well 
advertised.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ForandI  so  conclu- 
sivelj  demonstrated  last  Thursday,  this 
tax-s  ;udy  committee  is  preponderantly 
in  favor  of  excise  or  sales  taxes  as  a 
majo '  source  of  Federal  revenues. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  Republican 
advo<ates  of  sales  taxation  for  years. 
Andy  Mellon  gave  us  a  taste  of  reduclnf 
Incoii  le  taxes  which  later  was  considered 
to  n<  :esattate  the  temporary  imposition 
of  e::cl8e  taxes.  But  throughout  my 
caree  r  in  Congress.  I  have  fought  agi^nst 
fxcls)  I  taJBM  and  sales  taxes  at  every  turn. 


I  know — as  Dr.  Magill  and  his 
know — that  sales  taxes  fall  heavic 
those  least  able  to  pay.    As  recent 
February  5.  1947.  I  said  on  the  flc 
the  House  that — 

The  wartime  excise  taxes  borne  by  the  i 
sumer  should  be  reduced  at  the  earliMt{ 
sible  date  in  accordance  with  the  pleci.e 
the  American   people  upon  my  motion  j 
insistence  at  the  time  of  their  enactmant 

Now,  the  Republican  scheme  It 
only  to  make  these  taxes  permanei 
to  greatly  broaden  the  excise-tax 
and  enact  a  Federal  sales  tax.   The 
cial  Journals  of  Wall  Street,  who  ai 
best  jud^  of  what  Neighbor  Ma| 
thinking,  are  in  accord  that  his  api 
ment  underscores  the  trend   to\ 
sales  tax.    And  to  remove  any 
doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Impi 
might  be  erroneous,  let  us  rememb<^r  I 
Dr.  Magill  and  Mr.  Hanes.  in  t<    ill 
before  our  committee  In  support  of 
1,  both  favored  the  sales  tax  as  an 
nate  source  of  revenue. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Ji 
1947.  states: 

The  emphasis  In  Congress  Is  shift  Inff  1 
tax  relief  to  tax  law  revision,  meanl 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

And  further: 

Republican  ideas  are  mirrored  in  the  : 
Ing  ot  Boawell  Magill  to  bead  a  Waj 
Mean*  Coaunltte*  tax  study  group. 

Mr.  MagUl.  former  Under  Secretary 
Treasury,  has  been  chairman  of  the  pi 
financed  committee  on   postwar   tax 
He  supported  OOP  plans  for  a  30 
tax   cut   across   the   board.     His   tax 
group  recommends  higher  excises,  andi 
gests   the   possibility   of   a   5   percent 
sales  tax.  along  with  other  major  r« 
In  the  tax  law  that  would  immediately 
fit   stockholders,   families   with    taxabi 
above   the   first   surtax   brackcVl 
that  encounter  temporary 
cial  hardahlpa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
my  remarks  I  insert  the  article  in 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcons] 

TAX  KXPOST — a  SPXCIAL  BUMMAKT  AND 

or  mnsAi.  ajto  stats  tax  mcvxLori 

Big  budgets  threaten  to  hamper 
ductlon  for  at  least  2  years. 

Despite  strenuous  Repubican  trli 
now  appears  that  Federal  spending 
1M8  fiscal  year  will  not  be  leas  than 
000.000  and  may  be  closer  to  $35, 000 j 
Knthualastlc  economy  advocates  hop*  ' 
two  or  three  billion  dollars  from  this 
in  the  followteg  flKal  period.    This 
no  new  large  demands  for  foreign  nU 
that  la  a  big  aasimiptlon.    The  1940 
will   be   written   in   the   IMS   election 
and  Republican  leaders  already  are 
the  word  that  they  wUl  b«  more  gei 
next  year  in  approinlatlng  funds  for 
ation  project*  and  other  domestic  pi 

This   means    tax    thinking   wiU    b« 
ahadowed  by  budgets  well  in  excess 
000.000.000  at  least  imtU  June  30,  1( 
proposed  10.5  percent  to  30  percent 
tax  cut.  now  on  President  Truman's 
would  reduce  Federal  revenues  by  14  .i 
000,  leaving  only  a  modest  surplus  to] 
the  public  debt  and  hedge  against  tha 
blUty  of  lower  revenues   and   Internal 
emergencies.     The  emphaals  In  Con| 
T*itf**T^  from  tax  relief  to  tax  law 
■Maalag  redistribution  of  the  tax  bt 

Representative  GaASHAaT  la  putt 
flntahlng  touchaa  on  an  oouUbua  tax 
ure.  It  has  developed  Into  a  much 
•mbiuous  piece  ot  l«i|talatloii  than  Mr. 


proposes  a  nearly  uni- 

'8  excise  levy  of  7  to  10 

Id  make  up  revenues  lost 

rease  in  personal  exemp- 

icuse  some  30,000.000  tax- 

le   taxes,    Mr.   Okakhabt 

Ileal  shift  than  most  Re- 
le  Democrats  already  are 
ig  it  imposes  greater  bur- 
ae  earners.     The  Repub* 
Ivor    an    Increase    in    ex- 
I  to  go  as  far  as  the  Gear- 
are  mirrored  In  the  nam- 
{ill  to  head  a  Ways  and 
I  tax  study  group. 
Br  Under  Secretary  of  the 
I  chairman  of  the  privately 
on  post-war  tax  study, 
>P    plans    for    a    20    per- 
il across  the  board.     His 
commends  higher  excises. 
)08Slblllty  of  a  5  percent 
)ng  with  other  major  re- 
law   that  would   Imme- 
:kholder8.    families    with 
above    the    first    surtax 
that  encounter  tem- 
irdshlps. 

imlttee,  however,  parts 
IGcaxhabt  on  personal  in- 
Bommends  several  sets  of 
lies,  all  of  which  wotild 
iltlal  tax  rate  than  that 
's  OOP  tax  bill.  And 
increase  In  exemptions. 

[have  tried  to  expose  the 
(rab  bill  for  the  rich  in 
obvious  now  and  pub- 
Wall  Street  that  Fed- 
must  remain  high.    So 
tax  burdens  is  to  send 
lawyer,  the  New  York 
jpresentative  of  the  Na- 
of  Manufacturers  to 
)mmittee  on  Ways  and 
key  are  expected  to  study 
lactment  of  a  sales  tax 
treater  income-tax  cuts 
lan  provided  by  H.  R.  1. 
^n  this  ground  alone  the 
more  than  Justified.    I 
int  out  the  injustice  of 
:ord  on  H.  R.  1  and  the 
les  tax.  which  I  shall  op- 
am  able  to  speak.    But 
fallacy  in  Dr.  Magill's 
il  policy  other  than  Its 
^y     In  his  statement  to 
ang    the    organization 
idy  committee,  he  said: 

the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

lerstand  It.  la  to  devise  a 

rhich   contributes    to   the 

of  the  economy.    •    •    • 

table  In  their  revenue  pro- 

^t  yields  In  times  of  great 

;er  yields  when  buslneae 

a  UtUe  below  lu  peek 

It  fair  to  assume  that 

•aklng  of  the  flexibility 
the  Income  tax  when 

iportance  of  stability  of 
re.    This  emphasis  upon 

iment  revenues  is  a  re- 
)mic  philosophy  of  Adam 
[lish  economist  of  the 
ry.     The    stability   in 

of  the  canons  of  taxa- 
|by    Adam    Smith.      Of 

Id  sales  taxes  yield  a 
Lrevcnue  than  does  the 

<  is  now  generally  agreed 


among  fiscal  experts  that  a  flexible  reve- 
nue system  is  to  be  desired.  This  makes 
It  possible  to  Increase  revenue  in  periods 
of  prosperity,  when  a  surplus  has  a  de- 
sirable economic  effect.  Furthermore. 
In  periods  of  depression  it  reduces  the 
tax  burden  and  thus  helps  stimulate  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  While  It  Is 
possible  to  vary  tax  rates  to  achieve  the 
same  results,  it  is  quite  clear,  based  on 
past  experience,  that  Congress  cannot 
always  take  action  quickly  enough  to 
accomplish  the  change  at  the  correct 
time.  For  this  reason,  most  tax  econo- 
mists now  agree  that  the  tax  structure 
should  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  revenues  will  automatically  increase 
In  good  times  and  decrease  in  bad  times, 
without  requiring  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

The  least  Dr.  Magill  can  do,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  he  is  going  to  assume  unto  him- 
self the  responsibility  for  advising  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  to 
read  something  a  bit  more  up  to  date 
than  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  published  by 
Adam  Smith  in  1776.  This  country,  and 
thinking  on  what  constitutes  equitable 
and  sound  tax  policy,  have  come  a  long 
way  since  then.  I  know  the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
colonial  days  of  excises  and  sales  taxes, 
whatever  Chairman  Knutson,  Dr.  Ma- 
gill. and  Mr.  Hanes  may  have  up  their 
sleeves. 

H.  R.  1,  when  considered  by  itself.  Is 
a  tax  bill  designed  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  the  rich.  Regardless  of  revenue  re- 
quirements, the  President  would  have 
had  to  abandon  his  conscience  to  sign 
this  perverted  legislation.  When  com- 
bined with  the  sales-tax  drive  now  set- 
ting sail  under  Republican  command,  the 
result  is  a  conspiracy  to  reduce  income 
taxes  upon  the  rich  and  to  replace  them 
with  sales  taxes  upon  the  poor.  Under 
such  circimistances.  there  was  no  alter- 
native to  vetoing  H.  R.  1.  and  unless  the 
House  wants  to  endorse  this  scheme  to 
put  over  a  sales  tax,  it  should  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  Presidential  veto. 


TIm  President's  Vet*  Messsfe  of  H.  R.  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WKW   TOBX 

Df  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
President's  veto  message  of  the  tax  bill, 
H.  R.  1.  there  swept  across  my  mind  the 
following  words  of  Alexis  de  Tbcqueville, 
which  I  quote  as  applicable  to  the  veto 
mwiice  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  put: 

When  the  chief  magistrate  enters  the  list 
(for  reelection)  he  Ixjrrows  the  strength  of 
the  government  for  his  purpose.  The  cares 
of  government  dwindle  for  him  into  second- 
rate  importance,  and  the  success  of  his  elec- 
tion is  his  first  concern.  All  public  negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  laws,  are  to  him  nothing 
more  than  electioneering  schemes;  place*  be- 
eome  the  reward  of  services  rendered,  not  to 
the  nation  but  to  its  chief;  and  Xh»  influence 


of  the  government,  if  not  injurious  to  the 
country,  is  at  least  no  longer  beneficial  to  the 
community  for  which  it  was  created. 

The  President  says: 

The  right  kind  of  tax  reduction  at  the 
right  time  Ls  an  objective  to  which  I  am 
deeply  committed. 

Evidently  the  right  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  1948.  Why  is  1947  not  the  right 
time?  Does  the  President  believe  that  the 
present  annual  income  payments  can 
continue  indefinitely  at  current  levels, 
under  the  present  oppressive  rates.  His 
own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  told  our 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  it  takes 
at  least  12  months  before  a  tax  bill  can 
become  effective.  If  the  President  wants 
to  wait  until  a  depression  is  upon  us,  be- 
fore he  acts,  then  he  is  adopting  a  "too 
little,  too  late  policy."  The  American 
people  want  tax  reduction  now,  not  later. 
Canada  is  giving  her  citixens  an  income 
tax  reduction  effective  July  1,  1947,  not 
next  year.  Although  it  was  admitted  in 
Canada  that  there  were  substantial  infla- 
tionary pressures  pushing  prices  and 
cost  up,  nevertheless  tax  reduction  Is 
deemed  essential  In  Canada  to  relieve  the 
people  of  "painful  wartime  levels  of  in- 
come tax,"  and  to  remove  "a  serious  im- 
pediment to  a  full  working  effort  and  a 
brake  upon  the  drive  and  Initiative  of 
men  and  women  in  all  trades  and 
classes."  The  President  also  states  that 
H.  R.  1  fails  to  give  relief  where; 
needed  most.  He  complains  that  j 
ily  with  earnings  of  $2,500  would ' 
an  increase  of  only  1.2  percent  in  the 
take-home  pay  and  a  family  with  earn- 
ings of  $50,000  would  receive  an  increase 
of  62.3  percent.  This  fallacy  was  fully 
exploded  when  H.  R.  1  was  considered. 
Since  taxes  take  only  3.8  percent  of  the 
take-home  pay  of  a  family  wich  a  $2,500 
income,  even  a  complete  exemption 
would  increase  its  take-home  pay  very 
little. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  $50,000  in- 
come, taxes  take  approximately  48  per- 
cent of  his  take-home  pay,  so  any  reduc- 
tion in  tax  increases  his  take-home  pay 
much  more  than  the  man  with  a  $2,500 
income.  This  was  also  true  under  the 
Democratic  act  of  1945.  The  man  with 
the  larger  income  received  a  larger  take- 
home  pay  than  the  man  with  a  small  in- 
come. 

The  President's  message  Is  politics  in 
its  crudest  form. 
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Oar  Times,  Our  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NXW  JXSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoeo.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  of 
Texas,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bar  Association  last  Saturday 
evening: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  bench 
end  her  of  New  Jersey,  your  ledlee  end  your 


guests,  I  want  you  to  know  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  imposed  upon  you  tonight 
Is  by  the  persistence  of  my  good  friend, 
PauTELi.  Thomas:  he  wouldn't  take  *7fo"  for 
an  answer.  I  am  honored,  of  course,  that 
you  have  thought  It  worth  whUe  to  ask  me 
to  come  to  you  tonight  and  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased that  such  an  amiable  occasion  as 
this  has  occurred. 

But  I  am  a  bit  tmeasy  tonight  as  I  em 
going  to  tread  on  what  some  people  aay  la 
dangerous  ground.  I  plan  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject on  which  perhaps  the  leading  expert 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  cf  the  Con- 
gress is  one  of  your  own.  I.  of  course,  mean 
Charles  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs.  AU  of  you  know 
that  down  in  Washington  we  have  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  that  politics  doas 
truly  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  One  of  the 
architects  of  that  policy  is  Chaslet  Eaton, 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
world  peace — about  what  the  United  States 
must  do  If  we  are  to  win  the  peace.  I  do 
not  think  it  wUl  be  strange  to  you  that.  In  a 
world  with  so  much  fear  of  the  future  and 
with  so  much  economic  want  and  insecurity 
in  the  present,  I  shovild  come  all  the  way 
from  Washington  to  New  Jersey  to  talk  to 
you,  not  about  labor  bills  or  tax  bills  or 
the  other  immediate  problems  before  the 
National  Legislature,  but  about  peace. 

You  and  I  have  heard  all  our  Uvea,  from 
our  boyhood  on.  that  the  Americans  are  a 
peace-loving  people.  That  is  true  enough; 
but  it  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  this  vir- 
tue is  not  singly  and  solely  resident  in  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  All  the  peoffle 
of  the  world  have  always  wanted  paaoe. 
they  do  so  today  and  they  always  wUl.  And 
yet  one  of  the  discouraging  facta  which  I 
have  had  to  accept  during  my  lifetime  is  that 
this  longing  ior  peace  by  the  people — and, 
yes,  almost  always  by  the  government  lead- 
ers of  the  world — ^is  not  enough.  We  still 
have  wars. 

I  think  we  have  wars  because  this  desire 
for  peace  without  more,  without  doing  some- 
thing, without  affirmative  action,  not  only 
does  not  prevent  war;  it  is  often  so  strong 
that  it  hampers,  even  paralyses.  Intelligent 
preventive  action  until  it  is  too  late.  There 
are,  for  instance,  men  today  who  are  cover- 
ing the  length  and  breadth  of  America  aay- 
Ing  to  our  earnest  and  hopeful  people,  "Tou 
want  peace:  very  weU.  I  ahall  give  you  peace — 
all  you  have  to  do  is  follow  me,  believe  in 
me,  and  that  wUl  be  enough." 

Some  of  these  men  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing.  Their  allegiance  Is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  to  the  United  States.  They  believe 
In,  they  act  for,  a  totalitarian  doctrine  which 
Is  espoused  by  a  nation  other  than  the  United 
States.  They  are  wUllng,  consciously  and 
clearly,  to  further  the  aims  of  that  nation 
whether  those  alms  agree  with  or  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  alms  and  aspirations 
of  the  United  States  and  with  Its  affirmative 
program  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Others  of  these  men  are  mountebanks;  they 
are  opportunists  greedy  for  selfish  power, 
ready  and  willing  to  be  careless  of  the  com- 
pany they  keep  as  they  travel  the  road  of 
their  own  petty  ambitions.  These  are  the 
fellow  travelers — willing  to  sacrifice  their 
country  for  their  own  prestige. 

And  there  are  other  men  who  are  not  at 
all  sure  just  what  they  want.  Someone  has 
called  them  the  fellow  wanderers.  These 
travel  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  highways 
and  the  bypaths  of  the  world's  stream  of 
history.  They  are  the  crystal  gazers  of  th« 
postwar  world.  Their  crystal  ball  says  that 
if  they  want  something  enough,  without  do- 
ing ansrthlng  more,  they  wUl  get  it — even 
peace.  And  as  they  travel  along  the  road  to 
the  future,  if  these  fellow  wanderers  happoi 
to  faU  In  with  the  feUow  travelers  and  with 
the  other  gang,  the  men  who  deUberately  try 
to  direct  the  traffic  to  totalitarianism,  they 
are  not  too  particular  about  aaenclattng  with 
them.    It  never  occurs  to  them  that  they 
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•tnmg*  bedfellow*  for  they  toon  dU- 
thea*  are  the  men  who  tell  them  that 
ire  right  about  that  crystal  ball  They 
this  great  Nation  does  nothing  afflrma- 
>  get  peace,  nothing  at  all  except  to  let 
nations  have  their  way.  why.  pralae  the 
there  will  be  peace. 

■orry  for  these  "fellow  wanderers" 
I  see  the  harm  that  they  do  the  United 
by  telling  our  people  that  "peace.  It's 
.  and  you  can  have  It  free  and  for 
iskinf."    I  am  almost  Inclined  to  bit- 
when  I  see  how  they  are  manipulated 
used  by  hard-eyed,  hard-beaded  men 
:now  exactly  what  tHey  are  about.    This 
DOt  mean  that  I  would  do  anjrthlng  to 
their  meanderlngs.      The  test  of  a 
.  to  paraphrase  the  late  Justice  Holmes, 
ability  to  get  Itself  accepted  In  the 
]  oarketplace  of  Ideas. 

has  happened   In   the  leas   thjm   a 
since    World    War    II    ended?    There 
been  many  heartbreaks  and  many  frus- 
in  these  a  years.    The  great  hopes 
sprang  from  the  signing  at  San  Fran- 
of   the   United   Nations   Charter   haTe 
>een  advanced  very  far.     There  are  an 
number  of  thoutrhtful   men  who 
that  the  doctrine  of  power  politics 
again  come  Into  Its  own.     Certainly 
deny  the  enslavement  of  several 
smaller  states  and  the  domination  of 
satellite  states  by  the  use  either  of 
force  or  of  the  war  of  nerves.     That 
technique  of  the  war  of  nerves  which 
raged  so  loog  In  Iwups  tram  IMS  on 
the  Nasia  wa  waging  aggrMilTe  war 
11  nations  Is  again  being  employed. 
.  Its  performance  and  execution  Is 
even  than  the  Nazi  experiments, 
at  the  map  of  Europe  today.     A  to- 
puppet  shoots  down  the  planss  of 
endly  nation.     In  Hungary  a  head  of 
Is  driven  Into  exile  by  the  threat 
treason  trial;  It  happened  so  fast  that 
totalitarian   boss  could   exult  that   the 
executed  "before  the  United  States 
rub  lu  eyes"— and  ha  statad  Xbm  fact 
In  Bulgaria  the  laadar  of  tba  op- 
party  was  thrown  Into  prison — he 
Dot  given  the  choice  of  exile.    The  sin 
J  two  men  was  no  more  than  that  they 
westward  with  hopeful  eyes.     Poland, 
led  by  the  liberal  Paderewskl,  has  long 
silent.     The  whispers  spread  that  that 
nation.  Caechoalovakia.   the  home   of 
real    democrats    as    Benea    and    the 
ts  next  on  the  list.    The  largest 
parties    In    Prance    and   Italy    are 
Their  present  governments  also 
to  the  west,  but  I  wonder  how  hope- 
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Tl  e  whole  map  of  Europe  Is  changing  be- 
foraprou  can  rub  your  eyes.  Europe  today  Is 
eptlble  to  a  war  of  nerve*  than  In 
tha  bayday  of  Hitler.  We  talked  glibly  and 
knoi  ingly  of  total  war  while  wa  waged  It. 
But  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  aaa  how 
reall  r  totally  devastating  that  war  vaa.  The 
peop  iaa  of  Europe,  with  their  economy  prcs- 
trati,  with  their  social  and  political  prob- 
Icnu  becoming  mora  and  more  acuta,  are 
slow  y  sinking  Into  the  hopeless  corrosion 
of  <j  ispalr.  Their  cities  were  bombed  and 
thai]  Id  Into  rubble.  But  this  bombing  was 
not  laphaaard.  It  was  coldly  precise  and  scl- 
antL  \e — its  purpose  was  the  destructl<m  of 
fact(  rles.  power  plants,  and  transportation, 
and  ultimately  of  the  entire  economy.  It 
la  a  harsh  but  accurate  tribute  to  our  Air 
Porces  that  this  poUcy  was  so  successfully 
executed.  Tears  of  war  also  ruined  many 
of  tillable  land;  disuse  and  scorched- 
aartli  poUdas  took  a  horrible  toll. 

Tl  Link  of  Europe  not  as  a  conglomeration 
of  » iMurate  countries.  Think  of  It.  Instead. 
as  a  mass  of  stricken  people  who  have  spent 
I  at  war  and  who  a  year*  later  are  even 
ttnthar  ttcax  recovery  than  at  war's  end.  It 
haa  Men  aptly  said  that  the  best  Communist 
orga:i'zers  are  cold,  hunger,  and  fear.  Tills 
mosi  efnclent  of  all  Communist  calls  1*  be- 


to  reap  its  reward.  The  fut 
his  children  die  of  malm 
does  not  worry  over  the  niceties  o(  a 
cal  theory;  the  desperate  youth  beset 
stresses  and  strains  of  his  lot  with 
pect  of  Improvement  In  the  fore 
ture  turns  to  anyone  who  offers 
If  that  hope  be  totalitarian  vlolenco. 
What  should  the  United  States  dot 
can  It  do?  Europe  asks  Itself  tt 
questions.  As  the  London  Economists 
Informed  and  Influential  weekly,  pt 
last  month: 

"The  American's  hand  Is  all  trr 
win  any  of  them  ever  be  played.' 
what  purpose'" 

I  think  we  have  already  be^un  to 
the    Eccnomlst's    questions    wi:U    wt 
come  to  be  called  the  Truman  dec 
Greece.     That   policy   must   be   exti 
all  of  Europe:  It  must  be  done  sctentt 
hard-headedly.  Intelligently,  but  it 
extended  and  soon. 

The  policy  toward  Greece  Is  not 
as  the  debate  In  Washington  may  hat 
some  of  you  believe.  Nor  ts  it  ba  rd 
sively  on  a  negative  antlcommunlt 
simply  the  present-day  extensloo- ' 
American  foreign  policy  which  haa 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Repul 
Is  a  policy  of  sympathy  with,  and  su{ 
peoples  In  quest  of  aclf-determtnat 
freedom,  and  of  nations  striving  to 
their  Independence  and  free  It 
against  external  aggressors.  It  del 
a  direct  line  from  the  Monrdb  Dcct 
have  been  told  that  President  Monroa  i 
out  Greece  from  his  original  raea 
because  he  thought  It  was  beyond 
blllty  at  that  time  to  protect  nation*  i 
of  this  hemisphere.  It  follows  the 
In  China,  the  self-deten  'nation  of 
row  Wilson,  the  aajeement  at  Yalta. 
The  Judgment  of  Nuremberg  has 
such  acts  of  wtKt^f^ion  an  mtei 
crime  It  has  dacr*sd  that  supr 
law  must  be  obeyed  by  Individuals 
for  nations,  as  well  as  by  those 
Only  under  law  can  peace  endure  and 
small  nations  are  free  from  external 
slon  will  peace  endure.  If  there  are 
who  doubt  that  organized  outside  af 
Is  Involved  in  the  Greek  situation  I 
that  they  take  the  time  to  read  the 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Cc 
which  has  recently  flnlshed  Its  Ini 
of  t^e  Greek  border  Incidents. 

Wh?.t  Is  now  under  way  in  Oi 
portent  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
Europe.     We  Americans  must  fact*  tip] 
fact  that  It  U  only  the  first  Item       il 
nomic  reconstruction  of  Europe      Wil 
free  and  stable  Europe  there  cm  ba 
peace    nor    civilization    In    the    « 
United  States  has  the  sinews  of  st:   m 
cooperation  with   the  United  Nat 
up  to  us  to  prevent  the  impend 
of  western  Europe. 

Our  experience   of  th*   past   a 
tau'^ht  us  that  pouring  money  IntS 
merely  to  relieve  distress  is  not  enc 
must  do  It  according  to  a  blue; 
vlval  for  the  economy  of  Europe. 

How  will  this  program  be  orgs 
Is  too  early  to  give  exact  speclflcatl 
It  is  already  clear  that  aid  on  a 
country  basis  is  not  the  way  to 
entire   fabric   of   European   econ-    ly 
has  been  dislocated  for  at  least  the 
yaara  must  be  consklarad  as  a  whc 
Secretary  of  State  has  emphasized 
countries  of  Europe  must  themselves 
Initiative  In   drawing  up  a  Join'    pt 
we  cannot  do  it  unilaterally.     L^ 
"this  Is  the  business  of  Europeans 

But  It  ts  possible  to  speculate  cv  i 
the  broad  outlines  of  such   an 
program.    Our  goal  la  to  rebuild  a 
porting  Hirnpaaa  aeonomy.    The 
should   be   to   select   those    projects 
strike  directly  at  the  bottlenecks 
European    trade    and   production. 


it  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr  Is 
jblu  prosperity.    Only  as  the 
re  come  to  realise  so  clearly 
which  the  German  econ- 
the  past  and  must  again 
ture   In   the   prosperity   of 
no  one  here  tonight,  par- 
nose  of  us  who  have  lived 
[epochs  of  Gemuui  aggres- 
rful  of  the  revival  of  Ger- 
I  Just  cannot  afford  to  give 
chance  at  world  domlna- 
I  to  understand  how  readily 
lUty  grasps  at  any  oppor- 
tewlse  cannot  afford  to  let 
J  it  will  If  It  Is  not  bolstered 
lavy  Industries  of  Germany, 
inquish  our  watch  on  the 
Ct  simply  Is  that  no  longer 
lany  prostrate  If  there  Is  to 
Europe, 
which  has  high  priority 
European   transportation, 
raveled  along  the  Danublan 
nd  at  a  glance  how  impor- 
itlon   that   river   Is.     The 
irere  battered  almost  to  ex- 
suffer  Ing  from  an  almost 
Df  rolling  stock. 

food  exports  and  the 

hanresU  since   the   war 

shortage  of  food.    America 

inve  bumper  crop*  and  w* 

lip  food   to  Europe.     The 

^tlnent  must  as  quickly  as 

Blr  over-all  production  In- 

is    the    farmers    will    need 

chlnery  and  seed  In  large 

jt    might   well   be   currency 

^erican  cigarette  has.  Iron- 

sme  the  symbol  of  stability 

»ts  of  Europe  for  the  simple 

Is  today  the  accustomed 

The  nations  ha\'e  lost  all 

»ncv  of  one  another.    SDme 

devised  to  finance  Intra- 

a  suble  and  pormanent 

thU  general   program  will 

change   in   the  nature  of 

consumer  goods  to  heavy 

I  We    must,    since    we    ara 

itlnue  for  a  while  to  feed 

emphasis  sooner  or  later 

such  things  as  steel  and 

ichlnery  If  she  Is  ever  to 

have  talked  to  you  tonight 

Ind  one  question.  Won't  this 

of  money?     How  muchf 

i;  of  course.  It  will.    I  will 

indld.    It  will  <:o*t  you.  tha 

de^l  of  money. 

3d  Investment     If  we  havy 

klse  during  our  lifetime,  wa 

ked — and  I  think  most  of  ua 

wishing  for   peace   la   not 

It  work  bard  for  It  and  we 

I  am  a  Te::an  who  hnows 
liar.    Prom  the  time  I  was  a 

my  own  way.  sad  I  had  to 
ly  There  were  no  cushion* 
It  Its  slave,  but  I  do  prlza 

I.  It  win  be  lit  Ue  In  com- 
fu  II  and  pract  .cally  noth- 
rorld  War  OT.  After  Pearl 
I300.OCO.OCO.OX).  Vastly 
re  spent  the  U'es  qf  hun- 

of  our  boys, 
iteglsts.  the  sane  men  who 
In  World  War  I[.  have  told 
lu  that.  If  and  when  World 
le  first  target  will  be  the 
ley  assure  me  tie  lessons  of 
have  not  been  lost  upon 
of  the  world.  The  lndus« 
the  productive  know-how 
ites  are  to  be  destroyed  as 
out.  Next  time,  if  we  are 
rain,  the  rubble  will  not  b* 
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In  Berlin  or  Warsaw  or  Tokyo  or  Eotterdam. 
It  will  be  Washington  and  Chicago,  the  air- 
craft plants  of  tha  weet  coast,  the  heavy  in- 
duatrles  of  the  lilddle  West,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  factories  aloni;  the  east  coast. 

This  Is  the  price  we  may  well  pay  for  fail- 
ure now. 

And  so  In  the  face  of  such  a  possible  al- 
ternative I  cannot  help  feel  that  what  we 
spend  now  Is  the  best  Investment  we  taxpay- 
ers will  ever  make.  There  Is  no  man  who  can 
yet  tell  us  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how 
much  we  will  have  to  pay.  Tbo*e  who  hava 
been  studying  this  rehabilitation  have  sug- 
gested that  it  will  take  many,  many  milliona 
annually  for  the  next  several  years  if  there 
is  to  be  any  real  hope  of  making  Europe  self- 
■uatalnlng. 

niere  Is  clearly  no  other  nation  financially 
able  to  contribute  a  substantial  part  of  that 
amount.  I  am  personally  convinced  this 
means  we  must  continue  to  carry  heavy  tax 
burdens  for  many  years.  World  realities  are 
rapidly  making  large  tax  reductions  a  hope 
f"r  the  future  Instead  of  the  reality  of  the 
present. 

I  hope  I  have  not  unwittingly  given  the  im- 
prcaalon  there  Is  "y  choice.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  think  there  Is.  that  once  again  we  can 
withdraw  into  our  isolationism,  that  we  may 
If  we  wish  concern  ourselves  only  about  do- 
mestic problems  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  hang.    I  wish  It  were  as  simple  as  that. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  solely 
in  terms  of  enlightened  selfishness,  of  in- 
telligent conservatism.  World  War  n  has 
left  us  strong,  the  re*t  of  the  world  weak. 
We  are  today  the  greatest  creditor  nation 
the  world  has  ever  knovm  But  we  cannot 
continue  to  be  that  great  creditor  nation 
unless  we  can  put  Europe  In  a  position  to 
pay  tor  our  goods.  Since  the  war  our  ex- 
ports abroad  have  risen  terrifically.  In  1946 
we  exported  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  bll- 
Iton  dollars  of  goods  and  s^rices.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  1047  we  will  export 
even  more,  marking  an  all-time  high.  Be- 
fore the  war  our  exports  were  around  94,000.- 
000.000  a  year. 

To  show  how  much  the  world  trade  picture 
has  changed.  I  cite  you  some  figures  on  the 
exporu  of  33  countries.  In  June  194«.  42 
pareent  of  all  this  world  trade  consisted  of 
exports  from  the  United  States.  The 
comparable  figure  for  our  exports  In  1936- 
SS  was  only  22  percent.  At  the  same  time 
our  imports  in  June  1M6  were  20  percent, 
as  compered  to  17  percent  In  1936-38.  The 
slow  rate  of  increase  of  our  Imports  as  com- 
pared to  the  huge  lncrea.se  In  our  exports 
can  mean  only  eventual  disaster — unless  we 
arrange  for  Europe  to  get  dollar  balances  to 
pay  for  these  exports. 

It  ts  dlScult  for  anyone  to  comprehend 
Just  what  tlfl.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  goods 
Dean  Acheson.  our  able  Under  Sec- 
C  t«t*  iAm  unfortunately  will  soon 
ratir*.  raeantly  daaoribed  it  as  1  month's 
work  for  each  man  and  woman  In  the  United 
1  month's  output  from  every  farm, 
,  and  mine. 

Unlaa*  we  can  find  some  way  for  increas- 
ing our  Imports.  $8,000,000,000  in  1946,  the 
countries  of  Europe  will  never  find  the  dol- 
lar balances  to  pay  mm  for  our  exports.  When 
these  exports  dwindle  the  high  national  In- 
come we  enjoy  today  will  become  a  memory. 
Factorica  will  cloee.  the  lists  of  our  unem- 
ployed will  grow  and  we  will  soon  be  faced 
at  home  with  an  economic  situation  re- 
■ambliug  deptimlon  far  more  than  the  cur- 
ranUy  tashlonable  word  "recession." 

But  there  Is  no  chance  for  Europe  to  pay 
us  off  by  exporting  to  tis  until  her  economy 
gives  her  something  to  export.  Her  dcdlar 
balances  are  already  dangerously  low. 

Mo.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  real 
alternative. 

This  is  the  only  path  to  peace.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  road,  It  is  in  truth  a  rocky  one. 
I  am  sure  there  Is  no  other.  The  soothsayers 
who  are  abroad  In  our  land  today  would 


have  you  believe  otherwise.  Hielr  way  ts 
the  way  of  the  wlshlng-well.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  do  nothing.  Jxist  let  the  totalltarlans 
have  their  own  way.  I  have  told  you  that 
I  despise  this  way  of  totalitarianism. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  eye*  of  the  peo- 
ples of  stricken  Europe  are  looking  weet. 
There  Is  still  hope  In  those  eyes;  not  as 
much  as  during  the  war  perhaps;  but  It  Is 
still  there.  We  cannot  fall  them  if  only  for 
the  simple  reascm  that  in  failing  them  we 
fail  ourselves. 


Relief  for  Flood  Sufferers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVK 
Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  speedy,  emergency  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  in 
providing  relief  for  sufferers  from  the 
current  floods  deserves  much  commen- 
dation. Especially  grateful  are  the 
flood  sulTerers  in  Missouri.  Iowa,  and 
Illinois,  where  24.000  persons  have  had 
to  leave  their  homes  and  where  1.000,000 
acres  of  land  are  inundated. 

Yesterday's  unanimous  approval  by 
the  Hou.se  of  H.  R.  3792.  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  use  of 
War  Department  engineers  in  repairing, 
restoring,  and  strengthening  of  levees 
and  other  flood-control  works,  climaxed 
a  race  against  the  rising  floodwaters. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  tne  House 
passed  the  authorizing  legislation,  it  ap- 
proved, upon  motion  of  Chairman  Tabkx, 
of  New  York,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, an  amendment  to  the  pending 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
$12,000,000  immediately.  Passage  of  the 
authorizing  bill  and  follow-up  appropria- 
tion occurred  within  30  miiiutes. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  expeditious 
action  by  the  Senate,  so  that  relief  for 
the  flood  sufferers  and  the  fight  against 
the  floods  may  go  on  with  increased 
effort. 

There  have  been  11  levee  breaks  in  the 
Sny  district  of  Pike.  Adams,  and  Calhoun 
Counties  of  Illinois  during  the  last  few 
days.  Five  hundred  men  are  working 
on  the  levee,  piling  bags  of  sand  against 
the  rising  water.  There  have  been  many 
levee  breaks  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
also  on  the  levees  in  southern  Illinois. 

Here  is  the  chronology  of  speedy  action 
by  the  Republican  Congress  in  swinging 
to  the  relief  of  flood  sufferers: 

When  the  northern  Dlinois  and  Michi- 
gan floods  occurred  last  spring,  I  asked 
the  Army  engineers  how  they  were  pre- 
pared in  funds  to  cope  with  a  major  flood 
disaster  which  appeared  to  be  In  the 
offing.  They  told  me  they  had  no  funds 
available. 

On  April  7  I  introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize $15,000,000  as  precautl(mary  ac- 
tion, and  conferred  with  Speaker  Mar- 
tut  and  Majority  Leader  Haixxck;  also 
Chairman  Dondbio,  of  Michigan,  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Came  the  floods,  taking  their  toll  In 
lives  and  ruination  of  crops.  Protec- 
tive works  sagged,  and  there  were  levee 


breaks.  Emergency  forces  swung  Into 
action  on  the  flood  front. 

Swift  hearings  were  held  by  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee last  Tuesday.  The  committee,  on 
Wednesday,  approved,  with  amendments. 
H.  R.  3792.  and  yesterday  the  House 
unanimously  passed  the  bill  and  inserted 
the  funds  in  the  passing  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bilL 

Flood  sufferers  especially,  and  the 
country  generally,  will  appreciate  this 
evidence  that  their  Congress  can  and 
does  act  swiftly  in  an  emergency.  This 
action  is  in  line  with  the  record  of  the 
Republican  Congress  on  legislation  ur- 
gently requested  by  the  people. 


New  Deal  Fairy  Tales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiia.  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  16, 
1947: 

A  rAIBT  TALE  FORMS 

Very  likely  there  is  forming  a  new  fairy  tale 
that  eventually  wlU  be  accepted  as  history. 
In  the  next  decade  or  two  Innocent  yoimg- 
sters  and  forgetful  elders  will  be  told  that  In 
the  year  1947  there  was  In  progress  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  an  International  conference.  It 
bade  fair  to  open  up  the  world  channels  of 
trade  and  Increase  prosperity.  But  at  the 
crucial  moment,  the  American  Congress 
passed  a  wool  tariff  and  that  knocked  the 
whole  thing  Into  a  cocked  hat. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  jiist  stich 
a  distortion  was  being  taught  and  accepted; 
a  man  with  a  beard  persuaded  the  United 
States  Senate  to  reject  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  In  1G19.  This  made  the  rest  of 
the  world  so  mad  that  In  a  few  years  peoplea 
were  tearing  at  each  others'  throats.  It  waa 
the  fault  of  the  United  States. 

This  newspaper  has  recorded  its  low  opin- 
ion of  the  wisdom  of  raising  wool  tariffs.  But 
one  holding  such  an  opinion  does  not  need 
to  lose  all  perspective  as  to  the  Importance  of 
the  event. 

Of  course  the  wool  action  did  not  wreck  the 
International  Trade  Conference;  It  was  not 
an  encouragement  certainly  but  It  did  not 
wreck  it.  In  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently  on  this  page  Mr.  Evans  has  told 
what  makes  the  conference  ineffective.  It  is 
the  unwiUingnees  of  any  of  the  nations  as- 
sembled to  give  up  Its  freedom  of  action,  to 
siirrender  In  any  respect  its  soverelg:nty. 

That  sentiment  was  perfectly  clear  before 
a  single  delegate  ever  reached  Geneva.  The 
thing  Is  ImpUclt  In  the  type  of  managed 
economies  now  so  popular  In  Europe.  What 
is  being  attempted  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  probably  will  not  work  at  all. 
Certainly  no  signs  of  effectiveness  hsve  ap- 
peared. But  It  must  be  clear  that  even  in  the 
blueprint  stage  such  schemes  are  not  practi- 
cal unless  the  managers  have  absolute  au- 
thority within  Impregnable  walls,  authority 
to  force  compliance  with  their  plans  and  di- 
rectives Internally  and  to  shut  out  any  ex- 
ternal Influence  which  mi^t  Interfere  with 
those  i^ana.  The  managers  must  have  abso- 
lute authority  to  control  the  movement  of 
goods,  funds,  and  people  across  their  borders. 
They  must  always  be  aUe  to  lower  the  iron 
curtain. 
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Pr^viotia  to  1914.  when  international  trade 

nations   did   have  an   ecoaoml^ 

on   their   freedom   of  action.     That 

waa  found  In  the  gold  standard.     At 

me  any  nation  began  to  cut  high  Jinks 

thln^  began  to  happen  to  it  as  a  result.    The 

was  automatic. 

Is  no  one  now  Hying  who  can  re* 

when  the  gold  sUndard  was  not  be- 

( tenounced  because  It  did  restrain  free- 

of  action.    We  henrd  of  mankind  being 

cruc:  fled  on  a  croes  of  gold  and  we  heard 

rords  that  finance  should  be  the  itnrant 

n  and  not  his  master. 

the  gold  standard  to  gone — broken 

we  hear.    And  now  men  are  trying  to 

komethlng  to  take  lu  place.    They  set  up 

Ii  itemattonal  Monetary  Fund,  and  before 

well   under  way   Its  managers  predict 

u'e  for  It.     Then  they  go  to  Geneva  to 

organizing  free  trade,  apparently  neg- 

the  fact  that  freedom  and  organU 

are     antithetical.    What     they     are 

trying  to  do  Is  to  find  some  rules  by 

trade  can  proceed.    But  they  cant  do 

rither  because  no  one  wants  to  be  bound 

rules,  which  is  after  all  a  very  human 
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*re  two  things  necessary  to  trade. 

the  desire  of  people  to  exchange  goods, 

that   Is   present   and   always   has   been. 

>ther  Is  to  find  some  common  medium 

the  exchanges  can  be  effected.   That 

present,  but  perhaps  It  would  be  sooner 

anyone  expected  If  only  there  were  re- 

a  lot  of  the  controls  and  directives 

prevent   people  from  foUowlng  their 
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Law  Is  a  G—i  Profession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  June  IS,  1947 

MILLER     of     Nebraska.       Mr. 

er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I  Include  the  commencement  ad- 

of  my  colleague.  Hon.  Ka«l  St«faii. 

deUMered  June  6.   1947.  before  the  law 

of  the  National  University  School 


LiiW: 


Chmcelor  Barse.  Dean  Walnwright.  mem- 
bers I  »f  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty, 
the  graduating  class  of  1947  of  the 
Bchol  of  Law  of  National  University 
huicj  Uty  vlee  with  pride  as  I  come  to  talk  to 
you.  Mo  man  of  my  time  has  had  a  greater 
oppc.  tunlty.  No  man  baa  been  more  eager 
to  ta  te  advantage  of  what  has  been  tendered 
him.  We  shall  try  to  crowd  Into  the  few 
minutes  we  meet  together  the  realistic  Im- 
pUcai  ions  of  entering  Into  a  legal  career  in 
1947. 

A^  ew  short  months  ago.  National  Onl- 
▼•nilv  ebOM  to  confer  upon  me  tbo  honorary 
dtV*  •  of  doctor  of  laws  even  ss.  thU  year, 
tha  I  rUllant  and  efficient  ParllamenUrlan 
of  thi  Bouse  of  Repreaenutlves.  Ur.  Lewto 
EejcJier.  baa  been  acoorded  a  similar  die. 
tlnctfm 

X 


-     —  the  excellent  reputation  and  the 
prow     tradition    of    National    University's 
■OBO^l  of  Uw.    Nebraska  was  but  9  years  a 
when  thU  school  was  ehsrtered.    I  am 
that  Presidents  Grant.  Hayes,  OarAald 


a.au 

Arthi  r.  and  Cleveland  were  es  officio  ohaa- 


eelon 
Ooort 

high 


or  the  university:  and  that  aupraoM 
Justices,   Senators.   Judges   of  other 
PMleral  courts,  abia  iMBbers  of  the 


stair  tf  the  Attorney  Oeaeral  of  the  United 
SUtei.  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
UnlU  1  Sutee  Army— and  a  large  number  of 
other  lllustrtous  men  In  the  legal  life  of 


America  served   either   on  the   uz_ 
board  of  trustees  or  in  the  dasiirc^ 
Tes.  I  know  that  from  the  small 
nlng   in    1809   under    Professor    W« 
this  university  haa  truly  become  a 
university— of  the  Nation,  and  for 
tlon. 

More  than  a  score  of  professions  hL 
prsctltloners  among  the  membershlpl 
House   of  Repreeentatlves.     Yet.   n 
of  what  activity  each  Member  has 
to  earn  his  living  prior  to  his  el« 
Congress,    he    must    essentially 
spirit  a  lawyer.     No  man  can    m»^ 
without  Anally  taking  on  the  at'.iK 
lawyer      It  would  not  b«  poesibf    to 
from  year  to  year  on  the  approp:    ,*M 
the    Federal    Judiciary    without       \ti 
pretty  thorough  working  knowlpc;  e 
rules  and   procedures  of  our  Pcderi 
system.     Those  of  us  who  have  be<^ 
nected  with  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
have   had   still   further   indoctrlnstl 
the    law.     In   fact,   those   of   us    wl 
shared  this  latter  experience  have 
the-spot    teaching    in    comparative 
prudence.    We,  too.  have  had  the     ' 

of  studying  with  competent  proft 

So  It  is  not  as  a  layman  speakliifv 
fessionals  nor  as  an  older  men  sp    ' 
younger  men  who  will  follow  a  dllTc. 
fesslon  In  a  different  arena,  but  Ua  i 
and  spirit  as  a  fellow  man  of  law  . 
arrived  at  something  like  the  same 
a  more  devious  route  that  I  brinf 
humble  message  of  what  I  have 
In  my  years  In  our  common  field. 

In  two  verses  of  First  Timothy— 1_ 
▼erse  of  chapter  4  and  the  twelfth 
chapter  6 — there   Is  to   be   found   L 
advice  I  know  of   for   young   lawyi 
entering  upon  their  careers.     The  el< 
writes  to  the  younger  Timothy,  s     ii 

"Let  no  man  despise  thy  routu. 
thou  an  example  of  the  believers.  | 
In  conversation.  In  charity.  In  spirit,] 
in  purity." 
And: 

"Fight    the    good    fight     •     •     eii 
unto  thou  art  also  called  and  hast 
a  good  proleaslon  before  many  wit 
Law  is.  Indeed,  a  good  profession, 
be  kept  so.     There  lies  your  Immedt 
sponsibllUy.     It   is   at  once   your   dul 
your   responsibility   to   serve   the    Ai 
people  as  lawyess  with  unpretentious 
and   high   Integrity.    The   Americ&n 
have  a  historic  respect  for  lawyers, 
of  this  respect,  the  States  under  the 
of  Confederation  sent  31  lawyers  to  t 
stltutlonal   Convention,  which   bad  , 
membership  of  55.     Blackstones   Coi 
tarles  were  taught  by  Chanceicr  Wj 
WUllam  and  Mary  College  before  tl 
laratlon   of  Independence,   and   amc 
Wythe   pupils   were   the   flrst  Chief 
of  tha  Supreme  Court.  John  M.nrshi 
Preaidenu    Thomas    Jotroraon    and 
Monroe. 

Law  Is  a  good  profession.  The  praci 
can.  If  he  will,  make  it  a  noble  pn 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  and  well 
twentieth  century  the  American  lai 
cupiad  oaa  oi  tlw  hUhwt  poeitions 
In  every  eoanumlty  la  which  he  lived.  \ 
hape  these  lawyers  did  not  all  pr 
trials,  but  they  were  famUlarly  and 
fully  addressed  as  "Judges."  They  ^, 
spected  for  their  advice  and  counsoL 
were  honored  because  of  their  cei 
Intelligent  devotion  to  civic  duty. 

A  change  has  been  gradually  taki 
In  the  thinking  of  the  American  pe. 
aaay  bo  this  change  was  due  to  the  . 
lac  machanisation  and  urbanlaation 
United  sutee.    Perhape  thU  change 
to  the  IdenUfleation  of  lawyers  with 
In  eases  which  they  defended.    The  st 
up  intensity  of  litigation  in  a  more  . 
•oclety  seems  to  have  shifted  the  angi 
loeer  from  the  man  who  won  to  the 
helped  the  winner  win.    The  unl 


It.  In  many  Instnnces,  when 

to  miscarry,  the  law— not 

at  fault,  made  no  effort  to 

'  statute,  but  instead  heaped 

rer.     If  they  coul  i  not  strike 

the  lawyer  as  an  individual, 

profession. 

as    "shyster."     'ambulance 

outhplece"  gaine^i  currency. 

legal   profession   flight   this 

fight  to  regain  what  they 

^ht  lose — the  respect  of  the 

They  instituted  codes  of 

^e  profession.     They  tried  to 

Brlopers  who  usee  their  skill 

[rather  than  to  further  the 

rere  disbarred.     They  sought 

^11  as  to  serve  the  public  to 

[ig    misconception    of    their 

"lelr  place  In  thslr  Nation. 

imployed  by  the  Irgal  profes- 

^half  were  well  ta:sen.    They 

combating  th<   dlsorgan- 

Inst  its  integrlly.     Even  the 

|the  "roarinR  twenties"  and 

the  prohibition  era  were 

Bfforts  of  lawyers  to  educate 

dple  that  men  of  law  should 

of  circumstance  overthrew 

plans,   and   to  seme  degree 

rlly  the  efforts  to  elevate 

jto  higher  levels. 

3pma   became   a   stumbling 

?rogres8.    This  wi  s  no  accl- 

lese  war  lords  had  planned 

[conquer  the  woild.     Their 

down  In  the  Tincka  Me- 

chemed   world   a  nquest   in 

|the  early  twentlei  and  arro- 

rliemes   In   word;   In   Meln 

fter  completing  the  blue- 

larx  In   1919.  loo:;ed  across 

f, reedy  eyes— and  where  his 

his  propagandists  were  not 

latlonale  In  a  I  ttle  more 

jobillzed    In    Amirlca   and 

Communist  elite  corps  in 

^^thls  country  of  t  le  constl- 

expedltlonary  fcrce  Lei:!ed 

Ifferences  and   class  Irrita- 

tistence  here  to  destroy  by 

^vc  lu  whole  atte  itlon  and 

ictlon  of  the  bailc  Amerl- 

^w  and  order.    Tlius,  when 

Dst    In    the    grasj)    of    far- 

"le  legal  profession  seeking 

In  the  estimatloi  of  their 

an    unfortunate    historic 

ke  about.     Uninfo-med.  in- 

Df  the  law  confronted  the 

^a  far  more  vlcioui  peril — a 

a  score  of  fronts. 

methods  that  have   been 

and  order.    They  are  the 

have  been  posltl<  ely  iden- 

^tarianlsm- the   "ilfth   col- 

wlthln.  the  Trojan  horse. 

n  ridicule,  and  t  ie  plant< 

ad  on  the  rsdio  o"  distrust 

^ake  our  laws,  ths  men  who 

the  men  who  practice 

vho  enloroe  the  law,  courts 

[thirties  there  has  been  one 
•fore  us— the  Corstltution 

not  been  merely  ''Shall 

itltutlon  by  smei  dment?" 

•rthrow  snd  abSKoi,  -or 

tionf"    "Shalt  wt  desert  a 

|W8   for  s  covtrninent   by 

ititutlonal  wreckeis  worked 
^ey  took  advantage  of  de- 
itisf action  to  snear  the 
Kw  and  the  men  ^rho  were 
U  practice  of  tbr*  profes- 
'  at  the  machinerf  of  law. 
kted,  a  relic  of  tl  e  eight* 
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eenth  century,  slow,  doddering,  and  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  When 
the  antlconstitutional  faction  deemed  that 
they  had  sufficiently  undermined  our  legal 
structure,  they  latmched  their  first  direct  of- 
fensive But  when  they  were  assailed,  these 
cowardly,  cunning  subverslonlsts  rushed  to 
seek  haven  In  the  very  Constitution  they 
reviled. 

That  offensive  had  as  Its  objective  the  de- 
struction of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  unfortunately,  came  the  proposition  to 
Increase  the  number  of  men  on  the  Su- 
preme  Court  bench  from  9  to  15.  This  pro- 
poeal  could  have  been.  If  accepted,  the  enter- 
ing wedge  by  which  the  popular  trust  in  the 
Federal  Judiciary  could  have  been  split 
asunder.  But.  this  move  met  unexpected  re- 
sistance. Members  of  Congress  laid  aside 
partisan  differences  and  remembered  only 
that  they  were  Americans  charged  with  the 
defense  of  the  Constitution. 

The  twttle  was  historic.  I  reconunend  to 
you  thorough  study  of  the  intimate  history 
of  that  great  clash  of  concepts. 

The  results  of  that  battle  are  still  in  evi- 
dence. The  open  attempt  to  sabotage  our 
Government,  as  you  know,  failed.  It  was 
followed  by  attempted  party  ejections.  Some 
of  the  survivors  of  that  purge  are  in  Con- 
gress todsy.  I  can  assure  you  they  have 
never  forgotten  the  Constitution  was  then. 
and  is  now,  the  paramount  American  issue. 

When  the  anticoostitutionalists  failed  in 
trying  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  and  were 
ousted  In  the  attendant  party  purge,  they 
once  more  went  underground.  The  mask 
had  been  stripped  from  their  cunning  and 
deliberate  piirpKise.  It  was  necessary  for 
tliem  temporarily  to  retire  until  other  crises 
had  pushed  the  affair  of  the  Supreme  Court 
far  back  in  the  public  memory.  The  anti- 
constltutionallsts  knew  that  public  respect 
for  the  profession  of  law  was  powerful 
enough  to  defeat  their  purjxjses.  Therefore, 
for  the  time  being,  a  direct  encounter  was 
avoided. 

But  that  did  not  mean  the  foes  of  the 
Constitution  were  idle.  They  were  merely 
licking  their  wounds  and  preparing  for  an 
asnvlt  on  a  different  sector.  The  planned 
campaign  in  the  prces  and  over  the  radio 
against  law  and  lawyers  waa  resumed  with 
redoobled  fury.  The  second  front  of  the 
aatioonstitutlonalists  consisted  In  an  etton 
to  establish  government  by  decree.  Of 
course  the  more  radical  subverslonlsts  took 
full  advantage  of  this.  Between  1936  and 
1940  approximately  as  many  Executive  or- 
ders were  issued  yearly  as  there  were  major 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  The  excuse  was 
advanced  that  legialatlon  by  the  normal, 
constitutional,  oongreesional  method  was 
too  slow  to  meet  emergencies,  and  that  these 
Executive  orders  were  critical  stopgap  meas- 
uree.  The  trouble  was  that  most  of  the  stop- 
gap measures  msnaged  to  stunve  even  the 
emergencies  for  which  they  were  presumably 
Invoked. 

Congress  has  not  supinely  accepted  this 
invasion  of  Its  constitutional  functions.  It 
hiU  fought  to  keep  Its  functions:  and,  in 
every  battla— whather  that  battle  hss  been 
a  (klrmith  or  a  major  engagement— has  been 
supported  at  the  polls  by  an  aroused  elec- 
torato.  Hie  American  people  have  backed 
Oongrtsa.  Thty  know  Congress  is  their  spe- 
cial instnaaent  of  oontrui  over  their  Gov- 
•mment.  lliey  know  they  must  have  a 
Ooagrass  for  the  enactment  of  laws  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  OonMltutlon.  Without  Con- 
gress, there  would  be  only  one  law— the  law 
of  the  Btrongaet,  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 

With  Oongrees  refusing  to  go  along  with 
manufactured  trends,  the  antioonatltuuon- 
allsu  took  still  another  route  to  gain  their 
devlotu  ends.  While  continuing  unabated 
their  campaign  of  smearing  Congress  through 
rldteols  of  the  legislative  body  ae  a  whole, 
and  attacking  Individual  Members,  they  have 


sought  to  bjrpass  Congress  by  the  expedient 
of  ignoring  or  evading  constitutional  enact- 
ments of  Congress.  This  particular  type  of 
attack  has  t>een  especially  tised  dtning  the 
period  beginning  with  Pearl  Harbor  and  ex- 
tending to  the  present  time. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  thiit  cartoons 
depicting  your  Representatives  as  blundering, 
venal  morons  have  appeared  almost  dally 
in  the  newspapers.  We  on  the  Hill  do  not 
live  In  ivory  towers.  We  mtist — and  we  do — 
expect  plenty  of  criticism.  We  anticipate 
without  fear  or  rancor  fair,  C(»istructive 
criticism.  But  this  bitter  drive  which  is 
aimed  at  us  by  the  subverslonlsts  does  not 
consist  of  humor  or  of  honest  criticism.  It 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  cruel  propaganda  with 
which  Hitler  drove  members  of  the  Reichs- 
tag to  suicide,  and  eventually  broke  the  Ger- 
man people's  confidence  in  representative 
government  in  the  early  days  of  Nazi  ascend- 
ancy. 

Your  Congress  does  not  seek  to  still  Jtist 
criticism.  Fair  criticism  is  a  purifying  and 
clarifying  agent.  Malevolent  crit  clsm  rimed 
at  destruction  of  constitutional  processes  Is 
the  dangerous  variety  of  criticism. 

Just  how  has  Congress  been  bypassed?  In 
section  7,  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  there 
is  this  phrase:  "All  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  manner  in  which  earmarked 
funds  were  Juggled  within  administrative 
agencies  has  been  a  national  disgrace.  Also, 
the  practice  according  to  which  agencies  have 
made  original  requests  for  appropriations 
purporting  to  be  sufficient  for  the  fiscal  year, 
only  to  return  later  in  the  same  fiscal  year 
with  pleas  for  supplemental  apj^roprlations 
has  been  reprehensible.  Up  to  tt^ie  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  spirit  and  the  lett<T  of  appro- 
priation acts  passed  by  Congress  have  been 
violated.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  bypassing  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  In  my  special  field  of  work  in  the 
Congress. 

The  outstanding  area  in  which  the  Con- 
gress— the  Senate  In  particular — has  been  by- 
passed Is  that  of  our  foreign  relaiions. 

Section  2,  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
says  in  part: 

"He  (the  President]  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concxir." 

Major  International  conunitments  were 
made  in  mid-Atlantic  in  the  sumrier  of  1941. 
Was  the  Senate  advised  or  constilted?  It  has 
since  been  revealed  that  matters  other  than 
military  agreements  were  discussed  at  Casa 
Blanca.  Where  can  we  find  reference  to  such 
treaties?'  Quebec.  Cairo,  Teheran,  Yalta. 
Potsdam — all  these  have  been  the  scenes  of 
meetings  In  which  have  been  charted  the 
future  course,  in  war  and  peace,  of  the  United 
States.  Your  future,  and  mine,  if  you  please. 
When  have  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  results  of  these  meetings?  History  has 
written  the  answer  to  the  questions  X  have 
Just  asked.  Not  onoe  haa  the  Senate  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  exercli^e  Its  con- 
stitutional rl^U  In  regard  to  treAtlas  rising 
out  of  these  secret  deals  under  tl.e  cloak  of 
top  secrets. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  temporarily 
checked  the  bypassing  tactics  of  the  antl- 
Constltutlonallsts.  Bowtver.  we  are  under 
no  Illusions.  We  have  checked  ivoh  tactics: 
but,  we  have  not  halted  the  movement 
against  our  OonsUtution.  U  it  follows  Its 
loni-establlahed  pattern,  and  its  totalitarian 
adherents  religiously  ellng  to  It;  the  move- 
OMBt  will  retire  troaa  public  demonstration, 
gather  additional  forces  and  striks  in  an- 
oUiar  direction.  The  American  p<!K>ple,  their 
Congress  and,  in  particular,  young  lawyers 
graduating  this  year  from  law  schools  all 
over  the  country  must  not  relax  their  vigi- 
lance. Eternal  vigilance  la  the  jn^loe  of  your 
liberty. 


The  Bible  Is  my  Bla^stone  when  I  say  in 
the  words  of  the  twenty-seventh  verse  ot  the 
third  chspter  of  the  Goepel  according  to  St. 
Mark: 

"No  man  can  enter  Into  a  strong  man's 
house  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  will 
first  bind  the  strong  man:  and  then  he  will 
spoil  his  goods." 

Members  of  this  graduating  class:  Tours 
is  not  a  prosaic  world.  Tours  is  a  world  of 
conflict,  of  challenge,  of  opportunity  call- 
ing fen-  courage.  When  you  leave  your  class- 
rooms, you  will  become  a  part  of  the  conflict: 
the  challenge  will  be  yours.  Yovir  oppor- 
tunity In  this  arena  is  as  great  as  ycur  cour- 
age. The  gage  Is  before  you.  Pick  It  up. 
You  can  have  as  powerful  an  Influence  In 
the  affairs  of  this  Republic  today  as  the 
young  lawyers  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention did  in  1787.  You  can  spearhead  the 
return  of  your  profession  to  a  place  of  re- 
spect among  your  fellow  Americans  higher 
that  it  has  ever  befcHV  occupied.  You  can 
lead  in  tiie  defense  of  the  Ccmstltutlan  it- 
self, protecting  your  country  against  divi- 
sion from  within,*  as  our  armed  forces  have 
protected  it  against  attacks  from  without. 
A  shattered  world  mxut  be  rebuilt.  An  ar- 
rested human  progress  must  be  resparked. 
A  futvire  must  be  molded  into  an  edifice  at 
righteousness  and  freedom.  Your  genera- 
tion must  provide  the  architects. 

May  this  class  never  forget  what  President 
George  Washington  said  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress: **Thl8  Government,  the  offspring  of 
our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature 
deliberation,  omnpletely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers  uniting  se- 
curely with  energy,  and  continuing  within 
itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment, 
has  a  Just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
support." 

God  strengthen  each  and  every  one  at  you 
to  make  your  task  one  of  high  endeavor. 
great  nobility  and  glorious  achievement  In 
the  paramount  human  service  of  preserving 
liberty  and  faith  in  divine  guidance. 


We  Hate  Got  To  Stap  This  Ikd 
Talk  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SARATH 

or  n.uif  OB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amoiig 
many  editorials  and  statements  which 
have  recently  come  to  my  attentioa.  I 
have  selected  one  for  insertion  in  the 
Rkcomd  which  appeared  in  the  June  IS 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  entitled  "What 
To  Do  With  Russia."  I  consider  it  to  be 
fair,  straightforward,  and  unbiased,  and 
on  a  par  with  the  statements  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ilarshall  and  of  that  other 
great  military  genius.  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial reads  at  follows: 

Wt  have  got  to  atop  this  mad  talk  at  war. 
We  have  got  to  stop  pursulxm  policies  which 
have  meaning  only  in  terms  of  war. 

The  whole  article  is  one  of  sound  ad- 
vice, and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  read 
by  the  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
people  generally.    The  editorial  follows: 

WHAT  TO  DO  wrm  tXJWMA 

The  Tribune  began  iu  second  century  by 
asking  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
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irt  oufbt  to  destroy  the  Stalin  govern- 
while  we  can."  Mid  the  Tcnerable  cham- 
)f  laolatlon  and  ImperlalUm.  "It  could 
be  d>ne  within  48  hours  with  terrifying 
reeuls  *  *  *  Is  It  the  thing  to  dot 
Have  we  the  stomach  for  it?  We  have  the 
mean  i." 

We  were  quite  sure  the  Tribune  would  §•% 
aroui  d  to  this  position  in  time.  In  one  sense 
It  Is  a  useful  development,  for  It  brings  Into 
the  0  )en  what  some  people  have  been  saying 
in  pr  rate  and  what  others  have  been  secretly 
thliU  ing  Here  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
ventl  re  war — naked,  brutal,  amoral,  unoon- 
selon  kble. 

We  1.  let's  think  about  the  preventive  war. 
The  ^ribune  says  the  American  people  are 
to  reflect  "realistically"  upon  it.  We 
I  fcb«  people  In  higher  esteem.  We  think 
they  ure  able  to  reflect  and  able  to  be  "real- 
latlc.  '  They  also  have  a  Christian  conscience 
and  I  set  of  moral  valuee  which  would  make 
It  inpoaatble  for  them  to  wage  unprovoked 
war. 

Th  It  Is  what  the  warmon|ers  forget.  Tbat 
is  w  kst  others  forget  when  they  advoeato 
an  aittl-Russian  foreign  policy  which  makes 
•ensi  only  on  terms  ol  a  preventive  war. 
TIM  Mt  la  that  we  are  precluded  from  wag- 
'  tag  I  iieh  a  war  so  long  as  we  make  any  pre- 
,  tenei  of  moral  conduct.  Our  policy,  there- 
fore, muat  IM  bated  en  other  premises. 

Ak  thia  haa  nothliif  to  do  with  being  pro- 
MW  an  or  anti.Rusalaa.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  1  ttli  flommunism  or  aapltallsm.  It  has 
naUi  ng  le  do  with  one's  spproval  or  disap- 
prov  \\  of  ths  pulley  Rus«ia  pursues  In  eastern 
Kuri  ^e.  It  Is  sulely  a  tnsti»r  of  human  oon* 
•clei  ee,  This  Nation  overwhslminsly  resents 
•ovi  It  power  polittos  and  ths  sttsrapt  to 
faatt  n  minority  rule  on  satellite  states  Rtit 
that  dues  not  give  ua  the  mors!  luitincstion 
for  ( wrtaaiv  wm.  mmI  without  moral  justi- 
flftat  on  we  art  Inst. 

r>  r  ihoee  who  srt  Ml  laprWMd  by  moral 
•MMideratinns,  itrong  reasons  of  •siMdieney 
pilni  tu  the  same  dii^tton.  Russia,  eooe 
•  I'M  ptMo  settiemtdl  hM  been  aiadt, 
•fW  I «  yUi  market  fur  Amortean  goodt.  The 
pftirmtlve  wnr  would  de«(rttv  ihst  msrliet 
and  erenie  new  relief  dtmnnds.  not  imlv  in 
Ruv  la  but  probably  In  all  ■urtM>e  ss  wtll 

Ut  us  try  to  think  talmiy  sbout  Rusaia 
II  Ig  MUd  Ibtt  h«r  aartstlte  intentUms  «re 
1  %f  bbr  prtiMVfbitrtt  in  ssstem  lu« 
■il  iht  tan  arivt  plausibly  thst  her 
■MMt  Oturse  Is  dietoted  by  avif.dsfsnse 
Hm  I  (Mi  Rot  mske  it  right,  but  II  gubtt  II 
md  iHMiiibit  As  Waiitr  LtppaiMin  bM 
poll  trit  out,  the  drive  tu  iiutnU  puppti  |ov* 
trm  Mttit  prtibably  reflects  the  eomlng  with- 
dn^ibl  or  loyltt  troopt,  rather  than  any 
bdy(  pet. 

Ol  U  It  said  that  ooamunlsm  by  defVni- 
UoaliMbt  world  todiroi,  Trut  enough,  or. 
lots  envision  an  ultlmttt 
nilod  by  attodattd  OommuniM 
But  Ruatia  long  sgo  tubordlnated 
tiMllaltty  goal  to  her  own  nattOBbl  Mpira- 
ttoo  k  It  eotUd  not  be  achieved.  In  any  case. 
Witt  out  world  revolution.  And  against  world 
revo  utloa  there  is  only  one  defense — a  stxte 
of  foUtlcal  and  economic  welfare  superior 
to  B  ly  th&t  communism  can  offer. 

O  ir  choice,  then.  Is  not  between  a  pre- 
▼en  Ive  war  and  retirement  Into  hemispheric 
Isoli  tlon.  The  preventive  war  Is  out  because 
lannot  justify  It  to  the  national  con- 
tele  ice.  laolatlon  Is  out  t>ecause  It  would 
lea^e  the  world  In  chaos  We  have  really 
onl]  one  course  to  follow — ^the  patient  work- 
out of  a  peace  settlement  by  compro- 
the  steady  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations;  the  pursuit  everywhere  of  policies 
tha^  will  build  up  economic  welfare  while 
political  choices  to  the  peoples  con- 


TK  e  have  got  to  stop  this  mad  talk  of  war. 
We  bave  got  to  stop  puimtng  policies  which 
b«vr  meaning  only  In  ttOM  o<  war. 
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IN  TBI  ROUS!  OP  RKPRESENTA1 

Monday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.     MILLER     of     CaHfornlA. 
Spetker.  Richmond.  Calif.,  on" 
growing  Industrial  centers  on  S  i.n 
Cisco  Bay,  has  expressed  Itself  quit 
lUvely  on  the  matter  of  lynching. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  si| 
C.  A.  Pltchford.  city  clerk.  Rlcl 
Calif..  In  which  he  ofDclally  Infc 
that  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
council  held  on  Monday,  June  t«| 
the  following  resolution  was  adc 
ordered  transmitted  to  me: 


the  whole  Nation  has  been  i 
at  the  travesty  of  Justice  which  " 
recently  in  Qrtenvllle,  8.  C ,  wh  re 
fendanta,  moat  of  whom  admitted  cut 
In  the  crime,  were  acquitted  by  an 
Jtiry  of  the  chante  of  lynching  w   lit] 
a  Negro  being  held  for  trial;  and 

Wbtrtaa  tht  pott  war  period  ha'«   mi 
a  rUlng  tide  of  lynching!  tluu  ,;uc 
■outh,  and  none  of  the  guilty  p«i 
been  brougbt  lo  |tittte«;  and 

Whereas  tlM  gMial  Itadorship  of  tbt] 
Btstot  m  world  affairs  Is  undsrmii  ■  I 
situation  prtvtlUng  In  the  Unit  .| 
and 

Whereat  II  It  gtntrally  rttogi 
■tatt  lews  and  Itatt  courts  in       s 
art  not  abis  tu  put  sn  end  tu  lite 
of  lynrhluK.  s^d  the  Greenville  isat 
elusive  proof  of  this  fact;  and 

Whtrtat  for  many  yesrs,  legtsial 
been   pending   in   Conurttt   lo   prt 
prottcutum  by  the  Ptderal  Onvertfi 
MMh  oattt,  but  ihlt  )t|lilatUiii  u  < 
bsen  enteted  due  to  Um  opposuinn  of] 
intertsu  which  proAl  tffm  f> msni 
hatred;  snd 

Whereas  It  U  the  upinlun  of  this 
ell  that  Iht  tims  hns  oomt  for  otipi 
to  pruvt  lo  the  world  thst  we  ml 
wt  t«y  whtn  wt  speak  nf  such  tl 
•quality,  juttMt,  and  dtmoeraqr 
bt  It 

JiMOlved.  Thtt  ws  hersby  uruv 
Ttuman.  Oontrttawan  Ueurge  P 
ItRgloii  Ibflrtdaa  Downey  and 
Rnowland  !•  taerl  the  greatttt 
fort  '0  •••  thai  Ptdtrai  sntUj 
latloa  la  patttd  by  Coagrett  n'  th«*| 
potsible  moment,  and  that  >  npiM 
reeolution  be  taai  to  tht  abovr  in< 
and  to  tht  prtM. 


Qiicaio  PtderatfoB  of  Reform  $] 
Asks  EnactncDt  of  Taft-Ellendi 
■<r  General  Honsisf  BUI.  S.  86tj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR] 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABA1 

or  nxmoia 
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Monday,  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker.  Ii 
the  Senate  passed  the  Wagner -Ell 
Taft  general  housing  bill;  but  i^] 
minority  In   the   House  Comi 
Bankine;  and  Currency  fUibust 
bill  to  death  on  ttxis  side. 


tgaln  has  passed  8.  866. 

lewhat  weaker  iind  less 

ire,   and  again   a  small 

le  House  Comm  ttee  on 

irrency  Is  holding  up  all 

i needs  and  demands  this 
le  real-estate  industry  is 
ilders  support  It    Above 
Support  It. 

ligh  prices,  accordlnR  to 

the  two  greatest  prcb- 

Amcrican  pecpiv    It  la 

>ur  responsibility  to  do 

m  to  encourage  housing 

)t  a  public  housln  g:  meas- 
keasure  designed  to  help 
[help  themselves  toward 
homes  at  lower  cost. 

ideed  is  a  resolution  in 
[•aft-Ellender-Wa  rner  bill 
Chicago  Federi  tion  of 

luen.  r.nd  transn^itted  to 
Id,  Rabbi  Phlnea<  Smol- 
iraticn    Is    the    Chicago 

lion  of  American  Hebrew 
[and  represent.^  the  views 
1(5  In  Cook  Courty,  and 
II  to  support  family  unity. 
Ir  wlfh  leave  granted  mt, 
)(  nf  tht  rtaclutlon  In  tht 

r-int: 

I!  .>go  Ptderatlon  oi  Reform 
local  agency  of  the  Union 
Irew  Congregation*,  a  ren- 
te traditions  of  rur  fslth 
upon  the  homo  at  tht 
Ir  tooiety  and  the  rorntr- 
>ral  and  spiritual  devtlnp- 

rai  and  spiritual  inAutnet 
rrd  withoui  proptr  noualnii 

[Is  now  psndlng  a  b  11  in  the 
kvnrably  with  tht  hotislnf 
Innal  level  which  will  ertato 
linn  rnmmiMiitn  tit  sdvanet 
Mding  moie  hunts*  (or  our 

be  It 

the  Chicago  Ptdtiatlon  of 

Its.  the  local  agenry  of  tht 

Inn  Ntbeew  Coniri>tRtlons, 

ronfregationi.  ths  r  rabbit 

■upiHift  the  Tsrt.iiiendtr* 

IflS)  snd  thst  ptibie  notlet 

Itdomement  of  thli  bill  and 

be  tsken  by  our  tonstltu* 

)ata  this  teeolvt  to  >>ur  dtn- 

muuvtt:  ba  it  rurthtr 

tht  Chicsgo  Ptdtrstton  of 

les  should  cooptrat*  lootUy 

Mirations  in  the  tffo-t  to  st- 

iis  bUI  and  Impleminutlon 


itee'*  the  Aniwer? 
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or 
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ly.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
ited  to  extend  my  re- 
the  following  article  by 
rart.  which  appeared  In 
Century  of  May  28,  1947: 


la  "Uktu"  the  AwawBT 
(By  Alexander  Stewart) 

Down  at  Port  Knox,  Ky.,  the  Army  is 
conducting  whst  It  calls  the  "Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  Experimental  t7nlt."  In  this 
unit  are  064  young  Americans  who  make  up 
the  most  highly  publlclced  mUltary  project 
tinct  Bikini.  It  Is  a  sort  of  "pUot  plsnt" 
set  up  on  tht  assumption  that  Oongrest 
will  enact  a  universal  mllitsry  training  taw, 
as  requested  by  tht  President.  When  1 
visited  the  unit  to  study  it,  I  discovered  that 
Itt  o&cers,  training  cndre  and  men  are  con- 
vinced to  a  man  that  It  will  not  be  long 
before  Congress  enacts  a  law  which  will 
enlarge  this  "Umtee"  program  to  national 
tire.  Because  that  may  occur  and  because 
the  story  of  this  unit  constitutes  a  very 
effective  factor  in  naking  It  poailble,  the 
Fort  Knox  project  deserves  to  receive  far 
more  careful  and  critical  attention  than  its 
public  relations  officers  have  so  far  given  It. 

My  mlliury  training  was  received  back  In 
1918.  What  I  saw  at  Fort  Knox  was  certainly 
a  far  cry  from  that.  Service  and  ex-service 
men  of  the  recent  war  also  say  that  It  Is 
superior  in  many  ways  to  any  other  military 
camp  they  have  seen.  In  simple  honesty, 
one  must  say  that  ths  glowing  picture  cur- 
rently being  painted  for  tht  public  in  tht 
newspapers  and  mo v  let  Is  not  much  ovtr- 
co!ortd.  They  describe  tht  vamlshtd  bar- 
racks, tht  single-tier  cou  with  bed  lamps, 
the  rendhn  room,  tht  chlnu  curtains,  and 
tvtn  the  modernistic  mtwic  room.  The  very 
smtll  of  the  Umtet  barracka  It  different 
from  that  of  any  other  barrseks,  at  tht  com- 
manding general  reminded  a  group  of  us 
who  Interviewed  him. 

I 

If  wt  must  havt  unlvtrtal  mltiury  train- 
Ing,  then  by  all  msins  this  Is  tht  kind  oC 
•amiM  wt  should  hsvt  for  It.  Physically. 
Mm  Port  KnoM  camp  is  wtll  adapttd  to  lit 
purpose,  as  U  tht  sptoial  ttrvloa  program 
pisiwied  (or  recreatiunal  and  avoo^ilonsl  ac- 
tivltitt.  1  *'M  linpresstd  with  the  hlgb  eal* 
Ibsr  of  ths  omrors  and  their  tupportlnf  eadre 
of  training  asslntsnU,  ss  well  as  of  the  ynung 
men  who  art  bting  tiatned.  Ilrig,  0*n,  John 
M,  Dtvlnt.  who  eominands  tht  unit,  is  ont 
ftf  ths  flntst  high  ranking  Army  uflloers  I 
havt  ever  met.  Tht  two  ehaplami,  Proitt- 
tant  and  Csihulic,  havt  bten  doing  txcep- 
Uunativ  itMKi  woik  The  information  and 
tduoaiiunal  program  of  tht  unit  hM  beta 
oartfully  thought  out.  My  visit  convlnttd 
mt  that  htrt  It  the  beat  In  military  training 
tampt, 

But  I  am  not  eonvlnotd  that  tvtn  Iht 
beet  In  military  training  ta»pt  It  |Ood  for 
17-  and  it-ytar-old  boyi.  I  tprtt  with  Iht 
ttnlor  chaplain  of  ont  of  our  •  Army  com- 
mands, who  said  to  mt;  "Nobody  tan  UU 
mt  that  thtrt  It  not  a  vast  difftrtnct  bt- 
tween  young  men  living  together  In  an 
Army  camp,  no  matter  how  Unt  It  may  bt, 
and  yoting  men  living  at  home  whtrt  thty 
have  all  the  helpful  Influtnoti  of  family, 
church,  home  town  girl  acquaintances  and 
achool  friends.  Army  lift  U  unnatural  and 
abnormal.  It  removtt  a  boy  from  the  nor- 
mal sltustions  and  contacts  of  life  that  are 
so  Important  for  his  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being." 

Before  visiting  the  Umtee  unit.  I  had  read 
glowing  accounts  of  barracks  life  there  and 
wondered  If  they  were  not  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  read  that  there  was  very  little 
swearing,  practically  no  questionable  stories 
and  no  gambling.  I  read  that  the  MP's  had 
no  trouble  with  Umtees,  that  bartenders 
In  Louisville  were  refusing  to  sell  liquor  to 
them,  and  that  the  churchee  In  Louisville 
are  favorably  Impressed  with  their  attitude 
toward  religion.    I  set  out  to  get  the  facU. 

I  aaked  one  of  the  MP's  on  duty  at  the 
poet  whether  the  Umteee  were  any  better 
behaved  than  other  trainees  at  the  fort. 
"No  better  at  aU."  he  replied.     "We  have  aa 
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much  trouble  with  the  Umteee  as  with  tht 
others.  Some  of  them  go  to  other  areas  of 
the  fort  to  get  beer  or  to  gamble,"  An 
Umtee  explained  to  me  how  he  and  his  bud- 
dies managed  to  havt  thtlr  fun  on  week-end 
overnight  passes  to  Louisville.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  reguter  at  the  U80  or  have  some 
place  to  suy  with  approved  friends,"  he  said. 
"But  that  U  easy.  We  register  at  the  U80 
and  then  go  where  we  want  to  and  spend  the 
nl^ht.  Sometimes  we  take  our  UMT  triangle 
oS  otir  arms  and  then  we  can  got  away  with 
anything  and  nobody  is  the  wiser.  We  resent 
beli^  called  the  'lace  pantie  brl^tade.'  " 

I  asked  one  bartender  if  he  knew  an  Umtee 
when  he  saw  one.  He  replied:  "At  long  as 
he  looks  old  enough,  I  treat  them  all  alike. 
I  don't  know  one  from  the  other."  Another 
bartender  said  he  had  never  even  henrd  of 
Umtees.  A  third  said  that  he  thought  their 
insignia  was  In  the  form  of  a  triangle,  but 
that  was  all  he  knew.  If  the  bartenders  had 
agreed  to  cooperate  by  not  selling  liquor  to 
Umtees.  these  three  evidently  wure  not  much 
Impressed  with  the  Importance  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

B 

The  releases  of  tht  Umtet  public  relatloni 
olBce  place  considerable  stress  on  the 
trainees'  attitude  toward  tho  church.  I 
learned  that  during  the  first  4  weeks  of 
camp,  each  boy  was  requhreii  to  attend 
church  or  to  attend  a  lecture  on  morality 
on  Sundays.  Tht  flrtt  Sunday  all  but  ont 
buy  elected  to  go  to  church.  After  the  first 
4  weeks  the  picture  changed.  Ont  of  tht 
ohnpinins  sadly  admltttd  to  mt  that  hit 
church  atttndanpt  Immediately  drcp|>ed  off 
fruin  a  high  of  42S  to  87.  Since  vhon.  he 
•aid,  It  has  shown  soir.t  improvtmtnt,  but 
It  la  atlll  far  below  tht  attend tmet  rtachsd 
whtn  prettnct  was  eompuisoiy,  Still  tht 
Imprttilon  It  abroad  that  church  atttnd- 
anet  la  high.  Whtrt  did  thai  impreasloa 
oriKinntef 

The  front  page  of  tht  April  8  lasut  of  tht 
UMT  Pioneer,  (he  weekly  ItiUtd  by  tht  pub- 
lie  relations  uflloe,  carried  a  very  Imprtiaivt 
picturt  of  a  tralnat  worshiping  iv  a  ehuwh. 
presumably  on  Inattr  Sunday.  Tht  picture 
u  captionpd!  "Indttd  typical  of  tht  Bxptrl- 
mental  Unit'a  religloua  activity.  H-ytar-old 
tralntt  JamH  Btaalty  of  Port  tmlth,  Ark., 
la  pictured  worshiping  In  a  church  of  his 
own  chousing  in  tht  city  of  LouiaviUt.  Ky." 
It  la  an  inspiring  picture—until  out  Itariis 
that  the  man  who  worked  oii  It  aptnt  • 
hour*  localing  a  church  with  a  good  window 
whert  the  tun  would  atrtam  In  at  the  righl 
timt  of  day,  finding  laattr  111  Itt  8  wttka 
btfort  Basier  and  getting  itan^la  for  thtm, 
ttlttting  photoitenlo  trainesN.  taking  sis  of 
llMm  10  LottUvlllt  on  a  bus,  plotting  out  two 
■trla  with  wholttomtly  prttty  facta  who 
would  be  in  tht  picturt  but  not  dttraot 
from  Itt  thtmt  Iht  iralnM.  That  la  how 
the  picture  waa  eontrlvtd.  "Tlie  rtault  hat 
paid  good  dlvldtndt."  aaid  an  ofBotr  who  It 
in  poaltlon  to  know. 

m 

But  discount  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  men  and  get  down  to  braat 
tacks.  The  assumption  la  that  this  Fort 
Knox  experiment  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
military  training  will  bt  like  If  it  Is  adopted 
on  a  universal  scale.  This  si  sumption  la 
false  because  what  is  being  done  here  at  the 
brigade  level  could  not  be  even  remotoly  ap- 
proached on  a  national  scale. 

In  the  first  place.  aU  ^  he  present  trainees 
were  especially  chosen.  They  aie  not  a  croes 
section  of  American  youth:  they  are  a  hand- 
picked  lot.  The  same  is  true  of  the  officers 
and  training  cadre  of  noncommissioned 
men.  Bear  in  mind  too  that  this  unit  of 
664  men  has  a  staff  of  75  officers.  3  warrant 
officers  and  482  enlisted  cadre — a  total  of 
560  men  to  supervise  and  train  664.  There 
are  enough  line  oOcers  and  noncoms  to 
staff  an  ordinary  regiment,  and  almost 
enough  public  relations  and  s])ecial  service 


personnel  for  an  entire  army  corps.  "This 
is  an  experiment  under  ideal  condltlona  tbat 
could  not  poasibly  be  duplicated  on  a  na- 
tional scale,"  one  officer  said,  "either  from 
the  standpoint  of  personnel  or  that  of  cost." 
Consider  the  question  of  cost— In  doUart. 
The  War  Department's  eetlmate.  made  la 
January  1947,  U  that  "appruzlmatoly  1.000.- 
000  men  would  bt  trained  each  year."  If 
tbete  1.000.000  boyi  wtrt  to  be  trained  alons 
the  llnee  being  followed  at  Fort  Knos,  tSt.- 
330  officers  and  cadre  would  be  needed.  Thtlr 
aalarles  and  perquisites,  conservatively  ttU- 
mated,  would  be  83.750,000.000  a  year.  Se- 
lective service  would  have  to  be  maintained 
to  conscript  the  men.  That  would  require 
850,000,000  a  year.  Pay  for  draftees  at  830  a 
month  for  6  months  would  amount  to  an- 
other 8600,000.003.  Equipment  and  malnto- 
nance  and  the  additional  cost  for  tht  aooond 
6  months  would  bt  81.600,000,000  mort.  Bo 
the  toUl  tCt  training  alone,  exclusive  of  all 
other  military  costs,  would  be  over  86,000.- 
000,000.  Tell  that  to  an  tconomy-mlnded 
CongrtssI 

Tht  thinking  of  all  the  pertont  connected 
with  the  experiment  at  Fort  Knoi  tttois  to 
centtr  on  three  argumenu,  each  of  which  It 
of  d&ubtxul  validity.  First,  It  Is  maintained 
that  "UMT  woiUd  shorton  war."  This  point  la 
brought  foiward  in  sublime  indifference  to 
the  suttmtnt  of  Becreury  of  War  Patterson, 
at  reported  in  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
for  Stpttmber  8,  1848,  and  tht  tuttmtnt  of 
Otntral  Marshall  In  hia  last  biennial  report, 
that  It  would  take  6  montlu  to  a  ytar  to 
moblllat  tht  boya  who  havt  had  miltury 
training  and  havt  rtiurntd  to  civilian  lift. 
Huw  would  thst  shorten  a  war  that  will  be 
foufht,  If  It  Is  fought  at  all,  with  atomla 
weapons  and  other  Inatrumenu  of  SMtB  dt« 
atructtonf 

Stoond,  It  It  eoaataatly  rtpeated  that  "UMT 
would  aave  life,"  Tht  bttt  anawtr  to  thst  la 
an  old  one  Tht  Army  and  Navy  Juumal 
dttlartd  In  an  tdlterlal  on  April  84.  1880. 
Uai  "one  of  tht  tommontat  and  weaktti 
arffttifttttta  advadtti  la  tht  unlvtraal-train- 
ing  tauit  It  that  prtpartdntss  tavtt  tht  llvtt 
of  mtn.  That  ttattmtnt  It  uut  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  Tht  mtn  of  Iht  Otrman 
Army  at  tht  outbrMh  of  tht  war  wtrt  prt- 
partd  for  warfart  ytt  Ihty  wtrt  kllltd  in  ap- 
palimi  numbtrt.  Tht  original  BritUh  Ba- 
ptdltlonary  Portt  waa  unquttvienably  bat- 
ter prepttrad  than  any  acmv  that  tvtr  lafl 
England  to  engagt  In  war.  Von  Tirplta  aald 
of  tht  tnllattd  ptrtonnal  of  that  forct  thai 
thay  weit  all  atritahM,  by  which  ht  mMnI 
that  thty  wtrt  tht  Qnttt  and  moat  taptrl- 
anotd  typt  uf  aoldltr.  Ttl  thty,  loo,  wtrt 
kllltd  io  an  tattnt  that  ahocktd  Iht  world." 
A  third  arfumtnt  u  that  "wt  muat  bt 
atrong  ao  that  tht  UN  may  ba  ttrong,  alnet 
that  world  body  la  only  aa  atroni  aa  lU 
mtmbtra."  If  thU  la  true,  thtn  all  tht  othtr 
mtmbtra  of  tht  UN  muit  alao  bt  itrong. 
Military  atrtngth  la  always  comparative,  ft 
wt  conscript  mllUona.  othtra  will  do  tht  aamt 
and  nothing  wtll  bt  gained  but  a  greaUr  cer- 
tainty of  war.  Tht  only  realistic  road  to 
peace  la  through  tht  International  abolltlMt 
of  conscription  and  disarmament.  That  road 
we  are  closing  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
when  we  take  the  course  forecast  at  Fort 
Knox.  It  Is  too  essy  to  forget  that  the  pres- 
ent Umtees  are  volunteers,  but  that  the  pol- 
icy which  this  experiment  is  used  to  sup- 
port is  conscription.  Conscription  wlU  not 
only  bring  the  training  officers  up  against  a 
vastly  more  difficult  psychological  problem, 
but  it  will  confront  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  threat  of  more  irresponsible 
use  of  our  mUitary  might. 

IV 

The  Port  Knox  experiment  is  obviously 
helping  the  Army  to  work  out  plans  for  future 
Umtee  unite.  If  there  are  any  such.  But  >t« 
second  purpose  Is  to  sell  universal  military 
training  to  Congress  and  the  public.  This 
second  aim  should  be  looked  at  carefuUy. 
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Is  only  a  beflnnlng     The  weekly 
Pioneer  goes  to  the  family  of  erery 
and  cadre  men.  to  the  Army  ground 
the    War   Department,    the    various 
Ppsts.  and  a  larg*  ntimber  of  civilian 
tions.     A  radio  aaetlon  is  constantly 
ly  niallinc  tnuMartptlons  for  release 
radio  stattona  ttrooghout  the  United 
A  photographic  section  with  a  staff 
keeps  up  the  flow  uf  still  and  motion 
A  visitor's  and  speaker's  ofSce  looks 
and  provides  spaakara  ^t>4  a|Mak- 
klarlal.     It  has  bean  oSdany  ateted 
is  contemplated  that  the  War  De- 
Bureau   of   Public   Relations   will 
spaakers  In  each  Bute  carrying  tbe 
DlIT."    An  oflldal  publieatkn  ra- 
the public-relations  men  are  sapa- 
»  ncemed  to  impreaa  women.    It  says: 
recognised    that    woman^    intereat 
tbe  largest  resistance  group  In  tbe 
must   be  approached  with  srwdal 
tie.     It  may  be  possible  to  have  a 
trained  in  public  relations,  as  a 
of  tbla  oOee." 
dubllc-relations  officers  have  also  pre- 
'  -  members  of  tbe  PrasManfa  eon- 
universal  military  training  a  book- 
a  brochure  showing  the  work  and 
of  tbe  unit.     They  hope,  and  not 
"—DO.  that  tbrougk  tba  President's 
tbmtr  work  wfll  ka  paUlelaed  in 
Congrea »  and  all  over  the  country.     I  wonder 
tf  they  all!  remember  to  remind  the  Presi- 
dent's ommittee  that  10,000  school  superin- 
tendent i    and    adminlstrat4jrs    recently    ap- 
proved   k  resolution  whidi  saM:  "Wa  urge 
that  tb)  Federal  Congress  tn  rtwlnHi^  a 
plan  to  oeet  the  security  needa  at  ««r  Ifatlon 
VIB.  ••  a  aatastltute  for  universal  mUitary 
~-m  aslatlng  civilian  institutions  In 
programs  with  our  youth  which 
In  their  improved  physical  and 
1  lealth.  adentlflc  knowledge,  dvlc  re- 
'  Ity.  technical  skills,  and  the  devel- 
opment Jt  other  attributes  in  them  that  will 
lend  strength  and  stability  to  our  Nation." 


When  WiU  CwMTcss  Act  ia  tke  AlaraMf 
Air-Cratk  Scaa^T 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

H0N.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OV  DfBlAjf  A 

Uf  THjt  ROUSS  OP  RSPRX8SNTATIVXS 

ifondoy.  June  It.  1947 


ULUK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

u-esent  for  the  consideration  of 

a  statement  prepared  by 

>lb  relative  to  the  alr-crmsh  &lt. 

Mr.  Leib  knows  plenty  about 

master  for  it  was  he  who  brought 

inveatigatioa  of  Army   and 

crashes  by  the  Senate  War  In- 

CommlttM  aona  years  ago. 

reaponslble  aho  for  the  revamp- 

•■tension  of  the  wartime  Army 

Air  Safety  Bureaus.    It  was  his 


tM 


rs: 


findings  and  reports  that  caused  the] 
dictment  of  several  airplane  com] 
and  through  tola  eCorts  came  the  di 
for  better  and  lafer  aircralt  for 
armed  forces. 

On  Sunday.  June  15.  1947. 
Truman  appointed  a  special  comi 
to  investigate  the  dangerous  gro\ 
recent  crashes.     This  committee 
And  it  worth  their  effort  if  they 
read  the  following  story: 
WHXN  wnx 

aflHcaaaH  i 
(By  J.  H.  Lalb) 
When   is   tbe   Ck>verument   going   to 
using  av'aUon  aa  a  bureaucratic  guli 
and  bring  about  the  long- needed  rev 
in  the  administration  of  alr-aafaty 
tions?      New    legislation    is    aacaasaj 
urgent. 

Kvsryone  In  tbe  avUtion  industry 
that  tba  CtvU  AerooauUcs  Board  is 
with  Inexperienced,  blundering.  Incoi 
officials.    Let's  look  over  the  Civil 
ties  Board,  co:  alsttag  of  Ava 
What    doea    niaiiiiian    Jan 
know  about  aviation?    Tas.  be  was  once  _ 
of  tba  Barrard  Law  School  and  later  rsn 
Paderal  Security  «»'->">"gt  Commlss;.  !i 
he  has  had  no  training  in  aviaUon. 

lawald  Ryan  (vice  chairman)  is  a 
fellow,  but  his  qiialiflcatlons  are  Ln  tl  i 
proCesalon. 

Harllee  Branch:  A  former  newspa{ 
and  poUUdan.  but  with  no  avlaUon 
nsnca. 

Joah  Lee:   Foamer  United  Sta>>s  Sei 
wbD  bUndly  nipyrtid  tbe  Mew  !>. 
velt  was  politically  Indebted  to  him  and 
him  off  with  an  appointment  to  the 
AsMBMMea  Board,  but  chances  are  ha 
never  been  Inside  of  a  plane. 

Oarenee  M.  Toung:  A  former  vice 
dent  of  Pan  AoMrtcan,  but  with  no 
cal  knowledge  tn  avlaUon. 
ItaM  are  caraar  men  in  avtati<». 
llBHaiH.  tbeae  oiBclals  make  all  rtilea 
fegnlatlons  in  the  administration  of  tba 
plana  mduatry. 

VmtMmrmm;  their  subordlnatea  are  at 
tie  value  to  them  almply  beeauee  ttiey  are  I 
the  top  men  in  tbe  trade. 

AvlatMn  la  a  highly  technical  fleld  as 
one  knowa— and  pevaoiia  with  sklU  and 
are  gobbled  up  by  tbe  Indiatry  where 
bulging  pay  cnvekipee  are  assembled, 
quently.  the  Oovenunent  takes  the  left 
and  unfortunately  their  advice  and 
is  of  little  consequence. 

Let  me  ette  an  example  of  the  utter  ful 
of  tbe  prsasnt  set-up  within  the  Civil 
nat!tles  Board  in  connection  with  the  ; 
tragic  air  eraah  in  Maryland  and   In 
States. 

The  Safety  Bureau,  as  It  is  now  call, 
solely  responsible  and  directly  under  the 
Aeronautics    Board.     All    investigations 
findings  of   air  eraahea   are  stgned   by 

Board.     Tbe    certificate    of    air    wort 

given  to  each  alrablp  is  made  out  under 
authority   of   tbe   Board.     Minimum 
standards  are  also  determined  by  this 
and  let  me  repeat  tkaea  Ben  tuive  no 
cat  iuiowiedge  at  aa  alnkip. 
Tiikikor  tt. 

The  HMn  I  have  listed  above  who 
up  tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must  tl 
fore  rely  on  their  undertti^  for  all  of 
decuiooa.  or  yield  to  liiwewa  trona  op 
alr-Une  executives  or  manufacturers 
basic  dealre  la  to  seU  their  prt 
what  BMy. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  tbe  CavU    _ 
nauttea  Board  la  so  helplessly  fmetrated 
tbe  face  of  so  many  startling  air  erasheaf 

In  tbe  Maryland  craab  of  recent  date  Cb4 
man  Landla  Is  paraoaally  eanductlng  the 
v«atlgation.  and  ka  kaa  fun  authority 
admit  whatever  evidence  he  may  eo  desira.1 


tat  Mr   Landls  Is  doing 

Hhing  about   planes)    is 

ig  himself  and  what  a 

I.  for  didn't  Board  Caiair- 

tbe  osrtlflcate  of  air 

ittcd  thki  iU -fated  plane 

so  fooUab  as  to  aaj  that 

Id  his  Board  members,  in 

all  crash  investigations, 

le  on  their  own  ahoul- 

cta.  beyond   all   doubt. 

ction?     Of  course   not. 

^ust  Invent  a  new  scape- 

pasaengers.     and     the 

ck. 

It  get  a  true  picture 

le  Inveatlgatkm  Is  con- 

|by  technical  men? 

Ud  a  hospital  would  you 

le  head  of  yoiu  surgical 

did  you  would  find  in 

^u  had  a  slaughter  house 

lot  a  hospital. 

I  and  the  Congreas  ahouid 

out  the  CivU  Aeronau- 

it  with  men  who  know 

be  well  to  explain  the 

ag  scandal. 
Bnator  McCaaaAii  of  Me- 
^an  Lka  of  California  lu- 
lls calling  for  the  estab- 
endent  aviation  author- 
»f  five  offlciala.    An  im- 
that  tba  i^ipolntaea 
show  appnadflaately  ft 
[the  field. 

;>uis  Brownlow  and  Clln« 

Government   renrganl- 

td  sold  President  Rooee- 

to  make  a  guinea  pig 

^h  the  help  of  the  White 

able  to  Induce  Con- 

ip  hta  bill  to  Include  an 

Aeronautics  who  woiild 

lecutive  pnwera— and  to 

enoe  clause.     This  bUl 

became  Administrator 

sniaatlon  order  came 

It  completely  putting 

Ber  the  authority  ot  the 

ct.  with  the  provlao  that 

reiae  Its  functions  in- 

fety  Board  was  abol- 

were  transferred  to 

tbe    CIvU    Aeronautics 

Board  had  S  aviation 

hlgt    caliber  in   their 

tlT  )obe  were  abolUhed 

tlon  order  they  left  the 

cause  they  would  not 

le  aviation  world  aoon 

this  action — and  today 

lore  apparent. 

ce  of  Administrator  of 

left  directly  under  tbe 

ow  and   Is   rampant 

law,  giving  the  Civil 

idependence    from    the 

of  Commerce,  haa 

r  joke  In  oOlclal  clrclea. 

how  can  a  bureau  be 

'•  the  same  department. 

^ernment. 

reloped  is  nothing  less 
of  the  entire  set-up. 
It  and  carefree  indU 
rest  a  great  deal  ot 

ting  to  note  that  Pre«t|. 
plane  (DC-«)  is  being 
Mf ety  tfevtcea 
to  da- 
rains,  locate  heart  of 
other  daagerooB  ob- 
ara  being  added  that 
ig  height  In  all  kinds 
new  radio  equipment. 
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Certainly,  the  American  public  ahoxild  be 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and  pro- 
tection aa  is  now  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Why  doesn't  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
demand  that  all  passenger  planes  be  equipped 
with  tlie  same  radar  devices  as  are  now  be- 
ing installed  in  the  White  House  plane? 

When  will  the  Congress  assert  itself  to  Its 
responsibility  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  American  people?  Or  Is  life  so  cheap  to 
those  who  roost  in  the  Washington  tower  of 
babel? 

Action  is  needed  now. 


Lewis  Detchler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PXNNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  George  E.  Reedy: 

Today,  I'd  like  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  these  broadcasts,  to  tell  you  about 
one  of  the  most  unusual  men  in  Washington. 
He  is  a  person  whose  name  rarely,  if  ever, 
makes  the  headlines.  Without  him.  however, 
our  Government  would  break  down  in  no 
time. 

He  Is  Lew  Deschler.  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Visitors  to 
the  Cnamt>er  may  have  noticed  him.  He  is 
the  tall,  heavy-set  man  who  stands  Just  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  is  frequently 
seen  in  heated  confabs  with  him. 

The  visitors  usually  don't  know  that  Lew 
Deschler  has  been  in  those  heated  confabs 
with  seven  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House. 
And  It  Is  not  Just  the  \xsvulI  custom  of  a 
quick  conference  on  legislation.  Fyr,  with- 
out those  confabs,  it  is  doubtful  If  any  bill 
could  pass. 

Lew  Deschler  is  the  official  Parliamentarian 
of  the  House.  That  is  a  title,  that  may  mean 
very  little  to  the  average  person  unfa- 
miliar with  the  legislative  process.  But  it 
is  a  Job  whose  Importance  is  impossible  to 
overestimate. 

The  rules  of  the  House  are  tvll  of  "booby" 
traps.  There  are  points  of  order,  points  of 
privilege,  precedents,  and  codicils  that  date 
back  to  the  First  Congress.  Every  one  must 
be  neatly  filed  in  his  mind  and  available  for 
use  at  any  moment. 

The  average  legislator  doesn't  have  time  to 
even  begin  to  learn  all  these  things.  He 
must  depend  upon  the  enclyopedlc  memory 
of  Lew  Deschler,  and.  since  the  time  of 
Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth,  his  first  boss, 
he  has  never  failed  them. 

The  supreme  tribute  was  paid  to  him  this 
year  when  tbe  National  University  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  For 
years  he  had  been  the  official  Parliamentarian 
for  Democratic  Speakers.  Sam  Ratbukn  re- 
lied upon  him  absolutely — and  made  no  bones 
about  it.  Many  thought  that  when  the  Re- 
publicans came  In  Lew  would  go  out. 

But  one  of  the  first  edicts  laid  down  by 
Republican  Speaker  Joseph  Mastin  was  that 
Lew  Deschler  was  worth  bis  pay  and  then 
some.  MASTiif  decided  that  In  an  Issue  so 
important  Lew's  experience  was  needed  by 
either  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  House. 

Re  has  never  regretted  that  decision.  Lew 
has  stood  alongside  the  new  Speaker,  and 
calmly  laid  down  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
law.  Just  as  he  did  with  the  Democrats  be- 
fore him.  And  In  all  his  time,  nobody  has 
ever  been  able  to  criticize  a  single  bill,  as 
improperly  passed. 


rm  paying  this  tribute  to  him.  not  just 
because  he  is  good,  but  because  Lew  is  the 
symbol  of  the  things  that  make  the  Ameri- 
can system  work.  He  is  a  demonstration 
that  oiu*  Oovemment  is  a  Government  of 
laws  that  are  beyond  petty  politics. 

His  decisions  on  the  way  in  which  our 
basic  rules  of  society  are  formulated,  have 
never  been  questioned.  He  is  the  proof  that 
our  Government  is  something  above  the  men 
that  compose  it — something  that  is  logical, 
workable,  and  worth  while. 

The  main  thing,  however,  is  that  I  be- 
lieve that  more  people  should  know  about 
Lew  Deschler.  For,  as  the  man  who  sup- 
plies the  grease  that  keeps  the  gears  of  our 
democracy  rvmnlng,  he  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted respect  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 


The  Transplantability  of  tke  TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITE)  STATES 

Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Transplantability  of  the 
TVA."  written  by  Dr.  C.  Herman 
Pritchett  and  published  in  the  Iowa  Law 
Review  for  January  1947. 

Dr.  Herman  Pritchett  is  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Pollowing  his  academic  training, 
he  held  a  number  of  responsible  positions 
with  the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
through  which  he  had  extensive  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  problems  raised  by 
the  public  authority  type  of  organization. 
He  spent  a  number  of  years  with  the 
TVA,  studying  its  organization  and  oper- 
ation at  first  hand.  His  book.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority:  A  Study  in 
Public  Administration,  which  appeared 
in  1943,  is  an  authoritative  statement  on 
this  subject.  In  his  more  recent  article. 
The  Transplantability  of  the  TVA.  he 
brings  to  bear  on  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  his  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  important  problem. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  article  in  the  Record  will  be  $195.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«  TBANSPI.ANTABU.rrT  OF  THi:  TVA 

(By  C.  Herman  Pritchett) 

Most  people  are  now  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  a 
success.  It  is  hard  to  dispute  that  since  1933 
the  whole  face  of  the  region  in  which  the 
TVA  operates  has  been  changed  for  the  better. 
The  energies  of  its  streams  have  been  har- 
nessed, and  their  destructive  potentialities 
largely  brought  under  control.  A  "Great 
Lakes  of  the  South"  has  been  created  vrlth 
tremendous  possibilities  for  recreational  de- 
velopment of  tbe  area.  The  immense 
amounts  of  power  made  available  at  low 
rates  have  been  responsible  for  new  indus- 
tries, new  patterns  of  rural  living.  Educa- 
tional and  demonstration  activities  have  re- 
sulted in  materially  transforming  an  ex- 
ploitative agricultural  system  into  one  which 
conserves  and  promotes  both  natural  ra- 
souroea  and  human  yalues. 


From  ons  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  TVA 
may  have  been  too  succesaful.  One  might 
well  ask,  after  watching  the  scores  of  bills 
which  have  been  dropped  into  the  congres- 
sional hopper  since  1933  seeking  the  creation 
of  similar  regional  authorities  for  almost 
every  river  valley  in  Uje  United  States, 
whether  the  authority  device  had  not  been 
oversold.'  How  many  of  these  bills,  one  may 
wonder,  have  been  based  on  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  authority  plan?  To  how 
many  people  is  the  TVA  more  than  a  slogan? 
It  was  against  an  unthinking  overenthusiasm 
for  transplantation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
formula  to  other  areas  that  Secretary  Ickes 
was  fulminating  in  1944  when  he  warned 
that  problems  of  regional  development  could 
not  be  solved  "merely  by  lighting  a  candle 
and  intoning,  TVA.  TVA,  TVA."  " 

THX  TVA  mSA 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  basic  elements  In  the  authority  device. 
David  E.  Lllienthal  considers  that  there  are 
three  essentials  in  the  TVA  idea:  "(DA  Fed- 
eral autonomous  agency,  with  authority  to 
make  its  decisions  in  the  region;  (2)  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  resources,  as  a  unified 
whole,  clearly  fixed  in  the  regional  agency, 
not  divided  among  several  centralized  Fed- 
ral  agencies:  (3)  a  policy,  fixed  by  law,  that 
the  Federal  regional  agency  work  co<^)era- 
tively  with  and  through  local  and  SUte 
agencies." ' 

The  authority  thus  differs  in  several  im- 
portant ways  from  the  regular  pattern  of 
Federal  departmental  administration.  The 
basis  on  which  departments  are  normally  es- 
tablished is  that  of  major  purpose  or  func- 
tion. They  are  given  a  single  major  func- 
tion to  perform,  and  a  wide  Jurisdiction  In 
which  to  perform  it.  Thus  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  carrying  out  its  pro- 
gram of  forestry  development  and  protection 
over  the  entire  Nation.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
a  Federal  major-purpose  organizational  unit 
may,  of  course,  be  less  than  Nation-wide,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  Biireau  of  Reclamation 
which  operates  orly  in  the  arid  western  half 
of  the  country,  ot  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, which  carries  on  its^power -dis- 
tribution operations  in  the  Columbia  River 
region  But  in  such  instances  the  program 
is  still  a  single-purpose  one,  with  no  re- 
sponsibility for  or  control  over  other  govern- 
mental programs  affecting  the  same  area. 

The  result  of  the  functional  plan  of  at- 
ganization  Is  that  In  each  geographical  area 
such  action  programs  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  determine  to  undertake  are  In  the 
hands  of  separate  Federal  bureaus  or  agen- 
cies, each  concentrating  upon  Its  own  field 
of  specialized  interest  and  sharing  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  or  operations 
of  its  neighbors,  with  whom,  in  fact,  its  rela- 
tions may  be  those  of  competition  or  rivalry 
rather  than  cooperation.  The  approach  to 
regional  problems  is  thus  uncoordinated, 
piecemeal,  and  segmented. 

It  is  precisely  this  characteristic  of  th» 
Federal  Government's  action  programs  In  the 
Missouri  Valley,  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  such  bitter  antagonists  as  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that 
has  led  to  the  demand  for  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority.  For  the  regional  authority  re- 
verses the  normal  departmental  pattern.  It 
Is  a  multiple-ptirpose  agency  with  jurisdlc* 
tion  limited  to  a  particular  geographical 
area,  within  which  it  has  broad  powers  to 
plan  and  operate  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
fied program  of  resource  development.  In- 
stead of  land  and  water  and  forests  and  min- 
erals and  transportation  being  split  up  among 


'The  recent  proposals  are  compared  in 
Oreenleaf,  What  Kind  of  a  "Valley  Author- 
ity"?, infra,  at  p.  839.  See  also  Clark.  Pro- 
posed "Valley  Authority"  Legislation  (1940). 
40  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Bev.,  62-70. 

'TVA:  Democracy  on  the  March  (1944). 
153. 
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i^ndea.  each  jealous  of  Its  own 
authority  can  Include  and  Inter- 
hese  elements  tn  Its  plans.    Thus 
Ignores  the  lines  which  regular 
must  draw.     If  there  are 
claims,  as  for  wmMr  vat.  tbey  can 
within  the  eonti<M  of  a  tlntfe 
wHlch  has  a  responslblltty  to  the  re- 
whole,  and  do  not  become  a  bene 
over  which  separate  admlnls- 
quarrel. 
s  not  only  the  multiple-purpose 
quality  of  the  regional  au- 
wtilch  distinguishes  it  from  the  regu- 
agency.    Equally  important 
that  the  control  and  direction  of 
are  exercised  within  the  region, 
to  the  normal  Waahlngton-doml- 
It  Is  true  that  regional  or 
are  customarily  maintained  by 
IttvaauB.    and    that   these   locally- 
iflkclals   may   well   appreciate   the 
pipblema  of  their  regions  and  seek 
general  national  policies  of  their 
kxal  needs.     But  these  ofSciala 
e  to  a  bureau  chief  in  Wash- 
he  takes  orders  from  his  depart- 
so  that  final  declalons  may  b« 
baals  of  paper  knowledge  and  by 
aioUvatad  principally  by  a  desire  to 
■sUonally  unlfcvm  procedures  and 
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Federal  bureau  Is  also  going 
fight  inherited  routines  and  pat- 
bought  If  It  makes  significant  use 
federal  agencies  and  local  govern- 
in   the   various 
whieh  It  administers.    In 
•ntborlty  set  up  as  a  eorporate 
the  regular  departmental  sya- 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  plan  a 
program  on  the  baals  of  regional 
center  of  gravity  llee  within  the 
from  departmental  Jealousies,  pre- 
and  admlniatrative  routine.  It 
an  original  appraaeh  to  the  sat- 
Df  regional  neeO.  ean  bring  a  wide 
funcUons  within  the  Control  of  a 
lanlnMon.  and  can  hope 
the  omiptmMkmk  at  other  publio 
Its  pngram. 

not  one  of  the  characterlatlce 
by   Llllenthal   as  an   essential 
he  authority  idea,  the  adapublllty 
r«i  lonal  authority  to  the  admin  tstra- 
■^-eupportlag  enterprise  function* 
amply  deawttated  by  TVA  ex- 
Free  from  the  tradltlona.  Ilmiu- 
tlmidltlee  of  normal  departmental 
ind  methods,  the  TVA  has  been  able 
a  gigantic  power  system,  to  plan 
distribution   Unea.   to  work 
o«  rataa.  and  la  geMral  to  eon-^ 
la^geHMale  tiWilniM  operatloa  with  a 
measure  of  managerial  freedom, 
to  see  bow  a  auooeesful  operauoo 
oould  be  conducted  under  more 
filrf  iimstarm^ ' 

of  ocnrm.  brtnfi  ita  reepon- 
m  ««U  as  ita  opportMBlttfts.    Mm  an 
iaandal   unit,  aaparate  from 
Oofamment  agenoy.  the  author- 
to  stand  on  iu  own  financial 
nake  lU  own  dedaloos  as  to  ratea 
financial  mattan  with  the  knowU 
It  la  dlrecUy  vrnponalble  to  Con- 
to  the  public  for  malnuinlng  a 
flAanclal  record.    Because  finan- 
ean  be  applied  to  a  Government 
Whkeh  proceeds  under  these  clr- 
whlch  are  not  relevant  to 
Oovemmcnt-apcndlng   activitlee— 
I  Qthonty  ean  be  released  from  some 
eontrols  which  have  to  be  ap- 
I  egulatlon  Oovemment  agencies. 
a^Mct  of  the  TVA's  admlnlitra- 
has  been  its  exemption  from 
dvll-eervlce    laws.     Operating 
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simply  under  a  requirement  to  select  Its 
plo3rees  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efllclesc 
the  TVA  has  made  what  is  In  many  res; 
the  best  record  in  effective  and  nonpolil 
personnel  administration  ever  achieved  by 
Oovemment  agency  in  this  country. 

TRX    KTA    PaOPOSALS 

Hie  prlnelpal  legislative  proposals  for 
tablishlng  an  MVA  seek  to  follow  the  pat 
developed    in    the    Tennessee    region    in 
these  respects.     8.  566.  as  Introduced  In 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  by  Senator  MrTaaa^ 
provided  for  a  unified  approach  to  the 
nlnst.  development,  and  control  of  the  wat 
resources  of  the  Misaourl  Valley.    It  proj 
to  set  up  a  single  organization,  which 
see  the  whole   valley  as  a  slni;le  prot 
No     longer     woiild     separate     departi 
agencies  be  Identified  with  separate 
of  the  valley,  nor  could  the  prcblema  of 
different  sections  be  handled  by  the  dMf 
method  of  establishing  spheres  of  ini'.  .cn4 
within   wlilch  each   agency  would   proc« 
according  to  its  own  predilections.    The  MV| 
would  have  to  develop  and  place  before  Cc 
gress  a  plan  which  It  could  defend  as 
stituting  the  most  effective  utilization 
the  f  alreat  possible  division  of  water  resot 
among  the  various  uses  and  sections 
could  be  devised. 

A  unified  approach  would  also  be  achtei 
In  carrying  out  the  plan  as  developed 
approved,  and  In  making  the  basic  deci 
with  respect  to  water  management  and 
trol.  The  unity  typified  by  a  single  boae 
a  single  valley  might  well  be  instrumental 
fostering  notions  of  cohesiveness  and 
eratloo  among  the  people  of  the  different 
tions  oi  the  valley.  The  authority  wc 
fvimish  an  object  lesson  in  the  values 
taking  a  wider  view,  and  supply  a  core  arot 
which  larger  regional  loyalties  eould  fc 
It  would  dramatlas  the  fact  that  it  Is  all 
river,  and  thtit  the  factors  which  seem 
divide  the  different  ssctlons  of  the  valley 
less  significant  than  thoas  which  unite 

The  ICVA  plans  have  sought  the  goal 
decentralized  administration  by  such  m« 
as  the  provision  in  8.  566  requiring  the 
to  "maintain  Its  principal  oflloe  at  a 
venlent  place  in  the  territory  In  which 
activities   are   conducted,"   working   In 
with  the  valley.     The   bill  did   not  reqt 
that  the  three  members  of  the  MVA 
should  be  residents  of  the  area,  an  anai 
ment  which  would  probably  be  undealral 
there   Is   a  national   interest   and 
Hllty  Involved     But  It  did  set  up 
advisory  committee  to  assist  the  board 
the  discharge  of  its  dutiee.  this  commit 
to  Include  nine  persons  resident  in  the 
three  each  representing  the  iuurasta  of 
ctiiture.  commerce,  and  labor.    The  cor 
to  meet  in  the  area  not  less 
a  year,  and  to  receive  the  annual  re; 
of  the  board.    The  bill  summartaed  the 
gional  emphasis  of  the  authority  phllc 
by  direetlng  the  UVA  to  "utUim  to  the 
est  possible  extent   the  advice,  aaalst 
and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the 
and  their  public  and  private  organtetK 
local  and  SUU.     •     *     •.- 

PlnaUy.  S.  565  aougbt  to  give  the  MVA 
of  oorporau  adminlstraUve  frr 
It  to  permit  the  effective  hand  .iig 
Its  entarprtw  functions  and  bualBHB  res| 
sibilltles.    It  waa  not  required  to  torn 
all  its  revenum  to  the  Ttwumj,  but 
the  net  prooeeda  from  Its  operations 
ths  dsductlon  of  all  nsosssary  expenses 
the  withholding  of  sums  for  operating  captt 
and   new   construction.    It   was   given 
right  to  determine  lu  own  system  of  adi 
Istrative   accounu,    permitted   to   have 
final  word  with  respect  to  expenditures  qt 
tioned  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
thorlaed  to  settle  claims  brought  against 
and  exempted  from  regular  elvU-eervlce 
quirements. 

The  MVA  plsn  has  thus  been  founded 
the  proposition  that  the  regional  authc 
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Ixig  some  of  their  responsibilities  to  it.   It  had 
the  advantages  of  being  an  only  child. 

PACTOSa    COKPLICATINO    MVA    STATUS 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  factors  relevant 
to  the  success  of  an  MVA  must  immediately 
recognize  that  the  political  milieu  is  now 
much  less  favorable  than  that  in  whRh  the 
TVA  got  Its  start.  The  political  temper  is, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  unreceptlve  to 
plans  for  planning  or  increased  governmental 
activity.  There  is  no  support  from  a  dynamic 
President.  The  region  Involved  la  one  which 
has  been  most  vociferous  in  devotion  to  the 
neo-Republlcan  doctrine  of  States'  rights, 
and  it  has  been  easy  to  present  the  regional 
authority  proposal  as  a  threat  to  the  existing 
Federal-State  balance  of  power.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  States  in  the  area  have  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  no  change  In  prevailing 
patterns  of  Federal  resource  development 
programs  is  needed.  The  two  Federal  agen- 
cies most  intimately  concerned  with  water 
control  in  the  area  have  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  mutual  assistance  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  an  MVA. 

Congress,  moreover,  is  at  present  scarcely 
In  the  mood,  even  In  the  unlltely  event  that 
It  would  approve  an  MVA  bill,  to  write  Into 
such  legislation  the  typ>e8  of  freedom  In  pro- 
gram planning  and  In  administration  that 
aided  so  materially  In  the  accomplishments 
of  the  TVA.  Congress  has,  indeed,  already 
passed  the  Oovemment  Corporation  Control 
Act  of  1945,  vmder  the  restrictive  provisions 
of  which  a  corporate  MVA  would  have  to  op- 
erate, so  that  much  of  the  speed  and  flexi- 
bility of  TVA  administration  would  be  simply 
imobtainable  under  present  legislative  stand- 
ards.* 

Apart  from  the  changed  political  climate 
there  are  administrative  considerations  which 
would  considerably  complicate  the  operations 
of  an  MVA.  It  would  be  set  down  in  a  tre- 
mendous geographical  area  where  many 
strong  single-pvirpose  Federal  agencies,  well- 
rooted  In  the  region  and  strongly  supported 
from  Washington  by  department  chiefs  and 
influential  Congressmen,  are  already  operat- 
ing. If  a  truly  regional  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  resource  development  is  to  be  worked 
out,  the  regional  authority  must  mold  these 
existing  departmental  programs  into  an  in- 
tegrated plan  of  operations.  For  this  result 
a  choice  of  tactics  Is  available.  As  the  say- 
ing goes,  the  MVA  can  either  beat  'em  or 
Join  'em. 

The  former  policy  would  require  the  oust- 
ing of  these  bureaus  from  the  region,  and 
assunustlon  by  the  MVA  of  sole  responsibility 
for  administering  the  programs  they  now 
carry  on — affecting  reclamation,  river  devel- 
opment, navigation,  power,  the  public  lands, 
graalng,  and  other  Federal -resource  interests 
in  the  region.  Such  a  step  would  probably 
have  few  advocatee,  not  only  because  of  its 
obvious  political  inexpediency,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  scrapping  of  the  special  compe- 
tence developed  by  the  existing  bureaus  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  because  of  the 
challenge  which  such  a  regional  subgovern- 
ment  would  constitute  to  the  prevailing  pat- 
tern of  national  administration. 

But  the  policy  of  Joining  the  MVA  and  the 
bureaus  has  Its  own  drawbacks.  Under  such 
a  plan,  presumably  the  bureaus  would  con- 
tinue with  much  the  same  functions,  but 
would  operate  under  the  directives  of  the 
MVA  in  accordance  with  Its  over-all  plan 
for  the  valley.  This  arrangement  would 
make  MVA  principally  a  planning  organiza- 
tion, Its  operating  responsibilities  perhaps 
being  limited  to  the  field  of  power  distribu- 
tion. Acting  largely  through  others,  would 
Its  program  bit  the  Missouri  Valley  with 
the  impact  that  was  felt  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  from  the  TVA  program?  And  would 
these  old,  established  agencies  accept  with- 
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out  a  fight  planning  decisions  of  the  MVA 
which  might  conflict  with  their  own  notions 
of  river  development? 

The  TVA  experience  demonstrates  that  It 
is  possible  for  a  regional  agency  to  cooperate 
with  single-purpose  Federal  bureaus,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  would  be  harder  to  ar- 
range under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Missouri  Valley.  8.  556  appeared  to  leave 
the  way  open  for  the  MVA  to  adopt  either 
the  solitary  or  the  cooperative  policy.  By 
that  bill  the  President  was  given  power  to 
transfer  to  the  MVA  all  water -control  proj- 
ects in  the  valley.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  Authority  might,  "if  in  its  judgment  the 
interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  will  be 
secured  thereby,"  construct  or  operate  any 
of  the  projects  called  for  by  the  basic  plan 
"through,  or  in  conjunction  with,  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  conjunction  with  States  or  subdivisions 
or  agencies  thereof  •  •  •."  Thus  the 
Authority  could,  if  it  chose,  perform  Its 
channel-improvement  work  through  the 
Army  engineers,  and  carry  on  Irrigation  ac- 
tivities through  the  existing  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation set-up. 

Whether  to  beat  'em  or  to  join  'em  is  not 
the  only  administrative  dilemma  posed  by  the 
MVA  proposal.  A  problem  which  Is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  concerns  the  degree  of 
independence  from  executive  controls  which 
the  MVA  can  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  The 
TVA  pattern  calls  for  a  statiis  entirely  out- 
side the  departmental  system,  control  respon- 
sibilities being  vested  directly  in  the  Presi- 
dent. This  characteristic  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  facttx^  in  pre- 
serving the  regional  Integrity  of  the  Author- 
ity and  guaranteeing  that  regional  consider- 
ations will  dominate  in  the  decisions  of  the 
agency.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  decen- 
tralization— the  grass-roots  approach — about 
which  Liiienthal  has  written  so  persuasively. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  an  MVA  should  not 
be  given  similar  independence? 

There  Is  a  reason  why  this  suggestion  tends 
to  give  pause  to  persons  concerned  with 
over-all  Federal  organization.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  TVA  could  be  dismissed 
as  a  special  case,  but  If  a  second  authority 
is  set  up  on  the  same  pattern,  then  it  begins 
to  become  a  habit — a  habit  which  has  some 
bad  features.  A  regional  authority  free  from 
departmental  control  either  will  or  will  not 
be  effectively  supervised  by  the  Pi'esldent. 
If  it  Is  not  supervised,  then  it  constitutes 
an  area  of  irresponsibility  operating  without 
executive  control.  It  might  be  guided  by 
preestires  and  opinions  in  the  region,  per- 
haps channeled  through  the  advisory  com- 
mittee provided  for  by  8.  555.  But  the  au- 
thority would  have  a  national  as  well  as 
a  regional  responsibility.  Congress  might 
keep  the  MVA  under  its  su{}ervision,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  Its  budget  and  ita 
major  regional  plans  and  projects,  but  ad- 
ministrative supervision  and  control  are  not 
tasks  which  Congress  Is  fitted  to  perform. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  President  dOM 
undertake  to  discharge  the  •  responsibilities 
that  fall  upon  him  in  connection  with  such 
an  independent  agency,  the  affairs  of  the 
MVA  must  compete  with  the  thousands  of 
other  duties  which  make  the  Presidency  the 
hopeleesly  overworked  office  that  It  now  is. 
In  the  crowded  budget  of  his  time  the  Presi- 
dent must  find  a  few  odd  moments  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  a  three-man  board 
located,  perhaps,  in  Omaha — not  a  fortunate 
situation  for  the  development  of  effective 
administrative    relationships. 

If  It  is  agreed  that  effective  control  by 
the  President  is  impossible  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  if  it  is  admitted  that  there 
must  be  some  coordination  of  the  work  of 
an  authority  organized  on  a  regional  prin- 
ciple with  the  programs  of  the  regular  Fed- 
eral operating  departments  across  whose  re- 
spective fields  of  jurisdiction  it  cuts,  then 
some  thought  must  be  given  to  providing  for 


such  coordination  at  a  level  lower  than  that 
of  the  President's  office.  Particularly  would 
this  need  seem  to  be  urgent  if  additional 
authorities  were  set  up.  which  might  very 
well,  in  the  pursuance  of  the  interests  of 
their  respective  regions,  develop  competitive 
or  conflicting  policies  which  would  need 
prompt  attention  from  a  common  superior. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  took 
the  position  that  in  the  absence  of  some  cen- 
tral departmental  control  over  regional  au- 
thorities there  would  be  "confusion  and 
overlapping  and  headlong  adventures  in 
every  direction  without  any  central  guid- 
ance or  policy  enforced  upon  all."  His  can- 
didate for  the  agency  to  supply  this  central 
guidance  was  naturally  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Others  saw  this  suggestion  as 
merely  a  tactic  for  captxulng  the  entire  de- 
velopment program. 

Other  suggestions  have  been  heard  that 
the  head  of  a  department  not  so  directly 
concerned  with  operating  programs  in  the 
watershed-development  fleld.  such  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
might  be  in  a  better  position  to  serve  as  a 
neutral  coordinator.  Or  possibly  coordina- 
tion through  a  single  department  head  Is  too 
simple,  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  a  more  complicated  arrangement,  under 
which  various  Federal  agencies  would  assume 
coordinating  responsibilities  tat  one  particu- 
lar function  in  each  watershed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Power  Commission  might 
be  given  responsibility  over  power  rates  and 
accounting,  while  the  authority  agricultural 
program  would  be  cleared  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttire. 

DEPAXTMKNTAL  XEFOKM  AS  AM   ALTCXMATrVS 

The  more  closely  this  organisational  prob- 
lem is  examined,  the  mctfe  It  appears  that 
there  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  method  of 
blending  onmlcompetent  regional  organlka- 
tions  in  with  single-piirpose  units  organized 
on  a  national  basis.  It  may  well  be  con- 
cluded that  the  case  for  the  independent 
regional  authority  rests  not  so  much  on  Its 
own  inherent  strength  as  on  departmental 
failure  to  Integrate  developmental  programs 
at  the  regional  level.  It  Is  consequently  of 
the  highest  Importance  that  every  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  improving  departmental 
achievements  along  this  line.  William 
Pincus  has  recently  suggested  the  possibility 
of  gathering  together  on  a  national  scale 
the  scattered  functions  and  activities  con- 
cerned with  nattiral  resources  development 
around  the  nucleus  of  the  primary  tools 
which  Congress  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
TVA — water  tise  and  control  and  incidental 
power  development — and  placing  them  in  a 
revamped  or  new  Federal  department.  Such 
an  oiganlsatlon.  Pincus  suggests,  "might 
avoid  the  necessity  for  exposing  this  Nation 
to  all  the  problems  which  the  uncoordinated 
development  of  various  regions  would  Inev- 
lubly  create  In  both  the  admlnistratlTe  and 
economic  fields."* 

Another  suggestion  along  this  sams  Una 
comes  from  Charlee  McKlnley,  who  propoees 
that  existing  Federal  water  and  power  agen- 
flim  could  be  brought  together  in  a  recon- 
sUtuted  Department  of  the  Interior,  thus 
preserving  the  traditional  functional  pattern 
of  national  administration,  but  with  the  de- 
partment so  set  up  as  to  give  "as  large  a  de- 
gree of  regional  autonomy  to  its  field  repre- 
sentatives as  the  need  for  regional  variation, 
celerity  of  design  and  construction,  and  effi- 
cient operation  might  require."*  Even  \m- 
der  this  plan,  however,  he  recogniaee  that 
related  regional  functions  wotild  still  be  in 
the  charge  of  other  departments,  such  aa 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  a  con- 
sistent and  comprehensive  regional  program 
would  still  need  to  be  fused  and  put  into 
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reorganizations  of  this  more 

lort  will  be  correspondingly  hard  to 

so  that   attention   must   also   b« 

experience  with  various  coordlna- 

employed  under  existing  depart- 

arrangements.*    But  until  the  tide 

1  reform  begins  to  run  more 

than  it  has  In  the  past,  the  temp- 

;o  use  the  short-cut  to  regional  inte- 

offered  by  the  Valley  Authority  will 

a  strong  one.     As  one  advocate  of 

has  said:  "The  Valley  Authority 

Into  Washington  and  puts  a  big  piece 

'  rhole  Federal  Government  right  down 

regional   area."    It   Is   the   most 

available  and  Immediately  promising 

of  breaking  through  the  compart- 

of  Federal  resource  develop- 

urograms   and    producing    a   unified, 

attack  on  regional  problems. 

la  a  price  to  be  paid,  however,  for 

and  its  concentration.    There  Is  a 

that  regional  autonomy  will  be 

at  the  expense  of  national  control. 

concentration  can  develop  Into  i| 

sectionalism.    The     admlnlstrattve 

claimed  for  a  regional  authority  may 

so  far  as  to  undercut  executive  re- 

Ways  must  be  found  to  pre- 

Valley  Authority  from  developing 

of  Its  virtues,  for  these  are  the 

on  the  transplantablUty  of  the 
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JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
grantt'd  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRB.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  th;  distinguished  columnist.  Edgar 

Mowrer: 
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TO  FAT 


(By  Bdgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Tniman-Marahall  policy  toward  Bus- 
>eginning  to  work.    The  proof  Is  the 
'  antl-Amerlcan  squawks  being  hsant 
l^oscow. 

Werth,    able   correspondent    of 
Guardian  In  Russia,  speaks 
"real   ferociousness     •     •     •     pres- 
ifsserred  for  the  United  SUtes." 

Simply    Washington    is    blocking 
plans — and    successfully.      As    Mr. 
aescrlbea  It: 

Sovlet  Union  Is  expecting  its  influ- 
be  felt  abroad  Increasingly  •  •  • 
lU  In  conceptions  of  the  new  demo- 
alanned  economy,  and  so  on  *  *  *. 
Is  a  feeling  ttiat  America  Is  trying 
Russia  down  wharavar  aha  ean — in 
Korea.  Japan.  Iran,  tba  Middla  Bast. 


"all  the  big  guns  of  Rusalan 

are  being  turned  on  America— 

ass.  magaalnes.  theater,  cinema,  and 

Journals.     A  paper  like    KrokodU' 

fact  two  main  themes  for  Its  Jokes  or 

latlona — Inefficiency      inside      Russia 

and  Aqicncan  'democracy'  and  Imperiaiism." 


at 


nils  Is  good  news.    Quite  obvlo\isly 
lean  opposition  to  the  unlimited  spr 
that   minority   blight   the  Riisslans 
democracy,  took  Moscow  by  surprise. 

At  first  they  simply  refused  to  b«U 
Then  they  became  shrilly  indignant, 
they  are  girding  up  their  loins  for  an 
logical  struggle  which  they  foresee  la 
to  be  decisive. 

A  preliminary  to  further  expansion 
making  the  ptresent  Russian  camp 
nable  to  diplomatic  offensives  from  tha 
side. 

The  first  step  was  a  new  fiock  of 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 

Top  officials  in  allegedly  "sovereign" 
Bapubllcs  were  replaced.    Insidious  li 
uallsm  that  bad  crept  Into  certain  coUc 
farms  was  ruthlessly  erased. 

Discontent  was  partially  met  by 
bllng.     Whole  European  groups  wera 
tered  aroimd  Siberia.    Asiatics  were 
Into   Europe — like    the   "kalmuks"   i 
lagedly    replaced    the    exiled    Poles 
Lwow  University. 

Prom  the  new  conquered  territories 
po rated  into  the  Soviet  Union  all  daz 
elements  were  brutally  eliminated. 

Dissatisfaction  in  the  sateUlte  coi 
was  aomething  else  because — as  Mark 
rldga  stated  upon  his  ret\irn  from  rhe 
border — the  majority  of  the  Balkan  clt 
expose   the   Soviet   Union   and   look 
United  States  for  aid  and  protectlc 
since  Soviet  troops  must  one  day 
from   these   coimtrles.    Moscow    lnten< 
leave   them   In   the  hands  of  devoted 
aervient   groups.     This   explains    the 
garlan  coup. 

When    Hungarian    Communists 
Prime  Minister  Perenc  Nagy  of  particif 
In  an  antidemocratic  plot,  what  they 
meant  was  planning  for  a  day  when  Hi 
would  no  longer  be  one  of  Moscow'a 
dogs,' 

At  present  the  Russians  allow  the 
Slovaks  virtually  complete  control   of 
own  affairs.    But  If  the  non-CommunlatI 
lorlty  in  the  Piague  Parliament  were 
aMa  to  act   in   oppoaltlon    to   Moscow,] 
numerous  Communists  within  and  tb» 
siaxis  without  that  coimtry  would  dot 
take  drastic  steps   to   bring  the  ret 
Caechoslovaks  to  heel. 

Conununlst  threats  that  the  8ovl« 
never  make  peace  with  the  present  Ct 
peoples — social    democratic    gover 

-indicate    another    form    of 

Outside  the  satalUte  and  occupied 
tones,  where  the  Russian  writ  does  notj 
the  situation  is  more  complicated, 
had  no  personal  contact  with  the  Red 
and  the  Red  police.  Italians  and  Prenc 
BMre  susceptible  to  Moscow's  antl-i 
propaganda.    Here  too  the  new  Soviet 
are  revealed  by  tha  useful  Mr.  Wc 
writes: 

"The  creation  of  wide  "popular  tmx% 
Btirope  against  American  'imperlallaaa' 
it  is  felt,  a  better  cliance  than  the 
of  similar  popular  fronts  had  against 
Germany  in  1934." 

Maybe  so.  But  forewarned  Is  for 
Since  the  Soviet  idea  Is  Communist 
patlon  in  governments  outside  Red 
control,  clearly  It  should  be  American 
throughout  Europe  to  show  up  the  real' 
of  these  Communist  Parties — and  strii 
their  complete  elimination. 

Hence  the  rlghtneas  of  the  new  pel 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  need  for 
support  of  the  non-Communist  maj 
In  Prance  and  Italy. 

Once     the     Conununlst     tcntaclea 
withered  and  dropped  off  and  the  Coc 
area  has  been  sUbillaed.  the   way 
open  for  new.  more  successful  negot 
With  Moacow.    Probably  not  until 
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^ARD  McGRATH 

lODX  ISLAND 

>P  THE  UNITED  STATES 

16  Qeoislative  day  of 
\ApHlZl\1947 

Mr.  President.  I  E,sk 
It  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article 
)r  Policy  of  the  ELght- 
l written  by  Reverend 
Masse,  and  published 
le  14,  1947. 

objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Recoo. 

THC  amHrirtH  coNOXRaa 
imin  L.  Masse) 
or  so  Congress  wUl  peck 
welcome  flight  from  tha 

iblicans  wUl  leave  witi  a 
faction,  and  IX  a  few  of 

Icubts.  weU,  every  paity 

^d  why  worry  about  them? 
le  Job  they  were  elected 
Or  tried  hard,  anyw:»y, 

le  it  had  not  a  Democratlo 
Bed  the  meaning  of  l:ist 

k,  chanced  to  occupy  the 

>  clear  enough.  The  elec- 
ipubllcans  a  mandate  to 
[reduce  taxes,  to  cut  Gcv- 
the  bone.  They  wanted 
|the  New  Deal  exorcls<:d, 
cts  to  make  a  stur:ly 
tn  their  easy-going  UntJa 
»rity  report  of  the  House 
imittee  put  It,  explalnlag 

le  Daparunant  of  Agi-i^ 

flsaal  19M: 

;ht  to  such  a  problem  as 

id  to  the  saving  of  toe 
from  the  Influences  of 
ive  tha  responsibUity  of 

:les  that  will  prevent  taa 
jged  individual  character 

le  American   farmer  t.ie 

agrlc\iltural  commodities 
ineratlon   In   the   worlca 

^t,  say  the  Republlou^s. 
ling  the  people  voted  f  >r 
that  Is  what  we  have  done 
^em — rigorous  pruning  A 
s.  stiff  labor  laws,  a 
anal-Income  taxes,  no 
^e  health  Insurance  and 
Social  Security  Act,  to 
^aliae  a  rugged  people. 
Its  a  minority  of  Dem'>- 
Irom  the  South  (which 
Bal  so  badly  and  profltt^ 
It)    utter  a  heartfelt 

writer   wouldn't   knew 

itcd  last  Novambar.  or 

mandata  thay  gave  tlia 

are  so  ooany  voters.  ev<  n 

does  not  take  lU  olf- 

trenuously.  that  even  Uia 

>le   reading   the   populiir 

}n«  thing  and  some  suy 

tverybody  ought   to  fe>»l 

inegan  and  Reese,  tha 

of  the  Democratic  and 

committees,  who  mtuit 

to  loaa  thalr  attraetl^w 

\on  President  Truman,  of 

>r   Tajt.   and    the   d< 

(publicans  who.  it 
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without  saying,  with  the  exception  of  Minne- 
sota's youthful  Harold  Stassen.  are  not  can- 
didates for  the  Republican  nomination  in 
1948. 

Anyhow,  most  of  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  voted  Republican  last  faU  really 
are  not  quite  sure  why  they  did  so:  except, 
naturally,  like  many  other  people,  they  were 
tired  of  wartime  restrictions  and  very,  very 
angry  over  the  meat  famine  last  siunmer. 
A  few  of  them  were  disgusted,  too,  with  our 
appeasement  of  the  Russian  dictator  and 
thought  the  Republicans,  despite  oiur  bi- 
partisan approach  to  foreign  affairs,  might 
do  better.  But  then  this  latter  considera- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  our  domestic 
policy,  which  remains  the  only  thing  setting 
Republicans  off  from  Democrats  (from  some 
Democrats,  that  is)  and  vice  versa. 

If  an  amateur  can  risk  an  opinion  about 
this  Involved  matter,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  voters  last  fall  gave  nobody 
a  mandate  to  do  anything  really  drastic 
to  organized  labor.  Some  of  them  did,  of 
course:  businessmen  who  have  never 
honestly  accepted  unionism  and  who  do- 
nated generously  to  campaign  ftmds:  many 
farmers,  especially  commercial  farmers,  who 
live  In  fear  lest  their  hired  hands  be  organ- 
ised; professional  people  and  the  comfort- 
able upper  middle  class  who  share  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  conservative  Industry. 
Many  others.  It  is  true,  felt  that  a  few  union 
abuses — Jurisdictional  strikes:  certain  types 
of  secondary  boycott:  violations  of  the  rights 
of  rank  and  file  members— called  for  legis- 
lative remedies.  And  probably  a  majority 
of  the  voters  wanted  some  kind  of  ma- 
chinery that  would  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  management 
and  lessen  the  posslbUlty  of  "paralysis" 
strikes.  But  It  Is  cerUln  that  the  public 
never  voted  for  the  Hartley  blU:  and  very 
dubious  that  it  wanted  anything  so  stiff 
as  the  Taft  blU. 

Look  at  the  record  of  State  legislation  over 
the  past  few  years.  Is  or  Is  it  not  politically 
significant  that  the  frankly  drastic  laws  have 
emanated  mostly  from  States  that  are  agri- 
cultural or  lie  south  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line?  Here,  for  instance.  Is  a  list  of  States 
which  have  outlawed  the  closed  shop,  either 
by  statute  or  by  constitutional  change: 
South  Dakota.  Alabama,  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina, Nebraska.  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  Now  the 
total  vote  cast  by  these  Statea  in  the 
1044  Presidential  election  was  6.081,733,  which 
was  rotighly  one-eighth  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
If  the  voters  of  the  coimtry  want  such  legis- 
lation, if  they  gave  a  mandate  to  the  Repub- 
licans in  1946.  why  haven't  heavUy  populated 
and  Industrialized  States  like  MassachusetU, 
Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  hopped  on  the  anti- 
labor  bandwpgon?  And  haven't  the  polit- 
icians heard  about  the  effort  to  ban  the  closed 
shop  in  California,  which  failed  so  dismally? 

But  let  us  put  political  considerations  aside 
and  consider  a  question  of  principle:  has 
the  labor  policy  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
reflected  a  proper  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nations  working  people  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  present  situation? 

All  during  the  lengthy  debates  in  the 
Botiae  and  Senate  on  the  Hartley  and  Taft 
bills,  not  even  the  most  anti-labor  Congress- 
man dared  to  sxiggest  that  unions  were  not 
helpful  and  necessary  to  the  material  wel- 
fare of  American  workers.  The  argument 
was  that  past  Congresses  had  stacked  the 
cards  In  favor  of  labor,  that  management  had 
now  become  the  underdog  and  that,  conse- 
quently. Justice  called  for  a  reduction  In 
the  power  of  national  vmions  and  their  lead- 
ers. It  was  asserted,  too,  that  tmlons,  un- 
like corporations,  were  not  subject  to  any 
tafal  restrictions,  despite  the  fact  that, they 
exercised  enormous  power  and  could  shut 
down   entire   Industries   and   starve   whole 


conununities.  This  unrestricted  power.  It 
was  claimed,  had  begotten  such  excesses 
against  employers,  the  public,  and  even  rank- 
and-file  workers  that  Congress  was  now 
obliged  to  curb  It.  The  general  purpose,  then, 
of  the  HarUey-Taft  bill  Is  to  right  the  bal- 
ance between  labor  and  management  by 
weakening  xulons,  the  supposition  being  that 
collective  bargaining  has  failed  and  led  to 
strikes  because  management  Is  presently  too 
feeble  to  uphold  its  side  of  the  argument. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  some  segments 
of  organized  labor  have.  Indeed,  been  guilty 
of  abuses  not  now  covered  by  any  law.  and 
that  there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  self- 
reform.  Examples  of  such  abuses  are  the 
Jurisdictional  strike  and  the  secondary  boy- 
cott to  compel  and  employer  to  violate  the 
law.  There  have  been  abuses,  also,  erf  the 
rights  of  union  members  which,  under  pres- 
ent law,  can  be  corrected  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  The  Congress  has  the  right, 
then,  and  possibly  the  duty,  to  seek  a  legis- 
lative remedy  for  these  abuses.  No  one  can 
quarrel  with  that. 

But  most  other  abuses  of  labor,  real  of 
fanciful,  are  already  covered  by  law.  There 
Is  no  State  In  the  Union,  for  Instance,  which 
legally  permits  coercion  of  its  citizens,  and 
violence  and  racketeering,  or  which  aUows 
mobs  to  block  public  thorotighfares  and  the 
entrances  of  buildings.  To  correct  such  ex- 
cesses no  Federal  law  Is  needed,  only  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  local  laws  by  State 
officials;  and  it  has  been  mildly  disconcerting 
these  past  months  to  see  men  who  for  years 
took  their  stand  against  the  New  Deal  on 
the  ground  of  States'  rights  suddenly  rise 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  demand  an 
extension  of  Federal  activity  In  the  matter 
of  organized  labor.  Are  they  more  bitterly 
opposed,  one  wonders,  to  organized  labor 
than  they  are  to  growing  centralisation  of 
power  In  Washington? 

It  is  a  long  step,  furthermore,  from  neces- 
sary reforms  to  legislation  consciously  de- 
signed to  weaken  organized  labor  in  its  legiti- 
mate activities.  Where  small  buslnes{«s  are 
concerned,  unions  are  clearly  stronger  than 
employers,  although  even  In  this  case  the 
disparity  is  frequently  not  so  great  as  is 
popularly  imagined.  There  are  a  number  of 
Instances  of  small  businesses  banding  to- 
gether to  deal  as  a  vmlt  with  a  strong  \mlon, 
and  when  this  happens,  the  difference  in 
strength  largely  disappears.  Even  when  It 
remains,  many  small  businesses  are  helped, 
not  hurt,  by  a  strong  tuiion.  The  union 
solves  a  serious  problem  which  they  have 
seldom  been  able  to  solve  themselves — the 
problem  of  unfair,  cutthroat  competition. 
Where  such  competition  plagues  an  Industry, 
the  union  brings  a  measure  of  order  and 
stability — to  the  benefit  of  aU  concerned, 
including  the  general  public. 

Where  the  unions  face  big  business  the 
advantage  still  lies  with  the  corporate  glanu 
which  dominate  the  American  economy.  The 
reason  for  the  duration  and  partial  success 
of  last  year's  strikes  was  not  the  strength  of 
the  unions  as  contrasted  with  the  weakness 
of  corporate  management,  but  the  giowlng 
equality  t>etween  the  two  groups.  The  imions 
are  more  nearly  able  than  was  formerly  the 
case  to  stand  toe  to  toe  with  management 
and  slug  It  out.  But  the  heavy  batlAllons 
are  still  on  the  side  of  big  business.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  certainly  could 
not  stand,  either  now  or  In  the  near  luture. 
another  long  strike  at  General  Motors,  but 
GM  probably  could.  We  had  industrial  peace 
this  spring  largely  because  the  imlons,  stlU 
licking  their  wounds  from  the  1946  battles, 
were  happy  to  take  the  best  offer  they  could 
get.  Their  case  for  wage  increases  was  ex- 
ceptionally good,  but  they  lacked  the  eco- 
nomlq  power  to  make  It  prevail. 

In  all  this  facile  talk  about  the  huge  power 
of  labor  and  the  relative  weakness  of  indus- 
try, people  overlook  an  obvioiu  but  tremen- 
dously sl^iificant  fact,  namely,  that  all  dur- 


ing the  time  when  the  tmlons  were  supposed 
to  be  browbeating  the  corporations,  American 
Industry  reported  the  lushest  earnings  in  Ita 
history.  At  no  time  have  most  corporations 
been  in  a  stronger  financial  position  than 
they  are  right  now — 12  years  after  the  passaga 
of  the  hated  Wagner  Act.  If  we  make  it 
easier  by  law  for  employers  to  resist  union 
demands  and  break  strikes,  wiU  the  cause  of 
social  Justice  be  promoted? 

That  is  our  objective,  after  all.  Of  course. 
we  want  Industrial  peace  too,  but  peace  can 
never  be  ptir  supreme  goal.  The  reason  was 
given  long  ago  by  St.  Augustine,  who  said 
that  peace  is  the  work  of  Justice.  Let  us  not 
confuse  peace  with  the  mere  absence  of  strife. 
There  was  no  Industrial  warfare  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many: there  is  none  In  Soviet  Russia.  But  is 
that  the  kind  of  industrial  peace  we  want 
here? 

The  right  way  to  industrial  peace  lies  partly 
through  coUective  bargaining  on  a  plane  of 
equality  and  partnership,  and  partly  tiirough 
State  programs  which  assist  workers  to  sat- 
isfy needs  that  cannot  be  otherwise  met.  By 
this  test,  the  labor  policy  of  the  present  Con- 
gress has  been  gravely  deficient.  The  Taft 
bill  refiects  more  the  class-conscious  outlook 
of  anti-labor  employers  than  it  does  a  con- 
cern v/lth  successful  collective  bargaining. 
And  In  no  Instance  has  the  80th  Congress 
approved  legislation  aimed  at  helping  Amer- 
ican workers  to  meet  their  personal  and 
family  obligations.  The  minimum  wage  re- 
mains at  40  cents  an  hour;  the  Wagner-El- 
lender-Taft  housing  bUl  is  moribund;  noth- 
ing Is  being  done  about  health  Insurance  or 
necessary  changes  In  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Labor  Department  has  been  'Starved  for 
appropriations,  with  the  result  that  child 
labor  is  on  the  Increase  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  a  backlog  of  more 
than  6,000  cases.  And  so  the  dismal  story 
goes. 

Let  us  waive  the  question  of  political  ex- 
pediency. On  the  higher  level  of  principle, 
the  labor  policy  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
badly  misses  the  goal.  It  will  not  foster 
social  Justice.  And  neither  wiU  It  bring  ua 
Industrial  peace. 


Reparations  to  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  IflCmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

Repabationb  to  Eukukx 

The  above  caption  is  borrowed  from  a 
cheery  item  in  the  current  London  Tribune, 
a  weekly  organ  of  the  British  Labor  Party'a 
extreme  left  wingers. 

The  Tribune  breaks  the  glad  news  to  its 
readers  that  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall  are  planning  to  shovel 
a  lot  more  money  into  Europe. 

This  money,  the  London  weekly  continuea, 
will  never  have  to  be  }.ald  back,  and  will  hava 
to  be  distributed  "without  discrimination" — 
meaning  to  Russia  and  Its  satellites  as  well 
as  to  non-Communist  cotmtrles. 

Secretary  Marshall  has  decided.  It  appears, 
that  the  United  States  for  its  own  good  "must 
pay  reparations  to  Europe,"  Jiist  as  if  we  liad 
lost  a  war  with  Europe. 
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Wbte  you  examine  what  the  London  Trl- 

s  talking  about.  It  bafflni  to  look  aa  If 

Indeed  loee  a  war  somewhere  recently, 

most  of  MM  still  think  we  won  one. 

subject  so  frankly  dlacuaK  fef  the 

leftut  paper  la  the  Trumaa-MMrahall 

the  economic  restoration  of  Kurope, 

aa  that  plan  haa  yet  been  revealed  to 

Afaicrlcan  pecple.  who.  aa  the  Great  Brain 

1  bem.  are  too  childish  to  be  given  bad 

iU  In  one  dose. 

Wh  !n  Mr.  Truman  called  last  March  for 

(|)0.000  worth  of  loans  to  stop  Ruaalan 

In  Oreece  and  Txirkey.  It  was 

dellcs|te!y  hinted  that  thla  might  not  be  the 

last  of  such  requesta.    That  waa  an  under- 

If  there  ever  waa  one. 

Is    now    coming    out    gradually    that 

Truman  and  Marshall  want  to  bribe 

western  Europe  not  to  go  Red.  nnd 

^ant  to  pour  more  money  and  supplies 

Ruasian  satellites  and  maybe  Rt 

so  aa  to  cool  off  the  Kremlin's 

hatred  for  us. 
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return,  the  Truman-Marahall  bop*  la 

western  Kuropean  nations  at  leaat. 

together  In  aome  sort  of  economic 

That  would  mean  a  knocking  down 

barriers  between  these  small  coun- 

Bo  that  trade  could  be  loosened  up  and 

from  the  war'a  nnraips  bs  hastenart. 

united   states   of   BuMps   Msa   baa 

good  to  us  for  a  l(»g  Ume.  It  being 

mown  that  many  of  Korops'a  troubles 

have  sprung  from  Its  chronic  dlvl- 

Into   a  lot   of   llttla  natlona  none   of 

Ls  self-siiffident. 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  tax- 
is to  finance  the  bulk  of  the  show, 
cost  will  be  considerable,  as  thus  far 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  veteran  New 
brain  truster,  giicssss  the  blU  will  come 
twenty-four    billions    (not   mllllona).  of 
the  United  States  woiild  put  up  twelve 
billions  over  the  next  3  or  4  years, 
estimate  sets  the  figure  at  twenty- 
liUllons  In  5  years,  and  gaily  earmarks 
entire  sum  for  the  United  States  tax- 


theory  underlying  the  plan  Is  that, 
finance  Burope  back  to  solvency  and 
prodiictlvlty.  commimlsm  will  be  stopped 
there  and  well  also  establish  a  lot  of  good 
custo  nfcra  for  our  own  products. 

ThJ  I  ts  a  pretty  theory;   but  will  It  work 
out  that  way? 


oaAixtNG  oua  awn  cotrirrmT 


be 

•35 

and 

beneficiaries 

their 


guaranty  have  we  that  the  Job  wUl 

flrtished  In  3  or  4  years  at  a  cost  of  only 

000.000  or  so?     Can  Messrs.  Tr\unan 

]  larshail  aaaura  us  that  our  Suropaan 

claries  won't  J\ist  take  to  tanning  on 

shovels  like  so  many  prewar  WPAers 

as  loijg  aa  Uncle  Sam  keeps  dishing  it  out? 

should  all  realise,  too.  that  it  will  not 

capnej  alone  that  well  be  shipping  to 

It  wUl  be  tractors.  fertUlaers.  farm 

railroad  equipment,  trucks,  etc..  etc., 

with  the  money  well  be  "loaning" 


Burope. 

ThJt  means  we  shall  be  draining  real 
vaaltl  I  out  of  our  own  country — wealth  of  a 
kind  '  rhlch  we  could  use.  and  of  a  kind  that 
doean  t  come  back  once  you  have  parted  with 
it  in  ^la  fashion.  How  long  can  we  stand 
1 1  drain  without  busting  our  own  econ- 


We  should  undarateid.  too.  that  there  will 
be  nc  security  for  these  "loans."  and  that 
many  of  the  New  Deal  do-gooders  and  Red 
•ymp4thiaers  who  witched  up  UNRRA  and 
•cUvitles  win  at  least  try  to  cut  tham- 
In  on  this  aew  peacetime  lend-lease 


vord 


we  have  to  say  at  thla  time  on  this 
Is.  thank  heaven  Oongresa  has  the 
in  the  matter,  also,  that  we  hope 
I  SUtea  taxpayers  will  give  these 
'rep«;ationa  to  Europe"  their  most  seriotis 
thougpt  and  their  severest  scrutiny. 


IffiMis— Ab  Impmt  Within  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS] 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABA1 

or  nuN  on 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RZPRBSENTA1 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  i 
Uon  has  been  called  to  an  advei 
appearing  In  one  of  today's  papers  I 
"Illinois — an  empire  within  Itself. 

The    advertisement    carries    a 
rfeum^  of  outstanding  facts  at 
great  State  of  Illinois,  and  while  tt| 
not  and  cannot  list  all  the  advi 
that  it  possesses,  nor  all  the 
blessings  of  the  great  city  of  Clilc 
take  pleasure  in  Inserting  It  in  the '. 
feeling  it  may  t>e  of  interest  to 
people: 


nxntom— AM 


iras  wrrHXM 


Illinois,  broad  Prairie  State  on  the 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  endowed  by  natx 
fertile    plalna   and    great    natural    r« 
The  Ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
pie  made  ber  a  leader  In  manufscti 
rlculture.  and  allied  induatriea.  tri 
tion.  mining. 

Illinois,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
young  manhood  in  the  practice  of 
Springfield.   leaving   to   assxune    the 
ship  of  his  country  in  the  War  Bett 
Ststes.  returning  only  to  find  his 
ing  place  In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

lUlnola.  in  the  Grain  Belt  that  fi 
Natlcm.    Since  her  early  days,  high 
cultural  output,  now  ranking'  first 
ductlon  of  soybeans,  second  in  corai^ 
In   oats,   near   the   top   in   hogs 
products. 

minois,  an  important  transportat 
tcr  for  the  United  States,  Chicago 
larftest  rail  center,  the  buaiest  kmg- 
port  city,  and  the  fourth  ImaMst  Great  | 
port.    This  State,  as  a  whole,  is  third 
road-track  mileage.    The  Wabash,  Ot 
MtaalSiippi  Rivera  are  much-traveled 
routes. 

minota.  with  a  rich  yield  of  miner 
her  soil,  more  than  half  the  State  is 
laid  with  bituminous  coal.    First  In 
tknt  of  peat,  new  oil  pools  sre  still 
covered   and  developed,   and   her 
gravel  busineas  is  second  in  the  Nat 

Illinois,  proix!  of  Chicago,  one  of 
gest  Industrlsl  centers  of  the  world. 
tniaineas  district  was  almost  complet 
stroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1871.  re| 
by  Mrs.  OXeary's  cow  kicking 
Chicago  has  rebuilt  Itself  to  I 
the  largest  city  in  the  interior  of 
tlnent.  second  In  the  country,  and 
the  world. 

niinois.  third  In  United  States  mi 
turlng.  with  Chicago  first  in  8lau<?hter 
meat  packing,  and.  with  its  adjoining  i 
second  in  iron  and  steel  production. 

Illinois,  where  public  educstion 
rly  aa   1787.  now  8U| 
f,  in  addition  to  five 
coUegH  HMI  aormal  schools,  and  the 
aity  of  caUMgo  Is  conducting  an  exf 
In  progressive  education  in  higher 
tions  of  learning. 

When  Illinois  was  first  glimpsed  by 
hers   of   the   expedition   of   Marquet 
Joliet.  as  they  made  their  hazardoua 
canoes  up  the  Illinois  River,  one  of 
plorers   described    It    by   saying.    "W» 
glimpsed  nothing  like  thU  land  we  enl 
fertility  of  soil;  its  prairies  and  its  wc 
cattle,  elk.  deer,  wildcats,  swan,  ducks, 
keets.  and  even  beaver."    The  people 
nols  have  made  full  lae  of  all  these 
the  rich  plains  of  nilnoU  (it  is  the  thirtfl 


[Nation)  were  early  put  ira« 
ig  it  the  leading  agrlcul- 
le  Nation   by   1870.     Cyrus 

that  the  best  market  for 
in  the  agricultural  Middle 
ilcago,  a  forerunner  of  xitm 

were  to  make  Chicago  a 

Id   trading  center  of  ihe 

and.  indeed,  of  the  wh3l« 

[alte  on  Lake  Michigan  and 

water  routes  also  contrib- 

ter   phenomenal   develc  p- 

world  city  from  her  inoir- 

ias  a  village  of  160  pecple. 

lllnots  appreciate   thla  cp- 

us  by  the  Hecht  Co.  to 
eatest  deelre  Is  that  the 
}layed  by  the  people  from 
Jons  of  our  country,  and  of 
I.  working  together  here  In 
lose   oooperauon.   may    be 

of  the  United  Nations  to 

and  democracy  through* 

CALVUf  JOHNSOH. 

it.  lUinoia  StaU  Soeietp. 


aad   S««ad   Econoaucs 
Tax  Cut 


)N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^ARD  H.  JENISON 

IIXIHOU 

OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVI8 
f.  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
Id  concern  over  the  fate 
ction  bill  passed  by  the 
s,  I  am  Inserting  here- 
from the  Danville  (HI.) 
rs.  The  sentiment  ex- 
Bentative  of  the  thought 
lave  the  honor  to  repre- 

accurately.  I  believe, 
le  entire  country, 
published  under  date  of 
)llows: 

ID    SOUND    BCONOMICS    BACK 
TAX    CXTT 

Which  closes  at  the  end 
ith.  will  be  the  first  since 
Federal  Government's  in« 

or  exceeded  Its  expend i« 

to  any  remarkattle  econ- 

ie   public   Is  still   paying 

wartime  level.    Congress 

rhlch  if  it  becomes  law  wil 
situation   and   leave   tlis 

sir  own  money  to  spesMl   n 

IS  sound  and  reasonable, 
lan  has  opposed  the  tiix 
from  30  percent  in  tlie 
10.6  percent   in   the   Up 

It  the  President  wUl  inter- 
posslble  that  the  neces- 

Bte  required  to  override  a 
obtained  in  both  Houses 
lould  the  Chiaf  Executive 

I  cut? 

bt  least  two  reasons,  both 

an  economic  rather  than 

[One  is  that  by  maintain- 

ites  a  substantial  surplua 

lext  fiscal  year  to  apply  on 

fttlonal  debt. 

ae.  as  Mr.  Truman  most 
^,    that    his    •37,500.000,000 

Jt.  objection  to  t«x  cutting 
kht.     But  the  Republican 
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majority,  with  the  aid  of  a  niuiber  of  econ- 
omy-miuded  Democrats,  aims  at  a  substan- 
tial cut  below  that  thirty-seven  and  one-half 
billion  figure. 

The  Government  spenders  have  raised  a 
great  outcry  about  that.  Mr.  Truman  thus 
steps  from  the  lofty  pedestal  of  stem  debt 
reduction  and  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  tax- 
eaters,  who  want  to  take  23  percent  of  the 
people's  Income. 

The  second  argument  Mr.  Truman  has  ad- 
vanced^ Is  that  if  more  money  is  left  In  the 
pockets  of  the  populace  after  the  tax  collector 
Is  through  they  will  buy  more  goods,  boost 
prices,  promote  Inflation.  On  that  score 
Chairman  Kkutson  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  asks: 

If  there  is  merit  in  the  President's  con- 
tention, how  does  it  come  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly urged  wage  increases,  which  also 
give  the  wage  earner  more  money  to  spend? 
Where  is  the  difference? 

Also,  this  should  be  rememlwred.  Exces- 
sive taxation  discourQg?s  risking  money  in 
new  ventures  which  cculd  increase  taxable 
income.  After  World  War  I  tax  cuts  were 
largely  offset  by  this  type  of  new  yield. 

The  people  want  this  tax  reduction.  With 
a  greatly  needed  cut  in  Federal  expenditures 
it  should  still  leave  money  for  debt  reduc- 
tion. The  day  of  the  Hopkins'  theme,  "spend 
and  spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect,"  is 
over. 


Off  the  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  by 
C.  P.  Byms  which  appeared  in  the  South- 
west American  of  June  5,  1947.  published 
at  Port  Smith.  Ark.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Byms  that  this  curtailment  is  a  mistake 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  the  funds  are 
restored. 

Orr  THE   XXCORD 

(By  C.  P.  Byrns) 

The  budget  cutters  in  Congress  are  inter- 
fering seriously  with  some  Important  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  with  forests  in  Arkansas. 

If  the  appropriation  bill  goes  through  as 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Federal  Forest  Survey  In 
northwest  Arkansas  will  be  stopped  June  30, 
with  only  10  out  of  25  counties  completed, 
and  there  will  be  no  money  to  publish  the 
restilts  of  the  work  already  done. 

Arkansas  people  interested  in  forests  have 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  a  thorough 
survey  of  forest  resources  in  the  countries 
north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Such  surveys 
have  been  made  south  of  the  river  in  the 
pine  areas,  but  the  hardwood  counties  of 
north  Arkansas  have  Ijeen  neglected.  A  sur- 
vey was  started  by  the  United  States  Forest 
8ervi(*  several  montlie  ago  It  was  set  up 
to  cover  virtually  all  north  Arkansas  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  flood  plain  and  em- 
braces all  the  valuable  fcrest  lands  north 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  field  work  haa 
been  finished  in  six  counties.  Crawford, 
Franklin.  Johnson.  Pope.  Van  Buren.  and 
Cleburne.  It  Is  expected  that  field  work  will 
be  finished  by  June  30.  end  cf  this  fiscal  yeai; 
in  White,  Senrcy.  Boone,  and  Stone.  Then 
it  stops,  with  no  compilation  or  publication 
of  the  information,  unless  something  hap- 
pens to  provide  more  funds  for  survey  work 
than  the  House  committee  has  approved. 

We  need  that  survey  especially  Just  now. 
The  SUM  of  Arkansas  has  provided  a  State 


appropriation  of  S525.CO0  a  year  for  the  2 
years  lieglnning  July  1  for  fire  protection. 
The  forestry  division  of  the  resources  and 
development  commirsion  will  expand  its  fire 
protection  program  by  about  800,000  acres 
in  the  coming  year.  aU  in  north  Arksjisas. 
In  the  following  year,  it  is  expected .  that 
every  acre  of  forest  land  in  the  State  wcjst  of 
the  Mississippi  fiood  plain  will  be  under 
intensive  fire  protection.  That  will  tie  an 
achievement  of  first  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy, now  and  hereafter.  We  seriously 
need  a  thorough  survey  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  north  Arkansas  country  now 
witiaout  fire  protection,  as  a  measure  of  what 
we  now  have  and  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
gage  future  improvement. 

The  Forest  Service  appropriation  is  cut 
In  other  Important  respects.  The  Forest 
Products  laboratory  at  Medison,  Wis.,  for  ex- 
ample, has  has  been  an  outstanding  center 
of  research  in  the  use  of  wood  products. 
About  70  percent  of  the  tree  is  wasted  under 
present  methods  of  use.  It  is  economically 
sound  to  spend  money  to  hnd  out  hew  to 
save  as  much  of  It  as  possible  and  turn  a 
waste  product  into  a  valuable  asset,  and  to 
find  cut  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  parts 
of  the  tree  now  being  saved.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee would  cut  the  research  appropriation 
by  a  third,  from  $1,555,000  a  year  to  $1,000.- 
000. 

Funds  for  timber  sales  are  iikewist;  cut 
by  the  ccnamittee.  And  that  means  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  In  the  Ozark 
National  Forest,  for  example,  timber  sales 
during  1946  totaled  11.000,000  board  feet 
With  a  value  of  $124,000.  In  1946  thi;  cut 
was  16,000.000  feet,  valued  at  $223,000.  In 
1947  (fiscal  year  ending  June  30)  tho  cut 
will  be  about  18.000,000  board  feet  with  a 
value  of  $240,000.  In  the  coming  year,  plans 
were  set  up  for  cutting  al}out  20,0C0.OCO 
board  feet  with  a  value  of  about  |33.}.00O. 
Under  the  appropriation  recommendeJ  by 
the  committee,  the  cut  in  the  Ozark  Forest 
will  not  be  ex'^anded.  but  will  be  reduced 
to  about  17.C00.0O0  board  feet.  The  cash 
return  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  counties 
where  the  forest  is  located  (which  get  25 
percent  of  it)  wUl  \>e  reduced  accordingly, 
and  the  lumber  sorely  needed  on  the  market 
will  not  be  available. 

It  isn't  good  economy  to  trim  down  aritivl- 
tles  which  preserve  and  develop  natural  re- 
sources on  which  the  income  of  the  people 
is  based.  Tet  the  present  budget  slaf.hers 
are  doing  that  in  important  instances. 


Purchase  of  War  Bonds  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OL!N  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOXTTH  CABOLINA 

TS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  anjcle 
entitled  "Truth  Revealed — P.  D.  R. 
Bought  Limit  in  Series  E  War  Bonds," 
published  In  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  In- 
dependent of  June  13  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TxxrrH  xxvEALB) — r.  D.  a.  bottgrt  umtt  im 

SERnS  ■  WAS  BONDS 

International  News  Service  in  New  York,  at 
the  request  of  the  Independent,  secured  frcnn 
the  late  President  Roosevelt's  law  partner. 
Basil  O'Connor,  information  concerning  war 


bonds  and  Government  securities  owned  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  erroneous  impression  had  been  created 
that  President  Roosevelt  had  purchased  only 
one  or  two  $50  war  bonds. 

The  Information  supplied  l»y  Mr.  O'Connor 
follows: 

The  papers  of  the  estate  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  file  at  the  Surrogate's  Court. 
Dutchess  County,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  reveal 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  owned  the  following  United 
States  Government  securities: 

Treasury  bonds  and  notes:  $10,000  United 
States  Treasury  2^i  percent,  due  60-65; 
$11,000  United  States  Treasury  2^^  percent, 
due  68-63;  $40,030  United  Sutes  Treasury 
2>4  percent,  due  69-64;  $25,000  United  Stales 
Treasury  l*;  percent,  due  June  15.  1948; 
$15,000  United  States  Treasury  2  percent,  due 
June  15.  1954;  $5,000  United  States  Treasury 
2  percent,  due  June  15,  1954;  $10,000  United 
States  Treasury  tax  saving  notes,  series  C. 

Savings  bonds:  $5,000  Series  E  Defense  Sav- 
ings bonds  dated  March  1,  1942  (in  inter  vivos 
trust);  $500  ser.es  E  Defense  Savings  tx^nds 
dated  May  1,  1941;  $50  series  E  War  Savings 
bonds  dated  Deceml>er  1.  1942;  $25  series  A 
Savings  bonds  dated  March   1.  1935. 

President  Roosevelt  each  year  purchased 
the  full  limit  of  series  E  l)onds  that  he  could 
buy  under  the  law,  and  these  were  issued  in 
the  names  of  his  grandchildren. 


Migratory  Farm  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  c&LiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  June  16.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
agricultural  economy  today  faces  many 
problems.  These  problems  are  all  seri- 
ous, but  among  them  are  two  which  have 
confronted  us  for  decades.  These  have 
not  resulted  from  the  recent  war.  They 
are  net  transitory. 

I  refer,  first,  to  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing suflBclent  labor  for  the  farmer,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  problem  of  insuring  ade- 
quate living  and  working  conditions  to 
the  workers. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Migrant  Labor 
issued  its  report  and  recommendations. 
This  report,  entitled  "Migrant  Labor — a 
Human  Problem."  again  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  problems  confronting 
agricultural  migrants.  It  describes  In 
sometimes  shocking,  but  very  illuminat- 
ing terms,  the  conditions  under  which 
migratory  laborers  of  today  live. 

But  it  indicates,  too,  the  difficulty 
which  perennially  confronts  our  farm- 
ers— the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient 
seasonal  farm  labor  to  meet  their  de- 
mands. - 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  insure  conditions  that  will  make 
possible  an  adequate  and  continuing  sup- 
ply of  labor  for  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  is  designed  to 
safeguard  the  working  conditions  of  mi- 
gratory farm  workers. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  our  agricultural  economy 
demands  large  numbers  of  workers,  mi- 
grating  from  place  to  place,  to  meet  the 
seasonal  demands  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers. Without  their  labor  during  peak 
seasons,  crops  are  lost,  and  the  invest- 
ments of  food  producers  and  processors 
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were  corjcluded 

But.  K  T.  Speaker,  this  emergency  no 
lonfer  e  dsts.  Unemployment  is  on  the 
upswing  the  domestic  farm  labor  force 
has  und(  rgone  another  transition,  and  is 
today  o '  sufficient  size  to  meet  our 
demands . 


Iftiem|)lo3red  farm  workers — American 
imemployed.  while  we  con- 
Import  foreign  nationals   for 
Jobs. 

toes  this  paradoxical  situation 
of  liiadtgpitf  working, 
transportation  conditions  for 
migrant  labor. 

nterAsency   Committee   clearly 
this.      The    report    tells    us 
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it  of  mlgTBnt  worken  eocutl- 
tutes  «  uiilque  problem.  Recrultnunt  U  dlf- 
fknilt  b««UM  Mdi  employer  must  obtain 
workers  who  in  flttlng  employment  wltb 
him  In  b  )twe«n  tbelr  last  ]ob«  and  the  )obs 
to  whicl  they  are  moving.  Recruitment 
plans  arc  ftvtber  comfrileated  by  eooaUler- 
able  bap  laaard  and  unsolicited  mlfratlon. 
Large  nin  abera  of  workers  move  oa  tiMtr  own 
mittetlve  without  adequaU  infotaaatkm  on 
which  to  baae  their  deciaiona  aa  to  when  or 
where  to  go. 


what  the  farmer  clearly  needs 


is  a  pre  gram  that  will  provide  certain 


and  living  conditions  and  trans- 


portatio  \  that  will  facilitate  bririging  the 


ot  workers  he 


to  the  place 


where  te  needs  them,  when  he  needs 
them.  '  "he  bill  I  have  Introduced  today 
will  do  j  ist  that.  It  will  aid  the  farmer 
in  secur  ng  an  adequate  labor  supply. 

Mr.  8|  Maker,  this  bill  aims  at  improv- 
ing  and  safeguarding  the  working  and 
hvlng  c<ndltions  of  today's  agricultural 
migrant!.  We  are  aO  aware  ot  Ihose 
conditions.  The  situation  described  so 
vividly  t  y  John  Steinbeck  over  a  decade 
ago  in  Ms  great  classic.  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  !  las  not  changed  markedly.  For 
housing,  the  mifnmte  and  their  famihes 
turn  in  large  part  to  tents,  makeshift 
shelters,  broken  down  one- room  houses. 
converted  chicken  coops,  deserted  farm 
hoqaes,  long  rows  of  one-room  cabins. 
Medical  care,  except  for  the  limited 
ha«Kh  St  trvices  provided  at  Govemment- 
establisl:  ed  camps,  is  almost  nonexistoit. 


Migratory  workers  have  more  illnc 
and  less  medical  care  than  any  other 
of   our   population.    Children   grow 
handicapped  by  lack  of  education.   The 
children,  "following  the  crops"  with  the 
families,  are  often  deprived  of  even 
mentary  school  opportunities.    Empk 
ment  conditions  are  equally  dlsturblnj 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic 
e.stlmates  that  74  percent  of  the  550. ( 
hired  farm  workers  employed  on  3 
more  farms  during  1945  worked  less  tl 
75  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  condltic 
which  prevail  today  in  the  lives  of  oi 
own  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
is  significant,  however,  that  foreign  gc 
emments.  in  supplying  their  nationals  fc 
farmers  of  this  country  during  the  wi 
would  not  allow  their  people  to 
employment  under  such  circumst 
The  foreign  governments  agreed  to 
ply  workers  only  if  certain  conditl< 
pertained.    These  little  Central  Am« 
can  Republics  have  shown  more  inltiatii 
in  preventing  the  exploitation  of  tl 
migrant  labor  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States.    In  the  agreements  coi 
eluded  between  our  Government  and  f< 
eign  governments,  we  promised  to  ob  ,ei 
certain  stipulations.     For  example. 
Mexican  agreement,  typical  of  the  seven 
foreign  agreements  negotiated,  provide 

( 1 )  that  Mexican  workers  should  be 
the  prevailing  wage  for  the  work   f< 
which   they   were  transported,   with 
minimum  of  30  cents  an  hour  or 
equivalent   under  a   piece-rate  systei 

(2)  that  they  should  be  gviaranteed 
ployment  for  at  least  75  percent  of  woi 
days  during  the  contract  period :  (3)  il 
transportation  to  the  work  area  and 
turn  to  the  point  of  origin  should  be 
by  the  United  States:  (4)  that  the  Me] 
can  workers  would  be  provided  with  sai 
tary  housing;  and  (5)  that  they  wot 
receive  the  same  health  guaranties 
corded  domestic  agricultural  voikers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  these  groandt  ale 
did  the  fortign  governments  agree 
let  us  import  their  laborers.  Yet  at 
same  time  domestic  agricultural  labor- 
our  own  fellow  citizens,  men  and  wome 
who  bear  the  proud  name  of  America 
were  provided  only  with  residence 
labor  camps  and  with  some  medical  cai 
And  even  these  benefits  were  not  carrti 
through  in  fulL  Housing  was  f requenti 
denied  since  foreign  workers  often 
cupied  the  facilities.  And  medical  car 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  was  avallabi 
only  to  those  housed  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  asks  only 
those  conditions,  services,  and  privllegi 
afforded  foreign  workers  during  the 
be   extended   to   American   agriculti 
migrant  workers  and  that  the  loci 
prevaiUng  rate  of  wages  be  paid  as 
minimum  wage  for  these  workers. 

The  Interagency  committee  has  g( 
somewhat    further    and    recommenc 
"that  such  State  and  Federal  le^islatic 
be  enacted  and  such  administrative 
tion  taken  as  is  necessary  to  give 
same  protection  to  migrant  workers 
is  available  to  other  workers." 

This  would  necessitate  the  extei 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  i 
cial  Security  Act.  and  the  SUte  w( 
men's     compensation     laws     to     cot 
migrant  workers.    While  I  do  not  que 
tion  the  virtue  of  such  extension,  I 
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try  testified,  the  great  majority  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  for  this  purpose.  A 
corresponding  committee  in  the  Senate  has 
conducted  similar  hearings  and  la  preparing  a 
favorable  report. 

The  Senate  bill  proposes  up  to  $250,000,000 
a  year  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
on  a  basis  of  their  actual  needs,  for  the 
Improvement  of  school  standards  and  serv- 
ices. Sponsored  by  Senator  Tatt,  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan measure,  and  seems  eventually  as- 
sured of  a  place  on  the  calendar.  The  House 
bill.  Introduced  by  Representative  McCowen. 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  is  much  the  same  in  its 
broad  features,  but  is  expected  to  encounter 
shrewd  tactics  of  delay  from  so-called  econ- 
omy-mlnr*ed  Members  of  that  body.  It  is 
improbable,  however,  public  sentiment  being 
what  it  is.  that  such  opposition  can  keep 
the  bill  from  reaching  the  floor  for  a  full 
and  fair  debate  on  its  merits. 

Public  sentiment,  and  sober  public  Judg- 
ment aa  well.  Is  aroused  as  never  before  to 
the  plight  of  America's  public  schools  and 
to  the  necessity  of  Federal  aid  as  the  only 
way  to  anything  like  adequate  relief.  The 
States  in  which  the  crisis  is  most  acute  are 
those  which  already  are  spending  the  largest 
porportion  of  their  incomes  on  public  educa- 
tion. Their  present  economic  level  and  tax- 
able values  simply  cannot  produce  the  rev- 
enue needed  to  give  them  good  schools. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  country's  general 
welfare,  the  economic  power  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  should  be  drawn  upon  to  help 
equalize  public  school  opportunities.  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  will  suffer  so  long  as  the 
children  of  any  State  or  community  are 
denied  the  minimum  of  their  educational 
birthright. 


Confress  Fi^ts  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  TiRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1945. 
shortly  after  Hiroshima,  I  wrote  Presi- 
dent Truman  urging  him  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  medical  and  other  experts  to 
determine  whether  atomic  energy  could 
be  used  to  combat  cancer. 

Today.  I  am  glad  to  note  a  Board  of 
Medical  Review,  appointed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  has  begun  a  week- 
long  conference  in  the  Capital  on  the 
relation  of  medical  and  biological  sci- 
ences to  the  atomic  energy  program. 

I  supported  in  the  last  Congress  legis- 
lation authorizing  appropriations  for 
cancer  research.  This  failing,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  sponsor 
like  legislation  in  the  opening  days  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  Last  Friday,  the 
niinoisan  followed  through  when  he  had 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
earmark  $25,000,000  of  the  1948  appro- 
priation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  cancer  research.  Our  committee 
was  unanimous. 

George  E.  Reedy.  Washington  radio 
commentator,  broadcasting  over  WOL 
Saturday,  said  quite  properly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  Dirksen  proposal  which  is  bound  to 
be  approved  during  the  current  week. 
Under  leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Reedy's  broadcast: 


Through  the  efforts  of  Bepresentatlva 
EvEazTT  M.  DERK8EN.  Washington's  unofficial 
mayor,  a  new  field  of  vastly  important  re- 
search has  been  opened.  It  is  the  possibility 
of  using  atomic  energy  to  fight  the  dreaded 
scourge  of  cancer. 

The  research  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  guardian  of  the 
secret  of  the  Nation's  powerful  bomb.  ITie 
funds  will  be  $25,000,000,  earmarked  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  coming  year,  at 
DiKKSEN's  request. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  Im- 
portance of  this  project.  Up  to  this  time, 
most  of  the  popular  thinking  on  atomic  en- 
ergy has  centered  around  the  bomb. 
The  more  important  fact  that  it  might  be 
the  weapon  against  cancer  has  been  largely 
overlooked. 

The  disease  has  been  one  of  the  mcxt 
dreaded  afflictions  of  mankind  since  recorded 
history  began.  It  was  first  named  by  Hip- 
pocrates, the  founder  of  Greek  medicine,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  Until  recently  little 
more  than  the  name  was  known  about  it. 
Modem  medical  science  has  made  tremen- 
dous advances  in  the  past  few  years  in  com- 
bating it.  However,  the  techniques  are  stiU 
comparatively  primitive.  The  reliable  weap- 
on to  rid  the  earth  of  this  disease  has  still 
to  be  discovered. 

And  yet  It  is  a  problem  so  compelling  that 
millions  of  hours  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  the  search  of  a  cure.  Every 
field  of  knowledge  within  the  ken  of  man 
has  been  explored,  as  far  as  present  resources 
go. 

On  the  historic  day  in  August  1945  when  a 
muEhrooming  cloud  of  death  suddenly 
formed  over  Hiroshima,  the  entire  world  was 
stunned.  It  knew  that  a  weapon  of  de- 
struction, comparable  only  to  the  plagues  of 
biblical  times,  had  been  discovered. 

Everywhere  men  suddenly  found  them- 
selves walking  under  the  fear  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  This  one  fact  waa  so  oppressive, 
so  ever  present,  that  no  one  even  bothered 
to  read  the  fine  print  explaining  that  atomic 
energy  had  other  uses  beside  war. 

That  was  known,  however,  to  the  men  who 
made  the  bomb.  And  so,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  a  very  impor- 
tant section  was  written  into  the  bill.  It 
authorized  research  into  the  use  of  fission- 
able and  radioactive  materials — ^for  health 
purooees. 

That  section,  of  course,  had  to  be  Imple- 
mented with  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission.  The  proposal  to  grant  the 
money,  to  start  the  research  now,  came  from 
DntKSEN.  It  is  in  the  Independent  Offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  to  be  debated  next  week. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress  will 
approve  this  section.  For  it  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  coordinated  research  into  cancer. 
As  DiHKSEN  pointed  out  In  a  recent  speech 
on  the  subject,  the  trouble  with  most  of  the 
research,  up  to  now.  Is  that  it  has  been  hit 
or  miss. 

At  last,  we  will  have  a  Government  agency 
with  unlimited  authority  and  ample  funds 
to  do  the  Job  And  while  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  immediate  results,  there  Is  the  hope 
that  at  last  we  are  on  the  road  to  conquer- 
ing one  of  our  most  relentless  enemies. 


Washinstou  State  Grange  Opposes  Senate 
Bill  110 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  / 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rccoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  Senate  bill  110  by  John 
L.  King,  radio  and  research  director, 
Washington  State  Orange: 

AN  SVALUATION  OF  B.   110 

The  following  statement  Is  submitted  con- 
c«-ning  the  Reed-Bulwinkle  bUl  (S.  110). 
The  committee  draft  of  8.  110  was  carefully 
examined  to  determine  whether  It  contained 
the  same  objectionable  features  which  were 
present  in  the  Bulwinkle  bill,  which  pasMd 
the  House  in  the  last  session  of  Congreaa. 

The  conclusion,  based  upon  an  objectlv* 
•tudy  of  its  provisions*  is  that  it  does.  Th« 
passage  of  this  bUl  wo\ild  not  only  restilt 
in  a  break-down  In  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  price-fixing  activities  of 
the  railroads,  but  would  establish  a  precedent 
for  the  newspaf>er8,  medical  associations  and 
other  industries  which  desire  to  escape  th« 
application  of  the  antltriist  laws. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  evils  In 
this  bill  or  any  other  bill  which  granta  m 
major  Industry  immimity  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  No  matter  how  many  aafe- 
guards  you  include  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  evil  is  still  there. 

In  the  special  number  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  publication. 
Governmental  Affairs  (March  13.  1»47).  It 
is  said: 

"For  two  generations,  railroads  have  ar- 
rived at  proposals  for  changes  in  rates  and 
service  through  various  conferences.  Since 
shortly  after  World  War  I.  the  procedure  of 
rate  conferences  has  been  \mder  a  plan 
advocated  by  shippers  providing  systematic 
published  notices  of  all  rate  changes  and 
opportunity  for  hearings  on  them.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  in  1935, 
motor  carriers  adopted  similar  procedures. 
"Prior  to  this  decade,  the  legality  or  pro- 
priety of  such  procedures  was  not  questioned. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  regiUating  do- 
mestic carriers  (other  than  air  lines)  in 
the  public  interest,  knew  of  and  encouraged 
them  and  on  at  least  one  occasion,  when 
the  railroads  applied  for  a  rate  Increase,  the 
Commission  in  effect  told  them  to  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  some  needed  economies.* 
Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record.  Aa 
far  back  as  1897,  in  the  case  of  United  State* 
V.  Trans -Missouri  Freight  Association:  and 
again,  in  the  following  year,  in  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  group  action  by  the  railroads  in  fixing 
noncompetitive  rates  was  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  contrary  to  the  basic  pub- 
lic policy  of  free  enterprise  and  independent 
initiative. 

The  conference  method  of  fixing  non- 
competitive rates  Is  nothing  more  nor  leas 
than  price  fixing.  If  the  corner  grocers  or 
the  farmers  or  the  plumbers  got  together 
and  decided  that  a  reasonable  price  for  cer- 
tain commodities  or  certain  work  would  be 
thus  and  so,  those  companies  or  individuals 
would  be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

But  the  railroads  have  said,  "We  are  differ- 
ent "  They  would  have  you  believe  that 
because  of  the  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  in- 
dividual rates  it  is  impossible  for  the  car- 
riers to  operate  without  such  a  law. 
Why  Is  this  so? 

Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  each 
carrier  (and,  in  the  case  of  Joint  rates,  the 
connecting  carriers)  is  required  to  fix  the 
rates  it  desires  to  charge,  such  rates  becom- 
ing effective  when  filed  with  the  Interrtate 
Commerce  Commission  In  accordance  with 
the  act.  The  published  charges  may  be  pro- 
tested, and  when  a  rate  In  force  or  proposed 
Is  found  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  un- 
duly discriminatory  or  otherwise  unlawful, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  duty  "to  determine  the  Just 
and  reasonable  rate."  As  expressed  by  the 
Supreme   Court,   the   IntersUte   Commerce 
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be  here  sUted  th^t  tha  aoT< 
's  suit  docs  not  seek  to  enjoin  ac- 
Jt  so-called  rate  boraaaa  whleh  ara 
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with  their  tnheren^  power  through  eoUt 
eeoncHulc  preaeure.   Is  more  apparent 
rsal.  m  ovr  opinlOD.    Certainly,  the  actti 
at  tha  — wrtatlOBa  in  the  past  do  not  jtL 
tha  hcipa  which  haa  been  expreaeed  that 
tndlTktual   carrier   would   retain    the 
to  Independent  action. 

Here,  again.  let  vm  look  at  the  record, 
and  tlma  again  wa  have  aaan  occasions 
the     Association     of     American     Raili 
through  Its  tralBc  committees,  has  Imi 
and     prevented      Independent     com p  "ft, 
action.    In  the  first  place,  the  system  U.  byj 
very  nature,  coercive  from  top  to 
as  must  neeessarUy  follow  ftom  the  fact 
each  Individual  railroad  Is  dependent 
oth<»r   railroads   for   through   and   ovri 
trafllc.  which  together  constitute  more  _ 
60  peicent  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  1 
railroad.     The  Interdependence  of  rai'i 
Irdlcnted  by  this  basic  factor  Is  Incre^    -d 
the  highly  complex  financial  and  cperat 
relationships  between  rallroada  and  by 
delicate     eaaecces     of     economic     co 
impricit    in    any    complex    industrial 
tlonshlp. 

The  history  of  the  acUvitlca  of  tha 
roads  shows  that  they  have  never  h«  ~ 
to  Impose  economic  sanctions  upon  l_ 
trant  roads  b/  forcing  unfair  dlvlslona 
Kuch  roads  and  withholding  overhead 
from  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  wl 
we  have  to  the  Reed  bill  U  that  the  im^ 
cations  of  the  price  fixing,  which  would 
sanctioned  by  Congress,  aztand  far  beyt 
the  Umiu  of  tha  tranapertatten  tndi 
That  Is  to  say.  thera  Is  •  different  situ 
in  the  transportation  Industry  than 
which  would  prevail  In  a  mora  or  less  ii 
pendant  Industry.  The  power  to  fix  fri 
rates  is.  In  sfflact.  the  power  to  fix  prlc 
practically  avaty  bi«la  Industry  la  the 
try.  TiranapQrtatlen  eoau  ara  a  aMiJor 
ment  In  evary  tadualrlal  pricing  system 
the  power  to  control  tha  cost  of  transpi 
tlon  Is  largely  the  power  to  dictate  Inll 
the  location  of  avsry  Industrial  enter 
and  subsequently  the  success  or  fallur* 
those  enterprises. 

Factors,  such  aa  cost  at  replacement. 
haad.  volUBaa.  aalaa  cobIb.  ate^  have  11    'e~ 
do  la  tha  dalaiuilnatton  at  rataa.    Rai.u 
•re  more  Interested  In  main  tain  i.i^    pi 
Istlng  price  structures  and  ttafllc  m.-vej 

This.  In  turn.  Is  Influenced  by  tha  ni 

and  kinds  ot  carriers  tn  conpatltion  with 
railroads.    It  Is  only  natvral  that  the 
roads  desire  a  rigid  pMea  structure  thrc 
out  the  transportaMOB  field.     That  U 
they  were  the  leading  prcpoaaata  at  tha  J 

to  regulate  motor  earrlan  and  watar ... 

The  complexity  of  tha  rata  suucture  of  ^ 
regulated  carriers  made  It  Impossible  frr 
railroads  to  fix  rigid  noncompetitive  r.t  n.\ 

Proponents  of  S.  110  will  point  out 
section  4  of  the  bUl  provldaa  that  tha 
Mlaslnn  ahall  not  approve  aay 
fcrtWM  or  aaMBg  camera  of  dUtoaot  < 

ualcas  it  finds  tbst  such  agreement  Is 

to  aaattars  relating  to  freight  rlassiOcat 
or  to  transporution  under  Joint  ratea  or  1 
thmmh  rataa.  •  •  •.  This,  they 
will  paavMti  pgraamanu  among  the  dUIi 
types  of  carriers.  What  they  fall  to  l 
tlon  Is  that  one  regulatory  body  is  given 
power  to  fix  rates  of  all  carriers.    The 

tng  any  particular  agraaaaant  moat 

those  rates  in  relatlea  to  tha  rates  subi 
to  It  by  other  clasaat  of  carrlar*.    This 
c<  aaaaartty  ba  ona  at  tha  baale  1 
ccaatdaratlon.    The  nonnal  Interplay  of  ( 
petition  between  diilerant  daascs  of 
cannot  aitat  aa  long  aa  a  d^a  unit  has 
power  to  fix  rataa  tor  all  of  them. 

The  ICC  lagtvan  poaar  to  fix  prices  subj 
to  certain  llilillBlluui.    Ona  of  tha  crit 
•at  out  In  aaetfcni  a  la  thM  aay  i^reer 
vlilch  it  approvaa  must  not  unduly  rest, 
eorapetltton.    Bowever.  in  paragraph  9  of 
MB  It  li  stated  that  no  sgreement  appr 
by  tha  Commliitoo  shaa  be  deemed  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrCENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  .should  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  taken  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Daily  News  of  May  28,  1947: 

THE  nCHT  FOR  THE  WEST 

If  western  rails  are  the  West's  arteries,  then 
what  the  freight-car  shortage  amounts  to  Is 
a  kind  of  Insidious  arteriosclerosis. 

That's  why  regular  reports  on  the  progress 
of  this  disease  and  efforts  currently  being 
made  to  cure  it  are  in  order. 

Where  matters  stand  to  date  is  that  the 
western  congressional  caucus  Is  still  holding 
a  consultation  and  trying  to  determine  what 
to  do  for  the  patient.  Meanwhile,  the  patient 
has  rallied  slightly  as  the  result  of  a  radical 
transfusion  of  publicity.  A  few  more  freight 
cars  have  appeared  recently  on  western  lines. 
The  arteries,  however,  are  still  restricted  and 
the  prognosis  is  doubtful  until  and  unless 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission can  induce  widespread  changes  In 
railroading  practices. 

Obviotisly  the  first  change  needed  is  for 
the  ICC  to  exercise  its  wide  powers,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hoarding  of  cars  by  east- 
em  lines.  Testimony  of  Walter  R.  Scott, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Trade,  that  western  roads  have  on 
line  22.925  fewer  boxcars  than  they  own  Indi- 
cates not  merely  that  western  railroading  is 
sick  and  undernourished.  Also,  such  testi- 
mony does  more  than  contradict  the  asser- 
tion of  P.  O.  Ourley,  Santa  Fe  president,  that 
nobody  is  depriving  western  lines  of  their 
own  freight  cars. 

Scott's  claims  suggest  what  the  Daily  News 
has  contended  all  along,  namely,  that  west- 
cm  Industry  Itself  remains  weak  and  under- 
nourished, tliat  western  economy  generally 
Is  being  held  back  from  full  development, 
because  Its  main  arteries  of  commerce — the 
rpllrop.ds — are  squeezed  by  eastern  monopo- 
listic practices  and  controls. 

These  restrictive  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced in  two  ways.  First,  by  the  freight  rate 
differential. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
May  12  upholding  the  ICC  in  lowering 
southern  rates,  freight  tolls  on  the  Pacific 
coast  still  are  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

By  the  Supreme  Court  action,  the  eastern 
rate  territory  will  pay  more,  the  southern 
and  western  trunk  regions  less,  while  the 
Pcu;lflc  West  will  continue  to  be  charged  rates 
46  percent  to  71  percent  higher  than  aU  other 
areas. 

If  this  represents,  as  the  ICC  claims, 
eqcallratlon  of  freight  tariffs  then  maybe 
the  teim  "equality"  requires  a  new  definition. 
For  what  the  rate  diflerential  means,  in  con- 
crete terms.  Is  well  described  by  Wendell 
Barge  In  his  Economic  Freedom  for  the  West. 
Barge  polnu  out  thst  the  rate  on  work  cloth- 
ing. In  carload  lots,  for  1.088  miles  of  eastern 
distance,  is  $18.40  per  1.000  pounds,  whereas 
the  rate  for  an  identical  1,088  miles  of  west- 
ern dUtance  is  $29.40  per  1,000  potinds. 

Translated  into  producer-consumer  terms, 
this  means  western  industry  and  business 
suffer  an  enonnous  handicap.  It  means 
goods  produced  In  the  West  and  shipped  out- 
side must  be  sold  at  a  higher  reUU  price. 
It  means,  therefore,  that  the  western  pro- 
ducer's dollar  won't  produce  as  much  as  the 
aaatcra  producer's  dollar. 

What's  also  evident  Is  that  tinder  such 
eondiuons  it's  difficult  for  new  western  In- 


dustry to  burgeon.  Berge  calls  the  whole 
business  "the  slow  poison  of  transport 
handicap." 

The  second  ingredient  of  this  poison  is 
the  freight-car  shortage.  Without  cars  on 
line,  western  roads  can't  serve  western 
shippers.  Western  produce  can't  move  in 
volume.  Thus  western  farms  are  handi- 
capped, the  West's  Internal  economy  is 
weakened. 

To  get  the  western  cars  back  on  western 
lines.  Scott  has  urged  the  ICC  to  enforce  a 
per  diem  rental  of  $8.15  per  day  for  off  line 
cars.  This  higher,  ptmitive  charge,  it  is 
felt,  will  fco'ce  eastern  roads  to  return  emp- 
ties promptly  to  western  owners  where  they 
can  be  used  to  move  the  produce  of  western 
farms  and  factories. 

Certainly,  getting  freight  cars  for  the  West 
Is  the  first  objective.  Beyond  this  objective, 
the  West  must  fight  to  eliminate  all  its 
transport  handicaps.  By  far  the  worst  of 
these  handicaps,  from  a  long-range  stand- 
point. Is  the  rate  differential. 

The  new  bi-partisan  unity  of  Western 
Congressman  and  Senators  gives  hope  of 
forcing  fundamental  changes  in  discrimina- 
tory railroad  practices.  This  unity  also 
gives  promise  of  other  hopeful  things  such 
as  the  resumption  of  Federal  work  on  west- 
ern reclamation  and  power  projects. 

The  fight  for  the  West  has  just  begun.  It 
has  been  carried  to  Washington  by  southern 
California  industrialists,  for  example,  sup- 
porting the  Kaiser  Fontana  application  for 
RFC  refinancing.  It  has  been  carried  by 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  urging  aoproprlatlons  for 
Central  Valley. 

The  freight  car  fight  is  a  crucial  part  of 
this  over-all  campaign.  It.  too.  must  be  won 
If  the  West  Is  to  realize  Ite  bright  promise.— 
R.  E.  G.  H. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  SHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
urging  that  the  Rent  Control  Act  be  con- 
tinued so  as  to  prevent  inflationary 
rental  prices.    The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and  Rep- " 
resentatives  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Insist 
upon  and  work  for  the  right  kind  of  rent 
control  legislation  to  prevent  inflationary 
prices  when  the  Rent  Control  Act  expires 
June  30,  1947 

Whereas  the  Federal  Rent  Control  Act  ex- 
pires June  30,  1947,  and  unless  the  present 
Rent  Centred  Act  Is  extended  this  largest 
item  In  family  budgets  would  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  Inflationary  prices:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vitally  essential  to  bring  the 
people's  case  before  Congress  to  act  on  this 
Important  legislative  matter  at  once:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  Insist 
upon  and  work  for  the  extension  of  the 
present  rent  control  legislation  to  prevent 
inflationary  prices  when  the  Rent  Control 
Act  expires  June  30,  1947;  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  Ls  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Air  Accidents — DC-4  t  Good  AirpUao 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  George  Reedy,  broad- 
casting over  WOL,  Mutual  network, 
made  one  of  the  most  sensible  statements 
I  have  heard  on  the  recent  air  crashes, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  DC-4's 
involved  in  these  accidents.  He  calls  for 
a  little  coolness  and  less  hysteria,  and 
points  out  the  magnificent  record  made 
by  this  airplane.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  copy  of  that  part  of  this  morn- 
ing's broadcast: 

President  Truman  has  taken  swift  steps, 
to  meet  the  Nation-wide  demands  for  ac- 
tion, on  the  recent  tragic  airline  crashes. 
He  has  appointed  a  committee  of  "outstand- 
ing" aviation  experts,  to  probe  the  sltxia- 
tlon  to  the  bottom  and  find  out  what  really 
is  virrong. 

The  President's  move  was  well  balanced, 
and  represented  a  rejection  of  many  of  tha 
hysterical  suggestions,  with  which  he  haa 
been  bombarded  in  the  past  48-hours.  These 
included  a  demand  for  the  grounding  of  all 
DC-4'B. 

The  conunlttee  will  be  headed  by  Jamea 
M.  Landls,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  a  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  aviation.  It's  mem- 
bership will  Include  Brig.  Gen.  Milton  W. 
Arnold,  vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  group  Is  obvious.  Their 
report  Is  one  In  which  the  public  will  hava 
confidence.  And  the  past  experience  of  the 
members  Is  a  guarantee  that  their  recom- 
mendations will  be  well  reasoned. 

Calm  and  cool  reasoning  is  something  that 
Is  badly  needed  at  the  moment.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  every  air  accident  is  the 
occasion  for  screaming  headlines,  while  tha 
tremendous  accomplishments  In  air  safety 
are  always  buried  on  the  back  pages. 

To  complicate  the  picture  at  the  moment 
is  the  coincidence  that  the  recent  crashea 
have  Involved  one  type  of  airplane.  The  fact 
that  the  three  accidents  bear  no  apparent 
relation  to  each  other  has  been  lost  in  the 
shuflSe  for  front-page  space. 

This  particular  plane  is  the  DC-4 — the 
C-54  of  World  War  II  fame,  which  carried 
Army  cargoes  and  passengers  all  over  the 
world.  It  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
men  that  flew  It  and  rolled  up  an  an  imprca- 
sive  record  for  getting  the  goods  where  they 
were  needed. 

Now  that  it  has  been  converted  to  peace- 
time use  It  is  rendering  the  same  service. 
For  months  the  DC-4  has  been  carrying  pas- 
sengers all  over  the  world  on  routine  fiiahta 
that  excited  no  more  comment  than  would 
a  similar  trip  by  any  other  transportation. 

In  fact,  the  DC-4  is  the  type  of  aircraft 
in  which  President  Truman  constantly 
travels.  It  Is  out  of  the  question  that  his 
ofllcial  family  would  permit  him  to  place 
his  life  in  Jeopardy,  by  using  any  form  of 
transportation  which  Involved  abnormal  risk. 

The  President's  board  is  one  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  answers  to  the 
questions  that  the  public  is  asking.  Com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  indtistry,  and 
of  the  Government  agencies  responsible  for 
air  safety.  It  has  the  abUity  to  get  all  the 
facts. 

Should  there  be  a  basic  cause  fen-  the 
recent  crashes,  those  caiises  can  be  de- 
termined and  corrected.    And  In  the  present 
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but 


at  Um  public  ailxad.  than  la  no  doubt 
tbat   tboM   causM  wUl    be   laid    bare, 

ef  the  wM  HMHiilaHiiii  at  tbe  mo- 
is  futile,  and  wUl  not  help  the  ■itua- 
To  eondenm  aviation  before  tbe  full 
are  known  would  mean  tbe  aenaelfaa 
hanlBtrlnglng  of  one  of  America's  moat  Im- 
port knt  and  growing  industriea. 


meet 
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Africniture  AppropriatMBS 


THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRJtSXNTATnnB 


Monday.  June  It.  1947 


tnurest 


McCORMACK.    Mr.     Speaker. 

the  agricultural  approprlfttton  bUl 

kefore  tbe  House  every  Democntte 

Metiber  voted  t^ftJOmt  the  drastic  ctits  In 

farm    profnun.    Once    again    the 

Deihocratlc  Party  hu  demonstrated  its 

In  the  American  farmer.    That 

people  of  Oklahoma  appreciate  this 

Interest  la  evidenced  by  a  full  psfe  ad- 

in  tbe  MoCartaln  Oasette, 

el.  OklA..  under  date  of  Jime   7. 

This    advertisement    which    was 

by  the  agriculture  division  of 

Idabel  Chamber  of  Commerce,  reads 

Mrt  as  follows: 


the 


▼eriaement 


1*47 

spo  n.sored 

the 

In 


ij-mlnded  but  sliort-elgbted  Re- 
Congrw  la  threatening  to  cut  the 
Utoltod  State*  Department  of  Agriculture 
mpf  roprtetlons  by  33  percent  or  more.  Is  about 
to  crap  the  program  that  baa  done  more 
la  1  be  last  5  years  than  was  dona  In  60  ptt- 
Tloi  a  jaara  to  reatora  and  maintain  land 
ferlUlty  In  America.  That  should  not  be 
par:  olttad  to  happen,  and  farmers  and  btial- 
In  farm  States  ahould  praaent  a 
front    agalnat    such    short-alghted 


of  the  OOP-«0B«niUad  Boom  Ap- 
ons  Commlttaa  has  already  atappad 
purchaaa  orders  by  the  Produc- 
Marketing  Administration   which 
aasikts  farmers  In  the  purchase  of  materials 


In  payments  for  soll-buUdlng  practlcea. 


wit  lout  which  farmers  alone  cannot  hope 
to  farry  on  the  soil  and  fertility  building 
to  Insiure  nutrtent-laden  food  for 
1901000.000  Americans. 
T  M  drastic  slash  In  Agrlculttoe  Depart- 
>  appropriations  will  practically  scrap  the 
Froftaetlon  and  Marketing  Administration. 
Parm  Home  Management  Admlnistra- 
tloil  ( formerly  Parm  Security ) .  crop  support 
prices,  and  crop  Insurance,  and  will  badly 
tbe  aoU   conserratlon   and   achool- 


T  le  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnlstra- 

tkiil  doaa  not.  like  the  former  AAA.  deal  out 

to  farmers  for  reducing  acreage  of 

but  has  as  Its  functions  the  encourage- 

it  of  farmers  In  practicing  soil -building 

aoil«conser^-lng  practices  on  their  land. 

which  the  fanner*  could  not  carry 

an  ezpenalTe  program  a*  la  needed 

itlea  Ilka  MeCurtaln. 

this  prograa  wMf  than  lao.ooo  feet 

hava  ba«w  built   In  McCurtaln 


Cot  nty  alnee  Jaanary  1  this  year  with  PMA 
aid,  S.500  tons  of  limeetone  have  been  spread 
on  ime-depleted  land,  and  390  tons  of  phoa- 
phite  have  been  dlatrlbuted  on  crop  and 
pasture  land.  Other  functions  of  niA  taava 
lad  assisting  farmers  in  the  pwrtia^ 
of  jegumea  and  graa***  to  raatora  dsplatad 
Ian  i  and  laptova  paaturea  from  whleh  tba 
mai  X  and  milk  wt  consume  comas. 


XTBder  the  pending  btn  th*  tenant 
plan,  by  which  numeroua  McCurtaia 
tenants  liave  purchased  and  made 
well-eqtiipped.   food-produdsg   fs 
with  the  help  of   loans  obtained 
farm   home   management   program, 
aerapped. 

Tbe  school -lunch  pwpam  needs 
fense.    It   haa   replaead  the  cold-i 
toadl  school  children  formerly  to- 
Wllk  a  hot.  well -balanced  lunch  t 
at  aMiay  when  they  need  nourist 
to  anatatn  them  through  the  day 

Naturally  thaaa  programs  co*t  ht 
of  money,  but  depleted  land   a  Ml 
vastly  more  in  future  years  In      stj 
and  tnaMltlj  to  grow  cropa  whe;    it 
too  late  to  raatore  our  soU  to  tez  ..tt] 
itatlve    Casl    Alsxrt. 
a  friend  of  the  farmer, 
mltted  himself  to  tight  this  cut  la 
tural  appropriations.     Let  ua  bade 
by  asking  the  support  of  aU  our  ot 
resentatlves    In    Congrca*    In   op[ 
aaova  to  rob  future  generations  of 
uacded  to  atjatain  them. 


A  CImbcc  To  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAl 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGl 

or  FLoaniA 
IN  THI  HODSX  OP  RXPRISXN  :  M 
Mondajf.  June  1€.  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks] 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following 
from  the  Miami  Daily  News  of 
1947.  which  is  one  of  the  leadlnf  j 
papers  of  the  South: 


A    CR-MfCS   TO 

Vanquished  In  his  battle  to 
gre«B  to  make  the  termlnal-leaTe 
deemable       hnmertla  telly. 
DwiGHT      L.      ^**'™^      has      int 
bill    which    is    designated    to    at 
claim     that     bond     eaahing     wc 
to    Inflationary    preasurea.     Hla    blU.j 
3931.  would  make  terminal -leave 
gotlsble.  providing  that  "no  person 
seaslon  of  such  a  bond  shall  tae  ooi 
be  a  bolder  for  raluable  e 
he  ttxik  it  in  oonalderation  of  the 
ot  an  amount  not  leaa  than  the  KUnt) 
principal  of  such  bond,  plxia  the  inl 
crued  on  siKh  bond  to  the  last  day] 
month  in  which  the  bond  waa  deUi 
•  blm." 

This  bill,  DOW  languishing  In  tb«i| 
Committee  on  Armed  flan  ices,  insures  I 
such  abuse*   as  have  occurred   rt 
which  bonds  were  purchased  from 
subsUntlally  leas  than  face  value, 
same  time,  the  Government  is  prot< 
being  called  upon  to  make  Immedi:'  >  i 
Iture     for     bond     payments.     Thp 
Government  redemption  daasa  remi 
changed.    Since  the  bonds  would  ni 
be  ne<»otlated  with  either  private 
institutions,  there  would  be  no  tnc 
the  amount  at  money  In  public  <   .<- 

There  will  be  many  veterans  who 
fer  to  bold  their  ixmds  tintu  maturlt 
them  as  sotind  Investments.    But 
others  in  dire  need  of  the  money 
rcptaeent.    Theee  men  are  borrowli 
and  paying  htgh  interest  ratee  in 
meet    ciirrent    obligations.      Repr 
Rocsaa'  proposal  would  aaalst  tblB 

With  the  House  of  nsptsaaiii     ii 
working  on   the  AprU  legWatlve 
and  endeavoring  to  adjourn  or  recese 
31.  th'Te  la  not  too  much  hope     _ 
Rogers  bill  wlU  reach  the  floor.     If  It  i 
be  reported  out  in  time  for  cotuld« 


to  help  a  large  number  of 
lout  upaetting  the  financial 
le  Congreaa  la  attempting  to 
^y  News  endorses  this  meas- 
Its  prompt  enactment. 


lat  Mao<h  Bill  Is  To  Be 
St  Other  End  of  the 
denied — Foreifn  Re'ations 
|as  Already  Appointed  Sab- 
Coosider  H.  R.  3342— De- 
»vide  a  Carry-Over  Appra- 
a  G»mprehensive  United 
latioa  Service  Abroad 
>Ditnjctivc  Step  but  Con- 
Fegaards  Arc  Needed 


KON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

IL  E.  MUNDT 

[BOOTH  BAXOTS 

OP 


ly.  June  16. 1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  some 
rts  this  morning  contain 
sions  and  prugiams  being 
le  Republican  policy  com- 
ther  body  of  this  Congreag 
l.'^ly  convey  the  Idea  that 
tmber  of  Congress  might 
sidetrack    the    Mundt 
United  States  Informa- 
road  when  it  reaches  that 
itol.  I  take  this  opportu- 
ig  those  misconceptions 
stations.    In  fact  the  de- 
Dposals  considered  by  th« 
ley  committee  at  the  other 
|tol  are  actually  construc- 
Kpedite  action  on  H.  R 
ifent  the  program  It  pro- 
scuttled  on  July  1  should 
blete  legislative  consldera- 
^ouses  of  Congress  before 
Is  important  matter. 

:  ON  PICKONROLIKO  STOeT 

In  order  that  the  Mem- 

se  and  the  country  gen- 

ive  the  correct  picture  of 

iranspired  at  the  other  end 

vet  the  week  end.  I  am 

point  In  the  Record  a 

^hlch  I  gave  to  the  press 

pspondents    this    noon 

iking  with  the  dlstln- 

Senator  from  Michigan 

Rcl.    Here  is  that  state- 

se  AP  story  of  this  morning 

Ig  decisions  of  the  Repub- 

ilttee  of  the  Senate,  I  Im- 

Senator   VAtmntBtna   and 

the  basis  for  this  story. 

told  me  there  was  no 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mundt  bill.    He  said  that 

Jready  appointed  a  subcom- 

ite  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 

the  Mundt  bill  as  soon  aa 

enate  side  and  to  faciliute 

The  members  of  the  sub* 

lator  Smttr.  of  New  Jersef« 

of  New  Mexico,  Senator 

Mtjwdt. 

ratao  further  told  me  that 

ion  there  had  been  die- 
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cusstons  by  the  RepubUcan  members  of  the 
Appropriations  and  policy  committees  on  the 
Senate  side  about  the  possibility  of  approving 
a  stopgap  appropriation  to  maintain  stand- 
by operations  of  the  Benton  office  until  the 
Senate  had  ample  opportunity  to  determine 
what  fundamental  changes  might  be  desired 
tn  the  program  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  this  question  In  this  session  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  or  the  next.  Senator  Van- 
DENBERO  assured  me  personally  and  emphat- 
ically that  there  Is  no  Intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  Republicans  to  prejudice  or 
prejudge  the  action  of  the  House  on  this 
matter. 

Later  this  afternoon.  I  was  asked  by 
several  reporters  whether  I  felt  that  the 
action  and  considerations  discussed  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  would  facili- 
tate or  discourage  passage  of  H.  R.  3342 
when  It  comes  up  for  final  action  later 
this  week.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
queries.  I  gave  the  press  and  radio  gal- 
lery the  following  subsequent  statement 
about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  for 
purposes  of  completing  the  record  at 
this  point  I  am  also  Inserting  that  state- 
ment as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

BT/mMcirr  sr  ron.  kasl  mundt,  or  south 
DAKOTA,  Atrrnoa  or  h.  a.  ss4a 

Asked  to  comment  concerning  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  authorize  a  stopgap  appro- 
priation to  continue  operation  of  the  Ben- 
ton ofBce  untU  both  Houses  of  Congress  had 
finally  disposed  of  his  legislation  authorizing 
its  permanent  operation  and  establishing 
standards  and  safeguards  for  Its  adminis- 
tration, Congressman  Mundt  said,  "I  consid- 
er both  the  action  of  Senator  Vandenbero  tn 
appointing  a  subcommittee  comprised  of 
Senator  SurrH,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  to  facilitate  consider- 
ation of  H.  R  3342  and  the  proposed  effort 
of  Senator  Ball  to  provide  a  carry-over  ap- 
propriation to  maintain  the  operations  of 
our  United  States  Information  Service 
abroad  while  Congress  Is  deliberating  its 
final  decision  on  the  program  to  be  wise  and 
helpful  cteps  In  the  right  direction. 

Par  from  being  maneuvers  to  sidetrack  or 
pigeonhole  the  so-called  Mundt  bUl  when 
it  reaches  tbe  Senate  side,  I  consider  these 
proposals  as  being  constructive  steps  to  help 
keep  the  Voice  of  America  from  dying  at  the 
very  time  we  are  trying  to  strengthen  its  tone 
and  improve  its  accent  through  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  3342.  The  announcement  by 
the  Senate  Republican  policy  and  Appropri- 
ation members  should  help  reduce  opposi- 
tion to  tlUs  legislation  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  again  be  pointed 
out  to  the  Congress  and  the  country  that 
use  of  the  phrase  "Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram" In  connection  with  H.  R.  3342  and 
with  relationship  to  the  prevailing  pro- 
gram of  United  States  information 
abroad  refers  to  the  entire,  comprehen- 
sive and  Interlocking  program  of  educa- 
tional exchanges, .  information  centers 
abroad,  magazines  such  as  Amerlka  in 
Russia,  short-wave  broadcasts,  loan  of 
United  States  Government  specialists  to 
render  nonmilitary  assistance  and  guid- 
ance abroad,  and  the  other  sections  of 
H.  R  3342  and  not  simply  to  the  short- 
wave broadcasts  which  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  prevailing  and  the  pro- 
posed Voice  of  America  program. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  In  another  part  of  the  Ap- 
pendix In  today's  Record  it  will  be  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Jubd,  of  Minnesota,  that 
Were  Congress  simply  to  approve  of 
carry-over  or  stop-gap  appropria- 
tions alone  or  to  continue  our  informa- 


tion program  abroad  by  once  again  pro- 
viding appropriations  without  benefit  of 
substantive  legislation  we  would  be  turn- 
ing the  State  Department  loose  without 
restrictions  and  without  congressional 
safeguards  to  continue  virtually  every 
aspect  and  phase  of  the  program  out- 
lined in  H.  R.  3342  but  which  H.  R..3342 
is  designed  to  control,  safeguard,  guide, 
and  direct  by  well  over  20  Congressional 
directives  not  contained  in  the  program 
now  operating  through  action  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Actually, 
sir,  H.  R.  3342  contains  the  provisions 
essential  to  the  correction  of  the  very  ills 
and  difiBculties  of  which  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  Insistently  complained. 

Without  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3342  we 
will  once  again  find  ourselves  authorizing 
by  appropriations  only  a  blank  check 
operation  lacking  such  essentials  as: 
loyalty  checks,  provisions  against  alien 
employment,  machinery  for  deportation 
when  required,  the  formula  of  reciprocity 
which  requires  the  State  Department  to 
utilize  that  formula  in  working  out  ex- 
change relations  with  other  countries, 
the  bi-partisan  control  board  Included  in 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  the  provisions 
for  utilizing  private  agencies  wherever 
possible,  the  requirements  that  Congress 
be  supplied  with  detailed  semi-annual 
reports  of  what  is  being  undertaken  in 
this  program  and  an  evaluation  of  its 
results  together  with  at  least  15  other 
safeguards  and  protections  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  basic  language  of 
H.  R.  3342.  In  other  words,  by  defeating 
or  delaying  passage  of  H.  R.  3342,  Con- 
gress would  be  but  denying  itself  the  reg- 
ulatory machinery  which  is  required  to 
bring  the  Voice  of  America  program 
under  the  control  and  purview  of 
Congress. 

The  prudent  and  the  practical  thing 
for  Congress  to  do,  it  appears,  therefore, 
is  to  act  affirmatively  in  support  of  H.  R. 
3342 — amending  it  with  additional  safe- 
guards If  the  majority  of  our  members  so 
desire — and  thus  provide  the  standards 
of  administration  and  efficiency  together 
with  the  safeguards  and  controls  which 
many  of  us  believe  will  be  helpful  in  en- 
abling us  to  get  more  for  our  money 
through  this  essential  operation.  Vir- 
tually the  entire  program  has  been  oper- 
ating with  South  American  countries 
since  1938.  Most  of  the  program  has 
been  operating  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  appropriations  granted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  without  sub- 
stantive legislation  and  consequently 
without  the  safeguards  and  controls 
which  H.  R.  3342  provides.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  sensible  and  soimd  procedure, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  ap- 
prove H.  R.  3342  and  thus  to  bring  under 
congressional  supervision  and  control  a 
program  so  sound  and  so  essential  that 
with  or  without  the  passage  of  H.  R.  3342 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
it  must  not  be  dropped  or  denied  at  this 
crucial  juncture  of  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  former  President  Hoover 
and  by  our  distinguished  leader  on  for- 
eign affairs  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol, who  has  brought  new  honor  to  Kfich- 
igan  by  his  forthright  policies,  that  the 
United  States  has  about  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  apple  barrel  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  ability  to  render  substantial 


additional  foreign  aid  abroad.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  we  must  not  jeopardise  the 
solvency  of  America  in  our  zeal  to  aid 
others.  I  favor  making  an  inventory  of 
what  we  have  before  making  further 
large  commitments  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy  or  strengthen  the  defense  of 
other  countries. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  we  are 
compelled  to  deny  the  requests  for  aid 
which  come  to  us  from  abroad  the  more 
vitally  we  shall  need  the  services  of  a 
comprehensive  United  States  Informa- 
tion Ssrvice  abroad  to  the  end  that  our 
inability  to  extend  greater  help  is  not 
misinterpreted  by  them.  We  must  not 
permit  unfriendly  nations  to  convince 
our  friends  abroad  that  it  is  mere  callous 
indifference  or  selfish  imconcem  which 
compels  us  to  deny  their  impassioned 
pleas  for  aid.  We  need  our  own  informa- 
tion service  abroad  and  our  own  compre- 
hensive program  for  telling  the  true  story 
of  American  purposes  and  problems  so 
that  those  whom  we  must  deny  assistance 
can  be  made  to  understand  the  reasotis 
for  this  situation.  Surely  we  should  not 
depend  upon  unfriendly  voices  and  un- 
friendly information  centers  to  explain 
the  very  legitimate  and  understandable 
reasons  which  require  us  to  protect  our 
own  solvency  and  to  deny  foreign  re- 
quests for  aid  which  our  financial  struc- 
ture will  not  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fully  as  dangerous  in 
times  like  these  to  demobilize  our  forces 
for  peace  as  it  would  be  to  demobilize  our 
armed  forces  charged  with  protecting 
our  national  security.  Let  us  undertake 
to  secure  final  action  on  H.  R.  3342  as 
early  this  week  as  possible,  and  let  us  pass 
it  with  full  confidence  that  in  so  doing 
we  are  equipping  our  State  Department 
with  the  weapons  it  needs  in  order  to 
wage  successfully  the  all -important 
struggles  for  peace  In  which  It  and  we 
and  all  the  world  are  now  engaged,  and 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  placing  this  pro- 
gram under  the  control  of  Congress.  Let 
us  not  be  guilty  of  acting  in  such  fashion 
that  our  efforts  for  peace  will  be  too  little 
and  too  late. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman,  Fiftk 
Louisiana  District,  Before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

<  Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  reinarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment mad  by  me  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee Ml  Appropriations: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, you  have  been  most  kind  in  listen- 
ing to  me  and  several  of  my  constituents 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  who  have  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  the  Interest  of  adequate  appro- 
priations for  several  flood  control  projects 
in  which  we  are  vitally  Interested.  A  ttm 
days  ago  Mr.  Fred  Hudson,  of  my  district, 
spoks    specifically    with    reference    to    tbe 
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•Concordia  i»-o}«ct  and  the  Red  RlTer 
itar  area.  Only  recently,  a  very  able. 
_  It.  and  respected  OUractor  or  Public 
WtJka  from  ttia  BUM  of  Loulalana.  Mr.  De- 
Wiqt  L.  Pybum.  irtio.  In  the  brlaf  tima  avaU- 
jwrtrayed  the  general  flood  control 
altiiatlon  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  not  only 
wit )  reference  to  the  Red  River  backwater 
are  i.  but  the  liorganza  project,  and  the 
ottier  neceaaary  projects  underway  and 
Ida  UMd  and  the  great  neeeaalty  of  providing 
for  final  planning  ao  that  the  efforts 
the  State  may  be  coordinated  with  the 
to  be  undertaken   by   the  Federal 

In  that  area. 
ae  years  It  has  been  Tery  apparent 
UMra  la  a  definite  need  of  a  long  range 
-planned    bank    sUbUlaatlon    program. 
It  la  today,  reduced  appropriations  ham- 
the  work  of  the  Army  Knglneers  to  the 
that  the  Mississippi  River  Is  gaining 
year  and  makes  It  necessary  to  set  back 
main -line  leveea.    May  I  point  out  one 
example  of  this: 

n   Tensas    Pariah    opposite    Lake   Bruin 
th^    Is    a    very    critical    situation    that    It 
make  it  neceaaary  to  aet-back  the  main- 
lavee  that  has  bean  raised  to  1941  grade 
section.     This  set  back  will  be  over  21 
In  length  and  wUl  coat  approximately 
g7p00,000.    The   reason   for   thla   long   set- 
ts that  this  levee  will  have  to  be  re- 
beyond  a  large  lake  and  will  take  In 
percent  or  more  of  the  area  of  Tenaaa 
Theae   lands   that  will   be   thrown 
ara  the  moat  productive  and  highly  Im- 
landa   In    the   Ouachlta-Mlsslaslppl 
Basin.     Adequate  funds  at  thla  time 
save    this    rich    agricultural   country 
no  doubt   Its  revetment  can  be  done 
mbch  cheaper  than  making  this  new  set- 
bick. 

This  la  a  critical  altuaUon  and  unleaa  It 

corrected  within  a  very  short  time  there 

the  danger  of  a  crevasse  that  will  flood 

major  portion  of  the  Ouachlta-Mlssls- 

Basln.  as  well  as  many  fwrlshea  south 

this  point  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The    oomprehenstve    Mlsalaalppl     project 

for  the  :wotectlon  of  the  Red  Rivar 

b4«kwatM  araa.    The  Army  cnginaan  taava 

thla   project   aconomlcally    JuatiAad 

jaraoUcal  asd  work  U  actually  under  way 

tnu  Itvaea  ayatam.     The  cut-offt   that 

te  north  of  Old  River  have 

«h«  main  rtvar  170  milea.  thereby 

ing  the  velocity  ot  tb«  rlvtr  and  caus- 

nuon  hifhar  itagaa  in  tba  R«d  River 

b4ckwater    area   than    was   experienoad    In 

pevlous  years.     Moat  of  the  other  erttlcal 

Motions   of   the   valley   have   received   as. 

•  itanca   and   their   projecu   are   well    ad* 

v^iMMd.    I  viah  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 

Btver  baokwatar  area  waa  practically 

tie  iMt  projaet  to  get  under  way  and  that 

t  Lese  people  hava  auffared  incraaalat  flood 

h  lights  annually,  due  to  the  completed  worka 

u  jatrnam 

Thla  project  should  ba  adTanead  on  the 

pj-lorlty  llat  so  that  tha  people  In  this  aectton 

oi  in  receive  tha  protaoUon  that  has  been  due 

Ifin  for  many,  many  yaara.    It  la  not  un« 

for  as  much  aa  06  percent  of  the  total 

In  Concordia  Pariah  to  be  Inundated 

at  one  time,  with  htindreds  of  thotisands 

of  our  richest  farm  land  covered  with 

1  to  9  feet  of  water  and  the  loas  to  the 

citlzena  of  this  great  pariah  goea  Into  hun- 

d>eda  of  thouaands  of  dollars.    They  are  a 

pitlent  group,  but  their  patience  la  about 

e  thauited.    They  are  entitled  to  relief  and 

p  rot«ctlon  and  I  urge  this  commlttae  to  give 

a  iedal  conatrteraUon  to  the  Red  Rivar  back- 

V  ater  area  leraa  and.  If  at  all  poaHUe.  ear- 

n  lark  a  specific  sum  so  that  the  work  on  the 

4ed  River  backwater  levee  can  be  continued. 

There  la  another  project  that  affects  this 

llackwater  area.    Thla  is  a  controlled  struc- 

t  ira  In  Old  River,  which   will   divorce  the 

1  Uaslsslppl  from  the  Atchafalaya.     This  con- 

t  -oUed  structure  will  enable  the  flood  heights 

t  >  be  controlled  between  these  giant  rtvera 

■  ad  will  afford  the  maximum  protection  to 
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the  backwater  area.    Pending  the 
tlon  of  thla  giant  controlled  struct! 
urged  that  the  levee  system  that  haaj 
been  inaugurated  In  the  backwater 
completed    at    the    earlleat    possll' 
Thla  project  will  In  the  end  be  an 
part  and  make  a  substantial  contrit 
the  protection,  not  only  of  a  portic 
Red  River  backwater  area,  but  to  th«| 
tlon  by  control  of  the  floodwatera^ 
Atchafalaya  diversion  and  this  entL 
I  wish  to  call  the  committee's  att 
the  fact  that  the  people  In  the  ba.  m 
the  Ouachita  and  the  Mlmlaalpp:  til 
vlded  funds  in  the  amount  of  l-IK 
major  drainage  worka.    Thla  proRi 
der  way.  oontractora  are  at  work. 
Imperative    that    the    Tenaaa 
Bayou    Macon    project    and    the 
project,  which  are  the  major  ou'>ts| 
drainage,   be   Improved   as   prov.  :edj 
Congress.  In  (Vder  that  these  drair 
ects  may  function  properly.     In  ot 
my  people  are  trying  to  do  somet 
themselves  and  I  think  this  is  an 
example    In    the    entire    Miaslsslppl| 
where  such  a  program  haa  been 
local  gi'oupa  to  utilize  Federal  proJ« 
by  improving  their  fertile  agriculti 

The  total  Federal  eatlmate  on 
streams  Is  110.900.000.    May  I  urge 
Include  In  your  recommendation  to  ' 
grass  tliat  an  allotment  of  t3.500  OOOj 
annxially  to  these  projects  until 
completed. 

Gentlemen  of   the  committee.  X 
fully  submit  on  behalf  of  the 
district  and  of  my  State  that,  whc 
showing  a  disposition  to  tax  our 
provide  subatantlal  aiuns  of  money.J 
of  dollars,  to  protect  ourselves  Ir 
may,  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  mora  ( 
atlOB  at  the  hands  of  the  Congreaa 
'■ak  for  Psderal  aid  in  thla  protc 
agalnat  condltlona  which  are  broi 
incident  to  the  entire  flood  control 
In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to 
that  the  flood  control  problem«    •( 
In  the  lower  parishes  of  my  dlstt  r-* 
peclally   Concordia   Pariah,   are 
which,  of  eouree.  warranu  the  s; 
aideratlon  of  the  members  of  this 


Rhrtrt  B«UBf  to  tli«  P< 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAl 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KEl 

or  NOITH  CAROUN* 

nt  THI  HOUSI  OF  RIFR■BE^fT4 

Monday.  June  IB.  294f  * 

Mr,  KERR.    Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Include  the  following  editorial 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Newg  and  Ot 

June  12.  1947: 

anrxas  belono  to  ths  raof 

tf  the  American  people  as  a 
been  as  wlaa  as  Franklin  Booaei 
and  Robert  Wagner  as  far  back 
vate  intereats  would  not  have  be^n 
to  control  the  power  of  the  r    cr 
profit  of  utility  companiea.    Tb  i 
New   York  Leglalature   fought 
other  utility  companiea  who  soi 
up  the  water  power  of  New  York 
God  made  the  rivers  their  power 
neas   stiould    hsve    been   pre 
benefit  of  aU  the  people.    The  Nc 
rivers  should  not  have  been  permit 
monopolized  by  the  Duke.  Carolina,! 
light  and  power  companies.    All 
souroea  should  have  been  pre? 
common  benefit  of  all  the  pe<   >le. 

It  was  not  until  George  Norris 
tin     Roosavtit.     with    wise    st 


^eep  Muscle  Shoals  and  the 

from    being    exploited    by 

'and  private  profits  that  the 

the  fact  that  their  rivera 

sther  natural  raaouroea  had 

,  private  companies  for  their 

^d  the  public  benefited  only 

[which  were  often  exorbitant,    j 

kfs  utility  regulation  meas- 

|uced  in  Congress,  the  utility 

one  bill  a  deaih  sentence 

lies.    Bxperience  has  proved 

[  was  right.     The  legislation 

rates  to  the  people  and  the 

prospered    and    enlarged. 

,  /A  derrtopment.  which  gave 

^er  power,  like  organlcationa 

lent  created  Industries  and 

le  Pacific  coast.     Other  like 

Uncle  Sam  promised  bene- 

tlons  in  the  Missouri  Valley 

It  looks  like  the  light 

are  resolved  to  get  back 

to  prevent  flood  destruction 

}wer  from  the  Roanoke  and 

I  In  North  Carolina  are  beizig 

[big  power  companiea.     They 

prevent  uae  for  the  public 

antrol  for  their  profit.    The 

ilngton  proved  that  the  Roa- 

Jesired  by  nearly  all  the  peo- 

ind  North  Carolina,  but  power 

States  are  fighting  thU 

and  valuable  propoaal.     In 

Sutton  showed  that  utility 

led  nothing  from  the  wonder- 

jment.    He  told  the  commlt- 

tter  TVA  had  demonstrated 

jmoat  Important  development 

[that  the  like  proposal  on  the 

was  another  TVA.     He  was 

rticular:   It  will  benefit  all 

long  overcharged  by  power 

Ilea.    The  pat^le  in  all  aec- 

under  the  Rooaevelt  laws,  fol- 

SUtea.     Before  the  Federal 

rural  electrification,  few  peo« 

country  had  light  or  power. 

lam  began  to  buUd  lines  to 

lern  conveniences,  the  power 

^pelled  the  farmers  to  pay  for 

lUUatlon.     When  Uncle  8am 

jct  lines,  belatedly  the  power 

ted  what  they  should  hava 

(ore,  and  began  to  construct 

)elr  own. 

listens  to  the  pleas  of  pow- 
ipanirs,  which  wish  to  mo« 
Irers  for  their  enrichment,  It 
^ook  back  and  advertise  that  It 
I  of  big  business. 
llung  to  all  the  people.  They 
\ed  by  Uncle  8am  within  their 
9t  farmer*  from  floods  and  tha 
produce  cheaper  power  and 
leflt  ol  the  people.  It  would 
riyilate  the  Rooeevelt  pol- 
ral  reeourcea. 

long  to  the  people  and  ihould 
their  benefit. 


^Hcartlety"  Taft  Bill 


}ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

•UGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  irrw  tobx 

OF  REPRB8XNTATIVBS 

lay,  June  16.  1947 

\H.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobd, 
following  statement  made 

lan  John  J.  RooNkY  at  a 
Kings  County  Democratio 
I,  4  Court  Square,  Brooklyn, 
11. 1947: 
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The  "Heartleea"  Taft  bUl  Is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islative chicanery  which,  by  Its  terms,  denies 
the  working  men  ana  women  of  America  the 
basic  right  of  organization  for  their  mutual 
economic  benefit.  It  Is  deliberately  designed 
to  lay  low  organized  labor  and  decent  living 
standards,  and  to  turn  the  economic  clock 
of  the  great  majority  if  ir  citizens  far  back. 
Under  Its  terms  working  people  will  have 
fewer  rights  than  they  did  a  generation  ago. 

This  hastily  prepared  and  too  hastily  con- 
sidered bill — the  conference  report  of  78 
pages  was  not  made  available  to  Members  of 
the  Hotise  by  the  Republican  majority  untU 
S  houra  before  it  came  up  for  action  on  the 
floor,  and  debate  was  limited  to  1  hour — 
this  bill  not  only  destroys  the  rights  and 
protections  given  to  labor  during  the  past  50 
years,  but  delll>erately  takes  the  very  laws 
Intended  for  the  protection  of  the  laboring 
man  of  our  Nation  and  turns  those  laws 
around  and  alms  them  at  destroying  organ- 
ized labor. 

We  all  know  that  this  vicious  and  punitive 
bill  is  the  brain-child  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  big  business. 
It  Is  In  line  with  every  move  so  far  made  by 
the  Republican  Party  during  the  present 
Congress — and  they  are  the  sponsors  of  this 
Hartley-Taft  bill — to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.  They  must  take  care 
of  their  big-money  campaign  contributors  in 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Last  fall  these  big  boys  refused  to  chip  in 
until  they  were  assured  there  would  be  drastic 
labor  legislation. 

Last  November  5  was  a  sad  day  for  the 
American  people.  Last  November  5  was  a 
tragic  day  for  American  labor.  Last  Novem- 
ber 5  was  the  day  organized  labor  threw  into 
the  dlacard  the  sage  slogan  of  Its  great  leader. 
Samuel  Oompers,  when  he  said :  "Reward  your 
friends  and  punish  your  enemies."  Now, 
under  the  terms  of  the  present  bill  a  labor 
union  Is  not  only  not  permitted  to  advocate 
that  labor  reward  Its  friends  and  defeat 
Its  enemies  but  even  to  publish  a  Congress- 
man's voting  record  In  Its  union  paper. 

Last  November  6  organized  labor  In  this 
8tate  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  the  jtmlor 
Senator  from  New  York.  Seuaior  Ives,  and 
repudiated  one  of  its  truest  friends,  the  great 
10«y«ar  Otovemor  of  New  Tork,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman.  What  a  friend  Senator  Ivxs  turned 
out  to  be.  Judas  Xsoarlot  argues  love  of  labor 
but  puts  his  stamp  of  approval  on  company 
unions,  strike-breaking,  Government  Injunc- 
tions, elimination  ot  the  closed  shop,  and 
annihilation  of  other  forms  of  union  security. 
Many  In  organized  labor  contributed  to  ths 
election  of  Republican  majorities  that  as- 
sured ths  voters  last  fall  that  labor  had  noth- 
Inc  to  fear  from  a  Republican  victory  at  ths 
polls;  that  the  Republicans  wsnted  public 
odtoe  only  to  show  their  warm  affection  for 
tha  working  people.  Since  then  they  have 
been  busy  as  beavers  removing  restrictions 
from  business  and  applying  them  to  labor. 
Undsr  their  plan  business  gets  lees  regulation 
and  labor  gets  more.  There  will  be  Just  as 
many  Federal  restrictions  as  ever  but  they 
will  be  transferred  from  business  to  labor. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Repub- 
licans In  the  House  voted  217  to  12  In  favor 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Taft-HartJey 
bill.  And  in  the  Senate  only  two  of  the  51 
majority  party  Senators  voted  against  the 
Taft  bill.  Out  of  293  Republican  Senators 
and  Congreasmen.  only  14  voted  for  labor. 
On  the  basis  of  this  showing,  the  Republican 
Party  Is  05  percent  against  labor.  In  con- 
trast, not  a  single  Democrat  from  New  York 
State  voted  for  this  antllabor  legislation. 
Your  all -Democratic  Brooklyn  delegation  In 
the  House,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, voted  aolldly  against  the  Hartley  bill  In 
April,  and  against  the  conference  report  on 
June  4. 

A  blind  man  can  see  that  the  real  aim  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Is  to  smaah  the  American  standard  of  living. 
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break  up  labor  nnlon^,  and  thereby  force 
wages  down  and  wreck  the  working  condi- 
tions of  millions  of  people.  Never  In  the 
history  of  its  activity  has  the  NatKmal  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  spoken  for  Im- 
provement of  the  living  standards  of  work- 
ing people.  It  has  opposed  the  child-labor 
laws,  It  has  fought  minimum  wages  for  wom- 
en and  minors  employed  in  industry,  it  has 
done  It*  best  to  wreck  safety  and  Indtistrlal 
Insurance  legislation. 

The  Republican  Charlie  McCarthys  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  have 
siu^  cooperated  with  their  masters.  They 
have  ignored  much-needed  housing  legis- 
lation and  legislation  for  our  war  veterana 
like  a  pay  car  passes  a  bum.  But  they  have 
a  pending  tax-reduction  bill,  tinder  which 
taxpayers  in  the  Nation's  low-Income  groups 
can  look  forward  to  mlghtly  little  saving, 
while  the  high  and  mighty  are  due  for  the 
cream.  Under  it,  the  top  4  percent  of  the 
taxpayers  get  a  37  percent  slice  of  the  cut. 
while  the  bottom  53  percent  receive  only  27 
percent  of  the  tax  cut.  A  man  with  a  wife 
and  two  children  who  earns  $2,500  a  year  will 
save  $28.50  a  year  In  taxes,  while  a  man  with 
a  $300,000  Income  will  save  $37,430  a  year, 
over  a  thousand  times  the  poor  man's  $28. 50 
saving. 

Oh,  didn't  the  Republican  Party  fool  the 
people  last  November  5.  They  promised  that 
with  a  Republican  Congress  and  abolition  of 
OP  A,  prices  would  come  down.  That  promise 
has  not  been  realized — prices  are  higher  than 
ever.  Now,  when  yotir  wife  travels  around 
to  the  various  stores — grocery  stores  In  par- 
ticular— she  often  hears  the  expression,  "No, 
no.  I  can't  afford  that.  What  else  have 
you?"  It  Isn't  unusual  these  days  to  be 
unable  to  even  afford  hot  dogs.  They  get  as 
much  as  69  cents  a  potwd  for  them.  You 
pay  $10.50  for  a  pair  of  shoes  that  formerly 
sold  for  $6.45 — shoes  for  work,  mind  you,  not 
for  promenading  down  Pulton  Street. 

Look  what  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers-directed Republican  majority  did 
to  the  BChool-lunch  program.  All  but  12  Re- 
publicans voted  against  the  Democratic  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  so  as  to  Insert  the 
usual  full  amount  for  the  school-lunch 
program. 

To  get  back  to  the  Republican  antllabor 
bill.  The  working  people  o(  this  country 
have  never  had  a  great  deal  of  security.  They 
have  never  been  able  to  look  forward  to  old 
age  without  apprehension.  The  Eightieth 
Congress  has  done  nothing  to  promote  their 
seotxrlty.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  legislation 
passed  to  date  by  this  Republican  Congress 
affecting  working  people  has  been  injurious 
or  nonbeneflclal  to  them.  How  can  they  be 
contented  when  they  know  thlsT  Tet  the 
greateet  bulwark  against  communism  Is  a 
hsppy  and  contented  people.  Communism 
thrives  on  discontent,  and  I  am  afraid  this 
measure  will  contribute  to  Its  spread. 

For  14  years  the  Democratic  Congress  pro- 
tected labor.  As  a  consequence,  when  otur 
country  needed  labor  to  supply  the  sinews  of 
war,  production  attained  such  a  speed  that 
we  became  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world. 
This  one-sided  bill  will  not  promote  labor- 
management  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
stimulate  tremendotu  industrial  strife  and 
cause  discontent  and  unhapplness  among  our 
working  people.  Does  anyone  with  an  ounce 
of  common  sense  think  that  the  longshore- 
men along  Brooklyn's  waterfront  arc  will- 
ingly golhg  back  to  their  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  26  years  ago?  This  bill  is  sat- 
urated with  subterfuge  and  legal  techni- 
cality intended  to  destroy  and  confuse  col- 
lective bargaining  relations.  In  case  there's 
any  doubt  about  that,  one  of  Its  authors, 
Congressman  Hastlet,  said  during  Its  con- 
sideration on  June  4.  and  I  quote  his  exact 
words  from  page  6383  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcobo:  "I  think  you  are  going  to  find  there 
Is  more  in  this  bill  than  may  meet  the  eye 
and  may  have  been  heretofore  presented  to 
you." 


Yes;  there  is  more  In  this  bill  than  meets 
the  eye.  It  can  only  bring  back  the  mistakes 
of  1929.  the  return  of  bread  lines  and  ap- 
ple stands.  I  cannot  Improve  on  the  wtn-da 
of  a  Democratic  colleague.  Congressman  Ls- 
szMSKi,  just  a  week  ago  today:  "Already  the 
first  signs  of  recession  are  appearing.  Busi- 
ness leaders  have  begun  to  dig  economic 
storm  cellars.  No  propaganda  can  convince 
the  American  people  that  we  have  ever  been 
picketed  Into  a  receaalon  or  struck  into  a 
depression.  The  American  people  know  that 
we  are  speculated  Into  panics  and  profiteered 
into  depressions.  They  will  not  long  be  de- 
ceived by  the  hollow  slogan  that  labor  has 
become  too  strong." 

In  conclusion.  I  sincerely  trust  that  for 
the  futxire  of  America  and  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  our  great  President  in  his  wisdom 
will  veto  this  outrageoxis  piece  of  legislative 
chicanery.  No  law  that  is  unfair  and  dis- 
criminates against  the  individual  citizen  vrlll 
ever  succeed  In  free  America.  You  cannot 
by  a  law  auch  as  this  destroy  man's  God- 
given  rights. 


Ukuleles  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wuooNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8KNTAT1VB8 

Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  Jefferson  County 
Union,  of  Port  Atkinson,  Wis.,  of  June 
11. 1947: 

UXTTLBLSB  AMB  TAXBS 

Probably  you  don't  know  it,  but  this  Is  na- 
tional Be  Kind  to  Taxpayers  Week.  It's  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  this  happy  week 
should  wind  up  with  Father's  Day  next  Sim- 
day,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  poor 
pappy  usually  winds  up  behind  the  eight  ball. 

Anyway,  the  Wisconsin  SUte  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  thinks  Be  Kind  to  Taxpayers  Week 
Is  a  good  Idea,  and  for  good  reason,  too.  Mr. 
William  J.  Peterssn.  executive  secretary  of  tha 
State  chamber,  has  written  to  Executive  Sec- 
retary Ralph  Bbbott,  of  the  Fort  Ohambar, 
explaining  why  it's  a  good  Idea. 

We  have  all  been  advocating  reduction  In 
Federal  expenditures  and  soonoaiy  In  gov- 
srmnsnt.  A  fellow  named  Andy  Anderson, 
a  small  businessman  of  Ada,  Okla.,  now  gives 
us  a  new  approach  to  do  something  about  It. 

When  Anderson  learned  that  the  Oovecn- 
meut  was  spending  mors  monsy  for  Its  rup- 
port  than  was  being  spent  on  food  for  14i,- 
000,000  people  In  the  United  SUtes,  he  got 
hot  under  the  collar.  Me  felt  that  It  was 
time  to  do  something  about  it,  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  he  did. 

He  had  heard  about  such  special  vreeks  as 
"be-klnd-to-dogs  week,"  so  he  felt  It  much 
more  important  to  proclaim  a  national  "b«- 
klnd-to-taxpayers  week."  His  principal  idea 
Is  to  get  people  to  spend  9  cents  and  15  min- 
utes in  writing  to  their  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  urging  their  sup- 
port for  Federal  budget  cuts. 

You  will  agree  that  If  such  a  suggestion 
la  carried  out  to  any  extent,  it  may  do  much 
to  offset  the  btireaucrau'  pressure  campaign 
for  contintied  high  spending. 

Probably  you're  somewhat  pxizzled  by  the 
difficulty  of  paring  the  nonessential  timber 
from  the  Federal  pay  roll.  You  know  a  lot 
of  people  are  engaged  in  some  pretty  silly 
tasks.  Why  doesn't  the  Oovemment  lop 
them  off? 

The  dlillculty  Is  that  these  Federal  para- 
sites are  voters,  members  of  their  lamllles 
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voters,  their  friends  and  neighbors  are 
the  limited  trade  they  serve  are  vot- 
bMtdes  they  probably  do  a  couple 
wortb-^^Ue   things   that.   In   their   own 
mind  at  least,  justifies  their  existence. 

Let's  ass\ime  that  you  are  1  of  1.000  Fed- 
•r  il  employees  In  the  fictitious  Bureau  of 
Ul  ulel*  Raanrch.  Tou  have,  let's  asatime.  37 
re  atlTM.  nosie  of  whom  want  to  feed  you  In 
you  lost  your  Job.  and  13  friends  who 
ddnt  want  to  loan  you  money  under  the 
sa  ne  clrciunstances.  If  all  your  fellow  work- 
er I  are  similarly  situated,  that's  50.a:0  voters 
wl  lo  are  working  to  keep  you  in  office  so  they 
w<  o't  have  to  keep  you. 

^though  uk  leie  playing  is  mostly  a  lost 
arc.  there  are  probably  50.006  ukulele  play* 
fcr  I  in  the  country  who  are  Interested  In  sav- 
in; their  favorite  hobby  generously  promot- 
Theae  50.000  ukulele  players  have  50.000 
s  who  probably  figure  that  It's  better 
fot'  the  old  man  to  spend  his  evenings  fiddling 
ar  3und  with  a  ukulele  than  fiddling  around 
wl  th  that  stray  blond  down  in  the  next  block. 
Pipthermore.  there's  -  neighbor  on  each  side 

Mch  ukulele  player  vbo  is  probably  In- 
tttvsted  In  maintaining  his  hobby  In  the 
re  tsonable  fear  that  if  he  gives  up  the  com- 
pijratlvely  quiet  ukulele  he  may  take  up  the 

:ophone. 

[That,  imless  our  sixth -grade  arithiretic 
t«^h(W  gave  us  a  bum  steer,  adds  up  to 
lively  voters,  all  vitally  Interested  in 
ttk  preservation  of  the  ukulele — and  in  pre- 
se  -vlng  the  Jobs  of  the  employees  of  the  Bu- 
rt^ of  Ukulele  Research.  Maybe  this  sounds 
silly  to  you.  but  It  lant  so  silly  to  the 
■dulrmlng  politician  who  very  likely  will 
low  2S0.000  votes  If  he  bombs  the  futUe 
b\  ireau  out  of  existence. 

The  c.tly  answer  to  this  dilemma,  of 
ca|Lirse.  la  to  follow  Mr.  Petersen's  advice,  and 

exert  so  much  pressure  on  the  politician  In 
tbJB  oppoalte  direction  that  he  will  be  uitl- 
m  ktely  convinced  that  he's  going  to  lose 
m  }re  than  250.000  votes  If  he  doesnt  blast 
th«  Bxireau  of  Ukulele  Rssearch  out  of  ax- 
lat  ence. 

rhe  two  Wisconsin  Senators  are  ALBXAifoxa 
WX.ST  and  Jockph  McCa*tht:  the  Second 
Dlitrlct  Congressman  la  Olxnh  Davis,  all  of 
wliom  employ  competent  secretaries  to  read 
aod  register  yoxir  applause  and  your  booa. 
Tl  e  post  offlce  will  be  very  happy  to  sell  you 
U>  «•  3-cent  stamps. 

JB  yotir  pen  ready? 


MicUf an  Leads  Afainst  Communists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  tactaoAM 

N  TBE  HOU8X  OF  RZPRXSXNTATIVB 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

kr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
tht  (rein  an  article  from  the  Detroit  Times 
of  June  5.  1947.  relative  to  a  law  passed 
by  my  State  of  Michigan  to  compel  Com- 
munists to  register. 

:  During  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  in- 
tnduced  a  bill  in  the  House  seeking  a 
Pe  leral  law  to  accomplish  the  very  same 
purpose.  Michigan  and  her  very  alert 
ani  aggressive  Governor  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  this 
country  from  this  insidious  menace  of 
coi  nmimism. 

'.  am  proud  of  our  Governor  and  the 
Michigan  Legislature. 

Statb  Tskm  Laaa 
(By  Albert  Kaufman) 

X  Ammo.  J\me  5. — Michigan  lawmakers  led 
tiM   Nation  today  In  the  fight  against  com- 


munism by  paMlnj  a  law  requ 
Individual  Had  who  follows  the  Mc 
line  to  register  with  the  State  atl 
eral. 

The  law  becomes  official  within  a  L 
after  the  senate  concurs  In  several] 
ments  aad  Governor  Sigler  signs  hla| 
the  bill,  backed  solidly  by  the 
Party  and  the  administration. 

Only  three  dissenting  votes  w( 
the  house  last  night  as  the  lawi 
the  first  bill  In  the  country  brl 
munlsU  under  SUte  control. 

HKAVT  mtALTIXS 

Laying  down  heavy  penalties  up 
fine  or  5  years  In  Jail,  or  both,  f  r 
fail  to  comply,  the  bill  requires : 

The  Communist  Party  to  furnish 
with  a  list  of  Its  membership,  actli 
come,  aiid  exi>endltures. 

All  Communist  newspapers,  radio  i 
or    propaganda    machines.    Incoi 
otherwise,  which  come  under  the 
foreign  power,  to  register  with  tha 
general. 

All  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets 
printed  matter  distributed  in  MK 
foreign  agenta  to  carry  on  Its  mi 
legend : 

"Published  In  compliance  with 
the  State  of  Michigan  governing  the  i 
of  foreign  agencies." 

ooacMVMiais  dctined 

The  bin  daflnaa  as  Communist* 
dividual    group,  club,  league.  sodiL 
mittee.  association,  or  political  part^j 
blnation  of  Individuals,  subsidized 
elgn  government,  whose  object  is 
or  overthrow  the  government. 

As  orlglnallv  drafted  in  the  senat 
Imposed  drastic  penalties  upon 
dominated  labor  unions. 

But  the  hotise  Judiciary  eommltt. 
out  a  provision  which  would  hsva 
sucA  unions  of  bargaining  rights 
their   funds   until   loyal   elements 
control. 

Upon  the  effective  date  of  the 
attorney  general  will  have  the  right 
In  any  Individual  suspected  of  cc 
leanings. 

If  after  a  hearing  the  charge  is 
the  attorney  general  U  empowered 
criminal  charges  against  the  acci 

rSLLSHSIf    a    AUTHOR 

The     bill     was     Introduced     by 

Matthew    P.    Callahan.    Detroit    ... 
after  his   Investigation  of   Amenn 
for   Democracy   Clubs   on   Mlchigaa] 
campuses. 

Revealing  the  organlxatloiu  as 

fronts.  Callahan's  senate  commlttea 
verslve  activities,  succeeded  In  hai 
ousted  from  State-supported  schc 

Because   of    lu   startling   dlscU 
coQunlttee  has  since  been  given 
statiis,  with  an  imllmlted  appropi 
function  until  the  start  of  the  11 
tlve  session. 

"Passage  of  my  bill  provides  the 
teeth  to  ciiry  on  our  fight  against  . 
munlsU."  Callahan  said  last  night. 


Oil  and  Gas  Dhrision,  Departmi 
Interior 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPi 

or  CAurosNU 
IN  THg  HOUSS  OP  RXPRESENTA1 

Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker,! 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  , 
0B9. 1  include  the  following  lettc 


Crrr,  Caur..  May  20.  1947. 

Shxptaio, 

of  Representative*. 

Shefpaxo:  I  am  addressing 
le  role  of  private  citizen  to  do 
I  to  be  my  duty — namely,  make 

nng  br:ef  statement  with  re- 
in tmued  existence  of  the  OU 
>n  of  the  Department  of  the 

le  war  I  served  In  Washing- 
stroleum  Administrator.    For 
lereafter.  at  the  request  of 
continued  here  In  order  to 
)ll  and  Gas  Division  of  Inte- 
uhlch  Is  now  being  consid- 
)mmlttee.     It  Is  this  unique 
»ther   with  my   work   In   the 
rer   many   yeara  prior   to   the 
^vea  me  possessed  of  certain 
In  the  public  Interest,  causes 
^cate  with  you  In  this  way. 
is  no  need  to  describe  ths 
)11  and  Oas  Division's  ftmc- 
^  Ball,  the  present  Director, 
lume  have  supplied  you  with 
along  these  lines.     What  Z 
tell  you  briefly  of  the  ktad 
organization  we  had  dealing 
was  called  to  Washington  In 
the  Nation  faced  the  pros- 
no  OU  and  Oas  Division  In 
central   office  of   any  kind 
^tration  of  oil  affairs.     There 
Terent  departments  and  agen- 
leral  Government  concerning 
various  phases  of  oil  opera- 
sntly  one  from  the  other.    To 
ing  to  get  an  understanding 
tlon  and  to  mobilize  oil  re- 
r,   there  could   scarcely   have 
scourrglng  prospect.     To  me. 
iment  for  the  first  time.  It 
unbelievable  that  such  con- 
ktlonal  Inadequacy,  and  Igno- 
ilc  facu  could  exist  in  ths 
these  great  United  States. 

ly  fxwctlonlng  without  a 

kin.     Many  of  the  separata 

»ll  enough,  but,  unrelated  to 

I  these  made  no  sense  In  terms 

Nowhere   In   the   Pederal 

Jld  I  learn  either  the  extent 

tments  or  of  the  oil  resources 

suable  to  meet  them. 

lay  1941  we  were  desperately 

was,  with  the  organization 

[a    physical    ImposslbUlty    to 

ently  or  effectively.     POrtu- 

number  of  months  In  which 

Dndltlon  before  we  were  at- 

I  one  intimately  familiar  with 

srganlzatlon  at  that  time,  I 

iplate  what  would  have  been 

we   been   atUcked   In   May 

iber  1B41. 

^l5  experience  In  oU  admlnls- 

in  conscience  remain  silent 

|itenlng  a  ret\im  to  the  same 

"lich  I  have  described  to  you. 

ch  a  return  to  chaos  which 

tor's  appropriation  for  a  con- 

"^U  and  Gas  Division  means — 

lerent  policy,  imlntelllgent 

ranee  with  respect  to  baslo 

WhUe  I  have  no  longer  the 

!  a  Government  official  In  this 

strongly  upon  the  subject 

Brtheless  come  on  from  San 

these  things  to  those  Mem- 

who  bear  special  responsl- 

ktlon.    Plndlng  the  hearings 

ilcate  In  this  way. 

[want  to  emphasize  that  In 

>ble  oil  resources  we  face  a 

[situation  today  than  we  did 

»y  the  accident  of  good  for- 

healthy  margin  of  resenra 

puce  and  refine  crude  oil — 

,  or.  roughly.  1. 000.000  barrels 
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per  day.  Today  we  have  no  reserve  capacity. 
A  the  same  time,  according  to  the  military, 
our  total  requirements  for  oil  shotild  war  be 
again  upon  us  would  be  vastly  more  than 
In  the  last  days  of  the  war  Just  ended.  This 
time,  then,  we  would  have  to  face  the  physi- 
cal fact  that  our  present-day  domestic  ca- 
pacity would  be  definitely  short  of  meeting 
our  needs  by  a  large  amount.  I  think  this 
Is  a  frightening  prospect. 

What  may  be  the  solution  of  the  oil  prob- 
lem, looking  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
in  the  days  ahead.  I  do  not  profess  to  know. 
But  this  much  Is  certain,  the  problem  Is 
real.  It  is  oT  the  greatest  Importance,  and 
It  must  be  dealt  with.  The  OU  and  Gas 
Division,  if  allowed  to  continue  Its  work,  will, 
I  am  sure,  come  forward  with  complete  facts, 
properly  digested,  and  finally  with  well-con- 
sidered recommendations  for  the  attention 
of  Congress.  KUmlnate  It  and  you  have  re- 
moved the  only  machinery  for  dealing  in 
an  organized  and  intelligent  way  with  this 
situation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  position  Is.  I  know, 
appreciated  by  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but  neither  can  deal 
slnglehandedly  with  the  problems  involved. 
Obvlotisly,  they  must  have  organization  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  work.  That  Is  why 
the  small  staff  of  the  OU  and  Oas  Division 
was  recruited  upon  the  termination  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  It  rep- 
resents a  minimimi  with  which  anything 
worth  while  caii  be  accomplished.  Certain- 
ly, considering  the  proportions  of  the  oil 
problem,  the  amount  of  the  requested  appro- 
priation is  of  small  consequence,  and  I  would 
think  that  Congress,  no  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  would 
want  at  least  this  executive  assistance  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibility. 

I  reiterate — as  a  private  citizen,  but  one 
who  has  had  Intimate  contact  with  this  prob- 
lem in  Government  over  some  5  years — it  wUl 
be  a  tragic  mistake  if.  In  the  uneasy  world 
in  which  we  live,  the  Congress  should  fall  to 
appropriate  the  $245,000  which  is  required  to 
continue  the  intensely  important  fimctions 
of  ths  OU  and  Gas  Division. 
Sincersly  yours. 

Ralph  K.  Davixs. 


Corporation  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 

Ilf  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1947  • 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  the  Congress  is  con- 
fronted with  cross-currents  and 
charges — in  some  instances  on  the  part 
of  business  itself  against  labor,  and  in 
many  instances  on  the  part  of  labor 
leadership  against  business — the  public 
becomes  somewhat  bewildered  because 
there  is  lackifig  facts  on  which  to  pass 
Judgment. 

The  involved  question  of  running  a 
business  large  or  small  is  never  too  gen- 
erally understood  by  the  public  at  large. 
Large  figures  are  misleading  imless  they 
are  counterbalanced  by  equally  large 
figures,  as  is  usually  necessary.  We  have 
been  led  to  t)elieve  that  business  both 
large  and  small  is  making  the  most  im- 
precedented  profits  in  the  world.  This 
Is  no  doubt  substantially  true  but  we 
have  never  been  given  all  of  the  facts 
associated  with  these  large  profits. 


Probably  in  the  final  analysis  the  net 
profits  of  the  average  business,  with  few 
exceptions  particularly  In  monopolistic 
types,  are  lower  by  far  than  they  were 
in  what  we  refer  to. as  the  normal  years. 

I  include  here  an  editorial  taken  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  12, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  corporation 
profits: 

CORPOKATION  PROFFTS 

The  profits  of  business  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  abtise  by  both  organized  labor 
seeking  higher  wages  and  consumers  seeking 
lower  prices. 

Last  year's  profits  have  been  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  $12,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  about  «5,000,000,000  were 
paid  out  in  dividends. 

A  more  comprehensive  study  of  corpora- 
tion finances,  however,  is  given  in  a  recent 
study  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

This  study  shows  that  last  year  more  than 
$8,000,000,000  were  put  into  inventories, 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  balance  in 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  parts.  With 
sales  to  civilians  Increasing  and  credit  busi- 
ness again  established,  the  accounts  and 
notes  receivable  went  up  more  than  $7,000,- 
OOO.COO.  Despite  the  tax  reduction  which 
came  last  year  for  corporations,  current  debt 
was  $2,000,000,000  higher  than  the  previous 
year. 

These  items  on  the  books  absorbed  a  good 
part  of  the  corporation  fimds. 

In  addition,  the  SEC  report  shows  the  cor- 
porations invested  $5,000,000,000  last  year  in 
property  for  reconversion,  modernization  and 
additions  to  plants  and  equipment.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  heavy  outlay  for 
plant  maintenance  and  repairs,  most  of 
which  was  put  off  during  the  war.  Such  re- 
placement is  coming  at  prices  much  higher 
than  the  original  costs  on  which  the  depre- 
ciation reserves  of  the  firms  usually  are 
based. 

The  result  has  been  thwt  the  $7,000,000  000 
which  appeared  to  be  left  from  the  estimated 
$12,000,000,000  in  profits  last  year  already 
have  been  eaten  up  by  fixed  and  working  as- 
sets. 

What  is  more,  $700,000,000  in  additional 
net  capital  were  raised  by  these  companies 
last  year  by  issuing  long-term  bonds,  and 
$2, SCO, COO. COO  more  were  raised  by  long-term 
bank  loans  and  new  stock. 

The  big  profits  which  appeared  on  paper 
last  year,  consequently,  have  been  whittled 
pretty  small. 

This  plowing  back  of  business  earnings  and 
financing  through  stock  sales  is  what  Is  keep- 
ing industry  going.  It  Is  what  Is  making 
Jobs  for  people. 

So  long  as  those  who  have  money  to  in- 
vest can  see  hope  of  making  a  profit  by  mak- 
ing an  investment,  there  wiU  be  hope  for  the 
national  economy. 


The  Late  David  I.  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«cORD,  I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
the  late  former  Senator  David  L  Walsh. 
by  Robert  L.  Norton,  appearing  In  the 
Boston  Post  of  June  13, 1947: 


THS  Lati  Sknatok  David  I.  WALsif 

Washikgton,  June   12 — ^There  are  many 

thousands  of  people  who  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal grief  over  the  passing  of  former  United 
Stetes  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 

TUISD  or  CXNTUBT 

Among  them  is  this  writer,  who  mourns 
the  less  of  a  friendship  lasting  mare  than 
a  third  of  a  century.  It  is  only  in  the  in- 
timate aspects  of  life  that  one  comes  to 
know  a  man.    "Dave"  Walsh  was  a  man. 

Over  a  long  period.  In  this  business  of  ob- 
serving and  reporting  life  in  America,  we 
have  known  quite  well,  many  so-called 
great  men,  including  Presidents  and  others 
who  have  figured  large  in  the  public  mind  in 
their  day 

Most  of  these  men  are  forgotten  by  the 
succeeding  generation.  They  had  their  day. 
("All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.  They  have  their 
exits  and  their  entrances,  and  one  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts.") 

BTUKIMO  CABBER 

In  his  fuU  life  "Dave"  played  many  parti. 
He  had  a  striking  career. 

When  I  first  met  the  Senator,  his  aznM- 
tlon  was  to  get  a  place  on  the  Democratic 
State  ticket  as  a  cancidate  for  State  audi- 
tor. He  was  a  modest  young  man  "from  ths 
sticks,"  who  had  served  one  term  in  the  legis- 
lature, handsome  figure  and  a  natural  orator. 

PBOBSS  GC^  BCAMOAL 

He  was  first  launched  into  puWic  notice 
when  employed  as  attorney  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  vote  buying  by  the  RepuMican  |x>- 
lltlco-textile  machine  in  New  Bedford. 

The  Republican  oligarchy  which  had  con- 
trolled the  State  since  the  Civil  War,  except 
when  the  Democratic  Party  had  elected  Rus- 
sell, Douglas,  and  Poss,  had  become  decadent 
and  rotten  with  surfeit  of  power.  It  was 
beginning  to  break  up  and  a  new  spirit  of 
liberalism  was  taking  hold  with  the  advent 
of  the  magnetic  and  powerful  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. 

The  Democratic  power  was  centered  la 
Boston  and  deriving  support  from  discon- 
tented workers  in  some  of  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  State.  The  mention  of  Walsh 
only  brought  sneers  from  the  well -entrenched 
Democratic  machine  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
country  boy. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Democrats  had  con- 
sistently supported  Yankee  Democrats  for 
high  office,  men  like  Josiah  Quincy  for  mayor 
and  Rxissell  and  Charles  O.  Hamlin  for  gov- 
ernor. 

The  so-called  new  immigrant  groups  of 
newcomers  had  Utile  representation  and  in- 
different consideration,  but  their  aspirations 
and  place  in  the  government  of  the  State  and 
in  the  btisiness  life  of  Massachusetts  had 
some  backing.  , 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Walsh  was 
supported  in  his  candidacy  for  the  governor- 
ship in  days  when  the  faint-hearted  In  the 
Democratic  Party  would  say,  conscience  of 
Intolerance  and  racial  discrimination:  "Tou 
can't  elect  an  Irish  Catholic  as  Oovemor  of 
Massachusetts." 

But  Walsh  was  elected  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator,  and  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  became  the  acknow- 
ledged Democratic  leader  of  New  England 
and  its  greatest  vote  getter.  His  election 
demonstrated  for  aU  time  that  intolerance, 
religious  and  racial  prejudice  did  not  oper- 
ate in  Massachusetts  when  the  Democratic 
Party  offered  a  man  of  the  high  caliber  and 
Integrity  of  "Dave"  Walsh. 

nc  Ttm  SCHOOL 

Walsh  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
men  like  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Patrick  A. 
Collins,  and  Jeffrey  Roche. 

Mr.  Walsh  became  a  powerful  natlcmal  fig- 
ure In  the   Democratic  Party.    He   was  a 
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of-the-ro»d  conservative   In   hlj  po- 

pblloeopby,    a    strong    supporter    of 

social  legislation,  but  likewise  an 

of  free  enterprise  and  a  champion 

of  tbts  business  interests  of  New  England. 

late   Senator   did   not   like   Franklin 

Roosevelt  personally,  nor  did  be  follow  tbe 

Deal   In   all    Its   windings,    particularly 

Roosevelt  sougbt  to  take  over  tbe  Su- 

Court.     He  had  described  Mr.  Truman 

as  a  "mediocrity  and  a  political  accl- 
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Walsh  was  not  always  in  tune  with 

predominating  elements  in  his  own  party. 

everything  he  was  an  Independent  and 

tafelonged  with   men   like   Borah.   Norrls. 

A  Follette  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

SAMS  HKLPUrO  HaNO 

Thb  Senator  had  an  old-fashioned  court- 
llnesi  of  manner,  a  gentlem&n  of  the  old 
school.  He  was  generous  in  his  sympathies 
and  literally  thousands,  now  living,  can 
teetU  y  that  he  gave  them  a  helping  hand. 
He  «  as  a  grand  and  considerate  companion 
and  1  oved  the  art  of  graceful  living.  He  had 
mark  ed  intellectual  attainments  and  was  a 
welcc  me  figure  in  academic  circles. 
Thire  were  many  facets  to  his  character 
4  arcer  which  would  be  of  fascinating  in- 
teres  .  since  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
publi:  affairs  during  one  of  the  most  critical 
periofls  in  American  history. 

we  think,  by  and  large,  that  his  great- 
trlbution  was  the  enlargement  of  the 
of  tolerance  in  bis  native  State  of  Mas> 
■achiisetts  and  living  demonstration  of  the 
that  Integrity  In  public  office  is  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  those  who  are 
to  represent  people  in  the  government 
country,  in  whatever  capacity. 
04ve"  Walsh  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
belpc  d  greatly  to  maintain  our  confidence  In 
demc  era  tic  processes  and  representative  gov- 
•rzunent. 


Gaaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAUFomiA 
riHK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  June  16.  1947 


Mi.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leavq  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Jime  12.  1947.  cn- 
title<  "Governing  Guam"  and  one  from 
lew  York  Times  of  June  14.  1947. 
entit  ed  "The  Territory  of  Guam." 

For  some  days  now.  the  Territories 
Subc  Dmmitlee  of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Com  nlttee  has  been  conducting  hearings 
on  a  number  of  bills  introduced  into  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
democracy  in  Guam.  Among  the  bills 
Introduced  are  several  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  good  intentions  of  their 
auth  )r3  who  are  concerned  only  with  es- 
tabliJhing  an  American  form  of  govern- 
menl  in  an  American  dependency.  Cer- 
tain )ther  bills  are  obviously  inspired  by 
the  Havy  Department  and  are  designed 
to  pi  Bserve  for  the  Navy  as  much  of  its 
Voteining  prerogatives  in  Guam  as  can 
be  n  Ivaged.  Among  the  latter  there  Is 
a  bil  presented  to  the  committee  jointly 
by  tie  Departments  of  Navy  and  In- 
terio:  with  the  alleged  blessing  of  the 
Stat€  and  War  Departments. 

On  February  28.  1947.  I  was  present 
at  a  icssjon  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature 
wheq  it  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary 


of  tlie  Interior  on  the  general  subjt 
statehood  and  democracy.    In  tl 
dress  Mr.  Krug  strongly  endorsed 
hood  for  Hawaii  and  expounded 
need  for  extension  of  democracy 
the  far  Pacific.    Included  in  his  a< 
were  some  statements  referring  to 
Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  islands, 
in  part,  and  I  quote: 

The  inhabited  Pacific  Islands  which 
may  become,  a  continuing  United  Stat 
sponsibillty   need   civil    admlnlstratic 
sn  Immediate  measure  of  self-govei 
The  native  populations  of  these  Islands^ 
made  great  progress  under  naval   adi 
tratlon.      But  now  they  are  ready    fe 
next  step  in  the  American  tradition, 
civil  political  administration,  respoi 
the  people  who  are  governed. 

On  May  28.  1947.  Mr.  Krug  api 
before  the  Territories  Subcommitt 
company  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  read  a 
statement  on  the  matter  of  gover 
for  Guam.   At  that  time  these  gent 
presented  to  the  committee  a  pro| 
organic  act  for  Guam  which  th^^y 
had  the  approval  of  the  Secreti 
State  and  War.    That  is  the  ore 
which  the  Washington  Post  editc.  ;aH 
is  defective  in  that  it  make  no  pre 
for  grand  Jury  proceedings  or  for 
by  jury.    That  Is  the  organic  p.ct 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
Times  say  does  not  measure  up 
United   Nations   trusteeship   agre 
nor  to  our  own  principles  and  past] 
formance  in  the  administration 
pendent  Territories. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  surprised  thi 
Navy  should  submit  such  a  bill, 
surprised,  however,  to  find  the  Int 
and  State  Departments  lending  It 
endorsement.    I  am  especially  distt 
about  Mr.  Knig.  who.  in  spite 
statements  before  the  Hawtdian 
ture  and  his  other  public  utterz 
the  subject,  now  sponsors  a  bill 
fails  to  provide  for  immediate  ti 
of  Guaja   to   civil   administration.! 
fact,  the  measure  which  he  now  en< 
is  so  drafted  as  to  allow  for  the 
tinuation   of  naval   administratic 
an  Indefinite  period  of  years,  dej 
on  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

The  Navy-Interior  measure  for 
self-government  In  Guam  also  con! 
advisory  language  pursuant  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam  can  contini 
definitely  to  be  a  naval  officer  on 
duty.  It  also  contains  language 
suant  to  which  the  heads  of  depart 
of  the  local  government  can  be 
oflBcers  on  active  duty.  In  supplei 
tion  to  this  latter  provision  the 
posed  bill  specifically  denies  the 
ture  of  Guam  the  right  to  be  cor 
in  the  appointment  of  the  heads 
departments  of  the  local  gover  ._ 
In  this  respect  It  contravenes  the 
principles  of  our  democracy  and 
tradicts  the  specific  provision.*,  ofl 
Federal  Constitution,  the  varioi. , 
constitutions,  and  the  organic  act 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii. 

The  so-called  bill  of  rights  cont 
In  this  Navy-Interior  bill  as  stat_ 
the  Washington  Post  editorial,  fai 
provide  for  Jury  trial  and  for  grand- 
proceedings.  To  deny  Guamt  ^ 
these  cornerstones  of  freedom  Is 


my  these  rights  to  the 
of  continental  Ameri- 

Guam  Is  another.    Jury 

least    be    optional    on 

It  completed  is  Inex- 

my  opinion  completely 

bill  of  rights  is  glar- 

another  respect:  no- 

[provision  made  guaran- 

»tection  of  the  laws  in 

not  the  residents  of 

possession    entitled    to 

of  the  laws?    I  for  one 

understanding  why  the 

Interior  endorses  a  bill 

have  heard  him  speak 

^f  extending  democracy 

mds  and  I  have  listened 

urging   statehood    for 

confess  that  I  am  com- 

Iby  his  apparent  change 

keiior   sponsored   bill   is 
Ir  respects.    There  is  no 
|o  on  and  bring  them  to 
ill.    I  have  no  doubt 
will  utterly  reject  this 
le  principles  of  democ- 
ccecdingly  that  the  De- 
Interior,  which  is  re- 
»e   government   of   the 
Territories  of  Alaska, 
Rico,   and   the   Virgin 
»e  so  weak  and  so  un- 
matter  of  democratic 
the  people  of  Guam.    I 
ited  to  see  that  the  blU 
Navy  and  Interior  De- 
le endorsement  of  our 
^t.    How  can  we  expect 
establishment  of  de- 
ign nations  when  our 
rtment.  which  has  the 
)lllty  in  this  respect,  it- 
undemocratic  form  of 
>ne  of  our  own  posses- 
ton  Post  of  June  13, 1947] 

tNINO  GUAM 

^e  think,  for  liberaUaatkm 
now   before   Congre«   to 
Ic  act  for  the  Government 
Rlf  a  century,  ever  alnce 
Spain  In  16£9.  the  Island 
rule  of  the  United  Sutea 
le    benevolence    of    that 
said   to  have  discharged 
|>y  President  McKlnley  to 
tasure  of  individual  rights 
is  the  heritage  of  free 
tre.--nment.  and  an  Increas- 
-government.  are  essential 
^t  pledge, 
janic   act  on  which   the 
on  Territorial  and  In- 
Just  concluded   bear- 
civil  government — but 
future   time.      Perhaps 
Ion    for   continued    naval 
I  under  a  naval  officer  ap- 
Bsldent  to  the  govemor- 
the  more  pressing  prob- 
lon  can  be  overcome.   But 
flight  to  be  assured  that 
clvU    governor    within    2 
|>utslde.     And  their  legis- 
kve  power  to  confirm  cf- 
[by    him.    The    proposed 
ctlve  as  well,  it  seems  to 
es  no  provision  for  grand 
lor    for    trial    by    Jury — 
reedom.    The    Navy    ap- 
it  could  not  affectively 
If  the  Cuamaalans  had 
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these  basic  rights.  Is  not  the  fear  itself 
an  admission  that  naval  rule  Is  necessarily 
arbitrary? 

What  Is  now  prc^xwed  for  Guam  measures 
up  neither  to  the  United  Nations  trustee- 
ship agreement  nor  to  our  own  principles 
finrf  pest  p>erformance  in  the  administration 
of  dependent  Territories.  We  do  not  believe 
that  easential  military  security  need  be  any 
more  affected  by  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  the  progressive  development 
of  self-government  in  Guam  than  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  Hawaii.  Indeed,  freedom  Is  the  tie 
that  most  effectively  binds  our  dependencies 
to  us.  And  the  fostering  of  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  that  most  enhances  our  stature 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

fProm  New  York  Times  of  June  14,  1947) 

THE  TEliarrOIlT  or  OtTAlC 

After  50  years  of  denial  to  the  people  of 
Guam  of  those  basic  human  rights  which  the 
founders  of  the  United  States  held  to  be 
self-evident.  It  now  appears  that  something 
is  to  be  done  for  these  Islanders  by  Congress. 
The  war  stirred  interest  In  this  forgotten 
bit  of  land  that  we  acquired  from  Spain  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1898.  Under  pressure 
of  this  public  interest  Congress  bestirred  it- 
self to  hold  hearings  and  make  an  inquiry 
into  conditions  there. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee  now 
has  before  it  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Navy 
and  Interior  Departments  which  would  go  at 
least  part  way  to  repair  this  long  neglect. 
It  would  give  the  Guamanians  citizenship, 
extend  to  them  the  protection  of  some  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  make  other  reforms.  But 
It  would  not  put  the  islanders  under  civil- 
ian administration.  Nor  would  it  provide  for 
trial  by  Jury.  Rights  and  petitions  for  re- 
dress of  grievances  would  go  to  the  President, 
or  to  Congress,  but  would  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  who  would 
be  the  ofBclal  complained  against. 

Guam  is  not  a  large  Island.  Its  war -scarred 
inhabitants— literally  scarred,  many  of  them, 
through  3  years  of  Japanese  occupation  and 
the  severe  fighting  that  accompanied  the 
island's  recapture — number  only  some  20.000 
people.  They  are  Industrious,  clean,  happy, 
loyal,  intelligent  people.  While  there  is  pub- 
lic Interest  in  the  matter  this  would  seem  to 
l>e  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  go  all  the 
way  and  give  them  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  those  fundamental  rights  that 
have  been  too  long  denied  them. 


Tr3>ate  to  General  Eaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  tbe  great  leaders  of  our 
Army  Air  Forces  is  retiring — Lt.  Gen. 
Ira  H.  Eaker.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  fair-minded,  capable 
men  ever  to  appear  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  the  War  De- 
partment, a  worthy  associate  of  General 
Arnold  and  General  Spaatz.  Under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted,  I  place  in  the 
RzcoRo  this  tribute  to  General  Eaker: 

MISSION    COMPLrrXD 

(By  Frederick  H.  Neely  in  Collier's  magazine) 
Tbe  day  before,  an  Army  bomber  crashed 
on  a  lot  in  Brooklyn  and  Its  crew  of  foxir  was 
consumed  In  the  Inevitable  and  Immediate 
luferno  that  followed  with  that  type  of  plane. 


Now,  here  we  were,  strapped  In  the  noee 
of  a  similar  bomber  on  Washington's  Boiling 
Field  about  to  depart  for  New  York.  We 
don't  think  we  betrayed  any  uneasiness,  but 
the  Army  captain,  who  sat  in  the  open-cock- 
pit pilot's  seat  immediately  behind  our  roof- 
less bombardier  compartment,  suddenly  halt- 
ed the  ground  crew  as  It  prepared  to  pull 
through  the  big  wooden  propellers  and  start 
the  two  400-hor8epower  Libertys.  Then  he 
siunmoned  the  sergeant-mechanic  from  the 
rear  cockpit  and  In  a  quiet  but  authoritative 
voice  gave  this  order: 

"If  we  have  to  ball  out,  you  (meaning  us 
in  the  nose)  will  go  first  the  moment  I  give 
the  signal.  Do  not  Jump  out  over  the  nose: 
you'll  be  chewed  up  by  the  props  or  hit  the 
landing  gear.  Climb  over  us  quickly— <lon't 
worry  about  stepping  in  our  faces — slide  along 
the  top  of  the  fuselage  and  drop  off  behind 
the  wings.  You  (the  sergeant)  follow.  You 
(the  lieutenant  and  copilot  on  his  right) 
go  next.  When  all  of  you  have  left  the  ship, 
ni  take  care  of  myself." 

This  was  in  1925  and  that  captain  was  Ira 
C.  Eaker.  In  a  couple  of  days  (June  15, 
actually)  hell  hang  up  his  Army  blotise 
on  which  the  three  stars  of  a  lieutenant 
general  have  blazed  for  nearly  4  years,  close 
his  desk  In  the  Pentagon  as  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  of  the  AAF.  and  drive  out 
to  Oregon  with  his  wife,  Ruth.  He  says  he 
will  hunt  and  fish  and  plant  and  harvest. 
His  30  years'  service,  29  as  an  active  pilot, 
are  over.  But  a  grateful  people,  by  act  of 
Congress,  have  ordained  that  he  carry  the 
permanent  rank  of  major  general. 

Eaker  was  on  the  first  hitch  of  duty  in 
Washington  in  1926  and  he  was  hanxmering 
away  at  a  new  philosophy  called  air  power, 
previously  and  sensationally  launched  by 
Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  but  which  no  one  took 
very  seriously.  (General  Mitchell  risked — 
even  courted — martyrdom  in  his  attempts  to 
arouse  a  sleepy  nation,  and  when  he  was 
scuttled  after  charging  the  Army  with  crim- 
inal negligence  in  handling  the  development 
of  aviation,  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia and  followed  the  hounds  until  his  death 
in  1936.) 

Captain  Eaker  had  nothing  but  his  Army 
pay,  but  he  cautiously  risked  the  wrath  of 
the  high  brass,  then  periodically  reflgbting 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  continuing  to 
preach  the  Mitchell  gospel  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  an  adroit  supersalesman  with 
a  keen,  natural  gift  for  public  relations  in 
its  original,  pure  definition.  He  knew  he  had 
a  good  product  to  sell,  so  he  took  the  long, 
exhausting  method  of  making  friends  for  it 
and  patiently  demonstrating  what  his  air 
service  could  do  with  the  little  it  had  then 
and  prophesying  how  It  could  be  developed 
into  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Any  writer  who  could  command  an  inch 
of  publication  space  received  patient  and 
honest  assistance  from  him.  He  alwasrs  was 
reachable.  Soon  the  word  got  around  among 
the  Washington  correspondents  that  this 
captain  was  a  swell  officer.  Seemed  to  enjoy 
being  called  Ira  rather  than  Captain,  too. 
He'd  give  you  anything,  talk  freely,  tnut  you. 
To  prove  his  point  he'd  take  you  up,  and 
what  a  pUot. 

Early  In  his  Army  life,  Ira  Eaker  learned 
that  one  segment  of  the  public  suspects  every 
mUitary  man  of  being  a  lobbyist  for  funds  to 
pad  his  nest.  Improve  his  command  and  even 
of  being  willing  to  foment  a  real  war — ^to 
win  medals.  He  determined  then  and  re- 
ligiously followed  a  plan  to  mix  with  the 
people  wherever  he  was  stationed.  He 
wanted  their  thotights  and  he  wanted  them 
to  have  the  product  of  the  military  mind, 
too.  He  participated  In  their  civic  activities 
and  even  went  to  school  with  them,  first 
studying  business  law.  then  Journalism. 

Today  he  has  a  greater  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  civilian  attitude  on 
war  and  preparedness  than  }>erhaps  any  other 
military  man,  and  he  can  switch  over  to  the 


civilian  viewpoint  quicker  tiian  ha  can 
change  from  imlform  to  muftir 

With  his  vision  of  America  someday  having 
a  mighty  air  fleet  (realized  In  the  recent  war 
when  he  alone  commanded  half  a  million 
American  airmen  in  Europe),  a  more  per- 
sonally ambitious  officer  would  not  be  leaving 
the  service  now,  at  only  51,  but  would  hang 
around  and  await  tbe  impending  retirement 
of  his  close  friend.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz,  AAP 
chief,  with  37  years'  service  already  chalked 
up.  He  would  pull  strings  to  head  up  the 
new  and  Independent  Air  Force  conceived  in 
the  Army-Navy  tmlficatlon  plan  and  sched- 
uled to  be  bom  later  in  the  year. 

But  General  Eaker's  feelings  on  that  point 
are  positive  and  final.  The  new  baby  should 
be  reared  by  the  youngsters — air  generals  in 
their  forties — who  fought  and  beat  the  Luft- 
waffe and  the  Jap  air  force  and  who  already 
are  deep  in  development  work  on  supersonic 
piloted  planes,  robots,  and  winged  atomic 
weapons. 

General  Spaatz  shares  this  viewpoint,  too. 
and  if  the  new  Air  Force  is  to  come  into  being 
soon,  he  will  stay  in  active  service  only  long 
enough  to  derive  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  dreams,  bom  when  be  sprouted 
wings  in  1916,  come  true  and  then — go  fish- 
ing. General  Eaker's  successor  is  Lt.  Gen. 
Hoyt  8.  Vanderberg,  48.  wartime  commander 
of  the  famous  Ninth  Air  Force,  and  nephew 
of  Chairman  Akthus  H.  Vanesmbbeg  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  papers  on  June  15  doubtless  wlU 
carry  the  story  of  General  Eaker's  retire- 
ment and  theyll  review  his  brilliant  military 
record.  It  should  be  carefully  digested  by 
every  soldier  and  every  young  man  contem- 
plating making  the  Army  a  career.  Ira 
Eaker  enlisted  as  a  foot  soldier  for  the  other 
war,  stayed  in  the  service,  reached  three-star 
grade  and  retires  a  major  general  with  22 
decorations  and  awards  from  12  nations  and 
many  "firsts"  In  aviation  development,  five 
of  which  are  permanent  milestones  in  avla- 
tion  history: 

He  was  a  pilot  of  the  Army  fUg^t  that  made 
the  first  complete  circuit  of  South  America 
(1927)  and  the  only  airman  to  start  and 
finish  with  the  same  plane.  (His  copilot  was 
Mulr  S.  Fairchiid,  now  major  general  com- 
manding the  AAP  Air  University.)  He  was 
chief  pilot  of  the  Army  Question  Mark  ( 1929 ) , 
the  first  plane  to  fly  continuously  for  more 
than  150  hours,  by  refueUng  In  flight.  (The 
commander  of  that  operation  was  Major 
Spaatz.)  He  was  the  first  to  make  a  trans- 
continental blind  flight  (1936)  entirely  by 
Instrtmients,  and  he  did  it  in  a  single-seater 
fighter  plane  without  seeing  the  ground  ex- 
cept for  landings  for  refueling.  He  was  the 
first  to  invade  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe  ( 1042) , 
leading  the  inaugural  raid  of  B-17's  on 
Rouen.  France,  though  boas  of  the  famotis 
Eighth  Bomber  Command  and  then  a  brig- 
adier general.  He  was  the  first  to  shuttle- 
bomb  between  Italy  and  Riusla  (1944).  lead- 
ing that  flight  also,  though  then  a  three- 
star  general  and  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean Allied  Air  Forces. 

General  Eaker  always  thought  first  of  hla 
men  during  the  peace  years — he  gets  a  lot  of 
mall  from  them  now.  notably  from  the  en- 
listed group — and  he  continued  to  think  of 
them  in  war  without  compromising  "hin  plan 
for  victory — no  easy  task.  That  Is  why  he 
went  out  on  the  first  all-Amerlcan  air  as- 
sault on  Hitler's  Europe,  and  again  led  the 
first  shuttle-bombing  between  Italy  and 
Russia  and  return. 

He  claims  he  did  this  (by  way  of  explain- 
ing why  he  risked  his  life  when  the  general's 
Job  is  behind  the  lines  surveying  the  over-all 
restilts  of  his  command)  to  obtain  more  di- 
rect and  detailed  knowledge  on  the  prob- 
lems to  be  met  by  his  green  yotingsters  than 
he  could  have  received  throtigb  staff  reports. 
We  Just  don't  believe  it.  But  we  know  that 
in  personally  making  the  kickoff  and  leading 
his  team  into  action,  he  firmly  established 
with  his  airmen  the  all -true  legend  that  they 
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pltfully  low.  loeaee  were  high  and  there  wm 
jcighter  escort.  General  Zaker  fought  and 
a  battle  with  top  policy  makers  for  a 
llm)t  to  the  number  of  combat  missions  his 
should  make  over  Germany.  Once  the 
was  completed — 25  in  the  beginning. 
later  wtien  otir  losses  dropped — the 
never  again  were  ordered  into  com- 
and  thousands  of  parents  got  their  boys 
because  of  this  efficient  and  humani- 
tarian Baker  (wllcy.  He  gets  a  lot  of  mail 
froia  them,  too. 
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Address  of  Edward  F.  Poss,  Past  Grand 
M^orthy  President  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
)f  Eagles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 

t^  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  June  16,  1947 

.    RAMEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 

ot  the  address  made  by  Edward  P. 

past  grand  worthy  president  of  the 

ktemal  Order  of  Eagles,  on  Saturday 

afdernoon.  June  14,  1947. 

:  ^or  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Poss  as 
gr  ,nd  worthy  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Orler  of  Eagles,  he  gave  of  himself  In 
be  lalf  of  the  causes  of  this  great  order  : 
M(  thers'  pensions,  old-age  pensions,  and 
th«  teaching  by  positive  example  and 
pn  cept.  "If  I  cannot  speak  well  of  a  man 
I  ^  ill  never  speak  evil  of  him." 

'  liis  is  almost  the  same  example  and 
pncept  as  taught  by  the  father  of  our 
cointry.  George  Washington,  who,  in  a 
sciftpbook  In  his  adolescent  years,  wrote 
th<  words.  "Speak  not  ill  of  the  absent 
foi  it  is  unjust." 

'  "he  address  delivered  on  Flag  Day  at 
th<  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  just 
whit  Mr.  Poss  and  his  great  organization 
liv(  s.  Mr.  Poss.  a  close  friend  of  Presi- 
dents and  governors,  paid  first  attention 
to  he  man  who  was  down  and  out.  Every 
man  to  him  was  the  same.  He  trxUy 
Uv(  d  up  to  the  words  of  Kipling  that  one 
"cculd  walk  with  kings  and  not  lose  the 
coi  imon  touch."  It  is  an  unusual  prlvi- 
leg  i  for  me  to  include  this  address  from 
a  tnily  fratemalist  who  lives  It: 


to. 


we  appear  here  this  afternoon 
Jm  tfaoM  of  one  and  a  quarter  million 
OMi  abers  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Kagles  for 
a  t  rafold  purpose. 
F  irst.  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation 
ir  the  Supreme  sacrifice  made  by  you  in 
ord  sr  that  liberty  and  peace  might  be  en- 
jof^  by  a  free  people.  Second,  that  by  the 
«tion  of  this  liberty  and  freedom  such 
lations  as  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Kagles 
■B^  M  be  privileged  to  spread  their  gospel  of 
lov<  of  God  and  fellowman.  It  wotild  be 
pre;  rumptuous  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  add 
pr  detract  from  any  of  the  honor  that  is 
Providence  iMft  provided  everlasting 
MS  for  th<-  wiaainsh  sacrifice  of  life 
s  country, 
to  our  duty,  however,  m  living  Americans 
fraternalUts.  through  the  opportunity 
glv<  n  by  a  free  Democracy  to  save  and  safe- 
gua  -d  those  freedoms  made  possible  by  your 
■aojiflce.     Our  pledge  to  you.  today,  to  to 


It 

an<l 


work  ceaselessly  to  the  end  that 
ties  shall  endure,  that  the  right  of 
ship  and  franchise,  continue, 
shall  work  to  the  end  that  a  greater] 
timity  be  given  for  aU   men   to 
liberties  of  a  free  Nation,  that  self 
greed  be  driven  from  our  borders, 
fear  of  sickness,  fear  of  Insecurity 
ployment,    yes,   fear   Itself,   shall 
from  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that 
be  transplanted  in  their  stead  a 
sdousness  of  our  responsibility  to 
neighbor.     We  further  pledge  that 
strive  always  by  education,  leaders 
example  to  promote  the  ideals  of 
earnest  application  of  love  and  rs 
our  fellowmen  we  will  endeavor  to 
the  vices  of  greed  and  avarice  and 
humanity  to  understand  that  real 
can  only  come  from  love  and  underst 
With  these  simple  pledges  on  our  lip 
the  name  of  all  my  brother  Eagles 
you.  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice ; 
country.  I  offer  you  this  plaque  as  a 
of  love  and  everlasting  gratitude 
Ood  that  the  day  wUl  be  hastened 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  live 
one  with  another. 


The  Soath,  Its  Problems 
Adrancement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARl 

or  siuaftiis  S. 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 

Tuesday.  June  17  (legislative 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     Mr.    Presl< 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
dress  which  I  gave  recently  bef< 
Federal   Bar  Association,   in   V/t 
ton.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
THS  soxrrB.  rrs  psoblucs  and  adv*m< 

You  gentlemen,  who  spend  a 
tlon  of  your  time  helping  to  imra^ 
legal  problems  in  which  humanity 
in  entangling  Itself,  appear  to  be 
sort  of  busman's  holiday  in  coming 
to  a  discussion  of  the  economic  prot 
the  South.     Perhaps  you  take  a  qi_ 
faction  in  the  thought  that  here  U 
problems  you  are  not  called  upon 
If  so.  I  hope  I  can  quickly  dlsa      se 
that   notion.*   It    is  easily   dem   :;sL 
believe,   that   the  problems  relarmg 
South  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Scut 
although  we  have  and  will  make  muc 
way.  and  that  these  problems  deept 
the  lives  of  all  the  citizens  of  our 
No  doubt  you  see  evidence  of  the 
this  statement  in  your  work. 

The   South    is    the   Nation's   blgg« 
tradiction.     It  is  rich  in  resources 
pie.    but    remains    desperately 
measured  by  per  caplu  income.    _  _ 
the  South  leads  In  the  welfare  anc 
of  Us  people:   actually,  it  tjalls   th< 
parts  of  tlje  country.     The   lat-^    Pr 
Roosevelt  called  the  South  "Amencal 
Economic  Problem."     All  the  probls 
not  been  solved  and  may  even 
severe  as  eilorta  are  made  to  unrl 
economic  puzzles  which  now  exist.    _ 
as  one  explores  the  contradictions 
South,  he  encotinters  possibilities  wl 
make  tJje  region   "Americas  No.  1 
Opportunlty.- 


South?"    Dr.   Howard    W. 
accepted  as  the  preeminent 
I  region,  says.  "There  Is  no 
le  entity  which  may  be  des- 
l&outh.'    More  authentically, 
St.  and  a  Southwest,  comp- 
ter major  regions  designated 
L  the  Northwest,  the  Middle 
liar  West."     In  this  discus- 
shall  accept,  with  but  one 
IB,  the  traditional  13  States 
and  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
[Alabama,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
rlda,    Louisiana,    Oklahoma, 
\t  the  last  census,  these  13 
over  one-fourth  of  the  Na- 
I,  or  some  37,000.000  people, 
iber  is  more  than  one-half 
btal  farm  population.     Two- 
pple  of  the  South  live  in  the 
i  the  rest  of  the  Nation  two- 
bple  live  in  the  cities.    With 
round.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
^ver  affects  the  South  should 
em  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
^e  South  recognize  our  prob- 
afrald  of  them.     We  share 
ras  stated  recently  by  Oen. 
[in  a  speech  at  the  Blrming- 
Transportatlon   Club.    He 
has  at  last  finished  paying 
War  Between  the  States, 
ra  is  long  since  over.    There 
as  to  whether  we  are  be- 
rlminated  against.     There 
that  there  is  still  economic 
[  Yet  every  day  such  barriers 
And  every  day  the  South 
closely   the  status  of  full 
ae  affairs  of  the  Nation." 
|this  quote,  he  is  reminded 
the  development,  and  the 
the  South  during  the  last  80 
The  struggles  of  her  brave 
jple,  her  patient  wrestling 
}blems.   are  a  part  of   the 
our  common   country   and 
l>le  portion  of  the  strength 

American  democracy. 
^e  of  our  present-day  prob- 
j  are  we  doing  about  them? 
[at  this  region's  agriculture. 
rs   the   South  had  a   bne- 
tton.    The  invention  of  the 
93  was  the  compelling  force 
the  foremost  crop  of  this 
land   abroad   for  this  crop 
responsible  for  the  instl- 
I,  and  though  this  was  abol- 
ft  of  the  war  between  the 
cotton  emerged  stronger 
despotic  rule  of  one  crop 
Bible  for  the  ruinous  sys- 
Bnancy    and    vicious    credit 
on  many  of  our  farms,  but 
than  before  World  War  U. 
stem   led  to   a  progressive 
oil  In  many  areas,  so  that 
abandoned  and  new  lands 
Btward.     More  and  more 
to  maintain  yield  and 
rower  covUd  not  afford  the 
Hence  his  yield  grew  less 
cotton  is  still  one  of  our 
fernps.     In  fact  It  is  the  most 
^i..rm  enterprise  in  10  South- 
teen  million  people  still  de- 
^n   for  a  Uvellhood   and   It 
In  an  essential  part  of  our 
Iram.     I  say  this  because  of 
[production  and  harvesting 
ichanization  and  scientific 
[prospecu  through  research 
competition  with  synthetic 
^ectlon  no  longer  has  all  of 
sket.    It  to  true  that  the 
^ened    crop    diversification, 
a  monument  to  that  In- 
intersection  of  town,  but 
begun  before  the  advent 
weevlL 
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Now  the  South  is  relying  more  and  more  to  be  avaUable  to  pump  the  enormous  quan-  The  eoat  of  a  sound  forestry  procrani  will  ba 
upon  a  balanced  agriculture.  It  to  rateing  tltJee  of  water  necessary  In  a  modem  broUer  retun»d  many  times  in  added  growth  of  for- 
more  of  its  foodsttifls.  more  livestock,  more  factory  and  to  provide  light,  heat,  and  power  est  products  and  Improved  Uvlng  standards. 
P°^w*^«  V:  ^"  t]ie  P-ea^t  diversity  of  soUs  for  a  hundred  other  purposes  In  connection  Modem  conservation  methods,  selective  cut- 
in  the  Nation.  Alabama  Itself  has  7  major  with  thto  business.  ting,  and  forest  planning  wUl  rebuild  the 
types  and  almost  300  soil  subtypes,  thus  Electricity  u  providing  power  for  cotton  timber  crops  and  save  the  eroded  hillsides 
the     practice     of     diversification     is     made  gins,  creameries,  sweetpotato-curlng  houses  as  well. 

simpler.  According  to  a  southern  newspaper  commercial  dairies,  rural  machine  shops.  It  to  T«allsed  that  mechanlsaUon  of  crop 
(Richmond  News  Leader)  the  ratolng  of  cat-  woodworking  plants,  and  other  commtmity  production  and  harvesting  wUl  require  fewer 
tie  In  the  South  Increased  71  percent  from  service  establishments  which  are  making  laborers  than  the  old  hand  methods  Thto 
1930  to  1946,  and  hogs  and  pigs  65  percent.  rural  communities  of  the  South  more  stable  Is  particularly  trae  of  cotton.  One  way  o* 
Sales  of  whole  milk  increased  128  percent.  and  more  livable.  using  at  least  part  of  the  £000.000  to  8  000- 
chickens  51  percent,  and  eggs  31  percent.  But  despite  the  progress  of  the  last  few  000  workers,  which  It  to  predicted  wlU  lie  no 
New  crops,  such  as  soybeans,  tung  oU,  and  years,  there  to  stUl  a  tremendous  electrtfi-  longer  needed  In  cotton  culture,  to  In  the 
new  kinds  of  hay,  are  produced,  and  more  cation  Job  to  be  done  among  us  If  all  are  to  farm  diversification  which  I  have  discussed, 
diversification  of  old  crops  Is  practiced.  We  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  cheap  power.  In  Of  course,  many  of  these  people  will  migrats 
In  the  South  have  discovered  that  steaks  can  the  Nation  as  a  whole  there  are  about  two  to  other  regions  of  otir  Nation  and  wUl  con- 
be  Just  as  Juicy  and  tender  from  southern  and  one-half  mlUlon  farms  still  without  elec-  stitute  a  resettlement  and  reemployment 
cattle  as  from  any  other  section  of  the  tricity.  Almost  two-thirds  of  these  are  In  problem  In  those  areas  to  which  they  go. 
country.  the  Southern  States.  Another  matter  which  Imposes  a  problem 

According  to  1945  flgtires  compUed  by  the  Another  point  that  has  a  salient  bearing  to  the  South  and  which  to  Joined  to  Its  In- 
Department  of  AgrlciUture,  the  five  top  on  a  balanced  and  stable  agrlcultiiral  econ-  dustrlal  development  to  that  of  economic  di»- 
sources  of  cash  farm  Income  from  major  omy  Is  that  of  farm  ownership.  In  June  of  crlmlnaUon.  Thto  handicap  to  being  over- 
agricultural  products  In  the  United  States  1937  the  Congress  passed  the  Bankhead- Jones  come,  but  too  slowly.  A  recent  victory  of 
were  In  the  order  named:  (1)  cattle  and  parm  Tenant  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  substantial  weight  to  the  dectoion  of  the  Su- 
calves,  (2)  milk,  (3)  hogs,  (4)  chickens  and  more  farmers  to  own  their  farms.  While  the  preme  Court  in  upholding  an  Intersuts 
eggs,  and  (6)  wheat.  In  sixth  place  were  recent  war  has  had  something  to  do  with  Commerce  Commission  order  ratolng  certain 
truck  crops  and  cotton  and  tobaceoranked  the  trend  toward  an  Increase  of  farm  owner-  freight  rates  10  percent  In  Northeastern 
seventh  and  eighth  respectively.  Com  was  ghlp,  it  to  believed  that  much  Impetus  in  Btntn  and  lowering  them  10  percent  in 
ninth  and  citrus  fruits  came  tenth.  With  thto  direction  to  due  to  the  help  given  by  the  Southern  States.  Thto  dectoion  does  not  yet 
the  exception  of  wheat,  southern  farmers  are  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  The  fol-  establtoh  complete  equality,  but  it  is  a  st^ 
m  SB  good  a  position  as  those  of  any  other  lowing  facts  are  noteworthy.  These  figures  1°  t^e  right  direction.  Some  estimate  that 
section  for  the  production  of  any  of  these  cover  Southern  States  (as  listed  under  the  ^^e  South  will  still  be  at  a  20-percent  dto- 
crops.  As  they  continue  to  move  toward  a  census  classification) :  advantage.  There  has  never  been  any  Justl- 
balanced  agricultural  economy,  their  pattern  _  ^  ,  .  .  flcation  for  charging  the  Birmingham  Ala,, 
for  the  future  wUl  be  placed  upon  proven  Total  number  of  farmers:  shipper  40  percent  more  for  the  same  product 
sources  of  farm  Income.                                                  !»*»- 2. 782. 964  and  the  same  dtoUnce  than  the  shipper  In 

Closely  allied  with  farm  diversification  has              t^l ^-  ^^'  "^^  the  favored  Northeast. 

been  the  progress  in  living  and  working  con-              1935™ 8. 262. 383  a  further  argimient  heart!  from  many  sides. 

dltions  on  southern   farms.     One  measure-  Average  acreage  per  farm:  ^nd  for  which  there  to  much  to  be  said,  to 

ment  of  farm  modernization  to  central  sta-              Jf*° — -         133  2  that  the  South  to  an  economic  colony  of  the 

tion  electric  service.    When  the  REA  program              *^ ^^*-  *'  North.    The  Report  to  the  President  on  Boo- 

started  12  years  ago.  about  one  southern  farm              ^^° 110.8  nonUc  Conditions  of  the  South   says  that 

In  20  had  electricity.    Even  now.  when  we  Size  of  families:  •"There  never  has  been  enough  capiUI  and 

have  passed  the  luOf-way  point  nationally,              J**^ *•'  credit  in  the  South  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 

the  South  has  only  a  little  better  than  one-              ***? —              *-8  farmers  and  its  industry.     Its  people  have 

third  of  lU  farms  with  power.    However,  re-              *^^^ *•  9  been  living  so  close  to  poverty  that  the  South 

markable  progress  has  been  made  on  a  task  Number     of     full     owners     (not  jjaa  foimd  It  almost  Impossible  to  scrape  to- 

which  most  analysts  considered  almost  Im-  renters) :  gether  enough  capital  to  develop  Its  natural 

possible.    Power     to     coming    to    southern              1**5 1, 395.  745  resources  for  the  benefit  erf  Ito  own  cltiaena. 

farms,  and  has  already  come  to  hundreds  of              1®*°- 1.222.010  "Lacking  capital  of  Its  own,  the  South  has 

thousands  of  them,  on  the  basto  of  area  cover-              1W6 1,235,403  been  forced  to  borrow  from  outside  flnan- 

age.  that  to.  making  power  avaUable  for  every-  Part  owners  (rent  part  and  own  ciers.  who  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  In  the 

one  in  a  given  area,  if  anyone  there  can  have  Part) :  form  of  Interest  and  dividends.    At  the  f*m^ 

*t.                                                                                     1»*5 186,  016  time.  It  has  had  to  hand  over  the  control  of 

Most  of  the  gain  In  farm  power  In  the              *^*° 2C9,  548  much  of  Its  business  and  Industry  to  inves- 

South  can  be  traced  direcUy  or  indlrecUy  to              ^^35 234.040  tors  from  wealthier  sections." 

the  REA  program.    But  that  does  not  mean  Number    of    tenants     (Including  j^  ,g  ^^^^  ^j^^  outside  Interests  hold  most 

that  electricity  was  provided  by  a  magnanl-  share  cn^pers) :                              ,  ,^  of  the  South's  public  utUitles.  raUroad  sys- 

mous,  charitable  Government;  quite  the  con-               !»*<» r 1,189.464  tems.  Iron  and  coal  resources,  etc.     It  has 

trary.     The  power  which  has  come  to  the              19*0 1.412,791  been  necessary  to  encoiu-age  Investment  from 

South  through  the  REA  program  has  come              1*35 1,788.754  outside  sotirces,  but  as  freight  rates  are  made 

because  of  the  local  efforts  of  southern  peo-  Share  croppers  only:  mo^  equlUble.  there  to  reason  to  hope  that 
pie.  They  have  banded  together  Into  co-  1M5 j. 444,342  our  own  people  wUl  dare  venture  Into  Indus- 
operatives  to  areas  where  such  seU-help  1940 ^ 538,299  try  developed  with  local  capital,  local  man- 
groups  had  never  worked,  never  even  been              1935 711,277  agement,  and  local  pride. 

tried    before-     They   created   their   own    Ui-  Thus,  while  It  is  true  that  the  total  nvmi-  The  South  to  rich  in  minerals  and  all  pos- 

flependent    local    businesses,   and   they  ran  ber  of  farms  has  declined  and  the  size  of  the  slbUitles  in  this  field  have  not  yet  been  ex- 

them  so  efficiently  that  they  are  substanttol-  jarms  has  grown  larger,  the  number  of  farm  plored.    It  to  estimated  that  the  South  has 

L*Zi       in  amortizing  the  initial  capital  pro-  owners  shows  a  substantial  Uicreaae.  a  fifth  of  the  soft  coal  In  the  Nation  and  that 

tvi.     ^  *           **^  ^^^'    ^  '^*  operation  of  ^he  entire  Nation  has  realized  the  lmp<»-  less  than  2  percent  of  Ita  coal  seams  have 

their  electric  co-ops,  the  rural  people  of  the  tance  of  southern  forestry,  but  the  South  has  been  tapped.    Over  60  percent  of  the  Nation  s 

Bouth  are  learning  and  practicing  economic  begun  to  appreciate   iU   favorable   position  marble  comes  from  the  South,  nearly  all  the 

'  democracy.  ^^^^  more  during  recent  years.    Thto  area  has  phosphate  and  sulfur,  and  about  two-thirds 

All  over  the  South  our  people  are  learn-  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  forests,  covering  of  our  domestically  produced  oil.    Batixits 

Ing  how  to  use  this  new  power  for  their  200,000,000  acres,  despite  the  most  wasteful  and  many  other  valuable  mineral  resoiuxes 

own  profit  and  comfort.     The  farmers  are  cutting.    And  two-thirds  of  the  South's  total  abound  In  thto  region. 

applying  electricity  to  many  chores,  with  a  forest  area  to  owned  by  small  forest  owners  There  are  great  resotirces  of  water  power 

saving  of  time  and  money.    And  up  to  the  averaging  74  acres  each.    More  than  one-half  in  the  South.    Based  on  1945  figures.  North 

present  time  the  opportimltles  for  putting  ©f  the  second-growth  saw  timber  In  the  Na-  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Ala- 

thls  new  power  to  use  on   the  farm  have  tion   is  in  the  South,  and  the  self-seeded,  bama  rank  third,  fovinh,  sixth,  and  ninth, 

scarcely  been  uncovered.     These  opportuni-  quick-growing  piney   woods   of   the   coastal  respectively,  among  all  the  States  in  devel- 

tles  when  developed   may  well   lead  to  an  plains  are  a  rich  sotirce  of  pxUp  for  paper  oped    hydroelectric    power.    Transportation 

even  more  diversified  and  sovmder  agricul-  manufactiue,  as  well  as  of  lumber,  turpen-  and  communication  facilities  are  above  av- 

ture  for  the  entire  regl(m.    Just  to  mention  tine,  and  rosin.     The  southern   motmtalns  erage. 

one  Isolated  case  of  what  has  already  taken  contain  the  only  substantial  reserve  of  old-  The  South  experienced  a  substantial  ea- 
place,  there  to  Forsyth  County,  In  Georgia.  growth  hardwood  timber  In  the  United  States.  panslon  of  Industry  during  the  war,  but  im- 
Thls  county  has  changed  jver  from  cotton  The  South  needs  technical  assistance  to  fortunately  most  of  it  was  of  a  type  not  read- 
land  to  poultry  production  since  electricity  aid  the  forestry  owners  in  adopting  good  lly  convertible  to  peacetime  uses.  However, 
came  into  the  area.  Thto  change  would  have  management  practices.  Adequate  steps  will  In  the  peacetime  development  of  atomic  en- 
been  Impossible  before  the  power  lines  con-  add  approximately  |li,000,000  each  year  to  ergy.  the  region  should  retain  Its  lead.  An- 
nected  these  farms,  because  electricity  has  the  income  ot  small  woodland  owners  alona.  other  big  wartime  expansion  which  appears 
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to  have  »  continued  market  with,  of  coxirse. 
■ome  ups  and  downj.  U  the  production  of 
alum  num.  also  located  In  the  TeniMMM  Val- 
ley. In  my  opinion,  the  TenneMM  Valley 
area  s  certain  to  become  a  major  concentra- 
tion at  heavy  and  light  metal-working  In- 
dustiles.  It  la  Ukely  that  the  TVA  will  re- 
sult 1  B  a  further  transformation  of  the  Scuth 
frtan  ■  primarily  agricultural  region  to  one 
of  pioper  balance  between  agriculture  and 
Indui  try.  Just  as  the  Sooth  today  leads  In 
the  1  lanufacttire  of  textile  products,  so  will 
It  aai  time  its  proper  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture >f  other  finished  products.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  despite  a  35- percent  drop  In  power 
demand  on  TVA  during  the  first  several 
mont  hs  after  VJ-day.  a  new  peak  of  2.035.000 
kllowktts  was  established  ahertly  after  the 
begirnlng  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

An  }ther  n;aJor  concern  of  the  Nation  at 
present,  and  a  particularly  acute  problem 
of  th )  South,  has  to  do  with  the  education  of 
Its  y<iuth.  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
dlscv  Mlon  that  the  South  is  far  poorer  than 
otbei  areas  of  this  Nation,  measured  by  cash 
Incoi  lee.  To  make  a  bad  sltuaUon  worse,  the 
Sout  t  has  far  more  children  to  educate. 
With  ten  and  one- half  million  children  of 
scho<  1  age.  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  Na- 
tion'i  total— lO.aajn  out  of  29 .805.259.  ages 
5-17.  census  of  1940— the  South  had  only 
16 S  percent  of  total  income  paymenU  In 
1940.  and  19  ^  percent  In  1945. 

Co  nparlson  between  the  rural  South  and 
urba  \  Northeast  shows  an  even  more  striking 
disptrlty.  With  4  350.000  of  the  Natltms 
children,  about  14  percent  of  the  total,  the 
k^  South  has  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  In- 
Tbe  urban  Northeaet  with  only  twice 
as  lakny  children  receives  43  percent  of  the 
Natl)  m's  Income,  or  10  times  as  much  per 
chile . 

Ore  can  well  Imagine  the  Inequality  In 
educ  itional  opportunities.  And  yet  the  rural 
Bout  1  is  the  seedbed  of  the  Nation.  From  it 
Is  re  irulted  the  men  and  women  to  sustain 
the  >opulation  of  the  cities.  Estimates  are 
that  the  education  of  children  who  move  to 
the  <  Itiee  when  they  become  adults  cosu  the 
nval  Chmth  tSSO.OOO.OCO  annually.  The  rural 
■•Ml  I  itftm  Its  entire  investment  In  these 
■lift  mts  while  the  cities  get  this  needed 
nan  >ower  free. 

So  nethlng  then  must  be  done  to  equalise 
the  ( ducational  burdens.  Some  States  have 
takei  i  measures  to  do  this.  My  own  State  of 
^*B**fTii*Ti  has  adopted  a  mlnlmtun  program 
'  child,  rsfhrdless  of  his  locale, 
equally  In  State  funds  expended  for 
MtaeftUon.  I  believe  we  shall  have  to  follow 
a  sli  illar  practice  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
ThtsTmeans  Federal  aid  to  general  education. 
Unless  there  Is  a  unified  national  attack  on 
this  iroblem  the  result  to  the  Nation  can  well 
be  «  lanitous. 

I  tave  attempted  to  discuss  briefly  with 
joa  mne  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
r the  South  are  confronted  and  some  of 
we  have  made  in  solving  them. 
Tber^  are  others,  of  course,  which  I  have  not 
llkned.  All  are  issues  which  mttat  be 
I  largely  by  the  South,  but  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  are  national  in  scope  and  of 
natk  nal  concern. 


In 


bom 


the 


trlbl 

totkl 
this 


closing  I  wish  to 


o^nUsm  and 


at  th  I  same  time  utter  a  word  of  caution.  I 
say  4ptimlsm  because,  even  thoufh  the  13 
I  aUU  are  below  the  national  average  in 
wages,  it  has  shown  an  appreciable 
in  general  wage  levels.  This  is  true 
agrleulturally  and  industrially.  The 
VBM4d  Sutee  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
figures  showing  thst  from  1940  to  1944 
iiverage  farm  Income  in  the  Scuth  ln« 
from  Maa  (o  gLTOt  per  year:  Indus- 
roaa  from  gl^xe  (o  gi.TM.  The 
1946  average  Incotne  was  1797.  end  while 
m  still  far  too  low,  it  Is  better  than  a 
prtwjtf  average  of  9371.  ThU  increased  la- 
if  sustained.  wUl  buy  more  washing 
aae^lnes.  more  radios,  better  homes,  better 
bealt  &,  and  will  pronde  many  other  comfort* 


of  life.    It  will  afford  at  the  same  time 
markets  to  industrial  products  from  ali| 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  ha:id  It  Is  too  early 
region   to  become  satisfied.     I  reall 
some   of   the   increased    Income    is 
hlgher-than-average  prices  for  farm 
and   wartime   industrialization.     Al 
are  many  in  our  population  who  do 
In  either  the  farm  or  Industrial  high 
groups.     We  still  have  a  long,  hard 
travel  before  we  equal  the  national  at 
We  do  have  the  resotirces.  both  hui 
physical,  for  an  even  more  advanced 
To  realize  this  goal  we  must  work 
Intelligently.     Let  us  face  the  futi 
faith  and  foresight.    In  doing  so  we 
tlned  for  a  richer  and  fuller  life. 


DccentralizatioB  of  Goyernmet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  J 

ov 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILE1 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 

Tuesday.  June  17  {legislative  daj 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  ever  I 
I  came  to  the  Senate  I  nave  been 
interested  In  the  problem  of  d« 
ization  of  Government.    The  pui 
my  interest  is.  of  course,  to  brinr  Oc 
ment  closer  to  the  people,  to  b 
ernment  officials  closer  to  the  pr« 
which  they  are  supposed  to  hand] 
make  for  efficiency  and  economy  In 
ernment  affairs. 

The  fact  that  America  Is  now 
atomic  age  has  reinforced  my  < 
with    the   present   overcentra'  /  d 
gestion  of  Federal  Government  act 
here  in  Washington.    I  regard  thi 
tremendous    d£.nger    to    our    nal 
security. 

Recently    I    conducted    some 
spcndence  with  the  Bureau  of  the  B^ 
on  this  subject.    I  ask  that  this 
spondence  be  printed  in  the  Ap  )  n< 
the    Record,    along    with    a    >   it 
which  I  recently  made  on  the  mat 

There  being  no  objection,  thr 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJi    Ri 
as  follows: 

May  10.  11 
Hon.  Jamxs  E.  Wna. 

Director  of  thit  Bureau  of  the  Butf| 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Wan:  For  some  time  1  han 
templated  the  grave  menace  of  our 
security  resulting  from  ov.>rconcentrat 
Washington.  O   C .  of  all  major  Fe 
tlvltles.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
overdue  for   a  program   for  prognsMi 
centralisation  from  the  Nation's  Capl 
Oovernment  agencies. 

This,  as  I  see  It,  would  bring  aboi 
vantages  not  only  to  community  life 
Capital  but  would  also  bring  Federal 
closer  to  the  people  In  the  grass 
would  be  basically  a  national  defrtise 
ure. 

It  seems  that  thu  wartime  decent  rail 
from  Washington  has  been  reversed  wit 
agency  units  being  returned  to  town. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
to  theee  queatloni 

(a)  Do  yoa  ragard  such  decentralt 
as  Z  have  mentioned  as  advisable 
sltile  In  the  near  future?    Of  course,] 
not  mean  a  decetitrallMtlon  of  a  hi 
or  thousand  employees,  but  in  terms  ot  i 


}ne-thlrd  or  one-fourth  <a 

[of  Oovernment  employees 

you  regard  as  the  steps 

^y    which    Congress    might 

Centralization,   e.   g..   what 

enacted,  if  any,  would  be 

jwh'.ch  you  might  care  to 
]ect  would  be  greatly  ap- 

»r.  I  would  appreciate  your 

)ve  matter  at  the  earliest 

ir  convenience, 
[wish.  I  am 

irs, 

Albumosb  Wilzt. 


or  THE  PlZ^iDSMT. 

lusEAU  or  THE  BuDcrr. 
fton.  D.  C.  June  11.1947. 

States  Senate. 
^ilet:  Thank  you  for  your 

I  which  you  express  concern 
^nace  to  otir  country's  se- 

rom  ovcrcentrallzatlon  of 

[in   the  metropolitan  area 

Is    pointed    out    In    your 

I  In  the  CONGRTSSIONAL  Rzc- 

^Is  is  a  matter  which  has 
sharper  focus  by  the  pos- 
)mlc  warfare. 

[In  your  belief  that  It  has 
It's   policy   to   reverse   the 
im  Washington  that  was 
^e  early  days  of   the   war. 
lis  reversal.  I  believe,  are 
itrallzation    program    un- 
ras  a  temporary  and  emer- 
|t  was  designed  to  obtain 
square  feet  of  ofilce  space 
slble    by    removing    from 
ties  or  units  not  as  essen- 
executlon  of  the  war  pro- 
war  agencies   then   being 
was  made  permanently  to 
Id  administrative  prob'ems 
ecentrallzatlon.     Adminls- 
id  economy  both  dictated 
turn  many  of  the  decen- 
to    Washington       Where 
jstratle  advantage  to  re- 

II  not    be    brought    back. 
('ar  Department's  Office  of 

\ts.  first  located  in  Newark, 
lently  located  in  St.  Louis, 
records  center. 
|ng    to    answer    the    two 
have  raided.  I  shcu:d 
^lefiy  the  setting  In  which 
IS  and  which  basically  de- 
leter of  my  reply.     In  eus- 
>t  as  an  operating  entity 
^ncy.  the  question   of  de- 
Isperslon  of  governmental 
It  one  limited  segment  of 
le    questions     which     you 
the  formulation  and  ex- 
-all  security  program  de- 
of  available  Information, 
lental  machinery  under  a 
conditions.     I  share  your 
entire  problem,  and  have 
that  we  do  not  yet  poeseas 
I.  expert  cplnlons.  and  tba 
islderation    which   would 
I  Informed  answer  even  as 
rnmental    decentrallt.uion 
Insel  needs  to  be  obtained 
^opmenu    (particularly   in 
II  weapons  of  ail  kinds). 
Sivlltan  defense  meastires, 
^nsportation,  oommunlca- 
>cr  of  other  subjects.    It 
^t   the   proposed   National 
Board,  or  surh  similar 
may  approve,  might 
ly    this    problem    In    lU 

»er  I  regard  decentraltsa- 
land  feasible  in  the  near 
[answer   In   the   negative. 
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First,  neither  oflloe  space  nor  residential 
housing  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  majw 
decentralization  could  be  quickly  obtained; 
eecond.  the  opportunity  given  during  the 
war  years  to  study  the  Immediate  results  of 
a  limited  decentralization  program  pupports 
the  conclusion  that,  from  a  management 
point  of  view,  the  executive  establishment 
would  lose  rstber  than  gain  from  any  large- 
scale  decentralization  of  the  administrative 
oAess  now  remaining  In  Washington.  About 
90  percent  of  all  Federal  employees  already 
are  located  outside  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington.  The  existing  system  of  local 
field  offices,  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
public  and  directly  responsible  for  operations 
conducted  ir  conformity  with  uniform  policy 
directives  from  Washington  headquarters, 
repreeents  the  kind  of  decentralization  which 
has  proven  administratively  most  effective. 
Further,  from  the  national  security  stand- 
point alone.  If  a  potential  enemy  of  the 
United  States  should  develop  atomic  weap- 
ons. I  would  assimie  that  they  wottid  be  di- 
rected in  sueeeeslon  against  our  major  cities. 
Thus.  It  would  seem  that  decentralization 
and  dispersion  wotild  provide  only  a  limited 
tlsgien  of  sectirlty  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  locating  Government  activities  would 
have  to  be  planned  from  the  specific  stand- 
point of  maintaining  some  central  operating 
authority  even  though  physical  facilities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  might  be  laid 
waste. 

Tour  second  queetlon  related  to  what  steps 
Congress  might  take  to  promote  decentrali- 
zation. Washington  has,  of  course,  long  been 
established  by  law  as  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  numerous  statutes  provide  for 
locating  activities  In  the  seat  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. I  assume  that  permanent  decentrali- 
zation would  l>e  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the 
spirit  or  possibly  the  letter  of  these  laws,  and 
that  amendment  of  them  would  have  to  be 
considered.  Apart  from  this  rather  technical 
question.  In  my  opinion.  Congress  could  best 
promote  the  poeslbllltles  of  such  decentrali- 
zation by  moving  to  a  consideration  of  the 
broader  problem  of  whether  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  oiu*  Oovertunent  should 
be  changed  to  meet  either  changing  condi- 
tions of  world  peace  or  the  needs  of  a  war 
waged  with  atomic  weapons. 

I  hope  that  these  comments  will  be  of  some 
use  to  you.  May  I  state  again  that  my 
ai^swers  have  been  phrased  in  general  terms 
because  of  my  belief  that  the  broad  prob- 
lems, of  which  decentralization  oi  Oovern- 
ment agencies  may  be  but  one  part,  should 
receive  serious  and  continued  attention.  If 
not  already  called  to  your  attention,  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  views  on  decentralization 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Universal  Trainliig,  which  appear  on  page  26 
of  the  report.  A  Program  for  National 
Security. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.  Lawton, 
Acting  Director. 

STATDcnrr  bt  Sxnatoi  Warr  on  tbx  Bttuau 
or  TKS  Btn)csTs  Virws  on  DacsNTaauzA- 
now 

I  am  grateful  for  the  reply  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  regard  to  my  comments  on  the  need  for 
Oovernment  decentralliatlon. 

I  regtet,  however,  that  I  eannot  agree  with 
bis  condtislons. 

AJfTZMANAOKMIlfT 

In  the  first  place,  Z  do  not  believe  that 
the  Interests  of  scientific  management  in 
tha  Government  are  served  by  oentraUalng 
a  quarter  of  million  or  so  Oovernment 
porkers  in  one  city.  Washington,  D.  C, 
rather  than  sendUig  out  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  them  to  the  field.  Surely,  efflcient 
•pace  consolidation  of  Federal  agencies  In 
the  field  would  permit  moving  some  Federal 
offlces  there  without  ualng  up  more  private 


office  buUdlng  space.  Bxirely,  too.  In  this 
day  of  high-speed  transportation,  officials 
could  be  assembled  together  In  Washington 
for  conferences,  if  need  t»e,  very  quickly 
without  having  to  maintain  permanent  of- 
fices here. 


intTTtD   STATSS    OKPSITSC 

In  the  second  place.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  national  security  Is  served  by  con.- 
centration  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington.  One  atomic  bomb  could  wipe 
out  the  nerve  center  of  American  defense. 
It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  as  the  Acting  Director 
states,  that  the  other  major  cities  of  America 
would  also  become  targets  of  attack  in  the 
event  of  atomic  war.  This,  however.  Is  not 
an  argument  against  decentralization,  as 
he  says,  but  an  argument  for  deeentrallxa- 
tion.  Even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
military  strategy  shows  that  dispersion  of 
targets  Is  pref^able  to  having  one  con- 
centrated target  Inviting  enemy  attack. 

In  the  third  place,  I  do  not  regard  decen- 
tralization from  Washington  as  violating  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  any  law  which  estab- 
lishes the  seat  of  Oovernment  In  Washing- 
ton. The  District  of  Columbia  could  still 
remain  the  actual  capital,  even  thmigh  it 
could  lose  100.000  or  more  of  its  Federal 
employees. 

There  Is  much  too  much  buck  passing  of 
this  problem  of  decentralization.  Surely  the 
central  planning  arm  of  the  Oovernment, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility if  only  In  part.  Instead  of  waiting 
"to  let  02orge  do  it,"  whoever  George  might 
be.  Every  passing  month  In  which  no  action 
Is  taken  along  this  line  of  decentralization 
renders  the  situation  more  acute. 

CAWTAL's  vunoas 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  virtues  of  this 
Capital  City  itself,  we  all  take  pride  in  the 
beauties  of  the  Capital  here.  However,  those 
beauties  could  even  be  more  enjoyed  If  we 
did  not  have  as  many  as  1,000.000  people 
Jammed  like  sardines  into  one  small  area,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Its  environs.  It  is 
rldlculotis  to  assume  that  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital must  necessarily  be  a  swarming.  Jammed 
metropolis  such  as  it  is  now.  There  would  be 
better  living  here,  better  governing  here,  and 
better  relations  with  the  public  if  many  of 
the  Federal  fiuctions  were  moved  out  of 
Washington  to  areas  most  closely  related  to 
those  (imctious. 

I  do  not  intend  to  drop  this  matter  of  de- 
centralization but  will  purstie  it  with  every 
resotirce  at  my  command  in  the  Interest,  as 
I  see  It,  of  the  American  public.  Every  con- 
gressional committee.  I  believe,  should  be 
alert  to  ways  and  means  of  encouraging  max- 
imum decentralization  of  Federal  functions 
within  It^  Jurisdiction.  This  applies  pco'tlcu- 
larly,  I  submit,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  of 
this  problem.  These  difficulties  should,  how- 
ever, challenge  us  rather  than  paralyze  tis 
from  taking  any  constructive  action. 


Tb«TuVeto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
m  THV  8SNATI  OF  TBI  UmTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  17  (legislative  dan  of 
Monday,  Aprti  21),  1947 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  isk 
unanlmoui  congent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Apptndlx  of  the  Rsomd  u  e^Utorial 


entitled  "The  Tax  Veto"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

TBBTAZ  VXIO 

The  reeponsibillty  always  rests,  or  should 
rest,  upon  the  President,  In  employing  his 
veto  power,  to  Justify  stteh  action  by  reason- 
ing which  is  so  logical  and  so  convincing  as 
to  be,  to  all  Intents  and  ptarposes,  unanswer- 
able. There  are  two  reasons,  moreover,  why 
this  generalization  may  be  eald  to  have  ap- 
plied with  more  than  ordinary  force  In  the 
case  of  H.  R.  1,  which  President  Truman  re- 
fused to  validate  with  his  signature  yester- 
day. In  the  first  place,  the  determination 
of  tax  policy  has  always  been  regarded  as 
peculiarly  the  domain  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside  by  the  Executive.  (This  largely  ex- 
plains, no  doubt,  why  yeeterday's  veto  was 
only  the  second  of  Its  kind  In  the  Nation's 
history.)  In  the  second  place,  when  taxes, 
going  Into  the  third  postwar  year,  are  stUl 
close  to  wartime  peak  levels,  the  btutlen  of 
proof  Is  not  upon  those  who  propose  to  re- 
duce them,  but  upon  the  exponents  of  such 
a  course. 

Does  the  President's  veto  message  Justify 
his  action  when  Judged  by  these  exacting  re- 
quirements? In  our  opinion  the  answer  Is 
clearly  In  the  negative.  A  convincing  case 
might  have  been  made  for  signing  the  meas- 
in-e  with  the  reservation  that  he  was  doing 
so  against  his  better  Judgment  and  on  the 
understanding  that  if  the  budget  surplus  on 
which  It  was  predicated  failed  to  materlailae 
Congreee  would  be  expected  to  provide  the 
necessary  revenues.  But  If  an  equally  con- 
vincing case  could  be  made  for  a  veto,  one 
will  seek  it  In  vain  In  yesterday's  message. 
It  la  a  truism  in  the  legal  profeeslon  that 
when  a  lawyer  tries  to  prove  too  much  it  Is 
a  sign  that  either  he  is  a  bad  lawyer  or  that  he 
has  a  bad  case  In  yesterdsy's  message  the 
President,  it  seems  to  us,  tried  to  prove  too 
much.  And  since  he  has  legal  advisers  around 
him  of  unquestionable  competence,  the  con- 
clusion would  appear  to  be  Ineecapable  that 
he  had  a  weak  case. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Truman's  veto  message 
was  that  H.  R.  1  represented  "the  wrong  kind 
of  tax  reduction,  at  the  wrong  time."  Ihls 
is  the  WTong  time  for  tax  reduction,  said 
he,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  We  are  still  In  a 
transition  period.  In  tem«  of  the  national 
finances,  and  the  situation  calls  for  "prudence 
and  conservative  management";  (2)  the 
economy  Is  already  subject  to  inflationary 
pressures,  and  tax  reduction  would  tend  to 
Increase  them;  and  (8)  if  we  are  to  "main- 
tain the  integiity  of  the  national  debt"  we 
must  reduce  It  by  substantial  amounts. 

Mr.  Truman  is  on  sound  ground  when  he 
calls  for  a  conservative  attitude  toward  the 
Nation's  finances  at  this  time.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership,  in  its  anxiety  to  make  good 
a  campaign  pledge,  has  left  itself  open  to  the 
charge  of  patent  overoptlmism  in  a  field  In 
which  overoptlmism  has  no  place;  and  tte 
approach  to  the  tax  problem,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  numerous  times,  has  been  a 
good  deal  less  than  orderly  and  consistent. 
Although  it  has  been  hoped  that  by  mid- 
June  the  picture  of  prospective  Federa'  In- 
come and  outgo  between  now  and  June  SO, 
1M8,  would  be  fairly  clear,  developments  in 
that  respect  have  Dot  fulfilled  the  mure  hope- 
ful expectations,  la  recent  weeks,  for  exam- 
ple, private  estlmatea  of  the  esoeas  receipts 
over  this  period  have  ranged  from  as  high 
aa  $10,000,000,000  to  as  low  as  »4,0004)OC.OOO. 
Theee  figures,  moreover,  have  Incltided  little 
or  no  allowanee  for  the  fact  that  the  recant 
reorientation  of  the  administration's  fortlffB 
policy,  with  its  emphasis  on  economic  aid 
abroad,  iotroduces  a  new  element  of  uncer- 
tainty so  far  aa  tha  spending  slda  of  the 
budget  Is  concerned. 
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1  ut  la  this  attiBclcnt  grounds  on  which  to 
Justify  •  veto  of  th«  ptopc— d  IsgUlstloot 
b«st  answer  to  tlwt  qiOMtlon.  perhaps, 
that  no  one  has  shown  a  grtatar  awareness 
Jl  this  than  Senator  Oaoaci,  who  beaded 
Finance  Committee  when  the  Democrats 
In  control  of  Congress,  and  U  recognlasd 
he  par'y's  ouutandlng  authority:  yst  Mr. 
only  a  few  days  ago  was  reported  to 
ba^  vnnA  th^  President  against  yetolng  the 
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Gcmaa  ForticB  Tradt 


convincing  Is  the  second  of  the  Presl- 

:'s  reasons  for  his  veto,  the  Inflation  ar- 

It  Is  convincing  enough  as  a  mat- 

of  pure  monetary  theory.     The  trouble 

the  admtalamtlMt  1mm  danionstrated 

the  pMt  that  Iti  fMWMfi  In  th«  field  of 

inflation  and  deflation  and  related  matters 

i  been  highly  undependable  where  they 

not  been  highly  political.    It  Is  dUBcult 

1  aks  the  Inflatton  argument  of  an  admln- 

too  scrtOfWlT  ^  the  case  of  taxes. 

When   that   asm*   administration 

Inflation   of   Its   wags   policies   and 

wh4n  one  of  Its  chief  spokesmen  has  already 

on  record  against  the  tax  reduction  bill 

deflation  was  In  the  o£Bng.  which,  he 

out.  would  mean  a  drop  In  the  na- 

Income   and   hence   In   the   yield   of 

pref^alltng  tctx  rates. 

third  argument,  that  the  national  debt 

be   reduced   by   substantial   amounts. 

wo4ld  be  Impressive  were  It  not  for  one  fact. 

authors  of  H.  R.  1  have  never  said  that 

debt  should   not   be  reduced.     On   the 

their  contention  from  the  start  has 

that  the  fiscal  outlook  was  such  that 

debt  and  taxes  could  be  wduced  by  equal 

That  premise  may  be  wrong,  but 

thc^e  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  Is  there  and 

It  ts  a  baalc  postulate  among  eonserva- 

Membera  of  Congress  who  have  supported 

measure. 

is  when  the  President  sets  out  to  show 

this  Is  not  only  the  wrong  time  for  ux 

redtictlon   but  that  H.  R.   1  represents  the 

kind  of  tax  measure  that  hs  reveals 

real  measure  of  the  weakness  of  his  case. 

this  section   descends  to  the  plane  of 

political  demagogery. 

of  the  standard  arguments  advanced 

an    across-the-board    reduction    In 

tax48  at  thla  time  U  that  such  a  reduction 

greater  relief  In  the  upper  than  In 

brackets.    The  President  not  only 

ilfloys    this    fallartnus    and    mischlevoua 

t  but  pnahaa  it  close  to  the  reductlo 

ibsurdum.    Under  the  tax  schedule  pro- 

In  H.  R.  1,  he  declares,  the  average 

fam^y  with  an  Income  of  •2.S00  a  year  would 

an  Increase  In  it    take-home  pay  of 

1.2  percent,  whereas  the  average  family 

an  Income  of  950.000  would  enjoy  an 

of    188    percent,    and    a    $800,000- 

Income  family  923  percent. 

us  see  what  this  means  In  terms  of  ths 

actital  tax  flg\ires  In  theee  three  brackeu. 

pnaent  tlma  tha  $9,800  family  u  pay- 

$88  a  yaar  in  taxes,  tha  $80,000  family 

11.  and  the  $500,000  family  $408,000.    Put 

way.  the  Oovemment  takes  3.8  per- 

of  the  net  Incooic  of  the  $3,500  family, 

leav^g  It  90.2  percent  as  take- home  pay;  It 

I  48.2  p>ercent  of  the  Income  of  the  $80,000 

family,  leaving  it  51.8  percent:  and  It  ukes 

percent  of  the  mcome  In  the  case  of  the 

$80Qi0OO  family,  which  Is  permitted  to  take 

18.7  percent. 

other  words,  famlllss  In  the  upper 
have  been  taxed  at  such  high  rates 
tinder  wartime  and  postwar  schedules  that 
actual  Income  has  fallen  to  a  fraction 
tlielr  nominal  Income.  And  now  they  And 
President  actually  proposing  to  use  this 
enor  mously  deflated  take-home  pay  as  a  sU- 
tlsU  »1  basis  to  prove  that  they  would  ba 
trsai  ed  with  undue  generosity  under  H.  R.  I. 
Pi  rhaps  the  best  way  to  sum  up  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto  message  would  be  to  say  that  be 
»ken  the  wrong  course,  for  the  wrong 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMi 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  C( 

or  KSMTDCXT 

IN  THl  81NATE  OF  THl  UNITKD 

Tuesday.  June  17  (legislative 
Monday.  April  21k  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,] 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print* 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  radio 
entitled  "Our  Interest  in  Germi 
eign  Trade."  delivered  on  June  U 
by  M.  8.  Szymczak.  Director  of 
nomics  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Oovemment  for  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
ova  armnr  m  umuam  roaxicitl 
Recovery  In  E^irope  is  lag.^ing. 
day.    tills   country  has   provided 
dollars    of    assistance    to    Kurope. 
And  the  Continent  struggling  with 
of  food,  of  ftiel.  of  raw  materials, 
of   the   essential    ingredients   for 
recovery    and    stability.    Until   Ei 
export  enough  to  pay  its  own   way 
world,   we   shall   flnd   ourselves   conl 
confronted   with    a   hard   choice: 
either  provide  further  billions  of 
or  see   economic,  social,   and   poUtl 
integration  in  that  vital  area.     We 
actly  this  problem  in  Germany:   bul 
Importantly,  our  failure  to  handle 
on  an  adequate  scale  will  seriotisly 
the  chances  of   our  succsss  in   tha 
Kurope.     Other      European      coui^tr 
vitally  dependent  upon  the  renewed 
supplies  from  Germany,  flrst  and  f<| 
of    coal.    The    reconstruction    of 
ropean    economy    is    inseparable 
rehabilitation  of  Germany. 

Before    the    war    Germany,    next 
United  SUtes  snd  the  United  Klng« 
the  moet  important  trading  nation 
world.     As   late   as    1037.   despite 
the   Nazi   regime   to   make   German] 
pendent  of  foreign  supplies  and  marl 
country's  foreign  trade  represented 
percent  of  the  world's  entire  inter 
commerce.     Its  mports  reached 
000  and   its  Imports  $2,200,000,000. 
lent   St   present   prices   to   $4.0C0  OOOj 
each  direction.     More  than  half  (  :  tt 
ports  and  impor:s  came  from  or  w« 
those  areas  of  prewar  Germany   thai 
constitute  the  American  and  Britl 
of  occupation.    About  two-thirds  mt 
ports  were  raw  tnaterlals  and  semll 
goods  needed  for  the  operation  of 
man  industrial  system.     Almost  nine 
of    the    exports    were    flnlahed     ln« 
products.     Germtny  provided  a  hi 
portant  market  for  many  foreign 
and  lU  exporu  met  essential  needs 
areas,  especially  in  the  rest  of  cont 
Europe. 

In  1948,  importa  from  other  count 
the  American  and  British  sonss  of 
totaled  about  1660.000,000.    Uore  tt 
fifths  of  that  amount  repreaented  fc 
needed  to  avert  outright  starvatiott 
the  German  population.    Only  at 
tenth   of  the   total   consisted   of  rai 
terials      for      German      industry, 
American    cotton    and    Brltlah    wc 
importation    of    industrial    materl 
was  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  tha 
tlty  which  tha  lonas  UMd  to  import 
the  war.    Kzporta  vera  equally  small, 
amounted    to    only    some    $150,000.1 
three-fourths  of  that  sum  was  pr     . 
coal  exports  from  the  Ruhr  mines 
British  aona.    Iloat  at  tha 


^ke  lumber  and  hops.     Sx- 
il  goods  were  negligible, 
this  sltustlon,  the  American 
ipatlon  authorities  had  to 
surplus  into  their  sones  of 
itlng  to  about  $500,000,000 
fsuch  a  large  outlay  of  money, 
lation  of  the  zones  remained 
iports  wars  just  sufficient  to 
of   the  sverage  consumer 
rles  per  day.  an  amount  one- 
minimum  standard  set  up 
^tlons  Fo<;d  and  Agricultural 
two-flfths  below  the  quan- 
the  maintenance  of  an  effl- 
The  scarcity  of  imported 
iras    an     Important    factor 
»vival  of  industrial  activity, 
lan  Industry  has  prevented 
of  German  exports  to  pay 
contribute  to  the  recovery 
counuies. 
1046,  the  United  States  and 
)om  agreed  upon  a  new  Oer- 
le  progrnm  based  upon  an 
|r    of     the    American     and 
occupation.    The  two  occu- 
the  i;oal  of  making  the  com- 
lupportlng  within  a  period 
mlatlng  bcth  Imports  and 
ke  meantime  tkgreed  to  share 
Icing    the   necessary    Import 
>t  up  a  Joint  export-import 
Bmented  their  agreement  a 
stabllshlng  a  German  eco- 
ils  coimcil  will  be  composed 
of  the  legislatures  of  the 
ited  In  the  combined  Eoner;. 
by  an  executive  committee 
governments   of   the  Oer- 
by  a  number  of  executive 
ig     bizonal     admlniatratlve 
>rough  theaa  organisations 
the  occuplad  ■onas  will  ba 
lining  the  goals  set  t>y  the 
loped  that  France  and  the 
lid  join  in  the  agreement 
lisb  the  economic  unity  of 
is    indispensable    for   tha 
itlon  of  the  German  econ- 
all  four  powers  had  agreed 
inference  of  1046.     Unfor- 
ir  occupying  powers  refused 
rger,  and  the  American  and 
Bs  had  to  proceed  on  their 
door   open,   however,   for 
j  by  the  other  two  powers. 

share  of  the  coet  of  sup- 
I  during  thU  interim  period. 
oprlatlons  by  the  Congress 
luirements.     Raw  materials 
)r  industrial  rehablliution. 
^nd.   are    financed    through 
lited     SUtes    Government 
imodlty  Credit  Corporation 
worth  of  surplus  cotton 
zone  to  be  processed  by 
le  finished  materials  are 
snt  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
Id  the  remainder  is  either 
I  to  pay  for  the  imporutlon 
[materials  or  Is  made  avail- 
tic  German  economy.    Tha 
}mmerclal    Co.    agreed    to 
ilpments  of  raw  materials 
glau,  chemical,  toys,  and 
|At  present,  a  second  cotton 
U  being  negotiated  with 
Bank  of  Washington  and 
iporters. 

ig  powers  also  have  estab- 
ilvlng  fund  of  foreign  ex- 
used  for  Importing  other 
German    Industries.     Tha 
Je  proceeds  of  exports  from 
kes  in  1045  and  1948,  inso- 
|not  been  used  already  for 
and  of  German  external 
to    the    two    occupying 
countries.    This  provldea 
iport  Agency  with  a  nse- 
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assary  working  balance  for  priming  the  pump 
of  German  export  industries. 

The  actual  start  of  the  foreign-trade  drive 
has  been  somewhat  delayed.  For  many 
months  the  unprecedented  hardships  of  last 
winter  disrupted  transportation  and  produc- 
tion in  Europe.  The  new  export-import  or- 
ganizations had  to  t>e  set  up  and  proper 
rules  of  procedure  established.  The  exact 
specifications  for  the  export-Import  program, 
which  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Agency  by 
the  German  authorities,  often  were  found 
unworkable.  Already,  however,  the  Agency 
la  approving  export  and  Import  contracts  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  Moreover,  the  Agency 
has  Issued  regulations  facilitating  the  re- 
newal of  contacts  between  German  and  for- 
eign businessmen.  American  and  other  busi- 
nessmen now  may  visit  Germany  m  substan- 
tial numl>ers.  and  after  June  15  German  ex- 
porters and  foreign  Importers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  conclude  contract  negotiations  by 
mall.  The  Agency,  however,  has  to  approve 
all  Import  and  export  contracts,  either  at  lU 
headquarters  or  through  one  of  its  branches, 
and  It  is  designated  to  receive  all  foreign- 
exchange  proceeds  from  export  shipments. 
Tliaaa  precautions  are  necessary  In  order  to 
maka  sure  that  all  export  proceeds  are 
mobilized  for  the  payment  of  essential 
imports. 

Our  efforts  to  reconstruct  German  for- 
eign trade  would  be  greatly  facUluted  if 
Germany's  economic  unity  were  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  Potsdam  agreement. 
Since  the  fovir  zones  are  Interdependent  to 
a  very  high  degree,  full  merger  would  make 
possible  a  much  more  efficient  economic  op- 
eration. If,  however,  the  four  powers  can- 
not agree  on  the  terms  of  unification,  the 
American  and  Brltlah  authorities  will  have 
to  press  forward  in  their  efforts  to  put  at 
least  their  area  of  occupation  back  on  its 
own  feet.  This  will  require  a  reorientation 
of  Industrial  production  In  the  two  zones  and 
an  Increase  In  Industrial  activity  above  the 
level  set  by  the  four  occupying  powers  about 
a  year  ago.  In  this  framework  the  foreign- 
trade  program  will  make  a  decisive  contribu- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  economic  stability 
In  Germany  and  thiu  in  all  of  Europe. 


Memorial  Daj  Statement  of  Lt.  Gen. 
James  H.  DooUttle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF  KZWTtTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  Lt.  Gen.  James  H.  DooUttle. 
president  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
for  the  Memorial  Day  service  held  at 
Union  College.  Barbourville,  Ky.,  on  May 
30.  1M7.  and  read  In  behalf  of  General 
DooUttle  by  Hon.  T.  C.  Sizemore.  group 
commander  of  the  association  for  the 
southeastern  Kentucky  squadrons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRh.  as  follows: 

Today.  3  years  after  our  second  major  war 
In  25  years,  we  pause  as  a  nation  to  honor 
those  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

The  mUltary  honor  roU  of  the  Second  World 
War  carries  the  names  of  68,107  Air  Force 
men  who  gave  their  Uves  or  are  forever 
mining  in  action.    As  the  represenUUve  of 


t>he  87,000  Air  Force  Aasodatlon  members 
who  also  served  with  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
1  should  like  today  to  pay  trlbuu  to  those 
men  who  helped  America  hold  onto  the 
freedom  It  has  cherished  for  170  years. 

A  more  fitting  memorial  to  them  and  to 
the  thousands  of  others  killed  in  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  positive 
assurance  that  never  again  would  we  permit 
this  Nation  to  be  as  Ill-prepared  to  defend 
its  principles  and  its  shores  as  it  was  in  1918 
and  again  in  1941. 


The  Hoasinc  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  date,  re- 
printed below. 

I  consider  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
editorial  particularly  appropriate.  The 
problem  of  housing  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  domestic  Issue  facing  us  today. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  bickering  and 
buck  passing  in  this  urgent  national 
problem.  In  my  opinion,  a  complete  and 
searching  investigation  offers  the  only 
foimdation  for  a  constructive  program. 

BALKT   HOtrSE 

There  Is  good  reason  for  the  rising  public 
concern  over  the  failure  of  Congress  to  do 
anything  about  housing.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  still  struggling  for  a  decent  place 
In  which  to  live.  The  shortage  of  housing  Is 
probably  the  most  acute  domestic  problem 
that  the  war  has  left  with  ns.  It  calls  for  a 
great  nationad  effort  to  plan  and  build  the 
type  of  dwellings  that  the  people  want  and 
need.  But  In  place  of  such  a  national  ef- 
fort we  are  getting  feverish  activity  on  the 
part  of  a  limited  number  of  builders  to  reap 
a  fortune  out  of  overpriced  houses  that  the 
people  moet  In  need  of  shelter  cannot  afford 
to  buy.  The  result  Is  certainly  not  a  happy 
commentary  on  our  democratic  machinery 
for  serving  the  national  welfare. 

Representative  Javits  seems  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  only  hope  of  substituting  an 
orderly  ^d  constructive  program  for  the 
present  iflbndering  and  confusion  is  to  con- 
duct a  searching  investigation  into  the 
problem  in  the  next  6  months.  Introducing 
a  resolution  to  create  a  special  House  com- 
n.lttee  for  that  purpose,  he  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  labor,  industry,  and  Gov- 
enunent  bickering  about  who  Is  guilty  in 
the  case  of  the  missing  home.  Perhaps 
this  Is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Hovise 
can  be  made  to  see  Its  own  responslbUlty  in 
the  matter. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  short-sighted 
policies  of  builders  and  organized  building 
labor,  the  overshadowing  fact  Is  that  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  given  us  a  national  hous- 
ing policy.  It  has  not  yet  recognized  good 
housing  as  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  our 
national  health  and  welfare.  Instead,  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  moving  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  rent  control  bUl  now  taking 
final  shape  wUl  take  away  restraints  on 
commercial  building  and  thus  further  di- 
minish the  voliune  of  critical  materials 
available  for  residential  construction.  At 
the  same  time  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  cut  so  deeply  Into  the  Fed- 


eral housing  subsidy  fund  as  to  dlarapt  even 
the  existing  arrangements  which  make  the 
operation  of  low-rental  public  hotuing  pos- 
sible. 

This  attitude  seems  the  more  Inexctisable 
because  a  well-balanced  and  forward-look- 
ing national  housing  policy  Is  readily  at 
hand  in  the  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bUl.  which 
Ls  also  sponsored  in  the  House  by  R^reaent- 
atlve  JanTB.  It  Is  said  that  Senator  Tarr 
has  promised  to  press  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  and  favorable  action  Is  anticipated. 
It  Is  the  House  that  :s  balking.  Taking  note 
of  this  situation,  more  than  SO  organ laa- 
tlons  are  sponsoring  a  Plght  for  Houalng  Day 
on  June  25  to  acquaint  our  legislators  with 
the  public  demand.  We  wish  them  success, 
for  we  we  convinced  that  no  issue  Is  of 
greater  social  and  economic  Importance  to 
the  country  than  the  proper  use  of  our  re- 
sources to  provide  decent  homes  for  the 
people. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Thomas  Butler  Pearcc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOTTTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21 ) ,  1947 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  most  appropriate  and  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Butler  Pearce,  late 
of  Columbia.  S.  C.  The  tribute  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  South 
Carolina  Research  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Board,  of  which  Mr.  Pearce 
was  chairman,  and  was  edited  and  pre- 
pared by  former  Senator  Wilton  Hall, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Butler  Pearce,  of  Colxunbla,  8.  C, 
who  enured  upon  the  great  adventure  on 
AprU  15,  1947.  at  the  age  of  59,  was  one  of 
those  South  Carolina  sons  who  could  have 
said  with  becoming  modesty  that  he  lived— 

"For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance,  for  the 
wi-ong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  futiire  in  the  distance,  and  the  good 
that  I  can  do." 

—O.  L.  Banks. 

Bom  July  3,  1888.  in  Decatur.  Ga..  Tom 
Pearce  removed  to  South  Carolina  as  a  youth 
of  12  and  ever  thereafter  was  a  most  devoted 
and  loyal  son  of  the  State  of  his  adoption. 

Like  so  many  successful  leaders,  he  was 
initiated  into  business  life  as  a  newsboy,  later 
entering  his  father's  business  and  becoming 
an  active  leader  in  that  organization  before 
be  turned  the  age  of  20. 

"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness?" asked  the  Old  Testament.  "He  shall 
stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  be- 
fore mean  men."  Diligent,  progressive,  and 
far-sighted  In  his  own  affairs,  Mr.  Pearce  was 
endowed  with  both  enthusiasm  and  vision  to 
carry  this  same  diligence  early  Into  a  public 
career  whore  he  served  the  people  of  his  State 
and  Nation  with  unselfish  distinction. 

At  the  age  of  28  he  became  State  senator 
from  Richland  Coimty,  having  been  elected 
overwhelmingly  by  the  people  who  knew  him 
best  and  who  were  convinced  that  his  aims 
were  "Not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit;  for 
the  letter  kllleth.  but  the  spirit  glveth  life." 

Where  lesser  men  would  have  faltered  at 
the  double  responsibilities  ol  rigorous  busi- 
ness and  public  life,  the  latter  a  labor  of  love 
and  devotion  to  his  State,  Mr.  Pearce  met 
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•fttf  challenge  and  wore  boldly  the  nxantU 
of  I  liberal  In  the  days  when  that  word  waa 
deei  Tlptlve  of  the  enlightened,  fair-minded, 
and!  conscientious  men  In  public  life. 
I  believed,  with  the  poet: 

Tou  cannot  choose  your  battlefield. 

The  gods  do  that  for  you. 
But  you  can  plant  a  standau-d 

Where  a  standard  never  flew." 

— Nathalia  Cram, 

f  his  example  Mr.  Paarce  helped  to  arouse 
•  inder  interest  In  government  among  men 
anc  women  1q  all  walks  of  life.  By  bis  deep 
devjtlon  to  his  dutlaa  ••  a  citizen  be  left  a 
lasting  mark  upon  the  IMate  He  lighted  In 
maiy  a  heart  the  candle  of  understanding, 
the  flame  of  dealre  for  a  grander,  cleaner,  and 
bet  ;er  South  Carolina,  a  light  that  will  en- 
dui  e  for  generations  to  come. 

1  Ir.  Fearce  was  of  the  conviction,  in  the 
daiC  days  of  the  early  1930's.  that  men  ot 
the  ught  should  be  up  and  stirring,  sowing 
anc  seedling  and  clearing  the  way  to  a 
bet  let  day  and  a  richer  life  for  the  people 
of  xls  State  and  Nation.  He  helped  to  carry 
the  banner  of  the  reenergized  Democratic 
Paity  St  Chicago  In  1933.  and  ever  there- 
aftiir  was  s  devoted  and  active  adherent  to 
the  M  new  departures  In  humanitarian  think- 
te|  which  pointed  to  improvement  In  the 
Mtt  eftUonal  and  economic  status  of  his  be- 
lov  )d  South  Carolina  and  our  Natlcm  as 
a  «  bole. 

is  a  candidate  for  governor,  he  mad* 
thcusands  of  lifelong  friends  from  the 
mo  intalns  to  the  sea.  He  conducted  a  dlgnl- 
Am  ,  campaign,  based  on  lofty  principles. 
He  fought  a  good  fight  as  the  champion  of 
so\nd  government  and  dean  politics.  In 
del  eat  he  was  gracious,  turning  without 
pause  to  serve  his  Stats  In  other  important 
cai  acltles  to  which  he  was  stunmoned  on 
thi     demand    of    Its    cltlaens. 

iJways  Interested  In  the  problems  of  hy« 
drc -electric  power,  Mr.  Pearce.  as  a  Sen* 
atcr.  worked  for  eqiiallaatlon  and  lowering 
of  -ates  to  the  public  and  It  was  In  recognl- 
Uo  I  of  this  Interest  In  full  development  of 
~  tCteollna's  resources  that  he  was  named 
of  the  State's  gigantic  Santee- 
Oo^psr  power  project  when  that  undertaking 
bsc  une  a  reality.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
agi  In  served  his  State  well. 

During  the  trying  years  of  World  War  n. 
he  served  on  the  home  front  as  first  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  for  Peace  Commis- 
sion. This  able  group  laid  the  foundation 
for  today's  rapidly  expanding  Industrial  life 
In  South  Carolina.  Once  again  he  gave 
geijeroualy  of  his  talenU  and  means  to  an- 
grcat  program.  It  stands  as  an  endur- 
monument  to  his  life. 
IT.  Fearce  was  of  the  conviction  that  man 
no  more  right  to  consume  happiness 
wlAiout  producing  It  than  he  does  to  con- 
sul le  wealth  without  producing  It.  and  he 
car  'led  that  thought  over  Into  the  field  of 
go\  ernment. 
^hen  the  South  Carolina  Research.  Plan- 
and  Development  Board  was  created, 
only  nattiral  that  Mr.  Pearce  should 
haije  been  designated  as  chairman.  He  was 
at  his  best  when  promoting  his  bstovsd 
Btafts's  resources  and  potentialities.  Lasting 
during  ths  war.  and  in  the  post- 
•ra,  was  wmi»  oader  his  capable  com- 
chalrman.  He  was  Its  guiding 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
progressive  business  leader,  a  faithful 
conscientious  public  servant,  a  devoted 
father  and  husband,  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
Thomas  Butler  Pearce's  passing  from 
South  Carolina  scene  marks  the  depar- 
I  of  a  friendly,  human,  and  altof^ether 
Irable  spirit  which  has  gone  to  find 

*^yond  the  last  horlson's  rim, 

Bqrond  adventure's  farthest  quest, 
lomswhere  they  rise,  serene  and  dim. 
The  happy,  happy  Hills  Of  Rest." 

— >il.  B.  Pmine, 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr. 
er.  European  collectivism  is  agf 
in  every  sphere  of  American 
nowhere  is  it  more  threatening 
the  national  campaign  to  fast 
us  a  system  of  socialized  mcdlcli 

This  program  did  not  orlginat 
United  States,  but  in  the  secret 
of  world  communism.    It  would 
our  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
eral  pay  rollers,  responsive  first 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  offer  as  a  part  of  my  rei 
scholarly     and     comprehensive 
published  in  the  South  Bend 
June   1.   by   Lawrence   Sullivt 
author  and  Journalist,  who  has 
the  development  of  American 
racy  for  more  than  20  years, 
tide  is  as  foUows: 

Ths  Cass  Aoahtst  Socializid 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

In  a  special  message  on  May  19 
Ttuman  recommended,  for  the  fot 
In  the  space  of  3  years,  that  Cong 
St  once  a  comprehensive  nstional  pi 
compulsory  health  Insurance.    Next 
detsUed  bill  (S.  1320)  was  introduc 
taneotisly  In  both  the  House  snd 

The    program    contemplates    an 
pay-roll  tax  amounting  to  3>i  per 
wages  and  salaries,  over  and  above 
soclsl-securlty     and     unemployment! 
These  taxes  would  be  allocated  by 
tiry  to  a  new  Personal  Health  Servtc 
In  the  Pederal  Security  Agency. 
all  approved  medical,  hospital.   antf| 
bUls  ot  "covered"  cltHens  would  bs 
the  Government.    At  the  outset.  th«  ^ 
would  cover  an  estimated  85  percen| 
United  States  population,  including 
of  all  wage  earners. 

Participation   In   the   plan 
pay-roll  dedXKtlons  every  pay  day 
compulsory.    No  employed  person 
cspe  the  proposed  health  tax. 

The  Personal  Health  Services 
be  administered  under  supervision 
five-man  Federal  board,  only  two 
need  be  physicians. 

The  bill  Is  now  before  the 
Committee,  of  which  Senator  Rosi 
of  Ohio,  is  chairman.     Because  of 
ed  SenaU  calendar,  no  legislation  Is 
psct  this  sssslon. 

COMMTTNIST  OSICms 

The  campaign  for  socialized  m« 
the  United  Ststes  stems  directly  fr( 
lln  communism.     Louis  P.  Bud  "xT] 
editor  of  the  Communist  Daily   Wc, 
New  York,  and  one-time  Communist 
committee   member   for   the   Unltsd 
relates   In  his  recent   memoirs   that 
ManxUIsky,  secretary  of  the  Commt 
tematlonal,    first    urged    compul 
Insurance  as  a  segment  of  the 

tlon  prcgram  In   1930.     Adt . 

teenth  party  congress  in  Moscow, 
said: 

"In  the  United  States,  for  Inst 
Communists  must  launch  a  powet   . 
ment  for  social  Insurance.    They  tax. 
themselves  at  the  head  of  this  m< 
and  lead  It  to  victory." 

Manullsky  added  that  the  purposs 
campaign    In    ths    United    Sutcs 


sections  of  ths  Comintern 

tassage.    Editor    Budens   de- 

^y  ss  a  powerful  figure  In  the 

lo  "was  and  had  always  been 

ind  in  handling  the  Inter- 

(us.     He  had  been  made  sec- 

imunlst  International  when 

lost  to  clear   it  of   all  his 

he  had  led  the  big  cru« 

United  States,  caricaturing 

lemy  of  ths  peoples  of  ths 

ice  became  a  major  objec- 

itlonal  Labor  Ofllce  as  early 
model  sickness  Insurance 

lulated  St  Geneva.  Moscow 
leva  draft  as  a  pivotal  Item 
It  world  program.  This  was 
ig  of  the  International  move- 
Ized  medicine,  as  now  em- 
kverldge  cradle-to-grave  pro- 
and  the  Wagner-Murray- 
le  United  States, 
^nnectlon   between   the  ILO 

and    the    Wagner-Murray- 
In  before  Congress.  Is  found 

Arthur  T.  Altmeyer,  chalr- 

Blal  Security  Board;   Isadora 

>f   Research   for   the   Social 

iWllbur  Cohen,  Assistant  Dl- 

Bh  in  SSB.  and  Carter  Oood- 

8SB  research  worker  under 

lous  times  the  United  States 

le    ILO    conferences    which 

ktemational     Medical     Code. 

the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 

^ntlfied  Mr.  Falk  ss  the  key 

le    Wagner-Murray-Dlngell 

|APFI.nEO   IN   BtTSSU 

le  first  nation  to  apply  ths 

socialized  medicine.     How 

Ian  ezp>erlence  to  date  paral- 

^Murray-Dlngell  program  for 

es  was  traced  out  before  the 

jmmittee   last  year   In   the 

Csrl  H.  Oellenthlen.  of  Val« 

careful  study  of  the  Rus- 

tlve  plan  led  him,  the  wit- 

conclusion  that  the  Wag- 

;elt  bill  embodied  substan- 

program  for  the  American, 

sclallzed  medicine. 

sely  the  plan  now  proposed 

ttates."  Dr.  Oellenthlen  told 

'As  in  Russia  today,  there 

Istratlve  zones  and  districts, 

[general  supervision  of  some 

Jted,    or    federally-approved, 

|or.     Patients  would  be  cer- 

|>atmcnt  or  that,  according  to 

conclusions  of  some  local 

ireaucrat,  who  may  or  may 

Note  that  under  the  Rus- 

has  unfolded,  the  district 

I  certifications  sre  made,  not 

talth  ort;anlzatlons.  but  by 

ranee    Committees    of   ths 

re  need  look  no  further  for 
^Is  legislation  embodies  pro- 
id   no  roots  In   the  soil   of 
The   program   did   not   orlg- 
i.  but  In  Commimlstlc  Rus- 
lorted   In   full   growth   and 
)t   bv  the  men  and  women 
I  :    :   i3lon.  who  have  built 
itry    the    finest   system    of 
Kr   known   anywhere   In   the 
[a   small   group    within    the 
seek  to  impose  a  foreign 
■American  traditions, 
lediclne    is    not    for   free 

}SX   SOCIAIIZED    MSDICim 

^  Medical  Association  reports 
sly  95  percent  of  all  regls- 

|ln  the  United  States  oppose 

inc.     But    when    the    /MA 

ago  to  resist  ths  program. 
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the  Department  of  Justice  cracked  down, 
In  1937-40.  with  an  antitrust  suit  which, 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  forced  virtual 
abandonment  of  organised  reelstanoe. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  torch  of  opposition 
was  taken  up  by  the  National  Physicians 
Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Medical  Serv- 
ice, a  Nation-wide  group  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  and  nurses,  dedicated  to 
voluntary  efforts  in  defense  of  free  medicine. 
For  8  years,  this  group  has  t)een  the  spear- 
head of  an  intensive  campaign  of  public 
education  to  awaken  America  to  the  true 
Implications  of  political  medicine. 

Congressman  Aktbtti  L.  Mnxia,  of  Ne- 
braska, himself  a  physician.  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  militant  opponents  of  the  ILO 
medical  program.  As  Congressman-Doctor 
Mnxss  once  told  the  Labor  Committee: 

"This  bill  would  Introduce  a  new  character 
on  the  scene — Uncle  Sam,  M.  D.  •  •  • 
In  every  country  where  fascism,  naztem,  or 
socialism  prevaUs,  there  Is  socialized  medi- 
cine." 

About  the  same  conclusion  was  expressed 
In  the  final  report  of  the  Canadian  Royal 
Commission  on  Social  Security,  as  submitted 
to  Parliament  at  Ottawa  in  1943. 

Socialized  medicine  In  Germany  had  de- 
veloped a  gigantic  nation-wide  bureaucracy 
which  reached  every  family  in  the  land.  As 
the  Canadian  Royal  Commission's  report  put 
It— 

"During  the  early  years  of  Hitler's  re- 
gime, the  government's  medical  program  was 
looked  upon  by  many  observers  as  one  of  the 
greatest  props  of  the  totalitarian  state." 

A  mW  DEAL  PHOCBAK 

The  original  version  of  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dlngell bill  was  sponsored  by  Senator 
RoatST  F.  Wacnzx,  of  New  York,  Senator 
jAxn  K.  MuaaAT,  of  Montana,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  D.  Dincell,  of  Michigan. 
The  revised  version  now  Is  formally  sponsored 
also  by  Senators  Claxtdb  Pkppsb,  Glxn  H. 
Tatloi  of  Idaho,  and  J.  Howaso  McGkatb  of 
Rhode  Island. 

In  the  Hotise  It  also  commands  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  Representative  Vrro 
Marcantonio,  of  New  York. 

During  her  crowded  years  as  White  House 
hostess.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a 
leader  in  the  Waahlngton  Inner  circle  of  bu- 
reaucratic ofllclaldom  which  pulled  the 
strings  on  many  fronts  for  socialized  medi- 
cine. Today,  she  supports  the  movement 
with  equal  ardor  in  her  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine writing. 

Many  oAclals  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  speaking  and  writing 
for  the  Wagner-Murray-DingeU  bill.  Some 
of  thoss  who  have  been  Identified  In  such  ac- 
tivities during  the  last  2  years  are  In  the 
Social  Security  Board,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Children's  Bureau,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Agrlculttire,  and 
the  Indian  Service. 

A  recent  congressional  inquiry  disclosed 
that  perhaps  $500,000  a  year  In  departmental 
funds  is  spent  entirely  for  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  Federal  pay  rollers  en- 
gaged principally  In  advocating  socialized 
medicine  before  teachers,  writers,  editors, 
women's  clubs,  farm  cooperatives,  and  local 
discussion  clubs. 

One  of  the  most  Incisive  reports  on  social- 
ized medicine  submitted  before  the  Senate 
hearings  last  year  was  that  of  William  Logan 
Martin,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Amerl- 
c^  Bar  Association  to  inquire  Into  the  legal 
•spects  of  the  proposal. 

"Mj  personal  conclusion.  Senator,"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  "Is  that  It  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  undertaking  ever  made  by  Congress 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a  bill  which 
goes  so  far  as  this  Into  the  Intimate  details 
of  the  lives  of  American  citizens  can  be  Jvis- 
tifled  under  the  Cemstltutlon  of  the  United 
States." 


PAST  OP  A  WOnj>  PLAN 

Viewed  in  its  broad  international  aspects, 
the  world  movement  for  socialized  medicine 
Is  but  another  facet  of  Marxian  socialism. 
While  it  Is  yet  fashionable  In  some  quarters 
of  the  United  States  to  mark  a  distinction 
between  commxmlsm  and  socialism,  particu- 
larly In  details  of  organization  and  procedtire, 
the  fact  remains  that  In  all  points  of  prac- 
tical application  communism  and  socialism 
are  but  opposite  sides  of  the  same  debased 
coin  of  Marxism.  Both  are  expressions  of 
Godless,  materialistic  statlsm.  Both  sub- 
merge religious  Inspiration  and  discipline, 
and  thus  snuff  out  the  deepest  motivations 
of  Individual  character  and  achievement. 
Both  glorify  the  all-powerful  state  as  the 
owner  of  all  wealth,  the  manager  of  all  pro- 
duction, the  giver  of  all  good  things. 

What,  for  example,  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  doctrine  which  demands  na- 
tionalization of  the  coal  mines,  the  railroads, 
or  the  steamship  lines  In  Britain,  and  that 
which  demands  the  nationalization  of  all 
medicine  and  dentistry  in  Russia? 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  all  such 
movemente,  In  all  ages,  that  they  are  masked 

initially  as  great  humanitarian  endeavors 

steps  toward  the  "more  abundant  life."  as  It 
were.  But  always  behind  the  gentle  mask  of 
do-good,  history  at  last  has  revealed  the  ugly 
gargoyles  of  power-grasping  dictatorsh^. 

And  over  the  top  layer  of  the  all-pervasive 
bureaucracy  there  sits,  finally,  the  head  man. 
History  once  called  him  Caesar,  then  H  Duoe, 
later  der  Fuehrer,  presently  Generalissimo  or 
Marshall.  The  title  Is  not  important,  but 
the  pattern  of  tyrannical  bureaucracy  Is 
always  the  same.  Then  liberty  Is  dead  and 
the  long  darkness  of  despotism  Is  upon  the 
land. 

Never  do  these  great  humanitarian  under- 
takings come  upon  a  people  In  their  final 
revolting  form.    As  Edmund  Burke  once  put 

1 V  • 

"Men  have  been  sometimes  led  by  degrees, 
sometimes  hurried  into  things  of  which,  if 
they  could  have  seen  the  whole  together,  they 
never  would  have  permitted  the  most  remote 
approach." 

That's  why  the  beginnings  of  socialized 
medicine  in  the  United  States  come  es  a 
challenge  to  every  defender  of  freedom  and 
every  lover  of  liberty. 

a  mw  •uacAucaACT 

Under  socialized  medicine  in  Germany  be- 
tore  the  war  there  was  one  dvUlan  clerical 
worker  in  the  medical  service  for  every  100 
Insiuvd  population.  The  same  degree  of 
bureaucratic  expansion  in  the  United  States 
of  America  would  mean  another  1^100,000 
payrollcrs  added  to  the  Government  dvU 
service  lists,  merely  to  do  the  record  keep- 
ing for  120,000,000  Insured  population  imder 
socialized  medicine.  And  this,  of  course, 
does  not  ilftlude  the  necessary  professional 
fwyrollers,  such  as  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
anesthetists,  laboratory  technicians,  and  die- 
titians. In  all,  our  American  bureaucracy  In 
socialized  medicine  easily  would  run  to 
1.500,000  men  and  women — exclusive  of  the 
16,000  already  engaged  in  ether  phases  at 
social  security  administration. 

Can  anyone  guess  how  much  that  wotild 
cost?  With  such  overhead  In  administra- 
tive costs,  would  the  quality  of  the  medical 
services  be  Improved? 

There  is  no  case  in  history  where  socialized 
medicine  has  paid  Its  own  way,  over  the 
long  pull,  with  the  special  taxes  collected. 
In  Germany.  Russia,  and  Austria  the  special 
taxes  soon  were  found  insufficient  to  cover 
costs.  Gradually,  parts  of  the  program  were 
eased  over  onto  the  general  budget.  At 
length,  in  both  Germany  and  Russia,  every 
pretense  of  paying  with  special  taxes  was 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  operation  trans- 
planted directly  to  the  general  budget. 

Such  are  the  devices  of  aggressive  com- 
munism— to  deceive  the  people  with  prom- 
ises of  self-liquidating  projects.  Anything 
to    get    the    new    bureaucracy    entrenched. 


Once  established,  the  bureau's  annual  ap- 
proprtatlcms  are  diverted  to  propaganda  for 
more  power,  more  money,  more  authority 
over  the  daily  lives  of  the  people. 

Hence  the  urgent  call  of  American  citizen- 
ship today  to  stand  firm  against  every  en- 
croachment of  collectivism,  under  whatever 
appealing  guise  of  somethlng-for-nothlng. 
No  one  can  afford  to  wait  until  his  own  ox 
is  being  gored.  Marxism  advances  simul- 
taneously on  many  fronts. 

Little  encroachments  on  many  fronts  ulti- 
mately will  be  consolidated  under  the  tu- 
masked  head  man. 

That's  the  real  meaning  of  what  Dmitri 
Manullsky  told  the  Sixteenth  Communist 
Congress  In  Moscow  in  1930.  when  he  said: 

"In  the  United  States,  for  Instonce,  ths 
Communists  must  launch  a  powerful  move- 
ment for  social  insurance.  'They  must  place 
themselves  at  the  head  d  this  movement  and 
lead  it  to  victory." 


WHUaaBcnMnlBarrT 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TOKS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVES 
Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  ths  life,  character,  and  public  service  at 
Hon.  WnxuM  Bbbnabo  Basbt.  late  a  Repre- 
senutive  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  late  colleague, 
William  B.  Bmst,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  district  which  he  so  aUy  r^resented. 

I  have  lost  a  close  and  dear  friend. 

The  ties  of  friendship  that  were  to 
grow  stronger  through  the  years  had 
their  Inception  during  our  college  days 
at  New  York  University  where  we  were 
not  only  classmates  but  members  of  the 
same  fraternity — Theta  Chi.  T1iro'.!sh 
the  years  of  personal  friendship  Uiat 
were  to  follow,  as  well  as  a  close  profes- 
sionsd  and  political  association,  I  came 
to  know  Bill's  strong  will  and  determin- 
ation particularly  with  respect  to  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  and  which 
he  sought  to  advance.  He  possessed 
great  courage  and  ability  and  the  qual- 
ities that  make  for  a  true  statesman. 

In  1,933  he  was  appo'nted  a  member  <rf 
the  district  attorney's  staff  in  Queens 
County,  N.  Y..  and  In  1934  he  became  a 
special  United  States  attorney.  From 
1930  to  1935  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee  of 
Queens  County.  At  a  special  election 
held  on  November  5, 1935,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and 
served  continuously  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  During  his  congressional  career, 
he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  responsibil- 
ity that  had  been  placed  upon  him  and 
ever  seeking  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  he  represented. 

Bill  Barry's  generous  spirit,  friendli- 
ness, and  kindliness  made  him  a  true 
friend  and  earned  for  him  the  affection- 
ate regard  of  all  who  were  privileged  to 
enjoy  IJs  friendship. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  the  burden 
of  his  loss  has  been  very  great  and  deeply 
felt,  for  Bill  was  a  devoted  hu-sband. 
father,  and  son.    To  his  gracious  and 
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Wlfi 

and  dauf  ht  er 
solation  an  1 
name  and  t  le 
time  devote  d 

Perhaps  he 
friends  mii  ht 
immortal  v  ords 


Ay.  there  kc4  some  good  things  In  life 
Th*t  fall  :  lot  away  with  the  rest. 

And.  of  all  best  things  upon  earth.  I 
That  a  fal  tnful  friend  U  the  best. 
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sr 
in 
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Daily 

Honolulu 

and 

statehood 


JO^ES 


of     Washington.     Mr. 

uhder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 

here^ith  a  copy  of  an  article  pub- 

receptly  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 

written   by   a   prominent 

njewspaperman.  Riley  H.  Allen. 

pertinent  to  the  subject  of  Hawaiian 

It  is  as  follows: 


Tlm?s 


HAWAXXAM   9TITZROOD 


(Riley   H 
8tar-BuUett  i 
the  PaclUc 
reapona*  to 
that  ha 

nporta    broikght 
lihindi  cono  Tnlng 


CalUomla 
DxUtid 


SOMOLTTLU 

Statehood 
Kren  before 
off  the 
at  tbm 
■Utabood 
BawaU 
nezatkm  to 
revolution 
Hawaiian 
that  th« 
raaaonably 
a  State 


iBtO  tlM 

■■aUy  a  part 
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RawaU 
turn  bean  at 
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eertaiily 
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There  was 
you  cax 
wn  who 


test,  from 
number  of 
dinduals 
Jorlty  of 
believe  we 

•very 
ncnt  of  the 
Jaet  of 
goal  naarar 
pMMaclta 
moat  5  to  1 
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and  to  his  young  son.  Brian. 

Jane,  he  has  left  the  con- 
the  heritage  of  a  respected 

exemplary  record  of  a  life- 
to  public  service. 

sentiments  of  his  legion  of 

best  be  expressed  in  the 
of  Earl  Lytton: 
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(By  Riley  H.  Allen) 
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and  well  Imown  In  Seattle  and 
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lome  opposition  to  It  in  the  past 

find  here  and  there  men  and 
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witness  before  the  moat  recent  congresslcnal 
ctmmlttee  which  caire  to  Hawaii  to  study 
statehood  said  cpnfldently  that  the  vota 
would  be  10  to  1  for  statehood. 

The  status  of  the  issue  now  Is  this:  In 
early  1946  a  committee  of  the  National  Housa 
of  Representatives  came  to  HawaU  to  Investi- 
gate statehood,  returned  and  made  to  tha 
House  a  strongly  favorable  report.  For  var- 
ious reasons,  chiefly  that  the  House  in  tha 
spring  and  summer  of  1946  had  before  it  a 
great  deal  of  pressing  legislation,  no  action 
was  taken  by  Congress.  Early  in  1947  tha 
Lower  House  of  the  new  Congress  took  up 
statehood  and  at  the  same  time  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  and  other  Depart- 
It  of  the  Interior  officials,  with  two  Con- 
len.  came  to  the  Paciflc  to  make  Inves- 
tigations of  their  own. 

Specifically,  they  were  Interested  In  know- 
ing whether  statehood  for  Hawaii  would 
complicate  the  admittedly  difficult  Issue  of 
the  future  government  of  Paciflc  Islanda 
taken  from  Japan.  They  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  statement,  backed  by  no  lesa 
an  authority  than  Oen.  Douglaa  MacArthur 
at  Tokyo,  that  statehood  for  Hawaii,  far 
from  complicating  the  Paciflc  Islands  pac- 
ture.  would  be  helpful  to  the  United  States. 
It  would,  said  the  general,  again  demon- 
strate that  the  United  States  carries  Into  J 
practice  Its  principles  of  democracy  of  gov« 
emment  laid  down  In  the  Constitution  and 
voiced  by  Ita  public  men  ard  others. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Landa, 
which  under  the  reorganization  of  Congresa 
had  become  the  committee  draling  with 
Paciflc  Islands,  held  extensive  hearings  at 
Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  Itfany  wit- 
nesses testifled  to  the  political,  economic, 
educational  and  social  development  of 
Hawaii  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  (Without  regard  to  race),  as  amply 
demonstrated  before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  n 

The  House  committee  voted  unanimously 
to  report  the  bill  out  for  immediate  action. 
This  means  that  for  the  first  time  In  our  ex- 
istence as  a  territory  the  Issue  of  statehood 
will  come  to  the  floor  of  Congresa. 

The  support  which  Hawaiian  atatchood 
has  received,  on  the  mainland,  outaide  of 
Congress,  is  extremely  gratifying.  We  have 
a  Washington  statehood  oflice.  It  la 
operated  under  authority  of  the  territorial 
government.  I  have  Just  had  a  letter  from 
its  executive  secretary',  telling  me  that  ha 
haa  cuppings  from  editorials  of  representa- 
tlva  Bcwqiapars  in  no  less  than  43  States. 
Tha  VHy  great  majority — indeed  the  over- 
whelming majority— of  these  editorlala  ara 
friendly  to  statehood  and  a  large  proportion 
of  that  number  urge  action  by  this  Congress. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  one  substantial  ele- 
ment in  our  national  population  cpposea 
statehood  for  the  territory,  wtfhave  had 
endorsements — resolutions  favoring  state- 
hood— from  more  national  and  regional  or- 
ganisations than  I  can  llat.  these  including 
business,  educational,  patriotic,  dvlc.  and  or- 
ganized labor  groups.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce all  over  the  country  have  approved 
statehood  for  the  territory.  There  are  state- 
hood planks  In  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  platforms. 

No  aection  of  our  Nation  ataouM  be  more 
aympathetic  with  sUtehood  for  Bawall  than 
the  Paciflc  Northwest— the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  city  of  Seattle.  Washington's 
own  record  In  the  pioneer  days  of  struggle 
toward  statehood  should  give  to  every  Wash- 
Ingtonlan  an  Intense  feeling  of  comradeship 
for  our  flght  now. 

Not  only  that — in  those  early  pioneer  daya. 
there  were  men  from  the  then  little-known 
Sandwich  Islands  who  helped  In  the  move- 
ment first  to  set  up  Territorial  government 
for  Waahlngton  and  later  to  i 
There  hava  long  been  coal 
tlona   betwaaa   th»   Hawaiian    Islands   and 
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Taft-EIlender-Wa^er  Honsinf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 


.CHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  letters  received  by  me,  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  housing  bill.  In  the  last  2 
months,  nearly  every  veterans'  post  in 
my  district,  and  hundreds  of  people,  have 
written  me  demanding  that  this  vital 
legi.<;lation  be  passed. 

This  Congress  must  act  favorably,  and 
act  soon  on  this  bill  if  we  are  to  get  any 
great  amount  of  homes  built  In  this  coun- 
try in  the  next  few  years,  at  prices  vet- 
erans and  others  can  afford  to  pay. 
Nationai.  AasociATioit  roa 

THX   AOVAKC£MEMT   OP   COLOKCD 

Psonx.  Boston  BaAMCH, 
Boston,  Mass..  June  10,  1947. 

Resolution  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress a  National  Housing  Commission  Act 
popularly  known  as  the  Taft-Bllender- 
Wagner  Act 

Whereas  the  democratic  goal  for  a  sound 
society  Is  a  decent  home  for  every  family;  and 

Whereas  eight  lives  have  been  loet  in  the 
past  year  in  our  Immediate  community  be- 
cause of  the  substandard  housing  facilities 
available  to  Negroes  in  this  area;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  becoming  more  difficult  for 
an  Increasing  number  of  our  citizens  to  se- 
cure adequate  fire-insurance  protection;  and 

Whereas  the  present  outlook  for  a  solution 
to  adequate  housing  nationally  Is  Jeopardized 
by  the  opposition  lobby  composed  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasoclatlon  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
Home  and  Property  Owners  Foundation,  and 
the  Nationai  Association  of  Home  Builders; 
and 

Whereas  Negro  Americans  will  sxiffer  dis- 
proportionately in  our  nationai  housing  pro- 
gram unless  the  racial  relations  section  is 
maintained  on  Ito  preaent  level;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill.  S.  866.  now  before  Congress.  Is 
of  utmost  importance  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
continuing  crlala  In  housing:  and 

Whereas  the  puaage  of  this  bill  will  insure 
a  long-range  housing  program  with  Govern- 
ment aid  to  spur  building  of  low-rent  and 
slum-clearance  projecta:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  650  members  of  the  Na- 
lonal  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Boston  Branch,  assembled, 
reaffirms  Its  support  of  hotislng  bill  S.  866 
(H.  R.  2523);  be  It  further 

Resolved,  H.  R.  2523  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  that  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
essential,  and  failure  of  passage  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  will  have  a  disaa- 
trous  effect  upon  the  lives,  morals,  and  health 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
paaMge  of  this  bUl  will,  in  large  measure,  in- 
rare  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  ade- 
quate houalng.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  congressional  representatives  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetta  to  the 
Congresa  are  therefore  urged  to  request  ita 
Immedtata  conalderation  and  passage;  be  It 
finaUy 

Mewolved.  That  we  urge  your  wholehearted 
support  on  the  retention  of  the  racial  rela- 
tlona  section  of  our  national  housing  pro- 
gram on  ita  preaent  level  of  operation. 


Oak  Squabb-Bsighton 

Post,  No.  9022, 

VXTBtAMS  OF  PoaXION  WaXS. 

Brighton,  Mass..  June  10, 1947. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kknnedt, 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Concsbssman  Kxnnedt:  This  post 
congratulates  you  upon  your  fortlirlght  posi- 
tion on  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill. 
Though  men  in  public  life  and  private  in- 
dustry are  aware  of  the  thorny  problem  exist- 
ing in  present  bousing  conditions,  very  few 
have  acknowledged  It  or  manifested  a  will- 
ingness to  solve  It,  whereas  you  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  sought  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  prevailing  and  most  unfortunate 
situation. 

The  members  of  Oak  Square-Brighton 
VFW  Post  2022  and  Its  auxiliary  unanimously 
pledge  their  support  to  you  In  your  endeavor 
to  put  through  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  bill,  or  a  modification  thereof. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tbouas  C.  QumM. 

Commander. 


Unirersal  Military  Traioing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CROW 

or  psmtsTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  CROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  my  own  statement  on  universal 
military  training. 


STATXMENT  Or  WIUJAM  J.  CKOW,  IfXMBB  Ot 
CONGK£SS  rSOM  THX  TWKNTI  -THUD  DISTRICT 
OF  PENNSTLVAmA 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  statementa  that  have 
appeared  In  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  universal  mUl- 
tary  training.  That  la  not  a  correct  atate- 
ment  of  the  facta.  I  am  not  oppoaed  to  mili- 
tary training,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
blU  as  it  has  been  proposed  by  President  Tru- 
man and  as  approved  by  his  self-appointed 
Commission  to  study  this  matter. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  Military 
College  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  since  1925,  and  I 
am  still  a  colonel  in  the  Ordnance  Reserve.  I 
know  the  value  of  some  military  training, 
however,  I  doubt  the  value  of  taking  all  of 
our  boys  out  of  schools  and  sending  them 
Into  extensive  camps  all  over  the  country  for 
periods  of  6  months  or  1  year.  This  training 
will  be  forgotten  within  a  short  time,  and  if 
and  when  we  have  another  war  the  same  boys 
would  have  to  be  given  their  training  all  over 
again.  The  only  ones  who  would  be  of  any 
value  to  the  Army  would  be  the  ones  who  had 
just  finished  their  training,  and  they  still 
would  have  to  receive  additional  combat 
training  with  their  weapons.  If  there  is  no 
war  within  the  next  6  years  the  training 
would  be  of  little  value  to  millions  of  boys. 

The  total  coet  of  operating  all  of  the  camps 
would  be  exorbitant  and  the  resulte  obtained 
would  be  questionable.  In  President  Tru- 
man's address  to  Congress  on  imlveraal  mili- 
tary training  he  stated  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  l>oy  to  be  trained  aa  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  but  he  added  that  "when  he 
flnahes  the  training  he  will  be  proficient  In 
the  use  of  his  arms."  That,  to  me,  makes  a 
professional  soldier.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  training  required  would 
be  the  basic  training  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier  and  during  the  last  war  the  men  re- 
ceived only  13  week!  basic  training.    Th«y 


wotUd  receive  much  more  training  than  glvwi 
during  the  war  under  this  plan.  Tha  aame 
thing  would  happen  In  the  next  war,  if  we 
have  one.  that  happened  during  the  last  war 
in  regard  to  assignment  at  personnel.  I  had 
been  trained  as  an  Infantry  soldier  since  1918 
and  received  my  training  regularly  with  the 
Reserve,  but  when  my  orders  came  to  report 
tor  duty  I  was  detaUed  as  an  cntlnance  officer, 
wiilch  required  that  I  attend  a  school  at 
Aberdeen  to  learn  what  an  ordnance  officer 
was  required  to  know  and  do.  I  assure  you 
that  I  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  with  the 
Ordnance  overaeas.  The  aame  thing  would 
be  done  with  soldiers  who  were  proficient 
with  their  weapons — ^they  woxiid  l>e  used  for 
another  job  rather  than  for  the  one  they 
were  trained  to  perform.  Tliat  Is  the  way 
things  are  done  in  our  Armed  Services. 

My  idea  of  the  proper  way  to  train  our 
boys  is  to  require  that  all  of  our  high 
schools  Install  military  training  in  tbelr 
junior  and  senior  classes,  the  training  being 
for  3  to  4  hours  a  week.  I  have  been  in- 
terested to  find  that  the  high  schools  In 
Washington,  O.  C,  already  have  mUitary 
training  and  I  have  found  many  high  schools 
with  the  same  military  training  installed  on 
a  volunteer  baata.  I  recently  talked  with 
one  of  the  boys  from  the  Anaeostla  High 
School.  He  said  that  the  system  works  fine 
and  that  the  boys  who  were  taking  the  train- 
ing liked  it  very  much.  Recently,  the  high 
schools  of  Waahlngton  held  a  drill  competi- 
tion at  the  Griffith  Staditim  and  the  people 
of  Washington  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  resulta  of  this  training. 

The  advbntages  of  thla  type  ot  training 
would  be  the  great  savings  in  cost  of  the 
operation  of  the  training  and  the  fact  that 
the  education  of  the  boys  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  boys  would  remain  at  kome. 
%nd  I  am  sure  this  would  pleaae  a  large 
ntimber  of  mothers  who  hate  to  think  of 
their  lx>ys  as  cannon  fodder.  The  Govern- 
ment could  furnish  the  equipment,  tuii- 
forms,  and  instructors  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program.  Today,  in  Waahlngton.  if  the 
school  Is  large  enough,  the  Army  fumiaiiea 
an  officer,  even  to  a  colonel  of  Infantry 
to  handle  the  training,  together  with  per- 
sonnel to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  Reserva  Oflicer 
unit  in8truct<n-  that  la  available  to  each 
Army  district  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  be  placed  in  charge 
of  all  the  training  in  their  area  and  that 
they  supplement  the  program  with  Reserve 
officers  from  their  district  aa  Instructors  at 
the  high  schools,  the  officers  being  paid  only 
tor  the  days  spent  in  training  the  studento. 
We  already  have  this  supervisory  personnel 
available  to  handle  the  program  and  the  cost 
would  not  be  »o  greatly  IncrMwed  to  carry 
out  my  program  in  the  schools.  I  might 
add  that  I  recently  visited  Omaha.  Nebr., 
and  while  there.  I  met  a  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  Army  who  was  in  charge  of  the  training 
in  the  Omaha  high  schools.  He  Informed 
me  that  the  boys  liked  their  training  very 
much  and  were  getting  a  lot  out  of  the 
program. 

In  answer  to  the  qtiestion  of  who  will  be 
required  to  take  the  basic  training  In  the 
schools,  I  would  say  that  all  physically  quail- 
fled  boys  should  take  the  training  and  the 
only  excuse  for  not  taking  it  would  be  a 
valid  doctor's  certificate,  probably  made  by 
the  school  doctor.  Only  boys  whose  health 
might  l>e  impaired  shotild  he  excused. 

There  will  be  some  boys  quitting  school  be- 
fore they  enter  high  school,  and  I  recommend 
that  these  trays  be  required  to  enter  the  Reg- 
ular Army  for  1  year  so  that  they  will  have 
some  training.  The  War  Department  could 
get  a  report  from  each  and  every  school  board 
now  set  up  to  see  that  all  boys  receive  th^r 
proper  training.  It  may  be  better  to  have  a 
report  from  the  county  school  sirperintcnd- 
ent  of  all  the  schools  in  his  district  to  show 
that  every  physically  fit  boy  is  trained  in 
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»oine  mam  er.  TbU  reporting  body  ta  alrMMty 
avallAblc  ind  It  would  not  require  a  large 
group  or  p<  TsonxMl  to  supenrUa  tbla  program. 
One  otbar  advantage  I  beUere  would  ensiie 
from  this  jrogram.  and  that  la  more  of  our 
boys  woul<  I  continue  their  schooling  rather 
than  go  In  o  th.  Regular  Army,  and  w*  WIIMI 
find  that.  i  e  were  developing  better  edueatM 
feoya  with  a  high-school  education.  Thert 
would  b«  c  ulte  a  number  going  Into  the  Reg- 
ular Army  and  that  would  assist  the  Army  m 
keeping  u  i  lu  panonnel  without  conscrip- 
tion durlr  I  pMMtMaM. 
We  havi    developed  the  following  so  far: 

1.  All  b(iys  In  Junior  and  senior  year  of 
high  schotl  would  recalva  a  to  4  hours  tM 
military  Uklnlng  each  week. 

2.  Tha  t-alning  would  b«  given  at  horn* 
with  th*  b  qw  matat  •oA  living  in  theu*  own 
homes.  wIMi  WMrid  ba  a  large  savings  *o 
our  almoit  bankrupt  Government  The 
Army,  Navy,  etc..  would  supply  equipment 
and  unlfoims  reqtilred. 

3.  The  ti  alnlng  to  be  glvan  would  be  given 
under  the  lupervlslon  of  unit  Instructors  of 
tbm  Maaarv  i  officers,  using  the  local  Reserve 
aUttmm  fur  instructors  in  the  high  schools 
of  thalr  dli  trlct. 

4.  Tha  bi  lys  who  do  not  attand  high  school 
through  th  elr  Junior  and  senior  years  would 
be  require*  to  anter  the  Regular  Army  for  1 
year's  tr»li  log. 

6.  The  c  leck  on  the  studenti  and  reports 
to  ba  give  I  to  the  War  Department.  Navy 
ObpwnaM  I,  etc  .  would  be  the  raspouslbillty 
of  tha  Munty  school  superintendent  or  of 
each  sapari  te  school  board  ThU  would  eUm> 
taMa  tha  larg*  number  of  pMaoanel  that 
VMld  ba  r  iqulred  to  admlnlWw  the  unlver- 
Ml  milluu-  r»tfbliHng  program. 

lb  carry  oal  IIm  program  further.  X  would 
raeonwiam  that  all  ooUtgaa  ba  rvquirad  to 
InataU  Raa  trva  oOoera' training  to  make  sura 
that  wa  h(  ve  many  men  trained  to  fUl  tha 
hscMsary  e  Skar  poaltions  in  tha  Army.  Nayy. 
•to  if  an  Hnargency  shouid  arlM.  Tha  Ha- 
Mry«  oaew  i  of  th«  taat  ww  ««ra  a  graat  help 
to  tiM  lti|nHr  Army  tttmn  In  getting  tha 
___  "  ^"  hhd  mAnolng  tha  lmpt»rtant 
Mtttrnw  « vvraaaa.  I.  Mrauaally,  was  in  a 
haMlqmMrtt  r«  whera  tha  llnmir  Army  uOtoars 
—^  up  u,  iiy  1  paraant  of  th*  ottoaia  of  the 
rt,  Th«  btlaaet  «•!•  •tth«M  n*. 
Bc4ra.  National  Oiisrd  oAcars.  or 
Army  of  thf  Unitad  atatat  oOctra.  Tha  san.a 
listed  in  all  fettiqiuurtars.  except 
hif  ^ar  bea4<riMrttr«.  whera  tha 


of  tfei 


manner 
make  the 
thaachoota 


of  ou.'  boys 
nipt«(l  *ait 
adu-^atad 
hava  had' 


ll«|tU«r  Ainy  oAcara  gantrally  ware  sbout 
It  and  n  parcant  of  tha  total  number  of 
rt. 
Some  ccllegea  still  hsve  their  mlllUry 
tiaimtig  (oi  oAoers  and  all  colleges  should  ba 
to^tllrad  to  Mt  up  tha  sama  ROTC  training. 
Iha  QUhim  Military  Training  Corps  la 
itef  plan]  lad  at  the  present  time  and  I  feel 
that  scma  of  tha  good  boys  could  ba  given 
■oma  addl  loral  summer  trslning  In  this 
My  Idea  being  that  the  men  who 
•tter  record  In  their  training  In 
ba  aalected  by  the  Instructors  and 
rceoiiima&«  kI  for  this  addlUonal  training 
witii  tha  C  ITO. 

X  p?raoQa  ly  ballava  that  a  plan  of  this  kind 
could  be  w  >rkad  otu  ao  that  the  education 
and  young  men  will  not  ba  intar< 
we  will  continue  to  have  wall 
coming  on.  and  men  who 
it  training  to  maat   any 
eiufrgency, 

Scma  peo  ;}ie  haTa  a  graat  faar  of  tha  UM  of 
tha  atomi*  bomb.  I  do  not  hava  that  mma 
f»«r  Dum  «  tha  laat  war.  Ritltr  had  planty 
or  poitoo  c  «,  but  did  ha  use  it?  No.  ba  was 
arr:<id  to  ti«  It  for  ha  knew  that  wa  had 
sumcient  to  wtpa  bis  people  oflf  tha  map.  Tha 
aime  wUI  b  t  true  with  tha  atomic  bomb— all 
poopta  will  ba  afraid  to  use  It.  U  we  keep 
a^ioufh  bon  iba  on  hand  to  blow  them  off  the 
B\ap  and  an  iUfh  bombara  avaUabte  to  hit  any 
p*rt  cl  th4  world  within  a  few  hours.  I. 
pniniiilly.  balt«Ta  that  tha  atomlcbomb 
acwtra  ta  bair  g  uaad  to  try  to  push  through  tha 
lurger  plan]  of   unlverMU   mUltary   trainlnf 


which  will  coat  eevaral  Mlllon  dollars  evc.yj 
year  and   that  la  only  an  esilmate.     I   ni 
quite  sure  that  a  deficit  appropriation  woi 
be  rnqiUred  to  carry  out  the  full  program 
set  up. 

X    have   not   dHcuwed    training    for 
l)ccause  I  believe  they  can  tie  trained  for 
in  clerical  work  In  headquarters  as  we 
during   the  laat  war  and   I  do  not   bell 
military    train mg   at    the   preaant    tima 
neeeeaary  or  essential. 

X  hopa  that  this  clears  up  my  position 
universal  military  training.    I  am  In  favor  i 
military  training  for  our  boys  In  a  modi 
form  of  universal  military  training. 


Acconntinf  Practices  of  Shipyards  Hoi 
iof  GoTtfnmcBt  Contracts  for  St 
Constmctioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  J1 

or  PEmtaiLvamA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  KVItlBSNTATIVXa 

Tuesday,  /une  17,  1947 

Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.   Speaker. 
1946  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshei 
Committee  of  the  House,  of  which  I 
a  member,  conducted  an  mvestigatlon 
connection   with  tht  Accounting   pi 
tlcea  of  certain  shipyards  holding 
tracts  for  construction  of  vessels  for 
account  of  the  Qovernment.    During 
cour^ie  of  this  testimony  a  representatli 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unit 
States  made  the  general  ttatemant 
the  effect  that  many  of  the  ahlpj 
engaged  in  thi.i  work  kept  two  sets 
books  and  stated  specifically:  'Tht  Mi 
records  which  they  maintained  for  th< 
own  account  was  accurate,  but  the 
of  records  that  th«y  maintAllMd  for 
Oovoinmcnt's  account  was  not  ao 
curate."    The  implication  of  these  i< 
marks   Is   obvious.     Subsequently, 
samn  witness,  upon   bring   qiif.itioni 
testified  that  his  general  remarks  a| 
plied  8peciflc;<lly  to  the  Sun  Shipbulldll 
k  Dry  Dock  Co..  of  Chester,  Pa. 

At  the  request  of  the  repre.sentatlvi 
of  that  company  the  Comptroller  Oeoi 
eral  made  a  detailed  investigation  of  tt 
book.s  and  records  of  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Dry    Dock    Co.    and    ascertained    tl 
his  representative's  testimony  as  to  thi 
company   was   wholly   inaccurate. 
September    26.    1946.    the   ComptroUi 
General  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect 
dressed    to    our    honorable    colleagi 
ScnxnrLu  Oris  Bland,   who  was   tl 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  az 
Fisheries    Committer.     In    that    lett 
Comptroller  General  Warren  suggesti 
to  Judge  Bland  that  the  letter  should  ^ 
inserted  in  the  record  of  the  commltteel 
proceedings  in  order  to  correct  an  in^ 
Justice. 

Unfortunately  no  further  proceedini 
of  the  committee  have  been  had  and 
Is  questionable  whether  or  not  Compti  _ 
ler  General  Warren's  letter  will  be  pul 
llshed  as  a  part  of  those  proceedlnt 
Therefore,  in  order  to  correct  the  unfoi 
tunate  error  madt  In  the  testimony 
the  Comptrollar  Oanoral's  representati> 
before  the  investigating  committee,  ac. 
further  that  the  splendid  record  of  tht 
company  and  Its  conirlbuUon  to  the  war 
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that  certain  contractors  had  complete 
records  of  their  coets  In  performing  Govern- 
ment contracts,  but  that  the  Information 
raqyired  and  received  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
■riMlon  from  the  contractors  In  support  of 
their  claims  for  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  such  contracts  was  lees  complete. 
However,  on  their  face  the  quoted  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Erb  do  imply  questionable 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  contractors. 
Since  such  statements  are  admittedly  in- 
accurate. I  feel  that  the  record  should  be 
corrected  so  that  no  unjust  Inferences  will 
be  drawn  In  the  case  of  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  or  any  other  contractor. 
Therefore.  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  wUl 
cause  this  letter  to  be  Inserted  In  the  record 
of  your  committee's  proceedings  and  included 
with  sny  further  published  report  of  your 
hearings  en  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LufDSAT  C.  WAaacN, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 


The  Stratton  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
about  1.000.000  refugees  or  displaced 
persons  now  imder  the  care  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  About  four- 
fifths  of  them  are  Pole.s.  White  Rtis&lans. 
and  Ukrainians,  practically  all  of  their 
refusing  to  be  repatriated  because  r<f 
their  oppo.sitlon  to  communism  and  to 
the  regimes  now  governing  their  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  room  for  them  in  the 
teonomy  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
1  now  living,  and  they  wouldn't  want  to 
work  with  their  old  enemies  anyway, 
even  if  they  could. 

Wo  are  now  paying  out  about  1150,- 
000,000  a  year  to  support  these  people. 
When  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization is  set  up  and  operating  under 
the  United  Nations,  our  share  will  be 
smaller,  but  it  will  still  be  more  than 
the  $75,000,000  which  Is  our  direct  con- 
tribution to  that  organization,  because 
our  occupation  forces  will  still  be  con- 
fronted by  the.se  people  in  our  zones. 
General  McNarney  has  said  that  their 
presence  accounts  for  a  noticeable  pro- 
portion of  the  troop  strength  we  are 
compelled  to  maintain  in  occupied  areas. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  stress 
the  point  that  H.  R.  2910  is  a  temporary 
measure,  and  is  strictly  limited  in  its 
provisions  and  application.  It  sets  no 
Ikreoedent  for  further  immigration.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  change  the  quota 
system  in  any  way.  It  does  not  make 
any  permanent  changes,  in  principle  or 
otherwise,  in  our  immigration  laws.  It 
preterves  all  of  the  screening  devices  we 
have  so  carefully  built  up  over  so  long  a 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  complicating  this  prob- 
lem of  the  displaced  persona  in  connec- 
tion with  our  immigration  laws,  and 
maklni  It  vitally  necesaary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  relieve  the  im- 
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possible  situation  that  confronts  us.  is 
the  Executive  order  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  December.  In  carrying  out 
that  Presidential  order  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department 
assigned  to  the  displaced  persons  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  quotas  of  the  various 
countries  from  which  these  displaced 
persons  come.  This  allows  only  10  per- 
cent of  present  quotas  for  the  regular 
visa  applicants,  therefore,  very  few  reg- 
ular visa  applicants  can  come  in.  Since 
the  greater  part  of  our  European  emi- 
grants today  consist  of  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  naturalized  American  clt.zens 
already  here,  the  President's  order  pre- 
vents families  from  becoming  reunited, 
thus  working  a  hardship  up)on  many 
American  citizens.  The  President's  order 
upset  the  regular  established  procedure 
for  issuing  visas,  a  procedure  that  had 
been  in  efifect  for  over  20  years.  Under 
that  procedure  all  persons  applying  for 
visas  were  listed  and  the  quota  filled 
from  that  lis*,  the  names  taken  In  the 
order  of  a^       atlon. 

The  passiL, .  of  the  Stratton  bill  would 
do  away  with  or  replace  the  Executive 
order  that  now  operates.  If  H.  R.  2910 
becomes  law,  there  would  be  no  further 
need  of  the  Executive  order,  because 
100.000  of  these  displaced  persons  would 
come  in  each  year  for  4  years  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  and  In  that  way.  the 
entire  quota  would  asaln  be  available  for 
regular  visa  Immigrants. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
favorable  action  on  H.  R  2910  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
to  us  of  taking  care  of  these  people. 

Second.  It  will  give  the  unfortunate 
people  themselves  a  chance  to  stnrt  life 
anew  and  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Third.  It  will  bring  Into  this  country 
the  kind  of  people,  by  and  large,  that  we 
need  as  cltliens— people  having  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  and  desir- 
able In  a  democracy. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  we  shall  as- 
sume only  our  fair  share  of  the  burden 
and  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
the  Allied  Nations  In  connection  with 
these  displaced  persons. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  very  careful 
screening,  and  preserves  the  Immigra- 
tion standards  contained  In  our  regular 
quota  laws. 

Sixth.  It  Is  the  just,  the  humane,  the 
Christian,  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Alton  (HI.)  Eve- 
ning Telegraph  of  June  1,  1947. 
TBI  iraATTON  anj. 

Zlllnola  can  taka  prlda  In  the  knowledga 
that  one  of  her  Congrassmen  has  aasumad 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  do  something 
about  tha  displaced  parsons  of  Europe.  Re- 
publican Oongrassman-at*Liarge  William 
Stratton,  author  of  the  bill  to  admit  400,000 
of  the  homaleti  and  suffering  refugaat  of 
Burope,  is  couragtoutly  bucking  a  dismay- 
ing combination  of  apathy,  provlnolalUm. 
and  xenophobia. 

Oppocltion  to  llr.  tnunoN'a  bill  oonalita 
mainly  of  the  same  worn-out  arguments  that 
tutve  always  bean  marabalad  against  immi- 
gration to  tha  United  8Ut«a.  Tha  faar  that 
immigrants  will  taka  Jobs  away  from  Ameri- 
cans was  being  voiced  almost  100  years  ago, 


when  many  Europeans  fled  to  this  country 
following  the  social  upheaval  that  began  in 
1848.  Tet,  the  immigrants  of  a  century  ago 
fathered  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  America;  their  contributions  to 
this  country  could  not  be  cataloged  in  leas 
than  a  thick  volume.  These  who  did  not 
achieve  eminence  helped  In  the  leas  spectac- 
ular but  useful  tasks  of  building  our  rail- 
roads, spreading  our  frontiers,  and  industrial- 
izing our  cities.  We  would,  today,  ba  a 
poorer  Nation  if  the  arguments  now  being 
put  forward  against  Mr.  Stratton's  bill  had 
prevailed  100  years  ago. 

There  are  little  more  than  a  million  of  these 
people  who  have  been  left  in  temporary 
camps  by  the  dislocations  of  Hitler's  war. 
Many  other  nations  are  ready  to  take  their 
share  If  America  wUl  lead  the  way.  Our  im- 
migration quota  act  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  154.000  persons  annually  to  this  coun- 
try, but  In  the  past  10  years  only  294.S30  hava 
come  In  under  the  quota  provisions,  leas  than 
one-flfth  the  conservative  figure  aet  by 
Congress. 

Rather  than  flood  the  country  with  Immi- 
grants. Mr.  Sthatton's  bUl  would  give  entry 
to  less  than  half  the  number  entitled  to  re- 
ceive It  under  the  quota  system.  The  bUl 
would  retain  the  present  requirements  for 
immigration,  and  would  bar  those  who  fall 
to  meet  the  physical  and  mental  health 
standards  that  have  always  been  used. 

Opp<36ltion  to  the  bill  Is  formidable,  but 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  virtually  every  major 
church  organization  in  tha  Nation.  Mr. 
Stratton,  himself,  sums  up  an  eloquent  plaa 
for  Its  enactment :  "Granting  refuca  to  tha 
displaced  will  ba  a  reafBrmatlon  of  a  great 
and  ncible  American  tradition.  This  country, 
which  was  founded  and  buUt  by  lmml(;ranta, 
win  remain  as  a  symbol  of  Ita  early  bagln- 
ninga—an  aaylum  for  tha  oppraBaed." 


Cttusei  of  the  Hifh  Cost  of  LiTinf 
SXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAsaACKVsnra 
IN  THK  8INATI  QF  THE  UNITED  BTATIB 

Tuesday,  June  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Ed- 
son  B  Smith,  financial  writer  of  the  Bds- 
ton  Herald,  on  some  of  the  factors  which 
cause  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  think  the  article  can  appro- 
priately be  read  In  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  wool  bill,  which 
I  understand  is  soon  to  come  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

soaoN  a.  sanrx  sAra 

Tha  wortt  ofTendan  In  tha  price  rise  hava 
bean  agricultural  products.  In  considerable 
dagraa  tha  rise  In  prloaa  of  farm  product* 
has  bean  oausad  by  Oovernment  buying, 
■van  thia  spring  tha  Government  has  baan 
buyinft  potatoes  and  eggs,  not  becauaa  the 
Oovarnment  has  any  use  for  potatoes  and 
•fgi.  iDut  merely  to  keep  up  tha  price. 

■vary  housewife  in  America  it  interaatad 
la  tha  high  price  of  food.  Tha  number  of 
persons  who  know  or  cara  what  a  steam  hollar 
or  a  (ralght  car  coats  li  ralatlvaly  limited.  To 
talk  about  buslnaaa  concerns  being  rrspon- 
t^ble  lor  the  bigb  coat  of  living  wben  tha 
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the  eplrlt  of  a  gag.  one  Andy 
,  Lda.  Okla..  plain  American  cltl- 
"Matlonal  be  kind  to  tax- 
June  8  to  14."     But.  as  A.  C. 
Paula  agriculturalist   and 
the  California  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
out,  It  Is  far  from  a  Joke.    In 
declares,  with  ample  sup- 
unleas  all  agencies  of  govern- 
edkately  begin  reducing  their  de- 
Lhe  taxpayers  of  the  country,  we 
to  be  sunk.     However,  the  evl- 
tpe  other  way  as  to  the  trend  In 
expendltiues.    From  every  bu- 
i,  whether  Federal,  SUte,  or 
la  the  same.    More  and  still 
n'ust  be  wnmg  from  the  Incomes 
to  support  the  exUavagant  and 
tasls  upon  which  these  agencies 
fd  their  expenditure*.     Presl- 
has  let  It  be  known  that  he 
veto  the  $4,000,000,000   slash 
Income  tax.    Governor  Warren 
he  will  algn  the  record-break- 
,000     State     budget.     Alameda 
and  employees  are  demand- 
pareent  Increaaes  In  salaries. 
rces  of  Oakland  are  marahal- 
for  a  35  percent  increase  in 
same  story  all  down  the  line, 
point  out.  taxes  in  California 
tlian  t400e.000.000  from  the  peo- 
last  year,  or  nearly  one-third 
.000,000  revenue.    Government 
di^rlng   the    1946-47   fiscal   year   Is 
take    #50.000,000.000    from    the 
country,   or   nearly  one-fifth 
♦41,000,000,000  they  are  ex- 
s^nd  for  food  during  the  same 
w  long  can  the  people  support 
Government   expcnditiires   and 
maintam  the  free  American  way 
del  lands  the  president  of  the  Tax- 
AaBo;iation 
leen 


How  that  brings  ti*  right  down  to  tha 
theel*  of  thl*  editorial.     Who  are  the  real 
taxpayers    and  who  are  nhe  first  and  woral 
•uflcrers  (ran  the  inordinate  tax  demand* 
by   Government?     Why.   the   anawer   1*   a* 
plain  as  the  ink  on  the  bUl*  for  the  cost 
of  living — the  people  at  large  are  the  first 
and  the  worst  sufferers  from  the  tax  burden. 
Many  people  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  this 
or  that  measure  Increaaing  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment or  faatenlng  a  heavy  bonded  Indebt- 
edness    upon    the    body    politic,    imagining 
that  only  the  rich,  the  binka.  the  Insurance 
companies  or   Big   Business,  so  called,  will 
have  to  pay  the  cost  thertof.    But.  they  over- 
look that  btislness  passes  along  Its  taxes  to 
the  consumer   In   Increased   prices,  so  that 
In    the    end    the    general    public    pays   the 
piper — hence  our  preaenn  exorbitant  co*t  of 
living.     Labor  unlona  have  a  slogan;    •"We 
vote  for  all  bond  tsaues — they  make  Jobs  for 
labor."     This  cynical   atutude   is   matched 
by  the  slogan  of  the  lalor  leaders,  who  say 
that   every   advance   to   the   cost   of   living 
must  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  increase 
In   pay   for   labor.     They   are.   however,   no 
different  from  the  Jurl*ts,  who  Bay  that  hlgh- 
clas*  attorney*  are  now  earning  tasoOO  to 
»35.000  a  year,  whereas  fl5.00o  used  to  b* 
considered   good,    so   oms   salaries    must    be 
upped    to   somewhere    near    comparable    to 
the  earnings  of  the  leaders  in  private  practice. 
The  answer  Is  that  wi«  m\ist  become  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  thut  everyone  Is  paying 
taxes.    There  is  no  plac4  for  Government  to 
obuin  the  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation 
save  from  the  pocket*  of  the  people.    If  the 
wage-earner   became  ccnscioua  of  the  fact 
that  every  time  Govert.ment  coat*  increase 
the  buying  power  of  hlH  pay  check  become* 
smaller.   It   would   not   be   long   before   the 
pendulum  would  swing  the  other  way.    The 
budget-making  period  Is  now  drawing  cloee 
for  local   governmental   agende*.     The  de^ 
mands  upon  them  are  going  to  be  beyond 
all  prevlo\is  records.     Cket  behind  your  ofll- 
ciala  to  fight  off  these  demands. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  coMMiccncoT 
IN  THS  HODSS  OF  lUEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  In  the  Appendix  my  state- 
ment concerning  H.  R.  1: 

In  vetoing  H.  R.  1.  oUllng  for  reduction  In 
Individual  Income  taxea.  the  President  has 
over-ridden  tlM  substantial  majority  of  tha 
House  made  up  of  Members  of  both  parties 
and  has  also  failed  to  respond  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  Is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  "Time  is  of 
the  essence."  We  have  seen  it  in  operation 
twice  within  the  past  few  days.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderscm  said  It  was  not  th* 
time  to  decontrol  sugar  for  the  housewives, 
but  did  so  4  days  later.  The  Prealdent  says  it 
Is  the  wrong  time  for  tax  reduction.  He  wUl 
change  his  mind  next  year  undoubtedly.  Ha 
slso  says  that  with  ttie  present  huge  pub- 
lie  debt  tax  reduction  Is  not  In  order.  If  ws 
must  wait  untU  the  country  is  out  of  debt, 
many  of  us  will  never  see  tax-reduction  day. 
A*  stated  In  today's  editorial  of  the  New  Totk 
Times.  "Perhaps  the  4)est  way  to  sum  up  tOm 
President  s  veto  meaeage  would  be  to  say 
that  he  has  taken  the  wrong  course,  for  tha  | 
wrong  reasons." 
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Canada:  Alaska  Highway,  which  co*t  United 
States  1138,312,166,  tiu-ned  over  to  Canoda 
April  1.  1046. 

Csechoelovakla :  Export-Import  Bank 
credit*  of  122,000,000  and  surplus  property 
credit  of  $9,304,604.  Also  benefited  from 
UNRRA. 

Denmark:  E.Kport-Import  Bank  credit  of 
$20,000,000,  plus  nearly  $20,000,000  in  surplus 
property  credits. 

SHIPS  rOK  rXANCB 

Finland:  Export-Import  Bank  credit*  ag- 
gregating $77,500,000.  plus  $15,000,000  credit 
for  purchase  of  siirplus  property.  Also  bene- 
fited from  UNRRA. 

Prance:  Export-Import  Bank  credits 
amounting  to  $1,200,000,000,  plus  $720,000,000 
surplus  property  credit,  and  additional  credit 
for  purchase  of  75  Liberty  ships.  Many  fixed 
war  installations  transferred. 

Oreat  Britain :  Loan  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress of  $3,750,000,000,  plus  $650,000,000  credit 
for  surplus  property  and  lend-lease  settle- 
ment. Approximately  800  fixed  war  Instal- 
lations transferred. 

Greece:  To  get  $250,000,000  economic  and 
military  assistanoe  imder  special  Greek-Turk- 
ish aid  program,  plus  share  In  post-UNRRA 
$350,000,000  relief  program.  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  $25,000,000,  surplus  property 
credit  of  $45,000,000  and  another  $45,000,000 
credit  for  purchase  of  ships  have  been  made 
available.  Lend-lease  aid  amounted  to  $75,- 
000,000  as  of  liut  June  30.  Also  benefited 
from  UNRRA. 

DIRECT  ATO  rOX  ITALY 

Iceland:  27  fixed  war  Installations,  costing 
$65,000,000,  Including  3  airfields,  transferred 
as  of  last  June  30. 

Italy:  Received  $140,000,000  in  direct  re- 
lief administered  by  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration. Exp>ort-Import  Bank  loan* 
and  earmarked  credits  aggregate  $130,000,000. 
Surplus  property  credit  of  $10,000,000  avail- 
able. Total  of  $258,000,000  credited  to  Italy 
for  lira  used  by  American  troops  In  Italy 
under  special  financial  agreement.  To  share 
In  new  $3^0.000,000  relief  program. 

Netherlands:  EScport-Import  Bank  credits 
aggregate  $263,000,000  plus  $20,000,000  sur- 
plus property  credit.  Lend-lease  shipments 
from  VJ-day  to  last  June  30  amoimted  to 
$50,000,000.  Eighty-four  fixed  war  Instal- 
lations,   valued    at    $44,384,624.    transferred. 

New  Zealand:  6iu"plus  property  credit  of 
$5.500,0C0.  Twenty-two  war  Installations, 
costing  $207,069  transferred. 

Norway:  $50,000,000  Export-Import  Bank 
credit.  More  than  $6,500,000  In  lend-lease 
supplies  shipped  since  VJ-day. 

Poland:  Export-Import  Bank  credit  of 
$40,000,000  plus  $50,000,000  surplus  prop- 
erty credit.  Benefited  from  UNRRA.  May 
sh&re  in  $350,000,000  relief  program. 

Portugal:  War  Department  and  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  have  trained 
Portuguese  personnel  in  weather-observa- 
tion technlqiies,  operation  of  communica- 
tion* equipment  and  other  air  navigational 
aids.  Airports  in  Azores  returned  to  Por- 
tuguese control. 

LEND-LEASC    FOR    SOVIET 

Spain:  Air  strips  In  Spanish  West  African 
colony  of  Rio  de  Oro,  built  under  1945  agree- 
ment, transferred  to  Spain  at  price  of  $136,- 
697,  which  was  66  percent  of  declared  cost. 

Soviet  Union:  Approximately  $250,000,000 
In  pipe  line  lend-lease  supplies,  to  be  paid 
for  in  22  annual  Installments  begiiuiing  in 
1934.     Benefited  from  UNRRA. 

Yugoslavia:  Received  much  help  through 
UNRRA. 

Burma:  Has  received  approximately  $11,- 
000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  transportation 
equipment. 

Egypt:  Airport  built  near  Cairo  during 
the  war  transferred  to  Egypt  as  part  of 
$11,800,000  surplus  property  deal. 


More  than  $90,000  In  educational 


Ethiopia:  $3,000,000.  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  $1,000,000  surplus  property  credit*.  Ben- 
efited from  UNRRA. 

India:  To  retain  more  than  $50,000,000  of 
proceeds  from  sale  of  supltis  war  property 
in  India.  Many  war  installations,  including 
62  airports,  transferred. 

Iran:  $25,000,000  surplus-property  credit; 
is  negotiating  for  another  $30,000,000.  Lend- 
lease  aid  in  1946  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
nearly  $5,000,000.  Many  war  installations 
transferred. 

"rHZ    TURKISR    LOAN 

Iraq:  Approximately  $41,000  in  educational 
aid. 

Lebanon : 
aid. 

Liberia:  United  States  building  $20,000,000 
airport  at  Monrovia,  and  operating  5-year 
sanitation  program  involving  expenditure  of 
$200,000  a  year. 

Syria:  More  than  $10,000  in  educational 
aid. 

Saudi  Arabia:  $10,000,000  Export-Import 
Bank  loan,  plus  $2,000,000  surplus-property 
credit.    Airbase  at  Dhahran  transferred. 

Turkey:  To  get  $150,000,000  from  $400,000,- 
000  Greek-Turkish  lid  program.  Has  been 
granted  previously  $40,000,000  Export-Import 
Bank  credit,  plus  $10,000,000  surplus -property 
credit  and  additional  $5,000,000  credit  f<» 
purchase  of  ship*.  Educational  aid  amoxuts 
to  $65,000. 

Yemen:  $1,000,000  surplus-property  credit. 

China:  Export-Import  Bank  credits  total 
$82,793,750  so  far.  Lend-lease  aid  after  Vj- 
day  amounted  to  about  $700,000,000.  Surplus 
property  costing  originally  about  $900,000,000 
sold  to  China  for  $210,000,000,  under  com- 
plicated payment  formula.  Big  beneficiary 
under  UNRRA.  To  share  in  new  $350,000,000 
relief  program. 

Philippine  Republic:  Special  aid  author- 
ized by  Congress  amounts  to  $695,000,000,  in- 
cluding $400,000,000  to  pay  private  war  dam- 
age claims. 

Austria:  War  Department  has  shipped 
about  $60,000,000  worth  of  civilian  supplies 
to  Austria.  Export-Import  Bank  granted 
$1,000,000  loan.  Surplus-property  credits 
amount  to  $2,000,000.  Benefited  also  from 
UNRRA. 

Germany:  War  Department  has  furnished 
more  than  $400,000,000  worth  of  civilian  sup- 
plies. 

Hungary:  Has  used  half  of  £30,000,000  sur- 
plus property  credit;  remainder  suspended 
last  week  following  pro-Communist  govern- 
ment changes.  Pate  of  $7,000,000  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit  uncertain.  Benefited 
from  UNRRA. 

Japan:  War  Department  ha*  provided 
$267,000,000  worth  of  civilian  supplies. 

Korea:  More  than  $37,000,000  in  civilian 
supplies  shipped  by  War  Department  through 
March.  Army  is  handling  $25,000,000  surplus 
property  credit.    Benefited  from  UNRRA. 

Arjgentina:  $193,000  Export-Import  Bank 
credit  extended  to  Argentine  firm  for  pur- 
chase of  harbor  barges  here.  United  States 
expendltiues  on  cultural  and  technical  co- 
operation amount  to  about  $104,000  for  1946 
and  1947  fiscal  years. 

Bolivia:  Cultural  and  technical  projects, 
$245,000. 

Brazil:  Export-Import  Bank  credits  of 
$70,000,000.  Ciiltural  and  technical  projects 
amount  to  $680,000.  Several  air  bases  trans- 
ferred to  Brazilian  control. 

Chile:  Export-Import  Bank  credits.  $42.- 
000. COO;  cultural  and  technical  projects, 
$195,000. 

Colombia:  $517,800  Export-Import  Bank 
credit.  Cultural  and  technical  project*. 
$342,000. 

Costa  Rica:  Approximately  $1,300,000 
spent  for  building  parts  of  Inter-American 
Highway  m  Costa  Rica.  Cultural  and  techni- 
cal projects,  $240,000. 

Cuba:  Culttiral  and  technical  projects, 
$190,000. 


Dominican  Republic :  CtUtural  and  taetmU 
cal  projects,  $75,000. 

CREDITS  rOR  MEXICO 

E{;uador:  E.\port-Import  Bank  credit  of 
$1,000,000.  CtUtural  and  technical  projecta, 
$288,000.  Amerlcan-buUt  air  base  at  Salinas 
and  military  base  in  Galapagos  ttuned  over 
to  Ecuador. 

El  Salvador:  $167,500  spent  on  btillding 
parts  of  Inter-American  Highway  in  El  Salva- 
dor; $160,000  on  ctiltural  and  technical 
project*. 

Guatemala:  Inter-American  Highway  ex- 
penditures, $232,700;  cultural  and  technical 
projects.  $425,000. 

HiUti:  Cultural  and  technical  projecta, 
$83,000. 

Honduras:  Inter-American  Highway  ex- 
penditures, $354,500;  cultural  and  technical 
projects,  $53,000  naval  base.  Puerto  CastUla. 
turned  over  with  American-built  Installa- 
tions. 

Mexico:  Export- Import  Bank  credit*  total 
$87,000,000,  including  $50,000,000  authorized 
during  recent  visit  of  President  Aleman, 
which  also  resulted  in  $50,000,000  currency 
stabilization  agreement.  More  than  $574,000 
spent  on  cultural  and  technical  projects. 

OTRIS   OtTTLAT* 

Nicaragtta:  Inter-American  Highway  and 
Rama  Road  expenditures  $1,250,0C0;  cultural 
and  technical  projects,  $180,000. 

Panama:  Inter-American  Highway  ex- 
penditures, $13,000;  cultural  and  technical 
projects,  $34,000.  Ninety-eight  defense  site* 
returned  to  Panama. 

Paraguay:  Cultural  and  technical  projects. 
$38,000. 

Peru:  Export-Import  Bank  loan.  $450,000; 
cultural  and  technical  projects.  $470^)00. 
Air  base  at  Talara,  costing  $2,000,000,  turned 
over  to  Peru. 

Uruguay:  Surplus  property  credit,  $666,666; 
sultural  and  technical  projects,  $67,000. 

Venezuela:  Cultural  and  technical  projects. 
$144,000. 

The  United  States  also  is  contributing  to 
cooperative  health  and  sanitation  projects 
in  many  Latin -American  countries  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  with  figures  on  expendittires  not 
broken  down  for  the  3-year  period  covered 
in  this  survey. 


Our  Seaf  oinf  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  obstacles  that  beset  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  world-wide  compe- 
tition, and  I  am  including  a  timely  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
which  well  describes  part  of  the  diflBcul- 
ties: 

OtTR   SXAGOING    FtTTUBB 

Perhaps  the  above  caption  should  be,  "Have 
we  a  seagoing  future?" 

..The  latest  of  the  Nation's  shipping  strikes 
began  yesterday,  with  heads  of  five  maritime 
unions  ordering  about  20,000  of  their  men 
to  park  oiuthe  ships  until  ordered  off  by  the 
owners,  bo  that  the  affair  could  be  called  a 
lock-out. 

What  started  this  tie-up.  expected  to  af- 
fect about  1,100  vessels,  was  the  expiration 
yesterday  of  three  of  the  unions'  contracts 
with  the  ship  owners,  plus  the  unions'  desire 
for  a  40-hour  week  as  against  the  present  48, 
welfare  funds,  severance  pay.  longer  vaca- 
tions, and  15-  to  20-percent  wage  increases. 
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attempt  to  predict  when  this 
MCDHd  merchaht  marine  tie-up  In  lew  than 
8  inontlia  wV$  ccsne  unaerambled.  What 
•bout  is  the  long-range  ef- 
fect, theee  things  will  have  on  the  United 
Sucea  wm  a  nat  ion  with  a  lot  at  freight  ehipe 
car-ying  their  fair  share  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce. 

€>ur  boys  ar^t  paid  pauper  wages,  for  all 
the  Telling  the  r  union  leaders  do.  Here  Is  a 
table  of  comparatlTe  monthly  wages  for  able 
•sanen  and  cilef  cooks  on  the  Teasels  of 
various  natloni ,  reoently  issued  by  the  Na- 
tlo^tal  Federati  >n  of  American  Shipping: 
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to  be  next  to  no  prospect  that 
conaent  to  wage  reductions. 
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Tuest  ay,  June  17,  1947 


BROWN.    Mr.    Speaker. 

after  midnight  yesterday 

of  maritime  workel^ 

As  a  result,  shipping  In 

ports  is  practically  at  a 


b  >tween  the  seamen  and  the 

the  ships  involve  wages. 

vacations,  and  similar 

his  time  I  do  not  care  to 

the  relative  merits  of 

but  I  do  feel  It  incum- 

o  urge  that  the  parties  In- 

their  differences  promptly. 


or  that  they  continue  t?  operate  the  ships 
pending  a  settlement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have 
learned  in  recent  months  that  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine,  because  of  Its 
high  cost  of  operation,  is  dependent  upon 
governmental  aid  and  protection  for  Its 
continued  success.  Our  Government 
has  spent  many  millions  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollars  during  the  past  decade 
to  build  this  American  merchant  marine. 
This  aid  has  been  of  assistance  not  only 
to  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  ships 
but  also  to  the  men  who  sail  these  ships. 
It  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  both  of 
these  groups  after  seeking  governmental 
aid  should  destroy  the  results  of  that 
assistance  through  another  prolonged 
maritime  strike,  and  In  my  opinion  the 
result  of  this  strike  would  be  to  nullify 
to  a  large  extent  the  assistance  furnished 
by  the  Government  at  such  high  cost. 

Accordingly  I  feel  that  unless  the 
operators  and  the  seafarers  reconcile 
their  differences,  promptly  they  must  ex- 
pect to  experience  dlfflculty  in  their 
future  requests  for  continued  and  in- 
creased governmental  assistance. 


Is  tkc  State  Department,  Like  tfie  Com- 
■ranists,  Allerfk  to  Free  Newt  Cot- 
crage? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


or  N 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  R 


ATTVKI 


Monday.  June  16. 1947 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  the  Commimists  alibied  their  oppo- 
sition to  free  news  coverage  with  the 
claim  that  American  news  reporting  was 
Uaaed  and  distorted.  Recent  actions  of 
the  State  Department  might  Indicate 
that  they  hold  views  not  unlike  the 
Russians  in  this  respc^ct. 

The  Klplinger  Washington  Letter  of 
June  14  re\'eals  some  Information  about 
secret  seminars  being  held  by  the  State 
Department  from  which  all  news  re- 
porters are  carefully  excluded. 

However,  the  most  complete  expoe^  of 
this  secret  indoctrination  was  carried  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9.  as 
follows: 

Pm  OM  A  Bados.  Taks  Vow  or  Bnjwca— Lbasn 
Cub  PoanoM  Poucr — To  SrasAO  "Ijcvobma- 
noM."  Bian  Daramoarr  SHtrrs  Our  Pus. 
Talks  to  Club,  CBxncH  Polk 

(By  Vermont  BoyalV) 
WASHiNOToif.— The   State  Oapartment    Is 
unlimberlng  Its  biggest  propaganda  guns  In 
support  of  lu  foreign  policy. 

The  dlplomata  are  holding  a  series  at  "off 
tba  laeord."  unpariMMasd  conferences  In 
Waahtngton  and  alMwlata  atwut  the  coun- 
try, with  reprassntativo  of  women's  clubs, 
church  groups,  fraternal  crganlsations.  and 
Independent  voters'  laagttea.  In  these  ses- 
akms.  top  oOclals  of  tlia  Hata  Department 
have  set  out  to  sell  the  Tkvaan  "Stop  Rus- 
sia" Doctrine  and  gather  aid  for  other  phases 
of  ttaa  admlnletraU<m'a  tctal^  program. 

A  direct  appeal  ts  betng  mada  to  these 
organisation  repreeenta  ".ives  to  go  home  and 
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foreign  problems.  It  Is  being  handled  by 
the  Division  of  Public  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Rtissell. 

This  Division  has  set  up  a  series  of  com- 
mittees, each  headed  by  a  State  Department 
official,  to  deal  directly  with  the  various  pri- 
vate organizations.  One  offlcUl  handles 
women's  groups,  another  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, another  church  societies,  still  an- 
other fraternal  organizations,  and  so  on. 

SBCBITABT     MARSHAJLL'S    EXPLAMATION 

Explaining  the  meetings,  SecreUry  Mar- 
shall told  delegates  the  purpose  was  to  give 
out  "accurate  and  timely  Information"  re- 
garding foreign  affairs. 

"I  hope  these  meetings  will  result  In  sub- 
sequent programs,"  the  Secretary  said, 
"which  wUl  explain  to  a  far  wider  audience 
the  complexities  of  charting  the  Nation's 
course  In  world  affairs." 

Apparently,  great  effort  was  made  to  give 
the  meetings  an  air  of  importance  and  the 
delegates  a  feeling  of  being  on  the  Inside. 
Admission  was  by  special  invitation  only, 
and  each  delegate  was  issued  a  badge  and 
an  Identification  card.  These  were  care- 
ftilly  checked. 

Althotigh  all  the  speeches  seemed  to  re- 
peat recent  public  statements  of  Secretary 
Marshall  and  other  top  officials,  with  little 
new  added,  the  delegates  were  warned  that 
all  discussions  were  off  the  record. 

Delegates  reported  moei  of  the  emphasis 
In  the  conference  discussions  was  placed  on 
the  so-called  Truman  doctrine  and  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  use  its  economic 
resources  abroad.  The  delegates  were  told 
that  no  one.  not  even  President  Truman, 
could  say  yet  that  the  need  for  United  States 
financial  assistance  abroad  is  over. 

One  speaker  appealed  for  assistance  In  the 
State  Department's  information  program. 
The  Department,  he  said,  needs  to  distribute 
a  greater  quantity  of  concise  and  simple  ex- 
planations of  foreign  policy  and  the  State 
Department's  prc^ram.  In  addition,  he  said 
the  Department  would  like  to  get  together 
the  best  editorial  opinion  on  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  and  see  that  It  is 
widely  distributed.  The  Department,  he 
added,  is  at  present  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  ftinds. 

A  wide  range  of  organizations  was  Included 
In  the  conference  guest  list.  Here  are  a  few: 
The  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Southern 
Coimcll  on  International  Relations,  B'nal 
B'rith.  American  Priends  Service  Committee, 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Community  Discussion  Coun- 
cU,  National  Conference  of  Christians  snd 
Jews,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
Southern  Baptist  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
Junior  Leafrues  of  America.  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Olrl  ScouU. 


The  Late  Honorable  Fred  Bradlej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude a  resolution  received  from  the 
Oyster  Institute  of  North  America  pay- 
Inf  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  Fred 
Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

Whereas  Almighty  God  has  taken  from  his 
work  the  Honorable  Pred  Bradley.  Congress- 
man from  Michigan,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Pisherles;  and 


Whereas  Congressman  Bradley,  through- 
out his  long  career  in  Congress,  has  loyally 
served  the  best  interests  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tries and  the  Nation;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Ta&t  we  of  the  National  SheH- 
flsheries  Association  and  the  Oyster  Growers 
and  Dealers  Association  of  North  America,  m 
convention  assembled,  hereby  record  our  deep 
sense  of  loss  in  his  untimely  death,  and  ex- 
tend our  profound  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  colleagues. 


Naval  Air  Transport  Senrice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AJUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  Congress  is  making  tre- 
mendous cuts  in  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
we  will  seriously  affect  the  future  de- 
fense of  our  country  if  we  eliminate  some 
essential  functions  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  Is  one 
of  those  functions  which  should  be  main- 
tained as  an  effective  operation.  If  we 
could  be  positive  that  there  would  be  no 
future  wars,  this  service  might  be  dis- 
continued without  fear.  However,  we 
have  no  such  assurance,  and  all  indica- 
tions are  to  the  effect  that  we  might  soon 
be  faced  with  an  emergency  greater  than 
the  last  war.  The  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  proved  to  be  of  unlimited  value 
throughout  World  War  IT. 

At  the  present  time  some  5,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  carrying  on  a  skele- 
ton service.  During  the  war  a  world-wide 
service  was  operated  by  some  50,000  offi- 
cers and  men.  This  small  group  that  is 
retained  in  NATS  is  the  essential  experts 
and  administrative  personnel  required  to 
keep  this  organization  intact.  They  carry 
on  the  basic  operations  of  this  service. 
To  further  reduce  the  personnel  of  this 
agency  would  seriously  cripple  the  entire 
organization.  To  eliminate  or  lessen  the 
present  operating  efficiency  of  NATS 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  a  quick  mobili- 
zation in  the  event  of  war.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  war  without  the 
Naval  Transport  Service.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary arm  of  our  national  defense.  It  is 
Just  as  important  for  the  Navy  to  have  a 
transport  service  as  it  is  for  the  Army  to 
have  its  ATC. 

The  expeditious  handling  of  manpower 
and  highly  critical  material  was  a  pri- 
mary fa3t  in  winning  World  War  H. 
NATS  will  be  of  even  greater  Importance 
in  the  next  war. 

During  the  last  war  we  had  3,000,000 
men  in  the  Navy.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  10  percent  of  the  entire  Navy  per- 
sonnel was  in  transit.  In  other  words, 
we  had  300,000  men  who  were  not  being 
used  because  they  were  being  moved  from 
one  place  tc  the  other.  By  the  use  of  the 
air-transport  service  this  number  could 
have  been  reduced  to  probably  one-tenth 
of  that  amount.  Then,  too  many  of 
these  men  were  spares,  which  were  sorely 
needed  at  critical  points.    The  NATS 


made  it  possible  to  transfer  highly 
trained  personnel  from  one  point  to 
another  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

It  will  be  of  greater  importance  In 
future  wars  to  minimize  the  loss  of  man- 
power, especially  technical  and  expert 
personnel,  and  the  only  way  we  can  bring 
about  such  a  saving  would  be  through  the 
use  of  a  service  similar  to  that  rendered 
by  NATS. 

•  Not  only  Is  It  Important  to  save  In 
manpower,  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
hasten  aviation  spares  and  parts  to  crit- 
ical areas.  In  the  recent  war  NATS 
made  It  possible  to  repair  damaged 
equipment  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Sur- 
face transportation  is  often  too  slow  for 
supply  purposes,  especially  in  handling 
highly  critical  replacements. 

A  nucleus  of  transport  organization  in 
time  of  peace  will  insure  the  continued 
operation  of  this  service  during  time  of 
war.  We  must  familiarize  the  pilots 
with  the  routes,  procedures,  weather,  and 
so  forth.  A  trained  operating  organiza- 
tion cannot  be  gathered  together  over 
night.  For  a  safe  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  NATS  for  the  Navy,  it  is  essential 
that  we  keep  intact  the  present  minimum 
organization,  whicli  Is  now  carrying  on 
for  NATS. 

NATS  will  insure  a  continued  familiar- 
ization with  flight-control  and  space- 
control  procedures,  and  hence  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  result  for  future 
emergency  with  less  expense  of  men  and 
materials. 

We  cannot  expect  to  start  from  zero 
again.  We  will  not  have  8  breathing 
spell  if  another  war  should  start.  Not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintain- 
ing this  operation  for  emergency's  sake 
would  It  be  worthwhile  to  want  this 
organization  at  its  present  operating 
minimum,  but  it  is  important  for  safety's 
sake  to  keep  this  compact,  trained  group 
intact. 

Tlie  history  of  NATS  Indicates  the 
safety  record  became  more  desirable  with 
the  development  and  the  training  of  the 
personnel  of  the  organization. 

During  the  first  year  of  NATS,  there 
were  25.0  passenger  fatalities  for  100.- 
000.000  passenger-miles  compared  with 
1.7  for  the  same  number  of  passenger- 
miles  for  commercial  air  lines. 

Tlie  safety  record  of  NATS  improved 
untU  1946  it  was  1.8  for  NATS  and  1.6 
for  commercial.  Experience  and  famil- 
iarization with  operations  brought  about 
this  fine  safety  record. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Navy  will  realize  the  great  value  of 
NATS  in  the  defense  of  our  country  and 
will  maintain  this  organization  as  a 
strong  and  healthy  operation. 


A  Well-Deserved  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HAU 

or  KEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend.  It  gives  me 
personal  pleasure  and  large  satisfaction 
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urell-deserved  tribute  to  our 

Raxj>u   a.   Oamblx,   of 

County,  appearing  In  the 

!  patch,  published  at  White 

under  date  of  June  14  last. 

with    Its    appropriate 

credit  where  credit  Is  due. 

down  here  of  the  ou»';tand- 

Ral?h  Gambli  has  done  In 

to  achieve  the  end  of 

for  the  American  ^ome. 

in  full  follows: 


tousKwuEs  nuxm> 

We  conside^  tlxat  tha  houaewiTea  of  West- 
wltH  Um  iwi  «C  tlM  «SMitry. 
<NM  a  subataakiai  debt  of  gnttta*  to  Bapr*- 
■cntetlv*  lUt  rH  A.  Gamble,  of  Larchmont. 
and  we  stiggei  t  that  In  propriety  they  should 
let  aim  know  they  are  appreciative  of  what 
he  haa  done  f  n*  them. 

Orer  the  pa  it  year  the  Repreaentative  from 
New  York's  Twenty-eighth  Dlatrlct  haa  been 
studying  the  sugar  supply  and  associated 
factors  of  in  ernatlonal  distribution.  Last 
faU  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  sugar 
rationing  for  he  American  home  was  largely 
a  baag-uver  f  om  wartime.  He  mad*  hla  at- 
tinpl  then,  tut  failed. 

Then  this  « tek  he  obtained  other  Informa- 
tion. Aa  a  mi  mber  of  Influence  of  the  House 
Commlttae  on  Banking  and  Currency,  he  In- 
troduced a  t  Holutlon  on  Tuesday  to  end 
sugar  ratlooll  g  toaofar  aa  tha  American  fam- 
Uy  consumpt  on  at  home  la  coaeamcd.  It 
went  through  the  committee  orarwhelmuigly 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  found  an 
equally  prom  )t  and  Impraaalve  reaction  In 
the  Houae  at  lar^.  aa  well  aa  In  the  Senate. 
It  la  doubtf\l  if  Prealdent  Truman  would 
have  vetoed  I  ;. 

However,  t:  le  Department  of  Agrlculttire, 
aware  that  kr.  Oambls  and  hla  committee 
had  Incontro  rertible  facta  on  their  aide,  de- 
cldad  to  Juoq  '  Um  gun  and  aacure  the  credit 
for  the  aday  iMnUon.  That  waa  why  the 
anivwincemer  t  came  ao  unaxpaeMBf  from 
Sacrttary  And  erson  on  Wadnaaday  aftKBOon. 

We  doubt  tliat  any  observant  American  will 
ba  deceived  ty  Anderson's  tactica.  For  our 
part,  we  give  credit  to  Congreasman  Oaicblx 
and  wa  ballade  Westchester  housewlvea  will 
agraa  with  ui  that— pardon,  pleaaa— It 
vary  sweat  of  him. 


Veto  of  the  Tax  BiU 


EXTBfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

OF  NOBTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THS  HC  CSS  OF  RZPR2SENTATXVES 
Tueiday.  June  17.  1947 
DOUC  HTON. 
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known  to  every  Member  of 
opposed,  as  vigorously  as  I 
bill  when  It  was  reported 
Committee  and  when  it  was 
.  for  reasons  then  stated. 
went  to  the  other  bcdy  it 
so  as  to  not  become  elXec- 
1. 1947.  instead  of  January 
>rovlded  in  the  House  bilL 
imendments.  not  so  Impor- 


hU 


tant.  were  adopted  In  the  Senate.  When 
the  bill  went  to  conference  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  fixjrng  the  effective  date 
as  of  July  1  was  agreed  to.  I  considered 
the  bill  was  only  half  as  bad  as  when  It 
passed  the  House  and  then,  as  I  under- 
stood, the  estimate  of  Treasury  receipts 
for  1948.  as  well  as  1947.  had  been  raised 
above  the  January  1947  estimate  by  two 
and  one-half  or  three  billion  dollars  for 
1948. 1  signed  the  conference  report  and 
voted  for  its  adoption  In  the  Hou<e. 
Later  I  learned  that  the  Treasury  had 
not  changed  Its  estimate  of  revenue  re- 
ceipts for  1948  but  still  adhered  to  its 
January  1  estimate  and  only  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  committee  had  changed  its  1343 
estimate. 

While  the  House  has  made  consider- 
able reduction  In  the  President's  budget, 
in  the  appropriation  bills  that  have 
passed,  few  of  these  appropriation  bills 
have  t)een  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
it  now  appears  likely  that  a  part  of  the 
cuts  made  by  the  Hoxise  will  be  restored 
in  the  Senate.  It  Is.  therefore.  Impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  tell  Just  how  much 
saving  will  be  effected  when  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  all  acted  upon.  More- 
over, there  is  so  much  uncertainty  at  the 
present,  not  only  as  to  the  cuts  that  will 
be  made  In  the  President's  budget  but  as 
to  revenue  receipts  for  1948 — with  strikes 
In  many  directions  darkening  the  eco- 
nomic horizon  and  especially  the  threat 
of  a  coal  strike  after  July  1.  when  the 
Qgvemment  returns  the  mines  to  the 
operators,  with  Its  serious  economic  con- 
sequences—I have  decided  It  would  be 
safer  and  wiser  to  defer  tax  reduction 
until  we  can  see  better  what  our  appro- 
priations, our  foreign  commitments,  and 
our  revenue  receipts  are  likely  to  be.  We 
are  faced  also  with  the  possibility.  If  not 
the  probability,  that  the  Congress  will 
undertake  heavy  commitments — reach- 
ing Into  the  billions — for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation purposes  In  Europe,  as  well 
as  large  expenditures  In  fighting  com- 
munism. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  see  the 
bcftvy  load  carried  by  Pederal  taxpayers 
Bchtened  as  soon  as  It  can  be  done  upon 
a  sound  basis,  but  above  all.  we  should  be 
certain  that,  before  tax  reducUon.  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  and  its  balance 
maintained  and  at  least  a  reasonable  or 
substantial  payment  upon  the  Federal 
debt  made.  At  the  present  moment  we 
carmot  be  certain  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget  for  1948,  make  a  reasonable 
payment  on  the  debt  and  make  tbe  tax 
curs  provided  in  the  bill  which  has  beea 
vetoed. 

So,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be 
better  for  our  committee  to  go  ahead  with 
Its  study  of  the  entire  tax  problem,  as  It 
is  now  doing,  with  the  objective  of  tax 
reduction  as  far  as  feasible  and  the 
revision  of  our  present  tax  laws,  giving 
careful  study  not  only  to  changes  or 
reduction  in  individual  Income  taxes,  but 
also  corporation  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
estate  taxes,  capital  gains  taxes  and  other 
forms  or  types  of  Federal  taxes.  More- 
over, there  Is  one  other  Important  change 
In  our  present  tax  laws  that  I  feel  should 
have  special  treatment.  That  Is  the 
gross  Inequity  and  injustice  existing  be- 
tween community-property  States  and 
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longer  do  the  Government  allotment  checka 
arrive.  The  demand  is  dwindling  for  sUver 
and  turquoise  jewelry  and  fine  rugs  fashioned 
by  tbaae  men  and  women  with  crude  tools. 

In  seeking  an  education  for  bis  children, 
it  isn't  that  ihe  Navaho  is  aslclng  something 
to  which  he  la  not  entitled.  On  the  contrary, 
tha  United  States  Government  owes  the 
Mavaho  millions  of  dollars  in  unmet  treaty 
promlaaa  of  educational  facllltlea. 

Uncle  Sam  prides  himself  on  meeting 
treaty  obligations  with  other  nations.  But 
over  the  past  75  years  more  than  37,000 
Navaho  have  been  deprived  of  school  fa- 
cilities, though  In  1868  the  Government  con- 
tracted with  these  Indians  by  treaty  to  pro- 
vide a  school  and  teacher  for  every  30  chil- 
dren between  6  and  16  who  can  be  Induced  or 
compelled  to  attend  school. 

Today  there  are  twice  as  many  Navaho  boys 
and  glris  for  whom  no  educational  facilities 
are  available  aa  there  were  Navaho  pedt>le  In 
the  entire  tribe  in  1E68. 

What  have  been  the  Government's  accom- 
plishments since  the  treaty  of  18687 

By  1932  the  Navaho  Tribe  had  grown  from 
the  estimated  7.000  In  1868  to  a  i}opulatlon 
of  41.689  Of  11.741  children.  6  to  16,  there 
were  5.710  In  school. 

Uncle  Sam  bestirred  himself  to  build  50 
day  schools  in  widely  separated  sections  of 
tha  raaervation  at  a  cost  of  mUlions.  Many 
have  been  closed  for  lack  of  water,  lack  of 
teachers,  lack  of  funds,  or  because  they  were 
run  down. 

In  1048,  when  the  population  had  soared 
to  more  than  55,000  and  there  were  some 
16.500  chUdren.  6  to  16,  only  5,000  were  in 
schools. 

The  Navaho  claims  today  that  391,000  pupil- 
years  of  schools  have  been  lost  to  the  tribe, 
and  at  an  average  cost  of  $100  per  pupil  per 
year  (a  figure  too  low  for  present-day  coat 
of  education):  this  would  amount  to  more 
than  $39,000,000. 

It  Isn't  that  Navaho  boys  and  girls  don't 
want  to  go  to  school,  though  there  was  a  time 
when  that  may  have  been  the  case.  Every- 
one on  the  reservation  admits  today  the 
youngsters  are  crying  for  education.  Schools 
still  operating  In  recent  years  have  turned 
away  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  start 
of  each  school  year  for  lack  of  facilities. 
Boarding  schools  are  Jam-packed,  yet  some  of 
the  Navaho  families  may  have  to  get  their 
children  into  such  schools  this  fall  If  they  are 
to  exist  through  the  winter. 

Today  80  percent  of  the  Navahoe  ara  Illit- 
erate. Most  speak  no  Bngllsh.  There  are 
school  facilities  for  no  more  than  5,000  of 
the  31.000  or  more  school -age  children. 

Navaho  shaep.  mainstay  of  the  reservation 'a 
economy,  have  been  reduced  in  a  decade  from 
1.000.000  to  350,000.  The  per  capita  Navaho 
Income  In  1940  was  only  one-tenth  the  na- 
tional average.  Wartime  income  provided 
temporary  relief,  but  the  aituatlon  now  ia 
worse  than  ever  before. 

Tha  health  situation  Is  critical.  Venereal 
dlsaaaae  spread  like  a  plague  during  the  war. 
Tha  Navaho  tuberculosis  rate  is  14  times 
the  national  average.  Infant  mortality  is 
more  than  six  times  the  national  average. 
Hospital  and  medical  faciUtlas  ara  woefully 
Inadequate. 

The  reservation  cannot  produce  enough 
food  for  its  population,  and  other  sources  of 
Income  aren't  making  up  the  difference. 
Direct  relief  has  been  limited  to  $5  per  month 
per  person — and  Government  funds  for  that 
purpoae  ware  depleted  May  1. 

Of  course,  the  situation  In  which  the 
Navaho  finds  himself  today  actually  haa  no 
direct  relation  to  the  present  propoaed  cut 
in  Bureau  fimds. 

But  auch  a  cut  can  only  help  to  hasten 
the  cold  days  next  winter  when  many  a 
Navaho  faces  starvation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  all  the  Navaho 
troubles  on  sheep  reduction — the  program 
Initiated  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  1934  to 
aava  the  overgrazed  range  and  improve  tha 


poor  breed  of  sheep  by  slashing  by  two-thlirda 
the  sheep  population. 

But  that  struck  the  Navaho  economy  a 
blow  from  which  It  could  not  recover.  Still, 
the  range  is  so  depleted  that  nature  might 
have  killed  those  sheep  if  man  had  not 
done  so. 

Yet  the  program,  however  good  Its  inten- 
tions, obviously  has  failed  to  accomplish 
them. 

Drought  has  worked  against  the  plan. 
Water  holes  are  dry.  Wind  whips  sand  Into 
dunes  where  once  there  was  browse  for  the 
sheep.  So  now  the  Navaho  is  left  with  few 
sheep  and  little  good  range. 

Merely  adding  to  Indian  Bureau  fxmds  will 
not  necessarily  get  the  Navaho  out  of  his 
critical  situation. 

Boarding  schools  are  an  economic  neces- 
sltjt;  for  the  Navaho  must  be  educated.  More 
hospitals,  more  doctors,  and  especially  more 
field  nurses  must  be  provided  if  these  In- 
dians are  to  survive. 

Tet  even  the  money  to  make  all  of  that 
possible  likely  would  not  assure  the  Navaho 
survival  on  his  own  reservation.  James  M. 
Stewart,  reservation  superintendent,  says  de- 
velopment of  Irrigation  for  farm  projects 
and  bringing  In  small  industries  would  help. 

But  even  Stewart  admits  that  full  develop- 
ment of  reservation  resources  as  they  are 
known  today  can  enable  only  35,0C0  of  the 
tribe's  estimated  60,000  people  to  exist  above 
a  subsistence  level.  Stewart  says  the  Navaho 
mtist  be  taught  that  their  future  lies  off  the 
reservation. 


Taft-Hardey  Labor  BHI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  16, 1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Alfred  Friendly,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  15  and  16. 1947: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  16, 1947) 
LABoa-IifAHAGEacEMT's  Stakx  Df  Tatt  Bizx  It 
BtTRiXD  IN  A  Welter  or  TccHincAunxa 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Can  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  be  taken  at  ita 
face  value? 

Will  It  accomplish  ita  publicly  atated  alma, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  chal- 
lenge? Will  it  provide  equality  in  bargaining 
between  union  and  management?  Will  It 
atop  Jurisdictional  strikes,  paralyzing  nation- 
al emergencies,  union  coercion  and  Irrespon- 
sibility, imfalr  union  practices? 

Or  does  it  contain.  In  its  73  enormotialy 
complicated  pages,  provisions  which  will  un- 
wisely and  tinjustly  weaken  union  strength? 
Will  it  hamstring  the  administration  of  tha 
Wagner  Act  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
useless?  Does  It  provide  antllabor  employers 
with  all  the  ammunition  they  need  to  destroy 
iinions? 

Both  types  of  allegations  are  made.  Tha 
answer  to  the  controversy,  if  there  is  an  an- 
swer, will  not  come  from  broad,  generalized 
statements,  either  of  plo\u  aims  or  frenzied 
name  calling.  It  depends  on  a  detailed  anal- 
jtia  of  some  40  or  50  major  proviaiona  In  the 
new  bill. 

The  objectiona  to  the  bill  do  not  center  on 
Its  avowed  aims,  most  of  which  are  unim- 
peachable. They  are  directed,  rather,  to 
technical  provisions  in  the  measiire  on  proce- 
dure and  administration,  and  to  complicated 
legal  points  affecting  the  operation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  status  of  unions. 


Below  are  summarized  some,  although  by 
no  means  all,  of  the  principal  provisions 
which  give  rise  to  the  controversy.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  them  are  technical.  But  they 
are  the  heart  and  essence  of  tha  bill,  whethw 
for  good  or  evil. 

The  argiunents  against  the  bill  were  culled 
from  statements  In  Congress,  by  unions  and 
officials  of  Government,  and  private  agencies. 
They  are  presented  in  the  left-hand  column. 
The  replies  to  these  criticisms  were  obtained 
In  part  from  an  Interview  with  Gerard  V. 
ReUly,  former  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  special  counsel  to  tha 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  and  in  part  from 
official  statements  of  Senate  and  House  con- 
ference managers.  They  appear  in  the  right- 
hand  column. 

OUTLAW  STRIXXS  AWD  IMJTmCTIONS 

1.  Secondary  boycotts:  All  forms  of  sec- 
ondary boycotts  are  made  Illegal.  These  ara 
strikes,  or  refusals  to  handle  goods,  by  workers 
who  seek  to  make  an  employer,  not  their 
own,  recognize  a  union  or  grant  some  other 
concession.  In  other  words,  workers  cannot 
strike  against  employer  A  to  force  a  conces- 
sion from  employer  B,  who  deals  with  em- 
ployer A. 


Under  this  provi- 
sion, unions  could 
no  longer  refuse  to 
handle  scab  products 
or  those  made  un- 
der sweatshop  con- 
ditions. The  Clayton 
and  Norrls-LaGuar- 
dla  Acts,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  hold 
that  It  is  Uwful  for 
workers  to  refuse  to 
handle  goods,  if  the 
purpose  of  their  boy- 
cott is  to  force  the 
maker  of  those  gooda 
pay  better  wages, 
bargain  with  their 
vmion,  etc. 

This  provision 
would  upset  that 
principle.  There 
could  be  no  boycott, 
however  legitimate 
were  the  primary 
alms  of  the  boy- 
cotting union.  The 
provision  restores  the 
doctrine  of  the  fa- 
mous Bedford  Cut 
Stone  and  Duplex 
cases,  which  the  Nor- 
ris-LaGuardla  Act 
corrected.  In  the 
Duplex  case,  with 
Holmes  and  Brandels 
dissenting,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held 
that  machin- 
ists, their  union 
threatened  by  the 
low  wages  In  one 
nonunion  printing- 
machinery  plant, 
were  breaking  tha 
law  when  they  re- 
fused to  install  that 
machinery  after  it 
was  sold. 

Tha  provision  also 
rendera  u  n  1  o  n  a 
which  conduct  a  boy- 
cott subject  to  dam- 
age suits  from  any- 
one who  was  injured 
by  it.  It  may,  in- 
deed, make  the  xinion 
subject  to  triple 
damages  tinder  the 
Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  contrary  to  the 
professed    intent   of 


Under  the  Wagner 
Act,  an  employer  has 
no  option  in  the  mat- 
ter of  recognizing 
and  bargaining  with 
a  union,  but  to  ac- 
cept the  choice  of  his 
own  employees.  This 
has  resulted  in  tlia 
paradox  of  an  em- 
ployer, who  has  com- 
piled with  the  law. 
seeing  his  markeU 
shut  off  by  unions 
which  have  failed  to 
organize  his  plant. 

For  example,  sup- 
pose that  employees 
of  manufacturer  A 
vote  against  union  X. 
Members  of  that  un- 
ion, who  are  em- 
ployed by  contractor 
B,  who  handles  man- 
ufacturer A's  prod- 
ucts, refine  to  Install 
them.  To  retain  his 
market,  manufactur- 
er A  must  recognize 
union  X,  contrary  to 
his  own  employees' 
wishes  and  therefore 
contrary  to  the  law. 

It  may  be  noted 
that  State  labor  laws 
exempt  an  employer 
from  anti-injunction 
laws  when,  if  the  em- 
ployer were  unable  to 
get  an  injunction 
against  a  boycott,  ha 
would  be  forced  to 
recognize  the  boy- 
cotting union  in  vio- 
lation of  hla  em- 
ployeea'  wlahea  and 
hence  In  violation  of 
the  State  Itibot  law. 
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Act. 

exempt 

Just 


at- 

to  stop 


It  Is  an  unfair  labor 

iiTitnn«  to  force,  or  attempt  to 

,      to  pay  any  money.  In  the 

exaction,  for  set  vices  which 

led. 

Senator  Tait's 
statement  that  the 
section  Is  not  In- 
tended to  prevent  a 
union  from  seeking 
legitimate  contract 
provisions  for  the 
pxuposcs  mentioned 
In  the  opposite  col- 
umn Is  a  part  of  the 
bill's  legislative  his- 
tory. The  construc- 
tion he  placed  on 
the  Intent  of  the 
provision  Is  binding 
on  the  NLRB  and 
the  courts.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  place  a 
contrary  construc- 
tion on  it  to  prevent 
legitimate  union 
practices. 

The  purpose  and 
only  effect  of  the 
provision,  in  the 
light  of  Its  legisla- 
tive history.  Is  to 
prevent  an  employ- 
er from  being  forced 
to  pay  money  to  a 
union — In  order  to 
keep  labor  paace 
to  compenwto  men 
whom  he  has  re- 
fused to  employ  be- 
cause they  were  In 
excess  of  his  needs. 
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told 
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If  an  employer 
does  attempt  such 
provocation,  he 
could  not.  under  the 
"clean  hands"  doc- 
trine, obtsln  an  in- 
Jxmctlon  against  his 
workers  striking. 
He  himself,  mean- 
time, would  be  liable 
to  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  unfair 
labor  praetlca. 


much 
punlah- 


4.  Injunctions:  The  NLRB  may  seek  from 
a  Federal  court  an  Injunction  against  any 
person  committing  an  unfair  labor  praetlca. 
It  la  required  to  seek  an  Injunction  when 
It  finds  workers  engaged  In  a  secondary  boy- 
cott or  strikes  to  force  union  recognition  con- 
trary to  or  in  the  absence  of  an  NLRB  cer- 
tification. It  is  also  required  in  some  casea 
to  seek  an  Injtmctlon  against  Jurisdictional 
strikes. 


It  is  not  true  In 
any  real  sense  to  say 
that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  rejects  a 
House  -  sponsored 
(and  Senate -de- 
feated I  proposal  to 
give  private  employ- 
ers the  right  to  seek 
injunctions  against 
these  types  of  strikes. 
For  the  section 
forces  the  NLRB. 
whether  or  not  it 
feels  this  Is  the  right 
way  to  settle  the 
dispute,  to  apply  for 
an  injunction  once 
a  showing  Is  made 
that  such  a  strike, 
or  a  strike  campaign, 
exists. 

In  seeking  an  In- 
junction, the  NLRB 
would  not  be  acting 
In  the  traditional 
sense  of  sn  "Im- 
partial Government 
agency,"  for  it  would 
have  no  discration 
In  the  matter. 

The  effect  la  that 
the  private  employer 
would  be  more  liable 
to  get  the  Injunction 
he   desires,    when    a  An  amployer  could 

branch  of  the  Gov-  not  maka  a  phony 
ernment  aaks  for  It.  eharga.  to  tha  tffwt 
than  If  he  were  al-  that  he  was  con< 
lowed  to  apply  for  It      fronted  with  an  U- 1 

legal  strike,  hold 
of  the  water, 
anormotia  banaflt 
which  an  injunc- 
tion gives  employers, 
many  win  be  likely 
%o  aharga  that  every 
strtka  against  tham 
involvaa  a  aaeondary 
boycott  angle.  They 
need  only  ahow  thai 
"an  objoet"  —  aol 
neceaaarUy  the  prln- 
elpal  ona— of  a  strika 
la  to  apply  a  boycott. 
IT  they  can  make 
Bxich  a  showing,  tha 
NLRB  Is  obliged  to 
aeak  an  injunction. 

5.  "NaUonal  emargancy"  strikes;  If  a  dl*-** 
puts  threatens  to  cauae  a  strike  in  an  cnttr* ' 
industry,  or  substantial  part  of  It.  which 
would  endanger  the  national  health  and 
safety,  the  Attorney  General  can  obtain  an 
injunction  against  it  to  be  In  force  for  80 
days. 


The  bill  docs  pre- 
vent a  private  em- 
ployer from  going 
into  cotirt  and  mak- 
ing a  one-sided  com- 
plaint, claiming  that 
he  is  the  victim  of 
a  boycott  or  juria- 
dlctlonal  dispute  or 
other  illegal  strike, 
and  thereby  obtain- 
ing an  injunction. 

A  regional  olBcer 
of  the  NLRB  must 
first  Investigate  both 
sides  of  the  case.  He 
Is  directed  to  apply 
for  an  Injimctlon 
only  when  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  a  real 
dispute  of  this  na- 
ture exists. 

Since  the  employer ' 
would  know  from 
the  union  what  de- 
mands he  must  grant 
to  get  his  men  back 
to  work,  and  sinca 
the  NLRB  could 
ehaek  co  the  de- 
mands, there  would 
be  DO  mystery  on 
what  all  the  objec- 
Uvea    of    the    strika 


Under  this  provi- 
sion, the  court  might 
well  break  a  strike 
and  Its  orders  could 
certainly  weaken  the 
union  Involved.  But 
unlike  tha  plant 
aeixure  provision  of 
the  Bmith-ConiuJly 
Act.  there  are  no  cor- 
responding paBalcta 
or  loaaea  on  tha  aoaa- 
panias  Involvad. 

Tha  effect  of  tha 
provlaton  might  well 


There  were  no  pen*^ 
altles  or  losses  to  tha 
employer  tmder  tho 
Smith-Connally  Act. 
because  the  Govern- 
ment operated  tha 
aalaed  planta  for  tha 
interests  of  Its  own- 
ara.  and  turned  over 
the  profits  to  tbrm. 


Before   workers 
jntract  with  their 
must  be  favored 
majority  of  all  em- 
unlon-shop  con- 
become  a  union 
holding  his  Job, 
er  he  Is  employed.) 

[An  election  under 
auspices,  uu- 
a   public    elec- 
1.  Is  held  on  the 
tmises  of  the  plant 
Id  during  working 
>ius.     Under   such 
rcumstances,       90 
rcent  of  the   em- 
3yee8  vote.    There- 
re    this    provision 
3es  not  impose  sn 
idue  burden  on  the 
lion.     (In  1948,  83 
rcent    of    eligible 
rkers    cast     valid 
i>tes        In        NLRB 
:tlons.       EDTToa's 
5te.> 


lion  shop :  Even 
lop  contract,  tha 
to  dlacharga  a 
haa  ouated  from 
admit,  unleea  the 
rkar  did  not  pay 

In    la    not    daalr- 
lie  to  gtva  a  union 

irlpllnary     posrera 
ilch    may    coat    a 
>rker       hla       Job. 
lough  In  aome  la- 
kncea  workers  ara 
^palled  from  unions 
legitimate    and 
ir  reasons,  avi- 
ince     before     the 
)gree«lonal     labor 
ftmmltteee.        Indl- 
tted     that     unlona 
(re     abusing     the 
ilon    shop    prcce- 
They    ousted 
rkers      who      be- 
to  Insurgent 
ctlons;  Communist 
iders  espallad  the 
St    vlgoroua    and 
fectlve     antl-Oom- 
jnlsts.  etc. 
[  A   fsmous   case   Is 
It     In     which     a 
lion    ousted    from 
ibership  s  worker 
lo  refused  to  per- 
hlmself  by  taa- 
Intheunlonl 
^half.    In    a    court 
Unleas    there 
ere  the   protection 
this  provision,  • 
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worker  so  expelled 
from  a  union  would 
also  lose  his  Job  in 
a  union  shop  plant. 


vice.  It  would  yield 
the  union  no  more 
benefits  than  could 
be  obtained  from  an 
agreement  for  the 
company  to  check  cff 
union  dues  from  the 
wages  of  all  em- 
ployees. 

8.  Priority  of  State  laws:  Despite  permis- 
sion in  the  bill  for  the  union  shop.  State  laws 
which  forbid  this  and  other  forms  of  union 
security  shall  supersede  the  Federal  law  In 
their  Jurisdictions. 
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The  provision  does 
no  more  than  con- 
tinue the  legislative 
history  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  The  con- 
gressional commit- 
tees which  reported 
out  the  original  law 
In  1935  expressly 
stated  that  it  tol- 
erated compulsory 
membership  agree- 
ments only  to  the 
extent  that  they 
were  legal  under 
State  laws. 


Eleven  States  have 
enacted  laws  prohib- 
iting the  union  shop. 
Bills  to  this  effect 
are  pending  in  the 
legislatures  of  nine 
more.  These  laws 
are  inconsLstent  with 
the  present  Wagner 
Act,  but  their  va- 
lidity has  not  yet 
been  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  bill, 
these  State  laws 
would  be  recognized 
and  made  valid,  thus 
diluting  the  effect  of 
the  permission  In 
the  Federal  law  by 
from  one-fourth  to 
one-third,  and  even 
more  In  the  future. 

It  Is  notable  that 
the  bill  provides  that 
in  all  respects  it  shall 
supersede  conflicting 
provisions  in  State 
laws.  But  In  this 
one  Instance  there  is 
an  exception :  more 
restrictive  provisions 
relating  to  the  union 
ahop  In  State  lawa 
shsll  override  the 
Federal  law. 

9.  Discharge  "for  cause":  No  employer  need 
reinstate,  nor  pay  back  wages,  to  a  worker 
whom  he  has  fired  "for  cause." 


The  NLRB  has  held 
to  tills  policy,  pro- 
vided that  the  firing 
wss  really  for 
cause  and  not  for 
union  activity.  But 
the  way  lu  which 
this  right  has  been 
written  Into  the  new 
bill  suggaato  that  the 
employer  may  be 
able  to  practice  an- 
tiunion subterfugaa 
mora  eaally. 

The  bUl  appears 
to  aay  that  If  tha 
employer  fires  a 
worker  for  union 
activity,  but  con- 
tenda  that  the  dis- 
charge was  for  cause, 
and  Is  able  to  show 
that  the  worker  com- 
mitted some  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules,  or 
Is  sble  to  find  some 
other  charge  against 
him  —  both  things 
easy  to  do— the  dls- 
eluurgad  worker  has 
no  recourse. 

Unl<Hi  sources  feel 
that  this  provision 
nullifies  the  Wagner 
Act  protection 
against  discrimina- 
tory firings. 


The  provision 

makea  no  change  In 
existing  law.  It 
almply  makea  it 
mandatory  on  the 
NLRB  CO  continue  to 
recognlxe  bona  fide 
firlnga  for  cause.  It 
doaa  not  permit 
pretext  discharges. 

As  the  report  of 
the  House  managers 
of  the  bill  makes 
clear,  the  provision 
was  inaerted  to  pre- 
vent recurrencea  of 
a  sltuction  such  as 
that  in  the  Wyman- 
Gordon  case.  There 
a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  held  that  a 
majority  of  the 
WLRB  had  Ignored  a 
true  defense  that  a 
worker  had  been  dis- 
charged for  cause. 


10.  Severance  out  of  craft  units:  If  a  ma- 
jority of  any  true  craft  in  a  plant  votes  to 
be  represented  separately  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  NLRB  muat  certify  Its  union 
as  its  bargaining  agent. 

For   more   than   a  The  provision   re- 

decade,      the    NLRB       stores  an  NLRB   in- 


terpretation applied 
to  this  section  some 
years  ago  during  the 
chairmanship  of  J. 
Warren  Madden.  It 
abrogates  a  subse- 
quent rule  that  once 
a  determination  is 
made  regarding  the 
proper  bargaining 
unit  for  a  company, 
that  decision  holds 
forever. 

It  still  leaves  the 
NLRB  free  to  use 
other  tests  as  to  the 
appropriateness  of  a 
bargaining  unit  In 
craft  versus  plant- 
wide   controversies. 


has  busied  Itself 
with  determining, 
for  each  Individual 
case,  what  union — 
whether  craft  or 
industrial  (plant- 
wide) — Is  the  prop- 
er bargaining  agent. 
The  new  provision 
removes  much  of 
the  NLRB's  discre- 
tion. 

Whatever  the 
NLRB's  Ideas  on  how 
worker  democracy 
and  collective  bar- 
gaining are  best 
served,  any  craft 
group,  by  majority 
vote,  can  sever  itself 
out  of  a  plant-wide 
union  and  bargain 
for  Itself. 

This  Is  considered 
certain  to  upset  a 
great  number  of 
long-standing  and 
successful  bargain- 
ing relationships  in 
big  American  indus- 
tries. As  might  be 
expected,  because  of 
the  difference  in  the 
organizational  basis 
of  their  imions.  the 
AFL  favors  the  pro- 
vision for  the  most 
part  and  the  CIO 
objects  to  It  bitterly. 

11.  Free  speech :  No  expression  of  views,  ar- 
gument, or  opinion  may  be  used  aa  evidence 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  If  It  contains  no 
threat  or  premise  of  benefit. 

The  purpose  of  this  The   argument  In 


provision  Is  to  pre- 
vent an  employer's 
remarks,  providing 
they  are  not  threat- 
ening to  the  union, 
from  constituting  in 
themselves  an  un- 
fair labor  practice. 
But  its  effect  is  to 
bar  those  ramarka 
from  being  used  aa 
evidence,  showing 
motive.  In  connec- 
tion With  some  other 
unfair  labor  praetlca 
charge. 

Thus,  If  an  em- 
ployer declares  that 
he  objects  to  John 
Doe  becatue  of  his 
union  activities,  and 
next  day  fires  John 
Doe,  the  NLRB  can- 
not use  the  employ- 
er's hostile  remark 
as  evidence  of  mo- 
tive In  determining 
whether  the  firing 
was  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

This  accords  an 
employer  greater 
protection  than  he 
would  have  in  a  court 
of  law.  There,  if  a 
man  were  on  trial 
for  murder,  his  pre- 
vious expressions  of 
hostUlty  to  the  vlc- 


the  opposite  column 
Ignorea  tha  fact  that 
all  that  la  prevent- 
ed from  being  used 
aa  evidence  are 
"views,  argument  or 
opinion."  It  doea  not 
•aoluda  other  sUte- 
menta,  directions,  or 
Instructions  that  an 
employer  may  laaua. 

The  NLRB  and  tha 
eourta  may  atUl  de- 
cide—aa  la  proper — 
where  opinion  stopa 
and  where  a  reflec- 
tion of  Intent  beglna. 
A  reflection  of  in- 
tent would  be  ad- 
missible as  evidence 
in  an  tmfair  labor 
practice  case.  It  Is 
believed. 

Even  in  a  murder 
case,  an  expression 
of  political  views  or 
opinion,  however 
hostile,  would  be  in- 
admissible as  evi- 
dence. 


tlm  could  be  used  as 
part  of  a  chain  of  ev- 
idence to  demon- 
strate motive  for  the 
murder. 

OBSTACLXS  TO   TTNIOM  CVXaATION 

12.  Communist  officers:  The  NLRB  cannot 
certify  or  handle  the  case  of  any  union  tmtU 
there  Is  filed  with  It  an  affidavit  from  every 
officer  of  the  local  union,  and  of  Its  parent  or- 
ganization, certifying  that  he  Is  not  a  Com- 
munist, Communist  sympathizer,  or  sup- 
porter of  an  organization  which  believes  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
or  Illegal  means. 


The  effect  of  this 
provision  Is  that  a 
union  with  one  or 
more  Communist  of- 
ficers will  be  stopped 
from  all  operations 
until  It  can  purge 
Itself.  Desirable  as 
this  result  may  be, 
It  may  have  disas- 
trous results  on  pre- 
cisely those  unions 
which  are  fighting 
hardest  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Communist 
officers. 

W;ille  they  are  en- 
gaged In  a  factional 
fight,  trying  to  oust 
the  Communist  gang, 
the  non-Communist 
leaders  are  exposed 
to  employer  attack. 
They  cannot  carry 
on  bargaining  rela- 
tions which  would 
strengthen  them  and 
therefore  help  ac- 
complish the  very 
aim  sought  by  this 
provision. 

The  case  of  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  vigor- 
ously anti-Commu- 
nist president  of  the 
CIO  auto  workers,  la 
In  point.  Until  he 
can  get  rid  of  Com- 
munist factions  In 
his  union — a  very 
difficult  thing  to 
do — General  Motors, 
which  loaea  no  love  * 
on  htm,  oan  refuae  to 
bargain  with  him. 
thus  virtually  de- 
stroying his  iMwer  In 
the  union. 

13.  ReglstraUon  sUtementa:  Tha  MLRB 
cannot  certify  a  union,  or  handle  a  case  for 
It,  until  the  union  can  show  that  It  has  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  very  detailed 
set  of  financial  and  organisational  state- 
ments and  haa  furnished  coplea  of  them  to 
each  of  Its  members. 


One  reason  why 
a  n  1 1  -  Communists 
have  such  difficulty 
In  obtaining.  by 
democratic  methods, 
the  ouster  of  Com- 
mimlsts  is  that  the 
latter  rarely  admit 
their  affiliation  or 
beliefs.  If  they  now 
refuse  to  execute  an 
affidavit,  the  rank 
and  file  would  have 
a  clean-cut  Issue  on 
which  to  make  a 
choice  In  a  factional 
dispute. 

This  sort  of  situa- 
tion is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  CIO 
auto  workers. 

If  a  Communist 
officer  makes  a  false 
oath  In  his  affidavit, 
the  risk  of  penalty  U 
on  him  alone:  the 
union,  meantime,  is 
free  to  go  ahead  with 
its  collective  -  bar- 
gaining proceasaa. 


The  statements 
and  thehr  filing  with 
the  Labor  Depart- 
ment are  not  partic- 
ularly onerous  re- 
quirements, since 
many  unions  already 
prepare  such  docu- 
ments. But  It  will 
probably  always  be 
possible  for  an  em- 
ployer who  does  not 
wish  to  bargain  with 
the  union  to  show 
that  some  one  of  a 
imlon's  many  thou- 
sands of  members 
has  failed  to  receive 
copies  of  the  reports. 
The  provision  would 


Presumably  the 
statements  wotild  be 
printed  in  quantity. 
A  good-faith  failure 
to  send  a  copy  to  a 
member  wotild  easily 
and  quickly  be  cor- 
rected. If  an  em- 
ployer should  resort 
to  this  kind  of  dila- 
tory tactics,  the  tm- 
ion  need  only  give  a 
copy  of  lu  report  to 
each  member  whom 
the  employer  pro- 
duces with  the  claim 
that  he  did  not  get 
a  copy. 
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b«r|  fining 


permit 
lay  and 
coUectlv* 
u  long  aa  tup  em- 
ployer wante<  auch 
delay  and  diarf  ptlon. 

"   14.  Step-by 
what  unit  la 


rt<a«nts- 

appr^rlata 

n     or 

of    a 

eocB> 


respc  nalbty. 
bar- 
for 
efaploy- 
ott  f>rwta« 


It  haa  been  NLRB 
practle*  to  grant 
errtiflr.ttlon  to  a 
group,  repreae^ttng  a 
fWtffinabiy 
•Ma  and 
aubdlvta t 
branch  ofllec 
Natlon-wtda 
panj.  whtch 
ganlwd  and 
bargain 

Thla  permitted 
gaming  to  be^tn 
•agmtnta  of 
•aa  whara 
It  might  hart 
preTentad.    oi 
delayed,  while 
Ing  the  complete 
gaateatlon     o 
whole  enterpr^ 

The  new 
appears     to 
auch  certlflcal|lon 
amaller  units 
one.  aa  they 
organised, 
remarkable 
to  aeveral  othfar 
tlons     of     th  I 
which  e  n  c  o 
amaller     unit 
dtaecurage    1 
onea.     Note, 
ample,      the 
union  provtsKfn 
10  above 
the    bill 
aeparate 
tion   of 
employeea 
mlta  guarda 
gain  only  If 
In   a  union 
from     that 
rank  and  file 


itep  orffanlsatton :  In  deciding 

ippropnata  for  coUactlTC  bar- 

IfUKB  may  not  oonaldar  aa  the 

the  extent  of  unkm  orgaa- 


The  proTlalon  doea 
not  prevent  tha 
NIRB  from  MTUtf 
that  It  la  not  nacaa- 
aary  to  organlaa  an 
entire  eompany  sya- 
tem.  If  a  particular 
plant  or  oAoa  U  an 
approprute  bargalo* 
Ing  tmlt  by  ttaelf. 

The  purpose  of  tha 
languaga  la  to  prt> 
vent  tha 
falling  1 
extent  of 
tlon  theory  aa  tha 
Juatlfytng  factor 
whan  all  other  teau 
ahow  that  tha  unit  la 
ao  fragmentary  ihat 
It  la  clearly  not  ap- 
proprlalfb. 

Sine*  1944  the 
NLRB  haa  aban- 
doned the  extent  of 
organisation  d  o  c  • 
trlna  aa  the  aola  teat. 


(The  proa 
proTlslona  of 
presented  In 


(From  the ' 
AMD  Con 

UlOON 


on    coUaetlTS 
mansgsment 


the 

for  the  meet 
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enc(  urages 
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per- 
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are 
distinct 
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cons  of  four  other  Important 
the  Taft-HarUey  bill  wUl  be 
tomorrow's  Waahlngton  Post.) 


Wiihlngton 


Poet  of  June  16.  1»47] 

DSBATBD    FOBTHXB — PkO 

4s8Tntsirr8   Aax   PassximD   om 
PoLmcAi.  Acnvrrr 


■LSI  nous. 
(Thla  la  1  be  ascood  of  two  artlclea) 

What  effect  I  will  the  neceaaarlly  technical 

proTlalona  of  I  ha  Tkft- Hartley  labor  bill  bava 

bargaining    and    on    labor- 

relatlona. 

WUl  they,  ai  proponents  of  the  leglalatlon 

contend,   almi  tly   Implement  and  eAastusta 

avowed  i  ima  of  the  bill— alms  wlileh 

part  arc  beyond  rhallaga?    Or, 


aa  arltics  of  tl  le  bill  Inalst.  are  the  provlstona 
ao  drafted  aa  to  make  administration  of  the 
propoaed  law  mworkable  and  to  deny  imlona 
aid  and  protestlon? 

Tha  pros  a  3d  eona  of  this  aifnment.  aa 
thay  apply  ti»  14  major  provtalona  of  the 
blU.  wars  prs  isnted  in  secuon  n  of  yeater- 
day's  Post,  ^riow  ars  almllar  dlacuaaiona  of 
four  OBors  i 

Tbs  argum^u  against  tbs 

the  bill's  oppooaats,  are  pra- 
laft-hand  column.    The  repllea 


by 

aented  In  the 


to  these  objeirtlons,  aa  atatad  by  tha  con- 


giaailnrsl  supportera  of  the  bill,  appear  In 
tbs  right-hand  column. 

MLaS  PBOCSDtntB 

19.  Preelections:  The  NLRB  la  no  lone  ' 
authorised  to  hold  elections  prior  to  a  fori:,  ii 
hearing  oa  the  represanutlvs  caae. 

Whsrs  no  substan-  The  NLRB  U  atlll 

tlal    laaue    waa    In-      permitted     to     hold 


volved.  NLRB  prac- 
tice waa  to  hold  an 
election,  certify  a 
union  if  It  won  the 
election,  and  let  it 
proceed  with  col- 
lective bargaining. 
Later.  If  any  minor 
tasuas  on  repraaanta- 
tlon  atlll  remained  In 
dispute.  It  rould  hold 
a  hearuag.  Uaually 
the  laauaa  did  not  re- 
main In  dispute;  In 
only  about  It  per- 
cent of  theaa  caaaa 
waa  It  neosaasry  to 
hold  a  later  hearing. 
The  procedure  con- 
tributed significant- 
ly to  faclltutlng  an 
early  beginning  of 
collective  bargaining. 
It  would  be  forbld- 
d-  n  by  the  new  bill, 
a^  exactly  the  time 
when  the  bill  adds 
aeveralfold  to  other 
NLRB  burdens. 

16.  Employment  of  economists  and  arbi- 
trators: The  NLRB  la  forbidden  to  employ 
soonomlc  analysts,  or  to  turn  over  to  arbl- 
trstora  decisions  on  jurisdictional  dlsputea. 

The    bin    requlrea  The    general    pur- 


electlona  without 
hearlnga  If  both 
aldaa  agree.  But 
where  the  employer 
has  tnalsted  on  bear. 
Ings  and  the  NLRB 
denied  thsm  until 
aftsr  tha  elections. 
expsrlanos  haa  re- 
vealed that  the  whols 
procesdlnga  w  e  r  • 
tainted  with  unneo- 
aassrj  oontroversy. 

Xb  prscuce,  ths 
preelection  plan  did 
not  expedite  matters, 
becauae  poatelactlon 
hearlnfB  frsquantly 
revealed  that  sub- 
suntial  laauaa  had 
bssn  overlooked. 


the  NLRB  to  deter- 
mine what  are  "ex- 
oasalve"  union  ini- 
tiation feea.  and  to 
decide  all  Junsdlc- 
tlonal  dlsputea.  Both 
of  these  laaues  usu- 
ally involve  dllBcult 
economic  questions, 
yet  the  NLRB  ^s  de- 
nied the  technical 
help  to  be  had  from 
Ita  own  eoonomlata. 

Further.  In  }urla- 
dlctlonal  dlsputee,  a 
dedalon  means  that 
ons  vaioa  mat  loss 
in  SB  Isras  taraslly 
very  vital  to  Its  ex- 
istence. From  the 
point  of  view  of 
satisfactory  future 
working  relntion- 
shlpe  on  other  mat- 
ters between  that 
union  and  the 
NLRB.  It  would  be 
much  better  If  an 
arbitrator,  and  not 
the  NLRB.  did  the 
deciding. 

Finally,  and  moat 
important,  an  arfol- 
trator'a  declaloa  haa 
a  degree  of  legal 
finality  which  no 
NLRB  dedalon  en- 
joys, partlculsrly  as 
the  new  bill  amends 
NLRB  authority.  An 
arbitrator's  award 
would  bs  likely  to 
put  an  end  there 
and  then,  to  a  juris- 
dictional dispute. 
An  NLRB  award 
means  only  that  the 
will   be   fought 


poee  of  the  bill  U  to 
make  the  NLRB  be- 
have like  a  court. 
There  la  nothtw^  m 
the  bill  to  prevent 
either  side  from  put- 
ting on  economists 
as  expert  wltnessea, 
but  the  board,  like  a 
court,  should  act  on 
the  record,  not  on 
the  aecret  advice  of 
its  ataff  members. 

In  deciding  appro- 
priate bargaining 
imlt  casee.  the  NLRB 
has  already  bad  am- 
ple experience  In 
what  amount  to  ju- 
risdictional disputes. 
The  new  provlalon 
merely  makes  these 
decisions  binding  on 
unions  aa  well  aa  on 
employers. 

Finally,  there  la  a 
very  aerioua  quea- 
tion  of  delegating 
NLRB  authority  to  a 
private  individual 
em[.loysd  aa  an  ar- 
bitrator. 


IvMon:  To  NLRa 

ly  bs  reviewed,  or 

case,  by  anyone 

teir 


l>«  purposs  Is  to 
ict  greater  rsspon* 
^lllty      on      bosrd 
ibera  for  the  psr- 
aanct    of     their 
id  1  c  1  a  1     duties, 
bee  they  would  bs 
lit    "1     under    ths 
)i.  ..   m  all  respou- 
illlty  for  the  aupcr- 
Ion  of  field  actlvt- 
and    InveaUgs- 
of   complalnta, 
la    members,    with 
aid  of  their  law 
rks.  should  be  able 
give   grsstsr   In- 
hdual  analysis  to 
itroverslal  caaca. 
litherto.     Instead 
the  divergent 
^Tes     of     different 
it>ers    being    re- 
ted  In  each  decl- 
bn.  the  NLRB  de- 
rmlnatlona   have 
sn  a  product  of  ths 
.  orate  pereonallty 
the  Review  Dlvi- 
To  that  extent. 
I  e      congreaaloual 
|rpoae     of     having 
law     admlnls- 
by   aeveral 
^mbers.     rather 
>  by  one  admlnla- 
jitor,      has      been 
ustrated. 
>ua 
>th    unions    and 
to  make  contrl- 
natlonal  election 
rlea,    caucusee, 

3ut  the  union  offl- 

has  more  oppor- 

ilty    to   paaa    the 

among  membera 

[  s  n  a  corporation 

haa  among 

ekholdera. 

le    real    purpose 

ye  provlalon  la  to 

vent    corporate 

Id    union    trust 

ads.   obtalasd   for 

fcer  purpoaas,  from 

'  ig  diverted. 

be  breadth  of  the 
^visions     appllca- 
ts  limited,  like 
It  of  the  Hatch 
Corrupt    Prac> 
Acu.   by  oon- 
tutlonal 
of   free 
snd  aaaembly. 
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Rsdio  Address  to  My  Constituents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORX 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATTVE8 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Bpetker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
•UUon  WNBF  on  June  14,  1947: 

Dear  frtenda  of  tha  Triple  Citlea  and  my 
eongrsaalonal  district,  thu  la  an  eleventh- 
hour  rsmtndsr  of  our  date  tomorrow.  The 
place  la  Roes  Park.  Blnghamton,  the  time  a 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  tbs  oocssion 
Townaend  Day.  I  will  havt  a  nMHSga  of 
Bsst  importanos  which  I  want  you  to  hear. 
Dont  let  ma  down  and  dont  forget.  See 
you  at  Roas  Park  tomorrow  at  two. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  telegram  from 
a  fire  chief  in  one  of  our  email  communities 
aaklng  me  to  request  a  Are  apparatus  used 
at  the  Blnghamton  Medical  Depot  from  the 
War  Department.  Tills  particular  place  Is 
very  much  in  need  of  adequate  fire  protec- 
tion. Anaerlcan  homes  are  in  jeopardy  with- 
out It. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  out  that  there 
la  a  waiting  list  of  over  1,700  applicants  for 
surplua  fire  equipment  here  in  the  United 
SUtee.  but  that,  in  spite  of  this  demand, 
700  fire  engines  are  to  be  shipped  Immedi- 
ately to  the  Pacific. 

There  may  be  good  reason  for  the  Ameri- 
can Army  to  requisition  these  700  pieces.  I 
do  not  challenge  them  on  this.  But  they 
cannot  be  needed  over  In  Japan  any  more 
than  we  need  them  here  In  otir  own  land. 
I  think  the  War  Department  ought  to  go 
60-50  at  least  on  any  supplies  It  may  be  send- 
ing out  of  the  country.  Certainly  the  Amer- 
ican people  deaerve  first  consideration  on 
this  vital  surpluc  war  material. 

Nobody  will  argue  with  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  generally  has  the  best  fire 
protection  In  the  world.  But  we  have  had 
some  black  eyes  lately.  Our  record  has 
slipped.  The  Atlanta  and  Chicago  hotel  fires 
just  recently  showed  that  something  Is  bad. 
Ifaybe  it  wns  lack  of  flre-fightlng  equipment, 
maybe  faulty  construction,  but  it  adds  up  to 
the  same. 

However,  the  outlying  towns  and  commu- 
nities in  our  section — and,  I  suppoae,  all  over 
the  Nation — are  vulnerable  to  fire.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  we  can't  af- 
ford to  let  all  our  fire  apparatus  go  out  of  the 
country  while  we  are  left  unprotected  here. 
And  whUe  we're  on  this  subject,  isn't  It 
about  time  we  began  to  take  some  notice 
of  just  how  much  material,  equipment,  food, 
clothing,  machinery,  and  everything  else  are 
going  out  of  the  country?  We  know  the 
amount  is  tremendous,  but  I  think  we  have 
the  right  to  know  how  much. 

You  folks  are  familiar  with  my  record  on 
and  my  attitude  toward  this  whole  program 
of  helping  unfortunate  peoples  across  the 
ssss.  I  have  voted  consistently  to  succor  the 
nesdy.  care  for  the  sick,  to  rush  food  and 
necessities  to  all  areas  devastated  by  war  and 
famine.  I  believe  In  the  words  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  tell  us  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  give  shelter  to  the  homeless. 
No  one  can  say  the  American  people  have 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  down.  In  fact,  we 
can  only  hope  if  the  day  ever  comes  we  are 
aa  imfortunate  as  some  we  are  now  aiding 
that  we  will  receive  half  the  consideration 
that  la  now  being  given  to  others. 

The  point  I  am  making,  however,  is  that 
there  la  a  limit  to  evsrything.    We  can  play 


the  good  Samaratln  \mtll  doomsday,  and 
while  such  behavl(»  la  fine,  nevertheless,  the 
time  will  come— yes,  It  may  be  here  now— 
when  the  nations  we  are  now  helping  will 
expect  us  to  keep  right  on  giving  them  the 
world. 

Certainly,  the  great  sums  of  money  and 
credit  we  have  already  advanced  other  na- 
tions are  enough  to  set  them  all  up  nicely. 
We  ought  to  begin  thhiklng  of  our  own 
people  just  a  UtUe  bit. 

The  queatlona  we  should  ask  ourselves 
might  be:  How  much  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  are  neceasary  to  uke  care  of  mil- 
lions  of  Americans  who  may  not  be  enjoying 
the  BUndard  of  living  they  once  dldt  How 
many  jobs  will  we  need  to  abolish  unem. 
ployment  In  this  country?  How  much  more 
food,  clothing,  materials,  and  machinery  can 
we  spare  for  overaeaa  before  the  well  runs 
dry?  What  kind  of  a  priority  can  we  guar- 
antee American  cltlaens  on  the  neceaaltlet 
of  life  in  cases  where  they  are  desperate? 

Let's  find  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
If  we're  going  to  blot  out  communism,  we've 
got  to  eliminate  the  hunger,  want,  fear,  and 
misery  that  have  always  produced  It  wherever 
that  malignant  growth  appears. 

America  must  triumph  over  the  people's 
enemies.  The  future  is  bright  and  promising 
with  the  advent  of  such  a  victory. 


Dead  Lines  for  Mr.  Tniman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  cowwECTicirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  of  Monday. 
June  16,  1947: 

DEAD   LINES   FOK    MS.   TBUICAM 

If  we  may  adapt  and  expand  the  slogan 
of  a  few  months  ago  advertising  a  motion 
picture,  we  would  say  President  Truman  Is 
back  and  Congress  has  him — that  is.  has  him 
on  the  spot.  The  dead  line  Is  at  hand  for 
the  President  to  act  on  the  tax-reduction 
and  labor-regulation  bills.  If  he  should  ap- 
prove both  of  them,  he  would  share  with 
the  Republican-controlled  Congress  what- 
ever blame  or  credit  may  result  from  the 
conditions  the  laws  would  produce.  Inci- 
dentally, all  the  talk  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress about  vetoes  would  make  the  specula- 
tors on  the  President's  mind  look  foolish. 

If  either  or  both  bills  are  vetoed,  Mr. 
Truman  will  assign  reasons  for  his  action. 
What  those  reasons  may  be  no  one  knows. 
But  we  may  be  certain  that  they  will  not 
be  the  major  considerations.  Mr.  Truman 
will  not  tell  Congress  he  has  taken  into 
account  political  reasons.  He  won't  need  to 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  know  that 
both  measures  contain  political  dynamite. 
The  little  taxpayers  would  like  that  30  per- 
cent reduction  In  their  withholding  tax.  It 
would  help  out  take-home  pay.  And  we 
suspect  they  are  less  concerned  about  pay- 
ing off  the  public  debt  than  with  keeping 
out  of  debt  themselves.  The  tax  reductions 
graduated  In  favor  of  the  lower  Income 
brackets  wiped  out  the  early  arguunent  as 
to  the  injustice  of  a  20-percent  acroes-the- 
board  cut. 

The  labor  bill  may  not  be  perfect  In  every 
respect,  but  the  allegation  by  union  leaders 
that  Congress  held  no  mandate  for  Its  ac- 
tion reveals  gross  Ignorance  of  the  last  Con- 


gressional campaign.  Mwa.  most  of  ths 
timid  candidates  admitted  something  ought 
to  be  done.  Senator  Ives,  of  New  York,  was 
forthright  enough  to  tell  just  what  he 
thought  ought  to  be  written  Into  law,  and 
In  large  measure  the  present  bill  linea  up 
with  his  ideas.  Whether  or  not  the  vocif- 
erous labor  leaders  accurately  repreaent 
a  majority  of  their  own  membera  In  their 
unrestrained  and  unfair  atUcks,  a  big  bloe 
of  votea.  normaUy  Dsmocratlc  in  recent 
Presidential  elections,  may  bs  lost  by  sign- 
ing the  measure.  And  disapproval  might 
alienate  a  stUl  larger  number,  according  to 
the  polls  of  public  sentiment.  When  Mr. 
Truman  casts  up  the  balance  sheet,  thsss 
Items  will  be  on  it.  and  will  carry  mors 
weight  than  the  merits  or  defecu  of  ths 
legislation.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  ths 
fact  that  something  can  be  aald  In  support 
of  the  Idea  of  a  single  term  for  the  Presi- 
dent. And  at  the  moment  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Truman's  honeymoon  with  the  eight- 
ieth Congress  la  about  over.  At  least  a 
veto  of  either  bUl  will  snd  It. 


An  Ounce  of  "Spinerinktam"  Is  Wortb  • 
Pound  of  Legal  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVI8 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Olclahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  advocated  the 
policy  or  the  practice  of  one's  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  But  some 
forms  of  New  Deal  regimentation  have 
driven  our  people  almost  to  the  point 
of  desperation.  When  people  become 
desperate,  they  sometimes  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

Without  condoning  or  approving  such 
action  as  a  general  policy,  for  I  believe 
in  law  and  order,  the  freedom -loving 
American  people  are  Inclined  to  say 
occasionally,  "We  have  had  enough." 

Our  veterans,  with  their  youthful  en- 
thusiasm to  see  right  prevail,  occasion- 
ally rebel  against  un-American  New  Deal 
regimentation,  iSxecutive  orders,  bureau- 
cratic edicts,  and  regulations.  They 
want  their  rights  and  privileges  pro- 
tected by  law.  But  when  New  Deal  ob- 
noxious bureaucratic  impediments  get  in 
their  way,  these  young  fellows  are  in- 
clined to  push  them  aside  and  de- 
mand their  rights,  regardless  of  OPA 
and  other  such  dictatorial  and  un- 
American  agencies. 

The  following  is  an  article  appearing 
in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  newspapers,  which  shows  that  one 
red-blooded  American,  an  ex-GL  had  his 
patience  exhausted  in  dealing  with  OPA 
rent  control,  and  more  or  less  took  the 
law  in  his  own  hands,  in  desperation. 
He  apparently  decided  that  an  ounce  of 
"spizzerinktum"  is  worth  a  poimd  of  legal 
action. 

I  quote  the  article: 

BBACHHXAO  ON  DAKLtNCTON — TOXmO  MATTHEWS 
MOVES  INTO  HIS  HOUSS 

Denver  Lee  Matthews,  Tulaa  veteran,  made 
a  dTllian  beachhead  Tuesday  afternoon,  and 
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agreed,  so  the  Matthews  con- 
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Dci  troctioo  of  Potatoes 
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HO!i  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 
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June  17.  1947 
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ur  PicTuaiMc  OmrnocnoM  or 

POTATOBi 

Wa  dont  ijappen  to  know  the    editor  of 

but   in   a   recent   Iseue   he 

into  a  fine  dither  because 

have  published  pictures  oT 

balng   destroyed    by    tha 


own  words,  "If  we  were  given 
miinajw  for  tba  Com- 
in  the  United  fltalM  of  Amar- 
if  we  could  possibly  dream  up 
of  bualnaas  for  our  side  than 
in  tba  9mUr  ot  this  paga." 
1  aditor  tbM  Hwiiia  ttet 
eft  with  tha  daar  aad  dramau- 


cally  underlined  Impreesion  that  while  Eu- 
rope cries  out  with  hunger,  we  destroy  flna 
foodstuffs  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price. 
WeU.  Im't  that  so? 

azrusKo  bt  xnrwMA 

nmtBA  oOctals  have  explained  that  whiie 
thay  knew  last  January  that  a  surplus  of 
20.000.000  bushels  of  poutoes  waa  available, 
the  idea  of  shipping  them  to  needy  countrlea 
was   Impracticable. 

Tbay  say  potatoaa  muat  be  ahlppad  in  re> 
frlgeratad  vcMcla  or  dabydratad:  that  ahip- 
ping  space  can  be  better  used  for  more  nu- 
tritional foods:  that  the  coet  of  preparing 
and  shipping  dehydrated  potatoes  would  ba 
five  times  the  cost  of  sending  other  foods  of 
equal  caloric  value. 

BvMineas  Week  Indicts  the  newspapers  for 
not  telling  that  side  of  the  story  when  tha 
now  famous  potato  pictxire  waa  published. 

Actually,  they  did  publish  these  facts  as 
soon  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stung  by  public  criticism,  got  around  to 
explaining  why  the  potatoes  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  dump  heap. 

But  some  other  facta  still  remain  unex- 
plained : 

1.  Why  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
wait  so  long  before  offering  surplus  potatoca 
to  public  Institutions  and  welfare  agencies? 

2.  What  answer  can  the  Department  make 
to  the  charge  by  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register 
that  the  same  county  in  which  these  po- 
tatoes were  destroyed  has  been  ignored  in  Its 
appeal  for  surplus  potatoes  to  be  used  to 
feed  people  on  Its  welfare  rolls? 

3.  Could  surplus  potatoes  have  been 
saved  for  use  in  manufacture  of  flour  to  be 
sent  abroad  us  a  substitute  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  relief  grain? 

4.  Why  are  we  importing  potatoes  from 
Canada  If  we  had  a  20.000.000-bushel  surplus 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year? 

The  Richmond  News-Leader  recently 
quoted  the  Virginia  State  Restaurant  Associ- 
ation as  saying  that  "Richmond  housewives 
are  buying  Canadian-grown  potatoes  at 
double  the  price  they  would  be  charged  for 
those  grown  In  Virginia  because  the  United 
States  Oovernment  destroyed  a  eonslderabla 
portion  of  tha  potato  crc^M  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring SUtes. ' 

5.  Why  Is  our  Government  spending  180.- 
000.000  to  support  the  price  of  potatoaa  at 
tha  sama  tlma  Prealdant  Ttuaaa  saya  pricea 
ar«  too  blgb  and  tans  cannot  ba  rsdnoad? 

TIMI  TO  8ST  aXCTTSO 

Contrary  to  the  editor  of  Business  Week, 
we  believe  the  newspapers  i>erformed  a  dis- 
tinct public  service  in  publishing  picturea 
of  crop  destruction.  As  a  direct  result,  some 
facts,  little  understood,  have  been  brought 
to  llfbt.  Others  will  ba  unearthed  as  the 
Invaatlgatlon  proceeds. 

Wban  potatoaa  must  be  rushed  from  Can- 
ada at  fancy  prices  to  maet  a  shortage  within 
90  milaa  of  farms  whara  tha  Oovernment  la 
destroying  home-grown  (wtatoes.  the  press 
and  the  public  should  get  excited. 

Baalc  dlfllciilty  of  tha  whole  situation  la. 
of  course,  the  continuance  of  Oovernment 
price  support,  which  was  originally  adopted 
to  stimulate  production  of  crops  needed  for 
the  war  effort. 

Under  this  act.  the  Oovernment  must  btiy 
farmers'  produce  If  the  market  falls  below 
90  percent  of  ftarlty. 

Parity  la  Oovernment  "gobbledyfook"  for 
the  theoretically  Ideal  condition  that  exlsta 
when  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  prod- 
uce keepa  his  purchasing  power  as  high  aa 
it  was  in  the  favorable  base  period  from  1909 
to  1914. 

The  price-support  measure  served  Its  pur- 
pose during  the  war.  but  today,  as  Buainesa 
Weak  poinu  out.  it  saeowagas  sir  ass  pro- 
duction of  Uie  wrong  things  and  retards  the 
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Tost  said  the  figures  also  amounted  to 
three-fourths  the  State's  realized  net  farm 
Income  and  three  times  the  value  of  Idaho's 
mining  production. 

The  figures  Included  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  and  were  complied  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Taxpayers  and  the  Idaho  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Yost  said.  Federal  taxes 
for  1946  were  estimated  at  $63,294,880.  while 
State  and  local  taxes  amounted  to  (38.762.973. 

"Between  1910  and  1946  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  Idahoans  Increased  938.29  percent."  Yost 
said.  "State  taxes  Increased  48.38  percent 
during  the  same  years,  and  local  Uxes  wera 
upped  32.87  percent." 

During  the  years  1940  to  1946  only  three 
classes  of  taxes  were  reduced,  the  figures 
showed.  Property  taxes  decreased  15.73  per- 
cent: county  school  taxes  were  lowered  2.84 
percent;  and  Irrigation-district  taxes  dropped 
29.39  percent.  SUte  Increases  Included  ex- 
cise tax,  74.54  percent,  to  lead  the  list.' 
Smaller  Increases,  however,  were  shown  In 
taxes  for  school  and  highway  districts,  cities, 
and  counties.  License  fees  Increased  15.12 
percent. 

Yost  estimated  that  a  100-car  train  of 
Idaho's  famous  potatoes,  shipped  each  day  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  the  average  total 
crop  for  the  State,  would  pay  only  one-third 
of  Idaho's  tax  bUl. 


Veto  of  the  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLINA  '' 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
tax  bill  was  before  the  House  some  2V^ 
months  ago  I  voted  against  the  measure 
mainly  for  the  following  reasons: 

I  felt  and  still  feel  that  in  view  of  our 
unprecedented  national  debt  we  must 
make  every  eflfort  to  at  least  begin  pay- 
ments on  the  same.  It  was  necessary  to 
incur  this  debt  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war.  Under  present  world  conditions  we 
must  continue  to  obligate  ourselves  in 
order  to  preserve  a  free  world.  I,  of 
course,  am  supporting  every  cut  in  pub- 
lic expenditures  which  does  not  seriously 
impair  our  national  security.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  tax  reductions  in  the  proper 
form  and  at  the  proper  time. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  President's  veto 
message,  the  present  bill  does  not  give 
reductions  in  taxes  where  they  are  so 
badly  needed.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
exemptions  in  Federal  taxes  should  be 
raised  so  as  to  exclude  individuals  in  the 
lower  income  brackets.  The  families 
with  low  incomes  are  having  extreme 
diflBculties  in  keeping  their  heads  above 
water.  Families  in  the  higher  Income 
brackets  are  groaning  ymder  tax  burdens 
but  at  least  are  able  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  take-home  pay  of  those  In  the 
higher  income  brackets  is  increased  un- 
der he  terms  of  the  present  bill;  while 
the  take-home  pay  of  those  in  the  lower 
income  range  is  scarcely  affected  at  all 
by  this  bill.  In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances I  intend  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto,  hoping  that  soon  condi- 
tions will  Justify  tax  reductions  and  that 
the  majority  party  now  in  control  of 


Congress  will  present  an  equitable  plan 

of  tax  reduction,  giving  greater  consider- 
ation to  those  of  lower  incomes. 


Califomia's  Veterans'  Problems  Aisume 
National  Importance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  California  has  experienced  an 
unprecedented  migration  of  people  who 
have  come  into  the  State  to  settle  there. 
California  has  welcomed  this  increase  in 
population,  and  industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  have  expanded  to  provide 
jobs  and  homes  and  food  for  these  people. 
Problems  which  grew  out  of  the  short- 
ages of  the  war  have  become  more  criti- 
cal due  to  the  increased  population,  but 
California  has  met  the  challenge  and 
vigorously  attacked  the  housing  and 
material  shortages,  and  has  accepted  the 
additional  drain  on  State  and  county 
hospitals,  institutions,  schools,  and  other 
facilities. 

A  large  part  of  this  increased  popula- " 
tion  are  veterans  of  the  last  war  who 
have  chosen  to  make  California  their 
home.  Many  of  these  men  suffered  in- 
Jury  or  illness  during  their  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  many  find  it  necessary 
to  look  to  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ities for  treatment  or  hospitalization. 
These  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate 
because  of  the  influx  of  veterans,  and  ad- 
ditional hospital  facilities  are  vrgently 
needed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  bases 
Its  budget  estimates  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  administrative  costs  on 
the  estimated  veteran  population  of  the 
various  States.  Its  Washington  head- 
quarters insists  that  Califomia's  veteran 
population  does  not  exceed  890,000.  and 
bases  estimates  on  this  figure  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  branch  12  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  with  headquar- 
ters In  San  Francisco,  has  estimated  that 
approximately  750,000  veterans  entered 
military  service  from  California  and 
that  the  present  number  of  World  War  n 
veterans  in  California  has  reached  ap- 
proximately 1,170.000. 

If  the  figures  estimated  by  the  San 
Francisco  oflBce  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration are  correct,  then  California  vet- 
erans are  not  receiving  the  consideration 
to  which  they  are  entitled  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Veterans'  Board  of  the  State  of 
California,  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  es- 
tablish the  true  veteran  population  so 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  allocation  of  con- 
struction and  administrative  funds  for 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  in 
California.  I  agree  with  this  resolution 
and  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
take  action  to  establish  the  true  veteran 
population  of  California. 


"Whereas  California  has  had  a  tremendous 
Influx  of  World  War  n  veterans  who  enlisted 
in  the  military  service  from  other  Statea 
but  who  have  come  to  this  State  to  live;  and 

"Whereas  branch  12  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  estimated  that  approximately  750.- 
000  veterans  entered  military  service  from 
California,  but  that  the  present  number  of 
World  War  II  veterans  in  California  la  ap- 
proximately 1,170,000;  and 

"Whereas  thes3  estimates  have  not  been 
accepted  by  officials  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  Washington,  in  view  of  a  preaa 
release  emanating  from  the  Washlngtoa 
headquarters  in  which  the  World  War  II 
veteran  po'^ulatlon  in  California  is  eati- 
mated  at  £90,000 :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  CalifomU  Veterans' 
Board  hereby  declares  its  concern  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Washington 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  veteran  migration  to 
California,  this  situation  being  partlcxilarly 
serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  budget  esti- 
mates of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
hospital  construction  and  administrative 
costs  are  based  on  the  estimated  veteran 
population  of  the  various  States;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  hereby  requested  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  the  true  veteran  pop- 
ulation of  California  as  the  basis  of  allocat- 
ing construction  and  administrative  fxmds, 
so  that  California  wUl  not  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  the  Inflxu  of  veterans  to 
the  State." 

I.  Antoinette  Acallnovlch,  Secretary  of 
the  California  Veterans'  Board.  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, do  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
and  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  a 
r^Mlar  meeting  of  the  California  Veterans' 
Board  held  In  Redding.  Calif.,  on  May  24. 1947. 

AKTOINETTE  ACAUNOVICH, 

Secretary  of  the  California  Veterans'  Board. 


The  Labor  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  KEW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  by  the  House, 

I  Include  the  following  address  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  F.  Wagner,  senior  Sen- 
tor  from  New  York,  which  was  delivered 
by  his  son,  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner, Jr.,  at  an  antilabor  bill  rally  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  of  Kings  County,  in 
Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June 
11: 

My  friends:  Columnists,  radio  commenta- 
tors, and  political  dopesters  are  enjoying  a 
field  day  speculating  over  whether  President 
Truman  will  jlgn  or  veto  the  labor  blU. 
Much  of  what  is  written  and  talked  about  la 
Interesting  and  educational  but  there  ts 
reaUy  no  basis  for  speculation.  The  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  bill. 

He  wiU  veto  It  because  he  recognizes  It  tor 
what  it  is — class  legislation.  He  wUl  veto  It 
because  instead  of  solving  the  real  problems 
that  do  exist  In  the  field  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions it  will  create  a  great  nxunber  of  new 
and  more  complicated  problems.  He  wlU 
veto  It  because  It  will  create  a  body  of  law 
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fool  ourselves  for  even  a  moment. 

relations  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

ss  tt  ts.  is  political  legislation 
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simple  plan.    Amend  the  Wagner 

all  any  act  in  effect  10  years  needs 

It^-clarlfy   tt.   legally— 

1  ^dividual  worker  his  right  to  a  Job 

freedom  from  a  union,  if  he  wants 

the  union  and  its  oAclals  responst- 

acts — protect  the  union  members 

leaders. 

progrecslve-looKlng  men  who  knew 
good  for  labor  and  vranted  to  help 
assigned  the  task  of  selling  this 
They  were  allowed  to  attack  the 
proposals  of  some  of  their  leaders 
stalwarts — In     the     beginning. 
SNNB    permitted    to    Introduce 
proposals    and    criticize    amend- 
would  later  accept.     In  the  end 
that  leglalatlon   was  corn- 
perfection  couldn't  be  expected, 
if  tt  doesn't  work  they  would  be  the 

d  tt. 

effort  waa  made  all  along  to  make 

that  the  leglalatlon  was  moderate. 

as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was 

to  the  Hartley  bill  and  called  mild. 

r  being  toughened  up  on  the  8en- 

they  paralatad  In  describing  it  as 

the     conference     rrwiwitttfit 

ith  tt  Senator  Tatt  said  it  warn  the 

with  only  three  Important  con- 
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think  you  are  going  to  find  there 

this  bill  than  may  meet  the  eye." 
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afetual  count,  and  each  change  made 
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give   you   a   few    illustrations   of 

Republicana  think  they   can   kid 

c  into  believing  are  mild  changes. 
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■aid  the  laglilsltfw  contained  more 
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person  acting  in  the  interest  of 
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an  employer,  directly  or  indlrecUy"  to 
person  acting  m  MB  agent  of  an  employar] 
directly    or    rndtnetly.**      Not    much    of 
change  in  terms  of  words  but  what  it  does  Is  | 
to  make  tt  practically  Impossible  from 
on  out  to  pin  an  unfair-labor  practice  on 
employer,  becawas  ipaclflr  proof  will  have 
be  adduced  AawlBc  Hbat  an  employer  ao-l 
thorized  his  aoparvlaory  employee  to  commit] 
an    unfair-labor   practice.      Yet    this 
supervisory  employee  Is  excluded   frum 
coverage  of  the  labor  act  on  the  premlae 
supervisors  are  part  of  management  and 
for  inaiiagiiiiii  iit     This  definition  of  the 
ftUijm  will  also  make  It  impossible  for 
Board  to  proceed  against  so-called  citt 
committees   and   vigilante   groups   wbo^ 
cording  to  LaPollette  Civil   Libertlea 
mittee  were  criminally  active  in  aiding 
abetting  employers  in  their  antiunion  a^^  - 
ties. 

Another  simple  change  was  made  by 
eoaference  committee   in   the 
lattng  to  the  test  to  be  used  in 
the    legality   of   certain    practicea   of 
unions.    They  merely  changed  the 
"the  purpose  thereof"  to  "where  an  obi 
thereof."      The    average    workingman. 
haps  even  the  average  lawyer  might  not  evi 
notice  such  a  minor  change  in  language.  ^ 
some  very  sharp  and  clever  lawyers  work 
on  thU  Hill,  and  by  this  minor  change  *  m 
so-callea  friends  of  labor  have  succeeded 
ouilawiiig  any  strike  by  labor,  if.  incide 
tally,  one  or  any  object  flowing  from  ths 
activities    is    prohibited    under    the 
lalxir   tmion    practices   section   of   the   bl 
It's  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man  was  to 
.charged  with  housebreaking  liecause  he 
tered  a  burning  house  to  save  a  child  wlthoi 
bein<;  lawfully  admitted. 

The  conference  Included  in  the  bill 
provision  limiting  tlie  National  Labor 
tlons  Board's  power  to  order  reinstatement 
of  a  discharged  employee  or  the  payment 
back  pay.  if  an  employee  ''was  suspended 
discharged  for  cause."  This  provision  woul 
greatly  hinder  the  National  Labor  Reli 
ttons  Board  in  the  prevention  of  unfair  lat 
practices  on  the  part  of  employers.  T:  ••  et4 
fact  of  It  is  to  permit  an  employer  to  c.  caf 
liability  for  having  dischirpccl  an  emp  j>< 
for  any  union  activity  merely  if  other  frlvc 
lous  grounds  existed  which  would  also  justl 
the  employee's  discharge.  Since  an 
ployer  can  always  find  some  reason  for  }\ist 
fying  a  discharge,  this  provision  will  mi 
meaningless  and  unenforceable  the  chii 
purpose  of  the  National  Lalxir  Relaiic 
Act — the  protection  afforded  workers  un<: 
the  act  against  dlscrinxlnation  because 
their  luilon  activities. 

Clever  and  InsldiotB  as  are  these  trfcl 
little  legalisms  with  which  this  bUl  is  st 
ded.  the  administrative  restrictions  and 
new  and  revised  procedures  required  to  be  f < 
lowed  in  connection  with  aattara  before 
Labor  Board  present  perhapa  grave  threal 
to  labor's  rights  than  do  the  stralghtfc:  ' 
provisions     clearly     disestablishing     Ut 
hard-earned  rights  and  penalizing  Its  sligbfl 
est  deviation  from  the  law. 

Any  Jurisdictional  dispute  that  isnt 
tied  within  10  days  the  Board  itself  mi 
settle.     Most  jurisdictional  disputes  arise  ! 
cause  of  a  change  In  technology   and 
equitable    settlement    ofttlmes    requires 
engineering    and    economic    analysis. 
Board  will  be  so  busy  trying  to  settle 
disputes   thst   they   will   have   no   time 
spend  on  other  cases  before   the  Board 
vice  versa.    In  either  event  cases  will 
piling  up  and  the  settlement  of  them  will 
prolonged  beyond  endurance. 

The  flnancial  statements  and  detailed 
planatlons  required  to  be  submitted  by  ai 
union  and  local   regarding  its  organiaat 
and  operations  will  not  only  make  it  al 
Impoesible  for  a  great  number  of  tiniona 
comply,  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
it  is  highly  inconceivable  that  a  corporat 
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so  subject  to:  money.  They  cannot,  thank 
Ood.  as  yet.  outlaw  the  thought  and  actions 
of  freemen. 

The  Republicans  may,  if  they  succeed  In 
overriding  the  President's  veto,  force  labor 
back  to  the  wall  and  cause  it  to  suffer  grave 
Injury;  but  they  will  not  destroy  it  unless 
they  succeed  in  destroying  along  with  it  the 
freedom  of  all  men.  For  a  free  labor  move- 
ment is  an  integral  a  part  of  our  cherished 
freedom  as  is  freedom  of  speech  Itself. 

Because  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
recognized  this  It  will  lead  freedom-loving 
people  back  into  ways  which  are  America. 
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James  Goilfoyle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MA8SACHUS11T8 

IN  THI  HODSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  an  excellent 
tribute  to  my  old  and  valued  friend, 
James  Guilfoyle.  outstanding  veteran 
newspaperman,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Worcester  Gazette.  Worcester, 
Mass. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Guilfoyle  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  an  unusual  figure 
In  the  public  and  newspaper  life  of 
Massachusetts.  Of  amiable  personality, 
he  is  warmly  regarded  by  all  those  who 
ever  came  in  contact  with  him.  His 
friends  are  legion  and  come  from  every 
rank  and  station  in  life. 

Possessed  of  a  brilliant,  penetrating 
mind,  his  ready  gra.sp  of  public  questions 
and  his  accurate  discernments  of  issues 
and  complex  situations  marked  him 
cleariy  and  indelibly  as  a  leading  news 
commentator  and  analyst.  His  service 
to  the  great  publicaUon  with  which  he 
was  associated  has  been  conspicuous  and 
Invaluable  indeed,  but  the  value  of  his 
contributions  to  the  enlightenment  and 
guidance  of  the  general  public  is  In- 
estimable. 

As  this  article  indicates.  Mr.  Guilfoyle, 
because  of  his  retirement,  will  sever 
formal  connections  with  his  newspaper. 
But  he  is  still  vigorous  of  mind  and 
spirit,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  his  great 
talents  will  continue  to  be  employed  in 
some  public  field.  In  paying  him  this 
humble  tribute.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  splendid  career  and  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  his  future  health, 
success,  and  happiness. 

The  article  foUows: 
Ends  Long  Cakzei  as  Newspapekman — James 
H.  GOTLroTLi  Rettkts  Ama  39  Yeaks  or 
Sehvici  as  News  Waim 

James  H.  QuUfoyle,  political  reporter  for 
the  Evening  Gazette  and  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's best-known  newspapermen,  retired  to- 
day after  a  long  and  varied  career  which  be- 
gan in  Spencer  In  1908  and  has  continued 
unUiterrupted  to  this  day.  He  retired  on 
half  pay. 

Guilfoyle,  or  -QU,"  as  he  was  known  by 
thousands  throughout  New  England,  stepped 
aside  after  a  long  career  in  which  he  was 
recognized  as  a  top-flight  political  writer. 
He  merited  the  recognition  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  luiswerving  fealty 


to  facts,  a  vigorous  writing  style,  and  an 
unbelievable  capacity  for  work. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  \i'as 
poised  before  a  typewriter  with  a  good  storv 
on  his  mind. 

His  enthusiasm  for  his  work  was  as  red  hot 
in  these  latter  years  as  when  he  began  wcrk 
In  1908  for  the  Telegram  as  a  countv  agent 
In  Spencer. 

^^  He  frequently  said,  and  still  does,  that 
"for  me  there  is  only  one  way  of  making  a 
living — as  a  newspaperman." 

RXAL  NEWSPAFERICAN 

He  was  a  real  newspaperman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  could  turn  his  hand 
to  every  type  story,  and  frequently  did.  He 
wrote  two  coliunns  in  the  Evening  Gazette, 
Among  the  Polks  and  Heard  at  the  State 
House,  which  were  widely  read.  For  a  time, 
too.  he  was  night  editor  of  the  Telegram. 

His  memory  was  well  above  average.  At 
a  convention,  national  or  State,  or  a  political 
rally,  where.  In  the  course  of  a  night,  he 
met  himdreds  of  acquaintances,  he  was  able 
to  recall  next  day  whatever  newsworthy  facts 
they  confided  in  him  and  to  quote  the 
speakers  practicaUy  word  for  word. 

His  ability  to  write  reams  of  copy  from  a 
few  notes  was  a  never-ending  stuprise  to  his 
fellow  workers. 

And  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors 
at  dictating  a  story,  say  from  city  hall  or  the 
State  house,  to  a  rewrite  man  In  the  Gazette 
office.  The  rewrite  man  simply  took  the 
story,  word  for  word,  as  "Gil"  gave  it.  Some- 
times he  dictated  for  as  long  as  two  hours 
without  Interruption. 

WBOTK  BOOK  ON  CXTSIXT 

Besides  providing  his  paper  with  expert 
and  lull  coverage  of  political  matters,  "Gil" 
was  a  contributor  to  scores  of  magazines  and 
wrote  a  book  On  the  TraU  of  the  Forgotten 
Man,  a  Joiuiial  of  a  tour  across  the  United 
States  by  James  M.  Cvu-ley.  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  candidacy  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt. 

He  was  In  much  demand  as  a  speaker 
throughout  Worcester  Coimty. 

Prom  the  Spencer  office  of  the  Telegram 
Guilfoyle  was  transferred  to  the  Pitchburg 
office  In  1810  and  he  remained  there  10  years. 
In  1930  he  Joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Tele- 
gram as  a  reporter,  covering  a  variety  of 
assignments,  but  most  frequently  ^politics. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Telegram' for  sev- 
eral years,  but  much  preferred  to  write  and 
left  this  position  to  go  to  Boston  where  he 
covered  the  State  house  for  these  papers. 

In  1932  he  Joined  the  Gazette. 

His  love  for  his  work  made  Ouilfoyle's  Job 
practicaUy  a  24-hour-a-day  position.  He 
circulated  wherever  politicians  gathered,  and 
he  knew  the  hideaways  and  nonllsted  tele- 
phone numbers  of  the  most  Important  of 
them. 

COVXKEO  CONVENTIONS 

His  acquaintance  with  the  high  and 
mighty  and  the  little  guys  of  politics  enabled 
him  to  get  the  story,  more  often  than  not, 
of  what  transpired  at  closed  and  secret 
meetings. 

He  was  assigned  to  attend  aU  political  con- 
ventions, State  and  National,  for  many  years. 
He  added  much  to  '^Is  stature  by  his  cover- 
age of  these  events  and  gained  contacts 
which  later  proved  invaluable. 

He  reported  the  famous  McAdoo-Siftth 
struggle  m  New  York  In  1924  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats compromised  on  John  W.  Davis.  He 
was  In  Houston,  Tex.,  when  Smith  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Democrats  In  1928;  in  Chicago 
when  Hoover  was  nominated  In  1932;  and 
again  In  the  same  year,  when  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats.  He  was  at 
Cleveland  when  Alf  Landon  was  nominated 
In  1936.  His  last  national  convention  was  in 
Philadelphia  Ui  1940  when  Wlllkle  was  nomi- 
nated. 


He  met  the  biggest  politically  during  his 
stay  with  these  papers,  and  he  liked  to  re- 
call them  from  time  to  time.  In  print,  as 
they  Impressed  him.  He  liked  Governor  Ely 
for  his  human  qualities,  uovemor  Salton- 
stall  for  his  sincerity,  Al  Smith  for  his  hu- 
mor, Caspar  Bacon  for  his  warmth  and 
friendship  and  Wlllkle  for  his  power  to  In- 
spire. 

POLmCIANS  aOtrOHT  COT7NSSL 

The  aspiring  young  poUtican  Invariably 
sought  out  "GU"  for  counsel  regarding  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  and  the  oldtlmer  was 
never  too  busy  to  accommodate  them  regard- 
less of  the  candidate's  party  affiliation.  Of- 
ficeholders of  many  years  constUted  him  on 
policy. 

After  working  hotirs  were  ended.  If  they 
ever  ended  for  GuUfoyle,  he  could  be  seen  on 
the  street  or  In  a  restaurant  in  a  huddle  with 
somebody  In  public  life,  no  doubt  acquiring 
the  inside  on  the  latest  political  maneuver. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  summoned 
him  frequently  to  write  campaign  speeches 
for  them  and  many  speeches  which  brought 
down  the  house  at  r..llies  In  the  city  and 
county  came  from  his  typewriter. 

HZLPID  MANT   TOXmO   MXM 

But  "GU"  was  reluctant  to  reveal  himself 
as  a  ghost  writer. 

Because  of  the  position  he  occupied  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  office- 
holders. "GU"  was  able  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  many  deserving  young  men  and  women 
who  needed  extra  help  to  acquire  a  Job.  He 
went  to  bat  for  thousands,  and  he  rarely 
struck  out. 

He  was  discerning  at  Judging  both  the 
character  of  aspiring  officeholders  and  causes 
and  could  spot  a  phony  a  block  away. 

Election  night  at  these  newspaper  offices 
wUl  not  be  the  same  without  "Gil"  in  the 
picture,  a  grin  on  his  face,  cigar  In  his  mouth, 
and  a  blase  exterior  concealing  his  Inner 
tenseness  at  this  dramatic  moment.  He  loved 
election  night. 

He  liked  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  It.  the 
excitement,  the  glamour.  He  liked  to  be  the 
first  to  scan  the  early  returns  and  interpret 
them.  He  liked  to  hurry  to  a  phone  and  talk 
with  headquarters  of  the  candidates.  He 
liked  to  click  out  first,  second,  and  third 
leads. 

Nobody  who  has  given  as  much  time  to 
politics  and  election  nights  In  a  newspaper 
office  as  "Gil"  wUl  be  able  to  detach  himself 
completely  from  a  mode  of  life  he  followed 
to  the  hUt  for  more  than  three  decades. 

It's  more  than  likely  "GU,"  even  though 
retired,  wUl  shuffle  Into  the  office  on  the  nest 
election  night.    It's  practically  certain. 

Politics  and  newspapers  are  In  his  blood. 


Commnnists  on  the  Federal  Pay  Roll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nuNois 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  Democratic  administration 
is  paying  the  salaries  of  thousands  of 
Communists.  At  the  same  time  the  serv- 
ices of  an  estimated  700,000  loyal  Govern- 
ment employees  are  scheduled  for  termi- 
nation during  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
think  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
agrees  that  all  surplus  Government  per- 
sonnel should  be  eliminated  from  the 
pay  roll  immediately;  but  in  making  these 
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cuts,  the  ast  Communist  should  go  be- 
fore the  Irst  l03ral  American.  I  would 
like  to  sug  ;est  a  plan  whereby  this  might 
be  achiev(d. 

On  Maich  22.  the  President  Issued  an 
order  whl<  h  we  were  told  would  get  rid  of 
Communl  its  on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  But 
not  one  Communist  has  yet  been  fired, 
and  furthermore,  not  one  Communist 
ever  will  >e  fired  under  the  President's 
order.  TW  ly  not?  ^Because  there  are  so 
many  loo  >holes  in  the  order  that  none 
but  the  m  »st  out-spoken  Communists  can 
be  touches .  Therefore,  we.  the  Congress. 
must  act  to  get  rid  of  these  flfth-column- 
Ists  befon  they  become  even  more  firmly 
entrenchc  d  In  the  Federal  bureaus. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
thousands  of  disloyal  Govern- 
ment emp  loyees.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investlgai  ion  and  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  also  have  exhaustive 
files  on  Cc  mmunists  occup3rlng  Important 
positions  In  the  executive  departments. 
Why  not ;  tart  by  filing  them? 


S«atheni 
CoBfre) 
•fUbi 


States  Industrial  Comdl  Urges 
s  To  Override  President's  Veto 
BiU,  if  President  VetMs  It 


EX*  'EN&HON 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HOW .  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


IN  THX 


or  OKLABOaU 

IHODSK  OP  RXPRBSSNTATTVES 


luesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iie  following  is  a  letter  which 
I  recelvedfa  few  days  ago  from  the  presi- 
dent of  t  le  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council. 

The  So  ithem  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil is  con  Lposed  of  some  of  the  leading 
Industria  ists  of  all  of  the  Southern 
Stetas.  in  eluding  those  States  which  we 
freciiientl  r  refer  to  as  the  solid  South. 

It  will  >e  noted  that  this  group  Insists 
that.  If  \  he  Preiddent  should  veto  the 
Taft-Har  ley  labor  bill,  which  has  passed 
both  the  3ouse  and  the  Senate  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  the  veto  be  over- 
ridden b>  our  vote. 

The  Ht  rtley  bill  as  It  originally  passed 
the  Hous  '  was  voted  upon  by  415  out  of 
the  435  \  embers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative i.  Three  hundred  and  seven 
voted  foi  Its  paasaffe  and  one  hundred 
and  eigh  voted  in  the  negative.  More 
Democra  s  voted  for  its  iiassage  than 
there  wet  ?  Democrats  who  voted  against 
its  adopt  on.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
RepubQct  n  Members  of  the  House.  This 
demonsti  kted  that  the  measure  was  pop- 
ularly denanded  and  the  vote  was  not 
a  paittsai  \  vote.  Most  of  the  Repreaent- 
wXtnm  In  Congress  fnun  the  solid  South 
for  this  measure, 
n  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House 
from  thel  Senate,  tt  was  known  as  the 
Taft-Hanley  bill  and  was  considered  a 
less  drasuc  imiurii.  The  conferees  of 
the  two  Houses  redrafted  the  measure. 
The  report  of  the  conferees  and  their 
redraft  wks  orenrhehnincly  approved  by 
the  Memiers  of  both  Houses.  As  finally 
submitteq  by  the  conferees.  320  House 


Members  voted  for  Its  final  enactm< 
and  only  79  voted  In  the  nee^tive.' 
Again  there  were  many  more  Democrats 
who  voted  In  the  affirmative  than  thei  e 
were  Democrats  who  voted  in  the  nej 
tive.  Again  the  soUd  South  showed 
was  predominately  in  favor  of  the  Tafi 
Hartley  bill  as  finally  submitted  by  ' 
conferees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congri 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  Hartley  ' 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  alm< 
3  to  1.    The  conference  report  and  flni 
draft  was  adopted  by  more  than  4  to  1."' 
Hence,  if  the  President  should  veto 
bill,  and  If  the  Members  of  the  Hoi 
vote  consistently,   the  President's   v« 
will   be   overwhelmingly   overridden^ 
the  House.    The  same  Is  true  In  the 
ate.   based  upon   the   Senate's   decisis 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

The  following  is  the  letter  above  re-j 
ferred   to.  which   I   received   from 
president  of  the  Southern  States  Indi 
trial  Council,  dated'  June  9.  1947.  ur| 
that  Congress  override  the  President 
veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  if  the  Presi^ 
dent  should  veto  it: 

Hon.  GxoBcs  B.  Schwaib. 

Member  of  Congitt**.  Hotu*  Office  Bui 
tng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsas  Mk.  ScHWAjf:   "The  closed  she 
tb«  union  abop.  or  any  system  of  organl 
thtkt,  Is  not  entirely  free  and  open  will  ne 
be  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  free-t 
people  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  mc 
strosltles  stand  in  defiance  of  our  Amerlc 
way  of  life." 

The  foregoing  statamant  Is  taken  from 
editorial  in  tba  May  lasu*  of  the 
Workers  Journal,  ofllclal  organ  at  the 
road  Yardmasters  of  America.     It  ezp 
in  plain  lang^uage  the  attitude  of  free  wc 
Ingmen  toward  the  abuses  that  have 
111  I  iiiiiilHalatfjl  planned  and  enforced 
the  Wa^MT  Act — many  of  which  wlU  k>e 
rected  if  H.  R.  3030  t>ecomes  law. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate  yoa 
your  support  of  this  measure.    It  Is  evl 
that  the  Congrcaa  is  aware  that  ctttM 
•raUy — even    a   larf*    percenta0»  mt 
memlNM  ana  lyaipaithlzers — are  detc 
that  aoasfkUac  mmK  be  done — now — to 
tect  the  Nation  against  the  outrageous 
duct  of  men  who  have  no  pubUc  res( 
bUlty  and  no  regard  for  the  public  welil 

The  bUl  approved  by  the  Houm  and 
will  do  much  to  insure  tlw  rights  of 
labor  and  management.    The  act  cannot 
criticized  as  punitive,  unless  It  be  puntt 
to  protect  tke  rights  ot  the  many  aga 
the  abuaM  d  the  few.     In  truth.  Conj 
haa  leaned  backward  to  escape  auch  cenat; 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  lituat'.on.  i 
am  at  a  loss  to  find  a  reason  for  dlsapnrot 
of  the  proposed  law.    Its  need  Is  so  plain . 
the  Ills  It  will  remedy  so  apparent,  that 
measure  has  received  the  practically  uni 
mous  endorsement  of  all  citlaens — except 
leaders  of  organized  labor.     Certainly,  tt 
is  no  political  question.     It  Is  much  bt 
than  that,  as  shown  by  the  nonpartisan 
the  measure  received  in  both  Houses  of 
gress.    And.  yet,  the  dally  press  Is  fUled 
rumors,   statements,   and   predlctlotu   of 
Preeidentlal  veto. 

I  hope  this  wUl  not  occur.   Bowever.  she 
the  President  take  that  course,  tt  la  my 
^Mctful  tnsiatence  that  the  meas 
be  enacted  over  his  veto,  however  relucti 
you  would  ordinarUy  be  to  take  such  a 
The  eonslderations  which  actuated  you 
your  support  of  the  bill  have  not  chi 
one  lota;  and  If  there  la  a  veto.  I  urfe 
you  maintain  your  poeltlon  and  vote  to  eni 
the  measure  Into  law. 

RTspectfully  years, 

RSMMII  L.  Aiwou. 

Freaident. 
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It  was  the  finest,  most  heart-warming  tribute 
ever  tendered  to  him. 

An  ovation  of  that  sort  was  merited  not 
only  here  but  In  every  Massachusetts  com- 
munity, because  of  the  high  type  of  service 
given  by  Mr.  Walsh  successively  as  lieuten- 
ant governor.  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator.  His  actions  were  motivated  at  all 
times  by  the  best  Interests  of  the  people, 
the  State,  and  Nation.  He  was  a  great  Dem- 
ocrat, but  not  a  rubber-stamp  one.  The  de- 
ceased went  along  with  his  party  when  he 
felt  It  was  right,  but  could  and  did  show  hla 
Independence  and  courage  by  taking  a  coun- 
ter stand  on  other  occasions.  That  was  fre- 
quently evidenced  during  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration. 

Opponents  and  critics  often  called  ex-Sen- 
ator Walsh  an  Isolationist  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, but  the  latter  was  following  a  course 
then  that  was  approved  by  the  great  body  of 
average  Americans.  He  believed  In  avoiding 
involvement  In  foreign  national  dlfBcultles, 
but  also  in  keeping  America  strong  and  as 
Senate  chairman  of  the  powerful  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  was  an  outstanding  factor 
in  creating  the  great  United  States  Navy  that 
played  such  a  vital  part  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory In  World  War  n.  History  undoubtedly 
will  record  ex -Senator  Walsh's  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  winning  of  the  second  global 
conflict  as  the  premier  achievement  in  a  not- 
able career  replete  with  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. Death  has  closed  a  busy  life  and 
he  has  gone  on  to  a  heavenly  reward  richly 
earned  by  superlative  public  service  to  his 
fellow  men. 


'This  Is  Your  Hour.  Mj  Conntry" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VXXMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  16,  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  poem  ap- 
pearing in  the  Rotarian  magazine  for 
December  1946  written  by  Arthur  Wal- 
lace Peach,  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing poets  of  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  poem  should  have  a 
larger  reading  public  than  its  publication 
in  the  Rotarian  offers;  so,  under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted,  I  am  includ- 
ing it  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks. 
I  most  heartily  share  the  sentiments  it 
expresses.    It  follows: 

THIS   IB    TOUS    HOtja.    MT   COTTlfTBT 

This  is  yotir  hour,  my  country, 

To  answer,  not  ask. 

To  qieak.  not  listen. 

To  toad,  not  follow. 

This  Is  your  hour  of  might. 

The  might  of  your  arms  and  your  faith — 

Out  of  the  ages  at  last  a  word 

Mankind  can  hear  and  believe. 

Pledged  by  white  crosses  that  mark 

The  far  ways  of  your  armies. 

By  the  brave  and  lost 

In  the  lonely  seas 

Whose  tides  shall  forever  ° 

Hold  them  in  slumber. 

This  is  your  hour,  my  country, 

Thst  comes  not  again; 

Pall,  and  a  symbol  fades; 

Pall,  and  a  dawn  grows  dark. 

This  te  yotu-  hour  of  destiny. 

My  country! 

— ^IrtAiir  WaUaee  PsaoJi. 
ZCnr — App. 186 


Makinf  Democracy  Wtrk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  Emory  and  Henry  College  on 
Junes,  1947: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  class  of  1948, 
I  have  come  to  talk  over  with  you  this  morn- 
ing the  problem  that  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  true  believers  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  making  democracy 
work  here  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

Before  I  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  holds.  I  fer- 
vently believe,  the  futxire  hope  of  mankind, 
permit  me  first  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

Whetlier  some  of  us  realize  it  or  not,  we 
have  been  ushered  Into  a  new  world,  and 
while  it  is  a  world  more  or  less  of  our  own 
malung,  it  is.  at  jjresent.  a  confused  world, 
a  divided  world,  and  a  world.  I  am  afraid,  we 
are  ill -prepared  to  enter. 

This  new  world  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves was  not  created  overnight,  nor  is  it  a 
result  of  the  war,  though  the  war  did  speed 
up  Its  creation.  Its  genesis  stems  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  technological  age  that 
culminated,  dtiring  the  war.  in  the  splitting 
of  the  atom.  And  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
the  reason  we  are  Ill-prepared  for  the  new 
world  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  that 
our  moral  development — our  code  of  living, 
both  individually  and  as  a  Nation — has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  technological  develop- 
ment. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  whether  we  want 
to  become  a  part  of  this  new  world  or  not, 
technology  has  made  us  a  part,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  nggimn^.  qxu 
rightful  place  in  the  new  world  order. 

I  know  to  those  in  this  land  of  plenty  who, 
are  full  of  greed  and  self-interest  and  who 
lack  vision.  Isolationism  has  a  strong  appeal. 
Blinded  by  greed  and  self-interest,  they  are 
unable,  through  their  distorted  vision,  to  see 
that  such  a  short-sighted  course  wUl  lead, 
sooner  or  later,  to  grief.  Assuming  that  we 
could,  by  such  a  policy,  create  an  American 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  the  world,  do  they  not 
realize  that  sooner  or  later  the  ill -clad,  the 
hungry,  the  starving,  the  distressed,  the  des- 
perate, will  gang  up  on  us  and  break  into 
our  green  pastures?  And  then  what?  Why, 
America,  to  people  of  today,  the  land  of 
plenty  may  well  l^ecome  to  the  people  of  to- 
morrow a  part  of  the  world  desert. 

If  we  leave  out  all  humanitarian  considera- 
tions and*nconBider  the  problem  from  cold, 
calculating  logic,  we  cannot,  even  if  disposed, 
ahirk  our  responsibUity  of  world  leadership 
If  we  do.  the  time  will  surely  come  when  we 
wUl  find  that  our  failure  to  provide  leader- 
ship that  wUI  enable  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  acquire  freedom  and  equality  and  to  climb 
to  higher  economic,  political,  and  spiritual 
levels  will  result  in  oiu-  falling  back  to  their 
level.  It  Is  no  more  possible  for  the  world 
today  to  live  half  freemen  and  half  slaves, 
half  naked  and  hungry,  and  half  clothed  and 
fed.  half  Christian  and  half  pagan,  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  for  Amarl- 
eans  to  live  half  freemen  and  half  alaves. 

Now.  as  I  said,  this  new  world  in  which 
ve  find  ourselves  Is  a  divided  world,  and 
there  Is  no  use  In  deluding  ourselves  as  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  division.  Today  two 
roads  lie  ahead — the  democratic  road  and 
the  totalitarian  road — the  one   leading   to 


Christianity,  freedom,  and  equality:  the  other 
to  paganism,  alavery,  and  bondage. 

Democracy,  my  young  friends,  is  a  Chris- 
tian concept.  If  you  forget  everything  else 
I  say  here  this  morning,  do  not  forget,  I 
beseech  you,  that  the  ba&ic  principle  of  de- 
mocracy— the  dignity  of  man — is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Christian  concept  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence,  in  a  democracy,  the  people 
are  supreme  and  the  government  Is  oiUy  the 
chosen  agent  of  the  people. 

Totalitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
pagan  concept.  Its  basic  principle — the  dig- 
nity of  the  state — Is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
pagan  piiliosophy  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong";  that  "might  makee  right."  Hence, 
In  a  totalitarian  state,  whether  Fascist  or 
Communist,  you  wiU  find  the  sUte  supreme 
and  the  people  cringing  vassals  of  a  dicta- 
torial, ruthless  government. 

The  development  of  the  state  imder  the 
Christian  concept  has  been  a  long,  costly 
process,  and  did  not  reach  its  fuU  flowering 
until  the  birth  of  this  Republic.  Over  the 
centuries  phUosophers  and  publicists  dreamed 
of,  and  men  fought  for.  a  government  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  development  of 
man.  None  of  these  philosophers  and  pub- 
licists, however,  fully  envisioned  the  state 
based  upon  the  Christian  concept  of  the  In- 
dividual. Plato,  for  Instance,  only  partially 
envisioned  democracy  when  he  deecrlbed  it 
as  "dispensing  equality  to  equals  and  tm- 
equals  alike."  Yes;  democracy  Is  equality, 
but  it  is  more.  Henry  only  partially  envis- 
ioned democracy  when,  his  whole  being  in 
rebellion  against  tyranny  and  usurpation,  he 
cried  out,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
Tes;  democracy  la  liberty,  but  It  is  more. 
Not  until  the  immortal  Jefferson,  who,  en- 
visioning the  true  Clirlstlan  concept  of  man's 
dignity,  brought  the  thoughts  of  Plato  and 
Henry  together  In  that  ever-living  pro- 
nouncement "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal"  was  the  true  concept  of  democracy 
born. 

I  have  defined  the  democratic  state  and 
the  totalitarian  state  in  order  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  division  that  exists  in  the  world 
today.  This  division — we  should  lie  realists 
and  face  the  facts — is  an  irreconcilable  divi- 
sion. You  can  no  more  amalgamate  democ- 
racy and  totalitarianism,  you  can  no  more 
reconcUe  democracy  and  totalitarianism,  you 
can  no  more  compromise  democracy  and 
totalitarianism  than  you  can  amalgamate  or 
reconcile  or  compromise  good  and  evil,  and 
ovir  policy  In  meeting  the  conflict  should 
not  be  to  temporize,  to  reconcile,  to  onn- 
promise,  but  to  stand  firm  for  our  sacred. 
God-given  principles  of  Christian  democracy. 
Now.  democracy  Is  not  automatically  safe- 
guarded. Vigilance  is  stUl  the.  price  of 
democratic  government.  And  In  standing 
for  the  sacred  principles  of  democracy  we 
should  not  only  take  every  necessary  means 
to  suppress  totalitarianism  here  in  America, 
but  we  should  go  to  the  rescue  of  free  men 
In  every  part  of  the  world.  While  I  know 
we  cannot  suppress  totalitarianism  by  force, 
we  may  be  driven,  as  a  protective  measure, 
until  the  United  Nations  become  strong 
enough  to  function  efficiently  and  effectively. 
to  check  Its  spread  by  force.  To  those  who 
say  that  such  a  course  leads  to  war.  I  an- 
swa,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
any  other  course  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  democracy.  And  between  war  tmd  the 
preservation  of  democracy,  let  it  be  known, 
once  and  for  all,  that  the  free  men  and 
women  of  America  stand  for  democracy. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  to  find  ourselves 
In  this  new  world,  for  which  we  are  so  111 
prepared.  If  all  nations  were  cooperating  in 
bringing  about  the  needed  adjustments  and 
corrections:  but  to  find  ourselves  in  a  new 
world  divided  into  two  Irreconcilable  groups, 
makes  It  Imperative,  If  we  are  to  assume  a 
leadership  that  will  be  respected  and  fol- 
lowed, for  us  to  forthwith  make  all  adjust- 
ments in  our  democratic  machinery  here  at 
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honM  Bc  It  will  sarre  the  needs  of  our 
people  11  the  new  world  technology  has 
ushered  us  Into  and  thus  demonstrate  to 
the  worl  I  that  free  men  are  capable  of  self- 
govemmrnt.  And.  so  my  young  friends,  I 
want  to  .alk  over  with  you  this  morning  the 
problem  of  making  democracy  work  here  at 
home.  b4  Ueving  If  we  can  do  this  our  demo- 
cratic to  -ch  will  finally  illuminate  the  world, 
and  thUM  bring  about  the  solution  of  many. 
If  not  a  1.  of  the  world  problems. 

Now.  IQ  spite  of  all  our  matecial  progress 
and.  I  b4  lleve  too  we  have  made  great  spirit- 
ual prog  ess.  every  one  but  the  moral  myopic 
knows  t  lat  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
our  new  world  right  here  in  America.  Our 
democra  ;y  has  gotten  our  of  gear.  It  simply 
Is  not  cl  cklng  as  it  should. 

While  the  prying  eye  of  science  has  pene- 
trated ii  to  the  secret  recesses  of  nature  and 
unlooeec  her  most  powerful,  potent,  and 
destruct  ve  force,  atomic  energy,  have  we 
dcvelopel  to  the  point  morally  of  knowing 
how  to  u  M  It? 

While  science  and  invention  have  brought 
to  the  home  many  labor-saving  devices, 
many  co  ivenlences.  thus  reducing  the  drudg- 
ery of  t  le  home  work  and  providing  more 
time  for  home  building  and  pleasure,  hav- 
ing dlsc(  vered  the  way  of  making  home  life 
mort 
we  have 


hie  and  pleasant,  can  we  say  that 
developed  morally  to  the  point  of 
adj\istln^  our  home  life  to  our  new  environ- 
ment? 

development  of  the  machine  has 
about  mass  production,  which,  in 
t\im.  mikes  It  possible  to  work  less  and  pro- 
duce m(  re.  but  has  the  moral  development 
of  our  Industrial -labor  relations  kept  pace 
machine? 
Porelgh  doctrines,  philosophies,  isms,  and 
ideologic  s  foreign  to  every  concept  of  democ- 
racy an  1  Christianity  are  not  only  being 
freely  ai  Ivocated.  but  are  attracting  the  at- 


yea.    are    being   countenanced,    by 
our  would-be  statesmen,  labor  lead- 


ers, teac  lers.  and  preachers.     In  the  light  of 


you   not   wonder  at   times   If 


democra  ^Ic   and   spiritual   development 


our 
has 


that  It  should  have  been? 


Here  n  a  land  rich  in  nattiral  resources, 
with  a  >roductlve  capacity  far  in  excess  of 
the  nec4s  of  oar  pM|de.  wt  find  Insecurity. 

and    avarice, 
of  the  proper 


and    dlitrsM,    greed 


capital 


tblnt  f^  power,  and  a  ic 

human  values  rampant  amongst  us. 
city  slums — ceeapools  of  disease  and 
he  struggling  share  croppers  and 
the  neglected  aged  and  infirm:  the 
ill-fed.  uneducated  millions  of  boys 
the  lack  of  proper  medical  cjire 
for  the  poor  and  down- 
tbm  IMMM  life  that  breeds  delin- 
quencyMand  a  complacent  ministry  that  pro> 
ducea  C  ommunlsu  and  Fascists  and  other 
enemies  of  our  Government  and  caueea  hon- 
«t.  Um  «h  mlaguldMl.  omb  and  women  to 
t.  aflw  all.  dMBOoraey  is  the  chris- 
of  fofemment.  And  added  to 
la  the  eternal  conflict  between 
md  labor  to  secure  the  advantage, 
•utocratio  city,  county,  and  State 
te,  due  to  lack  of  interest  of  free 
an  I  ««Mn  In  electlona,  are  otttlmea 
Inrart  the  win  of  tiM  people. 
et  oi  pauae  and  reason  together  for 
|ust  a  ^  w  mlnutee. 

To  be  rin.  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
AMI  thi  t  in  our  technologleal  develofMBent, 
•or  Mil  Btlsta  and  inventora  foltowed  baalc. 
tuadammul  principles.  Sticking  to  tunda- 
prlnclplee.  they  simply  brought  the 
up-to-date.  Oh.  I  know,  that  many 
of  the  4ew  aachlnee  seem  to  be  new  er«a« 
ttona.  b  It  the  more  you  delve  into  tliem  tbe 
more  ytu  become  convinced  that  the  thing 
that  ma  tee  them  click  is  the  same  old  funda- 
>rlnclple.  Let  me  give  you  a  simple, 
tfowa-U  -earth  Ulustratloo,  that  tells  you 
better  t  lan  I  can  explain  to  you,  what  I  am 
trying  t|>  get  over.   Back  in  1834  a  VlrgiiUaii« 


men 

able  to 

Mow. 


mental 

machlni 


Cyrus  McCormlck  by  name,  invented  a 
piece  of  farm  machinery,  the  reaper,  wi 
at  the  time  it  was  first  put  on  the  marl 
served  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
When   our   population   was   small,   and 
wheat  production  correspondingly  smallj 
was  aUe  to  harvest  our  wheat  crop, 
suppoae  we  had  to  harvest  our  1947 
crop  with  the  1834  model  McCormick 
It  could  not  be  done.     Now.  basically. 
McCormick   reaper   has   not   been   char 
Sticking  to  the  basic  principle  that  n-  iriB| 
click  back  in  1(34.  it  has,  from  time  t 
been  modernized  in  order  to  meet  pres 
day  demands. 

Now.  if  our  scientists  and  inventora 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  the  on'.y 
they  could  work  out  our  technologica ;  rirc 
lems  was  by  sticking  to  basic  and  i'an< 
mental  principles,  are  we  goln  to  admit 
we  do  not  have  sense  enough  to  realize 
tlie  only  way  we  can  work  out  our  rellglc 
serial,  economic,  and  government.il  pre 
lems  is  by  sticking  to  basic  and  fund;i::.ca| 
principles?  It  is  passing  strange  to  me 
we  seem  to  have  common  sense  enough 
stick  to  fundamental  and  basic  prlnclplea 
working  out  our  technological  developmei 
and  then  think  we  can  take  short  cuts 
follow  false  gods  in  solving  our  rellglc 
stxrlal,  economic,  and  governmental  probU 

Oh.  some  may  sneer  at  the  teachlngi 
the  Great  Book.  but.  remember,  we  get 
trovible  every  time  we  depart  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Lowly  Nazarene. 

Oh.   some   may   rjieer   at   the   demc 
philosophy  of  government  as  set  forth  in 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cf-nstH 
tion.  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but.  ren    -nl 
we  get  Into  trouble  every  time   we   dc 
from  the  bnslc  principles  of  these  great 
Inratlons  of  government. 

Paul,  the  great  teacher  and  phllosophi 
writing  to  the  Epheslans.  among  other  thli 
admonished  them  to  "hold  fast  that 
Is  good."     Sounder  advice  was  never 
In  these  vexatious,  troublesome  days 
the  whole  world  is  in  confusion  and  we 
struggling  to  adjust  otir  society  to  the 
world  into  which  we  have  been  thruM, 
would  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  as  our 
the  advice  given  by  Paul  to  the  Bph-sli 
-hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

Now.  let  me  specifically  dlactns  s  :;.e 
our  pressing  problems  that  wUl  hav  to 
solved  and  correctly  solved.  If  den.  <t 
works  here  in  the  land  of  lU  birth. 

First.  I  want  to  talk  over  with  you 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 

The   home,   the   church,   the   school, 
tripod   upon  which  our  Government 
are  badly  in  need  of  adjustments  and  rej 
If  they  are  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  futt 
aa  in  the  past,  as  Instruments  to  keep 
m'3cracy  upon  the  true  and  straight  cot 

Now,  I  believe   In  the  sepsration  of 
ctaxirch  and  the  state  and  the  home.     I 
not  want  to  see   the  church   running 
state  any  more  than  I  want  to  see  the 
running  the  church,  and  I  do  not 
se«  either  church  or  state  policing  or 
laMng  our  home  life.     But  believing 
thlBga  does  not  keep  me  from  knowing 
there  eannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a  li 
democratic  government  unless  that  goi 
ment  rests  upon  the  solid  foundations 
Clu>tstlanlty,  education,  and  a  strong.  cl« 
home  life.    So  long,  and  no  longer,  as 
Government  la  aaehored  to  this  great  trl| 
of  democracy,  which  In  turn  shapes  .-x  id 
rects  our  pollctca  of  state,  will  we  be  abU 
aolve  our  domestic  problems  and  be  Unmi 
to  all  attacks  marshaled  against  us  by 
totalltarlans,  or  any  other  enemlee  of 
d<Mn.  liberty,  equality,  enlightenment, 
ChrUttantty. 

We  cannot  doee  our  eyee  to  the  fact 
religion  In  America  is  not  ae  militant 
aliould  be,  that  too  many  of  our  chiK 
are   reeetirlag  scant   and  poor  educat 
ti^inlac.  aad  that  our  baa*  Uls 
g<;nerated. 
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who  still  consider  labor  as  a  chattel:  and 
finally  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  Indiistrlal-Iabor  relations, 
which  laws,  every  fair-minded  man  will  have 
to  concede,  have  been  poorly  administered. 
Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you.  due  to 
the  poor  administration  of  the  labor  laws, 
I  do  not  know  which  one  of  these  four  factors 
did  the  most  harm.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  before  we  succeed  in  bringing  about 
peaceful  industrial-labor  relations,  we  will 
have  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists,  the  labor 
racketeers,  the  lalseez  fau^  industrialists, 
and  the  Congress  will  have  to  rewrite  the 
labor  laws  in  such  a  way  a£  to  give  fair  and 
equal  treatment  to  both  labor  and  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  public  Is 
protected.  And,  above  all,  the  labor  laws 
will  have  to  be  fairly  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered. 

Now.  the  thing  that  will  destroy  oxir  system 
of  free  enterprise  quicker  than  anything  else 
Is  for  capital  and  labor  to  continue  at  war 
to  secure  the  advantage,  thus  forcing  the 
Government  to  step  In  and  put  U  e  system 
in  a  strait-Jacket  by  stringent  regulatory 
laws.  These  laissec  faire  capltallstti  who  still 
consider  labor  a  chattel,  and  these  labor 
racketeers.  who  regard  neither  the  rights  of 
labor  nor  the  public,  will  have  to  be  weeded 
out  if  the  system  survives. 

In  working  out  our  Industrial-labor  relr.- 
tlons,  if  we  will  only  stick  to  the  true  con- 
cept of  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality,  we 
will  have  no  trouble  Remen<ber  this:  No 
matter  which  side  has  been  guilty  of  exces- 
sive abuses,  you  cannot  correct  those  abuses 
by  punitive  legislation.  And  sometimes  here 
of  late  I  wonder  If  some  of  our  statesmen 
are  not  more  interested  In  working  out  a 
veto  than  they  are  in  working  out  fair  and 
Jtut  labor  laws. 

Collective  bargaining,  under  rules  and 
regulations  fair  to  both  sides,  should  enable 
free  men  to  sit  around  the  table  and  work 
out  their  own  problems.  If  this  method  Is 
given  a  fair  and  honest  trial  and  fails,  then 
I  see  no  other  way  than  to  set  up  an  Im- 
partial tribunal  to  hear  and  determine  in- 
dustrial-labor disputes. 

Certainly,  if  democracy  Is  to  function 
efficiently  while  preserving  freedom  and 
equality,  we  have  got  to  work  out  some 
system  whereby  work  stoppage,  which  is 
ruinous  alike  to  capital,  labor,  and  the 
public,  will  be  prevented. 

Let  me  mention  another  thing  that  has 
no  place  In  a  government  that  bellevea  in 
freedom  and  equality. 

Monopoly,  in  any  fonn.  by  any  group,  is 
foreign  to  all  principles  of  democracy,  and  If 
we  make  democracy  work  we  will  hare  to 
guard  against  all  monopolies,  whether  In- 
dxtstrial  monopolies,  public-servioe  monop- 
olies, agricultural  monopolies,  or  labor 
monopolies.  Monopolies,  the  creatures  of 
greed  and  thirst  for  power,  are  Incompat- 
ible with  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
in  a  eompetltlve  market  And  yet,  as 
strange  atf  it  may  sound,  ofttimes  the  very 
onas  who  clamor  the  loudest  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  free  competitive  system  of 
enterprise,  are  the  ones  that  deal  in  monop- 
olistic praetloes.  And,  in  this  connection, 
let  me  call  your  atten;lon  to  another  thing 
that  disturbe  all  thoughtful  persons.  Blocs 
or  pressure  groups,  closely  allied  to  monop- 
olies in  that  both  groups  seek  to  obtaln,the 
advantage,  have  no  place  in  a  democntlo 
government.  When  you  begin  to  operate 
through  the  bloc  system  the  first  thing  you 
know  we  will  block  all  democratic  processes. 

Those,  my  young  friends,  who  believe  in 
monopolies  and  blocs,  do  not  believe  in 
freedom,  nor  do  they  believe  In  eqxullty. 
They  seek  to  shackle  freedom  so  the  other 
fellow  will  not  have  an  equal  opportimity. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  our  social  programs 
that  so  many  self-sufficient  people  seem  to 
question. 

In  order  to  bring  the  benefits  and  bless- 
Ings  of  govimment  to  all  the  people  out 


social  programs  should  be  extended.  Do 
not  be  deterred  from  standing  back  of  our 
social  programs  on  the  false  theory  that  In 
so  doing  you  are  promoting  paternalism. 
While  we  should  all  stand  firm  against  a 
paternalistic  government,  we  should  all 
stand  equally  as  firm  for  a  fair.  Just,  and 
humane  government.  Now  our  social  pro- 
grams, my  young  friends,  are  good  old  dem- 
ocratic programs  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
founding  fathers.  They  are  simply  modern- 
ised versions  of  the  old  democratic  pioneer 
neighborhood  spirit  of  all  hands  pitching 
in  and  helping  out  the  neighbor  In  need  or 
distress.  Democracy,  the  government  of, 
by  and  for  the  people,  if  given  free  expres- 
sion, will  ever  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  alive  that  spirit  by  promot- 
ing the  welfare  and  happiness  of  idl  the 
people.  Now  all  thoughtful  people  know 
that  no  particular  governmental  program 
works  to  the  advantage  of  all  groups.  It 
takes  many  programs  to  bring  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  government  to  all  seftments 
of  our  people.  Some  programs  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  of  advantage  to  one  group  tmd  at 
the  same  time  work  a  hardship  upcm  an- 
other group. 

For  Instance,  the  tariff  laws  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  industrial  group  as  It  gives 
them  protection  against  competing  goods, 
vares.  and  merchandise  from  other  countries, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consuming 
group,  in  that  it  ofttimes  forces  them  to  pay 
higher  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
our  social  programs,  such  as  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  the  handicapped,  housing,  edu- 
cation, medical  aid,  and  hospltallisation. 
while  extending  benefits  to  the  lower-Income 
groups,  impose  in  the  way  of  additional  taxes. 
hardship;  upon  the  higher  Income  groups. 
But  in  extending  the  benefits  of  government 
to  all  the  people  in  an  effort  to  promot<»  their 
welfare  and  happiness  we  find  in  the  long 
run  things  level  off  and  even  up  In  such  a 
way  that  the  btirdens  and  benefits  are  pretty 
well  distributed.  And  this  is  as  It  should  be, 
because  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  govern- 
ment, like  the  snows  of  heaven,  should  fall 
upon  all  classes  alike. 

My  young  friends,  if  we  make  dem'Dcracy 
work.  Instead  of  curtailing  our  social  pro- 
grams, we  should  extend  them. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  a  democracy  can- 
not countenance  and  survive,  and  that  thing 
Is  autocracy. 

The  architects  of  our  Republic,  as  evidenced 
by  the  long  recitation  of  abuses  and  uinirpa- 
tlons  set  forth  in  thehr  declaration  of  free- 
dom and  Independence,  knew  from  stid  ex- 
perience that  autocracy  at  the  top  spells 
servitude  and  vassalism  at  the  bottom.  And 
so.  in  shaping  and  forming  the  fateic  «3f  our 
Republic,  they  guarded  against  autocratic 
power  by  dividing  governmental  power  Into 
three  separate  and  distinct,  though  c«x»dl- 
nate  branches,  the  executive,  the  Judicial, 
and  the  legislative,  and  placing  in  the  hands 
of  freemen  a  free  ballot  to  be  e.rerclsed  in  a 
free  election.  This  spreadmg  of  powrr,  in 
order  to  keep  It  from  becoming  autocratic, 
was  no  easy  task.  We  had  the  privileged 
class  then  as  now  that  fought  the  dlsteml- 
natlon  of  power,  and  who  used  every  effort 
and  artifice  to  establish  a  govanunent  in  this 
country  in  which  the  organised  choaec  few 
at  the  top  could  control  the  dlaorgaiiiaed 
many  at  the  bottom.  And  although  some 
170  years  of  this  Repttbllo  have  come  and 
gone,  the  poUtloal  dssoandants  of  autooracy 
are  still  with  us.  and  in  some  places  in  con- 
trol, as  witness  many  of  our  State,  county, 
and  municipal  governments  where  these 
autocratic  leaders,  while  decrying  the  organl- 
■atlon  of  fanners  and  workers,  have  organ* 
l»d  to  the  nth  degree,  and  wield  an  autikor- 
Ity  over  the  people  In  their  respective  St  atas. 
counties,  and  municipalities  more  dangiirous 
and  destructive  to  free  government  than  that 
of  any  labor  leader  that  has  as  yet  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  And  yet  theee  State,  coun- 
ty, and  municipal  autocrats,  who  are  sc  csl- 
lous  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  frequently 


the  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  thoee 
who  have  followed  their  despotic  example  to 
impose  their  will  upon  otho^.  and  like  the 
Pharisees  of  old.  are  frequently  heard  in  pub- 
lic places  passionately  thanking  God  that 
they  are  not  like  their  impish  prototypes. 
Another  strange  thing  about  these  State, 
county,  and  mimlcipal  autocrats,  they  are 
usuaUy  the  ones  who  complain  most  bitterly 
against  Federal  autocracy  and  tinion  autoc- 
racy. Seemingly  they  think  autocracy  is  aU 
right  If  they  are  the  autocrats,  but  a  danger- 
ous thing  in  the  hands  of  others.  Now  re- 
member this,  no  man  ever  has,  and  no  m»n 
ever  will,  reach  that  state  of  perfection 
whereby  he  is  capable  of  wielding  autocratic 
power. 

My  young  friends,  when  a  few  autocrata 
in  any  State,  in  any  co\mty.  In  any  mtinlcl- 
pallty.  can  say  who  can  and  who  cannot  hold 
Judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  positions; 
when  a  few  autocrats  in  any  union  can  say 
who  can  and  who  cannot  work,  democracy 
in  that  State,  in  that  county,  in  that  mu- 
nicipality. In  that  union,  has  been  crushed, 
and  to  that  extent  American  democracy  has 
been  undermined. 

Autocracy,  the  enemy  of  freedom,  and  lib- 
erty, and  equality,  has  no  place  In  a  democ- 
racy, and  should  be  suppressed  every  time  It 
appears  in  our  Government,  local.  State,  or 
Federal,  or  in  any  of  our  political,  labor,  in- 
dustrial, or  social  organizations.  It  is  the 
one  thing  a  free  people,  if  they  expect  to  re- 
tain their  freedom,  cannot  countenance  In 
any  shape,  form,  or  fashion. 

And  lastly  let  me  briefly  discuss  vrtth  you 
democracy's  ammunition. 

A  free,  untranuneled  ballot  is  democracy's 
life  blood.  And  only  by  keeping  the  life 
blood  pure  and  freely  flowing  through  the 
body  politic  can  we  hope  to  keep  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  functioning  In  an  orderly, 
democratic  way.  If  democracy  fails  it  will 
be  because  the  people  fall  to  use  the  ballot 
in  time  to  cure  the  threatening  abuses. 

Most  of  our  present  governmental  trou- 
bles, if  not  all,  are  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, traceable  to  the  Indifference  of  our 
people  to  use  the  greatest  defense  weapon  to 
be  fotmd  In  democracy's  armory,  the  ballot. 
This  is  the  one  weapon  that  everyone  Inter- 
ested In  the  preservation  of  democracy  should 
be  trained  in  the  use  of.  because  it  is  the 
most  potent,  the  most  powerful,  weapon 
known  to  the  defenders  of  freedom,  and  lib- 
erty, and  equality.  And  It  Is  the  one  weapon 
the  enemies  of  democracy  fear  most.  And 
because  the  enemies  of  true  democracy  fear 
the  ballot  they  have  In  every  conceivable 
way,  tried  to  circumscribe  Ita  use.  In  eome 
placee  the  circumscribing  te  attempted 
through  the  use  of  the  taxing  power,  as  tf 
one  dollar  and  a  half  were  the  prober  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  the  qualifications 
of  freemen  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
a  free  Government.  In  other  places  we  find 
the  circumscribing  devise  educational  quali- 
fications or  complicated  registration.  What- 
ever the  device,  the  object  is  to  restrict  ths 
electorate,  on  the  theory  that  the  auto- 
crats, ever  on  the  alert,  will  be  able  to  qual- 
ify thoee  upon  whom  they  can  depend  and 
see  that  they  are  at  the  polls  on  election  day 
doing  the  bidding  of  their  master*. 

My  young  friends,  one  of  the  most  sicken- 
ing things  to  me  in  eonnecUon  with  the 
last  war  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  young 
men  who  were  considered  qualified  to  fight 
and  die  for  democracy  were  not  considered 
qualified,  for  one  whimsical  reason  or  an- 
other, to  participate  through  the  ballot  In 
the  affairs  of  tlM  Government  they  vers 
called  upon  to  fight  and  die  for. 

The  circumscribing  of  the  ballot,  I  am 
afraid,  has  created  a  general  apathy  among 
our  pe<q>le  with  respect  to  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. No  true  American  can  look  into  the 
situation  without  becoming  alarmed.  Here 
in  America,  the  greatest  democracy  In  the 
world,  and  with  the  best  educated  and  quali- 
fied electorate  in  the  world,  we  find  the  pro- 
p<vtlon  of  dtltens  who  take  the  trouble  to 
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to   vot*.   and    than    r> 
li  th*  lo«**t  amonc  th*  r*al 
bi  Canada,  for  instanc*.  th* 
that  vou  U  twtc*  as  lar«*  a*  In 
Of  our  140.000.000  population  cnly 
or  2S  percent,  participated  In  the 
ilectJon  of  1»4«.     Of  our  140.000.000 
in  1940  the  Btireau  of  the  Census 
that   In   rotind   numbers   92.000.000 
f*ar«  of  ag*  or  older.     Hence,  out  of 
voting   strength    of    92.000.000. 
,000.  or  38  percent,  voted.     Polls 
_  recent  years  reveal  some  alarm- 
For  Inatano*.  one  poll  showed  that 
of  all  cltlsens  with  college  training 
Enow  the  number  of  years  for  which 
Is    elected.     Other    polls 
Lhat  In  January  of  last  year  31  per- 
the  voters  did  not  Imow  that  elec- 
be  held  In  November;  that  only 
10  voters  can  name  both  Senators 
own  Sute:  and  that  only  one-half 
the  name  of  the  Representative  In 
from  their  own  district.     And  in  a 
a  In  Janiuu7  1945.  2  months  after 
only  68  percent  of  all  voters 
4ame    the    Vice    President    who.  xit 
no  other  than  our  President  today, 
he  autocrats  cannot  be  held  entirely 
i*  for  this  dsplorabl*  state  of  af- 
of  the  blam*  ahould  be  placed 
college*  and  schools  In  not  placing 
phaala  upon  affairs  of  state.    Whll* 
gat  politics  mtzsd  up  with  our 
w*  can.  and  should.  tMCh  our  sys- 
|ovwnin*nt.  str**aliig  th*  fact  that 
Oov*mm*nt  of  th*  people,  by  the 
and  for  th*  p*opl*.   and  that  th* 
th*  system  can  b«  msintalnad  ta 
}*opl*  to  k*«p  Informed  and  actively 
through  th*  ballot.  In  th*  affairs 
Oov*rnm*nt.    If  d*mocracy  is  a  good 
I  Ad  th*  only  way  w*  can  protect  It 
th*  ballot,  surely  there  la  soma- 
t^ltlng  In  a  school  system  that  do** 
our  boys  and  girls  in  th*  us*  of 
weapon  by  which  democracy  can 


few  years,  my  young  friends,  to  you 
other  young  men   and   women   In 
will  fall  the  task  of  malting  democ- 
w4rk.    I  know  you  will  gladly  assume 
ta^   and    acquit    yourselves   Ilk*   tru* 


nay  b«  so  bold  as  to  pass  on  to  you 
tions  they  would  be  thai*:  Stick 
laalc  prluclplee  of  freedom  and  equal- 
guard  th*  foundation  stona*.  th* 
\h9  church,  the  school:  preserv*  our 
of   free   enterprise:    put   an   end   to 
extend  our  social  programs:  get 
autocracy  wherever  found;  aiid  swaken 
to   the   responsibilities   of   gov- 
so   they   will    actively   participate, 
the  ballot.  In  all  affairs  of  state. 
ese  thing*  and  democracy  wUI  work. 
in  such  a  way  that  It  will  not  only 
needs  of  our  people  here  In  the 
Its  birth,  but  It  wlU  be  embraced  by 
otlfcer  peoples  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  REDDEII.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recon  I.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  [the  Western  Carolina  Tribune. 
HendelrsonvUle,  N.  C.  of  Thursday.  June 
12.19^7: 


raait  aid 

Xt  la  th*  habit  of  th*  Am*rlcan  p*of 
swing  to  the  right  and  left  to  *xtr«m« 
tents,  on*  trying  to  correct  or  cripple 
another  has  done.  With  Coogres*  in  lU 
deavor  to  reduce  ezpen***  and  relieve 
of  tajte*.  one  wonders  where  It  wUl  st 
n<;xt  In  Its  economy  program. 

Noting  the  severe  slashes  made  In  the  el 
to  help  thoa*  In  the  low-income  brae 
of  farmers  who  were  without  credit,  we 
suited  the  records  of  the  Farmers  Homaj 
o-lnlstration  of  Henderson  County  to' 
what  this  organization  had  done  since  it 
etitabltahed  a  few  years  ago  to  help 
Just  off  relief  to  get  a  better  foothold  in 
matter  of  producing  food  for  tlieir 
fiunilies  and  helping  feed  a  starving  worl 

Since  1938.  45  farm  loans  have  been 
on     a     low-Interest     40-years-to-pay 
These   loans   for   buying   farma.   remodt 
homes,  developing  land.  etc..  totaled  91^ 
014.  and  although  they  aad  40  years  to 
o3,  15  have  already  paid  out  in  full.  •!( 
having  been  repaid:   112.000  has  been 
before  due  and  not  a  single  purchaser 
arrears.    That's  a  remarkable  record 
rehabilitation.    Seven  loans  have  been 
to  veterans. 

Four   hundred   and   seven    families 
1035    have    borrowed    for    seeds,    fertll 
farm  equipment,  livestock,  etc..  som* 
l-y*ar  and  som*  on  a  5-y*ar  basis. 

All  th***  famUl**  hav*  had  guidan< 
th*  farm  and  guldano*  and  teaching  in 
homes.  On*  hundred  and  ninety  hai 
paid  In  full,  are  on  their  feet,  and 
longer  need  to  borrow  from  Uncle  Sam. 
cam*  to  thalr  aid  whan  th*y  s**mlngly 
hav*  other  credit.  Lo****  hav*  been 
prtelagly  few  with  only  15  borrower* 
mdi.  fartUlaers.  etc..  having  been  cli 
*a  uncollectable. 

Prcaldent    Truman    recommended 
mlUlona  for  operating  loans  but  the 
has    redticed    this    to    sixty    millions, 
recommended  twenty-five  millions  for 
ownership  snd  repairs  to  those  of  low 
incomes  snd  to  the  veterans,  but  the  H< 
ellMbMted  thU  altogether.     The  Prealdi 
recoaauadatlon  of  thirty  million  for, 
mlnistratlve  purposes  was  cut  to  el| 
millions.    This  has  resulted  In  curtalll 
(}f  personnel  to  the  extent  that  the 
supervisors    In    North    Carolina    have 
given  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of 
Bcrviccs.     The  farm  si^pcrvlsors  also  s\ 
Ln  this  46-percent  reduction   In   per 
counties  have   been   consolidated,   ai 
supervisors  will   become,  in  large  mc 
collecting     agencies.     Transylvania     Cc 
will  be  combined  with  Henderson  as  a 
of  introducing  retrenchment  In  expet 

It  seems  to  be  false  economy  In  tli 
tJiis  with  underproduction  of  foodsti 
prices  high  to  curtail  those  agencies 
work  for  higher  production. 


Export  of  Gasoline  to  Rassia 
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June  17.  1947 
Mr.  Speaker. 


Tuesday. 

Mr.  POULSON. 
realiae  that  you  here  in  the  East  az 
Midwest  will  be  rationing  gasoline 
in  the  very  near  future? 

Do  you  know  that  the  very 
which  you  will  not  get  is  being  loadc 
12  Russian  tankers  in  Los  Angeles 
at  this  moment? 


I  that  these  same  12 
cers  which  Russia  ob- 
le  lend-lease  program 

I  return  to  u.s? 
Interior  Krug  has  to- 
fency  session  of  eight 

deal  with  this  prob- 

ion  had  better  stop 
iry  Wallace,  the  Voice 
rorld  trade  and  start 
5r  United  SUtcs.     We 

:ie  thing  we  did  be- 
,rhcn  we  shipped  steel 

The  admln'.stration 
irough  an  Executive 

should  immediately 

laws  to  control  these 

^us.sla  Is  buying  on  an 
that  Is  because  we  do 
which  to  ship  the  oil 
le  east  coasts,  nor  do 
Istribution  of  railroad 
to  ship  it. 
k-sult  of  the  car  short- 
the  bad  management 
trlbutlon.  so  ably  ex- 
iles Daily  News. 
the  Record  the  fol- 
|by  Mr.  Ray  Richards, 
the  Hearst  pubUca- 

}UN<  TO  Ruaau 

Richards) 

10.— American  oil  and 
load  was  about  to  mov* 
1*  the  worst  petroleum 
ripped  the  United  Bute*. 

tankers  now  beginning 
30.000  barrels  of  oU  and 
Bs  harbor  for  Vladivostok 
lend-lease  vessels  which 

return. 

coastal  transport  Is  one 

»r  the  shortage. 

action  to  stop  the  shlp- 

le  from  Congressmen  as 

rug  called  eight  Cabinet 

{ency  session  tomorrow 
^blem. 
jration  of  wartime  export 

"the  United  Stote*  had 

II  and  gasoline  it  hae." 
sels  at  Lcs  Angeles  was 

Uive  DcwxT  Short.  Mis- 
lii     nber    of    the    Hous* 
ii..'.tee. 

Just  reported  favorably 
ttendirg  for  another  year 
>ntrol  Act.  which  expire* 

Chairman.  Representative 

New  York  Republican, 

en  under  the  present  act 

rtment  has  2  week.t  to 

(port  control,  suspended 

shortly   alter   the   war 

Is  as  acute  as  Secretary 
It  coast  ship*  ahould:  not 
Airoiurws  said.  "(Jon- 
itinue  the  export-control 
rvp  our  defense  matei'ials 

ly.iig  the  oil  and  gasdlln* 
rnia  market  through  It* 

rORG. 

lAmerican  restrictlone,  no 

V-  ■  w  Just  how  much  of 

[Russia   Intends   to  take 

ites  dtirlng  the  annual 

season. 

ila  took  a.500.000  barrels 
Eluding  160.000  barrels  of 
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Stnoe  then  the  ha*  stepped  up  h«r  effort* 
for  a  vaat  population  and  economic  develop- 
ment In  northeast  Siberia,  near  Alaska, 
where  the  Russian  Army  and  Black  Sea  fieet 
held  their  first  maaeuven  In  history  this 
aprlng.     . 

Ship*  now  preparing  to  load  at  San  Pedro, 
port  of  Lo*  Angela*,  are  th*  Ewiba.  Krasnia 
Armia.  Tagenrog.  glbros.  Maikop  and  Belgo- 
rod. 

All  are  of  BO.OOO-barrel  capacity  except  the 
Tagenrog,  which  carries  65.000  barrels. 

Six  additional  tankers  of  at  least  equal 
capacity  are  reported  on  the  way  to  load  fuel 
for  Siberia. 

Some  are  former  Union  Oil  Co.  tank- 
er*. All  are  the  property  of  the  United 
8Utes.  merely  lent  to  Russia  for  the  late 
war.  Maritime  Commission  ofScials  said  to- 
day. 

Moscow  has  ignored  eeveral  State  Depart- 
ment request*  that  the  ships  be  returned. 

"We  have  the  moral  and  legal  right  to 
seize  them."  Short  said.  "T^e  emergency 
Justifies  It." 

The  proposal  for  reestabllshment  of  petro- 
leum export  controls  Is  to  be  made  at  to- 
morrows meeting  of  high  Ooveniraent  offi- 
cials by  Francis  T.  Mclntyre.  Chief  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Export  Control  Sec- 
tion. 

The  White  House  will  be  represented  by 
PreeldenUal  Adviser  John  R.  Steelman. 


The  Labor  Bill 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chil- 
ton Times-Journal,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per published  at  Chilton.  Wis.,  and  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  William  J.  McHale.  clearly 
stated  the  Issue  with  respect  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  bill.  Because  of  the  con- 
vincing character  of  this  editorial.  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  America.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

THS    LABOa    BILL 

A  compromise  labor  bill,  which  received 
overwhelming  m."iJorlties  In  both  the  Senate 
and  House,  is  now  before  President  Truman 
for  his  acceptance  or  rejection.  And  lead- 
ers In  Washington  who  follow  legislative 
matters  closely  wont  be  surprised  If  the 
President  vetoes  the  measure. 

To  most  people  on  the  sidelines,  who  are 
not  concerned  with  special  favors  for  either 
labor  or  management,  a  veto  of  the  measure 
will  be  regarded  as  unfortunate.  In  fact, 
If  the  bill  were  to  be  considered  strictly  on 
Its  merits — and  not  on  the  political  reper- 
cussions that  signing  or  vetoing  it  vrtll  pro- 
<luce— there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Truman  would  sign  it.  While  the  tc^  labor 
leaders  are  yelling  themselves  hoarse  calling 
It  a  slave  bill,  those  same  men  know  that 
It  places  them  under  needed  restraints  of 
law  in  the  public  interest,  even  as  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  tinder  the  restraint*  of  law  of 
various  kinds. 

Few  bUls  of  a  controversial  nature  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  In  recent  years  In 
which  the  Members  of  that  body  were  so 
much  In  harmony  after  all  the  bitter  de- 
hate.  It  was  passed  by  the  Hotise  by  a  vote 
of  320  to  79.  and  in  the  Senate  by  64  to  17. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  cast  217  vote* 
for  the  bill  and  12  against.  The  Democrat* 
cast  los  votes  for  it  and  W  against.    The 


oppoeiuon  party,  it  may  be  aeen  from  theae 
figure*,  voted  nearly  2  to  1  for  it.  In  the 
Senate  37  Republlcana  voted  for  the  bill  and 
two  agalnat.  whU*  the  DemocraU  d:.vlded  17 
for  and  IS  against. 

Adding  up  the  figures,  it  wUl  be  found 
that  in  both  Houses  of  Congrees  374  Mem- 
ber* were  for  the  measure  and  9€  against 
it.  That  means  that  of  the  total  Member* 
of  Congress  who  were  recorded  on  this  meas- 
ure 794  percent  were  for  the  bill.  That 
was  how  the  Congress  stood  after  listening 
to  weeks  of  bitter  debate  and  outrageous 
charges  and  threats  by  the  labor  moguls. 

Does  anyone  in  his  senses  believe  that 
79  Vi  percent  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
made  up  of  opposing  parties,  would  clamp 
down  the  yoke  of  a  slave  law  on  their  fel- 
low countrymen? 

The  compromise  labor  law  takes  away  no 
legitimate  right  from  laboring  men.  It  does 
place  responsibility  on  them,  as  all  who 
exercise  power  should  expect  to  bejir  corre- 
sponding responsibility.  The  restraints 
which  the  bill  imposes  on  labor  leaders  are 
intended  to  keep  them  from  excesses,  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public  welfare.  Labor  otm- 
tinues  to  have  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively and  to  strike,  except  when  a  strike 
would  paralyse  the  Nation.  Certainly,  such 
strike*  cannot  be  permitted  any  more  than 
civil  war  can  be  permitted. 

The  labor  bUl  was  written  to  curb  abuse* 
and  th*  boys  who  rod*  high,  wide,  and  hand- 
some during  the  years  of  labor  lioer.ae  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  it.  By  failure  to 
sign  this  bin  adopted  by  almost  fotv-flfths 
of  the  elected  represenutlves  of  the  people. 
President  Truman  will  rendw  a  dlawrvloe  to 
his  country. 


Will  Truman  Follow  the  Confreti.  or  the 
Commnnists  on  the  Labw  Bill? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  MrDONOUGH 

or  CALIVOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore midnight  on  Friday,  June  20,  Presi- 
dent Truman  must  decide  to  either  sign 
or  allow  the  labor  bill  to  become  law  or 
veto  it.  If  he  signs  it,  he  will  reveal  the 
courage  and  determination  that  many 
thousands  throughout  the  Nation  believe 
he  possesses.  He  will  place  himself  In 
the  same  class  with  Ramadler,  Premier 
of  Frjince.  who  successfully  defied  and 
resisted  the  Communist  labor  threat  In 
Prance,  when  such  action  took  more 
courage  than  It  will  take  to  defy  them 
In  this  country. 

If  he  allows  it  to  become  law  without 
his  signature,  he  will  be  taking  passive 
action,  with  the  hope  of  giving  the  im- 
pression that  he  couldn't  do  anything 
else  under  the  circumstances,  with  sev- 
eral Nation-wide  strikes  facing  him. 

If  he  vetoes  it.  and  this  is  the  big 
question,  he  will  be  capitulating  to  the 
demands  and  threats  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  to  the  warnings  and  appeals  of 
autocratic  and  dominating  labor  leaders, 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  union  members  and 
the  millions  of  wage  earners  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

William  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States  of 


America,  demanded  that  the  President 
veto  the  labor  biU  In  a  recent  radio  bitMid- 
cast  In  New  York  City.  He  pracUcally 
said.  "Veto  the  bill  or  else."  and  he 
further  demanded  that  Truman,  as  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  mobilize  his 
party  to  sustain  his  veto. 

The  strange  anomaly  of  Poster's  de- 
mand upon  the  President  Is  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  the  minority  report 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This  bUl  U  aimed  at  the  heart  of  American 
Industrial  democracy.  If  it  is  permitted  to 
hit  that  target,  the  working  people  of  this 
country  will  not  soon  recover  their  status  as 
free  men.  The  PascisU  and  CommunisU 
learned  early  that  a  strong  trade-union 
movement^was  inconsistent  with  their  ob- 
jectives and  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement 
of  those  objectives.  As  a  means  of  securing 
power,  the  Fascists  and  the  Communlsta  de- 
stroyed the  labor  movement  In  other  coun- 
tries, because  they  recognized  that  trade- 
unions  were  a  citadel  of  democracy  <vhleh 
they  must  batter  down  In  order  to  achlev* 
their  evU  purpose*. 

If  the  bill  wUl  give  the  Communists  the 
weapons  to  destroy  the  labor  unions,  why 
should  William  Foster,  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  be  opposed  to  itt 

Will  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
yield  to  the  Communists  or  will  he  as- 
sume the  dignity  and  authority  of  his 
office  and  support  the  American  wage 
earner  and  protect  the  general  welfare 
of  the  NaUon? 

We  shall  soon  know  the  answer. 


SeparatioB  of  Church  aad  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Increased 
Interest  in  national  affairs  has  given  im- 
petus to  expression  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, and  groups,  as  never  before,  to 
exert  influence  for  and  against  certain 
legislation. 

The  national  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  other  day.  endorsed 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  biU,  known  as 
the  W-E-T  bill. 

Last  night's  Evening  Star  contained 
an  article  by  David  Uiwrence  criticizing 
a  Catholic  organization  for  attempting  to 
meddle  with  labor  legislation. 

Such  efforts  on  the  part  of  religious 
organizations  are  an  encroachment  upon 
the  principle  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  that  of  the  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

PoUowing  is  the  article  by  David  Law- 
rence, referred  to: 

Catholic  Unit's  Stand  on  Labok  bttt  Vmra 
^  As  Cbuich  im  PoLmos 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
An  amsElng  statement  has  Just  been  to- 
sued  by  the  social  action  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Oaafereno»— 
am  airing  because  It  Is  a  partisan  attack  <m 
the  labor  relations  bill  now  before  President 
TTtunan  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
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the  church  with  politics  In  Amer- 
been  looked  upon  with  disfavor 
of  all  denominations.     For  an  In- 
national  organization  of  Catholics 
,  statement  which.  In  effect,  applies 
on  the  President  to  veto  the  pend- 
biU  gives  the  Impression  that  all 
perhaps  think  the  same  way  about 
I  at  least  one  official  agency  of  the 
Church    In    America   endorses    the 
by  a  Protestant  group — the 
department   of   the   Federal 
3f  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  Amer- 
it  appeared  to  be  going  beyond 
Ion  of  moral   influen''e  to  eco- 
(^uestlons.     Now   a   Catholic   agency 
for  criticism  because  the  principle 
rases  is  the  same.    Religious  groups 
volve  themselves  in  partisan  politl- 
(  conomlc  issues  serve  only  to  weaken 
influence  of  the  chxirches  on 
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a  statement  Is  made,  for  instance. 
group  that  taxes  the  credulity 
s.  It  necessarily  tends  to  weaken 
In  such  a  church  group's  Impar- 
objectlvity.     Thus  the  Catholic  so- 
department  says : 
-Hartley  bill  does  little  or  noth- 
labor -management  coopera- 
the   contrary    It   approaches    the 
problem  from  a  narrow  and  ex- 
legallstlc  point  of  view  " 
to  say  that  treating  management 
alike  will  not  bring  labor-man - 
cooperation?      Anyone   who  is  fa- 
i#lth   the   text  of  the   proposed   law 
Eioreover,  that  It  Is  no  more  legalls- 
the    original    Wagner    Act.    whose 
lave  been  the  basis  of  thousands  of 
4nd  decisions  already  In  which  halr- 
equlvocal  rulings  have  been  made 
L^kbor  Board  affecting  the  employer, 
action  department  did  not  pro- 
the  enactment  of  the  original 
aw  and  certainly  has  not  called  for 
or  revision  so  that  employers  and 
'rould  be  treated  alike.    The  state- 
Issued  goes  further  in  denouncing 
bill  than  most  critics  outside  the 
movement  have  gone.    Indeed, 
as  If  It  were  prepared  by  a  labor- 
ider  and  does  not  give  any  Imjares- 
afwareness  of  the  abuses  that  have  led 
piuMige  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  correct  such  abuses. 


lUl. 


uaoAiiviMo  AMOxntmr  a  hit 

."  says  the  statement,  "Is  an  open 

to  management  to  have  recotjrss 

courts  and  to  the  Labor  Board  at  al- 

tum  and   thus  to  sidetrack  or 

normal  processes  of  collective  bar- 
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claim  Is  wholly  unrealistic  because 

reading  of- the  bUl  will  show  that, 

Wagner  Act,  It  not  only  puts  on 

an  obligation  to  bargain  coUectivs- 

out  the  meaning  at  that  obliga- 
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any  event  it  la  not  the  function  of 

linlt  at  a  national  headquarters, 

name  "Catholic."  to  enter  into  a 

discussion  of  the  merits  of  highly 

legal  provisions  and  to  urge.  In  ef- 

the  President  of  the  United  States 

Catholic  voters  share  or  might  share 

and   that   hence   Mr.   Truman 

heed  the  advice  given  or  per- 

some  of  the  Catholic  votes. 

4ort   of   statement   by   the   Catholic 

an  interjection  into  politics  which 

Catholic   leaders  may   not  wish 

A  repudiation  of  the  statement 

the    social    action    department 

to  bs  called  for  or  at  least  the 

of  a  limited  authority  behind  the 

of   the   highly    controversial    pro- 


The  p'ovlncs  of  all  the  churches  of  aU 
is  to  sssrt  an  infieuenos  for 


individual  honesty  and  self-restraint  endea^ 
or  ing  to  make  laymen  responsive  to  spirit 
Interest  so  that  they  themselves  will  be  tt 
and  objective  both   in   the  writing  of  \m<{ 
and  In  taking  rightful  political  action. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
expression  of  views  by  Individual  clenr> 
on  public  questions  when  they  are  ;  i.ili 
acting  as  individual  citizens.     But  for 
church  unit,  functioning  as  an  Institutl 
to  mix  in  as  a  pressure  group  on  specific  lai 
in  the  economic  or  political  field  is  to  InTol^ 
America  In  unfortunate  controversies 
the  Influence  of  the  churches  will  be 
ened  instead  of  strengthened. 


Veto  of  Tax-Reduction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT A1 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1947 

Mr.  KEAHNO.     Mr.  Speaker,  In 
veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill.  Presld* 
Truman  took  a  step  with  but  a  sli 

parallel  In  legislative  history.    The 

other  Chief  Executive  who  saw  fit  thus  , 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress  regarding] 
tax   measure   was   President   Roosevi 
who  in  1943  vetoed  the  revenue  bill 

1943.  giving  rise  to  the  resignation  of 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
now  famous  peroration  of  February 

1944,  wherein  he  exhorted  his  coUeaj 
in  these  words: 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that.  If  the 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  any  self-rc 
yet  left.  It  will  override  the  veto  of  the 
dent  and  enact  this  tax  bill  Into  law. 
objections  to  the  contrary  notwlthstandi 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  present 
Executive  joined  with  his  colleague, 
majority  leader,  in  overriding  the 
dents  veto  by  the  overwhelming  vot« 
72  to  14. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  I  have  been  interested  in  ms 
Ing  some  study  of  the  history  and  u  c 
the  veto,  which  has  now  had  its  lat 
expression  in  the  action  of  the  Pr»   id« 
yesterday,  attempting   to  frxistraie 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  clearly 
pressed    desires    of    the    vast    bulk 
harassed  and  oppressed  taxpayers  of 
Nation. 

The   framers  of  our  Constitution 
their  convention  of  1787  debated   Ic 
and  vigorously  the  question  whether 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  executt^ 
branch  to  overrule  the  legislative  branc 
Out  of  the  political  persecution  wl 
our  forefathers  had  suffered  in  the 
World  came  the  doctrine  of  the  s*  ;  n 
tlon  of  powers  of  the  three  branc    < 
government— tefislatlve.  executive, 
judiciary.    It  was  only  as  a  gesture 
appeasement  and  against  the  argumc 
of  such  stalwarts  as  Benjamin  Prai 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Pierce  Butler 
the   so-called    Williamson    Compi 
was  reluctantly  accepted  5  days 
the  session  concluded,  which  is  now 
bodied  in  article  I,  section  7.  of  the 
stitution. 

The  chief  argximent  of  the  advocat 
of  the  veto  power  was  that  a  slmi 
execuUve  veto  exercisable  by  the 


t>een  used  at  all  In 
have  concluded  tliat 
>uld  be  used  by  the 
sparingly. 

of  this  interpreta- 
the  fact  that  eight 
lams.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
Ldams,  Martin  Van 
Harrison.  Zachary 

lore,  and  James  A. 

)loyed  either  the  reg- 

^eto.    Up  to  the  final 

fnty-eighth  Congress 

)9  vetoes.    Of  these. 

contributed  629,  or 
knt. 

ilf  century,  to  which 
^voted.  about  90  per- 
)ed  have  been  private 
of  individuals,  cor- 
bies.   Many  of  these 

desirable  instances 
^n  possible  legislative 

in  the  last  15  years 
>e  said  to  have  blos- 
iT.   Often  now  it  only 
^ice  when  an  Execu- 
lis  high  office  to  de- 
Kill  of  the  majority. 
Ishould  never  do  that. 
)ve   the    Presidential 
our  Constitution.    I 
that  its  use  as  en- 
lers  of  our  Constitu- 
in  many  Instances 
are  pointed  illustra- 
ited  than  the  action 
[President   Roosevelt 
of  1943  and  now.  by 
executive  with  rela- 
llction  bill  which  was 
ielmingly  In  both  of 

it  of  the  Judlclalry 
Actions  has  been  the 

favorable  comment. 

^ill  not  be  necessary 
persecutions  which 

In  of  the  doctrine  of 
fs  to  bring  us  to  the 
|is  doctrine  is  sound 
rests  of  good  govern- 
the  word.s  of  Sen- 

cholng  through  these 
^ngrcss  of  the  United 
respect  yet  left,  over- 
I  President  and  enact 
^w.  his  objections  to 

istanding." 
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Address 

)F  REMARKS 

J.  PHILBIN 

:HU  SETTS 

I  REPRESENTATIVES 
me  17.  1947 

ir.  Speaker,  tinder 
remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
lowing  address  made 
Mass..  on  June  15. 

ericans,  and  mends  I 
lay*  to  attend  these 
Mses  which  our  Clln- 
ivolent  and  ProtecUve 


^ 


Order  of  Elks  has  arranged  to  celebrate  Flag 
Day.  Our  membership  and  community  as 
wall  as  the  State  and  Nation  are  still  Buffer- 
ing poignant  grief  and  sorrow  over  the  loas 
of  our  great  veteran  patriot  statesman, 
Brother  David  I.  Walsh,  whose  great  contri- 
butions to  the  coimtry.  whose  sterling  pa- 
triotism and  unwavering  Americanism  dur- 
ing a  lifetime  of  labor  for  the  common  peo- 
ple represented  and  symbolized  the  highest 
principles  and  noblest  ideals  which  our  sacred 
national  anthem  stands  for  and  which  Elk- 
dom  stands  for.  We  may  well  dedicate  our- 
selves today  to  the  high  ptupose  of  seelclng 
in  our  own  lives  and  conduct  to  exemplify 
his  devoted  service  to  God  and  country,  and 
to  be  inspired  by  the  fine  example  which  he 
set  to  serve  our  America  with  renewed  stead- 
fastness and  zeal. 

This  is  the  on*  hundred  and  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  American  flag  which  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress June  14.  1777.  at  the  very  time  when 
that  gallant  band  of  early  American  found- 
ers and  patriots  was  fighting  to  establish  our 
glorious  Republic. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  symbol  of  our 
national  strength  and  unity,  the  symtx)!  of 
freedom  and  justice  for  all,  Is  to  us  the  most 
beautiful,  the  finest,  and  the  noblest  flag  on 
earth.  Throuehout  a  long  history  of  shift- 
ing Tlcissitudes,  throiigh  gladness  and  sor- 
row, through  fortune  and  misfortune, 
through  bitter  sacrtflce  and  triumphant  Joy, 
through  the  darkneas  of  depreaslon  and 
through  the  brightneas  of  proq)erity  and 
happiness,  in  war  and  in  peace,  that  flag  has 
always  inspired  \u  and  has  never  known 
lasting  defeat. 

It  has  waved  over  the  ramparts  at  Valley 
Forge,  from  the  hardy  topmasts  of  John  Paul 
Jaam,  John  Barry,  and  Admiral  Dewey,  over 
the  hills  of  Cuba  and  tropical  Islands,  over 
the  trees  of  the  Argonne  and  the  trenches  at 
Belleau  Woods.  It  has  been  planted  in  the 
■oil  of  Bataan.  where  it  now  waves  again  In 
all  its  glory.  It  has  roared  through  the  sky- 
way* and  over  the  oceans  of  all  the  world,  on 
the  fleeting  wings  of  thousands  of  aircraft 
beariiag  our  brave  heroes  to  battle  for  free- 
dooa's  cause.  It  ha»  flown  over  our  great 
naval  fleets,  over  our  heroic  marines  and 
gallant  soldiers  who  gained  so  many  glorious 
victories  for  our  cause. 

Tea.  my  friends;  our  flag  has  been  planted 
on  the  stony  ereets  at  Iwo  Jima  to  inspire 
our  boys  to  new  deeds  of  bravery,  seldom 
equaled,  and  certainly  ixever  excelled,  in  the 
history  of  any  people.  Wherever  that  flag 
haa  gone,  wherever  it  is  flown,  wherever  it 
ItfH  up  the  spirit  of  the  weak  and  the  op- 
preaaed.  wherever  it  awakens  unsurpaaMd 
gallantry,  our  tiearta  and  our  hopes,  our 
aaptrattoaa  aatf  our  aMl  for  victory  and  en- 
dVlBf  peaoa  kav*  fallowed  it. 

Red  for  the  dauntless  courage  of  our  eons 
and  our  people,  blue  for  their  loyalty  to  our 
instlttrtlona,  and  white  for  the  imsullled 
purity  of  our  high  purpoae  to  keep  our  coun- 
try free  from  the  stains  at  foreign  aggression 
and  domestic  corruption.  Old  Glory  has  In 
truth  symbolized,  as  it  has  always  sought  to 
protect,  ~llfe.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happineas." 

The  flag  has  a  very  deep  meaning  to  all 
true  Americans  because  thi>y  know  that  for 
them  it  stands  for  and  represents  great  po- 
litical ideals  In  this  sorry  world.  Ideals  which 
best  recognize  and  secure  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  citisen.  Dnder 
onr  flag,  sanctified  by  the  blood,  the  devo- 
tion and  the  sacrifices  of  so  many  of  our 
country  men  and  women  of  this  and  every 
other  generation  since  it  was  first  flung  to 
the  breeae  of  heaven,  every  person  in  this 
great  land  has  received  a  far  greater  measure 
of  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  under  the 
lav  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  any  nation.  Under  oui'  flag,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  those  who  died  for  it,  just  a«  in 
this  great  American  organization,  there  are 


no  distinctions  of  class,  color  or  creed,  and 
we  will  not  tolerate  such  dlstinctiona  In  this 
oowntry  of  free  Individual  citizens. 

Remember,  my  friends,  we  are  dtlzena— 
each  possessed  in  his  own  right  to  all  the 
benefits  and  blessings  made  possible  by  our 
imequaled  Constitution.  We  are  not  sub- 
jects or  vassals  of  any  tyrant.  We  are  not 
puppete  of  any  totalitarian  dictator  who 
would  crush  the  Individuality  of  human  be- 
ings imder  the  heel  of  ruthless  domination. 
We  are  not  the  slaves  of  alien  Ideologies  who 
are  herded  like  cattle  Into  the  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  the  superstate  where  people 
have  no  rights  or  property  they  can  truly 
call  their  own,  not  even  the  right  to  speak 
their  own  minds,  not  even  the  meager  clothes 
they  wear  on  their  backs.  We  are  free 
Americans  acknowledged  to  possess  s<3uls.  and 
beings,  and  individualities  of  our  own .  Under 
our  Government  and  our  way  of  life,  so  long 
as  we  obey  the  law.  we  are  free  to  issplre  to 
and  reach,  if  we  can  l>y  use  of  our  o^vn  abili- 
ties and  talents,  the  highest  goals  of  human 
achievement  permitted  to  any  other  clttaen 
of  the  land. 

The  American  flag  is  the  symbol  of  this 
freedom.  The  American  way  of  life  Is  the 
way  of  democracy  and  justice  under  law  for 
aH  the  people  and  we  Intend  to  preserve  that 
freedom  and  that  way  of  life  in  the  name 
of  alj  those  who  ttirough  the  agea  have  laid 
down  their  lives,  as  ao  many  of  our  boys  so 
recently  have  done,  in  order  that  America 
may  live  to  confer  these  matchless  blessings 
upon  our  posterity  and  the  world. 

On  this  day  of  commemoration,  therefore, 
as  wfe  solemnly  repledge  our  allegiance  to 
our  glorious  national  emblem,  let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  greater,  more  determined 
service,  if  that  l>e  poaslble,  to  the  noble  cause 
it  represents.  Let  us  reconsecrate  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  as  others 
have  done  before,  to  the  protection  fend  fur- 
therance of  that  democracy  which  has  sxis- 
talned  otir  people  in  contentment  and  hap- 
piness for  so  many  years.  Let  this  stirring 
occasion  l>e  a  time  when  we  publicly  re- 
declare  our  firm  and  unflinching  faith  In  our 
American  Institutions,  our  confidence  In  our  " 
form  of  government  and  our  free  economic 
system  under  sound  forward-looidng  leaders 
to  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  the  future, 
as  America  has  alwajrs  sought  to  solve  its 
problems,  with  Just  consideration  of  eadi  and 
every  group  of  our  people. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  in  the  past  our 
Nation  has  met  and  conquered  apparently 
insuperable  obstacles  and  t^at  we  can  and 
will  meet  and  overcome  them  again. 

The  most  vital  thing  for  the  A'">wWin 
people  to  remember  in  this  cliallenging  post- 
war period  is  that  we  must  never  lose  faith 
In  ourselves  and  our  precious  institutions. 
Gigantic  as  tbey  are  and  will  be,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  flnanclal,  social,  ec>:)nomic. 
and  political  must  be  approached  «lth  re- 
liance In  the  fundamental  principles  of 
American  democracy. 

We  should  never  forget  tlie  sacrifices  or 
the  millions  of  our  young  men  who  have 
given  of  their  youth,  strength,  and  Indom- 
Itatile  spirit  to  save  the  country  in  this  des- 
perate crisis.  As  long  as  they  and  their  near 
and  dear  ones  ahall  live,  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  Government  in  iKhalf  of  all  the 
American  people  will  discharge  in  ftillest 
measure  the  great  debt  we  owe  them  which 
truly  cannot  be  measured  in  material  values. 
Secondly,  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  make 
sure  that  the  peace  and  freedom  they  fought 
and  died  for  may  be  achieved  through  the 
cooperation  of  all  nations  of  good  ialih  and 
good  will  so  that  the  curae  of  war  zaay  be 
banished  from  the  earth. 

Thirdly,  let  us  be  certain  at  all  iimna  that 
our  Nation  is  adequately  protected  mit  only 
as  againat  military  aggression  but  iilao  as 
against  the  inroads  and  penetration  of  those 
most  unwelcome  and  luidesirable  ideas  and 
forms  of  political  and  eoooomic  dictatctrshlps 
that  in  recent  years  have  awept  over  Europe 
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and  Asia.  We  must  make  jiemocracy  a  Itr- 
ing,  vital  force  that  will  abundantly  serve 
all  the  needs  of  our  people  regardless  of  sec- 
tion, class,  color,  creed,  or  station  in  life. 

Fourthly,  let  us  be  determined  that  no 
subversive  groups  here  or  abroad  will  ever  be 
allowed  to  tear  down  the  American  flag  and 
raise  In  Its  stead  the  international  banner 
of  rebellion,  revolution,  and  class  warfare. 
Let  me  especially  remind  those  of  the  young 
generation  that  has  borne  so  gallantly  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  the  war  and  who  have  to 
bear  with  equal,  if  a  different  kind  of.  cour- 
age the  very  heavy  burdens  of  post-war 
America,  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty.  Watch  it  carefully,  guard  it  con- 
tinuously, cherish  it  dearly,  and  preserve  It 
at  any  cost.  Because  the  lessons  of  history 
plainly  show  that  when  personal  lil)erty  is 
lost,  when  freedom  is  crushed,  when  despo- 
tism and  tryranny  come,  that  that  day  will 
mark  the  end  of  our  American  democracy— 
the  end  of  representative,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Americans  all — ^let  us  go  forward  to  fulflU 
our  great  destiny  of  freedom  and  justice. 
With  Old  Glory  flying  as  high  and  as  proxidly 
as  ever,  loyal  and  united  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose, let  us  face  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  future  with  confidence  and  courage. 
Let  us  vow  to  preeerve  and  protect  our  na- 
tional emblem  and  all  it  stands  for.  "one 
nation  indivisible  with  Liberty  and  Justice 
for  aU." 


No  Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  li  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Tax  ReUef,"  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  Jime  17. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

iro   TAX    KBLISr 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  tax  bill 
dashes  hope  of  an  income-tax  reduction  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  veto  could  be 
overridden  in  the  House,  which  passed  the 
final  bill  220  to  99,  but  the  Senate  never  mta- 
tered  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  the  bUl 
and  can  t>e  expected  to  sustain  the  veto. 

The  veto  comes  as  no  surprise.  It  is 
wholly  consistent  with  the  position  Mr.  Thi- 
man  took  in  his  state  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages  In  January. 

Now.  as  then,  the  President  feels  that  In 
a  time  of  high  employment  and  national  in- 
come, and  in  the  face  of  great  expenditures 
at  home  and  abroad,  tax  revenues  should  be 
sustained  at  levels  to  meet  current  expenses 
and  leave  a  surplus  for  debt  retirement. 

Certainly  the  situation  has  not  changed 
for  the  better  since  January.  To  meet  the 
challenge  of  communism,  Mr.  Tnunan  has 
advocated  expenalve  defense  meastires  at 
home  and  has  called  for  funds  to  implement 
foreign  policy  abroad. 

Committed  to  debt  retirement  and  to 
heavy  spending  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security.  Mr.  Truman  cotild  not  consistently 
approve  a  reduction  of  $8,840,000,000  In 
national  revenue. 

Falltire  to  obtain  a  tax  reduction  at  this 
session    must    rest    largely    with    Congress 
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tbe  public,  disappointment  In  tbe 

Inleome  brackets  need   not   be  great. 

Bepresentatlve  Imcb..  of  Mlebl- 

diMied  that  tbe  bill  would  save 

a  negligible  sum  each  week 

lleen  estimated  as  little  as  80  cents) 

gives  a  man  who  made  tbe  biggest 

djrlng  tbe  war  tbe  biggest  tax  relief. 

situation  led  Mr.  Tnmian  to  charac- 

blll  as  "ill-apportioned."    He  also 

It   Is   risky   and   in   Tlolatlon   of 

policy. 

only  look  forward  now  to  what 

calls  "tbe  right  kind  of  tax 

at  tbe  right  time."     The  cynical 

that  this  will  come  during  1048. 

year 

It  comes.   It  should   be  based 

tbe  PrsaUlKit  calls  "sound  and 

related  llaeal  and'semomic  policy." 

such    a   policy    Is  evolved,   tbe 

can  expect  tax  relief. 

tbe  President  runs  consider- 

risk  In  a  veto.     If  things  are 

next  year  and  he  calls  for  a  tax 

the  public  will  ask  why  he  dtdn't 

;he  one  voted  by  a  Republican  Con- 

jsar.     But  if  the  economic  and 

situations    remain    imsettled.    Mr. 

may  be  balled  as  a  prophet. 


Tax  Rednctioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hot.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH   CASOLUtA 

IN  THK  3SNATS  OP  THS  CNTTKD  STATIBB 

Wednetttay,  June  18  (legislatire  dajf  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  N  AYBANK.    Mr  President.  I  ask 

unanimDUs  consent  to  have  printed  In 

Appf  ndix  of  the  Rkcosd  an  editorial 

tax  reduction  from  the  Wash- 

]|Iews  of  today. 

being  no  objection,   the  edl- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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CVT  TAXss  roa  ksxt  tsab.  a«  rtav 
poLmcs 

Republicans  In  Congress  can  give  the  peo- 
cut.  effective  January  1  next — If 
to. 

can  let  the  President's  veto  stand, 
nothlfig  but  talk  about  It.  and  thereby 
an  Issue. 
do<tbt  about  It.  it's  a  good  Issue — to 
The  Republicans  tried  to  give 
to  49.000.000   Income   taxpayers, 
fxily  1.    The  President  vetoed  it.  and 
siistalned   tbe   veto.     To   voters 
en  the  run.  and  havent  followed 
of  what  has  happened,  it  looks 
tha  Bspubllcans  are  on  the  side 
and  the  Democrats  against, 
full  truth  may  spread.     It  will 
the  Republicans,  by  their  blunders 
poll1|ka-playlng  strategy,  are  largely  re- 
fer this  Impaass.    They  made  their 
nlstaks  by  falling  to  do  their  duty 
rvorganlsatlon  law.  which  required 
within  S  WMka  after  it  convened. 
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to  fix  an  over -all  celling  on  Oove 
spending  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Th* 
publicans  haven't  yst  fixed  that  celling, 
they  control  both  Bonsss  of  Congress. 
are  still  flouting  tha  law,  still  shirking 
responsibility. 

Their  second  mistake  was  In  trying  to 
tbe  tax  cut  retroactiva  to  January   1 
Their  third  was  in  delaytag  action  5  m< 
and  grudgingly  compromising — too  lat 
the  Jiily   1   date.     Ail   the   time  there 
plenty  of  Democrats  who  would  have 
along,  bad  tbe  GOP  been  willing  to 
tbe  tax  cut  effective  at  the  start  of  the 
calendar  year.     The  Republicans  ch(    •> 
stead  to  try  to  embarrass  the  Preside:, 
those  who  know  the  score.  It  would  ap 
the  Republicans  themselves  cannot  b«- 
embarrassed  by  what  has  happened 

It  is  stai  not  too  late  to  end  tax  uiv 
talnty  and  assure  taxpayers  that  their 
dens  neat  year  will  be  lower.  If 
sicnal  leadOTi  will  bring  out  the  sam* 
bill,  with  only  one  change,  to  makat 
effective  daM  January  1  next,  it  would 
tract  much  Democratic  support  and  pi 
ably  would  be  passed.  Our  guess  i>  < 
the  President  would  sign  the  bill.  His  ^jr 
clpal  objection  to  the  vetoed  bill 
good  one.  too — was  that  it  did  not 
enough  s\irpl\u  for  retirement  of  public  d( 
That  objection  would  not  apply  to  tl-  n 
bill.  In  the  unlikely  event  ttiat  a  \ 
override  became  neasaary,  plenty  of 
crats  would  help  tha  BspoMteans  do  tha 


Henry  Wallace  and  the  Soathem  Cc 
fereoce  far  Haman  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TXKNXSSXX 

IN  THl  SOJATB  OP  THl  UNITKD  8Ti 

Wednesday.  June  It  (legislative  dap'i 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  1 , 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printrd 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicoRb  a  very  VI.  .  tl 
while  editorial  entitled  "Henry  and 
SCHW.  •  published  in  the  Nashville 
ner  of  June  13.  1947.  I  recommend 
careful  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc< 
as  follows: 

HXMST    AMD   TRX   SCHW 

Both  Henry  Wallace  and  the  Southern 
ferenee  for  Hubmb  Welfare  have  been 
known  by  the  eoaapany  they  keep, 
the  company  they  keep  U  that  ot  each 
hardly  a  recommendation   for  either 
in  addition  there  are  the  wayside  coin{ 
ionsblps   to   which   each   graviutes.    alt 
leftwardly,  as  moths  to  the  irresistible  ci 
flame 

So  Monday  evening  again  they  are  p^ttli 
together,  at  Washington,  the  culmlnar     n 
Wallace's  barnstorming  tour.    It's  tbe  lu 
est  approach  to  bis  Madison  Square  Gni 
appearancee.     under     similar     sj 
wherein  the  Reds  and  the  pinks 
coal  to  OMfca  tha  flame  as  fasdnatlng  as  , 
slble  if  not  tt  hoc  as  posslbla  for  any  visit 
mot  hit.     Only  this  time,  the  sponsor 
the  Bsuthem  Conference  for  Human 
fare,  one  antlcipatee  that  it  will  have 
thing  or  other  to  do  with  the  South. 

As  neither  Wallace  nor  the  SCHW  enj_ 
any  particular   popularity   in   the   South, 
lack  of  esteem  right  noticeable  at  priL 
and  election  time:  they  may  simply  indi 
In  mutual  commlssratlons  and  a  lavish 
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right  of  Congress  to 
revenues   and 
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ctive  of  brains  or 

jth.it  he  vetoed  the  bin 
ig  kind  of  tax  redue- 
le  '    This  phrase  will 

blitical  history  as  tha 
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prise  boner  of  tbe  age.  Por  it  Implies  plainly 
that  the  wrong  kind  of  tax  reduction  will  be 
all  right  at  the  right  time — presumably  next 
year  when  tbe  Preaidential  campaign  is  In 
the  ofllng  and  when  presumably  Mr.  Truman 
can  strive  for  political  credit  even  for  tbe 
wrong  kind  of  tax  reduction. 

But  next  year  the  Congress  will  pass  the 
aame  kind  of  tax  bill  it  did  this  year  except 
that  It  will  be  even  more  unpalatable  for  Mr. 
Truman  to  sign,  and  when  be  signs  it,  he  will 
make  his  messsge  of  this  week  look  rather 
ridiculous. 

DAMAOS    MAT    SB   DCLATXS 

The  damage  Mr.  Truman  did  In  vetoing 
tbe  tax  bill  will  not  be  apparent  right  away. 
It  will  be  apparent  In  the  recession  that 
could  conceivably  be  ushered  In  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  blunder,  and  It  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  world. 

Por  Mr.  Truman,  by  bis  action  this  week, 
may  have  killed  all  chance  of  helping  the 
world-trade  situation  and  European  reha- 
bilitation. Export  trade  that  has  been  boom- 
ing may  decline  severely.  Then  there  would 
surely  be  a  recession.  Tbe  Repubhcans.  so 
many  of  whom  don't  want  to  vote  more  bil- 
lions to  Europe,  now  have  been  given  a  very 
strong  excuse — Mr  Truman's  own  words. 
Por  the  President  said: 

"With  the  present  huge  public  debt,  it  Is 
of  first  importance  that  every  effort  now  be 
made  to  reduce  that  debt  as  much  as  pos- 
sible." 

This  means  that  debt  reduction  is.  In  the 
President's  opinion,  paramount.  There  are 
plenty  of  Republicans  who  will  take  him  at 
his  word.  They  will  not  vote  billions  for 
Europe  while  a  Democratic  President  denies 
tax  relief  to  the  American  people. 

tftmsoB  cAt.ijp  BoomaAWo 
Unfortimately  the  Truman  message,  while 
Intended  to  play  politics  In  order  to  gain 
Bupf>ort  from  the  left  wing,  really  will  prove 
a  boomerang  with  the  average  man.  who  will 
not  understand  why  the  $40  or  150  savings 
he  was  to  get  are  now  being  denied  bim.  To 
lose  a  30-percent  tax  reduction  is  more  seri- 
ous In  the  lower  brackets  than  to  forego  a 
10-percent  reduction  In  the  higher  brackets. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  coming  on  June  90  and  a  surplus  of 
St  least  eight  billions  is  indicated  for  next 
year— yet  Mr.  Truman  is  denying  tbe  tax- 
payers any  relief  from  wartime  rates. 

The  Republicans  ought  not  to  adjourn 
without  passing  another  tax  bill — this  ons 
to  be  effective  January  1.  1948.  and  giving 
an  even  greater  reduction  In  rates  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  lower  brackets.  If  Congress 
stirrenders  to  the  Executive  its  authority  to 
fix  tax  rates,  tbe  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  would  be  surrendering  also  tbe 
independence  It  has  exercised  for  more  than 
160  years. 


When  a  Rirer't  Floods  Are  Connteil  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "When  a  Rivers  Floods 
Are  Counted  Up."  published  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Oaaette  of  June  12.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 


WHSM  A  uvea's  FLOODS  *U  COtTIfTD  X7P 

At  the  hearing  on  flood-control  funds  Rep- 
resentative Mno*.  of  Arkansas,  told  the  House 
AM>roprlatlon8  Committee  there  ha<l  been 
143  floods  at  Batesville.  Newport,  and  Claren- 
don between  1921  and  1943.  Only  40  floods 
would  have  come  during  this  period  if  dams 
and  other  projects  in  the  White  River  com- 
prehensive program  had  been  finished  He 
tirges  systematic  work,  bringing  this  program 
to  completion. 

The  White  River  drainage  basin  Is  in  many 
respects  simUar  to  what  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley was  before  the  TVA  was  established. 
Eroded  hills,  land  subject  to  overflow,  re- 
stricted agriculture,  comparatively  Utile  In- 
dustry, can  be  seen  in  the  upland  basin  of  the 
White.  There  were  corresponding  conditions 
m  the  Tennessee  River  highland  until  the 
Pederal  Government  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  regional  Improvement. 

Representative  Mills  asks  that  flood  con- 
trol funds  be  considered  as  capital  invest- 
ment. Greater  wealth  can  be  created  by 
mastering  the  White  River  and  its  main 
tributaries.  Many  of  the  dams  In  the  plan 
will  generate  electric  power  as  well  as  regu- 
late stream  flow  The  power  should  help  at- 
tract industries.  Agricultural  yields  In  the 
fertile  lower  valley  can  be  increased  when  the 
dams  upstream  prevent  the  river  from  rag- 
ing. High  production  of  raw  materials  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  processing  within  the 
area. 

Every  approved  project  in  tbe  comprehen- 
sive program  is  economically  feasible.  The 
benefits  would  exceec*  costs,  as  shown  in  pre- 
liminary studies.  In  time  higher  revenue 
would  go  into  the  Pederal  Treasury  as  taxes 
from  the  region.  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
would  be  obtaining  greater  returns  from  an 
area  that  is  producing  far  below  its  potential. 

The  core  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
White  River  country  is  complete  mastery  of 
the  stream  system. 


The  Lmcoln  Reader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

or  wssT  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  West  Union  Record,  West 
Union,  W.  Va.,  entitled  "The  Lincoln 
Reader." 

The  editor,  Mr.  Walter  Stuart,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  though  this 
book  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  65 
authors,  it  is  so  skillfully  blended  as  to 
give  an  uninterrupted  story  of  the  life 
of  this  great  American.  His  influence 
has  been  so  great  on  our  country  that 
we  would  all  do  well  occasionally  to  re- 
view the  events  of  his  time  and  his  life. 

TBS  UWCOUf  UADKB 

The  best  cme-volume  life  of  Lincoln  that 
has  ever  l>een  published  is  the  recent  book- 
of-the-month  selection,  Tbe  Lincoln  Reader. 
It  contains  179  selections  from  96  authors 
and  was  compiled  and  edited  by  Paul  M. 
Angle,  of  Springfield,  ni..  who  Is  generally 
considered  tbe  greatest  living  authority  on 
Lincoln. 

More  has  l>een  written  about  Lincoln  than 
any  other  man  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Napoleon.     The  Lincoln  Reader  is  really  tha 


cream  of  all  Llncolnlana.  The  author  has 
taken  the  best  of  each  of  the  works  on  Lin- 
coln and  has  made  a  book  that  is  incompa- 
rably the  best  one-volume  edition  of  Lincoln 
that  has  ever  been  published.  We  really  be- 
lieve that  the  average  reader  will  learn  mors 
about  Lincoln  by  reading  author  Angle's  one- 
volume  edition  than  he  would  by  reading  any 
of  the  editions  composed  of  from  two  to  six 
or  more  large  volumes. 

The  author  quotes  what  he  considers  tha 
very  best  authority  on  each  outsunding  inci- 
dent in  Lincoln's  life,  and  no  man  living  Is 
more  familiar  with  all  the  works  on  Lincoln 
than  Is  author  Angle.  If  all  the  things  which 
have  been  said  alx>ut  him  are  true. 

Author  Angle  has  certainly  done  a  fine  Job 
of  selecting  material  for  bis  book.  One  reads 
the  book  without  feeling  that  there  is  any 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's llfs  although  the  volume  is  made  up  of 
selections  from  the  writings  of  65  authors. 
It  carries  t^e  story  of  Lincoln's  life  right 
through  from  his  birth  to  his  death  Just  as  If 
the  story  had  been  written  by  one  author  In- 
stead of  65. 

The  Lincoln  Reader  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  Interesting  books  we  have  ever  read. 
It  is  a  Idnd  of  book  that  grips  the  reader's  in- 
terest in  such  a  way  that  he  does  not  want  to 
lay  it  aside  for  a  minute  after  he  begins  to 
read  It.  We  have  read  several  Lincoln  books, 
but  we  Uke  Paul  Angle's  The  Lincoln  Reader 
the  best  of  all.  One  gets  from  it  every  essen- 
tial fact  alMUt  the  life  of  Lincoln  that  one 
should  care  to  know.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  ponderous  works  of  Albert  J.  Beveridgs 
and  Carl  Sandburg  contain  any  more  of  tha 
important  or  worth-wiiile  facts  of  Lincoln's 
life  than  does  Paul  Angle's  one  volume  of 
fewer  than  600  pages. 

More  books  have  been  written  about  Lin- 
coln than  have  been  written  about  any  other 
American,  and  it  Is  very  likely  that  mors 
books  will  still  be  written  about  him.  Tba 
historians  of  a  hundred  years  fnsn  now  may 
have  a  much  different  perspective  of  Lincoln 
than  that  of  the  historians  of  todsy.  Prob- 
ably some  new  material  about  Lincoln  will 
soon  be  available.  Lincoln's  son.  the  lata 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  had  a  great  many  ot  his 
father's  papors  and  docimients  which  hs 
would  never  let  anyone  see  or  examine  and 
which,  under  the  terms  of  his  will,  were  not 
to  be  revealed  to  the  public  until  so  many 
years  after  his  death.  The  time  specified  to 
elapse  after  Robert  Lincoln's  death  befc^w 
the  papers  should  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection is,  we  understand,  about  run  out. 
Those  papers  may  contain  some  new  Lincoln 
material,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
contain  much  which  has  not  already  been 
given  to  the  public  for  the  life  of  no  other 
American  has  been  studied  and  investigated 
so  exhaustively  as  has  the  life  of  Lincoln. 

Well-written  books  on  the  life  oi  Abraham 
Lincoln  wlU  alwajrs  be  eagerly  read.  The 
readers  of  the  present  generation  no  doubt 
find  the  story  of  his  life  as  Interesting  as 
did  the  readers  of  preceding  generations. 
And  the  readers  of  the  next  generation  will 
find  his  story  not  less  interesting  than  do  the 
readers  of  today. 

But  we  doubt  whether  there  wUl  ever  bs 
published  another  one- volume  bock  on  Lin- 
coln that  will  be  any  better  than  Patil  Anglels 
The  Lincoln  Reader.  We  do  not  see  how 
any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  Angle  book. 

No  doubt  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the 
life  of  Lincoln  is  represented  in  Carl  Sand- 
burg's work  consisting  of  six  volumes  con- 
taining something  like  S.OOO  pages.  The 
work  that  the  late  Senator  Beverldge  planned 
would  have  surpassed  Sandburg's  opus  had 
he  lived  to  complete  it.  He  finished  four 
large  volumes,  but  he  got  only  as  far  as  the 
lincoln-Douglas  debates  when  death  ended 
hla  laboa. 
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LODGE.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 

0  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

I   include   the   following   editorial 

he  New  York  Times  of  June  17. 

KXPLAOnva  AMsaic*  abhoao 
Deep  te  Secretary  Marshall's  earnest  ap- 
peal, tl  e  State  Department's  cultural  and  In- 
program  Is  still  In  danger  of  be- 
suppressed.  Its  troubles  began 
House  eliminated  the  entire  $34.- 
appropriation  fur  this  purpose  on  the 
that  the  activities  had  not  been  au- 
To  eliminate  this  objection  Repre- 
McNDT.  of  South  Dakota.  Intro- 
enabling  bill,  which  with  some 
was  unanimously  approved  by 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
bUl.  If  passed,  would  naturally  b« 
by  an  appropriation,  though  per- 
smaller  one  than  the  State  Depart- 
iked  for.  Its  consideration  has  been 
npaatddly  natponed  and  it  has  not  yet 
Mm  mmam.  Meanwhile  Senator  Ball. 
turn  aaserted  that  tlM  ■anau 
to  $8,000,000  the  sum  of  about  •!•.. 
aaked.  mainly  for  the  radio  programs 
as  the  Voice  of  America.  Such  a  cut 
teep  ua  out  of  Russia,  where  otherwise 
voice  will  be  heard 
Senate  goes  this  far  we  cannot  be 
•bout  Um  rest  of  the  cultural  and 
program — the  highly  impor- 
atareliange  of  students,  trainees. 
fvest  Instructors,  profesaors.  and 
in  fields  of  speclallaed  knowledge  or 
he  Interchange  and  tnuMlatlon  of 
ind  periodlcala:  the  ouriMMMmce  of 
Ubrartas  abroMI  and  Mitstance  to 
llbrarlea.  and  oooununlty  emtera  In 
4oun tries.  Hope  for  favorable  action 
Mundt  bin.  In  both  House  and  Sen- 
anil  for  an  adequate  appropriation  may 
a  dawning  perception  that  If  the  Mar- 
tin fur  systematizing  our  aid  to  for- 
coltntriM  la  to  succeed  we  shall  have  to 
to  Mplaln  ouraelvea  to  people  In 
We  might  save  a  few  mll- 
not  explaining  ourselvea  and  In  so 
Hltuta  the  resulU  of  an  Investment  of 
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I,  June  t$  {legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President.  X 

urianimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 

Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  edi- 

entitled    "Exchange    Students.** 

publisl^ed  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 

June  13.  1947. 

beinc  1^0  objection,  the  editorial 
or^lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 


eomlng  to  the  Cnlted  Butee  from  fc 
ooun tries.  There  are  more  than  I8.r 
them  in  American  schools,  and  mora 
coming  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  month. 
others — some  estimates  run  to  six  fig 
aia  clamoring  to  get  in.  The  United 
la  now  the  educational  center  of  the 
These  students  are  paying  their  owm 
but  there  are  many  more  important 
than  money  Involved  In  this  sltual 
which  Is  only  s  prelude  to  a  still  mi  re 
bitlous  educational  scheme  that  v%  ai 
volve  extensive  student  exchanges  betl 
the  United  Statea  and  other  countrl 

One  has  only  to  think  of  the  w| 
fluence  exerted  by  Rhodes  scholar^  tn 
United  States  to  realize  that  stude:.  s 
sessing  qualities  of  leadership  can 
ambassadois  of  good  will  when  they 
to  their  native  country  after  receiving 
education  here.  Another  example  la 
long  practice  of  sending  outstt 
Chinese  students  to  this  country, 
have  returned  to  their  native  land 
much  of  China's  good  will  toward  us 
traced  to  them. 

Since   1902   about  2.000   foreign   8tu< 
110    of    them    Americans,    have    studli 
Oxford  University.     When  the  Pulbrlghtj 
becomes    operative    the    two-way    e:i 
of   students,   financed    by   credits 
by  the  sale  of  surplus  property,  will 
In  motion  and  will  dwarf  all  prevloua 
grams    In    slse.     Although    many    of 
young  men   will   be  Intereated  only   In 
technological     aspects    of    otir    cui    ir4 
protracted    visit    here    Is    bound    to 
their    attitude    toward    us    In    one    way! 
another.     Por  example   the  Indian 
ment.  in  preparation  for  Its  Indepen^ 
is  sending   2.000  scholars   annually    to 
United  states. 

Nearer  home,  the  BrasUlan  Ooverni 
Is  sending  young  manual-training  stt 
to  Connecticut  to  study  our  trade-i 
methcxls.  Others  will  study  govc 
administration.  The  Puibrlght  Act 
for  the  payment  of  transportation.  t1 
and  maintenance  of  American  students 
teachers  attending  foreign  schools, 
scholarahipe  will  be  administered  by  a 
member  board  composed  of  reprc 
tlves  of  oUlttMa.  educational,  studr.  t. 
war-veteran  ptnips  It  is  an  ambitiuus 
gram,  and  may  be  more  effective  in 
long  run  in  securug  permanent  pence 
any  other  means.  It  has  been  said  t:  a 
easy  to  hate  paopla  you  do  not  know 
Is  why  It  U  a  good  thing  for  these 
sands  of  students,  many  of  wh  :n 
emerge  as  leaders  In  their  own  counu.i 
know  us.  That  la  why  It  U  good  for  At 
can  students  to  study  abroad.  Some  og 
two-way  suspicion  that  sxlsta  between 
United  Stataa  and  the  Soviet 
would  be  allevuted  if  a  similar  free 
atudanu  exltsad  between  the  two  eoi 


It  of  tba  Second  World  War  la 
of  atudanu  that  are  now 


Flaf  Day  Addrtii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUEJ 

or  MAaaACMOaarra 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRlSSNTATn 
Wednesday  June  li.  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wl_ 
Include  an  address  I  delivered  before 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  _ 
Lodge  243.  of  Worcester.  Mass..  on 
occasion  of  their  annual  Plag  Day 
mony,  June  14.  1947: 

Tour  requeet  to  take  part  In  this  sr_ 
Plag  Day  service  was  not  regarded    sa 
inviutlon.  but  a  raal  honor. 


rkii  the  one  hundred  and 
iry  of  that  historic  day  In 
>f  13  alternate  stripes  of 

a  blue  field  of  13  stars 
i^ress.  made  the  emblem 
Republic,  but  with  the 

years  we  now  find  our- 
ttlon  of  the  world, 
ipon  the  flag  Is  but  a 
certain  markings  or 
It  actually  It  represents 
}rs  of  millions  of  people 
tatlons    throughout    the 

significance  and  mean- 

\  varied  from  generation 

kdlng  upon  the  thinking 

tlr  particular  periods. 

rlate  that  on  June  14  of 

f — we  recall  the  history 

recalling  to  our  minds 

of  our  forefathers;  re- 
sole at  our  flag.  It  la  red 
sacrlflce;   It  Is  blue  be- 

luyalty:   and  they  wove 

Indicate  the  purity  and 

I  motives.    The   stars   are 

^e  great  heartfelt  hope  of 

ut   nobler  America. 

^tnpea  is  the  crystallized 

c^r  our  berltaga;  the  sym- 

ijiuom  and  glory.    Thoaa 

lived  for  It  and  died  for 

Nation's  greatest.  They 
illence  of  history,  but  by 
levotlon  and  courage  In 
us  to  be  the  flag  makers 
3w  Make  Its  red  a  little 
:cs:  Its  blue  a  little  more 
\\en  by  our  faithfulness: 
purity  by  our  continued 

Its  stars  a  little  brighter 
lelr  highest  hopes 
le  brave  and  true  have 
kd.  fought  and  died.     It 

pillar  of  unoke  by  day 
it  to  the  armies  of  free- 
:rated  by  the  labor  and 

in  and  his  heroic  sol- 
lloft  by  Lincoln  and  his 
that  freed  the  slave  and 
It  fluttered  under  the 

titanic  First  World  War: 
^nt  world  conflagration  It 
)h  from  the  flree  at  Nor- 
te blood-drenched  hill  at 

to  all  the  world  and  Its 
symbol  of  free  govern- 

Bple.  and  upon  us  today, 
itlny.  divine  providence 
of  world  leaderahtp.  In 
trust,  we  must   fully 

ring  Is  folly  if  it  becomes 

Bctical  patriotism.  It  la 
rtade  an  excuse  to  cover 

^preparedness.  Plag  flap- 
irs.  and  unstable  emo- 

lute  patrlotUm,  and  will 

ruis. 

be  met.  and  our  de- 

,  only  if  we  have  a  strong 

irnment  alert  to  the  In- 
people.  and  unswerving 
the  principles  of  indl- 

It  cannot  have  such  a 
we  have  also  an   alert 

^merican    people,    really 

Itermlned  to  know  and 
and  world  rasponat- 

Is  shaking  in  a  blttar 

widely  different  phlloe- 

Ing  the  personal  liberty 

under  Ood.   and    the 

of  oppraaaloa  and  da« 

puai  rigMa  aad  ttmOam, 

ae  stattire  of  a  alara  to 

^hu  struggle  of  all  great 
I  Stataa  alone  remalna  a 
than  any  other  factor. 
i*  destiny  of  tomorroWa 
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world.  We  alone  may  be  able  to  avert  the 
decline  of  weatem  clviiicatlon.  and  a  re- 
version to  barbarism.  The  disintegrated 
and  panlc-atrlcken  western  world  is  depend- 
ent upon  us  for  its  continued  existence  and 
the  survival  of  Individual  liberty,  and  we 
must  not  faU  the  test. 

It  is  commonly  observed  by  our  leading 
statesmen  that  the  disruptive  force  creep- 
ing acrosa  Europe  today  Is  playing  a  wait- 
ing game;  delaying  and  hindering  every  ac- 
tion that  would  I  romote  peaceful  and 
friendly  settlement  Jf  International  prob- 
lems. They  are  covaitlng  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  becoming;  weary  and  selfish  In 
carrying  the  burden  of  their  domestic  and 
world  responsibilities.  We  must  answer  that 
challenge. 

The  common  sense  of  Amarica  demanda 
that  we  put  the  aentlmentallsm  and  theory 
of  visionaries  and  dreamers  behind  ua,  and 
by  serious,  practical  measures  pi«pare  our- 
aelvea to  meet  the  challenge. 

War  la  the  horror  of  our  national  life. 
America  lovee  peace,  and  we  seek  quarrel 
with  no  nation.  For  the  honor  of  our  Nation 
and  our  flag,  we  meet  the  weak  with  Justice 
and  consideration;  the  powerful  with  confi- 
dence and  dignity;  but  we  have  learned  that 
the  country  that  U  rich,  peaceful,  and  un- 
prepared la  never  safe  from  the  encroach- 
menu  of  the  evU  powers  that  are  predatory 
and  seeking  Imperial  domination. 

Our  poet  war  period  this  far  has  been 
marked  by  much  shallowneea  and  super- 
flclality;  of  much  talking  and  little  think- 
ing. There  Is  today  too  easy  an  acceptance 
of  the  shadow  for  the  subetance.  of  the 
promise  for  the  performance.  There  is  a 
growing  habit  of  evading  the  responslblltles 
and  realltlee  of  our  cltlaenshlp,  and  the  obli- 
gations we  owe  to  each  other  and  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  fulfill  our  deetlny  with  various 
groups  of  otir  people  arrayed  against  each 
other,  each  concerned  only  with  their  partic- 
ular aalflah  interest  The  path  to  peace  lies 
in  the  union  of  common  sacrlflce. 

To  Insure  peace,  we  must  prove  to  the  en- 
emies of  fraedom  and  the  gallant  nationa  of 
the  world  who  are  watching  us  so  carefully 
that  we  have  not  become  careless,  selfish, 
and  dUunlted.    We  must  prove  that  we  can 
set  our  own  bouse  In  order   by  our  coop- 
erating efforu.     The  claah  between  capital 
and  labor  can  be  adjusted  without  revenge- 
ful measures,  but  mutual  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  their  raapactlve  rlghu  and  ob- 
Uc^tiona:  the  ooat  of  living  as  an  American 
can  be  made  raasonabls  by  just  and  honest 
competition  under  our  synem  of  free  enter- 
prise; we  can  provide  enough  homes  for  the 
men  and  women  who  went  acroea  the  pesti- 
lent margins  of  the  world  to  save  ua  from 
death  and  daatructlon  at  home:  we  can  en- 
able every  American  family  to  live  In  a  de- 
cent home:   we  can  give  Christian  example 
to   ou^   youth    to    prevent    the    increasing 
•courga  of  ^ivenlle  delinquency  and  divorce; 
We  can  afford  a  living  wage  to  all  our  honest 
working   people.     By   common  service   and 
aacrince  together  we  can  go  forward  to  the 
greatest  era  of  our  history.     Tofathar  we 
can  fulflll  our  world  responsibility:  we  can 
achieve  the  greatest  social  welfare  that  any 
paople  on  earth  have  ever  known.    We  con 
do  all  of  theee  things  without  the  aacrlflce 
of  a  single  Important  liberty  or  right  that 
we  have. 

But  in  this  crisis  confronting  us  wa  must 
raallaa  that  we  cannot  do  these  things  with- 
out going  bnck  to  the  real  old-fashioned 
patriotism  and  unselfish  love  of  country  that 
we  Inherited.  Nor  can  we  do  them  without 
a  spiritual  reawakening:  without  a  renewed 
recognition  and  faithful  adherence  to  the 
eternal  truths  of  tlie  ChrlstUn  philosophy 
and  practices  handed  down  by  otir  fore- 
fathers. 

When  they  first  unfolded  to  the  free  skies 
our  glorious  flag,  thry  told  to  the  earth  that 
a  new  dispensation  had  come  to  men.  which 
was  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  seed  sown 
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on  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  when  Be  died  who 
came  to  liberate  the  souls  of  men. 

To  meet  the  teat  of  thla  hour  before  the 
world:  to  be  worthy  of  our  heritage,  we  must 
pledge  to  Uva  and  work  together  aa  true 
friends,  true  neighbors,  true  Americans, 
under  God  and  under  our  flag. 


Letter  of  tlie  Gray  Comer  Qub,  of 
Sprint^field,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHT7?ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.    Iidr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
while  a  Congressman  receives  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  or  constituents  which 
depicts  so  clearly  and  accurately  the  con- 
cern felt  by  the  thoughtful  members  of 
the  middle  class  of  the  American  people, 
the   backbone  of  our  Nation,   that   it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.    Such  a  letter  is 
the  following,  which.  I  believe,  warrants 
the   careful   consideration   of   my   col- 
leagues.   There  is  no  class  of  people  out- 
side the  United  States  who  corresjwnd 
to  the  members  of  the  Gray  Corner  Club. 
They  are  average,  intelligent.  Industrious, 
and  loyal  citizens.     They  are  men  of 
small  property  holdings  and  medium - 
sized  incomes  from  wages,  salaries,  and 
professional  pursuits.     They  know  the 
value  of  a  hard-earned  dollar.   They  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  of  our 
Federal  administration  to  face  our  Inter- 
national and  domestic  problems  realisti- 
cally.  I  urge  you  to  read  this  letter  care- 
fully.   It  will  interest  you  and  give  you 
much  food  for  thought    I  hope  It  will 
have  weight  with  all  of  ua  as  we  seek  to 
cut  down  our  overgrown  bureaucracy  to 
proper  size. 

"nm  OaAT  Coama  Clob, 
aprinff field.  Mass.,  June  14,  IMr. 
Hon.  Cifsai.aa  R.  CLaaoM. 

Ifotue  O/^oe  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oaaa  Bm:  Like  all  memben  of  leglalatlve 
bodlea,  in  theee  tlmea  of  so  many  eontrover- 
atal  tssuaa.  you  ari  probably  deluged  with 
correspondanoa  from  organlaatlona  and  ln« 
dlvlduals.  all  seeking  your  support  either  for 
or  against  apaciflo  propoaala  now  being  con- 
sidered by  your  body.  We  know  that  it  U 
phyalcally  Impoaalbla  for  you  to  read  and 
anawar  all  of  your  mall.  It  did  aeem  to  ua, 
however,  that  it  might  ba  intaraating  to  you 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  a  group  of  maa  who 
have  only  one  interaat  in  the  activitiea  of  the 
National  Oongraas.  and  that  u  the  preaarva- 
tion  of  the  Ideals  which  we  fear  are  alowly 
but  aurely  slipping  away  from  ua. 

The  Gray  Comer  aub  U  a  aocial  and  civic 
community  group,  composed  of  about  175 
ordinary  citiaens  from  many  walks  of  life, 
and  both  political  parties,  Including  salaa- 
men  smaU  businessmen,  employees  of  insur- 
ance companies,  banks,  factories,  and  other*, 
and  a  few  members  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions.  We  have  been  meeting  once 
each  week  for  several  years,  and  being  prac- 
tical men,  with  an  inherent  love  of  democra- 
cy as  It  was  preached  to  us  during  our  school 
years,  we  have  become  disturbed,  and  more 
recently,  alarmed  at  the  complacent  accept- 
ance by  the  people  of  otir  great  country  of 
conditions  which,  In  our  opinion,  are  grad- 
ually leading  us  into  a  feeling  of  dependence 


on  Government  which  history  haa  provan 
can  only  mean  the  end  of  democracy. 

We  are  writing  to  you,  therefore,  to  ea- 
preas  some  of  the  thoughu  which  are  In  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  our  club,  and  which 
are  greatly  reeponalble  for  the  subconscious 
feeling  of  unrest  and  uncertainty,  and  in 
many  casee.  actual  fear,  which  has  gripped 
the  minds  of  so  many  people  during  the  past 
few  years.  We  will  aU  agree  that  the  un- 
settled foreign  slttiatlon.  with  the  posslbUlty 
of  another  war.  plus  the  horrible  potentiali- 
ties of  the  rtomlc  bomb,  are  dlsturbUig  fac- 
tors, and  these,  coupled  with  the  domestic 
uncertainties,  have  created  an  inner  anxiety 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  abnor- 
mal number  of  untimely  deaths  of  so  many 
men  between  the  ages  of  45  and  66.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  any  one  man  to  solve 
all  of  our  problems  with  a  wave  of  a  magic 
wand,  but  we  would  like  you  to  know  the 
Impressions  which  we  have  formed,  as  ordi- 
nary every-day  citizens.  Probably  theee  same 
thoughu  are  In  the  minds  of  many  other 
men  and  women,  who  do  not  Uke  the  time  to 
place  them  on  paper  and  forward  them  to 
their  Representatives. 

It  has  always  been  our  feeling  that.  In 
America,  all  governments  were  created  to 
serve  the  people,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  particular.  In  conformance  with 
the  expressed  reasons  for  Its  creation,  can 
only  be  Justlfled  Insofar  as  It  protects  the 
rlghU  of  otir  citizens  expressed  In  the  Oon- 
aUtutlon  of  the  United  Statee,  and  In  the 
performance  of  thoae  functions  which  the 
Statea    could    not    undertake    Individually, 
such  aa  the  raiaing  of  an  Army  and  a  Navy. 
the  establishment  of  a  poetal  system,  the 
coining  of  ciurency.  and  similar  functions. 
We  now  find  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gaged In  about  every  activity  performed  by 
the  SUtea.  parUy  as  a  reeult  of  the  Impetua 
Riven  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
la   ita    interpretation    of    "Interstate   com- 
merre. "    Since  that  decision.  Federal  agen- 
clee  have  mulUplled  to  such  an  extent  that 
about  every  pursuit  In  which  a  person  la  en- 
gaged is  subject  to  control  from  Waahing- 
ton.  ao  thst  we  now  have  a  altuaUoo  wlMra 
everyone,    even   SUtea   and   their   political 
subdivisions,  mxut  look  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  or  sanction,  which  is  con- 
trary to  both  the  expreaaed  dauaes  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Coixstltution,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtea  Government  haa 
only  thoae  powara  which  were  delegated  to  * 
it  by  the  SUtea,  and  la  subject  to  their  Umi- 
Utlons.    Wa  know  what  has  happened  In 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Ruaala  by  the  centrallaa- 
tlon  of  power  In  a  national  government,  and, 
while  some  of  our  social  beneflu  were  nacaa. 
aary.   in   many  oaaaa   Padaral   aervlcaa  art 
a  dupllcaUon  of  8UU  funoUons,  and,  al- 
though helpful,  only  Und  to  build  up  power 
in  a  central  agency,  and  are  luxurlee  which 
wa  cannot  afford,  with  potential  bankruptcy 
startsg  us  in  the  face. 

It  aaema  to  ua  that  the  tUne  ia  here  whan 
wa  must  chooae  between  ultlmau  totalitar- 
ianism and  government  by  the  people,  and. 
although  the  atep  would  be  drastic,  we  eea 
no  other  course  but  to  ellminau  all  Federal 
agencies  except  thoae  abeoluUly  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  original  dutlea  Impoaed 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutaa 
by  the  ConsUtutlon.  There  Is  no  in-between 
course.  With  a  national  debt  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  trUllon  doUara,  we  cannot  af- 
ford any  but  the  most  vital  of  Federal 
services.  The  anticipated  cut  of  from  four 
to  alx  billion  dollars  from  a  budget  of  thirty- 
seven  billions  will  not  even  make  an  im- 
pression. 

We  are  not  eeeklng  tax  reductions,  at  least 
while  we  have  such  a  staggering  debt,  but  wa 
cannot  undersUnd  how  the  Congreee  ao 
humbly  acquiesced,  In  a  way.  to  the  propoaal 
of  the  Communist  Party  that  the  Income  of 
any  Indlvldtial  be  limited  to  $26,000  per  year. 
It  Is  true  that  such  a  sUtute  waa  not  en- 
acted in  express  language,  but  the  preeent 
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tax  rates  have  accomplished  pretty 
what  the  Communists  wanted.     Th« 
of  "ability  to  pay"  la  acceptable.  pro- 
It  la  not  carried  to  a  point  near  con- 
,  but  when  a  system  makes  it  im- 
for  a  man  with  ingenuity  and  ambl- 
beeome  financially  Independent,  and 
Investment  In  those  enterprt— 
I  ome  risk,  because  of  the  small  net  re- 
]  lOa&lble.  while  encouraging  the  placing 
only  In  safe  bonds  with  a  small  re- 
that  system  Is  destroying  the  spirit  of 
e    which    alone    made    America    the 
producer  of  Industrial  products  In 
Id      None  of  the  members  of  our  club 
by  the  high  surtax  rates,  as  w« 
men  of  moderate  Income,  but  we  can- 
ufiderstand  how  any  tax  of  more  than  50 
of  a  person's  Income,  no  matter  bow 
can    be    Jtntlflsd    under    any    theory. 
when  adVOMrtMl  by  the  Communist 
as  part  of  Its  general  levellng-off  policy, 
cfenflscatory  tax  laws  are  greatly  respcn- 
for   the   loss   of   the   Incentive   which 
the  creation  of  so  many  of  our 
Industrial  plants. 
see  an  unhealthy  situation  In  the 
old  Wew  England  thrift  and  the 
hereditary  distaste  of  public  aid  of  any 
.  brought  about  by  the  feeling  that 
G^Temment  will  take  care  of  everyone, 
tn  that  fraoM  of  mind  are  ripe  for 
the  first  step  toward  communism 
disturbing  situation  la  our  do- 
•eonomy     We  all  realize  that  we  never 
the  last  depression.    It  was  merely  In- 
by  the  war.  and  great  public  war 
There  were  Juat  aa  many  peo- 
t  of  legitimate  employment  In  1940  aa 
and  the  only  reason  for  the  present 
proaperlty  Is  the  demand  for  civilian 
ttaa  production  of  which  was  suspended 
the  foxir  '^ar  years.    When  the  supply 
the   point   where   commodities   arc 
obtainable,  we  are  bound  to  revert 
conditions  of  1940.  with  even  a  greater 
of  unemployed,  becauae  of  the  ad- 
made  In  mtboda  and  speed  of  pro- 
brought  about  by  the  war  necessity, 
this  happens,  and  It  will  apparently 
within  a  year,  from  present  trade  and 
Indications,  we  will  be  faced  with 
or   fifteen   million   men   and   women 
work,  all  looking  to  Washington  for 
public  works  program.    With  the  taaa 
tax   revenue   from    these   unem- 
and  from  the  industries  which  are 
^elng  taxed  on  great  profits.  It  will  be 
ible  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  In- 
Pederal  budget,  and.  sooner  or  later. 
04>vernment  will  be  forced  to  extend  the 
payment  of  bonds  coming  due.    TlMt 
>  a  perfect  set-up  for  some  crusadsr 
the  people  that,  unless  they  want  an- 
9  years  of  depression  and  misery.  It 
necesaary  to  regiment  the  aasets  of  the 
and  take  over  the  Industries,  farms, 
utilities,  and  other  facilities,  and  In- 
a  planned  economy,  so  that  all  will 
a  place  to  sleep,  and  plenty 
under  Government  supervision.    This 
fantastic  today,  but  with  the  frame 
of  our  people.  It  Is  far  from  Impoa- 
sapeclally  If  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
We  win  then  be  In  the  middle  of 
.  without  even  having  an  oppor- 
to  expteaa  ourselves  on  the  qiwatton  at 
minus,  of  course,  the  right  to 
birtha  and  deatha  in  tba  nam*  of  tba 
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4ould  survive  financial  ebaoa.  and  even 
bankruptcy,  but  not  and  retain  the 
vfelcb  we  up  here  In  New  England 
so  dearly.     We  are  all  practical  men. 
thoughts  expressed  herein  are  our 
There  are  no  economists  In  our  or- 
ganization, to  dlatort  otir  mlnda  by  Imprac- 
•B.     This  picture  Is  Indeed  gloomy, 
would  like  very  much  to  baea  sone- 
ua  where  we  art  wrong.    It  would 
it  raUef. 


All  these  problems  add  up  to  one 
slon — too  much  government.  National^  ( 
and  local.  We  can  solve  our  State 
problems  In  our  own  way.  but  the 
Government  la  too  far  removed  froi 
local  community  for  our  voices  to  be 
It  has  grown  to  such  a  size  and  cor 
that  It  Is  out  of  our  reach,  but  Is  stld 
•tantly  stretching  Its  arms  out  fartlM 
farther,  like  an  octoptis,  gathering  l«i 
thing  within  Its  power.  We  see  no 
of  stemming  this  apparent  lust  for 
excepting  by  you,  our  elected  represent 
stopping  the  spread  of  central  govet 
and  returning  to  constitutional  gover 
by  the  States,  not  merely  to  conform 
Constitution  Itaelf.  but  for  the  pri 
reason  that  any  other  course  will 
Ulnly  lead  to  the  loaa  of  that  liber 
Patrick  Henry  said  be  would  rather  dt« 
lose. 

Thomas   Jtftraon    once    made    a 
which    la   moat   appropriate    at    this 
"That    government    Is    best    which    gc 
least."    There  la  a  leaaon  In  that  stat 
for  all  of  ua. 

If  you  can  apare  a  little  time  from 

busy    program,    we    would    appreciata 

comments  on  this  letter. 

Toura  very  truly. 

Th«  Gxat  CoaNia  Clxtu, 
By  T'HOMAS  T.  GXAT,  Fre'*d4 

The    forwarding    of    this    comm  .:. 
was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote 
members    present    and    voting   at    our] 
meeting. 


PUfiit  of  die  NaTako  ladiaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLE! 

OF  •aiZOMA 

IN  THE  HOnsI  OF  REPRESSNTAI 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.      HARLESS      of      Arizona. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Incluc 
following  article  which  appeared 
Arizona  R:!public  of  June  9.  1947: 

PLIGHT    or    rax    NATAMO    IKOIAMS 

TuxA  Crrr.  Jime  9  —Rising  food  and 
Ing  prices  and  a  dlmlnlahing  poatwar  d< 
fo^  fine  merchandlae  they  create  are 
economic  disaster  upon  Arlxona's  Ni 
■ays  Ed  Kerley.  proprietor  of  a  Tuba 
trading  post,  who  was  bom  and  reared 
waatcm  part  of  thta  Ifl.OOO.OOO-acre 
reaervatlon. 

Hard  times  already  baT«  hit  the 
Uon. 

Today  the  NaTaho  are  ^pandlng  'heir 
tons."     And  a   big  storags  eaae    ir.    1C« 
trading   poat  contains  the  greatest 
of  pawn  hla  firm  ever  has  accu.nauia  :e4.  ] 

The  "buttona  '  are  United  SUtaa  cot 
erally    dimes    or   quarters,    with    whl 
Navaho  long  haa  adorned  bU  bright 
Today  thsss  "tnittona."  distinguish ib| 
the  small  eys  soldered  to  one  s  de     r 
coin,  are  turning  up  In  trading- p  >t:  till 

The  pawn  la  the  Indian's  finest  jci 
bslta.  bracelets,  earrlnga.  chiefly  family 
looma  passed  down  from  lansratlon  to 
eratlon.     It  la  the  red  man'a  bank  ac 
for  It  always  haa  a  pawn  Talue  at  the 
post. 

But  It  generally  Is  to  bs  redeemed 
6  months,  and  at  some  trading  poers 
articlea  of  pawn  already  are  being  mi    rd] 
daatf    displays,    which    mean    the 
taafvn't  been  able  to  redeem  them. 

In  thla  area  tb«  wool  acaaon  virtually  < 
•Dd.  and  many  a  Mavaho  whoae  Uv4 


leep  herds  cannot  meet 
I  accumulated  throtigh  ths 

Hay  In  passing  a  support 
le  red  man  plenty.  Fsw 
Blip  to  take  advantage  of 

Inted  out  that  at  this  time 

linn    received   $4.25    for   a 

pet.  about  30  by  30  Inches 

|e  could  obtain  25  pounds 

of  sugar,   some   baking 

of  coffee,  and  a  little 

Id    a   ready   sale   for    the 

[blanket  brings  the  Indian 
piling  up  In  the  trading 
little  more  than  a  sack 
[of  coffee 

law's  bright  skirts,  which 
cents  per  yard,  now  Is  50 
ide  blankets  the  women 
loulders  and  wrap  about 
from  115  to  $23;  wera 
Ion  levls  almost  have  dou- 
$2  to  $3  75. 

le  their  horses  bareback. 
Available  for  $66  now  costs 

still  were  some  lucrative 

rvatlon    for    the    Navaho, 

ly  as  during  war  years. 

favaho  still  bought  some 

adlng    posu.     Today    ths 

ervatlon   Jobs   are   gone. 

Iftvaho  now  debate  about 

Itiais. 

rer  to  the  dlfllciltlea  now 
ivaho? 

Idmlts   he   doesn't   know. 

need  rain  to  (row  mors 

^hlch  now  dot   the  sheep 

ch    win    be  salable  sheep 

Is  a  dire  need  for  educa- 
faclllties  for  which  ths 

ing  Navaho  who  senred 
^orld  War  n  In  Amerlca'a 

reenllstlng.  savs  Kerlsy. 
to  find   they   no  longer 

ervatlon. 

rived  at  hla  reservation 
[months  ago.  after  serving 
fourth  Division,  the  stock 

at  the  trading  post  rep- 
loans.  That  w(.s  In  mld- 
[**pawn"   stock    usually    la 

when  most  Indians  have 
paid  their  bllla.  the  pawn 
represents  more  than 
3me   $1,000   In   pawn   Is 

Johnnie     Walker,     a 

once  considered  -by  hla 

|bcc::use  he  and  his  sister 

ind  supported  a:.l  of  their 

"Ives.     Government  stock 

Anshed    the    fiocx    to    750 

number  compared  to  the 

^usands  of  other  Navaho. 

I  $250  in  bUls  at   Kerleys 

lis  wool  clip  last  year,  the 

lis  year  bis  bli:s  toUled 

alch  resulted  from  lllneas 

wool  brotight  him  only 

his  chlsf  tracing  poat 
lis.  who  Is  a  member 
II  Council,  are  critical  of 
educational   and   health 

Ity  haa  a  boardi  ig  school 
i:ed  to  turn  dcwn  more 

ipts.  Yazzle  deirlares  his 
chool  2  days  before  the 
order  to  be  assured  of 

\  schools  have  be-in  closed. 
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One  at  a  nearby  fanning  village  has  been 
closed  since  the  war  and  the  building  is  used 
for  Boy  Scout  picnics,  Kerley  and  Yazzie  say. 

They  estimate  as  high  as  76  percent  of  ths 
children  in  their  part  of  the  reserratlon  are 
unable  to  get  into  schools. 

They  say  there  are  good  hospital  facilities 
at  Taba  City,  but  they  are  Inadequate  for  the 
area  they  must  serve  and  even  now  there  Is 
a  tlireat  to  transfer  the  one  doctor  on  duty. 

Navaho  in  the  Tuba  City  area,  declare  Ker- 
ley and  Tazzie.  must  get  sick  on  schedule 
because  the  one  doctor  cant  work  at  all 
hours,  and  not  too  far  from  the  hospital 
because  many  must  be  sent  back  to  their 
homes  after  being  treated  since  there  \a  no 
bed  q>ace  for  them. 


Address  of  Tbomas  D.  Rassell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   AtABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18. 1947 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
address  delivered  by  Thomas  D.  Rus- 
sell. iM-esldent  of  the  Russell  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  of  Alexander  City,  Ala.  This  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  recently  over  radio 
sUUon  WRFS  at  Alexander  City.  Mr. 
RusseU  is  one  of  the  outstanding  indus- 
trialists of  the  South,  and  I  am  quite  siure 
his  address  will  be  Interesting  reading  to 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  on 
this  Sunday  afternoon.  Today  I  am  opening 
ths  rsgular  weekly  program  which  will  be  put 
oa  aaeh  Sunday  at  this  hour  by  the  men  and 
SNXBsn  who  make  up  the  RusseU  Manufac- 
turing Co.  During  the  course  of  these  pro- 
grams we  hop>e  to  acquaint  you  with  our  com- 
pany— lu  people — its  producU,  and  the 
things  for  which  it  stands.  We  will  endeavor 
to  make  these  programs  interesting  and  en- 
terUlning.  We  aincerely  hope  that  our 
friends  and  associates  wiU  enjoy  each  and 
every  broadcast. 

Today  I  am  going  to  outline  to  you  briefly 
the  htstorj'  and  policy  of  our  company.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  detailed  discus- 
sion on  any  of  the  subjects  which  I  bring  up. 
Later  in  this  series  of  broadcasts  we  wUl  deal 
more  fully  with  each  and  every  phaae  of  our 
business. 

The  RusseU  Manufacturing  Co.  was  started 
in  1902  by  the  late  Benjamin  Russell.  A  half- 
doEen  knitting  machines  and  a  one-room 
wooden  building  were  the  humble  beginning 
oi  our  company.  Through  hard  work,  fore- 
alght.  and  careful  planning  thla  small  plant 
haa  grown  steadtij  each  year,  untU  now  our 
company  has  seven  large  plants,  employing 
over  2,000  men  and  women.  This  steady 
growth  has  been  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  com- 
pany to  plow  the  proflu  which  we  made  in 
good  years  back  mto  the  business.  Thus, 
throughout  the  years,  these  profits  have  cre- 
ated more  jobs  for  more  people.  In  good 
tlmca  the  profits  are  use  for  expansion  and 
to  provide  a  backlog  to  tide  tia  over  the  bad 
tlmas  which  always  come  along.  However, 
during  good  times  and  bad  timea.  these  mlUs 
have  alwaya  kept  running  and  growing,  pro- 
viding a  living  direcUy  or  indirectly,  for  many 
thousands  of  people  in  this  section. 

The  foremost  task  of  these  mills  Is  to  ses 
that   they   continue   running   and   growing. 


At  the  present  time  ova  company  Is  pros- 
perous and  in  robust  health,  aa  la  this  whole 
community.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
community  and  section  Is  due  directly  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  mills.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  employees  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Alexander  City  that  we  continue  to  be  pros- 
perous and  healthy,  few  as  we  prosper  so  do 
you. 

It  Is  up  to  our  management  to  plan  for 
the  future — to  administer  the  mill  affairs 
wisely  and  efficiently— to  sell  otir  goods  ad- 
vantageously. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  men  and 
women  who  operate  our  machinery  to  see 
that  their  machines  run  efllciently  and  turn 
out  high  quality  materials.  This  task  re- 
qtiires  teamwork  between  management  and 
employees,  between  each  group  of  employees, 
and  the  cooperation  of  this  entire  communi- 
ty and  section  with  our  management  and  em- 
ployees to  keep  the  wheels  turning.  No  one 
man — no  group  of  men.  can  create  an  or- 
ganization such  as  ours.  The  best  efforts  of 
all.  working  together  in  hajmony,  are  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  our  futtu-e. 

That  is  one  phase  of  our  business — ^profits 
and  production.  They  are  very  Important. 
Tet,  equally  Important  to  us  Is  another  side 
of  our  business.  The  human  side — relations 
with  our  employees.  We  want  our  people 
to  be  happy.  We  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  go  to  a  lot  of  expense  to  bring  atx)Ut 
this  6Ute-of-mlnd  throughout  our  mills. 
We  firmly  believe  in  fair  play.  We  respect 
the  rights  and  feeUngs  of  our  people.  We 
are  proud  of  the  people  who  run  our  mUls. 
We  are  proud  of  their  loyalty  and  coopera- 
tion. This,  we  shall  always  try  to  deserve. 
Lo3ralty  is  one  commodity  which  cannot  be 
bought  with  money.  It  must  be  earned  by 
performance.  I  could  talk  at  length  of  fair 
play,  loyalty,  and  cooperation  but  such  talk 
would  be  empty  words  unless  I  and  my  as- 
sociates back  up  this  talk  by  acts  and  deeds, 
and  unless  we  earnestly  and  sincerely  believe 
in  these  things — unless  we  practice  them  our- 
selves every  hour  of  the  day.  Honesty,  kind- 
ness, sincerity,  fairness  are  not  finery  which 
Is  to  be  worn  only  on  Sundays  and  special 
occasions.  They  are  everyday  working  clothes 
to  be  worn  at  all  times. 

In  order  to  sell  our  products  in  a  competi- 
tive market,  our  mills  mtist  make  efficient 
use  of  their  men  and  women  employees.    At 
the  same  time  we.  who  represent  manage- 
ment, must  see  to  It  that  working  condi- 
tions are  healthy  and  pleasant,  that  wages 
are  fair  and  Job  loads  are  not  btirdensome. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  look  after  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  people.    We  want  our  em- 
ployees to  be  happy  in  their  work  and  satis- 
fied with  their  Joljs.    These  two  things  go 
hand  In  hand.    A  happy  worker  is  a  good 
worker  and  a  good  worker  is  a  happy  worker. 
The  people  who  work  in  the  RusseU  mUls 
are  a  fine  group  by  any  standard.    They  come 
to  work  in  otir  mills  f  nan  aU  over  this  section. 
They  are  your  friends,  they  are  your  neigh- 
bors, they  are  your  relatives,  and  they  are 
your  customers.    In  short,  th^  are  a  cross- 
section  of  all  the  people  in  this  city  and  sur- 
roimding  territory.    They  are  self-respecting, 
honest  men  and  women  who  are  proud  of 
their  skill  and  their  Job  and  of  the  company 
for  which  they  work.    You  may  i>e  assured 
that  their  company  is  eqtially  proud  of  them. 
You    read    and    hear    a    great    deal,  about 
himian  relations,  capital  and  labor,  worker's 
right,  big  btisiness.  and  a  lot  of  other  catch 
plirases.    Here  in  the  Russell  mills  we  are 
not  bothered  with  aU  this  economic  bunk. 
We  have  neither  the  time  nor  IncUnation  to 
get  involved  In  economic  theories  and  propa- 
ganda.   We  Just  go  along  frcnn  day  to  day. 
working    together   and    t>elng    friendly    and 
pleasant  atmut  the  whole  thing.    We  respect 
each  other  and  like  each  other  and  if  there 
Is  any  better  way  of  getting  along,  we  havent 
found  It  yet.    This  may  explain  why  we  aU 
get  along  so  well  together,  why  we  do  such 
good  woi  k  and  continue  to  run  successfully. 


Here  In  these  mUls  we  make  a  variety  ot 
products.  Cotton  yams,  which  we  spin  from 
cotton  grown  by  Alal>ama  farmers;  cotton 
cloth,  which  we  weave  from  these  yarns;  knit 
cloth,  which  is  knitted  from  our  yams.  This 
knit  cloth  Is  cut  and  sewed  into  underwear 
and  athletic  wearing  apparel.  In  our  flnlsfa- 
ing  and  dye  plants,  we  dye  the  yams  and 
finish  and  sanforise  the  doth  which  we  make. 
When  the  manufacturing  process  is  finished, 
we  pack  our  products  in  attractive  packages 
and  ship  them  to  our  customers  aU  over  ths 
world. 

In  order  to  sell  otir  goods  we  have  to  have 
an  elaborate  sales  organization.  This  is  a 
part  of  our  organization  that  you  people  here 
in  Alexander  City  do  not  see.  Our  salesmen 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  yet  they  are 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  our  company  as  each 
of  you  here  In  Alexander  City.  Without  our 
sales  force  ftmctionlng  properly  and  doing 
a  good  Job  every  day,  our  warehouse  would 
soon  l>e  crowded  with  finished  goods  and  we 
would  have  to  close  down. 

Our  sales  start  and  end  here  with  our 
main  office  in  Alexander  City.  Sales  mana- 
gers decide  what  we  are  to  make  and  sell, 
and  the  price  and  delivery.  They  contact 
our  sales  olBces  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Naah- 
vUle,  Dallas.  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  Baltimore, 
and  other  places  where  we  maintain  sales- 
men. These  officers  get  in  touch  with  our 
customers  and  sell  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. We  are  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
our  customers.  We  have  l>een  dealing  with 
them  for  many  years.  They  know  us  and 
know  our  products,  and  we  know  them. 
They  are  otir  friends.  Over  the  years  we  have 
bunt  up  a  name  that  Is  known  and  respected 
wherever  cotton  goods  are  sold.  We  are 
proud  of  our  reputation  for  good  producta 
and  for  fairness  and  honesty  in  our  dealings, 
and  you  too  may  be  proud  that  your  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  textUs 
Industry.  It  is  Important  to  you  as  weU  as 
to  us.  It  is  important  to  every  citizen  In 
Alexander  City  becatise  It  means  that  our 
goods  wlU  sell  at  fair  prices  and  that  In  turn 
means  that  our  mills  will  nm  and  keep  on 
running  Just  a£  long  as  we  continue  to  merit 
our  reputation  in  the  markets. 

Our  products  go  to  the  largest  buying 
housea  in  the  United  SUtes.  Practically  aU 
the  large  Jobbers,  mail-order  houses,  eport- 
ing-goods  dealers,  converters,  and  dress  and 
shirt  manufacturers  are  included  In  our 
list  of  customers.  Each  year  we  manufac- 
ture and  sell  millions  of.  garments  and  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  cloth,  and  l>elleve  me.  that 
takes  lots  of  bsUing. 

Our  company  is  not  a  one-man  organiza- 
tion. As  president,  I  am  the  one  responsible 
for  everything  that  goes  on.  Working  with 
me  are  a  number  of  men  who  have  full  au- 
thority to  nm  their  own  departments,  men 
who  have  knowledge.  Judgment,  and  ability 
to  do  their  Job  and  do  it  weU.  They  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  asBunte  fuU  responsibUlty  and  at  aU 
times  consult  with  me  and  with  each  other. 
Every  policy,  every  new  method,  every  Im- 
portant decision  that  is  made  is  discussed 
fully  and  thoroughly  by  aU  parties  interested. 
When  we  arrive  at  decisions,  it  is  the  restilt 
of  the  combined  knowledge  and  wisdom  at 
this  group  and  rarely  ever  tlie  decision  of  any 
one  man.  We  have  no  individual  stars.  Our 
team  is  made  up  of  experts  who  know  and 
practice  teamwork  and  who  are  deeply  and 
sincerely  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
company  and  this  community.  In  picking 
men,  we  do  not  want  any  shining  lights,  we 
want  men  who  know  how  and  wiU  work  with 
each  other. 

AU  of  these  factors  go  Into  ths  make-up 
of  the  RusseU  mills.  They  are  Important  to 
me  and  they  are  Important  to  the  people 
who  work  in  the  mills  and  to  the  btisiness 
people  of  Alexander  City.  Without  the  nee- 
essary  qualifications  which  I  have  named, 
we  would  be  Just  another  cotton  miU  where 
a  bunch  oi  people  have  a  Job  in  good  times 
and  go  without  in  bad.    Just  another  cotton 
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I  should  like  to  here  Irtrod-"? 


irry  Truman.  President  of 
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«|blch  U  not  concerned  with  the  wet- 

the  people  In  the  town  in  which  It 

A  mill  where  all  vital  parte  func- 

from  which  human  klndnaM  Is  miss. 

are  not  Jtut  another  cotton  mill — 

an  organization  devoted  to  the  welfare 

peo^  who  work  with  ua  and  to  the 

vptoulldlng  of  Alexander  Cltj. 

iMe  Ij.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  la  the 

Manufacturing  Co.,  lt«  policies,  tt« 

,  and  ita  purjicac*. 


tlon 
Ing. 
we  are 
of  the 
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Terminal-LcaTe-Pay  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H  )N.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rroan>A 
IN  :  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVSB 

Wednesdav.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  recently  introduced  in  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  by  Senator  Lealrd.  of 
Bnm  jrd  County,  Fla.,  Senate  Concurrent 
RcMd  itkm  No.  7.  It  was  a  resolution  re- 
quest: ag  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resen  atlves  to  pmb  legislation  providing 
that  terminal -leftTC-pay  bonds  can  be 
negot  ated  and  cashed.  I  shall  not  take 
the  tl  ne  of  the  House  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion i  1  ita  entirety,  but  suffice  It  to  say 
that  t  le  Florida  State  Legislature  unani- 
mous y  requested  the  Hou.hc  of  Rppre- 
senta  Ivea  to  adopt  H.  R.  40S1  Introduced 
by  ou'  di.Htlnguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlema  i  from  Florida.  Dwiort  Rooms. 

Th<  re  has  been  much  said  on  the  floor 
of  thi ;  House  about  help  to  veterans.  He 
has  b  (en  given  priority  in  the  matter  of 
obtaii  ing  homes,  rooms.  Job  preference, 
and  tl  aining,  but  as  was  so  well  said  here 
the  ot  ler  day.  priority  without  the  finan- 
cial a  3ility  or  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vanta  {e  of  it.  is  merely  a  worthless,  hol- 
low, g  *sture.  All  of  us  agree  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  rights  and  Justice  for  enlisted  vet- 
erans to  cash  their  terminal-leave-pay 
bonds  I  am  ceiitain  that  everyone  of 
us.  If  Bisked  the  specific  question.  Do  we 
favor  cashing  the  terminal-leave  pay? 
would  respond  in  the  affirmative  and  yet 
this  C  Qngress  has  not  yet  done  anything 
to  efTi  actuate  this  desire.  I  read  in  the 
paper;  this  morning  that  we  are  to  ad- 
journ on  July  28.  which  means  that  less 
than  :  i  weeks  remain  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

There  is  a  petition  now  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  awaiting  signatures  of 
218  M  ambers.  Certainly  those  of  us  who 
slncer  ;ly  believe  that  the  veteran  is  en- 
titled to  his  cash  or  to  negotiate  his 
leave  )onds.  should  now  sign  that  peti- 
tion if  he  has  not  already  done  so.  H.  R. 
4015  (  oes  not  require  the  expenditure 
of  an3  additional  money  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government ;  it  does  not 
necessitate  any  additional  Government 
persor  nel ;  it  merely,  in  a  practical  way. 
remed  cs  a  long -existing  injustice  by  per- 
mittlnj  the  veteran  who  holds  a  terml- 
nal-le  ive-pay  bond  to  use  it  by  selling  it 
or  trai  ling  it  as  a  negotiable  instrument. 
Here  s  an  opportunity  for  us  to  stop 
tbeae  "erbal  protestations  of  interest  in 
the  Tc  ;eran  and  to  really  do  something 
for  hii  a. 


I  .should  like  to  here  introductj 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Florida 
Legislature: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  t 

Resolution     requesting     the    United 
House  of  Representatives  to  pass  Ij 
tlon  providing  for  cash  payment  Up 
ans  for  terminal-leave  pay 

Whereas  there  was  enacted  by  the  •_ 
of  the  United  States.  H    R.  4051,  whi 

was  Introduced  by  a  former  member  

legislattire.  Dw:cht  L.  Rccxas,  granting 
providing    for    terminal -leave    pay    for 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  fur    ■%: 

Whereas  at  the  time  said  bill  «  -,  it, 
duced  by  the  said  Dwicht  L  Roger.  it{ 
Tided  for  a  lump-sum.  cash  payui«i 
terminal-leave  pay  and  It  was  so  pa 
the  House  of  Representatives;  howei 
bill  was  amrnded  in  the  Senate  to 
for  the  payment  of  terminal-leave 
5-year  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
a>'5   percent  per  annum;  and 

Whereas  it  was  necessary  on  the 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  amend  meL 
profweed  by  the  Senate  in  order  that] 
>«ftaUtlon  might  be  passed  for  tei 
leave  pay;  and 

Whereas  cash   payment  was  mad* 
commissioned  oOcera  for  terminal-las 
and  in  order  to  do  away  with   this 
and  discriminatory  treatment  betw     a 
missioned  ofBcers  snd  aancamnlssi    .c< 
fleers  and   privates,  said  Dwim  L    Kc 
Representative  In  CongraH  from  the 
Congressional  DUtrlet  of  the  Sute  of 
Ida,  Introduced  on  January  3.  1M7.  tu 
Ufhtleth  Congress.  H.  R.  t,  providing 
terminal-leave  pay  bonds  shall  be  redeem 
in  cash  upon  the  application  of  anv   ve( 
holding  said  bonds  and  that  heren    er 
erana  can  request  cash  payment  In^n 
bonds.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mttclved  by  tht  SeniHt  o/  th*  Slel 
fwida  (th9  h<nu0  of  rejnesentati' '% 
curring).  That  It  is  the  desire  of  t  * 
that  the  veterans  should  be  permute,  cj 
their  bonds  payable  In  oath  upon  ap:  u 
filed  by  the  holders  of  any  bond  ..  d 
hereafter  cash  payment  should  be  muue 
requested;  and 

That  the  Repreaentatlves  In  C-  iis'riaa 
Florida  be  urged  to  support  said  H    R.  , 
similar  legislation  which  would  pr     )d« 
cash  payment  to  suld  veterans  for    .-ri 
leave  pay;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  rr<  M 
be  mailed  by  the  clerk  of  thla  hou      u 
Senators   and    RepresenUtlves    In    Con 
from  the  State  of  Florida  and  that   a 
by  sent  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W    M. 
Jt.,  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Hov 
Repreaentatlves. 


Tax  Bill  Vefe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESKNTA1 
•  Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  t: 
oaD.  I  Include  the  following  editt 
from  the  Bridgeport  Post  of  Juntl 
1947: 

HIGH    TAX    BASar 

A  famous  character  In  American 
was  a  gentleman  known  to   his  friei:^ 
IJght  Horse  Harry."    He  now  has  a 
ceasor  in  the  title  (no  hero)  who.  we  tl 
ahotild  be  known  as  High  Tax  Harxj, 


irry  Truman.  Preaident  of 

has  vetoed  the  first  tax- 
48.000.000  American  tax- 
rs.  He  has  vetoed  It  on 
Is  that  the  0<  vernment 
lurplus  now  through  high 
ly  something  on  the  na- 

ignored  the  fact  that  a 
Fe  way  of  paylrg  off  the 
lid    be   to   accumulate   a 
our  dally  governmental 

he  Is  opposed  to. 
^at    the    name    High    Tax 
ruthful  In  describing  the 
^f   -lur  President.     He  bc- 

ig  taxes  at  their  present 

and  he  believes  in  spend- 
Pdrunken  sailor.  All  thla 
ag  th9  national  debt  or 
tment's  flnancUJ  policies 
ktlve  Is  specious  nonsense 
jasis  of  sound  and  con- 

to  reduce  reckless  apoid- 
'resident  reiuses  to  do. 
3US.  this  talk  about  mak- 
iiir  national  debt  but  it 
aus  In  practice  when  one 
lent's  method,  vhlch  Is  to 
Hyers  through  the  wringer 
irhlle  Le  goes  on  spending 
ind  and  one  ui  necessary 
9US  rate. 

Republicans    who    were 
rm  calling  for  a  reduction 

which  will  carry  the  next 
without  fall.  If  they  ex- 
le  Just  as  It  is.  The  Predl- 
City  the  othir  day  and 
lid  not  advocate  economy 
^n  the  contrary,  he  advo- 
>roject  thst  his  Imagine - 
I  up.  He  ha«  gur^e  back  to 
I  favored  by  the  ate  Harry 

spend  and  spend  and  tax 

fcnd  elect." 

jient's  foot  slipped  was  on 
program.    For  the  people 

|nd  of  business  now  and 
tired  of  being  endlessly 
ires  they  do  net  approve 
jvernment  of  which  they 


has  done  it      He 
klcal  doom  for  1948. 


has 


rence  Seaway 


OP  REM/RKS 

OF 

LNUEL  CELLER 

irw  Toax 

)F  REPRESENTATTVBS 

June  10.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 

my    remarks    in    the 

the  following  letter  to 

Ihe  Commerce  and  In- 

►n  of  New  York: 

June  IB.  1647. 

3N  Mn.ET, 

Industry 
\,  Sew  York.  N.  Y. 

note  that  the  Commerce 
In  ion  has  gone  on  record 
[Lawrence  seaway  project. 
Id  complete  cvlscusslon 
I  of  the  association  lefore 
iched?  If  not,  I  think  It 
to  have  such  a  cilscussion 
ers  might  express  their 
itous  project. 
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I  am  one  of  those  who  favors  the  St  Law-  atra^»*t^^    wr.   *v      tt              ■m 

rence  seaway.    Frankly  I  do  not  think  the  I^t^^JJ?,.  ,*   "°"^*'   .^f  rescinded  bill  and  told  the  people  that  if  they  spend 

reasons  for  the  construction  of  this  water  *  '  '°'y^'f^^  "»  appropriations  on  the  their  own  money  the  result  would  be  in- 

seawayi has  been  fully  brought  home  to  the  f^^^^.l^^^^^^  ^^^^  unnecessary  and  at  fiationary.  but  if  the  Government  takes 

I  am  sure  your  members  have  not  been  wnen  we  Republicans  organized  the  have, 

adequately  told  the  benefiu  of  this  water-  ?^^^^^     Congress     last     January,     we  An  important  fact  to  remember  Is  that 

w^£m^^eXferrudS-d°^-!  "^oSfi^lATr^'c'o^U^Z'^^^  ISl  t^rSiS^^L^^r a^^LTu!? 

fhT2lurirr::V'thToS:rffi"^vrS  bS^^ranS'coSSSi;r^^i?*    ^^;  fron.c^.un.u/,^'^^''^^^ 

of  the  type  of  our  Liberty  andvSory  sSS  i^vt^^c  »?£f  °°«^f  »ons-the  spawn  of  spend  budget.    Voting  to  override  the 

could  be  constructed  Inland,  at  shipyards  o^  *^t     ^"^^^^t  misrule.  veto  were  233  Republicans  and  35  Demo- 

the  Great  Lakes.    Secondly,  there  would  be  j^ ^°^^^  Appropriations  Committee,  crats:  against  were  134  Democrats   one 

developed  a  new  and  important  line  of  com-  ^°^  "^  ^^^  °^  ^^e  soundest  authorl-  American-Laborite.  and  only  two  Repub- 

munication  Into  the  heart  of  the  industrial  "^s  on   administration  of  government,  licans.    A  two-thirds  majority  was  nec- 

area  of  the  United  States,  complementing  labored  hours  Without  end  to  bring  a  essary  to  override  the  veto 

New'?ort^  SrbSr^X'*"'S.r.''i°/  Z°'^.''  l^'^^i^''^  °^  °''^''  °"'  °^  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^  ^ince  that  tragic  acUonby  the  Presi- 

International  trade  Is  growing  and  will  con-  ni^.     durmg  the  war.  by  many  anxious  persons  whether  scut- 

tinue  to  grow.      ,  -^^s    is    merely    a    progress    report,  tllng  of  the  tax-reUef  bill  means  the  end 

Thirdly,  thla  project  would  create  a  tre-  J^^ch  remains  to  be  done.    The  Repub-  of  our  Republican  economy  efforts.    My 

mendous  source  of  cheap  electric  power.  "^^'^  Congress,  as  guardian  of  the  Na-  emphatic  answer  is,  "No "    The  Repub- 

comparabie  to  the  power  developed  by  TVA.  tion's    purse-strings,    is    keeping    close  Ucan  Party  will  not  let  the  people  down 

?ouifben?flT^°"'  ""*  northeastern  area  Watch.    I  am  confident  that  we  will  be  We  shall  continue  to  fight  for  ellmina- 

Fourthiy  and  lastiT  the  buiidm.,  nf  t>,i-  if.  ^  *'*^^  ^^^^  °*°^®  progress  In  tion  of  unnecessary  governmental  ex- 
waterway  hr?hOo!nt  suppor?  Of  f he  G?v!  ^"^V"^.""'''''^'^  '°'^  °'  Government  Pendltures.  The  way  of  the  economizer 
emmente  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  <^"£^"8  '"^  next  session  of  Congress.  is  difficult  when  faced  by  an  admlnistra- 
primarUy  because  It  would  be  for  the  secu-  Every  Government  agenc  y  is  under  t^OQ  bent  on  spending  every  dollar  In 
rlty   not   only   of   Canada   and   the   United  study  by  appropriate  committees  of  Con-  sight. 

States,  but  for  the  security  of  North  America.  Kress.    Their  efforts  for  economy  and  The  taxpayer  should  reallie  that  eter- 

cJa51*riu^n!l«t  J°,°T' »   ":?*'t^^®^**''-  ^^clcHcy  would  be  facillated  if  the  ex-  nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  and 

S5  SJ^^TasTn.i?:^;S  t^he'^in^'  ''"""'  .^'"'^  ^°^^  °^^'  enthuslasUc  that  It  is  impo....Ible  for  the  CongrLJ  tS 

cance  of  52^t.  UwJ^n^'^tSiay'^'anl'hM  '"^^'^'T         h         .k       »  Prevent  reckless  spending,  unless  It  has 

reoognlaed  that  this  deep-water-navigation  4          cooperation     the     RepubUcan  the  continuous  support  of  the  American 

road  from  the  sea  to  the  heart  of  the  conti-  "^^jonts  in  Congress  has  not  yet  received  People. 

nent  would  greatly  increase  the  defense  po-  f'°™  President  Truman  and  down  the  And  so  we  come  to  the  economy  rec- 

tentiau  of  the  two  countries.  Ime  in  the  executive  branch.  ord.  to  date,  of  the  RepubUcan  House  of 

mIinL^.,^^\^}^"  ^*"°?  ^^^  '^'"**  The  people  elected  a  Republican  Con-  Representatives.    The  expenditures  will 

SipStS^eT the^om^;c-^n'.T  h'  ?'  f  "^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^"^'^^^  ^^  ^^w  be  reduced  much  more  than  the  actual 

£^lS'on^?ou'^;uf°a?;rthat''rurm^^  dLtwfJirT,X"'""S^^*^^*-  S^'^i"  «PP'°P^"on«  and  in  getting 

should  have  at  first  hand,  complete  and  de-  i^^fl  ^if^  ^^^  November's  elections  President  Truman's  spendthrift  budget 

taued  Information  concerning  the  pros  and  ^^^esldent  Truman  issued  a  formal  state-  down  to  size. 

and  eooa  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  ^^^^  acknowledging  the  verdict  of  the  The   House    of   Representatives    last 

PUeee  let  me  hear  from  you  on  thu  im-  People  in  putting  Republicans  in  control  February  set  as  a  theoretical   goal  to 

'^'^fli^lJSv  v„„r.  ^i?^?^^V  ^"""^  pledging  his  cooperaUon  obliterate  14  years  of  New  Deal  spending 

Sincerely  yours.                                -  with  the  Congress.  psychology,  a  reduction  of  $8,000,000,000 

EMANUH,  cauja.  He  has  not  kept  that  solemn  pledge.  In  expenditures  for  1948.  and  a  reduction 

_^^_^^________  He  has  openly  protested  against  cutting  in  approiM-iatlons  to  be  eaqjended  in  1948 

his   spend-and-spend   and   tax-and-tax  of  $4,500  000  000 

Tlie  Storr  of  ApproprUb'oiu  by  the  Splf ^I  ^SLtff^^v  ^  ^^^^^^nts  have  Herewith  is  the  bullet-proof  record  of 

P-  k\u»k  r  ^pSh.c^^  i?  ^^^  ""^S  ^  executive  the  gratifying  progress  made,  which  no 

Eishbeth  Confrest  agencies  to  fight  every  effort  to  lop  off  New  Deal  chairbottomers  can  shatter. 

I  n,!!:^''1^S*'^  tax-eating  operaUons.  Since  January  3.  the  House  of  Repre- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  fromTh.  ^T^S^'    ^^^  ,^^^   ^^^  sentatives  has  made  the  foUowlng  cuts 

n^ZiurJ^l^  House  have  fought  the  in  President  Tniman's  budget  estimates 

HON  JOHN  TARFB  Hfi^lit  «h^.«    ?   fJ'^''^/''^'"^  ^P  °'  «'  appropriations  and  repeals  of  appro- 

MON.  JOHN  TABER  ^\ZLnZT^t''^^^  ^  '"^  '*^°'  P^^*^^^  ^"^  recoveries  of  funds  into  the 

or  Nxw  TO.K  of  special  Interest  pressure  groups.  Treasury,  and  has  been  responsible  for 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS  .^    i  '  *    f  *  ^^     ^^^  ^^  repudiated  In  the    submission    of    reduced    estimates 

Wednesday,  June  18  1947  lul  SlJit^VT'  ^'"^  New  Dealers,  from  through  Its  Investlgatorial  and  hearing 

uuw.  June  10,  iv*i  the  President  down,  are  still  beating  the  activities 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  drums  of  spend  and  spend  and  tax  and  These  aU  relate  either  to  the  amotinta 

of  Representatives  has  already  approved  tax  at  their  old  stand.  that^l  be  recdved  St^tJie  "fSa^uS 

measures  to  save  $4.4«3,916.'796  in  the  Some  real  Democrats  In  the  House  oTw^t  will  bl  Sid  out    ai^effS 

cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Govern-  have  put  their  country  above  New  Deal  changes  in  the  general  balance  of  ^ 

ment^   Indications  are  this  large  total  politics  and  have  Joined  In  voUng  for  TreSi^  for  tL  SSl  yei  iMs 

will    be   increased   substantially   before  economy  measures.     I  give  them  their  .j.        , 

Congress  adjourns.  Just  credit.    But  they  comprise  a  smaU  -^           «„*          *"" 

The  gratifying  economy  record  of  the  minority  of  the  minority  pany                     t  ^f^^      .  9"** uan.fm.tio 

Republican    House    of    Representatives  The  RepubUcan  Congress.  In  response      i^JS'i^'SSrtS^nJ  ' JJ'SJ'S? 

was  made  through  wise  reducUons  in  to  the  will  of  the  people,  has  been  cutting  state.  Justi^ and  Co'^VrMl     159' 645' Si 

iTesident  Truman's  colossal  budget  esti-  the  cost  of  Government  in  the  interest  of  War  Department,  Military  Af- 

mates  for  spendthrift  bureaucrats,  re-  better  Government  and  to  pass  along  the         '*^^ 435,809.077 

peals  of  appropriations,  and  recoveries  savings  to  the  people  In  the  form  of  relief      ^^^  Deparfcnent 877, 6i».  300 

Into  the  Federal  Treasury.  from  sky-high,  wartime  tax  rates  and  to  l>eP*rt°ient    of     Agriculture 

Reductions    In    departmental    appro-  reduce  the  public  debt.                 '  iJS*S?^  ",^   f  ^^^.^ 

Priations    estimates    accounted    chiefly  President  Tniman.  in  a  shocking  abuse  JJ^-^  '«•  1948  of  sec.  sa 

for  one  group  of  $3,701,326,029  in  savings  of  the  veto  power,  vetoed  the  tax-relief  Government' coVjiowuoM""       »  887*  470 
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Independent  olBcct: 

rt  CUU $330,  540.  733 

Additional    cuta    In    pro- 
>06ed  expendltxires :    U. 
ICarltlme    Commis- 
sion  - 120.900.000 


Revise  I  estimate  submitted  by 
the  Budget,  rssultlng  frcm 
Inve  itlgatlon  by  the  Appro- 
prla'  kms  Committee: 
v4k«nnB'  Administration: 
Prtntlng  and  binding. 
Wnalons     and     com- 
pensation  

Wkr    Assets    Admlnlstra- 
;lon 


Additional  revenue  to  be  re- 
cove  <ed  Into  the  Treasxiry 
flron  sale  and  charter  of  ves- 
sels above  the  amount  In- 
clud  Kl  In  budget  estimates 
«r    receipts 


In  addition  to  those  savings,  the  H< 
'of  Representatives  has  made  savi_ 
805. 075. 000      appropriation  bills  for  funds  to  use 
-      Ing  the  fiscal  year   1947  totaling 
fto*^  — —  3. 701. 338. 029      590.767.  as  appear  in  the  following 


Opi 
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1.600.000 


269,  825.  000 


20.  750,  000 
202.  075. 000 


In  addition  to  that,  the  Appropriat 
Committee  has  made  rescissions  and] 
coveries  as  appear  in  the  following 
(of  these  rescissions,  at  least  $500.( 
000.  according  to  my  Information. 
Included  in  the  table  of  experdit^ 
which  the  President  sent  up  here 
1948): 

Tablz  n 

First     deficiency $1,011  4; 

War.    military 1.100. 

Independent  cfflces :  Mari- 
time Commission  rescis- 
sion and  transfer  of  re- 
ceipts, construction  f\md_         108. 

Federal  Works  Agency _  $5  U 

Veterans'   Administration 50. 

Second  deficiency.  National 
Hoxising  Agency 2. 


Total 2.277. 


Tablk  m 


First  urfcmt  deficiency 

First  de  IcJwicy .  . 

Second  IfflctMiry. 

Second 

B.  J.  Rfs 

H.J.  Rs.  IWCpayj 


irfmt  (leflriencv 

IM  (hoo/  and  mouth  iHiriis), 


Titel. 


»  Ai  p  tascd  by  Hoasf .  pendinjc  bi  Senate. 


mion 


of  Supreme  Coart  b  Interstate 
Natnral  Gas  Case 


:XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKLAHOM.t 

IN  T>«  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSINTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr  JrizLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  ol 
the  op  inion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Inters  ate  Natural  Gas  case,  released  on 
June  6.  it  Is  imperative  that  immediate 
action  be  given  H.  R.  2185.  H.  R.  2235, 
and  E .  R.  2292  in  the  interest,  not  only 
of  the  producers  of  gas  but  also  the  con- 
sumer ;  of  gas.  In  States  other  than  those 
where  natural  gas  is  produced. 

Evic  ence  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
disclosed  the  fear  of  independent  gas 
produ(  ers  and  oil  producers  who  produce 
gas  with  their  oil  that  under  the  Inter- 
pretat  on  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  which 
the  Commission  presented  successfully 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  the 
Inters  ate  case,  they  might  be  subject  to 
regula  ion  of  their  earnings  by  the  Fed- 
eral P)wer  Commission.  It  was  shown 
that  s  »me  producers  of  gas  are  deliber- 
ately (oycottlng  interstate-market  out- 
lets, aid  shutting  in  their  wells  until  a 
marke.  for  local  use  Is  available;  that 
some  8  re  contemplating  the  oonstruction 
In  the  producing  areas  of  plants  for  the 
complfte  utilization  of  gas  in  the  manu- 
factur(>  of  gasoline. 
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In  a  proposed  staff  report  releas.. 
the  Commission  in  March  1947  and 
cussing  section  1  (b)  of  the  Natural 
Act  with  reference  to  the  production  \ 
gathering  of  gas,  this  fear  wa.s  n 
nized  to  exist;  and  it  was  stated  tl 
continuance   of   the   existing   di.sti_ 
situation  is  certain  to  interfere  with 
effective  performance  in  the  public 
terest  of  the  duties  of  both  Federal 
State  regulatory  agencies  that — 

It  may  be  expected  also  that  xmleM 
issue  Is  clarified  the  results  will   be   _ 
mental  to  those  who  consume  natural  j 
and  to  the  efforts  of  conservation  aut 
ties  to  prevent  Its  waste. 

In  the  staff  report  it  was  sugge. 
that  the  Commission  might  by  rule 
termine  those  producers  which  it  w< 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction.    Comi  _ 
counsel,  arguing  the  Interstate  case 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  sought  to 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  over 
ducers  and  gatherers  to  those  who.' 
cause  of  other  operations,  are  nati 
gas  companies,  or  who  do  not  sell 
gas  imder  arms-length  contracts. 

In  his  appearance  before  the 
mittee.  Chairman  Smith  presented 
same  interpretation  of  the  act  and 
gested.  In  part,  that  no  action  be  _ 
by  the  Congress  looking  toward 
amendment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
It  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  Suj 
Court's  Interpretation.  He  said,  in 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  from  one  of 
members  of  the  committee,  that  If 
Court  sustained  the  Corpmission  s  ji 
diction  in  sweeping  terms,  suppoi 
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IT   courts,   amendatory 

|be  appropriate;. 
:ourt  has  new  acted, 
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^g  operations  of  differ- 
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:essary  effect  of  this 
ther  to  limit  the  sup- 

^ble  for  Interstate  mar- 

Bn  cannot  pick  and 
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is  no  discretion  vest- 
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out  in  his  argument 
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iH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
id  my  remarks  In  the 
luding  an  article  en- 
)ldiers  Are  Veterans," 
lamin,  the  well-known 
and  an  editorial  In 
*ost  pleading  for  jus- 
terans. 
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There  Is  a  school  of  thought  in  oui 
Government  holding  the  view  that  those 
Filipinos  who  fought  with  our  forces  in 
the  Philippines  under  a  military  order 
of  our  President  were  "In  the  active 
service  of  the  United  States  Army,  but 
not  In  the  United  States  Army"  and  are. 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  veterans'  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  law. 

Mr.  Villamin's  article  upholds  the 
contrary  view,  namely,  that  those  brave 
and  loyal  Filipinos  are  veterans — veter- 
ans de  facto,  if  you  please — and  hence 
should  be  granted  full  veterans'  benefits 
I  wish  to  commend  him  for  calling  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this  matter  and 
I  urge  all  Members  to  read  his  lucid  and 
logical  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  action  or  nonaction 
in  our  treatment  of  the  Filipinos  who 
fought  under  our  command  with  such 
valor  and  gallantry  is  bound  to  have  in- 
ternational repercussions.  We  must  not 
let  the  Filipinos  down  for  the  sake  of 
simple  Justice  and  our  international 
reputation. 

Mr.  Vlllamin  brings  up  two  economic 
points  worth  considering:  First,  that 
the  Philippine  government  did  not  re- 
ceive lend-lease  aid  from  us,  and,  second, 
that  the  Filipino  participation  in  the  war 
had  shortened  it  and  thus  saved  not  only 
American  lives  but  also  billions  of  dollars 

Mr.  Villamin's  article  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  follow: 

FILIPINO  SOLOIESS  AEC  VETERANS 

(By  Vicente  Vlllamin) 

The  Filipinos  who  fought  under  General 
MacArthur  have  a  story  to  tell  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  the  last  war  there  were  116,000  for- 
eigners who  joined  the  American  Army  In  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  They  are  con- 
sidered veterans  and  are  enjoying  veterans 
benefits  under  the  law.  There  were  400.000 
Filipinos  In  that  Army  In  the  Philippines,  but 
they  are  not  considered  veterans,  and.  there- 
fore, net  entitled  to  veterans'  benefits,  except 
insurance  and  pensions  for  death  or  disabil- 
ity, which  are  enjoyed  by  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  that  number.       .  . 

Thus  a  Filipino  soldier  who  was  lucky 
enough  to  come  out  of  the  war  unscathed 
gets  nothing  except  the  glory  of  having 
fought  under  the  American  fiag  made  poign- 
ant by  the  chagrin  of  being  read  out  as  a 
veteran  by  postwar  legalistic  Interpretation 
of  his  status.  He  la  dented  the  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  the  Mustering-Out  Pay 
Act,  the  Terminal  Leave  Act,  the  Six  Months' 
Death  Gratuity  Act,  and  other  acts. 

The  claim  of  the  Filipino  to  recognition  as 
a  veteran  rests  on  the  fact  that  on  July  26. 
1941.  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  acting  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  34.  1934.  ordered  the  Philippine  Army 
Inducted  In  the  American  Army,  and  It  was 
not  until  June  30.  1946.  that  It  was  released 
from  under  American  military  authority  by 
another  order  of  the  President. 

On  April  27.  1942,  the  Attorney  General 
held  that  the  Philippine  Army  was  by  the 
President's  induction  order  thereby  placed  in 
the  "active  service  In  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States."  This  was  the 
law  imtll  Congress,  on  February  18.  1946. 
passed  the  first  Rescission  Act.  declaring  that 
that  army  was  not  in  such  active  service  and. 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  veterans'  benefits, 
with  the  two  exceptions  noted  above.  Since 
then  the  War  Department  has  recommended 
to  Congress  a  bill  extending  to  Filipinos  the 
benefits  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act,  which 
will  give  them  their  back  pay 

On  the  Induction  of  the  Philippine  Army 
4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  American 
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Government  assumed  Its  expenses,  develop- 
ment, and  direction.  There  was  no  state- 
ment at  that  time  by  the  Pre.-jldent  of  the 
United  States  or  law  of  Congr<js8  that  sug- 
gested even  faintly  that  they  were  other  than 
soldiers  In  the  American  Army.  On  the  con- 
trary,  they  were  made  to  understand  that 
they  were  such  soldiers.  They  were  proud  of 
It,  and  they  fought  with  more  z-jst. 

When  they  were  ordered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Filipino  soldiers 
who  by  law  owed  allegiance  ti  the  United 
States  could  not  have  refU8e<l  to  comply 
The  order  was  as  obligatory  on  them  as  the 
Conscription  Act  was  on  American  citizens. 
They  were  roughly  In  the  same  position  as 
the  members  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  ordered  Into  the  Army  and  became  vet- 
erans on  honorable  release.  Stated  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  the  President's  order  had  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  Federal  statute  declaring 
the  Filipino  soldiers  members  cf  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces,  and  that  was  equivalent 
to  enlistment  en  masse. 

The  Filipino  soldiers  were  not  mercenaries 
or  mere  hired  workers  In  uniform  to  be  dis- 
charged summarily  without  benefit  of  vet- 
erans' rights  after  their  combat  usefulness 
had  ceased  with  the  war's  endlni».  which  they 
helped  to  hasten.  They  had  ac<}Uired  rights, 
both  inherent  and  derivative,  while  serving 
under  the  American  flag  even  as  the  116.000 
foreigners  In  the  American  Aimy  had  ac- 
quired veterans'  benefits  In  full. 

The  British  soldiers,  for  example,  who 
fought  with  the  American  forces  vmder  a 
unified  command,  are  In  a  dtffeient  category 
They  served  under  an  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment to  coordinate  military  operations. 
They  were  not  under  an  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Clearly,  therefore, 
they  are  not  veter?ns  of  the  American  Army. 
The  Philippine  Army  lost  Its  organic  Iden- 
tity when  It  was  merged  In  the  American 
forces  and  the  Philippine  Government,  which 
under  the  law  then  In  force  was  merely  a 
creature  of  the  American  Congress,  was  In 
temporary  legal  vacuum  Itself.  These  two 
facts  were  made  patent  at  the  Japanese  sur- 
render ceremonies  In  Tokyo  Bay,  where  no 
Filipino  representative  was  Invited  to  sign 
the  surrender  Instrument,  although  repre- 
sentatives of  New  Zealand.  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Holland,  France,  China,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain  did  sign  to  punctuate  their 
victory  over  the  enemy. 

But  the  Filipinos  were  partly  reconciled  to 
that  symbolic  exclusion  because  their  friend, 
General  MacArthur,  signed  for  Americans 
and  for  them.  They  were  attached  to  America 
by  ribbons  of  service  rnd  affection — an  at- 
tachment BO  pathetic  In  Its  sincerity.  And 
so  It  Is  hard  for  them  to  understand  that  the 
legalists  In  Washington  should  now  hold 
that  they  were  not  in  the  active  service  of 
the  American  forces  when  they  ask,  as  they 
now  do,  for  veterans'  recognition. 

It  is  a  fact  that  recognizing  the  Plllplnos 
as  veterans  In  these  postwar  times  would  cost 
the  American  Government  money.  Eut  the 
FiliplnoB  had  saved  America  much  more 
money  than  the  cost  Let  the  two  follow- 
ing considerations  be  taken  into  account  In 
this  connection : 

First,  General  MacArthur  has  stated  that 
the  participation  of  the  Filipinos  In  the  war 
had  shortened  It  considerably  and  saved 
many  American  lives  If  It  shortened  the 
war  by  60  days,  it  had  saved  the  United 
States  some  $15,000,000,000  at  the  rate  of 
$300,000,000  of  expenditures  a  day. 

Second,  if  the  Philippine  Army  had  not 
been  Inducted  in  the  American  Army  4 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippine 
Government,  ever  loyal  to  the  United  States, 
would  have  prepared  for  and  waged  the  wsir 
as  a  separate  entity  and  as  such  it  would 
have  received  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
lend-lease  assistance  from  the  United  States. 
As  It  was,  It  received  no  such  assistance. 

The  Filipinos  deserve  to  be  considered  vet- 
erans of  the  Amerlcsui  armed  forces.    Strict 


technicality  may  militate  against  it.  but 
equity  is  in  Its  favor  and  fimdamental  policy 
fortifies  It. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jime  17. 1M7] 
nurato  vetekans 

Few  people  In  this  country  are  aware,  we 
suspect,  of  the  shabby  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  400.000  FUlplno  veterans  who  were 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  war.  Some 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  while  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  still  under  United 
States  sovereignty,  the  President  issued  an 
order  making  the  Filipino  army  a  part  of 
the  American  Army.  Of  course,  this  made 
the  Filipino  soldiers  who  constituted  that 
army  a  part  of  our  fighting  forces  as  much 
as  were  soldiers  drafted  from  the  States,  and 
they  remained  In  this  status  until  the  eve 
of  the  Philippines'  Independence.  Last  year, 
however,  Congress  passed  the  First  Rescis- 
sion Act  denying  to  Filipino  veterans  most 
of  the  benefits  that  go  automatically  to  other 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  similar  risks 
and  hardships. 

We  can  readily  understand  the  reasoning  of 
Congress  in  denying  to  Filipino  veterans  the 
full  benefits  of  the  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Since  the  Philippines  have  became 
a  separate  nation,  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  assume  the  continuing  burden 
of  caring  for  injured  veterans  among  their 
own  people  After  aU.  the  Filipino  soldiers 
fought  for  their  homeland  as  well  as  for  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  us  luwarranted 
discrimination,  however,  to  cut  Filipino  vet- 
erans off  from  musterlng-out  pay,  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Terminal  Leave  Act  and  from 
back  pay  under  the  Missing  Persons  Act. 
The  War  Department  hai;  specifically  recom- 
mended that  Filipino  veterans'  rights  under 
the  Missing  Persons  Act  be  restored.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  leave  the  long-range  problem  of 
caring  for  disabled  veterans  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment at  Manila,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  deny  to  Filipinos  the  current  benefits 
which  they  had  earned  as  members  of  the 
American  fighting  forces.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  If  Congress  reviews  the  situa- 
tion, with  full  realization  that  these  men 
were  members  of  our  own  Army  and  subject 
to  Its  orders,  it  will  see  that  a  grave  injvistice 
has  been  done. 


The  Freedom  Train 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
the  Attorney  General  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
concerning  the  Freedom  Train: 

I  am  very  happy  that  you  have  seen  fit  to 
inquire  about  the  Freedom  Train.  This 
Inquiry  presents  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
set  forth  on  the  record  the  motives,  the 
objectives,  and  the  plans  for  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  highly  desirable  program  of  education 
in  good  citizenship. 

At  the  very  outset,  it  should  be  unmis* 
takably  clear  that  the  entire  project  is  being 
conducted,  wholly  managed,  and  financed  en- 
tirely by  the  American  Heritage  Foundation 
formed  by  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
who  seek  the  development  of  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  blessings  of  American  democracy 
and  thus  the  creation  of  a  higher  standard  of 
cltlienshtp.     These  men  and  women   wera 
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chosen  for  thl*  reeponslblllty  without  any 
regard  for  their  political  persuasion.     Each 
of  thei  1  Is  moved  by  a  patriotic  concern  for 
tha  we  fare  of  our  country.    As  a  group,  they 
reprcM  at   a  cross-section    of   leadership   in 
many  i  hasea  of  Industrial  and  civic  endeavor. 
Tbmn  dtlaans  hava  atgBniaed  an  educa- 
tional  roundatloQ  charterad  In  the  District 
of  Colu  nbla  known  as  the  American  Heritaga 
Foundation.    I   am   leaving  with   th«  com- 
mittee s  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  American  Heritaga  Foundation. 
The  go  ernlng  body  of  this  ctganlaatlon  con- 
Blsu  o]    a  board  of  truita«.    A  list  of   the 
membe  a  of  the  board  of  tmatees  is  attached 
to  tbla  sUtament  and  marked  exhibit  A.     I 
am  alsi  i  submltUng  a  statement  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  program  of  thla  foundation  (aa 
present  »d  at  a  conference  held  at  the  White 
Rouse  un  May  22.  1947).     Mr.  Thomas  D'A. 
Brophy,  president  of  the  foiwdation  Is  pres- 
ent to  furnish  any  Information  about   the 
prograuk  of  the  foundation  which  the  com- 
mittee  leslres. 

As  tl  e  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  [  have  been  concerned  with  the  in- 
crease la  lawlessness,  the  development  of  a 
tacit  ai«eptance  of  American  Institutions. 
aad  the  thraatenlng  danger  of  subversive  ac- 
tivity I  am  sure  that  thesa  aspecu  of  the 
current  American  scene  have  been  of  con- 
cern to  you  and  other  thinking  Americans. 
As  the  shlef  law-enforcement  officer  of  the 
VMeral  Ooramment.  I  have  an  additional 
and  sp«  :lal  tasponalblllty  in  this  regard. 

Becai  ■•  of  thU.  early  in  1946  I  sought  for 
an  Inst  "umentallty  that  could  reawaken  In 
the  ml  Id  and  the  heart  of  the  American 
paopla  1 1  greater  appreciation  of  our  Ameri- 
can hsr  tage.  If  this  could  be  accomplished, 
wa  wou  d  be  able  to  strengthen  the  spiritual 
reaourci  a  of  oxir  people  and  Immunize  the 
AiMrta  D  body  politic  against  the  germs  of 
subiPan:  ve  propaganda. 

It  wa  I  obvious  that  any  educational  pro- 
iy>  «*  alsned  to  meet  this  end   would  be 
■Aettw  to  tha  dagret  that  it  made  a  dramatic 
Impact   upon    the   minds   of    the   American 
people.     In  other  words,  something  to  spear- 
head th»  program  was  needed.     Thla  led  to 
the  idet    of  a  special  exhibit  train  to  carry 
a  eollec  ion  of  the  original  American  docu- 
ments   i>n    which    our    liberties    are    based. 
After  ca  ivassing  the  tteld.  we  found.  Insofar 
as  the  :  federal  Government  was  concerned 
that  th4  dcctiments  most  tfealrcd  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
National  Archivea.     In  this  oonnactlon.  thera 
U  ample  authority  for  these  agencies  to  make 
such  do<umeni,s  available.     With  respect  to 
the  NaU  mal  Archives,  such  authority  is  con- 
ferred b3  the  act  af  Juna  19.  1934  (44  U.  S.  C. 
800c).  w  lile  the  act  of  Fabruary  19.  1897  (3 
U   8.  C.  IS8).  vasts  similar  authority  In  the 
Librarian   of   Congreaa.    I  enlisted   and   se- 
cured  tie   cooperation   of   these   and   other 
agencies 

Tha  VI  lit  or  such  an  exhibit  to  any  coeo- 
■ttunlty  '  rould  be  a  slgnlflcant  trant.  Thara 
ara  mllll  ana  of  our  fellow  iiIUmhb  who  may 
nevar  ha  ra  an  opportimity  to  sec  these  prlce- 
leaa  treat  urea  at  our  heritage.  Tha  very  fact 
of  tha  VI  tit  will  inspire  appropriate  m^^i^ 
by  the  newspapers,  radio,  magadnea.  and 
othar  aginclaa  of  public  InformaUon  and 
offer  the]  Q  an  opportxmlty  to  carry  a  bana- 
Hclal  maaage  to  the  public.  With  this  as- 
•Irtance.  the  exhibit  train  can  become  tha 
spearheati  for  an  effective  program  of  adu- 
catloo  ir  the  prlnclplea  and  ideals  of  our 
<tasnocra<f.  As  the  Idea  developed  Into  a 
raallty.  omaoBa  labeled  the  exhibit  tha 
Tmln.-  and  this  apt  title  has  since 

*  ^  ^^  '****•  '***"  *^*  ^*^  be^nnlng  I 
felt  that  such  a  prograa  should  be  handled 
byprlvat  >  dtlaens  raUiar  thar  the  Oovern- 
mat  ItM  If.  It  could  ba  moat  effective  if  it 
"•ewnai  spontaneous  dtlaens'  movement 
*»  i«d><  laatlon  to  American  ixuututiona— 
not  just  I )  Goramment  pnitet. 
^tb  tl  is  tn  mind.  I  approachad  some  pa- 
■*-**t  aid  distinguished  dtlMna  with  tha 
Bttou  that  they  imdertaka  to  organlaa 


I 


the   program.     Hits  has   been   done, 
project  has  been  In  the  process  of  dei 
ment  and  expansion  for  more  than  a  , 
As  they  enlisted  the  support  of  other 
sons,  the  group  decided  that  the  prq 
should  be  handled  by  a  patriotic  nonf 
corporation  to  be  chartered  under  the  p. 
slous  of  chapter  VI  of  title  29  of  tha 
trlct  of  Columbia  Code.     On   Pebrnarj 
1947.  a  certificate  of  Incorporation   for 
American  Heritage  Foundation  was  filed 
suant  to  that  law.    Thereafter,  from  sii|_ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  WLnthrop  W.  Aldrichn 
Thomas  DA.  Brophy.  and  myself.  34 
vlduala  were  Invited  to  serve  as  the  b( 
tnataaa  for   the  American   Heritaga  _. 
daUon.     On  May  15.  1947.  the  trustees" 
In  New  York  and  elected  the  following 
cers.  Mr.  Aldrlch  as  chairman  of  the  b(, 
of  trustees:  WUlUm  Green,  president  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  vice  c] 
man;  Bobert  O.  Sproul.  presiden    of  tha 
verslty  at  California,  as  vice  chairman; 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  l_ 
trial   Organizations,   as   vice  chalrmaa; 
Brophy  as  president;   and  Louis  A    N« 
as  vice  president  and  secretary.    The 
management  and  direction  of  the  pr 
has  since  bean  in  the  hands  of  the 
and  trustees  of  the  foundation. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  enthi 

that  the  project  has  Inspired  and  wtth 
remarkable  progreas  that  has  been  n.  d4 
am  sxire  you  will  agree  that  the  pr 
outlined  in  the  accompanying 
repreaents  a  most  Ingenious  developmt 
the  original  concept  and  offers  a  stlmuL 
program  of  rededlcation  for  the  Amei 
public.     I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 

"**  *<**^<**'otlon  »n<'  »al  which  the    _ 
and     tmstaaa    of    the    American     Her 
Foundatkm  have  given  to  the  project 
deserve  tha  gratitude  of  all  Americans 
cemed  with  tha  welfare  of  our  country. 

As  stated  above,  the  complete  manafH 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  foundl 
and  the  operation  of  the  program  has 
▼••ted   In   tha  oOcan  and    trustees   of 
foundation.    The  foontfatlon  is  emplnvii 
staff  of  competent  persons  to  execute  f :   ■ 
gram.    Members  of  the  staff  wUl  accum] 
the  train  and  wUl  precede  It  for  the  p\ 
of  making  all  necessary  arrangemenu 
fulleat  parUdpatlon  by  each  commut. 
the    Itinerary.     Their   duties   and    res^, 
biUties    will    be   those   consistent   wl'h 
proper  development  of  community  pr  .ri 
of  rededlcation.     They  wui  endeavor  to 
tain  tha  maxlmiun  educational  benefit  I 
the  massage  of  democracy  carried   by 
Freedom  Ttaln. 

Kvary  item  of  sipandlture  for  this  pro! 
will  ba  flnanoad  by  tha  American  Herll 
Foundation.    It  should  be  noted  in  addil 
that  a  vast  amoimt  of  tlma.  spaca.  and  ti 
will  be  voluntarUy  contributed  to  the 
gram  by  patriotic  Individuals  and  orgau 
tions.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  funda  , 
quired  will  be  raised  from  oootrlbutioiM 
individuals,  corporations,  labor  unions. 
avary  type  of  dvlc.  fraternal,  vatarans'*, 
community  organlaaUon.    Tha  trtis  tees  L. 
that  the  budget  of  the  foundaUon   will 
financed  by  the  broadest  kind  of  public  i 
ticipaUon.     The  Department  of  Justlca 
no  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
therefore  wUl  not  contribute  any  fin 
assistance  whatsoever  to  thla  project 

It  la  expected  that  tba  WtmOom  Train  . 
visit  approximate  tOO  ecamimlUea  in 
Statea  during  the  period  of  a  year  comr 
Ing  on  September  17.  1947     The  list  of 
munlties  has  been  compiled  upon  the 
ciple  of  trying  u  Tlslt  at  least  three  cltlaa' 
each  Bute  together  with  other  larger 
tara  of  papulation  so  as  to  reach  the  la., 
numbar  of  people.    The  pracucal  llmitat 
upon  the  numbar  of  eoanmunitlsa  to  be  v 
tts^  »a  that  tha  foundation  has  sat  up 
^^^•>  with  the  objective  of  opera tlig 
program  for  only  1  year.    In  each  oomm\ 


collection  of  documents 
to    the    public    without 
present    plans    of    the 
;>earance  of  the  train  In 
aity  will  provide  the  ba- 
f-wlde  program  of  rededl- 
and    Institutions    of 
inned   that   schools   and 
{roups  vlU  participate  in 
He  governor  of  each  State 
ach  city  on  the  Freedom 
be  asked  to  sponsor  the 
his  jurisdiction.    Each 
3lnt  a  citizens'  commlt- 
for  all  the  activity  wlth- 
rea.     Thus,  the  broadest 
will  be  developed. 
be  carried  on  the  Free- 
elected  from  a  list  sug- 
Df  experts  from  the  Na- 
I  Library  of  Congress,  and 
sources.     The    founda- 
exhiblt  an  impressive 
Alflcant  landmarks  of  our 
irh  document  will  be  a 
[accepted    by   all    of   the 
deserving  of  universal 

^e  doc  ments  has  not  yet 
ae  uustees  of  the  loun- 
leaving  with  the  oom- 
documents  now   being 
Sitlon   on   tbe   Freedom 
copiled  upon  the  ba- 
;ef  ^iuns  of  experts  irom 
CSS  and  the  National  Ar- 
Rosenbach.  the  well- 
dealer  in  such  docu- 
I  Peattle.  writer  and  edl- 
Llbrary  of  Congress  felt 
jial  copies  of  the  OODsU- 
krafon  of  Independence 
on  Jte  train.    They  will 
Drary  original  drafU  will 
other  hand,  various  in- 
uns'  'cited    offers   to 
le  exhibit,  and  some  or 
;>ted. 

the  aMMaaoe  of  other 
p.  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
llmited  one.  I  am  as- 
for  the  physical  cua- 
of  the  documents  !&• 
I  assisted  in  this  rsepiiLl 
rhlrh,  by  direction  of 
*avy.  has  tmdertaken  to 
^n  at  all  tlmea  a  small 
In  addition,  they  wUl 
fire  and  police  officials 
Ive  meaauraa. 

Ileal  precautions  are 
physical   protection  of 
three  exhibit  cars  are 
rom  three  cars  donated 
ilroad.     The  cars  have 
|to  the  steel  shells,  the 
Baled  over  with  welded 
[inside  and  outside,  the 
reinfOTced  and  steel 
loubled.      Steel   revet- 
Uy  strengthen  the  cara 
aln.     The  understruc- 
been  completely  re- 
or  flre-realstant  mate- 
the  daeoratkm  or  the 
containing  the  docu- 
I  traveling  vaulu.     Bpe- 
humldlty  controls  will 
vt  all  inks  and  paper, 
lipped   With   automatic 
It  of  a  carbon-dioxide 
^e  for  the  proteoUon  of 
lore,    the    train    wUl 
nd.  usually,  for  short 
(lent  cars  wUl  also  be 
a  bacgaga  ssr  od  oos 
nel  ears  on  the  other. 
Ivee  will  be  exhibited 
•pecial  plastic  and 
t\  cases.     The  protes> 
subject  to  the  ap- 
the  Library  of  Oon* 
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gress  and  of  the  National  Archives,  who  are 
being  constantly  consulted. 

The  program  will  definitely  start  on  Sep- 
tember 17  from  Philadelphia  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  most  fitting 
time  to  launch  such  a  program.  This  project 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation  will 
truly  attract  Nation-wide  interest.  It  Invites 
participation  by  all  Americans. 

EXHIBTT  A 
THX    aMEUCAlf    HKBriAOX    rOUNDATION 

Winthrop  W.  Aldrich.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees:  William  Green,  vice  chair- 
man; Robert  G.  Sproul.  vice  chairman;  Philip 
Murray,  vice  chairman;  Thomas  D'A.  Brophy. 
president;  Louis  A  Novlns,  vice  president  and 
secretary. 

Board  of  trustees:  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich, 
William  D.  Askren,  Barney  Balaban,  Chester 
I.  Br.rnard.  Thomas  D'A.  Brophy.  John  S. 
Burke.  C.  Donald  Dallas.  John  W.  Davis.  Mrs. 
LaFell  Dickinson.  William  Green,  Paul  O. 
Hoffman.  Erie  A.  Johnston,  Harry  T.  Kendall, 
Robert  H.  Lehman.  Charles  Luckman.  Timo- 
thy A.  Mclnerny.  Philip  Murray,  Relnhold 
Niebuhr.  Louis  A.  Novlns,  Irving  S.  Olds.  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Patterson.  Edwin  W.  Pauley.  Samuel 
F.  Pryor,  Paul  Scott  Felix  T.  Smith,  McGregor 
Smith,  Robert  G.  Sproul.  Robert  L.  Thorn- 
ton, Leroy  A  Van  Bomel.  DeWltt  Wallace,  Ed- 
win L.  Welsl,  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Bobert  E. 
Wilson,  and  James  W.  Young. 


Messsfe  Broadcast  From  the  National 
Musenm  at  Meeting  of  Watkinfton  Art 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  message,  broad- 
cast from  the  National  Museum  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Art  Commit- 
tee by  Madam  Martins,  wife  of  the  Am- 
ba.ssador  of  Brazil : 

My  fellow  artists,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
my  message  Is  a  confession  of  faith  in  a 
mission  of  peace  to  which  we  can  mostly 
contribute  as  an  inspiration  and  as  a  stimu- 
lus, and  of  which  we  are  an  essential  part — 
the  mission  of  art  to  peace. 

My  message  is  a  confession  of  faith  In  a 
world  of  freedom  In  which  the  manifold 
differences  of  race,  nationalities,  religions, 
social  conditions,  and  opinions  have  full  ex- 
pression on  the  basis  of  free  Interchange. 
8uch  a  world  of  diversified  aspects,  which  play 
their  adequate  part  without  restrictions  of 
preconceptions,  privileges,  or  hatreds  is  a 
world  of  rich  creative  activity,  not  of  de- 
structive conflicts.  It  is  our  world — the  world 
of  art— for  which  and  in  which  every  being  is 
good,  and  therefore  beautiful. 

First  of  all.  contrary  to  common  belief,  art 
Is  not  an  appeal  to  delicate  sentiments  only; 
it  does  not  request  from  man  the  best  In  man 
only:  but  It  is  an  appeal  to  all  the  emotions. 
deep  and  superficial,  delicate  and  strong, 
measured  and  unruled;  It  is  a  mobilization  of 
all  In  man. 

As  such  an  absorption  of  everything  In 
man — his  spirit  and  his  body,  his  virtues  and 
his  passions,  his  patience  and  his  violence, 
his  diligence  and  his  intuitions — as  such  a 
universal  demand  upon  man.  It  Is  the  best 


program  and  guaranty  of  peace,  because  art 
is  directed  to  creation,  not  to  destruction;  to 
achievement,  not  to  domination;  to  expres- 
sion, not  to  elimination;  to  construction  and 
Integration,  not  to  dissociation  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  other  means  to  peace  leave  some  of 
man  aside  or  emphasize  some  particular  as- 
pect of  human  nature. 

World  organization,  for  instance,  preserves 
nationalism  and  the  policy  of  balance  of 
power  gives  relief  to  egotism  and  selfish  In- 
terests. 

In  the  second  place,  art  is  a  liberation,  not 
only  for  the  artist,  but  for  the  admirer  of 
art,  the  simple  observer  of  artistic  realiza- 
tions. 

To  a  certam  extent,  the  contemplation  of 
a  work  of  art  is  a  second  creation;  the  sculp- 
ture, the  oil  painting,  the  song  as  they  are 
touched  or  seen  or  heard  Impress  the  indi- 
vidual soul  according  to  each  individual 
nature,  each  Individual  sentiment,  each  In- 
dividual transient  mood. 

Each  one.  educated  or  not  to  art.  recreates 
art  and  by  so  doing  grows  to  a  higher  level 
of  human  life,  the  level  of  creation.  This 
is  the  Aristotelian  catharsis,  that  superation 
of  oneself  which  lifts  up  the  visitor  of  an  art 
gallery  or  the  listener  to  a  concert. 

Now,  liberation  is  synonimous  with  peace, 
not  a  stagnant  peace,  not  a  transitory  peace, 
but  a  dynamic  peace.  It  is  a  wrong  belief, 
too  frequently  shared,  to  think  that  only  war 
is  dynamic.  There  Is  a  dynamic  peace,  a 
creative  peace,  the  peace  through  art. 

It  was  by  destruction  of  works  of  art, 
the  so-called  auto-da-f6,  the  bonfires  of 
German-Jewi'h  literary  works  as  of  those  of 
a  Heine,  that  Hitler  began  his  nihilistic  drive 
of  conquest,  domination,  and  destruction. 
Art  is  liberation  and  construction;  it  is  by 
art  that  we  must  rebuild  this  shattered 
world. 

What  I  mean  is  not  art  in  the  narrow 
sense;  such  narrow  sense  of  art  is  a  con- 
venient example,  a  magnificent  point  of 
reference,  a  superior  result  of  art. 

What  I  mean  is  art  In  its  vmiversal  sense, 
the  artistic  spirit,  the  education  to  art,  the 
aesthetic  contemplation,  the  natural  in- 
clination to  regard  everything  in  its  pectxliar 
aspect  to  beauty,  an  Inclination  unfortu- 
nately more  congenital  to  orientals  than  to 
us. 

After  all  beauty  is  not  only  in  everything, 
but  belongs  to  the  essence  of  everything; 
beauty  Is  transcendental. 

In  the  third  place,  art  is  Immortal,  it  is  in 
a  continuous  process  of  renewal.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  political  regimes  die.  states- 
men's combinations  disintegrate,  social  the- 
ories shift  from  one  extreme  of  individualism 
to  the  other  extreme  of  totalitarianism. 

Art  is  eternal  not  in  its  styles,  not  In  ita 
schools,  not  In  its  technique,  not  in  its  con- 
ceptions, nor  In  Its  subjects,  but  In  its  ideal. 
In  its  definition,  in  its  alms,  in  Its  conse- 
quences. Art  is  the  most  solid  basis  of 
peace. 

The  unity  of  its  ideal  is  the  reason  of  its 
renewals.  It  guarantees  peaceful  transfor- 
mation and  adaptation  to  new  conditions, 
the  constant  fidelity  to  realities,  through  its 
power  of  interpretation. 

Political  forms,  social  theories  have  limi- 
tations which  point  to  breaks,  wars,  and 
revolutions,  because  to  a  certain  extent  they 
are  rigid,  lack  fundamental  tuiity,  universal 
significance.  But  life  changes  and  renders 
wars  and  revolutions  necessary  If  govern- 
ments and  peoples  renounce  the  Ideal  of 
perfection  and  freedom  and  adhere  to  re- 
stricted Ideals  and  limited  philosophies. 

Peace  through  education  to  art  is  my  mes- 
sage to  you  who  in  yotir  jobs  on  your  papers, 
in  your  associations,  in  your  public  or  social 
positions,  may  have  a  decisive  role  in  making 
of  Washington  the  real  center  of  an  aesthetic 
peace,  that  is,  a  permanent  peace,  and  there- 
by contributing  to  have  it  fulfill,  as  the 
Capital  of  the  country,  the  vocation  of  to- 
day's America. 


Fifty  Blillioo  Americans  Denied  Tax  Relid 
by  the  Veto  of  Tax  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1947 

The  House  had  under  consideration  tha 
veto  message  of  President  Truman  on  H.  R.  I. 
the  tax  bill,  and  for  other  ptuposes. 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  yesterday 
voted  without  debate  on  the  President's 
veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill.  The  House 
voted  268  to  override  his  veto  to  137  to 
sustain  it;  those  in  favor  of  this  tax  re- 
duction lacked  just  3  votes  of  overriding 
the  veto;  233  Republicans  and  35  Demo- 
crats voted  to  override  the  veto;  2  Re- 
publicans voted  to  sustain  It.  If  those 
two  Republicans  had  voted  to  override 
the  veto,  the  vote  would  have  stood  270 
to  135,  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  power  of 
the  purse — the  taxing  power — is  vested 
in  the  Congress.  The  Congress  Is  made 
up  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
liie  President,  with  his  veto,  made  his- 
tory. It  is  the  secoiid  time  that  a  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  tax  bill.  President  Roose- 
velt, in  1943.  vetoed  a  tax  bill,  and  he 
was  denounced  by  his  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  and  by  other  Democrats, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  both  voted 
to  override  the  veto. 

TAX,  BQUAinnX,  AND  SPEND         | 

The  New  Dealers,  since  1933.  have  be- 
come past  masters  in  the  art  of  creating 
debts,  increasing  the  national  debt,  and 
increasing  taxes.  They  have  never 
learned  \he  art  of  cutting  out  unneces- 
sary expenditures  or  in  reducing  debts. 
The  statement  was  attributed  to  Harry 
Hopkins  that  the  policy  of  the  New  Deal 
was  "to  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect."  Whether  he  made 
this  statement  or  not.  this  is  the  policy 
that  has  been  followed  and  today  we 
find  our  country  with  the  highest  per 
capita  debt  and  the  highest  per  capita 
taxes  of  any  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  with  a  stable  fiscal  policy, 
nprr  mixnoN  iNoottK-TAx  pateos  htt  raxd 

Not  many  years  ago,  we  had  only  a  few 
million  Federal  income-tax  payers.  Un- 
der the  New  Deal,  with  their  tax-squan- 
der-and-spend  policy,  we  have  increased 
this  number  of  income-tax  payers 
to  nearly  50,000,000.  It  not  only  reached 
down  and  got  practically  every  working 
man  and  woman  and  small  farmer  in 
this  country,  but  persons  of  wealth  and 
large  incomes  and  levied  a  heavy  tax  on 
them  so  that  today  many  persons  pay 
86  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  their  tax- 
able incomes.  The  average  taxpayer 
was  willing,  during  the  emergency  of  the 
war.  to  pay  these  heavy  taxes,  but  the 
war  in  Europe  has  now  been  over  more 
than  2  years  and  nearly  2  years  in  the 
Pacific.  The  President  was  unwilling  to 
give  tax  relief  to  these  overburdened  tax- 
payers, both  large  and  small,  in  tbe 
Nation. 

The  President,  by  the  use  of  sophistry. 
In  his  message,  would  have  the  Nation  to 
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believe  that  only  a  few  persons  would 
benefit  substantially  by  this  tax  reduc- 
tion. '  This  tax-reduction  bill  gives  relief 
as  folic  ws: 

First  Thirty-percent  reduction  to  ap- 
pro::lm  itely  30.000.000  in  the  low-income 
bracke  s.  This  includes  all  of  those  mil- 
lions o'  workers,  teachers,  white-collar 
worker  .  and  others  in  the  low-income 
bracket  s  who  have  on  pay  day  a  part  of 
their  '  rages  or  salaries  withheld  for 
taxes  and  their  take-home  pay  thereby 
lesseneil. 

Secoi  id.  A  20-percent  reduction  to  ap- 
proximitely  17.000.000  income-tax  pay- 
ers of  t  le  middle-income  group. 

Thin  .  Ten  and  one- half  percent  re- 
duction to  approximately  900  persons  in 
the  hig  ler  income  brackets. 

Pour  h.  Approximately  1,500.000  peo- 
ple 65  rears  of  age  or  over  would  have 
receive  I  an  additional  exemption  of  $500. 

Thos  J  of  the  lower  income  brackets  re- 
ceive tl  e  highest  percentage  of  relief  and 
tliis  bll  gives  a  distinct  preference  to  the 
30.000.(  JO  persons  of  the  low  income  tax 
group  i  nd  other  persons  65  years  of  age 
or  ovei.  There  is  a  mere  handful  of 
those  «  ho  receive  the  reduction  of  only 
10«.2  pe  rcent  in  the  higher  income  brack- 
ets. Congress  has  shown  preference 
here  th  at  is  not  shown  In  the  State  and 
city  ta:ing  laws.  The  widow,  the  small 
farmer  the  owner  of  a  small  dwelling 
house  >r  a  small  business  house,  pays 
the  san  e  rate  of  tax  on  their  property  as 
the  bi|  businessman,  the  big  farmer, 
and  th»  owner  of  the  fine  residence  in 
the  cit/. 

The  American  people's  Income  tax  is 
not  onljr  high  but  they  are  paying  tre- 
mendots  sums  in  the  way  of  concealed 
taxes  o  1  everything  that  they  eat.  wear, 
and  coisume.  They  are  payini?  heavy 
taxes  oa  their  light,  gas.  oil,  telephone 
and  telegraph  bills,  so  that  today,  the 
Kffngi  common  man  and  woman  is  pay- 
iBf  out  for  taxes  In  one  form  or  another 
at  least  33  V^  percent  of  his  or  her  wagea. 
salaries   and  other  Income. 

The  American  people  will  refuse  to 
contlnu?  to  carry  this  load.  Mr.  Tru- 
man ard  hJs  group  will  be  driven  from 
power  li  1948  by  an  outraged  and  tax- 
burdent  d  people.  These  50.000.000  peo- 
ple can  and  will  In  no  imcertain  terms 
express  their  resentment.  President 
Tromar  may  be  able,  for  the  moment, 
to  defes  t  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
expressed  will  of  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  CoEgress.  but.  the  people  will  have 
their  sa  '  in  November  1948. 


The 


nations 
people 
heavy 
people 
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{resident  states  that  because  of 
the  vers  heavy  commitments  for  relief, 
rehabilii  ation.  and  restoration  of  other 
Bf  the  world  that  the  American 
nust  continue  to  carry  their 
harden  of  taxes.  The  American 
lave  been  on  the  giving  end  of 
this  International  program  of  war  and  of 
relief  beginning  with  1939.  They  have 
contributed  heavily  of  their  blood  and 
treasure  more  than  $340,000,000,000. 
great  qi  antitles  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  sipplies.  We  have  stripped  our 
country  of  much  of  its  natural  re- 
sources- -timber,  oil.  and  other  essential 
commod  ties.  We  have  given  the  blood 
of  hund  eds  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  a  million  or  more  have 
been  injiured  or  lost  their  health.    We 


have  poured  Into  thejse  countries 
proximately  $18,000,000,000  since  the 
In  wheat,  com.  meat,  and  other  to 
fuel,  building  materials,  machinery, 
many  other  supplies   and   commodll 
greatly  needed  in  our  own  country, 
have  also  poured  into  these  count 
money  and  credits. 

We  have  shipped  to  foreign  count 
wiUiin  the  last  year  more  than  12.( 
000  tons  of  com.  wheat,  and  other  gr 
and  it  is  claimed  that  we  will  ship 
proximately  fourteen  or  fifteen  mi 
tons  during  the  coming  year,  and^ 
course,  untold  quantities  of  food,  fi 
and  so  forth,  of  every  kind.  These 
been  and  will  be  sent  to  the  foi 
countries  as  gifts  or  on  credit  ex  .. 
by  oiir  Government,  and  very  litth 
any.  will  ever  be  repaid.  We  have 
stripping  our  own  country  of  its  suppL 
we  have  intensified  scarcity,  and. 
course,  up  goes  the  price  of  bread.  , 
and  other  foods  and  other  commodll 
These  foreign  nations,  with  our 
money,  become  the  competitors  of 
lean  consumers  in  American  marl 
and  the  net  result  Is  higher  and 
prices  for  our  own  people.  I  shu< 
to  think  what  will  happen  in  this 
try  when  and  if  we  have  a  real  crop  si 
age  in  this  country.  For  the  last  3  _, 
years  we  have  been  unsually  blessed 
favorable  weather. 

President  Hoover  and  many 
great  men  of  this  country  have.  too. 
come  alarmed.  While  we  are  furnis 
the  money  and  supplies,  many  of 
nations  are  Increasing  their  armies, 
gaging  in  wars,  rebellions,  and  insi 
ttons.  The  President  and  the  Coi:_ 
owe  the  American  people  some  consi< 
ation.  Of  course,  these  heavy  taxes 
scarcity  mean  an  Increase  hi  the  pi. 
of  raw  materials  and  an  Increase 
wages  and  that  means  an  Increase  In 
cost  of  products  consumed  by  the  Aj 
lean  people. 

The  President  admits  that  this  tax 
ductlon  means  that  the  American 
payers  themselves  will  have  more  m< 
to  spend  for  things  they  consume, 
states  that  this  will  Increase  Inflat 
The  President  says  that  we  mu.st 
give  the  American  people  this  break  . 
he  wants  to  hold  the  taxes  high  and  U 
the  money  over  to  him  and  his  adi 
Istration  and  they  will  spend  It  for 
extravagance,  relief,  and  the  rehal_ 
tlon  of  foreign  countries.    Of  course.  , 
administration  will  use  this  money  to" 
Into  American  markets  and  buy   _ 
commodities,  equipment,  and  so  foi 
and  compete  with  the  American  hoi 
wives  and  American  factory  and 
workers  and  producers  and,  of  coui. 
prices  will  go  up.   Now  what  Is  the  dlffi 
ence — to  let  Mr.  Truman  and  his  burt_ 
crats  spend  the  money  or  let  the  Aau 
lean  people  spend  the  money  for 
thln«  they  desiie  and  need?    That 
lustrates  the  demagogery  of  the  _ . . 
dent  In  finding  excuse  for  refusing 
relieve  the  tax  burden  of  the  AmerU 
people.    It  is  passing  strange  indeed 
many  of  the  countries  that  we  have  . 

aiding  In  the  war  and  since  the  war 

that  the  President  proposes  to  aid.  bai 
reduced  the  tax  burden  of  their  peoi 
I  want  our  country  to  help  In  any  rei 
able  way  It  can  but   140.000.000 
cannot  continue   to   bear   the   load 
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President  Roosevelt 
lans  administrations 
tax  reduction  large- 
In  cutting  down  ex- 
tnd   other   corporate 
lat  time  we  were  hav- 
I  than  fifty  billion  and 
[going  on  all  over  the 
Jllywood    stars    and 
Ions   and   billions   of 
bonds.    Yes.  Presl- 
Mr.  Truman  Insisted 
^  more  than  is  pro- 
not  for  the  httle  in- 
laboring  people,  the 
ind  others,  but  most- 
Ions  of  the  country, 
reduction  of  excess- 
U  time  they  were  not 
lal  debt.    They  were 
^ional   debt   approxl- 
}0.    Why  did  not  he 
^se  excess-profit  taxes 
3n  taxes  and  use  the 
the  expense  of  the 
Irold  deficits  of  more 
I?    But  he  says  in  his 
R.  1  on  yesterday 
these  high  taxes  for 
itlon  of  other  coun- 
natlonal  debt.    Of 
luctlons  were  phony. 
It  to  have  a  tax  re- 
a  deficit.    Tax  re- 
lade  out  of  surplus, 
tax  reduction  while 
a  campaign  on  to 
bonds  as  was  done 
sevelt  and  President 
1945. 
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President  Truman  submitted  his  budg- 
et calling  for  expenditures  of  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1947.  He  stated 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  would 
be  approximately  thirty -seven  billion 
nine  hundred  million,  leaving  the  small 
margin  of  four  hundred  million.  Of 
course,  he  has  enlarged  his  field  of  ex- 
penditures since  he  submitted  that  budg- 
et and  If  we  had  followed  his  advice,  we 
would  not  have  four  hundred  million  to 
pay  on  the  national  debt.  This  budget 
was  'or  the  third  peacetime  year  after 
the  war  and  that  is  three  times  as  much 
as  President  Roosevelt  ever  asked  for  to 
expend  in  a  peacetime  year.  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  his  bureaucrats  have  fought 
like  tigers  to  prevent  the  cutting  down 
of  his  budget  of  thirty-seven  and  one- 
half  billion  and  against  reduction  of 
taxes. 

The  House  voted  to  cut  the  President's 
budget  six  billion  and  the  Senate  voted 
to  cut  it  four  and  one-half  billion. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  cuts 
will  amount  to  four  and  one-half  billion 
and  then  the  budget  will  stand  at  thirty- 
three  billion.  It  is  now  definitely  es- 
timated that  the  taxes  and  other  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  will  amount 
to  approximately  forty-three  billion. 
This  will  leave  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
mately ten  billion.  This  surplus  cannot 
be  less  than  eight  billion.  This  tax  re- 
duction bill  will  take  four  billion  of 
that  and  that  will  leave  at  leswt  four 
billion  to  pay  on  the  national  debt. 

There  is  no  good  excuse  why  this  Na- 
tion for  the  third  year  of  peacetime 
should  spend  and  squander  three  times 
as  much  as  was  squandered  and  spent  in 
any  one  peacetime  year  by  President 
Roosevelt.  If  President  Truman  and  his 
bureaucrats  would  cooperate  with  the 
Republicans  and  cut  about  a  million  of 
useless  Federal  officeholders  and  their 
expenses  and  cut  out  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, the  American  people  could 
have  tax  reduction,  not  only  for  this 
year  but  in  subsequent  years  and  also 
consistently  reduce  the  national  debt  by 
a  substantial  sum  every  year.  The 
American  people  cannot  continue  to  pay 
this  enormous  sum  of  forty-three  billion 
In  taxes,  but,  the  American  people  can 
never  receive  real  relief  until  they 
change  administrations  and  get  an  ad- 
ministration in  power  that  believes  In 
honesty,  efficiency,  and  reasonable  econ- 
omy in  government  and  that  will  give  at 
least  some  consideration  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves. 


Miftouri  Vote  Scandal — Keepinf  the 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  corrupt  Kansas  City  political 
machine  has  played  an  important  part 


in  the  poUtical  Ufe  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 
It  Is  unbelievable  that  four  wards  in 
Kansas  City  could  Influence  ultimate  re- 
sults in  elections  as  they  have  and  with 
no  credit  to  the  President.  He  cannot 
ignore  or  avoid  all  of  the  hnplications 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  News, 
in  its  issue  of  June  20.  sets  out  In  detail 
the  rotten  story  of  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine, and  in  particular  the  role  of  four 
wards  in  elections  dating  back  to  1934. 
Here  is  that  story: 

In  the  1934  primary:  Harry  S.  Truman 
won  Democratic  senatorial  nomination 
by  40,905  votes.  Pour  wards  in  Kansas 
City  gave  him  50.477  votes  over  his  near- 
est opponent,  more  than  offsetting  Tru- 
man's losses  elsewhere  in  Missouri. 

In  the  1940  primary:  Mr.  Tnunan  won 
renomination  for  the  Senate  by  7.976 
votes.  The  same  four  wards  gave  him 
9,295  votes  over  his  nearest  opponent, 
again  offsetting  his  losses  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 

In  the  1946  primary:  Enos  Axtell.  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Truman,  won  the  nomina- 
tion for  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  by 
2,361  votes.  The  four  wards  gave  AxteU 
10,032  votes  over  his  nearest  opponent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  complete  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  News,  above 
referred  to: 

Back  or  Missouu  Votc  Scandal:  A  Stobt 
That  Will  Echo  in  1948 — Thkex  Times 
Whxn  Kansas  Citt  Machinx  Deuvered 
Vital  Majobities — Stakes  roR  High  Or- 
nciALS  IN  Investigation  or  the  1944 
Democbatic  Primabt 

A  political  mystery  story  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  paper-bound  thrUler  Is  unfolding 
In  four  wards  In  Kansas  City.  The  story  is 
capturing  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
one  of  compelling  interest  to  President 
Truman.  Repercussions  from  It  promise  to 
echo  all  through  the  1948  Presidential 
campaign. 

The  story  Is  crammed  with  drama  and  big 
names.  Tough  characters  move  through  It. 
There  was  a  safe  blowing  and  a  theft  of 
ballots.  Indictments  have  been  brought 
against  71  persons.  The  head  of  the  Fed- 
era]  Bureau  of  Investigation  says  he  was 
ordered  to  confine  his  inquiry  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  six  men.  The  Attorney  General  Is 
being  asked  about  these  orders.  There  is 
talk  of  impeachment  charges.  A  Senate 
committee  is  pressing  for  a  full-dress  in- 
vestigation. 

The  FBI  men.  who  formerly  had  been  held 
back,  now  are  busy  in  Kansas  City.  Under 
the  urging  of  Senator  Houeb  Ferguson 
(Republican),  of  Michigan,  and  a  special 
Senate  subcommittee,  they  are  making  a 
thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  four  wards  gave  a  Democratic 
congressional  nomination  to  Enos  A.  Axtell, 
a  friend  of  the  President,  in  the  primary  of 
August  6,  1946.  But  the  ballots  that  com- 
prised much  of  the  evidence  have  been  stolen. 
The  implications  of  the  study  reach  far 
beyond  the  defeat  of  Representative  Roger 
C.  Slaughter  by  Mr.  Axtell,  at  the  urging  of 
the  President,  last  August.  To  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Truman 
called  into  service  his  old  friend,  Jim  Pen- 
dergast. and  the  reconstituted  elements  of 
the  old  Pendergast  vote-getting  organization 
In  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Pendergast  threw  his 
resources  back  of  the  Presidential  effort. 

The  four  wards  involved  In  the  present 
inquiry  are  the  old  strongholds  of  Pendergpst 
strength.  They  used  to  deliver  the  votes  for 
the  late  Tom  J.  Pendergast,  uncle  of  Jim. 


when  the  former  was  thriving  m  political 
boss  of  K&nsas  City.  These  were  the  four 
wards  that,  under  Tom  Pendergast's  leader- 
ship, put  Mr.  Truman  on  the  road  to  the 
Presidency  by  electing  him  to  county  offices 
and  then  by  assuring  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  Senate  In  1934. 

To  understand  the  Involved  structure  of 
the  relationship,  the  story  must  go  back  to 
the  First  World  War.  Capt.  Harry  Truman 
served  at  Camp  Doniphan  then  with  a 
young  lieutenant  named  Jim  Pendergast. 
They  became  fast  friends.  After  the  war. 
this  friendship  with  Jim  Pendergast  and  his 
father,  Mike  Pendergast.  elder  brother  of 
Tom,  flourished.  It  was  Jim  Pendergast  who 
sold  to  his  father  and  uncle  the  idea  at 
making  Mr.  Truman  a  county  Judge. 

Mr.  Truman  served  a  term  as  Judg*— which, 
in  Kansas  City,  is  an  administrative  and  not 
a  Judicial  office — and  then  was  beaten.  After 
one  term  out  of  office  he  moved  back  in  with 
the  aid  of  the  Pendergast  organization  and 
stayed  there  until  1934.  This  was  during  the 
period  when  the  Pendergast  organisation 
was  ruling  Kansas  City  with  a  firm  hand. 

In  1934.  Mr.  Truman  went  to  Tom  Pender- 
gast and  told  him  that  he  wanted  to  run  for 
Congress  In  the  Fourth  Missouri  District, 
which  had  Just  been  revamped  so  as  to  In- 
clude rural  Jackson  County  where  Mr.  Tru- 
man felt  he  could  be  reelected  regularly. 
Mr.  Pendergast  said  no;  C.  Jasper  Bell,  the 
present  Member  from  that  district,  was  to  t>e 
the  candidate. 

The  old  story  that  Mr.  Truman  wanted  to 
be  collector  of  revenue  and  was  rejected 
by  Tom  Pendergast  appears  to  be  er- 
roneous. In  May  of  1934,  James  P.  Aylward, 
the  Democratic  Bute  chairman,  and  Jim 
Pendergast  met  Mr.  Truman  at  Sedalla  and 
asked  him  to  run  for  the  Senate  with  Tom 
Pendergast  support.  Mr.  Truman  said  he 
would  rather  run  for  governor.  They  made 
it  clear  that  he  would  not  have  Tom  Pender- 
gast's support  for  that  spot.  So  he  agreed  to 
run  for  the  Senate. 

The  primary  brought  Mr.  Truman  up 
against  two  men  who  had  been  or  were 
serving  as  Representatives — Jacob  L.  MlUl- 
gan  and  John  J.  Cochran.  Mr.  Truman 
came  into  the  four  tightly  controUed  Pender- 
gast wards  needing  9,732  votes  to  win  the 
nomination.    The  results  were: 


Ceebran 

MOlifaa 

Truman 

Ward  1 

49 
M 

U 

S3 

147 

68 

171 

171 

I7,4SS 
IS,  145 
8,182 
9.82S 

Ward  2 

Ward  3 

Wsfd4 

Totai 

IfiO 

657 

00.07 

The  four  wards  gave  Mr.  Tnunan  the  nom- 
ination by  40.905  votes.  He  was  elected  In 
November  in  that  year  of  wide  Democratic 
victories. 

The  machine  In  charge  of  the  four  wards 
came  under  fire  right  after  that  victory. 
Maurice  M.  MUUgan,  United  States  district 
attorney  and  brother  of  the  defeated  candi- 
date, said  the  day  after  the  primary  Fed- 
eral agents  had  gathered  evidence  of  ballot- 
box  padding,  of  repeater  voters,  of  Judges  re- 
fusing to  count  votes  against  the  machine 
candidates.  But  It  was  several  years  before 
Mr.  MlUigan  rounded  up  the  evidence  that 
he  finally  took  to  a  Federal  grand  Jury. 

When  Mr.  Mllllgan  crac&ed  down  in  earn- 
est, after  the  general  election  of  1936.  he  did 
not  even  tell  Attorney  General  Homer  L. 
Cummings  of  his  plans.  He  simply  asked 
Federal  Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves  to  call  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  and  told  the  local  office  of 
the  FBI  to  move  Into  action.  Ballot  boxes 
were  Impounded  and  put  into  the  keeping  of 
an  armed  guard. 

Within  a  month  after  the  election,  the 
grand  JiU7  was  busy.  Mr.  MUligan  Indicted 
278  of  the  Pendergast  political  workers  and 
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The  vote  there  waa: 


four 
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Wards. 
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"^ruman  won  by  7.976  votes.    The  four 

.  even  with  a  battered  Pendergast 

.  managed  to  give  him  a  margin 

votes  over  Oovemor  Stark,  who  was 

it    opponent    for    the    nomLnation. 

old  days  of  lopsided  majorltiea  In 

fortress  wards  seemed  to  be  gone. 

Mllllgan  had  trimmed  the  power  of 

to  the  vanishing  point. 
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KacHDnc  opton: 

"^tuman  went  back  to  the  Senate  and 

to  the  Vice  Presidency.     When  he 

President,    the   name   of   Maurice 

millgafi  came  up  again  for  reappointment. 

nan     vigorously     opposed     It.     He 

to  get  It  delayed.    Then  Franklin 

D.  Roosevelt  died. 

Mr.  Truman   went  Into  the  White 
tie  refiised  to  reappoint  the  man  who 
cr  ppled   the   organisation   in   the  four 
In  Mr.  Mllllgan  s  stead,  the  President 
Sam  M.  Wear,  who  as  a  delegate  to 
convention  had  been  a  stanch  sup- 
Mr.  Tr\iman  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 
'"  City.  Jim  Pendergast  began  put- 
together  the  pieces  of  hla  uncle's 
org^lzatlon.  aided  by  such  old  lieuten- 
Tlm  Moran  and   Henry   McKisslck. 
wards  began  to  bum  again. 

nuonmrr  and  ramto 

t|ie    walls    of    Jim    Pendergast's    law 

Kansas  City  are  two  framea.    One 

a  picture  of  President  Truman  In- 

"To  James  M.   Pendergast.   friend. 

adviser."    The  other  frame  holds 

on   White  House  sutlonery,  dated 

r  7.  1945.     It  reads: 

Jim  ;  I  am  enclosing  you  check  for 

layment  of  my  Jackson  Democratic 

ties.    I  hope  the  outfit  is  still  going 

^cerely  yours.  Harry  "    In  the  same 

the  uncashed  personal  check  of  the 

\  drawn  on  a  Washington  bank. 

the  President  found  Repreeent- 

■l4ughter  an  obatacle  to  many  bits  of 

he  wanted.     Mr.  SlaughUr  held 

i  on  the  House  Rtilea  Committee. 

old  wards  of  the  Pendergast  strong- 

in   the  middle  of  Mr.  Slaughter's 

And  Jim  Penderg.iat  had  not  been 

»  President  called  him  to  Washlng- 

aakad  him  to  back  Mr.  Axtel.    Be 


SUvghter 


tM 


voting.  Mr.  AxteU  lost  Washington 

his   home   town.    He   lost  every 

until  he  came  to  the  key  toxu. 

of   the   Pendergast  organisation. 

into  these  first  four  wards  trailing 

^t«  by  7,688  votes.    In  thcM  four 

count  waa: 
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In  two  preclncu.  Mr.  Slaughter  itd 
get  a  single  vote.    In  others,  be  ^ji  i 
two.  three,  or  four.     In  the  four  wards. 
Axtell's  majority  was  more  than  10.000. 
won  the  nomination  by  better  than 
votes.     But  he  was  beaten   In   the   gi 
•lection     by     the    Republican.  ^ 

RsBvn.  Ji.,  son  at  the  Federal  Judge. 

A  cry  for  an  InvestlgaUon   arose   . 
diately.    Mr.  Slaughter  said  he  saw  evi 
of  irregularities  In  the  four  wards.     H 
Roberts,  president  of  the  K.<insas  City 
set  34  men  to  collecting  evidence  n'^d 
davits.     The  city  council  formally  a^ked] 
Justice  Department  for  an  inquiry.     A 
Jury  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Wear,  the  United  SUtes  district 

ney  in  Kanaaa  City,  sent  material  from  I 
Star  Into  Washington.     Theron  L.  Osv 
Aaalstant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of] 
criminal  division,  passed  It  along  to  Att 
General  Tom  Clark.     He  asked  the 
make    a   study.     It    did.     Mr.    Wear 
the  matter  over  with  three  Federal  ._ 
at  Kansas  aty.     They  agreed  there  was 
enough  evidence  to  prosecute.     The  cass 
dropped.    The  four  warda  seemed  to  be 

tnrw  DBivx 
Then  Congress  cam*   in.    Senator 
P   KxM,  a  Republican,  himself  from 
City,  led  a  drive  for  a  congressional  L_ 
Other  Missourlans  Joined  in.     The  St. 
I^3st-Dlspatch  added  its  voice.     The  „ 
Judiciary  Committee  crsated  a  special  , 
committee  and  put  Senator  Faacusoit, 
of  the  Senate's  most  vigorous  prosecut 
charge  of  the  Inquiry. 

FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  told 
ooounlttee  his  orders  from  Mr.  Clark  U 
the  FBI  inquiry  to  quesUonlng  six  . 
Mr.  FxaousoN  demanded  to  know  of 
Clark  why  that  was  done.  Mr.  Clark 
this  was  routine  In  prallmlnary  Inqt 
Tha  FMleral  Judges  Judge  Reeves. 
Albert  A  Ridge,  and  Judge  John 
CoUet — said  they  had  not  read  the  FBI 
vey,  but  had  seen  only  a  summary 
by  Mr.  Wear. 

The  Judges  said  tbsy  bad  not  based 
advice    upon    full    txtformation.    Mon^ 
they  said  the  usual  procedure  was  for 
district  attorney  simply  to  ask  a  Ju 
call  a  grand  Jury  into  session  without 
ths  advice  of  the  judge 

Fom  wAaos  tTinin  mx 
In  the  meantime,  a  Jackson  County  , 
Jury  lndlct«d  71  persons,  most  of  them 
the  four  key  Pendergast  wards.    The 
reported  that:  ballots  had  been  dellbei. 
miscounted  la  some  precincts:  false  rsti 
had  be«n  made:   there  had  been  wrc 
Illegal   and   wholesale   marking   of    bi 
thcrs  had   been  vote  buying   and   brll 
party  workers  who  were  not  polling  oi 
had  psrtldpatwl  illegally  in  counting 
and  tbsrs  had  been  gross  negligence. 
Issnssi  and  Indlffsrcncs  by  Judges  and  _ 
Where  mlscounto  were  made,  the  Jtory  . 
they  mvarlably  were  In  favor  of  one  gi 
of  candidates.    There  was  not  a  sir.  ;le 
stance  of  an  error  on  the  other  side 
It  added:    "It  la  our  belief   that  Rogc 
Slaughter  in  this  race  was  deprived  of 
nomination   by   a   fraudtilent    miscount  1 
votes  and  by  other  types  of  fraud."    The 
subpensed   ballots,  tally  sheets,  poll  be 
and  other  records,  and  strongly  urged  a 
InvestlsaUon  by  the  FBL 


7.  On  May  7B.  the  vault 
Jury  had  stored  the  evl- 
Bn  and  the  ballots  wars 

^e  grand  Jury  had  ordarad 
le  urging  of  the  Senate 
FBI   began   a  full-scale 

|e   mystery  voters  In  ths 

Representative  Mxaioif 

sourl   Republlcim.   began 

^    impeachment   charges 

eneral   Clark.     The   na- 

f ailing  upon  the  four 

that  hold   the   clues  to 

ength.    They   helped   to 

pent,  and  may  play  a  big 

.  campaign. 
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Mr.  President,  a  part 
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probably  much  more 
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with  great  alarm  at 
tlons  to  General  Clay, 
the  mall  from  Europe 
these  petitions  three 
state  that  they  have 
ht  of  adequate  repre- 
sel  In   court-martial 
lurrently  being  tried, 
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PO0T  OU&RDHOUSS. 

HKAOQUAams  Command.  EUCOM, 
APO  757,  United  States  Army,  May  9, 1947. 
Subject:    Application   for   redress  of   wrong 

under  Articles  of  War  121. 
To:  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  commanding  gen- 
eral.   European    Command.    APO     742, 
United  States  Army. 
1.  Request  is  hereby  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Articles  of  War  121,  for  redress 
of  wrong,  to  wit:  the  Improper  deprivation  of 
civil  counsel  selected  by  the  undersigned  and 
provided  by  him  for  his  defense  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Articles  of  War  17. 

a.  The  undersigned  was  inducted  Into  mil- 
itary service  on  March  20,  1944.  and  served 
the  field  artillery  until  October  29,  1945.  On 
October  30.  1945.  the  undersigned  enlisted 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
The  undersigned  came  overseas  in  October 
1944,  served  through  the  Ardennes,  central 
Europe,  and  Rhineland  campaigns  with  the 
Ninth  Army.  He  has  no  previous  courts 
martial. 

3.  On  December  14.  1946.  the  undersigned 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  confinement  at 
the  Post  Ouardhotise.  Headquarters  Com- 
mand. U8FET.  APO  757.  where  he  has  re- 
mained In  continuous  confinement  until 
present  date. 

4.  Under  date  January  21,  1947.  charges 
were  preferred  against  the  imderslgned. 
These  charges  were  not  served  until  Febru- 
ary 4.  1947.  During  this  period,  the  under- 
signed  was  held  helpless  In  the  post  guard- 
house, while  the  Inspector  General,  Head- 
quarters Command.  USFET.  built  up  a  case 
against  him.  The  undersigned  had  no  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  or  search  for  witnesses 
in  his  own  behalf.  The  undersigned  re- 
quested counsel  and  was  advised  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  counsel  until  after  his 
charges  had  been  referred  for  trial.  The 
alleged  confidential  nature  of  an  Inspector 
General's  report  was  utilized  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  statement  from  the  undersigned 

,  and  other  witnesses  Actually  the  Inspector 
General  was  used  as  an  agency  of  criminal 
procecutlon  rather  than  as  an  agency  of  ad- 
ministrative investigation.  SUtements  of 
witnesses  were  distorted.  Such  tactics,  to- 
gether with  my  personal  cbservatlons  of  the 
prosecution  of  other  accused  by  Headquarters 
Command,  USFET.  have  completely  de- 
stroyed all  faith  m  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  that  command,  and  any  hope  of  the 
undersigned  for  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him. 

8.  Immediately  following  the  service  of 
charges,  the  undersigned  solicited  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Earl  J.  Carroll,  civil  attorney  at 
law.  to  represent  him  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  of  War  17.  Mr. 
Carroll  has  prepared  the  defense  of  the 
undersigned  and  entered  an  arrangement 
with  the  Staff  Judge  Advocates*  Section. 
Headquarters  Command,  as  to  a  suitable 
time  for  trial. 

«.  On  May  8.  1947,  the  undersigned  was 
Informed  by  CapUln  Adams,  the  regularly 
appointed  defense  counsel,  that  the  staff 
Jud^e  advocate.  Headquarters  Command, 
EUCOM.  APO  757,  had  instructed  him  to  In- 
form the  undersigned  that  General  Duff, 
Commanding  General.  Headquarters  Com- 
mand, wanted  him  to  know  that  Mr.  Earl  J. 
Carroll  was  not  available  and  would  not  be 
available  to  act  as  his  defense  counsel,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  and  further 
that  the  trial  of  the  undersigned  was  to  be 
held  on  Monday.  May  12,  1947.  Captain 
Adanu  stated  that  the  undersigned  could 
NVMBt  Other  defense  coimsel.  clvU  or  mili- 
tary, now  present  in  this  theater,  and  that 
such  request  must  be  by  letter.  •  He  stated 
that  such  letter  was  to  be  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Clay,  who  would  determine  whether  or 
not  counsel  so  requested  Is  available.  He 
suggested  that  such  a  letter  of  request.  If  it 
was  to  be  made,  should  be  prepared  im- 
mediately, and  that  within  20  minutes  of  his 
leaving  the  post  guardhouse,  it  would  be  de- 
livered to  the  staff  Judge  advocate.    Captain 


Adams  stated  that  If  the  undersigned  wait- 
ed untU  he  was  brought  before  the  court  to 
request  other  counsel,  that  his  request  would 
most  lUtely  be  denied,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  accept  such  coimsel  as  had  been 
appointed  for  him,  as  he  was  going  to  be 
compelled  to  go  to  trial  without  further  de- 
lay. Captain  Adams  said,  "If  I  defend  you 
I  won't  guarantee  you  anything  except  that 
you  won't  get  over  the  maximum  punish- 
ment." 

7.  The  undersigned  has  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Carroll  that  the  latter  Is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  continue  to  represent  the  im- 
derslgned in  his  defense  of  these  charges  In 
accordance  with  the  arrangements  originally 
agreed  upon,  provided  that  the  order  Issued 
by  you,  which  Is  contained  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Carroll,  under  date  AprU  30,  1947,  is 
rescinded  so  as  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  his 
appearance  thereby  created  by  you. 

8.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  under- 
signed is  determined  to  reject  the  services 
of  the  regularly  appointed  mUltary  counsel 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  confidence  in 
either  the  ability  or  Integrity  to  the  interest 
of  an  accused;  that  from  his  personal  ob- 
servation he  has  been  compelled  that  such 
services  are  wholly  perfunctory  and  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  giving  the  trial  by 
courts  martial  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
troversy that  does  not  in  fact  exist.  It  is 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  courts  martial,  conduct- 
ed by  Headquarters  Command,  that  an  ac- 
cused does  not  appear  before  them  to  be 
tried  but  only  to  be  sentenced. 

9.  The  undersigned  respectfully  requests 
the  revocation  of  your  order  which  has  the 
effect  of  denying  him  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Mr  Earl  J.  Carroll,  the  clvU  coun- 
sel selected  by  the  undersigned  and  provided 
by  him  for  his  defense.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  A.  W.  17. 

Paiup  O.  BotrviEa,  42107395, 

T/5,  7702  Service  Battalion. 

Post  Guardhouse. 
Headouarturs  Command,  EUCOM, 

APO  757,  UNrrED  States  Ahmt, 

9  May  1947. 
Subject:    Application   for  redress   of   wrong 

under  article  of  war  121. 
To:  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  commanding  gen- 
eral.    European     Command.     APO     742, 
United  States  Army. 

1.  Request  is  hereby  made  for  redress  of 
wrongful  denial  to  the  undersigned  of  his 
right  to  the  services  of  Mr.  Earl  J.  Carroll, 
civil  counsel  of  his  selection,  provided  by 
him  for  his  defense  to  the  charges  referred 
for  trial  to  general  courts  martial,  appointed 
by  paragraph  20,  special  orders  No.  340, 
Headquarters  Command,  USFET,  APO  No. 
757,  United  States  Army,  In  violation  of 
article  of  war  17. 

2.  The  undersigned  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  from  22  December  1939  to  28  October 
1943.  and  reenllsted  In  the  Regular  Army  on 
29  October  1945  for  a  term  of  3  years.  The 
undersigned  served  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
from  1940  to  1944.  and  served  in  this  theater 
from  2  May  1946.  He  has  had  but  one  sum- 
mary courts  martial  in  7«4  years'  service. 

3.  On  21  December  1946.  the  undersigned 
was  arrested  and  placed  In  confinement  In 
the  post  guardhouse,  Feadquarters  Com- 
mand, USFET,  APO  No.  757,  where  he  has 
been  continuously  held  In  confinement  to 
the  present  date. 

4.  Under  date  26  December  1946.  charges 
were  preferred  against  the  undersigned, 
charging  violations  of  an  unstated  article 
of  war  and  the  ninety-sixth  article  of  war. 
The  specification  under  the  first  charge  al- 
leges the  misapplication  of  an  Army  Jeep,  for 
which  another  enlisted  man.  Sgt.  Herman 
Hoffman,  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  6  months  by  a  general  courts 
martial  on  or  about  1  May  1947.  The  first 
two  specifications  under  the  second  charge, 
alleges  alteration  of  bumper  markings  and 


wrongful  operation  of  this  Jeep.  The  third 
specification  alleges  an  attempt  to  hire  civil- 
ian employees  by  offering  100  percent  higher 
wages  than  those  being  paid  by  the  Army. 
The  fourth  specification  alleges  wrongful 
discharge  of  a  pistol. 

6.  On  10  February  1947,  these  charges 
were  referred  to  trial.  During  the  61  days 
of  confinement  between  the  time  of  arrest 
and  the  reference  of  charges  for  trial,  the 
undersigned  was  told  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  counsel.  The  long  lapse  of  time 
during  which  he  was  helplessly  locked  up 
enabled  the  prosecution  to  prepare  a  case 
agaiixst  him  without  according  him  a  corre- 
sponding opportunity  to  prepare  his  defense. 

6.  The  undersigned  engaged  the  services  of 
Mr.  Earl  J.  Carroll,  civil  counsel,  now  in  this 
theater  to  defend  several  other  accused,  to 
represent  him  In  defense  of  these  charges. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  staff 
Judge  Advocates*  Section  for  the  trial  of  the 
undersigned's  case  to  be  handled  in  an 
agreed  order  with  other  cases  being  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Carroll.  Satisfactory  ar- 
rangements were  completed  and  the  entire 
defense  of  the  accused  was  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Carroll. 

7.  On  May  8,  1947,  CaoUln  Adams,  of  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate's  Section.  Headquar- 
ters Command,  EUCOM,  the  regularly  ap- 
polntcr.  defense  counsel,  called  on  the  under- 
signed at  the  post  guardhouse.  Captain 
Adams  Informed  the  undersigned,  in  sub- 
stance and  effect,  as  follows,  "The  Staff  Judge 
Advocate  has  asked  me  to  Inform  you  that 
your  trial  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  May  13, 
1947,  and  that  General  Duff,  commanding 
general.  Headquarters  Command,  EUCOM, 
has  Instructed  the  S.aff  Judge  Advocate  to 
Inform  you  that  Mr.  Earl  J.  Carroll,  the  clvU 
counsel  who  has  been  representing  you.  Is 
not  now  available  and  will  not  be  available 
to  represent  you  at  your  trial,  which  Is  to  be 
held  without  further  delay.  You  can  request 
other  counsel,  civil  or  military,  by  letter, 
which  will  go  to  General  Clay,  who  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  available. 
It  Is  -ugpested  that  If  you  desire  to  request 
any  other  defense  counsel,  that  you  prepare 
the  letter  right  now  and  within  20  minutes 
after  I  leave  here,  it  will  be  in  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate's  Office.  Your  request  for  such 
counsel  is  limited  to  someone  who  is  already 
In  the  theater,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther delay  In  bringing  your  case  to  trial.  If 
you  wait  untU  you  go  to  trial  to  request  other 
counsel,  your  request  will  most  likely  be  de- 
nied, and  you  will  be  compelled  to  go  to  trial, 
and  you  will  have  to  accept  whatever  coun- 
sel has  been  appointed  to  defend  you.  If  1 
defend  you  In  this  case,  I  won't  guarantee 
you  anything  except  ^hat  you  wont  get  any- 
thing over  the  maximum  punishment." 

8.  Mr.  Carroll  has  advised  the  undersigned 
that  he  is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  continue 
to  represent  the  undersigned,  and  to  appear 
in  the  undersigned's  defense,  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  originally  made,  and  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  his  so  doing  Is  the  order 
issued  by  you,  which  on  er  is  contained  in 
your  letter  to  him  under  date,  April  30,  1947, 
and  received  by  him  on  May  6,  1947. 

9.  The  undersigned  has  no  confidence  In 
the  military  counsel  provided  by  Headquar- 
ters Command,  EUCOM,  and  refuses  to  accept 
the  services  of  such  counsel. 

10.  The  undersigned  respectfully  submits 
that  his  long  record  of  military  service  to  his 
country,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  entitles  . 
him  to  more  equitable  consideration  than 
that  which  is  now  being  accorded  t'  him,  and 
requests  the  revocation  of  your  order  which 
has  the  effect  of  denying  him  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  Mr.  Carroll,  who  is  clvU  coun- 
sel of  the  undersigned's  selection,  provided 
by  the  undersigned  lor  his  defense,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  of 
War  17. 

Cscn,  B.  PrrrMAM,  6997234. 

T/Sgt.,  3966  Ordnance. 
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Post  OuAaoHOtrss. 
RxABorAanas  Commaicb.  EUOOM. 
:  57.  United  Stmtes  Army.  9  May  1947. 
Application   for  redreaa  of  wrong 
Article  of  War  13. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  commanding  gen- 
luropean    Command,     APO    743, 
Stataa  Army. 
aoesMaM*  with  arttcla  of  war  lai. 
la  iMffvtoy  mad*  for  radraaa  of  wrong. 
Violation  of  aeTtnttanth  artlda  ol 
refuaaJ  to  parmit  tha  undarsignad  to 
'  '  by  Mr.  lart  J.  Carroll,  etvll 
nf  bl«  owa  NtMtton.  whoaa  itrvlaM 
oYldad  lo  nytwint  him  in  hit  pond- 
by  gaa«na  aowtg  mwilal. 
undariteMd  Mrvwi  ••  an  nUUtad 
7  OotobM>  1»49  to  It  Oetobw  INA. 
raenllstad  SO  Oetobar  1045  for  a 
three  (S)  years  In  tha  Ragular  Army 
eama  oraraaaa  11  February 
entered  eombat  at  Omaha  Beach 
1944.  and  participated  In  the  Nor> 
Northern  France,  Ardennea.  Central 
and  Rhlneland  campalgna  with  the 
hlrd    Tnf entry    Dtrlalon      The    only 
loartlal  agalnat  the  undersigned  waa 
court  fine  oi  $5. 
ai  December  1945.  the  underalgned 
ed  and  placed  In  confinement  at 
guardhouse,    headquarters    com- 
DSFTr,     APO     757.     United     States 
f  here  he  haa  been  continuously  held 
Under    date    2C    December    1946. 
were   preferred   agalnat   the  under- 
illeglng  violations  of  the  articles  of 
M,  and  83.    The  specification  tinder 
alleges  mlaapplicatlon  of  an  Army 
"^"hree  specifications   under   the   sec- 
alleges  alteration  of  bumper  mark- 
Improper  windshield  sticker  In  con- 
wlth  the  same  ▼ehicle.     The  fourth 
under  the  second  charge  alleges 
to  employ  a  civilian  by  offering 
Increase    above    the    prevailing 
rhe    apeclflcatlon    under    the    third 
I  llegea  wrongful  dlaposal  of  an  Army 


10  February  1047.  these  chargaa  w«ra 

to  trial  by  general  courts  martial. 

by  paragraph   20.  special   orden 

baadquarters    command.    USfXT, 

United  SUtea  Army. 

the    long   period    between    tha 
arrest  and   the  reference  of   these 
for  trial,  the  undaralgnad  was  de- 
all  opportunity  to  prepare  any  de- 
ver.    He  waa  informed  that  ha 
enutled  to  any  cotinsei  during  thla 


wlatsoe^ 


Imi  Mdlataly 


.    following   the    service   of 
.  the  undara^ned  secured  the 
of  a  clvU  attorney.  Mr.  Earl  J.  Car- 
In   Frankfurt   to  drfend  other 
nartlal    cases.      Arrangement    waa 
the  staff  Judge  advocate 'a  aectlon. 
I    Command.    BUCOM.    to    have 
defend   the  undersigned  In  ac- 
wlth   a   mutual   understanding  aa 
(irder  of  trial  of  the  accuaed  repre- 
"^  Mr  Carroll. 
Hay  8.  1947.  CapUln  Adama.  of  tha 
Advocate's  Section.  Headquarters 
EUCOM.  the  regularly  appointed 
wunaal.  ealled  on  the  undersigned 
•t  goardhouae.    Captain  Adama  In- 
iie  undersigned   In  substance  and 
folloiws:  "The  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
1  me  to  Inform  you  that  your  trial 
^old  on  Tuesday.  May  IS.  1947.  and 
General    Duff,   commanding 
iarters    Command.    KUCOM. 
the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to 
that  Mr.  Barl  J.  Carroll,  the  dvll 
»ho  haa  boaa  wpiwaiiiiiig  you.  Is 
avauabis  and  wOi  aoC  ba  available 
yoa  at  yotir  trial,  which  la  to  b« 
further  dslay.    Tou  can  raquaat 
dvll  or  military,  by  lottar. 
go  to  Oanaral  CUy.  who  will  de-' 


Brigadier 


Inat  tKtad 
y)u 


repraant 
wlUoat 
CO  mael. 


termlne  whether  or  not  they  are  aval 
It  la  auggeated  that  If  you  desire  to  re 
any  other  counael.  that  you  preptare  iho  { 
tar  right  now.  and  within  30  minutes 
I  leave  here,  it  will  be  in  the  Staff 
Advoeate'a    ofllca.    Tour  raqueat    for 
counael  la  limited  to  aomeone  who  la  all 
in  the  theater.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
thar  delay  In  bringing  your  caaa  to 
If  you  Walt  until  you  go  to  trial  to 
other  ootinaal,  your  raqueat  wilt  moat 
bs  denied  and  you  will  bs  oompallad  to 
trial,  and  you  will  have  to  aeoapt  what 
oounaal  haa  been  appointed  to  daf  'd 
If  X  dsfend  you  la  thla  ease.  I  won  t 
aatss  yoti  anything  aaospi  llMt  you 
i«t  anything  over  tbs  MMteum  pual 
mant." 

g.  Mr.  Carroll  haa  Informed  tha  u( 
algned  that  be  U  ready,  willing,  and  at 
continue  to  repraaant  tha  undoialgnad 
to  appear  In  the  underslgnad'b  dsfei 
accordance  with  nrrangamanta  orl| 
made,  and  that  the  only  obatacle  to 
doing  Is  the  order  Issued  by  you.  which 
la  contained  In  your  letter  to  him 
date  April  30.  1947.  and  received  by  hli 
May  6.  1947. 

9.  The  undersigned  has  no  confldenc 
the  military  cotmsel  provided  by  Headc 
ters  Command.  KUCOM.  and  refuses   to ! 
cept  the  services  of  such  counsel. 

10.  The  undersigned  respectfully  sut 
that  his  long  record  of  sattafactory  ml 
service  entitles  him  to  more  equitable 
slderation  than  that  which  Is  now  b^  :ng 
corded  him.  and  requeets  the  revocat 
your  order  which  has  the  effect  of  dsni 
the  underalgned  the  right  to  be  repres 
by  Mr,  Carroll,  who  la  the  civil  com 
the  undersigned's  selection,  provided  by 
undersigned  for  his  defense.  In  accor 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  of  War  17. 

WAaaxN  O.  Collins.  S55fil5ig. 
S  Sgt.  3466  Ordnai 


Speech  of  Henry  A.  Wallace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  IWARCANTONIO 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THS  HOUaS  OF  RJD'RESSNTA': 
Tuesday.  June  17. 1947 

Mr.    MARCANTONIO.     Mr.    St 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  . 
elude  the  following  speech  of  Henry 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  New  Republic, 
the  Water  Gate,  sponsored  by  the  Soui 
em  Conference  for  Human  Welfi 
Monday.  June  16.  1947: 

During  the  past  80  days  I  have  traveU 
five  foreign  countries  and  In  the  East.  ' 
North,  and  South  of  the  United  State 
have  talked  with  the  people 

■verywhere  I  have  found  a  belief  that 
Russia  and  tha  United  States  are  pv 
aggi  eaalve  couraea  which  wUl  lead  to 

Everywhere  I  have  declared   that  nalt 
war  nor  dapreaaloo  la  ineviuble 

Everywhere  I  have  denounced  the  Am  _ 
oua  practice  of  arming  reacUonary  gover 
ments. 

•varywhere  I  havs  foimd  that  the 
demand  peace. 

Tonight.  I  have  coma  back  to  Washlni. 
where  I  spent  14  yaara  of  my  life  working 
^«   greataat   govammant  on   earth    In 
graataat  capital  dty  in  the  world. 

I  came  here  In  1983  to  Join  a  team  whl 
saved  our  capitalistic  democracy  from  tta 
foUy. 

I  worked  with  man  and  women  of  great 
tagrlty— many  ttaouaanda  of  tham — who 
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satisfying  than  It  waa 

lere  should   be  one  of 
not  fnutratlon  and 

rid    can    be    excitingly 
I  continue  to  pursue  the 

>ur  course.    We  can't  ig- 
ple  everywhere  for  peace 

[travel  the  road  to  peace. 

United  States  we  hear 
>at  stands   In   the   way 
|l.s 

It  Is  entirely  the  Russia 

the   great   obstacle   to 

|e  measure — the  Russia 

ua — day   in   and  day 

id  prejudice  or  genuine 

borders  one  hears  that 

the  United  SUtea.  aa 

ly  of  peace. 

many  tlmea  why  I  do 

>vlet  Union.     There  la 

rpeturted  by  unfriend* 

[preaa.  that  I  have  not 

la. 

il.    But  I  have  alwaya 

ively  critical. 

platform  and  declaim 

)ut  Soviet  actlona  of 
[dlaapprove.  But  by  ao 
Nothing  to  advance  tha 

cemed  with  Influencing 

to  change, 
cerned  with  making  our 
|cea  conform  to  Amerl- 

of  my  fellow  Amsrt- 

get  aa  indignant  aa 

of  clvU  Ubertlaa 

^taln  shame  when  I  hear 
statements   of   protest 

Is  In  eastern  Europe; 
|tlme  at  certain  election 
I  Carolina    and    Kansas 

of  any  elections  at  aU 

sturba  me. 
^e  perfection  of  democ- 
3re  undemocratic  aya- 

Brvatlou  of  cur  dem- 
the  United  States  de- 
Kctlce  and  demonstra- 

itlmldatlon  anywhere 
conKlence  and  com* 
I  must  use  my  strotic> 
such  methoda  In  my 

[democracy  -If  we  aavw 
:les  which  breed  fsar. 
lay  when  all  Americana 
high  and  speak  with 
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Here  In  the  United  SUtea.  It  ahould  not 
take  courage  to  aaarclaa  the  right  of  free 
apeech.jy 

If  It  Were  true— which  it  la  not— that  our 
offlclal  Indignation  with  Russia  la  over  her 
suppreaalon  of  civil  liberties  in  her  sone  of 
influence;  then,  our  greatest  hope  of  change 
lag  tiMt  sitUHtion  would  be  to  flnd  the  waya 
to  minimise  her  inaacurity  and  remove  bar 
fears  of  anolrclamant  and  attack. 

I  don't  bsllays  there  la  mora  ihnn  a  hand* 
(ul  of  Amsricans  who  want  ua  to  attack  mid 
AHsttipt  ut  oblltsraif  ths  Voviat  Union  But 
ttia  KuMiana—af  thay  atudy  uur  prsaa  and 
lUten  to  tha  statamanta  uf  high  omoinla— 
naturally  think  thay  have  reasons  for  fsar, 

Ws  must  rsHMmbsr  that  many  of  ths 
things  we  dtaltks  about  the  Communist  lead* 
ershlp  of  Ruaala  today  flow  directly  from  the 
way  in  which  Britain,  Prance  and  the  United 
SUtea  armed  the  reactionaries  of  Poland  and 
other  peoplea  for  the  purpoae  of  deatroying 
the  Ruasian  revolution. 

If  we  persist  today  In  a  policy  of  threaU 
and  encirclement,  we  shall  Increase  Inter- 
national suspicion  and  distrust. 

We  are  paving  the  way  to  war. 

We  must  either  exhibit  our  faith  In  democ- 
racy—In the  give-and-take  of  differing 
Idea*— or  we  ahall  breed  a  peychopathlc  hys- 
teria which  win  drain  our  resources  and  lead 
ua  Into  a  war  in  which  there  can  be  no 
victory. 

The  world  cannot  afford  its  present  annual 
expenditure  of  g26.000.OCO.000  for  armlea  and 
navies. 

The  world  cannot  afford  19.000.000  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

We  need  the  dollar-power  and  the  man- 
power to  meet  human  needs  and  eliminate 
the  causes  of  wars. 

The  European  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke 
curing  my  trip  abroad  could  not  understand 
our  preoccupation  with  communism.  They 
could  not  understand  the  world's  greatest 
power  trembling  In  fear  of  an  idea,  or  the 
ideas  leading  •  •  •  exponent-devastated 
Russia. 

Many  of  these  leaders  are  veterans  of  the 
reslaUnce  movements  in   their  countries. 

They  will  not  be  bribed  nor  intimidated. 

They  will  not  accept  any  policy  which  has 
the  seeds  of  war. 

They  have  gone  through  hell:  and  they  are 
looking— with  you  and  me — for  a  road  to 
peace. 

They  wll  not  Join  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
war  against  Russia:  nor  Russia  In  a  war 
against  the  United  States,  unless  by  pursu- 
ing the  Truman  doctrine  we  drive  them— 
against  their  wishes — into  the  Conununlst 
camp 

The  failure  of  force  to  suppress  ideas  is  no- 
where more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in 
the  recent  history  of  Italy,  where  Mussolini 
stood — not  long  ago — as  the  mighty  suppres- 
sor of  communism.  Today.  In  Italy,  there  Is 
a  Communist  Party  of  2.000.000  members. 

We  must  not  be  fooled  by  the  cries  of 
communism  which  fll'  the  air  today. 

Most  of  those  who  raise  the  cries  do  not 
fear  communism:   they  fear  democracy. 

Communism,  as  an  Idea,  is  a  threat  to  cap- 
lUlism:  but  It  will  be  a  real  threat  only  so 
long  as  we  delay  in  ridding  our  capitalist 
economy  of  depressions.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand-dollar loyalty  investigations  will  never 
stop  communism;  full  stomachs  and  sectirlty 
can  do  that  Job. 

We  must  overcome  this  Red  phobia  which 
the  reactionaries  would  carefully  nurttue  In 
all  of  us 

We  must  concentrate  on  the  solution  of 
our  major  domestic  problems. 

We  miut  Uke  positive  actions  to  make 
peace  with  Russia,  as  a  fundamental  to  world 
peace. 

An  agreement  with  Russia  mtist  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  peace  treaties  with  Ger- 


many and  Ataatria  ao  ardently  sought  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Arthui  VAMOSKsaaa. 

The  Russians  require  peace. 

The  Russians  must  have  peasa. 

The  evidence  U  plentiful. 

There  Is.  first  of  all.  the  Indisputable  fact 
that  Ruaala  today— and  for  many  years  to 
ooma— will  not  be  In  a  poaitlon  to  woga  war, 

Ths  davaatatlon  of  her  m(;st  productivs 
manufaoturing  and  agrirultuml  arena  by  tbs 
NaiUi— as  thay  lnvnd«>d  and  ratrsatsd  from 
ths  Movtat  UtiiDti    i»  nlmoNi  inrslcuUMs. 

Ilia  NUMiani  muat  hnva  psaos, 

And  1  am  ootivihcsd  that  Russians  gsnu- 
tnsly  daairs  psaas. 

In  three  Important  tntsrviawa  thla  year— 
with  Alexander  Werth,  tha  Brituh  nawapa- 

eerman,  with  Elliot  Rooaavelt,  and  with 
arold  Stasaan,  Stalin  clearly  Indicated  that 
he  bellevea  auch  cooperation  la  poaaibla  and 
neceaaary. 

Many  editorial  writers  and  commenutora 
Inalst  on  quoting  the  suumenu  of  Stalin  35 
years  ago  that  peace  la  not  possible  In  a 
world  part  socialist  and  part  capitalist. 

I  can  see  no  legitimate  reason  for  believing 
Stalin's  statements  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  doubting  his  statements  of  the  past 
6  months. 

Stalin  can  change  his  mind  In  25  years. 
Most  of  U£  have.  Twenty-flve  years  ago  I 
was  Republican. 

I  do  not  question  that  there  are  men  in 
Russia  who  act  as  foolishly  as  Ignorant  men 
in  the  United  States — men  who  insist  that 
war  is  Inevlteble. 

But  the  fact  that  Russia  needs  peace  and 
that  her  principal  spokesmen  are  genuinely 
seeking  peace  should  provide  a  practical  step 
toward  peace. 

Our  hopes  for  a  strong  United  Nations 
rest  on  our  ability  to  make  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  shouid  be  easier  to  reach 
agreement  with  a  valiant  ally  than  with  the 
dictator  in  Argentina. 

As  a  first  step,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Marshall  Issue  an  in- 
vitation to  Stalin  and  Molotov  to  meet  with 
them  in  Berlin  tor  the  avowed  and  an- 
nounced purpose  of  drawing  up  an  agree- 
ment which  will  cover  all  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  must  settle  basic  differences  with  the 
Russians,  as  completely  as  possible;  or  we 
shall  continue  to  increase  the  friction  which 
develops  in  every  attempt  to  settle  secondary 
problems. 

We  cannot  reach  agreement  on  Germany 
imtil  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
reached  agreement  on  their  Individual  ob- 
jectives 

We  need  markets — and  as  the  world  be- 
comes increasingly  short  of  dollars— we  shall 
have  more  and  more  difficulty  In  our  at- 
tempts to  do  business  abroad. 

We  can  act  now  to  develop  trade  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  keep  our  plants 
in  continuous  operation,  or  we  can  continue 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  arming  Russia's  politi- 
cal enemies  and  reap  the  results  in  depres- 
sion. 

We  can  Invest  our  wealth  constructively 
In  long-term  loans  at  low  Interest  rates,  or 
we  can  waste  our  wealth  In  the  unproductive, 
dangerous  business  of  numufacturlng  and' 
distributing  munitions. 

We  can  assure  our  businessmen  reasonable 
profits,  our  farmers  good  prices,  and  our 
workers  good  wages,  by  planning  for  peace. 

The  world  needs  machinery  and  plows  and 
motors,  not  guns  and  tanks  and  bombers. 

Our  first  duty  to  ourselves  is  to  protect 
our  International  markets  by  reaching  an 
agreement  with  Russia. 

Russia  today  does  not  need  world  markeU. 

She  does  not  have  sufficient  goods  for 
International  trade. 

But  Russia  does  need  asslsUnce  In  eco- 
nomic rehablllUtion.  We  have  the  means  to 
help. 


We  must  be  practical.  The  time  haa  coma 
to  substitute  a  "get  practical"  policy  for  the 
Dulles-Vandenberg   "get  tough"  policy. 

There  la  nothing  in  the  Ruasian  Socialist 
economy  which  prevents  ub  from  developing 
good  trade  relations. 

Bvantuatly  we  must  bs  prepared  to  aootpt 
rspatrment  of  initial  Invsatmsnu  with  ths 
purcBassa  of  mntarials  tbs  Sovltt  Union  will 
bt  abis  to  furtilfh 

Oovsrihg  ohS'itxth  nf  ths  world's  aurfass, 
alM  has  immanaa  undavalopsd  rsH<turess 
which  will  svaniuntly  be  uasful  to  Amsftaan 
industry. 

Our  own  rssouress  ars  not  Inaihaustlbls 

Tha  time  will  coma  when  ws  aball  bs  glad 
that  ws  have  aatabiuhsd  long'tsrm  friendly 
relations  with  a  powerful  nation  rich  In  natu- 
ral resources. 

We  ahall  need  Ruaala  aa  a  market  and  aa 
a  aource  of  raw  maUriala.  Today  we  have 
bargaining  power  Tomorrow — given  de- 
pression—we  may  not  have  such  power. 

In  1931  and  1933  Russia  purchased  about 
70  i>ercent  of  our  machine-tool  production 
and  55  percent  of  our  tractor  production. 
At  the  depth  of  the  depreaalon  Ruasian  or- 
ders saved  some  American  business  firms. 

And  Russia,  more  than  any  other  country, 
has  generally  adopted  American  production 
methods  and  machinery.  Industry  after  In- 
dustry has  been  built  and  modernized  along 
American  lines. 

Russia  Is  a  ready-made  market. 

If  Truman  and  Marshall  will  discuss 
frankly  with  Stalin  and  Molotov  the  respec- 
tive economic  needs  of  the  two  nations, 
agreement  can  be  reached. 

If  we  fall  to  act  now,  the  time  will  come 
when  we  have  bought  our  way.  through  mu- 
nitions. Into  a  full  scale  depression. 

At  that  time  we  shall  be  confronted  with 
two  alternatives: 

If  no  agreement  is  reached,  when  depres- 
sion hits,  we  can  either  let  Russia  save  ua 
with  large  purchases  of  goods  at  depression 
prices  or  we  can  manufacture  a  war  aa  an 
escape  from  the  doldrums  of  depression  and 
to  ward  off  any  moves  toward  socialism  here 
which  might  be  undertaken  In  a  time  of 
crisis. 

We  abhor  both  depression  and  war.  We 
can  avoid  both. 

If  we  remember  that  there  la  nothing 
criminal  In  the  Idea  of  aodallam,  we  can  do 
business— In  peace— with  a  socialist  Europe. 
But  if  we  set  out  to  lick  socialist  Ideas  with 
bribes  and  the  force  of  arms,  rather  than 
through  a  practical  demonstration  of  demo- 
cratic caplUllsm,  we  shall  prove  the  con- 
tention of  the  Communists  that  a  capitalist 
economy  can't  be  free  of  depressions. 

If  we  pursue  the  policy  of  fighting  Ideaa 
with  force  we  shall  drive  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  Asia  to  completely  socialist 
economies  and  we  shall  drive  **^nn  Into 
military  alliance  with  Russia. 

If  Tnmtum  and  Bfarshall  will  arrange  trade 
relations  with  Russia  to  indicate  to  tlie 
peoples  of  Europe  that  we  are  sincerely  work- 
ing to  eliminate  the  causes  of  friction  we 
can  have  peace  and  prosperity,  and  Euro- 
peans WUl  enjoy  greater  freedom  than  they 
have  ever  known. 

American-Russian  agreement  Is  the  funda- 
mental for  a  strong  United  Nations  capable 
of  preserving  the  peace: 

An  agreement  with  Russia  must  Involve 
an  undersundlng  on  the  problems  of  the 
Near  East. 

American  engineers  and  technidana  are 
the  best  equipped  In  the  world  to  deve'-op 
the  oil  resources  of  that  area,  but  w^  mu£t 
give  evidence — not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  all 
of  non-Riisslan  Etirope — that  we  will  abide 
by  article  IV  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which 
pledges  equal  access  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world. 

If  we  persist  In  unilateral  explolution 
of   these   reaourcea    we   shall   Increaae   our 
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sirable.      Its  strategic  location  makes  it 
accessible  to  a  tremendous  market,  both 


ket.  farmers  are  urging  better  farm-to- 
market  roads. 
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frtctlf>n  with  many  nations  outside  th«  Soviet 
of  Infltienee  and  shall.   in(to«d.   in- 
that  SoTtet  tnltaenes. 

wants  to  perfect  her  own  Socialist 
ay  Within  her  boitleis. 
has  con&dence  that  a  successful  es> 
in  Russia  will  wtn  the  peoples  of 
vorld  to  sodallam. 
Ijs  challenging  us. 

must  meet  the  challenge  by  an  active 
itlon  of  the  potential  superlorltj 
of  odr  denaocratlc  capitalism. 

are  having  difficulty  In  reaching  agree 
on   tbm  eoBtm  at  atomic   w|inwt 
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ivldence  of  our  good  faith  and  as  a  tost 
R  leva's  good  faith.  X  st^gcst   that  the 
Unlt<^  States  propose  a  eomplete   ban   on 
trade  in  weapons  of  war.    This 
a  Int  atep.  but  flrst  steps  are  Un- 
it. 

this  time  I  know  that  there  are  thou- 

In   this  politically  conscious  Capital 

City  ^ho  are  saying:  "Wallace  Is  crasy.    He 

't  realise  that  the  Senate  would  never 

^pntvo  a  sattlaoMnt  wtboH  ted  in  it  a  large 

and  a  pNtolMtton  against  i 

oreign    powora.    Moiroover.   the 

wouii  I  not  furnish  tbo  OKMaey." 

Un  loubtedly  you  are  right  about  the 
eot  9otno  and  Sonata.    Bvt  remember  that 
Is  an  oioetton  ooMlng  up  in  1M8. 
Tnkmanli  only  poailMo  chance  for 
la  to  aiafco  tho  niosrstlc  Party  tiM  pofty 
of  ps  kce. 

If   rtuman  and  Marshall  aiako  i 
effort  to  get  a  settlwnsnt  with  tho 
Qi  oiittanrtlng  lasuoo    an  apooaaont  which 
anteo  tho  anBDaao  of  the  United 
Itetk^  and  serve  as  a  gwrantos  against  real 
and.  If  they  oarry  tholr  fight  for 
apprtfval  Into  the  elections  of  IMg.  wo  stoaU 
Congrass  dedicated  to  peace. 
Jm  laoao  H  flioarly  drawn  tho  people 
will  ^oto  right  and  we  shall  have  In  1M9  a 
ess,  not  a  war  Congress. 
If  iloth  partlos  Inalst  on  pivsulng  tho  i 
ent  4i*>*d«l  eotirae  tooiaid  war  ai 

will  be  a  DOW  partf .  oeon  tf  tt  has 

of  election  sueesss  In  1948. 

bo  Important — If  the  Oemocratlc 

stKcumbs  to  Wall  Street  domination — 

to  ha)re  a  new  party  to  lot  tbo  poopio  o<  tho 

know  that  thoae  who  bittooo  In  paneo 

dnrtMstsiiilliig  still  have  some  moans  of 
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\  rill  be  Important  m  ovldcnes  that  this 
a  democracy, 
rould   provide  tho  evidence  that   the 
States  has  not  gone  completely  Im- 
perialistic and  psychopathic. 

llks  third  parties  in  other  periods  of 
history  It  would  have  a  loag-torm 
leo  on  Amorlean  lite. 

profund  aCootlan  for  the  Democratic 
of  Franklin  Wooawelt. 

a  genuinely  liberal  party.     It  was 
fHond  of  the  worker,  the  farmer, 
small  businessman. 
Roosevelt,  ordinary  people  tho  world 
ind  especially  In  Latin-America. 
Uplted  States  for  its  democracy 
It  for  its  dollar  dlplomaey 
armed  might. 

the    Administration    has   departed 
he  course  Roosevelt  charted.    The  local 
lip  and  the  rank-and-flle  of  the  Dem- 
Party  throughout  the  Nation,  must 
to  reverse  this  trend, 
have  faith  that  the  Democratic  Party 
back  again  to  the  new  freedom  of 
Wilson  and  the  New  Deal  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt;  and  that  both  lu  foreign  and 
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domestic  policies  can  eonunand 
tlonate  respect  of  the  oonMHon 
where  in  the  world. 

If  the  Democrats  are  to  win  In 
must  demoiyitrate   that   they   have 
Mmmrtmm  principles  in  working  out  a 
fw  hitomatlonal   understanding; 
wo  have  energetically  worked  for  a 
program  implementing  the  empic 
of  MM.  which  established  an  adi 
ed  to  plan  ways  and  means  of  avok 


We  must  appeal  to  the  people  for 
In  carrying  out  the  reeommendati 
Prosldent's  Economic  Advisory  Coi 

Tf  we  fall  to  fM  action  from  the 
Congress,  we  mMt  make  this  an 
getting  a  new  OBugiLss  in  1948. 

The  Mnowonitc  Advisory  Council 
reeommendatlons   to   the 
coogrcaslonal    commtttee.    headed 
tor  Tarr   was   established    to 
recommendations  and  do  aomethli 
them.    Last  winter  the  Council  re' 
prices  were  dangermisly   high.     T 
are  even  higher.    The  committee 
Senator  T&rr  hm  done  nothing  to 
probtcm. 

The  announcement  of  good  pre 
stabilizing    our    economy    and 
depreaslon  Is  not  sulBclent. 

Genuine  leadership  requires  ftghl 
these  pmgrams  with  every  power 
Preeldent'B  command. 

The  Prseldmt  did  not  lack  vigor 
Ing  to  Congrom  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  a  year  ago.  when  he  berated 
labor  leaders  and  called  for  dange 
promlee  logWatlon:  nor  did  he  lack 
rvshing    to    Congress    with    an 

on  the  need  of  shipping 
Torttey. 

We  must  have  the  same  vigor  on 
postttve  programs  that  wo  have  «*>en 
presentation  of  thseo  negative  pr 
The  President  ran  and  mnH  Hen 
that    he    recogntees    the    nattonal 
crisis  as  at  least  equal  In  Importan 
munitions  rsqulremenU  of' reacts 
emmonta  abroad. 

IVe  can  and  mat  appeal  to  the 
and   the   poopio  for  the   health   I 
which  will  extend  the  useful  lives  of 
or  Amorleans 

He  ccn  and  must  carry  a  vtgorous 
the  Improvement  of  our  edueattonal 
through  Federal  aid  to  the  States 

In  meeting  a  domn  major  ddbies 
Isms  he  need  not  manufacture  em 
they  are  here,  now 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  the 
tlon  and  the  Democratic  Party  take 
ship — now — today — In    a 
tlonallB    our  munitions  tni 

The  people  obould  own  and 
armaments  plants. 

There  should  be  no  profit  In  the 
duty  of  defending  our  country. 
Leadership  on  this  Imtie  will 
sponse  from  the  people:  It  will  in 
in  the  legitimacy  of  national 
for  weaponii  of  defense. 

It  the  new  Congress  elected  In  11 
SfMn  composed  chiefly  of  Republics 
<u  y|Ku- Republicans  masquerading  aa 
oerats  wo  may  be  certain  that  It 
tlnue  to  grind  labor  imder  Its  heel, 
the  farm  programs,  strangle  rec! 
and  power  propnaa.  and  refuse  to 
tlon  to  prevent  tfopnsalon. 

It  will   reftne   to 'appropriate 
sums  of  money  except  for  fighting 

It  will  kill  the  capitalistic  dem 
of  us  are  fighting  so  hard  to  save 

I  have  said  that  If  the  Democratic 
does  not  return  to  liberal  principles, 
not  return  to  power. 

Merely  blaming  Republicans  for 
crises  will  not  win  for  us  Democrata. 

I  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
party.    Let  me   add  a  few  words 
subject: 


by  a  careful  study  of  tho 
scene  that  a  truly  liberal 
be  the  Democratic  Party 
eloet  a  ueeful  niunber 
1948. 
|bk>c  In  the  Congreas  will 
rnt  reactionary  trend. 
see  a  genuine  two-party 

congratulate   the  admin - 

Brsal  of  present  trends  and 

dynamic,  positive,  liberal 

rnd  of  the  past  year  has 

which  have  passed  since 
ravened  hlo  approval  of 
speech  at  Madlaon  Square 
taken  many  dangerous 
Id   toward  war  and  de- 


steps  have  boon  arcel- 
ts.  the  daelalano  are  not 

n  -<  ae  respect  of  the  peoples 

reirain    such    respect    by 
Prron  dictatorship  in  Ar- 

Un  stKh  respect  by  using 
^tng  facilities  for  guns  In 

11  r-  'uch  respect  by  falling 
\'     ^avo  Just  lost  a  war  In 
I  tJ  JOt.OOSjBOO  and  jret  eon- 
arming  roacttonarlcs. 
VK'in  respect   by   training 
the  art  of  war  and  In  oth- 
;  our  already  fantastic  mlll- 
rer  the  rest  of  the  world, 
-nust  vlgorotisly  push  a 
>Toid  deproaakms. 
Tiiist  attempt  to  reach 
^  ivlet  Government  and 
li-L.-ence  to  our  basic  prln- 
js  economic  and  political 


re  must  practice  at 
fr      ch  abroad. 
iy    uraalTca. 

ct— except  In  the  moat 
by  our  failure  to  abolish 
itend  and  protect  our  fun- 
of  equal  opportunity 
us  which  Is  jireacbed  by 
the  world  msy  be  exag- 
a  substantial  basts  In 
murderers  aio  aoqnK- 
jllna.  the  world  does  not 
Imerlcan  democracy. 
Id     I-  Is  remedial  action: 
^he  poll  tax  and  other  htn- 
ichlse. 

a  Federal  fair  employ- 

imLssion — with  power. 

)[>  ^er  of  the  Federal  Oov- 

toM  law-enforcement  offl- 

iwart  thoM  who  take  the 

lands. 

right  of  Congressmen — 
approval — to    use    their 
from  libel  to  smear  any 
we  practice  denoo- 
princlples. 
It   give   evidence   of  our 
Imerlcan  principles  and  to 

United  Nations. 
|y  practical  when  It  is  not 
111  perfect  our  democracy 
I  to  know— at  first-hand — 
'  :p. 
:lng  on  a  grand  Hcalo. 
lip.    We  have  all  the  ro- 
>w-how  and  the  manpower 
^ce  for  the  common  man 
lave    the    k-nowledge   and 
ich    a   world.     We    must 
leaders  with  that  Bplrlt 
them. 

of  common  sense  and  a 
make  peace  inevitable. 
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Looitiana  Deterret  Its  Rifhtfal  Place  as 
a  Great  Industrial  and  Africnltural 
SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  u  tnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  great  In- 
dustrial States  in  the  Union.  Henry 
Kaiser,  the  industrialist,  realized  the 
great  commercial  possibilities  when  he 
took  over  the  aluminum  plant  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Is  now  building  a  wharf  at 
Baton  Rouge  costing  approximately 
$1,000,000,000.  which  will  permit  ocean- 
going ves.sels  to  go  through  to  the  Baton 
Rouge  aluminum  plant  to  unload  baux- 
ite. I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Henry  Kaiser  in  completing  negotiations 
with  the  War  As.sets  Administration  for 
the  aluminum  plant  and  aiding  In  the 
opening  of  this  great  industrial  giant. 

On  May  29.  1947.  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
president  of  the  Permanente  Metals 
Corp..  Oakland,  Calif.,  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  have  Just  been  Informed  that  the  Baton 
Rouge  alumina  plant  Is  now  actually  pro- 
ducing the  sntlre  alumina  requirements  for 
our  aluminum  plants  In  the  Northwest. 

Whc>n  I  received  this  meesage,  it  immedi- 
ately recalled  to  me  your  great  determina- 
tion and  untiring  efforts  to  develop  peace- 
time utUlzatlon  of  the  war  plants  in  Loui- 
siana. 

I  know  you  will  share  our  sense  of  con- 
structive accomplishment  In  the  successful 
reconversion  of  the  Baton  Rouge  plant  and 
Its  contribution  to  employment  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  both  your  State  and  the 
Nation. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  whom  we  have  come  to  know — 
many  as  employees  and  others  from  business 
contacts  arising  from  our  operation  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  plant — have  been  most  warm 
and  helpful  to  our  establishing  this  new 
business 

In  addition,  about  a  year  ago,  through 
the  Joint  efforts  of  myself  and  the  New 
Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  an  air 
route  was  established  to  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Louisiana, 
with  its  great  industrial  potentialities,  I 
am,  indeed,  proud  of  my  record  of  sup- 
port of  every  sound  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  repeat  for  emphasis,  every  sound 
measure,  which  would  assure  a  happier 
and  more  prosperous  livelihood  for  our 
farmers,  our  laborers,  our  oilmen,  our 
veterans,  our  lumbermen,  our  trappers, 
and  for  our  fishermen.  Louisiana  ranks 
third  In  the  Nation  as  a  producer  of  na- 
tural gas  and  petroleum  and  is  Inter- 
nationally known  for  its  agricultural 
products.  Our  fishing  industry  is  a  most 
important  commercial  enterprise  and  we 
produce  more  fur  pelts  than  any  other 
State.  The  coastal  waters  of  Louisiana 
afford  endless  sources  of  shells  and  salt 
deposits  and  the  chemical  industry  Is 
now  taking  its  place  among  the  impor- 
tant Industries  of  the  State.  Power  is 
cheap.  Labor  supply  is  adequate  and  all 
types  of  transportation  are  available. 
The  ideal  climate  of  Lousiana  is  most  de- 


sirable. Its  strategic  location  makes  It 
accessible  to  a  tremendous  market,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

nCHTINO    FOR    THE     EQUAUZATION    0*    FKEIGHT 
RATB8  rOR  THE  SOUTH 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  di- 
rective lowering  southern  and  western 
freight  rates  was.  Indeed,  a  victory  for 
the  South.  But  it  does  not  eliminate  all 
the  estimated  ^9  percent  discrimination 
under  which  the  South  has  labored  for 
the  past  century. 

The  ICC  order  raises  the  official  North- 
eastern territory  rates  10  percent  and 
lowers  southern  and  western  rates  by  the 
same  amount.  Although  full  equaliza- 
tion in  national  transportation  is  not  yet 
a  reality,  a  great  deal  of  credit  should  be 
given  to  President  Truman,  who  lives  in 
one  of  the  States  unjustly  discriminated 
against.  We  of  the  South  must  continue 
our  efforts  until  all  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  freight  rates  are  completely 
eliminated. 

SXCT7SE0    INTERNATIONAL    AIR    ROTTIES 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have 
v/orked  hard  to  promote  aviation  for  Lou- 
isiana. Recently  I  urged  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  permit  air  line  exten- 
sions from  New  Orleans  to  Caribbean 
countries  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  My  coopera- 
tion and  efforts  were  successful  as  shown 
by  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  release  of 
May  26,  1946,  authorizing  the  following 
extensions : 

Chicago  and  Southern  Airlines,  Inc., 
for  extension  of  service  from  New  Orleans 
to  Havana,  Cuba;  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti; 
Dominican  Republic:  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Curacao,- 
Venezuela. 

Eastern  Airlines  for  extension  of  serv- 
ice from  New  Orleans  and  Mexico  City 
to  terminal  point  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.,  for  ex- 
tension of  service  from  coterminal  points 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Houston,  Tex., 
to  Merida,  Mexico,  and  terminal  point 
Guatemala  City. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  present  a  letter 
from  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce: 

New  Orleans 
Association  or  Commerce, 
New  Orleans.  La.,  May  23, 1946. 
Hon.  Jamsb  H.  Morrison, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Morrison:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  telegram  informing  us  of 
the  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
granting  air  routes  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mexico  City,  Habana.  San  Juan,  and  Car- 
acas— service  which  our  organization  had 
been  advocating  for  several  years. 

This  decision  will  assure  New  Orleans  of 
Its  ability  to  maintain  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion as  the  gateway  to  Latin  America  and  the 
principal  North  American  center  for  Latin- 
American  business. 

We  recall  with  pleasure  your  active  cooper- 
ation and  support  in  our  desire  to  have  this 
decision  finally  announced  and  we  wish  to 
express  to  you  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  assistance  In  the  matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Schneider, 

General  Manager. 

FARMERS    DEMAND    HIGHWATS 

Good  highways  are  the  backbone  of 
every  State.    To  get  products  to  mar- 


ket, farmers  are  urging  better  farm-to- 
market  roads. 

During  the  war  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  approximately  $18.- 
000.000  In  Louisiana  for  the  construc- 
tion of  430  miles  of  new  roads  to  carry 
the  war  implements  from  our  factories 
to  our  ports,  and  the  State  highway  de- 
partment contributed  $3,000,000  toward 
the  cost. 

But  our  highway  system  felt  the  pangs 
of  war.  Military  maneuvers  sent  fleets 
of  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles  pound- 
ing over  our  back  country  roads,  break- 
ing down  the  bridges  and  damaging  some 
roads.  To  correct  this  damage,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  $2,000,000  for  the  repair 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  In  Lou- 
isiana. In  this  connection  It  Is  worthy  to 
note  that  outside  of  the  war  period,  dat- 
Ing-badTfbr  approximately  8  years,  very 
little  has  been  doiie  to  improve  or  repair 
the  highway  system  of  Louisiana  by  the 
State  department  of  highways. 

Surely,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  ex- 
tensive Federal  and  State  highway  and 
farm-road  maintenance  In  Louisiana. 
There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  new 
roads  both  paved  and  black-topped.  Al- 
ready motor-vehicle  registrations  for 
1947  are  within  2  percent  of  the  1941 
peak.  Motor-fuer  consumption,  a  reli- 
able gage  of  travel,  is  19  percent  greater 
than  in  1941.  This  year  we  will  have 
more  cars  on  the  road  than  ever,  and 
they  will  travel  more  miles  than  ever 
before.  There  seems  to  be  no  -limit  to 
travel  so  long  as  we  can  provide  road 
space  for  cars  and  trucks. 

rORBSTRT  ROADS  A  MT7ST 

Sixteen  million  acres — more  than  half 
the  total  land  area  of  Louisiana — ^Is  forest 
land.  The  forests  of  Louisiana  support 
industries  which  normally  employ  more 
labor  than  any  other  industrial  group 
except  crop  farming.  One-third  of  all 
workers  employed  in  manufacturing  re- 
ceive their  Income  directly  from  indus- 
tries based  on  forest  products. 

The  annual  value  of  the  forest  crop  in 
Louisiana  is  approximately  $50,000,000. 
That  does  not  include  the  value  added  by 
remanufacture  into  numerous  products. 
Louisiana  Is  among  the  leading  States 
in  the  production  of  hardwood  lumber. 
Seven  pulp  mills  place  us  flrst  among  the 
States  of  the  lower  South  in  pulp  output, 
and  fourth  in  the  Nation.  The  new  pulp 
mill  at  Springhlll,  La..  Is  the  largest  In 
the  South. 

Good  roads  are  not  only  important  to 
agriculture,  tourist  business,  and  busi- 
ness generally  in  Louisiana,  but  they  are 
Important  in  forestry.  They  reduce  the 
cost  of  truck  logging  and  facilitate 
transportation  of  forest  products;  and 
aid  fire  protection  and  forest  manage- 
ment. 

All  told,  the  forest  resources  of  Louisi- 
ana are  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
State  and  If  they  are  properly  and  wisely 
managed  they  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  part  in  Louisiana  development 
and  prosperity. 

I  shall,  therefore,  devote  all  the  time 
and  energy  required  to  make  certain  that 
Louisiana's  matching  funds  are  made 
available  so  that  urgently  needed  repairs 
can  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and     will     advocate    construction    of 
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of  miles  of  new  highways  to 
people  and  our  industries. 


AOXCVLTTVa  m  LOXnSIANA'a  HtSAO  aABKST 

Louisiana  Is  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 


cates  of  the  Union.    The  varie- 


ties of  sol  s  to  be  found  within  the  State 
and  our  favorable  climatic  conditions 
make  poisible  the  growing  of  almost 
every  kin^  of  fruit  and  vegetable  known 
to  man 

Cotton  b  our  most  valuable  crop.  Our 
annual  in  ;ome  from  production  of  cotton 
averages   f50, 000,000. 

We  arefthe  largest  producer  of  sugar- 
cane, pnx  ucing  75  percent  of  the  product 
grown  In  the  continental  United  States. 
Louisiana  ranks  first  among  all  States  in 
productioa  of  rice.  In  1946  Louisiana 
produced  more  than  22,000.000  bushels 
of  this  in  portant  food.  We  are  first  in 
the  produ  ction  of  sweetpotatoes  and  also 
one  of  th4  large  producers  of  Irish  pota- 
toes. Soy  >eans,  Spanish  moss,  and  tung- 
oil  trees  t  re  also  Important  agricultural 
products    n  Louisiana. 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables  produced 
In  abun  lance  include  strawberries, 
oranges,  >eppers,  snap  beans,  and  cab- 
bage. Wi  market  more  than  2.500  car- 
loads of  s  trawberrles  per  year  normally. 
Our  orani  es  are  the  finest  produced  any- 
where. <  tuT  vegetables  go  to  more  than 
20  States. 

The  \ra  ue  of  our  dairy  and  beef  prod- 
ucts has  r  iore  than  doubled  in  the  last  10 
Pjr  example,  in  1935  our  dairy 
vere  valued  at  $14,000,000  while 
in  1944  ir  come  from  dairy  products  ex- 
ceeded $2  5.000  000.  In  1935  our  cash  In- 
come frorp  sales  of  cattle  and  calves  was 
while  for  the  year  of  1944  it 
was  almost  $17,000,000. 

Com.  o  its.  hay.  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  and 
other  fee(  1  crops  are  produced  in  large 
quantities 
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and  waters  of  Louisiana 

resources  of  fish,  oysters, 

aring  animals  that  enrich  the 

rommercial  uses.    The  pursuit 

and  flehing  for  recreation  In 

is  unexcelled. 

leads  the  Nation  In  the  pro- 

the  small  fur-bearing  animals. 

are  sold  in  the  fur  markets 

In   1944,   trappers   took 

I^Its  in  this  State  to  supply  the 

Most  of  these  were  muskrat — 

universally  popular  and  most 

fur  In   the   United  States. 

taken  in  Louisiana  Include 

otter,  and  skunk, 
most  valuable  fishery  prod- 
country — the  shrimp — has  its 
ijroduction  In  Louisiana.    Fish- 
this  State  take  more  than  a 
Ejilllion  pounds  of  shrimp  annu- 
ls atwut  two-thirds  of  the 
States  catch.    Shrimp  fish- 
many  industries,  is  not  cen- 
a   few   large  ports,   but   Is. 
from    many   small   coastal 
of   these — Morgan   City — 
the  past  ten  years  seen  the 
of  a  new  fishery  ba.sed  on 
especially  valuable  "Jimibo- 
These  are  taken  in  deeper 
where  large  populations 
about  1938,  and  we  are 
source  of  this  slie  shrimp. 
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Louisiana  is  also  rich  In  waterfowl.1 
The  State  lies  at  the  southern  end 
the    vast    system    of   migratory    rout 
known  as  the  Mississippi  fi]rvay.    It 
the  wintering  ground  for -large  numbei 
of  blue  geese,  snow  geese,  mallards.  pln-| 
tails  and  other  species. 

The   Federal   Government   malntai 
more    than    200.000    acres    of    wildllfl 
refuges  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisl«l 
ana  to  provide  necessary  winter  food  for] 
these  birds.    In  1946,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana issued  163,000  licenses  to  hunt( 
and  35.000  to  fishermen.    These  spot 
men  took  advantage  of  the  abundani 
fish  and  game  and  in  pursuing  theirj 
recreation  brought  financial  benefit 
many  small  and  scattered  communitic 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louisiani 
deserves  and  is  entitled  to  its  rightfi 
place  as  a  great  industrial  and  agricul« 
tural  State  in  this  land  of  the  free  and] 
home  of  the  brave. 

rLo«>o-coirntoL  mtd  wavioation  pbockam 

SHOtJl-D    BE    CONTINUED 

Louisiana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mi 
slppi  River,  receives  the  run-off  waters 
from  41  percent  of  the  United  Stati 
including  all  or  part  of  31  States.  Belni 
so  situated,  the  economy  and  welfare 
the  State  is  largely  dependent  upon  ar- 
tificial works  to  protect  its  property  and 
people  from  the  fioodwaters  of  this  sc 
ond  largest  river  system  in  the  world. 

In  1717,  Bienville  founded  the  city  ofl 
New  Orleans  at  its  present  site  because  if 
was  the  only  pwrtion  of  southern  Louisi- 
ana which  he  found  abovr  floodwat 
at  that  time.  Within  less  than  a  ye 
the  settlement  started  the  construct 
of  levee  protection,  the  first  levee  on 
Mississippi  River.  Since  that  time, 
gantic  levees  have  grown  on  the  Misssis- 
sippl.  Red.  and  Ouachita  Rivers,  and^ 
lesser  streams.  The  northwest  part  ol 
the  State  is  dotted  with  reservoirs! 
emertrency  spillways  have  been  con- 
structed; floodways  and  auxiliary  chan- 
nels have  been  built  to  care  for  flood- 
waters  in  excess  of  the  carrying  capacityj 
of  natural  streams.  Channel  dredglni 
is  performed  annually  in  the  interest  of 
flood  control  as  well  as  navigation, 
structures  that  have  been  completed 
authorized  in  the  interest  of  flood  pro* 
tectlori  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  ag- 
gregate $500,000,000  in  estimated  cost. 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  State,  it 
industrial  economy  as  well  as  its  agricul- 
ture, are  largely  dependent  upon  th« 
completion  and  maintenance  of  author- 
ized improvements. 

The  most  important  project  aflectlnc 
the  State  of  Louisiana  is  the  one  for  the 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
which  is  being  constructed  by  the  An 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Work  accompl 
on  the  project  for  the  protection  of 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi  Rive| 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  by 
unbroken  record  for  a  period  of  18  yes 

Louisiana  has  been  greatly  benefiti 
by  the  flood-control  works  construct 
and  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.! 
Continued  cooperation  of  the  State  andi 
Federal  Governments  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation facilities  is  essential  for  the  safety 
of  our  people  and  development  and  prof-  j 
Itable  operation  of  our  industries. 
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On  February  22,  1944.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt vetoed  a  revenue  bill  In  a  bitterly  sar- 
castic message  In  /hlch  he  termed  the 
measure  as  "not  a  tax  bill  but  a  tax-relief 
bill  providing  not  relief  for  the  needy  but 
for  the  greedy."  His  good  friend.  "Dear 
Albtn  Basklet,"  was  so  angry  that  he  re- 
signed as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
declaring  that  If  Ck)ngress  had  any  self- 
respect  left  It  would  pass  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto.  By  smashing  majorities  in 
each,  both  Houses  did  vote  to  override. 

Observe,  now,  with  what  greater  urbanity 
President  Truman  makes  almost  the  same 
point  made  by  his  predecessor: 

"H.  R.  1  reduces  taxes  in  the  high-income 
brackets  to  a  grossly  disproportionate  ex- 
tent as  compared  to  the  reduction  In  the 
low-income  brackets.  A  good  tax-reduction 
bill  would  give  a  greater  proportion  of  relief 
to  the  low-income  group." 

What  an  extraordinary  statement.  The 
bUI  Just  vetoed  would  reduce  taxes  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  for  persons  In  the 
low-Income  group  and  by  only  a  fraction 
more  than  10  percent  for  persons  In  the 
highest  income  group.  If  a  reduction  of  30 
percent  Isn't  greater  than  a  reduction  of  10 
percent,  the  President  should,  without  delay. 
Issue  a  new  textbook  on  simple  arithmetic. 

The  real  Issue  of  partisan  politics  appears 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  veto  message. 
"The  right  kind  of  tax  reductlr  \,"  says  Mr. 
Truman,  "at  the  right  time  Is  an  objective 
to  which  I  am  deeply  committed."  When 
wUl  that  right  time  roll  around.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? What  will  be  the  right  kind?  If  the 
White  House  doesn't  know  the  answers,  we 
do.  The  "right  time,"  from  a  Democratic 
point  of  view,  wUl  be  next  summer,  some 
3  months  before  the  Presidential  election. 
The  "right  kind"  will  be  a  tax  bUl  sired  by 
Democratic  partisanship  out  of  the  remnant 
of  the  New  Deal. 

The  basic  and  Inescapable  truth  Is,  of 
course,  that  the  Intrenched  spenders  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  are  still  managing  the  for- 
mulas of  finance  of  which  President  Truman 
Is  residuary  legatee.  Reduction  of  taxes 
means  drawing,  somewhere,  some  kind  of 
line  against  the  extravagance  which  has 
brought  the  national  debt  and  Federal 
spending  to  heights  which  threaten  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  United  States  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  Yet  the  President  can  say: 
"There  is  no  Justification  now  for  tax  re- 
duction." Mr.  Truman  should  go  back  home 
and  take  a  refresher  course  with  some  of 
the  practical  professors  of  economics  so  nu- 
merous In  the  region  around  the  confluence 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Kaw. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  override  this 
veto  can  only  be  Interpreted  as  acquiescence 
In  an  encroachment  upon  Its  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse. 


OPA  Fades  Got 


EXTEi^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIERL.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
following  recent  editorial  from  the  Med- 
ford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  statements  I  have  seen  relating  to 
the  passing  of  OPA: 

OFk  FADSS  OTJT 

The  much  "cussed  and  discussed"  Offlcc  of 
Price  AdsUulstraUon  finally  passed  out  of  tha 


picture  on  Saturday,  May  31.  So  ended 
quietly  a  Government  bureau  which  has 
caused  more  controversy  than  any  other  In 
the  modern  history  of  Washington  at  least. 

Grumbllngly  tolerated  during  the  war,  crit- 
icism of  the  bureaucracy  and  its  unscientific 
and  often  stubborn  positions  became  increas- 
ingly louder  untU  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1946  the  scarcity  of  meat  and  other 
commonly  used  household  articles  due  to 
OPA  price  control  became  the  dominant  poli- 
tical issue.  So  violent  was  the  political  reac- 
tion to  the  OPA  because  of  scarcity  of  meat 
that  President  Truman  decontrolled  meat  a 
few  days  before  the  election.  In  Novem- 
ber and  December,  before  the  Republican 
Congress  could  have  a  whack  at  decontrol. 
President  Truman  practically  completed  the 
Job.  Near  the  end  the  only  friends  of  the 
OPA  were  the  CIO-PAC  and  the  lunatic  left- 
wing  fringe. 

During  its  final  days  all  the  OPA  had  left 
was  control  of  sugar  and  rents.  The  duties 
of  controlling  these  have  been  turned  over 
to  other  departments.  In  the  fall  control 
over  sugar  will  be  lifted  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  Asrlculture  decides  to  do  It  sooner. 

The  story  of  the  OPA  Is  the  hlstor>  of  a 
bureau  which  thought  Itself  bigger  than  the 
laws  of  nature  and  economy,  and  then 
learned  to  Its  sorrow  that  It  wasn't  qxilte  that 
large. 

But  at  any  rate  the  OPA  has  passed  out  of 
the  picture,  taking  with  It  the  fond  hopes 
of  all  left-wingers  who  wanted  to  regiment 
American  life  Into  the  European  way.  And 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  of  one  of  his  characters 
In  Macbeth.  "Nothing  In  his  life  became  him 
like  the  leaving  It." 


And  Now,  Mr.  Trnman,  We  Come  to  the 
$64,000,000,000  Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  veto  a  bill  that  contains  his  own 
recommendations? 

We  will  give  you  until  midnight  Fri- 
day, June  20,  to  answer,  Mr.  Truman. 
No  coaching  from  the  audience,  please. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  vhich  may  help 
you  with  the  answer. 

Remember,  Mr.  Truman,  in  your  mes- 
sage to  Congress  recently  you  stated  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  jurisdic- 
tional or  secondary  boycott  strikes,  and 
you  recommended  that  such  strikes 
should  be  outlawed.  The  labor  bill 
contains  your  recommendations.  No 
coaching  please. 

Remember,  Mr.  Truman,  you  also  rec- 
ommended in  a  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress that  there  be  a  nonpartisan  board 
set  up  to  make  a  long-term  study  of  the 
causes  of  labor-management  diflBculties. 
Well,  this  bill  contains  your  recommen- 
dation on  that  also.  Please,  no  coach- 
ing. 

Remember,  Mr.  Truman,  you  vigor- 
ously recommended  that  Communists 
should  be  cleaned  out  of  Government 
positions.  Well,  this  bill  will  clean  Com- 
mimists  out  of  labor  unions,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with. 


Here  is  an  additional  tip.  An  editorial 
from  the  June  14  Washington  Post,  which 
contains  some  excell&t  and  carefully 
thought  out  suggestions  on  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  and  Its  relation  to  the  power 
of  the  veto  possessed  by  the  President. 

This  may  prove  helpful  In  your  answer 
to  the  $64,000,000,000  question.  I  suggest 
you  read  it  carefully: 

PRESIDENT   AND   CONGBXSS:    CStTCIAL   TBT 

A  veto  by  President  Truman  of  the  labor 
bill  would  do  more  harm  to  International 
peace  than  to  Industrial  peece.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Congress  may  override  a  veto,  but  how 
cculd  the  President  expect  future  coopera- 
tion from  Congress  if  he  sets  up  his  Judgment 
against  the  carefully  considered  views  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives? 

Congress  knows  far  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent about  the  need  for  legislation  and  about 
the  way  the  new  law  will  meet  that  need. 
Congressmen  have  been  holding  hearings 
and  arguing  among  themselves  and  with 
constituents  over  labor  relations  for  many 
months.  The  President  has  been  engrossed 
In  a  multiplicity  of  other  problems.  He 
won't  be  able  personally  to  study  the  labor 
bill  adequately.  He  must  rely  largely  on  ad- 
visers to  analyze  Its  merit8  and  demerits. 
What  advisers  ar«  aa  reliable  ■•  two- third* 
of  the  Congress? 

In  foreign  ^alrs  the  President  must  con- 
stantly call  upon  the  Congress  to  trust  him. 
because  his  sources  of  Information  are  so 
Intimate  and  his  responsibility  Is  so  great. 
But  how  could  he  expect  the  Congress  to 
trust  him  If.  when  Its  Members  are  much 
better  Informed,  he  showed  no  tnut  In  them, 
and  refused  to  follow  their  good  Judgment? 

Furthermore,  the  Coneress  knows,  and 
thinks  the  President  should  know,  that  our 
International  Influence  and  our  domestic 
strength  have  been  seriously  weakened  by 
abuses  of  organized  labor  power — and  par- 
ticularly by  the  reckless  Industrial  warfare 
of  1946.  Is  our  memory  so  short  that  we 
forget  the  serloxis  conditions  that  created 
the  public  demand  for  the  intervention  ot 
law?  Unless  labor  as  well  as  management 
is  legally  required  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to 
the  general  welfare,  our  country  will  stead- 
Uy  deteriorate  and  our  Government  become 
more  and  more  Impotent  to  protect  our  In- 
terests at  home  and  abroad.  The  world  will 
wonder  who  pulls  the  strings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  the  primary  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  legislate.  The  veto  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  never  Intended,  and  should  never 
be  used  to  Impose  his  wUl  upon  the 
American  people  contrary  to  the  Judgment 
of  their  chosen  lawmakers.  The  veto  power 
is  only  designed  as  a  safeguard  against 
legislation  which,  because  of  mistake  or 
haste  or  the  overlooking  of  Important  con- 
siderations, woxild  not  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  after  being  advised  of  its  errors. 
An  example  of  hasty  legislation  which 
thoroughly  deserved  the  veto  It  got  was 
the  Case  bill.  Another  piece  of  legislation 
equally  deserving  of  a  veto  because  of  its 
overlooking  of  prospective  world  recon- 
struction needs  Is  the  lopsided  tax  reduction 
bill  now  on  the  White  House  desk. 

But  this  Congress  has  given  to  the  labor 
bill  tm  extended  and  detailed  consideration 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  10  days  or  10  weeks.  This  legisla- 
tive judgment  should  weigh  more  heavily 
with  the  President  than  1.000.000  letters 
from  persons  selfishly  affected,  more  heavUy 
than  100  memoranda  from  public  official* 
personally  concerned,  more  heavily  than  th* 
well-intentioned  but  inexpert  counsel  of  "in- 
timate advisers."  certainly  more  heavUy  than 
the  Intimidation  of  labor  leaders  who,  after 
cold-shoxildering  all  requests  for  cooperation 
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wise  legialatlon  to  cope  with  cry- 
art  now  filling   the   woods  with 


Umentat  Ions. 

When  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  vote  to 
pass  a  nueh-needed  law  against  violent  op- 
poaltkm.  they  have  a  right  to  expect  cooper- 
ative ap  iroval  from  a  President  who  cannot 
fulfill  hi  1  high  responslblMtlea  except  by  giv- 
ing coop  sratlon  In  exchange  far  tb* 
tloa  he   nust  obtain. 


Taxpayer  Is  No  Moron 


E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOil.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLV  ANU 

Of  TB  B  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSSNTATTVBB 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  T  AN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident T  -uinan's  action  In  vetoing  the  In- 
dividua  Income  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1947  re'  eals  a  carefully  planned  attempt 
to  dela:  tax  reforms  until  the  Presiden- 
tial can  paign  of  1948.  It  is  an  echo  from 
the  imr  tediate  past  when  WPA  and  relief 
funds  u-ere  used  for  political  purposes. 
In  othe  r  words,  here  is  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  age-old  saying  "history 
repeats  itself." 

It  wil  be  interesting  to  watch  the  speed 
of  the  oresent  administration  during  the 
next  6  months  in  deciding  that  tax  re- 
ductioz  is  a  worthy  objective.  Conver- 
sion tc  this  viewpoint  will  be  accom- 
plished with  both  eyes  on  the  1948  ballot 
boxes  ( f  the  Nation.  In  fact.  President 
Tnima  i  left  the  door  open  by  his  refer- 
ence to  tax  revision,  which  makes  it  more 
dlfflcul  for  him  to  justify  his  veto  of  the 
tax  bil. 

Ther  s  Is  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  the 
Amerlcain  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
exorbitant  taxes.  They  are  demanding 
reduction  in  the  expenses  of  their  Gov- 
emmetit.  realizing  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
contini  le  the  waste  of  public  funds  with- 
out bankrupting  the  Nation  and  stifling 
the  eco  lomic  growth  and  development  of 
the  ind  vidual  and  the  country  by  levying 
a  multitude  of  taxes  on  every  phase  of 
Ufe. 

are  approximately  46.000.000 
of  the  United  States  who  are  in- 
come-thxpayers.  Tuenty-flve  million  of 
this  gn  up  are  in  the  low  income  brackets, 
while  a  i  additional  6,000.000  have  slightly 
Incomes  not  in  excess  of  $1,400 
y.  The  third  group  embraces 
5,000.000  earning  in  excess  of 
annually,  but  not  over  $302,396. 
ire  approximately  922  taxpayers 
taxable  Income,  after  deductions 
and  exemptions,  exceeds  $302,396. 

The 
scious 


dtizea 


higher 

■anual 

some 

$1,400 

There 

whose 


iwrmge  American  citizen  Is  con- 
;o  a  marked  degree  of  the  effect 
of  the  ^  withholding  tax  on  his  regular  pay 
check.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  American  workingman  to  con- 
di^e  tbat  he  is  unschooled  in  the  fact 
tlfiit  th :  present  high  cost  of  government 
Is  robb  ng  his  pay  envelope  and  depriv- 
ing huD  of  providmg  his  family  with 
many  ( f  the  necessities  of  Ufe. 

Whll?  we  do  not  know  the  Identity  of 
the  Prsident's  economic  advisers.  It  Is 
evidenq  that  they  are  not  "rubbing  el- 


bows" with  the  average  American  clt 
who  works  for  a  living.    Members  of 
Senate  and  House  of   Representatit 
who  are  in  close  contact  with  their 
stituents,  approved  the  tax  bill  In 
sponse  to  overwhelming  sentiment  for  l 
reductions.    Surely  those  Members  of 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
provided   the   fine   majorities   in 
branches  of  Congress  in  approving 
bill  cannot  be  charged  with  faulty 
soning  in  following  the  wishes  of  the 
pie  from  home  who  elected  them. 

The  tax  bill  as  vetoed  by  PresU 
Truman  afforded  tax  relief  on  a 
ated  scale  of  benefits  that  are  in 
herence  with  the  American  standards! 
Justice  and  fair  play. 

It  is  Intellectually  dishonest  to  ei 
Ilsh  a  smoke  screen  and  thus  attempt  < 
delude  American  taxpayers  by  piously  ] 
ferring   to   Inflationary   tendencies 
the  need  for  reducing  the  national 
Such  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  pre 
administration  is  fully  revealed  when 
recall  that  we  were  told  by  the  late  U 
of  the  Democracy  Party  to  forget  the  i 
tional  debt  and  not  worry  about  it 
was  merely  an  obligation  we  owed  to 
selves. 

The  average  American  workman  la 
the  only  one  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  effc 
of  President  Truman  to  bewilder 
t)efuddle   American   taxpayers  while 
views  the  1948  Presidential  election 
anxiety  and  alarm.    The  elderly  cit 
of  this  great  Nation,  who  upon  att« 
age  65  were  granted  an  additional  ex( 
tion  of  $500  for  income-tax  piurposes, 
affected  by  the  President's  veto  of 
tax  bill  since  it  contained  such  a  pre 
slon.    To  these  splendid  citizens.  In 
twilight  of  life,  the  future  becomes 
creasingly  bleak  and  fraught  with 
tinned  despair. 

While  President  Truman  was  filling  I 
fountain  pen.  preparatory  to  vetoing 
tax  bill,  the  American  people  were 
tening  to  fervent  pleas  that  we  cont 
to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  foi 
countries  without  any  guaranty  tlmt 
would  ever  recover  one  dollar  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  taken   from 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Republican  Members  of  Coogresa,] 
their  drive  for  economy  in  Oovei 
are  being  crucified  by  the  present 
ministration  in  tlie  fren2led  efforts 
made  to  mislead  the  rank  and  file^ 
American  citizens,  as  to  the  true  story  j 
garding  tax  reduction.    But  the  Ai 
can  workingman  is  no  moron  and 
fact  will  be  brought  home  to  New 
disciples  when  they  profess  the  fait 
tax  reduction  and  schedule  their 
version  when  the  polls  begin  to  ope 
1948.    Their   sincerity    would    be 
genuine  if  they  had  recognised  the 
den  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  saw-dust  trail  now  by  approving 
tax  bill  as  a  worthy  measure  of  relic 
the    46.000.000    income    taxpayers 
America. 

In  fact,  when  the  46.000.000  people ; 
a  quarterly  income  tax  in  September 
December,  they  will  know  they  are 
Ing  20  or  30  percent  more  because 
dent  Tnunan  vetoed  the  tax  bill.     It 
be  a  Truman  assessment  on  the 
can  people. 
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OP  REMARKS 
or 

:S  C.  DAVIS 

COKCIA 

REPRSSKNTATIVSS 
June  18.  1947 

sorgla.    Mr.  Speaker. 

>n  now  awaiting  the 
il  or  veto  has  called 
tl  comment  through- 
le  of  the  most  Inter- 
of  this  bill  which  I 
listinguished  Georgia 
11.  which  appeared  in 

Itutlon  imder  date  of 
Insert  this  editorial 

ly  remarks: 

^TMPUN  HCIOHT 

ih  McOUl) 
jr^a  State  director  of 
of   America    (C70),   Is 
ices  I  moet  respect.     I 
honest  If  Z  did  not  say  I 

lan.  of  superior  Intelll- 

laps  he  has  a  heart  of 

lit  seems  to  me  he  has 

I  dwells  In  the  monastery 

levout  seal  of  a  Trapplst 

see  he  can  l>e  sharper 

ItoniTXM  and  woe  betide 

awkward  of  speech  who 

htm. 

said,  In  effect: 
headquarters)  the  opln- 
lad  the  bUl  (Taft-Hart- 
may  be  true,  but  the 
It  It  would  be  difficult 
to  have  the  experience 
of  a  clever  and  com- 
jyou  refuse  to  take  It  In 
In  the  social  and  eco- 
juntry.    I  think  you  do 
irvlce  by  okaying  a  bill 
lat  Is  a  part  of  a  stream 
engulf  us  all." 
I  «  ould  expect.   There- 
it. 


those  persons  who  hava 

[frequently  sigh  for  the 

une  could  go  to  the 

id  get  the  real  McCoy. 

rho  dwell  on  Olympian 

on  the  poor  mortals 

ra  opinions  as  If  they 

himself. 

a  wrestling  match  over 
are  times  when  I  re- 
Bly  reached. 

uxT  ran 

Ibor  btll.    I  doubt,  incl- 

members  have.    But 

rect  In  ssying  that  I 

ind    to   detect    certain 

Obviously,  the  amend- 

^t  possible  to  refuse  "re- 

lallclously  slipped   into 

(bill  which  strikes  at  the 

Ither-beddmg.     The  ex- 

AFL  have  found  several 

Ich  make  poasibU  abuM 

leve  the  blU  to  be  gen- 
Ileve  that  It  should  be 

:)r  strategic  position  tt 
I  so  Rvldy  used  the  pro- 
bUl  which  enabled  >t  to 


31  y  true,  that  not  only 
JT  leader  raise  his  voice 
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•gainst  the  abuses  in  labcw's  ranks,  and 
wane,  there  came  from  labor  no  recommenda- 
tion for  remedial  legislation. 

POWER 

I  have  been  going  about  the  rural  sections 
of  the  State.  Farmers  are  not  against  high 
wages.  They  know  high  wages  mean  good 
prices  for  farm  goods. 

But  farmers  are  genuinely,  and  deeply, 
concerned  by  the  enormous  power  possessed 
by  labor.  It  Is  no  greater  power  than  the 
farmer  possesses  If  he  should  choose  to  use 
It  as  he  has  not.  But  It  disturbs  him  that 
John  L.  Lewis  or  the  Railway  Brotherhood 
can.  and  will,  strike  and  paralyze  the  whole 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  thousand 
persons  among  the  Nation's  millions. 

The  farmer  Is  not  antilabor.  That  sur- 
prised me  some.  But  the  farmer  Is  anti- 
labor  boss,  and  he  Is  rabidly  against  the  use 
of  strikes  which  tie  up  the  Nation. 

The  farmer  Is  a  good  100  percent  for  some 
protective  labor  legislation.  He  hasn't  read 
this  bill,  but  he  has  read  about  It  and  lis- 
tened to  radio  discussions  and  he  is  for  It. 

THX    BTLL 

This  bill  contains  none  of  the  measures 
to  which  labor  orignially  objected.  It  Is  not 
as  harsh  as  the  one  Congress  really  wanted 
to  pass.  It  is  not  as  severe  as  the  Case  bill. 
It  Is.  save  for  a  few  sleepers,  which  public 
opinion  may  prevent  from  being  turned  Into 
abuses,  a  middle-of-the-road  bill. 

It  does  not  enslave  labor.  It  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  relieve  the  employer  of 
any  major  measures  required  by  the  Wagner 
Act.  It  certainly  Is  nowhere  close  to  the 
proposal  to  draft  strikers  Into  the  Army  In 
cases  of  great  emergency. 

Labor  cannot  say  there  was  no  need  for 
legislation  when,  with  the  Wagner  Act  In  lull 
operation,  there  were  113,000,0C0  man-days 
of  work  lost  in  1946  by  strikes.  It  is  not  true 
that  matters  were  working  out  satisfac- 
torily.   Strikes  were  not  being  reduced. 

Certainly,  the  overwhelming  support  given 
It  In  Congress  reflects  not  simply  reaction, 
but  public  opinion. 

Some  of  this  legislation  goes  against  my 
Instincts  and  emotions;  but  I  believe  It  im- 
portant to  keep  In  mind  we  are  a  nation  and 
that  organized  labor  Is  but  a  part  of  it.  I 
believe  the  national  welfare  required  a  Vtart 
be  made.  The  next  Congress  Is  but  a  few 
months  away.  It  can  begin  the  task  of 
amending  where  necessary. 

The  historical  fact  is  we  progress  by  trial 
and  error.    The  Wagner  Act  will  remain. 


Taft-Hartley  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF  VTKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  an  effort  to  discredit  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  vot6d  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill,  an  anonymous  circular  from 
an  unknown  source  styling  itself,  "Com- 
mittee for  the  Preservation  of  Southern 
Traditions,"  has  been  issued  and  widely 
circulated,  charging  that  the  bill  contains 
a  provision  that  would  put  into  effect  the 
so-called  FEPC  bill. 

This  statement  is  utterly  imtrue  and 
obviously  put  out  as  a  red  herring  by 
some  unknown  opponent  of  the  labor  t^l. 

The  basis  for  the  circular  is  formed  by 
quoting  a  part  of  a  sentence  from  section 
8  (a)  of  the  bill  and  failing  to  quote  the 
entire  language  of  the  sentence.    Sec- 


tion 8  (a),  subsection  (3)  makes  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  by 
"discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or 
condition  of  employment  to  encourage  or 
discotirage  membership  In  any  labor  or- 
ganization." The  bill  then  provides  an 
exception  to  that  rule  by  permitting  the 
formation  of  a  union  shop  by  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  a  majority  of 
the  employees.  By  this  method,  an  em- 
ployer and  a  union  may  agree  that  all 
employees  shall  be  required  to  became 
and  remain  members  of  the  union  after 
a  period  of  30  days  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment. This  means  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  an  employee  did  not  become  a 
member  or  did  not  maintain  his  member- 
ship, the  union  could  demand  his  dis- 
charge. 

If  the  language  of  the  bill  stopped 
there,  all  employees  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
union,  and  if  the  union  refused  to  accept 
an  employee  or  dismissed  an  employee 
from  the  union  for  any  or  no  reason,  the 
employer  would  be  compelled  to  dis- 
charge him,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  controversy. 

A  further  proviso  was  therefore  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  which  was  quoted  In  the 
circular  referred  to,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  say  that  the  employer  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  discharge  an  employee 
in  a  union  shop  where  he  is  willing  to 
join  the  union  and  is  refused  member- 
ship or  is  expelled.  The  provision  is 
eminently  fair,  and  no  fair-minded  per- 
son could  object  to  it  in  this  bill  or  in 
any  other  bill. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  does  not  compel 
the  employer  to  hire  or  discharge  any 
person,  whatever  his  race  or  religion 
may  be. 

It  does  not  compel  the  union  to  accept 
any  person  into  membership  If  the  union 
does  not  wish  to  do  so. 

It  merely  provides  that  the  union  can- 
not compel  the  employer  to  discharge 
an  employee  unless  he  refuses  to  join  the 
union  or  maintain  his  membership  in  the 
union. 

It  does  not  compel  the  union  to  admit 
anyone  to  membership  or  to  exclude 
anyone  from  membership. 

It  simply  provides  that  the  union  may 
not  exclude  an  employee  from  member- 
ship and  then  demand  his  discharge 
from  his  job. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  to  all  parties 
concerned.  Without  this  provision  the 
bill  would  have  been  highly  discrimina- 
tory and  indefensible. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  al- 
ways advocated  labor  legislation  that 
would  give  to  employer  and  employee 
and  imion  as  much  freedom  and  as  little 
compulsion  as  possible. 

This  provision  gives  to  the  employer 
the  freedom  to  agree  or  refuse  to  agree 
to  a  union  shop  the  freedom  to  hire  or 
flre  as  he  sees  fit  employees  who  are  ex- 
cluded by  a  union  from  membership. 

It  gives  the  employee  the  freedom  to 
work  without  fear  of  arbitrary  exclusion 
by  the  union  and  discharge  by  the 
employer. 

It  gives  the  union  the  freedom  to  select 
Its  own  membership  and  exclude  those 


employees  that  it  prefers  not  to  extend 
its  membership  to. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  provision  that 
could  be  more  expressive  of  the  rights  of 
all  free  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
race  or  religion. 

I  have  made  some  effort  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  the  organization  styling 
itself  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 
Southern  Traditions. 

I  find  that  the  circular  was  mailed  out 
by  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of 
the  electrical  workers  union  and  claims 
to  be  associated  with  other  union  mem- 
bers whose  objective  Is  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  sustain  a  possible  veto  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  biU. 

This  Individual  has  so  far  declined  to 
reveal  the  identity  of  any  of  his  alleged 
associates  in  the  so-called  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  Southern  Traditions. 


The  President's  Tax  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  ICIKMISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto  of  the  tax  reduction 
bill,  H.  R.  1,  indicates  that  the  New  Oeal 
continues  to  follow  the  Harry  Hoplcins 
formula  of  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
and  I  may  say  that  his  veto  message  was 
replete  with  demagoguery  and  sophistry, 
unworthy  of  a  President  of  a  great  Re- 
public. 

Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
already  had  a  tax  reduction  and  the  Ca- 
nadian i)€ople  are  to  get  a  second  cut  in 
taxes  on  July  1  that  will  give  those  in  the 
lower  brackets  as  much  as  29  percent  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  Truman  does  not  want  tax  reduc- 
tion because  that  would  give  him  less 
money  to  spend,  and  he  is  the  greatest 
spending  President  in  our  history,  as 
witness  his  $37,500,000,000  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948,  which  is  four  times 
greater  than  the  highest  Roosevelt 
peacetime  budget. 

I  am  sme  the  corporations  of  America 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Truman  for  having 
given  them  a  $6,000,000,000  tax  reduction 
in  1945,  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
facing  a  $50,000.000  000  deficit  at  the 
time.  Now  when  a  Republican  Congress 
proposes  to  give  tax  relief  to  49,000,000 
individual  taxpayers,  at  a  cost  much  low- 
er than  the  corporate  tax  reduction  cost 
us.  he  would  have  us  believe  that  such 
reduction  would  be  inflationary.  I  might 
say  parenthetically  that  we  now  have  a 
substantial  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and 
we  are,  therefore,  in  better  shape  to  give 
relief.  I  also  contend  that  tax  reduc- 
tions do  not  increase  prices,  as  do  the 
wage  increases  the  President  has  forced 
the  coimtry  to  accept. 

It  looks  like  we  will  have  to  wait  for 
a  Republican  President  to  take  over  In 
January  1949  before  there  can  be  tax  re- 
lief for  the  harassed  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
President's  action,  which  is  universally 
condemned,  I  de^e  to  insert  a  very  fine 
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artlc  re  on  the  subject  by  David  Lawrence 
whic  h  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
last  evening. 
Tie  article  foOovs: 


Tax 


:  itu.  Vrro 

TmuMAM  IMS 


may 
take 


takttUy 


they 
that 

cantfldat* 
Wlftt 


(By  David  Lawrence) 

Prudent  Truzxum'i  veto  cf  the  tax  bill 

cost  him  the  1948  election.     Be  nila- 

thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  would 

politically  by  the  veto 

Tcf  ay  tbe  Rcpuhlicana  are  JuhlHat.  tor 

bave  bean  hanrtad  on  a  platter  tm  tmaa 

win  for  thfcm  no  matter  who  their 

may  be 

tbe  PreaMant  oOd  to  4S.000.000  tax- 

vaa  that  they  eotildn't  have   a  tax 

»iiae  he  wanted  to  fix  the  tax 

and  dldnt  raoofntt*  the  right  at  a 

tn  OongTMB  to  do  ao. 

all  American  history  no  tax  bill  paseed 

Houaea  haa  erer  (ailed  to  become 

Only  one  has  been  vetoed  heretctore. 

;  was  overridden  by  Congress.     If  the 

tax  bill  is  killed  because  it  cannot 

two-tbirda  in  both   Houses.   It   will 

a    tremendous   change    In    legislative 
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majority 
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That  Mat  Cost 
Vwrroar 


tJklnka 


taxpayers 


arbitrary  use  of  the  veto  to  defeat 

111  of  a  majority  in  Congress  will  lead 

arbitrary  uae  of  the  rider  attached  to 

neeeeaary    legislation.    The    majority 

ba  well  Justified  in  attaching  the  tax 

any  of  the  current  appropriation  bills, 

to  assert  the  historic  right  of  Con- 

to  write  legislation  that  raisea  revenue 

M  tax  rates. 

OOMMTHViaTIC    AXGTTMXMT    BXCM 

Mr  Truman  tells  the  taxpayers  who 
to  be  granted  a  30-percent  reduction 
they  can't  have  It  because  someone  with 
income  is  getting  a  10  percent  re- 
he  ta  misjudging  human  nature  If 
this  will  please  that  vast  number 
in  the  lower  brackets  to  whom 
dollar  of  saving  Is  ccnsequential  and 
lo  not  feel  they  should  be  punished  be- 
Mr  Truman  wants  to  play  the  dema- 
The  President  Is.  in  effect,  arguing  for 
the  feommtmlstic  doctrine  which  seeks  to 
level  all  iocomca  irrespactlve  of  brains  or 
thrif 

Til  e  Preaident  says  that  he  vetoed  the  bill 
becai  ise  it  la  "the  wrong  kird  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, at  the  wrong  time  "  This  {Amae  will 
becoiie  famous  In  political  history  as  the 
boner  of  the  age  Por  it  Implies  plain- 
the  wrong  kind  of  tax  reduction  will 
right  at  the  right  time — presumably 
year  when  the  Presidential  campaign 
the  ofSng  and  when  presumably  Mr. 
can  strive  for  political  credit  even 
"wrong  kind  of  tax  reduction." 
next  year  the  Congress  will  pass  the 
kind  of  Ux  bill  it  did  this  year  except 
will  he  even  more  unpalatable  for  Mr. 
Tttin  tan  to  sign,  and  when  he  signs  it.  he  will 
maki  bis  message  of  this  week  look  rattoar 
ridlc  ilous. 


thftt 
al 


OAMACX  MAT  K  OBLATXD 


damage  Mr.  Truman  did  in  vetoing 

bill  will  not  be  apparent  right  away. 

be  apparent  1^  the  "recession"  that 

conceivably  t>e  ushered  in  as  a  cotue- 

of  his  blunder,  and  It  wotild  be  fait 

throt^rhout  the  world. 

Mr.  Truman,  by  his  action  this  week. 
have  killed  all  chance  of  helping  the 
■ttuatlon  and  Suropean  rehabU- 
toport  trade  that  has  been  boom- 
decline  severely.    Then  there  would 
be  a  recesaion.    The  Republicans,  so 
of  whom  dont  want  to  vote  more  bU- 
to  Kurope.  now  have  been  given  a  very 
exciise — Mr.    Truman's    own    words. 
ihe  President  sald: 

the  present  huge  public  debt,  tt  la 

importance  that  evary  effort  now  ba 

to  reduce  that  debt  aa  much  as  poa- 


r  lay 


'^Ith 

fiiit 


This  means  that  debt  reduction  la. 
President's  opinion,  paramount, 
plenty  of  Republicans  who  will  taka 
his  word  They  will  not  vote  bl" 
■urope  while  a  Deiauaiattr  Preaident 
tax  raUef  to  the  AflMrtean  people. 

ifisnaa  CALUB  ■ooMxaawo 
Unfortxinately.  the  Trun\an  meesaga^.^ 
lnt«nd«d  to  play  pollUca  In  order 
support  (torn  the  left  wing,  really  will  j 
a  bOQOMranc  with   the  average   ma 
will  aol  «ad«staud  why  the  HO  or 
tagi  ht  was  to  get  are  now  being  denia 
Tb  lOM  a  SO- percent  tax  reduction   la  J 
serious  in  the  lower  bracketa  than  to 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  higher 
Tbere  Is  a  surplus  of  more  than 
000.000  coming  on  June  30  and  a  at 
at  least  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO  U  indicated 
yeatf— yet  Mr.  Truman  Is  deny    e: 
payers  any  relief  from  wartime  rites. 

The    Republicans    ought    not    to 
without  paaalng  another  tax  bill — t 
to  be  effective  January  1.  IMS.  and  gii 
even  greater  reduction  in  rates  to  Indll 
in  the  lower  bracJcets.     If  Congress 
ders  to  the  Kxecutlve  its  authority  ' 
rates,  the  legislative  branch  of  th'^ 
ment  would  be  surrendering  also  titrn] 
pendence  it  has  exercised  for  more 
yeara. 

I  also  wish  to  Insert  an  editor 
yesterday  morning's  Times  and  a 
page  editorial  from  the  New  Yoi 
for  Monday  morning: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  17^ 
THS  TAX  vrro 

The  reeponslbillty  always  rests,  or 
rest,  upon  the  President,  in  emplo) 
veto  power,  to  Justify  such  action  by 
Ing  which  is  so  logical  and  so  convii 
to  be.  to  sll  intents  and  purposes, 
able.    There  are  two  reasons,  more 
this  generalisation  may  be  said  to  haf 
plied  with  more  than  ordinary  force 
case  of  H.  R.  1.  which  President 
fused  to  validate  with  his  signature 
day.    In  the  flnt  place,  the  determii 
tax  policy  has  always  been  regarded  as  { 
iarly  the  domain  of  the  legislstive 
of  the  Government,   not   to  be   1  .-ht 
aside  by   the  Executive.     (This   L.:ga 
plains,  no  doubt,  why  yesterday's 
only  the  second  of  its  kind  in  the 
history.)     In  the  second  place,  wi.m 
going  into  the  third  poetwar  year. 
close  to  wartime  peak  levels,  the  bt 
proof  Is  not  upon  those  who  prop  '« 
duce  them,  but  upon  the  opponen'.^ 
a  course. 

Does  the  President's  veto  message 
his  action  when  Judged   by   these 
requirements?     In  our  opinion,  the 
is  clearly  In  the  negative.    A  convlnc 
might  have  been  made  for  signing  tba  I 
ure  with  the  reservation  that  he  waa  < 
against  his  better  Judgment  and  on 
derstanding  that  if  the  budget  st 
which  it  was  predicated  failed  to  mat 
Congreas  would  be  expected  to  proi 
necesaary  revenues.    But  if  an  equi 
vlncing  case  could  be  made  for  a  vet 
will  seek  it  in  vain  in  yesterday's  ro4 
It  is  a  truism  in  the  legal  professic 
wken  a  lawyer  tries  to  prove  too  muchj 
sign  that  either  he  is  a  bad  lawyi.-- 
he  has  a  bad  case.     In  yesterday  s 
the  President,  it  seems  to  us.  tried  to] 
too  much.     And  since  ba  has  legal 
around  him  of  unquestionable  cot 
the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 
able  that  he  had  a  weak  case. 

Tbe  theme  of  Mr.  Truman's  veto 
was  that  "H.  R.  1"  represented  "tha 
kind  of  tax  reduction,  at  the  wrong 
This  is  the  wrong  time  for  tax  re 
said  he,  for  three  reasons :  ( 1 )  We  are  i 
a  tranaltlon  period,  in  terma  of  the 
finances,  and  the  situation  calls  for 
dence  and  conservative  management'*; 
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ly  subject  to  inflationary 
reduction  would  tend  to 
Id  (3)  if  we  are  to  "maln- 
of  tbe  national  debt"  we 
Bubatantlal  amounts. 
[on  sound  ground  when  he 
ratlve  attitude  toward  tht 
It  this  time     The  Republl- 
its  anxiety  to  make  good  a 
[has  left  itself  open  to  the 
>ver-optlmlsm  in  a  field  In 
has  no  place:  and  its 
tax  problem,   as  we   have 
3US  times  has  been  a  good 
Jcrly  and  consistent.     Al- 
^n  hoped  that  by  mid-June 
kpectlve  feder^  Income  and 
and  June  30,  1948,  would 
irelopmenta  in  that  respect 
[the  more  hcpefxil  expectat- 
raeks,  for  example,  private 
excess   receipts   r:;er   this 
from  as  high  us  110,000,- 
•4.000,000.000     These  Og- 
ive  Included   little  or  no 
fact  that  the  recent  re- 
Administration's  foreign 
iphnsis  on  economic  aid 
a  new  element  of  uncer- 
the  spending  side  of   the 

:lent  ground  on  which  to 
the  proposed  leglslationf 
that  question,  oerhapa,  is 
town  a  greater  swareneas  of 
itoT  OiWBS,  who  taaaded  the 
whtD  th*  Dsmoerats  were 
I,  and  Is  recognized  as 
ig  authority:   yet  Mr. 
dajrs  ago  was  reported  to 
ildent  agalnat  vetoing  the 

is  the  second  of  the  Pres- 
|or   his   veto,   the   inflation 
convincing    enough    as    a 
monetary     theory.    The 
ke  administration  has  dem- 
past  that  ita  forecasts  in 
tion  and  deflation  and  re- 
been  highly  undependable 
not  been  hlf^bly  political. 
Ke  the  inflation  argument 
ktlon   too  serioiisly   in   the 
}ver.  when  that  same  ad- 
res   inflation   lu    Hm   Tvage 

I  one  of  Its  chief  spokesmen 
[on  record  against  the  tax- 

luse  deflation  was  in  the 
}lnted  out.  wotild  mean  a 
>nal   Income  and  hence  in 

II  ing  tax  rates. 

iment.    that    the   national 
reduced     by     substantial 
^be  impressive   were  it  not 
authors  of  H    R.  1  have 
the   debt   should    not    be 
contrary,  their  contention 
bean  that  the  flacal  out- 
^t  the  debt  and  taxes  could 
amounts.     That  premise 
It  there  can  be  no  doubt 
id  that  it  is  a  baste  postu- 
itlve  Members  of  Congress 
the   measure. 
fPresldent  sets  out  to  show 
only   the  wrong  time   for 
It  that  B.  R.   1  represents 
tax  measure  that  he  re- 
re  of  the  weakness  of  his 
Lion  descends  to  the  plane 
lemagoguery. 

idard  argtmients  advanced 
I- tbe- board  reduction  in 
is  that  stich  a  reduction 
Bllef  in  the  upper  than  in 
The  President  not  only 
clous  and  mischievous  ar- 
^es  it  close  to  the  reductlo 
ider  the  tax  schedule  pro- 
he  declares,  the  average 
le  of  $2,500  a  year  would 
In  Its  take-home  pay  of 
the  average  family 
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with  an  income  of  $60,000  would  enjoy  an 
Increase  of  18.6  percent  and  a  •S00/XX)-lncame 
family,  63.3  percent. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means  In  terms  of 
the  actual  tax  figtires  in  these  three  brackets. 
At  tlM  present  time  the  $2,500  family  is  pay- 
ing ttS  a  year  in  taxes;  the  $50,000  family, 
$24,111:  and  the  $500,000  family,  $406,000. 
Put  another  way.  the  Government  takes  8.8 
percent  of  the  net  Income  of  the  $2  500  family, 
leaving  it  96.2  percent  as  take-home  pay: 
It  takes  48.2  percent  of  the  Income  of  the 
$50,000  family,  leaving  it  bl£  percent;  and 
It  takes  81.3  percent  of  the  Income  in  the 
case  of  the  $500,000  family,  which  is  permitted 
to  take  home  18.7  percent. 

In  other  words,  families  in  the  upper 
brackets  have  been  taxed  at  such  high  rates 
tmder  wartime  and  postwar  schedules  that 
their  actual  income  has  fallen  to  a  fraction 
at  their  nominal  income.  And  now  they  find 
the  President  actually  proposing  to  use  this 
enormously  deflated  take-home  pay  as  a 
statistical  basis  to  prove  that  they  would  be 
treated  with  undue  generosity  under  H.  R  1. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  stun  up  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  would  be  to  say  that  he 
has  taken  the  wrong  course,  for  the  wrong 
reasons. 

(Prom  the  Nev/  York  Sim  of  June  16.  1947] 

BCB.     mOMAIV    THSOWS     A     BOOMnUNC 

Yes,  when  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
tax-reduction  bill,  he  threw  a  boomerang 
which  waa  a  beaut! 

Although  the  President  is  left-handed,  ex- 
perts tell  lis  tnat  a  southpaw  can  throw  a 
bocnerang  with  great  effect.  This  particular 
one  will  gather  force  as  it  goes  and.  in  No- 
vember of  1948,  will  come  back  with  numbing 
effect  to  the  place  from  which  it  started. 

By  this  veto  the  President  has  made  his 
choice  between  petty  partisan  politics  on  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  butcher's  bill  and 
the  grocery  bill  of  every  worker  for  wages  or 
salary  in  the  United  SUtes.  He  plumped  for 
partisan  advantage. 

The  difference  does  not  involve  peanut 
money. 

It  affects  the  take-home  pay  of  not  fewer 
than  48.000,000  American  citizens. 

As  estimated  in  discussion  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  tbe  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  bin  passed  by  Congress 
would  mean  an  aggregate  saving  ot  $2j000.- 
000,000  to  taxpayers  In  1947  and  $4,000,000,000 
In  1048. 

That  would  buy  a  lot  of  pork  chops,  Mr. 
Average  CitlaensI 

Put  another  way,  the  bill  would  mean  on 
the  average  that,  for  the  rest  of  1947,  each 
tautpayer  could  take  home  to  his  wife  at  least 
one  of  the  $10  now  claimed  from  him  by  the 
Pederal  Treasury;  that  for  the  first  half  of 
1948  he  could  take  nome  2  of  the  10  smackers 
which  then  will  be  claimed  from  him. 

All  this  notwithstanding  the  probability 
that  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  will  be  anywhere  from 
$1,250,000,000  on  up. 

Partisan  Democratic  strategy  has  decided 
that  it  would  be  bad  politics  to  allow  credit 
for  any  such  reduction  to  accrue  to  a  Re- 
publican Congress:  that  it  would  be  good 
politics  to  wait  tmtll  next  year  when  it  might 
accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  nert  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  tbe  Presidency. 

Apparently  Mr.  Truman's  advisers  have 
persuaded  him  into  acceptance  of  the  old 
hokum  that  the  puUlc  memcny  is  abort; 
that  the  people  will  be  so  happy  over  lower 
taxes  next  year  that  they  will  forget  all  about 
excels  taxes  unnecessarily  abstracted  from 
their  pocketbooks  this  year. 

The  bill  he  has  Just  vetoed  is  far  more 
moderate  than  the  one  originally  presented 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  general, 
it  provides  for  a  reduction  of  SO  percent  on 
taxable  income  up  to  $1,000;  of  20  percent  on 
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that  between  $1,000  and  $136,730;  of  10.5 
percent  on  all  higher  income.  Since  all 
reductions  would  be  effective  only  from  July 
1  of  this  year,  actual  inunediate  reductions 
would  be  one-half  those.  Pull  percentages 
would  be  eflectlve  on  Incomes  for  1948. 
Any  taxpayer  who  can  add  and  subtract  needs 
only  a  pencil  and  the  back  of  an  envelop  to 
figure  out  for  himself  what  It  may  cost  him 
personally  tot  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  play  party  politics  In  anticipation 
of  the  Presidential  plebiscite  in  1948. 

Whether  Congress  will  get  mad  at  Mr.  Tru- 
man for  thus  interfering  with  its  control  of 
the  public  purse — as  a  previous  Congress  got 
mad  at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  vetoing  a 
revenue  bill  in  1944— remains  to  be  seen. 
Party  loyalty  may  keep  enough  Democrats 
in  line  to  prevent  any  such  recurrence.  But 
whether  it  does  or  not,  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation  at  large  tiave 
every  reason  to  expect  practical  results.  A 
lot  of  taxpayers  will  be  going  to  the  polls  in 
1948  determined  to  put  an  end  forever  to 
what  is  left  of  the  Hopkins  formula  about 
taxing,  spending,  and  electing. 

The  President  accompanies  his  veto  meas- 
ure with  a  lot  of  choice  rhetoric  of  which 
there  is  a  specific  name  in  hia  native  Mis- 
souri. 

Out  there  they  caU  It  "soft  sawder." 


Price  Increase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsSACHrsnTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  by  Tom 
McGovem  which  appeared  in  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News,  published  in  Lynn. 
Mass..  on  Sunday,  June  15,  1947.  which 
merits  the  attention  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  that  the  necessities 
of  life  and  especially  foodstuffs  continue 
to  increase  In  price  daily  so  that  it  is 
becoming  humanly  impossible  for  the 
poorer  class  of  people  to  obtain  the  meat 
and  foodstuffs  vitally  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life.  Prices  have  now  risen  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  through  the  action 
of  Congress  by  investigation  of  this 
problem  and  by  legislation  to  be  passed 
will  this  constant  increasing  of  prices 
be  terminated.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
some  one  of  our  select  committees  of  the 
House  will  institute  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  this  situation  which  is  of 
primary  importance  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  our  whole  United  States.  Some 
action  must  be  taken  and  that  action 
should  be  commenced  immediately. 

The  article  follows: 

SmX   WAIXINQ 

I'm  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  be- 
lieve Rtjssia  has  it  on  the  United  States  in 
one  Uttle  department — not  that  I  want  to 
leave  here  and  go  there  to  live. 

I  have  reference  to  the  liberties  extended 
to  those  who  openly  endanger  the  Nation's 
economy  for  their  own  selfi&h  pecimlary  ad- 
vancements. I  don't  think  they  could  get 
away  with  it  anywhere  but  here  in  the  United 
States.  It's  Just  a  reminder  that  democracy 
Is  too  good  for  some  people. 

It  was  Just  alxnit  a  year  ago  that  price  con- 
trols were  dropped  by  the  President.    To  the 


President's  credit,  be  knew  It  wasnt  tbe  time 
for  the  abandoning  of  ceUlngs  but  he  found 
himself  squeezed  by  powerful  monopolistic 
groups  and  forced  to  bend. 

The  most  of  us  wlU  recall  that  meat  was 
so  scarce  in  June  of  last  year  that  you  were 
almost  afraid  to  be  locked  in  a  room  with 
your  cat.  We  were  assured,  however,  that 
once  controls  were  out  of  the  way,  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand  would  take  over  and 
everything  would  be  Just  lovely. 

There  would  be  mUd  boosts  in  prices,  the 
public  was  informed,  but  that  was  only  to 
get  things  rolling:  lat*r  on  prices  would  fail 
off  untU  there  was  plenty  for  everybody  at 
nominal  costs. 

Nowadays  when  you  walk  into  i.  meat 
store,  you  feel  like  screaming.  It's  so  bad 
that  some  of  the  markets  advertise  items 
like  boiled  ham  at  so  much  per  half  poimd. 
Apparently  they're  ashamed  to  put  down  the 
actual  price  per  pound.  At  Iktt  reports, 
boiled  ham  had  reached  the  $1.30  per  poimd 
mark — wonderful. 

Why,  I  keep  asking  myself,  should  such 
things  be  allowed  to  exist?  Who  is  bigger, 
the  Oovemcment  or  the  meat  packers?  In 
the  light  of  existent  prices,  the  answer  u 
obvious. 

I  happened  to  be  examining  the  celling 
prices  of  a  year  ago,  and  they're  interesting, 
to  say  the  least.  Bacon  (curse  the  pigs)  waa 
then  41  cents  per  pound— today  it  is  76  cents, 
and  that  is  at  the  supermarkets  where  it  sells 
for  2  or  8  cents  cheaper  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood marts. 

Top  of  the  round  steak  was  42  cents  per 
poimd.  today  it  U  89  cenu.  Hamburger  has 
risen  from  27  cents  per  pound  to  46.  Porter- 
house steak  from  51  to  79  cents  per  pound. 
Rump  steak  from  52  cents  to  99  cents  per 
pound.  Tenderloin  which  was  something 
like  50  cents,  now  sells  for  $1.26 — and  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  lot  of  people  buying  it. 

Aitchbones  of  beef  which  formerly  retailed 
at  29  cents  p^  pound  are  now  49:  chuck 
roast  with  the  bone  in  has  risen  from  29 
to  49;  chuck  roast  boneless  has  soared  from 
38  to  65  cents  per  pound;  pig's  liver  (damn 
the  porkers)  has  Jumped  from  22  to  39  cents — 
even  the  poor  cat  is  taking  It  on  the  chin, 
every  penny  of  his  allowance  is  going  for 
food. 

Brisket  corned  beef  has  Jumped  from  38  to 
55  cents  per  pound:  pork  chops  of  hallowed 
memory  from  37  cents  to  79  cents  per  pound, 
and  roast  pork  from  31  to  59. 

Somebody  is  cleaning  up  it  is  obvious,  hut 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  American  work- 
ingman  whoee  children  are  deprived  of  vari- 
ous little  pleastires  and  advantages  a  modest 
week's  pay  might  bring  to  them,  were  net 
about  every  penny  going  for  food  each  wedc. 

Those  who  expect  that  things  are  going  to 
remedy  themselves,  I  believe,  are  in  for  a 
long  hard  struggle.  Belief  will  come  only 
when  the  Government  gets  hard-boUed  and 
steps  into  the  picture  with  some  two-fisted 
directives. 

After  the  debacle  of  the  last  year,  I  think 
those  Congressmen  who  opposed  price  con- 
trols should  now  be  convinced  that  you 
can't  do  without  them,  that  there  are  certain 
businessmen  who  can't  be  trusted,  who  place 
thglr  own  personal  bank  accounts  on  an  alti- 
tude miles  higher  than  the  American  way  of 
life  and  the  well-being  of  the  American  Oov- 
emment. 

It  shouldn't  be  dUBcult  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  these  fantastic  prices.  It's  not  the 
stores,  not  the  shippers,  only  those  who  are 
slaughtering  or  raising  the  cattle.  Why  Is 
their  business  any  t>etter  than  all  others  that 
they  shoxild  be  looking  for  such  outrageous 
profits. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  about  everybody 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  something  wiU 
be  done  before  the  greed  of  certain  interests 
gets  the  country  in  a  position  from  which 
it  will  take  years  to  recover. 


St  Loots  Pott-Dispatch  Deplores  Possi- 


In  this  connection  it  is  tremt 
Important  we  do  not  limit  Oenc 


I  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
las  had  a  recent  bath  but 
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imperatively  needed  now.     If  they  do  (c)  That  the  average  factory  worker  in  the      millions  of  pecmle  died  of  starvation   1921- 
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St  Louis  Post-Dispatcli  Deplores  Possi- 
Coofrets  May  Not  Autboriu  Pro- 
of   United    States    InfomatioB 
broad  in  This  Critical  Period  in  Our 
!e  for  Peace — FaTors  Prompt  Pas- 
c  of  Mandt  Bill — Secretary  Marshall 
akes  New  Action  To  Assure  In/orma- 
ion  Program  Is  Administered  by  Able, 
atriotic  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  B«UNDT 

or  aoxrem  baxota 
I^  TBI  ROUSI  OP  mPBBBNTATTVB 

U^Mtiiestfoir.  /iMt  it.  iM7 

kr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho  unAn< 
lalad  business  now  before  the  House  Is 
Um  final  dlsposlUon  o/  H.  R.  3342.  the 
lefftsteUon  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Ho  ise  Forelf n  Affairs  Committee  to  es- 
Ufellsh  and  refulate  the  operation  of  a 
Un  ted  States  Information  Service 
atuoad  adequately  equipped  to  enable 
An  erica  to  wage  lis  struggle  for  peace 
an(  i  world  security.  It  Is  expected  this 
leg  slatlon  will  be  scheduled  for  final  ac- 
tio 1  this  week,  and  It  is  highly  impor- 
tar  t  to  the  future  stability  of  the  world 
tht  t  this  House  reach  a  wise  and  rational 
de<  ision  on  this  legislation.  To  demobi- 
lize our  forces  for  peace  and  to  cripple 
ouj  defense  against  the  alarming  aggres- 
.  sio  is  of  communism  would  be  a  reckless 
gaiible  to  take  in  an  era  when  the  future 
Is  illed  with  frightening  and  frightful 
possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  good  wisdom  the 
Ho  ise  has  now  added  eight  additional 
safeguarding  amendments  to  H.  R.  3342 
in  1  iddition  to  the  more  than  20  congres- 
sional controls  and  safeguards  written 
Inti )  the  legislation  by  our  Committee  on 
Foi  elgn  Affairs.  The  question  Is  now  re- 
du(  ed  in  its  simplest  terms  to  the  decision 
as  o  whether  we  are  to  withdraw  from 
the  world,  siu-render  Its  remaining  areas 
of  reedom  to  communism,  and  deprive 
our  selves  of  effective  weapons  with  which 
to  ( iefeat  and  deny  the  poisonous  propa- 
gar  da  being  circulated  against  us  by  un- 
friendly  nations  or  whether  we  are  to 
fac;  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  peace 
the  way  we  measured  up  to  the  chal- 
len  res  of  war  and  equip  ourselves  with 
eve  -y  available  means  of  getting  the  true 
stoiy  of  American  principles  and  pur- 
pos  ;s  across  to  every  region  of  the  world 
whi  ;h  we  can  penetrate  with  the  bright 
liglit  of  truth. 

Ill  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
red'  ices  Itself  down  to  this :  Are  we  to  rely 
upo  1  the  light  of  the  Red  star  of  Moscow 
or  t  le  beacon  from  the  Statute  of  Liberty 
to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  causes 
whi  :h  the  United  States  espouses  and  the 
priiciples  and  purposes  which  motivate 
our  actions  at  home  and  abroad?  A  vote 
aga  nst  H.  R.  3342  or  a  vote  to  recommit 
It  t(  committee,  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  killing  it  without  decent  burial,  is 
a  v)te  to  place  our  confidence  in  the 
voice  of  Russia  rather  than  developing 
and  equipping  a  Voice  of  America  to  carry 
our  own  message  in  our  way  where  we 
kno  V  it  Is  imperaUve  that  It  be  heard. 
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In  this  connection  It  is  tremi 
Important  we  do  not  limit  Oene 
shall  In  his  hunt  for  peace  to  «] 
shell  or  a  single  weapon.     In  ot  her  \ 
we  must  guard  against  estabu^l 
continuing  a  so-called  Voice  of 
program  which  emits  but  an  occ 
squeak.    General  Marshall  has 
over  and  over  again  that  simply 
casting  to  others  by  short-wave 
a  waste  of  public  funds  and  la 
program  unless  augmented  and 
mented  by  the  other  portions  of 
gram  envisaged  by  H.  R.  3342.  wl 
Into  the  radio  broadcasts  and  roi 
an  effective  attempt  to  tell  the] 
about  America.    General  Mars 
reiterated  over  and  over  again 
needs  the  educational  exchange 
of  this  proposal,  that  he  needs  thm\ 
mation   centers   abroad,   the 
assign  Government  specialists  to 
faltering  governments  of  friendly  ] 
the  authority  to  publish  and 
abroad  magaxlnes  and  periodic 
traylng  the  true  American  cone 
purpose.    To  me.  sir.  it  is  Incredal 
this  Congress  ."should  deny  our  foi 
peace  the  equipment  it  tells  us  is  it 
mum  requirements  if  we  are  to 
the  i>eace  and  promote  conditional 
tial  to  our  national  security  an^ 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  great 
Post -Dispatch,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
challenge  before  us  clearly  and 
in  the  following  editorial : 

saotrr  loud,  amkuca 

la  It  conceivable  that  Congress  pr 
stand  by  and  allow  time  to  silence  tl 
of    America    3    weeks    hence?     Unli 
proval  Is  forthcoming,  our  overseas  Ix 
tlon   program   Is  scheduled   to  end 
The   House   shoved    aside   considerat 
an   approval   measure   after   three 
at  passage  ran  headlong  Into  stormy 

Absence  of  an  American  voice  n 
the  homes  of  millions  In  other  p   rra{ 
world  would  constitute  a  major  lo   .. 
trophe  of  great  proportions.     For  tc 
value  of   propaganda  Is  greater    tt 
Two  clvillzatlona  are  competing  for 
of  the  world.     While  the  Soviets  pr« 
colored   by   Communist   monitors, 
counter  with  a  true  and  stralghtfc 
position  of  the  facts. 

Secretary  Marshall  considers  the 
essential  to  our  foreign  relations.     Ha| 
Senate  committee: 

"As  I  have  said  before,  one  effc 
to  promote  peace  is  to  dispel  mlsun< 
Ing.    fear,    and    Ignorance.     ForelTn 
should  know  the  nature  and  ob 
our  policy.     They  should  have  a  true 
standing  of  American  life.    We  should 
cast  the  truth  to  the  world  throii   h 
media  of  conununlcatlons." 

This  Is  no  occasion  to  hamstring 
peratlve  program.    The  best  way  to 
democracy  In  the  countries  where  It 
tering  Is  to  make  known  the  mechi 
democracy.     It  Is  our  democratic  rt 
bUlty  to  make  known  the  facts  •  '   tl 
we  live,  favorable  and  unfavorab  c, 
peoples  of  other  lands  may  get  to  kn< 
to  cherish  the  advantages  of  free  govt 

Rather  than  silence  the  Voice  of 
better  raise  It  high  and  loud. 

•XCKZTAST     MAKSHALI.     HAS     STARTTD 
"BOITSX-CXXAKINO    JOB" 

Mr.    Speaker,    much    has    been] 
about  "cleaning  house  down  at  the| 
Department"   before   we   approve 
program  such  as  encompassed  la 
3342     In  a  way.  that  is  like  lockli 
fire  engine  in  the  station  while  tl 
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[we  are  not  satisfied  that 
had  a  recent  bath  but 
lere  is  no  longer  any  rea- 
Ing  the  State  Department 
ids  to  build  a  permanent 

because,  sir,  the  evidence 
that  the  "house  cleaning 
ray. 

Itself  takes  care  of  that 
im  among  those  who  have 
lat  the  character  of  the 

State   Department   and 

America  must  be  as  pure 
\e.     We  have  provided  for 

Ity  check  by  the  Federal 
estlgation.  we  have  pro- 
lan control  board  to  reg- 
^lop  our  Information  pro- 
provided  against  the  em- 
illens.  Now  comes  the 
lat  Secretary  of  State 
ing  on  his  own  Initiative 
|ry  shadow  of  su.<iplcion 
kel  of  his  department  and 

handhng  the  American 
>gram  abroad  by  request- 
check  his  Department 
tlon.  Assistant  Secretary 
^n  has  asked  Secretary  of 

to  have  the  FBI  screen 
I  his  employees  first  of  all 
)t  the  entire  Department. 
:ord  will  be  clear  on  this 
)U  to  the  following  Asso- 
)ry  carrying  the  date  line 
St  a  few  days  ago: 

rACIS  FBI  CHECK — MAKSHALL 
IN    UJTALTT    IWVXSTIGATION 

ine  14. — Assistant  Secretary 

Benton  said  today  that  the 

Investigation,  now  engaged 

I  the  loyalty  of  Government 
en  asked  to  check  first  on 

"Voice   of   America."   the 
casting  in  foreign  languages 

Department. 
Id  ab«5ut  the  request  to  the 
Ig    before    a   Senate   Appro- 
imlttee. 

}rge   C.)    Marshall,   at   my 

rltten  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 

JI  to  give  highest  priority 

sstigations  to  the  State  De- 

thls  case  to  QIC."  he  said. 

^e  Office  of  International  In- 

Itural  Affairs,  which  handles 

■peared  before  the  8ut>com- 

|.000.000  for  OlCs  operation 

beginning  July   1      The 

vote   the   funds   on    the 

Igress  never  had  authorized 

^t  legislation  now  Is  pend- 

to  sanction  It. 

of  this  legislation  would 

"to  bring  in  more  top  peo- 

low  would   not    have   been 

ring  up  their  Jobs  for  the 

Ihich    we    have    been    plo- 

a  Repubhcan  public  re- 
sent me  yesterday  some 
rams   which   he   l)elieves 
included    In    the    radio 
the  news  releases,  and 
Ion  areas  operated  under 

II  H.  R.  3342.     Many  of 
emble  plans  I  have  heard 

lection  with  the  opera- 
ram.  I  think  they  reveal 
Bsibi titles  and  potentfal- 
States  Information  S?.v- 
^11  as  some  of  the  rea.sons 

tyiw  of  program  is  &o 
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imperatively  needed  now.  If  they  do 
nothing  else  they  reveal  from  an  expe- 
rienced traveler  some  of  the  slander  and 
hbel  being  directed  against  America 
abroad.  How  best  to  offset  these  attacks 
and  how  best  to  defend  ourselves  must 
be  worked  out  by  experts  and  will  be  one 
of  the  first  major  studies  of  the  advisory 
control  board  provided  for  in  H.  R.  3342 
by  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  sit  back  and 
say  nothing,  do  nothing,  and  be  nothing 
in  this  tuibulent  world  of  unpredictable 
events,  however,  we  should  approve  H.  R. 
3342  and  move  forward  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  effective  program  of  informa- 
tion abroad  directed  to  the  Important 
goals  of  national  security  and  interna- 
Uonal  peace. 

■OMHTIOMt  FOB  PBOJICTB  TO  M  INClTms  IX 
VOICI  or  AMBBICA  BBOADCARS  TO  KUIOK 

Tht  Soviet  Union  Is  conducting  an  lnt«n- 
Blve  and  vicious  antl-Amtrtcan  propaganda 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  propaijanda 
atucka  not  only  the  aetloaa  of  the  Amert- 
can  Oovernment,  but  trlet  to  discredit,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  RusBlan  people  and  the  world 
in  general  the  entire  American  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  way  of  life. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  Inadequate  to 
counteract  such  a  propaganda  by  simply  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  conditions  and  events 
in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  the 
Soviet  charges  and  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

I  believe  that  In  reviewing  conditions  and 
events  In  the  United  States  they  should,  at 
least  In  part,  be  so  selected  and  presented  aa 
to  refute  or  discredit  Soviet  propaganda  and, 
whenever  possible,  directly  or  Indirectly,  re- 
flect on  the  Soviet  system. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  I  believe,  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  daily  broadcasts  should  be 
built  along  the  following  lines: 

I.  Refutation  of  the  usual  Soviet  conten- 
tion that  workers  In  America  are  mercUessIy 
exploited. 

This  could  be  achieved  by  a  series  of  talks 
about,  by,  or  with  workers  (preferably  Rus- 
Blan-speaklng  ones)  of  various  trades  and  In- 
dustries. Union  officials  or  representatives 
could  also  be  called  upon  to  speak  (many  ot 
them  are  of  Russian  descent  and  speak 
Russian ) . 

Facts  which  should  be  broxight  to  light  are 
Illustrated  by  the  following  average  and  ac- 
tual case: 

"Paul  B..  Manhattan.  N.  Y.;  a  Rtissian  Im- 
migrant. Came  to  the  United  States  in  1923 
at  the  age  of  22.  Learned  the  trade  of  house 
painter.  Average  earnings  for  the  last  10 
years,  $2,600  per  year.  Works  6  days  a  week, 
7  hours  a  day,  getting  $14  per  day.  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  or  $20  for  a  0-hour 
day.  Supports  wife  and  mother-in-law. 
Occupies  a  nice  6-room  apartment,  consist- 
ing of  living  room,  dining  room,  three  bed- 
rooms, kitchen,  and  bathroom,  with  all  mod- 
em Improvements— electric  light,  gas,  heat, 
electric  refrigerator,  etc.  Has  $2300  In  the 
bank.  Entertains  friends  regularly.  Goes 
to  the  movies  regularly.  Wife  always  well 
dressed.  In  summer  drives  out  of  town  on 
week  ends.  Last  winter  took  a  4-month 
vacation  going  with  his  wife  to  Florida  In 
his  own  car,  2.800  mUes.  Recently  rvent  into 
business  as  contractor  in  partnership  with 
another  Russian  Immigrant  who  owns  an 
apartment    house    In    New    York." 

Some  other  polnta  which  should  be  brought 
home  are: 

(a)  The  fact  that  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers  own  houses  and  auto- 
mobUes. 

(b)  That  the  United  States,  with  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population,  is  pro- 
ducing 47  percent  of  the  radios.  49  percent 
Of  the  telephones,  and  72  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobUes. 


(c)  That  the  average  factory  worker  in  the 
United  States  is  able  to  buy  7.S  potmds  of 
bread  with  the  proceeds  of  1  hour's  work, 
whereas  comparable  prewar  figures  In  other 
countries  were:  Great  Britain,  8.2  pounds; 
Germany,  2.5  pounds;  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
1J>  pounds.  That  the  average  worker  In  the 
buUdlng  trades — painter,  carpenter,  pliunber, 
bricklayer — can  buy  a  good-quality,  100-per- 
cent woolen  overcoat  or  suit  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  2  or  3  working  days,  and  a  pair  of 
good  shoes  with  the  proceeds  of  half  a  day's 
work. 

(d)  The  worker's  right  to  strike,  change 
his  employer,  etc. 

(e)  Tbe  fact  that  any  worker  (or  other 
parson  In  the  United  SUtee  of  America)  U 
free  to  move  or  travel  without  any  permit, 
and  can  go  abroad  by  freely  obtaining  a  pan- 
port  from  the  Department  of  State.  That 
thousands  of  American  workers  and  farmera 
hare  visited  their  native  countries. 

n.  Refutation  of  the  usual  Soviet  propa- 
ganaa  line  to  the  effect  that  aclentleta, 
artist*.  Inventora.  etc.,  are  mercUessly  ex- 
ploited by  oapitallata  and  have  no  chanot  of 
•ucceea  (such  propaganda  oan  be  found  vrnx 
in  chUdren't  Uxtbooks). 

This  can  be  achieved  by  broadcasting  to 
Russian  listeners  blographlea  of  Rusaian- 
born  scientists,  etc..  who  have  achieved  fame 
in  the  United  States.  Such  broadcasts  would 
be  especially  interesting  because,  generally 
speaking,  everyone  likes  to  hear  aueeeae 
stories  and  especially  stories  which  teU  of 
the  success  of  one's  own  countrymen  in  a 
foreign  country. 

As  far  as  Russian  scientLsts,  etc.,  are  con- 
cerned, biographies  of  the  following  could 
be  used: 

Radio  and  television:  David  SamolT.  Dr. 
Vladimir  Zworykln  (head  of  the  RCA  re- 
search laboratory).  Prof.  Lao  Terfimln  (ther- 
emlnvox). 

Aviation:  Igor  Sikorsky,  Major  83versky. 

Science:  Prof.  S.  P.  Tlmoshenko  (Stanford 
University  and  Westlnghouse ) ,  Prof.  BasU 
Boldyreff  (former  assistant  of  Prof.  Pavlov). 
Prof.  Alexis  Romanoff  (embryology),  Prof. 
Pitirlm  Sorokln  (sociology.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Prof.  Alexander  Petrunkevlch  (biology, 
Tale  University).  Andrew  Avlnov  (director 
of  Carnegie  Museum  In  Pittsbtirgh),  and 
others. 

Music:  Serge  Rachmaninoff  (deceased), 
Serge  Koussevitsky,  Fabian  Sevitsky.  Arcady 
Dubensky,  Yasha  Heifetz,  Misha  Elman, 
Gregory  Piatlgoraky,  the  Don  Cossack  Chortis, 
etc. 

Ballet:  Michael  Pcddn  (deceased).  Balan- 
diln.  Mordkln,  Leonldov,  the  Ballet  Russe, 
etc. 

Painters:  Dobuzhinsky,  Savely  Sorin.  Con- 
Etantln  Alajalov,  Boris  Artzybashev,  Eugene 
Dunkel,  and  others. 

Sculpture:   Deryuzhinsky,  Arkhipenko. 

Moving  pictures:  Mamullan,  Gregory 
Ratoff.  Aklm  Tamiroff,  Maria  Ouspenskala. 
etc. 

m.  Refutation  of  the  Soviet  contention 
that  there  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  In  the 
United  SUtes.  (See  txwklet  publUhci  by 
Pravda,  The  American  Press,  also  Slmonov's 
play.  The  American  Question,  etc.) 

In  refuting  charges  against  the  American 
press,  the  question  of  free  speech  and  free 
assembly  could  be  brought  up.  Town  meet- 
ings and  forums  of  the  air,  etc..  could  be 
described. 

IV.  Refutation  of  the  Soviet  contention 
that  there  Is  no  freedom  of  elections  in  the 
United  States.  (See  booklet  published  by 
Pravda,  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  etc.) 

V.  Rebuttal  of  the  Soviet  contention  that 
the  American  system  Is  doomed  through  the 
Inevitability  of  depressions  which  naake  mll- 
llona  of  people  idle. 

The  fact  that  no  one  ever  died  of  hunger 
In  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned  (in 
contrast  with  two  major  famines  In  the 
Union  of   Soviet  Socialist  Republics  when 


mllllona  of  people  died  of  starvation.  1921- 
1936 )  also  that  the  United  Statee  has  learned 
how  to  cope  with  depreselona  (public  worka. 
etc.). 

N.  C.  Stkpanoft, 
Formerly  With  the  Natitmal  Republican 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 


The  Roosevelt  That  Urn  Farley  Knew 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PCMNSTLVANU 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  li.  1947 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcokd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  June  14.  1847: 

THx  aooasvsLT  THAT  nu  ruajci  xmsw 

Jamee  A.  Parley's  memotn,  the  first  In- 
stalment of  which  appears  in  the  ctnrent 
Collier's,  throws  an  Intensely  bright  spot- 
light upon  the  Roosevelt  era,  and  eome  of 
Its  darkest  comers. 

Revealed  by  It  Is  the  monstrous  cynicism; 
the  lust  for  power  that  could  abide  no  inter- 
ference; the  gross  Ingratitude  that  was  the 
reward  for  loyalty;  the  queer  code  of  ethics 
that  laughed  off  broken  promisee  but  made 
mingling  with  one's  social  Inferiors  a  dis- 
grace; the  hypocritical  attempt  to  pose  as  the 
champion  of  the  masses  while  seeking  only 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  man  and  his 
clique:  cJl  these  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
the  New  Deal  philosophy  and  the  man  who 
directed  lU  practice.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt  was  a  politician.  Farley  was  a 
politician  too,  one  of  the  best-equipped  and 
most  successful.  No  one  alive  today  is  bet- 
ter qualified  to  Judge  the  late  President  from 
the  political  standpoint.  The  result  Is  a 
dissection  of  Roosevelt's  political  career  that 
brings  him  down  to  his  rightful  size,  not 
the  demigod  of  the  New  Deal  survivors  but 
a  cold,  calculating  politician  who  could  cast 
off  his  most  loyal  friends  and  followers  aa 
one  would  discard  a  worn-out  garment. 

With  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  ancient  dic- 
tum that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  was  still 
valid.  Undevlating  adherence  to  his  every 
whim,  tight  or  wrong,  was  demanded  of  his 
followers. 

Jim  Farley,  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
was  responsible  for  getting  Roosevelt  Into  the 
White  Hovise.  was  ushered  out  of  the  presence 
and  left  un  forgiven  because  he  put  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Democratic  Party  above  the  per- 
sonal allegiance  the  President  considered  hli 
due. 

Accompanying  this  leader  complex  In  the 
Roosevelt  character  was  the  persistence  of 
class  consciousness. 

Farley  was  Roosevelt's  friend  and  moet 
loyal  of  supporters,  besides  holding  impor- 
tant offices  as  Postmaster  General,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee. 

Yet,  amazingly,  he  waa  neTrr  Invited  to 
spend  the  night  In  the  White  :  louse;  never 
asked  to  join  intimate  White  House  gather- 
ings. Mrs.  Roosevelt  explained  It  all  in  a 
statement  Parley  quotee:  "Franklin  finds  It 
so  hard  to  relax  with  people  who  aren't  his 
social  eqtials." 

As  a  politician  avid  for  Totes  he  could 
shake  the  hands  of  all  comers;  as  a  member 
of  the  Hyde  Park  caste  he  held  to  the  theory 
of  a  master  race. 

Roosevelt's  ungrateful  treatment  of  Jim 
Farley,  terminating  In  their  historic  break, 
had  many  political  repercussions.  But  it  waa 
strictly  in  character.    The  qpllt  was  gradtial. 
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i  haracters  of  the  two  men. 
fa  'ley  believed  in  keeping  his  word,  and 
t  flleved  others  meant  to  keep  theirs. 


aroused  interests  among  other 
bom   Americans   in   the   project 
American  National  Park.    Certain 
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:ted  to  the  office.    The 
Mr.  Holger  Bladt  of 
|e  vice  president  is  Mr. 
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Their  establifihed  policy  Is  confiscation  and 
aggression  against  weak  minorities,  the  pro- 
motion of  world-wide  trouble  and  discord 
In  everv   oosslble  wav.  and  the  hooe   that 


Congregational  Christian  Churches  in 
southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico. Texas,   and  Nevada   at  Riverside. 


or  sales  tax.  m  otlier  words,  they  wotild 
shift  to  the  kind  of  tax  that  penalises  the 
low-income  groups. 
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nevltable.  because  of  the  difference  in 
Characters  of  the  two  men. 

believed  in  keeping  his  word,  and 

t^Ueved  others  meant  to  keep  theirs. 

8  declaration  that  he  would  not 

a  third  term,  and  his  reversal  of  that 

later,  shocked  Farley.     So  did   the 

's  blunt  demand  that  they  violate 

Joint  pledges  against  taking  sides  in  the 

e  leadership  contest  between  Senators 

and    Harrison,    and    seek    Mayor 

intervention  to  gain  the  winning  vote 

Parley  refusad  to  break  his  word 
velt  coldly  told  him  that  '111  get  Harry 
to  do  If— which  he  did. 

's  vlndlctlveness  was  shown  when 
to  p\irge  Members  of  Congress  who 
his   Supreme   Court-packing    plan. 
Parlev  refused  to  go  along  with  him  on 
>urge  be  made  Farley  a  victim  of  his 
too. 
country  suffered  much  from  the  foul 
double-crossing,  overspending,  and  over- 
tactics  of  the  Roosevelt  era.    But  a 
r  from  that  era  remains.    The  rem- 
Off  the  New  Deal  gang,  in  high  office  in 
in.>in  Henry  Wallace  and  the  as- 
of  frenks  who  surround  him.  in  rad- 
labor   leaders   who   were    nourished    by 
velt.  In  the  pro-Red  fringe  who  preach 
iiltunism  In  Roosevelt's  name,  are  with  us 
They  are  hungrier  than  ever  for  power, 
chance  to  afflict  us  again  with  the 
risy,  the  extravagance,  the  dictatorial 
ttmX  Roosevelt  thrust  upon  our  people. 

r«ve«llng  facts  about  the  Roosevelt 
Deal  and  how  it  operated,  as  revealed 
m  Farley's  story.  tMlp  taring  home  the 
warning :  Don't  let  it  happen  again. 
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RebiU  Americaa  Natioiuil  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  nxzHoxs 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  It.  1947 


M-.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
day:  ago  I  received  a  visit  from  one  of 
Chicago's  prominent  advertising  execu- 
tives. George  P.  Jensen,  whom  I  have 
beer  very  proud  to  know  as  a  friend  for 
man  sr  years.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Den- 
mar  :.  where  he  is  scheduled  to  speak  at 
Rcb  Id  American  National  Park  in  that 
cour  try  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  history 
of  F  ebild  American  National  Park,  and 
its  ^ery  unique  relationship  with  our 
Nation,  is  such  that  I  canned  refrain 
fron  making  a  brief  statement  with  re- 
spec  thereto.  In  doing  so.  I  shall  use 
som(  of  the  Information  piven  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jensen,  and  facts  which  were  ob- 
tain! d  from  the  Rebild  National  Park 
Boaid  and  other  sources. 

Oi  i  July  4.  1909.  Danish-American  Day 
wai  celebrated  at  the  national  exposi- 
tion in  Aarhus,  and  the  attendance  was 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  expo- 
sit49  i-  The  event  gave  the  late  Dr.  Max 
Hen  us.  ai.  eminent  citizen  and  chemist 
of  C  licago.  111.,  the  idea  of  creating  an 
American  national  park  in  Denmark. 
Here,  ne  thought.  Dani^h-bom  Ameri- 
cans and  other  Americans,  might  meet 
annially  and  celetu-ate  the  American 
Inde  jendence  Day. 

Tl  ere  was  but  a  short  step  from 
thou  iht  to  action  with  Dr.  Max  Henlus. 
Wltl:  his  usual  initiative  and  energy  be 


aroused  Interests  among  other 
bom  Americans  in  the  project 
American  National  Park.  Certain 
of  the  beautiful  heather  hills  in 
were  bought.  On  the  grounds  thi 
quired  a  great  festival  was  held 
summer  oX  1912.  and  the  land  wi 
mally  presented  to  the  Danish 
ment  as  a  gilt  from  Americans  of 
origin. 

This  was  done  by  means  of  a  fc 
tion  of  a  corporation  not  for  profit 
State  of  Illinois.    Danish-Amencaal 
sens  of  Chicago  were  among  the 
raisc<i  the  original  funds  and  st 
fully  completed  the  project. 

Since  1912.  with  the  exception  of  j 
years  when  world  events  made 
Atlantic  traffic  difficult  or  imi 
every  Fourth  of  July  has  been  ceU 
in  Rebild  National  Park,  as  it  was 
These  celebrations,  with  speechet| 
songs,  have  strengthened  the  ti( 
tween  Danes  in  the  United  8t  tei 
their  mother  coimtry.  and  between  I 
mark  and  the  United  States.  Yc 
year,  more  and  more  acres  have! 
added  to  Rebild  National  Park  ai 
now  visited  annually  by  thousat 
tourists  from  America.  Denmarl 
other  countries. 

There  is  probably  no  other  pi: 
world     where     Danish-born     Ai 
citizens  are  so  deeply  stirred  by  prl< 
patriotism    in    and    for    their 
country  as  in  Rebild  American  Ni 
Park  in  Denmark  on   American 
pendence  Day. 

The  park,  consisting  of  278  nri 
heather  land — an  almost  extir.  t 
sraphlcal  condition  in  Denmark. 
prairie  is  in  the  United  StatM — wi 
chased  35  years  ago  by  Ds 
American  citizens  and  present?  ! 
Dutch  Government,  with  the  pro! 
that  in  It  on  the  Fourth  of  July] 
year,  when  possible,  the  Independ* 
the  United  States  should  be  ol 
with  appropriate  ceremony  as  a 
undemanding  of  freedom  that 
nish  and  the  American  peoples 
common. 

The  park  has  a  natural  bowl, 
by  surrounding  hills  on  which 
State   flags   of    the    United   Si 
group«>d.  and  over  a  speakers'  plal 
on  tho  floor  of  the  bowl  the  Am< 
and  the  Danish  fiags  fly  sid?  byj 
Seated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
40.000  Danes,  and  a  number  of  Ami 
visitor;;,  who  rise  to  the  strains 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  colorful  sight  of  the 
flags,  the  large  audience  rising  tM| 
the  American  national  anthem, 
stirring  music  by  a  large  orche 
heart-moving  event  that  no 
can  ever  forget. 

U.sually  members  of  the  Dan    h 
family  are  present,  as  are  meiui 
the  DanLsh  Parliament,  and  note4| 
sons  in  Denmark  and  from  tr 
States  make  the  addresses,  whuh 
times  are  broadcast  to  America. 

The  park  board  of  directors  hai 
trol  of  the  park  and  of  the  cel< 
half  of   the  members  residini; 
United  States,  the  others  in  Der 
Dr.  Max  Henliis.   the   founder 
movement,  was  board  president  for  i 
years.    Subsequently.    Mr. 


:ted  to  the  office.    The 
Mr.  Holger  Bladt  of 
^e  vice  president  is  Mr. 
well-known     Danlsh- 
1930    Mr.    Jensen    was 
ip  of  250  who  were  re- 
Bnt  Hoover  on  their  way 
Mr.  Jensen  was  given 
te  from  the  President  to 
lark  and  to  the  Danish 
been    invited    as    ex- 
board  to  make  the  ad- 
ip  Fourth  of  July.    Let 
ulll  be  even  more  suc- 
than  It  has  been  In  the 
will  assist  in  continuing 
iship  which  exists  be- 
and  our  Nation.    It  is 
It  similar  arrangements 
th  other  nations  of  £u- 
rtainly  help  to  bring  the 
all  so  deeply  desire  and 
stantly  pray. 


>rld  War  III 


)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

lRry  McGregor 

or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ly.  June  18.  1947 

)R.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  rimaiks,  I  wish  to 

mcREssioNAL  Record  an 

one  of  my  constituents, 

of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

jmany  will  disagree  with 

Itements.  but  I  take  the 

:le  merits  consideration. 

spent  much  time   and 

Ibject  and  I  feel  that  all 

the  opportunity  to  read 

lows: 
WAS  m 
C.  Carter) 

Inlshed  with  the  bloodiest. 
It   destructive   war   of   all 
Id   of   promised   Intema- 
ccoperation  we  have  the 
linn  communism,  and  gen- 
je  ominous  signs  of  Wcrld 
this  war  has  already  been 
Icertaln  terms  and  the  op- 
bu>y  jockeying  for  strate- 
rld  War  II  was  presumably 
tresslon  and  dictatorship, 
down   one  dictator,  our 
V  ir?hln:jton  have  been  mis- 
resources   and    prestige   to 
dictator  even  more  ruth- 
I,  and  unpredictable.    This 
'rsonined  In  "Bloody  Joe" 
called  communism  which 
lute  and  cruel   despotism 
the  few.  lm(>osed  upon  the 
linst  their  will,  and  en- 
tmldatlon.  imprisonment. 
V9n  mam  ■wilnatlon. 
presumed  to  be  "rule  by 
^the  common   people — but 
tie  to  say  ab(  ut  their  own 
lent,  and  their  sorry  plight 
^d  the  Iron  curtain  of  een- 
borders.     A  small  group 
minded   racketeers   mia- 
irough  traitorous  stoogas 
[their    poisonous   doctrlnea 
tluoughout    tb«    world. 


Their  establifihed  policy  is  confiscation  and 
aggreaaion  against  weak  minorities,  the  pro- 
motion of  world-wide  trouble  and  discord 
in  every  possible  way.  and  the  hope  that 
revolution  wlU  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
their  oppressive  system. 

The  strong  position  of  Russia  today  is 
largely  due  to  the  moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  we 
arc  now  the  avowed  target  of  Soviet  attack 
as  the  nutln  obstacle  in  the  path  of  their 
planned  world  conquest.  WhUe  aseking 
favors  from  us,  they  brazenly  repeat  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise  between  their 
so-called  communism  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  yet  for  many  years  our  State 
Department  policy  has  been  one  of  appease- 
ment through  recognition,  concessions,  gifts, 
and  loans.  This  dangerous  un-American 
Ubenliaaa  was  evidently  foUowed  for  po- 
Ittloal  reMons— yie  votes  of  reds,  pinlu.  and 
radicals.  Now — whUe  tolerating  Communist 
activities  at  home — our  Washington  politi- 
cians propose  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  fight  communism 
abroad. 

The  military  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  Its  unjustified  use  16  days  after 
Japan  was  ready  to  surrender,  was  the  great- 
est strategic  blunder  in  aU  history  because  It 
Introduced  a  new  and  incomparable  horror 
Into  warfare.  Regrettably,  that  tragic  mis- 
take cannot  be  corrected,  and  if  Stalin  had 
the  atomic  tximb,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
tise  It  on  the  United  States  of  America  today. 
The  present  Russian  regime  has  consistently 
shown  open  contempt  for  pledges,  promises, 
treaties,  or  cooperation  for  peace,  and  a  cal- 
lous Indifference  for  the  rights  of  minorities. 
This  cynical,  moralless  regime  does  not  repre- 
sent the  interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  people 
It  presumes  to  govern,  and  It  maintains  Its 
absolute  power  only  through  brute  force. 
Russia  is  today  ready  for  an  internal  revolu- 
tion, and  a  well  directed,  timely  push  would 
send  lu  tyrannical  government  crashing  like 
a  house  of  cards. 

The  wrangling  United  Nations — like  the 
old  League  of  Nations — has  so  far  abown  Its 
incompetence  and  impotence  to  promote  in- 
ternational peace  and  cooperation.  Instead 
of  squandering  our  wealth  and  resources  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  check  a  universal  and  threat- 
ening evil  from  abroad,  we  should  attack  that 
evU  at  its  source.  Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  could  render  no 
greater  service  for  lasting  world  peace  and 
Justice  than  to  free  the  slaves  of  Europe  and 
Asia  by  sending  an  atomic  bomb,  to  be  de- 
livered from  on  high  and  dropped  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Kremlin. 

Why  shotild  we  not  be  realistic  and  recog- 
nise the  ominous  signs  of  war?  Strong  meas- 
ures are  Justified  if  yotir  way  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment is  to  survive,  and  if  World  War  m  is 
to  be  prevented.  A  proven  military  maxim 
and  sound  strategy  is.  "When  in  doubt  the 
best  defense  is  attack." 


Peacetime  Military  Trainiuf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOCNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18. 1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pleasure  in  Inserting  in  the  Concus- 
filONAL  RscoRO  the  following  resolution 
regarding  peacetime  military  training 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  140 


Congregational  Christian  Churches  In 
southern  California,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  and  Nevada  at  Riverside. 
Calif.,  on  May  13  and  14.  1947: 

IZSOLtmOIf      USAXDINO      PKACXTIMZ      aaUTAXT 
TSAimifC 

Appreciating  the  gravity  and  complexity  of 
the  International  problems  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  confronting  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Government,  and  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  implementing  for  the  present 
our  diplomatic  efforts  in  maintaining  the 
peace  with  strength  commensurate  with  our 
security,  we  do.  nevertheless,  hereby  express 
our  belief  that  peacetime  conscription,  under 
whatever  name,  would  tend  to  make  our 
youth  believe  in  the  war  method  rather  than 
in  spiritual  forces  as  the  ultimate  court  of 
decision  in  international  crises;  that  con- 
scription would  tend  to  produce  another 
armaments  race  ameng  the  nations  which  in 
turn  would  lead  to  fear  and  antagonism 
among  nations;  that  conscription  now  bears 
Uttle  if  any  relation  to  adequate  national  de- 
fense in  atomic  warfare;  and  that  conscrip- 
tion tends  to  minimize  the  vital  factor  of 
world-wide  international  organization,  law. 
and  law  enforcement  as  the  only  real  pre- 
ventive of  war;  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that 
this  conference  urge  the  members  and  pastors 
of  its  constituent  churches  to  bring  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Christian  conscience  to  bear  upon 
Congress  against  conscription  dt  compulsory 
peacetime  military  training;  and  that  we  ask 
our  conference  office  to  transmit  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  plans  for  a  conscription 
measure  to  our  Congregational  Senators  and 
Congressmen  in  Washington  without  delay. 


The  Tax  Stady 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
imanimous  consent  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  desire  to  Include  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning  In  regard  to  the 
proposed  tax  study  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Marquis  Chllds,  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
columnists  of  the  country,  whose  keen 
perception  and  Impartial  analysis  of 
trends  and  events  has  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  Ameri- 
can reading  public.    The  article  follows: 

WASmifOTON  Calumq 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

liOPSIOXD   TAX   8TUDT 

The  pc^tical  clamor  foUowing  on  President 
Truman's  veto  of  the  Republican  tax  bill  is 
likely  to  obscure  one  of  the  most  telling 
points  he  made.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  veto  message  he  caUed  for  a  program  of 
tax  adjustments  and  tax  reduction  "geared 
to  the  financial  and  economic  needs  of  this 
country." 

That  kind  of  program  is  long  overdue.  The 
late  President  Roosevelt  talked  about  it  often, 
but  he  never  got  arotmd  to  It. 

Evidence  is  growing  that  some  Republicans 
have  a  tax  program  they  intend  to  try  to  put 
over  next  year.  It  is  also  evident  that  they 
want  to  try  to  shift  as  much  of  the  tax  btu-- 
den  as  possible  from  income  tax  to  the  excise 


or  sales  tax.  m  other  wcads,  they  woiild 
shift  to  the  kind  of  tax  that  penalises  the 
low -Income  groups. 

A  tax  program  must  originate  with  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
other  day  Chairman  Hakold  Kmutson  of 
that  committee  named  a  group  of  outsiders 
to  help  draft  a  tax  plan  for  1948.  He  named 
them  without  consulting  the  full  committee 
and  there  were  prompt  cries  of  dictatorship. 

The  key  men  of  that  committee  long  have 
lobbied  to  reduce  income  taxes  in  the  higher 
brackets.  In  some  Instances  they  have  openly 
advocated  a  Pederal  sales  tax. 

The  chairman  and  prime  movar  of  the 
special  "tax  study  committee'  is  RosweU 
MagiU,  member  of  one  of  New  York's  largest 
corporations  law  firms  and  a  professor  of  law 
at  Columbia  University.  One  of  the  most 
influential  members  is  John  W.  Hanes,  who 
represents  large  oorpormte  interests  In  New 
York,  including  the  Hearst  properties. 
Hanes  was  one  of  the  two  private  cltiaens 
permitted  by  the  Republican  majority  to 
testify  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  the  tax  bill  just  vetoed. 

Another  member  is  Cheever  Oowdin,  mo- 
tion-picture executive  who  has  frequently 
been  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  on  taxes  and  finance. 
StlU  another  member  is  Carson  8.  Duncan, 
economist  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

Kntttsok's  efforts  to  make  this  appear  a 
bipartisan  committee  is  plain  foolish. 
While  there  is  some  window-dressing — mem- 
l>er8  who  theoreticaUy  represent  fum  and 
labor — the  key  men  will  speak  from  the  ape- 
cial  point  of  view  of  gr«it  wealth. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Jotimal  of 
Commerce  made  clear  what  the  WaU  Street 
community  thought  of  the  Magill  group. 
The  editorial  bad  the  headline:  "MagUl  Ap- 
pointment Underscores  Trend  Toward  Sales 
Tax."  Magill.  said  the  editorial,  will  play 
a  key  role  in  formulating  a  new  tax  program. 

Representative  Ana  J.  Fobamo,  of  Rhode 
Island,  one  of  the  Donocrats  who  chaUenged 
BlirDTSON'B  right  to  name  these  outsiders  and 
give  them  special  powers,  pointed  out  a 
deadly  parallel.  It  is  a  parallel  which  should 
make  the  RepubUcan  leadership  stop,  look 
and  listen. 

In  1930  Herl>ert  Hoover  was  in  tbe  White 
House;  Republicans  controlled  both  Senate 
and  House.  While  the  stock  market  crash  of 
1929  had  jarred  confidence,  the  philosophy  of 
high  and  unending  prosperity  was  stiU  In  the 
ascendant. 

In  that  fateful  year  the  Republicans  In  the 
Hotise  invited  businessmen  to  come  in  and 
write  a  tariff  law.  They  brought  into  the 
committee  room  high  priests  of  high  protec- 
tion— such  men  as  Joseph  Grundy,  of  P«mn- 
sylvania — and  they  told  them  to  write  their 
own  ticket. 

The  result  was  the  Bmoot-Hawley  high- 
tariir  law.  Mr.  Hoover  himself  protested.  A 
thousand  experts  in  economics  and  political 
science  signed  an  earnest  plea  to  prevent 
adoption  of  the  law.  They  knew  that  It 
would  hasten  the  tide  of  depression  aU  over 
the  world. 

A  tax  program  that  transfers  even  part  of 
the  burden  to  the  low-income  groups  wiU 
take  dollars  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  average 
consumer  that  he  otherwise  would  spend  for 
the  products  of  otir  factories  and  farms.  It 
means  we  shall  be  less  able  to  buy  those 
products.    It  means  depression. 

There  should  be  changes  In  our  antiquated 
tax  structure.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  pointed  the  other  day  to  the 
need  to  give  small  businesses  a  chance  to 
Invest  a  larger  share  of  their  eamJngs. 
These  and  other  changes  are  long  overdue. 
But  if  they  come  as  merely  part  of  a  plan  to 
switch  the  locul  to  the  small  wage  earner, 
then  we  shall  be  asking  for  boom  and  bust  in 
the  good  old  pattern  of  1929.  and  aftsr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


be  dun-e.     The  Senate  was  aiming  at] 
ductlon  in  the  natluual  debt  of  $a.< 
in   the   1948  fiscal  year.    That, 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  debt. 


engaged  in  a  war  and 
led  a  neutral  nation.  It 
:h  of  Canada's  neutrality 
intrv.  a  nation  at  war.  by 
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a  mistake,  so  easy  to  miss  the  bus,  to  muff 
the  ball.  The  United  8Ute«  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  standing  in  the  need  of  com- 


We  also  have  reported  a  bin  to  the  Boum 
to  establish  a  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  with  almost  Identical  orovi- 


One  of  the  major  queeUons  oontrontlng 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to- 
dav    la    to    det«rm(n*    th*    at-^tt-iuiA    n«    »Ka 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  wumoA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 


Mjr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
und  ?r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbc  xo.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
•doted  at  Miami.  Fla..  April  17.  1947. 
at  he  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Conven- 
tkHi  of  the  American  Legion,  duly  as- 
aensUed: 

Tie  following  resolution  wu  offered  by 
Leglmnalre  Dan  Kelly,  of  Femnndlna.  a 
menber  of  tbe  Tbeodore  H.  Hemandea 
Post  M: 

"\  niertas  It  baa  oome  to  the  attention  of 


the 


fUnerlcan  Legion.  Department  of  Florida, 


In  c  invention  aaaembled  at  Miami.  Fla..  tbla 
17tq  day  of  April,  that  H.  R.  No.  3.  commonly 
a«  the  Rogers  bill,  providing  for  cash 
t  of  terminal  leave  pay.  is  pending 
In  the  Oongrws  of  the  United  States,  and 
"^fTliMrMa  It  is  extremely  Important  to  the 
of  veterans  in  Florida  that  they 
receive  their  terminal  leave  pay  in  cash: 
The  efore  be  it 

"^molved.  That  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual 
tlon  of  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
marit  of  Florida,  go  on  record  as  strongly 
urgftg  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
tely  pass  H.  R.  Mo.  3  for  the  benefit 
only  of  the  veterans  of  Florida,  but  of 
•ntlre  United  States;  and  be  it  further 
iMoived.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
ba  I  mt  to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
deU  cation  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  a  copy 
be  ijurnlahed  the  local  press." 

Reid  llann.  department  adjutant  of  the 
Aaa^lcan  Lec;lon.  Department  at  Florida,  do 
mn  try  that  the  above  and  foragoteg  raao- 
lutl  m  was  dxUy  adopted  at  Miami.  Fla..  April 
1047.  at  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Con- 
Ten  ion  ot  the  American  Legion,  duly  aaaem- 
ble<  . 
Attest: 

Res  Mann. 
Drpartment  Adjutant. 


not 
the 


Taz-BUl  Veto 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NTW   TOBK 

Tk  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 


I'x. 


ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaie  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORi.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
fro;n  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Juiie  17.  1M7: 

A  rtornt  vrro 
Th»  reasoning  behind  the  President's  veto 
of  '  he  income-tax-reduction  bill  should  ap- 
pea    to  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
ptoOa. 
Ipa  prospeot  of  eontlnutng  high  taxaa  la 
of  eoxirse.  a  plaaaaat  one.    Tba  man  or 
«ho  Mkea  to  pay  taxes  haa  not  yet 
baah  born,  and  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Rej  ubltcan  premise  of  tax  reduction  appe.xled 
to  I  n  instinct  that  is  deeply  rootatf  tn  human 
Mtira, 
l^varthelrst,  the  better  arguments  are  on 

PvaaMlaAi'a  il4a. 
IN  ara  In  lb*  wMM  of  an  era  of  aacap* 
tloi  \l  pr«wp»rtty,  and  It  Is  In  such  a  period 
ibai  debt  tuuat  be  reduced  U  li  u  tvar  to 


be  done.     Tba  Senate  was  aiming  al 
duction  tn  the  national  debt  of  ea. 
in   the   1948  fiscal   year.    That, 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  debt, 
rate,  and  on  the  highly  lmproh.Able 
tlon  that  an  equivalent  reduction 
made  annually,  it  still  would  take  1( 
to  pay  oft  the  debt. 

This  Is  enough  to  demonstrate  tiW  I 
ability  of  reducing  the  debt  as  m''  h 
slble  In  the  years  when  we  are  abi  -  toj 
It.     Evtry  man  who  has  wrestled 
own  budget  problems  knows  that 
be  paid  when  the  money  to  pay  theaal 
able.    For  if  they  are  not  paid 
never  will  be  paid. 

Anotiier    effective    argument 
reduction  at  this  time  Ilea  in  tba 
ties  of  the  international  situation. 
Truman  said,  we  are  still  in  the 
transition  period,  and  we  continue  t^'l 
fronted   with  relief  and   rehabUlt 
mands.     The  exact  cost  of  these  la 
but  It  certainly  will  be  heavy. 

In  the  face  of  these  conslderat 
seems  to  the  Star  that  It  would 
folly  to  reduce  Government  Income 
time.  The  President  is  to  be  cot 
for  his  veto  of  the  tax  bill.  It  ma] 
politically  harmful  to  him.  but  in 
run  it  will  beat  serve  the  Interesta 
cotmtry. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  KEMJ 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  ELSAE! 

or  inw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT 

Wednesday.  June  IS.  1947 

Mr.  ELSAESSER.  Mr.  Spei 
new  proposals  for  the  constructl* 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
will  not  remove  any  of  the  obj 
which  I  believe  are  self-evident. 

Self -liquidation,  by  payment 
cannot  make  the  water  navici 
more  than  6  or  7  months  of  tl 
Neither  will  it  provide  the  dockli 
Hies  sufficient  to  serve  the  larger 
going  vessels.    Thirteen  major 
the  Great  Lakes  would  be  byj 
this    shipping    and    huge    inv< 
wotild    become    worthless    or 
worthless. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  which  is  a 
grain  center,  would  be  compelled  i 
pand  its  facilities  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,000  in  order  to  continue 
ing.  storing,  and  processing  gr.nn 
same  is  true  of  every  other  city  in] 
grain  is  one  of  the  major  indust 

The  toll  charges,  proposed  by  < 
denberg  resolution,  will  never 
the  cost  of  constructing  such  a 
Self-liquidation  is  a  loose  term 
confuse  the  opposition  to  this 
The  power  development,  which  hi 
favor  among  many  of  the  f rienda 
proposal,  will  be  costly  and  the 
of  producing  power  would  be 
and  much  greater  than  the  co  '  of| 
developed  by  modern  and  eCDc;cnt 
plants. 

The  fact  that  thla  proro.spd 
would  be  of  great  Importance  in 
defense  is  not  justlfled  when  sul 
to  careful  scrutli^.    Ctrtalnly 
way  would  tM  uatlaaa  unlaia  Cnni 
our  country  wtrt  alUaa  tn  »  wm 
percent  of  tha  itawmy  la  and 
Canadian    domlnattd.    I(    tht 


engaged  in  a  war  and 

led  a  neutral  nation,  it 

:h  of  Canada's  neutrality 

intry.  a  nation  at  war.  by 

seaway  that  is  jointly 

Its  of  this  seaway  project 
the  fact  that  shipbuild- 
it  factor  In  a  national- 
Ships  would  be  bUilt 
instead    of    being    buUt 
itic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
are  promised  new  indus- 
the   proponents   over- 
»r   season   in    the   Great 
irge  vessels  require  open 
Igation.    For  at   least  5 
year  these  ships  would 
le  drydcyrks  and  would 
Itargets  in  warfare. 

to  the  investment  of 

lars  for  this  seaway  are 

\,  wnich  the  self-liquida- 

inot  change.    At  Its  very 

be  a  part-time  seaway. 

:tcd   during  this  period 

imed  by  the  year-round 

maintenance  costs.    In 

^ould  never  liquidate  M* 

Icause  havoc  among  exist- 

tarranging  and  resettling 

It  is  not  a  defense  ne- 

I  power  that  would  be  gen- 

by  the  operating  agency 

iced  at  a  terrific  expense 

keeping  is  to  be  employed. 


Keep  the  Peace? 


KON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

lRLES  b.  deane 

■OBTH  caaouMA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
lay.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 

my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 

[Include  an  editorial.  Can 

*eace?  which  appeared  In 

Exchange.  Laurinburg. 

15.  1947: 

KEZF  TRX  PKACtT 

It  deal  of  apprehension  and 
and  hearts  of  the  Amerl- 
Now  that  we  have  won  a 
rar.   and  stand   to   lose  tha 

frustrated  and  scared  be- 
fangeness  of  the  new  world 
(are   not   accustomed.     They 

the  good  old  days,  the  yes- 
^Is  country  could  safely  mind 

and  not  worry  too  much 
there.     At  heart  most  of  us 

and   would   prefer   to   live 

3m  the  swirling  currents  of 

have  taught  us  a  lesson. 
tells  us  that  we  cant  live 
or  be  inditlerent  to  what  la 
»r  parts  of  tha  world.  And 
nvM  powerful,  the  richest, 
of  all  the  major  powers 
rule  of  world  laatfarahlp  la 

irs  muff  the  ballt  Can  wa 
ihip  ■i!(r.rtently  giMd  and 

to  fnrnuilnte  a  policy  of 
ier«  aie  many  who  feel  that 
laRtd  rightly  there  need  not 

•ut  It  U  M  eaay  to  maka 
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a  mistake,  eo  easy  to  mlaa  the  bus,  to  mtiff 
the  ball.  The  United  SUtea  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  standing  In  the  need  of  oom- 
petent  leadership  today  as  never  before. 

Will  a  strong  military  power  save  us?  The 
President's  Commission  recommends  It.  Our 
military  leaders  say  it  is  Indispensable.  Yet, 
many  distrust  it.  We  know  that  our  weak- 
ness as  a  military  power  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  World  War  n.  If  weakness 
failed  us  once,  can  military  strength  save 
tis  next  time?  Bflaybe  ao,  but  deep  in  our 
hearts  we  know  there  la  a  spiritual  reserve 
that  Is  stronger  than  armaments,  greater 
than  statesmen,  and  more  to  be  trusted  than 
powers  and  mtmlclpallties. 

In  the  present  unhappy  period  we  seem  to 
be  groping  for  Just  the  right  formula  of  pow- 
er and  spirit  to  make  a  go  of  It.  Not  bj 
the  sword,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord! 


A  Message  From  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or  MICHICAM 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSXrrrATIVBa 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKD,  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  which  I  gave  over  WJR,  the 
Goodwill  Station.  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  31.  1947: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  WJR,  the  Good  Will  Station.  It  Is  my 
prtvUege  to  address  the  citizens  of  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  at  this  period  known  as 
Tour  Congress  program. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  to  you  that,  not- 
withstanding certain  comments  and  articles 
that  you  have  heard  or  read,  the  Eightieth 
Congress  now  in  session  is  ahead  of  previous 
Congresses  In  Its  legislattve  program.  It  Is 
true  that  at  tba  beginning  of  this  session 
there  waa  some  criticism  at  the  slowness  with 
which  the  Congress  seemed  to  be  function- 
ing. However,  many  of  our  citlaens  did  not 
know  that,  under  the  new  Reorganlaatlon 
Act  passed  last  year,  the  first  thing  that  Con- 
greaa  had  to  do  before  It  could  start  Its  legis- 
lative business  waa  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Reorganization  Act.  That  was 
the  immediate  major  problem  confronting 
Congress  when  It  convened  on  January  8  last, 
and  was  accordingly  done. 

I  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  upon  which  I  served  for 
many  years.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  the  MUitary 
Affairs  Committee  were  merged  into  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  consisting  of  83 
members.  It  Is  my  privUege  to  be  a  member 
of  this  committee  and  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Bubcommlttee  on  Pay  and  Administration. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  now  one 
ot  the  most  important  committees  In  Con- 
grass,  as  It  deals  not  only  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  but  with  the  Air  Corps,  with  the 
CoMt  OtUtfd.  with  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
With  all  other  agencies  of  our  armed  forcea. 

I^t  me  Just  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 
what  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  dona 
thus  far  In  the  eightieth  sesslcm  of  Congress. 
Among  the  more  Important  bills  la  the  Army- 
Mavy  nuraes  bill,  which  was  reported  by  our 
eommlttee  and  passed  by  Oongrsas  which, 
for  the  tnx  Ume.  fives  nuraaa  a  pannanant 
status  as  eommtssionsd  omoars  In  tha  Rsgular 
Army  and  Navy  with  substanUally  tha  same 
provtalons  for  promotions,  pay,  and  ratlr«> 
mant  as  other  oOlctrs.  In  addition,  thla  aot 
aaubiiahad  an  Army-Navy  Kuraa  lasini 
Oorpa  witb  parmaaaal  atatua. 


We  also  have  reported  a  bill  to  tha  Botisa 
to  establish  a  Medical  Serrlce  Corps  of  ths 
Army  and  Navy  with  almost  Identical  provl- 
slons  for  each.  When  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 
as  I  am  sure  It  will.  It  will  group  Into  one 
corps  for  each  branch  of  service  those  cate- 
gories of  persons  whose  work  or  profession 
Is  allied  with  medicine. 

Our  committee  also  reported  a  blU  which 
provided  830.000.000  for  the  construction  of 
two  experimental  submarines.  This  was  done 
In  order  tiiat  our  Nation  might  keep  abreast 
of  the  developments  in  submarine  construc- 
tion, particularly  that  learned  from  examin- 
ing captured  German  submarines. 

The  Armed  Servlees  Committee  Is  now  in 
process  of  reviewing  the  Army-Navy  forms  of 
military  justice  In  order  to  eliminate  existing 
Inequities  and  to  bring  the  system  of  military 
Justice  into  line  with  our  present-day  concept 
of  Justice. 

It  will  also  be  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
nUttee  that  conducts  the  hearings  and  passes 
on  the  legislation  pertaining  to  xmlversal 
military  training.  While  hearings  have  not 
yet  been  started,  you  may  be  assured  that 
when  this  matter  Is  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  wUl  be  considered  with  the  view  of 
determining  what  Is  for  the  best  InteresU  of 
our  Nation. 

You  may  recall  that  last  year  the  House 
passed  the  terminal-leave  bill  which  provided 
for  cash  payments  of  terminal  leave  to  our 
veterans.  The  Senate  amende(^our  bill  pro- 
viding that  paymenc  should  be  made  In  6- 
year  nonnegotlable  bonds.  We  have  bills  be- 
fore our  committee  now  pcovlding  for  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  so  that  these 
payments  can  be  made  to  our  veterans  in 
cash. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
this  biU  Is  referred,  I  wish  to  state  that  In 
the  immediate  near  future  my  committee  will 
conduct  hearings  on  this  bill.  It  is  my  Judg- 
ment, when  our  bill  is  reported  favoraMy, 
that  the  Congress  wUl  approve  it  so  that 
those  veterans  now  holding  terminal -leave 
bonds  may  convert  them  into  cash,  shotild 
they  so  desire,  although  I  would  state  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  present  time. 

Our  committee  has  already  reported  to  the 
House  favorably  43  bills,  and  many  others 
are  yet  to  be  reported. 

The  Congress  is  concerned  over  the  atti- 
tude which  Russia  has  maintained  toward 
this  country  and  toward  the  United  Nations 
organissation.  At  no  time  has  Russia  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  cooperation.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate what  I  mean. 

Our  State  Department  has  repeatedly  made 
demands  upon  Russia  for  a  settlement  of  her 
$11,000,000,000  lend-lease  accotint.  These 
notices  have  been  ignored  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, although  other  nations  to  whom  lend- 
lease  was  extended  have  been  cooperative 
with  the  United  States  in  arranging  settle- 
ments therefor.  Seventy  percent  of  this 
country's  $61,000,000,000  lend-lease  opera- 
tions has  been  settled. 

In  view  of  the  aid  which  has  been  given 
to  Russia  by  the  United  States.  It  Is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  the  philosophy  xmder- 
lylng  Stalin's  treatment  of  our  country  In  bis 
neglect  to  either  adjust  or  settle  her  lend- 
lease  obligations,  and  his  refusal  to  return  to 
the  United  States  more  than  100  ahlps  which 
were  turned  over  to  Russia  during  the  preced- 
ing admlixlttratlon. 

Pew  of  us  seriously  believe  that  Russia 
wants,  or  could  fight,  another  war;  but  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  postwar  world.  It  Is  impcs- 
slbls  for  us  to  undersell  Russia's  position, 
her  rasouroes.  her  manpower,  and  above  all! 
bar  dftarminatlon  to  take  a  leading  position 
la  world  affairs. 

It  is  abaurd  to  faal  that  wa  can  bargain 
on  aqual  tamaa  with  Russia  ualasa  wa  oan 
match  her,  raaourees  for  raaoturoaa,  datar- 
mlnatton  for  dttsrn\lAailoD,  maohlna  (or 
machine,  trained  man  tor  tralnsd 


One  of  tha  major  questions  confronting 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to- 
day Is  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  European 
countries  that  are  asking  for  financial  and 
economic  support.  In  order  to  safeguard 
those  cotmtries  and  to  prevent  the  sweep 
of  conununism  and  radicalism  which  Is 
gradually  destroying  them. 

World  War  n,  which  was  the  greatest  of 
all  wars,  has  brought  in  its  wake  the  great- 
est political,  social,  and  economic  upheaval 
of  recorded  history. 

Tlie  great  Britlah  Empire  which  for  many 
years  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set  on  her 
Dominions  Is  gradually  disintegrating,  and 
already  Great  Britain  has  announced  that 
she  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  her 
commitments  to  some  of  her  possessions  and 
to  other  Etiropean  countries  needing  aid. 

Korea,  which  Is  controlled  temporarily  as  • 
war  measure  by  the  United  States  and  Rtis- 
sla,  Is  slowly  being  flooded  with  commimlstle 
principles.  France  Is  thoroughly  depleted 
financially.  The  smaller  countries  of  western 
Europe  are  exhausted  and  practically  pros- 
trated. If  Germany  la  to  be  maintained  as 
a  Republic,  It  is  apparent  that  much  money 
must  be  furnished  her  by  nations  Interested 
In  restoring  to  Germany  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President.  In  addressing  a  Joint  sea- 
slon  of  Congress  recently,  spoke  of  the  urgent 
need  of  Greece  in  securing  money  and  equip- 
ment to  maintain  the  responsibility  of  her 
government. 

Turkey,  from  the  reports  of  American  ex- 
perts abrosd,  Is  in  dire  need  of  financial 
assistance  In  order  to  preserve  her  Integrity 
as  a  nation.  Other  cotmtries,  devastated 
by  war,  are  asking  tm  relief. 

This  Is  not  a  very  hopeful  picture  of  foreign 
countries  and  their  economic  conditions.  We 
all  know  that  the  United  States  has  a  debt 
today  In  excess  of  $250,000,000,000.  Tax  ex- 
perts state  that  the  average  citizen  Is  pay- 
ing In  taxes— National,  State,  and  local— M 
percent  of  his  Income. 

Congress  Is  doing  Its  best  to  ctntall  ex- 
penses to  the  limit.  How  much  further  we 
may  be  able  to  go  In  fumlahlng  relief  to 
other  countries  overseas,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  qxxr  own  economic  solidarity 
Is  a  serious  problem. 

It  Is  well  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  at  large  have  begun  to  realize  the 
menace  of  the  growth  of  communism  In  the 
United  States.  I  remember  the  time  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  when  those  who  were 
antagonistic  to  commtmism  were  called  "Red 
baiters,"  and  the  Communists  and  those  who 
sympathized  with  them  attacked  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Dies  committee,  later  known 
as  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
predicating  their  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Of  course,  when  our  forefathers  wrote  the 
Constitution  and  guaranteed  freedom  of 
q)eech,  they  did  not  mean  that  an  indi- 
vidual imder  the  Constitution  could  call 
any  other  Individual  vile  or  indecent  names; 
neither  did  they  mean  that  any  group  seek- 
ing refuge  under  the  Constitution  could  at- 
tack insidiously  and  destructively  our  Gov- 
ernment structure.  This  Is  not  freedom  of 
speech. 

Official  Washington,  during  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  hearing  the  voices  of  ths 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people 
in  their  protests  against  communistic  ac- 
tivities, since  which  time  it  la  highly  no- 
ticeable in  eongresslonal  circles  that  It  is 
much  easier  than  formerly  to  remove 
avowad  Oommunlau  from  tha  puUle  pay  roll. 

Ths  Supreme  Court  recently  stated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment haa  tha  right  to  ramova  OOBuntuUats 
from  hla  dapartmant. 

Than,  President  Truman  racantly  lasusd  a 
fltatamant  to  tba  affect  that  Oofaramant 
•fSBOlas  and  buraaua  ahould  raoMva  thoaa 
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Tie  majority  of  them  made  the  decision.      falls  under  the  domination  of  communistic      chlnery.  when  food  is  betne  raised  in  nMt 
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Thla  la  a  whole- 


It. 


FBI  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
In  this  matter.  The  FBI  knows  no  poll- 
tics-  -Is  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat — 
and  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Sdgar  Hoover 
has  >rought  to  public  attention  the  menace 
of  ei  icroachlng  communism  in  this  country. 
Ttils  Congress  Is  going  to  do  everything 
to  remove  from  the  Federal  Oovern- 
any  known  Communist  who.  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  Is  eiuleavorlng  to  de- 
stroy  American  Institutions. 

Ai  y  person  has  the  right  to  criticise  his 
OoviTnment  but  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
dtlara  of  his  Government .  be  is  duty  bound 
to  sjpport  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  which  he  has  given  direct  alleglanc* 
by  osth  If  he  is  naturalised,  or  Indirect  al- 
lagU  no*  If  be  la  bcnn  in  this  country. 

Cc  mmunism  is  antagonistic  to  the  Ameri- 
can ray  of  life:  It  Is  antagonistic  to  American 
Inauitutlans.  to  our  rellglcm.  and  to  our  school 
The  quicker   that  menace  la   re- 
from  America,  the  better  for  all  of  us. 
conclusion,   let  me  state  that  In  tha 
allotted  to  me.  I  have  been  able  to  dls- 
only  a  few  of  the  problems  pending  in 
and  affecting  the  American  people, 
thing  Is  definite,  however,  and  that  Is 
^ople  of  the  United  Stater  do  not  want 
pijtentlal  World  War  m.    They  are,  there- 
greatl"  interested  In  the  United  Nations 
on  and  In  the  endeavor  of  that  or- 
ion  to  remove  the  causes  of  war   in- 
aa  possible. 
Ohe  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  war  Is  to 
be    idequately   prepared   in   time   of   peace. 
For  that  reason.  It  has  been  stated  by  Con- 
that  the  postwar  Army  will  consist  of 
oximately   l.OOO.OOO  men.  the  Navy  ap- 
435.000   men.   and    the   Marine 
,000  men. 
want  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces 
at  the  highest  degree  of  aAdancy 
that  thla  country  may  be  adaquate- 
p^otected  at  all  times.    If  we  are  a  strong 
we  will  be  better  able  to  be  of  assist- 
in  the  counsel  of  the  United  Natlona 
tlon.    For  that  reason  it  Is  not  in- 
t  that  we  maintain  efficient  armed 
forcha  and  yet.  at  the  same  time,  express  our 
appi  oval  of  the  United  Nations  organization. 
The  two  work  hand  in  hand  rather  than  be- 
ing apposed  to  each  other. 

Li  t  me  also  state  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 

§rei  I  now  in  session  realizes  the  economic 

eon<  iitlons  of  our  own  country;  are  definite 

in  t  leir  deaire  to  reduce  the  budget,  to  make 

autx  tantial  payments  on  the  national  debt: 

I  educe,   insofar  as  poealble.  our  Income 

to  eliminate  needless  agencies  and  bu- 

and  to  remove  from  the  public  pay 

roll  Ithousands  of  employees  not  necessary  In 

'J  the  rarlous  bureaus  and  -^encies  of  the  Gov- 

arm  lent. 

I  tppreclate  the  courtesy  of  this  station  In 
flviig  me  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
you  a  few  of  the  many  Important  problems 
con:  renting  the  Congresa  and  the  American 
peof  le.    I  thank  you. 
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AnkasMdor  Emmet  O'Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLtNA 

iH  THl  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

»tr.    RICHARDS.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
President  did  honor  to  both  the  United 


States  and  the  Philippine  RepubUej 
he  named  as  Ambassador  to  the 
pines  that  outstanding  Amerlci 
Honorable  Emmet  O'Neal,  of  Kei 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  t): 
Senate  would  confirm  his  appoli 
because  there  Is  nothing   that 
brought  against  him. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served 
House  of  Representatives  with 
O'Neal  fully  appreciate  his  great 
his  loyal  Americanism,  and  his  uni 
Ing  support  of  democratic  Institi 
In  all  my  exjjerlence  I  have  never 
a  man  who  tried  harder  to  put 
in  the  other  fellow's  shoes  and  to 
stand  his  problems.    He  is  full  of 
ness  for  all  mankind.    There  is 
of  the  bigot  about  him.    To  know 
to  respect  him. 

Such  a  man  will  certainly  mi 
ideal  Ambassador  to  the  great 
public  in  the  Pacific.  The  peopto 
Philippines  will  always  find  his 
ceptlve  to  their  problems  and  in 
able  champion  of  their  legitimate 
tlons. 


Banker  Hill  Address 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARl 
•         or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOi 

or  MASSACHUsriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TAT 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  widi| 
elude  the  Bunker  Hill  address 
yesterday  by  the  Honorable  Jt 
Casey,  former  Member  of  the 
States  House   of   Representatives] 
Massachusetts,   who  served   his 
and  State  well  for  8  years.    As  ah  . 
address  presents  a  thoughtful  and] 
message. 

The  address  follows: 

It    la    altogether    fitting — and. 
think  necessary— that  here  in   the 
of  Bunker  Hill  we  commemorate  that  ( 
battle  that   meant  so  much   to   tlM^ 
history   of   the   United   States.     WhI 
noble  shaft   that   rises   as   a  motu 
Bunker  Hill  Is  a  consUnt  and  visit 
memoratlon  of  that  battle.  It  Is  uur 
ing    duty    to    actively    celebra.e 
We  are,  of  cotirse.  not  the  first  nor 
be  the  last  to  do  It  gladly      From  a 
point   of   numbers   Involved,   the 
Bunker  Hill  does  not  belong  in  the 
of  Important  war  engagements.     Tt 
only  some  1.500  Americans  opposing 
of  approximately  3.000  British  troo|    ' 
Is  It  that  makaa  It  so  important? 
to  And  the  answer  I  think   that 
go  back  In  our  minds  to  the  days 
ceded  It. 

On  April  19.  1T76.  there  had 
mlshes  at  Concord  and  Lexing*cTi 
the  American  Colonials  and  Bri  .sh 
lars.  The  Battle  of  Concord  and 
ton  has  been  described  as  "the  si 
round  the  world."  meaning  that  it  gai 
throughout  the  world  to  the  force*;  tl 
fighting  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

After  the  Battle  of  Concord  and 
there  was  a  Itill   In   hostilities, 
mander    of    the    British    troops    FentI 
messages  to  England  asking  for  ni  >re{ 
and  auppUee.     Before  Bunker  Hill 
troops  had  arrived. 

On  June  15.  1776.  at  Philadelphia, 
Washington  took  conunand  of  the 


lay  after,  June  16.  172  years 
id  of  some  1.500  Americans, 
|«ngineers.   marched   up  the 
to   build   redoubts   and 
themaelvea.    The  British 
ig  against  the  hill  bwcause 
;lc  Importance, 
the  British  troops,  march- 
parade  up  the  steepest  part 
routed  by  the  calm  and 
the    American    defenders. 
I  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
imand  and  with  the  cool- 
lese  amateurs  waited  until 
whites  of  their  opponents' 
ized  forth  with  such  devas- 
tetry  that  the  BritUh  fell 
itlon.     Their  forces  were 
[time  and  they  marched  up 
Ime  closed-rank  faahlon  and 
^ey  were  met  with  the  same 
once  more  they   fell  back. 
Ihey  were  successful  because 
[American  forces  were  out  of 
the   first   battle   of   the 
against  the  British  Army, 
ttle  It  was  a  widely  preva- 
un trained  Americans  would 
I  against  the  fresh  and  well- 
of    Great    Britain.     Had 
lot  defended  the  hill  In  such 
Courageous  manner,  it  would 
lany  minds  In  the  Colonies 
{alnst  the  great   power  of 
foolhardy.    Their  firm  and 
gave  heart  to  Washington, 
Commander  In  Chief:  gave 
ie  colonists  and  proved  that 
an  even  chance  of  succe« 
IlK.ilnst  the  mother  country. 
ker   Hill   there  might  never 
(united    States   of    America. 
ie  importance  of  this  event 
|te     I  might  go  on  and  con- 
the  courage  and  bravery  of 
inker  Hill,  but  having  said 
I  prefer  to  leave  It  without 

^urage  belong  to  no  partlcu- 

has  a  monopoly  of  these 

the     British     Regulars 

ree  of  bravery  and  courage 

for  a  second  and   third 

>f  devastating  fire  to  finally 

the  hUl. 

the  Russians  at  Stalingrad 

defense  of  their  home  land 

rpassed 

all  the  races  in  the  world 

Id  War  n  has  been  proved 

le  doubt.     It  Is  not,  there- 

lyslcal  courage  and  bravery 

rom  the  Battle  of  Bunker 

ling  above  and  beyond  that. 

low  free  men  met  the  Issues 

inker  Hill  and  determined 

moral  plane. 

about  the  heroes  of  these 

apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of 

.  as  being  Immortals.    We  as- 

rere  infallible  and  that  there 

lestion  in  their  minds  about 

they  would  pursue.     Such 

These  heroes  whom  we 

were  human  beings.    They 

It  the  future  held  In  store 

rere  filled  with  doubts  and 

1  a  suong  division  of  opinion 

not  they  should  resist  the 

There  were  ties  of  common 

I  a  common  tongue.     Under- 

was    a    large    minority    of 

Itlon  was  debated  pro  and 

the  Thirteen  Colonies.    The 

to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 

sacrifice  life,  property,  and 

|d  dear.  In  order  to  achieve 

|om.     They  were  motivated 

moral  values  and  an  appre- 

is  a  creature  of  Ood,  made 

likeness,  and  that  he  Is  en- 

le  himself,  from  his  Creator, 

determine  right  and  wrong. 


The  majority  of  them  made  the  decision, 
but  It  was  not  their  t>ellef  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  majority  that  convinced  them  they  were 
right.  They  did  not  believe  In  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  they  did  not  believe  In 
the  divine  right  of  the  majority  either.  They 
looked  beyond  themselves  to  find  the  answer 
to  their  problem,  and  their  answer  came 
straight  from  God. 

The  greatest  lesson  that  comes  down  to  us 
from  these  early  patriots  Is  not  to  be  found 
In  the  exhibition  of  physical  courage.  It  Is 
rather  to  be  found  in  the  high  Inspiration 
tbat  motivated  them.  In  the  intelligent  man- 
aar  in  which  they  met  the  iraues  of  their  day, 
and  their  determination  to  fight  for  the  right 
as  they  saw  It.  We  have  great  need  for  those 
qualities  today. 

True,  we  are  not  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war.  but  we  have  grave  problems  to  solve 
and  great  dlfBcultles  to  surmount. 

In  1775  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were  merely 
"a  segment  of  the  British  Empire."  These 
small  colonies  have  grown  so  that  today  they 
have  become  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  strongest  and.  I  hope,  the  wisest  Nation 
on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth.  We  need 
divine  Inspiration.  We  need  to  be  motivat- 
ed by  a  sense  of  high  moral  values.  We  need 
intelligence  to  appraise  our  problems  which 
are  world-wide  In  scope.  We  need  resolute- 
ness to  determine  our  coxirse  of  action  and 
we  need  courage  and  bravery  to  pursue  that 
couTEe  of  action  when  once  It  has  been  de- 
termined. 

We  are  the  only  real  democracy  left.  In 
this  democracy,  the  people  rule,  the  people 
govern,  the  people  elect,  the  people  deter- 
mine the  Issues.  In  this  Goveriunent,  there- 
fore, more  than  tmder  any  other  form  of 
government.  It  la  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  people  be  well  Informed,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  make  the  momentous  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made.  If  we  are  frank  with 
ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  shown 
a  lamentable  ignorance  about  affairs  beyond 
our  ahores.  Most  of  us  thought  that  when 
we  won  the  war  the  people  of  other  lands, 
having  the  hand  of  oppresaion  removed  from 
them,  would  automatically  turn  to  Jeffer- 
sonlan  democracy.  We  know  now  that  stKh 
Is  not  the  case.  Democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise are  good  for  America,  but  may  not  be 
the  best  form  of  government  for  coim  tries 
that  have  been  devastated,  for  countries 
whose  economies  have  been  ruined,  whose 
people  are  impoverished  and  hungry,  and 
where  the  fires  of  even  hope  Itself,  are  al- 
most extinguished.  These  are  the  ills  that 
commtinism  thrives  upon. 

Communism  offers  them  a  plan,  some- 
thing to  do.  something  to  eat.  and  many  of 
ttem  In  their  bewilderment  and  hopeless- 
Wftm  have  grasped  at  this  plan  and  have  ac- 
cepted communism. 

Russia  does  not  march  great  military  forces 
Into  a  country  which  it  wishes  to  conquer. 
Where  want  and  suffering  prevails.  It  offers 
a  positive  plan,  a  plan  that  whispers  "the 
state  will  take  care  of  you;  the  state  will  give 
you  work;  the  state  will  give  you  food;  the 
state  will  give  you  shelter  and  it  will  dis- 
tribute the  wealth  even  amongst  you." 

The  state  Is  all.  It  Is  from  within  yotir- 
selves  that  good  must  come.  There  Is  no 
higher  law.  There  are  no  higher  mco-al 
values 

Eastern  Europe  has  succumbed  to  the 
blandishments  of  this  Ideology.  The  only 
opposition  came  from  the  church,  came  from 
religion,  but  the  chxirch's  plea  that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  church's  offer  of 
spiritual  help,  was  not  sufficient.  The  hun- 
ger was  there.  The  mess  of  pottage  was 
there.    Mankind's  birthright  was  sold. 

The  culmination  of  all  this  was  the  politi- 
cal coup  in  Hungary.  It  practically  com- 
pleted Russian  domination  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  shadow  of  the  Bear  now  falls 
menacingly  over  western  Europe.  The  Issue 
becomes  increasingly  clear.  Shall-  we  con- 
tinue to  stand  by  until  nation  after  nation 


falls  under  the  domination  of  eommunlstle 
Russia? 

There  are  extremists  on  both  sides.  Some 
who  answer  "Yes;"  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
our  own  problems  and  pay  no  attention  to 
what  goes  on  beyond  our  territorial  limits." 
There  are  some  who  ansfer  "No:  let  tis  begin 
a  shooting  war  now." 

In  the  middle,  I  hope,  are  the  sotmd  and 
dear-thlnklng  people  of  this  democracy  who 
wish  to  take  neither  of  these  courses.  The 
first  course  of  Isolationism  we  reject  as  hav- 
ing been  tried  twice  and  found  wanting.  It 
is  for  those  who  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  at  war  with  Rxissia 
now  argue  that  we  have  the  atomic  bomb. 
within  5  or  10  years  Russia  may  have  It.  but 
whUe  we  have  the  advantage  we  ought  to 
start  shooting.  We  reject  this  violent  doc- 
trine because  Instinctively  we  abhor  war  and 
Tlolenoe  with  aU  its  attendant  suffering  and 
anguish.  Force  Ls  to  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  We  cannot  make  a  people  change 
their  ideas  or  change  their  atheiam  by  drop- 
ping bombs  upon  them. 

The  cotirse  that  we  must  foUow  seems  to 
me  to  be  pretty  plainly  marked.  We  mxist 
first  of  all  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
already  engaged  in  an  economic  war.  Pres- 
ident Truman  and  the  Congress  recogtiiaed 
this  fact,  as  evidenced  by  our  loans  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

Eastern  Europe,  already  lost,  is  beyond  our 
power  to  aid.  We  can.  however,  help  in 
western  Etirope.  The  people  of  most  of 
those  countries  hate  communism.  Coun- 
tries such  as  Sweden.  Norway.  £)enmark. 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  France.  Italy,  are  all 
opposed  to  commtmism.  They  have  fairly 
stable  governments.  They  are  our  allies. 
We  can  and  must  help  their  economies. 

Their  first  need  is  for  economic  freedom. 
When  economic  freedom  has  been  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  individual  freedom. 
These  countries  must  be  productive  to  be 
free.  They  need  the  tools  of  Industry.  They 
need  dollars  to  buy  machinery  to  get  back 
into  production.  We  should  loan  dollars  to 
them  to  the  utmost  of  oux  capacity.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  done  with  a  profligate 
hand.  We  must  bear  In  mind  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  basis  for  future  loans  or 
grants  rests  upon  a  sound  economy  at  home. 
If  we  have  not  a  soimd  economy  at  home.  If 
management  and  labor  can't  settle  down  to 
a  long  period  of  constant  production,  otir 
ability  to  aid  will  be  seriously  hampered. 
Management  and  labor  and  the  citizens  of 
our  coimtry  can  find  Inspiration  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  whose 
memory  we  celebrate  here  tonight.  They 
met  the  Issues  of  their  day  not  only  with 
courage  but  also  with  Intelligence.  They 
were  motivated  by  a  high  sense  of  moral 
values.  These  qualities  are  needed  by  our 
cltlaenry  of  today  Just  as  they  were  in  1776. 
If  we  turn  our  back  upon  stifferlng  mankind, 
we  virtually  push  them  down  the  road  to 
conununlsm. 

Already  our  leaders  are  acting  with  wis- 
dom and  foresight.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall Is  talking  about  a  plan  to  Integrate 
European  economy,  a  plan  to  make  all  of 
Europe  a  common  economic  entity.  Thla  Is 
a  splendid  start  In  the  right  direction.  The 
trade  barriers  that  separate  all  of  the  various 
European  countries  are  unsound.  Europe 
should  be  an  economic  imlt  unhampered  by 
any  tariff  barriers.  There  is  more  sense  to 
their  barriers  than  there  would  be  If  the 
United  States  had  tariff  restrictions  and  trade 
barriers  between  States.  Such  barriers  would 
prevent  free  movement  of  goods.  It  does 
the  same  thing  In  Europe.  We  should  all 
give  support  to  General  Marshall's  Idea  of 
treating  the  whole  of  Europe  as  one  eco- 
nomic imlt. 

We  must  help  Europe  help  Itself.  When 
this  Is  done,  we  must  help  them  tmlld  up 
their  productive  facilities.  This  Is  the  best 
method  for  combating  communism.  When 
coal  Is  being  mined  in  Etirope  with  our  ma- 


chinery, when  food  Is  being  raised  In  great 

quantities  with  our  machinery,  when  ma- 
chines begin  to  whir  again  In  the  factorlaa 
of  Europe,  It  will  bring  the  spark  of  hfe  to 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  It  will  arouse  ambi- 
tion. It  will  create  within  them  an  urge  for 
self-expression.  It  wUl  create  an  economle 
condition  that  will  enable  them  to  make  a 
free  choice.  If  they  have  a  free  choice,  they 
will  never  choose  communism.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  the  cheapest  money  we 
have  ever  spent.  Such  a  course  may  well  lead 
the  world  into  Its  greatest  era  of  prosperity. 
The  men  whom  we  honor  here  tonight  have 
given  xis  an  example  that  we  would  do  well 
to  follow.  If  we  let  them,  they  can  continue 
to  be  a  living  Influence  In  the  endless  strug- 
gle of  mankind  for  freedom.  Let  us  make 
the  fight  without  bitterness  but  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  we  possess  for  a  better,  saner, 
and  a  more  peaceftil  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  MssaasacA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  statement 
entitled  "In  Oi^>osition  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1947, '  made  by  Vernon 
P.  Spencer,  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  afternoon. 

I  have  submitted  the  statement  to  the 
Public  Printer,  and  he  estimates  that  the 
cost  of  printing  it  will  be  $230.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honorable  chalrmim  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  Vernon  P.  Spencer,  of  In- 
gle wood.  Calif.  I  have  been  associated  with 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  for  the  past 
17  years  and  am  presently  serving  both  as 
director  and  cotmsel  for  federally  and  State 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations.  As 
such  director  and  covmsel,  I  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  home-construction 
Industry  in  southern  California,  and  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  plans  and 
techniques  whereby  upward  of  t5.0C0.000  of 
low-cost  housing  faculties  have  been  con- 
structed by  private  indtistry  in  Los  Ane^eles 
County,  Calif.,  our  association  having  made 
loans  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
The  techniques  developed  by  otir  association 
have  now  become  standard  practice  in  Ixis 
Angeles  County  and  have  done  much  to  en- 
courage the  fulfillment  of  housing  needs  In 
that  area  at  costs  within  the  means  of  the 
low-Income  groups. 

I  appear  before  this  committee  today  by 
express  authorization  of  the  California  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League. 

Before  presenting  the  resolution  of  the 
California  Savings  and  Loan  League.  I  de- 
sire to  make  the  following  observation :  That 
the  California  Savings  and  Loan  League  re- 
grets that  its  opposition  to  reorganisation 
plan  No.  S  of  1947  must  be  directed  to  the 
plan  In  its  entirety  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  no  power  to  amend  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  Executive,  as 
expressed  in  the  plan,  that  power  t>eing  de- 
nied to  the  Congress  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1945.  Therefore,  In 
Tlew  of  what  appears  to  the  California  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  to  be  serious  deficien- 
cies in  certain  aspects  of  the  plan,  the 
league  (m  June  10  adopted  tbe  following 
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resolution  at  Its  recent  convention  at  Santa 
Bai  bara.  Calif. : 

"fXThereas  the  Committee  on  Expendltiirea 
I  Kaecutlve  Departments  of  the  House  of 
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R«f|  ir«6«itatlves  and  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  before  them 
the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3: 
an( 

"  K'hereas  said  reorganisation  plan  abol- 
ish a  the  statutory  flre-man  Board  of  the 
Pk  tffttl  home-loan  bank  and  substitutes 
ths  rsfor  a  three-man  board,  the  Chairman 
of  vhlcb  Is  g;ven  arbitrary  power  over  the 
Fsqeral  Home  Loan  Bank  Sv'stem  and  of  any 
cy  under  the  Board,  including  the  Fed- 
savings  and  loan  associations;  and 
"kVhereas  the  functioning  of  the  FHLB  sys- 
tH ,  (hroxigh  one-man  administration  under 
Bn  etttlTS  Order  No.  M70  has  prov«n  unaatu- 
fac  cry  and  dictatorial;  and 

"Wh&tmM  said  r«oct*nlaation  plan  makes 
pre  rlilaiis  which  appear  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pre  IS  directives  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
194  (:  and 

"  MTbarcas  the  ambiguities  in  the  plan  in- 
die ^t«  that  Its  scope  must  be  determined  by 
lltt  »Uon:  and 

"  intereas  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Lm  ^«  believes  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bai  Jl  Bystaru  can  only  be  effectively  managed 
In  1  ha  public  interest  If  Its  policies  are  estab- 
by  a  representative  board  reflecting  the 
problems  throughout  the  Nation,  such 
as  ihe  flve-man  Board  provided  by  the  Fed- 
•ra   Heme  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

**  Wfh— SBs  the  plan  perpetuates  the  emer- 
■H  ey  wwrtlme  control  and  direction  by  the 
mm  kmal  Bousing  Administrator  of  the  thrift 
an(  home-financing  business:  Now.  therefore, 
b«  t 

*  Bcsoleed.  That  the  California  Savings  and 
Lm  n  League  in  convention  assembled  does 
haiibf  make  known  its  opposition  to  the 
upi  roval  of  said  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  3: 
an<   be  It  further 

"  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sen(  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Un  ted  States  Senators  from  the  States  of 
Cal  fomla  and  Arizona  and  to  each  member 
of  be  committee  of  the  Oongrese  now  con- 
aldi  ring  said  reorganization  plan." 

wee  prtvUeged  to  sit  in  with  the  commit- 
ot  the  California  Savings  and  Loan  League 
having  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  \mder 
coc  slderatlon.  Therefore.  I  am  In  a  poal- 
tloi  k  to  state  that  the  resolution  finally 
•dc  pted  by  the  committee  was  not  the  re- 
•Ol  of  •  aMVlng  clique,  but  was  the  dcllber- 
ata  and  csnaldered  judgment  of  the  mem- 
ber 1  of  the  committee  after  a  a-day  study  of 
the  plan. 

C  ue  of  the  fatal  dcfecta.  It  appears  to  me. 
In  Jte  reorganisation  plan,  as  subaalUad  by 
the  ChM  Bzeeutlve.  is  that  the  plaa  falls 
to  (iistingulsh  between  two  entirely  different 
fui  ctioos  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  with 
ref(  rence  to  the  housing  problem. 
ipMt  this  in  fact  is  a  fatal  defect,  we  are 
will  be  made  clear  by  the  considera- 
te which  I  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
of  the  committee.  One  of  the  prin- 
tvarks  of  our  democracy  lies  In  the 
trafttloaal  ownership  of  homes  by  our  clti- 
The  policy  of  oxir  Oovemment  has  al- 
wa^  found  expression  In  legislation  foster- 
the  private,  ownership  of  homes  by  its 
That  has  been  the  American  con- 
dlatingulahed  from  the  concepts  ad- 
and  fostered  by  other  nations.  Th-re- 
our  strength  and  in  the  further  ezten- 
aioA  of  that  concept  the  future  of  our  Nation 
lecure.  Any  policy  which  tends  toward 
ling  of  the  dignity  attaching  to  the 
flowing  therefrom  threatens  the 
Sber  of  our  Nation  and  the  founda- 
vpon  which  our  Oovemment  rests. 
Ifciplementing  this  concept,  the  Congress 
far  back  as  li}3a  established  the  Home 
Ov  lers  Loan  Corporation  to  provide  a  means 
the  reltaUHMtag  of  mortgage-ridden  real- 
dec  tial  and  farm  properties,  the  private 
o«4*'*^P  o<  whleh  was  threatened  by  th* 
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economic  disasters  Incident  to  the 
of  those  days.     As  an  Integral  part 
legislation  and  for  the  purpose  of 
and  fostering  thrift  to  enable 
to  acquire  their  own  homes. 
gress  authorized  the  organizatu   . 
out  the  Nation  of  Savings  and  Lc><in 
tlons,  provided  that  they  be  Federi 
tered.  granted  them  benefits  in  local] 
ship  and  management  and  ezem| 
from  Federal  and  State  Income  taxat 

To  enable  such   federally   chart« 
Ings  and  loan  associations  to  carry 
their   primary    purpose    of   prov.dli 
quate  home  financing,  the  Cons^r    s 
est.-ibllshed    the    Federal    Home 
System  and   created   a   Federal    Hut 
Bank  Board  whose  primary  purpoift| 
bring  into  being  credit  reservoirs  u| 
such   locally  managed   Federal  sai 
loan    associations   could    rely    for 
achieve   the   objectives   which   Cc 
up.     This  System,   the  Federal 
Bank  System,  was  esublished  in  th«j 
ing  manner:  The  United  States  -a  la  i 
Into  la  districts.    A  Federal  home-lc 
was  established  in   each   such  dist 
pursuant  to  the  enabling  act  of 
gress  the  Federal   home-loan   bank 
district  was  granted  corporate  autc 
affairs  being  subject   to   managemi 
board  of  13  directors.  4  of  whom. 
Ing  the  public  interest,  were  desli 
the   Federal    Home   Loan    Bank 
supervising  agency  of  the  Federal  He 
Bank  System,  and  8  of  whom  wer«| 
by  the  stockholder  members  of  the  < 
bank.    As  In  otter  bodtes  corporate. 
agement  of  each  district   bank 
In  its  board  of  directors  which  had 
to  select  ofllcers.  employ  and  fix  the 
satlon   of   its   personnel,   and   oti 
conduct  the  affairs  of  such  bank 
territorial  limits  of  each  district    tn 
ance  with  the  needs  and  local  condiilc 
vailing  In  such  district.    The  Fedi 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  charged  witb 
to  supervise  the  management  of 
trlct  banka  and  was  authorised  to 
or  remove  the  ofllcers  thereof  for 
the  manner  provided  by  statute. 

The  System  admirably  served  tha 
the  Nation  and  realized  the  fci 
of  those  who  were  instrumental   ,n 
Ing  this  means  of  assisting  the     nc 
ment  of  thrift  and  home  owner   ht| 
System  flourished  tn  the  accomp. 
the  objectives  which  Congrees  had  s«i| 
grew  in  strength.    Throvigh  it  unt 
sands  of  American  citizens  were  ez 
achieve  the  dignity  and  stability 
pendence  which  Is  Inherent  In  prli 
ownership. 

In  1942.  with  the  advent  of  th« 
pursuant  to  the  alleged  authority 
of  the  First  War  Powers  Act.  the 
of  the  United  SUtes.  for  ths  avc 
pose  of  furthering  the  war  effort. 
nated  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bnik 
to  the  authority  of  the  Natlot. 
Administration,  and  by  Ixecu  .vs] 
No.  9070  directed,  amongst  other 
that  the  functions  of  the  Federal  He 
Bank  Board  be  performed  by  c 
thereof,  to  wit,  lu  Chairman.  Tuis 
however,  was  stated  to  be  a  tem( 
pedlent  which  would  terminate  u| 
ezplraUon  of  title  I  of  the  Plist  War) 
Act.  at  which  time  the  Independet 
Federal  Home  Loan  Benk  Board  and 
stltuent  agencies  was  to  be  reest.i    it 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  I 
Uon  of  title  I  of  the  First  War  Pol 
and  despite  the  admitted  absence 
exHiney  justifying  the  ftirther 
the  restoration  of  tbm  InMspendi 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  aa#^ 
stltuent  agendae.  the  Congress  is 
with  the  President's  proposal  to  at 
statutory  Independent  Federal  Hoi 
Bank  Board  and  permanently  sut 
lu  place  a  devtoe  which  wlU  peri 


totalitarian    philosophy   of 

resented  by  the  adminlstra- 

erienced  under  the  authority 

rder  No.  9070.    That  experl- 

een   happy   nor   has  it  con- 

I  realization  of  the  objectives 
lishment  of  which  the  Fed- 

II  Bank   System   was   estab- 
pnth  Intermedl.ite  Report  of 

ilttee  To  Investigate  Bxecu- 

le  House  of  Representatives, 

that  were  the  only  aspect 
{iclsm  of  Reorganization  Plan 

predicated,  in  our  humble 
|d  be  more  than  sufllclent  to 
t.  unfortunately,  that  Is  not 

In  addition  to  centralizing 
rlan  power  In  the  hands  of 

antrary  to  every  precept  of 
|lc  government,  the  plan  pro- 

the  subordination  of  the 
[Loan  Bank  System  to  the 
ig  philosophy  of  a  superior 

»es  that  the  Federal  Home 

ftm.  which  is  designed  to  en- 

i  home  ownership,  be  placed 

il  as  publicly  owned  and  ad- 

Ing  and  that  an  Admin istra- 

iposed    upon    both    for    the 

coordinating  the  functions 

;lcally  the  coordination  of 

necessarily  Imply  that  such 

Bonably  related  to  the  ac- 

the  same  objectives,  but  in 

Bre  this  committee  the  objec- 

Home  Loan  Bank  System 

>posed  to  the  objectives  of 

imunal    housing    authority. 

concllable.     The  one  la  an 

ie  dignity  of  the  Individual 

kerican  democracy  and  typl- 

ivate    ownership    of    homes. 

|er.  by  encouraging  depend- 

leral  Oovemment  for  hous- 

necesslty  Is  destructive  of 

pve  for  private  home  owner- 

llTldual's  responsibility  aa  a 

^efher  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ral  oflldals.  Inherently  capa- 
rard  public  ownership  and 
jement  of  housing  facilities, 
taken  in  contradiction  to  the 
les  of  our  people,  who.  ever 
ig  of  this  country,  have  been 
mt  their  feet  firmly  on  the 
Such  a  rtep  should  not  be 
),he  Congress  without  serious 
the  consequences  which  will 
Any  assumption  that  such 
aa  private  home  ownership 
^•owned  housing  can  be  har- 
lated  is  obviously  fallacious. 
r.  that  the  members  of  this 
alerted  to  the  danger  in- 
In  tha  pwyoeed  grant  of 
AdminlMratar  to  sublimate 
and    proven   philosophy   of 
lership  to  the  doubtful  ben> 
lent  ownership  and  commu* 
of  housing  facilities. 
IrespectfullT   Invited   to   th«< 
Inlzatlon  Finn  No.  3  as  sub- 
no  standards  whatever  for 
.  nor  any  limitations  upon 
the  proposed  Administrator, 
the  extent  to  which  either 
Btered  as  against  the  other, 
which    has    been    ad- 
a  disclaimer  by  Mr.  Foley 
to  the  Ideology  which  favors 
lership  and  communal  man- 
Ing  facilities  as  a  naUonal 

effective  date  of  Bxecutlve 

,    which    consolidated    the 

.  and  powers  of  the  Federal 

Board  and  the  Federal  Sav- 

isuranee  Corporation,  and 

said  Federal  Borne   Loan 

the  powers  and  duties  of 

itees  of  the  Federal  Savings 
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and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  vrtth  other 
agencies  into  a  consolidated  agency  desig- 
nated as  National  Housing  Agency,  and 
transferred  the  Board's  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  to  the  National  Housing 
Agency  In  a  Commissioner  acting  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  ths  National 
Housing  Administrator.  The  savings  and 
loan  Industry  in  California,  and  I  believe 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  been  working 
for  the  restoration  and  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  by  a  board 
constituted,  as  originally  provided  for  In  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

This  desire  Is  natural  and  understandable 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  as  originally  estab- 
lished each  district  Federal  home-loan  bank 
was  an  independent  autonomous  and  self- 
governing  corporate  entity  subject  only  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Each  local  district  bank 
was  managed  by  a  directorate  representative 
of  the  saving  and  loan  Industry  in  each  dis- 
trict. True,  In  the  beginning  a  substantial 
part  of  the  capital  of  each  of  the  several 
Federal  home-loan  banks  was  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  was  neverthe- 
less contemplated  and  it  is  now  a  fact  that 
the  investment  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  capital  of  each  district  Federal  home- 
loan  bank  did  diminish  from  year  to  year 
and  that  ultimately  all  of  the  capital  of  the 
several  Federal  home-loan  banks  would  be 
provided  by  the  constituent  members  thereof 
and  thus  assured  each  bank  keeping  au- 
Umomoiis  except  for  such  supervision  as 
might  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
While  the  proposal  now  under  consideration 
purports  to  provide  for  a  Board  to  administer 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
League  that  the  proposed  Board  does  not  re- 
store to  the  savings  and  loan  industry  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
managed  and  controlled  by  an  independent 
Board  of  Directors  having  the  power  and 
duties  originally  conferred  upon  the  di- 
rectors of  banks  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  or  an  independent  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  powers  and 
duties  as  defined  by  section  17  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  the  following  provi- 
sions were  made  with  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank, 
to  wit: 

"mxaAL  HOMX  UMN  BAMK  BOABB 

"Sac.  17.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  act  there 
shall  be  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  'Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,'  which  shall  con- 
sist of  five  citizens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  tbe  advlee  and  consent  of  the 
Benate.  Not  more  than  three  members  of 
IB*  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  Each  member  shall  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  business  of  the  Board.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  his  duties  each  of  the 
members  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  BUtes  shall  designate 
one  of  the  mmebers  of  the  Board  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  one  for  3  years,  one  for 
4  years,  one  for  6  years,  and  one  for  6  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment  hereof,  and 
thereafter  the  term  of  each  member  shall  be 
6  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeceesor  was  ap- 
pointed. Whenever  a  vacancy  ahall  occur 
among  the  members  the  persons  appointed 
to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  mem- 
ber whose  place  he  Is  selected  to  fill.  Bach 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  910,000  per  annum: 
FrovMstf.  That  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
the  salary  shall  be  99,000  per  annum.    The 


President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Chair- 
man shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Board  and  In  his  absence  or  disability 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  be  performed 
by  some  one  of  the  other  members  to  be 
designated  as  Acting  Chairman  by  the  Chair- 
man in  such  order  as  he  may  determine. 
The  Board  shall  supervise  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  created  by  this  act,  shall  per- 
form the  other  duties  specifically  prescribed 
by  this  act,  and  shall  have  power  to  adopt, 
amend,  and  require  the  observance  of  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  shall  be  nec- 
cesary  from  time  to  time  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  Board  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or 
remove  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  the 
cause  of  such  suspension  or  removal  to  be 
communicated  in  writing  forthwith  to  such 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  and  to 
such  Federal  home  loan  bank." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  tmder  the  original 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  had  no  pow- 
ers which  were  greater  than  those  given  to 
any  member  of  the  Board,  and  that  all  ac- 
tion with  reference  to  the  operation,  super- 
vision, and  functioning  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  was  the  result  of  action 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
But  all  of  that  was  changed  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9070,  for  by  that  order  the  offices 
of  all  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  other  than  the  Chairman,  were 
vacated  for  the  duration  of  title  I  of  the 
First  War  Powers  Act  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  was  inveeted  with  the  authority, 
powers,  and  functions  which  had  theretofore 
reposed  in  the  6-man  bipartisan  Board. 
The  Chalman  was  then  designated  as  a  Com- 
missioner and  headed  up  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Ad- 
ministration. (See  sees.  3  and  8  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  9070.)  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Administration  itself  was  one 
of  the  three  main  constituent  units  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency  which  the  Execu- 
tive order  referred  to  created. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pro- 
posed is  nothing  more  than  a  phantom  board 
in  which  all  real  authority  of  significance  is 
vested  in  the  aingle  individual  designated 
as  Chairman.  This,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, permanently  imposes  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  its  con- 
stituent agencies  the  very  limitations  which 
were  originally  said  to  have  been  justified 
only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  That 
conclusion  is  apparent  in  the  following  pro- 
visions quoted  from  the  reorganization  plan. 

Section  a  of  said  reorganization  plan,  sub- 
eectlon  A,  provides  as  follows: 

"The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  consist 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate." 

Subaectlon  B  of  said  section  a  provides: 
**rhe  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as 
Chairman  of  the  Botfd.  The  Chairman  shall 
(1)  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board, 
(3)  appoint  and  direct  the  personnel  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Board  or  of  the  Chairman  or  of  any 
agency  under  the  Board,  and  (8)  designate 
the  order  in  which  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  shall,  during  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Chairman  be  Acting  Chairman,  and 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman." 

Subsection  C  of  said  section  3  provides: 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
B  of  this  section,  there  are  transferred  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the  functions  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  (3) 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation.  (3)  of  the  Board  qf 
Tnutees  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  (4)  of  any  member  or 
members  of  any  of  said  Boards,  and  (5)  with 


reqseet  to  the  dissolution  of  the  United 
Statee  Hotislng  Corporation." 

Frcnn  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  8  of  1947,  It  is  dear 
that  for  all  practical  purpoees,  and  to  a 
large  extent  as  a  matter  of  law.  If  this  b« 
law,  the  absolute  control  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
and  the  agencies  under  it  would  be  vested  in 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  This  Is  totali- 
tarian power.  No  such  power  was  vested  la 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loaa 
Bank  Board  as  originally  constituted  by  the 
Congress.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that 
as  a  matter  of  practice  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  orlgmally 
constituted  exercised  the  proposed  powers 
granted  to  him  under  the  reorganization 
plan,  such  power  If  exercised  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
was  exercised  either  by  and  through  the 
sufferance  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Board,  or  as  the  result  of  expressed  Board  au- 
thorization. Under  the  proposal  now  before 
the  committee,  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  Chairman 
and  which  may  have  heretofore  been  exer- 
cised by  him  under  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  are  powers  vested  in  him  by  law 
thus  placing  the  Chairman  of  the  proposed 
Board  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem in  a  position  sujjerior  to  that  of  his 
fellow  members,  thereby  making  it  poeaible 
tor  the  Chairman  in  the  exercise  of  the  ad- 
ministrative power  so  granted  to  negative 
any  p>olicy  established  by  the  Board.  In 
other  words,  the  proposed  Board  does  not 
have  the  power  to  enforce  its  poiides. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  the  Board  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  was  given  cer- 
tain powers  with  reference  to  "suspending  or 
removing  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  Federal  home-loan  bank,  the 
cause  of  such  suspension  or  removal  to  be 
communicated  in  writing  forthwith  to  such 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent,  and  to 
such  Federal  home-loan  bank." 

The  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  proposed  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  tinder  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  8  with  reference  to  the  persotuiel  of 
any  Federal  home -loan  bimk  are  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  with- 
out any  requirement  whatsoever  that  the 
chairman  give  notice  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
Btispen.elon  or  removal.  Moreover,  the  pomtn 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  go  beyond  the  Federal  home -loan  banks 
for,  as  heretofore  noted,  subsection  B  of  sec- 
tion a  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  1947 
grants  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  power  to  appoint  and  direct 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  functions  "of  any  agency  under  the 
Board."  This  Isnguage.  in  our  opinion,  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  give  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  proposed  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
the  power  to  remove  without  cause  any  di- 
rector, officer,  agent,  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel, of  any  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation for  such  associations  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, agendes  under  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  are  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant constituent  element  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

The  attention  of  this  committee  Is  re- 
spectfully Invited  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  was  one  which  the 
Congress  created  and  surroimded  with  certain 
safeguards  to  the  end  that  the  banks  whleh 
comprised  the  System  should  have  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy.  The  management  of  all 
the  banks  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  under  the  law  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
13  directors.  8  of  whom  are  chosen  by  stock- 
holders, and  4  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under  sec- 
tion a-B  (2)  of  the  recHTganization  plan  be- 
fore the  oc»nmittee.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Chairman  and  not  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  i^ipotnt  such  directors. 
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provision  of  Xhm  plan  U  flatly  In  eoo- 


tnvmtlon  of  tb«  original  «ct  of  ConfrMS 
and  would  pwmanantly  strip  the  Federal 
Honie  Loan  Bank  Board  of  its  real  authority, 
the  proposal  establishes  s  phantom 
homkl  of  a  potential  autocrat  with  unllmitad 
authority. 

appears  to  lu  that  the  proposal  now 
befcire  this  committee  Is  In  direct  conflict 
wltli  the  Reorganization  Act  of  194A.  The 
Bao  f»nizatlou  Act  of  1943  provides,  in  part, 
as  f  illows: 
"VMUon  5  (A).  No  raorginiiattOB  plan 
provide  for,  and  no  iminanlwllnn  un- 
der jthls  Mt  (hall  hava  tba  effect  of— 

•  (6)  autborlM  any  agency  to 
any  function  which  la  not  express* 
if  dMlMrtaMI  by  law  at  the  time  the  plan 
to  I  WMOUttod  to  the  Congress;  or  (6)  Im- 
post In  tenaMtloa  with  the  exarciie  of  any 
qua^l-juilotol  or  qoMl-leglslstlve  functions 
by  an  independent  agency  any 
Umlto  upon  the  exercise  of  Inde- 
It  Judipnent  and  discretion  to  the  full 
It  Mtborlaed  by  law,  in  the  csrrylni  out 
•f  iMh  fUDCtlon  thftn  existed  with  respect 
%o  J)e  eserclse  of  such  function  by  the 
agc'  loy  In  whieh  U  was  vested  prior  to  the 
titH  HK  pITaet  of  lueb  reorftnlMilon:  MMeel 
IDA  ilM  probibltlon  iMk  Ml  prtv«nl  tns 
•ba \s\\m  uf  ftnf  sutH  tmtntm*" 

li  ^wMi  III  ihe  ObA(rm«ti  ut  ^\^^  pftpaiirt 
HmmA  Rnw*  Uhin  ■•nil  iMiril  IM  mmnIm 
Mi  IimmiUnm  vhtf  h  *v«  MM  VHIHI  lit  biM  iy 

KUIhMUHllrtlt  (Ot  UW  KHtf  lll«  fUHt* 
U  |iiw«sMet(  hy  the  inilvnettfleitl  PiHl«Mi 
Rmie  Umm  MnitN  ■ugrH,  wKim  ptiwtrt  Art 
n«t4  IX  •«  •*'«'*  "f  lUjKinMnn  by  virtu*  •! 
aivt  Order  Kn  10^9,  lire  mMMrUUy  ftM 
itanllAilV  rurialUd,  morvuver,  thsl  Umi* 
sre  Imposed  ut»nn  th*  fsereiae  of  ln> 
»nt  judgment  sncl  disereiinn  in  the 
Mrfying  out  nf  suthoriMd  funetiuns  lm« 
Tfm^  by  thi>  rederal  Home  Loan  SMik  A«t 
the  PvderftJ  Horn*  Loan  liiift  Board. 
BllMr  words  the  bseutive  has  Invaded 
legislative  prerogatives  of  the  Congress 
lulllfytng  the  polielee  of  the  Congrerw  as 
led  in  the  Federal  Hmm  boaa  Bank 
by  attempting  to  vwt  MtaWMMbl  snd 
pcwcr  in  the  Chatrman  of  the 
as  dutlnct  Irom  the  Board  Itself  In- 
Bte4d  of  leaving  ttaa  Board  to  freely  exer- 
the  Independent  JtMlgiiisiil  and  dlscre- 
tioii  wuh  which  It  waa  eMgliMlly  vested.  In- 
eld<  ntally.  the  Oongrees  has  no  way  at  pre- 
▼enjtlng  the  exercise  of  th;8  le:?Ulatlve  power 
e  Executive  except  by  disapproving  the 
and  concurring  In  the  adoption  of 
Conciirrent  Resolution  No.  51. 
It  la  to  t)e  noted  that  In  the  hearings  be- 
tan  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Dspartmenta.  House  of  Rppres^nta- 
of  this  Congrsea,  on  whose  Concurrent 
Re^lutlon  No.  51.  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Lawton. 
Act  n^  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Budget,  appeared  as  s  proponent  of  the 
pro  Mised  reorganization.  A  study  of  bis  tes- 
tlmpny  convinces  one  that  the  only  substan- 
It  which  Mr.  Lawton  can  find  In 
reorganization  plan  was  the 
possibility  that  the  public  and  private  hous- 
Intereets.  as  represented  by  and  In  the 
pro  x)8ed  three  constituent  agencies  of  the 
Bon  alng  and  Home  Finance  Agency  waa  the 
Iblllty  of  the  development  of  plana  for 
use  of  housing,  the 
things  of  that  sort, 
and  yet  Mr.  Lawton  did  not  direct  attentlcm 
to  ^j  element  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
947  which  makes  stKh  a  study  possible. 
If  made,  superior  to  the  studies  which 
bai  •  beoi  and  are  now  l>etng  made  liy  estab- 
llsJfced  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Lhould  also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Lawton 
that  the  adoption  of  Reor- 
gaBfeaatlOQ  Plan  No.  S  of  1947  would  create 
an  iddltlonal  superagency.  (see  p.  12  at  the 
hea  rings  t>efore  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Ezpendl- 
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tures  In  BxecuUve  Departments)  and  j 
same  time  an  examination  of  Mr. 
testlriony  discloses  that  he  was  not] 
sure  that  the  consolidation  of  houalx 
tlons  pursuant  to  the  proposed  Re 
tlon  Plan  No.  a  of  1947  would  In 
reduce  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
nel  or  the  Federal  Government  ch.;igi 
the  n«ponslblllty  for  housing,  or  the 
coet   of   administering   any    housing 
estab.lshed  by  the  Congress.    There 
Ing  In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  II 
authorlaee  the  creation   of  a  new 
rather  Congrsea  apeelfleally  intended 
actlmi  It  to  authorise  the  Congres.'^  to  I 
the  r.imiber  of  agencies  rather  thunj 
superagencics.  and  to  effect  economic*  i 
Ing  26  percent  of  the  budget  for  the  y« 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  prei 
which  Mr  Foley  made  to  tbl*  eommtti 
terda  /  snd  I  cannot  ralrbUi  fton  ex| 
concern  with  the  phlloeopby  of  k  vt 
which  Is  implicit  in  the  thesis  ho  i>r< 
His  premise  tended  strongly  toward 
of  affairs  which  would  eneoursge  ai 
depetidence  by  the  people  upon  the 
Oovernmsnt  (or  the  lolution  of  uvir 
problems,  whereas  in  (act  the  real 
the  problem  lies  with  the  people  ih« 
at  thi>  local  cummuiiity  and  nut  tii« 
level.    Mr  fuley  reeointaed  that  i    • 
problem  haa  not  been  wived,  ohieity 
of  prxluetiott  eosic,  nov  did  b*  lUi 
durinil  the  pmirae  nl  his  remMiH* 
Mkiptleii  u(  lle«nBMitiaaiii)H  )*Uit  Nu, 
III  any  wise  reeuli  m  a  litweriim  »f 
tlon  (MiBis  iir  III*  esiaHiiihmsnt  uf 
Aeieni  means  or  houoiMN  •••luiruelli 
Niey  BUied  he  believed  Ibis  V"U\4 
•«Nit|fliatted    itihiugh    new    me>h> 
nMjtMw,  and  materials,  grtater  efflclei 
Ndtirtion   of   waste   but   there   is 
wbdiever  In  Meorianlaatlon  Flan  Nd. 
refertt  lo  new  methods,  techniques, 
terials  for  the  buildlni  of  bousing 

Ml*  statement,  "t  am  ron«lnr*<i  thi 
eoets  can  and  must  be  deflnltelv  redl 
measured  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  | 
and  low  income  family  groups  to 
housing,"  clearly  Implies  a  convictu 
part  that  such  ends  can  only  be  att 
a  planned  economy. 

Mr    Foley,   In   common   with   ot 
pone.its  of  the  reorganisation  plan 
directly  Identified  with  the  National 
Administration,   falls   to  rsoog&li 
tinctton   between   powers  aMteis  d 
Chahman  of  the  propoeed  Board  >  ^  a 
of  laMT  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  sv'!?i 
direct  authority  of  the  Board,  on 
hand.    Mr.  Foley  states.  "While  se 
of  the  plan  provides  that  the  Chat 
the  Boa^  shall  'appoint  and  direct 
aonnel  necessary  for  the  performai 
functions  of  the  Board'  this  is  e;  "re 
slstent  with  his  functions  (under 
tinder  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Ac 
executive  ofllcer  of  the  Board."     In 
this  statement  Mr.  Foley  was  less  thaa| 
with  the  committee  for.  as  heretofore  ] 
out.  six: t ion  17  of  the  Home  Loan 
does  not  give  the  Chairman  of  the 
powers  different  from  or  greater  tha 
Impoeed    upon    any   other   mem^>  r 
Board. 

In  conclusion  It  may  be  said  thad  I 
posed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
not      substantially      dlfferennt      (re 
proposals  of  Reorganmttoa   Plan 
194d  and  that  the  propoeed  Reor 
Plan  Nt>.  3  of  1947  Is  Incoiulstent 
action  taken  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
which  determined  In  effect: 

"(1)   Congress    and    the    Federal 
ment  should  encourage  private  homo  I 
ship  and  discourage  Government 
because    private    home    ownership 
foundation   of   our   democracy    (2) 
home  ownership  Is  strongly  favorerl 
not  be  encouraged  or  protected  bv   in  i 
whose    policy   favors   Federal    biuu 


homes:  therefore  (S)  while 
a  permanent  consolidation 
all  related  housing  agencies 
IS  thereof,  such  agencies  as 
^e  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Administration  which  re- 
[  mortgage  loans  to.  and  lo- 
ins for  private  builders  and 
lers.  should  not  be  placed 
itive  control  of  an  agency 
inctlon  Is  to  build  hoiues 
inds    or    mansge    Federally 
rejects." 
Icies  now  allied  with  and  In 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
bo  placed  under  admln- 
an  agency  which  might  be 
administrative  emphasis 
ling  snd  the  expenditure  of 
irefor. 

lely  likely  that  If  the  Con- 

ipprove  propoeed  Boorgan- 

8  of  1947  that  the  validity 

[be  questioned  In  the  courts, 

IS  proper  functioning  of  the 

Bank  Systsm  aa  a  credit 

^nga  and  loan  Irtstltutlona 

lly  impaired  for  so  long  m 

»e  validity  of  the  plan  waa 

would  be  Impoealbie  for  the 

in  Bank  lystsm  lu  offer  (or 

|rs«  authortisd  by  the  fed* 

lanll  A«l  for  the  purpose  of 

If   adsquiie    Anansing    f«>r 

itri.    II  eppeara  lo  me  thai 

^   iMH  MiiNniMl  mih  ihf 

r  m  Oevernmeni  la  enn* 

IhUiraiive  riineiinns  In  the 

luala  frtf  from  leflslative 

InirnI  with  nnwsrs  rnitslile 

in  an  arbitrary  and  auto* 

||rme  Loan  Bsnli  ■ystem  aa 
Ived   was   designed   to  en- 
id  ssvinga  (or  the  primary 
Mint  the  Mverags  American 
lome,  to  plant  his  feet  more 
'  nf  American  tradition,  and 
a  sounder  and  mors  sub- 
kking  pride  In  his  resource- 
||ty  to  live  In  the  American 
aasisunce  of  Oovemment 
attain  a  staturs  either  ex- 
^y  that  which  he  could  ever 
jlicant  for  hotulng  accorao- 
Ipubllclv  manafted  facility, 
cnrrmtttee  will  take  such 
Jd{rment.  may  be  calculated 
Serai  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
rve  the  Nation  as  It  has  In 
I  end  win  neceesarlly  require 
the   plan    of  reorganlxation 
klttee  and  the  restoration  of 
^c  Loan  Bank  System  to  the 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
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tON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ANUEL  CELLER 

>r   NEW   TOKX 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
lay.  June  19,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  chickens 
le  to  roost.  Mohammed 
resident   of   the   Moslem 

dogged   insistence   and 

lusiasm  has  secured  Pak- 

I  issues  a  manifesto  insist- 

fht  of  the  Indian  princes 

iselves  independent  sov- 

One  can  imagine  the 
confounded  with  Pakis- 
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tan.  Hindustan,  and  over  580  small  and 
large  princely  sovereignties.  One  would 
have  to  have  a  hundred  different  visas  to 
travel  across  India. 

Nehru  stated  that  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  any  princely  state 
by  an  foreign  power  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act  by  the  Congress  Party. 
This  conflicting  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  princely 
statea  points  to  a  bitter  break  between 
Hindtutan  and  Pakistan.  Jinnah. 
doubtlessly,  is  determined  to  have  aa 
many  of  the  princely  states  as  possible 
Join  Pakistan  in  opposition  to  Hindustan. 
Hyderabad  and  Travancore,  two  of  the 
largest  princely  states,  have  already  de- 
dared  their  Independence  and  have  de- 
manded that  they  become  the  inheritors 
of  Great  Britain's  paramountcy. 

India  by  culture,  tradition,  language, 
geography  should  be  a  single  nation.  The 
vtrj  idea  of  Pakistan  and  now  ths  refine- 
ment of  Pakistan  into  hundreds  of 
firlncely  statea  shows  how  wrong  It  waa 
rom  the  very  beginning.  Aa  x  lald  be- 
fore, Faklstaa  Is  an  engraved  Invitation 
tu  Mia  Majesty's  government  to  remain  In 
Xudia.  India  should  remain  one  nation. 
XU  MlvtUon  and  lu  pruiresa  depend 
upon  tho  unity  of  India.  Hkliiin  la  i 
menaelng  and  overshadowing  oloud, 

It  Is  hoped  thit  unity  of  Xndig  will  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  waya  gnd  thai 
eventually  Jtnnah  will  be  won  ettr  to  the 
principle  of  unity,  wiping  out  forever  the 
cross  purposes  that  have  wraoked  India. 


Universal  Military  TralolBf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oaiooN 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RKPRI8SNTATIVK8 

Thursday,  June  19,  1947 

ICr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Corvallis  (Oreg.)  Oaaette- 
Tlmes  of  June  11.  1947.  written  by  one 
of  the  best  known  and  outstanding 
editors  in  our  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr. 
Claude  B.  Ingalls.  of  Corvallis.  Oreg.: 
TTKimtsAL  KnjTsar  TBAnfnve 

With  the  report  of  President  Truman's 
QMdal  commission  for  the  Investigation  and 
sttidy  of  universal  military  training,  comes 
the  first  ray  of  hope  for  those  right  thinking 
eltlaens  who  know  the  necessity  of  military 
preparedness.  If  our  lawmakers  will  now 
seriously  consider  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations, which  for  the  most  part  seem 
very  sound,  we  may  feel  that  it  Is  no  longer 
a  dirty  trick  to  bring  new  children  into  the 
world.  If,  on  the  other  hand  they  Insist  on 
listening  to  crackpots,  commies,  and  fellow 
travelers,  and  putting  their  political  careers 
before  the  welfare  of  their  country,  we  may 
as  weU  cash  In  our  chips  and  wait  for  the 
chain  gang. 

The  old  edage  of  Hegel's  "We  learn  from 
history  that  we  learn  nothing  from  history" 
has  never  been  more  pathetically  demon- 
Btrated  than  in  a  case  history  of  the  United 
States  Army  versus  the  United  Statee  Con- 
gress. 

Because  we  failed  to  supply  George  Wash- 
ington with  an  adequate  regular  army  and 


sufficient  funds  and  supplies,  we  fumbled 
around  In  our  war  for  independence  and 
won  it  only  by  default  when  the  British  were 
required  to  withdraw  their  troope  to  face 
the  Napoleonic  menace.  Washington  later 
wrote,  "Had  we  formed  a  permanent  army 
in  the  beginning — we  should  not  have  been 
the  greatest  part  of  the  war  Inferior  to  the 
enemy,  indebted  for  our  safety  to  their  in- 
activity, enduring  frequently  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  opportunities  to  ruin  them  pass 
unimproved  for  want  of  a  force,  which  the 
country  was  completely  able  to  afford — ." 

Regardless  of  the  pleading  of  our  first  sol- 
dier and  Preeldent,  a  short  time  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  our  Regular  Army 
consisted  of  exactly  80  men.  Sren  after  our 
Oonstltutlon  wee  adopted  we  could  boast 
of  only  see  men.  For  the  next  decade  the 
Indians  kUled  thousands  of  eettlen  and 
militia  troope  along  our  frontier  and  It  wasn't 
until  Anthony  Wayne  raised  and  trained  an 
army  for  over  a  year  before  leading  them 
into  battle  that  thti  eeourge  was  eliminated. 

One  of  the  most  shameful  stories  in  Aroer* 
loan  history  is  the  War  of  ISia.  The  Navy, 
well  trained,  ofSoered,  and  manned,  fought 
Imively  and  creditably;  our  untrained  army 
waa  poorly  led  and  was  a  diamal  aiMi  die- 
sraoeful  faUUN.  The  Agurea  ahuw  ibsi  ws 
oaltei  out  over  s  halfHnUUea  men  ang  oouM 
Ml  irtvf  a  mantaiuaa  of  mi  mere  vtoan 
lliOgO  ttom  our  sMNe  It  ever  I  years.  We 
ipem  nearly  MOO.OOO.OOQ  wbea  I  pereeui 
ul  iliai  sum,  wiili  a  MRiaU,  wsUiiralae4  foree 
wuuia  have  been  auOMleitl,  The  iTMUal 
tragedy  waa  ths  leaa  of  f  ,00^  lives.  whMS  thai 
Aaurs  need  ntil  have  bMit  over  100  That 
ills  war  was  again  sueeeeafulty  emtcUtded 
Ih  our  favor  waa  the  reapntuibitity  of  Ns> 
poleon  who  had  so  wearied  the  BrIUah  In 
■urope.  We  did  learn  one  areat  leeaon  fioss 
this  war,  We  kept  our  army  up  to  itrehilh 
for  8  moniha  before  reducUig  it  to  10.000 
men;  S  years  later  we  pruned  It  down  to  a.OOO, 

By  iaa4  we  again  received  our  reward  for 
false  economy  and  ahortslghtednees  when  we 
found  we  had  only  4,000  men  trying  to  gtuxd 
a  10,000-mile  frontier  and  aeaooait.  Indians 
were  killing  off  scttlera  and  mUitla  faater 
than, men  could  be  sent  against  them,  Fl- 
naUy  Congress  authoriaed  a  10,000-man 
Army  and  the  Indians  were  put  down. 

In  1842  the  Army  was  down  to  8,613  men. 
At  this  time  Congress  thundered  at  no  pros- 
pect of  war  and  the  waste  of  money  and  Just 
4  years  later  we  were  embroiled  in  war  with 
Mexico.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  had  lees  than 
3.000  troops  against  a  possible  60,000  Uexi- 
cans,  yet  he  was  supixjeed  to  advance  his  force 
into  Mexico  as  well  as  defend  our  own  borders. 
We  had  to  hold  up  the  war  until  we  trained 
an  adeqiiate  Army  to  bring  the  Mexicans  to 
terms. 

Even  after  this  lesson  the  Americans  re- 
fused to  learn.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  Army  was  reduced  to  a  size  similar  to  Its 
strength  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  gained  close  to  a  mil- 
lion sqimre  miles  of  territory  and  Increased 
ow  population  by  12.000,000.  This  paltry 
Army  was  supposed  to  protect  our  frontiers 
against  himdreds  of  thousands  of  warring 
Indiana.  Thousands  more  settlers  lost  their 
lives,  but  It  was  too  expensive  to  provide  an 
adequate  Army. 

This  condition  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
War  Between  the  Statee.  Kxperte,  foreign 
and  domestic  agree  that  if  we  had  had  a 
finely  trained  force  in  the  East  In  1800,  of 
not  more  than  25.000,  the  war  could  not 
have  lasted  over  3  months  with  the  maximum 
of  a  thousand  casualties.  As  It  was  the 
North  threw  away  360.000  lives  and  the  Con- 
federate loaees  would  bring  the  toU  to  a 
half-mUUon.  Today,  we  stlU  have  people 
preaching  against  preparedness. 

One  morning  In  1898  our  people  woke  up 
to  find  the  battleship  lfa<Ti«  had  gone  down 
and  we  were  at  war  with  Spam.  When  we 
looked  around  for  our  Army  we  found  that 
It  was  36,000  strong— the  size  It  had  been 


33  years  before — and  scattered  In  emaV  poete 
on  the  border  and  Alaska.  There  were  no 
plans  for  expcmskm,  no  staffs,  no  maps,  and 
equipment,  food,  and  guns  were  lacking. 
We  still  had  our  Revolutionary  War  precept, 
"an  able-bodied  man  is  a  soldier."  The 
Navy  finally  won  that  war  for  us,  whUe  the 
Army  vainly  struggled  to  train  a  reasonable 
army.  The  gallant  sacrifices  of  a  few  of  the 
300,000  men  called  out  were  not  in  vain,  but 
IS  tlmee  as  msny  men  died  in  camp  as  were 
killed  by  the  enemy.  We  did  not  even  have 
the  facilities  to  train  the  men  in  camp. 

A  short  time  after  the  Spanish-American 
War  we  cut  our  Army  down  to  36.000  men 
and  then  eat  around  watching  Europeans 
alaughter  each  other  and  Germane  sink  our 
ships.  Had  it  not  been  for  Pancho  Villa's 
depredations  against  our  border  we  would 
have  been  even  leas  prepared  for  World  War 
I  than  we  were,  When  we  finally  got  Into 
the  war  we  found  we  needed  immediately 
aooXKM  trained  ottoers  to  train  tbe  new 
ufflcera  and  men.  We  had  10,000.  In  equip- 
ment we  were  woree  off— a  few  obsolete  air- 
S lanes,  artillery  ammunition  for  a  daya' 
atUe.  no  automauc  riflee,  and  eompsratlvoly 
few  machine  auns  si\d  rWea,  Tbe  most 
herrtble  part  of  the  whole  thing  Is  that  we 
never  would  have  had  to  go  tu  war  at  all 
had  ws  been  ready  and  sMs  te  Qght— no  one 
would  have  iirevehsd  tis  Inte  the  iiioMdy 

At  iha  end  of  the  FIVM  World  War  AHterU 
eans  |»ermltted  iheir  Qenyreaa  aM  aeltiaUy 
enouuragei  l<  lo  ferfei  aaiteital  iefeitae  in 
gefaroMe  It  iMir  paihailaaia.  They  eUli 
believed  thai  aa  aMguaie  Wagylaa  Arm?  waa 
an  Invnaiitm  It  war.   ta  ibe  gaai  when 


armies  were  the  playthings  of  kings  perhaps 
this  belief  was  trust  todsy.  no,  Nu  Idea 
eouid  be  mors  dlstrssslttgly  Pitiful.  TM 
tragedy  of  ths  last  wsr  is  ittil  too  much 
with  us  to  forget  that  had  we  been  pre- 
pared, no  Jap  plane  would  ever  have  Aown 
over  Pearl  Harbor  and  there  would  have  been 
no  death  march  from  Bstaan. 

We  heartily  commend  the  report  of  the 
Preeldentlal  committee,  and  urge  that  Ooo- 
greas  adopt  the  polielee  outlined  thereUt. 


Address  ef  Hod.  Janes  P.  McGnuMty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

TJiursday,  June  19. 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  powerful  and  timely  radio 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  James 
P.  McOranery,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  second  annual  cor- 
porate communion  breakfast  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety on  Father's  Day,  June  15.  1947.  at 
Broadwood  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know  Judge 
McOranery  served  with  ability,  distinc- 
tion, and  courage  for  a  number  of  years 
in  this  body,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  speech  follows: 

lir.  Chairman.  Tour  Bxcelienclee,  Bight 
Reverend  Monslgnorl.  Reverend  Fathers,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvatUa  Railroad  Holy  Name  Society,  "Jua- 
tioe  and  chalrty  must  meet  again,  and  good 
will  be  the  cement  between  men  and  be- 
tween nationa." 


II 
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words  echo  t^oxigh  the  years  and 
reecho  on  this  day  set  aside  to  honor  father- 
hooq — In    this    assembly    of    men    solemnly 
to  daily  honoring  of  the  holy  name 
Divine  Father. 

are  the  working  partners  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system,  one  of  the  greatest 
systems    in    the   world.     It    is   the 
throiigh  which  flows  the  life-giving 
blookl  of  the  East  to  all  parts  of  our  vast 
try     It    is   the    bdUder   and    developer 
community  living  and  of  our  com- 
muifity  relatione. 

the   greatest   contribution    to    th« 

and  development  of  your  railroad — 

to  America — has  been  made  by  men  like 

loyalty  is  a  trinity  of  devotion: 

,  to  ccuntry.  to  God. 

beloved   president,   Mr.   Clement.   Is 

Of    America's    great    leaders.     He    com- 

the  respect  and  regard  of  the  Nation, 

we  who  have  had  the  happy  privilege  of 

knowing  him  more  intimately,  give  to  him 

our  affection. 

of  men  Is  the  history  of  communt- 
and  the  forward  march  of  civilisa- 
haa  followed  the  lines  of  conununlca- 
Therefore,   at  a  glance  one   can   see 
vital  part  that  you — and  I  mean  each 
y^u — play  In  America's  futxire.    No  wonder 
lr.d:cd  proud  and  happy  and  grateful 
here  at  these  exercises,  to  take  part 
jpuT  public  manifestation  of  divine  faith, 
the   brotherhood   of   man   is   but   an 
phrase  if  it  does  not  bring  the  fur- 
thought  of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 
America  was  founded  on  a  religious  idea 
this  idea  was  proudly  proclaimed  by  Its 
who     declared     that     men     were 
crealted  free  and  equal,  that  they  were  en- 
with    reason    and    that    they    were 
moi^ly  reaponsiole. 

early  Americans  thus  expressed  their 
and  revealed  their  hope — their  vision 
distant  day  when  all  men  would  walk 
earth  in  freedom  and  equality. 
^Afishlngton,  Jefferson,  and  their  contem- 
made  a  pact  with  destiny,  as  they 
America's  role  as  the  role  of  the 
er.  She  was  to  be  the  exemplar  of 
demberacy.  and  to  be  militant  only  In  lU 
defe  use. 

T(  >  others  could  be  left  the  short-lived  trl- 
uini:  h  of  transient  conquest  and  of  passing 
empire.  The  final  end  of  a  Napoleon,  they 
kne<  T.  would  always  be  as  ignominious  as  the 
last  collapse  of  a  Hitler. 
Izi  those  early  years  our  statesmen  had  a 
of  history,  as  our  national  life  has  since 
revekled.  Lincoln  solemnly  phrased  this 
whe  1  he  said : 

I  ello'  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history: 
the  fiery  trial  through  which  w*  pass  will 
us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
t  generation.  We  shall  nobly  9a ve  or 
meahly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth."  He 
fore  ret  emphasised  his  certainty  that  na- 
tlonf .  like  men.  shall  be  judged  by  the  moral 
of  their  actions, 
since  the  beginning  jf  our  cotmtry, 
^•▼»  passed  through  national  crises  and 
without  forsaking  these  ideals. 
Wbrld  War  II  began,  for  us.  with  a  sneak 
atta:k  upon  our  Territorial  integrity.  It 
fotuid  us  better  prepared  spiritually  than 
It  aroused  our  Ire  and  ovir  fervor 
challenged  the  philosophy  which  is  "the 
ellipring  of  our  national  life. 
It  was  at  once  a  Global  War.  and  a  unl- 
▼•rad  struggle  striking  at  truths,  funda- 
mental to  human  existence. 

0  ir  Republic  proved  its  military  strength, 
m  a  may  again,  with  the  infinite  sacrifice  of 
miiijri»««  of  our  heroic  youth. 

1    Harbor    Immediately    enflamed    the 
of   patriotic   fervor   in   the   breast   of 
every    American,    but    w«   know    well    that 
and   years  of   Intense,  coordinated 
required  to  build   the  military 
and  ships  and  armaments:  yes.  even 
the   manpower   orgaamtlon   demanded    for 
iota)  war.     We  shall  never  know  the  prloa 


eau  iquences 


mat  irially. 
M  It 


exacted  during  those  months  and 
needless  loss  of  the  lives  of  America's  i 
manhoDd. 

Need:ess.  I  say.  because  we  had  th« 
of  our  own  history  to  dictate  the 
for  military  prspandnam. 

Yet  the  record  rtlTln— s  all  too  clei 
we  falli^  to  heed  the  lessons  of  W  .  id ' 
Tet,  we  had  been  told  then,  as  now. 
we  are  Ui  know  the  future  we  mxist  sti 
past. 

Instead,  following  the  First  Worl 
there  was  held  a  series  of  disarmams 
ferences. 

The  f^eat  nations  of  the  world  p.  rtl< 
in   the-ie   and   entered    into   solemn 
ments  to  disarm.    What  happened? 

We  of  America,  in  good  faith,  cut 
proprlatlons  for  the  Army  and  the  Nai 
we  actually  scrapped  otir  naval  sbti 

Some  of  the  other  great  powers 
agreements  home,  tucked  them  away 
archives,    and    quietly — secretly — ce 
their  armament-building  programs. 

Conduct  such  as  this  should,  by  n( 
taught  the  American  people  a  ccstlj.j 
in  history. 

I  earnestly  pray  that  the  Congre 
United  States  will  not  be  blinded  bf  j 
sighted  economy  and  require  us  to 
lead  again  in  disarming. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  hold  fast  to  ttfl 
position  in  a  havoc -stricken,  war-tonif 
we  cannot  strip  our  defenses.    Sovlit' 
dictates  that  we  share  the  secret  of  tl 
bomb  while  she  draws  tighter  her  li 
tain  in  ominous  secrecy. 

The  bold  gangster  methods  which  tl 
witnes«ed  in  the  rape  of  Hungary  .id  I 
continuing  Balkan  annexations  a.-^e 
the  same  world -disruptive  plan  under] 
she  Insidiously  continues  to  promote] 
confusion,   and  discord   within   the 
of  our  own  country. 

Communism  conquers  only  where 
already  chaos.  Russia  uses  treacht 
deceit  no  accomplish  her  goal  of  tyra 
oppression.  It  has  been  too  clear  thai 
who  hjve  been  betrayed  into  cor 
were  deceived  because  communism 
language  of  liberty  and  follows  wil 
methods  of  totalitarianism. 

These  unwilling  captives  have  ai 
abruptly  to  discover  the  loss  of  evs 
dom — even  and  especially  the  freedom' 
their  way  to  God.  Their  children  hai 
kidnapped  early  by  the  collective  st 
doomed  to  a  perpetual  delinquency 
from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

The  political  slavery  of  atheistic 
nism  has  sdready  overtaken  too  many  i 
brothers  across  the  sea. 

A  world  half -slave  and  half-free  cs 
come  to  know  the  tranquillity  of  order! 
la  the  only  peace  and  guarantee  of 
peace. 

Oppression,   despair,   and    ruin 
result  from  a  defiance  of  the  morid] 
from  loss  of  the  grace  of  God  among 

Our  own  country  through   the  jt 
freed  groups  of  our  fellow  Americ 
racial  and  economic  bondage. 

We  have  fought  to  carry  out  the 
the  founding  fathers  to  their  fullx 
have  battled  for  a  family  wage  ur 
ditions  befitting  the  dignity  of  hui 
ture.     We  have  loosed  the  shackles 
economically  enslaved  and  at  the  sa 
protected  the  property  rights  of  ca| 
a  fair  share  of  the  profits. 

We  have  tried — and  we  must  cot 
try — to  strengthen  the  family  spirit 
well  as  economically. 

For  the  true  strength  of  a  count 
Its  citizens.    We  must  defeat  the  Cor 
objective  which  Is  to  destroy  our 
government     through     their 
hearsed   method,  and  to  erode  put 
fldence  In  the  workings  of  democrs 

Our  Gi  vemment  continues  to  be 
tlcal  medium  for  expressing  the  popt 


lot  speak   the   common 
not  move  by  the  com- 
le  man  to  speak  for  Amer- 
her  set  purposes, 
to  speak   who  knows  the 
reat  body  of  citizens. 
lave  t>een  singularly  blessed 
man  at  our  helm  In  time 
Today   when    there   Is   a 
abroad,  and  the  menace  of 
^ective  state  reaching  west- 
greedy    hands    of    empire- 
have    a    truly    American 
rlthln   this  week,   has   ex- 
Ican  ideal  and  the  Amerl- 
le  said: 

point  In  history,  we  of  the 
^e   deeply  conscious  of  our 
the  world. 

•  •  • 

br.ceful  world,  a  prosperous 
rid.  a  world  of  good  nelgh- 
is  of  equality  and  mutual 


uphold  those  who  respect 
individual,  who  guarantee 
lent  under  law,  and  who 
[widest   possible    liberty    to 
destiny  and  achieve  suc- 
of  his  capacity." 
It   have   been   uttered    by 
incoln.     They   are  of   our 
time  for  they  are  based  on 
lence  of  mankind, 
lan  voiced  the  charity  and 
trm  the  cement  of  men  or  of 
[further  decl.'ired: 

In  this  trying  period,  be- 

Is  over  and  a  peace  that 

the  destitute  and  the  op- 

Urth  look  chiefly  to  us  for 

ipport  until  they  can  face 

ifldence  and  self-reliance." 

}u  today  that  the  reality  of 

^ion   and   the   principles  of 

land  that  America  share  a 

rvest  with  those  still  free- 

[who  were  victims  of  World 

I  to  be  the  only  well-fed  peo- 

not  only  because  America 

le  world  regimented  against 

the  shining   target   to  be 

igerous  because  It  would 

kder   of   her   long-cherished 

tlce.  charity,  and  good  will, 

rk  the  crximbling  decay  of 

lies  herself  completely  from 
jroad.   she   will   t>etray   her 
will  betray  herself,  and  tie- 
bread  with  freedom-loving 
landing    uncertain    at    the 
|on,  America  will  revive  in 
eath  of  spiritual  liberty, 
kough  to  restore  these  war- 
}hyslcally.    To  do  Just  this 
ly  set  the  stage  for  a  more 
perhaps   conclusive   global 

ire  the  clue  to  human  soU- 

ice,  to  be  a  lasting  pcuce, 

on  the  nattire  of  man. 

future  must  be  traced  with 

Id  charity.     Then  only  will 

|en  of  good  will. 

rengthen  herself  at  home 

way  by  standing  guard 

Ights.  true  sentinel  of  lib- 

Ts  prosperity,  natural  fruit 

^Ice.  will  protect  her  Instl- 

termites   of   Communist 

lie  in  her  democracy,  can 

t,  continue  to  be  a  vision  of 

people  everywhere.    She 

answer  to  people  who  want 

rlth  freedom. 
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"nie  twentieth  century  Is  America's  cen- 
tury If  we  make  It  the  century  when  Justice 
and  charity  meet  again  and  good  will  Is  the 
cement  between  men  and  between  nations. 


Repobtican    Papor    Admits    RepubCcui 
Errors  Broufht  About  Veto  of  Repabli- 
"Soak  tbe  Poor"  Tax  Bill 


can 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AbOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an 

editorial  from  one  of  the  outstanding 
Republican  newspapers  of  the  country. 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  owned  by 
Republican  Roy  Howard's  vast  news  em- 
pire, admitting  that  Republican  errors 
brought  about  the  courageous  veto  by 
the  President  of  the  Republican  soalc- 
the-poor  tax  bill. 

I  am  inserting  here  just  a  few  para- 
graphs from  this  remarkably  frank  edi- 
torial: 

COP  CHOXCS:  CUT  TAXXS  rOR  NEXT  TXAS,  OB  FLAT 

pouncs 

To  voters  who  read  on  the  run  and  haven't 
followed  the  nuances  of  what  has  happened. 
It  looks  as  though  the  Republicans  are  on 
the  side  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the  Democrats 
against. 

But  the  full  truth  may  spread.  It  will  show 
that  the  Republicans,  by  their  blunders  and 
politics-playing  strategy,  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  Impasse.  They  made  their  first 
big  mistake  by  failing  to  do  their  duty  under 
the  reorganization  law,  which  required  Con- 
gress, within  3  weeks  after  it  convened,  to  fix 
an  over-all  ceiling  on  Government  spending 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Republicans 
ha  vent  yet  fixed  that  celling,  and  they  con- 
trol both  Houses  of  Congress.  They  are  still 
flouting  the  law,  still  shirking  their  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Their  second  mistake  was  In  trying  to  make 
the  tax  cut  retroactive  to  January  1  last. 
Their  third  was  In  delaying  action  5  months 
and  grudgingly  compromising — too  late — on 
the  July  1  date.  All  the  time  there  were 
plenty  of  Democrats  who  would  have  gone 
along,  had  the  OOP  been  wUlng  to  make  the 
tax  cut  effective  at  the  start  of  the  next  cal- 
endar year.  The  Republicans  chose  Instead 
to  try  to  embarrass  the  President.  To  those 
who  know  the  score,  it  would  appear  the  Re- 
publicans themselves  cannot  be  unembar- 
by  whst  has  happened. 


But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  does 
not  tell  the  basic  and  underlying  error 
made  by  the  Republicans. 

That  error  was  that  they  sent  to  the 
President  a  tax  bill  which  favored  the 
few  over  the  many. 

It  soaked  the  poor  and  pampered  the 
rich. 

It  takes  real  courage  to  veto  a  bill  re- 
ducing taxes;  but  the  President  knew 
that  he  was  right  and  he  knew  that  the 
people  would  back  him  up. 

The  Republican  tax  bill  relieved  thbse 
best  able  to  pay  of  tremendous  burdens, 
while  it  gave  very  Uttie  relief  to  the  little 
man  struggling  with  Republican  high 
prices  and  faced  now  with  Republican 
high  rents. 


With  one  hand  they  granted  the  $2,500 
a  year  family  tax  relief  amounting  to  not 
more  than  $50  a  year,  and  with  the  other 
hand  they  passec^  a  so-called  rent-control 
bUl  which  wUl  add  from  $100  to  $200  to 
the  same  little  man's  rent  bill  this  com- 
ing year. 

The  Republican  tax  bill  made  no  pro- 
vision for  retiring  our  staggering  public 
debt  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  at  its 
highest  prosperity  of  all  time  and  can 
best  afford  to  pay  on  tbe  national  debt. 


Rent  LefislatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>AHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease which  I  prepared  on  tbe  rent-con- 
trol bill,  on  which  we  so  recently  voted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

The  legislation  Just  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee  should  be  disapproved  by 
the  two  Houses,  and  in  any  event  merits  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Congress  and  the  country  should  be  under 
no  Illusions  about  the  proposition.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  measure  kills  the  vet- 
erans' housing  program.  For  all  practical 
piu-poses.  It  ends  effective  rent  control  for 
16,000.000  families  In  the  United  States  who 
have  relied  on  its  protection. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  desperate  housing 
shortage  In  American  history,  especially  for 
veterans  and  their  families,  this  bUl  wipes 
out  the  few  remaining  controls  that  were 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Housing  Expeditor 
for  the  limited  period  of  the  1947  construc- 
tion season.  It  opens  the  floodgates  of  con- 
struction for  commercial  purposes,  for  which 
92,000,000,000  in  permits  are  pending  at  the 
present  time.  It  makes  possible  construc- 
tion of  luxury  apartments  and  mansions 
Instead  of  homes  of  modest  size  within  the 
veterans'  means  to  buy  or  rent.  It  strikes 
down  the  guaranteed  market  program  to 
stimulate  prefabricated  housing  and  new- 
type  materials,  thus  destroying  a  growing 
nucleus  of  mass  production  that  would  turn 
out  housing  in  volume  for  the  volume  needs 
of  the  American  people.  It  eliminates  ftir- 
ther  expenditure  for  access  roads  to  enable 
small  lumbermen,  as  well  as  the  giant  In- 
terests, to  bring  desperately  needed  timber 
out  of  the  Government-owned  lands. 

This  Congress  has  given  no  better  Illus- 
tration of  selfish  interezts  nmning  riot  than 
In  the  callous  provisions  of  this   measure. 

The  rent  control  provisions  are  equally 
farcical.  The  bill  practically  assures  land- 
lords a  IS-percent  Increase  across  the  board, 
notwithstanding  the  liberalized  procedtire  for 
adjustments  and  the  thousands  on  thousands 
of  adjustments  for  individual  hardships  made 
in  recent  months.  The  local  t>oard  Idea  is 
sound  on  an  advisory  basis,  but  this  measure 
really  creates  local  boards  nominated  by  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  as  an  added  ad- 
ministrative layer,  thxis  confusing  the  picture 
and  slowing  up  the  procedure  of  admtnls- 
tration.  adjustment  of  Individual  hardship 
and  dectMitrol  where  the  facts  Justify  such 
action.     The   bill   In   effect   repeals   Federal 


control  over  evictions.  It  repeals  rent  eon- 
trol  over  so-called  residential  Botels  and  new 
construction,  thus  creating  two  types  of  hous- 
ing, controlled  and  uncontrolled,  with  cer- 
tainty of  discrimination  against  the  veterans 
who  would  move  Into  uncontrolled  accom- 
modations and  against  the  owners  of  con- 
trolled accommodations.  It  would  end  rent 
control  next  winter  with  the  certainty  of 
widespread  hardship  evictions  or  cruel  In- 
creases of  rent. 

I  submit  that  Congress  and  the  President 
should  not  take  lying  down  the  repeal  of  the 
Veterans'  Housing  Program,  with  iu  promise 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  this  year 
If  controls  are  continued.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue for  a  few  months  more  an  empty  shell 
mislabeled  rent  control.  By  vetoing  the 
measure,  the  President  would  Insure  that 
the  controls  under  the  Patman  Act  would 
remain  effective  untU  their  expiration  date 
December  31,  1947. 

Congress  has  aet  another  trap  for  the 
President  similar  to  that  of  a  year  ago  when 
It  sent  to  the  Wiilte  House  a  deceptive  and 
confusing  bill  purporting  to  extend  price 
control.  That  OPA  bill  was  a  time  bomb 
which  did  not  explode  until  the  Congfessmen 
^o  planted  It  had  adjourned  and  taken 
cover  outside  of  Washington.  By  vetoing  the 
measure,  the  President  will  place  responsi- 
bility for  destroying  rent  control  where  It 
belanga,  squarely  on  the  Republican  Congress. 

It  will  then  be  up  to  the  public  to  compel 
the  Congress  to  create  real  and  effective 
rent  control. 

The  bni  reported  by  the  oonfoenoe  eom- 
mlttee  is  called  the  Rent  Control  Act  of 
1947.  A  better  name  would  be  the  rent  de- 
control and  dehouslng  bill  of  1947. 


InformatioB  umi  EdacatiMuJ  Exckaagt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cAUPOuiu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVE8 

Thursday.  June  19, 1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  CalifornU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maito  in  the  RicotB.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  also  an  editorial  trom 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  18, 1047: 

UivivxxsrrT  or  CAuroiMU, 

Depastuznt  op  Hibtokt, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  14.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Donau>  L.  Jackson, 
Mouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAs  Ma.  Jackson:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  supp>ort  in  every  way  possible  H.  R. 
3342,  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1947.  During 
1945-46  I  was  head  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service  in  Copenhagen.  I  know 
that  our  work  In  making  available  to  the 
Danish  public  an  accurate  and  a  fair  picture 
of  American  life  and  policy  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  much  appreciated  by  the  Danlab 
press  and  public. 

Our  USI8  supplemented  the  routine  work 
of  the  legation,  with  which  we  always  worked 
as  a  team.  Oiu-  press  service,  library,  fUms 
documentary  and  educational,  musical  re- 
cordings, advisory  service  to  students  and 
mature  scholars  planning  to  visit  the  United 
States,  went  out  to  a  public  that  no  private 
news  or  other  agency  was  equipped  to  han- 
dle. Secretary  Marshall  and  his  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  work  more  efficiently  if 
the  Voice  ol  America  Is  heard  in  the  wodd. 
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the  prcMnt  Information  and  Educa- 
agency    is    properly    supported    and 
mali^tained.    It  will  enable  \u  to  Implement 
Kderablp  In  world  affairs. 
Tour*  very  sincerely. 

Wauxbcab  Wcstsscaabo. 
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IFrofQ  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18.  1M7| 

■OTTO  voce 

Tt^  fate  that  seems  to  be  In  store  for  the 
Department  foreign  information  pro- 
is  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  By  a 
<tf  f  ttifogglng  delays  the  unrepentant 
laotafclonlsta  tn  the  House  have  prevented  the 
Mun  It  bUl  from  reaching  the  floor.  This  la 
the  I  lill  that  would  continue  after  Jxily  1  the 
ahor  -wave  broadcasts,  the  American  libraries 
abro  id  and  the  other  informational  and  edu- 
catlqnal  atfTleea  which  seek  to  present  a  true 
of  this  country.  The  strategy  of  the 
>  die  hards  is  to  kill  the  program  entirely 
by  tilking  It  to  death.  The  disturbing  part 
Is  th  kt  now  the  Senate  Republican  leadership. 
whlcH  should  know  better,  apparently  has 
thrown  in  the  towel.  InfluenUal  OOP  Sen- 
are  reported  to  have  consented  to  a 
which  would  narrow  th«  Infor- 
•ettTltles  to  a  constricted  brosdcaatj 
Ing  lirogram  with  an  appropriation  of  only 
HJK  }.000  Instead  of  the  t34.000.000  oriflnaUy 


eign 

congressional 

wUl 

In 


offlcJkl 
ereailngly 


the 


In  portant  as  are  the  overseas  broadcasts  in 
thenaelves.  their  consideration  should  not 
exclude  other  significant  aspects  of  the  for- 
information  program.  If  the  present 
tack  continuea,  for  example,  it 
rorce  the  closing  of  our  libraries  abroad. 
t  lany  capitals  these  libraries  constitute 
Tlrtialiy  the  only  source  of  accurate  factual 
Infoimatlon  about  the  United  States.  The 
libraries  are  fountains  of  Americana.  They 
contfUn  reference  books,  periodicals,  copies  of 
publications.  They  are  becoming  In- 
poptilar.  Another  essential  which 
onal  parsimony  would  eliminate  1« 
diatribution  of  the  texts  of  important 
American  speeches  and  policy  statements — 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  .available 
y  areas  of  the  world.  These  activities 
□laking  the  truth  known  about  America 
up  to  a  composite  package  of  the  moet 
advertising  we  could  have. 
is£ue  now  becomes  a  matter  of  prln- 
Either  we  present  the  facts,  along  the 
established  by  the  iftindt  bill,  or  we 
it  to  the  Kremlin  to  explain  our  mo- 
No  American  who  knows  the  ilet  of 
dished  out  by  Pravda  can  want 
But  we  may  rest  assured  that  If  ws 
continue  to  tell  our  story,  no  one  else 
lo  it  for  us. 
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Tbe  Tax  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  June  17.  1947 


KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presl- 
Tniman's  veto  of  the  taz-Kduction 
blU-j-H.  R.  1 — has  aroused  a  storm  of  in- 
digrant  protests  from  coast  to  coast. 
Thefe  protests  come  from  editorial  writ- 
commentators,  businessmen,  and 
plain  folks.  One  woman  in  upstate 
York  wrote  me  that  a  $30  reduction 
tax  may  appear  as  chicken  feed  to 
Truman,  but  It  would  have  meant 
tons  of  coal  to  her.  All  agree  that 
i^esident  was  playing  cheap  politics, 


h?r 


as  witness  the  following  editorial* 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  for  June 
ntncAN's  vrro 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  tax  re 
because   he   was   thinking   more   at 
votes  to  be  cast  next  year  for  Presld« 
he  was  about  the  votes  that  were 
Noveml)er  for  Congress.     The  veto  Is  a  ( 
repudiation  of  the  result  of  the  fall 
which  was  fought  on  a  Republican 
to  reduce  taxes.     It  la  also  a  repudtnt 
Tnmian's  own  pledge  at  the  time    -o 
erate  with  Congress  to  carry  out  The 
of  the  people. 

The   technical   right   of   the  Prt     d4 
veto    this    or    any    other    legislat.   ti 
course   Indisputable.     But    the   m     nl ; 
of   a   President   to   obstruct   the   Ic 
process  in  a  matter  of  tax  policy 
own    party    and    adnUnlstratton    ha<|'j 
set  down  by  the  voters  is  another 

Reasons  for  vetoing  any  tax  redi 
tax    Increase    can    always    be    found, 
this  is  a  matter  of  policy  and  a  com{ 
one.      But    Congress,    and    partlculai 
House,  has  far  more  right  to  decide] 
matters  of  policy  than  the  President 
as    In    this    case,    it    comes    fresh 
mandate  of  the  people.    This  is  all  tl 
the   case  when    the   man   who   is 
was   never   elected   to   that   office   but| 
his   power   to   the   accident   of   Vre 
dentlal  succession. 

In    overruling    Congress.    President  J 
man  has  undertaken  to  overrule  the 
can  people.     He  perhaps  expects  to 
this  situation  next  year  when  he  cai 
out    the    wishes    of    the    people    witH] 
part  of  the  credit  coming  to  himself, 
maneuver     will     cost     49.000.000     U 
•4.0CO,OOO.OCO. 

Congress  should  see  that  the  rlgbl 
Interests  of  the  people  are  served 
modest  measiue  of  tax  relief  by   re{ 
the  bill  over  his  veto.     It  is  slgnir'.    >n\ 
the  House  seems  to  have   the   V'      s 
this:  the  Senate  not.    All  the  He      e 
bershtp  was  elected  last  November,  bt 
one-third  of  the  Senete. 

There  is  ample  Justlflcation  far 
riding  the  veto.  The  most  conclusivt 
the  simple  fact  that  3  years  after  tt 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  some  mc 
relief  from  the  peak  of  oneroiis 
taxation.  Tbe  rights  of  the  tai 
this  consideration,  strangely,  were  nc 
mentioned  as  a  major  factor  In 
message. 

The  message  rested  heavUy  on  tha] 
tlonary   effect    of   putting   more 
private  pockets.    President  Trumaa 
siich  compunction  when  he  signed 
peal    of    the    excess-profits    tax. 
$6,000,000,000  Into  private  corporatioaj 
eta  at  a   timj   when   the   Oovemi 
mnnlng  on  a  t9. COO .000. 000  deficit. 
vatoea  a  $4,000,000,000  tax  cut   for 
Individuals  at  a  time  when  the  Ool 
is  rtmning  on  a  six  to  eight  billl 
surplus. 

Of  this  surplus,  some  three  billiona' 
least    wUl    result    from    economies 
budget  legislated  by  Congress;  In  ot '  er  j 
three   billions  which   he   had     nteiic 
Ck)vernment  to  spend.     If  It  would 
inflationary   for   the  Government   to 
this  sum.  it  Is  not  inflationary  for 
citlsens:  certainly  not  more  so.     TbaJ 
tlonary  factor  in  this  tax  cut  thus  Is  a 
of  tl. 000.000.000.  which  is  too  smaU 
judged  as  a  factor  at  all.  a  mere 
half  of  1  percent  or  so  of  the  entire 
product  at  this  time. 

Assuming  that  the  veto  stands, 
should  not  let  Its  concern  for  the 
stop  there.    A  smaller  tax  cut  would  ba  | 
than  none.     To  refuae  to  try  again 
theory  that  Truman  might  get  off 
would  also  be  playing  politics  with  ti 
money.     OnngrsM   should   put   up 


conforming  to  the  amoimt 
the   Presidential   spending 
tt  Is  also  vetoed,  then  over- 
men  though  Truman  would 

to  answer  for. 
[taxpayers,  caught  between 
ferocious  tax  rates  on  their 
equr\lly  ferocious  costs  of 
of  all  party  politics. 


for  National  Security 


)N  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


-AUDE  PEPPER 


)r  rLonoA 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

le  19  (legislative  day  of 
h  AftrU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  In 

the  RscoRO  a  very  out- 
delivered  by  Mr.  Cord 

luncheon- forum  spon- 

World  Federalists  and 
ration   of   Scientists,   in 

C.  today. 
10  objection,  the  address 
}e  printed  in  the  Record, 

remind  you  here,  who  are 

the  National  Capital,  of  the 

relations  which  our  Gov- 

kces      It    is    impossible    to 

tal  significance  of  the  decl- 

;a  cannot  avoid  making  in 

kture.     Whether  our  fate  Is 

itomlc-biological  war  Is  the 

>verstate  the  case  when   I 

t  of  more  than  one-third  of 

survival  of  what  we  have 
llizatlon  are  at  stake.  Let 
ly  the  three  basic  altema- 

Itive  Is  to  attempt  to  Insure 
:urlty    by    remaining    the 
power  In  tbe  world.     Al- 
io effective  defense  against 
}nce  it  Ls  launclied.  we  can 
would-be   aggressor   from 
;h  an  attack  by  the  obvious 
of  our  preparations  for  a 
By    building   up   our   ca- 
te   even   though   our   cities 
lalf  our  people  are  killed, 
isttll  such  fear  into  other 
they   win   never  dare  to 
Th:8  is  the  policy  of  peace 
^lon  Into  which  our  Gov- 
^y  drifting, 
alternative,  other  nations 
it  to  do  likewise.     When 
I  power  is  the  sole  guaranty 
rity.   each    government    is 
Kte    for    that    superiority, 
our  armed  strength  will 
■ponding    increase    in    the 
A  mountln"  competition 
rateglc  bases,  and  raw  ma- 
Bvltable   result.     Our   only 
9r  in  this  Btniggle  Is  the 
eh  alone  has  the  potential 
ige  our  lead.    Quite  apart 
considerations,  the  United 
kvlet  Union  are  doomed  to 
il  contestants  because  In 
^tlonal  security  each  la  the 
the  other, 
lally  and  Irrevocably  com- 
itngless  struggle,  there  Is 
Jer  the  consequences.    We 
ability  to  strike  back  after 
modem  assault  marely  by 


building  more  atomic  bombs,  biological 
weapons,  bombers,  and  rockets  than  our 
possible  opponent.  That  nation  which  Is 
able  to  protect  from  atomic  bombing  vital 
sections  of  its  industry  and  population  by 
subterranean  dispersal  wiU  enjoy  a  decisive 
advantage  in  any  future  war.  If  we  seek  pro- 
tection in  our  ability  to  retaliate,  we  have 
no  time  whatever  to  lose  in  building  secret 
and  self-sufficient  undereround  production 
centers.  Our  present  concentration  of  men 
and  machines  in  a  few  congested  cities  makes 
us  the  moet  vulnerable  target  In  the  world. 
There  is  also  need  for  a  large  professional 
standing  army  equipped  with  tbe  most  effec- 
tive modern  weapons,  widely  dispersed,  and 
kept  In  instant  readiness  to  launch  the  coun- 
ter-offensive. As  far  as  possible,  our  urban 
population  must  be  protected  by  under- 
ground shelters.  The  concentration  of  the 
entire  directing  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

This  Is  the  minimtun  price  of  modern  pre- 
paredness. It  can  only  be  paid  by  profound 
changes  in  otir  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem. The  necessary  dispersion  of  industry 
can  only  be  accompl'.shed  by  autocratic  plan- 
ning and  Government  edict.  Labor  will  have 
to  be  conscripted  to  work  in  the  underground 
factories.  As  the  stock  piles  of  weapons  grow, 
our  living  standards  will  decline.  Anti- 
sabotage  and  anti -espionage  precautions  will 
restrict  and  flnaUy  eliminate  our  clvU  liber- 
ties. In  foreign  policy,  the  search  for  allies 
will  lead  us  into  backing  any  regime,  no 
matter  how  corrupt  and  tyrannical,  so  long 
as  it  opposes  Russia.  In  attempting  to  de- 
fend the  independence  of  our  country,  by 
military  power  in  this  new  age,  we  will  have 
to  give  up  all  that  has  made  it  worth  defend- 
ing in  the  past.  When  the  last  measure  of 
preparedness  has  been  completed  and  the 
state  has  become  one  vast  military  machine 
poised  for  Instantaneous  retaliation,  we  will 
be  a  driven  and  degraded  pieople.  and  life  for 
the  Individual  will  be  a  drawn-out  agony  of 
opnresslon  and  susoense. 

Win  these  sacrifices  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose? Can  war  be  prevented  by  fear  of  otir 
armed  power?  I  do  not  believe  so.  As  the 
nations  accumulate  the  weapons  with  which 
they  can  annihilate  each  other's  cities,  sus- 
picions will  grow  monstrous.  Already  as  the 
struggle  for  power  increases  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  each  government 
protests  that  Its  own  preparations  are  purely 
defensive  but  each  suspects  that  the  other 
plots  aggression.  Now  that  the  only  defense 
Is  a  counter-offensive,  there  is  no  longer  any 
way  of  distinguishing  between  defensive  and 
aggressive  preparations,  until  the  last  mo- 
ment when  the  attack  Is  launched.  Sooner 
or  later,  fear  will  provoke  war  and  one  na- 
tion or  the  other  will  strike  first  in  order  to 
deny  the  advantage  of  the  Initiative  to  Its 
opponent.  Peace  cannot  be  built  on  mutual 
terror.  In  the  war  that  will  inevitably  re- 
sult from  competing  programs  of  prepared- 
ness industrial  society  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

The  second  alternative  Is  the  preventive 
war.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  pro- 
longed competition  for  military  supremacy 
with  Russia  have  led  some  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  attack  now  while  we  have 
the  atomic  bomb  and  they  don't.  Life  mag- 
aslne  has  recently  condensed  for  mass  con- 
sumption James  Burnhaih's  vision  of  an 
American  Empire  established  and  main- 
tained by  nuclear  fission.  There  are  de- 
mands in  the  Senate  for  an  immediate  show- 
down with  Russia.  Because  the  body  of 
(pinion  that  believes  in  the  preventive  war 
Is  growing  with  remarkable  speed,  the  argu- 
ment is  worth  refuting.  Morally,  preventive 
war  Is  a  nice  name  for  aggression.  The  un- 
substantiable  suspicion  that  our  victim 
planned  to  attack  at  some  future  date  could 
not  mitigate  our  guilt.  Preventive  war  Is  the 
act  for  which  we  hung  the  Nazi  leaders  at 
Nurembxirg.    Practically,  the  preventive  war 
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is  not  as  easy  as  It  has  been  made  to  appear 
by  its  supporters.  It  would  not  end  with  the 
atomization  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The 
Red  Army  would  march  Into  Western  Etir- 
ope,  the  Middle  East  and  China.  They 
would  have  many  allies,  as  our  attack  would 
alienate  even  our  own  friends.  The  result- 
ing land  campaign  would  be  long  and  in- 
credibly costly.  England  and  Europe  would 
be  ruined  beyond  repair.  If  the  Russians  do 
not  yet  have  atomic  bombs,  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  they  are  already  armed  with  the 
means  of  biological  warfare.  Should  we  at- 
tack them,  they  would  be  Justified  in  strik- 
ing back  with  incurable  epidemics  that  might 
eliminate  whole  sections  of  our  population. 
Eventually,  we  might  be  able  to  win  a 
shadow  victory.  We  would  theh  be  forced 
to  establish  an  Iron  tyranny  over  the  entire 
earth  In  order  to  prevent  the  defeated  from 
constructing  modem  weapons  for  revenge. 
Nor  can  the  spread  of  communism  be  stopped 
by  killing  large  numbers  of  those  who  be- 
lieve In  it.  Past  attempts  to  crush  militant 
faiths  by  the  sword  have  been  singularly  un- 
successful. 

Who  would  fight  this  preventive  war  for 
those  who  seek  to  provoke  It?  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  who  fought  bravely  and  well 
in  the  last  war  to  defend  their  country  who 
would  prefer  JaU  to  the  role  of  aggressors. 
Prevntlve  war  Is  a  nightmare  that  we  must 
reject. 

There  is  a  third  alternative:  It  is  the 
policy  of  attempting  to  find  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  nations  a  cooperative 
solution  of  the  security  problem.  Good-will 
gestures  of  unilateral  disarmament  are  futile 
and  dangerous.  But  we  must  offer  to  Join 
with  others  in  transforming  an  Impotent 
United  Nations  into  a  reliable  system  of  In- 
ternational security,  while  preserving  our  na- 
tional armed  strength  \intll  general  agree- 
ment to  the  new  system  is  obtained.  Once 
it  is  recognized  that  no  amount  of.  sacrifice 
for  armaments  can  delay  war  for  long  or 
protect  the  country  when  war  comes,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
demand  that  the  first  objective  of  the  United 
States  Government  be  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  international  organization  for  our 
protection. 

What  has  the  United  States  Government 
done  to  date  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and  to  halt  the  suicidal  arms 
race  that  has  already  begun?  It  has  pro- 
posed the  Baruch  plan,  and  many  think  that 
in  doing  so  we  have  fulfilled  our  obligation 
as  the  first  country  to  develop  and  use  atomic 
weapons.  The  feeling  is  general  that  we  have 
done  all  within  our  p<ywer  to  assure  peace. 
Now,  it  Is  argued,  the  other  nations,  and 
(lartlcularly  Russia,  must  accept  the  Baruch 
plan  or,  by  refusing  it,  convict  themselves 
of  Intent  to  commit  aggression.  Whether 
this  view  is  accurate  can  only  be  shown  by 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  Baruch  plan  itself. 

As  you  know,  the  plan  calls  for  an  aboU- 
tlon  of  atomic  weapons.  Inspection  and  an 
international  monopoly  on  the  potentially 
dangerous  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy 
are  to  Insxire  that  bombs  cannot  be  secretly 
constructed  by  any  government.  Only  by 
expropriating  the  plants  of  the  international 
authority  would  a  nation  be  able  to  manu- 
facture bombs,  and  this  seizure  wovild  be 
immediately  evident  to  the  world.  All  other 
nations  acting  through  the  Security  CouncU 
are  then  to  Join  forces  against  the  violator, 
which  would  not  retain  its  veto  to  prevent 
collective  action.  In  other  words,  if  and 
when  the  Baruch  plan  Is  put  *nto  effect,  the 
danger  of  sudden  and  surprise  attack  with 
atom  b<Mnb8  wlU  be  elitftinated,  since  no  na- 
tion will  have  them.  Any  attempt  to  make 
bombs  is  to  be  discovered  by  an  International 
Intelligence  sendee,  and  all  govemnMnts  can 
then  seize  the  atomic  plants  In  their  respec- 
tive territories  and  Join  in  the  race  to  make 
the  first  bombs  for  the  resulting  atcanlc  war. 
All  weapons  except  atomic  explosives  are  to 


remain  uncontrolled  and  each  nation  Is  to 
retain  its  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  How 
practical  is  this  plan  and  what  chanca  Is 
there  of  its  general  acceptance? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  by  eliminating 
the  veto  the  Baruch  plan  would  insure  effec- 
tive enforcement  action  against  a  govern- 
ment violating  the  atomic  agreement.  I  can- 
not agree.  Here  in  new  guise  is  tbe  old  fal- 
lacy that  separate  armed  nations  can  find 
security  by  formally  undertaking  to  use  their 
respective  armies  Jointly  against  any  one  of 
their  number  that  commits  aggression.  It  Is 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  impractical  prin- 
ciples of  the  League  of  Nations  and  t<v  graft 
them  on  to  a  veto-ridden  United  Nations.  A 
mere  change  of  voting  rules  in  the  Security 
Council  can  have  no  effect  on  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  If  either 
chose  to  defy  the  international  inspectors 
and  seize  the  plants  of  the  authority,  the  re- 
sult would  be  World  War  m.  with  the  two 
giants  and  their  satellites  ranged  against 
each  other.  No  majority  vote  In  the 
Security  Council  could  disguise  that  reality 
or  provide  protection.  It  Is  even  imllkely 
that  such  a  vote  could  ever  be  taken.  Tha 
selziire  of  atomic  plants  would  be  such  a 
clear  Indication  of  aggressive  designs  that  It 
would  only  be  attempted  in  coordination 
with  a  general  assault  launched  with  rockets, 
blockbusters,  bacteria,  and  mechanised 
armies.  The  victims  of  the  attack  would  be 
more  interested  in  defending  themselves  than 
in  voting.  Changes  in  tbe  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  more  ftmdamental  than  a 
Juggling  of  voting  rules  In  the  Security 
Council  are  necessary,  if  the  swift,  certain, 
and  sure  S3^tem  of  punishment  which  Mr. 
Baruch  called  for  is  to  be  achieved. 

Under  the  Baruch  plan,  veto  or  no  veto. 
war  would  result  from  interference  with  the 
inspection  system.  The  plan  recognizes  this 
fact  by  calling  for  a  strategic  balance  of 
atomic  plants  among  the  nations.  The  num- 
ber of  plants  and  the  amount  of  nuclear  fuel 
VTlthin  the  borders  of  each  nation  will  be  an 
essential  factor  In  Its  national  security.  If 
one  nation  seizes  Its  plants  to  produce  bombs, 
the  others  will  be  forced  to  seize  theirs,  and 
the  side  that  has  the  largest  atomic  Industry 
will  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
resulting  war.  Agreement  to  a  scheme  de- 
termining the  allocation  of  atomic  Industry 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  and  such  agreement  Is  extremely  un- 
likely. 

For  Instance,  If  the  Soviet  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  would  be  allied  against  It  in 
the  event  of  another  war,  it  could  hardly 
agree  to  an  equal  division  of  atomic  facili- 
ties among  the  three.  Nor  can  I  imagine 
either  the  United  States  or  Britain  consent- 
ing to  a  balance  which  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians as  large  an  atomic  industry  as  they 
owned  together.  Similarly,  the  number  of 
atomic  plants  the  United  States  might  allow 
Prance  for  peaceful  vat  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  direction  of  French  foreign 
policy.  A  victory  at  the  polls  for  the  French 
Communists  would  swing  Prance  into  tha 
Russian  orbit.  The  United  States  would  then 
be  compelled  to  demand  a  revision  of  the 
balance  or  accept  military  inferiority  when 
and  if  aggression  occurred. 

Agreement  to  a  distribution  scheme  Is  fur« 
ther  complicated  by  the  Impassibility  of 
equalizing  the  factors  that  condition  tha 
speed  with  which  the  various  nations  can 
convert  to  bomb  production.  The  high  level 
of  industrialization,  the  technological  skill, 
and  the  special  experience  of  the  United 
States  with  atomic  energy  combine  to  place 
this,  country  for  a  long  time  at  a  distinct 
advantage  in  any  sudden  attempt  to  con- 
struct bombs.  The  Soviet  Union  might  well 
hesitate  to  agree  to  a  plan  which  upon  the 
first  violation  would  coounlt  It  to  an  atomic 
armament  race  which  it  wotild  have  little 
hope  of  winning  against  the  technological 
superiority  of  the  United  States.    Bussla  may 
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to  continue  unrestricted  and  weret 
for  atomic  weapon?  In  the  be- 
an InTerlor  supply  of  bombs  Is  more 
than  no  bcnnbs  at  all.  if  a  potential 
:an  construct  them  with  greater  speed 
own  ind\istrlal  efficiency  permits, 
accepted,  the  Banich  plan  would 
competltlcHi  for  bombs  by  an 
rivalry  between  the  nations  for  the 
and  methods  with  which  to  pro- 
ijombs  in  the  shortMt  possible  time 
1  laaed  on  a  balance  of  pow«r  has  proved 
a  brief  truce  between  wars.  Peace 
n  a  nice  balance  of  atomic  power  Is 
to  be  any  more  stable  or  endxir* 
that  power  exists  as  bombs 
•  or  M  plants  capable  of  conver- 
3  months  to  bomb  manufacture, 
serious  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
plan  Is  the  fact  that  under  its  pro- 
tbe  nations  are  to  remain  free  to 
(or  every  weapon  except  bombs, 
oper  concern  for  American  security, 
would  be  Justified  in  refusing  to 
our  atomic  weapons  except  in  oon- 
wlth  the  demoblllxatlon  of  the  Bed 
in  return  for  material  proof  that 
was  not  preparing  for  other  types  o( 
warfare.  The  Senate  leaders  bave 
Ij  demanded  "a  foolproof  system  of 
in  return  for  any  surrender  of 
secrets.  The  Baruch  plan  is  far  from 
Kach  nation  would  retain  as 
pnniin«ij  of  soldiers,  as  many  meeha- 
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lliliinns  and  biola«lcal  weapons  as  It 
t  s  large  nation  armed  with 
forces,  an  attempt  to  punish  a  viola- 
the  atomic  agreement  would  result 
and  indecisive  conflict.    By  agree- 
tba  Baruch  plan,  the  United  States 
be  giving  up  Its  one  decisive  waapoa 
for  the  prtvllage  of  competing  for 
weapons  where  It  has  no  advanuge. 
this  analysis  of  tha  plan  will  In- 
why  many  of  us  in  UWP  believe  that 
comprehensive  and  effective  scheme 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  elMan  at 
by  either   the  Biissi— i  m  tha 
States  Senate.    The  fatal  defect  at 
s  proposal  is  the  false  assumption 
•jtomlc  bomba  can  be  probtbited  while 
In  all  its  other  forms  remains  pos- 
Security    is   undlvtslbla   and    cannot 
by  attempting  to  ban  one  par- 
type  of  weapon.     The  first  and  only 
tfjward  the  prevention  at  atomic  war- 
tba  creation  of  an  tntematlonal  or- 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  all 
n   nations.    By   specific   amand- 
the  United  Nations  must  be  strength- 
the  point  where  national  prepara- 
war   is  not  only   unnecessary   but 
ie.     Hm  Indlspenaabla  changea  are 
theae. 

.  tha  United  Nations  must  be  given 
to  sdmlnlstar  world  laws  blndtng 
iildlvldual  cltlaena  of  aach  country  as 
Irat  duty.    The  constitutional  author- 
be  strictly  limited  to  those  matters 
•ntial  to  tha  prcasrvatlon  of  peace. 
e,  tha  United   Nations  must   be 
prohibit  by  binding  enactment  the 
MTihtp  by  any  national 
at  tba  IB— iw  of  organlaed  war- 
It  must  be  able  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  settlement  of  international  dia- 
and  It  must  be  able  to  control  and 
tha  dangaroua  aspects  of  atomic 
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Baetndly.  tha  United  Nations  must  have 
tha  piiwer  to  arrest  and  try  in  world  courts 
those  who  violate  the  basic  security  law. 
Wa  qaad  a  procedure  through  which  a 
trial  can  be  held  according  to  an 
law  bafora  rathw  than  after  war 
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Thl^y.  the  United  Nations  must  hava 

to  conduct  an  international  system  at 
;on  with  free  sccess  into  every  eoVB- 
t  would  be  the  task  of  the  inspaelora 
any  lllagal  attempt  to  prodooa  tba 
prohltltad  armament. 


dis»Ter  I 


Pourthly.  the  United  Nations  must 
not  only  the  right  to  prohibit  inter 
war  but  the  police  power  to  enforce  Its 
thorlty.     A  world   police  force  must  ba| 
crulted  from  the  Individuals  of  sach  oal 
It  must  be  responsible  only  to  the  Ul 
Nations,  armed  with  a  monopoly  on 
weapons,  and  strategically  distntmted. 
til  national  gov^nments  are  willing  to 
a  world  organization  preponderant  mil 
power  to  keep  the  peace,  they  will  ba 
demned  to  compete  for  arms  among 
selves. 

These    signlflcant    additions    to    tha 
thorlty  of  the  United  Nations  will  n* 
Ute  certain  changes  in   Its  internal 
ture.    Particularly,  the  Security  Council 
cease  to  be  laglriator.  prosecutor,  judge. 
Jury.     It  will  become  an  executive  ci 
operating  to  administer  the  laws  every  I 
tion  has  accepted  as  essential  to  the 
mon  sacnrtty. 

This  would  be  wor.d  government     If 
want   to  use   the   word.    But    it    wouK 
government   only   In    a   very   limited 
Bach  nation  would  remain  free  to 
its  domestic  affairs  and  foreign  trade 
out  restriction.     Tha  natlona  In  fteret 
these  amendments  would  be  glvin.;  up 
the  right  and  means  of  analhilattng 
other. 

There   la    but   one   way    In    which 
changes  can  l>e  made  realities.     As  'h4 
tlon   which    first    developed,   emplev  rd 
continues  to  mamtotture  atomic 
the    United    HtatH  iMs    the 
for   taking   the   initiative   In   proposing 
formation  of  a  strong  United  Nations, 
unilateral  action  In  Oreeee  and  Turkaf  | 
been    explained    on    the    ground    that 
United    Nstlons   Is   not   yet    capable   af| 
suming   such    a    burden.      But    the 
Nations   cannot   strengthen    Itself.      It 
league  of  sovereign  states  and  will 
Impotent  unless  its  members  agree  to 
It   tha  strength   It  needs.     Through 
available  instrument  of  public  infori 
the  American  people  must  be  reached 
the  knowledge  that  they  must  chc 
tween   a   suicidal   war   or   a  strong 
Nations.     An  Insistent  and  Informed 
demand   must   be   brought   to  bear   ( 
Government  here  In  Waahington. 

But  what  of  Russia?    There  are  many^ 
claim  that  the  Soviet  Regime  would 
any  radical  amendment  of  the  United  | 
tlons  and  that  the  offer  is  not  worth 
X  am  not  so  pessimistic.    They  have  as 
to  lose  as  wa  do  in  a  mutually  devaat 
war.     Paced  with  a  choice  between  a 
perate  arms  race  ending  in  war  and  an 
tlva  system  of  security  protecting  then] 
us    alike,    the    Kremlin    leaders    may 
eboosa  security.     At  least,  until   tha 
itana  are  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
tha  choice,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
poaa  of  their  preaent  policy  is 
defense.      An    American    offer    to    er 
enforceable  world   law  would   be   tha 
real    test  of  Russian    Intentions.     If 
turned  that  down,  we  would  be  justt 
assuming  the  worst.    But  let  ma  repeat  \ 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
would  accept. 

I  raoofnin  that  the  changes  nc 
traditional   Institutions   ar*  great   and] 
time  short.     A  shooting  war  may 
Imminent  but  wa  are  rapidly  appr 
a   critical    point   when   in    preparatlc 
conflict  policies  will  have  baen  adoptadj 
make  war  Ineacapable.     Boon   prept 
and  propaganda  will  have  swept  both 
emments  past  all  chance  of  turning 
While  there  is  still  time  and  room  tat 
let  us  present  to  tha  people  of  this 

iMlM.  tha  dMtnwtfcon  of  cii 

at.    When  thay  understand  that 
I  have  oonfldenca  In  their  decision. 
sxiSciently   rational    to  acquiesce   in 
own  survival. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have 

itement  from  IS  lead- 

and  professors  of  ad- 

[ which  points  out  serl- 

igers  involved  In  the 

I    R.<;k    unanimous 

Italement  be  printed  In 

Ithe  RicoRD. 

objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


snmrr:  We  write  to  you 

:tltloners  of  adsUnistra- 

lure;  and  without  refer- 

tic  and  eoetal  affects  of 

rlBlons  of  tha  Taft-Hart- 

)).    We  have,  however. 

the  provisions  having  to 

luree  for  administration, 

the  conclusion  that  these 

tenet  of  sound  admlnis- 

lure   developed    and 

the  long  history  of  sd- 

in  this  country.     These 

)inlon.  so  serious  that  for 

id  without  reference  to 

or  demerits  of  the  sub- 

of  the  bill,  we  urge  you 

in  which  the  bill  flouU 
rhule  administrative  proc- 
Its  provisions  with  respect 
of   the  Board's  findings.  , 
tc.  10  (b),  (c).  fe).  and 
i&  a  well -settled  principle 
that  the  •~**««giT  ot 
icles  ars  to  ba  accepted 
^ey  have  substantial  sup- 
and  a  rational  basis  In 
heretofore  been  appUed 
I  National  Labor  ReUUons 
ittd  Editon  Co.  V.  Sa- 
int Board.  306  U.  8.  197; 
tlatiofu   Board   v.   Hearst 
322  U.  B.    Ill:    national 
ird   V.    Net>ad«   CotuoK- 
l,  816  U.  8.  106:  National 
ird  V.  Paclcard  Motor  Car 
10.  1»47,  U.  S.  Supreme 
term),  ss  well  as  in  the 
lar  agencies  such  as  tba 
:e  Oosnmiaslon.  the  Pad« 
ion.  the  Sccurltlas  and 
ion.    and     tha    Psdaral 
I  to  name  only  a  few  (final 
General's  Committee  on 
ture.   S.   Doc.   8.   77th 
^p.   89-91.     See  also  sac. 
tratlve  Procedure  Act  of 
Its   of    Attorney   Oan«al 
I  to  Its  effect.     S.  Doe.  M8, 
^,  pp.  229-230). 
Iple  is  accepted,  there  Is 
for  the  administrative 
upon  the  fundamental 
solution  of  certain  dlfl- 
lomic  questions  requlraa 
:lalists  who  may  become 
luously   informed    about 
^use  the  courts  and  legls- 
gtve  these   problems  the 
^tailed  supervision   which 
admlnistrativa  agencies 
do  so.  . 
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The  Taft-Hartley  bill  dellt>erately  and  un- 
equivocally rejects  this  essential  principle. 
In  explaining  the  effect  of  the  ametidments 
to  section  10  of  the  act.  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  the  conference  report  (House  Rept. 
No.  610,  80th  Cong..  1st  seas.)  states  (p.  56) : 

"As  previously  stated  in  the  discussion  of 
amendmenU  to  section  10  (b)  and  section  10 
(c),  by  reason  of  the  new  lar.guage  concern- 
ing the  rules  of  evidence  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  presumed  expertness  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  in  its  field  can  no  longer 
be  a  factor  in  the  Board's  decisions." 

The  report  critlcl2ses  the  courts  for  giving 
"deference"  on  occasion  "to  specialized 
knowledge  that  is  supposed  to  inhere  in  ad- 
minlstrstlve  agencies''  (pp.  56-56).  and  spe- 
cifically adverts  to  the  Hearst.  Packard,  and 
Nevada  Consolldat«d  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  intended  to  be  overruled. 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  this 
basic  approach  to  the  bill  to  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  sdministrative  agencies  and 
the  courts  threatens  to  destroy  the  values  of 
expertness  and  specialization  which  were 
sought  in  the  esUblisbment  of  administra- 
tive agencies. 

a.  A  second  respect  in  which  the  bill  over- 
rules sound  administrative  practices  is  in  re- 
spect of  dispersion  of  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration. This  is  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  an  Independent  office  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  fixed  term,  and  to  be  completely 
Independent  of  the  Board  with  respect  to 
Issuance  and  prosecution  of  complaints  (sec. 
3  (d)). 

An  essential  advantage  of  regulation  by  the 
administrative  process  over  regulation  by  the 
Judicial  process  is  insurance  of  a  single,  coor- 
dinated policy  and  responsibility  for  regula- 
tion in  the  field.  Por  this  reason.  Congress 
has  heretofore  consistently  merged  and  cen- 
tralized all  functions  of  the  administrative 
process  in  the  agency  heads,  and  has  refused 
to  require  a  complete  separation,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  investigative  from  the  judicial 
functions.  Congress  made  Its  considered  and 
informed  decision  in  this  connection,  follow- 
ing more  than  a  decade  of  intensive  study,  in 
the  recently  enacted  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1946.  In  that  act  Congress  estab- 
lished a  uniforth  system  of  "internal"  separa- 
tion applicable  to  all  agencies,  Including  the 
Board. 

The  Taft-Hartley  bill  reverses  this.  A  new 
ofllce  of  General  Cotinsel  is  established,  who 
is  to  have  (conference  report,  p.  37)  "the  final 
authority  to  act  in  the  name  of,  but  inde- 
pendently of  any  direction,  control,  or  review 
by,  the  Board  in  respect  of  the  investigation 
of  charges  and  the  issuance  of  complaints  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  in  respect  of  the 
prosecution  of  such  complaints  before  the 
Board.  •  •  •  By  this  provision  responsi- 
bility for  what  takes  place  In  the  Board's 
regional  ofllces  Is  centralized  in  one  indi- 
vidual, who  is  ultimately  responsible  to  t!ie 
President  and  Congress." 

Under  this  provision,  responsibility  for 
regulation  of  labor  relations  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  general  counsel. 
The  advantages  of  coordinated  and  uniform 
policy  are  Ignored.  Here  again,  the  approach 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  threatens  the  es- 
sence of  the  administrative  process. 

S.  A  third  respect  in  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  violates  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  administrative  law  is  with  respect  to  its 
provision  In  section  10  (b)  that  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  shall,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, "be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  rules 
of  civil  procedure.  •  •  •  ••  The  universal, 
flrmly-establlshed  rule  of  administrative  law, 
embodied  in  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (sec.  7  (c)).  Is  that  the  technical  rules 
of  cv  dence  applicable  in  courts  of  law  need 
not  be  followed,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 


policy.   Irrelevant,   immaterial,   and   unduly 
repetitious  evidence  shall  he  excluded. 

An  important  characteristic  of  the  admin- 
tstrative  process  is  its  speed,  informality,  and 
freedom  from  technicalities.  This  quality 
comes  into  play  most  slgnificantljr  in  con- 
nection with  hearings  and  settlements.  The 
safeguards  established  in  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence to  avoid  erroneous  decisions  and  Im- 
proper Influences  upon  juries  are  not  needed 
in  the  case  of  administrative  agencies. 
Morover,  Iltjerality  in  admitting  evidence 
cannot  in  itself  cause  any  prejudice,  because 
where  Inadequate  evidence  so  admitted  is 
made  the  basis  of  an  administrative  finding, 
a  clear  remedy  Is  available  to  correct  the 
error  in  the  reviewing  courts.  The  adminis- 
trative agency  is  thus  free  to  receive  all 
relevant  evidence  bearing  upon  the  issues. 
The  Taft-Hartley  bill,  by  incorporating 
into  administrative  law  unnecessary  and 
technical  concepts  prevailing  in  courts, 
threatens  to  dissipate  these  important  ad- 
vantages which  the  admlnisUative  process 
is  able  to  employ  in  discharging  its  func- 
tions in  the  field  sought  to  be  regulated. 

4.  Still  another  respect  in  which  the  bill 
imposes  serious  Impediments  on  the  admin- 
istrative process  is  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  "free  speech"  provision,  contained 
in  section  8  (c).  All  administrative  agen- 
cies, like  all  courts  and  other  governmental 
bodies  are  precluded  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  from  infringing 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speeeh  and  expres- 
sion. Under  the  guise  of  fxuther  protecting 
this  right  against  infringement  by  the  Board, 
however,  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  forbids  that 
agency  from  even  receiving  in  evidence  any 
statements  or  expressions  of  views  or  opin- 
ions if  they  do  not  on  their  face  contain  a 
threat  of  force  or  reprisal  or  promise  of 
benefit. 

This  is  a  shocking  shackle  to  place  upon 
administrative  agencies  in  their  search  for 
the  truth  in  factually-disputed  cases  coming 
before  them.  All  courts,  including  even  the 
criminal  courts  in  cases  involving  capital 
offenses,  are  permitted  to  receive  and  con- 
sider relevant  statements  of  a  defendant 
bearing  upon  motive  or  intention.  Por  ex- 
ample If  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  has 
made  statements  which  show  bias  or  pur- 
pose, such  statements  may  be  received  in 
evidence  for  the  probative  force  they  may 
have  in  connection  with  those  issues.  Un- 
der the  bill,  however,  for  the  first  time,  an 
administrative  agency  is  forbidden  from  us- 
ing such  clear  evidence  of  intention.  Here 
again,  the  bill  turns  the  clock  back  on  well- 
established  and  valuable  principles  of  law 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  administrative 
field. 

The  foregoing  objectionable  features  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  do  not  exhaust  the  ways 
in  which  it  turns  back  the  clock  on  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  But  we  do  not  believe 
It  necessary  or  desirable  to  catalog  every  one 
of  the  respects  in  which  this  bill  makes  a  de- 
parture from  ftindamental  principles  upon 
which  the  structure  of  the  administrative 
process  rests.  The  Inroads  deecril>ed  are 
serious  enough  In  themselves,  we  think,  to 
warrant  our  conviction  that  if  they  are  ac- 
cepted or  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  the 
development  of  sound  governmental  tech- 
niques and  procedures  will  be  retarded  and 
perhaps  wholly  defeated  In  very  substantial 
respects. 

Por  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  lir.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  believe  this  bill  deserves  to 
become  law.    We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge 
that  you  disapprove  It. 
Respectfully, 
William    Hammatt    Davis,    of    Davis, 
Hoxle  &  Faithful,  New  York  City: 
Ralph  P.  Puchs,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Indiana  Law  School, 
Bloomlngton.  Ind.:  Willard  Hurst, 
Professor    of    Law.    University    of 
Wisconsin  Law  School.  Madison. 


Wis.:  Robert  B.  Mathews,  Profes- 
sor of  Law,  Ohio  State  University 
Law  School,  Columbm,  Ohio: 
Louis  L.  Jafle.  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Buffalo  Law  School. 
Btrffalo.  N.  T.;  Eugene  V.  Rostow, 
Professor  of  Law.  Yale  University 
Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Leon  Andrew  Ransom,  Pormer 
Acting  Dean,  Law  School.  Howard 
University.  Washington.  D.  C; 
MltcheU  Franklin.  Professes  of 
Law.  Tulane  University  Law 
School.  New  Orleans,  La.:  William 
a.  Rice.  Professor  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Law  School. 
Madison.  Wis.:  Nathan  P.  Pein- 
•Inger.  Professor  of  Law.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  Law  School, 
Madison,  Wis.:  J.  H.  Beuscher,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law.  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  Madison,  Wis.; 
Harry  A.  Sbulman.  Professor  of 
Law,  Yale  University  Law  School. 
New  Haven.  Conn.;  Douglas  B. 
Maggs,  Professoi  of  Law.  Dtike 
University  Law  School.  Durham, 
N.  C. 
Since  this  letter  was  dispatched  to  tha 
President.  Walter  Oellhorn,  professor  of  law, 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  has  indi- 
cated his  agreement  with  the  points  made 
herein. 


Dispute  Orer  Air  Safety  Eqaipment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  UAon 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "CAA.  Air  Lines.  Armed 
Forces  Squabble  Over  Air  Safety  Equip- 
ment," by  Albert  Douglas,  published  in 
the  June  19. 1947,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

CAA,  Ant  Links,  Akmed  Forcis  Squabblx  Ovb 
Ara-SAreTY  Equipment — Can't  Acan  on 
Which  Advanced  Radio  and  Raoab  STsrcua 
To  Use:  High  Costs  a  Httbolb 

(By  Albert  Douglas) 

Washington. — The  men  responsible  for  air 
safety  agree  present  navigation  instrumente 
aren't  good  enough— but  they're  at  logger- 
heads over  what  to  do  next. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  the  air- 
line managemenu,  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
Air  Forces  are  in  a  three-way  tug  of  war. 
Recent  plane  crashes  have  hlgh-Ugbted  short- 
comings of  existing  equipment — and  the  dis- 
cord over  a  solution.  One  high  congressional 
flgxire  comments  the  two  most  recent  trag- 
edies might  have  been  averted  by  vising  one 
or  another  of  the  complex  radio  and  radar 
instruments  under  dispute,  and  many  air 
experts  have  to  agree  with  him. 

The  principal  radio  aid  currently  serving 
planes  is  a  Nation-wide  network  of  beams 
shot  out  from  transmitters  on  the  ground. 
Receiving  sets  aloft  enable  the  pilot  to  fol- 
low the  path. 

THOUBLS  ON    THE   BtAM 

When  he's  on  the  beam,  however,  he  stiU 
may  have  trouble.    The  beam  is  subject  to 
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ments  tell  the  pilot  where  he  Is.    Both  theee 
airborne  Instruments  are  coetly. 

To  date  the  CAA  has  built  10  VOR  rangee 
and  hopes  to  build  500  of  them  by  the  end  of 
IMS  if  Congress  provides  the  money.  Proto- 
type DME  equipment  wlU  be  available  by 
January,  according  to  the  CAA. 

The  CAA  also  Is  developing  other  instru- 
mentt  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  VOR 
and  DMX.  such  as  the  navigational  computer 
which  automatically  keeps  the  pilot  informed 
at  all  times  ot  his  position  with  reference  to 
the  groimd. 

The  CAA  favors  the  ILS  landing  system. 
but  rtlssflTSSs  with  the  mUltary  as  to  which 
radio  frequency  should  be  used  by  the  ILS. 

The  air  lines'  complaint  against  the  CAA 
proposed  system  U  that  It  would  cost  too 
much.  The  military  complain  that  their  own 
radar  navigation  83r8tems  were  proven  dvuing 
the  war.  and  If  "properly  refined"  would  pro- 
vide for  safe  flight  control  as  well  as  be  a 
warning  syatem.  through  the  use  of  ground 
surveillance  radar,  against  possible  enemy 
air  attack. 

The  private  pilot,  luwanted  stepchild  In 
the  argument,  complains  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  coetly  radio  equipment  necessary  to 
use  In  any  propoeed  control  system  offered 
to  date. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  Niw  ToaK 
IN  THS  BOUSK  OP  RKPRSSSNTATIVX8 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947  M\ 

Mr.  KBATDiO.  Mr.  Sp«»ker.  ftl- 
tboufh  it  Is  true,  bs  Is  sUted  In  the  edi- 
torial which  I  shall  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  that  there  may  be  before 
the  country  and  the  Congress  more 
preasing  and  ««rioua  problems  than  the 
potato  situation,  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  destroying 
huge  quantities  of  this  vegetable  when 
poor  people  need  them  In  this  country 
and  entire  nations  are  starving  overseas. 
has  aroused  so  much  resentment  among 
our  people  that  I  must  speak  out  against 
this  inexcusable  waste  and  inefOciency. 

I  am  hoj)eful  that  House  Resolution 
106.  which  has  already  been  passed  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  undertake  a  thorough^  1 
investigation  of  the  potato  surplus,  will 
lead  to  the  enactment  of  remedial  meas- 
ures which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  a  shocking  performance. 

I  commend  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  ap- 
pearing in  the  Appendix  of  June  2  Cow- 
mMBSKmix.  Rkcokb  made  by  my  neigh- 
bor,   the    able    gentleman    from    the 
Thirty-sLxth  New  York  District.  Hon. 
R  Waltxii  RigHiMAw.  who  speaks  on  this^ 
subject  fiom  his  own  personal  bosinei 
experience  as  well  as  from  the  depths  of  j 
his    common    sense,    which    has    beenj 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  such  great  abun*' 
dance. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I^ 
Include   editorials   from   the   Rochester 
Times -Ucion  and  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

[Prom  the  Bocheeter  (M.  T.)  TUnee-Unlaa| 
poTATOcs  A*  KXHiarr  a 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  been 
looking  Into  the  rerndta  of  Agriculture  De-j 
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Analysis  of  Key  PobU  of  the  Labor  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENA'FB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Louis  Stark  entitled  "An  Analysis  of 
Key  Points  of  the  Labor  Bill."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. June  15,  1947.  Mr.  Stark  is  one  of 
the  ablest  labor  reporters  in  the  country, 
and  I  believe  his  analysis  of  the  bill 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  arriving  at  an  accurate  con- 
clusion as  to  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  on  the  President's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Alt  Analtszs  of  Krr  Poikts  of  thx  Laaoa 

Bnx — Some  of  the  Cuivsss  Are  StnuECT  To 

WlDBLT   VaRTINO   iNTEaPRXTATIONS 

(By  Louis  stark) 

Washington,  June  14.— The  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1047,  now  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  desk,  is  one  ot  the  most  Im- 
portant pieces  of  social  legislation  of  the 
last  18  years. 

By  writing  a  substitute  for  an  extension 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  (Wagner) 
Act  of  1836.  Congress  has  definitely  cast  Its 
lot  with  those  who  have  been  insisting  that 
In  recent  years  labor's  rights  and  privileges 
have  so  far  outstripped  those  of  industry 
that  the  Imbalance  must  be  righted 

Seldom  has  a  measure  been  so  attacked 
and  defended.  Labor  has  denounced  It  as 
a  slave  bill  which  would  turn  back  the  clock 
and  deprive  employees  of  many  hard-won 
rights.  Employers  generally  and  others  who 
hold  with  them  say  that  It  will  strengthen 
the  collective-bargaining  procress  because  It 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  both  parties 
to  carry  out  agreements  ana  for  the  first 
time  compels  unions  to  bargain  collectively. 
Hitherto  only  employers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bargain. 

Most  important  to  the  public,  according 
to  the  blU'e  proponents,  are  the  sections 
which  would  discourage  national  paralysis 
strikes  and  deal  with  the  vexing  problems  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts. 

Some  labor  relations  studenU  believe  that 
under  this  bill,  as  under  the  Wagner  Act  or 
any  bill  dealing  with  labor  relations,  dis- 
putes will  arise.  There  follows  a  summary  of 
the  bill  and  the  points  which  may  lead  to 
controversy 

WHAT  THE  BILL   PROVIDES 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  new  act 
are  these: 

(1)  The  cloeed  shop  (making  union  mem- 
berrh^p  a  condition  of  employment)  is  for- 
bidden and  the  union  shop  (lequlrlng  work- 
ers to  Join  after  they  are  hired)  Is  greatly 
restricted. 

(2)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
administrative  and  Judicial  functions  are 
separated. 

(3)  To  equalize  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
llmlu  unfair  labor  practices  to  those  com- 
mitted by  employers,  a  new  section  is  added 
banning  unfair  labor  practices  by  employees. 

(4)  The  right  to  strike  Is  restricted  in  some 
but  is  not  banned. 


(5)  Employers'  free  q>eech  rights  are 
broadened. 

(6)  Injunctions  and  damage  suits  against 
unions  are  made  easier. 

(7)  Industry-wide  bargaining  Is  limited. 

(8)  The  individual  employee's  rights  are 
to  be  protected  against  his  union. 

(9)  Political  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions by  unions  to  caucuses,  conventions  as 
well  as  to  elections  are  prohibited. 

UNION    SECURITY 

The  closed  shop,  under  which  30  percent  of 
organized  employees  are  operating,  came  into 
existence  largely  because  of  employer  dis- 
crimination against  union  membership  prior 
to  the  Wagner  Act.  The  act  ^ught  to  and 
succeeded  in  removing,  to  a  great  extent,  such 
discrimination. 

The  congressional  conferees  frankly  were 
out  to  change  what  they  felt  to  be  the  abuse 
by  union  leaders  of  their  prerogatives  in 
closed  or  union  shops.  They  did  this  by  out- 
lawing the  closed  shop  and  placing  severe  re- 
strictions around  the  union  shop.  However, 
many  employers  have  come  to  favor  the  closed 
or  union  shop  because.  In  their  experience, 
it  has  made  for  union  responsibility. 

The  union  shop  Is  allowed  to  continue 
under  certain  conditions.  The  main  one  pro- 
vides that  a  majority  of  those  eligible  must 
vote  for  it.  not  a  majority  of  those  voting  as 
required  in  ordinary  elections. 

A  union  can  call  for  dismissal  of  members 
from  theli  Jobs  only  for  failure  to  pay  dues. 
So  long  as  a  member  makes  such  payments 
he  is  not  subject  to  union  discipline,  though 
he  may  have  engaged  in  actions  which  would 
otherwise  result  in  loss  of  membership. 

Labor-management  relations  may  become 
strained  in  such  cases  since  union  members 
win  not  relinquish  the  right  to  work  or  not 
work  with  nonunion  members.  British 
unions  do  not  have  closed  shops,  but  refusal 
to  work  with  nonunion  members  is  an  effec- 
tive weapon  to  gain  the  same  end.  There  » 
also  the  pos.<lbllity  of  continuing  a  banned 
union  security  provision  (by  the  employers 
who  prefer  it)  on  a  sort  of  "bootleg  "  basis. 
Oral  closed-shop  agreements  are  already  be- 
ing made  in  States  which  ban  this  type  of 
union  security. 

THE    NEW    NLRB 

"The  NLRB  is  Investigator,  prosecutor. 
Judge,  and  Jury." 

This  charge  has  been  leveled  at  the  Board 
frequently  to  support  the  argument  that  Its 
administrative  and  judicial  lunctlons  should 
be  separated. 

The  new  NLRB  will  be  turned  into  a  Ju- 
dicial body,  a  labor  court.  It  is  divested  of 
its  administrative  functions  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  sets  up  a  statutory  general  coun- 
sel. This  official,  now  made  all  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  Board,  will  have  complete 
supervision  of  the  field  staff  in  the  regional 
offices  and  final  authority  In  regard  to  at- 
torneys, with  certain  exceptions,  and  also 
over  Investigation  of  charges  and  Issuances 
of  conaplalnts.  The  general  counsel  takes 
over  many  of  the  Board's  functions.  He 
will  settle  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
cases  in  the  field  "on  behalf  of  the  Board." 

The  general  counsel's  office  was  set  up  by 
Congress  in  its  eagerness  to  divorce  the 
NLRB's  administrative  and  Judicial  powers. 
His  salary  la  to  be  »12,000  a  year,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Board  members. 

The  general  counsel,  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  senatorial  confirmation,  can 
refuse  requests  by  unions  or  employers  for 
Issuance  of  complaints  against  each  other. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  general  counsel  that 
it  may  be  said  that  his  personality  will  be 
dominant  in  the  future  course  of  the  Na- 
tion's lat>or  relations. 

UNFAIR    LABOR    PRACTICES 

The  new  act  forbids  coercion  of  employees 
to  Join  unions. 


Considerable  controversy  and  litigation 
may  arise  over  the  exact  meaning  of  coercion, 
which  is  not  defined. 

If  picket-line  brawls  constitute  coercion 
these  questions  may  arise:  (1)  Does  State 
laws  cover  such  contingencies,  and  (3)  if  not, 
will  these  disputes  encumber  the  Federal 
courts  with  many  police-court  types  of  cases? 

It  is  made  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
tmlon  to  require  members  in  a  union  shop  to 
pay  "excessive"  fees.  How  will  the  NLRB 
decide  what  is  excessive?  It  may  be  impelled 
to  go  into  the  internal  affairs  of  a  union  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  deemed  by  the 
tmlon  as  interference  in  the  legitimate  con- 
duct of  Its  business. 

Secondary  boycotts  and  Jurisdictional 
strikes  are  also  made  unfair  labor  practices 
by  unions.  While  the  act's  sponsors  do  not 
feel  this  provision  should  prohibit  boycotts 
against  sweatshop  conditions,  labor  spokes- 
men have  raised  this  question.  It  will  be  for 
the  courts  to  decide. 

Aiming  to  end  "featheruedding."  the  act 
holds  It  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  tmion 
to  require  an  employer  to  pay  money  "in 
the  nature  of  an  exaction"  for  services  not 
rendered.  This  Issue  will  involve  disputes 
over  such  things  as  whether  a  machine  should 
be  manned  by  three  men  or  five,  whether 
radio  stations  using  records  may  be  com- 
pelled to  use  or  pay  live  musicians,  whether 
a  textile  worker  can  run  half  a  dozen  ma- 
chines or  more. 

RIGHT  TO  anuxB 

The  act  provides  a  OO-day  cooling-oS  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  each  contract.  Bmployeee 
would  Bununarily  lose  their  rights  under  the 
act  if  they  violated  this  regulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  employer  were  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  only  a  "oeaae  and  de* 
alat"  order  would  be  iBsued;  he  would  not 
loae  hia  rtghu  under  the  act. 

The  strikers  would  also  lose  their  voting 
rights  In  an  election  since  the  act  bars  "eco- 
nomic strikers"  from  the  suffrage.  Since 
under  another  provision  an  employer  may 
now  request  an  election  under  much  more 
liberal  terms  than  hltlierto.  the  loss  of  em- 
ployee rights  may  involve  sharp  controversy 
and  lead  to  sympathy  strikes. 

In  emergency  cases  where  a  strike  or 
threatened  strike  affects  substantially  an  en- 
tire Industry  and  also  "national  health  or 
safety."  there  is  a  delay  of  about  75  days, 
with  the  final  step  a  report  by  the  President 
to  Congress  for  appropriate  action. 

Labor  relations  experts,  analyzing  the  com- 
plicated provisions  to  delay  strikes  affecting 
health  and  safety,  point  out  that  these  dis- 
putes are  shunted  from  the  President  to  a 
board  of  Inquiry  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  NLRB,  and  finally  left  in  the  lap  of 
Congress  when  the  strike  threat  still  remains. 

FREE  SPEECH 

The  NLRB  has  ruled  that  an  employer's 
statement  to  his  employees  must  be  (Consid- 
ered In  the  light  of  his  subsequent  actions 
in  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices.  It  is 
now  provided  that  no  expression  of  his  views 
can  be  "evidence"  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
Board  cannot  receive  testimony  of  a  state- 
ment of  an  employer  made  on  one  day, 
though  the  employer  is  charged  with  firing 
a  worker  illegally  the  next  day. 

The  controversy  over  this  question  of  free 
speech  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  early  casea 
to  go  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  section  was  defended  by  the  Senate 
proponents  as  necessary  to  employers*  free 
speech  but  experts  studying  it  now  point 
out  it  will  cut  both  ways,  namely,  that 
union  officers  and  members  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  freely  without  having  their 
works  quoted  to  support  a  charge  of  unfair 
labor  practice. 
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Aithou|b  a  House  bcm  on  Industry-wide 
Mitiilni  ■■  such  was  killed  In  the  Senate. 
of  the  act  dealing  with  emer- 
gencies uklU  such  bargaining. 
It  reqvtres  the  NLRB  to  supenrtae  elec- 
by  employes  of  each  Individual  em- 
oa  Um  basis  of  the  letter's  last  offer. 
]tot«nd<  d  to  apply  to  such  national  emer- 
gency  dl»  >utea  as  the  current  coal  wage  con- 
,  this  section  means  that  each  coal 

_^ •  vould  poll  his  own  employees.    This 

opens  tbi  way  for  a  mulUpMBUy  ot  ''final 
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(  ind  In  some  not.    In  any  event,  this 
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breal-up  of  Industry-wide  bargaining 
pi  a  national  miners'  union.  Wagea 
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attack. 

The  act  prohibits,  under  severe  penaltH 
contributions  by  labor  unions  and  corj>  -n- 
tlons  in   connection  with   Federal  electu 
and  also  extends  this  ban  to  expendlti 
tn  prlmarl**.  caucuses,  and  In  conventl 
aa  well  as  In  elections. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  Senate  d« 
bate  that  this  section  prohibits  any  k'nd 
of  activity  by  a  union  in  favor  of  a  ca  ;i- 
daU  for  Federal  office  If  the  tmlon  sp«uda 
any  mouay  In  this  work.  I 

Repubiioaa   Senator  Boaan  A.   Tatt.   aC| 
Ohio,  agraad  with  D*iBoersUe8*na tor  Cuaui 
rsppsB.  of  Florida,  that  If  Labor,  a  publK 
tion  of  the  railway  labor  organizations.  w< 
to  put  out  a  special  edition  In  support 
a  Dsmoeratlc  Prsaidentlal  candidate  it  wo* 
b*  banaad  •*  •  poliucal  expenditure  II 
were  aupportoi  bf  VBton  funds  contrlbt"* 
by  untoii  matoban  as  dues. 

Th*  section,  said  Senator  Tatt.  would 
forbid  a  union  tu  tasu*  a  pamphlet  advisl 
tu  members  sbout   the  labor   record  of 
candidate.    T1U*  argument  over  freedom 
thie  preia  may  aaov*  from  Congress  to 
eourta. 

Only  the  paasage  of  time  will  tell  whetl 
the  new  measure  would  Interfere  with  col^ 
lacUv*  bargaining  and  dlmlntah  purchi 
porwar.  aa  asferted  by  labor,  or.  as  contr 
by   Its    proponents,    help    bargaining 
while   compelling   unions   to   conduct 
affairs  damocratieally  and  rssponslbly. 
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W  THK  81NAT1  OF  THl  UNllKD  8TA1 

Thwsdav.  June  19  (lemslitive  day  of 
Monday.  April  2lK  1947 

Ur.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous    consent    to    Insert    in 
taamm  an  cdttorlal  reKardlng  the 
pond  mimrt"*  VaOey  Authority,  wl 
appeared  last  week  In  the  St.  Louis 
DispaUh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit  rli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri 
as  follows: 
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be  It  further 
form  JudKe  MAjtariBLa 
recent  rrports  at  hto 
with  the  hop*  that 
ration  soon  may 
sgaln  in  person  aa 
Iwayi  In  spirit. 
ited  In  the  Bentn-ooli 

Otnerul  Managft. 

lamatlon  on  proposal 
kkett,  Tsx. 


Memorial 
>P  RSMARXS 

COURTNEY 


tne  19.  1147 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks.  I  desire  to 
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include  an  article  from  the  Nashville 
Banner  of  June  4,  1947.  written  by 
Charles  Moss. 

My  home  town  is  Franklin.  Tenn., 
scene  of  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Civil 
War.  An  old  southern  mansion  still 
stands  just  outside  the  town  where,  at 
one  time,  the  bodies  of  five  Confederate 
generals  lay.  who  were  killed  in  that  en- 
gagement. Nearby  is  a  cemetery  where 
1.500  Confederate  soldiers  are  buried, 
also  killed  in  that  engagement. 

The  article  follows: 

CONrEOCBATS     MEMORLU. — SBCTIONALISM      WILL 
LIVS   ao    LONG 


(By  Charles  Moss) 

A  June  wind  dipped  Into  the  bend  of  the 
Harpeth  River  that  holds  the  towers  and 
whit*  pillars  of  Franklin,  the  battlefield  of 
Franklin  and  the  cemetery  where  1.500  young 
Confederates  He  buried. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  one  of  those 
early  summer  afternoons  when  the  wind 
seems  to  blow  the  sunlight  along  in  Incan- 
descent white  shadows.  And  It  was  the  day 
of  the  Confederate  memorial  Cars  were 
gathering  beyond  the  Iron  fence.  Inside, 
young  girls  In  white  dresses  carried  baskets 
of  flowers,  dropping  blossoms  on  each  grave 
Earlier,  gallant  little  Confederate  fiags  had 
been  placed  before  each  headstone. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy. 

The  services  were  about  to  t>egln.  The 
quadrangle  of  chairs  in  the  comer  of  the 
cemetery  was  filling.  Men  leaned  against  a 
honeysuckle-covered  fence.  Men  and  women 
sat  on  the  grass.  The  girls  were  coming  back 
with  empty  baskets. 

Mrs  W  P  Mullens,  president  of  the  UDC 
chapter,  arose  and  read  from  a  paper  that 
had  been  written  In  longhand.  She  talked 
of  honor  and  of  being  worthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  who  were  burled  there. 
She  said  things  that  have  been  said  before, 
things  that  a  sophisticate  would  call  trite 
and  meaningless.  But  to  us  they  sounded 
beautiful  and  good.  People  do  not  gather 
much  these  days  to  talk  of  honor  and  of 
being  worthy  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

"We  will  have  the  honor."  she  said,  "of 
hearing  from  a  leader  of  the  First  World 
War "  Gen.  Lytle  Brown  walked  out  Into 
the  bluegrass  and  faced  the  people.  He 
looked  like  a  soldier  He  spoke  up  so  his 
voice  could  be  heard  against  the  wind  that 
billowed  his  dark  coat. 

These  are  not  his  words,  but  this  is  what  he 
said:  "These  men  lying  here  fought  for  what 
they  thought  was  right.  They  were  not 
fighting  against  the  Constitution.  They 
were  fighting  for  State's  rights  in  which  they 
bad  been  brought  up  to  believe  " 

There  was  a  pause  The  Confederate  flags. 
IJWO  of  them,  stood  taut  like  companies  of 
soldiers.    They  fluttered  and  hummed. 

Th*  speaker  continued:  "We  will  always 
have  sectionalism,  as  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  Interferes  too  much  with  our 
local  affairs.  We  will  have  sectionalism  as 
long  as  on*  part  of  th*  country  smaars  ths 
other  by  broadcast  and  press." 

He  spoke  o(  efforts  at  national  unity,  world 
unity,  and  the  curs*  of  totalitarianism. 

"If  this  country  is  ever  defeated  at  war." 
h*  said,  "I  hope  It  Is  not  from  unworthy  am- 
bition and  greed  I  pray  that  It  will  be  on 
some  great  Armageddon  whsr*  w*  will  be 
fighting  for  th*  glory  of  God." 

Mrs.  MuUsm  stood.  "W*  will  now  hear 
from  a  veteran  of  the  8*cond  World  War." 
she  said.  Her  son.  Will  Rsss*  Mullens,  who 
In  IMS  had  left  coileg*  to  )oln  th*  Naval 
Raaanr*.  cam*  forward.  He  had  fought  in 
the  South  Pacific  on  a  submarine  as  a  first 
lieutenant. 

Ba  too  talked  of  honor  and  of  worthiness, 
aaytag  that  ths  gray-clad  men.  who  fought 
on  thss*  sams  ftslds  whsr*  w*  stand  war* 


fighting  for  the  right  to  live  their  own  lives, 
determine  their  own  destinies  and  conduct 
their  affairs  as  they  saw  fit. 

"Let  It  not  be  said."  he  continued,  "by 
these  warriors  that  look  down  on  us  today, 
that  we  failed  to  uphold  the  torch  of  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. We  are  faced  today  by  forces  that 
personify  the  very  opposite  of  all  these  things 
in  which  our  forefathers  believed  There  Is 
no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
this  struggle  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wage 
this  ideological  conflict  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, but  of  the  necessity  ot  waging  the 
conflict  there  Is  no  doubt.  They  have  passed 
to  us  a  torch  of  courage,  of  dignity,  and  un- 
swerving loyalty.  They  have  passed  it  to 
us  with  the  admonition  to  hold  It  high  Let 
us  take  the  torch  and  heed  the  admonition 
with  the  words:  'Your  example  was  not  in 
vain.' " 

There  was  another  prayer  and  short  com- 
mands brought  an  American  Legion  flrlng 
squad  to  position.  The  volleys  rang  out 
across  the  green  valley.  Then  a  young  vet- 
eran standing  beside  a  cedar  tree,  far  back 
In  the  cemetery,  sounded  taps.  The  wind 
tore  at  the  notes  and  carried  them  out  over 
the  rolling  wheat  fleld. 

For  a  moment  the  people  were  still.  Some- 
one moved.  Another  started  for  the  iron 
gate.  The  crowd  started  away.  Automobile 
engines  caught  A  horn  blew.  A  plane 
whipped  by  overhead. 

Soon  the  cemetery  was  deserted  except  lor 
the  Confederate  flags,  1,500  of  them,  that 
lived  In  the  wind.  The  white  flowers  stirred 
against  the  Initialed  headstones  of  young 
colonels  and  captains  and  lieutenants  and 
privates  who  had  worn  the  gray 

At  that  moment  they  also  seemed  alive. 
And  we  were  not  too  sure  that  sectionalism 
had  died.  At  least  we  knew  that  the  pride 
of  a  section  stUl  lived. 


V7hat  It  Meant  To  Be  an  Americaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19  (legislative  diiy  of 
Monday.  April  21  ).1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21, 1947. 1  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  people  of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  vicinity 
at  the  I  Am  an  American  Day  ceremo- 
nies sponsored  by  veterans'  organiza- 
tions of  that  patriotic  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  connection  with  I  Am  an 
American  Day  there,  a  contest  was  con- 
ducted In  the  schools  for  the  best  essays 
on  what  it  means  to  be  an  American. 

First  prize  went  to  Allan  Holman,  of 
the  Hazleton  Senior  High  School,  who 
summed  up  America  in  relation  to  its 
freedoms.  Second  prize  was  won  by  John 
8.  Marlnko.  of  St.  Gabriel's  High  School, 
who  contrasted  American  democracy 
with  other  systems  of  government. 
Third  prize  went  to  Mary  Veronica  North 
of  the  D.  A.  Harman  Junior  High  School, 
a  ninth-grade  student,  who  was  much 
impressed  with  America  in  terms  of  its 
opportunities. 

These  are  all  such  fine  essays  thht  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscors  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  all  ol'  us 
In  Congress  the  fact  that  when  we  some- 
times begin  to  lose  faith  in  our  country 


or  in  the  things  it  stands  for.  we  need 
only  recall  the  fine  faith  of  our  young- 
sters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essajrs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT    rr    MEANS    TO    BC    AM     AMERICAN 

(By  Allan  Holman.  of  Hazleton  Senior  High 
School  I 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "What 
does  it  mean  to  be  an  American?"  The  first 
thought  to  come  to  my  mind  when  asked  this 
quesaon  is  freedom.  Freedom  Is  defined  by 
Webster  as.  "possession  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  a  citizen."  In  a  sense  the 
word  "freedom"  may  be  divided  Into  four  cat- 
egories:  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  fear,  and  freedom  from 
want.  ' 

The  first  ol  the  four,  freedom  of  speech.  Ls 
characterized  by  the  words  of  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  our  country,  who  helped 
elevate  the  United  States  to  Its  present  status 
as  the  leading  power  of  the  world.  Without 
this  freedom,  through  which  their  opinions 
and  views  were  expressed,  I.  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  and  success  or  the 
pleasures  I  enjoy  in  everyday  life.  Freedom 
of  speech,  which  gives  me  the  authority  to 
express  my  opinions  as  I  see  fit,  is  the  first 
reason  for  my  thankfulness  to  America. 
This  is  America  to  me! 

Freedom  of  worship  is  the  next  large  factor 
to  be  considered.  A  tangible  grasp  cannot 
be  secured  on  life  unless  a  person  worships 
Ood  sincerely  and  faithfully,  whether  he  be 
white  or  colored.  Christian  or  Jew.  Freedom 
of  religion  is  the  rudimentary  factor  in  the 
success  of  every  American.  Without  it  a 
true  democracy  could  not  survive.  This 
privilege,  to  worship  Ood  freely,  I  cherish 
with  my  life.     This  is  America  to  me  I 

The  third  condition  which  characterizes 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  freedom  from 
fear.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  upon 
Which  this  country  is  governed,  endowed  us 
with  this  unalienable  right,  making  my  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  secure.  Because  of 
this  freedom,  1  may  have  confidence  in  my- 
self and  my  country,  thereby  taxing  my 
talents  to  their  highest  level  in  order  to  keep 
this  country  and  my  community  a  superior 
place  to  live  in.    This  is  America  to  me! 

Freedom  from  want  Is  the  fourth  and  final 
in  this  series  of  Indispensable  freedoms. 
Insuring  my  prosp>erity  and  social  level,  this 
privilege  gives  me  the  right  to  make  a  living 
in  any  legitimate  way,  retaining  a  part  of  my . 
Income.  Although  the  Government  has  ac- 
cess to  a  percentage  of  my  earnings,  I  have 
the  privilege,  through  the  foresight  of  those 
who  created  this  freedom,  to  accumulate  my 
acquired  wealth  and  Invest  It  in  any  lawful 
manner     This  Is  America  to  me! 

The  four  freedoms  I  have  enumerated  are 
without  a  doubt  the  basis  of  any  democratic 
system  of  government.  These  four  demo- 
cratic principles  are  all  equally  important. 
The  views  I  have  related  under  each  cate- 
gory may  be  honestly  placed  under  the  head- 
ing, America,  because  there  could  not  ba  a 
United  States  of  America,  us  I  know  It.  with- 
out any  one  of  the  "four  freedoms."  Liberty 
is  worth  to  me  more  than  all  the  waalth  in 
the  world,  and  I  will  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  this 
country  has  for  me  as  a  citizen.  This  la 
America  to  me! 

WMAT  rr  MSANS  TO  n  AN  AMBBICAM 

(By  John  S.  Marlnka.  of  8t.  Gabriel's  High 
School) 

Th«  wisdom  of  our  aagea  and  the  blood  ot 
our  heroaa  have  been  devoted  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  otn*  American  principles.  Our  way 
of  life  was  established  by  men  whose  insati- 
able desire  for  freedom,  drovt  them  to  seek 
progress  and  prosperity  acroM  the  seas. 
Thoaa  who  came  here  brought  with  them  th« 
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Wft  line*  ttM  IWMrttal  Of  th«  CI01  Po- 
Uticftl  A^Uon  CommittM  th«  part  pUyMl  bj 


aiacttit   to   Know   wnai   ui«   pvc^r  ^ 

Senator  Mttirat  la  offtrtng  tht  Cor.. 

a  guldun  opportunity  in  tb«  ln*t*nc«  or  il\ 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks.  I  desire  to 


ujrlni  that  tht  fray-clad  men.  who  fought 
on  thM«  sama  fialda  whara  wa  atand  wara 


In  Congress  the  fact  that  when  we  sorae« 
times  begin  to  lose  faith  In  our  country 


and    prosperity    acroaa    the    aeaa. 
llioaa  who  came  here  brought  with  them  tha 
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beat  of  ra  :lal.  national,  and  raUgloua  culture. 
Aa  a  reau  t  wa  have  our  own  "Sweat  land  of 

Ub*rty  ••  

Our  wi  J  of  life  and  afSlMaoC  (ovamoMnt 
ta  democ  «cy  It  conaMan  flrat  tha  tfafiitty 
of  the  IkdtTldual  and  human  nature.  In 
the  demc  era  tic  view,  man  haa  Intrlnalc  valua. 
and  thla  value  takaa  primacy  in  human  rela- 
alpi.  In  communlatlc  countrtea.  de- 
cy  MM  the  meanlnf  dictatorship  of  the 
pralatari  t.  while  fraadOM  ■wma  elimination 
or  iBprli  onment  of  all  wlM  €M9t  from  the 
rlfM  dae  alona  of  dletatanhtp.  Communism 
la  a  thr«  it  agatnat  )ob.  horn*,  aacurlty.  and 
fNtdom  3f  every  working  individual.  It  la  a 
threat  ai  alnat  our  American  way  of  life. 

Xb  Am  >rloa  there  are  no  dual  natlonalltlea 
nor  dive  aion  of  people  aoeoMttM  to  rtllglon 
All  m»tk  vf  equally  entitled  to  the  free  cxer- 
elM  of  I  lUfloa  aeeording  to  the  dictatee  of 
their  oo)  taelenee  Ba  they  Cathotic.  Protea> 
taat.  or  f*«.  they  all  aay.  "ta  God  we  truat. 
I  for  law,  orderly  proeaaaae  of  gov* 
Ktl  and  ethical  behavior  may  well  ba 
eatalogw  distinctly  American  Through  the 
laamlng  and  practice  of  aound  ChrlatUn 
prlnclpl«a.  true  peace  and  proeperlty  prevaU 
ta  taduitry  and  btutneea.  Under  the  baaie 
prlBcipb  a  and  daalgn  ot  the  Constitution  we 
live.  aiM  by  actlona  prove  our  allegiance  to 
Ood  ant  country 

There  are  weafcneaaea  In  our  waya.  for 
America  afur  all.  ta  of  thla  earth.  Racial, 
religious ,  and  social  dlatlnctlona  are  found 
in  achcols,  cluba.  unlona.  and  the  like. 
Mlnorlt^  still  auffer.  but  It  la  relatively 
rtyrdom.  Thar*  art  aoelal  diAcrders. 
In  dlvoree.  l«aa  family  life,  and  a 

^      ^  low  birth  rate.    It'a  about  time 

w*  Na«n«ct«d  the  atandarda  of  dlaclpllnd 
UmU  gaw  thla  country  ita  ragged.  sUlwart 
boHaaty  of  purpoae.  determination,  and 
•shftevei  Mnt. 

In  fuimer  daya.  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Ood  algnlfled  obedience  to  the  eatabllahed 


lawa  of 
Bea<'  a 

are  far 


Tat. 


our  democracy  and  today  we  sadly 
ijivlval  of  thla  baalc  apirtt.  Condltlona 
;  rom  Ideal  Beadllners  would  do  well 
to  eom«  down  from  their  high  hocaes  and 
lead  th4  hero-worshipping  youngstara  on  to 
a  aaotal  victory.  Americana  can  maka  Amer- 
ica aa  el  lan.  high-minded,  and  progrcaalve  aa 
lidra  it. 
»pportunltlea  offered  by  the  United 
amnot  ba  found  elsewhere  in  the 
.  <  iue  to  her  aystem  of  protective  law 

pe  tular  govemmant.  her  atandarda  of 

ItvtDg  I  nd  national  wealth,  her  guaranteed 
'  na  and  Ood-given  reaourcea,  free 
•Aools,  labor,  apeech.  preea,  and  ballot  with 
80v«rel|aty  in  the  paople 

Such  la  our  heritage  and  American  way  of 
Ufe  ant  auch  it  must  and  shall  continue  to 
ba.  Tt  la  U  what  It  meana  to  be  an  Amert- 
esua.  \rith  all  gratitude  and  thankfulneaa 
to  Oodjwa  can  proudly  aay,  "It'a  great  to  be 


(By 


Aa  Uke 


wby  thiy 


wttk 


d  >e« 


within 
the  wot  Id 
what 

Man: 
nally 
prtviia^ 
VB  on 


rr  SRAivs  TO  as  Ajv  Aacancsit 
Veronica  North,  of  D.  A.  Barman 
Junior  High  School) 

,  can  you  aee.  by  the  dawn's  early 
Mlht. 
What  a>  proudly  we  balled  at  the  twilighfa 
last  gleaming — 


haa  known  oftfnmfkm,  Nffertng.  and 
ahip.  koowa  fuU  veil  tha  advantagaa  whl 
our  great  country  ahowara  upon  va 

W«ra  you   to  aak  on*  at   tham  what 
nmifn  to  ba  aa  Aaiarlcan.  the  reply  wot 
probably    be    "freodon."      Although    it 
doubtful  whether  ba  could  enumerate 
Biany  treedotna  for  you.  wa  all  know 
he  means. 

The  i^uailty  ot  the  richest  and  the  poori 
tha  brighteat  and  the  dull  eat.  the  right 
wcnhtp  as  one  aaaa  Ot.  the  right  of  aacur^ 
of  fraadOM  from  want  and  fear— thaaa 
aU  the  gaaa  of  damocracy 

Our  public  schools  are  a  striking  exi 
ot  the  principle  upon  which  our  couni 
baaad.    Here  the  opportunity  of  an  ad\ 
tloB  ta  offarad  to  avaryooa  lafardlaaa  of 
race,  eraad.  or  teaaalal  Maatftag. 

Since  July  4.  ITW.  when  a  grcup  oC 
men  signed  the  Declaration  of  IndepaM 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  a  great  fft 
waa  built.  Americana  have  suffered  by  t 
•waat.  and  blood  to  maintain  the  goi 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
the  paople 

The   worda   of   Str    Walter   Scott 
beautifully  the  point  which  I  have 
to  espreaa: 

"BraattMa  there  a  man.  with  aotil  ao 
Who  never  to  himself  haa  aald. 
Thla  la  my  own.  my  native  land'." 


bold  chords  of  the  Star-Spang  tad 

reach  your  ear.  do  yott  aear  wtmtm 

aaud  a  chill  up  yow  aplna  or  wliy 

world  aeema  to  turn  almost  solemn 

and   reverence   aa  Old   Uioiy 

&  review?     Why  doea  your  pride  swell 

you   aa   you   boaatfully   proclaim   to 

that  yuu  are  an  American?      Just 

It  mean  to  be  an  American? 

ot  us  do  not  fuUy  raallae  what  tt 

na  to  be  an  AHMrtsan  becauae  thla 

waa.  as  the  saying  goaa  banded  to 

silver  platter  aa  otir  birthright. 

» othar  hand  the  American  who  haa 

oaa   through    namraliaatioo.    who 


Pier  CoBf  estian  ia  New  Yark  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POHS 


IN  TBS  HOU8I  or  ■■PKHSNTATTYI 

Thursdaif.  June  t9.  1947 

Mr.     POTTS.    Mr.    Speaker.    un< 
leave  srlven  to  me  to  extend  my  rei 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I 
to  Include  an  item  with  respect  to 
tremendous  pier  congestion  In  New 
City.    This  article  appeared  In  the 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday.  Ji 
15,  1947.    There  Is  no  doubt  that 
York  City  is  utilizing  all  of  its  pier  fi 
ties  and  if  shipping  which  she 
through  the  port  of  New  York  is  to* 
put  through  the  port  of  New  York, 
panslon  Is  necessary.    No  better  natx 
deep-water  area  remains  than  that 
the  Ea.st  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Point  in  the  Bronx.    This  is  the  s€ 
which  has  been  many  times  referred 
the  Bronx  seaport.    This   is   the 
which  Captain  Oollar  considered  to 
the  best  In  and  about  New  York 

The  people  of  Bronx  County  want 
seaport,  and  I  think  it  behooves  the 
dais  of  New  York  City  to  get  behind  1 
Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade  In  their  effor 
this  connection. 
aBir  coMrsivTia  obgaivizs  to  kko  nn 
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will  be  tha  organlaaUon  of  a  central 
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unfortunately  fanatic  propagandists 
who  distort  and  deliberately  misunder- 
stand and  mi-srepresent  everything  they 
hear  end  see.  Our  great  news  services 
have  been  doing  the  job  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  have  been  doing.  It  is 
unfair  to  expect  them  to  carry  on  an 
of&cial  propaganda  campaign  to  meet 
the  war  of  ideas.  These  great  news 
services  are.  after  all.  private  enterprises 
which  must  make  money  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. They  cannot  afford  to  disappoint 
their  customers  nor  to  write  and  for- 
ward material  which  they  cannot  sell. 
The  people  owe  our  American  news  serv- 
ices a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  In  this  critical  time 
we  should  expect  them  to  continue  to 
do  the  Job  which  the  Government  oug^ 
to  do. 

Ideas  are  weapons. 

Arc  we  going  to  let  our  businessmen, 
our  diplomatic,  or  official  representa- 
tives, go  Into  the  world-wide  struggle  of 
ideologies  unarmed? 

We  are  sending  military  aid  to  China. 
to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  to  our  good  and 
some  not  so  good  South  American  neigh- 
bors; we  are  arranging  to  maintain  our 
air  bases  in  the  far-flung  comers  of  the 
globe:  we  are  going  to  keep  the  South 
Pacific  Island.s  we  tore  from  the  grasp  of 
the  treacherous  Japs. 

oovtntfutire  shottld  havx  rAcnjrna 

Why  then  should  we  balk  at  providing 
our  Government  with  the  means  of  Justi- 
fying the.se  actions,  and  of  assuring  the 
people  of  other  lands  that  our  purposes 
are  laudable,  and  intended  to  aid  and 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace,  and  to  promote  in  every  way 
friendly  relationships,  political  and  com- 
mercial? 

Even  If  this  program  should  cost 
$30,000,000  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  well- 
paying  investment  in  public  relations,  as 
it  will  ereatly  aid  in  bringing  about  bet- 
ter understanding  and  an  earlier  peace. 

I  feel  personally  that  it  will  help  to 
offset  the  many  rash  statements  on  the 
floor  as  well  as  of  the  publicists  and 
radio  commentators  who  are  working 
overtime  to  leave  the  false  Impression 
the  world  over.  that,  due  to  our  over- 
whelming power  and  might  and  size,  we 
are  girding  for  war,  which  Is  the  farthest 
from  the  thoughts  of  90  percent  of  the 
American  people. 
uwrantNDLT  wamas  misripresent  otja  aims 

We  believe  that  we  are  right:  but  when 
our  warlike  and  aggressive  acts  are  re- 
ported to  the  frightened,  hungry,  war- 
weary  people  of  the  world  by  unfriendly 
writers,  without  any  explanation  of  why 
we  are  doing  these  things,  I  fear  we  are 
making  enemies. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  October  28  of  last 
year  when  Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Associates  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ex- 
plained to  the  men.bers  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers  Association  how  a  pro- 
gram like  this  could  reduce  the  hazards 
of  war  and  thus  reduce  national  defense 
costs. 

ZNSxnuMca  against  wab 

The  Republican  Party  is  committed  to 
reducing  the  budget  regardless  of  whom 


It  hurts.  Even  so,  the  United  States  is 
spending  almost  half  of  its  income  In 
Insurance  against  war:  that  is.  for  the 
armed  services  and  for  development  of 
atomic  energy,  and  In  pensions  and  disa- 
bility compensation  for  which  the  cost 
Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Would  it  not  be  foolhardy  and  short- 
sighted to  balk  now  at  the  expenditure  of 
Just  a  few  million  dollars  for  a  program 
which  might  enable  us  to  reduce  our  pay- 
ments for  past  and  future  wars  by  elim- 
inating the  need  for  new  and  more  ter- 
rible physical  weapons? 

cxcBaPTS  raoM  ano  arncH 

I  shall  insert  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  of  the  more  trenchant  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Reed's  speech. 

Mr.  Reed  said  In  part: 

Let  me  tay  at  the  outside  that  I  believe 
America  must  maintain  a  strong.  mode.m 
military  machine.  We  must  not  only  be  for- 
midable— and,  if  possible,  the  most  formid- 
able— m  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  but  we  must 
be  known  in  the  capitals  of  the  world  to  l)e 
In  this  commanding  position. 

The  dreadful  thing  about  thla  Insurance 
Is  that  It  costs  so  much.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947.  the  American  peo- 
ple will  pay  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  national  income  and  roughly  60  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Government's  total  U\x 
receipts  for  the  support  and  development  of 
our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  This  la  ttte 
premium  we  are  paying  on  our  Insurance 
policy  agalrst  war.  If  you  and  I  were  using 
half  our  Income  to  pay  our  Are,  automobile, 
and  accident  Insurance  premiums,  we  would 
be  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  put- 
ting a  great  deal  of  heat  on  our  Government 
to  adopt  measures  which  would  reduce  Are, 
automobile,  and  accident  hazards  and  there- 
by make  possible  a  substantial  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  that  Insurance.  This,  precisely. 
Is  what  we  must  do  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  war  Insurance.  For  only  as  the  risk  or 
hazard  of  International  warfare  is  reduced 
will  It  be  possible  to  cut  the  terrific  premium 
on  our  war  Insurance  policy  to  more  rea- 
sonable levels. 

Briefly  stated,  the  three  major  tools  or 
Instruments  for  reducing  the  hazards  of  wtr 
are:  trade,  travel,  and  the  facts.  Let  me 
enlarge  a  little  on  each  of  these  Items. 

TRADS 

The  arguments  for  expandmg  world  trade 
both  in  the  Interest  of  high  employment 
and  better  living  standards  here  at  homo 
and  in  foreign  countries  are  well  known  to 
you.  •  •  •  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  a  far  larger  volume  of  foreign  trade — 
and  this  means  Imports  as  well  aa  exports — 
would  be  good  for  America,  good  for  America 
as  a  whole,  not  simply  for  those  who  would 
profit  directly  from  increased  exports  or 
Imports. 

Today  national  tradlAg  areas  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a 'complex  and  stagger- 
ing number  of  obstacles  and  barriers  to  the 
natural,  easy  flow  of  goods  and  services.  They 
Include  tariffs,  monetary  restrictions,  ex- 
change controls.  Import  and  export  licenses 
and  quotas,  and  endless  formalities  and  red 
tape  encumbering  or  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  materials  and  products  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
them  have  come  into  being  during  the  past 
2S  years.  And  they  stand  today  aa  a  veritable 
fortification  against  exchange.    •     •     • 

TEA\'XL 

If  there  la  any  more  potent  Instrument  for 
building  international  understanding  and 
reducing  the  risk  of  war  than  travel.  1  have 
failed  to  discover  It.  And  on  this  subject  I 
can  give  direct  testimony  based  on  my  ex- 


perience In  London  during  the  2\i  war  yeaia 
I  spent  there. 

TMt  FAcra 

This  brings  me,  gentlemen,  to  the  third 
Item  In  our  triumvirate  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  Insurance  against  another  war.  In- 
telligence. Information,  communications— 
call  It  what  you  will — the  essential  objective 
Is  to  provide  means  of  currently  and  con- 
tliruously  exchanging  the  facts  with  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Trade  and  travel  are 
themselvea  Important  meaiu  of  exchanging 
Intelligence  or  Information  with  our  neigh- 
bors abroad. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  under  thta 
heading,  however,  are  the  other  well-known 
media  for  communicating  information  about 
our  country  to  every  corner  of  the  earth  to 
the  end  that  a  true  picture  of  America,  her 
way  of  life,  the  Interesta  and  actlvltlee  of  her 
people,  her  current  eventa.  her  accompllah- 
ments.  and  her  failures,  shall  be  fattlifully 
depicted  and  understood  everywhere. 

It  is  Important  that  this  running  story  ba 
weU  and  fully  told.  The  very  fact  that  wa 
are  today  the  greatest  economic  power  on 
earth  and  thereby  have,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  a  responsibility  for  leadership,  requ'rea 
that  our  alms,  our  pollclea.  and  our  objec- 
tives he  made  known  to  other  nations.  Any- 
one In  a  position  of  great  power  wUl  be  feared, 
suspected,  and  perhaps  ganged-up  on  If  he 
falls  to  demonstrflte  his  good  Intentions  or 
to  win  the  confldenoe  and  respect  of  the 
community. 

The  urgency  and  Importance  of  getting 
this  job  organized  and  under  way  Is  em- 
phaslaed  by  the  fact  that  other  powerful 
governments,  notably  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lite countries,  are  continuously  putting  out 
false  and  misleading  statements  about  us. 
oiu-  activities,  and  our  objectives.  These 
statements  are  designed  to  arouse  fear  and 
resentment  toward  us  and  to  attract  other 
countries  Into  the  Russian  orbit. 

The  job  of  telling  adequately  and  truth- 
fully the  story  of  America  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  not  a  simple  one.  It  Is  a  mixed 
task  in  which  both  Government  and  private 
agencies  must  play  Important  roles. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wa-shlngton  Post  of  Jime 
18,  as  follows: 

BOTTo  voca 

The  fate  that  seems  to  be  In  store  for  the 
State  Department  foreign-Information  pro- 
gram Is  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  By  a 
series  of  pettifogging  delays  the  unrepent- 
ant IsolatlonlsU  In  the  House  have  prevented 
the  Mundt  bill  from  reaching  the  floor.  This 
Is  the  blU  that  would  continue  after  July  1 
the  short-wave  broadcasts,  the  American 
libraries  abroad,  and  the  other  Informational 
and  educational  services  which  seek  to  pre- 
sent a  true  picture  of  this  cotmtry.  Tha 
strategy  of  the  House  dlehards  Is  to  klU  the 
program  entirely  by  talking  It  to  death.  Tha 
dlsttirbing  part  is  that  now  the  Senate  Re- 
publican leadership,  which  should  know  bet- 
ter, apparently  has  thrown  in  the  towel.  In- 
fluential GOP  Senators  are  reported  to  have 
consented  to  a  compromise  which  would  nar- 
row the  information  activities  to  a  con- 
stricted broadcasting  program  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  only  $6,000,000  Instead  of  tha 
thirty-four  million  originally  asked. 

Important  aa  are  the  overseas  broadcasts 
in  themselves,  their  consideration  should 
not  exclude  other  algnUlcant  aapecta  of  tha 
foreign-information  program.  If  the  pres- 
ent congreaalonal  tack  contlnuea.  for  exam- 
ple. It  wlU  force  the  cloelng  of  our  librarlea 
abroad.  In  many  capiUla  these  librarlaa 
constitute  virtually  the  only  aourca  of  ac- 
curate factual  information  about  tha  United 
States.  The  libraries  are  foimtalna  of  Amer- 
icana. They  contain  reference  books,  perl- 
odlcala,  copiaa  oi  official  pubUcatlona.    Thug 
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EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 

HON.  IHELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cauvoaifi* 
Of  T$S  HOU8I  OP  RSPRBSKNTATrVVB 

Monday.  June  1$,  1947 

DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to    extend    my    remarks   In    the 

I  Include  the  following  article  by 

Llppmann  from  the  Washington 
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TBS  VATICail 


(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

within  the  past  week  the 
Vatican.  L'OsBenratore  Ronaiio.  has 
the  relations  between  the  United 
knd  the  Soviet  Union.    The  full  texts 
two  editorials  are  not  yet  available 
But  excerpts  are  available  and 
ire   news   reports  from   Rome   which 
t  lat  the  editorials  were  written  by  the 
cjdltor.  Coxmt  Oulseppe  della  Torre,  at 
ion  at.  Pope  Plus,  and  that  "In 
circles"  the  arguments  were  said  "to 
the  Pope's  anxlety^ver  the  Increaalng 
between  Washln^^on  and  lioaeow." 
ilgnlflcance  of  these  editorials  lies  In 
that  despite  the  traditionally  strong 
Communist  stand  of  the  Vatican,  they 
position  of  complete  Impartiality  and 
In  the  Rxuslan-Amerlcan  conflict,  ad- 
both  Moscow  and  Washington  to  be 
objective,     to    avoid     an     Ideological 
which  could  lead  only  to  war,  and  to 
practical  compromises, 
iramlng  and  the  advice  from  the  Vatl- 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Bevln  and  M. 
have  been  meeting  In  Paris  In  re- 
to  Secretary  Ifarshall's  speech  at  Har- 
Thelr  first  concern  has  been  with  an 
of  the  question  which  the  Vatican's 
to    dtoeOHlBg.      The    Immedtot* 
for  them  to  wlkether  they  can  oo- 
wltta  us  and  not  break  Irreparably 
It  to  moet  important  that  all 
and  admlntoter  our  foreign  policy, 
all  who  discuss  It.  should  see  clear- 
dilemma  of  the  Europeans — which  to 
for  the  Vatican's  warning  and  to 
subject   matter    In    the   Bevln- 
copTtittona. 
he  toa ding  countries  of  Europe.  In- 
many  within  the  Riiaalan  orbit,  are 
opposed   to  the  eapaaakm  and  the 
on  of  Riisala.    But  bob*  of  them  to 
to  accept  American  leadership  In 
aaltl-Oaoamimtot    eoalltlon.      And    they 
to  believe  that  thto  to  the  Intent 
lo-called  Tnunan  doctrine,  and  of  lt« 
.  Mr.  Churchill's  Pulton  speech, 
the  past  year  reaction  and  realst- 
been  growing  In  Europe  to  any 
which  wotild  make  Europe  the  stakes 
Sovtot-Amorlcan    comj^tltlon,   and   tb« 
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mike 
thkt 
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lave 


Continent  the  battlefield  of  an   ideolc 
and  an  international  war. 

We  have  oeen.  I  believe,  curiously  blind 
this  tilii  luniiMinn  and  have  failed  to 
predate  ita  bitnrlcal  Importance.  The 
to  that  Europe  to  rising  again,  and  Is  det 
mined  and  to  destined  to  align  Itself  nelf 
with  Russia  as  she  to  now  nor  with  Ami 
as  we  have  in  thto  past  year  appeared  to 
Thto  to  not.  as  so  many  of  us  imaglna. 
opinion  exclusively  of  the  left  and  of 
fellow  travelers.  The  Idea  that  the  Eurc" 
■tatas.  including  Britain,  should  mediata 
twecn  Russia  and  America  and  prevent 
war.  was  put  forward  for  the  British  Co 
mon wealth  and  Empire  by  Prime  Mint 
Smuts  last  June,  by  General  de  Oaulle^ 
France  last  July,  in  effect  by  Mr.  Chi 
In  hto  more  recent  speeches  about  the  Dnll 
States  of  Europe,  and  now  by  the  Vat~ 
newspaper.  When  President  Truman 
Ottawa  recently,  he  seems  to  have  been 
to  on  thto  subject  by  the  Canadians. 

It  goea  without  saying  that  on  tha 
tlnent  almost  any  leader  of  a  labor  partf^ 
Soclaltot  Party,  or  a  popular  Catholic 
and   of   an   ordinary    liberal    party. 
and    reatoU    ^ing    placed    In    the    poalt 
where  In  order  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
country   ha   must   be   uncompromtoing 
Irreconcilable    with    the    SovleU.    For 
Europeans  do  not  wish  to  be  ground  beti 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 

The  question  now  to  whether  the 
proposato  are  a  revtolon  of  the  Truman 
Ulne.    To    answer    that   question   sines 
would  greatly  improve  the  likelihood  of 
success   abroad.     Tet   It  must   be   admit 
that  a  sincere  answer  may  cause  some 
barraaameut  within  the  admlntotratlon 
at  home. 

The  fact  to  that  the  Truman  docUina 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  improvisation, 
signed  to  meet  an  emergency  for  which 
State  Department  was  not  prepared,  and 
pounded  in  a  form  which,  whatever  Its  < 
elsewhere,  was  deemed  most  likely  to 
quick  support  in  Congress  The 
plan  to  a  considered  attempt  to  su{ 
the  crudltlee  and  the  imworkable  elei 
of  the  Trunum  doctrine — and  to  place 
country  behind  a  constructive  settle 
rather  than  at  the  head  of  an  ideolc 
crusade. 

The  sooner  we  admit  thto.  the 
frankly  we  say  it,  the  sooner  and  tha 
surely  we  shall  regain  what  we  havt 
losing — the  confidence  of  the  great 
of  the  people  who  are  too  civilized  and 
proud  to  be  the  eatellltes  of  Russia  or 
cllenU  of  the  United  States. 

Neither    the    exhibition    of    our    ml 
power  nor  the  spending  of  money  can 
store    that    popular    confidence     We 
have   also   to   prove   to   mankind    that 
Influence  and  power  are  the  Instrument 
statesmanship,  which  seeks  peace,  and 
rehabilitation  of  this  shattered   world. 
the   settlement   at   the   secular   Issue* 
divide  it. 


Tke  Mandt  BiH  Versas  PrevMat  *y% 
LefitUtioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MxmrssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESZNTA1 

ThuTiday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  JDDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  on  H.  R.  3342.  the  Mundt 
establishing  the  Office  of  Informat 
and  Educational  Exchange,  It  be 
apparant  that  many  Members  belle 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs 


ill  which  gave  the 
broader  grants  of 
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Is  the  truth. 
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^creased  effectiveness 
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or  the  other  American  Republics:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  State  to  authorized 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt, 
to  pay  the  actual  transportation  expenses 
and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  other  expenses,  of  citizens 
of  the  other  American  Republics  whllej  trav- 
eling in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  without  re- 
gard to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  and  to  make  advances  of  funds 
notwithstanding  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes:  traveling  expenses  of  members  of 
advisory  committees  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion a  of  said  act  of  August  9,  1939  (22 
U.  8.  C.  249a):  purchase  (not  to  exceed  six 
passenger  automobiles),  hire,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-propelled  and 
animal-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles; 
purchase  of  bocks  and  periodicals;  rental 
of  halls  and  boats;  and  purchase,  rental 
and  repair  of  microfilming  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  colored  photographic  enlarge- 
ments. $6  375,000:  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  such  official  as  he  may  designate  to  hereby 
authorized.  In  hto  discretion,  and,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  transfer 
from  this  appropriation  to  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Independent  establtoh- 
ments  of  the  Government  for  expenditure  in 
the  United  States  and  In  the  other  American 
Republics  any  part  of  this  amount  for  direct 
expenditures  by  such  department  or  Inde- 
pendent establtohment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation  and  any  such  expendi- 
tures may  be  made  under  the  specific  author- 
ity herein  contained  or  under  the  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  to 
which  amounts  are  transferred:  ProtHded 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  9100,000  of  thto 
appropriation  shall  be  avallnble  until  June 
30,  1948:  Provided  further.  That  thto  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  to  make  contracts 
with,  and  grants  of  money  or  property  to. 
nonprofit  institutions  In  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics,  includ- 
ing the  dtotrlbution  of  materials  and  other 
services  In  the  fields  of  education  and  travel, 
arts  ar.d  sciences,  publications,  the  radio,  the 
press,  and  the  cinema. 


Agriculhiral  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AIOBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alabama: 

Whereas  the  huge  reduction  In  the  1947 
agricultural -conservation  program  funds 
from  $301,720,000  to  $165,614,290,  and  the  re- 
duction In  other  agricultural  appropriations, 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  Washington,  has  halted  practi- 
cally all  Production  and  Marketing  Admln- 
totratlon (AAA)  activities  In  Alabama.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  recently  made  by  PMA 
show  that  funds  already  obligated  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  $165,614,290  allowable  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommendation; 
and 

Whereas  much  progress  has  been  made  In 
conservation  during  the  past  9  years  with  the 
aid  of  AAA;  practically  one-half  of  Alabama 
farmers  are  now  planting  winter  cover  crops; 
terracing  and  other  soil -conservation  work  to 
being  carried  on  with  great  benefit  to  Ala- 
bama and  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  about  65.000  farmers 
In  Alabama  cooperating  with  and  being  di- 


rectly benefited  by  thto  program:  and  In- 
direct benefits  are  beliig  derived  by  all  the 
peor^le  of  Alabama:  and 

Whereas  the  concei .  atlon  needs  of  Ala- 
bama are  far  In  excess  of  what  are  now  being 
met;  we  b3lleve  It  to  the  responsibility  of 
Society  to  see  that  our  soil  resources  are 
maintained  and  Improved  for  future  genera- 
tions: and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reduction  In  agri- 
cultural appropriations  threatens  to  wreck 
the  school-lunch  program  In  Alabama  tin- 
less  the  State  greatly  Increases  Its  funds  of 
m.^.tchlng  Federal  money;  and  funds  will  be 
denied  for  farm  tenant  loans  to  thousands 
of  Alabama  veterans,  and  small  farmers  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Act;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  farmers  will  be 
forced  to  exploit  and  drain  the  soil  fertility 
if  the  agricultural -conservation  program  to 
curtailed:  much  heretofore  accomplished 
win  be  lost :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  State  Senate  of  Alabama 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) : 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  most  respectfully  urged  to  continue  and 
not  to  reduce  the  appropriations  <or  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  on  the  agricultural -conservation  pro- 
gram and  other  programs  being  put  on  by 
the  Agriculture  IDepartment. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Senators.  Hon. 
Lism  Hill  and  Hon.  John  Sparkman,  and 
our  Representatives  In  Congress,  be  asked 
to  support  the  agricultural -conservation  pro- 
gram and  to  vote  for  and  to  lend  their  sup- 
port for  the  continuance  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $301,720,000.  and  other  agri- 
cultural appropriations  vital  to  the  people  of 
Alabama. 

3.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  Alabama 
be  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified  copies 
of  thto  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  chairmen  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Hotise  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  to 
each  Member  of  our  congressional  delegation. 

Approved  June  13,  1947. 


The  Tax  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NTW   TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House  to- 
day, I  include  in  the  Record  the  two 
following  editorials  published  In  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  first  on  June  17, 1947, 
following  President  Truman's  veto  of  the 
so-called  tax-reduction  bill;  and  the  sec- 
ond on  June  18, 1947,  following  the  action 
of  the  House  in  sustaining  that  veto: 
[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  17,  1947] 

PRESIDINT'S  VETO  OP  TAX  BILL  WISE  IN  FACT  OF 
HUGE  DEBT 

The  reasons  which  President  Truman  offers 
for  his  disapproval  of  a  bill  to  reduce  Indi- 
vidual Income-tax  payments  cannot  effec- 
tively be  refuted.  They  have  their  origin 
In  the  requirements  of  a  sound  national 
economy  ai.d  are  designed  to  promote  an 
orderly  return  to  normal  conditions  which 
will  make  possible  tax  reductlona  Without 
danger  to  economic  stability. 

Politically,  the  effects  of  President  Tru- 
man's veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill  may  be 
harmful.  The  relief  which  It  provided  would 
have  been  experienced  by  millions  of  Ameri- 


can* who  have  borne  a  great  load  of  taxation 
tnrough  the  war  years  and  who  have  hoped 
that  peace  would  bring  an  easing  of  the 
burden.  They  will  be  disappointed.  Those 
who  are  fair-minded,  however,  can  hardly 
question  the  logic  of  the  President's  reaaon- 
Ing. 

At  present  the  United  States  to  carrying  a 
war  debt  which  must  be  reduced  If  It  to 
not  to  bring  danger  of  economic  disaster  In 
later  years.  It  must  be  slashed  drastically 
as  quickly  as  possible,  not  whittled  away  by 
barely  perceptible  degrees  as  the  years  go  by. 
The  most  advantageous  time  to  reduce  the 
debt  to  when  business  Is  good,  money  to 
plentiful,  and  wages  are  high.  Nothing  caii 
be  accomplished  toward  this  purpose  once 
the  trend  has  turned  and  a  recession  baocmea 
either  a  fear  or  an  actuality. 

At  the  risk  of  Inviting  the  political  dto- 
favor  of  both  business  Interests  and  work- 
ers who  would  like  the  pressure  of  high  tax- 
ation eased.  President  Trtunan  has  followed 
a  covirse  of  practical  realtom.  If  the  national 
debt  to  to  be  reduced,  the  time  for  such  ac- 
tion to  when  unemployment  to  at  a  mini- 
mum and  the  national  Income  to  doae  to 
record  leveto. 

The  arguments  for  the  tax-reduction  bill 
have  ne^er  been  very  Impressive.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  tax  relief  would  stim- 
ulate business.  But  business  does  not  re- 
quire stimulation.  While  It  to  true  that  tha 
purchasing  power  of  certain  elements  of  the 
population  has  been  impaired,  the  remedy 
lies,  as  the  President  insists.  In  "wise  poli- 
cies and  Improved  practices  of  business  and 
labor,**  not  In  governmental  Intervention 

Eventually,  and  not  In  the  dUtant  future, 
there  will  be  a  proper  and  a  safe  time  for 
tax  reductions.  This  will  be  when  Inflation- 
ary pressures  have  been  eased,  when  com- 
mitments abroad  which  Involve  an  Invest- 
ment In  world  peace  are  less  exacting,  when 
the  national  debt  to  lower,  and  when  the 
whole  futiu-e  can  be  envisioned  In  clearer 
perspective. 

When  thto  transition  to  complete,  or  fur- 
ther advanced,  there  must  be  a  downward 
revtoion  In  taxes.  But  it  must  be,  as  the 
President  Instots,  on  an  equitable  basto.  The 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  to  both  untimely 
and  unfair.  Its  obvious  weaknesses,  empha- 
sized so  impressively  by  the  President,  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  pas- 
sage over  hto  rejection. 

(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Jxme  18.  1»471 

VETO     SUSTAimta     A     TEtmAW     VlCTOaT 

When  Congress  voted  to  give  tax  cuts  prec- 
edence over  debt  reduction  it  followed  a 
course  which  would  have  brought  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  many  Americans  and 
would  have  strengthened  the  party  politi- 
cally In  anticipation  of  1948.  About  48,000.- 
000  Americans  would  have  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  if  the  Re- 
publican tax  reduction  bill  had  become  law. 
Failure  of  ihe  House  to  override  President 
Trimian's  veto  ends  insofar  as  thto  year  to 
concerned  all  hope  of  lower  taxes. 

Thto  failure,  although  only  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  two  votes,  revealed  a  rurprtolng 
weakness  In  the  forces  supporting  the  bill. 
While  there  was  a  disposition  to  concede 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate over  its  rejection  by  the  President,  no 
such  difficulty  was  expected  In  the  House, 
where  Its  supporters  were  believed  to  present 
a  solid  front. 

President  Truman  is  accordingly  In  a  posi- 
tion to  claim  a  substantial  victory  over  hto 
opponents  In  Congress.  It  Is  one  which  to  all 
the  more  creditable  to  him  because  It  can 
hardly  bring  anything  In  the  nature  of  po- 
litical benefit.  The  voters  will  be  reminded 
next  fall  that  It  was  a  Democratic  President, 
not  a  Republican  Congresa.  who  stood  In  th« 
way  of  tax  relief. 

Among  those  who  are  concerned  for  tbs 
stabUity  of  the  Natloa*8  eccmomlc  structure, 
however,  rather  than  pwaonal  financial  ad- 
vantage, there  will  b«  wlHlngn—  to  coooed* 
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ba  mat  italned 
wben  tiz 


that  th4  President  hM  acted  wisely  and  that 
has  shown  creditable  restraint  In 
him. 
President  Truman  has  stated  repeatedly 
felt  sound  finance  called  for  the 
of  tax  cuts  tmtll  fiscal,  budget, 
uncertainties  are  cleared  away, 
ptoflta  are  at  an  all-time  high  and  the 
debt  was  never  higher  taxes  should 
and  the  debt  reduced.  And 
benefits  are  granted  they  should  go 
prtnclp4lly  to  the  lower  Income  classes,  whose 
purchai  tng  power  Is  Impaired  by  high  prices. 


StriBffc  Dmbcs  ■  Stele  DcparlaeBt 


1  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


[fON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 


or 

IN  T^  HOC8B  OP  RBFBaaBMTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears 
from  tpe  news  Items  In  the  press  during 
the 
nofw  li 


week  that  the  administration 
really  going  Into  high  gear  with 
European  spending.  It  is  evident  that 
the  SIpUe  Departmeat  has  made  Its  de- 
aod  now  is  beginning  the  process 
of  selling  the  American  people  on  the 
t  lat  it  is  our  duty  to  take  over  and 
suppo  -t  the  whole  of  Europe  for  the  next 


decade 

The 


Wash  ngton  TUnes-Herald  of  Jime  19. 
which  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  is  going 
on 

■raAMci  ooiMcs  m  statc 


▼dope^ 
mere 


at  vart  NM 


and    ex-Oen.    Oeorge    C. 

State   Department   has   recently   de- 

a  most  pectUlar  looking  method  of 

t^^nHuing  the  Truman-liarshall  plan  for 

or  as  much  of  Kurope  as 

*t  grab  first. 

Mr.  Marshall  himself  dreamed  up 

or  whether  be  is  eren  aware  of  It 

entirety,    we   dont   know.    Anyway, 

how  it  works: 

Dapartment  Inntatlons  are  sent  out 

to  Tarloaa  paopl*  to  come  to 

and  sit  In  OB  wttings  described 

record  and  estrsaaely  Important. 

are  lady  and  gssitlsmsp  leadoa 

eirarch.  patriotic  and  lodge  group* 


this  scheme. 
In    Its 
bsre  ii 
8Ut<i 
at   Intirrals 
Waahliictan 


MaraMl 
The 


8UUn 
SUts* 

Mo 
at 


gueau 
aftarwird 


following  is  an  editorial  from  the 


Umj  are  flattered,  and  naturaUy 
fi^U  over  their  fast  to  get  to  Washlng- 
tima.    At  tba  MaaUnfs,  undar  8«aU 
t  aiwpiaaa.  thay  Uatan  to 
lalks  by  kay  OnaamMt  Man, 
1  down. 

fist  of  tbaae  talka  la  tkat  U  la  TltaUy 
t  for  the  guests  to  go  home  and 
among  their  fellow  cltlaana  the  Tru- 
MarshaU  gospel   that  tba  world  or  a 
I  art  of  It  has  to  ba  aavad  from  Joe 
ftt  no  matur  what  eoat  to  the  United 
taxpayer. 

we  understand.  Is  dealt  out 
mm.    But    the     mysterloua- 
atmosphere  is  as  thick  as  Mahatma 
IVallaoe  s  hide:  and  to  make  it  all  the 
ifipreaslva,  reporters  arc  barred,  and  tba 
are  warned  not  to  talk  to  the 


imU  news. 


what   In   the   heU 


this 


la  a  acham*  which  will  affaet 

yaar*  to  codm.  parhapa  avan 
point  of  Invotvtng  us  aU  in  a  war 
Tet  tba  tUls  Departokant  is 
preas  as  ragards  sutlng  tha 
adminlBtrattoa's  argumanta  for  tha  Tniauuk- 
MarshiJl  pUaa. 


Why?     What  is  Truman,  or  Marsh  A\. 
somebody,  afraid  of?    Or  If  fear  or 
thing  tan't  behind  this  strange  procc 
what  ts  behind  it? 

The  whole  business  reminds  us  of  pre-1 
Harbor  times,  when  Rooeevelt  was  she 
peace  with  his  mouth  while  trying  to 
voke  a  German  attack  on  us  with  h;     rt 
hand  and  a  Jap  attack  with  his  left 
Harry  Hopkins,  he  felt  that  the  Amc 
people  were  "too  daaui  diunb  to  underst 
what  was  good  for  them. 

Most  Americans,  we  think,  are  still 
their  best  to  hold  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  In  high  esteem.  The  Secretary 
not  help  them  to  do  that  by  playing 
with  the  kid-the-people  great  brainers 
stlU  Infest  the  Truman  admlnlstraUoa.  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  admonish  my  coll* 
to  be  alert  on  this  subject  and  inf< 
the  people  throughout  the  Nation  in 
gard  to  thl.s  new  insane  proposal  on 
part  of  the  administration. 


Hmtct's  Plaa  far  Gcrmaay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSU 

or  mcBJCAM 
IN  THX  HOUSl  OP  REPRBSBKTA1 

Wednesday.  June  IS.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  article  wl 
appeared  in   the  Washington  Post 
cently.     It  is  most  interesting  and 
lightening.    The  mad  rush  for  the 
building  of  Germany  has  many  Ai 
cans  deeply  disturbed.    The  article 
lows: 

Boovaa's  naw  roa  cxaitAMT 

After  reading  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover's  U 
to  Chairman  Taaaa  of  the  House  Appr 
tlons  Committee,  published  May  27. 
ing  the  treatsaant  of  Oarmany.  I  am 
vmced  that  if  Mr.  Hoover's  reeommendat 
were  carried  out.  the  structure  at  peace 
be  buUt  upon  quldCMad. 

The  sum  and  substance  at  Mr.  He 
latest  proposals  Is  that  the  Allies  mi 
nore  the  leesoos  learned  from  our  fa 
protect  peace  after  World  War  I  and  to 
card  tha  acoaoMie  eontroia  agreed  u| 
tha  msattnji  at  tfea  BIf  Tteaa.    Tha 
wlU  be  repeating  the  mistakes  made  In 
If  Mr.  Hoover's  views  are  made  oOclal 

Tba  AUles  paid  bitterly  during  World 
n  for  not  having  learned  the  nature  at 
aaOBomlc  controls  and  for  not  having 
pond  them  upon  Germany.     It  Is  af 
that  Mr.  Hoover  would  repeat  the  very 
blunders  again  when  he  states  "It  is 
that  w«  at  oDca  ravlaa  the  reparatkma 
demllltartaatlon     policies 
•  byeaitaViAttlattagreei 

Mr.  Hoover  eou^tmimMf  ISigets  tha 
whole  aggregate  of  aeonomlc 
Intfoatrlal  power,  left  Intact  after  World 
I.  enabled  the  Oanaaaa  to  eaparlment 
plan  tot  the  futurr  production  of  wea[ 
war.  Whao  Mr.  Hoover  now  calls  (or 
attaalnatloB  of  t*>e  dlaan&aiDant 
not  only  appro vaa  tha  prseant  faUure  of 
tary  dlaanaasMiit  (In  the  British 
Inatanee.  only  T  pereent  of  the  tank. 
and  other  mUltary  factors  have  been 
natad  thus  far)  but  In  tact.  Is  in  favor 
poUcy  to  leave  tka  trHMndoua  German 
potential  intact. 

aignlflcanily.  Mr.  Hoosar  also  ignoraa 
antlra  proUaa  at  ataaste  raaMid) 
would  Imply  that  Oarwiaay  ahoidd  ba 
SBtlttad  to  aoflMa  in  such  work. 


an     of     Mr.     Hoowrli 

lid  make  Germany  the 

rer  In  Europe.     When 

the  scrapping  of  the 

|to  which  our  country 

itrtklng  an  trreparabla 

rehabtlltatlon  of  Oef- 

kus.    Mr.    Hoover    oom- 

Dllght  of  the  occupied 

|dellt)erately  bled  white. 

Germany's  economic 


llsruselng 

which   the 

He  failed  to  tell  Re- 
)d  the  public  that,  out 

have  been  earmarked 

6  have  been  actually 
^ms  of  German  aggras- 

eveal   the  sabotaga  of 

by  the  Germana  aad 
lies  to  prevent  It.  Al- 
lows the  serious  oondl- 
due  to  war  devaata- 

of  coal,  he  complains 
Ing  Prance  with  Rtihr 
in  the  manufacture 
lany  with  which  to  pay 

^le  should  know  the  real 

has  chosen  to  bypasa; 

i  that  France  Is  not  gei- 

the  Ruhr,  she  must 

Did  for  the  small  quan- 

[from  Germany.    Tbeae 

by  the  AMO  to  pay 

Germany— contrary  to 

iona. 

Ived  only  160.000  tana 
Germany  for  the  first 
MKti  she  must  Import  10 
ince  her  economy. 
tny  retains  70  percent 
In  the  Riihr  and  only 
11  her  neighbors,  agalnat 

consumption   of 
^ear.  la  greater  than  In 

Ich  Is  a  major  factor  In 

[being  deliberately  wlth- 

BS  a  political  and  eco- 

^t  Germany's  neighbors. 

was  supposed  to  survey 

from  the  point  of  view 

llrements,  he   has   pre- 

plcture.    Becanae    we 

)ver  after  World  War  I. 

It.  and  tears.    Must  we 

Gn^mc, 
the  Preaealkm 
9f  World  Wmr  III.  Ine. 


AbrM^ 


OP  REMARELB 

I  or 

H  B.  KEATING 


rATIVB 
fune  19.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
|tny    remarks    in    the 
le  following  editorial 
Times: 
izaica  aaaoAo 

iMarahaU's  earnest  ap- 
snt's  cultural  and  In- 
Is  stiU  In  danger  of  be- 
lu  troublea  began 
lllmlnated  the  entire 
for  this  purpose  on 
activities  had  not  baan 
kta  this  objaottMS  Bap- 
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resentatlve  Mrmor,  of  South  Dakota.  Intro- 
duced an  enabling  bill,  which  with  some 
amendments  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  House  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee  on  May 
21.  This  bill,  If  passed,  would  naturally  be 
followed  by  an  appropriation,  though  perhaps 
a  smaller  one  than  the  State  Department 
asked  for.  Its  consideration  has  been  re- 
peatedly postponed  and  it  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House.  Meanwhile  Senator  Ball,  of 
Mlnnecota.  has  asserted  that  the  Senate  will 
cut  to  $6.000,0C0  the  sum  of  about  $19,CC0.000 
asked,  mainly  for  the  radio  programs  known 
as  the  Voice  of  America.  Such  a  cut  would 
keep  us  out  of  Russia,  where  otherwise  no 
American  voice  will  be  heard. 

If  the  Senate  goes  this  far.  we  cannot  be 
hopeful  about  the  rest  of  the  cultural  and 
Informational  program — the  highly  impor- 
tant interchange  of  "sudents.  trainees,  teach- 
ers, guest  instructors,  professors,  and  leaders 
In  fields  of  Epeclalized  knowledge  or  ckUl"; 
the  Interchange  and  translation  of  books  and 
period. cals;  the  maintenance  of  American  li- 
braries abroad  and  assistance  to  schools,  li- 
braries, and  community  centers  in  other 
countries.  Hope  for  favorable  action  on  the 
Mundt  bill  In  both  House  and  Senate,  and 
for  an  adequate  appropriation  may  rest  on  a 
dawning  perception  that,  if  the  Marshall 
plan  for  systematizing  our  aid  to  foreign 
countries  is  to  succeed,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  erplaln  ourselves  to  people  in  those 
countries.  We  might  save  a  few  millions  by 
not  explaining  ourselves  and  In  so  doing  viti- 
ate the  results  of  an  Investment  of  billions. 


nam's  Free  Enteiprise — Not  American, 
Not  Christian,  Not  Too  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimou>  conseht  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article.  NAM's 
Free  Enterprise— Not  American.  Not 
Christian.  Not  Too  Free,  written  by  Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Ma£se.  This  thcught/ul. 
scholarly,  and  penetrating  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Catholic  magazine  America 
for  May  31.  1947 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  appsared  prominently  in  the 
public  press,  claiming  credit  for  having 
exerted  such  influence  on  the  citizsns  of 
this  Nation  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  as  to  result  in  the 
untimely  killing  oflf  of  price  control  last 
year  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  labor 
bill  now  on  the  President's  desk.  Such 
an  institution  of  big  business  precsure. 
spending  over  $3,000,000  a  year  on  propa- 
ganda of  this  kind,  does  so.  according  to 
its  own  widely  advcrti'^cd  statements,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  "American  system  of 
free  enterprise." 

Now,  I  for  one  believe  strongly  in  a 
system  of  free  competitive  business  enter- 
prise, as  does  Father  Masse,  the  author 
of  the  article  appearing  in  "America." 
But  when  he  examines  the  two  weighty 
volumes  describing  NAM'S  conception  of 
the  American  individual  enterprise  sys- 
tem, he  finds  that  NAM  indulges  in  a 
dangerous  line  of  propaganda,  petty 
prejudice  and  careless  scholarship,  in  de- 


fending an  antisocial,  antl-Christlan 
philosophy  of  economics,  identified  by 
NAM  with  American  capitalism. 

I  commend  the  entire  article  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  important  in 
determining  the  weight  to  be  given  NAM'S 
lobbying  and  propaganda  activities  in 
the  interest  of  our  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

nam's  free  enterpeise 
(By  Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  has  v^ondered 
what  exactly  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  means  by  the  popular  phrase. 
"American  system  of  free  enterprise."  He 
has  bad  his  suspicions,  but  only  recently, 
with  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  book, 
have  these  suspicions  been  confirmed. 

Six  years  ago  the  NAM  created  an  Eco- 
nomic Principles  Commission,  composed  of 
7  industrialists  and  8  economists,  and  or- 
dered it  to  make  a  study  of  the  American 
economic  system.  The  fruits  of  that  study 
have  now  been  published  in  two  weighty 
but  attractive  volumes.  (The  American  In- 
dividual Enterprise  System.  2  vols..  McGraw- 
Hill.  CIO  )  Although  NAM  Board  Chairman 
Ira  Mosher  explains  In  a  foreword  that  the 
views  expressed  by  the  authors  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  the  NAM.  it  Is  safe  to  as- 
sume fairly  general  agreement.  Otherwise 
the  book  would  scarcely  have  been  published 
under  NAM  auspices.  We  can  regard  it, 
then,  as  a  representative  account  of  the  NAM 
outlook  on  the  American  economy. 

As  seen  by  the  authors,  the  "American 
Individual  Enterprise  System"  Is  first  and 
foremost  American.  "We  could  not  have 
our  present  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution without  our  present  system  of 
government."  they  alBrm.  "nor  our  present 
system  of  government  without  our  present 
system  of  business."  The  system  was  not 
Imported  from  abroad:  It  Is  uniquely  our 
own;  it  marks  a  new  departure  In  economics. 

No  formal  definition  of  the  "American  In- 
dividual Enterprise  System,"  we  are  told, 
can  do  justice  to  all  Its  qualities.  It  re- 
gards the  individual  as  supreme;  sharply 
limits  the  economic  function  of  the  slaie; 
recognizes  competition  as  "both  the  guard- 
Ian  of  efficiency  and  the  guarantor  of  prog- 
ress"; prctecis  private  property  and  the  right 
of  the  Individual,  within  certain  limitations, 
to  exchange  his  goods  and  services  as  he 
sees  fit;  consecrates  "hope  of  reward"  and 
"fear  of  loss"  as  energizing  principles  con- 
stantly urging  the  individual  to  his  maxi- 
mum capacity:  deprecates  and  discourages 
governmental  paternalism. 

In  more  technical  terms  the  authors  de- 
scribe the  system  as  "closely  Identified  with 
the  economic  dcctrine  of  lalsEez  faire."  With 
approval  they  quote  the  following  summary 
of  that  doctrine  by  Edwin  G.  Notirse: 

"1.  As  to  government,  let  its  activities  In 
the  field  of  business  be  limited  to  the  very 
minimum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
property  rights  and  peaceful  life. 

"2.  As  to  biisiness,  let  the  system  of  pri- 
vate capitalism  grow  naturally  under  free 
enterprise,  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  operate  automatically  to  establish 
the  right  prices.  Commodity  and  service 
prices  will  reficct  the  lower  costs  re&ulting 
from  progress  In  technique  and  organization. 
Afl  for  wages,  they  will  reflect  the  prodxK- 
tlvity  of  each  worker.  Economic  activity 
will  be  guided  by  such  prices  Into  the  most 
productive  channels  and  thus  promote  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  the  national  pros- 
perity These  principles  were  conceived  as 
embcd3rlng  universal  truth  capable  of  achiev- 
ing the  wealth  of  nations'  and  the  welfare 
of  the  masses." 


The  NAM  writers  add  that  lalssee  faire  does 
not  mean  unrestricted  freedom.  It  does  not 
prohibit  the  Government  fiom  passing  "safe- 
ty and  health  legislation,"  or  from  enacting 
laws  to  protect  the  public  against  fraud.  It 
simply  means  "that  there  should  be  no  legis- 
lative Interference  with  the  competitive  price 
system;  that  special  privileges  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  reliance  shoiild  t>e  put  upon 
competition." 

This  idea  the  authors  develop  more  fully 
further  on.  Adverting  to  the  fact  that  eco- 
nomic activities  are  undertaken  for  the  most 
part  for  "selfish  gain."  and  that  individuals 
are  motivated  not  by  considerations  of  the 
general  welfare  but  by  what  will  benefit 
them  most,  they  concede  the  necessity  for 
seme  regulation.  But  under  the  American 
system  this  regulation  is  provided  mostly  by 
competition.  Distinguishing  two  types  of 
regulation,  by  government  and  by  competi- 
tion, the  authors  write: 

"Of  these  two  types  of  regulation,  competi- 
tion 18  by  all  odds  the  more  important.  In 
fact.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  competition  is  the 
real  'regulator*  of  our  economy,  and  so- 
called  Government  regulation  Is,  or  at 
least  should  be.  nothing  more  than  an  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  and  make  more  effective 
the  regulation  of  competition.  In  other 
words,  freedom  of  competition  truly  Is  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Individual  en- 
terprise system." 

Although  some  errors  have  been  made, 
"such  has  been  the  phUosophy,"  we  are  told, 
"under  which  as  a  Nation  we  have  grown 
great."  This  is  the  system  which  "has  given 
amazing  results,  more  amazing  results  than 
any  other  svstem  or  economic  philosophy  yet 
devised  by  man." 

Such,  then,  in  broad  outline  Is  the  system 
to  the  explanation  and  defense  of  which 
these  volumes  are  dedicated.  To  the  reader 
who  Is  acquainted  with  elementary  eco- 
nomics, who  has  followed  the  controversies 
of  the  past  15  years  and  read  the  publica- 
tions of  the  NAM  and  the  works  of  such 
economists  as  Wlllford  I.  King.  Rufus  8. 
Tucker,  and  Lud'sig  von  Mlses.  it  Is  scarcely 
necessary  to  catalog  and  describe  the  con- 
tents of  this  work.  It  Is  a  melange  of  ele- 
mentary economics  (clearly  written  but  not 
superior  to  a  dozen  textbooks  in  ctirrent  use) . 
of  applications  of  laissez-faire  principles  to 
WEges.  prices,  profits,  etc..  of  economic  con- 
troversy (some  of  which  are  competent,  schol- 
arly, and  respectable),  ol  apologies  for  big 
business.  It  includes  also  some  dubious  as- 
sumptions, bad  scholarship,  propaganda,  and 
special  pleading. 

I  am  aware  that  this  rteumi  may  aoimd 
somewhat  ill-tempered  and  ungracious. 
Frankly,  it  Is.  V^en  the  most  powerful  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  courtry,  at  a  time 
of  world  crisis,  lavishly  subsldlEcs  a  second- 
rate  piece  of  work,  a  piece  of  work  which  re- 
flect the  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  most  reac- 
tionary economists  In  the  country  end  the 
prejudices  of  our  least  enlightened  indus- 
trialists, a  piece  of  work  which  defends  eco- 
nomic principles  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Christian  conscience  and  have  been  repu- 
diated by  responsible  religlotu  authority. 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish.  I  cannot 
find  the  patience  either  to  take  It  seriously 
or  to  treat  it  urbanely.  '  At  a  time  when  the 
institution  of  private  property,  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  are  under  sav- 
age attack  from  the  most  ruthless  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  In  the  history  of  Christian 
civUization.  I  find  It  impossible  to  deal  gently 
with  a  book,  coming  from  supposedly  friend- 
ly sources,  which  betrays  the  good  c£tise. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  the  American  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  system  succeeds  in  doing. 

So  that  the  reader  may  understand  my 
reaction.  I  shaU  offer  a  few  exhibits. 

Let  us  consider  In  the  first  place  the  bald 
assertion  tha^our  economic  system  Is  some- 
thing entirely  original  with  us  and  unique  la 
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world.    Tha  fact  la.  oT  eouna.  that 

fair*  «eonomics.  lOct  •  lot  of  other 

was  Unporttd  lock,  atock.  and  barrel 

<knat  Britain.    Tb«  grtat  blbl*  of  tb€ 

tie  •TBtem.  Tb«  W«alth  of  Hatloos. 

In  ITW.  the  year  of  the  Amer- 

declaiaUOB  of  Independence,  and  was 
by  Mud  Smith,  s  professor  at  the 
of    Olaagow.    Hte   tbsarlsa.    and 
of   bis   British  sucesssora— DaT»d   Bl- 
and MaaMV  Senior — were 
ftB  American   meadttmic  circles  M 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
if  not  before.     For  more  than  a  half 
after  tha  United  SUtes  was  esUb- 
I  a  Nation,  our  economic  literature 
entirely  a  dlactisslon  and  applica- 
tlM  wrlUi^  at  BrtUsh  economlsu. 
eoostSBt  British  influence  on  Amer- 
"jJMiiniilr  tbougbt.  which  continues  to 
r.  wiM  Intenslflsd  during  the  two  dec- 
letween   1870  and  1800.  when  Herbert 
became  the  darlinf  of  big  busUtass. 
ti  qpifaUon  of  university  presidents,  and 
bs  mentor  of  the  Suprame  Court.    In 
dissenting  from  tba  Court's  ruling 
T.  New  York,  a  decision  which  held 
a  Sute  law  fixing  a  m&xi- 
10-bcur  day  for  bakers.  Justice  Holmes 
to  Spaneer'a  Influence  on  the  Court. 


■BOp  Dion 

uncot  stltutiooal 


"Ttbs  CMS  Is  decided  upon  an  economic 
thecn- '  which  a  large  part  of  the  country  does 
not  sitsrtaln.  •  •  •  The  Ubwty  of  (he 
dtlas  I  to  do  as  ha  likes  so  long  as  he  docs 
not  litarfera  with  the  liberty  of  others  to 
do  tta  >  aama.  which  has  basa  a  shibboleth  for 
Ivall-known  wrlttn.  Is  interfered  with 
laws,  by  the  post  office,  by  evary 
or  municipal  Institution  which  takes 
his  iioney  for  purposes  thotigbt  dMirsblr. 
whet  ter  be  likes  It  or  not.  The  fourtaanth 
amen  Iment  doea  not  enact  ICr.  Herbert  Spen- 
aodal  StaUcs." 
H  ipa  NAM  should  undertake  a  stiidy  of  the 
ice  of  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  thinking 
Ailierlcan  industrialists.  It  would  find  Lx 
hla  8  dal  Statics  and  Man  versus  the  State, 
when  In  Darwinian  evolution  was  made  to 
8upp<  rt  lalsaez-falre  economics,  the  seedbed 
0(  mt  ch  business  oratory.  In  this  superficial 
W^li  \h  writer  It  might  even  discover  one  of 
tha  p  rlxna  soiirces  of  Its  own  propaganda  for 
the  i  merlcan  way. 

another  example  of  the  curious  "sehol- 
whlch  occurs  in  The  American  Indl- 
Tlduife  Knterprlse  System  I  cite  the  treatment 
aeoor  led  the  quotation  from  Bdwin  O  Nourse 
print  id  above.  The  quotation  occurs  In  the 
1  B  soeh  a  way  that  the  reader  naturally 
(•li  ha  Impression  that  Dr.  Nourse.  who  Is 
Chali  man  of  the  President's  Council  of 
■pon^imlc  Advisers,  concurs  In  the  theory 
the  authors  are  expounding.  To  make 
— U)in  worse,  there  Is  no  reference  to  the 
from  which  the  excerpt  Is  taken.  Now 
tha  ffcct  Is  that  the  quoted  passage  occurs  on 
84  of  Dr.  Nourse's  Price  Making  In  a 
Dem<  cracy.  In  the  midst  of  a  chapter  In  which 
the  ^rrlter  Is  criticising  American  buslnass- 
hMlvdhit  sooM  MAM  bigwigs,  for  thetr 
snd  anreallstlc  uw  of  such  slogans 
-tree  enterprtsa."  "CapltaUstlc  system." 
*Am«  rtcan  way."  etc.  Far  from  approving 
the  theory  of  lalassa  falre  economics  ss  sd- 
Taacfd  In  the  NAM  book.  Dr.  Ncurse.  In  the 
I  cited.  Is  merely  defining  It  In  order  to 
how  Inadequately  It  accords  with  the 
lie  realities  of  our  day.  The  whole 
iter  from  which  it  Is  taken  Is  an  effective 
avttlqlsm  of  the  chspter  In  this  book  which 
to  confirm.  Such  writing  Is  at  best 
earelkss  and  slipshod;  at  worst  It  Is  dishonest. 
A  t  hird  ex'^mple  of  deficiency  In  scholarahlp 
tlie  prejudiced  treatment  of  organlMd 
All  forms  of  union  security  ara  eon* 
as  nn-Amerlean  hindrances  to  tha 
I  of  the  Individual  enterprise  systam. 
Tha  ^QBdmmatlon  Is  dogmatic  and  unlTsrmL 
Ther »  Is.  apparently,  not  a  single  intelllgant 
argtc  oant  on  the  other  side,  i^  though 


patent  moralists   and   economists 
often  defended  union  sscurlty. 

The  wage  policies  of  organiasd  labor, 
clally  those  of  tha  American  Ftdarat' 
Labor,  are  given  similar  summary  treat 
The  A.  r.  of  L.,  the  authors  argua  " 
pbantly.  haa  been  contradictory  and 
slstant.    It  demanded  a  living  wage  In 
but  In  1033.  beeausa  living  cosu  were  d« 
log.  abandoned  this  position  and  inai.^  t  d  i 
wages  ba  geared  to  the  increasing  pre 
ity  of  the  worker.    Should  the  clrcur 
be  reversed,  they  eharga.  and  products 
dine  whUe  living  costt  rise,  labor  ecot 
would  In  all  probability  return  to  tha 
a*:andoned  advocacy  of  a  living  wrge. 
other  words,  the  wage  policies  of  or 
labor  are  based  on  nothing  more  self 
than  a  kind  of  Irresponsible  expediency. 
Although  this  cavalier  treatment  la 
peratlng  to  any  fair-minded  reader.  It  ' 
without  Its  amuslnj;  side.    The  very  evl 
which  tha  NAM  writers  cite  and  from 
they  aifoa.  diows  that  the  A.  P.  of  L.  dl 
abandon  its  Insistence  on  s  living  wage 
It  emphasised  productivity  In  11 
the  exact  text  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  statemoal 

"A  wage  based  solely  upon  cos.    of 
or  subsistence  or  a  saving  wage  ben: 
rect  relation  to  production  or  servica 
dertd.    However,  a  wage  based  upon 
tlvity  or  service  must  accept  as  an 
standard  a  wage  based  upon  human 
and  aspirations     •     •     •     without  refi 
to  the  other  considerations  that  enter 
wage  which  compensates  for  productll 
service  " 

It  will  be  Immediately  obvious  tl 
A.  P.  of  L.,  far  from  denying  Its  stand  la"! 
on  the  living  wage.  Is  here  reemphs 
and  relating  It  to  the  wage  based  on 
factors,  of  which  prodtKtlvlty  U  one. 
merely  stating  that  a  wage  rata  tied  to^ 
ductlvlty  and  service  mxist  not 
fundamental  criterion  of  a  Just  waga, 
the    needs   and    aspirations   of    the 
That  la.  It  must  not  disregard  the  crtt 
the  living  waga. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
is  a  fundsmental  rule  of  controversy  to  I 
your  opponent's  position.     Otherwise, 
the  present  case,  your  argument  may 
effective  and  foolish. 

Incidentally.  I  also  found  it  amu^ingj 
tn   a   two-volume   work   which   cont 
good  deal  of  economic  history,  there 
mention  of  such  important  terms  as 
spy."   "yellow-dog    contract."     "strike! 
er."  "Industrial  munitions."  etc. 

But  one  coxild  overlook  the  propag 
petty   prejudices,    the   careless    scholai 
and  enjoy  the  undeniably  good  things 
the  authors  have  set  before  the  readsr] 
It  not  for  two  facU:   (1)   the  book 
an  antlBcclal.   antl-Chrlstlan   phllc 
economics    and    Identifies    this    phllc 
with  Amerlcsn  capitalism:    (2)   It  git 
utterly  falsa  Impression  that  we  must 
embrace   lalsses-falra   capitalism    or 
ourselves  to  endure  eommunlam  or  fa 
These  contentions  are  so  vicious  and  di 
ous  that  a  reviewer  feels  justlfl?  i    li 
dallying  to  pluck  the  occasional  g  <  d 
from  an  otherwise  rotten  tree. 

I  laid  these  tomes  down  with  a  pra] 
gratitude.     I  thanked   Ood   that   the 
mlttee    for    Economic    Development 
among  us.  and  the  American  Mam 
Association  and  the  National  Plan  nil 
soclatlon:  and  that  many,  many  indt 
Ists.  Inside  the  NAM  as  well  as  ov 
not  agree  with  the  small  group  of  maaj 
apparently,    still    dominate    that 
tlon  and  profess  to  speak  In  Its  nama.| 

And   someone.    I   think,   ought    to 
Stalin,  in  the  event  that  thU  work 
eome  to  his  sttantlon  and  lead  to  exa 
hope  and  optimism,  that  the  NAM  no , 
speaks    for    American    btislness    thaa. 
Banry  Wallace  lor  tha  common  man. 


MtryT.  Norton 
OP  REMARKS 

tET  CHASE  SMITH 

ItAHfB 

REPRKSENTATTVIS 

June  19.  1947 

Maine.    Mr.  Speacer. 

end  my  remarks.  I  In- 
fendix  of  the  Recofd  a 
kade  by  the  Honorible 
[of  New  Jersey,  to  the 
(of  the  International 
at  Atlantic  City: 

distinguished    gvesU. 

lentsttves  to  the  Inter- 
Nurses,  and  friends.  It 
great  plea-mre  to  Join 
ith  Congress  of  th(  In- 
af  Nurses,  particularly 

3WS  the  World  War.    My 

irdock.  who.  as  you  I'rob- 

jr  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 

;ity  Msdlcal  Center  has 
of  the  remarkable  Work 
being,  done  by  the  ICN. 

^ch  you  should  feel  Justly 
»ly    conforming   to    the 

9e  Nightingale  and  many 
ilonal   Uvea  are  not  to 

itter  cf  record,  but  vhose 
been   recorded    In    the 

^tlenu.  and  so.  Midam 
you.  the  officers  oi'  the 
lal  representatives  and 
id   the  membersh  p  of 

^t  and  great  council. 

that  women  ereryr/here 

(depended  upon  to  answer 

And  I  believe  it  cim  be 

ive  made  a  great  ctntrl- 

ce  and  aolldarlty  t<}  the 

lings  I  would  like  t4>  dls- 

(me  will  not  permit  more 

Other  speakers  w.II  no' 

lappy  you  should  br  that 

a  profession  ranking  sec- 

lover  all  others  and  thlr- 

lons.     I  congratulate  you 

^t.  but  may  I  also  suggest 

great  responsibility  be- 

We  who  are  psrt  of 

have  witnessed  a  tragte 

ly  of  lire.    We  have  had 

lards — to  think  In  terms 

3f  good-neighbor  policy. 

id  we  hsve  gained  much 

I  have  made.    You  women 

Iny  countries  are  proving 

Tou  have  come  to  us  with 

arid  civllt7atlon  and  also 

tperlence  to  broaden  otir 

cing.    We  are  gratelul  to 

ke  you  to  the  State  of  New 

Jnlted  States  of  America. 

;>ray  that  some  day  there 

ites  of  Europe  and  of  tha 


time  when  women 
I  tlon  by  the  policy  mak> 
We  had  no  power  other 
len  have  always  wl«lded 

kn  thetr  beauty,  personal- 
brains.     We   were  sup- 

Dre  or  less — to  go  to  n  fin- 
were  rich:  to  marry,  ba  a 
ler.  a  good  cook,  a  good 
many  other  things  the 
lothers  were  noted  lor  In 
generations.  And.  may 
in  those  dsys.  doln^  ths 
:ted  to  do,  found  eon- 

»ace  of  mind  and  happl- 

re  come  a  long  way  slnos 
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that  day.  We  have  gained  much  In  expe- 
rience, have  taken  a  proper  place  In  the  affairs 
of  our  home,  our  city,  and  our  country. 

We  have  been  accepted  In  business.  In  the 
professions.  In  politics,  and  even  on  the  as- 
sembly lines.  We  have  proved,  that  given 
the  opportunity,  we  can  compete  with  the 
men  of  our  Nation,  and.  In  some  Instances, 
even  do  a  better  Job.  And  so.  we  now  have 
some  power — not  too  much,  to  be  sure,  but 
some.  And  we  are  gaining  but  our  Improve- 
ment Is  not  nearly  what  It  should  be  for  we, 
too,  have  had  tragic  experiences  during  two 
World  Wars,  which  should  have  added  much 
to  our  thinking  and  which  should  have 
strengthened  our  will  and  given  us  a  clearer 
vision  cf  thlnjTs  to  come.  Unfortunately, 
much  that  haa  happened  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  many,  and  remembered  only 
by  those  who  played  a  part— often  a  tragic 
par  —In  the  events  of  those  years. 

You  women  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
playing  a  very  important  part  In  the  develop- 
ment of  all  women  and  of  yourselves.  Be- 
cause of  your  profession  you  come  closer  to 
the  hearts  of  people — men  and  women.  And 
you  can  be  a  distinct  Infiuence  in  their  con- 
sciousness. I  have  said  many  times,  and  I 
repeat  now,  that  one  of  the  things  we  should 
all  develop  Is  the  art  and  habit  of  thinking, 
of  using  the  brains  that  (iod  gave  us  and  not 
accept,  as  we  so  often  do,  the  opinions  and 
comments  of  people,  who  may  be  completely 
one-sided  In  their  thinking.  As  nurses  are 
truly  the  vanguard  of  health,  you  must  also 
take  your  place  as  one  of  the  great  Influences 
on  the  future  social  structure  of  our  great 
country.  Your  profession  takes  you  Into  the 
far-flung  corners  of  the  Torld.  You  know 
that  we  are  all  part  of  on'*  great  world.  The 
world  of  yesterday,  when  oceans  divided  us 
Is  no  more.  North,  south,  east,  and  west  are 
now  merely  psrts  of  one  great  world,  and 
the  responsibility  of  knowing  lU  movemente, 
trends,  i  nd  policies  has  become  an  Individual 
responsibility  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
And  I  think  particularly  It  Is  a  responsibility 
to  the  nursing  profession.  There  Is  no  group 
of  workers  who  should  have  better  balanced 
Judgment.  Therefore,  you  should  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  peacemakers  and  pollcy- 
shapers  of  the  world.  And.  I  would  suggest 
that  whenever  the  opportvmlty  is  presented, 
you  do  not  hesitate  to  take  your  well-earned 
place  in  the  consideration  of  world  affairs. 
Get  away  from  being  Just  nurses.  You  are 
citizens  of  the  world,  and,  as  such,  you  must 
give  all  you  have  of  heart  and  mind  to  help 
ahape  the  policies  of  the  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow. 

What  we  are  all  greatly  in  need  of  today 
is  faith  in  God,  In  our  world,  and  In  our- 
selves. If  we  cultivate  this  state  of  mind, 
we  can  accomplish  almost  anything  we  set 
ourselves  to  do.  In  this  life  we  are  now 
living,  with  Its  broader  usefulness.  Its  great 
need  of  right-thinking  women,  lies  our  great 
opportunity.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how  we 
shall  meet  the  challenge  to  our  citizenship, 
to  being  part  of  this  great  world  we  have 
given  so  much  to  build.  Let  us  evaluate 
Just  what  our  contribution  has  been  in  terms 
not  only  of  money,  but  In  that  much  greater 
contribution— the  lives  which  have  been 
sacrificed,  broken  health,  broken  homes— all 
this,  and  much  more — to  build  a  world  In 
which  this  and  future  generations  can  live 
together  In  harmony,  in  serving  Ood,  in  serv- 
ing our  country,  and  In  courageously  accept- 
ing whatever  part  we  are  called  upon  to  take. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  nurses  of  today,  par- 
ticularly the  young  women,  as  a  great  force 
In  the  world.  Most  of  you  have  had  the 
advantage  of  higher  education.  You  have 
been  trained  In  a  broad  field.  Many  of  you 
have  distinguished  yourselves  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world,  all  of  which  should  equip 
you  for  the  important  part  you  will  have  to 
play  In  the  battle  for  democratic  freedom. 
In  this  battle.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  firm 
foreign  policy  and.  If  we  are  to  live  In  har- 
mony, we  must  learn  to  give  and  take.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  must  give  up  any  of 


our  Ideals  but  I  do  mean  that  we  must  leam 
how  to  successfully  arbitrate  International 
disputes.  None  of  us  Is  always  right.  The 
hope  of  the  world  Is  based  upon  economic 
cooperation.  If  we  are  realists,  we  cannot 
get  away  from  that  fact.  The  nece&sltles  of 
peace  are  ho  less  Important  and  serious  than 
were  those  of  war.  We  mtist  find  a  way  to  live 
together.  This  does  not  mean  we  need  to 
love  a  people  or  a  country  with  whom  we 
cannot  agree.  It  does  mean  that  v.'e  must 
hold  fast  to  the  things  we  believe  in.  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  and  the  things  which 
were  responsttile  for  making  the  United 
States  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

We  should  make  democracy  a  living  thing, 
talk  democracy,  live  It  every  day,  for{;et  poli- 
tics, forget  our  advantage  over  other  coun- 
tries, avoid  criticism,  and  remember  we  are 
the  one  nation  In  all  the  world  that  has 
come  out  of  the  war  Inferno  unscathed.  And 
because  we  have  been  given  much,  much 
will  be  expected  of  us.  Perhaps  this  thought 
was  brought  home  to  me  during  my  visit  to 
Europe  In  1945.  I  saw,  as  no  doubt  many  of 
you  have  seen,  tragedy  and  starvation  such 
as  I  could  not  have  believed  possible,  and  I 
saw  heroism  and  courage  that  almost  broke 
my  spirit.  Never  again  could  I  think  of  the 
brave  people  I  met  without  a  tear  in  my  eye 
and  a  prayer  on  my  lips. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  let  us  base  our  inter- 
national good  will  on  mutual  imderstanding 
and  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  our  great  country. 
I  have  lived  and  taken  part  In  two  World 
Wars.  I  know  that  I  shall  never  see  another. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  you  never  wili:.  If  my 
long  public  life  gives  me  the  privilege  of 
suggesting  to,  or  advising  with  you,  I  would 
say  never  permit  yovu-selves  to  be  discouraged. 
Remember  that  your  sons  and  husbands 
fought  for  freedom  of  individual  co:asclence, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want.  We 
can  never  let  them  down.  You.  yourselves, 
were  part  of  that  fighting  force.  You  did  a 
great  Job  and  now  you  are  engaged  in  an- 
other big  Job,  to  see  to  It  that  we  shall  estab- 
lish a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  tl:Le  world, 
that  war  shall  be  outlawed,  and  that  democ- 
racy will  become  a  living,  vital  force  around 
which  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  live 
In  harmony  and  understanding.  We  have 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  peace  and  t  olidarlty 
through  the  United  Nations  organization. 
How  well  we  shall  build  the  structure  de- 
pends, to  a  very  great  extent,  on  our  indi- 
vidual effort.  How  much  we  want  peace  and 
how  much  we  shall  put  into  it  to  make  it  a 
vital  force.    There  is  no  other  way. 


An  Example  of  International  Probity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  the  hard-pressed  people 
of  Finland,  despite  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  oppression  by  Russia,  ha\  e  made 
another  payment  of  $164,852.24  on  their 
$8,400,000  debt  of  World  War  I. 

This  payment  constitutes  more  than 
an  expression  of  common  honesty  or  of 
good  business;  it  denotes  the  heroic  cour- 
age of  the  Finnish  people  and  serves  the 
world  as  an  example  of  honor  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  nation's  word.  Repudiation 
is  unknown  to  the  Finn,  while  it  i*  rife  on 
all  sides  and  among  nations  far  better 
situated  from  the  standpoint  of  finance 
and  liquid  resources. 


Seems  to  me  that  such  exemplary 
courage  and  honesty  should  more  than 
be  acknowledged  by  the  American  peo- 
ple; it  should  be  rewarded  by  the  prompt 
remission  of  the  entire  undiminished 
principal. 

In  these  days  of  readjustment,  when 
we  aim  to  stabilize  the  EuroF>ean  econ- 
omy, let  us  not  forget  the  valiant  and 
honest  Finnish  people.  The  plan  evolved 
by  Gen.  George  Marshall  will  be  deficient 
if  it  does  not  provide  amply  for  strug- 
gling- countries  like  Finland.  But  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  Marshall  plan,  in 
view  of  the  billions  already  spent  and 
about  to  be  expended  in  Europe,  it  would 
be  a  splendid  and  a  worth-while  gesture 
to  remit  the  outstanding  Indebtedness  to 
Finland.  It  would  be  a  reward  for  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  courage. 


PoU«h  Relief  Program  Bof  ged  Dowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSJa.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
checking  with  the  Parcel  Post  Overseas 
Shipments  Division  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, I  have  received  the  following 
report  on  parcel-post  packages  sent  to 
Poland  and  to  Germany.  I  have  had 
them  broken  down  on  a  monthly  basis. 
The  report  shows  that  parcel -post  ship- 
ments to  Germany  are  four  and  five  times 
as  great  as  the  shipments  to  Poland. 

The  Polish  shipments  for  May  and 
June  1947  are  particularly  disturbing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
have  dropped  so  low  in  the  last  2  months. 
This  report  clearly  calls  for  the  most 
energetic,  concentrated,  and  united  effort 
of  all  individuals,  clubs,  and  organiza- 
tions. The  Polish  people  need  our  assist- 
ance desperately.    We  must  help  them. 

Of  the  fall  sowings,  23  percent  of  their 
rye,  44  percent  of  their  wheat,  and  62 
percent  of  their  vegetable  oil  seeds  were 
destroyed,  and  a  total  or  over  1,000,000 
hectares  of  fall  planting  was  killed  by  the 
severe  winter.  The  spring  crop  is  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  terrible  drought. 
There  has  been  no  rain  during  April, 
May,  and  June  thus  far.  President  Tru- 
man stressed  the  urgency  of  immediate 
relief  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

The  War  Department  spent  over 
$1,000,000,000  In  Germany  in  1946.  With 
the  help  of  Mr,  Hoover  and  others,  an- 
other billion  dollars  will  be  dumped  into 
Germany  this  year.  Besides  this,  the  re- 
port shows  that  Germany  is  receiving 
through  private  parcel-post  packages 
more  relief  than  Poland.  Yugoslavia. 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  all  of  the 
victims  of  Nazi  aggression  combined. 

Certainly  the  American  friends  of 
these  people  who  have  suffered  so  much 
will  not  let  them  down. 


For  PolaJid 


1945: 


October  (when  program  com-  Fovtu1« 

menced) 31.700 

November 467,841 

December -  $40, 1«0 


c 
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Therefore.  It  Is  the  considered  oolnlon  of       men  for  Brenerationa.  but  It  now  la  a  virtual  All  over  th«  N&tion  w«  mrm  a«*inff  m  mviT&i 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

THX  HOOTE  OF  RanfflBBNTATIVW 
Thursday  June  19.  1947 
^  .  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er t  iider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the   l«co8D  I  Include  an  address  which 
I  djlvered  on  June  17  at  Tulane  Unl- 

before  a  forum  sponsored  by  Tu- 

teneland  Loyola  Universities : 

Mr  Chmlrman.  dlrtlngulahed  guwU.  ladles, 
•nd  tentletnen.  I  mm  Indewl  glad  to  be  here 
tontt  ht  on  the  campus  of  my  alma  mater, 
and  to  participate  In  thla  discussion  spon- 
ooMi  Jointly  by  Tulane  and  Loyola  Unlver- 
■ttl*  .  I  am  nattered  that  you  ahould  ask  m« 
here  to  talk  about  some  at  the  social  and  po- 
litic! 1  Implications  of  atomic  energy.  After 
•11  k  «ld  and  done.  It  Is  the  central  problem 
facli  g  all  of  humankind  today:  so  grim  are 
Its  p  otentlalltlea  In  the  field  of  International 
X  farrenUy  wteh  that  I  could  tell 
,  put  piofisss  la  being  made  and 
^i"*  pontiff^'  institutions  were  at  last 
his  sclssaUflc  tngentilty.  But  such 
la  n4t  the  case. 

T  i«  other  speakers  here  tonight  have  been 
perl  and  parcel  of  the  great  scientific  team 
wht  h  made  poeslble  ♦his  new  force  for  good 
and  for  evU  In  our  world.  They  know  so 
mu<h  better  tkfMi  you  and  I  can  know  the 
awTil  UnpUeattans  as  well  as  the  promises 
of  I  better  cay  for  mankind,  as  a  result  of 
thfld  r  dlacovcTlea  and  inventions.  And  cer- 
talr  ly  it  would  serre  no  point  for  me  to  at- 
tempt  to  enter  any  discussion  within  the 
cotrplex  technical  realm  of  their  unique 
kno  irledge.  As  an  American  cltlaen.  howerer. 
I.  at  you,  have  attempted  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  OMlMa  afeOUt  tfea  itijiirt  from  the  stand- 
poll  It  of  tt*  eSiCt  upsB  Um  world  in  which  we 
Uve 

Taere  have  been  available  to  those  of  us 
wh<  are  laymen  the  printed  copies  of  the  e»- 
hav  itive  heariofi  ooBdtMted  last  year  before 
the  IdcMahon  eeouBlttee  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States:  the  reports  filed  by  the 
Am  ly  on  the  results  of  the  bombings  In 
lapia:  the  Navy  documenu  on  Operatktns 
era  aroad:  the  Acheaon-LUienthal  rs^^ort.  and 


„^ recommendations  or  the 

cm  plan  submitted  to  the  United  Nat 
for  the  international  control  of  at- 
energy. 

I  believe  that  every  study,  whether 
by  the  military,  by  Impartial  and  com 
tlous  laymen,  or  by  scientists,  has  cot 
the  conclxislon  that  there  must  be  efli 
International  control  of  atomic  energy, 
are  to  prevent  world  catastrophe  on  a 
heretofore  undreamed  of. 

I  need  not  here  engage  In  any  fllgi 
rhetoric  to  describe  what  may  happen  ' 
fall.     That  great  elder  statesman.  Be 
Baruch.  has  said  that  already  we  are 
struggle  between  the  quick  and  the 
The  picture  of  the  next  war  has  been  i 
od  by  far  greater  artlsU  than  I.    Sufllca 
say  thcit  In  the  next  war  our  country. 
60.000.000   people  living   to   crowded   - 
with   ovir  complex   and   Interdepend* 
dustrlal   machinery,   with   our   hi:  >'V 
trallzed  Government,  will  be  the   ;  nr 
target,  and  this  time  our  instltuii  ms. 
great  plants,  our  schools,  our  churcheaJ 
centers  of  learning  wUl  be  turned  mto^" 
of  rubble  and  the  love  of  truth,  of  f— " 
and  Justice   which   has  buUt  them 
buried  to  the  rubble.     Millions  of  ua 
die  and  millions  of  our  children  may  dM 
aU  that  has  made  life  full  of  hope  and  a 
Inc  for  us  may  dUappear.    The  race  ct 
tbat  will  emerge  from  all  of  this  will  bal 
of  yet  more  unstable  natures;  they  w" 
poorer  men:   they  wUl  be  more  fr;-ht 
more  suporstltutio\is  and  weaker   and 
may  be  men  living  without  the  hope  "* 
Uce  and  happlneas.  They  may  have 
the  InstlncU  of  freedom. 

With   the   knowledge   at   hand.   It 
Incomprehensible  that  sUteamen  wot 
Bit  around  the  conference  tables  and 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  perfect  tna] 
chlnery    required    to   effectively    pr— — « 
atomic  war.     How   Impatient   the 
of  all   nations  must  be.     Again   and 
they  must  say  to  themselves.  '"Are  'r\e 
tn  of  the  wcrld  deranged?     Certainly. 
must  know  how  critical  tho  danger  la.j 
mere  e.Tlstence  of  this  weapon  should 
the  end  of  war." 

In  the  final  analyala.  It  U  perfecUy 
that  there  U  no  real  security   agt* 
bomb   except   the  elimination   of 
the  most  certato  way  to  eliminate 
be  the  setting  up  within  the  United 
of  a  world  government  of  limited  sovei 
based    on    law.    tJOBSSMStI    of   overwt 
force   and   supported  by  the   conf 
the  peoples  cf  the  earth.     We  cannot 
this    by    international    control    of 
energy  alone,  but  It  would  be  the  -■ 
of  world  government. 

One  of  the  meet  enlightened  hooka 
subject  of  war  and  peace  was  wrUtenJ 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Kmery  Rerca.    He 
book  the  Anatomy  of  Peace.    In  It  1 
the  intimate  ralatlonshlp  between  unl 
nationalism  and  wm.     He  traces  the  ' 
of    the    concept    of    sovereignty 
family  to  the  clan,  to  the  city,  to  tbaj 
to  present-day  nations.    He  points  or 
practical   It   Is   for   var'ous   political 
visions  to  exercise  limited  soverelguty. 

(Wat  laatance.  her*  In  Louisiana 
dratnaf*  dlstncu.  school  district*, 
trlcts,  ward,  parish,  municipal,  andj 
political  subdivisions,  as  well  as  th* 
Government  exercising  limited 
defined  sovereignty  over  us.)  He 
growth  of  the  American  constltutlc 
tem.  and  the  development  of  oxir 
Oovemment  on  a  program  of  limited 
It  Is  his  conclusion  that  only  by  tb* 
tlon  of  sovereignty  In  th*  fields  of  ai 
and  war  maktog  to  a  world  ort 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
force  If  necessary  can  world  peace 
anteed.  It  la  a  sound,  logical,  and 
able  thsrts  Tb*  difficulty  about  all 
howrrar.  to  ttet  w*  ar*  faead  with 
tlcal  r*allU«B.    That  dsm>lt*  the  ej 


Ite  the  unlverssi  und«r- 

slty  for  International 

pide  UtUe   progress,  and 

Ideal   of    toternational 

I  considered.    But  before 

ernatlves.  It  may  be  well 

our  thinking  lmmt:dl- 

Eb  was  dropped  and  the 

ting  international  con- 

^en  the  American  people 
routed  with  the  atcmlc 
to  realize  that  In  deal- 
gy  we  were  dealing  with 
^e  universe — to  the  words 
le  force  from  which  the 
I"  the  reaction  swept  the 
It.  for  reasons  of  national 
faecret  of  this  great  force; 
Eibllsh    security     pa:roU 
In   our  country.     But 
bad  made  possible  this 
vard  and  soon  convinced 
^t  there  was  no  basic  sa- 
arUy  advantage  that  o\ir 
|xact  that  it  had  perfected 
-how.    As  a  restilt  oT  one 
enlng  debates  ever  con- 
^n  to  the  press,  over  the 
.to  hearings  before 
committees,  the  people 
totematlonal  control  of 
decision  resulted  li  the 
ented  to  the  Unlte<l  Na- 
j,  and  the  other  cou  itrlea 
[in  the  perfecting  of  the 

snstunlng  for  me  t3  dla- 

because  they  are  known 

le  opinion  of  state  unen, 

[these  proposals  are  most 

rould   completely  forsake 

we  may  enjoy.    Thi*y  to- 

ly  the  relinquishment  of 

the  sodiroes  of  and  clevtf - 

inergy. 

»ere   accepted   by   a"!   the 

»pt  the  Russians  and  their 

rho  has   refused   b<>cat 

eltnqulsh  the  veto  ]> 

ematlonal  Inspection. 

tlonal  control  with  a  veto 

lonally  Is  utterly  silly  and 

Iw'.se  to  contemplat*-  con- 

knd  uncensored  insp-MTtlon 

at  this  time  that  the 

itrolltog  future  wars  and 

hopelessly  mired  to  the 

^talk  of  tb*  Kremlin. 

ends,  brings  tis  to  a  dlscus- 

i,  most  of  which  are  un- 

)f  which  will  tovolv.*  con- 

the  part  of  the  American 

Itutloiis  of  freedom  are  to 

atomic  war  Is  to  be  pre- 

of  them  can  give  a  guar- 

catastrophe.    Within  the 

Ives,  many  people  hive  se- 

Iwhat  has  been  termed  a 

Their     argument    goes 

fthe   Industrial   know-bow. 
ahead  of  Russia.    Russia 
Bemonstrated  that  the  has 
It*  with  the  rest  of  the 
[we  are  able  and  have  the 
force,  we  should   Imme- 
■la.  leveling  her  cities,  de- 
lunlst  regime,  and  estab- 
tlc  administration  la  order 
j  participation  to  a  coopera- 
lent  for  peace. 
has  much  logic,  but  It  too 
llstlc.     Our  Nation   wotild 
ch  a  war.  and  we  wovdd  be 
[dissension;   in  addition  to 
^im  to  moral  leadership  we 
jld  lose  by  fl«?htJng  such  a 
itlve   war,"  which    by   any 
be  labeled  "aggress-ve." 
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Therefore.  It  is  the  considered  optoton  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  today  that  a 
so-called  "preventive  war"  Just  won't  work 
and  wont  happen.  What  next  then  as  alter- 
natives? 

President  Truman.  In  his  address  before 
the  Canadian  Parliament  last  week  restated 
the  Ideals  and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
when  he  declared  that  we  are  seeking  "a 
peaceful  world,  a  prosperous  world,  a  free 
world,  a  world  of  good  neighbors.  We  Intend 
to  support  those  who  are  determtoed  to  gov- 
ern themselves  In  their  own  way  and  who 
honor  the  right  of  others  to  do  likewise.  We 
totend  to  aid  those  who  respect  the  dignity 
of  the  todivldual,  who  guarantee  him  equal 
treatment  under  law,  and  who  allow  him  tlie 
widest  possible  latitude  to  work  out  his  own 
desttoy  and  achieve  success  to  the  limit  of  his 
capacity.  We  totend  to  cooperate  activity 
and  loyally  with  all  who  honestly  seek,  as  we 
do.  to  build  a  better  world  In  which  mankind 
can  live  to  peace  and  prosperity." 

This  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  historic 
American  tradition.  The  difficulty  about  it 
is  that  In  the  past  we  have  spoken  to  these 
words,  but  we  have  not  malntatoed  the  power 
to  back  them  up.  The  result  has  been  that 
Hitler  did  not  take  us  seriously  and  by  a 
combination  of  totrigue,  propaganda,  politi- 
cal warfare  and  fifth  columns,  subjugated 
the  smaller  nations  of  Etirope.  Today  we 
see  a  repetition  in  Hungary,  Rumania.  Yugo- 
slavia. Poland.  Bulgaria.  Latvia,  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Finland — in  all  of  the  countries 
of  eastern  Europe.  Documents  produced  in 
the  Nuremberg  trials  proved  conclusively 
that  Hitler's  timetable  was  scheduled  upon 
the  weaknesses  of  the  western  democracies. 
Had  these  weaknesses  not  existed  history 
may  have  been  quite  different. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  until  such 
time  as  Russia  decides  to  enter  the  society 
of  free  nations  there  Is  only  one  alternative 
that  we  can  follow  in  order  to  prevent  World 
War  m.- 

The  first  part  of  this  alternative  is  the 
so-called  Truman  doctrine,  supplemented 
with  a  program  for  Europe.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  Rtissia  has  the  slightest  concept  today 
of  a  shooting  war,  but  It  Is.  and  has  been, 
conducting  a  political  war— principally 
throughout  the  conttoent  of  Europe.  There- 
fore, we  must  evolve  a  positive  program  for 
Europe,  such  a  program  taking  tato  account 
the  conditions  under  which  communism 
ttirives  and  spreads — hunger,  disease.  Inse- 
curity, unstable  economic  systems,  reaction- 
ary and  undemocratic  governments,  and  ex- 
cessive and  senseless  nationalism. 

We  must  have  a  program  for  Europe — all 
of  Europe.  Not  a  program  for  Greece,  or 
for  Turkey,  or  for  Italy,  or  for  Prance,  but 
a  program  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe  can  become  economically  self-sus- 
tatolng,  and  can  become  economically  strong 
so  that  In  Itself  it  will  be  a  bulwark  against 
the  spread  of  communism  by  solving  Its 
social  and  economic  problems. 

That  Is  why  at  the  behest  of  many  of  our 
constituents  Senator  Ptn-BRiOHT,  Senator 
Thouas,  and  I  have  been  pressing  for  the 
enactment  of  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
formation  of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  and 
that  is  why  the  Kremlin  has  been  opposing 
that  plan.  In  all  of  the  Russian  propaganda 
spread  throughout  the  world  the  central 
theme  Is  that  an  economic  collapse  In  the 
United  States  Is  Inevitable.  The  piece-meal 
feeding  of  millions  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  a  falling  economic  and  na- 
tionalistic structure  in  Europe  could  very 
well  hasten  such  an  economic  collapse  wlth- 
ta  our  own  country. 

We  have  been  encouraged  In  the  past  sev- 
eral days  by  the  endorsement  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  positive  European  policy  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall,  first  in  his  splendid 
address  of  several  days  ago  at  Harvard,  and 
a  few  days  later  to  his  letter  to  Senator 
Vattdensexo,  endorsing  to  principle  our  res- 
olution. The  Idea  has  appealed  to  sUtes- 
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men  for  generatkma.  bat  It  now  Is  a  virtoal 

necessity  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  essential  thtog  is 
that  a  constructive,  positive  way  lias  been 
pointed,  and  the  Truman  doctrtoe,  supple- 
mented by  a  Western  European  Ccmfedera- 
tion,  now  begins  to  take  form.  It  a[>peals  to 
the  common  sense  as  well  as  the  ldl^all8m  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  way  Is  left 
open  for  Russian  participation.  If  Russia  can 
forget  her  suspicions  long  enougli  to  ex- 
amine our  proposals. 

The  second  part  of  our  alternative  to- 
volves  the  maintenance  of  American  power. 
It  Is  sad  to  contemplate  that  with  .so  much 
needed  to  the  fields  of  education,  of  public 
health,  of  housing,  of  public  works,  flood 
control,  and  the  public  welfare  generally, 
that  our  Nation  and  the  other  democracies 
of  the  world  must  conttoue  to  burden  them- 
selves with  a  tremendous  load  of  debt  and 
taxes  to  matotato  an  army,  navy  and  air 
force  second  to  none  and  the  most  modem 
and  expensive  facilities  for  scientific  re- 
search in  the  field  of  military  power.  Yet 
more  men  are  under  arms  today  throughout 
the  world  than  at  any  previous  p4>acetime 
period,  and  if  we  desire  to  prevent  the  ca- 
lamity of  an  atomic  war,  we  mtist  matotato 
our  power.  There  Is  no  potot  to  kidd  tog  our- 
selves about  this  matter.  There  is  only  one 
possible  nation  on  the  face  of  the  g;lobe  to- 
day that  cotild  tovolve  us  to  war — Russia. 
And  here  too  history  Is  Important.  The 
documents  leading  up  to  the  Stahn-Hltler 
pact  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the 
British  and  American  experts.  They  reveal 
that  despite  all  of  the  years  of  friction  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalto.  Stalto  above  ail, 
wanted  peace  In  order  to  develop  his  econ- 
omy. They  show  that  he  made  numerous 
concessions  to  order  to  avoid  war,  and  when 
the  German  attack  finally  came,  many  Rus- 
sian divisions  acting  on  orders  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  hope  that  even  then  vmr  could 
be  averted.  As  I  pointed  out  previously,  the 
Hitler  documents  show  that  Worltl  War  II 
developed  principally  becatise  of  the  lack  of 
an  intelligent  social  and  economic  program 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  nazism  and  fascism  to 
Europe,  and  secondly  by  the  lack  of  power  on 
the  part  of  democracies  to  stop  Its  spread  once 
It  was  under  way.  So  that  today,  as  long 
as  the  world  is  divided  as  It  appears  to  be. 
the  American  Nation  must  remain  superbly 
strong  economically  and  militarily.  The  Iso- 
lationists of  1947  would  brtog  us  toto  World 
War  III  more  rapidly  than  they  brought  us 
Into  World  War  II.  The  appeasers  today  are 
every  bit  as  dangerous  as  the  app<  asers  at 
Munich.  The  "bustoess  as  usual"  and  "back 
to  normalcy"  boys  who  would  abandon  otir 
power  In  order  to  promote  selfish  gains  are- 
the  heralds  of  the  atomic  war. 

Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  read  the  Comp- 
ton  committee  report  on  the  necessity  of 
imlversal  training.  Tliat  committee  is  made 
up  of  citizens  of  highly  divergent  political 
beliefs.  It  tocludes  some  of  the  bet^t  known 
educators  of  America.  The  committee 
reached  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  we  can  lend  authority  to  our  posi- 
tion to  totematlonal  affairs  and  to  Inspire 
confidence  In  the  determination  of  the  * 
United  Nations  to  enforce  peace.  Is  to  maln- 
tato  our  armed  strength  at  a  level  of  effi- 
ciency and  power  that  will  defy  challenge  by 
any  would-be  aggressor.  The  conunittee  has 
come  to  a  clear,  unanimous,  and  forthright 
conviction  about  the  coxirse  which  oiur  covm- 
try  should  follow  to  respect  to  universal 
training.  Our  Nation  has  been  wai-ned  that 
unless  its  recommendations  are  adopted,  to 
spite  of  the  costs  tovolved.  that  the  United 
States  may  soon  risk  calamitous  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  an  aggressor  power  which  to 
a  few  years  will  possess  the  know-how  of  tb* 
atom  bomb,  and  other  Instruments  of  de- 
struction now  unknown  to  the  public.  Th* 
report  should  shake  Americans  out  of  their 
ecmplacency. 


All  over  the  Nation  we  are  *eelnc  a  rertvml 
ot  th*  thinking  which  prevailed  prior  to 
World  War  n  that  our  Nation  could  not  b* 
attacked  successfully,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  our  armed  forces.  This  thtok- 
ing  made  possible  the  Second  World  War. 
and  it  will  make  possible  a  third  world  war. 
There  Is  a  fundamental  difference  this  time, 
however.  Before  the  First  World  War.  and 
the  Second  World  War,  we  had  the  time  to 
prepare,  and,  to  addition,  man  had  not  to- 
vented  the  atom  bomb  and  the  other  fantas- 
tic weapons  of  destruction. 

The  alternative  which  I  have  put  forward  to 
certatoly  not  new  or  novel  and  It  Is  grim.  It 
carries  all  the  Implications  of  being  prepared 
for  instant  atomic  warfare:  underground  to- 
stallatlon,  decentralization  of  our  citleti, 
great  delegation  of  powers  to  small  groups, 
frightful  costs.  But  have  any  of  you  to  light 
of  the  developments  of  the  past  2  years, 
to  light  of  Rtiasia's  aggressive  and  expan- 
sionist attitude  a  better  or  a  safer  solution  T 
God  knows  the  democratic  world  yearns  for 
It. 

In  conclusion,  to  order  to  avoid  the  hor- 
Ton  of  an  atomic  war.  It  to  my  belief  that  w* 
must  oonttou*  to  press  for  totematlonal  con- 
trol of  the  sources  and  the  production  ct 
atomic  energy,  and  we  must  continue  to  to- 
slst  on  a  program  similar  to  the  one  now 
pending  before  the  United  Nations.  This  U 
the  real  hope  of  humanity,  and  if  adopted  It 
would  permit  manktod  to  reduce  its  arma- 
ments, and  to  devote  Its  wealth  to  the  mani- 
fold problems  of  the  human  race.  It  would 
also  permit  the  rapid  development  of  the 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy,  brtoglng 
wealth  and  happtoess  to  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  people  everywhere.  Unfortunately, 
however,  before  such  a  plan  Is  adopted,  there 
must  be  s  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Kremlto.  and  there  must  b* 
a  change  In  the  present  Russian  policy  of 
aggression  and  expansion.  Until  that  change 
comes,  the  alternative  seems  to  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  positive  program  in  Europe, 
which  will  remove  the  soil  to  which  com- 
mtmism  thrives,  and  vriil  make  possible  th* 
reconstruction  and  reconstltutlon  of  a  great 
and  strong  democratic  society  on  that  con- 
tinent. At  the  same  time,  the  strengh  and 
power  of  our  own  democracy  as  a  world  leader 
must  be  malntatoed,  despite  the  cost  and  the 
sacrifices  which  such  a  program  toevltably 
means. 


Synthetic  Scandal  in  Occnpational 
Gureacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MTCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oc- 
cupational currency  question  has  been 
bandied  about  and  has  reached  the  level 
of  near  scandal.  Much  of  the  yapping 
is,  of  course,  cheap,  but  nefarious,  po- 
litical claptrap  Intended  for  partisan  po- 
litical gain  and  emanates  from  political 
sources.  Gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the 
Detroit  News  is  a  brief,  but  comprehen- 
sive, fact-packed  editorial  bearing  on  the 
subject  which  should  dispel  the  smoke 
and  clear  the  atmosphere,  even  though 
it  might  not  drive  to  cover  the  mouthy 
partisan. 

sursictw  oins  was  ths  gauss 

The  Senate  demand  for  an  Inquiry  toto  th* 
r^Kirto  that  the  United  States  has  redeemed 
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the  war  ended  It  was  necessary  to 

_  enrrency  system  of  Hitler's  Reich 

nilMftltute  a  system  which  would  be 

upon  the  economic  plan  and  purposes 

Alllled  armies.    At  that  time  we  still 

that  all  wovad  work  together  toward 

Germany. 

the  occupation  currency  was 

for  use  by  all  armies.     It  became 

1  ender  with  the  Riissian  Army  as  with 

Whether  the  Russians  borrowed 

from  us  to  print  money,  as  is  reported. 

incidental  to  the  fact  that  they  had 

right  to  pay  their  troops  in  occupa- 

currency  as  had  we. 

the  system  broke  down  not  because  of 

plotting  but  because  of  American 

Had   not  our  own   people  gone  into 

.man  black  market  with  all  four  feet. 

:ould  have  been  no  hurt  to  our  finances. 

sold  the  Russian  wrist  watches,  alarm 

picture  frames,  and  every  kind  of  Junk 

times  lU  real  value.    In  many  cases 

families  shipped  their  sons  ciga- 

I.  and  other   goods  Just  so 

In  this  market  and  swindle 

out  of  hard  earned  war  pay. 

Is  the  money  today?    Do  the  Hus- 

hsve  tt?     Not  at  aU.     AU  that  they 

to  show  for  the  sqtiandered  millions  is 

number  of  new  possessions,  largely 

in  this  country,  which  aren't 

5  cenU  on  the  dollar. 

money  la  In  American  banks,  put  there 

t  American  hands,  after  Riisslan 

money  had  been  converted  into 

dollars.     True,    the   Army    might 

itopped  this  larceny  by  a  stlffer  dlscl- 
But  we  should  at  least  recall  that  at 
Ime  the  whole  Nation  was  riding  hard 
the  opposite  direction. 
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McCJrcftr  Objects  to  Petroleum  E:.ports 

1XTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

itoN.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  REPRK8ENTAT1VKS 

ThuTsdaw.  Jiau  if.  1947 
Ml.  MCGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
DoU  In  the  newspapers  of  today  that 
Prcsdent  Truman  is  greatly  disturbed 
ovcrlthe  Nations  critical  petroleum  sup- 
ply shortage  and  I  also  note  that  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  declares  It 
may  be  necessary  to  again  ration  gaso- 
line knd  fuel  oil. 

I  vould  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  Associated  Press  release  Issued  from 
San 
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■Boana 
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well 
Soviet 
Ti4o 
and 
and 


Pedro.  Calif.,  and  I  quote: 


Russian  tankers  have  been  loading 
leum  products  here  on  regular  voyages 
ing    and    since    the    war.      The    purchf 
being  made  through  the  Amtorg  Tr. C.  •.\%\ 
Soviet   agency   with   offices   at   Lont 
and  San  Pranclsco. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insist  that  the  exnoi 
of  our  petroleum  products  to  Russl 
stopped  immediately.  Is  it  not 
time  we  gave  the  American  people 
consideration? 

I  am  wondering  If  this  policy  of 
porting  critical  materials  is  not  a  cU 
arranged  plan  to  maintain  shortage 
the  United  States  which  certainly 
our  living  costs  remain  at  a  high  le^ 
firmly  believe  if  we  would  stop  these 
ports  we  would  have  sufBcient 
of  everything  to  meet  our  needs  In 
country,  which  would  mean  our  111 
costs  would  be  reduced.    Apain  I  sayj 
us  give  the  American  people  more 
sideration. 


Pdoo.  Caixr..  June  IS.— The  heaviest 
nt  of  petroleiun  supplies  to  Russia 
by  Los  Angelee  harbor  officials  was 
under  way  today  as  the  SO.OOQ-barrel 
tanker,  KlhnM.  loaded  oil  and  gasoline, 
other  60.000-barrel  oUers.  the  Em\m 
the   Kramia   Armit,  arrived   yesterday 
were  scheduled  (or  early  loading.     A 
the  ra^KTOf.  of  es  .000- barrel 
to  due  Thursday,  the  Marine  Sx- 
ctaanke  said. 


FEPC  Retatcitaton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMEl 


IN  THB  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENT  A' 
Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.   COLMER.     Mr.   Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  a  timely   editorial   fi   ra 
New   Orleans  Tlmes-Picayime.     Uf 
tunately.  this  editorial  pretty  well 
up  the  reasons  for  the  new  FEPC 
All  thinking  people  must  realize  thi 
type  of  legislation  will  bring  about 
worst  form  of  regimentation  tlMit 
country  has  ever  seen,  and  yet 
Republican  Members  of  both  bi 
of  the  Congress  bent  upon  agita-  nt 
question,  notwithstanding  the  lact 
they  went  before  the  country  last  If 
a  program  of  doing  away  with  so-< 
New  Deal  regimentation. 

The  editorial  Is  submitted   hei 
with  the  suggestion  that  these  g« 
men  stop.  look,  and  listen  before  pi 
such  proposals: 

&M:k  of  Oungf— •  new  PZPC  drlt 
curious  mixture  at  tdeeltsm  and  politlao| 
the  Idealism  on  the  scanty  side.    The 
stirt    for   a   vote-ftshlng   sxpedltR 
minority  groupe  is  what  Is  getting  ihe^ 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Subcommittee. 

Members  of  Congrcas  from  politically  i 
'States  are  being  told  they  must  find 
to  revive  the  FEPC — Just  any  kind  of 
practlcee  law  that  can  be  used  for 
propaganda  In  next  year's  campaign. 
we  suppose,  is  back  of  aU  ths  com| 
various  supporters  of  the  measure 
In  crder  to  get  Its  passage.    To 
opp<3sltion  they  are  willing  to  make  It 
only  to  employers  of  more  than  50 
and  one  of  the  OOP  bigwigs  Is  thinl 
asking  an  amendment  that  would 
enforcement  to  the  States.     Give  thea  i 
a  new  bureau — and  It  Is  no  matter  of 
moment  if  the  law  Is  useUes  and  harmi 
the  bureau  expeaalvs. 

The  drive  has  plaeed  the  Republican- 
nated  Congreaa  on  an  ttneomfortaMo 
Most  at  the  100  or  more  groupe  bel 
FKPC  movement  do  not  like  the  presaat  \ 
gress.    They  have  denounced  Its 
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pressed   through   the 

kecticut  Legislatures,  but 
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ky  success. 

|expect   to   go   anywhere 

York's  Senator  Ivra  at 

Apparently   the  National 

lent  FEPC  is  willing  to 

lary  when  It  thinks  po- 

itlcfpatlon  of  the  Presl- 

Lay  get  for  the  measure 

jsupport  to  put  It  over. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under 

remarks  in  the  Rh}* 

(in  the  following  anal- 

iHartley  antilabor  bill 

action  by  President 

the  Honorable  Irwin 

itic  minority  leader  of 

le  State  of  New  York, 

I  him  at  a  "Heartless"- 

(ting  of  the  Democratic 

ings  County  in  Brook- 

^e  11.  1947: 

lASTtxv  snx 

\ges  the  definition  of  an 

le  acting  In  the  interest 

"sctlng  as  an  agent  of 

means  that  an  employer 

the  acu  of  his  tanmaxk 

rben  he  authuifii  ttaalt 

Thu    will    give    em- 

whenever   charged    with 

pointed  out  In  tnter- 
of  machlni*t'%  v.  KUta 

3wever.  may  have  held  to 

formation    of    a    union 

of  the  so-called  agenU 

authorized  or  might  not 

^Im  on  a  strict  application 

andeat  superior.    We  are 

•     with  a  clear  leglsla- 

Ithe  collecUve  bargaining 

It  of  the  employers'  com- 

or  Influence." 

\).  the  appointment  of  a 

Unsted  by  the  President 

|the  Senate  who  would  be 

work  and  administrative, 

would    determine    which 

{ated.  tried  and  enforced 

sponsible  only  for  dear 

by  reason  of  the  method 

It.    Much  of  the  general 


counsd's  work  will  not  be  reviewable  oa  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  or  other  eourts.  No  real 
power  Is  vested  In  the  Board  which  Is  In- 
creased from  three  to  five  members.  Co- 
ordination In  policy  is  essential  In  order  that 
rules  and  regulations,  prosecutions  and  de- 
elrians  maintain  some  consistency  and  this 
would  require  complete  cohesion  of  effort  by 
aU  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  NLRA. 

Section  8  (b)  (2).  A  union  may  not  de- 
mand the  discharge  of,  and  under  section 
8  (a)  (3)  an  employer  may  not  discharge  an 
employee  for  nonmembership  to  a  xmlon 
unless  such  notunembershlp  arises  from  fail- 
ure to  pay  dues. 

In  this  connectloD  If  a  tml(m  member  leads 
a  wildcat  strike,  is  s  Ootnmtmlst  or  Is  s  labor 
spy  or  steals  union  funds,  he  may  not  be 
discharged  upon  demand  of  the  union. 

There  is  a  provision  to  the  new  law  which 
sutes  that  any  views  expressed  shall  not 
constitute  or  be  evidence  of  unfair  labor 
practice  unless  It  contatos  evidence  of  a 
threat  or  |vomlse  of  a  benefit.  One  can 
readily  see  the  dliSculty  to  presenting  and 
being  successful  to  such  presentation  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  charge  when  the  ptoot 
to  be  submitted  Is  so  difficult  to  meet  the 
act. 

The  Board  is  now  precluded  from  holding 
prehearing  elections  and  conducting  cross- 
checks of  pay  rolls  sgalnst  union  cards. 
These  two  methods  were  extremely  useful  to 
matters  which  presented  no  substantial 
Issues.  This  will  now  require  a  heartog  in 
practically  every  case  where  representation 
heretofore  was  easily  determinable.  The 
bill  will  require  the  union  to  file  voluminous 
and  extensive  records  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  failure  to  comply  with  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  deny  to  the  union 
the  right  to  obtato  the  benefits  under  the 
act.    The  report  must  show: 

1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  union. 

5.  Names,  titles,  compensation  and  al- 
lowances of  Its  three  principal  olficers  and 
the  compensation  of  those  officers  to  excess 
of  gs.ooo. 

3.  How  were  these  officers  elected,  ap- 
pototed  or  otherwise  selected? 

4.  The  Initiation  fee  or  fees  for  new  mem- 
bers. 

6.  The  regtilar  dues  in  order  to  retain 
members  in  good  standing. 

B.  A  detailed  statement  of  bylaws  and  con- 
stitution showing  the  procedure  followed 
withrcEpect  to: 

(a)  Salification  for  or  restriction  on 
membership 

(b)  Bectlon  of  ofieers  and  steviurds. 

(c)  Calling  of  regular  and  Epecial  meet- 
ings. 

(d)  Levying  asaesnnents. 

(e)  Imposition  of  Itoes. 

(f)  Authorintlon     for     bargatoicg     de- 


af 


(g)  Ratification  of  contract  terms. 

(h)   Authorization  for  strikes. 

(1)  Auuhorlsatlon    for    disbursement 
onion  funds. 

(j)  Audit  of  union  ftoanclal  transactions. 

<k)  Participation  to  to£urance  or  other 
benefit  plana. 

(I)  Expulsion  of  members  and  grounds 
therefor 

Tbe  union  must  also  show  that  it  has  filed 
with  the  SecreUry  of  Labor: 

(a)  A  report  of  its  receipts  and  the  source 
of  its  receipts; 

(b)  Its  total  anets  and  lUbllltles  at  the 
end  of  lu  last  fiscal  year;  and 

(c)  The  disbursements  made  during  the 
year  includtog  the  purposes  for  which  It 
was  made  and  that  the  union  has  furnished 
to  all  Its  members  copies  of  tbe  financial 
report  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
or  Labor. 

Industry  and  management  to  not  required 
to  file  any  such  Information  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  any  other  department  or 


oOelal  to  ordtf  to  eooie  btfora  the  MLRB, 
even  though  industry  and  management  has 
been  found  to  have  committed  an  unfair 
labor-practice  act  or  other  Tlolatloa  of  tbe 
act. 

No  union  may  receive  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection undor  tbe  act  unless  the  heads  of 
the  tinloQ  file  an  affidavit  with  the  Board 
that  wlthto  the  preceding  12-month  period 
none  of  the  oOcers  of  the  labor  ogantoatlon 
nor  the  offlcera  of  any  national  or  totema- 
tlonal  labor  organisation  to  not  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  nor  that  be  to  not 
participating  to  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Cjovernment  by  force  or  by  any  Ulegal 
or  unconsUtutlonal  methods.  An  affidavit 
which  to  false,  the  affiant  may  be  punishable 
under  the  provtolons  of  section  3&A  of  tbe 
Criminal  Code. 

Unions  will  now  be  charged  for  the  first 
time  with  unfair  labor  practices,  such  as 
union  coercion  of  emfOoyees  to  their  chckce 
of  B  bargatotog  agent;  union  attempts  to 
dlscrimtoate  against  employees  for  dual  un- 
ion activity;  union  refusal  to  bargain  with  an 
employer,  participation  by  the  union  to  Juris- 
dictional strikes  or  secondary  bojrcotts;  and 
labor  violations  of  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement.  There  wlU  be  one  election  annu- 
ally for  a  oollectlve-bargatolng  representa- 
tive. Every  agreement  would  Include  an 
aut<  matlc  60-day  coollng-ofT  period  Unions 
would  not  be  permitted  to  tenntoate  or  mod- 
ify a  contract  without  following  the  giving 
of  a  notice,  conference,  and  coollng-off  re- 
quirements. The  closed  shc^  to  baiued. 
The  union  shop  and  other  forms  of  union 
security  will  be  regulated  more  closely  by  the 
secret  ballot  conducted  vmder  the  st  pervlston 
of  the  NLRB.  This  means  that  on  cnly  those 
things  which  have  been  adopted  by  a  union 
at  a  secret  ballot,  as  aforesaid,  the  employer 
will  be  bound  to  negotiate  with  the  union, 
and  It  removes  the  bargatolng  for  ocncessions 
that  heretofore  existed  in  tbe  msgotiation 
of  a  contract.  Individual  employtes  would 
have  the  right  to  present  their  grievances  to 
their  employer  and  the  employer  would  have 
the  right  to  adjust  such  grievance!:  without 
the  act  of  Intervention  of  the  union.  The 
employer  would  not  be  required  to  bargain 
with  foremen  supervisors.  In  situations  af- 
fecting national  todustries  and  creattog  na- 
tional paralysis  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  an  opportunity,  through  the 
Attorney  General,  to  obtain  an  injunction 
without  regard  to  the  Norrto-LaQutu-dla  Act. 


Hafue  Tribate  by  Moore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NTW  JEHsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19, 1947 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  extend  my  remarks  by  Including 
a  news  item  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Jersey  Journal  in  its  edition  of 
Wednesday.  June  18,  containing  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  ceremonies  which 
took  place  in  Jersey  City  <xi  Tuesday 
evening.  June  17.  incident  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Hon.  Prank  Hague  as  mayor 
of  that  city. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  A. 
Harry  Moore,  the  only  three-time  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
former  United  States  Senator.  Mr. 
Moore  began  his  elective  public  service 
as  a  member  of  tbe  first  City  Commis- 
aion  of  Jersey  City  in  1913.  One  cl  his 
colleagues  in  that  first  Commission  was 


the  beloved  and  extraordinarily  popular 
Prank  Hague.  Mr.  Moore  has  main- 
tained his  close  friendship  with  Mayor 
Hague  ever  since  that  time  and  no  one 
is  better  able  to  interpret  the  character 
and  motives  which  have  marked  Mayor 
Hague's  k>ng  and  distinguished  career. 

The  sentiments  expressed  so  eloquently 
and  with  such  feeling  by  the  former 
Governor  are  those  of  Mayor  Hague's 
legion  of  friends  and  followers. 

In  addition  to  the  speeches  referred 
to  in  the  newspaper  article,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Mair  T.  Nonov. 

The  news  item  follows: 

asous  TBXBim  vr  moou 

In  the  speeches  delivered  last  n'ght  to  tbe 
Dickinson  High  School  at  the  demonstration 
to  honor  of  Frank  Hague  on  his  retirement 
as  mayor,  an  outstanding  address  was  that  of 
former  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore,  who.  while  dif- 
fering at  times  with  Prank  Hague,  was  also 
proud  to  be  associated  with  tbe  mayor  to 
many  of  the  conspicuous  accoinpllshm«its 
marking  the  Hague  career  of  34  years  to  tha 
city  commission. 

Detracting  to  no  way  from  the  superb  eulo- 
gies uttered  by  Congressman  Edwaio  J.  Har. 
former  United  States  Senator  John  Milton, 
and  former  Chief  Justice  Thomas  J.  Brogan. 
the  Moore  eulogy  of  Hague  U  prtoted  to  full 
because  of  Its  contents  and  its  review  of  a 
record  to  which  Moore  for  34  years  contrib- 
uted in  a  notable  way  as  commissioner. 
Governor  and  United  States  Senator. 

Here  is  the  speech  of  the  three-times  Gov* 
emor.  A.  Harry  Moore: 

"In  Jime  1913  I  sat  with  Frank  Hagtie  as  a 
member  of  the  first  commission  to  Jersey  city 
elected  under  the  commission  government 
act.  With  hands  upraised,  Frank  Hague,  as 
did  the  rest  of  us  at  that  time,  tock  the  oath 
of  office  and  before  God  and  the  people  of  our 
city  promised  to  serve  Jersey  City  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

"We  were  young  and  had  dreamed  and  bad 
visions  of  what  we  could  do  for  our  city. 

"Time  marches  on.  Thirty -four  years  have 
passed. 

"Tonight,  with  emotions  that  are  akto  to 
sadness.  I  stand  with  blm  agato  as  he  relto- 
quishes  the  reins  of  office  to  younger  >i»Mf. 
While  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go,  yet  I  am  sure 
that  tonight  he.  too.  to  filled  with  mingled 
emotions  as  memory  rolls  back  the  screen  of 
time  and  he  recounts  the  highlights  of  bto 
public  career.  And  tonight  he  may  at  least 
lift  up  his  head,  look  toto  the  eyes  of  friends 
and  foes  and  say.  'I  have  kept  the  faith.  I 
bave  been  true  to  my  oath,  and  I  defy  anyona 
to  potot  to  an  act  of  mine  that  was  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  the  city  wblcb 
I  love  and  bave  aerved.' 

"I  did  not  always  agree  with  Mayor  BagtM, 
but  as  a  young  commisslocer  I  was  dnairtl 
at  his  ability  and  daring  and  captivated  by 
bto  fearless  efforts  to  give  Jersey  City  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  It  might  well  be  proud. 

"As  a  commissioner  of  public  safety,  ba 
fell  heir  to  a  police  department  shot  through 
with  politics  and  antiquated  in  its  methoda. 
He  was  confronted  with  a  fire  department, 
many  of  whose  members  considered  it  their 
first  duty  to  attend  all  tbe  political  picnics 
and  dances.  Oftentimes,  the  alarm  havtog 
been  sounded,  a  fire  company  would  arrive 
at  tbe  fire  with  only  a  driver  and  oce  or  two 
firemen. 

"With  hto  customary  vigor  and  forthrlght- 
ness,  he  reorganized  these  departments  un- 
tfl  there  finally  emerged  a  police  and  fire  de- 
partment unsurpassed  for  ability  and  equip- 
ment by  any  police  and  fire  department  to 
tbe  world. 

"Low  dance  halls,  houses  of  111  fame,  bonky 
tonk  Jotots  and  places  where  crime  to  bred, 
were  never  allowed  to  carry  on  tbelr  unholy 
practices  to  thto  dty. 

"During  prohibition,  when  bigbjadclag, 
thuggery,    and    bootl^ging    were    rampant 
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Hague  had 
lome  thing 

"He   has 
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stood  out  calm 
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that  he  was  acclaimed 
1  nd  reelected  to  office? 

local  paper  said:  "There  was 

protection  mcney   paid  by 

n  or  Industrialist,  even  dur* 

raclceteera  In  other  cities 

aufthorltles  by  exacting  tribute 

destroying  life  and  property.' 

In  him  a  fair  and  friendly 

ihdustry  found  encouragement 

ts  dsallngs  with  blm 

United  States  mayors  come 

whtit  mayor  of  any  city  thror:gh> 
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declslon?    The  announcement 

Unl  sd  Nations  deliberations,  the 

the  tax  bill  from  off  tbs  front 

e^lltors   and   commcotatm   ta 

proclaimed  that  Mayor 

Surely,  there  must  be 

Interesting  about  such  a  man. 

coi  founded  and   bewildered   his 

tblllty  to  be  elected  and  re- 

)fflce  of  mayor. 

Investigated  tlm« 

politicians,    by 

brlntstone  and  Are.  but  when  the 

fighting  died.  Mayor  Hague 

and  straight  aa  the  champion 

ho  trusted  and  honored  him. 
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e  never  forgot  the  fact  that  he 
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needy  found  in  blm  a  strong 
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«rsonal  knowledge,  he  reallaed 
many  good  but  needy  famlllea 
properly  care  for  their  sick: 
afford  to  pay  for  nurses  and 
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dreaiped  bis  dream  of  a  great  medl- 
where  the  poorest  of  the  poor 

rery  best  In  medical  and  stirgl- 
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medical  center  with  more 

and  avery  modem  hoapltal 
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•  aiMitlty. 
toiMi 

lUiaity 

tontvd  to  It  lly  rlflit. 

"Was  this  t  M  aet  o(  a 

"Was  thu   tha  aet  ot  ooa  who  sought 
■anliiiiients  1  rom  tfea  mlgbtyf 

"A  human!  arlaa  yas.  who  looking  over  his 
Qtty  was  Intrgued  by  the  sight  of  crippled 
children  vatnl  y  trying  to  keep  paea  with  1 
fortunata  ehl.drea. 


"Thiw  the  first  public  school  for  crippled 
children  came  Into  being  and  ^erp  hundreds 
ot  poor  little  crippled  kids  with  their  llmbe 
elamped  in  braces,  dragging  their  palB-racked 
bodies  along.  ha\e  found  education,  manual 
training,  medical,  and  surgical  attention,  and 
were  given  a  new  horizon  of  life. 

"In  these  days  wben  colleges  are  crowded 
and  entrance  difficult,  he  realised  the  dls- 
appouitment  of  those  who  eought  a  college 
edticatlon  but  cculd  not  get  It.  So.  there 
came  Into  being  a  city  college  where  any 
ambitious  boy  or  girl  might  gain  their  heart's 
desire  without  money  and  without  price. 

"No.  It  was  the  set  of  a  humanitarian,  a 
man  of  courage,  a  man  of  the  people. 

"A  man  who  knew  no  master's  lash  but 
fought  singly  and  mightily  for  the  protection 
of  the  people. 

"His  fighu  were  dllBcTilt.  a^id  perhapa  he 
did  not  always  come  out  tinmarked.  but  he 
could  well  say  with  Henley: 

*"In   the   full   clutch   of   circumstance. 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  alcud. 
Under  the  bludgeonlngs  of  chance. 
My  head  Is  bloody,  but  unbowed.' 

"And  he  might  well  add: 

"  1  am  the  master  of  my  fate 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.' 

"Mayor  Hague  made  enemies,  but  he  was 
always  loyal  to  his  friends  and  be  and  I  have 
been  friends  for  40  years  or  more.  I  have  no 
better  friend. 

"I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  If  I  did  not 
credit  him  as  leader  of  our  party  with  making 
It  possible  for  me  to  be  three  times  a  candi- 
data  for  Goecmor  of  New  Jersey  and  United 
sutaa  anator. 

"An  old  philosopher  has  said: 

"  Xet  him  not  boast,  who  puta  his  armor  on. 
But  he  wbo  takes  It  off.  the  victory  won 

"Here  tonight,  nmld  the  acclaim  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  cltlasos.  the  warrior  takes 
his  official  armor  off 

"And  as  he  locks  back  over  the  road  ha  bas 
come,  the  victories  he  has  won.  tha  ssivlie 
ba  bas  rendered  his  people,  bis  soul  Is  satu- 
flsd. 

"80  as  he  pasaes  from  official  life,  fair- 
minded  man  must  ]oln  with  us  In  saying. 
Here  Is  a  man.  a  great  man.  a  great  humanl> 
tarlan.'" 


A  Gmesome  Story 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WIST  vnciHU 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RXFRSBBNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  June  If.  1$47 

Ur.  ELLIS.  ICr.  Speaker,  from  the 
nokm  eomlBg  frtmi  the  bdininlstraUon*s 
ebeertni  section,  tt  would  «ppear  that 
amtfry  MarahaH  hat  von  a  great  dip- 
lomaue  Tietory  and  It  taaming  up  to 
k^a  «9teutiQa3L  He 
ta  oonilniM  the 
paNey  Uaat  all 
aU  tranMii  ean  ba  he«led 
doUan.  THe  tact  that 
«•  have  «qp«iad  approximately  IIS.- 
•M.OO$.Mt  ta  lUiapa  «k1  Asia  since  the 
war.  with  dlsastroia  Niiilts,  bothers  him 
not  a  bit. 

The  latest  diplomatic  Tlctory  the  ad- 
ministration Is  crowing  about  Is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  has  actually  succeeded 
in  talking  Europe  Into  accepting  some 
$20,000,000,000.  in  addition  to  present 
commitments,  from  the  American  tax* 
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to  the   subtle   intrigues   of   American   im- 
perialism." I'Humanlte  warned. 

OTHsas  Moax  assxavD 

"If  there  are  any  conditions  attached  to 
llaciballlB  offer,  then  American  control  on 
Buropean  economy  compromises  the  political 
Independence  of  every  government  accept- 
ing It."  the  editorial  said.  "It  Is  absurd 
to  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  permit  In- 
tsrfsntlon  of  American  capitalism  In  their 
eocnomy." 

Rightist  and  centrist  newspapers  took  a 
more  reserved  view  and  while  insisting  that 
Ranoe  can  accept  no  foreign  dictation,  they 
urged  acceptance  and  grabbing  of  the  gold 
offered  liefore  American  public  opinion  turns 
cold  on  the  bickering  and  haggling  over 
terma  and  forces  Washington  to  withdraw 
the  offer. 


My  Trip  to  Wasbington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oaD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Jack  Hamilton.  9  years  old,  fourth  grade, 
Central  School: 

I  Prom  the  B.  and  W.  Boilermaker  of  ICay 
1947] 

BIT  TUP  TO  WaSHmCTOM 

(By  Jack  Hamilton.  9  years  old.  fourth  grade. 
Central  School) 

■arly  Thursday  naoming.  May  8. 1  Joined  a 
happy  group  of  Barberton  patrol  boys  at  the 
B.  it  O.  Railway  Station.  In  spite  of  tlie 
snow  and  cold  we  got  on  the  train  with  faces 
all  aglow  to  start  oxu-  "never-to-be-forgotten 
trip"  to  our  Matlon'a  Capital.  It  was  a  most 
enjoyable  train  ride. 

Then  at  breakfast  time  we  were  served 
sandwiches  and  milk.  At  lunch  time  we 
went  into  the  dining  car  to  eat.  and  that  Is 
quite  an  experience.  As  we  went  on  oiu*  way 
we  came  to  Sand  Patch,  W.  Va..  which  Is  2.250 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  p>eople  around  Sand 
Patch  get  anowed  in  when  there  are  heavy 
snows,  and  planes  have  sometimes  dropped 
down  food  to  the  people.  There  is  one  fam- 
ily who  have  a  dng.  and  when  the  engineer  of 
the  train  blows  the  whistle  the  dog  comes  to 
the  train.  The  conductor  throws  out  some 
n— apspers  he  hss  tied  together,  then  the 
dog  eatchea  them  and  nina  home.  We  iiave 
arrived  In  Washington,  and  there  Is  great 
•xcttainent  aBBOOf  us.  and  we  can  see  the 
Capitol  with  Ita  graat  dome  high  up  against 
ttaa  9ky.  The  fine  Union  Railway  Sutkm  is 
the  laifsat  sUUon  In  the  world  without  roof 


Wa  walked  %o  tha  FUm  Botal.  and  aftar  w« 
alt  dUuiar  wa  want  out  walktat-  Wvaawtha 
••Mala  •ttlMtat.  tiM  Ospltot.  and  tiM  Ul^ntf 
<(  Osi^NM.  TIm  Library  o(  Ooacraas  aon* 
%alaa  tha  larfaM  ooUacUon  qC  kMka  and 
iitltaworM. 

We  looked  at  tha  tJhIOB  SUtlon  from 
tka  atraat.  than  want  baak  %o  tha  hotal. 

Attar  a  aood  atthfi  aUap  wa  |ot  up  at 
•  a.  Bu  Prtday  mornlnc.  Wi  ata  a  Tery  good 
brsaktaat,  then  our  attbt-aaamg  bus  came 
for  us.  Our  first  stop  was  the  United  Sutes 
Mint,  where  we  saw  them  making  6-.  10-.  90-. 
and  50-doUar  bills.  We  avan  Mtw  a  aOO-doUar 
bUl. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  FBI  Building. 
There  we  saw  articlee  taken  from  saboteurs. 
There  waa  a  cane  and  Inside  a  sword  was 
hidden.  The  FBI  showed  vie  chemicals  that 
are  used  to  find  hidden  words  in  letters.    We 


saw  guns  belonging  to  criminals.  The  story 
of  John  Dllllnger's  capture  was  told  to  us. 
We  were  taken  down  to  the  shooting  gallery 
in  the  basement  where  the  FBI  men  practice 
shooting  at  paper  dummies.  From  there  we 
went  to  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  elevator  carried  us  nearly  to  the  top. 
a  height  of  555  feet.  We  stepped  out  on  a 
platform  and  through  little  windows  we  had 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city.  Most  of  us 
walked  down  instead  of  riding  in  the  ele- 
vator.  There  were  898  steps  and  I  was  one 
who  walked  dovm.  Boy.  did  I  have  sore  legs 
after  that !  Prom  there  we  went  to  the  White 
House.  We  went  up  a  tiroad  stairway  and 
went  Into  the  East  Room  where  all  the  formal 
receptions  are  held.  There  was  a  beautiful 
gold  piano  there.  Then  we  looked  Into  the 
Blue  Room,  Red  Room,  and  Oreen  R(X)m. 

We  got  on  our  bus  again  and  rode  by  the 
foreign  Embassies.  Then  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  Mr.  Hxnn's  ofllce. 
Mr.  HxxBEK  took  us  through  the  tunnel  to  the 
Capitol.  Each  one  of  us  sat  on  the  Speaker's 
chair  In  the  House  Chamber.  At  night  when 
the  Representatives  are  In  session,  two  lights 
bum  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Httbes 
took  us  to  the  l>asement  of  the  Capitol  to  see 
the  tomb  where  Oeorge  Washington  was 
going  to  be  burled.  But  they  found  In  his 
will  that  he  wanted  to  be  buried  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  that  is  where  he  is  burled.  We 
came  upstairs  and  as  we  looked  up  Into  the 
great  dome  of  the  Capitol  we  saw  a  beautiful 
painting. 

Before  the  artist  finished  the  painting  he 
fell  to  his  death  and  another  artist  had  to 
finish  It.  In  this  room  If  you  whisper  your 
voice  carries  across  the  room.  On  our  tour 
through  the  Capitol  with  Mr.  Hitber  we  saw 
beautiful  paintings  and  marble  figures.  As 
we  came  out  of  the  Capitol  Building  we  saw 
two  marble  figures,  one  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus and  an  Indian  girl.  The  other 
represents  a  pioneer  fighting  with  a  savage. 

We  came  down  the  broad  flight  of  stairs 
and  walked  Ixick  to  the  hotel  for  lunch. 
After  itmch  our  Inis  took  us  to  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and  vre  were  in 
time  to  see  the  changing  of  guards.  In 
front  of  the  tomb  there  was  a  bed  of  beauti- 
ful tulips.  From  there  we  went  to  Alex- 
andria to  see  the  little  church  where  George 
Washington  worshipped.  On  our  way  to 
Mount  Vernon  we  passed  the  airfield  and  saw 
President  Truman's  private  plane  called 
Sacred  Cow.  When  we  arrived  at  Motmt 
Vernon  we  found  It  was  being  redecorated. 
So  we  couldn't  see  so  much,  but  we  did  visit 
the  kitchen.  Prom  Mount  Vernon  we  went 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  There  are  57  steps, 
one  for  each  year  of  his  life.  There  is  a 
lovely   marble   figure   of   Abraham   Lincoln. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  after  eating 
supper  we  went  to  the  theater  at  the  basa  of 
Washington  Monument.  After  the  theater 
we  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  then  to  heA. 
On  Saturday  was  the  big  parade.  There  were 
15  Statea  represented.  15.000  boys,  and  29 
dlTlitona.  It  waa  a  wonderful  panda,  and 
wa  wsra  all  vary  proud  of  ouraslvaa.  Wa 
all  wore  hata.  balta.  and  tea  shlrta  tha 
Tba  parada  «••  ovar  by  lun^  Uma. 
aattac  «•  ^Mnt  to  tha  loo. 

Wa  aav  aU  ktndi  ot  wOd  anhaah  aadi  two 
forlUaa.    Abo  tha  culaat  ttttia  pratrta  dOfa. 

Than  «•  ««n%  to  tha  >h«»*i»hli'Wiih« 
tBgton  ball  faiaa.  It  ^Ma  an  VBttttBf  tMM, 
with  Washtngton  wtantot. 

Waihli«ton  la  a  baaatiful  tAtf  with  loaaly 
lawaa  and  tnm  In  naarty  all  tha  atraata. 
Ttia  fioundi  around  tha  bulkUnca  vc  baauti- 
rul.  Wa  chacked  out  ot  tha  hotel  at  •  p.  m. 
and  boardad  tha  train  tor  Barbarton,  arriT* 
ing  home  at  8  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

We  all  had  stich  a  good  time,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opporttmity  to  thank  tha  AmMl- 
can  Automobile  Association  Club  and  the 
Central  Labor  Union  tor  making  this  trip 
tor  us  possible.  And  thanking  Officer  Seryak, 
Mr.  Cordray,  and  Dr.  Benner  for  taking  such 
good  care  of  us.  and  for  all  thoughtful  things 


they  did  tor  us.  The  Barberton  Patrol  Boya 
have  been  very  lucky  to  have  Officer  Seryak 
over  us. 


Aid  f«r  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIB 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered in  Greek  Parliament  on  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Harry  Truman,  con- 
cerning the  help  to  Greece,  by  George 
Bacopoulos,  deputy  for  Athens: 

(Translated  from  the  Journal  of  Proceedinga 
c(  May  5,  1947) 

O.  Bacocottlos.  Gentlemen,  It  Is  clear  from 
the  contents  of  the  communications  nude 
by  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  at  least 
such  Is  the  Impression  given  therefrom,  that 
their  main  point  is  the  one  referring  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  great  President.  Mr.  Truman,  to 
save  Greece  from  the  total  economic  collapse 
that  Is  now  imminent;  an  event  which  would 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Greek  state 
and  the  Greek  society;  to  save  Greece  from 
the  threat  of  communism  and  slavism  lurk- 
ing at  Its  back.  And  this  impression  is  jus- 
tified, because  this  is.  Indeed,  the  principal 
subject  of  the  communications.  In  the 
coiuac  of  the  debate  on  these  commuiUca- 
tloos.  however,  this  subject  was  confined  to 
a  secondary  place.  It  is  reasonable  that  the 
debate  should  principally  devolve  around  the 
question  of  public  order  and  the  security  of 
the  state.  It  was  proper  that  the  detaata 
should  cover  this  burning  question,  and  pre- 
vious speakers  have  reported  events  of  graat 
Importance,  especially  thoee  described  for  the 
first  time,  with  such  convincing  force  and 
national  feeling,  by  Mr.  Ellades,  the  honor- 
able and  so  hardly  tried  Fiorina  member. 
This,  however,  does  not  justify  the  transfer 
of  the  principal  subject  of  the  Government's 
statements  to  a  secondary  degree  and  its  be- 
ing placed  on  a  plane  almost  equal  to  noD- 
ezlstenoe. 

As  though  it  had  itaalf  been  subjected  to 
an  attack  by  the  parastatal  cwganlaatlons, 
which  were  so  triumphantly  led  to  this  Housa 
by  the  distinguished  diplomat  and  expe- 
rienced politician  from  Argolls  and  Corlnthla. 
And  as  it  frightened  by  this  atta<A  it  drew 
away  from  eight  to  avoid  the  danger.  It 
dived  down  into  the  swamp,  shall  we  say.  ot 
untimely  and  purposeless  debate  on  para- 
statal organlaatlons  in  order  to  avoid  moral 
Injury. 

It  would  appear  that  there  la  sttU  an  In- 
kt  apprahsnrton  ot  tha  aaora) 
iipounca  ot  tha  daelrton  o( 
paqpla  «C  tha  ftatlad  atatao  to  put  an  and 
to  tha  MtlTlUai  of  aMUl  or  big  m^ltoton.  tha 
anMntaa  ot  deaMsratia  prtnelplai  and  tntw^ 
mWmmiI  J^w^tPt.  AU  talk  ahwit  paiaakatal 
■hloh  tn  lael  «o  not  «toa 
at  thia  ttea  and  attar  thii  Inpoitont 
la  BMra  pattMuMto.  AMMaAoa 
haa  last  yaar  baan  grantad  to  ua  by  Oraat 
Britain,  and  wa  are  gratatxil  for  It,  but  no 
decision  was  taken  to  put  an  and  to  tba 
unsettled  conditions  and  the  gradual  undar- 
mlnlng  ot  Greaca.  owing  to  bad  naighlK>u(a. 
because  the  assistance  granted  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  will  to  this  effect.  AU  sorts 
at  parastatal  organisations.  KAM.  OOTunu- 
nlst.  NOP.  BNOF,  etc..  and  everything  that 
goes  against  tha  dedalon  oC  the  great 
American  commonwealth  to  Impose  justice 
and  peace  on  earth,  will  be  swept  away  like 
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toy  by  the  ImsUUbl*  eurrvnt  of  tb«  ctm- 
tlT«  capacity  ot  the  American  spirit. 

Let  ua  onl  r  pray  that  this  spirit  will  alio 
extend  lU  dl-«ctlTe  capacity  and  interest  In 
Greece  to  aU  aspects  of  society  and  even  of 
the  Stat*,  a:  Id  let  lu  ignore  the  malignant 
and  calculatid  calumnies  that  this  decision 
should  serve  imperialistic  alms  of  the  great 
American  d<  mocracy.  What  a  blasphemyl 
But  this  blM  phemy  U  being  uttered  by  those 
wlK>  In  their  light  for  supremacy  have  made 
It  a  prlncip  e  to  distort  even  the  simplest 
truth.  The  sreat  decision  of  the  American 
common weaJ  th,  to  assist  and  save  Greece, 
derives  from  the  tradition  first  created  on 
that  hUtorl<  day  of  July  4.  1T78.  and  the 
cause  is  thit  small  nation*  are  facing  the 
danger  of  1cm  Ing  their  freedom. 

In  1T78  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  founders  of  the  present  great 
Commonwea  tb  wrote  in  that  hUtorlc  docu- 
ment by  wh  ch  they  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  1  Jnitcd  States,  that  all  men  havs 
equal  rlchts.  among  which  arc  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  llf« ,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happl- 
Bese.  It  la  rrom  this  declaration  that  the 
tradition  st4Xts.  which  led  to  the  present 
great  decisloa.  And  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Americans  UXb  up  the  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  ir^all  peoples.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  ti  edition  took  solid  rooU  In  the 
history  of  Uie  United  States. 

In  182S  Fraaldent  Monroe  declared  that 
the  United  states  would  not  be  indifferent 
In  case  the  independence  of  any  people  of 
the  Weetem  Hemisphere  wete  to  t>e  threat- 
«Md  by  anf  European  power.  This  took 
^iMie  at  thii  time  of  the  Greek  revolution 
dvrlng  whl<  h  many  Americans  came  here 
•nd  assistai  ce  of  all  sorU  waa  sent  to  sup- 
part  tbe  On  eks  In  their  fight  for  Ubcrty:  an 
Mitatance  ( ranted  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Amerlci  n  Government  but  without  Its 
pursuln)^  acy  imperialistic  aim  whatever. 

In  1863  \braham  Lincoln,  the  greatest 
of  Prealdents.  manifested  again,  with  his 
famous  Pro  :lamatlon  of  Kmanclpatlon.  the 
belief  of  Aiterlcan  spirit  In  liberty  and  the 
right  of  all  n  be  free. 

Inspired  '  if  this  beHef .  Americans  fought 
In  1889  aga  Ast  Spain  for  the  liberation  of 
Cuba.  Tbti]  defeated  Spain  and  occupied  tbe 
Island.  Th>y  kept  it  Just  as  long  ss  was 
necessary  tc  reconstitute  it  economically  and 
to  ort*mae  it  as  an  independent  state,  and 
then  depered.  Dunlng  the  period  of  their 
oecupatlon  they  had  not  omitted  to  organ- 
tm  a  sanita  7  service  which  freed  the  Island 
from  the  sxHirge  of  yeUcw  fever. 

True  to  the  aame  tradition.  Americans 
have  sent  heir  armies  to  Kurope  In  both 
World  Wan  to  flght  for  tbe  freedom  of  peo- 

KM  and  la  Mraatlonal  Justice.  And  we  all 
ow  the  ■  Mure  of  their  contribution  to  the 
Tletory  ov«  the  evil  aptriu  of  humanity  as 
pereonlfted  tn  the  Italian  Duoe.  the  German 
ttlhrer,  an*  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  in  their  at* 
tempt  to  I  ubjufate  other  nattona.  In  all 
theee  eaaee  (here  la  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
an  intention  to  follow  an  Imperlalistie  policy 
«i  the  part  of  the  Am«n«ai\  CXunmimwealth. 
iyt  only  %m  rUkta  in  the  Interest  of  the  free* 
#Mh  of  •!!  •*•«  But  even  if  the  aaatetan«e 
traaVWI  %•  m  •mi  the  inieresi  sh^>wn  by  the 
pe<v)>ie  i>f  I  te  United  BUitt  In  our  country, 


■r  Hm  lOit  of  criminal  commu> 

hniWm    Slavism     |  applause  |; 

under  tUe  influence  of  a  people  whoe*  pollU* 
•al  leaders  are  eompeting  aa  to  who  will  be 
tha  Bret  to  serve  International  jtistice  in  the 

of  thiir  beloved  Oreece.    Just  a  few 

hour*  ago  t  he  newt  waa  given  over  the  radio 
that  one  cr  the  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  leader 
of  the  Sent  te  majority,  eon  of  the  late  Prealo 
dent  WUUa  n  Taf  t.  and  one  of  the  candidate* 
for  tbe  oO  •  of  Preatdent,  Mr.  Roaaar  Tarr, 
declared  tti  at  he  will  Insist  on  a  speedy  as- 


sistance to  Greece  and  will  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea  as  re- 
gards a  reduction  in  the  amount  and  any 
other  amendmert  attaching  any  strings  to 
the  saslstance  given. 

Beside*  the  said  tradition,  substantial  rea- 
sons and  immediate  causes  have  called  for 
thia  decision  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth. And  theee  reasons  have  been  creat- 
ed by  tho*e  who.  with  actually  Imperial  Utlo 
intentions  of  domination  over  other  nations, 
have  endangered  fundamental  principles  for 
which  a  second  world  war.  such  a  destructive 
one.  had  to  be  fought. 

One  Is  tempted  to  think  that  a  malignant 
fate  was  Jealous  of  the  good  luck  that  waa 
coming  to  the  people*  of  the  world,  victors 
and  vanquished,  after  the  victory  of  right 
over  injustice,  of  real  civilisation  against 
camouflaged  barbarism. 

The  same  malignant  fate  which  for  cen- 
turies keeps  appearing  at  Important  turns  of 
humanity,  at  critical  momenU.  to  hinder  tbe 
progreea  of  the  people*  toward  muttial  tin- 
dcrstandlng  put  forth  again  on  the  Interna- 
tional  seen*   the   malevolent   cplrit   of   the 
times,  to  protract  the  drama  of  war  and  un- 
settlement.     It   presented  communism,   this 
satanlc   organ    of    Slavism,   by    which    It    I* 
thr0*t*nlng  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  many  peoplee,  for  whom  the  American* 
have  fought  and  stutained   large  sacrlflcee. 
The  danger  was  Immediate  and  great.     We 
Greeks  were  running  the  greatest  danger  of 
all.     In  fact,  from  what  has  recently  come 
to  light,  the  conspiracy  against  our  country 
was  of  a  much  larger  acale  than   what  we 
imagined.     The  Slavs  had  dangerously  armed 
and  organized  much  of  the  rUIraff  In  Greece. 
The  whole  world  and  we  ourselves  were 
wondering  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  a 
"Deus  ex  machlna"  appearing  to  save  the  lib- 
eral-minded nations  from  the  gloom  of  slav- 
ery and  despair.    And  there  the  sunrise  from 
the  west.    The  message  of  President  Trtiman 
appeared  in  the  gloomy  international  horizon 
as  an  enlivening  s\m.     It*  historic  content* 
are  well  known.     It  will  constitute  a  most 
Important  milestone  Ia  human  history.    On 
one  side  It  will  be  a  breakwater  against  the 
waves  of  the  communistic  plague,  which  waa 
threatening  to  flood  over  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity, and  on  the  other  hand  it  will  constl- 
tute  the  starting  point  for  favorable  evolu« 
tlons.    It  has  been  an  honor  for  us  that  this  ' 
milestone  was  placed  in  Oreece.     The  Pates 
have  again  set  Greere  as  one  of  the  advance 
sentinels  of  civilization. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of 
this  honor.    It  depends  on  us  to  take  ad  van- 
tags  of  the  good  fort\ine  sent  us  by  Oodj 
through  President  Tnunan  at  the  moet  critl< 
cal  moment. 

The  Oovemment,  which  includes  men  of  < 
high  Ideal*  and  capabl*  of  fully  grasping  th* 
significance  of  this  event,  ahtuld  turn  it* 
undivided  attention  to  It  and  prepare  the 
premlsea  for  lu  reallaation,  adapting  them  to  | 
AhMTlcan  mentality  which  hatea  bureaue* 
racy,  procrHstinatlun.  u**le**  red  tape,  and 
•lowneea.  All  of  u<t  here  muN  rally  around 
the  Oovernmsnt,  or  any  oUttr  naUimaltat 
goyernment,  to  contribute  all  we  can  so 
that  the  great  aim  of  social  and  *«>nunv)e 
reciuMtructum  of  our  eountn  may  be  %u 
UUned.  And  vhan  our  fathariand  w  reeQtt% 
•tTMCted.  thanks  to  th*  aaalatance  of  otir 
great  friend*  and  lo  «iir  «>«n  effnrta.  ani 
when  eeonomie  iiipMitliey  and  misery, 
Into  which  we  have  sunk,  on  aceount  ot  th« 
war.  Is  followed  by  proaperity  and  a  moral 
ordar  of  thing*,  then  even  the  slightest  vs*. 
Ilg*  of  the  multiple  organ laatlons  and  rebel > 
ItaB*  win  have  also  disappeared  In  the  same  j 
manner  as  mosquitoes  disappear  after  • 
morass  hss  been  drained. 

Then,  we  may  be  sure  that  Greece  will 
prosper.  Oreece  will  prosper,  as  sh*  deserve* 
to. 

Then,  grateftil  to  Ood  and  Trtman.  toj 
Truman  f>nd  the  people  of  the  United  State*.  I 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  any- 
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A  sufflclent  nimit>er  of  message*  like  th*** 
from  repreeentatlve  dtisena,  on*  may  be  very 
ear*,  would  flatten  the  epedal  grabber*  in 
nothing  flat.  As  it  Is,  public  apathy  becomee 
an  acceeeory  In  the  crime  of  ^^mtintifHl  Gov- 
ernment extravagance. 


Soothern  Conference  for  Himuui  Welfnr« 
B  Sto«ffe  for  Commanuai — Editerid 
From  Memphis  CommcrcuJ  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miscissim 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pennlfision  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoro,  I  am  inserting  an 
editorial  from  tbe  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Tuesday  morning,  June  17,  1JK7, 
entitled  "Stooge  for  Communism,"  re- 
ferring to  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  which  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  found  to  be 
a  Communist-front  organization. 

11  we  had  more  editors  with  the  cour- 
ace  and  conviction  of  Mr.  Prank  R. 
Ahlgren.  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  we  would  have  less 
trouble  in  driving  the  curse  of  commu- 
nism from  American  soiL 

The  editorial  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

sTooox  roe  coMMTTinaK 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare has  been  branded  officlaUy  a*  a  manipu- 
lated stooge  for  intematl-mal  conununlsm. 

It  is,  says  the  House  Ckimmlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  "perhaps  the  most  devl- 
otisly  camotiflaged  Oommunlst-tront  or- 
ganization in  the  United  Stetea." 

That  i*  *omethlng  every  American  ahotild 
recognize,  and  particularly  those  living  In 
thf*  South  against  wboae  best  Interest*  the 
BCRW  ha*  long  latmrad  Insidiously  and 
damaglngly. 

The  pubUahed  finding*  and  condUBlon*  of 
th*  Houa*  oonunittee  are  contained  In  a 
doctunent  which  should  be  read  by  every 
eouthem  law-enforcement  oOoer  and  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  known  and  tindentood  In 
•very  •outhara  hom*. 

Th*  only  welfare  In  which  the  8CHW  I* 
gantUnely  Interested  I*  that  of  oommuntsm. 

It  ha*  •ueo*aBfuUy  dup*d  *oin*  spl*ndid 
•outhemera  and  gentalae  liberal*,  th*  ma- 
jority 9t  whooa.  be  it  aaki  to  tbalr  eredit. 
quit  the  group  when  they  dHoovarod  tta  raol 


Matid  Oh  aa  lavoetigatlon  th*  Roum 
mlttao  ooadtiotod  into  aativlttn  of  th* 
•caw.  tiM  rtport  ttta  forth  that  tiM  orfaal* 
■ittoa  **atalia  to  attrtot  touthtm  Uhartia  oa 
Mala  of  ita  mmtlm  kttocoM  ta  tht  proh- 
of  th*  •outh.** 

**Oai«Ctu  oiamiaatloa  ot  tta  oAolal  puMl- 
aatlon  (aoiithara  Patriot)  aai  lli  aetlvltlaa, 
however.  wUi  dlwiow  that  tha  ooafaraMo 
aatually  u  baing  tMd  la  daviotM  way*  la 
further  baale  Soviet  and  Communist  poliey. 

"Deolalv*  and  key  po*ta  ara  in  mo*t  in> 
•tancee  controlled  by  person*  whoa*  reoord 
la  faithful  to  the  line  of  the  Ooountmlst 
Party  and  the  Soviet  Union." 

That  is  an  undeniable  fact  to  which  the 
Commercial  Appeal  has  repeatedly  directed 
attention  during  the  SCHW's  almost  decade 
of  ezl*t«Qce. 

Sxploitatlon  ot  the  Negro  for  purely  eelfleh 
reasons  and  chieffy  for  the  purpo**  oC  creat- 
ing the  type  of  dissension  which  la  a  pre- 


requisite to  vlcdent  revolution  is  fxmdamental 
with  the  American  Communist  Party  and 
with  International  communism. 

Activities  of  the  SCHW  In  matter*  pertain- 
ing to  Negroe*  too  doeely  foUow  parallal 
basic  Communist  pollde*  to  be  ■^wi^tjting 
<a  mere  coincidence,  and  on  that  eoore  the 
report  say*  this: 

"In  allying  themselves  with  the  Oonunn- 
nlst*  and  In  permitting  the  Communists  to 
control  policy  and  strategic  poaltlons,  the 
non-Commimlsts  in  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  are  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly promoting  the  following  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Communist  Party  In  dealing 
with  the  Megro  question: 

"1.  The  Communist*  ar*  not  Interested  In 
the  long-range  welfare  of  the  Negro.  They 
are  Interected  ratho*  In  using  the  Issue  as 
an  explosive  and  revolutionary  tinder  in 
destroying  American  democracy. 

**3.  They  have  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  favoring  an  Independent  Negro  Soviet  Re- 
public In  the  southern  Black  Belt,  which.  In 
essence,  Is  a  caU  to  civil  war  in  which  the 
Negro  popxilatlon  would  be  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims and  In  which  all  their  social  gains  in 
recent  years  would  be  sacrificed." 

There's  no  regard  for  human  or  aoutbem 
welfare  In  any  *ueh  objective  as  that. 

Th*  report  names  names — doe*  not  neg- 
lect to  point  out  that  Clark  HoweU  Fore- 
man, president  of  SCHW.  "has  been  moet 
stioce**ful  In  confusing  the  people  as  to  the 
Communist-front    character"   of   his   group. 

Besides  setting  forth  a  oondusion  as  to 
the  Communist  camouflage,  the  committee 
finds  that — 

The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare "shows  imswervlng  loyalty  to  the  basic 
principles  of  Soviet  fcffeign  policy." 

That  it  "has  consistently  refused  to  take 
sharp  issue  with  the  activities  of  either  the 
Commtmlst  Party.  U.  8.  A.,  or  the  Soviet 
Union." 

That  It  "has  maintained  In  decisive  posts 
persmu  who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Communist  prees." 

That  it  "has  displayed  consistent  antt- 
Amerlcan  bias  and  pro-Soviet  bias,  despite 
professions.  In  generaUtles,  of  love  for 
America." 

Such  an  Indictment  Is  sufflclent  to  con- 
demn It  In  the  minds  of  all  earnest  Amerl- 
Icans. 

The  House  committee  has  done  the  South 
a  great  service  In  debunking  this  organisa- 
tion which  has  so  misused  the  cloak  of  hu- 
manltarlanlam  to  hide  Its  machiavellian 
scheming. 

When  an  enemy'*  ugly  cotintcnano*  1* 
fully  aeen  and  recognized  It  can  be  naore 
readUy.  effectively  repelled. 

There  1*  no  room  in  the  South  for  the  evil 
thing*  of  which  the  SCHW  la  tb*  evU  agent- 
provocateur. 


Frtpanh^i  AdMMti  sf  Qnwnmmk 


■X'llNglOK  OP  RlKtAWCl 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELU8 


ot  TRB  R0U8I  OP  MPBMWTAITVM 

Thurtday,  Junt  19,  IHf 

Mr.  SLLI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  lubmlt  for 
the  consideration  and  informatloQ  of  my 
colleagues  a  broadcast  by  Pulton  Lewli, 
Jr.,  on  Thursday,  June  12,  1947. 

The  broadcast  will  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  first-hand  information  re- 
garding the  propaganda  activiUes  of 
Oovernment  personnel,  particularly  in 
the  Agricultiure  Department,  and  their 


campaign  to  Influence  the  aetkm  of  Con- 
gress and  maintain  the  enormous  war- 
time pay  roll  of  the  administration. 

The  letter  contained  herein.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  Illegal  act  on  the  part  of 
the  sender,  is  misleading  to  the  extreme. 

The  broadcast  follows: 

if  you're  Intereeted  In  knowing  why  It**  so 
dUBcult  for  Oongre**  to  aooompUsh  any  re- 
ductions In  appropriations  and  In  Oovem- 
ment spending,  I  have  here  before  me  to- 
night an  original  document  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  you.  I  fotmd  thl*  afternoon 
that  It  wa*  of  such  lnt*re*t  to  th*  8&at* 
Appropriation*  Committee  that  thej  de- 
manded that  I  Xxan  It  over  to  them  after  thIa 
broadcaat  tonight,  a*  avldeno*  for  th*  Oov- 
emment In  Pederal  proeecutlon  toy  the  De- 
partment of  Juatlce.  (Seem*  like  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  getting  a  lot  of  btM- 
ness  here  tonight.) 

The  Agrlctilture  Department  apintiprlatloa 
blU  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Hotue  of 
Repreeentatlvee,  and  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  provided  cer- 
tain reductions  tmder  President  Truman's 
budget  requests.  In  appropriations  for  soU 
conservation  and  for  price-support  actlvltlea. 

This  is  a  letter,  mailed  imder  Oovemment 
frank,  free  Department  of  Agricultiu'e  mall, 
with  the  usual  penalty  for  private  use  and 
so  forth,  and  it  is  mimeographed  with  tbe 
letterhead.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency. 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  Klk- 
horn.  Nebr.,  June  9.  1047.  And  it  Is  signed 
by  George  C.  Btill,  chairman  for  Douglas 
County. 

The  letter  reads  ss  follows: 
"Farm,  Ovmera  and  Operators: 

"The  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  has  taken  action  which 
cut  the  $300,000,000  committed  by  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congrees  to  •106.000.000,  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  farmers  should  receive 
for  approved  conservation  practices. 

"Tliey  also  voted  to  no  kHiger  allocate  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  $148,000,000 
of  the  money  derived  from  excise  taxes,  here- 
tofore used  In  supporting  the  prices  ot  farm 
products. 

"If  this  action  Is  stistatned  by  the  Senate, 
when  they  vote  on  this  measure  In  the  near 
future,  it  will  mean  that  you  as  well  as  all 
other  fanners  owning  or  operating  land  In 
this  cotmty  cannot  be  paid  the  full  amotmt 
of  money  appearing  on  your  copy  at  the  no- 
tlee  of  approved  practleee.  which  waa  reoently 
mailed  to  thoee  of  you  who  signed  up  be- 
fore May  1. 1047.  Amounts  paid  on  praetiosa 
already  carried  out  may  have  to  be  refunded 
In  part.  pQ**lbly  to  th*  extant  of  80  paroeat 
or  more.  The  payment*  retained  or  the 
amounta  of  payment*  to  b*  mad*  depend 
entirely  on  the  ftnal  action  of  Oongrea*  la 
voting  funds. 

**Tb*  prlee««uppQrt  program  will,  of  eoono, 
b*  eurtaUcd  If  aaoMy  for  that  ptupoae  t$ 
not  matfa  avalUM*.  Th»  pUa  Is  to  oOar  a 
■o-oallod  ■ImpUiad  loan  program  wihloli,  If 
th*  fanawa  fall  for  iv  trtU  la  olaet  afals 
plaoa  va  at  the  mnvf  ot  tba  fvala  traio, 

**A$  your  alaetad  AAA  v«pr«Mnuttv«a.  m 
balltvt  It  to  b*  our  duty  to  keep  you  te* 
formed  of  aotloaa  that  afoet  aol  oaly  the 
ImmadUta  status  of  afrleulturo,  but  that 
Btay  tvaatuaUy  raault  in  oeonomle  dliattw 
for  Mrteuituro  and  the  Nattoa  la  tb$  ytaia 

"U  pHo*  itabUlaatlon  ti  dMilad  faroMra 
and  Bo  provision  la  made  to  protect  th*  land 
against  the  damagaa  oausad  by  th*  *lBaMnta. 
history  will  r*p*at  Itaalf  and  aoooomlc  Ham 
t*r  can  ha  the  only  raault. 

"aaaiaB  C.  Bmx, 
"Chairman,  DougUu  County  AC  A,' 

That  is  the  form  letter  *ent  out  by  olBolal 
Oovemment  free  maU,  under  Department  of 
Agriculture  letterhead,  to  farmer*  In  MS- 
braska.    Whether  It  has  been  eant  owt  *!••- 

where  th*  Senate  appropriations  will  find  out. 
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18  of  the  United  Statee  Code, 
provides  that  ito  Money  ap- 
any  act  of  Ciinff—  *^<^  ^ 
Indirectly  for  any  communl- 
pnnted  or  written  matter,  or 
Intended    to    Influence, 
any  action  of  CongreM 
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Co^unlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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World  War  n.  demanded  its 
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Menbers  of  the  Republican  con- 
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Ad^ss  ef  Maj.  Gea.  L  C  Sheppard 

■XTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 


IN  THl  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRS,  I  include  herewith 
a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Oen.  L.  C.  Sheppard,  assistant  to  the 
Commandant.  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  to  the  thirteenth  annual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Department  of  Mississippi,  in  Jackson. 
Miss.,  on  Monday,  June  16.  1947: 

It  Is  my  plaaaora  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  to  extend  greetings  to 
the  Department  of  Mississippi,  Veterans  of 
Porelgn  Wars  on  the  occasion  of  lU  annual 
encampment.  Our  commandant  was  most 
distressed  at  not  being  able  to  keep  this  en- 
gagement himself,  as  orlglnaUy  planned. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  required  to  appear  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  this  morning. 
Oeneral  VaDdegrlf t  has  aaksd  me  to  express 
his  regrets  to  you  and  to  extend  his  best 
wlshss  for  a  happy  reunion. 

It  la.  lodsei.  a  pleasura  for  me  to  visit  this 
historle  Misslasippi  town  and  to  sxperience 
the  aospltallty  of  the  daap  South.  I  always 
enjoy  sttendlng  veterans'  gatherings  and 
ramlnlscing  with  old  comrades  in  arms. 

In  the  Orit  year  of  the  war.  when  I  was  la 
^..^w mjt  (,f  ths  Ninth  Marines.  I  had  In 
aiy  rsflSMat  a  lieutenant  from  Jackson. 
Miss.,  by  ths  name  of  Lewis  ■.  WUson.  Dur- 
ing training  this  young  oOoar  showed  great 
promise  ot  becoming  an  outstanding  leader. 
I  was  later  pleased  to  have  my  opinion  Justi- 
fied when  te  was  awarded  the  Congressional 
llsdal  of  Honor  for  heroism  above  snd  be- 
yood  the  eUl  of  duty  during  operations  on 
Guam  Wl.son  U  now  a  major  in  our  corps, 
and  the  city  of  Jackson  has  every  reasan  to 
be  proud  of  lU  distinguished  son 

It  Is  apparent  from  ths  newspapers  that 
the  veteran  is  bsglnning  to  assiims  a  rtght- 
ful  share  ol  lafluenee  in  national  aflalrs. 

Froes  eensidsrable  etpsriense  with 
ipeeelMi  si  gathsrtnp  of  this  nsturt  I  have 
fowid  tbat  It  U  euatonuu7  to  tell  a  story  at 
thu  point.  Again  from  eiperienee,  I  eaa 
tell  you  that  a  great  many  of  those  itorlso 
are  rather  ancient.  However.  I  am  going 
to  ttll  one  that  Is  more  than  SOO  years  old. 
but  which  I  believe  will  be  In  keeping  with 
the  subject  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  year  1830  the  British  Parliament 
received  a  oetltlon  about  a  tax  matter  which 
began.  "We.  the  people  of  England."  Nat- 
urally. th«  members  of  Parliament  were 
keenly  In^ereated  immediately.  However, 
they  noticed  that  the  petition  was  signed 
with  only  nine  names.  An  Investigation  waa 
made  and  they  discovered  that  all  of  the 
signers  were  taUors.  who  Uvsd  on  Tooley 
Street,  nesr  London  Bridge. 

Today.  :K)0  years  later,  this  practice  Is 
stiU  in  vogue.  I  have  noticed  In  tba  Latters 
to  the  Editor  columna  of  most  newspapers 
that  It  la  a  habit  of  many  writers  who  ara 
veterans  to  begin  by  saying.  "We  veterans  of 
World  War  n." 

Now  1  tllnk  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  no 
govemmerit  can  determine  Its  policies  merely 
on  the  advice  of  "nine  taUors  from  Tooley 
Street"  or  from  a  few  veterans.  There  ara 
nearly  IS.dOO.OOO  veterans  from  World  War  n 
alone.  Tlie  veterana  are  not  a  majority  in 
our  Nation  of  140.000,000  people.  However, 
we  must  consider  that  the  families  of  vet- 
erans are  ss  much  concerned  as  ths  veteraiu 
themselves  by  what  Is,  or  is  not,  done  to  aid 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  stand  for 
praparadness.  The  Nation  learned  a  lesson 
after  the  last  war  when  we  scrapped  our 
weapons  without  finding  a  way  to  keep  the 
peace  when  marauding  nations  were  on  the 
prowl  across  the  world.  The  vast  numbers 
of  veterans  of  this  war  who  have  raUled  to 
the  standard  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
is  proof  that  the  veteran  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  He 
is  not  going  to  tear  down  o\ir  defenses  tmtU 
he  knows  that  a  proved,  workable  method 
of  insuring  peace  has  been  found. 

It  Is  a  primary  duty  of  the  veteran  to  l>e 
dofanae  minded.  He  has  successfully  com- 
plated  many  and  arduous  duties  already,  but 
all  that  has  been  done  can  be  lost  by  de- 
fault. It  waa  almost  lost  not  Icmg  ago.  but 
It  was  saved,  and  this  time  it  wiU  be  pre- 
served. Two  world  wars  have  been  two  wars 
too  many.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how 
horrible  war  can  be.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
horrible  it  will  be  In  the  future,  if  we  should 
allow  one  to  begin.  And  if  war  begins,  we 
have  found  that  we  cannot  remain  aloof. 

This  whole  Nation  has  become  a  primary 
target.  The  city  of  Jackson  is  as  much  an 
objective  as  a  warship  or  an  airfield.  We 
must  face  facts. 

Even  an  ostrich  with  its  head  embedded  in 
a  bucket  of  concrete  has  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  possibilities  of  war  have  not 
yet  been  eliminated  from  the  world.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  have  war.  but 
it  does  mean  that  refusal  to  face  the  facts 
would  be  criminal  folly. 

We  want  peace.  We  are  working  for  peace. 
Ood  willing,  we  shall  have  peace.  Tlie  cost 
of  victory  has  been  defined  aa  "blood,  sweat, 
toll,  and  tears."  Can  we  offer  leas  for  the 
security  of  our  Ideals  and  the  safety  of  our 
children? 

Another  duty  of  the  veteran  Is  to  be  politi- 
cally minded.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  veteran  should  seek  political  office. 
Those  who  are  qualified  should  be  willing 
to  ealsr  the  public  service,  even  though  that 
ssrelea  may  mean  that  they  will  not  be  ss 
well  off  flnanetally  as  others. 

There  is  oo  doubt  thst  our  veterans  are 
quallftMi  for  the  high  duties  of  clticenshlp 
In  a  greet  and  free  republic.  Tliey  are  quail- 
Sed  by  birth,  by  beriuge,  and  by  saoriflee. 
As  I  have  said,  they  have  learned  to  meet  re* 
ipouaibUlty  squarely  from  the  reserves  of 
Moral  fortitude  which  they  ha«e  demon  • 
strated  so  effectively  to  the  world. 

It  Is  also  the  duty  of  the  veteran  to  be 
olvle*mlnded.  The  path  whioh  leads  out  of 
our  prsaent  difficulties  begins  right  In  our 
own  backyards.  Ws  can  mnke  a  beginning 
toerard  a  better  life  by  our  efforu  In  ths 
eommunltles  In  which  ws  live.  The  veteran 
la  going  to  be  Interested  snd  active  In  every 
faeet  of  the  life  around  him.  That  Is  obvlotu 
from  his  training  during  isrvloe  overseas. 
The  men  who  have  been  doers  will  not  be 
content  with  a  place  as  bystanders. 

The  talent,  drive,  and  initiative  of  the  vet- 
eran is  making  itself  felt  throughout  Ameri- 
caa  life  today.  In  everyday  life  the  veteran 
is  not  a  member  of  a  special  class  of  citizen. 
The  extra  drive  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  must  catch  up  for  lost  time.  His  war 
service  haa  retarded  him  in  the  economic 
race,  but  he  has  come  out  of  the  war  with 
a  matured  and  consolldsted  viewpoint.  He 
will  catch  up 

The  complete  absorption  of  the  veteran 
into  national  life  is  not  the  problem  that 
it  has  been  painted.  Some  would  have  us 
believe  that  abeorblng  the  veterans  is  a  proj- 
ect comparable  with  the  depression  or  a 
scourge  of  7-year  locusts.  This  Is  obviously 
abaurd.  Our  veterans  served  In  many  a  for- 
eign land,  but  they  are  not  immigrants  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  the  Nation.  They  were 
bom  here,  they  have  lived  here  almost  all 
of  their  Uvea,  and  there  Is  a  place  for  every 
one  of  them. 

The  absorption  of  15,000.000  matured,  am- 
bitious young  men  Is  not  a  problem.    It  Is 


a  prlvUege.  These  men  wUl  be  a  I<«venlng 
influence  in  oiu  national  life.  Tliey  will 
quicken  the  pulse  of  the  Nation's  business, 
both  as  producers  and  as  consumers. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  duties  of  the  veteran 
to  the  Nation.  No  matter  what  sacrifices 
he  has  made  he  cannot  escape  the  vital, 
and  sscred,  duties  of  citizenship.  At  the 
same  time  the  Nation  cannot  escape  its  duty 
to  the  veteran.  Laws  have  been  net  up: 
benefits  have  been  provided.  These  are  all 
well  and  good.  The  Job  will  not  be  com- 
pleted, however,  untl!  every  veteran  his  been 
given  an  equal  chance  with  other  citizens. 
It  Is  a  Job  which  must  be  followed  tlirough, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  one  which  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  follow  through 
for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
fought  In  one  of  the  battles  that  gave  this 
organization  its  start,  "A  man  who  Is  good 
enoxigh  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country 
is  good  enough  to  be  given  a  square  deal 
afterward." 

I  suppose  housing  is  a  relative  caatter. 
On  Guadalcanal  I  was  fortunate  to  inherit 
a  house  of  sorts  from  the  previous  occu- 
pants of  Henderson  Field.  One  night  some 
of  the  previous  owners  came  back  with  a 
battleship  and  served  eviction  papers  In  the 
form  of  a  14-inch  shell.  I  was  out  at  the 
time  and  my  sentiments  were  not  so  much 
regret  at  the  loss  of  thU  shack  as  relief 
that  I  had  not  been  at  home. 

In  civilian  life  today,  when  a  man  has  a 
wife  and  children  to  care  for.  a  house  Is 
vitally  Important.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  actlvelj'  sup- 
porting measures  to  obtain  housln;  for 
veterans.  Housing  Is  only  one  of  the  many 
problems  which  assaU  us  today. 

The  problems  of  prices  and  food,  of  getting 
a  new  car.  and  of  Onding  the  right  Job  are 
vital.  They  are  tremendously  Importan-.  and 
they  always  have  been.  We  do  know  that 
they  can  be  solved,  because  they  havs  been 
solved  before,  Tlie  problem  of  a  permanent 
peace  has  most  obviously  never  been  solved 
before. 

Lack  of  bouass.  food,  clothUig— all  thsss 
con  bs  oompared  with  the  buaalng  of  mos- 
quttoas  when  you  are  trying  to  find  s  soft 
•pot  in  a  fox  hols.  Moaquitoss  oan  give  a 
man  malaria.  Just  ss  thsss  problems  oan 
make  our  NaUon  sick.  But  war  Is  Ike  a 
bullet  or  a  shell.  It  oan  completely  dsstroy 
this  Nstlon  sod  tvsrythini  rur  whloU  ws 
stand. 

The  New  Bngland  sage.  Ralph  Waldo  gmer- 
son,  often  quoted  an  observation  made  La  ths 
dsyt  of  ths  formUig  of  ths  United  States: 

"A  monarchy  is  a  ship,  which  sails  well,  but 
will  somstlmea  strike  on  a  rock  and  go  to  the 
bottom;  while  a  republic  Is  a  raft,  which 
would  never  sink,  but  then  your  fee:  are 
always  in  water," 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  vmich 
was  a  new  experiment  In  government,  has 
proved  that  a  democracy  can  work  if  all  its 
citizens  work  together.  There  have  always 
been  those  who  said  It  couldn't  be  done. 
There  alwajrs  will  be. 

I  had  the  high  honor  of  serving  dtirlng  the 
war  with  some  young  American  men  and 
women  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  They  proved  to  me  that 
"Impossible"  is  a  highly  overrated  word. 

I  saw  young  marines  whom  nothing  could 
stop.  The  Jtmgle  couldn't  stop  thera  on 
Guadalcanal,  a  reef  couldnt  stop  them  on 
Tarawa,  and  a  haU  of  steel  couldnt  stop  them 
on  Iwo  Jlma.  A  few  clvUlan  problems  are 
not  going  to  stop  them  now. 

The  United  States  will  lead  the  way  to  world 
recovery  and  the  establishment  of  a  worxable 
peace.  These  are  the  problems  which  count. 
Tlie  man  who  knows  why  they  count— the 
veteran — ^wUl  insure  that  they  are  solved. 

With  15,000,000  veterans  we  can  establish  a 
firm  beachhead  on  a  new  and  better  v/orld. 
We  can  and  we  will. 


Taft-Hartley  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Kxw  Toax 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>RBBENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  19. 1947 

Bir.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscobd, 
I  include  the  following  statement  from 
the  National  Clergymen's  Committee  on 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill: 

Washingtoh,  D.  C.  June  17.— A  statement 
signed  by  642  prominent  religious  leaders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  urging  a  veto  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  will  be  presented  to 
President  Truman  today.  Representing  the 
National  Clergymen's  Committee  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  a  four-man  delegation 
bearing  the  petition  will  arrive  at  the  north- 
west gate  to  the  White  House  at  2:15  p.  m. 
The  delegation  wUl  Include  the  Reverend 
John  Duffy  of  New  York  City.  Rabbi  Ira  Sud 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  Father  Charles  Owen  Rice 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Reverend  Sheldon 
Rahn,  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Among  those  supporting  the  delegation 
are  Blnhop  William  Scarlett,  of  Ulssourl; 
Father  WUllam  Kelly,  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  David 
De  Sola  Pool,  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  Sidney 
B.  Ooldeteln,  of  New  York  City:  Dr.  Uston 
Pope,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.;  Father  WUfrld 
Parsons,  of  Waahington;  Rabbi  Bernard 
Segal,  of  New  York  City;  Rev.  Donald  Har- 
rington of  New  York  City;  Rabbi  Julius 
Mark,  of  Nashville:  Bishop  Charles  K.  GU- 
bert.  of  New  York  City;  Rev.  Ernest  Fremont 
Tittle,  of  Chicago:  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parsons. 
of  California;  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell. 
of  New  Haven;  Rev,  William  Lloyd  Imes.  of 
Dundee.  N.  Y.:  Father  Richard  B  Lavelle.  of 
Brooklyn:  Dr.  Howard  Thurman.  of  Califor- 
nia; Father  Joseph  F,  Buckley,  of  Brooklyn: 
Rabbi  Manuel  Laderman.  of  Denver;  Father 
M.  Sidney  Rushfort,  of  Brooklyn;  Father 
Philip  Dobson,  of  Jersey  City;  Dean  Walter 
Muslder.  ol  Boston;  Paihar  Joseph  Hammond, 
of  Brooklyn:  Bev.  Mwia  MoMeU  Proteat.  of 
ItochMter,  N.  T.;  and  Bishop  Walter  IllioheU. 
of  California. 

Oatholie  msmban  of  the  oommlttee 
polntsd  nut  today  thst  strong  opposition  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  has  been  voioed  by 
such  leaders  as  Archbishop  Robert  B.  Ltioay, 
of  Ban  Autonlo:  Bishop  Barnard  J.  ttiiell  of 
Ohleago;  and  many  prisits  in  local  com- 
munltlss  tliroughout  the  country.  Ths  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  repre- 
senting Amorica's  Cnthollo  Bishops,  in  op- 
posing the  biU,  hss  said  It  "will  almost  in- 
evlUbly  lead  to  industrial  strife  snd  unrest," 

The  formal  statement  of  Protestant  and 
Jewish  leaders  follows; 

"We  appeal  to  you  to  veto  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill  bacatise  it  would  violate  human 
freedoms  ssasntial  to  the  ethics  of  both  de- 
mocracy end  religion.  Basically  It  substi- 
tutes Government  regimentation  for  sound 
collective  bargaining  imd  wise  attention  to 
the  fundamental  economic  and  psychological 
causes  of  industrial  strife.  It  is  a  measure 
calculated  to  destroy  the  real  strength  of  a 
free  labor  movctnent  by  undermining  basic 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  making 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  ready 
Instrument  of  employer  resistance  to  legiti- 
mate needs  of  workers,  and  subjecting  unions 
to  a  process  of  decimation  and  frustration 
under  Government  control. 

**rhe  closed  shop  and  the  union  Shop  de- 
veloped historically  as  a  defensive  union 
measure  against  determined  employer  re- 
sistance to  independent  unions.  Many  In- 
dustries such  as  clothing  have  combined 
closed  shops  with  some  of  the  best  and  most 
constrtictlve  industrial  relations  in  America. 
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Motday.AprU2t).  1947 

Mr.  LOIOK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  (f  the  Ricoro  two  editorials 
eulogistic  (I  the  late  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh,  the  first  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  June  12  ind  the  second  from  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  )f  the  same  date.  I  am  sure 
the  editor!  lis  will  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  all  the  many  friends  in  the 
Senate  of  t  le  late  Senator  Walsh. 

There  b<lng  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  )rdered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RtcoRO.  as  follows: 
(From  the  loaton.  Herald  of  June  la.  1947) 

DAVID    I.    WAUB 

Even  thoukh  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 
TTnlted  SUfa  •  Senate  last  November.  David  I. 
Walsh  r«aMK  Bsd  an  Imposing  and  influential 
figure  on  tl  e  Maasachuaetts  political  scene. 
But  death  ntervened  before  he  could  rise 
again,  aa  It  1  eemed  he  must. 
To  young  people  Senator  Walsb  no  doubt 
ed  a  rither  stodgy  conservative .  who 
ngarded  with  fear  and  concern  the  New 
Deal  with  w  tilch  he  was  embarrassingly  affl- 
by  pa:  ty  ties.  While  he  liked  Franklin 
velt  peraonaUy.  he  undoubtedly  had 
IttOa  more  respect  for  the  late  President's 
polttlad    pc  tides   than   did   most    the    Re- 


kCr.  Walsh,  moreover,  was  a  Dem- 


acratlc  mug  wump  who  strayed  from  Presl- 


s  leadership  on  the  League  of 


In  1)19.  and  who  openly  opposed  Mr. 

t's  I    interventionist      strategy      In 

New  Bnglander  who  had  been 
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the  end.  no  matter  what  Sec- 

and   other   Democratic   liberals 


It  up 
tectlonlst  U 
ratary  Hull 
Bltbt  say. 

But  tlM  JftavM  Walah  who  banoMi  Gover- 
nor of  Mmm  MbUMCta  at  41  in  ISSS  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  He  was  "the  people's  candi- 
date," a  max ,  who  had  worked  hla  way  up  from 
near  povert  r.  the  shining,  knight  Ln  armor 
who  repress  atad  thousands  of  Irish.  lullan. 
and  other  1  BMipants.  and  children  of  Im- 
mlcnuats.  who  were  Just  beginning  to  make 
Ives  [elt  In  State  affairs. 
Then  tn  1919  he  went  to  the  ITMiata.  the 
first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  tlMit  aQ|ust 

ttts  since   before   the 
Poeslttly  Washington  made  him 


home  State 


body   from 

cmi  War. 

homesick  f^r  the  safe,  familiar  ways  of  hla 


Possibly  some  of  the  real  radi- 


cals from  the  West  shocked  and  frightened 
him.  But  aside  from  a  rather  conventional 
loyalty  to  crganiaed  labor  he  thereafter  be- 
came so  conservative  that  It  made  It  ex- 
tremely diffltrult  for  a  Republican  rival  to  pick 
a  fight  with  him. 

The  explanation  seems  to  t>e  that  this  ear- 
nwt.  ambitious  Individual  had  gradually  ab- 
sort>ed  most  of  the  traits  of  his  Yankee  en- 
vironment. In  his  Isolationism,  he  no  doubt 
went  further  than  many  of  his  Yankee  con- 
temporaries would  have.  Includmi?  ev^n  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
But,  after  all,  this  change  from  radical  to 
conservative  was  a  natural  aevelopmect  from 
youth  to  old  age.  The  Important  thing,  and 
the  thing  lor  which  all  ICassachusetU  will 
honor  his  n-.emory.  was  that  David  Walsh  was 
always  a  loval,  honest,  and  thoughtful  agent 
of  the  people  of  the  StaU.  as  he  understood 
their  wants  and  needs. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  la.  19471 

DAVIS    I.    WALSH 

MMBAchusetts  wUl  remember  David  L 
Walsh  as  a  Democratic  Party  pioneer.  When 
he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  In  1913. 
he  was  the  first  successful  candidate  to  wear 
his  party's  label  in  that  office  in  almoat  90 
years  But  that  was  only  a  beginning.  After 
he  had  served  two  1-year  terms  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  the  first  of 
his  party  to  break  the  long  Republican  mo« 
nopoly  upon  the  United  States  Senatorshlps 
from  this  State.  Elected  in  1918,  he  was  th« 
first  Maaaachusetts  Democrat  whom  the  Sen- 
ate had  aetited  slr.c<>  Robert  Rantoul  went  to 
Washington,  for  a  brief  term.  In  1851.  And 
Rantouls  victory  had  been  won  before  the 
Republican  Party  was  bom. 

The  promise  that  the  youthful  Senator 
Walsh  had  thus  shown  In  his  early  cam- 
paigns was  fulfilled  by  his  later  career.  His 
Senate  service,  from  1918  to  bis  retirement 
in  194«.  totaled  28  years.  Only  two  Massa- 
chuaetU  Senators  have  served  a  greater  length 
of  time — George  P.  Hoar,  whose  terms  add 
up  to  a  few  months  more  than  Mr.  Walsh's, 
and  the  elder  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  waa 
a  Member  for  31  years.  But  It  must  be  re- 
called that  Mr.  Walsh's  political  life  spanned 
a  period  of  political  tumult.  Two  of  the 
major  changes  of  that  time — the  strong  Re- 
publican tide  that  ran  In  favor  of  Calvin 
Coolldge  In  his  Presidential  campaign  of  1934 
and  the  ectually  definite  Republican  tiim  of 
1940— resulted  In  defeaU.  On  the  five  other 
occasions  when  he  sought  election,  in  1918. 
1926.  1938.  1934  and  1940.  Mr  Walsh  was  suc- 
cessful: and  each  time  he  won,  hla  plurality 
was  larger  than  It  had  been  at  the  previous^ 
election. 

His  grip  upon  the  voting  public  was 
-•'''T'*~t-  <^°<1  1^'  ^^*  more  striking  becauaaj 
h«  MMjiiliiiil  It  by  no  familiar  set  of  political  I 
rules.  He  was  not,  for  example,  a  rabble- 
rouser  and  never  dealt  In  the  large  promises 
that  are  likely  to  attract  a  following  aa 
large  as  his  came  to  be.  Bis  philosophy  of 
public  service  was.  Instead,  a  philosophy  of 
dignity  He  believed  In  a  dignified  appear- 
ance, dlgr.lfied  debate  and  dignified  action. 
He  scrupulously  observed  the  code  In  hla 
own  case  and  he  was  Jealous  of  any  threat- 
ened infringement  upon  It  by  others. 

That  philosophy,  entirely  his  own,  was 
doubly  tiseful  to  him.  On  the  one  hand.  It  I 
kept  him  from  engaging  In  petty  alterca- 
tions within  the  party — disputes  whose  ef- 
fects might  have  been  felt  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  since  the  philos- 
ophy sprang  from  a  small-town  upbringing 
and  an  understanding  of  what  amall-town 
people  expect  of  their  representatives  In 
office.  It  struck  a  reapooslve  chord  in  thm 
hearts  of  those  whose  backgrounds  In  othar 
communities  resembled  Mr.  Walah's  In 
Clinton.  Analysis  of  the  vote  In  any  of  tha 
Senator's  successful  campaigns  shows  how 
he  beneficed,  in  Boston  and  the  larger  cltiea. 
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"What  is  needed  most  is  constructive  use 
of  the  discouraging  facts  now  In  o\ir  hands, 
and  that  effective  measures  be  put  into  oper- 
ation at  the  earliest  posaible  time." 

Dr.  Salsbtiry  declares  two  closely  related 
problems — education  and  wardship— must  be 
considered  in  any  Icmg-range  measures  for 
relief  of  the  Navajo. 

"It  is  virtually  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
effective  educational  campaign  along  health 
or  other  lines  among  largely  Illiterate  people 
so  widely  scattered  as  are  the  Navajo.  Only 
about  ao  percent  of  these  Indians  speak  Eng- 
lish with  any  degree  of  ease,  and  those  who 
dont  speak  English  have  no  written  lan- 
gtiage.  This  makes  It  all  but  impossible  to 
spread  information  by  use  of  literature." 

Daclarlng  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
•toyed  with  Indian  education"  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Dr.  Salsbury 
cited  the  thousands  of  Navajo  boys  and  girls 
now  unable  to  gain  an  education  for  lack  of 
school  facilities,  and  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions In  Ill-equipped  Government  boarding 
and  day  schools  still  in  operation. 

Of  Pederal  wardship,  the  medical  mission- 
ary declares,  "The  Navajo  is  a  sharp,  keen 
individual,  skilled  In  the  arts  by  which  he 
has  had  to  make  a  living.  There  is  no 
valid  argument  against  bis  being  granted 
the  full  rlghU  of  cltlaenship." 

He  pointed  out 'that  Elma  R.  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  who  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1941 
with  a  bachelor's  degree,  last  week  received 
her  master's  degree — yet  cannot  vote. 

"The  first  step  in  a  long-range  program 
for  education  of  the  Navajo  and  carrying 
out  of  an  effective  health  program,"  the 
doctor  told  Hakless,  "Vould  envision  the  end 
of  Pederal  wardship  over  the  Indians,  the 
granting  of  the  franchise,  and  assumption 
by  the  State  of  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion and  health  regulation  of  the  Navajo. 

"This."  he  said,  "woxild  mean  elimination 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  would  mean  the 
Pederal  Government  would  need  to  make 
substantial  grants  In  aid  to  the  State  until 
the  backlog  of  Ignorance  and  disease  could 
be  overcome  and  the  Indian  become  an  asset 
rather  than  a  IlabUity." 

Believing  that  the  classroom  Is  a  strategic 
point  from  which  to  carry  on  health  educa- 
tion for  the  children  and,  through  them, 
their  parents.  Dr.  Salsbury  says,  "If  prompt, 
adequate  action  could  be  taken,  in  less  than 
16  years  every  child  of  school  age  could  have 
at  least  an  elementary  education  and  the 
problem  of  health  and  education  would,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  be  solved." 

In  advocating  taking  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  caring  for 
Indians.  Dr.  Salisbury  declares  the  big  reser- 
vation headquarters  agency  at  Window  Bock 
ahould  be  converted  into  a  Navajo  high 
school  or  sanitarium. 

In  conferring  upon  the  Red  Man  the 
right  to  vote,  he  does  not  believe  more  than 
f,000  could  at  present  qualify  because  of 
the  tribe's  high  rate  of  illiteracy,  but  em- 
phasizes the  right  to  vote  would  be  another 
incentive  to  seek  an  education. 

Would  Navajo  who  could  qualify  as  voters 
be  controlled  by  traders,  missionaries,  or 
governing  officials?  Emphatically  not,  says 
Salsbury.  The  Navajo  are  rugged  individ- 
ualists who  make  up  their  own  minds. 

The  medical  missionary  says  Government 
day  schools  now  are  acknowledged  failures. 
Busses  can't  transport  the  chUdren  to  and 
from  their  Isolated  homes  over  the  spider 
web  of  unimproved  reservation  roads  which 
become  quagmires  when  rains  fill  the  washes 
and  gulleys  with  nisblng  water. 

Boarding  schools,  he  says,  are  the  only 
answer. 

"To  meet  the  Immediate  medical  need  a 
number  of  small  but  well -equipped  hospitals 
ahould  be  built.  Probably  these  should  not 
be  more  than  60  to  60  beds,  and  strategically 


located  so  as  to  render  the  greatest  service 
In  the  neediest  sections. 

*'Every  trading  poet  and  day  school  ahotild 
bs  a  dlnle  center  where  regular  visits  are 
made  by  a  visiting  doctor.  Mobile  clinic 
cars  with  facilities  for  simple  X-ray  exam- 
inations, minor  surgery,  and  simple  lalxn-a- 
tory  procedures  would  be  of  great  seivice  in 
some  areas.  Such  units,  staffed  by  a  doctor 
and  nurse,  could  spend  several  days  at  regu- 
lar intervals  in  remote  areas. 

"Existing  laws  controlling  use  on  the  res- 
ervation of  liquor  by  whites  and  Indians 
should  be  vigorously  enforced. 

"The  need  for  action  is  urgent.**  says  Dr. 
Salsbury.  "The  Navajo  is  ready  to  be 
helped.  The  day  when  the  medlclse  man 
was  a  constant  and  effective  stumbling  block 
to  medical  progress  is  gone.  Often  he  is 
our  most  enthusiastic  and  infiuential  ally. 
And.  with  a  little  diplomatic  public  relations 
on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  he  can  become  our 
most  valuable  ally. 

"If  approached  and  appealed  to  In  a 
friendly  manner,  the  Navajo  themselves  will 
cooperate  wholly  and  wholeheartedly  In  cor- 
recting wrongs  of  so  many  years  standing." 


Reason  for  VotiBf  To  Orerride  Presiden- 
tial Veto  on  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HEW  JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHday,  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  becaus»i  I  be- 
lieve certain  conditions  relating  to  stop- 
page of  work  have  grown  up  in  recent 
years  that  have  been  highly  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare  and  need  correction. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  in 
this  postwar  period  in  meeting  it,s  nu- 
merous and  varied  problems  than  full 
production.  Any  stoppage  in  work  is  a 
detriment  to  full  production  and  conse- 
quently a  serious  handicap  in  our  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  believe  in  trade-unionism.  Through- 
out my  entire  service  In  the  House  for 
more  than  20  years  I  have  suptwrted 
legislation  that  would  promote  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize  and  thereby  make 
effective  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, in  which  I  firmly  believe. 

I  represent  a  congressional  district 
which  has  a  population  of  approximate- 
ly 350,000  people.  There  are  naturally 
many  different  viewpoints.  It  is  my  duty 
as  a  Representative  to  do  that  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  best  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people,  regardless  of  class. 

Unfortunately,  the  last  year  or  more 
there  have  been  stoppages  of  work  that 
affected  all  the  people  and  required  stop- 
pages of  work  in  industries  other  than 
those  in  which  the  labor-management 
disputes  existed.  As  an  illustration,  the 
coal  strike  and  certain  utilities  strikes, 
including  the  telephone  strike.  The 
strikes  I  have  mentioned  affected  not 
only  the  workers  in  the  particular  Indus- 
tries where  the  strikes  existed,  but  thou- 
sands of  other  people  who  were  inno- 
cent, including  union  workers  In  other 
industries  whose  work  was  stopped  by 


lack  of  fuel,  power,  light,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
Jurisdictional  strikes  are  absolutely  in- 
defensible— likewise  secondary  boycotts. 
The  President  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  bill  which  he  vetoed  sought 
to  correct  these  matters. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the 
bill  with  which  I  am  in  accord,  partic- 
ularly those  that  would  give  the  indi- 
vidual union  member  a  larger  part  in 
fixing  the  policies  of  the  union  of  which 
he  is  a  member  and  that  would  protect 
his  or  her  right  in  respect  to  the  amoimt 
of  Initiation  fees,  dues,  and  contributions, 
and  other  financial  obligations  placed 
upon  the  individual  member  of  the  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fea- 
tures that  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  eliminated,  especially  those  which 
some  think  might  curtail  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. While  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
interpretation  that  has  been  placed  upon 
these  provisions  by  those  who  oppose 
them,  yet  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
language  used  that  would  have  left  no 
doubt.  However,  the  sponsors  have  given 
assurance  that  there  is  no  Intention  to 
curtail  freedom  of  expression.  The 
proper  administration  of  the  act,  in  my 
opinion,  can  remove  any  danger  In  this 
respect.  After  considering  the  bill  as  a 
whole,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  more 
good  for  more  people  would  come  from 
its  enactment  than  harm. 

I  would  not  have  voted  for  any  bill  that 
would  destroy  unionism  or  collective  bar- 
gaining. This  bill  does  neither.  It  mere- 
ly seeks  to  correct  conditions  that  have 
proven  detrimental  to  our  public  welfare, 
and  I  am  certain  that.  If  administered 
with  wisdom  and  equality,  it  will  prove 
helpful  and  not  harmful  in  working  out 
the  economic  problems  with  which  we 
are  now  confronted. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill  will  improve 
existing  conditions  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  kind  of  administration 
that  is  given  to  it.  I  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing the  misgivings  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  veto  message,  that  there  will 
be  an  administration  that  will  prove  fair 
and  equitable  with  respect  to  all  inter- 
ested parties — labor  and  management, 
and  the  public  in  general. 


CeUer  Offers  BiU  To  AboUsk  Ofice  of 
Vice  President 
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Thursday,  June  19.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  have  this 
day  offered  a  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
office  of  Vice  President  makes  possible 
the  seating  of  a  person  as  President  of 
the  United  States  one  who  in  actual  prac- 
tice has  never  been  subjected  to  proper 
public  scrutiny  for  the  high  ofDce  of 
President.  We  must  admit  frankly  that 
the  person  most  often  nnmlnated  for  the 
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office  of  Vic  i  President  Is  chosen,  not  for 
Innate  abil  ty  to  carry  on  as  chief  of 
state  shoul<    the  need  arise,  not  for  his 
probity  or    )erceptions.  not  for  his  past 
performanc  ss  in  public  office,  not  for  his 
experience,   but   for   the   circumstances 
surroundini :  him  that  will  best  promote 
the  election  of  the  nominee  for  President. 
As  Luciuj   Wilmerding.  Jr..  of  the  In- 
stitute for  i  .dvanced  Study,  at  Princeton, 
points  out  i  n  his  article  on  the  Presiden- 
tial succession  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  M(  nthly.  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  n<  duties:  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  is  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  duties  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    The  Vice  President  does  not  sit 
in  judgmer  t  on  the  Senate,  has  no  vote 
except  in  cases  of  a  tie.  which  happens 
once  in  ten  decades.    Actually,  the  office 
of  Vice  Pre  iident  is  used  as  bait  in  many 
Instances,    either  to  placate  a  petulant 
State,  to  of  er  a  favorite  son  the  nomina- 
tion  for   tEirgaining   purposes,   and   so 
forth.     Th  s  is  a  practice  well  known. 
The  result,  however,  is  of  serious  concern 
to  all.   The  death  of  a  President  promotes 
a  man  to  t  le  highest  office  who.  in  most 
instances,    was    not   considered    a   first 
choice     W ;  are  then  asked  to  take  what 
I  put  pollt  ;ly  as  second  best. 

Six  time  5  in  our  history  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  accept  Vice  Presidents  in 
lieu  of  the  man  elected  for  such  office. 
The  deaths  of  Presidents  Taylor.  Lincoln. 
Garfield.  N  cKlnley.  Harding,  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roo  levelt  brought  into  the  Presi- 
dency Vice  Presidents  Fillmore,  Johnson, 
Arthur.  T  leodore  Roosevelt.  Coolidge, 
and  Trumf  n,  respectively.  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing th(  capabilities  of  the  successors. 
I  am  emphasizing  the  danger  that  exists 
In  permltti  tig  men  not  specifically  chosen 
for  high  (ffice  to  walk  into  high  office 
automatically  The  nominee  for  Vice 
President  s  not  searchlighted  by  public 
interest;  lis  convictions  or  vigor  are 
never  eleetion  issues.  Throttlebottom 
was  good  lealthy  satire  and  essentially 
correct  in  emphasizing  the  inanities  of 
the  office  <  f  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Wilmerding  has  cut  through  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  recommendation  lies  its 
virtue.  Al  tolish  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  1  »rovide  by  law  for  a  new  elec- 
tion in  the  event  of  the  Presidents  death, 
resignation  or  removal,  the  election  to 


take  place 


ftt  the  next  congressional  elec- 


tion. Con  :ress  could  then  designate  the 
Secretary  )f  State  to  be  a  caretaker  of 
the  office  until  such  election  is  held. 

Since  th ;  abolition  of  the  office  of  Vice 
President  requires  a  constitutional 
amend mert.  I  have  n.ade  provision  by 
way  of  CO  astitutional  amendment.  On 
the  Other  hand,  provision  for  midterm 
elections  of  a  new  President  can  be  reg- 
ulated by  !  tatute.  and  to  that  end  I  shall 
within  a  si  ort  while  Introduce  this  meas- 
ure bf  wa:  of  a  simple  bill. 

liy  chie  concern  with  the  problem  Is 
to  eliminate  the  danger  because  of  the 
cexnplexit^  of  government  today,  because 
of  our  rol<  in  world  affairs,  never  com- 
tefflplated  by  the  founding  fathers,  and 
because  o:  the  need  for  an  elastic  and 
active  deiiocracy  of  a  man  being  ele- 


vated to  the  highest  office  In  the  land 
who  had  never  been  chosen  by  the  people 
explicitly  for  that  post  and  whose  fitness 
for  that  post  had  not  been  sufficiently 
explored.  We  want  and  need  a  Presi- 
dent by  choice  and  not  by  accident. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
ttesolved  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Congres* 
assembled  {two-thirds  of  each  House  con' 
curring  theretn).  That  an  amendment  la 
hereby  propoaed  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 
United  States  which  ahall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tent* and  piuposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States.  Said 
amendment  shall  be  as  follows: 

Article  — 
8KTION  1.  After  noon  on  the  20th  day  ot 
January  1953.  the  cfBce  of  the  Vice  President 
shall  cease  and  the  Senate  shall  choose  their 
own  President  and  other  officers. 


Commander  Grifitk  on  Immit^aboo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IMSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.    MADDEN.     Mr.   Speaker.   H.    B.1 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune.  ] 
of  Gary,  Ind..  in  the  accompanying  edi- 
torial, makes  some  highly  constructive! 
suggestions  in  regard  to  our  deplorable 
Immigration   regulations   and   the   need] 
for  common  sense  in  dealing  with  the  I 
same.    He  sets  out  some  common-sense] 
advice  to  the  leader  of  the  American  | 
Legion   In   going  off  half-cocked  on   %[ 
highly  involved  problem  without  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  facts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COMMAKOKB  CSITrrrR  ON  IMMICKATION 

Some  very  serlotis  charges  against  thlej 
country's  Immigration  officials  and  its  de-i 
fense  and  security  forces  have  been  made  by 
National  Commander  Paul  Griffith,  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  told  the  DAR  conven- 
tion In  Washington  that  a  flood  of  illegal 
immigrants  is  making  the  Unite<r  States  "the 
laughingstock  of  the  world." 

We  do  not  know  how  true  his  charges  are. 
He  did  not  document  or  prove  them.  He 
simply  fired  a  broadside  and  left  the  burden 
of  pitx)f  to  others. 

Thousands  of  foreigners  enter  this  country 
Illegally  ever  day.  said  Griffith— 10  illegal 
Immlgracts  for  every  legal  one.  He  called 
Immigration  "a  racket  of  specific  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  economic  groups."  Furthermore, 
he  charged,  this  country  still  harbors  a  large 
number  of  atomic  spies  whose  names  are 
known. 

These  are  pretty  specific  acctisatlons.  They 
suggest  that  Mr.  OrllBth  has  made  a  long, 
careful  study  of  the  situation,  aided  by  a 
staff  of  assistants  who  have  checked  these 
facts. 

But  we  doubt  GrlfBth's  wisdom  in  saving 
all  this  up  to  spring  as  a  surprise  on  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  It 
might  be  better  If  an  organization  as  pub- 
licly dedicated  to  patriotism  as  the  Amerl< 
can  Legion  had  turned  its  Information  over  I 
to  the  proper  authorities  or.  falling  to  get  I 
oooperatlon  from  them,  had  proceeded 
through  official  channela. 
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the  astounding  conclusion  that  our  exports 
now  are  running  ahead  of  iQiports  by  $12,- 
000.000.000  a  year.  This  means  that  foreign 
nations  are  dissipating  their  buying  power, 
beyond  exports,  at  a  rate  of  a  billion  doUaza 
a  month. 

LATHr-AKXBICAM   BtrnNG 

The  disparity  by  no  means  is  confined  to 
the  war -stricken  countries  of  Europe.  Latin 
America,  which  immediately  before  the  war 
sold  to  the  United  States  on  the  average  $58.- 
000,000  mcn-e  goods  a  year  than  they  lx>ught 
from  us,  currently  is  buying  from  us  st  an 
annual  rate  of  $1,608,000,000  over  and  above 
the  goods  sent  in  exchange. 

Our  prewar  trade  balance  as  against  Can- 
ada averaged  $109,000,000  a  year — a  differ- 
ential which  was  more  than  offset  by  Can- 
ada's sale  of  foodstuffs  to  Europe  in  excess  of 
her  purchases  from  that  continent. 

But  now  Canada  is  buying  from  us  at  a 
rate  of  $920,000,000  a  year  In  excess  of  her 
sales  to  the  United  SUtes,  while  her  Euro- 
pean customers  can  no  more  pay  her  than 
they  can  pay  na. 

Before  the  war  Brazil .  because  of  her  huge 
export  of  coffee,  always  had  a  substantial 
balance  of  trade  as  against  the  United  States. 
But  Br  sail  now  is  buying  from  us  at  more 
than  10  times  the  prewar  level,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  other  South 
American  countries.  Cuba,  Colombia,  and 
El  Salvador  are  the  only  American  countries 
with  an  export  edge  over  the  United  States. 

rA>  XAST  FUaCRABES  SOAB 

In  times  past  the  Far  East  (especially 
<]fh«n*  and  India)  had  a  favorable  balance  as 
against  the  United  States  but  now  the  over- 
all far  eastern  purchases  from  us  are  run- 
ning $710,000,000  a  year  in  excess  of  our 
compensatory  imports. 

As  for  Great  Britain  and  continental  Eu- 
rope, excepting  Russia,  the  excess  of  our 
cxports  over  Imports  right  now  is  at  the 
rate  of  (4.529.000.000  a  year. 

And  even  Russia  is  buying  from  us  $147,- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  in  excess  of  our  pur- 
chases from  her. 

The  National  City  Bank  bulletin  mentions 
wool,  silk,  furs,  textiles,  liquors,  leather 
goods,  dlamcHids,  and  ferro-alloys  among 
commodities  which  we  presently  are  import- 
ing even  at  a  lower  rate  than  In  1946. 

That  condition,  oC  cotirse.  Is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  the  exporting  countries  simply 
havent  got  goods  to  offer. 

aUk.  before  Pearl  Harbor,  accotmted  for 
00  percent  of  Japanese  export  to  the  United 
States,  but  silkworms  were  eaten  and  mul- 
berry trees  used  for  firewood  dtuing  the  war 
•Qtf,  In  consequence,  Japan  now  has  little 
■ilk  to  aeU.  The  British,  still  with  a  skimpy 
food  ration,  can't  spare  breadstufis  for 
whisky  manufactiu^. 

WAT   TO  aiXCVIATI  BTTUATIOM 

The  simplest  and  most  economical  way  to 
alleviate  this  situation  is  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
can buying  of  foreign  goods.  Certainly  we 
should  not  double  an  already  sky-high  tariff 
on  wool,  as  the  House  has  proposed,  and  we 
might  well  remove  the  tariff  entirely  from 
furs,  liquors,  diamonds,  and  other  high- 
priced  luxury  goods — specially  useful  in 
bolstering  fcvelgn  exchange. 

Certainly  no  outside  nation  is  In  position 
at  present  to  ship  enough  of  that  sort  of 
goods  to  the  United  States  market  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  home  {Htxiuctlon. 

And  even  with  the  titmost  that  can  be 
done  to  increasing  imports,  American  tax- 
payers IneviUbly  will  be  ealled  upon  for  un- 
ooonted  additional  Mlllana  to  provide  pur- 
chasing power  to  foreigners  until  they  ean 
regain  their  economic  feet  and  make  things 
for  themeelves. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Would  Bo 
Detriment  to  Tkis  Great  Nation 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATH^BS 

Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  waterway: 

Gentlemen  of  the  oormmittee,  if  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  waterway  becomes  a  reality 
it  will  not  only  Jeopardize  but  destroy  a 
large  part  of  the  economic  futxu^  of  our 
great  Nation.  Our  waterways,  our  porta,  and 
our  transportation  would  all  suSer,  and  many 
sections  of  our  Nation  would  pass  Into  eco- 
nomic obecurlty.  The  Mississippi  Valley  U 
the  market  basket  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
waterway  it  would  be  a  national — If  not  in- 
ternational— discrimination  against  this 
country,  every  vestige  of  our  economic  ad- 
vantage would  be  surrendered  to  foreign 
flags  and  our  potential  econonalc  competi- 
tors. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  River  waterway  Is  built. 
It  will  turn  the  Mississippi  River  tragic  In 
reverse  gear.  This  traffic  now  naturally  goes 
down  the  river  touching  the  docks  of  many 
AnMrtean  dtles.  finally  offering  Itself  to  the 
marts  of  the  world  at  the  port  of  Louisiana's 
greatest  city.  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  an  Amerlcar  river,  serves  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  waterways  in  the  world  to  make  pos- 
sible easy  and  natural  handling — by  Ameri- 
cana—of  the  fruits  and  vast  bulk  of  prodticts 
of  American  farmers  and  Industrien.  It 
brings  llfeblood  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 
which,  without  the  river's  traffic,  would  tend 
to  shrivel  as  an  Important  city.  The  river, 
as  It  Is  being  used,  In  Its  natural  way,  guar- 
antees to  America  a  great  trade  with  oxir 
neighboring  countries  of  South  America.  In 
these  respects,  the  Mississippi  Valley  traffic 
as  now  charted  Is  an  absolutely  essential 
economic  Instrumentality  for  thf  proeperlty 
of  all  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way would  divert  this  great  stream  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  Into  channels  Inunedlately 
foreign:  would  allow  flags  of  f cN'eign  countries 
to  enter  Into  the  heart  of  our  great  country — 
there  to  dictate  to  tis — the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  service  and  business:  woiUd 
allow  unfavorable  competition  with  our  own 
Industry  and  commerce;  and,  finally,  by 
shunting  the  business  northward  and  away 
trom  normal  and  natural  trends,  would  weld 
•till  another  shackle  upon  the  great  South- 
land— already  discriminated  against  by  too 
many  adverse  economic  Influences. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Southern  States  of 
this  country  to  be  sacrificed  to  an  unfair  and 
imnatural  competition  with  foreign  econ- 
onUes  that  pay  nothing  toward  our  well- 
being,  but  Instead  seek  to  sap  the  substance 
from  our  own  American  economy. 

It  is  freely  predicted  that  If  this  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  is  completed  the  Southern 
States  of  this  great  Nation  wotild  be  gutted 
economically  to  a  point  that  without  hope 
we  ahall  be  abandoned  forever  as  a  perpetual 
Mterlflce  to  a  fo<^lsh  foreign  economic  pcAlcy 
that  would  never  be  a  benefit  to  our  great 
country. 

I  have  dlseuesed  this  matter  In  my  BtaU 
with  dairymen,  cotton  farmers,  vegetable 
and  sugarcane  growers,  rice  planters,  oU  pro- 


ducers, varlouB  dTie  dubs  and  organiaattona 
representing  the  principal  Indtistrlal  activi- 
ties of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  and  X 
find  them  practically  unanimous  In  their 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  vrater- 
way.  If  this  problem  Is  settled  from  strictly 
an  American  viewpoint.  I  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  will  be  opposed  to  this  St. 
Lawrence  River  waterway. 


Mast  the  Old  Folks  of  America  Move  tt 
Foreifn  G>nntries  To  Skare  in  Old-Afo 
Security  and  DUabiHty  Benefits  Front 
Uncle  San's  Treasnry? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pose  n 
question.  Must  the  old  folks 'of  America 
move  to  foreign  countries  to  share  in  old- 
age  security  and  disability  benefits  from 
Uncle  Sam's  Treasury?  I  am  prompted 
to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  tlie 
American  Congress  has  refused  to  give 
any  consideration  to  the  elderly  cltlaens 
of  America  who  are  in  dire  need  of  a 
minimum  of  the  essentials  of  life  to  main- 
tain them  in  decency  and  health.  Not- 
withstanding this  refusal,  since  the  war 
ended,  the  United  States  has  sent  over- 
seas to  foreign  nations — some  of  whom 
did  not  join  with  us  in  the  recent  war^ 
over  $21,000,000,000  for  relief  and  assist- 
ance. 

In  this  conection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  H.  R.  18,  whlcti 
I  Introduced  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  providing  of  security  against  old 
age  and  disability.  This  bill  has  been 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  since  its  introduction.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  committee.  I 
appeared  before  it  on  May  16  and  made 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  bill,  urging 
that  It  be  reported  to  the  House  so  that 
action  thereon  might  be  taken  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  The  request  has 
not  been  granted. 

I  made  the  foUoviring  statement  to  the 
committee  which  sets  forth  the  naimes 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  sponsoring  the 
legislation,  and  also  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  legislation  should  be  enacted 
and  particularly  why  it  should  receive 
consideratiim  by  the  House  before  we 
adjourn: 


STATEMXirr  or  Roaon  o.  amohx.  umtan  or 

CONCBZSS,  IN  SUPPOBT  OT  HIS  BILL.  H.  a.    IS, 
TBS  WATS  AMO  KSAHS  COMMRTCI  OT 

BooiB  or  aanaanrTATiTiB,  scat  is,  imt 
Ifr.  AWGHX.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  o( 
the  committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  and  urge  the  consider- 
ation at  H.  R.  16,  introduced  by  me  oa 
January  8.  1947. 

Tbia  Is  a  bill  to  provide  every  adult  citizen 
in  the  United  States  with  equal  basic  Pedcral 
retirement  Insurance,  permitting  retirement 
with  benefits  at  age  00,  and  also  covering 
total  dlaabUlty,  from  whatever  cause,  for  cer- 
tain ettlaens  under  00;  to  give  pretcctloo  to 
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Members  of  the  House  are 

this  bill : 

ANcnx.  Third  District.  Oregon. 
AkTHVB  HAU..  Thirty-seventh  Dls- 
rork. 

Ramxt.  Ninth  District.  Ohio. 
McGucoi.  Seventeenth  District. 


foU<  wing 


B.  HXLL.  Second  District.  Colorado. 
Bacbztt.  Representative  at  Large. 

O'Hma.  Second  District.  Mlnne- 

J.    KnwAM.    Nineteenth    District. 

.  QtLUB.  Fourth  District.  Indiana. 
r.   BKMMRT.  Sixth   DUtrlct.   Mls- 

LntxB.  Repreeentatlve  at  Large. 
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Second  DUtrlct,  California. 

BaXRM.  Seventh  EHstrlct.  Ohio. 

BxNssx.  Representative  at  Large. 

■Luorr.    Tenth    DUtrlct.   Call- 


Haoxm.  Ninth  DUtrlct.  Minnesota. 

JOHMaoir.  Sixth  District.  IndUns. 

H<^Liraaj>.  Nineteenth  DUtrlct.  Call- 

.  Paicx.  Second  DUtrlct.  Florida. 
Prrxasoif.  First  DUtrict,  Florida. 
A.    Smathxbs.    Foiirth    DUtrlct. 


OxAXHAaT.    Ninth    DUtrlct. 
Caxson.  Sixteenth  DUtrlct, 


Mcaais, 


Sixth  DUtrlct.  Oklahoma. 
l|lAj>OKN.  First  DUtrlct.  Indiana. 
F.  Sous.  Third  DUtrlct.  Florida, 
icxs.  Fifth  District.  Florida. 
R.  Clasom.  Second  DUtrlct.  Mas- 


H.  BxTxiu.  Third  DUtrict.  Ohio. 
B.    Buaaa.    Fourteenth    DUUlet. 

H.  Qaoaa.  Twenty-first   DUtrlct. 


Van  Zambt.  Twenty-second  DU- 

la. 
ToxxBraoM.  SUth  DUtrlct,  Waah- 


O'KoMsxi.  Tenth  DUtrlct.   WIs- 

.  Ninth  DUtrlct.  Indiana. 
L.  Rosxas.  Sixth  DUtrlct.  Florida. 
DOM)    WitaaLxa.   Eighth   DUtrlct. 


KiM«.  Seventeenth  DUtrlct.  Call- 

CAaaoLL,  First  DUtrlct.  Colorado. 
.  JomcMAjf.  Fifth  DUtrlct.  Mlch- 


O'AusANaao.  Ja..  Third  DUtrict. 

MoaaxaoM,  Sixth  DUtrlct.  Lou- 

Moaaocx.  BapresaoUtlve  at  Large. 


SsAraa.  Third  Otatrlet.  Michigan. 
>    SASOW9K].  First  DUtrlct.  Mlch- 


Pam.  W 
G 
igan 
P.  W.  GaimTSa.  PUtaenth  DUUlct.  Ohio 


AtMtTariNB  B.  Kxixxr.  Twenty-seventh  Dla« 
trlct.  Pennsylvania. 

WnxiAM  H.  SrxvutsoN .  Third  DUtrlct.  Wia- 
cousin. 

Jack  Z.  AiTDCBsoN,   Eighth   DUtrict,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Edwabo  A.  MiTCRXU..  Eighth  DUtrlct.  In- 
diana. 

WALTxa  K.  Gbancxb.  First  District.  Utah. 

Roes  RizLXT,  Eighth  District.  Oklahoma. 

John  A.  Blatnix,  Eighth  DUtrict.  Minne- 
sota. 

Rxn>  F.  MuaaAT,  Seventh  DUtrlct.  WUcon< 
sin. 

Edwabd  O.  McCovrxif.  Sixth  District.  Ohio.  I 

MicsAXL   A.   FxiCBAM,  Twentieth   DUtrlct. 
Ohio. 

MxxLiN  HiTU.,  Ninth  DUtrict.  WUconsin. 

GxaALD  W.  Lansu,  Seventh   DUtrlct.   In-1 
dlana. 

Noaaia  PotTiaoN.  Thirteenth  DUtrlct.  CalUj 
fomla. 

MAacABBT  C.  Smith.  Second  DUtrict.  Maine. 

On  February  28  I  called  a  meeting  of  the 
sponsors  of  thU  legislation  and  othtr  Mem- 
bers who  are  Intereated  in  old-age  securlt 
At  this  meeting  the  merits  of  the  bill 
discussed  and  a  program  outlined  for  Its 
slderatlon.     Attention  was  called  to  the  grt 
Interest  throughout  the  Nation  fcr  the 
actment    of   old-age-security    legislstlon. 
recent  poU  taken  dtscloaed  that  thU  program  i 
was  approved  by  39.432  of  thoee  polled  wttto 
only  1,913  in  the  negative. 

At  thU  meeting  I  called  attention  to  tiM ' 
great  contribution  that  has  been   made  6] 
Dr.   FrancU   E.   Townsend.   founder    of 
Townsend  program,  to  the  advancement 
social  security  for  old  people  in  America 
In  recognlUon  of  hU  service  I  propoeed 
following    resolution,    which    was    adopt 
xinanimously : 

"Inasmuch  as  thare  was  no  such  thing  aa 
a  Federal  old-age  pension  law  U  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  startled  the, 
NaUon  with  the  first  draft  of  his  Towr.sntd 
plan:  and  Inasmuch  as  since  that  date.  ^«.ahl 
the  friends  and  workers  for  the  Town^.ndj 
plan  constantly  keeping  their  objectives  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  first  Social  Security 
was  enacted  and  amendments  In  two  ot 
Congresses  have  liberallaed  lU  provisiona. 
seems  fitting  that  thU  group  of  congressic 
friends  of  the  Townsend  plan  here  and 
go  on  record  as  complimenting  the  80-y« 
old  father  of  old-age  pensions  in  America.  Dr.l 
Townsend.  for  hU  activity  and  integrity  and  J 
eontlnulng  fight  in  the  cause  of  Amerlca'l 
senior  citizens." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  baaic  principles  under- 
lying the  Townsend  national  recovery  pr 
gram  in  the  main  have  been  approved  by  tl 
Social  Security  Board.    On  July  10.  1946, 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
Chairman  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
catitf  AdaalnUtrator,  under  the  President 
■aavtiiBl'*'^^  Plan  No.  3.  and  on  the 
date  the  Social  Security  Administration 
set  up  as  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Security! 
Agency.    In  a  final  report  the  Board,  whldij 
was  the  polley-maklng  body,  made  a  nui 
of  far-reaching  recommendations  which, 
adopted,  would  put  into  force  in  our 
security  program  many  of  the  provUiona 
the   Towaaand   natWiBl   taecffery    progri 
During  tlia  war  manf  ioetal-aacurity   pro*  I 
grams  were  put  into  operation  as  emergency  | 
measures  to  alleviate  diatreas  and  provide 
clal  security  for  the  famlllea  of  America.    Wa  I 
find,  however,  that  In  the  postwar  period,  al- 
though we  are  at  peace  with  high  leveU  oC 
aasplayBBaat  and  earnings,  many  of  our  peo- 
pU  ara  In  illBfiBBB.  particularly  those  in  thaj 
old-age  groups.    It  has  come  to  be  realized 
all   forward-looking  dtlaena  that  disabUlty 
and  old-aga,  as  well  aa  unemployment,  ara  I 
haaards  in  o«ir  mottara  aoelaty  agaiaat  which 
provuion  must  ba  wmttm.   Tka  Social  Sacu.-ity 
Board  In  lU  final  report,  to  which  I  have  ra- 
farrad.  made  the  foUowlng  racoaamendatiooa;  I 
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"Oils  action  would  not  preclude  any  agency 

from  claiming  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased 

recipient  reeo?ery  of  BMlatanee  formerly  paid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Board  In  rti«rii»ging  social  security 
In  a  democracy  said: 

**  'In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  no  *^"^ 
should  be  loet  In  taking  every  feasible  step  to 
extend  the  present  protection  al  the  social- 
security  program  to  all  households  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  wipe  out  limitations 
and  inequities  that  can  no  longer  be  Justi- 
fied by  logic  or  necessity.  For  a  people,  as 
for  an  individual.  It  U  prudent  to  provide  in 
good  times  agaliut  adversltiea  that  almoet 
surely  win  arise  sooner  or  lata.' " 

An  examination  of  thU  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  SocUl  Security  Board  and  the 
recommendations  made  by  it  discloses  that 
the  sdvanced  steps  in  socUl  security  recom- 
mended are  in  keeping  with  much  of  the 
program  of  the  Townsend  old-age  security 
plan  At  the  beginning  of  1046  nearly  half 
of  all  civilian  jobs  were  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  social  security,  and  two  in  five  of 
all  persons  employed  were  neither  fully  nor 
currently  instired.  At  best  the  social  se- 
curity law  we  now  have  U  a  haphazard  pro- 
gram which,  in  effect,  U  largely  financed  by 
the  public  generally,  but  the  benefits  of 
which  are  shared  in  by  only  a  few  selected 
groups.  It  encourages  infiatlon  by  collecting 
a  huge  fund  currently  used  for  deficit  apend- 
ing.  These  difficulties  would  be  overcome  by 
tha  adoption  of  H.  R.  16.  which  would  cover 
all  cltizoia  falUnf  within  its  provUion  and 
the  oMlgatloos  and  benefits  of  the  program 
would  likewise  be  shared  by  all.  It  would 
be  all-inclusive  in  iU  provUlons  and  therefore 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  continuing 
many  social -security  laws  now  in  existence 
and  would  for  the  first  time  set  up  in  our 
country  an  old-age  security  program  which 
would  Insure  all  of  our  elderly  citizens  00 
year*  of  age  or  over  against  the  hazards  of 
old  age.  It  would  build  up  no  reeervolr  for 
deficit  spending,  but  the  moneys  collected 
would  go  back  into  the  channeU  of  trade 
aaeh  month,  providing  local  marketa  for 
American  production  and  buying  power  for 
aged  cltlaens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  problem  of  social 
security,  and  particularly  for  our  elderly  citl- 
eens.  U  one  of  deep  concern  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  has 
been  dilatory  In  giving  it  consideration  and 
making  adequate  provision  for  our  old  people. 
It  has  been  reported  on  relUble  authority 
that  it  costs  a  $5,000  a  year  income  family 
$12,760  to  rear  a  child  to  18  years  of  age. 
ThU  forcibly  brings  to  our  attention  the 
heavy  Investment  the  old  people  of  America 
have  made  in  rearing  their  famlllea  and  pro- 
viding the  Nation  with  its  citizens.  Tlie  fam- 
lllas  of  yesterday  made  possible  the  men  and 
women  of  today  who  are  in  positions  of  au- 
thority protecting  the  liberties  of  America. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  old  peoplt.  some 
ten  or  twelve  million  of  them  In  fact,  hav- 
ing expended  their  fimds  In  rearing  their 
families  and  providing  for  themselvea,  now 
are  in  need  and  want.  The  average  aaaUt- 
ance  given  to  them  approximates  $35  a 
month. 

Tha  CanauB  Bureau  has  Just  ralaaaed  a  re- 
port showing  that  the  medUn  income  for 
American  families  living  under  one  roof  rose 
by  $160  during  1045  to  a  total  of  $2,378. 
ThU  means  that  half  o<  the  40,075.000  famUy 
unite  of  America  receive  an  anntul  Income 
of  $2,378  or  less.  Certainly  families  with 
children  to  support,  under  the  high  coat  of 
Uvlng  ot  today,  cannot  provide  the  funda  for 
fairing  care  of  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
haads  of  these  families,  who  are  in  need. 

Tha  Congress  has  Just  passed  a  bill  open- 
taftta  Public  Treasury  to  aend  •400jD00/XX) 
Ofwaaaa,  much  of  arhich,  according  to  plan, 
iB  to  be  lued  for  developing  the  resourcas. 


economy,  and  for  relief  of  the  peoples  at 
foreign  lands,  some  of  whom  did  not  Join 
with  UB  in  the  recent  war.  The  United 
States  since  the  war's  end  has  made  avail- 
able for  vrorld  aid  $31,058,422,818,  as  follows: 

Contrlbutlona: 

uNRRAirrrinniiiinr 

World  Bank 

World   Fund 

Lend-Ieaae....-..-..-.. 
Other  advances: 

Surplus  property 

Loans  to  Great  Britain. 

Philippines 

War  Department  grants. 
Export-Import  Bank 


$29,288,340 
a.  700, 000, 000 
8,175.000.000 
2.750,000.000 
a.  163.  000,  000 

1.148.000,000 

4,800,000,000 
1.771.026,293 
2,031,209.178 


Total 21, 058,  422,  818 

Would  it  not  be  good  Judgment  while  ocm- 
slderlng  this  expenditure  for  the  Congrees 

to  grant  some  relief  to  the  old  folks  here  in 
America  as  well?  There  are  in  excess  of 
10.000.000  American  citizens  over  the  age 
of  60  years,  many  of  them  in  want  and  dU- 
trees,  yet  the  Congrees  has  denied  their  ap- 
peaU  down  through  the  years  for  aome  rellet. 
Many  of  them  receive  a  stipend  of  old-age 
aasUtance  of  less  than  $10  per  month  and 
the  average  U  a  little  more  than  $25  a  month. 
while  living  costs  are  mounting  skyward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  H.  B.  16  and 
the  companion  bUl  H.  B.  2476.  Introduced  toy 
Representative  J.  Haanif  Psnaaoir.  have 
asked  me  and  the  other  members  of  tha 
committee  In  charge  of  the  legislation,  to 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
provide  for  a  hearing  upon  thU  bill  ao  that 
an  opporttmlty  will  be  given  to  present  evi- 
dence of  the  merits  of  the  legUUtlon  and 
the  necessity  of  its  enactment,  and  also  an 
(^jportunity  for  its  opponenta.  If  any  there 
be,  to  be  heard. 

In  the  event  that  the  oonunlttee  finds  It 
Impossible  by  reason  of  the  demands  upon 
Its  time  to  grant  a  hearing  before  tha  full 
committee,  we  request  that  sr  subcommittee 
be  appointed  to  hold  these  hearings;  and  if 
the  committee  In  its  Jtidgment  finds  It  Ib 
unable  to  hold  any  stich  hearings  at  thU 
session  of  the  Congrees,  we  most  respect- 
fully request  that  the  record  of  the  hearings 
made  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Coogreas  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  and  B.  R.  18  be 
reported  to  the  House  so  that  an  opportimity 
nay  be  had  by  the  Members  of  tha  Hotise 
to  vote  on  thU  important  legtalatlon.  I,  per- 
sonally, request  that  such  action  be  taken 
by  your  committee. 

Ur.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
our  colleagues  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  most  respectfully  urge  that  the 
leadership  of  the  House  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  House  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  and  other 
legislation  which  will  provide  a  program 
of  social  security  for  the  elderly  citizens 
of  America  at  this  session.  As  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have  sent 
these  billions  of  American  money  over- 
seas since  the  end  of  the  war  for  reUef 
and  aid  to  the  people  of  foreign  lands. 
There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  longer  delay  in  pro- 
viding old-age  security  for  our  own  peo- 
ple if  American  tax  dollars  are  available 
for  such  generous  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. As  I  said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, will  It  be  necessary  for  the  elderly 
dtlxens  of  America  to  more  to  these  for- 
eign lands  in  order  to  share  In  social - 
security  protection  from  the  American 
Treasury  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
their  bodies  and  souls  together  in  their 
declining  years?  Let  us  not  adjourn 
this  Congress  without  passing  legislation 


far  old-age  security.    Let  mm  pat  tt  on 
the  "must"  agenda  for  this 


AiMress  •!  Mr.  Eric  J»luiit»o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  omuif  a 

nv  TEX  House  OP  BXPRBBSNTATIVB 

Fridav.  June  20.  1H7 

Mr.  GTTiTiTE  Ur.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oao,  I  wish  to  insert  the  address  of  Mr. 
Brie  Johnston,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association,  which  was  presented 
before  the  banquet  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Young  Republicans  on 
June  7,  1947,  at  the  Schroeder  Hota, 
MUwaukee.  Wis. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  introduced  by  Hon. 
Ralph  E.  Becker,  chairman  of  the  Young 
R^bUcan  National  Federation.  Mr. 
Becker's  introduction  follows: 

It  has,  perhape.  been  tmforttmate  for 
American  biulnesamen  that  their  strong 
point  has  been,  and  U.  actions — not  the  put- 
ting of  inactivations  and  thoughts  Into 
words.  Only  a  few,  by  reason  of  their  posi- 
tions as  spcAesmen  for  business,  develop 
from  their  actions  a  reasoned  philosophy. 
We  have  the  exception  with  us  tonight. 

Our  gueat  speaker  tonight  grew  up  in  tha 
West.  He  sold  papers  (like  a  Horatio  Alger 
hero)  In  grade  school.  In  high  school  he 
was  a  part-time  lepoitei  for  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review.  While  In  college,  ba 
worked  on  the  Seattle  docks. 

He  aerved  in  that  famoiu  body  of  fighting 
men.  the  United  States  Marines,  during 
World  War  I.  Aiul,  going  Into  business  after 
hU  discharge,  hto  ability  and  personality 
brought  almoet  Immediate  succeas. 

After  heading  various  biislneasmen's  or- 
ganizations, he  was  elected  to  head  tha 
United  Statca  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And 
following  a  most  suoeessful  tenure  ot  oflloa, 
he  became  president  of  the  MoUoo  Picture 
Association  of  America. 

It  tB  a  pleasiffe  and  a  privilege  to  Introduce 
to  you  one  of  the  leading  apostles  of  tha 
American  way — Mr.  Ble  Johnatoo. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Johnston  follows: 

■very  time  I  go  ataroad.  I  find  oat  onoe 
again  that  Buropaana  look  on  our  AmcricaB 
political  syatem  with  Increaalng  wonder- 
ment. The  tunetkmlngs  of  our  two-party 
aystem  utterty  oonfuae  Uxem.  They  arc  per- 
plexed because  they  try  to  Interpret  oar 
poiltleal  methods  in  terms  ot  their  own  slt- 
uatloQ  and  their  own  backgrounda.  And 
ttatn  jtiBt  lan't  any  oomparlaon. 

All  ovwr  Burope  there's  a  aharp,  dUUnct, 
and  definitely  defined  cleavage  between  an 
economic  right  and  an  economic  left.  That 
cleavage  U  based  on  the  Issue  of  government 
ownership  of  Industry.  If  you're  «g»*"«*  It. 
you  belong  to  tha  economic  and  political 
right;  if  you're  for  It,  you  belong  to  the 
economic  and  political  left. 

ThU  Issue  simply  doesnt  cadat  tn  Amer- 
ica. Americans  who  believe  In  Government 
ownership;  in  State  ownership — car  In  social- 
ism of  any  kind — hardly  constitute  a  good- 
siaed  platoon  of  people  compared  to  tha 
great  mass  of  tn  Americans  who  believe  la 
America's  going  system  of  free,  competitive 
capltallam  based  on  private  owncrahlp. 

In  contrast,  capltallwn  In  Burope  has 
either  beoi  oMlterated  from  the  map  or  la 
being  shoved  toward  oMlvlon  by  BOdaUem. 

In  Britain,  BoclallatB  are  aggreaBlvcjy  push- 
ing forward  thalr  program  ot  natlonallaation 
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ot  iBiustrlM.  Krtn  the  ConaenratlTe  Purtr 
BOW  sUtei  It  will  accept  tonM  me««\ir«  of 
natlonallzi  tlon. 

On  the  Contlntnt.  tlM  grip  of  ■ocUllam 
la  even  tl(  hter. 

Commui  ista,  SocialUts.  and  other  partlea 
of  the  left  dominate  the  acene.  All  favor 
governmer  t  ownership  of  Indtutry  In  vary- 
ing degreis.  The  parties  which  atlll  favor 
private  o^mership  are  weak  and  growing 
weaker. 

Over  beif.  the  American  kind  of  capitalism 
and  the  American  political  ayatem  ar« 
stronger  tian  ever. 

The  rea .  underlying  reason  why  the  Old 
World  doe  in*t  comprehend  our  political  sys- 
tem la  bee  luse  It  never  experienced  the  kind 
of  capltaJlam  we  have  In  America.  Old 
World  cafltaltam  was  ralated  to  American 
capitalism  In  name  only.  We  didn't  Import 
our  kind  c  f  capitalism  from  Kurop*.  It  grew 
right  ban  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
la  aa  nattt »  to  America  as  Indian  corn  or  the 
MlMtolpp    River. 

Bat  Old  World  capitalism  gave  the  capi- 
talistic sy  (tern  a  bad  name  everywhere.  It 
wasn't  a  |ieople's  capitalism.  It  had  a  pre- 
ponderano)  of  plutocrata  on  one  hand  and  a 
prtponder  mee  of  paupers  on  the  pther.  It 
was  a  ca  litallam  of  class  distinctions:  of 
special  prl  rlleges  for  a  ruling  class;  of  colonial 
ezploitatK  n:  a  capitalism  of  private  monop- 
olies, cart  la.  sUte  granU.  and  chartcra.  It« 
creed  was  to  divide  up  markeu.  reatrlct  pro- 
duction. |uarant«e  profits,  keep  wages  down 
and  prlcai  up. 

Our  Aflkwlcan-bom  capitalism  Is  a  long 
way  from  perfection,  but  It  holds  the  loyalty 
ot  Amerle  ins  because  It  Is  a  partnership  capi- 
talism—a  more  truly  participating  capital- 
ism than  any  which  ever  existed. 

From  I'hat  I've  aald  you  might  think  I 
almoat  ag  raa  with  otir  European  friends  who 
cant  aaa  Ikow  we  can  have  two  great  com- 
peting po  Itlcal  parties  In  this  eountry  when 
both  of  t  lem  are  sunch  advocates  of  capl- 
tallam.  J  hcpe  there  alwaja  will  be  two 
strong,  c(  mpetlng  parties. 

In  a  fn  s  society,  the  spirit  of  competition 
ts  aa  Inevitable  as  It  is  necessary  and  valu- 
able to  Jie  society.  The  competition  of 
Ideas:  th  >  competition  of  personalities  for 
posts  of  leadership,  constitute  a  bulwark  of 
a  free  aosiety.  It  la  the  anUthasls  of  the 
total  stat<  I  system  where  no  competition  with 
tlM  vlaws  of  the  central  ruling  group  Is  tol- 
erated. 1  be  two-party  system,  based  on  com- 
petition, I  ■  part  of  the  bedrock  on  which  o\ir 
society  re  Its. 

Our  ovn  party  waa  bom  In  an  hour  of 
aattanal  rrlsla.  It  waa  bom  In  the  restless. 
taatogent  Weat.  It  waa  a  party  of  the  peo> 
pla:  a  pai  ty  of  mlddle-elaaa  people,  of  work- 
era,  of  fai  aaers.  It  stood  for  fraadom.  for  lib- 
erty. It  Mid  that  human  rlfhu  eome  ahead 
ct  propaity  ritbt*.  It  baliavad  the  worker 
WMt  laiportMit  than  bla  toola  and  tba 
•or  Important  tluui  tha  machine. 
It  waa  I  hia  attitwaa  it  waa  thia  prinolpl^- 
Whioh  swfpt  the  KepuMlaMi  Fwty  lo  Ita  flrat 
When  It  has  ab«B<loned  or  nef- 
this  attitude  and  thia  principle,  our 
pMTtjr  IMM  gone  down  M  itfMl. 

DNMf  p  itttfbt  lo  MM  ifWOUl  Ite 
phraM  *1i  iMun  rtihu  Kbeva  proMrty  rlghu" 
■a  tf  tlM  two  war*  alwayt  and  tnavitably  in 
•onfliet,  Thay  attampt  an  emotional  appeal, 
Ml  btM  OB  faeu. 

1  «poi  M  tha  doctrina  ot  human  rlghta 
obovo  pr  iportjr  rtgbU  too,  but  as  an  appeal 
lo  raaaoi  i.  I  say  that  human  rights  and 
proparty  rtghta  can  ba  and  should  be  m  bar* 
But  whan  tbaaa  rtghu  conflict,  tba 


iaolalon  ihould  alwaya  be  in  favor  of  man 
over  pro|arty. 

The  rl|  bt  to  hold  ftroperty  is  also  a  htimaa 
right— ai  d  tha  human  rlghu  here  In  Amarl- 
aa  aouM  not  long  continue  uj^eaa  they  wara 
by  the  rlghta  of  property. 

The  R<  publican  Party's  first  platform  re- 
flactad  tt  e  attitude  that  buman  righu  mual 


be  supported  by  property  rlghta— that   tha 
right  to  hold  property  contributed  to  humaa  I 
rights.    The  first  platform  called  for  an  or- 
derly and  early  disposal  of  the  public  landa 
ot  the  Weat.    It  advocated  a  homeatead  act, 
with   the   land   to  go   free   to  aettlers   who 
would  work  It  and  produce  on  It  and  maka^ 
their  homes  on  It.     "Vote  yourself  a  farm' 
was  the  popular  Republican  slogan  of  1860. 
Our  party  wanted   to  build  the  new  ai 
untamed  West,  conscious  that  the  deetlny  of  j 
America  lay  In  developing  the  giant  of  wealth 
which  alept   beneath   the   western   pralrlea,^ 
tlmberlands.  and  mountain  rangea.    Toward 
thu  end.  It  also  called  for  construction  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad — with  Oovemmtnt( 
help  to  build  It. 

Its  whole  concept  was  to  build,  develop, 
spread  the  benefits  of  capitalism:  give  men  a 
chance  to  take  a  chance.    That  was  Its  attl-  j 
tude  then,  that  must  be  its  attitude  today, 
If  It  expects  victory  next  year  or  any  oth« 
year. 

There  are  Issues  before  us  today  by  wl 
we  can  determine  the  party's  attitude 
basic  humanitarian  needs. 

There  Is  the  question  of  housing.  Thol 
need  U  desperate.  What  is  to  be  the  Ra-j 
publican  attitude  on  housing?  ShaU  It  Bup-j 
port  a  Government  program  to  finance  hoi 
for  lower-income  famUlea  at  prices  they 
afford  to  pay? 

I  think  it  must.    I  think  It  ts  obvious 
this  crying  need  can  be  met  only  in  this  way^ 
and  I  think  It  la  equally  obvloua  that  such 
program,  wisely  administered,  would  stlmt 
late  private  construction.    I  think  that  gc 
cltlzenahlp  depends  In  large  measure  on  gc 
citizens,  that  decent  homee  make  decent 
pie;  that  delinquency  develops  in  ahacks 
slums.    By  fathering  the  proper  kind  of  hoi 
ing  act  in  1M7.  the  Republican  Party,  whl 
sponsored  the  Homestead  Act  In   18<K), 
demonstrate  again  that  It  believes  lu  decent 
homes  for  men  and  their  families  as  part 
their  human  rights. 

Once  again,  too,  the  Weat  looks  to  the 
publican  Party.    The  natural  reeoxuces  of 
West,  potired  out  so  bountifully  for  so  man] 
years,  today  must  have  replenishment.    Ere 
lion  has  robt>ed  us  of  some  of  our  richest 
Recurring  droughts  have  done  their   tri 
work.    We  can't  afford  to  take  chances  on 
duced  farm  production  in  an  hour  like 
when  we  are  feeding  a  large  proportion  of 
world's  peoples. 

So  now  Is  the  time  to  rebuild  as  we  buUI 
to  plan  out  carefully  new  projecu  for  rf 
matlon.  for  irrigation,  for  soil  conservatlc 
and  for  power  development. 

Tbaaa  are  Joba  for  government.  Prlva 
buainaaa  can't  dam  great  rivers.  Oovernmt 
must  do  it,  but  let  me  say  this:  Once  govt 
meat  has  done  its  share  in  power  develc 
ment.  for  example,  then  let  government 
out  of  the  development  as  quickly  as  It 
The  diatrlbutton  of  power  Is  a  Job  for  privai 
buslnaaa  UAd«r  our  tyatam  and  not  a  Job  fi 
(ovtrenant. 

Wo  want  our  Oovarnmani  to  •tUnulof 
fcmingM.  to  anoouraga  bu«lnaaa  to  halp 
Moro  Mtd  mora  buainaaa,  but  wa  do  not 
Um  Oovarnment  doing  business  which  pf 
vol*  lodividuaU  ara  wiUlnf  and  oompet 
lo  do. 

t  am  proud  thai  t&g  BapubUean  Party 
ramalnad  faithful  to  tha  Idaal  of  freed« 
which  Imbued  it  at  its  birth.  I  am  proud 
Ita  stand  against  the  poll  tai.  I  am  protid 
Ita  ittppon  for  fair  amploymant  laflslatU 
I  an  pratid  that  ll  baa  oonaiatantly  stood 
civil  libertiaa. 

It.  la  ona  of  our  graat  national  ambi 
menu  today  that  wa  praaoh  about  civil 
artlea  and  then  fall  to  practice  them  in 
maiuura  here  at  home.  Wa  talk  about 
mocracy  abroad  and  crudely  ditch  It  now 
than  here  in  America.  We  eant  have 
OllMaee  of  citizens  In  America. 

Hand  In  hand  with  civil  liberties  and 
man  rlghu,  it  aaama  to  ma,  is  the  cl 
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Her  consistent  attempts  at  pressure  and 
coercion  upon  small  and  weaker  nelghbora 
have  created  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  for 
world  economic  recovery.  It  is  Idle  to  talk 
aljout  economic  rehabilitation  while  aggres- 
sion still  stalks  world  boundary  lines. 

Meanwhile  we  have  already  ipoured  out 
billions  of  our  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the 
world.  But  the  international  crisis  has 
deepened.  The  world  Is  in  far  worse  shape 
than  we  thought. 

As  I  see  It,  there  are  two  great  dangers  we 
must  guard  against  today:  One  is  economic 
and  social  collapse  In  Europe.  The  other  is 
any  possible  break  or  rupttire  In  our  bipar- 
tisan foreign  economic  and  political  policy. 
The  crisis  In  Europe  exhlblU  alarming 
symptoms.  The  loan  to  Britain  Is  running 
out.  Prance  and  Italy  are  near  bankruptcy. 
China  Is  desperate.  Other  nations  need  help. 
Up  to  now  we  have  been  operating  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion,  making  unrelated  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  and  for  that  pur- 
pose In  the  world.  But  what  we've  done  is 
only  a  start — a  palliative. 

The  world  needs  food  at  once,  but,  more 
important  for  the  long  period  of  years  ahead. 
It  needs  seed  and  machinery  to  plant  suid  har- 
vest ItJs  own  crops.  It  needs  clothing,  but, 
again,  more  Importantly,  it  needs  raw  mate- 
rials and  machines  to  make  iU  own  clothing. 
Europe  can't  borrow  out  of  trouble.  It  must 
work  it  out. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  giant  problems 
ahead  of  us,  we  must  have  two  things:  First, 
an  inventory  of  the  world's  needs,  and,  sec- 
ond, a  survey  of  our  own  resources.  Add 
them  together,  and  we  can  get  a  bill  of  par- 
tlctilars  covering  a  correlated  program  of  re- 
lief and  reconstruction.  It  can't  be  an  exact 
blueprint,  for  world  conditions  constaatly 
change,  but  it  can,  and  must,  Indicate  the 
general  pattern  of  our  efforU  and  purposes. 
Only  with  such  a  bill  of  particulars  can 
the  American  people  make  up  their  minds 
what  they  want  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  in  some  places  to  keep  the  facU  of 
the  situation  from  the  people  on  the  notion 
that  the  facU  of  the  burdens  ahead  of  us 
are  likely  to  be  unpleasant.  That's  a  mistake. 
The  American  i>eople  are  not  children.  They 
can  be  trusted.  They  don't  run  from  respon- 
sibility when  they  Itnow  what  needs  to  be 
undertaken.  But  they  do  ask  for  facU — all 
the  facta — and  they're  entitled  to  them. 

This  bill  of  particulars  Is  needed  now,  be- 
fore the  American  people  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute yet  unestlmated  billions  for  world 
recovery.  Any  world  program  on  which  we 
embark  Inevitably  will  affect  our  taxation 
program;  our  national  budget:  our  employ- 
ment: our  own  food  supply:  our  wage  levels, 
and  our  prloa  levels.  All  these  things  must 
ba  examined  and  pulled  togathar  Into  a 
related  whole. 

Congraas  la  preparing  to  raoaaa  nait  month. 
When  It  raconvanaa.  It  should  have  before 
it  a  coordinatad  study  of  tha  naada  abroad 
and  tha  resouroas  at  homa.  Than,  and  only 
than,  oan  tba  Amarioau  paopla  daolda  what 
•ouraa  to  follow.  To  ma  this  Is  only  eom- 
moA  aonaa.  To  ma  this  U  tha  propar  and 
erdarty  prooadura.  To  ma  thla  ahould  ba 
tbt  aim  of  lovarnmant  In  Damooratlo 
Amartoa.  To  ma  thU  u  aound  national 
potloy. 

Thii  bill  of  partleulara  ihould  ba  drawn 
undar  bipartisan  sponsorship.  Tha  moat  af- 
faotlva  way  to  do  it,  I  think.  U  to  orcau 
a  Joint  eouneil  to  maka  tha  atudy  and 
draft  plans  for  tha  consldaratlon  of  tha 
paopla.  Thla  council  should  ba  compoacd  of 
oOeara  of  tha  executive  departmenU  and 
of  members  of  appropriate  congraatlonal 
commltteea,  luch  as  those  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs,  approprtatlotu  and  taxations. 
It  oould  ba  set  up  on  the  initiative  either  of 
the  President  cr  of  Congreae.  Obvloualy, 
the  council  would  have  a  competent  tech- 
nical  staff   and    would   call   in  responsible 
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representatives  of  American  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  Industry. 

In  this  way,  we  would  get  the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. In  this  way,  too.  we  wotild  main- 
tain our  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  It  U  not 
in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  to  place  half- 
way meastires  before  Congress  and  ask  for 
rubber-stamp  approval.  Bipartisanship 
should  start  with  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  carry  right  on  through. 

In  our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  the 
moet  important  thing  of  all  is  to  have  a 
dependable  policy — a  policy  backed  by  the 
American  people  and  one  on  which  the 
world  can  rely.  Vacillation  is  no  policy  at 
all.     It  is  weakness.     It  is  undependable. 

We  know  the  tragedy  of  the  phrase  "too 
little  and  too  late."  We  don't  want  to  do 
too  little  in  furtherance  of  our  policy  of 
world  reconstruction,  and  we  don't  want  what 
we  do  to  be  done  too  late.  Such  a  course 
Invitee  disaster.  So  does  any  course  today 
which  denies  the  American  people  the  answer 
to  these  two  queetiona:  "How  much?"  and 
"How  soon?" 

The  American  people  want  to  know  how 
much  a  program  of  world  reconstruction 
will  cost  to  accomplish — or  how  much  It 
might  cost  them  not  to  do  anything  at  all — 
and  let  the  world  wag  as  it  will. 

They  want  to  know  to  what  extent  It  Is  to 
their  own  self-interest  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  that  kind.    They  are  the  Judges. 

If  we  do  wrong  on  what  we  do  today  In 
this  world  crisis.  It  will  be  principally  you 
young  men  and  women  who  will  suffer.  You 
will  pay  for  the  mistakes  In  money  or  in 
blood,  or  both. 

From  now  on,  this  ts  yoxir  country — ^vmtU 
it  becomes  your  children's  coimtry.  I  urge 
you.  as  the  heirs  to  leadership  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  to  exert  every  influence  at 
your  command  to  Insure  that  our  part  in 
world  affairs  will  be  kept  as  a  people's  policy; 
I  urge  you  to  demand  a  bill  of  particulars — 
to  ask  "How  much?"  and  "How  soon?" 

Otirs  Is  a  party  which  built  altars  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  for  all  men.  Oiirs  is  a 
party  which  believes  in  equality:  in  Justice; 
In  civil  liberties.  Ours  is  a  party  born  in  an 
hour  of  crisis — and  this  Is  an  hour  of  crisis. 
Ours  is  a  party  Ijom  among  the  people,  and 
today's  decisions  must  be  made  by  the 
people.   This  Is  our  Republican  creed. 


A  Proper  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A  CARROLL 

or  OOLOBADO 
IN  THB  HOUai  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBi 

Friday,  June  20, 1947 

Mr.  CARROLL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
letve  to  extend  my  remarkg  In  the 
Ricoio,  X  include  the  foUowlni  editorial 
from  the  Waihlniton  IvenlQf  Star  of 
June  18.  1947: 


Tha  raaaonlni  bahind  tha  Fraaldantl  vato 
eC  tha  Inooma  tai  raduotion  bill  ahould  ap« 
paal  to  tha  oommon  aanaa  of  tha  Amarloan 
paopla. 

Tha  proapaot  of  continuing  high  tana  la 
not,  of  course,  a  pleasant  ona.  Tha  man  or 
woman  who  likes  to  pay  taxaa  has  not  yet 
been  bom.  and  It  must  be  admitted  that  tha 
Republican  promise  of  tax  reduction  ap- 
paalad  to  an  Instinct  that  la  daaply  rootad  in 
human  nature. 

Nevertheless,  the  better  argtimentt  are  on 
tha  Praaldent's  side. 


We  are  In  the  midst  of  an  era  of  exceptional 
prosperity,  and  it  Is  in  such  a  period  that 
debt  miist  be  reduced  If  it  is  ever  to  be  done. 
The  Senate  was  aiming  at  a  reduction  in  the 
national  debt  of  02.600.000.000  In  the  1948 
fiscal  year.  That,  however.  Is  only  1  f>ercent 
of  the  toul  debt.  At  this  rate,  and  on  the 
highly  Improbable  assumption  that  an 
equivalent  reduction  could  be  made  annually. 
It  still  would  take  100  yeara  to  pay  off  the 
debt. 

This  Is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  dealr- 
abillty  of  reducing  the  debt  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  years  when  we  are  able  to  afford 
It.  Every  man  who  has  wrestled  with  his 
ovtm  budget  problems  knows  that  debts  miut 
be  paid  when  the  money  to  pay  them  is 
available.  For  if  they  are  not  paid  then, 
they  never  will  be  paid. 

Another  effective  argument  against  tax 
reduction  at  this  time  lies  in  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  international  situation.  As  liCr. 
Trviman  said,  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a 
transition  period,  and  we  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted with  relief  and  rehabilitation  de- 
nuuids.  The  exact  cost  of  these  Is  unknown, 
but  it  certainly  will  be  heavy. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations.  It  seema 
to  the  Star  that  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
reduce  Government  Income  at  this  time.  Tha 
President  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  veto 
of  the  tax  bill.  It  may  prove  politlcaUy 
harmful  to  him,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will 
best  serve  the  Interests  of  this  country. 


Spotiif  kt  on  BonncTille 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxcoir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VK8 

Friday,  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  request  granted,  I  include  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  dated 
June  31, 1947: 

SPOTLIOHT  ON  BONMrVUXB 

What  are  gentlemen  In  the  Congress  think- 
ing about  when  they  slash  the  approprla. 
tlon  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion? Why  do  they  wish  to  emasculate  tha 
Nation's  greatest  power  source?  Why  do 
they  forget  that  BonnevUle  helped  win  tha 
war  with  power  for  shipyards  and  aluminum 
plants?  Why  do  they  Ignore  the  Indispens- 
able place  of  power  In  the  peacetime  prog- 
ress of  tha  Pacific  Northwest?  Why  do  thay 
wish  to  reduce  tha  contribution  of  tha  Fa- 
dflc  North  waat  to  tha  aoonomlo  fortunaa  of 
America? 

BonnavUla  Power  AdnUnlatration  la  a  half 
billion  dollar  utIUty.  It  meludaa  BonnavlUa 
and  Grand  Ooutaa  powar  planu,  a  partially 
oomplatad  alaotrlc  tranamlaalon  grid  and  fa- 
ellltlaa  for  aanrlec  to  publtr  aganeiaa,  Uidua- 
trlai,  and  prtvata  utUltlat.  It  will  inoludo 
McNary  Dam  at  Umatilla  Rapid!  on  tha  Co- 
lumbia and  othar  power  darlvad  Inoldant  to 
flood  oontrol,  navigation,  and  Irrigatloa 
worka. 

Nobody  In  tha  Oongraaa  or  anywhara  alao 
haa  tha  right  to  play  ducks  and  drakaa  with 
an  antarprlaa  in  which  ao  much  Federal  capi- 
tal haa  baan  Invaatad  and  which  U  ao  vitally 
related  to  avary  othar  Pacific  Northwaat  ac- 
tivity. 

It  Ixn't  enough  for  the  smaU  but  noisy 
Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  to  condemn 
BonnevUle  Ijecause  it  represents  public  own- 
ership. The  power  sites  on  the  Columbia 
and  Ita  trlbutarlaa  belong  to  the  Oovemment. 
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Th«  0>vcrmnent  ]m  but  ptaytng  th«  part  of 
•  pnu  mat  and  reqxmalMa  atrward  In  de- 
velop!] ig  tbam  at  the  rate  of  demand  not 
only  f(  r  pamwt  but  for  flood  control.  naTlga- 
tlon.  rrlfatlon.  Industry,  and  afrlctilture. 
But  Urn  fact  abown  by  the  1M«  BonncrUle 
report  la  that  prlTate  enterprise  la  a  large 
braelldary  because  of  BPA.  While  public 
agenel  bs  have  flrat  call  on  SO  percent  of  Bon- 
nevllli  power,  the  present  tfMrlbatlon  ataowa 
la  per  rent  to  public  agenel—.  almost  4S  p«r- 
eant  ts  directly  serred  Industrial  users  and 
a  llttl(  I  more  than  23  percent  to  prlTate  elcc- 
trle  vtlUtlea.  lioreoTer,  the  prtTate  utlll- 
tlM  a  n  buy  Bonnerllle  power  for  leas  than 
tt&f  t  m  generate  it  for  themselves  and  very 
propel  ly  give  their  customers  the  benefit  of 
the  sivlng. 

Nor  Is  It  snough  to  say,  as  does  the  bill 
Introd  need  In  the  Rouse  by  Representative 
Ooim  to,  at  Michigan,  that  all  sales  shoxUd 
be  at  ^e  bus  bar  without  trsMBlMton. 

Rlgl  i-tranamlsslon  lines  art  Ml  Integral 
part  ( f  the  power  plant.  Interconnecting 
Unes  not  only  unify  supply  of  electric  cur- 
rent iDd  spread  its  availability  over  wider 
area.  I  ut  largely  dispense  with  the  need  for 
■taam  standby  plants. 

Whl  e  a  part  of  the  attack  on  Bonneville 
reaulti  from  the  etunlty  of  private  electric 
utUttl(s.  especially  In  the  Bast,  local  utUl- 
tlee  (eaunple  the  Portland  General  Blectrlc) 
have  ;  olned  In  the  plea  for  development  of 
more  power  to  prevent  a  demonstrable 
shortage. 

It  Is  wholly  sane  that  BoaiMvlUe  Admlals- 
tratloii.  tu  methods  and  ptraoBBel  be  over- 
hauls< .  Bevlalons  of  orgaiUafttlon  will  doubt- 
lees  hive  to  be  madu  In  any  event  But  the 
vHal  «UttoiMhlp  of  Bonnevuie  Power  Ad- 
mteMnittMi  to  the  raftea  should  not  be 
dtstur  Md. 

■boiM  tto«  be  dlaturbed.  we  repeat,  be' 
e«UM  |of  an  argument  that  tranaeends,  ytt 
ail  prtetouMy  suted— the  mil* 
I  r  pseple,  wlMtber  Mnrwl  bf  miblle  or 
prtvMt    aftaelef  who  are  tntltMl  to  the 

Kver.  to  oy^ortuallir  iM  lo  •  wMMlng 
lure 

aat  m  If)  the  OecifrMi  to  «iii  wuifuily 
hMdl*  a  thouid  not  drown  am  ««f#i  ftunfclln 
O.  Hoi  aeeell  OM*  uttered.  ■ 
'Hof*  ftmm  %»  foul" 


HooTor  Warns  of  \JmA 


WU 


a  PtHoidM  Wk«l  Ptrtr  Lkt  u4 
Wky? 


■XTBN8ION  or  RIMAIULB 

HO  ft.  GORDOnT.  McDONOUGH 


ni 


Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mr.  speaker,  on 

0.  WiUlAin  Z.  Foster,  head  of  the 

t  Party,  demanded  that  Tru- 

tbe  labor  bill,  in  a  speech  oircr 

M^ual  radio  network. 

time  Poster  said: 


veto 


tiat 


man 
the 
At 


Ttae 

ismaiill 

mm  xt% 

Damoc-atlc 


erata  Li 


or  CAUvoawu 
B008I  OP  RBPBBBBin'ATIVaB 
rridav,  June  29,  1947 


kara  and  other  prograaalvee  abould 
that  Prealdent  Truman,  besldee  veto- 
Taft-Hartley    bill,   should    also   aa 
Ic  party  leader  mobUlae  the  Demo- 
Oongraaa  to  sustain  his  veto. 


On  lune  90  Truman  vetoed  the  btbor 
bill,  biit  he  was  decisively  overridden  by 
a  vote  of  331  to  83:  106  Etemocrats  voted 
to  ove  Tide  Truman.  71  to  sustain.  Foa- 
ter's  d  smand  fell  flat  In  the  House.  Tlru- 
man's  leadership  was  a  complete  failure. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  who  is  fol- 
lowlnij  what  party  line  and  why? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


Of  THB  HOU8B  OP  RKPRBSBNTA1 

Fridajf.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  edit 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  19.  U 


While  British  and  Prench  foreign 
'.arlee  meet  to  discuss  the  plan  set  fc 
our  Secretary  of  8Ute  Uarsball  for  tb«j 
habllltatlon  of  Burope.  former 
Hoover  has  Issued  a  warning  that  there 
limit  to  how  far  we  can  go  In  eztendlocj 
to  some  billion  people  In  foreign  coui 
Bspeelally  after  Prealdent  Truman 
Impoaalble  to  cut  our  taxee  to  the  ext 
about  $4,000,000,000  a  years  after  the 
the  war,  our  people  might  well  wonder 
we  can  afford  to  spend  three  or  four 
that  amount  in  building  up  the  reet  at^ 
world. 

Hoover  agreee  that  we  muat  help 
foreign  countriee  that  have  been  devi 
by  the  war.  Be  says  that  there  is 
danger  of  poUtlcal  and  economic  chaos  ta| 
world  than  at  any  time  since  the  war 
"There  Is  mors  hunger  and  want  today 
there  was  durtng  the  war,  but,"  he 
"the  greatest  danger  to  all  otvtliaatlon 
UB  to  impair  our  eeonomy  by  drains 
cripple  our  oroduetlvity  Unleaa  this 
matning  Oioraitar  of  eeonomle  streni 
roaintamed,  ohaoe  wilt  be  inevtiable  all 
the  world." 

He  further  polnia  out  that  we  have 
iMlpiAf  wim  loo  lavlali  a  hand  and 
too  little  eooparatlOB  bf  the  r«t  of  the 
Mpeeially  by  MtiMla.    ■•  says  iBsre 
<|USNI—  bM  thai  we  have  been  sMdinf  i 
foei  Mii  •iBer  tup^llM  in  aueh  enorfl 
inftimm  m  m  mmuu  prum  tot  as 
Birt  ai  Baae  to  the  prtoeni 
letsi     Not  oaly  have  wt  htm  thus 
an  undue  strain  upon  ouf  domettle  food  i 

Rliea.  but.  be  also  safa.  thai  other  •«! 
ave  plaeed  a  strain  upoo  our  own  rai 
faetory.  and  bouslnf  ooMlWMliuii.    As  %\ 
suit,  be  says.  "Prloee  have  risen  to  h|_ 
the  eooetruction  industry  that  ws  now 
oonalderable  unemployment  in  these  ti 
while  at  the  same  time  our  country  is 
for  homss  and  bulldlnc  " 

He  apeelfleally  deetaraa  that,  "the 
tlon  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  peaea 
during  the  past  I  years  Impoeed  billi 
espenditxire   tipon   us   through   suj 
oecupaUon  armlsa  and  relief  to  star 
which  would  not  otherwlee  have  been 
quired." 

How  long  are  we  going  to  stand  for 
dog  in   the  manger  policy   by  Russia? 
we  going  to  continue  sending  out  more 
Uons  until,  as  Hoover  says,  we  may  find 
own  country  on  the  verge  of  bankrupt 

At  the  eopfawnce  thla  week  between 
WimiA  MnlgB   Miniater    Bidault    and 
Brltlah  Secretary  Bevln.  it  was  repcMted 
main  eonesm  was  to  Insure  that  their . 
eaptanoe   of   Secretary   Ifarahall's   plan 
furtbar    aaslstance    to    Burope    should 
wMsn    the    split    between    Russia    and 
weetem  democraciea. 

Apparently  Secretary  IfarahaU's  plaa 
apendlng  more  at  our  bUUoos  in 
Burope  may  not  be  put  through  until 
O.  K.'s  it.     Already  the  Cotamuniet 
in  Ptanoe  are  tearing  the  plan  to  pieces 
whUe  Ruasia  tuul  not  oActaUy  replied  to  < 
Britiaa  and  Prcnch  on  the  propoeal  to 


an  unpromising  article 

Russian  news  organ. 

lat   the   time   haa  come 

tment  must  break  with 

ft     It  mtiet  Insist  that 

go  along  with  xm  and 

lany  and   arrange   a 

itlon.    Then  tell  Rusela 


tax  RcdodMn  Bill 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

T.  DURHAM 

H   CABOUMA 

REPRB8BNTATIVIS8 
June  19.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks  In  the  FJtc- 

editorlals  on  the  tax 

le    Durham    Morning 

from  the  Oreenstoro 

Morning  Herald) 

or  TH>  TAX  BDOCION 

BILL 

Ident  Truman's   veto 

cold-blooded  pollt.ea." 

rtrrsow  terms  it.  but  to 

spears  that  ths  bUl,  and 

leecrvss  tbls  deeerlptioa. 

int   Truman   revealed  a 

above  polttloi,  for  tax 

votes.    Bo  matter  what 

can't  make  it  unpop^jlar 

I  contended  all  along  thai 

Ion  of  the  Ballon  wooM 

lion  at  this  ttOM.    Ivan 

It,  be  waBM  boI  have 

if  bin     To  bUB  It  was 

wrong  tiofie,  and  even 

Ight  time  II  still  wculd 

Mil. 

la  bu  veto  stateBMnt, 
would  glee  tbe  average 
le  of  $1,000  a  year  a  lax 
a  year,  while  tbe  man 
1,000  a  yaar  wottld  have 
1.000. 

Preetdent  has  tbe  very 
ths  Nation  has  eon- 
le  tax  reductioa  at  tbls 
feels  also,  that  tbe 
lerioan  taxpayers  wnuld 
lerease  tbe  inflationary 
rn  actually  would  take 
poekete  of  the  averafg 

has  been  done,  the  R*- 
Bt  by  with  placing  the 
reduce  taxee  on  the 
ttey  have  btmgled  the 
AH  of  us  want  tax 
be  convinced  that  inch 
ad  desirable.  But  ths 
insistence  ufwn  tax  re- 
ottter  consideration  de» 
[  confldenee  of  the  people 
might  have  advacced. 

■boro  DaUy  Bews] 

B  aieirr 

poutloa.  of  which  both 

Ucana  are  playing  their 

le  tax-reduction  battle. 

undergird    PreabSaat 

No.  1  a(  the  QOP-^icn- 


to  have  an  easerient 
But   itronger   qualities 
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than  personal  llkee  are  required  to  further 
the  national  welfare,  strengthen  and  pre- 
eerve  the  national  economy,  and  enable  ua 
to  meet  tbe  obligations  and  responsibilities 
inherent  in  world  leadership  and  an  inter- 
national security  synonymoiu  with  peace  and 
not  merely  sustalnment  but  projection  of 
our  way  of  living. 

While  the  President  devoted  conslderalile 
portion  of  his  veto  message  to  what  he  re- 
garded as  defects,  deficiencies,  and  inequities 
In  the  Republican-sponsored  bill,  the  Chief 
Bxecutive  was  on  flrmeet  ground  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  timing  of  the  proposed 
reduction.  We  do  not  know  Just  how  we 
stand  flnanclally  as  a  nation  now.  From 
the  very  outset  the  tax-reliefers  have  placed 
the  cart  before  the  horse  in  that  they  did 
not  first  reduce  expendittires  to  determine 
what  otur  actual  spending  would  be  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  next  set  aside  a  given 
amount  for  debt  reduction,  and  then  meet 
the  tax-reduction  issue  on  the  basis  of  this 
scund  approach  snd  intelligent  determina- 
tion of  primary  figures.  What  tbe  OOP. 
with  some  Democratic  aaalstance  it  la  true, 
did  was  to  paas  a  tax-reduction  bill  and 
attack  expenditiircs  with  a  hatchet  after- 
ward At  no  time  has  there  been  definite 
decision  as  to  what  wou'd  and  should  go 
into  debt  reduction.  Yet,  it  Is  this  $275,- 
000.000.000  Indebtedness  which  U  hanging 
over  our  economy  and  our  future  and  which 
must  be  met,  if  at  all.  diuing  times  of  easy 
money,  high  income,  and  inflation  such  as 
we  are  now  having. 

Thoae  who  are  charting  our  fiscal  oouras 
must  likewise  remember  that  while  the  war 
is  over  peace  has  not  bsen  established  in  the 
world,  Ibat  our  armed  forces  must  be  main- 
taUied  at  a  rsasnnabis  levsi  during  ths  oe* 
eupatlon  and  othsrwise  tranettlonal  period, 
and  that,  even  ilnce  tax  leflslstion  was 
cleared  by  Oongresi,  tha  luropean  ertsie  bss 
broken  squarely  upon  us  with  the  Orseo- 
TurkUh  eommltment  already  voted  and  a 
flfantle  program  apparently  ihapini  up  for 
attempted  uninoatlon  of  Europe  as  an  anti- 
dote to  chatje  and  poUtienl  oonfUilon, 

Pauntly,  the  present  Is  no  lime  for  tas 
redueilon.  And,  when  that  reduction  does 
flome  It  should  be  arrived  at  through  sn 
orderllnees  and  inUUlgenoe  which  were  not 
msDlfssied  in  preparation  sad  pastane  of 
the  bill  to  whkh  the  Prnldent  applied  a 
veto  and  tbe  Mouse  promptly  gave  the  coup 
de  grioe. 


Showinf  of  Immoral  Pictvrtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississim 

W  THB  HOUSl  OP  RBPRB8ENTATIVE8 

FHday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  Associated 
Press  article  from  Durham,  N.  C: 

THXATin    MAMACSa    IINXD   FOB    MOVM — Dtl«HAM 

FOLIC*  TO  Rrrtmi*  vtlms  beandcd  as  imm osal 

AT  THEATXB  SHOWTNO 

DtTRHAK,  Jime  18. — A  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere, submitted  by  a  defense  counsel  in 
the  case  of  Prancis  Mahoney.  manager  of  a 
local  theater,  charged  with  showing  of  al- 
leged Immoral  pictures,  was  accepted  by  As- 
sistant Judge  W.  C.  Purcell  today. 

A  fine  of  $50  and  the  costs  of  the  case  were 
asseaeed  a^inst  the  defendant,  telnging  to 
a  close  the  controversial  matter  in  which 
Judge  R.  Hunt  Parker  tiad  ruled  at  HUlstx^ro 
Monday  Durlxam  police  ahould  not  be  re- 


quired to  relinquiah  tbe  confiscated  films 
until  trial  of  the  charges  against  Mahoney. 
The  theater  management  had  aougbt  re- 
turn of  the  films  on  grounds  of  financial  loss. 
The  defense  had  denied  from  the  beginning 
charges  that  the  filma  were  immoral,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  ahown  for  educational 
purposes.  The  films  were  Birth  of  a  Baby 
and  Main  Street  Olrl.  Under  a(;reement 
which  was  a  part  of  today's  Judgment  the 
confiscated  films  are  to  l>e  returned  to  the 
theater  management  with  the  provl.slon  that 
they  are  not  to  be  shown  here  by  the  theater. 


Veto  of  Tax-Reduction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATTVEa 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RscoaB,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Cllllord 
B.  Ward: 

oooD  svnviKa 

(By  ClUTord  B.  Ward) 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  tax  bill  be- 
cause  of  party  politics.  Tou  can't  have  a 
winning  political  machine  unless  you  have 
millions  and  millions  to  spend  to  keep  the 
nuoblne  properly  lubrieaud.  When  the 
chips  were  down  and  he  had  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  be  a  President  of  tbe  United  lutes, 
representativs  of  all  tbe  people,  or  the  bead 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  eager  for  snotber 
4  yesri  of  power  beglnnlni  in  1048  he  rsn 
trus  to  his  poUtloal  upbrlnglnf  In  Missouri 
and  went  along  with  ths  boys  In  the  baok 


This  eountry,  as  Herbert  Hoover  and  every 
other  inMItiient  penen  knows,  u  on  the  way 
to  flscal  chaos,  It  Is  nothing  less  tban  ob* 
scene  that  any  party  chieftain  now  should 
put  party  welfare  shsad  of  our  national  wsl« 
fare,  but  President  Truman  has  dons  It,  The 
hypocrisy  of  his  pleas  to  business  to  keep 
prices  down  Is  shown  by  his  detcrmlr>stlon  to 
keep  the  price  of  Uovtrnment  up  at  ).\m  high- 
est Isvel.  If  a  government,  getting  more 
money  to  spend  than  ever  btlors  in  its  his- 
tory, can't  reduce  prices,  then  capital  can't 
reducs  the  price  of  its  hire  and  neither  can 
labor. 

Mr.  Truman.  Insulting  logic  to  Justify  his 
political  partisanship,  aays  that  reducing 
taxes  would  add  to  tbe  inflationary  spiral. 
Ignoring  completely  the  fact  that  it  is  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  which  is  rei.ponsible 
for  inflation.  The  greatest  setback  for  infla- 
tion would  bt  reduction  of  Government  ex- 
pense and  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Truman  gives  the  impression  that  tazea 
mttst  continue  to  be  at  high  levels  so  that  the 
debt  may  be  reduced.  He  is  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty when  he  says  this  Ijecatise  there  is 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  hlraault  at  his 
administration  to  apply  the  excess  of  current 
income  over  current  expenses  to  payment  of 
debt.  That  excess  will  be  disslpatctd  in  po- 
litical expenditures  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill  was  ex- 
pected, yet  there  were  some  who  were  hop- 
ing against  hope  that  Mr.  Truman  would 
think  in  broad  national  terms  rattier  than 
in  narrow  party  terms.  These  persons  he 
sadly  disappointed.  If  Mr.  Trtmian  now  ve- 
toes the  labor  bill,  he  will  have  completed 
the  disillusionment  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  written  off  as  a  waste  of  time,  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress. 

As  Ml-  Hoover  in  a  communication  made 
public  Monday  states,  this  country  must  soon 


run  off  a  balance  aheet  and  when  it  does  It 

will  probably  discover  that  It  is  no  longer 
a  creditor  Nation  but  a  debtor  Nation.  We 
cannot  afford,  despite  our  motives,  to  ruin 
this  country  financially  and  thus  extend  the 
chaoa  of  Europe  to  this  country.  Desptite  the 
fact  that  we  have  poured  biliiona  into  the 
rat  holes  of  Burope,  there  is  not  a  country 
in  the  world  today  that  would  give  the  United 
States  a  thousand-dollar  bill  unless  collateral 
in  excess  of  $1,000  was  provided.  We  havent 
a  friend  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
except  poeslbly  England  and  there  It'a  a 
wiah  rather  than  a  fact  that  we  are  In - 
du!ging. 

Mr.  Truman  in  vetoing  the  tax  reduction 
bill  has  played  politically  into  the  handa  of 
professional  Republican  Party  leaders,  be- 
cause his  veto  Is  political  capital  for  his  op- 
position, but  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
Republicsm,  interested  in  a  Republican  vic- 
tory, I  would  rather  have  aeen  the  President 
do  what  is  right  than  to  see  him  do  some- 
thing  against  the  national  welfare  even  if  it 
does  advantage  Republicans. 

Mr.  Truman  has  only  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  they  can't 
expect  much  at  Washington  until  they  make 
tbe  Republican  control  of  the  House  effective 
both  in  the  Benau  and  In  the  White  House. 


Admission  of  Veterans  to  the  Bar  •£  tlM 
District  of  Coluibia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

07  mw  Toax 

m  im  HOUtI  OF  RHPHMIHTATIVIt 

Friday.  Junt  20,  1947 

Ut.  KEATING,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  X 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  facilitate  the 
admlMlon  to  the  bar  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  formtr  mtmbtrs  of  tha 
armed  foroti. 

It  prcvldts  that  the  written  examina- 
tion shall  be  waived  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  haa  served  honorably  for  a 
2-year  period,  or  whose  service  wu  ter- 
minated In  leu  than  r  years  beeauM  of 
having  suffered  a  service-connected  dli- 
ability. 

My  interest  In  this  matter  was  aroused 
by  a  petition  which  was  presented  to  me 
by  the  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  signed  by 
about  50  Washington  veterans  who  con- 
sumed several  years  of  their  lives  In  the 
service  of  their  country,  some  returning 
with  varying  degrees  of  disability.  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  they  would  normally 
have  prepared  for  and  taken  the  bar  ex- 
aminations, they  were  busily  engaged  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  or  Iwo  Jima. 
It  seems  to  me  we  owe  them  the  con- 
sideration of  attempting  to  place  them, 
so  far  as  the  time  element  is  concerned, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  comparabale 
position  with  those  whose  studlef;  were 
not  interrupted  by  World  War  n. 

As  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 
I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  desirabil- 
ity that  the  standards  of  the  profession 
be  in  no  way  lowered.  For  that  reason, 
this  measure  provides  that  anyone  seek- 
ing Its  benefits  must  meet  all  of  the  edu- 
cational tests  and  the  high  character 
requirements  which  are  now  prescribed. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  where  the 
admission  of  attorneys  to  practice  is 
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governed  by  niles  promulgated  by  the 
court  [>f  appeals,  and  where  we  take 
pride  i  1  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  high 
standard,  has  adopted  ttrnfOmr  amend- 
ments to  Its  rules  followlnff  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  I  have  been 
In  correspondence  with  Hon.  Edmund 
H.  Levis,  one  of  the  eminent  judges  of 
that  h  gh  court,  who  advises  that  In  the 
action  which  thtf  took,  and  which.  In- 
cidents Jy.  goes  emi  farther  in  liberal- 


he  reqtilrements  than  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced,  they  enjoyed 
of  coUaborattOD  and  careful 
it  the  problem  by  a  special  Com- 
of  Um  American  and  New  York 
Aasodations.  and  by  the  Joint 
nee  on  Le^  Education,  of  which 


W.  Oavis  Is  president.  This 
committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
i^k  J.  Kernan.  a  leading  lawyer  of 
N.  Y..  and  Daniel  J.  Keneflck  of 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
and  thfe  deans  of  Albany.  Columbia.  Cor- 
nell. N  >w  York  University,  and  St.  Johns 
Law  Schools. 
A  pijbllc  hearing  was  held,  which  was 
attended.  After  study  of  the 
and  after  giving  due  weight  to 
reports  and  recomBMOdations 
were  filed,  the  court  adopted  the 


Utlca. 
Buffak 


widely 
record 

varloui 
which 


new  riles.    Judge  Lewis  then  says: 
court's 


rulM  M  promulgated  reprMtnt  the 
jxadgnMBt  M  to  apyraprlate 
governing  ■rtrntwlon  to  tb« 
of  law  in  this  SUto.  with  propv  re- 
gard nlst  only  for  our  duty  to  deal  fairly 
with  tie  Teteran  wboM  legal  educaUon  was 
intarnj  itad  by  active  eervice  and  wltb  dis- 
abled '  eterana  wboae  war-tnmrred  dlsabll- 
Itr  vl]|  coaatltiita  a  definite  handicap  in 
ambitiona.  bnS  also  to  pre- 
thoee  hlfh  ilaadardto  far 
which  the  profeaalon  in  this  State  has  long 
been  n^ted.  Thoee  high  profaaalonal  atand- 
tlal  not  also*  to  the  well-being 
of  our  fcicofeBalon  but  alao  to  ttoe 
private  Interesta  ot 
It  to  (air  to  say 
rfttatlvely  few  pro>  lelaWs.  mtm  at 
which  nave  involTcd  requests  tar  relaxation 
rK  ulrements  for  admlMioii  without 
regard  for  our  duty  to  maintain  the 
•tandajds  which  our  protssslaB  and  the 
public   laTe  the  right  to  dMMHttd. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 

ent   of   the  ligWatlon   which  I 

)frered  will  tn  bo  way  tend  to 

adversely  the  maintenance  of  a 

standard  of  the  bar  In  the  District. 

give  treat  aid  and  correct  an 

Injustice  to  those  young  men 

hjsve  served  our  country  and  de- 

thls     tangible     token     of     our 


of 


IWTO 

affect 

high 

bat 

exlstlrig 


wU 


gratlti  de. 


Amuversary  al  Ike  Jtwisk  Daily 
Farward 


ON  OF  RSMARKS 
or 

JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  Maasaannam 

W  UMnMBSmkTTTWi 
rHdat.  Jun4  2$.  1H7 

Iff.  kfCCX>RMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  tha 

flftletli  aimlveraary  tn  tlm  Ife  of  any 
iper  Is  an  Important  event  and 
ont  o    pubhc  intereat,  parttcularly  t« 


the  subscribers  and  readers  of  such] 
newspaper. 

On  June  1. 1947.  the  Jewish  Dally 
ward  celebrated  the  fiftieth  annivc 
of  Its  establishment. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my 
marks.  I  include  an  address  given  on 
occasion  In  the  Boston  Opera  House 
carried  over  Station  WNAC  by  Alexj 
Kahn.  general  manager  of  this  splc 
newspaper : 

We  feel  grateful  for  this  outpouring 


We  weleome  you.  and  with  you.  we 
to  be  of  service  to  our  people,  to  our 
try.  and  all  humanity,  for  many  yeara 
come. 

TWO  WMka  ago  the  New  York  eelebrat 
took  (rface  in  Uadlsoa  Square  Garden. 
place  was  filled  to  the  roof.     The  pr 
evening,  the  Communists  had  a  meeting^ 
the  same  place,  and  It  was  half  empty. 

ICadison  Square  Garden  can  be 
many   pnrpoaes;    for    Ice-akatlng.    tor 
flf^htlng.  for  a  circus — a  circus  that  exl 
queer  an  1  mala  from  foreign  countries. 
lore  their  homelanda.  aiKl  hate  to  come 
It  to  also  used  for  a  dreus  to  exhibit 
eullar  American  creatures,  which  hate 
own  country,  but  sUy  here,  and  give 
loyalties  to  a  foreign  land,  and  an  all- 
erful  foreign  potantaU.    AU  the  clrcus« 
now  over  and  doecd. 

That  day  liaAmi  Square  Garden  was  \ 
with  people — rwd  paople.  who  came  rrnm 
rtooa  parts  of  the  world,  who  appreclata 
fiasdcim  of  this  country,  and  lore  Its  d« 
era  tie  spirit.  Our  people  have  abandc 
Rtassla.  Poland,  and  Rumania,  because  og  i 
tyranny,  cippieaslnn.  and  dictatorahlp 
exlatad  there,  and.  unfortunately.  stUl 
When  we  swera  off  all  alleglence  to  tb« 
tentates  of  those  countries,  and  swore  U 
to  the  United  Statas.  we  meant  It.  We 
happy  to  be  a  part  of  thto  great  demc 
the  United  States  of  Amerlcs. 

We   know   that   many    abuses   still 
hare,  and  durtng  our  eattre  eslatance. 
have  labored  to  ramova  tban.    But  as 
aa  fraedoaa  sslsta.  and  democracy  to  la 
tloD.  our  paaeeful  progrsss  ta  aasurad 
only  under  tyrannies  and  dtctatorashlpa 
hope  for  progress  and  liberty  to  la 

This  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
heme  eetebrated  in  every  large  dty  tn 
United  Statea.  from  Boston  to  Los  Ar 
The  greatest   part  of  the  Jewish  peopMj 
the  tmitad  Statsa  Is  partletpi^Bf  in 
celebration,  and  re)alelBC  tn  mm 

The  history  of  the  Forward  to  a 
struggle  and  triumph. 

Tbe  Fbrward  has  been  the  high  sefaool 
eoDega   of   the  Jewish   massM.    When 
paople  first  cam*  to  thto  oovntry.  the 
ward  Uoght  ttaim  to  speak  and  read 
Uah.  American  ewtaasa.  laws,  and  Ami 
htotory. 

We  organised  them  Into  trade  wnlc 
them  from  eqploltatkm.  to  lm| 
standard  of  Itvteg.  and  wa  taught 
to  aspire  to  a  world  free  from  axplottal 
tynuuiy.  and  oppreaaloo. 

We  organised  the  greatsat  fraternal 
a  unlqua  beacwolsnt  and 
ktlon — the  WusfeSBSu's  Clr 

we  tranalated  the  world's  classic  lit 
mto  Yiddish,  and  the  graatast  YMdlab 
eiatuie  which  was  traaalatad  iBto  Bui 
languagas.  was  first  publlshad  In  the 
ward. 

TiM  Krward  was  the  first  In  the 
•oaawNBitty  to  fight  agalnat  the  sweat 
■gainst   alums,   agalnat   oorrupt   pollt 
and  agatiMl  doaamaUaa  «f  trade  untoaal 


[t    among 

Dsal.    It 

Bquara  Oardan 


when  he  endorsed 
Ident.  Franklin  De  ano 

>n  the  Right,  and  the 
left,   supported  Rcose- 
their  purposes,  and 
when  Hitler  and 

I  the  only  Jewtoh  news- 

Booeevelt  constotaatly, 

I  admlntotratlon. 

lail  been  years  of  strug- 

>t«r  world,  and  for  free- 

peace.    We  bellev)  ws 

itlc  prc< 

vlgUanoe 

II.  defend  our  Ubotlaa. 
ip.  If  we  are  to  laaka 

yeara.  therefore,   the 
itotently  fighting  the 
Tbe   Forward   fought 
lone,  with  small  m-sana. 
}urcce  poxjred  into  this 
tet  channeU. 

eg  SBe  r»a— III   the 
taaaiit  In 
The  aolia  tbay  craata 
»nu  and  hi  ass  banda. 
Br  day.    But  the  peqple 

7untry.  and  the  aorld. 

of  VM  menace  or  to- 

flgbi  has  been  taken 

ful  iMMldi   than    3ura. 

>r  sesaa  of  the  greitest 

of  Jewiah  axlst<mce. 

the  greatest  calan.ltlss 

paople.    The  Forward 

les  to  halp  our  people 

In  Buropa  and  settling 

wherever  else  bavans 

tbe  Forward  was  tnte 
served  our  community 
I  Sincerity,  and  taonasty. 
lunty  has  reoogiilssd 

I  of  dollars  that  have 
us.  the  Forward,  tixlay, 
St   Infltientlal  Jewiah 

your  support,  for  yotir 
good  sense. 

shall  continue  to  labor 
BiviiiMtkm.  and  a  free. 


leaks  to  Labor 
OF  REBfARKS 

[R  G.  KLEIN 

roax 

RXPRBBBNTATn'BS 
\ne  20.  1947 

Speaker,  under  Irave 
irks  In  the  Rsccu,  I 
Ing  address  entltitd 
to  Labor"  by  .Uex- 
Ident  of  the  Piintz- 

levelaiKl,  and  cdalr- 
kal  Coat  and  8ul:  In- 

ird.  at  the  June  20th 
ty- sixth  convention  of 

let'  Garment  Work  - 
Auditorium  in 


lonor  to  be  invited  to 
ivantlon.  I  look  upon 
lerad  to  ma  not  aa  an 
nor  even  as  chairioan 
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of  the  Katlonal  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Re- 
covery Board,  but  as  symbolizing  the  ad- 
mirable progress  that  has  been  made  over 
tbe  years  in  harmonious  management-labor 
relationahlp  In  tbe  industries  with  which 
your  organization  to  identified. 

As  a  Clevelander,  who  has  been  In  the  gar- 
ment manufacturing  biulness  here  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  it  to  a  aource  of  particu- 
lar pride  to  me  that  thto  city  should  be  the 
scene  of  your  triennial  meeting.  I  want  to 
join  with  other  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  the 
Indiutry  members  of  thto  city  In  bidding  you 
welcome  and  in  expressing  the  confidence 
that  you  will  find  Cleveland  so  sattofactory 
a  meeting  place  that  you  will  come  here  so<m 
again. 

I  had  tbe  privilege  of  speaking  at  your  con- 
vention In  Atlantic  City  more  than  10  years 
sgo  and  again  at  your  noteworthy  gathering 
In  Boston  in  1944. 

Bach  time  you  have  asked  me  to  speak,  I 
have  accepted  your  courteoiu  Invitation,  not 
because  I  felt  that  I  could  make  any  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  your  deliberations  but 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  fitting 
and  proper  that  a  representative  of  manage- 
ment ahould,  when  afforded  the  opportunity. 
report  to  labor  on  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. 

The  fact  that  there  to  a  commtmlty  of 
purpose  between  management  and  labor  in 
the  wholesome  fimctioning  of  an  industry 
was  cogently  expressed  a  number  of  years  ago, 
at  a  time  of  grave  depression,  by  the  late 
Morrto  HiUquit.  the  able  counsel  to  your 
tmion  and  a  truly  dtotlngutohed  figure  of  hto 
time.  He  declared  that  lalwr  was  Interested 
In  the  creation  of  proceeds  by  industry;  that, 
without  such  proceeds,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing with  which  to  give  adequate  remunera- 
tion to  labor. 

AM  XMSUHT  nrro  manacemimt's  rols 

It  would,  I  sincerely  believe,  aid  in  the 
constotent  Improvement  in  worker-employer 
relationship  for  management  to  accord  to 
labor  an  Insight  into  management's  role  In 
the  operation  of  an  Industry.  Such  an  In- 
sight to  made  possible  in  the  coat  and  suit 
Industry  through  the  National  Coat  and 
Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board,  which  serves 
as  a  medium  of  common  consideration  of 
Industry  affairs  by  management  and  labor. 
The  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board,  which  comprises  reproentativea 
of  your  union  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tions In  the  various  coat  and  suit  manufac- 
ttirlng  centers  throughout  the  Nation,  has 
been  aptly  described  by  your  president,  David 
Dubinsky,  as  the  "Parliament  of  the  Indus- 
try." 

Thto  to  an  attitude  free  of  the  Iscdatlonism 
tlut  precipitates  controversies  and  that 
causes  the  waste  Inherent  in  suspicion  and 
In  conflict.  It  to  a  form  of  relationahlp  In 
which  neither  side  surrenders  Its  Individ- 
uality nor  dilutes  its  partisanship  but  which 
recognises  the  sound  precept  that  labor  and 
DMUiagement  are  not  traditional  enemies  or 
ingrained  adversaries. 

It  requires  courage  for  union  leadership 
to  take  part  In  such  a  program  as  that  rep- 
resented by  the  Recovery  Board.  It  to  not 
as  dramatic  or  colorful  as  are  more  belligerent 
forms  of  union  activity;  it  does  not  have  the 
popular  appeal  for  Itot-brandlshlng  or  saber- 
rattling.  It  to  a  broad-vtoloned  pattern  for 
peaceful  progress  worthy  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible emulation. 

coNsxaocnvs  xmtiscbangs  or  vixws 
In  those  Industries  in  which  the  worker- 
employer  coBcord  baa  not  reached  a  point 
at  which  a  program  such  as  that  of  the 
Recovery  Board  can  t>e  Introduced  and  de- 
veloped, a  beneficial  ptirpose  wotild.  In  my 
opinion,  be  served  through  Joint  conventions 
of  representatives  of  labor  and  management. 
Thto  would  constitute  a  forum  for  the  Inter- 
diange  of  views  and  Meas,  not  under  the 


stress  of  contract  negotiation,  but  In  the 
spirit  of  mutual  enlightenment. 

Not  to  presume  upon  your  kindness  in  In- 
viting me  here  today.  I  do,  however,  wish  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  tru-j  character 
of  management's  role  as  the  marketing 
agent  of  the  grtot  of  the  skill  and  effort  ef 
an  Industry's  workers.  An  outline  of  man- 
agement's duties  In  the  apparel  Industry 
quickly  discloses  it  to  be  a  many-sidixl,  ardu- 
ous Job  that  merits  the  respect,  not  of  labor 
alone,  but  of  the  public  as  well. 

It  to  management's  task  to  utilize  to  the 
utmost  its  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  not 
merely  In  Intraindiutry  competition  but  in 
the  broader  Intercommodity  rivalry. 

Management  in  the  apparel  industry  does 
not  rest  upon  laurels  of  the  past;  it  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  each  season  poses  a  sep- 
arate challenge.  Fabric  and  other  resource 
markets  must  l}e  exhaustively  studied  and 
conclusions  concerning  them  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  Investment.  Manage- 
ment must  direct  extensive  styling  activities, 
hazarding  a  sizable  part  of  its  capital  In  the 
preparation  of  its  lines.  Management  mtist 
engage  in  Intensive  mercbandtolng  and  dis- 
tribution procedure  and  must  underwrite 
and  coordinate  a  great  many  other  functions 
that  make  for  lasting  good  wUl  and  for 
product  improvement. 

STABILiZED   I.ABOB   CONDITIONS    ESSKNTIAL 

To  enable  management  to  center  Its  at- 
tention upon  the  capable  performance  of  its 
manifold  duties,  orderly  and  stabilized  lalxir 
conditions  are  not  merely  desirable;  they  are 
imquestlonably  essential. 

It  to.  Indeed,  my  opinion  that  tbe  weaken- 
ing of  constructive  unionism  would  be  as 
injuriovw  to  conscientious  employers  as  It 
would  be  to  labor  itself.  In  an  Indiutry  such 
as  ours,  made  up  of  numerotis  comparatively 
small  firms,  a  responsible  labor  organization 
to  necessary  to  prevent  an  unreasonable  and 
unfair  minority  of  employers  from  under- 
mining those  who  depend  for  survival  upon 
the  merit  of  their  product  and  their  service. 

Advancement  toward  an  equitable  man- 
agement-labor relationship  in  industry  In 
general  cannot  be  achieved  through  depriv- 
ing conscientious  labor  groups  of  their  effec- 
tiveness. It  to  true  that  jurisdictional  dto- 
putes,  secondary  boycotts,  and  similar  ac- 
tions have  evoked  justified  criticism  but  it 
would  be  everlastingly  regrettable  if,  in  at- 
tempting to  curb  these,  the  very  life  of 
wholesome  unionism  were  to  be  endangered. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  some  unsav- 
ory union  leadership  does  not  Juiitlfy  any 
generalizations  that  Ignore  the  ro:.e  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  our  Nation's  march  of 
progress. 

LEADZaSHIP   or   HTCB   TNTEGaiTT 

Tou  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  are  to  be  congrattilated 
upon  the  leadership  of  your  organization — 
men  of  high  integrity  and  proven  ability. 
They  give  aggressive  representation  to  your 
great  organization  and  although  we,  as  em- 
ployers, disagree  with  them  on  many  occa- 
sions, they  have  our  sincere  and  enduring 
respect. 

In  closing,  let  me  voice  my  belief  that  there 
to  an  awareness  among  reasonable  and  capa- 
ble employers  that  strong  xmionB,  led  by 
men  of  vision  and  probity,  are  Indispensable 
to  Industrial  orderliness  and  stability. 

Speaking  out  of  my  own  experience,  I  with- 
stood the  imlonlsing  of  my  firm  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century — from  1910  to  1935.  Now,  after 
12  years  of  conducting  a  union  plant,  I  feel 
that,  despite  the  occasional  problems  end 
differences  that  are  Inevitable  in  any  rela- 
tionship, I  would  not  want  to  revert  to  a 
nonunion  status  and  I  would  view  with  re- 
gret any  developments  that  would  place 
imlonzatlon  In  our  Industry  as  a  whole  upon 
a  demoralizing  defensive. 

The  task  of  making  way  for  a  Ijetter  to- 
morrow In  oiu:  Nation  to,  properly,  a  joint  en- 


deavor of  us  all.  It  to  the  common  goal  of 
worker  and  employer — of  management  and 
labor.  Drastic  curbs  Uf>on  either  labor  or 
management  will  not  attain  thto  eagerly  de- 
sired objective. 

Mutual  confidence  and  good  will,  as  exem- 
plified by  your  extending  to  me  the  privileges 
of  this  platform,  are  the  basic  eesentlato  for 
lasting  betterment  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
generations  to  come. 


Tax  Bin  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 
Friday,  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  vote 
today  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  vicious  Taft-Hartley  bill,  after  hav- 
ing heard  his  thorough  analysis  of  Its 
faults  in  his  message,  which  should  have 
convinced  any  fair-minded  American 
that  this  repressive  bill,  far  from  en- 
couraging Industrial  peace,  will  destroy 
it,  is  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Nothing  now  can  erase  this  blot. 

I  am  sure  that  the  American  people 
will  hold  the  Republican  Pariy,  and  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House,  re- 
sponsible for  this,  in  the  same  way  but 
in  greater  degree  than  they  have  the  un- 
fair and  discriminatory  tax  bllL 

U  you  have  any  doubt  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  read  the  results 
of  the  Gallup  poll  as  published  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post.  Pon- 
der it  well.  The  American  people  have 
not  been  fooled  by  your  political  appeals 
even  to  their  pocketbooks.  No  more  will 
they  be  fooled  by  the  discredited  appeals 
to  their  emotions  on  the  labor  bill.  Re- 
member this:  There  are  more  people 
working  for  a  living  than  there  are  ped- 
ple  clipping  coupons  for  a  living. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  poll  results 
as  published  In  the  Post: 

TAX-BIU.  VETO  IN  UNI  WITH  PUBLIC  SSMTnODfT 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

pRiNcrroN,  N.  J..  June  19.— President  Tru- 
man's tax-bill  veto  was  closely  In  line  with 
majority  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  as  expressed  In  public-opinion  sur- 
veys dating  as  far  back  as  last  year's  election 
campaign. 

The  majority  of  voters  have  felt  that  if  It 
came  to  a  choice  between  cutting  taxes  and 
cutting  some  of  the  public  debt,  the  lattar 
should  take  preference. 

Obviously,  nobody  enjoys  pa3rlng  high 
taxes.  And  nearly  two  voters  out  of  every 
five  feel  that  taxes  should  be  reduced  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  the  public  debt.  But 
most  of  the  rest  express  greater  fear  of  the 
huge  mountain  of  public  debt  tban  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  taxation  which  they  have 
to  carry. 

Thto  issue  was  put  to  the  public  as  early  as 
last  Octolier,  l>efore  the  Republicans  captured 
control  of  Congress  in  the  1946  election.  At 
that  time,  before  any  concerted  drive  had 
been  latmched  in  Congress  to  cut  tazea.  the 
weight  of  sentiment  was  more  in  favcH'  of 
debt  reduction  than  tax  reduction. 

Then  came  a  long  blast  of  publicity  about 
tax  cutting,  with  Republican  leaders  advo- 
cating substantial  cuts.    While  it  might  have 
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bMo  <  xpactMl  th«t  this  would  IncrMM  pub- 
Ue  MB  Uxnaat  for  tes  n*Mtkm.  actually  Um 
movu  MDt  ot  public  opMOB  «aa  In  the  oppo- 
•lt«  drecUm.  A»  ttM  dlacuHtoo  eontlBUWl 
there  wa«  a  drop  In  the  numbw  «C 
(avori  ic  tax  raducUon  In  preCwrenea  to  debt 
nducikw. 


In 


a*  foliows 


October,  juat  before  tbe  l»a 
elecUone.  tbe  countr^'a  attitude 


8ho|ild  the  Congreae  elected  In  November 
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percent 
41 


10 


^ei'ceal 


debt ... .. ..    H 

Mo  opfnlon . .      § 

tyjJMl  AnMrtcan  haa  raised  few  ob- 
%0  hlgb  tasea  when  he  felt  the  need 
cUnr. 

war  broke  out  In  Europe  la  1980  and 

n  outlays  for  defense  began  to  mount. 

ound  the  Itatlaiil  volva  laytnf  they 

'  milng  to  pay  imm  te  taaaa.    In  fact. 

waa  ahaad  of  tbe  QoTemment.  In 

that  Ita  own  Ideaa  about  what  It 

be  taxed  were  atlfler  than  what  tbe 

propoaed.     The     majority     of 

reecfniaed  that  they  would  have 

a  bearler  burden   and  war*  more 

nillni;  to  do  their  share. 

time,  there  waa  do  sentiment 
tba  tanaral  public  for  eoakinf  tbe 
Mked  what  IneoHM  tax  a  man 
ISI.000  or  050.000  anntMOIy  be  re- 
to  pay.  the  public  named  a  rate  much 
khan  the  Oovemment  waa  already  re- 
quiring people  with  such  incomea  to  pay  In 


Ooaai  iment 


cairy 


tba 


•etdance  that  the  general  public  to 

t  to  aoak  the  rich  la  contained  In  a 

just  completed.    This  shows  that  the 

major^y  of  TOtera  beltere  the  amount  of  In- 

tax    for   persons   with   larfe   Incomes 

be  limited  to  60  percent.    In  tfiort.  xk> 

the  United  Statea  abould  be  required 

more  than  half  of  hla  Income  to  the 

Oorernment.  In  the  opinion  of  tha 


present  tax  rates  go  up  to  more  than 


A  SurpriM  in  Sofar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

CBf  OKLAHOMA 

tHB  HOUaS  or  BBPSmNTATIVM 
Friday.  June  29.  1947 

8CHWABE    of   Oklahoma.    Mr. 

.  the  following  appeared  In  the 

TulM  Otlly  World,  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  June 

H«7.  as  an  editorial  in  that  news- 


Afrtcu  Kara  onlar  for  the  dlaoontinuaace  of 
'"*'*"  rattOBlsg.     Regardless  of  tbe  mixed 


Bsotlvas  and  tbs  unclear  factors,  tba 
la  welcomed  taf  UfeS  pabUc  and  the 
Aalda  from  tk*  plOMing  release  of 
Item  from  a  loag  aontrol.  tbe  action  la 

tt  marks  practlcaUy  tba  { 
ot  tba  rationing  system  begun  about  • 
aga      Vaat    harassment    baa    been 
That  rationing  waa  neoeesary  was 
tloned.    but   there   were   many   dlsAtcfs 
features  which  seemed  unneceesary  an4l 
fair.    aboUtkm  of  the  whole  system  wUl| 
make  all  of  na  forget  tbe  weartnees. 
wUl  add  to  general  eoateni. 

Obvloualy  the  order  tor  stopping  of 
Ing  for  hoxiseholda.  hotela.  and  restav 
was  burned  up  by  the  knowledge  that 
grem  waa  about  to  pass  a  law  req\ 
and  to  tha  system.    Ostanslbly.   tha 
took  nota  at  nOjOOO  tons  ot  sugar  st 
amount    anticipated    a    few    aaonths 
Other  unexpected  supplies  are  said  to 
developed.    Thla  leads  tbe  mind  bi 
Bow  loni;  haa  the  Ospartmant  known 
Ineraassd   supply,  ar  4kl  that  supply 
show  up  day  before  ymtarday?    Thla 
to  the  unpleasant  reflectloo  that  tha 
emment  or  somebody  has  been  boldi 
InlormaUon  and  somsbody  must  haTS 
ipulatlng  watm  ttMU .    How  did 
It  make  up  tta  mind  so  sv 
Did   tbe  big  manipulators  who  bars 
cooking    up    meaaee    ever    since 
atarted  get  scared  and  decide  they  bat 
good? 

Probably  the  swift  more  of  the 
ment  win  take  soma  of  the  steam  out 

congn  sslonal  tnTsatlgatlons   and   ^ 

Undoubtedly  there  would  bar*  been, 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  termln.T'on] 
revelations  and  exposures.    The  co: 
could    easily    have    developed    leads 
would  lead  to  the  finding  of  crookc 
The  manipulators  may  hare  fooled  tbe 
emment  along  with  the  public  and  at] 
have  sensed  the  danger  of  keeping  up 
dal  and  burdensome  conditions  too 

We  are  just  about  In  sight  of  relt 
all  food  controls.    Whether  there  will  be  i 
price  gouging  on  the  strength  of  the 
we  do  not  know.    Eereafter.  however,] 
flght  will  be  directly  between  the  hoi 
era  and  the  dealers.    Government  ts 
out  of  It,  and  that  Is  a  great  gain. 
necessary  at  times,  price  control,  parti 
In  foods,  tends  to  trouble. 

The  public  will  know  how  to  deal 
tortloners  now  that  the  Oovemment 
hand  out  of  the  matter.    Supply  and  df 
abould  now  come  Into  proper  operation.! 


No  PreaiiuB  on  Stealinf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  HSW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESXNTA1 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Ur.  ROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
tBCtude  the  foUowlng  editorial  from] 
MatSonal  Tribune,  the  Stars  and  Sti 
of  June  19.  1947: 


NO   PaSMTTTM   ON 

Three  weeks  ago  the  House  Commit 
Votarana*   Affaln  rsported  favorably 
that   proposes  to  hacrease  the  sut 
allowances  now  provided  to  married 
ans  ot  World  War  n  who  are  pursuing  i 
under  tbe  GI  bill  o<  rights,  but.  beforoj 
was  sent  to  the  House  floor. 
Included  a  proviso  that  no  veteraa] 
receive  Ita  banedu  If  be  la  a  member 
organixaUon  wlUch  advocatw  the  om 


by  force  or  violence  or 
group  **''*'*^  by  tbe  PBI 
wttk  tbo  MBoral  alma  of 


Ing  that  ao  far  there 

public  expression  about 

la  a  new  dapartture  in 

I.  and.  If  aeeaptod  by  tha 

»plled  to  other  veterana' 

It  haa  been  accepted  as 

}n  by  most  thinking  ex* 

not  place  themselves  on 

le  eort  of  reprisal.    Wa 

ray.  largely  for  the  raa* 

only  a  few  disloyal  par> 

lo  consideration,  but  wa 

re  has  been  so  little  oom- 

commentators  who  usu- 

latten  ammunlttoa  tor 

shtngton  Post,  which  la 
Idered  as  a  particularly 
[term  the  committee  ae- 
because  "It  dom  vlo- 
of  freedom  of  thought." 
furtbara  Communist 
lonor  oo  all  mUltary 
}kes.  of  the  Waahlngton 
la  contrary  to  American 
3n  It  denlee  to  student 
llegm  and  dellghu  and 
te  education."   Of  courae. 
the  kind.     As  a  matter 
would  pay  anything  to 
iptlng  to  aid  and  assist 
of  government  to  over- 
Id  give  them  greater  rein 
leans  of  doing  It.  whether 
is  or  uot.  would  be  sub- 
Itb  the  taxpayer's  money, 
ig  this  Nstlon's  adopted 
end  to  the  appeasement 

^,  according  to  the  Post, 

regardlem  of  tbe  polit- 

man  who  parf  onnad  It. 

>t  disagree.    It  la  never- 

fact  that  far  too  many 

uniform  during  the  war 

not   render   bonorahla 

they  were  awarded  bon- 

M    were   released    under 

dtahonorable.     Many 

I  men.  were  given  soft  Joba 

luence,  or  took  on  non- 

e&cape  the  rigors  of  real 

{ible  to  GI  rights  under 

|ls  also  known  that  aome 

rasament   to   the    big 

of  freedom  of  speech. 

ere  thoee  in  uniform  wlio 

the  ^aclflc  purpose  of 

fort,  and  some  got  away 

[no  brief  for  that  breed 

be  idenUfled  belatedly 

It  chosen  company,  they 

xd  UbeUed  as  the  tral- 

ry  that  they  are.    They 

)m  honest  veterans:  they 

on   memoriea  of  "bull 
[dormitories  as  sacred  to 
to  the  freedom 
Inqtilry.    He  says  they 
aeu  gather   at  night   to 
under  the  sun  "and 
or  allllest  or  moat  rev- 
[or  talk  seriously  or  frlv- 
^y  things.    Well,  we  can 
slons  when  they  were 
serious,  but  In  far  too 
By  have  In  recent  yaan 
meetings  as  ara  spoD- 
and  their  fellow  travai- 
lous proposition  and  ara 
the  very  Inatltutlona 
:iey  may  ba  a  )oka  to 
attach  his  own  yard- 
thelr  danger,  but  we 
It    the    Oovemment    Is 
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obliged  to  educate  rascals  when  it  has  hope 
of  being  repaid  only  by  a  stab  In  the  back 
If  or  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded. 

People  are  only  obetlnate  when  they  dis- 
believe what  organized  Communists  openly 
admit.  There  Is  nothing  spontaneous  about 
some  of  these  youth  movements  In  our 
schools  and  colleges.  They  are  Communist- 
inspired  and  Communist-directed,  and  they 
are  too  frequently  tolerated  and  encoviraged 
by  professors  who  have  lied  their  way  into 
their  college  chairs.  Fortunately,  there  is 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  GI's  In  the 
whole  mess,  but  our  people  certainly  should 
not  be  called  upon  by  legislative  failures  to 
encourage  the  ungrateful  few  who  have  not 
the  lntellt<;ence  to  take  advantage  properly 
of  the  rights  accorded  to  them. 

Too  many  of  our  people  are  today  disgrac- 
ing their  citizenship  In  the  name  of  liberal- 
ism. There  was  never  a  time  In  all  history 
when  the  rights  of  free  peoples  were  more 
seriously  threatened.  Attacks  upon  their 
morals  are  being  made  flagrantly  through  tbe 
press,  the  motion  picture,  and  by  mall,  and 
the  accent  Is  placed  on  our  youth.  The  most 
American  of  all  American  institutions  are 
the  schools  of  cur  land,  and  the  minds  of 
school-age  persons  are  the  most  susceptible 
to  false  propaganda.  As  the  Red  influence 
was  deliberately  sifted  into  the  armed  forces, 
so  it  Is  being  filtered  Into  our  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  not  funny.  It  Is  a  disgraee, 
and  those  who  condone  it  can  do  so  only 
through   Ignorance   or   through   design. 

Real  Americans  want  no  part  of  It.  Thoee 
who  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  organized 
veterans  will  oppose  it  with  all  of  the  will 
they  possess.  They,  therefore,  favor  any 
measure  that  will  help  to  guarantee  a  main- 
tenance of  the  freedoms  for  which  they 
fought  and  for  which  their  pals  gave  thelr 
lives.  Many  of  them  are  already  finding  the 
going  tough  and  they  know  it  will  get 
tougher  as  time  goes  on.  They  learned  the 
hard  way  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  par- 
tial allegiance,  that  one  cannot  be  partly 
loyal  to  this  country  and  in  part  true  to  a 
foreign  power.  They  know  the  fallacy  of  any 
attempt  to  subscribe  to  conflicting  sets  of 
principles,  and  they  appreciate  that  hyphen- 
ated Americanism  has  no  place  in  this  land 
of  ours.  They  do  not  choose  to  encourage 
the  placing  of  a  premium  on  stealing. 


Education  for  Democracj  b  a  New  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AHKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
quiet,  scenic,  and  majestic  foothills  of 
the  Ozarks  stands  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks,  steeped  In  tradition  and  with  a 
heritage  heralded  throughout  the  edu- 
cational circles  of  our  country,  a  college 
noble  and  proud.  Noble  for  its  great- 
ness; and  proud  of  Its  accomplishments. 

Many  great  and  illustrious  sons  have 
adorned  the  halls  of  this  institution  to  go 
forward  In  mighty  conflict  and  take  their 
places  in  the  cause  of  peace,  proclaiming 
truth  and  liberty.  Included  in  this  fine 
and  successful  group  of  citizens  is  one  of 
our  colleagues  from  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  P.  NoRRELL.  Over  a  jJeriod  of 
years  the  College  of  the  Ozarks  has  rec- 
ognized the  success  and  accomplish- 
ments of  its  esteemed  sons  and  other 
outstanding  citizens.   For  the  success  he 


attained  In  1945.  for  the  contribution 
made  to  his  country  and  humanity,  for 
the  tradition  he  upheld  throughout  the 
years,  he  was  awarded  in  a  fitting  cere- 
mony at  commencement  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

On  May  25.  1947.  the  fifty-sixth  com- 
mencement was  held  at  the  College  of 
the  Ozarks.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Norrell, 
was  invited  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  to  a  fine  and  outstanding 
class.  At  this  memorial  occasion,  a  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  David  D. 
Terry,  who  served  in  this  House  for  many 
years  and  held  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  the  Members,  was  too 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  for  his  notable  accomplishments 
and  outstanding  service  to  his  State  and 
Nation. 

Education  and  democracy  have  grown 
and  progresed  together  throughout  the 
history  of  the  United  Ptates,  accentu- 
ating the  basic  philosophy  that  has  made 
our  country  great.  I  believe  many  will 
be  interested  in  the  graduating  address 
of  Mr.  Norrell  on  this  occasion  on  the 
subject  of  education  for  democracy  in  a 
new  world  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  his 
thought-provoking,  sustaining,  and  in- 
spirational address: 

President  Hurle,  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  members  of  the  faculty,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege, 
pleasure,  and  honor  of  returning  to  this  great 
institution,  sacred  in  my  memory,  not  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  address  on 
the  oocaslon  of  the  graduation  of  these 
splendid  young  men  and  women,  but  to  visit 
this  campus  once  again,  look  Inside  class- 
rooms, meet  schoolmates,  faculty  members, 
and  old  acquaintances,  and  to  recall  very 
pleasant  memories  of  bygone  days. 

Someone  has  said  that  reminiscing  is  a 
sign  of  old  age.  Well,  if  it  is.  I  must  be 
very,  very  old  Indeed. 

I  recall  happy  days  spent  here — dajrs  when 
I  Increased  In  wisdom  and  stature  and.  I 
hope,  to  some  extent,  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  I  am  grateful  for  the  honors  bestowed 
upon  me  by  this  institution — the  first  ooUege 
which  lived  to  be  chartered  In  Arkansas,  and 
also  for  the  honor  award  given  me  In  1945 
by  the  almuni  association. 

I  have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  on  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  Education  for  Democracy  in  a 
New  World.  This  subject  may  seem  to  you 
to  be  abstract  and  visionary  on  first  thought. 
However,  upon  reflection,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  it  has  vital  implications  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  all  nations. 

In  these  hUls  of  the  Ozarks  every  one  of 
you  has  had  the  experience  of  attaining  a 
broader  vision  by  climbing  from  the  depth 
of  a  smaU  valley  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
surrotmdlng  mountains.  Those  of  you  who 
served  overseas  during  World  War  II,  and 
others  of  you  who  have  traveled  far.  have 
likewise  had  the  experience  of  attaining  a 
broader  mental  vision  from  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  other  lands  and  other  nations. 
Furthermore,  in  your  studies  at  this  college 
and  in  other  ways  you  have  gained  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  International  situation 
and  how  it  may  vitally  affect  the  life  of 
every  one  of  tis. 

A  NEW   WOBU>;    A   mw  CSI8IB 

With  the  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  a  new 
world  was  bom.  It  is  a  new  world  of  physical 
power.  More  Importantly,  it  is  a  new  world 
of  Ideas.  Man's  conception  of  his  place  in 
the  tmiverse  ts  basically  clianged.  He  is 
consciotis  of  far  greater  power.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  he  will  use  this 
power  for  good,  and  to  wliat  extent  for  evil. 


The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  now  and  was  a  member  during 
the  war.  supplied  the  money  for  the  atomic 
project.  When  the  committee  was  first  ap- 
proached on  the  subject,  the  members  were 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  making  an  atomic 
bomb.  They  felt  that  the  world  would  i>e 
better  off  without  it.  However,  General  Mar- 
shall, who  had  at  first  presented  the  pro- 
posal to  the  committee,  reappeared  and  em- 
phasized that  the  nation  which  first  obtained 
atomic  bombs  would  win  the  war.  The  com- 
mittee finally  granted  the  money.  Some  of 
the  members  later  witnessed  the  test  of  the 
bomh  In  New  Mexico.  When  the  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima,  the  world  quickly 
learned  what  had  been  done. 

Early  last  year  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
decided  to  see  what  atomic  bombs  could  do 
to  ships.  As  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
House  committee.  I  was  designated  to  wit- 
ness the  test  at  Bikini.  We  all  know  what 
happened  there.  This  Nation  shuddered 
when  we  first  heard  the  news  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima.  For  months  there- 
after newspapers  and  magazines  predicted 
the  destruction  of  clvUizatlon  by  this  awful 
force.  A  few  pointed  out  that  if  diverted  to 
constructive  use.  this  great  power  might  be 
a  boon  to  mankind. 

Tbe  possibility  of  utter  devastation  from 
the  misuse  of  atomic  energy  stlU  hangs  over 
the  earth  like  a  great  cloud;  yet.  throughout 
history  of  civilization,  man  has  msmy  times 
faced  what  appeared  to  l>e  an  agent  of  com- 
plete destruction. 

Imagine  primitive  man  seeing  the  lighten- 
ing start  great  forest  fires,  which  seemingly 
would  devour  all  iivUig  things.  Surely  he 
must  have  thought  at  first  tiiat  if  man  ever 
learned  to  make  fire  and  xise  it  as  a  weapon 
he  could  destroy  the  earth. 

As  centuries  passed,  and  men  learned  to 
use  stone  axes,  iron  spears,  and  bows  and 
arrows  in  warfare,  many  must  have  been  the 
predictions  that  warring  with  such  weapons 
would  destroy  the  human  race. 

The  consternation  upon  the  spread  of  news 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  com- 
parable to  that  upon  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  When  gas  was  first  used  in  World 
War  I.  it  was  widely  believed  to  be  an  agent 
of  destruction  of  all  mankind.  Yet  defenses 
against  gas  were  Invented,  as  defenses  against 
ril  earlier  weapons  had  been. 

So  may  defenses  be  found  against  the 
atomic  bomb.  We  flo  not  know;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  men  will  not 
disappear  from  the  earth  becatise  of  the  use 
of  atomic  energy.  There  is  a  new  world 
crisis,  but  it  has  l>een  preceded  by  other 
comparable  ones.  In  some  respects,  they  have 
been  essentially  different. 

NOT  A  CRISIS  OF  rSAS 

Tlie  new  world  crisis  is  XK>t  primarily  ona 
of  fear.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  man  has 
faced  the  fear  of  utter  devastation  many 
times  before.  But  fear  has  never  adequately 
motivated  him  to  build  a  ijetter  world — a 
world  in  which  all  could  live  as  free  men. 

Now,  as  never  before,  man  faces  an  op- 
portunity to  build  such  a  world,  but  we  can- 
not rely  only  upon  fear  of  atomic  bombs 
to  catise  him  to  do  this.  Fear  may  motivate 
him  to  build  defenses  against  these  Ixmilss. 
It  may  also  influence  him  to  use  other  and 
more  commendable  methods,  such  as  the 
furtherance  of  world-wide  education  for  in- 
ternational respect  and  understanding,  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace. 
Unless  this  Is  done  on  an  unprecedented 
scale,  fear  will  produce  greater  distrust 
among  the  nations  and  cause  them  to  arm 
themselves  more  powerfully  than  ever  be- 
fore to  wage  war  with  one  another. 

In  many  foreign  lands  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  one  nation  toward  another.  Some  time 
before  Japan  actually  surrendered,  we  bad 
Information  tliat  she  was  willing  to  do  so. 
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aroaa  as  to  ham  much  money 
approfsiated  to  the  War  Department  for  tba 
proeecui  loa  of  the  war  could  be  returned  to 
the  Dn  ted  States  Treasury  for  peacetime 
n  order  to  help  find  an  answer  to 
qui  atlon.  I  was  one  of  several  Members 
pouse  Committee  designated  to  ac- 
IfaJ.  Oen.  George  Richards.  Chief 
Ofllcer  for  the  War  Department,  and 
of  other  high-ranking  Army  ofB- 
a  tour  of  Investigation  to  practl- 
ma}or  country  of  the  world.  Aus- 
China.  India,  Iran,  Egypt.  Italy. 
Germany.  Prance,  and  Bngland.  I 
with  the  evidences  of  distrust 
among  the  nations — even 
In  the  war.  By  world-wide  edu- 
damocratlc  living,  we  can  combst 
create  conditions  conducive 
About  this  I  shaU  have 
7- 

A  MOSAL  CBIBIS 

tragic  that  men  today  generally  ••• 
ise  of  atomic  energy  only  a  greater 
to  their  physical  existence.  The 
crisis  Is  a  moral  crisis.  With  the  aid 
energy,  men  at  last  have  the  power 
a  world  of  freemen.  Will  they  do  It? 
great  work,  the  Dawn  of  Conscience. 
I.  Breasted  has  recounted  the  ex- 
of  the  feeling  of  obligation  for  our 
fellownbn.  He  tells  how  man  at  first  felt 
obllgatlm  toward  his  family,  and  later.  In 
sucesssl  9n.  toward  his  tribe,  community, 
apd  country.  But  not  all  have  devel- 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  their 
Pew  nave  daralopad  an  inter- 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Uy  those  who  felt  such  eonccm 
eonparatlvely  little  about  It.  The 
too  poor,  and  communication  and 
tnvol  4m  dtAeult. 

A  aaaxa  or  orpoarvNirr 

flnt  tune  In  blMory.  msa  Me  able, 

»tab  to  use  exlaUat  msans,  to  think, 
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pointed  out  to  you  that  «e  are  living 

of  new  physical  power,  and  of  new 

that  the  present  period  la  a  pe- 

ensla.  and  that  thla  la  a  crisis  not  cf 

«(  Moral  responsibility — a  crisis  of 

to   build   a   world   of   freeoMa. 

•oaslder  the  roto  of  education  In 

this  crisis. 

omous  statement  of  tbe  1M01.  B.  O. 

tbat  the  fortune*  of  the  world 

of   the 
itlon — the 
of  edueatkui.  By  IMB.  It  was  doar 
trophe  had  won  the  race.    It  ccst 
0  years  of  bitter  warfare,  00.000.009 
and  aS.000.000.000.000   to  give   It- 
chanc*— a  chance  to  start  the 
again. 
ireat  power  of  education — good  and 
been  dramatically  dMSOBstrated  ta 
ears,  both  by  demoera(tle  and  totali- 
sations.   It  la  evident  that  now.  more 
before,  democratic  government  and 
way  of  life  are  poealble  cmly  ts 
well    educated   under   democratic 


Our  I  pvcmment  and  the  ^vemmenta  of 

the  woifd  to  a  great  extent  are  now  recognla- 

fact.   In  an  address  at  San  Pranelaoo. 

In  M451  the  Preaident  of  the  United  State* 


said.  ~We  mtist  set  up  an  effective  acency ; 
It    and    thorough    Interchange 
_  It  and  Ideas,  for  there  Ues  the  re 
a  better   and   more  tolerant  understai 
among  nations  and  among  peoples." 
Ing  this  thought  the  Secretary  of  Stat* 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Commltt**  on 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
In  1940:  "In  a  world  where  nations  may 
themselves  with  weapons  against  which 
is  no  phyalcal  defense,  baalc  aecurlty  11« 
the  creation  of  mutual  trtist  and  confld 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Education  Is  the  most  effective  Instr 
by  which  such  mutual  trust  and  conflt 
can  be  created.    It  Is  more  powerful 
the  atomic  bomb  In  this  respect.    Thus 
cation  constitutes  a  primary  basis  of 

One  man  has  said :  "We  shall  never 
an  infmatlonal  raUtlonahlp,  marked  by  i 
derstandUig.  paae*.  Jnstlce.  and  good  will 
lees  we  make  full  use  of  the  Inrtrumenl 
organized  education  to  that  end."  Anc 
has  said:  "When  victory  Is  won.  we 
se*  to  It  that  the  evil  which  has 
about  the  world  catastrophe  Is  attacl 
the  source — In  the  schocds."  Still  ai 
has  said:  "Education  has  a  role  of  th* 
Importance  to  play  In  building  the  fc 
tlon  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

I  think  It  can  be  said  that  every 
change  in  human  society  from  tribal 
emment  to  natlonallam.  from  chattel 
ery  to  modem  capitalism,  has  been 
panled  by  equally  profound  changes  in 
structure,  scope,  and  purpoe*  of  orgs 
education.    This  Idea  to  lue  education, 
mutual  understanding  and  peace  Is  not 
It  has  been  deT*lo|rtnff  ever  since  there 
nations  and  orgnntod  achool  systems, 
can  be  demonatrated  that  a  desired 
alon  of  knowledge  la  apt  to  show  ua 
make  wnr  leee  Ukvly  and  pence  more 
able,  then  tnternntinnal  cooperation  to 
cover  thnt  knowledge  must  be  our  buali 
I  would  permit  on*  reeervstion;  Our  px 
Is  not  tnteadad  to  promote  peace  at 
price    Thera  oooild  ba  a  paaea  of  alai 
a  peace  wh*r*  human  rtfhia  art  tine 
the    pe<«ce    of    denth.    There    eould    bo^ 
aeeurlty     In     the     aubmiaaion     to     inj 
tlee-^a    security    in    ttagnation— th* 
rtty  of  a  cage.    Th***  ar*  not  th*  p*ao*  i 
security  to  b*  eetabll*b*d. 

It  Is  generally  affr**d  that  wids  dif 
In  •connmio  and  aoolal  oonditions 
th*  nations  are  malor  eaus^4  of  war; 
varlatlona  are  largely  accompanied  by 
ferencee  In  educational  standards. 
ampl*.  th^  Scandinavian  countries.  In 
of  lalatlvely  poor  natural  resources,  ar* 
tinrii*h*<l  by  their  hiKh  ataadard  of 
cation  and  by  their  superior  oaonomio 
eoclal  development.  On  the  other 
many  areaa  In  Africa  and  South 
with  the  richest  of  natuml  resourcee. 
v*ry  low  standards  of  education 
ferlor  standards  cf  living. 

Throughout  the  world,  literate  and 
eated  nations  tend  to  have  a  higher 
ard  of  living,  illiterate  and  Ignorant 
tend  to  be  poverty  stricken.     By  worl 
gether   for   mutual   understanding 
higher   standards   of  democratic   edu< 
everywhere,  the  nations  can   further 
democratic,   economic,   and   eoclal 
and    reduce   the   probability    of    war. 
United   Nations   has   taken  dadslve 
toward  the  attalxunent  of  the**  goals  tl 
the  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
tlonal.  Sclentlflc  and  Cultural  Orgs 

B>t7CATioM  von  nacocaacT 

If  world  peace  Is  to  be  maintained,  nal 
must  be  taught  the  love  of  God  and  of 
fellow  men.    They  must  lear^  to  under 
and  respect  each  other.    All  peoplee  mi 
tain  suflkdent  knowledge  to  utilise  mc 
invcnUons  and  develop  the  natural 
of  their  countries,  so  ss  to  mlnlmlre  the 
nomlc  differences  which  produce  wa^^ 
long  as  there  are  dlctatorahlps.  there  « Lil 


there  are  nations  Inaito- 
le  principles  of  democ- 
ktorshlps.    There  must 

fctlon  in  democracy,  for 
•ace  pnd  for  the  welfare 
spies. 

ACnoW  AMmOAD 

[Is  engaged  In  a  number 

lot'on  of  peace  and 

lea  tlon.     Many  of  these 

speratlon    with    other 

States  Is  serving  as 

the  structure  of  peao* 

people  of  our  country 

le  oi  the  other  countrle* 

to  bxiUd — largely  using 

itlox  . 

Slaved  a  Isorting  role  in 

it  United  NaUons  edu- 

ind   ctiltural   organlza- 

as  Secretary  of  SUta, 

led  th*  task  of  this  or- 

luwtng  terms:  "Its  tssk 

itlons  of  futiue  world 

land  hearts  ol  men.     A 

rn  atatcamanshlp  Is  to 

I  of  mutual  underatand- 

i  of  the  world.   This  can 

le  peoples  of  th*  world 

thaughU  toward  this 

of  State  William  B«n- 

of   the  United  SUtc* 

leral  Conference)  said: 

I  more  challenging,  mor* 

>erul  than  the  task  of 

l-'ucatlonal.  Scleutifle. 

.i.on   tu  advance  th* 

irough     underaiandlnf 

lis  both  a  symbol  and 

determination  to  con- 

|of  people  in  the  mind* 

SUte.  W  »r.  and  Navy, 
a(;eneles,  have  ooop«r- 
ind  carrying  out  a  corn- 
tor  the  reeducation  of 
and  Japnnee*  In  th* 
The  United  SUt**  I* 
In  ■*v*ral  phaaaa  of 
Mr  V  abroad.    How*v*r, 
in    rmation  program  wa 
I  tonrh  other  nations  tha 
tnr:-  than  ths  Union  of 
ii      1  It  doing  to  teach 
e    anrnlug  this  point, 
[y      a  very  brief  story, 
riding  a  mul*   which 
doctor's  oClc*.    Aft*r 
tlm*  the  sounds  of  th* 
make  the  mule  go,  th* 
offered  a  remedy.    H* 
I'erful,  hot  liniment  on 
kly   there.'.fter  the  mul* 
rnt  galloping  acroes  th* 
*t  th*  mule  in  amnze- 
>octor,  did  that  llnl- 
'  )."  replied  the  dec- 
Well."  said  the  boy. 
It  a  dime 'a  worth  on  me, 
:h  that  mule." 
I  Information  prcgram  of 
lecds  a  doubl'-   dose  of 
efforts   to  edticate   the 
or  to  catch  up  wtth 
Union  to  ind: 
tlsm.     Upon  this  rao* 
or  not  the  v  orld  will 
statorsblpe  lea<l  to  wars, 
^t  of  Russia  tcday  Is  a 

ACTION  AT  BOIIS 

ling  from  foreign  lands 
opportunity  fir  demo- 
been  a  beaco  1  in  the 
lunlty  did  no'  exist  in 
rth;  so  they  determined 
[ahould  be  givin  better 
lucatlonal   sys  .em    has 
I  America's  Ideal  of  equal 
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opportunity.  There  is  conunon  agreement 
that  the  educational  attainment  of  the 
peoples  is  Important  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole;  that  a 
fairly  high  minimum  level  of  education  is 
of  fundamental  Importance  for  all  citizens 
in  a  modern  democracy  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
ject for  debate.  Yet  in  the  school  year 
1944-45.  the  latest  year  for  which  such  data 
arc  available,  the  United  States  spent  only 
$2,600,000,000  for  the  operation  of  Its  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools — some- 
what less  than  $2,700,000,000  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  spent  for  tobacco  in  the 
calendar  year  1944.  In  the  same  year  our 
pw^e  spent  $7,100,000,000  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages— an  amount  approaching  three  times 
the  expenditure  for  the  public  schools. 

During  the  achool  year  1944-45  the  total 
amotmt  spent  in  the  United  States  for  all 
types  and  levels  of  education,  public  and 
private,  was  about  $3,500,000,000— only  a 
little  over  2  p>erccnt  of  the  national  income 
for  1946.  During  the  calendar  year  1945  It 
la  claimed  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  spent  over  8  percent  of  iU  na- 
tional Income  on  education. 

While  the  data  on  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  U  questionable,  it 
appears  that  they  are  spending  considerable 
aums  In  support  of  the  distribution  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  throughout  the  world. 

Higher  education  In  thU  country  is  faced 
with  unprecedented  problems.  With  tremen- 
dously Increased  enrollments  following  ths 
war,  the  colleges  and  universities  are  still 
hard  pressed  to  find  adequate  classroom  space 
and  teaching  equipment,  enough  qualified 
Instructors,  and  sufficient  housing  for  ths 
students. 

Numerous  proposals  are  now  before  the 
Congress  for  additional  Pederal  aid  to  the 
Stat**  for  aducatlon.  Some  of  the  proposals 
are  for  universal  military  training,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  military.  Others  are  simply  for 
universal  training.  Some  tlm*  ago  th*  PrM«- 
d*nt  appolnt*d  a  Commission  on  Unlv*rtal 
Training,  which  has  been  making  •xt*nBlv* 
studl*e  and  is  •xp*ct*d  soon  to  render  a  re- 
port on  thU  quastUm.  What  action  th*  Oon- 
|r**s  win  tak*  on  th***  national  issuas  re- 
mains to  b*  s**n.  Aetloo  by  th*  Congr*si, 
althar  to  institute  a  unlv*rsal  training  pro- 
gram or  to  proTldc  for  annual  approprlattont 
to  the  BUt*s  for  vduoatlon,  will  ••tabUsh  an 
Important  national  policy. 

When  the  entir*  long  r*cord  of  P*d*ral  ac- 
tivities In  education  Is  oontld*r*d,  It  H  vvl- 
dsnt  that  throughout  the  years  th*  P*deral 
Government  has  been  Increasingly  concerned 
with  the  satisfactory  education  of  th*  Na- 
tion. This  trend  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Let  us  hope  that  our  Pederal.  SUte, 
and  local  Governments,  and  the  governments 
of  other  nations,  will  cooperate  In  the  fur- 
therance of  education  for  democracy  In  the 
new  world  of  atomic  power.  Therein  lies  the 
road  to  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
among  peoples,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  increased  prosperity  of  all  nations. 


So3  Erosion  bj  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAHS 

Friday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled.  "Your  Country's  Soil  Is  Being 
Stolen,"  appearing  in  the  Evening  Bul- 


leUn  of  Philadelphia  on  June  15.  1947. 
This  dramatically  worded  editorial  shows 
an  awareness  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  Mississippi  flood,  in  areas  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
Appearing  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
more  tb«m  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  River  area  where 
these  raging  floods  are  causing  such 
havoc  and  destruction,  the  editorial 
shows  the  widespread  Interest  of  the 
American  people  in  this  problem.  These 
floods  are  recognized  as  having  national 
and  not  merely  local  effects  on  our  econ- 
omy. They  require  the  esunest.  con- 
certed, and  intelligent  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  there  is  now  before  a  com- 
mittee of  this  body  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  me  on  June  12,  urging  ap- 
propriate action  to  meet  the  present 
flood  emergency  in  the  Mississippi -Mis- 
souri region. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TOUR  coTTimr's  son.  is  ssma  stolkm 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  United  States  is 
openly  robbed  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  its  natiu-al  resources. 

The  robber  Is  the  Mississippi  River,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Its  tributaries. 

These  tributaries  grab  soli  that  belongs  to 
the  people — soil  the  possession  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  coimtry's  future  proper- 
Ity — and  deliver  it  to  the  master  thief.  The 
master  thief  carries  It  down  to  the  OuU  of 
Mexico  and  dumps  it. 

The  peopl*  cry  "stop  thlefl"  They  hav* 
b*en  shouting  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
that  the  pillage  must  stop.  They  have  cre- 
ated committees  and  commlssloiu  of  Inves- 
tigation, and  hired  men  skilled  at  daallng 
with  that  kind  of  criminal,  and  hay*  got 
practically  nowb*^. 

01'  Man  River,  h*  Jaa'  k**ps  rollln'  along, 
■taaUng  from  his  banks,  itaallng  from  all  th* 
•unrounding  country,  and  unloading  th*  loot 
aoeording  to  his  oenturlcs-old  plan. 

■very  year,  In  flood  ■•ason,  h*  aitanda  hit 
operations.  Every  f*w  years  h*  go**  on  a 
spsclal  rampage,  as  be  has  done  this  •June, 
and  then  the  anguished  cries  of  the  victims 
rise  to  high  h*av*n. 

Now.  thU  is  1M7.  Slno*  first  w*  b*gan  to 
talk  about  the  ravagee  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri  and  their  pillaging  of  a  vast 
productive  area  the  engineers  of  this  ooiin- 
try  have  grappled  successfully  with  many 
major  problems. 

They  have  dug  the  Panama  Canal.  They 
have  Impounded  the  waters  of  many  great 
rivers  with  seemingly  Impoeslble  dams.  They 
have  built  a  sea-going  railroad  and  bridged 
San  Francisco  Bay.  If  they  had  the  backing, 
they  could  not  only  stop  the  Mississippi 
floods,  but  save  the  soil  that  is  being  wasted 
and  the  lives  tbat  are  annually  destroyed 
and  the  thousands  of  hotises  carried  away 
and  valuable  livestock  drowned  by  the  tin- 
regtUated  flow  of  the  waters  of  this  robber 
gang  of  rivers. 

Of  course,  the  Mlssiseii^l  is  a  thousand 
mUes  from  here,  and  we  have  river  thieves  at 
woiic  right  in  otir  own  State.  But  we  have 
a  long-range  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  plains  area  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
property  taken  away  by  the  Mississippi,  for 
it's  part  of  otir  national  heritage. 

And  of  course  we  want  economical  govern- 
ment. It  Is  not  regarded  as  an  extravagance 
to  take  out  btirglary  insurance  and  to  capture 
and  confine  professional  thieves. 

This  country  might,  with  prudence,  invest 
In  the  control  of  raging  flood  waters  any  sum 
the  interest  on  which  would  not  exceed  th* 
money  losses  it  suffers  by  inaction. 


Tnuaan  Blocks  Tax  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or   ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVS8 
Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  State 
Journal,  Lansing,  Mich.,  entitled  "Tru- 
man Blocks  Tax  Relief": 

President  Truman  has  interposed  his  veto 
between  millions  of  Americans  and  a  sub- 
stantial measxire  of  relief  from  the  stagger- 
ing tax  burden.  He  has  raised  a  number  of 
objections  to  the  tax-cutting  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress, but  none  of  his  criticism  will  prevent 
him  from  having  to  bear  the  full  responsl- 
bUlty  for  denying  the  taxpayers  a  $4,000,- 
000,000  cut  in  their  Income-tax  biU. 

Mr.  Tnmum  makee  the  claim  In  his  veto 
message  that  the  tax-reduction  measure  Is 
mflationary — a  position  which  may  surprise 
many  persons  who  have  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  President  was  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  prlcee  which  they  are  required 
to  pay. 

There  Is  likely  to  be  a  widespread  inability 
to  understand  why  savings  which  would  re- 
stilt  from  reduction  of  taxes  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  national  economy  than  th* 
savings  which  would  accrue  from  other  prlc* 
reductions  which  the  Chief  SxecuUv*  has 
b*en   urging   upon  business. 

Inasmuch  as  it  now  costs  Americans  bil- 
lions of  dollars  mors  to  pay  the  ooets  of 
government  than  It  does  to  provide  them- 
selves  with  food,  President  Truman  will  s**m 
to  many  to  be  Inoonslstont  In  appaallng  to 
business  to  reduce  the  prieaa  which  It  ehargao 
for  goods  and  In  rsfuslng  to  rsduo*  th*  prlo* 
which  th*  F*d*ral  Oofamment  ehargaa  tha 
paopl*  for  Ita  swrvloas  on  th*  grounds  that 
reductions  In  th*  latter  ftald  would  b*  Infla- 
tionary, 

Mr.  Truman  alao  maintains  that  tneoma- 
tax  reduction  is  not  now  nsoaaiary  to  parmlt 
husln***  •xpanslon— a  contantlon  that  la 
likely  to  make  llttl*  lmpr***lon  upon  tho**  in 
th*  low*r-lneom*  brackeu  who  have  been 
thinking  of  tax  relief  in  terms  of  more  money 
with  which  to  buy  th*  n*cesstties  of  life. 

DesplU  the  fact  that  the  bill  which  he  has 
vetoed  properly  would  provide  the  greatest 
percentage  of  reduction  in  the  lowest  Income 
brackets,  the  President  complains  that  tax 
savings  to  the  average  family  with  an  income 
of  $2,500  woiUd  be  less  than  $80.  Because 
he  apparently  doee  not  believe  this  to  b* 
enough,  he  has  decr**d  that  they  ahaU  get 
no  reduction  at  all. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  bill  In  question 
U  not  perfect  but  to  millions  of  Americans 
upon  whom  the  payment  of  taxes  at  the 
present  rates  is  a  hardship  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  preferable  to  no  relief. 

Mr.  Truman  claims  that  the  legislation 
is  unsafe  from  the  standpoint  of  Government 
finances  despite  the  lack  of  proof  that,  if 
rigid  economy  is  pjacticed  by  Government, 
enough  wotild  net  be  left  for  tax  relief  after 
balancing  the  budget  and  making  substan- 
tial pajrments  on  the  public  debt. 

The  President's  refusal  to  cut  income  taxes 
becatise  of  an  apparent  conviction  that  the 
Nation's  economy  still  can  stand  up  tmder 
high  uxes  would  seem  to  place  him  in  th* 
position  of  others  who  contend  they  have  a 
right  to  charge  for  what  they  sell  all  that  th* 
traffic  will  bear. 

Regardless  of  all  Uxe  objections  which  Mr. 
Trtiman  has  raised  to  cutting  taxes  now 
rather  than  at  a  time  less  distant  from  the 
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1048  PiJMUtaDtlAl  •lactloo.  tb«  Pr«aktont 
not  Alt  IT  thm  fact  that  b«  baa  stood  b«ti 
tlM  p«c  pl9  and  a  lightening  of  the  tax  burden. 
!■(  ttoa  lai  iiiillli^  MU  and  aaod- 
u>  tiM  Whit*  Bamm,  tb»  Repubiicaaa 
In  Con  (r«M  completed  the  redemption  of  one 
of  thel  ■  major  pledgee  in  laat  fall'i  campalgxt. 
Tioman  will  have  to  bear  the  fiill  rc- 
■ponall  )llit7  for  preventing  the  American  peo- 
ple frcm  obtaining  the  benefits  oC  that  re- 
demptl  on. 


By 

Ing  It 


Tax  BUI  Veto 


]  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


hurt  afforded, 
editorial  followt: 


They 
wouldl 
The 


If  V )  were  not  flrmlj  oonvlnoed  that  Praef- 
dent  Truman  hopee  to  sponsor  and  take 
ercdlt  for  tax  reductions  In  time  for  his  1048 
eampa  ign,  we  woiild  consider  that  his  veto  of 
the  R«  >ublloan  bill  showed  at  least  the  polit- 
ical oc  iirage  of  his  ezpreesed  convictions. 

But  the  arrant  demagogy  with  which  he 
denou  iced  the  tax  bill  aa  favoring  the  rich 
It  Impossible  to  credit  blm  with  sin- 
cerity. His  fight  for  every  last  cent  of  his 
«Btrav|igant  budget  exposes  the  false  pre- 
of  hJs  profeesed  concern  for  sound 

»y 

sharge  that  the  wealthy  would  be  un- 
duly J^mnA  by  a  KLA-percent  reduction  on 
as  compared  with  SO  percent 


i.  Is  pure  vote  bait,  pitched  to 


money 


large 
oiiaB4U 

appeal  to  the  envy  and  malice  on  which  the 
Mew  Z3pal  thrived.  The  Income  tax  is  already 
graduated.  The  lO-to-30-peroent 
In  the  fetoed  bill  would  have  saved 
for  all.  but  It  would  have  magnified 
tb*  di^erence  in  the  rates  paid  by  the  lowest 
highest  Incomee. 
Vndkr  the  preeent  law,  a  married  man  with 
two  dependents  earning  83.800  a  year  pays  885 
A  similar  Individual  earning  4  times 
aa  mufeh  does  not  pay  4  times  the  tax;  he 
pays  8  JOa.  nearly  30  times  as  much. 

income  tax  has  become  a  maaoa  of 
bringing  the  Incomee  of  all  citizens  eSeav  to 
beloved  of  the  Roosevelt 
It  could  be  argued 
this  country  had  ever  dreamed  that 
inbome  tax  would  be  turned  into  this 
soclallitlc  Instrument  it  never  would  have 
been  a  eeepted  back  tn  lOlS. 
We  fgree  with  the  Preeldent  that  a  sub- 
start  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
tJIKip.OOOJOOO  debt  Is  more  Important  than 
Ooatrary  to  his  opinion. 
that  a  determined  drive 
shcfo  tlw  borttaa  of  useiees  bureaxjcrats 


u 


away  f  ran 


positions  at  the 


public  trough  would  enable  us  to  have  both. 
Mr.   Truman's   talk   about  deferring   tax 
euta  "imtU  the  structure  oC  prices  ts  oa  a 


more  stable  basts"  Is  unadulterated 
Belief  from  the  heavy  burden  ot  wartlaaaj 
rataa  would  do  as  much  as  anything 
shake  out  the  notion  that  all  costs 
ft  permanently  higher  plateau. 

It   appmn   unlikely    that    votee 
murtwad  te  the  Senate  to  override  the 
although  the  Bouse  may  be  able  to  do^ 
The    Bepubllcans    will    be    falae    to 
liliilgsa  and  derelict  to  their  duty  if 
allow  this  veto  to  prevent  a  relentleee 
tar  every  dispensable  Item  In  the 
tratlon  budget. 

If  the  Treasury  surplus  c«n  be 
86.000,000.000  or  more,  and  protected 
Mr.  Truman's  spenders,  a  debt  redi 
that  amount  would  be  gratlXying  aalv«^ 
the  taxpajars'  welts. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

ow  nxDfoas 

IN  T  n  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSBSNTATTW 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  TWTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ots.  I  ubmit  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  Tuesday, 
June  7.  In  addition.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  hay<  been  receiving  letters  from  many 
peoph  indicating  keen  disappointment  _ 
that  tie  President  saw  fit  to  veto  H.  R.  1.  ^^^ 
which  would  have  provided  reductions  m 
persoi  lal  Income  taxes.  It  is  notable  that 
the  m  ajority  of  these  letters  come  from 
pcopk  in  the  lower-income  tax  brackets, 
lad  counted  upon  the  relief  that  It 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Kxssouai 
nf  THE  BOXXa  OP  RKPRBBDITA-] 
Friday.  June  20.  1947 


Ux.  ARNOLD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Coi 
cently,  permitting  the  use  of  public 
to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  pu| 
sectarian  schools.  Is  a  subtle  but 
theJess  dangerous  decision  to  the  can 
religious  freedom,  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded.    In  this  conne 
I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial  from] 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled  "1 
at  Religious  UbertT': 

■LOW  AT  laiJBXOtja 

Separation  of  church  and  State  is  a 
wark  of  reilgloiis  liberty.  To  remove  a 
from  that  bulwark  is  to  weaken  the 
of  religious  liberty.  In  our  opinion 
preme  Court,  by  Its  decision  permltt 
use  of  public  funds  to  pay  for  the 
tkm  of  pupils  to  sectarlsn  achoola.  haa 
down  a  whole  section  of  that  bulwark. 

The  majority  opinion  protests,  "We 
not  approve  the  slighteat  breach"    It 
that  the  adherents  of  any  church  should  j 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  general 
under  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
burses  the  parents  at  pupUs  who  have  to| 
busses  to  get  to  school.    This  appears 
ible  untU  one  raallass  that  where  the 
pays  for  transportation   to  public 
parents  are  deprived  of  no  benefits 
they  insist  on  sending  their  children  to  { 
vate  schools.    It  Is  their  own  act  which 
them  off  from  free  s^ool  facUttlee. 

That  fact  makes  it  plain  that  pay  for ' 
to  facilitate  attendance  at  ptu-ochtal 
gives  spedal  aid  to  such  schooU.  This 
derscored  by  the  fact  that  other 
schools  get  no  aid.  This  entering 
support  could  be  pushed  very  far,  as  thel 
■en ting  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge  i 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson  point  out.  Will  the  \ 
step  be  to  relmbxirse  parents  for  the 
they  must  pay  to  sectarian  aehoolsf 
taxes  pay  the  tuition  In  public  echools, 
they  not  plead  for  such  aid  on  the 
ground? 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  Natfcm-wlde  camj 
gat  public  aid,  and  this  Supreme  Court 
slon  fiu  right  Into  it. 

It  sssma  to  tis  that  the  Court  has 
a  eery  wlds  door.    Where  will  it  draw 
ttaet    It  might  be  well  for  friends  of  rel| 
liberty  to  carry  a  new  case  to  the 
permit  it  to  eaU  a  quick  halt  to  this 
down  of  the  sepawithMi  between  church 
state,  or  even  to  sanatse  Itself.    Meant 


ly  imder  way  to 

lard  by  means  of  a 

>t  which  canno'.  be  over- 

we  said  tha  anparatloa 

ixireh  Is  a  bulwark  of 

k Is  is  so  becauM  whara 

either  tha  state  doml- 

lates  the  combined 

Its  usee  the  ^.urch  for 

lis  tends  to  a  condition 

is  either  corrupted  or 

re  the  church  dunlnatsa 

for  Its  own  en<ls.     This 

where  other  churchea 

Ipered.  ciertcsliion  com- 

ktion.  and  a  pampered 
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Tablb  la.— Ape,   by  school,  marital  status,  and  presence  of  ehildren.  for  a  seltcted  group  of  veterans  in  Kentuekg  tohotOs  aiUl 

colleges   {male*  only) 


Asa 

School,  marital  .Hatiw,  and  pr«aenoe  of 
efaildren 

Total 

18 
years 

18 
yean 

30 
years 

31 
year* 

33 
years 

23 
years 

24 
years 

M 
years 

years 

27 
years 

38 
years 

20 

years 

SO 
years 

SI 
years 

S3 

years 

83 

years 

34 
years 

35 
years 

or 

more 

Me- 
dian 
•S* 

AllKhooti: 

Toul 

4.806 

1 

137 

473 

605 

081 

«r 

540 

471 

836 

»4 

171 

135 

66 

61 

30 

28 

13 

83 

316 

Not  married 

MmtM 

Without  childno 

3.128 

1.677 

874 

703 

1 

117 

10 

8 

2 

96 

430 

33 
20 

7 

305 

580 

106 

S4 

22 

510 

181 

128 

53 

460 

208 

142 

66 

3fi2 

188 

120 

68 

251 

22> 
13J 

138 

188 

05 

03 

113 

141 

SO 

82 

44 

127 
62 
65 

40 
OS 
45 

SO 

20 
46 
15 
31 

18 
43 
18 
25 

9 
21 
10 
11 

6 
17 

7 
10 

3 

10 

3 

7 

0 
43 
19 
24 

33.8 
35.5 
M.S 

With  children 

38lS 

rnlvOTslty  of  KentuekT: 

Total 

2.807 

407 

300 

385 

328 

27-1 

102 

148 

91 

63 

35 

31 

13 

13 

5 

32 

3S.f 

Not  marriad 

S71 
US 
3M 

...... 

83 
6 
5 

1 

t 

285 

20^ 

18 

2 

SI 

300 
47 
39 

K 

78 

314 

85 
63 
22 

78 

282 

103 

72 

31 

80 

316 

113 

60 

43 

1611 
IIH 

7f) 
4.1 

82         71 

no       77 
53        35 

57""'    42 

48        33 

23 
09 
32 
37 

34 

23 
41 
18 
23 

14 

21 

8 

13 

11 
30 

7 
13 

13 

3 
9 

S 
4 

3 

3 
9 

3 
6 

1 

1 
4 

3 
3 

1 

3 
30 
U 

9 

• 

317 
31t 

31.9 

315 

MarrM 

Without  children 

WithcbiJdivn 

Univanity  ot  LouisTille: 

Total 

585 

S3 

6H 

38 

12 

33.9 

Not  nuuTlsd 

318 
867 
14« 
IS 

M 

4 

1 
1 

47 
4 
3 
1 

60 
13 
12 

1 

11 

44 

34 
23 

11 

62 
37 
22 

15 

31 

22 

16 

6 

12 

24 
34 

i:i 

T— ra 
H 

17 
81 
18 
IS 

11 

7 

26 
10 
16 

9 
IS 

t 
10 

9 

19 

8 

11 

1 

11 
8 
0 

3 

10 

3 

8 

3B.1 
38^7 
MS 

sr.e 

Marriwl 

3 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 
...... 

• 
1 
S 

Without  childno 

With  children 

..  _    _     . 

___ 

Bares  Colleca: 

Total 

...... 

3 

8 

16 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

(') 

Not  marrieA 

Marrtod  

Without  chJldrea 

With  children 

M 
K 
S 
35 

3 
8 

7 
4 
3 

3 

8 

3 

e 

4 
3 

8 
8 

6 

2 

6 
6 
8 

1 

• 

6 

8 

n 
:i 

6 

3 

t 
4 
5 

3 

1 
6 
1 
4 

S 

8 

8 

...... 

1 
3 

3 

^ 

1 
1 
...... 

(' 

KeatuAy  Stale  CoUa«s: 

Total 

es 

15 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

« 

Not  marrM 

n 

10 

« 

4 

t 

S 

14 

1 
1 

101 

14 

• 

6 

1 

3 
I 
1 

73 

3 
1 
1 

1 

1 

/1 1 

Married 

3 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
...... 

31 

Without  chlMrcn 

•  ••.. 

b 

With  ahlldren 

34 

110 

1«« 

110 

3 

i\ 

64 

16 

IS 

...... 

IS 

0 

S 

All  other  oolle«M  and  nchooli: 

Total ..^ 

1,351 

1 

i«3 

141 

48 

SO 

3K,S 

Net  tnsrrtod 

Married 

780 
471 
374 
1*7 

1 

21 

3 
3 

1 

101 

9 

• 
4 

154 
43 
81 
U 

136 
55 
37 
IS 

108 
60 
42 
IS 

•1 

48 

ao 

IS 

60 
60 
32 

a 

86 
36 
19 
17 

33 
33 
13 
3D 

10 
18 
83 
IS 

9 
30 
18 
13 

8 

11 

3 

9 

4 
13 
8 

4 

6 
9 

S 
S 

3 

7 
S 

4 

3 

4 

...... 

6 

U 

7 

S 

31S 

MS 
M7 
MS 

Without  chlMTMi 

With  children 

i:i 


■  Mediaa  not  computed  where  the  baie  is  \na  than  100. 
TASt^  lb.— Married  veferatu  with  children,  by  number  of  children,  for  a  group  of  veterans  in   Kentucky  schools  and  colleges  (males  only) 


eolMMl 

Total 

report- 

inc 

icfalld 

2chU. 
draa 

3  chil- 
dren 

4  chil- 
dren 

Sor 
more 
chU- 
dren 

School 

ToUl 
report- 

1  Child 

3chil- 
drao 

3  chil- 
dren 

4ofaU- 
dren 

Sor 
mon 
chil- 
dren 

AUsehools '. 

703 

541 

133 

30 

8 

4 
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Table  8. — Scholastic  average,  by  school,  marital  status,  and  presence  of  childrtn.  for  a  selected  group  of  veterans  in  Kentucky 

schools  and  coUeges  (males  only) — Contintied 
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Tabli  i.—Plam  for  continuation  of  education,  by  school,  tnarUal  status,  and  presence  of  children,  for  a  selected  group  of  veterant 

in   Kentucky  schools   and   colleges    (males  only) 
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Tabls  6a. — Subsi»tenc€,  arid  source  of  additional  monthly  expenditures,  by  school,  marital  status,  and  presence  of  children,  for  a  selected 

group  of  veterans  in  Kentucky  schools  and  colleges  (males  only) — Continued 
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12 
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34 
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31 
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9 
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a 

Tabls  6. — Hours  per  month  and  availability   of  part-time  work,  by  school,  marital  status,   and   presence   of   children,  for   a   selected 

group  of  veterans  in  Kentucky  schools  and   colleges  (males  only) 
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6 
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6 
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10 

4 
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46 
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22 
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9 
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5 
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88 

52 

36 
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57 

52 
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84 
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4 
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5 

1 
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13 

9 
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3 
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12 

9 
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4 
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16 

33 
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7 
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87 
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50 
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99 
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2 
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13 

8 
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4 
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1 
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15 
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10 
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as 
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. 
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11 
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19 
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1 
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23 
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8 
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as 

48 
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93 

eo 
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2 
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4 
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4 
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1 

23 
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13 
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11 
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13 

8 
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43 
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Taub  B.—Eipendititres  per  m%onth  {total,  rent,  food,  inamntmee),  by  aeftool,  wuatttal  status,  and  pretenea  of  OiUdren,  for  •  aeleeted  group 
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not  pro- 
vide aid 

Not  re- 
ported 

Total 

01  bin 

should 

provide 

aid 

Olbill 
should 
not  pro- 
vide aid 

Not  re- 
ported 

com- 
plete 
coarse 

AD  schools: 

Total 

4.403 

4.332 

3,370 

683 

280 

161 

Berea  College: 

Total 

80 

88 

68 

l« 

7 

1 

Not  married 

Married 

Without  chlllren 

With^iMrm 

Kentucky  State  Cottsge: 

Total  ....       .. 

Not  married.  ..... ... 

2,683 

1.560 
P07 
rS3 

2,830 

876 
636 

2,214 
479 

461 

232 

i3r> 

06 

165 

114 

63 

61 

103 
58 
31 
27 

34 
66 

31 
34 

33 
88 

31 
34 

38 
88 
30 
19 

7 
» 

8 

4 

6 

1 

1 

Married      

W  It  hmit  chOdren 

WithchUdren 

University  of  Kentucky: 

Total 

3,571 

2.510 

1.887 

463 

180 

61 

67 

67 

66 

1 

Not  marriad. 

Mnt  marrUtfl 

1.780 
7V1 
460 
331 

1,736 
774 
488 
318 

1,314 
673 
336 
237 

329 

134 

79 

66 

93 
67 
41 

38 

44 

17 

4 

13 

57 
10 

6 

4 

67 
10 

6 

4 

66 

10 

6 

4 

1 

Married ... 

Without  children 

With  children 

Married 

Without  chillnm 

With  chiWron 

... 

,,,     - 

University  of  LoufevUle: 

Total 

676 

311 
264 
147 
117 

806 

30C 

260 
146 
114 

427 

95 

44 

9 

A Q  other  ooUeges  and  aaboob: 
Total 

1,191 

1,101 

035 

118 

88 

90 

^nt  niu*rW>tf1 

225 

21)2 

115 

87 

63 
42 
25 
17 

28 

16 

6 

10 

6 

4 
1 
3 

Not  marriad 

751 
440 
363 
177 

698 
408 
337 
166 

808 
833 
300 

182 

71 
47 
27 
20 

34 
24 
10 
14 

53 

Married 

Without  children 

With  children 

Married 

87 

Without  cfaOilraa..... 
With  children 

m 
11 

I 
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-intention  to  attend  prote,sional  or  iradujrte  .cfcooj  -"t^  *' ^i^^^^i 
'      statiu.  and  presence  of  chUdren,  for  •  eeltcted  grouy  of  veterant  fn  KentyuKf,  i 


nmt  Lai  status,  and 
)  of  ctaiMna 


AB 


Talal. 


Not 
IterM. 


marrl  id...^.... 


With 

VaiTOTsity  o( 
Total 


gbtMfra . . . 
Kaotoaky: 


Nat 

MarrtMl 
W 
Wttb 


Ithiot 


dhikta«a. 
eiiHdivD 


Vatvtrsityof 
Total 


Sot 
M«rM 

W   " 
Witt 

BonaCoUe* 

Total 


Not 

Marrtod 
Witliout 

Wttl 


Kantaeky  S  ata  Coltoio: 
Total. 


Na«i 


wn  toot 


AUotiMir 
Total 


MwM 

Wit 
Wltk 


Alachoob 
Totai 


Nat     ^ 

Mania  I. 


rBl««ntk7^ 
Tata. 


Not  I 


UBiT«T«ity 

Tota 


Not 

Mairt4l 
W 

w 


CoUfB: 

TaliL... 


MarHf) 


TMal 


wm  10  to  pcoteaiianal  or  gradnata  lehool 


a,f44 


Total 


Law 


Madi- 
daa 


9«i 


Loairrllto: 


1.7W 
M3 


l.««9 


M 


17X 

111 

44 


1» 


TVn- 
itsur 


Knirt- 

near- 

lag 


14 


uo 

J4 


417 
Bf 
1« 

73 


M 
77 


m 

IM 


ctii)dT«n 

etikktrvn  


M 

n 

M 


»4 
Ml 

IB 
7S 


lOS 

71 
41 

n 


47 


4S 

a 

i« 


M 


I 


Teach- 
inc 


344 

m 

117 
106 


CPA 


Its 


m 

71 

n 

31 


admln- 


as 


147 

100 

47 


lU 


n 

a 

IS 
17 


fliUdfan. 

chtldmi 


aadachoelK 


tout  chUdNB...^. 
chUdivn — 


u 

M 
6 

« 


at 

IN 


47 

31 
» 

41 


« 
4 
8 


f7 


u 

t 


M 


74 

m 

M 


13 


IM 


tt 

V 

n 


43 
34 
M 

• 


13 

3 
3 


14 


17» 
SS 

33 

a 


It* 


PoB- 

tlaa 


17 


13 
tt 


13 
S 
3 

3 


12  I 


I" 
3 
3 


4 

W 

s 


3 

10 

• 

4 


37 

-JB 

» 

U 

• 

a 

10 

4 

17 

3 

4 

• 

t 


11 


315 


IS 
5 
4 

1 


IS 


lit 


127 
■ 
46 
43 


7» 
37 

r 

10 


11 


so 


63 

IS 


\t—Posteducation   pluns.   by   $eHool.   mmrital  status,  and  presence  of  childr 
le—i-osieaucotwTT.  jnm        ^  ,c/iooi*  and  coiUgea  {males  gni» 


.  marital  status,  and  prasrnw  ol  Htttdrsn 


WIlNWt 

Wl  b 


HUM: 
chiMrsB 


If  Kaatneky: 


Wl  ihant  ehihir 
Wi  tb  childrMi 


of  LooiaviUa: 


Total 
rf>portuiK 


Z»ll 


xm 


7» 
41« 
317 


SIS 


WlUhava 

cmplnyiMdt 

waitini 


Donotkr 
t7p«f< 


SI4 
3M 
Ml 

m 


SM 


143 


thout  chiVirpo 
ih  children 


W  lb 


thtMtt  cbBiIrv- 
ehlklnpD 


»1 

a7 
ta 

107 


73 

a 


a 
a 

a 


11 


acHool,  inaHtcl 
lit) 


»tr)tou    .     . 
KradualaiafeMi 


Win 

WUl 
not 

hsv« 

have 

Notra- 

a  Job 
wait 

a)ob 
wait- 

portad 

iai 

inc 

sa 

738 

SM 

sa 

804 

sa 

a 

813 

n 

a 

IN 

a 

a 

a 

44 

iw 

423 

313 

ISl 

la 

la 

<< 

•4 

a 

\ 

IS7 

n 

i: 

37 

a 

1    ■" 

4S 

M 

1     . 

a 

17 

4 

n 

7 

3 

a 

6 

» 

• 

S 

1 

J 

s 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

S 

3 

U 

4 

1 

14 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i  " 

zu 

46 

a 

133 

a 

M 

W 

u 

a 

57 

» 

13 

a 

3 

rant  in  Kentuckf 


EipMlMI 

laaxyttaa 
)ob 


4tt 

SSI 

141 

a 


Kipacta 
bardtlma 
adii 


416 

la 

a 
a 


m 

sa 

'            as 

MS 

111 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

n 

47 

47 

a 

a 

IS 

a 

s 

s 

7 

13 

3 

7 

1 

S 

t 

s 

t 

1 

L 
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Taats  l9.—Poetedueation  plmna,  bp  eOiool,  maHtal  status,  and  presence  of  ehUdren  for  a  sheeted  frtmp  of  veUrmtu  in  Kentucky 

schools  and  eoUeges  {maies  only)— OontlntMd 


Barital  statas,  and  prtaaoot  of  efaOdian 


State  CoUiga: 


Tot 

Not  marrtad„ 

Marrted  

Without  ehUdrau.. 

WlthcfaUdrcn 


AnottiareolleriaBd 
Total 


Not  marriad.......^. 

Married 

WKboQt  ebfldrm.. 

inita«hUdr« 


Post  edocatioa  plans 


Total 
raportlDg 


a 


a 
s 

4 


1.171 


727 


WmhaTe 

emplo  j  uwut 

waltfaii 


181 


112 

a 
a 


Da  not  know 

typaofam- 

pIoymcBt 

desired 


130 


102 

a 

21 
7 


Kxpaota 

flndem- 
plojnneat 


10 

S 


S44 


145 
W 

47 

a 


Oo  not  know 
now  wbcra 
toflndlob 


M 
1 
1 


SW 


as 

u> 

n 

47 


■ipectan 

ea>y  ttana 

llndinc 


11 


187 


114 
73 
44 

a 


Xxpecta 
bardr 


U 

10 
1 
1 


la 


a 

M 
31 

a 


Tamlm  n.— Intention  to  enter  temehing  profession,  by  school.  maHtal  atattu.  and  presence  of  t^Odren.  for  «  seteet«d  group  of  vetermnM 

in  Kentucky  schools  and  colleges  {m^lei  only) 


attrital  Stat  oa,  and 
ofehOdiaa 


Total. 


Notmsfilad. 
MstTlad... 


UalTtnltT  ot  Kantodr: 
Total 

eat  married 
[arrlad 

Without  chUdran., 
WHhehildTWt 

UnlvOTsltr  of  LoulBTiUe: 
Totai ~ 

Natmarriad 

Mifrisd — . •••• 

Without  chUdrsa. 

Wttbdiildian 


Total 


17M 

1.4a 

S6S 


3,410 


1.S71 

7a 

431 


OS 


Intend 

to  enter 

taaeh- 

KestoB 


8U 

271 

la 

141 


la 

106 


la 

uo 

a 


a 


Do  not  Intend  to  enter  teacbtoK 


Total 


3. 107 


T2S 
463 


1171 


n 
u 

u 

7 


1.543 

as 
sa 

310 


4M 


Woold 


teaeberK 
salark!s 
raised 


6M 

IK 

107 


475 


328 
147 

a 
a 


Woakl 

not  be- 

eone 


sakriea 
raised 


tvu 


265 


1,365 


Not  re- 
ported 


sa 


as 
sa 
so 

la 


SM 


133 

a 


u 

41 

a 

IS 


MB 
Itf 

76 

a 


3M 

m 

103 
bl 


331 


Edwol,  marital  stai  us,  and 
preicnee  of  chilifato 


BereaCoUecw 
Total.... 


ai 

100 

a 

43 


a 

37 

17 

a 


Not  married 

Married 

Without  efaOdren 

WitbcfaOdren 

Kentneky  StaU  CoUece: 

Total., 

Not  married 

Married 

Without  children 

WitbehiUren 

All  other  eolleges  and  sdioots: 
Total : 


Total 


a 
a 

a 
a 


Intend 

to  enter 

teaeb. 

Nrpro- 


Not  married 

Married 

Without  cbUilreo. 
With  chlMrwi 


M 

S 
S 
4 


1.137 


m 

430 
SU 

in 


11 

a 

IS 

16 


16 


Do  not  Intend  to  enter  teachhiK 


Total 


21 

a 

IS 

• 


Would 
become 
taMheril 
salaries 
raised 


B 

U 
7 
4 


WonU 

not  b»- 

eeme 

t«MherK 


raised 


a 
n 

B 
3 


NotT«- 


13 
3 

3 
1 


a2 


ISO 

112 

a 
a 


43 

S 
3 
3 


845 


637 
308 

la 

113 


22 

S 
I 
1 


271 


174 

87 

a 
a 


17 
S 

1 

a 


465 


30B 

156 

101 

M 


54 

55 

a 
a 


Tamlb  It —status  of  u>ives  of  married  veterans  with  and  without  children,  by  school,  for  a  selected  group  of  veterans  tn  Kentuekg 

schools  and  colleges    {males  only) 


Item 


MAmaiBo.  vrraoDT  attuwui 

Wtiiatsehool: 

TotaL 


Student 

Not  a  student. 

Kotreportad.. 

No „. 

Not  reported 

Wife  workinc: 

Total 

Va 

Uas  than  $10.. 
tlOtoSIB 

tatoca 

S3U  to  sa 

S40tO$4« 

itosa 

itasa. 

I  to  STB . 

)tosa 


Uairar' 

sity  of 

Kentucky 


SIS 


UnlTsr 

sity  of 

LouisriUe 


S70 

a 


81 
M 


615 


1 
S 

s 

4 

4 
U 

B 

U 

Mi 

IS 


147 


a 
s 

M 

'47 
7 


147 


a 
1 

"8 
1 

8 

"i 
1 
s 

a 
1 


Berea 
CoUece 


a 

II 

17 

.... 

4 


Kentucky 

State 

CoUeca 


IS 

4 

1 

.... 

.... 


AU 
other 


275 


la 

U 

la 

"75 

12 


876 


110 

""s 

3 
1 
3 

S 
8 
2 
S 
M 

a 


Item 


Univer 

sity  of 

Kentneky 


HAUIXO,  inTBOCTCBIU»III>-«(NI. 

Wlie  workiflt-OoDtiaued 

No 

Would  work  If  available... 
Would  not  wn-k  if  available. 

Not  reported 

Not  reported....... 


MAUKD.  Wm  CmLDkKM 

Family  at  sehooL 

Total 


Yes 

WHsstadent 

WMsnotastodsnt. 
Not  reported 

Npt  repoited 

WUe  workinc: 

TotaL 

Yes 

No......^- 

Nat  rqwrtad.. — . — . 


IM 
a 
70 

a 
a 


SM 


a<7 

B 


n 

78 


SM 


Univer 

sity  of 

LooisTine 


41 

18 

a 
3 

7 


m 


31 

343 
a 


87 

1 

a 

"i 

21 


121 


Berea 
CoUsfS 


tt 

7 
4 
S 
4 


15 
W 

a 


a 

1 

IB 


6 

a 


Kentucky 

HtaU 

CaUece 


3 

u 

4 


AO 


IW 

a 

41 

11 

15 


m 


W3 

4 

157 
2 
8 

a 


I«7 


a 

144 

a 


-r' 


m¥ 
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KTI INSION  OP  RIMARKS 


HOF 


DCTHX 


Mr 

leave  to 

on.  I  in^ude 
rviolutloi 


fridag.  June  20.  1947 

Ifr.   Speaker,   under 


rmxM. 


i^Dd  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
tbe  foUowlxxg  latter  and 


SOCIBT 


Th« 


JfOttM 


kl( 


8oct«ty   (<r 
AaUqiatl«  I 
the  ttigfkU) 
•icaed  you 
tb«t  bM 
of  ttala 
jou  bAve 
rMMiUU 
tlon  wlU 
b*    helpful 
Copies  at 
PNsldtnt 
flMUiton 
8t«t«  of 

IT  tb«rb 
do  in  Uili 


Anoat 
or  iXABTuuf*  AJiiniuiiiai. 
Mitimor«.  Md..  JMtu  Jt,  JMT. 

O  H.  rAlxoiv. 
0||e«  BuUtftn^, 

IT  (u/i  Hilton,  D.  e. 
p»ixoit     Wt   h«T«  bii4   ••▼•rikl 
with  you  on  behalf  of  the 
tta*    Pr«««rf»tloii    of    Marylwid 
with  r«f«reiic«  to  th«  retvim  ct 
CofUtelUtion  to  Baltimore.    In- 
wUl  find  copy  ot  tba  re^oiutUm 
-n  drafted  reptreMntlng  tli«  Tte*» 
,.jty  in  support  ot  tb«  rewilutloo 
introduced  In  th«  BouM  of  Rep- 
M.    1  tru«t  th«  form  of  the  reaolu- 
Bie«t  wtth  your  apfvoval  and  wUl 
a    In    furthertng    your    obJecUw. 
Lhe  reaolutlon  are  being  tent  to  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Wavy.  »»<1  »U  the 
and     RepreaanUtiTaa     from     the 
Maryland, 
should  be  anythiag  eUe  we  caa 
connection,  kindly  let  me  know, 
youre. 

~  Oaaanr, 

FrcMident. 


eo  clcty 


81reerel7 


aiBOLcncN  or 

VATIOW 


On  ApiU 
and  adopted 
the   Conir 
ConstelUfion 
more. 

The 
frigates 
administration 


sister 

Chesapeake 
the   Uni 
shipyard! 
Harris 
launched 
equipped 
putting 
Of  the 


tiem 


cers 

Among 

ond  lieutenant 

France. 

lation  di^nc 

ttw 


who  had 
culmlsa' 

the  rank 

Decatur 

two 

Thou^ 
Inactive 


ship 


XSxatti 


Baltimore 


GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  tukMTUJn 


socxsrr  roa  th« 

or    UMMTIAMO    AMTIQtnTias 

0.  lM7.  a  readutlon  was  offered. 

by  unanimous  TOte.  to  petition 

1   to    return   the   U.   8.   frigaU 

to  her  home   port  of  Baltl- 


stlps 


C^mstelUUion    was    one    of    the    sU 

uuthoriaed  by  the  Congress  in  the 

of  Preeldent  John  Adams,  her 

beli^    the    Constitution,    the 

r  the  President,  the  Congreas.  and 

J  States.    She  waa  buUt  at   the 

of  Samuel  and  Joesph  Bterett  on 

m  the  Baltimore  Harbc*.  and 

on    September   7,    1797.     She   was 

and   manned  in  Baltanore  before 


led 


creek. 


o 


aasipied 


th» 


appropriate   tt   the   ConstelUtUm 
twned  to  Baltimore  and  berthed  near 
Tort  as  a  magnifloent  addition  to  its 
ashibiu. 

ftir  the  past  80  years  the  ConstetUtion 
been  attached  to  the  United   States  nal 
training  station  at  Newport.  B.  I.     It  Is  qi 
understandable  that  Bbode  Islanders 
MBM  to  took  upon  the  frigate  as  tbelr 
MBSl  property,  to  dispute  Baltlmow^  ' 
5»|mim  and  to  fight  the  ship's  removal, 
the  other  hand.  Rhode  Islanders,  who 
fsmiltar  with  and  rightly  proud  of  their 
contribution  to  the  IfaUon  In  the  persona^ 
OllTer  Hasird  Perry  and  Matthew  Calbrt' 
Perry,  would  be  the  ant  to  recognise  that 
ConsteUati>yn  has  no  part  In  their  anci 
mavml  trad.tlon.    That  tradition   stands 
Its  own  merit.    It  needs  no  artificial  st 
laUon. 

Would  It  not  be  a  generous  gesture  If 
Bepreeentatlves  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  C 
grces  were  to  surrender  their  claim  to 
Constellation.  recogniUng  her  asseelstU 
with  Baltimore  and  also  with  John  Rodgei 
whose  son.  mddentally.  married  a  daugbl 
of  Matthew  Calbralth  Perryt  Certalniy 
would  be  moet  gratifying  to  Baltlmori 
who  would  see  to  It  that  Rhode  Islandci 
saerlflc*  was  publicly  memorlallced  on  soi 
part  of  the  ship. 

The  Society  for  the  PresenraUoo  of  Mi 
land  Antiquities  heartily  endorses  the  bill 
BepresenUtlve  PALLOSt.  of  Maryland.  AUtto~ 
laing  the  retxirn  of  the  ConstelUtion  to 
home  in  Baltimore  and  begs  that  the 
grees  give   the   proposal   full   and   compU 
consideration. 


IS  onmmtsslfin^  and  warrant  ofl- 

to   her.  6  were  Marylanders. 

was  John  Rodgera.  then  a  sec- 

Durlng  the  quasi  war  with 

Rodgers  was  preeent  on  the  Constel- 

her  victorious  engagement  wtth 

frigate   L'Insurgente.     He   later 

executive  ofBcer.    John  Rodgars, 

a  dlatlnguished  naval  career  which 

In  his  command  of  the  fleet  with 

of  commodore,  shares  with  Stephen 

he  honor  of  being  one  of  Maryland's 

It  naval  heroes. 

the  Constellation  was  relatively 

during  the  War  of  1812.  she  is  a 

of  the  frigates  which  made  history 

tjjtat  conflict  and  were  so  largely  re- 

flor  •■tabllshing  the  traditions  of 

■•  Navy  that  have  been  passed 

through  the  years.    Mo  other  scene  in 

is  more  sacred  than  Fort  McHenry. 

Harbor,  whose  gallant  defense 

Inspiration  of  our  national  anthem. 

Banner. 
]  fcHenry    Is   now   excellently   main- 
a  shrine  by  the  NaUonal  Park  Serv- 
Oepartment  of  the  Interior.     Coo- 
o  the  National  Capital.  It  is  vlaitad 
annuall]   by  thousands  of  tourists  from  all 
parte  of]  the  cotmtry.    It  would,  indeed,  be 


A  Polilkal  Veto 


ECTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  T.CURTIS 

or  i«X8aA5;K.\ 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESXNTA1 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ha  World-Herald,  one  of  the  outstani 
ln«  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  which  wi 
founded  by  former  Democratic  Senat 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  has  carried  an 
torlal  analyzing  the  President's  veto 
the  tax  bllL    I  wish  to  extend  my  u 
marks  by  including  that  editorial: 

A  rOLRICAL  VCTO 

The  essence  of  President  Truman's  ob] 
tions  to  the  tax-reduction  bill  is  oont 
in  two  short  pasaages  of  his  veto  meesage. 

In  the  first  he  said: 

•The  time  for  tax  reduction  will  oome  wl 
general    inflationary    preeauree    have 
and   the  structure  ot  prices  is  on  a 
steble  basis  than  now  prevails.    How  long 
will  take  for  this  point  to  be  reached  la 
poasible  to  predict.    Clearly,  it  has  not  ^ 
reached  as  yet." 

In  other  words:  Not  now.    Walt  a 

In  other  words:  Harry  S  Truman,  the 
Ident  of  the  United  SUtes.  is  going  ale 
with  the  often  steted.  openly  acknowW  ^ 
strategy  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
blocking  Republican  tax  reduction  in  If 
and  giving  every  indication  short  of  an  " " 
promise  that  he  will  propose  and  supf 
Democratic  tax  reduction  in  the  campt 
year  of  1948.  ^.^^ 

The  second  significant  paiMge  is  this: 

"In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  time  for  tax  reduction  there  is  a  ft 
dxunental  objection   to  this  particular 
An  adjustment  of  the  tax  system  should  . 
vide  fair  and  equlteble  relief  for  Indlvldt 
from  the  present  tax   burden,   but  the 
ductions  proposed  in  H.  R.  1  are  neither 
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commodities;  exteixl  the  power  to  assign 
priorities  to  producing  firms  upon  a  re- 
stricted list  of  Items;  and  continue  the 
present  export  controls  over  all  exported 
goods. 

Dean  Acheson  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  Do  we  want  to  pay  the 
price— ^  dollars,  in  goods,  in  continued 
controls,  restrictions,  and  scarcities,  in 
continued  high  prices,  in  furnishing 
American  boys  to  police  the  four  comers 
of  the  world? 

oxTX  rrrruBX  tax  load 

Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam  has  extended 
aid  to  59  different  countries  since  the 
nghting  ended.  A  toUl  of  $20,000,000.- 
000  has  been  bonded  out  in  loans,  grants, 
relief,  lend-lease,  surplus  property 
credits,  and  cultural  cooperation  proj- 
ects, all  to  come  out  of  the  American  tax- 
Vmjen'  pockets.  General  Marshall,  otir 
Secretary  of  State,  now  says  that  it  will 
require  at  least  $8,000,000,000  more  per 
year  for  the  next  3  years  to  put  European 
countries  back  upon  their  feet,  econom- 
ically and  politically.  This  is  a  stagger- 
ing load  to  place  upon  the  American  tax- 
payers' back.  It  requires  some  explain- 
ing by  those  responsible  for  doing  it. 

In  the  break-down  of  the  $20,000,000,- 

000  handed  out  since  VJ-day,  we  learn 
that  France  has  received  $2,000,000,000, 
plus  credit  on  the  purchase  of  ^5  Liberty 
ships:  Great  Britain,  $4,400,000,000.  plus 
800  fixed  war  installations  we  built  there; 
lUly.  $530,000,000.  phis  her  share  in  the 
$350,000,000  new  European  Relief  Fund. 
We  begin  to  realize  now  what  the  rehabil- 
itation of  Europe  is  going  to  cost  us  t)e- 
f ore  we  are  through,  because  these  three 
countries  are  again  seeking  more  aid. 

When  we  consider  the  $50,000,000,000 
lend-lease  hand-out  we  made  during  the 
war— $11,000,000,000  of  which  went  to 
Russia— the  $20,000,000,000  handout 
since  VJ-day,  and  the  $20,000,000,000 
that  General  Marshall  estimates  we  must 
yet  hand  out  to  rehabilitate  Eiirope,  one 
can  easily  see  that  our  American  tax  bur- 
den will  be  a  heavy  one  during  the  next 
100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 

1  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Taxing 
Americans  to  Support  Europe,"  from  the 
caikago  Daily  Tribune  of  Wednesday. 
June  18.  1947: 

T«xn«G  ktaaacun  to  Borrcact  xukups 

Herbert  Hoover,  whose  expertneas  to  post- 
war rrflef  and  reconstruction  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  President  Truman  Just  as  It  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  President  Wil- 
son, is  alarmed  over  the  draining  of  America 
to  rehabilitate  Europe.  In  a  letter  written 
to  8TTI.X8  BaiDcxs.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  former  Presi- 
dent anerted  that  America  Is  exporting  be- 
yond ite  means.  He  said  that  exporte  ex- 
ceeded importe  by  $14400.000,000  in  the  last 
two  fiscal  years. 

There  are  further  eommltmentt  which  will 
run  the  import  deficit  in  the  present  calendar 
ymr  to  a  much  higher  figure.  In  largest 
part  the  exporte  are  being  provided  as  glf te 
■aa  am  tocms  which  will  never  be  paid. 

"The  greatest  danger  to  all  civUlxaUon  lies 
to  the  poesibUlty  that  tbe  United  States  will 
impair  its  economy  by  drains  irtiidi  cripple 
oar  Ofwn  productivity."  Mr.  Hoover  warned. 
He  added  that  "unless  this  one  renalnlng 
Oibraltar  of  eoonomic  strength  is  maintained. 
cfaaoB  win  be  inevitebie.'' 

The  eoantry  erUl  have  to  constrter  along 
wtth  thle  dark  picture  a  proposal  oC  Secretary 


ot  State  MarshaU  that  the  United  Stetes 
malce  new  loans  or  glfte  to  European  coun- 
trtes  to  an  aggregate  at  eightem  to  twenty- 
four  billions  in  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

WhUe  the  war  was  still  being  fought,  a 
program  brought  to  the  United  Stetes  by 
John  Maynard  Keynea  was  approved  by 
Aoerlean  esperte  and  President  Roosevelt, 
and  later  was  authorlaed  l>y  Congress.  This 
was  tbe  Bretton  Woods  proposal  which  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Beconstruction  and  Deveio^nnent. 

Many  thoogfatful  eoonomiste  opposed  the 
creation  of  these  organiaatlona  because  of 
tbe  drain  tbey  would  place  upon  tbe  Ameri- 
can economy  and  because  of  the  defoilltet- 
Ing  effect  the  easy-money  institutions  would 
have  upon  the  countries  whldi  were  aided. 
NeTertheless,  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  was 
approved  and  the  American  Oovernment  sub- 
scribed 16.000.000.000  for  two  Institutions  to 
restore  world  currencies  and  to  flnanoe  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  war-torn 
countries. 

Bretton  Woods  had  scarcely  been  approved 
by  Congress  when  the  British  sent  a  delega- 
tion here  to  obtain  huge  additional  funds. 
The  delegation,  headed  by  Keynes,  saki  that 
Engl>  nd  wruld  handle  htx  own  internal  re- 
construction and  development  witliout  any 
outeide  lielp.  However,  extra  doliars  were 
needed  until  the  British  export  industries 
were  put  back  on  their  feet  so  that  they  cotUd 
earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  im- 
porte. A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  re- 
equlpping  of  the  industries,  whose  machin- 
ery was  old  and  obsolete. 

Upon  these  representettons  the  United 
State  assented  to  the  second  plan  for  postwar 
aid.  A  credit  of  three  and  three-quarters 
billion  dollars  was  authorised  to  be  drawn 
as  Britain  desired.  At  the  same  time  the 
laxl-leaae  debt  of  «20.000.000j000  was  can- 
celed, and  the  debt  still  owing  as  a  result  of 
the  other  war  was  ignored,  indicating  that 
we  were  vrilllng  to  forget  it. 

As  Congress  had  to  approve  the  big  loan. 
a  campaign  was  conducted  to  canvtoce  tlie 
American  people  that  the  credit  would  help 
this  coiwtry.  It  wss  asserted  that  British 
revival  vrould  help  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  The  TTuman  adminlstratlan  poai- 
tlvely  steted  that  the  British  credit  would  not 
be  a  precedent  for  other  loans. 

The  loan  was  to  meet  Brltato'k  require- 
ments unta  1951,  by  which  ttme  repayment 
WW  to  start.  That  was  only  a  year  ago.  and 
already  tbe  British  have  used  half  their 
money.  At  this  rate.  It  will  be  entirely  gone 
early  next  year.  Has  the  British  economy 
been  rehabilitated?  Bead  vrhat  Whiston 
Churchill  said  about  this  In  a  speedi  to 
Britain  on  AprU  18:  -Everyone  Is  oansdous 
of  the  approaching  crisis  In  our  financial  and 
economic  affairs.  The  Sodallst  government 
is  living  upon  the  American  dole  and  squan- 
dering with  profligate  rapidity  this  loan 
which  can  only  be  Justified  as  a  jneans  at 
reequipping  our  industries." 

The  British  even  to  the  highest  circles  refer 
to  the  loan  as  dole  money  obtained  from  tlie 
American  Treasury,  and  In  turn  provided  by 
taxes  levied  upon  the  Amtfican  people! 

The  as.750.000.000  vrQl  last  another  haU 
year .  but  the  British  are  looktog  ahead  Staf- 
ford Crtpps,  one  of  the  top  men  to  the  British 
Oovernment,  to  a  speech  in  Bristol  on  March 
29.  first  stated  publicly  that  more  money 
would  be  soo^t  abroad.  A  month  later 
there  vras  a  story  describtag  a  new  method 
the  British  had  suggested  to  give  them  doUsr 
aM  "to  tide  them  over  the  reconversion 
period."  The  plan  was  for  America  to  make 
loans  to  Prance  and  other  Buropean  countries 
so  that  tlMy  coold  pay  to  dollars  for  what- 
ever purchases  they  made  to  Britain. 

Wlthto  the  last  week  Secretary  of  State 
MarshaU  and  his  associates  have  been  giving 
out  bit  by  bit  the  terms  of  the  new  deal. 
Britain  has  a  oommlsslon  to  get  the  coun- 
tries at  Europe  to  make  their  demands  upon 


ui   to    one   package.    Tbe   proposed   relief 

budget  for  Euroi}e  which  America  is  to  meet 
Is  estimated  by  State  Department  officials  at 
t6X)OOX)00,000  annuaUy  for  a  or  4  years.  It  to 
described  as  Surope's  help  yourself  plan — 
which  really  means  help  yourself  to  ttaf* 
American  Treasury. 

Tbe  latest  eighteen-to-twenty-four-bllllon- 
doUar  program  la  to  be  oaanaged  to  our  to- 
terest  by  the  British.  Foreign  Mtolster  Bevto 
is  enthusiastic  about  it.  If  Congress  were  so 
foolish  ss  to  approve  It.  there  would  be  no 
end.  Tbe  existing  coounitmente  are  beyond 
our  means.  It  it  is  time  to  teU  the  world  to 
go  to  work.  Only  ruin  is  to  it  for  ourselves 
if  we  try  to  carry  them  on  the  dole  any  longer. 


Onr  Rq)Tiblk  Form  «f  GoTemment  or 
CoiamaaiiM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRSSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  20.  1917 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.      Mr. 

Speaker,  recently  I  was  furnished  by  the 
author  with  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Hutton,  of 
New  York,  before  tbe  Long  Island  Asso- 
ciation on  June  10.  1M7. 

In  this  address  the  author  has  stressed 
the  fact  that  either  communism  or  our 
republic  form  of  government  Is  going 
to  be  strong.  Not  two  of  us.  Only  one 
will  survive. 

He  urges  that  we  make  our  Dedara- 
ti(U)  at  Independence  not  a  declaration 
at  dependence,  based  upon  the  doctrines 
of  communism.  The  author  outlines  the 
duty  and  responsibility  that  rests  npon 
each  of  us  as  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try, and  insists  that  we  should  resell  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
the  American  people  and  the  oncomlns 
generations  In  order  that  oommunian 
and  other  foreign  ideologies  may  not  be 
substituted  for  our  American  traditions 
and  institutions. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  tbe  quota- 
tiCKis  used  by  Mr.  Huttim  from  numerous 
New  Deal  advocates  who  have  held  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  policy-deter- 
mining rank  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Ttiese  quotations,  with  their  implica- 
tions, are  enough  to  make  us  shudder 
for  fear  of  what  may  and  can  happen 
here,  unless  we  restore  and  preserve 
Americanlon  for  America  and  for  tbe 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  address  to 
wWch  I  have  referred: 

The  time  has  oome.  I  think,  for  aU  of  na 
to  consider  the  obUgatlon  at  the  press  at 
America  to  the  American  people.  Tbe  time 
has  come  also  for  us  to  consider  the  tre- 
mendoos  power  at  our  press;  power  to  ssvw 
the  Oedaratton  ot  IiKlependence  and  pre- 
vent it  becomtog  a  declaration  at  depend- 
ence. The  press  ss  a  whole,  stretched  serosa 
-  the  country,  should  assume  this  obligation 
and  do  it  right  now.  and  to  no  unoerfaln 
terma. 

Tlw  press  Is  to  bostoess  for  profit.  Too 
gentlemen  are  attoidtog  to  your  affairs  on 
the  same  basis.  Without  a  profit,  the  press 
is  out  of  bUBtoees  and  you  are  out  of  buai- 
ncea.  When  yon  go  out  at  btisiness,  labor 
loess  Jota.    U  our  press  goes  out  of  bustofSMb 
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our  countr  r  m  m  know  tt  will  end.    That  la 
a  Blmpl*  tr  ith. 

The  onl]  way  we  can  bope  to  remain  tn 
buaineaa  li  by  making  tytxj  effort  we  can 
to  keep  otr  preaa  free  and  to  suggest,  and 
even  denuDil.  at  the  press,  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  Iti  r—panalWIittos  to  the  American 
people.  JcMpb  PolltMr  said:  "Our  Republic 
and  Its  pre  «  wUl  rlae  or  fall  together."  That 
to  a  fact.  As  long  as  we  hsTS  a  free  press, 
we  have  a  free  country.  That  too  Is  a  fact. 
When  ona  we  have  a  government  press,  you 
can  rest  ai  sured  we  will  have  a  police  state. 
That  is  axi  omatlc. 

It  ts  th!  obligation  of  our  free  press  to 
put  this  q\  leetlon  on  the  record.    What  would 
communis  n  do  for  all  Americans,  men.  wo- 
men, and  children?     What  would  It  do  to 
anyone  wUh  the  Ood-stlven  ambition  to  get 
somewhen   and  be  somebody?    The  kind  of 
people  thiit  are  common  only  In   America. 
Our  free  press  should  answer  questions  like 
these  rlgh  ;  on  the  front  pages:  Will  commu- 
nism  give   us   more  liberty — freedom — than 
our  Const:  tutlon  and  Bill  of  RlghU  now  gives 
us?     Or  will  tt  smash  them?    Will  It  give  us 
the  right   :o  earn  more  and  achieve  our  own 
security?     Or  will  It  take  away  everything 
we  have?     Will   It  give  tia  greater   freedom 
of  rellgloo ,  or  to  the  church  to  be  abolished? 
Will  we  hi  ve  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  or  wlU 
It  abolish  Justice?    Will  we  have  the  right  to 
strike,  thd  right  to  work  where  we  want  to 
work?     It  may  b«  that  this  type  of  reading 
Is  not  whs  t  we  would  like  to  have.     But  it  had 
better  b«   If  you  want  a  free  press  snd  the 
waqts  Its  freadom. 

Is  a  change  of  attitude.  Tb«  peo- 
pla  want  khe  truth  as  to  where  we  are  head- 
k^.  Not  so  much  of  sensational  reporting 
•bout  commonplace  and  sordid  things. 
Bther  ocmunlsm,  or  our  rcpiibllc  form  of 
governmcQt.  Is  going  to  be  strong.  Not  two 
of  us.     G  Dly  one  will  survive. 

To  talk  about  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  soi  mds  as  dry  as  dust.  It  cannot  com- 
pet*  wltH  a  Juicy  divorce  proceadlng  or  any 
othar  kla  i  of  sensational  news.  If  I  could 
•Btuto'l*!  which  would  make  Daniel 
like  a  pool  player.  S  percent  of 
the  people  would  read  It  m  their  press.  I 
know  I  «  uld  write  an  editorial  attacking  the 
local  eon  table  on  the  grounds  that  he  stole 
a  ktoa  fl  om  the  housemaid,  dramatlaa  It. 
•Bd  M  p  toent  of  the  people  would  read  It. 
Tba  reaptnslble  American  cltlsen  has  with- 
drawn from  politics  and  apparently  Is  Indif- 
ferent to  public  questions.  They  have  sur- 
rendered Jielr  rights  to  think  and  act  to  those 
who  refute  to  think  and  act.  Government, 
they  say.  Is  for  the  politicians.  The  consti- 
tutional 1111  of  Rights  should  convey  to  him. 
as  It  shoi ad  to  the  preas,  just  this:  It  Is  our 
broad  an4  i  butter  docTunent.  It  makes  Amer- 
IM  the  St  tMafHt  Bfttlon  on  earth.  This  docu- 
ment ts  tho  floandatlon  of  freedom  upon 
which  r«i  ts  the  good  will  and  assets  of  all  pri- 
vate and  free  enterprise  and  liberty.  If  It 
to  ever  s*  ipersedad  by  the  communistic  doc- 
trine. It  '  rould  mean  a  treadmill  of  the  state 
for  we.  tl  e  people;  your  right  to  conduct  your 
affairs  w<  uld  be  at  an  end.  the  good  will  and 
assets,  al  1  your  poaaaaalons.  would  b«  at  an 
and.  To  u  key  to  yoxu  home,  under  com- 
muntom.  would  belong  to  the  state. 
Tha  pass  to  ba  fraa  should  inform  tba 

Cnle.  Tho  pceaa  creates  public  opinion, 
i's  Ju<  Ignwat  to  no  better  than  one's  in- 
flwIMllli  k.  It  ta  Important  and  a  "must" 
profram  lo  have  the  press  print  the  news  of 
thoaa  an  iplng  at  our  Constitution,  to  erode 
our  Bill  of  lUghta.  to  make  our  Declaration 
of  Ind«|  MMtonce.  ona  of  dependence  baaad 
upon  th^  doetrlnea  of  communism.  Unleaa 
talka  about  thla.  In  tarma  of  what 
Iky  thoaa  planning  to  make  It 
prass  wUl  never  have  the  chaaca 
,  ht  aa  news  sfter  tt  does  happen. 
Wbo  ira  tbay  who  bava  bean  antplng  at 
Ofur  tvp«  Mat  tarm  at  goeanuBMitf 
Turwc  1.  Oovamor  of  Puarto  Rleo:  "BuH- 
«U|  lof icaUy  ba  raquirad  to  dUajwaar." 


to  print 


Berle.  Asatotant  Secretary  of  State: 
Govamment  will  gradtially  come  to  own  m< 
of    tha    production    planta    In    the    United 
States." 

Porter,  of  War  Labor  Board:  "All  ownera  otj 
stocka.   bonds,    mortgagee,   land,    buildii 
or  equipment  shall  be  required  to  stirren* 
them  In  return  for  commcmwealth  bon<' 
Durr.    Federal    Trade    Commission:    '" 
Government    will    provide    the    market 
say  what  and  how  much  Is  to  be  produced.' 
Almlee.  Assistant  Attorney  General:  "CoD^ 
gress  shall  have  power  to  enact  laws  to 
vide  for  the  ownership.  operaUon.  and  " 
agement  of  bualness.  manufacturing, 
merce.  industry,  and  banking." 

Blanchard.  of  State  Department:  "Havt 
once  captured  the  Government  and  shelT 
the  Supreme  Covirt,  we  Soclallsu  would  i 
tlonallae  as  many  large  industries  as 
could  chew.  We  would  do  It  peaceftilly. 
possible,  and  other»»se.  If  necessary." 

Slfton.  Department  of  the  Interior:  "Th^ 
whole  capitalistic  shell  game  can  sink  an< 
be  damned.    Tell  them  weve  got  a  war  on— 
a  war  to  establish  a  workers'  government. 
Olds,  Federal  Power  Commission :  "Ownerj 
ship  will   become  more  and  more  divorc 
from  any  active  part  In  the  business  of  f 
clety    The  ownera  will  cease  to  be  necessai 
Trlppett  of  OPA:  "Take  control  of  indust 
and  Government.  abolUh  the  preaent  caplV 
Istlc  system  and  build  a  workers'  republl 
Wallace.  ex-Vlce  Prealdent:    "The  Govr 
ment  cant  take  Its  heavy  hand  off  of  " 
neaa  after  the  war.     Furthermore,  no  Slli 
liamer  will  be  allowed  to  cloae  hU  plant  fe 
banking  reasons  and  let  hU  workers  starve.l 
Wrs.  Evelyn  Burns,  chief  suthor  of  the  Nr 
tlonal  Resources  Planning  Board  ReF>ort 
Postwar  America  which  report  the  Preside 
urged  on  Congress:  "Society  wUl  have  to  < 
vise  methods  that  would  refuse  indlvidui 
the  right  to  make  what  use  they  wish  of  that 
own  labor  and  property." 

Hansen,  of  the  same  Board:  "Congresswll 
surrender  to  the  sdmlnlstratlon  the  powar  t 
tax  and  to  direct  when  and  how  the  mom 
wUl  ba  spent." 

What  haa  happened  to  Hxmgary  can  haj 
pen  to  the  United  Statea  of  America.  Thr 
men  In  appointed  key  poaltlons  In  govar 
ment  are  attempting  to  make  tt  happei 
That  la  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 

To  endorse  this.  Senator  B-nm  has  sutad 
1042:   "The  people  must  raaltaa  thla  die' 
torahlp  ta  not  a  thing  born  of  war.    It 
conceived  10  yeass  ago.  when  the  New 
era  came  Into  office  and  stealthily  tlpt 
toward  the  abandonment  of  government 
the  people;    under   these  war  powers,   thi 
have  the  authority  to  do  what   they  tuk\ 
always  dreamed  of.  to  take  complete  coot 
of  the  fortunea  and  tha  conduct  of 
cltlaen." 

Unleaa  the  preea  expoaea  thoaa  who  hai 
been  attempting  to  deatroy  our  form  of  If 
for  other  isms.  If  they  fall  to  do  so.  thr 
tha  preaa,  are  In  danger  of  their  freedc 
Little   Hungary   ts   now   a   land   of   Rviar 
Freedom  of  the  preas  In  that  country 
longer  exists.    It  Is  now  a  government 
Our    preaa    should    be    on    guard.      It    ci 
happen   here.     But   not.   If   the   people 
told  how  and  why  It  can  happen.     The  pr 
ahotild  ba  feeding  tha  paopla  thla  typ« 
news.    Permit  them  to  know  tha  dlrecUc 
of  world  events  and   the  dangers  to 
liberty  right  here  tn  the   United  Stataa 
America.     It  la  our  Republic  form  of  g( 
emment  or  communlam.    I  repeat:   ona 
ua  to  going  to  be  strong,  not  two  of  ua.    "^ 
wUl  survive.    The  first  line  of  dafea 
our  Ubarty  and  tha  front  llna  of  attack 
defenaa  of  our  liberty  to  the  preaa  of  Ai 
lea.     In  no  uncertain  terma.  tba  praaa  abo^ 
resume  the  raaponaibUlUea  that  vara  vest 
In  It  at  rjie  birth  of  liberty,  tba  voice  of  - 
the  people. 

When  groupe  or  Individuals  aasault 
system,  the  preaa  should  flank  it  with 
uutb.    OM»  ft  VMk  or  more,  rua  an 
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order.  U  we  want  to  ^ange  thto  atmoephere. 
we  must  have  a  stomach  for  a  fight  and  a 
combative  Instinct.  Otherwise,  the  picture 
of  America  aa  we  know  it  and  aee  It  to  over. 
To  most  people,  our  Constitution  to  an  ab- 
stract document,  liaytw  tt  has  ceased  to  be 
a  human  document,  bom  of  blood  and  teara. 
Unless  the  fvess,  American  business,  and  the 
bar  association,  do  a  good  selling  Job  on 
tbaae  two  foiuidatton  atones  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  then  our  Republic  will  be  out  at 


If  only  the  press  will  resell  the  fact  that 
our  system  Is  far  from  obsolete,  decrepit  and 
In  need  of  replacement  by  a  glorloua  com- 
munistic state.  If  they  would  recite  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  a  downtrodden,  frustrated, 
exploited  people,  not  yet.  but  we  could  be. 
Those  who  are  fruatrated  and  dovmtrodden 
need  otir  dollars  because  their  system  haa 
failed  to  produce  that  which  our  system  has 
produced  That  to  the  great  prtoe  the  Com- 
muntot  Party  want  to  grab.  Recite  theae 
truths  and  state  them  often;  about  them 
out  loud.  The  preas.  which  stretches  acroas 
otir  free  land,  can  carry  such  meaaagea. 
Otherwise,  the  future  looks  dark. 

The  Communists  here  have  the  right  ot 
free  speech— eo  have  the  preas— and  we.  the 
people,  businessmen,  life  Insurance  aetlvltlea. 
Bar  Association,  ahould  exercise  that  God- 
given  gift  and  do  more  shouting  than  those 
who  would  take  from  us  our  rights  to  con- 
duct our  affairs,  own  our  own  homes  and  live 
within  the  Constitution.  Save  our  country? 
It  can  only  be  done  by  thoee,  I  repeat,  who 
have  a  stomach  for  a  fight  and  a  combative 
instinct.  It  meana  Juat  thto:  Americanism 
or  communism.  That  is  the  issue  facing  vis. 
Theae  United  Sutes  are  confronted  by  the 
biggest  problema  htotory  has  revealed  with- 
in its  recorded  past.  If  we  discover  a  lasting 
solution.  It  will  come  from  ordered  thinking 
backed  by  courage  by  thoee  who.  I  repeat. 
have  a  stomach  for  fight. 

Brpediency  to  a  vldous  taakmaker.  What 
we  pile  up  ahead  always  turns  Into  a  mort- 
gage, falling  due  at  the  most  inopportune 
time.  The  world  has  a  cancer.  That  to  the 
flrat  thing  to  corislder.  It  serves  no  purpose 
to  direct  our  thinking  to  how  nice  tt  would 
be  If  the  world  did  not  have  a  cancer.  It  has; 
that  to  a  fact,  not  a  theory.  We  ask  for  a 
remedy,  not  Just  to  help  the  pain  but  to 
prevent  recurrence.  No  palliative  will  suffice. 
It  must  be  a  cure  or  it  will  develop  Into  a 
fatality  later.  The  cancer  centers  wherever 
our  mortal  enemy,  oommtintom.  spreads  Its 
talona. 

One  of  us.  communlam  or  o«r  repuMlc 
form  of  government,  to  going  to  be  strong. 
Not  two  of  ua.  One  will  survive.  If  ever  a 
people  were  charged  by  Almighty  God  with 
the  preeervatlon  of  freedom  on  earth,  that 
people  la  thto  generation. 

We  cannot  buy  with  American  dollars  the 
cure  for  commimtem.  America  did  not  buy 
with  Its  dollars  our  freedom.  If  we  could 
buy  peace.  It  would  bo  cheap.  And  we  co\ild 
forget  the  price;  but  money  will  not  suffice, 
no  matter  how  much  there  is.  A  dissipation 
of  our  national  wealth  will  serve  only  the 
purpoee  of  removing  the  tme  remaining  strong 
band  in  the  world.  That  to  the  first  thing: 
w  should  put  It  first.  If  the  last  few  years 
have  failed  to  convince  us  of  the  need  of 
our  fullest  possible  strength,  then  it  would 
appear  that  nothing  will  ever  convince  tu. 
That  to  unthinkable.  We  stand  aa  a  people 
eoHMerated  to  liberty.  We  oppoee  commu- 
nism. Let  us  not  by  inclpent  appeasement 
debtliute  the  very  power  we  have  to  keep 
freedom. 

"A  task  without  vtoloo  to  dnidgery. 
A  vtolon  without  task  to  a  dream. 
A  task  with  vtolon  to  victory." 
WlU  the  preas.  the  bar  aasoeUUon.  the  busl- 
nsasmsn.  the  oburebes.  aocspt  thto  chaUange 
to  save  our  country  with  Ttolon  and  make  M 
your  tMkf 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  current  issue  of 
Newsweek : 

SPKNSTHsirr  Htner 

The  following  story — heretofore  untold — 
was  prepared  by  Newsweek 's  Washington  bu- 
reau on  the  basto  of  reports  made  by  special 
Investigators  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  cites  some  of  their  examples 
of  governmental  waste: 

"The  yelping  and  griping  had  been  heard 
for  years:  Management  methods  In  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  were  slipshod.  No  pri- 
vate enterprise  cotild  survive  with  such  sttipld 
and  Inefficient  administration.  What  the 
Govenunent  needed  was  the  know-how  of 
competitive  business. 

"RepresenUtlve  John  Tabeb.  of  New  York, 
heeded  such  beefs  when  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
last  January.  He  set  out  to  give  private  ex- 
perts a  crack  at  the  Pedera)  budget  Instead 
of  relying  solely  on  governmental  investi- 
gators from  the  FBI  and  General  Accounting 
Office  to  probe  governmental  expendlturea. 

"Quietly.  Tabeb  recruited  a  private  staff  of 
nearly  30  from  chambers  of  conunerce.  finan- 
cial institutions,  accounting  firms,  and  prl- 
cate  industry.  He  borrowed  them  temporar- 
ily, paying  moat  of  them  only  tl6  a  day. 

"VOIXSTS  fO«  SUSBAITCBATB 

-What  thto  staff  dug  up  was  not  publldaed. 
It  was  tised,  instead,  as  ammunition  for 
Tabb  and  other  congressional  economlrers 
to  fire  at  Government  agency  heads  who  were 
trying  to  Justify  their  propoeed  budgeU.  By 
last  week  it  had  enabled  the  Taber  commit- 
tee, at  a  cost  of  only  taS.OOO,  to  aquecM 
hundreds  of  mUllons  of  doUara  out  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Typical  wasteful  practices 
which  the  private  experta  expoeed: 

"Veterans'  AdminUtratlon  field  offices  do- 
ing almUar  work  had  wide  variance  in  staff- 
ing policies — ranging  from  1.16  to  14.6  em- 
ployees for  every  1.000  veterana. 

"VA  hospitals  varied  from  1  employee  per 
6J  patlenta  to  1  employee  for  each  patient. 
"The  VA  sought  »557,9ao  to  purchase  803,- 
217,500  letterheada — enough  to  permit  each 
employee  to  write  1,848  letters.  It  also  aaked 
$7,900,300  to  buy  3.«74,61 1,600  blank  forms — 
an  average  of  25  for  every  American  man. 
woman,  and  child. 

"The  VA'B  8-year  $1,000,000,000  hoqsital- 
constructlon  program,  which  wUl  be  tised  al- 
most entirely  for  treating  non-service-con- 
nected  caaes,  has  a  construction  coat  per  bed 
as  high  as  $23,600.  compared  with  $10,000  in 
private  hoepltato. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ftTe 
unintegrated.  dupUcatlng  agencies  dealing 
with  soil  oonservation. 

"The  Maritime  Conunisaloa  was  dtooot- 
ered  to  have  $5054)76.000  which,  beeauss 
of  inept  bookkeepihg.  It  dldnt  know  it  had. 
The  Commtoalon  operatea  from  receipts  as 
well  as  approprtatloos  through  a  revolving- 
fund  arrangement.  It  had  faUed  to  Ltot  in- 
come from  the  sale  and  charter  ot  vesssto. 

"The  Maritime  Commtoalon  also  asked 
$2,400,000  for  rsoonverting  four  cargo  vesssto. 
when  by  lU  own  estimates  the  sum  should 
have  been  $1,060,000.  Again.  It  asked  $10.- 
000.000  for  a  Job  which  U  figured  would  cost 
$6,000,000. 


"The  Federal  PnbUo  Boosing  AuthoHty'a 
records  vrere  so  poorly  kept  that  a  well-known 
aoootmtlng  firm  refused  to  audit  tbem.  The 
agency  built  up  caah  rsserves  of  betwe«i 
$40,000,000  and  $60,000,000  In  local  housing 
authorltlea  to  use  as  a  cushion  in  eass  Con- 
gress cut  off  subsidies. 

"A  Commerce  Department  oOlce.  ordered 
to  cut  its  staff,  reduced  Itaelf  to  nine  $9,000- 
a-year  men  and  one  file  clerk.  Throughout 
the  Government,  the  trend  to  to  keep  on  the 
highly  paid  workera  and  fire  the  othera. 
Such  dtoprop<vtlonate  ataff  euta  play  havoc 
with  efltclency. 

"Department  beads  are  paid  according  to 
the  size  of  their  staffa.  They  are  therefore 
reluctant  to  purge  superfluous  workers  lest 
their  own  pay  be  cut. 

"The  General  Aooonntlng  Office  to  t  to  6 
years  behind  in  its  work.  By  the  time  it  dis- 
covers an  irregularity,  the  people  responsi- 
ble often  no  longer  work  In  the  department 
concerned  and  sometimee  the  oflloe  Itsell 
doesnt  exist  any  mors. 

"Army  and  Navy  mtte  no  Joint  use  of 
such  slmUar  faclUtlea  as  ports  of  embarka- 
tion and  ocean-going  ahlps.  The  Army  has 
Its  ships  overhauled  yearly  by  private  con- 
tractors, even  though  navy  yarda  oould  do 
the  work. 

"The  Navy  requested  funds  tor  new  autoe 
and  station  wagons  at  a  time  when  It  had 
large  numbers  of  all  type  of  vehicles  on  hand 
as  a  carry-over  from  the  vrar. 

"For  every  150  jobs  created  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, 3  more  mtist  be  added  for  new 
timekeepers,  records  clerks,  etc.  One  investi- 
gator's comment:  Tfa  like  throwing  a  pebble 
in  a  pool.    Bach  ripple  makea  another.' " 


Tkc  DepwUtion  of  the  Slovak  PopoUtion 
fa  Sudeten  by  tht  Cseckt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  mw  TOBX 
Df  THX  HOUSE  OF  BEPRB8ENTAT1VBB 

Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
OEB,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ap- 
peal of  the  Slovak  Action  Committee  to 
the  civilized  world  concerning  the  de- 
portation of  the  Slovak  population  In 
Sudeten  by  the  Czechs: 
APFSAL  or  THX  SLOVAK  ACTiow  coMicrrm  TO 

TBS  CIVI1J2BJ  WOaiJ)  COMCZaiflMO  THI  UBFOa- 
TATION  OF  THI  SUSVAX  POFtn-ATIOK  IK  BUI»- 
TKN   BT  THE  CZSCHS 

Since  the  occupation  of  Slovakia  by  the 
foroee  of  the  Red  army,  and  the  imposition 
of  antidemccraUc  rule  upon  SlovakU  by  the 
Csechs  and  the  Communlsta.  there  has  been 
no  Interruption  in  the  series  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Slovak  Nation.  And  now, 
after  the  political  oppression,  the  inttoduc- 
tion  of  terrorism  and  violence,  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  great  number  of  tha  Slovak  in- 
telligentsia, the  establlsliment  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  the  reinforcement  of  Communist 
rule  in  the  anti-Communtot  SlovakU  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Slovak  economy, 
the  Caech-Communtot  Government  had 
stretched  lU  hands  to  the  very  root  of  the 
Slovak  national  existence  and  to  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Slovak  populatton. 

Theae  are  the  facts  shocking  the  mind  of 
the  Slovaks,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  shak- 
ing the  very  foxmdaUon  of  humanity.  TUl 
the  and  of  November  1M6.  S00.000  Slovak 
peasants  and  workers  were  violently  trans- 
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uninhabited  es-Oerman  8ud*> 
In  order  to  populate  them,  as 
;aa  (December  18.  1»4«)   reported 
Frague  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  a  statement  on  November  27. 
J   women  and   children,   the 
reached  300.000  tntMUlttawts.     ThU 
increasing  dally  MK  BWist  reach 
liicludlng  those  Sloraka  who  return 
and   Hungary,   allegedly   to 
In  reality  to  be  rtolenUy  set- 
Sudeten -German  liOOXS , 

to  keep  the  tecrttory  of  the  (or- 

where  once  lived  15.000.- 

tanU.  for  his  7.000.000  Csech  na- 
Bcnee  violently  expeUed  3.000.000 
C  ermans  and  Is  now  deporting  there 
the  Hungsrian  minority  from 
In  this  way.  Mr.  Benes  Intends  to 
Czech iza tlon.  to  make  them  his 
In  the  Sudeten-G«rman  tragedy, 
impose  upon  the  so-called  Ciecho- 
unlform  Cseeh  character       • 
transfer  of  Slovaks  has  doubt- 
ruthless    charactarlstlcs   of    de- 
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carried  out  through  vnitten  or- 
the  deportees  to  move  and  In- 
locallty  of  resettlement: 

and  workers  are  constrained 

together  with  their  families  In  order 

definitively  In  Bohemia. 

jmen  are  compelled  against   their 

ijbandon   their   native   homes,   and 

of  a  great  shcntag*  of  labor  In 


s^te 

No^xjdy  is  allowed  to  oppose  the  de- 
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Laitly. 


consideration  Is  taken  of  pregnant 
husbands  are  deported: 
Re4ettlement  Is  going  on  regardlSM  of 
dtirlng  the  winter; 

this  measure  U  authorised  onlj 
pieaidentlal    decree     (Nr.    88  1945  f 
I  decision  of  a  single  man:   thus, 
legal  basis:  but  even  if  a  law  were 
«d.  the  measure  would  not  be  Jus- 
it.  since  no  poslUve  law  ts  able  to 
antlnatural  action  into  a  Just  one. 
iQHchs  hsve  no  right  to  deal  with 
.  population,  because  no  nation  has 
to  dispose  of  the  members  of  an- 
jon.    And  the  Slovaka,  even  if  akin 
USerent  nation  from  tha  Caecha. 
s  the  inhuman  lualkodi  of  the  de- 
are  concerned.  tiMV  *•»•  »>««"  «>•• 
the  French  coereapondent.  L.  Hu- 
r.  in  Le  Monde  for  February  1.  1917. 
to  hide  the  criminal  aspect  of  the 
the  Czechs  are  asaertlng  that  the 
e  to  stay  in  Bohemia  only  for  the 
the  2-year  plan.    This  affirmation 
lenied  by  these  facts;   (a)  The  de- 
la  intended  to  be  definitive,  as  the 
^>ttfiuh  the  families  of  the  de- 
bt  Mr.  Lettrich.  President  of  the 
il  Council,  admitted  the  de- 

of   the   deportation.     He 

OKhs  require  us  to  replace  the 

who  have  left  the  Sudeten  edge 

(dally  CSS.  October  23.  1948):  (c) 

there  is  also  a  great  shortage  of 

.  a  greater  need  of  reconstriictlon 

a  stiffered  greater  war  damages  than 


out  the  deportation  the  Csechs 
falsehoods. 

population  was  said  to  go  to 

only  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 

machinery   which   woxild   be 

to  Slovahia  from  Sodatcn.    Now. 

deported  the  Sloeak  laiwr,  the 

that  no  tranafar  of  lnd\istry 

ts  possible  as  in  Stovakia  there  is 

labor  to  man  It. 

from  Htingary  and  from  Ru- 

re  enticed  to  move  by  the  promise 

were  returning  to  the  Slovak  fath- 

thelr   anceatora.   but   the   trains 

them  did  not  halt  in  Slovakia 


Slnraks 


and  brought  them  to  Bohemia.    The 
know  too  aell  that  no  Slovak  would  hai 
consented,  ll  he  had  known  that  he  was  to  " 
settled  in  Bohemia  instead  of  in  Slovi' 
In  fact,  thnt   Is  the  reason  why   today 
Slovak   from  Hungary   deairea  to   be  r( 
trlated. 

The  wages  of  the  Slovak  deported  workc 
are  those  of  alavea.  The  dally  Cas  (Janus 
B.  1947)  is  quoting  the  Czech  newspaf 
Obaory  concerning  the  wages:  "The  Cut 
are  employe<:l  in  the  olBces  and  therefore 
are  hunting  for  agricultural  labor  In  Slovakli 
Thotisand  crowns  (viz.  monthly  wage)  sv"- 
for  the  nourishment  of  a  single  person,  bi 
under  tbe  condition  that  one  live  In  a  t 
(Sic!),  go  barefooted  and  naked  and 
one  smoke  potato  leaves." 

The  deportation  of  Slovaks  has  the  char« 
acter  of  crime  both  against  humanity  antf 
nationality. 

The  Nasi  violent  recruitment  of  labor 
occupied  terrltorlea  was  condemned  in 
Ntuvmberg  trial  as  a  crime  against  hun 
ity.    In  fact,  the  mass  deportation  of  labor 
unnatural  snd  inhuman,  because  it  violate 
the    personul    freedom    of    the    workers. 
Mparates  them  from  their  native  homes 
natural  mlleu.  It  deprives  them  of  Its  b< 
flu  and  ezp<:>ses  them  to  the  incognita  of 
foreign     milieu.    The    deportation     of 
Slovak  labor  is  yet  more  unpardonable  aa 
la  a  consequence  of  the  brutal  deportation 
the  Sudeten -Oemums   in  Germany  and 
the  fact  that  the  Czech  population  decll 
hard   work   in   fields,   mines,   and   factorU 

Besides  thU  crime  against  humanity. 
Czechs    also    acted    criminally    against 
Slovak  natlcnallty.     The  Slovak  nstlon 
well  as  other  nations  has  the  right  to  ei 
and  its  members  have  right  to  Slovak 
tlonallty.     By  deporting  500.000  Slovaks  frc 
their  fatherland  the  Czechs  violate  the  Sloi 
right  of  nationality.  The  Czechs,  directly 
indirectly,  force  them  to  become  Czechs, 
(act.  during  20  years  of  the  former  Czcchc 
slovaku  the  Caschs  endeavored  by  all 
to  Caechlne  the  Slovaks. 

The  Czech*  brutxUly  violated  the  right 
the  Slovak  nation  to  exUt  (or  by  the  depoT 
tlon  of  500.000  of  lu  members  they  serloi 
menaced  lU  very  existence.    The  Slovak 
tlon  counu  only  S.000.000.    Since  1850. 
Slovak  naUon  not  only  did  not  increase, 
fearfully  diminished  in  consequence  of 
denationalizing    and    ezploiUng    policy 
Hungarians  and  Caechs. 

The  national,  political,  and  economl>  eoi 
sequence  of  this  deportation  constitutes 
catastrophe  for  the  Slovak  Nation.  Pr~ 
the  national  viewpoint  the  Slovak  Nation 
be  tarribly  weakened,  politically  It  wUl  Ic 
Its  physiognomy,  and  economically,  t 
fhan^t  of  reconstruction  and  developmei 
aa  MO.OOO  worksra  Is  the  maximum  ot  ti 
Slovak  labor  market.  In  fact,  rehabiutatu 
and  economic  planning  are  Impoaslble  ti 
Slovakia,  acxrdlat  to  Mr.  Frastacky. 
preaident  of  th*  eomsilMars  body,  speal 
before  Prague  Parliament  as  reported  on 
cember  18.  liM8.  by  the  dally  Cos. 

And  these  are  preciaely  the  alms  at 
Gtaeb  CXMununlst  Government  and  of 
Benea:  by  thta  raw  encroachment  In  the 
logical  substance  of  the  nstlon  Itself 
want    to   disperse   the   Slovak    NaUon 
break  its  restsunce  to  Czechoslovakia 
Internationa:  Red  to<altf rtonfn.  of  wb< 
the  Slovaks  are  mortal  •Danlas,  as  the 
eral  election*  on  May  28.  1948.  clearly  ahow« 

The  Communists  approved  the  deportatl 
as  Czech  mdustry  is  working  for  Soviet 


Writing  on  the  ezplottatlon  of  Slovak  lat 
in  Bohemia  and  MoravU  the  daUy  Caa 
emphasized  recently:  "The  Slovak  poor 
bor   are  unsble   to  fM   themselves   o( 
modem  slavery"  (January  8.  1947).    In  ft 
without  international  intervention  it  la 
possible  for  them  to  break  free. 


ammlttee.  being  the 

)vak  Nation,  calls  the 

world  to  the  brutal 

by  the  Czech  Com> 
Prague,  to  the  lo- 
se Slovak  Nation 'a 
inatural  oppression 
of  Slovakia  by  the 

men  and  to  respon-      '' 
democracy  and  hu- 
lolators.  the  Commu- 
Do  not  believe  the 
Benes.     Mr.  Benea 
Bs  helper  of  interna- 
a  vangtuurd  at  the 
ce  in   Europe.     With 
Benes  oppresses  the 
slat  ccmmunlsm  and 
Dllcy. 
the  regime  of  terror 
to  reatore  the  sov- 
itepubllc.    Help  us  to 
its  national   inde- 
population  its  hu- 
lental  freedoms. 
^ted  in  one  part  of  the 
lole  of   it.     Without 
the  world,  there  can 
ithe  nationa. 
^  aMMirm. 

iKD  DOBCAIfSXT. 

President.   » 

KOV1C. 

Secrefry  Otneral. 
February  1947. 
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ICAaOUM* 

UNITED  STATES 

leoislative  day  of 
ril21).  1947 

It.  President.  I  hold 
^f  statements  by  two 

li^hed  Soulh  Caro- 
to  the  approprla- 
I  Hill  project  In  my 

statement  by  Gov. 

I.  of  South  Carollns. 

inctloas   Appropria- 

^f  the  Committee  on 

le  House  of  Repre- 

>nd  is  a  statement 
tare,  a  former  Rep- 
ith  Carolina,  before 
ttee. 

lese  statements  be 
^dlx  of  the  Record. 

objection,  the  ad- 
to  be  printed  in 

TRmMOKO,  OOVZSNOI 

mnmrn    thi    Civil 

kTXONS     SXTBCOMMTim 

SPSMTioira  CoMKrrm 

members  of  the  Ap- 
Ittee.  the  eoaatnictlon 
;t  by  the  PMeral  Gov- 
^portance  to  the  Statea 
id  Georgia,  and  we 
courtesy  extended  us 
itter 

:tton  that  the  Federal 

)ntlnue  with  the  con- 

Hlll  project  and  (or 

^ot  accept  the  offer  of 

lectrlc  Co.  to  buUd  it. 
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1. 


We  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  power  com- 
pany in  Its  request  to  build  this  project.  The 
past  history  of  this  company,  or  its  affiliates, 
indicates  that  it  would  not.  A  license  was 
granted  to  this  company  in  1928.  and  It  held 
this  license  until  1932  and  did  not  build 
the  dam.  It  surrendered  the  license.  T^e 
company  changed  its  mind. 

About  1929  or  1930  the  company,  the  Geor- 
gia Power  Co..  started  the  Furman  Shoals 
project  on  Oconee  River,  near  Milledgeville. 
and  after  spending  several  million  dollars 
upon  it  over  a  period  of  17  years,  the  company 
decided  to  build  steam  plants  Instead  of 
hydroelectric  plants,  axul  the  Furman  Shoals 
project  has  never  been  completed.  With  re- 
gard to  continuing  with  that  project,  the 
company  changed  Its  mind. 

In  1935  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  promised  to 
cooperate  with  the  people  of  the  Savannah 
River  Valley  in  the  construction  of  the  Clark 
Hill  project  by  the  Federal  GoTemment.  It 
aipreaaed  no  desire  to  build  it  and  offered 
to  aMtet  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  fur- 
thering the  project.  In  July  or  August  1948 
the  company  again  changed  Its  mind. 

At  the  Federal  Power  Commission  hearing 
In  Atlanta.  Ga..  during  October  1948.  when 
the  power  company  attempted  to  obtain  an- 
other license  to  build  this  project,  Mr.  Ark- 
WTlght,  former  president  of  the  power  com- 
pany, stated  conditions  bad  changed,  that 
money  rates  were  low,  coal  high,  and  it  was 
their  desire  now  to  build  the  project.  But. 
what  will  occur  if  money  rates  go  up.  coal 
down,  or  a  depression  occurs?  We  are  fear- 
ful that  the  company  will  again  change  its 
mind.  If  a  Itoenae  should  be  granted  to  the 
power  company  to  constnjct  the  project, 
about  1  year  would  be  required  to  design 
plans  and  specifications.  I  say  this  time 
would  be  required  becatise  a  private  concern, 
Charles  T.  Main  h  Co.,  of  Boston,  which  de- 
signed the  plaiu  for  the  Government,  re- 
qtiired  about  this  time  to  design  the  preaent 
plans.  The  power  compcuiy  would  require  a 
slmUar  length  of  time  or  approximately  that, 
in  our  Judgment,  eapeclally  aince  it  says  it 
will  furniah  Ita  own  plans,  and  especially 
alnoe  under  the  company's  proposal  the 
powerhouse  would  be  placed  on  the  Georgia 
HAe  Instead  of  the  Carolina  side,  neoessiut- 
iBf  eonaiderable  change  from  the  present 
0(iy iia>eiit  plana. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  history  of 
the  Psderal  Government  in  projecu  of  thU 
nature  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  will  com- 
■iMe  the  project.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
Oo?«Runent  project  of  this  nature  that  has 
toMB  abandoned  by  the  Government.  We 
know  of  many  such  projects  that  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Oovemment  and  carried 
to  speedy  oondtislon. 

On  the  Tennessee  River  there  are  approxi- 
mately 60  dams  known  as  the  TV  A  project. 
They  were  all  carried  to  completion.  On 
the  Colorado  River  there  Is  the  Boulder  Dam. 
which  was  carried  to  completion.  On  the 
Columbia  River  there  are  the  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  Dams,  which  were  carried  to 
compleUon.  On  the  White  River  In  Arkansas 
there  is  the  Norfork  Dam.  which  was  carried 
to  completion.  And  there  is  now  being  con- 
structed a  project  on  the  Allatoona  River, 
which  we  are  Informed  is  going  forth  without 
delay. 

There  Is  further  assurance  that  this  proj- 
ect will  be  completed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  has  shown  a  steady 
and  continuous  interest  In  this  project.  Pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  1927,  the  Clark 
Hill  project  was  Included  among  the  navi- 
gable streams  of  the  Nation  as  worthy  of  de- 
velopment. In  1938  Congress  acted  favor- 
ably in  the  Flood  Control  Act  by  emijraclng 
therein  a  proviso  authorizing  this  project 
again  to  be  Inveatlfated.  In  1938  an  appro- 
priation was  laetaded  to  begin  work  on  this 
project,  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  United 
Statea  ruled  that  the  project  has  not  been 


aothorlaed,  therefore  the  appropriation  oould 
not  be  used,  and  It  was  not  wed.  but  It 
■bowed  the  intweet  ot  Congress  In  the  project 
or  1988. 

In  1944  the  Hood  Control  Act  actually 
authorlaad  the  construction  of  the  project. 
In  1945  the  first  Deficiency  Approprtation 
Act  included  an  appropriation  of  (1,000.000 
to  begin  construction  of  the  project.  In  1946 
there  was  i^iproprlated  an  additional  H.- 
600,000  to  continue  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. ThU  makea  a  total  of  $6,500,000  actually 
appropriated  for  construction,  and  of  this 
amount  about  $4,500,000  has  lieen  spent  or 
committed. 


s.  mzaaL  cowsiaucTioM  or  txz  raoJBcr  is  m 
THZ  FOBUc  miaazai 
Publle  development  of  this  project  has 
l>een  recommended  by  every  pvibllc  agency 
that  has  investigated  It.  In  1935  the  Army 
engineers  submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
and  recommended  it.  known  as  Report  308. 
In  1936  a  special  board  appointed  by  Preai- 
dent Roosevelt  investigated  this  project  and 
submitted  a  favorable  report  to  him.  In 
1939  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  concurred  in  the  reports  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  both  of  which  reports  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  this  project.  In 
May  1944  the  Chairman  o(  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  reconunended  it  to  the  CSilef  of 
Knglneers  of  the  United  States  Army.  In 
June  1944  the  Secretary  of  War  recom- 
mended it  to  Congress  in  House  Document 
657  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

Not  a  single  public  agency  that  has  Inves- 
tigated this  project,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, has  recommended  private  construc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous 
boards  and  agencies  that  I  enumerated  have 
all  recommended  that  this  project  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  Federal  Government  detrelopa  this 
project  the  natural  resources  of  the  Savan- 
nah River  Basin  wiU  be  more  fully  utUlzed 
and  the  potential  values  of  the  entire  Sa- 
vannah River  Valley  wUl  be  developed  to  the 
mi^vimiim,  whereas,  we  are  very  much  eon- 
cerned  if  It  ts  developed  by  the  power  com- 
pany. 

The  propoeed  development  is  a  multiple- 
purpoes  project.  It  has  three  primary  bene- 
fits: Power,  navigation,  and  flood  control. 
We  think  it  la  better  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  develop  this  project  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  primary  beneflts.  A  more  com- 
plete Job  will  be  done  and  the  benefits  will 
inure  more  to  the  people  than  U  it  la  de- 
veloped by  the  power  company. 

ThU  project  alao  haa  numerous  secondary 
beneflts: 

Malaria  control:  ThU  would  be  handled  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
will  give  adequate  malaria  conuol  and  not 
be  a  mere  stab  at  the  matter. 

Reforestation:  ThU  will  be  handled  by 
another  branch  of  the  Government,  and  will 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  Nation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  thU  comprehensive    project. 

Boll  conservation :  ThU  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  country  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Savannah  River  Basin;  and  with  the  great 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  behind  soil 
conservation,  we  feel  that  adequate  steps 
will  be  taken  along  thU  line. 

Wildlife  conservation :  It  to  felt  that  under 
l^Merai  construction,  wildlife  will  be  con- 
served to  a  much  greater  eztent  and  more 
pains  will  be  taken  to  preserve  It  than 
under  private  development. 

Recreation:  ThU  U  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  of  the  project,  althoiigb 
classified  as  a  secondary  benefit.  Under 
the  proposal  about  16,000  acrea  of  land  In 
the  Savannah  River  Basin  would  be  used  (or 
recreational  purposes.  If  the  power  com- 
pany should  develop  thU  project,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  the  land  would  be  available  for 
recreetlooal  purposes,  but  someone  else  would 
have  to  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  recreational 


work  on  the  project  in  order  for  the  iMople 
to  reap  the  blsgest  benefits  from  the  stand- 
point of  recreation.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment develops  the  project  the  plans  call  (or 
beautiful  parks,  roads,  and  traila.  Wat« 
U  to  be  provided.  FaeUlUea  will  be  avail- 
able for  fiahlng.  boating,  swimming,  and  plo- 
nlckiog.  ThU  meana  not  only  more  enjoy- 
ment but  increased  health  to  our  cltlsana. 
All  ot  theae  things  mean  a  great  deal  to 
our  people  of  the  Savannah  River  Basin. 
We  feel  that  the  working  people,  the  farman. 
textUe  workers,  barbers,  mechanics,  people 
on  the  street,  the  people  vre  frequently  refer 
to  as  the  common  man.  will  have  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  mjoy  the  beneflts  of  thU  baaln 
from  a  recreatkmal  standpoint.  Recreation 
te  now  given  more  attention  throughout  the 
country  than  ever  before.  We  who  have 
dealt  with  courts  and  crime  know  the  im- 
portance of  proper  recreational  facilities  in 
preventliig  crime  In  this  country.  We.  the 
people  who  reside  In  the  Savannah  River 
Basin,  do  not  want  these  beneflts  I  Just 
enimierated  c«ily  passively  concurred  In.  We 
want  them  aggreMlvely  aooomplUhed.  We 
do  not  feel  that  any  private  company  will 
aggressively  acoomplUh  them  to  the  eztent 
that  the  Federal  Government  will. 

We  also  feel  that  since  there  are  10  other 
dams  to  be  constructed  in  thU  Savannah 
River  Basin,  the  Keystone  Dam  should  not 
be  allotted  to  any  private  company  to  de- 
velop, as  it  might  then  be  probable  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  see  fit 
to  develop  the  other  dama.  Or.  If  it  did 
see  fit  to  develop  the  other  dams,  we  are 
very  fearful  that  the  prop«r  coordination 
tn  regard  to  all  these  benefits  that  I  have 
Jint  eniunerated  would  not  be  had,  and  that 
best  resulU  for  the  people  would  not  be 
aooomplUhed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  power  company  would  not  develop  the 
other  10  dams. 

The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  provide  that  the  waters  of  narigaUe 
streams  beloiig  to  the  people.  We  want  the 
greatest  beneflts  from  these  watera,  and 
under  ^e  proposed  plan  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  constrtictlon.  and  under  that 
plan  alone,  do  we  feel  theee  benefits  win  be 
derived. 

The  power  company  U  tn  the  business  to 
make  money.  It  was  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Monetary  considerations  govern  its 
actlona.  The  profit  motive  will  undoubtedly 
determine  the  eourae  it  will  pursue  in  every 
major  dedaion.  If  the  Federal  Government 
develops  thU  project,  there  are  many  con- 
siderations, other  than  making  money  or  de- 
riving a  profit,  that  are  of  great  advantace 
to  the  people  of  the  Savannah  River  Baaln. 
and  we  feel  these  benefits  deaerve  the  utmoak 
consideration. 

If  the  Federal  GoTemment  develops  thla 
project,  the  first  consideration  will  be  the 
public  good.  If  the  power  company  develops 
thte  project,  we  feel  their  first  consideration 
will  be  the  company's  good.  A  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
Statea  vitally  interested  In  thU  project,  (a- 
▼ora  public  development.  K  we  are  to  ra- 
eeive  lower  power  ratea  for  REA  coopera- 
tives and  for  other  purposes,  otir  best  hope, 
in  fact,  practically  our  only  hope,  lies  In  the 
development  of  thU  project  by  the  Federal 
Govetiunent. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  consider  the  ol>- 
Jections  that  have  been  raised  to  Federal 
construction  by  those  who  favor  the  power 
company  developing  thU  project: 

1.  The  first  point  raised  by  them  U  that 
the  coimties  and  political  subdivisions  might 
suffer  a  leas  of  taxes.  If  the  project  U  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the 
cheap  ratea  to  be  afforded  the  people  will  far 
more  than  offset  the  smaU  loss  In  taxes  by 
the  political  subdivUions  concerned.  In  ad- 
dition, the  manner  in  which  the  power  com- 
pany geta  the  money  with  which  to  pay  its 
taxes  U  from  the  people,  and,  after  all,  it 
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ot  tta*  p«opl«.  and  ttac  eompanj 
a  profit  from  tbe  uaen  of  cxir- 
B«sl<l«s.  w* 
b«  a  loM  In 


has  to 

rent  in  enter  to  pay  tb«  taxaa 

are  not    oo  certain  then  wUl 

revenue    o  the  political 

Om  Federal  &«al  bUte  Boaitf  !• 

n  plMi,  vMeh  «•  understand  It 
^  toaaka  paymeni*  to  politi- 
cal subd&Tiaicna  in  Um  rMpaeUve  Stataa  for 
land  tak  m  oter  by  the  Ftderal  Government 
in  lieu  t  f  ujies  that  would  have  been  paid 
upon  tlk  A  lasd 

Bd  point  raised  by  opponents 
Biructlon  U  that  this  project 

I  %he  public  debt.    ThU  is  a  seU- 

llquldat  ng  project  and  it  wUl  amortlas  MmU 
over  a  p  riod  of  years,  as  many  other  projects 
doing,  and  for  this  reason  the 
of  the  country  will  not  be  Jcopar 
iota  by  the  building  of  the  Clark 
ct.     I  am  informed  that  the  ex- 

j Revenue  from  the  sale  of  power  will 

far  mori  than  offset  the  payments  that  will 
be  reqilred  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the 
project  )ver  a  period  of  years. 

3.  Th(  third  point  raised  by  opponenU  to 
Federal  construction  Is  that  roads  will  be 
dsstroy«  d.  Plans  for  tbls  have  already  been 
worked  i  »ut  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Also. 
I  under  itand  other  plans  are  in  contempla- 
ttm  of  I  einK  worked  out  for  the  county  roads. 
ao  llMT  I  should  be  no  loss  to  any  political 
subdiviiion  on  account  of  the  foMhi  ttoa* 
would  lie  destroyed  by  the  constrwtloa  «( 
this  prtject.  Whether  the  power  company 
builds  he  project,  or  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. <he  roads  will  have  to  be  relocated. 
and  we  hatjiTS  Um  Federal  Oovemment  wUl 
be  mor  i  rasMMible  with  the  people  and  re- 
coostrv  :t  better  roads  than  would  the  power 
compacy 

4.  Tte  fctirth  objection  that  has  been 
raised  to  Federal  construction  Is  that  the 
Govern  nent  Is  entering  business.  On  this 
point  1  e  wtsh  to  say,  we  do  not  object  to  the 
fMMml  Goeemment  entering  business  where 
the  he«  Ith.  welfare,  or  secvirlty  of  the  people 
Is  invol  red.  In  this  particular  project,  there 
Is  no  q  lestlon  but  that  the  health  and  the 
ereUare  of  the  people  are  involved. 

8.  Til  t  fifth  point  that  has  been  raised  by 
oppone  Its  to  Federal  construction  is  that 
the  pro  ect  is  sodaUatlc  It  might  be  said  for 
i«4ord  that  from  1935  until  1946.  11 
11  long  years — the  power  company 
didnt  khlnk  the  project  was  socialistic  so 
far  as  re  have  beec  able  to  find  out.  But 
after  tlte  power  company  decided  it  desired 
to  bull  I  this  project,  it  used  the  argument 
to  the  ]  cople  that  It  was  socialism,  or  border- 
ing on  socialism,  for  the  Government  to 
i  .    ICy  Information  is  that  It  has  not 

the   Allatoona   project   Is  socialistic. 

My  fur  iier  information  is  that  the  power  to 
be  dert  red  at  Allatoona  Is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared ^rlth  this  project.  The  company  feels 
it  coul  I  not  make  a  profit  on  the  Allatoona 
project  and  doasnt  care  to  build  It  and 
doesn't  call  It  soetaliatlc.  but  does  call  the 
Caark  I  111  prefect  socialistic  b««MM  it  wants 
this  da  n  site  and  this  area  to  fenOd  the  dam. 
to  mak  I  a  profit  for  the  company. 

The  >eople  of  South  Carolina  had  this  is- 
sue pn  eented  to  them  this  past  summer  in 
the  G<  vemor's  race.  My  opponent  In  the 
second  primary  stated  that  he  favored  build- 
ing th<  project  by  either  method,  whichever 
plan  e  ould  build  the  quickest.  On  account 
of  the  multipurpose  nature  of  the  project. 
I  took  the  straight-out  position  that  I  fa- 
Tored  1  :s  construction  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. and  that  the  benefits  which  should 
accrue  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  could 
only  nsiilt  if  the  project  were  developed  by 
ttM  Federal  Government  In  its  comprehen- 
sive pi  in  for  the  development  of  the  entire 
tevani  ah  River  Basin. 

TlM  louth  Carolina  Legislature  at  its  reoent 

1M7  s  aslon  unanimously  adopted  In  both 

a  concurrent  raeolutioo  which  was 


signed   by  me.  endorsing  the  Federal 
structton   of   the   Clark   HiU   project, 
reaolutlon  hsd  over  100  authors  In  the 
ol  its  origin  ind  signified  the  strong  feeli 
of   the  people  of  South   Carolina   that   * 
Federal  Government  should  build  the  proj 

The  Honorable  Monson  MorrU,  pr« 
of  South  Carolina  Electric  Cooperative,  stal 
that  90  perceat  of  the  70.000  members  of  * 
organization  desired  the  Oovemment  to  bul 
the  project. 

Tbe  Hooorable  Butler  B  Hare,  former 
grmmum  for  the  Third  District  of  South 
lina.   conducted   a   strsw-vots   poll   on 
question   of   the   Federal   Oovemment 
tinning  with  the  construction  of  the  proJ 
and  about  9t>  percent  of  the  responsee 
to  the  effect  tlxat  it  should 

Let  me  say  that  all  of  us  appreclaU 
neceeslty  for  economy  In  governmental 
pendlt\ires  at  this  time.     Certainly  unneei 
tial  activities  and  personnel  must  tie  ell 
nated.     However,   there  are  some   funct' 
and  actlvUieii  of  government  which 
eescntial  to  the  future  prosperity  and 
pinees  of  our  people  that  It  would  be  all 
criminal  to  neglect  or  eliminate  them, 
one  of  theee  Is  the  continue<<  development] 
our    rivers    luid    watersheds.    Ivery    dc 
spent  in  making  these  sUeams  navlgal 
controlling  floods,  in  developing  por 
the  reforesutlon  of  the  waursheds    ^n< 
providing  recreational  facilities  for  ta« 
pie.  Is  an  investment  in  the  futtire.    It 
protection  for  generatioos  yet  unborn, 
the  end  ever)  dollar  invested  will  yield  *-' 
some  dividends,  not  only  in  dollars  ' 
better  living  for  our  people 

»rATncBMT  or  Bvtlb  B.  Haas.  Foasua 

RSSSNTATTVi:  FROM   SOXTTJl   CaSOUNA.    BSf 

Crro,    roN.-no.vs    Svbcommitteb    or 
Hocst  AFFiopaiATioNs  CoMMTrm.  m 
■ALT   or   AmnraiATioN    roa   Clasx 

PaOJKT 

Mr.  Chairman,   i  come   before  your 
m  it  tee  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
fidence.    It  Is  a  pleasure  because  of  my  pi 
ant  7  years  of  association  with  you       i 
committee,  and  I  come  with  confidence 
cause  I  have  learned  from  these  assoclatl 
that  you  do  not  make  snap-Judgment 
slons  but  t>ase  ]rour  conclusions  upon  f| 
and  logic. 

I  fiatter  mv-self  In  thinking  that  due  to< 
post  associations  I  may  have  left  with 
the  Impre-^lon  that  in  presenting  Justif 
tions  supporting  sny  matter  I  would 
solely  upon  information  and  established  fi 
It  shall  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  Ji 
on  this  basis  further  appropriations  fc 
development   of   Clark    HIU    project 
Savannah  River  near  Clark  Hill.  8.  C. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  newer  memt 
shall  briefly  review  the  history  of  the 
ect  before  you  for  consideration.    The  8ai 
nah  River  is  the  boundary  line  between 
Statee  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina^ ^ 
tance  of  approximately  300  miles, 
reported  to  Xte  the  longest  river  flowing 
the  Atlantic  between  Maine  and  Florida, 
early  settlers  of  this  area  foxind  a 
panse  of  forests  which,  for  many  years,  i 
to  control  the  floods  and  promote  navlgs 
by  temporarily  withholding  floodwatcrs 
feeding  thrra  Into  the  main  stream  or 
longer  period  of  time.    But  after  the  fe 
were  removed  to  accommodate  a  rapldl] 
creasing  population  and  to  promote 
ture,  the  ezcees  waters  found  their  wi 
the  main   stream   more   quickly   and 
rapidly,  resulting  In  more  frequent  and 
astrous  floods  along  the  river  for  s  dlst 
upward  of  300  miles  between  Augusta 
Savannah,  Ga.     Au{;usta.  one  erf  the 
and  largest  cities  on  the  Savannah,  was  i 
tied  a  little  more  than  200  years  ago 
grew  quite   rapidly  because  of  Its  Ic 
near   the   head  of   navigation.    There 
quite  a  numacr  of  other  trading  posts 


[of  the  T\ytr.  such  as 
JHamtmrg.  Silver  Bltifl. 
towns  snd  vLUagai. 
of  export  and  import 
through  these  posts, 
^  principally  cotton. 
Ilmports  iielng  mostly 
awever.  after  the  for- 
the  floods  became 
ous.  all  of  thsse  towns 
itually   deatroyed   and 
[you  can  hardly  find  a 
the  city  of  AugusU. 
you  has.  to  my  per- 
[of  interest  to  the  peo- 
!ie  past  30  years,  they 
erest  the  Federal  Gov- 
>a ligation  iacUltlee  by 
lorm  and  regular  flow 
le  same  time  obviate 
floods.     The  records 
,_  States  Government 
rest  In  the  problem  for 
_  hss  undertaken  from 
St  m   providing  better 
asportation  and  flood 
It  city  of  Augusta  in 
.   frequent   floods,   the 
ird  of  »2 .000 .000  In  the 
Jitury  for  this  purpose 
|on  of  over  gOOO.OOO  was 
.  In  your  appropriation 
U  now  fairly  well  pro- 
lothing  has  been  done 
low  of  lands  between 
amounting  to  upward 

tid  harbor  bill  provided 
igineers  should  make  a 
te  Savannah  River  with 
ig  whether  there  would 
Idltlonal  Federal  aH  in 
jr  increased  navigation 
great  deal  of  work  was 
by  and  the  engineers  did 
|od  of  7  years,  or  until 
ill  and  complete  report 
ras  recommended   that 
»d  by   the  Government 
River  about  31   miles 
Augusta    at    a     point 
office.  South  Carolina, 
further  that  since  the 
tructed  nt  an  estimated 
).000.000.  a  power  de- 
added  in  order  that  It 
project  and  the  Oov- 
ed  for  expenses  Incurred, 
request  of  Members  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia, 
imerce  of  Augusta.  Ga.. 
nher  representatives  of 
Electric   Co..   and   the 
the    President    of    the 
upon  the  Secretary  of 
3f  the  Interior,  and  the 
leral  Power  Commission 
^r    more    representatives 
encles  to  miike  a  further 
the  advisability  of  pro- 
istructlon  of  the  project 
following  year  this  com- 
\itted  its  report,  show- 
ir  Clark  Hill  was  excep- 
for   the   creation    of    a 
waters  for  flood-control 
further  that  the  site 
for  storing  waters  to 
|ed  for  navigation   pxir- 
lact  language,  the  report 

located  well  down  the 
Iver  BO  that  a  large  vol- 
ig  purposee  each  year  is 
The  reservoir  could  be 
lanner  as  to  reduce  the 

)  at  points  below  the  dam. 

I  to  either  navigation  or 
Base  the  margin  of  safety 
■it)le  inundation." 


TMi  repeat  not  only  showed  that  the  con- 
strtictlon  of  the  dam  would  prove  to  be  an 
insurance  against  floods  for  a  distance  of 
over  300  miles,  and  Insure  a  year-round  7-foot 
channel  for  navigation,  but  it  found  that: 

"The  Clark's  Hill  site  is  one  of  the  best 
undeveloped  power  sites  on  any  of  the 
streams  entering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
the  South  Atlantic  Statee." 

The  following  year  this  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Resources  Committee 
and  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a 
further  study  and  report  on  the  neoeealty  and 
industrial  possibilities  in  ths  Savannah 
River  Valley  and  adjacent  territory.  These 
two  agencies  submitted  their  report  in  due 
time  and  stated  that  there  would  be  ample 
and  suitable  markeU  for  all  the  electric 
power  to  be  generated  at  this  i^ant  when 
completed.  The  proposal  was  then  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  hearing  and 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  objection  to  the  prc- 
p(»al  from  any  source  whatsoever.  The 
reoommendatlons  for  this  project  were  ap- 
proved, reported  by  the  committee  and  In- 
cltided  in  the  Riven  and  Harbors  bill  and 
later  in  the  Flood  Control  bill,  both  of  which 
were  approved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  and  the  latter  became 
a  Uw  on  December  22.  1*44.  That  U  now 
over  >  ywurt  ago.  The  approprlatioiu  for 
use  on  the  project  have  been  approved  by 
your  committee  and  the  CongreM,  Several 
contracts  have  been  let  and  work  on  the 
project  Is  now  well  under  way.  Bnt«ring 
highways  have  been  constructed  and  rail- 
road transporutlon  facilities  (or  delivering 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  dam  site 
completed.  Two  contracU  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  approach,  one  at  each  end^of  the 
dam.  have  been  let  and  oontract(»s  have  now 
been  at  work  for  several  months.  Other 
contracts  for  performing  specific  parts  of  the 
construction  have  been  let  and  others  are 
now  being  processed. 

The  Army  engineers  did  not  act  hastUy  in 
preparing  lU  report  and  making  ita  recom- 
mendations. Their  study  and  surveys 
covered  a  period  of  7  years.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  did  not  act  hastUy.  The 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  did  not  act  hastily 
in  preparing  and  submitting  their  report  to 
Congreas.  The  Congress  did  not  act  hastily 
in  passing  the  act  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  project.  The  time  consumed  by 
thrst  several  agencies  of  Oovemment  cov- 
ered the  period  from  1927  to  1944  and  at  no 
time  was  there  any  pronounced  opposition 
recorded.  Then  2  years  elapsed  before 
Congress  mads  the  first  appropriation  of 
gi, 000 .000  and  the  second  appropriation  of 
g4.600.000  was  made  in  Msy  1946  and  up  to 
that  time  nothing  but  cooperation  had  come 
from  tbe  power  companies  or  otherwise  at 
any  time. 

SAVAMNAB   Brvm  EJRrnUC  CO.  OBJBCn 

Although  the  Savannah  River  Electric  Co., 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  A  Southern 
Power  Co.  of  Hew  York,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing sponsors  of  this  project  for  a  period 
of  10  years  or  longer,  it  Is  now  asking  your 
committee  to  disregard  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  disallow  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  continue 
the  work  now  in  progress;  It  is  also  proposing 
repeal  of  the  act  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project  in  order  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  may  have  the  right  to  con- 
sider and  approve  Its  application  for  a  license 
to  develop  and  operate  the  project  Itself,  say- 
ing It  is  willing  to  reimburse  tbe  Oovemment 
for  all  expenditures  made  to  date  and  de- 
velop tbe  project  according  to  Government 
speclflcationa  and  operate  same  under  Gov- 
ernment directions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  unprecedented 
procedure.    The  project  involved  has  been 


under  consideration  by  one  or  more  agendee 
of  the  Oovemment  for  upward  of  20  years. 
A  greater  portion  of  this  time  tbe  proposal 
apparently  bad  the  hearty  support  and  co- 
operation of  this  power  company,  and  to  come 
now  and  ask  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
ignore  its  responsibility  snd  wholly  disregard 
the  action  of  the  Congress  is  so  unusual  and 
so  far  reaclilng  In  its  objective  I  am  sure, 
if  you  plan  to  give  the  matter  any  consider- 
ation whatever,  you  will  want  to  go  Into  It 
with  some  detail  and  at  length. 

Flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  was  a  live  Issue  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1924.  It  has  been  my 
honor  to  repreeent  two  congreeslonal  districts 
in  the  meantime.  The  two  districts  together 
Included  every  county  in  South  Carolina  that 
touches  the  Savannah  River.  Therefcne,  I 
have  been  vitally  interested  and  watched 
the  devdopment  with  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  committee  my 
sincere  reaction  to  tbe  more  reoent  deveic^ 
ments.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  the  relationship  of  the  Savannah  River 
Bectrlc  Co.  to  the  Savannah  River  develop- 
ment program  for  the  last  10  crl6  years,  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  begin  with  the  written 
records  and  not  rely  upon  hearsay  evidence. 

pown  courkirr  fBcviB  Ltcufn.  itts 
In  1838  tbe  Savannah  River  Electric  Co. 
secured  from  tbe  Federal  Power  Conunls- 
sion  a  license  to  develop  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Clark  Hill  project.  Tbe  company 
Uter  decided  not  to  develop  tbe  project 
and  voluntarily  rettuned  tbe  license  to  tbe 
Federal  Power  Oommission  In  1B33.  simply 
siorihg  it  would  not  develop  tbe  plant.  Tbe 
company  says  now  it  did  not  construct  tbe 
plant  because  of  the  stringent  money  market 
and  its  Inability  to  secure  the  necessary 
ftmds.  saying  it  may  become  interested  later 
if  condltlcHis  change.  Apparently  these 
reasons  were  not  submitted  In  writing  and 
there  is  now  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  why  the  license  was  voluntarily  returned. 
According  to  written  statements,  the  presi- 
dent of  tbe  Savannah  River  Electric  Co.  said 
in  1036.  "Tbe  power  company  which  I  rep- 
reeent will  never  btiild  anotha  hydroelec- 
tric dam."  giving  as  the  reason  for  tbls  de- 
cision, "too  much  Oovemment  red  tape. 
Government  supervision,  and  Government 
direction  exercised  over  such  planU."  These 
statements  were  made  to  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Augusta.  Ga.,  who  called 
on  Mr.  Arkwrlght.  then  president  of  the 
company,  in  1935  to  inquire  as  to  tbe  future 
intenUons  of  the  company  to  develop  the 
project  at  Clark  Hill. 

In  view  of  later  developments,  it  would 
appear  that  this  latter  reason  or  exctise  is 
tbe  one  which  governed  their  action.  If  they 
had  really  wanted  to  develop  this  project, 
they  would  have  filed  an  application  in  1939, 
1940.  1941.  1942, 1943.  or  1944,  when  there  was 
an  increasing  demand  from  day  to  day  for 
electric  power,  but  they  did  not.  In  fact,  if 
they  had  bad  an  intention  in  the  back  part 
of  their  heeds  to  develop  this  project,  they 
certainly  could  have  obtained  the  license  in 
either  one  of  the  years  mentioned  and  the 
Government  would  have  furnished  whatever 
financial  assistance  that  might  have  been 
necessary,  for  it  did  finance  quite  a  numtier 
of  power  plants  in  order  to  secure  electric 
power  for  use  in  making  aluminum  and  other 
materials  for  manufacturing  necessary  and 
highly  essential  war  implements. 

The  failtire  of  this  company  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unprecedented  opportunity 
proves  that  they  were  telling  the  truth  in 
1935  when  they  declared  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  constructing  this  project,  and 
I  am  convinced  they  have  no  Intention  of 
doing  so  now.  even  if  you  should  fail  to 
make  this  appropriation  and  tbe  Congress 
should  deauthorlze  the  project  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  give  them  a  license 
to    proceed    with    tbe    development.    This 


company  knows  that  tbe  water  in  this  rivw 
iMlongs  to  the  public  and  knovre  it  is  ths 
responsibility  of  the  Oovemment  to  protect, 
preeerve,  and  promote  tbe  interest  of  tbe 
public,  and  it  knows  further  that  as  long  as 
our  present  system  of  Govenunent  stands 
and  undertakes  to  discbarge  lU  full  responsi- 
bilities there  will  be  some  Government  red 
tape.  Government  supervision,  and  Govern- 
ment direction  in  any  kind  of  water-power 
development  in  streams  like  tbe  Savannah 
River.  Therefore,  if  the  reason  assigned  for 
BVirrendering  the  license  in  1933  was  an  hon- 
est reason,  that  reason  still  exisU  and  will 
continue  to  exist  until  there  is  some  change 
in  our  sjrstem  or  form  of  government  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  power 
people  wUl  never  develop  thU  project.  If 
you  were  to  give  them  a  license  today  tbey 
could  change  their  minds  tomorrow  a^ui.  in 
light  of  the  past,  tbey  would  change  tbem. 
and  the  people  who  have  been  clamoring  for 
this  service  for  25  years  or  longer  would  be 
abeolutely  helpless.  This  committee  nor  any 
agency  at  tbe  Oovemment  could  In  tbat 
event  require  or  compel  tbls.  company  to 
complete  the  Job  or  evMi  relmtourse  tbe  Oovo 
emment  for  money  already  spent.  Bat  tbey 
say:  "We  have  made  you  a  bona  fide  offer  ta 
writing  and  filed  It  with  one  or  :aore  afen- 
dee  of  tbe  Oovemment.  and  we  have  tfreed 
and  offered  to  oonctnact.  matnfln.  and 
operate  tbe  project  under  tbe  ipeetfloattona, 
supervision,  control,  and  direction  ot  tbe 
Psderal  Oovemment.**  Ovtalnly.  bat  wt  re- 
member tbey  made  wbat  tbey  called  a  bona 
fide  offer  m  wriUng  in  IMS  and  filed  It  irttb 
one  or  mere  agendas  c#  tbe  Oovenunsttt,  la 
wbldi  tbey  said,  in  effect: 

"We  have  no  intenUon  now  or  baraafter 
to  develop  tbe  Clark  Hill  dam  atte.  It  la  a 
project  tbat  should  be  devtfoped  by  tbe  Oov- 
emment and  if  tbe  Oovemment  will  bolld  it 
we  wiU  oooperaU  in  evwy  vray  poaalble  In  the 
oonstmction  and  tbe  operation  of  tbe  plant 
when  completed." 

The  c^er  was  accepted  In  good  faltb  by 
every  agency  of  the  Oovemment  to  which  it 
was  sulHnitted.  The  Congrees  of  tbe  United 
States  nmsimunated  the  contract  by  f  crmally 
enacting  a  law  providing  for  tbe  development 
of  this  project.  Appropriations  have  been 
made,  contracts  have  been  let.  work  is  vrell 
xmder  way,  but  the  Savannah  River  Beetrte 
Co.  has  "changed  iU  mind"  and  ts  now  un- 
dertaking by  every  possible  means,  fair  or 
fotil.  to  defeat  or  delay  tbe  project. 

It  is  true  there  was  a  money  stringency  la 
1933,  and  I  think  it  is  true  tbat  money  la 
more  plentiful  now  than  at  tbat  time,  bat  tbe 
power  company.  Insofar  as  I  have  heea  able 
to  ascertain,  has  not  submitted  evidence  to 
show  that  because  there  is  a  greater  supply 
of  money  it  is  easier  to  get.  I  do  not  know 
tbat  the  company  has  sutnnitted  evidence 
showing  any  increased  financial  ability  in  the 
meantime,  but  the  record  shows  at  the 
bearing  in  AUanta  October  28,  1946.  tbey 
stated  definitely  that  no  action  had  been 
taken  and  no  plans  made  showing  whether 
tbe  money  would  be  available  for  them  if  tbe 
license  should  l>e  granted.  They  may  make 
the  statement  that  they  are  "wiUing.  able, 
and  ready."  but  they  made  that  once  t>eIore 
and  changed  their  minds. 

VbOOO  coHnoc 
It  has  been  urged  that  tbe  fiood-contnd 
provision  in  this  development  Is  only  Ind- 
dental  to  the  power  pn-oject.  saying  the  Army 
engineers  did  not  emphasize  the  fiood-oontrol 
feature  in  their  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost.  This  observsUon  is  partially  correct, 
but  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  engi- 
neers, in  determining  damages  or  losses  from 
floods,  take  into  consideration  only  such 
things  as  farm  crops,  loss  of  livestock,  build- 
ings, persons,  etc..  for  tbe  year  previous  to  tbe 
sitfvey  or  covering  a  period  of  only  recent 
years.  Nattirally  the  loss  or  damage  from  re- 
cent floods  would  be  light  for  tbe  reason  tbat 
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eompanles  have  propa^ndlaed 
la  three  or  four  of  the  counties 
I  be  affected  when  thU  project  Is 
by  saying  the  lands  acquired  by 
Oovemment  will  not  t)e  sub- 
tazaUon.  whereas  tf  the  project  Is 
by  the  power  company  the  tazaa 
c  impany  and  Its  property  wUl  be  e»- 
Tbey  emphasise  that  If  the  OoTem- 
cc  mpletes  the  project  the  taxes  of  the 
^rUl  Increase,  but  If  the  power  com- 
coostrucu  it  the  tans  will  decrease 
pi  suslble.  If  correct.    The  construction 
plants  by  the  company  on  the 
naturally    will    Increase    taxes    to 
extent,  but   under  existing  policy,  as 
ormed.  the  value  of  the  land  covered 
jter  will  not  be  In  excess  of  the  as- 
^  atue  at  the  present  time  end.  conie- 
j .  there  would  be  but  Utile  difference 
r  axes  paid  to  the  counties  by  the  com- 
i  oompared  with  tbe  present  taxes. 
tiM  company  should  construct  the 
Only  one  county  In  bouth  Carolina 
be   seriously   affected.     That   U   the 
of  McCormlck.  where  the  Savannah 
I  iectrlc  Co.  returns  approximately  15.- 
f  or  taxaUon  and  pays  approximately 
taxes  per  annum.    Tbe  chances  are 
Oovernment   constructs   the   project 
itf  will  be  reimbursed  for  any  leases 
on  account  of  lands  being 
torn  the  MMKDient  books.     In  this 
the  county  would  lose  nothing,  but 
Government  has  already  arranged 
thii  pfOject  and  Is  now  at  work 
tb*  proapecta  of  completing  It. 
_  MUvltles  are  springing  up  In  prac- 
•very  locality  within  SO  or  75  miles 
project,  and  It  is  the  taxes  from  these 
.es  that  will  increase  the  revenues  of 
affected.    I  am  advised  that  one 
alone    established    lu    McCormick 
primarily  because  of  the  proepect  of 
Mf  flofliclent  power  from  the  Oovem- 
win  pay  Into  the  county  treasury  an- 
between  two  and  three  times  as  much 
now  paM  by  the  Savannah  River  Bec- 
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bearing  in  the  Interest  of  this 

^t  was  held  In  Augrnta.  Ga..  Octo- 

ItSS.  where  Mr.  Arkwrlght.  president  of 

sirannah  River  Electric  Co..  testified  at 

and  in  his  opening  statement  said: 

it  earn*  here  for  the  purpoee  of 

tlte  •BtOTTfftM.     I  came  here  with 

of  hetptng  wherevet  poMlble.    I  do 

..^t  to  vohinteer  anythtag  oKept  with 

a  iprovml  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 

M«  initiate  the  peUtlon  (or  the 

_jt  «C  aark  HIU.    We  are  not  In 

•r  wckta^atMUic  tofvard  IV   We  wish 

wttb  tl  «•  tt«  C«U  ektent  «l  ow 


ability.    I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  h€ 

for  the  purpoee  of  Its  support.    Probably 
might  seem  unusual  to  you  that  the  elecf 
power  company  In  the  ImmedUte  terrlf 
to  be  affected  by  the  development  of  a  hyd 
electric  plant   by   the   Federal   Govemmi 
should  not  be  in  opposition  or  an  antagon 
but  should  conw  to  support  It.    Por  my  ot 
part,  I  know  of  no  other  instance  where  thi 

Is  so."  ,_._. 

While  dlsctisslng  how  the  electric 

would  be  dUpoeed  of  following  the  constr 

tion  of  the  plant.  Mr.   Arkwrlght  said: 

"I  assume  that  some  of  the  load  would 

aUoeated    to   South   Carolina   and   pert 

■ome  to  Savannah,   but  whatever  remal 

or  if  you  cannot  get  it  absorbed  in  Sot 

Carolina  or  Savannah.  I  believe  the  Oeor 

Povrer    Co.    could    in    time    absorb    It 

Mot  aU  at  once.    There  was  a  load-bulldl 

time  aUowed  at  Boulder  Dam  and  it  wot 

be  reasonable  to  allow  a  load-buldlng  perl 

here      How  that  means  that  untU  that  m 

abeorbed.  If  you  wished  us  to  absorb  It^ 

would  be  txiTOlng  over  to  the  support  of  • 

development  all  the  future  growth  In 

electric  market  In  the  main  part  ct  '^^ 

toe  at  least  10  years." 

Proceeding  further,  and  In  concluding 
sUtement.  Mr.  Arkwrlght  suggested: 

"Now.  as  I  get  this  situation,  the 
want    Improvement    for    navigation,    wl 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  shlppef 
this  section.     They  want  additional  pre 
tion  from  floods,  which  would  be  extrei 
beneflclal.     They   want   prevention    of 
erosion;    nothing  could   t)e   more   deslral 
They  want  adequacy  of  electric  supply.    T* 
want    reasonable    rates,    which    Is    perfi 
proper.    If  the  aovemment  wants  the 
done  now.  and  the  people  care  to  get  It  d< 
now    thU  company  U  willing  to  aid  by 
operation  and  the  use  of  the  power.    I  do 
demand  thst  we  distribute  It.    I  merely 
we  have  the  facilities  and  the  market 
are  willing  to  do  It  If  you  wish.    •    •    • 
I  state  again  that  our  company  Informatl 
records,  men.  and  engineers  are  at  your  — 
ice.    Any  information  we  have  will  be  ai 
ble  to  you.    If  you  examine  our  records,  v 
I  hope  you  wUl.  and  if  you  find  that  the 
way  to  bring  this  about  and  to  assure 
economics  of  the  project  U  by  the  dletri 
tion  of  the  power  through  existing  agent 
you  will  find  us  most  cooperative  In  forwi 
ing  the  project.     But.  regardless  of  what  " 
you  may  finally  recommend,  we  stand 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  In  m 
available  to  you  any   Information   we 
have  which  you  may  think  pertinent  to 
investigation. 

The  statemenU  quoted  were  made  al 
3  years  after  the  power  company  had  vo' 
tartly  surrendered  iU  license  and  had  st 
It  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  developing 
project  and  never  Intended  to  build  or 
struct  another  hydroelectric  plant. 

The  printed  hearings  before  the  Rivers  I 
Harbors  Committee.  October  27.  1943,  r' 
the  following  quotation  from  a  commui 
tion  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Knglnc— 
Mr.   Arkwrlght.   president  of  the   Sai 
River  Kectrlc  Co.: 

"1  wotild  also  like  to  mention  In  thla 
nectlon   that   the   Savannah   River   WU 
Co..  an  affiliate  of  the  Georgia  Power  " 
the  Commonwealth  A  Southern  Corp.'s  i 
eastern    power    system,    owns    about 
acres  of  land.  Including  the  dam  slte^ 
propoeed  Clark  HIU  Reaenrolr.    In  r 
Clark    Hill    development    Is    authc 
Congress   the   Sarannah   River   Be 
and  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  wUl  eoo| 
the    constructloa   of   tbe    developmenl 
transferring  thli  land  wltb  tbe  dam  -*' 
the  proper  antborlty  at  a  fair  price  t' 
actual  cost  to  tbe  Savannah  River 
Co.  and  by  purcbaalng  at  the  swil 
at  a  fair  priee.  all  electrical  energy 
ean  be  generated  (or  sueb  portion 
•Mtgy  «M«b  caa  be  geaenlid  — "  ' 


Jlstrlbutloo  through- 

lla  over  Its  extensive 

jlbutlon   system,    as 

may  be  absorbed  by 

on  thU  system,  or 

generated  energy.    I 

Ifore  and  wish  to  re- 

__  _sursnce   of   our 

any  development  of 

I  area   which    may    be 

and  authorized 


I  DXraST  PBOJBCT 

Its  conflrm  the  state- 
Tcompany   had  no  In- 
ils  project.     The  slt- 
ned  by  an  admlttted 
_opanles  have.  In  the 
Df  money  to  construct 
.tructlon  at  least  three 
lltlonal     steam-power 
^Ing  care  of  the  In- 
llectric  power.     If  the 
any  Intention  to  de- 
jre  never  could   hare 
|te  time  to  do  so  than 
ago.    Their  offer   to 
now,    In    my    Judg- 
ke  screen.    They  really 
relopment.    They  eer- 
,  It    untU    after    there 
(or  electric  power  to 
I   production   of   their 
jder   construction   and 
bleted  and  In  operation 
The  ptirpoee  now  U 
It  the  project. 
jMPxn  vrrrH  rarvsTk 

lerlng  to  complete  this 

cure  additional  power. 

^y  it  could  not  develop 

above  Clark  HIU  on 

[where  the  lands  have 

by  this  compsny  or 

[but  the  power  people, 
tying,  "this  Is  not  the 
aey  are  propagandising 
For  example,  they  are 
jring  the  Idea  that  thU 
Iproject  where  the  Oov- 
^  Into  bustnees  In  com- 
^te    enterprise.     I    note 
^at  a  considerable  num- 
orgla  and  a  few  from 
Fe   written    the    Federal 
)d  the  chairman  of  the 
ilttee  of  the  Congress, 
ct  be  sbandoned  by  ths 
icense  to  complete  the 
_  ivannah  River  Bectrlc 
ftany  knows  full  well  the 
itention  to  go  Into  busl- 
nth   prtvste   enterprise. 
lore   the  Federal   Power 
bta.  Ga..  October  28,  1»4«. 
Its    then    president 
of  the  power  com- 
^te  active  In  contacting 
tern  to  write  such  letters, 
knew  that  the  Govern- 
|on  of  going  Into  busineas 
private  enterprise.    In 
when  he  stated  on  page 
(referred  to.  as  follows: 
it    is    not    Interested    In 
Blectrlclty.    The  Oovem- 
[in  navigation  and  flood 
and  sell  electric  power 
aelr  cont:  1  of  the  river 
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way  facilitate  navigation.  'Hie  estimated 
cost  of  the  dam  alone  at  that  time  was  ap- 
proximately $22,000,000.  This  Is  quite  a  sum 
of  money  and,  In  order  that  there  could  be 
some  way  for  the  Government  to  reimburse 
Itself  for  these  expenditures,  the  added  power 
facility  was  recommended.  Mr.  Arkwrlght 
is  deflnltely  correct  when  he  says  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  interested  In  making  and 
selling  electricity.  It  Is  Interested  In  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control,  and  the  making  and 
seUlng  of  electric  power  Is  only  incidental, 
which  not  only  refutes  the  charge  that  the 
project  Is  designed  to  put  the  Government  In 
business  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, but  it  also  refutes  another  argument 
these  same  power  people,  promoters  and 
friends  of  the  project  for  11  years,  are  now 
putting  Into  the  mouths  of  other  people  and 
having  them  to  write  Members  of  Congress, 
saying  they  are  opposed  to  the  project  on 
tbe  gro«n<to  ttuit  it  Is  a  socialistic  program. 

NOT  sociALxanc 

The  power  company  does  not  object  to  the 
dam  being  oonstructed  for  the  purpoee  of 
promoting  navigation  and  faclUtating  flood 
control.  In  fact,  they  Insist  and  urge  there 
Is  sxifllcent  Justiflcation  for  such  a  project. 
They  do  not  feel  that  a  dam  for  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  Is  socialistic,  but  when 
you  add  the  power  feature  to  be  used  by  the 
Government  to  reimburse  Itself  tor  exp>endl- 
tures  to  promote  navigation  and  facilitate 
flood  control,  they  then  Insist  It  becomes 
socialistic.  If  they  want  to  be  unselfish  and 
sincere  In  their  political  philosophy,  they 
may  find  that  the  Government  expenditures 
for  flood  control  and  navigation  alone  may 
come  nearer  being  socialistic  than  the  pro- 
posal with  the  power  feature  added.  In  the 
former,  the  expenditures  would  be  a  gratuity 
paid  out  of  the  Government  Treasury,  from 
which  the  Government  would  get  no  Immedi- 
ate rettim,  whereas  under  the  proposed  plsm 
the  people  who  are  to  be  prlmarUy  benefited 
from  the  expenditures  for  flood  control  and 
navigation  wUl  be  the  ones  to  use  the  power 
and  win,  therefore,  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  buy  and  pay  for  the  electric 
power  furnished.  However,  this  question 
■eana  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Confess 
«b«n  the  project  was  authorized,  unless  it 
was  deflnltely  settled  years  ago  when  au- 
thorising other  similar  projects.  My  only 
reason  for  referring  to  It  now  Is  to  show 
how  easily  these  people  change  their  minds, 
and  to  show  the  power  company  has  again 
changed  Its  mind  by  going  out  of  Its  way 
within  the  past  8  or  8  months  in  an  effort 
to  delay  or  defeat  this  project  by  propagandiz- 
ing the  public  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
Government  think  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  are  really  opposed  to  this 
project. 

anntvATioNs 

The  late  Mr.  Arkwrlght.  president  of  the 
Savannah  River  Electric  Co.,  at  the  hearing 
In  AtlanU  October  28.  last  year,  stated  that 
when  he  returned  the  license  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  1932  he  made  some 
reservation  by  saying  his  company  may  want 
to  get  a  new  license  and  resume  their  pro- 
gram some  time  in  the  future,  and  that  by 
reason  of  this  reeervatlon  the  Government 
was  put  on  notice  and  that  he.  therefore. 
has  some  right,  legal  or  equitable,  that 
should  be  recognized  and  is  now  calling  on 
your  conunlttee  to  help  him  enforce  such 
right. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  Mr.  Arkwrlght 
did  not  Indicate  In  some  way  that  he  may 
at  some  time  In  the  future  want  to  renew 
bis  request  for  a  license.  Such  a  suggestion 
may  have  been  reasonable,  but  there  \m  no 
evidence  that  such  suggestion  was  In  writ- 
ing, and  If  It  bad  been  It  would  have  had 
no  Mndlng  effect  on  the  Government:  for 
t  years  later.  In  1835.  Mr.  Arkwrlght  ap- 
peared before  a  repreeentatlve  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  OOBunlsslon,  tbe  United  Sutea 
Board  or  Inglneers.  and  tbe  Natloaal  Re- 
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sources  Commission  In  the  city  of  Augusta 
and  says  he  told  them:  "We  would  be  glad 
to  let  them  go  on  the  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveys  and  development,"  saying 
further  he  told  them  that  he  "offered  to 
seU  and  convey  the  land  at  a  reasonable 
price,  not  in  excess  of  the  coet."  He  then 
and  there  luged  these  men  to  recommend 
the  construction  of  this  plant  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  knew  the  power  feature 
was  incorporated  in  the  plan. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  Savannah  River 
Electric  Co.  or  any  of  Its  officers  made  any 
reservations  in  1932,  their  actions  from  1935 
to  1945  and  subsequent  thereto  show  con- 
clusively they  never  intended  to  file  a  re- 
quest for  another  license  and  their  tactics 
In  this  procedure  are  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire any  confidence  whatsoever  In  the  rep- 
resentations or  Justifications  submitted  to 
this  committee  for  consideration. 

Tin    FBOPLZ  -  FAVOa    OOVSUf  KSMT    OOMnjRlM« 

PEOjacr 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
members  of  your  committee,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  have  been  flooded 
with  a  number  of  letters  from  people  ds- 
elarlng  that  whUe  they  believe  the  project 
should  be  developed,  they  are  opposed  to  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
and  insist  that  a  license  shoiUd  be  given  to 
the  Savannah  River  Electric  Co..  saying  that 
a  majority  of  tbe  people  in  the  two  States 
are  opposed  to  the  present  program.  If  you 
have  received  such  information,  I  want  to 
say  emphatlcaUy  that  such  statements  are 
erroneous.  When  I  saw  press  accounts  of 
such  activity  and  found  it  was  inspired  by 
the  power  company,  I  sviggested  that  the 
Clark  HIU  Authortty  of  South  Carolina  nuike 
an  effort  to  sucertaln  the  true  sentiment  of 
the  people.  We  did  not  travel  from  county 
to  covmty  to  contact  and  argue  with  people 
and  prevaU  up>on  them  to  write  a  letter  In 
support  of  the  project,  as  the  power  people 
had  done.  We  simply  addressed  a  question- 
naire containing  one  question,  which  was 
as  f  oUows : 

"What  percentage  of  the  adult  population 
in  your  county  wotild  prefer  having  the 
United  States  Government  complete  the 
flood-control,  the  navigation,  and  power 
project  now  under  construction  on  the 
Savannah  River  near  Clarks  Hill,  8.  C,  rather 
than  rely  upon  the  promise  of  a  corporation 
or  private  Individuals  to  complete  It?  (Give 
your  answer,  name,  occupation,  poet  office, 
county,  and  State.)" 

Many  of  the  questionnaires  were  ad- 
dressed to  "Boxholder,"  because  we  were 
anxious  to  secure  the  unbiased  and  unpreju- 
diced opinion  of  the  people  generaUy.  Be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,500  questionnaires  were 
mailed,  about  46  percent  of  which  were  re- 
ttimed,  and  the  Ubulated  results  show  that 
90  percent  of  the  adult  population  are  re- 
ported as  being  in  favor  of  the  Government 
completing  this  project  rather  than  having 
It  done  by  someone  else.  I  tabulated  these 
returns  personally,  and  In  the  tabulations  I 
fotud  33  percent  of  t^ose  reporting  were 
farmers,  12  percent  merchants,  and  1  or  more 
of  the  remaining  55  percent  gave  their  oc- 
cupation as  follows:  Banker,  sawmill  oper- 
ator, dairyman,  funeral  director,  lawyer, 
bookkeeper,  automobile  dealer,  mayor,  drug- 
gist, farm  laborer,  engineer.  State  employee, 
city  clerk,  county  agent,  cotton  glnner,  fer- 
tUlzer  dealer,  school  superintendent,  cotton- 
mill  supertntendent,  housewife,  coUege  pro- 
fessor, constable,  land  surveyor,  county  su- 
perintendent of  education,  magistrate,  seed 
dealer,  county  supervisor,  pharmacist,  chief 
of  police,  cattle  and  livestock  dealer,  pulp- 
wood  dealer,  clerk  of  court,  radio  operator, 
minister,  teacher,  vocational  Instructor,  live- 
stock dealer,  physician.  oU  mlU  operator,  edi- 
tor. RFD  carrier,  machinist.  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Sarnce.  linotype  <q>arator.  furniture 
dealer,  dealer  In  (arm  machinery,  county 
ttvaaurar.  Bute  board  of  bealtb.  BUta  labor 


department.  Junk  dealer,  clerical  workor, 
contractor,  fUllng  station  operator,  carpenter, 
textUe  operator,  miller,  skUled  laborer,  mem* 
ber  of  State  legislature,  highway  commission- 
er, gas  and  oU  distributor,  horticulturist, 
boarding-house  keeper,  civil  engineer,  res- 
taurant manager,  secretary,  loan  association, 
county  auditor,  Implemen.  dealer,  lumber- 
man, electrician. 

I  note  further  from  the  newspapers  that 
some  of  the  letters  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress urging  them  to  reverse  their  previous 
action  in  making  appropriations  for  this 
project  have  been  publicized  to  a  considerable 
extent.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letters 
were  publicised  because  they  appeared  to  be 
so  ridiculous,  or  whether  they  were  publi- 
cized for  the  purpoee  of  promoting  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  power  people  to  Influence  the 
pubUo  and  Members  of  the  Congress  to  change 
their  minds  and  prejudice  them  toward  thla 
project  and  other  similar  developments.  X 
am  referring  to  one  of  the  press  reports  be- 
cause it  is  aUeged  to  have  come  from  a  rep- 
reeentatlve cltlaen  of  South  Carolina  not  far 
from  my  borne  and  be  Is  reported  to  have 
been  very  persistent  in  having  the  Congreaa 
reverse  Its  action  and  give  the  Savannab 
River  Bectrlc  Co.  a  Ucense  to  construct  and 
operate  this  project,  saying  that  if  this  were 
done  and  as  soon  as  the  Savannah  River 
Bectrlc  Co.  could  begin  operating  at  normal 
capacity  It  would  contribute  In  the  way  o< 
revenues  to  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  Including  the  Federal  Goverixment, 
at  least  $800,000,000  annually.  Ot  course, 
this  Is  ridiculous.  If  it  were  true  and  the 
revenues  could  be  divided  annuaUy  in  equal 
parts  between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  would  then  be  able 
to  repeal  aU  of  her  revenue  acts,  double  her 
expenditures  for  education,  old-age  assist- 
ance, including  expenditures  for  every  other 
activity  in  the  State  and  stiU  have  a  surplus 
of  $100,000,000  annually. 

STTMlCAaT 

1.  Tlie  Savannah  River  Bectrlc  Co.  was 
given  a  license  in  1928  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  construct  a  dam  across  the 
Savannah  River  near  CI  arks  HIU,  S.  C,  and 
after  holding  it  for  4  years,  voluntarUy  re- 
turned it  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  1932.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  15  years,  which 
was  2  years  after  the  Congress  had  provided 
that  the  project  should  be  developed  by  the 
Army  engineers,  and  after  appropriating 
$5,500,000  for  this  purpoee,  and  after  work 
on  the  project  has  been  In  progress  for  ap- 
proximately 1  year,  the  company  now  comes 
and  urges  that  no  further  appropriations  be 
made  for  this  purpose  and  that  It  be  given 
a  new  license,  notwithstanding  that  for  tbe 
past  11  years  the  company  has  Insisted  that 
the  work  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government. 

a.  The  excuse  the  power  eompany  gives  for 
not  developing  the  project  when  it  had  a 
license  was  because  of  the  stringent  money 
market.  No  evidence  has  been  given,  further 
than  a  mere  statement,  that  this  was  the  real 
reason,  but  there  Is  a  transcribed  record 
showing  where  and  when  tbe  president  of 
the  company  stated  the  license  was  retiirned 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  so  much  Government  red  tape  and  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  It  Is  tfue  there  was  a 
stringent  money  market  in  1932,  but  if  that 
had  been  tbe  real  reason,  the  company  has 
submitted  no  reason  why  the  application  for 
a  new  license  was  not  renewed  in  1939,  1940, 
1841,  1942,  1943,  or  1944,  when  the  money 
market  was  In  exceUent  condition  and  tbe 
demand  for  electric  power  was  greater  than 
any  5-year  period  in  our  history.  The  reason 
the  company  gives  about  the  strtngent  money 
market  does  not  appeal  to  reason,  but  tbe 
one  about  Government  red  tape  and  Govern- 
ment supervision  Is  sull  here  and  will  remain 
M  long  as  our  praasnt  system  of  government 
ramalns,  and  U  tt  ware  sulBclant  raamn  tor 
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not  dc^doplnc  **»•  P<roJ«c*  wh«n  th«  com- 
pany h  td  •  UecDM.  It  win  •tin  be  fulBel«nt 
kv  ehanflnc  Its  mlad  acals  and  d«- 
Am  natter  for  aiMfttMr  It  jmn,  or 
a  taly  tf  poaatbl*.  for  this  appaara  to  ba 
ti  onli  purpose. 

t.  T1^   povsr  eompsny   tnalsta   that   the 
Id  with  reaerratlona  eon- 

J  |to  by  the  Federal  Power  Comwiirtnw. 

toot  mTreeord  has  been  offered  In  avldance 
rt.  and  II  true,  there  should  eer- 
ie a  written  record  ot  aocnc  kind  In 
at  both  the  company  and  the 
■mlHAaB.  In  the  abaence 
the  logical  aaiumptlon  is 
It  of  tha  MBVMiy  vai 
iomet  to  1936  wiMB  be  said  his 
never  Intended  to  eonstruct  anotbar 
bjdroeactrte  plsnt.  and  this  company  now 
has  n(  le«al  or  equitable  right  whatsoever 
r  to  that  ot  any  other  company  or  any 
for  a  license  to  develop  this  project. 
T  le  company  complains  about  the  Oov- 
kt  dsprlTlnf  It  of  the  right  to  davalop 
ptoparuaa;  In  fact,  tt  has  no  prep- 
It  Clark  BlU  anept  land  and  forests, 
la  water  tn  the  Savannah  River  m 
the  Oovemmant  la  interested  Ut 
eontrotttBg.  The  . 
pany  iaa  do  Intareat  m  thla  water,  tt 
not  o«  n  a  gallon,  not  even  a  drop  ot  water 
ilsavwuiah  Rlvar.  Tbeaa  waters  belong 
d  It  la  a  responslbUlty  of 
It  to  oonserve  and  control 
the  benefit  ot  the  public.     It  la  true 

np»"y  owna  about  40.000  acrea  ot 

land  ^[joining  the  Clark  Hill  slU.  which,  ae- 
oordtiD  I  to  reports,  were  obtained  about  !•» 
and  II  M.  at  rldletiloualy  low  prlaaa  by  prom- 
tilng  ihe  ownen  that  the  company  would 
use  tti  I  land  and  water  In  developing  a  glgan- 
Hp  p9  par  plant,  and  at  the  same  tlaaa  oovlrol 
Iba  1  Mda  and  promote  navlgafloa  «■  Ibe 
Bavanoah.  Justifying  the  promises  by  saying 
the  oimpany  bad  already  secured  a  license 
from  he  Oovernment  to  develop  the  project. 
S.  Ibe  power  company  Is  endeavoring  to 
lead  ]  ou  and  the  public  to  believe  thU  la 
prima  ily  a  power  project,  but  It.  knows  this 
Is  not  true,  for  its  president,  testifying  under 
oath  )efore  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
less  tl  lan  a  year  ago.  denies  and  refutee  the 
Idea  4hen  he  said.  "The  Oovernment  Is  not 

In  making  and  selling  electricity. 

(  ovamment  la  Interested  In  navigation 
i^id  fl  x>d  control.  They  make  and  sell  elec- 
tric p  iwer  as  an  Incident  to  their  control  at 
the  rl  rex  for  navigation  purpoeea." 

8.  '  Ills  company  la  trying  to  convince  you 
and  the  public  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
mm^  I  Ottth  Carolina  are  now  oppoeed  to  hav- 
|M  t  He  Oovernment  complete  the  project. 
Tou  Ud  not  bear  of  the  people  objecting 
In  IB  16  when  the  power  company  pledged  its 
undy  ng  support  to  tba  proposal,  saying  tbs 
proje  !t  should  be  devahyad  and  operated  by 
the  (lovemmcnt  imtll  the  rcvenuea  were 
mm^mtm  (Qt  to  relmbxirse  the  Oovernment  for 
■yai  dlturee.  then  to  be  tximed  over  to  some 
muni  dpaUty.  county,  State,  or  power  com- 
pany. These  people,  or  their  representa- 
ttvaa.  did  not  object  to  you  and  other  Ifem- 
bara  tf  Congress  when  the  matter  was  be- 
fore rour  Rivera  and  Harbors  Committee, 
your  Flood  Control  Committee,  or  your  own 
comn  Ittee  whe^  you  recommended  appro- 
priatlons  for  this  project  on  two  separate 
occas  ons.  No:  you  did  not  hear  of  any  op- 
posit  OD  tnm  the  people  of  these  two  States 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  or  until  last  August 
when  this  power  company  played  the  Judas 
lacar  ot  act.  by  renovmcing  Its  allegiance  to 
the  p  rogram  and  began  to  propagandise  the 
GQi^  ass  and  the  public  against  further  de- 
velop Bent  of  the  project,  saying  that  a  ma- 
Jortt]  ct  tba  paopla  are  now  in  fsvor  ot 
f  tbair  ftbaniTtt  with  the  power  com- 
rather  than  the  Oovernment.  To  illus- 
tbe  Justification  for  this  statement. 
DBipbny  refers  to  a  bearing  In  Atlanta 
Jstobar.  wbare  CI  wltneeaee  appsared  In 
ct  tba  eonpany's  proposal,  and  only  7 


pany 
tnta 


lavoi 


appeared  as  being  against  It.  The  e<sn| 
doee  not  tell  you  that  its  preeidcnt  waa 
of  the  87  witnessss  and  that  he  testified 
a  nximber  of  his  staff  had  been  con< 
people  in  person  and  tiling  them 
county  or  countlea  would  become  b 
if  the  Oovernment  completed  the 
but  If  the  power  company  could 
their  taxes  would  ba  tfsoraassd. 

Tb  find  out  to  wbat  astant  the  p.  >  p!e 
fallen  for  this  propaganda,  the  Clark 
Authority  of  South  Carolina  sent  a  que-' 
nalre  to  IJOO  or  1.500  people  In  the 
ties  tn  South  CaroilBa  toxichlng  the  8al 
nah  River.  requMltaf  them  to  sUte  In  " 
opinion  what  percent  of  the  adult  .    . 
tlon    in    the   cotmty   preferred   having^ 
Oovenunent    complete    the    project 
than  leave  It  to  someone  else.     The 
lated  results  show  that  90  percent  fat 
Oovernment  completing  the  project. 
of  theee  Inqulrlee  were  not  addressed  to 
particular  class  of  people  but  to  h-  «  h( 
era  and  to  show  how  repreaentaiive  ot 
people  from  which   reporta  came,   we   * 
herein  listed  the  names  erf  the  occur 
abown  fYum  the  repUee  received,  wt 
tabulations  show  79  occupations,  which 
Indlcau  we  have  a  good  cross  sccuon 
entire  population. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  whan  the  Prealdent 
■avannah  River  Bectrlc  Co..  stated  or 
tn  writing  in  1995  and  subeequcnUy 
to  that   if   the   United   Statee  Got  ~ 
would  agree  to  LUBBMlt.  maintain, 
erate  the  Clark  ■■  pMJect  the 
would  oonwy  approalmaUly  40.000 
land  to  the  Oovernment  at  a  price 
eeeding  the  eoat.  turn  tmr  its   ni 
raeords  to  tbs  Oovenuaevt  to  be  us«l  li 
way  It  may  see  fit.  furnish  any  Infc 
tt  may  have  that  might  prove  ta  be  of  i 
and  cooperate  m  every  possible  way 
development  and  operation  of  the  pro] 
wae  an  offer  with  no  reeervatlons  att 
for  his  conchKllng  worda  vara: 
at  what  plan  you  may  finally  recomi 
we  stand  ready  to  cooperate  to  the  f 
estent."  and  wbaa  Onngraas  paassd  the 
control  bill  in  Dmiiabg.  1944.  providt 
the  development  and  operation  of  this 
ect  It  accepted  that  offer,  and  twth 
then  became  honor -bound  to  the  fulf 
of  the  agreement.     I  ahall  let  the 
be  the  Judge  as  to  what  constitutes 
Our    Oovemaaant    has    always    beesj 
Jealous  of  lu  honor,  and  I  am  glad  ''' 
witness    that    the   Congress.   Irrespec 
political    parties,    has    ever    guarded 
Jealous  care  Its  bcaior  and  integrity. 
nation  is  worthless  that  will  not  vantt 
for  its  tMnor.** 

When  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  tl 
its  legislature  in  1933.  authorised  and 
ed  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state 
sue  to  the  United  States  a  grant  of^ 
lands,  flowaga  rights  or  sasements.  t" 
be    required    In    the    development 
navigation  project  or  projects  on  the 
nah  River,  it  was  a  conditional  offer 
United  States  Oovernment  and  when 
greas  on  December  33,  1944.  passed  the 
control  bill,  the  offer,  in  effect,  was 
by  the  United  Statss  Oovernment 
are  now  honor-bound  to   carry    out* 
agraeoMnt.    Wban  South  Carolli^a.  tb 
ita  leglalature   in   the   early   part   of 
unanimoxisly  adopted  a  reeolutlon  faf 
and  urging  the  completion  of  the  proj 
the  United  SUtss  Oovernment,  it  ra  ' 
the  action  ol  the  State  leglalature  of  II 
declared,   in   effect,   that   the   SUte 
willing,  ready,  and  attle  to  dlschargs     ^ 
of  the  agreement.    I  understand  thatj 
lar  action  was  taken  by  the  State  Leglfl' 
of  Georgia,  and  to  turn  turtle  now.  aft 
action  of  the  Congress  in  providing  U 
authonsation  without  any  objections 
part  of  anyone,  coupled  wita  the 
support   and   cooperation  of   the 
River  Electric  Co..  for  10  year*,  and 


Srojact  well  underway.  It 
[of  good  faith  with  the 
^na.  tba  8Uto  of  Oaorfia. 
Qe  United  Statea.  and  it 
[crltJciam.  raise  a  Justl- 
^end  to  destroy  the  con- 
In  the  mtcgrity  of  the 

States, 
gentlemen  of  the  com- 
aent  of  this  project  has 
1  of  my  political  life. 
}i  edlng  actions  of  ths 
Rgrrt  to  laam  tbat  ths 
pie  I  repreaentad  for  16 
to  an  unprecedented 
I  simply  to  proau>te  the 
[interest  of  a  amall  group 
laving  broken  their  faith 
The  eatabUahment  of 

;  with  confldaaoa  for  your 

er. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks  In  the  R«c- 

[  following  sUtement  of 

president  of  the  Na- 

ion.  submitted  to  the 

on  Public  Lands  May 

of  8  919  facea  xu  with 
In  a  concerted,  clever. 
^11 -camouflaged  drive  to 
tional  isnd  policy. 
was  established  over  ths 
It  has  required  a  lot  of 
king  to  win  and  to  bold. 
|e  and  clear,  la  this:  To 
rmer  who  works  the  land 

for  his  family. 

tn  won  the  Preemption 

protect  the  squatter  on 

le  speculator,  who  sought 

to  arrlng  material  gain 

[the  sqiiatter's  toll. 

victory  was  the  Bome- 
iraham  Lincoln  signed  in 
was  the  same — to  settle 
lies  who  would  live  on  it. 
for  the  actual  settler 
teclamatlon  Act  of  1903. 
lous  support  from  every 
tn  Congress  and  bearing 
ke  great  Republican  Preal- 
Fvelt.    It  was  hsUed  on 
as  lineal  extension  of 
iclple.  Into  the  arid  West. 
issue:  Are  we  to  see  the 
aional    land    policy    torn 
le?    The  first  breach  was 
lattnn  law      It  was  made 
kdo-BIg  Thompson  proj- 
is  widened  a  little  on  the 
[project  in  1940.     Now.  in 
to  drive  wide  the  shoul- 
irreparable   breach,    to 
principle  that  Americans 
Isboriously  established 
infldence  tbat  it  would 
>uld  allow  S.  9ia  to  pass, 
the  family  farm  on  wast- 
wlll  be  sounded  sad  the 
ition  farm  will  have  ar- 
culture  relations  secretary 
[Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
Ian  Churches,  tba  Rever- 


aad  Shirley  S.  Greene  has  Just  warned.  "This 
broadening  of  the  proposed  legislation 
confirms  the  fear  •  •  "  that  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  bUl  (8.  06.  H.  R.  055.  658)  was 
but  an  entering  wedge  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  sacrifice  the  family-type  farm  to 
their  own  seiash  Interest  and  greed." 

The  National  Farmers  Union  regrets  to 
have  to  say  that  the  initial  breach  was  made 
on  a  project  In  Colorado,  where  our  organiza- 
tion has  strength,  headquarters,  and  a  long 
history.  We  regret  to  find  In  8.  912  that  the 
repeal  of  1938  on  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son is  now  being  made  usc>  of  as  a  sort  of 
"precedent"  to  undermine  the  family  farm 
on  the  vast  lands  of  the  Central  Valley  in 
California,  on  the  spreading,  watered  lands 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texris.  and 
back  again  in  our  own  State  on  the  lands  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley.  By  reason  of  o\ir  posi- 
tion in  Colorado  we  feel  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  exposing  at  thU  time  the  falsity  of 
position  of  those  who  seek  to  use  the  1938 
repeal  in  this  fashion  to  carry  destruction 
elsewhere. 

When,  in  1938.  the  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  United  States 
Senate  presented  the  bill  to  repeal  the  160- 
acre  water  limitation  on  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompeon  project,  someone  wrote  Into  Its 
reix>rt  this  trumped-up  two- point  argument: 
(1)  The  intent  of  the  original  reclamation 
law  was  to  develop  undeveloped  public  lands. 
presumably  not  to  develop  private  lands,  or 
partially  developed  lands  with  Insufficient 
water  supply.  (9)  Provision  of  supplemental 
water  to  developed  land  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  whot  waa  contemplated  a«  the 
central  purpose  of  the  original  law.  and  there- 
fore subject  properly  to  exemption  from  it. 

What  this  misleading  Senate  report  said 
U  thU: 

"The  Federal  reclamation  laws,  as  origi- 
nally adopted,  were  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying unused  witer  to  undeveloped  public 
lands.  In  order  to  make  provision  for  as 
large  a  number  of  settlers  under  projects  as 
would  be  economically  feasible,  and  to  pre- 
vent individuals  from  acquiring  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  land  to  be  reclaimed,  the 
Congress  limited  the  amount  of  land  which 
could  be  owned  by  one  individual  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  reclamation  proj- 
ect to  160  acres.  This  provision  was  entirely 
appropriate  to  conditions  to  which  It  was 
intended  to  be  applied."  (Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  75th  Cong..  3d 
sess  .  8.  Rept.  No.  1921.)      ' 

That  was  the  first  point.  lu  initial  sen- 
tence, which  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  to  mislead  is.  as  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate statement  of  the  original  purpose  ol 
the  law.  erroneous  on  its  face.  If.  as  Implied, 
the  Intention  was  not  to  water  private  lands, 
but  only  public  lands,  then  why  was  the  160- 
acre  water  limitation  on  private  lands  In- 
cluded at  all  in  the  original  statute?  That 
limitation,  which  now  is  at  issue  on  private 
lands  In  Colorado.  Texas,  and  California,  has 
no  other  reason  for  being,  except  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  as 
originally  adopted  was  not  confined  to  the 
limited  purpose  declared  by  the  Senate  in 
its  report  of  1938  and  used  as  a  basis  for  its 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  for  repeal. 
Besides,  the  IlmlUtlon  was  on  water,  not  on 
land,  and  the  intention  was  that  no  one 
should  get  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
water  to  be  developed  by  public  appropria- 
tion. The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
but  we  don't  want  the  evil  of  that  distortion 
of  hUtorical  fact  to  spread  false  Justifica- 
tion for  repeal  to  California,  to  Texas,  and 
then  back  home  again  to  roost  In  the  San 
Luis  Valley  of  Colorado. 

The  second  point  in  the  argument  of  the 
1938  Senate  report  is  as  follows: 

"The  situation  under  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project,  the  only  one  involved  in 
the  preaent  bill.  Is  quite  different  from  that 
of    the    earlier   reclamation    projects.     The 


Colorado  Big  Thompson  project  does  not 
bring  under  cultivation  new  land.  It  is  In- 
tended to  furnish  a  supplemental  supply  of 
water  to  an  already  highly  developed  area 
of  agricultural  lands.  These  lands  are  now 
in  private  ownership  and  irrigated  by  nu- 
merous existing  irrigation  ditches.  Due  to 
various  factors,  such  as  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation, drought,  and  increased  consump- 
tion of  water  by  other  systems,  the  water 
suppply  for  this  large  area,  amounting  to 
615,000  acres,  is  Inadequate  in  many  seasons 
to  insure  the  maturing  of  crops.  This  proj- 
ect will  supply  the  necessary  additional  water 
to  make  certain  the  harvests  which  are  now 
uncertain." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  all  irrigation  pro- 
vided under  Federal  reclamation  Is  supple- 
mental, and  always  has  been.  It  supple- 
ments rainfall,  underground  waters,  or  both. 
The  fact  that  water  is  supplemental  fur- 
nishes no  valid  basis  for  exemption  from 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  law,  which  is 
to  create  many  homes  on  the  land.  Supple- 
mental water  Is  not  a  test  whether  a  good 
law  should  apply,  and  It  was  not  so  regarded 
by  the  framers  of  Federal  reclamation  in 
1902. 

These  alleged  vlevw — rather  than  the  true 
views — of  those  who  originated  reclamation, 
have  been  spread  so  assiduously,  that  it  is 
time  to  remind  ourselves  what  ths  true  in- 
tentions were.  It  Is  not  the  lawyers,  includ- 
ing evidently  those  of  the  great  landhold- 
ing  corporations  of  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  and  of  the  excess  land-holding 
Interests  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  the 
valley  gravity  project  in  Texas,  who  spread 
false  law.  They  have  no  doubts  that  the 
reclamation  law  applies  to  their  private 
lands.  It  la  rather  the  propagandists  who 
try  to  make  it  appear  to  the  man  in  the 
street  that  the  bureaucrats  are  putting  over 
sometning  which  the  grand  men  of  the  last 
generation  had  never  planned  or  wanted. 
The  truth  is  Jtist  the  opposite. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  those  grand 
men.  Representative  Mondell.  of  Wyoming, 
made  this  clean-cut  declaration  while  the 
reclamation  bill  was  under  debate  In  the 
House: 

"Under  nearly  every  project  undertaken  by 
the  Government  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
some  lands  In  private  ownership  and  It  would 
be  manifestly  tmjust  and  Inequitable  not  to 
provide  water  for  these  lands,  providing 
their  owners  are  willing  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  act;  and  in  order  that  no 
such  lands  may  be  held  in  large  quantities 
or  by  nonresident  owners,  it  is  provided  that 
no  v.-ater  right  for  more  than  160  acres  shall 
be  sold  to  any  landowner,  who  must  also 
be  a  resident  or  occupant  of  his  land.  This 
provision  was  drawn  with  a  view  to  breaking 
up  any  large  land  holding  which  might  exist 
In  the  vicinity  of  Government  works  and  to 
insure  occupancy  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
reclaimed." 

Congressman  MAXTm  of  South  Dakota  was 
equally  explicit.  Referring  to  the  water- 
limitation  clause  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion he  told  the  Congress:  "The  policy  of 
the  Government  is  to  build  up  communities 
of  many  settlers  with  small  holdings,  and  not 
to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  agriculture 
by  large  corporations."  Wltb^ophetic  in- 
sight that  belles  those  who  declare  that 
changes  have  been  so  great  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  framers  no  longer  fit  the  times. 
Congressman  Martin  added:  "In  this  day  of 
colossal  enterprises  private  capital  could  re- 
claim arid  lands  at  a  great  profit,  provided 
the  land  and  water  could  be  owned  by  pri- 
vate capital  on  a  large  scale."  That  condi- 
tion U  exactly  what  thla  160-acre  limitation 
on  water  provided  against. 

AuthorlUtive  studies  of  this  subject  have 
been  made  and  they  have  been  published. 
There  U  no  excuse  for  Ignoring  the  results 
of  their  examination  of  law  and  history,  or 
for  permitting  the  continued  spread  of  false 


Information  to  compound  the  mistake  of  tba 
Colorado  repeal  of  10S8. 

A  study  of  "Acreage  limitation  and  excess 
land  provisions"  included  In  the  report  of 
Central  Valley  Project  Studies.  Problem  19. 
makes  careful  examination  of  the  declara- 
tions of  those  who  framed  and  passed  the 
national  reclamation  law  of  1932.  After 
quoting  a  series  of  clear-cut  declarations,  it 
concludes : 

"These  statements,  and  others  of  like 
character  that  could  be  cited,  indicate  quito 
clearly  that  the  sponsors  of  reclamation  ar- 
rived at  conscious  decisions  (1)  in  favor  of 
acreage  limitation.  (2)  in  favor  of  supple- 
mental as  well  as  primary  irrigation,  (3)  in 
favor  of  the  irrigation  of  private  as  well  as 
public  lands,  and  (4)  In  favor  of  steps  neces- 
sary to  force  the  break' ng  up  of  large  pri- 
vate holdings.  Provisions  in  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902,  respective  to  these  polnu.  were 
not  there  by  accident  or  through  insufficient 
consideration;  they  represented  deliberate 
decisions  based  upon  thorougn  discussion." 

Th!s  was  in  keeping  with  the  statement  by 
Congressman  Mondell,  of  Wyoming,  who  told 
the  House  deliberating  ou  the  bill  that.  "No 
law  ever  presented  to  any  legialative  body  has 
been  so  carefully  drawn  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting  the  possibility  of  speculative  ovm- 
ershlp  In   lauds     *     *     *." 

The  framers  of  the  law  were  familiar  with 
the  facts  of  western  land  monopoly.  The 
deliberations  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress and  of  other  western  aasociations  are 
full  of  ezplieity  and  repeated  discissions  of 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

The  statement  by  Senator  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  coauthor  of  the  original  act.  before 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Aasoci- 
ation  in  1B05  is  dennitlve: 

"Now,  what  national  machinery  have  you? 
You  have  the  msM:hinery  of  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Act.  Intended,  as  your  Governor 
has  remarked,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
home  seekers  of  the  country.  Guarded  m 
every  way  against  monop>oly  and  speculation, 
intended  to  secure  to  every  man  of  Industry 
an  area  of  land  sufficient,  acconling  to  the 
soil  and  the  clinaite  or  productiveness,  for 
the  support  of  a  family,  and  sufficient  for 
that  alone  (applause],  it  is  also  Intended  to 
break  up  existing  land  monopoly.  How  la 
that  accomplished?  We  realized  In  the 
framing  of  that  act  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  apply  it  only  to  the  public  domain, 
for  within  reach  of  every  governmental  proj- 
ect lie  lands  m  private  ownership,  thirsting 
for  water  to  be  supplied  by  national  aid,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
National  Government  to  supply  agricultural 
commiwities  that  were  thus  Imperiled  as  to 
create  new  agricultural  communities. 

"And  so  we  provided  that  water  rights 
could  be  seciired  for  lands  in  private  owner- 
ship within  reach  of  Government  projects, 
to  be  guarded  against  monopoly  by  prevent- 
ing any  proprietor  from  securing  water  rights 
for  more  than  160  acres,  the  amount  of  land 
fixed  in  the  bUl.     •     •     • 

"Here  let  me  say  that  in  my  own  opinion 
California  has  no  greater  curse  than  these 
large  landed  estates.  (Applause.)  To  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  land  grants  was  added 
the  concentration  of  large  areas  of  land  se- 
ciired  from  the  Federal  Government,  part  ot 
the  national  domain,  obtained  either  under 
lax  laws  or  by  evasion  or  maladministration 
of  the  laws.  I  have  no  word  of  censure  to 
apply  to  the  men  who  own  these  grants,  or 
who  now  own  these  large  areas  of  land.  I 
only  condemn  the  policy  which  made  land 
monopoly  possible  on  this  coast  and  through- 
out the  arid  region."     (Applause.] 

That  statement  of  the  purp>oses  of  the  law 
made  by  its  chief  author,  was  received  by 
the  association  to  develop  the  Sacramento 
Valley  with  evidences  of  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

A  recent  student  of  this  subject,  after  ana- 
lyzing the  past,  points  out  an  extreme  danger 
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ct  the  1  trtur*.  Ralph  B.  Wethetogr.  tn  his 
LagUlat  v«  uuX  Adinln»«tnitl'»»  WMlMf  tt 
Scnm*  Limitation  »nd  Control  of  flpaevl*- 
tiea  on  Fwlend  B«clmm«ttoo  Troj9cU.  pub- 
ilahed  h  part  of  Central  Vafley  Project 
Stndlei  problem  19.  itatea: 

-Th«e  to  no  difference  In  principle  be- 
ttMan  I  >  supplemental  and  a  primary  supply 
iBMfar  as  the  wisdom  of  applying  acreaff* 
UmlUt  ons  and  antispeculaUon  provisions  !• 
concen  ed.  Preeetire  to  reUx  the  restrictions 
In  sucl  CMM  ■«y  b«  viewed  as  a  Hank  at- 
tack u|  on  Hm  whole  poUcy,  for  In  the  future 
many  mlillon  acres  which  the  Bureau  ot 
Reclanatlon  expects  to  Irrlsat*  will  recs*v« 
supplsj  Qcntal  supplies." 

^,  i|9QM  alsuss  of  "Supplemental  wa- 
taC  M  a  9lM»7  doctrine  for  conceaUng  de- 
■troM  m.  of  the  American  family  farm.  The 
NMIOBll  Farmers  Union  wanU  to  preserve 
the  fa  allj  (arm  on  those  millions  of  aerea 
which  wlU  receive  pubUcly  supplied  watar  in 
the  fu  ure. 

The  Colorado-Big  Thompecm  repeal  la  to 
ha  dial  inculshed  not  only  by  the  clsfver  die- 
torttoi  a  vtoleh  enabled  It  to  produce  a  phony 
basis  or  esemptlon  from  a  sound  law.  It 
bears  <  ther  marks  which  ought  to  raise  ques- 
xy^m^  I  a  tte  Binds  ot  sMkiua  men.  The  na- 
tional reclamation  law  was  the  result  of  looff. 
carefu  .  and  public  dellbvatlon  orer  a  dec- 
of  time.  The  destruction  of  the  protec- 
1  vovMed  by  that  law  on  the  Cotorado- 
BH  T  MBpaon  project,  on  the  contrary,  was 
tbs  n  mlt  of  rapid  work.    U  lu  preparations 

I  <  sraful.  and  pisa aWy  they  were,  they 

I I  lot  prepwatlons  M  pwhUc. 
__M  same  distorted  statement  of  purpose  of 

Um  f*  rtfi"^**""  law  upon  which  ine  Senate 
«v«i..M  ittae  relied  was  recited  by  the  Acting 
8ecre(  ary  of  the  Interior  (not  the  Secretary) 
who  I  ave  formal  assent  for  the  Department 
at  Um  mtsrlor.  He  made  It  appear,  also,  that 
tiMte  was  no  practical  nesd  to  mamtaln  the 
law.  ilnce  Its  purpose  at  fereaklng  up  land 
fn^^^  tolj  would  be  achieved  on  this  particu- 
by  natural  proceasss  of  land  sub- 
tt  ba  was  correct  that  the  Colorado- 
M|wnn  project  was  a  special  ease. 
MCtalaly  ta  made  this  repeal  unusable  as 
ganeni  preeedent.  The  general  doctrine  of 
natur  J  subdivision  Is  false,  and  has  been  re- 
jectee speclflcaUy  by  a  doaen  Oongressee  glv- 
UM  ai  leroTal  to  limitation  by  Uw. 

~^'  BO  public  hearings  on  the  Big 


debate  on  the  floor  of  Oon- 


Th  I  second  esemptlon  was  obtained  on 
Jnri  leMK  project  in  Nevada  In  1940.  Since 
tba  1  rtmaory  ground  for  esemptlon  on  that 
parti  ular  project  was  that  180  acres  was  too 

to  permit  successful  family  farms,  the 

It   exemption   affords  mo  precedent 

.    for   general    exewpMsn.    Another 

Actti  g  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  one  to  give 
t    to   repeal    on    the    Ifevada    project, 
rery  careful   to  declare  Jvist   this.     He 
ikat  he  did  not  mean  to  InilleaM  that, 
where  a  project  Is 


imia 


tlon 


mcrey   a  supplemental   water   BUpT*f.   the 
ecceqi-laxKls  provisions  of  existing  laws  ought 


not  to  be  applied  and  enforced.    The  eolu- 


hn  similar  cases,  he  Indicated,  might  be 

founl.  after  study,  to  lie  not  In  exemption. 
hot  n  Dexlble  acreage  datcrmtnaUon  by  the 
iry  of  the  Ihtartar  of  the  size  of  a 
.^  tmlt  appropriate  to  each  project. 
NMi  rally  that  size  might  be  either  larger 
or  ■  sailer  than  leo  acres.  Thus  the  record 
of  tl  •  Bumboldt  exemption  Itself  recognises 
upwj  alurdi  no  general  remedy. 
..  third  attempt  to  repeal  the  lOO-acre 
waUr  limitation  was  madron  the  California 
Cenral  Valley  project  In  1944.  The  Mg 
Thffl  npson  and  Nevada  exemptions  were  xmod 
'  mts.  btit  the  eAort  neverthrteas 
_  It  ahould  hava. 
T<  or  commmaa  win  tear  MUy  abcut  Osn- 
tral  t  yalley    from    well-informed    intereats 


which  oppose  repeal,  and  the  WaUenal 
ers  Union  does  not  intend  to  cover  the 
ground.    There  are  aapecta  of  the  drive 
rapaal  tbara.  fcowaver.  which  need  to  be 
down  tn  thto  chronicle  of  the  attempt 
feMks  out  In  Colorado  In  19M  to  destrof 
family  farm  U  the  West. 
On  the  California  repealer,  as  on  the 
and  Neracta  hlUs  l>efore  It.  ihere 
no  publl:  hearings  when  it  reached 

•  floor,  practically  without  wamlnf 

The  repealer  was  In  form  of  a  rider,  la 
duced  as  a  committee  amendment  after^ 
coasmlttae  hearings  on  the  rivers  and 
bars  bill  to  which  it  was  attached  were 
pleted.     The   maneuver   succeeded.     It 
slipped  through  on  March  t2,  1944.  In  a 
minutes. 

On  the  contrary,  after  hearings  beft 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  ' 
mlttee.  the  rider  was  killed  by  the  cot 
tee,  and  the  Senate  refused  to  allow  thai 
topaas.    Senate  opposition  was  aodetern 
that  the  entire  rivers  and  kartwrs  bill 
fki^iid  down  with  It. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  tactics  In  thaj 
deserves  mertlon.  The  Chairman 
BoUM  Comm  ttee  of  the  Whole  over 
point  of  order  that  the  repeal  am«n< 
was  out  of  order,  a  rider  that  *^odtfli 
fundamental  reclamation  laws."  The 
who  was  m  tlie  chair  to  give  that  mil  ^ 
not  the  8pea.cer  of  the  House:  It  was 
other  than  the  California  member 
helped  put  the  Colorado-Big  Thomi 
peal  through  -he  House  In  1938. 

It  is  too  late  to  use  surprise  as  a  ti 
California  Central  Valley  any  more.     But) 
not  too  late  to  try  It  in  the  San  Lula  V^ 
of  Colorado  and  the  Valley  Gravity  pi 
In  Texas.    8.  012  attempts  exactly  this. 
According  to  a  Washington  dispatch 
March   18.   1947.  Senator  Oowwrr.   of 
fomla.  was  quoted  Indirectly  as  saying 
"discussions  of  the  Colorado  and  Texas  ' 
set  exemptlonii  would  he  'simpler'  than 
on  the  Calif  onila  one    •    •    •    becausa 
was  little  contjoversy  on  them."    If  th4 
"imie  controversy"  the  reason  la  that  . 
have  not  been  Informed  of  what  they 
The   National   Farmers   Union   knows 
contrary  to  ttie  Senator's  Impressloxui. 
is  plenty  of  controversy  on  the  Coloradc 
Texas  projects,  and  on  any  others  wh« 
peal  may  be  proposed.    It  is  the  i>eopIe 
Nation,  not  Just  thoee  of  a  locality,  wl 
by  repeal,  and  it  is  the  people  of  the  : 
who  are  entitled  to  he  fully  and  oomi 
Informed  when  It  Is  proposed  to  tear 
the  land  laws  they  have  so  lahorlooaly 
up  over  the  g«'neratlons. 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  within  Tc 
tactic  of  surprise  and  concealment 
as  successful  now  as  it  evidently  was 
fomU  until  1944  when  the  Elliott  r\C 
through  the  House.    What  looks  like 
splracy  of  slleice  has  blanketed  Texla  i 
even  Texana  who  otherwise  ars  well :' 
do  not  know  that  the  water 
pUes  as  a  protactHa  to  ths  VaUs^ 
project.    Witness  the  following  ami 
any  reference  to  the  law  from  the  pal 
Tasan  writing  In  the  New  Bepubllc  on] 
7.  1947: 

"So  the  Federal  Government  Is 
to  spend  870.000.000  on  a  huge  gravll 
gatlon  system,  and  a  still  larger  amoi 
a  seriee  of  storage  dams  in  the  Rio  ( 
River.  All  this  will  not  only  guarani 
VaUeys  water  supply,  but  wlU  make 
a  60-percent  increase  in  the  Irrlgat 
of  the  VaUey.  And  already  Valley  prt 
ara  »>tfinntng  to  eye  people  up  In 
and  Ohio  and  Nebraska,  getting  ready 
next  land  boom." 

At  least,  the  author  has  warned  tha 
up  m  niinola  and  CMilo  and  Net 
it  la  they  who  are  going  to  pay  tha 
permtUlng  repeal  to  paaa:  they  ara  | 
pay  It  in  the  speeulatlva  prlcea  tha  1< 


^tended  to  protect  thflM 
significant  to  an  xm» 
tics  of  ths  repealers  la 
_  author,  wrtttng  In  a 
engagwi     in     fighting 
llfornla  and  rtaewhere. 
[know  that  the  protec- 
tion law  apply  to  a  Bu- 
3ject  m  his  State,  and 
protections  are. 
^troversy  In  Texas  over 
kuae  the  people  there 
by  It  have  been  vlc- 
ctlc  of  silence  that  en- 
Callfornla  until  they 
tlon  by  the  paasags  of 
through  the  House. 
[the  lOO-acre  water  lim- 
it  to  sleep   in   people's 
the  country  after  an- 
reted  out  and  told,  ao 
[ieresU  can  nsver  be  so 

again. 

this  studied  silence,  of 
ltd  but  the  Istast  «- 
[Farmers  Union  demanda 
one  any  action  whatever 
id  Texas  projects  until 
^  stlon  shall  havs  mada 
,_ily  ths  results  of  studies 
Itlon  on  those   projects. 
he  as  thorough  and  da- 
sh the  Bureau  has  had 
I  Central  VaUey. 
i  of  thu  battle  to  save  tha 
tat  monopoly  of  land  and 
^ent   speculation    In    the 
appropriations,  require 

it-of-hand  used  to  con- 
so  to  prevent  them  from 
thalr  own  Interest.     We 
I  the  IfUssoiirl  Valley,  but 
int  wa  have  aaan  of  lu 
1%  daacrlbed  what  was 
,  California's  Central  Val- 
'it  happened.     Telling  of 
lonal  Farmers  Union  into 
ipeal.  the  msgaxlne  Bual- 
In  detail  in  Ita  laaua  of 
:tics  which  the  repealers 
le   blue-print    prescribed 
ct  repeal:  (2)  uaa  of  the 
it  SUte  of  California:  (4) 
ipa  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  public     Here  Is  tha 

Week  description: 
}wners  In  the  VaUey  loae 
Oght  (for  direct  repeal  1. 
ler  proposala  to  accom- 
of  Sham  Is  a  Bouse  bill 
rias  tha  Army  to  add  Irrl- 
^evelopment  to  Its  present 
-conUol  powers.  The 
Id  call  for  conatriictlon 
ktlon  and  power  projecta 
itry,  especially  in  Central 
circumvent  the  IflO-acre 
ly  is  not  bound  by  that 

1.  said  to  have  origtixated 

3wners  of  Fresno  County, 

romla  to  take  over  the 

:t.  paying  the  entire  bill. 

lestep  the  lao-acra  tlmlta- 

idownara  are  alnklng  walls 

igs  in  order  to  be  prepared 

water  from   the   raised 

[getting  a  free  ride  on  tha 

»Ject.' 

las  been  and  is  being  fol- 

Uthough  printed  In  a  na- 

^944.  theee  very  tactloa  still 

Congress  and  to  defeat  tha 


ers  Union  submits  this 

[tactics  of  the  repealers  tn 

complete  and  utter  de- 

when   their   tactics  are 

and  understood. 
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In  this  great  fight  to  defeat  land  monopoly 
once  more,  the  Issues  should  always  be  kept 
clear,  not  confused.  Every  project  where 
repeal  or  modification  Is  proposed  should 
first  be  studied  thoroughly.  There  should 
be  no  conspiraclee  of  silence,  no  alliances  of 
big  Isndholders  with  hidden  Interests,  no 
sleight-of-hand  or  surprise  tactics,  no  pitting 
of  agency  against  agency  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy, no  use  of  projects  to  log-roll,  no 
threats  by  private  beneficiaries  of  public 
reclamation  that  unless  the  heart  Is  torn 
out  of  the  law  for  their  own  special  benefit. 
they  themselves  will  wreck  its  enfcrccmeat. 
defy  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  pull  down  the  pillars  of 
America's  historic  lar.d  pcHcy 

When  we  face  tampering  with  our  national 
land  laws  the  Issues  ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly slmpls  and  clear. 


Flood  Control  at  Moravia,  N.  T. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RODNEY 

or  KXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  Include  herein  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wagner, 
with  regard  to  an  appropriation  for  a 
flood-control  project  at  Moravia.  N.  Y., 
as  well  as  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal  of  May  22, 1947. 
describing  the  flood  which  Inundated 
Moravia,  N.  Y..  last  month. 

Senator  Wagner's  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

While  the  authorization  of  a  flood-control 
project  In  Morp.vla.  N.  Y  .  became  law  on  De- 
cember 22.  1944.  as  yet  no  appropriation  has 
been  made.  The  project  would  only  cost 
$262,000  and  the  State  has  already  appro- 
priated lU  participating  share.  The  engi- 
neers are  ready  to  begin  work.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  the  Federal  appropriation.  This 
matter  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  but  as  yet  no  ap- 
propriation has  been  made  for  it. 

On  May  22  I  received  the  following  telegram 
describing  one  of  the  worst  floods  in  Mo- 
ravia's history: 

"Moravia  stricken  by  one  of  the  worst 
floods  in  Its  history.  Railroad  tracks  are  cov- 
ered for  several  feet  and  the  water  has 
reached  Main  Street.  All  highways  closed  to 
trafflc.  Fire  and  police  department  evacuat- 
ing people  from  western  part  of  village  to 
higher  ground.  Lehigh  Valley  station  and 
adjacent  properties  flooded  to  several  feet. 
Property  and  business  losses  mounting  to 
thousands  of  doUars.  Appropriation  lor 
flood-control  program  of  United  States  Army 
engineers  desperately  needed.  Your  help 
deeply  appreciated. 

"F.  HxLEN  MacLeah, 
"Chairman,  Cayuga  County 

Flood  Control  Committee." 

It  Is  a  good  example  of  the  "pound-foolish, 
penny-wise"  philosophy  that  seems  to  under- 
lie the  thinking  of  the  majority  in  this  Con- 
greas.  The  damage  the  flood  inflicted  is  esti- 
mated at  $250,000.  or  approximately  what  the 
project  would  have  cost  to  construct.  J  hope 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  wlU 
promptly  approve  the  appropriation  request- 
ed for  this  purpose. 


[From    the    Syracuse    Herald    Journal    of 
May  22.  1»47| 

CLOtnwuasT     nroNOATEs     mc»avia — sraAcusB 

HTT — STt»M  CSLLASS  FLOODED  BT  DELUCX 

A  heavy  overnight  downpour  flooded  Syra- 
cuse with  one  of  its  heaviest  May  rains  and 
caused  thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  In 
a  cloudburst  at  Moravia. 

Airline  schedules  were  disrupted  and  street 
intersections  were  flooded  in  Syracuse  by  the 
heavy  rnln. 

At  Moravia  the  rain  which  lasted  7 
hours  drove  Moravia  residents  from  their 
homes  at  1  a.  m.  today,  inundated  streets 
and  cut  off  highway  corrununications.  The 
damage  was  estimated  today  at  approximately 
$230,000. 

Police  and  firemen  worked  aU  night  at 
Moravia  with  volunteers  carrying  persons  in 
Inundated  sections  of  the  vlUage  to  homea 
or  higher  ground.  Ambulances,  trucks,  and 
cars  were  commandered  as  water  poured 
from  cellars  and  in  some  instances  was  5 
feet  over  street  levels.  The  torrent  ran 
through  the  Lehigh  Valley  station  and  swept 
Into  business  places. 

Residents  described  it  as  a  veritable  night- 
mare. As  firemen  and  police  roused  resi- 
dents in  the  lower  parts  of  the  village  and 
waters  rose  In  almost  an  instant  to  various 
depths. 

The  fioodwaters  were  receding  this  morn- 
ing although  1  foot  remained  on  route  38 
from  Auburn. 

The  fire  department  had  pumpers  at  work 
pumping  water  from  Moravia  cellars  all  the 
morning. 

The  western  part  of  Moravia  was  not  af- 
fected. At  1  a.  m.  there  was  no  water  In 
cellars  In  the  eastern  part  but  within  an 
hour  water  was  pouring  from  cellar  windows 
and  rose  to  floor  levels  as  Mill  Creek  and 
Dry  Creek,  converging  In  the  village,  over- 
flowed. 

Water  rose  so  rapidly  that  railroad  tracks 
were  covered.  West  Cayuga  and  Aurora 
Streets  were  Inundated  to  a  depth  of  6  and 
6  feet.  Pouring  through  the  Lehigh  sUtion 
at  the  foot  of  Central  Street,  the  flood  caused 
heavy  damage  to  Whaat  Bros,  grain  tanks,  to 
Hewitt  Bros.,  and  to  the  G.  L.  P.  plant. 

Police  and  firemen  stood  In  water  above 
their  hip  boots.  Dry  Creek  overflowed  into 
South  Main  Street,  covering  It  with  water 
and  MiU  Creek  became  a  lake  In  East  Main 
Street. 

All  through  the  morning  volunteers,  fire- 
men, and  police  carried  the  elderly,  the  sick, 
and  others  from  their  homes. 

Volimteers  worked  to  save  cars  from  ga- 
rages where  water  had  risen  to  the  car  seats. 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Parker  called  for  help  to  get 
out  his  car  and  firemen  extricated  Wallacs 
Rodees'  and  Mayor  Glen  Eaton's  cars. 
Neighbors  Joined  In  helping  where  help  was 
needed. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  damage  was  done 
to  oil  burners  and  other  equipment  In  cellars 
of  many  homes.  No  estimate  of  the  loss 
cotild  be  given  today. 

All  roads  into  Moravia  were  cut  off  except- 
ing the  Gulf  Road.  Tons  of  earth  were 
washed  down  onto  the  DresservUle  Road, 
which  was  also  reported  washed  out  near 
the  Jencks  farm. 

Sheriff  Willard  R.  Wilcox  has  all  roads 
posted  at  Auburn  and  all  traffic  Is  detoured 
from  Moravia  highways. 

This  is  the  second  serious  fiood  this  spring. 
The  first  was  the  Saturday  preceding  Eaiter. 
Efforts  were  under  way  today  to  clear  high- 
ways. 

The  heavy  viovmpour  that  lashed  Syracuse 
during  the  night  added  almost  an  Inch  and  a 
half  of  rain  to  the  May  total.  The  heaviest 
part  of  the  month's  rain  has  fallen  this  week, 
the  weather  man  said.  There  has  been  pre- 
cipitation every  day  but  five  In  May. 

The  storm  that  began  about  8:50  p.  m. 
Wednesday     disrupted     air-Una     schedules. 


causing  cancellation  of  some  flights  In  and 
out  of  Syracuse  Municipal  Airport. 

Throughout  the  city,  catch  basins  were 
clogged  by  the  thick  streams  of  water  and 
many  Intersections  were  flooded.  More  than 
a  foot  of  water  was  reported  at  Hiawatha  and 
State  fair  boulevards.  At  many  other  points 
cars  drove  through  water  up  over  their 
running  boards. 

The  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  drop 
in  temperatures  after  the  warm  mugginess 
of  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  coolness  la 
due  to  extend  throughout  today,  althotigh 
the  sunshine  was  bright.  By  Friday  things 
will  be  warmer,  the  Weather  Bureau  pre- 
dicted, with  a  threat  of  colder  weather  end 
perhaps  more  rain  not  before  Friday  night. 


Wake  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  jxBsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Friday,  June  20,  1947: 

SATS  BITSSXA   HAS   SO-1    EDCX 

Miami,  June  10. — Lt.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Col- 
lins said  today  that  Russian  soldiers  outnum- 
ber those  ol  the  United  States  Army  20  to  1. 

In  addition,  he  declared,  the  Russians  have 
over  10.000  alrplaner,  and  we  cannot  man 
4,000  aircraft  today.  ' 

General  Collins  said  that  In  case  of  trouble 
In  Europe  the  United  States  forces  there  are 
so  small  that  they  could  easily  be  overran. 

He  estimated  that  Russia  is  capable  of  put- 
ting 200  divisions  in  the  field,  have  them 
in  the  field  right  now.  compared  with  10  di- 
visions In  the  whole  United  States  Army. 
He  said  "Ru^^la's  satellites  in  Europe  cotxld 
provide  another  100  divisions. 

"I  simply  cite  these  as  examples  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  terribly  weak  today,"  the 
War  Department  Information  chief  said  in 
a  speech  before  a  convention  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Association. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  Clajrton  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  21  ilegislaiive  day  of 

Monday,  April  21).  1947 
Mr.  OT^IAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Ed  Wimmer, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Small  Business,  and  editor  of  Forward 
America,  delivered  a  radio  address  over 
Stations  WSAI.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  WHIO, 
Dayton.  Ohio;  WJJD,  Chicago.  111.;  and 
KSMO,  San  Mateo,  CaUf .,  on  the  pending 
bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  antitrust  law 
to  prevent  the  continued  growth  of  mo- 
nopolistic mergers.  Companion  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses. 
The  House  measure,  presented  by  Repre- 
sentative Kkfaxtveb,  has  been  favorably 
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weeks,  ladles  and  gen- 
have   been   doing   aome   talking 
the  most  oontroversial  and  bard- 
acta  ever   to  receive  the 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 
as  the  O'Mahoney-Kefauver 
Ls  a  bill  to  amend  sections  7  and 
:;iayton  Act.  would.  If  passed  by 
ind  Senate,  have  more  far-reach- 
effects  upon  the  lives  of 
people  than  any  other  legiMa- 
for  consideration  by  this  Con- 
that  such  a  statement  gov- 
ground,  considering  the  revolu- 
I  «ets  of  propoaed  labor  lawa.  aid 
nathms,  atomic  power  eontrola. 
ollltary  training,  etc.  but  what 
It  do  us  to  solve  any  of  these 
we  do  not  solve  the  problem  of 
democratic  way  of  life? 
at  a  few  of  the  facts, 
the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Repre- 
of   the  United  States  of  America 
In  Oongraas  and  approved  le«ls- 
aa  the  Clayton  Act.  which  was 
slipplementing    existing    antitrust 
designed  to  halt  the  merging  of 
corporations.    The  intent  of  Con- 
time  was  to  discourage   mo- 
atopplng  corporations  from  get- 
of  other  corporations,  eapecially 
•etltors.     In  thoee  early  years  of 
trends  In  our  cotutry.  the  blg- 
were  buying  up  the  stocks 
competitors,  both  large  and  small, 
men  of  that  day  realized 
trend  in  this  direction  was  not 
would  be  a  danger  that  a  few 
c^wporatlons    would    get    complete 
the  economic  and  political  life 
The  result  of  this  kind  of 
the  paaaaga  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
7  at  this  act  specifically  declared 
irpanitloii   engaged  in  commerce 
directly    or   indirectly,    the 
(fther  share   capital  at  any   other 
.  where  the  effect  of  such  acqul- 
anen  competition  or  restrain 
to  create  a  monopoly. 
Trade   Commlsalon.   created 
time,  was  given  jurisdiction  over 
in  the  Clayton   Act.  and   It  was 
that  the  Federal  Trade 
Judgment  on  all  important 
determine  if  auch  mergera  aub- 
ed  eompetltlan.     The  Corn- 
given  the  power,  also,  in  this 
to  order  the  divesture  of  stocks 
waa  shown  that  any  merger  had 
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few  years  after  the  pasaage  of  the 

A^  however,  the  lawyers  of   the 

eoqporatlons   discovered    a    loophole 

the  corpocatlaDS  to  bypaaa 

of  the  legMatlan  by  acqutr- 

instead  of  the  stocks  of  an- 

,  and.  following  this  discov- 

was  bom  an  era  of  monopolistic 

has  resulted  in  eooditlons  wliich 

freedom  at  every  man.  woman, 

in  this  country,  as  well  as  ths 

loving  people  in  ail  parts  at 

I  say  this  because  monopolistic 
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for  a  period  of  time.  ttUtr  which  wttl  pro^ 
ably  eoBM  early  chang<!a  delivering  us  straight  { 
Uito  the  anas  ot  aocialiam  or  eommuntem. 

Thla  thought  was  brought  out  by  the  Tam-  J 
porary  NaUonal  Kcoaooilc  Committee  in  IMl 
when  It  reported  to  the  President  and 
CoDgreas  that  It  was  quite  conceivable  ths 
even  though  we  obtained  a  military  victory 
over  the  agpaieors.  wo  would  find  curaeivea. 
in  the  end.  aader  the  domination  of  an  eco- 
nomic authority  equ&lly  destructive  of  de« 
•a  were  our  military  enemies. 

Ing  this  fuct  ft  years  later,  th«J 
Senate  SBall  liialiiaM  Ooamlttee  re; 
in  194g.  among  other  tUowt,  that  the 
largest  transportation  compaalea  were  now  In 
control  of  92  percent  oi'  all  the  transportation 
facilities  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  country's 
ao  largeet  banks  held  'Jl  percent  of  the 
loans  and  Investments  of  aU  banks.  17 
the    largest    life-insurance    companies    ac- 


ooonted  for  over  81  percent  of  all  the 
of  all  life-insurance  companies.  200  noi 
nancial  corpcratlons  now  owned  55  perc 
at  all  the  aaaeU  of  all  the  non financial 

poratlons  In  the  United  States. 

OKVASTATIMG  OCMCKNTmATIOM 

I  could  give  you  figures  piled  upon  flgv 
to  show  the  economic  devastation  that 
taken  place  in  this  country  because  we  h».% 
allowed  this  concenuatlcn  to  take 
One  big  chain  grocery  system  has  gott4 
control  of  14  percent  of  the  retail  food  b\ 
nees.  ao  percent  of  the  retail  coffee  busii 
and  has  grown  equally  powerful  in  ot 
directions.  I  could  also  show  how  many 
portunities  have  been  killed,  how  many 
munities  liave  been  robbed  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  by  anothcrj 
chain  Uiat  has  brought  ruin  to  independent 
factories,  mills,  and  innumerable  other  bv 
nsss  all  over  America.  I  could  prove  to 
that  such  concentration  as  this  caused 
1909  crash,  the  depresaion  that  followed, 
cloaing  of  15.000  t>anks.  and  many  other  dl 
astrcus  things,  but  I  want  to  spend  the  bal^ 
ance  of  my  time  discussing  this  O'Mahoney- 
Kefauver  bill  which  Is  now  resting  in  con- 
gressional committee. 

Something  must  be  done  to  prevent 
further  merging  of  competing  corporatic 
Even  the  topmost  spokesmen  In  big  indt: 
try.  men  such  as  John  J.  McOrnw.  Alfred 
Sloan,  Owen  O.  Toung.  and  many  others.  w| 
have  actually  help>ed  to  put  these  mer 
together,  admit  this,  snd  In  some  cases 
advocating  It.  but  every  attempt  to 
plish  this  end  over  a  prxlod  of  some  25  ye 
has  gone  dovin  to  defent. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  gave  extensive  tc 
mony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit 
in  support  of  the  Ollahoney-Kefauver 
which  the  committee  unanimously  repor 
out.     In  my  testimony  I  told  the  memi 
of  the  committee  that  In  my  opinion  we 
now  reached   a  stage   In  our  economic 
where  any  more  delay  tn  stopping  monop 
on  all  fronts,  would  pliice  us  In  the  poeit 
In  which  the  MacArthur  Commission,  wt 
is   attempting    to    break    up    the   Japa 
monopolies,  now  finds  Itself. 

Tou  may  know  that  some  five  families 
Japan   had   gotten   control   over   the    entt 
economic  resources  of  the  Japanese  people  I 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  and  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  United  States  Oovem-J 
ment.  operating  through  MacArthur  and 
staff,  has  attempted  to  imtsngle  these  Ja^ 
nese  flzumcial  and  Industrial   empires,   bt 
without  apparent  success.     The  reason   ft 
this    is    that    the    Japaneee    eomblnee 
grown  to  a  point  where  the  aole  resj: 
Mltty  for  the  eosKluct  at  aodal.  eoonomic. 
political  affaire  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  giants  who  had  groimd  out  all 
portent  individual  enterprise  on  every 
The  reeult  was  that  in  Japan  there 
middle    class — no    responsible    dtlaenry 
take  over  or  to  operate  the  enterprises  wt 
our  Oovemment  Is  trying  to  redistribute. 
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Aidrttt  by  Hob.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  OUo, 
on  Veto  of  Labor  RclatioBt  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) ,  1947 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  of  Ohio  [Mr. 
Tatt]  on  the  veto  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. The  address  was  delivered  last 
night  at  10:45  over  the  Mutual  and  Co- 
lumbia networks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

The  President's  message  vetoing  the  labor 
bill  is  a  complete  misrepresentation,  both  of 
the  general  character  of  the  bill  and  of  most 
of  Its  detailed  provisions.  Remember  that 
this  bill  was  considered  in  detail  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  5  months.  Every  pro- 
vision was  worked  over  and  debated,  first  in 
the  committees  several  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  then  in  conference.  Now 
the  President  attempts,  in  10  days,  including 
the  3  or  4  days  spent  in  Canada,  to  put  his 
Judgment  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  a 
hundred  detailed  provisions  over  that  of  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  carefully 
drafted  and  analyzed  these  provisions.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  President's 
veto  message  shows  that  he  knows  practically 
nothing  about  the  bill. 

The  President  igncrss  the  opinion  and 
studied  conclusion  of  th^j  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  106  to 
71  this  afternoon  to  override  his  veto.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President  has  apparently 
adopted  in  large  part  the  prejudiced  argu- 
ments of  the  union  lalx>r  leaders,  who  from 
the  beginning  have  opposed  any  legislation 
whatever  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress or  make  any  constructive  suggestions. 
The  President's  message  follows  In  many  de- 
tails the  analysis  of  the  bill  prepared  by  Lee 
Pressman,  general  counsel  of  the  CIO,  in- 
serted in  the  CoNOHEssioNAL  Recobd  on  Jime 
8  by  Congressman  Mascantonio,  and  another 
memorandum  inserted  In  the  Congszssional 
Rbcoho  of  June  6  by  Senator  Murkat,  Presi- 
dent Truman  wholly  ignores  the  detailed 
answers  to  these  arguments  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  I  presented  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

Following  the  lead  of  labor  tmion  leaders, 
the  President  does  not  find  a  single  good 
provision  in  the  entire  bill.  He  Ignores  every 
abuse  by  labor  unions  which  fill  the  record 
of  evidence  before  the  committees.  WhUe 
he  gives  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  labor  re- 
form by  saying  that  he  heartily  eondemns 
abuses  on  the  part  of  unions  and  employers, 
he  nowhere  recognizes  the  existence  of  any 
specific  abuse.  He  wants  a  commission  to 
study  a  matter  carefully  studied  for  months 
by  committees  of  Congress  with  the  best  ex- 
pert advice.  This  Is  the  standard  device  of 
those  who  vrlsh  to  delay  and  defeat  action. 
He  assumes  that  every  power  given  to  the 
labor  union  leaders  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
memliers  of  labor  unions — and  utterly  ignores 
the  fact  that  these  members  and  their  wives 
and  families  are  the  real  suffersrs  from  un- 
justified strikes  and  arbitrary  closed -shop 
agreements.  No  workman  Is  deprived  of  any 
fundamental  right  as  the  President  stated 
this  evening.  Only  the  arbitrary  power  oC 
the  labor  bosses  are  curbed. 

If  there  Is  one  subject  upon  which  every 
unprejudiced   person   is   agreed,   it   la   that 


unions  mvist  be  made  responsible  for  their 
acts,  that  collective  bargaining  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  factor  in  our  labor 
relations  unless  both  parties  are  bound  by 
their  contracts.  The  President  crltlclaes 
every  provision  designed  to  make  unions  re- 
sponsible. He  criticizes  the  requirement  that 
they  file  financial  and  other  reports  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Corporations  have 
long  been  required  to  file  reports,  both  with 
State  and  local  authorities.  Why  not 
unions? 

He  attacks  the  provisions  that  uniotis  may 
be  sued  for  breach  of  collective -bargaining 
agreements— on  the  ground  that  they  should 
not  he  bothered  with  having  to  defend  law- 
suits regardless  of  what  they  do.  He  says 
they  might  be  harassed  by  an  employer. 
Everybody  else  in  the  United  States  Is  sub- 
ject to  harassment  by  lawsuits.  Why  not 
unions?  In  any  event,  the  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  induce  them  to  live  up  to  their 
contracts,  and  if  they  do,  few  suits  will  ever 
be  filed. 

Pelhaps  the  most  extraordinary  provision 
of  the  message  is  the  President's  attack  on 
the  section  permitting  an  injunction  against 
a  Nation-wide  strike  affecting  the  national 
health  and  safety.  It  was  through  such  a 
procedure  that  he  secured  an  injuction 
against  John  L.  Lewis  last  fall.  Last  year 
when  faced  by  a  Nation-wide  strike,  it  was 
the  President  himself  who  recommended 
Government  seizure  and  the  drafting  of  all 
the  strikers  Into  the  United  States  Army. 
Because  Congress  now  gives  him  a  carefully 
drafted  authority  to  delay  such  a  strike,  to 
attempt  mediation  and  finally  to  conduct  a 
strike  vote  when  other  remedies  have  been 
exhausted,  he  says  the  procedure  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  prefers  to  let  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act  expire  on  June  SO  with- 
out any  protection  whatever  for  the  people 
against  Nation-wide  strikes. 

The  only  new  thing  in  the  message  is  the 
claim  that  this  bill  provides  for  too  much 
Government  intervention  in  our  economic  life 
and  imposes  Governir.ent  control  over  free 
collective  bargaining.  The  bUl  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  agree 
on  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  and 
in  no  way  limits  the  right  to  strike  If  they 
fall  to  agree,  except  In  the  case  of  a  Nation- 
wide strike  for  a  period  of  80  days  until  an 
election  can  be  held.  There  might  be  some- 
thing In  the  argument  if  the  Government 
had  not  already  intervened  in  all  collective 
bargaining  on  the  side  of  labor.  Every  collec- 
tive-bargaining contract  has  been  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  the 
Intervention  of  Oovemment  concuiators.  AU 
this  bill  does  is  to  say  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment does  intervene,  it  shall  be  as  an  impar- 
Uai  public  servant,  and  not  in  every  case  as 
an  advocate  of  the  lalxnr  union.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  Wagner  Act  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  court  deci- 
sions regarding  it,  made  it  so  one-sided  as  to 
produce  a  general  public  demand  that  the  law 
operate  both  ways.  That  is  the  purpose  ot 
the  new  bUl. 

The  only  new  limitations  or  collective  bar- 
gaining relate  to  the  closed  and  union  shops 
and  the  welfare  funds.  Closed  and  union 
shops  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  It  almost  Impossible  for  men  to  get  a 
Job  unless  they  Join  the  union,  and  impossi- 
ble to  hold  a  Job  if  they  offend  the  labor-un- 
ion leaders.  Our  regulation  of  welfare  fxuids 
requires  only  that  every  employee  have  a  legal 
and  enforceable  right  in  the  funds,  so  that 
It  is  not  in  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
labor-vmion  leaders  to  give  cm-  not  to  give. 
These  huge  funds  should,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  Government  regulations  Just  the  way 
insurance  companies  are  subject  to  Oovwn- 
ment  regvilatlons  to  l>e  certain  they  remain 
sound  and  unimpaired. 

I  can,  in  a  brief  time,  deal  with  only  a  few 
of  the  direct  misrepresentations  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  bilL 


The  President  says  that  a  union  will  ba 
liable  if  any  of  its  members  engaged  in  an 
tmauthortaed  wildcat  strike.  This  is  simply 
not  so. 

The  Presidoit  aays  the  bill  would  force 
unions  to  atrike  If  they  wish  to  have  a  Jxiris- 
dlctional  d'spute  settled  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board.  This  is  not  so.  All  the 
union  has  to  do  is  to  file  a  petition  under  the 
representation  section.  How  could  this  pro- 
vision increase  strikes  when  It  is  not  effective 
at  all  until  there  is  already  a  Jurisdictional 
strike  or  secondary  boycott  in  effect?  Here 
are  two  union  abusa  which  every  witness 
recognized  as  abuses.  Yet  the  Preeldent 
criticizes  the  provisions  making  them  illegal 
and  subjecting  them  to  correction  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  the  courts. 
The  President  talks  agaliut  them,  but  he 
doesn't  want  anything  to  be  done  about 
them. 

In  various  places  the  President  asserts  that 
the  bill  requires  election  after  election,  and 
the  number  of  them  has  been  multiplied. 
He  completely  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  bill 
limits  elections  by  specifically  permitting 
only  one  a  year,  both  with  reference  to  rep- 
resentation and  union  shop.  The  only  elec- 
tions we  added  to  thoea  required  by  exist- 
ing law  are  those  to  find  out  whether  the 
men  really  want  a  union  shop.  The  Presi- 
dent objects  to  an  employer  having  the  right 
to  ask  for  an  election  when  someone  claims 
to  t>e  a  representative  of  his  men.  Stirely,  an 
employer  ought  to  have  the  righV  to  find  out 
whether  the  union  leader  reaUy  has  organised 
his  men,  or  hasnt. 

The  President  sajrs  that  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  arbitration  of  grievance  disputes 
are  transferred  to  the  courts,  to  l>e  deter- 
mined by  lawsuits.  He  repeated  this  state- 
ment on  the  radio.  It  is  not  so.  Arbitration 
provisions  are  entirely  legal  and  remain  ef- 
fective under  our  law.  As  long  as  either 
party  abides  by  the  arbitration  decisions  he, 
of  course.  Is  not  subject  to  suit. 

The  President  says  an  employer  can  dis- 
charge a  man  on  the  pretext  of  a  slight  in- 
fraction, even  though  his  real  motive  is  to 
discriminate  against  the  employee  for  union 
activity.  This  is  not  so.  The  Board  decides 
tinder  the  new  law.  as  under  the  former  law, 
whether  the  man  was  really  discharged  for 
union  activity  or  for  good  cause. 

The  Preeldent  says  the  law  would  expose 
imions  to  suits  for  acts  of  violence,  wildcat 
strikes,  and  other  actions,  none  of  which 
were  authorized  or  ratified  bj  them.  This  is 
not  so.  We  have  simply  provided  that 
imions  are  subject  to  the  sane  general  laws 
or  agency  as  any  other  corporation  or  citizen 
in  determining  their  liabUity  for  the  acU  of 
the  agents. 

The  President  attacks  the  provision  giving 
freedom  of  speech  to  employers.  The  need 
for  such  a  provision  was  the  one  thing  ad- 
mitted even  by  labor  union  leaders.  The 
Bill  simply  provides  that  views,  argument, 
or  opinion  shall  not  be  evidence  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  unless  they  contain  in  them- 
selves a  threat  of  coercion  or  a  promise  of 
benefit.  Without  these  provisions  there 
would  be  no  freedom  of  speech  on  the  part 
of  employers  any  more  than  there  has  been 
for  the  last  10  years. 

The  President  criticizes  the  provision  that 
State  laws  prohibiting  union  shops  are  to 
remain  in  effect.  He  does  not  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  provision  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
which  has  never  undertaken  to  authorize 
closed-shop  agreements  if  the  State  law  pro- 
hlblte  them. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  the  President  ob- 
jecting to  the  section  which  attempte  to 
prevent  Communists  from  being  officers  of 
labor  unions.  We  have  merely  requlr'Hl  that 
every  officer  of  a  labor  union  seeking  certifi- 
cation must  file  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not 
a  memt>er  of  the  Communist  Party  and  does 
not  favor  the  forceable  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  This  is  the  same  affidavit  re- 
quired  to   be  filed  by   Federal   employees. 
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the  New  York  Times  of  June 


m  MAirr  Laioa  Basil— A  Sutvii 
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<By  MaUery  Browne) 

Joae  14.-4>etaUed  chargea  that 
faeetan.  "supported  by  oooald- 
8  and  by  steadily  growing  Influ- 
"Vfrntdj  starting  to  rise  a^aln." 
Oentaany  and  Italy  but  in  many 
are  made  tn  a  report  publlahed 
he  luKinallfeisI  Committee  for 
of  Bwopean  Questions. 

t  that  haa  bem  submitted 
,  iBIad  governments  the  oommlttoe 
a  number  of  Naals  still  holding 
both  the  United  States  and  Bnt> 
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prominent  Kutopeana  Among  Its  British  j 
memhers  are  Lord  Vanslttart.  Lord  Brabaooo. 
and  VIseount  Kllbank.  aa  weU  as  two  labor 
ICP^  ChpC  Baymond  Blackburn  and  Sey- 
mour ODcka.  Bdooanl  Hstrlot.  former  Prenete 
Premier,  beads  the  Mat  of  Prench  aasmbers. 
IXMSsy-a  report  Is  to  be  followed  In  a  few 
weeks  by  a  dorument  on  eommimlsm.  The 
committee  dectarea  that  a  "world-wide  str\ig- 
g'.e  btteieen  coeamtinism  and  antloommunlsia  { 
Is  taklac  plaee  today**  and  that  In  face  of 
this  dai^muui  doftfopment  "the  Dnlted  Na- 


kltlBg  the  round-Mp  of  Nads  tn  Oer«| 
many  that  followed  Its  most  recent  prerlouB 
report,  the   committee   repeats   Its  chargaa 
that  If  asls  hold  key  Jobs  tn  the  allied  sones. 

"In  spite  of  official   denials,"  the  repoiti 
says.  "Nationalist  elementa  are  still  holdln^j 
key  poaltloDs  In  very  many  of  the  official 
departments  dealing  with  the  economic  sit- 
uation."   In  the  United  Statea  aone  It  glvea] 
the  following  as  "only  a  few  examples  amc 
many  others": 

In  the  Ministry  of  Ai^lcuUure  of  Bavarlal 
Haos  Muller,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Nastl 
Party  and  of  the  famous  Prelkorps.  Is  la] 
charge  at  the  central  ofOce;  Dyools  Schmidt,! 
former  member  of  the  Nazi  Party,  la  In  chArgo 
of  the  establishment  office:  Hcrr  Sehaefar. 
former  ministerial  councilor.  Is  In  charfa) 
of  the  price-control  office;  Haas  Vlaeber,  fc 
mer  member  of  the  Nasi  Party  and  1< 
adrlaer  of  the  Nasi  Labiir  Pront.  is  in  eharftj 
of  the  leather-conUtH  <jffioe:  Helmut  Bauer,] 
farmer  member  of  the  Nazi  Party,  la  in  charge  | 
of  the  department  of  mlnaral  olia. 

SUHR  18  HKK  WOTVIO 

The  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  tba] 
British  sons  and  "00  a  wide  scale  in  the  cool 
and  metaQnrglcal  administration  of  the 
Ruhr."  the  report  continues,  and  It  nan^ 
the  /oUowlng  as  occupying  Influential  p  sis 
on  the  North  German  Coal  Control: 

Herr  Dehnen.  memb«r  of  Uie  Nazi  Party 
and  Um  88;  Hsnr  Klip,  former  member  ol  the  1 
Nasi  Party  In  charge  of  the  secreUrL\l.  Dr.j 
Wiedemann,  former  Nuai.  Ln  charge  -A  tiial 
eoooomy  and  the  teehnlque  of  ideating:  Htrrj 
Sehacffer.  fonaar  Nasi,  in  eharfe  of  the  a^*] 
patching  of  coal;  Herr  Hedelmanh.  former 
Nasi  and  S8  aasoabsr.  In  charge  of  transport,  j 

The  report  taahsiea  a  letter  from  a  G«r«  1 
man  in  the  inasrtrsn  aoae  allaglm  that 
wws  arreeted  with  e«»hty  ee?en  oompanlr 
in  1940  and  that  all  except  himself  mere  I 
raordered.  He  says  that  the  "judge  who) 
gave  the  order  to  arrest  us  and  to  iiave  uaj 
to  prlaon  where  all  ray  comrades  wcrwl 
now,  with,  apparently,  the  sp-[ 
profral  of  the  American  military  authorlties^J 
beeomo  head  of  the  Department  of  Justle^f 
of  o«w  state  of  Wuerttemberi  Boden." 

chargea  tliat  "large  atambers 
Nazi  agenta  retain  their  frecdoaj 
of  action  in  OoUssilaitd  and  still  retain  pre 
erty  and  Importsat  aaaeta." 

In  Sweden,  the  report  mys.  Nasi  arganiaa»| 
tloiis  hawe  wistiiasd  their  acUrltles  and 
Nasi  peopassBda  aisletlsl  to  other  oounui 
Regarding  Argentina.  tlM  report  says 
la  spite  of  the  efforto  of  the  United  Statsa,] 
ths  poiltteU  line  there  remains  unchangs 
It  olahBa  that  the  four  chief  agsBts  of  N« 
Oermany.  Ludwlg  Preude.   Rloasdo  Staudi 
Pnts  ifandi  and  Helnrtch  Doerga.  «ho  act 
as   advisers   to   the   gorerameiit   of   Bueiic 
Alraa  daring  the  war.  are  stiU  Its  advi 
today. 

Bpeakinf  of  the  leaffaalaatlati  in 
the  Paoelst  party  U  Italy,  the  report  saya 
the  most  ImpastSBt  eenters  are   la   Mi 
It  compiahie  tfeat  «■  AprU  M.  the  annti 
sary  of  ths  dsalh  of  Bsolto  Moaaollnl. 
massas  were  celebrated  tn  masoory  of 
UaA  Ih  many  important  luwua. 

aaosirmrs  ssoous  sBurrutD 
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1939  levels.  Recovery  has  been  swift  and  the 
quality  of  service  high.  Pood  Is  no  longer  a 
problem,  and  the  visitor  will  find  lx>th  variety 
and  quantity  In  keeping  with  the  beet  na- 
tional tradition,  say  the  Norwegians. 

The  only  severe  restrictions  on  travel  will 
be  found  in  northern  Norway  where  the  Nazis 
leveled  a  60,000-8quare-mlle  area.  With  re- 
construction In  those  areas  largely  dependent 
on  coastal  transport,  Norway's  greatly  re- 
duced coastal  fleet  Is  hard  pressed  to  keep 
abreast  of  local  traffic,  and  coastal  transport 
from  Trondhelm  northward  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  prewar  tourist  demands.  A  host 
of  coastal  vessels  are  now  under  construction, 
however,  and  the  familiar  North  Cape  and 
fjord  excursions  are  expected  to  be  resumed 
next  year.  In  the  meantime  fjord  transport 
Is  being  aaalntalned  on  a  reduced  schedule, 
and  In  certain  of  the  southern  and  central 
fjord  districts  Improved  service  is  planned  for 
the  summer  months.  Northern  Norway,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  visitors. 

More  than  1 ,000  miles  of  new  higbwasrs  have 
been  built  In  Norway  since  1940.  and  careful 
malntenanoe  and  Improvement  of  roads 
through  soose  of  the  country's  most  scenic 
areas  are  calculated  to  please  the  visiting 
motorist.  The  new  road  to  northern  Norway 
has  opened  a  vast  new  scenic  wonderland 
which  should  be  available  to  the  visitor  "be- 
fore too  long."  At  present,  a  shortage  of  ac- 
commodations along  this  route  pliu  the 
heavy  reconstruction  traffic  advise  against  a 
motor  trip  to  northern  Norway  this  year. 
Though  gasoline  is  still  rationed,  the  vtoltlng 
motorist  is  assured  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  National  Travel  AMoclation  of  Norway, 
in  looking  beyond  tbe  reconstruction  years, 
has  planned  a  broad  expansion  program  cen- 
tering about  a  S-year  rebuilding  plan.  At 
the  present  time  plans  for  more  than  100  new 
hotels  have  been  forwarded  for  approval,  and 
special  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  needs 
of  the  middle-class  traveler.  A  special  or- 
ganization has  been  set  up  to  Improve  the 
taste  and  quality  of  the  many  carved,  woven, 
and  painted  handicraft  items  which  visitors 
have  found  appealing.  Henceforth,  all  Items 
of  this  type  which  have  met  the  group's  rigid 
standards  will  be  stamped  with  a  special 
mark  of  approval. 

Rail  service,  hard  hit  by  the  occupation,  has 
been  bolstered  by  the  addition  of  several  new 
streamlined  trains  on  the  Oslo-Bergen,  Oslo- 
Trondhelm,  and  the  Oslo-Gotbenberg  lines. 
It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  the  completion 
of  these  Norway-built  carriers — ordered  be- 
fore the  war — was  successfully  delayed  until 
after  the  German  capitulation  in  1945. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1947  (May- 
August)  125.000  foreign  travelers  are  ex- 
pected to  vUit  Norway,  fllllng  avaUable  visi- 
tor's accommodations.  Though  this  figure 
Is  still  35,000  below  10S9.  Norwegians  believe, 
says  the  Information  Service,  that  the  gra- 
cious and  courteous  host  should  offer  only 
his  best.  "Second-best  Is  never  worthy  of 
the  guest." 


Wky  Processed  Foods  Sbeuld  Be  Used  in 
Foreign  Relief  Program 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RE7RSBKNTATTVSS 

Thursday,  June  5.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoss. 
I  wish  to  submit  an  article  by  Mr.  Allen 
Walker,  of  the  National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C.  as  foUowit 


PomoN  Rauxr  PaooBAif — Tta-^ttrm  P* 

AsBOciATicN  Coiuams  liErriNo,  JtTifs  g, 
1947 

xnioaAKDtnc  of  points  BaotroHT  otrr  mnuiro 
Disc'uaaioNS  at  uxetino  of  pobxign  paocaAii 
COMMrmX  OF  tsi-state  packbs  assocution, 
at  thx  lobd  baltimokx  hotkl,  baltimobb, 

TW^JSDAr,  JVm  8,    194T 

Allen  Walker,  director  of  International 
Trade  Service  of  NCA,  was  present  by  request 
to  furnish  information  regarding  the  status 
of  the  Government's  food  relief  program. 

When  csJled  upon  for  a  statement  as  to 
the  Government's  projected  program,  Mr. 
Walker  summarized  reports  which  already 
luul  appeared  in  NCA's  Information  Letter 
and  International  Trade  Letter,  fllllng  in 
details  In  answer  to  specific  questions. 

When  asked  what  was  NCA's  policy  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Walker  referred  to  the  record  of 
the  May  directors'  meeting  of  NCA  and  the 
Information  Letter's  extensive  report  there- 
on. He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  there  as 
the  result  of  the  request  made  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell by  Mr.  Skinner  for  his  (Walker's)  at- 
tendance, and  was  ready  to  furnish  what- 
ever data  was  within  his  province  to  supply 
embracing  foreign-relief  program  Infornia- 
tlon.  He  thought  these  llmiUtlons  ahoiUd 
be  understood. 

As  the  result  of  discussions  which  followed, 
the  following  points  were  evolved  for  cita- 
tion to  members  of  the  Trl-State  PiM;kers 
Association  and  to  other  trade  organisations 
who  were  seeking  to  collaborate  In  the  pro- 
jected program. 

All  present  agreed  with  Mr.  Mairs'  state- 
ment that  the  committee  should  seek  to 
furnish  some  kind  of  specific  response  to 
the  request  made  by  Col.  Stanley  Andrews, 
of  USDA,  in  charge  of  the  Informational  Sup- 
ply program,  when  their  (Trl-State 's)  previ- 
ous delegation  waited  upon  him  In  Washing- 
ton. That  request,  as  they  all  knew,  was 
for  a  specific  plan  whereby  processed  foods 
could  be  Included  In  the  foreign  food  re- 
lief undertaking,  so  that  USDA,  when  the 
growers'  accumiilated  problems  for  1947  "de- 
scended upon  the  neck  of  the  Department," 
would  possess  jxistlfiable  ammunition  for 
presentation  to  the  proper  Washington 
sources  as  a  means  of  getting  tbe  United 
States  Government's  active  endorsement  of 
the  propofl&ls  to  be  submitted. 

In  the  meantime.  It  was  agreed,  all  in- 
terested parties  should  join  forces  to  descend 
upon  Congress  In  a  body  to  make  the  legis- 
lators cognizant  of  all  the  factors  Involved. 
The  following  were  the  tUgh  spots  of  the 
discussion : 

1.  Obviously  futility  of  past  and  present 
relief  diet  in  European  famine  areas  demon- 
strated by  acknowledged  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  our  costly  food-relief  program  over  past 
two  years,  people  are  still  undernourished 
and  physically  unfit  to  do  the  laborious  field 
work  essential  to  preparing  to  feed  them- 
selves. 

2.  That  while  desperate  measures  may 
have  been  necessary  for  a  time  to  fiunlsh 
available  food  (grain  cereals)  which  might 
"keep  'em  alive  longest  at  least  cost,"  such 
bare  subsistence  diet  must  be  regarded  as 
meeting  emergencies,  but  as  a  protracted 
program  admittedly  Is  mere  expediency  and 
calculated  to  put  no  end  to  the  tax  on  Amer- 
ican citizens  nor  limit  the  constant  drain  on 
American  resources. 

3.  That  It  is  not  even  common  sense  to 
keep  on  draining  tbe  American  economy  of 
commodities  (food  grains)  which  are  not 
now  in  short  supply,  and  whose  continued 
purchase  at  high  prices  only  aggravates  the 
present  price  Inflation,  while  neglecting  the 
procurement  of  many  farm  commodities  now 
in  surplus,  and  whose  steady  price  decline 
is  a  matter  of  dally  record.  That  such  policy 
is  calculated  to  react  on  the  approaching 
packing  season  and  precipitate  a  severe  de- 
pression for  most  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
in  tlie  United  SUtea. 


4.  Tliat  there  Is  no  sense  in  the  conten- 
tion oC  some  United  States  Government  de- 
partments that  "they  can  only  respond  to 
the  demands  of  recipient  European  govern- 
ments as  to  their  primary  needs  (allegedly 
grain  cereals),"  because  it  ivas  t)een  proven. 

(a)  That  such  foods  as  flour,  raw  nteats, 
wheat,  etc.,  which  have  to  be  cooked  with 
fuel  which  the  European  housewives  have  to 
buy  by  the  pound  (when  they  can  get  it)  are 
no  more  economical  than  certain  ready-to- 
eat  processed  foods,  plus  the  fact  tliat  when 
not  balanced  by  other  foods  they  are  totally 
Inadequate  to  nourish  the  recipients. 

(b)  That  a  combination  diet,  embracing  a 
broader  list  of  conunodltles  (including  proc- 
essed foods)  would  be  far  more  nutritious 
and  health-assuring:  would  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  preeent  civilian  diet  and  stim- 
ulate their  morale.  That  ntunerous  proc- 
essed foods,  at  current  (trices,  when  balancea 
with  grain  staples  in  a  combination  diet. 
comply  with  the  formulae  of  established  pro- 
ctirement  agencies;  namely,  maximxun  nutri- 
tional and  calorie  valuee  at  minimum  coet. 

(c)  That  it  is  not  l>eyond  the  realm  of 
probability  tiiat  eommiuilstlc-domlnated 
governments  in  central  Europe  do  not  want 
to  see  the  diet  of  their  starving  p>eople  Im- 
proved along  lines  calculated  to  restore  their 
physical  strength  and  enable  them  to  get  in 
shape  to  feed  themselves  since  they,  the 
Communists,  believe  that  continued  lack  at 
proper  food  is  the  surest  breeder  of  discon- 
tent and  economic  chaos,  upon  which  all 
commimlstic  propaganda  thrives. 

5.  That  if  It  be  true,  as  proclaimed  by  tlie 
State  Department,  that  the  projected  S350,- 
000,000  foreign-relief  program  Is  inadequate 
to  do  more  than  purchase  a  proi}ortion  of  the 
grain  cereals  demanded  by  the  European 
governments — short-sighted  as  these  de- 
mands may  be.  If  it  be  true  that  It  wUl  take 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  for  flve  more  years  to 
insure  Europe's  economic  recovery,  without 
which  our  entire  war  indebtedness— exceed- 
ing $250,000,000.000— wUl  have  been  wasted, 
not  to  speak  of  the  American  blood  spilled 
in  the  process.  Then  why  not  begin  appro- 
priating right  now  a  part  of  the  $5,000,000,000 
which  we  shall  need  for  the  projected  1948 
program  Instead  of  risking  total  European 
economic  collapse  in  the  Intermi  and  the 
consequent  dragging  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
down  into  the  abyss? 

0.  That  such  additional  moneys,  U  voted 
now,  would  enable  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  broaden  the  diet  of  the  needy  peo- 
ples abroad;  would  serve  to  restore  their 
pbyeical  strength  to  the  point  of  getting  them 
in  shape  to  feed  themselves;  would  put  Eu- 
rope back  on  its  economic  feet  and  establish 
future  markets  for  United  SUtes  goods  in  the 
quickest  possible  time. 

7.  That  otherwise,  according  to  the  au- 
thorities best  able  to  weigh  the  facts,  there 
will  be  no  definitive  termination  to  the  Job 
of  feeding  the  himgry  peoples  overseas;  we 
shall  have  wasted  our  gigantic  war  efforts  en- 
tirely: we  shall  witness  no  early  European  re- 
covery and  we  shall  risk  world-wide  economic 
disaster. 

8.  That  all  Government,  indtistrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  labor  economists  agree  upon  one 
fundamental;  namely,  that  only  maximum 
United  States  economic  productivity  will 
sustain  maximum  economic  employment  and 
maximum  national  income;  that  maximum 
productivity  means  expanded  markets  to 
take  care  of  it;  that  foreign  markets  are 
largely  closed  to  us  now  l>ecause  of  the  short- 
age of  dollar  purchasing  power;  that  the 
United  States  Government's  subsidization  of 
foreign  food  relief  offers  no  sutwtitute  for 
tbe  loss  of  these  essential  food  export  mar- 
kets so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  supplied 
with  an  unwisely  limited  group  of  com- 
modities which  neither  serve  a  constructive. 
c(Hnprehenslve  purpose  nor  take  off  the  do- 
aaestis  market  tbe  very  items  that  are  la 
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IK  n  B  H017SI  OP  RXPRBSUf  1  A'll VK) 
WedTiesday.  June  17.  1941 

Mr.  I  £ED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
Um  vets  message  of  President  Truman 
disapproving  the  labor  bill  Is  an  invita- 
tion to  -evolution.  Its  incitement  to  law 
reslstai  ce  is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
the  thi>ory  and  practice  intended  by 
those  n  ho  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. ]  "resident  Truman  in  his  veto 
messagi  i  of  the  labor  bill  appeals  to  the 
passion  i  and  prejudices  of  men  Instead 
of  to  tieir  reason.  Is  such  a  diatribe 
likely  t>  lead  to  law  obseryance  or  is  it 
an  (n)ex3  encouragement  to  resistance  and 
vlolenci  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  restrained  by  the  law  of  the 
land? 

I  am  inserting  under  leave  to  extend 
an  edi^rlal  which  appeared  in  the 
Xvenini  Star  under  date  of  June  21. 
1»«7: 

A  rouncAZ.  vsio 

Thre  |i  nothing  in  the  President's  veto  of 
labor  bUl  which  oounteraets 
on    that   his   disapproval   rests 
on  poUUcal  considerations. 

Mr.  Truman  said  that  he  had 
read  the  bill  as  OnaUy  passed  and 
mind  was  still  open.    Two  days  later 
up  his  mind  against  the  bill  and 
a  6.000-word  veto  meesage  which 
for  the  most  part  of  sweeping  and 
generalities.      Ckmgrees   spent 
irorking  on  this  measure.    But  the 
found  In  It  not  a  single  provision 
}f   commendation.     He   simply  de- 
It  from  beginning  to  end. 
feasible  here  to  review  either  the 
veto  message  point  by  point.    But 
sne  point  which  serves  to  illustrate 
of  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Tmmaa'a 
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days,  and  It  authortass  a  aseret  vote  by 
workers  as  to  wfeadMr  they  wlah  to 
the  employer's  lail  Offer  of  terms. 

If  this  verdict  were  In  the  negative, 
strike  eould  be  called.     The  Prealdent 
damns  this  as  Ineffective,  although  the 
effective   alternative   would    be   compx 
arbitration,  which  he  alao  oppoeea. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
back  to  a  ''fact-Ondlng"  proposal  which 
President  htmstif  mad*  soom  S  yaars 
and  which  he  dlaetMBSd  in  January  of 
In  a  radio  addrees. 

With  respect  to  strikes  vitally  affectinf ' 
national  public  interest,  the  President 
authority  for  a  Government  commlssloo 
step  In.  ascertain  all  the  facts  and  rej 
them  to  the  people.  Meanwhile,  he 
CkingresB  to  impose  by  Isw  a  90-day 
off  p?rlod  In  which  the  workers  could 
strike.  And  he  was  confident  that  the 
of  public  opinion,  once  the  public  knew 
fscts.  could  assert  Itself  tn  "a  practical 

Now  there  Is  no  lm{>ortant  difference 
tween   that  proposal,  desired   by  the 
dent  a  years  ago,  and  the  provision   In 
Taft-Hartley   bill,   for  which   he  has   not] 
single   good  word  to  say.     Tet   In    1»46 
chlded   the  legtslstan  for  not  giving 
what  be  wanted.    "I  had  hoped,"  he 
"that  the  Congress  either  would  follow 
reeommendatlons  or  Mirould  at  least  pr 
a  solution  of  Its  own.'    It  has  done  nrtt 

The   quotes   within    the   above   quotal 
have  been  supplied  for  emphasis.     But 
President  was  even  more  emphatic  later 
In  that  speech  when,  referring  to  his  lal 
plan  and  other  legislative  proposals,  he 
dared;  "If  the  measures  which  I  have 
ommended  to  accomplish  these  ends  do 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Congress.  It  la 
fervent  wish — and  I  am  sure  that  It  la 
wish  of  my  fellow  ettlaens— that  the 
gress  formulate  meaeuree  of  Its  own  to 
out  the  desired  objectives.     That  Is  deflnll 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress.     What ' 
American  people  want  la  action." 

When  Congress  acted,  however,  what 
the    President    do?      When    the    legist al 
passed   the   Casa   labor  bUl,   shortly   b«f« 
last  year's  elections,  he  vetoed  it.    Now 
the  Taft-Hartley  blU  has  baen  passed, 
with  a  Prealdential   political  campaign 
ginning  to  take  form,  he  vetoes  that. 
this  In  the  faoa  of  tke  fact  that  the 
through  their  BsprsssutaMvea  in  the  He 
have  expreaeed  repeatadly  for  t  yaars     _ 
dealre  for  new  labor  leglalatlon — only  to 
thwarted  time  and  again  by  an  admlnl 
tlon-con trolled  flenaU  Labor  Commlttao 
a  Prealdential  veto. 

The    strength    of    tlUa   santlBMnt    for; 
change  Is  shown  by  tha  crashing  Boase 
to  override  this  latest  veto— «S1  to  83. 
this    Issue    ths    President   eould    not 
muster  a  majority  of  hla  own  party,  the 
oeratlc  vote  being  106  to  ovsrrlda  and 
71  to  sustain  the  veto. 

These  are  facts  and  figures  whleh 
psrstiaalvely  that  tha  Tlsalilit  is  eat 
to  pressure  groupe  and  Ignoring  the 
of  the  people  of  the  country.     The 
want  a  new  deal  in  labor  leglalatlon. 
la  real  need  for  a  revlalon  of  the  labor 
Thm  Senate  ahould  aee  to  It  that  the  chi 
la  made  by  joining  with  the  House  In 
riding  this  political  veto. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Bj 
tr.  through  inadvertence,  the  foUoi 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Ric- 
icle  enUUed  "Where 
hospitals?"  which  ap- 
17  Issue  of  the  Amerl- 
le.  This  article  points 
Iking  use  of  the  sur- 
iry  hospitals.    A  sub- 
louse  Committee  on 
has    examined    the 
lospital    at    Clinton, 
to  believe  that  the 
[this  committee  would 
ler  similar  hospitals 
elieve  that  we  would 
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In  communities  all  over  the  land  docto« 
daUy  examine  veterans  and  receive  modest 
fees  from  the  VA  to  help  determine  medically 
the  need  for  hospitalization 

Out  In  a  few  cities  of  the  land  there  are  a 
few  foundations  and  holes  in  the  ground 
where  veterans'  ho^iuis  authorised  in  1944 
may  aome  day  stand 

In  Iowa  and  California  and  a  few  more 
States  there  are  some  surplus  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  standing  empty  and  boarded  up. 

All  the  above  is  part  of  a  picture  of  our 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  program 
so  hopelessly  behind  today  that  It  will  be 
more  years  than  anyone  can  accurately  figure 
before  a  veteran  can  be  admitted  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  simply  tjecaiise  he  needs  hos- 
pitalization and  is  eligible  under  the  law 
By  that  unknown  date  many  of  today's  ell- 
glbtes  will  lie  well — or  dead. 

The  story  of  the  hospital  program  for  vet- 
erans Is  a  discouraging  story  of  5  years  wasted 
that  should  have  been  15  years  well  spent. 
Only  in  the  past  few  months  has  the  pro- 
gram begun  to  function  as  It  should  have 
years  ago.  Now,  too  late  to  turn  back  the 
lost  years,  Surg.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  is 
trying  to  make  up  some  of  the  time  that  is 
gone  forever.  In  that  Job  he  and  his  sub- 
ordinates are  working  closely  with  the  reha- 
bilitation division  of  the  American  Legion— 
but  they  are  running  a  race  the  Ijest  part  of 
which  was  lost  before  It  began. 

The  story  is  this: 

Long  before  World  War  n  the  Legion  asked 
that  new  hoepital  construction  for  veterans 
be  started  In  May  1940  the  President  ap- 
proved a  10-year  construction  program  which 
had  as  Its  goal  100.000  beds  by  1948. 

The  Legion  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  ratio  of  1  l>ed  per  40  veterans  that  over 
250.000  beds  would  be  needed  by  1948.  The 
Administration  shortly  thereafter  published 
Its  estimate  of  eventually  needing  300,000 
beds  for  eligible  veterans  by  1975. 

Congress  acted  in  1943  and  1944  when  it 
authorized  money  for  74  new  veterans'  hos- 
pitals. It  also  passed  a  law  in  1043  giving 
World  War  n  veterans  the  privilege  of  hoe- 
pttalizatlon  for  nonservlce-connected  disa- 
bilities if  unable  to  pay  for  same,  on  the 
fair  theory  that  a  man  who  offered  his  Ufe 
for  hla  cotintry  should  never  languish  in 
Ulness  In  peacetime  for  reasons  of  private 
want. 

That  action  In  1943  caught  the  VA  flat- 
footed.  Oeneral  Hlnea.  the  then  VA  Ad- 
ministrator, had  apparently  assumed  that, 
aa  in  the  case  of  World  War  I  veterans.  World 
War  n  veterans  would  wait  6  years  after  the 
war  for  the  right  of  hospitalization  where 
the  disability  was  not  service-connected. 

As  you  wUl  see,  act  of  Congress  or  no  act 
of  Congress,  that's  about  how  it's  working 
out  anyway. 

But  the  real  Joker  was  in  waiting  until 
1944  to  authorize  an  enlarged  hospital-con- 
struction program.  In  spite  of  fine  paper 
priorities,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  came 
first.  It  had  to.  Men  and  materials  were 
not  available  for  other  purposes.  If  war 
comes  again  next  year  or  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  the  present  mess  will  repeat  it- 
self—unless the  public,  and  through  It  the 
Congress,  comes  to  realize  that  planning  for 
veterans'  care  la  part  of  any  peacetime  na- 
tional-defense program. 

By  March  of  this  year,  3  years  after  Con- 
gress allocated  funds  for  the  construction 
of  74  new  hospitals,  68  sites  had  been  chosen, 
specific  planning  wm  under  way  for  about 
59,  contracts  bad  l>een  awarded  for  only  eight 
and  actual  construction  had  started  on  only 
two  or  three  of  these.  None  of  them  is  com- 
pleted today. 

Almost  a  years  after  war's  end  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  struggling  along  with 
(a)  the  hospitals  built  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  still  largely  occupied  by  them,  and 


(b)  such  mUitary  hospitals  as  could  be  eon- 
verted  to  VA  use. 

Several  fine  Army  hospitals  are  standing 
empty,  iMarded  up.  They  were  offered  to  the 
VA  but  could  not  be  used  because  the  Army 
built  them  too  far  from  any  population  cen- 
ter to  staff  them  with  doctors  and  nurses. 
These  hospitals  were  fine  for  an  Army,  which 
could  draft  or  commission  medical  staffs 
and  order  them  whither  It  would.  But  they 
are  In  some  Instances  not  adequate  for  an 
administration  which  must  use  civilian  doc- 
tors. Medical  men  say  it  Is  like  drUling  a 
well  in  a  rock  to  build  a  big  hospital  where 
there  are  no  doctors 

One  of  the  locked-up  Army  nospltals  Is 
at  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  an  area  where  veterans 
recently  went  t>egglng  for  care  because  the 
Chicago  VA  hospitals  were  packed  to  the 
rafters  and  couldn't  take  them.  The  VA  had 
to  turn  down  use  of  the  Clinton  hospital  t>e- 
catise  the  nearest  commimlty  with  a  medical 
center  Is  Iowa  City,  too  far  frran  Clinton  for 
Iowa  City  doctors  to  commute,  or  leave  their 
practices. 

The  VA  Is  planning  a  new  hospital  at  Iowa 
City,  and  at  Clinton  the  big  Army  hospital 
stands  empty  end  tmused,  a  shining  ghost 
of  the  recent  war.  Meanwhile  the  V.\  has 
arranged  that  urgent  cases  In  the  Clinton 
area  may  go  to  other  VA  hospitals  more  dis- 
tant than  Chicago,  for  care. 

And  what  is  the  story  of  the  74  hospitals 
authorized  In  1944?  Why  are  none  finished 
and  few  being  built  today? 

Construction  1«  a  matter  of  plans  and 
materials  and  workmen  and  time — 1944  was 
too  late.  There  Is  no  better  comparison  be- 
tween authorization  and  having  bospltals 
than  the  official  record  of  the  new  400-bed 
veterans'  hospital  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  of 
the  first  started  under  the  postwar  program. 

Providence  was  approved  September  12, 
1944.  The  site  was  selected  AprU  19.  1945. 
Architects'  plans  were  completed  June  13, 
1946.  The  bid  for  construction  was  let 
September  10,  1946,  and  ground  was  brok- 
en the  same  month.  The  hospital  Is  sched- 
uled for  completion  In  April  1948.  That's 
3  years  and  7  months  after  authorization  and 
3  years  after  VE-day,  when  prospective  pa- 
tients began  coming  home  In  large  numbers. 
Any  delays  caused  by  strikes,  material  short- 
ages, or  other  causes  will  postpone  the  open- 
ing date,  which  is.  after  all.  Just  a  paper  date. 

Will  there  be  further  delays?  Maylie. 
Workmen  are  scarce,  particularly  where  com- 
mocial  construction  at  lx>nus  rates  com- 
petes with  hospital  building,  and  that  is  vir- 
tually everywhere.  Costs  multiply  and  origi- 
nal plans  need  upward  revision.  The  new 
NP  hospital  south  of  PeekskUl.  N.  T..  on 
which  ground  was  recently  broken,  wiU  cost 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  originally 
planned  in  1944.  Over  eight  million  dollars 
then,  twenty-two-mllllon-odd  now. 

One  contractor  In  Wisconsin  undertook  a 
major  alteration  Job.  bidding  on  the  assump- 
tion he  could  put  100  bricalayers  to  work  on 
a  veterans'  hospital.  After  he  started,  not 
more  than  eight  bricklayers  reported  on  any 
one  day.  His  penalties  for  delay  In  the  eon- 
tract  exceeded  the  amotmt  of  profit  he  could 
make. 

Instances  like  that  make  contractors  tm- 
wllllng  to  bid  on  veterans'  bospltals  In  the 
new  program.  The  uncertainty  of  their 
ability  to  complete  ths  Job  causes  them  to 
shy  away.  Contracts  are  being  rewritten  to 
remove  penalties  for  delays  l>eyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  contractor — but  the  whole  build- 
ing situation  adds  to  the  dreamy  quality  of 
our  present  paper  dates  for  completion  of 
our  74  new  hospitals.  Today's  estimate  is 
that  most  of  the  new  beds  will  be  ready  In 
3  to  5  years  (that's  5  to  7  years  after  VJ-day) . 
But  even  that  estimate  la  more  ambitious 
than  realistic  the  way  things  are  going.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  more  than  half  the  300,000  hos- 
pital beds  General  Hlnes  foresaw  In  1943  as 
eventually  necessary  will  be  ready  In  1950 
or  1951.  There's  not  much  you  can  do  about 
that  fact  now  except  write  a  row  of  exclama- 


tion points  after  it.  It  Is  cerUlnly  up  to  ths 
VA  and  the  Congress  to  make  sure  no  further 
ground  Is  lost. 

What  do  all  these  figures,  datea.  estimates 
and  shortages  mean  in  terms  of  people? 

Notxxly  knows  how  many  men  and  woman 
are  going  totally  without  the  care  they  need. 

Or  how  many  are  being  crowded  into  State 
hospitals  by  States  which  don't  care  to  wait 
any  longer  for  promised  Federal  facilities. 

Or  how  many  are  being  held  In  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  without  discharge,  awaiting 
available  Veterans'  Administration  hospital- 
isation. 

Or  how  many  are  going  to  the  free  cltnice 
and  wards  of  municipal  and  private  hospitals. 

There  will  never  be  a  census  of  them  all, 
and  the  VA  Is  far  too  busy  with  an  avalanche 
of  more  urgent  paper  work  to  attempt  a 
coimt. 

However,  In  a  single  day  recently  13.000  men 
and  women — all  veterans  to  whom  promises 
have  been  made  In  the  law— visited  the 
single  regional  office  of  the  VA  In  New  York 
City.  They  all  came  with  problems  troubling 
them,  with  questions  to  ask,  or  desperately 
needing  help — and  many  were  seeking  hospi- 
talization for  disabilities  or  ailments.  They 
didn't  all  get  It — not  even  those  who  were 
cleerly  qualified,  clearly  in  need. 

Today  It  Is  utterly  Impossible  for  the  VA 
to  make  so  much  as  a  gesture  toward  accom- 
modating the  non-service-connected  veteran 
patients,  patients  who  need  hospitalization 
and  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

Instead,  when  this  year  began,  the  VA  was 
straining  under  a  policy  which  stated  first 
and  foremost  that  no  service-connected  case 
would  be  turned  away  at  the  hoppital  doors. 
The  intentions  were  very  laudable. 

It  was  a  paper  policy,  and  was  not  actually 
being  realized,  but  was  being  pushed  as  far 
as  facilities,  and  the  abilities  of  the  present 
VA  staff,  could  push  ic. 

The  VA  admitted.  In  January,  that  In  spite 
of  this  policy  there  were  a  few  instances  of 
service-connected  patients  not  hospitalised. 
In  fact.  Surgeon  General  Hawley  cracked 
down  hard  in  February  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  VA  hospitals  had.  apparently 
knowingly,  turned  away  service-connected 
patients. 

But  the  VA's  few  Instances  were  not  ac- 
curate national  figures.  Out  In  the  field  the 
few  loomed  much  larger.  Some  Legion  de- 
partment medical  advisors  said  that  within 
their  own  States  there  were  more  non- 
hospitalized  cases  of  certain  clear-cut  serv- 
ice-connected ailments  than  the  VA  statistics 
admitted  for  those  particular  ailments  in 
the  entire  Nation.  One  Legion  doctor  was 
sure  this  held  for  service-connected  tuber- 
culosis In  his  State  Prom  another  State  the 
top  Legion  medical  advisor  reported  that 
Stats  hospitals  were  taking  tulierciilar  pa- 
tients straight  out  of  the  Army.  The  Stats 
was  unwilling.  In  the  al>sence  of  VA  facul- 
ties, to  let  tubercular  patients  go  home  to 
Infect  their  families,  he  said.  And  the  State 
did  this  despite  overcrowding  and  under- 
staffing  in  Its  own  hospitals.  However,  in 
most  of  the  States  even  these  crowded  facili- 
ties are  not  available.  They  do  not  have 
sufficient  beds  or  staffs  to  take  care  of  their 
urgent  civilian  problems. 

It  was  further  reported  that  crowded  and 
understaffed  conditions  in  VA  hospitals  had 
been  causing  tubercular  patients  to  leave  be- 
fore they  were  entirely  well.  In  one  such  in- 
stance a  disgruntled  tuberctilar  veteran  left 
the  hoepital  and  moved  In  with  his  sister  and 
her  chUdren.  Subsequently  one  of  the  chU- 
dren  developed  tubercular  meningitis  and 
died. 

The  VA  was  happily  able  to  report  in  Feb- 
ruary that  recently  improved  conditions  were 
rapidly  cutting  down  the  niunber  of  such 
volimtary  withdrawals  from  tubercular  con- 
valescence. This  may  be  ascribed  to  recent 
legislation  advocated  by  the  American  Legion. 

At  further  variance  with  the  small  VA 
figures  for  nonhospltallzed -service -connsctad 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSK 


7A  wtu  move  heaven  and  earth  to  give 
tmmed  ate  eare  to  a  veteran  once  it  la  estab- 
to  the  VA'B  satMaetkm  that  his  eom- 
Is  service-connected. 
I  evlewlng  boarda  toU  mightily  to  get 
the  bUsard  of  applications,  and 
taken  ooeaalonaHy  to  cut  some  of 
tape  Tcta  mtist  go  through. 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  preaent 
clear-dut  service-connected  cases  are  more 
mough  to  Jam  the  beds  preeently 
and  they  are  not  all  asking  frir 
hospltillsatlon.  Meanwhile  the  Legion  doc- 
b^Ileve  that  a  fat  percentage  of  the  men 
who  will  be  turned  away  this 
tJFcause  they  are  adjudged  not  to  be 
k1  caaee  will  eventually  prove 
sufr4r,  In  truth,  from  afflictions  rising  out 
mill  ;ary  service.  Tet  for  them  It  wouldn't 
much  difference  today  If  they  won 
•  rgument. 
Vete  ans  In  either  the  service -connected 
noi  laervlce-connected  category  are  en  - 
bciipltallzatlon  when  In  need  of  It. 
distinction  between  them  as  applied 
qener&lly  to  veterans  today  Is  an  ad- 
one,  made  in  an  effort  to  par- 
Inadeqtiata  facilities  to  the  moet 
of  an  army  of  men  and  women. 
Fhom  are  eligible,  but  as  to  whom  a 
speclflMl  by  law  must  be  observed. 
facUlUes   Is  at   the   heart  of   the 
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w  Nild  be  great  sport  to  pin  the  entire 
Tor  the  situation  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstatlon.  for  it  Is  charged  with  all  the 
re^x}n|lblUty  and  loolu  like  a  handsome 
The  events  that  led  up  to  the  pres- 
m|sa  spell  delay  and  delay  and  more 
delay.  The  VA  has  certainly  made  Its  mls- 
t  ravels  and  snarla  Its  own  red  tape. 
kas  also  been  caught  In  a  web  of  short- 
material  and  labor,  has  met  Its  share 
bungling  from  the  outside, 
been  required  to  do  too  much  irlih 
time. 
rou  ralae  your  eyebrows  on  learning 
74  hospitals  authorised  In  1944  none 
From  the  point  of  need,  this  Is 
But  very  little  Is  to  be  accom- 
by  making  the  VA  the  entire  scapa- 
the  veteran*  organlsatluns.  or  the 
or  the  prewar  administrations, 
all  the  cards  are  face  up  on  the  table, 
reader,  the  villain  of  the  piece  Is  no- 
us, msanlng  We.  the  People.  Tou 
all  the  mlatakes,  all  the  pitfalls, 
blunders,  all  tba  pcdltlcal  gamblta  and 
.  and  while  they  make  a  pretty 
Mat.  ttifey  do  not  eqxlaln  the  shocking  abort- 
of  ratarans'  hospitals. 
It  «i  ■  too  ut*.  In  1044.  to  plan  for  the  care 
flf  va(4rans  of  the  recent  war.     Then  oxu 
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manpower  and  materials  ware  neaded  for] 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  no  matter 
priorities  were  written  on  paper,  no 
who  ran  the  VA  or  how,  those  74  he 
would  not  matarlallas  In  a  hurry. 

"Hm   time  to   plan   veterans'   hosplt 
when  we  are  at  peace,  as  part  of  the  nat 
defense  program  that  alwairs  recognlzea 
posslblUty  of  war. 

It  might  have  been  political  sulcida , 
any  OoapasHnan  to  urge  construction 
veteraaa  bfapltals  In   1838.     Amid 
warmonger,    a    frightened,    shocked 
would  have  voted  him  out  of  oOce.    Wa ' 
make   up   that   public   ara  raaponslbla 
today's  shortages  of  vatarans'  hoapltais 


Tk«  TnoMB  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  osio 
IN  TUB  HOX3SB  OP  BmOBBfTA*] 
Fridaw,  Jim*  20. 1N7 

Mr.   BENDER.     Mr.   Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
ORO,   I   include   an   editorial   fi 
Cleveland    News   of    June    18. 
"The  Truman  Tax": 

TRB    TWUMAlt    TAX 

Party  whlpa  cracked  In  the  House 
resentatlves    to    bring    enough    Dei 
back  Into  line  to  uphold  President 
tax -reduction  veto. 

The    Democrats    evidently    figured 
couldnt   afford    to   leave   their   next 
Presidential  candidate  all  alone  out 
LUnb,  whether  they  enjoyed  his  com| 
not. 

ICr.  Trumaa  was  intent  on  being 
American  PraaMact  to  forbid  a  ma| 
Congress  to  cut  taxes:  It  seems  an 
to   win    friends    and    Influence    vot 
course,  it'a  aaalar  to  mUk  the  taxpaj 
to  enforce  economy  in  government 
as  the  taxpayer  can  be  fooled.     Looks 
Mr.  Truman  alacted  to  tak*  one  mora 
at  it. 

We  dont  think  the  taxpayer  U  gc 
be  fooled.     MllUons  of  workers  are 
tba  ralaa  in  take-home  pay  a  July  l 
Uoa   would    have   put    In    their    em 
They'll  remember  who  is  responsible. 

Just  to  keep  memory  fresh  we 
idea  for  a  weekly  reminder.    We  at 
those  millions  of  workers  keep  track 
difference  between   the   withholding 
might  have  been  axul  wiiat  they  actt 
The  difference  to  be  Icnown  aa  the 
tax. 

He's  the  man  who  levied  It.    Be  sural 
to  have  credit  for  It. 


Fareifn  Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAIf 

or  xxxiivoia 

IN  THE  ROUSB  CW  REPRBBKNTA1 

Mondaw.  June  23.  1947 

Ut.  TWYMAN.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
ou.  I  wish  to  submit  the  followi 
torlal  by  Mr.  John  &  Knight,  wl 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Saturday.  June  21.  1947;  It  well 
sents  the  growing  feeling  of  the 
of  the  United  SUtes: 
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of  his  assets  and  Uablli- 
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ke   security   of   his   own 

[prudence  and  self-pres> 
linking  because  he  real- 
•ment   of   his   financial 
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ilted  States  is  the  only 
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the  war -stricken  areas. 

and  Impoverished  pao- 

to  th*  United  8Ut« 

they  ahould  be  helped, 
to  that  view,  the  quea- 
kt  degree  can  we  afford 

[an  Individual,  ultimately 
:lty  to  pay  can  be  es- 
permlt  ouraalvea  to  fall 
the  United  SUtas  wUl 
knds  of   a  communistic 

U8  WOTHINO 

generosity  to  date  showa 
[bf'rn  poured  Into  China 
:   >mic  sUblUty  In  that 
money    and   credits  cx- 
itellltes  have  been  used 
of  Soviet  power,  and 
tlii^h  loan  of  three  and 
haa  already  been  ex- 

trt  -.  supported  the  Tru- 
>proprtatlng  $400,000,000 
tey.  the  DaUy  News  op- 
the  theory  that  it  was 
that  we  can  stop  com- 

that  view  waa  demon- 
Russia  took  over  Hun- 
shot,  and.  as  one  Soviet 
the  United  SUtes  could 

.   that   If   the  Truman 
ou.  to  Its  logical  con- 
ammunlsm    was   on    the 
le  United  SUtes  within 
Pould  run  from  seventeen 

dollars. 

kat  prediction  Is  now  sup- 

imendatlon  of  Secreury 

1»'  A  new  program  call- 

fei^     '  tS.OOO .000.000  a  year 

rid  rehablliutlon. 

I  us  that  "In  many  coun- 
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that  they  have  Uled 
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var  mend  their  ways. 

eUry  Marshall  is  sUlv- 
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the  entire  bill? 
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r  of  a  fenrtaaai  deprcaaion. 
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This  newspaper  reasons  that  overproduction 
of  goods  Is  forcing  us  to  look  to  world 
markets. 

The  Communists  In  Prance,  according  to 
George  Weller  of  the  Chicago  DaUy  News 
foreign  service,  have  decided  not  to  shoot 
Santa  Claus  so  long  as  thousands  of  super- 
fluous functionaries  can  be  carried  on  the 
pay  roll.  The  Communists  In  Italy  have 
decided  that  they  want  plenty  of  any  money 
that  Is  being  handed  out. 

In  England,  where  our  funds  are  being 
poured  Into  a  hopelessly  Inefllclent  economy, 
Graham  Hutton  of  the  British  Information 
service  says  frankly.  "Everyone  knows  Britain 
Is  living  on  the  American  and  Canadian  dol- 
lar loans,  and  that  those  dollars  are  fast 
running  out.  like  sand  out  of  the  hourglass." 

Mr.  Hutton  urges  the  British  to  face  the 
truth  that  they  cannot  afford  what  they 
would  like  to  buy,  that  the  Natloii  must  get 
to  work  with  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  that 
precioua  human  beings  must  not  be  waited 
in  the  confusion  of  hopeless  red  t^pe  caused 
by  tying  up  more  of  Britain's  wc»-kmg  papu- 
lation in  government  ofllcas  than  In  any 
other  nation  in  the  world. 

Prom  his  vantage  point  In  Paris,  Oeorga 
Weller  writes  that  "no  Communist  and  In- 
deed taw  Europeans  of  any  political  flavor 
can  understand  why  the  United  SUtea. 
plagued  by  strikes  and  housing  and  tax 
troubles.  Is  willing  to  throw  any  further 
moneys  Into  Burope  without  asking  anything 
in  return." 

A  rapidly  growing  number  ot  Americans 
are  today  beginning  to  ask  themselves  the 
very  same  question. 

ESSENTIAL    PBXCAtmONa 

Potir  sUps  suggest  themselves  as  essential 
If  the  American  people  are  to  support  further 
aid  to  Burope: 

1.  We  should  first  follow  Herbert  Hoover's 
recommendation  that  all  governmental 
agencies  having  anything  to  do  with  foreign 
relief,  international  finance,  and  exports  be 
coordinated.  This  step  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  present  Interdepartmental  con- 
flict and  confusion. 

a.  Our  capacity  to  extend  aid  mtist  be 
carefully  surveyed  so  that  we  do  not  bank- 
rupt ourselves  while  endeavoring  to  aid 
others. 

3.  We  should  create  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee to  plan  and  supervise  the  administration 
of  an  overseas  economic  program.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  something  to  say 
about  the  way  our  money  Is  spent. 

This  suggestion  stems  from  the  British 
experience,  where  52  percent  of  the  American 
loan  has  been  exhausted  without  any  of  us 
having  the  faintest  Idea  where  the  money 
has  gone.  In  fact,  no  break-down  Is  available 
from  the  British. 

In  other  words,  simply  pouring  out  Amer- 
ican funds  to  pump  oxygen  into  dying  eco- 
nomic systems  is  neither  good  charity  nor 
good  business  on  our  part. 

4.  If  we  are  actually  frank  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Truman 
and  M.irshall  doctrines  is  to  stop  Russia's  ex- 
pansion, why  can't  we  see  the  folly  of  being 
economically  interventionist  and  militarily 
isolationist? 

As  an  example,  we  have  spent  between 
three  and  four  billion  dollars  In  China  for 
economic  relief  and  political  prestige,  but 
the  coastal  bases,  fixed  garrisons  and  air- 
ports remain  in  Soviet  hands. 

The  same  experiment,  conceded  to  be  a 
colossal  failure  In  China,  is  about  to  be  re- 
peated in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Why  can't  we  soe,  as  George  Weller  says 
so  succinctly,  that  creditable  as  both  the 
Truman  and  Marshall  plans  may  be.  the 
hard  core  of  mlliUry  reality  is  missing? 
Both  plans  are  soft  at  the  center  because 
they  make  America  responsible  for  Europe 
but  Ignore  the  very  sectirity  they  aim  to 
achieve. 


BEWAXZ  or  BLANK  CRICK 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Truman,  who  says  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  reduce  texes,  will  find  his 
new  S24,000.000,000-aid-to-Europe  program 
meeting  tremendous  opposition  in  Congress. 
Certainly  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  are 
entitled  to  know  just  how,  where,  and  why 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  before  they  place 
their  approval  on  a  single  cent  of  etich  a  stag- 
gering appropriation  of  funds. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  other  lands  but  experiences  of  the 
Immediate  past  give  little  hope  that  these 
additional  gifts  will  be  used  effectively  for 
their  own  best  Interests. 

We  should  never  agree  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment sign  cur  names  to  another  blank  check 
without  knowing  all  the  facU  and  having 
otir  eyes  wide  open. 

Joaif  8.  KmoBT. 


Shipment  of  Oil  and  Gasoline  to  Rattia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDUN  A 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVSS 

Friday,  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
we  are  considering  many  important 
problems  in  the  Congress,  many  of  which 
will  immediately  concern  the  people  gen- 
erally, I  desire  to  present  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Hoiise  the  problem  which 
we  now  face  respecting  our  gasoline  and 
oil.  It  has  Just  been  discovered  that 
those  in  charge  of  our  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment have  become  quite  generous  in 
shipping  our  meager  supply  of  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Russia.  This  is  probably 
being  done  under  the  so-caiied  good- 
neighbor  policy,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  during  the  14  years  last  past. 

This  present  program  reminds  us  of 
the  days  before  we  were  attacked  by 
Japan — when  we  were  sending  gasoline, 
oil,  iron,  steel,  and  steel  scrap  to  our  re- 
cent enemy,  Japan,  imder  the  same  so- 
called  good-neighbor  policy.  We  recall 
that  the  shipments  so  made  to  Japan  so 
depleted  our  own  stock  pile  of  those  com- 
modities that  when  Japan  attacked  us, 
and  the  war  was  in  progress,  our  Govern- 
ment called  upon  our  people,  and  our 
children,  to  collect  steel,  iron,  tin,  alumi- 
num, and  other  essential  materials  in 
order  that  we  might  successfully  prose- 
cute the  war.  Of  course,  after  Japan 
attacked  us,  she  used  that  gasoline  and 
oil  to  prosecute  the  war  against  us,  and 
she  used  that  same  iron  and  steel  to 
mold  into  bullets  and  shells  which  they 
shot  back  at  us.  Doubtless,  many  of  our 
boys  were  shot  and  killed  in  the  late  war 
by  that  same  material  which  we  supphed 
to  them  imder  the  so-called  good-neigh- 
bor policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Procure- 
ment Division  has  just  reported  that 
Russia  has  on  hand,  today,  a  reserve 
supply  and  stock  of  oil  and  gasoline, 
ready  for  immediate  use,  of  150,000,000 
barrels,  and  she  has  and  is  producing 
oil  and  gasoline  in  large  quantities.  Yet. 
in  our  own  country,  we  have  but  a  lim- 
ited supply,  and  we  rank  fourth  among 
the  nfttions  of  the  world  in  our  supply; 


we  have  on  hand,  and  ready  for  use.  hot 
50,000,000  barrels  of  that  highly  essen- 
tial commodity.  Therefore.  Russia  has 
three  times  the  supply  of  these  commodi- 
ties that  we  have — yet.  our  Government, 
by  and  through  the  agencies  set  up  and 
now  in  operation,  controlled  by  the 
President,  continue  to  ship  both  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Russia  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 1, COO. COO  barrels  each  month. 
Russia  Is  requesting  these  shipments, 
and  her  requests  are  largely  in  excess  of 
those  made  during  the  recent  war — and 
our  agencies  of  Government  continue  to 
ship  her  that  which  she  requests  regard- 
less of  our  shortage  in  this  country. 

May  I  further  advise  the  people  that 
the  heads  of  our  Military  Establishment 
have  advised,  and  they  have  warned  us, 
that  our  supply  of  gasoline  and  oil  is 
only  sufficient  for  normal  peacetime  mil- 
itary operations.  In  fact,  they  state  that 
many  of  the  normal  operations  have 
been  materially  reduced,  or  discontinued 
In  part,  because  of  this  very  limited  sup- 
ply of  these  commodities  In  our  country. 
These  statements  verify  the  fact  that  a 
shortage  exists,  and  they  state  that 
shortage  will  continue,  and  these  com- 
modities will  remain  critical,  until  we  ar« 
able  to  secure  oil  and  gasoline  from 
Persia.    , 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Government 
officials  here  who  have  been  and  are 
now  participating  in  this  policy  of 
shipping  oil  and  gasoline  to  Russia,  in 
the  face  of  our  very  short  supply,  warn 
us  that  within  the  next  30  days  it  may 
become  necessary  to  again  ration  oil  and 
gasoline  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
very  time  that  warning  was  given,  those 
same  Government  officials  were  approv- 
ing, or  had  approved,  a  shipment  of 
50,000  barrels  of  oil.  from  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  In  a  Russian  tanker — to  Russia; 
they  had  also  approved  other  shipments, 
because  two  other  Russian  tankers  were 
in  process  of  loading,  each  to  carry  a  like 
amount  of  gasoline  and  cil  to  Russia,  and 

10  other  Russian  tankers  are  now  await- 
ing to  be  loaded,  with  a  like  or  similar 
amount  of  these  scarce  commodities.  Of 
course,  this  policy  is  depleting  our  ^upply, 
and  sending  to  Russia,  which  nation  has 
plenty  of  gasoline  and  oil,  that  supply 
which  we  need  so  badly.  My  own  concern 
is  this:  Why  send  large  quantities  of  oU 
and  gasoline  to  Russia?  She  has  plenty 
of  these  commodities.  And  why  reduce 
our  own  supply  to  the  point  where  ration- 
ing may  be  necessary  In  the  future? 
These  questions  can  be  answered  only 
by  those  in  control — those  who  are  now 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  so-called 
good-neighbor  policy.  Let  them  answer 
these  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  if  they  can. 

Mr,  Speaker,  many  of  us  are  wondering 
if  this  is  a  part  of  the  planned-scarcity 
program,  which  has  been  followed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  If  it  is— then  it  is 
time  for  those  in  charge  to  awaken  and 
change  that  policy.  The  precedent  of 
the  action  of  Japan  prior  to  World  War 

11  should  be  ample  warning  to  them.  It 
is  my  hope  that  these  high-pov.'ered  and 
so-called  experts  now  handling  these 
commodities,  and  many  other  com- 
modities, will  not  continue  to  give  away 
our  essential  commodities,  thereby  Im- 
poverishing our  own  people,  and  making 
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It  n^oesaary  to  f  o  back  to  the  day  of 
ratic  nine  all  because  they  have  f alkd  to 
estiiiate  the  situation. 
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A  Realistic  ForeicB  Paficy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  CHESTER  L  MERROW 

or  ifrw  UAmfmtmm 
THS  HOOSI  OF  RBKMBrr ATTVIS 
Mondaw.  June  23. 1947 

MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I  include  therein  aii  article  writ- 

>y  me  entitled  "A  Realistic  Foreign 

This  appeared  in  the  Manches  • 

^renins  Leader.  Thursday.  June  19. 

and  in  the  New  Hampshire  Mom> 

Jnion.  Friday.  June  20.  1947.    Both 

are    published    in    Manchester. 

The  article  follows: 
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nn  \  HllIU  STATVS— THS 

TtJk  wortd  today  is  wrgMlngly  amaU  b«- 

of  th«  rvTolution  In  communication 

tjranaportatlon.    Tbare  ara  no  longer  any 

ay  places  on  thu  earth.    The  Interaats 

United  Statea  are  cMmI.    laoUtlonlam 

Tha  war  tbrougb  which  we  taava 

and  tha  paaca  wa  ara  trying  to 

are   parts  at   the  same  gIobe-«n- 

upheavaJ  gripping  the  troubled  na- 

cf  thla  planet. 

Republic  cannot  stand  apart  from  tha 

■tresm  of  world  affairs.     Just  as 

taken  the  leading  role  In  two  great 

during  the  past  thra* 

take  our  position  as  tha 

the  current  struggle  to  win  the  peaoa. 

purpoaa  destiny  haa  brought  thla 

Into  existence.     We  must  rise  to  tha 

occasion,   sasume  responsibUlty  for 

and  be  determined  that  we  will 

In  aataMlahim  a  paraianent  paaea. 

faU  tn  ttOi  lilarftlm.  we  fall  not 

KuaeiTca  but  the  anttra  human  race. 

UHim  mtATtm  am  BTiaai* 
On  April  10.  1947.  I  said  on  the  floor  ot 
tha  £  oun  ct  BapraaanUUiaa  that  tha  heart 
ot  thu  pnaeat  dabata  on  the  foreign  poUey 
of  th<  I  tJnltcd  Statee.  frankly  speaking,  la  to 
ba  foi  md  in  the  relations  between  the  United 
Statai  I  and  Soviet  Ruaala.  The  currant  crlt- 
Icml  a  arid  situation  hat  matted  from  an  un- 
wlUli]|;neea  on  tha  part  of  Oommunlst-con- 
to  llva  up  to  agreamenta  aol- 
plua  a  daalra  on  tba  part  of 
Ifoanw  to  take  advantage  of  tha  poatwar 
world  dlalocaUoD  for  tte  ei^raM  f^pvtt  d 

"  I  ba  raaolved  wbaa  tlM 

to  gripe  with  tha  raaU- 

tha  iltuatten  and  makes  a  determined 

agataat  Sovlat  am  taaloo  and  the  ad> 

of  eommuntam. 


tleao! 
atand 
vance 


Th( 
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of  the 
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»OUCT 


ara  two  baalc  prtndples  In  the  for- 
l«llcy  or  the  SoTlet  Union.    The  first 
by  tha  aequlamoD  o<  twtttuiy 
td   ts  to  apeaatf  namimm^Km 
and    wharevar   poaathla.    The   ra- 
in Hungary  to  tha  lateat  example 
determination  of  Ruaala  to  spread  her 
communistic  regime.    We  have 
tha  action  tn  Hungary  and 
MhrafaaU    ta    bcecmlrg 
In  tha  faoa  oT  the  advance 
OMtar  flaeretary  eg  Slkta 
Acheaon.  ipaakteg  at  TTaiiej—  Hal- 
in   Mlddletown.   Conn^  on   Sunday, 
5.  1947.  uaad  strong  ianguajca  in  ref- 


erence to  the  SoTlat  Union. 
"Unhappily  the  whole  foroe  tA  reooi 
the  Intematlonii  purault  of  happli 
auffarad  daepiy  by  the  failure  to 
walntatn  great  power  uiuty.    This 
by  tha  Bovlet  Union's  pursuit 
I  dlamatrtcally  oppoaed  to  the  varf  J 
of  International  accord  and  r« 
I  further  statod  on  the  floor  at 
on  April  10  that  tn  my  opinion  lir. 
and  tils  aaaoelataa  will  not  stop 

of  aggreaslve  erpsnalon  and  of 
eoBimunlam  until  the  Unite'' 
I  a  ftrm  stand.  I  believe  tttat 
time  for  a  show-down.  This  la 
to  make  the  position  of  ths  Unit 
absolutely  dear 

TH>  tauMAN  Docratwa 
The  Congress  by  a  heavy  vote 
tha  Praatdant  atgaed  a  bill  to  extent. 
000.000  tn  aid  tf)  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  Truman  doctrlna.  wtileh  I  hope 
come  the  American  doctrine,  has 
proved  by  the  Congreaa.  Thla  acUoz. 
nlfleant  because  It  Indicates  that  we 
to  take  a  firm  stand  In  Intematlornl 
It  marks  ttie  stiffening  a(  ttie  fo:piKn 
of  the  United  SUtca.  It  Is  the  fir 
o(  raalliin  by  our  Oovamment  alnca 
of  tba  aaeoad  World  War. 

»OLJCT 


k  RXALZVTK 

TtM   great   dabaU  on    tha   fc 
of  the  Unltad  Statee  has  Just  begun 
is  considerable  talk  In  Washington  at 
poaslbuity  of  a  apadal  iwaliai  oC  Cone 
be  called  eomeUme  tn  tiM  fall  for 
poaa  of  oonal daring  matters  of  foreign , 
cieluslvely.    Secretary  of  State  liar 
atraady  formed  a  board  of  planners 
tha  Dapartmant  of  State  to  make 
itlona  tn  fonlga  afTalra. 
future  wUl  ba  raqnlred  to  rrnd«r 
lone  on  IntamaUonsl  quesuuns. 
lleve  ttiat  wa  atiotild  fonnulata  lmm4 
a  firm,  realistic  and  raaoiuta  foratgn 

On  Hay  S3,  tn  apaaklBg  to  tha  Wa 
Republican  Club  of  New  Rampeh''-  in 
eord.  I  auggaatad  that  a  pUUorm  .n  fc 
poUcy  should  include  tba  foUowtng  pii 

FLATToaM  ON  voaaaK  vour 
First.  The  United  Stataa  abouM 
Maatf  to  aaaintain  Ita  poaltlon  of  U 
for  world  peace.    ThU  opportunity 
given  to  ua  by  destiny.    The  Rapul 
coma  Into  ttaing  for  the  express  pv 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  permai 
a    lasting    peaea.    Ivary    Amanran 
alwuld  be  dedicated  to  tlae  achieve 

lUve 

igreaa  alKMiid  make  a  _ 
study  of  Intamatlonal  relaUona  and  . 
gate  the  Dapartoant  of  Suta  and  tha : 
service.    Saeh  proea^jue  would  give  ' 
reaentattves  of  tha  people  "■"greater 
the  determination  of  policy.     In   N< 
IMS  I  Introduced  a  hUl  for  tlM  ^ 
oonducting  such  a  atudy  and  inwatt^ 
Tlaa  Secretary  of  State  evidently  feela 
a  committee  on  policy  formation  Is  c 
since  he  lias  created  one  within  the 
ment  Itself 

Third.  Tike  United  SUtce  mwt 
laadarahlp  tn  tha  UN.    The 
ganlaatlan.  ehlaf  of  which  la 
ba  removed. 
Fourth.  We  muat  asart  praaaura  to' 

at)out  the  honoring  of  aolamn  .^ 

such  aa  Tklta.  Fotadam.  the  Atlantic 
ter.  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Only  recently  we  aant  aharp  notaa 
gana     and     Hunjary.    Ttia 
taken  a  firm  atand  against  what  la 
Ing  In  the  Balkaoa.     This  praaaura 
continued  until  the  march  of 

li    halted,    in 

I  bilta'ai  that  recognition 
wttlMlrawn  tKm.  all  of  the 


Firth.  Olptaaaatla  appeaeamant  of 
Viet  Union  la  which  wa  have  bean 


M  war  muat  ceaae.    Dlplo- 

it  faUed  Ui  tlM  ISSO'a.    It 

10-8 

asalatanee  to  rehabilitate 

countries    resisting    the 

mlsm   must    tw    extended 

tea.    Secretary   Marshall 

stated  thst  the  purpoee 

llcy  "slkould  be  th/^  revival 

>my  in  the  world  ao  aa  to 

ice  of  political  and  sodal 

Ich    free    Institutions   can 

rhat  It  la  gotng  to  eoet  to 

Recent  estimatea  tiave 

.000.000.000.    I  tkava  often 

quires  twenty-flva  hlllleaa 

lumlca  of  the  world  and 

It  wUl  be  far  etiaaper  than 

It  win  be  money  In- 

rity  of  our  country. 

with    extending    aid.    we 

Important      prlndpla, 

le  of  Ikelplng  the  natlona 

ice  to  help  thaaMetvee. 

self-supporting  and  we 

I  halted  tha  alnlstar  spread 

)uatry  should  Inform  ttie 
id  to  stop  aggi  uaslon  dl- 
rateglc  poaltlona  auch  aa 
the    AUantic.    the    Der- 
is of  the  PaciUc.  Iceland. 
Outf 
globe  and 
strategic   areaa,   the   in- 
neeeeeary  to  our  eeeurlty. 
to  offer  Immediate,  eon- 
trt:ng  raaiatance. 
^r  "ant  or  all  planks  In  a 
on    foreign    poltr*   Is   the 
lequate   preparedness  on 
Id  and  in  the  air.     Atomic 
supremacy  by  the  United 
lleved  at  aU  coats.    All  tha 
keep  us  the  stroni^est 
^d  st.ould  be  appropriated. 
11  we  win  the  peace.     A 
Is  the  greatest  guar- 
laoclety  in  the  future. 


1'       ine    must    be    Impla- 

posslble.    It  must  t»s- 

Uoctrlne.    I  lielleve  the 

Ign   policy   which   I   tiave 

adopted  at  once  by  both 

rm  on  foreign  poMcy.     A 

^y.  an  unrealistic  foreign 

llcy  of  appeasement  will 

death.     A  strong  policy, 

llcy.  a  firm  foreign  policy 

iceful  world,  a  world  in 

live  without  fear  of  ag- 

id  ultimata  annihilation. 
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>F  RIPRESBNTATIVBS 
Junt  23,  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    sup^e- 

irLs  on  the  floor  today 

le  Maritime  Commls- 

\9.  below  a  letter  dated 

the  Chairman  of  the 

tritime  Commission  to 

Py  thereto,  dated  June 
ter  dated  June  20. 1947, 
Jcr  Oeneral  to  me. 
et  forth  tlie  pertinent 

Et  to  the  effort  ol  tbe 
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Maritime  Commi^ion  to  avoid  reducing 
their  pay  roll  to  the  amount  authoriaed 
by  the  appropriation  act  by  malcing 
transfers  between  their  accounts  which 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  held  to  be 
illegal. 
The  letters  follow: 
UmriD  Statcb  MAarmcc  Commission, 

Washington,  June  9,  1947. 
Hon.  John  Tabsb. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  <m 
Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dea«  CONGKaasitaH  Tabes  :  This  letter  is  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  made  orally  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey, clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  Ifr.  Kirsch.  budget  officer  of  the 
Commission,  concerning  the  ability  of  the 
Maritime  Conunlssion  to  absorb  the  cut  of 
190.000  made  by  the  Congress  from  the  Com- 
mission's request  for  an  increase  of  $1,890  000 
in  the  administrative  limitation  of  the  con- 
struction fund  to  provide  for  Increased  costs 
tmiught  about  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployeee'  Pay  Act  of  1946.    Mr.  Harvey* also  in- 
quired    how    the   Commission    was    able    to 
abeorb  the  apjiarent  deficit  of  •331.522  re- 
ferred to  In  my  statement  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Deflclenclea  on  April  14.  1947. 
Shortly  before  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies,  the  Commission 
had  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
support  a  request  for  increase  In  the  adminis- 
trative limitation  In  the  amount  of  $331,522. 
This  request  had  been  denied  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  only  a  few  days  before  I  testi- 
fied, and  at  that  time  speclflc  plans  had  not 
been  developed  to  prevent  ibis  apparent  de- 
ficiency.   Immediately  thereafter,  however,  a 
program  designed  further  to  reduce  ezpendl- 
tttrea  and  to  bring  the  administrative  ac- 
cotintlng  records  up  to  date  was  Instituted. 
The  provisions  of  this  program  are  as  follows: 
1.  At  the  time  the  request  wss  contem- 
plated for  an  Increase  In  the  sdmlnlstratlve 
limitation    to  cover   an    apparent   deficit  of 
$331,522.  pay  rolls  hsd  not  been  reviewed  to  a 
point  where  the  Commission  was  able  to  de- 
termine that  certain  charges  had  been  erro- 
neoiisly    msde    against    the    administrative 
limitation.    The  review  of  pay  rolls  has  been 
expedited,  and  It  has  been  determined  that 
charges,  aggregating  more  than  $300,000,  re- 
sulting  from   salaries   to   personnel   engaged 
in  the  checking  of  materials  on  ships  going 
into  or  coming  out  of  lay-up.  were  errone- 
ously allocated  to  the  administrative  limita- 
tion; whereas  they  should  have  been  charged 
to  the  limitation  for  reserve  fieet  operations. 
It  luM  further  been  determined  that  another 
$100,000  has  been  charged  tn  errcM-  to  the  ad- 
ministrative   limitation,    about    $90,000    of 
which  should  have  been  made  against  ware- 
house   operations    and    $10,000    against    the 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  Inactive  ship- 
yards.   Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  these 
expenditures  correctly  charged. 

2.  The  posting  of  all  credits  to  the  admin- 
istrative limitation  account  Is  being  expe- 
dited. Often  credits  to  various  accounts  are 
not  made  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  In  view  of  a  possible  shortage  of 
funds  we  are  currently  posting  all  credits  so 
as  to  have  the  administrative  limitation  ac- 
count properly  reflect  the  amoimt  of  cash 
available.  These  credits  consist  of  relm- 
1  tiunements  from  other  agencies,  canceled  pay 
\  eheeka,  and  adjustments  of  employee  ac- 
J  counts.  For  example,  so  far  this  fiscal  yew 
credits  amounting  to  approximately  $70,000 
have  t>een  made  as  a  result  of  canceled 
checlLB.  A  substantial  portion  of  these 
credits  would  not  ordinarily  be  reflected  In 
our  books  until  after  the  clote  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

S.  All  promotions,  other  than  those  re- 
SPUrad  by  law.  which  wouM  cause  Increased 
e^Moaea  to  the  administrative  limitation 
have  been  forbidden. 

4.  All  new  appointments  or  transfers  of 
employees  paid  from  other  llmltaUons   or 


fimds  to  positions  paid  from  the  administra- 
tive limitation  have  been  forbidden. 

6.  All  overtime  except  In  casaa  of  unumal 
emergency  has  Iseen  forbidden. 

6.  All  advance  of  sick  leave  has  been  for- 
bidden. 

7.  All  advance  of  annual  leave  has  been 
forbidden. 

8.  The  rate  of  separations  has  been  in- 
creased. The  following  table  compares  the 
actual  number  of  employees  on  duty  as  of 
various  dates  as  compared  with  the  number 
estimated  to  be  on  duty  as  shown  In  an  ex- 
hibit presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Defl- 
clences  on  April  14,  1947: 

U.  S.  Maritime  Cornmiasion  administrative 
limitation— Construction  fund 


DsU 

Number  of 

employees 

on  active 

duty 

Number  of 

employees 
estimated  on 
Apr.  14, 1M7. 
to  be  on  duty 

Apr.  4  1M7 -k 

Apr.  18,  1M7 n 

i,04» 
J.  983 
2,061 
3,026 

a;8M 

3,0S0 
3  000 

May  2,  iw: 

3,000 
2,050 

May  16,  1947 

May  30,  1847 

2. 980 

The  total  of  2394  employees  on  duty  May 
30.  1947,  compares  with  a  total  of  6.081  on 
duty  July  12,  1946.  This  represenU  a  reduc- 
tion of  51  percent. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  Commls- 
mlssion  Is  in  a  position  to  stay  within  the 
approved  limitation. 

If  you  have  any  fxirther  questions  regarding 
this  matter,  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to 
supply  the  answers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  W.  SlCITR. 

Chairman. 

HOUSB  or  RXPBESZMTATIVBB. 

COMMriTEX  ON  Apphopbiations. 

Washington.  June  17, 1947. 
Admiral  W.  W.  Smith, 

Chairman.  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  admibal  SMrrH:  Chie  to  conflict  of 
schedules.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to 
hold  the  hearing  on  the  proposed  adjust- 
ments to  avoid  the  deficiency  which  was  in 
prospect  In  your  administrative  expense  Um- 
itstlon  at  the  time  you  appeared  before  the 
deficiency  subcommittee  on  April  14,  1947. 
and  due  to  the  shortness  of  time  I  am  writing 
this  letter  in  reply  to  yoxir  letter  of  June  9  in 
lieu  of  a  hearing. 

On  April  14  you  advised  the  committee  that 
if  yoiir  request  for  $1390.000  was  granted,  you 
would  still  be  confronted  with  a  further  de- 
ficiency of  $331,522  which  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  absorb  In  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year  in  order  to  stay  within  your  limita- 
tion. The  Congress  imposed  a  reduction  ot 
$90,000  In  the  deficiency  request,  leaving  a 
gnn  deficiency  of  $421322  to  be  absorbed. 

Tou  stated  on  April  14  (p.  126  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  second  deficiency  bill).  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  Congressman  Shxp- 
PAPJ)  as  to  bow  you  exp>ected  to  absorb  this 
deficiency: 

"We  have  several  solutions  under  consider- 
ation. The  most  drastic  one,  of  course,  would 
be  staggered  furloxigh  of  everyone  In  the  staff, 
possibly  a  week's  compulsory  leave  without 
pay. 

"Then  we  are  making  a  study  also  of  which 
employees'  salaries  are  properly  chargeable  to 
War  Shipping  Administration  funds.  We 
know  that  there  are  some,  but  we  woxild  not 
make  that  shift  without  tta»  approval  of  tha 
Comptroller  General." 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  dated  April  29,  1947,  re- 
plying to  your  I'tter  of  April  14,  1947,  In 
which  he  refused  to  permit  the  adjustment 
in  accounts  to  which  you  apparently  alluded 
in  the  hearings.  When  requested  by  this  of- 
fice to  report  Just  what  adjustments  were 


made  to  absorb  tha  deficiency  you  aent  your 
letter  of  June  0  and  I  am  forced  to  say  that 
it  is  not  responsive  to  our  request.  The 
numbered  paragraphs  In  your  letter  set  forth 
a  numt>er  of  broad  general  statements  as  to 
methods  to  be  used  by  your  Commission  in 
absorbing  this  deficiency.  For  example,  you 
point  out  that  there  are: 

"Charges  aggregating  more  than  $300,000 
reetiltlng  from  salaries  to  personnel  engaged 
In  the  checking  of  materials  on  ships  going 
Into  or  coming  out  of  lay-up.  were  errone- 
ously allocated  to  the  administrative  llmiU- 
tlon;  whereas  they  should  have  been  charged 
to  the  limitation  for  reserve  fleet  operations." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
General  had  rejected  your  first  propKJsal  to 
make  an  adjustment  to  meet  the  deficiency 
one  naturally  assumes  that  the  second  prop- 
osition Is  not  as  meritorious  as  the  first 
or  you  would  have  offered  It  to  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  In  the  first  place.  You  failed 
in  your  lettter  to  give  details  of  this  adjust- 
ment In  accounts  and  dealt  with  it  in  only 
broad  general  terms  and  to  that  extent  your 
report  Is  not  responsive  to  our  Inquiry.  X 
am  Informed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  your  request  for  this  adjustment, 
submitted  on  a  series  of  Forms  1097,  pro- 
poses to  charge  personnel  which  have  all  tha 
year  been  charged  to  the  administrative  ex- 
pense limitation  to  other  limitations,  where 
funds  are  plentiful,  from  July  1.  1946.  It 
Is  pertinent  to  Inquire  why  your  accounting 
system  and  budget  management  processM  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  you  did  not  discover 
this  until  May.  Had  you  Informed  your  defi- 
ciency subcommittee,  on  April  14,  that  ad- 
justments of  this  nature  were  possible  In  all 
Ultellbood  the  deficiency  granted  would  have 
been  less  than  the  $1,800,000  that  was  ap- 
proved. 

Your  letter  refers  to  the  posting  of  credits 
to  the  limitation  account.  The  statement 
with  respect  thereto  can  l>e  looked  upon  only 
as  an  admission  that  your  accounting  prac- 
ticea  are  slipshod. 

You  state  in  the  last  sentence  of  your  let> 
ter: 

"As  a  result  of  this  program  the  Cornmia- 
sion Is  In  a  position  to  stay  within  the  ap- 
proved limitation." 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  In  order 
to  stay  within  the  approved  limitation  you 
must  get  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  various  adjustments  to  which 
you  refer.  I  have  conferred  with  representa- 
tives of  the  General  Accounting  Office  whose 
responsibility  It  Is  to  develop  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  a  decision  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  your  Form  1097  dated  June 
6.  1947,  proposing  to  make  adjustment  be- 
tween limitations  In  the  amount  of  $233,- 
133.14.  which.  If  granted,  wUl  serve  to  abscM'b 
a  little  better  than  half  of  the  known  defi- 
ciency. The  General  Accounting  Office  tells 
me  that  It  will  require  considerable  research 
into  the  basic  records  before  they  can  make 
a  decision  on  this  request  and  It  Is  now  just 
13  days  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  If 
the  decision  were  rendered  adversely  today, 
you  would  be  in  a  very  difficult  situation  and' 
each  hour  that  goes  by  before  a  final  decision 
by  the  Comptroller  General  will  make  It  that 
much  worse.  I  have  requested  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral,  and  am  supplying  him  with 
a  copy  of  this  letter,  to  make  an  exhaustive 
examination  In  order  to  be  sure  that  your 
proposed  adjustments  are  absolutely  legal. 
Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  present  this  request 
until  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
than  only  after  you  have  discovered  tiiat  you 
cannot  stay  within  the  limitation  and  have 
already  made  one  attempt  to  get  approval  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  an  adjustment 
which  would  have  cleared  your  accoimts,  no 
other  course  of  action  is  In  accord  with  soimd 
business  practice. 

While  it  may  t>e  be  said  that  the  penal 
provisions  of  the  Antldeflclency  Act  are  not 
applicable  to  this  situation,  since  this  is  a 
limitation  and  not  a  separate  approprlatloo. 
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you' 


an 


manl  rcaponatbtlltlM  an  nactty  th« 

M  tf  It  WOT*  •  Mpante  •pproprlatloa. 

Tt>u  baw  no  doubt  obaarrvd  the  itat«m«nta 

36  and  37  of   the  report  on   the 

t  oiBcca  apivoprtatlon  bill.   IMS. 

your  budfat  pnaaBtBttOB.    The  ban- 

oT  tUi  umnstSM  to  m»  AmbI  jmt  1M7 

t^aetty  Uka  the  ilHtlUM  tbarclB  raCerred 

Tbe  only  coneltialOB  whlefa  I  can  draw  la 

tf  you  were  keaptag  your  aecoonta  tn 

manner  tbla  attuatton  ooold  not  have 


tndi  pendent 
•twit 


occ|UTed. 

Chairman  of  the  Oommtaalon.  tha  ra> 

apolialbUlty  la  yoon  not  only  to  aea  ttoat  your 

azp  mdlturaa  for  i«1iBlniitiaH»a  azpanaaa  for 

year  1947  are  wtttata  the  UMWatlopa 

^y  the  law— and  I  do  not  aae  how  you  am 

taking  auch  atcpa  aa  are  necaaaary  to 

that  fact  immediately  rather  than  to 

a   problematical   declalon   on   adJnaC- 

in  accounu  which  may  not  be  avail- 

(or  some  weeka  to  cone  due  to  the  great 

of  detailed  work  neceaaary  on  the 

of  the  audltora — but  alao  to  take  Imme- 

I  atepa  to  put  your  accounting  and  budget 

In  ahape  to  administer  your  affalra  tn 

future  so  that  you  will  not  only  know 

wh^t  your  expendlturaa  ara  eurrantly  btit  be 

to  preacnt  to  tba  OOngreaa  your  budg- 

iry  requlrementa  In  a  clear,  condaa.  and 

•eelarate  mourner. 

Very  alnccrely  yoiirs. 

JoRM  Taiaa.  Ctciraiaii. 


flaca 


avoid 
Ina  ire 

awiit 
meita 
ahli 
am>unt 


Ita  m 


aoi  al 


OoMPnouLaa  Oam 

TBS  Umrra  OtMrmt. 
Waahtnfton.  June  20.  1947. 
Bo|i.  JosDf  T&aaa. 

Chmirman.  Commute*  on  Approprimtifam*, 

Bamae  of  Mepresentuttves. 

\  It  DBAa  Ma.  Cumomam  :  I  have  your  laOar 

17. 1M7,  inilniiBg  a  copy  at  your  let- 

of  ttaaame  data  to  the  Cbalrman .  United 

MaiHliim  n— Mlailnn.  relatlTa  to  an 

It  .-aqvaatad  ^  tba  GMamiaaion  at 

Aceanattng  OBea  on  standard 

1097  dated  June  6.  1947.  InvolTtng  a 

cretllt  of  $233. 133. 14  to  the  limitation  for  par- 

serTlccs  and  a  ehaiva  €t  a  like  amount 

the  limitation  for  raaerre  fleet  az- 

under  the  constriMllon  fund  of  the 


agilnst 

peuse 

Cofnmisslon. 

explained  to  you  more  fully  when  1  na- 
lta|l  your  offlce  today,  aoeooipanled  by  Maaara. 
,.  Plaher.  r.  H.  WettHl.  and  K.  W.  BaU  of 
thii  office,  the  General  AcaoMBtlnt>  oatoe  can 
flnl  no  legal  baala  Dor  the  propoaed  ad|UBt- 
mmt,  -ad  hanea  aiuat  dtoapprove  It.  The 
caiilrinan  of  the  Marniroe  Oommlsakm  has 
ao  adv.aed. 
Stncarety  touts. 

LnvnaaT  Wunaai 
( 7omptroUer  Oenertl  of  the  United  Sftet. 


Unle^  StatM  AMilnistiiiiif  Japaa't 
Zaibaba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
TBM  HODSB  OP  RKPRB3BNTATIVB 
Wednesduff.  May  14.  1947 

liCr.  BENDER  Ifr.  Bpeaker.  under 
m^ve  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  RscoKS.  I  Include  herewith  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donald- 
80(1.  of  the  Clevelsuid  Plain  Dealer: 

UwTRD  Statxs  Amiiau— no  Jatav^ 

fArtlela  !•) 

'  lie  liquidation  of  the  Salbrtsu  la  ona  of 
th4  moat  aenaatlonal  derelopmenta  In  the 


flnaaelal  world  ilnoa  tba  mk^a*  aat 

Morgan 'a  lap. 

The  Salbatsu  are  the  10  wealt 
lies   In   Japan   who  eontroilad 
banking  and  tnduatry  through 

Ing  companies  and  interlocking 
and  wboae  aettvltlea  eontrlbotad 
nandng  of  the  war  and  the  pr 
war  aoppilea.    Tbaaa  ara  the  Alkai 
PUrukawa.   Iwaaakl.   Mitsui.   Maka| 
ratira.  Okura.  eMmltooKX  and  Ta 
fllea. 

To  dispose  of  their  holdings  the 
tlon   aothorlUea  hava  eatabllabed 
trxist  and  cartel  sccttCB.  wtoleb 
the  antitrust  diTiaion  of  tba  Oopaxt 
Justice,  ejwept  that  It  doaant  huvaj 
through  tha  rtiutlne  of  getting  cox 
for   what   It   doca.    This   section 
own  ordara. 

Ita  purpoaa  la  to  break  up  larga 
antarprlaaa  and  to  atwllsh  monopolt 
practices.     It  operataa  throxigh  tha ' 
company  liquidation  eommlaalon. 
of  the   Tapawa  goTcmment  estal 
tha  suggcatlon  of  the  occupation 
to  liquidate   and    dlatrlbuU    the 
holdings. 

The  first  ofBclal  act  of  the  hol< 
pany  liquidation  commission 
Bate     the     Mitaul.    Mttaublahl. 
Taauda   and    Pu]l   industrial    hold! 
panlea  for  dtaaolutlon  and  to  taka 
posaeaalon  of  securlttaa  having  a 
of  l.BOO.000.000  yen. 

It  has  since  designated  for  dl 
additional  holding  companies  and 
larger  Kalbatau  subaldlariea  which 
In  a  dxml  capacity  aa  both  indt 
trading  enterprises  and  holdlnpr 

Through    theaa    holding    compa 
liquidation    i  iMiiiilaaliHi    controls 
erattng     corponttlaBa.      The    aecui 
about  3  000  of  these  corporations 
uled   for   liquidation,  tmder  a 
acted  Japanene  isw  prohlbitinfr 
ershlp  by  the  restricted  companln 
aubaldlarlea  and  afflliataa. 

Tbeaa  aeeurttiea  eventually  wHT 
Tspanaaa  IndlTtduals.  with  employ 
▼arloua  eompantea  having  priority 
rights.    The  ultimate  aim  la  to  dev* ' 
vesting  public  and  to  establish 
ownership   of   securities,   aa    In 
Statea.   rather   than   having   the 
trated  In  a  few  handa. 

Technically  this  Is  not  eonflscal 
original  owners  of  the  securities, 
batsu   famlliea,   will    be   compe 
the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation. 
to   be   given    10-year   nonnegotlat 
Thla   wont  make  them   wealthy. 
About  8S  percent  of  what  they  get 
the  government  under  the  capital 

Actual    salea   of  securities    to 
will    not    begin    until    they    have 
praised  and  fair  prtces  established 
In  many  casea  this  will  involve 
tlon  of  the   companlea   Involved, 
those  which  have  sustained  a 
their   aasets    In    Manchuria.    Kc 
and   other  places   where  Japanese 
tlon  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  war« 

Moreover.   It  appaara  that 
blllzatlon  which  would  eatabllsh 
of  value  for  the  yen  oxrtstde  of  Jaj 
be  highly  desirable  to  make  the 
attractive. 

Saiea  of  the  aeeurttiea  will  be 
by  a  securities  coordinating  Uqt 
mlttee,     composed     of     re; 
varloua  agenclea  of  the  • 


wmiKtBVtmm  i 

Ita   purpoae   will   be   to 
ao   aa   to   prevent   the   market 
flooded  and  to  secure  aa  wide  a 
aa  poaslble.     A  central  ragtstratlcm] 
will   be   eatabllabed   ao   that 
the  atocka  can  be  aupaialaad  and 

MeamwhOe  the  taMOOM  of  aU  tba  I 
onterprlaea  haa  baiB  lM|wiiiiiili  il 


liUao  ara  dapM^Mn*  for 

on  allowancaa  granted 
llquklaUon   holding   com- 
wlU  be   dedxicted 
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of  the   occupation   war* 
le    early    days    becauaa   tba 
in      .^u  were  not  lapped  off 
ral  ItecArtbur  landed  In 
I  we  getttvoagh  with  ihem. 
|e    prctpram    that    haa    been 
they  won't  hava  much 
Ids. 


!s<o*t  Cable  G^n 


[ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iND  W.  GEARHART 

cALxroama 

OP  RSFBBBNTATIVai 

ly.  May  22. 1947 

IT.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
iclsco's  natural  and  man- 
to  boast  of.  features  in 
I  which  It  Is  rightfully  very 
^le  cars — the  *'m:ly  duck- 
:ipal  transportation — are, 
te.  the  objects  nearest  and 
1  parts  of  the  people  of  that 
>li5. 

cars  constitute  modem 

fs  Ihing  link  to  its  glorious 

am  sure  that  which  Mr. 

president  of  the  Fresno 

ilding-Loan    Association, 

in    his    monthly    letter 

>lace  tn  the  Conciissioiial 

jver-expandlng   repository 

happenings  to  which  the 

le  present  and  the  future 

Ir  search  for  material  as 

His  is.  indeed,  a  stirring 

a   day   that   Is   rapidly 

^r.   Mr.   Eaton's   letter,  to 
Just  referred.  Is  the  fol- 

''a   MOWTBLT    LBTTIB 

rs  picturesque  csble  cara  have 
'  of  much  recent  controveray 

by  the  Golden  Gate.  Mayor 
bhers  in  reepon.iibllity  claim 
ive  outlived  their  usefulneaa, 
I  life  and  limb,  and  are  a  poal- 

the  city.  They  aay  the  ciua 
Did  and  decrepit.  The  tracks 
Bmpy  and  cannot  be  replaced, 
pmen  are  old.  and  young  men 

are  not  attracted  to  the  hard 

lents  of  the  Job.  The  cables 
I  Interruption  of  sarvloa.  The 
I  operate  at  an  Inereaaing  loaa. 
engera  and  to  traffic  tanpoae  a 
lability  on  the  city. 
I  hand,  sentimentally  the  caira 

in  the  hearta  of  San  Pran- 
ktora.     It  is  claimed  that  the 

jch  8  distinctive  feature  of 

lat  they  attmct  more  than 
trade   to   counteract    their 

The  question  is  to  be  put  to 
whether  or  not  the  taz- 
the  bill  for  the  aake  of  the 

iptlng  to  take  sides  In  the 

me  be  reminiscent  for  a  mo- 
Prandsco's  cable  cara  aa  I 
fhood  daya.    While  I.  my- 

In  Preano.  my  mother  was 
iclsco.  which  no  doubt  ac- 

early  famillaxlty  with  "the 


etty."  aa  we  habitually  referred  to  It.  Pather 
■MMfS  took  hla  vacation  In  July  and  we 
usually  spent  that  month  each  year  at  a  dif- 
ferent California  reaort.  Upon  Pather'a  re- 
turn to  Presno  on  the  1st  of  August.  Mother 
and  the  children  would  go  to  San  Pranciaco 
to  apand  August  and  a  week  or  more  of  Sep- 
tember until  Fresno  schools  opened.  Thus  It 
was  that  I  spent  a  month  or  more  each  aum- 
mer  In  San  Pranciaco  from  babyhood  to  col- 
lege daya. 

Moat  often  we  lived  on  or  near  Sutter 
StroaC  and  ao  used  the  Sutter  Street  cable 
car  more  than  any  other.  Unlike  the  cable 
cars  now  operating  in  San  Francisco,  the 
Butter  Street  caura  were  In  two  separatee 
parts — a  closed  section  with  parallel  seats 
facing  each  other  and  an  open  dummy  with 
aeats  facing  outward  on  each  side  and  two 
aeats  facing  forward  and  two  rearward.  The 
raaaon  for  the  separate  units  was  that  the 
8utter  Street  cable  franchice  went  only  as 
far  as  Sansome  Street,  where  Sutter  enters 
Mirket  S-reet.  From  there  to  the  Ferry 
Building  horses  pulled  the  encloaed  aection 
of  the  cable  car  the  few  remaining  blocks  to 
the  ferry  and  back.  The  detached  dummy 
would  wait  at  Sansome  Street  for  the  first 
horse  car  to  arrive  from  the  ferry.  As  soon 
as  the  horses  were  detached,  the  diunmy 
would  be  hooked  on  and  started  on  its  trip 
up  Sutter  Street,  pulled  by  the  underground 
cable.  A  grip  In  the  dummy  provided  the 
means  of  connecting  and  disconnecting  with 
the  conUnuoualy  moving  cable.  There  was  a 
aong  whoae  cbonis  started  "Oh,  the  gripman 
gripped  the  grip  upon  the  grip  car." 

Most  picturesque  of  all  San  Francisco's 
cable  cars  were  the  Market  Street  cars  whose 
•astern  termlnua  was  a  turn  table  at  the 
Perry  Building.  Plve  different  atreets  angling 
Into  Market  Street  contributed  their  bril- 
liant hued  cars  to  the  colorful  pairade  to 
the  ferry.  Alike  in  all  other  respects,  these 
cars  were  painted  different  colors  to  desig- 
nate the  routes  they  traveled  before  enter. 
tog  Market  Street.  The  Hayea  Street  cars 
were  green,  the  McAllister  Street  cars  were 
yayow.  the  Halght  Street  were  maroon,  the 
IWencia  Street  blue  and  the  Castro  Street 
ears  cream.  Standing  at  the  ferry  turn 
table.  It  was  easy  for  a  passenger  wishing 
any  of  these  5  llnea.  to  determine  by  the 
color  when  his  car  was  arriving.  Unfor- 
tunately the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906  put 
an  end  to  these  picturesque  cars.  The  Mar- 
ket Street  lines  were  all  electrified  when 
•arvloe  waa  reatored. 

Prandaeo  wUl  never  seem  quite  the 
I  without  cable  cars.  However,  we  senti- 
mentalists who  don't  foot  the  bill  had  better 
Btep  side  and  let  San  Prancisoo's  taxpayers 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  under- 
write the  loBS  necesfp.ry  to  continue  this 
picturesriue  but  unecotx>mical  means  of 
transportation. 

Cordially  yours. 

EDwnf  M.  Eatow, 
President,  Ptesno  Guarttntee  Build- 
ing-Loan Association. 
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Let  Us  Pick  a  Qlef  of  Police  Qualified  To 
Be  Saperintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  m  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  rwDiAif  A 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1947 

Ifr.  GIUJE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Concrkssio»al  Racon>  tbret 
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editorials  that  appeared  In  the  local 
newspapers  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a  new  chief  of  police  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

These  expressions  of  editorial  oi^on 
do  not  speak  well  in  behalf  of  the  candi- 
dacy of  Inspector  Barrett  and  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  these  newspapers  view  the 
possible  appointment  of  the  present  chief 
of  detectives  as  head  of  the  Police  De- 
partment with  skepticism  end  apprehen- 
sion: 

The  clippings  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Jime 
21,  19471 

sot.   TODNC'S  BESFONSmiLrrT 

The  active  career  of  an  able  and  loyal 
public  servant  came  to  a  virtual  close  yea- 
terday  when  Maj.  Harvey  Callahan.  Wash- 
ington's chief  of  police,  asked  to  be  retired 
on  grounds  of  physical  dlscbility. 

The  people  of  Washington  owe  Major  Cal- 
lahan an  Important  debt  of  gratitude.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Major  Callahan,  relieved 
of  the  strain  of  fighting  to  return  to  hla  Job, 
will  find  his  way  back  to  health. 

His  request  for  retirement  brings  to  public 
attention  again  the  matter  of  his  successor. 

Ever  since  Major  Callahan  first  became 
seriously  111  It  has  been  understood  that  In- 
spector Robert  Barrett,  chief  of  detectives, 
has  been  the  personal  candidate  of  Com- 
missioner J.  Russell  Young. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  News  expressed  at 
aome  length  a  considered  opinion,  with  rea- 
sons, that  Inspector  Barrett  is  not  suited  to 
be  chief  of  police  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Today,  when  the  appointment  of  Major 
Callahan's  successor  is  imminent,  we  repaat 
this  opinion  with  equal  emphasis  and  with 
equal  hcpe  that  CommiEsioner  Yotmg  win 
reconsider.  The  News  believes  that,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  people  of  Washington  and  In 
respect  of  his  trust  as  Police  Commissioner, 
he  cannot  do  otherwise. 

I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  Sunday  Star  of  Juna 
22.  1947  j 

A  NXW  CHIKP  or  POLICI 

The  man  chosen  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  JSepartment  of 
Washington  ahould  have  a  record  on  tha 
force  that  Is  almve  reproach. 

Inspector  Robert  J.  Barrett,  whoae  selec- 
tion lor  thiB  job  see.Tis  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  In  some  quarters,  has  many 
qualltiea  that  make  a  good  policeman.  But 
he  doea  not  have  that  sort  of  record. 

He  haa  fought  his  way  up  from  the  ranks 
in  spite  of  black  marics  on  his  record  that 
would  have  barred  other  men  from  promo- 
tion. He  is  fearless  and  determined.  He 
has  a  reputation  of  Ijeing  a  hard  driver  and 
of  getting  the  maximum  of  work  from  his 
men.  But  some  of  the  attributes  that  have 
brought  him  advancement,  as  an  individual, 
might  easily  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Department  In  a  position  that  demands  ad- 
ministrative ability,  tact,  and  the  power  to 
command  loyalty  from  his  men  and  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  community. 

Insiiector  Barrett's  appointment  aa  chief 
of  police  would  carry  the  implication  that 
no  other  men  in  the  Department  were  as 
well  or  lietter  qualified  for  the  Job.  That 
to  Itself  would  t>e  an  undeserved  reflection 
on  the  caliber  of  the  top-ranking  offlcera  to 
the  police  force. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  21,  1947] 
poLXCB  cHJsr  QOAuncAnowa 
It  la  regrettable  that  the  falling  health  at 
MaJ.  Harvey  O.  Callahan  will  compel  hla  re- 
tirement aa  aupertotcndent  of  police.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  will  loae  an 
able,  faithful  leader  of  the  type  who  Inapiraa 
alBclency  In  the  ranks  and  confidence  on  tba 
part  at  tha  community. 


A  number  of  poaslble  nomlneea  ft*  thla 
im]x}rtant  law-enforcement  post  are  men- 
tioned In  the  speculation  over  Major  Calla- 
han'a  successor.  Several  outsiders  nre  said 
to  be  among  the  candidates.  Heading  the 
list  of  police  candidates  is  Detective  Chief 
Robert  J.  Barrett,  whoae  "paradoxical"  rec- 
ord of  commendations  and  of  Isoard  and  court 
trlRls  was  related  in  the  Star  yesterday. 

The  Star  haa  no  particular  candidate  to 
propose,  but  It  has  a  suggestion  or  two  to 
offer  the  Commissioners  aa  to  the  type  of 
officer  who  should  be  selected  to  head  Waah- 
Ington's  police  force.  Pirst  of  all.  the  Star 
believea  that  the  appointee  shou'.d  be  chosen 
from  within  the  ranks  of  the  depattment. 
This  is  a  highly  spcclaliced  Jch  that  should 
not  be  permitted  to  become  the  property  of 
patronage  seekers.  Politics  and  law  enforce- 
ment do  not  mix  succesafully.  Moreover, 
the  taak  of  policing  the  National  Capital 
presents  problems  of  Jurisdiction  and  admto- 
Istration  not  found  outalde  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Pamlliarity  with  theaa  peculiar 
problema  la  highly  esaentlal. 

It  la  the  Stair'a  firm  conviction,  further- 
more, that  In  choosing  a  man  from  within 
the  the  department  tlie  Commissioners 
should  be  guided  not  by  their  personal  llkea 
or  dislikes,  but  solely  by  a  determination  to 
give  the  city  the  best  police  admlnlatratlon 
possible.  To  assure  that  ktod  of  police  serv- 
ice the  department  must  continue  to  hava 
leaders  of  the  Callahan  type  whose  records, 
training,  temperament,  and  reputation  are 
above  reproach.  There  are  such  men  in  the 
department  amd  one  of  them  should  be 
chosen.  The  vital  thing  is  to  give  the  Police 
Department  a  leader  who  will  command  the 
wholehearted  respect  and  tnut  of  his  men 
and  of  the  citizens  he  serves.  Any  doubt  on 
this  score  should  be  resolved  to  favor  of  the 
public  toterest. 


HOLC— Benerolent  Mortf afc  Holdflr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  Moara  CAaoLiMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  entlUed 
"HOLC— Benevolent  Mortgage  Holder," 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star. 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  June  22,  1847: 
HOLC — Benxvolhtnt  MoftTc.iCK  Holdeb — Fotz- 

CLOSUKES  AHI  at  THI  LOWEST  Makx  m  His- 
TOBT — Many  Thousanob  Havi  Besm  Saved 
Fbom  Eviction 

(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 

Home  foreclosures  today  are  at  their  lowest 
point  to  hiatory  Yet  only  13  years  ago  the 
Nation  was  in  the  depths  of  its  worst  mort- 
gage loan  panic,  homes  were  being  foreclosed 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  a  day, 
and  many  home-fluanctog  institutions  were 
facing  ruin. 

Largest  single  item  of  debt  In  the  United 
States — aside  from  national.  State  and  mu- 
nicipal todebtedneaa  waa  $19,242,000,000  In 
mortgagee  on  city  homea.  And  of  that  sum. 
the  staggering  amount  of  more  tiian  g4^0,- 
000,000  was  to  default. 


BEBCUID  ROKS  BUTI 

More  than  SOOXXX)  families  then  in  default 
on  loans  today  owe  retentiou  ot  their  homes 
directly  to  the  operationa  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corp..  which  recently  reported  It 
•specta  to  clean  vp  tta  vaat  home  aalvage  Job 
without  a  penny  of  coat  to  Uncle  8am. 


II J      IMIIIIilBmjT      WIUJ  kUV 


pimce  in  tne  Oonorkssioiial  Rscosd  three 
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part  at  the  oommunlty. 


without  »  penny  at  cost  to  Uncle  Sftin. 
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Ipto  acency — which  still  Is  the  world's  lar- 

mortgag*   holder — refinanced    1.017.831 

M  la  tens  of  thousands  of  communities 

virtually  every  county  in  the  Nation  be- 

1933  and  1938. 

one  point,  it  came  to  the  rescue  of  de- 

fau^ing  home  buyers  at  the  rate  of  3.000  a 

Throughout  the  country,  it  refinanced 

out  of  every  five  of  all  owner-occupied 

homes  on  which  there  was  a  mortgage. 

I  me  State,  one  of  every  two  such  homes 

refinanced. 

carry  out  its  huge  rescue  mission.  HOLC 

:t«d  t3.402.000.000.  employed  as  many  as 

persons  at  one  time,  had  460  branch 

and  spent  as  miKb  $37,500,000  a  year 

administrative  expenses 
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Ttxlay  it  still  has  387.000  debtors  in  16.000 
and  towns,  yet  its  460  branch  odlces 
shrunk   to  2 — 1   in   Chicago  and   the 
in  New  Toric — employees  are  down  to 
than  800.  virtually  all  its  collections  are 
4wii.  and  the  agency  says  it  can  squeeze 
only  (3.723.000  for  administrative  ex- 
next  year,  all  of  which  would  be  met 
Its  own  income. 

H  Fahey,  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  has 
dlret:ted  the  home-salvage  Job  almost  from 
leglnnlng.  Ba  was  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
ion's  original  board,  became  chairman  a 
months  after  HOLC  started  operations, 
ilnce  February.  1942.  has  played  a  many- 
role  as  the  over-all  administrative  head 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
and  HOLC. 
former  president  of  the  United  States 
Cha^nber  of  Commerce.  Mr  Fahey  started 
i  uawni)apei  reporter,  later  be- 
New  England  superintendent  of  the 
Press,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Icr.  New  York  Post,  and  other  news- 
and  president  of  a  shipbuilding  firm, 
bis  years  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
he  was  chstrman  of  a  national  com- 
mittee which  revised  the  bylaws  of  the  Aaso- 
ciattd  Press,  and  served  for  a  time  as  an 
AP  vjice  president. 

MOSTLT  SQUAU  CBOOTXaa 

Td   Ifr.    Fahey.   cotntly.    keen  eyed,    and 
llRBJvolced  at  74.  BOLC  operations  prove  at 
one  Important  thing: 
"np*  great  mass  of  our  people  are  square 
and   if   you   give   them   a   decent 
chanke.  they  will  pay  what  they  owe." 

But  back  in  1883.  as  the  depression  deep- 
ened mora  and  mora  families  found  it  im- 
poaai  ble  to  continue  to  pay  high  interest 
ratal  '.hen  being  charged  (from  6  to  0  per- 
cent an  ttnt  iiif  f  mf,  moatly  of  short  term. 
antf  pa  high  aa  14  paremt  on  aecond  mort- 
>. 
■vfcn  when  Interest  charges  were  met. 
many  lending  institutions  refused  to  renew 
owing   to   their  critical   need  of 


Aaac  elated 
Ttaiei 


I>  iring 


As  •  naolt.  foreclostires  skyrockaCad. 
Tota  foiccloaares  for  1933 — blackest  year 
for  t  ome  buyers — waa  SB9iNM>.  IftlUons  of 
othei  homea  were  threatened.  The  Nation 
traveling  swiftly  along  the  road  to 
cataa  ;rophe. 
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Congress  acted.    In  June  1933  it  set 

to  help  ball  out  lending  Instltu- 

and    save    homes    facing    foreclosiire. 

ksrporatlon  was  provided  with  a  capital 

t400JNR>jOOO  and  avthortaad  to  Issue  up 

.000,000  In  bonds  backed  by  Oovem- 

gnarantee. 

tha  coat  an   alarmed   Congreaa 

to  foot  the  bill.    And  at  that  time 

freely   predicted   Uncle  Sam   would 

of  pocket  by  from  a  half  billion  to 

dollars  bafora  the  adventure  ended. 


oiit 


exchange    for    delinqwnt    mortgagas. 

pumped    83.750.0000)00    into    banks. 

and  loan  aaaoaMlHH  mhI  inaurance. 

and  wnrtmi  ■— »miIii.    with  tha 
for  eaah  thua  rallavad.  many  of  thoaa 


Institutions  were  saved  from  collaj 
most  of  tham  soon  were  able  to  ei 
foreclosurea  and  grant  better  terma 
delinquent  debtors. 

Besides    cash     for     lending 
HOLC  paid  out  a  total  of  8487.0 
borrowers'   delinquent    taxes    to 
ties,  spent  8303.000.000  to  repair 
ditlon  500.000  homes  of  borrowers. 
000.000  In  delinquent  fire  Insurant 

In  place  of  the  home  buyers'  original] 
term    mortgages.    HOLC    gave    new 
terms — 15-year  mortgages  at  6  per 
terast   (later  reduced   to  4',2    perc 
aa  high  as  80  percent  of  the  appr 
of    the    property.     It    thus    heli 
standard     the     present     "dlrect-rt 
mortgage,  which  is  paid  like  rent. 

But  the  Job  of  saving  homes  W8 
Recovery  lagged  and  distress  con  tint 
spite  of  a  charter  to  be  lenient  with 
debtors.  HOLC  was  obliged  to  fore 
198.000  homes  whose  owners  could 
would  not  pay.     And  as  late  as  1( 
grass    extended    the    repayment 
about  355.000   other   mortgages — th« 
ously  In  default — up  to  an   addlt 
years. 

ONLT  rxw  iif  *«ax*«s 

In    the    beginning,    many    home 
seemed  to  have  the  impression  HOI 
"relief"    organization    and    that 
needed   no   repa3rment.     But   In 
or  8  years,  accounts  in  arrears  hava 
decreased.     At    present.   08    percent] 
malnlng  borrowers  are  current  In 
ments   or    less   then   3   montbs    in 

By  the  end  of  f948.  the  number 
counts  had  been  reduced  by  62  per 
83  percent  of  Its  83.500.000.000  Ini 
had  been  liquidated.    Uore  than  ti 
of  those  still  owing  money  on  thelrj 
have  mortgage  balances  of  less  than' 
Seventy  percent  have  balances  of  Ic 
83.000. 

Of  the   198.000  homes  foreclosed- 
between  1937  and  1940 — all  but  76 
sold  by  April  30  this  year.     St Ul  owed] 
remaining    387.000    HOLC    mortgag« 
total   of   8636.000.000.   of   which   8410J| 
Is  on  the  original  loans  and  8220.i 
the  foreclosed  houses  which  have 

oprmisTic  ON  Loasas 

HOLC  at  iwcaent  flfures  lu   'book^ 
on  the  entire  operatkm  at  858.319. 
expecu  that  by  the  time  all  mortj, 
paid  off  this  deficit  will  be  more  than] 
out. 

Practically    an    book    loasee    suffi 
HOLC   came   as  a   restUt  of  sales 
closed    houses.     Such   loasea   at   on«1 
amounted  to  about  8337.TM.000  on 
altsed   value  of   the   properti< 
talized  value.  HOLC  explains.  incM 
loan   balances,   unpaid   interest. 
tha  costs  of  foreclosing  and  reconc 

Had  the  agency  held  Its  properties, 
all  Its  book  loss  would   have  been 
owing  to  present  higher  values,  and 
profit  could  havs  been  obtained.     B  it' 
emergency  agency,   the  corporation  s 
waa  to  sell  any  houses  it  acquired  as 
aa  local  markets  co\ild  absorb  them 
prices,  and  without  dumping  or  taki 
JustlfUbls  loasee.  ofllclals  explained 
waa,  more  than  80  percent  of  all  fc 
propertiaa  were  sold  before  Pearl 

During  tha  war.  HOLC  urged 
pay  off  loans  ahead  of  time  while 
wara  high.     Aa  a  result.  In  4  years 
8300.000.000  In  advance  payments 


IN  sBcinurm 

Bealdaa  making  mortgage  loans. 
vaetad  tUMMMO  In  securities  of 
and  loan  aaeodatlons  after  it  was  estal 
Of  thla  total,  sll   but  815.191A)0 
repaid  by  tha  end  of  1046.    From  these  I 
menu  the  oorporation  received  844: 
dividends. 

In  a<  ditlon.  HOLO  tavaated  8IOO.1 
capital  stock  of  the  FMaral  Savmgs 


Ktlon,  a  Oovemment  agency 
Insure  investors'  accounts 
lloan  associations.     On   this 

LC  received  83.035.000  In 
il935.     For  the  period  since 

of    834.500.000    have    been 

lulate  In  a  special  reserve 

527.000.000  In  unm.itured 
outstanding  (all  held  by  the 
lent ) .  on  which  HOLC  pays 
Iterest.  During  1946.  bonds 
le  rate  of  about  821,600.000 


for  Equality — Teiminal 
re  Legislation 


)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

fIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

}r  FLoaiDA 

OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
/,  June  23.  1947 

of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 

extend  my  remarks  in 

iclude  an  editorial  from 

ine  Special,  of  June  19, 

[leading  local  newspapers 

bounty,  Fla.: 

ON    roa    CQUAUTT 

ccaslon  to  commend  Con- 

|L.  Roosas  from  our  district. 

les   his   fight   for   equality 

irved  Uncle  Sam  In  World 

Congress  has  not  backed 

im  to  make  veterans'  ter- 

Itnds  negotiable,  he  wars  on. 

and  women  are  madder'n 

the  discrimination   made 

aiding  up  the  negotiability 

6  years,  while  officers  were 

In  immediately,  they  hava 

Ire 

111    ircessful   to  date.  Con- 

;      making    a    determined 

He  has  introduced  an- 

R    3521.  In  which  he  has 

every  obstacle  thrown  at 

he  proposes  these  bonds 

|e.    If  oiu-  Congress  desires 

led  the  American-way  in 

It  matter  that  affects  so 

rill   follow  Congressman 

rould  be  wise  for  ^hoce  In 

Ider  deeply  how  they  per- 

There  are  upwards  of  many 

their  eyes  on  them.    And. 

^t  parucularly  Interested  In 

lis.  in  sense  of  ftUr  play. 

lat  all  get  an  even  break- 


(e  to  Moscow 

W  OP  REMARKS 

or 

lLEBOGGS 

LOtnsUMA 

I  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 
June  23.  1947 

of     Louisiana.     Mr. 

^ave  to  extend  my  re- 

:oRi>.  I  include  the  Xol- 

from  the  New  Orleans 

1947; 

TO  MOSCOW 

I  both    Oreat    Britain    and 
icipla  of  Secretary  Mar- 
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shall 's  proposal  for  an  eoon<»nlc  federation 
of  Europe  presents  some  very  significant  as- 
pects. For  one  thing.  It  marks  the  genesis 
of  continental  rather  than  national  thinking 
In  the  quest  for  a  solution  of  Etirope's  post- 
war difficulties.  For  another,  it  ts  virtually 
an  admission  that,  in  view  of  the  harsh  reali- 
tlea  of  the  situation  Europe  can't  survive  in 
the  modem  world  as  a  patchwork  of  smaU. 
unrelated  bits  of  territory,  each  bleeding  its 
already  anemic  resources  to  maintain  a  costly 
but  Ineffective  military  establishment,  and 
each  shut  off  from  the  othera  phy&ic&lly  by 
guarded  boundaries,  politically  by  petty  na- 
tionalist Jealousies,  and  economically  by 
trade  and  tariff  barriers. 

Secretary  Marshall's  suggested  economic 
federation  wUl  not  suffice  to  unify  Europe 
into  a  functioning  continental  entity.  There 
have  been  no  instances  in  the  past  where 
such  a  federation  has  been  malnUlned  suc- 
cessfully except  as  part  of  a  political  fed- 
eration. 

With  the  best  wlU  in  the  world,  the  Lon- 
don Economic  Conference  accomplished 
nothing  tangible.  The  TTO  at  Geneva  is 
today  In  a  state  of  confiolon  over  such  mat- 
ters as  the  demand  for  a  wool  subsldv  of 
8130.000.000  a  year  In  the  United  States. 
Our  reciprocal  trade  pacts  with  other  na- 
tions are  constantly  being  subjected  to  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  economic  moment. 
Under  unforeseen  diplocatlons.  the  urge  of 
expediency  is  as  potent  a  disruptive  force  in 
the  matter  of  economic  agreements  as  it  is 
In  the  matter  of  disarmament  pledges,  none 
of  which  have  ever  proved  workable.  Was 
it  not  under  a  disarmament  pledge  that 
Japan  prepared  for  Pearl  Harbor?  Was  It  not 
under  cover  of  the  RIbbentrop  10- year  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  between  Germany  and 
Russia  that  the  Naais  launched  their  effort  to 
conquer  the  Soviet  Union  In  June  of  1941. 
just  23  months  after  the  solemn  10-year 
agreement  had  been  signed? 

But  the  Marshall  plan  for  an  eco-iomle 
federation  at  least  opens  the  way  for  the 
political  federation  of  a  United  S'ates  of 
Europe  which  alone  can  make  economic  fed- 
eration a  functioning  reality.  To  that  de- 
gree. It  Is  a  notable  step  forward  and  Is  all 
to  the  good. 

Even  more  heartening  Is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  plan  has  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  France  and  Britain.  This  is 
heavily  imderrcored  by  their  invitations  to 
Russia,  yesterday,  to  discuss  the  proposal. 
PoaaiUy  taking  its  tone  from  the  stiffening 
•Mttade  of  the  United  States  toward  Soviet 
acftiaaslvlsm,  this  inviution  virtually  gave 
tha  Kremlin  until  Monday  to  accept.  As 
plainly  as  such  matters  could  be  stated  in 
the  Inevitable  double-talk  of  diplomacy,  the 
word  to  Moscow  was:  "Tou  can  Join  us  and 
the  United  Slates  In  this  program  If  you 
wish.  If  not.  we  are  going  to  effect  It  with- 
out you." 

No  word  has  yet  come  from  Foreign  Min- 
ister Molotov  which  would  indicate  how  this 
was  received  by  Russia's  policy  makers,  the 
14-man  Politburo.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  the  growing  Impatlenoe  of 
the  western  democracies  of  Europe  with  the 
backing  and  filling  that  has  marked  Ettassla'a 
policy  on  questions  of  global  eooperatton. 


FeJmlAadforSckoob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  uissotjxi 

IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  BSPBESSNTATIVBS 

Mondajf.  June  23,  1947 

Ur.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 


WaTWB  COUM'l  f 
DEPABnCXMT  OF  PUBLIC  SCBOOUI, 

GreenrtUc.  Mo..  June  10.  1947. 
Representative  Ttaxx  BAirra, 
House  of  Itejtresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dxaa  Ma.  Bamta:  I  wish  to  express  my  op- 
poslUon  to  Federal  aid  for  schools  in  any 
form  whatsoever.  Some  school  people  are  so 
anxious  for  any  extra  money  that  they  are 
trying  to  kid  themselves  Into  believing  that 
we  can  have  Federal  aid  without  Federal 
control,  but.  of  course,  any  serious  r^ectlon. 
and  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  the  ways  of  dictators,  will  confirm  the 
belief  of  the  more  cautious  that  there  can  be 
no  Federal  aid  without  Federal  control.  It 
will  make  no  difference  how  the  law  may  be 
worded.  Once  the  camel  has  got  his  nose  In 
it  Is  well  known  what  always  happens. 

I  hope  no  such  legislation  will  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  because  of  the  danger  of  in- 
doctrination and  regimentation  of  the  minds 
of  the  youth  of  our  land. 

Moreover  there  is  no  necessity  for  Federal 
aid  for  schools.  The  States  can  take  care  of 
It.  And  If  the  people  of  the  several  States 
cannot  take  care  of  their  schools,  how  could 
they  take  care  of  this  proposed  added  Fed- 
eral expense  and  at  the  same  time  retire  the 
colosatd  Federal  debt  and  take  care  of  the 
already  excessive  Federal  expenses?  Too 
many  people  seem  to  have  the  mistaken  Idea 
that  Federal  aid  costs  nobody  anything.  But 
this  proposiUon  of  Federal  aid  tor  schools  is 
not  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  is  a  matter  of 
selling  or  refusing  to  sell  our  children's  guar- 
anty to  the  right  of  freedom  of  thought. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  »wi^ 
Tours  truly. 

Chaklbb  M.  RAHDatx, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schoots. 


Tnmaa  Vertat  Trvman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PKNKSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  Jime  21.  JL947: 
ntmcAif  vaasus  mntair 

The  long  and  labored  "explanation"  of 
President  Ttuman.  telling  why  he  vetoed  the 
labor  bill.  Isn't  worth  reading. 

It's  an  extremely  boresome  piece  of  special 
pleading. 

He  had  his  mind  set  on  vetoing  the  bill, 
and  simply  hid  In  a  mountain  of  words  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  want  to  explain  why  he 
was  against  It. 

Be  could  have  put  his  case  very  briefly, 
thus: 

"I  need  labor  votes  to  be  reelected:  the 
labor  bosses  control  labor  votes;  they  are 
against  this  bill  because  It  would  liberate 
tmlon  workers  from  their  grip;  If  I  veto  the 
bill,  maybe  they'll  'deliver'  for  me.  There- 
fore. Ill  veto  It." 

He  dlxln't  say  that.    Of  course  noti 

Nevertheless,  the  best  answer  to  the  Tru- 
man labor  bill  veto  message  of  1947  are  the 
words  of  the  same  President  Truman,  de- 
livered on  the  radio  almost  exactly  a  year 
ago,  beard  by  millions,  reprinted  at  length 
In  virtually  every  dally  newspaper  In  the 
oo\mtry,  and  fully  meriting  repetition  today. 


Titnnan's  words  of  1046  make  a  Joke- 
though  a  very  pathetic  one — ot  the  Truman 
veto  message  of  1947. 

What  Is  the  purpose  cf  new  labor  lawst 
Why  are  existing  ones  Inadequate?  Just 
what  Is  the  target  of  tha  propoaad  reatrle- 
tions? 

A  year  ago  (May  2S,  1940)  President  Tru- 
man defined  the  need  for  new  labor  regula- 
tions In  the  most  graphic  terms: 

"What  we  are  dealing  with  Is  not  labor  aa 
a  whole. 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  handful  of  men 
who  have  It  within  their  power  to  cripple 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation." 

That  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The 
purpose  of  the  labor  laws  was  to  dip  the 
wings  of  unruly  and  overbearing  labor 
leaders. 

Why  was  this  neceaaaryf  Again  the  Pres- 
ident deecril>ed  in  most  tioquent  language 
the  sort  of  labor  crisis  for  which  his  veto 
once  again  lays  down  the  White  Ho\ise  wel- 
come mat: 

'7or  the  past  3  days  the  Nation  has  been 
In  the  grip  of  a  railroad  strike  which  threat- 
ens to  paralyse  all  our  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  social  life.     •     •     • 

"The  disaster  will  spare  no  one.  It  will 
bear  equally  upon  businessmen,  wotlcers. 
farmers,  and  upon  every  dtlcan  ot  ttoa 
United  States." 

What  he  had  to  say  of  the  railroad  strike 
was  true  of  the  whole  series  of  Katlon-wlde 
and  broad  local  strikes  of  that  period — the 
type  of  strikes  which  the  labor  bill  proposed 
to  prevent.  There  was  the  steel  and  the 
motor  strikes,  the  truck  strike  In  New  Tork 
City,  the  power  strike  In  Pittsburgh,  the 
longshoremen's  strike  In  all  Amerlean  ports, 
and  so  many  others  It  wotild  be  ImpoesiMa 
to  list  them. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  Case  bltl  last 
year,  and  his  veto  of  the  labor  bill  this, 
leaves  conditions  precisely  where  they  were. 
Whenever  labor  leaders  wish,  these  wide- 
spread and  disastrous  strikes  can  be  resumed. 
The  American  people  are  again  defenseless. 

President  Tnunan  last  year  fully  recog- 
nized the  need  for  new  labor  laws.  He 
definitely  called  upon  Congress  for  both  an 
emergency  and  a  long-range  program  of 
labor-law  changes.  While  he  made  sugges- 
tions for  the  short-term  program,  he  made 
few  If  any  for  the  permanent  plan. 

By  every  token  of  good  faith,  he  promised 
to  sign  whatever  labor  plan  Congress  tho'jght 
best  met  the  emergency  he  described. 

Yet  twice  he  has  protected  that  handful  of 
labor  bossee  from  regulation  and  reatrlction 
by  CongrcEs  after  himself  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  for  such  laws. 

What  he  said,  after  Identifying  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  strike  disasters  as  a 
handful  of  labor  leaders,  was  as  follows : 

"I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  t^  adopt 
a  comprehensive  labor  policy  which  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  number  of  stoppages  of  work, 
and  other  acta  which  Injtffe  latxir.  capital. 
and  the  whole  population." 

In  his  veto  mesaage.  President  Tnimaa 
Insists  he  still  thinks  there  should  be  changes 
In  the  labor  laws,  but  says  he  is  vetoing  the 
present  bill  on  the  ground  that  tt  goes  too 
far. 

The  reoonunendatlons  which  the  President 
made  for  controlling  Labor,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  railroad  strike  a  year  ago.  make  this 
labored  opinion  of  his  today  thoroughly 
ridiculous.  He  himself  went  Inflnltdy  fur- 
ther. 

The  law  he  slaughtered  would  have  re- 
stricted labor  activities  In  varloas  minor 
fashions.  It  would  have  left  labor  Itself  frea, 
with  labor  leadership  forced  Into  a  more  re- 
sponsive position  with  regard  to  workers  and 
the  public. 

Is  thU  "punitive?"  And  how  does  !t  com- 
pare with  what  the  President  himaeU  asked, 
a  year  ago? 
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wqmet   the  CongrMs   immediately   to 
tbe   President   to  draft   Into   the 
forcM  or  tlM  United  Bute*  all  work- 
rbo  are  on  etrllie  egainet  their  Govern- 
meet. 

H  I  alao  aaked  injunctive  and  mandatary 
pow  (in  against  union  leaders  who  Incited 
stnl  «s  under  certain  conditions;  power  to 
dep:  !▼•  etrlkers  in  these  conditions  of  their 
senisrlty  r  gbU;  and  power  to  prosscuta 
crli^ally  those  who  violated  his  {nropoeed 
act 
T^day.  In  a  time  of  world  crisis 
uncertainty,  the  President 
unwilling  to  accept  any  labor  plan  which 
>er«onally  doesn't  think  Is  perfect— and 
all  the  time  in  the  world  to  get  It  re- 
along  the  specUications  he  personally 
In  mind. 
veto  means,  of  course,  that  there  Is  al- 
certain  to  be  no  labor  legislation  what- 
soe'^er  at  this  session  of  Conijresa — snd  very 
like  y  none  until  a  new  President  comes  Into 


self 
be 

to  tkke 

enacted 

has 
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T  lis  Is  a  complete  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
Con  iross,  or  to  permit  Con^rees  and  the 
Am(  rlcan  people  to  have  any  Ideas  on  ths 
sub.  act  of  labor  laws  which  he  does  not  per- 
son! lly  accept. 

O  ice  again  his  words  of  a  year  ago  are  the 
mofl  I  complete  censure  and  Indictment  of  his 
attitude  In  the  veto. 

1  his  position  was — and  not  ths  very 
dlretrt  promise  or  cooperation— as  follows: 
he  time  for  action  has  arrived.  In  that 
you.  the  Congreee  of  the  United  States. 
I.  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
work  together — and  we  must  work  fast." 
Ahd  for  what  purpose  rust  they  cooperatsf 
Aga  in  he  put  It  In  words  which  make  a  sham 
and  political  fraud  of  hU  rambling  ezplana- 
tlors  In  his  veto  message: 

The  action  which  I  shall  ask  you  to  take— 
of  temporary  and  permanent  labor- 
Inv  ehaafss— are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tloi  at  our  OoTcrmnent. 
*That  acUon  also  is  necessary  to  save  the 
and  mighty  masses  of  working  men  and 
en  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  iU- 
adT|wd  and  misguided  ~cts  of  some  of  their 
leaders." 
Ill  the  light  of  President  Triiman's  remarks 
of  IHfl.  what  do  you  think  of  President  Tru- 
8  remarks  in  1947? 


TlMMiuMit  BOI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 


ATTW 


or 
m  THE  HOUSB  OF 

Monday.  June  23.  1947 

^r.  DEVITT.  Bir.  Speaker,  under 
lea^e  to  extend  my  remarles,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  In  favor  of  the  Mundt 
bill.  H.  R  3342.  An  InteresUng  and 
emihatic  endorsement  of  one  of  Its  pro- 
Tisions  came  to  me  In  a  letter  from  the 
sw  itAnt  director,  agricultural  exten> 
sioi .  department  of  agriculture.  Unl- 
verity  of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn.. 
wbi:h  I  herewith  Include  in  my  exten- 
sioi  of  rMMrka: 


Muidt 


or  Aoaictn.TD*B. 
V^iwennif  Fmrm.  St.  PsitZ.  Juns  19.  i94T. 
J.  Dbtitt. 
Bou*e  of  Befrmmmtmtiva. 

Wmahimgton.  D.  C. 
Sib:  Today  I  sent  you  a  wire  In  which 
that  you  support  that  phase  of  ths 
bill  oowsd  In  paragraph  aoi.  whleh 


authorized   exchange  of  studenU. 
and  professors.     We  have  had  a  n\ 
thees    StudenU    here    at    Universt  v 
studylng  various  phasss  of  agricultuu 
have  been  a  hard-working,  serloi 
group.    Those  we  have  had  hsve 
particularly  to  study  United  States 
methods  and  extension  work  with 
Part  of  their  stay  bas  been  In  farm, 
ard   without   exception   the   farm 
have  been  imprsssert  with  the  char 
attitude  of  ths  students,  and  have 
us  for  bavtng  made  the  contact 
them.     Ssvsral  of  the  students 
particularly    Interested    In    the 
process  by  which  we  set  up  Issues 
rssolvs  them  finally  by  voting. 

Las*  aoBtmer  I  spent  5  months  In 
and  Soatb  America.     The  trip  was 
out  of  the  State  Department  funds, 
request  for  my  ser\lces  and  the  ttiner 
made  out  by  the  Department  of 
The  nature  of  my  work  on  the 
consult  with  USDA  workers  In  ths 
visited  and  with  rcprssantaUvss  d 
sign  governmcnu  rslatlvs  to  ths 
ment  of  extension   work   In   a^rlci 
those  countrlss.    On  the  trip  I  cams 
tact  with  a  number  of  young  people 
been  In  the  United  States  studying 
oxis  fields  of  agriculture,  including 
serration.  Irrlgatlcn.  and  gereral 
and  extension.     With   one  exce; 
certain  that  they  got  much  knowl< 
particularly  that  they  received  a  xn 
of  poesiblllties  b;  their  tripe  to 
States.     The  one  exception  I  felt 
ably  obtained  his  appointment  throl 
Utlcal  connections.     In  any  case.  I 
feel  that  he  was  using  information 
and  that  he  had  Just  had  a  plea 
the  United  States.    The  young  maa 
studied  soil  conservation  was  lea 
ment  for  conserving  the  soU  in 
An  agricultural  engineer  who  had 
Irrigation  In  western  United  States 
rylng   ths  torch  for  improvements 
gation.    but    mere    especially    for 
educational  opportunltlee  and  dc 
the  people  of  Peru. 

As  for  myself,  the  opporttmlty  to 
tral  and  South  America  gave  roe  a  farj 
understanding  of  the  difficulties 
these   covmtiiss   in  developing 
sentative  government  and  really  de 
fe<^  Imes.    My  feeling  moet  of  the  way  ' 
I  vas  In  a  i  Ifferent  world  rather 
In  different  countries.     The  general] 
and   the  lack  of  educational  and 
jrtunity  was  very  depressing, 
that  this  situation  could  be  cha 
It  would  have  to  be  changed  not  thi 
benevolence  of  the  United  States  but 
th3  work  and  leadership  of  the  peoj 
The  contrlbut 
might  make 
give  bright  young  men  an  opportunil 
democracy  fxinctionlng  In  the  Unit 
and  then  retitm  to  their  own  cot 
work  toward  a  similar  situation  for  tl 
people. 

I  feel  that  the  program  of  exchi 
sons  being  carried  on  by  the  Stats  | 
ment  has  bsen  doing  that  very  thi 
that  reason  I  came  back  feeling  thaf 
be  wUling  to  see  some  of   my   tnc 
money  used  for  this  work.    I  would 
observed  some  other  United  States 
in  theee  countries  that  I  woxild  not 
to  spend  anything  for,  and  th:i*  i 
not  only  had  money  been  wa.s-;-ci 
l>ecause  of  bad  hsndllng  we  had  actt 
friendahit   and  respect  through  the 

Should  there  be  any  opportunity  f( 

dlscxMs  this  with  you  at  a  time  when 

in  St.  Paul.  I  would  bs  very  p!e  ;-(.1 

Sincerely  yours. 

8MJJIX  Rt 
Assittmnt  tHrtetor.  Agrieultwul  Kxtt 


-Tax  ReJuctioB 


)N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^DJO  CRAVENS 

ARKANSAS 

OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

June  23,  1947 

IS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
'  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 

'f  <  following  article  by 
n  he  Fort  Smith  Times- 
18.1947: 

'  '^  A  TAX  CTTF — THB  WW 
^.'«^>    MEN,   ETC. 

C.  p.  Byms) 

}f  us  ars  a  bit  disappointed 

no  Fedwal  Income-tax  re- 

::ut  thinking  beyond  cur 

Ib.cuu  to  the  Nation's  wel- 

it  of  us  agree  that  the  Presi- 

tax  hUl  was  sound  and  ths 

In  siisuinlng  his  action. 

cent  in  my  own  incoms  tax 

Welcome.     I  can  think  of  SO 

iculd  like  to  do  with  that 

»y.     But   it   often   happens 

of  the  Individual  dasbes 

of  the  group.    This  Is  that 

debt  which  wUl  l>e  hard 
<  St  of  conditions.  It  is 
U  ^  of  •36O.000.0C0.000  at 
uc  are  going  to  make  any 
the  time  to  do  it.  while  the 

high. 

»ur8e.  that  pollUcs  dictated 

tc         It  may   be  said  with 

u   politics  dictated  the  ac- 

ibilcan   majority.  .AU   na- 

necessarlly  influenced .  by 

)vernment  operates  by  the 

le  win.  of  the  people.     In- 

uaing  that  will  is  the  es- 

> 

now    In    command    of 

Democrats,  now  in  com- 

itlve  brrnch.  are  iMth  iook- 

tlectlons      The  Republicana 

^edit  for  cutting  taxes,  since 

lore  votes  from  thoee  who 

ilefiy  by   the  size  of   the 

Mil.    The  Democrats  would 

too.    but    the   President 

Itlate  the  eCTort  rather  than 

of  the  Republicans.    Both 

Ik.   that   there   must   be   a 

national  debt  now  if  ever 

matter  selfishly  as  a  citizen 
my  personal  disappolnt- 
ere  will  be  no  tax  cut  this 
improved  chances  for  Ped- 
is which  we  need  in  this 
[works.  We  h^ve  a  lot  of 
in  the  Southwest  wtiich 
loney.  We  have  six  flood- 
»der  construction  upstream 

I  In  the  Arkansas  basin.  Ws 
Lrkansas  basin  below  mm  now 

r>r.e  at  the  narrows  on  ths 

II  r.  one  at  Bull  Shoals  on 
ii:.ary  work  Is  about  to  start 

Italn  Dam  on  the  Ouachita, 
^t  number  of  local  flood  pro- 
le  of  which  wlU  require 
)ns  to  complete.  We  have 
)roval  of  the  comprehenslTs 
insas  basin,  which  Includes 
r>  .trol.  navigatlop.  power, 
'  mee  of  ths  waina  wbSch 
It  . rial  to  this  entire  area, 
lea: rylng  on  all  the  present 
a  start  on  the  large  program 
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ahaad  wiu  be  improved  by  faUxue  of  the  tax- 
reduction  bUl. 

Appropriations  for  agriculture,  for  forestry, 
for  water  studies  by  the  geological  survey, 
are  all  being  cut.  The  chance  of  restoring 
all  or  part  of  the  cuts  which  affect  us  down 
here  will  be  better  since  It  Is  definitely  known 
there  will  be  no  tax  cut  this  year. 

We  can't  have  everything.  The  welfare 
of  the  Nation  probably  will  be  served  with 
no  tax  cut  this  year. 
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How  To  HftTc  Peace  With  RassU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  June  18. 
1947: 

HOW   TO    RAVI    PZACr    WTTH    RTTSSIA 

The  way  to  have  peace  with  Soviet  Russia, 
a  former  American  Ambassador  to  the  Red 
Fascist  government  warns  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Is  to  keep  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Russia  convinced  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  conduct  a  successful  war  against 
America. 

The  rulers  of  Russia  are  presently  con- 
vinced of  this  fact,  says  Mr.  WUllam  C. 
Bullitt,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  war  upon  \is  without  warning  or 
excuse,  and  in  all  probability  would  liave 
long  since  done  so. 

Speaking  at  the  commencement  program 
of  Osorgetown  University,  Mr.  BuUltt  said 
that  the  only  reason  we  have  peace  with 
Russia  now  Is  that  we  have  the  only  thing 
ahe  respects— the  power  to  defeat  her. 

Hence,  if  we  desire  and  hope  to  keep  peace 
with  Russia,  he  urges,  the  only  reliable 
method  of  achieving  that  purpose  is  to  keep 
the  Soviet  Union  constantly  confronted  by 
superior  force. 

"Stalin  and  his  associates  deliberately  and 
eonsdously  have  chosen  to  declare  them- 
selves the  enemies  of  all  peoples  that  live 
in  freedom,"  says  Mr.  Buliltt.  against  the 
background  of  his  personal  observation  and 
study  In  Russia,  with  the  advantage  he  then 
enjoyed  of  diplomatic  access  to  the  secrets 
and  the  truth  about  Russia. 

"Day  and  night  the  war  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  being  raised  by  a  5-vear 
plan  that  emphaslaee.  not  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  but  the  production  of 
machines  useful  in  war. 

"At  the  moment  they  do  not  dare  to  make 
war  against  us  or  our  friends,  because  they 
itnow  tliat,  for  the  moment,  tbe  United 
Sfeatas  is  far  stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union 
and  aU  lu  satellites. 

"But  if  ever  they  t>elleve  they  are  the 
stronger,  they  will  attack." 

Since  the  only  things  Russia  re8i>ect8  are 
the  things  she  fears,  it  Is  essential  to  o\ir 
peace  and  security  that  we  remain  invincible 
in  our  exclusive  possession  of  the  factors  of 
mlUtary  superiority  which  she  clearly  recog- 
ntoss  as  a  power  to  frustrate  and  defeat  her 
program  of  world  conquest. 

The  factors  of  our  present  military  superi- 
orlty  over  RussU,  says  Mr.  Bullitt,  may  be 
tMlcOy  named,  the  atomic  bomb  being  one 
and  our  potentially  rest  air  force  tielng  an- 
other. 

These  we  must  stirely  maintain  in  superior 
force,  he  earnestly  advises. 


To  rely  upon  any  other  method  of  seeking 
amity  with  Russia,  as  he  observes,  would  be 
to  put  our  trust  in  the  Russian  record  and 
policy  of  "total  immorality  in  international 
relations."  and  to  pit  our  honest  hopes  for 
peace  against  the  evil  Intrigues  of  a  govern- 
ment criminally  capable  of  "using  any  and 
every  means  for  the  achievement  of  world 
conquest,  including  Its  pledged  word  given 
and  broken,  and  war." 

Of  course,  as  long  as  the  tlireat  and  menace 
of  Red  Fascist  Russia  thus  hangs  over  the 
civilized  world,  "there  can  be  no  real  peace 
on  earth,  but  at  best  only  an  vmeasy  armistice 
of  the  sort  we  live  under  today,"  acknowl- 
edges Mr.  Bullitt. 

But  that  is  infinitely  better  than  Its  only 
alternative,  which  Is,  as  Russia  would  have 
it.  the  sort  of  peace  which  would  ensue  when 
"all  the  peoples  of  the  w<n-ld  have  been  con- 
quered for  communism,"  with  the  "total 
extinction  of  our  Christian  civllliatlon"  as 
its  price. 


Flood  Control  in  the  Des  Moinei  Rher 
VaUey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOflfPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RB>RE8ENTATIVBB 

Monday,  June  23,  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent floods  of  the  Des  Moines  River  have 
during  this  month  twice  devastated  the 
city  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  caused  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  lives,  wrecked  business 
houses  and  homes,  and  'destroyed  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  growing  crops  on  near- 
by farm  land.  All  of  this  could  have 
been  prevented  had  there  been  proper 
flood  protection  on  the  Des  Moines  River. 
A  survey  was  made  a  number  of  years 
ago  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  dam  at 
Red  Rock  on  the  Des  Moines  River  and 
one  at  Madrid,  Iowa.  The  citizens  of 
Ottumwa  are  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  Immediately 
starting  work  on  the  building  of  flood- 
protection  dams,  and  imder  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recoho  I  desire  to  include  therein  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  City  Coimcil  of  Ot- 
tumwa showing  the  amount  of  flood 
damage  that  was  done  and  urging  that 
a  substantial  appropriation  be  made  to 
complete  the  plans  and  start  construc- 
tion of  the  dams: 

Whereas  the  Des  Moines  River  Valley  was 
subjected  to  severe  flooding  conditions  dur- 
ing the  period  from  Jtme  6  to  June  9.  1947. 
and  a  reoccurrence  of  such  flooding  condl- 
Uons  from  June  14  to  June  16,  1947,  dtiring 
which  time  the  Des  Moines  River  on  two  oc- 
casions reached  a  stage  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
in  excess  or  20  feet,  which  gage  reading  was 
higher  than  the  record  flood  of  1903;  and 

Whereas  as  a  direct  result  of  said  flooded 
condition  the  services  from  the  municipal 
waterworks  and  the  Iowa  Southern  Utilities 
electrical  power  plant  were  Interrupted,  leav- 
ing the  city  without  lights  or  adequate  pub- 
lic water  supply,  business  properties  were 
seriously  injured  and  stocks  of  goods  and 
merchandise  wholly  destroyed,  transconti- 
nental railroads  waahed  out,  and  Federal 
highways  in  all  directions  from  the  city  of 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  closed  to  trafBc.  United 
States  malls  interrupted,  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  greatly  impaired;  and 


Whereas  approximately  8.000  residents  of 
the  city  of  Ottumwa  were  made  homeless  and 
their  homes  and  furniture  seriously  damaged 
and  injtired,  and  four  known  lives  were  lost; 
and 

Whereas  streets,  sewers,  sidewalks,  and 
other  public  works  of  the  city  of  Ottumwa 
were  seriously  damaged  or  wholly  destroyed 
and  terrific  expense  was  incurred  in  protect- 
ing the  cltlMnry  of  Ottumwa  and  their  prop- 
erty: and 

Whereas  such  Injury  and  damage  by  flood- 
ing conditions  could  have  been  eliminated 
by  adequate  flood -protect  Ion  dams  in  the 
Des  Moines  River  watershed,  thereby  pro- 
tecting not  only  the  people  of  Ottumwa. 
Iowa,  but  all  persons  In  the  Des  Moines  Val- 
ley watershed  and  people  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Mississippi  River:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  CouneU  of  Ottumwa 
Iowa.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  urgently  requested  and  peti- 
tioned to  make  substantial  appropriations 
forthwith  for  the  completion  of  plans  for 
flood  control  in  the  Des  Moines  River  VaUey 
watershed  for  the  immediate  construction  of 
dams  for  flood -control  purposes  only,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Red  Rock,  Iowa,  and  Madrid.  Iowa, 
to  the  end  that  adequate  flood-control  fa- 
culties wUl  be  planned  for  and  constructed 
by  the  United  States  of  America:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  Gsoscx  E.  Wn-sow  and 
BoTTEKi  B.  HicKEKLooPER  and  Representa- 
tives  Kaxl  M.  LxComptx,  Thomas  E  MABTm, 
and  Pattl  Cunningham,  together  with  ap- 
propriate data  showing  flood  damage  which 
the  city  of  Ottumwa  and  nearby  communi- 
ties have  sustained  by  reason  of  flooded  con- 
ditions heretofore  mentioned. 

Passed  and  mdoptM  this  28d  day  of  Jtme 
A.  D.  1947. 

Cttt  or  Ottitmwa,  Iowa, 
HasMAK  J.  ScHAxm, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

FkANK  Gibbons, 

City  Clerk. 


Vetcrant'  Hontinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MAssACHusxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIV18 

Monday.  June  23,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
today  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  B.  Atkin- 
son, city  manager  of  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  which  describes  eloquently 
the  difiBculties  that  Cambridge  is  meeUng 
in  attempting  to  house  Its  many  veterans. 

This  letter  emphasizes  the  pressing 
need  for  the  passage  of  tbe  Taft-Ellen- 
der- Wagner  housing  bill. 

ClTT  or  Ct-VCBSOKM,  MASS., 

BxBctrnvx  Dxpaitmxkt, 

June  20.  1947. 
Congressman  John  P.  Kfnnedt, 
Houte  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  CoNoaassMAN:  In  common  with  th« 
thousands  of  veterans  who  are  badly  in  need 
of  homes.  I  read,  with  an  unpleasant  feeling. 
In  the  newspapers  It  is  quite  possible  ths 
Congress  may  adjourn  vrtthout  taking  any 
action  on  the  Taf t-EUender-Wagner  lunjsins 
bill. 

Cambridge  is  but  a  amaU  part,  I  realiae.  of 
your  constituency,  but  the  need  for  veterans' 
homes  here  Is  far  greater  than  ths  dty  can 
tven  hope  to  prorids. 
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the  past  S  years  we  have  managed 

our  debt  from  111.000.000  to  under 

,000.  but  we  arc  now  prepared  to  go  Into 

to  the  tune  of  over  tS.OOO.OOO  In  order  to 

e  homes  for  our  veterans. 

to  this  time  It  was  not  poeslbla  to  < 

uniu.  but  with  tha 

bill  by  the  MaaaachuaetU  Leglalature. 

I  and  towns  are  authorlaad  to  spend  up 

percent  of  their  valuation  for  housing, 

we  are  willing  to  take  this  city,  which 

another  3  or  4  years  would  be  com- 

debt  fraa,  and  double  our  proMOt  dafot 

o^der  to  get  hoortaf  for  our  vataraaa:  yaC 

all  thta  effort,  we  cannot  hope,  with  the 

t  coat  of  hotiatm.  to  provide  houalng 

nore  than  SOO  to  ttS  veteraiu'  famlllea, 

we  have  a  known  shortage  of  houalng 

iver  a.OOO  famUtea. 

are  completely  dependent  upon  you  as 
Congressman  to  act  for  the  city  In  thla 
we  feel  no  selltah  intaraata.  which,  as  far 
can  see.  are  completely  motivated  by 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency, 
d  be  Induced  to  stop  the  passage  of  this 
The  shortage  of  homaa  waa  undoubtedly 
by  the  war.  and  the  fact  that  a 
many  of  our  young  soldiers  manrlad 
a  great  deal  earlier  than  they  ordW 
wcruld.  plus  the  fact  It  has  brought  to 
e  a  large  number  of  people  ouutde 
ttate  who  came  here  to  work  In  the  varl« 
war-productlon   plants  and  decided  to 
hera.    In  addition  to  this,  the  fact  that 
and  lUT  have  practically  doubled 
without  producing  more  than  000  >d- 
unlts  to  take  care  of  almoat  9,000 
ta.  leaves  a  condition   here   in  Cam- 
that  la  a  very  unhealthy  one  from  the 
viewpoint. 
Mlieve  that  you  aa  a  CoagrMHnan  could 
quickly  gain  the  hlgheat  regard  of  our 
If  you  could  do  something  to  push 
along.    I  read  wttb  tatmmt  tbt  day-to- 
reports  in  the  CoagroMlanal  Jownal  and 
can  sea  is  that  a  nuMbw  of  siiflito  per- 
arc  doing  everything  pr— Ihia  to  prevent 
of  this  bill,  and  It  la  apparently 
handa. 
situation  here  is  really  desperate,  and 
hope  that  you  will  not  consider  this  as 
usual  run  of  letters  that  come  to  you 
constituents,  but  one  In  which  I  speak 
he  entire  population  of  115.000  citizens, 
clt'  of  Cambridge  la  willing  to  double 
debt  for  this  purpoae.  I  do  not  feel  It  Is 
such  to  aak  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
on  where  It  left  off  at  the  beginning  of 
irar  and  provide  housing  for  a  situation 
la  critical. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  B.  Atkinson, 

City  Manager. 
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GOP  ProBiscs  Kept 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rafNSTLVANU 

THB  HOUSS  OP  RXPRBSKNTAnvSa 


Monday.  June  23.  1947 

RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
ejttend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
the  following  editorial  from  the 
(Pa.)  Courier  of  June  20. 1947: 


■rliol 


OCT   PtOS 

Republican  promisee  made  in  the  coo- 
konal  campaigns  last  year  now  have  baan 
largely  carried  out. 

OOP  candldataa  promlaed  to  paaa  a 

blU.    Thay  did  ao— «  bill  which 

have  cut  tha  taxaa  of  tha  ayaraga 

ao  percent,  and  thoae  of  leaaar-pald 
cltiz4Qa  by  30  percent. 


Tte 
tas<4  Kluetion  1 


They  promised  to  pass  laws  whl„ 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  labor 
which  marked  the  first  year  of  poati 
dltions  under  President  Truman, 
bill  has  been  passed. 

They   promised   to  outlaw  the   . 
portal  suits.     This  has  been  done. 
President,  with  a  lot  of  sour  coi 
the  subject,  signed  the  measure. 

They  promised  to  slash  heavily  ^ 
Ing  programs   of   the   Pederal   Ck>i 
The   btilk   of   this   has   been   accoi 
Under  existing  appropriation  measui. 
Ings  have  been  effected  which,  added 
plus  In  sight,  would  easily  have  covai 
tax  cuu  vetoed  by  the  President — nnt 
balance  to  apply  to  tha  national  drbt. 

The  Republicans  promised  to  uni 
the  American  people  by  doing  away    . 
war -controls,  to  which  the  executive 
was  clinging  tenaciously.     The  worst 
have  been  wiped  out — some  by  con| 
action,  others  by  the  President  hii 
fore  Congresa  could  act. 

Congress  ta  part  of  a  team,  so  far 
Oovemment  la  concerned.     It  can 
BO  much.    It  cant  run  the  whole  . 
regarding  the  Prealdent.  any  mora 
Preeident  himself  can  function  aa 
without  heeding  Oongraaa. 

When   CongraH  panaatl   theae 
many  other  leaser  ones  which  mi| 
eluded,   and   laid   them   on   the 
deak.  then  It  had  done  tu  full  part. 

The  Republicans  have  kept  their  fs 
the  American  people.     The  laws  It 
laat  year  were  enscted 

The  fact  that  key  bills  were  ruthl? 
toed,  for  political  motives,  ta  not  a 
over  which  the  Republicans  had  any/ 
and  for  which  they  cannot  be  blaj 

At  no  time  during  the  long  dla.. 
theee  matters  did  President  Truman 
help  or  guldsnce  to  Congress.     On 
trary.  he  muddied  the  water  with 
of    conflicting    and    misleading    re| 
financial  matters,  and  encouraged 
to   unruly   and   high-handed    resUt 
congressional  inquiries. 

Tha    Republican    record    of    perfc 
its  adherence  to  its  campaign  pre 
the   silver   lining   to   a   situation 
dark. 

The  preaent  crisis  Is  bad.    Once  , 
Oovemment  has  been  stymied.    It 
brought  closer  than  ever  to  a  bra 
Presidential  encroachment  on  Com 
thority  has  penetrated  to  ita  dt., 

Inflation  has  been  restlmulatad 
President's  tax  veto.  A  nation  air. 
poor  is  being  denied  relief  almoat 
tively  needed  for  proper  recovery.  '_ 
eign  situation  growa  steadUy  worsef 
blundering  toward.  If  not  actually 
new  World  War  m.  The  Americi 
are  rapidly  loalng  the  power  of  _ 
their  own  aCalra.  No  one  haa  cat 
flee  except  the  Communists. 

But  It  la  aomethlng  to  know  that 
still   one  political  party   which   bell 
keeping  Its  promises. 

If  there  la  a  majority  of  citizens 
Nation  who  want  to  preserve  the  / 
system,  who  ding  to  constitutional 
and   fear   the  consequences  of  our 
drift   toward  communism,   then   th4 
can  know  where  to  turn. 

They  now  have  proof  that  there  _ 
able   to   them   a   political   party   will 
stick  by  lu  word — willing  to  run  tha 
on  the  basis  of  what's  beat  for  th« 
cotmtry.  not  what  polldaa  wlU  reap 
rary  vote  support. 

T^a  Republican  performance,  la  In 
eontraat  with  that  of  the  New  Deal 
Damoeratle  raoord  at  Washington  la 
falaa  pmmlaaa.  of  broken  faith,  of  wai, 
extravagance,  of  trying  to  hide  coloesal 
dara  under  still  mora  coloaaal  prop 
Fourtaan  years  ago  tha  New  Deal 
out  with  a  Prealdent  who  had  cam] 
on  a  pledge  to  stop  tha  daflciu 


25  percent.  He  had  also 
It  when  his  opponent  had 
lannlng  to  Inflate  our  cur- 

the  gold  standard. 

amlsee  went  out  the  wln- 

^urfttlon.   So  have  all  other 

le  .New  Deal  haa  made  from 

Dwn   to  and  Including  the 

it  Truman  to  permit  Con- 

the  lawmaking  functions 

Constitution. 
Party   can    go   into   the 
lections  gf  next  year  with 
"  a  clear  conscience, 
ftjor  aasignment  In  tha  Na- 
It  given  it  by  the  American 

tt  has  come  through  with 
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Louisiana.    Mr.  Speak - 
extend  my  remarks  In 
iclude  the  following  edl- 
8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

lASSHAU.  SRAK8  XJT 

^all  s  letter  to  Senator  Van- 
the  principle  of  a  United 
is  a  dutinct  gain   for  a 

cretary  Marahall  favora  the 
resolution  with  only  the 

^rlca  la  not  attempting  to 

9n  Europe. 

desire  to  impoee  anything, 

I  definite  and  legitimate  In- 

3g  conditions  under  which 
still  free,  or  potentially 
democracy.    Therefore   it 

I  not  merely  to  go  on  record 
States  of  Europe,  but  to 

Dng  political  and  economic 

fcpement  is  not  enough  for 
kh  lie  Communists  are  the 
^Ue  largest  political  parties, 
list  coalitions  need  the  ar- 
llal  aatoUnca  of  America 

of  Europe  la  the  only  plan 

lemocratlc  forces  of  Europe 

et  the  revolutionary  drive 

ISuropean  federation,  with 

*  into  several  sutes,  Is  the 

iriU  permit  Oerman  Indua- 

wlthout  Germany  becom- 

turnpean  and  world  peace. 

the  only  plan  which  offers 

large  free-trade  area,  with 

Vlng  its  people  have  a  right 

of  mass  production. 

ae  essence.     It  is  an  asset 

to  the  utmoat.    Although 

I's  pronouncement  yeater- 

l,  it  comes  nearly  3  montha 

"it-Thomaa  reaolutlon  waa 

3r  VANDCNBsao  has  no  Idea 

^ort  the  resolution  out  of 
ions  Committee.  There  is 
bportant  business  ahead  of 

we  doubt  If  anything  la 
lan  moving  forward  with 
ers  the  best  hope  of  any 

I  for  blocking  communism's 

^bllltatlng  western  Europe. 

the  ally  of  the  forces  we 
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EXTENSION  OF  BBMARfffl 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rxmrsTLVAwiA 
or  TBM  HODSK  OP  RCRBSBRTATIVU 

Monday.  June  23.  1H7 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ICAYe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou.  I  Ixkdude  the  following  speech  of 

Arthur  Sevan.  Chief.  Flood  Control  Sur- 
vey. United  States  Purest  Service,  to 
Allegheny  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion Fiftieth  AnnlTersary  Convention, 
June  21. 1947: 

We  all  ramamber  the  floods  of  March  1936 
In  the  Northeast.  PoUowing  these  memor- 
able flooda  which  caused  enormous  losses, 
Congress  passed  tha  Omnibus  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1036.  Although  Congress  had  previ- 
ously recognised  the  flood  problem  in  the 
MJHiMlppI  Delta  region.  It  had  given  com- 
paratively Uttle  attention  to  the  situation 
elsewhere.  Deeply  concerned  now  with  the 
Nation -wide  extent  of  the  loasaa  and  their 
magnitude,  tha  Caagnm  authortaed  a  com- 
prahenalve  national  attack  on  the  problem. 
In  thla  It  called  upon  both  the  eugincera 
ot  the  War  Department  and  the  technicians 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture. 

The  act  authorized  and  directed  the  8ee- 
rstary  of  Agriculture  to  make  preliminary 
•xamlnatloDs  and  curreys  for  nin-off,  water- 
flow  retardatico.  and  aotl-«roaton  preven- 
tion. Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  actlvltlea 
under  this  legislation  began  In  1837.  They 
continued  until  June  1943,  when  work  ceased 
because  of  the  war,  and  were  resumed  In  July 
10M.  Preliminary  examinations  were  made 
on  a  number  of  watersheds  in  the  northeaat- 
em  region,  incltidlng  the  Allegheny  River, 
flavaral  siirveys  were  started  and  three  were 
computed.  Thoae  in  this  region  not  finished 
are  now  In  process  of  completion  for  submls- 
elon  to  Congress.  The  Secretary  has,  among 
othan.  authorlaed  a  aurvey  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrtculture  at  the  Allq^eny  River. 
However,  funds  have  so  far  not  been  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  stirvey. 

The  Department  haa  aaiilgned  thla  flood- 
eontrol  work  to  the  Soil  Conaervatlon  Serv- 
ice and  the  Forest  Servloe.  Primary  respon- 
albillty  for  the  rep<»ts  haa  been  assigned 
aocording  to  the  predominate  land  use  In  a 
watoahed.  The  Forest  Service  has  primary 
reapotialblllty  for  the  aurvey  on  the  Alle- 
gheny waterahed.  Howerer.  both  agendea 
partlclpata  in  the  work  and  ooUaboraU  oo 
the  flndlnga. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
ture la  to  develop  a  ootnprtiienalve  program 
for  flood  control  on  a  watershed.  It  Is  baaed 
prlmarUy  on  a  land-uae-management  pro- 
gram, and  must  conatder  all  phasea  of  land 
nae  and  Ita  effect  aa  run-off  and  water  coo- 
aerratlon.  Damagea  result  from  floodwater 
and  sedimentation,  and  affect  the  entire 
economy  of  the  watershed.  It  la.  therefore, 
neceaaary  to  conalder  all  typea  of  land  use 
and  to  evaluate  flood  and  sediment  damagea 
on  such  widely  separated  uaea  aa  agricultural 
land,  tn-ban  and  industrial  areas,  transporta- 
tion systems,  including  railroads  and  high- 
ways, power  and  water  utllltlee,  flab  and  wild- 
life, and  recreatlmi. 

The  aoll  In  any  watershed  la  a  great  reaer- 
Tolr,  but  like  any  reservoir  Jt  has  Its  capacity, 
and  when  filled  spill  occtirs;  also,  if  the 
condition  of  the  sou  to  such  that  water  It 
unable  to  enter  the  ground  at  the  rate  It  to 
failing,  It  must  go  somewhere  and  surface 
run-off  occurs.  Differing  from  man-made 
teaervolrs,  however,  the  condition,  depth,  and 
type  or  sou  all  govern  the  rate  at  which 
water  will  enter  and  be  trapped  In  this  reser- 
voir. Vegetative  cover  to  the  control  gate 
which  determlnea  the  rate  and  amount  of 
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entering  the  aoU  raaervdr.  and  ao  eover 
w^dlttrma  are  o(  prtmary  importaaee  hi 
**»•••  aurveya.  Airaata  under  good  manage- 
ment prodtioa  one  of  our  best  aoil  eondltkma, 
and  maintain  the  land  In  a  <v>Tidltlon  to 
receive  maximum  ratofall  and  release  thla 
water  alowly  to  the  streams  and  rivers,  aa 
pent-up  water  to  released  from  a  flood-control 
reaervolr.  The  foreat  floor  is  protected  by 
the  crowns  of  trees  at  dtfferait  heights  and 
the  mess  of  shrubs  and  ground  plan  ta  below. 
The  ground  surface  Itself  to  a  mat  of  dead 
leaves,  twigs,  and  other  plant  remaiaa. 

Beneath  this  loose  Utter  is  a  layer  of  partly 
decayed  vageUUon,  and  below  that  a  mass 
of  more  or  less  completely  rotted  or  organic 
matter.  Underneath  theae  organic  layers  to 
mineral  soil,  alao  occurring  in  layers.  The 
top  portion  te  considerably  rnrlched  with 
organic  material  and  ahot  through  with  grow- 
ing and  decayed  plant  rooU  and  the  minute 
channeto  of  InnnmerHble  earthworms,  mites. 
Inaect  larvae,  bacteria,  and  ftmgl  working 
eonatanUy  throughout  the  soil.  All  thto 
biological  activity  keeps  the  son  porous  and 
gives  it  a  crumbly  structure  ideal  for  holding, 
storing,  and  filtering  large  amounts  of  water'. 
Oood  forest  soils,  which  absorb  water  quickly, 
can  hold  60  percent  or  more  of  their  total' 
volume.  The  depth  of  the  aoU  thus  beeomes 
a  determining  factor. 

But  do  not  be  fooled.    We  may  look  acroca 
a  valley  aixl  nee  what  looka  like  a  good  foreet 
eover,  but  cloae  Inspection  will  show  that  it  to 
far  from  good.    It  may  be  past\ffed.  and  whUe 
the  cover  looka  fine  from  a  «»«tRi>ci».  actually 
the  soil  has  been  impacted  by  the  cattle,  the 
imdcrtiru^    destroyisd,     and    the    humus, 
BO  valuable  for  flood  control,   largely  de- 
stroyed.    Such  forest  solto  have  lost  their 
ability  to  abaorb  rainfall   rapidly  and  the 
atorage  capacity  to  reduced,  just  as  it  to  in  a 
reeervolr  which  to  filling  with  silt.   The  stand 
may  be  young  and  the  aoll  haa  not  had  a 
chance  to  reeover  from  clear  cutting  or  ez- 
ceaalve  cutting.     Skid  roada  downhill  have 
not  healed  and  act  as  channeto  for  quick  con- 
centration of  run-off.    Again  the  area  may 
have  been  bvmed  in  the  past,  destroying 
the  hurnns,  and  It  may  be  years  before  the 
damage  to  repaired.     All  these  things  will 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  rate  of  run-off 
and  erosion.     Have  you  ever  vralked  in  the 
forest  and  felt  that  the  grovmd  to  soft  and 
spongy?    Such  a  forest  to  In  good  condition 
from  a  flood-control  point  of  view.    It  to  pos- 
sible to  walk  into  the  woods  blindfcMed  and 
make  a  good  estimate  of  its  condition,  Just 
from  the  way  the  ground  feeto  xmderfoot. 

We  must  not  fcrget,  however,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foreet  lands  there  are  agricultural 
lands.  Land  fitted  for  agriculture  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  These  lands  should 
be  farmed  under  the  best  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices.  Such  practices  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  flood  control  and  in 
addition  pay  cash  dividends  to  the  farmer  In 
better  crops  and  pasttves,  as  well  as  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  watershed  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  Good  pasttire,  besides 
feeding  more  stock,  will  retain  much  more 
water  than  poOT  pasttn-e.  Strip  cropping, 
contour  plowing,  diversion  ditches,  contour 
furrows,  and  all  the  3ther  conservation  prac- 
tices recommended  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  make  a  aubstantlal  contribution  to 
flood  control.  There  to  ample  data  to  show 
that  good  land -use  management  will  pay 
dividends  through  reductions  in  run-off. 

In  a  land-management  program  for  flood 
control,  maximum  beneflte  accrue  from  Im- 
provement of  the  sou  both  aa  to  ite  ci^tacity 
to  retain  moisture  and  the  rate  at  which 
water  can  enter  the  groxmd. 

There  are  many  beneflte  from  good  water- 
died  management  In  addition  to  thoae  ob- 
tained for  flood  control.  For  example,  we 
all  like  to  ftoh  and  bunt.  The  condition  of 
the  land  determines  the  very  occurrence  of 
flsh  and  wildlife.  The  farm,  the  forest,  the 
•tream  has  its  characterlstle  form  of  living 


The  avaUable  food.  «4er,  water, 
and  many  other  envtatximental  faetore  h^ 
to  determine  the  kind  and  number  at  a^ 
and  wild  animals.  What  man  does  to  the 
land  to  the  detennlnhig  factor  as  to  how  good 
our  hunting  and  fishing  win  be.  We  expeet 
to  produce  flab  and  wlhnife  as  a  result  of 
good  watershed  management.  When  land  to 
uaed  tetenslvely  In  aoeord  with  Ks  natural 
capaefty,  the  pattern  of  the  land  takes  a 
new  du4>e.  and  to  thto  pattern  wUdllfe 
readfly  adapte  ttaelf. 

Strip  cTopptng,  a  recommended  procedure 
In  checking  run-off  and  reducing  aoU  ero- 
sion, will  result  in  twice  the  number  of 
ground-nesting  birds  to  be  found  in  a  similar 
area  planted  solMly  to  meadow.  In  wooded 
areaa  we  recommend  fire  protection.  eUmina- 
tion  of  graalng.  and  selective  cutting.  Un- 
graced  woods  are  about  twice  aa  productive 
of  wUdllfe  as  graced  woods.  Reduction  of 
sediment  through  llood-oontrol  practkxs  on 
the  land  wUl  provide  better  flahing.  We 
could  go  on  and  enumerate  the  many  other 
beneflte  which  would  aocnie  from  good  land 
xise  and  water  management,  such  as  clean 
water  for  domestic  and  industrial  use,  more 
water  during  perioda  of  low  flow,  recreation. 
etc.;  but  my  tioM  U  running  out. 

How  much  of  the  land  In  the  Allegheny 
waterahed  to  in  good  oonditKm?    We  only 
have  to  look  around  to  aee  the  land  abuse 
that  has  taken  place  ainoe  early  settlement. 
The  damage  which  haa  been  done  in  the 
paet  century  and  a  half  cannot  be  repaired 
overnight.    That  it  can  be  repaired  we  know. 
Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  flood 
problem  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  your  nearby  neigh- 
bors.   Here  to  a  problem  to  challenge  flood- 
control     techniciana.    The     city     has     en- 
croadied  on  the  flood  plain  o*  Tuna  Creek 
tmtu  the  river  channel  to  only  a  large  flume 
through    the    city.    The    waterahed    above 
Bradford  has  been   terribly  abuaed.    Aooeea 
roads    to    oU    welto    have    been    bulldooed 
straight  uphill  without  any  planning.    Pow- 
er lines,  water  mains,  gas  mains,  excessive 
clearing  of  the  land  for  drilling.   aD   have 
and  are  being  done  without  any  considera- 
tion   of    run-off    and    water    management. 
Thto  watershed  to  still  deteriorsting  and  of 
Bradford  the  beet  that  can  be  said  to  "the 
worst  to  yet  to  come."    We  are  very  doubu 
ful   that   the  altuatlon   can   be  completely 
solved.    Much,  however,  can   be  done  and 
the  haaard  materially  reduced.     Channel  im- 
provemento  and  flood  walls  installed  by  the 
engineers  wUl  help.    A  land-uae  and  water- 
shed-management program  would  also  hdp 
very  materiaUy.    We  are  pretty  certain  that 
both  wUl  be  necessary  to  a  reaaonably  satis- 
factory soluUon  to  the  |m>blem.    Thto  to  not 
a  large  area,  but  it  contains  most  of  the 
elemente  contributing  to  floods  In  the  AUe- 
gheuy  watershed  and  to  wril  worth  an  in- 
q>ectlan  by  interested  persona. 

In  the  process  of  our  flood-eaatrol  sur- 
veys we  are  required  to  estimate  the  coet 
a  any  proposed  program  and  evaluate  the 
beneflte  which  wUl  accrue.  The  cost-benefit 
ratio  must  be  better  than  a  dollar  of  benefite 
for  each  doUar  of  coste.  A  plan  of  improve- 
ment proposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture takes  into  account  all  poaaibie  flood- 
control  practices  necessary  to  ^rpfimpi*«b 
maximtmi  reductions  in  flood  damage. 
SmaU  raservoira.  dlkee.  channel  Improve- 
mente.  and  stmilar  ""gt^iwrlng  structures  are 
considered.  However,  as  a  comprehensive 
program.  It  must  be  integrated  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Bn- 
glneers  and  those  of  any  other  agencies 
which  contribute  to  the  control  of  floods. 

Aa  I  have  aald  before,  the  damage  which 
haa  been  dooe  to  the  landa  in  our  watersheds 
cannot  be  repaired  immediately.  It  muat 
be  realized  that  maximum  beneflte  from  a 
land-uae  and  waterahed-mAnagcment  pro> 
gram  are  fully  realized  only  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Aa  \isual.  we  have  to  pay  the 
bin  for  our  misdeeds.  Tliere  wlU  be  sub- 
stantial beneflte,  however,  along  the  way.    I 
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to  wnphMiie  our  b«ll«f  that  tb«  beat 
to  flood  control  la  a  comprehensive, 
program.    Including    engineering 
and    land-UM    practices,    which 
plroduce  the  most  flood  control  for  the 
Bxpendlture  of  funds. 
ras  so  aptly  expressed  In  the  Secretary 
Agriculture's  report  for   1M3:    "In  order 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  In 
possible  time.  It  U  essential  that 
ikpstream    and    downstream    phases    dL 
control  be  properly  timed  and  coordl- 
through    the    development    of    one 
plan  for  each  of  the  major  flood- 
contributing  watersheds." 
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Mr  F1£TCH£R.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
yesterday  in  the  harbor  at  Wil- 
on.  Calif.,  of  the  tanker  Markay 
2.940,000  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
oils  aboard  further  points  up  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action 
to  st4p  all  future  shipments  of  gasoline, 
oil.  apd  other  potential  war  materials  to 
The    President,    by    Executive 
has  the  power  to  stop  these  ex- 
but  failed  to  do  It  even  though  it 
called  to  his  attention  by  Mem- 
)f  Congress, 
explosion  of  the  tanker  Markay 
loss  of  life  and  damage  estimated 
than   $10,000,000.     Mr.   A.   B. 
vice  president  of   the   Keystone 
Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Informed 
the  telephone  this  morning  that 
Markay  was  headed  for  Port- 
Oreg.    I  received  no  information 
the   gas   And   oil   on   the   tanker 
was  for  shipment  to  Russia,  but 
remains  that  many  tankers  have 
oadlng  on  the  west  coast  with  our 
the  Russians.    Worse  than  that, 
tankers.  12  are  American  tankers 
were  turned  over  to  the  Russians 
lease  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
has   been   trying   to   get   them 
without  success. 

we  consider  that  the  Treasury 

Division  reports  that  Russia 

has  a  reserve  of  oil  and  gas  ready 

of  150.000.000  barrels  and  that  the 

States  ranks  fourth  among  the 

of  the  world  In  oil  reserves  ready 

having  only  50,000.000  barrels — 

that   Russia   has   three   times 

than  the  United  States — I  think 

should  pause  and  consider  whether 

continue  shipping  oil  and  gas 

at  the  rate  of  a  million  barrels 
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Inc  dentally.  Russia  Is  requesting  from 
us  to(  ay  more  oil  and  gas  than  she  re- 
quested during  the  war. 

received  many  letters  and  wires 

my  California  friends  who  cannot 

why  the   Oovemment  has 

that  it  probably  will  be  necessary 

agiin  have  gas  rationing  in  parts  of 

Uiited  SUtes  this  faU  while  we  are 

shipping    approximately    1.000,000 

of  gasoline  a  month  to  Russia. 


I  have  assured  my  constituents 
Intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
and  do  all  I  can  to  immediately  stop  i 
ments  of  gasoline  and  other  pot 
war  material  to  Russia. 
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IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA: 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1947 

Mr.       WOODRUFF.      Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  rei 
the  Record.  I  include  the  followii 
cle  by  George  Rothwell  Brown  fr 
New  York  Journal  and  American: 

TH«  POLmCAL  Pakads 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

OsmvA.  Jxinc  18. — Twenty-eight  yc 
even  such  experienced  scholars  and 
men  as  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
to  understand  that  any  commitment* 
by  Wilson   at   Versailles   would   have 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  was  stUl  a  vast  unfamlliarti 
the  American  system  of  Government 
part  of  foreign  politicians   as   the  Inl 
tlonal  Trade  Conferences  began  In 

It   Is   now   beginning   to  be  realized] 
Congress  still  has  great  powers  In  det 
Ing  tariff  policies  and  that  this  Cor 
controlled  by  a  party  In  opposition 
Truman  administration. 

Australia  thought,  for  example,  wl 
delegates   arrived   here,   that   the   exc 
branch  of  our  Government  was  solely 
slble  for  Its  commitments  here  In 
cessions  and  In  the  broader  field  of  a 
nent  International  trade  organizatlc 
la  strange,  for  in  the  case  of  Austrl 
self,  every  action  taken  by  her  repr 
tlves  In  Geneva  must  be  confirmed 
Parliament. 

Two    incidents    have    created    great 
quietude  among  the  foreign  polltlci 
economists  here,  and  In  Paris  and 
Is  perceived  with  dismay  and  doubt 
American  Secretary  of  State  has  pre 
stupcnduous  scheme  for  the  grant 
nomlc  aid  to  Europe  as  a  purely 
action  and  that  he  did  not,  or  the 
did  not.  submit  this  "Plan  Marshall" 
grwB  as  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
as  the  Kxecutlve  la  required  to  do 
Constitution. 

In  short,  the  Congress  was  by- 
a  matter  involving  astronomical  ap{ 
tions  and  political  commltmenu  in 
of  a  very  grave  character  at  the  very  mc 
when  the  Congrev,  In  Its  action  on  th« ' 
Import  bill,  was  rejecting  a  major  a£ 
tratlon  policy  and.  In  effect,  nulllfyl 
purport  of  the  President's  Ottawa  si 

Here  are  Implications  that  have 
enough    caused    jitters    and    goosef 
Europe. 

At  this  Jittery  moment  Senator  Vi 
■aM,  the  Republican  leader  who  haa 
most  to  underwrite  the  Truman  foreign  j 
for  his  party,  proposes  a  survey  of 
economic  resources  to  determine  the 
of  American  aid  that  the  United  Staf 
capable  rationally  at  extending. 

This  is  realism  with  ilhlch  European 
men.  in  their  dealings  with  Washing 
der  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  have  Ic 
tmfamlllar. 

The  condlUon  in  the  "Plan  Marshall* 
before  America  can  help  Europe.  Europe  j 
first  help  herself.  Is  In  itself  dlsquietl 
reqxuislble  Suropeas  politicians  and. 


ircallstlc  and  fantastic  to 
various  cotutries  of  Su- 
Irene  and  happy  Switzer- 
linavian  nations,  can  cre- 
"United  States  of  Europe" 
even  create  harmony  of 
llsm     within     their     own 

sretary  Bevln  l^i  Paris  for 

the  Marshall  Plan,  only 

?en  taken  on  a  long  road 

ess  might  a^  any  moment 

ily  beccinlng  exceedingly 
and  It  Is  high  time  it  did. 


Veto  of  Tax  BUI 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

tENCE  H.  SMITH 

[WISCONSIN 

>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  23.  1947 

iWisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
^nt  Truman  vetoed  the 
he  abused  that  right 
tutional  process  as  it  is 
tood.  Only  twice  in  the 
>untry  has  a  President 
which  was  designed  to 
ranklln  Roosevelt  and 
It  will  be  recorded 
[prompted   by  political 

part  of  my  remarks  I 

ial  by  Mr.  Mason  Dob- 

Beloit  «Wis.>  E/ening 

out  the  responsibility 

iThen  he  vetoed  the  tax 

id    it    to    the    House 

took  upon  himself  • 
when  he  vetoed  the  tax 
ed  by  both  the  House  of 
Id  the  Senate.  He  will 
another  great  responslbU- 
le  labor  bUl  adopted  by 
igress. 

tp      (    representative    gov- 

[acts  of  the  chosen  repre- 

3ple  should  not  be  ne- 

a  single  executive  except 

raordlnary  circumstances. 

undertaken  to  deny  the 

le  people's  representatives 

tax   reduction,   and   he 

apt  to  do  so  again  In  the 

111. 

Ich  Mr.  Truman  sets  hlm- 

pressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 

Is  measured  by  the  vot« 

the  House  the  vote  was 

|of  the  reduction.     In  th« 

28. 
>te  In  the  Congress  of  268 
erance  of  more  than  two 
the  bUl  which  the  Preal- 
SUtes  has  Just  vetoed. 
It  of  the  United  States 
lely  cocksure  of  himself 
laving  such  a  preponder- 

Ident  is  armed  with  thU 
But  the  208  Repre- 
ktors  were  qulu  as  con- 
roting  the  will  of  their 
ke    best   Interests   of   ib» 

key  were  fulfilling  thalr 
jrs  in  a  democracy — and 
sr  to  defeat  their  wUl  by 
a  single  executive  func- 
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Basically,  every  veto  ft  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  an  elected  majority  to  express  ttaelf. 

It  ought  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
gravest  crises,  and  then  only  with  due  regard 
to  the  violence  which  Is  done  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government  in  a 
democracy. 

You  may  search  Mr.  Turman's  veto  mes* 
eage  In  vain  for  any  recognition  of  this. 

The  tax-redurtlon  bill  may  have  been  good 
or  It  may  have  been  bad.  Like  most  bills,  it 
probably  was  part  good  and  part  bad.  Most 
things  are. 

But  it  was  arrived  at  democratically  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  all  Americans 
and  It  is  entitled  to  respect  on  that  score. 
It  should  have  the  respect  of  the  President 
above  almost  all  others. 

To  deserve  the  summary  dismissal  which 
Mr.  Truman  gave  It.  the  bill  must  be  shown 
to  be  Impossibly  evil  and  dangerous.  It  is 
doubtful  if  It  can  be  proved  that  bad. 

That  U  why  Mr.  Truman  has  shouldered  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

He  haa  set  up  the  principle  that  he  per- 
sonally, and  not  the  Congress,  knows  best. 
He  has  negated  the  two-to-one  majority  act 
of  the  people's  representatives. 


Address  of  Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of 
New  York,  at  Monroe  County  ConTen- 
tion  of  the  American  Lefioo,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1947 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Kknneth  B.  Keating,  on  June  21, 
at  the  Monroe  County  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  held  at  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  I  commend  Mr.  Keating  on  this 
fine  speech,  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  very  sound 
reasoning  presented  by  him  for  the«en- 
actment  of  H.  R.  246,  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ings on  wages  and  allowances  payable  to 
veterans  undergoing  training  on  the  job. 
and  for  the  passage  of  legislation  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  veterans  to  convert  im- 
mediately their  terminal-leave  bonds 
into  cash. 

County  Ck)mmander  Felerskl,  my  comrades 
of  the  American  Legion .  I  am  very  happy  to 
b«  h«r«  today  and  grateful  to  you  for  the 
prtvUcga  you  have  accorded  me  to  say  a  few 
wottls  to  you.  Unless  It  Is  utterly  Impossible 
because  of  the  requirements  of  my  Job — a 
more  confining  one.  by  the  way,  than  I  had 
evar  Imagined — there  are  two  places  where  I 
never  deny  myaelf  the  oppcni^unlty  of  speak- 
ing in  these  critical,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shaU 
have  to  say  perilous,  times.  One  la  before 
veterans'  organizations  such  as  yours  and  the 
other  Is  In  the  house  of  God.  For  that  reason 
lam  particularly  honored  to  share  this  plat- 
form with  a  fearless  man  of  God  who  for 
years  has  foreseen  some  of  the  things  which 
■n  now  taking  place  In  this  cotmtry  under 
our  very  eyes  and  who  has  dared  to  speak  out 
against  them,  always  forcefully,  always  con- 
vincingly, always  effectively.  I  refer,  of 
coarae.  to  our  good  friend  and  past  national 
Chaplain  of  the  American  Legion,  Father 
0«OTge  Kettel. 

I  thought  It  might  be  mora  interesting 
than  anything  else  to  teU  you  a  little  about 


•orae  of  the  legislation  afTectlng  veterans 
with  which  I  have  been  most  Intimately  con- 
cerned In  Washington. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  and  for  that  reason 
was  particularly  happy  when  I  was  selected 
by  the  national  headquarters  of  yoxir  organi- 
sation to  be  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  the  legislative  representative* 
of  the  Lfgion  to  amend  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  accord- 
appropriate  recogniiion  to  our  brothers  of 
foreign  birth  who  served  In  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  our  country  In  World  Waur  II, 
and  to  facilitate  their  efforta  to  become 
American  citizens.  It  waives  certain  require- 
ments of  the  naturalization  law,  such  as 
declaration  of  Intention,  period  of  residence 
within  the  country,  educatlon.il  tests  and 
fees  for  filing  naturalization  papers. 

No  one.  I  believe,  will  seriously  challenge 
the  contention  that  the  men,  few  in  number, 
who  chose  to  Identify  themselves  with  the 
Ideals  and  principles  for  which  this  Nation 
struggled,  are  entitled  to  special  considera- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  become  United  States 
citizens. 

Proper  safeguards  are  provided  In  the  bill 
In  that  affldavits  of  two  credible  citizens  at- 
testing to  personal  acquaintance  with  and 
the  good  moral  character  of  the  applicant 
and  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  SUtes  are  re- 
quired, together  with  convincing  proof  from 
military  or  naval  forces  of  his  honorable  serv- 
ice. No  dishonorably  discharged  soldier  can 
qualify. 

This  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  well-merited  ges- 
ture of  appreciation  to  our  brothers  of  fOT- 
eign  origin  who  Joined  with  us  to  crush  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

I  have  been  assiu-ed  of  an  early  hearing  on 
this  bUl  and  believe  It  is  likely  to  become 
law. 

Another  measure  which  I  have  Introduced 
Is  designed  to  extend  the  time  within  which 
application  for  the  benefits  of  the  Mustering- 
Out  Payment  Act  of  1M4  may  be  made  by 
veterans  who  were  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  before  the  eflecUve  date  of  that 
act.  When  the  original  act  was  passed  it 
provided  that  an  enlisted  man  must  make 
application  f<x  his  miistering-out  pay  with- 
in a  2-year  period,  or  be  forever  barred.  I 
was  told  of  at  least  two  Instances  here  in  this 
district,  and  of  course  there  are  probably 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  of  en- 
listed men  who  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
charge were  never  fully  Informed  about  the 
pay  which  they  had  coming.  They  never 
learned  of  their  righu  until  after  2  years  had 
elapsed,  and  it  was  too  late  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

This  blU  would  extend  the  time  to  receive 
this  pay,  which  Congress  has  already  said 
they  are  entitled  to  get.  for  a  6-year  Instead 
of  a  2-year  period,  or  tintU  February  1949.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Just  this  week  I  havo 
been  advised  by  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  TreastU7  will  inter- 
pose no  objoctlon  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Another  bill  which  I  think  was  the  first 
one  I  offered  has  as  Its  purpose  the  provision 
of  a  Gold  Star  lapel  button  to  the  wife  and 
parent  of  one  who  gave  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  In  World  War  II.  This  bill  has 
•ncountered  a  little  difficulty  and  for  that 
rsason  I  want  to  tell  you  about  It  In  the  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  feel  that  It  merits  sup- 
port will  communicate  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  regardlngj 
It.    It  shotild  be  referred  to  as  H.  R.  1544. 

The  objection  which  has  been  raised  by 
certain  Oovemment  departments  is  that 
there  are  presently  two  other  awards  which 
sufficiently  meet  the  situation.  One  is  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  other  the  service  lapel 
button,  which  Is  available  for  purchase  by 
the  family  at  me  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces.    Of  course  the  Purple  Heart,  as  you 


know.  Is  only  awarded  to  the  family  of  on* 
who  was  killed  by  enemy  action.  It  does  not 
apply  to  those,  oftentimes  eqxially  eoura* 
geous,  who  may  have  succumbed  to  disease  In 
the  fever-Infested  Jungles  of  Burma  or  New 
Guinea  or  who  crashed  to  their  death  from 
the  skies. 

The  service  button,  designed  back  In  1942, 
Is  the  one  familiar  to  so  many  of  you,  which 
Is  not  awarded  by  the  Oovemment  at  all.  but 
can  be  purchased  in  any  store  by  anyone  and 
the  use  of  which  has  b^n,  I  am  stire  you  will 
all  agree,  badly  abused. 

To  those  who  sacrificed  husband,  son.  or 
father  on  the  altar  of  freedom  a  grateful  Na- 
tion can  never  repmy  In  dollars  and  cents 
the  debt  it  owes.  We  can,  however,  and  shall 
remain  through  the  years,  ever  mindful  of 
that  obligation.  To  most  of  those  who  gare 
so  much  a  continuing  recognition  of  our  in- 
debtedness means  more  than  any  monetary 
considerations.  If  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment  be  necessary,  ask  any  Gold  Star  Mclier. 
no  matter  what  her  riches,  to  name  the  most 
prwrlcus  Item  In  her  Jewel  box. 

My  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  joint  action  to 
design  this  Gold  Star  lapel  button  to  be 
awarded  to  the  widow  and  each  parent  of  one 
who  gave  his  all. 

I  have  told  you  In  some  detail  about  It 
in  the  hope  that  many  of  you  may  Join  with 
the  Gold  Star  Mothers'  organizations  and 
other  patriotic  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  exhibited  such  an  Intense  In- 
terest in  this  legislation  In  urging  a  favor- 
able report  upon  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Ssrvlces  Conunlttee. 

There  are  two  other  pieces  of  legislation 
affecting  veterans  In  which  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly Interested,  although  not  the  author 
of  either.  One  relates  to  a  raise  In  the  cell- 
ing in  the  apprentice  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing program.  After  many  yotug  veterans 
had  Incurred  obligations,  both  family  and 
financial.  In  reliance  upon  a  promise  by  the 
Government  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  to  them 
over  and  above  what  they  were  able  to  earn 
while  In  training,  the  last  Congreas.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  hurriedly  passed  a 
bill  placing  a  total  limit  on  the  amoimt  a 
veteran  could  earn  from  all  sources  of  $175 
a  month  for  a  single  man  and  $200  for  a 
married  man. 

This  was  a  devastating  blow  to  these  young 
men.  particularly  the  marrlsd  vster^ins  who 
were  trying  to  raise  a  family  and  had  Incurred 
heavy  obligations  of  various  kinds.  Probably 
most  people  would  agree  that  some  ceiling 
is  premier  and  that  If  a  man  s  earnings  during 
this  training  period  are  sufficient,  there  Is  no 
compelling  reason  why  the  Government 
should  supplement  them.  My  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  that  these  veterans  were  misled  by 
the  Government  which  they  loyally  served 
and  which  should  be  their  grateful  protector 
and  that  a  bill  which  was  offered  in  this  ses- 
sion to  Increase  the  over-all  amotmt  which 
they  could  earn  from  all  sources  deserved  my 
wholehearted  support.  I  shall  continue  Uia 
fipht. 

Finally,  there  are  some  $2300.000,000  In 
Govenunent  obligations  outstanding  dua  to 
enlisted  men  In  the  form  of  terminal  leava 
pay  bonds.  Many  of  you  may  rememlser  a 
public  statement  which  I  made  upon  my  re- 
turn from  overseas  duty,  at  a  time  when 
public  office  was  furthest  from  my  thoughts, 
when  I  said  that  in  my  opinion  It  was  ab- 
solutely Inexcusable  that  cfllcers  should  re« 
celve  terminal -leave  pay  when  enlisted  men, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  who. 
In  most  instances,  needed  the  money  toon, 
were  deprived  of  It. 

The  Congress  rectified  that  situation  in 
part  in  due  time,  but  provided  that  the  ter- 
minal-leave pay  for  enlisted  men,  rather  than 
being  paid  in  cash,  as  was  the  case  with 
officers,  shotUd  be  given  to  them  in  the  form 
of  bonds  payable  6  years  from  date.  Nov 
that  Is  certainly  a  long  step  toward  r«mov> 
Ing  the  earlier  discriminatory  provisions,  but 
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of  thm»  OMii  nMd  Uut  money  now, 
tbey  are  trying  to  gtt  started  in  buai- 
tt  arc  Jiut  Retting  awrled.  or  are  gc^ag 
thtwiph  tha  readjustment  period.  I  quite 
agree  that  it  la  a  line  investment  for  those 
who  1  eel  able  to  retain  their  bonds:  I  xirge 
upon  ail  of  them  who  can  do  so  to  hang  on. 
but  tere  we  have  over  $a.000.000,000.000  in 
Ooreinment  obligations,  erery  dollar  of 
whlct  that  la  paid  off  reduces  the  national 
If  tiMk  MBOunt.  In  remarks  which  I 
datete  on  the  taz-reductlon  bill. 
for  which  I  voted.  I  made  clear  my  position 
that  tebt  reduction  should  accompany  tax 
reduc  ;lon.  my  opinion  being  then  as  it  still 
is.  tt  at  the  reduction  In  Oorernment  ex« 
pendiem  which  is  being  effected  end  the 
flnan  lal  eoodltion  of  this  country  permits 
a  baJi  sdng  of  the  budget,  a  substantial  pay- 
ment  on  the  national  debt,  and  a  reduction 
In  th<  tax  loads,  uad  an  increase  In  the  take- 
home  pay.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  doubt 
now  that  a  Presidential  veto  has  eliminated 
the  p  Malblllty  for  this  year  of  this  Increaae 
In  th«  take-home  pay.  that  we  can  and  should 
make  a  real  dent  in  the  size  of  our  national 
debt. 

I  a<  vocate  that  the  first  Oovemment  obll> 
gatlo]  s  which  we  retire  under  this  policy  be 
those  owing  to  our  flghtlnf;  men  who  now 
stand  In  need  of  this  ssslstance. 

Tb«  oppoaaats  of  such  a  measure  mate 
the  m  jam  Mgvment  as  those  who  eonteoded 
that  ve  should  not  reduce  taxes  and  thua 
make  available  more  spending  money.  They 
say  t:  tat  the  release  of  these  funds  Into  the 
hand  of  the  veterans  or  the  taxpayers  will 
laad  to  inflation.  That  is  the  threadbare 
•rgw  Mnt  of  the  Government  spenders. 
TlMf  want  to  retain  the  money  so  that  they 
can  I  pend  It  rather  than,  by  reduction  in 
govo  nmental  expenditures,  maite  it  possible 
eltha  for  the  wage  earner  and  the  taxpayer 
to  ha  re  proportknataly  more  to  spend  or  for 
the  1 31  who  may  be  In  critical  need  of 
flnan  rial  assistance  now,  not  5  years  from 
now,  and  who  as  a  terminal  leave  bond- 
holds  r  la  a  creditor  of  Uncle  Sam.  to  receive 
paym  mt  of  all  or  part  of  the  obUgatloo  he 
hoMs  thus  helping  him  and  at  the  same 
time  'educing  the  national  debt  As  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  laMd  poHey,  therefore,  as  vril 
as  a  ( rlnelple  of  bstfle  talmeas  to  thuae  young 
men  eho,  when  their  country  called,  new 
falter  k1  In  their  answer,  I  shall  continue  my 
flght  to  see  that  appropriate  leglalatlon  Is 
enact  >d  to  permit  those  who  iteed  the  funds 
to  coi  ivert  their  bonds  Into  cash. 

Oni  of  the  most  rewarding  featurea  In  my 
Job  a  s  your  Representative  in  Washington 
haa>  mm  the  opportunity,  so  frequently  pre- 
aanta  I.  to  assist  my  comrades,  their  widows, 
pares  U  or  family,  In  helping,  so  far  aa  I 
cotild  to  unravel  some  of  the  red  tape  eur- 
roon^lng  their  problems  with  the  IMaral 
nt.  In  this  work  I  have  at  all 
enjoyed  the  most  complete  cooperation 
the  AnMrtom  TiSgil  both  here  In 
ter  and  at  nrtlOMl  headquarters  in 
Tour  fine  o^pMlBatlon  la  pcr- 
a  magnificent  sarrtoa  for  the  veter- 
ans ahd  their  families 

In  my  remarka  today  the  limitations  of 
time  tave  nsessenrgy  ]H«cluded  a  discuaaion 
off  Mg  alaHau  other  than  that  affecting  vet- 
erans Oseaalons  may  arise,  and  undoubt- 
edly 1  111,  when  yo«r  ■eprssiuUtlve  may  feel 
that  he  beat  Intsrsata  of  the  country  and 
the  velfare  of  all  Its  dtlaens  may 
with  he  official  poaltlon  of  our 
In  such  eases,  if  thoee  tntereeta 
msBilled,  the  decision  must  be — and  you. 
I  Mm  IV.  would  not  have  it  otherwise — that 
the  vltimau  good  of  the  greatest  number 
must  prevail.  That  Is  the  way  democracy 
works  that  is  the  way  thoee  very  principles 
are  u;  >held  for  which  you  and  I  fought  and 
to  su  rtaln  which  so  many  of  our  tarothaca 
gave  their  Uvee.  I  am  happy  and  proud. 
however,  to  give  teettrofwy  here  and  now. 
and  1 1  ao  dotag  to  pay  tta  highest  trlbuu 


recognise,  as  do  the  Members  of 
generally,  the  Invaluable  aaslBtance 
you  have  rendered  to  us  in  halplng 
solve  some  of  the  complex  and  baffling 
lems  which  today  confront  the  Govert 
at  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  Xj 
aaaure  you  It  U  thoroughly  appreciated, 
men  who  fought  in  wartime  to  sal 
country  you  love  are  continuing  your 
in  peacetime  to  keep  her  strong.  My 
rades.  I  salute  you. 


Tk«  TruBuui  P«lky  and  Planned 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMI' 

or  wiscoNsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT 
Monday,  June  23.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  S| 
er,  Henry  Hazlitt.  in  the  current 
of  Newsweek,  states  that  we  are 
to  subsidize  planned  chaos  in   Ei 
He  says  that  it  is  time  for  this  Ooi 
ment  to  get  out  of  the  foreign-lc 
bosiness.  and  I  agree  with  him. 
past  few  years  we  have  set  up  int 
tional  agencies  which  were  creat 
that  very  purpose.    And  notwitl 
ing  President  Truman  and  his 
makers  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
and  better  lending  and  spending 
gram.    It  does  not  make  sense. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  S| 
I  include  the  article  by  Mr.  Hazlitt 
wumuMMino  rLAsma  caaoa 
(By  Henry  Haalltt) 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Mi 
In  hla  speech  at  Harvard,  could  come  ••( 
to  diagnosing  the  real  economic  dii 
Europe  and  then  miss  it.    He  polnte^l 
that  "In  many  countries,  confidence 
local   currency   has   been   severely 
Bat  he  did  not  tell  us  why     It  Is 
Oovernmeuts  of  these  countries  have  ! 
on  living  bayOBid  their  fiscal  mear.s; 
they  have  financed  the  difference  by 
lug  more  money;  and  because  the  it 
and   vested  political   Interests  wlthla 
cotm tries  give  little  assturance  that 
eas  can  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

But  there  Is  an  obstacle  to  Exiro; 
eovary    even     more    serious.      The 
though  fallen  in  value,  would  still  fac 
production  and  exchange  if  commodity  ] 
and  foreign  rates  were  free  to  muvt< 
sponse  to  actual  supply  and  dema    d 
precisely   this   is  prevented   by  Oover 
controls  which  make  it  a  crime  for  an] 
buy   or  sail  goods   in   accordance   wtthj 
shrunken  vatne  of  the  currency.    The 
pean  farmer  refusse  to  plant  wheat,  or 
it  wastefully  to  livestock,  not.  as 
Marshall  sajrs.  because  "he  cannot 
for  ade  which  he  dsairas  to  pur 
MaMMS  the  dlstortioaa  at  price 
make  it  more  profitable  for 
It  in  the  form  of  poultry. 
beef,  or  make  It  unprofitable   for 
ralae  wheat  at  all.    And  the  principal 
why  he  cannot  get  gooda  In  the  cities 
cauae  price  fixing  In  turn  dlscouragaaj 
prevents  production  and  sale  in  tlie 

■acTCtory    Marshall's    speech    at 
repraaanta  an  advance  in  American 
at  least  one  important  respect.    It  in( 
that  further  financial  aid  wlU  not  b« 
««''— »*»«g  froaa  this  country  except  under  i 
dltlons.    But  It  la  extremely  vague  regi 
What  theee  conditions  ought  to  b«. 
must,  said  Mr.  Marshall,  bo  "asm 
among  the  countriee  of  Bnropa  as  to 


iltuatlon.    Everything  de- 
\  precisely  what  this  agree- 
iportant  whether  or  not 
ktions  agree  to  a  "joint" 
(important  is  whether  the 
)t.  Jointly  or  individually, 
I  to  promote  economic  ra- 
il's reluetaaoo  to  suggest 
U  undvatandable.     He 
It  the  American  Govern- 
of  "dictating"  to  Europe 
Its  internal  affairs."     But 
ible  dilemma  of  Govem- 
inless  the  American  Gov- 
conditions,  its  future 
loans,  will  merely  subel- 
ie  sortallstlc  and  restric- 
re  strangling  prodtiction 

In  Europe  Impoesible. 

ly  to  make  loans  to  prae- 

lent  that  sajrs  It  Is  antl- 

lough  the  policies  It  fol- 

loan  will  soon  be  tised 

back  for  more,  that  prl- 

that  country  is  tied  hand 

It   the  borrowing  govern- 

^ugh  It  Is  "fighting  the 

leanwhUe    pursuing    the 

irse    that    leads    toward 

that,  instead  of  framing 
foreign  lending  schemes, 
;ht  to  get  out  of  the  for- 
less  as  soon  as  possible, 
policy  Is  to  leave  all  fur- 
lit  her  to  private  hands  or 
kal   Bank,  which   Is  com- 
|t  worthiness  into  account 
that  It  must  sell  Its  de- 
investors.    If  the  Inter- 
an  expert  economic  mls- 
tbat  applies  for  a  loan, 
borrowing  country  that 
interested  unless  that 
tin  specified  economic  re- 
may  really  achieve  Ita 
|ch  conditions,  in  fact  (as 
League  of  Nations  lOans 
It  World  War),  tt  U  not 
la  important  in  assuring 
toms  made  In  order  to 
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Talk  to  Confrest 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

HAM  L£MK£ 

DAKOTA 
)F  REPRESENTATIVES 
\June  20.  1947 

It.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
United  Farmers  of  Mad- 
insert  in  the  Record 
addressed  to  the  Sub- 
ricultural  Appropria- 
te farmer  is  much  mis- 
supposed  to  be  rolling 
lupposed  to  be  respon- 
jo,st  of  living.    The  con- 
Wlth  very  few  excep- 
i.<;  Just  getting  cost  of 
he  always  should  have 

^ago  I  had  occasion  to 
of  meat.  I  discovered 
that  day  was  getting, 
cents  a  pound  for  his 
was  selling  for  80 
It  of  that  21  cents  the 
le  raising  and  feeding 


of  the  mother  pig.  that  raised  the  pigs 
that  produced  the  bacon.  He  raised  the 
grain  to  feed  these  pigs  and  cared  for 
them. 

Then  he  hauled  them  to  market,  paid 
the  transportation  charges,  and  a  com- 
mission. All  out  of  his  21  cents.  It  took 
him  over  12  months  to  produce  this  ba- 
con. Yet  he  got  21  cents  a  pound,  while 
those  who  handled  the  bacon  took  the 
other  50  cents.  Remember  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  live  hog  is  now  sold  for  edible 
meat,  and  every  ounce  of  the  other  20 
percent  is  sold  for  other  purposes.  There 
is  no  waste. 

Many  similar  instances  could  be  cited. 
I  am.  therefore,  happy  to  include  In  the 
extension  of  my  remarlcs  the  article  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Madison  County, 
111.  I  am  confident  the  final  solution 
is  cost  of  production. 
UwTTXD  FaKMxaa  or  Madooh  Cornnr.  It*. 

Higfilmnd.  lU..  Map  19.  1947. 
To  the  Honorable  Svbcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations.  Houte  of  Bep- 
reaentatioea : 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural Apinx>prlatlons  for  the  courtesy  granted 
this  writer  on  his  recent  visit  to  Washington 
In  behalf  of  the  United  Farmers  of  America. 
Inc. 

As  stated  to  the  committee  in  Washington, 
the  United  Famsers  of  America  are  seeking  no 
flnanrlal  assistance  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  men  who  make  up  this  organiza- 
tion are  confirmed  In  their  belief  that  all 
Government  should  emanate  from  the  con- 
eent  of  thoae  governed. 

They  are  aver  oonsclous  of  the  fact  that  a 
Oovemment  can  spend  no  money  or  can  have 
no  raeerve  except  from  the  taxes  paid  by 
those  who  themselves  organise  the  form  of 
Government  under  which  they  wish  to  live. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  maintain 
that  it  la  the  duty  of  a  people  to  support  the 
Govamment  which  they  themselves  estab- 
lish; and  oontrawlas  that  It  Is  not  the  func- 
Uon  of  the  OovamoMnt  establiahed  by  our 
Constitution  to  endeavor  to  support  its  peo- 
ples and  that  the  taxea  collected  from  the 
Amerloan  farmers  arc  the  monies  earned  in 
the  sweat  and  toU  of  labor  and  privation. 

It  la  because  of  these  reasons  and  for  rea- 
sons heretnaTtar  to  be  enumerated  that  the 
United  Farmers  of  America  are  asking  yotu- 
commlttee  and  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
Btataa  *  *  *  to  desist  from  making  any 
farther  appropriation  to  refuel  or  to  support 
a  bureaucratic  administration  which  never 
should  have  been  fostered  under  an  economy 
of  free  enterprise  and  certainly  ^ould  not 
be  refueled  in  this  coming  year  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  9944.241.318  of  tax  money  to 
be  syphoned  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
pouied  down  the  rat  holes  of  extravagance 
and  waste  through  the  maladministration  of 
the  United  Statea  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  is  not  a 
political  organization  nor  does  It  advance  as 
Its  spokesmen  or  proponents  thoee  who  seek 
either  personal  advantage  or  special  prtvUeges 
for  ItB  membership. 

The  United  P^rmcrs  of  America  Is  exactly 
what  Its  name  connotes:  They  are  first,  last, 
and  always  Amertcans.    They  are  all  fanners. 

They  are  men  who.  believing  in  rugged  in- 
dividualism, throw  the  harness  on  their 
mules  and  go  down  the  furrow  with  a  song 
on  their  llpe — a  song  of  liberty,  a  song  of 
Irsadnm — to  earn  their  own  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  their  toU 

The  UtUted  Farmsrs  of  America  are  united 
solely  in  behalf  of  the  Industry  ol  agricul- 
ture. 

They  are  sprung  from  the  loins  at  forebears 
Who  estaUlshed  this  Nation— (orebsais  who 


came  to  these  shores  armed  only  with  their 
brain,  their  brawn,  and  their  Blblea. 

They  are  men  whoee  forebears  wrought 
fertile  fields  out  at  virgin  forests,  buUded 
their  bams  and  their  homesteads  out  of 
native  timbers  and  husbanded  with  equal 
care  their  families  and  their  cattle. 

The  United  Fanners  of  America  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  economic  struggle  follow- 
ing in  the  holocaxist  of  World  War  II.  They 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  great  national  debt 
that  was  iuctu-red  by  their  Oovemment  In 
the  prosecution  of  that  war. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  are  not 
tmmlndfui  that  the  Interest  and  a  part  pay- 
ment on  the  principal  on  that  national  debt 
must  be  met  annuaUy  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, their  Government  must  be  supported 
In  Its  every  neceesltous  function. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  to  thU,  the  Nation  s 
Eightieth  Congress,  that  In  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  thoee  charged  vrlth  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  affairs  have  gone  far  afield 
in  effectuating  laws,  rtiles.  and  regulations 
which  have  proven  wholly  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  particularly  so  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  accorded  agriculture. 

The  farmers  of  American  believe  that  the 
economy  of  scarcity  was  wholly  violative  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 

Among  other  great  precepts,  the  Master 
taught:  "That  we  should  feed  the  hungry — 
that  we  ahould  clothe  the  naked— that  we 
should  minister  to  the  sick." 

These  teach  an  economy  of  abtmdance. 

Directly  in  contradiction  of  those  precept* 
of  divine  origin  laid  down  In  the  Scriptures, 
the  heavy  hands  of  a  transitory  adminis- 
tration In  a  time  of  economic  scarcity  and 
depression  and  while  millions  stood  In  bread 
lines,  shivering  with  cold,  made  laws  and 
proclaimed : 

I.  That  the  American  farmer  must  plow  up 
his  wheat  and  his  other  grain  crops. 

3.  That  the  American  fanner  must  plow  up 
his  cotton  and  curtail  the  prodtiction  of  his 
crop  of  wool. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Oovemment,  through 
its  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  should  drown 
millions  of  our  pigs  as  well  as  sows  with  pigs. 

4.  That  administrative  officials  should 
shoot  5,000,000  head  of  our  rattle. 

6.  That  those  administrative  oiBcials 
should  throw  the  carcasses  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  sheep  and  our  goets  to  rot 
as  carrion  In  the  canyons  of  our  great  west 
country. 

These  things — all  of  them — were  done  un- 
der the  guise  that  an  economy  of  scarcity 
would  effectuate  a  rise  In  price  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  otir  farms. 

These  things — an  of  them— were  done 
without  heed  of  the  morrow. 

Under  that  same  fallacious  economy  the 
same  administrative  government  regimented 
our  farmers. 

They  measured  our  acres:  they  restricted 
our  production;  they  told  us  when  and  where 
we  could  cultivate  our  lands  and  to  what 
crops:  they  told  us  how  to  package  them; 
they  told  liS  where  and  when  we  could  offer 
them  for  sale  and  in  what  manner  we  could 
sell  them;  in  some  instances  they  even  fixed 
the  hours  of  sale. 

American  agriculture  languished  tmder 
that  system.  With  crops  and  prodvtction 
restricted,  shortagea  occurred,  and  a  flood  of 
imported  products  of  foreign  growth  waa 
brought  into  our  country  to  fumlah  the 
American  people  with  necessary  fats,  food, 
and  fibers — alter  the  destruction  of  our  own 
production  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  capital  stnicture  of 
our  farmers. 

Hams  were  shipped  into  America  from 
Poland. 

Com  and  oats  from  the  Argentine  and 
Danubian  countries. 

Barley  and  barley  malt  from  Caechoalo- 
vakla  and  Hungary. 


Dried  eggs,  yolks  and  albomena,  and  fro- 
zen aggs  from  China  and  Japan. 

Cattle — train  after  train — rushed  across 
the  borders  from  Mexico  to  the  south  and 
from  Canada  to  the  north  into  the  markets 
of  Houston,  Dallas.  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  and 
Chicago. 

Oats  (hulled  and  unhulled).  roUed  oata. 
wheat,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poi^  prodoets. 
rutabagas,  maple  sugar,  and  a  boat  of  other 
products  came  across  the  Canadian  bordw. 
Htmdreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  oomed 
beef,  cazmed  roast  beef,  beef  bouillon  in 
cubes  were  rushed  into  American  markets 
from  the  Argentine,  from  Uruguay,  from 
Paraguay.  Irom  BrasU. 

Fifteen  hundred  mlUlon  (one  and  a  half 
billion)  pounds  of  coconut  oil,  palm  oU.  cot- 
tonseed and  peanut  oil,  sunflower  seed  and 
com  oil,  babasu  and  rmpe  seed,  perilla  and 
whale  oil.  coming  in  by  the  boatload, 
drowned  out  the  hlst(«1c  market  for  our 
American  hog  lard — historically  used  In  all 
times  by  our  people  and  upon  which  use  of 
bog  lard  we  had  built  the  brawn  and  brain 
of  these  United  States. 

Gone  was  the  historic  home  markets  of  tbm 
American  farmers. 

Prices  were  slaughtered  by  the  influx  of 
imparts.    There  was  unemployment  <m  every 
side.     Federal  bonds  were  sold,  placing  sec- 
ondary mortgages  upon  our  farms  and  our 
flresidea,   and   out  of   the  |HXX»eds   of   the 
moneys  derived  from  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Government,      American      agrlctilture      was 
lulled   into   the  beggarly   role  of   accepting 
hand-outs  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the 
gulss  of  benefit  payments  to  our  farmers— 
vrtth  a  complement  of  relief  payments  to  tbm 
unemployed  industrial  wortcers  In  our  dtisa. 
Now  the  piper  must  be  paid. 
Interest,  as  weU  as  principal,  on  aU  out- 
standing obligations  must  be  met  by  tha 
workers. 
The  tax  gatherers  are  at  work. 
The  farmers  must  repay,  with  interest,  tha 
money  handed  out  to  them  by  their  Gov- 
emment. 

The  industrial  workers,  likewise,  must  mset 
the  debt  Incurred  to  pay  their  relief  cheeha 
and  in  addition  thereto,  must  pay  aU  •»- 
crunls  of  Interest  on  the  same. 

All  Of  the  above  was  done  tmder  the 
cotmterfelt  guise  of  the  good-neighbor  poUoy 
and  a  "new  deal"  for  farmers — a  la  Henry 
Agard  Wallace. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  "new  deal"  aU  right. 
But: 

It  was  a  new  deal  for  the  farmers  of  for- 
eign countries. 

It  was  a  dirty  deal  for  the  farmers  of  these 
United  States. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  never  have 
sought  and  they  do  not  want  now  any  help 
from  the  Government  which  they  themselves 
instituted  and  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
pay  their  pro  rata  part  to  mQin»j»iT> 

They  long  since  discovered  that  the  dol- 
lars they  eend  to  Washington,  D.  C.  are  a 
wb<4e  lot  smaller  when  they  are  returned! 

They  do  not  want  any  subsidy  or  hand- 
outs for  the  products  that  they  produce. 
They  want  no  acreage  benefit  payments. 
They  wiU  care  for  their  own  soils,  and 
they  require  no  so-called  soil-conservation 
benefit  payments,  collected  from  them- 
selves— and  after  extensive  deductions  have 
been  made  to  support  an  unwarranted  agri- 
cultural btireaucracy  returned  but  in  jMurt — 
and  bestowed  as  a  gift  from  those  in  Oov- 
emment who  exploit  them  to  their  personal 
and  private  benefit  and  gain. 

The  United  Fairmers  of  America  do  want 
an  American  price  for  their  crops  of  fata, 
foods,  and  fibers  on  a  parity  vnth  the  cost  of 
the  products  of  other  American  indxistrles 
and  American  services  which  they  buy  with 
the  money  they  receive. 

The  United  Farmers  of  America  are  eB/« 
titled  to  such  a  parity  of  price  and  we  petl- 
Uon  thia,  the  Ugbtlcth   Congress   oX   the 
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United  States,  to  fki  the  price  at  parity 
lev(ls — not  as  of  1900  and  1914.  but  as  of 
todiy,  and  to  sea  that  the  American  people 
haiceforlb  pay.  at  law,  an  American  price 
tbat  portion  of  the  crop  consumed  In 
United  States. 

Is  only  fair.  Just,  decent,  and  equitable 
thijt  tbe  Congrns  tU  the  prices  on  tbe  non- 
par ataable  crofM  of  Amenaan  production. 

Um  value  of  foki  flJMd  by  law? 

4r»  DO«  tb«  fNicht  rates  fixed  by  Uw? 

]  naa  not  tba  aovcralgn  GoTcmment  fix  the 
rat !  of  taxes — yes:  and  prescribe  a  lagal  rate 
of   nterest  on  borrowed  money? 

ire  not  the  rataa  of  electric  power— tha 
Ml  phone  and  telegraph  charges;  water 
ini  m — household.  Industrial,  and.  as  used  In 
agi  [culture  for  Irrigation— established  by 
Uk? 

lUnimum  wages  for  labor,  the  legal  hours 
In  a  workday  and  the  workweek  are  now 
paijt  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

{er  fares,  bus  fares,  and  a  thotiaand 
other  services.  Includlnc;  that  of  the 
ser  Ice  obtained  through  tbe  use  of  postage 
ata  np«,  are  things  which  farmera.  by 
MM  H^ign  law.  are  compelled  to  pay  for  out 
Of  1  he  products  of  their  soil  and  their  toll. 

I  acauae  of  these  things  we.  the  United 
Fai  oners  of  America  petition  the  Congress  of 
tbfl  United  States  to: 

1  Reduce  the  expenditures  In  the  Depart - 
me  It  of  Agriculture  and  other  departments 
by  :uttlng  out  useless  bureaucrats  and  waste. 

a,  Retain  the  support  prices  now  estab- 
Uat  ed  by  law  up  to  and  Including  1949. 

a.  Retain  the  Steagall  amendment. 

4.  Proceed  Immediately  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lemke  bill  to  provide  cost  of 
prcductlon.  Including  labor  chargea.  as  per 
the  Pace  amendment. 

1.  Reduce  all  expendltxiree  by  the  Federal 
Ooremment  In  Its  every  unnecessary  ac- 
tlv  ty. 

( .  Reduce  all  Federal  taxes  by  eliminating 
xm  leaa  and  InefBclent  personnel. 

\  Reduce  all  excise  taxea  on  necessltlss. 
Bring  the  Federal  budget  Into  balance. 

tt  Reduce  the  national  debt.    Remove  the 
Oo  remment  from  out  of  business,  and  put 
mo  re  sconomy  and  bualneas  practices  to  work 
the  Oovernment. 

1  y  these  tokens  alone  can  we  tmton  Indi- 
vid jal  Initiative,  ptirchaaing  poww  to  otir 
farmers,  and  economic  prosperity  to  otir 
pec  pie. 

4f*ln  thanking  you  for  your  every  courtesy. 
Totirs  respectfully, 

Rat  iwam. 
8ter9tary-Tr9a$urer. 
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T^  Satiaft  Ttiroafh  Estate  Plaaninf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

riON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUFOuna 

I  V  THI  BOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ8 

Thursday,  May  22.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
att  !ntion  ha^  Just  been  called  to  a  highly 
inf  jrmative  and  most  interesting  article 
datJing  with  the  timely  subject  oX  tax 
asfings  through  estate  planning.  It  first 
apieared  in  a  recent  i^sue  of  the  Texas 
Ba  ikers  Record,  a  highly  regarded  publl- 
cat  on  of  wide  circulation  in  the  State  of 
Te;  AS  where  it  has  created  much  favor- 
abli  commebt  In  banking  and  legal 
dr  :lea. 

'  he  article  Is  validated  by  the  high 
aut  hority  of  its  Joint  authorship,  coming, 
as  t  does,  from  the  competent  profes- 
ito:  lal  pens  of  the  Honorable  George  Ray 


and  tLe  Honorable  Oliver 
each  of  them  a  former  special 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
States.  The  public  service  ha\ 
with  the  commencement  of  W< 
n  in  which  they  both  served 
tinctlon,  they  are  now  engaged 
ners  in  the  practice  of  the  la  >.  in 
Tex. 

Because  of  the  timely  Import! 
this  sp.'endid  article,  its  high  vi 
those  of  the  legal  profession  w| 
cialize  in  problems  having  to 
taxation  as  well  as  to  those  whc 
erty  interests  may  be  involved.  I 
for     inclusion     in     the    Concri 
RzcoRo  as  a  part  of  my  Instant  r( 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to 
have  Just  referred  Is  the  follow! 

TAX  SAVUtOS  TBIOUCB  ISTATB 

(By  Oeorge  B.  Ray  and  OUver  W.  Hac 

The  Importance  of  adequate  pi: 
respect  to  estates  and  the  savings 
to  be  achieved  thereby  are  t)ecoi 
evident  each  year,  and  particularly^ 
the  sharp  Increaae  In  Federal  estatol 
come- tax   rates.    Among   the   prlnc* 
advantagea    to    be    derived    from 
planning  of  an  estate  arises  with  re 
the  Federal  incoir.e  tax.    The  reaaon  ; 
lies  In  the  fact  that  It  permlU  the 
up  of  property  among  many  taxpayer 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  lower-rat 
eu.    A  simple  example  will  Ulust 
Let  us  assume  that  a  grandfather.' 
wife,   a   son.    a   daughter-in-law. 
grandeona.  all  living,  baa  asOO.OOO 
above  other  property  which  will 
take  care   of  his  needs.     The   gSOOj 
us  further  assume,  yields  an  income 
000  per  year.    On  this  Income, 
his  other  income,  he    pays  each  yt 
come  tax  of  at  least  49.000.     If  he 
transfer  the  property  to  his  four 
either  outright  or  In  trust,  they 
gethsr  pay  a  total  of  approxlmat 
each  year  In  Income  taxea.  thus  el 
Immediate  saving  of  about  M.OOO  a  | 
In  addition  to  the  Income-tax  savt 
wotild  also  be  a  subsUntlal  saving 
tax  on  the  tran-^action.    On  the  tri 
the  $600,000  to  the  grandsons  or  to 
their  benefit,  the  grandfather  wot 
gift  tax.  after  930X00  exemption,  ofj 
wbereaa  the  Federal  eatate  tax  on 
leas  960.000  exemption  and  5-pcrcent] 
istratlon  expenses,  would  have  been 
had  he  kept   the  property  untU   hi 
plus  tlO.OCO  State  Inheritance  tax.  lea^ 
of    consideration    his    other    proj: 
making  the  transfer  during  his  life 
thua  aave  131.000  in  estate  and 
ta-xes.    The  grandfather  in  our 
choice  as  to  whether  he  will  make 
gifts  to  his  grandsons  or  whether 
transfer   the    property    to   trusts    fc 
imeflt.     If  be  does  the  latter,  the 
MMble  him  to  place  restrictions  on 
of  the  money  and,  since  his  grant 
minors,  he  may  decide  to  have  the 
handled  dtirlng  their  minority  by 
of  his  own  choosing.    Of  course, 
father  should  not.  In  either  case, 
the  tax-saving  poestbllltles  Inherent 
Ing   separate,   tax-exempt,    annual 
•S.OCO  each  to  his  four  grandsona,] 
his  wife.  son.  and  daughter-in-law.  j 

Proper  estate   planning   also 
the  owner  of  property  to  effect  an 
saving  in  estate  tax  through  the 
of  stiecesalve  ownerttalp  in  varloas 
of  a  family  without  paymant  of  aatat 
tax  upon  the  sMoasHtva  transfers 
beneficiaries.     Pet  example.   IT   the 
of  property  above  referred   to 
ferred  to  a  trust,  with  successive 
ests  In  the  grandmother  and  son. 
trlbutlon    to    the    grandsons,    the 


>ted   above.  •99.000.     If   the 
)t   been   transferred   to  the 
itate  and  Inheritance  taxaa 
to  be  paid  on  It  by  the 
grandmother,  and  the  son, 
>t  to  mention  the  daughier- 
that  at  least  6  years  Inter* 
[the  successive  desths.     The 
[have  been  reduced  by  tl20.- 
Int  to  the  grandmother:  her 
^ave  borne  a  tax  at  her  death 
ig  only  $206,000  for  the  son; 
wo\Ud  hr.ve  paid  an  csate 
iuclng  to  $240,000  the  prop- 
grandsons,  or  less  than  one- 
Ifather's  original  $300,000. 

hand,  the  grandfather  had 
^d  paid  girt  tar  on  the  5500.- 
have  been  $401,000  left  for 
)f  course,  the  grandfather's 
le  gift  kax  out  of  his  ether 
unduly  Impairing  the  funds 
^n  snould  be  duly  considered, 
-tax  benefit  to  him  would 
[reduction  of  bis  taxable  es- 
mt  of  the  gift  tax  paid, 
taxpayers  to  retain  control 
ty  through  the  flexible-trust 
themselves  of  the  tax  bur- 
kt  income  and  property,  cou- 
for  greater  revenues,  have 
>roductlon  of  chaages  in  the 
which  restrict  the  use  of 
.'Ing  purposes.    In  planning 
>f  estates,  all  of  these  restrlc- 
>t  In  mind, 
scope  of  most  of  these  re- 
examined   by    surveying 
lent  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
^aw.  section  by  section.     A 
lould  be  made  of  the  perti- 
}f  the  Income  and  gift  taxes 
^e  and  Federal,  if  the  over- 
for  an  estate  la  to  be  com- 
}und. 

provisions  of   the  Federal 
found  in  section  811  of  the 
Code.    The  tcjt  is  impcsed 
net  estate,  computed  by  de- 
gross  estate  the  exemptions 
deductions   for   expenses, 
less,  and  taxes.    This  article 
to  a  consideration  of  what 
ludlble  In  the  groes  esute. 
^f  the  decedent  at  the  time 
Ktion  811.  with  disarming 
)rovldes  that  the  decedent's 
be  determined  by  including 
time  of  his  death  of  all  prop- 
mal.  tangible  or  Intangible. 
1.  except  real  property  slt- 
the  United  States,  "(a)   to 
Interest  of  the  decedent  at 
death."     The  subsections 
^tempt  to  define  in  specific 
>erty  Interests  are  Intended 
Id  ineluded  thereby  In  the 
purpoaaa  of  brevity,  only 
ince  in  connection  with  the 

be  referred  to  herein. 
In  contemplation  of  or  in- 
effect  at  or  after  death. — 
^ppiies  to  tranafers  "by  trust 
)ntempIatlon  of  or  Intended 
poaeeaslon  or  enjoyment  at 
th." 

latlon  of  death"  portion  of 

sgether  with  the  rebutuble 

kt  glfu  made  within  2  years 

[made   in   contemplation   of 

)  special  problems  aa  to  trtista 

>nt  that  a  transfer  made  to  a 

Id  to  have  been  made  In  con- 

sath.  like  any  other  kind  of 

If   the  grandfather  In   cur 

|a  years  of  the  time  tbe  trust 

If  he  was  elderly  or  In  111 

'  would  certstnly  be  made  by 

iclude  the  trust  property  In 

for  estate-tax  purposes. 

subsection   (e)   Is  of  per- 

1th  respect  to  the  retention 
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by  a  grant  or  "strings"  upon  property  trans- 
ferred In  trtMft  during  his  lifetime.  Under 
eubeectton  (c)  the  tn»t  property  must  be 
tocJuded  In  the  grantor's  estate  if  (1(  the 
tnnster  was  Intended  to  take  effect  in  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  at  or  after  his  death 
or  (3)  If  the  grantor,  either  alone  or  In  con- 
^mctkm  with  "any  person."  regardless  at 
whether  that  person  has  an  adverse  interest 
or  not,  retained  an  Interest  In  the  pceaeaalOB 
or  enjoyment  of  the  property,  or  the  right  to 
Income  from  the  property,  or  if  be  retained 
the  right  to  designate  the  persons  who  are 
to  possess  or  enjoy  the  property  or  the  right 
to  the  income  from  it. 

Tbe  application  of  this  last  provisions  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  litigation  In  the 
courts  culminating  In  the  now  famous  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  In   HelveHng  r 
Hallock.     In  that  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  where  a  grantor  had  transferred 
his  property  to  a  trust,  with  the  income  to 
go  to  his  wife  for  her  life  and  upon  her 
death  the  trust  to  terminate  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  accxmaulated  Income   to  be  paid 
to  him.  the  trust  fund  must  be  Included  in 
his  taxable  estate.    Later  cases  and  the  cur- 
rent Treasury  regtilatlons  have  Interpreted 
the  Hallock  case  as  requiring  the  inclusion 
of  the  entire  trust  property  In  the  grantor's 
«tale  if  (1)  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the 
wanaferred  interest  can  be  obtained  only  by 
beneficiaries    who    must    survive    the   dece- 
dentand  (2)   if  the  decedent  or  hla  estate 
pnesusiii  any  right  or  Interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. •Whether  arising  by  the  expreas  terms 
of  the  Instrument  of  transfer  or  otherwise." 
TTie  HaUock  case   requires  great  care  in 
drafting  trusU  so  that  the  Treasury  cannot 
claim  that  the  decedent  grantor  retained  a 
taxable  reversionary  Interest,  or  "string"  on 
the  trust  property.    In  our  case,  for  examine. 
If  the  grandfather  provided  that  in  the  event 
that   the   grandmother,    the   son.   and    the 
grandsons  all  died  before  he  did  the  trust 
property  should  come  back  to  him,  the  triist 
property  would  be  included  In  his  gross  es- 
tate,  under   the   Hallock   case.     Or,   if   the 
grandfather    retained    any   Interest    in    the 
trust  property,  or  the  income  from  It,  or  even 
the  mere  right  to  decide  who  should  enjoy 
tbeUuat  property  or  who  should  get  the 
"*<'''*>•  'rom  it,  the  trust  property  would  be 
Indtided  in  his  estate. 

(c>  Revocable  transfers:  Subsection  (d) 
of  section  811  relates  to  another  type  of 
"string"  which  will  result  In  tax.  It  pro- 
vldee  for  inclusion  in  the  grantor's  estate 
of  property  transferred  by  him  during  his 
lifetime  In  trust  if  he  alone,  or  In  conjunc- 
tion with  any  other  person,  may  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  or  terminate  the  trust.  For 
example.  If  the  grandfather  in  otir  case  pro- 
vided that  be  and  the  trustee,  acting  to- 
gether, could  amend  or  revoke  the  trust, 
the  trust  property  would  be  included  In  the 
grandfather's  estate.  If.  however,  the  trus- 
tee alone  had  that  power,  then  the  trust 
would  not  be  Included  in  the  grandfather's 
eetate. 

In  this  connection,  It  Is  Intereatlng  to  note 
that  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  811 
speak  of  the  grantor,  "either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  any  person,"  n^ereas  the 
oorreqjonding  sections  of  the  income-tax 
law,  aeetions  106  and  167.  speak  of  "any  per- 
son not  having  a  substantial  adverse  in- 
terest.- 

Tbls  variance  in  language,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  similar  variances  between 
the  income  and  estate  tax  provisions,  make 
the  following  possible  in  our  case:  (1)  Tbe 
grandfather  can  rid  himself  of  tbe  Inoame 
tax  on  the  truat  property  by  reserving  a  power 
to  revoke  in  conjimctlon  with  his  son,  when 
the  son  has  a  life  Interest,  since  the  son  is 
than  a  person  having  a  substantial  adverse 
totweat.  and  yet  the  property  will  be  in- 
cluded In  the  grandfather's  taxable  estate 
when  he  dies,  t)ecause  he  has  a  power  to  re- 
voke in  conjxinctlon  with  any  person. 


! 

I  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  situations 
where  there  Is  inconsistency  or  duplication 
In  Federal  taxes.  For  example:  (2)  If  the 
grandfather  places  the  power  solrty  In  the 
hands  of  another  person  who  has  no  sub- 
stantial adverse  interest,  as  In  the  case  of 
a  disinterested  trtistee,  the  X  bank,  the  prc^- 
erty  will  not  be  Included  in  the  grandfather's 
taxaUe  estate  at  his  death,  but  he  wlU  never- 
tbelesB.  dtning  his  lifetime,  remain  subject 
to  Income  tax  on  the  trust  income.  And 
(3)  in  case  the  grandfather's  transfer  to  the 
trust  is  made  In  contemplation  of  death, 
both  the  eetate  and  gift  tfxes  will  apply! 
Although  there  is  provision,  in  computing 
the  estate  tax,  for  a  credit  of  the  gift  tax 
previously  paid,  the  credit  is  limited  to  the 
same  percentage  of  the  estate  tax  as  the 
gift  property  bears  to  the  entire  gross  esUte. 
The  credit  may  therefore  prove  In  some  cases 
to  be  more  illusory  than  real,  especially 
where  the  value  of  the  property  has  declined 
substantially  between  the  date  of  cift  and 
the  date  of  death. 

(d)  Property  of  other  persons:  Subsection 

(e)  ot  secticHi  811  requires  the  inclusion  in 
the  decedents  estate  of  interests  held  by 
the  decedent  with  any  other  person  as  joint 
tenants  or  tenants  by  the  entirety,  or  by  the 
decedent  and  surviving  spouse  as  commun- 
ity property.  Although  section  1000  (d)  of 
the  gift  tax  provides  that  gifts  of  com- 
munity property  shall  be  considered  gifU  at 
the  husband,  unless  shown  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  wife's  earnings  or  from  her 
separate  property,  use  of  the  trust  woxild 
be  of  real  help  even  in  a  community  prop- 
erty State,  since  the  gift  tax  wotUd  be  im- 
posed only  once,  whUe  the  estate  tax  woxUd 
apply  twice. 

(e)  Powers   of   appointment:    Subsection 

(f)  of  section  811  provides  for  the  Inclusion 
in  the  decedent's  estate  ot  pr(^>erty  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  held  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment. This  subsection  was  drastically  re- 
vised in  the  1942  Revenue  Act  and  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  on  trust  property. 

Just  as  the  trust  Is  a  fiexlble  device  for 
transferring  property  and  yet  retaining  con- 
trol over  It,  eo  the  power  of  appointment 
adds  additional  fiexiblllty  to  the  trust.  To 
Illustrate  this  provision,  let  tu  assume  that 
in  the  case  presented  above  the  grandfather. 
as  the  trust  grantor.  Instead  of  setting  up 
four  separate  trusts  In  equal  amounts  for 
the  four  grandsons,  were  to  provide  that  the 
trust  property  in  each  case  would  go  as  the 
son  had  appointed  by  will.  ThU  clause 
would  enable  the  son  to  determine  which  of 
the  grandsons  needs  the  property.  For  ex- 
ample, it  would  enable  the  son,  at  the  time 
he  drafts  his  will,  or  a  codicil  thereto,  to  take 
Into  account  facts  such  as  the  following:  One 
grandson  has  no  children  and  is  marrted  to 
a  girl  who  is  a  spendthrtft;  another  has  two 
children  and  has  been  crippled  for  life;  the 
third  has  married  into  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  the  fourth  is  making  a  steady  income  of 
over  $50,000  a  year  In  his  business.  Obvi- 
ously, the  crippled  grandson  with  the  two 
children  would  really  need  the  money.  The 
others  either  would  not  need  it  or  would  not 
put  it  to  such  effective  use. 

The  estate-tax  problem  with  re^Mct  to  the 
power  of  appointment  held  by  the  son  would 
arise  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  son's  power  to  appoint  was  limited 
to  an  Bppointraent  within  a  class  consisting 
only  of  the  four  grandsons,  the  son's  estate 
would  escape  estate  tax  under  the  statute. 
Tbe  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
a  power  falls  within  one  of  the  two  exempt 
claases  of  power  specified  by  subsection  (f) 
Inclxislon  in  which  does  not  restilt  In  tax  to 
the  decedent's  estate. 

An  additional  htirdle  In  the  statute  lies  In 
the  provision  that  if  a  power  to  appoint  la 
exercised  by  creating  another  power  to  ap- 
point, the  second  power  is  not  exempt  from 
tax,  even  though  it  would  otherwise  qualify 
tmder  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  above. 
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In  fairness  to  trustees  and  others  holding 
powers  not  previously  subject  to  estate  tax. 
it  was  provided  in  the  1942  Revenue  Act  that 
they  cotild  release  otherwise  taxable  powers 
crested  prior  to  October  1,  1942,  without  pay- 
ment of  gift  tax.  if  the  release  took  place 
prior  to  the  end  of  1942.  The  period  for  such 
releases  was  extended  several  times,  however, 
since  in  many  cases  It  took  years  for  peo- 
ple holding  taxable  powers  to  learn  of  their 
peril,  let  alone  do  something  about  amending 
the  trusts  or  releasing  the  taxable  powers. 
The  time  for  release  wUl  now  expire  on  July 
1.  1947.  except  In  certain  instaneas  not 
material  here. 

Despite  the  restrictions  placed  on  powers 
of  appointment  by  the  1942  Revenue  Act.  this 
flexible  device,  as  In  the  case  of  the  son's 
power  In  our  case,  remains  a  very  useful  teeix- 
nlque  in  the  planning  of  estates  involving 
trusts,  although,  of  course,  great  care  must 
be  used  in  drafting  the  trust  instrument. 

(f )  Life  Insurance:  The  last  of  the  subsec- 
tions of  section  811  of  Interest  with  rei^iect 
to  the  use  of  trusts  in  tax  planning  for  estates 
is  subsection  (g) .  dealing  with  the  proceeds 
of  life  insurance.  The  trust  is  a  very  useful 
instrument  for  handling  the  proceeds  of  life 
Insurance.  For  example,  in  our  case  the  $3.- 
000.000.  might  be  composed  in  large  part  of 
life-insurance  policies.  A  trust  provides 
much  greater  fiexiblllty  than  the  usual  op- 
tional settlements.  Subsection  <g)  of  sec- 
tion 811  requires  the  Inclusion  in  the  de- 
cedent's gross  estate  of  the  proceeds  of  in- 
surance on  the  decedent's  life:  (I)  to  the 
extent  received  by  the  executor  and  (2)  to 
the  extent  received  by  aU  other  beneficiaries 
if,  after  1942.  (A)  the  premiiuns  were  paid  by 
the  decedent,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  (B) 
the  decedent  possessed  at  death  any  of  the 
"incidents  of  ownership." 

Among  the  more  frequent  uses  of  the  trtist 
device  in  connection  with  life  insurance  is 
found  in  the  business  instirance  trust  agree- 
ment. While  these  agreements  can  vary 
greatly  as  to  details,  their  usual  form  is  as 
follows : 

Two  partners  or  business  associates,  each 
owning  a  half  Interest  in  a  business,  agree  not 
to  sell  their  interests  except  to  each  other; 
on  the  death  erf  either,  the  decedent's  intersat 
Is  to  be  sold  to  the  survivor  at  a  price  fixed 
in  the  agreement.  Bach  partner  insxires  the 
life  of  the  other  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  the  cash  needed  for  the  purchase  at 
the  other  partner's  Interest  on  his  death. 
The  trustee  serves  as  a  stakeholder  to  make 
certain  that  the  agreement  is  carried  out. 
The  plan  avoids  forced  liquidation  in  case  ot 
death  and  provides  money  for  canning  out 
the  purchase.  If  the  agreement  Is  carried  out 
at  arms  length,  it  may  serve  to  estat>llsh  a 
value  for  estate-tax  ptirpoees. 

It  seems  evident,  even  from  this  very  brief 
survey  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  estate 
tax,  as  applied  to  oxu  illustrative  case,  that 
the  trust  is  still  an  Important  and  useful 
Instrument  In  planning  any  estate  Involvlnf 
possible  Federal  estate  tax.  The  Importance 
of  the  trust  Is  no  less  In  the  case  of  tha 
income  tax  and  gift  tax  phases  of  estate  plan- 
ning. Obviously  all  three  taxes,  and  tha 
needs  of  the  decedent  himself,  during  his 
lifetime,  as  well  as  those  of  his  family,  must 
be  taken  into  accotmt.  Good  planning,  from 
a  tax  standpoint,  involves  balancing  the  tax- 
able glfu  during  life  with  the  taxable  e&Ute, 
so  as  to  prodtice  the  lowest  possible  over-all 
rates  as  to  both  taxes,  bearing  in  mind  that 
tbe  gift-tax  rates  are  three-fourths  those  of 
the  estate  tax  and  that  gift  taxes  paid  are  a 
credit  against  the  estate  tax.  when  both  taxes 
apply  to  the  same  property. 

Tlie  trust,  together  with  the  power  of 
appointment,  affords  a  very  fiexlUe  means  at 
balancing  the  various  tax  factors,  reducing 
over-all  rates,  and  yet  affonUng  protection 
to  the  beneflciartes.  The  trust  is  by  no  means 
a  competitor  or  substitute  for  savings  bank 
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•ceoi  mu  or  Ufe  Insurmnce.  ThoM  two  meth- 
ods ( f  aoctunulatlng  property  should  properly 
b«  1  BMl  to  lupplement  the  triist.  Their 
part  eiilar  virtue,  from  a  tax  •taadpolnt,  lies 
in  ti  elr  providing  sulBclent  OMh  with  w^lch 
to  {M  y  the  estate  tax.  and  the  debts,  expenses. 
•nd  ipcclflc  legacies  of  the  esute.  The  other 
MM)  ■  of  tlM  wtate,  such  as  stock  In  a  family- 
own  d  oorporatlon  or  r«al  estate,  which  might 
oUm  "Wise  have  to  b«  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  may 
thm  fe*  left  intact. 

Oi  •  more  caution  should  be  added.  Merely 
•ettl  ig  up  a  carefully  planned  trust  is  not 
•not  ^b.  The  trust  must  te  watched,  year  by 
yer.r  to  see  that  it  la  still  as  useful  and  effec- 
tive as  it  was  when  drafted.  No  one  can 
guar  mtee  that  economic  conditions  or  statu- 
tory provisions  will  remain  static.  The  1942 
act  Amendments  with  respect  to  powers  of 
ent  emph— iMrt  very  pointwUy  the 
that  Congraaa  may  at  any  time  paaa  lagla- 
latlc  a  upsetting  trusts  which  were  well 
draf  ed  years  before.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  a  well-drafted  trust,  carefully  and 
serviced,  can  for  some  time  to 
pajr  real  dividends  in  tax  savings  to 
•nycbe  aware  of  the  tax  problems  Involved  in 
piaa  Ung  aa  estate. 


Hottiiaf  Sbow-Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HO(l.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 


» 


or  CAuroaMU 
TH>  HOUSE  OP  amonNTATIVB 


Friday.  June  20.  1947 

lirs.  DOUGLAS.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  an  article  by  Peter  EJion 
•pp<  taring  in  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Juno  14.  1M7. 

■OtWNO  SHOW -DOWN 

(By  Peter  Edson) 
At  yon*  taking  a  dim  view  of  the  housing 
altui  tion  «aa  today  conHdentiy  expect  that 
It  mi  7  be  a  lot  worse  before  It  gets  any  better. 
Ox  half  a  dozen  fronts  in  Congress  and  the 
sxeci  itive  agencies  events  are  shaping  up  for 
an     iventual    ahow>down    on    Oovernment 
boua  ing  policy.    What  it  will  lead  to  no  p;-l- 
induatry  nor  Oovernment  housing  offl- 
ian  say  with  any  certainty.    But  these 
»nts  seem  likely : 
Bekvy  cuts  in  appropriationa  for  exiating 
houi  ing  agencies. 

Curtailment  or  abolition  of  many  more 
hous  ing  controls. 

A  ate  summer  and  fall  in  which  prlvate- 
ente  prise  real  estate  and  building  interests 
will  lave  everything  their  own  way.  If  they 
are  a  »ls  to  build  more  houses  and  bring  down 
price  I.  as  their  trade  aasoclationa  have 
claln  ed  they  could,  further  expansion  of 
Oove  mment  participation  in  hoililaf  activi- 
ties I  lay  be  ended. 

If  )nvate  Industry  doesnt  deliver,  chances 
for  {  MMft  of  a  Oorarnment  long-range  aid 
to  h<  Qstng  bill.  KXA  as  Is  incorporated  in  the 
Taft<  Wtigner-Bllender  proposal,  would  seem 
to  be  much  Improved.  There  Is  little  chance 
that  the  T.-W.-C.  bUl  can  get  past  the  House 
IB  tt  •  prsssnt  sssslon  of  Congrees. 

Ill  Mr  way  this  situation  develops.  It  Is 
fotad  to  taks  the  better  part  of  a  yaar  to 
out.    In  the  light  of  recent  dtfslep* 
la  Oonrrrw,  there  appears  to  be  no 
•ohMon  than  to  scrap  many  prcssnt 
snd  start  affaln  from  scratch. 
If  bongrsss  and  the  resl-sstats  aad  build- 
ing i^bbiss  had  permltud  the  vetsraM'  tmmt- 
bousing  propMa  to  operate,  tbs  story 
might  be  dlflir«it. 

Jeagrsss  bad  approved  Preeldent  Tru- 
■Mn%  bmislng  agency  reorganization  plan 
last  ;  sar  tbs  story  might  be  different. 


toda: 
If 


If  Congress  should  approve  the  Pre 
new  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  sent 
Capitol  on  May  37.  something  still 
salvaged  from  the  ruins.  This  plan 
group  the  13  existing  Governn.cn t 
agencies  under  a  new  Housing  and  He 
nance  Agency,  with  a  new  director 
the  works. 

On   top  of  all  thta  negative  act 
House    Appropriations    Committee's 
report  blasting  the  Federal  Public 
Authority  as  "a  complete   failure     pt 
Oovernment  housing  programs  under 
don.    The  report  is  one  of  the  mont 
criticisms  ever  made  by  a  congress  i  nal 
mlttee     against     an     executive     ag« 
chargee    waste,    mismanagement, 
ment.    favoritism    to   labor   unions 
manner  of  shady  practlcca. 

The  new  housing  bill  Introduced  byj 
gressman  Jxsss  P.  Wolcott.  of  Mlc:    c^i 
already  curbed  much  of  the  &cpcdi'   r  a| 
era.    The  bill  has  been  paassd  by  bot 
ate  and  House.    The  President  will 
caily  be  forced  to  sign  the  measure 
to  do  so  would  allow  all  housing 
controls  to  expire  June  30. 

The  present  mess  in  which  Oov« 
boxising  agencies  find  themselves  re; 
a  complete  victory  for  the  housing  it 
■sal  estate,  materials,  and  builders' 
MUons  wanted  all  Oovernment  hoi 
grams  killed  so  as  to  restore  the 
to  Mneontrolled  free  enterprise.  Tbi 
they  will  soon  have.  But  if  they 
liver  more  and  cheaper  housing  \^iil 
next  year,  the  situation  may  well  be  dj 
for  the  Republicans  In  IMfl  elcctluru. 
only  hope  lies  in  Senator  Taft's  being 
put  over  the  T.-W.-E  bill  or  sometl 
It.  taking  full  credit  for  himself. 


Honeat  Labor  Unshackled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  i 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENT  A' 
Tuesday.  June  17,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  S| 
a  voice  more  forceful  than  that  of 
ident  Truman  has  been  heard  tht 
A  sovereign  people  through  the  Coi 
of  the  United  States  has  spoken 
firm  finality  to  those  who  would  dc 
and  order. 

The  will  of  a  people  determined 
free  and  remain  free  through  the 
eases  of  law  will  not  be  mastered 
fanlied  tyranny  on  the  part  of] 
group.  The  chains  fastened  ui 
honest  laboring  men  by  self- 
racketeers  have  been  removed 
labor  bill  which  has  now  become 
of  the  land. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  ii 
an   article  by  Frank  Kent  w) 
peared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Ji 
1947: 

Tki  Gsbat  Oamx  or  Pouncs — PoLmcs.  ] 
n  Than  Tibms  or  Bills.  Blamsb 
MAM'S  Two  VvToas 

(By  Prank  K.  Ksnt) 
Tbsrs  arc  two  notsbls  things  about 
two  veto  meesages  of  Mr.  Truman- 
tax  reduction,  the  o'iisr  on  ths  lal 
In  both,  ths  eas«  hs  makss  for  hUnself  i 
and  unconvincing.    Poor  on  tbs  tax 
worse  on  labor.    In  nslthsr  doss  bs 
full  truth  as  to  his  rsasons. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  < 
measuree,  but  partictiiarly  on  the  lat 


Truman  far  more  than 
of  the  merits  or  demerlta 
This  statement  does  him 
cnore  the  fact  is  to  be  com- 
Tbere  is  no  way  to  alibi 
is  It  easy  to  exaggerate  tt\» 
vast  numbers  of  citizens 
believed  in  his  baaic  cour- 
dlaregard  political  threats 
ircste. 

ig  truth  is  that  he  Just 

It  is  true  that  on  the  tax 

sound  arguments  for  dls- 

Mr  soundness  for  Mr.  Tru« 

ifd  by  two  facts.    One  was 

le  exactly  what  he  assailed 

^or  trying  In  1M7.     In  the 

ruman.  with  his  own  party 

iress.  exempted  some  m.l- 

I  from  all  income  taxes  and 

out  the  excess-profit  tax 

POLmCS  CKAaCK 

snly  deprived  the  Treasury 
lue  which  could  have  been 
luctlon  but  enabled  many 
Ike  abnormal  proflta.  thus 
IS  for  the  wave  of  crippling 
the  country  was  afflicted 

Truman's  tax  reasoning 
lis  implied  promise  himself 
puctlon  next  year— which  is 
larly.  this  opened  the  dcor 
)lltlcs  hard  to  refute.  But 
it  went  wholly  political  was 
(ument.  so  loudly  mouthed 
rsdlcals.  that  It  was  de- 
Iter  relief  to  rich  taxpay- 
rackets  than  to  poor  ones 

Mltlcal  demagogusry  snd 
Ion  of  facts  and  figures  to 

Iblllty  at  all.  Ita  lack  of 
I  apparent  that  Its  adoption 

ras  dismaying  to  many  of 

LmCAL  SnXNCTH 

in  bis  labor  bUl  veto  and 
was  unaahamed  and  un<- 
ist  makes  it  mors  difficult 
}lltlcally  It  was  so  utterly 
no  other  way  could  M.*. 
lore  political  strength  and 
ily.  he  has  deeply  offended 
Democrats  who  have  been 
nationally   for   13  years 
;iport  him  in  1948.    And  he 
only  the  labor  and  radl- 
leaders  were  pretty  em- 
ted  in  the  194«  elections, 
ioneet,  violent,  highly  or- 
meed  campaign  put  on  by 
the  Communlsta.  the  pro- 
roups  and  the  "bleeding- 
[scared  Mr.  Truman.    Ccm- 
Ifrlghtenlng  antica  of  Henry 
Vort-slghted  advice  of  Presi- 
jof  the  Hannegan-SulUviin- 
who   believe    the   one 
In  continued  submission 
ind  It  Is  sssy  to  understand 
le  merits  of  ths  bill  wore 

he  crumpled  under  ths 

as  clearly  shown  by  ths 

It  of  the  mssssRs  as  by  ths 

il  radio  addrsss  in  which 

fy  hlotself.    Both,  as  Sen* 

I,  might  have  been  wrlttsn 

?IO  gsneral  counsel,  t^e 

aa  coKviMciMo 

to  the  arguments  of  ths 
hta  and  press  agents.  Hs 
vords  as  well  as  the  pvr> 
le  had  to  mlsreprsssnt  Its 
Id  to  resort  to  Ingsnloaia 
Its  to  maks  the  veto  sseia 
IS  did  not  succeed. 
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He  was  disingenuous  and  uncandld.  He 
Ignored  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  made 
a  far  more  "drastic"  and  "punitive"  reqtiest 
for  labor  legislation  last  year— and  been 
turned  down.  And  he  failed  to  utter  a  single 
word  In  disapproval  of  the  gross  abuse  of 
union  power  by  which  the  comfort,  health, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  public  had  been 
menaced  in  the  past  year. 

It  Is  as  impoasibls  convincingly  to  defend 
Mr.  Truman  from  the  charge  of  politics  In 
this  matter  aa  It  Is  to  regard  his  argxunents 
as  sound.  He  has  not  reflected  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people.  He  has  not 
reflected  the  sentiment  of  his  own  party, 
a  majority  of  which  In  both  branches  of 
Congress  supported  the  bill. 

Probsbly  his  veto  will  bs  overridden.  Cer- 
tainly, it  should  be.  But  should  It  be  sus- 
tained. It  miut  be  plain  to  the  American 
people  that  their  only  hope  for  legislation 
that  will  protect  them  from  the  labor  bullies 
whose  tmrsstrlctsd  power  Is  a  constant 
threat  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  is 
through  ths  slection  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  discouraging.  Indeed,  to  realise 
that  after  the  labor  politicians  have  lost 
thsir  grip  on  Congresa  and  it  has  regained 
Its  independence,  they  are  still  dominant  in 
the  White  Houss. 


DtTid  I.  WalaJb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  MOBTU   DAKOTA 

nf  TRK  SKNATX  OP  THE  UNTTBD  8TATB8 

Monday.  June  23  (.legislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  eminently  fitting  that  the  following 
lines  by  a  lifelong  friend  In  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague.  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Ifaasachusetts,  be  added  to  those  in  the 
RkCORO,  The  author.  William  H.  Mc- 
Masters.  is  a  prominent  publicist  and 
newspaperman,  and  I  understand  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  political 
campaigns  of  the  Senator  in  his  early 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

DAVm  I.   WALSH 

I  am  presuming  on  a  balf-oentury  of 
friendship  for  David  I.  Walah.  late  Oovemor 
and  Senator  from  my  Bute,  to  offer  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  his  memory.  Bver  since  I 
first  met  him,  in  his  law-school  dsys,  untU 
his  passing,  I  always  saw  In  his  public  aervice 
a  dignity  and  courage  that  is  far  too  often 
lacking  In  many  elevated  to  high  odlce.  He 
early  developed  an  organised  mind  and 
broadensd  it  through  many  years  of  devoted 
effort  for  the  psopls  of  our  Commonwealth. 
Msvsr  did  he  fear  that  hs  would  be  misunder- 
stood.  Be  hsd  an  abiding  faith  In  ths  ulti- 
mate rsoord  to  vindicate  bis  Judgment.  Some 
distant  day,  ahould  an  InqtUrlng  student  of 
history  scan  thass  lUies,  It  wsll  might  bs  that 
he  translats  from  tbsm  a  rough  composlts  of 
tbs  slDoers  rsgard  that  thotisands  of  otbsr 
trlaads  held  for  this  dutinfulshsd  son  ct 
Massaobusstts.  All  who  came  to  know  him 
fovBd  bim  a  grsclotis  and  oulttirsd  gsntls- 
flMUt  whose  main  ambition  wss  to  be  a  faltb- 
ful  rsprsssntatlve  of  those  who  entrusted 
their  dvlc  affairs  to  his  kseping.  Bwlft  flowa 
tbs  current.  Men  come  and  go.  Btit  tbetr 
true  worth  Uvss  forsver  In  the  endurlag  ooa- 
■iiioe  at  time. 

WiLLUM  H.  McMaanas. 

BsLitoiVT.  Mass. 


Excerpt  From  t  Speeck  by  Hob.  Owes 
Breirster,  of  Mame,  oa  Aacricai  Hetp 
toOtLcfNatioM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pawns  tLVAHlA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14,  1947,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Brkwster]  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress at  Flag  Day  exercise  in  Philadel- 
phia. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows : 

How  to  help  others  without  destroying 
ourselves  Is  the  challenging  problem  before 
Americans  today. 

Undermining  our  own  economy  by  exces- 
sive grants  vrlll  endsnger  ths  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  civilization. 

All  Americans  must  be  grateful  that  there 
Is  now  general  recognition  in  all  quarters 
that  our  grants  abroad  must  begin  to  take 
Into  account  not  only  the  needs  of  others, 
but  the  needs  of  our  own  country  in  main- 
taining a  strong  and  prodxictlve  America. 

Otherwise  we  shall  be  consuming  the  seed 
com. 

America  today  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
but  this  Is  a  result  of  the  sweat  and  toll  and 
tears  which  in  the  last  hundred  years  have 
made  America  the  productive  marvel  of  all 
the  earth. 

Olorlfled  soup  kitchens  are  not  the  answer 
to  the  world's  economic  Ills,  however,  anzl- 
otis  America  may  be  to  help  those  who  afe 
In  want. 

Pouring  out  of  otu*  substance  and  our  sur- 
plus to  help  others  is  the  American  way,  but 
it  must  not  be  followed  to  the  point  of  Im- 
periling the  Indtistrlal  machine  which  has 
made  it  possible  for  America  twice  now  to 
make  the  indispensable  Indxutrlal  contribu- 
tion to  the  saving  of  oxir  dvUlsatlon  and  our 
way  of  life — and  the  machine  to  which  the 
whole  world  looks  now  for  salvation. 

"For  what  Is  a  man  profited.  If  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? 
Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

America  must  make  sure  that  America  con- 
tinues to  expand  its  production,  as  we  ex- 
pend more  and  more  In  helping  to  save  the 
world. 

Let  America  continue  to  set  an  example  of 
ordered  progress  for  the  Inspiration  of  man- 
kind. 

"And  I,  If  I  bs  lifted  up,  shaU  drew  aU 
man  unto  ms." 


Flood  CoBtrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

09  FBM Hal  L VAMXA 

Of  TBM  8BNATB  OP  im  UMI'lVU  STATM 

Monday,  June  2i  (legiilative  day  of 
Mtmday,  April  11) ,  1941 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  X  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooas  a  atatement 


which  I  made  on  June  11  of  this  year 
when  I  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee considering  flood  control  and 
rivers  and  harbors  items  in  the  Army 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ininted  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

This  matter  of  flood  contr<^  and  rivers  and 
harbors  approprutlons  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  is  so  important  to  my  State  that  inatsad 
of  waiting  for  the  bUl  to  come  to  the  Senats 
after  passage  by  the  House,  I  am  making  this 
somewhat  unorthodox  appearance  here  to 
tu>ge  that  thla  subcommittee  report  out  a 
bill  providing  adequate  funds  for  thsse  vital 
programs. 

It  was  my  pleasure  during  my  three  terms 
In  tbs  House  to  have  had  the  present  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  as  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  House  side.  In  those  dsys,  and 
In  the  subsequent  years  sinos  I  have  moved 
over  to  the  Senats,  I  have  always  bad  tbs 
utmost  rsspset  for  ths  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Tou  earned  that  respect  during  ths  war 
ysars  by  ths  magnificent  manner  in  which 
you  put  your  entire  energy  to  ths  task  of 
obtaining  sxiffloient  funds  for  ths  prosscii 
tion  to  a  victorious  finish  of  that  most  bloody 
war  of  all  tims.  I  remember,  too.  bow  thoes 
of  ]rou  who  were  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee In  those  yeara  were  not  aatlsfled  mere- 
ly to  sit  comfortably  In  Washington  and 
llstsn  to  ths  generals  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment oOdals  tell  you  vrhat  they  needed  but 
went  yourselves  to  all  ths  bsttlefronU  to  eee 
personally  ths  conditions  undsr  which  our 
Army  was  operating. 

And  in  the  risk  you  personally  took  In  tm- 
derwrltlng  the  cost  of  the  atomic  bomb,  get- 
ting the  rest  ct  Congress  to  provide  the 
money  without  us  knowing  what  It  was  for 
while  you  men  shared  in  that  aweeome  ae- 
cret,  you  earned  not  only  additional  respect 
but  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  Nation. 

And  so,  although  my  good  friend,  ths  late 
Represents tlve  J.  Buell  Snyder,  was  removed 
by  his  death  more  than  a  year  ago  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  and  although  the 
control  of  Congress  has  since  passed  from 
Democratic  to  Republican  hands.  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  ttUs  suboommlttes,  which 
has  demonstrated  such  greatnees  and  statss- 
manshlp  In  the  past,  and  vrhlch  Is  largsly 
composed  now  of  the  same  men  who  car- 
ried out  Ite  obligatlona  In  previous  years, 
would  now  proceed  to  reptidiate  the  things 
for  which  It  has  stood  with  such  forthright 
courage  in  previous  years. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  great 
program  for  control  of  our  rivers  and  streams 
tmder  the  flood-control  program  launched  by 
the  National  Government  only  11  years  ago 
and  which  you  are  now  considering  in  this 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Army's  dvU  func- 
tions. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important,  how 
vital,  that  program  Is  to  the  Nation  and  to 
Pennsylvania,  particularly,  for  you  already 
know  that.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  I  can  think 
of  no  program  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
which  was  Instituted  Ui  ths  past  14  years  or 
•0  which  has  been  mors  popvOar  In  my  state 
than  this  program. 

Thanks  to  ths  work  of  this  subcommittee 
la  preriocu  years,  there  are  now  large  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  ones  subject  to  perlodle 
devastation  by  floods  where  there  Is  now  a 
new  sense  of  security. 

The  floods  now  rampaging  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  trlbutarlss  would  undoubtedly 
bs  much  worse  today  had  it  not  been  for 
this  flood-control  program  of  previous  yean. 

The  war,  of  courss,  Interrupted  the  normal 
expansion  at  this  program  Into  sdditlonal 
arsas  at  Fsnnaylvanla  and  of  othsr  Sutee 
and  todaf  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  very 
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d«olslon  In  regard  to  the  prognB. 
■tj  decide  whether  to  allow  that  pro- 
fram  agi  In  to  continue  to  expand  the  way 
tt  would  have  expanded  had  the  war  not 
Interven*  d.  or  whether  we  are  to  begin,  tem- 
porarily, at  immt,  and  am  of  a  policy  of  falae 
economy  to  rtiffllit  tfovB  that  program  to 
onl3  a  few  projects  here  and  there  which 
alrei  dy  under  construction  can  be  con- 
tinued a  a  snall'8  pace  while  no  new  projecu 
would  bi   undertaken. 

The  H  me  altemaUre  exlata  In  connection 
with  tra*  ittlonal  rlvert  and  harbors  actlvltlea. 
I  can  understand  the  President's  reluct- 
to  1  Eiake  large-scale  expenditures  in  the 
:  1  «cal  year  for  work  of  this  sort  which 
mlght'bB  considered  deferrable  because  of 
hla  dealt  •  to  try  to  save  every  dollar  of  Ped- 
«al  fun  is  he  tlili\ka  can  safely  be  saved  at 
this  tlm>.  But  when  I  look  at  the  over-all 
budget  eoorDinendatlons  for  Hood  control 
and  rive  -s  and  harboca  work,  I  can  not  help 
but  thin t  that  If  the  rest  of  the  Presidents 
biMli««  1 1  as  bone-bare  as  this  part,  then  the 
fVrjOO,0  W.OOO  total  budget  which  he  has 
recomminded  for  the  1949  fiscal  year  and 
which  is  under  such  strong  attack,  far  from 
being  t*'.  or  bloated  aa  some  charge,  la  In- 
ataad  w<efully  small.  I  know  for  a  fact  It 
la  too  so  lall.  It  Is  an  trndemourtalMd  budget, 
klaofar  i«  waterways  expenditures  are  con- 
MRMd,  ind  I  think  you  gentlemen.  In  all 
latrmmm,  agree  with  me. 

A*  yv  I  know,  the  Corps  of  engineers  of 
the  War  Department  Is  under  wrapa  and  un- 
able  to  eil  even  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  exetpuon  of  members  of  this  subeom- 
mlttee  rho  may  requeat  the  Information. 
how  much  money  they  think  they  actually 
need  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  are  re- 
stricted, instead,  merely  to  defending  the 
recomm  ndatlons  made  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. '  hose  recommendations  as  to  partic- 
ular prqisets  have  not  been  made  public— 
restrictlcxis  Imposed  on  the 
ind  so  I  cannot  discuss  ofBclal 
■tlmatck  because  I  do  not  have  them,  except 
In  occasj  anal  cases  where  "leaks"  have  sprung 
In  this  ii  LformatloD.  Since  your  hearings  are 
closed  tearlngs  with  the  Information  pro- 
duced li  them  not  available  until  after  the 
bUl  la  re  jorted  out.  I  do  not  know  what  daU 
you  havi  i  on  the  projects  In  Pennsylvania. 

But,  from  information  which  is  available. 
1  think  I  can  discuss  some  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania |»  ojeets  in  their  proper  perspactlvs. 

I  wovid  like,  first,  to  make  thU  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  budget.  The  House 
Afpropr  ations  Committee  has  taken  the  po- 
)n  op  nearly  every  appropriation  bill  to 
It  during  thla  Gongrsss  that  the 
%  and  the  Budgst  Buraau  are  all 
wrong—  way  oil— on  their  figures.  Invari- 
ably, tte  result  of  this  attitude  has  been 
deep  sla  ihes  In  budgak  Igares.  The  commit- 
tee appiara  convlneod  Uiat  the  budget  fig- 
ures are  wroiv.  as  I  said,  but  always  the  con- 
vlcttaa  ws  to  a  conclusion  that  the  figures 
)  ^Igh. 
ce  that  the  one  appr«fVlation  bill 
which  h  u  already  come  out  via  this  subcom- 


I  not 


mlttee. 


the  mUltSiry  tondget  lor  the 


Army,  «  M  e«t  less  percentagewise  than  any 
other,  fluit  indicates  how  careful  this  sub- 
Is  trying  to  be.  and  I  congratulate 
your  care  and  your  energy  and  your 
patrloam. 

The  o  Msrvatlon  I  wlshsd  to  make  la  that  If 
the  cooimlttse  la  eo  convinced  the  Budget 
r«s  are  craally  out  of  line  with 
reality,  ^uld  the  committee  not  be  persuaded 
that  th<  I  Budget  Bureau  can  err  on  the  side 
of  too  a  uch  economy  In  some  Instancea.  par- 
I;  m  ngard  to  this  bill? 
r.  1  •  to  ipadflc  flood-control  projects  In 
Pennsyl  ranla.  sons  of  wbkih  I  know  have 
been  dli  cuseed  for  you  alreMly  by  lismbcrs 
ot  the  I  iouse  in  whoss  districts  they  are  lo- 
cated or  wboM  dlatrlets  are  affaeted  by  thsn : 


This  ifaammoth  dam  la  a 
set  to  ]ou  gantlemen  who 


peoj- 


It  was  started  and  who  have  dlMMMd  It 
great  length  In  previous  years.  Teafday 
beard  from  Members  of  OaBgVMiM'' 
many  Individuals  and  reprsscntatlvH  of 
ganiaations  and  munictpalltlee  In  the  west 
Pennsylvania  area  about  the  strategic  imf 
tance  of  this  reeervolr  In  protecting  not  oi 
Pittsburgh  and  environs  but  the  entire 
River  Valley.    Thla  Is  one  project  on  w» 
there  has  been  an  tateaaUoaal  leak,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  Budget  Buraau  har 
ommended  t3.200.000  for  it.  whereas  the 
gineers  actually  need  t5.C00.0OO  to  keep 
langisssing  at  normal  pace.    I  Join  with  the 
wltneesee  you  have  already  heard  In  uivti 
that   the   budget   figure  be  disregarded    .a 
that  the  ftill  appropriation  be  provided. 
Ify  office  has  been  deluged  with  mall 
this  project  from  hundreds  and  hundreds 
Pltttsburgh  buslneesmen.  Industrialists,  clt 
Isaders.  and  so  on.  pointing  to  the  necc 
for  adequate  flood  protection  for  this  part 
Pennsylvania  which  is  the  heart  of 
ica's  productive  machine.    You  gentlemen. ! 
know,  have  alao  received  great  volumes 
mall  In  support  of  the  full  96.300.000 
I  urge  that  you  grant  It. 


BAsrr  aBAMCH.  cuuuoM  izwa  BBuavoa 

The  figures  available  to  me  show  that 
project  will  require  tCTSLiOO  to  complete 
1990.  the  scheduled  goal.    So  far.  only  tS 
600  has  been  provided,  of  which  there  will 
practically  nothing  left  for  new  work  at 
end  of  this  flecal  year  ending  this  mor  -h 
do  not  know  what  the  budget  recomnu  nc 
tlons  are  on  this  project,  but  I  urge  as  vlge 
oualy  as  I  can  that  you  allow  this  project 
eontlnxM  and  give  It  the  nscsseary  funds 
that  the  citizens  of  this  area  of  Pennsylvax 
In  Klk  County  and  vicinity  can  look  forws 
with  some  degree  of  optimism  to  an 
completion   of   the   work.     Funds   are 
needed  for  planning  work  on  the  Johi 
burg-Ridgeway-St.  Mary's  diking  work  n« 
sary  to  supplement  the  reservoir  project. 

The  t500.000  voted  last  year  for  the 
voir  on  the  last  Branch  of  the  Clarion  RX\ 
was  designed  mainly  to  get  the  work 
way  In  preliminary  fashion.     This  has 
dons  promptly  Mid  sspedltloualy.  from 
informatUm  avmllabls  to  me.     I  suggest, 
view  of  the  urgent  need  for  protection 
this  area,  that  the  committee  make  avallat 
at  least  $1,800,000.  regartUaas  of  ths  bu( 
aspects.     I  believe  the  ei^lneers  could 
much  more  than  that,  but  In  view  of 
over-all  slttiatlon.  I  know  it  would  be  w^flt 
to  ask  for  more.    I  repeat:  Since  the  hox 
committee  has  not  regarded  the  budget 
sacred,  and  has  cut  It  ortMlly  In  many  it 
the  budget  shotild  not  then  be  sacred  wt 
the  figures  It  asked  are  demonstrably  too  I 
Thla  subcommittee  so  far  Is  the  only 
which  has  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
to  study  those  flgurss.  and  hence  I  ask 
you  study  them  carefully  from  that  st 
point. 

FUNXstrrAWMrr  nooo  walls 

The  work  on  theee  dlkee  Is  apprc 
the  halfway  nurk.    The  dlkee  originally 
to  be  completed  In  1B4S.     So  far  the 
gress  haa  provldsd  11.193.000.  of  which 
a    few    hundred    thousand    dollars    will 
available  Into  the  fiscal  y«ar  beginning  July  j 
Needed  to  complete  ths  work  Is  9146^ 
I  strongly  bellsvs  ths  engineers  could 
fdete  much  of  the  work   in  the  next 
year  If  the  funda  are  made  available.    I 
that  you  provide  thsss  funds. 

Will  I  IllSfOSI   nooo  WALLS 

Perhaps  the  members  of  the  subcommltl 
recall  the  dlaastrous  floods  In  Williams^ 
Just  rsesntly.  when  ths  elttasns  of  that 
watcbsd  ths  floodwat 
HMr   unfinished   and 
fore  still  melees  dikes  and  bring  grsat 
clal  loss  to  ths  buslnsss  and  Industrial 
of  the  community  and  great  suflerlng  to 
people. 

When  I  oppossd  In  the  Senate  early 
year  the  arbitrary  proposals  for  16.000.1 


cuu  In  ths  Presl- 
I  because  I  was  tinabls 
It  Committee  on  the 
It    such    reductions 
progimms  as  thsss 
kwney  and  WllUams- 
the  Conemaugh  and 
and  almllar  proj- 

»t  the  »188.3M,100 
get  for  flood-control 
coming  fiscal  year  la 
in  eOclent  speed  of 
cu  and  that  Is  why 
the  budget  should 
lis  project,  the  WlU 
I  not  know  what  ths 
It  I  know  this: 
money  Is  needed  to 
already  been  pro- 
;>proprlated  and  mads 
Bely  be  used  up  at 
fch.    leaving    •«  987.400 

terrible  floods  thero 
|er  of  new  floods,  ths 
ride  for  next  year  at 

)d  preferably  In  ths 
^000  to  allow  full  speed 
>u  do  so. 

WALLS 

1.000  U  stUl  nesdsd 
About  half  of  that 
Ided  up  to  now,  thus 
>ird  of  the  work  to  bs 
started  Just  about 
order  on   new  work 
of  the  uncertainty 
)ney.     Now  that  It  Is 
I  think  It  can  be  com- 
Congreec   does   pro- 
Is  a  very   Important 
^h  has  frequently  suf- 
;est  thi)  committee 
to  guarantee  com- 
fof  the  work  by  July 
ct  Itself  can  be  eom« 
the  1949  fleeal  year. 
|ng  floods  of  1949. 
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ths  Importancs  of  control  programs.  The 
new  flood  meant  some  resvirveylng  of  the  area 
in  ths  light  of  the  latest  flood. 

Ths  cost  of  the  Bradford  survey  was  rough- 
ly estimated  at  about  tlCOOO.  Yet,  so  short 
on  funds  were  the  engineers  that  for  a  time, 
I  understand,  there  was  some  doubt  they 
would  have  the  910,000  to  complete  the  work. 
I  am  happy  to  be  Informed  that  the  work  la 
Ijrogresslng  and  that  a  report  should  be 
forthcoming  from  the  district  engineer  In 
the  near  future.  But  this  experience  demon- 
strated to  me  the  Importance  of  having  sufiS- 
clent  funds  available  to  the  engineers  so  that 
they  can  meet  emergency  situations  when 
they  develop. 

anms  and  hasbobs 
The  port  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our  moet 
Important  In  the  Nation,  requires  tot  efficient 
operation  sufficient  channel  clearance  to  ac- 
eoOMnodate  newer  type  cargo  ships  and  tank- 
ers now  In  use  and  this  means  continuous 
channel  maintenance  work  and  additional 
new  work  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
rivers.  I  do  not  have  available  to  me  the 
budget  bureau  eetlmatee  on  this  work.  The 
committee  does.  I  know  that  this  committee 
will  examine  the  facts  carefully.  I  urge  that 
you  provide  sufficient  funds,  regardless  of 
budget  ceUings.  for  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  alao.  of  course,  for  the  Ohio  River, 
a  vitally  Important  navigational  stream  from 
the  standpoint  of  weetern  Pennsylvania  In- 
d\utry.  and  that  pledges  made  by  the  Con- 
gress for  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  channel  In  Philaelphla  be 
kept.  Thto  last  one  U  a  new  project  and 
hence  probably  not  provided  for.  I  urge  that 
you  set  It  up  anyway,  however,  because  it  la 
tirgent. 

A  total  of  about  t2.000.000  was  authorized 
for  this  work  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  where  It  enters  the  Delaware  and 
the  Passyunk  Avenue  Bridge  and  from  the 
Paasyunk  Avenue  Bridge  to  the  University 
Bridge.  The  lower  part  of  the  work  contem- 
platee  deepening  the  channel  to  33  feet — a 
must  for  many  Indxistrles  along  the  river. 
The  rest  of  the  project  Is  for  restoring  the 
old  channel  above  the  Passyunk  Bridge. 

Since  the  engineers  are  not  permitted  to 
tell  me,  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that 
ga.000.000  they  could  effectively  use  In  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year.  The  committee  Is 
'•  a  position  to  know.  I  urge  that  you  use 
that  Information  to  provide  at  least  a  mini- 
mum amount  now  to  get  the  wwk  under  way. 
The  Budget  ruling  against  new  work  of  this 
sort  Is  not  binding  on  the  Congress  and  I 
urge  you  to  Ignore  It. 

In  connection  with  the  SchuylkUl  River 
work  in  Philadelphia  Itself,  I  might  say  I 
had  Intended  asking  for  an  Initial  appropria- 
tion for  the  long-range  Pederal-State  pro- 
gnm  for  the  dredging  of  accumulated  coal 
wastes  from  the  Schuylkill  above  the  Pair- 
mount  Dam.  The  Federal  portion  of  this 
work  rests  on  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  uprlver  dredging  In  lowering  subse- 
quent Federal  msintenance  poets  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  and  In  the  Delaware. 

However,  there  now  appears  to  be  great 
doubt  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania can  comply  with  Its  required  prelimi- 
nary obligations  on  this  program  by  the  end 
of  the  1949  calendar  year  or  perhaps  even  In 
1950.  In  any  event.  It  will  certainly  not  be 
In  a  position,  I  understand  now,  to  comply 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  There  Is,  there- 
fore, no  occasion  for  asking  for  any  of  the 
913,000,000  for  thU  project  at  this  time. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  In  connection 
with  It  Is,  however,  that  imless  the  Congress 
provides  enotigh  money  now  for  necessary 
continuing  maintenance  and  other  projects 
now  under  way,  and  begins  to  provide  this 
year  for  the~  start  of  some  long-delayed 
projects  which  were  never  begun  because  of 
the  war  or  Intervening  economy  orders,  that 
in  subsequent  years  we  will  iiave  built  vip 
such  a  backlog  of  very  urgent  projects  that 
the  amounta  necessary  then  will  bs  stagger- 
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ing.  We  are  not  saving  money  by  long  de- 
lays on  waterways  exp>endltures;  we  are,  ac- 
tually, wasting  money,  because  floods  get 
worse,  and  lose  the  Government  large 
amounts  In  Income  taxes.  Likewise,  injuries 
to  industry  as  a  result  of  inadequate  water- 
way's maintenance  and  Improvement  tend  to 
restrict  business  activity  with  possible  seri- 
ous repercussions  on  our  economy. 

Hence,  I  urge  that  you  do  your  very  best, 
within  reason,  to  provide  adequate  funds 
next  year  for  waterways — flood  control  and 
rivers  and  harbors  work — and  not  put  off 
this  work  until  it  piles  up  Into  an  over- 
whelming backlog. 


AmericA't  New  Role  in  World  Leadersiiip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sr/cech 
delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Carroll  College, 
at  Waukesha.  Wis.,  on  June  9,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  event  celebrated  here  today  la  full  of 
meaning.  This  commencement  program  Is 
representative  of  an  experience  and  a  tradi- 
tion which  all  who  are  present  here  share 
with  those  who  participate  in  similar  ob- 
servances all  over  this  land.  As  the  very 
word  indlcatea,  commencement  must  always 
have  a  forward  look,  although  it  recognizee 
past  accomplishment.  Today's  commence- 
ments in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  an  unxisual  quality  because 
of  the  urgent  challenge  of  the  times.  Sel- 
dom, I  think,  have  Americans  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  an  era  more  significant  in  the 
history  of  our  country  since  that  earlier  time 
when  young  men  and  women  beard  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  of  the  great 
weetern  frontlet  as  the  Nation  develojied 
acroes  the  continent. 

When  I  speak  of  the  larger  significance  of 
this  commencement  day,  I  do  not  forget  that 
to  you  who  are  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  this  event  marks  the  culmination  of 
years  of  earnest  effort  and  brings  with  it  the 
hope  of  useful  achievement  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  know  that  for  your  parents  and 
your  friends,  also,  thU  Is  a  moet  happy 
occasion. 

For  the  college,  this  day  marks  the  con- 
clusion of  another  successful  year,  and  one 
which  has  added  interest  because  you  have 
been  going  forward  under  a  new  president 
whose  scholarship  and  whose  vision  are  being 
translated  into  a  dynamic  leadership.  Hav- 
ing known  the  large  part  which  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota  and  throughout  the  country  have 
taken  in  American  life  and  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  United  States,  I  feel 
especially  honored  and  privileged  to  be  able 
to  share  this  day  with  you  at  the  invitation 
of  my  distinguished  oldtlme  friend.  Presi- 
dent Russell. 

You  young  men  and  women  of  the  class  of 
1947  are  being  graduated  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  disciplined  minds  and  sound  char- 
acters Is  pressing  and  Immediate.  The  hap- 
piness of  people  everywhere  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  caliber  of  the  think- 
ing we  do  in  this  country  In  the  next  decads. 


There  Is  unrest  and  lack  of  purpoae  In  our 
country  and  In  the  world.  There  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems  to  be  met.  We 
are  seeking  to  rebuild  a  world  that  has  been 
sadly  torn  and  shattered  by  war.  Our  great 
problem  Is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  build 
a  world  that  Is  better  than  the  world  of  yes- 
terday and  of  today. 

We  are  Indeed  a  part  of  a  new  age.  It 
Is  a  new  age  partly  because  of  the  achieve- 
ments  of  our  own  scientists  under  the  stress 
of  war.  We  must  provide  scientists  In 
peacetime  with  the  same  impetus  and  op- 
portunity they  had  during  war's  emergency. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  broaden  our 
horleons  so  that  these  scientific  advances 
and  discoveries,  and  our  use  of  them,  will 
serve  continuously  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
humanity. 

You  graduates  can,  and  you  will,  have  a 
large  part  in  shaping  the  future.  If  there 
were  no  challenges  to  be  met.  If  all  were 
simple  and  easy  and  well -planned,  and  If 
we  knew  Jtist  where  we  were  going  and  Just 
how  we  would  get  there — then  I  would  have 
to  say  that  you  would  be  commencing  your 
careers  at  a  less  significant  time.  It  la 
partly  because  our  Nation  Is  troubled  and 
humanity  seems  uncertain  of  the  future  that 
your  opportunltlea  are  as  great  as  they  are 
today.  Above  all  else  your  generation  will 
have  the  privilege  of  helping  to  shape  a  pat- 
tern of  life  which  will  hold  out  hope  to 
mankind. 

I  spoke  of  the  challenge  of  today  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  time  when  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  own  country  beckoned  the  ad- 
venttirous  pioneers,  the  kind  of  young  men 
and  young  women  of  whom  this  great  Stats 
of  Wisconsin  had  so  many  notable  examples. 
That  generation  opened  up  a  great  land  area 
to  cultivation.  Hardships  were  overcome  or 
endured  because  people  were  free  and  were 
building  for  freedom  for  their  children  as 
they  literally  transplanted  a  clvllicatlon  into 
the  vrildemess. 

You  may  think  that  your  grandparents 
lived  m  an  era  of  greater  opportunity  than 
yours.  That  Is  perfectly  nattiral.  All  of  us 
have  shared  that  feeling  at  one  time  or 
another.  Yet  each  generation  has  had  Us 
opportunity.  The  generations  which  fol- 
lowed the  early  settlers  saw  the  great  de- 
velopment of  power  dams  and  reclamation 
projects  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  otir  Industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. Congress  even  now  Is  undertaking  to 
continue  and  expand  these  projects. 

Although  today  the  United  States  has  no 
territorial  West  to  be  developed  and  peo- 
pled, there  are  still  many  frontlera  with 
challengea  and  opportunities  as  great  as 
those  which  faced  other  generations  of 
Americans.  Every  field  of  human  endeavor 
offers  opjxjrtunlties  for  men  and  women  who 
possess  trained  ability,  courageous  spirit, 
and  human  understanding. 

Pot  you  of  this  generation  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation of  our  forests  and  our  soils,  which.  In 
turn,  will  make  it  possible  for  futxire  genera- 
tions to  enjoy  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
which  you  and  I  have  enjoyed.  America's 
amazing  growth  was  made  to  a  large  extent 
at  the  expense  of  her  natural  resources  and 
these  reserves  must  be  rebuilt.  We  must 
never  forget  that  next  to  mankind  Itself, 
our  greatest  resource  Is  the  good  earth. 

Conservation  of  our  htxman  resotirces  does 
naturally  take  precedence.  You  men  and 
women  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  col- 
lege are  trained  in  the  field  of  education. 
Many  of  you  are  going  to  devote  your  lives 
to  teaching.  I  can  think  of  no  frontier  that 
Is  more  Important  than  this  one,  because  in 
a  very  real  sense  it  embraces  all  the  rest. 
What  we  make  of  this  new  age  in  which  we 
live  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upcn 
the  sense  of  awareness,  the  positive  and  crea- 
tive spirit,  and  the  skill  and  resourcefulneoi 
of  our  educational  agencies.  We  look  to  edu- 
cation for  leadership,  for  a  keener  under- 
standing  of   the   American    philosophy   ot 
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fOTcmn^t  and  democracy,  tor  the  answer 
human  aeeda. 
tforfc  of  the  eelentlst.  vbcae  part  m 
the  turn  ace  I  h^re  already  mantlooM.  iMlpe 
to  Join  an  theae  reaouroaa  toc*tlMr.  the 
natural  pliyslcal,  and  !■■■•  reaourcea. 
Tbere  li.  indeed,  an  akiBaal  ttrntUeae  Held 
for  the  human  (plrlt  and  human  genius  la 
tba  raaiareh  labaratory  which  wui  proTlde 
•B  osuft  for  tb«  aodtm  pioneer. 

are  many  fiwallwe  today.  Totir 
tmaflwitloB  ae  uducatai  SHn  and  women 
win  enihle  you  immediately  to  aee  and  to 
understand  what  the  poealbllltlee  are  In  the 
forward!  profreae  of  mankind. 

new  advance*  Into  unexplored  areas 
tally  frontiers  of  binnan  needs 
aspirations.    They  are  to  be  found  In 
pr  iblenu   that   arlss  out   of  political, 
ind  economic  life,  ool  «(  ttM  cooBt- 
whleh  changing  emttllMMI  iMMre 
to  bear  upon   an   retatlaBslilps  of 
out  of  those  chaUeotas  to  faith, 
and  ambition  which  beset  us 
Today's  pioneer  seeks  to  pre- 
hfaman  Taiuea  and  to  find  the  key  to 
right  b  iman  ralatlonshlpa.    Be  would  make 
the  neiq  farces  of  science  and  the  mechaaleal 
ct  our  dTUhMtaoi  tiM  aaaaaa  to  a 
4ad  richer  ezpertsaaa  iHr  aD.  radMr 
Ida  la  themselves  or  Instruments  of 
knows    that    abUtty.    and 
knowledge.  Important  as  they  are. 
enough.     The  new  order  will  demand 
conscience,  a  passtan  for  Justtoa.  a 
Approach  to  hxwum  relationships,  and 
*.  a  will  to  achieve  them, 
re  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  age — the 
ace.    There  are  many  questions  still 
solution  which  offer  a  challenge  to 
Unencans  in  the  fronUers  or  today, 
to  theee  qtiestions  must  be  found 
m^lty  Is  to  progrsss.    Ths  challsnges 
met  if  modem  man  ts  to  be  at  home 
world, 
we  live  happily  and  securely  la 
that  Is  opsBlBg  before  usf 
if  are  dsvatap  a  new  ssnas  of 
leadership  that  will  help  to  solve  the 
ol  peace  with  as  much  ingenuity 
s  we  did  those  of  war. 


that  fnmmon  ground  of  coopera- 

varlous  segments  of  our  eoo- 

ife  be  foxind  which  alone  will  pre- 

free -snterpriss  system? 

It  wcbld  be  a  great  tragedy  in  the  prcasHt 

period  pf  American  life  if  we  were  to  flad 

I    unable    to    establish    a    «f— «"«*»« 

of   understanding   upon   which   we 

aasonably  unite  in  solving  our  dllB- 

We  certainly  cannot,  and  we  wUl 

It  that  our  complex  economic,  eo- 

govemmwital  pfx>t>lema  are  beyond 

Therefore,  we  must  restore  ocmil- 

4nd  understanding.     We  must  And  s 

plana  of  ideals  and  aspirationa. 

i|iiMt  bafliB  by  aa<tantanding  Amsr- 

Bsad  to  aak  oursalvas  why  people 

ooimtry  of  the  world  have  found 

In  the  United  Statea  and  have  shared 

thla  country  great.    Tee:  the  eul- 

the  rharactarlsttcs  of  the  strong 

men    have   been   woven    into   the 

fbbrte  <tf  our  own  Amsrlean  way  at  Ufa. 

lUst  alao  sxplor*  Aaavteal  ■"■^'** 
■as  as  w«  saalc  %o  batter  oor 
life,  for  thla  Is,  Indeed,  a  chaUeng- 
whlch  demands  the  best  that 
have  to  give.  Tou  who  have  had 
of  high  educational  training 
special  obUfatton  to  proclaim  the 
philoeophy.  Tou  are  better  able 
It  in  contrast  with  otbsr  pliUoo> 
■troy  the  individual  Inltla- 
«M  subject  him  to  the  wUl  ot  a 
system, 
a  will  to  peace  be  nurtured  and 
strengthened  that  wUl  assora  jtatloe  and 
(ffectlve  the  machlsOTy  to  etui  war 
the  nations  at  the  world? 
Ih  Btfay  respects,  the  frontlw  of 
and  the  frontier  wblali  t 
barely  kxplorsd  is  that  oi  world  peace  and 


the  relations  among  nations.    Her*  Is 
great  challenge  of  our  day,  for  nothing 
win  matter  in  this  new  atomic  age  If  we 
uaahle   to  find   the   formula   for   a   U 
peace.    It  U  here  that  we  espedaUy 
vlalon.  courage,  and  »  ditCTlned  qpt 
It  ts  here  that  we  aaad  the  wlU  to 
peace.    Another  world  war  would  be  so 
struetlve  and  so  devastating  that  It  Is 
thlnkabls.    It  must  not  happen. 

The  United  Nattaas  orianlaatlon  offers 
bsst  hope  of  the  pioplia  of  tb*  world  H 
peace  today.    We  know  that  it  has 
nesses  end  Imperfections,  but  that  ts  to 
expected  of  any  newly  conceived  thought_ 
plan.     But  do  not  become  discouraged. 
United  Nations  Is  a  viui  step  in  the 
direction.     It  ts  plain  folly  to  become 
different  to  It  before  It  has  had  a 
How  to  improve  it.  how  to  make  it 
offer  the  challenge. 

The  United  Nations  will  not  succeed 
leas  the  people  of  the  world,  and  most  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  It 
succeed  and  work  to  make  It  succeed, 
is  why  world  peace,  and  what  we  do  at 
It  as  Individual  dtlsens,  stands  as 
the  meet  challenging  and   most  pre 
frontiers  today.     It  is  not  a  fully  expic 
frontier  because  ws  have  not  found  the 
plete  answsr  In  perfecting  the  Judicial, 
legislative,  and  the  operating  aspects  of 
new  agency  of  International  eooperatioa 
peace.    Tet  I  venture  to  My  that  Its 
tmperfeetlons  and  ths  tttvtgf  to  maka 
work  are  exactly  the  reasons  why  educal 
OMn  and  women,  stieh  aa  you  who  are 
ating  hare  today,  should  sriah  to  devote 
taianU   snd   their   Interesu   to   building 
sounder  structure  and  an  even  more  rest 
•tve  international   agency. 

This  leads  directly  into  a  consideration 
where  the  United  States  Is  to  stand  and  « 
we  as  Americans  are  to  do  in  creating 
new  world  order  which  we  hope  will  ei 

Three  ilecadss  sgo  we  entered  World 
for   purposas  wblek  aaamed   eompelllng 
our  own  Interests  aa  a  Nation  and  with  l<! 
that  brought  us  the  moral  leadership  of 
world,    Tb*  LsagBe  at  Nations,  quite  Ilk*  ' 
United  Natlena  organ laatlon,  was  Int 
to  provide  the  vehicle  and  the  atmc 
for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  i 
dlffersae**  aaK>ng  the  nations  of  the 
We  did  not  build  the  brave  new  order 
we  talked  about  so  glibly.    We  did  not 
a  permanent  peace.    A  more  devastating 
followed  as  ruthleea  dictators,  feeding 
deluded  and  unhappy  peoplea.  sought  to 
gulf  the  entire  world  In  an  alien  philc 
in  which  there  was  no  place  for  the 
cratlc  spirit.     The  terrible  costs  of  thst 
are  too  recent  to  need  recounting  here. 

The  tragic  truth  la  that  after  World 
we  failed  to  buUd  the  kind  of  a  world 
thought  we  were  fighting  for.  We  Amer 
became  indifferent  to  the  obligations 
had  aasumed.  We  became  more  interestadl 
th*  gadg*ts  and  the  comforts  of  living. 
In  that  new  automobile  that  had  the 
powtf  to  enable  it  to  take  this  hill  or 
hUl  in  high  gcAr,  than  we  were  in  th* 
Ing  need*  of  mankind.  We  refused  to 
come  BMaban  ai  tto  Lsafue  of  Nations 
shuzuMd  n*  CO— eOi  iMOm  S6  other  nat 
with  more  or  less  sincerity  at  purpose. 
unsQocessfully  to  maka  the  d*llberatic 
Geneva  effective  in  MnrlBf  Justice 
peace.  I  do  not  think  w*  eaa  escape  a 
ure  of  respoaalbUlty  for  that  failure, 
turned  to  IsolatlaalHa  a*  a  national 
until  the  futlUty  at  mlatlon  in  the  mc 
world  was  completely  demonstrated  and 
were  drawn  into  World  War  n.  Again 
clous  American  youth  were  strewn  on  bat 
fields  all  over  the  globe  and  our  treasure 
poured  out  to  gain  vtetcry  In  a  conflict 
should  not  have  bs*n.  Again  we  gave  all 
so  that  men  and  wopxa  might  at  last 
th*  frs*domi  to  which  w*  are  pledged 
leans  sacrificed,  foo^t.  and  died  to  gain 
only  security  for  thenselves.  but  to 
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oversimplify  the 
[present  situation  and 
availed  after  the  First 
Ing  our  own  part  In 
at  that  time.  I  think 
this  question:  Are 
same  mistake  a  sec* 
now  fufllclently  ma- 
have  we  learned  well 
If^nore  the  leesons  cf 
responsibilities  which 
world  leadership  la- 
rer  to  thoee  questions 
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nations. 

to  any  nation  twlo* 
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(an  opportunity  thrust 

obtain    this   oppor- 
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Is,  and  It  must  continue  to  be,  to  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  people  of  war- 
devastated  nations,  and  to  help  these  na- 
tions become  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Our  ultimate  purpose  is  to  use  our 
Influence  to  sustain  Justice  and  strengthen 
democratic  forces,  and  to  point  the  way 
for  all  peoples  "to  live  together  and  to  work 
together,   in  one  world,  at  peace." 

Eventually,  we  hope  to  find  in  the  United 
Nations  itself  the  sUbUising  force  that  will 
assure  peace  and  justice  in  the  world,  that 
will  safeguard  the  rights  of  all  nations  large 
and  small,  but  until  that  time  comes  the 
United  States  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  go  vrith  its  new  role  in  world 
leadership. 

Only  a  strong  America,  enjoying  eco- 
nomic and  social  health,  can  undertake  this 
great  ta^k.  Only  an  America  that  is  well  in- 
formed and  united  in  spirit  can  do  It.  Only 
an  Amer.ca  that  commands  the  respect  and 
food  will  of  the  world  can  do  it.  Setting  a 
good  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
democracy  in  solving  the  Nation's  problems, 
of  allegiance  to  the  common  interest,  and  of 
friendly  gcod  will  toward  other  nations  will 
do  much  to  make  us  worthy  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world  and  will  be  necessary  in 
making  that  leadership  acceptable  and  effec- 
tive as  we  embark  on  this  adventure  in  a  new 
chapter  in  the  hietory  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  call  for  another  generation  of 
American  pioneers — and  the  American  youth 
of  today  are  equal  to  it.  equipped  and  trained 
as  are  you  graduates  of  this  college — to  ex- 
plore and  develop  these  new  frontiers  of  bet- 
ter human  relationships,  a  more  enduring 
world  peace,  and  the  leadership  of  America  in 
creating  a  happier  world  order.  You  will  find 
the  hazards  as  dangerous,  the  challenges  as 
Inspiring,  and  the  needs  as  great  as  those 
which  confronted  the  pioneers  of  our 
country  In  the  days  of  the  territorial 
frontier.  And  just  as  the  American  pioneers 
laid  enduring  foundations  for  a  mighty  Na- 
tion, so  the  pioneers  of  today,  building  In  the 
heart  of  our  civUlzation.  wiU  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  great  new  age.  It  will  be  a 
better  age  if  wc,  as  Americans,  have  the 
vision,  the  skill,  the  courage,  and  the  faith  to 
maks  it  so. 


Facti,  Fiction,  and  Fancy  Ai  Tbey  Apply 
to  H.  R.  3342,  the  So-Called  Mundt  Bill 
To  Establish  a  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  Abroad— A  Specific  Analy- 
sis Detailing  Just  What  the  Legislation 
Does  and  Does  Not  Do— Before  the 
Final  Roll  Call  on  This  Measure  Mem- 
bers Will  Want  To  Know  Exactiy  What 
They  Are  Supporting  or  Denying  by 
Their  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtJTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  23.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  partially 
l)ecause  the  legislative  process  by  wliich 
H,  R.  3342  has  been  considered  has  taken 
so  long  and  has  not  run  in  coosecutive 
sessions  of  Congress,  some  Members  of 
the  House  still  have  sincere  misconcep- 
tions about  what  actually  is  contained  in 
this  measure  as  it  is  presently  written 
and  as  it  will  come  before  us  for  the  final 


roll  call  vote.  In  response  to  requests  re- 
ceived from  some  of  these  conscientious 
Members  who  have  maintained  open 
minds  on  the  subject  and  who  are  desir- 
ous of  voting  with  wisdom  and  prudence 
on  this  highly  significant  proposal  to  help 
preserve  and  promote  the  peace,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  detailed  analysis 
of  the  facts  about  this  measure  as  con- 
trasted with  some  of  the  fiction  and  fancy 
which  has  been  said  and  written  about  it 
by  well-meaning  but  :ll-informed  ob- 
servers, 

I  hope  this  factual  analysis  will  answer 
some  of  the  groundless  and  Irrelevant 
charges  made  against  H.  R.  3342  and  that 
it  will  allay  some  of  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions which  have  ari.'^en  in  some  minds 
because  of  arguments  made  on  this  floor 
in  connection  with  eventualities  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  no  pertinence  to 
the  legislation  as  it  will  come  before  you 
for  a  final  vote. 

Every  responsible  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  protecting  our 
security  and  preserving  the  peace  has 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  this  legislation  in 
its  present  form,  without  further  dele- 
tions or  reductions.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Benton,  our  American 
Ambassador  to  Russia  Bedell  Smith, 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower 
all  appeared  before  our  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  plead  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H,  R.  3342  with  all  of  its  major 
peace-serving  provisions  intact.  They 
argued  as  strongly  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  information  centers 
abroad  as  they  did  for  the  piiblication  of 
news  and  information  tracts  telling  the 
truth  about  America  in  regions  which 
now  hear  only  the  slanderous  falsehoods 
circulated  by  the  spokesmen  of  unfriend- 
ly nations.  They  pleaded  as  emphati- 
cally for  the  educational  exchange  fea- 
tures of  H.  R.  3342— exchange  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  books,  periodicals,  news- 
papers, skilled  personnel — as  they  did 
for  a  continuation  of  short-wave  broad- 
casting. They  urged  us  with  all  the  elo-  » 
quence  and  sincerity  at  their  command 
not  to  deny  them  any  of  the  essential 
tools  they  need  in  their  efforts  to  help 
build  a  temple  of  peace  in  which  human- 
ity can  be  secure  and  in  which  the  dove 
of  peace  can  find  a  permanent  haven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  will  find  the 
complete  text  of  H.  R.  3342  starting  on 
page  7517  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  Friday,  June  20.  This  reprint  of  H.  R. 
3342  in  its  present  form  brought  down 
to  date  with  all  of  the  safeguarding 
amendments  and  restrictions  added  by 
our  fioor  deliberations.  H.  R.  3342  now 
contains  just  those  provisions  included  in 
the  language  on  the  pages  above  referred 
to  in  Friday's  Record.  Thus  Members 
with  open  minds  seeking  to  inform  them- 
selves on  the  bill's  exact  contents  can  in 
10  minutes  reading  and  study  find  the 
complete  and  current  text  of  H.  R,  3342 
by  examining  Friday's  Record  on  pages 
7517  to  7520.  All  argiunents,  assertions, 
and  allegations  dealing  with  eventuali- 
ties, projects,  and  propositions  not  In- 
cluded in  the  legislation  as  it  is  repro- 
duced in  final  form  In  Friday's  Recoro 
have  no  bearing  and  no  relevancy  on  the 
decisions  we  must  make  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  oiir  final  roll-call  votes. 


At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks, 
Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  further  interests  of 
clarity  and  consistency  I  am  also  iden- 
tifying each  amendment  added  by  our 
floor  deliberations,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  author  of  each  amendment. 
Most  of  these  amendments  were  pre- 
sented to  our  subcommittee  for  study 
and  approval  before  they  were  adopted; 
all  of  them  were  adopted  v/ith  the  ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  eager  to 
make  this  peace-promoting  and  peace- 
preserving  measure  as  effective  and  fool- 
proof as  possible.  There  were  14  such 
amendments  approved  during  our  fioor 
deliberations:  all  of  them  are  construc- 
tive: they  have  made  H.  R.  3342  accept- 
able to  many  Members  of  the  House  who 
at  first  were  hesitant  about  voting  in 
favor  of  the  legislation.  A  complete 
analysis  and  discussion  of  these  amend- 
ments and  how  they  tighten  up  ths  leg- 
islation and  remove  from  it  activities 
and  authorities  about  which  complaints 
were  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

Now,  in  the  interests  of  clarity,  permit 
me  to  discuss  some  of  the  fiction  and 
fancy  which  has  been  attached  to  this 
legislation,  and  let  me  answer  these 
statements  by  citing  the  facts  from  the 
printed  text  of  the  legislation  itself. 
^       ncnoN 

The  student  and  teacher  exchange 
features  of  H.  R.  3342  would  "let  down 
the  bars  against  immigration"  and  bring 
aliens  into  this  country  for  permanent 
residence. 

FACT 

Students  and  teachers  entering  the 
United  States  under  H.  R,  3342  come  in 
imder  special  visitors'  visas  which  do 
not  permit  the  holders  to  qualify  in  any 
way  and  by  any  method  for  permanent 
residence.  Visitors  In  this  classification 
are  permitted  to  remain  here  only  until 
the  completion  of  their  study  under  sec- 
tion 4  (e)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  This  type  of  visa  limits  the  off- 
campus  activities  of  its  holders;  it  re- 
quires enrollment  in  a  full  course  of  day- 
time classes;  it  provides  he  must  depart 
from  the  country  Immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  his  scholastic  work,  and 
during  his  entire  stay  in  the  country  he 
is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to 
insure  full  compliance  with  immigration 
laws  and  requirements.  Every  foreign 
student  and  teacher  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Immigration  Service  every  90  days 
while  he  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  records  dis- 
close that  in  not  one  single  Instance  has 
a  foreign  student  or  teacher  succeeded 
in  remaining  illegally  in  the  United 
States  after  completion  of  his  studies  or 
teaching  services. 

nCTJOK 

By  utilizing  educational  exchanges  to 
promote  a  better  comprehension  abroad 
of  our  American  concepts,  ideals,  pur- 
poses, and  pattern  of  living  "we  would 
simply  be  opening  our  schools  to  Com- 
munists and  agitators." 
racT 

Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Section 
201  of  H.  R.  3342  specifically  provides 
that  this  interchange  program  shall  be 
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limited  to  those 


wOlBC  to  accept  American  vis- 
the  same  basis  that  we  accept 
students  and  teacher..  Thus 
Russia  sod  other  Communist  countries 
ad  nit  our  nationals  behind  their 
iron  cu  lain"  or  their  visitors  and  ob- 
servers irlll  be  denied  visitors'  visas  to 
America  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 
Soctlon  201  also  provides  specifically 
that  "aiiy  person  from  another  coun- 
try whll(  in  the  United  States  (who)  is 
encased  to  activities  of  a  poMtical  nature 
or  In  acBvlties  not  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  United  State*— shall  be 
taken  into  custody  and  promptly  de- 
ported." 

TbU  It  to  clear  that  H.  R.  3342  sets 
up  a  wortrtng  formula  of  realistic  reci- 
procity [together  with   Instructions   for 
the  dep^rtaUon  of  any  person  abusing 
the  prlv  leges  extended  to  visitors  In  the 
United    States.    Neither    of    these    two 
safeguaids  are  now  in  operation  despite 
the  fact  that  nearly  17.000  foreign  stu- 
dents ar  d  teacher?  are  now  in  the  United 
States,  i  icluding  over  3,000  visitors  from 
Russia  \  ho  are  here  despite  Russia's  re- 
fusal to  extend  reciprocal  privileires  to 
Americans  seeking  to  visit  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
These  V  vo  highly  significant  aafecuards 
will  bec(  ime  operative  only  tf  section  301 
of  H.  R   3C42  is  approved,  and  this  new 
formula   for  the  exchange  of  studenW. 
teacher  .  and  official  observers  is  enacted 
into  lav  by  Congress. 

It  sh<  uld  also  be  pointed  out  that  he- 
ton  visitors'  visas  are  granted  in- 
coming students,  teachers,  or  specialists 
of  any  ype  the  candidates  for  entrance 
are  serened  and  investigated  in  their 
own  countries  by  our  American  embas- 
sies pri)r  to  the  awarding  ol  scholar- 
ships, teaching  aartgnmmta.  or  travel 
permits  H.  R.  3342  is  an  effecUve 
weapon  for  rejecting  and  repelling  Com- 
■Hmlsta  rather  than  a  device  by  which 
Commupists  can  extend  their  influence, 
rvmoit 
3342  would  "flood  our  schools 
_„_  students  at  a  time  when 
overcrowded  with  OI  and  other 
"  and  it  "would  provide  up  to 
day  to  pay  the  expenses  of  for- 
through  giving  them  more 
treatment  than  accorded  our 
Amerlc^  veteran  students." 

FACT 

of  these  allegations  are  com- 
groundless    and    without    fact. 
;  342  vould  provide  scholarships 
per^pa  508  foreign  students  care- 
by  our  own  representatives 
because  of  their  ability  to  return 
native  lands  after  an  educational 
America  and  contribute  to  the 
develoi)|ment  of   more  democratic  and 
-American  governmental  con- 
at  home.     We  now  offer  such 
scholar^ps  to  about  350  Latln-Ameri- 
H.  R.  3342  would  extend 
scholarships  to  perhaps  500  addl- 
£  tudents. 

otal  number  of  foreign  students 
United  States  is  now  approxl- 
17.000.  Of  these  only  350  have 
a  with  State  Department  en- 
The  total  number  of  for- 
stbdents  In  the  United  Statca  of 
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America  is  not  Mkely  to  be  Increased  by  I 
passage  of  H    R.  3342  but  the  type  of  ^ 
visiting  students  will  be  Improved  by  pr 
vlding  better  criteria  for  approving  the 
admittance.    Now,  foreign  students  com- 1 
Ing   to  America   are   largely   sons   an4| 
daughters  of  rich  foreign  families  wl 
come  here  for  cultural  courses  and 
study  of   the   arts   and   sciences.     Th< 
State  Department  scholarship  student 
win  be  selected  because  of  their  inter* 
in  economics,  government,  and  nationi 
problems  which  will  enable  them  to  re-l 
turn  home  to  make  worth  while   and] 
constructive  improvements  in  their  oi 
countries. 

An  Indication  of  how  important  suci 
carefully  selected  students  can  be  in 
tering    American   relations   with    oth< 
countries  can  be  found  in  the  followii 
facts:  In  1944.  a  young  man  from  Ecui 
dor  came  here  for  training  in  agricul- 
ture; today  after  study  in  Washing! 
D.  C,  and  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota he  has  been  promoted  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Ecuador. 

In    1943    an    agricultural    technlcli 
came  up  from  Costa  Rica  to  study 
the  United  States.    Today  he  is  Seci 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  Conta  Rica. 

The  top  three  agr. cultural  sclenti 
of  Argentina,  specializing  in  forestry, 
grain,   and   In    fruit    raising   were 
trained  In  the  United  States  under  .«ii 
a  program  as  is  now  envisaged  by  H. 
3343  and  which  has  been  operating  fc 
some    time    with    Latin-American 
publics. 

The  head  of  the  Agricultural  and  In^ 
dustrial  Bank  of  Colombia,  South  Amer^ 
lea,  equivalent  to  our  Farm  Credit  A< 
ministration,  was  trained  in  the  Unit 
States. 

On  page  157  of  our  hearings,  you 
find   a  list  of  the  231  Latin-America 
students  who  are  now  being  trained 
United  States  Oovemment  agencies. 
15  percent  of  these  cases  the  other 
emment  pays  all  the  expenses:  in 
other  60  percent  the  other  governmi 
pays    part    of   the    expenses    of    the 
trainees:    State    Department    scholi 
ships  take  care  of  the  rest. 

When  I  was  abroad  in  1945.  I  foi 
the  head  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
Iran  to  be  a  man  trained  and  tested 
American  Reclamation  Service  activitli 
In  Bagdad.  Iraq,  a  number  of  the  pr 
inent  officials  of  that  Government  wi 
American-trained.  It  is  diiBcult  to  o\ 
estimate  the  importance  to  America 
to  peaceful  understanding  which 
taches  Itself  to  the  educational 
change  featiues  of  H.  R.  3342.  We 
need  the  services  of  such  Americmi 
trained  and  American-admiring  3^1 
Oovemment  ofBclals  today  in  Or 
and  in  Turkey;  their  services  would 
Invaluable  In  helping  to  stabiliae 
weary  China.  They  can  render  ln< 
pensable  service  to  prosperity  and 
peace  tn  every  cotmtry  In  the  wof 
which  win  work  with  the  United  Stat 
on  a  strict  basis  of  reciprocity  In 
ducting  the  educational  and  training 
change  features  of  H.  R.  3342. 

m  mm  a  titim  xmrta.  10  trs  az? 

ProlMbly  the  best  answer  to  that  qi 
tkm.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  that  the  Amei 
Ledon.  the  VetcnM  of  Foreign  Wa 
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tistry.  engineering.  Journalism,  educa- 
tion, and  so  forth.  I  also  feel  that  re- 
ception centers  which  help  foreign  vis- 
itors learn  to  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  United  States,  where  to  go  and  what 
to  see  and  how  to  Interpret  American 
hfe  would  be  pennies  spent  to  secure 
dividends  which  dollars  could  not  pur- 
chase. 

However,  so  that  the  record  will  be 
clear  and  so  that  the  facts  will  refute 
the  fiction  spread  about  H.  R.  3342  let 
It  be  clearly  understood  that  none  of 
the  foregoing  activities  or  projects  are 
now  included  in  the  legislation.  All  of 
them  have  been  deleted  and  removed  by 
amendments  which  our  committee  has 
approved.  We  wanted  our  colleagues  to 
support  the  major  essentials  of  this  legis- 
lation without  having  to  accept  minor 
activities  and  projects  against  which 
they  were  disposed.  So  we  have  re- 
moved aU  these  projects  from  the  text 
of  H.  Ra  3342.  In  the  form  that  H.  R. 
8342  now  comes  before  you  for  a  vote  the 
legislation  is  limited  to  its  fundamental 
e.-'sentials  so  no  member  need  vote 
against  It  because  he  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  coUateral  activities 
above  described  but  which  have  now  been 
deleted  from  the  legislation, 
ncnow 

It  has  been  charged  the  employees  in 
the  United  States  information  service 
abroad  are  paid  or  would  be  paid  salaries 
out  of  harmony  with  other  Government 
salaries. 

FACT 

The  records  show  that  the  salaries  In 
this  division  of  State  Department  ac- 
tivity come  within  the  same  salary  clas- 
sification act  as  Congress  has  prescribed 
for  an  Foreign  Service  personnel.  The 
figures  which  have  been  quoted  to  show 
fantastic  salaries  are  simply  those  pro- 
vided by  act  of  Congress  to  compensate 
State  Department  perspnnel  abroad  for 
the  awesome  inflationary  conditions  un- 
der which  they  must  live.  Their  base  pay 
is  no  different  from  other  personnel  and 
their  promotions  in  grade  are  only  such 
as  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  which  Congress  approved  over- 
whelmingly last  year. 
ncnoN 

Some  have  caid  they  approve  of  such  a 
program  as  it  is  set  up  under  H.  R.  3342 
but  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
State  Department  personnel — especially 
that  serving  In  the  division  headed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Benton,  who 
Is  In  charge  of  the  temporary  program 
being  carried  on  in  the  office  of  the  OIC. 

FACT 

H.  R.  3342  does  not  continue  the  office 
of  OIC  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  It 
sets  up  a  new  office  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange. 
Neither  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Benton  nor  any  of  his  associates  or  em- 
ployees are  continued  in  authority  by  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  3342.  SecreUry  of  State 
George  Marshall  whose  wisdom  in  select- 
ing such  men  as  General  Eisenhower, 
General  MacArthur.  General  Mark 
Clark,  and  General  George  Patton  when 
he  served  his  country  as  Chief  of  Staff  in 
time  of  war  has  not  been  questioned  by 


anybody,  will  have  to  determine  to  whom 
he  is  going  to  entrust  the  operations  of 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  office  by  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

Only  such  of  the  personnel  that  is 
presently  employed  as  is  affirmatively 
and  newly  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
new  Office  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  win  continue  to  function 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  free  to  pass 
over  aU  present  employees  in  his  search 
for  competent  officials  should  that  be  his 
decision.  It  would  seem  logical  that  an 
administrator  who  chose  his  associates 
so  wisely  and  effectively  in  time  of  war 
could  be  depended  upon  to  utilize  similar 
good  judgment  and  prudence  in  selecting 
his  coworkers  in  time  of  peace. 

To  make  doubly  certain  that  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  about  per- 
sonnel be  not  permitted  to  induce  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  demobilize  our  peace 
forces  and  disarm  our  peace  department, 
however,  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
wrote  Into  H.  R.  3342  two  highly  signifi- 
cant and  completely  effective  safeguards. 
Section  901  provides  for  a  loyalty  check 
on  all  personnel — whether  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  or  not — which 
requires  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation must  affirmatively  certify  as 
to  loyalty  and  security  all  people  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Department  to  serve 
ip  the  Office  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange.  AU  citizens  and  aU 
Congressmen  may.  therefore,  be  posi- 
tively certain  that  no  Communists,  no 
disloyal  Americans,  and  no  un-American 
influences  wlU  be  certified  by  the  FBI  for 
employment  in  this  important  new  office. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  our  com- 
mittee wrote  into  section  701,  paragraph 
7,  the  requirement  that  the  employment 
of  ahens  within  the  United  States  in  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  shaU  be  limited  to  services  re- 
lated to  "the  translation  or  narration  of 
coUoquial  speech  in  foreign  languages 
when  suitably  qualified  United  States 
citizens  are  not  available." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  in  good  conscience  vote  against  H.  R. 
3342  on  the  basis  of  personnel,  because 
we  have  provided  for  a  more  careful  and 
complete  check  and  investigation  of  the 
personnel  to  be  employed  in  this  new 
office  than  was  utilized  in  selecting  the 
personnel  during  the  war  which  worked 
on  the  now  famed  Manhattan  project,  by 
which  we  developed  our  first  great 
atomic  bombs. 

ncnow 

It  is  an  right  to  retain  short-wave 
broadcasting  to  other  countries  but  the 
other  features  of  the  Voice  of  America 
program  are  not  needed,  they  are  not 
important,  and  they  are  not  considered 
by  the  State  Department  and  by  General 
Eisenhower  as  important  and  basic  to 
our  struggles  for  peace  and  our  plan  for 
security. 

VACT 

Gen.  George  MarshaU,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  has  repeatedly  said  that  the 
short-wave  broadcasts  alone  are  not 
enough.  Both  he  and  General  Eisen- 
hower testified  to  that  effect  and  their 


statements  are  found  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  3342. 

In  addition,  on  June  12.  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall  at  his  regular  press 
conference  again  cautioned  Congress  not 
to  cripple  our  efforts  for  peace  by  reduc- 
ing the  so-called  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram to  one  of  mere  short-wave  broad- 
casting. Here  are  the  exact  words  of 
Mr.  MarshaU  on  that  occasion.    He  said: 

I  am  unreservedly  in  favor  of  tbe  exchnngs 
of  Etudents,  professors,  and  books.  TiiaM 
methods.  In  the  long  run.  may  be  far  more 
Important  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion than  broadcasting.  •  •  •  1  do  not 
believe  that  a  bill  limited  to  broadcasting 
would  give  this  Government  the  opportu- 
nities It  must  have  to  explain  itself  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  end  that  there 
could  be  no  last  lingering  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  Member  of  Congress  about 
the  tools  he  requires  to  buUd  a  temple 
of  peace.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
sent  a  special  letter  up  to  Congress  on 
Jime  19  which  appears  in  fuU  on  page 
7515  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Friday,  Jtme  20.  In  that  letter.  Mr. 
Marshan  made  this  highly  pertinent 
point,  among  others.    He  said: 

I  want  tj  make  my  position  plain. 

I  consider  American  security  to  rest  not 
only  on  our  economic  and  political  and 
military  strength,  but  also  on  the  strength 
of  American  Ideas — on  how  well  they  are 
presented  abroad — and  on  how  clearly  we 
are  vmderstood   abroad. 

There  is  no  question  that  soma  other 
nations  are  using  Ideas  as  weapons  and  dis- 
torting facts  to  fit  their  ideas.  We  do  not 
propose  to  follow  suit.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  we  muBt  present  ourselves  cleatly,  can- 
didly, and  afflrmatlvely  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  peace  we  believe  In.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  we  are  grossly 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  gave  your  committee  my  view  that  the 
facts  about  the  United  States  must  be  spread 
In  various  ways.  In  some  countries  we  must 
rely  largely  on  radio.  In  others,  we  use  also 
the  press  or  motion  pictures  or  exchanges  at 
students  and  books  or  the  assignment  of 
goveriunent  advisers.  All  are  Important  and 
must  he  used  If  we  are  to  be  successful.  To 
remove  any  one  of  these  activities  from  the 
bill  would  be  a  form  of  demobUizatlon. 
Peace  cannot  be  served  by  any  rationing  of 
American  facU  or  by  limiting  the  methods 
for  making  them  known. 

I  have  informed  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  authority  for  this 
type  of  program  is  necessary  if  the  State  De- 
partment is  to  fulflU  its  responsibilities  to 
the  President  and  the  Nation.  Without  leg- 
islative authorization  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  recruit  additional  highly 
trained  personnel  to  work  on  this  program. 
either  a'   home  or  abroad. 

I  am  asking  for  tbe  tools  which  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  present  circtimstanoes  in  world 
affairs. 

Faitiifully  yotjrs. 

O.  C.  Mabuhat.t.. 

ncnoir 

A  program  such  as  that  proposed  by 
H.  R.  3342  has  merit  but  now  is  not  the 
time  to  adopt  it.  Let  us  first  of  all  settle 
world  conditions.  Besides  the  members 
of  the  other  body  have  indicated  they  wiU 
not  approve  H.  R.  3342  and  wiU  not  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  money  to  main- 
tain the  program. 

FACT 

Winning  the  peace -like  winning  the 
war  requires  specific  action  along  iffinits 
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Itae^  at  knandatory  times.  We  need  tbe 
machlnfry  to  win  the  peace  now  at  tha 
time  wlen  the  peace  needs  to  be  won. 
TO  post]  one  the  use  of  these  peace-serv- 
ing proj  osals  for  a  year  or  two  or  ■everal 
y«ars  is  to  face  the  immediate  future  di- 
vested cf  some  of  the  very  most  Impor- 
tant tocfa  which  we  are  told  are  essential 
to  winnmg  the  peace. 

As  tojthe  members  at  the  other  end  of 
the  caHtal  and  what  the  other  body  will 
do  It  is !  Ifnlflcant  to  point  out  that  at  the 
time  H.  R.  3342  was  reported  out  of  our 
Committee  it  was  generally  stated  that 
the  Voi  e  of  America  program  was  dead 
for  thU  year.  It  was  predicted  It  would 
noelTe  do  authority  and  receiye  no 
money.  It  was  all  over  but  the  funeral 
and  Uh  buriaL  Now,  however  we  have 
been  ad  irised  by  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body  U-at  a  subcommittee  has  already 
been  ap  >ointed  to  facilitate  consideration 
of  H.  R  3341  Furthermore,  news  reports 
fartaw  <s  Information  that  Instead  of 
denylBi  this  program  any  money  with 
whlchtto  operate  the  gentlemen  at  the 
other  eiid  of  the  Capitol  first  suggested 
giving  It  a  $6,000,000  interim  appropria- 
tion wk  He  this  legislation  Is  being  finally 
conside  "ed  and  this  morning  the  news 
reports  are  that  they  are  considerin? 
maklDi  $12,000,000  available  for  the  pro- 
cram. 

It  is  1  Jghly  important  that  since  money 
Is  to  bi  made  available  for  the  program 
that  th  i  safeguards  and  regulations  con- 
tained n  this  Ie::lslatlon  be  also  pot  into 
action  md  that  the  whole  program  of 
United  States  information  abroad  be 
brough  into  the  focus  and  under  the  con. 
trod  of  :on<Tresa  as  Is  provkled  for  by  H. 
R  SS42  Simply  to  awmalate  a  sum  of 
money :  ind  to  permit  tteprtfTam  to  con- 
tinue w  thout  permanetiee.  without  guid- 
ance, y  rithout  the  loyalty  checks,  and 
wltlioui  the  controls  and  directives  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation  would  be  for 
Congre  s  to  fail  to  face  up  to  its  respon- 
albiMtic  I  on  this  important  problem.  In 
it<i.  we  of  the  House  can  only  be 
by  otir  own  ii]W|ii.iii'il>MHiin  and 
HitMt  t  ikes  place  tn  the  other  body  win 
have  t»  be  detennli\ed  by  future  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  i  peaker.  let  me  now  eaG  attention 
to  the  uuustiuctive  and  safeguarding 
amend:  neots  which  have  been  adooted 
during  the  floor  consideration  of  H.  R. 
3342.  !  leveral  Members  have  stated  that 
the  adc  Ition  of  these  eorrecthre  and  con- 
•tructi^  e  amendments  has  Induced  them 
to  supi:  >rt  H.  R  3342  with  confidence  and 
enthus.  asm  wboreas  at  first  they  were 
liiiiltaHl  |0  vote  In  favor  of  this  peace- 
servtng{men5tnT.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
be  on  t^  floor  during  an  of  the  debate  on 
H.  R  9*^  I  ^^  therefore  summarizing 
at  thia  point  all  of  the  important  amend- 
durlng  our  floor  dehbera- 
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I  jfcanva  fiooe  iwr  Twn  tjiom 
I  4MViimfTWT  va  1 

By  Ifr.  Fm.TON,  c<  Pennaylvania:  Adds 
to  MOtw  2  as  an  artrtJtlnntl  objective  of 
B.  R  S42  "The  diaacaiBatioD  abroad  of 
public  information  about  the  United 
Mauioa  i,  its  organization  and  functions. 
■ndtlM  participation  of  the  United  Stataa 
as  a  m  snber  thereof."  This  amendment 
broadeas  the  range  of  objectives  of  the 


^ 


taclalatioo  and  permits  our  Inioi 
swlce  to  refute  the  slander  of  those  wl 
would    picture    us    as    by-passing 
Ignoring  the  United  Nations. 

AMBMSMSltT  wo.  S 

By  Mr.  Allxn  of  Louisiana:  It  Ugbt« 
up  the  reciprocal  formula  Included 
secUon  201  of  H.  R  3342  by  remoA " 
some  of  the  discretionary  authority  of 
State  Department  in  this  field  and  pi 
viding  that  ail  interchanges  must  be  c( 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  in 
clear-cut,     commanding     language 
which  the  text  of  the  legislation 
appears  on  pages  7517-7520  of  the  Rxcol 
for  Friday,  June  20.  1947. 

By  Mr.  HomcAit.  of  Michigan: 
amendment  provides  that  any  visit 
engaging  In  political  activity  or  wl 
behavior  is  not  consistent  with  the 
rity  of  the  United  States  must  be  promt 
ly  deported.  It  strikes  out  all  right 
appeal  or  delay  as  provided  by  the 
gration  Act  of  1917.  as  amended, 
amendment  should  set  at  rest  any 
fears  held  by  anyone  that  the  fcrc 
visitors  coming  to  America  under 
terms  of  this  act  might  engage  in 
munist  iHt>paganda  or  other  un-Am< 
can  activities. 

Amendments  Noe.  2  and  S.  mor 
set  a  pattern  for  State  Department 
ministratlve  procedure  which  may 
be  applied  to  all  fwetgners  coming 
with  visitor's  visaa  as  well  as  to  the 
small  fraction  of  soeh  visitors  who 
be  authorized  to  visit  America  under 
terms  of  H.  R.  3343. 

uumumun  wo.  « 

By  Mr.  Kzara.  of   Wisconsin: 
amendment  strikes  from  the  bill  the 
tlMurlty  to  provide  for  the  developi 
and  demonstration  of  better  methods 
teaching  the  English  language  abrc 
Mr.  Kzsrs  pointed  out  that  the  Office 
Education  now  has  facilities  and  aut 
ity  for  handling  this  service  so  it 
stricken  from  H.  R.  3342. 

By  Mr.  Bradlit.  of  California: 
amendment     extends    the    prohit 
against  aiding  forei^  countries  in 
capacity   relating  to  the  organi: 
training,  operation,  development  or  i 
bat  equipment  of  its  armed  forces  to 
per^nnel  associated  with  the  funct 
of  U.  R  3342. 

By  Mr.  BRADLrr.  of  California: 
amendment    pruhibits    any    Ai 
Government  employee  from  tak1nc< 
oath  of  allegiance  to  another  go^ 
ment  while  serving  with  that  goi 
ment  In  an  advisory  or 
capacity.    A  search  of  tlw  iwoords 
veali  that  no  math  oath  of 
to  a  foreign  power  has  ever  been 
by  such  Ameitam  pwactmel  but 
BBAaaar's  amcBAMBt  was  adc^ted  aa( 
additional  safeguard. 

uaamatn  no.  t 

By   Mr.   Fnxows.   of   Maine: 
ameDdment  stni^  out  of  section  40S  j 
exceptions   to   the   prohibition 
any    services    rendered    by    Ame 
working   under   atithorlty   of    this 
wMch  bar  them  from  eocafflDi  In 
construction  or   supervision  of  pi 


itries.    At  Mr.  Fbl- 

I  exception  that  such 
in  investigative, 
istration  activities 
>Jects  even  though 
)g   in  actual  con- 
Ion  was  eliminated, 
appears  in  the  text 
in  the  Rscoaa  on 

MO.  s 

Pennsylvania  and 
This  amendment 
releases,  radio 
Issued  under  au- 
i  aha  11  in  the  English 
railable  to  press  as- 
len.  radio  systems 
Jnited  States  and  to 
ress  upon  request 
release  of  the  In- 
Thus  this  am«od> 
It  private  prem  and 
weU  as  435  Mem- 
be  constantly  on 
information  at 
le  certain  the  SUte 
IS  are  effectively  and 
^nd  planned. 
iro.  • 

of    Illinois:    This 

for   an   advisory 

ilate  and  supervise 

rrams  carried  out  by 

It  In  implementing 

>nnatlon     program 

idment  sets  up  an 

r-control  board  not 

lom  shall  be  of  any 

and   all   of   whom 

the  United  SUtes 

irtisaa  board   com- 

erieaoa  whoare 

of  life  reflecting  a 

American     activity 

)n  this  significant 

>rogram     the     best 

to  assist  the  State 

levelopment  and  ad- 

rofrram  of  Informa-  ' 

11  serve  to  the  maz- 

interests  of  peace 

NO.   10 

WtnouBln:     This 
{from  the  legislation 
would  have  author- 
State  to  iwovide  of- 
kt   and    to   catabUah 
le  United  States  ro- 
|li  !  vign  students  and 
>n  with  the  program 

.     NO.    11 

)f  Wisconsin:     This 

from  tiM  legislation 

>v)de  planned  travel 

United  Slates  for 

to  pay  their 

kVflQtkma    in 

It  un  is 
»f  Wisconsin: 
the  fact  that  repay- 
)r  seitiem  icndered 
[  covered  dtaweUy  into 
United  States  and 
Iving  fund  and  that 
(Qt  shall  not  be  per- 


mitted to  receive  gifts  from  private 
sources  to  finance  or  expand  the  pur- 
poses implemented  by  H.  R.  3342. 

AMEMDMZNT    MO.    14 

By  Mr.  Hosam,  of  Washington:  This 
amendment  emphasizes  the  stress  placed 
by  our  committee  on  the  use  of  private 
facilities  and  services  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  by  stipulating 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  en- 
courage participation  in  the  program  by 
the  maximum  number  of  different  pri- 
vate agencies  in  each  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  foregoing 
amendments  now  appears  in  the  cor- 
rected text  of  H.  R.  3342  in  the  form 
that  it  comes  before  us  for  final  con- 
sideration and  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
printed  on  the  pages  referred  to  in  the 
Record  for  June  20.  Every  Member  can 
thus  inform  himself  fully  and  accu- 
rately on  what  is  and  what  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  present  version  of  H.  R. 
3342.  Every  one  of  the  foregoing 
amendments  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee handling  this  legislation  and 
most  of  them  were  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  secured  our  approval  before 
they  were  introduced.  While  two  or 
three  of  them  limit  the  scope  of  the  leg- 
islation more  than  nuany  of  us  would 
desire,  none  of  them  cripple  the  essen- 
tial and  basic  features  and  functions  of 
the  program  envisaged  by  H.  R.  3342. 
Thus  we  have  adopted  14  amendments 
In  our  desire  to  reduce  this  legislation 
to  Its  basic  essentials  and  to  provide 
every  conceivable  safeguard  for  its  ef- 
fective operation.  About  an  equally 
large  number  of  amendments  were  re- 
jected and  our  committee  is  grateful  for 
the  support  of  the  House  in  that  no 
amendment  which  we  opposed  was 
adopted. 

H.  R.  3342  is  now  stripped  down  to  the 
basic  mlnimums  li.sted  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  and  General  Elsenhower 
as  essentitd  to  their  work  in  promoting 
the  peace  and  protecting  our  security  in 
these  uncertain  and  chaotic  times.  It 
merits  the  support  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  appropriated  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  arm  and  equip  our 
Military  Establishment.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  In  good  conscience,  how- 
ever. I  believe  that  It  consistently  fol- 
lows that  we  should  not  deny  the  few 
millions  and  the  limited  authorities 
which  are  required  to  equip  our  peace 
establishment  In  an  era  of  history  when 
no  problem  has  more  paramount  im- 
portance than  the  prodigious  one  of 
holding  at  bay  the  hounds  of  war  and 
making  this  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  I 
solicit  s^ur  support  on  that  basis  for 
H.  R  3342. 


Public  Power  b  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARKEN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHDICTON 
IN  THK  8BNATB  OF  THB  UNTTKD  8TATB8 

Jfondaif.  June  23  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21) .  19i7 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "New  Attack  on  Public 
Power  Is  Threat  to  Northwest,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Seattle  Star  of  June  13, 
1947.  The  editorial  refers  to  the  so- 
called  Dondero  bill.  House  bill  3036, 
which  in  effect  provides  that  all  public 
power  shall  be  sold  at  the  bus  bar. 
There  are  many  of  us  in  the  Northwest 
who  believe  this  would  be  not  only  a 
threat  to  public  power  but  a  a  complete 
destruction  of  our  public  power  and  rec- 
lamation program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEW    ATTACK    ON    PUBUC    POWXI   IS   THBSAT   TO 
NOHTHWEST 

A  new  attack  on  public  power  la  pending 
In  Congress.  It  is  a  measure  Introduced  by 
Representative  Gkokcs  A.  Dondebo.  of  Michi- 
gan, and  identified  as  B.  R.  3036.  It  provides 
that  when  Army  engineers  build  future 
hydroelectric  projects  they  sliall  control  the 
sale  of  power  and  shall  sell  the  power  at  the 
bus  bar. 

The  bill  provides  speclflcally  that  it  shall 
not  apply  to  power  sales  from  the  Bonneville 
project.  There  Is,  however,  a  strong  Illiell- 
hood  that  U  the  bill  should  be  enacted  as  in- 
troduced. It  would  apply  to  McNary  Dam.  now 
under  construction;  Foster  Creek  Dam.  au- 
thorized but  not  yet  provided  with  appropri- 
ations; and  any  other  Columbia  River  de- 
velopments other  than  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  l>e  manifest 
absurdity.  The  McNary  and  Foster  Creek 
sites  already  are  linked  with  the  Bonneville 
grid  plan.  To  require  purchasers  to  build 
their  own  transmission  lines  to  the  bus  bars, 
on  these  projects.  Instead  of  taking  power 
from  the  Bonneville  lines,  would  be  th* 
height  of  the  ridiculous. 

Probably  the  bill  will  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate anything  like  this.  But  It  Is  nonethe- 
less a  vicious  measure. 

As  Representative  Walt  Horan.  Repub- 
lican, from  Washington's  Fifth  District,  said 
In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs,  In  protesting  against 
this  measure: 

"Bus-bar  sales  mean  sales  to  a  single  com- 
pany on  the  company's  terms." 

In  the  cose  of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
the  battle  over  sales  at  the  bus  bar  was  fought 
out  long  ago.  The  decision,  clearly  the  prop- 
er one,  was  that  to  prevent  monopolization 
of  federal  power,  the  Bonneville  Administra- 
tion shoxild  build  its  own  transmission  lines. 

In  recent  months  the  only  dispute  between 
private  power  companies  and  the  public- 
utility  districts  has  t>een  over  whether  this 
transmission  system  should  be  restricted  to 
"backbone  tranmisslon"  or  shovild  Include 
"feeder  lines,"  the  latter  to  serve  the  PUD's 
and  Rural  Electrification  Administration  co- 
operatives which  could  ill  afford  to  provide 
substations  and  other  connections  between 
the  "backbone"  transmission  lines  and  their 
own  distribution  systems. 

Representative  Dondcso's  proposal  to  re- 
turn to  bus-bar  sales  Is  a  proposal  to  turn  the 
hands  of  the  clock  back — away  back. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  Dondero 
plan  Is  unsound.  The  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers Is  not  set  up  as  a  marketing  agency.  It 
Is  designed  as  an  engineering  and  construc- 
tion agency  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  has 
absolutely  no  ambitions  to  go  into  the  mer- 
chandising business. 

Would  a  man  who  planned  a  butcher  shop 
hire  the  architect  who  planned  the  building 
or  the  contractor  who  erected  it  to  run  the 
retail  business?  Giving  the  Army  engineers 
the  job  of  selling  power  would  be  scarcely 
less  Incongruous. 

Th?  Dondero  bill  probably  can  be  stopped 
If  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  sufficiently  interested,  and  the 


setivitfase  of  Repreaentatlv«  HoaAN  and  the 
concern  being  expressed  by  public-power 
groups  In  this  territory  Is  an  Indication  that 
this  Interest  will  be  aroused. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
must  remember  is  that  the  enemies  of  pub- 
lic-power development  never  rest  in  their 
fight. 

No  sooner  htkd  Initiative  166  been  swamped 
by  the  people  in  last  November's  election 
than  an  even  dozen  bills,  threatening  pub- 
lic power,  appeared  In  the  State  legislature. 

The  opening  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  saw 
enemies  of  public  power  cutting  Bonneville 
and  Coltimbia  Basin  appropriations  to  the 
bone  In  th*  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  deepest  slashes  being  made  where  the 
greatest  injury  would  be  visited  upon  th* 
PUD'S  and  REA  cooperatives. 

The  Rockwell  bill,  planned  to  amend  rec- 
lamation laws  to  make  power  projects  mor* 
difficult  to  undertake  and  more  costly,  appar- 
ently has  been  beaten,  but  while  It  was  be- 
ing burled  Senator  Elmes  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa popped  up  with  his  own  anti-public- 
power  bin  in  the  Senate  and  now  Represent- 
ative Dondero  has  this  new  measure  In  th* 
House. 

The  enemies  of  public  power  never  rest.  If 
power  development  Is  to  continue  In  this 
region,  the  friends  of  public  power  must  be 
equally  vigilant. 


G>nfTess  and  Honsisf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  KASSACHt7srrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Jime  2. 1047,  issue  of  the  Haver- 
hill (Mass.)  Gazette,  entitled  "Congres- 
sional Failure,"  and  another  editorial 
entitled  "Housing— This  Session  of  Con- 
gress?" published  in  the  June  13,  1947, 
issue  of  the  South  Boston  Gazette.  Both 
editorials  relate  to  the  urgent  need  for 
action  by  Congress  on  the  housing  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  of  Jun* 
2,  1947] 

COKCSXSSIOIf  AL  TAJLUKE 

There  does  not  seem  the  slightest  likeli- 
hood Congress  will  do  anything  substantial 
at  this  session  toward  solving  the  serious 
housing  problem. 

This  bleak  prospect,  we  think,  identifies 
a  most  serious  congressional  failtire. 

As  Senator  Looge  said,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  his  own  State  lack  adequate  housing. 
Right  here  in  Haverhill  we  know  how  seri- 
ous Is  the  lack  of  housing  units.  Haver- 
hill's situation  can  be  multiplied  again  and 
again  in  the  State  and  in  the  coimtry.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  millions,  of  Americans 
need  housing. 

Their  need  Is  serious  enough  to  constitute 
a  national  emergency  quite  as  serious  as 
some  emergencies  that  have  Inspired  vigor- 
ous congressional  action. 

The  hug*  cost  of  Government  attack  on 
the  housing  problem,  the  interference  with 
private  enterprise,  the  statement  that  time 
will  solve  it — these  are  th*  argumenU  w* 
hear  when  governmental  action  Is  tirged. 
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IBKIOM  or  0OM«UUt 


t  MMlon  of  OwigiM  wtll  »d> 
ao  tat,  Umto  bM  Man  no  legu- 
to  help  soWe  th«  countrr't 
domvUo  ortala— th«  housing 
IfoteM  MMI  JuwnUe  delln- 
(|aanc]|  arv  on  the  InenoM.  and  while  hun- 
4radi  •(  thcmaiKli  of  our  beat  dtiaene  are 
UTlnf  \n  ceDan.  attMi,  guagaa.  and  other 
lit  shelters.  OOBgraaa  eontlnucs  to 
their  plight, 
can  be  the  cauw  of  aB  thla  Inac- 
tion oii  tile  pert  of  our  national  leelsiaUvs? 
le  It  ofa  at  Ignaranco  of  tiie  need?  If  that 
let  them  talk  to  any  priest,  minister, 
any  socImI  worker  or  Teteran  and 


Ign 
Wha 


is  true 

or 

tbey  w$l  eoon  get  the  startling  flgures.    Here 


its  we  need  more  than  57,000 
low-corft  homes  or  apartments.  And  that  is 
Just  th  i  beginning. 

can    t  be  that  oar  alwted  repreaentatli 
don't  c  are  about  aaUvMH  who  sacrificed  ao 
much-  -who  lost  so  mxiefa  ttme  and  so  many 
cnrarti  inities.    The  average  veteran 

this  up.  All  h«  waau  Is  a  fair  deal. 
And  a  fair  deal  in  housing  will  make  for  a 
better  [Tnlted  States,  and  a  better  America, 
that  n<  nr  haa  to  face  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  e^  wry  aiagle  bit  ot  strength  It  can  mus- 
tar. 

aenaior  Lodos  In  a  recent  public  statement 
i  tb  It  OODgrasB  sboold  not  adjourn  "with- 
out taiiag  affeetlTs  action  tow&rd  solving 
the  ho  using  problem."  We  agree  with  the 
Junior  penator  from  Jiassachusatta. 


Departments 


]  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  rcmtsTLVAiriA 

IN  TH*  SENATK  OP  THE  UNllTU  STATTS 

Monday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  IIARTIN.  Mr.  President,  Herman 
A.  Loi  e.  a  columnist  on  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  written  an  article  which  I 
commi  nd  to  the  reading  of  the  Senate, 
dealin  ;  with  the  plan  of  some  of  the 
bureai  s  to  purchase  IMS  supplies  out  oX 
funds  from  the  last  appropriations.  I 
ask  uqanimoufl  eooMBi  that  the  article 


may  be  prtnted  In  ttie  Appendix  of 
Ricon, 

Tbtre  Mng  no  oftleoUon.  the 
«M  oriirttf  to  be  pfteted  tn  the 

MfDU0«i; 
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WMMmaroN,  June  II.— Tlta  Daieeeraia 
IM^  ai  witrfe  dowa  Mr*  buiidiim  a 
aainpaign  fund  Uv  IMI.    They  ara 
te  a  rara*UMe-«eU  •  ieur«a  thai  otiiy 
"\M"  f%  Uialr  baaia  en-  yuur  ta«  muuay»] 

You  hsv«  nni  hsard  m\i<>h  sV<ut  thla 
6UI  yuu  un4ouhiadly  artit  uutiitit  tht 
•enwi.  tk  bart  ii  invelfea  buying  aa 
aa  poastble  of  t)»«t  year*!  necaM 
aM  aquipment  with  thla  yaart 
wlU  laav«  plenty  of  loose  efeaiiie  im 
partmatit  kiiuaa  neat  veer  ler  iiNb 
aa  adding  peraennal  whara  II  wUl  help 
tro.ee. 

Ttta  Bguraa  ara  balng  carefully  oonc 
trttm  Inquiring  aawapaparman  aud  InqvUrt 
llombera  of  Connraea,  but   It   is  sfltt 
that  in  the  iaat  few  waaks  a  eoupla  of  bJ 
dcUara  have  baaa  obligated  on  pwrchi 
be  dallvarad  tor  tba  next  fiscal  year 

Those  ara  thlnfi  which  ahould  be  paid 
froea  fiscal  1»48  (July  1,  1M7.  to  Juna 
1148)  appropriations.  They  are  being  ' 
Instead  out  of  1917  funds.  Hence.  h\mt 
of  mlUlona  of  doUara  of  IMS  money,  wi 
Qiiniitraaa  baHarea  la  naraaiary  for  cer 
specific  purposes,  will  be  free  and  luenc 
bcred. 

Tou  dont  have  to  be  able  to  add 
than  a  and  2  to  realize  the  election^ 
pc«slbllltles  of  all  that  loose  change, 
the  Dimocrats  know  about  down  to  the 
penny  but  which  the  Republicans  have 
been  able  to  draw  a  bead  upon  so  far. 
of  course,  no  one  aecuaes  the  Democrat*c 
command  of  backwardness  in  the   r.  '.d 
pclltlcal  higher  mathematics. 

Here  Is  money  which  will  serve  to 
people  on   the  pay   roll  although  Conf 
thinks  they  are  being  dropped  to  save  ft 
It  wUl  also  serve  to  put  deserving  Demc 
on  the  pay  roll  where  they  can  do  the 
good.    This  Is  not  limited  to  Washington, 
is   even    more    important    out    In    the 
where  a  political  worker  can  do  the  pi 
lot  of  good  hustling  among  the   tckpaj 
and  citizens. 

This  l3  not  a  new  trick.  What  mal 
putlcularly  Important  Is  that  there  Is 
of  this  political  black-market  money  ar 
t-'ian  ever  before.  Remember,  the  hi 
prewar  budget  wes  about  88.000.000.000. 
pendltures  for  fiscal  1947  (the  fiscal 
ending  June  30)  will  be  above  •40.000.000 j 
a:ad  will  be  almost  the  aame  for  fiscal 
daeplte  the  best  efforts  of  Congress  to 
out  some  of  the  lard. 

Tbe  fact  Is  Congreaa  haa  not  been 
ularly   successful    In    penetrating    the 
c\irtaln  concealing  substantial   admii 
tlon  expenses.    The  cuttable  Items  are 
but  the  legialators  have  not  been  able  to 
their  hands  on  them.     Which  means 
plenty  Is  balng  piled  up  on  the  shelf  to 
out  in  next  year's  election. 

Under  the  idaal  set-up.  when  a  depa 
eamas  to  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  It  i 
ralaaae  all  its  unexpended  balances  to 
lYeasury  and  start  anew  with  Its  next 
prlatlon.    But  even  In  nonelection  years, 
department  la  willing  to  let  nature  t  .ke 
coorae.    It  ml^t  prove  to  Congrcsa  ti..\t 
depart aaeiit  waa  neatvteg  too  mieh  n^ot 
and  itooald  fat  a  aaaallar  approprUti.u. 

So  the  dapartmants  scxirry  around  to  ; 
■a  much  as  possible  of  what  Is  left  over,] 
order  to  prove  that  they  need  every 
I'or  Instance,  the  Labor  Department  haa 
contly  equipped  a  tot  of  lu  offices  with 
rugs   and   carpets,   using   up   money. 
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President,   I   ask 

lat  there  be  prlntcHl 

i  the  RicoRO  the  text 

wrote  for  the  majf- 

rhich  appears  in  its 

17.    The  purpose  of 

■  Invite  the  attention 

|d  to  the  importance 

[)f  the  teaching  pro- 

lany  follcs  seem  to 

se  days.    The  maga- 

lished  by  the  Publl- 

[the  Board  of  Chri.j- 

the    Presbyteritin 

?d  States. 

)bjcction,  the  article 
rinted  in  the  Bxcokn, 

TO  ai  a  TSAcma 

WnjET,  United  States 

Wisconsin) 
chlng    professlonf      I 
not  sure  what  I  wish 
Job  I  don't  want." 

is   heard    frequently 
of  many  of  our  high 
lany  reports,  now  that 
Inear. 

aughters  vrcnt  Into  the 

found  much  satlsfiic- 

took  for  frrantad  that 

ttered  that  profession. 

1  of  my  friend's  daurJIi- 

I  said  to  her,  "What  in 

With  a  withering  loak, 

I',    llyeyel    I  wouldn't 

^u&lness  course.    I  wtoit 

ne.    I  sure  don't  wimt 

teacher." 

attractive,  had  per- 

In  all  probability  nhe 

^lent  teacher.     I  won- 

at  that  teachers  never 

lany  of  our  fine  young 

led.    That's  the  nor- 

[llfe.     If  entering  the 

automatic  spin- 

see  why  enthusiastic, 

Ig  women,  whose  ulti- 

fe,  don't  take  to  It. 
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But  my  good  Judgment  tails  ma  thla  la 
talaa  raaaonlng.  I  have  known  many  ftna 
teeman  in  tba  taaahing  field— my  wtfa,  my 
daughters,  my  alatara,  at  catara— and  many 
of  iham  hatra  married.  I'm  oartala  It  you 
ware  to  aak  your  own  mother  or 
of  your  frtands,  you  would  find 
tbai  »aa|  of  tbem  bad  bean  taaebera.  Ita- 
ttstloa  bear  out  the  atatamant  that  the  mar- 
riage rata  for  women  teachers  Is  aa  favor- 
aWa  aa  for  woman  In  comparable  profaa- 


Anetber  aagar,  oiaar*ayad,  ambiiiuus  young 
lady  lold  ma,  "Thara  is  nu  money  in  It;  you 
gel  preeileally  nuihing  (or  taaohtng," 

He  beea  reedlua  many  articlaa  on  the 
uaderpeli  teaober.  but  it  h»a  laamad  to  ma 
ihfti  an  effort  aUo  U  balng  mada  id  laortaM 
taachars'  aaUrlaa.  X  daoFdad  to  iMl  out. 
This  la  the  lauar  I  wrote  te  tbat  youai  lady 
iha  lolluwittg  day: 

"Tou  may  wondar  wby  t  am  taking  tba 
ilbarty  of  aendlni  you  thii  latter.  I'm  eon* 
earned ,  Joan,  about  my  country'!  wrUnra. 
future  rants  on  the  youngatars  In  our 
li.  Nu  matter  huw  much  money  iha 
aay  wa  apand  on  aduoatlon— way 
than  any  other  country— it  isn't  tba 
amount  of  money  spent  that  makes  us  good; 
It  la  the  caliber  of  the  teacher.  And,  aaam* 
Ingly,  many  teachers  have  left  the  profea- 
slon.  many  ara  teaching  who  shotildn't  ba, 
but.  worse  yet.  many  of  our  talented  younger 
people  like  yourself  are  not  preparing  to  be 
teachers.  Tou  mentioned  the  money  angle; 
of  course,  that  Is  Important.  One  should 
make  enough  to  live  nicely,  but  I  think  I 
know  you  and  your  bringing  up  well  enough 
to  know  you'd  never  be  sa tidied  with  the 
kind  of  Job  that  paid  a  large  aalary  but  was 
empty  from  the  standpoint  of  growth,  appre* 
ciatlons,  and  real  service. 

"The  National  Education  Association 
makes  this  statement:  'If  history  repeats  It- 
self, there  will  be  another  year  or  two  of  a 
fairly  rapid  trend  In  the  average  salary  of 
teachers,  then  a  less  rapid  Increase  for  an- 
other 9  or  10  years.'  They  Imply  that  In  the 
near  future  salaries  will  have  reached  a  level 
high  enough  to  offer  a  significant  Inducement 
to  promising  young  people  to  consider  It  as 
a  remunerative  career  as  well  as  worth  while 
from  many  other  angles.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  teachers  have  many  vacations. 
Practically,  something  else  you  should  con- 
sider are  the  provisions  for  retirement  pen- 
sion and  sick  leave. 

"Joan,  yotu-  generation  appears  to  some 
oldsters  as  materialistic,  selfish,  and  ruth- 
less. Certainly  you  and  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  those  are  but  defense  mecha- 
nisms and  that  you  and  yoiu:  contemporaries 
are  searching  for  opportunities  to  express 
your  talents,  hopes,  and  aspirations.  Have 
you  had  some  poor  teachers?  You  know; 
then,  the  harm  they  can  do.  You  don't  want 
yovir  young  brothers  and  sisters  to  continue 
having  them.  Talk  It  over  with  your  friends; 
you  csm  change  it,  you  know,  by  entering  the 
profession  and  becoming  good  teachers. 

"Somewhere  I  have  read,  "The  duty  of  a 
teacher  la  to  ring  the  rising  bell  In  the  dor- 
mitory of  the  soul.'  Certainly,  Joan,  any- 
one who  brings  this  Idea  to  her  Job  will  never 
find  It  a  humdrum  existence. 

"Joan.  I  hope  you  become  a  teacher.  We 
make  all  kinds  of  laws  down  here,  and  there 
are  times  when  we  feel  Important  to  the 
Nation,  but  there  wouldn't  be  much  use  for 
our  work  down  here  If  our  children  didn't 
grow  Into  good  citizens.  That  Job  rests  pri- 
marily with  the  teachers  of  the  country. 
Quite  a  challenge,  isn't  It,  young  lady?" 

How  about  It,  you  teensters?  If  you  wish 
for  great  wealth,  do  not  enter  the  teaching 
field,  but  In  the  near  future  there  seems  to  be 
the  promise  of  a  reasonable  salary  along  with 
a  more  human  attitude  toward  the  profession. 
Whatever  profession  you  enter,  success  Is  de- 
pendent for  the  most  part  on  good,  hard 
work.  Doctor.  Congressman,  or  what  have 
you — no  profession,  when  you  are  in  it.  Is  all 
glamour.   Xnthuslasm.  attractive  personality. 


and  ability  are  traiu  tbat  abould  promote 
achtavamant  In  whatavar  you  do.  Along  with 
tham.  If  you  have  tba  yen  to  aarva,  the  teach- 
ing nrofaaaion  naada  you.  How  about  ItT 
TblAk  It  otfer. 


Harry  F.  Sinclair  an^  tlie  Anilo-Amaricaa 
Oil  Treaty 

EXIENBION  OP  RBMARXt 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  TMI  tINATI  or  THI  UNtTID  ITATM 

Monday.  Junt  IJ  HtgitMiv*  day  0/ 
Ifobday.XpHdD.lMr 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Preildent.  on  Fri- 
day, June  ao,  there  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Poat.  an  article  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  L  Ickes,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  article,  it  seems  to  me. 
provides  some  very  illuminating  facts  re- 
garding the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  defeat  the  Anglo-American  Oil  Treaty 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  1 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

MAN   TO    MAN 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickea) 

If  Harry  F.  Sinclair  succeeds  In  wreck- 
ing the  pending  Anglo-American  oil  treaty 
he  will  have  consummated  his  most  am- 
bitious plot  against  the  public  interest  since 
Teapot  Dome.  This  treaty,  if  ratified,  will 
make  more  sure  American  access  to  middle 
eastern  oil.  At  the  time  of  the  Teapot  D^e 
scandal,  Mr.  Sinclair  tried  to  get  his  hands 
on  some  valuable  oil  deposits  that  belonged 
to  the  Navy  of  his  country.  With  hands 
dripping  with  crude  oil,  be  got  caught  at  it. 

This  time  he  has  again  been  working  like 
a  mole,  and  the  only  chance  of  his  being  con- 
victed is  in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  generally  known  throughout  the  oil  In- 
dvistry  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  delay  In  bringing  this  treaty 
to  a  hearing  to  build  up  opposition  to  it  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  So  far  as  is  known,  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  inter- 
ested to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money 
In  a  plot  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  not  bene- 
fit even  Mr.  Sinclair  financially,  although 
it  will  seriously  htirt  his  own  country  In  Its 
international  relationships. 

It  will  also  disadvantage  rival  oil  com- 
panies that  have  legitimately  acquired  in- 
terests in  foreign  oil.  This  country  is  going 
to  need  foreign  oil  in  Increasing  quantities 
because  even  today  we  are  not  producing 
enough  oil  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  own  people. 

Just  why  Mr.  Sinclair  is  working  against 
the  public  interest  tills  time,  I  do  not  know. 
Nor  -is  he  likely  to  take  the  public  Into  his 
confidence.  He  is  known  in  the  oil  Industry 
as  a  contumacious  person  who  is  instinc- 
tively opposed  to  any  policy  that  his  com- 
petitors approve.  He  Just  natiu-ally  opposes 
anything  that  does  not  produce  a  business 
advantage  or  money  profit  to  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Sinclair. 

I  would  avoid  cynicism,  especially  when 
such  an  altruistic  citizen  as  Harry  F.  Sinclair 
is  involved.  However,  I  cannot  but  be 
puzzled  when  I  consider  his  principal  argu- 
ment against  the  treaty — the  simulated  fear 
tliat  its  adoption  will  mean  a  fiood  of  foreign 
oil  in  our  domestic  markets — because  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Mr.  Sinclair  imports 
more  oil  now  into  the  United  States  tluui  any 


of  bla  eompatltora.  80  ba  must  have  a  dif- 
ferent raaaon  for  oppoalng  tba  treaty. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Arat  want  to  work  attar  the 
agraamant  waa  aignad  in  London  on  taplaei* 
bar  M.  1948.  Ha  baa  baau  aa  b\uy  aa  a  beaver 
aver  alnoe,  but  not  In  the  open.  Mr,  Sinclair 
la  too  modaat  to  appear  before  the  Foreign 
Malatlona  Oommlttea  of  tba  SanaU  to  say 
tbat  ha  la  ftgalnat  tbla  treaty.  Laaat  of  aU 
would  ha  aay  wby.  While  ha  could  advance 
tba  abam  argumanta  that  others  have  made 
agalnat  tba  treaty  with  aa  airaight  a  face  aa 
tbar,  ba  prarara  to  employ  lawyara  to  apeak 
for  bim.  During  the  baartnga  thai  were  re- 
eaieed  aonia  10  days  ait)  tu  ba  rrrnrnH  aeil 
mitu  a  lawyer  itqm  tmumi,  by  the  oaaae  «l 
IpiMer.  raprnenied  bim.  altkiouib  ibe  eeoi* 
mutaa  may  not  know  who  the  cllani  le« 
Othara  on  tba  Sinclair  pay  roll  have  tbroagad 
tbe  bearini  room,  but  tbay  ware  not  proud 
anougb  of  tbatr  Sinclair  oonnactluni  to  dia* 
eloae  It. 

Mr.  Spenear.  with  a  atralght  face,  tnaUle 
that  tba  treaty  la  a  cartel— or,  at  any  rate, 
might  ba— wall,  at  laaat  It  eould  lead  te  a 
cartel— or  aomathlug  like  tbat.  Moreover, 
ballava  It  or  not,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
tbe  treaty  would  compel  the  Oovarnmant  to 
Impoaa  Its  arbitrary  will  upon  the  oil  indus- 
try baaidaa  liquidating  the  SUtaa  Uito  ao 
many  corporate  corpaaa  tbat  would  clutter 
up  the  greensward. 

The  technique  employed  by  the  Slndalrttaa 
in  Texas  has  been  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
used  in  starting  a  run  on  a  bank.  To  the 
State  ofllclals  of  Texas  the  Sinclair  retainers 
whisper,  "Pss-sti  This  treaty  will  cut  the 
revenue  of  the  State  in  two.  Our  whole  State 
government  will  collapse."  Teachers  and 
educational  associations  are  warned,  "Pss-stI 
This  treaty  will  force  Congress  to  cut  the 
Texas  oil  production  to  the  bone.  We  wiU 
have  no  revenue  for  the  schools."  The  small 
oU  producers  are  greeted  with,  "Pss-st!  This 
treaty  will  throw  open  the  American  market 
to  a  fiood  of  cheap  foreign  oil.  You  will  be 
ruined  overnight." 

The  Sinclair  forces  pretend  to  be  fighting 
for  the  interest  of  the  common  man.  And. 
of  course,  hasn't  Sinclair  himself,  who  Is 
paj^g  the  bill,  which  miut  already  havs 
reached  a  sizable  figtue,  shown  himself  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  common  man,  long 
bef<h-e  Henry  A.  Wallace  discovered  him? 
Certainly,  at  the  time  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
affair  he  was  enthusiastically.  If  quietly,  try- 
ing to  get  possession  of  Government  oil  that 
would  be  sold  to  the  common  man  at  a 
profit.  And  even  more  certainly  today  hie 
lawyers,  his  lobbyists,  and  his  publicity  men, 
as  they  crowd  the  hearing  room  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  are 
working  for  the  common  man  at  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's expense. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Warren  G.  Mafnaton, 
of  WashiuftoB,  Before  Appropriationa 
Subconunjttee  on  A^^alture  Appro- 
priation BUI,  1948 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASBINOTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  21) .  1947 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill.  1948.  to  testify  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  some  items  as  they  affect  the 
West.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


the  sta  tement  I  shall  make  to  the  sab- 
commi  tee.  and  also  an  edifcorial  entitled 
"Conuess  Mutilates  Protram  To  Pre- 
Nation's  Soil."  publlched  In  the 
ftoattk  Star  of  June  5.  IMT. 

Theie  betaf  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment md  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printe^ln  the  Rxooa,  as  follows: 

O.  M*«anmo«. 
SBMAtm  ArrwH 

ON 


Mr 


Agrlrultiir* 


tt« 
mh  etutj 

COQUnl  X99 


tlw  aai  tonal 


^hatoVMn,  and  membw  of  Um  ccm- 

I  haw  nqottua  tbte  oppcrtOBlty  to 

befor*  fou  becaow  at  my  stneara  ei»- 

taa  atfact  at  Boom  ndtacOamm  ta 

tBdiKlad  In  Um  Department 

bMlRVt. 

.—  that  this  committee  has  had  nO 

at  Ite  twtimony  aceumnlatad  dvr- 

•nd  that  In  addition  yen 

\j  witneaaee  on  many  aef- 

tT  thla  program. 

rtife  of  rcpeatlnf  aooM  Informattan 

hare.  I  wtah  to  ejprwa  to  yowr 

my  own  vtowt  oo  reaeoreh.  aoU 

itlon.  crop  taanranee.  aeceaa  roadi  In 

foreata,  and  nirml  electrtflcatton. 


Funta 


naioral 


that 


utUlaatlon 
the  diion 


Waahtxfton 


aiaret 


tect 

are 
Natloh. 
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or 
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AMD     COMaaaVATIOM 
GOMMSMT 


Um 


approprlatad  by  the 
and  actlTltlai  atmcd  at 

rcaouroaa  i;l— itty  aa  mTeatmaats 
tnia  aenae  at  tba  want  We  can  m- 
goodi  for  conaamptlan  by  ineraa^ng 
per  acre  of  flald  crape  or  ni^- 
roreata.  but  alao  wa  can  Increaae  s«eli 
hiy  dlaeovenng  new  naea  and  aaetho* 
laallcn  at  theae  eropa. 
rare  this  coounlttee  iroold  agree  with 
bad  the  Pederal  Oorenunent  no*  In- 
over  the  y«nn.  uaiaidefaWn  an  ma  of 
in  reaearch  aimed  at  more  extenalve 
of  the  prudncta  of  our 
opon  that  great  natural 
have  been  evan  aore  deraatatlnir  than 
oday.  All  of  OB  remember  the  day 
a  aabatantUl  portion  of  the  great 
flr  treee  In  the  Statea  of  Oregon  and 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground: 
ibar  companlea  of  the  liatk» 

n  and  left  tn  oar  foraata 

or  beard  feet  of  timber  aa  waste,  a 
Mrd.  and  a  braamng  placa  for  tn- 
tneecta. 

r  daya  i«o  repraacntattraa  of  the  De- 
it  of  Agrlei^ttira  daacrtbed  to  the 
tba  rttnlUnant  adraneaa  that 
m  iMdt  te  tiM  inttitluii  of  aawmiU 
They  deecrlbed  the  opcratlona  of  a 
at  aprlagflaUU  Oreg^  which,  if  I  re- 
flgurea  eorrecUy.  anticipates  making 
SUMQJOO  taHona  of  alcohol  thla  yaar 
■urtarlal  which  otherwise  would  be 
L  Tbia  one  proceea  and 
plant  are  concrete  evidence  tbat 
appropriated  by  the  Oongrcaa  for  re- 
represent  an  tnvaatamt  in  the 
of  the  Nation.  Likewise,  funds  ap- 
for  programs  formulated  to  pro- 
unaarts  ova  soU  and  our  fbreata 
flmda   tn  rested    in   the    future   of    the 


tlie 


sagle 


toiaad  on  and  oC  Oka 

faueet.    neither   can   advanoa 
be  given  that  a  particular  pleoa 
will  yield  the  deelred  reault.    In 
booever.  reaearch  la  the  handmaldan 
but  continuity  tn  atafl  and  ex- 
parlninatetlon  is  imperative,  and  this  Is  de- 
it 


bathroom 
guars  aUes 
itaiarch 


ytalda 

any  oib«  iia|la  part  at  an  appro- 

I   know   your  osHMalttea  racog- 

thaaa  facte  and  wfll  <wm.aisliate  that 

ta  the  troaCBMBt  aeeaviid  i«- 

IB  tbH  bMlprt. 

m  mem  thovgbt  otf 
aa  pirpetual  operationa.    Ttie  directors  of 


•tjeh    a    |»l?ate    enterprise    are 
EealoOB  ta  plotighlng  back  Into  the 
each  year  a  stiartent  amount  of  oipltal 
keep  the  plant  to  top-notch  operating  — 
dltlon.    In  my  Judgment  wise  eongrear' 
policy    will    make    provision    for    a    «l 
ploiighback  Into  our  agricultural  plant 
the  form  of  appropriations  for  greater  r 
Ifftttmi  and  caDsermtion  of  our  natural 
sourcee. 

There  Is  one  other  general  obeervatlooj 
wish  to  make.     The  House  Agriculture 
mlttee  baa  bean  holding  heartnga  for 
on  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  long-range  agricultural  program.    I 
this  is  a  vary  wlaa  and  important  atep  on 
part   of   this   legislative   committee.    Wl 
the    hearings    first    began    I    Instructed 
uiiwb«ir  of  toy  steff  to  follow  the  bc~^ 
aa  oloaalj  m  powlMa  and  to  report  to 
periodically  on  deveiopmenta.     ObviouaM 
do  not  know  ^ow  long  the  hearings  will  r^ 
tlnoe  or  spectfleally  the  kind  of  eomprel 
slve  program  that  will  come  out  of 
l^^fifHT.g«     X   am    fully   convinced,   ho 
that    any    oomprehenalve    and    long* 
agricultural  program  will  of  necessity 
tato.  aanof  other  tilings,  prorlsloi^  for 
sti  nllMi  aad  nae  of  our  croplanda. 

In  eiew  of  tlie  fact  ttukt  this  eom] 
Siva  stody  of  agrlcaitarai  problems  la 
tiadar  way.  and  m  vtev  «<  wliat  I  hava 
mentkmad.  it  appaan  to  Ma  extremely 
wlaa  foe  the  Congraaa  through  lU  apprc 
tlons    powers    to   drastically    curtail    or 
terminate  entirely  some  of  those  very  ~ 
grams  which  the  leglalatrve  commit tes 
call  upon  ua  to  reeatebllah  when  Its  ("""^ 
tlons  ta>e  the  form  of  concrete  1( 
propoaalt. 

aon. 


For  iif  arrfc.  tko  8oli  Ccmaervatlan 
prasanted  a  bodpsC  caUlng   for   appr 
tloB  at  ai.42S.000.    The  Boose  cut   thte| 
gntjDOO.  a  raduBtion    of   over   60 
Par  opaBattaaa.  ttos  BanHs  requested 
4S7J0OO.     This  tbs  Boose  cut  to  asa.Q 
a  reduction  of  about  12  percent. 

At  TlUntT  poinu  tn  the  hearings 
your  MMMlktea.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  two 
bava  been  ralssd  In  regard  to  tbs 
First,  are  the  fi 
in  favor  at  tbis  programT 
tbto  work  bs  bsttar  earrte 
by  th»  Agrtealtura  BrtsaaiBB  ■siiirit 
On  the  flrat  qusstloB  I  abould  lllte 
tiM  fannsra  of  my  Stete  apaak  for 
saivea.  I  iMva  rsoslved  during  the 
number  of  rsporte  asnt  to  me  voix 
by  coswarvaUon  dlstrtete  in  the  St 
XncMantaUy.  most  of 
anat  to  bm  long  before 
tliis  blU  bagaa  la  tbs  Bouaa  and  do  no* 
aa  attaaopt  on  tlM  part  of  tbs 
oC  ifllsiiUiiis  or  anyone 

Let  OM  quote  brtaOy  trosa  Um  IMS 
report  of  the  Fins  Ossk  aoU 
dlstrlet  at  Osfcsrtals.  Waali.: 

"Tb*  Fine  Crsak  aotl-coaoam 
is  located  in  ttoe  nortbeastam  part  of 
man  County  In  the  Stete  of 
The  district  covers  an  area  of  IWJIOO 
Approadmatsiy  W  percent  of  tbs 
fai  mad  in  a  wheat. 
tatlQB.    Tbs  distriet  wss  voted  into 
in  IMl.    •    •    •    Tbs  Sou  Conaervatlaa  I 
lee  prowldsd  tbs  dtstrlet  with  two 
tKBlsta.   a  aoil  sdsatlat.  an 
two  eoaservatJoB  aidaa.    Two  and  a 
of  grass  ssad  and  3.000  traaa  were 
the  dlstnct  by  the  8o«l  OosMarvatton 
The  peraonnel  and  material  were  dl 
tlM  SBttos  area,  working  wtth 
400  farmers  tn  the  distrtet. 

"^n  Mai  lib  we  bad  our  rally  day. 
rally  day  varted  ooasMarahiy  froos  the 
of 


of  June  ws  amuigsd 
time  ws  ebsefesd  dlf- 
ilng  TtM  areas  that 
tleee  stood  out  elsarly 
to  speed  tbs  work  of 
enpbaslaad  tbs  prob- 

paragraplM  troa  tbo 
county  soti-cen- 
page  1  the  farmers' 

grateful  to  the  8oO 

for  teclinlcal   hrtp  to 

ict.     TTie   farmers   ap- 

Ytnrm   help  wtth    their 

*    Detailed  eoiio 

^  the  aoil  aeeord- 

have  been  made  for 

totaling  119^367  acres 

lente  taken  from  ths 
rlUa     dlaUict     report. 
ikte  specifically  to  soil- 
On  page  4  tiM  com- 

•nalyals  aboiwa  tlMt 
red   iMy  and  pasture 
major  pr  act  tree  needed 
lis  respect  It  la  gratUy- 
a  number  of  fannera 
for  Improved  aoil  prc|K 

VertUlziag  luiy  and  pss- 
stes: 

dlstrlet   areas  of  flrst 

lid  l>e  tised  ss  a  basis 

tUtaer   program.      Lime 

sis  for  any  fertttiaer 

hill  eotls." 

typical  localised  llsiut 

te  Andy  Selfert.  W.  D. 

^oung.  have  found  that 

made  by  September 

'moat  Important  Items 

througb  tbs  wlatsr 

re  quote  I  would  like  to 
taken  from  tbs  an- 
kderwood  aoU 


tbat  tour  stuclL 


aao  farm  plana  slnos 

iizad  and  now  Imvs  1M 

llUon.     •     •     • 

lis  opportunity  to  tiiank 

Servlcs  for  Ite  loan  of 

1pn>ent  to  our  district. 

lorte  of  tbs  SoO  OoBsar- 

a  mil  sta*  OB  duty. 

It  the  war  la  over,  tbs 

insl  wlU  bs  ettaai- 

[to  me.  gentlemen,  Is  tbs 

of  tlMse 
tb  the  necessity  for 
Ih  the  service  they 
Idlvtslon  of  the  Depart- 
jthst  they  are  vrllllng  to 
'.  own  farming  operatioDS 
and  toasMBDs  tbs 
Ing  flik  kted  of  pragran 
Ibutlng  the  stimulation 
It  going.    To  me  the 
re  Just  read  demonstrate 
answer    to   the   first 
nanxely.  Are  the  tarm- 
rogram?  must  dsflnltaly 
iUve. 
[baa  bssn  brought  up  ba- 
Should  tiM  scu- 
rried on  by  tiM 
ilanakm  Savvies 
It  It  sartaftniy  la 
ittss  to  b>dicate   Ite 
but  X  tbtak  this  la  a 
Dsportaasnt  itssU  «r  a 
ataouid  dadda. 
Indlcataa  tiwt  tM4b  ars 

of 
tectual  ta- 
It  was  oas  of  our  great 
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educational  philosophers,  John  Dewey,  of 
Columbia  University,  who  said  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  Is  to  learn  by  doing.  My  own 
view,  therefore.  Is  that  a  conoblnatlon  of  ex- 
tension methods  and  actual  operations  on  the 
farmer's  land  will  provide  the  greatest 
promise  of  success. 

Safeguarding  our  productive  land  tlxrovigh 
sound  conservation  practices  Is  a  continuous 
program.  The  destruction  of  thousands  of 
acres  each  year  through  erosion  continues 
even  while  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  making  up  its  mind.  I  think  we  mxist 
view  soil  conservation  as  a  permanent  part 
of  our  agricultural  program.  There  will 
always  be  a  need  for  soil-conservation  serv- 
ices, because  even  though  the  discovery  of 
sound  conservation  practices  may  sometime 
be  completed,  the  application  of  those  prac- 
tices to  the  Individual  acres  of  our  farm 
lands  requires  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
asking  what  effect  the  House  reduction  in 
this  appropriation  would  have  upon  soil  con- 
servation In  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Department  answered  my  Inquiry  in  a  factual 
way.  giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  best  esti- 
mates. 

The  1948  budget  would  have  provided  for 
the  State  of  Washington  about  $32,054  for 
soil-conservation  research.  Under  the  pro- 
gram of  the  House  less  than  $9,500  would  be 
available.  F\}r  soil-conservation  operations, 
about  $906,000  would  have  been  expended  in 
the  State.  As  a  result  of  the  House  action 
this  would  be  reduced  to  at)out  $810,000,  or 
an  over-all  reduction  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington alone  of  approximately  $120,000.  Sim- 
ilar reductions,  of  course,  would  apply  to  the 
other  47  States  of  the  Union. 

The  effect  of  the  House  action  cannot  be 
truly  appreciated  by  simply  saying  that  the 
funds  expended  In  the  State  of  Washington 
will  be  approximately  $120,000  less.  That 
$120,000  must  be  translated  into  terms  of 
acres  of  soil  eroded  away  because  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  program  going. 

CONSXaVATION    AND    USX    PATMKMT8 

I  want  to  speak  now  on  a  related  program, 
ooassrvation  and  vise  payments.  The  De- 
partawnt  requested  $301,720,000  with  which 
to  carry  on  this  portion  of  the  agricultural 
adjustment  program.  Of  this  sxim,  $267,620,- 
000  Is  disbursed  to  fanners  In  the  form  of 
cash  pa]rments  and  advances,  for  soil-con- 
servation materials.  The  House  cut  this  fig- 
ure to  $150,000,000.  The  Department  re- 
quested approximately  $34,000,000  for  admin- 
istrative expenaea  at  National,  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels.  This  the  House  cut  to  $13,050,000. 
Two  major  problems  confront  your  conunlt- 
tee  In  this  regard.  The  first  one  has  to  do 
with  the  commitment  made  last  year  by  the 
Congress  to  finance  a  $300,000,000  program 
for  the  crop  year  1947.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  the  essential  value  of  the  program  Itself. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  Impoasible  for  one  Con- 
gress to  bind  its  successor,  but  there  Is  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion farmers  of  this  Nation  to  make  good  on 
the  assurances  which  were  given  them  In 
good  faith  l>y  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Last  fall  the  Department  announced  a  $300,- 
000.000  program  for  the  1947  crop  year.  The 
Department  made  that  annotmcement  on  the 
strength  of  certain  language  contained  in  the 
1947  appropriation  bill  itself,  and  upon  the 
discussion  between  Congressman  Tarver  and 
his  associates  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  last 
year,  when  this  Item  was  under  discussion. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  your  commit- 
tee are  familiar  with  these  facts.  To  me  it 
is  almost  Inconceivable  that  the  Eightieth 
Oongreaa  would  refuse  to  honor  the  moral 
obligation  to  those  farmers  who  have  in- 
cluded approved  conservation  practices  In 
their  1947  program.  Some  of  the  three  and 
a  half  million  farmers  who  are  participating 
have  already  completed  their  practices.    A 


majority,  If  not  all  of  them,  are  In  the  proc- 
ess of  canylng  them  out.  I  frankly  dont 
see  how  we  can  renege  at  tills  stage  In  the 
crop  year. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  program  Itself,  I 
wish  every  member  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  Congress  could  read  pages  1235-1276 
of  the  House  hearings,  where  Under  Secretary 
Dodd  and  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee discussed  this  program  at  considerable 
length.  Last  year  over  half  the  Nation's 
farmers,  operating  almost  70  percent  of  our 
crop  land,  participated  in  the  program,  and 
indications  are  that  more  will  participate 
this  year.  What  I  have  said  earlier  In  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  Investing  Federal  funds 
in  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 
especially  applicable  to  this  program.  Each 
year  we  harvest  crops  from  some  350,000.000 
acres  of  land.  Some  studies  Indicate  that 
we  are  taking  fertility  out  of  the  soil  as 
much  as  20  percent  faster  than  we  did  25 
years  ago.  The  present  generation  of  owners 
and  operators  cannot  be  expected  to  make  all 
of  the  sacrifice  to  keep  our  soil  resources  in- 
tact for  future  generations.  Here  the  pub- 
lic interest  Is  Involved,  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  public  welfare  the  Government  is  Justi- 
fied in  giving  assistance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  Just  a  few  of  the 
statements  Under  Secretary  Dodd  made  to 
the  House  committee,  because  to  me  they  re- 
veal in  a  dramatic  way  what  has  been  accom- 
plished through  conservation  and  use  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Dodd  pointed  out  that  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  this  program  there  were 
less  than  3,000,000  tons  of  lime  used  in  this 
country  on  the  farms.  Today  farmers  are 
using  over  23,000,000  tons  and  would  use 
In  excess  of  25,000,000  tons,  if  we  had  It 
available.  In  1936  the  total  tonnage  of 
phosphates  used  was  203,000  tons.  In  1945 
it  was  2,401,000  tons.  In  1936,  43.000  tons 
of  potash  were  used;  In  1945,  119,000  tons. 
Mulching  materials  in  1936  were  used  on 
19.000  acres;  In  1945,  on  121,000  acres.  In 
1936  there  were  1,900,000  linear  feet  of 
spreader  terraces.  By  1941  this  had  grown 
to  6,289,000  linear  feet. 

These  figures  contain  not  only  a  statisti- 
cal demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  working  on  the  farms  but,  likewise, 
these  figures  demonstrate  the  tremendous 
collateral  benefits  to  the  fertilizer  compa- 
nies of  the  United  States  emanating  from 
the  program.  If  I  were  a  lime  manufacturer, 
I  would  write  a  sincere  note  of  thanks  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  In 
the  process  of  teaching  farmers  sound  con- 
servation practices  they  have  Increased  the 
farm  market  for  lime  by  over  800  percent. 

One  other  portion  of  this  program  deserves 
special  consideration  by  this  committee. 
Through  the  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  built  a  tremendous  farmer  or- 
ganization to  formulate  and  administer  the 
program.  The  Department  has  offices  In 
over  3,000  counties.  There  are  more  than 
9.000  elected  county  committeemen  and  over 
97,000  commvmlty  committeemen.  The 
House  committee  In  Its  report  states: 

"Well-considered  expressions  of  opinion 
were  placed  before  the  committee  to  the  ef- 
fect that  soil-conservation  payments  could 
t>e  deleted  entirely  from  the  bill,  but  the 
committee  l>elieve  that  It  should  be  tapered 
off,  beginning  in  the  present  crop  year,  and 
completely  eliminated  for  the  crop  year 
1948." 

If  the  advice  of  the  House  committee  is 
followed,  the  county  and  community  organi- 
zation of  which  I  tiave  Just  spoken  will  dis- 
integrate, and.  In  my  judgment,  the  mo- 
mentum which  sotmd  conservation  practices 
have  atUined  among  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion will  come  to  a  halt.  I  feel  certain  your 
committee  will  not  permit  tliat  to  happen. 

rmssAi.  caop  ntsusAifcs 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  very  briefly 
alMUt  the  action  of  the  House  in  relation 


to  the  budget  request  of  tiM  Cn^  Insuranos 

Corporation.  Tot  administrative  expenses 
the  corporation  requested  $9,330,000.  The 
House  cut  this  to  $1,000,000.  You  will  recall 
that  for  the  year  1944  the  activities  of  ths 
corporation  were  suspended — the  corporation 
was  In  liquidation.  The  administrative  ex- 
penses for  that  year  were  $1,715,000.  For  tlM 
crop  year  1943  the  corporation,  according  to 
data  shown  on  page  1641  of  the  House  hear- 
ings, had  In  force  290.000  wheat  contracte 
and  131,524  cotton  contracts,  or  a  total  In 
these  two  major  cropa  of  421.524.  In  1949 
the  corporation  had  In  force  305,000  wheat 
and  114,000  cotton  contracts,  or  a  total  of 
419,000.  Secretary  Anderson  stated  before 
your  committee,  on  the  opening  day  of  these 
hearings,  that  for  the  1947  crop  year  tiM 
corporation  has  In  force  some  540,000  con- 
tracts on  wheat  alone. 

I  mention  these  figures  to  Indicate  that 
even  if  your  committee  decides  to  force  ths 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Into  liquidation, 
the  appropriation  approved  by  the  House  la 
grossly  inadequate.  With  far  fewer  contracte 
in  force  in  1943  liquidation  exi}enses  of  ths 
corporation  in  1944  were  $715,000  more  than 
the  House  has  allowed.  I  understand  that 
the  Government's  potential  liability  on  1947 
wheat  contracts  alone  Is  over  $500,000,000. 
Certainly  $1,000,000  will  not  finance  sufficient 
personnel  to  protect  the  Government  against 
unwarranted  claims  and  loeses  on  this  vast 
coverage.  Truly  there  Is  no  economy  In  such 
an  unbusinesslike  procedure.  To  achieve  a 
paper  saving  of  eight  and  a  third  million  dol- 
dars  the  House  Jeopardizes  a  half  bllllon- 
doUar  llabUlty. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  the  merlta  of 
crop  Insurance,  and  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  wheat,  because  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Washington  Is  one  of 
the  richest  parts  of  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Nation.  The  farmer  faces  multiple  hazards 
In  growing  and  marketing  a  crop.  Many 
vital  factors  are  beyond  his  control — he  can- 
not control  the  weather;  he  cannot  control 
the  market  price.  Crop  Insurance  provides 
a  means  whereby  he  can  trade  a  sum  certain 
in  the  form  of  premiums  for  a  partial  gtiar- 
antee  against  disaster. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  history  of  crop 
Insurance  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  In  the 
period  1939  to  1943  the  Federal  Government 
paid  to  wheat  farmers  almost  $33,000,000 
more  in  Indemnities  than  It  collected  In 
premiums.  Hedging  operations  netted  a 
profit  during  the  period  of  roughly  $7,000,000. 
thereby  reducing  the  net  loss  to  about  $26.- 
000.000.  In  the  years  1945  and  1946.  however, 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  In  the 
earlier  years.  Insurance  operations  In  wheat 
show  a  net  gain  of  $7,065,000.  Nation-wide. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  even  dtirlng 
the  years  1939-43.  the  wheat  insurance 
program  was  financially  sound.  During  that 
period  16.588  'arms  were  Insured.  Premiums 
collected  totaled  $811,119,  against  Indemni- 
ties paid  of  $410,989.  In  1945  and  1946,  1,606 
contracts  were  written.  $323,83.^  were  col- 
lected In  premiums;  $167,609  were  paid  out 
In  losses,  for  a  net  gain  of  $156,324. 

A  nimaber  of  wheat  farmers  from  my  State 
have  written  to  me  urging  the  continuation 
of  this  program.  They  express  a  view  in 
wtilch  I  concur,  namely,  that  after  investing 
over  $26,000,000  In  wheat  crop  Insurance  dur- 
ing the  1939-43  period,  why  abandon  tiM 
program  now,  when  the  experience  during 
that  period  has  enabled  the  corporation  to 
operate  in  the  years  1945  and  1946  at  a  $7,- 
000,000  profit.  They  argue  that  the  $26,000,- 
000  loss  must  be  charged  off  to  experience — 
that  it  represents  an  Investment  In  Itnow 
how — that  the  know  how  ptirchased  with 
that  Investment  ts  paying  dividends  at  the 
present  time  in  the  form  of  an  actuarially 
sound  wheat  crop-Insurance  program. 

May  I  read  Jvtst  one  of  the  letters  I  have 
received.  It  Is  quite  short.  The  others  I 
would  like  to  Iiave  placed  in  the  rec<nd. 
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DovoLAa,  Wusm..  ir«y  29.  1947. 

W   O.  Magkttsom. 
from  Woihinffton. 

Wushtngton.  D.  C. 

I  har*  bc«n  reading  tn  the  p«p«n 

Imuntnc*  is  to  be  limited  to  60 

1  MM  itra^fly  la  tevor  of  crop  in- 

V  fHnUli  ODOBty  and  hope  we  c»n 

My  brotber  and  X  haw  carried  It 

WM  avatlable. 

that  after  a  few  lean  years  moat 
will  realize  Iti  Importance,  and  It 
a  few  lean  yean  to  dolt. 

for  ua     WTiy  carry  tnaurane*  on 

or  your  lUe.  If  you  cant  pay  for 

Ineoma  falla?     It  doesn't  maka 


b  1^0 
heme, 


y«ttr 

Inaurancc  ia  one  of  the  itrong  fac- 
the  weU-baln(  of  our  Nation  as  well 
farmars.    No  one  baneflta  from  an 
impoTV  lahed  rural  population 
^  ery  truly  youfa. 

CAai.  B.  VrtwmocK. 

I  knc  w  tha  Agriculture  Committaa  of  tha 


JX 


Uon  with  tiM  Oipaxtaaaut 
la  conaldering  thta 


ct  ilfrk  ultura 

laglaUUve  atandpolnt.  I  al 
MMualttaa  wUl  raatora  tha  fundi 
bf  tlM  Crop  iBrnaaea  Corpora* 
turn,  i  undavaUnd  thay  hava  u<'|ad  rcatura> 
UOB  of] at  toaat  M.000.000.  Ut'k  not  thiow 
tvtf  if*  tspartanca  wa  have  la'nad.  unlaaa 
HM  •pMprUU  taglaUtlva  ecT.onlttaaa  and 
~  " —   t  auch  a  cimraa  ihould 


to  tolUiM 


TiW 


tha 
la 


Oiimmtttaa  haa  alrMdy  iMdN  rapra- 
Hi  it  UM  PtNM  mnm  dMcrtta  iha 
■  rtiii  Id  Um  ptvptv 
nan««4maiit  of.  and  mkt  if  MbMp  flMdi  ev» 
MUim4i  (uraau.  ■•»••  9l  ftm  wa««  en  lh« 
OOdtowl  amendmant  to 
bill  vaa  diacuaaad  id 
I*  »aka  avaUa»>ta  an  addiitattil 
•tOJOOkMO  III  Baoal  1»M  for  aooaaa 
tn  aup  wrilBf  tana  tor  OoaaoM'a  amandi 
•III  llMt  fundi  idpiodid  fey 
loMfMnaat  for  aooMi  rooda  ir* 
faturnJd  with  InUraat  In  tha  form  of  a  hlflMr 
priea  t(t  national -foraat  itumpofa— In  iddt- 
Uoa  th|it  iMHpoUtiva  bidding  la  tnaurad.  and 
(I  throufh  tha  Poraat  Banrica 
to  UMili  MilB  ill  rood!  in  tha 
natlonil  foraata  on  a  planned  baata. 

Tha  natural  tendency  of  the  private  oper- 
ator la  to  cut  timber  a«  ha  ooaMa  to  It- 
moving  fmn  the  perimeter  towacd  the  center 
body  d  timber  he  la  working  en. 
Soih  jkaetlea  la  net  alwaya  the  best  method 
o(  bWPMtlng  timber,  but  for  the  prlTate 
It  la  uraaUy  tha 


harvcei  Ing 


mlt  tb4  Pederal  OoTenunent  to  manage  the 

of   timber  on   that  baala  which 

_  Um  graotaat  yield  to  the  graatart 

of  operator*.    Acceaa  roads  are  ono 

of  providing  the  small  logger,  tho 

]  ilUowner.  an  opportunity  to 


•li 


Last 
to  It 
thla 
eotthl 
avallabe 
the  ti: 
too  loi' 
the 
prlatloli 


yaara 

thla 

the 

the» 


rear  the  Voroat  aerrloe  had  avatlablo 

900.000  far  acceaa  roads.   The  budgat 

called  for  tlt.lOBJOO.    The  Howe 

reqoaat  ta.SOOjOOt.  leaving  ilCOOCOOO 

for  fiscal  1048.    In  my  Judgment 

flOO.OOO  requeated  by  the  Service  waa 

to  begin  with.     I  say  thi*  becaoao 

Ser/lce  estlmatea  that  an  appro> 

or  gl  5.000 .000  yearly  for  the  next  8 

permit  It  to  construct  the  addl- 

roads  required  to  place  our  na- 

on  a  sustained  yield  baala.    On 

jleld  baala  we  would  increaaa  our 

It  of  timber  from  about  4J)0O> 

tmi  to  ejQOjM0.0OO  feet.    At  gS  per 

hoard  faal  thla  addiuonal   yield 

our  ravouuas  from  timber 

•Id^MMgOOO  per  year.    In  about  10 

I  be  entire  ITS.OOO.OOO  Investment  In 

program  would  be  returned  to 

Tisaauij — taking  into  account 

{tareant  paid  to  the  States  from  tlm- 

Furthermore.  at  the  end  oC  tha 


ft-riar 


lO-yaar  period,  we  would  still  have  the 
free  and  clear,  for  use  in  the  suatalned  yl< 
program. 

I  doubt  there  la  a  bualaaaHBan  in  the 
tkm  who  would  laf  i  to  aafei  such  an 
veatment   under    the   saaw  eircumst 
Bare  by  launching  a  5-year  program  coal 
jTlJdMOO  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
Ita  money  beck  In  10  yaaiB  on  the  addltlot 
yield  alone,  and  stUl  own  the  roads  in 
petulty. 

I  sincerely  tirge  your  committee  to  Add 
least  If.000j000  to  the  Bouae  figure,  therel 
feetortag  not  only  the  03.600.000  cut.   *" 
adding  another  ta.fiOO.OOO  to  It.    To  do 
sound  economy. 

BtnuL  BLXcrazncATtoM  AMCDnsraiT.  ^t 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  addit 
Itema    in    the    Department    of    AgrlcvHt 
budget  on  which  I  should  like  to  speak, 
time  will  not  permit.     I  do.  however   v.     h 
comment  on  RXA.    This  Is  a  program  wul 
literally  haa  brought  light  Into  the  Uvea 
1.700.000  farmers  of  America.    Like  our  | 
weetem  hydroelectric  projecu  to  which 
Is   doeely   related,   funda   loaned    to    tbi 
famer  eooperaUvee  have  proven  aound 
vaatmanu.    Tha  raooid  e(  NMiBist    ( 
loans  la  aieeptlonally  food.    By  tti*  ci 
fiacal  1947  over  %l.QlOl^MM¥i  will  have 
aUoaatad  to  borrowera.  and  about 
tilb  «C  b  bUlloa  doUart  wilt  bave  b« 
Tidiii    Oi  Piiiibir  II.  i»4«.  Iia<>  hioj 
la prlBilpal MMIldlwait  had  beeu  rei'    u 
paymtuu  overdiM  Mor*  tbaa  M  daya  aiuoi 
to  Isea  than  ItOOjOM. 

In  spito  of  Um  faet  thai  MIA  loana 
Mmd  iBftiminM,  the  Nuuse  out  the 
MiHl    iw    IbUrias    and    f«|teitaes 
Hmjm  Id  HM0.0OO-   a  rvducttoi.    r  o^ 
la   addition,   redu'ti 
1.000  ,ouO 


la  Um  Mouae  baaringa  thera  waa 

bMVOMI     tiM     OOtnmil 

iHalrmia  aad  BIA  npiiiialdUfii  a*  u) 
•dailalitritlvi  ioili  of  ths  program, 
ehalrman  ehoae  to  uae  the  number  of 
of  line  energiaed  and  the  number  of 
aumera  eonneeted  in  1940.  ooaiparad  to 
as  a  yantetlck  for  meeeuring  BBA  emci 
and  need  for  personnel.    I  do  aot  wish' 
qaarrei  at  length  with  thla  pr— las.    I 
wiah  to  polat  out.  iMwavar.  that  thaae 
suring  rods  taken  alOBe  are  not  condi 
These  criteria  muat  be  Judged  In  the 
of  oondittena  which  pracadad  the  year  1| 
as  coaapasad  to  IMd— how  much  preparat 
work  waa  doaa  ki  IMS  and  1900  which 
uibuted  to  tiM  IbMi  jBWgMad  In  1940—1 
watlibHIfy  of  auttrlala  In  iMd 
factor  In  ltd    am 
the  supervision  and  prooaaalag  load  now  i 
pared  to  1940.    On  the  latter  score  it  la 
it  that  the  number  of  borrowera 

from  OSO  in  1940  to  1.150  by 
In  thla  period  the  miiea  of  line 
22S  percent  and  the  nu":b«r 
1 948  percent.    Theae  figures  are  i 
dlcatlve  of  the  Increased  work  load  In 
I  am  certain  your  committee  will  take 
Into  ecosldcratlon  In  determining  the  vi 
Ity  of  the  House  reaaonlng  upon  which 
28  V^ -percent  cut  in  aalarlaa  and  ezpenaaa 
predicated.    RSA  la  a  bllllan  dollar  bi 
Without  adequate  personnel  It  ciuinot 
ilMiia  Ita  ohUgatlon  to  bmruwais.  and  to ' 
taqpayvs  of  the  Nation,  over  whoee  fi 
teids  trust. 

As  to  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
by  the  House  from  8900.000.000  to  I338J 
000— at  tha  and  of  flMal  1»47  the  d« 
will  have  a  backlog  of  applications  tc 
about  9270.000.000.  Asaumlng  that  r^  ml 
aa  16  percent  of  these  applleatlona  were 
iMled.  with  a  8128.000.000  limitation. 
wfn  not  have  suBetent  funda  to  fllnsree 
plications  already  In  hand,  to  aay  :  tl 
about  thoae  which  wUl  come  to  It  duMng 
eal  1948. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  on  January  j 
1947,  we  had  21  RSA  systema  energiaed 


irlng  16  887  cuatomera. 

farma  are  electrlftod. 

bave  made  far 

direction  than  thoae 

North   Dakota,   for 

rcent  of  lU  farms  elec- 

Cota   only    13   percent. 

appeared  before  the 

itlons  on  hand,  un- 

under  survey  by 

|te  of  Waahlngton  to- 

ivoivad  SJSl  mllca  of 

ruatomera.   Slnea  tha 

Ih  interest.  I  fall  to  aaa 

ig  a  portion  of  these 

^flu  of  electricity  aa  a 

part  of  the  House  to 

1.000.000  of  leading 

that 

ration 

id  rural  electrification. 

proapenty  of  the  Na« 

I  ooming  ganerationa. 

for  themselvea.  would 

ilde  out  ol  our  Income 

itural  reeourcee  which 


Mey  M.  1947. 
O  MACNtjaoif, 
If. 
lyton.  D  C. 

|«sund  that  the  Fed- 

Ion    wheat    haa    been 
itlea  In  the  wheat 
to  oarry  the  federal 

lart  ir«  i  number  of 
It.  whiah  I  do  aot  rtet 

of  If  we  canntit  crn* 

Ifflt  nf  this  Inaurance. 

»n  itrlvlng  for  the 

In  premium  rate  after 

rage  wtthojt  a  loae. 

isre  are  a  number  of 

lan  County  who  havt 

rat*  for  •  years  and 

felt  that  toaeflt. 

in  County  would  be 
log  the  Federal  whait 

lUnuaaaa  ct  thla  Inaur- 
to  otur  war  vet- 

I  to  get  started  in  farm- 
for  aeveral  yeara. 

Kd  BCHTJina. 


I  Wash  .  Way  28.  1947. 
G.  MACirosoN, 
tf. 
ihiffton,  D.  C. 

com:  Aa  a  farmer  of 
fath  ,  I  am  much  con- 
id  In  the  newspapers 
acre  seems  to  be  soms 
the  Federal  crop  In- 
le  old  baala  or  poaalbly 
Ilea  over  the  Nation. 
I  such  a  dmsttc  change.' 
of  Whitman  County, 
1.000  bushels  of  wheat 
led.    We  feel  this  Is 
thla  raaerve.  if  ever 
lemnltlee.    It  would  be 
It  to  all  of  us.  and  we 
In  all   Oovemment 

a  10-percent  retfnc- 
6  yeara.  no  lessee.  Do 
up?  It  also  glrea  tha 
3ple  who  want  to  start 
a  home.  Thinking  of 
|o  fought  so  bravely.  I 
bold  our  programs  snd 
hope  we  can  keep  our 
lee    program     We    are 

^cemed  of  all  what  we 

is  on  appmyr  tat  lone  on 

km.   I  maintain  that  we 
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muat  hare  a  sound  farm  program  and  need 
assistance  of  the  Ooverrxment  to  help  us 
carry  on.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  the 
people  In  your  State  to  carry  on  with  the  soil 
building  and  soil  conserving  program. 
Sincerely. 

Kasl  Schbsmk. 

Wakden,  Wash..  May  28.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Wakkcn  O.  Magnuson, 
United  Statex  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sh:  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  an 
article  In  one  of  the  dally  newspapers  con- 
cerning changes  that  Congress  contemplates 
making  In  our  present  Federal  crop-Insur- 
ance program. 

As  a  wheat  grower  and  leader  of  farmers 
in  this  county.  '  am  expressing  myself  In 
that  capacity.  It  Is  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  wheat  growers  in  this  county 
who  are  now  participating  In  the  crop-In- 
surance program  will  back  me  up  when  I 
state  that  such  changes  as  are  In  the  process 
of  being  made  will  be  a  very  eerlotis  mistake. 
With  this  in  mind  I  am  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  notify  or  contact  every  farmer 
who  la  now  participating  In  the  crop-lnsur- 
aaee  program  In  hopes  that  they  win  also 
iipreM  themselves  in  regards  to  placing  the 
crop -Insurance  program  back  Into  the  •n- 
perlmental  stage. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  wheat 
farmera  in  this  county  that  the  crop-insur- 
ance program  Is  the  beat  phaae  of  the  preaent 
farm  program.  It  glvea  armera  ano  eape* 
elally  younger  men  and  reiurnlni  vttaraui 
iome  aiBursnoe  of  being  able  to  meet  their 
obUfaiioAi  in  oaMOf  a  crop  faUutt.    It  latMi 

to  produea  a  erop  of  wheat  for  making  a 
living  and  to  hsip  feed  ths  bualneaa  people 
Of  thli  world. 

It  U  true  that  our  preaent  program  U  not 
parfect.  Mowtvar.  I  (eel  assured  that  euth 
minor  ehangea  aa  are  naciiiary  oaa  bi 
wotkad  out  as  time  goes  on. 

The  progrsm  In  our  county  and  State  haa 
certainly  not  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment 
very  much.  In  addition  to  this,  this  county 
has  built  up  a  nice  reserve  In  premium  col- 
lections to  cover  any  future  loeeea.  when 
and  If  they  occur.  In  other  worda.  we  feel 
we  have  an  equity  In  this  program,  and  I 
aaaure  you  that  ws  do  not  want  Congreea  to 
take  this  away  from  \u. 

I  know  that  the  wheat  crop  Insurance 
program  Is  certainly  beyond  the  experimental 
atage.  It  has  provided  a  very  definite  amount 
of  aectinty  to  the  farmers  of  this  county, 
aapeclally  to  the  yotinger  farmers  and  re- 
twmlng  veterans,  who  have  had  difficulty  in 
nirtalnim  financial  backing  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  operations.  If  the  crop-insurance 
program  Is  going  in  the  red.  It  is  certainly 
no  fault  of  those  ootmties  who  have  properly 
administered  the  program  and  by  doing  so 
have  built  up  a  good  reserve.  I  feel  that  such 
a  drastic  change  as  Congress  Intends  to 
maks  will  certainly  reflect  on  my  ability  in 
adminlaterlng  this  program. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  if  there  was  a  check 
made  on  losses,  you  would  find  they  oc- 
cvured  mostly  in  States  and  coimties  on 
farms  that  are  operated  by  men  who  derive 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  Income  from 
growing  wheat,  and  not  by  the  major  pro- 
ducing States  and  counties. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  favorable  consideration  when  It  Is 
brought  before  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Albset  Wmma. 

Pasoo.  Wash.,  May  27, 1947. 
The  Honorsble  Waxkm  O.  Maont7sox, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  8xb:  It  has  come  to  our  attention, 
through   newspaper  releases,  that  Congress 
Is  considering  limiting  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance on  wheat  to  60  counties. 


We  feel  this  Is  a  mlsUke  as  the  Federal 
crop-lnstirance  program  has  proven  to  be 
sound  and  operating  without  deficit.  How- 
ever. If  this  is  to  be  done,  wfc  feel  that  our 
county,  Franklin  County,  Wash.,  should  be 
one  of  those  selected. 

The  Federal  crop-insurance  program  In 
Franklin  County  has  proven  to  be  popular 
with  the  farmers  and  has  been  In  force  every 
year  that  it  was  available  to  us.  Our  county 
has  always  operated  well  in  the  black,  and 
we  have  the  highest  percent  of  participation 
In  the  State.  The  6  years  in  which  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  we  have  had  to 
pay  only  22  claims  and  have  an  accumulated 
reserve  of  103.e33  bushels. 

In  our  opinion.  Congress  would  do  well  to 
give  this  program  the  merit  that  It  deserves. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  C.  Watson. 
Chairman.    Franklin    County    Agri' 
culture  Conservation  Committee. 


AacHix  PsioB  A  Co., 
Yakima,  Wash..  May  28.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Warren  O.  Maonuson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Scnatob:  This  Is  to  advise  you  that 
we  are  interested  tn  seeing  the  preaent 
United  Statea  Department  of  Agriculture 
erop-lnsuranoe  program  continued  In  Iti 
present  form. 

We  ftel  that  this  Insuranoe  program  li  to  a 
eoiitiderable  degree  aeir-aupporttn|  and  not 
a  drain  on  the  Treaaury. 

Wt  alio  ftil  that  thU  program  contributii 
to  thi  lUblUty  of  our  agrlruJtura)  ioonomy. 
Yeun  viry  truly, 

AacHia  Paioa  *  Co., 
By  D0NU8  O.  Piioa. 


KBNNtwtcK.  Waiii.,  Miy  If,  tUf. 

Thi  Rooorabli  Wamuw  O.  MAONtntit, 

Vnifd  ttatti  ftnatr.  Washington,  D,  0.: 
Benton  County  farmers  alarmed  over  pro- 
poaed  drastic  reduction  In  ACA  funds  and 
virtual  cUmlnBtlon  of  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram. If  the  farmer  Is  forced  to  beer  the 
brunt  of  economy  drives  by  uninformed  east- 
ern legislators,  we  urgently  request  the  se- 
lection of  this  county  as  the  one  to  continue 
crop  Insurance,  for  which  we  have  a  very 
definite  need. 

Benton  CotTHrr  ACA  CoMxnm, 

A.  J.  Thompson. 

Rolls  Lannimo. 


(From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  of  Jtme  6, 
1947] 

ooncbbss  anmLATEs  pbogbam  to  pbxszbvb 
nation's  son. 

In  his  master's  address  yesterday  to  the 
fifty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Orange,  Henry  P.  Carstensen 
called  soil  conservation  the  No.  1  national 
problem. 

This  statement  may  seem  overdrawn  to 
some  people.  The  American  people  have  be- 
come used  to  hearing  many  things  de- 
scribed as  No.  1  problems — living  costs, 
strikes,  relations  with  Riissia.  automobile 
accidents,  the  sad  state  of  the  movies,  or 
radio  programs,  or  what  not. 

We  shall  not  qarrel  with  Master  Carsten- 
sen in  his  designation  of  the  No.  1  problem. 
For  food  is  fundamental  to  life.  Food 
growth  requires  soil.  And  the  soli  of  this 
country  is  wasting  away  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  rivers  wash  tons  of  topsoil  into  the  seas 
dally,  especially  from  lands  bared  by  over- 
grazing. The  winds  whisk  other  tons  Into 
the  air,  especially  from  lands  impoverished 
by  overcropping.  Each  year  this  Nation 
comes  nearer  the  point  at  which  It  will  be 
unable  to  raise  the  food  It  needs  for  Its  pres- 
ent population  of  140,000,000. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  action  of 
the    Hotise    Appropriations    Committee,    In 


slashing  drastically  the  funda  allowed  for 
aoll  conservation  programs.  Is  Indefensible. 

Only  within  relatively  recent  yeara  haa 
the  importance  of  soil  conservation  been 
generally  understood.  The  dust  bowl  and 
the  resultant  emigration  of  O&ies  and 
Arkles  helped  dramatize  the  problem.  But 
the  dust  bowl  episode  was  only  one  act  In 
an  American  drama  of  waste  that  haa  been 
building  up  toward  a  tragic  climax  ever  alnce 
white  men  first  stw  this  country,  with  nat- 
ural resources  that  seemed  Inexhaustible. 

Fortunately  the  dust  bowl  did  set  people 
to  thinking.  They  began  to  listen  to  the 
scientist'i  and  farm  leaders  who  hsd  seen 
this  tragedy  mctmtlng.  The  result  waa 
adoption  by  Congress  of  an  administration 
program  under  which  technical  e>TJert«  were 
provided  to  advise  farmers  who  would  set  up 
soil  conservation  measures,  with  flnancitU 
compensation  promised  those  land  ownera 
who  cooperated  In  carrying  out  theae  locally 
adopted  programs. 

It  Is  these  programs  that  are  now  threat- 
ened  with  wredcage.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  cut  soil  conservation 
appropriation  requeata  82  percent. 

The  committee  contends  that  a  cut  of  only 
12 Vi  percent  haa  been  voted  In  the  appro- 
priation tor  the  technical  experta  who  aid  the 
farmere.  As  Indicated  In  the  recent  Houea 
dobate,  however,  this  12^^  percent  cut  Is 
figured  on  the  baale  of  the  number  of  aoU 
conservation  dtatrlcta  in  axlstenoe  a  year  ago. 
Thli  number  was  1,IM.  New  dlatrleu  hava 
ilnci  biin  oriated  and  ari  atlU  being  created 
at  thi  rati  o(  to  a  month.  Thi  iffiit  of  thi 
out  li  thitifori  to  riduoi  priieat  operatlona 
approxlmBtily  tt  piriiat— actually  to  ait 
opiratloni  back  to  a  flguri  of  pri>wir  yian, 
ilnoi  war  iondltloBi  Inivltably  privoatid 
riaaonabli  MttiUiloa  of  thi  program. 

What  li  moTi  iirlout  li  the  fact  that  thi 
oommlttii  hai  uadirtakin  to  tnd  altogithir 
a  program  uadir  which  8800.000,000  Wia  lit 
up  a  yaar  ago  aa  tha  amount  which  would 
bi  avallabli  to  pay  farmers  entering  Into 
theee  soil  oonaervatlon  projeote.  The  figure 
Is  hslved  for  1847  and  eliminated  altogether 
for  1048. 

While  It  la  legally  true  that  no  OongraM 
can  bind  Ita  stacoeesor  In  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriations, the  8300.000.000  item  waa 
adopted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congreaa  with 
the  clear  understanding  that  farmers  were 
to  be  notified  what  aid  they  could  expect  If 
they  undertook  their  local  programs.  Now 
the  compensation  for  the  1947  programs, 
already  imdertaken,  Is  to  be  cut  In  half  and 
the  whole  plan  dropped  for  next  year. 

Let  no  one  think  that  soil  conservation  la 
something  that  shoiild  interest  dwellers  in 
the  dust  bowl  or  the  Atlantic  Coast  States 
or  the  deep  South  alone. 

Mr.  Carstensen  noted.  In  his  master's  ad- 
dress. 

"Farmers  of  this  State  have  a  right  to  be 
particularly  concerned,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  high  ranking  Oovemment  soil -conser- 
vation ofQcial  reported  recently  that  in  ero- 
sion damage  cur  Palouse  area  was  second  only 
to  an  area  In  northern  New  York." 

The  problem  is  particularly  Important  here. 
Mr.  Carstensen  noted,  with  Columbia  Basin 
lands  about  to  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
adding: 

"Unless  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west take  steps  to  protect  those  landa  they 
will  lose  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  spent  on  this  project." 

Certainly  it  is  timely  for  city  people  to  be 
Joining  with  farm  people  In  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  soil  depletion  problem. 
The  city  man  has  to  eat,  too. 

And  it  strikes  us  that  the  city  pec^Ie  might 
well  Join  with  the  farm  people  in  protesting 
the  penny  pinching  that  threatena  to  vnreck 
one  of  the  most  worth-while  programs  being 
carried  out  \mder  Government  auspices.  It 
is  essentially  a  farmers'  program,  democrati- 
cally operated  by  elected  farmer-district 
stipervlsars,  with  technical  help  from  the 
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L  OM^t  Pcpp«r,  •£  Florida, 
•f  lfc«  Preaideot't  Veto  of 


EZTEV  SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

nf  TH«  SKf  i^  or  TH«  WTTWD  «TATW 


Monday.  Ane  23  {legislative 
Moniaw.  AprU  21) ,  1947 


of 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
it  to  have  printed  in  the 


im , 

ATpfiiW*  Of  tbo  RtcoM  a  radio  speech 
bfoadcast  b)  me  at  10:30  p.  m.  on  June 
n,  lt47.  ov;r  the  MutuaJ  network,  in 
guppoit  of  yxe  President's  veto  oi  the 
labor  bill. 
Ttatre  belig  no  objection,  the  speech 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa. 


as  follows: 
Tomorrow 
•t«  of  tbe 
momentoui 
two-thlr<la  of 
Fteridant't 
bay*  lost  Ita 
reaction  and 
•Oacta  not 
OBaJorttyof 
TOt«  for  the 
tion  when 


Untcd 


ac:ual 


BtHlBg.     Thef 


Kkeik 


ear 

Th*7    waa 
■tranftta  of 

Mark  HaniU 
Oblo.  Is 
out  a  firm 
polltlca   in 
Mark  Hanna 
Banator 
Prtalilnit 
UiliantlUlM 
throogh  tt 
Senator  tram 


prtj  ipartty 


cradlMd 


Roatrr 

Tttimaa 


wculd 
wo  king 


•ebtevad  la 
The  Uses 
UevalBtba 
tbe 


]ito 


whlsta 


Aaeaiiyai 


Repu  )lieaa 


litereoon  at  3  o'clock  the  8en- 
Statea  wUl  decide  the  moat 
c^mesttc  taaua  at  tnt  Himii.    If 
the  6«nat*  vote  to  ovwrlde  the 
T4to.  the  American  people  shall 
;reateat  battle  against  forces  of 
Doonopoly.    For  this  laglalatlon 
Oily  labor  nnlona  but  tba  vaat 
U  m  a»er1ean  people.    Ilioaa  who 
t^  cheapen  the  labor  of  tbe  Ma- 
workers'  wagea  ara  already 
coDf'^btite   to   a   dqaaaalrin 
Is  already  sllpptef  away. 
America    when    today    the 
la  the  hope  of  *iu  world, 
a  Republican  Senator  trom 
with  being  the  first  to  work 
«laal  between  big  budneaa  and 
1  be   United    States.     Tomorrow 
iroxild  be  proud  of  his  successor, 
TAfT.  of  Ohio,  If  the  veto  of 
should  be  oTerrldden  and 
Mil  ahould  become  a  law.    For 
abator  Tatt.  alao  a  Republican 
(Kilo  and  also  sp— king  for  big 
have   fastened   iqiKm   the 
people  the  aartKuila  et  big 
!0«npleta  aa  that  which  Banna 
day. 

battle  between  those  who  be- 

•Bd  thoaa  who  are  against 

irt  flberply  drawn.     Thia  is  a 

een  only  be  decided  by  the 
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It  replle<:  tt  was  none  of  the  worksra'  btisl- 
naas,  it  was  aoaa  of  the  OovemnMnt^  bost- 
ntm.  what  ttoay  war*  abia  to  pay 

The  truth  was  that  the  corporate  Jeed- 
•ratatp  of  America  ware  determined  to  break 
the  poww  of  labor  orgaatntlons  In  Amerlea. 

mm  tba  worklag  people  they  determined 
to  strip  the  pseteeHon  of  labor  lawa  and 
labor  vMOMw    FNM  the  coaaaming  pirtMe 

ahleld  of  prtea  oHitMl  and  the  fair  dlstnbu- 
H^;^  of  1^  UaMed  fooda  we  had.  From  tha 
I  tbey  would  remove  controla  ov«r 

the    veto    of    Freekknt    Truman— 
which  was  as  strnflat  a  lebuke  aa  hla  veto 

on  tbe  tax  bUl  ead  IMe  ■alBebnr  bill— 8«i- 
ator  Tatt  and  the  Republican  leaderahlp  dc- 
strcyed  price  control.  Just  last  weak  In  the 
senate  they  g  il    pii  e^ecy  rant  ocntrol. 

vaaa  ea>wplee  diian  with  bureaucracy." 
What  they  reeUy  meant  was  freedom  for 
the  piercing  sawed  of  proftteerlng:  down  wl.h 
the  shield  of  Ouesrnment  protection. 

UaanwhUe  tba  MatMmal  AsaocUtlon  of 
Maoufaetuiara  and  tba  Republican  leader- 
ship turned  evary  weaposi  m  modem  politi- 
cal warfare  toward  battering  down  the  de- 
fanaea  of  tlM  working  people  buUt  under  the 
laaderalUp  of  Preaidant  FranklUi  D.  Roosevelt. 
They  have  pretended  to  be  concerned  only 
with  curbing  the  leaders  of  Ubor.  whUe  they 
have  been  reaching  out  to  andrela  and  de- 
sttoy  the  working  people  tbaiaealvM. 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  If  1  did  not  warn 
you  that  U  we  loae  this  batUe  for  the  work- 
ers.  not  only  the  American  worker  but  the 
Af>^1ca"  eoaemner  as  well  as  the  American 
small  tooiiaMHBan  and  the  American  farmer, 
will  stand  helpleae  uader  the  crushing  power 
of  the  blg-biislneeB  macnatas  and  monopo- 
Usr,s  of  America  to  tix  wafaa.  prloes.  and  renU 
to  satisfy  their  lusU  for  profit  and  power. 

The  Republican  high  command  In  this 
saine  week  gave  railroads  Immunity  from  the 
antltnist  laws,  another  blow  at  the  shippers 
and.  hence,  the  consumers  of  this  Watlon. 
They  tried  to  force  through  an  InequlUble 
tax  law  which  would  raise  the  InooaM  of  the 
poor  ip»"  I  percent,  but  of  the  rlA  man  34 
percent.  President  Truman  courageouely 
vetoed  that  bill— and  his  veto  was  sustained. 
They  denied  school  Itmches  for  the  children 
of  Amartea.  They  denied  veterans  a  chance 
for  easy  credit  to  buy  farms.  They  cut  the 
fuada  for  tfactrtdty  for  the  farmvs  of  this 
Nf.Uon.  They  ahut  the  doors  to  many  GI  s 
aeeking  training  or  loana  by  additional  re- 
strictions. 

That  is  the  Republican  record.  No  health 
bUl  for  the  sick,  no  funds  for  teachers  and 
students,  not  a  dime  for  incroealng  old-:ige 
p«BiloaiL  AndatatlaMWtoantwooatof  f--^ 
famlUea  in  America  haee  aaalngs  of  leaa  ti 
040  and  a  weakly  tneoma  of  MO.  wa  And  that. 
aa  tke  Mew  York  TUnaa  raporto  thla  very 
morning,  the  profita  of  230  corporations  in 
the  first  3  monttia  of  this  year  were  300  per- 
cent higher  than  their  profits  in  the  same 
3  montha  of  1SM6— and  1946  waa  thair  most 
proaparaUB  year  in  history.  Can  tba  Amari- 
can  hotisevrlle  buy  three  timaa  mora  todaj 
than  In  1946? 

About  one  sectioD  of  tbe  labor  biU  Senator 
Tati  waa  atrangaly  aUant  In  his  reply  to  the 
Praaldant.  That  aactlon  would  deny  the 
lam  of  pram  and  traadom  of 
,  to  the  tmskkm  people  of  thla  country, 
to  their  famlUm  and  to  all  cltlaena.  They 
could  not  use  a  peanj  of  tbalr  eosnmon  funda 
to  publish  dko  meerd  of  a  Congraaaman. 
While  the  RattCBal  Aaaodatlon  of  Man- 
ufacturers could  tracly  adaertlaa  their  vlewa 
on  laglalatlon  and  piTT't**^'  candidates,  no 
uukm  could  spend  a  penny  to  defend  their 
Interesta  against  their  political  oppraaaors. 

While  corporation  aaaettttam  can  donate 
milUona  to  the  RcpubUeaa  Party,  unlOBa  caa 
not  spend  a  dime  for  poUtleal  eontrllMitlona. 
While  Sutea  and  countlaa  elect  oiBcers  by  a 
majority  of  thoaa  voting,  unions  can  obtain 
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The  Mitsittippi  Rhr»  Floo4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAMA 
m  TOT  SINATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxcoao  a  brief 
United  Press  dispatch  appearing  in  tbe 
WashiniTton  Post  for  June  18,  describ- 
ing the  major  Mississippi  River  flood, 
now  hitting  a  150-mile  stretch  of  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley.  There  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Iowa  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  most 
of  the  bottom  land  in  the  southern  half 
of  the  State  will  produce  no  com  this 
year,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars.  This  new  flood,  now  cresting 
along  the  Mississippi,  is  prevented  only 
by  already  weakened  levees  from  sweep- 
ing across  400,000  acres  of  the  Nation's 
richest  farm  land. 

These  startling  facts  prompt  me  to 
also  insert  in  the  Record  two  ably  writ- 
ten editorials  describing  this  continuing 
problem  of  damaging  floods,  and  point- 
ing out  the  necessity  of  once  and  for  all 
preventing  such  devastation  through  the 
enactment  of  a  unified  river-basin  re- 
sources development  plan,  as  suggested 
In  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  bUl  S. 
1156.  One  editorial,  appearing  in  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily  for  June 
16,  is  entitled  "At  Expense  of  the  Many." 
The  other,  printed  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  June  11,  is  entitled  "MVA 
Lesson  of  the  Floods."  I  commend  these 
thoughtfully  written  editorials  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18.  1947] 

IiiAJoa  MissiBsipPi  Rn-TR  Flood  Expected 

Keokuk,  Iowa.  June  17.— Heavy  rains 
poured  torrents  of  water  down  Iowa  streams 
today  and  Army  engineers  warned  that  a 
major  flood  would  hit  a  150-mile  stretch  of 
the  central  Mississippi  Valley  witliln  34 
hours. 

Hundreds  of  fanners  in  lowland  areas 
had  fled  taking  with  them  furniture,  chick- 
ens, and  livestock.  The  number  of  home- 
less, which  reached  20,000  In  Iowa,  Mlssotirl, 
Illinois,  and  Nebraska  a  few  days  ago  and 
then  dropped  olT,  was  building  up  rapidly  as 
floodwaters  roee. 

Great  areas  of  farm  land  were  under  water 
from  recent  floods.  Whole  vlUagea  were 
flooded.  And  rising  floodwaters  were 
qwaading  over  new  areas. 

COaN  CBOP  BLASTED 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Agrlculttire  pre- 
dicted that  most  of  the  flooded  bottomland 
In  the  southern  half  of  this  tall-corn  State 
would  produce  no  com — the  Nation's  basic 
crop — this  year.  Crop  losses  in  Iowa  alone 
the  department  said,  will  run  into  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Heavy  rains  In  northern  Iowa  brought  one 
flash  flood  and  predictions  of  others.  A  flood 
hit  Waverly.  Iowa,  on  the  Cedar  Biver,  and 
Inundated  the  entire  southern  section  of 
town   (population  5,000). 

Col.  W.  N.  Leaf,  of  the  Army  engineers  at 
Rock  Island,  Hi.,  said  the  danger  area  on 
the  Mlsalssii^i  extended  from  Wapello,  Iowa, 


to  ClarksvUIe,  Mo.  Surrounding  the  area 
neiu-ly  400,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  richest 
farm  land,  protected  from  the  river  only  by 
levees  already  weakened  by  last  week's  floods. 

The  Sny  Levee,  south  of  Quincy,  m..  was 
endangered  by  the  pounding  Mississippi. 
The  Red  Cross  at  St.  Louis  said  the  levee 
might  give  way  at  any  time.  Tbe  agency 
was  preparing  evacuation  of  the  600  resi- 
denU  of  Hull,  111.  If  the  levee  breaks,  the 
agency  said,  it  will  have  to  care  for  1,500  to 
3,000  persons  in  the  area. 

Above  Keokuk,  the  Des  Moines  River  had 
spilled  over  its  banks  for  12  miles  between 
Alexandria,  Mo.,  and  St.  Franclsville,  Ma 
The  water  spilled  toward  Wayland.  8  miles 
from  the  river,  where  evacuees  from  Alex- 
andria £1111  were  waiting  for  last  week's  flood- 
waters  to  recede  from  their  homes. 

(From  tbe  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  DaUy  of 
June  16,  1947) 

At  Expense  op  the  MAirr 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  late  George  W. 
Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  and  Franklin  E>elano 
Roosevelt  the  problem  of  flood  control  was 
solved  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  No  longer 
does  the  Tennessee  River  run  wild  and  add 
its  former  excess  of  water  Into  the  Missis- 
sippi when  floods  run  rampant  and  cause  so 
much  misery  and  property  damage  through- 
out the  Mississippi  wat'^ished. 

We  now  know  how  to  prevent  these  disas- 
trous floods.  Right  here  In  ^ork  we  are  expe- 
riencing the  benefits  of  flood  control  and 
escaping  the  damage  «  bleb  so  frequently  was 
our  lot  before  the  problem  was  tackled  in- 
telligently. Here,  however — fortunately  for 
us,  no  doubt — there  was  no  power  problem 
involved. 

Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  floods  can 
be  prevented.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  that.  And  as  a  byproduct  of  such  pre- 
vention rheap  power  can  be  produced  which 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  regions  in 
whi'*'^  It  will  be  avalHble  for  use. 

Why,  then,  have  we  failed  to  repeat  the 
success  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  project 
throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation  and 
done  away  with  floods  and  the  damage  they 
cause? 

There  Is  seemingly  only  one  reason.  Pri- 
vate utility  owners  block  more  flood-control 
projects,  because  they  fear  for  future  proflts. 
No  cheap  electricity  for  the  people  11  they  can 
help  it.  No  real  flood  control,  because  a  nec- 
essary Incident  would  be  the  production  of 
large  amounts  of  electricity  at  small  cost. 
What  would  BO  greatly  help  the  people,  the 
private  power  outflt  consider  against  their 
personal  Interests  and  their  influence  Is  so 
great  in  Congress  that  the  people  suffer  that 
they  may  have  their  pound  of  flesh. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  In  erect- 
ing levees  to  bold  back  flood  waters  on  the 
Mississippi  when  the  sensible  thing  to  do  was 
to  prevent  the  waters  from  reaching  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  building  storage  dams  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tributaries  as  was  done  so  effec- 
tively In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

But  flood  control  we  cannot  have  generally 
because  a  very  few  of  us  must  be  permitted 
to  continue  to  proflt  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

Sometime,  of  course,  tmless  we  destroy  our- 
selves In  the  meantime  by  one  or  the  other 
of  those  Instruments  of  mass  destruction 
we  have  conjured  up,  there  will  be  authorities 
like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  many 
places  throughout  the  Nation.  Great  dam- 
age from  floods  will  liave  been  done  away 
with,  electric  power  will  be  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, and  no  one  will  have  suffered.  Not  even 
the  greedy  private  power  crowd,  for  they  wiU 
have  been  bought  out  at  generous  prices,  aa 
was  done  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 

It  is  not  that  the  private  power  crowd  doea 
not  expect  to  be  amply  paid  for  their  assets 
In  case  of  the  establishment  of  valley  au- 
thorities. It  Is  future  big  returns  they  object 
to  t>elng  denied. 


Tills  present  flood  should  be  more  thrtn 
enough  to  bring  about  at  least  a  Missouri 
Valley  Arthorlty.  It  will  be  if  the  people 
of  the  Mississippi  watershed  exercise  any- 
thing like  intelligent  self-interest.  Even  a 
Congress  so  wedded  to  reaction  as  the  pres- 
ent one  would  not  dare  ignore  these  people 
if  they  really  set  out  to  protect  their  interests. 

The  alternative  is  to  order  the  Army  En- 
gineers to  throw  away  a  lot  more  money 
building  levees  and  main  river  dams  that 
cannot  and  wUl  not  prevent  floods  which  are 
obviously  uncontrollable  once  they  reach  tha 
main  rivers. 

iProm  the  St.  Loula  Post-Dlapateb  of 
June  11.  10471 

MVA  Lesson  op  trb  PLOooa 

The  floods  which  are  ravaging  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  north  central  Missouri 
areas  along  the  Missouri  River  are  testimony 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  old  ideas  about  river 
control. 

For  these  old  Ideas,  this  year  and  every 
year's  flood  victims  are  indebted  to  pork- 
barrel-minded  politicians  m  Congress  and 
to  the  Army  engineers.  It  is  these  same  ele- 
ments that  are  trying  to  patch  up  the  old 
Ideas  and  keep  the  pork  barrel  going  by 
means  of  the  fake  MVA.  the  Missouri  Baain 
Interagency  Committee. 

The  levee  system,  which  is  falling  in  the 
present  flood  Just  as  It  falls  in  every  flood, 
is  a  monument  to  the  pork-barrel  piolltlcoa 
and  to  the  Army  engineers,  who  have  be»n 
their  complacent  beneflclary. 

For  the  first  25  years  of  their  flood-con- 
trol work  the  engineers  relied  almost  entirely 
on  levees,  built  by  State  levee  districts  or 
private  associations,  sometimes  with  Army 
financial  aid.  As  they  proved  inadequate, 
they  were  buUt  higher  and  higher.  In  con- 
sequence, the  narrowed  channel  silted,  and 
floods  became  worse  than  when  tiiey  had  tha 
deeper  channel  to  run  In. 

The  pork-barrel  brigade  in  Congress,  and 
the  Army,  continued  going  around  in  this 
vicious  circle  untU  1927.  when  an  unusually 
disastrous  flood  in  the  Mississippi  made  it 
apparent  to  everybody,  themselves  Included, 
that  something  better  than  the  levee  system 
alone  would  have  to  be  found. 

The  something  better  was  first  provided 
In  the  enghieerlng  works  of  the  TVA  on  tha 
Tenneseee  River  system.  TVA  didn't  wait 
to  control  floods  after  they  had  happened. 
It  started  before  they  occurred  and  worked 
to  prevent  them.  It  didn't  use  Just  one  or 
two  of  the  means  of  flood  prevention;  it 
used  all  of  them  in  the  book. 

Some  of  them,  like  erosion  control  and 
forestatlon.  were  carried  out  for  their  own 
sakes,  too,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  flood  control.  As  much  po- 
tential floodwater  as  possible  was  soaked 
Into  the  land.  SoU  was  kept  from  eroding 
into  the  streams  and  raising  flood  heights. 
Large  reservoirs  were  built  on  the  rivers 
tributary  to  the  Tennessee,  to  catch  and 
hold  back  potential  floodwaters  from  the 
main  stream. 

The  Army  engineers,  after  the  big  faUura 
of  1927,  began  thinking  In  terms  of  reservoirs, 
cut-offs,  and  spillways  to  keep  the  volume  of 
water  within  the  limits  that  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  levees.  Tlie  Pick  plan,  which 
tlie  Army  devised  for  the  Missouri  Valley, 
makes  use  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control.  So 
does  tbe  Reclamation  Bureau's  Sloan  plan, 
which  has  been  merged  with  the  Pick  plan. 
But  in  their  eagerness  to  Imitate  TVA  and 
thereby  avert — they  hope — an  MVA,  the  Army 
engineers  have  not  been  able  to  adopt  the 
whole  method.  They  are  not  authorized  by 
Congress  to  go  into  erosion  control  and  for- 
estatlon for  flood-control  purposes,  and,  fur- 
thermore, their  professional  prejudices  are 
against  attaching  very  much  importance  to 
such  activities,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  pcditical 
come-on.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan  contains 
ample  blank  spaces  for  other  agencies  to  fill 
In  with  programs  in  theea  fields  U  they  like. 
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are  bending  their  efforts  for  their 

at  the  program  and  their  own  ap- 

Aa  long  aa  partlsana  of  frac- 

of  the  devatopment  are  allowed 

the  whole  de»«lo|i«Bent.  that  ia  the 

be :  Incomplete  and  lopalded. 

poople  of  the  upper  MlHiMlppl  and 

Valleya  aea  their  farm  lands,  homes. 

munltlea  wracked  again   by   flooda 

be  prevented,  they  can  take  hop* 

.4  laamed  the  leaaon  of  theae  cataa- 

Ttaat  laaaoD  la  that  no  more  make- 

waatad.  ao  man  port  bartela.  no 


1  m 


lav* 


part- way 


l  Kbema  U  good _ 

to  eomptete.    To  be  that  good.  It 

win  haije  to  be  modeled  oa  TV  A— not  In  part 

aa  the  Army  propoaea.  but  tn  full. 

to  be  admlnUt«ed  by  an  agency 
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St  Uwrcocc  ScAWAj  Project 


1  amNSlON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

I  cm  TBtnoirr 

■I  TB  SINATI  OP  THS  UMITSD  8TATSS 

Twidart.  June  24  aegislatiTe  day  of 
Monday.  April  21) ,  1947 


AIKBN.    Mr.    President.    1    ask 

tmanlinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  RgcoRB  an  editorial 

A   Dream    That    May    Come 

in  the  Winnipeg  Trib- 

Jmie  !».  1947.    The  editorial  re- 
Ihe  development  of  the  St.  Law- 

Lakes  seaway. 

,  bdttg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ottiered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkccto. 


Mr 
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Lakes  and  added  that  the  route.  '<»  O"*"*^* 
at  ita  length,  would  be  aafe  from  eutoaiartn" 
It  la  only  laanaable  to  believe  that  tl 
•droeacy  by  Pre*d«»t  Truman  and 
tary  Ifarahall  will  attmulate  proponents 
the  echeme  to  greater  activity  In  trying 
bring  about  ratification  of  the  agreeme- 
9o  f ar  aa  Canada  is  concerned,  the  lakee- 
•ea  rotite  would  have  been  completed  y* 
ago  had  Washington  given  conaent. 
Welland  Canal  waa  built,  the  Toronto  Hi 
bor  deepened,  and  other  links  In  the  chi 
provided  on  Canadian  waters  In  full  e 
tatlon  that  the  over-all  project  would 
day  be  carried  out. 

While   argument*   are   atlll   being   ^ 
about  the  navlgatlcn  benefits  of  the  sche 
It  la  generally  agreed  that  the  deepoi.ing 
the  waterway  to  permit  oceangoing  shtrs 
come  up  to  Port  Arthur  and  Port  WUUi 
wotild  lop  olt  some  at  the  coata  of  carry* 
grain  overaeoa  by  the  reducUon  of  tram 
and  atoraga  cbargea. 

Apart  from  the  navigation  feature,  he 
ever,  there  would  be  developed  large  bU 
of  hydro  power  that  could  rot  fall  to  bet 
Ontario.  Quebec  and  eastern  United  States 
durtrtes.  The  chief  dlaagreement  now  - 
to  be  regarding  tba  oort  of  the  undert 
In  1941  It  waa  eatliaaUd  at  around  asoo.! 
000.  It  la  realized  that  with  present  li 
costs  and  the  high  price  of  materials 
figure  la  altogether  too  low.  Many  englr 
now  say  the  cost  would  be  In  the  nelghl 
hood  of  gl.OOO.OOO.OCO. 

Opposition  from  United  States  ocean 
authorities,  railway*  and  olhera  has  hei 
fore  been  strong  enough  to  block  action 
Washington.    Eaoently  the  New  York  T' 
•aid  that  moat  of  their  argumenU  bad 
anawarad  repeatedly.    It  branded  aa  unl 
tb*  statement  that  St.  Lawrence  wat 
would  b*  dearer  than  power  producad^ 
eoal;  oa  tb*  ooDtrary  It  would  b*  ebt— 
perhaps  60  percent. 

The  latest  proposal  made  In  the  Ui 
Sutas  that  in  order  to  laaet  cosU  of 
aavtgatioo  mkI  of  th*  project  tolls  sho\ ' 
col  Vented  from  ahlpa  u&lng  the  seaway 
been  agreed  to  "in  princtpi*"  by  Car 
Thla  announcement  wa»  oiada  by  Hon.  ' 
St.  Laurent,  limlster  of  Bxtarual  Afli' 
ParUaJDcnt  last  April. 

of  tb*  "■txatflfle  importi 
by  Praatdent  Truman  and  M 
by  ■■11*1*1  J  Marahall  a*  an  - 
Mortta  Amarloaa  defaaa*  may  do 
Coogrc**  than  any  •ouaoaole  arg 

\va    to    point    to    tb* 
aa  actuality  oomparal 


■raeb 


as  f  ofows 

rtua  MAT  ooMS  mm 
^^  _  In  fa^or  of  tb*  Joint  United 

(iBl^^LDomlnlon  St.  liawrenc*  seaway  proj- 
I  pUtng  up  and  tndleatlon*  are  that 
of  tb*  eopoaltion  to  it  is  being  over- 
ut^m^  ntmt  vMt  to  Ottawa 
at   Truman    had    a   «■«■   atmmt^aKnt 
say  about  It. 
tkm  listw>*n  th*  United 

i  out  tb*  St.  Lawreaee  root*  aa  eoe 

_         „  Ita  bi  WW"*™  atUl  to  be  developed 

«att4  maxlmun  and  dwlred  tb*  *ebem*  to 

nicaliy  aooad  aad  alraliiMtfly  bn- 

kt.     In  view  of  this  It  can  be  fairly  as- 

that  the  Prertdent  Intends  to  urgo 

to  ratify  tb*  aeaway  agreement  of 


AMrtM  af  Hm.  Benjainia  V. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Lesl  than  a  month  ago  Oaorg*  C  Marshall, 
flaetetary   oT   8Ut*.   told    ■ 

_  «Mt*  Panl|B  Brtattan*  Oom- 

mlttS^  that  the  seaway  would  aid  li 
urabi  r  In  United  Statea-Canadlan  defenae  of 
tba  F  arth  American  Continent.  He  held  that 
completkm  of  the  project  would  make  pos- 
sible xmatructlon  and  repair  of  80  percent  of 
the  itsrld*  oceangoing  vssssls  on  th*  Oraaft 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  xaxAS 

m  THB  HOUSt  OF  RKPREHKWTAI 
Fridau.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr. 
er.  B^nJ^n^t"  V.  Cohen,  counselor 
Department  of  SUte.  speaking  bef( 
national  convention  of  tt>a  Itottad 
Junior  Chamber  of  Conunawa  on 
13.  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
Untted  SUtaa  ant  no*  flinch  befc 
tasks  of  peace.  Jwt  as  we  w« 
daunted  by  the  heavy  tasks  of  war. 

The  urgency  of  his  words  makes  "■ 
worthy  of  the  study  and  thought  of  ^ 
Member  who  beUevaa  In  peace  '" 
the  United  Nations.    I  am  proud 
mend  them  to  your  attention: 


_   in   a  straggle   few 

ly  beginning  t<)  ap- 

■)  aaciiflosa  tha*  will 

'  a  free  world  recjuire* 

Itlons.     Peace  no  le*a 

DOS  aetlon. 

m  the  war.    Bu'.  th* 

tn  won  if  we  had  not 

ad   our   resourcia    to 

used  our  brain:  ^  our 

treastire.  and  all  our 

the  paaoa.    But  if 

IT  part  to  win  it,  w* 
to  the  OTKanhatlon 
devoted  otirsel  e*  to 
fining  the  peace  may 
)  difficult  than  wl  ining 
fee  task  of  our  gunera- 

,  defeatism    about   th* 
we  could  afford  de- 
..     It  took  the  Allte* 
the  war  after    t  had 
lOSO.    During  t^e  first 
much  aa  If  our  stde 
In  the  United  SUtea 
how   real   waa   tha 
,  might  lose  tho  war, 
lorU  would  have:  to  b* 
be  defeated, 
ginning  to  reallT«  how 
of   organizing   peace 
[greet  and  continuing 
achieve  It.    That  I* 
[despair  of  success  and 
That  la  the  reason 
redouble  our  efi  oru. 

on  the  SUt*  of  th* 

evelt  warnad  u: : 

lees  than  laolat  lonLsm 

jwer  politics,  m;iy  ob- 

Itemattonal  peac*?.     Let 

retreat  to  Isolat.  onlsm 

_^  ago  was  start  Ml  not 

|aln£t  international  eo- 

tb*  aU«ffed  tmperfeo- 

Iment  after  tb*  lost  war 
iitloaal  anarchy  to  in- 
ion  with  nations  vhicb 
Ink  exr.etly  as  ^re  did. 
I  of  gradually  achieving  a 
we  had  not  the  •Mursg* 
iT'iblli.lcs  in  an  admit* 
Id. 
that  happen  at;alJi,  or 
»me  tragic  road  again- 
arid  war. 

Dur   responslbUl' les   for 

jrlty  of  our  own  ccuntry 

lour  power  and  our  In- 

the  prlnrtplea  in  which 

Ihlch  we  hav*  forugbt." 

[tbo**  r«tfponsIbllttles  by 

jx*  world  In  prou  ;t.     Nor 

[rcsponslbllUles  by  yield- 

edom  or  expect lig  other 

their   freedom   for   our 

jt  freedom  Is  not  peace. 

mo*t  effectively  czerdaa 
|u*no*  to  fxilfUl  our  re- 
ives and  to  tlie  world 
caiise  of  peace  in  thla 

^ple.  ea*y  answers  to  this 

ily  suggest  two  av«nu«a 

1^  should  be  balpftil. 

w*  can  and  must  mak* 

Intend  U   live  by 

(united  Nations  »  nd  that 

our  power  and  influence 

latlona.  large  and  amall. 

we  can  and  mjet  exert 
couutile*  wlKae  econ- 
.jattered  by  the  war  to 
Bomtcally  •elf-«triiportlng. 
-wrecked  eountn«  of  tbe 
[to  health  will  tl:teir 
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pie  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  a  peaceful 
world  of  law  that  is  worth  defending. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
presses the  eommcm  hope  of  the  peoples  of 
tMa  vorld  for  enduring  i>eace  based  on  law. 
b*Ortl*r  the  Charter  is  cherished  by  tbe  peo- 
ple* of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  completely 
ignored  by  any  government  that  may  find 
itself  in  power  In  any  country.  That  Is  an 
impelltng  reason  why  we  must  hold  to  the 
Obarter.  defend  It.  live  by  ft,  and  build 
upon  It. 

The  prlncii^es  of  the  Charter  are  not.  how- 
ever, self-enforcing.  There  is  no  aelf-operat- 
ing  mechanism  which  can  be  devised  to  give 
the  world  peace  under  law.  There  is  no  vot- 
ing machine  which  can  reflect  with  unerring 
aMWaey  world  opinion  or  which  can  yield  an 
incontestably  right  answer  to  every  perplex- 
ing world  problem. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  like 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
constnKted,  as  it  had  to  be  constructed,  on 
the  basis  of  compromise.  Its  future  depends 
not  aiK>n  Its  lettered  provisions,  but  upon 
the  moral  and  material  support  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  give  to  It  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  live  by  It. 

President  Truman  has  pledged  that  the 
United  States  will  support  the  United  Na- 
tions with  all  the  resources  we  possess.  If 
we  keep  that  pledge  and  if  other  law-abiding 
nations  likewise  support  the  United  Nations, 
the  Charter  will  live  and  grow. 

As  otir  Constitution  provides  the  basic 
law  of  our  land,  so  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides  the  basic  law  of  nations. 
The  law  the  Charter  provides  may  be  In- 
complete, but  It  does  strike  without  equivo- 
cation at  the  use  of  force  In  any  manner 
contrary  to  Its  purpose*. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  dlacusElon  of 
tbe  unanimity  rule  and  the  veto  has  blurred 
and  obectired  thla  baste  and  all-Important 
fact. 

JJndm  tb*  Ohartar.  all  men^bers  of  the 
Untted  Nations,  large  statea  as  well  as  small 
states,  pledge  themselves  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integrity 
or  political  Independence  of  any  state  or 
In  any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Cliarter. 

Under  the  Charter,  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  large  states  as  well  as  small 
•tatea.  (riedge  themselves  to  settle  their  in- 
tamatlonal  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  In 
such  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security  and  Justice  are  not  endangered. 

As  our  representative  to  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. Senator  Atwmt.  has  said,  "These 
swssptng  and  binding  commitments  are  not 
lbnlt*d  by  the  power  of  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  Th*  veto' does  not  legalise  any  vio- 
lations of  tbeas  coamaltmenU.  They  are  the 
law."  ^M  President  Trxunan  has  said, 
"•vary  member  of  the  United  Nations  is 
1*^1  y  and  morally  bound  by  the  Charter 
to  keep  tba  peans* 

The  Oenerri  Aasembly  haa  also  affirmed 
the  principles  of  international  Uw  recognized 
by  the  statute  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal 
and  tbe  judgment  of  that  tribunal  which 
make  the  plannitig  or  waging  of  a  war  of 
»ELrns*liiii  a  crime  against  htmianity  for 
wblcb  Individuals  aM  weU  ss  natkons  are 
re^ionslbl  e . 

It  Is  true  that  unless  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Security  CouncU  are  agreed  that 
there  haa  been  a  violaUon  of  the  Charter  no 
Stat*  Is  bound  to  act  slm|4y  because  a  cer- 
um  mmbsr  of  states  brieve  that  there 
has  l>een  a  vioUUoa.  But  in  case  of  deer 
aggression  no  state  has  the  moral  right  to 
■taad  mute.  In  case  of  clear  aggression,  all 
law-abiding  stotea  have  the  right  to  and  are 
under  a  moral  duty  to  defend  tiM  Charter. 

Magna  Carta  had  no  elaborat*  mai^inery 
to  ensurs  its  enforcement.  Tb*  Oonatitu- 
tlea  at  tb*  United  States  had  no  cUuses  deal- 
!■(  wltb  what  should  happen  in  the  event 
llatss  attanpted  to  secede.  Tbe  priik- 
ot  tba  Magna  Carta  survived  and  tb* 
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Constitution  survived,  because  th*  people 
were  determined  that  they  should  live.  We 
must  make  It  clear  that  we  are  determined 
that  the  law  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
pterail  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  use  our 
power  and  our  resources,  veto  or  no  veto, 
to  defend  the  basic  law  of  tlie  Charter. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  respect  for  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  includes 
respect  for  present  power  relationships.  As 
former  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  has  said: 
"The  present  power  relationships  of  the 
great  states  preclude  the  domination  of  the 
world  by  any  one  of  them.  Tniose  power 
relationships  cannot  be  substantially  altered 
by  the  unilateral  action  of  any  one  great 
state  without  profoundly  disturbing  the 
whole  structtire  of  the  United  Nations. 

"The  great  states  are  given  special  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Charter  becouse  they 
have  the  military  strength  to  maintain  peace 
if  they  have  the  will  to  maintain  peace. 
Their  strength  in  relation  to  one  another 
is  such  that  no  one  of  them  can  safely  break 
the  peace  If  the  others  rtand  united  In  de- 
fense of  the  Charter." 

If  we  wEUit  peace  In  the  world,  and  we 
cannot  have  peace  in  the  world  without 
some  law  In  the  world,  we  must  realise  and 
make  others  realize  that  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive power  relationships  cannot  be  tnuler- 
mined  by  tmilateral  action  through  force. 
coercion,  or  more  subtle  forms  of  pressure 
and  penetration. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  oppose,  and 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for- 
bids, all  change  in  the  external  relations  of 
states. 

We  believe  in  progress  and  In  freedom. 
We  are  not  defenders  of  privilege  or  of  the 
dead  hand  of  reaction. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  permits 
and  encourages  free  and  friendly  nefotla- 
tloos  between  states  and  provl  ies  means, 
particularly  In  article  14.  for  the  concrete 
expression  of  world  opinion  on  the  need  for 
peaceful  change. 

There  will  be  need  for  peaceful  change. 
The  world  does  not  stand  still.  B-.it  no  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  has  the  right  to 
impose  by  force  or  threat  of  force  Its  po- 
litical or  economic  system  or  way  of  life 
upon  other  nations.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  wage  a  war  of  nerves  against  another 
state  or  seek  through  devious  devices  of  In- 
flltration  and  penetration  to  control  or  un- 
dermine ita  government  and  to  destroy  the 
freedom  and  dignity  and  basic  rights  of  Its 
people. 

War  Inevitably  brings  changes  In  power 
relationships  among  the  greet  states.  Doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  consequences  of 
these  changes  generally  creates  tmeaslness 
and  fear  among  the  victors  as  well  as  the 
vanquished.  That  is  why  it  Is  vitally  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  further 
tmilateral  action  to  disturb  eatabliahed  power 
relations  by  force  or  coercion. 

Unea&lness  and  fear  in  the  world  can  only 
be  increased  If  the  world  is  divided  among 
a  few  great  Btates,  each  dominating  satellite 
states.  A  contest  for  satrilites  is  not  a 
struggle  for  peace.  It  Is  a  struggle  for  power. 
And  It  can  only  lead  toward  war.  We  do 
not  want  to  force  the  smaller  states,  or  the 
less  powerful  of  the  great  states,  to  choose 
their  guardian  state  or  to  have  theU-  guardian 
states  chosen  for  them.  Friendship  among 
states  like  friendship  among  U-dlvidualB 
should  not  exclude  friendships  wl:h  others. 
We  want  to  lire  in  a  world  where  power 
is  diffused  and  freedom  under  the  law  of 
nations  Is  the  right  of  every  state. 

The  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
U  not  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for  power  over 
other  Stotea  and  other  peoples,  but  to  help 
States  and  peoples  to  regain  and  rebuild 
their  political  Independence  and  economic 
health.  It  Is  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for 
tb*  ptnTXjs*  of  brlngtog  them  wltbln  tb* 
orbit  of  otir  power,  that  we  are  extending 
belp  to  Creac*  and  Turkey.    We  could  not 


loav*  them  •conomlcally  weak  and  defenae- 
leas  against  a  continuing  war  of  nerves.  Had 
we  not  placed  ourselves  In  tb*  postlon  to 
continue  and  supplement  the  assistance  that 
the  British  Government  had  been  fumlib- 
ing  thee*  countries,  there  waa  grave  dango- 
that  tbe  war  of  nerves  being  conducted 
against  theee  countries  would  have  been  In- 
tensified In  the  false  belief  that  we  would 
not  act  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  thes* 
cotintrles  imder  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  are  engaged,  not  In  a  struggle  for  power, 
but  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  law. 
We  must  not  slacken  tn  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  the  Charter.  For  only  under 
law  can  peace  endure. 

While  we  must  remain  strong  and  ready 
to  defend  the  law  of  the  Charter,  we  must 
not  ourselves  fall  victim  to  the  belief  In  the 
Inevitability  of  conflict.  There  is  and  has 
been  room  in  this  world  for  different  ways 
of  life.  War  is  inevitobly  only  If  people  fall 
to  tolerate  and  respect  ways  of  life  that  tbey 
cannot  share. 

None  of  U£  Is  wise  enough  to  predict  the 
futtire,  but  we  should  be  slow  to  Judge  the 
future  by  the  conditions  that  now  prevail 
in  this  terribly  sick  world.  In  the  Immediat* 
aftermath  of  war  there  Is  a  tendency  to  think 
too  much  in  terms  of  military  power  and  too 
little  in  terms  of  economic  need. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point.  It  is 
not  enough  for  tis  to  take  oxu  stand  for  law 
and  peace.  We  must  do  our  part  to  make 
the  peoples  whose  social  and  economic  life 
nas  been  shattered  by  the  war.  feel  that 
they  too  hare  a  worth-while  stoke  in  law  and 
peace. 

Peace  is  not  merely  a  truce  between  wars. 
If  we  want  peace,  we  must  deal  with  the 
causes  of  unrest  in  the  world  and  not  merely 
their  symptoms.  It  is  economic  distress, 
hunger,  sickness,  and  hopelessness  that  breed 
political  tmrest  aud  make  men  the  prey  of 
warring  Ideologies  and  rival  tyrannies.  Peo- 
ple want  freedom  and  law,  but  they  must 
have  food,  shelter,  and  clothes.  We  have 
often  said  glibly  that  the  last  war  was  the 
most  devastating  war  In  all  history.  But  we 
are  only  beginning  to  realize  how  completely 
it  has  shattered  the  economies  of  Europe  and 
how  difficult  It  has  made  the  restmiption  of 
normal  living. 

Europe  Is  not  the  only  part  of  the  world 
that  Is  In  need,  but  time  compels  me  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  Europe  whose  economic 
recovery  Is  vltolly  Important  to  the  economic 
bsalth,  peace,  and  security  of  the  whole 
world. 

If  we  want  a  tree  Europe — and  it  Is  bard 
to  see  how  we  can  have  a  peaceful  world 
without  a  free  Europe — we  must  tu-gently 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  put  Europe 
bact  on  her  feet  economically,  what  can  b* 
done  to  help  Etirope  to  become  again  s^- 
supportlng. 

We  must.  I  think,  face  the  fact  our  pro- 
grams for  economic  aid  to  Europe,  large  aa 
they  have  been,  are  going  to  be  clearly  In- 
sufficient to  enable  E^irope  to  get  back  on 
her  feet. 

Our  previous  programs  underestlmatad 
the  ravages  done  to  the  European  economy, 
the  time  which  would  be  taken  to  ttsUnet  its 
effective  functioning,  the  substantial  rise  In 
tbe  costs  of  American  exporta  and  other 
factors. 

In  1046  we  exported  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  about  $15,000,000,000  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  great 
in  value  as  the  goods  and  services  we  are  im- 
porting from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  UMfl, 
$6,000,000X>00  of  these  exporto  were  fluanoed 
directly  or  indirectly  by  loans  and  grants-in- 
aid  by  the  United  Stoles  Government.  Ex- 
isting authorizations  cannot  poesibly  enable 
the  flow  of  needed  exports  to  continue  at  the 
extraordinary  rate  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  a  level  of  more  than  gl9.030,COOjOOO  a 
year.  Soma  levellng-off  of  this  extraor- 
dinary rata  of  exports  Is  Inevitable.     But 
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3  or  4  years  to  meet  those  needs. 

Europe  can  secure  adequate  asalst- 

laay  be  dUScvUt  for  some  European 

to  avoid  political  unrest  and  polltl- 
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power. 
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close  of  the  war  many  of  the  Ub- 

ciiuntrles  of  Europe  wsrs  not   con- 

the  revival  of  the  German  econ- 

while  the  liberated  countries  do 

want  German  economic  revival  to 

over   their  own   revival,  they 

to  learn  that  the  extremely  tow 

woductlvlty  of  the  German  fcinomy 

and   no«  balptai  the   revival 

Europe  nssito  Osnoan  producu 

markets.    In  fact,  coal  from  the 

jne  of  the  keys  to  European  recovery, 
liberated  countries  are  learning  that 
an  interest  in  the  peaceful  eco- 
of  Germany,  so  we  must  learn 
have  a  definite  economic  as  well  as 
Interest  in  the  economic  revival  of 
(8  a  whole.  Exirope*B  seonamlc  re- 
aa  Important  to  the  economic  health 

:  world  as  Germany's  economic 

to  to  the  economic  health  of  Europe. 

EurofM  adrift  and  to  compel  her 

to  shift  for  herself  during  the 

yestrs  would  be  a  body  blow  to  se- 

polltlcal     sublllty.    and     econoaalt 

the  world  over.    The  loss  of  Buro> 

would  not  only  cause  serious 

r«a4Juattnents    In    our    own 

but  would  feavs  repercussions  all 

world. 

help  to  revive  war-shattered  Eu- 

bs  costly.    But  the  withholding  of 

help  would  also  be  costly— not  only 

Lie  consequences  but  In  social  and 

eonasquspcss. 

important  problem  In  many  ways 

4heth?r  Europe  should  be  helped  but 

should  be  helped.     After  the  First 

we  thought  we  were  pursuing  a 

fairly  prompt  retrenchment  on  lu- 

and  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 

It  turned  out.  however,  that  ws 

substantially  and  not  altogether 
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msnt  to  Peter  In  order  to  pay  to  Paul, 
ws  must  not  forget  that  unless  we 
to  subsidise  heavily  our  future  foreign 
we  can  over  the  long  term  bs  repaid  or 
in  goods  and  services  which  we  are  will' 
to  accept  and  In  Investments  which  we 
willing  to  hold  m  foreign  countries.  If 
wtoh  to  preserve  over  the  long  term  ol 
economic  position  In  the  world,  we  mv 
build  up  and  replenish  the  resources 
upon  which  the  continuance  of  our 
ductlvlty  and  prosperity  depends. 

Inasmuch  as  the  economies  of  the  Indlvt 
ual  European  statca  arc  closely  interrelat 
priority  in  economic  aid  should  be  given 
programs  which  will  serve  to  revive  the  " 
ropcan  economy  as  a  whole.     Particular 
slderatlon  should  be  given  to  projects  whl 
will  serve   to   remove  economic   bottlenc" 
which  obstruct  the  efforts  of  European  at 
to  tncMase  their  trade  and  production. 
eSMBpla.  whatever   we  can   do   to  help 
crcass    coal    production    and    facllltats 
transport   would   have  a  stimulating  eSi 
upon  the  economy  of  nearly  every  Eur  of 
country. 

Even  with  our  large  food  exports  to 
rope   there   to   an   acute   ahortage   of 
through  Europe.     A  project  to  increase 
all  European  food  production  by  the  st 
of  rertlllaer.  seed,  and  farm  machinery 
have  lU  effecu  throughout  Em-ope. 

Trade    between    European    countries 
been   hampered  and  has  become   largely] 
matter  of  barter  because  they  have  no  cd^ 
ndence  in  one  another's  currency.     Poasil 
a  project  could  be  devised  to  finance  tn 
betwsMi   European    countries    which    wc' 
have   a  stimulating   effect  upon   trade 
production  throughout  Europe. 

We  ahculd  oonalder   our   help  to 
and  other  coimtnes  not  merely  In  terms 
dollars  but  in  temu  of  production  and  g< 
for  which   the  dollars  are  to  bs  taed. 
must  not  permit  our  economy  to  be  tnflat 
or  distorted  to  the  point  that  our  own 
nomlc  health  to  Impaired.     We  cannot  ' 
to  be  able  effectively  to  help  creaU 
stability  m  a  free  world  unless  we  can 
our  own  economic  houss  In  order.    Our 
ductlvlty  and  resourcefulneaa.  which  won 
war.  will  be  equally   necessary   to  win 


The  '  coblem  of  Europe's  rehabilitation  to 
wMb  i  lore  serious  now  and  we  should  try 
to  thhik  It  through  mors  clearly.  After 
the  Plrit  World  War  we  were  more  concerned 
with  <  nest  tons  of  money  repsyment  and 
Btarsst  than  we  were  with  the  ques- 
the  effectiveness  of  our  aid  in  pro> 
•ound  and  healthy  economic  eondl- 
■imighaMt  the  world, 
are  %o  asstot  In  intelligent  programs 
of  scoiiOmlc  aid  for  Borope.  our  first  and 
objective  should  be  to  asstot  pro- 
that  will  rebuild  a  self-supperttiC 
ay.  Until  the  European 
eelf<«upporttng  It  to 
to  Ma  how  Burope  can  make  sub- 
pi^mant  of  capital  or  Interest  sz- 
abe  borrows  tram  or  puts  off  pay- 


Ths   task   of   helping   to   rebuild   a 
wrscksd  world  to  a  heavy  taak.     But  It 
challenging  task.    We  were  not  daunt 
the  heavy  tasks  of  war.     If  we  want 
we  must  not  flinch  before  the  tasks  of 
If   we   want   a   free,    peaceful.    law-abK 
world,  we  must  see  that  the  peoples  of 
world  hsve  a  stake  In  the  peace  and   1 
the  vitality,  atrength.  and  will  to  malnt 
peace  and  freedom  under  law. 


Citationi  by  B'aai  B'rith  lo  Secretary 
State  GMTft  C  Marshall,  Ats< 
Juike  Robert  H.  Jackson,  and 
tary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOWTAMA 

m  THE  SBHATB  OT  THB  UOTTBD  STAl 

TveMtay,  June  24  (lei/islative  day 
Mondaw.  April  21K  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President, 
great    njiUcmal    patriotic    organizat 
B*imU  B'rith.  which  has  made  such 
standing  contritMtloiu  to  our  count 
war  and  peace,  held  Its  trlflnnlal  coo] 
tlon  May   11-14  in  Washington. 
The  th«ne  of  that  insplratlon&l 


democracy.  Cltn- 
_  three  great  Amer- 
Ibution  to  hum  mi- 
^.  Secretary  of  State 

Associate  Ju  tic« 
id  Secretary  of  War 
I  ask  unanimous 
ted  in  the  Appendix 
Bpon.ses  of  Secretary 
tustice  Jackson,  and 
[to  the  award  of  ci- 

address  of  the  At- 

C.  Clark, 
pction.  the  addresses 
Pinted  in  the  Ric  oao. 

rasT  or  stat* 
iHAxx.  Mr.  Ooldxan. 
L.    '   (;entlemen.  I  am 
re^  by  thU  award,  by 
the  generous  ezpres- 
presented  to  ms.     I 
It 

I  had  some  contact 

}n    and    was    fao^Ular 

particular   In   hospitals 

with  which  you  lent 

recently,  in  my  pres- 

Involved  in  the  effort 

of  Europe,  and  I  bc- 

ly  aware  of  the  tragic 

l^y   of    your    people    In 

ria. 

>ned  to  many  at  your 

Uted  States.  In  Berlin. 

I  can  but  assure  you 

^thy  for  that  tragic  tlt- 

I  can  assure  you  of 

il  and  ray  deep  otOclal 

prompt  solution, 
luch    for    this    honor. 
>mbly    aross    and    ap- 


kn  joatica  jacxsom 

(Assodau  Jus- 
I).  Mr.  Vies  Prcsl* 
[l  am  of  couras  deeply 
ite  and  the  award.  It 
ftt  the  Jewish  crgan- 
people  should  have 
in  what  was  d(>ne  at 
sh  people  stood  a  good 
^he  Nazi  regime,  out  It 
pie  who  must  bear  the 
Regime,  and  It  wiis  the 
rbo  needed  to  ^quare 
llsatloo  for  the  wrongs 
^ted.  among  others,  pre- 

Jewtoh  people. 
^ty  In  talking  about  It. 
Inadequate  or  nenaa- 
ome  so  ntunb  In  this 
ed  to  these  reclUL^.  that 
enormity  of  thi;  pro- 
was    carried    oolf  In, 
It  could  only  oc<nir  in 
It  has  only  oemrred 
^uae   when   the  story   to 
of  the  darkest  sges  of 
the  world  seen  a  pro- 
that  reached  so  many 
^scen  a  program  of  ex- 
alnated    ao    many 
of  the  world,  ours 
ae  darkest   age   of   all 
pleasant  thought. 
Idlence  like  thU,  I  can- 
the  comparison;  more 
ito  room  were  exterml- 
In  the  gas  chambers  la 
Ion  camp  at  Os<-wlt^— 
time.    Look  sbcut  you 
:>ula  that  really  is,  and 
ipoestble  It  to  for  va  to 
Mure    than    4.000.000 
city  Uke  Cleveland,  al- 
4ew  York,  wiped  cttt  by 
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I.  and  we  in  thto  country  find  tt 
in  onr  hearts  sometimes  to  complain  about 
the  absence  of  steak  or  the  amoiuit  of  taxes 
or  some  other  detail.  I  confess  I  have 
little  patience  with  It. 

The  trials  at  Nuremberg  represented  some 
effort  to  square  thto  era  vrlth  hl8t<»7:  to 
write  into  the  record  something  that  would 
maks  clear  that  the  htotory  that  records 
thess  atroQlttss  auist  alao  rscotd  that  the 
nuns  at  mankind  did  not  approve  of  them. 
We  have  tried  to  sst  up  principles  by  which 
the  second  half  of  thto  century  nuiy  re- 
deem its  first  half,  by  opening  up  a  better 
way — but  it  to  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Interest  that  you 
have  taken  In  thto  effort,  and  the  expression 
of  appreciation  which  you  have  voiced. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  four  nations  which 
united  in  condemning  aggressive  warfare 
will  unite  In  carrying  through  the  principles 
they  declsred.  Let  us  hope  that  the  rights 
of  minorities  which  we  sought  to  protect,  the 
right  to  live  the  right  to  follow  their  own 
creed,  the  right  to  have  their  own  thoughts 
and  exprem  their  own  views,  that  those  rights 
msy  win  broader  protection.  Those  ars  ths 
things  that  Nuremberg  tried  to  write  into 
the  record  to  offset  as  far  as  possible  the 
record  which  darkens  our  time. 

IWherrupon  the  assembly  arose  and  ap- 
unanimously.l 


USrONR  BT  THZ  BECXXTAtT  OT  WAS 

Hon.  RoBUT  p.  Pattiisck  (Secretary  of 
War).  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
and  friends  of  B'nal  B'rith.  I  am  profoundly 
moved  by  the  distinguished  honor  you  have 
given  me  tonight.  To  have  received  it  from 
an  order  of  the  traditions  of  servlos  and  the 
IdeaU  of  service  that  B'nal  B'rith  stands  for 
to.  Indeed,  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me. 

I  like  to  think  of  it.  however,  as  a  tribute 
by  you  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
SUtsa  Army.  (Applause  |  Having  fought  a 
war  on  the  tremendous  scale  of  World  War  II, 
and  having  with  our  allies  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  Naato,  the  United 
Statea  Army  in  Burope  found  6.000.000  en- 
slaved persons,  dragged  from  their  places  of 
origin,  to  work  for  the  so-called  master  race 
In  Oermany.  They  aided,  succored,  and  sent 
back  the  greater  part  of  thoee  persons,  but 
they  took  care  at  600.000  remaining  and  they 
have  extended  that  succor,  aid.  and  asstot- 
ance  to  them  now  for  a  years,  giving  them 
the  neoeaaaries  of  life,  and  enabling  them  at 
least  to  live  a  decent  existence. 

Of  coxirse.  that  Is  only  a  stopgap.  It  to  a 
program  of  improvisation.  The  real  solution 
nrast  come  in  resettlement,  with  hope  for 
thoee  people  in  another  land.    (Applaxise.J 

I  go  along  wholeheartedly  with  what  Mr. 
Harrison  has  said.  (Vigorous  applause. ( 
The  International  Refugee  Organlatlon  to  a 
step  in  the  right  dlrecUon.  but  It  to  by  no 
means  the  whole  dtotance.  It  to  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  show  Its  faith  by 
Its  own  program:  to  take  Its  share  of  displaced 
persons  to  our  own  shores.  It  Is  a  blunder 
and  a  mistake  and  a  fallacy  to  believe  that 
thoee  people  will  be  a  btirden  on  tu.  They 
will  not  be.  Their  mere  survival  through  the 
years  of  misery,  degradation,  and  hardship, 
their  mere  survival  proves  their  stamina. 
They  will  bring  talents,  skllto.  and  energies 
that  wUI  be  an  asset  to  this  Nation,  and  that 
win  make  them  paytnc  |>aswiii|i,iiii.  not  dead- 
hania.    i  Applause.  | 

OaUl  that  day  comes  ths  Army  will  do  iU 
assigned  duty,  and  so.  as  I  said  in  the  first 
place.  I  prefer  to  t.hipi;  of  It  as  a  tribute  from 
you  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  Army.  (The  assembly  arose  and  i^- 
I^auded  and  cheered.] 


SllCSUfff 

Tom  C.  Clauc.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Chief  Josttee,  Associate  /ostlce  of  the  8a- 


preme  Court,  members  at  the  Cabinet,  and 
friends  of  B'nal  B'rith,  It  to  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  gather  with  you  here  to- 
night to  honor  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
Henry  Monsky,  and  to  recognise  the  accom- 
plishments of  three  patriotic,  courageous, 
Ood-f earing  Americans,  Marshall.  Jackson, 
and  Patterson  (spplause  and  cheering] — 
three  names  thst  shall  long  be  close  to  the 
heart  of  every  American.  But  tonight  on 
behalf  of  peoples  all  over  thto  earth  who  be- 
lieve In  a  iivUig.  dynamic  democracy.  I  wtoh 
to  say  to  Secretary  of  State  Marshtdl,  and 
to  Associate  Justice  Jackson,  and  to  Scicretary 
of  War  Patterson:  God  bless  you  and  keep 
you. 

My  friends,  It  to  in  a  mood  of  nadness. 
coupled  with  deep  respect,  that  I  come  here 
tonight  to  greet  the  triennial  convention  of 
the  supreme  lodge  of  B'nal  B'rith.  I,  too. 
miss  Henry  Monsky.  I  miss  hto  smUe,  his 
warm  handclasp,  his  kindly,  brotherly  greet- 
ing. Tonight  his  heart  would  be  filled  vrlth 
deep  satUfactlou  at  thto  distinguished  gsth- 
erlng  that  honors  him. 

Henry  Monsky 's  untimely  passing  to  not 
only  a  great  loss  to  hto  people,  but  also  to  the 
entire  Nation.  It  to  a  personal  loss  to  me. 
for  I  knew  him  well,  worked  with  him  often, 
and  loved  and  admired  him  for  that  work. 
Hto  accomplishments  for  humanity  were 
many.  He  recognized  no  racial  barriers.  He 
loved  mankind.  Tonight  I  think  of  him  as 
being  here  with  us.  for  in  the  words  of  James 
Whltcomb  Riley.  "I  cannot  say  and  I  vmi  not 
say  that  he  to  dead — no;  he  to  Just  away." 

He  leaves  behind  htm  in  the  flesh  the  oldest 
and  the  largest  Jewish  organization  In  ths 
entire  world's  history. 

Nobody  knows  what  freedom  to  so  well  as 
those  who  do  not  have  It.  No  Americans  are 
better  equipped  to  cherish  and  guard  their 
heritage  than  those  who  have  once  known 
what  It  to  to  endure  oppression,  to  live  In 
the  shadow  of  persecution  and  under  ths 
handicap  of  imequal  opportunity. 

American  Jewry  to  versed  in  the  meaning 
of  these  injustices,  these  Inliumanitles  to 
man.  Tou.  the  Jevra  of  America,  are  mem- 
bers of  a  free  society,  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic cotmtry.  But  your  forebears  lived  In 
the  house  of  bondage. 

Tes,  you  know,  you  understand  well.  And 
that  to  why  your  forebears.  104  years  ago, 
founded  the  B'nsl  B'rith.  They  founded  It 
"to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights."  Those  fundamental  precepts  of 
democracy  live  today  incorporated  into  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tes.  like  Henry  Monsky.  Henry  Jones,  and 
his  11  associates  back  on  October  18,  1843, 
when  they  foimded  your  crder,  built  it  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  faith  and  service,  and  as 
their  adopted  country.  America,  expanded 
to  the  limits  of  Its  geograph'cal  frontiers,  so 
has  your  organization  extended  Its  services 
until  you  delegates  here  tonight  represent 
more  than  SOO.OOO  men,  women,  and  young 
people  throughout  thto  earth. 

I  need  not  recoimt  to  you  its  active  leaders 
and  workers,  the  superb  record  of  your  order 
as  a  crcm-sectlon  of  Americans  of  Jewtoh 
faith  In  every  patriotic  national  endeavor 
since  your  Inception.  You  are  familiar,  too, 
with  the  organization's  participation  in  every 
field  of  activity  In  the  recent  war.  That 
record,  to  which  President  Truman,  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  other  Government  and  civilian 
agencies  have  paid  merited  tribute,  needs  no 
embellishment  from  me.  It  to  written  In 
the  pages  at  htotory.  as  are  the  names  of  the 
more  than  500  members  of  your  organization 
who  gave  their  lives  tn  World  War  II  for  our 
peace  and  our  security. 

Under  our  democratic  form  of  government 
Wt  have  grown  from  13  w^onles,  with  their 
qmiae  popuiaUan  scattered  along  the  At- 
lantic ssaboard.  into  ths  world's  greatest 
nation.  We  owe  thto  to  no  one  faith,  to  no 
one  color,  to  no  one  race.     The  quest  for 


freedom,  for  the  inalienable  right  to  enjoy 
the  civil  and  human  rights  of  man,  has 
brought  immigrants  of  every  creed  from  every 
part  of  the  globe  to  these  shores  of  ours. 
They  and  their  children  were  the  ploneera 
who  forged  our  Nation;  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  the  citizens  who  brought  us  nafely 
through  two  world  conflicts  in  our  own  gen> 
eration.  Every  faith  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  otir  htotory.  There  to  not  a 
single  one  which  has  not  made  a  vital  con- 
tnbuUon  to  the  building  of  AmerlcA.  It  la 
gratifying  to  you,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that 
none  exceeded  the  people  of  your  own  faith, 
and  that  none  has  striven  more  diligently  for 
the  principles  of  imlty  and  humanity  with- 
out which  there  would  have  been  xu>  United 
States  of  America. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Amer- 
ica goes  back  to  our  very  founding. 

One  of  the  most  Important  figures  of  the 
War  of  Independence  was  Hayra  Salomon, 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Poland  In  ITW. 
Who  will  forget  Haym  Salomon?  Some  hls- 
torlaxu  estimate  that  Salomon  poured  a  tre- 
mendous sum  Into  the  Revolution,  and  ha 
died  impoverished  in  1785  at  the  early  age 
of  45.  His  reward,  like  many,  delayed  over 
150  years,  came  on  December  15.  1041,  with 
the  unveUlng  of  a  monument  in  Chicago  as 
a  joint  memorial  to  George  Washington. 
Robert  Morrto.  and  Haym  Salomon,  the  funda 
having  been  contributed  by  Americans  a< 
all  religions  and  of  all  ancestries. 

In  every  period  of  our  htotory,  whether  la 
peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  adversity,  mem- 
bers of  your  faith  have  played  a  leading  part. 
When  our  future  as  a  united  people  hung  by 
a  thread  in  ClvU  War  days,  they  sored  with 
distlnctlan  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.  One  of  the  greatest  men  on  the 
side  of  the  South  was  Judah  P.  Benjamin — 
United  States  Senator— while  on  the  North 
was  Mayer  Lehman.  It  vras  he  who  arranged 
for  the  ahipment  of  food  to  the  suffCTlng 
through  the  blockade  of  the  South. 

It  to  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  familiar 
names  of  those  who.  since  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  have  labored  so  unceas- 
ingly and  so  vrall  In  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
canism and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

It  to  no  secret  that  for  20  years  or  more 
we  have  been  the  target  of  an  adroit,  a  subtle, 
but  a  wh<dly  vicious  campaign  designed  to 
lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  our  own  security— 
to  blind  us  to  the  dangers  from  totalitarian 
forces  bent  upon  conquest  of  the  world  and 
subjugation  of  all  Its  peoples. 

It  was  Goebbels  who  s&ld.  "No  other  coun- 
try has  so  many  social  and  racial  tensioiu 
as  America.  We  shall  be  able  to  play  on 
many  strings  there."  We  fooled  Goebbels  and 
we  fooled  all  of  his  kind. 

The  military  threat  from  without  we  met 
squarely  and  turned  back.  But,  It  to  tnu 
internal  dangers  of  thto  nature  are  still  with 
us;  it  seems  they  never  cease. 

One  fact  cannot  be  hurdled  by  any  clear- 
thinking  American  today:  For  a  strong  Na- 
tion, a  safe  Nation,  loyalty  to  cur  Government 
Is  of  the  very  essence.  When  asked  the  ques- 
tion. How  many  subversives  can  the  United 
States  Covermuent  afford  to  harbor?  our 
prompt  answer  la.  Not  a  single  one.  It  to 
my  purpose  to  make  thto  a  living  reality. 

Thto  can — and  It  will — be  done.  We  shall 
eliminate  the  abuses  of  freedom,  but  in  so 
doing  we  shall  not  destroy  freedom  ItselX. 
There  will  be  no  whitewash.  There  will  be 
no  witch  hunts.  There  will  be  an  America 
safe  from  the  fifth  column  and  equally  safe 
from  the  gestapo.  That  to  the  only  kind  at 
America  that  true  Americans  want. 

Ho  law  to  better  or  worse  than  the  per- 
sonnel admlntoterlng  it.  And  becavtoe  we 
are  men  and  women  and  not  robots  or  stones, 
we  rightly  try  to  humanize  our  law  rather 
than  legalize  the  human  soul. 

And  so  an  of  the  argument,  legal  or  other- 
wise, in  the  world  cannot  prevail  against 
ideals.    It  was  an  ideal,  the  flaming  zeal  t* 
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true — let   me  repeat.  There  la 
with  democracy   that   more 

it  cure." 

today  la  proof  positive  that  demoe- 
—ka.    It  works  for  peoplea  of  different 
rellgkms.  and  natonffllty  backgrounds, 
ill   rHimtT   live  together   In   harmony 
the  laws  of  Ood  and  the  government 
fellow  man.    In  this  omuMCtlon.  1 
1  he  hope  that  President  TlUMsn's  plea 
to  accept  a  fair  share  of  those  hocne- 
of  world  cataclysm  be  promptly 
As  the  deMSB^ants  of  immlgranta 
.,  now  lock  Om  doors  of  our  beloved 
a  fair  share  of  thoae  worthy  soula 
m  Mk  legil  entry. 

II— lij  today  U  the  only  hope  of  the 

Far  democracy  to  live  and  work.  Ita 

must  have  hope.    They  amst  have 

•me  hope   that  fired   the  enthualasm 

ancestors,  the  hope  of  peace,  the  hope 

norrow.  that  bops  that  klndlce.  thmats 

mr  and  destroys  want. 

recent  plea  of  Prssktant  Trtunan  for 

stricken  countrlas  lUM  done  much  to 

tbat  hope   thttm^taut  the  world 

tlttlng  our  fslr  riMfrs  of  Immtip^anU 

hve  a  background  not  Inlmlcable  to 

I.  we  strengthen  the  hope  of  democ- 

I  hroughout  the  world. 

of  us — hand  In  hand — will  march  on — 

side,  contrlbutlx^  each  In  his  own 

not  only  to  the  advancement  of  our 

( ountry  but  to  the  advancement  of  the 

In  so  doing  we  have   the   hope  of 

1  katlng  want  and  fear  and  brlnRlng  about 

peace  among  all  peoplea  every- 

on   the   face  of  the  earth — for  Ood 

It  so  to  be. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 


nNATB  OF  THl  UKITID  8TATB 

Ti^sday.  June  24  (lepislative  day  of 
Mondav.  April  21),  1947 

TAYLOR,    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  Insert  tn  the  Ap- 

of    the   RtcoM   a    column    by 

I L.  Stokes  which  appeared  In  the 

Atlanta    Constitution,    the    St.    Louis 

-Democrat,  and  other  papers. 

jre  being  no  objection,  the  article 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 


IN  TIB 


Mr 

tmai  ilmous 
pen<  ix 
Thomas 

Atlant 
Olo)  e 


_  of  speech  and  assembly 
lengsd.  The  right  to  tesUfy  In  one's 
bshaU  denied  The  right  of  petition  d« 
Espionage  on  American  cltl*ena  gat" 
a  public  meeting.  And  aU  at  tta*  c 
cd  responsible  MMBbsrs  of  our  Congress. 
All  this  did  happen  in  a  chain  ol  ei 
preliminary  to  the  public  appearance  hei 
Henry  A.  Wallace— a  chain  of  evenU  rt 
frightening  because  It  showed  how  InsK 
the  fever  of  persecution  can  bscome— 
minds  fired  by  emotion  and  prajtidlco 
faar  can  rationalise  one  step  afur  a-~' 

It  all  started  a  few  days  ago  when 
sentatlve  PASMnx  Thomas.  Republican. 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  House  Commlttr 
Un-American  Activities,  announeed  the 
mlttee  would  have  "spotters"  at  the  o( 
public   meeting  that  Henry   Wallace 
addreaa  here. 

This  preliminary  maneuver  became 
when  the  committee  subsequently  lss\ 
report   for   publication    the   day    before 
meeting  charging  that  the  Southern^ 
ence  for  Human  Welfare,  whlak 
the  Wallace  meeting,  was  a  Coosvi 
organization.    This  obviously  was  desigt 
warn  Government  employeee.    Under 
dent  Truman's  recent  Executive  order. 
emment  employees  who  are  aMmbers  of  i 
organizations,  or  even  lyatpaithaHc  with 
can  be  fired. 

This   paved   the   vray   for    another 
which  was  the  attempt  of  the  American 
Communist  Assoolatkin.  headed  by  a  " 
of  Congreea.  Bapasasntatlve  O'Koica 
publican.  Wisconsin,  to  get  an  Injunctl 
prevent   the   meeting.     It   failed. 

But  that  waa  not  all  that  happened 
House.    Repreeentatlve  Hotoricu).  Den 
California,  read  a  telegram  from  Clark 
man.  a  native  of  Atlanta  Oa..  " 

the  Southern  Conference.    Mr. 
tacked  the  Un-American  Activities  Coi 
tse  as  being  Itself  "un-American."  sal 
report  contained  "lies  and  half-truths." 
protested  that  the  conference  had  been 
no  opportimlty  to  teetlfy  on  lu  own  b 
This  criticism  of  the  committee  wi 
much  for  Bepresentatlve  Rajnuw.    He 
to  expunge  the  telegram  from  the  r 
Only  seven  members  stood  up  to  vote 
his  motion,  all  on  the  Democratic 
146  for  It. 
It  was   left  to   a   woman.   Repi 

HSLSW    OABaOAM    DOOOLAS    (DcmocTSl 

fomla) .  one  of  the  seven,  to  rlae  and 
protest.     She  said  she  would  be  pi 
the    Wallace    meeting.      She    reminds 
llOTMS  that  "the  American  way  Is  to 
to  read,  and  to  try  to  think  for  youri 

"God   help   America."  she  conclu<r 
vently.  "if  ever  freedom  of  speech 
dom  of  assembly  are  threatened." 

In   an   abject   and   unexplainable   f« 
communism,  which  Is  not  cimpllment 
our  strongth  as  a  Nation,  some  people 
atrangle  the  only  force  which  can  ^  >m| 
which  Is  a  strong  democracy,  and  strai 
In  all  Its  manifestations,  spiritual 
tsrlal. 

•emebodys  got  things  all  mixed  up 


fpltows: 

IT  DID 

(By  Thomas  L.  8tolHB| 
It  can  happen  here.    In  our  own  Capital, 
a  proud  democracy  and  of  the  most 
powjvful  nauon  today. 


NewLab«r  Act 


RKS 


or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDI! 

or  INDIAMA 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRMBNTA1 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  LANDI&    Mr.  Speaker,  the*^ 
Hartley  law  protects  the  fundai 
lights  of  labor.    It  is  directed 


jblic  interest  In  con- 
Jlsputea.  setting  forth 
^  rights,  duties,  and 
.  3th  workers  and  em- 
lating  certain  abuses 
the  labor  movement, 
feisic  right  of  labor.    It 
'  ri"ht  to  Join  a  union, 
u:     and  the  right  to 
ees  the  rank  and  file 
take  a  greater  part 
I  The  secret  ballot  pre- 
le  right  to  decide  for 
,  without  coercion  by 
j-s  or  management.   It 
[the  right  to  bargain 
I  on  a  local,  region,  or 
It  guarantees  them 
fk-ofr  and  the  right  to 
ly    on    wages,    hours, 
id  better  working  con- 
re  need  labor  leglsla- 
take  a  look  at  the 

Id  you  like  to  return 

kd  start  In  the  whole- 

less  and  have  a  union 

using  your  own  truck 

because  they  wanted 

)n  to  do  the  hauling? 

3uld  you  like  to  own  a 

vs  and  have  your  milk 

ilk"    and    dumped    in 

^use  your  5  men  who 

would   not   join   the 

lid  you  like  to  pay  a 
ilgh  price  in.  order  for 
id  to  be  permitted  to 

^ould  you  like  to  be  a 
^ator  In  Indiana  and  be 
because  the  building 
)rk  or  Chicago  refused 
Icated  by  union  men  in 

Ud  you  like  to  be  forced 
tra  of  15  members  when 
sufficient  to  do  the  Job? 
lid  you  like  it  if  you 
ks  for  50  years  and  the 
minutes  to  get  off  the 
)ur  office  girl  would  not 
>•  union? 
)U  think  labor  leaders 
tr  salaries  while  their 
trlke? 

[right  to  strike  and  col- 
mean  anything,  do  you 
should  abide  by  their 

jrou  like  to  ask  a  union's 
^er  your  business  at  cer- 
day  or  night? 
irould  you  like  the  build- 
delayed  for  weeks  be- 
ctlonal  strikes? 
better  than  either  the 
unions  have  had  any 
^t.    It  will  not  destroy 
le  present  National  La- 
)ard  may  have  trouble 
the    law.    However, 
can  be  avoided  by  de- 
^n-sense  administration. 
L4  Members  of  Congress 
[to  watch  over  the  new 
{ress  will  be  in  position 
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act  intelligently  on  any  needed  re- 


Tlie  radieal  labor  leaders  are  crying 
the  loudest.  Well  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  new  law  and  see  what  they  are  cry- 
ing about 

The  tougtiest  •ecU<m  of  the  law  is  the 
mandatory  injunction  against  secondary 
boycotts.  Now  let  me  gfv«  yoa  an  ex- 
ample of  a  secondary  boycott.  The 
bulifllng  trades  in  New  York  will  not  put 
up  a  building  in  New  York  made  of 
Indiana  limestone  if  the  stone  is  not 
fabricated  in  New  York.  However,  if 
this  building  stone  had  been  fabricated 
In  Indiana  by  union  iaiior  the  buikiing 
eoits  would  hare  been  reduced  about 
$100,000.  The  CIO  refused  to  install 
electrical  goods  made  by  the  AFL  and 
▼Ice  versa.  Now  can  you  see  any  reason 
why  Congress  should  not  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense? 

AnoUur  section  of  the  law  to  which 
these  labor  leaders  object  is  the  penalty 
for  jurisdictional  strikes.  These  strikes 
grow  out  of  disputes  between  two  or  more 
representatives  of  employees.  These 
strikes  should  be  outlawed  because  iimo- 
cent  employers  should  not  be  penalized 
because  unions  force  a  strike  to  settle 
difflculties  between  unions.  The  mill  or 
factory  should  continue  operating  during 
Jurisdictional  strikes.  Under  the  new 
law  unions  are  given  10  days  to  settle 
these  disputes.  The  penalties  for  these 
strikes  are:  First,  dlscreticmary  injimc- 
tion  by  the  regional  office  of  the  Board: 
second,  suit  for  damages:  third,  workers 
discharged  for  this  cause  are  not  entitled 
to  reinstatement.  All  of  the  labor  lead- 
ers I  have  contacted  admit  that  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  are  wrong. 

We  hare  received  many  complaints 
from  radical  labor  leaders  on  the  section 
dealing  with  subversive  union  officers. 
Under  this  section  unions  are  denied  the 
protection  of  the  act  unless  ofBoen  have 
filed  affidavits  that  they  are  not  Com- 
munists or  subversive  individuals.  Offi- 
cers can  be  fined  if  they  falsify  their 
affidavit.  All  Federal  employees  are 
required  to  file  the  same  affidavit.  So,  I 
see  DO  reason  why  labor  leaders  should 
object  to  such  a  plan. 

The  chief  reason  why  Congress  out- 
lawed the  closed  shop  was  that  it  pre- 
vented many  workers  from  obtaining  a 
Job.  On  many  occasions  many  skilled 
men  were  barred  from  closed-shop  im- 
ions.  Closed-shop  unions  and  other  la- 
bor organizations  may  oiiganize  union 
shops  if  more  than  50  percent  of  them 
vote  for  it  and  their  employer  agrees  to 
it.  Workers  are  allowed  to  strike  for  a 
union  shop. 

Peaceful  picketing  is  allowed  but  no 
picket  or  group  of  pickets  is  allowed  to 
stop  workers  going  to  and  from  their 
place  of  work.  The  penalties  are:  First, 
oeate  and  desist  order  by  Board:  second, 
dfscjretionary  injunction  by  Board:  third, 
workers  discharged  for  stopping  workers 
are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement. 

Strikes  which  imperil  national  health 
and  safety-4f  the  President  finds  a 
strike  affects  the  public  health  and 
safety  he  can  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral issue  a  temporary  injunction  which 
will  extend  over  a  period  of  60  days  for 
mediation  and  IS  days  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  to  vote  on  the  employer's 


last  offer.  Another  6  days  is  allowed  to 
report  the  results  back  to  the  President 
and  Congress.  The  time  limit  on  the 
injunction  is  80  days.  This  plan  is  like 
the  one  used  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 

The  act's  provisions  relating  to  wel- 
fare funds,  which  are  paid  for  by  the 
employer  exclusively  or  by  the  employer 
and  employees  jointly,  is  to  be  managed 
under  written  rules  and  under  joint  ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  prolabor  meas- 
ure. The  rank  and  file  of  labor  should 
welcome  protection  of  their  funds  which 
provide  for  sickness  and  death  benefits. 

This  act  wUl  outlaw  strikes  against  the 
Oovemment.  Federal  employees  who 
strike  are  barred  from  Government  serv- 
ice for  3  years. 

This  act  will  guarantee  free  spee^  to 
«ni4oyer8  in  their  dealings  with  w<»1c- 
ers,  provided  their  statements  about 
unions  are  not  coercive  nor  threatening. 

This  act  permits  supervisors  to  join 
unions  but  they  receive  no  protection 
from  the  act. 

Vote  oo  the  employer's  last  offer — if 
the  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Division 
of  the  Government  is  called  In  on  a  dis- 
pute, the  Director  of  this  Division  may 
submit  the  final  offer  of  the  employer  to 
a  vote  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers. 

This  act  would  ban  unions  from 
charging  excessive  dues  or  initiation 
fees. 

The  Corrupt  PracUces  Act  is  to  be 
strengthened  by  extezuling  its  provisions 
to  cover  all  types  of  expenditures  by 
corporations  and  unions  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  elections.  To 
invoke  the  assumed  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  tralL 

Both  management  and  labor  has  the 
right  to  sue  for  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
is  not  abolished  bat  increased  to  five 
members. 

The  fimctions  of  the  Board  are  sep- 
arated. General  counsel  atvointed  by 
the  President  exercises  the  proaecuting 
functions  and  the  Board  acts  as  the  ju- 
dicial body. 

Tlw  act  says  you  cazmot  compel  an 
employer  to  pay  Its  members  for  services 
not  performed.  Financial  reports  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
distributed  to  each  member  of  the  union. 

Tills  act  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  any  matter  which  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  as  amended  from  time  to  time. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  9  years  and  as  one 
of  the  conferees  on  this  bill.  I  have 
worited  hard  and  long  on  this  problem. 
It  has  been  seriously  considered  from 
every  angle.  The  general  public  is  vi- 
tally interested  and  there  was  a  genuine 
demand  for  constructive  legislation  with 
the  view  of  creating  a  system  whereby 
disputes  between  labor  and  management 
might  be  peacefully  settled,  without  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  rights  of  eithar, 
and  without  causing  long  periods  of 
'Strikes  and  unemployment  or  great  loss 
to  Industry. 

I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to 
bring  this  about.  While  this  bill  may 
not  be  perfect,  it  Is  not  a  vicious  anti- 
labor  bill,  as  many  radical  labor  leaders 
have  tried  to  make  the  rank  and  file  of 


labor  believe.  I  suggest  that  every  man 
who  labors  get  a  copy  of  the  Mil.  study  it. 
and  learn  just  what  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are.  Tbef  will  find  it  is  not  as  rep- 
resented by  these  radical  labor  leaders 
or  as  represented  by  President  Truman. 
A  few  days  before  he  sent  his  veto  mes- 
sage to  Congress  be  said  at  Princeton 
University  that  he  had  not  read  the  bill. 
I  think  he  told  the  truth  about  that  and 
anyone  who  will  read  the  bill  and  then 
read  the  veto  message  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  President,  or  who- 
ever wrote  the  veto  message  for  him, 
did  not  know  what  was  in  the  bin.  or 
there  was  an  attempt  to  misrepresent  the 
facts. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  Government, 
labor,  and  management  will  make  a 
good,  faithful  effort  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  that  it  will  provide 
the  system  for  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity. 


Federal  AU  far  EdnratkMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


IN  1H>  HOT7SE  OF  RlPRBSSIfTATIVSB 

Friday,  June  12,  1947 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from   the   New   York 
Times  of  Saturday,  June  7. 1647: 
rwaojo.  UD  to  swupwiow 

Hearings  before  tlie  House  Suboommtttse 
oa  education  tiave  now  come  to  a  dose  sad 
the  sUbeammlttee  is  oonslderlng  its  r^Mrt. 
Some  00  witnesses  appeared  t>efore  tt  to 
argue  the  pros  and  cons  of  Federal  help  4o 
the  Nation's  schools.  Previously  a  flsnate 
■ducatlon  Suboommlttee  had  sotod  to  re- 
port a  similar  bUl  favowMy.  and  Is  now  Iroo- 
iBg  out  the  final  details  of  the  measure. 

Some  leaders  of  the  House  oontend  that 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  add  new  expenditures 
to  the  Federal  budget.  But  the  Bouse  Itadf 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  oonslder  this 
question  and  to  debate  the  Mil  openly  aDd 
on  its  merits.  To  keep  tt  "froaen"  would  be 
poor  strategy:  too  many  people  are  concerned 
with  tlM  plight  of  the  Americac  public 
schools.  It  to  nettber  advisable  nor  destr- 
abie  to  kill  ao  important  a  measure  la  this 
manner. 

Twenty-seven  ovganlcatlODS  have  handed 
together  to  see  that  the  House  gets  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  bill.  The  reaaon 
they  are  centering  on  the  House  Is  that  little 
difficulty  is  expected  to  arise  In  the  Senate, 
where  Senator  Tatt  Is  sponsoring  a  Federal 
aid  measure.  It  to  to  be  hoped  that  the 
House,  too,  will  assure  a  vote. 


Answer  to  Coninaiider  Girffilk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or  tmvuMik. 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BSPSX8ENTATXVIB 

TueMday,  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
In  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Co«- 
CHBS6I0NAL  RECORD,  I  Included  an  edito- 
rial written  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of 
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th«  Oary  rost-Trlbune.  of  Gary.  Ind.. 
wheroln  hn  criticized  National  Com- 
!r  Pa  il  H.  Orifttth.  of  the  Amerl- 
LeKlon   for  maklnc  unfactual  state- 


ments In  ajldresses  concerning  the  im- 

mlKratlon 

displaced 


I  nd  admission  of  refxigees  and 
peraoos  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  her  jby  presenting  the  testimony 
of  Ugo  Carusl.  Commlssoner  of  the  Im- 
and    Naturalization    Service, 
made  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Imiiigration  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Comijiltter  on  June  20.  1947.    This 
imony  reveals  that  Mr.  Sny- 

jlal  was  Jxistifled  in  that  Mr. 

OrifBth's  t  gures  of  1.540.000  illegal  en- 
tries of  pe  sons  to  this  country  is  about 
800  percen ,  too  high. 

This  test  mony  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  1 1  order  to  clear  up 
the  propag  inda  being  carried  on  against 
the  admiss  on  of  a  reasonable  OMlbar  of 
helpless  or  displaced  war  victims  to  the 
United  SUtes.    It  follows: 
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been  eald  and  written  of  late  on 

of  Inxmlgratlon.     Unfortunately 

writings  and  utteruncee  are  falae 

A  recent  example  Is  the  ad- 

by  Paul  H.  Onfflth.  national 

of  the  American  Legion,  to  the 

If   the   American  Bevolutlon   In 

D.  C.  on  May  22.  last.    Because 

of  Commander  Or tfflth's 

■eeertliins  of  mlalnfonnatton 

exaggeration  were  given  wide  clr- 

the  preaa.     Paliure  U>  challenge 

ider'e  statements,  and   to  meet 

[acta,  may  give  them  uudeeerred 

he  public  appraise!  of  the  Im- 

j  icture. 

General    Clark    properly    Insists 

of  this  country  should  know 

is  gtdng  on  In  the  field  of  im- 

md  I  am  happy,  at  hla  direction. 

your  courtesy  for  this  oppor- 

t  forth  in  this  ooemorandum  a 

oOdal  fact  which  he  and  I  are 

lead  to  a  better  understanding 

of  our  Imnilgratlan  prob- 

'kht  the  DepartaMBt  of  Justice 

I  nmigratlon     and    Naturalisation 

doing  In  the  administration  and 

of  our  immigration  laws. 

as  Mr.  OrlAth  In  his  recent  ad- 

lomethlng  to  say  on  each  of  the 

of  Immigration.   I   have 

idum  to  taJte  up  each 

haa  ralaad  It. 


pe>pla 


LasAL  xm: 


Mr.  Ortath  says:  "Legal  ImoUgranu  are  en> 
thlsl  country  at  a  rata  of  IM.OOO  a 


number  of  Immigrants  to  come 

In  any  one  of  the  last  10 

.731.  In  1944.    The  annual  aver- 

ast  decade  Is  55.157.  of  whom  the 

anu  comprise  29.443.  and  the 

immlgranta    (mainly   Immlgranu 

liem    Hemisphere    countrlaa 

minor    children    of 
oiumber  35.694.     The  actual  n\ 

immigrants  In  the  (lacal  year 
tamely  close  to  the  annual  aver- 
past  decade.  It  being  39.005.    The 
Immlgranu  In  1945  showed  a  de- 
over  prior  years,  due  primarily 
war  brides  and  their  alien  chil- 
durlng   that   yrar   and 
figure  to  79.820.    8o 


far  the  figures  for  the  present  flacal  year 
Indlcau  that  the  number  will  be  allgbtly 
higher. 

Mr.  Grtfflth's  seaertlnn  that  154.000  Imml- 
granta are  entarlsg  legally  each  year  may  ba 
explAlned  by  the  fact  that  the  Immigration 
quotas  fixed  under  law  total  153.029  each 
year.  He  may  have  assumed,  without  verU 
ficatlon.  that  every  one  of  those  quota  num- 
bers connotee  an  actual  Immigrant,  when.  In 
fact.  In  the  List  10  years  80  percent  of  the 
quota  has  not  been  used. 

ILLXCAL  taSMICSAltTS 

Mr.  Grlfllth  says:  "But  for  every  legal 
migrant  for  whom  Rlrhard  opens  the  door 
to  America  there  are  at  least  10  Ulegal  Im- 
migrants— black-market  Immigrants.  If  you 
please  They  belong  to  the  "Sneak  Into 
America'  1947  World  Club." 

Baaed  on  his  statement  that  154.000  ar« 
entertng  legally  each  year,  his  figure  for 
Illegal  immigranu  must  be  1.540.000  par 
annum.  Continuing  on  that  basis,  he  adds: 
"Svery  day  thcusands  of  foreigners  run  our 
borders  or  skip  our  laws  in  Illegal  entries 
into  the  United  Statee." 

The  largeet  nxunber  of  Ulegal  cnuiee  la 
over  the  Mexican  border.  Almoet  tc  a  single 
man  or  woman  or  child,  those  Illegal  entraiita 
are  Vfexlcan  laborers  or  members  of  their 
families.  No  evidence  has  come  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  that  that 
border  or  the  Canadian  border  Is  being  xued 
by  persons  from  other  countries  seeking  to 
enUr  the  United  Statee  surreptitiously,  m 
other  than  rare,  isolated  Instancee.  The 
vlgllanee  and  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  Governments  have  had  much  to 
do  with  this  result.  On  the  Canadian  bor- 
der meet  of  the  Illegal  entranu  are  Cana- 
dians coming  Into  the  country  to  work,  shop, 
or  visit  without  strictly  following  the  legal 
reqtUrementa.  The  expierlence  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service  has  shown 
that  persons  who  seek  to  "slip  by"  the  immi- 
gration bars  at  our  seaports  are  limited  to 
lees  than  3.000  a  year.  In  the  past  year  about 
1.400  of  them  were  stowaways.  All  but  a 
handful  had  been  apprehended  by  the  mns- 
tar  of  the  vessel  and  turned  over  to  the  im- 
migration officers  at  the  pier.  A  few  who 
succeeded  in  (;ettlng  ashore  have  been  appra- 1 
bended  and  subjected  to  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  his  reference  to  Illegal  border  crossera. 
Mr.  Griffith  says:  "Outlanders  from  the  fo\ir 
corners  of  the  earth  run  our  borders  dally 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  boundaries 
and  over  the  Caribbean  waters,  making  a 
mockery  of  our  meager  patrols." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
Ulegal  croesers  are  almost  exclusively  Mexi- 
cans a"  '  Canadians.  As  for  the  mockery 
which  they  arc  making  of  otir  meager  pa- 
trols It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  In  the  first 
10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Border 
Patrol  and  other  officers  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  have  brought 
about  the  apprehension  and  expulaton  of 
171.708  deporUble  aliens,  of  whom  lljns 
ware  deported  and  154.390  wave  made  to  da- 
part  at  their  own  expense  in  Uao  of  depor- 
utlon.  Of  this  number  more  than  90  par- 
eant  ware  Mexicans:  the  next  largeet  number 
ware  Canadians.  In  1944  the  number  was 
114.520.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that 
this  arge  number  of  expulsions  has  brought 
about  a  labor  shortage  in  the  Statsa  borier- 
Ing  Mexico;  this  Is  convincing  proof  that  the 
expulsions  are  now  exceeding  the  entries. 
Inde<<d.  in  order  to  meet  the  labor  shortase. 
agreementa  have  been  reached  between  the 
ITnlted  States  and  Mexico  by  which  Mexican 
agrlciUtural  labor  is  now  being  raervHad  snd 
importad  in  compliance  with  otir  immura- 
tlon  laws.  The  largeet  eetlmate  of  iKegal 
entrlce  which  can  be  made  from  the  numt>er 
of  apprehensions  (Including  the  large  num- 
ber of  Mexicans)  clearly  shows  that  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's figure  of  1.540.000  la  about  800  percent 


many  of  them 
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rthere   were   In   the 
It  us  78.543  visitors 
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tleularly  persons  who  leave  by  train  or  auto- 
mobile. CoDseqtiently.  while  we  have  accu- 
rate statistics  on  the  number  who  enter  the 
country  legaUy.  the  recorded  number  of  de- 
partures Is  always  leas  than  the  actual  de- 
parturea.  However,  in  order  to  be  safe,  we 
proceed  upon  the  asstimptlon  that  a  p«son 
whose  departure  Is  not  of  record  is  still  m 
the  United  States.  On  that  basis,  our  rec- 
ords as  of  AprU  30.  1947,  showed  that  86.471 
vlaltora  and  translta  were  possibly  In  the 
country  in  illegal  status.  In  the  past  3 
months,  we  have  assigned  additional  per- 
sonnel to  the  task  at  checking  these  records. 
As  a  result,  the  number  Is  dwindling  fast. 
Already,  a  large  number  have  been  found  to 
have  departed,  confirming  our  Judgment 
that  the  majority  of  them  had  departed  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  ad- 
mitted. We  hope  to  complete  this  survey  to 
the  neat  few  months. 

Biuuaurs 

Mr.  OniBth  says :  "Overseas  students  oome 
here  to  study  snd  make  it  life  )obe." 

In  the  past  10  years  the  yearly  average 
of  student  visitors  has  been  8303.  The  num- 
ber to  come  In  the  fiscal  year  1946  was  6.856. 
Periodic  checks  are  being  made  by  the  Im- 
migration Service  to  determine  whether  the 
Is  continuing  his  studies  at  the  unl- 
in  which  he  was  enrolled.  Some  In- 
stances have  been  found  where  studenU  have 
left  the  school  to  go  to  work  or  have  taken 
up  unauthorised  employment  while  going  to 
school.  In  those  instances  the  status  of  stu- 
dent is  declared  breached  and  appropriate 
action  taken. 

We  are  watching  the  student  cases  very 
closely,  and  requiring  reporU  from  the  school 
offlclala  as  the  activities  of  each  alien  ad- 
mitted as  such. 


I  have  tried  in  the  foregoing  to  give 
specific  Information  as  honestly  as  I  can  on 
those  observations  of  Mr.  Griffith  which  he 
would  term  factual.  It  has  not  been  my  pur- 
poee — nor  do  I  feel  It  appropriate — to  com- 
ment upon  his  general  views  or  character- 
izations. I  do  add  this  thoiight.  however: 
To  the  extent  that  he  Infers  that  the  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  are  acting  dishonestly, 
carelessly,  and  without  regard  to  the  public 
good  and  their  oaths  of  office,  with  the  result 
that  there  is — In  his  words — "skuldug- 
gery •  •  •  under  our  existing  laws."  and 
that  Tmmlgratlon  m  1947  has  rtm  amuck." 
Mr.  Grifilth  unfairly  condemns  a  large  group 
of  loyal  and  efficient  public  servanta.  a  very 
large  number  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
great  organisation  which  he  presently  heads. 


Oil  for  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OKXO 

IN  THl  H0U81  OP  RIPRKSINTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
wesk  when  it  first  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  petroleum  products 
were  being  exported  to  Russia  I  made 
inquiry  covering  the  matter  of  American 
tankers  and  I  was  informed  by  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  that  they  knew  of  none 
being  used  for  transporting  of  petroleum 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia. 

However.  I  find  that  on  June  14.  IM7, 
the  tanker  Belgorod,  claimed  to  be  owned 
by  the  U.  8.  8.  R.,  4,874  tons,  cleared  for 
Vladivostok  with  49.131  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  and  15.999  barrels  of  bunker  fuel,  with 


the  consignee  being  Sanzneflexport.  Mos- 
cow, Russia,  and  the  information  Is  that 
this  ship  was  built  by  the  Gal  Shipping 
Corp..  Lofi  Angeles.  Calif..  In  1943.  and 
was  formerly  the  Paul  Dunbar,  and  the 
oil  is  being  provided  by  a  well-known 
petroleum  company  in  Los  Angelet. 

Further.  I  find  that  on  June  14.  1947, 
the  tanker  Elbnu  claimed  to  be  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  6.301  tons,  cleared  for 
Vladivostok  with  35,000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  and  14.000  barrels  bunker  fuel,  with 
the  consignee  being  Sanzneflexport.  Mos- 
cow. Russia,  and  the  information  is  that 
this  ship  was  built  by  the  Swan  Island 
Yards.  Portland.  Greg.,  and  was  former- 
ly the  Jlfttir  Wood9.  and  the  oil  is  being 
provided  by  a  well-known  petroleum 
company  in  Los  Angeles. 

Further.  I  find  that  on  June  17.  1947, 
the  tanker  Emba  claimed  to  be  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  6.301  tons  cleared  for 
Vladivostok  with  123,8a5  barrels  of  71- 
octane  gasoline  and  12.500  barrels  bunker 
fuel,  with  the  consignee  being  Sazusne- 
flexport.  Moscow,  Russia,  and  the  infor- 
mation is  that  this  ship  was  built  by  the 
Swan  Island  Shipyards,  Portland,  Oreg.. 
and  was  formerly  the  Shawnee  Trail,  and 
the  oil  is  being  provided  by  a  well-known 
petroleum  company  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  informed  that  71- 
octane  gasoline  is  a  much  better  quality 
than  that  supplied  to  American  automo- 
bile owners,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  our  Oovemment  and  petroleum 
companies  of  this  country  are  shipping 
to  foreign  nations  better  grades  of  gaso- 
line than  are  supplied  to  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  further  examined 
Into  the  matter  of  these  ships  being  built 
in  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
their  present  use  of  transporting  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Russia.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  gasoline  in  the 
United  States,  and  It  must  be  imported, 
yet  It  is  being  sent  to  Russia  in  ships  that 
were  formerly  pMt  of  the  United  States 
tanker  fleet. 

Since  February  1947  I  have  requested 
the  return  of  American -owned  ships  now 
in  the  hands  of  Russia  consisting  of  dry 
cargo,  tankers,  and  other  vessels,  but  up 
to  this  time  they  have  been  neither  re- 
turned nor  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  for  their  purchase.     . 

In  addition  to  the  three  tanker  loads 
of  gasc^ine  and  oil  that  have  been 
shipped  from  Loe  Angeles  to  Moscow  in 
the  last  10  days.  I  find  three  other  tank- 
ers in  the  Los  Angeles  area  awaiting  car- 
go and  repairs.  These  tankers  were  built 
by  this  Government  as  late  as  1943,  by 
the  Cal  Shipping  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  at 
San  Pedro.  Calif.,  by  the  Swan  Island 
Shipyards,  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  and  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  discloses  that  these 
very  same  6  tankers  loaded  and  to  be 
loaded  with  gasoline  and  oil  for  Russia 
are  part  of  the  Americant  merchant  fleet 
turned  over  to  Russia  without  payment 
during  the  war,  being  36  Uberty  dry- 
cargo  vessels.  3  Liberty  tankers,  4  T-2- 
type  tankers,  2  tugs.  47  older  dry-cargo 
vessels.  1  older  tanker,  and  1  older  tug. 
and  still  being  used  by  the  Russians  to 
carry  on  their  philosophy  of  government. 
Within  the  last  3  weeks  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  says  ttiat  there  Is 


insufficient  petroleum  tn  this  country 
that  it  must  be  imported,  and  today  we 
find  the  Department  of  Cmnmerce  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  export  oil  and  gaso- 
line, with  the  State  Department  and 
Maritime  Commission,  using  American- 
owned  ships  to  carry  gasoline  and  oil  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  what  kind  of  reason- 
ing is  this  Government  giving  away  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  supposedly 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  and 
at  the  same  time  our  Oovemment-owi^d 
tankers  are  camring  gasoline  and  petro- 
leum products  to  foster  and  expand  the 
Russian  philosophy  of  government? 


Fo«d  Soipluset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroBiru 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRI8KNTAT1VI8 

Tuetdav.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
moved  to  address  this  body  today  on  a 
subject  well  known  to  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  hesitate  to  estimate 
the  number  of  speeches  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  reams  of  newspaper  ropy 
that  have  been  printed,  on  this  subject. 
Scores  of  indignant  Americans  have  de- 
manded action  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  through  the  United  Nations 
to  halt  the  vicious  practices  I  am  about 
to  summarize.  Despite  the  interest 
aroused,  however,  the  Yugoslavian  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  violate  in  terrify- 
ing maimer  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom — that  freedom  so  highly  valued 
among  all  of  the  Allies  In  the  recent  war 
and  chief  among  the  Ideals  represented 
in  the  "four  freedoms." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  these 
abuses  in  great  detail.  Mr.  Speaker:  but 
I  feel  it  Is  important  that  my  colleagues 
have  placed  before  them,  in  sharp  high- 
lights, the  essential  practices  of  the 
Yugoslavian  Government  which  are  de- 
stroying the  Christian  religlcm  within 
that  country.  In  summarizing  these 
practices.  I  should  like  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est religious  in.stitutlon  in  Yugoslavia, 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  government's 
program.  I  speak  as  a  Congregationalist 
concerned  simply  with  antireligious  per- 
secution wherever  It  may  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  facte  were 
obtained  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
American  press  and  were  compiled  in  a 
number  of  petitions  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  These  practices  stem 
directly  from  governmental  action  in 
Yugoslavia  and  have  been  substantiated 
by  travelers,  refugees  and  on-the-spot 
reporters. 

First.  In  Croatia  alone.  869  Roman 
Catholic  prtests  have  been  killed;  400.- 
000  lay  people  killed  and  thousands  have 
been  Imprisoned  because  of  their  r^- 
gious  beliefs.  Unspeakable  outrages 
have  been  committed  against  the  bodies 
of  those  executed  and  Christian  ceme- 
teries in  general  have  been  desecrated. 
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Second.  <  Hiurches.  religious,  and  way- 
side shrines  all  over  the  country  have 
been  destroyed,  desecrated,  and  pro- 
faned. 

Third.  Religious  books  and  objects  of 
piety  have  been  burned  in  homes  and 
churches. 

Fourth.  >ractically  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic churct:  property  has  been  destroyed 
or  conflscited.  All  religious  endow- 
ments hav(f  been  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth.  Ir  the  State  .'jchooto.  atheism  U 
opwily  tau  tht  and  religion  is  aeoflad  at. 
Ch^drea  tre  forced  to  recite  anti- 
rtBMous  M  ngs  axul  lessons. 

Sixth.  Al  cltiaeoa  are  obliged  to  at- 
ItDd  "aipai  itaneous  demonstrations"  on 
Sunday  mornings;  forcing  most  people 
to  mlsa  durch  or  suffer  consequences. 
Priests  are  advised  by  their  superiors  not 
to  preada  but  to  advise;  on  a  non- 
polttlcal  ki  ^• 

SsvenMi  Ail  government  propaganda 
ageneiee  ire  conducting  an  unceasing 
eampaiga  ftg^lnst  the  church  of  Christ. 
Eighth.  K  reign  of  terror  Is  being  con- 
ducted agiinst  those  who  actively  prac- 
tice or  prjach  Christianity,  lien  and 
women  ate  taken  forcibly  from  their 
homes  In  t  le  night  and  seldom  return. 

Mnth.  loman  Catholic  young  people 
have  beei  barred  from  all  institutloni 
at  higher  education.  Christian  youth 
are  consta  lUy  terrorized  by  youth  groups 
ipoiisored  by  the  Government. 

Tenth.  The  best  known  example  of 
UMie  prac  tlcea  is  typified  in  the  impris- 
onment aid  trial  of  Archbishop  Stfpi- 
nac.  Thi  Christian  leader,  who  had 
conducted  an  unceasing  campaign 
against  nilni  and  fascism,  was  given 
a  hearing  no  civlliied  ustem  of  Juris- 
prudence fouW  call  a  trial  and  con- 
demned tc  16  years  of  hard  labor.  Con- 
fiscation 0  r  hti  property  by  the  Yugo&lav 
Oovernme  at  followed,  as  well  as  his  citl- 
MBtbip  rghts  for  a  period  of  5  years 
following  lis  release  from  prison. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  aak  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  weigh  these  facta  In  their 
respective  minds:  remembering  that 
Tufoslavlii  Is  but  a  reduced  reflection 
of  the  Soriet  Union:  remembartnf  that 
oppreasloi  of  religious  freedom  was  ons 
of  the  in  tlal  steps  in  the  creation  of 
Hitler's  Cermany;  and  finally  remem- 
berlnc  th  X  the  people  of  America  can- 
not safel;'  look  to  their  liberties  when 
such  pra<tices  are  so  openly  practiced 
abroad. 


GOP  Tax  BUI 


KX1KN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PSMMSTLVAJflA 

Df  Tfa  aOUSB  or  RKPRaSSMTATTVIS 

luesd€ty.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  EJERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lea  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  nclude  the  following  article  by 
Carleton  Cent,  from  the  Chicago  Times 
of  June  7  1M7: 
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(By  Carleton  Kant) 
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In  OoB- 
tax  rwlue- 


Uon  bin.  they  would  havt  boon  In  a  bettsr 
position  to  argue  that  it  was  President  Tru- 
man's duty  to  sign  It. 

Tbere  is  st  least  one  good  argument  for  a 
tax  cut  at  this  time.  Perhaps  it  is  superior 
to  the  President's  contention  that  In  good 
times  like  these  there  should  be  no  tax  cut 
at  all— that  any  Government  surplussa 
should  be  paid  on  the  Pederal  debt. 

Many  economlsU  believe  the  inflationary 
peak  ot  prices  has  now  been  reached,  and  that 
on  the  other  side  is  a  deflationary  slop* 
down  which  the  NaUoo  may  slide  Into  a 
pile  up — a  recession,  which  might  even  ba- 
come  a  depression. 

One  good  way  to  avoid  a  deepening  defla- 
tion, they  think,  is  to  pump  iMre  spending 
■aooey  into  the  national  eeoaomy  by  tax  re- 
duction—by  giving  to  the  mass  of  low-tucoma 
ooaaiBMrs  tax  savings  with  which  they  can 
buy  foods  thst  otherwise  would  pile  up  on 
the  NAtton's  shelves,  close  factories,  causa 
unemployment,  and  play  general  hell. 

A  tax  expert  ot  90  years'  service  in  tha 
Tteasury  Department  puu  it  this  way:  "At 
such  a  tuna  a  bUUon -dollar  tax  reducUoa 
la  wortii  several  times  that  much  in  public 
works  projects." 

But  most  of  thsae  eoonomuu  feel  that 
the  only  equiuble  way  to  dlstrlbuu  the  tax , 
rabata.  sa  well  as  the  only  way  of  getttnf 
moet  cf  the  savings  Into  the  hands  of  tha 
low-la(X>me  groups  thst  would  ipend  It  best 
for  tha  natloaal  asonomy.  is  by  raising  the 
persooal  IneoaM  taa  eaamption  from  SfiOO  to 
•TOO. 

This  the  BepuMtcan  authors  of  the  new  tas 
bUl  have  not  done.  Instead  they  gave  peo* 
pie  with  a  net  income  of  11.500  a  30  percent 
cut.  Pvom  $1,500  to  SIST.OOO  a  year,  the  re- 
duction U  ao  percent,  15  percent  up  to  SSOa.- 
000  a  year,  and  10.5  percent  for  all  over  that. 

They  helped  the  poor  man  a  UtUe  bit:  and 
the  rich  man  a  lot  more 

More  than  4S.000.000  paople.  or  93  percent 
of  those  paying  Ineosss  taxss.  earn  •5.C00 
or  less  a  yaar.  Tet  tha  otbsr  7  percent  of  tha 
taxpayers  get  soasathlng  like  36  percent  of  the 
benefits  from  tha  Republican  raductlons. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  HcUM  delsgates. 
In  conference  ooauntttae.  yielded  on  IS  of  the 
IS  amendnaata  psopoasd  by  the  Senate  con. 
ferees.  but  sSOOi  pat  ea  the  one  giving  thoee 
with  IneosasB  ot  fia4M  to  S137.000  a  year  • 
H  perrent  tax  cut.  instead  ot  ths  IS  percent 
which  ths  SenaM  thought  was  enough. 

The  Republican  argument  for  giving  the 
bUb  liwicnaa  iMn  a  diaproporttonasa  share 
of  tha  taa  relief  U  that  It  to  nie— ly  to 
encourage  "risk  capital "  to  Uivest  In  enter-  i 
prlsss  that  will  raise  production,  bring  down 
prieee.  and  keep  employment  and  pay  roUa 

aigh. 

The  Democratic  rejolner  never  successfully 
rsfuted.  Is  something  like  this:  'That's  all 
very  well,  but  what's  the  matter  with  giving 
some  real  encouragement  while  you're  at  It 
to  tha  worfclngman  who's  trying  to  raise  a 
faosUy  on  92.500  at  prlcss  which  you  boya 
sent  ^-hlgh  when  you  'did  In'  the  OPA?" 


Tcraiinal-LcaTe  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  nxMiBA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RXPRnKNTATTVBB 

Titesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I' 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
Oongresa  we  have  only  5  weeks  left  In 
this  session  and  to  date  nothing  con- 
crete has  as  yet  been  done  to  live  up  to ' 
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New  Labar  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcHioAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  24. 
1M7: 

MXW  LABOa  ACT 

Now  tliat  the  Taft-HarUey  bill  Is  the  law 
of  the  lend  the  great  obligation  of  the  Oot- 
emment  Is  to  put  It  into  operation  with  as 
little  friction  as  possible.  The  overriding 
of  the  President's  veto  In  both  the  Reuse 
and  Senate,  by  substantially  more  than  the 
two-thirds  vote  required  In  each  Instance, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  bill  reflects  In  gen- 
eral policy  the  win  of  the  people.  We  think 
tt  should  be  accepted  In  that  spirit. 

The  clash  between  President  Truman  and 
the  Republican  majorities  In  the  Senate  and 
Houae  has  undoitbtedly  dragged  the  Issue  Into 
politics.  Tet  the  bill  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  ba  a  partisan  measure.  In  the  Bouse  60 
percent  of  the  Denoerau  voting  were  for  It 
even  when  It  carried  the  mark  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  In  the  Senate  30  Democrau  voted 
to  override  the  veto  and  sa  to  stistatn  It. 
Such  liberal  and  fslr-mlnded  men  as  Senators 
Ha-tch.  FVLsnoHT.  and  Hoixans  were  among 
who  cast  the  winning  votes  on  the 
itlc  side  Tt  Is  a  pity  that.  In  spite 
of  this  opposition  from  his  own  party  and 
In  the  face  of  certain  defeat,  the  President 
did  not  have  better  Judgment  than  to  imply 
that  enactment  of  the  measvirs  wUl  **ad- 
varstly  affect  our  national  unity.**  At  tor 
lenator  Moan'a  comment  that  organlaed 
labor  **l8  going  to  dig  in  along  a  united  front 
to  pravent  the  applleaUon  of  thU  bill."  we 
think  that  is  a  gross  insult  to  labor.  It 
tssptlas  that  labor  dose  not  believe  in  demo- 
cratic government  and  Is  not  willing  to  abide 
by  the  will  of  the  majority  in  nutters  of 
broad  public  policy. 

The  admlnlstraUon's  last-ditch  attitude 
in  fighting  the  bill  puu  it  under  an  especial- 
ly heavy  obligation  to  take  a  thoughtful  view 
now  that  the  measure  has  boooaM  law.  Por 
purpoaes  of  argumant  the  Preeldent  had  put 
the  most  unrassonabia  and  extreme  Inter- 
pretattuk  on  many  provisions.  Now  It  be- 
neeeHary  to  administer  the  act  with 
temperate  regard  for  the  policy 
that  Congress  Is  seeking  to  effectuate.  It  will 
not  be  a  pleasant  task  for  the  administration 
or  for  the  National  Labor  Relatione  Board. 
But  It  U  an  obligation  that  must  be  faced 
with  sincerity,  good  temper,  and  diligence  If 
the  strength  of  our  democratic  system  Is  to 
be  malnUlned  In  this  critical  period. 

Ck)ngress.  too,  has  acquired  a  heavy  obllga- 
Uoo.  It  has  wHtten  this  set  Into  the  books 
without  removing  all  of  Its  defecU.  Modifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  harsh  and  doubtful 
provlalons  will  undoubtedly  be  needed.  Con- 
ffMa  can  unquestionably  ease  the  problem 
of  mafc«"g  the  new  law  effective  by  studying 
ita  operation.  To  this  task  It  ought  to  assign 
lU  most  skilled  and  experienced  members. 
We  think  that  the  appointment  of  Senator 
lv«s  to  head  the  Joint  committee  ""to  study 
and  report  on  basic  problems  affecting  friend- 
ly labor  rriatlons  and  productivity"  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  labor  that 
legitimate  grievance*  against  the  new  act 
win  be  carefully  weighed  and  that  oofrec- 
tlons  found  to  be  warranted  will  be  promptly 
recommended.  The  very  nsture  of  the  task 
calls  for  a  man  of  Senator  Ivm'  backgroimd 
and  temperament.    It  Is  espodaUy  important 


to  mune  a  clialrman  with  whom  organised 
labor  will  freely  cooperate.  For  the  commit- 
tee's first  task  will  be  to  smooth  out  the  fric- 
tion points  of  the  present  legislation  and  to 
adjust  its  operation  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. 


Food  Sorphises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOaMIA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1947 

Mr.  FOX7LS0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
acute  food  shortages  which  are  being 
experienced  all  over  the  world,  surely 
there  is  enough  ingenuity  and  common 
sense  in  our  Qovemment  departments  to 
handle  the  surpluses  such  as  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  potatoes  recently  de- 
stroyed. While  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
starving.  I  find  it  hard  .to  explain  the 
situation  set  forth  in  the  following  letter 
which  I  should  like  to  enter  in  the 
RscoKo: 

TOBLOCK   COOPBATIVI   QROWBW, 

Modesto.  Calif..  June  19,  i947. 
Congressman  Noaan  Poulsom. 

House  of  Repre$enUtiv€$  Pott  Ofiee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcM  CoNCFjissMAN :  This  la  to  caU  your 
attention  to  the  difficulty  we  are  having  m 
trjring  to  move  a  rather  large  block  of  dried 
peaches  from  last  yesr's  crop. 

We  have  tried  all  avenues  of  outlet  «nd 
find  It  impossible  to  move  these  peac:.-)es 
at  any  price.  Por  your  information,  we  are 
Offering  them  packed  f.  o.  b.  oar  or  dock 
CallXorala  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  pound 


Ungraded  ...^ 
Sundard   ..... 

Choice ..... 

Extra  ehoice... 

Fancy  .. ... 

btra  fancy.... 


U 
11 
It 

IS 


It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  if  the 
peaches  were  sold  on  this  basis,  the  grower 
would  not  get  back  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  drying  the  fnilt. 
The  prices,  therefore,  are  on  a  salvage  basis. 

We  also  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tinless  these  distressed  stocks 
are  moved,  they  will  have  a  very  definite  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  1947  crop,  which  will 
be  harvested  in  about  a  month  and  a  half. 

Tour  assistance  is  earnestly  requested  in 
attempting  to  move  some  of  this  ffult  on  tlw 
foreign  relief  program,  or  any  other  channel 
which  may  be  used  in  this  connection.  We 
were  very  much  disappointed  when  told  that 
the  Foreign  Relief  Procurement  Agency  liad 
decided  that  this  fruit  did  not  contain  siiffl- 
clent  nutriment  to  Jvistify  channeling  it  Into 
the  foreign  relief  market.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  a  change  of  attitude  may  be  had  in  this 
respect,  since  we  all  know  that  dried  fruit 
does  have  a  very  stimulating  effect,  not  only 
from  the  sUndpoint  of  vitamins  but  also  as 
a  part  of  any  diet. 

Any  assistance  you  may  offer  In  this  ean- 
nection  will  be  greatly  apprecUted  by  the 
writer  and  this  organization. 

Thanking  you  lor  your  Indulgence,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  E.  N«lt. 
Oeneral  Manager. 


Uaited  Stales  Esspleymail  Service — ^Views 
of  Idaho  State  Employnent  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  nuHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21) .  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I' 
should  like  to  state  that  I  favor  approval 
of  the  President's  reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  I  believe  that  a  more  effective 
Employment  Service  will  be  provided  the 
American  workers  and  industry  by  re- 
taining the  United  States  Employment 
Service  permanently  in  the  Deiuirtment 
of  Labor,  rather  than  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  which  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  welfare  functions. 

In  that  connection  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Idaho  SUte  Employment 
Service  on  the  pending  legislation. 

I  therefore  ask  unsmimous  consent 
that  statements  by  Col.  8.  D.  Hays,  di- 
rector of  the  Idaho  State  Employment 
Service,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Tillman,  assistant 
director  of  the  Idaho  State  Employment 
Service  and  presently  acting  director, 
be  included  in  the  Congrkssional  Ricoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  at  present  reeallad  to 
active  military  eervlce  for  purpooea  of  ob- 
servation, treatment,  and  appearance  before 
the  Army  retiring  board  at  Port  Lewis.  Waahn 
and  In  civil  life  holding  thf  poeltlon  (now 
on  laava  without  pay)  of  Bute  director  of 
the  Idaho  State  Employment  Service,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  StaU  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
itates  as  follows: 

1.  That  as  director  of  the  8UU  employ- 
ment service,  I  do  not  subeerlbe  to  tht  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Oarrett.  the 
executive  director  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  nor  to  his  statementa  of 
purported  facts. 

a.  That  prior  to  IMl  the  two  dlvlskma 
were  Integrated  and  the  undersigned  was 
the  executive  director  of  both  divisions. 

8.  T%at  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  oC 
the  undersigned  thst  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  be  an  efficient  service  should  never 
be  integrated  In  either  operation  or  admin- 
istration with  any  other  division  or  agency, 
as  the  administration  should  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  and 
complete  emplojonent  service.  Any  mtegra- 
tlon  lessens  efficiency. 

4.  That  the  statement  with  regard  to  In- 
terference or  undue  assistance  from  a  Fed- 
eral level  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Employment  Service  in  Idaho  is  not 
true  and  without  basis  and  Is  a  distortion 
of  the  facts. 

6.  The  8tatem«it  that  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice went  over  ifr.  Garrett's  head  and  ap- 
proached the  Governor  of  Idaho  to  estab- 
lish the  employment  service  Is  a  distortion 
of  facts.  Mr.  Oarrett  heads  only  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  division  with  no 
authtalty  or  jurisdiction  over  the  employ- 
ment service  so  It  was  not  a  matter  of  go- 
ing over  Ills  head.  I  understand  the 
Baglonal  Director  at  the  United  States 
Employment   Service   did   go   to   the    then 
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ol  Idaho.  X  b«Uev«  aometimfl  In 
044.  and  dlMMMd  with  him  the 
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•aptember        ..  .   ^^ 

rvmrn  of  tb«  BrnployiiMiit  Serrlcv  to  tut 
Stat*,  that  ;h«  Governor  stated  to  him  that 
whatew  tlm  undwilgiMd.  thn  the  Stat* 
Director  of  tb*  Unltad  8tft%ai  ■mpioyment 
OmiUw  tn  Idabo.  propoard  as  the  proper 
ecganlsatloi  I  wa*  aeeeptable  wtth  him  ai 
OoT*mor  cr  Idaho.  Further,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  the  undersigned  with  the  said 


Regional  DJrector  of  the  Unlted_  State*  Km- 
ptoynaat 
trtal    Am 
method  of 


%,  That 
l«etelalur*, 
■atlona 
•laployntei  i 
rfti*  entu; 
Um   l«glalutur* 


pllahed 
c*pt  by  a 

of 
and 
off  at  all  t 
7.  That 
aa 
iture 
It 

and 
of 


aid 


Uey 


tie 


trtal  Aeeklent 

without 

tttude.  hoKever 
•Ion  he 
th*  Uws 
tng  the 

tldn 
Id 


prised  of 
rtttl 

8.  That 
ment 
directing 
Umtm,  gavti 


•tat4  ment 


two  divisions 
In  the  form 
or  Mptt» 

It 


^&ele:  icy 


regMnnt* 


tagration 
tb* 

•.  rtmt 

referral  < 

of 

fined  to 
of  our 
to  the 
fined   to 
•enrlc* 
that  he 
broad 


irs 

he  withheld 
ployment 
for  auch 


MMcular 


met  with  th*  MaU  Indua- 
Board  and  4ksaM*d  the 
return  and  unaulitlna  That, 
at  that  tin  i  iBtagratkm  wa*  oMBttoned  and 
that  th*  R  iglonal  DUwetor  aatd  It  might  b* 
poMlbl*  to  mafea  aom*.  but  that  th*  Board 
foUovlng  t  I*  r«conmendatlon  of  the  under- 
_  %hat  they  would  r«tum  th* 
Mrrle*  aa  a  a*parat*  dtvlalOA 
reaulta  «f  ln<rtftltow. 
wuuM  ptaM  tlw««rr« 
i«  ftt  Iftfeor  la  Um 
whal  vft*  %e 

"  tu*,  Mr  Oarrvtt,  as  im4  of  qm 

of  IM  «viMMM  oC  Um  aaM  aMMMnt  boftrt, 

m  or  umi  taftMi.  wa*  ooi 

M  vftft  Ml  «M«M«  ••  *  e<uMonk 

In  Um 

«i  1%  dirovtly  air*«l*il 

a*    U    «MI    aU 

MM  uadar  Um  Bui*  umix 


luring  th*  roooot  MoMon  of  th« 

whoa  Um  auto  nloTOM  organU 

oUMra  woro  tfrtvtnt  to  get  th* 

t  aenrle*  MUbtUh^d  a*  a  tape* 

by  law.  which  the  mambera  of 

thought    they    had    accom- 

would   have  accompllahcd  ex- 

'fluke"  In  th*  *ngroiMlng  com* 

aald  leglalattue.  the  regional  dl- 

the  Waahlngton  office  kept  hands 

mee. 

to  the  knowledge  at  the  under* 
ltneea«d  by  the  acceptance  by  the 
members   of    laws    (which    they 
had  passed)  which  they  voted 
their  votes  thereon,  there  ta  no 
people  of  Idaho  to  Integrate  or 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Indus- 
Board.     The   undersigned   Is 
knowledge  as  to  the  Clovemor's  at- 
durlng  the  legislative  ses- 
agreeable  to  an  amendment  to 
Idaho  permitting  and  eatabllab- 
e^nployment  service  aa  a  separata 
hence  it  la  not  the  belief  of  the 
that    the   Governor   when    ap- 
he  facts  would  condone  Mr.  Gar- 

as  his  ix)sltlon. 

a*  director  of  the  State  employ- 

with    prevloua   experience    In 

Jie  two  services  In  an  Integrated 

careful  consideration  to  various 

at  administrative  sections  of  the 

That  there  is  no  Justification 

of  economy  of  funds,  personnel 

or  the  consolidating  of   the  two 

considering  the  effect  such  In- 

consolldation  might  have  upon 

of  operations  in  local  offlcea. 

the    statements    with    regard    to 

workers   and    the   classification 

are  mlaleadlng  and  not  con- 

(^mplete  facts     That  to  the  best 

the  complaints  registered 

by  lir.  Garrett  are  con- 

;he   actions  of   new  employment 

who  were  untrained,  and 

tld  be  requested  to  support  his 

by  documentary  facts.    If 

did    receive    complainta    from 

alK>ut  Inability  to  secure  farm  labor. 

M**  complaints  from  the  em- 

servlo*  for  poltucal  puipo***  and 

ijurpo***  as  la  her*  dlMtaod. 

Um  costs  of  operation  of  the  T7n> 

Oompenaatlon  Division  of  Idaho. 

vlUi  logard  to  th*  taking  o( 

M  puroly  oroatad  by  Mr.  Oar- 


kn  >wledge 
CO  nmlttee 
>    ;he   act: 
pe  raonnel 
alko- 
Stat  ements 
Gam  tt 


rett  and  was  mad*  s«c*aalv*  by  hla  lack  of  I 
cooperation  and  with  th*  withdrawal  of  th* 
claims  taking  function  from  the  local  United 
States  Employment  Service  ofllces  in  Idaho. 
July  1.  IMd.  and  was  don*  aolaiy  <<v  purpoaao 
to  force  Integration. 

11.  That  the  regional  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Kmployment  Security  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  expreaeed  to  the  under- 
signed that  he  did  not  favor  the  separat* 
esubllshment  of  claims  offices. 

12.  That  It  is  the  belief  and  opinion  of  tho 
undersigned  that  either  from  a  Federal  level  I 
or  SIftia    level    the    conaMMatlon.    Joining | 
thooBh  any  intagraUon  of  ttM  two  servtc«ft 
herein  maaUoaod.  nowK  oaly  worfe  to  thoj 
dlsadvantago  of  Um  ■■>|iliijiiiiPt   Sarvlco. 
which  abould  b*  stroBfUMaad  rather  than 
waakened.  aa  It  la  th*  ooaatant  attacks  of 
power-drsU-ing  poraoaa  aB4  ataaelw   «Fa4« 
aral  and  BUM)  ftUoaMpMaf  to  oMala  oontrol 
ov*r  Um  liployMal  BarvlM  vMali  tafeoi 
INK  ftftM  Bwvtco  •  poiUaa  of  m  ofwtlvwteat 
of  opwftUoa.    TlMl  ta  Maho  Umco  la  mof* 
jUBtaMat«oa  from  aa  OBatatiaf  auadpotnt  %• 
aMto  %tM  Banilnqfimi  Barrtc*  a  part  of  Um 
DapMUaaal  ot  Afrleultur*.  tor  U  haa  ni>4« 
MMMtaa  la  plaotm*nt.  c<%(\t«cts.  etc    «tili 
taiBMTt  <«ot  eofvorod  by  the  unempiuvn^eni*! 
c<Mn|ven«Atl<\n  law)  than  with  UMIM*mplop» 
■Mnt-coinp*nsat\c>n-oov*f«tf  aortnra  or  em* 
pl09«io«    T»  subjugata  or  evan  "tia  In  with'* 
tto  Oaamploymeut  Onmpanaauon  Divuioa 
ta  MalM  of  this  aervie*  doaa  aot  further  tho 
boat   «nt*r«su  of   the   majority  of   work  era 
or  *iftptoy*r«  In  the  State.    A  check-up  of 
Idahot  pUcement  record  will  show  thnt  <  ver  i 
on*-lMlf  of  all  placemenu  during  any  year  | 
have  been  agriculture  and  that  only  a  par- 
centage  of  other  plac*m*ata  hav*  been  la 
covered  Industry. 

This  BUtement  Is  laad*  hy  the  underslgnaC  { 
at  present  a  patient  ta  MaCUgan  General  He 
pltal.  Fort  Lewis.  Waah..  thu   10th  day  of 
Juna  1M7. 

aaartrxL  D.  Bats. 
Oofamei.  FA.  Ot70950. 
Wltnesa  of  signature : 

Jaicxs  R.  Htouk. 
Captain.  Ordnance  Drpartment.  0907655. 

JOHM  BrNTAN. 

Chief  Warrant  Offlctr.  V.  S.  A..  W2103924. 

The  undorslfned.  assistant  State  director  I 
of  the  Idaho  State  Employment  Service  s  :  c* 
February  1946.  State  director  for  5  years      o- 
vlouBlv  during  the  absence  of  Col.  S.  D    H  lys 
on  military  duty  and  from  December  19.^3  to  j 
March   1041   serving  in   other  capacities 
the    employment    service,    having    read 
statement  of  H.  F.  Garrett,  states  as  foUot 

1.  That.  In  my  official  capacities  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  Em- 
ployment  Service  In  Idaho  t>oth  as  Fee  ral 
and  State  entitles.  I  do  not  concur  In  th* 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Garrett. 

a.  That  It  has  always  been  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned  that  the  free  public  employ- 
ment service  must  be  maintained  as  a  -•  p- 
arnte  service  devoted  to  the  principles  of  an 
efficient  organization  serving  all  of  the  peo- 
ple and  not  certain  segments.  In  order  to  < 
accomplish  this  purpose  It  must  not  be  Int*- 
grated  with  or  subordinated  to  any  othflrj 
division  or  agency. 

3.  That  the  reason  Idaho  Is  not  now  tnt*-| 
grated  Is  because  of  the  desires  of  the  peof 
of  this  State  as  expressed  through  the  St 
leglslattire,    veterans'    organizations,    lak 
unlona.  Individual  employers,   farmers, 
others.     It  is  not  a  separate  service  as  a 
suit  of  Federal  interference  or  Insistence 
any  time.    It  Is  a  separate  service  becai 
Mr.  Garrett  and   the   Interstate   conferenooj 
have  so  far  been  unable  to  override  the  wL 
of  the  people  of  thia  Stat*.    It  would  b* 
MTloa  hy  8Ut*  law  had  the 
by  th*  kglalatur*  bean  itfop 
and  algaod. 

C  That  tha  than  OoTornor  of  Maho  ap-| 
pN(«od  ol  a  aaparat*  wnployaMMt  oarvt 


Of  Its  functions  and 
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leal  department  or 
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field  than  to  com- 

any  other  SUt* 

eauae  of  the  dealraa 

Increase  the  scope 

jthority.    It  la  not 

te  which  has  been 

In   fact,   the  only 

previous  Intagra- 

icy  transfer 

to  tha  Federal 

ada  by  Mr.  Oarratt. 

would  Incroaa* 

Th***   action* 

int  sutUUoal  da- 

nd  taking  claliaa- 

th*  BaxployoMal 

I  concerntni  ratarral 
rtaiu  benefit  elalm- 
wo  aualaadint 
»at««om* 

ling  suitable  em* 
\X  that  the  Kmploy« 
determination   of 
king,  aa  all  datarml- 
unamploymant  In- 
by  the  Unemploy- 
rtoion.      It    la    tha 
IhUlty  to  prop- 
and  rofer  workara 
itions.  and  not  ba- 
Is  not  a  benefit 
,  that  the  Unemploy- 
Ion  should.  If  prop- 
les.  Inform  the  Bm- 
te  complaints.     We 
iplaints   about   th* 
itlon  and  have  re- 
Mr.  Garrett.    Doe* 
U    the    Employment 
refuse  to  refer  an 
other  job.  If  quall- 
iployers'  and  farm- 
I,  when  the  primary 
lent  Service   Is  to 
tlons  of  the  Employ- 
that  ultimate  good 
Id  and  butter. 
|A.  J.  TnXMAN. 

int  State  Director. 
THT   I.   ANonaoN. 

ADAMS. 


»ntrol 

REMARKS 

IMPSON 

lois 
>RESENTATIVBB 

le  24,  1947 

Inols.  Mr.  Speak- 
Uend  my  remarks 
pude  the  following 
Incy  (Dl.)  Herald- 

Man  Rivxx  Is  Poar- 

3  years,  the  upper 

Bxperlenced  a  dlsaa- 

have  been  broken. 
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this  year  tn   the  dratoage  dlatrleta 
th*  leveee  were  held.  If  dfke^  wmi- 
atand  the  coming  flood. 

The  entire  upper  valley  mvtst  face  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  Mississippi. 
It  lan't  enough  to  say  that  the  recent  all- 
tlm*  record  river  stage  is  unprecedented. 
Thrao  y*ar*  ago.  the  river  stage  was  only  a 
foot  lower  and  the  damage  was  almost  as 
haovy.  It  Is  true  that  we  are  now  in  a  heavy- 
rainfall  cycle,  that  the  long  avon«e  haa  not 
prodtioed  rainfall  of  stwh  tkeavy  proportions 
aloog  th*  upper  river.  But  w«  have  had 
floods  each  spring  for  many  years.  ai>d  twice 
In  3  years  thoy  hav*  attained  disaster  pro- 
portlona.  W*  muat  accept  the  fact  that  sim- 
ilar ooDdltlona  will  occur  two  or  thr««  tlmea 

WSAT  CAVsxa  fioooat 

Why  ftio  praaaav-day  iooda  voraa  Ihan 
Uioaa  of  a  ganaraUoa  or  kmco  afof  Thar* 
vara  partoda  of  heavy  lalntaU  a  haU-ooatiwy 
ft«Q»  fta«  Ux*  taada  mem  atotooUA  if  lovoaa 
aoodfod.  la  thAoa  dSaya.  Um  rt^Mt  iMt- 
aaar  Qutaoy  «oia  aavaral  aOloa  wMa. 
TlM  Vfttor  atrolehoi  trom  Um  BUaota  Mufa 
to  Tftylor.  lio.  A  pftit  ol  Um  oaw*  of  Um 
piooani  blcti  oUfaa  awai  h*  ttMttH  to  ito 
raattiettona  plaoad  oa  Um  rivar. 

Whoa  tho  aarty  tfiaiaac*  AUUioU  war*  a»t 
up,  UM;a  waa  UtUa  patoapUbt*  ohauf*  ta 
0ood  atacat.  Bui  wiMa  aioa  aftar  ataa  «aa 
drained  and  lavoad  and  tiM  flood  haaia  was 
aarrowod  to  Itttla  moro  than  a  ulla  tn  many 
placaa,  tha  flood  water.  unat>la  to  qpraad  out. 
waa  foroad  to  fo  to  hlgtior  stages. 

8tUI.  Boofla  ta  Uio  aO'a  failed  to  rival  the 
one  last  week  tn  aeterlty.  The  big  flood 
of  1939.  worst  on  record  to  that  time,  reached 
a  peak  of  91.4  feet,  almost  two  and  one-half 
feet  under  the  recent  one.  Yet  more  ratn 
fell  over  a  wider  area  In  that  spring  than 
was  responsible  for  this  flood.  In  the  76 
years  prior  to  1929,  the  river  exceeded  a  stage 
or  90  feet  only  once,  when  it  reached  20.3 
feet  In  1909.  Average  yearly  high  stages  for 
that  period  ran  little  over  15  feet. 

After  the  construction  of  the  levees,  there 
was  a  marked  increase  tn  the  flood  stages. 
Then,  In  the  late  tblrttes  the  system  of  navi- 
gation dams  was  constructed  In  the  upper 
river.  Since  that  time,  the  average  flood 
stages  have  l>een  higher,  and  this  area  has 
had  two  record-lireakers. 

The  claim  that  the  dams  are  In  part  re- 
sponsltHe  for  higher  water  Is  denied  by  Army 
engineers  In  charge  of  the  upper  river.  Per- 
haps the  run-off  has  not  been  retarded,  al- 
though the  dams,  even  when  the  roller  gates 
are  open,  offer  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the 
free  flow  of  water.  Btrt  the  dams  maintain 
an  average  normal  stage  of  approximately  11 
feet  In  Qulncy.  Many  springs  in  the  past 
opened  with  a  river  stage  of  4  or  5  feet.  When 
the  heavy  rains  come  now  they  find  the  river 
only  a  few  feet  below  flood  stage. 

The  steady  deposit  of  silt  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  also  has  played  a  part  in  causing 
floods.  At  one  time  the  river  bottopis  and 
the  hills  botinding  them  were  covered  with 
trees.  As  these  were  cut  and  the  land  put 
under  cultivation,  soil  erosion  increased  un- 
tU.  today,  millions  of  tons  of  top  soil  go 
down  the  creeks  into  the  Mississippi  each 
spring.  There  It  builds  up  back  of  wing 
dams,  along  the  aborea,  further  narrowing 
the  stream. 

IllWailll  I    KKMZDnS 

Several  remedies  for  the  flood  conditkm 
luive  been  propoasd.  Bach  would,  perhi^M, 
l>^p  to  relieve  an  almost  unbearable  sltua- 
tkm.  A  system  of  hug*  run-off  reservoirs 
has  been  suggested.  Ool.  W.  N.  Leaf,  chief 
of  the  Rock  Island  dtstrlet,  who  directed  tiM 
battle  on  the  flood  tier*  last  week,  wtplotned 
ttie  plan  which  has  the  support  of  his  ofle*. 

Most  of  th*  water  that  oat»e*  floods  la 
thIa  atratoli  of  Um  rlv*r  cobms  Itara  Ic 
UtU*  rata  that  talli  ta 


em  lUinola  fpaa  dlreeUy  Into  Um  Mississippi, 
but  virtiially  all  the  State  of  Iowa  and  south- 
ern Minnesota  drain  into  the  big  river,  prlr- 
cipally  through  the  Des  Moines  near  Keokuk. 

The  proposal  is  to  build  big  lakes  along  ttta 
Iowa  streams,  reservoirs  of  suAdant  size  ix> 
handle  great  queintities  of  flood  waters.  In 
rainy  season,  much  of  the  excess  water  would 
be  diverted  to  these  reservoirs  where  tt  would 
be  held  until  the  flood  crisis  had  passed. 
Then  It  would  b*  released  gradually  at  tlmw 
when  It  would  caiise  no  damage. 

The  weak  poinu  la  th*  reaenrolr  plan  ai* 
that  It  would  raqulr*  hug*  araaa.  totaling 
a  fair  pnrccntag*  of  tb*  total  of  th*  land 
tn  tlUa  ara*  from  which  th*  rlv*r  la  barrol 
tqr  leyeea  and  that  th*  reaervolra  would  ta 
a  f*w  years  fill  wtth  sUt.  But  th*  plan  ot- 
fara  many  advantagaa  aad  Is.  porhapa,  the 
baat  o**r*d  tn  tho  way  of  iBechaaleal  contro: . 

A  maaaura  of  roltaf  oould  )m  obtatnad  bf 
aatUi^  haek  laaaas.  thaa  gTvti^  th*  river 
BMKo  looBL  To  ft*  oBooUvo,  all  4rataa|« 
diatrtctt  wout«  hftto  to  adopt  Um  pUa.  Tfe* 
oaihaok  would  havo  to  b*  ftt  toaal  ofaa^Mlt 
aata,  thOMby  doubUag  Ua  flood  vtdUi  ot 
th*  Hy«r.  it*  dtfltattlty  ta  thta  plaa  Uoi 
Bi  ttio  hMTf  ocat  ot  huytof  laad  to  bo  abfta- 
doaad  and  Um  |r«at  tai  bur^oa  aooantry 
to  robuUd  ftll  ttm  toaoaa.  tiM  profram  ta 
bol^  toUowod  ta  Um  Ooftl  onoB  fltttrlet 
voat  ot  BoftNMova*  vBoto  ttoa  loaoo  iMa 
Ttnualty  daotroyad  to  Um  groat  Uilaoia  ilvor 
flood  of  iPtt. 

A  groat  d*al  oould  b*  don*  to  haltlag  th* 
run-off  of  allt  troaa  tha  lUU*.  Thia  loat 
top  aoU  DOHMa  froa  tho  entire  watorahod. 
Boma  of  U  travela  through  oraoka  for  100 
mil**  or  mora  and  oomaa  to  root  along  tha 
banks  of  th*  Mlaslsalppl.  TiMr*  tt  builds  up 
mud  banka  and  leaaena  tha  watar  capacity 
of  th*  river.  TtUs  erosion  Is  coatiy  to  the 
owners  of  upland  and  drainage  district  land, 
but  It  can  be  checked  only  If  farmera  are 
willing  to  put  aab-marglnal  land  In  grass 
and  timber. 

ma  roi  Acnow 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  In 
America  are  tn  danger  of  being  put  out  of 
production  in  the  next  few  years  tmless  a 
solution  is  found.  The  productive  capacity 
of  these  areas  is  fabulous  and  the  investment 
In  land,  drainage  equipment  and  buildings  la 
tremendous.  It  is  evident  that  some  per- 
manent plan  of  relief  Is  needed.  Excess  rain- 
fall must  have  means  of  reaching  the  Gulf. 
That  avenue  la  the  Mijssisslppi  River  that 
must  carry  most  of  the  run-off  of  all  the  land 
between  the  two  mountain  ranges. 

The  reservoir  plar  is  for  the  present.  The 
matter  of  levee  set-backs  might  well  be  con- 
sidered for  future  action.  Too  much  cannot 
be  aaid  for  control  of  erosion  as  a  long-range 
plan  of  soil  conservation  and  flood  control. 
Congressional  plans  for  appropriating  fifteen 
millions  and  the  Illinois  Legislature's  program 
for  two  millions  in  aid  will  help  to  alleviate 
current  distress.  But  more  than  temporary 
aid  Is  needed.  The  great  floods  are  no  longer 
extraordinary  events.  They  will  come  again 
and  some  better  way  for  hnnrfimg  them  must 
be  devised. 


Oar  Fwtign  PoBcj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROT  0.  WOODRUFF 


IN  1SB  HOC7SB  OP  RBPRESBIVTATTVE8 

rae^doy.  June  2i,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRX7IT.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  retnarks  in  the 


Rbcobb.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Vermont  Royster.  from  the  Wall 
8U«et  Journal  of  June  9.  1947 : 


Pm  OH  a  Babob.  Takb  Vow  or  Sn^ntca— 
Laaaw  Ooa  Foaamw  Poucr— To  Bpbbao 
"IwvoaiCATioM,**  Brais  DaraaTicsMT  Bwirrs 
Out  Piaaa.  Tauca  to  Club.  CRvacn  Pouc 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

Wabhuiotom.— The  State  Department  ta 
imlimbering  Its  biggsat  propaganda  guns  tn 
support  of  its  foreign  policy. 

The  diplomats  are  holding  a  aeries  of  "off 
tha  reoord."  unpuhlldaed  confwenoaa  In 
Waahlngton  and  elsewtMr*  at>out  th*  coun- 
try, with  represenutlves  of  wom«n^  dubs, 
ohurm  froupa.  fratwaat  orianlaattaaai.  and 
tMl*p*D(lant  aoaaro*  lai^aaa.  In  %Baaft  aaa> 
slons.  top  oOkiala  of  Um  Btoto  Dapartmant 
hav*  mi  out  to  aaU  ttM  Tnnaan  "Btop  Bva- 
ata"  DootvtaM  aad  fattaar  atd  for  < 
of  th*  admtnttraUoa^  foitHi 

A  dlroe%  ftppoft)  M  bolat  MMido  to  Umo* 
itottvoo  to  10 


haowa  vlihia  ttM  iroupa  UMy  taptaaaal. 
Tho  latoat,  aad  to  Bftto  Um  bifliaai,  of 


It 
by  appwalBMtoly  MO  dato- 
Bktaa  npraaoattai  ottftalaattoaa  artth  toUl 
HMBibarohtp  aaUmatod  by  a  BUto  Departiaaai 
oOotal  at  7ft.QOQ,Q0O. 


Thaaa  dolagafa  woro  %oM  by  a  d*partm«nt 
ropraaaatoUvo  that  th*  conferenc*  wm  called 
beoaua*  th*  Department  could  not  get  out 
anougb  tnfonaatlon  on  foreign  policy 
through  the  tuxial  puttllclty  eliannela.  News- 
paper reporters  war*  ezclud*d  from  tlM 
meetings. 

During  the  ooura*  of  t  daya  of  m»ting«  th* 
delegates  were  told: 

The  United  States  mxist  be  prepared  to  give 
economic,  as  well  as  political,  assistance 
where  needed  in  the  world.  The  Truman 
doctrine  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  Moo- 
roe  Doctrine  and  the  only  logical  course 
America's  foreign  policy  can  follow. 

The  public  should  support  the  State  De- 
partment's effort  to  educate  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  the  American  way  of  life  through 
pamphlets  and  radio.  (Congress  is  still  con- 
sidering whether  this  effort  deserves  funds.) 

The  State  Department  has  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  pec^le  understand  foreign 
pc^ley.  The  usual  press  and  radio  Informa- 
tion channels  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
direct  contact  between  the  policy -mskers  and 
representatives  of  leading  organisations. 

The  public  should  be  taught  to  understand 
the  benefits  of  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

More  people  should  Join  organisations  ta- 
terested  in  foreign  policy.  They  and  their 
organisations  should  work  with  the  proper 
legislative  representatives  to  see  that  ^* 
United  States  follows  a  aoimd  foreign  pro- 
gram. 

The  delegates  should  return  home  and 
"work  through  the  organisation  to  which  you 
belong"  to  Insure  that  the  coimtry  does  have 
this  sotmd  foreign  policy. 

The  offlr.lal  ptirpose  of  the  oonferenoea  Is 
to  help  the  public  participate  in  the  fomut- 
tlon  of  foreign  policy.  But  all  of  the  dis- 
cussions were  on  policy  matters  already  set- 
tled, so  far  as  the  State  Department  is  con- 
cerned, and  ma)or  emphasis  was  placed  on 
getting  the  delegates  acquainted  with  the 
official  State  Department  views. 


BZT  row-wow 

Apparently  the  key  meeting  was  a  session 
on  dtlaen  participation  In  foreign  affalra. 
It  waa  at  this  meeting  that  the  delegates 
were  told  of  the  Department's  dUBcultles  ta 
getting  their  views  on  foreign  problems  tm- 
d«rBtood  by  tiM  putrtle.  Ttt*  driegatca  war* 
aakcd  to  eooparato  to  this  effort. 

Olttaaa  paitlelpatloB,  apparoatly,  dtd  sot 
tnoluda  tha  proaa.   Mewamaa  mho  appttad  fbv 
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to  attand  tha  dtscxMstons  war* 
Ona  who  tUppad  In  without  a 
ajaetad. 
at  ttaa  uMlnni  laeludad  Sacra* 
I  iuta  MarahaU:  Dmd  Rusk,  ot  tha 
8paeUl  Polltlaal  Ataln:   Loy  W. 
_  «|  tha  Dapartmattfi  Par  Baatarn 
Mid  WUliam  •MtoQ.  AatUUnt  Sac- 
8Uta  tor  Public  Affairs.    Mr.  Ben* 
on  tha  need  for  an  InMrnatlonal 
program.     Prancls  H.  Ruwall, 
bT  PtriMie  AOatn.  pt«Adad. 

Senator  Amcus  B.  Vanoinbiso 
to  addrasa  tha  dalegatea.   but 


explanations    of    tha    admlnlstra* 


tton's  toreit(n  policy,  Including  movies,  ware 
used  to  lupplement  the  oral  discussions.  A 
wealth  c  C  boolUeU  and  pamphlets  explaining 
foreign  loltcy  In  simple  language  was  dis- 
tributed among  tha  drii0ataa. 
Tha  4Mk-aud  u«if  aaea  was  part  of  a 
lofram  planned  by  the  State  De- 
fer the  education  of  the  public  on 
(problems.  It  Is  being  bandied  by  the 
of  Public  Affairs  under  Mr.  Russell. 
This  l|)lvUlon  has  set  vtp  a  series  of  corn- 
each  headfd  by  a  State  Department 
.  \o  deal  directly  with  the  various  prl- 
pBlMtlons.  One  offlelal  handles 
groups,  another  Teterans'  organiza- 
tions. a4othar  church  societies,  still  another 


ho| « 


fraternaf  argaalHitleni.  and  so  on. 

r  tummMX.'u  kxtlanatiom 

Explaining  the  meetings,  Secretary  Mar- 
delegates  the  purpose  was  to  give 
accurate  and  timely  Information  regard- 
fortfgn  affairs. 

these  meetings  will  result  In  sub- 
programs." -he  Secretary  said. 
alll  explain  to  a  far  wider  audience 
coBiplexlUee  of  charting  the  Nation's 
1 1  world  affairs." 
Apparmtly.  great  effort  was  made  to  give 
tha  aaai  tiBfi  an  air  of  importance  and  the 
dalagatc  i  a  taellng  of  being  on  the  inside. 
Admissii  >n  was  by  special  InvlUtlon  only, 
and  eaci  delegate  was  Issued  a  badge  and 
an  Identification  card.    These  were  carefxilly 
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all  the  speeches  seemed  to  re- 
public statamants  o(  Secretary 
and  other  top  officials,  with  little 
the  delegates  were  warned  that 

were  off  the  record. 

reported  most  of  the  emphasis 

conference  discussions  was  placed  <m 

Trtunan  doctrine  and  the  need 

nited  SUtea  to  WM  Ita  acooomle  ra- 

abroad.     Tha  drtagatsa  w«f«   told 

ona.  not  even  President  Truman. 

yafe  that  the  need  for  United  SUtas 

■MMaiica  abroad  is  over. 

^Makar  appealad  for  ataisfnca  la  tha 

I^partmenfs    InforaMtlon    program. 

t.  be  said,  needs  to  distribute 

quantity   of  concise  and  simple 

of  foreign  policy  and  the  State 

t's     program.     In     addition,     he 

Department  would  like  to  get  to- 

iX9   best   editorial   opinion   on    the 

tlon's  foreign  policy  and  see  that 

w  dely  distributed.    The  Department. 

la  at  present  handlcapjiad  by  a 

runds. 

range  of  organlaatlons  was  includ- 

eonXeranea  gaest  list.    Here  are  a 

League    of   Women    Voters,    the 

Oouncll    on    International    Rela- 

B'rlth.  American  FrleiKls  Service 

I.  Munde  <Xnd.)  Community  Dls- 

Council.    ttattamal    Conference    of 

and   Jaws,  llatkmal   CotincU   of 

li^omco.  Southern  Baptist  Public  Af- 

^(mmlttae.  Junior  Leagues  ot  Amer- 

Mailonal  Society  at  ttaa  Danghtan  at 

Revolution,    and    tha    Olri 


An  lerlcan 


UiMCtaatfy  Op«r«ti«u 

imHSXON  OP  RSMARK8 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  TDsao 
IN  THl  SBNATl  OP  THl  UNITBD  STA1 

Tuesdat.  June  24  UeoUlativt  day  0/ 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr.  President.  1 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
OKD  a  condensation  of  an  article  on  Ul 
necessary  Operations  from  the  July 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
article  was  written  by  Albert  Dcut 
who  Is  also  a  writer  on  health  and 
fare  for  the  newspaper  PM.  of  New  Yoi 
I  am  also  pleased  to  announce  that 
prints  of  thi.'*  condensation  are  availal 
from   the  Woman's  Home  Compani< 
250  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City  17  N. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cond« 
satlon  of  the  article  was  ordered  to 
printed  in  the  Rscoao.  a-s  follows : 
mntccaasaT  orcBA-noNa 

(American  medicine.  Including  surgery.i 
undoubtedly  the  finest  In  the  world.    But 
surgeoiM    often    operate    needlessly? 
straightforward  answer  may  shock  reade 
but  it  will  be  no  news  to  most  doctors.    It 
a    condensation    of    an    article    by    All 
Deutsch  appearing  m  the  July  Companlc 

Medical  men  have  long  known  the 
mg  fact  that  many  of  the  9.000.000  surgll 
operations  performed   annually   in 
are  imnecessary.    Among  doctors  It  Is  an  ( 
secret  that  in  many  an  operating  room 
cloak  of  surgery  covers  mayhem  and 
manalaughter. 

Kvery  year  thousands  ot  anatomical 
from  tonsils  to  stomachs  are  cut  awajr 
takMi  out  because  of  faulty  diagnoals, 
wmiaam  surgeons,  incompetent  or 
doctors,  fee-aplitting  conspiracies,  or  an 
excusable  s\irrender  to  the  morbid  wlab 
some  patients  to  be  cut  open. 

"The  public  must  be  told."  a  noted  surgs 
told  me.  "We  cannot  erase  this  sin  of 
gery  in  the  profession  without  the  supF 
and  pressure  of  an  alerted  laity." 

There   are  too   many   unqualified   dc 
literally  getting  away  with  mvtrder  in 
operating  room.    There  a;e  too  many 
atlons  motivated  by  an  Interest  In  the 
tlent'B  pocketbook. 

Does  this  sound  ta&taatlc?    Ten  years 
the  American  foundation  made  a  su:  .  ey 
the  state  of  American  medicine.     Hera 
some  excerpts. 

A  member  of  the  American  Surgical 
elation  said :  Tt  is  probably  true  that  at  U 
half  of  the  surgical  operations  of  the 
try  are  done  by  physicians  without  sj 
qualifications."    Today  that  would  be  an 
derttatament.     Now  about  40.000  pract 
phyatelana  perform  surgical   operations, 
though  fewer  than  18.000  are  certified. 

An  Ohio  surgeon,  ex-president  of  a 
cal  society,  said:    'In  this  country  we 
the  largect  pottO|>aratlva  mortality  in 
nary  operattoaa  of  any  dvUlaed  country." 

A  certified  gynecologist  in  a  well- 
medical  school  said :  "In  the  smaller  coi 
nitles  the  chiefs  of  the  various   (hoapit 
senricsa  lack  training.     But  they  oper 
often  with  dlsastrons  results." 

The  present-day  tMttmoBy  of  medical 
perts    reveals    ttat    IfeS  rttuatlon    rec 
basically  disgraceful. 

The  appendix,  of  course,  has  been  the 
sic  object  at  tmnaeesaary  operations, 
though  many  llvee  have  been  saved  by 
prompt  removal  at  a  diseased  appendix, 
a  life  haa  bean  endangered  by  needlesa 
aiona.    Vala  aad  aauiotic  patieuu. 
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laava  hia  eaaa  halfway,  poah  aUda  hti  aoarad 
ooUaafua  and  tla  toftther  the  bleeding  Talaa 
of  the  patlaat,  thus  nvlng  his  life.  What 
happanad  to  his  bungling  ooUeaguaf  Be  !■ 
stUl  doing  major  oparatlons. 

In  larger  oltlas  there  to  a  growing  trend— 
which  lent  moving  fast  enough — to  Insist  on 
definite  standards  before  a  doctor  to  permit- 
ted  to  perform  major  operations.  In  ona 
city,  for  example,  no  doctor  to  allowed  to  par- 
form  a  major  operstlon  unless  he  has  had  at 
least  t  years  of  special  training  in  surgery,  be- 
yond hto  internship,  or  to  a  Pellow  ot  the 
/^nvt"*"*"  College  of  Surgeons  or  a  diplomats 
of  ttaa  Amarlean  Board  of  Surgery. 

a.  If  your  surgeon  to  a  certified  dlplomate 
of  the  American  Board  ot  Surgery  or  of  some 
allied  medical  specialty  board  or  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  College  of  Stirgeons,  you 
have  a  gtiaranty  that  he  has  the  minimum 
training  and  experience  deemed  necessary 
for  good  surgery  and  that  he  to  considered 
ethical  by  hto  colleagues. 

8.  Be  sure  to  choose  a  reputable  hoepltal. 
Tha  American  College  of  Surgeons  annually 
Itou  the  hospitals  it  approves  for  surgery. 

4.  Decisions    involving    major    operatiotis 

shoxild.  except  in  acute  emergencies,  be  made 

'by  more  than  one  doctor.  In  consultation 

with  colleagues  representing  other  specialties. 

A.  A  well-conducted  modem  hospital  hss 
a  pathological  department  which  analyses 
every  anatomical  part  removed  from  a  pa- 
tient's body  by  surgery.  These  reports  are 
vitally  Important  In  detecting  incompetent 
surgeons  and  needlesa  operations. 

In  one  case,  reports  showed  that  28  of  86 
appendices  removed  by  a  hospital's  chief 
surgeon  were  normal.  He  was  dropped  from 
the  staff. 

t.  Bvery  hospital  should  l>e  compelled  to 
organise  regular  staff  conferences  to  pass  on 
every  surgical  operation.  It  to  very  difficult, 
under  such  circumstances,  for  a  surgeon  to 
make  many  mistakes  and  remain  undetected. 

7.  Some  leading  surgeons  propose  that  no 
major  operation  be  permitted  without  the 
signed  approval  of  two  or  three  acknowledged 
experts. 

8.  One  surgeon  at  a  famous  eastern  hospi- 
tal makes  the  radical  recommendation  that 
no  surgeon  be  permitted  to  engage  In  private 
practice.  Plnanclal  considerations,  he  ar- 
gues, should  never  enter  Into  decisions  In- 
volving operations.  The  beat  safeguard,  he 
says,  is  for  every  practicing  surgeon  to  be  a 
full-time  staff  member  of  a  reputable  hos- 
pital on  a  salary  basto. 

9.  Plnally,  the  vicious  practice  of  fee 
splitting  that  debases  medicine  and  enoour- 
■gea  excessive  surgery  should  be  forcibly  re- 
pmaed.  States  should  make  It  a  criminal 
qg— i  with  loes  of  medical  license  upon 
oonvletlon.  Medical  societies  should  take  far 
more  active  measures  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice in  their  own  ranks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLSBOiU 

IN  1BE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATTVB8 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  30.  1947,  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  composed  of 
large  and  small  industrial  organizations 
from  the  16  Southern  States,  assembled 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  invited  the 
United  States  Senators  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatlvea.  and 
other  governmental  officials  to  be  their 
guests  at  a  dinner.    The  principal  ad- 


dress of  the  evsnlBf  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  T.  Ruas  BUI.  presently  residing  In 
the  olty  of  Detroit,  but  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  spoke  on  the  subject  The 
South  as  I  Know  It.  Mr.  Hill's  address 
was  most  tlm^y  and  Illuminating. 

Following  Mr.  Hill's  address,  the  Hon- 
orable HAkiT  F.  BniD.  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Virginia,  addressed 
the  meeting.  Senator  B'tro's  address  was 
an  outstanding  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  to  stand  by.  and  militantly 
support,  the  priaciides  upon  which  our 
Government  was  founded,  the  principles 
laid  down  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  quote  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Hill  and  Senator  Btro  on  that 
occasion,  as  follows: 

Trc  SoxrrH  ss  I  Kwow  It 
(By  T.  Russ  HUl) 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  members  of  the  Southern 
Statea  Indvutrlal  Council,  ladles  and  gentle- 
tlemen:  There  to  something  about  a  gather- 
ing of  Southerners  that  makes  everyone  glad 
they  came.  Thto  to  true  whether  the  gather- 
ing to  in  the  South,  noted  for  Its  warm  brand 
of  hoapitollty.  or  In  any  other  section  of  the 
land.  Probably  in  Southerners  thto  feeling 
to  greatly  above  the  reactions  which  others 
ejq>erlence.  but  others  get  similar  responses. 
Thto  charactertotlc  of  the  South  Increases  the 
pride  of  her  sons  in  their  nativity  no  matter 
where  they  roam.  They  shout  when  they 
hear  "Dixie"  and  experience  a  degree  of  nos- 
talgia when  they  hear  Stephen  Poster  melo- 
dies or  splrltuato.  Tlito  tie  holds.  South- 
erners are  warmly  proud  of  the  scenes  of  their 
Wrth. 

That  to  not  always  true.  A  young  man 
came  home  from  school  recently  pretty  much 
fed-up.  He  expressed  hto  dtollke  of  school 
to  hto  mother,  basing  hto  opposition  pri- 
marily upon  the  fact  that  hto  teacher  was 
always  asking  fooltoh  questions.  "Today,  for 
Instance."  said  he.  "she  asked  everyone  to 
the  class  where  they  were  bom." 

"Well."  replied  hto  mother,  "you  certainly 
had  no  trouble  with  that  question.  You  told 
her  The  Woman's  Hoepltal.'  dldnt  you?" 

"Ah.  no.  I  dldnt  want  all  of  those  kids 
to  think  I  was  a  sissy,  eo  I  said  Yankee 
Stadium."  You  will  never  find  a  Southerner 
who  Isn't  eager  to  give  you  the  place  of  his 
birth.  That  to  one  of  the  things  that  the 
South  means  to  me,  and  It  to  important. 

You  know  It  tent  easy  to  boll  down  toto 
a  speech,  the  length  of  which  you  would  en- 
dure, what  the  South  means  to  me.  In  fact 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  reach  filibustering 
proportions  In  covering  even  her  major  ele- 
ments of  importance.  There  to  a  chance,  a 
good  chance,  of  being  accused  of  omitttog 
Important  elements  and  violating  some 
others. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  In  Detroit  was 
relating  her  experiences  In  a  medical  center 
In  which  she  was  Interested.  It  beems  health 
and  some  other  Important  matto's  were 
being  dlsctissed  with  a  colored  lady  who  had 
had  little  or  no  experience  with  medicine  or 
its  exponents.  After  being  questioned  In 
every  conceivable  manner  to  get  to  a  starting 
point,  the  lady  finally  desperately  asked, 
"Weren't  you  every  X-rayed?" 

"Lawdy,  no  I"  replied  the  dtotracted  stoter, 
"but  I  has  been  iiltra violated."  I  shall  de- 
pend upon  the  tolerance,  which  I  have  al- 
ways found  In  the  South,  to  forget  all 
omissions,  trangressions,  and  violations. 
TBX  sotrrB'a  aiss 
It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  spend  all  of 
the  allotted  time  reclttog  stottoties  to  prove 
how  well  the  South  has  done  on  her  own 
since  she  was  left  absolutely  destitute 


elghty-<idd  yaaia  ago.   Hot  only  was  she  dea- 

Ututa.  she  was  opprassed.  Bar  aeeompltoh- 
nants  in  that  short  period  of  time  ara  a 
glorious  ehaptsr  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Whan  the  attitude  of  today's  prostrate  na- 
tlOBB  of  Buropa  are  considered,  the  story  oC 
tha  South'*  rtos  takes  on  new  luster.  Tha 
Buropaan  nations  ara  daaedly  bsggtag 
crumbs  from  others'  tablea.  The  South  In 
her  darkest  hour  never  begged  or  winced. 
She  has  come  far  under  bar  own  power.  The 
spirit  that  made  that  possible,  cannot  be 
put  on  a  statistical  chart.  She  hss  done  weU 
and  will  do  better,  and  she  has  the  brains 
and  courage  with  which  to  do  It  on  her  own. 
Many  who  are  so  busily  engaged  In  trying  to 
pass  laws  to  regulate  the  South  Into  salvatkNt 
should  drink  deeply  from  her  reservoirs  of 
Americanism  and  courage  and  gain  strength 
thereby  to  bolster  *the  Nation  agalrut  a  lot 
of  sophisticated  nonsense  that  threatens  Its 
verities  and.  therefora.  Its  extotence.  Non- 
sense resultlnc  from  stattotlca  fever.  Sta- 
tistics, after  a  certain  point  are  often  con- 
fusing. 

In  fact,  too  many  have  the  effect  that  a 
handsome  young  man  had  on  an  attractive 
young  sales  lady  in  a  Detroit  department 
store.  Rushing  up  to  her  counter  hurriedly, 
he  asked,  "Do  you  keep  stationery?" 

*^p  to  a  certato  point."  gasped  the  young 
thing,  flustered  by  the  handscxne  chap,  'then 
I  go  all  to  pieces."  Statistics  often  have  the 
same  effect. 

Besides,  statistics  arent  easily  understood 
and  cam  be  answered  according  to  the  mood. 
They  also  smack  of  lecturing,  like  the  imcle 
who  was  takmg  two  nephews  to  task  on  their 
extravagance.  "All  you  boys  of  today  think 
about  Is  money,"  said  the  Irritated  unda 
after  a  long  discourse  on  the  values  of  life. 
Then  he  made  the  mistake  of  continuing 
with :  'T>o  you  know  what  I  was  getting  whea 
I  married  your  aimt?" 

And  one  nephew  popped  back,  "No;  and 
I  bet  you  dldnt  either." 

Charlea  GUbert  also  left  the  gate  wide 
open  anyway  when  he  assigned  such  a  gen- 
eral subject  as  the  one  on  the  program.  He 
took  a  lot  for  granted.  It  to  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  fit,  and  It  to  doubtful  if  I  have  tha 
proptx  implements  with  which  to  do  tha 
Job.  Speaking  of  implements,  a  business- 
man went  to  Chicago  recently  to  address  a 
Rotary  dinner.  When  he  got  to  hto  place 
on  the  podium,  he  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  left  his  teeth  at  the  hotel.  Turning 
to  the  man  seated  next  to  him,  he  disclosed 
hto  dilemma.  "I  cannot  speak  without  them. 
Ill  only  whtotle."  Hto  friend.  Jumping  to 
the  reacue,  shot  hto  hand  Into  hto  coat  pocket, 
pulled  out  a  set  of  teeth  with  a  "Try  theee." 
The  speaker  slid  them  in,  tried  them  arlth  a 
snap,  and  then  dolefully  remarked.  "They 
are  too  big.  If  I  managed  to  keep  them  m. 
they  would  hinder  my  rpeaking  as  badly  as 
no  teeth  at  all."  The  "serving"  boy  was  not 
stopped.  Hto  other  hand  dove  Into  the  other 
coat  pocket  and  brought  out  another  set  of 
teeth.  '"Try  these."  said  the  fixer.  The 
speaker  did  and  found  them  Jtist  right.  After 
finuhing  an  unusually  forceful  speech,  he 
sat  down  and  Immediately  tiumed  to  hto 
benef  act<s-  with  gratitude.  "It  cortalnly  was 
fortimate."  he  remarked,  "that  they  h»p- 
pened  to  seat  me  next  to  a  dentist."  "Den- 
ttot."  shot  back  the  helper,  "why.  I'm  an 
tmdertaker."  Perhaps  the  Ubertles  with  tha 
subject  will  not  prove  so  shocking. 

The  beauty,  charm,  hospttaUty,  gentleness 
and  valor  of  the  South  are  known  through- 
out the  world.  lu  share-crc^pers,  gun- 
powder tempers  and  illiteracy  ratings  are  al- 
moat  aa  well  known.  The  South  means 
thto  and  more  to  almost  every  one,  but  there 
are  other  charactertotlcs  of  the  South  which 
are  more  Important  to  the  Nation  at  thto  dis- 
turbing moment.  Because  of  what  these 
elements  represent,  they  mean  more  to  na- 
tional security  than  anything  else  that  be- 
longs to  the  South  that  to  known  to  ma. 
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i^d  other  wmpUatm  of  the  period 
have  Jang  ed  the  people  Into  a  sense  of  in- 
•aevrtty.  lad  filled  them  with  forabodlnga 
la  many  important  quar- 
ifhat's  the  use"  attitude  prevails. 
Tbla  une4Blneea  la  fanned  by  the  evident 
ot  the  leading  sconomlats  that  we 
spiral  which  wUl  turn  into  a  de- 
Ik  middle  or  Ute  iilMW.  Buyers- 
strikes.  h<  avy  Inventorlee.  Indttstiy^  pricing 
reeponslbi  iltlea.  large  proflta.  labor  demands. 
toudgat*  <>Ml  tfr*****  are  two-inch,  front- 
ina  aawa  fvlghtaiang  in  their  im- 
pUeatlonsj  and.  therefore,  devastating  In  the 
reaction  t  pon  the  morale  of  the  people.  So 
much  eo  that  constructive  action  Is  ham- 
pared  III  such  an  atmosphere  It  Is  difficult 
to  eetlmale  and  correct  the  baalc  causes  of 
surfaee  eiiptlons.  Tbe  proper  emphasis  la 
not  glvci  to  hidden  elements  of  eecurlty. 
toulwarira  agalaat  the  avalanche  of  ruin 
which  ao  na  ftanoMtwa  hear  roaring  down 
upon  the  people  carrying  varying  degreee  of 
injury  foi  all. 

It  seem  I  vary  popular  to  glv*  credence  to 
fOr«caata|of  gloom.  The  American  people 
a  good  cry.  Many  attend  every 
funeral  tliey  hear  about  for  that  purpoae. 
If  the  minister  doeent  wring  the  hearta  at 
the  moun  lers.  they  consider  the  saiilce  a  flop, 
up  tear-jerker  scenee  la  movlee. 
the  kind  of  news  that  makea 
[>age  of  the  papers,  particularly  the 
ituff.  Such  reaetkma  by  the  pub- 
n  It  make  the  fovaeaatara'  prophcelee 
rhe  preeent  crop  eoold  be  wrong. 


too. 

Jiwt  aa  the  |Hiictlcal  Joker  In  the  country 
was  wheii  he  came  upon  a  young  lady  In 
swlmmlni ;  In  a  sscluded  creek,  tied  her  cloth- 
ing in  ki  Ota.  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to 
•wait  dev  slopments.  Of  course,  tbe  shocksd 
yooag  laty  was  staying  submerged  to  the 
chin  and  tbe  water  was  cold.  She  raafla- 
strated  n  every  way  with  the  interloper,  ofeen 
appeal  to  what  he  did  not  poaseee— chivalry — 
to  ao  aiall.  In  deeperatlon  she  began  to 
aeftich  tb »  bottom  of  the  creek  for  some  sort 
eC  eovarir  g  under  which  to  emerfe.  Her  foot 
flBlrily  stuck  an  object  which  proved  to  be 
a  tub.  C  he  pulled  It  up  and  holding  It  in 
front  of  her  strode  up  the  bank  hurling 
epithets  t  hat  were  juat  within  the  border  of 
a  lady's  'ocabiilary.  Receiving  no  reeponse 
except  a  (rln  on  the  face  of  her  tormentor, 
aha  flnal  y  acreamed.  "Tou  beast!  I  know 
Jvat  wha    you  are  thlnklnft." 

Tb  whl  eh  the  grinning  tormenter  replied. 
"Tou  do?  Well.  I  know  what  you  are  think- 
ing, too.  Tou  think  there  la  a  bottom  In  that 
tub." 

The  be  ttom  la  not  going  out  of  America's 
tub.  Ne 'erthelees.  to  many,  present  con- 
ditions n  ust  only  be  considered  as  parallel- 
ing thoai  of  1990.  On  this  premise  there 
muat  be  t  1931.  if  not  a  1939.  somewhere  In 
the  future.  It  is  Inooncelvable  to  othera 
that  the  country  could  allow  its  sptrita  to 
^(ftln  eb  >  to  the  level  ot  this  belief.  The 
HMitton  lulled  up  stakes  aart  taa  for  the 
caves  hi  Its*  when  Just  socfe  foars  aa  are 
now  bcug  heard  echoed  through  the  land. 


Courage    instead    of   ghost   hunting    w  uld 
have  reversed  the  trend  then  as  It  wu:    in 
1947-48.     Iven   completely   discounting    th« 
favorable   condition   of  Government   bonda, 
prtvata  debt,  savings  accounu.  and  moafty 
in  circulation  In  the  Nation  today,  not  tOi 
mention  the  world's  needs  now  as  comr   redj 
to  the  late  teens— forgetting  all  these  plus 
factors  would  not  justify  a  damaging  recea- 
slon  in  our  economy.     Only  a  receeslc      ot 
spirit  can  permit  It  to  happen      Certain.?  a 
strengthening   of   spirit,    a   difficult   pre 
because  of  the  contrary  selling  being  doiM.| 
will  prevent  it. 

•rams  on 

There  Is  no  clearer  example  at  this  daJI 
featlst  atUtxMle  than  the  fsct  that  It  ift| 
flSMOd  MCMMury  to  dcfand  the  AmerK 
•yatem  at  hoaaa  and  abroad.  The  fact  thlal 
Nation  pulled  the  world  through  two  wars  la 
30  years,  financially  and  industrially.  U  evl-l 
denUy  overlooked.  Being  the  only  aolvaal. 
world  power  today,  and  in  the  proceea  at, 
imderwTltlng  and  actively  oHaalBC  the  ra-l 
habllltatkm  at  that  worid.  ta  not  eonaldarad 
as  baste  eildanne  for  our  ayatena — rather  aaj 
mvltaUon  for  much  of  the  world  to  taka 
shot  at  democracy.  UntU  lau  years  .  . 
have  conUnuously  come  to  this  country 
gat  away  from  their  systems  of  govema 
and  to  get  a  chance  to  carve  out  their 
destinies  They  are  now  coming  to  tell 
how  good  those  same  systems  are  and 
ask  us  to  adopt  them.  Some  among  us.  ^ 
sponsor  the  cause  of  thoae  foreign  systi 
are  good  sounding  boards  for  their  doctrli 
here  as  weU  as  abroad.  Such  go  lecturlr 
to  thoae  people  on  the  fallacies  ot  Ar.'- 
and  her  leaders.  Naturally,  many  abrc 
are  susceptible  to  such  preachmenU.  3eli 
stripped  to  the  bone.  It  is  somethin?  at 
consolation  to  find  that  a  land  they  rr>.'srd4 
as  so  fortunate  could  be  In  sucb  danger 
going  to  pieces  "nms  they  draw  away  fi 
us  If  not  actually  lining  up  against  us. 
right  answer  Is  not  In  thst  direction. 
Like  the  case  of  the  youngster  who 
his  father  ors  evening — "Dad.  how  much 
a  billion  dollars?  "  Dad  replied  without  look* 
ing  up  from  his  paper — "A  hell  of  a  lot  "^ 
money."  After  school  next  day  the  *" 
came  In  crying.  "What  la  the  matter  e 
inquired  hU  father.  "It  wasn't  the  rtgb^ 
answer. "  sobbed  the  boy. 

If  her  people  get  the  facu.  America  wl 
be  too  shrewd,  too  sensible  to  come  up  wit 
the  wrong  answer  on  collecttvlsm  under  a~ 
name.  Such  systems  are  moon-baylnga 
far  as  material  worth  or  spiritual  bet 
to  man  is  concerned.  They  cannot  mat 
ours  In  a  alngle  department.  There  Is  nc 
lag  new  in  or  to  them.  Their  leading 
pon«it  can  not  even  put  her  stolen  mi 
tools  into  succeeaful  operation  because 
the  poor  management  that  always  chi~ 
tarlBH  such  governments.  For  the 
rsason  poverty  and  aoma  hunger  (talk  hi 
lands  In  aptta  off  Band-laaae  eqiulpoMnt 
materials  forwarded  to  offaet  such  eonditlc 
America  has  no  need  for  such  a  system, 
has  one  that  has  taken  her  on  the  fast 
run  of  accomplishment  In  the  world's  hUt 
It  may  need  a  new  bearing  here  and  tl 
or  soma  other  uUght  ovcrhfttUlng  but  it 
still  the  beat  govenuDant  aver  conceived  ' 
man.    Recent  history  strengthens  that  fi 

MMBara  na  auarsca 
When   the   people   atop   listening   to 
rattlsa.   mechanical   and   vocal,   and   get 
their  causae,  the  Jitters  of  the  day  will 
way  to  hard  thinking  and  constructive  set 
Lawa  and  polldee  of  expediency  will  be 
paraadad  hf  tbosa  baaed  upon  facta.    Mc 
em  aaa  la  set  as  brilliant  as  he  pret« 
His    apontaasous    and    crisis    Judgment 
therefore,    not  food  nor   conducive    to 
continued  smootb  performance  of   the 
mocracy  to  which  he  belongs-  America 
to  revalue  her  tap  roou  and  then  Uke 
offanatve.     She  Is  entitled  on  her  record 
do  so.     A  defensive  role  does  not  befit 
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quarters? Because  they  know  they  cannot 
work  again  if  they  do  not.  Why  cannot 
apprenticea  get  started  in  many  trades? 
Becauee  competition  In  labor  is  not  wel- 
eomed  by  the  oldsters.  These  conditions 
stifle  progress  and  therefore  destroy  Jobs 
It  is  the  steel  bard  of  an  organized  minor- 
ity, forged  in  the  ftimace  of  greed  for  power 
and  tempered  in  the  laws  written  primarily 
In  the  eame  spirit.  Tbe  freeing  of  labor 
and  the  holding  of  Its  deapoilers,  within  and 
without,  to  strict  accountability  is  the  third 
of  the  fundamental  economic  adjustmenta 
required  to  relieve  the  Nation  of  Its  preeent 
naoasa.  Ths  closed  shop,  and  the  same 
thing  by  another,  name,  the  unicm  shop 
(cruclflara  of  human  liberties)  and  the  right 
of  promlacuous  striking  must  be  weighed  in 
that  light  and  not  the  light  of  who  lovee  or 
hatee  labor  or  Indttstry. 

Laws  alone  vrlll  not  suffice.  Our  Congreaa 
has  been  much  concerned  about  a  labor  law. 
Tough  and  wild  are  the  two  typee  mentioned. 
No  labor  law  alone  can  solve  this  problem 
any  more  than  prohibition  and  controls 
aolved  thoee  problems.  England  has  laws 
forbidding  strikes  against  the  Government, 
laws  against  aecondary  strikes  and  boycotts, 
against  wildcat  strikes  and  mass  picketing, 
•gainst  political  contribution  by  unions,  and 
lawa  requiring  financial  reports  by  tmlons. 
What  did  tbeae  do  for  England?  Her  laws 
walked  arotud  industry-wide  bargaining  and 
eloaad  and  union  ahopa  just  as  we  are  doing. 
Ttasir  Indualon  might  have  produced  a  dif- 
ferent reault.  However,  the  will  of  tbe 
people,  not  law,  is  the  flnal  remedy.  There 
is  no  one  here  who  does  not  know  what  that 
will  is  in  labor  matters  aa  well  aa  the  other 
two  needed  basic  corrections.  Probably  the 
people  have  not  expressed  that  will  strongly 
enough  to  secure  proper  conduct.  They  will 
and  action  vrill  come,  but  probably  not  until 
the  plums  of  1948  have  been  gathered  and 
that  could  be  a  bit  late.  The  people  are  long 
suffering,  but  they  finally  erupt  and  with 
emphasis — a  behavior  which  recalls  a  story 
Eddie  Guest  told  me  of  a  Detrolter  who  mar- 
ried three  tlmee.  After  loelng  his  first  wife 
he  iTuuTled  again.  As  he  entered  his  house 
with  the  eecond  wife,  he  explained  a  lady's 
hat  hanging  on  the  hall  tree  by  saying:  "Dear, 
that  red  hat  was  a  favorite  of  my  first  wife. 
Aa  a  matter  of  sentiment  Fd  like  to  let  it 
hang  there,  if  you  do  not  mliHl."  It  dldnt 
vrorry  the  current  spouae  and  she  glsdly 
consented.  After  losing  the  second  wife  and 
marrying  ttie  third,  he  found  It  neceeeary  to 
explain  two  hats  to  her.  This  he  did  stating 
that  the  red  one  waa  hta  first  wife's  favorite 
and  the  brown  one  was  a  favorite  ot  tbe  eec- 
ond wife.  That  out  of  sentiment  he  would 
like  them  to  conUnue  to  hang  on  the  hall 
tree  if  It  were  all  right  with  her.  She  did 
not  even  hesiUte.  "Perfectly  aU  right." 
aaid  ahe.  "I  do  not  care  anything  about 
those  UtUe.  old  hau  and  they  do  not  worry 
me  at  all.  But  there  U  one  thing  I  want  to 
tell  you  right  now.  The  next  one  that  goes 
up  there  la  going  to  be  your  gray  fedora." 

■nxrr 

In  thla  battle  to  increase  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  look  to  the  South  She  ijas  the  requi- 
sites. stlU  imdUuted.  for  cltlsenshlp  of  force 
and  character.  That  U  what  the  South 
means  to  me.  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  omnip- 
otent that  she  stands  at  this  partictilar  time 
just  as  she  is— solid.  Whether  she  is  an 
economic  disgraoe  or  an  economic  opportu- 
nity Is  unimportant  in  the  battle  beiore  us. 
Her  seal  for  the  elemenUry  teneu  of  the 
demoentic  way  of  life  is  much  more  impor- 
tant. The  contributions  of  southern  leaders 
during  the  past  15  stressftil  years  to  the  ron- 
tlntiance  of  our  way  of  life  will  not  be  com- 
pletely evaluated  in  our  day.  The  South 's 
ratings  in  aome  classifications  may  be  low, 
hot  not  in  the  particular  requlrementa  of 
democratic  cltlsenshlp. 

Her  irresponsibles  may  resort  to  lynehlngs, 
a  form  of  savagery  which  may  be  lower  or 
blfhsr  than  the  poUtlcal  death  beattng  In 


Mew  York  of  a  worker  at  the  polls  6t  an  am- 
bush slaying  In  Peoria  of  a  president  of  a 
railroad.  It  is  popular  in  8on>e  so-called  more 
enlightened  centers  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  the  South.  One  day  even  these  cen- 
ters may  see  the  sunrise  of  a  revitalized  de- 
mocracy. The  glow  will  be  from  the  South. 
There,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  section  of  our  land,  are  the  ingredients 
of  the  lost  cord  in  the  fabric  of  our  democra- 
cy. It  is  the  lack  of  that  cord  which  Is  largely 
contributing  to  the  break -down  of  the  spirit 
of  our  people.  That  falling  spirit  Is  spawn- 
ing the  "what's  the  use"  attitude. 

Three  of  the  vital  cords  In  our  democratic 
fabric  are  strong  and  easily  recognised. 
There  Is  the  crimson  cord  of  glory,  spun  on 
our  battlefields,  against  vrhlch  there  can  be 
no  Indictment.  The  crosses  of  victory  on  the 
breasts  of  many  lands  and  many  men  attest 
that.  The  silver  cord  of  culture,  outlined  in 
the  establishment  of  ccdleges  and  libraries, 
research  and  extension  coursee,  lectures  and 
radio,  art,  music,  and  drama  to  an  equally 
vivid  monument.  The  golden  cord  of  in- 
dustry, the  wonder  of  tbe  world,  needs  no 
statistical  support  or  eulogistic  treatment. 
It  is  enough  to  state  that  It  paid  for  the  first 
two.  But  the  platinum  cord  of  character, 
particularly  in  huorian  relations,  is  not  so 
clearly  defined.  It  is  almost  invisible.  Its 
weakness  endangers  the  entire  fabric  of 
democracy.  The  South,  as  I  know  her,  em- 
bodies the  elements  for  restoring  that  In- 
viaible  cord.  The  three  cardinal  elements 
neceesary  to  produce  that  cord  are  basic  with 
her  people. 

aouTHxaN  CHAKAcnxisncs 

The  Southern  people  almost  universally 
practice  a  belief  in  God.  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy,  and  the  chief  element  in  the 
weaving  of  the  lost  cord  of  our  way  of  life. 
Freedom  at  apeeoh  cannot  be  found  where 
freedom  of  worship  does  not  exist.  In  fact, 
no  freedom  exists  without  this  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  All  America  needs  to 
hear  and  heed  what  my  friend.  Fred  Zsder. 
of  Chrysler,  told  a  group  of  scientists  In  this 
city  recently — that  the  Master  Mechanic  is 
needed.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  South  believe  that,  and  take  it  seriously. 
When  the  same  percentage  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  believe  that  and  defend  It  without 
flinching  against  the  blitzkrieg  of  ism 
atheism  from  any  quarter,  within  or  with- 
out, the  loet  cord  of  character  will  begin  to 
take  shape  and  peace  will  begin  to  settle 
over  our  land  and  then  the  world.  Long 
ago  a  historian  wrote  that  God  could  not  see 
tbe  South  loee  with  Stonewall  Ja<^caon  pray- 
ing for  it  so  He  had  to  take  Jackson.  The 
South  still  prays  to  the  same  God  who  never 
let  Jackson  lose  a  battle  and  who  cradled 
him  In  peace  in  the  thick  of  tbe  battlefield. 
A  peace  that  enabled  him  to  mutter  with 
his  last  breath,  "Let  us  cross  over  the  river 
end  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  That 
la  characteristic  of  the  South  as  I  know  it. 
The  fires  of  worship  bum  on  her  millions  ol 
altars — enough  to  start  the  furnaces  for  tem- 
pering tbe  metal  of  character  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  southern  pec^le  blindly  love  the  flag, 
another  required  element  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  loet  cord  of  the  American  way. 
In  tbe  South  is  the  only  county  In  the 
Nation  from  which  not  a  man  waa  drafted 
In  the  First  World  War — every  eligible  male 
Tolimteered.  Travel  the  South  and  quea- 
tion  people  in  all  stationa  and  actlvltlee. 
Tou  will  not  find  one  native  who  supports 
or  believes  in  any  other  form  of  government. 
He  may  be  in  rags,  but  the  flag  still  covers 
him.  He  may  know  nothing  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  ot  Bights,  the  btidget,  or 
one  world,  but  he  does  know  ths  stars  and 
stripes  at  the  flag  and  will  fight  for  It  at 
the  drop  of  a  bat.  He  btiongs  to  the  'that's 
right  with  America"  group  and  refuaea  to 
listen  to  tbe  'that's  wrong  with  Amertoa" 
destructlonlsts. 

Tbe  South  puts  beary  emphasis  upon  the 
home,  basic  in  ths  character  ot  a  nation. 


She  is  often  assailed  for  living  In  tbe  past. 
for  being  reactionary,  for  dinging  too  long 
to  the  odor  of  jasmine,  lavender,  and  old  lace. 
However,  no  face  lifting  has  been  able  to 
pull  her  away  from  this  cornerstone  of  so- 
ciety, the  home.  That  far  overshadows  the 
ridictile  oftm  thrown  at  hoop  skirts  or 
Prinoe  Albert  cutaways,  eapeclally  in  this 
day  ot  SO-peroent  divorce  rates  and  spiral- 
ling juvenile  dellnquenciea.  The  latter  are 
eating  away  at  the  Nation's  platinum  cord. 
Nevertheless  nothing  very  serious  will  hap- 
pen to  this  Nation  Internally  aa  long  as  man's 
castle  is  his  home  and  ao  regarded.  The 
South  la  the  bulwark  of  this  phUosophy. 

SUUTHIBN   SHUIVCS 

Visit  the  Hermitage  near  Naahvllle.  Tenn. 
Drive  down  its  avenue  of  stately  cedars,  walk 
through  the  houae  and  Into  the  garden 
where  Ilea  the  body  at  Old  Hickory.  Aa 
you  gaae  on  his  tomb  and  that  of  his  be- 
loved wife,  and  notice  the  simple  alab  nearby 
marking  the  grave  of  his  faithful  servant. 
your  thoughts  are  not  on  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  his  duels  with  adversaries,  the  bank 
fight,  and  his  stand  against  secession.  A 
voice  seems  to  come  out  of  the  hush  of  the 
garden,  saying:  "This,  American,  is  my  home, 
sacred  above  all  else  to  me,  and  you  stand 
here  a  freeman  because  of  my  belief  and  that 
of  thousands  of  otheru  who  believed  as  I." 

Journey  to  Monticello  and  walk  In  the 
gardens  designed  by  the  great  exponent  of 
democracy.  His  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Bill  of  RighU,  charter  tor  Univeraity 
of  Virginia,  oC  the  fact  that  he  declined  a 
portfolio  to  a  foreign  court  in  order  that 
he  might  go  home  to  a  failing  wife,  are  not 
uppermoet  in  your  thoughts.  Tou  do  seem 
to  bear  a  voice  riaing  out  of  the  sacred  still- 
ness, saying:  "This.  American,  was  my  home. 
Tou  stand  here  a  freeman  because  I  and 
countless  others  fought  for  It.  Ton  will  stay 
free  aa  long  aa  you  are  willing  to  do  the 
aame." 

Or  visit  Ifount  Vernon.  Boam  through  ita 
gardena  and  buildings  and  over  its  rolling 
lawns.  Pause  before  the  tomb  of  George 
and  Martha  Washington.  Valley  Forge,  the 
Continental  Army,  tbe  Farewell  Address,  the 
early  struggles  of  Washington  to  form  a  Na- 
tion— all  these  will  fade  before  a  voice  that 
seems  to  come  from  tbe  tomb  saying:  "This, 
American,  is  my  home  and  you  stand  here 
free  today  because  men  of  my  day  fought 
to  preeerve  it  and  their  homee." 

From  the  pages  of  history  these  and  cotmt- 
less  other  southerners  step  to  portray  tbe 
South  as  I  know  It  far  better  than  I  could 
ever  do.  Their  challenge  Ls  still  the  Souths 
challenge  today.  It  rings  from  the  plains 
of  Texas  to  the  heart  of  Maryland.  From 
the  depths  of  hearts  stimulated  by  justifi- 
able pride  In  their  accomplishments  and 
humbled  by  divine  aollcltude,  they  cry: 
"Leave  us  our  freedom  that  we  may  continue 
to  carve  out  our  own  destinies:  that  we  may 
make  even  greater  contributions  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  thla  greatest  Nation  on  earth." 

iMTaUUIXTIlHI    or   SSMATOB   BTID 

The  eotmcU  to  highly  complimented  to- 
night by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  South. 
We  have  and  do  deeply  appreciate  the  inter- 
est you  gentlemen  have  manifested  in  the 
position  tbe  coimdl  has  taken  on  legislative 
matters,  and  the  courteous  reception  we  have 
always  received  at  your  hands.  I  feel  that 
the  evening  would  not  be  complete  If  we  did 
not  have  a  short  response  from  one  of  your 
number. 

Tliare  to  among  you  a  man  whom  w  all 
love.  He  has  served  our  ooimtry  faithfully 
and  efficiently  for  many  years.  His  fame  is 
Mation-wlde — not  alone  as  a  statesman  bat 
as  a  hard-headed  businessman  who  has 
vorksd  day  in  and  day  oat  to  eliminate  tbs 
waste  and  extravaganee  that  has  fcrflowsd 
esntrallaatkn  at  power  In  Waahlagton.    Bs 
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■T  gMUkTom  HABaT  r  arao 

happy  tonight  to  have  the  prlvl. 

a  word  of  welcome  to  the  mem- 

th4  Southern  Statea  Induatrlal  Coun- 

prcud  of  the  fact  that  your  preal- 

Renimle  Arnold,  cornea  from  Virginia. 

known  your  general  counsel.  Tyre 

a  long  time,  and  your  aecrettfy. 

Ollbe^.     I  am  eapecUlly  proud  to  wel- 

■uct    ft  ftne  group  of  •outhemen.  with 

(ln4  work  I  am  familiar.    Barring  aome 

o»taauophe.   the  South.  I   think. 

itb9  threahoM  of  a  great  induatrtal 

■t. 

w%f*  glad.  tec.  to  aee  buslneeamen 

ITaahlns^tan.     What  we   need  here 

I  luatnesemen  and  fewer  bureaucrats. 

■ey  that  the  American  bualneaa- 

the  credit  alone,  but  this  can- 

de4l«d:  That  the  system  of  free  bual- 

en  wj  pi  tee  la  America,  directed  by  the 

buslneasmen.  has  given   to   us   a 

,  higher  living  standards,  and 

levelopment  In  a  shorter  time  than 

iry   has   ever   experienced    In    the 

Ike  world. 

aot  long  ago  that  It  was  made  to 
what  discreditable  when  a  busl- 
MNoeeded  by  his  own  efforts  and 
aid   of   the   Oovemment.    We 
1  economic  royalists,  copper'ieads. 
names  that  tend(>d  to  hold  busl- 
p  to  public  ccntrmpt      But  times 
and    American    businessmen 
repute  after  an  example  of  effl- 
dicing  the  World  War  In  the  pro- 
war  materials  unparalleled  In  all 
worlcfs  history. 

jroblems  multiply  In  foreign  fields. 

to   remember   that   the   greateat 

oblation  we  owe  to  oureelvea  and  to 

la    to    keep    America    strong    at 

praaerve  our  flacal  solvency,  our 

'tttk  capacity,  and  aafagtiard  our  abll- 

Snaace  otir  obligations  without  crush* 

Upon   ottr   financial   security 

capacity  to  protect  our  defense 

war  should  come.     An  American 

(ollapee  would  be  the  beat  weapon 

of  expansion  of  world  com- 

The  financial  strength  of  America 

bulwark   In    the   world    today 

autocracy      and      totalitarianism. 

iie    financial    sccxirlty    of    America 

I  nd  you  have  made  the  whole  world 

to  the  assaults  of  communism. 

iheatlon  at  this  point  that  since  the 

hostilities,  the  United  States  has  made 

gifts,    exclusive    of    lend-lease,    to 

a4d  her  satellite  countries  of  tl.SOO. 

ad   other   appropriations   are   now 

baarlng  Presidential   approval,  for 

g^fts  to  these  same  Soviet -dominated 

On  the  reverse  side,  we  are  about 

approijriate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 

fl^ht  commimlam.    This  effort  to  ride 

gdoff  in  oppoalte  directions — to 

»mmunlsm    with    our    right    hand 

attei  ipt  to  crush  communism  with  our 

tp  me.  so  fantastic  that  I  will  never 

single  dollar  of  American  money 

trengthan  any  conununistlc  coun- 

chlaf  reault  of  this  contradictory 

tnetrictive  policy  will  be  to  dissipate  our 

and  destroy  our  strength. 

a  lot  theae  days  about  the  high 

eteunodlties.    What  about  the  high 

I  STemment?     Juat  to  mention  one 

poet:   Two  yenrs  after  the  war  we 

2.333.143  Federal  employaaa  aa  eom- 

lees  than  1.000.000  the  year  before 

This  charge  on  the  taxpayers  la 

annually — nearly  twice  the  coat 

Ooremment  when  I  came  to 

14  years  ago.    Today  all  govem- 

■tate.  and  local — are  ool- 

laeUBg  i4aTO  ttMua  $M.0004X)0.000  In 
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about  three  times  the  collections  the  year  ba- 
fore  the  war— from  the  American  people, 
this  Is  nearly  ooe-thlrd  of  our  total  national  | 
Income    So  naxes.  next  to  labor,  are  the  mala  i 
coat  of  doing  buslneas. 

Lower  prices  with  only  reasonable  proflta. 
would  be  best  for  all  of  us.  The 
today,  however,  la  faced  with  a  eoodlt 
Bavar  before  experienced  to  an  equal  ei 
Ha  chief  cocts  are  for  labor  and  taxee. 
theee  Items  are.  in  the  main,  so  rigid 
Inflexible  as  to  place  It  beyond  the  power  of  I 
a  riiialnaaaman  to  accomplish  reduction  so  aa  I 
to  lower  the  coat  and  the  selling  price  of  hia 
producU.  Eicepting  In  instances  of  unrea>  | 
aonable  profits,  when  we  are  told  that  pricaa  | 
must  come  down,  we  have  the  right  to 
of  our  Oovemment  what  Is  being  done  to  I 
reduce  the  high  coat  of  governmeiu.  and  la 
tiM  Qownment  encouiaflng  or  discouraging  | 
new  Ineraaaes  in  the  aoat  of  labor. 

We  have  a  bipartisan  program  to 
ail  Americans  behind  our  foreign  pollc 
It  would  certainly  seem  wise  to  have  a  bl-1 
partisan  support  at  home  for  economy  In  I 
government,  so  as  to  enable  and  strengLbaaj 
us  to  adequately  perform  our  obl:g:tilot 
abroad  and  keep  ourselves  strong  at  home. 

Since,  and  before  the  November  elect 
the   Republicans   have   talked   a   lot    at 
economy  and  slmpllAcatlon  ct  the  Fed« 
Oovarament.     The   two   go   hand   In   hi 
Mow  wa  will  see  what  the  RepublleanA 
do  about  It.  aa  they  control  by  working 
Jorltlee    both    the    Approprlatiooa    Comi 
tees  of  the  Senate  aud  the  Hovtse.  where 
prcprlatlon  .'illls  are.  in  effect,  actually  writ 
ten. 

In  this  d  Acult  taak  of  eatahUahlng  econc 
my   in   a   government   aotorloualy   wastef 
for  14  years.  I  pledge,  as  a  Democrat,  to  cc 
ttnue  my   yecrs  of  effort   for  economy 
efflclency    with    all    like-minded    collea£ 
whether  they  be  Republicans  or  Democrat 
The  sooner  «e  forget  partisanship  polttlca 
oiir  effort  to  restore  government  to  efflclanl 
and   economical   operations,   the    better 
serve  the  viUU  intcraats  of  America. 

In  recent  yea:^  the  average  citU<;u  has 
InQueuced   to  hold  the  belief  that  a  granf 
from  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  gilt,     lisiny  think 
the  Oovemment  aa  a  third  party,  when, 
fact,  we  oxiTMlvee  are  the  Oovemment. 
wealth  is  the  collective  wealth  of  all  cur  dtl^ 
aens.     If  our  democracy   is  to  survive,   tl 
people  must   support  the  Oovemment 
not  the  Government  the  pecple. 

At    Washington    a    public    man    la    oft 
judged  aa  a  liberal  in  proportion  as  to 
liberal  he  is  with  other  people's  money. 

It  la  a  baaic  and  Indisputable  fact  that 
democracy   has  or  can  survive   If   Its 
solvency  is  Impaired.     However,  the  mode 
self-profeased  UlMrala  do  not  hesitate  to 
peril   the  very  matltntlons  of  our  Ooi 
ment  by  attempting  to  continue  to  ex{ 
their  schemee  of  experimentation. 

The  people  at  home  want  to  clear  the 
fusion  here  at  Washington.    They  want  U 
leglalation.  fewer  directlvee.  lees  regulatlox 
and    leea    govcmmental    Interference    wH 
traalness.    One  example  illustrates  my  stat 
ment:  The  vital  question  of  housing     The 
are  actually  nine  agencies  attempting  to  reg^ 
ulate  the  housing  program.     In  the  Feds 
Oovemment   there   are    1.100   main 
bureaus,    agrncles,    and    departments, 
hundreds  of  these  have  powers  confl^ctli 
with  each  onher.     The  almoet  unbelievat 
stupidity  with  which  many  of  these  Oovc 
ment  agencl>is  have  been  administered 
seriously  menaced  our  proeperlty. 

If  any   people   are   asking:    "Why   not 
freedom?"    Ii:  la  time  for  us  to  realize  that 
Is  only    economic    freedom    combined    wit 
hard  and  steady  work  that  will  overcome 
time  dislocation  and  start  our  country 
the  road   to  financial  stabUlty.     Work 
public  economy  are  our  best,  and  I  think 
only  protection  to  safeguard  our  progreea  i 
go  forward  to  a  new  and  greater  deatiny. 

We  have  built  up  great  labor-union  tr 

itioUing  the  nacaailtiM  o<  our  UI* 


I.  etc — In  short,  our 
Oovemment  broke 
years  ago.  but  In 
tre  exempted.  What 
the  United  Mine 
He  coal:  It  has  the 
controls  It.  With- 
lot  function.  Never 
It  existed. 

low  all  the  answers 
lat  mxist  be  done  to 
lera  who  have  ipch 
It  full  production  is 
I  prosperity  and  that 
ited  strikes  must  be 

re  can  only  preaerve 
breaking  up  great 
ilona  ao  that  no  one 
jnomy     The  exemp- 
[in  the  Sherman  and 
)uld  be  cancelled. 
j  cannot   give   special 
|of  our  cltlMnship. 
|e  Wagner  Labor  Act. 
to  labor,  and  these 
loved      Some  seem 
Labor  Act  ia  sacro- 
time  has  eome  to 
ragner  Labor  Act  by 
reserving  always  the 
lice  and  bargain  col- 
'  reeponsiblllty  by  law 
Itracta.    A  union,  like 
ible  for  civil  damage* 
>rmance  of  contracta 
iJurisdlctional  strikes 
mu»t   be  outlawed. 
ist  be  kept  in  con- 
ke   Crrrupt   f*ractlco* 
I  politics  against  tabor 
corporations.    The 
required  to  incor- 
(lectlons,  and  to  ac- 
The   dosed    shop 
undemocratic  In  a 
slitlon  of  the  clcaed 
{ bargaining  would  ef- 
's  monopolistic  con- 
Ufe,  and  this  may 
tplest  way  to  destroy 
It  labor  leaders  who 
th  the  American  yeo- 
a  dlficervice  to  the 
The  Houte  labor  bill 
Ung  majority  is.  In 
labor  reform  measure 
inch  of  Congress.    I 
see  that  the  labor 
Senate  conforms  as 
the  Houaa  bUl. 
pes  In  the  Senate  to- 
questlon  of  sending 
ktee.  the  Senate  voted 
85.     This  Is  a  good 
^dments    pending    to 
ibar  Committee  bill, 
}n.  will  be  adopted  by 
les.    Short  of  a  Presl- 
»pe  will  not  occur,  we 
in  the  past  10  years 
Jt   labor   legislation 
balance  of  equality, 
labor  and  industry. 


>l  Bill 
»F  REMARKS 

1.  EBERHARTER 

LVAim 

lEPRESENTATIVBB 

le  24.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker, 
my  remarks  in  the 


RscoM).  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper editorials: 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Oazette  of 
June  13.  1947] 

WOOL    AND   WAS 

The  wool -grab  bill,  by  which  this  country 
would  revive  Ita  suicidal  high  tariff  policies 
of  the  twenties,  is  almost  certain  to  be  passed 
by  Congress.  This  bill  would  not  only  retain 
the  present  duties  on  wool,  but  would  re- 
quire the  President  either  to  raise  them  or 
to  impose  quotas  whenever  Imports  were 
fdmid  to  be  reducing  the  amount  of  do- 
■MaMe  fiber  produced. 

The  iwuaedlate  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
sabotage  Mm  efforts  of  our  State  Department 
officials  wtea  are  now  negotiating  reciprocal 
agreemeata  with  representatives  of  18  na- 
tions at  Oeaeva.  It  Is  questionable  whether 
these  RsMews  can  now  place  much  credence 
in  our  plaaa  words  about  freeing  world  trade 
when  o«r  legislative  actions  prove  us  hell- 
bent for  aaeaaanlc  isolationism. 

The  waal  twifl  hlU  moat  of  all  the  BrltUh 
■mplre,  Hiat  family  of  nations  which  should 
provide  awr  aloaeet  alUee.  For  example,  al- 
most 90  paroeat  of  Australia's  exports  to  this 
country — and  a  large  part  of  New  Zea- 
land's— are  accounted  for  by  wool.  If  we  are 
to  cloee  oar  aaarkets  to  these  Dominions,  we 
shall  noi  aoly  invite  a  resimiption  of  the 
Bmpire  preferential  system,  but  will  set  an 
example  ia  those  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices whleh  are  the  sure  harbingers  of  war. 

Unless  aM  our  poatwar  foreign  policy  is  to 
go  by  the  board,  President  Trtmian  must 
veto — and  Oongress  must  sustain  hit  veto 
of— the  woal  tariff  bill. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  (Uo.)  Post-Dispatch  of 
June  16.  1947] 

Lar   THX   COSUMXX    SFIAK 

Most  of  the  opposition  voiced  against  the 
wool  bill  which  Congress  Is  about  to  pass  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  conflicts  with  efforts 
of  the  State  Department  to  broaden  interna- 
tional trade  as  a  basis  for  American  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs. 

This  argument  should  be  suflBclent  to  kill 
the  bill,  but  the  tarlff-mlnded  Republican 
majority  is  not  impressed.  It  is  bent  on 
opening  the  way  for  a  60-percent  Increase  in 
the  tariff  oa  wool.  It  also  wants  to  impose 
wool  quotas  for  the  further  protection  of  our 
poor  little  western  lamb  against  the  pre- 
dacious sheep  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Africa  and  Afghanistan. 

But  what  about  the  poor  little  consumer? 
According  to  a  carefully  researched  article 
in  the  January  Issue  of  Fortune,  the  tariff  on 
wool  added  •136,000.000  to  America's  clothing 
bill  in  1946,  or  about  $10,000,000  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  wool  produced  in  the 
United  SUtea  that  year. 

If  the  tariff  la  upped  50  percent,  the  cost  to 
the  consuBser  will  rise  to  more  than  9200,- 
000.000.  The  tariff  Itself  won't  cost  the  con- 
sumer that  much,  but  when  the  cost  Is  com- 
pounded ia  the  mark-up  of  the  various  proc- 
eaaors,  that  la  the  resulting  burden  on  the 
eonsunoer. 

What  It  amounts  to  is  this:  Every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  America  has  been  con- 
tributing 91  a  year  to  the  support  of  the 
American  wool  grower.  If  the  new  bill  Is 
not  vetoed,  the  consumer  will  contribute  from 
here  out  91JM  a  year.  Tet  America  produces 
only  a  third  of  the  wool  it  requires,  and  that 
la  not  of  the  beet  quality. 

If  Congrees  Is  not  Impressed  by  the  pleas 
and  protests  that  the  new  wool  bill  will  sab- 
otage our  foreign  policy,  the  consumer  should 
apeak  up  and  see  If  he  can  impress  Congress 
that  he  doean't  want  his  pocket  picked  for 
the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  wool  growers. 
Maybe  the  high-tariff  boosters  will  be  im- 
pressed by  that.  Votes  are  Involved  there, 
too. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Poet  of  June 
17,  19471 

BUAK  m  THX  om 

Some  persons  will  see  in  the  congressional 
enactment  of  the  new  wool  bill  a  return  to 
economic  isolationism.  Such  an  assessment 
mlaaes  the  mark.  The  superprotectlon  pro- 
vided for  American  wool  stems.  In  our  opin- 
ion, from  a  combination  of  purely  domestic 
circumstances.  It  has  been  fostered  by  rep- 
reaentativce  of  the  western  wool-producing 
States  In  part  as  retaliation  against  Repub- 
lican cuts  in  reclamation  projects.  Their 
colleagues  then  passed  the  buck  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  way  out  of  a  predicament  which 
is  always  felt  on  the  favor-bartering  Hill. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  action  Is  buck-pass- 
ing with  economic  peace  and  treaty  ob- 
servance. 

The  dilemma  in  the  wool  Induatry  could 
have  been  resolved  for  at  least  the  present 
by  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill  providing 
for  domestic  subsidies.  Instead,  the  con- 
ferees left  the  President  with  the  ugly  al- 
ternatives of  raising  the  import  fees  or  lower- 
ing the  import  quotas  to  support  the  price  of 
domestic  wool.  It  is  bad  enough  that  such 
111-concelved  action  makes  a  mockery  of  all 
our  hlgh-eoundlng  talk  on  new  trade  agree- 
ments at  Geneva.  What  Is  worse  Is  that  the 
amended  program,  if  upheld,  will  provide  a 
flagrant  violation  of  reciprocal  Uade  agree- 
menu  we  have  already  aigned  with  the  wool- 
exporting  nations. 

As  Mr.  Stlmson  phrased  it,  it  will  "amount 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  whole  structure  of 
American  economic  policy  developed  •  •  • 
during  the  16  years  since  Cordell  Hull  began 
his  great  work  for  trade  agreements"  anc*. 
would  be  "a  shocking  Indication  that  the  ^ 
policy  of  the  United  States  can  at  any  time 
be  shackled  by  the  sort  of  economic  short- 
sightedness for  which  all  the  world  has 
paid  so  dearly  In  recent  years."  If  this  blow 
is  sustained  in  contravention  of  our  pledged 
word,  what  nation  can  then  afford  to  trust 
us?  An  emphatic  veto  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  June 
20,  1947) 

A    anj,    TO    BIMOEX    TKAOC 

By  a  Senate  vote  of  48  to  38  yesterday 
afternoon  Congress  completed  action  on  a 
measure  which  might  truthfully  be  called 
"An  act  to  hinder  world  trade."  This  was, 
of  course,  the  wool  bill,  a  hybrid  produced 
by  grafting  on  an  administration  price-sup- 
port plan  a  provision  for  quotas  or  Import 
fees  to  keep  foreign  wool  from  competing 
with  domestic  woal.  The  drive  behind  this 
amendment  originated  with  the  American 
wool  producers  but  was  not  confined  to  them. 
Other  producers,  foreseeing  future  need  for 
protection  in  their  own  fields.  Joined  in.  The 
wool  bUl,  as  It  stands,  is  a  device  to  keep  up 
the  domestic  price  of  wool  and  consequently 
of  woolen  goods  and  clothing.  By  the  same 
token.  It  la  a  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
synthetic  fabrics,  against  which  no  protective 
system  will  avail. 

But  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  la  a  declara- 
tion by  151  Representatives,  out  of  216  vot- 
ing, and  by  48  Senators,  out  of  86  voting, 
that  when  It  comes  to  a  pinch  they  do  not 
believe  in  making  concessions  to  encourage 
International  trade.  It  Is  a  notice  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  that 
they  had  better  stick  to  cartel  arrangements 
within  the  British  Empire  preference  system. 
It  Is  an  admonition  to  the  nations  which  we 
encouraged  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Geneva  Trade  Conference  that  Congress  dif- 
fers with  the  administration's  policy,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Under  Secretary  Clayton,  of  elimi- 
nating dlBcriminations  against  trade  and  re- 
ducing barriers  against  trade."  Supporters  of 
the  bill  have  argued  that  the  President  need 
not  fix  import  quotas  or  impose  Import  fees 
11  he  does  not  care  to.    It  is  certainly  the 


Intent  of  Congreas  that  he  ahall  do  ao  If  tha 
interests  of  a  small  minority  of  domestic  wool 
growers  seem  to  require  it.  The  interests  of 
the  larger  public  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
foreign  policy  were  disregarded. 

This  is  clearly  a  case  In  which  a  Presidential 
veto  would  be  Justified. 


It  Takes  Hard  Work,  Effort,  and  Patioict 
To  AccompUifa  Deeds  for  Constttuents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtTISIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RSPRBBSNTATTW 
Friday,  June  20,  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  h*i 
been  with  extreme  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  rep- 
resenting the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  for  several  terms  as 
Congressman  in  the  Nation's  Capital  here 
in  Washington.  I  have  had  numerous 
requests  from  various  individuals  and 
organizations  for  a  rfeum^  of  some  of  my 
activities.  In  compliance  with  these  re- 
quests. I  will  do  my  best  to  outline  and 
relate  a  few  of  the  things  I  have  worked 
diligently  to  help  and  serve  the  constitu- 
ents of  my  district  and  their  needs. 
ooaxzsPoiroxNCx  nou  thx  pcoplx 

Every  letter  addressed  to  my  office  has 
been  answered  promptly  and  every  re- 
quest for  service  to  be  rendered  or  help 
extended  has  always  been  complied  with 
as  fully  and  quickly  as  possible.  Such 
data  and  service  have  been  furnished  oa 
request  to  individuals,  to  civic  and  patri- 
otic groups,  or  other  organized  commit- 
tees, as  well  as  to  city,  parish,  or  State 
government  departments  or  agencies. 

ASSISTANCX    TO    BUSINiaS 

Active  cooperation  has  been  extended 
to  literally  hundreds  of  private  commer- 
cial businesses  and  enterprises  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
and  other  similar  governmental  units 
HXLFiNo  vmaaMB 

Many  thousands  of  GI's  and  veterans 
have  been  assisted  promptly  not  only 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  but 
throughout  the  far  comers  of  the 
world — wherever  Louisiana  boys  are  sta- 
tioned. In  addition,  the  numerous  re- 
quests for  help  from  their  parents,  rela- 
tives, and  friends  receive  the  same  cour- 
teous and  efficient  consideration.  Actlvt 
and  frequent  cooperation  hitf  also  been 
rendered  the  veterans'  posts  and  veter- 
ans' service  centers. 

These  requests  Involve  action  with  re- 
gard to  family  allotments,  furloughs  in 
case  of  family  sickness  and  death,  loca- 
tion of  missing  GI's,  action  on  delayed 
applications  for  separation  from  service, 
transportation  of  wives  of  our  service- 
men, loans  to  veterans  for  home  building 
and  business,  back  pay  and  travel  reim- 
bursement, cars  for  our  amputees,  disa- 
bility pensions,  estates  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. Also  action  has  been  taken  on 
application  for  reemployment  rights, 
housing  priorities,  GI  educational  bene- 
fits, invalid  pension  cases,  and  many 
other  types  of  assistance. 
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To  further  help  the  vetenms  I  Intro- 
duced Tarl^m  veteran  legislation.  In- 
482.  which  provides  lor  ter- 
to  be  paid  in  cash  in  lieu  of 
bonds  and  those  bonds  already  issued  for 
terminal  les  ve  be  redeemable  at  any  time. 
Other  bills  of  interest  to  veterans,  intro- 
duced by  me  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Eightieth  C  ingress  in  January,  are  H.  R 
2528.  for  renoving  maximums  placed  on 
InooBM  of  1  lierans  receiving  si^bsistence 
aUowukce  for  schooling  and  employ- 
ment: and  H.  R.  500.  which  provides  for 
a  bonus  fon  the  members  who  served  In 
the  EU'med  korces  during  World  War  n. 
Altogether  [  have  introduced  many  bills 
at  the  request  of  veterans  and  veterans' 
organliatto  u  in  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

I  VTUBB  KM  LOUWAMA 

I  have  itreised  and  I  have  worked 
actively  to '  )rlng  about  Industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural qeveiopment  to  Tjouiidana.  I 
have  tried  ox  a  number  of  years  to  co- 
operate wli  h  all  organizations  to  bring 
new  indust  7  to  Louisiana.  Much  of  my 
time  has  b(  en  spent  in  trying  to  aid  the 
farmers  anp  help  them  with  their  many 
problems. 

In  the  m  dst  of  the  last  war  I  became 


astonished 
number  of 


facts  and 


at  the  sudden  and  alarming 
Army  and  Navy  air  crashes. 


I  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 


ound  that  a  number  of  air- 


craft comi  antes  were  producing  defec- 
tive and  aulty  ships  for  oiu*  armed 
forces.  I  ttx}k  the  floor  of  Congress  on 
many  occ&ilons  and  demanded  that  the 
QoT«mmert  take  Immediate  action  to 
save  the  11  res  of  our  boys — and  action 
came  quick  \j.  On  May  18.  1943.  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo  )  Po6t-Dlspatch  carried  a 
front-page  banner  headline  crediting 
your  Congressman  with  bringing  these 
shameful  ficts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation.  Mouths  later,  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee  released  Its 
startling  nport  upholding  my  charges. 
Needless  U  say,  my  work  in  this  con- 
nection in  all  protMtblllty.  saved  thou- 
sands of  Anerican  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  t|axpayers'  money. 

.nom 
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page  editorial 
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efforts  In 
from  being 
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pital.  and 


vetaaac* 
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generally 


8.  1»45.  the  Stars  and 
veterans'  newspaper,  published 
D.  C.  carried  a  front- 
in  which  your  Ooogress- 
c^ongratulated  for  his  forceful 
fight  to  eliminate  veterans 
required  to  take  a  pauper's 
to  get  into  a  veterans'  hos- 
my  work  in  bringing  about 
iBVtstlgatlon  and  clean-up 
hospitals  throughout  the 
for  my  assistance  to  veterans 
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6. 1948.  the  New  York  Packer. 
largest  produce  newspaper 
published  the  following  story 
page: 
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tram  that  and  other  late-producing  8tat«« 
ar«  concerned. 

SCROOL-LUMCH   PaOOBAM 

Your  Congressman  Introduced  one  of 
the  very  first  pieces  of  legislation  that 
provided  funds  for  school  lunches  in  be- 
half of  needy  and  deserving  ciuldren  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  made  a  niun- 
ber  of  speeches  on  the  House  floor,  urg- 
ing the  immediate  passage  of  this  worthy 
measure.  This  matter  was  soon  after 
approved. 

AID  TO 


In  this  Eigthieth  Congress  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R  2525.  a  bill  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  pi  oviding  for  a  better  and 
Improved  educational  program,  increas- 
ing present  teachers'  pay  and  to  estab- 
lish additional  schools  so  that  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  children  will  be  able 
to  receive  a  decent  and  proper  and  bet- 
ter education. 

BEM Afire    FOB    THB    AOXD 

On  April  9.  1947.  I  Introduced  H.  R 
2979  which  provides  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  pay  $65  to  those  needy  citl- 
lens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  55 
years  or  over  and  are  physically  handi- 
capped or  unable  to  work  any  longer  or 
who  have  already  worked  for  20  years 
or  more. 

ABnmONAZ.  UHSLATIOlff 

I  have  Introduced  numerous  other  bills 
which  affect  the  welfare.  happines.s  and 
future  of  nearly  every  person  in  the  State. 
I  shall  discuss  these  measures  more  fully 
at  a  later  date. 

AT  Totni  ■nmo 

I  know  you  will  understand  that  the 
foregoing  is  not  intended  to.  nor  can  it 
be  a  complete  report  of  my  numerous 
activities  in  behalf  of  my  constituents, 
but  I  trust  it  will  serve  to  give  you  some 
of  the  information  which  will  add  fur- 
ther to  your  own  knowledge  of  what  your 
CoQgressman  has  done  for  you.  If  you 
have  any  quest  ions  or  if  you  seek  fur- 
ther informaticn  on  any  matter,  will  you 
please  communicate  with  me. 

The  following  represent  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  I  have  received  in 
appreciation  of  my  efforts  and  are.  of 
course,  self-explanatory: 

8rATB  or  homMuaiA, 
DcrAaTMSKT  or  Poauc  Wsltau. 

Bmtoti  Mtmge,  La^  M»t  23.  1949. 
Bon.  jAAcaa  H.  McaaaoM. 

Jffoiwe  0/  BepreMentmtt0€9, 

W*»hinftom.  D.  C. 
DBAS  CoMOBnaMAH  MoBusoM :  I  have  your 
totter  of  May  15.  1»M,  adTlalog  that  my  t«aU- 
mony  has  been  Included  In  the  oMIcial  record 
or  the  hearing!  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  ICeana  and  tai  the  Ck>NeBB8sioMAL 
Rboobb. 

I  elncerely  appreciate  your  prompt  and 
eflfelect  cooperation  in  our  eflorti  to  eecura 
Federal  legiAlation  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  needy  people  of  our  State. 

If  at  any  ttaaa  I  can  be  of  eenrlce  to  you, 
pleaae  let  bbb  know. 
Sincerely  youra. 

W.  8.  TlBUIT.  jr.. 

CowtmisHontr  0/  Pitblic  Welfar*. 
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route  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  ue,  and  we 
are  all  grateful  to  you  for  helping  us. 

I  understand  the  maU  will  be  delivered 
to  our  homea  beginning  the  18th  of  this 
month.  I  will  return  home  in  a  few  weeka 
and  will  enjoy  with  all  the  others  the  con- 
venience of  having  our  mall  delivered  home 
Instead  of  a  mile  away. 

Respectfully.  „      -  «.  .. 

Mra.  F.  K.  Uoaais. 

Louisiana  Statb  UNivzasrrr  axd 

AOBICULTtrBAL  AhfO  MSCHANICAL  COLLIGC. 

Baton  Rcuge.  La.,  Auffust  19.  1944. 
Mlaa  Plobbmcb  H.  Coolbt. 

Secretary  to  Congretsman  James  H.  Mor- 
rison.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
Dbax  Miss  Coolbt  :  In  the  absence  of  Pres- 
ident Hatcher.  I  wlah  to  thank  you  for  your 
letter  of   August    IS   and   yoxir   telegram   of 
AtJgust  16  with  regard  to  the  trlple-A  priority 
for  this  institution.     I  passed  the  Informa- 
tion contained  In  both  messagee  on  to  the 
comptroller,  who  gave  the  matter  bis  prompt 
attention. 

Assuring  you  that  we  appreciate  erery- 
thin^  your  oOlce  has  done  for  us  concerning 
this  problem.  I  am 

Sincerely  your.,     p^  c.  F..T.  .. 
Dean  0/  the  University 
(For  and  In  the  absence  of  the  President). 

Baton   Rouob   Gbnbal   HosnrAt. 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  August  22.  1946. 
Mr.  Jambb  H.  Mobboon. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House   of    Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.   Mobbison:    I  greatly  appreciate 
your    work,    on    behalf   of    the    hospital.    In 
securing  the  prompt  attention  to  our  appli- 
cation for  priorities. 

We  appreciate  your  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter several   times  tsefore.  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  are  making  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  public  health  of  the  community. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Baton  Rouck  Gbnkrai.  HoanrAL, 
W.  K.  B.  Lockbidgb. 

Administrator. 


Louisiana  Statb  Uni\'«bsitt  and 
acbicultubal  ano  mschanical  collbce. 

Baton  Rouge,  February  21.  1946. 
Bon.  Jamks  H.  Morrison.  Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Mobbibon:  In  the  absence  of 
Preeident  Hatcher,  who  la  recuperating  from 
a  severe  case  of  Influenaa.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  faithful  cooperation  you  have 
given  ua  00  oiir  housing  problem.  Please  be 
assiired  that  we  appreciate  all  of  the  cour- 
tMlea  you  have  extended  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fbbd  C.  Pbbt. 
Dean  of  the  University 
(For  and  In  the  abaence  of  the  President). 

Wasoington  Pabish  Canning  Coi. 

Fronklinton.  August  9.  1946. 
Representative  Jtmuib  H.  Morrison, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Drab  Sib:  We  have  your  telegram  advising 
us  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
granted    us   an    additional    150,000   cases   of 
cans  for  sweetpotatoes.  and  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  eflorta  In  helping  us  get  this 
quota. 

Tours  very  truly. 
Washington  Parish  Canning  Co., 
Louts  Johnson. 

Statb  or  Louisiana. 
Departmint  or  Education, 

Baton  Rouge. 
Bon.  James  H.  Mobbison, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb  Mobbison:  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  yetir  letter  of  March  22  to  which  you  at- 


tached a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the 
Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  dated  March 
21.  This  letter  adviBes  of  the  approval  by 
the  Commission's  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Essential  Activities  of  the  publi- 
cation of  textbooks  approved  by  State  edu- 
cational authorities. 

The  action  of  tbis  committee  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commlasion  should  relieve  the 
problem  of  getting  a  reasonably  adequate 
supply  of  Instructional  materials.  This  la 
more  necessary  now  than  ever,  due  to  the 
personnel  problems  which  are  lieing  expe- 
rienced by  parish  and  city  school  boards. 

We  know  that  you  have  been  very  busy, 
and  we  hesitated  to  call  upon  you  for  the 
time  required  to  press  this  to  the  successful 
conclusion  which  has  been  reached.  The 
importance  of  a  successful  solution  to  the 
problem,  however,  dictated  the  action  which 
was  taken.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we 
sincerely  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
which  you  performed  In  thla  Instance,  and 
we  express  again  our  thanks  for  this  aid. 

With  best  wlahee.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  M.  BOTR, 
Supervisor.  Materials  of  Instrtietion. 


Louisiana  Baptist  Founoatiom. 
Shreveport,  La.,  April  17.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Jambs  H.  Mobbison. 
House  Office  BuiUiing, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Morrison  :  We  greatly  appreciate 
your  prompt  assistance  In  securing  early  nU- 
Ing  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. The  Commissioner  passed  on  our  re- 
quest on  the  lOtb  jf  AprU  and  we  had  tieen 
warned  that  it  took  6  to  8  weeks  to  secure 
a  ruling  Without  your  assistance  we  would 
have  been  handicapped  In  our  work. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  courtesy  and 
your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  B.  Locxriogx. 

Treasurer. 

East  Baton  Roucx 
Parish  School  Boabo. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  February  23,  1946. 
Ron.  JiMMix  H.  Morrison. 

United  States  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab    Mb.    Morbison:    Tour   telegram    in 
which  you  advised  that  you  voted  for  and 
supported    the    school -lunch    program    has 
been  received.    We  appreciate  your  Interest 
and  support  In  all  problems  pertaining  to 
public  education. 

With    t>est   wishes   and   kindest   personal 
regards,  I  am 

Tours  sincerely, 

*        Clabx  L.  Babbow, 

Superintendent. 

Bologna  Bbos.. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  Hay  22.  1944. 
Hon.  Jamxs  H.  Morbison, 

Congressman,   Sixth   Louisiana    District, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Concbbssman  Mobbison  :  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  assistance  in  quickly  obtaining 
my  passport  for  trip  to  Italy.     Passport  waa 
Issued  3  weeks  after  I  wrote  you. 
Thark  you,  and  with  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely.  j^  Bologna. 

Statb  or  Louisiana, 
Dbpabtmbnt  or  Commxbce  and  Industbt, 

Baton  Rouge,  April  5,  1944. 
Bon.  Jambs  H.  Morrison, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  O. 
Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Mobbison:  I  want  to  take 
thir    opportunity    to    thank    you    for    your 
kind  expressions  contained  In  your  letter  of 
AprU  2. 


We  In  this  departmelit  are  watching  with 
keen  Interest  the  negotiations  of  the  Kalaer 
Interests  in  acquiring  the  now  idle  aluminum 
plant  here  at  Baton  Rouge  aad  want  to  as> 
sure  you  that  we  want  to  render  any  services 
that  we  can  to  you  or  the  Kaiser  Interesu 
in  expediting  this  matter  In  order  to  open 
this  plant,  thereby  helping  the  reconversion 
program  aa  weU  as  our  State's  further 
economy. 

Again  thanking  you,  and  with  sincere  good 
wlshee.  I  remain 

ReepectfuUy. 

W.  Harbt  Johnson. 

Executive  Director. 

Louisiana  Tbackzbs  Assocution, 

Baton  Rouge,  L*..  March  4,  1949. 
Congressman  Jambs  H.  Morbison, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Jimmt:  t  appreciate  your  letter  of 
February  28  advising  the  Hoiue  approval  of 
H.  B.  3370.  I  am  grateful,  too,  for  your  wiring 
me  of  this  action  on  the  day  the  bill  was 
acted  upon. 

Let  me  know  at  any  time  of  any  service  I 

can  be  to  you  for  the  many  oourteales  jovt 

have  extended  to  me  personally  and  to  the 

office  of  the  Louisiana  Teachers  Association. 

With  kmd  personal  regards,  I  am 

Tours  cordially, 

H.  W.  Wbioht, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Radio  Sbbvicb. 
Plaquemine,  La. 
Eon.  Jambs  H.  Morbison, 

Congressman,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DasB  Mb.  Mobbison:  On  Ischalf  of  the  en- 
tire population  of  Plaquemine,  La.,  and 
TumervUle.  I  personally  wish  to  thank  you 
on  the  great  favor  you  have  rendered  us,  by 
securing  through  your  iintlrlng  effort,  the 
renewal  of  the  practice  of  crossing  the 
Plaquemine  locks,  by  pedestrians. 

We  have  been  notified  by  the  local  engi- 
neers on  the  locks  that  we  are  permitted  to 
use  same  as  a  means  of  crossing  Bayou 
Plaquemine  and  this  past  Sunday  it  looked 
like  old  times  to  see  all  of  the  pedestriana 
going  to  and  returning  from  church  use  this 
means  of  crossing  Bayou  Plaquemine. 

I  personally  would  like  to  have  more  of 
your  friends  here  sign  this  letter  with  me, 
but  as  I  do  not  have  time  to  pass  it  aTound 
f(»-  their  signatures,  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
all  when  I  say  "Thanks  again,  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate your  untiring  effort  on  this  matter." 

After  aeeing  that  so  much  has  been  done 
hi  such  a  little  time  by  you.  I  feel  that  eVen 
more  now  than  before  you  are  working  In 
Congress  for  the  good  of  all  the  people  of 
the  State  that  you  represent,  and  here's 
wishing  you  continued  success  In  all  that 
you  undertake  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
good  State  of  Louisiana. 
Sincerely, 

C.  C.  NBUBia,  &-. 

Stanlbt  Martin  Post,  No.  00. 

Thb  Ambbican  Lbciom, 
Lafayette.  La..  February  IS,  1946. 
Congressman  Jamxs  H.  Mobbison, 
Sixth  Congressional  District, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Concbbssman:  I  thank  you  for  your 
efforts  directed  toward  aiding  the  veterans  of 
Southwestern  In  obtaining  bousing  facilities 
so  that  they  can  attend  college. 

Tour  work  will  receive  due  recognition  at 
ttie  February  meeting  of  Stanley  Martin  Post. 
Mo.  09  of  the  American  Legion. 

Trusting  that  you  wUl  continue  the  fight, 
I  am 

Sincerely, 

B.  L.  Bbowne, 

Commander. 
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DC. 
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our  Industry  may  eoBUaua  to 

benefit  of  your  careful 


vary  truly. 


ABO.  Chminrnmrn. 
i.  Secretary. 


eotmnnmamm  LoomuifA  iMarmrrc. 
La/agette.  La..  April  1.  1949. 


Hon.  Jaitai   H.  iloaanoN. 

Jfembdr  of  CongrtM,  WmMhtngtom.  D.  C. 
MoaaxaoM :  This  ts  to  aeknowladge 
>t  March  29.  to  which  waa  att 

for 
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atkw. 


81nci  raly, 


Hon.  Ji 

Meynbe- 


Passb  C/unfiwo  CO.. 

Frmnldinton.  La. 
R.  Moaaisow. 

of  Congreu.  Waahtngton.  D.  C. 

loaaasosi:  I  wlah  to  ax- 

a^pradatlQD  fior  your  efltsta  tn  aa- 

ftom  tha  War  Food  Admln- 

to  tlM  WMbtngtan  Parish 

■n  addttmial  MjOM  omm  ot  No. 

ba  taad  tn  tha  tumaaUuM  of  tha 

procram  for  Waahlng- 
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Nation,  owe 
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With  Ter] 
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Job.  L. 


▼ery  truly. 


Rub  Citt  Moroas, 

£a;ayett«.  La. 


W§  tkinfUfn, 


Bouse  of  Heprtaentativtt, 
D.  C. 

:    As  you  will  soon  de- 
and  Taeatton. 
do— ty  fbUowad  your  work  axul 
tbia  session  of  OoBgraaa.  I  want 
and  thanJt  yoa  for  your  un- 
8df-«acrUleea  under  the 
eupdltloua.    We.  aa  well  as  tha 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
and  aconapHah— rta. 

teliaa  for  yoor  eontlnued 
in  the  hope  that  wa  will 


affora  and 


eflu-ts 


have  tba  plaaauis  of  seeing  you  In  persoa 
on  fOfB  latuiu  to  ovr  good  State. 
▼ary  truly  yovn. 

Bo*  Crrr  Moroaa. 


Muytsfftftff  Pwrtnar. 

Baton  Boobb.  La..  Mag  li.  1947. 
DBAS  JnticT :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what 
yoa>a  tfoBB:  fan  have  been  a  great  txelp 
to  aaa.  I  appraelate  rt  from  the  t>ottom  ot 
my  heart,  and  I  know  Dad  will  too  wban  I  MB 
him  In  my  letter  today  what  you  have  dooBk 
It  will  ba  a  surpriae  to  tilm. 
Thanking  you  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Cabl  B.  Mmaa.  jr. 


QXRBS  Statcb  Mabixb  Cobtb. 

FrmsocoZa.  rZa..  Jun*  17.  1947. 
CuiigTsssniBii  Jambb  B.  Mobbmom. 
Boutt  of  Repretentutive*. 

WaaMm§tom.  D.  C. 
Dbab   Sn:  Pleass   aeoapt   ay  alBeare   ap- 
preclatton  for  your  great  help  In  my  eacur- 
Ing  bousing.    I  recelTcd  a  permanent  houaa 
shortly  after  your  second  letter.  moTed  tn,  j 
•ad  ttkt  tt  ana.    I  aaaura  you  that  I  won't 
iMfat  yoMT  ktadnaaa  In  the  future,  neither  I 
will  my  extra  larga  tBaafly  of  four  brother*  | 
and  two  slatacB.  all  ■Brrted. 

Wishing  you  eontlnued  sxicceas  and  again 
thanking  you  for  your  hrtp.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

BnxT  Dat.  8r. 

^OBT  Lawn,  Wabb..  Juns  3. 1947. 
DBAS  Sn:  Opm  rsBdli^  tha  lataat  edltloa' 
of  the  Army  Tknaa.  I  found  tliBt  you  havo 
Introduced  a  feOI  IsiD  tka  ■oaaa  provkting 
that  issiillsfant  Isbvb  tafean  ba<or*  enact- 
ment of  AfBBBd  Forces  Leave  Act  will  not  ba 
charged  to  laava  credlu.     I  wlah  to  thank 
you.  sir.  for  Introducing  such  a  bill.     It  la 
about  time  that  somaooa  atartad  to  give  UB 
Regular  Army  soKUara  a  break  and  it  looks 
like  you  will  be  the  man  to  start  the  ball 
rolling.    Nearly  everyone  In  the  Regular  Army 
loat  $300  to  t400  when  the  War  Department 
canceled   out   our   raenllstment    bonus   and 
coxintad  It  against  our  regular  laave  tlmawj 
Thla  was  a  serious  blow  to  ua  aa  wa  had  l>aa 
pwmlBBil  at  tha  ttma  of  our  rBBBlMaMntl 
that  tha  fBBBllBtBMnt  furlough  BBWld  M 
coimt  acBlDBt  oar  ragulBr  laava.    Raadtaaa  to 
say  we  were  all  pretty  dlaguatad  when  thaf : 
did  so.     Tour  bUl  Is  exactly  what  we  ha««j 
been  waiting  for  and  I  aasur*  you  that  wBj 
ar*  a  thousand  paroant  bahlnd  you.    I.  an 
my  thousands  of  oaBradaa  In  the  Army,  wtak , 
to  thank  you.  sir.  for  what  you  are  trying  to] 
do  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Staff  Sgt.  Milton  L.  Asidt.  19023610. 

Anmss  1.  JTsdHPsn  General  Hospital, 
Fort  Lawm.  Tacoma.  Wash. 


Mr.  J. 


NATcaoTocaBB.  La..  Ifay  20,  1947. 

Wathin^tcm,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Mobbibuw:  I  want  you  to  know] 
that  I  appreciate  your  effort  and  support  ot] 
bill  R.  R.  1638.  and  that  your  support 
not  t)e  forgotten. 
Thanks  a  million  and  Itest  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

AUBIIM  K.  Wbowii, 

C-29972S. 


La..  Jfay  t.  1947. 

MOBBBOS*, 


Baton 
Jambb  H. 
D.  C. 

Dkab  Concbbbsman:  Sorry  to  hare  been  so] 
long  tn  letting  you  know  that  I  hare  reeelTad 
two  of  my  checks  for  on-the-job  tralntac 
sinca  yoa  lookad  Into  tbm  mnttar  for  me.    X 
Wlah  to  Bipreas  any  ttanka  tor  your  ytrj  ^ 
prompt  attention. 

Totira  Ttry  truly, 

Habbt  P.  Pbicz. 
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BATON  RooGX.  La..  April  10. 
Boo.  Jambb  R.  Mokbison. 
jr ember  of  Congress. 

Bouse  OJlea  Building: 
Thanks  for  your  OMaaage  about  transfer 
of  property  to  School  for  Spastlcs.    Greatly 
appreciate  your  help  In  thla  matter. 
Spxncbb  PHnxiPs. 

Superintendent, 
Louisiana  State  School  for  Deaf. 

Lb  Blakc's  Axalka  un  Cambxua  Pabm. 

Lafayette.  La..  April  S,  1947. 
Bon   Jaues  R.  Mobbison. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DtAB  Jimmt:  I  want  to  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  letter  you  sent  me  from  the  Depart- 
ment  of    Agriculture.     The    information   it 
contalna  Is  exactly  what  we  were  seeking. 

Many  thanks  and  with  the  kindest  per- 
sonal regards.  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lb    Blanc's    Azalba    and    Camzlua 

Fabm. 
DuDLET  J.  Lb  Blakc. 

Amxwcan  Socab  Cans  Lxacuc 
OF  THE  D.  8.  A.,  Inc.. 
New  Orleans.  La..  April  3,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Jambs  Mobbison, 
Membtr  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Conobxssman   Mobbison:   We  desire 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  support 
of  the  bill  to  decontrol  the  price  celling  and 
rationing  of  sugar  on  October  31.  1947. 

All  elemenU  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry will  thereby  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  haivest  and  market  their  1947  c-op  under 
free  enterprise. 

We  are  convinced  that  October  31  is  the 
appropriate  date  for  decontrol  and  that  it 
will  permit  a  gradual  change  from  war  con- 
trols with  the  least  violent  market  fluctua- 
tions. 
Thanking  you,  and  with  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Abusican  Sttgab  Cakx  Leacttb, 
Per  Geo.  L.  Buxeaud,  Preridenf. 

Btati  or  Louisiana, 
Obpabtmbkt  or  Vxtbbans'  Attaibs, 

Jennings.  La.,  April  2,  1947. 
Tlie  Honorable  Jambs  R.  Mobbison, 
Jf ember  of  Congress    House  of 

Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Cokorissman  Mobbison:  I  have  Just 
received  your  letter  of  March  31  in  regard 
to  Roy  W.  Johnson  (ASN- 1036438).  deceased 
veteran  of  World  War  I. 

The  certified  copy  of  his  discharge  obtained 
from  the  clerk  of  court  in  Tangipahoa  Parish 
Is  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 

Again  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  times  you  have  given  me  much  needed 
aaslatance  in  the  interests  of  Louisiana  vet- 
arans  and  I  assure  you  they  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative. Kindest  regards. 
.  Sincerely  yours. 

DCPABTMEMT  OF   VETXBANS'  AFTAIBS, 

Allbiv  G.  Siblet, 

ParUh  Service  Officer, 

Statb  OF  Louisiana, 

DCPABTMKNT   OF   EDUCATION, 

Baton  Rouge.  AprU  2.  1947. 
Hon.  Jambs  H.  Mobbison, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Bouse 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Mobbison:  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
with  thanks  your  letter  of  March  27  relative 
to  the  avaUablllty  of  certain  Items,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tools,  to  educational  and  public- 
health  institutions  and  with  which  you  en- 
doaad  a  copy  of  War  AsseU  Administration 
Regulation  14,  Order  7.  dated  March  3.  1247. 
We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
program  and  offer  of  assistance  In  acquiring 
any  of  the  Items  lUted.  and  ahould  there  ba 


occasion  for  their  purchase  we  shall  contact 
you. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

8.  W.  Bbndbix. 
State  Supervisor, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

East  Baton  Rouge  Methodist  Chubch, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  March  28,  1947. 
Ron.  James  H.  Mobbison, 

Hoiue,  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Morbison:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  March  24  this  morning  and 
naturally  received  your  wire  yesterday  after- 
noon advising  me  of  your  success  in  our 
securing  one  of  the  Army  chapels. 

Jimmy,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
greaUy  appreciate  the  effort  you  have  put 
forth  in  our  behalf  and  board  members  want 
me  to  express  to  you  their  appreciation,  and 
we  know  as  long  as  we  have  representation 
such  as  you  in  Washington  things  of  this 
nature  can  be  made  a  reality. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  your  wire  came  at 
a  very  opportune  time  to  build  up  our  pastor's 
enthusiasm  and  ambitions  to  go  forward  with 
this  little  church  as  it  has  been  a  grind 
through  the  months  for  him  and  his  father 
passed  away  the  day  before  your  wire  was 
received  and  naturally,  when  this  informa- 
tion was  given  him.  It  really  did  help,  which 
I  know  will  make  you  feel  mighty  good  to 
have  this  information. 

I  have  not  had  occasion  to  talk  to  our 
friend,  Jesse  Webb,  as  he  has  been  out  of  hU 
office.  Again  thanking  you  for  your  efforts. 
I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly,  

East  Baton  Rouge  Methodist  Chubch, 
F.  A.  Real,  Treasurer. 

Nrw  Obleans.  La.,  Jfarc?i  2€.  1947. 
Jambs  H.  Mobbison, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Hammond.  La. 
Dbab  Mb.  Mobbison  :  Tour  kind  cooperation 
regarding  my  retirement  status  recently  was 
greatly   appreciated      The    information    re- 
ceived was  Just  what  I  desired. 

I  wrote  you  directly  t>ecaus€  I  felt  assured 
of  speedy  results  and  If  at  any  future  date 
I  can  return  the  favor,  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so. 
Thanking  you  again.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bxssix  K.  Rift. 

Hammond.  La..  March  19. 1947. 
Mb.  James  H.  Morbison. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Morrison:  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  12th  of  March,  concerning  the  hear- 
ings of  my  case  by  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  there 
and  for  all  of  your  services.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  opportunity  to  show  you  my  appreci- 
ation to  better  advantage  and  In  a  more 
practical  way. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emkbsobe. 

James  E.  Wannamasxb, 

Xbcbviixe  Pabish  School  Boabd, 
Plaquemine,  La.,  March  13,  1947. 
Hon.  "Jimmy"  Mobbison. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives. 
W€ishington,  D.  C. 
I>EAB  Mb.  Mosbison  :  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  efforts  you  are  making  in  l)e- 
half  of  better  compensation  for  the  school 
personnel  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Nation.  I  feel  that  leaders  like  you.  with  the 
interest  you  have,  can  accomplish  very  much 


If  you  receive  the  backing  of  the  people  back 
home  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  100 
percent  back  of  your  efforts  to  increase  StBta 
and  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Please  accept  my  best  wlshaa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  P.  Tbbbxbonxx, 

Supennfendenf. 

Eaao, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.,  March  14.  1947. 
Ron.  JAMEB  H.  Mobbison. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  "Jimmt":  I  received  yoxir  wire  con- 
cerning my  daughter's  request.  Thanks  a 
million  for  your  prompt  action,  which,  of 
course,  is  nothing  unusual.  I  am  going  to 
have  to  band  you  a  new  title—  The  minuta- 
man  of  Congress."  The  pity  of  It  all  Is  that 
we  don't  have  more  like  you.  Just  carry  on 
as  you  are,  and  nothing  can  stop  you  from 
going  places,  and  upon  arrival  at  your  des- 
tination I  hope  you'll  continue  to  do  things 
in  a  way  that  will  reflect  nothing  but  good 
for  our  people  and  our  State. 

Thanks  again  and  with  kindest  personal 
regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  as  B4. 

J.  A.  "JotMT"  McCuBwm.  8r. 

Oblbans  Pabisb  School  Boabo, 
New  Orleans,  La..  March  13, 1947. 
Hon.  Jimmt  Morbison, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Morbison  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  copy  of  the 
telegram  which  you  addressed  to  Governor 
Davis.    We  in  New  Orleans  deeply  appreciate 
your  Intense  interest  and  activity  In  behalf 
of  public  educatlon.- 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

LlONXL  J.  BOUBCEOIS, 

Superintendent. 

Peabl  Rivxb,  La.,  March  6.  1947. 
Hon.  Jambs  H.  Mo&aisoN . 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Mobbison:  Tou  can  hardly  Imag- 
ine my  great  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the 
asaistance  you  gave  me  when  you  made  It 
possible  to  have  electricity  extended  out  to 
my  neighborhood  In  Pearl  River.  The  power 
company  went  to  work  immediately  and  have 
already  completed  stringing  up  the  wires. 

My  neighbors  and  I  will  always  remembar 
this  good  work  on  your  part.  We  all  feel  aa 
If  we  are  very  much  In  debt  to  you  for  this. 
All  the  people  in  Pearl  River  know  that  you 
werej-esponsible  for  making  It  possible  to  get 
electricity  for  the  neighborhood. 

I  have  already  wired  my  house  and  am 
now  using  the  electric  light.  My  neighbors 
are  wiring  their  houses  as  quickly  as  they  can 
have  it  done.  The  electric  lights  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  when  you  have 
not  had  them  before.  Now  my  house  seama 
like  a  different  place  for  my  family.  It  looks 
more  cheerful  and  cozy,  and  now  I  can  get 
the  electrical  appliances  which  I  have  longed 
for  to  make  housework  more  easy. 

All  of  Pearl  River  is  talking  about  tha 
quick  results  obtained  through  your  efforts. 
They  will  not  forget.  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  will  be  pulling  100  percent  for  you  In 
the  coming  Governor's  election.  They  know 
you  are  working  all  out  for  their  benefit  in 
all  matters  In  Congress. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did 
for  me  and  my  neighbors.  This  is  the  quick- 
est service  with  100  percent  results  on  any- 
thing I  have  ever  received  in  my  life. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  continued 
good  work  for  the  people. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

MBLVUf  J.  Bbctnam. 
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IttP-ummn 

R«  Sbelton.  Ine^ 
Hon.  JAJcn  H. 
House  of 


ttls 


DBAS  Snt:  Oc 
^tcrmn  and 
-tluuik  you  for 
obtaining  for 
certificate   of 
United  8Ut«a 

Tour  coop*™ 
It  poaalble  for 
here  tn  Baton 
of  rlgbts. 

With  every 
Sincerely 


atrATK  orLotnBuii*. 
or  Wmuota'  Awrt 

Baton  Kamfe.  iM. 
If..  ASM  0979306. 
Mosaaoi*. 
R  ipretitntmttoei. 

Wtuhtngton.  D.  C. 

behalf  of  the  above-named 

office,  please  allow  me  to 

rour  splendid  cooperation  In 

M  abow-named  wtera.i  his 

■  kttefactory  scmoa  from   tlM 

Krmy. 

Ion  in  thia  matter  has  made 

veteran  to  purchaae  a  boana 

loa(e.  La.,  under  tbe  OI  btU 


tlie 


DBPABTtcnrr 


Arr< 


pod  wlah, 
youn, 
or  Vi 
WnxxA|«  O.   RoBnfSoir. 

ftriah     Stt  Vict     O^C€f, 
of  East  Baton  Momfe.  Im. 


Assistant 


Bom.  Jamxs  H 

Jf ember  oj 

HotiM 


Jnorr 
wt  and  tbank 
mary  14 
of  Ptbruary 
tUizer  altuatloh. 
Tour  lataraii 
at*  appradatcfl 
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r  AIM  SaavKB.  iKC^ 
Opjltmama.  La..  Mmreh  S.  194T. 

MoaaisoM. 
ConfTMS, 
Offlce  Building. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

I  wlih  to  acknowledge  receipt 

ou  fur  your  telegram  of  Peb- 

fotu  letters,  with  andosuree. 

aaA  28.  coitoKHlnf  the  fer- 
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If  ember 
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14  days  while 
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With 
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•Mtlon  and  I 
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tn  you  tbey 
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Member  c 
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With 
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Batom  R006S.  La.,  Jaii—rf  27,  IH7. 

Bon.  Jamxs  H.  MoaaisoN. 

House  of  Reprejentativm. 

WaaMmftom,  D.  O. 
DsAS  Sn:  llkto  will  acknowlet^  receipt  of 
your  letter  dated  Decomber  30.  1M6. 

Although  rm  a  bit  late  In  writing  tbls  letter 
I  want  you  to  know  my  wUe  and  I  were  grate- 
ful for  everything  you  did  for  us  concerning 
my  Government  school  checks.  I'm  bappy  to 
■ay  my  ehaclu  are  now  raodvad  on  thna. 
Thank  you  vary  much. 

Lotns  V.  aAUcrr.  a  Frtereii. 


1  remain 


axtd  attentUtfi  to  thla  matter 
and  will  be  remembered, 
truly. 

FAaM  Smmcm,  tec, 
J.  B.  Black. 


StJ&JffX.    RICHST   *    Bkhst. 

liexaftdria.  La.,  Februarg  27,  1947. 


Congraaa, 
Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  behalf  of  the  Vet- 
Wars  I  want  to  express  our 
the  splendid  sttentlon  which 
he   theater   project      We   are 
will  be  a  delay  of  perhapa 
tha  UUe   to  tha  property   la 
However,  now   that  wa 
that  tha  daal  la  going 
proceeding  with  o«r  ■*•(>- 
ike  arehltecta  and  ooamelora 
forward  to  having  the 
ikm  IMthm  a  ralauveiy  ahort 


you  icr  yotir  spiMdld  eoop- 

wouM  like  to  aasura  you  that 

the  VFW  will  rimiMhw  that 

hkva  a  true  frlHid  la  Ooagraas. 

trfly  yours. 

OOBBOlf  L.  Rkhsv, 
<tocHairman,  Theater  Project. 


9tkym  Baitk  ft  TsoaPT  Co.. 
BoJ^ahtaa.  La..  Februmrg  li.  J  947. 


Congress, 

of  Bepreaentanaaa, 
^aahtngton,  D.  C. 

Wt  have  Just  received  Infor- 

aew  southbound  mall  scbed- 

to  New  Orleans  will  come 

^londay.  February  34.    We  wrote 

SMtatanca  in  December  1946 

jMmk  you  vary  much  for  the 

you  gave  ba  oannecUon  with 

thla  additional  mail  service. 

I  am 


youra. 

w.  u. 

Eaaeutive  Viea  President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 


or  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF 


rATIVBB 


Tuesday.  Jnne  24.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.     Mr    Speaker,  when 

this  so- called  Voice  of  America  proposal 
was  first  presented.  It  sounded  Uke  a  rood 
idea  and  a  number  of  us  were  either  for 
K  or  were  at  least  open-minded  on  tbe 
proposal.  The  more  we  got  into  It  as 
tbe  result  of  reading  the  bill,  the  more 
apprehensive  some  of  us  became.  I  am 
now  opposed  to  this  bill  and  shall  vote 
afainst  it.  ^  cannot  understand  why  It 
was  brought  up  at  this  session  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  going 
to  be  TcryililBcult  to  justify  paying  $10  a 
day  to  people  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  and  in  addition  receive 
expense  money  and  be  entertained,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  (or  the  education 
of  our  people  abroad  and  pay  (or  tbe 
difference  between  what  profesaors  re- 
ceive In  thb  country  and  what  would  be 
paid  to  them  In  other  countries.  At  tbe 
same  time.  It  is  pn^Xtted  that  we  will 
pay  (orelgn  professors  tbe  same  salaries 
that  we  pay  to  our  own  professors.  It  is 
not  clearly  dtlHBtfiMd  what  these  (or- 
elgn professors  are  gotaf  to  teacb  In  this 
coimtry  The  GIs  going  to  school  here 
are  KOing  to  wonder  how  we  can  afford 
to  pay  foreigners  $300  a  month  for  the 
privilege  of  an  American  education. 
There  is  no  reason  (or  going  Into  the 
radio  end  of  this  deal,  which  may  have 
•ome  merit,  except  that  the  number  ol 
receivers  abroad  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 


Enrpt  m  tbe  Faauly  •£  NaHoM 


RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrOBNlA 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSERTA'nVKS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  hear 
It  delivered,  my  attention  was  recently 
called  to  the  text  of  a  very  profound 
and.  at  the  same  time,  most  Interesting 
address  which  was  recently  delivered  by 
Bis  fitcellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
K»t^df>fp  of  Egypt,  to  the  Woodrow  Wil- 


of  the  Unl- 
ress  o(  such 
a  subject  of 
tt  I  (eel  ooD- 
;lu^ion  to  tbe 
lings  as  an 
I  of  great  mo- 
timely  com- 
events.  the 
san.  is  one  of 
5t  highly  re- 
;ton's  diplo- 
of  extraordi- 
ttional  under- 
added,  one  of 
land  justly  so. 
issador's  ad- 
st  referred,  is 

i  is  my   purpnee 
from  tbe  people 
VlrgUUa  hills. 
It  reaches  back 
for  tbe  roou 
|a  of  today  that 
beginnings    of 
acouraged    the 
ratlc  fovem- 
Ito  be  here. 
&e   Kingdom   of 
a  few  simple 
present,  and.  in 
as   a   nation. 
|oQt  of  your  own 
and  ccmpre- 
1.  for  tbe  more 
3ple  and  clvlll- 
rid  to  the  dvlU- 
r.  tbe  closer  we 
of  world  un- 
dress Just  a  mo- 
lts to  my  great 
xigulsbed  slum- 
Edward  C 
ler  Seoetary  of 
ind    the    United 
NaUons.  it  bss 
itm  In  both  of- 
elttas.      Ba    has 
la  expertence  in 
rbich.     with 
lallty   ha  has 
atry  the  high 
itlooal  affam. 
Foodrow 
my  Ji 
To  oaa 
Itory   of   Mnen- 
wblch    Virginia 
itef.    It  raOscta 
{hu  and  billsfs 
Ifoundw  of  yoor 
t  Bute,  author  at 
leoce  and  than 
ktea.    Jafferaon's 
governments — 
ily  subscribe 
cated.     And,  In 
v.e  sny  In  praise 
i  Wilson,  the  Vlr- 

of   tbe   galaxy 
and  Wilson. 

to  du  Pont  de 

indamentaJ   law 

Ice  should  be  tbe 

reiterated  later. 

Dew  eaiplMilB 

most  saerad  «C 

is  to  do  equal 

Its  citlaens.'* 

IB  my 
JSTe    ever 
It  ten  evidence  of 
ipyrl  of  four  or 


five  thousand  yem  ago  In  a  fragment  re- 
vealing a  legal  proceeding  that  would  have 
relieved  a  tenant  farmer  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  greedy  landlord.  Justice  imder  tbe 
Isw — an  aim  that  today  takes  new  signifi- 
cance when  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
trying  to  work  out  the  concept  that  the 
Egyptians  of  the  past  believed  In;  that  Jef- 
ferson echoed  out  of  hl5  fruitful  pbiloeophy 
and  that  we  today  embrace  In  our  efforts 
to  direct  the  United  Nations  along  the  same 
pathway. 

Woodrow  Wilson  followed  In  the  footsteps 
of  his  great  Virginian  predecessor.  His  14 
points  which  he  laid  down  as  a  foundation 
of  peace  after  World  War  I  were  echoed  in 
the  4  comers  of  tbe  world.  The  fact  that 
tbe  14  points  failed  to  achieve  the  permanent 
peace  to  wblch  he  had  set  his  heart,  does 
not  deprlV3  them  of  their  merits.  Follow- 
ing in  the  same  footsteps  and  on  another 
occasion  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  that  "the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  its 
peace  based  on  liberty." 

Out  of  sentiments  such  as  these  has  been 
fashioned  through  the  years  of  travail  and 
suffering  a  philosophy  that  finds  a  modern 
counterpart  In  the  beginnings  of  peace  in 
the  world,  through  International  coopera- 
tion. But  It  builds  on  the  Insecure  and 
shifting  sands  of  impermanence  when  It 
overlooks  the  vlUl  and  basic  Ingredient  of 
Justice  for  one  and  all.  Justice  for  big  and 
small.  Justice  for  the  poor  as  well  ss  the 
rich.    In  a  word.  Justice  under  the  law. 

It  has  l}een  my  pleasure  to  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  representing  my  coun- 
try at  the  sessions  In  San  Francisco  for  sev- 
eral months  at  whlcb  the  Unltc<l  Nations 
organization  was  developed,  as  well  as  at  the 
later  sessions  In  New  York.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  handicaps  to  tbe  eventual  success 
of  tbe  undertaking  but  I  must  perforce 
point  out  that  the  handicaps  are  more  of 
the  making  by  the  larger,  than  by  tbe  small- 
er powers.  In  any  organization  of  this  char- 
acter, the  power  of  veto  now  Incorporated 
Into  the  Charter  becomes  at  once  an  ob- 
sucle  to  the  normal  and  progressive  ftmc- 
tloning  of  tbe  entire  group,  and  for  that 
reason  my  Government  has  indicated  a  desire 
for  the  elimination  of  this  veto  provision 
from  the  Charter  as  it  now  stands.  It  Is  my 
considered  view,  which  I  believe  U  shared  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  peoples  of  tbe  world, 
that  the  true  purposes  of  this  association  of 
nations  cannot  be  achieved  until  this  veto 
power  is  eliminated. 

Let  ua  consider  the  veto  first  as  an  ob- 
struction to  the  free  forcea  of  normal  argu- 
ment and  logic.  No  matter  If  a  problem  Is 
deemed  right.  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  reason- 
able after  argument,  sound  as  to  logic,  and 
overwhelming  in  the  simple  question  of  right 
or  wrong— the  veto  of  a  single  nation  can 
override  it,  a  veto  often  based  on  purely  self- 
ish political  considerations,  on  perhaps  Just 
the  mere  whim  or  passing  fancy  of  a  single 
country.  That  Is  one  reason  why  the  veto  la 
unsound. 

Then,  the  veto  violates,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  simple  principle  of  majority  rtile.  on 
which  every  fundamentel  right  of  free  people 
Is  based.  Scarcely  is  there  a  constitution  of 
any  nation  which  does  not  recognize  tbe 
majority  rule,  that  tbe  minority  must  yield 
to  the  majority  after  free  discussion  and 
unhampered  vote. 

It  baa  been  argued  In  this  respect  that 
since  the  big  powers  assiime  tbe  heaviest 
btirden,  and  consequently  the  greatest  re- 
sponslbUlty.  tbey  are  entitled  to  this  special 
right.  But  this  premise  not  only  has  no  leg 
to  stand  on  but  also  runs  against  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  law.  We  all  know  that  mem- 
Ijers  of  a  court  of  Jtistlce  enjoy  equal  stand- 
ing and  rlgbts  among  themselves,  so  It  Is  a 
logical  conclxislon  that  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  should  enjoy 
one  and  all  the  same  equal  rights  when  they 
consider  for  their  Judgment  any  international 
situation.    In  fact,  to  my  mind,  the  Sectirlty 


Council,  with  Its  quasl-Judlclal  powers,  should 
definitely  be  regarded  by  reasons  of  its  func- 
tions more  of  a  Judicial  body  than  a  political 
one.  Given  the  full  exercise  of  its  Judicial 
prerogatives,  the  Security  Council  could  well 
eliminate  many  of  tbe  possible  causes  of 
Irritation  or  war. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  that  history 
repeats  itself.  Looking  at  contemporary 
history  we  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  big 
powers,  and  not  a  smaller  one,  that  has  re- 
peatedly been  responsible  for  plunging  civi- 
lization Into  the  horrors  of  a  world  war. 
The  motive  behind  such  aggression  is  greed 
for  conquest  and  lust  for  power.  And  greed, 
gentlemen.  Is  Insatiable.  So  the  other  big 
powers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  self- 
preservation,  have  repeatedly  seen  to  it  that 
such  wild  dreams  come  to  a  halt.  On  tbe 
other  hand.  If  the  aggressor  Is  a  small  power, 
seeking  expansion,  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
other  smaller  p>owers  could  settle  this  ag- 
gression without  the  benevolent  interven- 
tion or  undue  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  big  powers. 

So  much  for  the  veto,  and  now  if  you  will 
l>ear  with  me,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  simple 
and  brief  picture  of  Egypt.  Egypt's  area  ap- 
proximates about  nine  times  tbe  area  of 
Virginia.  Yet  Its  toUl  population  of  18,- 
000.000  lives  in  an  area  one-third  the  size 
of  this  State. 

The  Inhabited  areas  of  Egypt  show  an 
average  population  of  about  1,350  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  The  Nile  River,  life  giver 
to  all  Egypt,  Is  the  center  of  all  agricultural 
productivity.  From  the  South  to  the  North, 
it  traverses  the  length  of  our  country,  over- 
flowing from  June  to  September  with  the 
llfe-glvlng  rain  waters  of  equatorial  Africa 
and  giving  the  fertility  to  the  adjacent  land 
which  blossoms  into  two  and  often  three 
crops  a  year. 

The  Nile  is  our  link  to  tbe  Sudan,  through 
which  flow  these  regenerative  waters  from 
equatorial  Africa.  It  t>ecomee,  too,  a  link 
that  binds  us  to  their  people,  united  as  we 
are  through  racial  ties,  through  language, 
and  through  religion.  That  is  why.  In  these 
trying  times,  we  find  cause  to  resent  politi- 
cal propaganda  campaigns,  seeking  to 
alienate  us  from  tbe  Sudanese  people  and 
to  build  in  them  the  feeling  that  we  as 
Egyptians  are  trying  to  make  them  a  sub- 
servient people,  eagerly  proceeding  In  the 
colonization  of  their  acres.  I  feel  that  these 
subversive  movements  shall  fall. 

I  want  to  stress  here  tbe  fact  that  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  have  been,  since  time  im> 
memorial,  united.  The  murai  paintings  on 
tbe  walls  of  the  tomlM  of  the  Pharoahs  bear 
witness  to  this.  And  when  I  say  imlted,  I 
mean  united  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
that  Implies  that  neither  have  been  sub- 
jugated the  one  to  the  other.  They  are 
united  by  Imnds  of  mutual  Interest  especial- 
ly those  sharing  tbe  same  destiny  and  the 
same  aspirations.  The  unity  of  the  NUe 
Valley  is  indivisible,  Jtist  as  indivisible  as 
Is  the  unity  of  your  ovra  Mississippi  Valley. 
And,  by  the  same  reasoning,  the  defense  of 
Egypt  or  the  Sudan  merges  one  with  the 
other. 

We  welcome  the  idea  of  a  referendimi, 
provided  that  the  expression  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Sudanese  \a  free  and  unhamp>ered. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  if  British 
troops  evacute  that  territory  and  British  of- 
ficials release  their  hold  on  the  country's  ad- 
ministration. I  l>elleve  this  is  a  fair  request. 
Tbe  reason  behind  all  these  maneuvers  is 
tbe  following:  Whenever,  In  times  past,  the 
British  grip  tightened  on  both  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan,  they  promptly  proclaimed  through 
their  statesmen  that  both  countries  were  one 
and  Indivisible.  In  a  book  recently  published, 
whose  author  Is  none  other  than  Mr.  Church- 
ill you  will  find  him  describing  the  Sudan 
as  the  air  pipe  connected  to  the  diver  in 
deep  sea  water.  The  diver  is  naturally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  one  who  holds  the  air  pipe. 


But  now  that  the  British  are  losing  their 
grip  on  Bg3rpt  their  tactics  have  changed,  but 
not  the  facts. 

Gentlemen,  Egypt  Is  In  a  eense  the  gift  of 
the  NUe  to  which  It  owes  Its  very  existence 
and  livelihood  and  which  supplies  her  with 
water  and  fertUity.  Good  weather  and  the 
perennial  sun  contribute  to  her  richness.  A 
cotintry  so  endowed,  mtist  undoubtedly  be 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  so  Egypt  has 
been  from  time  Immemorial  and  so  it  shall 
remain,  as  long  as  tbe  Nile  keeps  flowing  un- 
hindered.   And  I  repeat:  unhindered. 

The  Khedive  Ismail,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  King,  described  the  timelessness 
of  Egypt  when  he  said  "Today  is  here  the 
same  as  yesterday  and  tomorrow  wlU  be  the 
same  as  today:  and  so  it  has  t>een.  and  so 
It  win  be  for  thousands  of  years." 

Yet.  out  of  this  apparent  monotony  of 
existence,  new  ideas  are  germinating:  new 
ideas  and  plans  to  provide  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  the  average  man  and  woman 
of  Egypt.  We  realize  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  an  economy  depending  solely  upon 
tbe  cultivation  of  a  small  area  of  arable 
and  reclalmable  land  vrtth  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  We  have  found  the  cure 
In  a  partial  Industrialization,  enough  not 
only  to  serve  as  a  haven  for  the  hordes  of 
hard-pressed  lalsor  but  also  to  improve  the 
general  standard  of  living.  We  are  develop- 
ing the  vast  water  power  resources  that  lie 
unused,  for  example.  In  tbe  Assuan  Dam, 
In  the  upper  Nile.  We  are  making  available 
to  the  populace  of  Egypt  better  hygiene 
faculties  and  thus  Improving  the  public 
health.  We  are  extending  to  the  physical 
and  economic  limits  the  arable  land  areas 
through  reclamation  and  scientlflc  Irrigation 
and  thus  providing  food  for  the  ever-lncreae- 
Ing  population  of  our  country. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  forward-looking 
projects  that  are  In  tbe  ofBng  for  Egjrpt,  In 
the  development  of  her  domestic  economy. 
The  measures  to  accomplish  them  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  sovereign  of  Egypt.  King 
Parouk,  whose  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  people  UgbU  the  torch  that  wlU  lead 
us  into  the  more  prosperous  and  healthy 
days  that  Ue  ahead. 

Egypt,  during  the  recent  war,  was.  as  you 
all  know,  the  veritable  center  of  the  early 
days  of  the  German  conquest  ouulde  of 
Europe  Itself.  Besieged  and  beset  by  stronger 
German  forces,  the  AUles  were  able  to  win 
at  El  Alameln  because  they  had  the  friend- 
ship and  active  aaalstanoe  of  Egypt.  In  the 
conflict,  Egypt  fulfilled  her  treaty  obligations 
with  Great  BrlUln  to  the  letter,  and  aa  a 
democratic  naUon,  gave  the  fuU  weight  of 
her  cooperation  to  the  Allied  Nations  fighting 
Axis  powers. 

Geographically,  Egypt  became  a  crossroada 
of  traffic  for  the  Allies,  and  she  provided  air 
fields  for  tbe  greatly  tocreaaed  international 
movement  of  men  and  materials,  ports  for 
the  movement  and  shelter  of  Allied  fieets. 
and  of  her  raUroad  system  to  carry  tbe  tre- 
mendous loads  of  war  materials.  ThU  was 
In  addition  to  the  great  service  rendered 
tlirough  the  efficient  operation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal.  Egyptian  fliers  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  enemy  atucks. 
either  providing  an  air  cover  for  convoys  or 
driving  off  attacks  to  obstruct  tbe  canal. 

Prom  the  year  1819,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  gone  a  long  way,  and  Is  stlU  trav- 
eling— Inculcating  In  the  pattern  of  liberty 
and  freedom  the  necessary  spiritual  and 
practical  Ideals  which  fit  the  young  man 
and  young  woman  for  the  Intricate  prob- 
lems of  life.  The  present  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  from  the  United  States  has  his  ties 
here  in  these  storied  halls,  as  his  father. 
SomervlUe  Plnkney  Tuck,  the  dUtlnguished 
Jurist,  graduated  from  Virginia.  In  Egypt, 
education  and  the  visible  written  record  of 
It  stretches  back  into  the  centuries  of  the 
Pharoahs.  We  have  in  Cairo  a  tmlverslty 
stUl  functioning,  the  University  of  El  Azbar. 
foimded  over  IfiOO  years  ago  In  tha  year  oC 
B37. 
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pulsory  education  tn  our  prl- 

a  constitutional  provtston.  to 

.  we  have  a  high  percentage 

getting  the  benefits  of  modem 


World    you   Americans 

awe  at  age:  you  venerate 

even  we  of  the  Old  World 

your  competitive  spirit  split* 

thin  edge  of  Jameetown  versus 

—the  year  1007  as  against  the 

Ufference  of  13  years.    In  Kgypt. 

venerate  the  past,  the  antiquity  of 

but  perhaps  we  doh't  feel  that 

*  much  difference,  when  some 

that  we  are  currently  making 

expiation  ot  l^Tptlan   antiquities 

5.000  years  B.  C.  a  mere  7.000 


Wt  draw  irom  tba  anelents  much  besides 
tha  hMory  3f  tha  past  and  stories  of  the 
snclliai  dyna  ttles.  We  saa  stories  in  the  cul- 
tura,  tha  ax  :hitacture.  the  painting  of  the 
past.  We  di  tw  something  of  tha  spirit  from 
tha  anelMtt  hlaroglyphs  which  we  have 
iMimii  to  b  analate.  Thla  U  due  to  the  fact 
tfeot  o  aoa  miMil  Bouaard.  an  oOcer  under 
lli^polaoa  bi  A  IB  tha  year  17M  when  the 
Little  Corpo.  al  made  his  bid  for  power  In  the 
south  Madit  jrrauean,  happened  to  have  his 
eyaa  open  wl  iie  building  a  fortification  in  the 
Nile  OalU.  Bere  wa«  a  block  of  granite  with 
three  separ  ite  inscriptions  on  it— one  tn 
hleroglypihs,  one  in  demotic  chamctera.  and 
tha  third  In  Greek.  The  wlae  Frenchman 
took,  the  blick  and  ssnt  It  back  to  Fiance, 
whera  undei  the  iniuai  guidance  of  Cham* 
poUlon.  sclaitlsta  pored  over  it.  studied  it. 
aatf  avantuiUy  came  up  with  the  identical 
tioBrtatlan  <  4  tha  three  laxta— a  faat  which 
opanad  «p  fi  t  atiMy  the  vast  picture  story  of 
tha  pfnadt  i  aad  tombs  for  the  past  A.OOO 
years. 

Thia  key  t  o  the  antlquitiea  U  the  BoaatU 
Stone,  so  naj  aed  because  It  was  found  at  Fort 
St.  Julien.  nsar  tha  preaent  town  of  Boaatta. 

In  this  da  f  of  rapM  travel,  when  tha  air- 
j^BBO  baa  c  It  down  the  sira  of  tba  world. 
■iQFPt  has  b  noBW  in  a  sense  tha  eri— 'oedi 
of  tba  mod  am  world,  fulfilling  a  destiny 
tbat  waa  he -a  In  tha  world  of  the  ancienu. 
I  think  It  w  a  Napoleon  who  said  tn  hla  first 
latwTlaw  w  fth  tha  goremor  of  St.  Helena 
tbat  Kgypt  '  raa  the  most  important  country 
rl  1.  He  waa  aoBtMBlBC  perhaps 
of  hia  past  aatf  Mo  aplniOB  of 
the  fur^ure  la  world  affairs.  So,  BOW  lat  ua 
consider  the  poaltion  of  Bgypt.  tba  Maar  BMt. 
and  Middle  Bast  in  the  world  today. 

How  can  '  ha  Near  Bast  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world?  That  is  a  quaatioo  that 
today  la  tB  t  ba  aanMoaaaMB  at  every  coun- 
try, eaat  or  waat.  Bertb  ar  aaatb.  in  my 
jodgBMBt,  t  M  No.  1  aaswar  wtn  atam  out 
of  tba  aetliBa  at  tha  larger  nattona.  Lat 
these  larger  nations  trrat  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  Beat  and  Near  Bast  with  tha  slneer- 
Ity  oi  equal]  ij  rather  than  with  tha  patroo- 
attttwi  e  of  an  overlord,  and  I  am  sure 
Ind  a  reciprocal  frlendllnees  de- 
H  rBlgbt.  But  when  one  of  theaa 
^  ba  aSroatery  to  speak  of  taking 
Oi  aa  partne  a  in  what  is  exclusivclj  our  own 
donaln  thai  we  will  know  how  to  meet  thie 
challanga.  '  Va  are  determined  not  to  toler- 
ata  any  inti  rferenca  tn  our  internal  affaire. 
It  may  wel  be  to  quote  bare  the  words 
of  Jaffarson  almaalf  when  he  wrote  to  Preel- 
dmkt  Monro^i   "Nor  U  tha  ooeaaloB  to  be 

of  de- 
atrocious  vlo- 
latloa  of  th4  rigbu  of  nattona  by  the  inter- 
feranea  of  apyona  tn  tba  intamal  affairs  of 
another. " 


Tha  eountrtaa  of  the  Near  Bast  are  national 
antltlee.  with  theUr  own  history  and  their 
own  culture  extending  back  for  thousanda 
of  yaara.  Tba  Uaa  tbat  bind  them  together 
ara  onrtchai  bi  MMdatlon  through  the  Arab 
league,  a  vableia  Sm  JoiBt  effort  patterned 
much  along  tha  Uaaa  of  the  suocaesful  and 
influential  Pan  American  Union  of  this  hem- 
Uphera.  In  fact  the  Arab  league  has  come 
to  constitute  a  new  entity— one  and  Indi- 
vuible.  lu  bonda  ara  growing  atronger  and 
stronger.  I  want  to  worn  tboaa  wbo  are  try- 
ing to  sow  the  seisds  of  discord  among  Ita 
members  to  keep  their  hands  off  lest  tliey 
get  burnt.  It  would  be  advisabls  for  the  Big 
Powers  instead  to  let  ua  quietly  settle  down 
to  tend  our  own  affairs.  For  our  group  con- 
Btitutee  the  pivot  of  security  in  that  part  of 
tba  worid  The  Bl«  Powers  have  everything 
to  gain  through  our  trtandshlp  and  every- 
thing to  loae  If  they  chooae  to  antagonlae  ua. 

In  the  case  of  Bgypt.  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  whenever  the  ruling  hand  of 
the  foreigner  has  held  the  helm  of  oar  Ship 
or  State,  our  Initiative  has  suffered.  We 
need  only  to  turn  back  the  pagee  of  hUtory 
to  And  Bgypt  a  hundred  years  ago  under  tha 
benevolent  rule  of  Mohammed  All,  founder 
of  the  present  dynuty— with  leee  than  halt 
our  preaent  popultitloo — a  power  of  conse- 
quence, reaching  tne  balghu  aa  a  free  and 
euterprlslnR  nation.  We  bad  otir  own  Army, 
our  own  Nary,  and  iu  a  very  real  eense  our 
indapaadsaoa.  Imlepandence  to  us  today 
maana  tbat  the  nulled  Bet  of  the  outsider 
must  relinquish  lU  hold  on  Bgypt:  we  can- 
not be  free  as  free  men  In  ik  free  erorld,  no 
natter  how  apparently  benevolent  and  kind 
may  be  the  oatansible  gestures  of  the  out- 
side power  or  powei-s.  until  we  are  Uuly  frea 
from  every  ouulde  infltienoe. 

In  thia  connection.  I  must  confeaa  that  1 
am  extrpmfly  distressed  to  soe  some  of  your 
thinkers,  writers,  and  etateamen.  in  fact, 
aome  of  tha  prominent  onae  among  theea. 
aoouaa  iDptlaaa  of  auffaring  from  xenopho- 
bia wiMB  tbaf  atafe  to  rid  themselvee  from 
political  and  aeiMHfnIa  Impartailaoi  whieb 
has  been  fovoad  upon  tbam  by  a  foreign 
power,  I  ramambar  that  dtirtng  the  last  war 
some  of  otur  older  atataamen  had  t>een  de- 
liberately accuaad  of  having  pro-Axis  lean- 
inci  bacauaa  they  rcfviaad  to  submit  to  pres- 
sure and  domination  of  a  foreign  country 
oocupymg  oov  aoU  illegally.  I  do  bope  that 
thla  unwatraBtad  aoeuaatlon.  this  dlstortioa 
of  fact,  and  mlvipnMBtaUaB  of  sentiment 
ahaU  atop,  and  tbat  Ib  Ita  plaea  an  unbiased 
judgment  arlll  henceforth  prevail.  May  I 
add  that  Egypt — and  thia  is  no  illusion— la 
one  of  the  most  tolerant  countries  in  tha 
world,  including  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
most  tolerant. 

Tba  Baoond  World  War  has  bean  waged, 
aad  won.  but  the  i>aaoa  seems  to  be  stale- 
mated on  the  dead  aentar  of  aalllah  ambi- 
tions. Arat  of  one  country  and  then  of  an* 
otbar. 

Ws  had.  dtirlng  the  active  stages  of  tba 
war.  a  pronounoament  which  canM  to  ba 
known  aa  tha  Atlantic  Charter.  It  was  a 
lofty  declaration  of  prlnclplee:  it  was  tha. 
Magna  Carta  of  freedom  and  independenoo , 
to  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world — soma 
within,  and  some  without,  the  sphere  of 
activity  of  the  so-called  big  nations. 

CDmes  the  peace  negotiations,  first  In  ono ' 
capital  and  then  in  another,  but  wbere  ara 
the  prlndplea  of  the  Atlantic  Charter?  Silent 
aa  the  tomb  are  the  pronouncements  of  tho' 
Big  Three  or  Big  Five.    And  yet  we  struggla ' 
through  tbo  gvowbig  palna  of  tba  United 
Nattona;  wo  flght  off  tbo  ttHoat  of  «■ 

the  bope  that  eomewhera  abaod  Uaa  tba  ( 
road  to  world  peace. 

Wa  bear  oftaa  the  eld  term  of  '■aonee'' 
**spharaa  of  taBtianco"  wbleb  la  tba  Bngliab 
equlvalaat  to  tba  old  OaraMui  praettoe,  that 
of  *nabanBratim"  of  ptowar  days.  It  Is  my 
firm  belief  that  this  waa  the  principal  eauao 
which  led  to  iBtWBatlOBal  ware  tn  tba  paat. ' 
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It  Is  to  carry  out  plans  for  expansion  or 
colonization,  or  to  maintain  the  statvis  quo 
of  a  colony  already  acquired  by  the  sword. 

Bo,  if  you  concede  me  this  point,  as  to 
the  real  motive  for  armament  and  its  even- 
tual aftermath — the  declaration  of  disastrous 
wnrs,  then  you  will  agree  with  me  that  ex- 
pansion and  the  search  for  colonies  are 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  This  evil  must  be 
eradicated  and  under  no  clrcumatancee 
should  we  seek  a  palliative.  If  we  eliminate 
this  maUgnant  disease  we  need  no  more 
to  look  for  a  remedy.  All  nations  would  then 
know  that  th-  practice  of  empire  building 
is  dead.  Bmpires.  gentlemen,  built  on  the 
bodlee  ef  people  weak  but  certainly  inno- 
cent, have  been  the  curse  of  this  world. 
These  emptree.  to  the  good  fortune  of  our 
haraased  dvlllaatlon.  are  now  crumbling,  be- 
cause theae  weak  and  subjugated  peoples  are 
aw&kenhag  and  becoming  conscloxis  of  their 
right  ta  live  as  free  people. 

In  ooadadlng.  It  would  t>e  appropi<tate 
to  quote  Mebammed  All,  founder  of  modern 
Bgypt  and  head  of  the  present  dynasty,  who 
said,  after  ntilng  Bgypt  for  some  years:  "I 
had  to  begin  by  scratching  the  eoil  of  Kgypt 
with  a  ptn:  I  have  now  begun  to  cultivate 
It  with  s  ^H<e;  but  I  mean  to  bave  all  the 
benefit  o'  a  plow  '  I  might  paraphrase  that 
saying  tbat  after  being  in  Washington  for 
nine  fruitful  and  Intereatlng  years,  it  ex- 
preMaa  my  awn  feeling  with  regard  to  ttie 
spirit  of  Aaserlca.  iU  friendliness,  the  gra- 
dousneee  of  the  people,  the  cooperation  of 
both  busUMse  and  government  toward  us  of 
another  world. 

And  now  aiay  I  assure  you  that  you  will 
always  find  Bgypt  and  the  Arab  League  eager 
and  ready  to  cooperate  with  America,  pro- 
vided we  enjoy  full  sovereignty  and  equal 
righu  so  that  we  all  may  uphold  the  ideal 
of  peace  and  prosperity  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  May 
I  also  assure  you  that  we  will  alwsys  throw 
ail  our  weight  for  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
not  of  war. 

I  thank  you. 


Taft-EIIeBder-Warn«r  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  and  ac- 
companyiog  report: 


AasociATTON  or  thx  Bab 
or  TH»  Crrr  or  Nrw  Yoix. 

New  York.  June  20, 1947. 
Mt  DBsa  an:  I  submit  with  thU  letter  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  Taft-Kllender-Wag- 
ner  bill  approved  by  our  Committee  on  Real 
Property  Law.  Tou  will  note  that  the  re- 
port recommends  that  thU  bill  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

If  our  committee  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  in  votir  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
I  know  you  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  them. 

Sincerely  yotirs,  

Psxn.  B.  DiWrrr. 

Thx  Aaaocunotr  or  the  Ba«  or  thx  Crrr  or 
Naw  Toax  CoMMrrrxE  on  Rxal  PaoPXXTT 
Law  RarooT  om  thx  Tarr-ELLSifDnt-WAO- 
Kia  Bill 

The  Taft-Blender-Wagner  bill  la  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  baving  been  reported  out  of 
eommlttae.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  years  ot 
work,  hearings,  and  '-onslderatlon  by  a  sub- 
committaa  of  tba  Senate  which  was  baadad 


by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  Bobext  A. 
Tatt. 

The  bill  recogniaes  that  private  enterprise 
should  provide  the  overwhelmingly  greater 
part  of  new  housing.  Not  only  the  explicit 
declarations  of  sUtutory  purposes,  but  also 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  various 
programs  of  the  bill  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
bill  does  direct  Itself  to  the  largest  private 
expansion  of  construction  by  private  enter- 
prise. In  fact,  the  bill  restricts  public  hous- 
ing within  narrow  limits  which  are  well  out- 
side \he  scope  of  private  erterprise.  The  bill 
contains  long  sought  after  Improvements  in 
the  operations  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, the  Federal  home-loan  banks,  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  msurance  corpo- 
rations, and  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, all  of  which  exist  to  encourage  or  to 
insure  private  investment  in  housing.  Tne 
bill  contains  new  FHA  plans  to  enable  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  expand  Ita  operations  by 
serving  famlliee  of  low  income  more  exten- 
sively than  before  with  home  ownership  and 
with  rental  housing.  The  bill  aeu  up  a  new 
plan  to  encourage  direct  investment  by  in- 
BUrance  companies  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions In  private  rental  housing.  The  blU 
U  designed  to  make  It  possible  for  private 
enterprise  as  well  a-  public  housing  to  par- 
ticipate more  extensively  In  the  development 
or  redevelopment  of  slums  or  other  areaa 
The  bill  contalna  and  explalnr  the  low-rent 
publlc-houalng  prograR\B.  but  expllciUy  re- 
stricts public-housing  actmties  thereunder 
to  the  Income  groupe  well  below  thoee  for 
which  private  enterprise  la  building  in  any 
community. 

rspoxt  on  a.  see,  TArr-SLLSifoaa-WAGifsa  anx 

(Prepared  by  Cliarles  C  Weiixstein  for  the 

conunittee  on  real  property  law) 

"There  is  growing  recognition  that  the 
housing  problem  facing  the  Nation  Is  the 
No.  1  domestic  Issues  at  this  time  Despite 
this  there  has  not  been  adequate  realization 
of  the  failure  of  all  levela  of  Governmeat  to 
cope  properly  with  the  crisis  nor  has  there 
been  sufficiently  considered  action  to  stir  the 
city.  State,  and  national  leglalatures  Into 
immediate  action. 

"The  city  of  New  Turk  unfortunately  does 
not  have  the  funds  for  new  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing.  The  additional  State  funds  ap- 
propriated for  State-aided  low-cost  housing, 
If  the  people  approve  at  the  next  election, 
Is  only  1136.000,000.  S.  866  is,  therefore,  an 
imperatively  necessary  bill  because  it  offers 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  solution  of 
the  housing  difficulties  In  which  we  now  find 
ourselves 

"There  is  no  legislation  before  the  Congress 
which  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  housing 
situation  in  a  faster  or  more  effective  way 
than  S.  866. 

"Undeniably,  the  heavleat  Impact  of  the 
housing  ahortage  falls  upon  veterans  and 
their  families.  Bureau  of  the  Census  surveys 
of  some  70  cities  in  the  summer  of  1946 
disclosed  that,  in  most  cities,  between  25  and 
40  percent  of  married  veterans  are  without 
homes  of  their  own.  i 

"At  the  start  of  1947.  there  were  ablQBt. 
2,200,000  married  couples  In  nonfarm  are^ 
living  as  extra  families  doubled  up  in  homes 
with  other  families  and  about  300,000  msrrled 
couples  were  living  in  hotels,  rooming 
houses.  toTirlst  camps,  and  similar  places. 
The  number  of  new  families  which  will  be 
formed  during  1047  is  estimated  at  about 
600.000.  Even  allowing  for  the  moet  opti- 
mistic estimates  as  to  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings which  will  be  completed  during  1947.  it 
is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  more 
than  2,000,000  families  will  still  be  In  need  of 
homes  of  their  own. 

"The  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
decent  housing  for  the  American  people  In- 
volves a  twofold  task.  The  current  critical 
housing  ihortage  must  he  overcome,  and  new 
house  construction  maintained  In  a  volume 
sufllciant  to  accommodate  the  annual  net  in- 


crease in  the  ntmiber  of  new  families.  At  the 
same  time  our  whole  housing  supply  must  be 
ralaed  to  levels  of  quality  and  decency  com- 
patible with  American  standards  of  living, 
through  the  rehabilitation  of  substandard 
dwellings  where  economically  feasible,  large- 
scale  elimination  of  slums  and  blighted  areas, 
and  the  provision  of  decent  housing  for  fam- 
lllea  who  live  In  those  areaa  and  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

"The  prtparatlon  of  8.  866  was  preceded 
by  detailed  investigations  and  committees  of 
the  Senate,  and  every  opportunity  was  given 
for  full  discussion  of  the  problem  and  for 
the  presentation  of  every  side  of  the  question 
by  every  affected  interest. 

"In  1944  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
headed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
ROBXRT  A.  Tatt,  examined  every  a^wct  of 
the  bouaing  problem  and  communicated 
with  the  major  organixatlons  concerned 
with  bouaing.  construction,  management, 
and  consumer  standpoints.  In  1945,  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  by  the  suticommlttee 
and  testimony  was  presented  by  every  source 
of  Informed  opinion. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  studies  and  inveau- 
gatlons.  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee,  S.  1592.  a  comprehensive 
housing  bill,  similar  to  S.  866,  was  intro- 
duced in  November  1945,  under  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Wagnxx,  EixENOta. 
and  Tatt  The  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctirrency  conducted  hearings  on 
S.  1592  for  a  period  of  several  months.  After 
further  consideration  by  a  sulKommtttee,  It 
was  taken  up  by  the  full  committee,  report- 
ed to  the  Senate,  and  passed.  Before  the 
House  had  completed  hearings  on  the  bill, 
the  Ssveuty-nlnth  Congress  adjourned. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress.  S  866  was  introduced  by  the  same 
three  sponsors  and  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

"The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  es- 
tablish by  congressional  action  a  consistent 
housing  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govera- 
menn.  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  the 
housing  agencies  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, «md  to  Improve  existing  statutory 
tools  so  as  to  provide  effectirely  for  the 
housing  needs  of  the  Nation. 

"This  bin  gives  attention  at  every  stage  to 
the  needs  of  the  veteran  and  at  the  same 
time  avoids  the  mistakes  of  hasty  and  tem- 
porary action.     It  gives  the  fullest  practica- 
ble tssistance  to  private  enterprise  in  filling 
the  maximum  housing  need  within  its  ca- 
pacity, and  It  brings  public  hotislng  into  play 
for  only  a  minor  but  important  proportion 
of  the  need  which  private  enterprise  clearly 
has  not  met  and  cannot  be  expected  to  meet. 
"The   bill   seeks   to   create   the   favorable 
conditioning   fjwrtors  imder  which   the   ob- 
jective of  the  construction  of  1.500.000  homes 
a  year  can  be  accomplished,  with  maximum 
reliance  upon  private  enterprise  and   local 
Initiative.    It  would  do  this  by  providing  for 
the  coordination  of  the  hovislng  functions 
of  the  Government  through  a  single  agency; 
by  authorizing  a  program  of  technical  hoiis- 
Ing  research  to  aid  industry  In  progressively 
reducing  the  costs  of  hotulng;  by  perfecting 
the  existing  aids  to  privaU  home  financing 
administered    by    the   Federal    Home    Loan 
Bank  Administration  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration:  by  providing  special  sup- 
pletticntal  systems  of  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  families  of  lower  Income;  by  extend- 
ing the  principle  of  FHA  instirance  to  direct 
InvefJtments  In  rental  hoiuing;  and  by  ex- 
tending aid  to  cities  for  the  assembly  and 
preparation  of  land  in  slums  and  blighted 
area)  for  redevelopment.     At  the  same  time, 
it  recognizes  that  there  are  families  In  the 
lowest-income    p-oup    for    whom    adequate 
shelter  In  new  or  existing  housing  cannot 
be  provided  by  private  enterprise;  and  there- 
fore authortaes  a  carefully  restricted  exten- 
sion of  the  program  of  aid  to  localities  for 
low-rent  public  hotislng  for  such  families. 
Prorlalon  la  Buda  lor  a  program  of  farm 
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botialnc  through  Mstouscc  by 
of  A<rlcu)tu|^  uid  an  irtypftV  ot  tb«  m- 

pfocmn  to  pfo- 
nxral  funiUca  ot 
Dflt  Uvtag  oa  tana*. 
BOOBM  f^n«tt.  tboM  wtth  tn- 
12.000  p«r  y«v.  prt«irt«  tndiistry 
and   n«T«r  bas  baan   able   to 
bwid  new  hooakif.     For  tba  larf*  mMdle- 
Income  gro^  ip,  Ttiraa  wtth  tncooMa  batvaen 
•3.000  and    »4.00C  annually.  prlTata  builders 
ar«   finding    It   Increaaln^y  tfMBcult    under 
laid   and    eonstrvsttiB   coata    and 
tinmni-ing  c1  largca  to  produc*  new  dwcUlnga. 
(roup  ta  particularly  unfortunata 
In  tbat  It  f  Ola  in  a  'no-ounV  land,  unabla 
to  HMat  t^a  chargaa  of  new  houaing  and 
much  to  be  eligible  for  aceom- 
In    subaUttaad    public    houslzig. 
groupa  coflaprlaa   upward   of   80 
the  population.     How  to  bridge 
tba  gap  balwaaa  tha  neada  of  the  majority 
of   tha  Mai  ion'*   famiUaa   and   the 
which  prlv^U  toduatry  can  normally 
chaUanga. 
*~Zb«  Wainar-Xllander-Taft  bill  which  waa 
by  I  ha  United  Stataa  Senate  hi  IMS 
repraaenta   a   carefully   considered    plan    to 
meet  thJa    challenge. 

What  d<«a  the  biU  aMk  to  do?  By  way 
of  uimtrat:  on.  title  VI  aontaina  a  baale  {ten 
for  anahliig  prlrate  anterprlae  to  aarra 
mlddle-lna  oae  famlllee  who  hare  baan  largely 
In  a  'no-oan's'  land  between  prlTata  and 
public  hoialng  actimiaa.  Tha  title  adda 
three  Inno  ratlona  to  tha  FBA  ayatem:  (1) 
to  maJia  Is  itial  ptirrhaaa  aaatar.  the  tawrad 
loan  woul<  cover  M  pKOHBt  of  tha  eoM  of 
the  houae l(aa  compared  with  a  pnaant  90 

(3)  to  leaaan  tbe 
ehargea.  the  maitam 
lepajmMnt  would  be  extended  to 
gg  yean  Lo  itead  of  the  preaent  29.  and  the 
ttatutory  Intereat  rate  would  be 
reduced  trtm  S  to  i  percent:  and  O)  to  en- 
coaraga  pai  ticlpation  by  bulldcra  in  this  low- 
priced  hovie  program,  the  FHA  would  be 
permitted  o  laaue  Onn  mortgage-lnsxirance 
commitmei  ta  to  builder*  up  to  U  percent 
of  the  valu  i  of  the  hoUM.  The  title  VI  plan 
would  llkeirtae  awit  prlvaU  eufpslaa  to 


percent    tnaglmiim ) : 
monthly 
of 


mutual  owiierahlp 


Tldee  for  91  percent  FBA  Insared  loana:  40       fTT 
year  matultles:    and  a  maximum  tntereet      ^"* 


rate  of  4 
that  nu 

eatlmated  Ifaaaea  aBd 
on  thaae  n«  w  tnsi 


projeeta.    It  peo- 


MToent.  The  Utle  contemplatea 
eoUaet  premluma  to  cover  both 
InlatraUTe  uipenaaa 
Blaaa. 
-nue  Vll  proTtdaa  for  a  special  program 
of  yield  lijuranoe.  to  be  admlnlatered  by 
FHA,  deali  ned  to  encourage  direct  Inrest- 
mant  by  U  latltutlonal  and  other  large-scale 
Inveators  ti  rental  hourtng  for  faalMeeaf 
ate  locotne.  It  guanalM^  In  return 
tor  the  mkUog  of  such  IM  iBWWiBMBt  at 
return  upon  outalMiMv  Inreat- 
ment  rang:  Djg  firan  4  to  3V«  pataant,  a  mini- 
mum retui  n  of  2^  percent  per  annum  on 
ouutandint  Inveatment  (plus  3  percent 
amorUaaU4n  o^  the  fiiU  capital  invaatment) 
aa  OBlf  IS  paroant  of  tbe 
t  rsialna  naaaaortlaad. 
of  FBA'a  other  pmgrama.  a 
bya^ 
la 
a  MlUoB-doUar  Inaumnre  pro> 
gram  lai 

Title  VtU  seta  forth  a  program  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  loealltlee  for  the  clcaranoe  of  all 

areaa  ao  aa  to  make  such 
aeaOaMa  Mr  iiiliiiliipiMii  wtth  the  aetlea 
partldpaaia  of  prtnrta 

ot  tlUa  iliM  la  that  redanU  and  loeal 

to  brtag  the  coat  of 

janwrliiai  for 

down  to  the  potBt  where  Ita 

with   sound   planning  prlndplee 

be  tesjalble.    Thla  wrtta-down  Is  to  ba 

pllab  sd  by  Psderal  and  local  cootrtbo- 


Aa  in  the 


rtd  will  tn 

land  acquJdtloa  and 


tlona  wtth 


tha 


that  tbe  local 


contnbutkna  auet  eqoal  (1)  at  least  one- 


thhrd  of  the  net  project  eeat  (1.  e..  tbe  diCer- 
anaa  between  the  ccit«t  at  tba  prolaat  and  tha 
BfV  capital  cr  reuae  valvi  «r  tta  laad  eoa- 
prMng  the  project  area),  and  (3)  at  leaM 
oaa-lMlC  at  Um  Federal  subaldy  beae.  Fed- 
sitf  ali  VBdV  thla  plan  extrnds  only  to  tha 
acqnlsltlaB  and  preparation  of  the  land  and 
the  write-down  of  its  coat  to  lU  reuse  ▼aluo 
and  not  tha  various  building  iindertaklnga 
tK«t  will  be  put  on  the  land  aa  It  la  rede- 
TjliTpiirt  Tiie  title  rnqxilres  feasible  methods 
lor  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  srlo- 
eatlon  of  the  f*-*"***  who  are  dlaplarert  aa 
a  r«ult  ot  the  deanutce  of  the  redevelopment 


"For  thla  plan,  the  Utle  provldea  g600.- 
000.000  in  tsasporary  Federal  loana  whieh 
must  be  npaM  In  fuU  with  Intereat  within 
•  yaara.  aad  for  a  fr-year  program  In  perma- 
nast  loana  at  the  rate  of  •50.000.000  a  year. 
repayable  In  full  with  Intereet  In  not  more 
than  45  years.  Theaa  Federal  loana  would 
osUy  part  of  the  project  coeta;  m^t 
of  the  borrowing  would  be  local.  For  the 
radefal  eoatrUNiUflns  to  help  cover  the  writa- 
downe.  the  bill  authorlasa  annual  contrtbu- 
Uoos  to  be  conUa<ted  for  at  tha  rau  of 
•4.000.000  a  year  fcr  each  of  ft  years  next 
following  tbe  cnactnant  of  tha  bill.  Invuiv- 
lag  a  in^»«-»i"«»  cosnaMaMSit  by  the  Federal 
Oaeemment  o(  gao^MiOOO  a  year  in  annual 
aOBinhutloaa  at  tiM  and  of  the  ft-year  period. 
Such  cootrtbutlona  would  run  for  noC  more 
than  4g  yeara.  These  aide  would  be  eno^,(h 
to  eoear  tfMiia  gl40Q.000.000  of  laad  aequial- 
tton  aad  pnparatioa  for  davalapaiBft. 

"Title  IX  provides  for  the  reauapUaB  of 
tha  pubile  low-rent  houaing  and  aium-elear- 
anee  larogram  needed  to  serve  thoac  famlllee 
wboee  Incomee  are  ao  low  that  prteate  enter- 
priae,  even  with  the  ftHfMWed  aMi  provided 
in  thla  bin.  ran—t  bopa  to  aMTlaa  thaaa. 
In  order  that  tba  evnaft  MglMr  eoali  of 
oamHtKWBUam  may  ■•^c  prevent  the  provislosi 
of  heaadag  aaad  for  seterana  and  others  of 

inersasaa  In  eoat  ttnttattaaa.  For  the  Fed- 
eral eontrtbottasa  to  help  teduee  rentaU  eo 
that  they  will  be  wtthtn  the  aMaaa  €(  low- 
Income  famlllee.  tbr  title  aotbortaaa  annual 
eontrtbutlona  to  be  eontractrd  for  at  tha 
rate  ot  gao.iOO.OOO  a  year  for  each  of  the  4 
years  nest  followintt  the  enactment  of  tha 
n^  ajdltlnnal  nutftnuaa  com- 
bp  «ba  fMeral  Ooveraaaaat  of  •106.- 
f«ar  al  tba  ead  of  tha  4-yaar 
run  tor  not 
than  40  yeara.  aa  ompared  with  a  preeeat 
■Ututory  maximum  ot  dO  yeara.  Thla  Utia 
would  not  cover  more  than  600.000  unite  of 

a  4-yaar  period. 
:\a 

of  the  Veterana  ■msrgesiey  ■ssairg  Act  of 
1946  for  about  B  moo  the.  We  have  wttaeeaad 
tba  sKwiaiilial  laarsaaa  ta  the  aupply  of 
«f  the  tteaaa  which  go  Into  home  con« 
aa  a  result  ot  the  plana  formulated 
that  act.  Tbe  next  step  la  the  paa- 
sita  «C  legislation  t«)  aaatst  in  bridging  tha 
gap  between  the  hoijalng  needa  of  the  Na- 
tion'a  taaaUlee  and  tne  dwelllnga  which  prl- 
eala  aiitaipilaa  can  prodtice.  The  plan  to 
aoooaapMl  that  goal  la  rosiUlnert  In 
Tsri  gHendsi  Wi^nai  MU.    It  should  ba 

Into  law  at  the  earUeat  poealMe  time.* 
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indar  leave  to  ezteod  mj  remarks  In  tbg 


Ilowlnt  eonstruc- 
ICommerdAl  Ap- 

le  23. 1947,  wlib 

of  adequate 

^Ij  alotig  the  Mls- 

>utaries.  to  wit: 


have  been  driven 


have 


Inun- 


In   direct   damage 

tUon  to  date  ot 
ippi  Valley's  flood. 
)url  VaUsf  flood  la 
(I 

Iculatlng   Indirect 
In  80  yeara  the 
Chicago  market 
>p  abortage.  partly 
plua  heavy 

fto  aavlnga  In  flooda. 

pointed  that  out 

it  Tnunan'a 

for  autborlaad 

lid  then: 

itroleon- 
the 

itcful  economialng. 
ta  assTgsnry  alt- 
tta 


tventlon  it  la 
lib  human  Uvea." 
fbaa  already  rialmwl 


voted  tbe 

thla 


ta  the  fact  that 
>t«d. 

Ivented  It  the  Oon- 
Ithe  funda  to  eon- 
ilgned  flood  eoo- 
[itaelf  bad  approved 
would  have  been 
no  Budget  Bureau- 
wtth  apeoding  last 

low  three  facta: 

project  for  prac- 
eh  tbrre  la  Inuada- 

aeer-buUt  levee  or 
Upper  Valley  haa 
by  flood  waters. 
tn  entirely  of  loeal 


englnaera.  however, 
heartbreaking  fight 

leveee. 
rmy  eaflaaara  who 
Ufgent  dafldency 
to  do  what? 
to  project  de- 
repalr.  reetore  and 
worka   to   fonner 

ralley  flood  ot  oom- 

them  doem  again  I 

direct   damage   to 

i  property. 

lunlca- 

Ided  the  •IS.OOO.OOO 

wasted   on    futile 

[la.  therefore,  a  945.- 

has  been  done  In 
State. 

leading  flood 
[Congreee.  hae  made 
reeldent  Truman  to 
itrol  eatlmate 


eaUmatee  far 
to  aaoojxnjnfl 
kU   <Gatro-iiaw 


After  what  haa  happened  In  the  upper 
valley,  the  Preeldent  ov^ght  not  beaitate  one 
day  in  so  doing.  The  434.000.000  allocated 
the  lower  valley  is  grossly  insufficient. 

The  only  reason  this  sectiou  will  eecape 
the  oonaequencea  of  an  upper  valley  flood  Is 
because  the  Ohio  has  a  relatively  low  stage. 
The  flood  control  appropriations  bill  vlU 
be  submitted  to  the  House  this  week.  There 
is  ample  time  yet  for  reconsideration  of  the 
President's  budget  estimates  and  for  tba 
Congreas  to  provide  encugb  money  to  enable 
Army  engineers  to  ditch  tbe  patchwork 
policy  which  is  being  impoaed  on  them. 

Floods  can  be  prevented.  Tbe  designs  are 
at  band.  Bngineers  are  eager  and  willing  to 
do  the  aort  of  Job  they  know  bow  to  do  better 
than  any  other  agency  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Penny-pinching  expenditure  policies  under 
which  temporary  flood-control  works  are  con- 
structed are  almoat  criminally  extravagant 
In  the  long  run.  They  cannot  effect  genuine 
aavlnga.  and  when  politically  propagandieed 
in  the  name  of  economy  are  a  fraud  against 
the  people. 

Floods  over  a  7-month  period  of  1943  inun- 
dated 18,800.000  productive  American  acres 
and  did  direct  damage  of  41  OS .000.000. 

Now  cornea  thla  •(9.000.000  upper  valley 
flood — too  near  at  hand  for  comfort. 

The  lower  valley's  terrible  1937  flood  re- 
sulted in  complete  revision  and  modemln- 
tlon  of  Pe<1eral  flood-control  policies. 

In  the  30  yetirs  which  have  paased  they 
have  been  permitted  to  become  too  Involved 
with  pfirtisan  politics  and  the  sort  of  politi- 
cal opportunism  which  hides  reckless  extrsv. 
agance  behind  a  penny-wlae  front. 

It  la  time  to  get  them  back  on  the  aound 
beats  of  taralghtedness  and  nonpartiaansblp. 
where  the  Seventieth  Congress  placed  them. 
Floods  cannot  be  held  in  check  by  arbi- 
trary, politically  Inspired  budgetary  reduc- 
tioiM.  A  fraudulent  savings  made  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  political-party  promise 
la  no  preventive  of  the  waste  which  comes 
when  a  aubsundard  levee  la  temped  or 
erevaaaed. 

Present  pollciee  which  prevent  the  War 
Department  from  building  the  flood -control 
projects  approved  by  both  Its  Corps  of  Ergl- 
ncers  and  the  Ccrgress  are  policies  of  waits, 
futility,  and  disaster,  as  is  proved  by  the  rec- 
ord of  pyramiding  flood  damage.  Real  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  only  through  adequate 
building. 

The  wet  and  tragic  misery  of  the  people  of 
the  central  valley  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  such  false  economy  policies  and 
of  bungling  political  interference. 

The  whole  valley  has  had  more  than 
enough  of  both. 


Redecfli  TermiDdl  Leave  Bondt  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILUNOXS 

IN  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
hoped  the  Republican  leadership  which 
Is  coQsldering  redeeming  the  GI  termi- 
nal leave  bonds  in  cash  will  expedite  the 
matter  and  get  the  job  done  before  the 
administration,  under  its  most  recent 
foreign  policy,  gives  this  $2,000,000,000 
to  the  European  countries  with  Russia 
cut  in  on  the  divide. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recaU  that 
we  of  the  House  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  voted  by  a  big  majority  to  give 
enlisted  men  their  terminal-leave  pay 
in  cash. 


When  this  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the 
Pi-esident  opposed  paying  the  service- 
men in  cash,  giving  the  Congress  to 
understand  that  he  would  veto  such  a 
bill  which  would  leave  the  GI  or  enlisted 
man  without  either  bonds  or  cash.  The 
Members  of  this  House  reluctantly  com- 
promised by  voting  for  the  bonds. 

Along  with  several  Members  of  the 
House,  sometime  back  I  Introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  the  cash  payment  of 
these  bonds.  Other  bills  with  the  same 
provision  have  been  Introduced  by  Mem- 
bers. I  hope  the  committee  will  expe- 
dite hearings  and  report  a  bill  to  the 
House  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the 
Congress  may  have  time  to  enact  this 
legislation  Into  the  law  before  the  ad- 
journment of  this  session. 

The  President  who  prevented  this 
legislation  2  years  ago  and  who  has  re- 
cently vetoed  the  tax  bill  which  would 
have  aided  the  veterans  and  everyone, 
is  now  planning  to  donate  and  loan  more 
billions  to  foreign  countries. 

We  had  better  pass  this  legislation  and 
let  the  veterans  who  defended  this  coun- 
try get  their  two  billions  before  it  la  given 
away  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


Tke  Oil  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

or  ILLIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOD6K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Herald-American  for 
June  21.  1947: 

THS  on.  SHOSTACI 

If  the  petroleum  shortage  in  the  United 
States  is  now  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  as  Government  ofllclals  at  the  high- 
est levels  are  saying,  why  doea  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  permit  export  of  petro- 
leum on  a  scale  that  further  depletes  our 
dwindling  national  reserves? 

At  the  very  moment  eight  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  the  beads  of  three  key  Government 
ag;nctee  were  conferring  in  Washington  on 
this  critical  shortage  and  calling  It  the  most 
serious  national  problem  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  six  Russian  tankers  were  preparing  to 
load  mors  than  half  a  million  barrels  of  oil 
and  g.a6ollne  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  said  the  shortage  of  gasoline,  al- 
ready so  severe  as  to  threaten  virtual  exhaus- 
tion of  supply.  Is  rapidly  getting  worse  In- 
stead of  better. 

There  is  even  tala  In  high  quarters  of  a 
growing  need  for  retimi  to  the  wartime  ra- 
tioning system. 

If  all  this  reflects  the  true  aspects  of  the 
situation.  It  would  surely  be  an  unwise  na- 
tional policy  to  continue  unrestrained  pe- 
troleum exports,  even  to  friendly  nations — 
and  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  Rtissla,  a  nation 
openly  and  ruthlessly  conducting  economic 
and  political  warfare  against  the  United 
States,  seems  to  be  an  approach  to  utter 
stupidity. 

The  000.000  barrels  of  American  gasoline 
and  oil  ctirrently  destined  for  shipment  to 
Russia  is  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  total  Amer- 
ican petroleum  exporta  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


Laat  year  alone.  Russia  took  3.500.000  bar- 
rels or  Ame.-lcan  fuel.  Including  150.000  bar- 
rels of  aviation  gasoline. 

Th€  current  shipments  are  to  be  delivered 
to  Vladivostok,  which  is  the  nearest  major 
Russiiin  port  and  naval  base  to  Ala&ka.  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Ruasian  Army 
and  fleet  recently  held  fuU-scale  maneuvers 
for  the  first  time  In  history. 

And  as  a  final  Irony,  all  at  the  purportedly 
Russltin  tankers  now  loading  In  Los  Angeles 
harbor  or  preparing  to  do  so  are  in  reality 
American  vessels,  merely  lent  to  Russia  under 
tbe  lend-lease  program  and  thus  actually 
American  property. 

Although  the  war  has  been  orw  neaily 
a  yearn.  Ruasia  has  made  no  move  to  return 
these  veasels  to  their  American  owncra,  and 
has  in  fact  refused  to  negotiate  for  their 
return. 

And  In  considerable  degree,  the  preeent 
critical  oil  abortage  In  the  United  Statee  U 
attributable  to  our  own  lack  of  stifllelent 
tankera  for  adequate  coastal  tranaport 
aervice. 

There  is  something  Incongruoxis  about  the 
contrssting  attltudea  of  American  Govern- 
ment authorities  in  the  obviously  related 
matters  of  petroleiun  shortage  and  Russian 
exports — and  Indeed  something  mysterious. 

"If  the  emergency  Is  aa  acute  aa  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  iCrug  says,"  oommenU  Rep- 
resentative WAL-m  G.  ANoarws  of  New  York, 
"thoee  west  coast  ships  should  not  even  start 
to  load." 

And  as  Secretary  Krug  himaelf  acknow- 
ledges: 

The  United  States  had  better  keep  all 
the  oil  and  gasoline  It  has." 

When  former  President  Hoover  warned 
the  other  day  that  our  excessive  exporta  to 
foreign  countries  and  partictilarly  to  Rtiaala 
and  the  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
Impairing  American  productive  stability  and 
win  ultimately  impoverish  the  American 
people  his  words  plsdnly  fitted  the  pattern 
of  our  policy  of  national  depletion  In  the 
case  of  oil. 


Streani  PollatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELYBROWN,  JR. 

or  COKNBCnCTJT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVU 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  17  I  offered  a  bill  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  to  an 
Interstate  compact  relating  to  control 
and  Induction  of  pollution  in  the  waters 
of  the  New  England  States, 

The  New  England  Interstate  Water 
Pollution  Control  Compact  has  been  ap- 
lirbved  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
and  Connecticut.  It  provides  that 
Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  tmd 
New  York  may  also  join  but  Imposes  no 
obligation  whatsoever  on  any  of  those 
States  until  such  time  as  they  see  fit  to 
join. 

Each  detail  of  the  compact  prior  to 
Its  introduction  In  the  legislatures  of 
the  various  States  was  approved  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  New  England 
States.  A  representative  of  the  New 
York  State  pcllution-conlrol  agency  at- 
tended a  conference  at  which  the  com- 
pact was  drafted  and  and  expressed  In- 
formal approval  Insofar  as  his  State 
would  be  affected. 

Each  State  which  ratifies  the  oompact 
will  have  five  members  in  tbe  Interstate 
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Tbe  admlnlstntlTe  heftd 
i>f  cMh  8t«te  polIuUoD-coQtrol  •geocy 
^vUl  be  a  i  lember  ex  officio.  The  other 
loemben  ^  nil  be  appointed  bf  ibe  Oov- 
crnor  of  c  ich  State.  The  compact  rec- 
(immends  xit  does  not  make  mandatory 
tbat  the  C  ovemor  appoint  monbers  rep- 
lUv  I  of  manufacturing,  municipal, 
and  flshlxf  and  conservation  interesta. 
The  Tnt4  rstate  Commission  will  claadfy 
streams  in  accordance  with 
thi  presec  t  and  proposed  hlgheal  ute  ot 
thair  wate  rs  and  will  establish  mionaMe 
chemical,  and  bMterloloclcal 
of  water  quality  deemed  tatls- 
fir  each  classiflcatlon  of  use. 
agreement  on  these  matters 


r^iytlcal 
standards 
factory 
Interstate 


\>tiU  perm  it  each  State  to  require  that 


taunicipaJ  atwage  and  industrial 
originating  within  its  bouodaries  be 
treated  U  the  degree  neceeaary  for  the 
protectior  of  the  neighboring  State  with- 
out putting  any  of  Its  mtmlclpaUties  or 


to  the  expense  of  providing  a 
dfcgree    of    treatment    than    is 


lodustries 

hlfliar 

necessary 

It  la  my  hope  that  speedy  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  on  this  bill.  H.  R. 
3t7S. 


Vetwaas'  At ustance 


EX"ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  1 KANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 

or  Mzw  jnsST 

Of  TBB  BOUaX  OF  RSPRESENTATIVZS 
i  imtiU.  Jwu  24.  1947 

Mr.  MiiTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
Biy  hope  hat  the  Members  of  the  House 
vlB  read  the  following  news  item  from 
toe  New  York  Hera  Id -Tribune  of  June 
20.  1947.  regarding  one  phase  of  New 
Jersey's  i  rogram  for  helptag  veterans. 

The  d  vision  of  veterans'  services, 
«  hlch  is  I  lart  of  the  Department  of  Boo- 
Domie  Da^lopment  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  h4s  been  functioning  from  about 
Jjhr  1.  1144. 

There  Is  also  a  permanent  legisla- 
t  ire's  veerans'  commission,  which  is 
lieaded  br  Bute  Senator  Alfred  LitteU. 
a  hlch  his  done  extraordinary  work  in 
s  udylng  the  problems  of  veterans  and 
Biaklng  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Fepresenatives.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
aorklng  with  the  division  of  veterans' 
BRnrtoea  is  a  deputy  attorney  general 
9t  the  8ti  tte.  and  many  of  the  men  oper- 
aing  thi!  State  facility  are  my  personal 
f tiends.  I  nd  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
t<>  watch  the  functioning  of  the  division 
of  veteran'  services  at  first  hand. 

The  Honorable  Charles  R.  Erdman  is 
the  comi  lissioner  of  economic  develop- 
ment, imler  which  this  division  of  vet- 
cans'  s>rvlces  comes.  Ck)l.  Warren 
Food  Is  tne  director  of  the  division,  and 
Col.  J.  P  Barney  Is  In  direct  charge  of 
the  loan  section,  the  workings  of  which 
are  so  wfU  set  forth  in  the  newspaper 
article 

New  Je^y  has  taken  the  lead  in  show- 
ing what  can  be  done  in  the  States  and 
I<<cally  fcr  veterans  on  a  sound  business 
bisis  of  I  elping  the  yetenm  to  help  him- 


sdf.  Many  other  States  are  now  study- 
ing the  New  Jersey  plan  because  of  Its 
great  soocees. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Is  as  follows: 

Kiw  JnsBT's  VSTBAK  LOAH  Puuf  Is  Moasi. 
foa   TJvTtwo   »rAT»— la.OOO   Ex-OI  a   Ha*« 
Bbbot    Aimb   m    Svrmra   Ur    Bt 
Maivt  Pat  Uv  Asbaa  or  Txm.  Flw  OsvAmAJ 
AJfs  BrA-n  la  Ahsab  wt  MO.000 

(By  larl  Maao) 
Tinnoi*.  It.  J..  JUM  21.— Tha  Haw  J«nay 
SUU  profram  of  halplng  vatarana  to  aatab- 
IMA  lliWMaliai  In  aatall  bualnaaaaa.  fanna 
aad  tauf— ions  la  aiiproaching  Ita  third 
birthday  next  month,  with  a  racord  ot  tuc< 
caaa  ao  outatanding  ttiat  other  Btataa  ara_| 
uaing  It  aa  a  model  for  program   of  their  ' 

Soma  la.OOO  vaterant  of  World  War  II  hai 
baan  eitabltshed.  or  raaaUbllahad.  in  bual-1 
oasa  during  thoaa  S  years  with  the  aid  oCj 
SUte-guarantaad    loara    totaling    eloaa    toj 

•ae.OQO.ooo. 

The  Aoundnaaa  of  the  program,  according 
to  State  oOiclala.  la  evidenced  chiefly  by 
thaaa  rather  aatonlahing  flsuret: 

1.  Mora  than  760  of  the  loana — mora  thaaj 
6  paroant — already  have  been  paid  back  in 
full,  from  a  to  4  yeara  ihead  of  time 

a.  Leaa  than  50  of  the  loana — a  fraction 
of  1  parcent — are  In  completa  dafault. 
the  State  la  having  marked  aucceas  in  he 
Ing  others  who  ara  pArUally  in  default 
get  their  btialnesses  running  amocthly  and 
proflubly. 

3.  Instead  of  coating  New  Jersey  mor 
tha  program  already  haa  enriched  the  S'li 
traaaury  by  doaa  to  S600.000.  over  and  a:  wva 
all  eoata  of  admin lat ration.    This  money  Isj 
derived  from  amall  fear,  charged  for  proce 
Ing  tha  loana.  a  10  pareent  charge  which  tha  { 
State  levlea  on  tha  bank'i  intereat  from  tha 
loans,  and  intereat  obtained  on  the  money 
■et  aalde  by  tha  State  for  guaranteeing  pay. 
meat  of  defaulted  loan}. 

Only  one  other  State — California — hcvs  Its  | 
own  program  for  helping  vetarana  get  started 
In  bualneaa.  and  California  la  different  la 
that  tha  SUta  makaa  the  loana  Itaelf.  tn- 
ataad  of  guaranteeing  loana  from  the  hanks. 
However.  In  recent  montha  leglalators  and 
other  offlciala  from  several  Statea  have 
visited  Trenton  to  study  the  New  Jersey  ;  i.in 
with  a  view  to  aatabUihlng  plans  of  tti«ir 
own.  Pennsylvania,  aconrdlng  to  word  ra- 
oclvad  hare,  may  write  a  veterans'  loan  lawj 
word-for-word  like  Nea-  Jersey's. 

Tlie  program  la  admloiatersd  by  the  St 
dlvtaloa  at  veterans'  aervicaa.  a  unit  of 
mlaaloner  Charlea  R.  llrdman's  departmsni 
of  economic  development.      J.  P.  Barney,  a] 
retired  Army  colonel,  la  In  direct  charge.    It  { 
t>ecama  affective  July  1 .  1944.  and  tha  first  j 
loan  wae  granted  tha  following  SafitSBber  g. 

Under  the  program  veterans  can  borrow  up  i 
to  tS.OOO  for  8  years  at  a  maximum  interest 
a(  4  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance.    Thaj 
banks   which   land   the   money   can   chcc 
either  of  two  arrangammta  with  the  State: 
the  State  will  guarantee  BO  percent  of  eae^J 
individual  loan,  or  ao  pisreent  of  a  total  suaa] 
which  the  bank  electa  to  aet  aalde  for 
program.    Moat  banlca  have  cboaen  the  lat 
ter.  for  the  careful  aereentng  and  checkt 
which  the  Btata  vaqolraa  of  each 
vlrtxially  guarantaaa  that  loaaea  will  n< 
reach  30  percent. 

flome  a.OOQ  loana  have  been  refuaed  by  th« 
State  or  by  banks  elttier  because  the 
poaed   bualneaa   venturtsa   were   deemed 
aouad  or  the  applicants  unfit.    Approval 
both  State  and  bank  la  required. 

Tbe  plan  dlflara  markedly  from  the 
aral  Ocvanunent'a  program  of  helping 
OI's  eatabllah  tiiemaelvtia  In  small  bxislnc 
under   the  OI   bill   of  rights.     The   Fedc 
plan  guaranteea  only  5C  percent  of  a  loan 
to  14,000.  and  then  onl?  to  asan  who  air 
have  business  credit  rattnfa,  ao  there  Is 
moat  CO  occasion  In  which  the  State 
gram  la  not  mora  banaf  leial  to  all  partlaa. 
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REMARKS 

I.  FOLGER 

taOUNA 

'RSSKNTATIVIS 
24,  1947 

Speaker,   under 
larks  in  the  Rec- 
Ing  editorial  from 
Jews  and  Observer: 

CtTSTAIMT 

radio  and  by  cable 

Iron  ctirtaln  atir- 

kt  no  outaldera  can 

I  In  that  oommunlatlc 
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Is  there  an  impenetrable  ctirtaln?  If  so, 
can  some  people  see  tiirough  It,  while  it  is 
dense  to  others? 

A  day  or  two  ago  Lt.  Gen.  Lawton  Collins 
in  a  speech  at  Miami,  according  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch,  said  that  there  were 
200  divisions  of  Russians  "In  the  field  right 
now.  compared  with  iO  divisions  In  tbe  whole 
United  States  Army"  and  that  Russia  has 
over  10.000  airplanes — while  the  United 
States  cannot  man  4.000  aircraft  today.  He 
added  that  "Russia's  satellites  in  Europe 
could  provide  another  100  divisions."  Con- 
tinuing. General  Collins  said  that  the  War 
Department  feels  that  "great  porU  like  New 
York  City  would  be  logical  targeta:  that  great 
Industrial  centers  like  Detroit.  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  would  be  areas  of  attack,  not  the 
military  dispositions  of  troops  deployed  In 
the  field." 

He  said  attack  might  come  by  long-range 
aircraft  strikes  across  the  polar  cap  and 
might  include  atom  bombing  and  bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

If  General  Collins  has  looked  behind  tbe 
iron  curtain  and  seen  these  marching  mil- 
lions, and  If  Rus-ia  Intends  to  mobilize  them 
against  the  United  States,  what  Is  tbe  answer 
Uncle  Sam  can  and  would  make?  A  study 
of  what  happened  at  Hiroshima  is  the  an- 
swer. Neilber  10  nor  100  divisions  of  march- 
ing men  would  be  a  match  for  tbe  destructive 
power  of  the  atomic  bombs  of  an  Improved 
and  more  deadly  type  than  the  one  the 
United  States  used  to  knock  Japan  out  of 
the  war. 

If  Russia  haa  such  a  preponderance  of 
men  under  arms  right  now,  that  fact  is 
evidence  that  It  has  no  atomic  bombs  while 
tbe  United  States  is  so  far  advanced  In 
knowledge  of  and  possession  of  atomic  bombs 
that  they  could  do  in  Russia  more  effec- 
tively whp.t  they  did  In  Japan  and  destroy 
Russia's  great  cities  before  it  could  move  its 
hundreds  of  divisions. 


Misionri  River  FIoo^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOtTRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  24, 
1947: 

FLOOD  toll:    SSOO.OOO.OOO   AND    3.800,000   ACSZS 

The  fourth,  and  most  disastrous,  fiood 
crest  In  a  month  moved  relentlecsly  down 
the  Missouri  River  Valley  today,  ruining  all 
hope  of  a  1947  crop  In  the  Inundated  areas. 

The  new  flood  was  expected  to  drown 
almost  300.000  fertile  acres.  This  would  give 
the  Nation  a  total  loas  to  floods  this  year  of 
8.800,000  acres  with  en  Immediate  monetary 
loss  of  almost  •2C'0.000,000  in  crops,  equip- 
ment, and  personal  possessions. 

Estimates  do  not  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  topsoll  ripped  away,  ruining  the 
land  forever.  The  floods  have  driven  20,000 
persons  from  their  homes  In  4  weeks. 

The  new  swell  of  high  water  was  expected 
to  reach  8t.  Joseph.  Mo.,  today,  shoving  the 
United  States  engineers'  surface  markers  to 
a  height  of  21.5  feet.  Flood  stage  Is  consid- 
ered 17  feet  at  St.  Joseph. 

As  It  ]uggemauted  down  river,  the  flood 
ruined  aome  of  the  finest  corn  and  wheat 
farm  land  In  America.  About  400  miles  ot 
bottom  land  was  expected  to  be  overrtm  in 
the  section  where  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska join. 


The  weather  was  clear  and  realdents  hoped 
It  would  hold  long  enough  to  permit  the 
river  to  discharge  the  overload  of  water  it 
received  from  torrential  rains  last  week. 

Engineers  predicted  the  river  would  go 
over  the  top  of  the  levee  protecting  the  St. 
Joseph  Municipal  Airport.  They  said  the 
dike  probably  would  collapse  under  the 
strain,  permitting  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
to  overspread  the  field. 

At  Boonvllle,  Mo.,  engineers  and  city  offi- 
cials were  attempting  to  keep  the  mtmlcipal 
water  works  Intake  pit  from  collapsing.  The 
engineers  said  that  if  the  fcundatlcn  walls 
collapsed  the  Intake  would  be  burled,  shut- 
ting off  tbe  town's  water  supply. 

The  crest  was  moving  through  the  valley 
like  a  long,  low  wave.  The  river  waa  falling 
above  and  below  tbe  rise. 

At  Nebraska  City.  Nebr..  70  miles  above 
St.  Joseph,  the  aurface  level  fell  two-tentha 
of  a  foot.  At  Kansas  City,  45  miles  down- 
stream, the  river  dropped  slowly  to  19.2 
feet  from  the  crest  to  19.4  feet  hit  by  the 
previous  fiood,  which  was  still  moving  down 
the  river  In  advance  of  the  new  rise. 

Verne  Alexander,  regional  river  engineer 
for  the  Kanaaa  City  weather  bureau,  said 
tbe  new  flood  would  "beat  anything  we've 
had  so  far  this  month  and  clean  out  the 
valley  for  this  year  as  far  as  crops  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Platte  River  was  leveling  off  at  Agency, 
Mo.,  where  only  the  housetops  showed  above 
the  surface. 

Rescue  workers  still  sought  five  persona 
at  Cambridge,  Kebr.,  where  eight  persons 
died  In  a  fiash  fiood  Stmday.  The  waters  of 
Medicine  Creek  and  the  Republican  River 
bad  receded  today,  leaving  tbe  streets  and 
houses  full  of  silt. 

The  week-end  flash  floods  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  were  pouring  their  burden  of  water 
Into  tbe  larger  rivers  today.  Alexander  said 
the  Missouri  would  rise  to  6  feet  above  fiood 
stage  at  Kansas  City  tomorrow. 


Funds  for  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  centuries  there  has  been 
a  constant  struggle  between  two 
groups — those  who  seek  to  aid  civiliza- 
tion and  those  who  retard  It.  The 
world  has  recently  witnessed  a  great 
conflict,  begun  by  power-mad  dictators 
who  sought  to  dominate  the  entire  uni- 
verse. Their  aim  was  to  Impede  prog- 
ress toward  a  better  civilization  using 
as  their  chief  weapons  intolerance  and 
persecution.  Fortunately,  their  armies 
were  defeated,  their  aims  destroyed. 
We  and  our  great  allies  emerged  vic- 
torious and  fn  our  victory  we  realized 
the  urgent  need  for  international  assist- 
ance and  humanitarian  action. 

Out  of  this  realization  was  conceived 
the  United  Nations  organization — a  bul- 
wark against  tyranny  and  despotism. 
This  organization  was  begim  by  men 
who  were  seeking  a  higher  understand- 
ing, a  finer  civiiizatlon.  Mr.  J.  Russell 
Earp,  whose  extremely  worth-while  sug- 
gestion I  submit  today,  is  a  good  example 


of  this  type.  Like  any  average  citisen. 
he  is  greatly  interested  in  promoting  hu- 
manitarian projects  and  is  always  anx- 
ious to  support  a  worthy  cause.  He  re- 
cently read  a  newspaper  release  about 
the  United  Nations  organization  having 
difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  their  world  headquarters  In  New 
York.  His  reaction  to  this  was  to  sug- 
gest to  me  that  a  fimd  be  established  to 
wh.ch  the  "little  people"  of  the  world 
could  contribute,  the  money  to  be  used 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  U.  N. 
world  headquarters.  This  Is  the  people*! 
problem,  the  people  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  and  Mr.  Earp  has  proposed 
a  mearis  whereby  they  can  show  their 
interest. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  the  U.  N. 
is  to  assist  and  defend  the  "little  people** 
of  the  world,  I  think  Mr.  Earp's  sugges- 
tion should  be  adopted. 

I  have  written  the  following  letter  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  forwarding  Mr.  Earp's 
check  for  $25  to  l>egin  the  fund,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered: 

Jtnnc  34,  1M7. 
The  Honorable  Ttrcva  Lib, 
Secretary  General. 

The  United  Nations  Organization, 
New  York,  N.  7. 

Mt  Dcak  Mb.  Liz:  The  enclosed  check  for 
$25  dollfuv  has  been  given  to  me  with  the 
express  »ish  that  It  be  submitted  to  your 
organization  to  Initiate  a  fund  which  would 
t>e  used  to  aid  In  defraying  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  world  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  In  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  J.  Russell  Earp,  the  donor,  haa  aug- 
gested  that  this  fund  be  contributed  to  by 
average  citizens,  like  himself,  tiu-oughout  the 
world  He  feels  that  the  people  would  want 
to  do  this  since  their  future  way  of  life 
depends  w  a  great  extent  on  the  strength  of 
tlie  United  Nations.  Such  contributlona 
could  easily  be  compared  to  the  paying  of 
premiums  on  a  fully  covering  form  of  life 
Insurance  with  the  dividends  to  be  of  untold 
benefit. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendovia  taak 
that  lies  before  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion— tbe  preservation  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  In  our  hearts  and  minds  we  Join 
with  you  that  your  mission  may  be  acoom- 
pllshed  and  that  acta  of  aggreaalon,  tyranny, 
and  the  evils  of  war  may  Im  forever  banished 
from  this  universe. 
Sincerely, 

BsTxs  KxramnB. 


On-the-Job  Traininf  for  Veterana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  K3SARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1947,  after  several  weeks  of 
testimony,  H.  R.  246,  the  so-called  on- 
the-job  training  bill  for  veterans,  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  committee. 
For  some  unknown  reason  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  on  March  21,  1947, 1  of- 
fered House  Resolution  159  making  H. 
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R  246  a  SI  «cial  order  of  business.  Seven 
legislative  days  having  passed  wltbout 
considerat  ion  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
a  dischari  e  petition — No.  4— was  placed 
laker's  desk,  as  I  was  convinced 
only  means  whereby  H.  R. 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
May  23, 1947.  nearly  3  months 
)iU  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  coiimiittee.  a  hearing  was  granted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  today. 
I  if  ter  the  date  of  that  hearing, 
las  been  taken  by  that  commlt- 


1  month 
no  action 
tee. 

Briefly 
H.  R  246 


pieces  of 


eraos  wHh 

training 
suitable 
to  give  ttk 
lar  skill 
veteran 
earn  a 


during  ths 
to  aid  th< 
current 
come. 


untl 


the  foregoing  Is  the  record  on 

up  to  the  present  time.  Over 
one  hund^  names  have  been  placed  on 
the  di.<=churge  petition  and  It  looks  from 
here  as  tqotigh  we  were  getting  nowhere 
fast. 

It  seemk  incredible  to  me  that  only  a 
short  tlm !  ago  we  were  telling  the  men 
and  wompn  in  the  armed  forces  that 
too  good  for  them.  But  the 
tHir^*^  ^ar  is  over  and  many  of  us  have 
short  memories.  I  can  think  of  no 
earthly  reason   for  the  Committee  on 

>lgeon-hole  action  on  this  bUl. 
It  is  legi!  latlon  needed  and  needed  ur- 
gently— n  ceded  to  correct  the  harm  done 
the  workng  veteran  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  679  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  S  iventy-ninth  Congress. 

We  hai  e  been  told  not  only  by  individ- 
ual memt  ers  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
but  also  t  y  other  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  irill  get  no  action — not  only  on 
this  bill- -but  also  no  action  on  other 

veteran  legislation  so  urgently 
ask  the  question — why? 
detej-mlncs  whether  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill  In  behalf  of  the  veteran  shall 
be  brouglit  to  the  floor  of  the  House? 
It  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  that 
rests  on  someone's  shoulders  to  deny 
fair  and  ust  legislation  to  the  men  and 
women  w  lo  saved  this  country  of  ours 
so  that  le  could  remain  free  men  and 
women.  It  is  certainly  something  to 
wonder  a  when  we  can  vote  inillions  of 
to  foreign  countries  but.  when  we 
are  asked  to  do  something  for  our  own. 
we  are  m(  i  with  the  cry  "It  will  cost  too 
much"  o;  "We  have  done  enorgh  for 
them. "  ]  will  accept  no  part  of  a  pro- 
gram whJ  ch  would  deny  to  the  veterans 
the  thins  s  they  are  entitled  to:  and  I 
believe  U:  at  after  hearing  of  this  bill  in 
y(U  will  agree  it  is  right  and 
proper  thtt  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  t|ie  House  and  without  fiu-ther 
delay. 

H.  R  2M  concerns  Itself  with  the  re- 
vision of  (  ertaln  parts  of  Public  Law  679 
rdatlve  t)  on-the-job  training  of  vet- 


Th«  primary  purpose  of  this  on-the- 
job  tratatpc  is  to  provide  retximing  veC- 
the   most  direct  and  best 
dossible.  so  as  to  eqiilp  them  for 
^BklDloyment.     It  was  designed 
returning  veteran  a  particu- 
through  tralBlBt.  so  that  the 
cxild  earn  a  decent  living  and 
treUhood  for  himself  and  his 
jhe  pejrment  of  a  avMileoce 
of  either  $90  or  $69  a  BNBth 
period  of  training  is  designed 
veteran  to  carry  on  with  his 
(^gatlons  with  sufHclent  In- 
such  time  as  his  skill 


such  that  he  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing enough  work  <»  his  own  Initia- 
tive to  enable  the  employer  to  consider 
him  as  a  qualified  employee  and  pay  him 
the  wages  of  an  experienced  trained  man. 

Despite  the  fine  purposes  of  on-the-, 
Job  training,  poor  supervision  on  the  part ' 
of  some  States  of  the  programs  that  the 
States  have  the  authority  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  J 
of  employers  as  to  what  was  expected  of 
them,  an  Insufficient  number  of  train- 
ing olBcers  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  investigate  these  abuses  and  with-| 
draw  the  veteran  fnun  training,  led  to 
certain  abuses.    Supposedly,  for  the  pur-| 
pose  of  correcting  tbese  abuses  the  Srv- 
enty-ninth  Congress  In  Its  closing  days  of 
business  hurriedly  passed  Public  Law  679  i 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator  ofj 
Veterans'  Affairs.  G?u.  Omar  Bradley. 

This  law  placed  a  wage  ceiling  on  th«  i 
combined  subsistence  azxl  wages  of  veter- j 
ans  in  training  from  all  aourees  of  em- 
pk>yment.     Under  Public  Law  679,  the! 
veteran  without  dependents  has  a  $l7i 
celling  Imposed  on  him  and  a  (200  ceil-i 
ing  is  Imposed  on  the  veteran  with  de-| 
pendents.    This  simply  means  that  no 
matter  how  many  children  a  man  may 
have  in  his  family,  the  veteran's  com-^ 
blncd  subsistmce  and  wage  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200.     U  they  do  exceed  $200.  hig] 
subsistence  is  automatically  reduced  laj 
proportion  to  the  wages  received.     Iti 
means  further  that  while  this  veteran  imi 
still  learning  his  trade,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  provide 
medical  care  for  his  family  on  $200  per 
month.    The  law  provides  further  that 
the  job  customarily  requires  a  period  of  1 
training  of  not  less  than  3  months  and 
not  more  than  2  years  of  full-time  train- 
ing; and  finally,  that  prior  to  the  Siate^ 
giving  their  final  approval  to  training 
programs,  they  must  conform  to  certain 
standards  established  in  Public  Law  6Tf, 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  some  uni- 
formity throughout  the  United  States 
the  approval  of  training  program.s. 

The  passage  of  Public  Law  679  brought 
considerable  reaction  in  the  public  press. 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
coming  In  to  Congressmen  asking  for  a 
change  in  the  celling.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  conducted  a  survey  that 
showed  (be  veteran  as  the  victim  of  Pub- 
lic Law  679.  rather  than  the  benefactor.  • 
The  American  Legkm  made  demand* 
upon  the  Congress  for  a  complete  with-j 
drawal  of  the  ceilings  because  of  its  dras-l 
tic  effect  upon  veterans.  In  no  one  in- 
stance did  anyone  recommend  that  tba 
ceiling  as  it  now  stands  be  maintained. 
It  is  evident  trom  the  barrage  of  com- 
ment from  aU  sides  that  Public  Law  679 
was  not  the  perfect  medicine  for  the  lU 
that  It  sought  to  cure.  Instead  of  a  f  t  a  ek- 
ing the  real  cames  at  the  abuses.  It  at-1 
tacked  the  veteran  Instead. 

Thousands  of  veterans  entered  on-the-| 
job  training  with  the  expectation  that' 
they  would  receive  a  definite  Income  on 
the  period  of  their  tralnlnf.  Wlthafc 
Ing  erf  security  In  the  hope  that  some  day] 
they  would  be  proficient  in  the  trade  they ; 
were  learning  and  confident  that  their  In- 
come would  contlnne  tn  aooonlance  with] 
their  training  program,  some  of  thesa 
veterans  entered  Into  contracts  for  tha 


ilture  and  other 
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ing the  veteran  an  occupation  that  he  can 
follow  for  life,  by  the  passage  of  H.  R  246. 

It  is  a  well-understood  fact  that  the 
wage  celling  Imposed  by  Public  Law  679 
Is  not  a  limitation  on  th'^  amount  of  in- 
come that  a  veteran  may  earn.  It  mere- 
ly calls  for  a  reduction  in  subsistence  al- 
lowance where  the  veteran  begins  to  earn 
more  than  the  ceiling  allowed  him.  But 
this  ceiling  is  placed  so  low  that  it  af- 
fects veterans  who  are  located  in  large 
Industrial  and  manufacturing  centers  in 
the  United  States,  where  wages  are  nor- 
mally higher  and  the  cost  of  living  pro- 
portionate. 

A  higher  wage  celling  and  a  lifting  of 
the  2-year  limitation  on  training  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  present  wage  ceiling  pre- 
vents a  certain  group  of  veterans  from 
entering  a  bona  fide  training  situation 
where  he  is  qualified  In  his  present  job 
and  Is  now  ready  to  train  for  the  posi- 
tion of  foreman  or  superintendent. 

Second.  It  encourages  the  employer 
to  train  the  veteran,  whereas  without  a 
subsi.«;tence  allowance  the  employer  is 
reluctant  to  employ  a  trainee,  because 
his  wage  payments  would  l)e  too  low  for 
the  beginner  to  earn  a  living,  and  the 
veteran  could  not  afford  to  take  training. 

Third.  The  wage  ceiling  as  proposed  in 
H.  R.  246  will  benefit  the  veteran  in  his 
current  need  and  still  prevent  the  train- 
ing monstrosities  recently  cited  in  the 
press  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  strikes  an  average  more  in  line  with 
the  average  veteran,  rather  than  the  ex- 
ceptional one  who  is  in  a  higher  wage 
bracket,  and  whose  salary  while  in  train- 
ing is  ample  to  support  him  and  his 
dependents. 

Fourth,  In  1943,  50  percent  of  the  male 
workers  earned  $200  or  more  per  month, 
and  over  30  percent  earned  $250  or  more. 
Since  1943  the  cost  of  living  has  risen, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  large 
communities  in  the  Midwest,  the  eastern 
areas,  and  In  certain  southern  communi- 
ties, which  reflects  a  need  for  higher 
ceilings. 

Fifth.  As  of  July  31.  400,527  veterans 
were  in  training.  At  that  time  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  predicted  that  55 
percent  of  the  veterans  or  better  would 
have  their  Incomes  reduced  or  discon- 
tinued by  Public  Law  679,  at  some  time 
In  the  near  future.  I  ask  you,  if  you 
consider  this  a  fair  way  to  treat  the  very 
veteran  who  left  his  job  and  security  to 
win  this  war  for  you  and  me.  Pubhc 
Law  679  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
August  8.  1946,  and  In  the  months  of 
Novonber  and  December  the  effects  of 
Public  Law  679  on  the  veterans  in  train- 
ing became  evident.  A  reduction  of 
from  70.000  to  12.000  trainees  was  noted 
while  the  training  under  Public  Law  16, 
which  was  unaffected  by  the  ceilings, 
maintained  its  static  Influx  of  6,000  per 
month.  The  Department  of  Labor  pre- 
dicted last  July  that  better  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  In  on-the-job  train- 
ing would  be  affected  by  Public  Law  679. 
The  facts  most  certainly  bear  out  the 
truth  of  this  contention.  Where  70  per- 
cent are  affected  by  Public  Law  679.  the 
wage  ceiling  was  most  certainly  entirely 
too  low. 

sixth.  The  majority  of  abuses  relat- 
ing to  a  $500  a  month  and  better  in- 


come were  shown  to  exist  largely  among 
professional  people,  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  veterans  training  on  the  Job 
are  In  a  wage  group  below  that  figure. 
The  wage  ceiling  proposed  in  H.  R.  246 
prevents  an  employer  from  setting  up  a 
training  program  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidizing  labor,  and  does  not 
create  a  hardship  on  the  veteran. 

Seventh.  The  veteran  suffers  a  period 
of  loss  while  in  training,  where  he  earns 
more  than  $110  a  month  from  the  em- 
ployer, until  such  time  as  the  employer 
wage  compensates  for  the  loss  of  sub- 
sistence. Many  employers  have  reported 
to  me  that  trainees  are  reluctant  to  work 
overtime  as  the  salary  would  then  ex- 
ceed the  celling  and  the  veteran  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  overtime 
worked,  since  this  overtime  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  subsistence  allowance. 
H.  R.  246  gives  the  veteran  a  chance  to 
earn  the  bare  living  essentials  before  any 
reduction  takes  place  in  subsistence,  and 
to  encourage  employers  to  set  up  only 
those  training  programs  that  are  really 
designed  as  such,  and  to  keep  the  train- 
ing programs  in  those  places  where  there 
is  an  actual  need  and  not  in  the  high- 
salaried  brackets. 

Eighth.  Veterans  have  entered  on-the- 
job  training  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving a  definite  income  over  the  period 
of  their  training.  With  a  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty, some  of  these  veterans  entered 
into  contracts  and  obligated  themselves 
for  the  purchase  of  homes,  cars,  and  so 
forth,  and  now  find  that  the  legs  of  se- 
curity to  meet  their  payments  have  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  these  wage 
ceilings.  They  have  lost  any  further 
benefits  under  the  loan  provisions  of 
Public  Law  346  and  have  lost  heart  with 
the  whole  Intent  of  the  GI  bill. 

Ninth.  H.  R.  246  Insists  on  a  wage  ceil- 
ing. A  higher  wage  ceiling,  however, 
than  now  in  existence.  I  am  fearful  that 
without  some  reasonable  ceiling,  and 
without  proper  and  Intelligent  supervi- 
sion on  the  State  and  national  level,  the 
same  unfortunate  situation  which 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  679  will  again  develop. 

Tenth.  The  wage  ceilings  must  be 
lifted,  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  246,  to  ac- 
commodate the  majority  of  the  veterans 
who  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present 
low  ceilings  and  who  are  living  in  the 
high-wage  regions  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  some  veterans  in  a  low-wage 
area  will  benefit  by  a  higher  wage  ceil- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  to  proportion 
subsistence  payments  on  the  basis  of  lo- 
cality, in  relation  to  the  customary  wages 
that  are  paid,  because  the  experience  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war  has  proven  that 
one  State  feels  as  though  It  is  entitled, 
and  rightly  so,  to  as  much  as  is  granted 
to  any  other  State.  Therefore,  the 
higher  wage  ceiling  should  be  granted 
between  the  high-wage  areas  and  the 
low-wage  areas,  with  the  preference  be- 
ing given  the  majority  of  the  States 
where  the  veterans  are  employed  in 
training.  It  is  contended  that  H.  R 
246  satisfies  this  requirement. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  has  unanimously  endorsed  H.  R. 
246  as  being  the  bill  best  adapted  to  apply 
to  this  on-the-job  training  situation. 
For  several  weeks  we  listened  to  testi- 


mony from  all  sources.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  over  630,000  veterans  now 
engaged  in  on-the-job  training  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  decision  that  this 
Congress  must  make.  Some  definite  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  so  that  we  will  not 
break  faith  with  the  men  who  so  honor- 
ably served  our  Nation  In  its  time  of  need. 
Their  period  of  readjastment  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  everything  possible  is  done  to  pro- 
vide them  with  those  tools  that  will  help 
rehabilitate  them  to  the  tjrpe  of  life  they 
knew  before  they  went  off  to  war. 

I  Invite  all  my  colleagues  to  sign  Dis- 
charge Petition  No.  4  in  order  to  correct 
a  wrong  to  our  veterans. 


Deport  Charlie  Chaplin— Clean  Up  Hol- 
lywood  and  Protect  the  Youth  af 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  Inserting  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
B.  M.  Dorrity.  a  leading  businessman  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  together  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of 
Friday,  June  20,  1947. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

SHUTBFOrr,  La.,  June  21,  1947. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Rankin, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Comgkzssman  Rankim  :  Knclo«ed  bere- 
wltb  Is  an  editorial  page  from  our  Sbeveport 
Journal  in  which  ycu  and  your  stand  is 
praised  regarding  un-American  activity  of 
members  of  the  motion-picture  industry  In 
the  penoti  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  your  trib- 
ute to  Hon.  Lloyd  T.  Blnlord,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  who  is  waging  a  flgbt  for  the  youth 
of  our  country  against  unclean  and  corrupt 
pictures. 

JAt.  Binford  has  been  my  very  close  per- 
sonal friend  since  1909,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  baa  so  lived  all  these  years  to 
merit  the  commendation  of  all  good  citizens 
who  appreciate  ■  real  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  defense  of  America  with  arms  against 
foreign  aggression  is  necessary,  but  defense 
of  American  youth  against  vice  and  corrup- 
tion that  will  certainly  undermine  the  na- 
tional fiber  of  our  citizens  is  much  more  im- 
portant, for  without  the  salvation  of  our 
youth  from  moral  ttirpltude  w*  caonot  and 
wUl  not  continue  to  exist. 

UntU  American  representative  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  our  children 
against  vice  and  disease  such  as  is  encouraged 
and  promulgated  through  the  medum  of 
many  seditious  motion  pictures,  road  houses, 
legalized  gambling  in  public  places,  saloons, 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  horse  racing  boc^a 
houses,  is  more  Important  than  the  cultiva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  livestock  of  our 
Nation,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  any  great- 
ness worth  while. 

Your  courageous  fight  for  America  and  the 
protection   from   her   enemies   has   the   ap- 
proval and  sanction  of  all  good  citizens. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  M.  DoaaiTT. 
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Vake  al  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  uxmois 
m  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKIfTAI 

Tueadajt.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hour  of  the  day  the  story  of  life  In 
United  SUtes  is  being  told  to  the 
pies  of  the  world  via  the  short-wa^a 
die  and  the  printing  press.  It  to 
to  six  continents  in  30  languagrea. 
appears  in  a  vast  flood  of  controIl«  ' 
InflueiKed  publications.  It  is  neil" 
pleasant  story  nor  an  accurate  itory. 
Is  a  story  of  the  United  States  n  ^  an 
perlalistlc  muiaoa  to  world  peac 
center  of  stflttilBff  chaos  that  o  nl 
only  industrial  discord,  economic 
bfllty.  racial  conflict,  exploited  mi 
and  monopolistic  capital.  I  need  ' 
tell  you  that  this  story  radiates 
Moscow. 

Now  tt  Is  not  necessary  to  refute^ 
fant—Ue  chaigM  ta  the  United 
It  Is  assiiitla).  howerer.  that  tl 
coxmteracted  abroad  where  they  art] 
tag  inestimaUe  harm.  I  sutomlt  tl 
the  conflict  of  Ideologies  noiw  k 
the  world,  we  should  be  derrtlct  In 
obhgatlons  to  ih\s  Nation  if  we  let 
any  ralld  opportunity  to  strike  a 
for  truth  and  for  democracy.  It  Isj 
this  reason  that  I  should  like  to 
ment  on  H.  R.  3342  which  Is  now 
tis  for  consideration.  This 
amended  has  a  clearly  stated  obj 

To  enalila  the  Oovarnment  of  the 
Btstas  to  correct  adNBdmlandtnga 
the  ITntted  Stataa  ia  othar  aonntriea 
constitute  obstaek*  to  peace,  and  to 
mutual  understanding  batwoiB  tha 
ths  United  Stataa  and  other 


There  are  few  who  would  dls:\greei 
this  objective.    Its  desirmbUlty  is 
cated  by  the  fact  that  R.  R    33411 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  mt 
of  tha  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
qoMUon    which    we    must    ai 
whether  or  not  the  present  bill  m« 
valid  objections  which  have  been 
against  a  similar  program  now  la 
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Mr.  Speaker,  discussion  of  the  tafor- 
matlon and  education  program  has 
centered  on  the  more  spectacular  features 
of  the  service.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  "Voice  of  America"  broad- 
casts beamed  by  36  great  transmitters  in 
this  country  and  relayed  from  strategic 
stations  abroad.  There  are  other  parts 
of  the  story,  however,  which  are  of  great 
sigzuflcance  ta  promoting  fuller  under- 
standing of  this  country  abroad.  The 
progiam  also  provides  for  student  ex- 
change, technical  cooperation,  taforma- 
tlon libraries,  and  motion-picture  dis- 
tribution. The  latter  Is  a  particularly 
significant  factor.  At  present,  the 
United  States  Information  Service  is 
showing  fUms  In  46  countries  to  audi- 
ences of  some  8.000  000  persons  per 
month.  The  pictures  that  are  being  sent 
out  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  presenting 
a  balanced,  accurate  description  of  all 
phases  of  American  life.  As  long  as 
great  care  is  exercised  ta  the  selection  of 
films,  this  phase  of  the  program  can  be  a 
tremendous  force  for  understahding  and 
good  will. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  in  conclusion.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  H.  R.  3342  bears  the 
endorsement  of  some  of  our  finest  public 
servants.  Secretary  Marshall  has  urged 
it  as  an  important  tool  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  has  the  support  of  General 
Elsenhower.  Secretary  Harriman,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Russia,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. G;n.  Bedell  Smith,  both  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  program  be- 
cause it  Is  practically  the  only  effective 
way  of  getting  an  accurate  presentation 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Russian 
people.  Outstanding  leaders  ta  the  radio 
indxistry  and  In  the  newspaper  field  are 
on  record  as  favortag  a  Oovemment  ta- 
formatlon program  of  this  tjTpe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  essen- 
tia] if  the  program  Is  to  continue  through 
the  critical  months  that  He  ahead.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  H.  R.  3342  does  not 
establish  a  permanent  Government 
agency.  The  entire  program  may  be 
terminated  at>  any  time  by  a  concurrent 
resolution.  It  may  be  that  Congress  will 
want  to  go  Into  this  entire  question  very 
carefully  with  a  view  to  setting  up  perma- 
nent machinery.  Until  that  Is  done, 
however.  H.  R.  3342  proposes  to  keep 
open  this  important  channel  of  good  will 
with  friends  and  potential  friends  be- 
yond our  borders. 


Weak  anil  Uncoavmcnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 


m  THE  Houas  o9 


rATTVBS 


Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  ELUS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 

the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  HunUngton  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser. 

niteoditorial  by  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Wellman 
ssens  to  be  the  prevailmg  appraisal  of 
the  President's  sUtement  on  the  labor 
blll. 

It  will  no  doubt  taterest  you  to  know 
that  the  Huntington  Advertiser  is  one  of 
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the  important  Democratic  papers  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  through  the  years  it  has 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WSAX    AMD    UHCUH»lWC»tO 

The  reasons  President  Tmman  gave  in  liis 
meange  to  Congre«  In  justification  of  bis 
veto  of  ttM  Taft-Uartlsy  labor  bill  were  weiUc 
and  unconvincing. 

His  radio  address  later  to  the  Nation,  ap- 
pealing (or  popular  sympatliy  and  support 
for  ills  action,  was  equally  wealc  and  uncon- 
vincing. 

The  (".angers  to  the  public  Interest  that  he 
attributed  to  the  bill  to  Justify  his  position 
were  ridiculous  and  fanctfni.  They  were  ar- 
Mtrary.  meaningless  statements  without 
foundation  in  fact  or  the  content  d  thm 
measure. 

The  House,  promptly  and  without  debate. 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  The  vote  was  331  to  83.  a  4  to  I 
majority,  whereas  only  2  to  I  was  required. 
Seldom  in  history  has  a  Preside:  t  Ijeen  so 
severely  relxiked  for  vetoing  a  congressional 
measure.  The  Senate,  at  tills  bcur  loclced 
in  furious  debate,  should  concur  in  the  end 
on  the  House's  action. 


The  False  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  iixnuois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRB8ENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ta  the  Cow- 
CEESSiow.M  RrconD,  I  submit  herewith  the 
following  very  fine  editorial  entitled  "T^e 
False  Voice  of  America."  wliich  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  on  Friday. 
June  20,  1947: 

THE  FALSI  VOICa  0»  AMBOCA 

Executives  of  the  Columbia  and  National 
broadcasting  chains,  testifying  t>efore  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  said  that  their  chains 
could  not  afford  to  take  over  the  State  De- 
partment's Voice  of  America  liroadcasts. 
W^hcn  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  net- 
worlcs  might  operate  tlie  foreign  short  wave 
broadcasts  aa  contractors  for  the  Oovem- 
ment. the  two  executives  pointed  out  the  De- 
partment already  lias  studios,  technicians, 
and  hundreds  of  employees.  Apparently  they 
dont  want  anything  to  do  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Benton's  pay-rollers. 

The  proponents  of  this  propaganda  scheme 
will  no  doubt  represent  the  testimony  of 
tlie  net»ark  men  as  proof  that  the  SUte 
Department  must  be  given  the  »34.000j000 
that  it  is  asking  for  these  activities,  on  the 
ground  that  no  one  else  can  carry  it  on. 
Tliey  argue,  however,  on  two  false  grounds. 

To  begin  with,  everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing aljout  radio  Imows  that  the  chain 
broadcasting  eiecuUves  were  testifying  with 
gum  at  their  backs.  Of  all  the  elemenU  in 
the  radio  industry,  the  clialns  are  most  vtU- 
cerable  to  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  As  long  as 
the  same  New  Deal  bureaucracy  controls  the 
FCC  and  the  State  Department  propaganda 
division,  the  chain  people  are  going  to  agree 
wHh  them  in  wliatever  they  say.  Ttielr  testi- 
mony, accordingly,  can  be  diWJounted  100 
percent. 

Further,  the  Wea  that  the  State  Depart- 
mmt  ought  to  carry  on  this  propaganda  be- 
cause no  one  else  can,  rests  on  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  propaganda  ought  to  be 
carried  on. 


There  are  numerous  minor  objections  to 
the  Voice  of  America  propaganda.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's outfit  is  honeycombed  with  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelera.  who,  if  they 
oughtn't  to  be  in  Jail,  certainly  oughtn't  to 
be  working  for  the  Government.  The  broad- 
casts lack  the  te<ainlcal  competence  ta  pre- 
sent a  true  picture  of  America  or  happenings 
in  Amertca.  It  is  aleo  objected,  quite  prop- 
erty, that  the  In  oa<l— >i,  regardless  of  con- 
tent, are  valueless  liecause  most  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  tiiey  are  heiamed  either  have 
no  radios  or  ar>  prevented  by  the  police 
states  under  which  they  live  from  listening 
to  foreign  broadcasts  on  what  sets  they  have. 

Kent  Cooper,  of  the  Associated  Prsaa. 
stripped  the  problem  down  to  its  bare  ca- 
sentlals,  however,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Chi- 
cago. The  major  objection,  as  lie  said,  to  the 
Voice  at  America  is  that  It  puu  tiie  Govacn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  into  the  propa- 
ganda business  and  our  Government  oughtn't 
to  be  in  the  propaganda  Inisineas.  "That  Is 
not  a  proper  or  a  feasible  activity  for  a  re- 
sponsible republican  government. 

Backers  of  Benton's  silly  plan  have  been 
beaten  back  in  Congress  until  they  are  wUl- 
ing  to  compromise  on  a  tC.OOO.OOO  appro- 
priation instead  of  the  thirty -four  mllUons 
asked  first,  with  some  restrictions  on  the 
type  of  programs.  Wliether  it  spends  six 
mUllons  or  thirty-four,  the  project  is  as  vi- 
cious as  any  that  has  ever  lieen  presented 
to  Congiess.  The  money  wUl  be  poured  drwn 
•  rat  hole.  It  should  bt  rejected  in  its  en- 
tirety. 


Facts  Abottt  Appropriationi  for  Soil 
Gmtervatiaa  Serrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WTSCONSXH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  false  propaganda  has 
been  sent  out  about  the  1948  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  appropriations.  What 
are  the  facts?  There  are  at  least  six  ap- 
propriations made  each  year  in  the  nam* 
of  soil  conservation.    What  are  they? 

First.  Federal  appropriations  to  agrt- 
cultiu-al  experiment  stations:  These 
funds  are  partially  used  for  soil  experi- 
ments and  research.  This  appropria- 
tlMi  was  not  reduced. 

Second.  The  Extension  Service:  The 
Extension  Service,  with  Its  soil  special- 
ists, have  for  30  years  carried  the  soli 
facts  from  the  experiment  station  to  the 
farm.  This  agency  In  1948  has  a  $24,- 
OOC.OOO  appropriation  for  general  edu- 
cational work,  tacludtag  not  only  for 
soils  but  for  home  economics,  4-H  Club 
work,  and  other  projects.  This  appro- 
priation was  not  reduced. 

Third.  Forestry  Service:  In  some  areas 
the  farm  forestry  Is  the  first  step  to  soil 
conservation.  The  farm  forestry  project 
Is  retataed  In  full.  This  approprlatioo 
was  not  reduced. 

Fourth.  The  TVA  has  distributed  free 
fertilleer:  This  was  distributed  largely  ta 
the  South.  A  few  pounds  have  been 
given  to  one  farmer  and  a  carload  to  an- 
other. 

Fifth.  The  AAA  program:  Part  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  AAA  has  been  used 
to  cooperate  with  the  farmer  ta  the  pur- 
chase of  lime  and  fertilisers.   In  1947  this 
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ed  less  than  $15  per  farm  In  the 
United  SUtes.  President  Truman  asked 
In  his  Message  to  Congress  that  the  edu- 
cation il  part  of  the  AAA  be  added  to  the 
Exten:  ion  Service.  Thia  appropriation 
ol  soiie  S300.000.000  in  1947  was  cut 
nearly  in  half.  The  cut  in  this  appropri- 
ation '  irill  reduce  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
distrit  uted  unless  other  activities  of  the 
prognm  are  curtailed.  The  Senate  Is 
being  iskcd  to  restore  some  or  all  of  these 
funds. 

Sixt  1.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
appro  >riaUons  which  an  $38,437,000  for 
1848:  This  $38,437,000  ■ppropriation  for 
1848  s  the  largest  appropriation  ever 
made  for  any  year  except  for  1947.  The 
appro  )riation  for  1940  was  twenty-one 
milHoi:  for  1941,  sixteen  million:  1942. 
twent  r-three  million:  1943.  twenty-one 
millio  i.  the  1944  appropriation  was 
twent  r-two  million,  the  1945  appropri- 
ation mwa  twenty-eight  miUion.  the  1946 
appro  uriatlon  was  thirty-three  million, 
and  t  le  1947  appropriation  was  thirty- 
nine  nillion  plus  four  million  for  the 
1946  'ay  Act  or  a  total  of  forty-three 
millici.  and  the  1948  appropriation  by 
the  £  ouse  was  thirty-eight  million. 

Th  n  the  thirty-eight  million  appro- 
priate d  for  1948  is  over  sixteen  million,  or 
74  pe  cent  more  than  the  1943  appropri- 
ation the  1948  is  $15,591,000  more,  or 
over  JO  percent  more  than  the  1944  ap- 
.  propilation:  the  1948  appropriation  is 
-i  $10.0 17.000.  or  35  percent  more  than  the 
1945  ippropriation;  the  1948  appropria- 
tion Ls  $5,226,000.  or  18  percent  more 
than  the  1946  appropriation,  and  the 
1M8  ippropriation  is  $853  000.  or  2  per- 
cent less  than  the  1947  appropriation, 
and  1  icluding  the  pay  act  of  $4,000,000  It 
reall]  makes  a  cut  of  12  percent  below 
the  194"  appropriation. 

Th;  thirty -eight  million  for  the  Soil 
Conssrvation  Service  was  contended  by 
man:  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  twenty- 
four  million  for  agricultural  extension. 
Ther  ?  is  a  very  strong  feeling  In  Wash- 
Ington  to  advance  the  4-H  Club  work. 
Some  four  million  for  this  purpose  have 
been  authorized,  though  not  yet  appro- 
priat  ?d. 

S3  renth.  Personally.  I  did  not  approve 
of  th ;  conclusions  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
prop-iations  Committee.  However.  If 
this  bill  had  been  recommitted,  what 
woull  have  been  the  result?  It  would 
have  gone  back  to  the  same  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  would  it  not?  The  July 
1  dea  d  line  might  have  found  all  the  agri- 
culti  ral  agencies  in  the  same  position  the 
liarj  lime  Commission  now  finds  itself, 
wVOi  BO  funds  whatsoever. 

Tb  B  sheepmen  of  America  have  a  soil- 
cons<  irvation  program  in  connection  with 
theii  Industry.  On  June  16.  1947.  nearly 
all  tie  New  Dealers  voted  to  put  them 
out  ( f  the  sheep  biiilniai  One-third  of 
the  i  beep  have  oeen  Mqaldated  the  past 
5  ye^rs,  and  the  other  two-thirds  are  in 
fr  of  being  liquidated  altogether. 
"Jne  hand  we  see  livestock  farming 
is  synonymous  to  soil  conservation 
llqui  lated.  at  the  very  time  that  we  hear 
so  much  about  soil  conservation.  Since 
the  Mew  Dealers  voted  nearly  unani- 
mous ly  to  put  Uvestcck  farming  on  the 
rocki.  we  v;il'  not  hear  s->  much  about 
tbeii  intf>rest  in  the  soils  of  America. 
Their  soil  interest  is  evidently  poUUcaL 
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[ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MicKlNNON 

or  MIMNVSOTA 

IN  THB  HODSl  OP  RKPRBSKNTAT 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.     Mr.  Speaker, 
cause  of  the  national  prominence  wl 
former  Governor  Stassen.  of  Minnes 
hat  attained  for  his  sound,  progrc 
views  on  labor  matters.  I  include. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  fol 
ing  newspaper  nrticle  which  api 
in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribi 
June  21.  1947.  reporting  his  remari 
opposition  to  President  Trum^ns 
of  the  labor- management  relations 
STAMBN    Lasbss    Vro— TBUCS    LaB'  r 

GCOO  LIGISLATIGM 

Harold   B.   StaB»ni   lashed   out   rru 
Prwldent  Truman '•  veto  ol  the  Tift 
labor  bUl.  declaring  there  was  plainly  a 
for  a  new  national  labor  policy. 

The  IMS  OOP  Presidential  aaplrant, 
Ing  during  a  qucarston-and-anawer  p« 
a  Republican  workshop  meeting  at  t   " 
laaon  Hotel.  eharg«!tf  that  the  hOl  w>  uid 
have    done    some    of    the    extreme 
claimed  by  Ita  opponenU. 

OPI'flON  BTATB 

-%  feel  that  the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  wa« 

legislation."   Stassen   said,   "and   thert 
nothing  In  the  Pi«eldenfs  veto  messaf 
Chang*  my  opinion     His  suggestion  that  i 
gress  draft  a  new  labor  bill  Is  linprac 
at  this  time." 

The  former  lOnneaota  Oorvmac  n'\\6 
that    Mr.    Truman    should    have    n 
earlier  this  year  hU  dlipleasure  with  thol 
Instead  of  waiting  to  exprcaa  his  leell 
the  veto. 


^resident  Truman's  Tax  Doctriat ] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxnton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTA' 
Tueidai.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  I 
has  extended  aid  to  59  different  coui 
since    the    fighting    ended.     A    tot 
$20,000,000,000  h&s  been  handed  01 
loans,  grants,  relief,  lend-lease,  sv 
property  credits,  and  cultural  co< 
tion  projects— all  to  come  out   of  J 
American  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Marshall,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
says  that  It  will  require  at  least  $6j 
000.000  more  p<?r  year  for  the   n< 
years  to  put  Eiropean  countries 
upon  their  feet,  economically  andj 
lltically.    This  !.s  a  staggering 
place    upon    the    American    taj 
back.    It  requires  some  explain! 
those  responsibl'e  for  doing  it. 

In  the  break-down  of  the  (SO.OOOj 
000  handed  out  since  VJ-day,  we 
that  France  ha.s  received  $2,000.^ 
plus  credit  on  tlie  purchase  of  75 
ships:  Great  Britain,  $4.400.000,000j 
800  fixed  war  in?  tallations  we  built 
Italy.  $530.000,0«DO,  plus  her  share 
$350,000,000  new  European  Relief 
We  begin  to  realize  now  what 


>pe  Is  going  to  cost  us 
rough,  because  these 
again  seeking  more 

ker  the  $50,000,000,000 
It  we  made  during  the 
of  which  went  to 
)0,000.0C0  hand-out 
tne  $20,000,000,000 
rshall  estimates  we 
to  rehabilitate  Europe, 
that  our  American  tax 
leavy  one  during  the 

connection  with  tax 
Bss  must  take  into  ac- 

ipon:  First,  the  Fed- 
Id.  reduction  of  Oov- 

ires;  third,  substan- 
lyments  upon  the  na- 

budget    estimate    is 
^esent  national  income 
That  is  the  highest 
our  history.    As  re- 
national  income  was 
and  six-tenths  bil- 
lenf  budget  estimate 
the  most  burdensome 
Iwn  in  peacetime.    His 
[presupposes  the  con- 
lated  national  income 
^r  tax  rates,  neither  of 
:ted  to  continue.    The 
^u.st  be  drastically  cut 
can  be  accomplished. 
fin  expenditure  reduc- 
ig  taken.     When  the 
}ugh  with  the  appro- 
[next  fiscal  year  there 
of  about  $5,000,000.- 
surplus  for  this  year 
pillion  dollars,  plus  the 
>n   in   next   year's  ex- 
provide  ample  funds 
Idget,  to  make  a  sub- 
on  the  national  debt, 
of   a   tax-reduction 

inder  leave  to  extend 
[include  the  following 
Id  LavTcnce,  entitled 
of  a  President  at  the 

ID  or  A  PaxstDurr  at 

^EONO  TiMK 

rid   Lawrence) 

le  of  leveling  all  Incomes 

lor  tax  bUl.     Percentages 

je  picture  of  tax  burden. 

penalised  by  high  rates.) 

In  vetoing  the  tax  bUl 

fercd  the  wrong  kind  of 

^e  wrong  time. 

that  to  encourage  In- 
id  thrift  by  a  downward 
from  their  high  level  of 
|lng  to  the  Truman  tax 

principle, 
lowever.   Is   more   Impor- 
lan   the  dollar  amotints 
savings  to  the  taxpayer 
revenues. 

his  message  said   It  waa 

Bduction  of  30  percent  In 

20  percent  In  the  middle 

ercent  on  the  taxes  paid 

tets.    He  chose    he  $2,500- 

kn  example  and  said  that 

I- home  pay  would  b«  In- 

F^epubllcan  bUl  by  only 

I.  by  only  $30  whereas  the 

le  man  with  a  $50,000-a- 

be  Increased  by  $5,000.  or 

Republican  bUl  had  be« 


wtm»  law.  Mr.  Truman  said,  "the  Inequity  of 
ttaaa*  proTlsloiis  would  be  f  roaen  Into  the  tax 
structure." 

Mr.  Truman  Juggled  his  percentages.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  $30  tax  lav- 
Hig  out  or  a  $90  tax  bill  Is  stlU  a  saving  of 
•bout  SO  percent  for  the  taxpayer.  He  chose 
iMdMd  to  dlseuw  take-home  pay.  and  he 
OBltted  to  give  the  percentages  of  Inccme 
retained. 

"LDT-  W  INV" 


Why  not  be  candid  and  forthright.  Mr. 
Prwldent?  Why  not  say  what  any  courageous 
left  winger"  like  Henry  Wallace  or  the  late 
Buey  Long  would  say,  namely,  that  the  in- 
equity" stems  from  the  fact  that  under  cur 
economic  system  some  men  actually  earn 
$50,000  a  year?  Why  not  come  out  frankly 
for  th*  aboUtlon  of  high  incomes  and  the 
leveling  of  all  incomes?  That's  the  Moscow 
doetrliM  and  that's  what  the  CIO's  "left 
wing"  has  been  preaching  and  that's  a  much 
quicker  way  to  demtdlsh  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  than  draining  the  United 
States  Treasury  of  blllJons  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  abroad  to  stop  oommuniam  there. 

The  basic  premise  of  communism  is  that 
the  Individual  most  be  submerged  and  that 
the  Stat*  most  rule  all — that  It  must  fix  the 
Incomes  and  redistribute  the  ownership  of 
property. 

OWE -MAN    TAX    LAW8 

Under  the  historic  American  system,  ever 
•inoe  the  days  of  the  Bevoiution  when  a 
British  king  fixed  the  taxes,  the  American 
people  have  submitted  to  taxation  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  Never  In 
all  our  history  untU  1944  has  a  tax  bill,  passed 
by  both  HouMB  of  Oongfan,  been  vetoed  by 
a  President,  and  in  that  liwtance  Congress 
passed  it  over  the  veto.  Mr.  Truman's  veto 
last  week  was  sustained  in  the  House  by  a 
narrow  margin.  The  Elepublicans  voted  233 
to  2  to  override,  while  the  Democratic  Party 
voted  134  to  35  to  sustain  Mr.  Truman.  The 
Democrat.?  who  voted  to  eustaln  the  veto 
come  largely  from  Nwthem  States  where  In 
1948  the  people  must  decide  whether  these 
DemocraU  shaU  be  replaced  by  Republicens. 

The  whole  Incident  will  arouae  America 
because  It  means  that  tax  rates  are  to  be 
fixed  by  one  man  unless  the  majority  party 
can  elect  two-thirds  o<  the  Members  of  each 
Hook.  This  means  that  majority  rule  on  tax 
matter*  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses.  This  is  the 
letter  but.  not  the  spirit  of  the  CoostttuUon. 
which  speciflcaUy  glvaa  Congre»  the  sole 
rUrht  to  levy  taxes. 

Bntlrdy  apart  from  the  vlctous  precedent 
thrs  ui  lalia  which  nullifies  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  through  a  majority 
In  a  biennial  election,  the  episode  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  demands  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  change  Presidential  tenure  to 
S  year*  ao  that  when  a  Congress  U  elected,  a 
President  of  the  same  majority  will  be 
elected.  "Four  years."  wrote  President-elect 
Woodrow  WUson  to  Congre«  in  February 
ItU.  "to  too  long  a  term  for  a  President  who 
Is  not  the  true  spokesman  of  the  people,  who 
Is  Impceed  upon  and  does  not  lead." 

BInce  the  will  of  the  people  can  be  thwart- 
ed by  a  4-year  Preaidential  tenure,  th*  time 
has  come  for  change.  In  Britain.  In  Canada. 
In  parliamentary  govemmenU  throughout 
the  world,  the  people  can  change  their  execu- 
tive overnight.  This  is  a  sjatem  that  U  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  wiU.  Ours  Is  a  rigid 
system  which  can  give  us  the  wrosig  kind  of 
a  President  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  desirable  to  have  the 
wrmt  kind  of  a  President  at  any  time, 
though  there  are  occasions  when  the  damage 
1*  relatively  slight.  To  have  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  President  at  thl*  d  aU  time*  in  our  his- 
tory \n  a  tragedy. 

If  the  Demo<»atlc  Party  doe*  not  mean  to 
tnm  to  the  left,  and  If  It  wiabe*  really  to 
—  n  th*  beat  lnt«resta  of  this  country.  It 
WfO'  avoid  defeat  in  1»48  by  begiiming  now  to 


plan  the  nomination  of  someone  timt,  Ther* 
Is  an  imwritten  law  in  poUUcs  that  a  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  renomlnatlon  for  a  second 
term,  but  this  rule  should  be  waived  when 
th;  future  of  the  party  and  the  country  U 
at  stake. 

What  is  needed  above  all.  moreover.  Is 
•omeone  with  a  sense  of  fairness. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  tell  the  people  in  his 
measag*  that  the  man  with  a  $60,000  income 
took  the  deepest  kind  of  cut  dxirlng  wartime. 
He  didn't  reveal  that  the  man  with  th*  $2,500 
lncc»ne  took  the  least  cut. 

UNiMsiuaiau  facts 

Fair  play  demands  that  the  facts  be  given 
without  distortion.  especlaUy  In  a  Presi- 
dential message. 

The  facte  are  that  In  1S39  the  man  with 
the  $2,500-a-year  Income,  married  and  with 
two  dependents,  had  100  percent  "take  home 
pay"  and  paid  no  taxes  at  all,  whUe  imder 
existing  rates  he  takes  home  96.2  cents  out 
at  every  dollar. 

As  for  the  $50,000-a-year  Income,  figured 
the  same  way,  the  "take  home  pay"  in  1939 
was  82.8  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  and  this 
was  cut  during  the  war  so  that  under  present 
rates  the  "take  home  pay"  Is  only  61.8  cents 
out  of  every  dollar. 

Under  the  proposed  Republican  bill,  the 
$50,000  man  would  have  been  able  to  retain 
61.4  cents  out  of  every  dtrtlar,  wbnca*  the 
$2,500  man  would  retain  97.3  cents  out  at 
every  dollar  of  Income.  Is  that  really  an 
inequity  for  the  $2,5C0-a-year  man? 

What  It  means  Is  that  Ameriri's  most  suc- 
cessful, most  thrifty,  most  creative  and  In- 
geniutu  minds — the  men  who  managed  the 
war  on  the  Industrial  front  and  have  the 
responsibility  of  malntalnlnij  and  creating 
jobs  for  nearly  60,000.000  persons — are  penal- 
ized by  their  President.  The  mere  successful 
you  are,  the  more  taxes  you  have  to  pay. 
Why  try  to  earn  more? 

iNDivmxJAL  iNCEirnva 
To  frtaoe  a  penalty  on  leadership  is  to  kill 
InltiaUve.  Mr.  Truman  completely  mis- 
stated the  problem  of  incentive.  He  pointed 
to  the  billions  of  dollars  in  corporation  re- 
serves as  aSording  plenty  of  capital  so  that 
there  was  no  need  <^  tax  reduction  as  an 
incenUv*  to  Investment.  This  is  mislead- 
ing. The  problem  is  not  corporate  Incentive 
but  individual  incentive.  Most  of  those  who 
earn  $o0.0C0  in  America  do  not  have  an  own- 
ership stake  in  any  business.  Their  capital 
is  their  brains  and  their  service  at  the  top 
level  is  limited  to  only  a  few  years.  Most 
ot  them  have  worked  up  through  the  years 
from  the  lowest  wages  at  the  workbench. 

These  men  do  not  work  Just  a  40-hour 
week.  They  do  not  get  paid  overtime  for  the 
long  hours  of  work  in  their  offices  and  at 
night  at  home.  They  do  not  go  on  strike 
for  higher  take-home  pay.  They  have 
worked  hard  to  earn  more  and  more  because 
heretofore  the  American  way  of  life  has  been 
opened  to  them  to  accumulate  money  for  eld 
age  and  for  their  widows  and  children  If 
high-blood  pressure  and  strain  ahould  sud- 
denly end  their  usefulness. 

Maybe  persuasive  reasons  can  be  given  to 
•upport  the  vetoing  of  a  tax  biU  at  this  time 
but  they  were  not  disclosed  In  the  President's 
message. 

Mr.  Truman.  Just  after  the  electloa  last 
November,  pubUcly  promised  cooperation 
with  the  Republican  majority.    He  aaid: 

"The  peofAie  have  elected  a  BepubUcan 
majority  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Bouse  of 
Representative*.  Under  our  Constitution 
th*  Congress  is  the  law-making  body^  The 
people  have  chosen  to  entrust  the  controlling 
voice  in  this  branch  of  our  Government  to 
the  RcpubUcan  Party.  I  accept  this  venMct 
In  the  spirit  in  which  aU  good  citizens  ac- 
cept the  result  of  any  fair  election ." 

Mr.  Truman  haa  been  lalthlea*  to  that 
pledge. 


We  now  have  a  stalemate  In  Oovemmant 
brought  on  by  the  vetoes  a<  a  President  who 
Is  DO  longer  th*  true  spokesman  of  the  p*o- 
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Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  place  in  the 
RscotD  an  editorial  of  the  Washington 
News  of  today,  which  expresses  the  hope 
that  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  o(  a 
new  »nd  better  era  In  the  relations  be- 
tween mimagement-labor  and  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  gone  through  a  period  of 
years  in  which  there  have  been  mani- 
fested abuses  under  irresponsible,  arro- 
gant labor  leadership  which  all  classes 
of  Americans  could  hope  are  to  be  im- 
proved for  the  future  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill. 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
so-called  Anti-Petrillo  Act  gives  addi- 
tional assurance  of  the  right  and  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  excesses  of  management- 
labor  controversies. 

This  editorial  in  my  judgment  gives 
seme  advice  that  may  well  be  soberly  re- 
garded by  both  sides  to  management- 
labor  controversiea.  and  particularly  by 
the  public,  who  are  Uie  principal  suf- 
ferers of  the  imrestrained  excesses  that 
have  been  inu)Osed  upon  the  Nation  In 
recent  years. 

The  ediUnlal  is  as  follows: 

TBS  WBW  LABOB  LAW 

The  Senate,  overriding  President  Truman's 
veto,  mad.;  law  of  the  TVt-Hartley  labor  bill. 
And  the  Supreme  Coot  updidd  the  ao-called 
Antl-Petr!llo  Act. 

Thus  one  day  brought  two  events  of  pro- 
found sigiQlficance  to  the  future  of  labor  re- 
lations in  the  United  States. 

It  marked,  we  think,  the  end  of  a  long  era 
In  which  organized  labor,  pampered,  pro- 
tected, and  made  powerftfl  by  an  Indulgent 
Govenuncnt,  has  had  the  upper  band  and 
has  beha^'ed  with  far  too  little  conslderatton 
for  public  welfare  and  Its  own  be«t  interest*. 

It  marked,  we  hope,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  area. 

The  uElon  leaders  who  are  breathing  Hr* 
and  threatening  defiance  of  the  new  Taft- 
Hartl^  Ijzt  would  do  well  to  pause,  think. 
^n4  ask  themselves  whether  tt  Is  not  time 
to  change  the  tactics  that  brought  abont  th* 
inevitable  passage  of  this  law. 

If  they  want  a  timely  example  of  the  lack 
of  wl*doni  in  those  tactics,  there  Is  James  C. 
Petrillo.  1x>ss  of  the  musicians'  union.  He 
1*  an  outstanding  symbol  of  arrogance,  of 
dlctatorlsi  methods,  of  restrictive  pracOees, 
of  abxiae  of  power.  Eminent  labor  lawyers 
advised  tim  to  defy  a  law  Intended  to  curb 
his  activities.  The  Supreme  Court,  they  said, 
would  never  let  Congress  do  that  to  falm. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  for  Itself. 
Mr.  Petrillo  now  must  face  trial,  and  the 
authority  ol  Congress  Is  sustained.  That's 
thought  I'ood  for  the  union  attorneys  who— 
Just  as  Um  Liberty  League's  58  famous  law- 
yers did  with  the  Wagner  Act  In  19S5— are 
taking  U  upon  themselves  to  declare  the 
Talt-HarJey   Act   unconstltatlonaL 
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Bi^loyen,  too.  would  do  well  to  tbink 
sober  y  today.  There  should  be  no  gloating 
over  iie  enactment  of  this  new  law.  Above 
•11.  t  Mre  should  be  no  effort  to  take  undue 
•dva)  itage  of  its  proTlslons.  Any  who  try  to 
use  :  k  aa  a  union-busting  Instrtiment  will 
iMum  quickly  that  the  American  people — 
•troB  5ly  as  they  demanded  corrective  labor 
itlon— wlU  rally  with  equal  strength  In 
of  Ubor'a  sMentlal  rights  and  de- 
new  restraints  on  the  power  of  preda- 
tory hnanagements. 

Co  igresB  must  be  vigilant  In  watching  the 
oper  tlon  of  the  law.  and  prompt  to  correct 
def«  ts.  injustices,  and  wrongs  If  they  appear. 
The  womise  has  been  made  that  responsible. 
con»  (ientlous  unionism  is  not  to  be  hurt  or 
weaJened.     That  promise  must  be  kept. 

Ufon  President  Truman,  who  found  no 
good  in  it  and  who  called  it  unworkable, 
falls  chtef  responsibility  for  enforcement  and 
adm  nlstration  of  this  law.  He  could  Insure 
Its  f  kilure.  if  he  were  so  disposed.  We  trust 
and  Delleve  he  will  seek  to  give  it  a  fair  trial 
and  a  fair  opportunity  to  succeed  in  its  as- 
sertt  d  pxirpoees.  That  Is  his  duty,  now  that 
his  udgment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  has 
bsuo  overruled  by  majorities  of  68  to  25  in 
tb*    Imats  and  331  to  83  in  the  Hovise. 

Iflmanagement,  labor,  and  Government 
acce  >t  in  good  faith  the  proclaimed  Intention 
of  tie  law.  It  can  be  made  to  work  as  a 
pra(  ram  for  industrial  peace  and  sound,  con- 
tlnu  aag  national  prosperity. 
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BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le«v|e  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
RxcoRO.  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
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Races  Ovxb  Japan's  BcoMomc 
Puaoc 

(Article  20) 
liquidation  of  the  Zalbatsu  ahould  not 
lOBfused    with    the    Japanese    economic 
pun  e,  around  which  rages  a  furious  eontro- 
Oeneral  MacArthur's  first  purge  di- 
vs.  issued  January  4.  1M0.  directed  the 
removal  and  exclusion  from  public 
of  parsons  who  were  Instrumental  in 
forciulatlng  plans  for  agsreeslvs  war.     The 
directive  has  been  compiled  with.    It  resiilted 
beneficial  political  house  cleaning  and 
carried  out  without  much  fuss. 

then,  however.  Mac  Arthur  has  ex- 

the  purge  to  exclude  from  positions 

ilnportant  responsibility  or  Influence  In 

Indx  stry.  commerce,  finance,  and  agriculture 

persona  who  have  been  active  exponents 

n  llltant  natlonaUna  or  sssresslon." 

^••mvch  aa  rtrtuaDy  rvtry  b\iaineas  in 

was  geared  to  the  Japancs*  war  effort. 

all  buaineasmen  supported  the  war  either 

TolY^Uurily  or  were  required  to  do  so.  this 

has  ttaa  effect  of  discharging  aU  the 

executives  and  members  of  the  boards 

lilrectors  of  nearly  every  JapaasM  oor- 

and  business  enterprise. 

this  order  affects  not  only  the 

themselves,  but  excludes  mem- 

of  their  immediate  families  from  holding 

poattkna  and  their  relatives  to  tiM  third 


por  tlon 

M  Hoover. 
ham  nsssmen 


TBCHIflCIAltS   WOT   ArVKTCD 

Arthur  himself  clalnu  that  thla  order 
not  affect  tha  frhnldans  and  m«a  with 


the  know-how.  but  only  the  owners  and ; 
agers.     He  bellevj-s  the  businesses  cnn  * 
Jxist  as  well  wltl.out  the  owners  a:.ci 
a?ers.  and  that  the  pur^e  will  not  haf 
adverse  effect  on  Japanese  production.  ' 
he  is  trying  to  stimulate. 

There  are  many  economists  who  will 
With  him  on  that  score.     Not  aU  techr 
have  managerial  ability,  the  incentive 
for  the  future  or  ihe  versatility  to  shapM 
operations    In    conformity    with     cf 
conditions. 

While  our  party  was  in  Japan.  N« 
came  out  with  a  lilast  at  the  economic 
claiming  that  It  removed  the  brains 
entire  Japanese  business  structure 
It  struck  at  the  most  active,  efBcl 
perienced.  cultvirfd.  and  cosmopolitan 
of  the  nation — the  very  section  that 
ways  been  moet  disposed  toward  cci 
with  the  United  States. 

Newsweek  pointed  out  that  a  similar; 
In  the  United  States  would  have  tho 
of  retiring  all  tho  businessmen  who 
uted  to  the  Am<?rlcan  war  effort  andj 
members    of    th<'    National    Assoc  1  at 
Manufacturers. 

MAC  A«T:!IT7a  DKrSNM  POUCT 

MacArthur  replied   immediately   ai 
orously  to  the  magazine  article.    He 
purge  was  ordered   in  conformity   wit 
directions  he  was  given  at  the  outlet 
occupation — whether    these   came    frc 
War  Department  or  the  Far  Eastern 
slon.  he  did  not  say. 

He  said  his  ac  .Ion  was  taken  "becat 
other  course  wculd  be  to  ignore  tl 
causes  which  led  the  world  l:ito  wl 
by  so  doing  ;o  Invite  the  recurrence 

"It  was  these  very  persons,  born 
ss  feudallstlc  overlords,  who  held  tt 
and  destiny  of  the  majority  of  J.  pan's  | 
In  virtual  slavery  and  who.  workia^  in 
■■Hatton  with  its  military,  geared  thsi 
try  vrtth  both  the  tools  and  the  will 
aggressive  war."  he  said. 

MacArthur  said   the  press  of  Ja( 
been    practically   imanlmoua   In   appl 
the  purpose  of  the  purge,  but  he  ovc 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Ji 
press  te  Communist-controlled. 

OBSINAIT     SOSINXSSIS    UNDISTt 

•TTie  detalla  of  the  purge."  he  added,^ 
been  carefully  evslved  so  as  not  to  dlstt 
ordinary  buslne»man,  nor  the  techi 
whose  skill  ami  brains  did  not 
formulation  of  the  policy  which 
Japan's  course  toward  aggressive  war. 
fantastic  that  this  action  should  bo 
preted  or  oppct>ed  as  antagonistic 
American  Ideal  ot  capitalistic  eccn< 
my  opinion,  and.  I  believe,  in  the 
of  truly  responjlble  Japanese  a.s  w« 
action  will  not  unduly  dlstiu-b  the 
ment  of  a  futu  e  peaceful  Industrial^ 
omy." 

MacArthur  wi<nt  on  to  say  that 
this  were  the  caie.  even  if  Japanes-  lot 
revival  were  im{>08Slble  without  the 
of  those  who  arc  to  be  purged,  the  li 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  "leave  no  alt 
than  that  Japan  must  bear  and  ^' 
consequences,  even  at  the  expense 
economy  geared  down  to  the  capiu 
malning." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  MacArt 
I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  certain 
ahlrt  that  the  words  were  those  of 
Courtney  Whitney,  head  of  the  gov* 
secUon  of  3CAP.  In  whose  section 
directive  was  initiated. 

wrws  coKPs  camcAL 

Whitney  la  a  devout  worshiper 
Arthur.    Moreover,    he    li 
criticism  of  tbi;  suprsao 
Oeiger  counter    U   to  radtatMB   wai 
recent    months    there    has    been    a 
criticism  of  the  occupation  policlea 
newspaper  corpo  In  Ttikjo  which  has 
eroxis  sprlnkllnK  of  leftists  among  \X»( 
bera.    Tbey   complain   that   tbs   p\i 


as    sei 


3Ugh:   that  Japanese  who 
fort  are  still  prominent 

purge   was  deslgpied   to 
^m.  which  comes  from  left- 
|lsts.   it   has  stlrrpd   up   a 
criticism   from   the   right. 
icAr.hur's  staff  are  hkep- 
^em   think  the   purge  has 
kt  It  will  result  in  Indus- 
id  that  It  will  blodk  one 
the  occupation,  which  is 
elf-sufficient   to   meet   its 
the  earliest  possible  mo- 
jit  American  financial  sup- 
be  necessary. 


^A   Appropriation   Bill 
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ER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks.  I  include 
^e  Nashville  Tennesseean 
and  one  of  the  Chatta- 
June  13,  1947.     These 
I  do  with  legislation  wrlt- 
^runcnt  corporations  ap- 
I  which  amends  .section  26 
The  people  of  the  Ten- 
ire    tremendously    con- 
attempted  changes  in 
the  TVA.    These  edl- 
I  of  the  attitude  of  the 
krs  and  the  people  of  the 

I  Tennesseean  editorial  is 

or  TBI  GAMB 

lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
^et  any  time.     Tet  that  is 
Ittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
is  attempting  ro  do  with 
(payment  of  its  power  In- 
leral  Government, 
compel  the  IVA  to  devote 
let  revenue  every  10  years 
of  almost  aaSO.OOO.OOO  to 
irtment    seriously    affects 
Nashville  electric  service 
itrlbutors   of   power   pur- 

^A. 

klch  the  city's  distributing 

kh  the  TVA  is  based  on  the 

ithe  TVA  will  make  iU  re- 

Tedcral  Government  under 

}n  20  of  the  act  establlsb- 

Thls  section   gives  the 

ible  freedom  In  choosing 

^ben  repayments  are  to  be 

itage  is  obvious.    The  Ptd- 

HI   young,  still  expanding. 

sound   reiatlonahlps  with 

volley.     It  needs  all  the 

lependcnce   which   belong 

In  ess  corporation  If  it  Is  to 

^licst  degrM. 

)vernment  put  rlak  money 
lat  reason,  it  did  not  stip- 
Id  fast  basis  of  repayment, 
venture,  there  existed  the 
ic  Government  might  never 
fttment  In  power  develop- 
of  the  act  frankly  rrcog- 
Ity.  -- 

the  subcommittee  Is  clear- 
contract      It  puu  the  TVA 
rait-Jacket.    In   so  doing, 
the  futtirt  of  the  139  com- 
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munlty  distributors  of  Federal  electric 
power. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  40-year 
strait-lacket  ahould  not  be  applied.  The 
TVA.  it  la  true.  Is  already  returning  funds 
to  the  Oovenunent.  haviiig  paid  more  than 
$20,000,000  Into  the  Treastiry  Department 
In  the  past  2  years.  There  may  be  times, 
however,  when  It  is  not  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  TVA  or  the  area  served  to  make  more 
than  nominal  payments.  At  times  In  the 
next  20  years,  for  example.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
may  make  it  much  more  advisable  from  a 
buslnsaa  point  of  view  to  reinvest  the  earn- 
ings and  postpone  repayment. 

Free  enterprise,  in  some  respects,  applies 
as  fully  to  a  great,  decentralized  Govern- 
ment corporation  as  it  does  to  a  private  busi- 
ness. The  Republican  committee  members 
are  striking  at  the  very  principle  they  so  vo- 
cally defend  in  trying  to  alter  the  agency's 
financial  program.  Friends  of  TVA  in  Con- 
gress should  kill  this  proposal  If  it  finds  Ite 
way  to  the  floor. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

ANOTHCa  BATTLK  LOOltS 

The  House  bill  requiring  TVA  to  repay  the 
United  BUtes  Treasury  a  total  of  $348,000,000 
for  the  Government  B  Investment  in  TVA 
power  facilities  carried  in  It  a  not -too-ap- 
parent stinger  to  which  supporters  of  the 
agency  are  Justifiably  opposed. 

The  bill,  sent  to  the  Benate  over  the  tin- 
alterable  opposition  of  Representative  Estxs 
KxTAnvm  (for  which  we  cotxgratulate  html, 
deprives  the  TVA  of  essential  fiexiblllty  In 
meeting  Its  payments  snd  saddles  upon  it 
the  necessity  of  devoting  not  less  than  40 
percent  of  it«  net  earnings  each  year  to  the 
debt. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Wllholte,  chairman  of  the  locaf 
electric  power  board,  says  that  as  originally 
announced  the  meafiure  would  have  allowed 
TVA  to  take  credit  In  any  one  year  for  any 
previous  overpayment  of  the  annual  pro  rata 
amount  due.  In  other  words,  the  agency 
would  have  been  permitted  to  make  over- 
paymenta  in  good  years  and  underpayments, 
If  necessary.  In  slacL  periods. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  for 
this  restriction.  Certainly,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  any  private  concern  would  not 
want  to  hobble  its  numagement  with  any 
such  program  extending  over  4  decades. 

Mr.  KxPAUvra  also  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  bill,  although  it  amends  the  origi- 
nal TVA  Act,  Is  actually  an  appropriations 
measure.  "This  Is  a  poor  way  to  make  Fed- 
eral laws."  he  says.    We  agree  with  him. 

TVA's  adherents  are  going  to  protest  any 
legislation  which  would  hamper  it  In  an  or- 
derly process  of  expansion  necessary  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  region. 

A  group  of  TVA  distributors,  which  has 
carried  the  fight  succcssftilly  In  the  past 
against  crippling  legislation,  will  meet  in 
Nashville  June  20  to  discuss  his  newest 
threat. 

The  valley  Is  headed  into  another  bitter 
fight:  It  Is  not  of  the  valley's  choice,  but 
forces  hostile  to  TVA  must  learn  the  region 
will  never  fall  to  join  battle  for  the  protec- 
tion of  one  of  Its  principal  assets. 


Fair  PUy  for  GIJm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record.  I  include  herein  an  editorial 
written  by  Cecil  R.  Warren,  of  the  Holly- 
wood Herald,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Broward  County.  Fla..  dated 
June  20.  1947: 

TAJM  PLAT  roa  GI  JOS 

Ever  since  demobilization  of  World  Wax  n 
forces,  many  have  regretted  that  GI  Joe.  the 
man  called  upon  to  do  the  actual  fighting  and 
dying,  didn't  get  a  deal  on  a  parity  with  his 
officers. 

When  his  officers  were  released  from  duty, 
they  automatically  received  pay  for  leave 
they  were  unable  to  take  during  the  days  of 
conflict.  But  no  such  provision  had  been 
made  for  little  GI  Joe.  He  had  lost  his  fur- 
loughs, too,  and  it  appeared  he  wouldn't  get 
paid  for  them. 

One  of  the  first  to  decry  this  Injustloe  Is 
United  States  Representative  Dwioht  L. 
RocKss,  a  resident  of  this  county,  who  took 
the  enlisted  man's  ca'.se  before  Congress. 
RocKBS  introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, on  September  13,  1945.  a  meastire  to 
provide  that  enlisted  men  receive  lump-sum 
cash  paymenu  for  untised  terminal  leave. 

This  measure  passed  the  House  unanimotis- 
ly.  It  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
the  men  be  given  5-year  bonds,  bearing  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  interest.  Instead  of  the 
lump-simi  cash  payments;  and  further  pro- 
viding the  bonds  should  be  non -negotiable. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  had  good  reason  for 
such  an  action.  It  was  considered  that  such 
payments  as  lump  cash  would  upset  the  na- 
tional budget. 

This  was  late  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
greas.  There  was  no  time  for  another  pro- 
posal, and  it  was  necessary  for  the  House  to 
accept  the  plan  if  there  was  to  be  any  cura- 
tive legislation  adopted  In  the  session. 

So  the  enlisted  man  was  handed  his  right- 
fully due  recompense,  but  useless  to  him  far 
6  years.  At  no  other  time  In  his  life,  perhaps, 
would  he  need  his  pay  so  badly  He  stepped 
from  the  armed  forces  Into  an  era  of  read- 
jtistment.  of  mounting  tinemployment  and 
living  costs. 

The  period  of  readjustment,  of  mounting 
living  costs  and  unemployment  la  not  yet 
ended.     GI  Joe  sUll  badly  needs  his  pay. 

Representative  Rooxas  now  baa  another 
bill  before  Congress.  It  Is  one  which  would 
permit  the  enlisted  man  to  cash  his  bonds 
now,  perhaps  at  a  premlimi.  and  yet  will 
place  no  burden  on  the  Public  Treasury  until 
the  bonds  mature.  This  measure  will  permit 
the  enlisted  man  to  seU  his  bonds,  but  not 
for  less  than  the  principal  and  accrued  in- 
terest up  to  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  bond  Is  sold.  The  Government  would 
not  redeem  them  untU  the  matiu-ity  date, 
6  years  from  the  date  of  discharge. 

The  bonds  are  good  Investments,  It  is  be- 
lieved, and  will  appeal  to  bankers  and  other 
Investors — perhaps  be  so  appealing  they  may 
be  bought  at  a  premium,  since  Treastiry 
bonds  are  now  bearing  only  2  percent  in- 
terest. 

By  its  approval  of  the  Rogers  meastire,  it 
appears,  the  Congress  may  right  a  gross  dis- 
crimination against  the  enlisted  man.  par- 
ticularly patent  becatise  there  Is  no  other 
bond  Issued  by  the  Government  on  which 
the  owner  cazuiot  obtain  cash  in  from  00  to 
90  days. 

There  still  appears  to  be  some  opposition 
to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Just  why  it  Is.  hard 
to  discern.  This  may  account  for  its  being 
stalled  In  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
less  than  a  third  of  whose  members  have 
signed  it. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  so  far  failed  to  see  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Justice  and  fair  play, 
as  weU  as  timely  aid  to  the  enlisted  men. 
will  soon  give  it  their  sancUoo. 


IntematioDal  G*o4  Will  Tliroaf  h  tbe 
Voice  of 


KrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

09  ASnOMA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSB 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1946,  when  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, ordinarily  known  as  UNESCO 
was  before  the  House.  I  took  occasion  to 
express  approval  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee ia  bringing  the  bill  before  us,  and 
I  particularly  appreciated  the  work  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  Con- 
gressman MimoT,  who  did  good  work  in 
that  instant  while  a  Member  of  the 
minority.  Now  that  we  are  today  passing 
H.  R.  3342,  generally  known  as  the  Voice 
of  America  bill,  which  Congressman 
MuNST  lias  sponsored  even  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  educational  bill  of  last 
year.  I  want  again  to  congratulate  him 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  good 
work  well  done.  This  present  bill  has 
had  a  hectic  career  in  the  House,  and  I 
feel  that  it  has  received  far  more  con- 
demnation and  criticism  than  it  should 
have.  Some  may  feel  that  Chairman 
MuHDT's  views  as  to  the  importance  of 
the  bill  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  I  myself  feel  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant bin.  dealing  with  intangibles  of 
such  a  value  as  cannot  readily  be  com- 
puted. 

In  spite  of  what  anybody  says  to  tbe 
contrary,  this  is  one  world,  and  if  the 
human  family  is  not  yet  ripe  for  one- 
world  political  organization,  it  is  highly 
imperative  that  all  mankind  prepare  for 
such  unity,  politically  as  well  as  cultural- 
ly. An.ything  else  will  mean  more  dev- 
astating; war.  utter  chaos,  and  destruc- 
tion. The  steps  toward  one-world  in>- 
litical  organization  may  be  diflRcult.  and 
even  cultural  unity  may  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  but  the  need  to  travel  In  that 
direction  is  very  great,  and  such  n:  asures 
as  the  bill  before  us  today  and  the  meas- 
ure before  us  a  year  ago.  known  as 
UNESCO,  are  proper  and  Important  leg- 
islative steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Borne  have  wished  to  limit  this  State 
Department  effort  solely  to  broadcast 
Amerimn  radio  programs,  and  others 
have  rliiiculed  the  very  thought  of  any 
radio  voice  from  America  penetrating  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  Por  my  own  part, 
I  feel  tliat  it  is  imperative  that  the  Voice 
of  America  reach  around  the  world  and 
throughout  all  continents.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  level-headed  men  who 
recogntie  the  worth  of  good  will  In  the 
business  world  can  be  so  careless  and  In- 
different about  political  good  will  among 
the  nations.  We  have  spent  an  awful 
prloe  to  win  this  war  and  to  help  the  vic- 
tims of  tjrranny  and  oppression.  Shall 
we  now  quibble  about  any  reasonable 
sum  to  tell  Uiese  people  about  America 
and  about  the  part  that  America  has 
played  as  a  savior  of  distressed  peoples, 
first  f nnn  tsntinny  and  later  from  tann- 
ger?  Is  it  not  wise  to  spend  moderate 
sumi  to  promote  actitlties  aimed  at 
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IvoMi  T  understanding  between  our  own 
■ad  c  rery  other  nation?  If  we  do  not 
cspltilise  on  good  will,  we  will  hatr* 
gainefl  leu  than  victory.  If  we  fain 
rill  on  the  part  o(  the  world's  mil- 
as  we  rightfuBy  iliould.  that  Is  a 
great  r  victory  than  is  the  military  suc- 
cess 0  '  our  Annies.  Long  ago  a  great  man 
said.  ["The  pen  Is  mightier  than  the 
sworq."  and  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber t  le  Importance  of  the  printed— as 
well  J  s  the  spoken — word  In  the  history 
of  na  ions. 

On  June  9  I  had  something  to  say 
about  the  exchange  of  students,  calling 
particular  attention  to  the  great  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  United  States 
of  Aiierica  and  the  teeming  millions  of 
Chini  „  through  the  education  of  so  many 
Chin<  se  students  in  our  schools.  No  one 
can  estimate  in  mere  dollars  and  cents 
the  V  iJue  of  that  international  good  will 
through  such  a  wise  use  of  the  Boxer 
Fund  As  I  see  this  measure  before  us 
today,  it  would  multiply  the  good  will 
effect  I  between  our  own  and  many  other 
natiou  and  thus  be  a  powerful  move- 
ment toward  peace. 

Sonebody  has  said.  "Battles  are  but 
ktaaa  botting  their  hard  hea4i  toeetbtr." 
In  th  8  struggle,  it  may  be  Mmaned  thai 
good  ideas,  right  ideas,  are  more  power- 
ful aid  will  usually  prove  to  be  victors. 
We  s  ncerely  believe  that  the  American 
Ideas  of  liberty  and  representative  gov- 
ernment are  right  ideas  and  that  they 
will  irevall  in  a  clash  of  ideologies,  but 
they  cannot  prevail  unless  we  in  America 
speak  so  that  in  all  lands  they  may  know 
of  An  lerican  political  ideas.  This  may  be 
done  not  only  from  day  to  day  by  broad- 
casts of  the  right  kind,  but  it  may  also  be 
made  more  lasting  in  its  effects  through 
the  p  roper  exchangv  o<  Uistnietors  and 
stude  Its  and  th«  wtdi^rMid  vm  of  the 
prlnti  d  word. 


Witiifrawal  af  the  Feikral  SapcrritHMi 
Orer  Indian  Affaira 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGIA  L  LUSK 

or  NXW  MXXICO 

IN  tHX  HOUSX  OF  RKPRXSBNTATIVBS 


Mr. 


to 
in 
dent 


ex  end 


LUSK    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoio.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  the  presi- 
)f  the  State  Welfare  Board  of  New 
Mcxi(  o  on  Navajo  administration: 
wrr)  uMu 


(A 
Conftlanee 
byMri 
Kirk 
wife 
cbatniuui 


la 

ttM 


miat 

wni  ifui 

to  ou 


Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 


kWAL  or  THa 

Ovsa  IMOUM  ArvAiaa 


(teUverad    before    tb«   National 

of  Indian  Workera.  May  28.  1M7. 

John  J  Kirk,  of  Gallup.  N.  Mm.   Un. 

an  authority  on  Indian  affairs,  ttat 

a  prominent  Indian  trader,  and  she  la 

of  the  State  Board.  Naw  ktaaloo 

t  of  Public  Welfare.) 

plana  for   the  termination  of 
€t  the  Indian  Office,  the  first  coa- 
and  always  the  basic  toucbatona 
w  "What  la  best  for  the  Indians?  Wbat 
tbem  moat  quickly  and  moat  sue- 
iBto  contact  with  and  adjustmant 
natloBal  \U*V    Svery  phaaa  of  any 
ihould  ba  acrutlnlaed  from  that  point 


of  view.     The  paat  history  of  our  r«l«i 
with  Indian  trlbei  shows  many   blun  * 
serious,  soul-searing  blunders.    We 
have    mad*   •not«<h    mistakes,    perpe 
enough  inJuaUesa. 

Tba  saooatf  aoctlderatlon  Is  the  ma' 
FMaral    naponalfcUlty.    There    ars 
treaties.     There  Is  national  honor,  i< 
nation  abUi'y  to  meet  the  needs  of 
dlan  psople     There  shotild  be  a  fui: 
of  our  obllgstlons.  then  a  tcrmlnatlci 
trx'st. 

Plnally  we  must  consider  the  posi 
the    States    Inrolrcd.    There    are 
SUtes  who  bsve  h.id  Indian  burdens  tm 
upon  tbem.  and  a  ho  should  not  be  ex; 
to  assume  solely  on  a  State  basis  the 
lams    of    those    Indians.    There    sr« 
States  with  an  already  sufficient  burdi 
In  my  own  New  Mexico  where  slnv  xt 
the  popolatlon   is  of  Spanish -A  me  r 
Igln.  many  of  whom  live  on  a  sub 
basis,  without  opportunity  to  better 
selves. 

Any  plan  to  aboUab  tba  Indian  Ci 
be  the  right  plan. 

It  is  not  s  right  poUey  to  feaap 
Isolated  from  tha  advamafaa  an 
tics,    or    from    tha   rsapcnsibl titles    o( 
fallow  Americans.     Nor  Is  it  a  right 
to  force  Indians  who  are  unprepared  to 
the  competition  of  modern  life  off  tha 
vatlons  Into  the  stream  of  national 
To  find  the  right  plan,  it  la  kalpful 
wbat  ^e  have  done  In  the  paat  and  w 
we  have  failed. 


An  early  Indian  affairs  policy  was 
Qt  Indian   children   in   off-reser 
schools      It  wss  believed  that 
generations  at  the  asoat  would  sae  tlMJ 
dlans  sducated  for  and  absorbed  into 
icsn     life     The     program     failed 
among  other  things.  Indians  were  not 
pared  In  any  way  for  assimilation,  and 
turned  students  found  too  little  opf 
to  make  use  of  their  newly  learned  vc 
skills,  which  seldom  were  related  to 
mands  of  reservation  life,  or  to  such 
tunltles  for  M^piifBMnt  as  existed  (or 
off    the    isaanatlCMB.     Many    studenu 
turned  to  the  blanket. 

A  policy  of  land  allotment  proved 
troua.  as  the  Indians  too  readily  dls; 
thalr  allotmanta  and  qient  the  money. ; 
povarlahing   tbi&amitrm   and    forever 
lands  which  they  needed  for  a 
In   1871  something  like   ISSJOOXXM 
land  belonged  to  Indians.     By  19C0 
shrunk  to  75.000.000  and  today  only 
over  50.000.000  acrea  of  land  are 
'»****»■.    either    tribally    or    In    allot 
That  land  loss  is  one  of  the  fsctors 
albla   for   tha   preaent   woeful   condit 
many  of  the  Indiana  of  tha  Cnited 
and  pressurca  still  persist  which  wot 
prlve  Indians  of  lands. 

In  1037  tha  Marlam  report  axpoaed 
Ingly   bad  conditions  among   Indiana, 
an  Indian  Service  too  starved  for  appi 
tlons  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  ti.  rn. 
a  result  of  that  report,  some  lmpr>>  n 
war*,  achieved,  and  there  waa  talk  of 
Ing  tha  Indian   Office  out  of  a  Job   wl 
35  years."    But  during  the  short  per 
time  avaUable  to  the  WUbur-Rhoads  adi 
tstratton  Uttie  was  accompllaliad  ali. ng 
line. 

With  the  change  of  admlnlstratu>!i. 
phases  of  the  Rhoads  policy  were  ret 
but  a  new  basic  philosophy  was  Intrc 
1.  e.,  to  revive  and  enootirage  natlva 
CQlttvaa  and  to  kaap  tba  Indians  on 
tlons  with  a  land-baasd  aecmomy. 

I  have  always  considered  those  pr 
fallaclotjs.     All  Indians  cannot  be  suj 
on  a  land-based  economy,  becaiise  tt 
not  suAdant  land  avaUable.     And  tt 
policy  of  asgrapMott.  of  keeping  the 
aloof  frooa  tha  emrsnta  of  oio^srn  Ai 
a  turning  back.    Por  tha  moal  part.  Ii 
have  not  participated  in  our  national 


proa  parity  nor  In  oar 
dally   Indiana   of   tiw 

sursa.  elements  of  good 
lans    regained    pride    In 
lew  dignity  in  the  eyes 
Ibllc.     Under  the  Indian 
Hnanclal  aid  was  avail- 
accepted   the   new   law. 
lentatlves  Indian  Affairs 
that  many  tribaa  have 
aatlafaetorlly    under 

of   obaarvatlon   of   the 

I  two  phases  of  the  naw 

llcy.     Plrst    there    were 

tlon  of  reservation  day 

Itals.     tnsuguratlon     of 

)nservatlon   and  stock- 

and   efforts   to   obtain 

[Ing  toward   support  of 

economy. 

[preoccupation    with   ab- 

(rns.  which  apparently 

to  proffress  of  the  In- 

educatlon.   economic 

Ulstion.     The   progrsm 

nurses  on   the  Navajo 

utles  to  build  new  roads 

iy  day  schools  were  not 

)e  children  lived  too  far 

lere  ware  too  few  roads 

Ion.    So  they  were  cloaed 

[alloeatad  to  reopen  tbam 

boarding  schools.    Tba 

llscrtmlnated  against  for 

Uonment  of  Indian  OSes 

igh  tbay  number  about 

il  Indian  popttlation  of 

ily  about  one-twelfth  of 

has  been  spent  on  this 

reduction     program    left 

>rt  and  little  effort  waa 

Frnate   means   of   llvelt- 

poii    of    the   Navajos   bcs 

until  today  they  are  far 

\t  time  of  the  Merlam 

3nslderable  publicity  ra- 
schools  St  sU  for  more 

Bhtldren  This  Is  serious, 
of  the  fact  that  an  de- 
ls considered  the  right 
Hid.  and  further  because 

promised  education  In  a 

le  Cnited  States  Senate. 

klch  have  never  been  kept. 

^mlly  does  not  know  that 
than    the    educational 

Jos.   these  Indians  mxist 

ire  the  poorest,  sickest, 
most  hopeless  people  In 

Ion  will  not  watt.  If  In- 
hsd  been  better.  I  feel 

I  some  of  the  ills  of  the 
have  been  prevented  or 

|etermlne  whst  the  pres- 
Ice  of  Indian  Affairs  Is 
[philosophies  are.     There 
and  inclusive  afflrma- 
kbllshment  of  a  forward- 
ttch  will  help  American 
Indian-Americans:    this 
tress  toward  assimilation 
»en  lost  In  the  past  few 
:y  definition  Is  the  first 
of  the  Indian  Office. 
Itad  because  certain  Fed- 
continue  for  a  consider- 
^  even  though  Federal  su- 
is  Is  withdrawn  as  quick- 
Office  operation  in  the 
efficient  and  economical. 
re   a  competent   agency. 
The  Navajo  contrl- 
jTort  alone  Justlflea  all  tha 
propoaed  rehabilitation 
leu  cannot  permit  Indiana 
perished  or  to  be  released 
leral  supervision  to  ba 
eapa  or  Into  alums. 
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AOMnvnrmATioM 
Another  raqulremant  for  reform  Is  Im- 
provement of  Indian  OOca  organization,  ad- 
ministration, financial  systems,  and  of  the 
entire  operation.  Exactly  what  thoae  reforms 
abould  ba  It  la  not  passible  for  an  outsider 
Uka  myself  to  say.  Llnea  of  authority  seem 
tiimj.  Administrative  processes  have  slowed 
the  district  offices  were  opened,  per- 
bacause  suflVclent  authority  has  not 
been  relinquished  by  the  Indian  Office  or  be- 
cause procedures  have  not  bean  set  up. 
There  seems  little  liaison  at  any  level  be- 
tween tha  various  divisions.  There  often 
appeara  to  be  considerable  difference  between 
the  ideas  of  the  head  staff  and  thoae  of  men 
in  tha  field;  and  there  Is  too  little  personal 
contact  between  poUcy  makers  and  those  for 
whom  the  policies  are  made.  Field  staffs  are 
overbvirdened  with  demands  for  voluminous 
reports,  such  as  tha  coat  estimates.  Too 
many  people  are  required  to  perform  certain 
work,  as  handling  the  heirships  of  land  al- 
lotments that  have  been  fractlonallTed  by 
Inheritance.  Another  defect  Is  that  there  is 
no  deflnlta  budget  on  the  field  level  for  any 
division  or  agency. 

In  order  to  make  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  Indian  Office  sdmlnlstratlon  It  Is  urgently 
recommended  that  Congress,  through  a  Joint 
raaolutlon,  should  hire  outside  experts,  some 
flna  that  spactallasa  in  industrial -adminis- 
trative research,  to  come  into  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  make  studies  of  procediu'es 
and  organlaatlon:  to  have  power  to  subpena 
witnaaaaa  and  examine  reports:  make  their 
^■mUt  and  than  report  back  for  action  to 
tha  proper  ooounlttae  of  the  Congress. 

Undoubtedly  there  should  be  decentralisa- 
tion of  the  Indian  Office,  with  authority  and 
responsibility  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
agency  superintendents.  District  offices 
eould  exercise  a  sujjervisory  function,  and  a 
small  staff  in  Washington  should  confine  It- 
self to  policy  making,  budgeting,  and  legisla- 
tive effort.  The  Chicago  office  should  be 
eliminated.  A  broad  national  policy  should 
be  defined,  then  details  of  local  policy  mat- 
ters left  to  the  agencies,  each  of  whom 
should  make  a  plan  of  operation,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Washington  staff.  BudgeU 
ahotild  ba  set  up  for  each  agency  and  de- 
ficiency appropriations  shoiUd  not  be  nec- 
essary unless  a  real  emergency  developed. 
These  or  almUar  reforms  would  do  much  to 
solve  administrative  defects  and  point  out 
ways  to  do  a  better  and  quicker  Job  with  the 
least  money. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  reforms  be 
aooompllshed.  The  public  lacks  confidence 
in  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  Indians  lack 
confidence.  If  that  confidence  Is  not  re- 
stored, the  Indians  will  be  the  main  stiffer- 
ars.  They  are  the  ones  who  need  the  schools, 
hospitals,  resource  development,  and  other 
services  which  they  can  obtain  only  from 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  which  an  an- 
gry Congreas  may  refuse  to  an  Inept,  archaic 
Indian  Service. 


It  la  recommended  that  educational  poli- 
cies of  ths  Indian  Office  should  be  examined. 
There  is  considerable  criticism  of  the  educa- 
ttoaal  system — that  It  is  reservation  cen- 
tarad  and  that  on  a  long-time  basis  achleve- 
manta  are  not  satisfactory.  Currlculiun 
should  be  adjusted  so  all  Indian  children 
will  be  offered  the  courees  of  training  which 
will  most  quickly  prepare  them  fw  succeas 
on  or  cff  the  reservation.  Teachers  shotild 
not  be  reqiUred  to  neglect  their  training 
duties  to  fill  out  Innumerable  reports  or  to 
attend  to  nonclassroom  work. 

All  resource  development  that  Is  feasible 
on  reservations,  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  Indians,  should  be  vigorously  under- 
taken; and  Indians  should  be  protected  and 
assisted  in  ownership  and  use  of  their  lands 
and  resources. 

All  future  devalopmcnts  should  Include 
collaboraUon  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Oovemments.    Many  States  are  Inclined  to 


be  Indifferent  to  unserved  Indian  problems 
because  they  do  not  feel  responsible.  The 
full  poaslbUltiee  of  the  Johnson -OliaUey 
Act  should  be  evoked  to  achieve  State  coop- 
eration In  all  poeslble  efforts  and  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  aastune  Increasing 
responsibilities  for  Indians  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Some  States  extend  public  assistance  ben- 
efits to  Indians.  Others  do  so  on  a  restricted 
basis.  The  two  States  In  which  there  Is  ths 
greatest  need  refuse  to  aid  Indians  who  live 
on  reservations.  I  believe  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  should  extend  beneflu  If  they  are 
legally  responsible,  because  refusal  consti- 
tutes a  plain  case  of  racial  discrimination. 
But  the  financial  situation  of  New  Mexico  Is 
so  poor,  and  relief  burdens  are  so  high,  that 
it  has  been  necessary  already  for  the  Wel- 
fare Department  to  restrict  Intake,  so  little 
practical  good  would  accrue  to  Indians  even 
if  the  Stste  assumes  that  obligation.  If  New 
Mexico  and  Arlaona  are  not  forced  to  extend 
assistance  to  Indians,  undoubtedly  other 
States  will  discontinue  doing  so. 

Solution  of  this  problem  could  come  fzxHn 
(a)  variable  Federal  grants  In  aid  to  low  in- 
come States,  so  tmlform  standards  of  public 
assistance  would  apply  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  all  needy  people,  including  In- 
dians; or  (b)  special  appropriations  to  ths 
Indian  Office  to  provide  adequate  assistance 
to  Indians,  either  through  cooperation  with 
State  welfare  departments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Johnson -Oldalley  Act,  or  di- 
rectly under  the  Indian  Office.  Ths  latter  is 
not  recommended  because  It  tends  to  fur- 
ther segregation  of  Indians  and  because  the 
standards  of  the  Indian  Office  on  welfare  re- 
lief are  below  those  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  ex- 
plore the  advantages  which  might  be  gained 
for  Indians  by  transfer  of  the  Indian  Office 
divisions  of  health,  welfare,  and  education 
from  Interior  Department  into  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  As  of  last  July,  all  the 
major  health,  welfare,  and  edticatlon  activi- 
ties of  the  Nation,  excepting  for  Indians, 
were  put  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  it  would  appear  discriminatory  that  In- 
dians are  excluded.  The  criterion  for  trans- 
fer of  agencies  to  Federal  Security  control  is 
whether  the  agency  is  more  coooemed  with 
human  or  with  other  problems.  It  would  be 
a  proper  queatlon  to  ask  If  the  Indian  Oflloe 
Is  more  concerned  with  Indians  as  people, 
or  with  the  land  which  the  Indians  own. 
If  the  buioan  problems  are  primary,  there 
seems  little  reason  for  objectlxig  to  the  trans- 
fer. If  It  Is  Impossible  to  dissociate  human 
needs  from  land  matters,  then  perhaps  the 
entire  Uullan  OOloe  should  be  transfared 
from  Interior  Into  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  where  higher  standards  for  health, 
welfare,  and  education  prevail  than  the  In- 
dians have  ever  known. 

In  any  cases  where  Indian  Office  ftmctlons 
could  be  administered  as  well,  and  with  less 
expense,  by  other  Federal  agencies,  transfer 
Bhould  be  considered.  But  if  the  agency  to 
whom  a  tranafer  la  contemplated  would  find 
it  necessary  to  set  up  any  separate  or  special 
unit  for  such  Indian  work,  care  should  be 
taken  to  determine  the  potential  coet  and 
whether  It  would  truly  prove  less  expensive 
or  more  efficient  than  operation  by  the  In- 
dian Office. 

TsasaMATiOM  or  thb  tsovt 

It  should  be  the  goal  of  every  cltlnn  that 
the  Indian  Office  work  Itself  out  of  a  Job  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Definite  plans 
to  abolish  the  Indian  Office  have  seldom  pro- 
gressed beyond  rudimentary,  over-simplified, 
bare  beginnings.  Mr.  F.  A.  Vogel,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, outlined  some  stiggestlons  to  me  last 
winter,  as  follows: 

1,  Freeing  of  •Yeady"  tribes  at  once, 
a.  Selection  of  committees  to  appraise  the 
size  of  the  Indian  Job  in  each  State  and  esti- 
mate cost  of  doing  it. 


5.  Paiaage  of  leglalatlon  and  appropria- 
tions, biued  on  such  committee  findings,  the 
money,  and  the  job  then  to  be  ttuned  over 
to  the  SUtes. 

4.  Appropriations  to  be  on  a  diminishing 
basis,  60  the  States  gradually  would  take 
over  tht)  entire  burden. 

6.  Reservation  lands  to  be  owned  by  the 
tribe  under  State  oorpcu^tlons,  with  each 
tribal  member  holding  shares  of  stock  In  the 
corporation. 

There  are  good  points  to  this  plan  and 
there  ai-e  defects.  The  Indians  mtist  be  pro- 
tected itom  land  sharks.  Committees  mak- 
ing appraisals  of  costs  should  have  well-de- 
fined standards,  else  some  of  them  might 
grossly  overestimate  probable  oosta.  while 
others  might  underestimate  and  leave  the 
State  vrlth  huge,  tintlnanced  and  tmsolved 
Indian  problems.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  have 
committees  mske  studies  and  recommen- 
dations as  a  basis  for  further  action. 

Many  States  would  disapprove  accepting 
Indian  btirdens  with  diminishing  Federal 
aid;  some  States  might  have  political  re- 
gimes which  wotild  ignore  or  even  exploit 
the  Indians.  It  should  be  assured  that 
States  would  not  seek  funds  in  excess  of 
those  which  would  be  needed  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  same  task;  and  alao 
that  States  would  make  a  success  of  any 
Indian  obligations  they  assume. 

Under  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  II),  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Indian  Aflaln 
Subcommittee.  It  Is  provided  thst  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress  maks  plans  "to  hasten 
the  time  of  complete  emancipation  of  the 
Indlanii"  and  -for  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  Fed(««l  restrictions  over  Indians." 

The  committee  Is  especially  instructed  to 
ascertain  effect  of  withdrawal  upon  claims 
which  the  Indlsns  have  against  the  Oovem- 
ment; methods  of  distribution  of  money  and 
lands  iield  in  trust  for  Indians:  disposition 
of  agency  buildings  and  property:  and  disso- 
lution of  organisations  formed  tinder  the 
Indian  Raorganlxatlon  Act.  The  committee 
Is  also  to  determine  what  State  legislation 
would  be  needed  and  how  much  money  States 
would  require  In  Federal  contributions, 
pending  the  placing  of  Indian  lands  on  the 
State  tax  rolls. 

This  resolution  wotjld  be  more  acceptable 
If  It  Included  specific  instructions  thst  In- 
dians are  to  be  protected  In  their  land  hold- 
ings; that  they  should  be  prepared  econom- 
ically and  socially  before  being  released;  to 
ascertain  the  ability  and  wUlingnesE  of  States 
to  assume  Indian  responsibllitlec;  and  to 
define  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
Indian  land  should  be  placed  on  tax  rolls. 
Also  the  committee  Is  obliged  to  report  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible for  a  committee  to  make  competent 
studies  and  plans  covering  these  extensive 
and  difficult  problems  in  the  short  period  of 
time  specified. 

Some  general  premises  for  a  broader  |rtan 
have  been  formulated  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart, 
superintendent  of  the  Navajo  Agency,  Win- 
dow Rode,  Aria.,  m  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Postwar  Resources  Institute  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Mr.  Stewart  presents  6  general 
premises:  (1)  Need  to  change  Indian  Ofltoe 
policy  of  land -based  economy  becatise  at  land 
limitation;  (3)  Indians  who  do  stay  on  the 
land  should  have  economic  sized  land  units; 
(8)  Indians  must  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Nation;  (4)  there  shoiUd  be  a  legisla- 
tive determination  of  degree  of  blood  neces- 
sary for  enrollment  on  Indian  Office  census; 
(6)  «wtw«miim  standards  of  health,  edticatlon, 
economic  base,  et  cetera  (baaed  on  rtiral 
standards  of  the  area)  should  be  defined, 
these  standards  to  be  focal  polnta  at  which 
Federal  supervision  could  Justifiably  be  with- 
drawn: and  (6)  the  right  program  is  Uie  one 
that  erentually  will  cost  the  least.  Mr. 
Stewart  should  be  invited  to  submit  a  pro- 
spectus for  a  program  he  believes  wotild  ae- 
oompliah  those  objectives. 
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pe^nent   nig^eatlona.   particularly 

the  dlAeultlea  ot  the  problem. 

In  a  paper  read  before  th« 
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Joint  Pronaea.  AMiatant  Com- 

jt    Indian    Affairs:     and    Acting 

T  William  Zimmerman.  Jr .  re- 
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ideaa  (or  what  they  consider  a 
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of    their    Ideaa    Into   a   workable 
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BtlNDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
me  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  Include  herewith  the  fol- 

atticle  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 


RirtAM 


draat 


occup  atlon 


moat 

that  has 

can 

told  by  q^tlng 
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suits  whldb 
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Oovemm< 
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cratlc 
dignity 
bondage 
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Ut 
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moat  half 
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(ArUcle  21) 
l^nd  reform  constitutes  one  of  the 
Jc  upheavals  In  Japanese  society 
>e*n  brought  about  by  the  Amerl- 
The  story  of  It  can  beet  be 
the  original  directive  to  the 
^vernment  and  deecrlblng  the  re- 
followed.    On  December  9.  1945. 
was  Issued  by  8CAP  which 
part,  the  following: 
>rder  that   the  Imperial   Japanesa 
t  ahall  remove  economic  obstacles 
rat^val  and  strengthening  of  demo- 
establish  respect  for  the 
man.  and  destroy   the  economic 
rhieb  has  enslaved  tha  Japaosae 
centuries  of  feudal  opprsMlotl.  tha 
iBporlal  Government   Is   directed 
to  insure  that  those  who 
of  Japan  shall  have  a  more  equal 
to  enjoy  the  fnilu  of  their  labor, 
purpose  of  this  order  Is  to  exter- 
pamlctous  ills  which  have  long 
Iba  agrarian  structure   of   a  land 
balf  tha  total  population  is 
hvrtiandry.    The  more  malevolent 
1  Is  Include: 


o»esu'o»ding  of  land.  Al- 
the  farm  households  In  Japan  tUl 
ona  and  oaa«halX  acres  each. 


sell 


tkose 


"(b)  Widespread  tenancy  under  eondi> 
tlons  highly  unfavorable  to  tenants.  Mc 
than  threa-fourths  of  the  farmers  In  Jap 
are  either  partially  or  totally  tenanU.  pa] 
Ing  rentals  amcunting  to  half  or  more  at 
their  annual  crops. 

"(C)  A  heavy  burden  of  farm  Indebtedneea 
combined  atth  high  rates  of  Interest  on 
farm  loans.  Lees  than  half  the  farm  house- 
holds are  able  to  support  themaalves  on 
their  agricultural  Income. 

"(d)  Go"emment  fiscal  pollctee  which  dia>| 
criminate  against  agriculture  In  favor  of' 
industry  and  trade. 

"(e)  Authoritative  Oovamment  eontrol| 
over  farmers  and  farm  organlaatSona  wlth«j 
out  regard  for  farmer  interests. 

"3.  The  Japanese  Imperial  Government 
therefore   ordered   to   submit   on   or    befc 
liarch    IS,    1946.   a   program    of   rtiral    land] 
reform." 

The  directive  then  listed  In  general  terma 
what  the  program  should  Include. 

DUT  ENACTS  PSOOaAM 

On   December  38.   1946.  appropriate   legls-l 
lation  was  enacted   by   the  Diet.     It  estab-' 
llshed  local  rural  land  commissions  in  e:  <  h 
farm   village,   the   members  of   which   were ' 
to  be  elected  by  the  farmers  and  to  consist 
of  nve  tenant  farmers,  two  owner -cultiva- 
tors and  three  owners. 

Local  conunlsslcns  are  to  be  supervised  byj 
prefectural  commissions,  which  In  turn  araj 
to  be  supervised  by  a  national  commission  ] 
under  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  fac« 
estry.  But  American  military  govemmc 
teams  also  will  be  on  the  job  to  advise  tbaj 
farmers  and  see  that  the  reform  Is  carried] 
out. 

Under  the  land  reform  act.  the  lands  su^| 
ject   to   purchase   Include   all    tillable   laaS 
owned    by    absentee    landlords,    all    tenant* 
farmed  lands  In  excess  of  1  cho  (245  ac    s) 
In   Kyushu.   Shlkoku.    and    Honshu    and    4 1 
cho  In  Bckkaldo.  all  owner -cultivator  landa  { 
In  wean  of  3   cho  in   the   three   south'^rn 
Japaneaa  islands,  and   12  cho  in  Hokk..  .^o,  | 
and  all  tillable  lands  owned  by  corpora  tic 
which  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  prlncl| 
objective  of  that  corporation. 

covasKMurr  buys  tANO 

Lands  subject  to  transfer  are  to  be  ptir> 
chased   by    the   Government   and   resold 
eligible  buyers.     Tenants  on  the  land  as  aC| 
November  23.  1948,  other  tenanta  and  perse 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  land  have  prlorll 
to  purchase  in  that  order. 

The    practical    effect    of    this    measure 
that    eventually    no    farmer    on    the    th» 
southern   Islands  will  own  more  than   li 
acres  of  land,  while  the  limit  on  the  nort 
em  island  of  Hokkaido  will  be  29  4  acres. 

The  purchase  prices  are  subject  to  var 
tlon  within  legal  limits  fixed  by  the  lan^ 
commissions.  The  owners  will  receive  ps 
of  the  purchase  price  in  cash  and  the  bal- 
ance In  bonds  bearing  8.65  percent  inter 
and  redeemable  in  24  annual  Installments. 

TenanU  may  pay  for  all  or  any  part  of 
land  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the  balan< 
In  24  annual   installments  with  Interest 
3.2  percent.     In  case  of  crop  failures  or  1< 
farm  prices  the  OoTemment  will  either 
duce.  postpone,  or  cancel  the  annual  pa] 
ment. 

Other  provlalons  of  the  law  require  ci 
payment  of  rent  for  farms  which  are 
operated  by  tenanu  and  rent  ceilings  of 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  production  fre 
paddy  and  15  percent  from  upland  f  Mds. 
DiToaa  vuiT  nxL* 

This  la  about  as  thorotighgolng  a  refc 
as  anyone  could  imagine. 

Our  party  of  editors  and  publishers  mi 
a  field  trip  to  a  locality  near  Tokyo  wht 
thta  program  is  being  carried  out.  On 
program  tt  saya  that  we  went  to  Shlkl  Mac 
Kltadachl  Oun.  Saitama  Prefecture.  Hona' 
Japan,  which  means  that  we  went  for  a  drti 
oat  in  the  country  and  wound  up  in  a  rt 
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United  States  or  elsewhere.  They  are  con- 
sidered vetarans  and  are  enjoying  veterans' 
beneflu  under  the  law.  There  were  400,000 
Fllfplnoe  m  that  army  tn  the  Philippines,  but 
they  are  not  considered  veterans  and,  there- 
fore, not  entitled  to  veterans'  benoflts,  except 
Insurance  and  pensions  for  de8t^  or  dis- 
ability whh^  are  enjoyed  by  only  a  small 
percentage  of  that  ntmiber. 

Thus  a  Filipino  soldier  who  was  lu^cy 
enough  to  come  out  of  the  war  unscathed 
gets  nothing  except  the  glory  of  having 
fought  under  the  American  flag  made  poig- 
nant by  the  ehegrin  of  being  read  out  as  a 
veteran  by  postwar  legalistic  Interpretction 
of  bis  ftatns.  He  la  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  OI  bill  of  rights,  the  Mnstering-Out  Pay- 
ment Act,  the  Terminal-Leave  Act.  the  Six 
Months  Death  Gratuity  Act,  and  other  acts. 

The  claim  of  the  Filipino  to  recognition  as 
a  veteran  rests  on  the  fact  that  on  July  26, 
1941,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander  tn  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Nary, 
and  acting  tinder  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Mai^h  24.  1934,  ordered  the  Philippine  Army 
Inducted  Into  the  American  Army,  and  it 
not  until  June  SO.  1946,  that  it  was 
from  under  American  military  au- 
thority by  another  order  of  the  President. 

On  April  27.  1942,  the  Attorney  General 
held  that  the  Philippine  Army  was  thereby 
placed  In  the  active  service  in  the  land  ar.d 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  law  until  Congrcas.  on  February  18, 
1940,  passed  the  First  Rescission  Act.  declar- 
ing that  that  army  was  not  in  such  actlre 
service  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  vet- 
erans* benefits,  with  the  two  exceptions 
noted  above.  Since  then  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  to  Congress  a  bill 
extending  to  PUIpinos  the  benefits  of  the 
Missing  Persons  Act,  which  will  give  them 
ttaetr  back  pay. 

On  the  Induction  of  the  Philippine  Army 
4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  American 
Government  assumed  Its  expenses,  devdop- 
mcnt,  and  direction.  There  was  no  state- 
ment at  that  time  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  law  of  Congress  that  sug- 
gested even  faintly  that  they  were  other 
than  soldiers  In  the  American  Army.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  made  to  tmder- 
staud  that  they  were  such  soldiers.  They 
were  proud  of  it  and  they  fought  with  more 
zest. 

When  they  were  ordered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Filipino  Eoldiers 
who  by  law  owed  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  could  not  have  refused  to  comply. 
The  order  was  as  obligatory  on  them  as  the 
conscription  act  was  on  American  citizens. 

Hie  Filipino  soldiers  were  not  mercen- 
aries or  mere  hired  workers  In  uniform  to 
be  discharged  summarily  without  benefit  of 
veterans'  rights  after  their  combat  useful- 
ness had  ceased  with  the  war's  ending,  which 
they  h^ped  to  hasten.  They  had  acquired 
rights,  both  inherent  and  derivative,  while 
SKving  under  the  American  flag,  even  as 
the  116.000  foreigners  in  the  American  Army 
had  acquired  veterans'  benefits  in  ftill. 

The  PhillppliM  Army  lost  \t»  organic 
Identity  when  It  was  merged  in  the  Amieri- 
can  forces  and  the  Philippine  Government, 
which  under  the  law  then  in  force  was  mere- 
ly a  creature  of  the  American  Congreaa,  was 
In  temporary  legal  vacuum  itself.  These 
two  facta  were  made  patent  at  the 
Burrander  cwemonies  in  Tokyo  Bay,  wl 
BO  Filipino  representaUve  was  invited  to 
sign  the  surrender  instrument. 

But  the  Filipinos  were  partly  reooncUed  to 
that  symbolic  exclusion  because  their  friend, 
General  MacArthur.  signed  for  Americana  and 
for  than.  They  were  attached  to  America 
by  ribbons  of  service  and  affection — an  at- 
tachment so  pathetic  in  Its  sincerity.  And 
•o  tt  Is  hard  for  them  to  realize  ^at  the 
lecallsta  in  Washington  should  now  bold 
that  they  were  not  In  the  active  servlee  of 
the  American  forces  when  they  ask.  as  thay 
now  do,  tot  Tetnrana*  reoofnttkm. 


It  to  a  fact  that  recognising  the  Filipinos 
as  veterans  tn  these  postwar  times  would 
eoet  tne  American  Government  money.  But 
the  Filipinos  had  saved  America  mtich  more 
money  than  the  cost.  Let  the  two  foUowtng 
considerations  be  taken  Into  aceotmt  In  this 
connection: 

First  General  MacArthur  has  stated  that 
the  participation  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  war 
had  shortened  it  considerably  and  saved 
many  American  lives.  If  It  shortened  the  war 
by  60  days,  tt  had  saved  the  United  States 
some  $15,000,000,000  at  the  rate  of  $300,000,- 
000  of  expenditures  a  day. 

Second.  If  the  Philippine  Army  had  not 
been  inducted  Into  the  American  Army  4 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Philippine 
Government,  ever  loyal  to  the  United  States, 
would  have  prexjared  and  waged  the  war  as  a 
separate  entity  and  as  such  it  would  have 
received  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  lend- 
lease  assistance  from  the  United  Gltates.  Aa 
It  was.  It  received  no  such  assistance. 

The  Filipinos  deserve  to  be  considered 
veterans  of  the  American  armed  forces. 
Strict  technicality  may  militate  against  It. 
hut  equity  is  In  its  favor  and  fundamental 
policy  fortifies  It. 

VXHCUIH  VtLLAMUr. 

Washuvctoii. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  19. 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recced,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

COMMZaCK     AMD     iKDUSTaT 

Association  or  Nrw  Tobk, 
New  York.  M.  Y..  June  23,  1947. 
Hon.  Emaitdzx  Cbllxb. 

House  Office  Buildin§. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Cnxxa:  It  seemed  really  good  to 
again  hear  from  you.  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  to  which 
project  we  are  opposed. 

In  the  CoifOREBBioNAL  Racoan  of  May  8 
1947,  letters  from  the  executive  offlcials  of 
31  steamship  companies  are  reproduced,  and 
not  a  single  steamship  fx>mpany  anwng  them 
says  it  would  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  If  this  project  U  adopted.  Indeed, 
they  almost  unanimously  dearly  indicate 
their  opposition  to  the  project,  neither 
General  MarshRll  nor  anyone  else  has  offered 
convincing  evidence  at  the  possibility  of 
making  the  propoeed  canal  self-liquidating 
by  the  imposlticm  of  toils,  or  In  any  other 
manner. 

We  believe  our  members  have  not  only 
been  Informed  hut  misinformed  as  w«l  con- 
cerning the  claimed  benefits  of  this  pro- 
poeed waterway  to  our  national  defenae. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  for  nine-tenths  of  Its 
course  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  AUantlc 
Ocean  the  St.  Lawrence  River  flows  entirely 
within  Canadian  territory  and  at  no  potnt 
to  It  entirely  within  the  territory  at  the 
United  States,  one  question  seema  to  need 
■  satisfactory  answer  If  our  national  safety 
to  to  be  maintained.  What  woold  peevent 
Canada  or  the  British  Empire  from  volun- 
tarily dosing  the  canal  to  preserve  their  neu- 
traUty  should  the  United  SUtes  become  a 
partlclisant  In  a  war  In  which  either  Canada 
or  the  British  Empire  occupied  the  aUtoa  of 
a  neutral  power?  Remember,  please,  it  to 
propoeed  to  have  the  United  States  heavily 
participate  to  the  cooirtnictlon  at  thto  canal 


wlttaoot  tbe  fomallty  at  esKUtlng  a  traaty 
either  with  the  Dominion  or  with  the  Crown. 

Again,  with  the  canal  and  locks,  dams.  etc. 
being  located  In  such  aparaety  settled  tar- 
rltory,  it  would  aacm  relative  y  easy  for  aa 
enemy  natkn.  by  the  proper  placing  and 
discharging  of  one  or  more  charges  of  high 
exfrioaivea.  to  put  tbe  canal  out  of  oonunls- 
•km  and  effectively  bottle  up  whatever  vea- 
•ala  and  war  materials  we  might  have  located 
above  that  point  at  any  given  time.  Not  a 
very  comforting  thought  when  considering 
national  defense. 

The  remaining  points  raised  to  your  letter 
were  adequately  treated  by  our  witnesses, 
Colonel  McCaffrey  and  Mr.  Mace,  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  of  the  Seventy-seventh  and 
Seventy-ninth  Oongreaaes,  respectively. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  hear  from 
you;  and  even  though  we  do  not  now  see 
eye  to  eye  on  this  particular  matter,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  world  is  being  ktod  to  jou 
and  that  yon  wlU  realise  the  error  of  your 
position  before  it  is  too  late. 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

Thokas  jsrraaaoN  lOure,     V . 
LecTeimrjf. 


Son  Consefvauon  Set? ice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF   WISCXMiaUi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVBe 

Wednesday,  June  25. 1947 

Mr.  Sl'EVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  recently  received  the  attached  tet- 
ter and  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Badger 
State  Spcxtsmen's  Club  ctf  La  Crosse. 

Wis. 

Inasmuch  as  the  agrlculttu^  appropri- 
ation bill  is  now  being  considered  l)y  the 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  appropriation  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  re- 
search will  be  included  therein,  and  be- 
cause I  am  personally  much  Interested  In 
the  good  work  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  done  and  is  doing  In  Wiscon- 
sin. I  Include  tbe  attached  letter  and 
resolution  of  tbe  Badger  State  Sports- 
men's Cl\^  in  the  CoMGBxasioaAi. 
Rkoobb: 

Baoceb  State  GrovrsKr^t  Olttb,  Iwc., 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  June  19,  1947. 
Hon.  W.  H.  SrETXNSOH. 
Bouse  Office  Buildtrtff, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Bm:  The  Badger  State  Sportsmen^ 
Club  of  La  CroBse  adopted  the  follovrtng  rea»> 
lutlon  at  Its  Jane  5  meeting: 

"Whereas  committees  of  the  United  States 
Congress  have  reduced  the  1948  budget  of  tbe 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service  re- 
search department  from  $1,423,000,  which  was 
aUocated  to  1947,  to  #873,000  for  the  naat 
ftocal  year:  and 

"Whereas  these  funds  are  used  for  reaench 
work  throughout  the  Nation  for  tbe  Improve- 
ment of  the  soil  productog  agricultural  crops 
as  well  as  grass  and  other  vegetation  as  cover 
for  the  prevention  of  diaaatrous  duat  storaw: 
and 

"Whereas  it  to  recognleed  by  conservation 
authorities  that  the  basis  for  aU  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  es  weU  as  our  nattnal  resources, 
to  traced  to  the  aoil  and  water;  and 

"Whereas  It  to  to  the  best  toteresta  of  the 
IVation.  especially  to  those  with  agrieoltural 
pnrsmts  and  oonservatlon  generally,  tliat 
bodgcfto  aUoeated  to  tboae  agencies  teavtog 
to  do  witb  tba  improvement  at  soil  and  ttoe 
rurtberlng  of  eonaervatlon  activity  be  not  Im- 
patrad:  Tbcrcfora  ba  tt 
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ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H()N.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNNacncDT 
W  THk  HOUSE  OF  REHRBSENTAriVB 
Vednesdav.  June  25.  1947 

X)DGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
„..  to  call  attention  to  legislators 
public  generally,  to  the  following 
the  Honorable  Kaarel  R.  Pusta, 
...  Minister  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
o  Sweden,  and  the  enclosed  ar- 
the  Baltic  Review. 

Information  of  this  kind  Is 

the  utmost  Importance  In  evalu- 
■Itof  tbe  results  of  such  aggressions  as 
took  pace  last  week  in  Hungary;  Just 
as  a  fev  years  ago.  we  needed  reports  of 
this  kind  to  inform  us  accurately  as  to 
the  fulJ  meaning  of  the  Nazi  concentra- 
tion ca  ops. 
The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Aran.  38.  1947. 

a    conaiderable    emotion    In 

In  November  1M6.  when  the  Swcd- 

t  and  people  heard  of  a  aecret 

it   between   their   Government   and 

concerning   the  extradition   of   187 

of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  totonia. 

taken  refuge  In  Sweden,   in  May 

Swedes  then  resented  that  their 

had  been  compeUed  to  repudl- 

t  um'anltarlan  conception  of  the  right 

under  presaure  of  a  foreign  power. 

iment  waa  attacked  In  the  Parlla- 

l^rotest  meatlnga  were  held  all  over 

and  a  flood  of  protast  resolutlona 

the  King  and  Oovanuncnt.     Never- 

the    extradition    of    147    BalU    waa 

for  political  reaaona"  aa  the  For- 

Dr.  Ceaten  Und^n.  acknowl- 

aa  Interview.    At  the  aama  time 

dlaelOBCd  to  the  Parliament  that 

on   January    1,    1041.   the   Swedlah 

had  reeognlttd  the  annexation 

of  the  three  Baltic  republlca. 

that  event,  painful  both  to  the  Swed- 

and    aome    30.000    Baltic    ref- 

felt    themaelvea   In   mowMBtary 

of  being  delivered  to  tb*  llwlan 

the  Balu  i<eo?awd  a  certain,  bow- 

tnaa  of  aaeurlty  la  Sweden. 

Is  revealed  that  the  Swedlah  Foreign 

advlaed.  on  January  1.   194S.  the 

pastorate,  that  all  the  Baltic  dtl- 

left  their  countrlea  after  Augtiat 

are  to  be  conaidered  and  ragkJarail 

booka   aa  BonrtmK  citiMna,     And. 

20.   1047.  an  oAelal  coaamiuique 

In  Swedlah  papers  aaylng  that 

Soviet  law  lay  under  an  IntertUet 

between  Soviet  cltlaena  and  for- 

ttatidtapoaltlan  of  Sovlat  law  moat  be 

aa  ralevaat  to  tfee    ' 


eltlaMM.    Purthcrmore.  according  to  well' 
formad  aoureaa,  the  SwedUh  civil  regUt 
and  poUaa  authorltlas  have  received 
that  from  May  1.  thU  year,  the  Baltic  rafj 
ugees  be  atyled  In  ail  the  documenU  iaai 
to  them  aa  Soviet  cltlaena. 

Although   the   SwedUh   preaa — except 
CommunUt   and   other   pro-Soviet  p»peri 
unai^HKNialy   crltlotaa  aapactally   the   — 
riaga  baa  aa  a  chaUaaga  to  bttaian  rli 
and  ethica.  the  Balu  are  thinking  with 
row  of  the  experience  with  the  107  In  wl 
ter  194«. 

The  arbitrary  aovletUaUon  of  Baltic  oil 
aena  In  Sweden  may  have  henceforth  fat 
conse<}U:?ncea.  aa  there  la  no  more  ^ 

agalnat  further  alma  of  the  Soviet  Ooi 
■Mat  and  the  eventual  compliance  of 
Swedlah  Mlniatry  with  theae  alms.    What 
the  U  S.  S.  R.  wUl  now  remind  Sweden  tl 
according  to  the  Soviet  Penal  Code  of  li 
paragraph  68.  Soviet  cltlzena  who  have 
abroad  are  to  be  tried  and  puniahed      h< 
lor  high  treaaon? 

It  haa   been   the   policy   of   the   i 
democraciea.  and  understood  to  be  the 
elea  of  all  the  member*  of  the  United 
tlona— axcept  the  U.  S.  S   R.  and  her  aal 
lltea—  that  the  Baltic  refugece  shall  net 
considered  as  Soviet  citizens,  to  say  r.   '  hi 
of  their  submitting  to  Soviet  laws  In  a  fi 
foreign  country,  which  granted  them 
tuary.     Will  Sweden,  a  new  member  of 
UN  but  an  ancient  land  of  freedom,  chi 
and  political  decency,  be  the  first  to  swi 
Kaabxl  R.   Posts.   Sr.. 
Former  tatonUn  Knvoy  to  Swet 

(From  the  BaiUc  Review,  Stockholm. 
Sweden  | 

IJF«  m  A  aovixT  coitcxirnuTioii  cami 
aroar  or  am  aacArss  raisoNxa  or  wAa 

A  well-known  Estonian  patriot  who  fVirl 
the  last  years  of  the  war  had  fough'    aa  | 
guerrUla  both  against  the  Oermana  and 
Russlana  waa  compelled  to  flee  from  Est 
In  the  autnmn  of  1944.     Fate  threw  him 
Tchekoatorackla.  but.  unfortunately,  he 
not  aumaft  to  reach  the  occupation  .    ni 
some   western    power    before    the    armiatl 
As  an  Bstonlan,  he  was  threatened,   if 
with   Instant  death,   at   leaat   with   cei 
deportation   to  Siberia.  If   he  feU   into 
hands  of  the  Red  Army,  a  destiny  which 
befallen    countleaa    Estonian    patriots 
order  to  have  at  least  a  chance,  he  <    cM 
to  give  hlmaelf  out  as  a  German,  but 
did  not  save  him.  aa  he  was.  after  all. 
to  penal  servitude  In  Ruaala  along  with 
German  priaoners  of  war. 

Thanka  to  hia  excellent  health,  he  was 
to  bear  the  life  that  awaited  him  for  a 
and  a  half,  until  an  opportunity  to 
pre.-ented  Itaelf.    The  foUowlng  U  the 
of  hia  exporlencea: 

In  May  1945  the  Tcheks  delivered  me. 
with  ail  the  other  Katonlan  refugees,  to 
Russians.    From  Pragvie  we  were  aent 
POW   camp    in    TepIltz-SchOnau.     Kn( 
what  awaited  the  Satonlana  at  the  handaj 
the  niMlana   I  daitded  to  give  myself 
aa  a  fli— *«»     Ibla  waa  not  difficult. 
have  aufflcient  conuaand  of  the  iangx 

In   the  Tepllta-Schteau   camp,   the 
Blana.  first  of  all.  aearched  the  prlsoi 
war  eaiV  tborcmghly.    This  waa  done 
tba  pmaxt  of  leaking  for  anna.  but. 
IhelSM.  the  priaoners  were  deprived  of 
watches,  knlvea.   forks,   spoons,   and    - 
thing  of  value  they   happened  to  1mv( 
them.     Even   good   booU  and   decei.t,    11 
they  had  on  were  taken  from  thei 

r.  everything  that  took  the  fancy  ogj 
WhUe  we  atood  In  rows  fori 
of  ta*  Itiiaaiffr*  dropped  a 
volvsr   aawi«rt   aa.    Tba   provocation 
dearly  evident.    Mooa  of  the  priaoners 
have  been  In  poMHataa  of  a  weapon,  for 
almple  reason  that  to  be  found  with 
would  bava  meant  certain  death  to  th« 
la  quMtloa.    When  all  denied  the  own« 
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are  aot  ready  by  the  beginning  of  winter, 
the  men  will  have  to  freeee  to  death.  All 
the  neccsaary  material  wa*  to  be  provided 
by  tbe  prlaoBsr*  themsslve*.  At  the  end  of 
tba  worklag  day  at  road  buUding  we  cut 
down  trees  in  a  neighboring  forest  and  lugged 
tbe  timber  on  our  backs  a  distance  of  S 
kilometers  to  the  spot  aaatgaed  for  tbe 
barracks.  Tbe  men  oolleeted  barbed  wire 
from  wartime  trenchea  nearby  and  made 
nails  of  it.  A*  there  was  no  ghisa.  the  win- 
dows were  covered  with  thin  chlpa  of  wood 
which  let  In  a  little  light.  Tba  keeping  of 
accounu  In  the  omce  of  the  camp  wa*  alao 
done  on  aucb  wooden  chlpa  aa  ao  paper  was 
available.  Discarded  petrol  caAa  did  duty 
for  stoves  In  the  barracks.  When  they  were 
being  heated  apedal  fire  watchers  had  to  be 
on  the  lookout  all  the  time  in  order  to  see 
that  the  building  did  not  catch  fire.  When 
tbaas  fire  watchera  neglected  their  o£ce 
heating  wa*  forbidden  from  34  to  48  hoius. 
The  man's  clothes  often  got  »tt  througn  at 
work,  but  there  were  no  faclUtle*  to  dry 
them.  There  was  no  Ught  In  the  barracka — 
after  hours  the  prisoners  sat  In  complete 
flff'^"*— .  at  the  aame  time  suffering  from 
hunger  and  frost.  There  were  even  no 
mat^as  In  the  camp.  To  make  fire  one  had 
to  tise  lire  Iron*. 

Tbe  dally  ration  was  600  grams  of  bread 
and  half  a  liter  of  soup  three  times  a  day. 
This  soup  consisted  of  water  and  frozen 
potatoes,  sometimes  with  a  bit  of  intestine 
m  It.  Almost  all  the  prisoners  were  swol- 
len all  over  the  body.  Every  month  roughly 
200  men  In  the  camp  became  absolutely 
unfit  for  work;  the  dally  death  rate  waa 
two  on  an  average. 

The  Incredibly  undernourished  prisoners 
were  constantly  hunting  for  food  and  even 
ransacked  the  refuae  heap*  looking  for  fiah- 
bones  and  beads  among  the  dirt  and  filth. 
Tba  rummaging  In  refuae  beapa  waa.  how- 
svsr.  strictly  forbidden  as  one  often  caught 
dysantary  eating  scrap*  found  there.  But 
with  the  advent  of  darkness  the  prisoners 
were  nevertheless  Irresistibly  drawn  toward 
the  heaps  and  the  camp  police  had  to  beat 
them  away  with  sticks. 

Raiher  gruesome  was  also  the  recurring 
trouble  with  the  pig's  food.  The  Russian 
ooBuaaad'  of  the  camp  were  rearing  a  pig 
for  themaelvea  and  its  fodder  wa*  naturally 
taken  from  the  meager  ration*  of  the  prison- 
er*. Two  guard*  from  among  the  prisoners 
were  detailed  to  watch  the  pig  day  and  night. 
Their  duty,  however,  was  not  to  frighten 
away  possible  thieves  of  the  animal — this 
was  unthinkable  as  the  culprits  would  have 
paid  for  It  with  their  lives— but  to  keep  Its 
fodder  from  disappearing  as  the  hunger- 
maddened  prisoners  constantly  tried  to  raid 
the  pig's  trough.  One  of  the  guards  was 
once  aaver^  punished,  as  he  had  not  only 
eaten  some  of  the  pig's  fodder  himself  but 
even  abstracted  a  little  of  it  for  a  cf>mrade. 

In  the  winter  of  1946-46  the  temperature 
through  tbe  winter  waa  on  an  average  12' 
below  aero.  Tbe  dotbea  of  tbe  prisoners 
were  In  rags,  their  boots  worn  out  com- 
pletely. They  were  given  some  wooden 
shoes,  but  had  no  socks,  no  rags  even  to 
wrap  round  their  feet,  and  no  gloves.  They 
atuired  hay  Into  tbe  wooden  shoes  but  that 
was  not  much  use.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
prisoners  had  their  fingers  and  toes  froaen 
off 

The  prisoner*  had  no  facilities  whatever 
(or  washing.  There  was  a  buUdlng  in  the 
camp  which  was  called  a  bathlngbouse.  but 
It  had  been  constructed  in  a  great  hurry,  the 
walla  w«r*  full  of  gape  and  chinka  and  It 
was  Impossible  to  get  It  warm.  Moreover, 
there  waa  absolutely  no  aoap.  Kvery  man 
waa  allowad  two  liters  of  warm  water  and 
this  was  rationed  out  with  the  greatest 
ears  as  If  It  had  been  something  predoue. 
There  was  even  no  well  In  tbe  camp,  water 
bad  to  be  fetched  from  a  long  way  off  or 
anow  melted. 

In  sptte  at  this  Inhuman  treatment  the 
BxisBians  tried  even  to  make  soma  sort  of 


propaganda  among  the  priaoners.  A  propa* 
ganda-sheet,  "New*  for  the  POW**."  was  pub- 
lished In  Moscow  specially  for  this  purpoae. 
Owing  to  tbe  shortage  of  paper  every  camp 
got  only  two  copies  of  It  and  theae  were 
pasted  on  a  board  and  a«t  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  camp  for  the  prisoners  to  read.  Tbe 
sheet  contained  Intentionally  aelected  In- 
formation about  the  misery  in  the  German 
Bonea  controlled  by  tbe  Western  alllea  and 
the  great  prosperity  in  the  Eastern  aone.  It 
stated  that  Russia  had  given  back  to  Ger- 
many those  factories  which  aooordlng  to  the 
Potsdam  treaty  had  fallen  to  her  lot.  Then 
followed  aa  a  rule  news  of  famine  strikes  and 
collisions  between  the  police  and  the  people 
In  England  and  the  USA.  aa  well  aa  reports 
on  the  collaboration  of  the  Weatem  Allies 
with  Fascists.  The  prisoners'  paper  some- 
times alao  contained  some  new*  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  German  military  organisation 
"Frets  Deutschland."  led  by  Field  Marshal 
Paulus  and  General  Seldllts. 

Even  attempts  of  political  reeducation  of 
the  prlEoners  were  made.  For  this  purpose 
a  number  of  prisoners  were  sent  aomewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Moscow  to  be  trained 
Into  polltruks  at  some  political  course*.  Tbe 
men  destined  for  this  office  had  to  be  of  rad- 
ical views  and  as  an  enticement  they  vrere 
promised  a  more  comfortable  life. 

The  condition  of  the  German  prisoners  of 
war  employed  as  slave  labor  in  Rtissia  Is 
truly  catastrophic.  Even  tbe  fittest  cannot 
survive  for  more  than  8  yeais  under  such 
misery  and  privation.  Of  the  8.000,000  pria- 
oners of  war  now  In  Russia's  forced  labour 
camps  only  a  very  few  can  hope  ever  to  get 
badk  home.  The  lot  of  civlltan  prisoners  Is 
not  better,  perhaps  even  worse,  as  they  ha'-e 
In  most  cases  been  deported  to  Rttasla  with 
the  express  intention  to  let  them  die  a  slow 
death  there. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mrw  touk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATIVB6 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  docs  the  money  come  from  which 
a  wild  and  reckless  irresponsible  group 
of  spenders  continue  to  pour  into  the 
sinkhole  of  Europe? 

Who  then  is  he  who  provides  it  all?  Go 
and  find  him  and  you  will  have  once  more 
before  you  the  forgotten  man.  •  •  •  The 
forgotten  man  Is  delving  away  in  patient  In- 
dustry, supporting  bis  family,  paying  hi* 
taxes,  casting  hi*  vote,  supporting  the  church 
and  the  school,  reading  his  newspaper,  and 
cheering  for  the  politician  of  hia  admiration. 
but  he  u  the  only  one  for  whom  there  la  no 
provision  in  the  great  scramble  and  the  big 
divide.     (William  Graham  Sunmer.) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dally  wage  of 
the  forgotten  man  Is  being  taken  from 
his  pocket  and  sent  overseas  to  benefit 
not  oiu:  taxpayers  but  our  exporters.  The 
foreigners  are  buying  our  exports  with 
our  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money. 
"Heads  I  win,  tails  you  k>Ke"  is  the  game 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  United  States 
is  forced  to  play. 

The  internationalists  permit  the  ex- 
porter to  flip  the  coin;  cur  taxpayers  foot 
the  bill.  I  suggest  that  our  great  inter- 
national spenders  reflect  that  "A  little 
debt  makes  a  debtor,  but  a  great  one  an 
enemy." 


Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting the  following  article  by  Westbrook 
Pegler: 


aa  paoLBa  aaaa  it — assails  srcMBiMa  or  tax 

FONOS  ON  QMSBL  LOAM 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

As  moet  of  us  citizens  and  our  Govern- 
ment seldom  remember,  the  United  States 
waa  established  for  the  selfish  purpoae  of 
promoting  the  general  welfere  of  her  people 
and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them 
and  their  poeterlty. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  and  to  da-_^ 
fend  our  Nation.  Congreas  was  author'axl  to~ 
levy  taxes.  The  original  method  of  taxation 
was  naive  by  the  standards  of  this  day.  btit 
the  purpoae  of  taxation  never  haa  been 
changed  It  waa  then  and  It  atlll  la  to  pay 
the  expense*  of  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  defense  of  our  eoimtry. 

We  never  had  any  intention  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  Greece.  Turkey,  or  Great 
Britain,  or  to  defend  them  against  commu- 
nism or  any  other  enemy.  Our  people  hava 
never  authorised  Congress  or  any  President 
from  Washington  down  to  Truman  to  spand 
our  earned  money  for  this  purpose. 

No  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  bas 
been  adopted  which,  by  any  atretch  of  tba 
Imagination  or  distortion  of  truth,  could 
Justify  the  collection  of  income  taxes  from 
American  citizens  for  the  governments  of 
other  nations.  Such  a  proposal  would  fiout 
the  very  intent  *tat«d  in  the  preamble.  Tba, 
Greek  and  Turkish  Governments  may  ba' 
momentary,  as  soon  to  be  forgotten  and  their 
debts  with  them,  aa  any  of  the  thousands  of 
June-bug  lunchwagons  and  petty  retail  stores 
whose  casual  and  unnoticed  faUorea  account 
for  an  enormous  proportion  of  our  bank- 
ruptcy roll,  year  by  year. 

Since  the  start  of  this  ocntury  we  have 
seen  eight  monarchies  fall  throughout  the 
Balkans,  like  the  bosses  of  our  own  under- 
world. Not  half  of  our  own  people  can  re- 
member when  Servia.  later  tc  be  called 
Serbia,  then  to  be  absort)ed  in  Yugoslavia, 
was  a  Balkan  kingdom,  and  Montenegro  was 
another.  The  Ball:an  borders  are  elastic, 
stretching  this  way  and  that  like  battle  lines, 
and  the  t>order  peoples  have  no  sense  of 
nationality  or  loyalty.  They  have  seen  many 
occaslom  when  they  were  on  one  side  at  the 
start  of  a  war  and  shooting  at  their  own 
comradef.  at  the  finish. 

In  the  last  one,  the  Greeks  hailed  the  poor, 
luckless  English  tommies  who  were  sent 
down  to  help  delay  the  Nazis,  but  many  of 
the  same  Greeks  were  shooting  up  other 
tommies  when  the  Germans  had  t>een  driven 
out. 

The  Aiooerlcan  people  don't  know  anything 
about  their  minute  politics  and  the  scurry- 
ing changes,  so  like  the  frantic  rushing  about 
of  microbes  on  a  allde,  and  we  never  will. 
These  peoples  themselves  know  very  little 
more  thin  that  tbey  hate  the  dirty  dogs  In 
yonder  valley  because  of  somethtng  that 
happened  sometime. 

The  British  nation  has  been  permanent  as 
we  reckon  permanence  among  natlona.  but 
that  mere  fact  gtvoa  Britain  no  more  right 
to  Impooe  taxes  on  Geoige  Spelvln.  American, 
than  Greece  has.  If  an  American  eltiaen 
defaults  his  income  tax  today  and  the  Treas- 
ury gets  a  JudgnMnt  and  sells  him  out  on  tbe 
courthoijse  steps,  after  the  manner  of  a  not- 
so-older,  day.  we  then  have  the  spectacle  of 
Uncle  Sam  forcibly  taking  a  citiaen's  prop- 
erty which  he  has  earned  by  work  and  aaved 
by  denial  and  handing  it  over  to  some 
unidentified  Englishman. 

Tbe  r»»g>i»>>m««  niay  be  one  of  those  sul- 
len miners  who  decided  they  would  rather 
see  tbeir  country  die  than  give  an  honest 
day's  work  to  save  her.  Or  he  may  be  a 
very  fine  fellow,  a  hero  of  the  war.  a  worker 
and  all  of  that.  But.  whatever  hia  identity 
and  character,  the  American  citizen  has  no 
obligatlan  under  our  Oonstltutkm  and  our 
lawa  to  work  to  earn  tasas  to  support  blm. 


*  t-i-r\T^xTT>Tir     mr\    rmt:*    r»rkXTr»T>'ir'CCTrM 
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Moat  lot  oar  pMpto  teva  abMlutaly   no 

of  tb«  orlglsal  datetaa  on  tba 

law  and  tlM  taeome-tax  amend- 

5omt    wera    wontfartully    prophetic. 

the  men  who  warned  us  then  were 

,t    like    thoae    later    stal^aru    who 

_  laced    to   warn    tia    against    the 

I  tiat  treachery  and  to  commend  the 

coipmlttee  (or  tta  revelations 

m  piadletcd  that,  given  thu  Rieat 

raettea  extravagance  and  to  rcake 

pay  for  It  by  income  tuxea.  future 

_  and  Presidents  would  throw  our 

to  the  breece  like  Saturday  n'ght 

a  roaring  camp.    They  warned  ua 

tplea  and  catchpolla  wotald  be 

joMOC   ua    to   ask    queatio&a 

.  prtvata  alTair*  which,  up  to  tbat 
t*3  American  citizen  had  ever  had  to 
to  anybody  except  when  he  was  sent 
J  for  a  felony. 

p.-edtcted  that  «•  wotild  become  a 

people  listed  In  data  showing  how 

re  gave  to  suppcrt  our  aged  parents. 

to  the  church,  and  how  much.  If 

malnum  a  mlatreaa.  and   thla  haa 

And  they  told  ua.  but  we  would 

tbat  for  every  tfoUar  of  tax  that 

under  thla  ameodment.  we  would 

work  a  length  of  time  at  our  Joba. 

a  dolUr's  worth  cf  work  Is  about  iS 

for  most  of  ua.  so  a  man  who  pays 

rear  In  Income  tax  — fci  MO  fcouia  to 

share.    That  la  alaBoal  flonr  M-hour 

ftwrf  year      Now.  without  any  con- 

.  of  hU  wlabea.  a  certain  proportion 

earmarked  for  forelfn  governmenu. 

19  assume  that  out  of  hla  particular 

tax   our  Oovemment   ftw  foreign 

ts  tl3.50     Tbat  means  almoat  10 

hours,  or  IV*  days  a  year,  which  Is  quite  a 
large  jower  to  free.  Involuntary  labor  when 
yoa  m  UUply  it  by  40.000.000. 
IB  4nB«  ^'*y*  <^*  Americana  are  very 
In  other  waya  other  people*  sr* 
Nobcdy  ever  beard  of  the_  people 
other  nation  belnK  put  to  InvflMBtaivp 
(or  an  average  of  10  hotirs  a  year.  «■- 
or  the  benefit  c€  the  people  of  the 
Stales. 


In  lex 


mich 


t  ue 
list  en 


be  what  It  haa  always  been  when  thla 
eoua  democracy  has  tAken  up  anna  In  Ita 
defenaa.    Ood   would    blaaa   our   arm* 
vlctofy. 

Wkf  have  known  war.  and  we  bavp  Vn< 
vlalarjf    Is  not  victory  In  modem  w  .r 
luaionT     Millions     of     Russian     men 
women — and   children— would  die:    mllU 
of  American  men — and  probably  women 
children— would    die.      We   should    tr 
burdened  with  the  senaeleaa  taak  of 
Moacow  and  LanlBgrad.   of   fcedlnK   a 
quered  people  uaaWa  and  unwilling  to 
Itself.     And  out  of  the  ashea  of  hate 
spring    a    new    enemy — Oermany.    E'lgl 

China. 

We  can  outwit  war  only  by  folloi 
Christ's  path.  That  meana  turning  the  < 
cheek  That  meana  haUng  Stalinism 
we  love  the  benighted  mortal  aculs  of 
pMplfs  iriMlm  Walln  misleads.  Thst 
to  toodsra  teraa.  earrylng  on  dlpl< 
Idaoloclcal.  economic  war.  but  not  sh< 


War!  War!  War! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 


or 
in  tHB  HOUSB  (V  mPBSSSNT A 1 1  v  BB 

Wsdnesdajt.  June  25.  1947 
MrJ  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  as  end  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  I 
teeliM  te  the  followinf  editorial  from  the 
June  1947  Issue  of  the  NaUonal  Hiber- 
nian. cffl:lal  organ  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of    Hibemlana,    enutled    "War!    War! 

War! 

WABi  was!  wab! 


In 

at  It^ 
presid  n>t 
deepl; 
totlH 


than 
this 


fair 


tlnan 


pi  cphetlc. 


St.   ^ul   at  the   national   convention 
— 1»41.  mind  you— the  then  aatloasl 
Joaeph  E.  Kerrigan.  In  one  eC  his 
solemn,  scholarly  speeches,   referred 
"dark  clouds  lowering  In  the  skies  and 
_  the  bright  suiMblne  that  for  more 
k  quarter  of  a  ceBtury  has  Ulumliied 
land — the  daift  eloadi  of  war  thrsat- 
to  dsoeaiid  upon  the  Amenean  aob- 
as  upon  tha  rest  of  the  globe."    Bs- 
:  Ml  had  become  IMS.  Brother  Kerrl- 
bold  poetle  flight  had  been  proved  to 
The  clouds  had  descended. 
at  war. 


Bot  at  war  now.     But   the  dark 

„.    iiawli^  jym  as  in  IMI     It  was 

ay  than,  and  Japan:  it  is  Ruhu  now. 

war  should  occur  now — or  evar — we 

ktly  believe  that  the  outeoms  voold 


"Bverythlng  will  depend  upon  the  st 
of  the  nervea  of  tha  two  opponents."  sa) 
Waldemar  Ourlaa  of  the  University  of  ' 
Dame     "One  cannot  deny  the  poeslbllir 
explosives  may   gc  off  by  mistake.  "' 
neeeeatty  of  reconstruction  SBBf  lorce 
to  poatpone  her  pcllUcal  alma  and  try 
attempt  at  economic  understanding 
United  SUtes. 

**We  most  be  more  InUlllgent  than 
Soviet  leaders.     To  their  policy  of  df 
and   IsolaUoo   we  must  oppose  a   ;■  lit 
patience  and   isspimilMllty   for   the 
We  mtist  be  firm  and  strong.    We  mt 
exclude  Russia's  rettirn  to  the  w 
she  has  understood  that  her  policies  „r 
and  liggressiim  arc  of  no  use  to  herself, 
the  United  Statee  U  strong  enough  to 
Russia  this  lesMo." 


atHUPadrtst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  i 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IM  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RBPRJ3BNTA1 

Wedneaday.  June  25.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  8i 
•r,  ttaa  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal 
always  been  very  considerate  of  Mr. 
man.    Ita  editorial  department,  howl 
lBinba.<;ted  him  on  June  23  because  ol 
veto   of    the    labor    bill,    in    fact, 
smacked  him  twice  on  the  same  di 
Include  the  editorials  as  part  of 
marks: 


MX.  TamsAM  ST  mta 

Careful  readlag  of 
lengthy  veto  mmaaga  oa  tha  tahor 
gests  that  he  made  up  hla  mind  to 
blU  for  reasons  best  known  to  hlmsel 
then  set  out  to  devise  a  tortured  defei 
hto  actkm. 

the  bUl  would  reverse  thai 
J  of  our  national  labor  policy 
gownment   Into  private   ecji 
aifalrs.     He  chooaea  to  forget  that  we 
been  injecting  government  Into  our 
economic   affairs   ever   since   we   st" 
lagnlata  tha  hows  cf*  labor,  tha 
ths  safety  aDd  haaNh  condltloaa  1 

Ws  hit  a  new  high  In  such  Int 
with  the  Wagner  Act.     What  the  Ul 
aecks  to  accomptlato  la  to  eorrect  some 
abusee  that  have  arisen,  many  of 
cause  of  the  one-sided  Wagner  law. 

When  tha  PrsaMent  mys  that  the  lal 
moves   tisi^aiiwlj    toward   a  totally 
aged  ewmwwy.  hs  Is  talking  shear  bt 
It  eooMa  troaa  a  man  who  has  long 


miy  with  those  who  ad- 
jnomy. 
not  believe  that  the 
3ve  relations  between 
but  would  encourage 
It  will  seem  to  many 
now  exisu  and  that 
.  ily  heighten  It. 
ts  the  fear  that  the  bill 
{h's  of  workers  to  or- 
In.  and  that  weakened 
the  country  and  make 
totalitarianism.  This 
First,  the  labor  bUl 
lie  unionism,  but  would 
'^d.  It  would  seem 
lit  of  totalitarianism 

of  unrestricted  union 
ibers   and  the   public 
kis  bin. 

that  the  bill  would  tn> 

flltlgat'on  between  em- 

Well.  we  have  had  a 

altercations  tinder  the 

whether  more  or  le«s 

labor  bUl.   That  would 

Kployees  and   employers 

3111  wouldn't  force  Utl- 

I's  statement  that  the 
Blstent    pattern    of    In- 
polnt  out  that  It  may 
lual  restrictions  because 

now  existing. 

|lc  U  sadly  lacking  when 

lid  encourage  Jtuisdlc- 

-'>      Unions    wishing   to 

troubles    could    settle 

any  sort  of  arbitration 

fished  to  employ.  They 

do  the  right  thing 

the  bill  only  seema  to 

[shop   and  security,   but 

This  Is  such  a  gross 

scarcely  deserves  reply. 

lent  says  that  the  "featb- 

would    keep   employer 

agreeing   on   desirable 

St   periods,    etc..   he   Is 

[the  moon  for  an  argu- 

je  that  unions  wotild  be 
le  members,  hence  more 
cur  In  production  Thla 
laugh  when  one  exam- 
rk  stoppages  In  plants 
■edly  did  have  the  power 
By  choae.  Has  ths  ab- 
^oted  sUbillty? 

by    the   President   that 

bitterly  dlaappolnted  In 

to  stop  strikes  against 

enerally  proved  unwork- 

|rda.   the  President  says 

lets  not  try  H.     Most 

may  work,  so  they  want 

not  want  to  see  com- 
ttimed  over  to  couru 
!  to  the  Labor  Board.  The 
ftrd  ao  abused  lu  power 
s  way  for  years  that 
Durt  approach  might  be 
-t. 

lent   says   that   parts   of 

to  ths  basic  purposss  of 

[exag,eratea.     But.  In  any 

la  not  perfect  and  tm- 

jt  even  the  Constiiuticn. 

an   Imperfect  law  with 

nd  a  number  of  imperfec- 

long   needed   correction. 

3ualj  Implies  that  the  act 


Mr.  Truman  stresses  his 

llsputes  should  be  left  to 

of  the  two  parties.    We 

kese  many  years,  and  the 

Is  hurt.    Labor  can  hatre 

any  time  It  can  handle 

»f  the  President  that  the 
the  labor  press  would  ba 
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stopped  from  expressing  political  opinions  is 
ridiculous.  Burely  the  Chief  Executive  knows 
that  no  law,  or  part  of  one,  can  deprive  the 
press  of  Its  fundamental  liberty.  The  hun- 
dreds of  American  newspapers  favoring  this 
bill  arc  not  trying  to  cut  their  own  heads  off. 
The  President  talks  as  thotigh  such  a  labor 
law  would  determlns  the  destinies  of  this 
country  for  decades  to  oome.  How  could  it? 
If  It  provsd  faulty.  It  could  be  amended  or 
repealed.  America  Is  not  so  hslplsm  or  so 
ss  he  thinks. 


Mr.  Truman,  en  the  radio  to  Justify  his 
rejection  of  the  labor  bill,  was  even  worse. 
If  poeslble,  than  he  waa  in  his  veto  message. 

When  the  President  got  through,  alxxut 
the  only  thing  left  that  would  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  under  the  bill  was  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  We  are  not  sure  the 
President  would  not  have  charged  Interfer- 
ence there — if  he  had  thought  of  it. 

It  was  a  deplorably  demagogic  effort  to 
arouse  fears,  without  basis  in  fact,  against 
a  measure  that  was  passed  In  all  good  faith 
to  protect  democracy  and  make  It  work.  It 
was  a  aaddVilBg  performance  from  the  White 
Bouse. 

What  Prealdent  Tnuum  did  with  this  bill 
can  be  done  with  any  bill  that  ever  was 
propoaed  or  any  law  that  ever  was  passed. 
You  can  torture  It  If  you  want  to  stoop  to 
that. 

Should  we  have  laws  against  murder,  arson, 
and  robbery?  No.  These  cause  us  to  build 
prisons,  and  ths  prisons  may  btim  down. 
Involving  a  loss.  Not  all  the  offenders  will 
be  oonvletad.  so  the  laws  are  imworkabls. 
There  will  be  more  court  cases,  and  thai  Is 
bsd.  Through  a  miscarriage  of  Justice,  some 
man  may  be  convicted  who  Is  not  guilty,  so 
well  have  to  call  the  whole  law  unfair. 

Bounds  foollah.  doesn't  It?  Well,  that  was 
the  level  of  the  President's  argument. 

The  pattern  ought  to  t>e  familiar  by  this 
ttans,  for  it  has  been  repeated  In  several 
tastancas.  When  Mr.  Trtiman  tries  to  Justify 
his  veto  of  a  bill  hs  ought  to  have  signed, 
hs  strikes  a  low  note,  indeed. 


A  Brif  ht  Note  for  tht  TazpaTer* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  nrmAJfa 

or  THI  HOUSI  OP  RSPREBKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  WnJSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  In  the  Bedford  Dally 
Times-Mall  of  June  20. 1947: 


A  BKXaaT  MOTS  rOB  Tta  T&ZTAI 

The  picttnv  of  governmental  costs  and  the 
national  debt  has  been  painted  ss  all  blsck 
m  most  accounts  friven  since  the  peak  of 
Inflation.  But  a  bright  spot  has  been  found 
by  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It's  a  small  bright  spot  on  a  very  large  pic- 
ture, but  at  least  It's  a  start. 

The  national  debt  at  Ito  peak  on  Pebroary 
ae,  1940.  stood  at  $279JOO,000,000.  Since 
that  time,  however.  It  has  been  trimmed  by 
approximately  gaaoocOOOOOO. 

The  W2,000.000.000  cut,  however,  dldnt 
come  from  taxpayers'  payments  on  the  debt. 
It  came,  according  to  the  Chamber,  from  the 
Treasury's  cash  balance  which  totaled  $36,- 
000X)00.000  when  the  debt  peak  was  reached. 
On  June  S.  1047,  the  Treastiry  balance 
amounted  to  only  $3,600,000,000.  So,  In  real- 
ity, we  have  slipped  by  a  billion  and  a  half 
during  that  period. 


Neverthelees.  curtailment  of  the  public 
debt  Is  going  forward  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  t'aan  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
Presment's  annual  budget  message  In  Janu- 
ary. The  groes  debt  stood  at  t257.2O0.00O.000 
on  June  6  this  year  or  $3,200,000,000 
lem  than  was  estimated  in  January  for  the 
end  of  the  ctirrent  1947  fiscal  year  on  June  30. 

The  June  6  total  was  •l.aoo.000,000  less 
than  the  most  favorable  estimate  In  the 
budget  message  for  June  80,  1948,  and  $3,- 
000.000,000  leas  than  the  total  for  that  date, 
which  did  not  take  account  of  reconunended 
legislation  for  continuance  of  wartime  excise 
taxes  and  Increased  postal  rates. 

Although  some  might  take  issue  with  this 
statement.  It  is  estimated  that  veto  of  the 
tax  reduction  bill  this  week  by  President 
Truman  likely  will  enable  a  substantial  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  national  debt  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1948. 

Opposed  to  this  idea  are  those  who  bslieve 
that  a  reduction  in  taxes  would  have  stepped 
up  btisiness  and  buying  power,  thereby 
speeding  up  the  circulation  of  currency  from 
which  the  Oovemment  would  take  less  per 
dollar,  b-'t  more  In  the  over-all  picture  be- 
cause toon  dollars  would  be  spent.  But 
that's  s  subject  for  an  entire  article  In  itself, 
and  well  «conflne  otirselves  to  a  diacusslon 
of  the  national  debt. 

The  Senate  Plnanoe  Committee  has  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000  oould 
be  applied  on  the  national  debt  even  if  the 
tax  reduction  had  l>een  approved.  Add  to 
this  the  $3J  billion  now  killed  tax  cut  and 
yoi  have  a  total  debt  reduction  of  $8300,- 
000.000  In  1  year.  If  this  rate  of  annual 
payment  were  maintained  for  a  sufBclent 
period,  the  national  debt  could  be  retired 
In  roughly  31  years.  This  is  not  at  all  likely, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  theee  are 
abnormal  times  and  that  all  business  is 
due  for  leveling  off.  which,  of  course,  will 
reduce  Pederal  revenues. 

The  United  States  Chamber  takes  the  view 
that  a  tax  reduction  now  Is  more  urgent 
than  a  debt  reduction.  WhUe  not  qtialify- 
ing  this  belief,  it  apparently  feels  that  a 
cut  in  taxes  is  necessary  to  bolster  piu- 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer  to  meet  the 
niuch-heralded  threat  of  a  recession  this 
year. 

A  tax  cut  for  the  individual  would  be 
the  equivalent  to  an  Increase  In  pay  so  far 
as  take-home  pay  is  concerned.  A  tax  cut 
for  business  might  have  paved  the  way  for 
reductions  in  prices,  thereby  further  aiding 
the  lot  of  the  onsumer  and  enabling  him 
to  buy  more  of  the  things  he  wants. 

But  talk  of  a  tax  cut  now  Is  water  over 
the  dam. 

While  the  natimal  debt  Is  huge.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  obstacle  now  that  It 
was  sometime  ago  when  it  was  still  on  its 
way  up.  But  dragging  it  down  will  be  dif- 
ficult. Strict  governmental  economy  of  the 
kind  Congress  Is  presently  striving  for  wUl 
be  eesential  for  years  and  years  to  come. 


Fanners  Home  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wucoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  the  agrUnilture  appropriation 
bill  Is  now  being  considered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  inagmuch  as  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  appropriation  will 
be  included  in  the  bill,  and  because  I  am 


personally  much  interested  In  the  good 
work  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Is  doing  and  has  done  in  Wisconsin.  I 
Include  the  attached  letter,  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istratioQ  supervisor  of  Richland  County. 
Wis.,  telling  of  the  type  of  work  being 
done  in  Richland  County,  be  Inserted  In 

the  CCiNGRESSIONAL  RxcoBo: 

PjCHtAND  CXNTBI,  WiS.,  JUTIC  11,  1947. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  Stivenson, 
Hcuse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
.  Dbai  Ma.  Stcvsmson:  Prom  the  rtimors 
that  I  hear  I  have  a  feeling  that  much  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  what 
it  has  stood  for,  supervised  Ooverment  chat- 
tel loans,  is  about  to  be  so  badly  curtailed 
that  It  win  virtually  be  dropped. 

Some  time  ago  when  we  were  talking  about 
our  county  you  indicated  a  desire  to  l>e  kept 
informed  about  some  of  otir  families.  Por 
some  time  I  have  been  collecting  data  to  send 
to  you.  and  now  before  my  appointment  is 
cancel>?d  I  want  to  let  you  know  some  of  the 
nice  things  that  have  happened  to  borrower 
famlli<!s  In  Richland  County. 

The  task  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion lias  been  one  of  education.  We  have 
taken  the  families  who  do  not  get  to  county- 
extension  or  4-H  groups.  As  they  progress 
In  hotisehold  equipment  and  community  ac- 
tivity, many  of  them  become  Interested  in 
and  tlien  members  of  their  local  group.  "Hie 
major  problem  la  explaining  the  advantages 
after  (Teatlng  a  desire  within  the  members  of 
the  fsmlly  for  the  benefits  of  these  grotips. 
Sometimes  this  is  a  slow  process,  but  when 
it  doeti  happen  the  good  Is  lasting. 

We  have  helped  a  total  of  919  borrower 
families  In  Richland  County.  Some  of  them 
have  needed  more  than  one  loan  to  com- 
pletely rehabilitate  the  family.  Pive  hun- 
dred (ind  sixty-three  loans  have  been  repaid 
in  full.  Of  this  number.  438  have  paid  from 
normid  flow  of  income,  27  have  paid  from 
bank  refinancing.  23  have  paid  from  PCA 
refinancing,  and  75  have  held  sales  and  gons 
into  other  fields  of  labor.  Incidentally,  many 
of  th(!  last  group  are  now  returning  to  PHA 
to  be  financed  In  a  second  farming  venttue. 

The  total  amount  loaned  for  chattels  since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  Richland 
County  is  $1,708,785.  Of  this  amount  there 
Is  an  outstanding  principal  balance  at  the 
present  time  of  $242,646.  The  total  amount 
loaned  for  tenant-purchase  loans  is  $191366. 
of  which  $81,404.66  la  outstanding  at  present. 

Of  the  563  paid-up  txirrowers,  266  are  still 
farmlag  in  Richland  County  and  the  others 
have  moved  on  to  other  locations.  We  have 
144  chattel  loans  and  18  tenant-purchase 
loans  at  the  present  time.  We  ran  out  of 
funds  in  March,  but  could  hsvs  made  30  or 
more  additional  loans  to  start  families  from 
nothing.  Approximately  one-half  of  these 
were  veterans  with  no  other  source  of  avaU- 
able  help. 

Recently  one  of  the  bankers  in  the  county 
made  this  statement:  "For  years  we  have 
needed  Jtut  such  a  program  as  you  have 
going.  You  can  start  off  the  low-income 
family  who  needs  supervision.  Many  are 
wUllng  but  lack  tiie  knowledge  of  what  to 
do  at  the  right  time.  Your  program  helps 
both  the  homemaker  and  the  farmer  and 
Inasmuch  as  the  wife  is  a  really  Important 
point  In  the  success  of  the  family,  she  needs 
yotir  help." 

A  few  dajrs  ago  as  I  sat  in  the  Richland 
Center  High  School  gymnasium  watching  the 
graduation  exercises  (Incidentally  our  son. 
Jack,  graduated) .  4  in  the  gnnip  of  127  were 
from  borrower  families.  These  families 
could  never  have  sent  their  children  to  high 
school  without  the  help  of  PHA.  TlMre  are 
a  total  of  13  hlgh-echool,  27  grade-school,  and 
4  normal-achool  gradtiates  from  Richland 
County  borrower  families  In  1947. 

I  wish  I  might  give  yon  a  picture  of  the 
M  family.    Ten  years  sgo  they  were  livinf 
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w%7  tMck  on  a  hlU— no  purnhk*  tcmA  leMUng 
to  th»  fa  -m — ft  food  barn — poor  hooaa  few 
fomliilla  !•  (ttot  nearly  adequate  (or  bar* 
existence  and  a  family  of  &ve  tmall  chil- 
dren. T  My  vera  raferrad  to  the  Fannera 
Home  A<  ministration  (then  Farm  Security 
Admlnlat  ration)  by  a  neighbor  who  heard  of 
our  work  and  who  could  no  longer  stand  the 
hauntln;?  of  the  hungry,  undernourished 
mtle  f ao  a. 

As  Mrs  M  came  to  the  door  she  appeared 
to  be  8e<  ing  an  apparition.  She  was  thin, 
pale,  del  nttely  undernourished,  and.  worse 
still,  utU  rly  discouraged  As  we  visited  and 
I  gradua  ly  gained  her  confidence.  I  found 
tbat  exc<  pt  for  her  mother.  I  was  the  first 
woman  s  le  had  seen  for  nearly  a  year.  They 
had  no  «  ay  to  go  and  too  few  clothes  to  ap- 
pear In.  f  she  went.  I  found  that  although 
she  had  Uled  every  available  Jar.  tlie  supply 
of  food,  nadequate  to  start  with,  waa  com- 
pletely e  thausted.  8ne  very  hesitantly  list- 
ed the  fo  xl  In  the  house  and  finally  admitted 
tHat  maiy  nlghU  the  family  went  to  bed 
hungry.  Like  moat  parenta.  the  children 
were  fed  first,  then  they  ate 

As  I  tj  Iked  to  her  and  told  her  of  the  ad- 
vantage >f  the  PSA.  It  waa  Ilka  telling  a  fairy 
atory  to  i  \  small  child.  Her  eyea  grew  bright- 
er and  1 1  times  ahe  semed  loat  In  another 
world  nnaily  she  said.  "Oh.  but  they 
wouldn't  consider  us.  We  haven't  even 
dothaa  c  nough  to  cover  ua."  Tben  sbe  add- 
ed. "Bui  would  you  juat  tell  my  husband 
about  It  anyway?" 

I  ean'i  expreaa  to  you  the  Joy  tbat  comes 
from  bel  og  able  to  completely  set  up  a  fam- 
ily like  this.  To  have  tbe  tools  to  follow 
through  In  the  home,  with  the  family  and 
on  tbe  f  irm. 

Ilkey  received  their  loan  that  year  and 
the  neit  year  they  purchased  a  preeatire 
cooker  s  nd  started  and  cared  for  one  of  the 
flnaat  p  Idena  I  have  ever  seen.  Bv  winter 
their  bai  ement  was  bulging  with  1 JOO  quarts 
of  eann  id  food,  barrels  of  home  produced 
apples.  I  ma  of  vegetablea  and  potatoes,  and 
there  w«  re  sis  well -nourished  little  children, 
year  a  new  white  kitchen  range  waa 
U  replace  a  amoky.  worn-out  range 
income  permitted,  tbay  MMtod  other 
I  of  furniture,  beds  and  bWfcWng.  ao  that 
only  twii  people  occupied  a  bed.  a  waahing 
machine  linoleum  rugs,  and  even  more  Im- 
portant, adequate  medical  and  dental  care 
were  included  In  the  budget. 

The  c  lecklng  account,  eatabllahed  by  the 
itmltf  I  temaelvea.  waa  an  Important  step. 
By  BOfW  Ikere  waa  Income,  wlaely  budgeted  to 
Include  ihoea.  warm  doIkH,  and  overshoes 
aa  the  ueed  aroee.  Muy  of  the  garmenu 
were  rer  lodeled  from  clothing  given  to  them. 
la  •  yea  n  the  loan  was  repaid  in  full  and 
9  yettra  later  Ur  If.  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase o:  the  farm  where  they  lived  when 
they  fir  It  got  their  loan  and  where  they 
contlnuid  to  live. 

In  tlioe  the  oldeat  daughter  graduated 
from  n  ral  school,  then  high  school,  and 
this  yea  ■  from  county  normal.  Mr.  Stoffel. 
the  prin  e'.pal.  aaya  she  has  promlae  of  being 
an  excel  ent  teacher.  The  other  evening,  as 
Helen,  t  he  second  daughter  to  finish  high 
school.  1  ralked  acrosa  the  platform  to  get  her 
diploma  the  lump  In  my  throat  wouldn't  be 
swa'.low<  d  aa  I  recalled  the  clrctunstancea  of 
toy  first  vlalt  to  the  family. 

Todaj ,  reapccted  in  their  community,  pay- 
ing men  ibers  of  a  church,  contributors  to  the 
better  elucatlon  of  famlllea  like  tbemselvca. 
thla  fan  lly  elalma  the  Farmers  Home  Admin - 
istratloi  as  tbelr  benefactor  and  continuea 
to  pralai  a  program  that  will  give  famlllea 
the  thla  p  which  make  living  a  real  pteaaure. 
Stm  a  Bother  family  I  vlalted  yaeteidny  an 
the  benefita  at  supervuion.  There 
thee  little  glrla.  alao  undernourished, 
when  I  Irst  visited  the  family.  Today,  after 
ih«  picture  la  different.  Their  home 
the  houae  haa  been  covered  with 
ahlnglea.  llghta  hare  been  added. 


■bowing 


5  years, 
ta  bsttei 


storage  apace  Improved.  The  bam  has  be* 
cemented  and  the  dairy  herd  Improved.  " 
if  you  were  to  ask  this  family  what  baa  t 
most  helpful  to  them.  I  am  sure  they  w( 
tell  you  as  they  did  me,  "thoae  two  Utl 
girls." 

We  were  able  through  our  health  progi 
to  set  up  a  plan  for  Jean  to  enter  the  Sti 
hoapltal  to  receive  treatment  for  rheumal 
fever,  later  to  have  her  tranaferred  to  f 
convalescent  home.  Today  she  is  home,  af 
nearly  2  years  of  treatment,  leading  a  net 
normal  life. 

The  aecond  child  waa  111  and  the  efft 
were  visible  in  her  face.     We  talked  of  t) 
and  the  motlier  began  to  study  her  diet, 
she  Improved  somewhat  there  were  still  s 
of  trouble  and  finally  one  night  the  ell 
came.     The  child  waa  taken  to  the  hor 
vrith  a  ruptured  appendix     Hnd  the  m< 
been   ignorant  of   the  symptoms,   the  i 
could  easily  hsve  died  before  help  could 
had. 

The    Farmers    Home    Administration 
prided  itself  on  lu  educational  help  for 
members   of   the   family   and   lira.   P    •• 
"Tou  came  when  everything  was  dark.    T^ 
day  I  am  a  better  wife  and  mother  beeai 
of  the  help  I  received  In  all  phases  of 
home  life.     I  came  from  a  poor  family. 
had  few  advantagea  as  small  childrrn.  i 
went  to  work,  for  folks  of  our  own  kind, 
soon  aa  we  were  able.    Our  children  can 
better   than   that   because   we   have   an   li 
proved  8tan<lard  of  living.    We  hope  to  edf 
cate  our  four  little  girls  so  they  can  be  ' 
service  In   their  community   wherever   tr 

fO-"  ^    . 

During  the  war.  many  of  our  boys  and  gi 

were   found   to   be   undernourUhed      Ms 

who  were  eound  were  from  homes  where  t 

Farmer*  Home  Admin  Utratlon  had  alrei 

made  an  Impreeslon.    At  one  time  there  wi 

91  boya  and  flrla  from  active  and  pald-i 

borrower  famlllea  In  service  from  Rlchlf 

Coimty. 

America  needs  to  be  strong,  the  home  II 
needs  to  be  improved,  and  made  more  deal 
able  for  farm  famUiea.  Not  always  do  r 
find  poor  living  conditions  among  the  low4 
income  family  bracket.  Neither  la  it  alwf 
lack  of  income.  To  make  better  homea, 
desire  must  arise  within  the  family  and 
be  superlmpoeed.  Bow  can  a  family  d« 
a  t>etter  atandard  unlaaa  they  have  a  chai 
to  learn  what  conatltutea  the  imr 
phases  of  better  living? 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  encol 
sges  adequate  income,  then  as  income 
available,  some  of  the  ImprovemenU  wJ 
would  give  the  children  a  dealre  to  ren 
on  the  farm  where  they  could  live  as  ?.  inei 
their  urban  frlenda  lived  rather  than   r" 
grating  to  the  dty  where  the  glitter  of  brli 
lights  Is  only  a  stirface  gloaa. 

America  needs  to  teach  people  to  play 
enjoy  their  homea  and  we  were  doing  tl 
toa  Recreation  was  planned,  partlcipat 
In  community  activities  was  encourai 
Many  of  our  famlllea  were  proud  to  Ini 
homemakers  and  4-H  duba  to  theU  r~ 
for  the  next  meeting. 

I  found  the  veterana'  wives.  In  some 
foreign  wives,  timid  in  the  new  commt 
tlea.  There  were  so  many  things  to 
in  this  new  but  desirable  land.  We  t 
of  many  thlnga  which  might  help  her  to 
come  more  aatlafled  with  conditions  In 
about  her  new  home. 

I  eould  go  OB  for  houra  about  the 
that  haa  eoma  fnxn  thU  program  as  it 
been  set  up  and  working,  but  I  must  sto| 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  I 
no  longer  be  with  FBA  becavise  of  the 
tallment  of  the  program.  However,  I 
want  to  ezpreas  my  thanks  for  the  fine  at 
port  the  folks  In  Waahlngton  have  given  FI 
It  Is  wonderful.  Never  have  I  worked  a1 
Job  which  required  ao  much  effort  to  ml 
it  a  stxcesa:  likewise,  never  have  I  had 
much  aatlsf action  or  opportunity  to  help 
building  a  better  home  life. 


3ma  goee  down,  folks 
taxea  and  that  Con- 
ns, but  before  I  leave 
ow  of  a  few  more  of 
igton,  through  FHA, 

farm  families 
^e  other  way  la  being 
le  help  to  thoae  fam- 
ily  FHA   and    to   help 
Sire  the  help  we  have 

past      If  this  hasn't 

|t  thought,  since  there 

lilies  who  need  help 

sir  homes,  the  natural 

women    work    and 

jurself  and  family, 
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lyt  Home  Supervisor. 
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fairly  to  administer  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  will  at  Oongreas.     •     •     • 

It  would  strain  the  requirement  for  cer- 
tainty In  criminal  law  standards  too  near 
the  breaking  point  to  aay  that  it  waa  lm< 
poaslble  Jiidlclally  to  determine  whether  a 
person  knew  when  he  was  willfully  attempt- 
ing to  compel  another  to  hire  tinneeded  em- 
ployees.    •     •     • 

But  It  Is  not  within  our  province  to  say 
that  because  Congress  haa  prohibited  aome 
practlcea  within  Its  power  to  prohibit.  It 
must  prohibit  all  within  Its  power.  Oon- 
aeqtiently,  If  Congress  believes  that  there 
are  employee  practices  in  the  radio  industry 
which  Injxirlously  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  directs  Ita  prohibitions  against 
thoae  practices,  we  could  not  set  aside  Its 
legislation  even  If  we  were  persuaded  that 
employer  practlcea  alao  required  regulation. 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  stated: 

X  agree  with  the  Court's  Judgment  and 
opinion  because  It  holds  that  the  Lea  Act 
Is  not  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce.  I  desire,  however,  to  add  a 
few  words. 

The  constitutional  basis  for  the  legislation 
Is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  validity 
of  the  Sherman  law  rests.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  require  argument  or  citation  of 
cases  in  support  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
free  interstate  commerce  from  obstrvKtlon 
that  the  exertion  of  monopolistic  pov»er  may 
entail  or  from  Interference  that  may  reaaon. 
ably  be  deemed  to  promote  monopoly.   •    •    • 

It  woxild  be  a  tisurpatlon  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  us  to  find  that  there  was 
no  basis  In  reason  for  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress that  the  public  Interest  called  for  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  what  is  colloquially  called 
"feather  bedding"  in  connection  with  the 
broadcasting  business.  Beyond  that.  It  la 
not  our  province  to  go. 

Referring  to  the  opinion  of  the  lower 
court,  Justice  Frankfurter  said: 

The  court  conjurea  up  dlfflcultiea  which  I 
do  not  entertain.     •     •     • 

The  District  court  found  constitutional 
defecu  In  the  atatute  "as  It  was  written 
by  Congreaa."    We  find  tha  contrary. 

Mr.  Justice  Reed  filed  a  dissenting 
opinion,  in  which  Justices  Murphy  and 
Rutledge  Joined. 

The  dissenting  opinion  was  based 
solely  upon  the  statement  that  the  in- 
formation was  "too  indefinite  in  its 
description  of  the  prohibited  acts." 

The  decision  of  the  Court  In  full  is 
as  follows: 

SURSMS  OOXTBT  OT  THB  UHITB)  OrATM 

(No.  064— October  term.  1»M) 

THX    tTNlTKD    STARS   OV   HUXUCA,   AFFtLULIfT,  V. 

JAMSS  c.  pnaxLLO — APPSAL  raoM  trs  bib- 

TaiCT  COtntT  OF  TH«    UHUaU  STATBB  FOB  THE 
KOSTHEKN    DBTKICT    OF   XLUMOIB 

(June  aa.  1»47) 

Mr.  Justice  Black  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Oourt. 

The  district  court  dismissed  a  criminal  In- 
formation filed  against  the  respondent. 
Jamea  C.  Petrlllo.  on  the  ground  that  the 
statute  on  which  the  information  was 
founded  was  unconstitutional  (68  F.  Supp. 
846).  The  case  U  here  on  direct  appeal  by 
the  Government  aa  anthorlzed  by  the  Crim- 
inal Appeals  Act  (18  U.  S.  C.  Supp.  V.  sec. 
682).  The  Information  charged  a  violation 
/  of  the  Commtinlcations  Act  of  1934  (48  SUt. 
1064.  1102) ,  aa  amended  by  an  act  of  April  16. 
1946  (—  Stat.  — ).  The  specific  provisions 
of  the  amendment  charged  to  have  been 
violated  read: 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  by  the 
uae  or  expreaa  or  Implied  threat  of  the  use  of 
force,  Tlolenoe.  Intimidation,  or  dureas,  or 
by  the  use  or  express  or  Implied  threat  of 


the  use  of  other  means,  to  ootfce,  compel, 
or  constrain,  or  attempt  to  coerce,  compel, 
or  constrain  a  licensee — 

"(1)  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ,  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  the  broadeaatlng 
business  of  such  licensee,  any  peraon  or  per- 
sons in  excess  of  the  ntmiber  of  employees 
needed  by  such  licensee  to  perform  actual 
asrvlcea;  or 

"(d)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
1  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
or  both."  (Public  Law  344,  79th  Cong..  3d 
sess.) 

The  Information  alleged  that  a  radio- 
broadcasting company,  holding  a  Federal 
license,  had,  for  several  years  Immediately 
preceding,  employed  "certain  persons  who 
were  sufficient  and  adequate  In  numt>er  to 
perform  all  of  the  actiial  services  needed 
•  •  •  In  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
Its  broadcasting  business."  The  information 
further  charged  that  the  respondent,  Petrlllo, 
"willfully,  by  the  use  of  force.  Intimidation, 
duress,  and  by  the  use  of  other  means,  did  at- 
tempt to  coerce,  compel,  and  constrain  aald 
licensee  to  employ  and  agree  to  employ,  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  Its  radio- 
broadcasting business,  three  additional  per- 
sons not  needed  by  said  licensee  to  perform 
actual   services.     •     •     •" 

The  coercion  was  allegedly  accomplished  In 
the  following  manner: 

"(1)  By  directing  and  catising  three  mu- 
sicians, members  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Musicians,  theretofore  employed  by  the 
said  licensee  In  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  Ita  broadcasting  btislness,  to  discontinue 
their  employment  with  said  licensee; 

"(2)  By  directing  and  causing  said  three 
employees  and  other  persons,  members  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Musicians,  not  to  ac- 
cept employment  by  said  licensee:  and 

"(8)  By  placing  and  causing  to  be  placed 
a  person  as  a  picket  In  front  of  the  place  of 
business  of  said  licensee." 

The  only  challenge  to  the  information  waa 
a  motion  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  on  which  the  information  waa  based  (a) 
abridges  freedom  of  speech  in  contravention 
of  the  first  amendment;  (b)  la  repugnant  to 
the  fifth  amendment  becatise  It  definea  a 
crime  In  terms  that  are  excessively  vague, 
and  denies  equal  protection  of  the  law  and 
liberty  of  contract;  (e)  imposea  involuntary 
servitude  in  violation  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment.'  The  district  cotirt  disnilsseirt 
the  Information,  holding  that  the  1946 
amendment  on  which  It  waa  based  violates 
the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth  amendmenta. 

Two  general  principles  which  concern  our 
disposition  of  appeals  involving  constitu- 
tional questions  have  special  application  to 
thla  case:  We  have  ccmsistently  refrained 
from  passing  on  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  tmtU  a  case  Involving  It  has  readied 
a  stage  where  the  decialon  of  a  precise  con- 
stitutional issue  is  a  necessity.  The  reasons 
underlying  this  principle  and  llltistrations  of 
the  strictness  vrith  which  it  has  been  applied 
appear  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  The 
Rescue  Army  v.  Municipal  Court  (881  U.  8. 
— ,  — )  and  cases  there  collected.  And  In  re- 
viewing a  direct  appeal  from  a  district  oourt 
under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act,  supra,  our 
review  Is  limited  to  the  validity  or  construc- 
tion of  the  contested  statute.  For  "The  Gov- 
ernment's appeal  does  not  open  the  whide 
case"  {United  States  v.  Borden  Co.  (808  U.  S, 
188,  193)). 

First.  One  holding  of  the  district  court  was 
that,  as  contended  here,  the  stattite  is  repug- 
nant to  the  due  process  clatise  of  the  fifth 
amendment  because  its  words,  "ntnnber  of 
employees  needed  by  stich  licensee,"  are  so 


» Another  ground,  not  argued  here,  was  that 
the  act  repreeenta  an  exerdae  of  poww  by 
Congress  not  delegated  to  the  United  States. 


vague,  indefinite,  and  tmcertaln  that  "per- 
sons of  ordinary  intelligence  cannot  in  ad- 
▼anoe  tell  whether  a  certain  action  or  course 
of  action  would  be  within  its  prohibi- 
tion. •  •  •"  The  information  here,  up  to 
the  plaoe  where  It  specifically  chargea  the 
particular  means  used  to  coerce  the  lic«asee, 
subatantlally  employe  thla  statutory  lan- 
guage. And  the  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
grtxmd  of  vagueness  and  Indeflnlteneea 
squarely  raises  the  question  at  whether  the 
section  Invoked  in  the  Indictment  is  void  In 
toto,  barring  all  further  actions  under  It.  In 
thls.andevery  other  case.  (Cf.  I7n<ted  States 
V.  Thompson  (251  U.  8.  407,  412).)  Many 
questions  of  a  statute'a  constitutionality  as 
applied  can  best  wait  the  refinement  of  the 
issues  by  pleading,  construction  of  the  ^al- 
lenged  statute  and  pleadings,  and.  sometimes, 
proof  (The  Rescue  Army  v.  Municipal  Court, 
supra;  Watson  v.  Buck  (313  U.  S.  887,  403): 
Borden's  Company  v.  Baldwin  (293  D.  8.  194, 
304.  210),  and  concurring  opinion  at  p.  818). 
But;  no  refinement  or  clarification  of  issties 
which  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  vrould 
bring  Into  better  focus  the  question  of 
whether  the  contested  section  Is  written  so 
vaguely  and  indefinitely  that  one  whose  eon- 
duct  It  affected  could  only  guess  what  It 
meant.  Consequently,  aince  this  phase  of 
the  appeal  raises  a  question  of  validity  of  a 
statute  within  our  Jurisdiction  under  the 
Criminal  Appeals  Act,  stipra,  and  is  ripe  for 
cur  decision,  we  turn  to  the  merits  of  the 
contention. 

We  could  not  sustain  this  provision  of  the 
act  If  we  agreed  with  the  contention  that 
persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  be  tm- 
able  to  know  when  their  compulsive  actlona 
would  force  a  peraon  agalust  his  will  to  hire 
employees  he  did  not  need  (Connally  v.  Oen- 
eral  Construction  Co.  (369  U.  8.  385,  891); 
Lanaetta  v.  New  Jersey  (306  U.  8.  451 )) .  Btrt 
we  do  not  agree.  Of  course,  as  respondent 
points  out,  there  are  many  factors  that  might 
be  considered  In  determining  how  many  em- 
ployees are  needed  on  a  Job.  But  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  about  most  questions 
which  must  be  submitted  to  a  fact-finding 
tribunal  In  order  to  enforce  statutea.  Cer- 
tainly, an  employer's  statements  as  to  ths 
number  of  employees  needed  Is  not  conclu- 
sive aa  to  that  question.  It.  like  the  alleged 
wllfullneas  of  a  defendant,  must  be  decided 
in  the  light  o{  all  the  evidence. 

Clearer  and  more  precise  language  might 
have  been  framed  by  Congress  to  express 
what  it  meant  by  "number  of  employees 
needed."  But  none  occurs  to  us.  nor  has 
any  better  langiuige  been  suggested,  eflec- 
tlt'ely  to  carry  out  what  appeara  to  have 
been  the  congreasional  purpose.  The  argu- 
ment really  aeems  to  be  that  It  la  Impoa- 
alhle  for  a  Jury  or  court  ever  to  determine 
how  many  employees  a  biisiness  needs,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  atatutory  language  could 
meet  the  problem  Congress  had  in  mind.  If 
this  argument  ahould  be  accepted,  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  no  legislature  could  make 
It  an  offense  tot  a  person  to  compel  another 
to  hire  employees,  no  matter  how  unneces- 
sary they  were,  and  however  desirable  a 
legislature  might  consider  suppresslcm  of  the 
practice  to  be. 

The  Conatitutlon  preeents  no  such  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  legialatlon.  We  think 
that  the  language  Congresa  uaed  provides 
an  adequate  warning  aa  to  what  conduct 
falla  under  Its  ban.  and  marks  boundaries 
sufficiently  distinct  for  Jvidgea  and  Juriea 
fairly  to  administer  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Congress.  That  there  may 
be  marginal  cases  In  which  it  is  dilBcult  to 
determine  the  side  of  the  line  on  which  a 
particular  fact  situation  falls  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  hold  ths  language  too  ambiguous 
to  define  a  criminal  offense  {Bobinaon  v. 
United  State*  (324  U.  8.  382.  385-^286) ).  It 
would  strain  the  requirement  for  certainty 
In  criminal  law  standards  too  near  the  break- 
ing point  to  aay  that  it  was  impossible  Ju- 
dicially to  determine  whether  a  pess<m  knew 
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of  this  conuntlon   it   is   first 
If  Congress  concluded  that  em- 
by  broadcasting  c(»npanlss  of  un- 
^orkers   was   detrimental    to   Inter- 
in  order  to  be  consistent. 
have  provided  for  the  punishment 
,  as  well  as  employees,  who  vio- 
pollcy*     Secondly,  it  Is  argued,  the 
due  process  because  It  singles 
employees   for    regulstlon 
Ing  other  classes  of  employees  free 
In  the  very  practices  forbidden  to 
But   It    is   not   within   our 
to  say  that  because  Congress  has 
some  practices  within  its  power 
.  it  must  prohibit  all  within  lU 
;onsequently.    If    Congress   believes 
are  employee  practices  In  the  radio 
which   injurlovisly  affect  Interstate 
and     directs     its     prohibitions 
;hoae   practices,    we   could    not   set 
legislation  even  if  we  were  persuad- 
^ployer  praetices  also  required  reg- 
(See     f^bor     Board     v.     Jonet     A 
Steel  Corp    (301  U.  8.  1.  4«)  )     Nor 
strike  down  such  legislation,  even 
leved  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  It 
been  wiser  not  to  enact  the  leg- 
»  to  extend  the  prohibitions  over 
or   narrower   area.     Here   Congress 
law  directly  against  one  practice— 
a  broadcasting  company  to  hire 
workers     There  Is  nothing  novel 
to  prohibit  some  persons  from 
other  persons  to  act  contrary  to 
Whatever  may  be  the  limits 
of  Congress  that  do  not  apply 
to  all  classes,  groups,   and    persons 
Machine  Co  v.  Duvi*  (301  U.  8. 
wt  are  satisfied  that  Congress  has 
those  llmlU  in   the  provl- 
;hls  statute  which  are  here  attacked. 
Respondent  contends  here,  and  the 
cotvt    has   held,    that    the   statute 
freedom  of  speech  by  making  peace- 
a  crime.     It   Is  Important  to 
the    statute   does    not    mention 
peaceful  or  violent     The  proposed 
on  of  the  statute  to  picketing,  there- 
not  derive  from  any  specific  pro- 
written    Into   the   statute   agWlnst 
picketing.     Rather  It  comes  from 
s   charge    that   respondent 
to  compel  the  licensee  to  hlr»>  un- 
employec3   by   placing  "a   picket   In 
the  place  of  buwin— of  (the)     •    •    • 
Tet  the  respondent's  motion  to 
was  made  only  on  the  grotmd  that 
as  written,  contravenes  the  first 
In  ruling  on  this  motion,  the 
court  assumed  that  beeauae  "there 
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was  no  charge  of  violence     *     * 
placing  of  a  picket  must  bs  regarded    •    • 
as  peaceful  picketing."     From  thU  assumi 
tlon.  It  concluded  that  "the  application  |f 
the  statute  |  here  sought  to  be  made  vlolat 
the  first  amsndmsnf  by  Its  restriction  upi 
freedom  of  speech  by  peaceful  picket ingj 
Thus,  rather   than   holding   the   statute   (^ 
written  to  be  an  unconstitutional  vlolatlo 
of  the  first  amendment,  the  district  cot 
ruled  on  the  sUtute  as  It  was  proposed  to 
applied  by  the  Information  as  it  then  re 

We  consider  It  Inappropriate  to  reach 
merlU  of  this  constitutional  question  n< 
As  we  have  pointed  out.  we  have  consistent 
said  that  we  would  refrain  from  passing 
the  constitutionality  of  statutes  In  advai 
of  the  necessity  to  do  so.    And  the  provislc 
for  direct  appeal  from  district  courts  of 
tain  criminal  cases  do  not  require  us  to 
on  constitutional  questions  prematurely 
elded  by  a  district  courfs  dismissal   of 
information. 

The    Information    here,   up   to    the    plac 
where  It  alleges  the  use  of  particular  c 
cive  means,  charges  In  substantially  the 
guage  of  the  statute  tha»  respondent  coei 
the  licensee.     The  Inf orme tlon "s  charges 
to  this  point  constitute  a  eufflclent  basis  H 
a  challenge   to   the  statute   on   the   grouT 
that      It     contravenes      the     Constltutlc 
Whether  this  part  of  the  Information,  or 
information  as  a  whole,  was  adequate  del 
Itely  to  Inform  the  respondent  of  the  natt 
of  the  charge  against  him  Is  another  qui 
tlon.      (See  United  States  v.  L^potrltcl    (81 
U.  8.  702.  704);  Potter  v    Unttfd  States  (If 
U.  8.  438):  cf.  United  States  v  Hess  (124  U.  f 
483).)     Had    the    dUtrict    court    post    <  n4 
ruling    on    the    first    amendment    qw   'tU* 
raised  by  the  motion  to  dismiss,  or  'id 
denied   the  motion,   respondent  couUi    hat 
sought  a  bill  of  partlctilars.  apart  from  at 
tacking  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.    {Bi 
Huaty  V.  United  States  (382  U.  S    894.  702] 
Bartell  v.  United  States  (227  U.  8.  427.  "^ 
434):  Dunbar  v.  United  States  (138  U  8. 
192)  )     8o  also.  If  the  additional  alle^ntu 
describing  the  means  used  to  accompl:  :i  f 
proscrlt>cd  purpose  were  not  definite  enov 
for    the    court    to    determine    whether    tl 
were  sufficient  in  law  to  charge  an  offci 
and  If  such  allegatloiu  were  not  mere  ■ 
plusage  (see  United  States  v.  Socony-Vaeui 
Oil   Co.    (310    U.    8.    ISO.   322))    a   chnllet 
could   have  been   made  to  the  Inforr    at 
(see  United  States  v   Hess,  supra,  at  48. 
as  distinguished    from   a   challenge   to 
statute  on  which  it  rested.     In  that  ei 
and  upon  a  holding  of  insufllciency  of 
information,   appeal   by    the   United    Staf 
would  have  properly  gone,  under  the 
Inal  Appeals  Act  supra,  to  the  Circuit 
of  Appeals,  and  if  inapprcprla.ely   br 
here,  that  act.  aa  amended.  56  Statutea 
would  have  required  us  to  Uanafer  the  cat 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.     But  no 
challenge  was  made  to  the  Information. 

We  therefore  have  a  sltuaUon  In   wl 
we  are  urged  to  strike  down  a  statute 
violative    of    the    constitutional    guarant 
of   free   speech   when   the   statute   has 
been,  and  might  never  be.  applied  In  i 
manner  as  to  raise  the  question  respond 
asks  us  to  decide.     For  the  gist  of  the 
fanse  here  charged  in  the  sUtute  and  In 
Information  Is  that  respondent  "willfully. 
the  use  of  force.  Intimidation,  duress  i 
by  the  use  of  other  means,  did  attempt | 
coerce,  compel,  and  constrain"  the  licet' 
to  hire  unneeded  employees.     If  the  alls 
tlons   that   this   prohibited   result   waa 
tempted   to  be   accomplished   by   plcke 
are   so   broad   as   to   Include   action    wl 
either   is  not  coercive,  compelling,  or 
straining,  within  the  sUtute's  meaning.! 
could   not   be  consUtuUonally   held    to  1 
the  trial  court  would  be  free,  on  motloaj 
the    respondent,    to    strike    the    part 
aUegaUons  If  they  are  surplusage.    Ruloaj 
Criminal  Procedtire.  section  7  (d).    Or 
Oovemment  might  amend  the  Informal 


!lct  or  finding  If  no 
offense    is   charged 
^U  of  the  defendant 

sec.  7  (e)). 
_  shows  that  we  are 
Itltutlonal   questions 
Isely   in   issue.     The 
Ided  by  the  district 
■tlon   rslsed   by   the 
Aether  the  ststute  la 
at  whether  it  is  in- 
to be  applied.     And 
^uid  be  evoked  upon 
,stute  certainly,  but 
vould  have  punished 
picketing,  there  Is 
No  final  Issue  had 
nation  was  still  sub- 
^t.  within  the  permls- 
ita.  the  type  of  co- 
by  furth'ir  pleading 
^Co.  V.  Baldwin,  supra, 
lings  and  proof  mght 
into    sharper    focus 
for    us    to    decide 
to  determination  of 
the  sUtute  as  ac- 
thls    case    had    not 
^e    the   decision    of   a 
[issue  was  a  necessity, 
in   from   considering 
^estlons    except    those 
written.    We  do  not 
egatlozu  of  the  Infor- 
they   might  even- 
institute   an   appllca- 
such  manner  as  to 
lendment.     We  only 
lu  face:  It  Is  not  in 
amendment, 
court  held,  snd  It  Is 
statute,  as  sought  to 
itlon,  violates  the 
Bt     which      prchlblU 
servitude.     This  con- 
that  part  of  the  In- 
^ularlaea  the  means  by 
Bmpted  to  compel  ac- 
.  e..  by  cstuing  three 
lue.  and   three  musl- 
iployment.    The  argu- 
have  a  constitutional 
kent  singly  (see  Pollock 
1 4.  17.  18i  ).  or  In  con- 
that  respondent  can- 
rime   for   directing   or 
so.     For    the    ressons 
the  picketing  spccifi- 
snslder  the  thirteenth 
only  with  reference  to 
Thus  considered.  It 
[>lste     the     thirteenth 
tr    some    possible    st- 
^f  It  to  psrtlculsr  per- 
'  3f  circumstances  would 
;  smendment  Is  a  ques- 
|8  upon  until  It  Is  sp- 
aded. 

took  no  part  In  the 
ion  of  this  case. 
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rmOMAL    nCPLOTMCNT    DKOPt,    aVT    imX    FAB 
ASOVI  1S3» 

The  Nation's  taxpayers  have  been  hear- 
ing quite  a  lot  recently  about  reduced  gov- 
ernmental budgets,  lay-offs  of  Federal  em- 
ployeea  here  and  there.  The  reduction  has 
taken  a  toll  in  Federal  Governmental  offices 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

We  hear  also  of  Congress'  attempt  to  trim 
90.000.000.000  from  President  Tnunan's 
budget  estlmatee  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  Many  reductiotu  have  been 
made.  Others  are  in  the  air.  In  other 
words,  a  real  battle  is  on  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  lawmakers  wield  the  axe. 

It  might  be  well,  at  this  stage,  to  consider 
what  is  happening  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  employment 
cuts. 

Pederal  employment  during  the  past  8  years 
of  prewar,  actual  war,  and  postwar  Oovem- 
ment activity  was  summed  up  recently  by 
Senator  Haut  F.  Bthds  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Noneeeentlal  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

The  report  shows  that  as  of  January  this 
year  the  numlier  of  Federal  employees  on  the 
Oovemment  pay  roll  Is  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  wartime  peak — still  two  and  a  half  times 
M  great  as  it  was  in  1939,  the  last  normal 
prewar  year. 

The  total  was  919.776  on  June  30.  1939.  On 
Jiue  SO,  1946,  the  total  stood  at  3.737,896.  and 
In  January  this  year  It  was  2,261,459.  Of 
course,  the  January  total  has  been  reduced 
considerably  as  agencies  streamline  their 
operations  In  preparation  for  budget  slashes 
next  year. 

From  the  wartime  peak  and  January  1947, 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  war 
emergency  agencies  reduced  personnel  by  a 
total  of  1.794,604.  but  this  reduction  was 
partially  offset  by  a  net  Increase  of  318,167  In 
nonwar  departments  and  agencies.  Notabls 
among  those  showing  Increases  In  this  period 
were  Reclamation  Service,  which  more  than 
doubled;  Bonneville  Power  Administration: 
Federal  prison  system;  Division  of  Labor 
Standards;  Offlce  of  Secretary  of  Labor;  Office 
of  First  AssisUnt  Postmaster  General;  Offlce 
Of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  State 
Department's  Foreign  Service;  Offlce  of  For- 
eign Liquidation  and  Prenclnradlo.  Inc.;  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration: Public  Roads  Administration; 
and  Veterans'  Administration. 

BTU's  report  also  showed  that  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  In  January  had 
221.288  employees.  The  State  of  California 
ran  close  second,  with  212.912  Federal  em- 
ployws;  New  York  had  192.592.  The  Federal 
Government  In  that  month  had  300.000  em- 
ployees ouuide  continenul  United  States. 

Proof  that  governmental  agencies  can 
slash  personnel  Is  shown  In  BraD's  study  of 
personnel  ceilings  Imposed  on  various  units. 
In  an  effort  to  check  mounting  pay  rolls, 
ceilings  were  applied  on  the  number  of 
personnel  In  a  great  many  agencies.  Be- 
tween July  1.  1945.  and  September  30,  1946, 
no  penalties  were  applied  for  celling  viola- 
tions. During  that  period,  there  were  271 
violations  and  47.278  employees  were  paid 
In  violation  of  celling  limits. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1946.  however, 
penalties  were  invoked  for  violations — and 
there  were  no  violations. 

Obviotuly.  Washington  responds  only  to 
pressure,  whether  that  pressure  be  by  some 
individual  or  group  of  Individuals  seeking 
some  special  privilege,  or  by  lawmakers  ex- 
erting pressure  to  get  some  particular  Job 
done.  Personnel  ceilings  without  penalties 
are  a  perfect  example  of  trying  to  get  some- 
thing done  the  easy  way.  And,  of  coiu-se, 
what  happened  after  penalties  were  Imposed 
shows  the  opposing  picture. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Government  to  re- 
duce Its  personnel  to  levels  of  1939  or  be- 
fore. We  ourselves  have  supported  moves 
toward  greater  Oovemment  service  which 
requires  more  personnel.    The  Vet«ans'  Ad- 
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ministration  is  a  perfect  example.  Before 
the  war,  a  handful  of  persons  could  do  the 
work  that  no4  is  required  by  thousands.  To 
cut  this  personnel  Item  back  to  prewar  would 
to  be  wipe  out  benefits  imder  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghU. 

And  It  could  easily  be  fatal  to  trim  the 
State  Department's  personnel  to  prewar 
levels.  World  political  and  economical  con- 
ditions demand  the  utmost  attention.  We 
are  on  thin  Ice  Internationally.  We  are 
fighting  communism  all  over  the  world  to 
keep  that  coounimlsm  from  forcing  Itself 
upon  iM. 

But  a  lot  of  explanation  will  be  required 
to  show  the  average  taxpayer  why  we  need 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  people  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll — excluding  men  In  the 
armed  forces — than  we  bad  In  1939. 


Address  of  Dr.  Ckaries  A.  Lory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP  colosaoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  25, 1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
June  23,  1947,  a  dedication  celebration 
was  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alva  B. 
Adams  Tunnel  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  project,  at  which  time  the 
first  water  from  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  fiowed  through  the 
backbone  of  the  Continental  Divide  to 
the  Atlantic  side  to  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary water  for  irrigation  and  power- 
producing  purposes. 

At  this  ceremony  an  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lory,  former 
president  of  the  Colorado  A.  &  M.  College, 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  which  I  wish  to 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  Dr.  Lory 
has  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
project  during  his  entire  life.  Without 
a  doubt  Dr.  Lory  qualifies  as  an  expert 
on  irrigation  and  reclamation. 

The  address  follows: 

The  people  living  In  the  ralleys  of  the 
South  Platte,  Cach6  la  Poudre,  Big  Thomp- 
son and  Little  Thompson  Rivers,  the  St. 
Vraln  and  Boulder  Creeks  dtirlng  the  dev- 
astating drought  of  the  early  30's  were 
certain  more  water  must  be  gotten  for  ir- 
rigation to  prevent  diastrous  crop  losses, 
but  were  not  generally  agreed  how  more 
water  could  be  obtained. 

For  half  a  century  the  region  had  enlarged 
its  supplies  for  irrigation  through  additional 
storage  reservoirs  and  some  transmountaln 
diversions,  so  It  was  natural  to  find  many 
seriously  advocating  construction  of  more 
reservoirs.  Surveys  showed  three  excellent 
sites  on  the  Poudre  and  posslbUlty  of  en- 
largement of  storage  systems  on  the  Thomp- 
son and  St.  Vraln. 

However,  the  region  was  faced  with  the 
fact  that  Its  storage  systems  were  empty, 
and  experience  showed  heavy  losses  in  car- 
rying reservoir  water  from  one  Irrigation 
season  to  another.  There  was  much  spec- 
ulation over  probable  changes  in  the  cli- 
mate— whether  droughts  like  the  present 
one  had  occurred  in  the  past  or  would  occur 
again  in  the  future.  If  so.  where  would 
the  water  come  from  to  fill  additional  res- 
ervoirs? 

Fortunately,  these  questions  were  answered 
through  an  investigation  by  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Molnat.  a  graduate  of  Colorado  SUte  Col- 
lege A  and  If.,  with  a  doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.    Using  the  method 


developed  by  Dr.  A.  I.  Douglass,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  in  determining  the  re- 
lation of  tree  growth  to  preclpiutlon.  Dr. 
Molnat  found  the  growth  rings  of  trees  on 
the  water  shed  of  the  Cach«  la  Poudre  and 
Big  Thompson  Rivers  correlated  well  with 
the  weather  records  of  precipitation  and  ot 
river  fiow,  and  that  the  method  of  Dr. 
Dotiglass  so  thoroughly  tested  in  Arlsona  and 
southwestern  Colorado,  could  be  followed 
with  assurance.  Using  carefully  selected 
pinus  ponderosa  trees  almost  exclusively, 
ranging  In  age  from  less  than  100  years 
to  more  than  360  years,  he  found  34  years 
unfavorable  to  tree  growth,  hence  deficient 
in  rainfall.  In  the  period  from  1711  to  1932. 
and  30  years  especially  favorable — good  wa- 
ter years  we  would  call  them  now. 

The  250-year  record  of  tree  growth  on  the 
Poudre  water  shed  and  In  Estes  Park  showed 
the  average  length  of  a  period  of  successive 
favorable  or  tuifavorable  years — that  is  abora 
or  below  average — has  been  about  2  years. 
The  maximum  average  period  of  lean  or  fat 
years  does  not  exceed  8  years.  During  a 
period  of  subnormal  precipitation,  usually 
only  a  few  years  are  exceedingly  unfavorable. 

Interpreting  the  data  on  the  annual  growth 
of  tree  rings  according  to  the  Dotiglass  meth- 
od for  determining  climatic  history.  Dr. 
Molnat  found  no  appreciable  change  in  the 
climate  of  northern  Colorado  for  the  past 
800  years. 

This  Information  became  available  when 
the  men  at  the  college  were  debating  the 
probable  value  of  more  storage  reservoirs 
compared  with  probable  diversion  from  the 
Colorado  River,  and  turned  the  final  decision 
strongly  In  favor  of  diversion,  and  the  con- 
viction that  water  from  "Grand  Lake"  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  stabUize  the  water 
supplies  of  northeastern  Colorado  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  disastrous  crop  losses 
due  to  water  shortage. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story — how  the 
Institution  worked  for  the  "Grand  Lake  Di- 
version", cooperated  with  the  Northern  Colo- 
rado Water  Users  Association,  gathered  in- 
formation for  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
carried  on  a  vigorous  educational  campaign, 
and  cooperated  In  securing  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  Northern  Colorado  Water 
Conservancy  District.  It  participated  in  the 
celebration  of  starting  construction  of  the 
keystone  feature  of  the  Colorado  Big  Thomp- 
son project,  and  rejoices  with  you  and  all 
Colorado  on  this  happy  day  when  water  is 
first  diverted  through  the  Alva  B.  Adams 
Tunnel,  the  longest  irrigation  tunnel  in  tha 
world. 


Now  Ld>or  Lmw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESraTTATTVIS 
Wednesday.  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  24,  1947.  which 
presents  a  moderate  and  sane  view  of 
the  labor  bill  Just  passed  by  Congress. 

It  presents  the  exact  view  that  I  took 
of  this  measure  when  it  was  before  the 
House  for  consideration:  namely.  It  is 
not  a  drastic  law  nor  will  it  crush  or  de- 
stroy labor  unions. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NEW  LABOa  LAW 

The  most  Impressive  thing  about  tha  till 
which  now  becomes  a  new  l&bat  law  Is  tha 
extent  of   Its  popular  support,     ftaaldoit 
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record,  only   those  whoee  minds 
will  deny  that  a  new  deal  In  labor 
Is  desired  by  the  people.     And 
for  such  a  new  deal.    For  years 
trend  was  In  the  direction  of 
and  strengthening  orgsnlaed  Is- 
ean  there  be  any  real  doubt  that 
need  for  legtslatlon  ^Mlgliid  to 
But  as  always  sesne  to  hap- 
country.  Congrees  went  too  far. 
after  enactment  of   the  Wagner 
apparent  that  the  scales  were 
Tlly  In  labor's  favor,  and 
Bssdsd  to  redress  the 
rhls  new  law  la  the  first  slgnlfksftnt 
direction. 

drastic  Uw.     It  wUl   neither 
nor   deetroy   unions.     While   a 
pronskMos  are  of  doubtful  wls- 
msy  prove  unworksble,   the   law 
Is  moderate  and  la  aimed  at  eor- 
which  tha  ODlons  eouki  not 
lot  correct  of  thilr  own  aceord. 
been  some  recUcss  talk  to  the 
the   law   will,  meet   with   wlde- 
deflance.    Aim!    H    Is   unfor- 
the  President  has  said  some 
cnticiam  of  the  law  which   may 
encourage  defUmce.    But  responsible 
wUl  be  estremely  Ill-advised 
the  position  that  the  law  Is  not 
If   they   want   to   work   for 
the  law  by  seeking  the  defeat  of 
of  Congress  who  voted  for  It. 
prlvUsfs.    It  would  be  quite 
iiing.   kawafv.   to    undertake    to 
law   beaaUM  ffeay  do  not  like  It. 
are  that  such  sn  attitude  would 
in  the  adoptioo  of  drastic,  punl- 
and   that,   in   turn,   might 
it  the  evUs  which  the 
mistakenly  believes  will  flow  out 
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Mr.  WlLSON  of  Indiazuu  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rico  ts.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial ap  jearlng  in  the  Bedford  IMJj 
Times-Um  of  June  18.  1M7: 
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It  Is  quite  significant  that  there  has  been 
eaaergency  every  single  minute  since 
4,  108S.  when  Pranklln  Roosevelt  was 
gurated.    There  was  an  emergency  then, 
the  spectacular  appeal  of  closing  the 
worked  such  amairtng  political  success, 
we  have  been  saddled  with  an  emergency 
since. 

Right   now.   the   emergency   seems   to 
great  responsibilities  for  international  rel 
and   rehabUitatlon.    This   means   the 
ffhaaiTtg  of  large  amoxmts  of  grain,  at 
highest  prlcee  In  history,  and  Indulging 
what  Is  becoming  popularly  known  as 
atlon  Bat  Hole. 

Mr.  Trxunan  decries  the  rising  spiral 
inflation,  yet  the  policy  of  the  Pederal  Oovj 
eminent  In  buying  food  for  Europe  is 
now  the  most  Important  factor  In  high  pr 
The  President  also  overlooks  tba  fact 
taxes  are  one  of  the  biggest  skpansM  of  bt 
ness  today,  and  that  high  prices  always 
hand  tu  hand  with  high  tazss.    Soaiet 
has  to  pay  taxes,  and  all  through  hist 
the   ultimate   taxpayer   has   been   the 
sumer — the  little  fellow  Mr.  Truman  wanl 
to  protect. 

Also  overlooked  in  the  Preeldent's  mes 
Is  the  fact  thst  tsx  reduction  brings  In  In^ 
creased  revenue.    The  last  time  there  was 
reduction  In  Pederal  taxes  was  during  th^ 
administrations  of  Presidents  Harding   an< 
Coolldge.  when  Andrew  Mellon  was  Secret 
of  the  Treasury.    Tax  collections  were 
er  at  the  lower  rates  than  had  been 
the     reduction.    The     reason     is     obi 
Taxes  responded  to  the  same  law  as 
Items  of  msss  production.     When  prlcee 
reduced,  more  buyers  enter  the  fleld. 
and  profits  go  up.     It  hss  been  more  than 
years  smce  the  Nation  has  had  a  chance 
prove   that   well-estaMtshed    economic 
The  Ooagrsss  presented  such  an  opporti 
to  Mr.  lyuman.  but  evidently   he  thov 
more  of  Ifew  Deal  financial  theory  than 
did  of  proven  economic  potlclee. 

It  Is  true  thst  taxpayers  in  the 
brackets  would  get  a  greater  relief  In 
but  the  perosntage  would  be  exactly 
aaaae.  It  is  grossly  HBfrtr  to  make  the  stat 
mant  about  tske-hnwa  pay.  In  the  S3J 
bracket,  which  the  President  mentions, 
Increass  in  take-home  pay  would  depen< 
entirely  upon  the  family  ststus  of  the 
payer.  The  slngls  persons  would  save 
a  year,  the  married  man  948;  the  man  with 
wife  and  child  would  savs  $30:  and  tt 
faaaily  with  two  chUdrsn  would  asve  only  SIC 
Urns  Iha  panMrtafa  asttaii  run  from  SJ 
pveaBt  tar  the  ali^la  maa  to  oDa-hatf 
1  peraant  for  the  family  of  four.  It 
ha  ItMt  as  dlshonsst  to  talk  about  the 
of  a.9  percent  as  to  stress  the  ooe-half 

llM  aSptffleant  feature  of  the  vetoed 
li  that  tt  was  squitable.     All  taxpayers 
some  relief.     In  fact.  It  was  a  straight 
percent    cut    acroas    the    board.    Very    fa 
workws  gat  leas  than  SI. 000  a  year  todayj 
and  very  f»w  get  more  than  SSOCOOO. 
btll  would  have  given  relief  to  everyooa. 
would   have  stimulsted   business,   the 
tum-ovsr  of  aaoney  from  which 
derived. 

The  KaaSdaBt  has  not  been  reading 
flnanrtal   news   when    he   says   there   is 
short sfs  ot  funds  to  sspand  Industry, 
ahasncs  ot  new  financial  issues  Is  the 
avldenee  of  his  error.    Bven  s\Kh  s  flnsnc 
giant  as  the  Amerlean  Telephana 
graph  CO.  withdrew  a  sale  of  M 
fran  the  market  beeauae  of  poor  pttblk]  i 
port.    The  best  lodes  to  businsa 
Is  the  amount  of  new  ftnanctng.   most 
which  Is  spent  for  plant  saq>anslf>n, 
Index  Is  pointing  down. 

One  thing  is  stira— «  vary  important 
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I  Bister  BUtes  at  the 
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Colorado  Basin  undertook  to  divide  the 
waters  by  compact  among  themselves.  In 
this  year  of  1947  we  have  the  sliver  Jubilee 
of  that  tmdertaklng.  and  the  task  Is  not 
yet  done.  Colorado,  together  with  her  six 
sister  States  of  the  Basin,  has  a  responsibility 
to  complete  that  compact.  You  have  rec- 
ognized this  responsibility  and  even  now 
are  seeking  to  discharge  that  duty.  Please 
hurry  the  task  so  that  other  projects  may 
be  built  In  other  valleys  bringing  them  new 
food,  new  wealth,  and  new  comfort  and  so 
that  they  may  have  the  Joy  and  happiness 
that  comes  to  you  with  new  water  today. 

Flense  lean  back  and   tcke  a  broad  view 
of    what    we    are    celebrating    here    today. 
Around    the    world    .  eople    are    hungry- 
hungrier   than    anybody    has   ever   been    In 
the  Scuth  Platte  River  Valley   or  anybody 
ever    will    be    In    this   valley.    Around    the 
world  men  are  putting  their  water  works  In 
order,  getting  the  water  on  the  land  to  raise 
the  crops  that  stay  hunger.    To  the  Bureau 
of   Reclamation    pour   In    demands    for   aid 
and  counsel  from  India,  from  Morocco,  from 
China,  from  New  Zealand,  from  Egipt,  from 
Burope.  from  Asia,  from  Tunisia,  irom  Af- 
ghanistan, from   all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
If  you  look,  you  can  see  the  technicians  of 
those  lands  studying  their   problems  most 
any  day  In   the   worlds   reclamation  head- 
quarters In  Denver.     In  this  pcstvrar  world 
awaketiing  to  the  needs  for  land  and  water, 
I  regret  to  report  that  at  the  moment  the 
effort  to  achieve  Is  more  determined  In  other 
lands  than  In  the  United  States— probably 
because  they,  have  made  less  progress  In  the 
past  and  their  awakening  Is  therefore  ruder 
than  oxirs.    In  order  to  bring  water  to  the 
land,   and   food   and   power   to   the   people. 
nations  that  we  consider  poor  and  baciward 
are  Investing,  at  the  moment  and  In  pro- 
portion to  their  ability,  more  determinedly 
than  this  the  richest  land  In  all  the  world. 
But  our  concern,  great  as  It  la  about  what 
happens  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  prin- 
cipally  about    what    happens    In    the   srld 
and  semlarld  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Tonight    we    are    in    the    Missouri    Basin 
profiting   from    water    brought    there   from 
the  Colorado  Basin.    In  the  Missouri  Basin— 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  Nation— you  are  going 
forward  with  the  coordinated  and  Integrated 
Missouri  Basin  plsn— a  plnn  that  you  have 
developed  to  meet  your  vital  needs,  the  first 
such   great   basln-wtde   plan   that   has  ever 
been  generated  anywhere  In  this  world.    It 
U  a  plan  thought  out  In  advance,  Inspected, 
corrected,  and  tailored  to  meet  local  require- 
ments.    It  is  intended  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  waste  and  ruination  and  to  get  the  utter- 
most out   of   your  resources      Part  of   that 
plan  Is  being  carried  forward  by  your  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation— your  service  agency  to 
do  your  work.  _^    , 

The  Missouri  Basin  U  an  integral  part  of 
this  Nation  that  the  whole  world  Is  talking 
about  and  looking  to  for  guidance.  Just 
to  bring  It  down  to  fact  and  relate  It  to  those 
hungry  peoples,  each  year  the  Mlssotul  Basin 
has  supplied  enough  bread  to  fill  half  the 
Nstlon's  bresd  basket,  butter  enough  for 
one  slice  out  of  every  five  slices  of  bread  eaten 
in  the  United  States,  a  slice  of  beef  lor  one 
spndwlch  out  of  every  five,  about  one-quarter 
of  all  the  lamb,  one-sixth  of  all  the  pork,  and 
nearly  half  of  all  the  poultry  meat.  That 
among  other  things  Is  what  the  Missouri 
Basin  Is  to  the  United  States. 

Lets  get  still  closer  to  home.  Colorado  Is 
but  one  of  the  many  States  of  the  Missouri 
Basin,  and  Colorado  Is  no  novice  In  Irriga- 
tion. Tou  have  had  It  before:  you  have 
It  now.  Tou  sampled  reclamation  back  In 
1800  and  found  that  It  pays  dividends.  You 
In  the  South  Platte  Valley  can  find  that  there 
Is  proof  of  that  In  the  North  Platte  Federal 
Reclamation  project,  not  far  from  here. 
which  has  grown  In  population  at  a  rate 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  surround- 
ing areas.  Bven  during  the  drought  dec- 
ade, the  population  there  increased  whUe  m 


other  high  plains  areas  It  declined.  They 
know  what  reclamation  means  In  the  North 
Platte  Valley.  That  Is  why  53  percent  of  the 
lands  In  the  one  county  there  are  now  Irri- 
gated and  the  agricultural  production  In  1940 
was  six  times  that  of  1908.  when  IrrlgaUon 
was  started.  ^ 

Uncle  Sam  also  knows  what  irrigation 
means.  He  put  about  $16,000,000  Into  the 
North  Platte  project,  and  the  water  users 
there  are  paying  back  that  116.000.000  In  fine 
style  through  repayment  contracts  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  that  Is  only 
a  part  of  what  Uncle  Sam  Is  getting  back. 
Not  only  are  the  citizens  on  the  North  Platte 
project  paying  back  the  $16,000,000  but  Uncle 
Saiii's  tax  collector  has  gone  in  there.  I  have 
been  peeping  over  his  shoulder  and  notice 
that  that  project  has  already  yielded  to  the 
United  btates  Treasury  more  than  seventeen 
million  additional  dollars  In  Federal  Individ- 
ual Income  taxes  alone.  That  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  Uncle  Sam  ever  made,  and 
we  don't  expect  any  less  In  the  North  Platte 
Valley  for  which  Uncle  Sam  Is  laying  out  far 
more  cash. 

Now.  to  gfct  to  the  Adams  tunnel  and  the 
Colorado -Big  Thompson  project  and  fit  them 
into  the  world's  mosaic.  Rl:!ht  here  today 
we  have  celebrated  as  line  an  example  as 
there  Is  anywhere  of  the  wedding  of  land 
and  water,  citlaens  and  their  Government, 
the  State  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  only 
by  such  projecu  as  the  Colorado-Blg  Tliomp- 
son  and  by  the  Intelligent  and  full  use  of  the 
resources  with  which  we  are  blessed  and 
which  rj-e  the  source  of  all  our  true  wealth, 
that  we  are  going  forward  In  strength  and 
happiness.  That  Is  what  you  have  embarked 
upon  here  today. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  recite  the 
detail,  the  glory,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
Colorado-Blg  Thompson  project  or  decorate 
It  with  description  and  adjectives.  But,  re- 
member, this  Is  only  the  beginning.  The 
proof  of  the  worthiness  of  this  effect  still 
lies  ahead.  It  Is  always  a  happy  day  when 
the  Qrst  water  comes  thrcush.  But  It  Is  a 
long,  long  road  down  which  the  Government, 
m  partnership  with  Its  citizens,  must  go 
before  there  Is  new  water  In  the  ditch  and 
new  production  In  the  fields.  Also,  there  Is 
a  still  longer  road  down  which  we  must  go 
together  to  protecrand  to  guard  this  project 
until  all  the  promises  are  made  good  and  we 
win  our  final  reward. 

The    Colorado-Blg    Thompsoa    project    la 
costing  a  lot  of  money  to  a  lot  of  people. 
Taxpayers  from  all  over  the  Nation  will  pay 
for  It  imder  the  reclamation  laws  until  the 
Immediate  beneficiaries  pay  back  what  they 
must  pay  beck.    It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more 
than  we  figured  10  years  ago.  but  It  Is  also 
going  to  be  a  better  project  and  It  Is  going  to 
be  worth  a  lot  more  than  It  would  have  baen 
10  years  ago.    Today  It  Is  worth  more  to  you 
m  dollars  and  cents  for  your  increased  farm 
products — worth    more    in    the    benefits    It 
brings  to  you.    It  Is  going  to  cost  more  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  war  and  we  have 
moved  from  a  prewar  depression  economy 
Into  a  postwar  economy.    It  Is  going  to  cost 
more  because  the  cost  of  blasting  a  yard  of 
rock    moving  a  yard  of  earth,  or  setting  a 
yard'  of  concrete  to  buUd  the  project  has 
gone  up  just  as  the  price  of  building  a  bam 
or  the  price  of  the  extra  tons  of  sugar  beeU 
and  alfalfa,  the  extra  bushels  of  barley,  or  the 
extra  hundredweight  of  bee'  that  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  will  bring  you  has  gone  up. 
It  is  going  to  cost  you  more  under  the  recla- 
mation law.  but  It  is  still  a  bargain— a  better 
bargain  than  If  Uncle  Sam  waited  and  H  you 
waited,  as  you  wisely  decided  not  to  do,  untU 
construction  costs  come  down.  If  they  ever 
come  down.     If  we  had  waited,  this  com- 
munity, for  want  of  water,  would  be  losing 
an  annual   Increase  of  $21,000,000   In  farm 
production    plus   cheaper    power    bUls    and 
other  benefits.    That  loss  would  r  i  on  year 
after  year  untU  the  project  was  built  and 


you  got  the  water,  if  Is  wch  facU  as  that 
which,  when  folks  back  Bast  doubt  if  Uncle 
Sam  can  afford  to  go  ahead  with  these  west- 
ern works,  cause  reclamation  to  respond  that 
we  can't  afford  not  to  drive  forward. 

The  agricultural  economists  figure  that  a 
full  supply  of  Colorado-Blg  Thompson  water 
to  the  district  lands  will  yield  an  additional 
$21.01  gross  crop  production  for  each  of  the 
615,000  acres  benefited.  Likewise,  they  figure 
land  values  will  Increase,  depending  on  their 
present  water  status,  up  to  as  high  as  rlsea 
of  $100  p?r  acre  and  for  the  whole  district 
some  $18,732,000  accompanied  by  Increases 
In  population,  assessed  valuation,  and  new 
wealth.  All  of  their  calculations,  both  those 
of  the  conservatives  and  of  the  optimists, 
are  that  this  valley  cannot  lose  on  this 
water  project. 

Even  with  all  that,  you  people  In  the  Irrl- 
galcd  area  wUl  never  be  repaying  the  major 
part  of  the  Interest-free  Federal  Irrigation 
funds  used  on  this  project.  Owing  to  ths 
magic  of  the  Colorado  River  waters  flowing 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  back'oone  of 
the  continent  and  then  tumbling  2.903  feet 
down  the  eastern  slope,  power  w.ll  be  your 
real  paying  partner.  Coming  down  these 
mountainsides.  It  will  be  working  for  you 
before  It  even  gets  to  your  Irrigation  canals 
and  ditches.  It  will  he  ttirnlng  turbines 
hitched  to  great  generators  from  wh'ch  lead 
transmission  lines  to  Denver  and  many 
places  In  Colorado  and  on  for  hundreds  of 
miles  into  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  where 
your  neighbors  cry  for  kilowatts.  Bo.  In 
this  multiple-purpose  project,  protect  and 
cherish  those  transmission  lines.  They  not 
only  will  carry  electrical  energy  to  rcurselves 
and  to  your  neighbors,  cheaper  power  than 
can  be  had  anywhere  else  hereabouU.  but 
will  also  carry  back  to  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  Project  the  revenues  without 
wh'ch  thU  magnificent  project  and  your 
Irrigation  water  would  never  have  been 
possible. 

A  lot  of  people  wUl  be  watching  because 
this  Is  one  of  the  great  water  projects  of  the 
world.  If  it  fares  well  and  fulfills  its  promise, 
the  rest  of  the  plans— the  plans  that  will 
move  forward  for  almost  a  century  In  both 
the  Missouri  Basin  and  the  Colorado  Basin- 
will  proceed.  If  It  falls,  the  plans  will  falter 
and  the  hopes  of  many  of  your  neighbors  will 
be  dashed. 

Cherish  and  preserve  thU  project.  It  H 
a  project  of  all  the  people — all  the  peop>  of 
the  valley  and  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Let  no  man  abtise  it.  Watch  your  property, 
keep  up  your  canals  and  ditches,  maintain 
your  gates  and  drains,  guard  and  protect  It. 
and  in  turn.  In  dry  seasons  and  In  times  of 
drought  and  dust.  It  will  guard  and  protect 
you. 

Tonight  we  are  In  a  troubled  world.  There 
are  storm  clouds  of  International  affairs 
around  the  world,  and  in  Washington  there 
Is  tr.lk  of  curtailing  vital  western  resourcs 
development.  Here  In  Colorado  we  are  look- 
ing far  forward  toward  new  horizons— hori- 
zons beyond  which  you  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  foresight  to  see  new  comforts,  new 
wealth,  and  a  better  life.  The  horizons  of 
all  must  widen.  One  horizon  that  I  hope 
will  widen  Is  that  of  what  consUtutes  ex- 
travagance and  what  constitutes  economy. 
I  hope  that  horizon  widens  so  far  that  we, 
all  over  this  cotmtry.  can  recognize  that  the 
greatest  waste  in  this  Nation — a  waste  so 
great  that  It  cannot  be  measured  In  dollars 
and  cents— Is  the  extravagance  of  water  wast- 
ing to  the  sea  In  a  land  that  cries  for  food  and 
power. 

As  we  talk  of  tar  horizons,  let  our  horizons 
be  broad  enough  to  realize  that  what  we 
celebrate  today  Is  only  the  start— the  start 
of  a  good  partnership  down  a  long,  long  traU 
toward  the  final  success  of  this  project — a 
long  trail  on  which  reclamation  U  happy  to 
be  embarking  as  a  partner  with  the  citizens 
of  Colorado. 
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a  command  pilot  and  veteran  of  more  than       Mr.  Wallace  and  all  the  rest  of  us  reside  In 


With   respect   to   interracial   Justice.   Mr. 
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Mr.  LriPWRB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaw  to  ( Ktend  mj  remarks  In  the  Rzc- 
ots,  I  In  :lude  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sul  Ivan  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Trlbu  le  of  June  25.  1947: 
HAiOTUmpta  or  Nrw  Labob  Law  rr  Om> 
I Umom  Dciiiiw  Mill  Svluvam 
roTtmirr  Orwtemm  Kmow  It  I« 
Paorut.  Whils  UmoM  LT*nnr«  Rx- 
jUBi  0%  n  RxcAunrmANCT  Bbouost  It  Om 

(By  Mark  SuUlTmn) 

WAaaxM  TON.  June  24 —In  th«  atmaipbVB 
of  Waahin  fton.  following  enactment  of  tlM 
labor  law.  the  principal  cbaractertatlc  haa 
been  talk  of  controversy  and  blttemeaa. 
Much  of  t  hia  dwelt  upon  the  idea  that  the 
new  law  m  ight  be  hamstrung.  One  Innuendo 
said  that  labor  leaders  and  unions  would 
make  the  aw  dUBcult  to  enforce.  A  parallel 
Innuendo  aid  that  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
new  In  the  Truman  administration. 
other  I  to  be  appointed  by  him.  might 
be  lukewa-m. 

Both  In  luendoei  arlaee  largely  from  poa- 
slbly  the  most  unfortunate  of  aeTeral  un- 
happy cha  racterlstlcs  of  Mr.  Truman's  course 
In  his  retc  of  the  bill  and  subsequently.  Not 
only  did  t  e  say  the  law  was  bad  and  say  it 
In  many  forms  and  In  emotional  words. 
He  decland  alao  that  the  bill  waa  unwork- 
able. Thli.  It  was  aald.  would  give  justifi- 
cation to  1  sbor  leadm  to  prove  that  the  law 
In  fat  t  what  the  President  said  It  was. 
It  WM  said  that  the  President's 
character!]  atlon  would  give  color  to  the  atti- 
tude of  en  'orcement  offlclala  tnuler  blra. 

An  objeirtlve  judgment  might  doubt  all 
this.  As  to  enforcement  ofllcials  whom  the 
Pteiident  s  yet  to  appoint  tmder  provisions 
of  the  lai '.  these  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
Senate  wh  ch  already  has  strongly  expressed 
It*  mppor:  of  the  law.  As  to  enforcement 
"^P'^r't  aLeady  In  oOtoe,  here  are  good  rea- 
•ona  why  they  ahould  enforce  the  law  in 
good  ^th  One  la  the  character  of  the  most 
important  enforcement  officials.  Some  of 
the  most  highly  placed  are  conaclentloua 
men.  detei  mined  to  enforce  the  law  In  the 
spirit  of  ronformlty  to  high  standards  of 
practice.  Another  reason  is  reallaatlaD  that 
the  law  e:  presses  the  overwhelming  will  of 
a  Oongreai  which  will  be  in  ezlstenee  for 
another  y(  ar  and  a  half.  Added  to  this  is 
an  assum]  >tion  of  the  poadbUity  that  the 
Republlcaii  Party,  which  controls  Congrsei 
and  Is  resp  onslble  for  the  law.  may  also  con- 
trol the  executive  department  of  Oovem- 
ment  after  the  1948  elections.  The  new  labor 
law  Is  the  rxpreaelon  of  a  settled  determina- 
tion by  a  Iar<;e  majority  of  the  people.  It 
haa  almoe  the  force  of  a  quiet  revolution. 
Any  calm  udgment  must  expect  the  law  to 
be  perman  mt.  with  only  such  modiflcatlons 
as  may  ap]  «ax  neceeaary. 

arrmna  or  lasob  tb>i— b 

Ab  to  tie  attitude  of  labor  leaders  and 
unio*^.  thtre  la  a  condition  not  taken  into 
Bcco\int  ill  the  current  excitement.  Some 
labor  Iead<rs  are  undoubtedly  men  of  recal- 
citrant temperament.  But  others  realize 
that  the  new  law  la  a  result  of  a  recalci- 
trancy in  t  he  past  on  the  part  of  aoine  labor 
leaders  wb  ch  other  leadera  Btready  deplored. 
A  majority  of  the  more  seasoned  labor  lend- 
ers, while  I  arrylng  provisions  of  the  new  law 
to  orttarly  ludlclal  tests,  will  discountenance 
any  suggeitlon  of  hamstringing  the  law  In 
oiperatlon. 


Bealdea.  there  are  the  workars.  the  ui 
membera.  as  dlrttiHttlrtiBrt  from  the  unl 
leaders.     Runniag  fircagb  the  new  law  laj 

a  spirit  which  givae  tD  workers  and  n^'Mn- 
of  unions  great*  kBBUnlty  from  c;  m- 
by  their  leaders  than  they  formerly 


When  Republican  leadera  and  other  pro-j 
ponents  of  the  Isbor  legislation  called  it 
"bill  of  rights  for  workers"  they  were 
tialng  that  term  as  a  mere  zlogan.     It 
their  earnest  purpose  that  workers  should  baj 
free  from  domination  by  leaders.    The  labar| 
coBunlttees  of  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  throt 
WBBks  of  patient  hearings,  learned  that  sof 
of  the  most  flagrant  sonmplea  of  unreasa 
able  strikes  and  Intolerable  practices  toofcj 
place  agalnat  the  wlah  of  a  great  majority 
the  workers  involved.     Protection  for  tt 
assurances  to  workers  of  a  larger  opportunity^ 
to  act  upon  their  own  wishes  and  judgment 
la  a  central  purpoee  running  through 
new  law  and  specifically  assured  by  many 
Ttakms.    Any  policy  of  leaders  to  harass 
dUBtrles  for  the  purpoee  of  prortng  the 
law  unworkable,  if  such  a  policy  abould  bo  I 
attempted,  would   be   checked   by  the   r.rwj 
power  of  workers  to  control  their  unions  .i»<r 
their  relatlona  with  management. 


OOMTaOVBBST 

The  whole  spirit  of  contioversy  that  ezista  J 
now  In  the  closing  dsys  of  enactment  of  thai 
labor  bill  is  much  exaggerated  and  rests  ob| 
ac  Incorrect  assumption.    This  was  no  con- ' 
tiofsray      between      large      groupe     evenly] 
■BBtched.    It  was  resistance  by  a  small  group  | 
against  an  overwhelmingly  large  one.     De- 
termination to  write  new  labor  legislation 
was  held  firmly  by  an  Immense  majority  of 
OoagraeB.    The  determination  was  the  more 
firm  because  Oongrees  felt  that  Ita  own  pre- 
rogative was  at  stake,  p.s  against  the  com«J 
p«ratlvely  small  section  of  the  national  com«l 
munlty  represented  by  the  labor  leaders,  and' 
alao  as   against   the   executive   department. 
What  took  place  was  the  protest  of  a  recalci- 
trant minority,  some  of  them  adept  in  stir- 
ring up  emotion.     Ttukt  kind  of  realatanea 
can  make  much  noise,  and  this  one  was  vary 
raucous. 

If  there  is  a  wave  of  demands  by  labor  dur- 1 
ing  the  coming  year,  they  will  not  arise  from^ 
the  new  labor  law  nor  be  incited  to  prove  the ' 
new  law  unworkable  nor  to  Influence   the 
election  next  year.    They  will  be  caused.  If 
they  come,  by  rising  prices  and  cost  of  living. 
That  Is  a  condition  calling  for  more  attention 
right  now  than  the  aftermath  of  a  concluded 
controversy  over  labor  legislation. 


Air  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASBACHTTSZTTB 

IN  TBS  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  PHTT.BTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  j 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  lal 
the  RkCOBD.  I  Include  herein  a  recent] 
very  thoughtful  and  timely  article  on< 
air  safety  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  June  16. 1947. 

The  air  editor  of  this  publication  hag  j 
made  long,  careful  studies  of  air-safety  | 
measures  and  related  subjects,  and  hi«i 
commentary  recommending  more  care-j 
ful  check  of  pilots  is  deserving  of  consld-] 
eratiOD  in  connection  with  the  efforts 
Congres.s  to  reduce  accidents  in  the  air*^ 
The  article  foUows. 


roB  Aa  SAjrrT— 

MCT  PBOCZDUBB, 

Nbbo 
[and  Bob  Sibley) 
It  to  the  publisher 
r.  Ib  a  former  lieu- 
_  rentieth  Air  POrce 
jlengine  aircraft  and 
emergency  proce- 
,l7\tlon  editor  of  the 
j»f  the  board  of  gov- 
fwrtters  Association. 
]  this  imporunt  sub- 

id  the  conclusion  is 
It  events — for  the  es- 
sd  emergency  pro- 
lic  checks  for  air- 
lures  for  emergency 
kent  testing  of  pUots 
leeded  bo  that  there 
Its  in  which  a  pUot, 
iber  of  seconds  in 
moves  at  a  critical 
Iky  Into  B  tragic  emx- 

InLOTB 

without   hesitation 

prating  aircraft  on 

lines  whose  ability 

key  situation  la  open 

fwlthout  reservation 
kg  commercial  planes 
tests,  at  one  time 
letermlne  the  pUota' 
|ency. 

lardlsed  proeedtnrea 

ptermlne  proficiency. 

Ihave  the  Immediate 

of   the  Civil   Aero- 

I  Aeronautics  Admln- 

kport  Association   of 

lentd  and  operating 

ktes  air  lines. 

hours  an  alr-llne 
ter  aecondary  to  the 
he  is  when  one  or 
daily  on  take-off: 
of  rimway,  or  when 
a  nacelle,  or  when 
declalon  on  a  "go- 
er to  feather  or  some 

ruoo 

Lrmy  Air  Forces,  as 
agram  for  pilots  of 
kut  into  effect  a  de- 
for  emergencies. 
(.  and  required  pilot 
ke  to  make  sure  that 
aircraft  were  com- 
Eiea. 

7ve8  to  be  made  un- 
ttances,  were  stand- 
ired  to  be  able  to 
moves  swiftly  and 

:ant  fact  In  con- 

cedures  is  the  fact 

^tered  the  AAF  from 

to  pass  these  tests 

fy  them  for  Instruc- 

them  were  excellent 

became   Instrument 

Jly  aa  amaalng  and 
that  aome  of  these 
to  pass  the  emer- 
now  back  flying 

of  record. 

17  TXABS 

and  d^algned  the 
ram  for  the  AAF 
Oen.  Carl  B.  Me- 
l's ouutaudlng  fllcn. 
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•  command  pilot  and  veteran  of  more  than 
fl7  years  aa  an  airman. 

What  is  obviously  needed  is  a  atandardlzed 
program,  the  McDanlel  plan  or  something 
BlmUar  to  it.  for  uae  by  the  airlines. 

Some  of  the  airlines  have  excellent  train- 
ing prcgrams  covering  emergencies.  The 
programs  differ  in  detail.  On  the  record, 
from  time  to  time,  is  evidence  that  such 
training  has  been  neglected  by  other  airlines. 

What  this  lack  of  a  standardized  plan  has 
meant  in  the  past,  and  may  continue  to 
mean  in  the  future,  will  be  shown  in  sub- 
sequent articles  In  the  Boston  Traveler. 


Address  of  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thominf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICASSACHUSLTia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  herewith  insert 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Thorning.  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Carrollton  Manor,  Md..  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Americas  and  World  Aflairs. 
Dr.  Thorning  treats  a  timely  topic  in 
scholarly  fashion.  His  studies  in  the 
neld  of  sociology  and  economics  qualify 
him  to  discuss  some  of  our  important 
problems.  Fortunately,  this  Maryland 
educator,  author,  and  lecturer  offers  con- 
structive solutions  in  complete  harmony 
with  our  democratic  liberties. 
The  address  foUows: 
Fifteen  years  ago  today.  In  the  Oxford 
Union  at  Oxford  University,  England,  I 
heard  a  yoiuig  undergraduate  student,  with 
no  little  mixture  of  eloquence  and  humor, 
describe  the  United  States  of  Amwica  in  the 
following  terms: 

"There  is  this  that  is  tmlque  about  Amer- 
ica :  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  pass- 
ing from  the  stage  of  adolescence  to  that  of 
decsdence.— without  the  intervening  period 
of  civilization." 

Tiie  remark,  of  course,  was  meant  to  be 
humorous.  And  yet.  it  carried  enough  sting, 
if  not  truth,  to  suggest  that  we  examine  our 
consciences,  on  a  patriotic  occasion  such  as 
this,  asking  ourselves  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  the  jibe  can  be  justified. 

One  of  the  obvious  replies  to  the  former 
Oxford  student,  if  he  lives  today,  would  be 
to  remind  him  that,  some  years  after  his 
prophecy  of  disaster  for  America,  he  himself 
and  his  fellow  citizens  in  Great  Britain  are 
able  to  survive,  in  a  starving  world,  at  least 
"  In  part,  bscause  of  the  bounty  of  the  'un- 
civilized' American  people. 

Would  not  the  assembly  here  tonight  of 
th3  Elks  and  their  Frederick  County  friends 
constitute  another  commentary  on  our  coun- 
try's state  of  civUlzatlon?  Are  not  benevo- 
lence and  fraternal  charity,  two  conspicuotas 
marks  of  the  order,  signs  of  clvUized  wisdom, 
foresight  and  generosity? 

Turning  to  domestic  critics  of  American 
civilization,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  angry  denunciations  of  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Wallace  and  other  Soviet  sympathizers. 
According  to  these  dissatisfied  patriots,  the 
United  States  is  now  riding  high  on  the  tide 
of  reaction,  monopoly  capitalism.  Interracial 
Injustice,  and  atomic-age  imperialism. 

Each  of  these  criticisms,  It  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  considered  separately.  And.  in 
our  discussion,  both  sides  can  agree  that  it 
Is  a  wonderful  blessing  of  providence  that 


Mr.  Wallace  and  aU  the  rest  of  us  reside  in 
a  part  of  the  globe  where  the  give  and  take 
of  free  speech  is  something  more  than  a 
window  dressing,  theoretical  right,  good  only 
upon  paper.  There  has  been  no  more  heart- 
ening display  of  the  basic  principles  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  than  the  Nation-wide  cru- 
sade of  Henry  A.  Wallace  to  present  views 
ojf.  foreign  policy  that  conflict  with  the  ad- 
ministration's line  of  action.  As  one  who 
thinks  that  Mr.  Wallace  is  wrong  and  that 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  is  right  In  trying 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  world  Marxism,  I 
am  happy  to  be  free  to  uphold  opinions  that 
do  not  coincide  with  the  pro-Soviet  apolo- 
gies of  the  editor  of  the  New  Republic.  To 
protest  or  to  disagree  does  not  mean  con- 
signment to  prison  or  a  concentration  camp. 
Wherever  ideas  are  free  to  circulate,  men  are 
free.  To  that  extent,  at  least,  we  are  not 
slaves  to  reaction. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  tendency  in  the  United  States 
toward  monopoly  capitalism  is  lx)th  real  and 
dangerous.  In  upholding  the  individual's 
right  to  own  a  home,  a  shop,  a  farm  or  fac- 
tory, we  are  not  obliged  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  production  and  prlce-Pxing  practices  of 
giant  ccK-porations.  Big  business,  in  many 
cases,  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  swal- 
low little  btislnesses.  In  Senate  Document 
No.  17  (80th  Cong.,  1st  seas.),  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Freer,  reports  that  there  have  been 
1,800  corporate  mergers  in  7  years.  This 
averages  out  as  a  ratio  of  one  for  every  work- 
ing day.  Tear  by  year,  month  by  month, 
and  lay  by  day.  Independent  firms  are  being 
merged  into,  or  acquired  by.  Industrial 
giants.  The  greatest  number  of  acquisitions 
took  place  in  the  food  and  beverage,  textile 
and  apparel,  chemicals,  farm  machinery,  and 
air  transportation  equipment  Industries.  If 
this  trend  continues,  it  means  that  two  or 
three  companies  wUl  produce  and  price  all 
the  clothing  for  140.000.000  people. 

The  same  report  indicates  that  a  new  wave 
of  mergers  is  under  way  In  the  dairy  industry. 
This  development  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  late  twenties,  which 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  giant  corpora- 
tions  and  the  elimination  of  hundreds  of 
small  dairy  companies.  Since  1910,  acting 
Chairman  Freer  reports  "the  Borden  Co.,  the 
second  largest  firm  in  the  industry,  has  ac- 
quired 14  different  concerns."  In  fact,  most 
of  the  recent  acquisitions  in  this  field  have 
been  mace  by  Nation-wide  firms,  which  not 
only  purchased  other  concerns  in  the  dairy 
Industry,  such  as  creameries  and  ice-cream 
plants,  but  also  expanded  into  such  unre- 
lated fields  as  fisheries,  sardine  canneries, 
and  breweries. 

In  meat  packing,  acquisitions  consisted  of 
the  purchase  by  large  packers  of  small,  stra- 
tegically located  meat-packing  houses,  as 
wall  as  the  absorption  of  firnw  In  such  diver- 
gent lines  as  poultry  and  eggs,  creamery 
products,  coffee,  macaroni,  and  canned  goods. 
These  are  commodities,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  economy  of  Frederick  County,  whose 
meat  and  dairy  products  are  justly  famous. 
Every  producer  and  every  merchant  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  consuming  public, 
should  be  concerned  about  a  concentration 
of  economic  power  that,  increasingly,  is  get- 
ting a  strangle  hold  on  mines,  mills,  build- 
ing materials,  fuel,  publishing  houses,  and 
drug  supplies.  Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed, 
most  markets,  whether  for  buying  or  selling, 
will  be  controlled  by  a  handful  of  big  cor- 
porations. ,,x.„. 
If  all  good  citizens  agree  that  polltlcBl 
supergovernment  is  to  be  halted  and  cor- 
rected, how  important  it  is  to  curb  the  rapid 
growth  of  private  supergovernment  in  indus- 
try Otherwise,  what  will  happen  to  honest 
competition,  "the  American  way  of  llfe£  and 
"freedom  of  economic  enterprise"?  EN'ery- 
bcdy  talks  about  free  enterprise;  it  is  time 
to  do  something  about  it. 


With  respect  to  Interracial  justice,  Mr. 
Wallace  Is  an  echo  of  the  Soviet  propagBWllBt. 
nya  Ehrenburg.  The  latter,  as  a  gUBBt  at 
the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
toiired  the  United  States.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  U.  S.  8.  R..  he  singled  out  two  fea- 
tures of  the  railway  station  in  AUanta,  Oa., 
for  special  attention— the  "marvelous  Inven- 
tion of  a  luggage  Iccker,  where,  for  10  cents, 
you  coxild  store  goods":  and  the  nearby 
"waiting  room  for  Negroes,  squalid,  dirty, 
and  small." 

To  be  sure,  good  Americanism  and  good 
Christian  principles  alike  teach  the  hldeous- 
ness  of  discrimination.  All  citizens,  accord- 
lug  to  the  Constitution,  have  equal  rights 
before  the  law.  Whenever  an  Issue  In  thla 
sphere  has  reswshed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  decided  on  the 
broad  grounds  of  humanity  and  fairness. 
Influential  groups  of  people.  In  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  Including  the  South, 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  Intercultural  edu- 
cation. No  small  progress  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Wallace  knows  this,  as  should  Mr.  Ehren- 
burg. To  overlook  the  positive,  constructive 
contributions  hat  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  interracial  justice  in  the  past  20  years 
is  to  perpetrate  a  liliel,  m(»-e  apt  to  injtire 
than  to  promote  equity. 

The  charges  of  oil-scented  Imperialism,  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Wallace,  are  likewise  subject  to 
analysis.  It  is  true — and  I  believe  every  ad- 
ministration ofllcial  may  as  well  admit  it — 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  an 
interest  In  the  oil  of  the  Neu  East.  Iran  and 
Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  contain  almost  60 
percent  of  the  known  reserves  of  petroleum 
In  the  world.  It  is  the  richest  stake  at  un- 
explolted  oil  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Our  own  supplies  have  a  verifiable  limit. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy — three 
countries  that  command  the  Mediterranean. 
What  was  once  simply  the  "life  lUie  of  the 
British  Empire"  Is  today  a  vital  artery  in  the 
corporate  life  of  nations.  Every  patriotic  cit- 
izen wants  to  keep  that  artery  intact.  If  It 
Is  cut  or  choked  off.  by  totalitarian  Red 
Fascists,  It  may  mean  stagnation  or  death 
for  America. 

The  issue  is  not  academic.  The  crisis  is 
here.  Either  the  lives  of  300.000  American 
boys  were  sacrificed  in  vain  and  tax  moneys 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000,000  were  wasted, 
or  a  dictator,  worse  than  Hitler,  has  to  be 
stopped. 

At  home  we  can  do  the  job  by  maintaining 
civU  liberties,  by  enacting  laws  to  eliminate 
the  present  txend  of  corporate  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  by  practicing  the  divine  com- 
mand to  love  one  another,  and  by  support- 
ing Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  in 
his  galL-^nt  effort  to  seize  the  Initiative  in 
world  affairs. 

We  can  strengthen  democracy  In  the 
United  States  by  rooting  out  abuses  in  the 
economic  and  social  order:  we  can  promote 
democracy  abroad  by  making  it  abundantly 
clear  to  the  Nazi-minded  followers  of  Karl 
Marx  that  if  ever  again  our  sacred  heritage 
of  freedom  be  imperiled,  we  Americans  of  ail 
races,  nationalities,  and  creeds  pledge  to  the 
Nation  and  to  our  flag  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  otu-  sacred  honor. 


A  Rq>Iy  to  Mr.  Dand  Lawrence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NBW  jnsrr 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVM 

Wednesday,  June  25. 1947 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
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tod  J 


Lairrence. 


occasl<  in 
cuTent  I 
up- -the 
Fedeial 


S.  Dofaeon.  S.  J.,  director  of  the 

Industrial  Relatione  of  St.  Peter's 

Issued  a  statement  replying  to 

David  Lawrence  in  the  Jersey 

10.    Father  Dobaon  wrote: 

In  his  ayndlaatad  colinnn 

lays:  'Some  ttm*  ago  tllis  writer 

to  proteat  against  the  state- 

laauee  expressed  by  a  Protes- 

soclal  research  department 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

hecaiaae  it  appeared  to  be  going 

tppllcatlon  of  moral  Influence  to 

qi  testlons.' 

column  of  June  12,  Mr.  Law- 
out  for  attack  the  statement 
Action  Department  of  the  Na- 
Welfare  Conference  on  the 
bill,  saying:   Tfow   a   Catholic 
In  for  criticism  beca\ise  the 
both  cases  Is  the  same.'    Later, 
column,  llr.  Lawrence  ny>: 
any  church  unit,  functioning 
to  mix  In  as  a  pressure 
4peclflc  laws  in  the  economic  or 
la  to  Involve  America  in  \m- 
ebntroversles     •     •     •.' 

and   other  passages   in  Mr. 

article,  we  can  sum  up  bis  posi- 

No  chtirch  group  should  pro- 

on  the  morality  of  Issues  In- 

•fonomlc  leglsIatloD." 


Inst:  tution. 


tliese 


foll(  ws 
put  ticly  ' 


wrra 
my  pmpoee  her*  to  dleeaes  the 
)f  any  particular  church  group. 
«d  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  state- 
It   is   not   the  functloo  of  any 
;   to  discuss   legislation   of   this 
1  sftna  of  moral  ISBOsa.    In  effect, 
church:    Mind  yo«r  awn  bxwi- 
he  proceedi  to  teU  the  church 
baatneas  la.    He  goes  on  to  say 
should  no  losiger  t>e  dtscuaaad 
lot  >witigtnal 


TM  torn. 


Mr.  Law- 


which  he  chides,  'any  ehwrch 
any  church  gra«^>  Is  so 
Ite  taefanlcamiea  of  polittaal 
economy  tltat  It  Is  not  quallfled  to  decM* 
upon  the  Doraiity  of  the  laauea  Involved, 
layman,  sets  hlawatf  np  as  an 
I  M  field  at  publle  aasnJa.  Morals 
to  a  fpiMtlMi  Qg  wkaa  la  right  and 
Ob  rkNjBiy.  tba  taMaMaK  of  right  and 
■M  ■  into  the  flald  of 
lawa.  Whl]  I  basically  simple, 
morals  reqi  ires  study  and 
any  other  liranch  ot  knowladga. 
rence.   app  xently.   conaU 

It  In  tba  science  of  morals  to 
I  how  far  they  should 
go  In  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to 
leglalatkm.' 

AS    LNUIVIUUAL    nUSST 

do  I  take  tt  apmi  myself  to 
the  role  of  cAclal  spokaaman  for  the 
■oclal  Actlm  Departnwnt  of  the  National 
C«th<dle  W4  Uttm  Oimfarene*.  or  for  any  other 
group.  X  ax  i  tpaattiig  m  an  individual  priest, 
a  aaia  whti  h  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  column, 
haa  ecnos<  sd  as  proper.  I  am  speaking, 
however,  a  i  th*  point  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
raises.  1.  •..  th*  right  of  a  church  group  to 
offer  moral  guidance  on  subjects  that  eon- 
eem.  In  soa  i*  way  or  other,  ths  ifrttasl  w*l- 
tar*  of  our  p*opl*. 


"Or  ocfoxf  If  a  ehnreh  group  to  to 
Judgment  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bin,  for  Instance,  the  members  at 
that  group  should  hav*  read  the  bill  careftilly. 
They  ahould  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  basic  economics  Involved — In  order  that 
they  may  know  adequately  the  Impact  ot  th* 
bill  on  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
sequence* In  stor*  for  our  Industrial  rn}a- 
tlons. 

"^  am  acquainted  with  a  few  of  each  church 
groups.  They  have  among  their  number, 
men  with  doctorates  in  eccMiomics.  The** 
group*  have  been  In  consultation  with  law- 
yers and  profeeaors  with  broad  experience  In 
this  IMd.  It  seems  to  me  thst  th***  tfiurch 
group*  are  armed  with  technical  cemomlc 
knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  Judge 
the  moral  Issue*  involved,  and  In  degree,  this 
to  probabty  greater  than  the  knowledge  Mr.  | 
Lawrence  could  claim  In  the  field  of  morala.*^ 

■or  iwamoBK  oaoup 

'Vorther.  I  deny  that  pronouncementa  on 
moral  tosuea  by  a  choreh  group  in  thto  IMd 
must  lead  to  the  coneluskm  that  It  to  a  pr**- 
sure  group  Admlttatfly.  tha  %*achlng  of  «ar> 
rect  applications  of  aKwal  prlncl|M**  to  de- 
signed to  lead  men  to  the  truth.  Truth  1* 
Independent  of  and  above  the  poUUcal  for- 
tunea  of  any  parucular  party.  No  church 
group,  which  has  moral  guidunc*  to  offer  to 
p*aple.  must  be  staled  Into  neglect  of  duty 
by  the  too  ready  application  of  tags  of  vota- 
getting  or  pressor*  group. 

"Mr.  Lawrence's  position  Is  not  a  new  on*, 
tune  immemorial  attempts  have  been 
to  drcumscribe  the  actlvlUes  of  th* 
dargy  on  moral  tosuss  by  those  who  would  rs- 
strlct  raUglan  to  aatoday  and  to  the  pu;pit. 
8oms  at  Mms*  peopl*  hav*  tteen  sincere  but 
mlsgoMBd.  others  have  dealred  to  be  iree  as 
pagans  In  their  business  and  recreational 
life. 

"Th*  question  has  been  bandied  about  un- 
der such  labeto  as  separation  of  church  and 
state,  bualneas  to  bualnees,  religion  and  scl- 
ane*  do  not  mix,  the  church  siiould  stay  out 
of  pdltl  ?.  It  wculd  taJu  a  hole  aerie*  of 
artldea  to  point  out  th*  half  truth*  and  th* 
whol*  hereales  In  tiito  Jargon." 


tt  to  say  that  God.  the  maker 
I  eonmandad  not  only  clergymen  but 
all  mankind  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil  in 
every  q>here  of  life.  In  the  sense  that  th* 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution  sped- 
flea  that  tliere  ahall  be  no  official  church  In 
our  eoxuxUj,  we  have — and  we  are  glad  that 
wa  hata — i  separation  of  church  and  stata. 
ff^om  th*  time  of  our  founding  fathers  to  tha 
present  day,  however,  with  hardly  an  cxcep- 
tlon.  our  atataamcn  have  repudiated  any  sep« 
aration  of  God  and  Bto  laws  from  the  stat* 
and  Its  go^-emment.  It  Is  not  the  function 
of  the  church  to  advise  nuclear  physlclfts  on 
th*  technical  qnaatlont  of  the  splitting  of  th* 
It  la  tha  laMHon  of  the  church  to 
upon  the  morality  of  the  use  of  the 
atom  bomb  as  It  affects  huoum  life.  Heli^ioa 
and  btislnsM  do  not  mix  in  the  sense  that  It 
to  not  th*  function  of  the  church  to  advls* 
Henry  FOrd  XI  on  the  type  of  axle  he  shouUl 
ua*  in  a  n*w  oaodaL  It  to  the  fu-^rtion  of  th* 
church  to  paaa  upon  tha  general  moral  ques- 
tion of  a  living  wage  for  hia  workers  and  a 
fair  profit  for  himself.  8e  wa  eould  go  on  to 
dtoperae  the  smoke  screen  raised  t>y  this  Ut-  j 
any  of  superficial  slogans. 

"A  pronouncement  by  a  church  tinlt  doa* 
toaa  a^of  tha  aaaa*  autbarlti  aa  would  a  pro- 
of the  church  as  a  whole.  However,  when 
a  church  unit,  compoaad  of  m*n.  who  by  tha 
avy  nature  of  thair  sailing  ha?*  marts  a 
apaelal  study  of  thaaatanc*  of  morala,  oiak** 
a  proMNinaaaMnt  on  aaoral  tosnas,  that 
ehureh  unit  ahould  bs  tafMdsd  aa  a  mors 
reUahle  aouia*  of  moral 
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the  veto  which  President  Truman  accorded 
It  Friday.  This  may  l.ave  been  good  political 
strategy  for  the  1948  campaign,  but  it  to  not 
the  best  way  to  make  laws.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  Mr.  Truman  to  find  fault  with  some 
parts  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  and  to  reject 
the  entire  measure  on  that  account. 

The  veto  Irrevocably  makes  labor  legisla- 
tion a  No.  1  issue  in  the  1948  presidential 
campaign.  Though  Mr.  Truman  himself  re- 
quested, and  renewed  the  request  In  hto  veto 
message,  certain  mild  labor  law  reforms,  the 
political  result  of  the  veto  is  to  put  him  In 
the  position  of  a  defender  of  organized  labor. 
This  to  a  role  be  must  assume,  politically, 
though  not  long  ago  he  was  asking  Congress 
to  draft  strikers  Into  the  Army. 

The  decision  to  veto  was  made  easier  by 
the  conduct  of  the  big  unions,  which  have 
been  on  their  good  behavior  this  year.  The 
public  concern  which  brought  widespread  de- 
mand for  protection  of  the  whole  public 
against  paralyzing  strikes  In  transportation, 
steel,  coal  and  utilities  has  been  lulled  some- 
what. But  the  Republican  majority  In  Con- 
gress, much  criticized  for  not  producing  labor 
legislation  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  worked  care- 
fully and  deliberately  to  enact  legislation 
which  was  not  simply  retaliatory  but  which 
would  lay  down  a  solid,  long-time  basis  for 
employer -employee  relations. 

The  determination  of  Congress  to  put  Its 
program  into  effect,  as  represented  by  the 
substantial  House  vote  to  override  the  veto, 
points  the  direction  of  the  next  campaign. 
Though  Democrats  Joined  in  etiacting  It.  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  is  the  Republicans'  baby— 
and  it  faces  a  rugged  childhood.  The  5,000 
words  of  the  President's  veto  message  were 
not  expected  to  change  votes  In  Conr^ress, 
but  to  establish  hto  position  with  the  public. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  thto  page  that 
Congress  erred  in  subscribing  to  the  demand 
of  Senator  Taft  and  others  for  an  omnibus 
bill,  and  refusing  to  consider  each  major 
change  In  the  labor  statutes,  such  as  out- 
lawing the  closed  shop,  cooling  off  national 
strikes,  and  preventing  Jurisdictional  strikes 
and  secondary  boycotts,  on  its  Individual 
merits.  Had  the  legislation  been  separated, 
the  President  would  not  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  knock  it  all  on  the  head  and 
to  emerge  in  the  unfamiliar  role  of  the  cham- 
pion of  labor. 

Additionally,  while  thto  page  has  approved 
the  Intentions  and  a  good  share  of  the  omni- 
bus program,  it  has  entertained  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  practical  effects  of  other 
portions.  One  can  see  no  Justification  for  a 
political  maneuver  which  unfairly  establishes 
the  Bepubllcan  Party  In  the  minds  of  many 
working  men  as  the  enemy  of  labor,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  as  its  friend.  The  need  for 
Improvement  In  labor  relations  to  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  welfare  that  a  political 
division  on  those  lines,  wholly  artificial, 
esUbltohes  us  as  a  Nation  of  dunderheads. 

(From  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  of  June  21,  1947] 

POLmCS    SUPaEME 

To  the  political  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill 
President  Truman  has  applied  a  political 
veto.  Yesterday  the  House  voted,  331  to  83, 
to  override  the  veto,  thereby  leaving  the 
Issue  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  

But  In  overriding  the  veto  the  Congress 
will  not  take  itself  from  the  spot  on  which 
the  President's  veto  message  placed  It.  The 
mamage  was  so  well  constructed  that,  politi- 
cal as  it  was,  the  President  can  expect  more 
popularity,  and  more  votes,  aa  pubUc  reac- 
tion to  the  overriding  of  the  veto,  than  If 
the  Congrem  had  sustained  him.  Hto  decl- 
Bivsnam  in  handling  both  thto  and  th*  tax 
bUl  add  to  hto  political  stature. 

It  waa  not  a  good  blU.  lU  flaws  wer* 
dtopaaalonately  recognisable.  Otherwise, 
everything  else  about  the  paaslng  of  the  bill. 
Its  veto  and  the  Bouse  vote  to  override,  was 
passionate  and  at  high  pressure  almost  with- 
out precedent. 


The  President  acknowledged  the  labor 
abuses  which  he  said  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
would  Increase  rather  than  solve.  He  said 
there  to  still  time  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  win  hto 
signatxire. 

Therefore,  If  law  can  solve  labor-manage- 
ment problems  wholly  or  In  part  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  President's  aid  rather 
than  hto  silence  as  to  the  specific  provtolons 
the  law  should  contain. 

It  to  unfortunate  that  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  labor  control  bill  have  been 
lost  to  sight  In  political  controversy.  It  Is 
unfortmiate  that  political  considerations 
must  trespass  upon  economic  situations  and 
human  relations.  It  to  unhappy  that  the 
essential  spirit  of  cooperation  has  not  been 
brought  more  to  the  fore  as  to  the  ultimate 
solution  of  what's  wrong  between  labor  and 
management. 

Assume  that  the  Senate  will  also  vote  to 
override.  For  a  while,  at  least,  there  will 
be  untold  confusion  and  unmeasured  bit- 
terness. There  will  be  thousands  of  lawsuits. 
So  much  red  tape  will  wind  about  and 
through  the  fabric  of  labor  relations  that 
good  collective  bargaining  will  have  short 
shrift. 

It  to  for  thto  situation  that  the  Republi- 
cans, In  overriding  the  veto,  make  themselves 
responsible.  Since  unrest  and  economic 
consequences  are  boimd  to  be  serlovw,  the 
xisual  Impact  of  contending  elements  In 
1948  becomes  the  more  certain.  Strongest 
statements  In  the  President's  mescage  are 
these: 

"I  share  with  Congress  the  conviction  that 
legislation  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  to  necessary. 
*  *  •  But  this  bill  to  far  from  a  solution 
of  those  problems. 

"The  bill  taken  as  a  whole  would  reverse 
the  basic  direction  of  our  national  labor 
policy,  inject  the  Government  into  privata 
economic  affairs  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
and  conflict  with  Important  principles  of  our 
democratic  society.  Its  provtolons  would 
cause  more  strikes,  not  fewer.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  stride  In  the  direction  of  a 
totally  managed  economy.  It  contains  seeds 
of  discord  which  would  plague  this  Nation 
for  years  to  come." 

Every  life  every  day  In  thto  Nation,  now 
and  In  the  future,  to  affected  for  the  worse 
by  labor  relations  that  create  pandemonium 
and  by  legislation  that  Increases  It.  Amer- 
ica's millions  call  for  a  solution  that  will  rise 
from  the  low  of  politics  to  the  high  of  public 
security. 


GoTemmetit  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON      ' 

OF  NTW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1947 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment economy  from  the  Nashua  Tele- 
graph, of  Nashua.  N.  H..  of  June  23, 
entitled  "Congress  Represents  the  Peo- 
ple": 

Recently  the  governors  of  most  of  the  far- 
Western  States  met  and  Jointly  denounced 
the  action  of  the  House  In  heavUy  reducing 
appropriations  for  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
which  would  have  largely  been  used  for  th* 
construction  of  tax-exempt  Government 
electric-generating  plants  and  related  facul- 
ties. The  governors  announced  that  they 
would  make  a  concerted  demand  on  Con- 
to  restor*  the  funds  to  their  original 


figure  on  the  grotmds  that  the  future  wel- 
fare and  Industrial  development  of  the  West 
to  at  stake. 

Here  to  a  perfect  example  of  why  ee(»omy 
In  government  has  become  so  difficult  a  goal 
to  achieve.  The  plain  and  ominous  fact  to 
that  we  have  come  to  look  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  a  bottomless  pit  which  may  l>e 
raided  at  will  for  any  region's  pet  projects. 
All  of  us  are  strongly  In  favor  of  a  reduced 
budget — so  long  as  budget  reductions  don't 
affect  us.  Governors.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, mayors,  and  a  host  of  minor  offlrlals 
shriek  to  high  heaven  whenever  a  nickel  to 
sliced  from  an  appropriation  for  their  Stata* 
and  towns. 

Another  plain  and  ominous  fact  Is  that  w* 
have  lost  local  Independence  and  local  self- 
reliance.  We  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  billions  for  purposes  which  are 
clearly  within  the  provinces  of  local  govern- 
ment or  of  private  business  enterprises.  And 
thus,  we  are  surely  and  swiftly  building  a 
supergovernment  with  all  the  threats  to  free- 
dom and  independence  that  supergovern- 
ment Inevitably  Implies. 

It  is  senseless  to  blame  Congress  for  wast* 
and  prodigality  when  the  people  at  home  who 
cast  the  votes  demand  a  continuation  of 
unnecessary  spending.  Congress  simply  rep- 
resents a  dtotillation  of  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  long  run,  the  people  are  given 
what  they  ask  tot — and  It  to  the  people  who 
must  choose  between  supergovernment, 
whose  end  to  always  some  form  of  dictator- 
ship, or  our  constitutional  government  of 
limited  powers  with  Its  firm  guaranties  of 
mavimiim  freedom  for  all. 


Outlook  for  Sacctst  of  Taft-Hartiej 
Labor  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25. 1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
new  labor  bill  recently  made  by  Oustaf 
A.  Nordin,  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  in  the  June 
15, 1947,  edition  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Nor- 
din is  a  seasoned  reporter  with  much  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  His  analysis  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  and  the  probable  diffi- 
culties to  be  avoided  should,  therefore, 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  article  entitled  "Outlook  for 
Success  of  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Plan" 
follows: 

WAsHiNOToif. — ^The  success  or  failure  of  tho 
Taft-Hartley  bill  to  bring  about  Industrial 
peace  In  thto  country  will  rest  In  the  hands 
of  two  groups  currently  taking  opposite  posi- 
tions on  the  measure. 

Most  Important  of  these  two  grotips  to  th* 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Poor 
administration  of  the  law  could  discredit  It 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Of  secondary  Importance,  but  a  distinct 
factor,  to  the  employer  group.  Falltxre  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  recognize  the  respon- 
sibilities which  must  be  assumed  by  them 
along  with  the  greater  freedom  of  action  of- 
fered bxislness  by  the  Labor  Relations  Act 
could  do  much  to  tear  down  Its  effectlvenea*. 

There  to  always  present,  of  course,  a  third 
group.  That  to  organized  labor.  At  preeent. 
labor  union  leaders  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  break  down  admintotratioa  approval 
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ba  naed  aot  tftaaalaa  a  man  who  la 

to  a  imloo  aa  loog  aa  that 

hta  union  duaa. 

oyer  will  be  able  to  sue  the  union 

•ad  tbroogb  tba  Wttcoal  Labor 

Board  can  tie  a  unlaa  Into  knots 

powcta.    It  cavTlad  too  far. 

eotild  iMjuBucra&g  or  buslneaa 

the  fallura  of  aaaaa  unions  to  Uva 

fide  contracta  hurt  labor. 

tba  amployer  naad  not  bargain 

t^tfXTStry-wlde  basta;  be  need  not  bar- 

h  his   foremen,  eren   though   they 

jrgaaiaed;  be  aaed  not  ciaaldg  any 

drtnamto  not  wrlttaa  Into  a  contract 

life  at  that  eaatnct. 

rtiow  that  thare  la  a  Cranmunlst 

olDoe.  either  In  the  local  or  inter- 

wttb  which  be  OMHt  deal,  the  em- 

[uae  to  baipUa  MllKtlTely  and 

witUlA  hla  rtihli     SoaDM  am- 

oay  try  to  vm  thla  vr4ie  by  aeelng 

where  they  are  not. 

fffiployvr  wUI  ncetn  the  rl^t  to  talk 

wltbo>Qt  befnf  aeeweed  oi 

Be  eaa  talk  agalnai 

it,  tatt  to  carry  this 

of  peraonal  diaUke  of  oniooa. 

In  future  trouble. 

boyeoita.  lurtadlcUronal  atrlkaa 

two  unlona.  and  attempta  to  orgaa- 

by  calling  a  strike  arc  all  lUccal 

f^uiu  Baaagement  prob- 

beaiBy  «pon  its  ahoul- 


Ibe 


try  to 

I  aother  and  thus  stir  up  Intarplant 

blch   might   break   both    unloDs, 

tt  meant  temporary  trouble  for 


lie  doBcna  of  waya  In  which  unlona 
haOHtrung  temporarily.    But  to  do 
riaka  peaeefal  relatlnna  and. 
be  rtaka  tba  loaa  of   pubUe 


Hartley    bill    craatea    a    check 
I  ucb  an  eventuality — tba  failure  of 

admin  latratlon.  baaii 
be  act  a  chance.     It  eat 

to  study  and  report  oa  I 
aSeeting  Irteadly  lal 

Aa  approprlatioa  of  tlSO,- 
Tbe  first  report  la  due  fetaraary 
\  Bnai  report.  January  X  IMA. 

a  Batkator   Joao*   H.   Baix  le 
•a  ebairman  for  that 


Any  attempt,  by  any  side,  to 
which  b«  helped  write  wtn 
handled  by  Baix.  of  the 


tbe 


BXTBWSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 


Oe   OKI.4BCMA 


Of  THS  BOOSB  or  RBfUSBTrAI 

Wednesdan.  Jume  25.  1947 

Itr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker. 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  InclndB  i 
followinc  editorial  from  the  DaOy 
moreite.    Ardmore.    OUa..    of    Si 
June  22.  1947: 

m.  TWVWUkM  BOSS  UVTf 

It   Prealdcnt   Truman    bad   been 
popularity  he  would  have  approved  the 
reduction  bill. 

It  la  a  lot  easier  to  give  tb^n  to  take. 
Bcpublicaoa  were  elected  to  oAce  on  a 
raduetloa  platierm  and  they  want  to 
their  promlae  good  although  ttiey  know 
people  ought  to  be  required  to  ait  steady 
the  boat  and  keep  earning  and  keep 
Ing  until  a  dent  ie  okade  in  the  hwga 
debtedneaa  of  the  country 

Buiitnaaa  doea  not  need  money, 
for  6  yaao).  haa  had  all  it  could  do. 
gieatae*  eanlac  pwlod  In  tbe  world  a 
tory  waa  through  tbe  daya  oi  thle  world 
The    war    brought    theae    proflta.    tbe 
kraught  tbe  epaadhig  that  made  tbe 
poaaible  and  tbe  baataeaa  of  today  ought  { 
bear  tbe  prmdpal  part  at  the  burden  at 
heavy  taaaa. 

Mr.  Truman'a  entire  cabinet  had  sdvl 
him    to    veto   tbe    tax    maaaute.    Tbe 
givetb   and   tbe   war   taketh   away, 
heavy  taxsa  abould  not  ba  aBowed  to 
at  peak  for  the  hoya  ta  p^r  ■■  VJ 
are  lean  aad  MhImbb  la  poor.    Sara  It 
be  pleasant  to  have  tasea  Mdaead  bat 
bm^HH  at  Oovem— nt  mart  ha  home. 

If  we  bad  not  bad  money  to  spend  aa 
did  then  victory  eoo'd  not  have  been 
aad  after  all  that  la  said  and  done  tbe 
buslneeB  aJ  I  It  baa  and  bt 
It  wanta  to  or  not. 


Ariaboa  Ret-rch  tmi  NatiMal  S< 


KZTENSIQN  OP  RBMARK3 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 


or 
Hi  THB  HOUSB  OT 


rATIVBB 


Wednesday.  June  2S.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  vanUs  Ic 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RecoowJ 
indnde  tbe  following  address  by 
Qeorge  C.  Kenney  at  MMMahusetu 
stitute  of  Technologj  alumni  day 
positun.  at  Masncfauaeits  Institute 
Tecbnoiogy.  Cambridge.  MBggL: 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  operation. 
er  it  be  the  buikling  ot  a  taddB*.  aMinufi 
lag  a  lot  of  1M7  anodal  autoMobiiaa.  or 
log  a  war.  it  haa  biacii  ataadan 
to  alt  doara  aad  aCady  the  reporta.  aaalyaa 
eeenta  that  oecaned.  aae  what  mk 
marts,  why  they  ware  made,  aad 
they  eoat.    Fl«aa  tbla  aaalyala  we  are 

to  Bad  out  how  to  do  the  >ob  bett 
aae  o<  the  bridge  bv 


manufactiirer.     the 
»ll.    Tbe  bridge  bnOder 
brtdgoa  aad  the  a«to- 
tarta  on  hii  1MB  moOti 
ted  with  tbe  1M7  line. 
proMaai  do  aot  ( 
ItioQ  to  the  othv. 
»ther  h«nd.  a  period  of 
between  wars.    Hew 
which  In  turn  tnfln- 
'  and  even  dictate  tbe 
V  mni- 
^p  abreast  of  such  de- 
tly  eraliiBte  their  tn- 
pe  to  be  accused  of  try« 
ir  Instead  of  the  prea- 
most  wars,  as  a  matter 
very  thing.    Mapoleon 
lerals  who  wart  Mil 
taWcrld  War  I.  the 
ittanad  itagging  match 
yards  of  ground,  can 
^ct  that  both  sides  were 
prevlotis  wars.    The 
Wkxld  War  vrith 
ind  BMAdBlMd  forcea 
le   strongeat   deXenalve 
gaining  the  dedaloa. 
world  dominion.    Bit- 
only  a£Ur  the  AlUea 
ithuu  him. 
ruggle  and  tbe  mhst 
tta.  there  are  eertala 
[that  aa  — «   make 
which  abould 
>thars  that  abould  be 
inged  CQDdltions  and 
Id  be  diecarded  aa  ob- 
wortb  spending  our 
latloaa  on. 
te  the  dMMvc  element 
lict  la  opened  by  air 
ftlon  la  an  air  action. 
Ily   mesns   of   tWcib— 
tbe  batUe  for  eaa> 
be  setUed  before  the 
[winner  can  get  under 
intng  of  tbe  air  battle 
re  that  In  tbe  future 
may  very  ewll  be 
f die-hard  detachmenta 
ipletlng  the  victary  by 
li    raru  n  of  the  enemy 
,  U  day  la  at  the  mercy 

ka.  erltb   tbe  Bylag  of 
irelnfarccmenta  to  tbe 
tbe  evacuatloa  at 
ua  up  to  date  on  an 
of  war  UlaMaled  ao 
Nathan  Fonwt^  Vhen 
with  the 
kbatUea  an 

than  cultural.     To 

iply  aa  a  aneak  at- 

To  simply  eoDdude 

or   damage   naval 

It.     Actually  we 

^eaza.    IIm  real  leeaon 

defence  organization 

ilenty  at  warning.    We 

iter  defcnee  to  defect 

JFe  bad  everythlaB  aac- 

ion  of  what  air 

to  iu- 


done. 

i  of  trying  to  eor- 

fytng  the  Army.  Navy. 

a  alBgle  bead.     As  a 

fdve  tia  tbe  organl- 

to  In  both  tbe  E:uro- 

iPaciBe  before  tbe  war 

lor.  tbe  Gibraltar 

ekii«  tbe  utilttlon 

docka  and  bartior 

Cortegldor 

artillery,    s 


ct  food 


of  aroxmd  8.000  fanatical  8(ddters,  ordered  to 

stay  there  and  hold  the  position  at  afl  coata 
for  the  glory  of  the  Bmperor  and  greater  east 
Asia. 

Four  thousand  tons  of  heavy  bombs  in  10 
days  reduced  the  defenses  to  rubble,  a  para- 
chute regiment  of  1.800  men  descended  on 
the  parade  ground  on  the  western  end  of  the 
rock  and  2.000  more  men  rowed  across  the 
harbor  entrance  from  Bataan  and  landed 
on  the  beach.  A  few  scattered  rifle  shots 
and  Corregldor  was  again  American  territory 
Mopplng-up  oF>eratlon8  to  dig  the  Jap  sur- 
vivors of  the  bombardment  out  of  their  caves 
took  a  little  longer,  but  the  so-called  im- 
pregnable fortress  had  fallen  to  the  bomb. 

The  lesson  went  beyond  the  facts  that  thla 
operation  was  brilliantly  executed,  and  that 
It  was  successful.  It  settled  for  all  time  the 
question  aa  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
iip?nd  our  national  defense  appropriation  on 
fortreasee.  It  aounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
fortreea. 

An  analyals  of  World  War  n  also  brings  out 
the  tremendous  advantage  that  superior 
equipment  earrlee  with  It.  With  anywhere 
nav  cQual  foroea,  that  force  with  tbe  supe- 
rior equipment  wins.  This  was  particularly 
true  In  aviation.  Neither  tbe  Germans  nor 
the  Japanese  could  match  our  bombers.  They 
had  more  range,  carried  bigger  bomb  loads, 
were  faster,  and  were  better  defended  than 
anything  produced  by  our  enemies.  While 
at  times  both  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  pro- 
duced fighter  aircraft  that  excelled  ours  in 
some  particular  characteristic,  ours  bad  more 
range,  better  bullet-proof  tanks,  better  armor, 
more  structural  strength,  and  were  better  all 
around  combat  weapons.  The  record  of  vic- 
tories bears  this  out  In  both  theaters. 

The  lesson  here  is  to  keep  ahead  of  any 
possible  enemy  in  technical  development  of 
aviation.  If  we  maintain  a  lead  In  technical 
development  of  aviation,  we  will  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  Insuring  that  we  win  the  air 
battle  In  any  future  war.  If  we  win  the  air 
battle,  we  cannot  lose  the  war. 

In  planning  for  that  air  battle  we  must 
visualize  the  weapons  we  and  the  enemy  will 
have  at  that  time  and  keep  modifying  our 
tactlca  and  strategy  accordingly. 

We  must  constantly  look  ahead  5  to  10 
years.  Nine  years  from  the  time  we  began 
planning  for  an  airplane  like  tbe  B-29  it 
began  flying  over  Japan.  It  was  actually  6 
years  from  the  drawing  board  to  Its  flrst  oper- 
ational mlaalon.  Even  under  the  drive  of 
wartime  effort  and  with  unlimited  fimds  we 
were  unable  to  get  a  new  airplane  into  oper- 
ation between  December  7.  1941.  and  August 
14.  1946  We  fought  that  whole  war  period 
with  aircraft  types  already  in  production 
when  the  Jape  hit  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  To- 
day we  muat  be  developing  the  aircraft  and 
the  weapona  with  which  to  defend  the  United 
States  in  1952  and  1956.  If  we  stop  develop- 
ment today,  it  will  not  neceasarily  plunge  us 
into  war  in  1048  or  IMO.  but  It  wlU  leave  us 
wide  open  to  attack  In  1962  if  other  nations 
go  ahead  with  their  development  while  we 
sUnd  still. 

In  a  few  years  our  existing  equipment  will 
be  obsolete.  Others  besides  ourselves  will 
have  atomic  bombs.  Jet  and  possibly  rocket- 
driven  aircraft  will  be  Ltandard  equipment 
everywhere  for  air  combat  and  bombing. 
There  aeema  to  be  no  practical  limit  in  eight 
for  apeeda  aad  rangea,  particularly  if  atomic- 
energy  power  plants  are  developed  for  air- 
craft. The  time  elapsing  between  the  deci- 
sion by  some  future  aggressor  to  attack  us 
and  the  actual  attack  Itself  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  Unless  we  can 
find  a  way  of  defeating  that  attack  or  can 
ahow  so  devastating  a  power  of  retaliation 
thnt  no  one  will  dare  to  risk  the  conaequencea 
of  war  against  us.  we  may  suffer  so  appalling 
a  casualty  list  in  the  flrst  24  hours  that,  cou- 
pled with  the  accompanying  destruction  of 
our  industry,  the  Nation  may  be  unwilling 
to  endure  further  puniahment  and  decide  on 
capitulation. 


We  need  a  warning  service  extending  as  far 
out  from  our  centers  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion as  possible.  We  need  flghters.  constant- 
ly on  station  to  take  off  on  receipt  of  warn- 
ing that  strange  aircraft  are  headed  in  oxir 
direction,  challenge  such  aircraft  and  force 
them  down,  or  shoot  them  down,  If  they  can- 
not identify  themselves  as  friendly.  We  al- 
ready do  this  with  surface  vessels.  That  Is 
what  we  have  the  Coast  Guard  for.  No  ship 
steams  into  our  harbors  without  getting  the 
proper  clearances  before  they  leave  their 
home  ports.  We  will  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  aircraft. 

Our  primary  insurance,  however,  will  be 
our  long-range  striking  force  of  bombers  and 
their  accompanying  fighters  capable  of  strik- 
ing any  target  anywhere  In  the  world  at  a 
moment's  notice.  This  force  should  be  ca- 
pable of  matching  bomb  tonnage  with  any 
possible  enemy.  No  would-be  Hitler  of  the 
future  is  going  to  attack  us  if  we  cannot  only 
defend  ourselves  but  by  retaliatory  action 
can  destroy  him.  No  future  aggressor  would 
even  hesitate  to  attack  us  If  we  are  dclense- 
leas  or  cannot  trade  punches  with  him. 

This  brings  us  to  the  part  to  be  played  by 
science  and  Industry,  both  of  which  you  rep- 
resent. We  need  a  lot  of  things  that  only 
you  can  produce.  I  will  mention  a  few  as 
Illustrations.  There  are  many  more  and  the 
chemists,  the  physicists,  and  the  engineers 
of  the  world  are  looking  for  the  answers. 

We  need  lighter,  tougher,  and  more  heat- 
resisting  metals.  Suppose  that  our  pistons 
could  stand  a  few  hundred  degrees  more  heat 
and  let  us  utilize  50  percent  of  the  power  in 
our  aviation  engine  fuel  Instead  of  about 
half  that  amount  as  at  present.  Our  B-29 
bomber  would  then  go  twice  as  far  as  it  does 
now  or  achieve  its  present  range  with  a  sav- 
ing in  fuel  weight  alone,  of  over  9  tons.  In 
the  structure  of  the  airplane  itself,  lighter 
and  tougher  metals  will  save  us  a  lot  more 
weight  which  can  be  put  into  more  fuel, 
more  bombs,  more  people,  or  more  freight. 

With  greatly  Increased  speeds,  we  need 
much  higher  rates  of  flre  and  much  higher 
mu2zle  velocities  in  our  aircraft  machine 
gtms  that  we  have  at  present.  Before  these 
increases  can  be  made  we  must  have  metals 
that  will  stand  up  under  the  terrifl:  heats 
generated  by  pushing  bullets  throtigh  the 
machine-gun  barrels  at  the  rates  we  want. 

The  development  of  our  ordnance  is  al- 
ready far  behind  the  development  of  our 
airciaft.  We  need  metals  of  better  conduc- 
tivity to  save  weight  in  our  electric  wiring 
systems  and  o\ir  generators.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  wiring  in  the  modern  airplane 
is  measured  in  miles,  you  can  see  that  there 
is  a  substantial  saving  possible  in  this  fleld 
alone. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  examples  of 
the  application  of  lighter  and  tougher  met- 
als which  are  more  resistant  to  heat.  Wheth- 
er such  alloys  can  be  made  or  whether  we 
have  to  get  into  the  ceramics,  I  don't  know. 
That  Is  your  problem. 

The  miracle  of  radar  and  its  possibilities  Is 
continuing  opening  our  eyes,  but  we  must 
utilize  It  still  more  and  get  rid  of  some  of 
its  present  limitations.  It  needs  to  be 
smaller,  lighter,  have  a  lot  more  range,  and  a 
whole  lot  better  definition.  At  present,  the 
early  pick-up  of  an  airplane  approaching  at 
low  altitude  is  impossible.  We  need  to  cure 
that  situation.  We  want  to  watch  the  whole 
world  and  see  what  it  Is  doing.  If  our 
ground  stations  can't  see  far  enougL.  we  will 
have  to  carry  our  radar  eyes  on  patrolling 
aircraft.  The  speeds  of  tomorrow  will  make 
our  present  warning  service  not  only  obso- 
lete but  useless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
every  nation  can  see  day  and  night  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  doing,  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  plan  on  a  war.  and  we  may  have 
peace.  However,  Just  to  counter  to  many 
hopes  along  that  line,  we  need  a  camouflage 
against  the  radar.  It's  aU  right  for  ua  to  pick 
up  the  approach  of  enemy  aircraft,  but  we 


want  him  to  be  unable  to  pick  ours  up.  We 
want  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  but  surprise 
is  still  a  powerful  ally  to  have  on  your  side. 

Our  airdromes  are  getting  too  big.  and  it 
takes  the  engineers  too  long  to  build  them 
for  us.  We  need  devices  to  launch  and  lend 
aircraft  In  shorter  distances.  We  need  faster 
means  of  making  an  airdrome  or  to  be  able 
to  utilize  any  reeaonably  level  piece  of  ground 
that  Is  reasonably  dry  without  first  compact- 
ing It  and  then  covering  It  with  concrete  or 
steel  mat. 

Our  radio  is  sUll  too  big.  U?  heavy,  and 
not  sufficiently  reliable.  It  cannot  be  tuned 
close  enough,  and  the  Gtatlc  still  knocks  It 
out.  The  frequency  bands  are  so  crowded 
now  that  It  is  often  dlfBcult  to  get  a  mes- 
sage through  at  any  distance.  Finer  tuning 
will  help  immensely,  but  progress  along  tbla 
line  is  disappointingly  slow. 

The  big  hazard  of  fiying  today  Is  from  fire. 
In  peacetime  the  crash  too  often  reaulta 
in  the  loss  of  the  entire  passenger  list  and 
the  crew  by  fire.  Our  military  aircraft  cover 
their  fuel  tanks  with  rubber  to  keep  enemy 
bullets  from  setting  tbe  tanka  on  flre  in  air 
combat.  While  of  inestimable  value  in  air 
combat,  this  covering  does  not  help  much 
In  a  crash  and  the  weight  is  a  serious  penalty. 
In  a  B-29.  for  example,  the  bulletproof  cover- 
ing of  its  fuel  tanks  weigh  over  6  tons. 

We  need  a  fuel  that  does  not  bum  except 
In  the  engine — something  like  coal.  It  only 
bums  in  the  stove.  No  one  ever  beard  ot 
the  ooal  in  a  coal  truck  catching  on  flre 
Just  because  the  driver  rar  Into  a  tree  or 
a  telephone  pole.  You  can  even  shoot  a 
bullet  through  a  bomb  without  detonating 
the  TNT  and  releasing  the  power  contained 
in  It.  We  desperately  need  an  aircraft  engine 
fuel  solid  or  liquid  that  does  not  constitute 
the  combat  and  crash  fire  hazard  that  we 
have  now. 

We  need  better  and  more  efficient  fuels 
with  more  energy  per  pound  for  reciprocat- 
ing engines.  Jet  engines,  and  for  rockets. 
There  must  be  room  for  still  more  progress 
along  these  lines  In  spite  of  the  treinendoua 
advances  made  in  the  last  20  years. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  engines  driven 
by  atomic  energy.  There  is  some  work  being 
done  along  that  line  now,  but  I  wonder  if  we 
are  moving  fast  enough  to  insure  that  some- 
one else  does  not  outstrip  us  in  the  race. 
If  we  are  second  in  this  race,  we  should  real- 
ize that  in  a  future  conflict  It  Is  going  to  be 
a  case  of  the  winner  takes  all. 

The  long-range  radio-controlled  missile  of 
tomorrow  mtist  be  countered.  We  not  only 
must  be  able  to  detect  the  fact  that  It  Is  on 
the  way  but  quickly  find  the  frequencies  on 
which  it  Is  being  operated  and  then  cut  in 
with  our  own  radio  control  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  us — the  target.  We  may  have 
to  intercept  it  with  a  type  of  target-seeking 
antiaircraft  kind  of  guided  missile  of  oiu:  own. 

We  need  an  automatic  position  finder  giv- 
ing otir  guided  missiles  a  continuous  posi- 
tion fix  and  hooked  into  the  controls  so  that 
the  explosive  charge  will  be  detonated  at 
the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
target.  The  lack  of  acciu-acy  at  long  rangea 
today  makes  it  impractical  to  even  approach 
precisloc  bombing  imless  the  bombardier  can 
actually  see  the  target  and  direct  the  bomb- 
ing from  his  own  ai  -plane  or  from  a  mother 
ship  for  one  or  more  "drones." 

Aircraft  speeds  are  abGUt  to  pierce  the  so- 
called  sonic  barrier.  Actually  we  know  about 
as  much  about  th.8  new  field  as  the  Wright 
brothers  knew  about  what  they  were  getting 
into  in  1903  Just  before  they  took  off  on 
that  December  morning  down  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
N.  C.  We  need  a  lot  or  research  on  airfoil 
sections  and  fuselage  shapea  which  are  to 
fly  at  velocities  above  the  speed  of  aound. 
What  happens  to  our  aircraft  controls  at 
these  speeds?  Can  we  even  trust  the  htuuan 
being  to  operate  controls  manually  and  hcpe 
that    the    pilot    will    not    black-out    every 
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la  a  flakl  of  reaearch  that  offers 

loua  poaslblllUsa.    On  a  limited  scale 

already  break  up  clouds  and  start 

where  and  when  we  want  it.    Instead 

rain  clouds  to  drive  past  arid  and 

aeetloos.  we  should  ba  able  to  shoot 

4own  and  put  the  rain  vbare  we  need 

we  can  extezul  this  process,  we  can 

from  falling  where  it  has  been  f&ll- 

agaa.    It  la  not  Inooncelvable  tliat  the 

that  first  leama  to  plot  the  paths  of 

acciisately  and  learns  to  control 

tiine    and    place    of   precipitation    will 

the  globe. 

change  of  a  few  Incbaa  of  rainfall  a 

many  parts  of  the  world  would  tnaan 

difference   between   normal    cropa   and 

We  must  not  fall  behind  in  this 
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Wl&llk  I  have  covered  a  lot  of  points  that 
may  le  hb  to  imply  that  our  brains  should  ba 
hamssfid  to  the  problem  at  how  to  obtlt«r< 
whole  honum  race,  you  will  note  that 
prMtlckny  every  one  of  them  am  be  utilised 
benefit  hxmianlty  and  give  ua  greater  elvl- 
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pons  of  warfare  become  too  ter- 
fact  may  drive  aome  sense  into  the 
what  v^  are  pleaaed  to  call  "homo 
and  Induce  htm  to  find  a  way  of  set- 
dlspxrtes  wtthout  exterminating  his 
Oas  warfare  has  not  been  uaed 
primarily  because  It  was  too  easy 
sktaa  to  use  It  and  neither  combat- 
to  risk  retaliation  In  kind.     Per- 
every  nation  poaaeaaes  all  the  dla- 
that  can  be  dsvUsd  they  win 
to  start  the  slaughter.    Tliera  Is  no 
winning  a  war  if  IB  tha  procsss  yoQ 
destroyed.    If  the  world  ever  wakes 
I  he  fact  that  m  modem  warfare  both 
w  may  have  peace, 
meantlma  we  cannot  let  down  In 
The  laboratoi'lea  of  the  world  are 
tha  midnight  oU  tbeae  days  seareh- 
MWM  and  more  deadly  weapooa.    If 
behind  in  this  rae«.  we  will  some  day 
:v«a  dcf enaelaaa. 
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KSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


nf  IBS  HOT7SS  OF  RSPRESKNTAI 
Wednesday.  June  25.  1947 

Mr.    PHTT.BTN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remi 
in  the  Rxcoto,  I  Include  therein  two 
cent  articles  concerning  my  friend. 
dMtnguished    and    eminent    com] 
conductor,    and    musical    genius. 
Robert  Stoltz: 

(Prom  Stars  and  Stripea  tor  May  1M1 

Boaaar   mroLn.   trs   vmnnsa   com 
"fwo  Haurrs  in  nass-QnAsna 
MM  aotrrs  to  tbs  statbb  to  waiis 

THB  AimtSWCBS  HS  LOVXS 


(By  Julia  Edwards) 

In  Soldier's  rtald.  Chicago,  at  New  T« 
Lewlaohn   Stadium,    around   the   Boll] 
Bowl.  01  whlsUss  snd  stamping  feet 
the  soft  melodies  of  Vienna     Back  in  VI 
Robert  Stolts  admlta  he  loved  It. 
audienoea  are  the  beat  in  the  world."  be 
"eapecially  when  thara  are  soms  soldi 
hand." 

Condtictor.  eompoaar,  pianist,  and  dl 
erer  of  stars,  Stolts  is  a  success  becai 
likes  what  the  people  like  and  stUl  can 
the   highbrows    bow   to   his   art.     He   ' 
hard.  18  hours  a  day,  according  to  his 
You  dont  compoae  1.300  songs.  63  o^ 
and  tha  mualc  for  15  filma  between  0 

Long  bafcra  he  became  the  QI's  fai 
eonduetor,  Slolte  made  a  jittery  world 
by  announcing  that  he  had  written  Hit 
funeral   march.     What's  more,   he   told 
Austrian  preas.  he  would  ba  only  too 
to  play  the  dirge  at  the  fuehrer's 
Then  came  the  night  of  March  13.  193t.| 
didnt  look  much  like  Hitler's  funeral, 
his  radio  blared  ths  news  of  the  Ai 
Stoltz  pulled  suitcases  out  of  a  closet, 
stairs    his    automoMla    waited,    the 
heated  and  running. 

Stolta  took  a  final,  unhappy  look 
him.    On  thia  trip,  you  couldnt  take 
tha   bast  piano  la  Vlanna.     Tou 
carry  a  Tyrolean  breakfast  nook.    Tou 
take  the  music,  but  not  Spring  in 
Hs  turned,  locked  the  door  and  left. 

The  guards  at  the  Swiss  border  knew 
To  the  north,  tha  Germana  were 
into  Austria. 

"What  ara  you  doing  hare.  Mr.  Stott 

"A  eoneart  in  Ztirlch.    Back  in  a  w« 

But   Stolts  didn't   return — not  that 
His  music  verboten.  Europe  nevertheleaa 
tlnued  to  hear  familiar  Viennese  tiinea. 
as  Two  Hearts  In  Three-Quarter  Ttma.| 
tributsd  to  eompoaar  unknown.     The 
Europe  heard   of  Robert  Stolta  came 
Naal  propaganda,  which  dalnied  the 
had   Jailed    him.    tha   British   treated 
badly,  and  America  Ignorad  him. 

Meantime.  Stolta  waa  eraatlng  a  set 
with   hla  OWI   broadeaata   from   New 
City.    Even  without  Vienna  to  Inspire 
he  wmkad  en.     Ba  aompoaed  Let 
Ring,  wrote  the  secre  for  White  Horaa 
and   avan   did    a   aong   of   the   range: 
Thoughta    Are    Roaming    Tonight. 


It  remained  true  to  hla 

crept   into   hla  muale. 

ritan  Saloma.  tha  first 

Id  In  1913  the  score  for 

iusical  film.     He 


te  numy  aniHher  oom- 

iductor.     In  the  Statea. 

only  Ttoacanlnl   and 

mora  than  Bruno 

id  best  promoter,  tiia 

esuty  Stolta  married  in 

It  the  paying  ciistomers 

lusic  that  appeala  to  a 

with   the   perfection 

ly  orcheatration  can 

lid.  Stolta  returned  to 

day  last  November,  he 

of  his  spartment.    A 

It.  inTited  him  in  to 

grand  piano,  the  Tyro- 

tbe    French    antlquaa. 

led  him,    The  cuckoo 

Nasi    proprietor    had 

the  cuckoo  sounded 

llo  signal   for   an  air 

in    with    the    Ruaalan. 

Itles  ordered   the  major 


she   alwaya   was." 
to  see  the  ruins  of  tha 
of  the  Viennese  peo- 

^sameT     Not    for    music, 
^p.     Serious  things  have 
■ic  of  the  paat  saana 
rrltlng  of  long  ago  you 

I  the   understanding  and 

llenee." 

It  operetta.  Three  From 
Its  premier  in  Vienna 
tn  the  bombed  OArtner 
Ucb.  rebuilt  with  mill- 
sip,    and    the    damaged 
Berlin.    The  story  tells 
|ong  the  Danube, 
music  from  hla  father, 
first    parformance    In 
Br.    At  the  age  of  13  he 
lome  in  Oroa  to  Berlin 
[Hump>erdinck,  the  com- 
Oretel. 

led  to  Austria  his  home 
ktreet  Robertstoltagasse. 
a  living  composer,  it 
trasse  with  Rlchsrdwag- 
ide  him  an  honorary 
tlty  of  Vienna  gave  htm 
The  four  Allied  Pow- 
ermany.  But  Stolta  Is 
to  do  tha  mualc  for 
Vienna,"  and  to  be- 
citizen.  Thia  time. 
|hls  piano  and  "his  break- 
talent  to  America,  but 
are  coming  to  Europe. 
lazl  era  stifled  talent  In 
le  the  United  Statea  be- 
her  golden  era  of  mualc. 
3n  ask  him  to  reeom- 
lea  Americans,  and  the 
to  take  hla  word  on 
little  Jewish  theater  In 
Moser  for  his  first  big 
In  a  Stolts  production. 
Massey  are  feminine 

ig  hi  a  New  York  syna- 

a  golden  tenor.     Today 

rrnlnl  Is  heard  at  the 

A  St  Loula  girl.  Helena 

others  a  start  and  rang 

sits  apartment  on  Cen- 

ahe  said.    *lBtber  I 

II  start  ralstag  baUcs." 
[auldde.  and  na  hasnt 

3rter  dropped  In  later 
introduced  the  girl  as  a 
I  her  chance  in  the  musl- 
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Usually  StolU  likea  to  let  hla  wife  talk  for 
him.  After  7  years  In  the  SUtes  he  still  has 
trouble  with  English  and  prefers  the  Interna- 
tional language  of  music.  But  his  eyes  light 
up  and  the  words  flow  rapidly  when  he  brags 
about  his  discoveries.  He  has  known  more 
tban  one  generation  of  mtislc.  His  reminis- 
oancsa  run  to  400  pages  in  a  book  soon  to  be 
published.  And  he  likes  young  people,  new 
talent,  snd  fresh  music. 

(From  the  magasine  Variety  of  April  9.  1947] 

STOLTS.    SCT   rOB    NTW    MBTIO    IC17SICAL,    NAMD 
HOMOXAST  VIINHA  CTTIZEN 

ViXNNA,  April  1.— Robert  Stoltz.  called  by 
Viennese  the  Johann  Strauss  of  the  present 
century,  has  received  the  rarely  bestowed 
honorary  cltixenshlp  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 
It  la  only  the  third  time  since  the  war  ended 
that  the  award  has  been  made.  First  recipi- 
ents were  Albert  Basserman,  veteran  Ger- 
man stsge  star,  slso  making  a  postwar  come- 
back in  Europe,  and  Oen  Mark  Clark.  On 
tha  same  dsy  thst  Stoltz  won  the  award,  be 
was  granted  the  title  of  profeasor  by  the  Aus- 
trian  president. 

Stoltz  leaves  soon  for  Paris  where  he  will 
score  the  French  film  Bal  Tabarin  before 
going  back  to  Hollywood  where  he  reports 
to  Metro  for  musical  version  of  Retinion  in 
Vienna.  Full  import  of  the  professor  title 
is  realised  when  known  that  such  titles  are 
granted  usually  only  after  a  lifetime  of 
teaching.  Burgomaster  General  Koemer  in 
presenting  the  honorary  citizenship  compli- 
mented the  composer  of  Two  Hearts  In  Three 
Quarter  Time  and  scores  of  other  Viennese 
hlU  for  hsvlng  brotight  the  laughter  and 
spirit  of  Vienna  to  the  world,  especially 
through  Stoltz'  conducting  of  Night  in 
Vienna  concerU  with  top  United  States 
orchestras  from  coast  to  coast. 

Stolta  took  a  well-advLsed  powder  from  this 
part  of  the  world  shortly  after  the  1938  an- 
schluss.  Although  Aryan,  he  had  little  hope 
of  anything  better  than  concentration  camp 
from  the  Nazis,  after  publicity  throughout 
the  world  for  composing  Hitler's  funeral 
march  for  Hitler.  After  a  stay  in  England, 
Stoltz  went  to  New  York  and  Hollywood.  He 
will  receive  final  United  States  citizenship 
papers  this  year. 

Stoltz  returned  here  last  fall  and  has  been 
active  in  rounding  up  loose  ends.  He  also 
presented  and  personally  conducted  a  new 
operetta.  Fate  With  Music,  at  Apollo  Theater. 
Production  folded  without  expected  proa- 
pects  of  later  United  States  presentation. 
Another  Stoltz  operetta  is  set  for  world  pre- 
miere at  Vienna's  Stadttheater  in  September. 
It  is  titled  "Three  on  the  Danube."  The  com- 
poser is  scheduled  to  return  here  In  August 
for  rehearsals,  and  will  make  some  outdoor 
concert  appearances  in  Jtily. 


Hoosinf  Shortaf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
various  housing  authorities  established 
by  the  President,  or  by  the  Congress  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  and  consumed  tons  of 
paper  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  countless  orders  designed  by  the  day- 
dreamers  downtown  to  lick  the  housing 
shortage  and  provide  homes  for  veterans. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  notice  in 
Montana,  their  accompUshments  have 


been  practically  nil.  It  Is  refreshing, 
therefore,  to  find  occasionally  that  the 
good  old  American  spirit  of  resourceful- 
ness and  enterprise  is  still  with  us  and 
accomplishing  results.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  Dillon,  Mont.,  newspaper 
the  story  of  how  one  young  veteran 
whipped  the  housing  shortage  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  just  as  serious  in  the  small 
cities  and  towns  of  Montana  as  It  is  any- 
where in  the  Nation : 

Last  Thursday,  Coimty  Attorney  W.  G.  Gil- 
bert, Jr.,  was  an  active  member  of  the  local 
chapter  of  frustrated  home  buUders.  Sunday 
evening — 3  days  later— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glll)ert 
had  a  handsome  and  brand  new  brick  bouse 
virtually  completed,  and  neighbors  still 
hardly  believe  their  eyes. 

Months  ago  Attorney  Gilbert  acquired  the 
building  lots.  With  perseverance  the  con- 
crete foundation,  basement,  and  flrst-floor 
covering  were  achieved.  Then  scarcity  of 
labor,  scarcity  of  materials. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  recently  visited  her  home  in 
Great  Falls,  where  she  told  the  family  of  their 
predicament.  To  a  man  the  Murphy  brothers 
stepped  into  the  breach — six  of  them.  "Just 
get  the  materials,"  they  told  her,  "and  some 
week  end  we  will  come  down  and  build  the 
house." 

Last  week  pUes  of  brick,  tiles,  cement,  win- 
dow and  door  casings  appeared  on  the  lot. 
Friday  morning  the  Murphy  brothers  de- 
scended on  the  Job  with  three  helpers  and 
went  to  work.  Soon  passersby  were  stopping 
and  staring.  Brick  walls  grew.  A  power  ce- 
ment mixer  turned  out  the  mortar.  When 
the  others  stopped  for  lunch  the  mortar  man 
had  a  chance  to  catch  up.  On  Saturday 
showers  slowed  up  the  work  at  Intervals,  but 
the  walls  reached  up  and  over  window  and 
door  frames  and  two  fireplaces  took  shape 
and  were  completed.  Sunday  morning  the 
last  courses  of  brick  and  tile  were  being  laid 
and  partitions  were  erected.  By  Sunday  eve- 
ning the  walls  and  chimney  were  completed 
and  it  waa  ready  for  the  roof. 

This  was  the  sight  that  excited  the  neigh- 
borhood last  week  end.  The  Murphy  broth- 
ers? Well,  Owen  is  a  Great  Falls  architect 
who  has  not  lost  his  skill  with  brick  and 
trowel;  Joe.  John,  and  Vincent  are  Journey- 
man bricklayers;  Pat,  who  is  a  clothing  sales- 
man, is  an  A-1  hod  carrier  when  necessary: 
Frank  is  a  master  carpenter.  W.  G.  CUbert, 
Jr..  and  his  brother  Bruce,  who  is  a  Heleixa 
attorney,  were  general  helpers.  Bill  Ta3me, 
local  man  who  has  had  building  construction 
experience,  was  the  "guest  star"  and  wheels 
a  mean  wheelbarrow  full  of  mortar.  Two 
others  who  carried  hods  the  first  day  had  to 
give  up.  Such  was  the  cast — and  it  was  solid 
World  War  II.  The  Job  would  have  been  fin- 
ished sooner  but  Mr.  Murphy,  the  father,  who 
is  an  expert  bricklayer  and  his  sons'  mentor, 
caught  a  cold  and  couldn't  come. 


Let's  Have  Florida  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H  PRICE 

OF  ri/OxmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRO,  I  Include  an  article  entitled 
"Let's  Have  Florida  Time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well-known  and 
accepted  fact  that  the  SUte  of  Florida 
Is  known  as  the  Sunshine  State,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  intro- 


duce a  bill  In  Congress  which  would 
have  for  its  purpose  the  establishment 
of  an  official  Florida  time.  However, 
such  action  on  my  part  would  probably 
call  for  the  Immediate  introduction  of 
about  47  other  bills  calling  fotf  Maine 
time"  all  across  the  country  until  some- 
one even  may  suggest  California  time, 
all  of  which  would  probably  cause  so 
much  confusion  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  would  have  to  spend  most  of 
their  time  trying  to  figure  out  what  time 
it  was. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  best 
time  anyone  could  have  would  be  Flor- 
ida time — all  of  which  reminds  me  that 
my  time  must  be  about  up. 

The  article  follows: 

LET'S   HAVZ   FLOKIDA   TIMB 

Florida,  the  Sunshine  State,  is  primarily 
interested  in  merchandising  sunlight. 

Sunlit  hours  are  of  such  a  premium  that 
In  many  States,  even  during  the  longest  days 
of  the  year,  time  is  advanced  1  hour. 

We  Florldlans,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  sunshine  and  Its  accompanying  ad- 
vantages, should,  in  my  opinion,  create  our 
own  year-round  Florida  time  by  permanently 
advancing  our  time  by  1  hour. 

Such  action  by  the  citizens  of  Florida  would 
create  an  Invaluable  promotional  aid  for  tha 
merchandising  of  our  year-round  recreational 
advantages  of  fun  in  the  sun.  Our  cus- 
tomers snd  ourselves  could  have  greater 
utility  from  our  sunlit  hours. 

Permanently  advanced  Florida  time  would 
eliminate  the  seasonal  controversy  and  con- 
fusion of  moving  from  one  time  to  another. 
It  would  simply  establish  Florida  time  in  tha 
same  recognized  categories  as  East.ern  time. 
Central  time.  Motintain  time,  and  the  Pacific 
time. 

Promotionally  acute  Florldlans  insist  thst 
Florida  must  lead  the  Nation  with  Its  S'.nte 
promotional  program.  Our  partnership  with 
the  stm  suggests  to  me  thst  Florida  should 
be  the  first  to  greet  It  each  day  of  the  year. 

The  advantages  of  Florida  time  Justify  tha 
temporary  inccnveniences  of  adjtuting  our- 
selves to  its  schedule. 

Jakxs  T.  Labiicobb. 


Reply  to  Um  Pretidenf  i  Tax  BUI  Veto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25. 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  6,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
stated: 

The  Congress  and  the  President,  dtirlng 
the  next  2  years,  must  work  together. 
•  •  •  We  shall  be  risking  the  Nation's 
safety  and  destroying  our  opportunities  for 
progress  if  we  do  not  settle  any  disagree- 
ments In  this  spirit,  without  thought  of 
partisan  advantage. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President's 
entire  political  program  has  been  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  has  backed  him  to  the 
nth  degree  in  this  program,  the  Presi- 
dent has  broken  his  pledge  of  coopera- 
tion, for  purely  partisan  advantage. 
Into  the  tax-reduction  program  of  the 
Republican    Party.    Mr.    Truman    has 
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tnj«cted  tti  e  false  Issue  of  class  discrlm- 


Mr.  Truman  baaed  tali  veto  on  two 


ie  said  this  la.  first,  the  wrong 


and,  aecoDd.  the  wrong  kind  of  a 
iiduct  on.  To  substantiate  his  po- 
he  advanced  no  new  arguments. 
ited  1  lo  new  or  convincing  evidence. 
bat  resort  id  to  the  poUUcal  trick  em- 
plc^ed  by  lis  party  of  maklnc  the  issue 
one  at  das  k  thereby  avtddlng  and  doud- 
IBC  the  tine  tamie  of  whether  the  tax 
bill  is  tim<  ly  and  meritorious. 
I.  TBB  waoito  Tim 

m  sumn  lary  the  President's  argiunent 
alr«Md  tt  e  possibilities  of  increased  in- 
flathm  if  he  tax  cat  was  effected.  He 
argued  thtt  employment  Is  on  the  in- 
crease: thftt  national  Income  is  higher 
than  it  ha ;  ever  been.  Prom  this  he  ar- 
gued that  here  is  "no  evidence  that  a  re- 
cession ts  1  nminent"  and  that  tax  reduc- 
tion wouh  increase  "inflationary  pres- 
sures." D  .<:regardlng  basic  laws  of  eco- 
nomics th(  President  argued  that  there 
was  no  net  d  for  tax  reduction  to  permit 
necessary  Investment  and  business  ex- 
pansion, for  he  stated  there  are  in  the 
hands  of  corporations  and  individuals 
nearly  $3i  0.000.000.000  in  liquid  funds 
eoQ  d  be  used  for  these  purposes, 
that  unemployment  is  now  at 
a  peacetln  e  low  of  2,000.000.  The  Presi- 
dent expr  issed  a  fear  that  the  tax  bill 
fMMiId  not  conform  to  sound  fiscal  policy 
ot  mmmm  \  aod  indicated  that  the  addl- 
ttaml  ren  nvm  Is  needed  to  meet  neces- 
sary obligitions  of  government  arising 
out  of  the  war  and  present  foreign  com- 
mitments. He  expressed  the  thought 
that  it  waj  imperative  that  we  reduce  the 
national  d;bt. 

n.  THB  Eiurr  too 

If  empkyment  Is  on  the  Increase  and 
the  nation  U  Income  is  higher  than  it  has 
been,  ther  under  a  program  of  tax  re- 
duction, revenue  will  not  decrease,  but 
might  well  increase,  for  the  tax  base  will 
be  broadet  cd.  The  fear  of  further  infla- 
tion is  less  than  the  fear  of  recession. 
Busineaamen  recocnixe  that  the  best 
cushion  aiidnst  recession  is  Investment 
In  new  ent  erprlse  and  that  tax  reduction 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
providing  investment  incentive. 

The  President  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  ther>  exists  $200,000,000,000  idle 
and  available  for  Investment  and  busi- 
expaiiskm.  Why  Is  this  $200,000.- 
100  idii?  Because  thU  $200,000,000.- 
000  in  liqiid  funds  will  not  be  used  for 
Investmen :  so  long  as  there  is  risk  in- 
vohed  In  every  busteiw  CBterprise  or 
expansion  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  re- 
ward un<  er  present  confiscatory  tax 
laws  to  wa  rrant  busmess  inwiBMnt  and 
expansion  It  would  be  better  for  the 
Nation  If  this  $300,000,000,000  were  In- 
vested an(  was  creating  additional  busl- 
an4  goods  and  emplojmaent  and 
wealth. 

The  Prudent  proudly  points  to  the 

111  nuitber  of  unemployed.    If  this 

$SIO.OOO.O<|0.000  were  invested  in  new  or 

that  would  allow 
$100,000  der  unemployed  person.  Cer- 
tainly wlti  the  investment  of  $100,000 
there  should  be  employment  (or  one  in- 
dividual. 

We  havi  high  prices  and  are  worried 
about  inflition.    We  have  Inflation  to- 


• -.'» 


day.  High  prices  alone  are  not  undesir- 
able. They  are  a  boon  to  an  expanding 
economy  but  disastrous  to  a  static  or  de- 
clining economy.  Greater  production, 
through  business  expansion,  will  bring 
a  lowering  of  prices,  normally,  and  not 
by  mild  recession  or  violent  depression. 
The  President  is  aorried  because  the 
$2500  wage  earner  will  take  home  1.2 
percent  more  of  his  pay.  Costs  of  living 
for  this  earner  can  well  absorb  tWs  per- 
centage increase.  The  family  with  an 
income  of  $500,000  would  take  home  an 
increase  of  82.3  percent.  But.  remem- 
ber, there  are  less  than  1  000  who  earn 
more  than  $302,396.  These  families' 
Increases  will  not  add  to  inflationary 
tendencies.  Despite  confiscatory  t&xcs. 
their  needs  axe  met  and  there  is  little 
they  desire  that  would  add  to  infiation- 
ary  pressures.  In  fact,  their  take-home 
pay  increase  will  not  be  buried  in  the 
mattress  at  home,  but  will  be  turned  into 
investment  and  expansion  of  business, 
creating  more  Jobs  and  more  wealth  for 
our  Nation. 

Our  public  debt  is  tremendous:  even 
the  interest  each  year  is  so  great  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  its  magni- 
tude. Obligations  of  our  Government 
can  only  be  met  under  an  expanding 
economy.  This  debt  can  only  he  reduced 
If  national  wealth  Increases,  and  our 
Government  gets  out  of  business  and 
does  not  continue  its  policy  of  throttling 
business  investment  and  expansion 
through  excessive  taxation.  If  we  re- 
turn to  low  prices  and  low  wages,  our 
debt  proportionately  increases  in  mag- 
nitude. The  alarm  the  President  ex- 
presses over  the  national  debt  is  not  con- 
vincing. His  Budget  Biureau  requested 
$37,500,000,000  for  IMS.  Congress  has 
set  a  goal  of  reducing  his  budget  by  more 
than  the  tax  bill  H.  R.  1  would  reduce 
Federal  income.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  made  the  determination  that 
in  1948  there  would  exist  a  surplus  suffi- 
ciently large  for  both  tax  reduction  and 
a  very  substantial  cut  in  the  national 
debt.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
President  is  sincere  when  he  warns  us  to 
cut  our  national  debt.  Every  depart- 
ment under  him  has  come  in  asking  for 
more  funds  than  it  ever  received  in  a 
peacetime  year — departments  which 
were  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
war.  and  whose  obligations  do  not  arise j 
out  of  the  war. 

No:  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the 
wrong  time  for  this  tax  bill.  It  Is  not  the , 
wrong  time  to  start  economy  in  Federal 
expenditures:  It  is  not  the  wrong  time 
to  release  oar  free  economy  from  a 
strangling  yoke:  it  is  not  the  wrong  time 
for  business  and  employment  and  pro- 
duction to  expand  and  increase:  It  is  not 
the  wrong  time  to  add  to  our  national 
wealth  both  in  dollars  and  goods.  It 
was.  Mr.  President,  the  wrong  time  to 
veto  a  good.  fair,  and  equitable  tax  bilL 
m.  THS  waoMo  wax 

In  summary,  the  President  .«;tated  that 
H.  R  1  reduced  taxes  In  the  high  brackets 
to  a  groesly  disproportionate  extent  as 
compared  to  the  reduction  in  the  low 
brackets.  He  has  set  forth  figures  show- 
ing  that  the  savings  of  the  $3,500  fam- 
ily would  be  less  than  $30,  whereas  the 
$50,000  famUy  would  receive  a  $5,000 
reduction,  and  the  $500,000  family  would 


decrease.  The 
take-home  pay 
auld  Increase  by 
}00,  by  18.8  per- 
J.  by  62.3  percent. 
\i  IS  not  arguing, 
ssue  of  class  dis- 
ipt  to  stir  up  the 
larled  employee 
jlcally  this  is  ef- 
st.  The  Presl- 
^air  appraisal  of 
ed  them  with 
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luary  6. 


lessage  showed  a 

linject  class  con- 

The  President 

lat  at  the  present 

home  96.8  per- 

rhile  the  $50  000 

52  percent  of 

to  afford  any  tax 
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le  big  taxpayer 

>r  percentage  of 
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:atory:  they  are 

Ion  will  look  big 

Under  H.  R.  1 

I  take  home  $5,000 

I>  iy  over  $20,000 

u>;e  than  40  per- 

rii     $2,500  earner 
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rcent  as  he  does 

[under  his  prede- 
of   the  common 
?nt  tax  program. 
to  the  pocitets  of 
In  1932.  a  single 
of  $1.0C0  and  a 
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reduced    several 
before  the  war 
ilHion  of  a  single 
and  that  of  a 
,200;  further  the 
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the  man  In  the 
)w    why   all   this 
man  the  Demo- 
\x7    To  comple'^e 
the  Democratic 
,    That    was    a 
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|t.    This  bill  in- 
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$50,000  earner. 
$1,000,000  eam- 
this  was  only  a 
This  1945  bill  did 
the  low-income 
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less  of  a  cut  for  those  earning  fabulous 
salaries  over  $302,396. 

The  President  declared  that  H.  R  1 
was  risky  from  the  standpoint  of  Gov- 
ernment finances.  In  1945  he  recom- 
mended that  Congress  repeal  the  excise- 
tax  rates  bringing  over  $1,000,000,000  in 
revenue.  Congress  rejected  this  pro- 
posal. Less  than  2  years  ago  he  accepted 
a  $6,000,000,000  tax-relief  bill  for  corpo- 
rations. Chairman  Kntjtson,  cf  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  asked, 
"Why  is  it  equitable  to  vote  tax  relief  for 
corporations  one  year  and  not  equitable 
to  give  Individuals  some  consideration  in 
another  year?"  The  entire  reduction 
would  amount  to  $4,O00.G03.O0O  spread 
among  49,000.000  individual  taxpayers. 

There  can  be  only  one  of  two  conclu- 
sions from  all  this  argument.  Either  the 
Democrats  do  not  wish  to  cut  taxes,  but 
wish  to  keep  the  Treasury  swelled  with 
your  dollars  and  mine  to  perpetuate  the 
tremendous  spending  program  which  has 
threatened  the  economic  stability  of  the 
Nation,  or  else  President  Trvunan  wants 
to  be  on  the  band  wagon  when  a  tax  cut 
is  made.  If  It  Is  the  former,  the  President 
is  to  be  condemned  for  misleading  the 
public  In  his  veto  message,  deploring  the 
huge  public  debt,  professing  the  need  of 
sound  practices  of  economy  in  govern- 
ment. If  It  is  the  latter,  the  President  is 
breaking  faith  with  the  Congress  in  his 
pledge  to  work  together  with  them 
"without  thought  of  partisan  advantage." 
For  this  he  should  be  condemned.  In 
either  event,  under  either  conclusion,  the 
President  is  using  his  high  office  and 
revered  position  as  President  of  these 
United  States  to  create  ill-will  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  is  inciting 
class  consciousness  when  that  is  not  an 
Issue.  This  is  outright  dishonesty  and  is 
contemptible. 

No.  Mr.  Pi-esident:  this  is  not  the  wrong 
blU.  It  Is  the  right  bUl.  It  provides  relief 
for  all.  It  gives  the  greatest  relief  to 
those  who  by  your  words,  but  not  by  deed, 
you  profess  to  protect.  H.  R.  1  was  a  bill 
which  would  provide  tax  reUef  when  tax 
relief  Is  direly  needed.  It  would  not 
hinder  but  would  enhance  our  economy. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  the  wrong  time  to 
veto  the  right  biU. 


Government  Should  Get  Out,  and  Stay 
Out,  of  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  H017SE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  many  commu- 
nications recently  from  the  secretaries  of 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance they  have  been  accoirpanied  by 
resolution  adopted  by  their  respective 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  bi  the  boards 
of  directors  of  such  chambers.  All  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  free- enterprise  system  and  op- 
poeed  to  Government  ownership  and  op- 


eration of  business  In  competition  with 
private  capital. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  resolutions 
there  has  been  expressed  an  emphatic 
opposition  and  protest  to  the  making  of 
appropriations  of  Federal  funds  by  Con- 
gress for  the  use  of  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  Is  seeking  an  appropriation 
at  the  hands  of  this  Congress. 

Among  the  many  such  letters  and  res- 
olutions, which  I  have  received,  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  colleagues  the  benefit 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Nowata, 
Okla.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  it  is 
typical  of  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  all  these  letters  and  resolu- 
tions. 

The  following  is  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Chester  V.  Fleming,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Novata  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Nowata,  Okla. 

Nowata.  Ckla.,  June  IS,  1947. 
Hon.  Geor«k  B.  Ecrw.^be. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dea>  Ms.  Schwabs:  Inclosed  Is  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  No- 
wata Chamber  of  Commerce  In  session  1  ues- 
day.  June  10.  1947. 

Each  one  of  the  nine  members  present  at 
this  meeting  urgently  request  that  you  give 
this  resolution  your  carelul  consideration. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  wishes  that  you 
coiUd  have  attended  this  meeting  and  beard 
what  the  average  businessman  thinks  of  free 
enterprise  and  goverment  ownership.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  this  thing  was  discussed. 
I  can  tell  you  that  each  man  present  was  very 
emphatic  In  his  opinion  that  the  Gcvem- 
ment  should  get  out  and  stay  out  of  busi- 
ness, stop  using  taxes  to  engage  in  buainaM, 
and  cut  taxes  at  once. 

Everyone  present  seemed  to  be  heartUy  in 
favor  of  the  grand  old  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

Thanking  you  and  asking  you  to  come  and 
visit  with  the  Nowata  Chamber  of  Commerce 
anytime  that  you  are  in  this  neighborhood, 
I  am 

Yours  respectfully. 

Chzstes  V.  Plsmino, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Nowata,  Okla..  June  4, 
1947.  and  referred  to  in  Mr.  Fleming's 
letter: 

"Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  No- 
wata. Okla.,  favors  private  enterprise  as  op- 
posed to  Government  ownership:  and 

"Whereas  electric  energy  is  being  produced 
and  distributed  successfully  and  efficiently, 
at  rates  established  and  regtilated  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  fully  protecting  con- 
sumers In  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof; 
and 

'•Whereas  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
mlnLstration,  a  Federal  agency,  was  created 
by  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war  as  an 
emergency  measure,  but  now  proposes  in 
times  of  peace  to  construct  many  thousands 
of  mUes  of  transmission'  lines  and  numerous 
large,  gas  or  coal-burning,  steam-driven  elec- 
tric generating  plants  ln_  areas  in  Oklahoma 
and  adjoining  States,  which  areas  are  now 
adequately  served  by  privately  owned  electric 
systems:  and  said  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  requested,  and  the  CoiigresB 
of  the  United  States  has  under  consideration, 
appropriations  of  public  funds  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  plans  of  said  Commission,  which 
proposed  plans,  if  put  toto  effect  would  dup- 
licate. Interfere  with,  and  obstruct  electric 
power  service  now  being  adequately,  econom- 


IcaUy.  and  efllciently  supplied  by  privat*  In* 

dustry:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Sovata  Chamber  of  Com^ 
merce.  That  it  favors  private  enterprise  and 
opposw  nationalisation  of  industry:  that  it 
opposes  and  protests  the  making  of  appro- 
priations of  Federal  funds  by  the  CongT«sa 
of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  for  the  pur- 
poses proposed  by  It.  and  urges  that  such 
funds,  if  appropriated  as  requested  by  said 
Administration,  will  result  in  encroachment 
upon  private  industry  in  a  field  now  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  served  by  privately 
owned  electric  systems;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  organi- 
sation be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  mall  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
all  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen 
of  Oklahoma,  and  to  the  proper  Senate  and 
House  Appropriation  Conunlttees. 

"Dated  at  Nowata,  Okla..  on  the  4th  day  of 
June  1947." 

The  undersigned,  L.  F.  Merrill,  president, 
and  Chester  Fleming,  secretary,  hereby  certify 
that  the  above  resolution  was  formulated  and 
passed  by  the  Nowata  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  4th  day  of  June  1947. 

L.  F.  Mntan.!.. 

President. 

Attest: 

n.sMiifa, 
Secretary. 


Address  by  Hem.  Bernard  M.  Bamch  Be- 
fore Indastrial  Collefe  of  tiie  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  thoughtful  address  delivered  today 
before  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  Hon.  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

My  experience  In  two  world  wars,  the  after- 
maths, and  the  endeavors  to  make  a  lasting 
peace,  make  me  marvel  at  the  regularity  with 
which  errors  are  repeated.  One  of  the  errors 
that  most  frequently  recurs  is  failiire  to 
study  and  understand  the  records  of  past 
experience.  It  seems  as  if  my  hearing  aid  is 
out  of  kilter — the  voices  and  arguments  are 
the  same. 

At  my  first  meeting  with  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Patterson,  he  asked, 
"Why  is  it  that  we  don't  start  off  where  we 
finished  in  the  last  war?  Why  don't  we 
adopt  what  was  learned?"  Later,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Navy  and  others  propounded 
the  same  question. 

They  may  have  had  in  mtnd.  among  other 
things,  an  outline  of  action  that  we  drew  up 
at  the  War  Industries  Board,  covering  Amer- 
ica's participation  In  the  First  World  War.  X 
sent  it  to  President  Wilson,  and  he  accepted 
it  as  the  mandate  for  our  existence.  It  Is 
as  true  today  as  It  was  on  November  10. 
1918 — 30  yean  ago.  Time  has  tested  the 
formula  and  found  It  good.  It  will  be 
equally  true  of  our  nest  war.  which  the  fates 
forbid. 

I  read  it: 

"Wars  are  fought  and  won — or  lost— on  tb» 
land,  <Hi  the  water,  m  the  air,  and  <n  tbosa 
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"Tb*  pnidlcleui  ■trmln  upoD  tbe  world'e 

carac'ty  must  ba  MM  and  b*!- 

to  I  rovlde  Uw  meaaa  of  warfare  and 

the  eiTUlan  papalaiUon  a*  v«U 

.  „  , Um  eccnomle  lahrte. 

To  ooBVOl  and  regulate  ladiHtry  In  all 

tad  Indirect  relatkmB  to  tbe  war 

NaUoa.  the  Prealdent  has  created 

•ad   placed   the 

Ian  In  tbe  bancU 

of  tbe  cbairman. 

"It  la  n  >^  onij  tbe  duty  of  tbe  War  In< 
dtistrlce  Bi  lard  to  itlmulate  and  expand  pro- 
Ix  tiMee  tnduatrtea  mafctng  war  es- 
l,  to  equally  tbe  Board's  duty  to 
protect,  ai  far  as  may  be.  tbcae  Industrlea 
not  ImmaUaWly  easenUal  to  tbe  war  pro- 
gram. 

"Tbe  Wi  r  Industries  Board  Is  a  metbcd  of 
contrc4  de  rtacd  by  tbe  President  to  equalize 
the  strain  placed  upon  tbe  American  In- 
dustrial St  ruciure  by  the  war. 

''ytirthe ',  the  Board  regulates  all  and  con- 
trols certjJn  other  Industries  of  flrst-rate 
war  loipoi  taaea.  tt  fixaa  prlcee  through  the 
prlce-flxlx]  I  OMOilttM.  tt  creotaa  new  and 
cor.rerts  <  Id  factlltlee.  It  dears  the  national 
h  islnsee  i  equirementa.  and  tt  laadi  to  con- 
servation, which  Is  needed  to  bridge  tbe  gap 
extraordinary  dema::d  and  the 
9ly.  a  gap  which  exists  In  al- 
moat  aU  ihe  grMt  —u— lal  staple*. 
"Tbe  ^  AT  Induatrtoi  Board  embraces  all 
of  the  Nation.  Food  and  fuel  are 
itered.  b«t  with  ovary  other 
article  of  kniUtary  need  and  of  ordinary  life 
the  Boarq  bns  s  direct  connection,  and  It 
relsUonsblp  with  food  aiul  fuel. 
ih  loqiulr*  la  prodtietiea  and  dls- 
tto  irft*^'-**'"  that  tho  War  In- 
1  loarci  proTldoa.  tta  alraaffth  ha* 
ttil  and  patriotic  oooparallOB  that 

a.  including  both  tbe  em- 

Mfd  amployeos,  glvea  la  worhuaf  out 
conxmoa  to  ua  all. 

condlttaDa  of  tha  war  da- 
Itli  tiM  prleo  of  fletory. 
**Only  ictual  aaadB,  not  fancied  wants, 
should  an  1  can  be  sattsfled. 

'^o  sa«i  heavy  and  long  privation,  tam- 
porary  He  irlvatloB  muat  ba  the  rule. 

America's  willingness  to  aeeapt  these  oon. 
ber  ability  to  (pUckan  tbe  end 
ifdct- 
Desplte  all  of  the  fdregolng  learned  la 
WorUl  Wix  I.  many  of  tbe  same  mlsUkea 
were  mat  to  over  sgatn  In  World  W.tr  II. 
Flaltarlng  step  by  faltering  step  we  moved 
etntrol*.   but   those   controla    were 
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BM  after  having  granted  favors 

,  group  after  group  fought  for 
we  found  ooraclves 


wiklla  peace  waa  stlU  distant.     Al- 


though  the  ahooUng  war  la  ovar.  we  are  la 
the  midst  of  a  cold  war. 

The  armed  foroas  had  an  M-day  plaa 
whleb  would  have  saved  predoue  llvea  aad 
the  wasted  wealth.  MR  thoy  wer*  not  per- 
mitted  to  put  tt  lato  aflaot.  We  were  told 
this  was  a  different  Idnd  of  war  aad  nono 
of  that  "Old  World  War  stuff"  was  wanted. 

We  must  not  again  make  tbe  mistake  at  not 
Leing  properly  organised  in  case  another  war 
is  thriut  upon  us. 

Tou  are  now  aaklnc  plana  igaln.  You 
have  studied  tha  raawtta  of  tha  laat  two  ware. 
I  would  like  *o  eee  doflnlta  plaaa— Wue- 
prlata— ready  to  draw  out.  as  you  war*  ready 
bafora.  with  a  public  better  educated  as  to 
what  total  war  needa  are.  With  tbe  new  in* 
stnunenUliUes  of  mass  destruction,  we  will 
not  have  tlaie  to  improvise.  Bravery  or  r*-j 
sources  will  not  overcome  an  enemy  who  haaj 
deetroyed  us. 

War  preparatfcUM  araat  be  governed  by  a 
dealr*  for  peace  and  security.  The  arrr  ^ 
services  today  have  to  be  versed  not  alone  ^ 
war  but  In  government,  politics,  tbe  humafllp 
tlea — economic  aodaU  and  spiritual— necre- . 
sary  to  work  eoaataatly  for  peace.  We  krv  .w 
our  country  baa  no  will  for  vry.  It  has 
will  for  paac*.  Thus,  preparadness  takes 
tbe  sy:3ibol  of  peace. 

Here  '.9  tbe  minimum  program  that  should ' 
be  plfced  on  the  stattita  booln.  ready    to 
functln.  stiould  war  eotne: 

I.  MobUlae   tbe   full   mifht'  of  America — 
militarily.  econoMteally.  and  spirftuBlIy. 

S.  Have  onlvoraal  military  training.  _^ 

S.  All  men  and  aromen  subject  to  mobtB* 
aatkm  with  a  work-or-flgbt  clause.  The  saao 
appllas  to  all  profsaslons.  selenc*.  caillngaJ 
crafts.  UMtuatrlal  and  agricultural  efTorts.  m- ' 
dudlng  labor  of  all  kinds.  In  other  worde, 
there  should  be  a  pool  of  all  our  manpcwp-  - 
brains  and  brawn — ready  to  be  tapped  at  ny 
moment  for  wnr  purpoeee. 

4.  An  In^tistilal  plan  ready  to  go  Into  effect 
with  full  control  of  production,  dlstrtbu- 
tlon.  snd  prices,  with  the  power  of  allocauoa,' 
priority,  aad  even  exclnslon  for  evarythinc, 
Th*  wiaddta  with  which  we  orgaalw  ^^or 
reeotiro**,  men.  money,  and  maiwltia  ^'U  i 
make  for  tbe  greeteet  of  all— wtnnlag  wct^u 

S   laklng  unfair  profits  out  of  war  andl 
preventing    Inflation    through    an    over-aS 
price  regtilatlon.  tax.  and  savings  progrnm., 
Tttere  muat  be  only  enough  proflt  to  k  «-p 
our   economy   and  pioduotlon   gaiac.    T^.tt 
cannct  be  dona  by  Blfsrtnc  any  osaMgtr    itl 
of  our  aoelaty. 

e.  WhBa  w«  must  keep  our  civlltan  strue- . 
ture  allv*.  akelatonlae  by  restricting  mst*» 
rials  and  uMmpowar  for  unneeasaary  wanta.1 
In  tbe  laat  war  too  much  went  for  wanta| 
rather  than  needs. 

7   An  orgaatatlon  to  export  materials  la 
demand  by  other  nations  and   to  buy  tho 
thlBgn  our  Nation  needs  or  destree  to  keof»J 
from  enemy  hands. 

g.  Accumulation  of  critical  Imports. 

g.  Retention   of   war   planta.   partlculf 
synthetic  ral>ber  planta 

10    Intensified  sclentlile 

II.  A  standard  form  of  L 
12   An    Intelllgenea   Samoa   enlarged 

tMyord  wtiat  now  eslata 

IS.  Information    and    ... 
taed.  gone  over,   and  continually   Improv 
to  be  ready  when  action  demands. 

14.  Until     some     effective     Intematlc 
gDarantco  of  aaeurtty  has  been  establli 
or  laaert  to  war  eliminated,  we  cannot 
regard  the  dangers  Inherent   In  develop! 
BMMs   housing   In   dtlee.     Surveya   must 
made   of  underground    Induatrlal   eetablii 
menu,  refuge  for  dvlUana.  aad  dispersal 
populatlona. 

15.  Tlteae  orgaalaatloaa  i 
la  eosiatderahle  detail  aw 

fill  the  kay  poalttona     Tha  GBM*  of  8t 
maka  recomaaeDdatkiaa  to  the 
Board  tor  such  changea  as  thay  de 
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Bbwwer  convinced  wa  may  be  by  our  vision 
of  peace — and  Oener^  Blaanhower  would  not 
be  quitting  If  peace  were  threatened— It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  need 
to  be  rea.'y  for  the  worst. 

We  should  be  well  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency we  may  have  to  face. 

To  that  purpoee  this  class,  this  Institution, 
are  devoted. 

Tou  are  the  protectors  of  our  safety.  Tou 
are  the  guardians  of  our  security. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
you  all. 


Labor  Legisiatfon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  SENATl  OF  THE  ONITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21  > .  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reccrd  an  address  on  labor  legisla- 
tion, delivered  by  Joe  A.  Wilson,  general 
representative  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America,  at  the  Southwest 
Conference  of  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants,  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  June 
16.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ofBcero  and  delegates  of  the 
souibwest  conference,  greetings:  I  bring  to 
this  ninth  annual  southwest  conference  ot 
Prlntlcg  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  from  tbe  office  of 
the  pre^lc^ent  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  of  North  America. 

It  wa:  my  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  ccn'-entlon  1  year  ago 
In  Port  Worth.  Tex.  The  eighth  annual  con- 
ference WRS  a  wonderful  gathering  of  the 
mtmbers  of  our  craft.  Much  knowledge  waa 
•tebanged  and  It  Is  hoped  that  during  the 
courfe  of  this  convention  a  constructive  and 
workable  program  will  be  planned  and  that 
the  delecates  upon  return  to  their  respective 
hemes  will  proceed  to  place  Into  effect  the 
programs  that  are  worked  out  here  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Since  your  last  conver.tlcn,  many  National 
and  St.ite  le^^Ulators  have  drafted  vicious 
antllabor  legislation  and  many  of  these  bills 
have  become  laws.  These  antllabor  laws 
have  restricted  our  rights  as  workers.  The 
process  of  collective  bargaining  Is  being 
usurped  by  greedy  antll-ibor  forces  whose 
sole  ambition  Is  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the 
workers.  These  antllabor  forces  are  *•  threat 
to  our  democracy.  It  is  the  sole  Intent  of 
theaa  antllabor  laws  to  threaten,  coerce,  and 
browboat  the  workers  of  America.  The 
rights  of  the  workers,  that  were  once  pro- 
tected by  law,  become  the  mere  servant  of 
the  feudal  masters.  Labor  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  hardships,  the  workers  have  tolled, 
suffered,  struggled  for  an  existence  to  sur- 
vive: bis  only  tools  have  been  his  bands,  body 
and  mind,  and  his  hands  have  forged  the 
mechanical  devices  so  that  his  labor  would 
become  more  practical  In  a  simplified  manner. 
The  workers  have  advanced  aad  by  tbe  same 
token  those  who  hired  him  have  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  wealth. 

We  are  aU  interested  In  carrying  on  our 
democratic  way  of  life  in  America.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  our  elected  representatives  to  the 
various  SUte  and  national  legislative  bodies 


to  be  more  tolerant  In  the  type  of  laws  that 
they  pass,  since  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  workers  wUl  In  the  due  course  of  time 
backfire  on  those  who  vrrote  laws  so  vicious 
in  nature  and  character. 

We  all  remember  World  War  11.  That  war 
was  fought,  we  are  told,  for  the  freedom  of 
tbe  people  of  the  world— was  It?  In 
World  War  n  It  was  our  hope  to  destroy 
the  "Isms"  and  to  keep  the  world  free  from 
"ismlaed"  false  leaders.  Two  large  govern- 
ments "Ismized"  their  people.  They  staited 
out  Just  as  we  are  doing  now  in  America — 
first,  by  destroying  labor  and  Its  rights,  and 
by  placing  restrictions  upon  the  masses.  I 
think  that  we  should  have  learned  much 
from  this  last  war — why  should  we  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past?  If  we  hold  our 
way  of  life,  we  wlU  have  to  revert  to  the 
proposition  that  all  people  are  created  equal 
and  that  our  Government  Is  run  by  tbe  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  of  the  people.  It  bc'lng 
operated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  holds  that  man  has 
an  inalienable  right. 

President  Van  Buren  In  1840  promoted  a 
law  establishing  the  10-hour  day — prior  to 
that,  workers  hnd  been  compelled  to  work 
16  hoxu-s  a  day  without  overtime  pay.  Wtges 
in  those  days  were  small  and  factories  ran 
6  days  a  week.  In  1932,  President  Franiilin 
D.  Roosevelt  further  reduced  the  hours  of 
work  to  40  hours  per  week,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  wages-aud-hours  law.  and  for 
the  first  time  a  national  minimum  aage 
scale  was  established  for  all  the  workers 
coming  within  the  Interstate  conunerce  pro- 
visions The  law  covers  all  plants  engcged 
In  commerce  among  the  various  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Many  people,  often  Including  professional 
men  and  women,  have  the  Idea  that  unioiu 
are  organized  to  destroy  capital,  but  this  Is 
not  true.  The  object  of  the  imlon  Is  to  make 
working  conditions  better,  to  keep  wages  at 
a  standard  that  will  permit  a  man  or  woman 
to  give  his  family  a  comfortable  living,  and 
to  raise  their  children  In  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable manner. 

We  have  three  important  obligations  in 
life  that  we  must  fulfill:  First,  we  must  es- 
tabluh  our  religious  standing  in  the  com- 
munity: second,  when  men  and  women  reach 
mattirlty  they  must  become  associated  with 
some  type  of  fraternal  organif»tion  to  en- 
hance their  social  sUndlng  In  tbe  commu- 
nity: and.  third,  they  should  Join  a  trade 
union  of  their  craft  in  order  to  earn  a  stand- 
ard wage  so  that  they  can  finance  these  letter 
two  organizations  In  the  community  In  which 
they  live.  Wage  standards  have  been  set  In 
various  indusuies  by  labor  unions  through 
collective  bargaining.  No  nonunion  nun  or 
woman  can  set  wage  standards,  since  they 
are  not  In  the  family  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. They  have  no  way  to  speak  for  them- 
selves— the  union  is  the  Instrument  for  col- 
lective bargaining:  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  such. 

Doctors  of  medicine  have  their  medical  so- 
cieties, businessmen  and  women  have  their 
organizations,  lawyers  have  their  associa- 
tions: every  known  trade  or  profession  Is 
organized  through  some  form  of  club — ejeso- 
clation,  league,  imlon.  or  what  not.  Man  has 
organized  his  activities  from  the  beginning  of 
time  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  time 
is  no  more.  Without  organization,  govern- 
ments would  fall  and  destruction  would 
prevail. 

My  firm  advice  to  the  politicians  Is  that 
they  give  consideration  to  the  people  whom 
they  represent  and  not  legislate  against  cer- 
tain groupe  or  classes  of  people  and  business. 
If  we  are  going  to  operate  our  Government 
on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  we  will  have 
to  turn  to  that  document  for  advice  and 
counsel  before  we  make  our  laars  against  cer- 
tain groups.  Today  the  politicians  are  driv- 
ing labor  and  the  workers  to  underground 
methods.  The  same  waa  done  to  their  peo- 
ple by  the  "Ismii^d"  governments  of  Europe. 


First  they  destroyed  labor,  then  controlled 
capital,  and  placed  the  people  under  govern- 
ment regulation  and  full  government  con- 
trol. We.  as  Americans,  do  not  want  thla 
to  happen  here:  but  dont  be  fooled — It  can 
happen  here,  so  let's  be  on  guard. 

The  open  shop  is  supposed  to  be  open  to 
both  union  and  nonunion  labor,  but  It  never 
Is.  Why?  The  open-shop  Idea  Is  part  of  a 
program  of  tbe  Manufacturers  Association, 
known  as  the  American  plan,  to  have  and 
not  to  have.  The  union  shop  Is  Job  secu* 
rity,  and  those  who  elect  labor  representa- 
tives should  have  tbe  right  to  require  thoaa 
who  want  to  float  on  the  tall  end  of  the  coat 
to  became  members  of  their  particular  craft 
organization.  If  a  majority  of  the  members 
pay  dues,  the  minority  should  be  required 
to  do  likewise,  since  this  ira  country  run  on 
the  majority  rule,  rather  than  the  minority 
rule;  therefore,  the  minority  is  duty-botmd 
to  become  a  part  of  tbe  majority  organisa- 
tion and  to  abide  by  its  rules  aud  regulations. 

All  of  us,  regardless  of  sex,  color,  or  creed, 
have  a  big  Job  to  perform  In  seeing  that  we 
secure  an  everlasting  peace.  It  Is  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  the  world  that  must  Impress 
upon  the  governments  of  the  world  the  need 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  With  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  causes  of  war,  wa 
can  by  universal  thinking  abolish  the  causea 
of  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  people  not 
to  harbor  superstition,  which  Is  the  basis  of 
fear  and  distrust  of  one's  fellow  man.  The 
pecp!e  of  the  world  are  duty-bound  to  live 
and  let  Uve.  to  aid  and  assist  those  In  want. 
It  devolves  upon  each  and  every  one  of  ua  to 
be  brothers  of  good  wUl.  to  see  that  mankind 
is  not  destroyed  by  the  greed  of  Just  a  few 
selfish  leaders  Tha  paople  of  many  lands 
should  select  honeet  Inderahlp  among  them- 
selves. The  leaders  are  placed  In  office  by 
the  mandate  of  the  people.  If  the  leadera 
fall  to  carry  out  that  mandate.  It  then  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  electorate  to  remove 
from  office  those  who  do  not  carry  out  tha 
will  of  the  people. 

We  would  have  a  splendid  world  to  live  In 
If  we  could  abolish  the  word  "fear."  When 
that  word  Is  abolished  from  the  minds  of 
men,  then  we  wUl  have  the  answer  to  tha 
question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Wa 
can  then  walk  through  the  valley  of  Ufa  and 
expect  an  everlasting  life  of  tranquillity  for 
us  all. 


The    Labor-Minagemeot 
of  1947 


Relatioiis   Act 


EXTENS30N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprV  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  open  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to 
the  workers  of  my  own  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  to  ail  of  the  ovher  worlcing  men 
and  women  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Am  Open  Lzttcs  to  Aickbicah  WoaKzas  ow 

THZ  PSO-AMEKICAM   LABOS   LAW 

Deab  Fbizmd:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
the  American  laboring  man.  In  particular, 
to  the  working  people  of  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  My  purpose  is  to  present  my 
views  on  the  labor  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  My  constituents 
are  entitled  to  know  my  views. 
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MAIL  Of*  LABoa  *nx 
-  a  »ery  large  Tclume  of  mall  on 
.  or  this  Usue  from  laboring  men— 
vlth  the  CIO.  the  A.  P.  of  L..  the 
iBdependent   unlona   and    othera. 
to  get  the  benefit  ot  the  judgment 
«wPle  of  our  SUte.  although,  m  aome 
(  M  not  agree  with  certain  Indlvidu- 
That  la.  however,  a  part  of 
my  of  life— that  we  can  talk 
or  write  to  one  another  from 
'^ta  of  flew,  whUe  stUl  reapecttag 
■*■  Tlewpolnta. 

MAMS  CAUOJIG  OM  BILL 

Public  Law  lOl,  haa  been  amearcd 

ilajre-Uhor  law.  aa  reactionary,  aa  de- 

„  destroy  the  rights  of  labor,  to  buat 

knd  many  other  attempts  have  been 

^^  b  it.     Probably  it  is  more 

biU  to  fres  labor— to  tree 

exptoltatlon.      But    the 

_  d  WlBconaLn  are  intereated  m 
„  of  the  bill  and  not  to  mere  gen- 
or  name  calling.     Our  workera  want 
the  truth  on  thia  bill-  the  truth 
s  men  free,  tree  from  doubta.  free 
_  ntatlon.   from   mlidnforma- 
b^  of  Information. 
irr  surpoat  or  law 
,„».ly  voted  for  the  law  with  the 
of  American  worklngmen  to  mind 
the  interest,  too.  of  American  man- 
American    agrtculiure.    and    moat 
of  all,  the  American  puhUc. 
bill  li  pr'opubllc,  pro- American,  not 
one  aegraent  alone  of  our  pofiolatlon. 
It  againat?     It  la  against  the  ccn- 
of  power  to  a  few  hauda  which 
MB  for  violation  of  the  rlghU  of 
whether  it  ia  to  Industry  or  labor, 
iw  helps  to  restore  the  checks  and 
of  the  American  system  cf  private 


pu  tUc, 


IC  "S 


a  forward-look ir.c   law.  designed   to 
AnMrtea  from  tnduatrlal  warfare  In 

atomic  age.  ^    ..  . 

that  Wisct-nsln  labcx'  and  ail  Amer- 

ikbor   la   concerned   about   the   strike 

I  on  m  weU  ss  about  high  prices,  about 

nte  housing,  and  about  other  prob- 

I  rftf*  understand  their  feelings,  for 

bean  a  laboring  man  myself.    I  have 

m  the  sawmlUa  of  northern  Wisccn- 

15  centa  an   hour.  11  hours  a  day. 

I  am  a  vrorklngman  myself  and  am 

of  It.  for  I  work  80  hours  or  more  a 

!>uikdays  and  hulidaya. 


ffnUXX  DAMACB 

..^•s  workers  dsserve  a  fair  labor  Uw. 

»,  believe  they  now  have  the  best  one 

e  -uld  be  cbtHlned  under  present  condl- 

a  law  that  wUl  tasip  rsfpalr  the  ter- 

dkmaga  doM  ^  yaan  aad  years  of  labor 

Uctaienbtp  «bMi  ahsold  now  come 

end. 

State's  working  men  knew  that  last 

klone  116.000.000  man  days  were  lost 

In  rutooua  strikes.    Whst  a  stagger- 

thls  was  to  the  commimlty  to  terms 

psy  rolls,  diaslpatsd  SBVtn«i.  ds^Md 

.   .  lost  profits,  tojured  pobllB  «mfi- 

dimtolshed   supply    of   goods.      Tee, 

's    worklx^pnen    have    auflerad    ter- 

ildeally    from    InflaUcn    brought   about   by 


ksa 
kMt 


Tt>  those  who  opposed  this  law.  let  me  ask 
a  fe4  queetioos.     Do  you  believe  that  the 


OoBgreas  shculd  have  remrttd  MOtlo^i 
and  permitted   another   dlssiw^w^  _Jr. 
gMke  to  pertiiyie  the  HaUon:  anoiBar  «• 
Ms  alsal  strike,  coal  etrlke,  auto  ■«».  cm 
trteal  strike,  farm  roachtoery  strike?    Do  yc 
Sueve  that  Congree.  should  »>•«  reD"^- 
mottonleea  while  Communlata  •n^~'  ^ 
racketeers  used  unions  for  the  «:  ownnot  < 
ousends?    Do  you  bel  leve  thi.  t  the  Ooni^ 
AmUd  have  done  nothtag  in  the  face  of 
^  Msault  upon  workers  by  union  thugs? 
«oa  Mleve  labortog  men  should  be  deni 
tta  rtslrt  to  go  to  work  and  earn  their  da 
bread  beeaose  they  are  not  a  member  oi 
union  beceuse  they  cannot  pay  an  out 
geoualy  high  Initiation  fee? 

ran-inu:  or  labo«  l«ao»s  to  act 

Let  us  loWBialiT  that  for  ysars  and  7« 

ths  Congress  hM  solicited  from  ths  leaders  ( 

American  Ubor  their  suggestkma  as  to  wr 

and  means  of  Improving  labor-mai»agem« 

relations.     But  the  Ubor  leaders  offered 

cocstructive  suggestions  whatsoever      7~ 

refvised  to  clean  their  house  of  crook* 

Bsita.    They  took  a  stand-put  position 

•othlag  was  wrong  and  that  nothing  < 

be  doiie  to  improsa  ooodittona.    A*  a  cc 

quenee.  Congress  had  no  aiternaUve  bug 

write  lU  own  Uw. 

rsovisioMS  oy  law 
What  are  the  major  provisions,  then,  of  ^ 
new  Uw?     Here  they  are:  I  have  sug   - 
many  of  them  myself  dwlng  my  ye.ri 
the  Senate  and  have  tatrcduced  legislat' 
along  theee  lines.     Too  might  ask  youn 
as  you  read  these  seetkms  whether  you 
oppoeed  to  them  or  whether  you  favor  t^ 

(1)  Ifo  union  may  now  be  certified  or 
enjoy   National   Labor   Relations    Bonrd 
slstanee  unleaa  all  Its  ofllcers  swear  that^* 
are  not  Oommtmlsts  or  Communist 

thlsers. 

(J)  AbTurd  jurisdictional  strikes  and 
ondary  boycotts  which  hava  wrought  i 
tremendous    havoc    In    Amertean    labor 
outlawed.      Injunctions    a?aln8t    them 
now  be  sought  by  the  NLRB 

(3)  Unions  may  now  be  sued  for  breacBJ 
onntraet  and  for  damages  which  they  infl 
in  Jun^llctlonal  strikes  and  boycotts,  juetl 
ctTrporattons  may  now  be  sxied.  This  —-^ 
makes  tor  equality  before  the  law 

<4)  The  cloeed  shop  is  forbidden.    L«*j 
potat  out  that  every  poll  of  American 
lie  opinion  shows  that  the  American   p 
are  overwheiminfly  opposed   to   the   cU 
shop  which  requires  that  a  man  be  a  w 
bar  of  a  union  before  he  can  get  into  a 
A  peril  to  January  1M7  showed  that  oA 
percent   of   our    people  favored    the    dt 
shop.  1«  percent  the  union  ehop.  whll- 
liercent  favored  the  open  ehop.  and  » 
cent  expressed  no  opinion.    The  Isw  do- 
low  the  union  shop,  but  It  and  other 
palsory  union  membership  devices  are 
mitted  only  If  the  majority  of  workers 
in  favor  of  them  in  a  secret  baflot.    "^^ 
in  the  spirit  of  American  democracir. 
(5)  Onions  ara  raqulred  to  render  f 
socounts      H«ra  agato  the  American 
by  popular  opinion  polU.  have  overwl 
ingly  endorsed  this  profvlalon.    in  Dec 
194«.  84  percent  of  tha  ganaial  public 
Its   endorsement    of    unions'    financial 
ooantstaiUty.  while  80  percent  of  union  r 
bers  favored   It.    Why   ahould  not    ui 
finances  be  open  just  as  corpcmtkB  ' 
are  public? 

tmrani  paAcncss 
(•)  Unions*  tmfslr  labor  practices 
the   first   time,   deftaed   Jtist   ss   he 
management's   unfair   Ubor   practices 
been   defined.     Among  tbaas  tmlon    t 
practices  are  refusal  to  bargain.  attem| 
coerce  vrorkers,  excessive  union  fees,  fe- 
bedding    (or  made  work),  and  coerc 
employers    Into    Industry-wide    barg 
Here  let  us  note  that  tba  Amertean 
have     always     be«n     oppoaad     to 
feather-bed  practices  of  nnlons— that^ 
qulrements  to  hire  extra  workers  '---• 


In  1046.  thraa  oat 
Itatad  tbatr  andorae- 
Ibittog  faatbar-bcd- 

strike  which  might 
[health  or  isiety  may 
,rlod  of  80  days.  Dur- 
1  of  Inquiry  would  in- 
tha  workara  would 
t  refusal  of  thalr  am- 
itlement.  This  walt- 
|-off  period  has  been 
jlon  polls.  It  is  nec- 
Iterest 

rtmenfs  Conciliation 
icmoved    fr  m    tha*; 
Btad  In  a  new.  inde- 
leral  Mediation  anil 

illeased  from  any  obll- 
.ctlvely  with  foremen 
.ity  to  hire  and  flrj 
ere  foremen  tmloniaed, 
and  confusion  to 
orences. 

^ral  employees  are  fcr- 
the  wiee  vrords  cf 
ige:  "There  Is  no  right 
public  safety  by  any- 
time." America  en- 
fno  strikes  by  Govern - 

re  or  wkltau 
may  be  set  up  wUh 

IS  but  only  If  the  eni- 
Blce  with  the  union  n 
lis  U  to  the  principle 

fcrred  from  making  e«- 
cUon  with  political 
_atlotis  are  barred 
and  democratic  <ir- 
bed  for  the  NLRB. 
in  can  say  that  any  of 
or  uncalled  for  to 

panded  by  two  me  n- 
Its  review  dlvlslan 
_\cral  ccunfiel  becomes 
1  charge  of  all  field  w<  >rk 
[complaints  and  Inlli  it- 
le   alcne   decides   what 
This  Is  In  full  acco.-d- 
prlnciple  that   Jie 
inot  be  both  the  ju  Ige 
ae  time. 
raovisioivs 
Itutes  thU  amendment 
What  reasonable  rian 
these  provisions  Is  jn- 
In  the  public  tater^atf 
Flslons  be  possibly  con- 
[persons  as  "antl  labor?" 
Ibllc.  I  repeat. 

iw  DOES  yoT  PO 

llnw  do? 

provlsiona  loipalrs  the 

Wagner   Act  or   to- 

ftbor's  legitimate  ri^hu 

[these  provisions  esut>- 
tmions  which   are  not 

Ion  management.  These 
kks  for  aquaUty  birfore 
erican  principle  fo-'  la- 
it.  After  all,  vre  ara 
lat  we  are  a  Natlcn  of 

ese  provisions  toter  feres 
affairs,  except  to  the 
protect  the  todlv.dual 

these  provisions  repeals 
Ha   Antl-Injnnctloo    Act 
which  prevailed  prior 
It   of    that    act. 

provisions  de«;troys 
Ive   bargalntog   or   the 
pickettog  «r   any    other 


i\ 
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pMoefUl  or  lawful  peratiaslon.  I  fervently 
•ndone  thcaa  rights  of  labor. 

Sixth.  Ifone  destroys  the  right  to  strike 
but  merely  makes  it  consistent  with  the 
public  toterost  and  the  rights  of  the  to- 
dlvldual  employees. 

Seventh.  None  of  these  provisions  per- 
mits the  toterstate  transportation  of  strike 
breakers  or  any  other  condition  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Byrnes  Act. 

CONCLUSION 

The  law  Itself  wiU  not  cure  all  of  Ameri- 
ca's labor  problems.  It  will  not  hrtog  about 
a  millennium  overnight.  It  will,  however,  be 
a  major  step  toward  the  eolutlcn  of  Indus- 
trial probletns  If  labor  and  management  wUl 
eooperate.  With  the  aid  of  all  of  us.  It  can 
be  a  dynamic  tostrtmientallty  for  stabilizing 
our  economic  dlAculties  in  the  field  of  labor. 

ThU  is  particularly  true  if  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  Government  U  fair,  effi- 
cient and  adequate.  We  know  that  the  Wag- 
ner Act  was  mal-admtolstered  in  a  one-sided 
fashion,  thus  bringing  about  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions which  the  preeent  law  seeks  to  cxire. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  140,000,000  American 
people.  Including  58.000,000  workers,  that  this 
fair,  pro-American  law  will  be  administered 
In  a  pro-American  way  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  of  us.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  mean  fuU 
pay  envelopes  for  American  workers  end  full 
production  for  American  todustry. 
flincereiy  yours, 

Alexandb  Wnxr. 


My  name  Is  Fowler  McCormlck.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co..  whose  main  ofBeea  ara  to  Chi- 
cago.   I  am  appearing  at  the  racfoaat  of  ths 

committee  for  the  purpoee  of  discussing  Bome 
recent  actions  by  our  company  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  the  oommlttee  to  con- 
nection with  its  inqulrtas  toto  aconomlo 
matters. 

I  do  not  appear  before  3rou  as  an  soonomlst, 
nor  with  specific  suggestions  as  to  leRteU- 
tlon.  It  will  rather  be  my  purpose  to  review 
with  you  what  our  own  company  has  done 
this  year  In  regard  to  prices  and  wages  and 
our  reasons  for  taking  the  actions  we  did. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
give  you  a  few  facts  about  our  company  and 
the  scope  of  its  operations,  so  that  the  oom- 
mlttee will  have  that  information  as  a  back- 
ground against  which  to  consider  our  aetlcma. 

Our  company  now  consists  of  as  factorlea 
and  raw  materials  peratlons  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  more  than  100  sales  branch 
houses.  We  are  a  manufacturing  company 
and  our  selling  activities  are  largely  In  the 
field  of  wholesale  selling  although  we  have  a 
number  of  retail  establishments  to  sell  our 
motor  trucks.  Most  of  our  equipment  U 
sold  to  users  by  approximately  9,000  Inter- 
national Harvester  dealers  and  distributors. 

We  are  engaged  to  several  different  Indus- 
tries and  our  company  Is  therefore  organised 
toto  several  operating  divisions.  Our  sales 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  were  as 
follows: 


Piice  RefhctHm  Witk  Increasea  Wages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  vrroitnfG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Mondav.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  illuminating  statement  was  made 
this  morning  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  by  Mr.  Powler 
McCormlck.  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  testimony  Is  significant  in  many 
respects.  Of  great  importance  at  the 
moment  was  the  declaration  by  Mr. 
McCormlck  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  now  enjoys  satisfactory 
bargaining  relationships  with  a  number 
of  intemaUonal  unions,  including  both 
AFL  and  CIO,  contemplates  no  change 
whatever  In  its  dealings  with  these 
unions  as  a  result  of  the  recently  enacted 
amendment  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

The  burden  of  Mi.  McCormlck's  testi- 
mony has  to  do  with  the  poUcy  of  the 
company  of  reducing  prices  to  its  cus- 
tomers and  increasing  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees. This  highly  salutary  result,  he 
explained,  has  been  obtained  by  greatly 
increased  production. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  McCormlck's  state- 
ment Is  of  such  value  that  I  feel  it  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  RicORfl.  £  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  bis 
testimony  on  how  to  reduce  prices  and 
Increase  wages  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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We  have  at  the  present  time  about  40.000 
stockholders.  We  have  about  87.000  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States,  most  of  whom 
work  in  otir  manufacturing  plants.  The 
great  majority  of  our  employees  are  members 
of  one  or  another  of  a  large  group  of  labor 
imlons  with  whom  we  bargain  collectively. 
At  present  we  have  a  bargaining  relationship 
with  more  than  a  doeen  intemattaauil  unions 
represented  through  more  than  170  locals. 
The  unions  with  which  we  deal  Include  CIO 
unions,  A.  F.  of  L.  unions,  and  a  few  Inde- 
pendent unions. 

It  has  been  sx^gested  that  you  would  be 
interested  In  hearing  from  me  about  our 
price  reductions  of  last  March,  with  special 
reference  to  the  reasons  for  them  and  the 
factors  that  made  them  possible. 

These  price  reductions  were  announced  on 
March  8  and  affected  163  basic  models  of 
tractors  farm  machtoes.  Industrial  power 
equipment,  and  motortrucks.  We  estimate 
they  wUl  sate  the  users  of  our  products  ap- 
proximately ♦30.000.000  a  year.  The  price 
deductions  covered  13  model",  of  farm  tractors 
123  models  of  farm  machines.  16  models  of 


Industrial  trsetors  and  engines,  and  12  models 
of  motortrucks  as  ««U  s«  certain  motor- 
truck attachments. 

Individual  reducUons  ranged  from  ga.60  to 
$SOa  and  trom  1  to  23.8  peroent.  We  could 
not  reduce  our  products  uniformly  aad  aoixM 
we  could  not  reduce  at  all,  for  soom  producU 
were  making  money,  others  were  breakiug 
even,  and  a  few  were  losing  money. 

Bo  we  reduced  prices  where  we  oould  sad 
as  much  as  we  felt  we  could.  For  example, 
on  our  largest  selling  farm  tractor,  the  Farm- 
all-H.  the  price  reduction  was  IliS,  or  10.« 
percent.  The  automatic  pick-up  hay  baler 
w«s  reduced  $76.  or  4.1  percent.  The  self- 
propelled  combine  was  reduced  »LSa.S0,  or  g.4 
percent. 

To  explain  how  we  were  able  to  redtw* 
prices  and  why  we  did  so  requires  an  •«■■»- 
Inatlon  of  our  postTmr  planning  on  th«  one 
hand,  and  of  our  fundamental  policy  on  tbe 
other. 

Our  postwar  planning  b^^an  in  l»4S,  •• 
aoon  as  we  found  that  we  could  csrry  on  our 
war  work  satisfactorily  and  still  deTote  some 
time  to  consideration  of  the  future. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  our  planning  was 
to  reorganiae  completely  the  management 
set-up  of  our  company  from  the  old  fimc- 
tlonal  basis  to  a  divisional  basis.  That  re- 
organiaaUon  was  carried  out  both  to  im- 
prove our  war  production  and  to  Imprort 
our  postwar  production.  It  has  been  highly 
effective  in  both  respects. 

Toward  the  end  of  1943  we  made  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  engineering  design  of 
all  our  products.  Ws  laid  plans  to  maks 
modifications  and  Improvementa  In  our  ex- 
toting  products  to  bring  them  fully  up  to 
date.  We  then  turned  our  attention  to  to- 
tally new  products  upon  vrhlch  cur  engineers 
had  been  working  and  we  found  that  engi- 
neering had  progressed  to  a  jiolnt  which 
made  it  practical  to  plan  the  manufacttire  of 
Important  new  machines  at  the  war's  end. 

Among  these  were  the  Farmall  Cub  tractor. 
now  in  production,  which  Is  the  smallest  real 
farm  tractor  ever  made;  the  mechanical  oot- 
ton  picker;  the  one-man  automatic  hay 
baler;  the  sugar  beet  harvester;  the  self- 
propelled  oOToblne;  six  new  models  of  motor- 
trucks designed  for  west  coast  and  moimtain 
use:  and  our  new  TD-M  crawler  type  tractor, 
which  Is  the  largest  tractor  of  iU  kind  yst 
built. 

Having  listed  these  products  as  ready  to 
go,  we  studied  the  estimated  demand  for 
both  our  revised  products  and  our  totally 
new  products.  We  projected  thst  Into  esti- 
mates of  manufacturing  space  and  equip- 
ment that  would  t)e  reqxilred.  It  was  Inuns- 
dlately  apparent  that  our  capacity  was  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  fulfill  the  requirement*. 
We  acquired  additional  plant  sites.  Having 
previously  purchased  a  site  at  Memphis,  we 
next  bought  sites  at  Wood  River,  m..  and 
Fort  Madiion,  Iowa.  We  planned  a  buUdIng 
program.  With  the  end  of  the  war.  kowever, 
we  found  that  our  building  program  had 
largely  become  a  buying  program,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  scarcities  of  building  mate- 
rials and  other  factors  made  It  evident  that 
building  new  plants  would  be  a  long  process. 
Second,  the  level  of  building  costs  made  it 
financially  desirable  to  buy  existing  qwce  if 
possible.  Third,  customer  demaxMl  was  ex- 
tremely lugent. 

We  therefore  purchased  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  an  airplane  plant  at  EvansvUle.  Ind-. 
which  became  our  refrigeration  factory;  an 
airplane  plant  at  liOuisvlUe  which  became 
our  cub  tractor  factory;  an  airplane  engine 
plant  at  Melrose  Park.  IU,  which  became  part 
of  our  todustrial  power  division;  and  a  gear 
plant  in  Chicago  which  we  have  converted 
into  a  manufacturing  research  center.  In 
addltlcm  we  bought  from  private  owners  a 
■maU  malleable  Iron  foundry  at  Waukesha. 
Wis,  and  a  mall  plaat  at  Btot^ton.  CaliX, 
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lor  use  ir  west  eoaat  farm  implement  pro- 
duction. )»e  l«M0d  a  small  taMtn*^  Kmery- 
▼Ule  Call  ..  for  motortruck  pudUBlton  and 
we  have  i  roceeded  with  construction  of  our 
large  new  Memphla  works,  which  we  expect 
to  occupy  thla  summer,  and  which  wUl  pro- 
duce the  »tton  picker,  the  hay  baler,  and  a 
line  of  ac  uthern  implements. 

m  con]  lectlon  with  this  program  we  a<«d 
•  smaU  f  irm  Implement  factory  at  Chatta- 
MM^IM  1  diacontlnued  operations  In  a  small 
ImpfnniT  k  factory  at  Huntington  Park.  Calif. 
So  we  ha'  e  a  net  addition  of  six  plants.  The 
planned  total  employment  of  these  new 
planU  to  approximately  21000  men  and  at 
Bnwnt  t  icy  employ  about  10.000. 

In  addition  to  the  new  planu.  we  have 
„ffm  aHabto  toTWtments  to  Improve  and 
r«eqtilp  <  or  «stotbig  planta. 
^Sto  irhole  program  of  orgMteaUon 
change..  ,roduct  engineering  and  acquWt  on 
of  new  Janta.  Incomplete  "  »\»»„»-J,^ 
thing  th  it  haa  made  It  poaalble  to  produce 
in  far  gn  ater  volume  than  before  the  war 

The  gr«Uy  Increased  production  resulting 
from  thl  I  program  haa  brought  with  It  an 
lner«Ma  n  our  proflti  which  made  It  possible 
to  tmdar  ake  our  program  of  price  reduction 
and  wagi    Increases  of  last  aprlng. 

Tha  o:her  factor  underlying  our  price 
and  wag.  acUon  wa.  a  policy  which  la  the 
comerstcn.  of  all  our  other  policle.  and 
procedur*.  W.  hav.  held  for  "^f  T jeara 
that  whi  n  a  company  atuina  a  certain  ei«e. 
S  b^iea  in  a^aivM  •  •oclal  Institution, 
and  sho  lid  be  operated  not  In  the  Inter- 
•St  of  a)iy  single  group,  but  equally  In  the 
intereau  of  the  three  gnHipa  moat  viully 
conccrntd  in  our  bualneaa— our  stockhold- 
ers our  employees,  and  our  cxiatomers.  As 
will  be  readily  recognlrwJ.  this  U  not  new 
as  a  con  :ept  for  It  haa  been  expreesed  from 
time  to  time  by  bustnesamen  and  othera. 
The  novelty  11««  In  the  fact  of  a  company 
openly  t  roclaJmlag  tWa  to  be  Its  baalc  policy 
and  end  lavortog  to  carry  It  out  to  the  best 
of  the  o  anagemenfs  ability. 

SMmlned  In  the  light  of  this  policy,  our 
Mttaai  m  the  months  from  February  to 
April  of  this  year  form  a  rounded  picture  of 
execuJoa  of  that  basic  policy. 

When  we  became  aware  in  February  of 
the  levels  at  which  our  sale*  were  running 
and  ma<  le  eetunatea  of  our  earnings  for  the 
flrat  qu  irter.  we  raised  the  quarterly  divi- 
dend or  the  common  stock  to  a  rate  of  M 
a  ahare  yearly.  The  payment  tn  the  previ- 
ous S  y«  tra  had  been  tS  a  ahar*. 

Follovtng  this  action,  we  reduced  our 
prteea  U  i  March  on  those  product*  on  which 
H  waa  naaible  to  do  so.  and  In  April  our 
BfMttfti  tana  with  the  unions  terminated  In 
inSail  ifli««Ma  which  followed  In  general 
tlM  pattern  of  the  electrical  and  automo- 
tive ind  uatrlea. 

State*  I  In  dollars  on  an  annual  basis,  the 
three  g  oupe  benefited  from  our  Increased 
product  on  aa  follows: 

list  o  of  profits  to  Mies  doUar  valuta 

Stockhcldera- H. 000. 000 

Cuatomn 30.000.00i 

■mplofiea. a5.000.0» 

We  ti  lua.  by  virtue  of  our  Increased  sales 
itagt.  Have  been  able  to  act  in  the 
^.^.^  at  atockbaMera.  cuetomers.  and  em- 
ployee* and  m  doing  ao  we  were  carrying  out 
oar  «« l-«9Ubllataed  poUey 

It  to  BOt  particularly  unuaual  for  a  com- 
pany 1  itii   rlatng   earnings   to   increase   Its 
rate   to  atoekbolden.    It   la   aiao 
for  •  9omi9^j  with  riMng 

mint  tbe  wagas  at 

m  M^njir     It  10  wmmm.  bowtfw,  lof 
ft  MiHiy  with  tiMatmntmtjen^ 

»  •  tfMllM  Is  da- 


much  or  so  fast  as  many  other  prices, 
example,  the  average  price  increase  for 
manufactured  products  during  that  perlc 
waa  83  7  percent,  and  for  metals  and  n^etal 
products  the  Increase  waa  41.2  percent.    Yet, 
our  motortruck  prices  had  risen  an  averaga^ 
of  35  percent,  our  industrial  power  pr^ces 
average  of  34  percent,  and  our  farm  machi 
prlcea  an  average  of  only  25  percent. 

Prices  ordinarily  are  reduced,  too.  If  t! 
are  out  of  line  with  competitive  prices  or 
they    encounter    resistance    Xii    cusumer 
That  was  not  our  situation.     Our  prices  we« 
comparable  to  thoae  of  competitors  an  ;  tl 
demand    for   our    goods   waa   such    that 
could  expect  to  sell  all  we  could  make 
year    and    for   a   considerable    time    In 
future. 

In  addition  to  theae  lactora.  there  w« 
important  uncertalntlee  in  our  picture, 
of  these  was  the  sl»  of  the  possible  Incr 
in  our  wage  and  salary  bUl.     At  the  time 
reduced  prlc^».  there  waa  no  established  i 
tlonal  pattern  on  wagea  and  we  did  not  km 
what  our  ultimate  wage  settlement  would  » 
Similarly,  we  were  In  a  period  of  conslderal 
uncertainty  as  to  the  prices  of  materials  -' 
purchaaad  components. 

There  waa  one  thing,  however,  that 
very  clear  to  ua.    That  waa  that  Indu 
aeemed   to  be  caught  in  a  vlcloua  upwi 
spiral    of    wages    and    prlcea.     Btislnessmi 
hesitated  to  reduce  prlcea  because  thev  cm" 
not  ba  earUlB  what  the  future  held  as 
^ng^  rates  or  bualneaa  volume.    Tet  the  I 
creaalng  of  prlcea  or  failure  to  reduce  thl 
neceaaarlly  had  a  tendency  to  limit  volui 
and  to  encourage  further  wa-^e  demands, 
us   the  only  way  out  of  such  a  vlcloira  cl 
of  higher  prlcea  appeared  to  be  to   brai 
through. 

A  few  months  earlier,  the  American 
had  Inalated  that  the  Government  with* 
from  Ita  attempU  to  control  prlcea  In  pes 
time.    That  restored  to  business  and  ind 
try  Its  historic  share  of  responalblllty  In 
establlahment  of  prlcea.     We  reco«mlxed  t 
that  not   all   buslnesa  could   reduce   prl 
We  knew  that  not  all  business  could  redt 
prices  by  the  same  amoxmt. 

But  our  company  felt  a  duty  to  act 
promptly  as  pcmlble  and  In  our  case.  1 
business  outlook  made  It  possible  to  mc 
toward  the  goal  of  lower  prices.     We  Xr 
what  the  Army  calla  *  calculated  risk  In 
hope    of     accomplishing    something     wc 
while. 

Stimmlng  up.  I  wou!d  say  that  our 
reductions  were  the  result  of  two  fac 
First,  our  long-Ume  policy  of  operating 
the  IntereaU  of  customers,  employees. 
atockholders:  second,  our  desire  to  cont 
ute  whatever  we  could  toward  checking 
upward  movement  of  prlcea. 

In  dlscussmg  our  action  at  the  time, 
stated  that  It  waa  otar  view  that  "Any  pr*c*J 
too  high  If  It  can  be  reduced."    That  Is 
our  belief  and  otir  continuing  policy. 
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can  tools,  hrve  found  almost  all  of  the  other 
oil  flelda  In  the  world. 

This  country's  annual  oil  output  can  do 
the  work  of  4,500.000.000  men  tolling  8  hours 
a  day,  6  days  a  week;  that  Is  to  say.  It  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  32  able-bodied  serv- 
ants for  each  person  In  the  United  States. 

Ten  thousand  persons  are  employed  and 
t50,000.0C0  Is  spent  annually  by  United  States 
companies  for  research  In  their  never-ending 
quest  for  new  and  Improved  products.  Work 
now  being  done  In  petroleum  research  lab- 
oratories will  be  reflected  In  more  and  better 
products  to  b2  xised  tomorrow  In  agrlctilttire. 
Industry,  and  In  the  home. 

Industry  experts  believe  that  American  oil 
reserves  will  last  for  generations.  Synthetic 
fuels  from  natural  gas.  coal,  and  oil  shale 
can  be  produced  whenever  necessary.  Gaso- 
line will  be  produced  commercially  from 
natural  gas  this  year,  and  other  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  being  developed  in  company  lab- 
oratories assure  the  Nation  of  a  virtually  In- 
cshauatlble  supply  of  such  fuels. 

Research  haa  made  vast  strides  not  only  In 
the  art  of  finding  oil.  but  also  In  the  ex- 
traction of  oil  already  found.  A  few  decadea 
ago  It  was  not  unusual  to  recover  only  about 
ao  percent  of  the  oU  In  a  new  field.  Today 
as  hish  as  80  percent  Is  recovered  and  sup- 
posedly worked-out  fields  are  again  In  pro- 
dnctton. 

COMPACT 

Jvist  a  little  more  than  12  years  ago.  I  aat 
with  Colonel  Thompaon  and  the  representa- 
tives of  acTen  SUtea  In  a  meeting  In  Dallas. 
Tex. 

Wa  were  engaged  In  charting  a  course 
cpeelally  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  In  effect 
that  one  or  more  of  the  sovereign  States  may 
enter  Into  agreements,  which  agreements  or 
compacts  become  binding  when  approved  by 
Congreas.  The  meeting  lasted  2  days.  Cut 
of  .It  came  the  Interstate  compact  to  con- 
serve oU  and  gas.  which  now  haa  been  ap- 
proved by  legislatures  of  20  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose 
of  the  compact  Is  stated  In  understandable 
Bnsrllsh  as  follows: 

"The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physical 
waste  thereof  from  any  cause." 

E!»ch  State  bound  Itself  to  enact  statutes. 
or  if  such  statutes  had  been  theretofore  en- 
acted, to  continue  same  In  force,  providing 
In  effect  that  oil  or  gas  produced  In  violation 
ot  Its  valid  oil  or  gas  conservation  laws  or 
any  valid  rule,  order,  or  regulation  promul- 
gated thereunder,  shall  be  denied  access  to 
commerce,  and  providing  for  stringent  pen- 
alties for  the  waste  of  either  oU  or  gas. 

The  compact  specifically  provided:  "It  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  authorlie 
the  States  Joining  herein  to  limit  the  produc- 
tton  of  oil  or  gaa  for  the  purpose  of  stablUz- 
iBf  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or  create  or 
parpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote  reglmen- 
Utlon.  but  la  limited  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving oU  and  gas  and  prev  nting  the  avoid- 
able waste  thereof  within  reasonable  llmiU- 
tlons." 

And  further  provided:  "Each  State  Joining 
herein  ahall  appoint  one  represenUtive  to  a 
commission  hereby  constituted  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission, the  duty  of  which  s<<ld  commission 
shall  be  to  make  Inquiry  and  ascertain  from 
time  to  tiina  such  metbods,  practices,  clr- 
cumstaneas,  and  conditions  sa  maf  bs  dls- 
cUjsad  for  bringing  abottt  "onaarfatlOB  and 
tba  pravantloa  of  pbysioal  wasta  of  eU  and 
taa«  MMI  at  aucb  Intarvsls  as  said  comtnls- 
benafldal  It  shall  rtport  iU  flnd- 
ffaeommandatlont  to  tba  ••vtral 
•titas  for  adoptioa  or  rajaetion, 

Tha  Cfcimmiwlnn  atoatl  bava  powar  to  f- 
OMMMl  Mm  dodfdtfiaitofi  of  tba  M«retaa 
•r  Ifet  follaa  pewara  of  tbd  wv«ral  ftotaa 
wttMi  tbair  savanil  MrtaiHdtlona  to  fro- 
mm$  tba  masimum  uitloaata  ncovrj  trom 


the  petroletmi  reserves  of  said  States,  and 
to  recommend  measures  for  the  maximum 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  com- 
mission ahall  organize  and  adopt  suitable 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business." 

The  great  oil-  and  tas-produclng  State  of 
Texas  played  the  most  Important  part  In 
the  formation  of  the  compact  and  It  has. 
since  the  formation  of  the  compact,  had 
a  continuing  and  lively  Interest  therein. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  re- 
mained New  Mexico's  representative  on  the 
compact  commission  from  Its  Inception  to 
now.  Throughout  the  years,  I  have  come 
to  know  and  respect  the  men  who  have 
represented  Texas  on  the  compact  com- 
mission. Colonel  Thompson  was  the  first. 
In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  other  man  In  the 
world  who.  as  a  public  official,  has  had  more 
to  do  with  problems  concerning  conserva- 
tion of  oU  and  gas  than  Colonel  Thompson. 
His  r«»cord  on  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Texas  Is  what  we  lawirers  would  describe 
as  res  Ipsa  loqtdtur  (It  speaks  for  Itself)  and 
It  speaks  loud  and  long.  The  next  mem- 
ber from  Texas  was  Judge  J.  C.  Huntar, 
from  Abilene,  respected  and  loved  by  every 
man  In  the  oil  Indtistry.  Then.  Sydney 
Latham,  a  former  secretary  of  state  of  Texas; 
and  today,  your  Governor.  Beauford  Jeetar. 

Tbe  success  and  accompllshmenta  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  clearly 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  voluntary 
cooperation  between  the  States  In  the  so- 
lution of  mutual  problems. 

Formed  and  existing  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  conserving  and  protecting  Irreplaceable 
natural  resources — oil  and  gas— the  com- 
pact has  grow  and  expanded  without  prece- 
dent m  the  Nation's  history.  The  compact 
commission  Is  founded  upon  the  premise 
that  those  closest  to  a  situation  can  best 
understand  and  control  It.  The  officials  of 
the  Individual  Statea  know  more  about  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry  than  any  Federal  of- 
ficial. The  power  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  la  the  commission's  sole  weapon. 
It  forms  the  basis  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram. The  compact  commission  used  the 
combined  experience  and  talents  of  States 
and  Industry.  It  has  no  powers  of  compul- 
sion. It  seeks  none.  Its  strength  lies  in  Its 
abUlty  to  weld  the  bands  of  cooperation. 
The  States  work  together  In  the  solution 
of  mutual  problems. 

The  IntersUte  Oil  Compact  Commission  Is 
B  voluntary  cooperative  association  of  oU- 
and  gas-producing  SUtes.  It  had  been  aptly 
called  a  "bulwark  against  Federal  control" 
an '  referred  to  as  "an  example  In  self-rule." 
It  la  strictly  an  Interstate  agency,  operated 
by  and  for  the  20  member  States.  The  mem- 
ber States  produce  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
natural  pas  and  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  oU. 

The  functions  of  the  commission  are: 

1.  To  prepare,  recommend,  and  distribute 
the  best  forms  of  oU-  and  gas-consenratlon 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  governors,  legislatures,  regulatory 
officials,  and  the  Industry. 

2  To  accumulate,  analyse,  and  dlatrlbuta 
the  best  available  engineering  and  other 
scientific  information  and  data  concerning 
natural  gas  to  prevent  waste  and  obtain  the 
greatest  ultimate  recovery. 

9.  To  conduct  an  adocatfcmal  program  on 
eonservatlon.  .     . .    .  ^ 

4  To  provide  a  fortmi  or  round  table  wbara 
all  IHtlonal  and  State  offlclals  and  tba  indua- 
try may  meet  to  dlacust  common  problama. 

».  To  encota-aga  and  aaalat  oil-  and  gaa- 
produetog  tutaa  to  adopt  aaetant  ndaa  and 
ffMUlattoM  for  oooMTvatloa.  

r  To  mpnm  upon  m  ottmm  tf  tapor- 
tanaa  of  aoaaarva<ioa. 


7,  To  proftda  a 
all  parttMiit  IflfonMtlon 
faa  iMf  ba  arattabM  to  M 
•§,  TO  poMt  oti#  HM  ••Ml  lor  a 
profTioi  and  at  tbo  mum  Um$  to 


Tsrlatlons  are  necessary  In  the  varlotu  SUtes 
and  even  In  Individual  poola  which  require 
the  attention  of  local  authorities. 

9.  To  promote  a  conservation  i»t>gram  by 
State  agencies  with  the  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  Industry  that  will  clearty 
demonstrate  the  generally  accepted  principle 
of  American  democracy  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment Is  by  cooperation  rather  than  by 
coercion. 

10.  To  accomplish  this  program  under  the 
authority  or  individual  States  and  eliminate 
any  necessity  for  Federal  control  or  regu- 
lation. 

Now  In  Ita  twelfth  year,  this  cooperative 
advisory  body  Is  still  without  power  of  com- 
pulsion or  the  need  of  It  and  has  demon- 
strated clearly  the  practlcabUlty  of  voluntary 
action  among  States  In  the  solution  of  mutual 
problems. 

To  the  commission's  quarterly  meetings 
are  brought  the  Nation's  top-notch  scientists 
and  engineers.  They  discuss  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  waste  prevention.  The  com- 
mission's standing  committees  make  con- 
tinuous studies  of  more  advanced  conserva- 
tion practices. 

I  read  an  editorial  from  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  April  23.  1947: 

"on, — THS  COMPACT   VtKOICATSD 

"(By  Keith  Panshler) 

"Down  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  tomorrow  the 
petroleum  industry  again  gives  tbe  world  an 
example  of  the  peculiarly  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  American  idea  as  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  appUcatlon  to  a  great  natural  ra- 
sourca  IndusUy. 

"That  Idea  could  be  defined  as  enllghtanad 
self-interest,  cooperation,  the  mlnlmlrlng  of 
dependence  on  centralized  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulation, and  a  consclouaness  of  the  impli- 
cations of  sound  conservation. 

"The  occasion  la  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commission,  now  ' 
a  healthy  12  years  old  despite  the  fact  tra- 
ducers  of  individual  and  State  powers  and 
rights  in  petroleum  plotted  constantly 
against  the  compact  plan  m  ita  Infancy. 

"The  compact  and  the  organization  which 
gives  effect  to  It  today  are  so  well  establlahed 
that  they  have  virtually  driven  the  Federal 
control  advocates  under  cover  and  It  no 
longer  Is  popiUar.  even  In  Washington,  to 
espouse  views  of  strong  Oovemment  control 
of  petroletim. 

"The  enemies  of  an  Industry  and  Stata 
partnership  In  the  service  of  the  public  were 
extreme  In  their  vituperation  at  the  start 
and  grew  more  agitated  as  It  fiourlsbad  early. 
A  Secretary  of  the  Interior  readUy  given  to 
unlovely  excesses  of  language  tried  repeat- 
edly in  the  pubUc  prints  to  convince  tha 
country  the  compact  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed. 

"But  the  petroletmi  Industry  and  the  oil 
States  reftised  to  be  mtlmldated.  They  want 
ahead.  By  now,  working  in  harmony,  they 
have  demonstrated  fully  how  needless  and 
how  potentlaUy  mischievous  is  strong,  con- 
centrated regulatory  design.  They  hava 
shown,  by  contrast,  how  it  is  possibla  to 
progress  In  serving  Industry  and  public  allka 
through  a  loosely  knit  but  effective  entity 
that  comes  about  ths  nearest  thing  to  being 
an  embodiment  of  tba  Oolden  Rule  that  any 
industry  affords  today. 

"Nineteen  States  are  now  working  together 
to  the  compact,  or  shorUy  will  be.  Tbasa 
include  virtually  all  the  oU-pinductng  tutao 
and  by  far  tha  great  bulk  et  tha  MaUon'9 
oU  produotton. 

"Tba  patrcrfaum  Induatry  baa  baan  fcaplOMi 
of  tbo  baada  of  povar-bwifrir.  aablMaMi 
OovanHMnf  oaetala.  AmarlMii  prtnatpiaa 
af  ladifldMl  iBltlailvo  bava  batn 

"tttuag  M  ■«  «MMM  fMft  at  r 
will  ba  tto  apNH  ot  a 
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members  and  members  ot 

eommltteea.    drawn    from    SUta 

bodies,  tbe  oil  and  gas  Industry. 

'pabUc.  are  ssartlnc  thamaslves  to 

Mt  in  this  great  co— Mrtstloo  work 

to  the  prevention  ot  waste  of  oil 


Undfr  the  compact  method,  the  individual 
States  are  trustees  of  their  own  natural  re- 
■ourc*  1.    Thus  tba  authority  Is  placed  wbare 
H  t"-?!   ba   b«M    administered:    cooperating 
tlM  eompact  commission,  the  States 
•guarding  that  sacrad  trust. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

hON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   OaOi.lllA 

Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext  end  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  f ol 


statement  made  by  me  before  tiia 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
SmMma  and  pMitHniin  of  the  eeaa- 
.  1  appnelata  tbH  on^w^unlty  of  being 

^ ted  to  appear  In  behalf  of  continued 

Oaiarfmnnt  constnKtlon  of  the  Clark  Hill 
I  compliment  the  committee  on 
tta  fair,  lapartlal.  nonparttsaa  bearing. 
•mUste  wNb.  may  I  agr  ttat  the  part  of 


thlap  rojaet  which  is  located  in  South  Caro- 


•attraly  in  the  district  it  Is  my  honor 
taaent  in  this  Congnsa.    1  can  sln- 

,  and  truthfully  say  that  at  laaat  90 

p«oci  t  of  tbe  people  In  this  valley  area  are  In 
favor  of  OiiiwiMnI  •oaatructloa  ot  ttols 
dam.  TlMM  aaBW  paopi*  whom  I  reprsMBt 
an  ii  favor  of  econoaay.  against  Ocmm- 
iMBt  interference  In  bUBtaMM.  and  tor  ttaa 
ratUR  trf  our  Government  to  the  p)eople.  At 
tta  H  ma  time,  they  believe,  and  1  believe. 
that  '  ha  waurways  and  principal  rivers  of 
thla  •  aastary  by  nature  are  for  the  benefit  of 
all  th(  I  paople.  and  the  various  uses  to  which 
these  river*  can  be  put.  aad  has  baan  so  held 
by  th«  ccwu 

Thl  I  ccatroversy  that  haa  arisen  over  the 
const]  uctlon  ot  this  dam  by  the  Oovamment 
Is  no'  a  new  one  In  this  cotmtry.  In  the 
itaTiJi  pment  of  our  inland  waterwaya  since 
tiM  ■  goption  of  the  Cooatltutlon  In  1787. 
1Mb  fiterence  of  oplnloB  haa  toaan  a9f«aad 
t^oe  to  time.  Many  d  tha  graat  liggi 
'  «f  our  country  advocated 
bt  iBprofiHwnt  of  inland  watar- 
.land  tnMie  routea.  Wbmj  canals  were 
at  'oeted  dy  State  govenuaenu.  prinel- 
,  Ohio.  Illinois,  and  New  York,  though 
>  sometimes  ahtad  by  Federal  granta. 
were  conatructad   by   prtvata 


pally 
Many 


OB4Mquently.  we  have  had  the  same  coti' 
all  throtigh  the  history  ot  this  coun- 
try tiat  we  are  having  today  over  thia  dam 
e::cep:  that  today  It  is  prmcipally  a  con- 
trava  ay  of  power  rather  than  navigation, 
yin^mantally.  tha  principle  is  tha 
IMSS  great  teadsra  ot  both 
teland  waterwaya  as  a  smsbs  of 
equ.i&zlng  and  bringing  down  railroad 
rates. 

Th  I  United  States  Senate,  imder  President 
Oran;'8  admtalaaratlon  in  1873.  adopted  a 
aaolutlon  aalllhC  for  the  appointment  of 
a  coi  unlttee  to  Inveatlgata  the  subject  of 
tnuu  portation  routaa  to  tha  seaboard  in 
the  peopis  and  Industry  might 
laciiitlsi  to  naeh  tha  tMswatar. 


This  committee  reported  that  water 
were  not  only  the  cheapest  and  best  kn< 
means  of  tran^jorutjon  for  hsatry  c  Tir— 
tlea  but  they  ware  natural  eoapati     rs 
effective   regxilators   of   railway   Uansj 
tion. 

A  controversy   which  stirred   up   a   _ 
deal  of  bittemeas.  and  a  long  struggle 
tween  private  entarpriae  and  the  sUte. 
when  DeWut  Cimton  in  1815.  in  New  Yj 
advocated  immediate  construction  of  a 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudam  River. 
was  Anally  passed  providing  for  the 
tlon  of  this  project,  and  this  waterway 
and  formally  opened  In  i*^^ 
888.  Governor  Rooaevelt,  of  : 
appointed   a  commission   on   cm 
amission  recommended  the  const 
tlon  ot  a  la-Ioot  barge  eaaal  batween 
and  the  Hudaon  Blvar.    Tha  Maw  York 
latura  In  1908  BnaUy  passed  an  a.     ,ii 
prlatin<(  9101.000.000  for  thU  projec 
waa  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  In 
T^.'s  project  WAS  constructed  by  th  •   :oi 
ment  of  New  York  State  but  it  did  :in 
loww  and  equalize  freight  rates  and 
ftted  Industry  and  the  people  gene  rally. 
My  argument  today  for  the  Clark  Hill  ' 
tha  sama  aa  it  has  been  for  generations. 
give  tha  people  of  the  Savannah  River  V4 
I  tha  aotitheastam  section  of  tbe  o 
power  ratea  than  they  oould 

obtain.     The   courts   have   uphi 

validity  of  this  type  of  Government 
prlsa  and  the  power  companlea  hava 
given   ample  opportunity  to  const nict 
dam  but  they  did  not.  and  at  one  '.    i>e  i 
advocated  Government  construction  at\ 
dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  is  not   li 
ference   with    private   enterprise.      In 
Government  construction  of  this  dam. 
the   making   of    this   power   avalleble. 
greatly     stimulate     private     anterprtae 
various   small    industries   in   the   Savai 
River  Valley,  which  Is  greaUy  nettled, 
only  that  but  it  will  help  anhanae  the 
economy  of  thla  section  of  tha  country.  I 
wa  are  all  aware  of  the  indlvtduallam 
tendency  toward  priv-te  accompUahmei 
the  farmers  of  this  eotmtry. 

May  I  say  that  ths  graat 
this  NaUon  haa  atads  hi 
velopmenu  slnea  fha  turn  of  the 
have  been  noapavtMan.     Parward-:hinl 
progressive  men  of  both  partiea  have 
cated   Government   development   of 
waterways  toward  the  attainment  ot 
navigation  and  lower  power  rat<n.    I 
believe  in  tha  s^tianderlng  ot  biUiona 
lars    of    the    taxpayers'    money    in 
furojects  and   In  disging  ditches  and 
them  up  again,  and  hava  never  beli<  .  -d 
supported  such  a  program,  but  I  d.> 
in  the  Pedeial  Government  developing  i 
reeourcea   of    this    Nation    in    the    fori' 
power,  foreatry.  erosion  control,  flood 
trol.  and  things  of  that  nature.    It  is  a 
tian  of  the  Feder<U  Government,  and  in 
eases  can  only  be  aceompllahed  by  tha 
eral  Government,  thua  bringing  to  t  he 
ot  this  eotmtry  power  they  coold 
wise  get.     America  must  build   •-  ■   ii 
sources  to  guard  against  fut tire  d>  pri 
and  poaalble  war. 

In  this  particular  Savannah  River 
aection.  where  this  dam  is  now  und4 
Btructlon  by  the  Federal  Governmenl 
was  not  1  hour  lost  during  World 
by  strikes  in  any  at  its  vast  network  of 
mills.  The  foralgn-born  populat.  .i 
valley  to  lesa  than  0.14  percent.  In  fi 
the  vary  county  that  gave  this  dam  ita  i. 
of  Clark  Hill,  the  County  of  McCorj 
there  are  only  three  forexgn-born  cit 
In  its  entire  population.  In  this 
we  find  one  ot  tha  worat  eroded 
the  United  Stetaa.  We  find  soma 
pooraat  pe<H>is  in  America,  with  1p^« 
«a  tha  taraM  than  any  other   t><.cil 


bU  weevil  hit  the  cotton 

In  1921.  and  the  farm 

has  itesdily  declined. 

iper  power,  protection 

effort  made  to  arrest 

I  ask  to  submit  at 

ending  statistics  on  tha 

farm   In   the   countiea 

|ver  Valley  aa  comparad 

ti  States  of  the  Union. 

farms  being   operated 

and  the  number  oper- 

trlods   during    the    last 

been  a  steady  decline 

and  a  decrease  In 

hch  creataa  a  situation 

America,  and  conse- 

keed  for  the  final  com- 

ral  Oovcmmant  of  this 

committee.  In  this  lone 
enterprise  and  OofV* 
It  of  lu  rivers  and  In* 
rlghu  of  the  people 
id    selfish    iitcresU    has 
In  fact,  in  the  history 
rnmcnt's  doterrnlnSklon 
[Inland   waterways,   and 
Id  free  baa  lad  to  the 
ite  enterprlaa.  and  tha 
economy   that   the 
rn.     I  sincerely  believe 
Blple    of   coBthrasd    da> 
to  fumiali  ttaa  paopla 
control,  less  arostaa. 
^t  of  all.  in  making  power 
}p:e.    Just  as  the  con- 
Canal  lowered  railroad 
ird  development  of  Ped- 
such  as  Clark  HUl.  wlU 
tabllize.  and  bring  down 
so  that  all  tha  people 
have    the   benefit   of 
thus    promoting    a 
ly   and    private   aatar- 

^,  the  city  of  Greenwood, 
reduced   five   tlmea 
and  construction  hy  the 
of  a  dam  on  the  Saltida 
the  city.    This  dam  ta 
:tric    power   for   Grean- 
communltles  and  small 
manufacturing    enter- 
area.    This  dam.  at  the 
rd'a  Boost,  was  a  teat 
Stataa  Supreme  Court 
projects,  including  TVA. 
Id    Boulder   Dam.     This 
Greenwood  is  chsracter- 
and  millions  of  dollars 
)f  electricity  all  over  the 
^erlca.  not  to  mention  tha 
homes  that  have  bssa/ 
^icity. 

gentlemen  of  the  coin- 

lubcommlttee  will  see  fit 

ipletlon  of  Clark  H'll 

appropriation,  thereby 

rtlon  of  otir  Nation  to 

[lower  power  rates,  better 

tlon  and  a  more  stabia 

}M  r«tacs  nc  aavsMMAa 
LET  sxcnoit 

from  the  1945  census 
'D?p&xtxaent  of  Agrlcul- 
year  1944.  There  were 
IPS  but  the  following  rep- 
per  year  per  farm  ot 
at  home: 

iroUna  counties 

$970 

984 

1.647 

1.346 

, 996 

1.019 
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Oeorgia  eounties 
Franklin. 

dbert 

Lincoln .i,..- 

Columbia.. . .. 

Washington .. 

If^Piiau 


1.816 

945 

816 

1.081 

1.S88 

1.  es8 

TIM  following  repraaenta  the  average  per 
ysar  per  farm  of  prodticts  sold  or  tisad  at 
home  for  States  listed: 

Arkansas.-.. 81.687 

Kansas 4.6SS 

Michigan 1. 418 

North  Carolina. 8.090 

Peniuylvanla 3. 712 

South  DakoU 4.667 

- «.l 


JVmaher  of  farm  opefton  for  specified  coun- 
llcs  «n  Georgia  mnd  South  Carolina  (C«n- 
tuses  of  Agriculture,  1920  to  1945) 


ecoaou 

Cotnmbis  Oouoty 

ElUrt  County 

Franklin  County 

Hurl  CanrnT 

UwwIaCoualy 

McDoAeCoaaty... 
Wasbiaclan  County 

aacvB  caaouKA 


iCoonty 

RdseAeldCaonty... 
Onvawooil  Cooaty . 
McConntek  County 
Oeeaee  Oaoatjr 


Jan. 

1. 

l»i» 


Apr. 

I. 

1»«0 


Jaa. 
1. 

ins 


Apr 
1. 


Jaa. 
1. 

\V3l 


7sa 
I. 

IttSC 


0O»|i,»)I.3»4jl,2S  1.4]7|1,<)!4 
..  M^I.  tma.  278,2.  «:  2,  730  3.  .lit. 
X  M7 1  nsS  S»a.  «SI  [3^  1.170, 8W 
2. 4M 1  Mh;  MM  SMX  Mik  W 

MO(t.  Ottl.  AI4IL  «n  It.  9I{I,  MB 

l.wc;   gv>  1.312,1, lU3l,2^«ll.~t■' 

2.  WD  2.  S06  3, 1123,  ZS^'S.  Ur.i  031 


S, n  lOO 7. WTIS. 200^ 21fi,^ 910 
J.Jll'ZlMp.Mr^TWSl 

1.27ni,3H>:i.8Ltl.l 

l»722,a.»-il*h,i,< 


Population  in  SavmnnaK  Biver  section  shots- 
ing  number  of  foreign-born  residents  {ac- 
eor^ng  to  IM6  eeiuws) 


Num- 
ber 

For 
ripi 
bora 

Bouth  Carolina  counties: 

Abbeville    

22.  Wl 
I0.3S7 
17.  »M 
88,712 

4a  o» 

«U2 

1S,«2 

15.512 

vkm 

7.  so 

is 

11 

McCermick. 

KdirrfMd 

> 
15 

AfXlWPO*'     ....................... 

124 

OnaDWflod....x ' 

77 

42 

OeonisasanUas: 

Franklki  •. 

7 

Hart _ 

KRwt           

18 

Lioeeki                —  ..^.^......... 

4 

Columbia..    .. .    

Washlnrton..., 

8 

n 

McDome 

if 

Tetal  popaiatk>n  for  ana.  ai9JM:  to 
442;  total  percentage  uf  fureiica  bom ,  0. 

Asi  toreifa  boca, 
14  perooit. 

ICC  of  Meal 

NAM  Proauscs  and  the  Pri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HODSX  OP  BXPRESENTATIVKS 

ThuTsdav,  June  26,  1947 

Mr.BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
pier  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  other  selfish  lobby  groups 
presstired  the  Congress  Into  dismantling 
the  OPA  law  and  thus  destroyed  the 
price-control  program.  The  NAM  prom- 
ised the  American  people  at  that  time 
that  If  price  controls  were  eliminated, 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  would 


shortly  bring  prices  down.  The  present 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  exposes  the 
NAM  lobbyists  as  misleaders  and  false 
prophets — as  men  of  no  Integrity  who 
have  placed  their  own  selfish  interests 
above  the  living  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  this  connection.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  June  21,  1947.  Issue  of 
the  Trainman  News,  the  ofBcial  publi- 
cation of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen: 

Ooitsmm  Orb  Anothb  Soakimo— Cuiaajn 
Paxras  or  Meat  Iivdicatk  Black 
Wboi  Pdobm  in  DATS  or  OPA 


Railroadera  and  other  workers  who  mtist 
hare  plenty  of  strength-giving  meat  to  per- 
form their  strenuous  labors  this  week  saw  It 
dlaappearlng  from  their  tables  and  lunch 
palls — banished  by  the  Booming  prices. 

Retail  meat  prices  were  rifiing  10  to  20  per- 
cent throughout  the  Nation  and  It  was  a  sad 
Indication  that  other  food  costs  will  Increaae 
soon: 

TRzu's  Taouaut  AHzsa 

Declared  a  spokesman  for  Farm  Research: 
"Those  soaring  prices  spell  trouble  ahead  and 
a  terrific  aqtweas  on  tbe  consumers." 

And  Jack  Kranls,  president  of  the  National 
Meat  Industry  Council,  admitted  that  meat 
prices  were  "higher  than  they  were  In  tha 
black  market  during  the  days  of  the  OPA." 

He  pointed  oat  that  the  cost  of  beef  on  the 
hoof  is  now  28^2  cents  a  pound,  compared 
with  18  or  19  cents  under  CX>A  regulation  and 
ai  cents  on  the  black  market. 

The  price  of  steak  In  retail  stores  this  week 
was  7  cents  a  pound  higher  than  last  week. 
Lamb  chops  were  up  4  cents,  leg  of  lamb  6 
cents  and  pork  loin  6  cents. 

The  new  price  boosts  put  the  costs  of  re- 
tail meat  way  above  the  <:H>A  ceUlngs  of  a 
year  ago  and  considerably  more  than  the 
black  market  prices  prevalent  at  that  time. 

Sere  are  a  few  examples: 


Jancl»4« 

OPA 

c»n- 

iaics 

Rlack 
mar- 
ket 

Last 
week 

rort«rbouae  steak,  per  pooad. 

Veal  cutlets,  per  poand 

Pork  Mn,  per  pooad 

.50 
.M 

$a7S 

saw 

.73 
.73 

Last  year  dxirlng  the  battles  for  abolition 
of  the  OPA.  labor  and  consumer  sp>okeamen 
cautioned  that  removing  the  price  controls 
would  offer  only  temporary  and  artificial 
relief  from  a  meat  shortage  which  would  be 
followed  by  a  really  severe  scarcity. 

orrxa  pooa  RSASoKa 

Meat  industry  and  Government  oWclsIs 
presented  several  raaaona  for  the  sudden 
spurt  in  meat  ooata  and  they  bore  contra- 
diction. 

One  explanation  was  that  Suropean  buy- 
ers are  more  than  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
and  that  has  upped  tbe  costs. 

To  ooimteract  this,  it  was  cited  that  only 
a  percent  of  the  country's  meat  supplies  are 
aold  abroad. 

Another  reason  was  that  meat  prices  al- 
ways increase  in  summer  months. 

But  it  was  ix>inted  out  the  current  spurt 
began  3  months  ago  at  the  wholesale  level. 

A  third  reason  was  that  cattle  raisers  have 
been  withholding  llveatock  frcan  tbe  market. 

This  explanation  was  dlacoimted.  too. 
when  it  was  cited  that  the  supply  at  cattle 
on  the  hoof  Is  no  higher  than  uauaL 

Despite  the  reas<nifl  offered  for  tbe  in- 
creased prloes.  the  fact  that  meat  ooata  are 
out  of  range  again  came  as  disheartening 
news  to  the  multitudes  (rf  American  labor- 


A3153 

have  not  kept  paoa  with 
high  Uvtngco^ta. 

BALXTHOo  n  awcsfTaw 

And  It  caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic to  recall  only  too  well  the  ballyhoo  that 
big  Indtistry  peddled  last  year  when  It  con- 
ducted Its  succenful  drive  for  the  death  of 
OPA.  Consumers  were  assured  that  prices 
would  drop  to  a  normal  level  once  the  price 
regulations  were  lifted. 

Chester  Bowles.  ex-OPA  director,  w^o 
fought  vigorously  for  continuation  of  prloa 
controls  on  meat,  declared: 

"I  probably  sound  like  1  told  you  so,*  but 
we  knew  a  year  ago  it  was  going  to  happen. 
Tbe  stipply  almply  isn't  thera." 


American  InineBce  Bekind  At  Itm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  acmrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8BNTATIVBB 
Thursday.  June  26,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«co»d,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

Not  all  Moacows  WiMterlng  troadessta 
about  reviving  prosperity  In  the  European 
states  can  hide  the  horrible  fact— behind  tbe 
iron  curtain  terror  Is  supreme. 

Nor  can  the  United  States  quite  wash  its 
hands  of  responsibility  for  this  useleas  hu- 
man sufrcrlng.  No  amotmt  of  oOdal  expla- 
nation can  eliminate  the  fact  that  Waablng- 
ton  acquiesced  In  banding  over  o«ice-free 
peoples  to  a  government  whosa  teutallty  at 
home  boded  111  for  the  fate  of  other  paoplas 
imder  Its  control.  We  have  at  least  a  nega- 
tive reeponslblUty  for  aU  tbe  frlgbtfubtess 
that  Moscow  Is  labeling  "Uberatlon." 

Pot  Instance  In  Rtuianla. 

Absolutely  authentic  information  from 
Rumania  makes  even  this  hardened  new^ia- 
perman  feel  a  little  sick. 

Terror.  Inflation,  pUlage,  and  one  partial 
crop  faUin*  have  brought  about  comfdete 
economic  ruin  and  starvation.  The  aim  la  to 
ruin  the  Romanian  middle  daiMi  wltbout 
precisely  InstaUng  Sovlat  conununlnB. 
That  wltl  come  later. 

In  Moldavia,  ana  of  tha  richest  food- 
growing  oountrlea  of  tbe  world,  the  peaaants 
az«  eating  roots  and  grass  and  dying  like 
fllea.  Swedes  who  have  recently  returned 
consider  conditions  aa  borrlbte  as  those  tbe 
Ocrmana  Introduced  at  Buchenwald.  Any- 
body wbo  bad  any  wealth  or  social  poattian 
before  la  treated  as  vermin. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Buchareat  tbera  la 
practically  no  bread. 

Tbe  turncoat  Foreign  Minister,  Tartarescu, 
Is  being  attached  by  his  Communist  associ- 
ates. If  you  are  a  Communist  or  support 
the  party,  you  eat.  If  not,  you  cannot  open 
a  shop,  teach  at  the  university,  plead  In  the 
law  courts. 

Rumania  has  become  to  all  Intents  and 
piirpoaea  a  Soviet  iMt>vlnoe.  A  Oommunlst 
"legal"  coup  d'etat  similar  to  the  one  in 
Hungary  is  expected  at  any  time. 

This  situation  raisea  tbe  all-Important 
question,  What  Is  the  United  States  going 
to  do  about  it?  Obviously,  here  is  a  situa- 
tion that  deflca  treatment  under  tbe  Ttuman 
doctrine. 

Which  raises  the  second  question.  What 
could  we  do? 

Tbe  answer  Is,  Mot  much.  We  are  eodi- 
mltted  to  preventing  tbe  further  spread  of 


\  I 


! 
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"Sovlst 
hM  bMn 
Am«tiean 


d«noermcy 


retu  -nad 


(if 

r«l  kttODB 


TtM  qu  satlon 
e«n  wedc 

SOBM 

tte  p*op! 
taB  loan 

If  ao 
tneanwhlls? 

A   ac 
Just 

hind   the 
answer: 

••rifst 
m»Uc 
the  aateii 
would 
pc  awing 

••Our 
ba  to  k 
Tfcey  ha 
tlon 
part  of  1 

"One 
of  our 
saw 

thase  d. 
atooga 
consider 
tlon 
This 
the 


_, .      But  whara  Ruaalan  rula 

MtabilalMd  with  our  conaent.  tha 
paopto  are  obviously  not  going  to 
lo  eliminate  It. 

should  ba.  therefora.  What 
V,  short  of  war? 

^martcana  baltera   that  ultUnataly 

consent  to  exchange  these  vlc- 

against  a  sufflclently  big  Amar- 

•B  thair  ranaom. 

muat  selaa  tha  opportunity.    But 


all.  we  must  not  break  off  diplo- 

Not  beeauaa  It  would  oflend 

Ite  governmenta.     But   because   It 

nfct   help   the   peoples   they   are  op- 

,imerlcan    (and   British)    aim   must 

p  up  tha  courage  of  our  friends 

(  bean  a  part  oi  occidental  civillza- 

Wfc  should  sea  to  it  that  they  remain 


pai  tlea. 
doci 


regu  ar 
accompl  shed 
mean  tliat 
oppoaltl  >n 

••But 
botitgeols 


oppoaltl  >n 
der  Soviet 


aerrtng 

*A 

▼aiue  Is 
partmex  t 
do  not 
in  m 
Ubrari 


wrong  f  )ot 
of  America 
There 
f\iUy  sa  ' 
been  tljorou; 


years. 


now 
can 


•*Fre<iloin 
ABMrtcin 


ieeover|r 

alans 
them 

can  crdonlng 
la  belni 
lean  pc^lclaa. 
last 
To 
••Amen 
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,ned  American  obaenrer  who  haa 
„,„  from  more  than  3  yeara  ba- 
Iron  curtain  offera  tha  following 


nstrument   could    ba    the   attitude 
<  iplomaUc   repraeantatlvaa   in   War- 
irhareat.    and    so    forth.    OfHcially. 
>lomats  must  ba  accredited  to  tha 
gjvernmanu.     Actually,  they  should 
themselves  accredited  to  the  cpposl- 
lea.   who  constitute   the   maorlty. 
not  mean  that  they  should  oppose 
government*.     Nothing  would  be 
d    by    this.    Still    leaa    dow    it 
otir  diplomats  shoxild  urge  the 
to  conspire  or  revolt, 
jiiat    aa   Soviet    repreaentatlvea    In 
„j  oountrlea  always  consider  them- 
r  tally   accredited   to   the  Communist 
so  our  diplomats  in  capitals  un- 
rule  must  concentrate  on   pre- 
Lhe  faith  of  these  peoplea  In  us. 
Mnd    instrument    of    Incomparable 
the  cultural  work  of  the  State  De- 
,„..    American  Congresamen  obviously 
1  uapect  the  miachlef  they  are  making 
American  cultural  attach*a. 
and  broadcasts. 
.  Secreury  Benton  got  off  on  the 
when  he  tried  to  set  up  the  Voice 
._  on  a  -talking  to  Russia'  basis, 
little  or  nofthlag  that  we  can  use- 
to  the  Ruaalana.   Theee  people  have 
ijhly  conditioned  by  30  yeara  of 
Broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Jnlon 
<^ly  begin  to  pay  dividends  after  10 

to  the  satellltee  are  necessary 

"frbme  are  captives  to  whom  we  alone 
the  promlae  at  ultimate  freedom. 
to   them    does    not    mean    the 
way  of  life.    Freedom  means  the 
of  their  ovm  way  ef  life  which  Rua- 
.0.  local  Communists  have  taken  from 
Therefore,  they  do  not  want  Amerl- 
nlng.    They  want  world  newa  which 
withheld  from  them,  newa  of  Amer- 
of  American  power.    For  in  this 

their  only  hope."  

irhich    this    writer    adds    a    fervent 


Dayment  to  veteran.';  for  termlnal-leai 
pay   that  is  H.  R.  4051.  Introduced  ao 
sponsored  by  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man  from  Florida.  Dwight  L.  Ro«Ri^  - 

Mr.  RoGits  has  been  a  pioneer  In  ' 
field   of    legislation.    It   has   been 
pleasure  to  support  hl.s  legislation 
our  colleagues  in  the  Florida  delegatlc 
are  proud  of  the  work  he  has  done  on 
The  holders  of  these  terminal-leave  p 
bonds  in  many  Instances  are  badly 
need  of  cash.    Homes  are  to  be  buUt  a 
furnished,  subsistence  allowances  ne< 
to  be  supplemenied.  doctor  bills  have  ' 
be  paid,  new  babies  are  coming  to  r- 
erans*  families;  all  of  these  take  ci 
and  it  is  rather  foolish  to  say.  "AU  righl 
hold  your  bonds  and  go  out  and  bor^-" 
In  the  money  market  and  pay  the 
terest  demanded."    It  is  not  sound  t 
nomlcally.    It  Ir^  not  fair  to  th:  vetei 
It  is  a  debt  we  must  ultimately  pay. 
time  to  pay  it  Is  when  it  will  do  the  vi 
eran  the  most  good. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  bill 
passed  promptly,  and  hope  it  ma> 
taken  up  soon  and  bespeak  your  supr 


"A    SI  cond 


iUPF  raaaing 


bring 


TcnniBal-LeaTc  Pay 


tXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HdW.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  FUMOsa 

m  "tBM  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBSKNTAllvM 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1947 

Mr  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Floric  a  Legislatvu-e  has  passed  Senate 
Conct  Trent  Resolution  7.  requesting  the 
passa  [e  of  legislation  providing  for  cash 


Tax  BQI  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  K«W  JERSTT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPPESKNTATIVBSl 

Thursday.  June  26.  1047 
Mr.  HAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  k 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includii 
worth-while  editorial  which  appe: 
the  Brldgeton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Nevvo 
titled  "Plaving  PoUtics  With  Family  U 
comes."  which  very  ably  discusses 
implications  of  the  Presidents  veto^ 
the  tax-reduction  bill. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PLATINO  POUnCS  WITH  rAKILT  INCOl 

President  Truman's  veto  of  the  Repul 
income-tax-reduction  bill  is  a  slap  at 
wage  earner  in  America.  Playing  pelt 
with  the  famUy  pay  envelope  U  danger 
bualneaa.  The  people  wont  forget  it  in  II 
although  the  Democratic  strategy  la  b~ 
upon  loaa  of  memory  on  the  votera'  part 

year. 

In  the  1»46  congreaalonal  electlona 
peoplea  mandate  was  plain  and  convincl 
They  wanted  a  aUbUlaed  adminUtraUon 
Washington  They  wanted  economic  re" 
from  the  staggering  burden  of  taxes  sad( 
on  them  for  a  decade  or  more  So  Cong 
was  provided  with  a  Republican  majortty 

Th*  first  duty  of  the  Republicans  In  C 
gress  was  to  carry  out   the   wishes  of 
majority  of  the  people.    They  devised  a 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  all  Incomes.    It  w 
have  been  un-American  to  reduce  only 
tain  brackets.    It  had  to  t>e  a  law  that  wc 
give  everybodr  relief. 

The  war  ended  in  August  1946.     Near 
yaars  later  the  enormous  levy  on  every  f- 
ean's  wage  is  practically  the  aame  aa 
dnrlBg  the  conflict.    This  tax  Is  in  ad 
to  the  scores  of  other  forms  of  taxation 
upon  the  people. 

There  may  be  some  estimable  traits  tn 
cardinal  prtnciplee  of  the  Democratic  P" 
^yMiM^y  has  never  been  one  of  them. 
Awmmm\ff^n  wants  to  evade  his  fair  ahi 
ina«T«**«"*"g  a  free  system  of   Rovemi 
But  the  shameful  wasu  of  his  precious 


Ell  outrage.    He  finds 
yond  reason.    Prlcea 
automobiles,  show, 
shamefully  high, 
jan  justify  the  same 
lllow  Americans  that 
in  wartime?     How 
^ed  budget.  dea:gned 
[at  the  highest  ;?eak, 
the  Governmtnt  a 
^tles  so  that  they  will 
fore  expensive? 
._U  next  year  when 
cornea  forth  w:th  a 
je  people  will  forget 
that  they  probably 
There  may  be  plenty 
^employment  la  In- 
.orlea  will  be  pr  xluc- 
irs  can  buy  only  be- 
ved  one-fifth  weekly 
heavily   oiled   with 

a  tax  relief  bill.  Mr. 
bad   faith   with   the 
well   that   ml.llona 
_ely  In  need  of  relief 
fTet  he   haa   aciuaUy 
lee  of  the  voters  ea- 
st year's  election, 
the    resentment    ex- 
roflects    the    over- 
\ot   the   N«ticn.     The 
.    politician,   but    this 
Dverstenped  the  mark, 
an   !ye  on  \94a.  and 
be  the  author  of  a 
ils  own.  Isn't  going  to 
fanythlng.  It  will  prob- 
>a  for  another  4  yeara 

jmd  tired  of  Nev  Deal 
kce.  and  reckleas  dis- 
r's  mandate. 


[erckant  Marine 

)F  REMARKS 

IN  J.  MALONIY 

&TI.VANIA 

REPRESBNTATr/« 

June  25.  1347 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
fcany  pessimistic  pic- 
)ught  before  ua  con- 
^it  marine.  Or  May 
Fen  by  the  Propeller 
[states,  port  of  New- 

Klemmer.  ecoiomlc 
ited  States  Ma  itime 
fa  careful  analysis  of 

irine's     future     His  . 

essimistic  nor  opti- 

le  story  of  what  we 
believe  it  would  be 

Is  speech  written  in 
!)ws: 

lerlcan  shipping,  once 

ich  'Optimism,    la    now 

•nduhnai  have  a  habit 
^rom  one  extreme  to  the 

ire  were  talking  al>out  a 
}nd  to  none,  of  rontin- 
jlnant  poaltlon  nt  aea. 
20.000.000  dead-weight 
^e  dreams  of  yesUryear? 
experienced    sf  ipplng 
Government  or  wlth- 
we  shall  be  able  to  sal - 
i.COO  or  11.000.0(0  tons 
leet.     Some  of  our  moet 
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distinguished  prophets  foresee  an  even  great- 
er shrinkage,  while  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  believe  that  the  American  position 
is  all  but  hopeless. 

Boee  glasses  have  given  way  to  blue 
glasses:  in  some  cases  to  black  passes. 

Neither  type,  in  my  opinion,  gives  the  true 
picture.  The  glasses  which  we  formerly  wore 
were  too  bright:  the  glasses  which  some  of  us 
are  wearing  today  are  too  dark. 

It  was  not  in  the  cards  that  the  United 
States  ahould  build  and  operate  the  world'a 
ships  any  more  than  It  vras  In  the  cards  for 
Britain  to  build  the  world's  automobiles.  We 
shall  continue  to  build  and  operate  some 
ships,  and  Britain  no  doubt  will  continue  to 
build  some  motor  cars,  but  neither  of  ua  Is 
likriy  to  displace  the  other  from  positions 
which  are  the  result  of  economic  forces 
exerted  orer  a  period  of  many  years. 

If  this  were  a  peaceful  world— where  there 
was  never  any  danger  of  conflict,  either  mili- 
tary or  economic — it  might  make  sense  for 
the  United  States  to  concentrate  on  auto- 
mobiles and  for  Britain  to  concentrate  on 
shlpe.  However,  this  Is  not  a  peaceful  world: 
hence  It  becomes  neceasary  for  us  to  main- 
tain a  merchant  marine,  and  for  the  British 
to  malnUln  a  motorcar  Industry.  We 
understand  Britain's  need  for  engine-build- 
ing capacity  (she  would  have  been  In  bad 
shape  during  the  recent  war  without  It)  and 
we  hope  that  ahe  wUl  attempt  to  under- 
stand our  need  for  ships  (without  which  we 
would  have  been  in  bad  ahaf>e) . 

The  Postwar  Planning  Committee  of  the 
Maritime  Commiselon.  of  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  executive  secretary,  pro- 
jected a  aeagoin^  American  fleet  of  10,600.000 
to  11.000.000  dead-weight  tons.  These  fig- 
ures were  based  on  a  oimiber  of  extremely 
favorable  circumstances,  all  of  which  are 
not  likely  to  materialise.  We  shall  be  fortu- 
nate. In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  able  to  op- 
erate— on  a  sound,  long-range  baals — more 
than  10.000.000  Urns  at  oceangoing  shipping 
under  the  American  flag. 

This  figure  includes  both  dry-cargo  vesseU 
and  tankers,  engaged  In  both  domestic  and 
foreign  trade. 

Ten  or  eleven  million  tons  of  shipping  may 
not  seem  large  In  relation  to  the  wartime 
fleet  of  55.000.000  tons.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  for  undue  pessimism  In  the  outlook 
from  here  on.  There  was  never  any  reason 
to  assume  that  we  could  run  all  the  ships 
built  during  the  war,  any  more  than  we  could 
fly  all  the  planes  or  use  aU  the  equipment 
built  In  other  categories.  The  bulk  of  out 
ships,  like  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  other 
matertals,  must  be  written  off  as  a  war  ex- 
penditure. The  surprising  thing,  so  far  as 
shipping  Is  concerned,  is  not  that  we  have 
saved  so  little  but  that  we  have  been  able  to 
save  so  much. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  today 
In  a  vastly  improved  poettion  over  that  which 
tt  occupied  pre^-ar. 

m  the  first  place,  the  postwar  fleet — re- 
gardless of  the  size  at  which  it  Is  ultimately 
stabilized— vTlll  probably  have  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
prewar  fleet.  And  carrying  capacity,  not  slxe. 
is  the  true  measure  of  ahipplng  effectiveness. 
Our  fleet,  prewar,  was  largely  obsolete.  To- 
day we  have  one  of  the  most  eflicient  fleets  in 
the  world. 

We  have  the  greatest  reserve  of  vessels  ever 
ssMimhlnri  Idle  vessels  are  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  active  vessels,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  assessing 
the  mart  time  potential  of  the  United  States. 
The  industry  Is  In  a  greatly  Improved 
position. 

The  area  of  shipping  know-how.  both  tn 
the  yards  and  in  the  oOces  of  shipping  com- 
panies, has  been  vastly  expanded. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  gained  valuable  experience  in  the  build- 
ing and  d^ation  of  ships.  And  there  U  in- 
creasing evidence  that  those  men  and  women 
who  are  still  in  the  industry  realize  the  necM- 


slty  for  sane  cooperation  on  their  part  If 
American  shipping  Is  to  endure. 

The  public  understands,  as  never  before, 
the  necessity  for  a  merchant  marine  of  some 
proportions  as  pert  of  the  machinery  of 
national  securtty. 

The  leaders  of  our  armed  forces  saw  what 
merchant  shlpe  did  in  the  war;  they  know 
that  a  defense  establishment  which  does  not 
include  ships  Is  incomplete,  and  they  ask 
that  the  commercial  fleet  be  preserved. 

The  Congress,  although  seemingly  critical 
at  times,  is  alive  to  our  problems  and  anxious 
to  further  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
shipping  Industry. 

Our  friends  abroad  admit,  much  more  freely 
than  they  formerly  did,  America's  need  for 
shlpe:  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they 
will  support — rather  than  oppose — the  mod- 
erate program  now  being  followed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Low  rates  in  domestic  trade,  which  have  all 
but  destroyed  some  segments  of  the  industry, 
are  in  process  of  being  corrected.  Domestic 
servlcee  may  never  recover  their  former  stat- 
ure but  thoee  which  survive  will  probably 
be  on  a  much  sounder  basis  than  they  were 
before  the  war. 

The  principal  weakness  in  our  iveeent  posi- 
tion is,  of  covirse,  the  shipbuilding  picture. 
The  btilldlng  of  ships  in  this  country  is  rap- 
idly coming  to  a  stop.  We  can  hardly  go  on 
building  ships  for  whl(^  there  Is  no  need:  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afford  to  permit 
the  dispersal  of  trained  staffs  and  the  dos- 
ing of  our  yards. 

Shipbuilding  in  this  country  har,  long  been 
either  a  feast  or  a  famine.  That  is  not  the 
right  way  to  build  a  healthy  indu-Jtry.  Dur- 
ing the  next  2  or  3  years,  we  must  flll  in  cer- 
tain gaps  in  our  maritime  edifice — particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  paBsenger  vessels — and  we 
must  put  the  existing  fleet  in  first-claas  con- 
dition. After  that  it  behooves  us,  If  we  want 
to  preserve  a  shipbuilding  industry  worthy  of 
the  name,  to  make  replacements  In  a  much 
more  orderly  manner  than  has  been  the  case 
In  the  past.  Only  thus.  It  appears,  shall  we 
be  able  to  preserve  an  enduring  stnetore  to 
serve  as  a  counterpart  of  the  fine  new  fleet 
now  sailing  the  sees. 


PUntbif  by  Ak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  BIURDOCK 

or  aaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  Id,  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ser- 
eral  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  committee  meetings  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  wonderftU  work  of  re- 
seeding  our  grasslands  by  alri)lane  dis- 
tribution of  pelletized  seed.  Especially 
have  I  mentioned  the  work  of  Dr.  Lytic 
S.  Adams  durmg  the  last  few  months  un- 
der contract  with  the  Government  to  re- 
seed  50,000  acres  on  Indian  ref>ervations 
in  Arizona.  I  am  happy  to  set;  that  the 
present  Interior  appropriation  bill  con- 
tains a  fairly  generous  appropriation  to 
continue  this  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Knowing  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
ferees in  this  vital  work,  I  have  fuU  con- 
fidence that  the  report  will  assure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  airplane  resee<llng  work 
so  well  sterted  during  the  past  year. 
Restoring  the  ranges  Is  very  Important 
to  our  Indian  sto<*men. 

This  fruitful  Idea  has  attracted  great 
attention.    At  least  a  half  dozen  pub- 


lications of  Nation-wide  circulation  have 
had  illustrated  articles  showing  the 
Adams'  method  of  pelletMng  the  seed 
and  of  distributing  such  pelletlzed  seed 
rapidly  over  vast  acreage  In  the  minimum 
of  time.  Not  only  have  magaaines  pub- 
lished such  articles  but  movie  films  have 
been  made  and  widely  shown.  One  such 
standard  film  was  recently  shown  In  the 
auditorium  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  witnessed  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Since  Secretary  EZrug  could  not 
be  present  on  the  evening  of  the  show- 
ing, he  was  later  furnished  a  private 
showing  of  the  film,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  brought  with  him  the  venerable  elder 
statesman.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  who  took 
a  great  interest  In  the  film,  and  also  in 
the  actual  pellet-making  machine  which 
was  being  displayed  in  the  auditorium. 
This  machine  Dr.  Adams  had  just  been 
using  on  the  Papago  Indian  ReservaUon 
in  southern  Arizona,  to  pelletize  the  seed 
used  to  corer  10,000  acres  on  that  reser- 
vation. 

Both  the  pelletizing  machine  and  the 
mechanical  distributor  attached  to  the 
airplane  and  used  for  distributing  the 
seed  in  a  wide  swath  from  the  airplanes 
are  Interesting  Inventions.  In  fact,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  Is  the  most  significant 
idea,  the  machines  to  make  and  distribute 
the  pellets  or  the  idea  of  the  pellets  con- 
taining and  protecting  the  seed.  In  any 
case,  the  combination  of  these  two  scien- 
tific ideas  make  it  likely  that  nature  wUl 
be  greatly  aided  in  restoring  some  of  the 
grasslands  which  have  been  overgnuKd 
and  are  wasting  through  erosion. 

Among  the  many  Interesting  articles 
concerning  this  process,  I  find  one  entitled 
"Planting'  by  Air"  in  the  May  1947  issue 
of  Arizona  Highways.  This  article  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  pictures  which 
are  highly  instructive.  It  pertains  to  the 
actual  work  of  reseeding  done  last  j^ear 
on  the  Papago  Reservation  in  southern 
Arizona  and  also  on  the  Hopi  Reserva- 
tion in  northern  Arizona.  The  magazine 
article  is  as  follows: 

PLANTiNO  s'/  aia 
(By  Western  Ways) 
Atop  a  purine  mesa  in  the  land  of  tl^e  Hopi 
a  mounted  Indian  ahaded  his  eyes  and  looked 
Into  the  northern  Arizona  sky.  There  la  the 
hot  blue  a  tiny  airplane  appeared,  grew  larger. 
As  tht  roar  of  its  motors  increased,  he  could 
see  that  it  was  dropping  something— trailing 
behind  it  was  a  cloud  of  brownish  specks. 
It  swished  low  p««t  him,  raining  its  hard 
little  bombs  In  an  even  swath,  and  raced 
onward. 

He  dismounted,  walked  over  and  picked  up 
one  <rf  the  brown  peUeta.  What  was  it.  this 
hard  UtUe  pea?  Why  was  it  dropped  on  his 
homeland — his  reservation?  What  could  it 
mean? 

Simply  pot.  the  meaning  was  this:  The 
United  States  Government,  through  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  was  investing  an 
initial  $175,000  in  an  Arizona  experiment.  If 
successful,  part  of  the  gamble  vrould  be  taken 
out  of  farming.  If  successful,  it  would  fur- 
nish means  of  replanting  dcniKled  lands  in 
the  most  eflicient  manner  possible.  That 
small  pellet,  perhape.  would  stop  the  snow- 
ball of  erosion  that  threatens  our  land. 

The  first  seed  pellet  plantlnj^  by  air  was 
done  on  Artaona's  Papago  Iiullan  Reservation 
at  Sells  to  May  of  last  year.  It  was  a  singu- 
larly appropriate  site  for  this  newest  quirk 
to  fanning,  for  this  land  was  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's first — and  mort  discouraging — farmlands. 
Papagos  have  been  tilling  the  brown,  hard 
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Oovemmcnt  decided  to  flnanee 

3.  Adams  In  testing  his  Invention 

)lanUng  by  air,  they  decided  thst 

maJM  the  Papago  land  bloom,  he 

any  of  the  desert  country  of  the 

Into  a  garden. 

the  airplane  rained  Its  first  pellet 
onto  the  land  of  the  Papago. 
Adams  reaeeding  the  San  Carloa 
R^aerTatioo  near  Olobe.     Karly  faU. 
in   nortlMni   Ariaona   waa   re- 
ef dranght-resstant  Leh- 
__  _UL«eed  In  the  brown  pUls. 
1  oroe  30.000  acrea  have  been  planted 
It  experiment.    Another  ao.OOO  are 
Indications  even  now  show 

pellets   by    air   U   succesafxU. 

Iw  wbolesaie  planting  of  thouaands 
will  be  practical  from  aa  eeo- 
it  u  being  teamed  oa  tlM  waete- 
i  urlzona. 

s   land   blossoms,   much   credit 

■toclty.   bronzed,  white-thatchcd 

8.    Adama.      It    wUl    not    be    his 

invention,  for  when   "Doc' 

over  a  problem  he  is  lilcely  to 

with  a  solution  so  simple  It  has 

looked  by  experts. 

ttks    rseourceful.     retired     dentlat 

^t  approximately  130.000,000  acrea 

land  were  m  an  appalling  condition. 

led   that   aomething   should    be 

would  It  be  poealbie.  Dr   Adams 

to   replant   this   land,   accurately 

_icaily? 

•round  into  the  problems  of  the 

doctor  learned  something  every- 

but  couldn  t  stop.    Of  the  miUiona 

seeds  planted  In  this  country  each 

a  email   percentage  mature   and 

That,  he  felt,  was  a  difficulty 

could — be  Solved. 

problem    was    the    lightneee    of 

plant    rapidly,    they    should    te 

_  the  air.  but  they  were  not  heavy 

insure  their  dropping  in  the  right 


T9 
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pellet 


the  obvious  answer  to 

A  tiny  earthen  bomb  which 
itlonlae  fanning  was  Dr. 


noticed    that    the    most    reliable 

that  done  by  nature.     An  anl- 

rkbblt  for  example — would  nibble  at 

fruit.     Later,  new  cacti  popped  up 

there  were  rabbit  dropplnga. 

Obvloifaly.  Dr    Adams  reasoned,  this 


the   seeds   were   stripped   of   their 

replanted,  amply  surrounded 

agent.     He  could  do  the  same 

arilleMJly     husk  the  seeds  and  mix 

w  th    a   fertUtasr.     Bat    hundreds   of 

were  earned  off  each  year  by  snu  or 

rodenU.     Unfsttered  by  knowledge 

be  done.  Dr.  Adaae  mixed 

It  nmaMkmx  with 


ling  the  pellets  is  per- 

•  bHBBMr  mill  which  pulverises 

to  •  fine  pttt  tiM  e^rth  tor  the  pellet  s  coating 

y  the  pellet  soachlne  blows  the 

dirt  froih  a  hopper  in  a  trough.    There  Jet 

I  futart  enough  moisture  Into  the  dirt 

t  together  while  another  Jet  sprsys 

■t>rodent  repellent.     The  husksd 

with  fungicide  drops  ihrougb  a 

allotting  SBcmgh  seed  to  provitte 

with  from  three  to  seven  seeds. 

After  bowdered  fertillaer  is  sifted  in.  the 

Is  poured  Into  a  funnel,  which  feeds 

It  atovl]   to  revolving  disks  which  pack  the 

into  tiny,  uniform  balls,  pellets,  or 


pelet 


modtfyiic  impvovlBC. 


VDta  the 


preeent   model    turns   out   6.000    pounds 
pellets  each  8  hotirs.    The  cost  of  manufi 
ture  of  the  pellets— exclusive,  of  course. 
the  coet  of  seeds— Is  leas  than  $3  an  acre. 

(The  seeds.   Incidentally,  which   are 
IQ     this    experiment    were    Imported 
Africa   by   the  Department  of   the  Inter 
They    are    Lehmanns    lovegrass.    which 
drought-resistant  and  providea  good  for 
for  catUe.     The  pellet-proceea  may  be  ap^ 
plied  to  other  typea  of  seeda  to  advant 
since  they  specs  planting. ) 

Ths  final  Job  of  inventing  required  of 
Adeaw  wss  a  seeder  to  be  attached  to 
airplane  which  wotild  feed  the  peUets  to 
ground.     The  centrlfiigal  device   now   r- 
whirls  St  a  uniform  speed.  Singing  the 
leu  out  in  a  pattern,  about  one  per  5qua 
foot.     Cutting  a  swath  1.000  feet  wide.  on< 
acre   per   second   U  average   for   the   pli 
planting 

On  the  hard  ground  the  pellets  lie.  mU< 
contained,    unappealing    to    gophers,    bir""^ 
and  insecu.     Then  one  day  the  Arizona 
will  become  cloudy  and  ralndropa  will  fal 
One  will  touch  the  tiny  pellet,  and  within 
days  a  aturdy  aUlk  of  Lehmanns  icvegrai 
will  sprout. 

It  will  be  a  quiet  process,  milea  from 
lizatlon.  in  the  fastnsas  of  the  Bopl  " 
vatlon.    No  trumpeU  will  herald  til     . 
Ing  of  these  bladea  of  grass.    Tet.  as  the  cl 
apliu  open  and  ths  Under  green  leaves  a{ 
pear,  it  may  well  be  a  aignal  of  revolution  ' 
farming 

The  subdued  snsp  may  be  the  doam 
eroded  land. 


CoosenratMB  Fannmc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VIBOIMIA 

m  THB  SXNATC  OP  THB  UNITKD  8TA1 

Thursday.  June  26  *legislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  April  21  >.  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  ui 
Imous  cons  nt  to  Insert  in  the  Append 
of  the  Rscoko  an  essay  written  by  Julli 
Stoutamyer.  of  the  elemenUry  school 
Front  Royal.  Va..  on  conservation  fai 
ing.    This  essay  won  the  award  in 
contest  in  the  Lord  Fairfax  soil -cor 
vatlon  district. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  wi 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«corb. 
follows: 

CoNsxBVAnoM  PaaMiMC.  1M7 

(By  Julian  StouUmyer.  elementary  set 
Pront  Royal.  Va.) 

The   laU   war   has   uu^ht  the   Amerl 
people  the  great  need  of  the  eooeei 
productive  soU  and  natural  reeouroee. 
seema  to  be  no  end  to  the  greet  denuin^ 
upon  the  soil.    Our  food,  clothing,  and 
ter  all  come  f^om  the  soil.     People  In 
paru  of  the  world  are  asking  for  food.  cIoCl 
tng.  snd  shelter. 

There  are  lees  than  a  acrea  of  arable  li 
per  pereon  in  the  world.     We  are  told 
sroiton  ahould   not  be  allowed  to  dei 
any  more  land  a&ywtere. 

Many  good  taraan  have  known  the  val| 
of  using  and  conaervtng  their  produett 
•oils.  Other  farmers  did  not  seem  to  " 
about  the  value  of  soil  conservstlon. 
have  carried  their  fielda  Into  streama 
rtvers.  filing  reservoirs  with  silt  and 
tng  flood  and  f«pett|  daiagt  Many 
are  atlll  lealiig  gaod  aall  i^fcere  eanecrvatli 
practlcee  are  not  followed.  Some  still 
that  BOtUng  can  be  done  about  soU  ere 


been  made.     M  ny 
conservation  farm- 
ect  use  of  the  land: 
It  Is  best  adapted, 
[pastures,  wcodlsnds. 
Vdlng  to  their  nerds 
soil  protection. 
»,  using  lime,  fertl- 
.  the  fields,  the  crops 
woodlands  from  fire 
trees  where  needed, 
farm  ponds,  and  a 
practices  that  will 
woodlands,   clearer 
Burity.    These  prec- 
ly  to  all  lands, 
yen  "America  Is  cnly 
a  desert— e  inchee 
all  on  whieh  all  life 
a  half   foot   thick." 
|h  of  these  precuus 
I  fsrms.     Wind  steals 
1th   It.     As  ws   l>»k 
the  topsoll.  fenosa. 
people,  and  ffiost 
Bne   from   fields  that 
Their  real  value  iind 

of   land   are  al- 

the  people  that  were 
been  said  there  ta  a 
le  of  natural  lawa — 
I  of  the  land.  A  o  m- 
[science  of  good  fsrm- 

and    neighborhoods 
^111  support  when  the 
ly— the  conservation 
ad  happy  people.  pro- 
Hands    and    deiirer 
knee  ot  wildlife,  tsr- 
crops    annually. 
^usine!».    This  Is  tet- 
lled  fields,  bvunt-over 
ns.  poor  schools,  and 
things  come  from 
[be  thanicful  for  e\ery 
|nd.     I  am  glad  to  be 
snd  girls   try.nK   to 
vstlon  farming   In 
onservatlon  dlstiict. 
[must  be  better  satis- 
farming   where   the 
korm  away  along  v/ich 
tiiizer  he  buys. 

farmers  reported   to 

rtment  of  Agrlcultare. 

|conservation  way  bed 

jer    yields    of    better 

tur   food  snd  be:ur 

Koney  for  more  net  ded 

111  found  farmlne  on 

Dore  profltsb'.e.     It  la 

ling.    Not  up-f  nd- 

ley  liked  all  the  lon- 

ftvlng  their  good  sMls. 

mservstton  of  sll  our 

help   to  keep  us   sn 

happy  people.  en)oy- 

qU  things  of  life,  but 

all  of  thia  for  uiany 

conservation  nowf 
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UNITKD  STATES 

( le<;islative  day  of 
ril21).  1947 

It.   President.  I  ask 
to  have  printeci  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.  two  tele- 
grams urging  the  sustaining  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  labor  bill;  one 
from  the  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters,  No. 
37.  Phil  Brady,  president;  the  other  from 
M.  E.  Steele. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoou,  as  follows: 

Porruurv,  Okbo.,  June  19,  1947. 
Senator  Watns  Moasx. 
Semife  Offtee  BMitding. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

This  wire  Is  to  refute  the  statement  mnde 
by  Alvln  Wilder  over  the  air.  Pree  American 
program.  7:48  p.  m..  June  17,  ABC  network, 
that  teamster  unions  In  Portland.  Oreg.. 
charge  MOO  initiation  fees,  that  quotation 
or  statement  by  Alvln  Wilder  Is  contrary  to 
fsct.  In  all  Oregon,  teamster  locals  range 
from  gS  to  i50  and  not  1  cent  more.  Such 
sUtemenU  as  made  by  Wilder  are  ample 
proof  of  the  propaganda  of  those  who  seek 
td  deettoy  the  American  labor  movement  and 
shsckle  labor  to  misery  and  persecution.  In 
the  name  of  free  American  labor  we  plead 
with  you  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Jourr  CotmciL  or  Tkamstsbs, 

No.  87, 
Phil  Bbaot,  President. 

PosTLANS,  Okeq.,  June  19,  1947. 
Senator  Watnb  Mots. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
In  a  broadcast  over  the  ABC  network  at 
7:45  p.  m..  June  17,  Radio  Commentator  Alvln 
Wilder  made  the  statement  that  teamsters 
union  In  Portland  charged  new  members  a 
$500  Initiation  fee,  when  the  facts  are  that 
these  Initiation  fees  range  from  95  to  not 
more  than  150.  This  la  another  example 
of  how  certain  Interests  are  propagandizing 
the  public  In  favor  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
Urgently  request  you  sustain  veto  of  this 
bai  If  the  President  so  acts. 

M    X.  Stzzlx. 


The  Palestine  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAon 

W  THB  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTiday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aphl  21).  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  by  Billy  Rose,  dealing  with  the 
statement  of  Hartley  Crum  regarding 
the  Palestine  situation,  which  seems  to 
me  to  merit  attention.  The  letter  was 
published  In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  25.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Habbt  0.  TimcAir, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBsa  Ma.  Paanrairr:  I  think  you  ought  to 
send  out  for  a  copy  ot  Hartley  Crum's  new 
book.  Behind  the  Silken  Curtain.  And  when 
you  read  It.  air.  have  a  cold  towel  handy.  It's 
going  to  make  yotir  face  awfully  red. 
claUy  chapter  »— The  Secret  FUe  in  the 
Department. 

This  San  Pranclsoo  lawyer  reports  that. 
aborUy  after  you  appointed  him  in  1945  to 


the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on 
Palestine,  he  was  handed  a  document  con- 
taining confidential  communicatlcms  be- 
tween our  State  Department  and  the  Arabian 
potentates  of  the  Near  East.  Crum  writes: 
"It  was  a  sorry  and  bitter  record  for  an 
American  to  read.  According  to  this  lUe. 
since  September  16, 1938.  each  time  a  promise 
was  made  to  American  Jewry  regarding  Pal- 
estine, the  State  Department  promptly  sent 
messages  to  the  Arab  rulers  reasstirlng  them, 
in  effect,  that  regardless  of  what  was  prom- 
ised publicly,  nothing  would  be  <lone  to 
change  the  situation  in  Palestine." 

Now  let  me  say  right  here,  Mr.  Ptesldent, 
that  I'm  not  writing  this  piece  to  add  my 
a  cents'  worth  to  the  Palestine  question. 
What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  secret  diplo- 
macy—Honest -John  talk  in  high  pUxea  and 
skullduggery  In  the  lower  echelon. 

Crum  goes  on:  "It  was  clear  that  the 
State  Department  continued  playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle  under  President 
Tnunan's  administration.  On  Au;;ust  16, 
1045.  President  Truman  revealed  he  had  dis- 
cussed Palestine  with  Mr.  Churchill  aiid  Mr. 
Attlee  at  Potsdam  and  that  they  wiinted  to 
let  as  many  Jews  Into  Palestine  as  possible. 
But  on  October  23,  In  a  confidential  cable 
to  Baghdad.  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beirut  and 
Jidda,  the  State  Department  explained  that 
President  Truman  and  the  prime  ministers 
'engaged  In  exploratory  correspondence  on 
this  subject  •  •  •  but  there  has  been 
no  change  In  this  Government's  previously 
announced  attitude  on  Palestine'." 

Not  very  fragrant,  is  it,  Mr.  Freeldent? 
Eilher  you  have  been  guilty  of  seme  pretty 
fancy  double  talk,  or  your  State  Department 
has  been  sending  these  cables  without  your 
knowledge — In  which  event  you  oaght  to 
blush  every  time  you  endorse  yotir  salary 
check. 

I  often  wonder  what  makes  you  nollticos 
think  you  have  the  right  to  gamtle  with 
Joe  Citizen's  life  and  fortune  wlthoui;  letting 
him  peek  over  yoiir  shoulder  at  the;  cards? 
Is  It  because  you  think  you're  so  talented, 
so  smart,  so  wise?  And  that  145.033.000  of 
us  are  so  dumb? 

How  did  you  get  up  there  anyway?  At 
some  liquored-up  convention  hall,  the  boya 
with  the  expensive  cigars  made  a  gwias  as  to 
who  would  bring  in  the  vote.  After  tlie  nom- 
ination came  the  banners,  billposters,  beer 
parties,  and  buttons.  A  feUow  read  some 
numbers  over  the  radio  on  a  Tueedfiy  night 
in  November  and  a  bit  later,  a  few  ordinary 
human  beings  found  themselves  running  the 
country. 

O.  K.,  what  doee  that  make  you?  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln,  Einstein,  ThOMnas  Edlsoa?  Not 
in  my  book.     You've  got  to  prove  H;  first. 

Well,  what  have  you  done?  So  fiU",  what 
single  piece  of  management  or  administra- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  whole  kit  and  ka- 
boodle  that  any  Industry  boss  would  pay  a 
decent  salary  fOT? 

If  the  State  Department  has  a  secret  file 
on  Palestine,  how  are  we  to  know  It  hasnt 
similar  folders  on  Greece,  Spain,  Turkey,  and 
Argentina?  And  If  it  has.  where  do  you 
gents  get  the  gumption  to  make  life  and 
death  decisions  without  first  teUlne  us  the 
why's  and  wherefore's? 

When  the  boys  in  the  silk  toppers  deelde 
to  make  up  my  mind  for  me,  I  at  least  want 
to  know  what  they  know.  I'm  not  much 
Impressed  with  this  business  of  pointing  to  a 
brief  case  and  saying.  "Sssh."  Then?  are  too 
many  little  white  crosses  around  tlie  world 
for  me  to  buy  that  mumbo  Jumbo. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  whether  we 
should  recognize  the  new  government  of  Hun- 
gary, Isn't  It  about  time  you  inslste:!  on  the 
State  Department's  recognizing  the  eld  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States?  Isn't  It  about 
time  you  and  General  Marshall  got  a  couple 
of  fly  swatters  and  went  in  and  deiined  out 
some  of  the  vreU-harbered  pests  whci  operate 
the  State  Department  as  if  It  were  iv  private 
country  dub? 


It  sounds  like  insanity  when  you  put  it 
on  paper,  but  it  looks  as  If  there  might  be 
another  war.  I  think  the  kids  who  wUI  be 
asked  to  fight  that  war  would  like  to  know 
whether  they're  going  to  be  fighting  for  their 
country  or  for  some  sell-declared  experts  ta 
the  Department  of  State. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  there's  a  Presi- 
dential election  coming  up  pretty  aoon.  I 
think  a  lot  of  fellows  like  me  are  going  to 
sign  their  campaign  checks  and  mark  their 
ballots  according  tc  results,  not  rhetoric. 

Prom  Bartley  Crum's  books.  I  gather  that 
you  and  some  of  the  boys  in  the  Inner  cir- 
cles havent  faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
people. 

Dont  be  too  surprlaed  In  'M  if  it  worta 
both  ways. 

Sincerely. 

BnxT  Ross. 


Labor-Mauif  ement  ReUtioBS  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AHKARSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thwraday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
£isk  tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "La- 
bor Reform  Bill  Becomes  Law,"  published 
in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  June  34, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

LABoa  ssro&M  bux  becosces  law 

Tour  democratic  government  In  Washing- 
ton lives  and  functions.  In  proof  of  this 
Congress,  which  represents  the  will  and  maj- 
esty of  the  people,  has  overridden  the  Pred- 
dent's  veto  of  the  labor  reform  bill. 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  aS.  foUowed 
the  lead  of  the  House  In  annulling  the  veto 
by  a  vote  of  331  to  83.  Both  of  our  Arkansas 
Senators  Joined  the  prevailing  majority,  as 
aU  seven  of  our  Beprcsentatives  did  in  the 
House. 

Congress  thus  sbowed  that  it  has  not  for- 
gotten. If  the  President  has,  evente  of  great 
seriousness  and  meaning  In  our  recent  ex- 
perience. 

It  has  not  forgotten  the  railroad  strike  of 
May  1M6  or  that  the  President,  faced  with  a 
threat  cf  national  paralysis,  then  asked  Con- 
gress  for  a  law  far  more  drastic  than  anything 
in  the  bill  Just  passed  over  his  veto — the 
right  to  draft  workers,  which  Cotigrev  re- 
fused to  give  him. 

Congress  has  not  forgotten  the  coal  strike 
of  last  fall,  when  the  President  was  forced 
Into  Injtmctlon  proceedings  against  Jc^n  L. 
Lewis  and  his  miners,  to  start  up  the  mines, 
so  that  homes  could  be  warm,  streets  lighted, 
and  the  necessities  at  life  produced  and 
transported. 

CoDgrees  has  not  forgotten  that,  largely 
because  of  those  strikes  and  others  which  im- 
periled the  Nation's  welfare  and  security,  the 
people  voted  for  an  overturn  in  Congrese— 
sick  and  disgusted  with  its  previous  refusals 
to  check  the  high-handed  oouree  of  many 
imlons. 

Nor  has  Congress  forgotten  the  strikes  at 
this  year,  or  the  refusal  at  the  imiona  to  eo- 
operate  in  writing  any  measure  to  curb  their 
power. 

Now  Congress  has  acted.   The  new  laweeU 
up  safeguards  for  the  pubUc.    It  Is  Imiwas 
sively  fair,  in  view  ot  the  record  at  so  many 
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unions, 
not  dw 
It  to, 
democrae; 


will  not  prevent  »11  stiikM.  will 
tlM  unlMia.  or  "•nalav*  labor." 
if»aw  all.  a  rmm&anauM  tliat  our 
to  a  IlTlng  fore*. 


■trey 
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OF  REMARKS 

or 

URL  A.  HATCH 


EXTENSION 


ION. 


IK  THX    ONAT*  OF  TH»  UNITED  STATIS 

Thursi  ay.  June  26  *  legislative  day  of 

Monday.  April  21  >.  1947 

Mr.  H  \TCH.  Mr.  President,  when  ac- 
tion is  ti  iken  by  any  man  In  public  office 
on  IMW^  about  which  strong  and  de- 

views  exist,  there  is  always 

much  speculation  and  comment  concern- 
ing incilents.  and  even  motives,  which 
inspired  the  official.  Sometimes  such 
comments  are  mere  gueaaes.  dressed  up 
and  pro  ilaimed  with  an  air  of  authority. 
Less  frtquently.  but  entirely  too  often, 
irresponsible  misrepresentations  are  de- 
liberate y  indulged  in  by  those  who  have 
some  kl  id  of  an  ax  to  grind.  Seldom  is 
th;  tru  h  told:  .seldom  are  the  actual 
facta  ar  d  circumstances  revealed. 

Manj  have  been  the  statements  and 
reports  about  the  Picsldent's  veto  of  the 
labor  bi  1  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it. 
Not  fro  1  any  direct  contact  or  informa- 
tion but  from  years  of  service  with  the 
Preside!  Jt  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  «nd  especially  from  association 
with  hi  n  on  the  Special  Committee  To 
Jl^vestlsate  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram. I  )eUeve  I  am  in  a  somewhat  better 
posltioo  to  understand  and  appreciate 
his  actiins  and  motives  than  are  those 
who  ha' «  not  been  so  privileged.  There- 
fore. 1 1  link  I  can  say  that  when  a  state- 
ment o:  news  account  a^ut  the  Presi- 
dent, th  e  way  he  has  acted,  or  what  has 
moved  dm.  is  published.  I  believe  I  can 
with  so  ne  accuracy  evaluate  and  Judge 
the  con  ectness  of  such  an  article. 

In  th  ?  Sunday  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  t  icre  appears  a  news  story  written 
hf  Mr.  Cabell  Phillips.  It  sets  forth 
what  s(ems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  estimate 
and  tn  thf ul  report  of  many  of  the  cir- 
ctunsta  ices  surrounding  and  leading  up 
to  the  ^resident's  veto  of  the  labor  bill. 
Judgini  it.  as  I  have  said,  from  my  own 
knowiet  «e  of  the  careful,  thorough,  and 
paln5taclnjf  approach  the  President 
makes  ;o  all  problems.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  article  Is  remarkably  accurate, 
and  ca  DM  as  near  to  stating  the  truth 
about  be  sttuatton  as  any  which  has 
been  w  itten. 

The  (  etalls  given  show,  at  least  in  part, 
some  o  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
the  Pn  sldent  approached  the  problem  of 
whethc  r  he  should  sign  or  veto  the  so- 
called  '  "aft-Hartley  bill.  It  should  com- 
pletely refute  the  unfortunate  and  en- 
tirely I  nwarranted  charge  made  by  Mr. 
Haitli  r  that  President  Truman  had  not 
t  le  bill  vfhax  he  vetoed  it.  That 
I  ion  had  better  been  left  unmade 
and  uisald. 

The  ;ruth.  Mr.  President,  as  I  happen 
to  kno  r.  Is  that  President  Truman  had 
read  t  ?  bill,  not  once  but  as  many  as 


four  times.  He  carefully  read 
studied  the  conference  report  at  lei 
twice.  No  man  ever  gave  more  thought 
and  care  to  a  problem  than  President 
Truman  gave  this  bUl  and  his  subsequer' 
veto  message.  That  Is  the  manner 
which  the  President  does  things. 

No  man  In  public  office  has  entertain* 
or  can  entertain  any  more  earnest  d^iri 
to  perform  his  full  duty  with  compicf 
fidelity  and  integrity  than  does  Preside" 
Truman  Sometimes  I  think  the  Preai^ 
dent  actually  goes  to  an  extreme  in  hi 
conscientious  effort  to  understand 
more  intricate  details  of  all  problems. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  disagreed  wit 
the  President  as  to  his  ultimate  concluj 
sion  on  this  matter,  but  I  am  glad  to  reaf 
an  article  which  fairly  recites  the  trv 
circumstances  and  conditions.    Becai 
I   think    the   article   to    which    I 
referred  is  such  a  good  one.  I  ask  ui 
imous  consent  to  have  it  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Riccrd. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield, 
Mr.  LUCAS.  In  view  of  what  the  abl 
Senator  has  said  with  respect  to 
HAKTLiY'a  suffestion  that  the  Preside 
of  the  United  States  never  read  the  bll 
it  seems  to  me.  from  some  of  the  st 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Hartliy  since 
bill  became  law.  that  perhaps  Mr.  Hi 
LSY  himself  has  not  read  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsct 
as  follows: 

TBtTMAJt  AWD  Hia  Team  Stamv  Uf  to 
oBisa — PaiaDKMT.  BAvnra  Taxzm  Cot 
Wtt«  ABvncaa.  DKXpn  To  Fwuit 

<B7  CabcU  PhUllps) 
WAOmvcroN.  June  31.— Tb«  President 
In  hto  crtop.  chipper  way.  to  tell  vuitors 
inquir*  about  hto  health  that  he  U  f« 
fine.     "I  haven't  had  a  crUto  In  24 
ha  U  likely  to  remark. 

But  It  Is  doubtful  II  h«  paaaed  thto  plei 
antry  with  any  of  hto  callen  thto  week,  ti 
It  has  bean  one  of  the  most  momentous  weal 
of  hto  entire  term  In  the  White  House, 
has  been  faced  with  two  decUlona  of 
paralleled    political    and    economic    algni 
cancc — the  tai  and  labor  bUla — and  the  mi 
tng  of  thoae  dectolona  muat  h«Te  taxed 
Judgment  and  analytical  powera  to  the  Iti 
Mr.   Truman   haa   davalopcd   a   defer 
mechjmtom  fer  avotdtng  dtoeuMloos  in 
he  do«a  not  wish  to  engage,  i 
brittle    unconcern    for    the    proMe 
which  be  to  wrestling.     Today,  for  exam] 
aa  the  Senate  went   Into  th«  twenty-al 
hour  of  continuous  wrangling  created  by 
veto   of   the   labor   bill,   he   left   the 
House  with  a  party  of  friends  to  atti 
ball  game — to  see  tha  Sanauxra  defeat 
St.  Louis  Browns.  5  to  4.    H«  was  apparent 
In  a  much  calmer  frame  of  mind  than 
Senators    at    Capitol    Hill,    who    finally 
Joumed  at  4:30  p.  m.  after  agraelng        r< 
on  the  PrcsldenUal  Tsto  at  9  o'clock  Mun( 
afternoon. 

But  thto  carafTM  (acada  wai  broken  earl 
In  the  waak  wban  he  aaappUhly  remt 
a  vtoltlng  Democratte  politico  from  Alabi 
that  the  lattar'a  gratuitous  advice  that 
Taft-Hartley  bill  ahotild  be  signed  was 
welcome.    To  obserrcrs  this  waa  a  clear  li 
cation  of  the  streaa  xinder  which  the 
dent  was  laboring. 


LAWcm  anx  na  ha>osb 
It  to  reason abla  to  aaaxima  that  the 
of  the  tax  bill  earlier  In  th*  week  took 
soul  searching  on  the  PrMtdant's  part 
did  the  later  reJecUon  of  the  labor  bill. 


of  tax  reductions  to 
id  hss  been  rclt<!r- 
by  btmaelf  and  Hto 

examine   ttaa   back- 
LMr.  Truman  had  to 

the  omnibus  lal>or 
Funfavorable  alteriia- 
|e  bad  cautiously  to 
tie  factors  Influenc- 
rd  the  meas\ire  W'fra 

table  evidences  that 
ranu  some  remedial 
^  one  fact  was  proved 
Jrember's  elections.  It 
power  by  organized 
rge  segments  of  :he 

many  Ubaral  and 
J  pa.  The  Praaldent 
(ver.  that  a  continued 

to  dependent  U]xm 
ice.    and    that    thto 

achievement  unleaa 
It  about — and  sooa — 

[ArruxD 

the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
not  as  Tolumlmus. 
right-wing  segments 
from  the  Republl- 
generally.     One  of 
lieutenants  warned 
«Mr  up  the  same  Kort 
possibly  other  South- 
Democratic  Part)  at 
llcago  convention 
demonstrated    hto 
aome  new  restraints 
Ithat  a  raUroad  strike 
a  little  over  a  year 
ipon  Oongraaa  onr  of 
lunttlve  labor  blllit  of 
rently.  he  has  en  un- 
ite for  the  dictatorial 
lers  as  John  L.  Le  m\b, 
such  wasteful  labor 
Actional  suike.    Cos* 
le   President   to    im- 
ittom  In  s  ich 
akin  splrlt- 
knd  CoMNALLTs  Of  hto 
and  Koaoaas. 

rHKI    SIDS 

factors  Influendng 
}t  the  bUl.  Working 
.  and.  aa  it  devel  )pa, 
here  these: 

reasoned  conrlci  Ion 
threatened  more  Irbor 
larmony.  Aides  s^ta 
resented  to  the  Presl- 
I  elaborate  and  mlriuta 
has.  On  the  basis  of 
doaen  of  hto  closest 
own  conclusion,  he 
il  and  adminlstratlrely 
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the  bill  would  hava 
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Ic  Party.  The  thread 
groupa  together  to 
Incapable  of  with- 
rain  aa  the  pasaage  of 
placed  on  It.  And  th« 
llal  to  Democratic  s\k- 
1»48   aa   to   the   aolld 
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SMAT  JUOCMSNTS 


Barly  In  hto  oarear  as  President  Mr.  Tru- 
■itiaiinKl  an  unhappy  waaknaaa  for 
anap  Judgments.  Spot  decisions 
kaaty  ranarks  led  him  into  some  em- 
difflcuiUea.  Aa  he  fought  to  get 
above  th*  moraaa  of  oooXuslon  that 
eneompaaaad  him  when  he  was  catapulted 
into  the  White  House  he  became  more  tem- 
perate and  cautious.  U«  also  began  to  exer- 
cise bis  considerable  admlntstratlv  talants 
to  gM  ato  ovganlaatlon  together  that  would 
prapana  tlia  ground  work  for  future  Judg- 
menta  he  would  have  to  make.  The  per- 
{oBBADee  of  this  White  House  team  to  well 
ited  by  the  evolution  of  the  veto 

the  completed  bill  was  placed  on 
k  on  June  6.  President  Truman  turned 
It  o«ar  to  hto  ebullient,  ruddy-cheeked  prin- 
cipal aide.  John  Steel  man,  who  bears  the 
unique  title  the  Assistant  to  the  Prealdent. 
8t«elman  was  aaked  to  get  not  only  the  rou- 
tine commentary  on  the  measure  from  the 
Bureau  ot  the  Budget  and  the  various  lu- 
f  ^slfwl  departments,  but  to  comb  every 
phrase  and  sentence  with  the  finest  an«- 
lytlcal  comb  b«  could  devtae.  The  Praaldent 
then  aet  df  for  a  round  of  visits  that  took 
him  to  the  sickbed  oC  hto  mother  in  Grand- 
view.  Mo.,  the  reunion  of  his  World  War  I 
buddtoa  in  K*"*"**  City,  a  state  visit  to  Ot- 
tawa, and  to  tha  commencement  exercises  at 
Princeton. 

Mr.  Steelman  called  in  for  a  aeries  of  oon- 
farHMSa  the  principal  Cabinet  ofllcera  con- 
ewned  with  tha  bill,  along  with  their  Uw- 
yers  and  technical  advlaera.  Secretary  of 
Labor  8chvh-«llenbach  received  a  major  Job 
of  over-all  analyito  to  do.  The  Attorney 
General  was  asked  to  examine  all  the  legal 
Mpacta  and  to  aasaas  tha  poaslbUltiea  for 
UMgaUon.  The  Secretary  of  Commerc*  waa 
•Sked  for  his  views  on  the  industrial  Im- 
Idlcattaas.  Saeretary  Krug.  whose  Interior 
Department  to  tha  unhappy  cuEtodlan  at  the 
moment  of  moat  at  the  Nation  s  coal  mUies, 
waa  asked  what  effect  the  bUl  would  bava  In 
thwarting  another  coal  atrlke.  (The  an- 
swer, it  to  reported,  waa  an  emphatic 
•None.") 

<7^atrm.»n  Harzog  of  the  National  Labor 
Rflations  Board  waa  asked  to  study  the  ad- 
ministrative problems.  Presidential  Coun- 
sel Clark  Clifford  helped  guide  these  con- 
ferenoaa  and  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
a  atudy  of  the  bill's  legislative  history  and 
tha  voluminous  committee  reports. 

Days  and  nights  of  conferences  ensued, 
most  ot  them  in  the  Cabinet  room  adjacent 
to  the  President's  oval  ofBce.  Reams  of  com- 
ment and  memoranda  wvre  gradually  re- 
duced to  a  series  of  relatively  concise  re- 
ports on  each  separate  provision  of  the  bill, 
the  good  and  bad  polnti  of  aach  being  dtad 
and  weighed . 

When  the  Prealdent  returned  from  Prince- 
ton on  Tuesday  evenlnj?  the  end  product  of 
thto  elaborate  spadtwork  was  placed  on  hto 
desk— a  tan  leather  briefcase  bulging  with 
tbCM  boiled-down  reports.  They  were  ao  or- 
ganized and  segxagated.  it  to  understood,  that 
had  the  Prealdent  decided  to  approve  the  bill 
Instvafl  of  vetoing  It,  he  would  have  had  at 
hto  flngertlpe  the  documentation  to  explain 
hto  stand. 

Die  mow  IB  MASS 

But  with  all  the  evidence  In.  and  with  the 
manimous  agreement  of  hto  Cabinet,  be 
•lacted  to  veto.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
were  devoted  to  the  writing  of  thto  message, 
with  Mr.  Clifford  and  Preaa  Secretary  Cliartes 
Boaa  applying  the  laat  flntohlng  touches 
shortly  before  10  o'clock  Thuraday  night. 

While  Mr.  Truman  already  has  explained 
hto  action  in  considerable  detail.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ments affecting  hto  decision  was  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Herzng  and  Mr.  Clifford  on  the 


dUBcuIties  at  administering  the  new  JCjabor 
Board  which  the  bill  provided.  The  renpon- 
sibllltles  asalgned  to  thto  Board  would,  the 
aigument  ran.  necessitate  a  personnel  ol  such 
gigantic  proportions  that  the  ecoromy- 
minded  Republican  Congress  would  refuse  to 
appropriate  adequately  for  It. 

The  Board  would  thus  have  not  only  an 
"imoossible "  task  to  perform  but  wovid  be 
constantly  "over  tha  barrel"  for  faUing  to 
perform  it. 

None  but  the  most  intemperate  prophets 
are  attempting  at  this  early  stage  to  tell  bow 
the  Presidents  political  balance  sheet  has 
been  affected  by  the  week's  events.  All  that 
Is  certain  is  that  a  number  of  brittle  arteries 
have  come  perilously  cloae  to  bursting  and 
that  the  city  has  been  treated  to  one  of  those 
dizsy.  dramatic  week-ends  remlntooent  of 
the  more  tumultuous  daya  of  the  New  Deal. 


Comaaiust  Infltra^M  m  Canstries  Sooth 
of  the  Rio  Grande 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THB  UNITSD  SXATSB 

Thursday.  June  26  llegislatlve  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  Mr.  Samuel  E.  GJudicl. 
of  Lima,  Peru,  regarding  plans  foi  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  by  the  American 
Legion  agiUnst  Communist  Infiltration  in 
the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Included  with  the  letter  are  resc'.vtlons 
adopted  by  Peru  Post  No.  1.  American 
Legion,  of  Lima.  Peru. 

I  wish  to  commeiid  the  American 
Legion  for  its  constructive  work  in  estab- 
Mshing  American  Legion  Posts  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area,  and  cir- 
culating the  true  gospel  of  American 
democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutlous  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  R«oobi)  as  follows: 

DBAS  Sxif  ATOB  BaxwsTER :  You  may  remem- 
ber that  I  spoke  to  you  relative  to  a  plan  X 
had  developed  to  hold  a  conference  of  the 
posts  of  the  American  Legion  located  to 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  to  order 
to  implement  In  that  part  of  the  world  our 
fight  against  communism.  That  conference 
took  place  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
Mr.  Paul  H.  OrUaths.  tlie  national  ecnn- 
mander.  The  date  was  June  1  and  2.  at 
Anoon,  Canal  Zone.  You  will  be  toterested 
to  know  that  after  prolonged  discussions  It 
was  unanimously  decided  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  acUon  for  posts  of  the  Legion  located 
to  our  territory  to  combat  eammunism  and 
a  method  of  liaison  and  cooperation  with  the 
toterested  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  members  of  thto 
committee  has  had  a  great  deal  of  e^>erlence 
to  matters  of  thto  kind.  Their  services  were 
used  to  similar  ci^MCitiea  during  the  recent 


An  imporunt  reaotutloa  was  passed  by  tha 
conference  of  Latto-Amertcan  posta  of  the 
American  Legion,  dealing  with  the  danger 
from  Communist  infiltration  toto  thto  hemi- 
sphere generally  and  toto  the  United  Stataa 
■paclficaUy. 


Whereas  tlie  membarahip  of  the  American 
Legion  to  made  up  of  over  SJ300.000  veteraaa 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  who  hKVe 
pledged  themselves  to  uphold  and  defend  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  matotain  law  and  order,  to  toater  and 
perpetuate  a  one  himdrsd  percent  American- 
ism; and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy  are  in  Jeopardy  dtio  to  tha 
Inflltration  at  oommunlam  to  our  country 
and  elaewhere.  and.  aa  tbess  Communists  are 
undermining  the  praetiga  of  tiie  United 
States  of  America  by  a  constant  attack  to  the 
preas  and  other  public  means  of  propaganda: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  here  assembled  posts 
ot  the  American  Legion,  situated  to  Latto 
America  and  tha  Caribbean  area  do  hereby: 
1.  ConsUtute  themselves  toto  a  oonXerenoa. 
to  order  to  more  effldently  combat  oommu- 
ntotic  IdeologieB  and  propaganda,  and.  2. 
ttuit  these  posu  of  the  American  Legion 
prq>are  a  program  looking  toward  closer  co- 
operation with  the  duly  constituted  agenciaa 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtas  at 
America  and  the  governments  of  the  varloua 
cotutrieB  In  which  they  are  located,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  those  ooun  tries,  and  to  offer 
•11  oooperatt(Hi  possible  to  the  above-men- 
tioned enUttos  to  combat  oommuniKm;  and 
be  It  further 

Beaolved;  That  oopiea  at  thto  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  1947  Annual  Convention  ot 
tlie  American  Leglun  for  actkia.  and  to  tha 
Department  ot  State,  and  that  copies  ha  dia- 
tr touted  to  the  pr 


Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  baa 
refused  to  renew  the  approprtotlon  to  con- 
tinue the  Infomtatlonal  and  ctiltural  pro- 
gram of  the  State  Department:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  tliat  thto  program  to  aa- 
sentlal  and  ImporUnt  to  the  political  and 
commercial  totereeta  of  the  United  Statea; 
and 

Whereas  the  dissemination  at  toformation 
on  various  phases  of  American  life,  the  mato- 
tenance  of  libraries,  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, and  otlMr  features  an  materially  help 
to  promote  better  understanding  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  attainment;  and 

Whereas  this  recommendation  repreaenti 
an  extensian  at  our  Legion  Americanism  pro- 
gram to  an  international  level;  Therefore  be 
it 

Reaoloed,  That  our  pocltion  be  referred  to 
the  national  headquarters,  the  American 
Legion,  for  appropriate  action:  be  it  ftnther 

Resolved,  That  American  tottrisU  visiang 
foreign  oountrlee  be  provided  with  inctruc- 
tiona  to  methods  of  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves ao  they  will  make  friends  for  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  foreign 
countries  vtolted:  and  be  it  ftnther 

BeMolved.  Tliat  thte  be  handled  through  the 
national  headquarters,  the  American  Legion. 


No  Loafers,  They 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 


Of  THE  SKNATB  OT  THX  UMITBD  STATBB 

TJuiTSday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoso  a  brief  edi- 
torial appearing  iv  the  Journal -Every 
Evening  ol  Wilmington.  DeL.  on  Friday. 
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A314) 

June  W.  1947.  relative  to  membership  in 
the  "  a-20  Club." 

Th  Te  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  fo^ows: 

iro  LOATCBS.  TKET 

ainc*  this  SUt*  was  founded.  Dela- 

have  been  an  Independent  lot,  proud 

on  their  own  two  feet.      We  ara 

see  Um  Muna  ifrirlt  ccming  cut  in 

nea  Iflw  an  outcropping  of 

.  lo'tbe  Brandywtae  hills. 

the  past  year  or  »o  there  has  been  a 

talk  about  the  "53-20  Club"— the  rmt- 

who   decided   to    take   It   easy   for   a 

jn  the  $ao  a  week  furnished  by  the 

Instead  of   looking   for   «   job. 

_  country  as  a  whole.  3  out  of  every 
^iterans    who    filed    claims    were    fuU- 
_„  members  of  the  dub:  that  is  to  say. 
( Irew  compensation  for  the  full  52  weeks. 
:an  be  seen  from  this,  the  percentage 
who  preferred  loafing  on  Oov- 
pay  to  working  waa  not  actually 
tlgh  anywhere.    But  IMawajWa  rwrord 
he  national  average  to  shame.     In  this 
according  to  Albert  Stetser,  chairman - 
ve    director    of    the    Unemployment 
asatlon  Commission,  only  287  out  of 
,.»78  veterans  who  have  filed  claims 
the  OI  bill  of  nghU  since  September 
or  about  1.9  percent,  qunllfy  as  fuU- 
I    members   of   the   62-20   Club.     The 
majority   of   this   States   30,000   vet- 
loet  no  time  getting  back  to  their  old 
or  finding  new  ones, 
peace,  as  in  war.  these  young  men  of 
hava   proved   themselvea   a  good, 
lot. 
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T«  tfic  BmtiIs  of  Directors  of  Ancricaa 
Basiaets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A  HATCH 

or  mw  acxxKo 

IK  ikl  8SNATS  OF  TH«  UOTTBD  STATSS 

Tfpirsday.  June  2S  aegislative  day  of 

Monday.  AprU  21  >.  1947 


Mr 


HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
J\m}  Issue  of  Fortune  magazine  appears 
an  inusual  and  challenging  editorial, 
addressed  to  the  boartis  of  directors 
of  /  merlcan  business.  The  suggestions 
mac  e  In  this  editorial  Invite  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  American  cltl- 
WKDt ,  as  well  as  the  American  business- 
men  to  wlMm  it  Is  addressed. 

Eery  American  who  comprehends 
anyhing  of  today's  tremendous  Issues 
and  the  evUs  which  they  may  portend. 
should  be  spurred  to  clearer  and  broader 
;  fay  Itat  <tarlns  and  venturesome 
by  the  editors  of 


It 


T  M  flm  pMagraph  of  the  editorial  Is: 


what  wo«Ud 

im  tor  ttt  auwoaa  P^^  ^*»  *  f«*^ 
i  that  had  tallaa  on  vrti  daya,  waa  actu- 
ally ^or  sale  by  the  ttrnl  and  tnad«q«att  men 

had  inheriud  It  and  couKI  M*  maka  It 
■a.  Bow  many  hours  would  it  taka  you  on 
^  II 1^  ilWanrs  talsfhona  to  wttaaiw  a 
tfM  laata  %•  tfoy  t  mt  JfMa:  What  wonM 
yor.  |lv«  for  Itt 

Ifbat  would  w«  pay  for  peaeef    Any 

.  Mr.  President.  Is  my  answer.    No 

could  be  too  great  for  va  or  other 

ons  to  pay  to  avoid  the  catastrophic 

hori-or  of  another  war.    No  sum  paid  for 


sum 
nat 


peace  could  compare  with  the  total 
strucUon  of  life  and  property  Which 
other  war  would  cost  all  of  us. 

An      unemotional,      straightfoi 
businesslike   approach  to  peace  it 
subject  with  which  the  editorial  in  , 
tune  magazine  deals  so  vigorously 
with  such  courage  and  vision.    In 
hope  that  it  may  have  wider  distribut 
and  that  intelligent  thought  may  be  " 
voked.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ' 
the  entire  editorial  printed  in  the 
pendix  of  the  Congbissiohal  Recoi 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  an  et^ 
made  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
script  in  the  Ricord.    It  will  be  $1J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

To    the    Boarda    of    Directors    of    Arm 
Business: 
Greeting:    If  peace  could  be  pu-cl 
what  would  you  give  for  it?     Suppose 
like  a  great  mill  that  had  fsllen  on  evU 
was  actually  fcr  sale  by  the  tired  anC 
adequate  men  who  bad  inherited  It  and  i 
not  make  It  go.     How  many  hours  wo" 
take  you  on  the  long  distance  telepb< 
organize  a  syndicate  to  buy  It  in? 
what  would  ycu  give  for  It? 

Let   us   start   the   bidding  ourselvaa.  1 
wUl  offer  $100,000,000,000  for  peace.     T" 
not  for  outright  purchase,  you  under 
we  have  no  Ulusion  that  snyone  can 
perpetual  title  to  peace  for  that  or  any 
svun.    Instead,   we   will   put   up   our  I 
000,000,000  for  a  50-year  lease  on  P<^ac«. 
an  option  to  renew  at  a  negotiated  " 
a  further  half  century. 

You  have  Just  finished  buying  a  war. 
Federal  Treastiry  estimates  that  you 
$341,000,000,000  for  3>4  years  of  it.  or  f 
$100,000,000,000  a  year,  against  the  mint 
$2,000,000,000  a  year  that  Is  our  pre-^ent  I 
posal  for  peace.  There  Is  no  need  t  >  d 
the  rettun  on  yoiir  war  Inveatmr  nt. 
even  as  you  shudder  at  the  desol.rac 
chaos  of  that  terrible  forced  loan  to  " 
there  is  talk  of  a  preferred  Issue  In  sa 
with  hideous  glibness  called  "Worl 
TTT"  That  Indeed  wUl  be  the  end 
and  of  ever3rthlng  else  associated  w 
Including  this  small  group  of  edit 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  17 'i 
through  a  tragic  depression  and  an  Inl 
more  tragic  war.  to  act  as  your  hist 

That  Is  why  we  are  writing  you 
letter.    We  think  you  stUl  have  a 
retrieve,  for  the  future,  the  fragment 
seU  of  the  world  and  set  It  on  lu 
again.    There   never   waa   a   larger 
tempted  In   all   history,  or  one  ca' 
greater   courage    and    imagination. 
fall.    But  we  have  reached  this  point, 
ful  and  terrifying:  If  the  United  SUtasJ 
nessman  does  not  thrust  the  weight 
thoughts,   his  policies,  and   hla  tlcXt 
short,  the  whole  business  process  aa 
developed  it  over  the  years,  into  helpU 
the  world,  the  world  wUl  not  be  sai 
is  aa  flat  aa  that.    WIU  you  accept  'his 
ttngft 

I 
LawTsnes  Ranaarsoa.  lata  . 
ehtmistry  at  Harvard,  used  to  tpaak 
Btppocratte  matbod  as  tba  oaly  <  " 
proTtd  tuccssitui  ta  tha  toOBtesas  f 
Routhly  paraphrasing  Henderson,  let 
down  Its  thrta  tiemtnts; 

*lhtrd.  psrslsttnt.  mtelltfent. 
wamltttng   labor"   at    the    locua 
problem— «.  g..   for  the   physician. 
sickbed,  not  til  tiM  library. 

"Accurata  obssrvstton  of  things  and 
going  on  there. 

"Tha  Judicious  ooDstructloD  of  a 
eoncernlng  them. 

"On  his  point  of  theory.  Professor 
son  was  quietly  and  sweetly  eloquaat 


he  said,  'nor  a  grand 
tatlon.   nor  a  quasl-re- 
modest    pedestrian 
^ng  stick  to  help  on  the 

I  to  vis  with  the  higher 
American    businessman 
hg  friends  feel  their  Judl- 
theory  about  psaos:  a 
[affair,"  a  "walkhig  stick 
It  would  seem  that 
courage  to  try. 
[businessman    theory    of 
kt  if  peace  were  ever  to 
I  might  at  last  make  Its 
oulders  of  plenty.    How- 
^lex  the  causes  of  modem 
ire.  in  part  at  least,  re- 
.Bltlon  that  there  is  not 
thing  to  go  round — not 
Iter,  or  goods,  or  energy — 
springs  from  the  fierce. 
te  nation  to  wrest  from 
[it  can  Imagine  achieving 
^pense.   Our  theory  takes 
Eoua  wars,  or  of  the  ele- 
Ithst  cause  mass  murder. 
_  to  us.  but  not  much.  In 
bndrsds  in  India  or  the 
can  serve  as  a  starter, 
jr  theory  of  the  equlva- 
Wenty  Is  at  best  partial,  it 
[in  its  favor:  it  has  never 
lance  and  proved  wrong, 
j-t  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
'  imderstandably  caU  the 
was  s  go  at  It  In  terms 
e — subject  to  the  heavy 
.eenth-century  capacities 
transport.     The     United 
lys   was   too    young   and 
part  In  It.    The  exuemely 
the  theory — but  not  the 
destroyed    by    Prussian 
But  this  tragic  end  to  a 
ent   Is  not  by  Itself  any 
>g  a^ain  with  larger  scops 
standing.     If  the  British, 
aerdal  and  banking  mas- 
^th  century,  had  chosen 
United  States.  It  Is  hard 
3uld  t>e  the  shape  of  tbs 
1947. 

world  situation  look  so 
\  that  there  seems  so  little 
enty   left   possible.     It   Is 
of  wealth  than  the  blind 
acre  was  economic  order. 
,  waning  Britain  and  wax- 
present  rates  of  opposita 
and  pass  on  some  sordid 
another  decade.    There 
over,   only   the   United 
[with  a  continuing  organ- 
luce  and  reproduce.    The 
kat  at  the  service  of  the 
poses  of  altruism,  but  of 
3r  profit — that  is  what  ws 
this  business  magaslns. 
Ileal  Idsa;  It  is  xinfamlllar 
sense  of  dimension  has 
ith  modam  tlmss  and  a 
I  diameter. 

n 

lly  msan  by  this  Idea  of 

Dd  effort  to  gain  psaosf 

1100.000.000.000  cont  tnt 

_|h  Idoas  to  outline  Just 

confidently  pradlet,  how- 

tTnlted  StatM  hushNSS- 

Et  tbsmsslTsa  to  ths  outer. 

[as  aU  thsss  Idess  prssup- 

By  would  find  it  imposalblt 

100.000.000.000  because  so 

Insist  on  coming  back  to 

Instead,  we  believe  that 

kvested  In  peace  now.  would 

id    begin    returning    net 

the  first  60  years  of  our 

its  course. 
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The  first  way  in  which  the  businessman, 
in  our  opinion,  should  begin  his  $100,000,- 
000.000  Investment  In  peace  Is  through  a  16- 
to  20-percent  reduction  In  the  United  States 
Internal  price  level — a  reduction  that  would 
admittedly  be  made.  In  the  beginning,  at  the 
expense  of  profits.  It  would  cost  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  month.  If  It 
began  tomorrow,  and  that  works  out  to  about 
6  percent  of  the  national  Income  at  present 
levels.  But  does  anyone  think  of  this  as  a 
static  5-percent  Impost  on  the  bualnessn:xan's 
margin?  Then  let  him  go  back  to  his  primer 
and  remember  that  as  prices  decline,  pur- 
chasing power  rises,  and.  credit  conditions 
being  stable  at  present  as  they  are,  the  vol- 
um«  of  business  rlsas  with  It — the  balance  Is 
struck,  not  at  a  5-percent  levy  on  profits,  but 
In  an  area  of  actiul  profit  Increase — if  the 
btislnessman's  resoiircefulness  Is  equal  to  Its 
task  (something  he  himself  seldom  denies). 
Henry  Pord  proved  that  equation  onoe  and 
for  all.  more  than  35  years  ago. 

Are  there  enough  enlightened  businessmen 
to  dock  their  prices  tomorrow,  and  have  they 
the  eoooomlc  power  to  force  reductions  be- 
yond their  own  fields  of  direct  action?  Re- 
cent areeks  have  seen  a  growing  concern  over 
the  level  of  prices  today,  particularly  In  the 
light  of  the  slse  of  some  corporate  profits. 
There  have  been  some  enlightened  state- 
ments from  business  leaders  that  these  prices 
Btort  eame  down.  There  have  even  been  some 
actual  reductions,  and  to  the  men  who  have 
Inltlatad  them  the  American  public  should 
offer  thinks  and  congratulations.  But  none 
of  this  is  yet  enough.  A  principle  is  in- 
volved here  that  goes  beyond  price  slashes  or 
bargain  offerings. 

m 

More  than  10  years  ago,  this  magaatne  pub- 
lished an  article.  The  Ttouble  With  Capita- 
lism Is  the  Capitalists.  It  was  written  by  Ifr. 
Harold  O.  ifoiUton.  head  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  and  it  stated  the  basic  argument 
that  aras  later  elaborated  In  such  convincing 
detaU  In  the  famous  series  of  Brookings 
studies  thst  appeared  In  substantial  book 
form.  And  what  was  Dr.  Ifoul ton's  and 
Brookings'  complaint  about  what  the  capital- 
ists had  done  to  capitalism?  That  they  had 
faUed  to  obey  the  primary  commandment  of 
capitalistic  dynamics,  which  Is:  constantly 
expand  markets  by  an  orderly,  systematic, 
and  slowly  continuous  passing  on  at  tech- 
nological Improvements  to  the  consimier  In 
the  form  of  lower  prices. 

How  many  buelneesmen  are  familiar  with 
these  monumental  Brookings  works,  whoee 
logic  Is  so  dear  and  presentation  so  eom- 
pelllngf  How  many  businessmen  are  aware 
that  In  falling  to  exert  a  constant  downward 
pressure  on  prices  they  are  betraying  the 
American  way  to  which  they  profess  such 
constant  devotion?  The  question  has  nsver 
before  arisen  In  such  monumental  terms. 

We  ars  not  talking  about  Ncwburyport 
plans.  Ws  are  not  talking  about  opportu- 
nlsUe  wrlgglss  in  ths  spot  pries  matteta. 
Ws  ara  not  talking  about  apostrophes  to 
prosperity:  we  are  talking  about  a  k»g-range 
price  poUey  that  would  engender  a  plenty 
which  has  navar  bsfors  been  aehlavsd  avan 
tn  ths  United  SUtas;  a  plenty  to  ba  dartvad 
by  constant  money  eDcoursg— sw%  off  ra* 
•ear^.  aoupled  with  a  policy  of  busin— 
WatSMWsiMMp  whereby  oooaumers'  prtose 
wowM  be  set  on  a  ektw  downward  wrmUmt 
%o  last  tor  a  period  of  years.  Oonstdw  the 
•aal  laduatry.  about  which  this  magaitns 
has  been  writbo«  tor  eoeee  monttaa  peat. 
Much  «( tha  ooal  laduMry  to  taU  of  rtghteous 
prMe  bio— ■  Its  productivity  to  roughly  five 
tooB  per  man-day  against  ths  miserable  ons 
ton  psr  man-day  that  the  British  can  pro- 
duce. This  U  fine,  except  that  It  Is  the 
ambition  of  a  few  ITnlted  States  engineers 
ef  ths  soundsst  repuutlons  to  devise  ways 
to  produos  100  (ons  per  man-day.  and  not 
stop  there.  They  are  does  to  suooees.  The 
resultlt^  reductions  in  price  can  be  conjured 


within  every  home  In  the  land — ^In  terms  of 

extra  purchases  of  other  goods. 

So  long  as  business,  along  with  Oovern- 
ment,  permits  Itself  to  be  chased  in  a  circle 
of  raise-wagee-ralse-prlces  we  are  not  on  any 
true  course;  we  are  tn  a  hard,  dangerous 
spin.  But  a  reduction  of  prices,  with  its 
corresponding  Increase  in  real  wages.  Is  an- 
other thing  altc^ther;  it  benefits  no  one 
class  but  diffuses  a  net  gain  through  all  so- 
ciety. And  that  Is  why  this  Is  our  first  pro- 
posal for  the  bxislnessman's  peace.  Domes- 
tically, it  proposes  a  conception  of  plenty 
to  eclipse  our  best  efforts  so  far.  So  far  as 
other  nations  are  concerned,  It  leads  vm 
straight  to  our  second  point,  which  Is  that 
concurrently  with  Increasing  plenty  at  home 
we  must  begin  to  export  It  as  fast  as  we  can. 

In  return  for  what,  does  someone  ask? 
In  return  for  a  franchise  to  live  and  do  busi- 
ness In  peace  at  a  profit  is  our  answer.  It 
Is  an  Investment,  gentlemen,  full  of  all  the 
risk  and  ventiu'e  you  used  to  demand  as  a 
right  whenever  a  wartime  Government 
passed  an  order  of  restriction.  Here  Is  your 
right,  handed  to  you  on  a  glittering  platter. 
Take  your  risk  and  make  a  trUllaa. 

IV 

It  was  In  1937,  year  of  pretragedy,  that 
Winston  Churchill  observed  that  the  great- 
est contribution  the  United  States  could 
make  toward  world  peace  was  the  mainte- 
nance and  growth  of  Its  own  prosperity. 
History  must  record  that  the  contribution 
could  not  have  been  sufficiently  great.  We 
were,  after  all,  in  fuU  flower  with  the  WFA 
that  year.  In  default  of  more  spontaneoiu 
economic  activity.  And  we  could  scarcely 
eqxvt  what  we  did  not  have. 

Although  everything  we  have  said  above 
must  indicate  our  belief  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
conservative  Judgment  still  holds  good,  we 
no  longer  believe  that  It  Is  enough  by  itself. 
A  15-  to  ao-peroent  reduction  In  prices  will 
make  the  purchase  of  United  States  goods 
by  foreign  nurkets  a  shade  more  possible 
In  the  tragic,  suffering  world  outside  United 
States  shores,  but  these  goods  certainly  can- 
not be  bought  without  aid.  And  so  the  next 
step  In  our  $100.000XNX)jOOO  program  is  a 
series  of  massive  United  States  loans  or 
grants  abroad.  As  to  which  of  these  alterna- 
tives to  use,  obvlotuly  the  conditions  mtut 
fit  the  drcumstanoes.  It  might  be  better 
to  grant  money  to  England  than  to  loan 
it;  the  revoae  would  probably  be  true  In 
more  frontier  economic  areas  like  Latin 
America.  Then,  too,  the  amount  erf  gov- 
errunental  money  \ised  would  depend  on  the 
willingness  of  private  capital  In  the  Unlt«d 
BUtes  to  seiae  boldly  on  the  greatest  chance, 
the  greatest  venture  It  has  ever  faced.  We 
think  the  sums  Involved  could  pile  up  to 
$20,000,000,000  without  occasioning  a  flicker 
of  alarm  among  those  who  tnily  believe  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Unit«d  States 
system.  Some  of  this  money  woiild  come 
out  of  the  hldss  of  American  wage  earners, 
businessmen,  and  entrepreneurs  at  first — 
I.  e..  the  governmental  portion  would  show 
up.  In  tsxes,  on  the  cost  side  of  everybodyls 
MlKsrs.  But  what  might  show  up  on  tbs 
tneone  side  as  a  rssult?  Again,  that  to  es 
you  make  It— aa  tn  all  returns  on  risk. 
Hera  we  are  quite  eonteat  to  rest  our  eaae 
on  one  eeatenee  from  that  briUleat  fleeel 
mtettlganee.  Bsatdstoy  Rami.  In  dtoeuBstng 
the  dsalrabUlty  of  a  genorooi  United  States 
loan  poller.  Mr.  Koal  a— rtert  that  ntaia- 
%tntt^  or  the  moaay  loeaed  would  be  spent 
In  the  United  States  for  United  State 
Bs  Blmpla  sutement:  *Tt  has  no  place 
to  go.**  So  we  hope  wa  are  maklBg  It  clear 
that  In  proposliig  a  generous  loan  poUey.  to 
be  underwritten  with  your  rseouroes.  we 
are  not  indulging  In  altrutoaa. 

V 

Inctead.  we  are  urging  something  so 
■Impla  that  the  tempution  to  always  to 
dress  it  up  in  more  complex  terms  than  it 


warrants.  We  are  asking  ths  United  States 
buslnsssman  to  thUik  of  Wendell  WiUkte'a 
"one  world"  not  in  fancy  geopolitical  terms, 
but  merely  in  market  terms.  Is  there  any 
sto\<epipe  manufacture  In  Kokomo  who  does 
not  really  see  the  point?  No;  we  think  we 
have  something  on  our  side  here  that  he 
Icnows  to  be  tixie  out  of  his  own  experience. 
His  father  sold  stovepips  to  the  limits  of  ths 
horse-and-buggy  roads  that  radiated  from 
his  little  nineteenth-century  establishment; 
today  the  son  has  10  district  sales  offices  and 
as  many  regional  sales  managers,  and  he  sells 
stovepipe  In  strange  places  Indeed.  But  was 
this  expansion  from  local  Ironmonger  to 
national  distribution  ordained  to  stop  there? 
The  task  of  extending  trade  In  stovepipe  from 
national  to  international  Is  a  tricky  and 
often  exasperating  business,  but  there  Is 
money  In  it.  Suppose  the  globe  were  ss  well 
off  as  KcAomo.  Might  It  not  be  a  profitable 
world  for  a  man  whose  life  was  in  stovepipe? 

Manifestly,  In  thinking  of  the  world  as  one 
market,  the  United  States  businessman  wlB 
have  to  do  something  else.  It  will  not  cost 
him  a  penny  of  the  $100,000,000,000  either, 
although  it  may  cost  htm  a  final  sentimental 
wrench.  He  will  have  to  reject  utterly  the 
philosophy  of  that  wing  of  the  Repul}lican 
Party  that  wovild  return  to  the  days  of  high 
protective  tariff  phUosophy,  and  instead  do 
everything  he  can  to  foster  United  States 
Imports.  Here  he  will  encounter  tough, 
ignorant  opposition  from  the  farmers  of  hto 
ow^n  Nation.  In  his  battle  to  make  the  farm- 
ers' legislative  mouthpieces  see,  he  Is  well 
buttressed  by  that  spectacularly  successful 
businessman  turned  statesman.  Will  Clayton, 
who  recently  expressed  his  doctimented  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  could  bring  Its 
Import  level  up  to  fifteen  to  twenty  billion 
dollars  with  nothing  but  good  effect. 

But  there  Is  a  concomitant  to  these  poli- 
cies that  calls  for  ftu-ther  drafts  of  venttua 
from  United  States  business.  Several  weeks 
ago  Dr.  Robert  P.  Russell,  president  of 
Standard  Oil  Development  Co.,  made  a  stim- 
ulating speech  In  New  York  on  what  Jersey 
Standard  was  doing,  with  the  plant  hormones 
and  selective  weed  killers  that  it  and  fellow 
Industrial  concerns  have  developed,  to  raise 
the  level  of  Latin-American  agriculture.  HU 
topic  was.  Technology:  An  American  Export, 
and  his  over-all  theme  was  that  since  this 
country  has  now  a  near  monopoly  on  mass 
industrial  and  agricultural  skills  it  must,  in 
its  own  self-interest,  share  them  widely,  and 
still  more  widely,  since  It  cannot  live  In  a 
decaying  world.  As  a  commentary  on  Dr. 
Russell's  theme,  this  magaslne  expresses  the 
belief  that  where  United  States  money  goes 
there  should  go  United  States  engineering 
and  technical  missions,  to  help  in  the  most 
efficient  spending  of  the  sums  loaned.  Cer- 
tainly the  British,  in  helping  the  expansion 
of  American  industry  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, acted  not  merely  as  iMnkers  collecting 
a  percentage  from  a  remote  outpost.  Mow 
that  the  situation  Is  precisely  reversed  and 
England  needs  American  money,  she  should 
have  it.  with  the  friendly  ooUahoratlon  of 
technical  staffs.  It  to  a  little  too  mtteh  to 
hope  that  ahe  can  reconstitute  her  deplorable 
eoal  Industry  wltliout  our  help,  for  erempto 
She  may  not  like  this,  but  thoes  must  be  tha 
terms.  They  must  be  the  IsnDs  wherever 
United  Statse  money  gose.  We  do  not  want 
control  ol  torelgn  tadtMUr:  vi*  elnpty  want 
It  productive. 

AU  over  tha  world  AoMrioan  doUara,  *iaer 
loaa  tooto  and  machines,  and  Amerleaa  angl« 
nasrs  and  supervisors  hava  a  colossal  task  to 
perform  In  unleoa— not  to  axpMt  but  to 
build  tip  and  nurtora.  and  not  out  of  altruism 
but  with  an  eye  to  the  prollts  that  c<»na  from 
markate  aiade  healthy.  To  parfoim  thto  task 
to  something  much  nobler  than  sitting  back 
and  yammering  at  the  State  Department 
about  policy,  as  if  wa  of  the  business  aom- 
munlty  were  not  part  of  that  policy  axid  could 
not  develop  a  policy  in  our  own  terms.  If 
the  idea  of  world  recozistruction  through  a 
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»•«  concept  of  peace  li  not  aound. 
Ttoi^na  ahould  have  left  untouched  the 
remalne  of  Tezae  City. 
prlcee.  to  encoumge  loans:  to  foe- 
jXm:   to  tend   engineering   mlsslone 
far  places,  that  Is  ova  tpeclflc  fcur- 
pilopoeal  for  applying  a  buslneesman'e 
bf    l»e«:e    with    profit,    via    Plenty, 
be  tried?    It  la  too  much  to  hope 
irould  happen  spontaneously.     It  la 
much  to  hope  that  it  might  be  oc- 
conjunctlTely  between  business  and 
What   la   the   Department   of 
^,  for?    Is  it  only  to  organize  sta- 
«  standardly  plpt  "iw*^    Was  not 
behind   lU  belated   esubllahment 
precisely  the  Idea  of  a  concert  of 
letween   business  and   Oovernment, 
the  days  before  such   momentcua 
of  economic,  political,  and  htiman 
bad  arisen  In   the   world?     Is   the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  only 
for   organised   selflahneea?    Is   the 
al  Chamber  of  Commerce  merely 
board  for  st\xffed  shirts— or  could 
_.  toflether  organlae   this   buslnesa- 
ilMory  at  peace  into  his  practice? 


vrhtki  are  the  alten»a«*«i  to  the  WOO. 
COOrwOK.0  rlak-and-f«itwre  propoaal   that 


sct.tlnf  forth?    iU  we  eee 


It,  there 
are  cn|y  two."  both  final.  One  la  the  Last 
World  IVar—tha  one  that  will  never  get  into 
tlM  Idi  tory  booka  The  otber  is  that  RUMla 
tie  world  by  default.  NevUle  Cham- 
berlaii  believed  In  l»I  that  the  world  could 
do    huiiaese    with    HlUer.     Henn   Wallace 


t-    l»4t7  believes  that  we  ean  do 
with  MalUt     We  believe  both  propeeala  to 
be   ld<nilcal   fallaelee.    We  belleee  that  a 

H,  but  that 

_  World  War 

%C  M  weeee  It.  we  have  no  weapon 
»  1  thii  cfUieoiMb.  MMepi  Plenty-man- 
_  ivred  and  tfUTuMd  fwm  tbe  Vniied 
•tbtea  on  a  tcale  never  fcalwre  Itnowu.  For 
thle,  o  fM  as  we  can  aee.  we  have  everr- 
UUM  MMfl  »  l«l«iilw  taMMTtnatlon  and  « 
llfvi^  MtHi  iomata.  Umm  we  rt>\iid  •»• 
^utT«  ItTt^m  an  emulation  of  the  American 
past. 

It  1  •  do  not  tsUe  the  road  tu  Plenty  tor 
btirael  m,  Om  beat  economtv  th«umht  u  that 
w*  wi  I  UMiwi  pmitMt  i^n  economo  tiwA. 
OentI  SMA  ti  AmHvmi  ■mtMaaa.  tk  yctit- 
WiMt  wotMd   mhm%  KtMla  more 
to  see  her   only  adeeraary   tuddeniy 
lie  before  the  world?    An  eeonomle 
in  the  Uttliad  ttates  wouM  iMn 
M  nkm  tat  olawroom  debate  aa  to  wbtefe 
•yttwi.    which    way    d    lilb    waa    better 
Wb  would  have  met  and  taUtd  our  teat  ao 
atiddi  nly  that  Moecow  ci>uld  scarcely  have 
Una  tir  glee,  and  the  prewar  AmertcoB  IM>- 
tbttMlafa  dream  would  be  fulfilled  bafMi 
Ma  iioal   paasionate   imaginlnti.    But  the 
altanattvo  to  this  agony  could  be.  and  m 
our  «pU>loa  would  be.  the  greateet  epoik 
t)e   world's   history.    It   ta   the   Unl«td 
businessman   who  at  preeent   boldi 
bandi  an  almoet  everlasting  power  o( 
ta  wliat  he  doee  during  tha  Md  • 


•alvea 


IN 


Ltttcr  to  Lor4  laverchapel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


THl  HOUSB  OF  RXPRSBXNTATIVM 
Thursday.  June  26.  1947 


.    CBLLER     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

the :  iBcoaa.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
I  h£ve  sent  to  Lord  Inverchapel,  Am- 


bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipot 
tlary  of  Great  Britain: 
The  Bight  Honorable  the  Lord  Imv«ch^ 
Ambassador  Kxtraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 

Omee  at  the  Mmbassy  of  Great  Brit 
Washington.  D.  C. 
llT  D«A«  Um.  AMBAsaAooa:   I  respec^ 
draw  your  attention  to  the  need  for  y    » 
Intercede  with  your  Government  to  previ 
the    execution    of    Melr    Nakar.    Abehalc 
Habib.  Jacob  Welas. 

The  sentences  of  death  are  awaiting 
flrmation  by  the  British  High  Commis      at 
The  proiicuncenwnt  of  tbc^e  d-iUh  aeii'ouc 
ooctirred  the  day  the  United  Nations  r^ 
mittee  on  Palestine  arrived  In  the  Holy 
Although  it  might  be  deemed  a  strange 
cldence  that  such  pronoxoncement  took 
when  it  did.  it  cannot  be  deemed  fortult 
should  confirmation  of  the  death  sei    -lU 
ensue.     That  would  Impose  too  mucli  ot^ 
burden  upon  our  credulity. 

Any  interference  cannot  now  be  said  toj 
sub  judlce. 

The  United  Nations  Paleetine 
has  passed  a  reeolutlon  earnestly  reqi 
the  PaleeUne  authorltlee  and  your  Oc 
mcnt  not  to  execute  theee  de»th  sent 
The  Palestine  Committee  h»s  taken  thiil 
t'.on  in  the  interest  of  pe-ce.  law.  and  c"' 
Tour  Government  cannot  disregard  or 
tl\e  admonition  of  the  Palestine  Comml 
To  do  so  wculd  bring  the  United  Nal 
itsflf   int>  dlsrepuu.     Great   Briuin   1 
ecxA    find   that    It    cannot    with    ImptB 
Ignore  the  recommendations  or  orders  of 
United  Natlors  committee.    Such   i      -• 
conduct    may    boooMrang.    Soon     h   ot 
committee  of  the  United  Nations  will 
alder  the  controveray  between  your  cot 
and    Igypt    ooneernlng    the    Sudan.    i 
also  your  country  will  be  called  before 
other  United  Nations  committee  oin. 
the    Ita^lan•Nl^r^h    Africa    colouKs 
Krltaln  may  then  find  hereeu  in  the  ui 
(twuble  poMUOA  «f  Itavtni  — •— 
poMdent  yt  dtwefM^Uti  i«i 
«t  tttt  United  NatioM  aommUttOx 

W«  recall  that  Sir  Aleaander 
cittoalW  went  out  of  hia  way  to  aonf 
the  d^le^ate  frtw*  N«^iWf»y  who  u>p-*t 
reaittuilou  that  peace  and  ortter  i>«-   ui 
taUMd  In  Paleetine  during  the  Cvui\    a| 
Utveetlfatiotta     Tour  Oitvernment  *.4S  ' 
quick   to  interpret   thia  statement   by 
Horwav   d»le«at«   In    unilateial    mm.uei 
only   applying   to  Jewuh   activines   la 
■oly  Land  and  to  »o>caUed  illegal  i     nl 
ttoA  (tmmifration  which  u  legal,  oi  cu| 
in  aogoKaaee  with  the  lalfour  Deolar 
and  the  mandate  which  la  the  only 
instrument  that  parmlU  your  Governff 
preeence  in  PaleaUne). 

The  words,  however,  of  the  Norw.  y 
gate  were  meant  to  cover  »rmah  sciH 
la  PalaatUM  aa  erell  aa  Jewlah  and 
aoltvltlaa.  ItaaeuUon  of  theee  three  r 
at  thia  time  would  not  only  be  a  chi 
of  interxMtlonal  authority,  but  it 
dearly  ladiaata  that  your  Government 
not  want  paaea  la  Paleetine.  It  wouM 
vent  a  Just  aettlement  of  the  question 
la  wanted  and  needed  by  the  people  of 
eetine  The  execution  of  theee  three 
would  be  a  most  provocative  act.  It 
make  more  difflctilt  the  task  of  the 
orfMUaatlooa  which  are  trying  wl'h 
»«^  main  to  proaerlbe  and.  in  their  vn 
etop  the  terrorlsU  actlvltlee  of  the 
and  Stern  groupe. 

We  deplore  terrorism  from  any 
It  from  the  Britlah  or  the  Jews  in 
IxecuUon  of  theee  boys  would  only 
age  tarrorism.     Certainly  the  British 
have  learned  from  Ks  experiences  In  ' 
and   India   that    execuUons    prove 
and  conclude  nothing. 

It  must  be  noted,  too.  that  theee 
tried  by  military  courta  which  in  theirj 
duct  are  in  eflect  political  courts. 
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Jpeaker.  under  leave 
rks.  I  include  a  most 
I  of  the  peculiar  tend- 
peoples  to  evade  or 
[the  kind  of  govern- 
^tc%  vote  for  at  free 
^s  light  on  the  prob- 
se  who,  for  example, 
t>ut  insist  on  appro- 
good  cause,  thereby 

I  written  by  Bertrand 

llsilngulshed    French 

special  sed   In  tHe 

philosophy.     It  Is  le- 

tn  Events. 

TMS  PaoTLa 
de  Jcuvenel) 
have   taken   place   In 
..\raged   chi««y    by   the 
also  by  the  general  '.n« 
a.   the   pov>uistton   hia, 
Itted  the  seat  of  auth  >r* 
.   undctprefecture.  «»•• 
ling  furniture,  making 
,  for  the  control  of  di«- 
I  th*  temper  of  the  erowd 
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tent  for  which  Amerirjm 

parallel. 

^e  French  Revolution,  aa 

itarvers)  was  the  popular 
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(the  Intendant.  fathei  to 
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.1  now.  the  "papers"  were 

3f  liberation  from  dist:int 

the  King's  governm<mt 
Je      It  waa  rumored  tiaat 
cy  to  surve  the  peop.e." 
cal  factor  in  the  ensuing 
Kcttcally  the  eame  mut- 
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loglst  recogniaee  the  per- 
Fowd  reactions,  the  coniti- 
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to  him  the  height  of  absurdity.  How  can 
the  people  suspect  a  government  which  is 
no  longer  the  king's  government,  but 
actually  that  of  the  people.  How  can  they 
treat  the  prefect,  their  servant,  as  they  did 
the  intendsnt,  who  T?as  the  king's  servant. 
How  can  they  revolt  against  rulings  which 
are  not  imposed  by  arbitrary  power  but  made 
by  their  own  chosen  repreeentatlvee. 

Not  only  is  there  no  conspiracy  against  the 
people  but  the  very  measures  the  people  re- 
volt against  were  adopted  for  their  benefit. 
at  their  request,  with  their  approval:  They 
are  the  embodiment  of  a  conspiracy  in  favor 
'     of  the  people. 

The  dearth  of  bread  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  follows  from  meaaurej  which  the  people 
daaaand;  they  wanted  bread  to  be  cheap.  It 
vraa  kept  cheap;  the  price  of  wheat  was  kept 
down.  Incidentally  the  peasants  thought  It 
wise,  under  those  conditions,  to  grow  otber 
crope. 

Take  the  dogging  regulation  of  distribu- 
tion. It  was  adopted  to  ensure  that,  regard- 
leaa  of  buying  power,  each  family  should  get 
^  Ita  equal  sh<u-e  of  foodstuffs  and  essential 
goods.  Repeatedly  the  people  have  stated 
that  they  want  this  regulation  preserved. 
They  refuaed  votee  to  thoee  requesting  a 
return  to  the  free  market.  They  Insisted 
that  controlled  i»1cee  be  kept  low.  even  too 
low  to  reward  the  producer. 

They  saw  goods  vaniahlng  from  the  con- 
trolled market:  shifting  to  the  black  market. 
But  the  cure  they  demanded  was  r«pree> 
alon,  and  they  cheered  when  "free  traders" 
were  threatened  with  the  death  penalty. 

Yet  the  papera  they  now  bum  are  the 
vary  papers  which  this  policy  of  planned 
•MMKxny  requires.  Let  us  then  state  It 
fraakly:  It  la  a  revolt  of  the  people  afalnst 
tbe  ptoplt'i  dartrtona. 

m 

To  tboaa  who  like  to  deal  In  abatraotkma, 
aothlnt  ean  be  more  uupalauMe  than  thti 
autement  of  the  facta.  That  tba  paople'a 
daaHitus  and  tba  people's  repraaanuuv«<e 
alMUld  be  rteeuted  bf  tba  people  aa  a  tyratuty. 
thai  the  aoverelfa  abotUd  Ibt^l  Sfalnat  the 
•ovoioign.  la  an  uitsrly  tSMSOipisMa  tact. 
With  relief,  one  aaunt  t^Mi  s  wa|  out:  Um 
will  of  the  aovereiga  bsa  cbabgad. 

B\i(  there  la  no  misli  «seapa.  It  ti  Ml 
true  that  the  will  of  tba  ataoloraM  bts 
changad.  Very  probably  an  UasMdlaia  blab- 
laalta  would  raaana  Vbk  aSbswaw  aC  IBs 
alactorata  to  tba  protia»>d  MissiMii. 

Tills  situathu)  should  not  b«  ptmltnf  to 
the  Amartcaa  atudaat  of  govafMnaat.  la  it 
bol  a  tact  tbat  tba  piBpta  la  tba  Butaa  de« 
elded  for  problbttlon.  tbat  Individually  tbay 
brvtke  thair  own  law.  that  this  violation  waa 
ao  widiapnad  tbat  it  may  waU  be  termed 
fanaral:  and  tbat  navartbalaaa.  for  a  long 
term  of  yeara.  the  people  did  not  go  back  on 
the  declalon  tbey  dally  OoutedY 

The  preaant  attitude  of  the  Praneb  people 
offara  a  cloae  similarity  with  that  axpartenoc. 
Two  themes  of  converaatlon  succeed  each 
other  in  the  average  modest  home.  The 
wickedness  of  the  black  market  la  denounced: 
It  is  held  responsible  for  the  prevailing  short* 
agee:  ulee  are  told  of  scandaloiu  fortunes. 
of  scandalous  complicities  in  governing  clr- 
clea.  Then  one  paasea  on  to  aaataanga  of 
black  market  addresses:  occasionally  one  will 
deplore  the  closing  of  a  source  of  Illegal 
supply,  possibly  by  the  very  police  action 
one  has  strenuously  demanded.  But  such 
interventions  are  rare:  the  black  market  gets 
protection. 

Condemnation  of  the  black  market  and 
resort  to  the  black  market  are  equally  uni- 
veeaal.  The  consumer  who  buys  in  the  ille- 
gal free  market  refuses,  as  citizen,  to  legalize, 
the  free  market.  When  he  is  thinking  po- 
UUcally,  he  learns  nothing  from  his  own 
dally  behavlar. 

Thus  it  Is  not  strange  that  he  should,  as 
man  in  the  street,  revolt  against  the  very 


powers  which  he  votes  for.  as  elector.  It  all 
goes  back  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
man  who  buys  in  the  black  market  and  the 
man  who  condemns  the  black  market,  the 
man  who  demands  stringent  measures  of 
government  and  the  man  who  revolts  againsi 
administrative  rule,  while  they  are  united  in 
one  body,  are  yet  two  men. 

The  member  of  the  sovereign  people  who 
pronounces  on  what  should  be  done  learns 
nothing  from  his  own  day-to-day  experience 
as  subject  of  his  own  laws.  Wlien  he  acts  as 
ruler,  his  whole  disposition  of  mind  Is  dif- 
ferent from  his  humor  as  subject.  The  two 
qualities  pertain  to  him  but  are  not  tmlted 
and  reconciled  within  him. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  here  to  surprise 
the  psychologist.  It  is  a  general  trait  of 
man  to  formulate,  in  the  abstract,  general 
laws  to  which  his  own  conduct  gives  the  lie. 
The  best  Ueatise  on  the  duties  to  one's  chil- 
dren was  written  by  Rousseau,  who  aban- 
doned his  own  offspring.  Nor  should  this 
trait  be  noted  in  a  spirit  of  irony  and  skep- 
ttelam.  When  we  state  what  should  be  done, 
we  legislate  for  Ideal  men.  When  we  act, 
we  act  as  real  men:  as  sinners.  It  does  not 
disqualify  our  dreams,  exoep'.  as  practical 
politics. 

Much  U  being  aald  about  educating  the 
people  for  democracy.  What  is  actually  done 
Is  the  proliferation  of  primers  simplifying 
the  monetary  problem,  the  problem  of 
Europe,  or  something  aa  complicated. 

IV 

I  submit,  with  all  due  reapect,  that  this  U 
fallacious  education,  that  sketahy  and  rash 
ganerallsaUons  are  substituted  for  facU.  Not 
only  la  the  knowleds«  provided  inadequate, 
but  It  Is  mlaleadlag:  tba  reader  gets  the  im- 
preealon  that  aoetal  problans  are  simple  and 
susceptible  of  simple  medication.  Nobody 
ballevea  anatomy  can  be  tatight  from  a 
doodle  drawing  of  a  man  with  four  suoka 
repreaenUng  Umba.  Tet  getting  a  poUUcal 
education  from  primer*  la  substantially  that. 

Prlmar*  take  aa  their  theme  the  widest 
pomible  stibjeota.  Because  they  an>  wide, 
they  have  to  be  traalad  la  awaeptai  tarma: 
All  the  detalli  aia  dlwafarded:  all  tbti  llvU\g 
truth  ta  left  out.  Bxich  ao-callad  adtieatloa 
laada  the  paopl*  %o  bold  atroni  aptnloba  oa 
matter*  that  they  have  aol  |iagpis.  Ipm> 
raaet  become*  ooiplasaiil. 

Tba  further  away  «ba  sala  toasi  tba  ta- 
dtvMtMU.  the  more  on*  deala  in  mittlaaa.  the 
■Mra  free  one  I*  from  tba  oooqilaslttaa  of 
Ilia  and  aatura,  IBs  BMia  aamantaSly  and 
freely  one  ean  mora  ta  aa  uaraatattait  woHd 
of  pure  inadequat*  aotlona. 

Oat  iraat  iMraUat  Alain  htdds  that  tba 
prooaaa  oT  ttotifbt  unchecked  by  rnntiatiotM 
ooatart  with  reality  and  a  daUy  effort  to  get 

^tlve  reaulta,  creataa  a  dr*am-world.  Var- 
mytbolofy,  be  aaya,  ta  the  aouraa  of  aU 
madaaaa:  and  labor  againat  tba  oooorala,  tba 
aotnea  of  all  trtie  knowladga. 

It  follow*  that  polltleal  adueatldn  ta  not 
provided  by  the  atatement  of  wide  laiues  in 
groaaly  ovaralmpllfled  terms,  Wladom  eomas 
with  the  opportunity  given  to  every  member 
of  the  sovereign  to  put  his  oplnlcms  tm  how 
things  should  be  done  Into  practice,  and  by 
the  ensuing  adaption  of  his  opinions  to  real- 
ity. The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  old:  It  Is 
local  self-government.  So  much  self-j;ovem- 
ment  and  so  local  that  no  one  Is  df^barred 
from  being  a  magistrate:  on  such  a  minute 
scale  that  everyone  realizes  hia  rull£«s  are 
going  to  apply  to  himself. 

If  France  is  the  home  of  abstract  {general 
Ideas  in  politics.  It  Is  doubtless  becaU8<i  there 
has  been  Uttle  self-government,  and  what 
there  has  been  was  lost  long  ago.  If  Eigland 
on  the  other  hand  was  long  blessed  with  a 
remarkable  sense  of  political  reality,  it  was 
because  there  was  much  self-government. 
Germany  has  not  always  been  politically 
mad:  it  went  mad  with  the  oentrallzai ion  of 
government 


A  world  government  would  of  courae  be  the 
ideal  agent  for  the  most  sweeping  measur^a. 
and  the  iHast  adapted  to  actual  living  men. 
This  la  not  said  in  criticism  of  the  Idea  of 
world  government,  but  as  an  overdue  warn- 
ing that  representative  government  cannot 
endure  imless  John  Doe  the  ruler  b^lns  to 
learn  from  Joe  Doe  the  ruled. 


Wkat  Is  AsMricanitai? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALI70RNU 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVpB 
Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUQH.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
would  like  to  ask  the  average  American 
citizen  these  simple  questions: 

What  is  Americanism? 

Do  you  know? 

Do  you  bcMeve  In  It? 

Do  you  practice  it  every  day? 

Do  you  live  up  to  Its  princifdesT 

Are  you  proud  of  it? 

You  have  no  creater  heritage  to  be 
proud  of  than  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
American.  You  should  know  what 
Americanism  ts.  You  should  believe  and 
have  faith  In  it.  You  should  practice  It 
every  day.  You  should  live  up  to  Its 
principles.  You  should  be  Justly  proud 
of  it. 

It  you  have  any  doubt  of  what  Aaoert* 
eanlsm  Is,  or  If  you  want  to  revive  your 
faith  In  It.  read  carefully  the  followlnf 
editorial  from  the  Veterans  of  ForelffB 
Wbrs  mstssine.  Foreign  Service,  flvlnt 
ihs  cirittteM  of  pixwlnont  citiaens  of 
what  UMy  think  AmertOBnUBA  Is.  It  is 
wall  worth  your  Ubm  to  rtsd  bud  rsmsm- 
bsrlt 

Ob  July  «,  IMT,  tb*  Am«nean  people  will 

of  the  al 


ealebrate  the  ITlst  anniveraary  < 
Int  of  tba  Dadarattoa  o(  htdependSMa. 
Thia  la  tba  da%t  on  wbteb  a  radical  new  farm 
nt  sovarbbMbt  waa  tntrodtteed  to  tb*  world 
banc  A  ITIf  bgr  a  courMeotM  grotqt  of  paSpla 
who  ballavtd  tbat  evary  human  being  tA» 
a  Ood-ffl^'SB  Hgbt  to  IIT*.  liberty,  and  tbe 
purault  or  bapplnaaa.  It  la  the  birthday  of 
a  way  of  Ufa  w*  know  aa  Amartoanism, 

To  ftva  grtatcr  clarity  and  ampbaala  to 
tboae  betlefa  and  tdeala  aymbollaed  by  In- 
dependence Day.  I^arelgn  Sarvlee  aakpd  aoaaa 
of  tb*  Katlon**  moat  prominent  eltlaana  for 
their  own  paraonal  daflnltiona  at  Ammtaui- 
Ism. 

Their  answer*  prov*  an  Important  point. 
American  leaders  disagree  on  many  thlnga 
but  in  their  concept  of  Americanism — the 
fundamenul  prlnciplee  governing  otir  way 
of  life— they  are  In  accord. 

The  group  that  was  asked  for  deflnttlona 
Of  Americanism  preeents  a  cross  section  of 
American  life.  It  Includes  men  and  women 
prominent  In  many  different  fields  and  repre- 
senting opposing  schools  of  thought,  in  many 
instances,  on  various  economic,  political,  and 
social  Issxies.  Included  In  the  number  are 
labor  leado*,  reprecentatives  of  big  btalnees. 
Qorenunent  oOclals,  military  men,  an  edu- 
cator, screen  and  radio  artlsta,  a  r^tgkMa 
spokesman,  and  others. 

Tet.  the  personal  definitions  of  Amerlcan- 
Ism  of  all  these  i>eople  are  remarkably  alike. 
Illustrating  dramatically  the  tie  of  a  common 
belief  and  a  common  set  oi  Ideals  tbat  binds 
all  true  Americans. 
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in  deilning  ABffrtetfim.  ■w'^f'  )^T* 
l««l«n  1  tr««  th»  dliBlty  *nd  worth  of  th. 
indlvlduil  Ttoty  mutuftllf  »n<»«r""_,"?* 
toUUUr  u  concept  th«t  glorlflw  ih«  St«t« 
«  iSSJr.  Mid  .ubjuf.t«  th.  individual 
America  .inn.  tn  lh»  opinion  of  th«M  le«J- 
Si  Am-rican..  fee.  beyond  th.  J«ftn»"o° 
■1MB  b!   w«t.r—  •itachment  or  loyalty  to 

th.  Unl  .d  8t»t«.  It.  "•ii^"*-'";^'!!"  °f 

MMl.  ••  They  hold  AnHrtWHIl—  to  •*?  °°* 
STy  .  1  *J  oC  m.  fu^ntertni  th.  risht  to 
lU.  WO)  k  Mid  wofhlp  in  freedom  and  h.p- 
niM  I  «t  .too  •  pcitl't.  luruv.  erioti  to  con- 
SSTy  S-JTlhiTV.,  Of  lift  mor.  Whole. 

'^Vit  ;S12EL.  1.  found«»  up^  th. 
.pStu.  d»f«lty  of  m.n  •V^Jf^^  «„f »; 

sScS  sr^  ^•:Lce"»Vc::^p^t^ 

£i;;S2  ;;.r%S*^  SSSTonit^i  »tat- 

^,.  coui»try  WM  '«»<«^*J  "^fU*^ 
h«l  rm  h  in  theiwelTW  and  »>»•  <»«»^  J^ 

th.»r  hMtrt.  for  fr.edom  »»«^^*  ''"°Ti*?«! 
that  nofte  of  theee  thing,  could  exut  In  th. 
iuticr.  Uc  .fU.  nor  could  they  '""'^  "»Jf^ 
heredtt  *y  rule.  Xt  wi»  cleM  to  them  th.i 
SrSoSeeeof  fmdom»u.t  not  be  to  l«>;e^ 
dow^W  le  ableet  to  the  mwtlocr.  ^utto.  n.fe- 
lleh  •  I  fetem  under  which  »«>•  »-«»*^P^*f 
the  abliet  would  work  to  the  hvMAt  of  »ll 
To  my  nlnd.  therefore,  an  American  »••«•» 
with  .1  flkJlent  love  of  country  and  .uaclent 
love  ol  ireedom  to  be  willing  to  ma»;e  th. 
■MHM  rf  eoBtribttiloB  end  to  eaeuaettad  re> 
MoBall  lUtlee  of  life  unto  blBMelf  pwaonelly. 
mher  than  to  went  the  eUte  to  Metune 
them."  -M.  W.  aement.  preeldeot.  the  Penn- 
lylvenU  Railroad.  .  ,  « 

-in  nj  judgment,  th*  twelfth  acout  law 
le  the  bMt*  of  Aineitcenlem  beeeuee  U  em- 
pha.UN  i  tolerence  for  othere  ••  weU  •■  rev- 
erence towKd  Almighty  God.  A  Scout  to 
revMett.  H.  1«  reverent  toward  God  H.  is 
falthf\]  I  in  hi.  r.Uglou.  dutlea.  and  resp^u 
the  coi  ivlctlons  of  other.  In  matters  of  cus- 
tom and  religion.*  "—Jemee  B.  Wwt.  Chlet 
acout.  B:>y  ScouU  of  America. 

"TtL  tlcal  demoerecf  end  economic  prlvete 
tnltlatre.  .upplemnitng  each  other,  form 
the  b<  Bl.  of  our  existing  American  social 
order."  -William  K.  Jackwrn.  past  prMldent. 
United  States  Chamber  of  Cconmerce. 

"Am  (rtcanlsm  la  a  concept  of  freedom 
which  uphold,  the  rlghu  and  dignity  of  the 
indlvtt  nai  against  any  form  of  dlcUtorshlp 
or  umlumtnn  it  is  government  with  the 
of  the  governed,  law  based  upon 
end  rule  by  th.  majority  without 
denyldg  to  any  member  of  the  minority  the 
right  I  0  express  and  to  continue  fighting  for 
his  oi  n  views-— wmiam  Green,  president. 
Amerl<  «n  Federation  of  Labor. 

"An  erlcnnllB  is  dedlcaUon  to  otir  liberal 
national  tradition  of  constanUy  seeking  a 
betUr  life  for  all  our  people.  In  a  world  of 
dleordired  production,  poverty,  and  fear  of 
ipread  Ing  totalitarian  concepts.  America 
standi  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  men  who 
would  control  their  own  destinies  and  receive 
the  b<  neflta  of  their  own  honest  labor.  By 
edheri  nc.  to  our  principles,  and  through 
.ver-i  icreaslng  productivity,  we  must  ful- 
flU  ou  ■  reeponsibllltle.  to  h.lp  th.  world  find 
peactf  and  security"— W.  AverlU  Harrlman. 
Secret  ary  of  Commerce. 

-An  Mieanlsm  la  equality  of  opportunity. 
fnadc  m  of  tbought  and  action,  government 
fef  «oi  isent  of  the  governed — in  short,  orderly 
todlTl  aual  liberty  under  the  law"— Jo««m  W. 
UAKTift.  Jr..  Speaker  of  the  Bouse. 

■Ar  lertcanlsm  embodlee  all  those  things  for 
whlcl:  our  great  Nation  .tends— tolerance. 
undei  itandlng.  loyalty,  and  freedom"— J. 
■dgai  Bovver.  OlMCtor.  FMeral  Bureau  of 
Inves  IgatloD. 

"Tt  e  Inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
tha  I  areult  of  happlnesi  la  Just  as  impor- 
'  at   o  Amerteans  today  ■•  It  was  171  yeara 


afio  when  our  forefathers  declared  that 
men  were  created  equal.    A  true  Amerie 
then  as  now.  can  always  be  distinguished 
hts   IrreeUilbl.  will   to  transUU  tbm*  V 
cepu  into  actum.    The   right  to   work. 
ehooM  freely  where  and  under  what  ooa 
Uons  he  shall  work,  and  the  .xp«:tanpy 
rcaMnabl.  .conom'.c  Mcurliy  In  a  penr~' 
and  democratic  land  is  th.  birthright  of  < 
American"— iJrl  Bunting,  president.  Natl 
AsMclatlon  of  Manufacturer. 

"Americanism  Is  a  way  of  life  that  .t 
from  th.  Divine— a  way  that  th.  four 
father,  created  that  man  may  live  ai  d 
and  en'oy  In  freedom  the  life  given  i  Im 
th.  Cr.«tor  of  all  Hft.  It  reepeeU  th.  wf 
and  dignity  of  human  per«>nallty  as  a  b 
part  of  true  democracy— where  th.  .tate 
th.  MTvant  of  the  people.  It  U  the  h  rm 
the  human  race."— Tom  Clark.  A  - 
General  of  the  United  SUtee 

AmerlcanLm  to  covered  by  the  ConattI 
tlon  of  th.  Unltwl  State,  of  America 
right  now  our  Constitution  needs  a  full  " 
Ing  and  interpretation  It  l.  betn^ 
mauled  by  some  subversive  group,  who  wl 
to  use  it  to  Justify  their  caprices  Amr 
canlsm  to  founded  on  belief  in  God.  Kner- 
oX  the  American  way  of  life  say  thU  to 
fashioned  Americanism  emphasiaw 
right  of  .v.ry  individual  lu  oppoa 
would  plac  all  in  th.  hand,  of  on.  Indlt 
ual.  They  ar.  loud  on  liberty  fr.ed«>m.  ( 
equality  to  the  point  of  llcenee  to  bars* 
on  the  liberty,  freedom  and  equality 
others."— Blng  Croaby. 

"To  m..  an  Am^rtoan  to  one  who  Mys 
are  youf— not  'Who  ai«  youf    An  Ami 
to  a  peraoo  who  beUotaa  in  and  reepecis 
lights  of  every  other  human  being— with 
prejudtoe  as  to  race  or  color  or  rellgtoua 
lief.    An  American  to  one  who  Is  educatatf  ( 
dMltcated  to  world  cooperation  and  klm*" 
and  th.  brotherhood  of  man — and  to 
mutual  trvist.  hope,  and  helpfulness  ai 
natural  as  breathing.     An  American  to^ 
who  is  hard   at   work   building   a   worl 
which   peace   and   understanding    will 
dommate — forever."— Kate  Smith 

"1  do  not  believe  that  Americanism 
quality  susceptible  to  easy  definition 
a  living  force  brought  Into  being  by  our  fC 
fathers  and  j?alnlng  vitality  with  the  yr 
It  la  best  exi;ressed  through  the  actlc 
thoM  todlvidual  citizens  who  tackle  t 
problems  with  deiermlnaUon  to  find 
tlons  m  keeping  with  our  traditions  of 
dom.  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  ind 
ual.  equality  of  opportunity,  and  a  goi 
ment  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  peopl 
Dean    Achewan.    former   Under   Secretaryj 
State. 

•To  me  AmerlcanUm  means  the  ini 
able    nghu   and    Inherent   freedoms 
go   to  make   the  American   and   derot 
wey  of  life.    We  must  ever  keep  watchfl 
preserve  th^e  rlghu  and  freedoms  for  W 
we  have  paid  so  dearly   with   the  very 
blood    of    our    youth    since     1T76 " — C, 
Nlmltt.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"Amerlcantom  to  the  emboalment 
moral   and  political  prlnclplee  upon 
our  free  society  to  based:  which  place  p 
value  upon  the  dignity  of  th.  IndUldi 
»  creature  endowed  with  God -given  " 
which  appratoe  all  extotlng  and  propa 
.Utatlon.  In  the  light  of  their  effect 
the    individual:    and    under    which 
•trlvee  consUnUy  to  improve  the  o| 
nltlee    of    lu    humblest    member." — L.| 
Schw^lenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

-The  emance  of  Americanism  to  the 
of  each  man  to  define  it  according 
own  conscience.    To  me  It  means  b« 
the  democratic  proceee  and  the  dlgnll 
man.  regardleee  of  color,  race,  or  creed. 
taisely.  it  trteens  sntagontom  to  rep 
laglalatlon,  bigotry,  and  intolerance 
It  means  the  wtlUngneaa  to  get  al  ng 
our   neighbors."— Philip  Murray.   pr« 
CIO. 
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Scrrket  of  CtHiolk 
iVeterans 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

<UEL  CELLER 

llW    TOKX 

I^F  REPRESKNTATIVXS 

June  26.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
.ixtend  my  remariu  In 
^ude  the  following  md- 
llmmons.  past  national 


commander.  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, at  the  annual  memorial  services 
of  Catholic  War  Veterans  at  Father 
DufTy's  Monument.  New  York  City.  May 
2''.  1M7: 

Father  DtifTy  to  an  American  symbol.  He 
left  us  an  unforgettable  spiritual  heritage. 
H.  to  an  uiemplar  of  the  millions  of  our 
Catholic  countrymen  who  have  given  of  their 
courage,  devotion,  and  generosity  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  dream.  Nor  was 
he  unmlndftU  of  the  links  thst  bound  him 
to  hto  ancestral  home.  Its  tragic  history 
he  felt  as  hto  personal  tragedy  For  800 
years  Ireland  had  been  drenched  In  blood. 
But  at  long  last  the  Irish  underground  hum- 
bled the  Saxon  conqueror.  The  Kaster  In- 
surrection of  1921  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Brlttoh  Intolerance,  mtonile.  and 
mamacre. 

Today  another  persecuted  people  to  being 
aoouigod  by  the  Black  and  Tans  whose  cruel- 
tlai  searred  th.  Irish  landscape.  Palestine 
to  the  present  battelfront.  and  again.  In  the 
familiar  underground,  Irtohmen  are  helping 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  to  re- 
cover their  ancient  homeland. 

In  the  Bible  It  to  prophesied.  "For  God 
will  save  Zlon  and  will  build  the  cities  of 
Judah:  that  they  may  dwell  there  and  have 
It  in  posseeelon."  That  alM  was  the  decree 
of  the  66  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. nulUflsd  all  too  aoon  by  British  chi- 
canery. To  underpin  Its  colonial  Imperial- 
ism, England  to  trading  Jewtoh  blood  fqr 
Arab  oil.  and  has  become  accessory  to  the 
not  unlikely  extinction  of  the  million  and  a 
half  Jewtoh  survivors  of  the  moet  horrible 
mam  mtirder  of  all  time. 

Fasotom  and  antl-SemltIsm  were  the  twin 
spearheads  of  Hitler's  drive  for  world  pow.r. 
The  Jew  was  the  Kapegoat  for  "Deutschland 
Ul>er  Alles."  Before  the  butcher,  were 
stopped  0.000.000  InnocenU  had  perished  In 
fumaeea.  gas  chambers,  and  concentration 
prisons.  Thto  total  Is  22  times  the  casualties 
of  the  United  States  In  World  War  II.  which 
numbered  230.000.  and  17  times  that  of  the 
Brlttoh  Empire,  which  Itoted  S25,000.  In  the 
First  World  War  116.825  Jews  died  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Allies,  a  number  double  that 
of  our  American  dead. 

The  nations  pledged  their  sacred  honor 
that  Palestine  should  become  the  haven  of 
those  who  had  fled  the  Nazi  persecutors. 
But  men  of  good  wUl  failed  to  reckon  with 
Hitler's  diabolical  use  of  antl-Semlttom.  He 
poisoned  not  only  European  but  American 
soil.  Almost  everywhere  Intolerance  has 
shut  the  doors  to  Jewish  Immigration.  They 
are  even  being  barred  from  Palestine,  the 
promised  land,  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
God's  covenant  with  their  forebears.  To  save 
Its  crumbling  empire  the  United  Kingdom  to 
using  Nazi  technique  against  the  wretched 
exllea.  The  might  of  a  lawless  police  state 
has  unloosed  tanks,  bombers,  and  ships  for 
use  against  the  unhappy  Holy  Land.  Not 
even  In  their  destined  Biblical  abode  can 
the  wanderers  rest  their  broken  bodies. 

The  Balfour  Declaration,  formulated  by 
the  British  Cabinet  In  1917.  pledged  the 
Government  "To  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewtoh  people." 
In  1919  President  Wilson  announced  that 
"The  allied  nations,  with  the  ftillest  con- 
ctirrence  of  our  Government  and  people. 
al^  agreed  that  In  Palestine  shall  be  laid 
the  foundations  of  s  Jewtoh  commonwealth." 
The  Allied  Supreme  CouncU  In  1922  gave 
BrlUln  the  mandate  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  the  Balfotir  Declara- 
tion. That  same  year  our  Congress,  by  Joint 
resolution,  vmanlmously  expressed  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States.  Our  major  na- 
tional political  parties.  In  convention  assem- 
bled, have  made  the  same  pronouncements. 
Every  American  President,  from  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  Harry  8.  Truman,  have  concurred. 
But  the  pledges  of  Great  Britain  have  be- 
come a  mere  rope  of  sand  in  the  hands  of 


the  Government  that,  as  a  prelude  to  World 
War  I.  Indicted  the  Kaiser  for  tearing  up. 
as  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  Inviolability  of  Belgium. 

The  cradle  of  the  Prince  of  Pence  to  to  be 
made  into  a  war  base  for  obeolete  Imiw- 
rialtom.  All  Its  devious  propaganda  will  ciOt 
cloak  Britain's  motive,  for  lavishing  money 
and  munitions  to  bolster  up  the  ugly  feu- 
dalism of  the  Arab  chieftains— the  explolU-rs 
of  the  ragged,  illiterate,  and  diseased  tribes 
of  the  deserts.  Under  the  pretense  of  de- 
mocracy theee  puppeta  of  the  blundering 
Blimps  of  Whitehall  are  demanding  that  tbe 
United  States  recognize  Palestine  as  an  In- 
dependent Arab  state.  Never  did  there  exst 
an  Independent  Palestine  nation,  except  dur- 
ing the  long  Jewish  reign  and  the  brief  occu- 
pation of  the  Orumders. 

How  can  these  oriental  tooto  of  fascLun 
speak  of  democracy?  At  a  high  crtoto  of 
World  War  n  the  Government  of  Iraq  fo- 
mented the  AxlE-lnsplred  revolt  which,  bad 
It  succeeded,  would  have  given  the  Near  East 
to  our  foes  by  effecting  the  Jtmctlon  of  the 
advancing  armies  of  the  Japs  and  the  Ger- 
matu.  That  encirclement  was  frustrated  by 
the  herotom  of  British  troops  and  Palestinian 
Jewish  volunteer*.  When  Rommel's  tanks 
thundered  across  Africa,  almost  to  the  looks 
of  the  Suez  Canai.  (*ld  Eg^pt  lift  a  fingsr  In 
self-defense?  Or  did  lu  rulers  conspire  w^th 
the  then  seemingly  conquering  armies  of 
the  Htm,  for  the  betrayal  of  the  Allies?  One 
fourth  of  Montgomery's  Imperial  troq;)*  1& 
the  Egyptian  desert  were  Jewtoh  volunteer*. 
Their  flesh  helped  stop  the  German  bulleU 
at  Tobruk  and  El  Alameln  The  Jews  turried 
Palestine  Into  an  arsenal  for  the  Allies,  wblla 
the  Arab  leaders  vrere  working  with  the  mur- 
derous Mufti  of  Jerusalem  who.  In  Berlin, 
was  plotting  with  Hitler  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies  and  the  extermination  of  Jewry. 

In  World  War  I  Palestine  was  Uken  fr<jm 
the  Turks  In  the  campaign  spearheaded  by 
the  fighting  Jewtoh  legion  and  the  famous 
Zlon  Mule  Corps.  The  Arabs  stood  mute. 
In  World  War  II  Palestine  sent  Into  the 
armies  of  freedom  27.000  Jewtoh  voluntetrs. 
while  with  double  the  population,  less  than 
one-half  that  number  of  Arabs  Joined  the 
ranks. 

Today  ruthlessneas  rules  Brlttoh  statecraft. 
In  her  concentration  camps  former  starm 
troopers  guard  the  remnants  of  the  Hiizl 
purge.  Jews  gave  treasure,  blood,  and  life 
to  the  Allied  cause.  How  has  the  plecge 
to  house  them  in  their  htotorlc  homeland 
been  redeemed?  Palestine  was  practically 
closed  to  Jewtoh  Immigration  by  the  British 
white  paper  of  1939.  That  act  of  stultifi- 
cation shocked  the  conscience  of  mankind 
and  was  repudiated  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  later  denounced 
Britain's  "senseless  and  squalid  war  against 
the  Jews."  condemned  the  paper  as  a  viola- 
tion of  solemn  obligations.  By  Its  enIor<»- 
ment  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  trapped 
In  countless  E\iropean  commimltles  or  flc^e- 
Ing  to  the  Holy  Land  for  shelter,  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Nazi  fiends.  Unsoa- 
worthy  vesseto,  laden  with  refugees,  have 
been  driven  from  the  shores  of  the  promlited 
land  by  Brlttoh  warships,  resulting  In  the 
drowning  of  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
chUdren.  WhUe  barring  persecuted  Jews 
from  entry,  the  Ulegal  immigration  of  Arabs 
has  been  encouraged.  In  callous  disregard 
of  the  bin  of  rights  and  the  elemental  ile- 
cencles  of  law,  thousands  have  been  exiled 
to  the  barbed-wire  camps  of  Cyprus,  the 
fever-ridden  tolands  of  the  Indian  Ocem, 
and  the  equatortol  hell  holes  of  Africa.  Un- 
told score,  have  been  held  Incommunlcalo, 
tortured,  and  hanged  for  the  crime  of  daring 
to  protest  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Invader. 

Jewtoh  books  have  been  burned  In  the 
streeto  of  Tel  Aviv.  A  Nazi  bonfire  benetth 
the  Cross  of  St.  George.  The  Holy  Land  to 
governed  by  a  body  of  antl-Jewtoh  laws. 
as  drastic  as  those  clamped  on  Nazl-ravtohed 
Europe.     In  defiance  of  the  law  of  naticns 


and  the  guarantiee  of  treatlea  to  accord 
equal  rlghta  to  all  our  citizens  without  dla- 
crlmlnatlon,  the  American  of  Jewish  faith 
to  excluded  from  immlgatlon  and  forbidden 
land  ownership,  even  though  he  may  be  an 
Albert  Einstein,  a  Bernard  Bartich.  or  a  David 
Ullenthal. 

To  keep  i-s  alien  foothold.  Britain  has  used 
Its  traditional  device  of  divide  and  rule.  Be- 
fore it  came.  Jew  and  Arab  lived  In  friend- 
ship. Anti-Semitism  was  as  unknown  aa  tho 
platypus.  The  seeds  of  hatred  erere  first 
planted  in  the  Arab's  breast  by  British  agents. 
During  the  pillage  of  their  villages  the  Jews 
were  deprived  of  arms  needed  for  self-defer«e. 
but  the  Arabs  were  secretly  armed  for  offense. 
In  Trlpoh.  where  both  groups  had  lived  as 
good  neighbor*,  the  first  antl-Jewlsh  pogrom 
was  Instigated  under  British  military  rule— 
thto  In  the  perfidious  pattern  of  the  czars, 
who.  to  divert  from  themselves  the  wrath  of 
the  exploited  masses,  unleashed  the  black 
hundreds  against  thto  ever-martyred  mi- 
nority. 

The  Arab  menace,  as  a  Jxistlficatlon  for  tha 
policy  of  appeasing  Arabs,  Is  the  Invention 
of  Brlttoh  duplldty.  The  Arab  League  was 
set  up  as  a  barrier  for  the  reenforcement  of 
British  imperialism.  Without  consulting  tha 
other  powers  signatory  to  the  mandate,  tho 
major  portion  of  Palestine  was  handed  to  tha 
Arabs.  Trans-Jordanla.  a  Brlttoh  satellite, 
was  organized  under  Its  controlled  tribal 
chieftain,  a  kingdom  that  encroaches  on 
three-fourths  of  the  mandated  area.  That 
amputation  left  Palestine  with  an  area  of 
1  JOG  square  mile*— less  in  slae  than  the  State 
of  Vermont.  The  sparsely  populated  Arab 
countrlea  have  an  area  of  1,500,000  eqiutfe 
miles. 

Like  our  own  pioneers,  whoee  plows  broke 
the  prairies  into  fields  of  wheat  and  com. 
the  600,000  Jewtoh  pioneers  have  redeemed 
the  soil  of  their  forefather*.  Before  the 
Turks  came  like  the  locusts.  It  was  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  of  shining  pastures  and 
olive  trees.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
under  Turkish  rule  it  wasted  into  a  barren 
desert  of  desolation — a  Godforsaken  coun- 
try. Then,  fieelng  Russian  pogroms  and  Nazi 
butchery,  these  exiles  fiocked  to  the  Promised 
Land.  In  quest  of  their  Biblical  heritage.  Un- 
der their  touch  the  desert  blossomed  as  the 
rose,  cities  of  breath-taking  beauty  lit  up  the 
waste  places,  modern  schooto  and  hospitaU 
opened  their  portals  to  Jew  and  Arab  alike. 
In  the  remaking  of  Palestine  the  Jews  spent 
their  treasure  without  stint.  The  Arabs' 
contribution  was  a  minor  factor.  Althotigh 
the  Jews  contributed  75  percent  to  the  cost 
of  government,  the  Brlttoh  have  restricted 
them  to  ownership  of  6  percent  of  the  land. 
Despite  discrimination,  discouragement,  and 
deadlock,  the  Jews  have  brought  about  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  Middle 
East.  Palestine  to  the  marvel  of  the  Orient. 
Arabs  from  all  points  are  attracted  to  thto 
shrine  of  plenty.  Small  wonder  that  greedy 
Oriental  politicians  seek  to  grab  it.  under 
the  guise  of  an  Independent  Arab  state.  Un- 
molested by  the  intrigues  of  power  politics, 
the  Jew  can  make  Palestine  a  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding between  East  and  Wert,  the  in- 
terpreter of  our  western  civilization  to  a  vast 
area  enslaved  by  Ignorance,  poverty,  and 
superstition. 

Today  120.000  Brlttoh  soldiers  are  patrolling 
Palestine.  Their  maintenance  costs  British 
taxpayers  $400,000,000,  yet  England  asks  us 
to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
her  30,000  troope  In  Greece,  one  of  her  bas- 
tions of  empire.  If  she  lifted  her  armies 
from  the  backs  of  the  Jewish  pioneers  she 
would  have  less  need  for  bleeding  our  tax- 
payers for  more  billions  of  American  dollars 
to  relieve  her  economic  Ills.  No  grown-up 
to  fooled  by  her  crocodile  tears  that  ehaoa 
will  follow  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops. 
Seventy-thousand  Jewish  war  veterans  In  the 
Palestlnton  underground  know  how  to  defend 
their  sacred  soil.  They  are  the  spiritual 
comrades  of  the  pauiots  who.  at  Bunlcar  Bill. 
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rtvolv  lonary  Amertea,  **raalatanoa  to  tyranta 
la  obellenca  to  Ocd." 

Not  aU  the  might  of  Brltala'a 
land  4^  ■**  *iid  her  oooMrlpI 

•Umal  Jawlah  aoul.    Brery 

tba  Jew  has  tumbled 

the  twUlght  of  hlctory.     Aa  the  beroea 

vmdergTound  lift  the   bars  to  their 

land,  they  echo  the  pledge  of  their 

:  "If  I  forget  thee,  oh  Jerxiaalem.  let 

hand  forget  Its  cunning  and  let  my 

cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.' 
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Mr.   Speaker,   tinder 

granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 

RscoRO,  I  Include  herewith  an 

by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson  ol  the 

Plain  Dealer: 
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Tuetdaw.  Jtne  24,  1947 


thla  aerlea  haa  given  the  impression 

tha  work  at  oeeupylng  Japan  la  being 

tha  ^naarlpan  ground  forces.    Let's 

to    eorrect    that    Impreealon.    The 

Commonwealth    Occupation    Poroea 

American  Navy  and  Air  Forces  are 

their  share. 

Bntlah  foreea  are  compoaed  moatly  of 
and    Indians    with    some    New 
and  United  Kingdom  troops.     It  also 
Air  Forea  and  Btaf%\  Indian 
Bpitflra    Buiiadfia.   Royal    Aus- 
Alr  Force  Muataiig  squadrons.  Royal 
Air  Forea  Oonalr  aquadrooa.  and 
units  of  tha  RofBl  Navy. 
■rltlah    occupation    cone    eomprlaea 
qoara  milec  of  Japan  having  a  popu- 
of  11.000.000.     It  includes  five  prefec- 
aouthem  Honshu  and  the  entire  is- 
flklkoku.  on  which  there  are  four 


Zi  aland 


British  land  foreea  are  under  the  oper* 
command   of  the  American   Eighth 

their  air  forces  form  a  part  of  the 
Ihilted  Statca  Air  Force  and  their  naval 
^  Fork  in  cooperation  with  the  American 

■Bromnu  to  mac  aarBTTa 
Brlt^  commander  In  chief  la  Lt.  Oen.  B. 
tobertson.  who  la  rasponsible  to  Su- 
Oauttander  TTnntl—  MacArthiu.  to 
)  kaa  direct  aeeaaa.  Tba  Rrltlata  have 
>faaAonahUlty  for  tha  oalUtary  government 
of  Jbp  m  because  that,  by  allied  agreement. 
la  tha  ( ole  Job  of  tha  United  SUtea. 

British,   however,   have   the   taak   of 

catalofjlBC  all  the  Japaaaaa  war  equlptnant 

a  and  supematnc  the  destruction 

wlUefa  la  not  reqpikotf  far  the  occupa- 

nsey  alao  patrol  anutliaiit  Honshu  by 

4Bd   aea   to   prevent   Illegal   entry   of 

and  supanrlaa  rapotrlatlon  oaatara 


tettoeir 


»  futy  the 

t  the  mouadBf  €(  ( 


I  wttta  tho  Amer- 
Iguordaat 


prominent  buildings  In  Tokyo,  tocludl  ^ 
Imperial  Palace,  foreign  embaaalaa.  and 
tkms. 

*»«»»«^*"  AOunAh  ooMMAiraa 

Vice  Admiral  Robert  M.  Ortflln.  U8N. 
command   of   all   naval   units   in   Jar 
waters.    He  haa  two  f orosa.  one  American  | 
one  BrlUah.  walstlng  of  a  crulaer  and 
daalioyers  saah.  which  patrol  Japaneae  • 
al  watera.  and  another  force  which 
tha  stralu  between  Korea  and  Japan. 

Tha  Mavy's  Job  la  to  aupervlae  tha 
neae  warahlp-acrapplng  program  and  tof 
rect   the  operations  of   14fi  Japaneae 
sweepers  which  are  still  looking   for 
mtnca  In  Japaneae  watera.     It  alao 
the  Japaneae  merchant  marine.    One 
biggest  Jot».  which  la  now  almaat  com| 
waa  to  asalst  in  tha  repatriation  progri 

Lt  Gen   Ennls  C  Whltab— d  la  ccmi 
tng  general  of  American  ¥at  Caat  air  f( 
He  commands  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in 
the  Thirteenth  Air  Force  In  the  Phlll| 
the  Twentieth  Air  Force  at  Guam,  tha 
Air  Division  at  Okinawa,  and  the 
Service  Commsnd. 

Our  f  ghter  planes  and  light  bombera 
taken  over  Japanese  airfields.  Ovir 
bomtiers  are  baaed  at  Guam  and  other 
tying  Pacific  Islaada. 

MO     BUaSZAMS     BSavIKO 

There  are  no  Russian  or  Chinese 
In  Japan.    The  Chlneae  have  taken  ovs 
Island  of  Formoaa.  which  has  been 
to  Chlneae  sovereignty.    The  Russians 
some  InqxUrles  about  sending  troops  to] 
pan.  but  they  wanted  the  Japanese  or 
body  else  to  supply  them  with  unlformaj 
even  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
Moacow   to   Tokyo.      They    were    told 
would  have  to  supply  their  own  unlf« 
and  pay  their  own  transportation  coatSj 
in  addition  provide  food  and  equlpt 
any  occupation  forces.     That  seemed  to*^ 
courage  them. 

Th«»  function  of  the  air  forces  Is  to 
the  Job  In  case  any  trouble  should 
out.     No   trouble   is   anticipated   from  i 
Japa.    They  have  no  air  force  left,  not 
a  single  training  or  commercial  plane, 
the  Russlaiao  hava  airflelda  and  pit 
northern     Borte,     Sakhalin,     the     Kl 
Vladlvoatok,  and  northeastern  Siberia, 
so  we  patrol   the   air  over  Japan.   J« 
make  sura  that  tioihlng  doea  happen. 


Ow  Gasofine  ami  OU  Goi^  to  Forei| 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA*] 

Thursdav,  June  26,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker, 

and  gasoline  situation  surely  preset 
conflicting  picture  for  the  citizens  of : 
United  States.    Here  in  Washington.] 
have   one    agency    of   the   Govei 
telling  about  petroleum  products. 
we  have  sufBcient  but  that  there  is 
need  to  have  additional  supplies  in 
future  to  preserve  our  own.   and 
gasoline   and   oil   should   be   imi 
Today  I  find  that  the  defense 
the  Government  says  that  beginning 
It  is  necessary  to  import  oil,  gasoline,  < 
petroleum  products  to  the  eastern 
board  of  the  United  States  from 
Middle  iMt  In  an  amoimt  of  4fl 
barrels  hist  iMnih  alone,  for  nati 


On  the  west  coast  in 
im.  we  have  the  picture 

)mmission  permitting 
tankers     of     the 

iTing  back  and  forth 
Vladivostok  m  fast 

}und,  taUnff  guoUne 
trica.    Since  January 

owned  by  the  United 
to  Russia  without  pay. 
le  Pacific  coa.'^t  614.022 

casoline.  to  the  detri- 

lal  defense  which  is 
Nearly  one-half  million 
im  products  a  month 
Aboard. 

oil  taken  to  Russia 
^eles  area  is  reported 

;d  at  supply  stations 

ic  Sun  Set  Oil  Co..  the 

I  the  Richfield  Oil  Co.. 

IPetroleum  Co..  all  of 

a  sufBcient  drain  on 

and   oil  which   are 

to  the  distributors 

intry,  I  am  informed 

^n  exTXjrted  to  foreign 

United  States  since 

rn  to  May  1. 1947.  the 

barrels  of  petroleum 

56.000,000  barrels  of 

pople  of  the  United 

under  our  American 

itizens  of  the  United 

>wn   and   control   the 

and  it  seems  that 

^aged  in  the  petroleum 

for  the  people  of  the 

than  its  feelings  for 

I  that  these  millions  of 

?n  taken  away  from 

erica  and  the  Govem- 

States  for  its  de- 

nth  this  information 

[tankers  owned  by  the 

^vemment.   the   Com- 

it  Marine  and  Pish- 

hearings  to  investi- 

^ay  of  American  gaso- 

continental   United 

suntries  in  American 

Ips.  with  gasoline  and 

ke  oil  and  petroleum 

[United  States. 

fs  will  commence  Fri- 

m.  in  the  committee 

tnt  Marine  and  Fish- 


for  Veterans 

OP  REMARKS 
or 

ID  S.  SPRINGER 

DIANA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
Tune  26,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  many 

sailors  are  having  a 

Km  to  secure  employ - 

tve  returned  to  their 

rho  resides  in  the  city 

)o  had  a  rather  im- 

|the  late  war.  seeks  to 

Recently  he  wrot« 
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a  letter  in  which  he  sought  to  secure  a 
position,  whereby  he  could  support  him- 
self, and  I  am  including  his  letter  here- 
with for  the  information  it  imparts.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  young  lad  may  be 
able  to  secure  a  Job.  so  he  may  pursue  his 
education,  as  he  indicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  own  remarks  the 
letter  this  veteran  wrote,  which  Is  self- 
explanatory: 

Junk  SS,  1947. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  at  preaent 
a  resident  of  the  unrepresented  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling 
upon  you.  In  the  hope  that  yoM  will  Intercede 
In  my  behalf  for  an  appointment  to  a  door- 
keeper's Job  in  the  United  States  Senate  or 
Houae.  which  will  enable  me  to  complete  my 
education  in  medical  school  at  Oeorge  Waah- 
Ington  'inlveralty. 

For  your  Information,  while  a  senior  In 
high  achool  I  enlisted  In  the  United  States 
Navy  at  the  age  of  17.  because  having  two 
brothers  already  overaeas  I  was  anxious  to 
do  my  part  in  the  war  effort.  The  day  after 
graduation  I  left  home  for  Great  Lakea,  111., 
to  begin  boot  training.  Upon  completion  of 
boot  training  I  was  assigned  to  the  U.  8.  S. 
Boise  and  remained  aboard  this  gallant  ship 
for  23  months.  Unfortunately,  we  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  no  Representatives 
in  Congreas. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  that  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege and  honor  to  serve  on  the  U.  8.  8.  Boise 
and  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of  her  accom- 
plishments whUe  aboard :  Invasion  of  Kalma- 
hara  and  supporting  land  operations  on 
Iforotal:  Invasion  of  Leyte,  Philippines;  in- 
vasion of  (Mindoro).  Invasion  of  Llngayan 
Gulf.  Luzon.  Invasion  of  Corregidor  and 
Bataan  (bombarded  for  4  days),  Invasion  of 
Mindanao.  Invasion  of  Tarakanl,  Invasion  of 
Bruenl  Bay,  Borneo. 

After  numerous  and  unsuccessful  attempts 
by  Jap  suicide  planes  to  crash-dive  the  Boise, 
she  then  proceeded  with  MacAr'chur  on  a 
tour  of  the  Philippines.  After  receiving  five 
battle  stars  we  then  went  Into  the  Atlantic 
and  continued  to  returm  our  troops  back  to 
the  United  States  ot  America  until  she  was 
ordered  Into  Reserve  Fleet. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  which  you 
are  in  a  position  to  put  forth  In  my  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

JiMlCXa  HXTMTEB. 


A  Lock-Out  of  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALIFORinA 

m  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  June  23.  1947. 1  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  in  San  Francisco.  She  in- 
forms me  that  on  the  above  date  about 
324  employees  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  re- 
ceived a  form  letter  notifying  them  of  a 
payless  furlough. 

I  think  that  aU  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  this  lady's  comment 
upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  as  follows: 

This  action  is  considered  by  all  an  In- 
credible injustice.  In  the  lower  grades,  after 
deduction  of  Income-tax  and  retirement- 
fund  money,  both  of  which  are  neoeasory. 


there  is  barely  enough  to  meet  Uving  ex- 
pensea  and  pay  insurance,  now  that  prices  of 
food  have  so  Increased. 

Personally.  I  have  always  worked  with  an 
honest  effort  to  increase  efficiency  and  thei-e 
are  many  good  workers  In  the  same  status. 
After  22  years  of  service,  6  at  one  period  and 
17  the  last  period,  my  salary  check  every  3 
weeks  is  only  177.62.  I  have  an  excellent  ef- 
ficiency rating.  All  of  this  I  am  telling  yoa, 
not  for  personal  reasons,  but  that  you  may 
be  informed  of  the  way  many  sutMtantlal 
and  conscientious  workers  are  made  the 
target  for  cuts,  reductions,  et  cetera. 

We  wlU  greatly  appreciate  yovu-  aasistan<^ 
In  obtaining  a  deficiency  appropriation  tx} 
cover  our  badly  needed  and  hard  eamtd 
wages.  We  have  been  asked  to  work  on  this 
payless  furlough  and  are  on  the  Job. 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  column.  The 
Federal  Diary  by  Jerry  Kluttz,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day. June  25: 

Lockout:  That's  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  2,800  Maritime  Commlssloa 
employees  here. 

The  employees  have  been  told  not  to  work 
until  July  1.  and  that  they  won't  be  paid 
if  they  do.  It's  a  pure  and  simple  lockout 
by  the  Congress  which  refused  to  okay  a 
last -minute  switch  In  funds  to  pay  the  em- 
ployees, a  brutal  piece  of  business. 

Any  employer  who  denies  his  workers  the 
right  to  strike,  like  the  Government,  should 
also  protect  them  against  lock-outs. 

Loyalty:  What  price  loyalty  and  hard 
work?     A  lay-off  notice. 

Remember,  last  year  when  a  leave  con- 
test was  conducted  by  this  coliuxm?  Well, 
the  winner  who  had  turned  back  the  most 
annual  leave  was  Herman  Buchholtz,  a  62- 
year-old  Maritime  employee,  who  had  for- 
feited 568  da3rs  and  3  hours  of  leave  In  hli 
26<2  years  of  service.  Buchholtz  had  aver- 
aged 1  day  of  annual  leave  a  year.  He  has 
an  excellent  efficiency  rating. 

Talk  about  long  and  faithful  aervice — 
Buchholtz'  record  was  tops. 

Well,  Buchholtz  got  his  reward  yesterday 
He  was  ordered  fired  along  with  1,100  other 
Maritime  employees.     And  800  of  the  1,100, 
like  Buchholtz,  are  career  employees. 

The  ms.  s  lay-off  was  ordered  because  of  a 
sharp  budget  cut  approved  by  the  Houae. 
An  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Senate  for 
more  money  and  more  employees. 

The  Congress  can  never  get  the  loyalty 
and  confidence  of  employees  of  such  cruel 
treatment.  There  would  be  cries  and  de- 
mands for  congressional  Investigation  if  a 
large  private  employer  would  pull  a  similar 
trick. 


Old-Af  e  Security— H.  R.  16 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Townsend  National  Re- 
covery Organization  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  June  26,  1947: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  I  Join  with  my  coUeaguea  in 
the  Congress  In  welcoming  you  here  to  tha 
NaUon's  Capital.    It  is  fitting  and  proptt 


that  you  are  holding  this  great  convention 
here  at  the  seat  of  our  Government.  Tha 
outcome  of  your  deliberations  and  the  Inspir- 
ation and  help  from  your  devoted  and  alneere 
coxinsel  will  materinlly  aid  and  encourage  tu 
In  solving  our  Nation's  problems  in  these 
crucial  times.  I  deem  It  a  high  honor  and 
prlvUege  to  participate  in  yoxir  program  and 
to  have  a  part  In  presenting  to  the  Congress 
the  laudable  and  worthy  objectives  you 
espoiise.  Before  I  discuss  Social  Sectu-lty  so 
close  to  your  hearts,  let  us  appraise  our  world 
of  today. 

Momentous  decisions  are  being  made  hare. 
The  eyes  and  hopes  of  the  war -torn  world 
are  centered  here.  The  fate  of  whole  na- 
tions la  at  stake.  Here  in  the  Capital  you 
will  be  able  to  feel  the  pulsebeat  of  the  laat 
remaining  world  power  dedicated  to  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  You  will  find  here  your 
own  country  in  a  place  of  world  leadership, 
which  presents  a  challenge  to  you  and  to  me 
and  to  every  citizen  of  this  great  Nation. 
Indeed,  we  are  at  the  croasroada  of  history, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  see  history  In  the 
making.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tha 
fate  of  civilization  Itself  hangs  In  the  bal- 
ance, and  what  America  does  today  and  to- 
morrow will,  indeed,  chart  the  co\irse  Ot 
many  generations  to  come. 

Twice,  in  our  own  generation,  we  have 
seen  mlUlons  of  our  young  men.  yee,  and 
women,  too,  go  overseas  In  the  defensa  of 
this  liberty  for  which  we  stand  In  a  vain 
effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  Over 
800.000  of  them  In  the  last  war  did  not  re- 
turn. We  poured  over  four  hundred  billions 
of  your  money  into  this  effort.  The  world 
Is  sick,  bled  white  by  war,  bankrupt  and  t4>m 
asunder  by  af^resslon,  lust  for  power,  clash- 
ing Ideologies,  suspicion,  greed,  selfishness, 
and  even  now  the  threat  of  an  atomic  war 
and  total  destruction.  The  war-devastated 
nations  of  the  Old  World  face  a  coming  win- 
ter of  pestilence,  famine,  and  atarvatlon. 
The  nations  of  the  Old  World  are  depending 
upon  America  to  lead  them  out  of  this  wU* 
derness  of  despair,  want,  and  suffering. 

Indeed.  Britaln'a  Indomitable  leader.  Win- 
ston ChurchUl.  recently  said  of  the  Europe 
of  today: 

"But  what  is  Europe  now?  It  is  a  rubble 
heap,  a  chamel  house,  a  breeding  ground  of 
pestilence  and  hate.  Ancient  nationalistic 
feuds  and  modem  Ideological  factions  dis- 
tract and  Infuriate  the  unhappy,  hungry 
populations. 

"Evil  teacheia  urge  the  paying  off  of  old 
scores  with  mathematical  precision,  and  false 
guidea  point  to  unsparing  retribution  aa  the 
path  to  prosperity. 

"Is  there  then  to  be  no  respite?  Has  Eu- 
rope's mission  come  to  an  end?  Has  she 
nothing  to  give  to  the  world  but  the  con- 
tagion of  the  black  death?  Are  her  peoples 
to  go  on  harrying  and  tormenting  one  an- 
other by  war  and  vengeance  until  all  that  in- 
vests human  life  with  dignity  and  comfort 
hM  been  obliterated?  Are  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope to  continue  forever  to  squander  the  ftist 
fruits  of  their  toll  upon  the  erection  of  new 
barriers,  mUltary  fortifications,  and  tariff 
walls,  and  passport  networks  against  one  an- 
other? Are  we  Europeans  to  become  In- 
capable, with  all  cur  tropical  and  colonial 
dependencies,  with  all  cur  long-created 
trading  connections,  with  all  that  modem 
production  and  transportation  can  do.  of 
even  averting  famine  from  the  mass  at  our 
peoples?  Are  we  all,  through  cur  poverty 
and  our  quarrels,  forever  to  be  a  bxirden 
and  a  danger  to  the  reet  of  the  world?  Do 
we  Imagine  that  we  can  be  carried  forward 
Indefinitely  upon  the  shoulders — broad 
though  they  be— of  the  United  States?  The 
time  has  come  when  these  questions  mu9t 
be  answered.  This  is  the  hour  of  choice, 
and  surely  the  choice  is  plain.  If  the  peoplea 
of  Europe  resolve  to  come  together  and  work 
together  for  mutual  advantage,  to  exchange 
blessmgs  instead  of  curses,  they  stUl  have 
it  In  their  power  to  sweep  away  the  horrors 
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We  are  the  last  great  refuge  ct  freedc 
The  European  and  AsUtlc  natlona  are 
^ng  away  from  the  freedoms  of  demo 
mill easre  and  Into  the  troubled  waters 
dlcUtorahlp.     However,  eternal  vigilance 
the  price  of  Uberty.   Our  fate  Is  In  our  hi 
It  la  for  us  to  dedde.  here  In  America. 
a  we  have   the  fcrertght  and   the   vi 
and  the  courage  to  utilise  to  the  full  tl 
great  reeources  and  the  economic  and  scU 
tlflc  knowledge  and  abUlUes  of  our  peof 
We  face  the  challenge  to  keep  the  Nat 
on  an  even  keel,  off  of  the  rocks  of  dep 
slon.  and  on  the  high  road  of  great  ends 
and  achievement  and  out  of  the  dutch! 
devastating   war.     Civilisation   cannot 
Vive    another    world    war — em    atomic 
Spiritual,  moral,   and   humanitarian    fc 
under   divine   guidance   alone    can    save 
America  can  lead  the  way. 

The    Advisory    Commlsalon   <n    Unlvi 
Ttalnlng  saya: 

"Xrerything  points  Inescapably  to  the 
cltalon  that   there   la   no   real   security 
this  country  or  any  country  unless  wai 
abolished  through  the  establishment  of 
reIgn  (tf  law  among  natlona." 

Why  not,  then,  do  something  about 
too.  and  now? 

-A  strong,  united,  healthy  and  Infc 
Nation.     This    our    No.    1    security    req\ 
ment.     It  U  the  bedrock  on  which  aU 
mlUtary  preparations  depend.    The  vigor 
vitality  of  our  democracy,  aa  ezpresaed 
Improved    health,    education,    producUel 
and  morale  of  the  American  people,  aiwj 
paramotmt   Importance    not    only    for 
selvee  but  also  for  mlUlons  subject  to 
deception      of      totaUtarlan      phUc 
abroad." 

latere  are  many  of  ua  here  In  tbe  Coi 
who  fervenUy  believe  that  the  opport 
U  ours  here  tn  Anierlea  to  demonstrat«J 
tbe  world  that  we  can  outlaw  war  and 
oar  democratic  processes  will  work:  that 
can  and  will  steer  tbe  ship  of  state 
from   another  world-wide   depression; 
we  will  utUlae  to  the  full  our  natural 
industrial  resources,  technical  and  sell 
knowledpe,  and  maintain  the  United  St 
on  a  high  level  of  production  and  em| 
msnt.  assuring  a  stable  economy  and  - 
penty. 

Tboee  at  ua  who  are  sponsoring  H. 
In  ths  Oongreas  believe  that  tt  la  a 
factor  In  thla  whole  program  to  provide 
production  and  employment  and  adeqi 
security  for  our  elderly  cltiaens.    Towir' 
friends.   I  want  to  commend  you  for 
Bsal  and  enthualaam  In  stich  a  worthy 
righteous  eauae,   and   for  the 
work  you   and   your   associates   and 
ceaaors  have  done  doem  through  the 
In  adrancliig  the  eauee  at  okt-age 
The  hopes  of  thousands  of  ova  elder: v 
aens  In  need  In  thla  peat  land  of  pie   ty 
pinned  on  you.     I  know  that  at  tlmea 
must  have  been  discouraged,  as  I  have 
by  reason  of  the  apparent  apathy  and  f  i 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  long-rans^e  lei 
tlon  providing  for  adequate  annul  ue«  forj 
elders.    However,  I  bcUeve  that  we  can 
heart  In  the  knowledge  that   definite 
worth-while  advaneae  bae*  been   mi 
this  whole  field  of  oM-age  asslata:    e  in 
past  decade.     Much  of  the  social  legl 
that  bM  been  enart^  by  the  Hatlcnal 
greea  and  by  the  aeveral  SUtee  for  otirj 
derly  dtlaena  haa  been  due  to  the  loyalj 
oatlitBC  work  yoa  in  tbta  organ  loatii 
displayed.    Oar  ondylDg  gratitude  la 
great  buflaanltanan  leader  of  thle 
Or.  Fraacu  K.  Towneend.  the  fcu:.cler  at\ 
progmoB  for  social  sscurlty  for  the    Id 
la  Amorlea.    I  know  you  will  be  inu 
IB  tawvlBg  of  tbe  eoteem  and  blgh 
bi  wbteb  Dr.  Towaaand  la  ImM  I9  tbe 

emtty.  al  a  — iMwi  oC  tbai 

porters  of  Hm  Towaeend   program   lb 
Boose  of  Aspnaontatlvee  I  propoesd  a 
lutlon  commending  Dr.  TOwnaend   for^ 
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itb— gM  IS.  I  am 
[SUU  at  0*0000.    Uude 
otd-age  psnalnns  and 
over  99.000.000,000.  yet 
aly  a  billion  and  a  half. 
lered 
security  law  we  now 
DTOgiaai  wbleh.  la  ef- 
by  the  general  pub- 
of  which  are  abarcd  by 
groupe.     It  enoourafoa 
a   huge   fund   ew« 
Clt'spendlng.    Tbeee  dlf- 
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Acuities  would  be  overcome  by  the  adoption 
of  H.  R.  16.  which  would  cover  all  fcltlzens 
60  years  of  age  or  older,  and  tbe  obligations 
and  benefits  of  the  program  would  likewise 
be  shared  by  all.  It  would  be  all-inclusive 
In  Its  provisions  and  therefore  would  sup- 
plant existing  State  and  Federal  relief  and 
old-age  assistance,  and  would,  for  the  first 
time,  set  up  In  our  country  an  old-age  se- 
curity program  which  would  Insure  all  of  our 
elderly  citizens  against  the  hazards  of  old 
age.  It  would  build  up  no  reservoir  for 
deficit  spending.  It  would  not  add  $1  to  the 
public  debt,  and  the  moneys  collected  would 
go  back  Into  the  channels  of  trade  each 
month,  stimulating  production,  providing 
local  markets  for  American  goods  and  buying 
power  for  our  aged  citizens.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  social  security,  and  particularly  for 
the  aged,  is  one  of  deep  concern  to  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Congress  has  been  dilatory  In  giving  It  con- 
sideration and  making  adequate  provision  for 
our  old  people. 

It  costs  a  »5.000-a.year  Income  family  $12,- 
750  to  rear  a  child  to  18  years  of  age.  This 
forcibly  brings  to  our  attention  the  heavy  in- 
vestment the  old  people  of  America  have  m?de 
In  rearing  their  families  and  providing  the 
Nation  with  Its  citizens.  The  families  of 
yesterday  made  possible  the  citizens  of  today 
who  are  fighting  o\ir  wars,  protecting  the  lib- 
erties of  America,  and  maintaining  our  In- 
dustries. Unfortunately  most  of  these  elderly 
people,  some  ten  or  twelve  million  of  them. 
In  fact,  having  exoended  their  funds  In  rear- 
ing their  families  and  providing  for  them- 
selves, are  now  In  want.  Some  receive  assist- 
ance averaging  935  a  month,  most  of  them 
receive  nothing. 

The  Censiis  Bureau  has  Just  released  a  re- 
port showing  that  the  median  Income  for 
American  families  living  under  one  roof  rose 
by  9169  during  1945  to  a  total  of  $2378.  This 
means  that  half  of  the  40.075,000  famUy  units 
of  America  receive  an  annual  Income  of  $2,378 
or  less.  Certainly  the  heads  of  such  famUies 
with  children  to  support  with  the  high  cost 
of  living  today  cannot  provide  the  funds  for 
taking  care  of  their  own  fathers  and  mothers 
who  are  In  need. 

I  maintain  that  Justice  demands  that, 
while  making  these  huge  expenditures  for  the 
peoples  of  foreign  nations,  the  Congress 
should  grant  some  relief  to  the  old  folks  here 
In  America  as  well.  There  are  In  excess  of 
lO.OCO.OOO  American  citizens  over  the  age  of 
60  years,  many  of  them  In  want  and  distress, 
yet  the  Congress  has  denied  their  appeals 
down  through  the  years.  Many  of  them  re- 
ceive a  stipend  of  old-age  assistance  of  less 
than  $10  per  month,  and  the  average,  as  I 
have  said,  is  a  little  more  than  $25  per  month. 
while  living  costs  are  mounting  skyward.  Do 
you  know  that  the  cost  of  a  market  basket 
of  the  following  essential  staple  foods  In  1933 
waa  $3.26  and  the  same  Items  now  cost  $8.50 
or  more? 

Contents  of  basket:  3  pounds  round  steak, 
a  pounds  bacon.  1  quart  milk.  1  pound  but- 
ter. 1  dozen  eggs.  1  pound  lard.  1  can  to- 
matoes. 1  pcund  ccfTce.  1  loaf  bread,  1  peck 
potatoes.  3  pounds  cabbage,  1  dozen  oranges, 
1  can  com,  1  can  peas,  5  pound-  sugar. 

We  In  America,  as  a  nation,  have  attained 
a  position  of  outstanding  accomplishment 
and  Infiucnce  that  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
We  are  a  country  cf  great  and  varied  natural 
resourcea.  More  Important  than  that,  we 
pooaess  the  scientific  knowledge,  techniques. 
and  Industry,  and  the  know-how  to  turn 
these  natural  endowments  Into  channels  of 
the  widest  uUllty  for  our  peoples  weUare. 
We  have  developed  an  Industrial  system  un- 
der free  enterprise  which  Is  the  foundation 
Of  our  success.  Our  living  standarda  are  the 
world's  highest.  If  free  enterprise  U  to  con- 
tinue and  we,  aa  a  free  nation,  are  to  survive, 
we  must  make  sure  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
people,  the  men  and  the  women  who  work 
with  their  hands  and  brains  to  gain  a  llveU- 
hood.  shaU  have  the  opportiuilty  for  employ- 


m,ut  and  the  right  to  share  In  the  fruits  of 
production.  We  must  make  sure  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  recurrence  of  the  bread  lines 
and  the  millions  of  unemployed  that  existed 
during  the  1930's.  We  caimot  forget  the  12,- 
000.000  or  more  unemployed  during  those 
fateful  depression  years  who  were  unable  to 
find  gainful  employment  sufficient  to  maln- 
tali  themselves  and  their  families  in  decency 
and  health.  It  was  not  until  World  War  II 
wa8  thrust  upon  us  and  the  demand  for  in- 
creased war  production  In  every  line  put  every 
able-bodied  citizen  in  our  Nation  back  to 
wcrk  that  this  unemployment  hazard  was 
corrected.  In  the  last  full  year  of  the  war — 
1944 — Government  expenditures  amotmted 
to  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
duction, namely.  $100,000,000,000.  This 
proved  conclusively  that  our  free-enterprise 
system  and  Industrial  capitalism  here  In 
America  has  the  power  to  produce  sufficiently 
to  supply  the  needs  of  all  and  to  keep  every- 
one employed. 

However,  we  must  not  depend  upon  a  war 
to  keep  our  people  employed.  We  should  be 
able,  In  times  of  peace,  to  utilise  our  social 
and  economic  forces  to  maintain  ample  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  demands  of  our  people. 
First  of  all,  we  must  have  an  expanding  mar- 
ket to  absorb  the  output  resulting  from  full 
production.  We  here  In  America  have  the 
greatest  potential  market  In  all  the  world. 
It  Is  only  necessary  to  provide  our  people 
with  an  opportunity  for  employment  to  en- 
able them  to  obUln  the  buying  power  to 
support  this  Increased  productivity.  The 
science  of  production  has  outrun  the  science 
of  distribution.  The  very  achievement  of  our 
goal — maximum  of  jwoductlon  with  mini- 
mum of  employment — has  undermined  our 
economy  by  reason  of  our  failure  to  provide 
that  distrlbuUon  shall  keep  pace  with  pro- 
duction. 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  If  any  group 
of  our  citizens  is  to  be  retired  from  partici- 
pation In  industrial  production,  the  elderly 
citizens  ahovUd  be  the  ones  entitled  to  re- 
tirement first.  This  group  of  oldsters, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  take 
part  In  production  by  reason  of  the  demands 
of  Industry  for  yoimger  men  and  women. 
The  very  industrial  system  which  has  prof- 
ited by  their  labors  and  has  made  It  Im- 
possible for  them  to  retain  their  positions, 
should  provide  for  their  retirement  in  their 
declining  years.  This  the  Townsend  re- 
covery program  will  do.  It  Is  recognized  by 
all  forward-looking  citizens  that  disability 
and  eld  age.  as  well  ts  unemployment,  are 
hazards  In  our  society  of  free  enterprise 
against  which  provision  must  be  made  if  our 
American  way  of  life  Is  to  survive. 

My  friends,  with  your  help  and  the  loyal 
support  of  your  coworkers  from  every  State 
In  the  Union,  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  such  a  system  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Nation's  program  when 
every  adult  citizen  in  the  United  States  will 
have  equal  basic  Federal  retirement  Insur- 
ance arid  protection  against  the  hazards  of 
dlsabUlty.  Let  us  not  despair  nor  grow 
weary  in  welldoing.  In  the  words  of  the  Im- 
mortal Lincoln:  "Trusting  to  Him  who  can 
go  with  me.  and  remain  with  you,  and  be 
everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confldenUy  hope 
that  all  wUl  yet  be  weU." 


Honte  Vote  on  Ubor-BUI  Veto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVSB 

Monday.  June  23.  1947 
Mr.   EI£TON.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  tbe  Rsc- 


ORD,  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of 
Saturday,  June  21.  enUtled  "The  House 
Was  Not  Terrified": 

THE   ROtJSE   WAS   IfOT   TSMUmS 

It  was  by  a  vote  of  331  to  83  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  override  Mr.  Truman's 
veto  of  the  labor  biU. 

Keep  that  figure  in  mind  the  next  time 
you  go  to  a  play  or  a  movie  or  listen  to 
a  conunentator  or  read  a  book,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  or  whom  Is  to  break  public 
confidence  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

You  must  have  been  asleep  for  some  years 
if  you  are  not  aware  of  the  great  number  of 
plays  and  books  and  commentators  of  the 
type  that  work  along  that  line.  Half  the 
shows  in  New  York  are  buUt  around  the 
Idea  that  Congress  Is  composed  chiefly  of 
knaves  and  fools.  They  are  pictured  aa  venal, 
pompous,  stupid,  lacking  In  human  feeling 
and  patriotism.  Shows  where  you  cant  get 
a  Job  In  the  orchestra  without  carrying  a 
Communist  Party  card  speak  in  grand  tones 
of  their  Interest  In  democracy.  And  audi- 
ences which  dont  know  what  It's  all  about 
applaud  enthusiastically. 

It  took  nerve  on  the  part  of  most  of  those 
331  Congressmen  to  vote  to  override  the 
labor-bill  veto.  Leaders  of  the  AFL  and  CIO 
have  been  spending  millions  In  their  cam- 
paign to  defeat  that  measure.  These  leaders 
make  It  plain  that  they  do  not  Intend  to 
forget  those  who  supported  the  bill.  There 
are  many  close  districts  In  which  the  taking 
on  of  such  a  burden  of  settled  hostility  Is 
not  a  light  matter  for  the  Incumbent  Con- 
gressman. 

Congress,  being  a  human  Institution,  Is  not 
perfect.  But  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  news- 
paper that  In  patriotism  and  Intelligence  and 
courage  the  politicians  who  make  up  most  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rank 
hlEher  than  comparable  groups  In  the  busi- 
ngs, professional,  and  labor  worlds.  They 
trim  and  play  politics,  but  on  matters  of 
principle  a  surprising  number  of  them  put 
the  good  of  their  coxxntry  above  their  own 
pollUcal  aelf-lnterest. 


A  Better  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NORTH  CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1947 
Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial. A  Better  Tax  Bill,  which  appealed 
in  the  Dispatch,  Lexington,  N.  C,  on 
June  23,  1947: 

A  BCrrXB  TAX  BIU. 

Chairman  Kkotsom  now  »ys  that  his  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  will  write  such  a  good 
tax  bUl  that  President  Truman  simply  can- 
not afford  to  veto  It.  That  Is  both  Interest- 
ing and  encouraging,  coming  aa  It  doea  from 
the  committee  chairman  whoae  first  reactk^a 
was  that  the  President  was  playing  politics 
outrageously  when  he  vetoed  the  bUl  that 
came  to  him  early  last  week. 

We  think  Mr.  gwuiaoi  waa  wrong  in  hla 
)iidgment  of  Praaldent  TtUBaan's  acUon. 
One  Just  doesn't  play  good  pclitics  by  vetoing 
bUls  providing  for  tax  cutting.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  courage  to  veto  any  blU  that 
cuts  taxes,  regardless  of  Judgment  as  to 
aoundneea  and  Justice  of  the  provisions  of 
such  a  biU.  The  pi^ular  thing,  aome  politi- 
cal philosopher  has  observed,  is  to  cut  taxea 
and  raise  appropriations. 
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pn  clous  outptrt— tts  b«b»«.     Tb«  10- 


pcr«*ct 
and  on 


I'a  flU(«in«nt  la  not  only  «H 

but  It  li  in  part  at  laaat  a  mm- 

dat  he  doaa  not  axpact  tt  to  ba 

rrtta  a  balUr  tft«  blU  than  ttoa 

hia  eamo  itt««  iMhlnnart  at  Uit  currant 

alon  or  C  jngraw.  ^ 

TUa  biRt  tax  bin.  n  wcnM  «p|>aar  from 
^eat.  «ou*(l  be  one  that  wouM 

to   the  laifv^   nu^ntfr  9t 
I  to  latforUon  tb!«t  wotild 
taxpayer  to  tha  aaoM  ex  ent 
to  liiCTeMM  ths  peraOMMI  axempttoa 
tack  neafer  tbe  le^el  of  neceeaary  U'vlng  «■ 
penree. 


ptoyment  and  hlgH  ptlam.  wafea.  and  prodt 
•ueh  M  Uie  preaant.  ealla  for  a  .urplu. 
Oowrnment  rerenue  over  ajpendtturea  an< 
Um  application  of  «U  or  much  of  thia  our- 
ptm  to  the  reducUoa  at  the  public  debt." 
Ita  reduction  would  out  reeaauea  In 
faea  ol  anormoua  uanrtalBttM  m  to 

readJuatmMat. 


Mcond  etep  might  well  be  the       •n^^'^f 


brtnslBC  to 


and  other 

itlal  and  neceeeary 

particularly 

Nation's 


tax   on   motion -picture   admlealoua 

_       to  iporta  and  other  racrea- 

ttoA  avaxlta  coating  a  half  dotUror  leas  should 
or  be  reduced.      «xe«pttona  were 

last  raaoft,    Th«f  twwj^  «•  !■••. 

as  emerganey  0W— ra».  so  ^*t*^ 

eailyshfikid  be  flrst  to  be  rediMad  e»  rwBBdwe*. 
In  taqt.  It  would  seem  to  be  good  poUay 
Federal  Ooremment  to  recede  aa 
^«^«  poaall>le  from  the  exda^ux  field 
and  lea\  e  thla  to  tho  SUtas.  It  deean|t  set 
wall  wit  1  Ui  Tar  WattB  who  pay  a  S-percent 
8UU  M  oi  tax  OS  mm9  snidaa  to  have  the 
^OoearnoiMt  eona  along  and  ptit  JO 

tax  on  the  same  articles.     That 

Is  ratinF^Tlclous  double  taxation. 


Tax  BUI  Veto 


KnXNSION  OF  REMARKS 


ON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 
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Thnnttiv,  June  29.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

id  my  rem*rlu  In  the  Rscoao.  1 
tbe  following  editorial  from  the 
Courier-Journal: 

r  THB  Tax  anx 
int  Truman's  veto  at  Incoma-tai  ra- 

ttosurprlaa.    Oa  tte  atlMr  hand. 

ty  vpapar.  tor  one,  would  have  been  not 

i-prlaad  but  shocked  if  the  Preeldent 

for  ha  woOM  IfeM  have 

a  muf  Trnioh  waa  contrary  to  the 

!lp4i  aa«  proetlM  of  sound  public  bus- 

^«nd    which.    biMdi.    waa    plainly 

as  a  davlea  at  lUll  Wtiiiiig  polltlea. 

aa  to  tha  latlw  poftat.  Ifr.  Tru- 

to    Ooagrasa    ooieerad    the 

Rla  argumanta  alabo- 

sutemant  ol  hla  MMaliS,  that  "this 

tha  WTOi«  UM  tf  tax  reduc- 

:he  wrong  tiBW." 

put  It,  OMva  la  *■»  tha  obeloua  fact 

lees.  eirployment.  and  nattOBOl  IB'* 

eatraordtnarUy  high.    The  ainwnt 

funds  In  h«Mto  «t  ewpm  stlons  and 

li  nearty  |1/HW.000.00e.    Tax 

■oa  wow  naadad  to  provide  ad- 
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that 


■iBo  ra)ae«a«  tha 
ta  likely  to  brtif  lowar  fttaa 
mora  money  In  haadi  of  aon 
fbr  fpif»il!*»g  and  theraCora  for  In 


which  are  not 

alttjgetlter  natural.  TtM  price  structure  la 
abnom  ally  unstable  baeauaa  of  human  aa 
wan  as  economic  fach— >  Which  are  In  turn 
both  iz  tcmaUonal  aii<  doaawtlc. 

TTierr  followad  the  clear  statement  of  a 
fundas  lental  principle:  "A  time  at  high  em- 


Tha  Preeldent  continued    The  propoeeO 

are  not  fair  and  equitable,  but  r1i 

1  roller  to  the  low-income  taxpayer  (f" 
family  man  setting  aa.SOO  a  year| 
relief   to   thoae   In   htRb-lnc 
If  tha  bin  ware  to  baooaae  lai 
ha  petnted  out.  thaaa  Inequltlao  twuld 
froarn:  and  this  fact  brought  him  natural! 
to    the    companion    arfumant.    What 
country  needa  now  la  thocounh-fcoinR 
•Ion   of   the  ux   syatam.   not   an   arbu 
manipulation  at  tax  rataa  without  totichl 
tbe  nseeealtlaa  at  eoaplcu  reforms  and 
Jvutments  In  the  entire  field  or  tax  rerent 
Howerer,  with  all  thU  and  lu  undenl- 
aoundnew.  the  Prealdeni  did  not  attack 
crowning  defect  oC  the  bUl.     Be  did  not 
•o  because  be  cboee  tbe  high  ground  of 
son  rather  than   the  shamblaa  at  polli 
debate.    But  he  could  well  have  pointed 
that   the   very    fact    that    the    ux-reduf 
bUI  waa  H   R    1  la  a  betrayal  of  its  put 
It  was  the  first  bill  dropped  Into  the  he 
when  the  new  Congress  convened  last  Ji 
uary.    It  came  befora  there  was  any  dii 
sion  or  examination  of  the  needs  of  )co\ 
ment.    It  waa  branded  by  tha  ^ary  hasta 
its  creation  aa  arbitrary  aai  wnaav 
reflection  of  a  dogged  intent  to  cut  taxea 
the  mere  sake  of  cutting  and  aa  partlaan  ■ 
mical  play  that  waa  all  too  transparent. 
There  are  aoma  who  will  suggeat  that 
President  Is  hhnaalf  looking  to  tha  poll  I 
•fclea,  that  ha  will  be  heard  Utar  on  pro| 
lag  a  tax  reduction  of  hla  own.    fct  we  ' 
ourselvca  going  slong  with  him  and  hla 
on  ths  simple  logic  of  bis  argumcnu     It 
no  time  to  cut  tazta  when  detrta  are  so 
needa  so  uncertain,  and.   above  all. 
taxea  are  laaat  burdensome. 


DAR  huugratioa  StaaJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Mtw  jxasrr 
IN  THS  HOUai  OP  RXPfUESSNTATXWJ 

Thursday.  Hne  2«.  1147 

Mra.  NORTON.     Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remariu  In  the 
o«o.  I  Include  the  following  article 
today's  Washington  Dally  News: 
UTirr  Rare  OAR  a  iMMiaunow  9rAi 
A  Oatbtrltt  Mahop  aald  today  the  Dat 
tare  at  the  AaMrlean  havoiutiun  would 
thair  np*Motlma  aupptag"   if   U^yd 
down  thru  lorgnattaa  long  enough"  fc 


Bishop  Jamse  A  OrlAn.  at  aprlngfle  d 
ehlded    the   DAB   and    other    organ  /   M( 
which  oppoaa  Isglrtatton  to  admit  £ur  pt 
into  the  United  SUtaa. 

"The  only  Inhabttant  at  this  country 
could,  with  any  graea  whataoavtr. 
against  tlie  propoaed  laimlgratlon  of 
displaced  persons  la  tha  American  Inc 
the  Mihap  aald  ta  a  itafit  to  a  Cat 
relief  conference  here. 

-The  reat  of  ua,"  ha  said,  "were  either 
placed  peisouB  uiaaNw  at  one  time,  or 
our  forefathers  wara." 

Bishcp  Qriflln  strongly  endorsed  s  pei 
bill  to  allow  entry  to  400.000  displaced  ' 
peans. 
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tocs  in  this  last  war 
among  their  heroea 
},  Nlmlta.  and  Patton." 

I'acim 
-Driegataa  to  tha  an- 
Oeneral  Fsdaiattn* 
ly  votatf  BI0-«41  to 
lation  to  adaalt  dto- 
I  cctmtry. 
Ing  to  oCbr  a 
ing  sueh 

pof^ltton.  they  aald. 
mrnibera  to  censtire 
people  of  the  world." 


ic  Action  of  tbe  G>ii- 
the    Taft-Hartley 
Prctiaeat's  Veto 

)F  REMARKS 

;LANDMAa 

TOBX 

'  RinmiBfTATXW 

iutie  26.  1947 
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aublic  support  and  in 
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lldent  can.  for  renewed 
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^t  labor  would  support 
than   the  Republican 
It. 

rown  out  in  many  eon- 
jton  between  peraona 
political  matters,  be- 
that  such  a  couraa 
^it  be  termed  "batter 
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tge  of  tha  bill,  oyer- 

I  as  I  have  heard  It  ez- 
ittcd  vlth  even  greater 
I  President's  friends  and 
[would  hive  t>een  better 
Mr.  Truman  had  ha 

of  the  tax  t>m  and 

realdent  destroyed  the 

{which  he  had  promised 

reaa.  and  by  tha  aama 
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token  diminished  any  reasonable  expectation 
of  any  course  on  the  part  of  Congress,  actu- 
ated wholly  or  partly  by  a  spirit  of  cordiality 
toward  and  cooperation  with  the  President. 
However,  Washington  oonversatlonallsts 
are  now  saying  that  one  of  tbe  impelling 
OMttvea  which  aetimtad  the  President  to  veto 
the  Hhor  bill  waa  the  dreadful  nightmare  of 
a  third  party  led  by  Henry  Wallace.  In  case 
the  President  should  sign  the  bill,  believing 
that  a  Presidential  veto  would  cut  the  ground 
from  tinder  the  feet  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
his  fellow  travelers,  greatly  diminishing.  If 
not  annlhUating,  the  likelihood  of  a  Wallace 
third  party. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that  I  predict- 
ed In  my  remarks  here  a  month  ago  that . 
Henry  Wallace  would  form  a  third  party. 
Others  have  made  the  same  prediction  and 
some  say  that  it  was  as  much  to  head  off  such 
a  movement  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
labor  bill  aa  it  was  to  strengthen  his  ties  upon 
organlaad  latx>r 

Perhapa  the  President's  veto  of  the  Isbor 
bill  will  kill  the  organization  of  a  third  party 
and  doubtless  it  has  Insured  the  articulate 
support  next  year  of  the  Isbor  leaders.  If 
not  the  support  of  the  mass  of  union  mem- 
bership, which  has  many  and  grievous  faults 
to  find  with  the  conduct  of  certain  of  the 
leaders  of  labor. 

Of  courae,  it  had  begun  to  seem  probable 
that  If  the  President  signed  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  a  third  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  Agard  Wallace  would  have  been 
formed.  Now  that  the  veto  of  the  labor 
bill,  as  I  said  a  moment  aRO.  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  Henry  Wallace  and 
his  fellow  travelers,  perhaps  in  referring  to 
Mr.  Wallace  today  we  may  take  the  initial 
of  the  first  name  "H."  annex  that  to  his 
middle  name  "Agard."  and  call  him  "Hag- 
gard" Wallace.  If  the  nickname  "Haggard" 
Wallace  sticks  to  Mr.  Wallace  as  a  result  of 
thla  suggestion  here  this  evening,  I  accept  the 
responsibility. 

But  If  one  thing  could  be  abundantly  clear 
above  all  others.  It  is  that  the  large  scale 
protaet  striken  of  organized  labor  already 
In  progress  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
labor  bill  and  the  prediction  freely  made 
that  s  large  proportion  of  all  organlaed  labor 
will  go  on  proteet  strikee  within  a  week, 
demonstrate  beyond  question  the  desirability 
and  even  the  need  for  the  labor  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  and  perhaps  for  an 
even  stronger  control  of  the  conduct  of  lalwr 
unions  than  the  statute  which  has  Just  be- 
come a  law  now  provides.  Of  this  more  at 
a  later  date. 

And  we  may  aa  well  caU  a  spade  a  spade 
when  we  are  talking  here  together.  The 
fact  U,  the  BO-called  protest  strikes,  because 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  ex- 
arelaa  of  Ita  sworn  duty  and  its  constitutional 
duty  to  serve  the  public  welfare  has  enacted 
legislation  of  which  these  pressure  groups  do 
not  approve,  is  but  a  short  step  removed  from 
anarchy  and  the  deetructlon  of  constitutions, 
lavi's.  and  the  existing  social  order. 

One  would  think  that  the  President's  face 
today  wotild  be  very  red  Indeed  as  he  saw 
the  newspaper  reports  of  these  strikes,  com- 
pletely refuting  the  justification  of  his  veto 
of  the  labor  law  and  completely  supporting 
the  acUon  of  Congress  In  overriding  this  veto. 

Imporunt  developmenU  are  tinder  way. 
Meanwhile,  all  honor  to  the  20  Democrata 
who  placed  the  InteresU  of  the  Nation  in  a 
category  superior  to  that  of  party  and  parti- 
san dictation  and  who  disregarded  the  fet- 
ters of  party  fealty  in  the  Intereet  of  the 
general  welfare;  and  all  shame  and  condem- 
nation for  the  23  Democrau  In  the  Senate, 
who  conaldercd  party  ties  and  partisan  dic- 
tation to  be  superior  to  the  public  good. 

PlnaUy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  by  the  over- 
riding of  the  Truman  veto  and  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing the  Lea  Act,  intended  to  curb  some  of  the 
acUvltlea  of  James  Caesar  Petrlllo,  both  com- 


ing the  same  day.  are  events  of  profotmd  and 
reaaaurlng  significance  aa  affecting  the  future 
of  labor  relstlons  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Now,  for  the  Judicial  enforcement  of  both 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  the  Lea  law.  condi- 
tions in  the  Untied  States,  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  political,  will  be  observed  to  be 
following  an  upward  curvr. 

I  thank  you. 


Lhrestock  ProductioB  m  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  greatest  beef  cat- 
tle and  livestock-producing  States  in 
the  Nation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  herewith  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- Journal  of 
date  of  June  23,  1947,  stating  facts  that 
Mississippians  have  long  known,  and 
which  are  fast  becoming  known  outside 
of  Mlssissipiri: 

X.   C.   BTEAKS 

There  waa  a  time  when  a  person  in  Mis- 
sissippi wanting  a  good  stead  would  ask  his 
butcher  or  the  waiter  In  a  restaurant.  "Have 
you  any  K.  C.  steaks?"  The  K.  C.  In  this 
Instance,  of  course,  means  Kansas  City,  and 
the  Idea  of  a  K.  C.  steak  was  the  suggestion 
that  the  meat  came  from  the  West.  Western 
meata  were  then  far  superior  to  meats  pro- 
duced in  the  South,  particularly  In  the  case 
of  beef. 

But  this  situation  Is  different  today.  If 
you  want  a  good  steak  you  can  go  to  your 
butcher  or  your  restaurant  and  aay,  "I  want 
some  good  native  beef." 

The  situation  has  changed.  Tour  beat 
meat  today  is  produced  In  Mississippi.  Once 
only  scrub  covre  roamed  the  woodlands  of 
Mississippi.  Today  Mississippi  has  beef  cat- 
tle as  good  as  are  produced  anywhere.  This 
applies  to  the  cattle  right  here  In  Pike, 
Amite.  Pranklln,  and  other  nearby  counties. 
Your  butcher  has  learned  to  say,  "I  have 
some  good  native  beef." 

So  when  you  want  a  good  steak  you  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  something  that  came  from 
the  West.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  would  be 
giving  good  counsel  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
especially  the  Kansas  City  area.  If  we  should 
say  to  them.  "Go  to  your  butcher  and  ask 
for  a  good  Mississippi  steak."  Brother,  we 
don't  mean  maybe.   We  mean  sho'  nuff. 


H.   R.  2   ProTidet   for  Optional   Cask 
Settlement  of  Tenninal-Leave  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OifWENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  appeared  before  the  members 
of  Subcommittee  No.  10  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
urged  favorable  consideration  of  H.  R.  2 


which  I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  and  which  pro- 
vides for  optional  cash  settlement  of 
terminal-leave  bonds. 

My  statement  in  behalf  of  R.  R  2  is  as 
follows: 

STATnCKHT   OT    KKPBSSBNTATIVB    JAMBS    K.    VAX 

BANDT  Bsroas  stncojcMrms  no.  lo  or  iiia 
BOUSE  coMMirm  ON  aaMio  esavicxa  ut 
aupgoar  or  h.  a.  a 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appearing  before  you 
In  behalf  of  H.  R.  a,  which  I  Introduced  In 
Congreas  on  January  3.  1947.  to  amend  the 
Armed  Foreea  Leave  Act  of  1M6  by  providing 
optional  cash  payment  of  terminal-leave 
bonds  and  for  other  purposes.  At  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Armed  Porces  Leave 
Act  of  1946,  the  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
bership advocated  cash  payment  of  terminal- 
leave  benefits.  However,  the  Senate  Insisted 
on  the  bond  method  of  payment,  whereupon 
the  House  reluctantly  agreed  in  order  that 
the  bUl  would  not  fail.  Thus,  the  bond 
method  became  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  final  settlement  since  It  enabled  the 
veteran  to  obtain  a  certificate  showing  hia 
entitlement  to  a  certain  amount  of  terminal- 
leave  pay. 

The  average  size  of  bonds  issued  up  to 
date  is  $208.60.  Excluding  those  veterans 
entitled  to  lees  than  $50.  snd  who  were  paid 
in  cash,  the  total  face  value  of  terminal-leave 
bonds  now  outstanding  Is  $1300.000.000. 
When  all  ellglbles  have  received  their  bonds, 
the  value  will  amount  to  approximately 
$3,800,000,000. 

Speaking  of  the  total  ntunber  of  persons 
eligible  for  ternrlnal -leave  bonds,  including 
those  already  awarded  bonds,  the  number 
Is  approximately  14.500.000,  which  Includes 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Giwrd.  While  14.500.000  veterans  are  eligible 
for  terminal-leave  benefits,  applications  have 
been  received  from  approximately  10,S00.00a 
I  repeat  again  that  at  the  time  of  the  paa- 
aage  of  the  Armed  Porces  Leave  Act  of  1946, 
the  majority  of  tbe  membership  of  the  House 
favored  cash  payment  in  the  same  manner 
that  ofDoers  received  terminal  leave  benefits. 
The  intent  was  to  avoid  any  discrimination 
by  treating  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  on 
the  same  basis.  My  blU.  H.  R.  a.  is  designed  to 
carry  out  such  an  Intent.  Under  existing 
law,  terminal  leave  bonds  earn  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2%  percent,  and  since  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  is  part  of  our  national 
debt,  it  la  evident  that  cash  payment  of 
theoe  bonds  will  eliminate  not  only  the  In- 
terest charge,  but.  In  addlUon,  will  result  In 
further  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer  by 
reducing  the  public  debt. 

My  bill,  H.  R.  a.  provides  for  optional  cash 
payment  of  terminal  leave  bonds.  It  is  dlfll- 
cult  to  prophesy  how  many  veterans  may 
exercise  the  option  to  caah  their  terminal 
leave  bonds.  In  this  connection  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  observe  that  following  World  War 
I,  Congress  provided  for  the  optlonsl  cashing 
of  adjusted  compensation  bonds,  eommonly 
referred  to  as  the  "soldiers'  bonus".  Accord- 
ing to  information  ftimlshed  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  of  all  the  bonus  bonds  is- 
sued. 88.a  percent  were  redeemed  prior  to 
maturity,  the  remaining  11.8  percent  being 
held  to  maturity.  WhUe  there  were  3,800,000 
veterans  eligible  In  World  War  I,  we  have 
14.500,000  eligible  In  World  War  n  for  termi- 
nal leave  benefits.  Nevertheless,  the  experi- 
ence following  World  War  I  may  be  viewed  aa 
a  good  criterion. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the 
Ol  bill,  recent  figures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration discloses  that  3,500.000  veter- 
ans have  received  educational  benefits.  8.500,- 
000  unemployment  Insurance  t>enefits  and 
500,000  loans  on  Veal  estate  and  for  businesa 
purposes.  However,  many  of  these  veterana 
have  received  loans,  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  educational  benefits  vlth  the  restUt 
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that  the  tdtal  ntmiber  of  veterans  recdvlnc 

under  the  OI  bill   approximates 

eavlag   nearly   8.000.000   veterans 

!  ircelved  no  benalii  onqpt  mustei- 

and  terminal  !••«•  bonds. 

no  denying  that  the  entire  ret- 

atlon  of  World  War  II  U  In  dire 

fliianclal  att*f*fi"«^  when  one  ocm- 

Mt  of  llTtng  today.    The  dls- 

who  receives  r  nmpensetloo  for 

to  finding  the  high  east  of  UTlng 

»Mem.  and  he  a— da  the  caah 

terminal-leave  bondi   at  this 

us  not  forget  that  the  S.OCO.OCO 

who  have  received  no  beneflu  under 

wUl  be  greaUy  helped.    Who  wlU 

they  have  waged  a  valiant  batUe 

retuml  \g  to  civilian  life  and  In  striving 

^elr   heads   above   water  without 

— Istsnrr" 

of    Congress    knows    the 

of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 

n  tbe  caah  pajrment  of  terminal- 

Ttaa  American  Legion  and  the 

«r  mreigii    War*   of   the   United 

heartUy  endorsed  the  principles 

as  eeldeneed  by  letters  received 

,  ^ohn  Thomas  Taylor,  director,  na- 

legl  ilatlve  committee  of  the  American 

an  1  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  director. 

1(  giaUUva  aervlce.  Veterans  of  For- 

the  United  States. 

(H.  E.  3)  was  the  first  bUi  Intro- 

ba  Bgbtleth  Congress  to  provide 

o|  Uonai  payment  of  terninal -leave 

a  nee  Its  Introduction.  I  have  had 

oppor  unity  to  develop  Information  con- 

U  ghnl***'  defects  in  the  measure. 

OOG  Mration    with    the    Government 

poncemed.    certain    changes    have 

to  me  which  will   perfect 


.  I  wo\ild  like  to  suggest  to 

that  changes  be  made  In  the 

t  my  bill.    On  page  3.  line  8.  sub- 

4  should  be  amplified  to  eliminate 

dlflculty   that   may   develop 

who  has  already  applied  for 

ikave  benefits  In  the  form  of  a  bond 

lettlement  In  cash  when  H.  R.  a 

l»w. 

I  realise  that  a  definite  date 
established  allowing  ample  time 
d^lopment  of  the  neceaaary  pro- 
ject cash  payment  of  the  bonds, 
b  sllcve  that  H.  R.  3  should  provide 
leetlon  in  regard  to  the  method  to 
.  cashing  the  bonds. 
I  believe  that  the  necessary  Ian- 
be  added  to  my  bill  to  strike 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1948 
(d)    (1).  which   provides  for  the 
of     terminal-leave    bonds    for 
Government    life    toeurance. 
for  this  recommendation  is  evi- 
ls no  longer  any  need  to  assign 
•naetment  of  H.  R  a. 
to  the  suggestions  I  have 
my  bin.  the  language  n* 

changes  Is  left  to  the  dlacre- 
oonuBlttae. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chalr- 

oembera  of  thla  eoaammae  for  the 

<tf  appaartng  In  behalf  of  H.  R.  a. 

requeet  your  approval  of  the 


she  old 


of  Hod.  WUCam  T.  McCarthy 


XXRNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON 


IZf  TBI 


JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


UOUai  OI'  HBf  H  imWTATlVC 
AKTMfay.  June  2t,  1H7 


Mr.  M(  CORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der pern  Ission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


Include  a  sound  and  powerful  address 
made  by  Han.  IJ^miiam  T.  McCarthy. 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
liaMachusetis.  on  June  16.  1947.  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Somerville  High 
School,  of  Somerville.  Mass.: 

My  dear  yoimg  men  and  women,  on  occa- 
sions like  this  It  Is  indeed  a  rare  privilege  for 
us  of  the  old(r  generation  to  Join  with  y  <u 
In  the  happiness  of  your  hour  of  achlevemeuv  j 
Commtttoenient  ezeicises  or.  if  you  will.  %-, 
graduation  program  are  both  distinct  terms 
of  airt  with  dtflnlte  meanings  and  profound 
connotations.  Their  common  place  in  the 
American  advcatioual  scheme  has  bred  in 
us  a  casualnet^  which  la  apt  to  make  us  :  r- 
get  their  true  meanii^g. 

it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  overserlouf. 
Truly,  this  U  an  oocaalon  for  Joy— a  time  lor 
happineaa  In  uccompilshment — a  place  along 
the  pathway  of  your  careers  where  we  all 
may  pause  and  rejoice  with  you. 

But  as  the  cealgnation  of  the  occasion  tella 
us,  it  is  not  the  end.  or  even  the  climax,  of 
your   educstionsl    process.     It   Is   the   com- ! 
meaeement  of  the  next  period  of  your  d« 
vtfopment — your  graduation  up  the  laddi 
of  teaming  to  the  nest  stage  of  training  fori 
responsitale  clniaanahlp.  ( 

And  In  thli-  light  this  delightTil  moment  J 
should  be  seiied  as  a  time  for  reflection  and] 
stock  taking. 

Throughout  your  high-echool  eoursee  yo«| 
have  had  the  prlceleas  opportunity  to  par- 
ttalpate  actively  In  wbat  I  conceive  to  b«| 
the  most  pre<:lcu8  process  in  the  world  to- 
day—the prciram  of  American  training  for 
high    privileges    and    duties    of    American ' 
citizenship. 

In  your  classrooms  and  under  the  guidane* j 
of  yotir  teachers  you  have  acquired  sktllcj 
memorlaed  ficts.  knowledge,  technlquea,' 
Ideals,  values,  snd  other  t>attem3  of  conduct  J 
as  a  reeult  of  feeling,  perceiving,  thlnklnf;] 
and  doing. 

Tou  have  been  the  active  agents  In 
own  education.    The  teachers,  your  pareni 
and  the  spirit  of  your  school  and  your 
clcty    have    b?en    merely    the    mclders.    tl 
directors,  the  providers  of  opportunity,  andj 
the  guldepoeti  for  you. 

You  have  educated  yourselves  by  your  con- 
scientious participation  In  all  of  your  schoolj 
and  social  activities — by  reading  textbooks,] 
solving    problems,    writing    themes,    asklaf] 
quaaSlons,  reciting  answera.  taking  eaounin.i- 
tloni.  playing  in  the  atthtstn.  partlelpat!:.g| 
In  WpOKU.  experimenting  In  the  laboratory.  at« 
tending  enter  alnments,  listening  to  explana-  j 
tlons.  observing  and  describing  what  goes  onj 
about  ycu — and  thus  gradually  coming  to  th»i 
knowledge    tliat    learning   Is    a    process    of  J 
growth. 

Although   j-ou  may  not  have  realised   ttj 
throughout  yotir  eotmM.  your  opportunity  to  j 
do  all  this  wad  planned  and  arranged  for  s  ou 
by  the  efforts,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  devotion 
of  your  teachers  and  parents. 

Your  first  debt,  then.  Is  one  of  gratitude 
those  who  haw  made  it  possible  lor  you 
experience  the  Jof  and  sense  of  accomplM 
ment  which  attends  this  moment. 

In  their  behair.  however.  I  can  tell 
that  their  primary  piupoee  in  affording  ou  I 
the  opportunities  or  education  was  not  toj 
win  your  thsnks.  WhUe  they  do  and  wUl 
your  gratitude.  I  can  assure  yo«| 
had  a  higher  motive. 
It  waaaiaBpl;  a  purpose,  born  of  their  h  tx^  I 
and  ptafMB.  ;hat  through  you  they  could  i 
preserve,  improve  upon,  and  perpetuate  tbaj 
glory  and  th<!  tradltlocis  of  our  American  | 
democratic  heKitaga. 

You    boya    and    glrla— yoMng    van    and ' 
women,  are  tTe  generation  of  light.     In  allj 
history,  no  other  generation  haa  ever  wit* 
such  piiUttcal  lybfeavai.  social  cat 
and  w<«kMda  dlitwrbance. 
Within  the  very  ipaes  of  yoor  high  school^ 
career,  you  ha^-e  seen  the  climax  of  the  great- J 
eet  of  wars  and  advent  of  an  atomic  age. 
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Pray  for  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to  main- 
tain these  high  standards.  Be  faithful  to 
yourselves  not  only  in  great  things,  but 
In  small   things.     Be  charitable. 

Permit  no  foreign  Ideology  to  Interfere 
with  your  chain  of  thought.  Be  tolerant, 
permitting  no  racial  or  religious  prejudices 
to  cross  the  pathway  of  your  thoughts.  Hold 
fast  to  your  liberties. 

Never  sell  God  or  yotir  country  short  and 
you  may  t>e  certain  that  your  future  life, 
not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  but 
measured  by  the  eternal  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  will  be  a  success. 


Stalled  Science  FonndatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1947 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Marquis 
Chllds.  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  25. 1947: 

Washington  Caluno 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

STALLCD  SCISKCX  FOUNDATION 

The  farther  we  get  from  the  war  the  more 
we  are  inclined  to  forget  the  lessons  of  the 
war.  In  so  many  ways  we  seem  to  be  lapsing 
back  into  the  past  or,  rather,  into  a  con- 
venient dream  of  the  past. 

We  learned  in  the  war  the  paramount  Im- 
portance of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment. We  saw  what  the  efforts  of  cur  own 
scientists  brought  about^-the  proximity  fuse, 
atomic  fission.  DDT,  a  whole  host  of  dlscov- 
erlee,  most  of  them  with  direct  application 
to  better  peacetime  living  as  well  as  to  war. 

Supposedly  we  learned  in  the  war  the  crim- 
inal folly  of  our  draft  policy.  Unlike  cur 
allies,  we  drafted  young  men  out  of  science 
and  scientific  education.  And  thereby  we 
robbed  our  science  of  4  years  that  can  never 
be  made  up. 

Supposedly  we  learned  that  we  had  to 
try  to  make  up  for  this  folly.  In  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  VJ-day,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  sup- 
porting scientific  research  with  Federal  funds. 
Almoet  everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  such 
a  program  was  necessary  so  that  we  could 
beijln  to  make  up  for  the  grave  loss  we 
suffered  during  the  war  in  pure  research.  In 
medicine,  chemistry,  physics.  In  every  field. 
We  were  told  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ap- 
propriating vast  sums  for  research  and  ex- 
ploration. 

So— action.  But  before  action,  argument. 
As  In  so  many  Instances,  It  seemed  difficult 
to  agree  on  how  we  should  proceed. 

One  source  of  disagreement  was  how  the 
Federal  money  should  be  distributed  and 
who  would  get  the  gains.  The  Federal  funds 
would  be  made  available  In  grants  to  busi- 
ness for  research  and  to  nonprofit  labora- 
tories run  by  universities  and  foundations. 
But  what  about  the  patents  that  would 
come  out  of  this  research? 

Democrats  on  the  liberal-labor  side,  such 
as  Senator  Hahi-et  M.  KiLcoai  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, wanted  to  write  Into  the  law  that  any 
and  all  business  firms  should  be  able  to  use 
the  inventions  achieved  with  Government 
money.  Conservatives  said  this  would  take 
away  incentive.  They  argued  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Little  less  than  a  year  ago  this  column 
told  how  a  Federal  science  foimdation  bUl 
was  burled  In  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.    It  bad  been 


passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  Kllgore  patent 
provision. 

Now  another  science  foundation  bill  seems 
to  be  stuck  In  the  same  committee.  Like 
the  first  one,  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  deference  to  the  conservatives,  the 
present  bill  does  not  contain  the  provision 
making  patents  available  to  all.  When  It 
was  up  in  the  Senate  its  sponsors  said  that 
In  the  beginning  about  $20,000,000  a  year 
would  be  spent  for  scholarships,  for  research, 
for  all-around  promotion  of  science,  includ- 
ing the  exchange  of  scientific  Information 
with  foreign  countries.  It  Is,  then,  a  more 
modest  bill  and  far  less  controversial  with 
respect  to  changes  that  It  might  or  might 
not  bring  about  In  the  present  organisation 
of  our  society. 

This  time  the  opposition  has  come  from  an- 
other source.  It  is  led  by  Frank  B.  Jewett, 
president  of  the  ultraconservative  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  one-man  crusade  against  the  science 
foundation  bill. 

Jewett  has  argued  that  such  a  Federal 
foundation  is  unnecessary.  He  Insists  that 
the  money  to  advance  science  must  come, 
as  in  the  past,  from  private  contributors. 
To  encourage  such  contributors,  he  pro- 
posed special  tax  exemption  on  donations 
to  science  and  education,  which  Is  a  dubi- 
ous prrposal  since  It  would  require  several 
years  to  institute  and  then  it  is  doubtlul 
how  much  money  would  be  realised  for 
basic  research 

Running  through  Jewett's  propaganda  Is 
the  fear  of  Government  interference.  That 
is  understandable.  We  Ijelieve  passionately 
In  the  right  cf  free  inquiry  and  free  research. 

But  it  sometimes  seems  that  we  carry 
this  so  far  as  to  bend  over  backward  Into 
complete  distrust  of  any  common  eflcrt  for 
the  general  good.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  only  In  war  can  we  unite  In  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Backing  for  science  now.  as  approved  In 
the  Senate  bill,  is  a  minimum  for  national 
security.  The  time  has  come  to  prove  that 
we  have  learned  at  least  this  one  small  les- 
son out  of  the  war. 


Hon.  Fred  E.  Busbey  Replies  to  Mr. 
Wniiara  A.  Benton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1947 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  which  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  William  A.  Benton,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  today: 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  Juut  26,  1947. 
Mr.  WtttiAM  A.  Benton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Bxnton:  Under  date  of  June  16, 
1947,  you  transmitted  to  me  an  analysis  of 
my  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
May  14,  1947.  wherein  I  expressed  my  per- 
sonal objections  to  certain  persons  em- 
ployed In  your  division  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  analysis 
Is  dated  June  2,  1947,  and  it  was  released 
to  the  press  on  June  10.  1947,  I  appreciate 
yotu-  sending  It  to  me,  even  thoVgh  I  did 
not  receive  it  untU  June  18,  1947. 

In  your  covering  letter  of  June  16,  you 
state  you  wotild  welcome  my  comments.  I 
appreciate  yotir  Invitation  to  comment  and 


assure  you  I  would  have  done  so  without 
HOllcltation.  Because  of  certain  constructive 
changes  that  have  recently  been  made,  as 
well  as  those  contemplated  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department, 
which.  In  _iy  judgment,  will  be  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  I  have  purpoeely  refrained 
irom  sending  you  my  comments  until  after 
vhe  Mundt  bUl  successfully  passed  the  House. 

Tour  letter  states,  "the  attached  analysis 
was  prepared  by  one  of  the  members  of  my 
fitaff."  Evidently  Mr.  Sargeant  did  not  in- 
form you  as  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
(If  the  State  Department  who  worked  on  the 
iinaiysls  of  my  speech,  for  If  he  had,  I  am 
cvire  you  wotild  not  have  stated  that  It  was 
))repared  by  a  single  member. 

I  note  In  the  memorandum  purported  to 
Jiave  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Howland  Sargeant 
lor  you,  he  chooses  to  completely  Ignore  the 
loUowing  specific  charges  In  my  speech  of 
May  14  against  the  activities  of  your  Depart- 
ment, which  are  fully  amplified  by  support- 
ing data: 

1.  That  the  Department  has  misled  Con- 
lj;rees  and  the  country  regarding  the  dlfllcul- 
t.ies  of  access  to  Soviet  and  Soviet-controlled 
ttfeas. 

2.  That  It  has  broadcast  limocuotis  and 
oftentimes  harmful  material  at  great  ex- 
]}ense  to  the  Government. 

S.  That  Communist  publications  have 
access  to  confidential  Informatlcm  In 
IDepartment. 

4.  That  the  Department  has  cooperated 
with  well-known  Commtmist  organisatlona 
und  Individuals  known  for  their  Communist 
iiyninathies. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  U  In  the  eating. 
Mr.  Benton.     Of  what  value  Is  It  to  cite  a 
long   list   of   meaningless   biographical    ref- 
orecces  to  the  key  persons  In  your  Depart- 
ment;   namely,  Haldore  E.  Hanson,  Charles 
A.  Thomson,  and  William  Treadwell  Stone, 
when  they  have  by  their  very  activities  In- 
dicted  themselves   es   persons   whose   judg- 
ment is  either  disastrously  faulty  or  whose 
Itoyalty  la  open  to  serious  question,  or  both? 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  reference 
to  him  as  a  "smuggler,  soldier,  and  diplomat'' 
very  obviously  Is  an  enor,  and  I  freely  admit 
It.     But  this  does  not  mitigate  the  l.ict  that 
Mr.  Hanson  did  undeniably  possees  the  con- 
fidence  of   the   Chinese   Communists.    Can 
you  cite  for  me  a  single  correspondent  who 
Is  not  pro-Ccmmunist  In  his  sympathies  who 
has  ever  been  permitted  enuy  inside  the  lines 
of    a    Communist    Army?     If    varlotis    prses 
agencies  have  chosen  to  employ  such  a  man 
for  any  special  purpxjse.  it  does  not  Jtistlfy 
his  employment  by  the  State  Department. 
State    Department    employees,    particularly 
top-level    policy  makers    like    Mr.    Hanson, 
should,  like  Caesar's  wife,  be  above  suspicion. 
X       In   a  grapevine   effort   to   whitewash   Mr. 
Hanson,  it  has  been  amtislng  to  note  the  type 
of  rumors  bemg  circulated  on  the  "hill  "  to 
the  effect  that  It  Is  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity and  that  he  wrote  the  articles  In  h*s 
youth,  etc.     It  Is  also  interesting  that  you  do 
not  make  this  defense  In  writing. 

Furthermore,  In  regard  to  Mr.  Haldore  E. 
Hanson,  I  am,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  to  Investigate  the 
State  Department,  herewith  making  a  for- 
mal demand  on  you  to  ftunish  me  a  photo- 
static copy  of  Mr.  Hanson's  form  67.  copies 
of  all  correspondence  pertaining  to  any  and 
all  deferments  he  received  from  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  of  our  country  durlzig  World 
War  n,  as  well  as  an  explanation  as  to  why 
he  was  ever  employed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  Indeed  surprised,  that  exception 
should  be  taken  to  my  reference  to  the  as- 
sociation of  Mr.  WUllam  T.  Stone  with  Mr. 
George  Shaw  Wheeler.  You  evidently  do  not 
know  and  were  not  Informed  by  Mr.  Sargeant 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  Mr.  Wheel- 
er's clearance  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.   Mr.  Wheeler  was  cleared  by  tbs  CivU 
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at  course.  If  true— and  I  aaaume  It 
aaaaaly  ytMytog  to  nsa.    I  wiU  ap- 
tt  M  yaa  Win  ktatty  "otsviy  me  with 

of  tba  irtTT"**  to  whom  I 
no  loagar  to  your  Department. 

following  tnformatlon; 

date  their  employment  waa  severed 

State  Department. 

what  rsasoiM  weia  «tey  detached 

State  DaparfiBt  pay  roU7 
they  traaaf  erred  to  wamm  otiMt  dl- 
>f  Uie  State  Dayailuaaiit  or  to  aoaaa 
tgeney   of   the  Oovernment?     Ptaaaa 
m»  of   tkair  maent   locatloa   and 


Wto 


tor  retaining  the 
«M  the  pay  roUf 
mtam.  U  yon  wlU  dlaciaa  in  de- 
af my  speech  and  refute  the 
there.  I  would  apprsdau  It. 


I  have  made  a  dtaanatrabla 
have  admitte<l  It     Will  you  do  the  aamet 
Plaatly  (a  matter  of  extreme  InUreet 
tiM  Oommittae  on  bpendltures  in  the  * 
aevtlto  Dapvtaanta)  would  you  please 
viae  me  at  the  aarllaat  poaelhle  daU  whet 
you  or  any  cf  your  staff  have  Millated 
servicee  of  or.e  or  more  advartMag  agen< 
for  the  purpcee  of  promoting  a  aampaign 
behalf  of  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Office  of  Int 
national  Inftematlon  and  Culttiral  Aflr 
and  in  behair  of  an  approprUUon  for  - 
porpoae?    If  40.  wiU  you  pleaae  let  me  I 
the  name  or  iiames  of  such  firms?    Furt 
more.  I  woulo  like  to  have  a  atatameot 
you  as  to  who  engaged  auab  Irm  or 
and  paid  for  the  services  and  expenses. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Member  of  Congrea* 


E^oal  Rif  kU  Under  the  Uw  Means  E( 
J«sticc  far  Wonca  and  Men 


IXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  amiOLKT 

m  THB  HOU8B  OP  BtPMBBrrATIVW] 
Thursday.  June  26, 1947 

Mr.  ROBSION.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ji 
uary  9.  1947. 1  had  the  honor  and  pU 
ure  to  introduce  House  Joint  Resolut 
63.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
stltution    of    the    United    Sutes. 
amendment  reftda  aa  follows : 

That  equality  of  rlghU  under  th«?  Uw  il 
not  be  denltjd  or   abridged   by   the   II 
States  or  by  any  StaU  on  account  oi 
Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
potMT.  wtthlii  their  rcapacUve  jurlsdict 
to  enforce  Uils  article  hy  approprtaU  ' 
latlon. 

This  amendment  shall  take  effect  3 
after  being   ratified  by  the  Legislaturag 
thrce-fourthti  of  the  several  States. 

Seven  other  distinguished  membert 
the  House  have  Introduced  Identical 
lutlons  as   follows:   Mr.   CappiwciH. 
Illinois:   Mr.  DawaoN.   of   Illinois: 
Harris,    of    Arkansas:    ]Ai.    Mni  x 
Arkanaaa:  Mr.  Potts,  of  New  Yoric: 
Rkd.  of  New  York:  and  Mr.  Fakrinm 
of  Hawaii. 

OWS  aUIIBBBB  Un  TWO 

This    proposal    Is    nonpartisan 
nonpolltlcal.      Our    distlnfuMlied 
league.  Hod.  Fabjc  CaAvns.  Democr«t«J 
Arkansas,  to  the  Seventy-ninth  Cor 
rendered  outstanding  service  in 
erating  witn  more  than  70  other  Ml 
bers  of  the  House  and  myseiX  in  advi 
ing  this  legislation. 

One  hundred  other  dlaUngulsl 
Members  of  the  House.  Demoerats 
Republicans,  have  Joined  Mr.  Crai 
and  mysrif  as  eoeponsors  In  .wpt 
this  proposed  amendment  in  the  pre 
Congress.  Their  names  and  States 
as  follows:  Representatives  Fiank 
BoYKUf.  of  Alabama:  Ricaaas  F  " 
tarn  and  Jom  R  Murdocx.  of  Ari 
Oisiv  Hmuus.  WiLSUi  D.  MxLU.  and 
P.  NoKUU.  of  Arkansas;  Jack  Z. 
■oar.  Wl^us  W.  BaAOtrr.  Carl 
Qoaooiv  L.  McDoaovai.  Richaso 
Nixon.  Jam  PaiLura.  and  Hasit 
SHSPTAtB.  of  California:  BuLsworra 


[pATTsasov.  of  Con- 
of  Delaware: 
Hardw    Pcnasow, 
ICHT  L.  RoGixs.  and 
of  Florida;  W.  M. 
Rot  Ctippntcra. 
^d  WiLUAM  li.  Daw- 
>RGs  W.  Giixn,  EiH 
Hd  Basl  Wilson,  of 
and  HsmT 
WiNT   Smith,    of 
Msadi.   Thrtjstok 
[d  BRrr;T  Sprr^ct.  of 
LNCEATTx  and  Otto 
in  a :  George  H.  Fal- 
[and  Edward  T.  Mil- 
bier  L.  GooDwm  and 
of  Massachusetts; 
Rot  O.  Woodruff, 
.BLOOD,  of  Michigan; 

Id  EDWAR»  J.  DlVTTT, 

Arnold,  CiAtniE  I. 
Bennett,  Walte« 
LLE  ZmmanAW.  of 
BTLET.  Ji..  of  New 
LNoaiwa.  William  T. 
not,  Eowiif 
idW.  (Pat)  Kearney, 

KIKCSLAKD   MaCT, 

)avid  M.  Por».  Dan- 

ILTHARIVE  St.  Geofcb. 

RT  C.  Bonner  and 

of  North  Carolina; 

Charlbs  R.  Robert- 

kota:   Hnmasoii  H. 

and  J.  Hawt 

Ol«»  D.  Johnsow, 

JixjJJU  G.  Stiglhi. 

D.  Angell,  of  Ore- 

lAN.  RosERT  J.  Coa- 

)w.  Herman  P.  Eber- 

GiLLrrrE,  Mitchell 

3WELL,  FaSBgaiGX   A. 

F  Rich.  Oaogoa  W. 

Harv«  Tibbott.  of 

Courtney  and  Day- 

Tennessee;  William 

J.  Lindsay  Almond. 

icMt,  Jr..  and  Howard 

lia:  HOMit  R.  Jom 

f.  of  Wa-thlnRton : 

[elvin  C.  Snyder,  of 

N  C.  Brophy.  Alvik 

William  H.  Stevenson, 

A.  Barrett,  cf  Wyo- 

R.    FAaaiNCTON,    of 

tNDU  LAW 

[and  magnificent  8u- 
llng   chiseled   in   the 
is  'Equal  justice  un- 
)reme   Court   Inter- 
Ion,  the  acts  of  Con- 
(of  the  severaJ  Stales. 
>rovince  of  that  great 
iws.    There  can  only 
ler    law    provided 
the  laws  themselves. 
Iment  wiped  out  the 
iccount  of  sex  in  glv- 
women.    Until  that 
>pted  there  could  not 
ider   the   law.    The 
idment.    if    adopted, 
women  equality  and 
the  law  regardless  of 
incrimination  against 
the  basis  of  sex.    If 
ratified  future  laws 
inot  deny  or  abridge 
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equality  of  rights  merely  on  account  of 
sex.  and  no  State  law  can  deny  or  abridge 
gq^oiUty  of  rights  under  thje  law.  either 
to  nen  or  women  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
This  does  not  mean  uniformity  of  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
48  States.  It  merely  forbids  any  State 
passing  any  law  which  denies  or  abridges 
equality  of  rights  to  men  or  women  on 
account  of  sex.  One  Slate  may  adopt 
laws  that  are  radically  different  from  the 
laws  of  other  States.  For  instance,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  may  pass 
laws  that  differ  widely  from  the  laws 
passed  by  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
can  do  this  provided  that  such  law  or 
laws  do  not  deny  or  abridge  equality  of 
rights  on  the  basis  of  sex  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  to  which  the  laws  apply. 

This  proposed  amendment  preserves 
State's  rights  and  also  equality  of  rights 
which  will  mean  Justice  under  the  law. 
There  are  many  gross  discriminations  in 
the  laws  against  men  as  well  as  women 
in  the  several  States  based  on  sex.  and 
there  are  discriminations  under  the  Fed- 
eral laws  against  women  as  well  as  men 
based  entirely  on  sex.  There  may  be  a 
difference  as  to  the  effect  of  the  laws  on 
men  and  women  in  the  same  State  but 
such  differences  cannot  be  based  on  sex. 
We  earnestly  contend  that  this  Is  not 
right  and  it  results  in  a  failure  of  many 
of  our  citizens  to  receive  equal  justice 
under  the  law. 

NONPOLITICAL    AND    NONPARTISAN 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
platforms  In  1940  and  in  1944  each  con- 
tained a  plank  approving  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion In  1944  adopted  a  plank  approving 
this  legislation  in  principle,  and  as  I  re- 
call. President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Dewey  accepted  the  provisions  of  their 
respective  platforms,  including  these 
planks.  President  Truman  has  ap- 
proved this  legislation.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  this  amendment  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  Speaker  of  the  Housa  Joseph 
W.  M.^RTiif ,  in  speaking  of  the  movement 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment  plank 
in  the  1944  Republican  platform,  said  in 
June  1944: 

I  am  for  the  amendment  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly. 

Hon.  Harrison  E.  Spangler,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
in  June  1944.  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, endorsed  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

I  am  for  the  equal  right*  amendment  and 
have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Republican 
Party  wlU  adhere  to  lU  traditional  stand 
for  Jtutice  and  equality  and  again  endorse 
the  amendment. 

Former  Senator  John  W.  Townsend. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  in  June  1944.  said: 

The  Republican  Party  Is  proud  to  have 
been  the  first  to  carry  the  banner  of  equality 
for  wcmen.  I  am  wholeheartedly  for  the 
amendment  and  believe  It  will  not  be  long 
before  It  will  Uke  lU  place  beside  the  suf- 
frage amendment  In  our  Constitution. 

Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  of  Ver- 
mont, recently  appointed  United  States 
member  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  States,  said  in  June  1944: 


This  proposed  amendment  Is  very  close  to 
my  heart  and  I  am  particularly  gratified  that 
It  will  be  placed  In  the  Republican  plat- 
form. I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  to  the  Senate  In  the  spring 
of  1943.  and  I  am  very  happy  that  It  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  whole  RepuDllcan 
Convention. 

Senator  Austin,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  July.  1946.  in  speaking  In  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  said: 

I  favor  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment primarily  because  I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple It  seeks  to  establish.  •  •  •  Ths 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  rights  In  the 
abstract.  The  amendment  deals  with  cer- 
tain rights,  namely,  rights  under  the  law. 
It  says  thkt  no  State  shall  deny  equality  of 
these  righu  under  the  law  on  the  sole  ground 
of  sex.  A  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of 
sex  alone  Is  perfectly  absurd. 

Hon.  Carroll  B.  Reece.  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  on 
May  3.  1946.  addressed  the  following 
telegram  to  the  National  Women's  Party. 
West  Central  Regional  Conference,  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines.  Des  Moines.  Iowa : 

All  good  wishes  for  your  conference  and 
the  sincere  hope  that  the  adoption  of  the 
equal-rights  amendment  wUl  not  be  longer 
delayed.  Our  party  has  twice  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  national  convention  for  this  meas- 
ure—In 1940  and  1944.  I  need  not  recall 
to  you  the  part  played  by  the  Republican 
Party  In  winning  the  women  suffrage  amend- 
ment. We  are  proud  of  that  record.  We  are 
also  proud  of  the  record  of  our  party  up  to 
the  present  In  support  of  the  equal -rlghU 
amendment.  It  wa*  a  Republican  Senator, 
Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  later  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  first  Introduced  the  equal-rights 
amendment  In  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
was  a  Republican  Representative.  Daniel  R. 
Anthony,  of  Kansas,  nephew  of  the  great 
Susin  B.  Anthony,  who  first  Introduced  the 
equal-rights  amendment  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  this  Congress  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  both  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
Committees.  Republican  Members  of  both 
these  committees  took  a  leading  part  In  se- 
curing these  favorable  reports.  This  meas- 
xire  Is  now  on  the  calendar  of  both  Houses. 
Action  la  due  the  women  of  the  country. 
In  my  opinion  If  our  party  were  In  power 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the  Imme- 
diate submission  of  the  equal-rlghU  amend- 
ment. 

Casboll  Rzecx, 

Chairman,  Republican  National  Committe*. 

President  Harry  Truman,  as  United 
States  Senator  on  AprU  20.  1944.  ap- 
proved the  equal  rights  amendment  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Emma  Gufley  Miller,  a 
leading  Democrat  and  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  and  a  leader  in 
the  fight  for  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment, and  which  letter  is  as  foUows: 

Unttid  Statis  S«KAT1, 
Washington,  AprU  20. 1944. 
D»A«  M«8.  MnxE«:  I  understand  you  are 
going  to  visit  the  great  State  of  Missouri  and 
will  address  the  Federation  of  Women's  CTubs 

in  St.  LoulB.  ^     ^       4. 

Please  express  my  sincere  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  to  which 
I  received  an  Invitation,  but  due  to  other  en- 
gagements  it  is  not  poMlble  for  me  to  be 

^sTy^to  them  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
their  fight  for  the  equal-rights  amendment 
because  I  think  it  wUl  improve  the  standard 
of  living  by  setting  a  level  on  wages  equal  for 
both  sexes. 


I  have  no  fear  of  Its  effect  on  the  home  life 
of  the  American  people.  Nearly  every  man 
htj  his  woman  on  a  pedestal  anyway,  and 
this  win  only  make  the  legal  aspects  ct  ths 
situation  more  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  legal  rlghu  of  the  women  of  the 
ccuntry. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  a  cordial  reception 
ID  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  know  you 
will  enjoy  being  a  guest  In  the  great  State 
which  I  represent  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unlt«d 
Sl«tes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hasbt  S.  Tkuman. 

Hon.  James  A.  Farley  approves  the 
equal-rights  amendment  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Anita  PoUitrer.  who  is  now  presl- 
d<mt  of  the  National  Woman's  Party  of 
the  United  States  and  who  has  ren- 
dered most  distinguished  and  effective 
service  in  tlie  advancement  of  equal 
rights  for  women.  The  letter  Is  as 
follows: 

New  Yo«k.  May  4.  1945. 

Ocas  Mias  Polxjtzkh:  As  I  have  been  away 
considerably  during  the  past  few  weeks,  this 
Is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  t«  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  the  17th  relative  to 
the  equal-rlghu  amendment. 

I  am  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  It 
will  be  accomplished.  I  quite  agree  In  your 
statement  equal  legal  rights  for  women  seem 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  suffrage 
amendment. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMSS  A.  FASLST. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  the  present 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  on  May  S.  1947.  sent 
to  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  a  Democrat 
and  a  distinguished  advocate  and  work- 
er on  behalf  of  women,  the  following 
telegram : 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  3,  1947. 

Mrs.  Emma  Ovmr  MiLixt, 

DCS  Moinea,  Iowa: 
On  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party  we 
want  to  extend  best  wishes  for  the  succen 
of  your  convention.  The  Democratic  Party 
Included  the  equal-rlghU  amendment  In  Its 
platform  in  1944.  We  stUl  stand  on  that. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  taken  the  lead  In 
giving  the  women  representation  In  party 
organization  and  In  Government  and  our 
party  wUl  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  advancement  of 
women. 

ROBIST  E.  Hannsgaw, 
Chairman,  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Cardinal  Dougherty,  of  Philadelphia, 
approved  this  equal-rights  amendment 
In  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Cecil  Nor- 
ton Broy  and  Dr.  Mary  Sinclair  Craw- 
ford: 

Cardinal's  Omcx, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  22,  1945. 
Mrs.  Cecil  Norton  BaoT, 
Dr.  I/Lakt  SiNCLAia  Crawtoib, 

Mt  Dxas  Ladies:  Apropos  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ac- 
cording to  which  It  Is  proposed  to  give 
women  full  constitutional  rights.  I  am^Ud 
to  hear  from  you  that  his  Excellency,  Pres- 
ident Truman,  and  also  the  Judiciary  C<Hn- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  ars 
heartily  In  favor  of  this  amendment.  Per- 
sonally I  agree  with  them  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

D.  Card.  Doughektt, 
Archbishop  o/  Philadelphia. 
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A  mals  of  the  American  Academy 

a  and  Social  Science.  Phlladel- 

had  the  following  to  say  about 

[-rights  amendment: 

to  draw  attention  also  to  a  recent 

Oi  the  great  document*  of 

f^  Bngtand  and  the  United 

atottagtilshed    ]url*t.    Winiam 
Lfcwla.  director  of  the  American  Law 
Thle  eurrey  begins  with  Magna 
petition    of   Bight,   tbe   BlU   of 
I  nd  enda  as  follows: 
a  comment  on  the  Immatxirtty  of 
ja  that  the  recognition  of  woman's 
eqxiallty  with  man  did  not  cotne  in 
ed  Slates  untU  19».    The  light  to 
ler  full  legal  recognition  as  a  human 
neared  lu  examination  In  the  praa 
to    COngreea    of    the    equal-ri^ta 
kt.- 
,»^  that  tbe  time  has  come  for  Coo- 
submlt  this  resolution  to  tbe  State 
I  for  their  eonslderatlon.  the  Com- 
,„  tbe  Judiciary  Toted.  February  31. 
rvport  tbla  raaoiutlon  to  the  Senate 
'  "      tbat  the  reeolution 


<a 


Beverley  M.  Boyd,  executive  sec- 
Department  Christian  Social  Re- 
Federal  Coixncil  of  Churches  of 
America.  Joins  others  in  com- 
ti>t  aqoBi  rlgiila  amendment: 


Ln 


idi  lent 


Cass.  a.  Hatck 

SeiMife  Jmdieimf 

tmitut, 

Wa3htng*on.  D    C  ■ 

^  it  as  just  and   fundamental  to 

principle  of  l«g«l  equality  fw  men 

as  stated  In  tbe  equal  rlgbta 

^„.   Incorporated   in   the   Constltu- 

urge  immediate  favorable  report  of 

by    the   Btn^**    Judiciary 

and     wish     this     Individual 

be  laid  before  the  committee  as 

bearing  proceedings. 

BavtBUT  If .  BOTV. 
,._  Secretary.     Depmrtment 

ClMeMaii  Soekal  Beiattoiu.  redersi 
CouneU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 


(fbrmer  Oovemor):  Kansas.  Hoc. 
drew    F     Schoeppel:    Kentucky. 
Simeon  Willis:  Maine.  Hon.  Sumner 
wall  (former  Governor) ;  Maasachu- 
Hon.  LevereU  Saltonstall  (former 
emor) ;  Michigan.  Hon.  Harrj  '  ""3 
liUmcaoU,  Hon.  Bdward  J.  Thye  (fr 
Oovemor) :  Montana.  Hon.  Sam  C. 
North  DakoU.  Hon.  Fred  C. 
Oregon.  Hon.  larl  SneU:  Pent 
Hon  Edward  Martixi  (former  Oovemor)! 
South  DakoU.  Hon.  M.  Q.  Sharpe;  Vf* 
mont    Hon.  Mortimer  R.  Proctor,  vl 
mont.  Hon.   WUllam   H.   Wills   (fong 
Oovemor) :  Waahington.  Hon  Arthur^ 
LangUe  (former  Oovemor);  Wl 
Hon.  Walter  8.  Ooodland. 

Many  State  leglalatures  have  apprt 
this  propoMd  amendment.    Among  tl 
was  the  rwrtutlon   adopted  In   Mai 
1945  by  the  New  York  State  Uglslati 
at  a  time  when  the  Repubbcans  were 
control  of  both  houaes  of  the  »e«i»iati« 
and  declared  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Coagreaa  oftbe  Ui 
State*  be  and  it  hereby  la  wapwtfuUy 
BorlalbMI  to  adopt  and  submit  to  tbe 
_^  Slaiaa  tbe  equal  rights  amendment 
tbe  cH— I II lit  Inn  of  the  tJnited  Statr<   wht 
ameadiMMt    Is    now    pending    bc^ 
Congraas. 

On  February  28.  1947.  the  North 
kota  Legialature  memorialized  tho  C< 
greas  to  paas  the  equal  rights  amendmi 
to  the  Constitution,   and  submit   s-' 
to  the  several  SUtea  for  their  appi 
and  adoption.   The  Republican  leader  I 
the    House    of    Repreaentetives.    "- 
Josara  W.  MAKTUf.  Jr..  of  Ma^sachi 
who    gavf    valuable   assistance    In 
movement    to    have    the    equal    r1 
amendment  plank  in  the  1944  RepubUc 
platform,  said  In  June  1944:  'I  ara 
the  amendment  abeolutely  and  unqv« 

This  proposed  amendment  strongly 
peals  to  men  and  women  In  every  i" 
of  life,  who  believe  that  there  shoul 
no  discrimination  against  aiiy      ^ 
woman  merely  on  the  basis  oi  « 

Irving  Fisher.  poUtlcal  economist 
author,  recently  deceased,  endorsed 
equal  rlghU  amendment,  as  follows: 


ai  lendment 
Subcoa  mlttee 
etatcnMnt 
part  at  tbe 


Twnty-three  RepabUcan  and  sef«n 
Demoi  rat  governors  have  made  pabllc 
staten  lenta  In  support  of  the  equal  rights 
amen<  ment.  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the 
namei  and  States  of  ibe  aeven  Democrat 
fovernors.  The  Republican  governors 
■Id  t  leir  respective  Statea  are  as  fol- 
lows: California.  Hon.  Barl  Warren; 
CbJondo.  Hon.  John  C.  VlTlan:  Dela- 
ware, Ion  Walter  W.  Bacon;  Idaho.  Hon. 
A.  C.  Joltelf sen  ( former  Oovemor) ;  Illi- 
nois. Hon.  Dwight  H.  Green:  Indiana. 
Hon.  lalph  E.  Oates:  Iowa,  Hon.  Robert 
D  Bl  le.  Iowa.  Hon.  B.  B.  Hickeniooper 


to 


me   that   the   same   rei 
'  tbe  franchise  to 


It   seems 
which 
appiv  to  »  -~m 

One  of  these  reasons  Is  that  women  are 
fuUy  represented  by  men.    Tbe  life  of  a 
Is  largely  centered   on   presarrixig  pro* 
and  eaminf  a  living.    Tbe  life  of  a  w< 
largely  centered  on  praaervlng  Ufa  and  ci 
for  cbildmi.    War  corts  both  properly 
life     But  tbe  latter  coat  la  the  greater 
this  fact  to  more  apptwdated  bywomen 
by  men.   If  world  peace  ever  comes,  it  w 
largely  due  to  tbe  love  of  the  Uvea  of^ 
family  In  the  hearts  of  wives  and  m"^ 
Whatever  adds  to  the  prerogatives  of 
prookotes  world  peace. 

Dr.    Frederick   May   Eliot.    pr« 
American   UniUrlan    Association, 
his  approval,  as  follows: 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  «»e 
rights  amendment  to  tbe  Faderal  Cor 
tlon  ought  to  be  adopted  because  It 
makes  explicit  and  definite  what  I  thl 
Tast  majority  of  tbe  Amertean  paoola 
want     Indeed.  I  suspect  moat  Amcrkansi 

tak.  It  for  graaM  «b«t  »»>».'~^;j^^ 
amendment  guaiMitiM  aqwUty  d  rtgbl 
men  and  women,  and  when   they 
that  this  Is  not  so  I  am  coufideat 


and  eager  to  take 

I  neceaaary  to  accoBB- 

j  In  mtod.    If  tbe  uaa 

[of  any  value  In  tb« 

ipaign  for  the  adop- 

tt.  1  abould  be  very 

Ing    Jotna   with 
[Americans  In  ap- 
es follows: 
equality  to  women 
■toric  caulog  of  the 
jibodled  m  the  eoB- 
.je  grant  of  equality 
lyed  by  complex  and 
chiaAy   the  effect 
^tlou  dealgned  to  pro- 
from    exploitation. 
Ids  to  tie  Itself  into 
m«)or   principle   la 
anaequences  of  well- 
iThen    comes    a   time 
thenMelvea.  however 
back  the  acceptance 
,_3at  t**"*  has  come  iu 
luallty  for  women.    It 
id  established  as  the 
The   Inconrenlence 
npromlses  U  Instgnlfl- 
Tttai.     America  can- 
racy  while  wlthhold- 
11  equality  from  half 

rMOMO    OaAM    SWINO. 

er  Schleainger.  pro- 
history.  Harvard 
ident  of  the  Ameri- 
[iciation.  commends 
allows: 

;  persona  have  oppoaed 

^dment  on  the  ground 

ve    women    of    special 

_  Industry.    In  recent 

It  Ion  baa  extended  to 

St  of  the  advantages 

rely  to  women.    Hence, 

of  a  practical  char- 

^tlnc  tbe  two  groupa  of 

vhereaa  the  prlnciplea 

that  they  should  be 

le,  as  well  as  {or  other 

Dpoaed  amendment. 

BfniB  8cHi.Bii«cn. 

>nal  women's  organ- 
jed  their  approval  of 
are  engaged  actively 
Joption  by  the  Con- 
bion    by    the    States, 
are  as  follows:  Na- 
ty;  Oenersil  Federa- 
;iubs;  National  Edu- 
il  the  United  States; 
I  of  Business  and  Pro- 
Clubs;     Industrial 
National  Associa- 
Iwyers;  Women's  Na- 
;iub.  American  Medl- 
iation:  Women's  In- 
ition   of  Aeronnutica 
O :  American  Society 
ints ;  American  Wom- 
tlf^ed  Public  Account - 
Somen's  National  As- 
i  Mothers.  Mobiliae  for 
I  Association  of  School 
lal  Council  of  Women 
len's  Aaxiliary  to  the 
practic       AssociatioD; 
ken  of  America;  Aseo- 
in  Women  Dentists; 
ion    of     Soroplimist 
juncil  for  Equal  Legal 
lUon  of  Women ; 
>n  oi  Colored  Women : 
igton   Association  of 
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ra:  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic:  Congress  of  States  Socie- 
ties; Pilot  International;  St.  Joan  Socie- 
ty; Alpha  Iota  Sorority;  Avalon  National 
Poetry  Shrine:  Wheel  of  Progress;  Delta 
Phi  Epsilon;  Americans  United;  Quota 
International. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
Slates,  e^n  organiz:^t:on  v.'ith  an  afifiliated 
membership  of  5000,000  women  (the 
United  States  branch  of  the  Internation- 
al Council  of  Women),  endorsed  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  These  organi- 
zations represent  a  total  of  about  8.000.- 
000  women,  and  from  every  walk  of  life. 

rOPVLAI   INTXaSST   AND  ST77PORT  INCSZASES 

The  equal-rirhts  amendment  was  first 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1923  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  E.  Curtis,  of  Kansas. 
later  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  of 
R?presentat!ves  the  same  year  by  the 
Honorable  Daniel  R.  Anthony.  Member 
of  Congress  from  Blansas  and  nephew  of 
the  great  suffrage  leader,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. The  amendment  has  been  intro- 
duced in  every  subsequent  Congress. 

The  support  bxck  of  the  amendment 
was  slight  at  the  time  of  its  first  intro- 
duction, but  has  grown  steadily.  In  par- 
ticular, the  following  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  fiCw  years,  and  as 
a  result  the  amendment  now  stands  in  a 
more  fr.vorable  position  than  ever  b3forc: 

The  two  major  parties  endorsed  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  for  the  first 
time.  In  1944;  previously  it  had  been  en- 
dorsed only  by  the  Republican  Party. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  endorsed  the 
amendment.  This  was  the  second  time 
the  amendment  had  ever  received  Presi- 
dential support.  t 

The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  reported  the  amend- 
ment favorably,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
last  Congress;  previously  only  the  Sen- 
ate committee  had  taken  this  action. 

The  numbers  of  sponsors  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  grown  from  3  in 
1941  to  over  100  In  the  present  Eightieth 
Congress.  This  Increase  shows  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  for  the  measure. 

Ths  Senate  voted  on  the  amendment 
In  1946.  for  the  first  time.  A  majority 
vote  wa.?  secured,  although  not  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  for  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  chairmen  of  both  major  political 
ptirtics  gave  their  support  in  1944.  the 
first  time  that  the  chairman  of  any  po- 
litical p?.rly  had  taken  such  action. 

Over  30  governors  have  endorsed  the 
equal-rights  amendment  during  the  last 
3  years;  previously  only  1  governor  of  a 
State  had  given  his  endorsement. 

For  the  first  time,  in  1243.  a  leading 
newspaper  gave  editorial  support  to  the 
amendment.  This  honor  went  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  fol- 
lowed with  editorial  endorsement,  and 
since  then  editorial  support  has  been 
given  by  leading  papers  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  National  Woman's  Party,  always 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  justice  for 
women,  formed  a  joint  committee  of 
women's  organizations  in  1S43  to  work 
for  the  amendment.    This  was  the  first 


time  that  Joint  action  for  the  amendment 
had  ever  been  taken  by  women's  organi- 
zations. 

During  the  last  few  years  religious 
leaders  of  practically  all  denominations 
have  come  out  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  organized  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try gave  their  support  to  the  amend- 
ment for  the  first  time,  in  1944,  when  the 
National  Education  Association,  by  the 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  its  national 
convention,  gave  its  endorsement. 

Furthermore,  In  1945  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  ratified  by  our  coun- 
try. This  Charter  declares,  in  unequivo- 
cal terms,  for  fundamental  human 
rights — the  rights  of  men  and  women. 

These  forward  steps  were  taken  at  a 
time  when  the  work  for  any  reform  move- 
ment v;as  hampered  by  great  difficul- 
ties— the  war.  railroad  strikes,  coal 
strikes,  shortage  of  help,  hotels,  trans- 
portation. But  through  perseverance 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  Nation,  the  work  for  Justice  for 
women  was  carried  on  through  the  diffi- 
cult war  years,  as  through  the  preceding 
peace  years,  and  this  great  progress 
achieved. 

Each  one  of  us  elected  to  the  House 
and  Senate  In  1944  is  committed  to  the 
principle  laid  down  In  this  proposed 
amendment.  We  are  committed  by  the 
platform  pledges  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties.  I  consider  U  a  high  honor 
and  a  great  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  102 
sponsors  of  this  historic  measure  to  wipe 
out  discrimination  on  account  of  sex, 

I  congratulate  the  millions  of  patriotic 
and  intelligent  women,  as  well  as  many 
men.  In  their  steadfast  efforts  to  keep  our 
Nation  in  the  vanguard  In  this  great 
movement  for  Justice  and  equality.  I 
congratulate  them  on  what  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  in 
the  end  victory  will  crown  the  efforts  of 
those  v/ho  contribute  to  this  splendid 
cause.  We  are  eternally  right — and  right 
and  Justice  In  the  end  must  prevail. 

H.   B.   2007,  THE   RED   HEnSINC 

The  equal-rights  amendment  has 
grown  so  rap:dly  In  popular  esteem  that 
those  who  opposed  It  have  collaborated 
together  and  had  introduced  H.  R.  2007. 
wlilch.  In  effect,  would  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  studj^  the  biological  differences 
between  men  and  women.  It  requires  no 
commission  to  make  such  a  study  at  this 
time.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are 
already  fully  advised  of  the  biolcgical 
differences  between  men  and  women. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  2007  Ls  merely 
to  o'03truct  and  delay  final  action  on 
the  equal -rights  amendment  by  the  Con- 
gress. Seme  have  denominated  H.  R. 
2007  as  the  red  herring. 

On  March  10.  1947.  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Republican  Clubs  of  New  York 
State,  Inc.,  at  their  annual  legislative 
conference,  the  members  of  which  were 
made  up  of  272  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  from  60  of  the  62  counties  in  New 
York  State,  recorded  their  unalterable 
objection  to  H.  R.  2007.  They  said.  In 
part: 

It  represents  a  philosophy  with  regard  to 
economic.  clvU.  iocial.  and  political  dla- 
crlmlnatlons  against  women  that  in  the  past 
has  proved  a  political  llabUlty  to  those  who 
have    teld    that    phUoscphy.     We    criticize 


H.  R.  2007  for  the  futlUty  of  Its  purpoaw. 
It  can  serve  no  vuelul  purpose,  save  only 
to  delay  women  In  their  achieving  that  equal 
stHtus  under  law  which  all  clti::ens  of  a 
free  country  should  In  right  and  justice  pos- 
sess. Specifically,  we  object  to  th»  assiwip- 
tlon  that  the  economic,  civil,  social.  aaA 
political  status  of  women  requires  at  thte 
late  date  investigation  and  study  and  re- 
search by  a  Presidential  commission.  The 
economic  and  civil  staius  of  women  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  comprehensive 
investigation  and  study  and  report  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  cf  the  United  SUtee  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  N-tlonal  FederatKn 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women,  and 
other  organizations,  and  theae  studies  are 
presently  avaUable  to  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  for  their  enlightenment  on  the 
subjects  proposf?d  for  commission  study. 

They  also  point  out  that  those  who 
are  most  vocal  in  support  of  H.  R.  2007 
in  the  years  past  opposed  the  granting 
of  suffrage  to  women  and  other  measures 
helpful  to  women. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A,  BLATNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 
Thvrsdav.  June  26,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 132,  which  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  as  provided  by  the 
Canadian-American  agreement  on  March 
19.  1941.  On  May  9.  I  introduced  an- 
other resolution — House  Joint  Resolution 
194 — which  Incorporated  self-liquidating 
provisions  into  the  original  resolution. 

I  might  say  that  two  of  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Kil- 
BURNl  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DONDEROl  have  also  introduced 
similar  bills.  Furthermore,  this  same 
measure  has  the  sponsorship  of  some  15 
Members  of  the  other  body,  from  both 
political  parties,  and  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michig:xn  I  Mr. 
VandinbergL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pet^le  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region— of  that  great  midwestern 
section  of  the  United  States  which  em- 
braces some  20  States  and  40.000.000 
people — have  long  hoped  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  seaway  project.  These 
people  know  that  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  Midwest  requires  the 
waterway.  The  people  of  New  York  and 
New  England  are  also  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  their  future  Is  closely  linked 
with  the  development  of  the  Midwest, 
and  are  now  convinced  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  project.  In  fact,  all  Americans 
who  sincerely  desire  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  resources  and  who 
have  the  future  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  Nation  at  heart,  now  favor  the  St. 
Lawrence  project. 

It  Is  most  natural  that  the  seaway 
should  command  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  project  are  so  overwhelming 
that  no  other  conclusion  is  possible — the 
construction   of   the   waterway   Is   the 
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logloal  anb  rational  thins  to  do.  It  Is  a 
ry  step  In  the  development  of  the 
r  sources  and  commerce  of  the 
gnMt  Mic  die  West. 

In  my  opinion,  congressional  action 
during  th  s  session  to  enrct  the  St.  Law- 
rence seiway  proposal  Into  law  Is 
desirable   or  the  following  reasons: 

nrst '  be  seaway  wlU  result  in  greatly 
reduced    jansportatlon  costs  and  will 
thereforefencourage  the  development  of 
commerc  al  relations  between  the  Great 
Lakes  sr<  a  and  the  lastem  BUtes.   The 
MMwwt   mi  be  able  to  ship  grain,  auto- 
mobUes.   ron  ore.  and  other  products  to 
the  Baste  m  States  and  receive  in  return 
the   text  les   and    other   manufactured 
goods  f.o  n  the  New  England  area.    The 
seaway  n  CNild  also  make  the  markews  of 
the  wwk  accessible  to  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  anc  the  lower  transportation  costs 
will  enab  e  many  foreign  countries  to  buy 
Americai  grain  rather  than  turn  to  oxur 
competit  »rs.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
from  Du  uth  to  Liyjerpool.  the  shipping 
costs  on  \  heat  will  be  i  educed  by  5.2  cents 
per  bush  1  or  $1.74  pei  ton  as  a  result  of 
the  watei  way.    This  will  mean  an  expan- 
sion   of   American  gram  sales   abroad. 
The  san  e  will  be  true  of  many  com- 
mnrtttttn  -the  opening  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area  to  deep-sea  traffic   with   reduced 
shipping  costs  will  mean  that  both  the 
Middle    West   and   the   Eastern   States 
would  ei  joy  a  great  volume  of  business, 
Seconi.  The  seaway  is  necessary  as  a 
source  ck  cheap  electrical  i^ower.    It  is 
esllmat«  that  the  power  generated  from 
the  St.  lawrence  project  would  amount 
to  nearl3  2.000.000.000  kilowatts  per  year, 
twice  as  much  as  now  generated  by  Boul- 
der Dari.    The  cost  of  producing  this 
power  wjuld  be  only  about  one-tenth  of 
1  cent    3er  kilowatt-hour.    Thus  New 
York    a:»d    New    England   would    have 
abundar  t  cheap  power  available  to  allow 
for  indu  >trial  expansion  In  these  areas — 
the  St.  I  awrence  project  would  act  as  an 
industrial  shot  in  the  arm  for  this  en- 
tire regiMi. 

Third  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is 
neceasai  y  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
natlona  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  de;p  waterway  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  additional  inland 
shippinj  facilities,  a  thousand  miles  of 
prot«:ttd  navigation,  and  additional 
shipbuilling  yards,  not  to  speak  of  the 
power  S3  necessary  to  war  effort. 

And  ourth.  the  waterway  project  is 
necessa  y  for  the  development  of  the 
raw  maerials  of  the  Great  Lakes — our 
vast  pei  t,  taconite.  low-grade  ores,  and 
forest  resources.  The  high-grade  ores 
of  Mint  esota  are  running  low.  and  our 
future  prosperity  requires  the  transpor- 
tation f  icilities  that  the  waterway  would 
afford. 

In  silte  of  these  argxmients  which 
Justify  he  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 
ect, the  people  of  the  Great  Lakes  States 
have  been  disappointed  time  and  again 
as  Coniress  after  Congress  has  yielded 
--^_  to  the  '  dog  in  the  manger"  alliance  of 
the  private  power,  coal,  railroad,  and 
aliBBinim  interests.  Year  after  year. 
these  s(  Iflsh  lobby  groups  have  allowed 
their  pii  ;ayimish  private  interests  to  take 
precede  ace  over  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 


It  would  appear  from  all  reports  that 
sectional  interests  have  again  triumphed 
over  the  general  welfare  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Again  the  representa-  i 
tires  of  certain  seaboard  interests,  the 
coal  and  railroad  lobbies,  have  been  able 
to  stymie  the  efforts  of  the  proponents 
of  the  waterway  In  the  other  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
listening  to  these  selfish  interests  who 
are  sacrificing  the  well-being  of  the, 
whole  people  for  narrow  sectional 
sons.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Meml 
of  the  Conirress  to  do  his  duty  by  ena< 
Ing  into  law  as  soon  as  possible  the  ' 
Lawrence  waterway  project  which  is 
essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
only  the  Midwest,  but  the  people  of 
the  48  SUtes. 


The  Co-Opt  Grow  Up 
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or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOrSB  OP  RKPRESKNTA 1 1  v  E3 
Thursday.  June  26.  1947 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaki 
under  the  unanimous  consent  of  th< 
House.  I  submit  herewith  two  very  inter- 
esting  and  well-written  editorials  froi 
the  Issues  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  foi 
June  17  and  June  23: 

[Prom    the    IndianapoUt    Timet    ot 

June  17.  19471 

TH«  co-ors  csow  ur 

The  Indiana  Tax  Equality  committee 
compiled  a  list  of  81  cooperatives  doing  b\ 
ness  In  Indiana  that  have  made  major 
panslons  during  the  past  year,   bought 
built  new  planti.  or   spread  out  into   ni 
fields  of  enterprise. 

Although  thU  U  only  a  partial  U«t  of  su< 
co-op    growth.    It    reveals    the    astoundl" 
size  to  which  such  operations  have  groi 
in  this  State.    Tney  own  grain  elevators.  o| 
refineries.  mlUs.  warehouses,  insurance  com^ 
pdnles.     commercial     refrigeration     plant 
fertiliser   factories,   coal   mines.   hatclierU 
farm  Implament  factories,  lumber  mills. 
wells  and  pipe  lines,  river  barges  and  docl 
building  materials,  production  and  dtstrlbv 
tion   concerns,   livestock    marketing  organi 
zatloD.  bulk  oil  plants,  wholesale  and  Jobbl 
enterprises  and  retaU  stores. 

Many  of  them  are  the  biggest  b\isln  esses 
ths  elUss  In  which   they  operate.     One 
Indianapolis  last  year   reported   a  busin« 
volume  of  saSXW.OOO.  and  another  a 
business  in  excess  of  S37 ,000.000.  for  th?  y« 

The   Interesting   feature   about   all    tht 
businesses  is  tJiat  they  pay  no  Pederal  ' 
Cooperatives  are  exempt  from  tucb  taxes 
the  theory  that  they  enable  a  group  of  nel" 
bors.  especially  farmers,  to  get  together  i 
buy   and   sell   cooperatively   and   thus  sal 
themselves  a  little  money. 

We  haven't  any  way  of  knowing,  o* 
about  the  profit  structure  of  the  two  big 
dlanapolls  co-ops  we  Just  mentioned,  nor  i 
exact  means  of  estimating  Just  bow  mt 
they  save  by  paying  no  taxes.    A  private  b« 
nesB  doing  a  gross  volume  of  $25,000,000 
year  might  be  paying  as  much  as  So.OOO.r" 
In  tax.  and  some  pay  r^ore  on  such  a  busi~ 
volume. 

Assuming  that  ssch  of  thess  co-ops 
save  $6,000,000  in  tax  last  year,  just  for 
purpose  of  dls<:usBlan,  that  would  bs  $U 
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Tiae  same  principle.  It  seems  to  tis,  shotild 
apply  to  businesses  run  by  cooperative  or 
mutual  benefit  groups.  These  are  organized 
In  such  a  way  that  their  customers  are  also 
their  owners,  and  thus  share  in  whatever 
profit  they  make.  Of  this  we  have  no  criti- 
cism. What  is  manifestly  unfair  is  that 
these  owners  should  get  what  amounts  to  a 
Government  subsidy  In  the  form  of  exemp- 
tion from  a  tax  that  a  competing  business, 
owned  by  someone  else,  has  to  pay. 

In  Indiana  cooperatives  operate  hardware 
■tores,  grocery  stores,  filling  stations,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  businesses  that  are  In  di- 
rect competition  with  other  hardward  stores, 
erd  so  on.  rot  owned  by  co-op  groups.  Why 
shcu'.d  one  store  pay  a  tax  and  the  other  pay 
none? 


Thirty-fifth  Graduating  Class  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  oi  Investigation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

or   WASHINCTOW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  challeng- 
ing and  thought-provoking  address  de- 
livered this  morning  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  to 
the  thirty-fifth  graduating  class  of  the 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Chaixknces  TO  Amsbicak  Law  ENroRCXMiNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Director  Hoover,  fellow 
Americans.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  outstanding 
group  of  American  law-enforcement  officers. 

This  occasion  marks  your  completion  of  a 
memorable,  significant  experience  in  your 
lives.  It  likev,ise  marks  part  of  your  con- 
tribution to  the  American  Job  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  order  in  every  community. 

You  came  to  the  greatest  capital  on  earth 
to  receive  light.  Information,  and  insight 
into  your  problems  through  one  of  the  great- 
est and  cleanest  government  Institutions  on 
earth— the  FBI.  I  doubt  If  there  are  more 
than  a  handful  of  other  Government  units 
anywhere  In  the  world  which  can  boast  so 
unsullied  a  record,  so  wholesome  a  hard- 
hitting history  of  service  in  the  public  in- 
terest as  does  the  FBI. 

No  mention  of  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion would  be  complete  without  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  its  splendid  leader,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  whom  I  count  as  a  friend  and 
whom  you  know  to  be  so  Important  In  help- 
ing to  maintain  our  American  way  of  life. 

THX  TO  ACADEMT 

Since  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoove:-  organized  it 
in  July  of  1936,  the  FBI  National  Academy 
has  been  functioning  effectively  as  an  educa- 
tional force  in  law  enforcement. 

At  the  time  this  unique  Institution  of 
higher  police  training  was  Initiated,  lawless- 
ness and  the  rapidly  spreading  moral  leprosy 
of  gangsterdom  was  a  desperately  serious 
menace  to  our  country's  welfare. 

This  academy  was  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  instructing  police  officers  and 
executives  active  In  law  enforcement  and 
allied  fields.  The  academy  and  the  men  it 
has  produced  have  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  fight  against  crime.  I 
understand  that  the  kind  of  training  given 
you  here  In  Washington  has,  through  yoiur 


graduates,  been  made  available  to  more  than 
100,000  police  officers  in  the  field. 

WISCONSIN    POUCX    TRAININS 

The  law-enforcement  officers  of  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin  have  always  been  closely 
allied  with  the  FBI  National  Academy,  and 
a  representative  from  the  police  department 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  is  graduating  here  today. 
He  will  be  the  thirtieth  Wisconsin  police 
official  to  graduate  from  the  academy. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  further  reference 
to  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  might  add 
that  last  year  39  FBI  law-enforcement  train- 
ing schools  were  held  in  the  State.  The 
Wisconsin  Sheriff's  Association,  the  Wiscon- 
sin Chiefs  of  Police  Association,  banding  to- 
gether with  the  FBI.  have  created  a  com- 
mittee which  plans  police-training  schools 
throughout  the  State.  Individuals  attending 
these  schools  will  be  Issued  certificates  bear- 
ing the  seals  of  the  three  departments  men- 
tioned. 

Thtis  far  this  year,  some  22  training 
schools  have  been  conducted  in  Wisconsin, 
and  It  is  contemplated  that  25  additional 
schools  will  be  held  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  There  have  been  general  police-train- 
ing schools  in  22  Wisconsin  cities,  and  in 
1946  there  were  specialized  law-enforcement 
training  schools  in  seven  Wisconsin  cities. 

MEANING  or  ACADEMT'S  WORK 

To  us  In  Wisconsin  and  to  observers  In 
every  State  the  work  of  the  academy  is  tre- 
mendously impressive.  It  is  Impressive  be- 
cause it  is  a  cooperative  working  partnership 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials. 

Principally,  however,  it  is  impressive  in  the 
accomplishments  of  Its  graduates  which  have 
brought  credit  to  the  Indlvidtial  officers,  their 
departments,  and  fellow  graduates  of  the 
academy — accomplishments  written  on  the 
pages  of  contemporary  American  history  In 
stories  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  at 
a  time  when  courage,  loyalty,  and  patriotism 
are  so  essential  to  our  national  life. 

OTTH  SUBJECT  TODAY 

I  should  like  to  sketch  briefly  the  historical 
backdrop  for  the  drama  of  American  law 
enforcement  and  then  disctiss  the  role  which 
each  of  you  men  are  playing  in  It. 

HISTORY  or  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

It  Is  an  Ironic  indictment  of  our  high- 
octane  civilization  that  the  list  of  statutory 
crimes  has  lengthened  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  modern  life.  With  the  In- 
creased ntimber  of  statutory  crimes,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  com- 
plexity of  law  enforcement. 

In  ancient  times  "the  outlaw  was  said  to 
have  caput  luplnum  (a  wolf's  head)  and 
might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf 
by  anyone  that  should  meet  him."  It  wasn't 
tmtll  the  reign  of  England's  King  Edward  HI 
In  the  fourteenth  century  that  this  power 
was  restricted  to  the  sheriff  when  armed  with 
lawftU  process. 

Until  recent  history,  except  In  periods  of 
civil  disorder,  crime  was  largely  a  local  phe- 
nomenon.   But.  as  one  writer  pointed  out— 

"The  Kansas  town  Into  which  sweeps  a 
squad  of  high-powered  cars  to  depart  amid 
a  cracking  of  machine-gun  fire,  after  a  bank 
has  been  expeditiously  rifled,  can  count  no 
native  sons  among  the  bandits;  nor  can  hue 
and  cry  rouse  the  townsf  oiks  to  effective  pur- 
suit.   Local  police  are  equally  Impotent  to 

act." 

i,Kvn.8  or  ntroBCEMXHT 

All  of  this  means  that  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  responsibility  on  local  law  en- 
forcement. It  means  moreover  that  there 
Is  an  Increasing  necessity  for  a  closer  In- 
tegration of  all  of  the  law  enforcement  and 
Investigative  agencies  of  govenunent — ^local. 
State,  and  Federal. 

There  are  probably  shadowy  twilight  aones 
between  the  effective  Jurisdiction  of  local 
police  officers,  county  poUce  officers,  com- 
monwealth police  officers,  and  Federal  offi- 


cers, but  the  work  of  all  of  these  tmiu  must 
be  coordinated. 

There  Is  no  national  police  force  as  such. 
The  reason  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  called  Into  many  cases  has  been  that 
wl'kh  respect  to  some  offenses  It  alone  Is  com- 
t  etent  to  act. 

Appeals  to  the  Federal  Government  for  as- 
sistance In  law  enforcement  have  not  gone 
imanswered.  Laws  directly  involved  with 
the  problems  of  law  enforcement  have  been 
a  small,  but  Important,  part  of  approxi- 
mately 66,000  lawe  which  have  been  paseed 
by  Congress  since  1789.  though  some  oL  these 
laws  have  been  repealed  or  superseded  or 
otherwise  eliminated. 

ntxsKNT  laaMus 

During  the  colonial  period,  law  enforce- 
ment was  largely  left  to  the  local  sheriff  and 
constable,  a  process  which  sometimes  brought 
stagnation   in   law-enforcement  procedures. 

At  the  present  time  the  trend  is  to  cen- 
tralize and  to  coordinate  control  of  law- 
enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels  through 
appointed  administrators  who  have  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and  during  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  tenure  Ur 
essential  not  only  for  "le  administrative  po- 
sitions, but  for  police  personnel  If  progress 
is  to  be  maintained.  Tenure  supplies  added 
stability  and  incentive  for  continued  study 
in  learning  and  developing  new  techniques 
of  crime  detection.  This  learning  and  these 
techniques  are  essential  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement, and  nowhere  do  we  find  that 
better  Illustrated  than  here  in  the  academy. 

As  you  know,  spea'iclng  in  geneial  terms, 
law  enforcement  today  Is  divided  among 
three  groups — Federal.  State,  and  local. 
Congress  has  endeavored  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  aid  these  groujjs.  This  congres- 
sional action  has  been  essential  because  the 
country  is  large,  the  population  Is  highly 
mobile,  and  crime  knows  no  State  botmdary 
lines. 

rSDSRAI.  JUBISDICnOM 

It  Is  perhaps  desirable  to  point  out  at  the 
outset  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion 
handed  down  in  1812  held  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  no  common  law  Jur- 
isdiction over  criminal  cases.  t>ecause  such 
Jiu-isdlction  was  not  among  the  concessions 
made  by  the  several  States  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  possess  a  general  Jurisdiction 
on  police  power,  this  does  not  mean  that  It 
does  not  exercise  police  powers  in  connec- 
tion with  other  broad  constitutional  grants. 
In  conjtmction  with  these  other  grants, 
article  3.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  con- 
fers upon  Congress  the  power  "to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  •  •  •  In 
the  Government  •  •  •  or  In  any  depart- 
ment or  office  thereof." 

For  example,  to  enable  Congress  to  control 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  employ  means 
which  have  in  them  characteristics- of  pc^ce 
regulations. 

STATE    AND    nSDCRAL    FUWIC 

In  general.  It  may  be  said  that  in  respect 
to  laws  of  this  character,  the  exercise  ot 
police  power  by  the  State  mtist  yield  when- 
ever Congress  legislates  upon  the  precise 
subject  matter  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Actually,  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States 
to  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
morals  are  not  absolute  but  subject  In  cer- 
tain Instances  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  cite  some  exempt  of  the  use  of 
broad  constitutional  power  by  Congress  to 
aid  law  enforcement:  The  National  Firearms 
Act  of  June  26,  1934;   the  Hatlonal  Motor 
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to  the  present  crime  problem  of 


aniwer 

thing  la  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
tent  of  new  laws  or  the  amand- 
tows  ia  no  substitute  for  proper 


davolontolwr 


MSED  roa  GOOD  cmZXIfSBIF 

giMtly  concerned  with  thla  last  point 
I  baltaea  t»  Is  the  real  answer  to  prcb- 
ertma  aad  delinquency.     It  is  not 
for  as  to  have  effective  law  enforce- 
not  enough  for  ui  to  have  infallible 


»  our  greatest  need  in  the  problem 
is  the  need  for  educaUon— character 
«d«M#lon  in  the  hoaM.  spiritual  education  in 
the  cl  uroh.  and  civle  edueation  in  tlM  irtMol. 
It  1 «  aaa  taaurs  that  the  chamcter  teoMvts 
la  Um  home  are  retained  tn  our  na- 
•haraeter  then  llMta  naad  ha  no  (ear 
•nd  »rd«r  wtti  M  Mrampad  In  a 
MUafMU  artaaa  waea  .  „    .  ,_ 

M  «M  ttmxm  %M«  «M  i|M^  ^ 
m  the  Uttle  ««iiir«Ma  and  the 


STteikf  Una.  it  Uiaaa  )«mum  Uin^fe  in 
MkhbUi  mlaii  Mi  H  tvtf  Mtionat 


well-OTgan«ed  giunbllng  •Tndlostea:  tf 
«dat  in  our  land  attdalar  irtitta-elave 
or  a  spideriiJce  uallonal  ■aawork  of 
peddlers;  If  there  exist  In  our  land  at  anj 
ttane  a  lengthening  underworld  shadow—" 
to  an  indictment  of  us  as  individuals  i 
^  otttBana:  it  hi  an  indictment  of  our  eat 
^^Maaal  procesa;  it  la  an  indictment  of  c 
faUure  io  keep  tie  trust  with  the  lessons 
learned  at  the  lamUy  hearthaide;  and  it 
an  indictment  ttat  we  have  failed  In  the  lai 
•hiding  faith  of  our  fathers. 

I  repeat  that  in  my  Jud^aent  It  la 
^n,,.Hrh  for  us  tc  be  concerned  with  good 
Miorcement.     We  must  be  concerned  wH 
ii„HM  good  cltiaana  so  that  the  prcMer 
of  lav  «iifarcemenfc  will  never  be  created. 
CHALLDfea  10  eaxBCAi 
Tour  group  taa  completed  a  special  pf 
gram  of   instruction   and   training.      Ae 
part  of  the  great  body  of  law-enfo-^rer 
cJUcers  comprising  Federal.  State.  r.cI  U 
units,  you  represent  the  long  line  of 
tortcjd   progresa  cf  law   and   order   to 
present  time. 

Tcu  have  at  your  dlapoaal  highly 
iMd.  trained  la'x>ratory  and  sclentlflc 
ance.     Your  acExlavaaaants  wUl  bear  a  dl 
relationship  to  tha  uae  you  make   «rf 
aaaiatance.   to   the   Intelligence   and   to 
initiative  which  you  bring  to  your  work 
to   tha   extent   that   you   cooperate   wb 
iMSTtadly  with  other  uw-enforeeroent  of 

■atf  VBlta. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will 
these  things,  trist  you  wUl  make  the  ttr 
poaalble  utUl«at.ion  of  your  training  and  fi 
tdaa  which  are  offered  to  you. 

ntporTAWCx  or  roua  job 
Toxirs  Is  a  b!j;  and  important  Job.  alt 
at  times  it  may  seem  drab  and  monoton* 
I  recaU  the  thought  of  Justice  Oil 
WendeU  Holmw  that  every  Job.  howe 
humble,  can  be  a  great  Job  if  greatly  | 
formed.  Tourj  b  a  Rreat  Job.  Tou  are 
custodians  of  Amerlca-s  great  values^ 
are  looking  to  you  now  more  than 
protect  ua  from  the  Influencea  flf  r 
the  one  hand  a  ^  from  the  influence.- 
American  and  jn-American  Ideologies  on  1 
other. 

Every  youth  In  our  land  looks  to  the 
man  on  the  beat.     In  bis  ayaa  there 
more  importarit  offlclal  in  the  comm 
As  a  youngster.  1  can  recall  seeing  ti»e 
In  my  little  community  and  respecting 
with  greater  iwteem  perhaps  than  that] 
corded  the  other  put5llc  officials      Todaf 
then,  our  youngsters  are  looking  to 
models  of  American  manhood,  clean  ill 
clean  thlnkinij.  clean  acting. 

But  every  American  adult  looks  to  you 
Tou  are  Uie  protectors  of  our  homee. 
Urea,  our  for  unea.  BUitarial  and  spirl 

At  tlmaa  It  may  sa«Ri  ^^^J^^T^Z 
predated,    thut    you    are    perform  ng 
dan:'.erous   wrrk   at  great   peraonai    rl 
yourself  wlthf  ut  the  ratitude  o»  *"•  ^ 
ean  puhUc     M  W.  %.  OUbort  aatd.    A 
man's  iot  la  i\ot  a  happy  on* "" 
B\it  I  say  te  you  thaljfcr  *" 
m  their  underlylnt  wm —  —i-,.- 
Unae  do  mcfnine  tl^a  indiapanaaWa 

aia  doing 


VVOT    Bw^    f^^d 


iha 


^^ UIM   Wt 

•t  ?i«>l*nee  which  raault 
illy  to  man. 
^  ana  iMtira  lkn«  amy  aehool  tn  our 
trachea  Iha  ttal  vital  meaning  of  de- 
and  tha  iraat  rlfhta  and  duttea  and 
-  ■ — —  ibon  we 


tt 

land 


moeiaey 


poll  leal 


thera  ailst  in  oar  land  oorrupt  big  alty 
nPi»/.>>»T.— ;  u  there  cxlat  in  our  land 


UW*AaiMi«t  OifMMM  WaM  U'-'TM 

Owuinly  itti  Hava  vutiqiM  ■•»»i.>«»a 
vcrld  l«>day,  i»  world  in  which  »«>•  ao- 
•eerat   »^m  alata  la  aUll   known 

SklSMlrwMMlMurU. Itt Itthal  cl 
•nd  Ito  maaa  tiaeuttona.    Tm  »tn  ■ 
anta   of    tha    law.   of   |Otaf««tnt. 
foreign  Qeatattoa  aold  told  ■•••  ■•^ 
■tfraau  of  a  paraonal  fuahrar  or  laaM 
know  that  in  theee  dictator  atataa 
POH^w.»n  on  tha  boat  la  an  agent  ' 
MOtt  police.    Ha  raapacta  the  civil  « 
of  BO  one.    Ba  enforcer  arbitrary 
ptnn«%*i  hates  and  the  paraonal  h 
dictator  master. 


I  f^ovemed  by  law  and 

enforce  that  law.    In 

Ing  the  law.  you  help 

kre  that  through  your 

be  l>etter  able  to  ex- 

kbllsh  precedents  for 

lU.  while  protecting 

crime    and    foreign- 

iKO  BCLS 

U9  various  kinds  of 
,  political  racketeers. 
Boonnml'"  racketeers. 
lotM.than  all  these  is 
Icea  at  the  morality  of 
old  sabotage  our  youth 
Inals.  who  would  ter- 
pltlons  and  the  Amerl- 
fou  are  custodians.  A 
ivtng,  Is  one  who  will 
\  of  tha  game,  but  who 
iB  own  rules  m  spite  of 
fct  on  his  fellow  hujnan 
istitute.  in  part,  oiir 
liinst  racketeering. 

ttJSIOM 

fctoful  to  have  had  tha 
you  on  this  splendid 

oked  at  American  law 
pxir  indlvidijal  roles. 

are  the  center  of  all 
low  It  or  not.  The  at- 
junlty  is  foctjaed  upon 
[what  you  do.  how  you 
;  and  reaction  In  your 

with  the  b'.eselnga  of 
jou  have  now  been,  flg- 

sdled  m  one  of  the 
_  its  kind.  I  know  you 
^  Its  effectlveneea  and 
>ted  to  the  public  wel- 
Ith  the  biflsitng*  of  all 

that  in  furtherance 

constitute  every  home 

every  church  as  a  po- 

the  prevention  of  crime. 

,  the  moral  fiber  of  our 

^Id  high  the  bulwarks  of 

we  need  have  no  con- 

bf  oar  land. 
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.lUnola.  Mr,  Spemkar. 
jnd  my  ramarka  In  tht 
iteogg.  I  tncluda  a  ahorl 

I  orft  J.  •ehulB.  Thti 
I.  (t  M  ptnioulMly  oui- 

h\<\tm  In  Um  r«e«nl 

AtrconlMlforllMbwl 
|50  worti  on  tha  wb- 
I  fitrengthan  the  Amtrl* 
Jtor  II  Dr.  Schulk  WM 
^wn  Hail  cartlflcaU  ot 

sure  that  manj  Mem* 
Jousa  «un  rexnembdr 
U  erstwhile  Director  of 
Reference  SerTice— 
bde  tha  (oUowlof  brief 
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Dr.  Schuiz  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. American  University,  and  Na- 
tional University.  He  holds,  among 
other  degrees,  that  of  doctor  of  juris- 
prudence, conferred  by  National  Uni- 
versity. He  was  professor  of  politi- 
cal .science  and  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  associate 
professor  of  political  science  at  National 
University.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Inve-stiRaLions  in  flood  control  under- 
taken in  1927-28  by  the  House,  and  later. 
In  1928,  by  both  House  and  Senate  in 
the  Boulder  Dam  legi.«;l£.tion.  He  was 
consultant  and  adviser  to  Senator  James 
Watson,  of  Indiana,  during  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  on  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act. 

Among  the  publications  of  which  he 
is  the  author  are  the  following :  Election 
of  the  President  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves;  Stream  Pollution  in  the 
United  States;  Vocational  Education  In 
the  United  States;  Creation  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Creation  of  the  Federal  Judiciary; 
editor  in  chief,  Annotated  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  Subversive  Mate- 
rials in  Textbooits  Used  in  American 
Schools. 

The  article  follows: 

now    CAN    WZ    STRENCTHEN    THX    AUniCAN 

FAMU-T? 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
by  realising  the  conUlbutlon  that  the  Ameri- 
can home  has  made  to  our  national  unity, 
our  national  security,  and  our  international 
renown.  The  realization  of  that  contribu- 
tion can  come  from  a  study  of  the  lives  of 
America's  forefathers  and  ioremothers,  the 
sacrifices  they  made~to  establish  homes  even 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  virtues  with  which 
they  endowed  those  homes. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
by  retracing  the  steps  of  our  national  prog- 
ress and  learning  again  or  anew  the  spiritual 
and  the  moral  values  tliat  were  fostered  and 
developed  in  those  early  American  homes  and 
that  have  pervaded  our  national  consclous- 
neea  so  profoundly  since  the  building  of  the 
fim  home  on  American  soil.  Ours  Is  tiie 
hlsUtry  of  an  exemplary  national  anceetry. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
by  realizing  that  in  our  rolonial  homes  vir- 
tuous mothers  observed  the  tenets  and 
taught  the  principles  of  a  victorious  faith 
by  precept  and  conduct.  Our  colonial  moth- 
ers courageously  overcame  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  strange  and  rugged  environment  and 
they  endowed  their  children  with  courage: 
Uiey  were  prudent  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs  and  they  left  their  children  a 
heritage  of  wealth:  they  were  temperate  in 
their  deeiras  and  iu  the  uae  of  their  poeaea- 
alona  and  they  left  titeir  children  a  heritage 
of  modeaty  and  thrift;  they  dealt  eircum- 
apectly  and  they  M%  a  haritaga  of  diacretmu 
and  wteduin:  xh»y  praeUced  Juattoa  and  they 
left  a  heritage  at  tuleranoe;  they  exoclled  in 
the  apirituai  vlrtuaa  and  railgioua  luoraluy 
^vatlad  in  their  hun«»,  they  dtvoiti  tham* 
aalvaa  lt>  the  naatfa  and  iha  anrat  of  Uwtr 
fMRlUaa  and  thtf  |ava  tha  Nattoa  •  itMt  et 
iiouMt  MaA  MMl  bralifworitiy  wttmen 

Wi  OM  atrangUian  the  Amertrau  ramtty 
by  ra%liMnt  that  tha  endowmant  that  llnwed 
frnm  our  colonial  h<>mM  wm  racapltulatvd 
In  ev^ry  aettlrment  In  the  fertila  Talttys  and 
jMsln*  beyond  the  mountnlno,  Invironment 
Rindf  the  nettlert  of  America  eelf^rellant  and 
Independent.  Aspiration  for  home  ownership 
made  for  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the 
family  and  the  Nation.  Our  early  American 
famjHsa  were  eelf-susUlning  units  in  the 
economy. 
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We  can  stren^hen  the  American  family 
»>y  meeting  the  preeent  threat  to  its  contin- 
uance fr«n  the  increasing  substitution  of 
eo-called  dwelling  uniu  in  artificlsl  cliffs 
high  above  city  streets  for  the  American 
lK)me  as  it  existed  for  more  than  300  years. 
We  can  meet  that  threat  by  building  in  sub- 
urban and  even  in  semirural  areas  houses 
for  all  who  need  and  want  homes  and  who 
are  eager  to  perpetuate  the  Individual  home 
ownership  that  characterized  our  formative 
years.  We  poesess  the  genius,  the  ability. 
and  the  means  for  such  enterprise. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
by  utilizing  for  the  develc^mient  of  home 
and  family  more  of  the  abundant  leisure 
created  by  our  modem  industrial  economy. 
We  must  cease  wasting  that  abundant  lei- 
sure in  perishable  pleasures.  We  must  cease 
dissipating  it  in  alliulng  but  debilitating 
enterUlimient.  We  must  curtail  our  lavish 
expenditures  for  extravagant  nonessentials. 
We  mtist  make  the  American  home  a  place 
for  victorious  living. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
by  realizing  that  there  is  much  in  our  mod- 
ern way  of  living  that  tends  to  destroy  the 
family  unit  and  by  adopting  naeasurea  to 
prevent  that  deatructlon.  We  can  preserve 
the  family  unit  when  our  men  find  the 
aame  thrilling  experience  in  establishing 
homes  as  did  our  forefathers  and  when  our 
women  devote  themselves  to  homemaklng 
with  the  same  diligence  as  did  our  foremoth- 
ers.  We  must  cease  deserting  the  American 
home  for  the  club,  the  iwr,  and  the  cocktail 
lounge. 

We  can  strengthen  the  American  family 
when  we  reestablish  for  our  juveniles  the 
edifying  Ideals  of  our  earlier  excellence.  We 
must  develop  in  them  by  conduct  and  pre- 
cept a  sense  of  responsibility  and  impress 
upon  them  tiie  concept  that  rights  and  privi- 
leges imply  duties  and  obligations.  We  must 
recapture  our  earlier  habits  of  temperance, 
thrift,  and  morality. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  as  a  Nation. 
We  have  conquered  a  continent.  New  re- 
sponsibilities in  international  relations  have 
t>een  Imposed  upon  us.  We  stand  in  the 
role  of  international  leadership.  But  back 
of  all  our  national  greatness  and  our  inter- 
national prominence  stand  the  homes  of 
America — millions  of  them — heirs  to  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  cultural  excellence  of 
an  exemplary  national  ancestry.  We  can 
strengthen  the  American  home.  We  can 
and  we  must  strengthen  the  American  family. 

GEOBCE  J.  SCHULZ. 

Vienna,  Va. 


Argonnc  National  Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  iLUNon 
IN  TH«  HOU8B  OF  RIPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thur»4ay,  June  2€.  i947 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  hnve  delivered  to  tha  Joint  Committee 
till  Aiomte  Inerty  a  Aocvunanted  atate- 
inviU  Uvm  iht  ottUwni  of  Du  Pftt«  Coun- 
ty, lU,.  proUraUug  Ui#  loonuon  ut  tha  Ar- 
lonnt  NgUonat  Ltbordlory  in  U\M  oont- 
mtmiiy. 

^  la  thflr  contantlon  that  thr  Atomic 
Bncrvy  Comml^.tlon  ha»  not  Khown  any 
sulBcleni  rra.son  for  cauatnt  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratories  to  leave  it<s  present 
aatififaclory  site  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Cook  Ci^unty  forest  preaenre.  where  it 
ham  ample  room  for  expansion,  to  take 
3,500  to  4  500  acres  of  residential  farm 
property  in  suburban  Du  Page  County  at 


a  needless  cost  of  millions.  Further,  that 
the  Commission  has  ignored  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  other  sitea.  indudiiig  its 
preferred  present  site  and  the  El  wood 
ordnance  site,  are  available  at  less  coat 
and  without  dispossessing  anyone. 

Congressman  CuAxmctr  Reed,  in  whose 
district  this  project  would  l>e  placed. 
Joins  me  in  bringing  this  matter  to  yoiv 
attention. 


United  States  EaH>loyaM«t  Scnrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  BUYBANK 

or  aooTH  caaouMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATKB 

Friday,  June  27  ilegulative  day  oj 
Monday,  AprU  ZD.iH? 

Mr.  MATBANK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  in  connection  with  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2.  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  retention  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  is  so  essential. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  riews  of 
most  of  the  memljere  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  should  »>e  per- 
manently located  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  don't  see  how  there 
can  t>e  any  serious  question  that  the  United 
States  Employment  Senrice  belongs  in  that 
Department.  After  all,  the  employment  of- 
fices are  concerned  entirely  with  seeing  that 
workers  get  Jol»  and  that  employers  get  the 
workers  they  need.  This  type  of  activity  at- 
tempts to  bring  alxnit  the  necesfrary  balanc- 
ing of  labor  supply  and  demand  in  th«  lat>or 
marltet.  I  know  that  the  Department  oC 
Laixv,  through  its  various  bureaus,  is  prop- 
erly concerned  with  a  wide  variety  of  labor 
problems,  all  of  which  are  related  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  Idnd  of  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  It  makes  good  sense  to  me  that  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  should 
therefore  be  permanently  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

If  we  do  not  support  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2,  1M7,  the  United  SUtes 
Employment  Service  will  revert  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  I  am  deeply  sympathetic 
with  the  Important  programs  admlnist«red 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  I  know  how 
great  is  the  contribution  these  programs 
make  to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  I  haea 
a  high  regard  for  the  work  o(  the  United 
atataa  PuMIe  Rialtli  tirrlca  and  its  efTorta 
to  eontrol  tha  apraart  of  eommuntCMble  dia- 
eaaee.  I  also  reeogntaa  ttia  tah*abla  voili 
thut  la  being  dona  by  tha  UaHad  malaa  0«ea 
of  Mueatiun  tn  Ita  ralattontfitpa  with  ittata 
an<l  teeal  edurat  tonal  authorittaa.  By  tha 
aanta  token,  I  am  appreclatlya  of  tha  pfo> 
grama  whieh  pitivtde  ptiblK*  aeatatanoa  le  llM 
Hgeel  and  the  naady  aitd  the  blind.  Thaat  an 
all  ftna  profNtms  nnd  thty  prt^rljr  belong 
in  tha  PMaffal  Sieurity  Agency,  But  t  ahouM 
haia  yary  mueh  to  have  our  puMle  aoiploy- 
meiit  system  made  a  part  of  an  agtney  whoaa 
primary  reepcneibillty  lias  in  the  field  of 
health,  edtieatloa,  welfare,  and  relief  actitd- 
ties.  X  do  not  tMHere  that  our  workers  or 
employers  would  u«e  the  facilltlee  of  the  pub- 
lie  employment  offlces  in  the  same  way  cm 
they  hare  la  recent  years  tf  these  ofllees 
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g.  )vernmental  tyetem  concerned  with 
relief  Junctions 

of  my  State  are  entitled  to  have 

aervlee  pro-am  which  will 

with  the  maximum  of  job  la- 

employment  couneellng.    I  »m 

If   the  United  States  Employ- 

were  to  become  a  part  of  an 

loae  primary  concern  is  with  welfare 
actlvlttea  that  the  actlvltiee  of  the 
ployment   ofBce  would  suffer      As 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  Federal - 
of  public  employment   ofBcee. 
ofBces  In  my  State  are  0- 
e^itlrely  from  Federal  funds.     They 
great  deal  of  technical  efltance. 
the  most  successful   methodi  oi 
and  occupational  and  labor-m»r- 
from  the  United  States  Im- 
Servtce.    I  have  been  advised  by  the 
I  working  in  the  employment  oOces 
It*  that  employers  are  now  using 
lea  of  the  employment  service  to  a 
tent  than  ever  before.    I  am  toid 
the  United  States  Employment 
returned  to  the  Department  of 
It  was  originally  placed  by  an 
Congress,    the    employment    service 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  and 
so  that  It  peoieides  more  effective 
both  emi^yan  and  Job  seekers, 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
who  U  the  director  of  our  South 
km  ployment  Service.     I  know  that 
ot  reallM  that  I  would  discuaa  the 
>f  his  letter  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
I  am  sure  that  he  would 
me  that   the   information   eon- 
thls  letter  should  be  brought   to 

of  this  body  so  that  you  might 

have  the  facta  In  deciding  on  the 

location    of    the    United    SUtes 

iKent  Service.     Here's  what  hU  letter 
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your  way  clear  to  vote  for  the  pennai-nt 
retention  of  the  Employmtnt  Service  ai  LUej 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Labor. 

•  I  regret  to  have  to  worry  you  with  tl 
things    Which  probably  seem  very  minor 
you.  but  thev  are  ^ery   Important   not  oi 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Employment   Senr- 
ice  in  this  State  but  to  the  thousands  -^ 
workers  which  we  eirve  dally. 

•With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
•Sincerely  yours. 

•W    Rhett  HAatET." 

Mr    President.  I  want  the  employers 
workers  of   my   State   to  have   an   effectU 
public-employment  service.     I  am  sure  thai 
Is   the    wish   of    all    the   Senators   for    '^lel^ 
reepecllve  States.     One  of   the  surest    .y:\] 
of    developing    a    strong    sound    system 
public  employment  offlces  Is  to  provide  f« 
the  permanent  location  of  the  United  Stat- 
Employment  Servlct;  in  the  Department 
Labor      In  this  waj   the  United  States  B 
ployment  Service  will  be  able  to  devote  M 
full   time  and  energies  to  giving  asslstar- 
to   the   State   employment    services.     If 
United  States  Employment  Service  were 
be  removed  from  th.»  Department  of  Labor, 
to  my  conviction   that   its  activities  wov 
be  diverted  to  the  purpoees  and  objects 
of    programs    not    ooncerned    directly    wM 
labor  problems.     Ft*  thte  reasoiv,  I  hearti 
endorse  the  commit  tee  report  to  continue  tl 
United  States  Employment  Service  permai 
ently  In  the  Department  of  Labor.     I   ur 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  commit i.f 
port    by    voting    agilnst    House    Concur 
Rssolutlon   No.  49.   thereby  supportlni? 
President's  Reorgar.iiatlon  Plan  No.   - 


SxyaToa:  I  have  Just  learned  that 

Labor  Committee  ha»  voted  •  to  5 

_.    the   United   States   Employment 

>erman«ntly  within  the  Department 

and  It   will   probably  ooroe  to  a 

the   Senate   floor  Tery   early    ne»t 


know,  some  are  aupportlng  •  bill 

the  Employment  Service   In  the 

skcurtty  Board     Inaamueh  as  the  So- 

rlty  Board  admlntoters  all  typea  of 

.  such  as  benefiu  to  the  needy,  the 

_  age.  and  unemployment  comjienaa- 

s  naturally  'ineurance-mlnded.'    The 

lent  Service  waa  under  the  Social 

Board  from  AprU  1939  until  the  fall 

when  It  waa  tnuuferred  to  the  War 

r  Commiaaion  and  ttasa  th«  Oapart. 

Labor.    The  raoordi  wlU  ataow  that 

ormanee  of  the  Bmployment  S«nrlce 

•r  the  Social  Security  BoMtl  eould 

m  any  way  lu  present  high  stand- 

wirth  Its  present  profeasionallaed  per- 

whlch   has  been  trained   under   the 

of  Labor.    We  are  fvttt&g  much 

ijubilc  acceptance  from  amplosrvra  over 

State  than  In  the  history  of  the 

jt  Service,  and  I  am  certain  that 

I  lajorlty  of  workers  In  this  State  would 

hat  the  Service  remain  with  the  De- 

it  of  Labor  rather  than  return  to  the 

;  lecurlty  Board. 

reason  aome  are  In  favor  of  retum- 

Bmploymant  Service  to  the  Social 

Board  la  beeauee  they  realise  that 

then  have  a  worker  accept   any 

employment,  whether   suitable   or 

r  than  claim  unemployment  oom« 

to  which  he  Is  enUtled  when  suit- 

ipkqrment  Is  not  available. 

further  remember,  aa  Ooramor  of 

ate.  the  dlfllcultlee  you  eapertanoad 

than  one  occasion  with  the  Bm- 

Sanrtoa  and  the  refkmal  oOoa  at 

Bamutty  Boaidi 

to  tho  abBfwa  ■waHwurt  facta  and 

too  ntOBavoaa  to  aMBtlun.  I  would 

It  vary  much  If  you  eould  aaa 
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Security  for  the  Masses  and   Not 
Classes 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH«  HOUSl  OF  RBPRlSBNTATIVnJ 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 

Mr  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  uiM 
Ituve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  CoifOiHSioiiAi,  RicoiD  my  addi  t  .^a 
the  subject.  Security  for  the  Mssa 

Not    Just    Cla.uet«.    delivered    at 
Arena  June  26.  1M7: 

Tou  who  are  gathered  here  tonight 
had  a  busy  day  and  are  hardly  in  the 
for  any  sUrtllng  p«'rformance  at  this 
For  that  reason  alcne.  1  am  going  to  fc 
the  pleasure  of  serenading  you.  for  w^ 
burst  into  song.  I  a«ure  you  it  U  a  st- 
performance.     The  reason  you  were 
subjected  to  what  night  have  been  one  of ' 
greatest  vocal  triumphs  of  all  time  la  that  I 
sentlmenU  of  thU  evening  are  perfectly 
pressed  In  a  song  ]XJpular  some  years  f 
Tou  may  remember.  It  began  like  thU:  "1 
you  congratulations.  I  reaUy  mean  it  from  1 
heart."  ,  . 

Bvery  one  of  you  deeerrea  congratulat 
Tou  are  here  to  futher  an  Ideal.    You 
come  great  dUtancee  at  great  expense, 
only  In  money  but   n  energy  as  well,  to  d 
in  your  power  to  miJte  a  positive  contrlhul 
to  the  American  way  of  life.    Tou  are  ^ 
not   in   the   aU-tOi>-frequently  encouni 
spirit  of  getting.  bv.t  in  the  spirit  of  gleUl 
thto  great  Nation  a  workable  plan  foe 
charging  one  of  Its  moat  aaered  dutiea. 
provialon  of  econonlc  security  to  the  mar 
rather  than  to  certain  classee.    Tou  ara 
baoaoaa  you  beUera  with  St.  Paul,  thi 
great  moving  forcaa  within  mankind 
be  faith,  hope,  and  the  charity  which  la 
of  ones  feUow  men.     With  the  Ood-- 


„    faith,  your  hope. 
jid.  you  win  go  on  to 
|thiB  gjeat  organiaa- 
yr  theee  many  years. 
roslty   are   the   very 
•end  movement.    It 
at   neceealty   is  the 
,  the  need  could  not 
time  Dr   Towiwend 
[idea  he  had  evolved 
|e  pension  plan  to  be 
pral  Government.    At 
Jbt  midst  of  an  eco- 
^host  of  which  atill 
ly     proaperous    land, 
rse.  who  say  we  haee 
d  from  that  violent 
amy.     They  point  to 
pump  priming  and 
J  have  provided  the 
jf  prosperity,  without 
[to  our  economic  sys- 
ve    may    learn    more 
/  lew  years  unlcea  wo 
out  us  and  And  new 
alems  beeetting  us  on 

le  United  SUtes  ara 
Government  as  the 
enlightened    in    the 
Dnder  whether  or  not 
there  not  a  danger 
rut  of  complacency, 
old  fable,  fall  asleep 
»dy  tortoise  paasee  ua 
jie  finish  line? 
moving  very  swiftly, 
ce  m  countries  all  over 
jletely   alter   the   old 
jive  known  It.     We.  as 
luals  will  have  to  bend 
i  our  command  to  keep 
irelopmenU.    We  want 
ship   because  we   are 
jndamental    concepta 
»llc  Is  built  are  in  the 
inklnd.      But  we  can- 
world  lender  by  force 
our  vast  resotxrces  to 
Humanity  today  la 
it  world,  and  demand* 
|ity  and  peace  and  se» 

_.  our  position  at  a  pro- 
^ned  Nation,  we  must 
Hds  and  examine  them 
our  share  in  fulflUlnf 
^n  notion  that  only  the 
rica.  or  of  some  far-off 
^klng  m  security,  peaoa 
I  look  at  France,  which 
^oet  dvlllaed  nation  on 

istltutlon.  wrought  out 

and  near-death  of   a 

[to  Its  leaders'  recognl- 

^lltles  of  a  modem  foe- 

top  of  Its  preamble, 

on  puu  what  the  Town- 

Ifor  the  cltlaens  of  the 

from  the  preamble  to 

|on :  "The  nation  assurea 

kmlly  of  conditions  nec- 

[>ment.    It  guaranteee  to 

child,  the  mother,  and 

^th  protection,  material 

sure  time." 

a  White  House  family 

jlanned  for  1948.    Now, 

the  t>aslc  need  of  the 

curlty.    In  the  Commlt- 

of  the  United  SUtea 

litivaa  today  Ilea  a  bill, 
way  back  on  January  S 
rould  provide  real  secu- 
Itizen.    This  bill  has  not 
[by  a  committee.    It  haa 
has  every  bill  embody- 
kn  since  I  came  to  Con- 
la  another  bill,  8.  67. 
fata. 
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f  aay  to  you  now.  as  I  have  said  to  the 
Members  of  Oongrees,  "A  pigeonhole  la  no 
place  for  a  bill  ardently  deetred  by  millions.'* 
Before  we  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
another  conference  at  the  White  House,  why 
not  at  least  take  a  look  at  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  not  only  the  security  needed  by  the 
family,  but  also  the  means  for  increasing 
the  tempo  of  our  economic  life  so  that  mar- 
kets for  our  goods  and  servlcea  will  be  ex- 
panded? 

Many  of  you  may  have  heard  me  voice  my 
opinion  that  proaperlty  depends  on  the  move- 
ment of  money,  not  the  amount  of  money  at 
hand.  Velocity  rather  than  amount  Is  the 
Important  factor.  The  plan  espoused  by  you 
who  are  gathered  here  tonight  takes  that 
simple  truth  Into  account. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  It  is  not  the  very 
simplicity,  the  straightforward  character  of 
the  Townsend  plan  which  creates  opposition 
In  bureaucratic  circles.  Perhaps  It  Is  too  rea- 
sonable. Perhaps  «e  should  do  It  up  nicely 
In  yards  of  red  Upe.  Perhaps  the  bills  be- 
fore Congress  should  be  doubled  or  tripled 
In  length,  and  obscured  by  legalistic  phrases, 
so  that  the  sense  of  the  provisions  would  be 
safely  hidden  from  the  average  cltlaen. 

That.  I  greatly  fear,  to  what  happened 
when  our  present  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  back  in  1935.  How  many  of  you  have 
read  that  famous  piece  of  confusion  con- 
founded? Whenever  I  have  cause  to  refer  to 
it,  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  Winston  Churcbiira 
famotu  summation  of  Russian  foreign  pol- 
icy. Tou  remember  he  chnractertxed  It  as 
"a  mystery  wrapped  In  an  enigma."  Well,  to 
me  that  to  a  pretty  apt  description  of  the  law 
under  tvhlch  our  preeent  so-called  Boclsl 
Security  System  operates. 

Aa  to  so  frequently  the  case,  complicated 
language,  in  thto  Instance,  Is  used  In  an  at- 
tempt to  cover  a  basic  confusion  in  thinking. 
Time  Is  not  suflkrlent  tonight  to  go  into  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
However.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
every  person  In  thto  audience  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  May  Issue  of  the  Read- 
er'a  Dlgeet,  a  publication  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
know  well.  The  author,  John  T.  Flynn.  calls 
his  piece  "Our  Present  Dishonest  Federal  Old- 
Age  Pension  Plan."  My  personal  feeling  Is 
that  It  might  better  have  been  called  our 
confused,  misleading,  or  unworkable  old-age 
perwion  plan,  but  I  must  admit  that  Mr. 
Plynn  makes  an  Impraaalve  argument  for  hto 
own  adjective.  Every  one  of  you  in  this  au- 
dience will  want  to  read  that  article.  If  you 
have  not  done  so  already.  It  to  the  eeoond 
arUda  in  the  May  issue,  on  page  4.  The 
utter  Inadequacy  of  the  preaent  system  of 
old-age  pensions  to  cited,  chapter  and  verse. 
In  the  kind  of  clear  Engltoh  I  learned  to  ap- 
preciate as  a  boy  In  a  country  school  back  in 
Ohio. 

Thto  arUcle  makes  abundantly  clear  the 
preaent  need  for  renewed  efforU  on  the  part 
of  sincere  and  honest  advocates  of  old-age 
and  disability  pensions  for  the  maaaes.  not 
Just  for  the  claaaes. 

There  are  those,  you  know,  who  pat  sup- 
porters of  the  Townaend  plan  on  the  back 
and  say  kindly.  "Tou  have  contributed  toward 
securing  our  present  eoclal-security  meaa- 
urea  •  •  •  your  job  to  done.  Oo  home 
and  be  good  boys  and  glrto.  Tou  have  got 
what  we  wanted  for  you."  Theae  are  the 
real  betrayers  of  those  who  seek  to  provide 
aacurity  for  all,  not  Jiut  a  part,  of  our  popu- 
lation. So  long  aa  30  percent  of  our  employed 
workara.  even,  are  not  protected,  the  Job  has 
not  been  finished.  And  the  number  of  our 
senior  citizens  stlU  unprotected  to  growing 
in  this  country  today,  not  decreasing. 

Let  ua  look  at  the  facU.  Every  year  science 
adds  a  little  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Bvery  year  medicine  and  other  fields  of  scl- 
antiflc  raaaarch  turn  over  to  lu  new  methods 
of  prolonging  human  life.  Diseases  which 
once  swept  whole  communities  and  wiped  otit 
human  beings  like  flies  have  t>ecome  rarities 
In   thto  country   today.     Improved  surgical 


techniques  are  responsible  for  keef^ng  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  alive  every  year. 
In  1940  one  out  of  every  IS  people  In  this 
country  was  65  years  of  age  or  older  com- 
pared with  1  out  of  every  40  Just  80  years 
earlier.  By  1980  It  to  estimated  that  one 
out  of  every  six  will  be  over  65. 

At  the  same  time  It  to  becoming  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  in  our  highly  Industrial 
society  the  older  person  to  finding  it  harder 
and  harder  to  find  gainful  employment.  In 
my  work  with  the  veterans  committee  of  th" 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  seen  more 
than  my  share  of  pitiable  examples,  men  who 
truly  sacrificed  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
In  order  to  help  defend  their  country,  man- 
aged to  survive  a  great  world  conflict  only 
to  find  upon  returning  that  they  are  no 
longer  wanted  on  their  old  Jobe.  and  are  "too 
old"  to  be  hired  elsewhere. 

Are  we  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  these  men 
become  a  lost  generation?  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  such  Indifference,  either  from  human- 
itarian coitoiderations  or  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Another  group  who  must  iK)t 
be  cast  aside  are  the  widows  with  young 
children. 

Those  who  for  selfish  reasons  oppose  all 
efforts  to  broaden  and  equalize  our  provisions 
for  the  aged  have  criticized  the  Townsend 
plan,  saying  that  other  groups  wculd  be  by- 
passed, groups  which  need  help  as  much  or 
more  than  those  over  60 

The  present  form  of  H.  R.  16  completely 
neutralizes  these  objections — objectioiw 
which  were  designed  as  camouflage  in  the 
first  place.  The  bill  now  would  provide 
equal  basic  Federal  Insurance  for  those  60 
and  over,  for  certain  citizens  undo:  60  with 
total  disability,  and  gives  prot«ctlon  to 
widows  and  children,  as  well. 

On  every  hand  the  citizens  who  originally 
espoused  tbe  Townsend  plan  have  shown 
their  wlUingneas  to  revise  and  amend  their 
prc^xisalb  in  every  possible  way  to  make  them 
practical  and  accepUble  to  ihoee  people  of 
good  will  who  had  honest  objections  to  cer- 
tain provtolons  of  the  pUn  as  It  waa  flrwt 
conceived  by  Dr.  Townsend. 

The  original  plan  for  ratoing  the  revenue 
needed  to  pay  the  beneflta  contemplated  pro- 
vided for  a  transaction  tax,  which  economists 
felt  would  eventually  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  In  the  form  of  a  sales  tax,  thus  In- 
discriminately penalialng  the  lower-lncotne 
groups.  This  provision  no  longer  to  a  part  of 
the  bill.  The  present  provision  for  financing 
the  plan  to  eminently  fair  and  reaaonabla 
and  could  not  be  shifted. 

Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  16.  Mr.  Flynn,  In  hto  article,  was  not 
lobbying  for  the  Townsend  plan,  but  as  an 
expert  he  had  this  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

"The  Government  old-age-aecurity  plan  to 
merely  a  Government  Insurance  agency. 
Therefore  old-age  beneflU.  like  life  insur- 
ance and  other  contingent  benefits,  miwt  be 
paid  out  of  the  Income  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, earned  by  them  In  the  very  year  when 
the  benefiU  fall  due.  If  there  are  50.000X»0 
workers  employed  and  6.000,000  retired,  the 
50,000,000  must  each  year,  by  their  contribu- 
tions, pay  enough  to  support  the  5,000,000  on 
pension.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  pay- 
ments may  be  masked  or  disguised  in  what- 
ever form  a  timid  politician  wtehes  to  hide 
them.  But  that  stem  fact  must  be  faced, 
and  any  honest  system  of  old-age  pensions 
must  be  built  on  It.  The  Government  does 
not  provide  the  money.  lU  only  role,  like 
that  of  the  Insurance  company,  to  to  act  aa 
the  agent  which  collects  from  the  employees 
and  employers  and  payt  the  beneflU  to  thoaa 
who  are  retired. 

Tn  the  case  of  old-age  pensions  the  great 
role  which  the  Government  can  play  to  in 
bringing  all  workers  into  it.  giving  it  the  per- 
manence eeeentlal  to  the  plan  and  protecting 
it  from  disintegration  by  making  it  compul- 
sory for  an." 

There  to  no  question  hut  that  the  Town- 
send  plan  faces  these  "stern  facta."    Title  II 


of  this  bill  directs  that  there  shall  be  levtad. 
coUeci^ed.  and  paid  a  tax  oC  S  percent  of  tha 
gross  income  of  all  persons  or  oompaniaa  de- 
rived :from  any  and  all  sources  except  In  per- 
sonal Incomes  there  rtiall  be  an  exemption 
up  to  1100  a  month.  By  means  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  tax  of  the  stipulated  3  percent  of 
gross  Income,  the  money  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  benefits  set  forth  In  the  gen- 
eral title  of  tHe  bill  would  be  raised,  mind 
you  raised  currently  and  paid  currently:  not 
a  mortgage  on  the  futvire  to  be  carried  and 
refinanced  over  an  indefinite  and  vague  pe- 
riod of  time;  not  something  borrowed  or  gone 
into  debt  for;  not  an  obligation  to  be  borne 
by  generations  yet  unborn.  The  Idea  is  sim- 
ple and  old  fashioned,  yet  bureaucratic 
financial  policies  being  what  they  are.  It 
sounds  rr\'olutionary. 

There  to  no  need  to  labor  the  point  of  total 
coverage.  We  all  know  that  to  be  a  funda- 
mental concept  embodied  in  the  Townsend 
plan.  Today  not  only  all  over  60  but  dtoabled 
citlaens  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  and 
widows  who  have  the  care  of  children  under 
18,  would  be  awarded  an  annuity  to  be  used 
immediately  to  fill  basic  needs. 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  the  concrete 
aspects  of  the  Townsend  plan.  But  soms- 
times.  perhaps  always  in  the  long  run.  In- 
tangibles are  even  more  Important.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  tbe  mental  and  emotional 
anguish  our  senior  citizens  tvtttr  even  in 
cases  where  there  to  not  yet  physical  hard- 
ship. 

All  of  us  know  the  baste  of  fear  and 
anxiety  to  Insecurity.  We  know  the  differ- 
ence between  real  insecurity  and  psycho- 
logical insecurity. 

We  know  almost  one-third  of  our  workers 
are  unquestionably  Insecure  In  a  very  real 
financial  sense — and  I  am  putting  It  mildly 
when  I  use  the  word,  "Insecure"  I  might 
more  accurately  say  they  are  desperate. 
They  know  the  Federal  old-age  pension  will 
never  reach  them.  They  have  been  east 
aside. 

Because  of  the  many  flaws  In  our  present 
system,  an  even  greater  number  of  workers 
among  those  technically  Insured  are  today 
the  victims  of  psychological  insecurity. 
They  fear  that  thto  technical  insurance, 
based  on  a  system  too  involved  for  them 
to  understand,  will  not  "pan  out"  when 
they  need  It.  Actually  there  to  real  ground 
for  their  apprehensions.  Perhaps  they  know 
that  in  1946  Uie  famillea  of  retired  workers 
got  an  average  peitolon  of  6640  a  week. 
How  tar  does  that  go  today?  Perhaps  they 
have  read  the  report  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee  showing  that  although  mure  than 
41,000.000  people  had  money  to  their  credit 
In  the  old-age  insurance  accounts  in  1940.  by 
no  maaiu  all  of  them  would  receive  beneflu. 
Is  it  any  wonder  they  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture with  misgivings? 

Now  we  know  that  insecurity  breeds  fear 
and  dtotrtttt.  We  know  fear  and  dtotrust  are 
among  the  most  important  factors  involved 
in  social  unrest  and  wars  between  nations. 
If  we  are  to  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  war 
and  revolution  in  thto  time  of  change  and 
uncertainty  throughout  the  world,  we  must 
look  for  causes  and  find  cures.  We  here 
tonight  are  convinced  that  the  need  for  a 
feeling  of  security  to  fundamental  with  all 
men  and  women.  We  t>elleve  we  have  a 
plan  which  will  give  all  our  people  assur- 
ance of  Unancial  security  vhen  they  have 
become  unable  to  work  and  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

All  we  ask  to  that  thto  plan  be  brought 
forward  and  studied— not  pigeonholed.  Wa 
will  oontlnue  to  work,  and  eventually  we  wlU 
win  out  over  the  bureaucraU  prejudioad 
against  the  Townsend  plan  bacattse  they  ara 
selfishly  unwilling  to  give  up  their  private 
car  <»i  the  "gravy  tram"  which  some  day  will 
be  taken  off  and  replaced  by  tbe  "equaUty 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
_  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
:he  following  editorial  from  the 
ton   Evening  Star  of  June  25. 
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Aia  to  Europe?— Yet,  bat  Within  Our 
Meant 


ASMS  roa  LATIM  mtmcM 
afjpearance  of  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  before 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  urge 
I  longresaional  autborlaatlon  for  the 
snican     military     cooperation     bill 
Hibltc   Interest  upon  an   Important 
otir  foreign  policy. 

«  of  this  bin  Is  aptly  described 
It  aims  to  weld  all  the  military 
of  the  Weatern   Hemisphere 
iflectlve  defense  organization,  using 
arms,  and  operating  under  the  same 
and  tactical  concapu.  the  United 
_ig  the  arsenal  and  coordinator, 
.^ult  of  such  a  system  would  be  that. 
>f  a  threat  to  hemispheric  security. 
'  military  forces  of  the  New  World 
quickly  mobillaed  Into  a  homoge- 
tmg  machine.     It  should,  of  couracv 
that  close  coordination  already 
this  country  and  Canada.    lu 
to   the    whole   of   Latin    America 
^ake  the  system  all-inclusive. 
need  for  pan-American  military  co- 
a    vividly    Illustrated    during 
war.    Then,  as  now.  there  was  the 
of  a  full   score  of  diverse   forces, 
dlirerent  arms,  training,  and  concepts, 
the   Latm-Amertcan    Natlorw    buy 
tpraent    abroad    and    train    their 
under    mlliury    or    naval    mlslsons 
t  aturally  Instill  their  respective  Ideas. 
the    proposed    set-up.    the    United 
rould  be  the  source  of  all  these  mat- 
Irjcludtng   replacements.     Existing   ar- 
I  of  other  origins  would   be  taken 
us  and  replaced  by  our  equipment, 
ijomogenelty  In  all  reapects  would  be 
attained. 

tdvantages  of  this  method  appear  so 

,  boUi  for  ourselves  and  for  the  other 

of  ths  Western  Hemlqrtiere.  that  op- 

hers  at  home  would  appear  unlikely. 

opposition  does  exist,  though  with 

motivations.     One  objection  Is  the 

to  us.  though  the  War  Department 

js  it  would  not  exceed  •10.000.000  per 

Others  are  that   It   might  encourage 

competition,   strengthen    dlcta- 

isglmss.  and  by-pass  the  United  Na- 

Howwver.  Secretary  Mar>hall  appears 

made  an  effective  rebuttal  by  aasur- 

admlnlstratlon  and  pointing  out 

Is   nothing   In   the  UN   Charter 

;>revents  such  a  regional  agreement. 

Secretary  went  on  to  utter  the  wam- 

thti  was  s  golden  opportunity  which 

not  be  lost.    If  we  do  not  provide 

training,  the  Latin  American  coun- 

get  them  elsewhere,  with  all  the 

conaequanoee  that  might  there- 

The  teat  of  otu  intentions  will 

the    forthcoming    Inter-Am«tcan 

at   Rio   de   Janeiro,   tenutlvely 

:ed  for  August,  at  which  a  hemisphere 
pact  wUl  be  dlsctiaaed.     The  proper 
lmple4>entatloa  of  such  a  pact  will  require 
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Mr  BENDER.    Aa  part  of  my  remai 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  tl 
RECoao  today  an  editorial  from  last  Sun- 
days  Akron  Beacon  Journal.    Editor  ar 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight  hit  the  nail 
the  head.    If  it  were  possible  to  have 
editorial  printed  In   neoil  lights  o 
have  it  set  in  bold-face  type  this  *  at 
be   most   desirable   as   Mr.   Knight  I 
presses  the  thoughts  of  an  overwhelm^ 
majority  of  the  American  people. 
editorial  follows: 
AID  TO  tvnom—m.  atrr  wmuw  oua 

When    an    Individual    conUlbutes    to 
support  of  the  needy,  whether  they  be 
fortunate    relatives    or    a    deserving    cha 
hU  gift  normally  bears  some  relation  to 
state  of  his  own  finances. 

The  balance  sheet  of  his  assets  aiui    II 
bUliles  determines  what  portion  of  his 
come  he  feels  can  be  used  for  helping  ot 
without  Jeopardizing  the  security  of  hU 

Thus  a  sense  of  prudence  and  seU-pri 
vatlon  guides  his  thinking  because  he  i 
laes   that   mismanagement   of    his    fliiane 
affairs  will  In  time  not  only  reduce  his  r 
standards  of   living   but    directly   affect 
ability  to  assist  the  Indigent. 

A  comparison  can  be  made  in  the 
tlonahlp  between  nations      The  sole  dlBs 
ence  Is  that  the  United  States  U  the 
country  with  the  money  and  the  resoi 
to  help  rehabilitate  the  war-stricken  a 
Therefore,    the    hungry    and    Impovert 
peoples   of    the   earth    look    to   the    Ul 
States  for  salvation. 

If  we  agree  that  they  should  t>e  hel| 
and  I  hold  strongly  to  that  view,  the  o 
question  is:  To  what  degree  can  we  affc 
to  help  them? 

For  a  nation,  like  an  Individual,  ultlr 
finds  that   lu  capacity   to  pay   can   be 
hausted.     If  we  ever  permit  ourselves  to 
into  that  dilemma,  the  United  States 
wind   up   In   the  hands  of   a   Comminli 
receiver. 

The  record  of  our  generosity  to  date 
that  bUllons  have  been  poured  Into  Cl 
without  achieving  economic  stability  In  ( 
unhappy    country;    money    and    credlu 
tended  to  Russia's  satellites  havs  been  t 
for  further  expansion  of  Soviet  power 
one-half  of   the  BrltUh   loan  of   three 
three-quarter  billions  has  already  beea 
hausted. 

At  the  time  Congress  supported  tl 
man  doctrine  by  appropriating  0400  ugOJ 
for  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Beacon  Jap* 
oppesed  the  loan  on  the  theory  that  % 
unrealistic    to    believe    that    v»e    can 
communism  with  dollars. 

The  soundness  of  that  view  was  de 
strated  recently  when  Rtiaala  took  over 
gary  without  firing  a  shot  and.  as  one  ( 
iMMicr  said,  "before  the  United  lutes 
rub  lu  eyes." 

We   predicted,   also,  that   If   the    :   ui 
doctrine  were  carried  out  to  Its  loglci 
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idatlon  of  Secretary 
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li:)Cal   currency   has 
What  he  did  not  tell 
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France,  according  to 
Chicago  Dally   News 
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as    thousands   of    su- 
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has  gone.     In  fact,  no  break-down  Is  avail- 
able from  the  British. 

In  other  words,  simply  pouring  out  Ameri- 
can funds  to  pump  oxygen  into  dying  eco- 
nomic systems  Ls  neither  good  charity  nor 
good  business  on  our  part. 

4.  If  we  are  actually  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Trtunan 
and  Marshall  doctrines  is  to  stop  Russia's 
expansion,  why  can't  we  see  the  folly  of  being 
economically  Interventionist  and  militarily 
Isolationist? 

As  an  example,  we  have  spent  between 
three  and  four  billions  dollars  In  China  for 
economic  relief  and  political  prestige,  but  the 
coastal  bases,  fixed  garrisons,  and  airports 
remain  in  Soviet  hands. 

The  same  ex{>erinient,  conceded  to  be  a 
colossal  failure  in  China,  is  about  to  be  re- 
peated in  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Why  can't  we  see.  as  George  Weller  says 
so  succinctly,  that  creditable  as  both  the 
Truman  and  Marshall  plans  may  be.  the 
hard  core  of  military  reality  Is  missing? 
Both  plans  are  soft  at  the  center  because 
they  make  America  responsible  for  Europe 
but  Ignore  the  very  security  they  aim  to 
achieve. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Tnunan,  who  says  this 
la  not  time  to  reduce  taxes,  will  find  his 
new  $24.000,000,000-ald-to-Europ€  program 
meeting  tremendous  opposition  In  Congress. 

Certainly  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  are 
entitled  to  know  Just  how,  where,  and  why 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  before  they  place 
their  approval  on  a  single  cent  of  such  a  stag- 
gering appropriation  of  funds. 

Oiu*  hearts  go  out  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  other  lands  but  experiences  of  the 
Immediate  past  give  little  hope  that  these 
additional  gifts  will  be  used  effectively  for 
tb^lr  own  best  Interests. 

We  should  never  agree  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment sign  our  names  to  another  blank  check 
without  knowing  all  the  facts  and  having  our 
eyes  wide  open. 

John  8.  Knight. 


Tkc  Role  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
International  Affairs 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 
the  sixtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Association 
at  Chattanooga  on  June  19.  1947.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

XNTESNATIONAI.  AITAniS  AS  THKT  AFTICT  OCX 
NATION 

The  United  States,  at  the  present  time, 
lies  m  the  middle  of  the  onrushing  stream 
of  history.  We  will  either  have  to  gtilde  and 
direct  the  turbulent  waters  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  or  be  swept  away  by  them.  Based 
on  this  truthful  premise  the  American  peo- 
ple have  but  one  choice — It  is  to  intelli- 
gently direct  the  course  we  are  to  pursue. 
In  doing  this,  every  person,  business,  and  as- 
sociation has  a  direct  stake  and  a  definite 
responsibility.  This  is  true  of  the  pharma- 
cists and  of  all  other  businessmen,  large  and 
small. 

In  the  short  space  of  30  years  this  Nation 
has  come  to. the  point  where  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  asstune  this  awful  responsl- 
bUlty.     It  Is  not  that  we  wanted  it  to  be 


that  way  but  the  course  of  world  nffalrs  has 
directed  that  It  should  be.  We  have  been 
converted  from  a  Nation  secure  by  our 
boundaries  and  largely  self-reliant  upon  our 
resources  Into  a  Natloi^thrown  Into  the 
middle  of  perplexing  w^ld  problems  and 
Issues.  We  have  found  from  our  experience 
In  two  World  Wars  that  we  are  no  longer 
protected  by  the  broad  oceans  that  surround 
this  continent.  We  have  come  to  find  that 
the  things  that  take  place  In  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  concern  us  Immediately  and  di- 
rectly. The  might  of  this  Nation  was  mus- 
tered In  magnificent  fashion  to  play  the 
decisive  role  in  winning  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  on  the  batUeflelds,  We  fum- 
bled o\u  opportunity  of  securing  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  after  World  War  I.  We 
are  learning  now  that,  while  we  have  had 
success  on  the  bsttlefleld.  World  War  n  has 
actually  not  been  carried  through  to  victory. 
The  war  is  still  on.  We  find  that  in  this 
twentieth-century  era  we  cannot  fight  In 
the  manner  of  the  knights  of  old.  We  can- 
not defeat  our  enemy  and  then  be  content 
to  restore  the  sword  to  its  sheath  and  return 
home  and  consider  the  Job  done.  It  is  Just 
as  Important,  although  not  as  exciting  and 
glamorous,  that  o\ir  efforts  be  devoted  to  re- 
storing order  and  settling  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  war  as  it  is  to 
win  victories  on  the  battlefield.  This  Na- 
tion, and  this  Nation  alone,  may  be  able  to 
avert  the  decline  of  Western  civilisation  and 
a  reversion  to  as  dark  an  age  as  history  has 
ever  known. 

The  present  situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted  was  not  altogether  unexpected. 
Famine,  pestlence.  suffering,  and  a  complete 
economic  and  political  dislocation  were  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  war.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  there  can  be  no  real  security — ^there 
can  be  no  real  peace  imtll  some  sort  of  order 
Is  brought  out  of  the  present  chaos.  There 
is  no  need  of  minimizing  the  distressing  con- 
dition as  it  exists  today.  Germany  is  divided 
and  broken.  Belgium  is  scarred  by  old 
wounds  and  ancient  animosities.  France, 
politically  and  economically  bankrupt,  lies 
torn  and  confused.  Communism  Is  strong  In 
Prance  and  seems  to  be  on  the  ascendancy 
in  Italy.  Confusion,  chaos,  and  political 
want  mark  the  condition  in  China.  India, 
and  through  the  Near  East.  In  China  civil 
war  Is  weakening  in  tempo. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  develop  In 
India  when  British  control  is  removed. 
The  war  has  destroyed  the  wealth  and  assets 
of  the  world,  and  a  large  part  at  the  people 
In  all  of  the  nations,  save  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Is  ill-fed,  poorly 
clothed,  and  has  lost  Its  stamina  to  make 
an  immediate  comeback.  It  Is  Important  to 
consider  the  plight  of  Britain.  The  British 
are  barely  holding  on  by  their  bootstraps. 
The  power  of  the  British  pound  and  the 
might  of  the  British  fleet  have  lost  their 
magic  charm.  The  people  of  England, 
stripped  of  the  wealth  of  empire  and  bound 
under  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  are  no 
longer  able  to  bring  stability  and  order  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe  whlcli  were  previ- 
ously considered  under  the  British  sphere 
of  influence.  This  means  that  vacuums  are 
being  created  In  many  unstable  regions  of 
the  earth.  And  It  has  developed  another 
Ideology  which  is  ready  to  fill  any  vacuum 
and  which  thrives  upon  confusion,  want, 
and  instability.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  aggressive  and  expansive  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  sup- 
plant democratic  rule  with  communism  In 
any  part  of  the  earth  where  they  are  given 
the  opportunity.  Until  the  day  comes  when 
the  Soviet  policy  of  expansion  and  aggres- 
sion is  ended  In  favor  of  a  desire  for  truly 
peaceful  relations,  it  is  this  Nation  that  U 
going  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  prevent- 
ing the  growth  and  expansion  of  this  perni- 
cious control. 


We  compromised  and  appeased  the  Soviet 
as  long  as  we  could.  It  became  necessary 
to  make  a  stand  somewhere.  With  biparti- 
san backing  the  Truman  doctrine  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  used  for  the  purpoae 
of  taking  our  stand.  It  was  this  doctrine 
which  enabled  us  to  say  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  had  had  enough — that  we  do  not  expect 
to  be  pushed  out  of  Europe.  We  said  to 
them  in  the  Truman  doctrine  that  the  de- 
mocracy of  this  country  was  still  active  and 
vigorous  and  that  we  Intended  for  free  na- 
tions to  have  an  opportunity  of  choosing  in 
carrying  out  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment If  they  desired  to  do  so. 

I  think,  though.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  Is  only  a  stop- 
gap measure  and  that  unless  we  are  willing 
to  continue  our  leadership  aad  to  take  other 
measures  to  help  broken  nations  get  back  on 
their  feet  our  assistance  will  be  of  little  last- 
ing benefit.  We  find  ourselves  In  a  dilemma. 
We  want  to  prevent  expansion  of  communism 
and  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  allow 
a  strong  Germany  to  again  come  into  exist- 
ence to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world — and 
yet — ^France,  Denmark,  Belgliun,  and  many 
other  European  nations  have  secured  steel, 
coal,  and  other  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  Germany  In  the  past.  It 
Is  these  things  they  need  to  get  their  own 
production  going.  So,  recently,  Herbert 
Hoover  and  others  have  recommended  that 
German  heavy  Industries  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate to  a  greater  extent.  At  Potsdam  you  will 
recall  a  formula  was  adopted  authorlrlng  only 
the  operation  of  light  German  Indtistrles. 
Our  leaders  want  fuller  German  production 
and  yet  we  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  strong  finger  on  this  nation  which  has 
pliuiged  the  world  Into  two  horrible  conflicts. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  State  George  Mar- 
shall has  proposed  the  Marshall  plan.  This 
Is  Intended  to  augment  and  perhaps  be  later 
substituted  for  the  so-called  Truman  doc- 
trine. Under  the  Marshall  plan  it  Is  required 
that  an  over-all  canvass  of  the  economic 
needs  of  Europe  be  made  and  that  ways  and 
means  be  devised,  as  economically  as  possible, 
to  restore  the  economy  of  Europe  The  plan 
contemplates  that  the  distressed  nations  will 
largely  ptill  themselves  through  by  their  own 
eflorts.  For  instance.  In  France  the  problem 
seems  to  be  of  getting  more  coal  from  the 
German  Rtihr  with  which  to  operate  French 
factories.  If  enough  ooal  can  be  imported  to 
France  her  economy  should  aoon  be  on  a 
fairly  good  basis.  The  same  is  partially  true 
of  Italy  and  of  other  European  nations. 

Then  in  connection  with  the  over-ail  eco- 
nomic stirvey  of  Europe,  it  is  proposed  that 
this  country  consider  what  It  can  afford  to 
do— not  for  Just  1  year,  but  over  a  period  of 
years.  Senator  VANOSNBxao,  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  I  think  this  idea  has  the  support  of  Sec- 
retary Marshall  and  President  Truman,  feel 
that  we  should  make  an  estimate  of  Just  what 
help  and  assistance  this  Nation  can  render 
without  banlcruptlng  ourselves.  Senator 
VANDENBzac,  after  the  whole  matter  Is  pre- 
sented, wants  the  plan  carried  out  by  a  bi- 
partisan agreement.  I  think  the  Marshall 
doctrine,  together  with  an  appraisal  under 
the  Vandenberg  plan  of  what  we  can  do  to 
help  get  the  world  going  again,  is  the  sensible 
way  to  approach  the  present  distressing  sittia- 
tlon. 

It  is  important  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  realiae  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
do  most  of  their  rehabilitation  themselves. 
They  should  know  now  that  they  cannot 
covmt  Indefinitely  upon  tremendous  sums  of 
money  from  this  country.  They  shoiUd  k.now 
that  we  are  wilUxig  to  do  our  part  to  help 
them  in  their  immediate  emergency  and  to 
assist  them  In  getting  back  on  their  feet  but 
that  a  great  part  of  their  recovery  must  be 
through  their  own  efforts.  While  we  want  to 
do  all  we  can,  it  is  tmquestlonably  true,  as 
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be  employed  In  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and       Hxra  Aax  Boms  Aa  CaAsms  TucD  Dubctlt 


I  had  often  pleaded  with  Mr.  mehols  to 
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veil  been  pointed  out  by  Senator  Vaw- 

and  Secretary  MarBhall.  this  country 

i^ust  remain  strong  and  productive.    A 

and   productive   America   can   render 

assistance  than  a  bankrupt  and  de< 

.  America. 

also  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  to  the 

those  agencies  and  organizations  that 

deen  set  up  to  assist  In  world  recovery 

to  maintain  pwkoe  among  the  nations. 

I  nited   Nations   has   had   lu   share   of 

joing.  but,  of  coxirse.  lu  activity  Is  now 

limited  by  the  direct  conflict  of 

and  Ideologies  between  the  West- 

„  and  Russia.    However,  the  United 

Is  A  going  concern,  and  It  has  accom- 

.  a  ff»at  deal.    It  has  at  least  kept  ail 

parties  Involved  at  the  conference  ta- 

1  as  long  as  discussions  and  genuine 

to  settle  dUputes  are  in  progress  there 

_e  for  a  solution      The  International 

tias  now  been  launched.  a»id  through  It 

can  be  made  for  world  recovery  and 

stabilization  which  are  so  necessary 

c.   is  to  be  restored.     These  organlza- 

must  continue  to  have  our  full   and 

backing,  and  this  must  be  done  re- 

I  of  what  any  other  nation  or  group 

_  may  say  or  do. 

sre  some  other  bright  spoU  In  the 
V     ThU  Nation,  and  the  principles  and 
we  represent,  still  has  many  friendly 
and  we  can  know  that  the  great  ma- 
of  the  people,  even  though  they  may 
Communist -controlled  countries,  would 
Join  with  us  In  our  effort  for  freedom 
I  •ace.     We  also  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
we  are  still  economically  the  strongest 
of  the  earth.    We  have  great  resources, 
have  Ingenious  snd  strong  people, 
let  us  not  mUUke  the  magnitude  of 
_^  we  have  and  let  us  all  appreciate  the 
:hat  the  greatest  things  we  have  to  sell 
ur  American  Ideas.     It  Is  necessary  In 
difficult  time  that  our  public  be  well- 
to  the  fact*  with  which  we  are 
It  Is  necessary  that  each  citizen 
his  Uidlvidual  responsibility.    To 
the  test  It  Is  required  of  us  that  we 
democracy  work  better  snd  more  effl- 
than    do   the    Ideologies    and    other 
of  government  with  which  we  must 
It    Is    high    time    that    we  -be 
With  the  necessity  of  considering 
Ooverr.ment    and    the   solution   of    the 
problems     ahead     of     selfish 
and  ambitions     Management  and  Inbor 
must  put  sslde  some  of  their  disptrtss. 
is  no  time  for  stoppages  In  work.    This 
time  for  petty  gains  or  selfish  advan- 
to  be   put  akMve  the  welfare  of  the 


to  carry  through  toward  the  fulfllln-nt^ 
those  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  i  u 
If  we  have  this  resolution  there  Is  no  obst 
that  we  cannot  overcome  snd  I  am  cot  vii 
that  when  the  Issue  is  fully  underst  «i 
American  people  m  thi!*  decUlve  hour  w| 
be  found  to  be  lacking. 
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It  has  been  very  discouraging  to  see. 

so  many  psopl*  placing  the  objective 

pet  creed  or  raet  above  the  welfare 

,  Nation  and  of  the  World.     For  those 

do  thla  must  remember  If  we  lose  In 

great  effort  the  world.   Including   this 

.try.  may  be  In  a  condition  where  they 

DOc'  even  have  the  opportunity  of  advo- 

umm  tn  which  they  are  so  grsaUy 


inMrsstMl. 


What 


does   thU   mean   to  the   individual 
It?    It  meatu  that  you  like  every  other 

, ,n    and    every    other    cltlaen    are 

to  have  to  put  flrst  things  first.    The 

to  come  first  U  to  appreciate  the  fact 

ngardlMS   of   the   cost,   the   personal 

or  the  sacrifice  that  any  of  vu 

be  called  up>on  to  make — all   of  these 

worth  while  if  we  can  bring  about  an 

world  in  which  we  and  our  children 

have  an  opportunity  of  living  as  a  free 

le  under  a  free  government  which  fosters 

....nued     individual     opportunity.     When 

_or  ipared  with  this  great  ambition  our  petty 

di4c«>'i«*  ****"  trifling  and  yet  th^te  tb» 

the  American  people  ar«  go"!  ^ 

to  make.    I  think  there  needs  to  b*  a 

to  Ideas  we  have  always  httA  so 

There  needs  to  be  a  firm  detsrmlna- 
tiot  in  every  citizens  heart  to  do  his  shar* 
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Henry  Oay  ••  «■  American  Syml 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STi 

Friday.  June  27  lleqislative  day 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
liant  young  South  American  leader. 
Luis  Ctonzales  Barros.  first  officer  of 
diplomatic  department  of  the  Cor 
bian  Foreign  Office,  made  some  ' 
stimulating  historical  remarks  rec< 
when  he  was  in  Washington  at  the  o 
ing  oi  the  third  annual  In.stitute  on| 
United  States  in  World  Affairs,  at 
American  University.  I  ask  unj 
consent  to  have  the  address  pi" 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ms  follows: 

The  figure  of  Henry  Clay  was  chc 
symbol  which  unites  the  peoples  of  tWl| 
tinent   Ui  a  single  aspiration   of   frat 
and  Justice.     Henry  Clay  lifted  his  r* 
every  struggle  of  clvU  life  from  the 
first  appeared,  a  vigorous  and  gall.r 
In  the  American  Ccmgress.  to  the  d  i£ 
ftill  of  years  and  laurels  and  dlsUlusT 
mortal  remains  received  the  last  ti 
homage  from  the  peoples  and  the  ni 
whose  behalf  he  had  so  Long  labored. 
Among  the  great  dlacuMlons  to« 
his  fiery  tongue  from  the  beginning 
political  Independence  of  this  heml^ 
Henry    Clay    lifted    congressional 
from  the  limited  sphere  of  purely  1 
tmtmt*  and  dUpoeltlons  to  the  trans 
things  of  human  liberty  and  the  U 
the  American  continent. 

He  emphasised  the  wonderful  ext 
character  of  the  coun  rles  to  the 
turning  the  eye*    -.   iU»  fellow  i 
tlves  toward  those  diai*  nt  horixons, 
them  see  the  rlchee  of  t'exlco  and  < 
mala,  the  potential  wealth  of  New 
and  of  Venexuela.  and  the  futur.      i 
soon  to  break  her  colonial  l)ond«, 
the  prospects  of  the  United  Provit.  .-» 
River  Plate.    Crossing  the  Andes,  he 
to  give  eulogy  to  Chile  and  Peru.  c.>n« 
with   these   words:    "Each   of   thi  ■ 
partt  Is  sulBcient  in  Itself  to  b«  » 
state;    even   the   smallest    Is   In    po| 
enough  people  to  make  It  a  solid 
He  dreamed  the  dream  of  the  A  met 

Clay's  attitude,  always  ardent      id 
falling  in  lu  advocacy  of  the  new 
ent  governments,  had  lU  reward  wl 
House  of  Rspresantatlves  of  the  PnlfdJ 
m  Pebruary  ot  l»ai  approved  the  rsr^ 
proposed  by  him  declaring  that  tt.e 
will  give  lu  constitutional  supp<  n 
President  of  the  United  States  wher 
may    deem    it    expedient    to    recogi 
soTsrvlgnty  and  independence  of  any  I 
■aid  provlncsa."  , 

Clay  llv«d  to  ss«  the  realiaation  o*j 
ths  fervent  daalrss  of  his  heart.    Ha 
his  great  frtond  Torres,  the  repr 
Colombia:  "The  cause  of  South  Ar 
at    last     prevaUed.      The    House     y< 


kn  which  has  for  Its  ob- 
»e  recognition  of  the  in- 
lU.  I  congratulate  you 
las  been  to  me  a  day  of 
Jtactlon.  What  Is  much 
[moral  tendency  wlU  be 

iphers  referred  to  him 

ie  of  the  most  brUllant 
of  humanity  and  the 
ipostle  whose  generous 
and  strategic  moment 
behalf  of  the  emancl- 
of  this  hemisphere:  a 
ritual  contribution  gives 
those  great  benefactors 
lying    gratitude    of    the 


kal  Association  of  Postal 


lervisort 

OF  REMARKS 

or 

tGE  H.  BENDER 

OHIO 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  24.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 

to  extend  my  remarks 

iclude  herewith  a  letter 

ro.ssman.  of  Cleveland: 

sociATioN    or 

3ST.\L    SUPEXVISOaS, 

^rid.  Ohio.  June  5.  1947. 

4DKX. 

ttidtn;, 

%shington.  D.  C. 
%n   Bendkk:    Por   a   great 
^sors  In  the  postal  service 
Is  of  the  service  required. 

le  have  been  allowed  this 

they  could  be  spared  from 

it  cost  to  the  Department. 

tlve  practice  is  authorlxed 

).  of  the  July  1943  Official 

the  Comptroller  General 
ites    Issued    a   ruling    as 

any  questions  here   re- 
tty  or  legality  of  the  past 
ag  supervisory   employees 
for  all  overtime  In  exoSM 
the  granting  of  compen- 
^em  on  and  after  July    1. 
the  provisions  of  section 
ipra.  to  services  performed 
ndays.  or  hollda3rs.    That 
jvlde  for  the  granting  of 
for    work    performed    in 
Dn  other  days.  etc..  etc." 
^t  above  ruling,  some  of 
»mely.  route  foremen  and 
signed   to  the  duties  of 
[and  station  examiners  who 
tture  of  their  work,  which 
uork  overtime,  are  being 
kff 

route  Inspections  the  IMS 

[l380.   supervision   of   City 

section    40.    states.    "All 

jillable  to  the  carrier  must 

^en  out  for  delivery  and  all 

•t  be  completed,  overtime 

I,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

__  duty:  Employees  shall  be 
not  more  than  8  hours  a 
rlded  In  section  4. 

•  •         • 

ae :  In  emergencies  or  if  the 
Ice  require,  employees  may 
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he  employed  In  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and 
fw  such  overtime  service  they  shall  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  150  percent  of  the  annual 
rate.  etc..  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  railway  mall  serv- 
ice, etc..  etc..  and  supervisory  employees." 

The  enacting  clause  of  Public  Law  134 
states.  "That  the  term  'employees'  wherever 
used  in  this  act  shall  Include  officers,  super- 
visors, and  special  delivery  messengers,  in 
offices  of  the  flrst  class,  etc  •  etc." 

From  a  study  of  the  above  sections  of 
Public  Law  134  it  can  readUy  be  seen  that 
It  needs  amending  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
practice  of  supervisors  working  overtime 
without  being  properly  recompensed. 

On  AprU  16.  1947,  Congressman  Homkx 
JONK3  of  Washington  Introduced  H.  R.  3075. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  6,  1945.  so  as 
to  provide  proper  recompense  in  the  form  of 
compensatory  time  for  overtime  performed 
by  supervisors. 

On  behalf  of  all  postal  supervisors  who 
are  affected  by  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
Oaatral,  I  appeal  to  you  to  contact  Con- 
gPSMmwn  Ebwaao  Rexs,  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  and 
•sk  him  to  hold  early  hearings  on  H.  R.  3075. 

As  an  example  I  have  over  130  hours  of 
dally  overtime  accumulated  since  AprU  1, 
194€,  other  supervisors  have  more,  some  less. 
The  Department  has  been  able  In  the  past 
to  grant  this  overtime  off  without  cost  so 
that  there  should  be  little  or  no  objection 
to  early  enactment  of  this  meritorious  bill. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  all  postal  workers,  and  with  best 
wlsbes.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mn.TON  Okossman, 
Leffislative    Chairman,    Branch    46, 
National     Association     of     Postal 
Supervisors. 


Here    Arc    Some    Air    Crashes    Traced 
Directly  to  Defective  Motors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRS5ENTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  27,  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
mer  of  Congress  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  numerous  air  crashes  that  have 
been  occurring  throughout  America  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

What  can  be  done  to  bring  an  end  to 
these  catastrophes  Is  a  great  problem 
confronting  the  Nation  today. 

Certalnlv  every  possible  cause  or  clue 
should  be  Siscu&sed  and  brought  out  into 
the  open  for  all  to  see  and  ponder  over. 

Therefore,  with  this  in  mind.  I  desire 
to  place  In  the  Record  a  statement  from 
Joseph  H.  Leib,  who  is  viell  qualified  to 
speak  on  these  matters.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  Investigation  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wrlght  plant  at  Lockland.  Ohio,  and  at 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  by  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestigating Committee  .«!ome  years  ago. 
He  also  brought  about  the  investigation 
of  the  Consolidated-Vultee  plant  at  San 
Diego.  Calif.  In  each  of  these  Investiga- 
tions Mr.  Leib's  charges  were  upheld  by 
congressional  committees  and  by  a  grand 
Jury  at  San  Diego.  Calif. 

His  statement  follows: 


Hxn  Acs  SoMS  Axx  CaasHai  Txacd  DnacTLT 

TO  DETBCnVS  If  OTOIS 
(By  J.  H.  Lelb) 

O.n  June  19.  1947.  the  Nation's  newspapers 
carried  blazing  headlines  of  another  aircraft 
disaster  involving  a  Pan-American  Constel- 
lation. 

Twelve  persons  were  killed.  10  injured.  In 
the  Syria  crack-up. 

What  caused  this  crash? 

Well,  the  Associated  Press  reported  that 
this  clipper  was  the  same  plane  which  had 
turned  back  at  Gander.  Newfoundland,  on 
the  out-bound  flight  a  few  days  earlier  that 
week,  after  developing  engine  trouble,  delay- 
ing the  trip  for  several  days.  (Source,  banner 
headline  Washington  Times-Herald.  June  19, 
1947.) 

Then  24  hours  before  this  tragedy — on 
June  18 — the  Washington  Star  carried  an- 
other Associated  Press  dispatch  that  the 
globe-clrcllng  Pan-American  Constellation 
with  a  party  of  American  editors  and  pub- 
lishers had  landed  at  the  London  Airport 
with  only  three  of  Its  four  engines  func- 
tioning. These  gentlemen  of  the  press  were 
indeed  fortunate  that  the  dead  engine  did 
not  catch  on  fire. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  worthy  to  note 
that  these  type  planes  are  equipped  with 
Curtlss-Wright  motors,  made  by  the  same 
corporation  that  the  Senate  War  Investigat- 
ing Committee  had  denounced  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions — once  under  Senator  Truman, 
on  July  10,  1943  (8.  Rept.  No.  10),  and  again 
under  Senator  Mead,  on  July  M,  1945 
(S.  Rept.  No.  110). 

Por  what  it  may  be  worth,  here  is  what  the 
old  Truman  committee  had  to  say  about  this 
company:  On  page  18  of  Senate  Report 
No.  10  there  appears  the  following  charges: 

"Hie  committee  found  that  the  company 
was  producing  and  causing  the  Government 
to  accept  defective  and  substandard  ma- 
terial. This  was  accomplished  In  the  fol- 
lowing wa3rs: 

"1.  By  the  falsification  of  tests. 

"2.  By  destruction  of  records. 

•*3.  By  Improperly  recording  results  of 
tests. 

"4.  By  forging  Inspection  reports. 

"5.  By  failing  to  segregate  substandard 
and  defective  material. 

"6.  By  falling  to  promptly  destroy  or 
mutilate  such  defective  and  substandard 
material. 

"7.  By  orally  changing  tolerances  allowed 
on  parts. 

"8.  By  circumventing  the  salvage  com- 
mittee set  up  to  pass  on  the  usability  of 
parts  outside  tolerances. 

"9.  By  allovrlng  production  to  override 
the  inspection  force,  thereby  destroying 
morale  of  both  company  and  Army  Inspec- 
tors. 

"10.  By    skipping    inspection    operations." 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  these 
shameful,  unpatriotic,  and  disloyal  prac- 
tices took  place  when  our  beloved  Nation 
was  at  war  and  when  millions  of  our  boys 
were  fighting  and  dying  throughout  the 
world  in  defense  of  this  great  Republic. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  CoifcazsnoNAL 
RicoKD,  volume  91,  part  13,  page  A4903.  there 
appeared  my  report  on  the  untimely  death  of 
a  former  Member  of  Congress — Jack  Nichols, 
of  Oklahoma.  In  this  story  I  told  how  this 
man  lost  his  life  in  an  ill-fated  Army  plane 
(B-25)  powered  by  defective  Curtlss-Wright 
motors  that  directly  caused  the  crash. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Nichols,  prior 
to  his  resignation  from  the  Congress,  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  Air  Accidents.  This  writer 
had  assisted  the  chairman  In  the  investiga- 
tion of  safety  conditions,  etc. — and  then 
suddenly  the  committee  was  abolished. 

Soon  afterward  Mr.  Nichols  became  vice 
president  of  the  Transcontinental  &.  West- 
ern Air,  Inc. 


I  had  often  pleaded  with  Mr.  Nichols  to 

TiTr*T*  in  bringing  about  a  study  of  manu- 
facturing methods  employed  by  the  Curtlss- 
Wright  Corp. — but  my  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion were  in  vain  as  far  as  he  was  eoncemed. 

And  sadly  enough  this  former  legislator 
met  his  death  In  a  plane  crash  caused  when 
a  Curtlss-Wright  motor  flunked  out. 

This  is  not  all. 

Even  In  the  days  of  the  Plrst  World  War  It 
was  the  late  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  who 
was  also  charging  this  company  mith  aoaking 
faulty  "flying  coffins." 

About  a  year  ago  (July  12.  1946) ,  when  the 
Constellations  were  grounded  it  was  reported 
in  official  circles  that  the  cause  of  the  crashes 
was  due  to  defective  wiring  lu  the  fuselage. 
Certain  pilots  flying  these  ships  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  definite  fire  hazard  existed  in 
the  induction  system  of  the  power  plants 
and  would  continue  to  exist  despite  all  pre- 
cautionary measures.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  said  that  a  new  type  Curtiss-Wrlght 
motor  would  be  installed  in  all  Constella- 
tions— known  as  the  fuel  injection  engine. 

However,  regardless  of  what  is  being  done, 
motor  trouble  Is  still  piling  up  Constella- 
tion disasters. 

What  are  the  factors  behind  these  saglne 
faUures? 

That  is  the  question  befuddling  aviail<» 
experts. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  answn- — and 
that  Is  why  I  have  mentioned  the  above  his- 
tory of  the  manufacturer  who  makes  these 
motors. 

The  Congress  may  well  deliberate  the  show 
facts  In  the  realization  that  some  construc- 
tive action  must  be  taken  In  order  to  spare 
and  save  human  lives  in  the  future. 

Everyone  agrees  that  accidents  are  in- 
evitable. Yet  on  the  other  hand  It  Is  of 
public  record  that  at  least  some  of  these 
very  crashes  could  have  been  avoided  had 
proper  action  been  taken  by  Oovsmment  and 
certain  aircraft  officials. 

Plnally,  here  to  another  version  of  the 
passible  cause  of  some  of  these  rmfortunate 
disasters.    The  following  speaks  for  Itself: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  24.  1947] 

"OC-4    PIU>T8    BLAME   COHCfSB,    CAA,    AS    UMM 
rOK    CBASHKB 

"Nkw  Tone,  Jtme  23. — ^The  men  who  tty 
the  DC-4's — ^the  giant  four-engine  plans* 
that  have  figured  in  America's  Unree  worst 
domestic  crashes  within  the  past  month — 
blame  Congress,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, and  the  air  lines.  In  approximately 
that  order,  for  United  States  aviation's  tragle 
recent  record,  a  survey  disclosed  today. 

"(ingress  gets  the  rap  because  it  arbi- 
trarily cut  off  funds  for  intermediate  weather 
stations  in  Its  headlong  economy  drive.  The 
CAA  is  blamed  for  failing  to  insist  Uxat  war- 
developed  safety  equipment  be  designed  into 
planes  on  the  drafting  boards.  And  the  air 
lines  are  charged  with  balking  at  the  heavy 
expenditures  involved  in  safety  rehabilita- 
tion of  aircraft. 

"This  reporter  flew  6.000  mUes  on  the  sur- 
vey, talking  to  DC-4  pUots  in  flight,  at 
groiuid  stations  in  a  doeen  dtles,  and  as 
they  relaxed  at  the  dinner  table.  The  cities 
covered  Included  New  York.  Newark.  Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Washington,  among  others. 

"Everywhere  the  pilots  were  unanimons 
in  the  opmion  that  the  DC-4  is  the  best 
all-purpose  commercial  plane  flying  today, 
capable  of  standing  up  ruggedly  to  storms, 
lifting  tremendous  loads,  and  giving  passen- 
gers as  smooth  a  ride  as  they  have  reason 
to  hope  for. 

"There  is,  of  course,  a  'but.'  That  Is  the 
DC-4— which  carries  44  to  60  paanfets. 
depending  on  seating  arrangementa— «aaBt 
basicaUy  designed  to  include  aU  the  safety 
aids  that  the  war  has  made  available  to 
aviation." 
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When  vtll  iboam  In  power,  who  *r«  under 
Mtll  to  I  ratMt  til*  interest  and  w«UMr«  ct 
th*  Mmm  lean  people,  do  their  )ota  propOTty 
and  ««cl  mtlj.  re««rdle«a  of  wboM  toe«  they 


may  be  (  treed  to  step  upon? 


Mr 


Hie  Foieifn  Pvticj  of  the  UnHe^  States 

K  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Y  ON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

m  THl  SKNATl  or  THI  UNITKD  8TATW 


Friday.  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  2V .  1947 

«..  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlirou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ap  )endix  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Honora  »le  Alf  M.  Landon.  former  Gov- 
ernor cf  Kansas,  on  the  subject  of  our 
.v,.v.,»..  policy  The  speech  was  delivered 
Thursday  night  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  at 
the  anr  ual  banquet  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of   :ommerce. 

•mei  t  being  no  objection,  the  addrew 
was  on  Icred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«d. 
as  foll<  ws: 

WHITHSB  PCACa 

1  am  telklng  tonight  not  as  a  Republican. 
I  am  H  asking  as  an  Amsrlcan  citlsen. 

Tb«r  to  a  growing  reallaatton  that  this  Is 
the  yeur  ol  crlaia  in  foreign  aflalra.  The 
Nation  realises  the  world  situation  to  n- 
tremelj    critical. 

In  81  ch  a  attuatlon  It  behooves  every  pa- 
triotic American  to  do  everything  in  bla 
power  o  support  and  aid  the  Government  oC 
hto  cointry. 

We  ijnerlcans  have  our  bitter  family  dlf- 
fercnc<  on  domestic  tosuss.  FrequenUy  our 
purposw  cross  each  oCkor. 

TWO  ambiilovis  and  ruthleea  attempts  to 
coaqoi  r  and  rule  the  world  have  learned  to 
their  I  Isetructlon— In  the  lifetime  of  thU 
genera  ion— that  when  the  Republic  to  in 
peril  ae  Americans  have  ao  OllMr  conaldera- 
tloo  bit  our  Nations  soMty  and  security. 
The  Ai  aerlcan  breed  to  never  dtocourafsd. 

Tbto  to  no  time  for  peealmtom.  It  Is  a 
time  t »  t)e  on  guard.  We  are  the  strongsst 
Natlor  In  the  world.  American  influence  In 
the  world  has  never  been  as  great  as  It  to 
today. 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  at  thto  time  to 
the  wjse  XMe  of  that  strength. 

■nui  to  neltlMT  the  time  nor  place  to  re- 
view iM  damage  done  by  the  tll-advtoed 
handl  r.g  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  admlntotratlon  is  now  embarking  on  a 
new  ind  superprogram. 

At  h»  aame  time  the  Kremlin — through 
Its  wt  skaaas — and  fears  bom  of  that  wcak- 
III     to  overreaching  Itself. 

That  kind  of  situation  can  create  a  sud- 
den a  Id  terrific  exploaion. 

Hof  wver.  1  anticipate  Uistead  a  long,  ardu- 
ous, lapenslve  road  ahead  of  us.  The  In- 
faratotton  furnished  by  th««  sdmlntotratlon 
to  th<  American  people  regarding  that  road 
■hool  t  be  accurate  and  ample. 

las  «ad  It  has  been  too  much  like  running 
a  rtve  steamer  without  lights  or  acquaintance 
with  Lhe  shifting  sand  bars. 

I  s  suBChly  supported  Um  kasle  objectives 
of  tis  I  Truman  doctrln*  as  aavkelatsd  by  the 
fim^  lant.  As  I  underatand  It.  that  objsc- 
tlte  1 1  *o  block  Soviet  aggression  and  espan- 
aioB  ilMraver  it  may  evidence  itseU. 
I  4  It  aoi  atod  I  do  not  now  consider  that 
as  taMrferlng  in  the  internal  affairs 
Ml.    I  do  not  consider  the  Truman 

___^ w  to  any  way  chaUenging  the  right 

of  ft  Oiia  to  rtw  lU  own  Internal  affalza. 


But   that    inherent    right   doee   not   cai 
with  It  any  right  to  Interfere  in  the  Intert 
affair*  of  any  other  country— near  or  far- 
elther    by   mailed   Itat— economic   power-^ 
terrorist  pressures 

ImperUltot  total  Itir la  n  aggression  or 
kind  has  always  been  abhorrent  to  the  Ar 
lean  people. 

It  to  abhorrent  because  It  Is  Immoral  at 
because  It  threatens  the  pesce  of  th*  worl 

Right  to  right,  snd  wrong  Is  wrong 
world  cannot  live  in  peace  baaed  on  ' 

'•iity  ^    .       .... 

It  doesn't  matter  what  Ideology  it  pari 
under— ImperUltotlc  sggresslon   to  still 

The   world   cannot    hope    for    peace, 
mankind  cannot  look  for  a  future  of 
structlon  and  progress  as  long  as  anv 
tion   commits   the   Immorality   of   agg;     "11 
imperialistic  expansion  by  force. 

In    declarUig    tarly    my    support      r    tl 
Trumsn    doctrine    I    acted    as    sn    Amei 
cltlaen  first  snd  ab.jve  all  other  consldi 
tlon 

That  Is  the  only  baste  a  patriotic  cltlien 
act  Ui  time  of  national  crlsto.     There       n 
no  partisan,   personal,   or  other   eona.tli 

tlons. 

I    accepted    the    Truman    doctrine    aa 
declaration    of    national    foreign    policy. 
agreed  with  the  basic  objective  of  that 
t>ecauae   It  waa  aimed  against   sn    int 
tloiuil  evU.    I  am  stUl  In  favor  of  that 
Objective. 

But  I  have  eameKtly  hoped  for  a  coi 
henslve   constructive    plan    to    back    n 
The  Truman  doctrine   neecto   that    t    Jlyl 
U  succeeds  In  avoUllng  another  war. 

Ths  real  teat  of  the  Truman  doctrtoa 
yet  to  come— probably  in  Italy.  Germany. 
Prance. 

It  U  no  secret  that  thoae  major  - 
of  Kurope  are  in  great  danger  of  a  C   mi 
ntot  seixure  of  power.    Prmnce  and  !•  liy 
In  the  colls  of  government  upheavals 
wUl   our  Government   do  about   that? 
It  a  plan  of  action  in  accordance  with 
baalc  objectlvea  of  the  Truman  doctnnetJ 
It  to  not  sufBclent  to  Invoke  the  OnT 
Nations.      Every     American     U     de«per«t 
eager  that  the  United  Nations  fulfill  Ita 
purpoaes. 

But  realities  are  reallUes.    There, 
fooling  ourselvea    that   the   United    Nat 
today  has  any  real  power  to  enlorce  the 
of  the  world. 

It  to  no  aotuUoc.  of  the  perlto  we  fr 
Invoke  the  threat  of  the  United  N:\tl 
fliysclally  when  our  Government  prrKrlal 
a  national  policy  tliat  was  outside  the  Ur 
Nations. 

I  believe  It  to  now  lncuml)ent  ui 
administration  to  fish  or  cut  t>alt. 

It  must  formulate  a  definite,  compral 
slve  plan  and  execute  It  without  any 
bllng. 

The  popular  thinking  now  In  admlnl 
tlon  clrclee  to  to  underwrite  politic  «ily 
financially — to  thf  tune  of  twenty  r 
billion  dollars,  siwead  over  th#  i  •  xt 
years — some  kind  of  a  union  of  the  nal 
of  western  Burope  That  Is  In  effect  a 
transfusion.  And  we  should  first  find] 
how  much  we  can  spare. 

That   policy   mtist   be   more   InUlll 
and  etficlently  managed   than   wi 
with    the    fantastic    administration 
UNRRA. 

In  hto  Harvard  speech  Secretary  <rf 
Marshall  made  offera  to  the  Burop«oa| 
tlons. 

It  to  generally  assumed  that  policy 
ments   the  basic   objective   of   the   " 

doctrine.  

Naturally  I  wou;d  like  to  aapport  It.  i 
ths  people  of  ths  United  StatOT  still 
the  dark  aa  to  the  real  meaning  of 
declaration. 

He  leavea  man]    vital  questions  stll 
answered— queatlons  that  have  not 
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to  the  mutations  of  time,  and  settled  with- 
out national  animus  or  aggression. 

Tensions  and  fears — of  a  third  world  war — 
now  creating  an  unhealthy  apathy  would 
vanteh 

World-wide  record-breaking  production  for 
peace  would  be  reieaaed.  Currencies  would 
be  strengthened.  Relief  problems  on  a  na- 
tional scale  would  disappear. 

As  a  part  of  that  pro<{ram  there  should  be 
Internationalization  of  all  the  key  spou  In 
the  world.  I  mean,  the  Panama  Canal.  Suee. 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Dardanelles. 

The  alternative  to  genuine  universal  dis- 
armament to  to  push  vigorously  United 
SUtes  military  preparedness. 

There  to  no  use  of  my  reminding  you  that 
the  burden  ninteen  million  men  under  arms 
In  the  world  today  puts  on  clvUiBatlon  to  in 
reality  a  millstone  about  our  necks. 

Nor  to  there  any  use  of  my  working  up 
hysteria  by  discussing  the  horrors  of  the 
world's  armament  race. 

It  means  living  in  an  armed  camp.  It 
means  our  standard  of  living  of  necessity 
would  l>e  lowered  to  finance  that  arms  race. 
In  the  atomic  age  It  means  dismal  life  in 
an  insecure  fortress.  That  means  a  rUlng 
militarism  engtilflng  eventually  our  Republic. 

The  moves  for  disarmament  must  be  In- 
aplred  from  our  highest  governmental  quar- 
ters. Any  organized  and  active  moves  along 
that  line— at  thto  time— must  be  conducted 
so  they  will  not  embarrass  our  Government 
In  their  negottotions  with  foreign  countries. 

In  other  words.  It  has  to  be  a  matter  of 
good  timing.  We  cannot  afford  any  prema- 
ture move  on  disarmament,  but  that  should 
be  our  immediate  goal. 

Until  the  whole  pattern  of  world  affairs 
makes  disarmament  conversations  feasible 
the  American  people  will  close  ranks  behind 
the  President  in  any  controversy  with  foreign 
power.  We  liave  proved  in  two  great  wars 
our  abUity  to  work  and  to  fight  for  life  and 
liberty. 

All  other  things — our  business,  taxation, 
political  parties,  the  things  tliat  concern  us 
today — fade  Into  Insignificance  beside  thto 
one  gigantic  fact.  Another  vrar  may  come. 
It  would  relegate  them  to  mere  trifles.  The 
battle  to  survive  alone  would  count. 

Time  to  running  out.  Just  a  few  years 
remain  In  which  to  work  out  a  functioning 
world  organisation  able  to  maintain  the 
peace.  It  to  our  only  hope.  It  must  be 
done. 

Today  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We — and  Western 
civilization — have  the  atomic  bomb.  In  a 
few  more  years  Russia,  and  communism,  too, 
will  have  It.  Then  the  world  will  be  divided 
into  two  armed  camps,  each  fearful  of  the 
other,  and  awaiting  for  the  explosion  that 
will  touch  off  the  conflagration. 

The  United  Nations — either  with  or  with- 
out universal  disarmament — can  become  the 
laeens  of  averting  another  world  tragedy. 
We  must  prcas,  with  all  the  power  at  our 
command,  for  the  rapid  setting  up  of  a  world 
police  force  to  be  used  at  the  direction  of  a 
functioning  United  Nation;'  security  council. 

We  must  demand  the  elimination  of  the 
veto,  and  at  once.  We  must  risk  our  fate 
In  the  hands  of  other  pecple  of  the  world. 
It  seems  a  small  risk  compared  with  the 
greater  one  of  war. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  stall  for 
time,  and  to  fight  the  elimination  of  the 
and  real  genuine  universal  disarma- 
it,  we  should  seek  with  full  dtopatch  to 
make  the  United  Nations  function — prefer- 
ably with  Russia — but  arithout  her.  If  neces- 

■M7. 

An  organization  for  world  peace  without 
Russia  merely  would  give  pracUcal  recog- 
nition to  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 
It  wutiid  be  no  insurance  against  war.  Al- 
though it  would  be  better  than  we  now 
bave.     Thto  United  N a Uons— without  Rus- 


sia, and  without  universal  disarmament — 
could  mobilize  its  world  police  and  decide 
conditions  under  which   it  would  be  used. 

Such  a  result  would  permit  huge  economies 
on  armaments  within  the  member  nations. 
They  would  save  billions  by  naval  imion 
alone.  By  sharing  the  staggering  burdens 
of  armament  western  Europe's  recovery  could 
be  financed  out  of  the  economies  instead 
of  having  to  raise  fresh  billions  by  taxation 
or  borrowing. 

Two  conflicting  Ideologies  must  learn  to 
live  together — even  as  two  strong  personal- 
ities. Western  civillBatlon  with  its  freedom, 
its  competition,  and  rewards  to  colliding  with 
a  doctrine  of  expanding  oppression — that 
refuses  to  recognize  any  reason  but  force — 
In  which  the  citizen  to  the  servant  of  the 
state.  The  real  test  to  before  us.  A  test 
to  determine  which  can  offer  more  liberty, 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  greater 
prestige  for  the  individual.  I  believe  we 
know   the  answer. 


The  PennsjiTania  State  Senate  and  State 
Assembly  Oppose  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  Power  Preject 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PSNNSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Assembly,  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  that  great 
Commonwealth,  caIIs  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  through  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

With  our  Nation  staggering  under  a 
huge  national  debt  and  with  the  peoples 
of  the  world  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  financial  assistance  the  economic 
fallacy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  pro- 
posal is  plainly  evident. 

The  following  resolution.  No.  27.  was 
approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sembly on  May  26,  1947.  and  concurred 
in  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  same  date. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  27 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  pow- 
er project  will  produce  no  practical  benefits 
for  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  it  to  de- 
signed to  serve;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  and  the 
citizens  of  this  State  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  effect  the  completion  of  thto  proj- 
ect would  have  upon  them:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  project 
would  burden  the  taxpayers  of  thto  Common- 
wealth and  the  United  States  with  an  in- 
itial sum  estimated  at  from  $543,000,000  to 
$1,350,000,000,  and  experience  in  similar  pub- 
lic works  would  Indicate  that  thto  project 
would  cost  much  more;  and 

Whereas  existing  facilities,  the  Welland 
Canal,  which  bypasses  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
Great  Lakes  channels  amply  provides  for  the 
present  lake  trafflc.  The  railroads  on  both 
sides  m  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
demonstrated  that 'they  are  prepared  to  han- 
dle all  through  traffic  offered;  and 

Whereas  with  its  channels  closed  to  navi- 
gation for  about  6  months  of  the  year  due 
to  ice  and  weather  cciiditions.  It  would  he 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  railroads  to  per- 


form the  required  service  during  the  period 
that  navigation  Is  closed  and  to  be  in  a  poal- 
tton  to  handle  the  peak  load.  The  railroads 
would  be  required  to  maintain  equipment 
that  would  be  Idle  or  little  used  for  00  per- 
cent of  the  time  and  have  the  added  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  the  personnel  organiza- 
tion. Great  niunbers  would  hare  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere  while  tonnage  was  moved 
by  Government  subsidized  competitors.  This 
situation  would  greatly  affect  the  ports  of 
Erie  and  Philadelphia;  and 

Whereas  seagoing  boats  cannot  travel  thto 
great  dtotanoe  for  nothing,  and  the  saving 
in  transportation  coats  would  be  exceedingly 
small,  if  any;  and 

Whereaa  It  would  be  disastrous  to  Great 
Lakes  shipping,  injurious  to  American  rail, 
highway,  and  Inland  waterways  services,  and 
seriously  harmful  to  the  American  coal  and 
iron  ore  industries;  and  S^ 

Whereas  electrical  energy  that  would  b^ 
generated  could  only  be  used  at  nearby  points 
as  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of 
transmission  over  long  distances  greatly  ex- 
ceeds tliat  generated  locally;  and 

Whereas  such  an  agreement  if  ratified 
would  reduce  the  exportation  of  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  agricultwal  products  of  thto 
Commonwealth,  and  result  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  contribute  to  Increased  taxation: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  (if  the  senate  concvrs) .  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  not  to  approve  the  agreement  for  the 
Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project;  and  be  It  fin"ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thto  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Lnited  States,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Pennsylvania  In  the 
Congrets  of  the  United  States. 


Japanese  Mix  Politics  and  Labor  Unions 
in  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TlilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  Include  herewith  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
Cleveltind  Plain  Dealer: 

jAPANBiE  Mix  PoLmcs  amd  Labob  Umiohs  nr 
Niw  Deal 

General  MacArthur's  new  deal  for  Japan 
has  given  the  Japanese  people  two  new  toys 
to  play  with — political  parties  and  labor 
unions— and  they  are  as  busy  as  a  couple  of 
boys  w:.th  a  new  electric  train  figuring  out 
different  combinations  of  track  on  the  day 
after  Chrtotmas. 

Party  politics  and  the  organization  of  labor 
unions  are  closely  entwined  in  the  new  Jap- 
anese crder. 

The  Potsdam  declaration  called  for  the 
establUhment  In  Japan  of  a  peaceably  In- 
clined and  responsible  government  clKisen 
in  accordance  with  the  freely  expressed  will 
of  the  Japanese  people.  Consequently  po- 
litical .activity  of  all  kinds  to  encouraged 
by  the  occupation  authorities. 

But  the  occupation  has  another  objectire, 
which  is  bastd  on  General  MacArthur's  vto- 
lon  of  future  profitable  trade  r^atlocs  be- 
tween tiM  United  States  and  Japan  and  other 
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with  employ**  and  how  to  pre- 
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_  in  Japan,  aa  given  by  Anthony  Cos- 
chief  of  the  labor-relations  branch 
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encouraged  by  the  occupation  authorities  to 
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graat  Ami  at  M*t. 
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lleanwhU*  the  Japan***  p*ople  seem 
b*  brimful  of  enthusliom  for  the  new  ord« 
Parade*  can  b*  ofiaalwd  at  th*  drop  of 
hat.  althar  to  iteManrt  hlghar  vagas  or  tl 

of  the  cabinet  or  to  protest 

of  panta  by  Japanese  women. 
FABABsa  ua  oaaaaLT 

Nearly  every  week  crowds  will  gather 
the  pUaa  of  the  Imp«!rlal  Palace,  acroas 
street  from  General  MacArthurs  headqx 
tera  to  the   Dal  Ichl  Building.     They 
lUten  to  speeche*  all  morning  and  then  %\ 
the  afternoon  paradlx^g. 

They  always  eaam  to  b*  good-natured 
orderly.    A  Japanea*  policeman  holds  up 
hand  at  a  street  totatsectlon  and  the  par 
stops.    Then  a  song  leader  takes  over 
the  section  of  which  he  Is  to  charge  b« 
to  aing.     American  songs,  particularly  tl 
of  Stephen  Foster,  seem  to  be  favorites 

At  the  end  of  the  day  everybody  U     n 
and  has  had  a  good  time.    One  wonders  h 
people  who  are  so  psor.  who  lack  many 
what  we  would  consider  the   necessities 
life  and  have  none  of  the  luxuries,  can  aff( 
to    take    time   to  parade   and   demonstral 
But  that  Is  democTHcy.  American  style,  * 
Japan  today. 
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id  political  ferment  and  It  Is  somc- 

dlfflcull  to  distinguish  whether  strikes 

deijtonstratlons  are  actuated  by  political 

...Ic  motives,  or  both. 

Communlsu  are  extremely  active  to 

and  labor  organisations.    Ac- 

to   Brig.   Oen.    Courtney   Whitney. 

the  government  section  of  SCAP.  the 

nUt  party  Is  the  only  one  to  Japan 

.  clearly  defined  philosophy  and  pur- 

( nher  party  IsbeU  mean  little  or  noth- 

t  the  Communists  elected  only  five 

candidates  at  the  1936  election. 

election,   there   were   268   parties 

or    more    candidates,    but    only    30 

elected  members  of  the  Diet.    Since 

election  the  party  aUnements  have  been 

M  varloxis  Independents  join  the 

parties  or  form  new  ones. 

paarr  ncnnui  cwumuto 

the  Liberals,  who  might  be  dyed-ln- 

coosanrattv**.  won  140  seau  at  the 

and  now  have  148:  the  Progr**alves 

and  now  have  111:  the  Social  Demo- 

92   and   now    have  90:    2  mtoor 

combined  to  form  the  Cooperative 

which  has  44:  another  group  of  In- 

^u  Jotoed   to  become   the  People's 

the  Communlsu  elected  S  and  now 
the  IndependenU  elected  82  and  now 
and  there  are  other  mtoor  parties 
any  affiliations. 

last  election  all  candidates  had  to 

queetionnalr**   which   were   posted 

balloting  plsces  15  days  before   the 

This  permitted  the  neighbors  of 

to  dstarmln*  whether  the  an- 

the  qusatlonnair**  were   accurate 

helped  the  occupation  authorities  screen 

c{iindldates   who   were   not   eligible   for 

office  because  they  had  been  active  to 

se  war  effort.    The  names  of  the 

were  not  prtoted  on  the  ballots. 

all  the  voters  had  to  be  able 
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conse<  [uently 
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FACnOKS  BSXMO  CONSOUDAm 

then  s  new  election  bill  Lss 
under  which  candidates  whose  par- 
tita pItUad  2  percent  of  tha  vote*  it  the  last 
or  who  elected  M  ■Minbers  to  the 
'  rill  have  their  nami  prtoted  on  the 
with    blank   spacas    to    permit    the 
of  other  candidates  to  be  written  In. 
U  expected  to  cut  down  the  number 
and  eventuaUy  five  more  stabUlty 
poliuca. 
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Nee4  Hia  Where  He  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOW  STEWART 

or  TKNMESSZX 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1 
Friday.  June  27  (legislative  dau 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editor 
entitled  "Need  Him  Where  He  Is."  wh 
appeared  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.> 
mercial  Appeal  on  June  13  as  a  tril 
to  otir  distinguished  calleague  the  sei 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Overt' 

This  editorial,  from  a  great  newsi 
in  my  State,  correctly  describes  tht 
teem  and  affection  which  all  the 
of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Missi 
hold   for   the  Senator   from   Louii 
He    has    been    their    champion, 
advocate  and  their  coun.'^elor.  without! 
spect  to  the  point  or  place  from  *  h€ 
they  came.    The  flood-control  pr 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  Is.  in 
measure,  a  monument  to  his  leadei 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follow>: 

KOD  HIM  WHSU  HX  la 

Wotikl-be  polltlcftl  strategists  to  Lo.iH 
recently  sent  up  a  Ulal  baUoon  wl.  cii 
voltmtarily  cast  asnator  Johm  H.  0\ 
in  the  role  of  prospective  gubernsi 
candidate. 

Louisiana's  senior  Senator   and   fc 
expert    of    the    Ctmgress    on    flood -c 
matters  has  effectively.  characteristicaUj 
ploded    that    myth    by    asserting    tha»^ 
wouldn't   have   the   Louisiana   goven 
"If  offered  to  him  on  a  gold  platter  " 
Ing  from  him.  as  Louisiana  well  knows, 
the  last  word  on  the  subject  so  far 
Is  concerned. 

It  Isnt  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
prefer   to   add    thwt    neither   Loulsianaj 
the    alluvial    valley    could    afford    to   ] 
Senator  OvanoM  to  a  post  other  thsaj 
one  he  now  occupies.    On  flood-con  •   1 
ters  he  has  no  peer,  and  he  has  »^  li 


the  safety  of  every 
the  one  he  officially 

3K  Governor  of  one 

rive  six  other  vaUey 

meet  snd  successful 

iety  they  have.    The 

[and   wanu   him  just 

-to  the  Senate. 


id  of  Opportunity 

)F  REMARKS 

.D  C.  HAGEN 

lESOTA 

REPRESENTATIVES 

le  27.  1947 

Ir    Speaker.  I  have 
...  P.  W.  Reeves,  who 
Personnel,  Engineer 
Department  in  the 
the  year  1946. 
Utically  expresses  his 
[d  views  and  describes 
le  Philippines  as  he 
it  would  be  of  inter- 
ns and  the  readers  of 
Record. 

D.  C,  June  24,  1947. 

ts.  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  have  your  request 

a  letter  certain  facu 
Twell  as  observations  I 
'  In  the  Philippines  from 
1947.    I  am  very  glad 

elleve  the  toformatlon 
flnterest  to  you. 
auuism  being  sown  all 

re  being  sown  In  the 

Se  subversive  groups  are 

Philippines  Just  as  they 

ce.    Poland.    Yugoslavia, 

brmany,  Italy,  and  some 

lea     General  MacArthur 

^p  the  advance  of  com- 

plt  the  followers  of  Marx 

Dothold  In  Korea.     The 

^t  menace  to  the  Phlllp- 

iks  are  better  known  as 

^nt  rebel  organisation 

jiizea  In  Central  Luzon. 

'to  Manila  from  China 

.enants   (peasants)   toto 

roups  are  tieing  schooled 

les,  and  they  are  being 

ipllne.    They  are  taught 

[capiulism.    These  Huks 

[and    at    their    meetings 

7nlted  States  and  pralsa 

adisputed  fact  that  the 

_  lee  are  linked  with  the 

lie  Huks  are  all  supplied 

jnltlon.    Their  objective 

the  Philippine  Govern- 

lew  months  the  govem- 

^plnes.   with  the  aid   of 

ktelligence    officers,    con- 

lon  of  the  Huks  and  their 

ctlon  between  the  Huks 

Id  Moscow  was  definitely 

ilUpplne  Army  disclosed 

roof  was  foimd  showing 

Huks  of  the  Philippines 

kders    well-known    Com- 

^e  their  tostructlons  from 

where  the  Huks  as- 
llc  literature,  pamphlets, 
ound  In  great  quantities. 
Ing  places  of  the  Huks 


hammer  and  sickle  flsgs  were  found.  Cap- 
tured Huks  and  others  who  have  surrendered 
admitted  that  the  Huks  were  taught  the 
principles  and  teachings  of  Lenin.  They 
were  taught  to  organize  and  spread  their 
Ideology.  Tbey  were  taught  that  the  solu- 
tion of  their  ills,  poverty,  and  hardships  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Philippine  Government 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorshlp.  What  I  am  telling  you  can  be 
verified  by  reference  to  Investigations  made 
and  reports  filed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment stoce  President  Roxas  assumed  the 
oMea  of  president.  Congressman  Vlllarenl 
headed  the  committee  which  conducted  the 
Inveatlgatlon  and  made  the  report.  The  In- 
vestigation and  filing  of  the  report  consumed 
almost  one  year,  and  the  report  was  released 
In  ManUa  the  24th  of  May  iM7. 

Unlike  the  Communists  in  America,  the 
Huks  to  the  Philippines  do  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  armed  violence.  Luis  Tarxic,  the 
Huk  leader,  has  publicly  announced  that  he 
will  very  soon  Issue  orders  from  Malacsnan 
Palace  to  Manila.  The  Huks  permit  no  oppo- 
sition. The  Huks  have  a  meeting  and  then 
make  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  land- 
owners for  money,  rice,  food,  etc.  If  their 
demsnd  is  denied  they  murder  the  land- 
owner and  bum  his  home.  Out  In  the 
provinces  I  saw  many  houses  which  had  been 
burned  or  blown  to  bits  by  the  Huks.  In 
Manila  I  read  dally  accounts  of  brutal  mur- 
ders committed  by  Huks.  In  July  1M6,  Rev. 
Father  Llmllngan  addressed  s  group  of  Huks 
snd  urged  them  to  cease  their  lawless  activi- 
ties. The  night  follovring  the  afternoon  on 
which  this  priest  addressed  the  Huks,  he 
wss  murdered.  Tes;  this  priest  was  mxjrdered 
in  such  a  way  that  would  cause  the  caveman 
to  bow  his  head  in  shame.  Four  carabaoe 
were  tied  to  the  priest — one  carabao  to  each 
arm  and  one  to  each  leg.  and  the  carabaos 
were  driven  away  In  four  directions,  thus 
tearing  the  body  of  the  priest  into  four  parts. 
This  happened  50  miles  from  Manila  in  July 
1946. 

The  peasants  (tenants)  formerly  received 
40  percent  of  all  they  produced.  AJa  Increase 
to  SO  percent  was  granted.  President  Roxas 
granted  another  Increase  to  60  percent,  and 
then  another  increase  to  70  percent.  The 
Huks  have  demanded  80  percent  of  all  they 
produce.  Their  objective  Is  to  get  100  per- 
cent of  everything  they  produce — leaving 
nothing  for  the  owners  of  the  land  ( the  tax- 
payers) .  The  uprlstogs  in  the  provinces 
have  increased,  and  thus  more  followers  for 
the  Huk  army  are  made.  The  Huks  started 
out  with  a  small  organization  In  Central 
Luzon.  Their  followers  are  now  scattered, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  in  many  of  the 
provinces.  I  recently  read  a  statement  from 
Gov.  Angeles  David  of  the  province  of 
Pampanga.  Governor  David  charged  the 
Huks  with  spreading  communistic  doctrine 
in  the  Philipptoes  and  attempttog  to  over- 
throw the  Philippine  Government.  I  quote 
the  foUowtog  from  Governor  David's  state- 
ment Issued  a  few  weeks  Bigo :  "  •  •  •  The 
Huk  organization  recognizes  no  law  but 
anarchy  and  lawlessness  and  has  no  love  of 
country  because  it  advocates  communistic 
principles,  uses  the  red  flag  In  all  of  Its 
demonstrations,  and  celebrates  Novemlser  7 
(the  birth  of  the  Third  International)  every 
year  with  a  big  parade." 

We  talk  about  Pearl  Hart>or,  where,  in  a 
few  minutes  on  December  7,  1941,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  taught  a  terrible 
lesson  to  blood.  We  are  reminded  that  our 
brave  men  died  at  Guadalcanal,  to  New 
Guinea,  at  Tarawa,  at  Two  Jima,  at  Bikini, 
and  elsewhere.  We  are  told  about  the  men 
who  died  on  the  cruiser  Houston  to  the  Java 
Sea,  and  about  the  death-dealing  submarines 
off  Midway  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  We 
have  heard  speeches  about  the  bombing  of 
Dutch  Harbor  and  about  the  loss  of  lives  to 
the  fall  of  Singapore.  The  death  march  of 
Bataan  was  grimly  brought  to  our  attention. 


But  we  treat  this  onrush  Ing  tide  of  com- 
munism with  Indifference.  The  greatest 
stronghold  of  the  Communist  Party  (outside 
of  Russis)  Is  Chtoa.  Tha  Communists  are 
growing  stronger  to  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Cuba. 
The  Communists  are  to  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  Hungary.  Although  General 
MacArthur  Is  doing  a  great  job  In  Japan,  and 
has  to  a  certain  degree  checked  the  Increase 
of  the  Communists  in  Japan,  In  19M  there 
were  3.000.000  party  members  (Communist 
Party)  in  Japan. 

We  all  know  the  objectives  of  communism 
are  the  creation  of  strikes,  chaos,  disorder, 
unemployment,  poverty,  misery.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  how  easy  It  was  for  the  Com- 
munists to  launch  their  movement  in  China. 
I  saw  Chinese  to  Shanghai  grabbing  garbage 
from  barrels  with  their  hands — and  I  saw 
them  devour  what  they  found  like  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves.  The  Communists  believe  that 
the  poverty-stricken  peoples  of  the  world  will 
turn  to  communism  because  of  the  glittering 
promises  made  by  communistic  leaders.  From 
the  time  of  Lenin  every  Communist  has  been 
made  to  believe  that  mankind  Is  divided  Into 
two  groups — Commimlsts  In  one  group  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  other  group. 

To  every  people  who  worship  God,  He  Is 
the  personification  of  their  code  of  morals. 
Where  there  Is  no  belief  In  God  there  is  no 
ideal  of  virtue.  The  most  remote  savage 
African  tribes,  the  TaoisU.  the  BuddhisU.  the 
Mohammedans,  also  the  worshlpp>ers  of 
Mtimbo-Jumbo,  all  have  their  God  and  pre- 
serve their  deity.  In  America  those  of  tis 
who  profess  religion  hold  our  deity  tovlolate. 
Upon  God  and  the  teachings  of  His  Son  are 
based  everything  that  we  hold  precloiu  and 
necessary  to  a  good  life.  Communism  has 
legislated  God  out  of  existence.  Communism 
strives  by  force  to  drive  God  out  of  the  hearts 
of  men.  not  only  our  God  but  the  gods  of 
every  other  race  and  every  other  tribe.  Creep- 
ing over  the  world  is  a  way  of  thinking  which 
denies  both  the  existence  and  necessity  of  a 
God.  This  force  is  anti-God.  The  name  of 
this  force  is  communism.  If  this  letter  could 
be  read  by  your  colleagues  in  the  House  it 
would  cause  them  to  think  more  at>out  this 
menace  of  communism,  as  I  have  aeen  it. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be 
Interested  in  the  geography  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  what  these  little  Islands  have  to 
offer  pioneering  souls  In  the  way  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Philippines  are  the  largest  Island  group 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  Magellan  to  1521.  In  1565  they 
were  conquered  by  Spain.  The  Portuguese 
contested  SfMiin's  right  to  the  archipelago 
until  Spain  and  Portugal  finslly  united.  In 
1577  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrived.  Thomas 
Cavendish's  expedition  arrived  in  1587.  The 
Dutch  came  in  1596.  These  expeditions  were 
seeking  trade  rather  than  colonies.  In  1762 
Manila  was  captured  by  a  British  expedition. 
In  1763.  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Manila  was 
restored  to  Spain.  Not  until  1814  were  for- 
eigners permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
Manila.  It  was  difficult  for  foreigners  to  get 
trade  on  account  of  the  constantly  changing 
Spanish  policy  of  opening  ports  to  foreign 
trade  and  then  suddenly  dosing  the  ports  to 
foreign  trade.  Ptoally  on  December  10.  1898, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Phllllpine  Islands 
were  turned  over  to  the  United  States  on  pay- 
ment of  •20.000.000. 

Thus  since  1898  the  Philipptoes  have  been 
closely  vied  to  AnMrlca.  The  Islands  have 
wonderful  natural  resources  and  afford  tm- 
limlted  opportunities.  The  motmtains  are 
rich  to  minerals.  Between  the  moim tains 
and  the  sea  are  immetue  fertile  plains,  well 
watered.  The  average  temperature  Is  78  de- 
grees in  winter  and  84  degrees  in  summer. 
There  are  7,083  Islands  in  the  group  known  as 
the  Philippines.  Four  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  of  these  Islsnds  hsve  an  area  of  1 
square  mile  or  more.  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  Islands  ara 


named.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-two  of  the  Islands  sre  not  named.  The 
largest  Island  Is  Lun)n,  on  which  Manila  Is 
situated,  with  40,814  square  miles.  Mln- 
danao  Is  the  second  largest  Island  with 
86.006  8C|uare  miles.  Panay  Island  has  4.448 
square  milca.  Palawan  Island  Is  next  with 
4.400  sqjsre  miles.  In  1939  the  populstlon 
of  the  prlncip>al  cities  were:  Manila,  653.000; 
Cebu.  115.000:  Zamboanga.  132.700;  Davao. 
97.000:  Hollo.  88.000:  Bacolod.  58.000:  BagUto, 
24.120.  The  total  population  of  the  Islands 
In  1939  'inw  estimated  to  be  about  17.000.000. 
The  population  today  Is  estimated  to  be  be* 
tween  eighteen  and  ntoeteen  million. 

There  are  many  large  l>anks  In  Manila,  two 
of  which  are  American-owned,  National  City 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  America.  Freedom  nf 
the  prets  and  religion  and  the  right  of  as- 
seml>ly  xn  guaranteed  to  the  bill  cd  rights. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  unhusked 
rice,  coftra,  hemp,  sugarcane,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  manguey.  The  principal  fruit  Is  the 
)>anana.  Other  fruits  are  mangoes,  papaya, 
lanzonet.,  mandarins,  chlco,  and  oranges. 
Forests  provide  large  quantities  of  timber 
fcH-  cabinet  and  other  household  necessities. 
Rattan  wood  Is  nuide'  into  many  useful  ar- 
ticles r<ir  the  home.  This  Is  a  large  and 
growing  business,  since  the  market  for  rat- 
tan-made articles  is  rapidly  expanding.  The 
mining  of  gold,  silver,  lead.  zinc,  copper, 
iron.  co((I,  petroleum,  chromlte,  asbestos,  snd 
manganese  Is  extensive  throtighout  the 
Islands.  Clay,  marble,  and  salt  can  be  found 
In  abundance.  It  Is  estimated  there  are  be- 
tween SO  and  100  square  miles  of  coal  fields 
containing  lignite  snd  bituminous.  There 
are  many  American  businessmen  In  the 
islands  and  there  will  be  many  more  as  soon 
as  maclilnery  and  equipment  for  contem- 
plated new  btieineas  concerns  can  be  sent  to 
Manila. 

Americans  are  not  wanted  to  India.  Japan, 
or  China.  On  account  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease to  India  and  because  of  Cbtoa's  civil 
war.  Americans  are  disinclined  to  live  In  or 
invest  money  In  China  and  India.  Certainly, 
Americans  do  not  wish  to  live  in  or  Invest 
money  In  s  destroyed  and  defeated  nation 
like  Jai>an.  There  Is  no  hatred  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  Philippines,  and  the  Filipinos 
are  eager  for  Americans  to  join  them  in  their 
efforts  to  Industrialize  and  rebuild  their 
country.  In  the  Philippines  the  corporation 
tax  is  12  percent  as  com(>ared  to  38  percent 
In  the  United  Slates.  Income  tax  in  the 
Philippines  ranges  from  S  to  60  percent  (in 
the  large  brackets)  as  compared  to  from  30  to 
91  percent  (In  the  large  brackets)  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Philippines  there  Is 
no  excess-profits  tax.  Filipinos  like  Ameri- 
can gocds,  American  automobiles,  American 
movies. 

On  a(X^ount  of  the  vast  amount  of  money 
which  'ivas  spent  In  the  Philippines  to  get- 
ting retidy  for  the  attack  on  Japan — about 
•700.000,000 — and  on  account  of  the  huge 
Army  and  Navy  tostallations  maintained  in 
the  Islitnds  since  liberation,  there  is  more 
money  In  the  Philippines  today  than  at  any 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Filipino  people. 
The  working  class  to  the  Philippines  today 
has  money  to  spend,  and  they  are  spending 
it  for  iinythtog  and  everything  that  Is  for 
sale. 

On  account  of  the  bombardment  of 
Manila  by  the  American  troops  in  driving 
out  the  Japs,  every  Government  building  in 
the  city  of  Manila  was  wholly  or  partly  de- 
stroyed.  The  Manila  Hotel  Is  the  only  first- 
class  hotel  left.  About  40  percent  of  the 
homes  In  Msnlla  were  psrtly  or  entirely  re- 
duced to  shambles.  Practically  all  of  the 
bridges  and  most  of  the  roads  were  destroyed 
or  badly  impaired.  If  sll  of  the  Isrge  con- 
struction companies  to  the  United  States 
were  to  go  to  Manils  to  rebuild  the  city  they 
would  liave  enough  work  to  keep  them  btisy 
for  the  next  6  years.  Before  the  Japs  occu- 
pied  tlie  Philippines  there   were  about   60 
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eskitrals   operating.     Today   only    13 
centrals  are  In  operation.    Until  ma- 
\a   sent    to   the   Philippines    to   r<- 
repalr  the  sugar  centrals  the  pre- 
ctlon  of  sugar  (mors  than  a  mll- 
per  year)    cannot  be  maintained, 
production  In  the  Philippines  at 
ut  astlmated  to  be  less  than  100.- 
.  par  year. 
nilplno     people     have     an     almost 
love    for    the    same    type    of    free- 
impllfled   by  America.    They   have 
fur    the    United    States    and 
_    _   c     proceaaaa.       Wherever     I 
I  found  Filipinos  of  all   walks  oi 
ig  with  considerable  fervor  and 
the  various  Issuas  of  the  day. 
_.  most  dlsctiaaad  subjects  were  the 
hanging   over   the  head   of   former 
Laurel,  who  served  bis  people  as 
.   during  'the  Japanese  occupation. 
__ng  charged  by  hU  political  enemies 
ojuboratlon    with    the   Jape.     Laurel 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  bring  his 

rial. 

X  ulked  to  a  Filipino,  the  quaa- 

al^ays  arose.  "What   about   that   man 

uho  served  as  President  during  Jap- 

iccupatlon?"      So    many     distorted 

and  so  much  misinformation  haa 

to  America  about  Laurel.  I  have 

to  give  you  some  facu  about  Laurel 

Illustrious   and   unparalleled  serv- 

I  people.     The  facU  which  I  have 

in  the  Philippines  will  be  a  revela- 

^ou. 

living  In  UanUa  during  the  major 
1937  I  heard  Dr.  Laurel  speak  at  a 
unction  and  I  was  fascinated  by  his 
h  amlng.     When  I  returned  to  Manila 
ii  1946.  to  serve  as  Director  of  Per- 
Knglneer  Service.  United  States  War 
ent,    I   sought    an    Introduction    to 
I    left    Manila    February    38.    1»47. 
my  stay  In  Manila  In  1»40  and  1947 
with  many  people  the  charges 
.  Latirel.    I  talked  with  high  Govern- 
4fltelals.    I  talked  with   members  of 
court  and  former  members  of 
court.     I  vialted  In  the  homes 
of  the  Roxas  cabinet  and  others 
close  to  President  Roxas.     I  talked 
middle  classes,  the  working  classes. 
wUh  men  In  the  streets  who  did  not 
I   made   a   thorough    investiga- 
the  life  of  Laurel,  particularly  that 
his  career  when  he  served  his  peo- 
Jresident  of  the  Republic  during  Jap- 
)ccupatlon.     It   was   my   pleasure   to 
h  President  Roxas  on  two  occasions, 
called  on  him  when  he  was  taking 
and  he  received  me  In  his  pajamas. 
In    the   home   of   Elpidlo   Quirino 
1  imes  during  1937.     Also  after  Quirlno 
Vice    President    of    the    Republic    I 
with  him  In  his  home  on   four  oc- 
durlng  1946  and  1947      When  I  left 
Ui  February   1947.  Mr    Quirlno  gave 
picture   autographed    "To   my   dear 


tJie 


Philippines  there  are  millions  who 

that.    Intellectually.   Dr.    Laurel    has 

among  the  living  or  dead.     Laurel's 

will  not  challenge  this  statement. 

has  more  earned  degrees  (not  hon- 

than  any  other  Filipino  has  ever  re- 

A  few  of  the  certUlcataa,  dlplomaa. 

.  et  cetera,  which  I  noted  on  ttaa  vaUa 

study  in   Dr.  Laurel's  modest  home 

B..  LL.   B..  LL.  M..  M.  A..  D.   C.  L.. 

and  Ph.  D.     He  has  attended  and 

degrees  at  the  following  places  of 

University  of  Philippines   In  Ma- 

1  rniverslty  of  Santo  Tomas  In  Manila. 

Tokyo]  Imperial  University  In  Tokyo.  Untver- 

Farta  In  Paris.  Yala  Unlvaratty  in  Hew 

and  Oxford  Unlvcnlty  In  England. 

wUl  not  permit  my  listing  the  hon« 

degrees  which  have  been  presented  to 

He  speaks  and  writes  Ave  dlSerent  Ian- 

duently. 


My  Investigation  cstises  me  to  express 
opinion  that  no  man  has  served  his  coun 
more  conspicuously  aiid  faithfully  than  La 
rel.    From  1909  until  1923  when  he  was  qui 
young  he  served   hU   government   as   cl 
chief  clerk,  law  clerk,  under  secretary,  m- 
Ury  etc.    Gov.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  appoln' 
ed  br    Laurel  as  he«id  of  the  Interior 
partment    In   the   famous   "Wood   Csbln 
From  1925  to  1931  he  served  ss  a  senator  in 
Philippine  Senate.    In  IMS  he  was  a  deleg* 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  he  T" 
one  of  those  selected  by  the  convention 
write   the   Constitution    for    the   Commt 
wealth  of  the  PhUlppines.  which  constltut 
was  sdopted  when  tbe  Philippine  Republ 
came  Uito  being     In  193«  he  was  appoln* 
by  President  Quezon  to  be  Associate  Jus 
or   the   Supreme   Court.     On   December 
1941.  after  war  was  declared  on  Japan. 
Ident  Queion  again  appointed  Laurel 
time  to  one  of  the  most  Important  posl 
In  Philippines— the  post  of  secretary  of 
tlce      When  President  Quezon  was  pre 
ing  to  go  to  Corregidor  because  of  the  i 
nence  of    the   fall   of   ManUa   he    (Que 
named  Jorge  Vargas.  Quaaoo's  most  tr 
and  loyal  friend,  to  be  ranking  member 
the  Queaon  cabinet.    Quezon  also  made  Vi 
gas   mayor  of   the  city   of   Greater  U 
Quezon  sent  for  Dr   Laurel  and  told  hin» 
wanted  him  to  accompany  him  in  an  a"' 
aory  capacity.    Laurel  hurriedly  packed  a 
»nd  was  ready  to  go  with  Quezon     He  wan 
to  remain  with  his  people  but  he  had 
tailed  to  answer  the  call  of  his  country 
time  of  need,  and  he  was  ready  to  go 
Quezon  on  the  flight  to  Australia.    Ho 
at  the  last  hour  Queaon  decided,  on 
of    Laurels    popularity   with    the    Fill 
that  Laurel  should  stay  In  ManUa.  aiid 
therefore.  Instructed  him  to  remain  and  ' 
protect   the   people.     Quezon    took    J\j 
Santos  with  him.    Queaon  told  Laure,  •< 
whatever  was  necessary  to  protect  the  t)e 
short   of   Uklng   tha  oath   o*   allegianca 
Japan.    Upon  invitation  from  Presider." 
zon.  Dr.  Laurel   accompanied  Preside: 
Mrs    Quezon  to  the  boat  that  was  to 
them  to  Corregidor.     Quezon's  Instruc 
to  Laurel  were  given  with  the  knowledge 
approval  of  General  MacArthur.    MacArth 
Instrxictlons  were  that  the  Filipino  oJT- 
could  serve  in  the  Japanese-sponsored  o 
ization  in  order  to  better  protect  the 
but  he  admonished  them  that  they  ni 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Japan, 
wise  they  would  be  shot  by  his  ordr 
his   return   to   the  PhUlppines. 

From   the  faU  of  Corregidor  on 
1942.  until  October   1943.  Jorge  Vare*a 
bead  of  the  Philippine  Executive  C     a 
slon.     During   this   same   period.    Dr     Lai 
served  as  Commissioner  (or  head)  of  J  — 
This  waa  the  same  poet  which  Lau: 
under  Quezon  by  appointment  m  D*   ♦■ 
1941.     In    October    1943    Laurel    was 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phili 
by  order  of  the  Japanese  who  ware  ocsu! 
Manila.     Laurel  was  carrying  out  Qur 
Instructions  to  remain  and  cooperate 
the  Japanese  In  order  to  t>etter  pr     -ot 
people.     Laurel    served    as    Presldet 
October  1943  until  February  1946.  wh. 
hU  protest,  ba  waa  taken  by  the  Japa 
Tokyo. 

The  late  President  Quezon  was  a  pa 
of  the  highest  order.     No  man  ever 
Quezon  of  being  a  traitor.     When  the 
were  approaching  Manila,  thousands  of 
pinoa  fled  to  Bagulo  and  to  the  m<  ::n< 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  Quezon,  la 
presence  of  several  prominent  Ftllpl 
quaatart  Laurel  to  remain  in  Manila  nn€ 
tha  paople.     This  was  a  signal  hci    r 
Laiuel    by    the    famous    Filipino    Pr 
Hsra  la  further  proof  as  to  the  high 
which  Quezon   lliTtilBrt  for  Laurel 
Sotero   Laural.  a  law  fradtiata  of 
University,  and  who  Is  now  Uklng  n 
fraduats  ootirsa  at  Harvard,  is  the 
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the  time  announce- 

press  that  Dr.  Jose 

lected  as  President  of 

klic   by   the   Japanaaa. 

serving  In  an  olBclal 

imonwealth   Oovern- 

Washlngton,   D.   C. 

ident  Manuel  Quezon 

el  Shoreham  In  Wash- 

late  of  September  27, 

a  letter  to  Preaident 

quota  the  following 

jr  Excellency  will  tn»- 
iDe^pite  my  firm  belief 
Lge,  and  patriotism  of 
[l  have  no  right,  as  his 
Commonwealth  Oov- 

ans  of  delicacy  and 

^barraaalng  to  you  and 
overnment.  In  thla 
should  resign,  but  I 
first  submit  the  mat- 
consideration.  Any- 
Ido.  I  am  sure,  will  be 

Umber  30,  1»43.  Preal- 
reply  to  Sotero  Laiu-el, 

le  following: 

^tember  27  touched  my 

convinced   that   your 

ter  to  the  United  States 

I  know  him  person- 

llosely  connected  with 

years.    I  believe  he  is 

|y  believes  U  In  the  best 

people  for  the  time 

^hat  I  have  said.  It  U 

faecide  what  you  should 

I  to  America  snd  to  my 

^  tie  job.    If  you  arc  not. 

Bcept   your   resignation 

President  Quezon   did 
integrity  or  patriotism. 
Ited  the  service  Laurel 
?ino  people  during  Jap- 
be  found  in  the  lxx)k 
^h  was  personally  wrlt- 
tnt  Quezon  just  l)efore 

dined  In  the  home  of 
Itstanding  Filipinos  in 
leld  a  high   poet  under 

President  Oemena.  In 
ted  to  a  high  post  by 
fhen  I  asked  this  man 
jf    Laurel,    he    replied: 

greatest  patriots.  He 
[and  has  given  the  best 

the  betterment   of   his 

tlla    February    38.    1947 
ift.  I  called  at  the  home 
ilrlno.    Vice    President. 
I  waa  accompanied  by 
la.  a  mamhnr  of  the  Su- 
.  .lillpplnea.    During  our 
Quirlno   a    photograph 
^ven    to    me    by    Justice 
dtogrnph  of  three  young 
classmates    and    boaom 
The    three   young   men 
\n  youth  before  anter- 
Ir  friendship  and  adml- 
has  remained  steadfast 
pears  up  to  the  present 
[ten  have  been  honored 
ay  times  by  the  Filipino 
ilia  served   10  years   as 
[general       He    served    17 
le  court  of  appeals.    He 
jstlce  of  supreme  court, 
he.     by     appointment     of 
lus  Padllla  served  under 
[president   Oamena,   and 
Ion.  Bpldlo  Quirlno  waa 
|dent    Queson  s    Cabinet. 
^President  of  the  Philip* 
Mn  elected  on  tha 
■t  alacttou  with  Pxaai- 


dent  Rosas.  Dr.  Joae  Latirel,  the  third  man 
in  tbe  photograph,  was  a  State  senator  for  6 
yaars.  He  was  selected  by  the  constitutional 
convention  to  help  write  the  constitution 
when  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
was  formed.  In  1936  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Queaon  as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  On  December  24,  1941,  after 
war  was  declared  on  Japan,  Quezon  ap- 
pointed Laurel  to  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  Justice,  a  very  Important  post  In  the 
Quezon  Cabinet.  As  has  been  stated,  just 
before  leaving  Manila,  President  Quezon's 
last  act  was  to  designate  Laurel  to  remain 
and  help  protect  the  people.  The  Japanese, 
upon  entering  Manila,  soon  learned  that 
Laurel  was  the  idol  of  his  people.  The  Japa- 
nese wanted  to  win  over  the  Filipino  people 
to  their  cause,  and  they  thought  the  appoint- 
ment of  Laurel  as  President  would  help  them 
In  this  objective.  The  Japs  made  La\irel 
President  of  the  Philippine  Republic.  As 
Vice  President  Quirino  held  the  photograph 
In  his  hand  on  Sunday,  February  16,  1947,  he 
aald:  "Tea;  we  have  worked  hard  and  have 
gone  quite  far,  but,  my  dear  friend  Reeves,  of 
the  three  of  us  who  started  out  together. 
Laurel  has  outbhone  tis,  has  rendered  greater 
service,  and  has  gained  more  glory."  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foregoing 
statement  was  made  by  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic,  and  the  statement  was  made 
on  February  16,  1947.  after  the  evidence 
against  Laurel  was  vrldely  known  and  dis- 
cussed by  all. 

Tha  people  of  Manila  had  their  places  of 
business  destroyed,  their  homes  blasted  to 
shambles.  Fathers,  mothers,  husbands, 
wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and  loved  ones  were 
killed.  And  yet  when  Laurel  was  brought 
back  to  Manila  In  July  1946,  the  streets  of 
Manila  were  lined  with  countless  thousands 
screaming  words  of  praise  for  Laurel.  Ban- 
ners were  carried  by  maiy  thousands  an- 
nouncing "Lavirel  is  back."  Circulars  were 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  city  of  Ma- 
nila. Here  Is  one  of  the  circulars  which  I 
picked  up  on  the  streets: 

"Laurel  has  returned  to  his  beloved  coun- 
try. In  times  of  stress  he  stood  for  tis  and 
with  us.  He  fought  for  us  In  every  step 
when  the  Japs  would  have  totally  destroyed 
us.  When  all  seemed  to  be  lost  he  still  tried 
to  defend  us  against  great  odds.  He  did  all 
within  his  power  to  prevent  a  greater  evil 
upon  his  beloved  country  and  his  beloved 
people.  Most  of  us  are  alive  today  because 
Laurel  waa  the  wall  that  delayed  our  whole- 
sale mart]rrdom.  He  Is  back.  The  least  we 
can  do  Is  show  our  appreciation  for  him." 

On  August  18.  1946.  the  people  of  Laurel's 
home  province  of  Batangas  paid  Laurel  the 
highest  honor  he  had  received  throughout 
his  eventful  career.  A  mass  demonstration 
and  parade  In  honor  of  Laurel  took  place  In 
ManUa.  All  Manila  streets  were  filled  to 
overflowing.  What  pleased  Dr.  Laurel  most 
was  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  resi- 
denta  of  Batangas  came  to  Manila  to  partici- 
pate In  the  parade.  Additional  thousands 
from  farfiimg  provinces  of  Uocos,  Cagayan 
Valley,  Blcol  Peninsula,  and  Pangasinan 
poured  into  Manila.  For  2  days  before  tha 
Laxirel  parade  In  Manila  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  cars  and  varlotu  forms  of 
vehidaa  on  all  roads  leading  from  Batangas 
to  Manila.  And  with  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  Dr.  Laurel  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Reeves, 
that  was  and  that  Is  my  answer  to  tbe 
charges  which  some  have  brought  against 
me." 

An  xmusual  story  appeared  In  a  Manila 
newspaper.  It  described  an  Imaginary  con- 
versation which  could  have  taken  place  in 
ManUa  in  July  1946  If  President  Rosas  had 
met  Dr.  Laurel  when  be  returned  to  Manila. 
Actually  president  Rosas  did  not  go  to  tbe 
airport  to  meet  Dr.  Laurel.  Here  Is  tha  itorj 
which  I  copied  from  the  newspaper: 


"ROXAS.  Welcome  home.  Joe.  It  Is  good 
to  see  you  again.  We  are  free.  Joe!  Tha 
Philippine  flag  flies  all  alone! 

"LatJUL.  Hello,  Manoling !  During  my  tima 
the  Pblllpplne  flag  also  flew  alone,  escept  In 
Japanese  mUltary  installations. 

"Rosas.  I  have  a  CouncU  of  Stata. 

"Latnux.  So  did  I. 

"Rosas.  I  have  called  Into  service  Quirlno, 
Rodriguez,  Tlrona,  Tule,  Zuluela  AbeUo. 

"Laxtxsl.  So  did  I,  and  remember,  Manoling, 
you  also  served  in  my  cabinet." 

In  January  1947  a  leading  physician  of 
ManUa  told  me: 

"Diirlng  our  period  of  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation,  we  need  Laurel  to  guide  us 
now  as  never  before.  President  Quezon  was 
pro-Spanish  and  a  large  number  of  his  ap- 
pointments to  high  places  were  given  to 
Sptaniards  who  changed  their  citizenship  and 
became  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
President  Osmena  was  pro-Chinese  because 
he  Is  part  Chinese.  He  favored  the  Chinese 
at  every  opportunity,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Chinese  have  a  strong  foothold  In  Manila's 
business  world  today.  President  Roxas  Is 
pro-American  and  seems  more  anxious  to 
please  Americans  than  Filipinos.  The  p>eople 
know  Laurel  is  a  statesman,  an  Intellectual 
giant,  a  fighter.  His  alms  are  to  serve  his 
cotintry  and  his  people.  Filipinos  worship 
Laurel  because  he  is  pro-Plllpino." 

One  of  the  most  badly  damaged  districts 
in  the  PhUlppines  was  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  Hon.  Jose  B.  Laurel,  son  of  Dr.  Jose 
P.  Laurel.  The  people  in  this  district  were 
embittered  because  of  the  damage  done  to 
their  people  and  their  property  by  the  Japa- 
nese. Because  of  the  fact  that  his  father 
was  In  Sugamo  Prison  In  Japan,  Congressman 
Laurel  was  undecided  about  making  the  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  Congress.  Those  who 
were  trying  to  crucify  Dr.  Jose  P.  Laturel 
(father  of  Congressman  Laurel)  were  bitterly 
opposing  the  Congressman.  Just  1  month 
before  the  election  (the  same  election  which 
elected  Roxas  as  President),  Congressman 
Laurel  launched  his  campaign  for  reelection. 
The  charges  against  his  father  were  Issues 
In  that  campaign.  When  Congressman  Lau- 
rel was  overwhelmingly  reelected  to  Con- 
gress, he  stated:  "My  great  "rlumph  was 
achieved  because  of  the  great  admiration 
which  our  people  stUl  have  for  my  father." 

Friends  of  mine  In  Manila  told  me  about 
this  campaign  of  Congressman  Laurel.  When 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Dr.  Laurel,  he 
said  to  me:  "Mr.  Reeves,  if  you  had  been  in 
that  congressional  district  and  heard  the 
charges  made  against  me,  you  would  have 
thought  I  was  running  for  Congress  liutead 
of  my  son.  That  great  victory  won  by  my 
son  made  my  heart  feel  good." 

In  the  campaign  of  Dr.  Laurel's  son  for  re- 
election to  Congress,  the  Issues  against  the 
father  were  presented  to  the  people  by  the 
opponent  of  Dr.  Laurel's  son.  The  verdict 
of  the  voters  speaks  for  Itself. 

When  Rafael  Altman,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Laurel's  Cabinet,  was  tried  In  Msnlla 
m  1947,  the  trial  was  in  reality  a  trial  of 
Dr.  Jose  P.  Laurel  rather  than  the  trial  of 
Alunan.  Mr.  Alunan  was  acquitted  on  all 
charges. 

An  Interesting  report  on  Laurel  was  made 
by  Capt.  R.  Esplrltu,  a  guerrilla  leader  who 
was  an  operative  of  the  Allied  InteUlgence 
Bureau.  This  report  Is  on  file  In  the  prose- 
cutor's office  In  Manila  today.  In  1944  Presi- 
dent Laurel  offered  to  Col.  Alejandro  D. 
Garcia  the  poaltlon  of  Governor  of  Nueva 
Bclja.  Colonel  Garcia  was  undecided  alwut 
accepting  the  post.  He  told  President 
Latirel  he  would  like  to  take  up  the  matter 
With  General  MacArthur.  However,  his 
doubts  about  accepting  the  post  were  dis- 
pelled when  President  Latirel  handed  him 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  were  written  the 
following  words :  "My  loyalty  to  America  can 
only  be  removed  by  cutting  off  my  head. 
(Signed)  Uurel."    Colonel  Garcia  waa  latar 


taken  prisoner  by  tha  Japa.  The  note  abova 
quoted  was  fotind  by  Captain  Esplrltu  when 
he  discovered  sonle  private  papers  and  effects 
which  Colonel  Oarda  had  left  behind. 
Colonel  Oiircla  waa  working  under  cover, 
receiving  liistructiona  from  Preaident  Laurel, 
when  he  w:is  taken  prisoner  and  shot.  Sup- 
posing Colonel  Garcia  had  lived.  No  doubt, 
some  would  charge  him  with  coUaboratkm 
Just  as  some  have  charged  Laurel.  SuppoM 
Laurel  had  been  kUled  whUe  carrying  out 
instructions  given  to  him  by  Quezon  to  co- 
operate as  best  he  could  and  help  protect 
the  people.  I  hardly  think  anyone  would 
have  charged  Queson  with  being  a  ooUabo- 
ratlonist.  To  say  that  Laurel  collaborated 
with  the  Japs  Is  to  impugn  the  motives  and 
challenge  the  patriotism  of  Queflcm. 

Rafael  Alunan  was  appointed  by  Laurel  aa 
a  member  of  the  Laurel  Cabinet  during  Jap 
occupation.  After  liberation  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  Alunan  was  charged  with  coUab- 
oration  and  treason.  Alunan  Insisted  on  a 
trial.  The  same  facts,  the  same  evidence 
brought  out  against  Laurel  were  used  in  thje 
trial  against  Alunan.  On  February  26.  1947. 
Altman  was  acquitted  and  completely  es- 
onerated.  Alunan  did  not  have  the  follow- 
ing which  Laurel  has.  lAurel  has  Insisted 
on  a  trial.  The  political  enemies  of  Laurel 
are  holding  off  the  trial  because  they  know 
Laurel  will  be  acquitted  and  vindicated.  The 
Intelligence  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and 
the  United  States  Office  of  SUategic  Service 
have  investigated  and  have  tried  unsuccess- 
fuUy  to  pin  something  on  Laurel.  The  ene- 
miea  of  Laiu^l  in  Manila — the  political 
enemiea  who  fear  his  increasing  power  and 
popularity — ^have  turned  heaven  and  earth  to 
blacken  the  name  of  Laurel.  They  have  all 
reached  the  same  dead  end  of  the  street.  The 
facts  dug  up  have  conclusively  proven  that 
Laurel  is  a  true  patriot  and  not  a  traitor. 
From  October  1943,  «ntU  February  1945.  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Jap  occupation  when  Laurel 
was  President,  the  searchlight  has  been 
turned  on  every  move,  every  act  of  Laurel. 
Every  document  he  signed  and  every  order  ha 
Issued  as  President  has  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  those  who  have  undertaken  to  stop 
Latirel.  They  have  given  up  aU  hope  of  con- 
victing Laurel.  The  handful  of  men  still 
fighting  Laurel  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts on  preventing  the  trial  taking  place. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  whUe  Laurel 
was  President  the  Japs  were  Insistent  that 
Laurel  arrest  and  punish  members  of  the 
PhUippine  constabulary  who  were  connected 
with  the  guerrillas.  Piesldent  Laurel  prom- 
ised the  Japs  that  an  Investigation  would  be 
made,  but  the  record  discloses  that  no  ar- 
rests were  ever  made.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge in  ManUa  that  Laurel  was  aware  that 
many  officers  in  Laurel's  presidential  guard 
were  active  in  the  guerrUla  movement.  On 
one  occasion  the  Japs  insisted  on  arresting 
Major  Vargas,  who  was  one  of  Laurel's  guards 
Ir  Malacanan  Palace.  Laurel  declined  to  sur- 
render Major  Vargas  to  the  Japs.  When  the 
Japs  came  to  Malacanan  Palace  to  take  Ma- 
jor Vargas,  Laurel  gave  Instructions  to  tha 
head  of  the  presidential  guard.  Colonel  Sal- 
gado,  to  line  up  his  men  and  resist  the  Japa. 

The  Japs  demanded  that  President  Laurel 
declare  war  on  the  United  States.  The  Japa 
also  wanted  conscription  In  the  Philippines. 
In  October  1943,  Premier  To  jo  caUed  Presi- 
dent Latu-el  to  Tokyo  and  reiterated  his  de- 
mands about  war  and  conscription.  Tojo 
wanted  the  Philippines  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Burma.  Laurel  used  all  of  his  resourceful- 
ness to  thwart  the  wUl  of  the  Japs.  Laurel 
explained  to  Tojo  that  the  Filipinos  could  not 
be  made  to  fight  the  Americans.  He  pointed 
out  that  Japan  would  lose  much  and  would 
destroy  In  the  minds  of  the  FUlplnos  the  es- 
timation of  the  "Independence"  which  Japan 
had  ao  graciously  granted  to  the  Philippines. 
With  great  courage.  Laurel  stood  before  Tojo 
and  unhesitatingly  and  unflinchingly  pre- 
sented hla  reasons  for  faUurc  to  comply  with 
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ToJo'»   orders.     According   to  Flllplnoi  wbo 
w«r«  p  ••ent  at  the  conlerence  between  Tojo 
»nd  U.urel,  Laurel  displayed  Iron  etrenfth 
and  CO  irage  In  hl«  argument  to  ToJo.  and  he 
finally  convinced  ToJo  that  he.  Laurel,  waa 
right.     After  Davao  and  Legap»  were  bombe<J 
by  the  Americana,  the  Japs  again  demanded 
that  liurel  declare  war  againat  the  United 
8tat«s      Laurel   called   hla  cabinet  together 
and  a<lvlsed   there  were  three  courses  open. 
One  c<  urae  would  be  to  refuse  and  flee  to  the 
mcunt  alna.    The  second  course  was  to  make 
a  Stan  1  at  Malacanan  Palace  with  the  presl- 
dentlai   guard.     The  first  course  was  ruled 
out.    lecause    the    Jape    had    placed    guards 
aroun  I  the  President  and  all  members  of  his 
cabin*  t.     Flight  to  the  mounUlns  was  im- 
poMltale.     The   second   course   would    mean 
sure  d  fath  to  Laurel  and  every  member  of  his 
cablnc  t      Dt    Laurel  told  me  that  death  was 
not  tie  determining  factor  that  caused  aban- 
donmjnt   of   the  first   two  couraee.     Laurel 
knew  that  the  Filipinos  would  suffer  by  hU 
death      Laurel  knew  that  when  he  and  hla 
cablni  t  were  wiped  out.  the  Japs  would  uke 
over  a  od  govern  directly,  or  would  name  some 
rabtd  peo-Japanese  to  succeed  him  as  Presi- 
dent   of  tha   Philippine    Government.     The 
third  and  onlv  course  left  open  was  to  "play 
ball"  and  declare  a  state  of  war  by  Prert- 
dentliil  proclamation      Laurels  clever  mind 
was  t  X)  much  for  the  cunning  Japs  to  cope 
With.     Laurel  Issued  the  proclamation,  but 
■(Mm  there  would  be  no  conscription  ol  man- 
pvwv  .    Laurel  knew  that  a  prealdentlal  prcc- 
lama  lor  recofVlMlg  that  a  state  of  war  e«- 
toted    wlthou*  •aB»erlptlon   of   man-power, 
wouli  I  ba  a  mere  Joke.    The  Japa  wart  ihua 
tatlai  lad    but    thoroughly    outtai»ar«l«d    hy 
Laur  l.    Laurel  polnu  with  pride  to  his  neat 
act,  1  fhlch  was  tJ^t  cleveraat  act  performed  by 
him  during  hu  rule  aa  Praatdtnt.    He  went 
on  t»  e  sir  and  by  radio  loM  the  Filipino  peo- 
pie  t  »ere  would  ba  no  lOimrtptkm     Uurela 
purp  M*.  aa  bU  Mmattt  fully  undaratood  and 
aa  IM  atplatnad  to  tat  racantly.  waa  to  tie  his 
own  luutdi  so  he  could  not  later  disavow  the 
proa  li«  ha  bad  made  to  hla  people  that  there 
wottll  be  no  conscription.     In  all  bia  life 
Laur>l  had  never  failed  to  kaep  a  promise 
mad(    to  hu  people      Ha  bad  an  ace  in  the 
bolt  in  case  iha  Mm  imlMod  on  eonacnp- 
tion     Utiral  wanM  to  bt  la  »  poaition  to 
Uil   iha  Japa  that  If  ha  wont  h»a>  €■>  bM 
wore  to  hU  people  hu  u*ef  ulnMa  aa  Praaldant 
•ad  Mitfer  would  be  at  an  end.   The  Japa  were 
•gall  I  fooled  by  Uurals  clevemeaa     By  Lau- 
rtl'i  lOt  In  rafuaing  to  order  conscription,  the 
Uvea  of  hundreds  of  tbnwnilb  of  Flllplnoa 
wert  saved,    When  the  ibawHiani  landed  m 
Man  la.  from  all  directions  thoy  waw  mat  by 
bun  Irada  and  hundreds  of  tbflOMBdi  0<  FIH- 
plnc  I.  all  waving  American  flags  and  scream- 
ing nth  joy.    One  Army  officer  in  Uanlla  told 
BO  1  bat  ir  the  Plllplnoa  had  had  guna  In  their 
baa  li  bMtaad  of  American  flafa  when  the 
IBM  riMaa  arrived,  at  least  IDOjOOO  Flllplnoa 
wou  d  have  been  alaugbtered.    Another  Army 
ofBc  It  told  me  that  Laurel's  wonderful  lead- 
trshtp  saved   the  Uvea  of   poaalbly   300.000 
inUjlBoa.     Yes.  Latirel  fed.  protected,   and 
mm  t  tba  Uvea  of  hla  people  while  he  waa 
Prei  Ident  during  Jap  occupation. 

A  lother  incident  during  the  rtlfB  of 
Laurel  which  showed  the  side  he  waa  on 
waa  related  to  me  t>y  a  prominent  man  In 
Itai  ilia  who  la  a  member  of  Roxaa'  oflklal 
'.  Certain  accuaed  persona  were 
%X  before  the  bar  of  |iatlce  for  trial. 
.  were     Japaneee     sympatbiiara.    The 

Jbp  inaae  would  endeavor  to  have  tba  accused 
acqiltted  or  have  tba  Indictments  thrown 
out  of  court.  Alao  in  aome  cases  tba  Japa- 
aaai  were  analoua  that  certain  peraons  be 
coo  rioted,  and  tba  blgbar  Jap  oAclaka  would 
Uli  to  the  judgaa  and  proaaeutora.  The 
and  proaaeutora  resented  this  Inter- 
Alao  Preaidcnt  Laurel  did  not  Ilka 
.^  President  Laiuel  issued  a  circular  and 
pla  ;ed  it  in  the  handa  of  all  Jap  oOciala  to 
th«  effect  that  there  would  be  no  more 
me  Idling  in  court  affalra.    When  the  circular 


It 


was  issued,  Laurel  was  taken  to  Fort  Sai 
for  questioning  by  the  Jap  military   i 
Fort  SantUgo  was  known  as  the  "but 
shop"  and  W  percent  of  FUiplnoe  wbo 
called    to    Fort    Santiago    never    retV 
Laurel's  friends  thought  he  would  not  r 
At  Fort  Santiago  Uurel  waa  told  to 
draw  the  circular.     Laurel  refused  to 
draw  the  circular  and  he  was  able  to* 
vlnce  the  Japa  that  the  circular  waa  — 

aary. 

During  Japanese  occupation   s  mi 
guerrilla  went  out  of  his  mind  and 
murder  Laurel     Three  shots  were  fl 
Laurel's  body  and  all  hope  of  saving 
was  given  up.     There  are  millions  of  P 
who    believe   that    Laurel    lived    so    ^MutJ 
might  save  hU  country.     The  gueri 
tried  to  aaaaaalnate  Laurel  stated  he 
Laurel  vraa  trying  to  favor  the  Japanese, 
only  purpoae  In  relating  thto  story  tf 
attempted  assassination  la  to  bring  f^vt 
fact  that  the  chief  defender  of  Lai    -i 
Manuel  Roxas.  now  President  of  the  Pb 
pines.    General  Roxas  told  the  guerrilla 
Laurel  waa  not  a  traitor  but  a  true  pat 

The  Japaneae  offered  Manuel  Roxas 
poau.    Roxas  refused  to  accept  all  offi 
the  grounda  that  he  waa  a  very  si^fc 
The  Japa  went  to  Laurel  and  told  h    n 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  liquidate  P 
Laurel     was     Roxas'     friend      L.iu!el 
alarmed  over  the  fear  that  his  friend 
would  be  killed.     So  Laurel  persuaded 
to  accept  the  position  aa  chairman 
Iconomlc  Planning  Board.     As  such 
an    ex-cmclo    member    of    Laurel's    cat 
The  Japa  ware  not  satisfied     They  !  .d 
menced  to  ba  auspicious  of  Lsun.      t 
the  Japa  went  to  Laurel  and  demaide* 
bead  of  Roxas.     The  chler  of  the  Jap* 
military  police  told  Laurel  that  Boxaa 
die     It  waa  than  that  Laurel  showeo  m< 
tba  staal  of  which  he  U  made,     n  « 
malum  to  the  Japa  was  thst  bef  r*.  he 
surrender  Roxat.   they   would   !.r^'    hat 
shoot  blm— Laurel 

The  food  shortage   in   the   Islanas^ 
diibcult  problem  for  Laurel  to  bar 
the  provlncea  the  production  of  rice 
eu  down  terribly.     Another  problem 
lack  oi  transportation      Again  Lavi-  l 
on  Boxaa  tor  aaaiatance      Laurel  m  .vi 
worked  out  a  plan  that  matarUlly 
tba  shortage  of  food.     They  saw  to  Igl 
the   needy   received   rlca   rations,     ihr" 
ords  which  I  have  atoa  aad  tba  fatu. 
I  developMl  while  la  Muma  arc 
proof   that  Laurel  was  not   a  pupj 
quisling  or  a  collaborationist  or   a 
Ma  waa.  Indeed,  a  great  patriot.     To- 
say  Laurel  la  a  collaboratloniat  wtl 
eluding  Roxaa.     Tou  cannot  aay  L    ir« 
laborated  without  makliig  the  aan.e 
•gainat  Quaaon.  the  man  who  asked 
to  coopwaU  aa  beat  ba  could  and  bal| 
tect  tba  paopla.    Laurel  and  Roxaa  ' 
oratad  to  help  the  Filipino  people. 
Jap  occupation  Laurel  and  Roxas  w< 
gether  in  many  ways — and  that  Is 
to  tbla  good  hour.  Prealdent  Roxaa^ 
tared  not  one  word  of  crltlciam  «  '^ 
tion  of  his  friend  Laurel. 

Finally  the  Japa  coounencad  to 
truth.  They  went  to  Laurel  and 
of  their  diacontent.  diaaatlsf action, 
appointment  over  the  way  be  waa 
aflaira.  They  demanded  that  Lai 
key  p<»ltiona  in  the  Laurel  governi 
Japanese  sympathizers.  Laurel  reft 
favor  pro-Japanese  with  appointmeni 
did  make  one  or  two  minor  appc»-* 
but  tbla  waa  not  satisfactory  to 
The  Japa  finally  decided  to  take  dr 
tion.  They  organized  the  "MakaplU"! 
waa  auppoaad  to  ba  a  military  orgf- 
only.  Soon  the  MakapiU  aeized 
power  in  a  great  many  of  the  munlc 
By  force  the  Japa  took  Prealdent  LT 
bis  cabinet,  also  General  Roxas.  togt 
other  ranl:ing  officials,  to  Bagulo.  At^ 
they    were    held    as    prisoners.     Tr 


of  Manila.  It  waa  the 
the  govamment  of  the 
tilo  It  was  understood 
imment  would  be  dU- 
vernment  of  Makaplll 
.IP  timely  retumn>f  the 
Rented  either  plan  being 

square    to   every    wind 

one   crlsla   after    an- 

ered.     He  never  com- 

truth.    He   never   aur- 

tlons.     He   never   failed 

el  in  his  make-up.     He 

Rlzal.     Laurel  has  just 

of  the  faithful  service 

1  people — all  throughout 

,   members  of  the  lagal 
have  volunteered  to  de- 
when  he  Is  brought  to 
idlola,  a  prominent  law- 
lone  of  the  first  to  offer 
Jefense  of  Laurel.    8en- 
'Icente    J.    Pranclsco    is 
Jered  his  services  to  aid 
[Lawyer's  League  of  Ma- 
I  it  will  Rid  In  the  defense 
sman   Tlmoteo  Rlcoher- 
held  the  rank  of  major 
rmy     He  saw  active  aer- 
.rlnduque  and  In  Manila, 
bronze  medal  for  gallan- 
BUed  a  statement  about 
in  a  Manila  newspaper, 
the  following: 
a  traitor  to  his  country. 
;  course  of  action  to  'play 
and  cunning  Japa.     No 
jt  done  differently  under 
stances     At     heart.     Dr. 
Ilplno  Imbued  with  deep- 
id  sincere  love  and  devo- 
,      Dr.  Laurel  in  hU  acta 
Its    clearly    revealed    his 
Id  patriotism." 
fraid    to   face   trial.    For 
leaded  for  an  early   trUl. 
aow  that  tha  paopla  are 
rel.    Tha  chargaa  of  col- 
ne  from  people  who  fled 
the    Japs    poured    Into 
^helming  majority  of  tha 
flaa  to  tba  hUla  but  who 
to  faca  tba  Japs  know 
iillty  of  any  charge  which 
[•C*laat  him.    Tbla  la  not 
I — Laurel.    Tha  trial  con> 
millions  of  Flllplnoa  who 
U   patriotic  service   which 
rlou  rendered, 
tn  of  Manila,  a  man  who 
irybody.  told  ma  that  in 
the  high  regard  in  which 
Justice   of   tha  Supreme 
[has  but  to  remind  himself 
Vade  to  Laurel  in  the  claaMt 
and  law  colleges.  In  the 
fand  In  other  branches  of 
He  mentioned  the  foUow- 
ich  are  often  quoted:  "Ac- 
t's AdmlnUtratlva  Law  and 
Bference  Is  made  to  Laurel'a 
Law.  etc  ";  ''The  Supreme 
rough  Laurel,  holds,  etc."; 
^al  Reforma  in  Philippines." 
eaklng    for    the    Supreme 

Trlnoa,  an  attorney  of 
^ter  to  a  Manila  newspaper, 
ne  letter: 

lis  linked  with  the  progrea- 

t>n  of  Justice  in  the  PhlUp- 

^hens  the  faith  of  the  peo- 

.  dispenser  of  that  Justice. 

(htlest  and  moat  powerful 

Hla  term  as  a  member 

5urt  enhanced  the  prestige 

XT   couru   and   gave   lustre 

lllpplne  Jurisprudence  such 

enjoyed." 


Law  profaaaora  In  the  colleges  and  unl- 
versltlea  in  the  Philippines  have  a  prepared 
textbook  of  Laurel  decisions  and  these  de- 
are  used  In  teaching  law  studenta. 
of  the  more  celebrated  decisions  of 
Laurel  are  In  the  caaes:  Plaruu  v.  Gil;  An- 
gara v.  Electoral  Commission;  Cristobal  ▼. 
Labrador;  Calaeng  v.  Williams.  Many  other 
noted  Laurel  decisions  could  be  mentioned 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

Aftar  the  arar  ended  Laurel  was  aelected 
aa  cbancelor  of  the  National  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Manllal  a  leading  educational  Insti- 
tution of  Manila.  It  Is  hardly  probable  that 
be  would  have  been  thus  honored  by  an  edu- 
cational institution  if  taint  stirrounded  his 
name. 

From  the  Manila  Bulletin  of  February  17. 
liM7,  I  read  that  Dr.  Laurel  was  invited  by 
tba  Map*  High  School  of  Manila  to  mal^  the 
prlaelpal  addreas.  Dr.  Laurel  made  the  ad- 
dress, which  closed  with  these  lines:  "l  plead 
with  all  students  to  be  true  to  God,  to 
country,  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow- 
man  and  the  consequences  will  take  care  of 
thaaiMlvaa."  Many  other  invlutlons  have 
been  extended  to  Laurel  since  liberation. 

In  the  Manila  Btilletin  of  February  18.  1M7, 
reference  waa  made  that  Dr.  Laurel  was 
elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Young 
Democrats  League  as  a  result  of  his  speech 
before  the  student  body  of  Mapa  High  School 
on  February  17,  1947.  I  read  In  the  Manila 
Times  of  February  16,  1947,  that  Dr.  Laurel 
had  accepted  an  Invitation  to  speak  at  Bohol 
Junior  College  in  Manila  and  would  be  the 
guest  of  honor  on  February  22,  1947.  In  the 
Manila  Bulletin  of  February  24,  1947.  men- 
tion was  made  that  the  University  of  Phlllp- 
plnea  Lawyers'  Circle  would  hold  Its  round 
table  forum  at  the  Manila  Hotel  on  March 
1,  1947,  and  that  Dr.  Laurel  would  be  the 
guaat  apaakar.  I  ootild  cite  many  Instancea 
during  IfM  and  1947  when  Dr,  Laurel  waa 
the  gueat  apeakar  or  the  guest  of  honor  at 
varlotia  functlona  In  Manila.  Theaa  InvlU- 
tlons.  thaaa  honors,  put  at  rest  the  charges 
that  Laurel  waa  a  collaborator. 

My  talka  with  Flllplnoa  In  all  walka  of 
Ufa  convinced  me  that  Laurel  ia  tha  moat 
lovad  man  In  tha  Philippines.  I  feel  thst 
I  haTa  shown  by  the  facts  I  have  produced 
that  Laurel  was  not  a  collaborator,  a  quis- 
ling, a  puppat,  or  a  traitor.  He  waa  aalacted 
by  tha  Japan aaa  to  baad  up  the  Philippine 
Governmant  baeauaa  the  Japa  knew  they  had 
to  select  a  man  who  would  be  able  to  guide 
tha  Flllplnoa.  The  Tlllplnoa  truated  Laurel 
before  tha  Japs  arrived  In  Manila.  They 
truMad  him  during  Japanaaa  occupation. 
Tboy  trust  and  love  him  today.  The  FlU- 
ptaos  are  batter  able  to  paas  Judgment  on 
Laant  and  Laurel's  acu  than  a  amall  group 
of  power-aeeklng  politicians  who  challenged 
Laurel's  patrlotlam.  My  study  of  Laurel  and 
my  Inveatlgatlon  of  hla  record  prompts  my 
prediction  that  7  out  of  every  10  Filipino 
voters  will  vote  for  Laurel  for  any  office 
within  the  gift  of  his  people.  I  talked  with 
many  Americans  In  Manila  and  other  parts 
of  the  Islands.  They  all  readily  admit  that 
Laurel  ruled  Justly,  fairly,  honaatly,  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  PUlplno  people  up- 
permoat  In  hU  mind  at  all  tlmaa.  They 
were  all  willing  to  concede  that  he  baa  tha 
most  brilliant  mind  In  the  Phlllpplnaa  today. 
They  also  admitted  that  he  saved  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lives  by  his  courageous 
acta.  I  talked  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  Filipinos  and  not  a  single  Filipino  uttered 
a  word  of  critlcLsm  agaliut  Laurel.  They 
acclaimed  him  as  their  savior. 

Before  I  doae  this  letter  I  should  like  to 
briefly  refer  to  the  chief  charge  which  was 
brought  agalnat  Laurel— the  charge  of  be- 
ing a  collaboratloniat.  What  Is  coUabora- 
Uon?  CoUaboraUon  Impllea  wlUingneas. 
The  facts  I  have  gathered,  and  from  which 
I  wrote  the  foregoing  letter,  do  not  disclose 
any  wlUlngnaas  on  the  part  of  Laurel  to  work 
against  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Filipino  people.    The  Filipinos  were  inade- 


quately prepared  and  wn-e  quickly  beaten  by 
the  Japs.  Notwithstanding  the  Filipinos 
vrere  st  the  mercy  of  a  ruthleas  enemy,  they 
remained  loyal  to  America.  Some  of  the 
FUiplnoe  "played  ball"  vWth  the  eiMmy  be- 
cause they  knew  that  eventually  they  would 
be  liberated.  Some  Flllplnoa  diagulaed  their 
real  feelings  in  order  to  survive  until  liber- 
ation came.  Tes;  some  few  Filipinos  "played 
ball"  with  the  Japs  becauae  they  thought  the 
Japs  would  be  victorious.  Those  few  made 
a  lot  of  money.  The  record  will  show  that 
Ururel  dealt  brutally  with  this  latter  group 
of  traitors.  This  small  group  of  Filipinos 
who  thought  the  Japs  would  win  are  bitter 
against  Laurel  and  they  have  charged  him 
with  being  a  traitor.  When  the  war  ended 
Laurel  waa  a  poor  man.  Today  he  Uvea  in 
a  small  house,  poorly  furnished,  but  his  con- 
science is  clear.  He  holds  his  bead  high  and 
looks  in  the  faces  of  his  fellow  men  because 
bis  fellow  men  love  and  trust  blm. 

On  February  25,  1947.  Jtist  2  days  before  1 
left  Manila.  Dr.  Laurel  aaked  me  to  have 
lunch  vrlth  blm  at  a  small,  not- too-Impres- 
sive resUtirant  In  downtown  Manila.  When 
we  walked  into  the  restaurant  all  wbo  were 
sitting  at  tables  and  at  the  lunch  cotmter 
crowded  around  their  idol,  the  man  they 
loved,  the  man  who  had  saved  them  during 
Japaneae  occupation.  I  was  seated  at  a 
Uble  and  I  waited  almoat  30  minutes  for 
Dr.  Laurel  to  Join  me.  He  Just  oould  not  get 
away  from  his  friends.  FinaUy.  whan  he 
reached  my  table  and  we  started  to  have  our 
lunch,  I  aaked  Dr.  Laurel  for  a  statement. 
Ha  aaked  for  a  piece  of  paper  and  started  to 
write  rapidly  and  without  a  pauae.  The  fol- 
lowing la  the  statement  which  thla  great 
man  handed  me: 

"Before  the  Pacific  war  I  waa  an  Associate 
Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  I  was  made  Secretary  of 
Justice  and  thus  became  a  member  of  Mr 
Queson's  war  Cabinet.  I  waa  to  accompany 
him  on  his  flight  from  Manila,  but  at  the  last 
hour  he  asked  me  to  stsy  and  help  the  rank- 
ing member  of  bis  Cabinet  (wbo  was  his 
executive  secretary.  Jorge  Vargas)  protect 
the  civilian  population. 

President  Queaon  left  tha  Filipino  leaders 
behind  with  Instructions  to  do  their  best  to 
protect  the  people,  and  be  authorized  us  to 
do  whatever  waa  necaaaary  to  thla  and.  abort 
of  taking  tha  oath  of  allagianoe  to  Japan. 
This  was  dona  with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  General  MacArthur. 

"The  FUlplno  leaders  cndaavorad  and  tiiad 
their  beat  under  tha  drcumatancaa.  Tbay 
refrained  from  taking  any  atap  oalculaiad  to 
help  the  Japanese  In  their  mUltary  objec- 
tlvaa,  and  If  anything  was  done  which  might 
give  the  Impression  of  rendering  aid  to  the 
enemy,  this  was  done  either  under  force  or 
duress  under  military  occupation.  Thla  la 
evident,  for  inatance,  in  the  ckse  of  the  dec- 
laration of  a  atate  of  war  where  the  FUlplno 
leaders  refused  to  authorlae  oonacrlptlon  of 
the  FUiplnoe  for  mUltary  purpoaes  of  tha 
enemy.  Many  more  Inatancee  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

•The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Filipino 
occupation's  leaders  waa  to  enable  the  people 
to  live  and  to  prevent  their  extermination 
by  the  cruel  and  barbarous  enemy.  This  was 
not  only  the  duty  of  the  Flllplnoa  to  them- 
selves, but  the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
States  after  the  Filipinos  had  been  aban- 
doned to  their  fate.  We  were  faced  with  an 
actual  situation,  not  with  thtorita,  and  we 
did  our  best  under  God  and  In  loyalty  to  our 
people. 

"I  am  not  Inaenaltlva  to  the  demonatra- 
tlona  of  affection  of  my  people  wherever  I 
go,  and  I  ahaU  continue  to  serve  them  in  my 
retirement  with  loyalty  and  coivage. 

"JocB  P.  Launu" 

•FxaaxTAaT  25.  1947." 

Dr.  Latirel  la  a  deep  thinker,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  a  far-alighted  man.  In  talk- 
ing to  me  about  Ruaala  In  the  early  part 
of  Febrtiary  1947,  be  aald: 


"The  United  NaUona  needa  oU  In  Ita  bm- 
cblnery.  It  la  not  functl<mlng  properly. 
Ttals  great  body  can  do  a  world  of  good  if 
reorganiaed  and  made  workable.  Buaala  la 
not  greater  than  the  United  Nations  and 
Russia  shoiUd  be  made  to  understand  thla 
in  plain  language.  If  Russia  wishea  to  op- 
poae  aU  free  peoplea  then  It  is  better  (or 
the  world  to  have  Ruaala  outalde  the  famUy 
of  United  Natlona." 

Laurel's  greatest  obaeaslon  la  hla  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  conununism.  He  is 
alarmed  because  a  nxunber  of  former  liberty- 
loving  countries  are  shifting  or  have  shifted 
to  aoclalism.  One  day  when  we  were  driv- 
ing along  Dewey  Boulevard  on  the  ocean 
front,  he  looked  Into  the  open  sea  and  said: 

"Mr.  Reeves,  communism  la  the  greatest 
naenace  to  the  world  today.  Communism 
haa  spread  throughout  Europe  and  it  is  gain- 
ing rapidly  in  Asia.  It  has  ruined  China 
and  reports  indicate  It  has  a  strong  foot- 
hold in  South  America.  Thank  God,  Mac- 
Arthur  haa  not  permitted  it  to  make  any 
headway  in  Japan."  I  told  Dr.  Laurel  that 
communism  would  not  make  any  headway 
in  the  United  Btatea,  whereupon  he  added: 
"You  Americans  seem  to  think  this  Red 
movement  cannot  take  root  In  your  country 
because  of  your  great  wealth.  Red  InlUtra- 
tlon  has  nude  considerable  headway  in  Bra- 
sU.  the  richest  country  in  South  America. 
This  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  America." 

This  man  Laurel  seems  to  have  been  en- 
dowed with  that  extraordinary  clarity  of 
vision,  that  vivid  Imagination,  which  Is  the 
mark  of  the  truly  great  man.  There  Is  not 
a  coarse  fiber  In  his  make-up.  He  Is  kind, 
humane,  and  quiet-spoken.  He  loves  chil- 
dren. On  onoe  oocaaion  I  fotind  bbn  in  the 
roae  garden  In  front  of  hla  home.  He  waa 
wearing  khaki  shirt  and  khaki  trouaers, 
watching  a  little  girl  romp  and  play  among 
the  flowara. 

The  example  aet  by  Dr.  Laurel  will  for- 
ever stand  out  as  a  beaoon  light,  typifying 
the  quality  and  character  that  go  to  make 
up  a  great  man  In  all  aenaea  of  tha  word. 
He  fought  for  the  Flllplnoa  before  the  com- 
monwealth waa  eatabllahed.  Be  fought  for 
PhUlppine  indejMndence.  He  fed,  he  clothed, 
he  guided,  he  protected  hla  people  during 
Japaneae  occupation.  Today  he  la  ualng  hla 
energy  and  reeouroeful  mind  to  oppoaa  the 
onruablng  tide  at  communlam.  Before  the 
war  and  during  Japaneae  oocupetion  the 
name  of  Laurel  waa  a  living  symbol  of  na- 
tional aaaertlveneaa,  of  dignity  and  of  pa- 
triotic ardor  which  enrleb  tha  matnsprlnga 
of  a  noble  heritage.  The  war  did  not  change 
the  genuine  meUl  of  hla  greatneea.  Today 
he  haa  more  frlenda  throughout  the  PhU- 
Ipplnea  than  be  had  before  the  Japa  arrived 
in  Manila. 

Laurel  haa  used  his  great  talenU  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Jiutlce.  He  has  given 
hU  all  to  the  cause  of  righteoiuneas.  Hta 
only  concern  Is  the  triumph  of  Justice. 
He  has  fctigbt  against  every  form  of  op- 
pression and  dlscrlmlnstlon.  He  haa  uaed 
his  wisdom,  his  Influence,  his  anetigy,  and 
what  material  means  he  had  to  aaalst  tboee 
who  needed  his  help  and  guidance.  HU 
InteUlgence,  hla  strength,  hU  greatness  baa 
not  caused  him  to  loee  the  common  touch. 
HlB  pulse  beats  for  the  common  man.  He 
Is  the  champion  of  the  common  man  in  the 
Philippines  today.  He  represents  the  ideals 
which  Rlzal  fought  for.  By  hla  devotion 
to  principle,  hla  austerity,  hla  refuaal  to 
compromise,  his  love  of  ootutry,  he  baa 
won  miUions  of  followers  to  bis  banner. 
He  spent  himself  utterly,  with  never  a 
thought  of  hla  own  comfort  or  his  own  wd- 
fare.  The  one  Impelling  force  which  baa 
guided  this  man  throughout  his  Ufa  haa 
been  hla  desire  to  help  his  people. 

When  Laurel's  time  haa  come  to  an  et^ 
historians  of  the  future  wUl  present  the  trtie 
alae  and  stattire  of  this  great  patriot.  They 
win  rank  him  with  RIaal,  Bonlflcio.  General 
lAina.  M"*'*"*.  and  Quezon.     It  wlU  be  aald 
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raw  materials  than  they  consume.    Moreover, 


must  adapt  herself  to  her  new  circumstances, 
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undersUndlng  mind,  his  profound 

,.   bis   human   kindness,   his   moral 

his  iron  will,  his  rugged  fearlessness 

as  an  Inspiration  for  unborn  gen- 

.    to    come,    and    an    Illustration    of 

treat  personality  can  utilize  the  op- 

of  the  Und  he  so  deeply  loved. 

r   verdict    awaiu   cannot   disturb 

conscience.     Justice  cannot  fall  this 

vn  whoaa  sacrlfldal  sarvlce  now  shines 

rtOlncai  ot  Iti  pandeur  within  the 

ilatlon  of  a  grateful  people.     Laurel 

Aat  what  he  did  was  for  the  be^t 

of  his  people,  and  he  has  publicly 

would  do  It  all  over  again.     Such 

of  steel  will  always  remain  In   the 

—  hU  people. 

has  been  a  long  letter.  Hsrold,  and 

that  you  have  taken  time  to  read 

igh  carefully.      The   welfare  of   the 

nes  and  the  FUlplno  people  la  stUl 

of  vital  Importance  to  the  United 

more   Importance   than   we   may 

>.«^.     It  would  be  a  disaster  to  his 

If  Lsure'V  effectiveness  as  a  leader 

any  way  Impaired.    There  may  be  a 

the  near  future  when  the  exponents 

acy  will  need  every  strong  friend 

muster  In  the  fight  to  keep  the 

forces  of  communism  from  spread- 

^aghout  the  Philippines. 

my  regards  to  the  staff  and  keep  up 

work. 

]  tegards. 


dem  xT%ej 
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IJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Hi^N.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  oieLAHOM\ 
IN  Ttta  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1947 

MONRONEY.    Mi.       Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

I  include  the  following  editorial 

the    Chicago    Sun    of    June    25. 
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goes  the  great  Republican  economy 

in   Congrees?     Representative   AiaMT 

Democrat,  Tenn.)    has  been   keeping 

presented  hU  findings  In  the  House 

day.  and  they  stood  up  well  against 

of  the  Republicans. 

beginning  of  the  session,  the  House 

talked  big  about  slashing  W.OOO.- 

ofl  President  Truman's  proposed  ex- 

The  Senste  decided  to  cut  only 

.000.     Under  the  Congressional  Re- 

, Act  the  two  Houses  are  supposed 

together  early  In  the  session  and  adopt 

ve  budget  as  a  guide  to  all  appro- 

.  and  tax  bills.    That  has  never  hap- 

The  legislative  budget  is  defunct — 

;  ed  up  in  conference. 

ot  the  major  appropriations  bills  hav- 

tha  House,  It  is  now  possible  to 

performance  In  that  branch  against 

of  a  $6,000,000,000  cut.    By  Rep- 

,    itlve  Taasa's  own  claim,  the  savings  to 
1  otal  only  •3,700,000,000 — a  discount  of 
40  percent. 

the  really  interesting  part  of  the  story, 
out  by  Representative  Gobi.  Is  that 
dalm    Itself    Is   wildly   misleading.     He 
that  actual  reduction  v,f  expendl- 
unounts  to  tl. 800.000 .000.    The  rest  of 
rings  are  paper  transactions  represent - 
acttial  cut  In  outlays  at  all. 

>,  the  Bapubllcan  leaders  claim 
Miiad  HINMMW.OOO  in  ua  raXiuids. 


pi  omlse 


pol  ited  I 


eaUm^tes 


nil 


That  is,  they  estimate  the  Treasury  will 
to  pay  out  WOO.OCO.OOO  leas  for  this  pur 
than  Mr.  Truman  eatimated.  But  the  Ti 
ury-8  llabUlty  for  tax  refunds  Is  not  l 
trolled  by  anybodyf  estimates.  If  taxpa) 
have  legitimate  claims,  they  will  be  entll 
to  collect,  whether  this  year,  next  year. 
socne  other  year.  Any  saving  here  is  pur 
on  paper. 

Another  saving   U  accounted  for  by 
House  decision  not  to  cancel  »fl42. 000.000 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  notes  held 
the  Treasury     These  notes  represent  mot 
mtatmaj  spent  by  the  CCC  in  pursuance  of 
congrssBlonal  mandate.     Seme  day.  as  r- 
gress  Intended,  the  notes  will  have  to  be 
celed.     Carrying  them  on  the  books  a  111 
longer  does  not  save  a  dollar  of  the  taxpar 
money. 

Representative  Goax  cites  many  other  ci 
of   agile   bookkeeping.     The   House   "fc"- 
$500,000,000  by  figuring  that  the  Govern 
would  sell  more  surplus  ships  than   anf 
pated:  but  no  expenditures  are  thereby 
The  Hotise  takes  credit  for  some  downt 
revisions  In  the  budget  made  by  the  P 
dent  himself.     It  commits  the  Govsrni 
to  certain  expenditures,  such  as  consuuc 
of    veterans'    hosplUls,    but    postpones 
actual  outlay  until  next  year  or  later.    O 
savings  are  made  in  the  sure  knowledge 
they  will  be  dissipated  by  deficiency  ar 
prlatlons  next  winter. 

So  the  budget  seems  to  be  worklnfj 
about  as  expected      The  GOP  majorltf^ 
managed  to  hobble  some  valuable  func 
of  Government,  such  as  enforcement  of 
wage- hour  laws,  but  has  not  begun  to^ 
compllsh  the  spectacular  cuts  so  gaily  p 
Ised  for  purposes  of  winning  the  11K« 
tions. 


The  Courier  and  Hit  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

or  KOSTH  dakot.* 
IN  THE  3£NATi:  OF  THE  UNITED  STi 

Friday.  June  27  ileoislative  day 
Monday.  April  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print* 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord  a  most " 
tifully  written  article  entitled 
Courier  and  His  Creed."  by  Rev. 
Harris,  pastor  of  the  First  Metl 
Church,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.  During^ 
many  years  that  I  have  been 
with  the  Civil  Service  I  have  nev( 
such  a  beautiful  tribute  paid  to^ 
letter-carrier  as  is  this  one  paid  by 
tor  Pierce  Harrl.*;.  and  I  particularly 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  signed 
his  own  handwriting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

THK  COtntlSa  AND  HIS  CXXXD 

Riding  recently  along  Peachtree 
those  hot  afternoons  when  the  sun 
down  and  the  hot  tar  ooaed  up  fr 
pavemenu,  I  saw  trudging  along  the  sU 
a  postman  bowed  over  with  a  back-bn 
load  of  mall.  He  was  not  accompanl 
any  band.  He  was  not  keeping  step  ' 
martial  music.  Not  was  he  dischargi 
duty  to  the  sound  of  trumpets— Just  a 
man — delivering  the  mall. 

I  rememt>er  another  day.  chill  and 
swept.  With  cold  rain  washing  the  sldf 
when  out  on  the  edge  of  the  city  I  saf 


about  the  same  bur- 
»adfastly    along    from 

my  mind  some  words 
|o  copied  from  the  cor- 
-offlce  building  In  New 

lor  rain  nor  heat  nor 

aese  couriers  from  the 
^elr  appointed  rounds  " 
MS  against  their  creed 
|t  their  knowledge  how 

living  up  to  Its  high 
topping  my  car.  getting 
bt.  and   lifting  my  hat 

we  become  to  a  post- 

olace  In  the  pattern  of 

lit'i.t  place  at  the  right 

|p      Ls  humble  duty  as 

led    upon    Its    faithful 

flny  and  well-being  of 

live    It    little    thought. 

5f  victorious  living.     If 

imunlty.  the  Individual 

iself  to  a  similar  height 

fumble,   yet   Important. 

pmbershlp  and  cltleen- 

arge  forward  the  whole 

Uke. 
a  postman  trudging 

creed — and  remember 

elf  if  you  are  doing  as 
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-Tke  Martball  Plan 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

KEFAUVER 

REPRESENTATIVES 

tne  27.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
asly  interested  in  the 

rehabilitation  of  Eu- 

le  Secretary  of  State, 
[  Congress  is  also  inter- 
Ion  of  Europe  nations 

Jnder  leave  to  extend 

jdej^n  editorial  of  the 

5f  Jilne  22.  1947.    The 

lat  the  editorial  was 

jitorial  staff  with  the 

ibers  of  the  Institute 

ford  and  that  the  edi- 

te  benefit  of  consulta- 

leridge.  Sir  Arthur  Sal- 

I  George  Schuster. 

las  follows: 

ropoelng  that  the  United 

a   Joint    reconstruction 

Europe.  Including  Brlt- 
pd  a  radical  departure 
f — the  financing  of  an 
leal  We  cannot  exj)ect 
I  accepted  by  the  United 

ss  the  potential  bene- 
th  an  equal  readiness  to 

id  precedent, 
^c  program,  cutting  across 

which  the  European  na- 
|ited  to  produce,  would  be 

lent.  But  without  such 
Dpe.  Including  BrlUln.  Is 
lie   decline.     A*    present 

held  from  a  dangerous 
lar  credits  to  some  coun- 
Ist  being  used  up.  and 
lers    which  ends  soon. 

t  Europeans.     They  live 
reduces  far  less  food  and 


raw  materials  than  they  consume.  Moreover, 
it  is  wastefully  cut  up  into  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate national  economies.  This  huge  popula- 
tion grew  up  and  flourished  In  Etirope  during 
the  nineteenth  century  t)ecause  of  one  basic 
fact:  It  had  a  virtual  world  monopoly  of 
IndustrlallzatlCMi  and  could,  by  trade,  draw 
upon  the  food  and  raw-material  resources 
of  almost  the  whole  globe. 

This  nineteenth-century  basis  of  European 
prosperity  has  disappeared  forever  through 
tlie  effects  of  two  wars  and  the  enormous 
developments  outside  Europe.  The  United 
States  now  produces  more  steel  than  the 
whole  of  Europe  has  ever  produced,  and  her 
industrial  technique  Is  the  moat  efficient  in 
the  world.  Russia  has  developed  a  closed 
economy  of  gigantic  proportions.  In  Asia, 
Japan  has  become  Industrialized  and  much 
of  Chinas  trade  fiows  to  America.  Thus. 
Europe,  her  industrial  supremacy  gone.  Is 
thrown  back  on  her  own  limited  resources 
and  those  of  her  remaining  dependencies, 
which  lie  mainly  In  undeveloped  Africa.  But 
Europe's  population  has  not  diminished. 
There  are  still  350.000.000  people  in  Europe 
used  to  a  civilized  living  standard. 

SINKING  XTNDEK  A  LOAD  Or  DEBTS 

At  the  same  time  physical  war  destruction 
has  greatly  reduced  Europe's  own  productive 
capacity,  both  agricultural  and  industrial. 
Economic  nationalism,  so  far  frran  subsiding, 
has  been  Intensified.  The  productivity  of 
Europe's  greatest  Industrial  unit.  Germany, 
was  partly  destroyed  by  war,  and  Its  recovery 
Is  being  Intentionally  reduced  for  political 
considerations. 

Finally  the  impoverished  economy  of  Eu- 
rope carries  new  mortgages — on  the  one  hand 
the  reparations  claims  of  Russia,  herself 
equally  devastated  by  the  late  war,  and  on 
the  other  the  sterling  debts  of  Great  Britain 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  Russia 
has  tied  much  of  the  production  of  East 
Etirope  to  her  own  5-year  plan,  causing  a  fur- 
ther drain  away  of  resources  from  Europe  as 
a  whole. 

If  these  circumstances  continue.  It  is  pat- 
ently clear  that  Europe  must  continue  to  de- 
cline. Unless  there  are  radical  changes. 
350.000,000  people  cannot  possibly  go  on  liv- 
ing In  Europe  even  at  their  present  reduced 
standards  of  living.  All  wUl  be  forced  to 
lower  their  living  standards  even  fiuther. 
Many  will  have  to  emigrate  or  starve.  The 
world,  however,  no  longer  contains  fields  for 
mass  emigration,  and  people  will  not  resign 
themselves  quietly  to  starvation.  Economic 
collapse  In  Etirope  would,  therefore,  lead  to 
political  upheavals  of  Incalculable  magnitude. 

The  economic  collapse  of  Europe  has  been 
staved  off  in  the  last  years  only  by  running 
into  piecemeal  dollar  debts  to  the  tune  of 
about  £750.000,000  annually.  Of  this,  only  a 
very  small  part— less  than  £100.000.000— has 
been  used  for  productive  purposes.  The  rest 
has  been  first  aid.  mostly  food. 

HOW   DOLLAta   MUST   BE  tJSED 

These  dollar  credits  are  now  nearly  used 
up.  and  Europe  Is  faced  with  an  inability  to 
go  on  "buying"  from  America  the  food  and 
raw  materials  which  she  needs  merely  for 
current  consumption.  This  so-called  "dollar 
crisis"  Is  the  hard  proof  of  Europe's  basic 
economic  maladjustment  or  present  Inability 
to  live  unsupported. 

The  Marshall  offer  Is  Intended  to  give 
Europe  the  chance  to  overcome  that  malad- 
justment, to  change  the  basic  conditions 
which  at  present  oblige  her  to  be  a  perennial 
beggar  from  the  New  World.  Europe  Is 
offered  even  larger  amounts  of  dollars.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  dollar  asphyxiation  Is 
imminently  threatening,  on  one  condition: 
that  this  time  the  dollars  shoiUd  be  used 
on  a  Join^  program  that  really  provides  a 
cure. 

This  means  much  more  than  the  mere  re- 
pair of  war  damage.     It  means  that  Europe 
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must  adapt  herself  to  her  new  circumstances, 
change  her  patchwork  nineteenth-century 
structure  Into  an  Integrated  twentieth-cen- 
tury structure,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce as  much  from  her  own  resources  and 
those  of  her  dependencies  as  is  physically 
possible.  The  object  of  the  program  must 
be  for  Europe,  within  a  limited  number  of 
years,  to  become  capable  of  balancing  her 
trade  account  with  the  outside  world,  while 
maintaining  a  tolerable  standard  of  living 
for  her  350.000.000  people. 

In  this  program  of  modernization  the  most 
important  single  item  without  which  lasting 
success  cannot  be  expected  Is  the  gradual 
economic  integration  of  the  participating 
countries.  Unless  this  Is  achieved  they  can- 
not obtain  the  benefits  of  a  continent-wide 
economy  such  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
at  present  alone  enjoy. 

"Trying  to  put  each  European  country  sep- 
arately on  Its  feet  would.  In  the  conditions 
which  have  developed  In  the  last  30  years, 
be  attempting  the  Impossible.  That  Is  why 
Mr.  Marshall  has  rightly  made  a  Joint  pro- 
gram the  condition  of  American  aid. 

This  condition  has  acute  political  Impli- 
cations which  must  be  faced.  First,  those 
countries  which  take  part  In  a  Joint  European 
economic  program  will.  In  the  process,  lose 
some  of  their  economic  sovereignty.  It 
might  be  possible  formally  to  disguise  this. 
No  explicit  surrender  of  sovereignty  need  be 
asked  for  In  the  Initial  agreement.  But 
countries  pledged  to  adapt  their  economic 
life  to  a  supranational  program  will  become 
so  Interdependent  In  fact  that  their  sov- 
ereignties must  in  part  become  merged.  For 
their  Jolat  efficiency  the  coantrles  within  the 
scheme  will  have  to  exchange  economic  hos- 
tages: they  can  do  this  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  will  never  again  be  at  war 
with  one  another.  Such  a  recognition  of  in- 
terdependence may  be  historically  overdue  in 
Europe  and  a  condition  of  her  present  sur- 
vival. But  It  is  a  revolutionary  step  for  the 
individual  countries  to  take. 

Secondly,  no  Joint  European  program  can 
work  unless  Its  participants  are  enabled  to 
disregard  the  most-favored-nation  clause  In 
their  dealings  with  each  other.  For  trading 
purposes  the  European  house  must  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  its  Internal  divisions  while 
retaining  the  house  walls. 

WOKKINO  TOWARD  A  CUSTOMS  OTflON 

Ultimately  the  area  of  the  Joint  program 
must  become  a  currency  and  customs  union 
In  which  goods,  services,  and  labor  can  be 
Interchanged  freely  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  over-all  program.  This,  of 
course,  could  be"  achieved  only  gradually, 
over  a  period  of,  say.  10  years.  But  In  the 
meantime  there  must  be  an  Intermediate 
period  of  adjustment  by  preferences  and 
special  tariffs.  This  Involves  a  departure 
In  favor  of  Europe  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  the  established  American  policy  re- 
garding multilateral  trade.  Europe,  during 
the  period  In  which  It  develops  toward  full 
customs  union,  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  an  economic  union  "In  gesUtlon."  en- 
titled freely  to  assist  and  protect  Internal 
trade  within  Its  prospective  boundaries. 
Without  such  a  concession,  American  dollar 
Injections  Into  any  part  of  Europe  could  not 
have  their  full  effect  on  the  recovery  of  Eu- 
roi>e  as  a  whole.  America  would  be  stifling 
what  she  intended  to  revive. 

The  draft  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  states  that  "the  con- 
tracting parties  recognize  that  there  may  In 
exceptional  circumstances  be  Justification 
for  new  preferential  arrangements  requir- 
ing an  exception  to  the  provisions  In  this 
agreement."  The  Marshall  offer  Is  an  "ex- 
ceptional circumstance." 

The  third  and  largest  problem  arises  from 
the  present  state  of  American-Rtisslan  and 
European-Russian  relations.    Russia  has  up 


to  now  most  decidedly  opposed  every  move 
toward  European  unity.  The  fact  that  this 
particular  European  program  would  be  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  America  will  arouse 
her  Instinctive  suspicion.  Without  the  con- 
sent of  Russia,  the  eastern  Etiropean  coun- 
tries would  hardly  be  able  to  Join  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Marshall,  however,  has  made  It  ex- 
plicit that  the  American  offer  includes 
Russia  herself.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
economic  advantages  which  Russia  could 
derive  from  participation  In  the  American- 
aid  program  might  be  such  u  to  outweigh.  In 
'er  own  evaluation,  her  objections  to  the 
economic  unity  of  Europe. 

What  are  these  advantages?  It  is  hard  to 
envisage  a  program  which  would  lump  Rus- 
sia and  Europe  together  In  an  Integrated 
economy.  It  could  scarcely  be  the  Ameri- 
can tiope  to  create  a  united  economy  for 
the  entire  space  which  stretches  from  Brest 
to  Vlfidlvostok  or  her  Intention  to  integrate 
Europe  into  the  Soviet  5-year  plan. 

But  IX  Russia  cannot  be  made  a  part  of 
an  economically  Integrated  Europe,  she  can 
receive  American  aid  within  the  scheme,  both 
lndir««tly  and  directly.  The  scheme  would 
have  to  take  account  of  the  Russian  repara- 
tion claims  against  the  ex-enemy  states.  If 
Russia  agrees  to  European  reconstruction,  a 
reviving  European  economy  could  produce 
German.  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian 
reparations  for  Russia  without  collapse:  a 
bankrupt  continent  cotild  pay  nothing,  what- 
ever Russia's  claims. 

Nor  should  the  possibility  at  direct  dollar 
granns  to  Russia  be  excluded.  Clearly, 
America,  In  the  present  political  situation. 
Is  UE likely  to  offer  a  loan  to  Russia.  If  Russia 
flatly  opposes  the  Marshall  scheme  for 
Europe.  But  If  Russia  agrees  to  and  ooop- 
erat(«  In  the  project,  and  does  not  make 
lmp<:«8lble  demands  Intended  to  wreck  It, 
the  political  atmosphere  would  be  elec- 
trioaUy  changed.  Dlfect  American  aid  to 
Russia  would  even  appear  probable  within 
the  framework  of  a  scheme  permitting  the 
Joint  recovery  of  Biu-ope,  Including  east 
Europe. 

XUSSIA    AND    THE    BASIS    OF    PIACS 

Another  consideration  which  should  not 
be  absent  from  Russian  minds  Is  that  If  Rus- 
sia adheres  to  the  scheme,  she  will,  as  a 
sponsoring  power,  have  an  Influence  on  the 
way  It  Lb  worked.  If  she  holds  aloof,  she  has 
indeed  the  power  to  restrict  the  scheme  to 
western  Europe,  but  she  would  be  creating 
the  very  western  bloc  she  fears  and  foregoing 
any  influence  on  its  development. 

Fiom  our  point  of  view  Russian  adherence 
might  add  to  the  internal  tensions  and  de- 
lays in  working  an  already  difficult  scheme. 
But  It  would  be  well  worth  even  that.  A 
parallel  and  conjoint  reconstruction  of  Rus- 
sia and  Europe  would  make  for  peace,  while 
a  njconstructkjn  race  between  Russia  plus 
eastern  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  west- 
ern Europe  backed  by  America  on  the  other, 
mufit  almost  Inevitably  turn  Into  an  arma- 
ment race.  Europe,  moreover,  is  a  sounder 
economic  proposition  than  western  Europe. 
The  west  and  east  of  Europe  are  roughly 
complementary  in  their  products,  western 
E^lrope  having  the  Industry,  eastern  Europe 
the  food.  Together  they  can  help  each  other 
tremendously,  and  thtis  the  world.  Their 
economic  reunion  and  Integration  may  well 
be  the  decisive  factor  in  attaining  sUble 
peace. 

Even  if  Russia  returns  a  negative  answer 
now  and  the  Joint  program  has  to  begin 
with  the  western  European  nations  only, 
the  door  must  be  left  wide  open  for  the  east- 
ern European  nations  and  Russia  herself  to 
come  in  subsequently. 

After  the  present  diplomatic  parleys,  the 
obvious  meeting  place  for  the  first  confer- 
ence on  the  Marshall  offer  would  be  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Kuiope,  esUbllshed   in  Geneva.    Voting  In 
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U  by  simple  majority,  with 
right  of  veto.  It  offen  the 
UXtmX  'xfedlum  (or  dlacuiBtDg  the  acheme. 
But  If  RuuUt  UUces  »  violently  obstructive 
atUtudi>.  a  special  confwence  of  Ktiropean 
ataU*  I  light  luivc  to  be  c»Iled 

■  TBAB  ni  aaUBica 

Whatever  and  wberavw  the  conference, 
n  ust  be  no  delay  In  calUng  It  or  alow- 
Ito  deliberatlona.  for  two  vitally  Im- 
One  ti  the  cstreme  phyalcal 
or  ■urope'a  dollar  necda.  Tae  other 
IMS  la  Prealdentlal  election  year  In 
the  Unl  tad  Statea;  no  favorable  decision  can 
be  azpc  rtad  from  America  dyring  that  year 
ITalaM  pwope  r«pM«d  in  ttme  for  America 
vo  maki  bar  decision  in  the  latter  months  of 
1»47,  S  irope  would  have  to  wait  until  1»49 
And  alK  i  cannot  wait  till  then 

Thl*  laavea  tia  with  only  about  8  months 
to  agrc<  on  the  cawntlals  of  the  Joint  ikuro- 
paan  p  ogram  for  which  Mr  Mantoall  aaks 
Can  a  1  uH  plan  poaalbiy  be  drawn  up  during 
that  thie?  How  much  can  be  achieved  may 
greatly  depend  on  the  preparatory  worfc 
which  1  idlviduaJ  governments  get  dona  wlth- 
la.  the  t  ast  weeks. 

Tka  'X**t  mUtaHe  which  the  conferpnce 
muat  a<  old  la  to  mlalntarpret  the  whole  pur- 
post  f£  tha  M""»»*«n  offer  by  producing  noth- 
ing bat  rer  than  a  combined  shopping  list  of 
WpMUt  equliemcnts.  The  least  that  the  rep- 
raaanU  ivea  of  countrlaa  ayraalng  to  partici- 
pate ■><  lat  do.  If  the  acbeaM  la  oot  to  fall  by 
default  would  be : 

I.  Pr  nciplaa:  To  pledge  their  countries  In 
genaral  terms  to  the  prlnclplea  of  joint  eco- 
noaxle  i  ictloo  tn  a  declaration  o(  interdepend- 
ence. 

%.  Pr  orttlee:  To  decide  on  a  hard  core  of 
prvMtaelve  capital  investment  of  incontaat- 
abte  ui  tcncy.  together  with  a  budget  u(  cur- 
rent onauooptMu  needs  for  the  area  for 
1  |«ar. 

3.  Ftada:  To  estimate  the  total  dollar  re- 
quirem  rata  for  a  ct>niplete  acheme  of  rcoon- 
structlc  o  and  capital  development  for  the 
whole  I  SkrUcipating  area. 

4.  Ac  ministration :  To  outline  the  adminis- 
trative machinery— which  would  neceaaltate 
a  central  development  agency — required  to 
elabon  te  and  carry  out  the  programs,  insur- 
ing pre  ^ar  lue  of  the  credits  provided. 
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TIBBOTT     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

o  extend  in>  remarks  in  the  Rac- 

nclude  a  statement  by  Dr.  Beatty 

Di^iit.  a  very  able  teacher  at  State 

College.  Indtana.  Pa  .  before 

Committee  on  Education  and 

on  Federal  aid  to  education: 


House 


H.  Dnarr.  Larruaaa  or 

■HB  PsmtaTLVAMIA  9TATX  OaXMOX 

I  am  Beatty  H.  Dtmlt.  lecturer 

Penney Ivanla  State   Grange.     I   am 

tar  tiM  grange  In  oppoaltlon  fOr  Ped- 

tor  elementary  and  aecosidary 


(range,  becauac  of  the  fanners'  depend- 

tbe  working  of  natural  laws,  haa 

■■•ed   the   mutual  dapiBdance   yet 

balance  Inherent  In  tbe  order  of  the 

Rainfall  and  sunshine,  heat  and 

Ijtrth  and  death,  plant  and  animal  life. 


Insect  and  bird  population,  all  are  Inl 
pendent  yet  a  l)alance  must  be  malntati 

Man  tn  all  hta  relationships  Is  subject 
theae  Bame  universal  principles     Our  fe^ 
bears  who  gave  ua  this  Ration  In  ^^^^^^M 
higher  value  Is  placed  cm  human  life 
In  any  other  nation,  recupilid  this 
clple  when  they  devlaed  a  form  of  governi 
with  numerous  checks  and  balancei«  yet 
nltely   interdependent 

Complementing   national   and  State 
emmenU  were  established.     Legislative, 
ecutlve.  and  judicial  dlvUlons  within 
form  were  Instituted.    Church  and  sta-  -• 
■eparatcd.    All  powers  not  expreasly  given 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  were  reeerved  to  " 
SUtes  or  to  the  local  communities.    All 
emment  waa  of  the  people,  by  the 
and  In  the  Intereet  of  safeguarding  the 
credness  of  human  personality. 

Always  there  haa  been  a  struggle  b«ti 
this  type  of  demoenttto  government  and 
centralised,  power  pa^plng.  totaliurlan  " 
dominated  bqr  a  alacla  party  or  dictator. 

Our  Federal  OoaiaUtutlon  made  no  pre 
slon  for  the  establishment  of  an  educar 
system.     This  onUaaion  waa  Intentional 
waa  made  out  oC  fear  of  the  consequen< 
democracy  when  edVoattOD  la  eOBtroUed 
dominated  by  the  Stale. 

Oermany.  Italy.  Prance,  Russia.  Japan, 
moat  South  American  counulee  have  or  ^ 
had  state-controlled  education.     The 
have  been  antidemocratic. 

Por  thla  reason  the  grange  vigorously 
poeee  all  movea  toward  Pederal  subfuiiea 
elementary  and  aeeondary  education  ^nd 
ward  the  eetabllahment  ot  a  Bureau  of 
cation    with    a   Secretary,    vrlth    a    _ 
Cabinet  status,  which  Is  the  ultimate 
of  maay  ■■gaiilMllniiii  advocating  these 
sidles. 

That  the  grange  is  Jxistifled  In  its  fear] 
eventual  Pederal  domination  if  subsidiaat^ 
is  accepted,  la  proved  by  the  experience  of  < 
farm  people  with  so-called  agricultural  ' 
aubaldlee.   which    parenthetically   are   " 
consumer  subsidies  but  paid  to  the  fi 

The  program  of  research  and  Inte 
regulation  carried  on  by  the  Departmsnt] 
Agriculture  since  its  inception  has  been  0W 
beneficial  not  alone  to  the  farmers  but  toj 
eonaumers.  With  the  Institution  of  fo<^  i 
j  and  the  action  programs  the  dr  xIm 

ot  Pederal  bureaucracy  and  control 

I  to  be  felt.    Fines  were  imposed  on  (i 

rpted   subaidlea  but  produced 

food  than  the  quota  aUotted  by  the  AAA. 
a  test  caae  kroogbt  before  the  Supreme  C 
of  the  United  Btatee  In  the  summer  of 
this  highest  court  ruled  that  "The  Got 
■Mat  bM  the  right  to  regtilate  that  whl 

This  declshm  showed  that  tbe  inalghta  i 
faars  of  our  foundmg  fathers  were  well 
that  Pederal  support  entails  Pederal 
It   further   conflrma   the   aotmdneas   of 
grange  poeltlon  Insiatlng  on  local  cot  - :  ol  i 
State  support  of  education  in  the  c«. 
echools. 

i  while  ^  Igoroualy  opposing  Pederal 
of  elementary  and  aeoondary 
cation,  tbe  grange  haa  since  lU  very 
tion  oonaiatcatly  fought  for  increased 
tton  and  for  more  adequate  financial  at 
Tbe  need  for  Increaaing  State  support 
been  driven  home  to  us  by  reason  of    ' 
that  the  rtirsl  diatricU  produce  i2  perc 
the  eiUidren.     X<eea  than  22  percent  st 
the  tana  and  yet  the  rural  diatrlcu 
educate  tbess  boya  and  glrU. 

We  have  therefore  learned  flrst-h  uid 
for  gnater  *"«^~^»*'  a\ippv.rt 

loMhar  abortagee  even 

tbe    war    made    tbe    condition    unh 
Neverthelcea.  we  bold  that  State  and 
support   rather   tban  Pederal  subsldlea 
adequately  finanoe  our  schools  and  pay  ' 
ers  saiarlea  commensurata  with  their 
to  society. 


the  forerunner  of  tlie 
Fbad  been  formulated. 
Grange  in  Ita  edu- 
fcmended  that  the  de- 
Instruction  raise  tlie 
^It  to  $»J0O0  per  teacher 
es   tax  to  fumlah  the 

paee  with  the  necda 
by  thla  furtlier  action 
of  the  October 

It  the  minimum  relm- 

led  at  tl.aoo  be  raised 

and  progress  in  suc- 

•a.600  and  gS.SOO." 

|th  their  insistence  up- 

>port.  their  propoalUou 

support  la  shown   by 

ilmoualy  adopted  and 

le  IMd  Journal  of  Pro- 

roupe   are   advocating 
for  the  aupport  of  the 
of  improving  our 
and 

xvinced  that  tlic  adop- 

would  speedily  result 

control  and  Initiative 

and  the  eatnbllshment 

bxtfeaueracy  at  Wash- 

ral  Ooramment  is  now 

bt  colossal  debt  ever  ac- 

^tlon  in  all  history,  ap- 

}.000.  while  the  fiscal 

all  the  States  are  la 

If  ore  be  it 

le  Pennsylvania  State 
Its  long-estsblldhed 
►te  and  local  control  of 
sm;  and  t)e  It  further 
[  strongly  oppose  Pederal 
lary  education,  on  the 
lepartxire  would  strike  a 
|ence  and  sovereignty  of 
kken  the  fundamental 
our    dual    system    of 

band  Is  In  accord  with 
[National  Grange  Is  evl- 
taken  by  the  eightieth 
kal  Grange  at  Portland. 
[1944  and  appcartBg 
Journal  of  Pre 


Its  inception  the  Grange 
friend    of    education, 
for  aaylng  that  during 
done  more  to  promota 
field  of  education  than 
tlsatlon  In  the  country, 
aai,  which  in  the 
In  saeOHSful  operation 
iry.  Is  at  once  the  pnde 
of  the  chief  bulwarks 
government. 
ibUc  schools  are  facing 
Ud  during  the  inflation- 
(l.sted  during  World  War 
[period    thereafter.     Tbe 
lat   salaries  of   teachers 
I  with  the  rising  cost  of 
wartime    conditions. 
|of  exi>erlenced   teachers 
>m  In  quest  of  more  re- 
lent elsewhere. 

school  districta  hsve 
[this  emergency  Where 
3ne.  since  moat  of  the 
It  be  tn  session  during 
ST  provision  should  be 
Ituatlon  and  to  do  Jua- 
rho  are  among  otir  most 
Ita. 

loea  not  believe  that  the 

It  dllbcultles  in  tbe  field 

found  In  secxirlng  Ped- 

|for    the   support   of  the 

best  hope  of  preeervlag 

Ilea  in  preaenring  tbe 


Independence  and  sovereignty  of  tbe  States. 
If  tbe  Statea  want  to  remain  sovereign  and 
Independent,  they  must  perform  the  func- 
tions that  naturally  fall  within  their  sphere. 
Education  Is  one  of  those  functions. 

"The  Grange  haa  always  stood  for  local  and 
State  control  of  our  public  schools,  because 
In  that  direction  only  lies  the  path  of  true 
progrees  in  educational  affairs.  In  the  long 
run.  Federal  appropriations  for  public  schools 
and  Federal  control  would  go  hand  In  hand. 
••Because  we  are  agalrxst  bureaucracy  and 
all  the  evils  that  go  with  It  and  because  we 
are  opposed  to  the  evils  of  Federal  control  of 
education  and  In  favor  of  continued  State 
and  local  control  of  our  public-school  sys- 
tem, we  must  oppose  Federal  appropriations 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  ex- 
cept the  already  existing  vocational  educa- 
tional program." 

A  recent  striking  development  In  our 
American  life,  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  totali- 
tarian trends  throughout  the  world.  Is  the 
manner  In  which  organizations  are  designed 
and  set  up  ostensibly  to  serve  various  public 
mteresta,  but  In  reality  to  control  them. 

Hece  was  the  United  States  building  a 
series  of  bureaucracies,  whole  organizations 
of  persons  that  should  be  engaged  In  produc- 
tive effort  which  are  supported  by  public 
appropriation.  Infinite  numbers  of  forms 
must  be  fUled  out.  and  Infinite  numbers  of 
records  must  be  kept  snd  classified  and  regu- 
larly audited  st  an  Increasing  cost. 

No  less  an  educator  than  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  has  stated: 

-Overcentrallration  has  taken  place  in  edu- 
cation. Too  many  persons  are  engaged  in 
supporting  supervision  and  recording  work 
for  other  persons.  There  has  been  a  tempta- 
tion to  lay  more  sUess  upon  the  form  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  its  content.  Statistics 
displaced  scholarships." 

The  glory  of  education  In  the  United  States 
has  been  the  ability  to  reflect  the  needs,  and 
ambitions  and  capabilities  of  local  com- 
munities. Ita  success  has  been  due  to  its 
ability  to  keep  touch  with  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  to  bring  Into  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  whole  United  States 
a  control,  "while  giving  the  most  solemn  as- 
surances that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  in- 
tended. 

Por  Americans  to  accept  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  our  schools  from  Washington, 
which  can  easily  follow  subsidies,  can  only 
mean  we  have  faUed  to  learn  the  plainest 
and  moat  weighty  leaaons  of  two  world  wars: 
likewise  to  tap  an  already  overburdened 
ftoderal  Treasury  in  the  guise  of  aiding  States 
and  to  establish  another  organ  of  bureaucracy 
in  Washington. 

A  permanent  movement  In  our  educational 
system  In  that  direction  would  effect  such 
a  great  revolution  In  our  American  form  of 
Government  as  to  sooner  or  later  threaten 
Its  perpetuity. 

We  opjKise  Federal  subsidies  and  hold  to 
local  and  State  control  and  support  of  our 
public  schools,  since  this  very  aupport  and 
control  U  a  phase  of  continuing  or  adult 
education.  It  Is  on-the-job  training  and  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  and  practice  of  de- 
mocracy itself.  Furthermore.  It  Is  a  tenet  of 
pedagogy  and  aound  education  "that  he  who 
doea  for  'a  pupil  what  the  pupU  can  do  for 
himself  does  that  pupil  harm. ' 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  for  a  State  or  local  community 
what  that  State  or  local  community  can  do 
for  itaelf.  It  doea  them  harm. 

Moreover,  all  funds  expended  by  the  Ped- 
eral Government  must  come.  In  the  last 
analyaU,  from  taxes  which  the  citizens  of 
each  State  pay  either  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Neither  science  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  create  something  from  nothing.  We  the 
citizens  pay  the  Federal  expenditures  and 
debt.  When  they  become  too  onerous,  in- 
vestment in  and  ownership  of  homes  is  dis- 


couraged Thus  we  weaken  the  stability  of 
the  home,  the  bedrock  upon  which  demo- 
cratic education  rests. 

One  of  the  chief  argumenta  advanced  for 
thl3  bill  resU  on  the  assumption  that  the 
effectiveness  of  education  depends  on  the 
amount  of  m<mey  expended.  The  criteria 
has  been  the  cost  per  pupil  or  teacher  salary 
rather  than  the  product  of  education,  the 
character  of  the  pupil  Itself. 

But  while  figures  do  not  lie,  they  oft  lead 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  a  fallacy  Into 
which  many  educators  and  statisticians  have 
fallen.  Costs  differ  markedly.  Living  and 
housing  costs  differ  between  rural  and  urban 
areas,  between  north  and  south,  between  the 
st;.ndard8  of  dress,  social  prestige,  etc.,  re- 
quired of  teachers  in  one  community  but  not 
In  another. 

Thus  from  my  own  personal  experience  as 
a  teacher.  It  required  almost  50  percent  more 
to  maintain  a  comparable  academic  and 
social  standing  In  New  York  City  than  In  a 
community  of  10,000  or  20,000  population 
The  cost  of  raising  my  four  boys  was  much 
more  per  boy  in  the  large  city  than  in  the 
smaller  city  or  rural  community. 

Finally  It  Is  the  history  of  all  Federal  sub- 
sidies that  even  though  started  in  a  modest 
way,  other  demands  are  made,  additional 
funds  are  appropriated,  and  Federal  control 
Increases.  This  tendency  In  the  present  in- 
stance Is  revealed  In  the  introduction  of 
S.  199,  the  so-called  Aiken  bill,  which,  going 
further  than  the  present  bill,  provides  for 
reimbursing  private  or  parochial  schools  not 
to  exceed  80  percent  of  expense  for  trans- 
porting pupils,  for  school  health  examina- 
tions, and  for  purchase  of  nonrellglous  In- 
structional supplies  and  equipment. 

Likewise,  the  Taft  bill.  S.  472.  provides 
that  the  Federal  funds  may  be  disbursed  to 
nonpublic  educational  Instituticns  for  any 
purpose  for  which  State  and  local  funds  are 
disbursed  except  Interest,  debt  service,  and 
capital  outlay.  Thus  Federal  subsidies  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  may  be 
used  to  further  breach  that  vital  but  uniquely 
American  constitutional  provision,  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and  the  National 
Grange,  we  are  opposed  to  Federal  subsidies 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  be- 
cause they  violate  our  democratic  system  of 
checks  and  balances:  they  can  lead  to  Federal 
control  and  domination  as  experienced  by 
our  farm  people  under  AAA.  This  danger 
of  Federal  control  becomes  more  real  In  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  when 
It  ruled  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
regulate  that  which  it  subsidized. 

We  contend  that  the  Federal  Government, 
with  Its  colossal  debt  of  $265,000,000,000.  is 
not  in  a  position  to  assume  this  extra  burden 
which  rightly  and  constitutionally  belongs 
to  the  States.  The  States  are  In  much  bet- 
ter financial  condition  to  raise  the  funds  re- 
quired for  increased  educational  coeta  and 
higher  teachers'  salaries.  Contrary  to  the 
oft-expressed  poptilar  belief  that  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Treasury  cost  the 
Individual  citizen  nothing,  we  Indicated  that 
all  Federal  subsidies  must  be  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  by  us,  the  citizens.  If  postponed 
by  borrowing,  the  payment  wUl  have  to  be 
made  In  the  future,  in  many  cases  by  o\u 
boys  who  fought  In  World  War  n. 

This  bill  Is  opposed,  since  It  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  entering  wedge  by  which  Fed- 
eral usurpaUon  of  Stata  and  local  responsi- 
bility may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  yet 
another  huge  btireau,  the  break-down  of  oiu- 
established  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  use  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem to  InstUl  the  propaganda  of  a  dominant 
party  or  dictator  In  the  minds  of  our  youth. 
This  fruitage  Is  only  too  evident  In  the 
totalitarian  countries  with  whose  ideologies 
we  are  now  in  a  life-and-death  struggle. 


Medkal  Senrke  Corps 
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or 
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Friday.  June  27.  1947 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  2.  the  House  approved  H.  R. 
3215,  a  bill  to  revise  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  Navy  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Medical  Service  Corps  in 
both  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Army  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  title  I  and  the 
Navy  provisions  in  titles  II  and  m. 

It  proposes  to  establish  in  the  Medical 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  a 
Medical  Service  Corps,  which  will  be  com- 
prised of  pharmacists,  sanitary  engineers, 
optometrists,  psychologists,  bacteriolo- 
gists, business  administrators,  and  similar 
skills,  all  of  which  have  served  with  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Experience  during  World  War  II 
demonstrated  the  advisability  of  Includ- 
ing these  scientific  and  highly  trained 
specialists  of  the  Medical  Department  in 
a  single  corps. 

The  mission  of  the  Medical  Depait- 
ments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  Injured  and  the 
preservation  of  health  In  conservation  of 
the  strength  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  entails  the  performance  of  num- 
merous  duties  which  do  not  require  the 
application  of  professional  technical 
training  in  medicine,  denti.^try,  or  veter- 
inary medicine.  These  duties  such  as 
certain  phases  of  medical  supply,  per- 
sonnel management,  laboratory  investi- 
gation, psychiatric  social  work,  clinical 
psychology,  sanitary  engineering,  and 
others  can  be  performeil  adequately  by 
scientific  specialists  and  skilled  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

H.  R.  3215  propo.ses  to  establish  the 
Medicai  Service  Corps  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  with  three  sections  initially,  a 
pharmacy,  supply,  and  administration 
.section,  a  medical  allied  science  section 
and  an  optometry  section;  however,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Navy  may  estab- 
lish such  other  sections  as  may  later  be 
deemed  necessary. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  strength  of 
tne  Army  Medical  Service  Corps  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
the  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps  to  be  20 
percent  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Navy.  Grades  are  established  for  the 
Army  from  second  lieutenant  to  colonel 
and  for  the  Navy  from  ensign  to  cap- 
tain. A  limitation  of  2  percent  is  placed 
on  the  number  of  full  colonels  for  the 
Army  and  captains  for  the  Navy. 

A  chief  of  the  corps,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  ofBcers  of  the 
corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  major 
or  above  is  provided  for  in  the  Army  title. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  to  designate  assistant 
chiefs,  who  will  be  section  chiefs  and 
consultants  to  him  In  activities  peculiar 
to  that  specific  section. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  transfer 
of  officers  from  already  existing  corps. 
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abolished  by  this  Icflslatlon.  without 
detriment  to  their  status,  as  to  pay  and 
seniority,  and  requirements  (or  Initial 
appointmt  nts  are  established. 

The  grouping  of  these  hichly  skilled 
and  espe<lally  trained  Indinduals  into 
one  corps  without  iMMBlns  their  indi- 
vidual re  (ponsibllltta.  wfll  enable  the 
respective  Surgeons  OeneraJ  to  utillie 
more  tfl«  ttvely  and  economically,  these 
5»kills  tnd  trmlning  to  the  better  advan- 
tage of  t  »e  respective  medical  depart- 
ments an   the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Sui  leon  General  of  the  Army  and 
the  Surg  on  General  of  the  Navy,  In 
tesUfylnc  before  the  committee,  empha- 
sised the  ibortage  of  doctors,  explaining 


bill,  if  it  becomes  law.  would 


be  some  [relief — that  personnel  of  the 
Medical  ienice  Corps  would  cftrry  on 
admlnisti  fttlvely.  releasing  the  doctogs 
(or  the  pi  acUce  of  medicine  and  surgety. 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
aared  peo  ile  of  our  country  have  come  to 
Washing  on  to  personally  ln(orm  tbt 
of  their  needs  and  we  welcome 
I  believe  that  there  should 
be  old-agt?  security  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  piesent  social-security  program 
could  be  ?reatly  Improved. 

The  mtet  important  change  to  make 
it  real,  in  my  opinion.  W  to  pay  benefits 
as  a  matt  !r  of  right  to  every  aged  citizen. 
To  more  than  3.000.000  aged  American 
citiaens  t]  le  only  income  Is  old-age  a.ssist- 
ance  payi  lents,  and  these  are  made  only 
on  the  ba  lis  of  need.  None  of  these  toll- 
wora  2.00 1.000  aged  people  are  permitted 
t|iat  this  meager  amount  is  a 
rlffht. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  this  is  not 
a  mere  qi  estion  of  words.  The  cold  fact 
[to  the  aged  Is  not  given  as  a 
TigUS..  takes  the  heart  out  of 
person.  It  means  that  rigid 
llmltatloi|s  are  placed  on  the  a«ed  per- 
son's littl  i  income.  If  he  Is  to  be  granted 
old-aig  assistance. 

I  have  known  an  aged 
woman  who  was  obliged  to  spend  the  few 
ioUws  aike  had  saved  for  her 
funeral.  tefoBt  die  could  have  the  so- 
called  aid  (or  the  aged. 

The  relief  agencies  can  and  do  pry  Into 
the  little  Mrivate  aJIain  of  our  old  people, 
some  Sta  «s  requiring  our  worthy  aieed 
to  turn  c  ver  their  meager  savings,  even 
a  little  h  une.  houa^oU  goods,  and  per- 
sonal pre  perty.  before  aid  Is  given  to  the 
aged.  Tne  (\eld  investigators  snoop  In 
the  hom<s  of  these  aged  people  to  make 
sure  the  ludget  is  as  low  as  possible.  In 
maixy  Sit  tes  every  effort  is  BMde  to  keep 
pa]  ing  the  maximum  to  the  agid. 
witA  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing ooe-1  lalf  of  the  amount.  Such  Indig- 
nities bj  ought  about  by  the  so-called 


rue&ns  test,  have  no  place  In  our  Amert« 
can  way  of  life 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  human*  j 
ways  and  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  pro- 
vide old-age  security  Insurance  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  without  red  tape  and  the 
indignities  of  the  present  system.  The 
existing  old-age  and  security -Insuranee 
program  does  not  cover  all  our  peo|* 
who  reach  old  age. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  present  pro- 
gram should  be  changed  to  one  of  secu- 
rity for  the  aged  as  a  matter  of  right. 


U  Gs*.  Ira  C.  Eakcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TtXAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O*   REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spc  ^le- 
er. Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  one  of  the  tii 
pioneers  of  the  air.  retired  last  week  fi 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  Ai 
Air  Forces.  The  loss  occasioned  by  his 
departure  Is  a  great  one  to  the  ertire 
country.  However,  he  Is  accepting  re- 
tirement in  order  to  champion  an  all- 
important  cause — that  of  making  our  Na- 
tion aware  of  the  danger  we  face  if 
allow  ourselves  to  become  weak  in 
air.  If  General  Eaker  suoooeds  In 
mission,  he  will  have  made  as  great 
peacetime  contribution  to  his  count 
security  as  he  did  a  wartime  contribute 
to  its  victory. 

His  earnest  philosophy  Is  well  ex- 
pressed In  the  words  he  used  before  ne 
of  our  committees  recently  in  urging  ..  . .  - 
quate  provision  for  a  first-rate  air  fort 
•  to  have  the  second  best  air  force  is  J» 
like  having  the  second  best  poker  hai 
Omeral  laker  believes  in  an  air  fore 
second  to  none  so  sincerely  that  he 
^een  fit  to  give  up  the  second  higl 
position  in  his  Nation's  Army  air  progri 
in  order  to  work  toward  that  goal  un- 
hampered by  the  limitations  his  uniform 
and  stars  ptacod  on  him.  This  spirit  of 
allegiance  ee«pled  with  his  unequal* 
Army  achievements  make  him  a  ti 
patriot. 

The  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  gr« 
iBiependent  newspapers  of  this  Nation^ 
pays  Ira  Eaker  a  deserved  tribute.    I  he 
every  Member  will  take  the  opportui 
to  read  it. 

OBKiaAL    KAJUa    BCTTBXS 

One  of  the  great  commanders  ot  tix*  Second  I 
World  War,  Lt.  G«n.  Ira  C.  laker,  wu:  :  )ff 
his  thre«  stars  tomorrow  and  go  tMc^  to 
mufti  after  30  years  In  the  Army.  As  Deputy 
Couunandar  ot  tiie  Army  Air  Forces  he  will  j 
ba  aarrty  miMtrl  in  the  high  councils  of  §•• 
ciirlty.  His  retirement  at  51.  however.  Is  tbsj 
rasult  of  a  deep  conviction  that  he  can 
at  aaora  service  outald*  of  uniform  than 
Ha  Intends  to  devota  himself  to  the 
which  h«  cherishes  so  earnestly — the 
at  making  this  Hatlon  aware  of  the 
In  which  It  stands  If  it  allows  Itaelf  to  b»J 
ootaa  w«ak  in  the  air 

Kg  man  la  better  flttad  to  preach  the 
pel  of  peace  through  security  and  strengt 
than  Ira  Kaker.    The  man  who  dared  to  pic 
up  the  torch  of  BUIy  Mitchell  and  crv 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
id  extend  my  re- 

I  include  a  por- 
llvered  by  me  be- 
ratlon  of  Women's 

on  June  26.  1947: 

kTlOM 

(tve  Oonsraaa  in  the 
It  old  taayaaad  un- 

ir  expression  on  his 
being    lead    to    the 

fact.  I  have  found 
le  present  Powee  ttt 

^avp  a  great  aaaay 
itleth   Congress,  all 

\;  they  have  the  en- 
of  youth  and  they 
11  steam  ahead. 

I  Congress  Is  slow:  In 
co\ild  be  crltlclasd 
little  over  3  moBtbs 
)udget.  psssed  s  tax 
I  do  not  remember 
;h  important  pieces 

so  rapidly. 
inder  our  system  of 

[talie  some  time,  and 
>r  that  it  should. 

Ig  based  on  law  and 

[makes  it  mandatory 
Id  against  any  pro- 

imtttces  flrst.    Un- 

itlon  Art — and  the 
'  first  to  operate  un- 
lan    verves    oo    one 

In  the  case  ot  the 
rlcan  Activities,  and 
)UtTlct  of  Columbia: 
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well. 
to  one  committee 

of  giving  a  member 
himself  with  bis 

spec  isl  1st  in  It.  In 
xa  In  this  age  at  slae 
ipeclally  the  Oovem- 

ktcs)  this  is  perhaps 

in  on  an  era  of 
lost  of  otir  current 
that  general  direc- 


tion. The  American  people  are  slow  to  anger 
and  of  great  kindness,  but  ever  so  often  they 
demand  a  thorough  cleansing  of  their  body 
politic,  and  they  are  very  definitely  demand- 
lug  It  today.  They  are  Impatient  at  any 
delay. 

They  want  relief  from  the  twin  burdens  of 
hlt(h  taxes  and  high  costs.  The  basic  reason 
fur  both  is  the  high  cost  of  government.  The 
cost  of  government  has  gone  up  460  percent 
since  1939. 

The  high  cost  of  government  is  one  of  the 
msjor  factors  in  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tak- 
Uig  into  consideration  all  inxn  paid — Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — the  average  wage 
earner  is  working  about  1  day  out  of  every  3 
for  the  Oovernment.  That  is  an  Intolerable 
burden  on   any  economy. 

This  year's  Federal  budget,  a:,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President,  is  over 
three  times  what  the  last  pescetime  budget 
was.  Who  pays  to  support  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Where  does  It  get  lu  wealth? 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  produce 
one  dollar  and  we  shotild  know  that.  The 
Federal  Oovernment.  all  government  for  that 
nuktter.  Is  paid  for  by  the  average  citizen, 
not  by  the  multimillionaire.  If  every  large 
fortune  in  the  United  States  were  confis- 
cated tomorrow,  it  would  keep  the  Federal 
Government  going  for  only  a  few  weeks. 

No.  it  Is  the  average  man  and  woman  who 
has  his  or  her  tax  taken  before  he  or  she 
geu  the  pay  envelope,  who  Is  supporting  the 
thirty  -  seven-and  -  one-half  -  billion  -  dollar 
monster. 

How  does  this  affect  prices?  It  is  so  simple 
that  even  a  child  can  understand  It.  It  is 
an  Inevitable  spiral,  a  chain  reaction.  In 
order  to  pay  more  to  the  Government  we 
must  earn  more:  in  order  to  earn  more,  wages 
must  be  raised. 

The  extent  of  wage  incfeases  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  average  weekly  earnings  take- 
home  pay  increased  from  $24.83  in  August 
19W  to  »47  47  today.  The  latter  figure  Is  for 
a  40-hour  week  and  Is  actually  the  same  as 
the  warimie  peak  for  a  45-hour  week.  No 
one.  of  course,  wishes  to  deny  any  merited 
wage  increases,  but  to  argue  that  substan- 
tially hlKher  wages  can  be  paid  without  af- 
fecting prices  Is  Just  plain  nonsense.  The 
Important  thing  about  a  dollar  received  in 
wages,  is  how  much  will  it  buy? 

Taking  one  of  our  key  Industries  as  an  ex- 
ample. United  States  Steel,  the  other  day. 
raised  their  wage  scale  15  cents  an  hour. 
This  win  Increase  the  cost  of  production 
•75.000.000  per  year.  Where  is  this  money- 
coming  fiom?  From  the  consumer:  and  It 
has  to  be  passed  right  along  the  Mne  to  make 
up  for  the  higher  taxes  that  result  from  the 
higher  cost  of  Government.  These  same 
higher  taxes  necessitating  high  wages,  so 
that  the  workers  in  turn  can  pay  for  this 
Government. 

The  farmer  also  hss  to  pay  more  and  higher 
Uxes.  True,  he  has  had  subsidies,  but  again 
where  does  the  money  for  these  subsidies 
come  from?  Right  cut  of  his  own  pocket, 
of  course.  Food  will  cost  more  when  It  costs 
more  to  produce,  and  Is  scarcer  because  we 
are  trying  to  feed  the  world.  A  world  starv- 
ing as  a  result  of  two  world  wars  in  half  a 
century 

Reckless  and  lU-tlmed  buying  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  food  for  foreign  relief, 
resulted  in  pushing  up.  or  keeping  food 
prices  up.  An  example  was  the  action  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  when  It  pur- 
chased 19.728.647  bushels  of  wheat  on  one 
day.  January  20.  1947.  That  resulted  in  an 
almost  instantaneous  Increase  of  about  SI 
per  bushel  In  the  price  of  wheat.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  food  accounts  for  more 
than  40  percent  of  total  cost  of  hvlng  index 
figures. 

The  big  question  is  how  to  bring  this  Gov- 
ernment down  to  what  one  of  my  southern 
colleagues  calls  "frying  size." 

The  Job  of  passing  legtelation  to  curtail 
extravagance  and  waste  is  fraught  with  po- 


litical pitfalls,  one  has  to  have  cotu-age  to 
do  the  Job:  your  present  Congress  has  shown 
that  courage  already,  many  Members  have 
had  their  homes  picketed,  they  have  been 
abused  and  insulted  by  pressure  groups. 
One  new  Member  made  the  best  reply  to  one 
such  group  who  promised  to  see  that  he  would 
be  defeated  if  he  ran  again,  he  said:  "Don't 
threaten  me  with  votes."  that  is  the  spirit 
we  need  if  we  are  ever  to  reform  abuses  in 
Government,  if  we  are  to  truly  represent  the 
peop'e  who  sent  us  to  Congress,  we  must 
have  courage  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be 
right. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  passed,  the 
tax  bill,  labor  bill.  Greek-Turkish  relief  and 
Greek -Turkish  loan,  all  are  highly  contro- 
versial. The  present  cuts  being  attempted 
in  the  various  appropriations  bring  forth 
loud  cries  of  agony  from  those  living  off  the 
Government. 

We  come  up  against  the  interesting  fact 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  requiring 
•24.900.000  additional  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  dismissing  disloyal 
persons  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls.  What  a 
farce  to  give  an  agency  that  has  been  so 
lax  or  so  inept,  more  money  to  get  rid  ot 
people  that  should  never  have  been  put  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  in  the  first  instance. 

Finally,  I  want  to  urge  you  as  women  to 
take  a  more  active  part  m  your  Government, 
by  running  for  public  office.  It  is  not  all 
fun,  but  we  women  of  America  have  got  to 
do  our  share  and  not  expect  to  have  every- 
thing handed  to  us  on  a  sliver  platter.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  done  so  much  for 
its  women,  and  no  women  in  the  world  owe 
so  much  to  their  country. 

It  Is  truly  shocking  that  we  have  only  seven 
women  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
none  in  the  Senate,  and  no  one  is  to  blame 
for  this  but  the  women  themselves. 

Some  English  ladies  came  to  interview 
some  of  the  women  in  Congress  the  other 
day.  and  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "Don't  you 
find  that  you  have  to  educate  your  men?" 
I  said,  "No,  I  find  that  we  have  to  educate 
Qur  women." 

"  Women  have  a  great  contribution  to  make 
to  Government.  First  of  all,  in  most  cases, 
they  cannot  take  up  a  political  career  until 
after  they  have  brought  up  their  families, 
this  gives  them  a  matvu-e,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
ternal viewpoint  that  is  invaluable.  They 
also  stand  for  the  family,  which  is  the  great- 
est political  unit  of  all.  They  are  greater 
individualists  than  men,  which  at  times 
serves  as  a  useful  break  on  the  herd  Instinct. 
And.  In  the  field  of  economics,  women  can 
make  a  very  real  contribution,  they  control 
80  percent  of  the  private  wealth  of  the 
country  as  proved  by  their  Income-tax  pay- 
ments. They  live  on  and  regulate  the  fam- 
ily budget,  they  know  full  well  that  evtrav- 
agance  and  waste  spell  ruin  in  the  home 
and  in  the  Nation. 

You  cannot  successfully  tinker  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  for  in  the  end  nature  will 
get  her  revenge  with  Interest. 

You  cannot  tinker  with  economic  facts, 
supply  and  demand,  production  and  costs: 
without  these  same  laws  asserting  them- 
selves to  the  confusion  of  the  individual. 

We  must  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
first,  because  Government  produces  nothing. 
We  must  Increase  our  productivity  now  more 
than  ever  when  we  are  undertaking  to  care 
for  most  of  the  world.  Our  motto  should 
be  that  we  will  support  no  drones  and  no 
parasites  in   or   out  of   Government. 

The  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire;  no  more, 
no  less.  Prices  will  be  forced  down  auto- 
matically by  production.  Wages  will  be  kept 
high  by  production  and  expanding  markets. 

The  legislation  before  the  Congress  now 
Is  merely  the  tidying  up  of  the  last  appro- 
priations, etc.,  before  adjournment.  The 
big  bills  have  all  been  taken  care  of. 

Your  Congress  has  worked  with  unusual 
speed  and.  I  might  add.  with  great  covirage. 

We  are  the  children  of  revolutlonisU  and 
pioneers,  if  we  are  to  progress  we  must  prac- 


tice eternal  vlgllanot  and  self-control.  We 
must  discipline  ourselves,  because  we  do  not 
tolerate  any  other  kind  of  discipline. 

No  one  can  take  away  our  freedom.  But 
we  otirselvcs  will  lose  It  If  we  ars  too  laiy 
to  assume  our  responslbUltles. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord. 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  Hon. 
Frid  a.  Hartley,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

I^ast  Wednesday,  at  Princeton.  N.  J..  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  he  had  not  read  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  He  said  he  had  not  studied 
arguments  for  or  against  the  bill. 

Yet,  less  than  two  days  later,  on  Pridav 
morning,  he  vetoed  the  bill,  and  with  his 
veto  submitted  to  Congress  a  aasssags  of 
5,500  words. 

Who  wrote  the  veto  message?  Certainly 
the  President  did  not.  The  President.  I 
think.  Is  an  honest  man.  But  the  veto  mes- 
sage Is  studded  with  misrepresentations, 
half-truths  and  distortions. 

They  are  the  same  misrepresentations,  half- 
truths  and  distortions  that  left-wing  lawyers 
for  the  CIO  and  left-wing  lawyers  for  the 
Lal>or  Board  have  been  circulating  for  weeks. 

Without  taking  time  to  study  the  volumes 
of  evidenee  that  committees  of  Congress  re- 
ceived during  their  long  hearings  and  evi- 
dently without  even  reading  the  debates  in 
Congress  on  the  bill,  the  President  has  swal- 
lowed whole  what  the  left-wing  lawyers  fed 
to  him,  and  has  adopted  their  extreme,  un- 
true assertions. 

Extreme  New  Dealers  made  every  one  ot 
these  assertions  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
while  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration. Congress  del»ted  every  one  of 
them,  considered  them,  weighed  them,  and 
by  tremendous  majorities  in  each  House,  re- 
jected them  for  what  they  are — false  and 
untrue.  And  far  more  Democrats,  members 
of  the  President's  own  party,  voted  lor  the 
bill  than  voted  against  It. 

The  Congress  that  passed  this  bill  believes 
In  collective  bargaining,  believes  in  the  right 
of  workers  to  organize,  believes  in  the  trade- 
union  movement  and  wishes  it  to  grow  and 
develop  on  a  soimd  basis.  It  passed  a  good 
bill,  a  fair  bill,  and  one  that,  far  from  under- 
mining the  Wagner  Act,  strengthened  it. 
gave  workers  greater  protection  under  it.  and 
made  it  work  in  the  public  Interest. 

Now,  why  did  the  President  veto  this  bUl? 
The  answer  is  in  the  veto  message,  camou- 
fiaged  in  a  mass  of  double-talk  and  Innuendo, 
but  there  nevertheless. 

In  brief,  the  President  has  surrendered  to 
the  New  Deal  politicians.  He  has  sur- 
rendered to  the  Wallaces,  the  Peppers,  the 
Murcantonios  of  the  once  great  Democratic 
Party:  and  he  has  given  his  blessing  to  the 
unholy  alliance  by  which  they,  conniving 
with  unscrupulous  labor  leaders,  seek  to  regi- 
ment the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
country,  to  exploit  them  for  political  and 
personal  advantage,  to  dictate  to  them  how 
they  shall  vote,  and  to  use  their  money  for 
objects  that  many  of  them  oppose. 

Repeatedly  he  complains  that  the  new 
act  gives  workers  new  rights  to  vote  by  secret 
t>allot  upon  matters  that  concern  them. 
That  Is  the  democratic  way.  But  it  is  not 
the  New  Deal  way.    The  New  Deal  way  Is  to 
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dngoori  Um  workers,  and  to  deltver  them, 
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Complains   that   the   new   act    forbids 

to   use    members'    dues    to    support 
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Indication  of  the  President's  real 

m   vetoing  this  bill  we   find  In   his 

against  those  claxises  that  rid  the 

movement    of    Communist    tnflxience. 

and  control.     These  clauses,  too. 

the  President's  left-wing  friends  in 

spot     So  repudUtlng  the  majority 

Congressmen   in   his  own  party,  he 

blessing  to  the  specious  arfuments 

the  fellow  travelers  in  the  labor 

t  have  tried  to  save  their  necks 

he  complains  of  clsuses   that   give 

nembers  the  rlgh'  to  know  what  their 

do  with  the  members'  money.     Is  he 

that  nwmbers  will  object  to  unons" 

<belr  money,  not  for  their  benefit,  but 

benefit  of  left-wing  politicians  and 

racketeers? 

i^aln.  he  complains  of  abolishing  the 

shop   and    l.mltlng   the   grounds   on 

unions  can  deprive  workers  of  their 

He  thus  betrays  his  Interest  In 

the  power  that  New  Dealers  and 

lacketeers    now   have   over   unionized 

.  and  particularly  their  power  to  dlc- 

workers'  politics. 
President    omits    one    assertion    with 
his   left-wing   friends   have   attacked 
He  does  not  call  it  a  "sUve  labor" 
is  understandable  In  view  of  the 
t'9  own  proposal  last  year  that  we 
i^rkers  and  compel  them  to  work  a 
point — the  only  "slave  labor"  pro- 
come  before  Congress  In  100  years. 
President    argues    by    assertion.     He 
bill  is  inconsistent  with  "principles 
democratic   society,"   that    it    leads 
"a  totally  managed  economy."  that 
'weaken    oxnr    trade-union    move- 
and  that  it  is  "a  clear  threat  to  the 
working   of   our   denwcratic    so- 
The  President  does  not  say  how  the 
have  these  results,  and  he  can- 
nothlnf  m  the  bill  supports  what 
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( Ten  BO.  who  Is  best  qualified  to  Judge 
of  the  bill — the  President,  who  had 
raad  it  Wednesday  ntght.  or  the 
MO  Snuitars  and  Representatives 
t  months  studying  the  problems 
debating  the  clauses  of  the  bill. 
.  every  time  It  came  before  them, 
1  or  It  by  tremendous  majorities?  Or 
Preatdent  imply  that  only  he.  of  all 
concerned  with  this  bill,  has  the 
of  our  country  at  heart?  Or  does 
that  Members  of  Congren.  elected 
do  not  know  what  the  people  want? 
he  knows  better  than  this.  But  he 
faith  In  the  power  of  big  city  poUtl- 
^^ommuntsts.  fellow  travelers,  and  labor 
radwti  are  to  dragoon  the  «-orkers  and  to 
deUrcff   tbelr   votes.    What  he   overlooks   U 
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that  the  workers  themselves  have  tlr«d 
regimentation,  and   that   millions  of 
▼oced  for  a  change  last  year. 

Let  us  look  at  son*  at  the  things  the 
dent  says.    He  comptatns  that  the  act 
the  Government  "an  unwanted   partldi 
at    every    bargaining    table."     Does    he 
know  that  the  Government  has  t)een  at 
bargaining  table  for  the  past  12  year*, 
on  only  one  side  at  the  table — the  un 
■tde? 

He  says  that  cooperation  between  mai 
ment  and  labor  "cannot  be  achieved  by  tt 
of    law."     Is    he.    then,   suggesting    that 
repeal  the  Wagner  Act.  which  for  12 
has  exerted  force  of  law  upon  one  side, 
only  one  side,  of  the  labor-management 
tlon?     Is  It  not  better.  If  we  believe  that 
force  of  the  Wagner  Act  promotes  Indx 
peace,  to  bring  Its  pacifying  Inflxience  to 
upon  both  sides? 

The  President,  of  all  people,  talks  of  li 
Ing  collective   bartralnlng   to  the  bargalt 
and  against  bureaucratic  procedures  In 
lectlve  bargaining.     Is  his  memory  so 
that  he  does  not  recall  that  his  meddll 
and  the  meddling  of  Hatless.  Hapless 
Wallsce.    his    then   SecreUry    of   Comi 
and  the  meddling  of  his  fact-finding  ps 
more  thin  anything  else,  were   respor 
for   the  disastrous  strikes  of   194«.   and 
the  inflation  that  followed  them? 

Does   he  not   know   that,   as   well   as 
Wagner  Act,  other  laws,  including  the  Wl 
and  Hours  Act.  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  nnd  < 
antitrust  laws,  govern  the  tenrs  of  c  -    l« 
agreements?     Does  he  wish  to  rejjeHi 
sll?     The    only    new   limit    that    the 
Hartley  Act  puts  on  bargaining  Is  one 
restricts  the  power  of  labor  bosses  to  d« 
a  man  of  the  right  to  work  upon  arbltr 
fictitious  grounds. 

He  says  that  If  no-strtke  agreemenU 
come  binding  upon  unions,  then  unions 
not  agree  not  to  strike.     If  such  agre 
do  not  mean  anything,  then  of  what  uaa 
they  to  employers?    Of  what  use  are  tl 
employees  who  want  to  work,  not  to  st 
Of  what  use  are  they  to  the  public, 
wants  stability  and  peace,  and  the  output  i 
low  prices  that  go  with  stability  and 

Here  Is  an  Interesting  thing.     The 
dent  talks  of  terrible  things  that,  ac 
to  his  left-wing  lawyers,  might,  perhaps, 
sibly.    maybe,   happen   under   the    lai 
defining  "feather  bedding."  He  says  this  i 
nltlon  might  outlaw  agreements  coi 
safety,    rest    periods,    and    other    lenrltla 
practices.    The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  :  (.t( 
fine  "feather  bedding."    The  original  iU 
bin  did.     But  the  definition  was  delet 
conference,  and  does  not  appear  1'^  tlM  { 
the   President   vetoed.     One   wonders, 
and  more,  if  the  President  read  the  bill, 
if  so.  which  bill. 

Another    thing    the    President    com| 
about  is  a  clause  saying  that  so-called 
fare  funds  must  be  used  for  the  benefil 
the   workers  for   whom   they   are   ln'cn< 
This   is   an   odd  complaint.     It   foil    ^5 
pattern  that  the  President,  thrrueh  '5 
retary  of  Interior.  esUbllshed  In  .'^ettiuig 
coal  strike  last  year. 

In  part  S  of  the  veto  measure,  we  And 
President's   left-wing   lawyer   frtends 
Ing  over  the  effect  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
upon  employers.     It  seems  strange  ti   a  ' 
should  be  so  saddened  by  things  t     a 
ployers    themselves    have    not    cor.  iiii 
about  at  all. 

The  clauses  the  President  eomplsins  at 
here  substitute  for  the  empty  promt 
the  Wagner  Act  a  real  right  of  worl 
select    bargaining    represenUtlves    of 
own  choosing.     Employers  far  and  wids. 
workers  by  the  thousands,  know   from 
perlence  that  the  New  Deal  policy  of  fc 
upon  workers  xinions  they  do  no*  want 
not    promote    Industrial   peace.    The 
Hartley  Act  lets  workers  do  their  own 
ing. 
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I  ones."    Thl*  Is  false.    It 

union,  large  or  small. 

smaller  unions  asked 

[forbid  the  Labor  Board 

lions,  as  it  bas  done  la 


He  says  that  It  will  force  unions  that  have 
Communist  officers  to  strike  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  Labor  Board.  This  Is  false.  The 
unions  can  get  rid  of  their  Communist  offi- 
cers— an  alternative  distasteful  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  left-wing  friends,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  workers  whom  they  wish  to 
exploit. 

He  says  that  separating  the  functlcms  of 
the  Board  would  be  "burdensome  and  un- 
workable." This  is  false.  Having  one  Board 
as  prosecutor.  Judge,  and  Jury  has  proved 
unfair  and  unworkable. 

All  the  way  through,  the  veto  message  is 
the  same — double  talk,  sham,  distortion, 
abuse;  farfetched,  strained,  and  tortured  in- 
terpretations of  clear  and  aimple  clauses: 
hysterical  grasping  at  any  argument,  how- 
ever invalid,  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  truth  is  that  the  act  is  a  good  one. 
It  reflects  the  considered  Judgment  of  400 
of  the  600  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Many  of  Its  clauses. 
Congress  has  considered  more  than  once. 
Some  of  them.  William  Oreen.  himself  ap- 
proved when  they  appeared  in  a  bill  that, 
In  1940,  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

The  act  is  designed.  In  the  Interest  of  all 
our  people,  and  in  the  Interest  particularly 
of  our  working  men  and  women,  to  promote 
Industrial  peace,  not  politics;  to  provide  real, 
not  sham  protection  for  organizing  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  to  strengthen  the 
Wagner  Act  and  make  It  work. 

In  vetoing  the  bill,  the  President  was  true 
to  the  tradition  of  one-man  rule  that  the 
New  Deal  fostered  In  our  country  for  14  years. 
Be  wa*  true  to  the  policy  of  corrupt  poli- 
tician* and  left-wingers  to  regiment  and  ex- 
ploit our  working  people.  But  he  was  false 
to  the  great  majority  of  his  own  party  in 
Congress,  false  to  the  people  as  a  whole, 
false  to  his  pledge  6  months  ago  to  co- 
operate with  Congress,  and  false  to  his  duty, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  let  Congress 
legislate. 


GI  BUI  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  statement  that  has  been  sent  to  me  by 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  Post.  No.  606. 
of  Belleville,  111.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  veterans'  organization  that  the 
Congress  should  restore  the  full  benefits 
provided  by  the  original  GI  biU  of  rights. 

A    BBEACH    or    FArTH 

The  amending  of  the  educational  feature 
of  the  GI  bill  during  the  closing  session  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  confidence  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  This  breach  of  faith 
activated  In  the  amending  of  the  GI  bill, 
insofar  as  It  provided,  for  Government  sub- 
sistence, to  those  participating  In  the  ap- 
prentice and  on-the-job  training  program 
and  the  educational  program,  has  upset  the 
economic  apple  cart  of  large  numbers  of  veU 
who  laid  their  plans  on  the  terms  of  clvU 
occupation. 

Lives  were  ordered  and  visions  directed  to- 
ward the  future  on  the  basis  of  legislation 
exUtlng  at  the  time  Its  glowing  picture  was 
painted  to  the  boys  upon  their  separation 


from  service.  The  action  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  encouraged  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  most  certainly  has  disrupted 
the  vets'  entire  thinking  and  have  them 
questioning  the  alleged  generosity  of  veteran 
benefits  that  were  so  widely  ballyhooed 
New  fields  of  employment,  forced  decisions 
to  abandon  college  courses — yes.  a  complete 
new  start  has  been  the  assignment  this  revi- 
sion gave  the  vet. 

The  Intent  of  the  original  legislation  was 
to  encourage  the  returning  veteran,  man 
and  woman,  to  complete  their  education — 
the  result  of  this  amendment,  violating  the 
original  Intent,  is  to  discourage  the  vet  in 
this  desire.  The  intent  of  the  original  legis- 
lation was  to  encourage  the  returning  serv- 
iceman to  enter  apprentice  training  or  on- 
the-job  training  despite  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  advanced  age,  caused  by  service  to  his 
country.  Congress  by  its  amending  action 
has  shattered  the  hopes,  weakened  the  confi- 
dence, and  undermined  the  foundation  of  all 
veteran  legislation.  It  committed  a  serious 
breach  of  faith  with  those  who  served. 

The  program  of  CWV  for  1947  contemplates 
encouraging  the  Eightieth  Congress  from  the 
day  of  its  opening  session  in  January  to 
reestablish  those  features  of  the  GI  bill  rup- 
tured by  the  amendment  and  thereby  prov- 
ing to  those  who  served  that  the  Nation  is 
truly  grateful. 


Lett  Oil  for  Export 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  extended  to  January  31.  1948, 
the  President's  authority  to  control  or 
ban  the  export  of  petroleum  to  meet  a 
serious  emergency. 

Since  January  1,  1946,  and  while  the 
President  had  the  same  authority  he 
permitted  gasoline  and  petroleum  to  go 
out  of  the  United  States  for  foreign  na- 
tions, to  May  1.  1947.  about  191,000,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts with  some  600,000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line alone  being  carried  to  Russia  from 
Los  Angeles  in  lend-lease  ships  paid  for 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  since 
January  1947. 

Of  what  good  is  this  further  vested 
authority  when  it  has  been  utterly  Ig- 
nored for  nearly  2  years.  There  must  be 
positive  bans  and  restrictions  by  the 
Congress  to  stop  the  flow  of  gasoline  and 
petroleum  to  foreign  nations.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  the  continued  dis- 
cretion to  export  gasoline  and  petroleum. 
The  Congress  should  take  quick,  positive 
action  banning  gasoline  and  oil  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  for- 
eigners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  the 
following  bill: 
A  bill  to  control  the  export  to  foreign  coim- 

trles  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  products 

from  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  gasoline,  Diesel 
oil.  bunker  oU.  lubricating  oil.  nor  any 
petroleum  products  whatsoever,  shall  be 
moved  or  transported  from  the  United  State* 
to  a  foreign  country,  tmless  the  Commerce. 
Navy,  and  War  DepartmerU  shall  certify  in 


writing  that  any  such  gasoline.  Diesel  oil. 
bunker  oU.  lubricating  oU.  or  petroleum 
products  to  be  moved  or  transported  from 
the  United  SUtes.  will  not  prejudice  nor 
impair  the  national  defense  nor  the  con- 
tinuous nonrestricted  use  of  gasoline.  Dieaal 
oil,  bunker  oil,  lubricating  oil,  or  petroleum 
products  by  the  people  of  the  United  State*. 


GiTC  die  Law  a  Fair  Trial — ^Aaaeadl  if 
Neccttafj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KFNTtTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  ROBSION.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  misrepresentation  and 
so  many  misleading  statements  made 
about  H.  R.  3020,  the  labor-manage- 
ment relations  bill,  by  the  President  In 
his  message,  statements  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  press,  that  I  feel  it  not  out  of 
place  to  review  some-  of  the  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  the  very  care- 
ful consideration  it  has  been  given  over 
a  period  of  5  months  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  by 
the  House  and  Senate. 

On  June  23.  the  Senate,  by  a  roll  call 
vote,  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  the 
President  by  68  to  25.  On  last  Friday, 
June  20,  the  House  passed  the  bill  over 
the  Presidents  veto  on  a  roll  call  vote 
by  331  to  83.  Only  71  Democrats  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto.  106  Democrats  voted 
for  the  bill  and  against  the  President's 
veto.  I  do  not  recall  when  a  President 
W£us  so  overwhelmingly  repudiated  by  his 
own  Party.  This  is  more  unusual  be- 
cause the  President,  in  a  5.500  word  mes- 
sage, denounced  every  part  of  the  30- 
page  printed  bill.  It  was  all  wrong  ac- 
cording to  the  message.  There  never 
was  a  message  that  contained  so  much 
misrepresentation,  misstatement  of  facts, 
illogical  and  misleading  conclusions  as 
this  veto  message.  Many  persons  are 
convinced  that  the  President  never  read 
the  bill  and  did  not.  In  fact,  write  this 
veto  message.  It  clearly  is  a  partisan 
political  message  and  many  believe  that 
it  was  largely  written  by  CIO  and  other 
labor  lawyers.  According  to  press  re- 
ports the  President  stated  on  Wednesday, 
June  18.  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  labor  bill  because  he  had  not 
read  it,  but  on  Friday  morning,  June 
20.  his  long  veto  message,  denouncing 
every  part  and  provision  of  the  bill,  was 
sent  to  the  House  and  Senate.  He  did 
not  have  time  to  read  and  study  the  bill 
or  to  write  the  message.  The  CIO  has 
taken  the  lead  in  denouncing  each  and 
every  provision  of  the  bill  and  denounc- 
ing all  of  those  who  favored  the  bill. 

WA*  LCCI8LATION   VCCXSSAXT? 

The  President,  in  the  opening  part  of 
his  message,  uses  this  language : 

I  share  with  the  Congress  the  convictioa 
that  legislation  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  is  necessary.  X 
Iieartlly  condemn  abuse*  on  the  part  of 
unions  and  employers,  and  I  have  no  patlenc* 
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lext  before 


NIRA-4Bliie  Eaclc 
try  we 


the  iMissase  of   the 
-in  1935  in  this  coun- 


had  on  an  averave  per  year  not 
more  tl  lan  700  strikes  In  which  not  more 
than  lOO.OOO  workers  were  involved. 
Howev(  r,  each  year  since  that  time,  there 
IMS  bein  a  steady  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  shut-downs  and  the  number  of 
worker  involved.  The  latest  statistics 
availab  e  are  for  the  year  1946.  They 
show  t  lere  were  4.985  strikes  in  that  on? 
year  ii  ivolving  several  million  workers, 
with  tie  loss  of  119.000.000  man-days  of 
work.  In  some  large  industries  we  have 
had  2  vithln  a  year  and  others  threaten- 
ing. Ihese  do  not  include  the  immense 
numbe  ■  of  workers  whose  plants  or  shops 
were  shut  down  by  reason  of  these 
strikes. 

It  is  difBcuit  to  estimate  the  loss  to 
worker  i,  to  the  employers  and  the  Ameri- 
can peipie  as  a  whole.  This  loss  runs 
into  muiy  billions  of  dollars  and  great 
Inconvi  nience  to  the  American  people 

I  ha  e  always  t>elieved  in  the  right  of 
worker  I  to  organise,  to  bargain  coOec- 
tlirdy  I  ad  to  strike  where  it  is  nece^^ary 
to  aeea  ■•  Jiistice.  However.  I  believe  that 
strikes  should  not  be  employed  except  as 
a  matter  of  last  resort.  I  helped  to  pass 
the  fir  t  law  giving  the  right  of  worker."^ 
to  orgi  niae  and  bargain  collectively  and 
to  prec  rrre  their  right  to  strike.  I  have 
not  c  langed  my  position.  No  one. 
throt«  1  the  jrears.  has  been  more  con- 
sistent y  friendly  to  thoae  who  toil  than 
I  have 

You  enow,  I  was  not  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  n  my  mouth.  1  was  lx)m  the  son 
of  a  po  >r  tenant  farmer,  and  my  parents 
died  b«  fore  I  was  16.  I  worked  for  many 
years  «n  the  farm,  by  the  job.  In  rail- 
road s  jops.  malleable  Iron  works,  .^aw- 
mlDs.  I  nd  at  anything  I  could  find  for  my 
hands  to  do.  Eighty  or  85  percent  of 
the  M(  mbers  of  the  Rouse  and  Senate 
likewise  helped  to  make  their  own  way 
In  earl  r  life  by  manual  labor  and  I  think 
we  km  w  somothtng  about  the  problems 
of  tha  e  who  lol]  and  we  are  deeply  In- 
tereste  ]  In  their  problems. 

I  helped  to  pass  the  Railway  Labor  Ad- 
jusUniQt  Act  and  It  has  now  been  on 
statute  books  for  many  years  and 
worked  the  best  of  any  labor  law 
that  tus  been  passed  by  Congress.  In 
IS  yeafs.  they  have  had  only  one  strike. 
the  20  brotherhoods  engaged  In 
for  3  days  or  less.    The  other 
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their  differences  to  vohintar^  ar- 


there  are  three  groups  involved 
Important  legislation: 
Plrstt.  The  workers: 

Hxmc  who  ln\e5t  their  money 
and  business  enterprises  to 


The    American    people    as    a 


(fourse.  we  recognise  how  deeply 
■aaasMBent  are  vitally  in- 
In  Ihto  lofMation  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole  are  likewise  in- 
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terested.     The   American    people   as 
whole  include   labor  and  managemc 

and  are  the  consumers  of  the  products 
labor  and  management. 

I  know  of  no  bill  that  was  morr( 
fully  and  thoroughly  considered  thi 
H.  R.  3020.  the  labor- management 
and  no  important,  controversial  legtsl 
tion  that  received  such  ovrrwhelml 
support.  This  would  indicate  that  th« 
was  a  tmiversal  demand  from  the  Amei 
can  people  as  a  whole  for  the  Congrc 
to  pass  kgl  lief  inn  that  would,  if  po(>;abl 
improve  the  relations  between  labor 
management  in  industry. 

■nx    WAS  CAKKTULLT   PaZPAEXD   AKO  CO» 
BT  HCOSS  AjrO  SCMATB 

An  overwhelming  majority  of 
Hot^e  and  Senate  fully  appreciates 
labor,  management,  and  the  Amer 
people  as  a  whole  each  have  rights 
should  be  and  must  be  respected  and 
tected  No  one  could  be  more  sincere 
protect  the  rights  of  the  workers  of 
Nation  than  myself.  The  record  that 
have  made  through  the  years  establl 
that  point  t>eyond  question.  At  the : 
time  I  would  be  false  to  my  oath  of  of 
if  I  was  unwilling  to  give  just  and  fi 
treatment  and  no  more  to  those  who 
vest  their  money  and  create  joos  and 
to  the  140  000.000  Americans.  With 
purpcse  in  mind,  the  Committee  on 
bor,  for  7  weeks,  heard  witnes-ses  i' 
on  this  subject  for  or  against  the 
Representatives  of  Iat>or  and  manafi 
ment  and  scores  of  others  appeared 
expressed  their  views  on  the  bill, 
the  bill  was  considered  at  length  by 
committee.  Nineteen  members  of 
Labor  Committee  which  included  thr< 
or  four  members  of  one  of  the  great 
tlonal  labor  unions  voted  to  report 
bill  favorably  and  only  three  m^ml 
voted  against  the  bill.  This  bill  tl 
came  to  the  House  where  it  was  read  w< 
for  word  and  line  by  line.  Many  amei 
ments  weio  oflavod  and 
than  one  hnMbtd  speeches ' 
the  bill  and  amendments.  I  recall 
of  the  able  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
was  made  by  a  Memt>er  who  belongs 
the  American  Federation  of 
Some  of  the  amendments  were  adopt 
and  others  were  defeated. 

On  a  roll  call.  308  Members  vot'  1  H 
the  bill  and  107  against  it.     You  ca 
at  once  it  passed  the  House  by  i    arl 
3  to  1.    The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senal 
where  It  was  considered  by  Uie  Sei 
committee  and  after  several  days  of  hei 
ion  and  consideration,  it  wa.^  reyo.  >  d 
the  Senate.    The  bill  w  as  approv  . 
a  record  vote  in  the  Senate  of  54  i 
more  than  3  to  1.    There  were  some 
ferences  between  the  Hoti^se  bill  and 
Senate  bill  as  usual.    The  bill  w. 
referred    to    a    conference    commit 
made  up  of  five  Members  of  the  Sei 
and  five  Members  of  the  Hottsa.    Tht 
10  able  experienced  men.  Demoarau 
Reputlicans.  spent  at>out  10  days  coi 
siderlng    the    two    bills.    They    fnal 
worked  oat  a  compromise  bill  whic^  wi 
approved  by  7  of  the  10  members  of 
conference   commtttee.     Two   of    thi 
seven  were  P—a cfet  i     In  fact,  in  pr 
Ucally  all  of  thcee  vo4es  a  majority 
Democrats  as  w^  as  ReinbUcans  v( 
for  the  bill. 


>k  up  this  compro- 
on  a  record  vote  by 
^e  adopted  the  com- 
)rd  vote  of  68  to  24. 
of  this  time.  Mem- 
Senate  were  inter - 
tlves  of  labor,  man- 
eterans.  and  other 
in.  and  many  tele- 
and  against,  were 
[the  bill  went  to  the 
)mes  along  with  a 
)unces  the  bill  from 
that  he  had  never 
the  Members  of  the 
made  a  most  care- 
over  a  period  of  5 
se  pa.ssed  the  bill  by 
[over  his  veto.     The 
is  appointive  power 
trs.  can  wield  a  tre- 
jthe  Hotise  and  Sen- 
I Justice,  and  reason 
Democrats  voted  to 
on  his  veto.    One 
?mocrats   voted    to 
[pass  the  bill.   About 
emocratlc   Senators 
tsident  on  the  veto. 
:rats  and  Repub- 
Iby  a  record  vote  of 
lover  the  President's 
did  likewise  by  a 
must  lead  honest, 
leve  that  there  must 
(rit  in  this  bill,  and 
it  is  not  a  slave  bill 
to  labor,  manage- 
^n  people. 

(based  upon  an  In- 
)e  part  of  the  Hoase 
upon  a  desire  to  do 
right  thing  for 
and  the  American 
was  a  bill  in  all  of 
?rvlce  in  the  Hou.«;e 
lorough  and  sincere 
le  present  bill.     Al- 
and the  American 
some    improvement 
^ur  management- la - 
regret  to  say  that 
receive  any  coopera- 
of  labor.    Some  of 
^e  always  done  for  a 
and  that  Is  to  de- 
made   to  improve 
elations. 

we  been  on  the  In- 
le  high-water  mark 
rikes  involving  mil- 
Id  with   119.000.000 
lost  by  workers  in- 
ks, the  Congress  was 
view  of  the  Presl- 
lat    legislation    was 
1 6. 500 -word  message 
)n  whatsoever  as  to 
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iry  Wallace  barking 
a  threat  of  a  third 
imfair  to  labor 
It    ha^,   only   been 
that   the   President 
le  day  and  demand- 
Ihorlzlng  him  to  put 
in  the  Army  and 
court-martial  reg- 
on  strike,  and  on 
Congre.ss  that  the 
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strike  was  on.  and  we  were  confronted 
with  a  national  disaster.  It  turned  out 
that  the  two  railroad  unions  that  had 
threatened  to  strike  had  called  off  their 
strike  and  were  willing  with  the  other  18 
brotherhoods  to  arbitrate  their  differ- 
ences with  railroad  management. 

The  President's  antistrike  railroad  bill 
was  the  most  vicious  of  any  bill  that  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  during  my 
service.  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  President's  veto  of  the  tax  re- 
lief bill  and  the  veto  of  the  labor  bill 
was  to  stop  the  Honorable  Henry  Wal- 
lace and  a  third  party.  It  certainly  is 
bad  to  play  jwlitics  with  such  an  impor- 
Unt  matter  as  this,  but  I  believe  that  is 
the  Tery  thing  that  was  done. 

rONClLIATIOK,   MKDIATION.    AKD  VOUJKTAKT 
AKBrnUTIOK 

The  railroad  workers  are  not  included 
In  this  bill.  The  relations  between  rail- 
road workers  and  railroad  management 
are  governed  by  the  Railway  Labor  Ad- 
justment Acts.  The  original  act  was 
passed  about  1925.  The  central  points 
In  that  act  were  that  the  railroad  work- 
ers had  the  right  to  unionize,  select  their 
own  bargaining  agents  and  bargain  col- 
lectively with  railroad  management. 

Conciliation  and  mediation  boards 
were  set  up  to  hear  disputes  between 
labor  and  management  and  to  aid  them 
In  adjusting  their  differences  and  also 
to  encourage  voluntary  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  these  disputes  and  It  pro- 
vided for  a  coohng-off  period  of  60  days, 
giving  the  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  and  the  conciliation  and 
mediation  boards  time  to  work  out  and 
settle  amicably  the  disputes.  That  has 
worked  very  well.  While  this  bill  retains 
the  essential  rights  of  labor  in  industry, 
It  also.  In  the  main,  follows  the  RaUway 
Labor  Adjustment  Acts.  We  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  if  labor  and  management 
will  use  common  sense  and  friendly  co- 
operation, this  bill  will  prove  to  be  quite 
an  Improvement  over  our  present  labor 
laws. 

THtS  IS  NOT   AN   INJUNCTION   BILL 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  central 
purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  management  by 
collective  bargaining  and  through  the 
orderly  processes  of  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  voluntary  arbitration.    I  doubt 
if  Congress  has  the  power  to  force  labor 
and  management  to  arbitrate.    This  bill 
does  not  undertake  to  force  them  to  do  so. 
The  use  of  the  injunction  In  this  bill  is 
more  limited  than  in  the  present  law. 
Under  the  Railroad  Labor  Adjustment 
Act.  the  injunction  may  be  used  in  a  very 
limited  field,  and  that  is  where  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety  are  involved. 
This  bill  provides  that  where  there  is  a 
shut-down  of  an  Industry  that  threatens 
the  national  health  and  safety  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  under 
the  Railroad  Labor  Adjustment  Act.  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and,  of 
course,    through    cripetent    and   fair- 
minded  men.  get  the  .acts  in  dispute  and 
make  a  finding  of  the  facts  known  to  the 
American  people.    The  stoppage  of  such 
industry  will  be  held  up  for  60  days  in  or- 
der to  secure  and  report  on  the  matters 
In  dispute  and.  if  necessary,  the  President 


may  order  the  Attorney  General  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  stoppage  of  such  industry  until 
this  report  is  made,  and  the  President  is 
given  15  days  in  order  to  study  these  facts 
and  of  course,  during  all  of  this  time,  the 
parties  themselves,  the  mediators  and 
conciliators,  can  be  busy  too.  trying  to 
settle  their  differences,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  within  15  days  the  President  must 
in  5  days  report  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Congress. 

Now,  this  only  applies  to  those  great 
industries  the  stoppage  of  which  endan- 
gers the  national  health  and  safety.    It 
cannot  be  used  where  the  stoppage  of  a 
plant  involves  only  a  community  or  sec- 
tion of  our  coimtry.    The  threat  must 
be  Nation-wide  and  it  must  endanger 
the  public  health  and  safety.   What  rea- 
sonable man  would  be  unwilling  to  hold 
up  a  strike  or  lock-out  that  would  be 
Nation-wide  in  its  serious  effects  on  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Nation?    The 
worker,  of  course,  would  receive  his  pay. 
All  parties  would  have  time  to  cool  off. 
Public  opinion  would  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment.   All  but  one  Instance  in  the  last 
15  years  tmder  the  Railroad  Labor  Ad- 
justment Act  a  settlement  has  been  ar- 
rived at.    This  provision  is  in  the  in- 
terest ynot  only  of  the  American  i>eople 
as  a  whole  but  in  the  interest  of  labor 
and  management  as  well,  in  my  candid 
opinion.     Every   individual   and   group 
ought  to  be  willing  to  use  every  reason- 
able means  to  prevent  such  a  disaster. 
Such  a  strike  or  lock-out  would  put  mil- 
lions of  other  workers  out  of  work.    It 
would  bring  distress,  want,  and  death  to 
people  of  our  cities  and  In  our  hospitals. 
This   bill   outlaws   the    jurisdictional 
and    so-called   sympathy    and    wildcat 
strikes.    The  National  Labor  Board  set- 
up in  this  act  can  issue  a  restraining 
order  against  such  a  strike.    Labor  lead- 
ers have  denounced  the  jurisdictional 
strikes.   That  is  where  two  small  unions, 
belonging  to  the  same  big  union,  or  any 
two    unions,    with    contracts,    fall    out 
among  themselves,  break  their  contraas. 
and  strike.    This  bill  does  not  prohibit 
strikers  themselves  from  boycotting  their 
employers,  but  it  does  forbid  using  the 
boycott  by  members  of  some  union  in  a 
disunt  section  or  State  to  break  their 
contract  and  go  on  strike  when  some 
other  union  has  broken  their  contmct 
and  gone  on  a  strike.    Almost  every  day 
we  hear  of  some  wildcat  strike,  some 
workers  breaking  their  contract  and  po- 
ing  on  a  strike,  often  against  the  instruc- 
tions and  will  of  their  national  leaders. 
The  employers  cannot  get  an  injunction 
m  these  cases.    The  Labor  Board  must 
take  such  action,  and.  of  covu-se.  they 
could  take  action  if  the  employer  tned 
to  engage  in  an  unfair  employer  practice 
against  the  workers. 

Now  what  union  man  can  reasonably 
claim  that  he  has  a  right  to  break  his 
contract  and  engage  hi  a  Jurisdictional 
strike  or  to  engage  in  a  wildcat  strike  or 
break  his  contract  and  engage  in  a  so- 
called  sympathy  strike  and  strike  against 
some  employer  that  is  not  in  fault  at  all? 
Should  the  employer  in  these  three  cases, 
who  has  a  contract  and  who  is  doing  his 
full  part  under  the  contract,  be  subjected 


to  strikes  and  stoppages  when  be  is  in 
no  way  at  fault? 

CONTSACTS    SHOULD    BK    CABBUD    OUT 

I  have  always  defended  the  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  This  law  protects  those  rights. 
The  purpose  of  honest  collective  bargain- 
ing, of  course,  is  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  arrive  at  a  contract  and  whm  a 
contract  is  once  made  and  terms  agreed 
upon,  it  should  be  lived  up  to  In  good  faith 
by  both  parties.  If  they  are  not  to  do 
this,  why  waste  the  time  and  expense  of 
making  these  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts? 

The  observance  of  a  contract  fairly  en- 
tered into  has  been  approved  by  fair  and 
honest  men  through  the  centuries.  I 
have  heard  many  labor  leaders  say  that 
they  favored  the  observanQe  of  contracts 
by  both  parties.  This  bill  provides  that 
where  one  party  breaks  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract,  the  party  not  at  fault 
can  recover  damages  from  the  party  at 
fault.  These  suits  can  only  be  Instituted 
against  the  union  by  the  employer  and 
suits  do  not  lie  against  the  members  of 
the  union,  and  the  union,  if  it  has  been 
damaged  by  the  employer  shutting  down 
his  plant  and  throwing  his  workers  out 
of  work,  or  damaged  them  in  any  way  by 
violation  of  the  contract,  they,  of  course, 
can  sue  the  company  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders  of  the  company.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  object  to  this 
provision  in  the  law.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  law  by  men.  companies,  and 
organizations  a  hundred  years  or  more. 

cr^  rr  a  r»a  tmal — akend  if  mrtmnr 


A  bill  that  has  received  the  long  and 
thorough  study  given  to  H.  R.  3020  and 
which  has  been  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority,  must  have  something  in  it  that 
will  be  helpful;  therefore,  would  it  not 
be  fair  on  the  part  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  give  this  law  a  fair  test?  No  one 
claims  that  it  is  perfect.  Much  of  it  Is 
embraced  in  our  present  laws  relating 
to  labor  and  management  in  industry 
and  relating  to  management  and  labor 
of  our  railroads. 

The  Labor  Board  has  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  their  very  best  in  adminis- 
tering this  law  Justly  and  fairly,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  President  Tru- 
man has  issued  a  statement  calling  upon 
both  management  and  labor  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Labor  Board  and  with  him 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
The  bin  expressly  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  composed  of 
seven  Senators  and  seven  Representa- 
tives to  make  a  careful  review  of  this 
whole  subject  and  to  observe  the  admin- 
istration of  this  new  law  to  determine  If 
the  law  is  being  honestly,  fairly,  and 
dBciently  administered  and  if  there  are 
any  provisions  in  the  law  that  are  unfair 
to  labor,  management,  and  the  American 
people,  amendments  are  in  order.    It 
has  been  the  purpose  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  House  and  Senate 
from  the  beginning,  and  It  Is  their  pur- 
pose now  to  make  this  law  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible  to  insure  just  and  fair 
treatment  for  labor,  management,  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
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I  se«  In  the  prtm  where  some  labor 
h*Te    been    urftng    President 

A  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  t3  encourace  a  genera]  strike  of 
woricera  against  this  bill  but  President 
Qreen  lias  declined  to  enteruln  such  a 
propoM  L  B*  Trtrtlr  miicaU  that  labor 
avail  tt  aaartvw  of  Um  oourta  if  any  of 
their  jist  richts  have  been  taken  from 
them  ty  this  bili  and  if  the  meaiure 
turns  o  it  as  some  claim  it  to  be,  Ooo- 
erev  wlU  be  called  upon  to  r^wal  the 
•d.  I  have  been  informed  that  Presi- 
dait  M  irray  of  the  CIO  has  taken  a  po- 
sition a  oiUar  to  that  of  Mr.  Oreen.  If 
these  r  sports  are  true.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend e  kch  of  them.  I  regret  to  say.  how- 
ever, tiat  quite  a  suable  number  of 
worker  have  quit  their  employment  and 
havt  cl  wed  down  many  piaces  in  resent- 
mant  t  >  ttaia  kglslatlon.  I  wonder  bow 
many  lave  rtatty  read  this  law.  Un- 
doubte<  iy  no  harm  has  oiMie  to  them  as 
yet  by  eason  of  this  law  because  it  will 
not  go  into  eflect  until  August  22,  1947. 
and  tiM  ra  aat  provlaioiu  ttaat  pi«serve  the 
present  ooUaetive  bargalninc  contracts 
enterei^  into  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

I  sicjcerely  trust  that  those  workers 
who  ha  n  abandoned  their  contracts  and 
have  1 3oe  on  a  strike  will  reconsider. 
This  4u  does  have  a  provision   in   it 

wildcat  and  unauthorued  strikes. 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Pr«MMnt  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  Mtaie 
Worke  s  has  not  ordered  anyone  to  strike 
and  I  (  oubt  if  he  will  do  so.  I  also  wish 
exqress  the  eameat  hope  that  the 

and  operators  will.  In  the  very 
near  ftture.  enter  into  a  collective  bar- 
galnini ;  contnict.  They  can  enter  Into 
an  ln(  ustry-wlde  collective  bargaining 
contra  t  under  this  law.     Neither  side 

make  unreasonable  demands  and 

«pre.«!S  the  hope  that  the  Con- 
ciliation and  Mediation  Board  provided 

thi.'!  law  win  hteome  active  Just 
as  som  1  as  they  can  and  if  all  these  fail. 
that'libor  and  management  will  agree 
to  volmtary  arbitration  of  their  dlf- 
ferenc  s  and  save  the>  country  a5  well  as 
the  m  ners  and  Industry  from  another 
coal-st  oppage  disaster.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, it  will,  of  course,  cause  great  loss  to 
the  co(  mtry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  miners 
and  til  e  operators  themselves. 
cLoea  D  mop.  vmott  shop,  aivs  CHXCK-orp 
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lines  of  industry  and  in  some 
and  mills  there  are  closed  shops, 
(hops,  and  also  the  check-off  sys- 
through     collective     bargaining, 
provides  In  the  first  instance 
l)nlon  shop.    If  the  workers  desire 
and  form  a  union  shop,  they 
so  by  a  majority  of  the  workers, 
plant  or  industry,  voting  for  a 
hop,  and  under  this  bill  the  work- 
strike  if  they  vote  for  a  union 
are  denied  a  union  shop,  and 
after  the  forming  of  a  union,  as 
by  this  law,  workers  in  that 
plant  or  shop  may  be  re- 
to  Identify  themselves  with  the 
but  the  check-off  Is  eliminated, 
can  be  required  to  have  any  part 
wages  taken  out  of  his  pay.    He 
free  to  pay  Into  his  union  or  not 
le  cannot  be  forced  to  do  so. 

can  be  discharged  because  he 
to  a  union,  and  he  cannot  t>e  dis- 


charged If  he  does  not  belong  to  a  unic 
He  cannot  be  discharged  to  satisfy 
whim  of  some  officer  or  member  of 
particular   union   or   by  his   empIo3 
There   must   be   Just   cause   and    g< 
ground  for  him  being  discharged. 

A  careful  poll  of  the  American  peoi 
shows  that  only  8  percent  or  leas  favor 
closed  shop  and  a  check-off     A  lar 
number,   but   not   a   majority    by 
mean.5.  favors  a  union  shop.     In   fi 
only  about  one  out  of  three  or  four  of 
workent  of  thLs  country  belong  to  a  ur 
The  others  are  nonunion.    I  might 
that  if  I  were  a  worker.  I  would  belong 
a  labor  union  and  strive  to  make  It 
helpful  to  the  members  as  possible  witl 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  Justice,  but 
must   bear  in  mind   that  the  Ralh 
Labor  Adjustment  Act.  which  the 
road  workers  helped  to  pass,  expn 
excludes  the  closed  shop  and  the  ch« 
off    system    and    a    large    majority 
the    railroad   workers   has   consist enl 
opposed  the  closed  shop  and  the  ch< 
off  system.    They  claim  that  they  six 
to  make  their  organisation  so  attra< " 
that  their  brother  railroad  workers 
want  to  be  a  member  of  their  orgi 
tion  and  pay  their  dues  without 
forced  to  join  and  pay  their  dues 

Under  this   bill,  however,  labor 
management  have  a  wide  field  of  dl; 
tlon  when  It  comes  to  collective  bargi 
ing.     All  must  admit  that  the  raili 
workers  and  railroad  management  hai 
carried   on.   under   the   Railway   Lai 
Adjustment   Acts,   their  labor-maiiagf 
ment    relations    most    amicably,    er 
lively,  and  efBciently  for  many  years. 

Why  should  not  labor  and  mani 
ment  get  together  and  through  collect!^ 
bargaining  settle  their  differences? 
they  cannot,  then  why  not  welcome 
aid  of  unbiased  conciliators  and  m< 
ators  In  adjusting  their  difference.^ 
then,  if  all  of  these  fail,  why  should  tl 
not  avail  themselves  of  voluntary 
traiion  by  an  impartial  board?    £ 
tine,  somebody,  must  settle  these  diffi 
ences  or  we  must  have  lock-outs  _ 
strikes  until  one  or  both  parties  w« 
themselves  out.  with  great  loss  to 
agement.     labor,     and     the     Amei 
people. 

vss  or  PVMoa  poa  political  pubposb 

This  bill  forbids  tlM  oAcers  of  a 
poration  or  a  businflM  association  fi 
using  the  funds  of  the  company  or 
elation,  and  which  belong  to  the  st 
holders,   for   political   purposes, 
officers  cannot  use  these  stockhold< 
funds  to  promote  the  election  of  a 
dent.  Vice  President.  Representative. 
Senator  in  Congress.     Such  use  of 
funds  would  be  palpably  unfair  becav 
the  stockholders  are  often  divided  thei 
selves   as   to   party  affiliation  or   as 
choice  of  candidates,  and   it   cer 
would  not  be  right  for  the  officers  to 
such  stockholders'  funds  to  help  proi 
a  party  or  a  candidate  that  they 
against. 

This  has  been  the  law  for  many  yc 
as  to  corporations  and  business  as.^ 
tions.    I  have  never  yet  heard  any  of 
union  friends  condemning  such  a  law 
to  corporations  and  associations. 
new  labor  law  carries  this  same  pro^ 
and  also  forbids  the  use  of  the  funds 
a  labor  union  to  be  used  by  the  of 
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Ident.  Senator,  or 
se  funds  belong  to 

ie  union  and  it  is 
lat  members  of  the 

support  the  same 
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is  to  protect  the 
,  of  business  Con- 
ors of  labor  unions 
\,  clean,  and  hone^t 
lid  call  upon  either 
to  contribute  to  any 
Id,  so  far  as  I  know, 
^ver  put  any  money 
fivs.    They  do  have 
[their  trade  journals, 
les,  and  to  write 
favorable  or   un- 
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thing,  according  to 
^al   authorities,   and 
benefit  the  labor 
would  the  corpora- 
itions    might    have 
Id  in  elections  than 


ie  use  of  violence  and 
>art  of  employers  or 
effort  to  accomplish 
ight  say  that  many 
on  this  subject 
^s  that  were  pa.s.sed 
\t\  force  that  upholds 
less  on  the  part  of 
or  labor  unions  or 
le  American  way  of 
Employers  have  in- 
lolence,  and  lawless- 
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?mpts  to  eliminate 
le  part  of  labor  and 
tactics   by    either 
It  has  never  served 
iterest  of  either  one 

>ring  about  a  better 
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le  American  people 
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ourselves  lined  out  in  Ihis  country,  we 
should  have  a  long  period  of  continuing 
prosperity  that  will  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  labor  and  management  and  the 
American  people,  and  if  this  bill  in  any 
respect  should  be  proved  to  be  unfair, 
cither  to  labor  or  management.  I  shall 
be  one  of  the  first  to  support  amend- 
ments that  will  correct  such  unfairness 
or  inequity. 


Palestine  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

OF  PENN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1947 

Mr.    HUGH    D.    SCOTT.    JR.      Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Billy  Rose  article  appearing 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
June  24,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  the  President,  presents 
the  Palestine  question  in  an  interesting 
and  pointed  manner.  With  permission 
granted  in  the  House  today,  I  submit  it 
for  publication  in  the  Concpessional 
Record: 

pitching  HOKSESHOE8 

(By  Billy  Roee) 

Mr.   HA«RT  8.  T«TTMAN. 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ml.  Pkxsident:  I  thlnlc  you  ouglit  to 
send  out  for  a  copy  of  Bartley  Cram's  new 
ijook.  Beiilad  the  SUken  Curtain.  And  when 
you  read  it.  sir,  have  a  cold  towel  handy.  Ifs 
going  to  make  your  face  awfully  red.  Espe- 
cially chapter  2.  The  Secret  File  In  the  State 
Department. 

This  San  Francisco  lawyer  reporu  that 
shortly  after  you  appointed  him  In  1945  to 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
on  Palestine  he  was  handed  a  document  con- 
taining confidential  communications  Ijetween 
our  Slate  Department  and  the  Arabian  poten- 
tates of  the  Near  East.  Crum  writes:  "It 
was  a  sorry  and  bitter  record  for  an  American 
to  read.  According  to  this  file,  since  Sep- 
tember 15.  1938,  each  time  a  promise  wa» 
made  to  American  Jewry  regarding  Palest  Uie, 
the  State  Department  promptly  sent  messages 
to  the  Arab  rulers  reassuring  them  in  eflect 
that,  regardless  of  what  was  promised  pub- 
licly, nothing  would  be  done  to  change  the 
situation  in  Palestine." 

Now  let  me  say  right  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  Im  not  writing  this  piece  to  add  my 
2  cents'  worth  to  the  Palestine  question. 
What  I  want  to  talk  about  te  secret  diplo- 
macy—Honest John  talk  In  high  places  and 
skullduggery  In  the  lower  echelons. 

Crum  goes  on :  "It  was  clear  that  the  State 
Department  continued  playing  both  ends 
•gainst  the  middle  under  President  Tmman's 
admlnUtratlon.  On  August  16.  1945.  Presi- 
dent Ttuman  revealed  he  had  discussed  Pal- 
estine with  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Attlee  at 
Potsdam,  and  that  they  wanted  to  let  as  many 
Jews  Into  Palestine  as  possible.  But  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  in  •  confidential  cable  to  Baghdad, 
Cairo,  Damascus.  Beirut  and  Jidda,  the  State 
Department  explained  that  President  Tru- 
man and  the  Prime  Ministers  'engaged  in  ex- 
ploratory correspondence  on  this  subject 
•  •  •  but  there  has  been  no  change  In 
this  Government's  previously  announced  at- 
titude on  Palestine'." 

Not  very  fragrant,  is  it.  Mr.  President? 
Either  you  have  been  guilty  of  some  pretty 
fancy  double  talk  or  your  SUte  Department 


has  been  sending  these  cables  without  ^our 
knowledge — In  which  event  you  ought  to 
blush  every  time  you  endorse  your  salary 
check. 

I  often  wonder  what  makes  pollticos  tblnk 
they  have  the  right  to  gamble  with  Joe 
Citizen's  life  and  fortune  without  letting  Mm 
peek  over  their  shoulders  at  the  cards.  Is 
It  because  they  thtnk  they're  so  talented,  so 
smart,  so  wUe?  And  that  145.000.000  of  us 
are  so  dumb? 

How  did  they  get  up  there  anjrway?  At 
some  Uquored-up  convention  hall,  the  boys 
with  the  expensive  cigars  made  a  guess  as  to 
who  would  bring  In  the  vote.  After  the 
nomination  came  the  banners,  billposters. 
heer  parties  and  buttons.  A  fellow  lead 
some  numbers  over  the  radio  on  a  Tuesday 
night  in  November,  and  a  bit  later  a  few 
ordinary  human  beings  found  themselves 
running  the  country. 

Okay,  what  does  that  make  them?  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln.  Einstein,  Thomas  Edison?  Not 
in  my  book.    Youve  got  to  prove  It  first. 

Well,  what  have  you  done?  So  far,  what 
single  piece  of  management  or  administra- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  whole  kit  and  ka- 
boodle  that  any  indiutry  boss  would  pay  a 
decent  salary  for? 

If  the  State  Department  has  a  secret  file 
on  Palestine,  how  are  we  to  know  It  hasn't 
similar  folders  on  Greece.  Spain.  Turkey,  and 
Argentina?  And  If  It  has.  where  do  you 
gents  get  the  gumption  to  make  life  and 
death  decisions  without  first  telling  us  the 
whys  and  wherefores? 

When  the  boys  In  the  silk  toppers  decide 
to  make  up  my  mind  for  me,  I  at  least  want 
to  know  what  they  know.  I'm  not  much  Im- 
pressed with  this  business  of  pointing  to  a 
brief  case  and  saying.  "Sssh."  There  are  too 
many  little  white  crosses  around  the  world 
for  me  to  buy  that  mumbo  Jumbo. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  whether  we 
should  recognize  the  new  government  of 
Hungary,  Isn't  It  about  time  you  InsLsted 
on  the  State  Department's  recognlalng  the 
old  Government  of  the  United  States? 
Isn't  it  about  time  you  and  General  Marshall 
got  a  couple  of  fly  swatters  and  went  In  and 
cleaned  out  some  of  the  well-barbed  pests 
who  operate  the  State  Department  as  ii  it 
were  a  private  country  club? 

It  sounds  like  Insanity  when  you  put  it 
on  paper,  but  It  looks  as  If  there  mlgh-  be 
another  war.  I  think  the  kids  who  will  be 
asked  to  fight  that  war  would  like  to  Itaow 
whether  they're  going  to  toe  fighting  for  their 
covmtry  or  for  some  self-declared  expert;?  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  there's  a  Presi- 
dential election  coming  up  pretty  soon.  I 
think  a  lot  of  fellows  like  me  are  golni;  to 
sign  their  campaign  checlu  and  mark  their 
ballots  according  to  results,  not  rhetoric. 

From  Bartley  Crum's  ixiok,  I  gather  that 
you  and  some  of  the  boys  In  the  Inner  circle 
haven't  much  faith  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
pe<^le. 

Don't  be  too  surprised  in  '48  If  it  wcrks 
both  ways. 

Sincerely, 

BlX.LT  ROSR. 


The  Townsend  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  BCAurs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  100  Townsend-plan  delegates 
from  Maine  visited  me  this  morning. 


From  my  office  they  went  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearing  and  later 
to  the  House  gallery.  These  people  in 
urging  consideration  of  the  following 
resolution  presented  petitions  of  several 
hundred  signers: 

Resolved,  That  we  Townsend  people  have 
changed  the  course  of  history.  But  for  our 
activities,  there  would  be  now,  no  old-age 
pension  at  all — even  the  meager  and  Inade- 
quate one  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books. 

We  shall  keep  our  original  objective  con- 
stantly in  view  and  may  have  renewed 
covirage  that  what  we  believe  In  and  antici- 
pate. Is  already  in  sight.  This  Is  the  senti- 
ment of  our  entire  delegation  from  MatnC'— 
over  100  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  filed  these  peti- 
tions and  a  copy  of  resolution  urging 
committee  and  House  action  on  the 
Townsend  plan,  H,  R.  16. 


San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  one 
of  the  finest  gems  of  literary  description 
of  San  Francisco  which  has  come  to  my 
attention  in  many  years. 

The  value  of  this  very  excellent  article 
is  greatly  increased  when  it  Is  recalled 
that  Mr.  Hal  Boyle,  an  AP  staff  writer, 
is  now  on  tour  of  many  American  cities. 
SAN  rmANCisco:  a  cttt  or  taith— a  cttt  that 

NEVER  WAS  QUm  T«U« 

(By  Hal  Boyle) 

(Hal  Boyle  Is  on  a  Nallon-wlde  tour  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  his  observations  on  and 
views  about  the  various  cities  he  vUlU.) 

San  Francisco — this  Isn't  really  a  city — lt'« 
a  matter  of  faith. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  San  Francisco. 
You  can  see  It  on  the  map.  and  drive  through 
It,  and  get  run  over  by  a  motorcar  in  it. 
But  It  isn't  reaUy  there. 

This  Is  the  second  time  I've  been  in  it, 
but  you  cant  convince  me  It  reaUy  exists. 
It  is  like  London  in  Shakespeare's  day  or 
Paris  for  restless  Americans  In  the  10  years 
after  the  First  World  War. 

It  Is  Nineveh  and  Tyre  and  a  mist -ridden 
Babylon— well  policed.  It  is  the  Far  East  In 
transftislon,  and  the  Old  West  wrapped  in 
amber.  It  is  a  melting  pot  where  the  In- 
gredlenU  mix  without  anger. 

San  Francisco  Is  a  product  that  sells  It- 
self. The  people  who  make  up  the  place  art 
glad  to  see  you  when  you  come,  but  they 
wouldn't  give  you  a  lead  nickel  to  induce  you 
to  stay.  They  wotild  pay  money  to  keep 
from  being  a  second  New  York,  and  they'd 
mortgage  their  homes  to  prevent  becoming 
another  Los  Angeles. 

They  are  one  of  the  most  history-con- 
scious communities  west  of  Cairo,  but  they 
never  have  got  the  Idea  that  history  doesn't 
keep  on  happening. 

There  is  always  a  fog  coming  up  here,  and 
there  is  always  a  breeze  to  blow  it  away. 
That  is  what  Is  known  locally  as  the  climate. 
It  Is  the  only  settled  place  in  America 
where  a  stranger  wishes  in  summm^lme  b» 
had  brought  along  his  long  wotrfen  under- 
wear.   When  the   hot  sun  seU.   he  starts 
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ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

h6N.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

IN  r«$  HOnSB  OF  ■■FlIMWrATIV 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  liENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t4i  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricou.Il  Include  the  following  letter: 
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Buflolk 


CotTWTT  COtnSdL. 

or  Foanaii  W 
or  nu  UMim 
Boston,  Jfass..  Jiu  K. 
JORW  F.  KMMKWai, 

Of  tlepreaentattms. 

Wo-tMnpton.  D   C. 
CbMBAiM  KswwtBT :  It  is  With  pleasure 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Suffolk 
Cotmcil,  VFW.  to  write  a  letter  of 
you  for  your  earnest  and  driving 
the  Wagner-Ellender-'nift  bill  In 


stch  striking  evidenoa  of  sincere  ac- 

sucfi  as  this  that  Justlflsa  tlia  confidence 

in  our  elected  ofllrlala, 

oOaring  our  sinoera  thanks  to  you. 

,  In  behalf  of  your  sterling  efforts. 

vtUi   kindest  regards   from   our 

Council, 

T(turs  m 

J.  SVLUvair. 

Adjutmnt. 


Taft-Hartley  Labor  Bill  Veto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RB»RBSKNTATIVra 

Friday.  June  27,  1947 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBB.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  State 
Journal.  Lansing.  Mich..  enUtled  "Mr. 
Truman  Does  a  Disservice": 

In  vetoing  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  last 
Friday  President  Truman  frankly  confessed. 
by  hU  action,  that  he  places  political  ex- 
pedience far  above  national  weUare  and  the 
common  gcod. 

There  can  t>e  no  other  InterpreUtlon  of 
the  veto.  The  blU  which  was  originally  ap- 
proved in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vou  of  SaO  to  7».  and  In  the  Senate  by  a 
vota  of  M  to  17.  contained  certain  conuola 
over  irresFKinslble  labor  leaden  and  prac- 
tices that  drew  the  fire  of  labor. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  going  to  be  a  candidate  to 
succeed  himself  In  1948.  You  may  be  sura 
of  that.  »\nd  It  Is  rather  certain  that  ha 
is  not  goln^  to  be  elected  without  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  labor.  His  motive  for 
doing  his  best  to  klU  the  bUl  thus  Is  M 
clear  as  crystal. 

Cartalnlv  legislation  worked  out  through  | 
long  months  of  thoughtful  deliberation  and 
oompromlse.  which  finally  won  the  approval 
of  audi  huge  majorities  of  the  people's  rep- 
rasentatlvca  In  both  the  upper  and  l(  wer 
chambers  cf  Congress,  cannot  be  construed 
aa  viciously,  constructed,  dangerous  to  tha 
Rapubllc.  tmworkable.  or  totaUy  worthla 
m  It  was  termed  In  effect  by  the  Presld4 
In  his  veto  message. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresent 
tlvaa  were  so  certain  their  leglslaUon  wao' 
good  that  they  reaffirmed  their  faith  In  thatr 
original  Judgment,  and  expressed  their  laA 
of  faith  in  the  President's  Judgment  by  an 
ovarwtaclmlng  vote  of  SSl  to  83  on  the  pro- 
posal to  override  his  veto.  The  action  by  , 
the  House  came  so  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  t)~~ 
bUl's  reading,  as  to  be  considered  an  ad<* 
tional  affront  to  the  President. 

The  President  knew  he  was  not  speak! 
the  truth  when  he  branded  the  entire  met 
tire  as  a  had  bill.    He  knew  when  he  mada 
that  statement  that  It  was  not  true,  for  tl 
are  In  the  measure  many  changes   In 
present  law  which  he.  himself,  bad  advocat 
in  the  past,  and  which  prominent  labor  leatf«j 
ers    In    their   testimony    before    Hoxise    a^ 
Senate  committees  had  definitely  said  shot 
ba  oaacted. 

Tq  brand  an  entire  measure  as  bad  merelj 
because  some  portions  of  it  might  not  suit 
hii  ptfsonal  Ideas  is  to  stamp  bis  entire  mea-| 
Mga  as  insincere  and  actuated  by  purely 
lltlcal  ptirpoees. 

It  would  have  been   far   better  had   MrJ 
Truman  recognlaed  the  admittedly  good  fea-| 
tures  of  the  proposed  leglslstloo.  and  the 
picked  out  the  few  with  which  he  dlsagre< 
and  stressed  them  as  his  reasons  for  not  af 
proving. 

It  would  have  materially  strengthened 
position  had  ha  oompllmantcd  Congress  ft 
the  elements  In  the  measure  with  which 
agreed,  singled  them  out.  and  told  why 
was  for  them.  For  it  Is  a  well-known  fi 
that  many  of  the  changea  incorporated 
the  act  were  ones  which  he.  in  the  past,  ti 
Indicated  that  he  favored,  and  were  based 
actions  which  he.  himself,  had  taken  In  con* 
nectlon  with  labor  disputes  vlnder  author* 
Ity  given  him  in  the  War  Powera  Act. 

It  would  have  strengthened  his  posltl 
had  he  stressed  these  polnU  of  favor,  u 
that  they  be  enacted  In  a  future  law. 
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to  be  free  of  the 

,  public  health,  public 

the  very  food  of  life. 
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In  some  of  Its  provisions  the  bill  attempu  to 
make  certain  that  these  elements  can  be 
met  to  the  satisfaction  of  workers  and  the 
public,  even  though  labor  leaders  must  be 
relieved  of  some  of  their  most  stubbornly 
held  powers. 

On  and  on  through  the  bill,  one  can  find 
provision  after  provision  Intended  to  help 
the  Nation  rid  Itself  of  labor-management 
chaoe.  and  get  back  to  a  rational  basis  of 
steady  work  and  consistent  production. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out  before,  all  of 
the  law  may  not  have  been  good.  But  is 
there  anything  to  prevent  Congress  from 
amending  Its  legislation  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  need  arises?    There  is  not. 

Had  Mr.  Truman  given  this  law  a  chance  to 
work,  its  errors  would  soon  have  manifested 
themselves.  They  could  have  t>een  and 
would  have  been  corrected.  Now.  unless  the 
Senate,  under  the  mofit  terrific  pressure  It 
has  faced  on  a  domestic  issue  In  years,  strikes 
straignt  through  with  a  repudiation  of 
Truman's  veto  philosophy,  and  turns  this 
labor  bill  into  law  with  a  vote  to  override 
Monday,  this  country  may  face  a  lalx)r-man- 
agement  situation  the  like  of  which  no  one 
ever  before  dreamed. 

This  situation  cannot  be  considered  simply 
a  controversy.  It  can  become  a  national 
calamity. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  country's  thinking 
Senators  will  be  sufBciently  numerous  to  poll 
the  needed  strength  to  vindicate  the  Nation's 
confidence  in  lU  1  »w-maklng  body  as  a 
whole. 


Seven  Thontand  Dollars  for  a  Flafpole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  herewith  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
my  reply  thereto.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  item  of  a  flagpole,  which  was 
estimated  to  cost  $3,500  at  Hawaii,  $5,000 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  $7,000  in  Alaska,  all 
for  the  same  size  and  type  of  flagpole. 

Secretary    Patterson's    letter    to    me 

follows: 

Was  Depaitment. 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  14,  1947. 
Hon.  Albikt  J.  Encel. 

Chairman,  House  Subcommitt^, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dz\«  Mr.  Engbl:  In  connection  with  the 
supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations 
presently  under  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee for  the  three  cemeteries  In  Hawaii, 
Alasks,  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  desire  to  emphs- 
slze  the  impo-tance  and  urgency  I  attach  to 
the  neceastty  of  providing  funds  for  the  early 
development  of  these  cemeteries.  Due  to 
changes  In  the  eUtus  of  possible  locations 
for  these  cemeteries  and  other  factors,  it  was 
not  possible  to  complete  detailed  plans  and 
process  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  of  these  cemeteries  at  an 
earlier  date. 

These  cemeteries  constitute  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program  for  the  return  of  World 
War  II  dead.  Unless  their  development  can 
be  started  at  an  early  date,  the  repatriation 
program,  which  Is  already  under  way.  will  be 
seriously  delayed.  In  most  cases,  the  next 
of  kin  have  already  been  polled  as  to  their 
desires  In  returning  the  remains  to  thte  lo- 
cality of  their  homes.  Unless  these  three 
cemeteries   are   suitably   and   promptly   de- 


veloped to  permit  the  Interment  of  such 
remains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  delay  return 
from  overseas,  or  to  hold  the  remains  In 
temporary  cemeteries  or  in  the  limited  above- 
ground  storage  space  available.  This,  of 
course,  would  entail  Increased  costs  in  ad- 
dition to  causing  disappointment  to  the  next 
of  kin  who  naturally  desire  the  early  return 
of  the  remains  and  the  Interment  In  a  fitting 
cemetery. 

In  the  event  any  additional  Information 
is  desired  by  y«ur  committee  In  connection 
with  the  above,  I  hcpe  that  you  will  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BoantT  P.  Patterson. 

Secretary  a)  War. 

My  reply  to  Secretary  Patterson: 

June  25.  1947. 
Hon.  RosrRT  P.  P.^ttebson, 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  received  your 
letter  of  June  14  regarding  the  supplemental 
estimates  under  consideration  by  my  fub- 
commlttee  for  three  cemeteries — one  In  Hon- 
olulu. T.  H..  one  in  Juneau.  Alaska,  and 
the  third  In  Puerto  Rico. 

We  have  examined  the  records  and  are 
informed  that  there  is  no  legislative  au- 
thority upon  which  to  base  an  approprletlon 
for  either  Alaska  or  Puerto  Rico  and  that 
there  is  legislative  authority  for  Hawaii  with 
a  limitation  of  $50,000  Tlie  request  lor  the 
appropriation  for  a  cemetery  at  Hawaii  ag- 
gregates 9746.400  or  almost  15  limes  the 
amount  authorized  by  law.  I  do  not  see  how 
my  committee  cnn  report  this  appropriation 
which  has  no  legislative  authority.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  War  Department  go  to  the 
proper  legislative  committee  and  obtain  such 
authority. 

Before  I  close  I  want  to  comment  upon 
certain  items  In  these  Justifications  which 
seem  to  be  outrageously  high. 

CEMETERY  IN   HAW/H 

1.  Clearing  44  acres  of  land  at  $1,270  per 
acre — total  request  $55,880.   - 

2.  Subdralnage  under  the  grave  section  not 
including  subdralnage  of  road  system.  30 
acres  of  land  at  $675.  total  request  $20,250. 

3.  Six  thousand  and  three  hundred  feet  of 
temporary  fencing  at  $3  a  foot,  total  $16,0C0. 

4.  Top  soiling  44  acres  at  $5,700  an  acre, 
total  $250  800 

5.  Landscaping  and  planting  44  acres  at 
$680  an  acre.  $29,920. 

You  have  $52,700  in  the  request  for  a  six- 
room  lodge  and  administration  office.  You 
have  $50,400  for  the  first  unit  of  utility  group 
for  comfort  rooms,  locker  and  shower  rooms, 
garage,  etc.:  one  flagpole  $3,500.  You  have 
added  on  the  toUl  amount  a  15  percent  en- 
gineering, field  supervision,  inspection  and 
contingency  Item  aggregating  $97,3fl0.  Total 
to  develop  a  44-acre  cemetery  $746,400. 

FUESTO    tICO 

Total  acres  purchased.  75  acres;  to  be  de- 
veloped, 14  acres.  The  first  item  that  comes 
to  my  attention  is  76  acres  of  land  at  $aOO 
an  acre,  total  $45,000. 

Clearing  and  grading  14  acres  at  $1,190  per 
acre,  total  $16,600. 

Subdralnage  of  area  under  the  grave  sec- 
tion not  Including  BUbdralnage  of  road  sys- 
tem. 14  acres  at  $630  an  acre,  total  $8,830. 

Entrance  gates,  $24,500;  enclosing  6-foot 
wrought  iron  picket  fence  with  masonry  base 
at  $35  a  foot,  $70,000. 

Temporary  enclosing  fence.  2,300  lineal  feet 
at  $2.80  a  foot.  $6,440. 

Top  soUing  14  acres  at  $4,800  an  acre. 
$67,200. 

Landscaping  and  planting  14  acres  at  $630 

per  acre.  $8,820. 

Superintendent's  lodge,  office  and  comfort 
rooms.  $36,000. 

Flag  pole.  $5,000. 


Eiigineerlng,  field  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion. $50,000. 

The  total  cost  of  this  cemetery  in  Puerto 
Rico  Is  $42~.500  with  only  14  acres  of  75  acres 
of  land  to  be  developed. 

jxntZAV,  titsiiA 

Entrance  gate.  $32000. 

One  thou<;and  and  fifty  lineal  feet  of  fenc- 
ing at  $50  a  foot.  $62,600. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  lineal  feet  of  temporary  fencing  at  $4  a 
foot.  $5  100. 

Eight  hundred  lineal  feet  of  curb  and  gut- 
ter including  excavation  at  $5  a  foot.  $9.C00. 

TopsoUing.  humus,  fertilizer,  and  seeding 
6  acres,  at  $7,600  an  acre.  $45,600. 

Landscaping?  and  planting  6  acres,  at  $900 
an  acre.  $5.4C0. 

Superintendent's  lodge,  office,  and  comfort 
rooms.  tSO.OOO. 

Temporary  utility  building,  shed-type,  ap- 
proximately 1.760  square  feet,  at  $8  a  foot, 
$14.C00. 

Flag  pole.  $7.0C0. 

Designing,  engineering,  field  aupervlsion. 
and  contingencies.  $45.5C0. 

Th-  total  cost  of  this  20-acre  cemetery 
with  only  6  acres  to  be  developed  Is  $348,700. 
or  almost  $60,000  for  every  acre  developed. 

Your  letter  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"Unless  their  development  (the  ceme- 
teries) can  be  started  at  an  earl^  date,  the 
repatriation  program,  which  Is  already  under 
way.  wUl  be  seriously  delayed.  •  •  • 
Unless  these  three  cemeteries  are  suitably 
and  promptly  developed  to  permit  the  inter- 
ment of  such  remains,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  delay  return  from  overseas,  or  to  hold 
the  remains  In  temporary  cemeteries  or  In 
the  '  limited  above-ground  storage  ^>aca 
available.  This,  of  course,  would  entail  In- 
creased costs  In  addition  to  causing  disap- 
pointment to  the  next  of  kin  who  naturally 
desire  the  early  return  of  the  remains  and 
the  Interment  In  a  fitting  cemetery  " 

These  estimates  seem  to  me  to  be  outra- 
geously high.  When  you  pay  as  high  as 
$7,600  an  acre  for  topsoUlng.  $7,000  for  a 
flagpole.  eSO.OOO  for  a  superintendent  s  lodge, 
office,  and  comfort  rooms  in  a  little  6-acre 
cemetery.  $50  a  foot  for  permanent  fencing. 
$4  a  foot  for  temporary  fencing,  $14,000  lor 
a  comparatively  small  temporary  shed-tj-pe 
utility  building,  and  add  15  percent  engi- 
neering overhead  and  supervision.  $600  an 
acre  for  land  In  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  you 
are  going  beyond  all  reason,  and  these  ex- 
penditures are  not  Justified  not  even  for  the 
cemeteries  for  our  war  dead.  These  dead 
come  from  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  these  soldiers  are 
low-mcome  people  who  pay  heavy  taxes,  and 
they  would  be  the  last  to  ask  such  outra- 
geous costs  for  a  cemetery. 

You  mention  in  your  letter  the  delay  and 
expense.  The  war  In  Germany  ended  In  April 
1945  and  the  war  with  Japan  ended  In  August 
of  the  same  year.  You  had  had  nearly  2  years 
to  make  platw  for  these  cemeteries  and  yet 
the  Justifications  we  received  were  dated 
May  19  of  this  year  and  the  Presidents  mas- 
sage did  not  reach  us  untU  we  were  almost 
through  with  the  hearings  on  thU  bill.  Your 
witnesses  could  not  give  iw  any  information 
as  to  «osU.  They  took  these  cosu  out  of  the 
air.  When  I  asked  them  how  many  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  they  were  to  move  or  any  other 
Itemized  detaU.  they  could  give  us  abso- 
lutely no  Information.  If  there  U  any  delay 
or  additional  expense,  the  War  Department 
and  not  the  committee  Is  responsible. 

If  a  private  group.  Incorporated  or  other- 
wise, presented  Congress  with  a  claim  for 
cemeterlal  cosU  such  as  theee  they  would  be 
accused  of  racieteerlng.  It  Is  up  to  the  War 
Department  to  obtain  authorization  for  this 
appropriation  from  the  proper  legislative 
committee  and  bring  their  cosU  somewhere 
down  to  earth. 

Yours  truly, 

Albot  J.  Enccl. 
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KXT8N8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASMClIVaBTT* 

THE  HOUSK  OF  B«PR»«NTAtIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 


KENNEDY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Recc  hd  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sam  lel  Grafton: 
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I'D  BATiiaa  u  mwHT 
(By  aamucl  Grafton) 
boMtff  that  Its  Tolc«  Is  the  voice 
people.     Whether  Jt  slnfa  an  ominous 
profundo  on  the  reform  oC  labor,  or 
-htened   fatoetto   on    raising   renta.    In 
rase,  we  are  informed,  the  song  come* 
America's  heart. 

this  theory   la  eocrect— and   It   ta   the 
we  live  by — <»•  wonders  why  certain 
gfoupa  at  the  American  peopJe  should 
,.  M  ■nieb  dIAcMlty  m  they  have  today 
•I  tiiMW****|f  eoonBURfteatlons   with   Con- 
or tn  raising  an  answering  signal. 
are.  for  example.  41  States  in  our 
which  have  paMed  laws  authorizing 
public  housing  autliwitiee.     That  is  an 
thing,  you  know,  for  41  SUtes.  5 
than    three-quarters,    to   kick    along 
s  social  Idea.     As  a  result  of  these  en- 
,  arts,  public  koostaf  •uthorttlee  have 
■•t  up  in  cttMa  wttli  a  total  populaUoo 
All   these  want  the  Wagner- 
•Taft    public    housing    bill    passed. 
_j|iow.  this  enormous  sppeal  from  the 
of  America  doesnt  seem  to  register  on 
rongresslonsi  recording  apparatus^ 

Oongrsss  shoul**  use  radar,  or  aaoM- 
to  cure  this  bresk-down  In  caawniBi- 


thlnt 
cati<ns 

Tie  National  Public  Houaliig  Conference, 
wtolcb  If  wenU  about  40  of  the  country's 
btKg(«t  organteatlooa.  totaling,  again,  about 
eooqoooo  people  In  all  reUgloua  Rrtnips  and 
Iftbor  federations,  occasionally  gets  a 
falsi  ••Mrerin^  slgnul  from  the  Senate  on  its 
for  the  W  -r-T.  bUl.  Could  it  be  static, 
og  extras 


8c  met 


Ft  am 
supi  rt»eterod> 
Pubic 

ing 


tmes   tt   seems   to   hear   a   far-away 
In   the   headphones,  saying:    "This  is 
I  am   for  you.     This  is  Tavt.     I  am 
«. "  but  the  volume  la  ao  low  It  ooiild 
a  mere  feed -back, 
the    House    It    doi— 't   even    get    a 
lyne       wbiaala.    The       National 
.   Houalng  Conference  ham  iarttnalrd 
3S  as  a  kind  of  frantic  flght-for-lHNis- 
[lay.  during  which  maay  of  its  member 
wUl  send  enlnanes  to  Wash- 
to  try  to  set  up  conuet  wtth.Concr«aa. 
smoke  slgnaln.  others  believe 
Is  urgent  enough  to  warrant  a 
ite  tapping  tn  Morse  oii  the  Capitol  s 
pipes 
dt-we  neem  odd  that  it  should  be  s<^  hard 
t  through.    Only  In  Apnl  the  Repub- 
an  oSelal  pubUcatlon  of  the  Repub- 
Pttity.  sent  queatlonaalrss  to  3.500  Re- 
Party  workers  aifclm  them  to  say 
of  the  pnMaM*  then  before 
ta  their  optaloas.  urfcent. 

psrty  funcUonanea  UMcd 

shortafe  aa  vary   tm- 

and   ur^nt — more    than   voted    for 

redoctioo 

tax  reduetlOD  has  already  passed,  while 

"  le  to  catch  Oongress'  eye 

by     hand     signals. 

aar-wlggltng.   or  any 

Its  tatho  real 


II.  unfortunately,  look  at  tb* 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIO] 

getting  their  points  of  view  through, 
will  be  bad  for  the  voice  of  the  peoplo 
ory.     How  many  people  have  to  line 
an  issue  to  get  a  dear  channel? 

How  much  win  the  average  Congrs 
bet   against   the  proposition   thst  thetw 
more    Americans   cor>cemed    about    boa' 
than  about  cvirblng  the  labor  unions,  or^ 
ting  taxes,  or  both  together. 


StatelMd^  for  Hawan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 

or  MASSACHUSTTTb 

IN  THB  SKNATI  OF  THB  UNITKD  STi 

Afonday.  June  30  (lemslatire  day 
Monday,  April  21 K  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  Pre.sident.  In 
of  this  year  I  caused  to  be  printed 
body  of  the  Rxcoao  a  letter  fr 
Nicholas   Murray  Butler,  the 
emeritus  of  Columbia  University. 
ing  the  admission  of  Bavaii  as  a 
in  the  United  SUtes.     I  have  now! 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gregg  M. 
Clair,    president    of    the    Universitj 
Hawaii,  on  the  same  subject,  and  1^ 
that  Mr.  Sinclair'.*;  letter  also  be  p» 
in  the  body  of  the  Rtcotts. 

There  being   no  objection,  the 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows: 

UNivxaarrT  or  Hawao. 

HonoiulM.  Juiu  23.  U 
Senator  Hawar  Caaor  Loms.  Jr.. 
United  States  SenaU. 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 

Demi  Ssnatob  Loook:  Dr.  Nicholas  Ml 
BuUer— in  his  letter  of  April  16  to  you 
his  letter  of  March  7  to  Secretary  of  the  - 
rlor  J.  A    Krug.  In  both  of  which  he 
to  statehood   for   Hawaii— proposes 
solution  to  our  Kmg.  long  plea  for 
representation  tn  Washli^gton  snd  the 
of    American    cltlaens    In    Hawaii    to 
thoae  wtko  govern  tbem.    Because  of  Dr. 
ler's  eminence.   I   believe  that   bis 
and  bis  statemenu  should  be  analysed 
fully. 

Dr.   BuUer   statea   that   the   admi 
Hawaii  to  the  Union  would  end  the  Ol 
States  M  it  has  been.    We  had  thoufbt  j 
quaatMMi  waa  settled  nearly  50  years  afo.  ^ 
Hawaii  WW  aanexed.  ccriaiuiy.  the 
was  diMiMMd  vHnfwIy  In  18»6.  h  k  H 
not  leexlead  Bueh  at— rttnn  since     By 
act  of  aimcxatloa  the  United  States  pxt 
lu    bordsr    beyond   continental    shuraaj 
changed  the  United  States  "as  It  has 

Speaking  practically.  Is  it  not  truer 
that  science  and  Invention  have  ei 
United  atafeea  as  It  OMd  to  be?  Is 
really  wMtam  to  iMgafcs  that  the 
States  wlU  never  again  be  tb*  aame  aa 
In  the  daya  of  our  grandfathsra?  Dr. 
with  hU  forward-looking  life— as  any< 
has  read  his  two  excellent  volumes, 
the  Busy  Tears,  will  testify  that  It  was  ^ 
ward-lookloc  life— ahoiUd  h«  ttaa  Arat  voi 
that  a  cry  to  "return  to  tka  ■ood  old 
hopelessly  contrary  to  the  ad 
Uumic.  and  political  factors  at  1947. 

By  any  contemporary  test.  Hawaii  la 
to    the    Capital    of    our   country    thi 
State — after  the  first  13 — ^was  at  the 
ita  admiaslon.     actancn  haa  aa  ml 
time  and  space  that  aawall  la  next- 
Wwaiktaston.    We  heard  the  flresldo  ri 
soon  as  Dr.  Butler  did;  our  newspaii^raj 
the  great  news  sarvleaa.  -^ith  todaytj 
today";  we  have  airplane  service  to  tho  i 


_aea  daily.  During  the 
ae  Military  Govcmiaent 
^y  left  Washington  on 
lined  with  him  en  Tucs- 
had  had  several  hours 
inclaco  and  acvena  more 
jr  dlnnar. 

of  ideas  as  well  as  In 
'  goods.  Hawaii  Is  closer 
any  8Ut« — again  ex- 
13 — was  at  the  time  of 
two  examples,  Vermont 
Jt  and  last  States  to  be 
Chat  were  transportation, 
rexchangc   of   ideas"   be- 
nd other  Vermont  cities 
soon  did  the  people  of 
%y-t  Treaty  or  of  Oeorge 
with  the  Congress  over 
how  long  did  It  take  to 
.Washington?    How  fared 
between  this  new  State 
.  pose  these  questlooa  to 
irely  science  and  taven- 
Lhe  United  States  "as  It 
ktehood   for   Hawaii   has 
(this  fact.     (In  lumping 
and   Puerto   Rico,   Dr. 
ke    isfcue.      Statehood   for 
BO  will  be  decided  on  Its 
all   on   whether   Haw»ll 

jlu    was   host    to    many 
klste  passing  through  for 
listen  to  these  soentists 
IT  our  world  has  traveled 
ites  as  It  has  been.     To 
Ik  the  significance  of  the 
the  use  of  stomlc  power 
3w  people  In  the  age  of 
felt  on  the  dlacovcry  of 
highly   Intelligent   men, 
itehood.  poaed  a  question 
u  hsve  ratoed  to  better 
lew    atomic    and    Pacific 
aeivantage  of  140.000.000 
Hawaii    as    a    State? 
ihood  campaign  U  based 
■wer  to  that  question. 
not  necesssry  for  me  to 
a  phase  of   that 
lail  do  In  closing. ) 
ement.    "Think    of    what 
the  vote  of  one  senator 
III  or  Puerto  Rico  to  de- 
of  an  Important  treaty 
and  good  order  of  the 
two  queetlons: 
system    at    ratifying 
that  It  gives  a  Senator 
Vermont    or    Arlaona    or 
}wer  In  possibly  casting 
i^an  important  treaty  rati- 
Butler  Is  too  good  a 
say  so.    And  In  any  case 
luch  power  as  Dr.  Butler 
re  to  be  }oln«d  by  at  least 
I  try  to  make  a  ncgatlva 
I  by   nearly  two-thirds  of 
a  posttive  %-ote  effective, 
dally  afraid  of  Hawaii? 
rtorate  capable  of  chooa- 
ly  of  standing  with  Sen- 
kStates?      We   say    •^ea." 
tlllterary  among  the  Ha> 
86  percent  of  our  people 
I  or  on  the  mainland,  with 
iterestod  tn  government 
than  Is  the  electorate  tn 
throughout  the  Ma- 
of  thoae  eligible  to  voto 
.1944   Presidential   elae* 
Hawaii's  electorate  votad 
and  our  votes  were  caat 
only — with  aa  great  a 
Frslty-trmlned   ooen   and 
States,  we  see  no  reaaon 
should    not   be   worthy, 
be  Judged  by  her  elected 
>r«.  her  DslflpMtaa  to  OoB- 
HoDQluiia.    Tki 
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committee  polntei'.  out  how  progressive  our 
laws  were.  Visitors  to  HawaU  have  often 
commented  on  the  high  quality  of  our  local 
leaders.  We  have  no  doubt  that  we  ahall  be 
able  to  elect  two  Senators  of  quality  and 
character. 

Hoarding  Dr.  Butler's  main  proposal  that 
Hawaii  be  set  up  as  an  independent,  self- 
governing  country,  except  In  the  control  of 
its  foreign  affairs,  and  further  subject  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  this  suggestion  seems  to  us  to  be 
anachronistic.  Hawaii,  like  Texas,  was  once 
an  independent,  self-governing  country.  For 
mutual  assistance — and  I  stress  mutual — the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  agreed  to  annexa- 
tion, with  every  assurance  that  after  a  trial 
period  as  a  Territory.  Hawaii  would  become 
a  SUte.  It  Is  a  little  late  In  the  day  to 
propose  that  we  return  to  our  former  status, 
and  what  would  be  the  advantage  for  either 
Hawaii  or  our  country?  (The  one  merit  to 
this  proposal  is  the  recognition  that  Ha- 
waii's status  should  be  changed;  that  it  has 
been  a  Territory  long  enough.) 

Our  objections  to  thU  proposal  are  three: 
( 1 )  It  very  definitely  does  change  the  United 
States  "as  It  has  been.'  and  we  wish  we  had 
Dr  Nicholas  Butler  on  our  side  to  point  out 
thU  fact  to  the  American  people.     History 
and  precedent  unite  in  proving  that  the  cul- 
mination of  territorial  status  Is  statehood, 
not  "restricted"  Independence.     (A  friend  has 
pointed  out  that  our  country  Is  called  "The 
United  States  of  America."  not  "The  United 
States   and   Territories   of    America.")      (2) 
Whether   this   proposal   Is   not   unconstitu- 
tional Is  a  serious  question.     In  Downs  v. 
Sid  well  (182  U.  S.  2M)  Justice  Brown,  In  a 
concurring  opinion,  stated:  "When  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  once  formally  extended  by 
Congress  to  Territories  neither  Congress  nor 
the  Territorial  legislature  can  enact  laws  In- 
consistent therewith."   In  another  case  (Ras- 
mussen  v.   U.   S.   (273  U.  8.  284))    the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress  which    would   have    provided   a   Jury 
of  six  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  un- 
constitutional  since   It   was  not   consistent 
with  the  Incorporated  status  of  a  Territory, 
and  the  opinion  seems  to  indicate  that  Con- 
gress cannot  change  incorporation  after  it 
has  been  esUbllshed.     (3)  Now  that  Hawaii 
has  fulfilled  every  qualification  demanded  of 
Territories    before    being    admitted    to    the 
Union,  this  proposal  has  the  appearance  of 
an   attempt   to  deprive   Hawaii  of  that  for 
which,  m  good  faith.  It  has  striven  for  nearly 
50  years.    When  I  first  read  Dr.  Butler  s  pro- 
posal.  I   had   a   feeling   of   moral   collapse, 
Hawaii  wishes  to  be  considered  as  a  candi- 
date for  statehood— statehood  and  only  state- 
hood. 

Has  not  Hawaii  fulfilled  every  qualifica- 
tion? Ten  years  ago  the  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  reported:  "Hawaii  has  fulfliled 
every  requirement  for  statehood  heretofore 
exacted  of  Territories."  The  Larcade  com- 
mittee concluded:  "The  Territory  of  Hawaii 
now  meets  the  necessary  requirements  for 
statehood."  The  1937  committee  did  suggest 
that  the  Territory  learn  how  substantial  was 
the  local  majority  In  favor  of  statehood.  A 
vote  was  taken  in  1940;  86  percent  voted  tn 
favor.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In 
1940  international  conditions  were  conftised, 
and  that  as  a  consequence  some  people  were 
suspicious  of  certain  elements  m  our  local 
population.  Since  then  H.iwali's  boys — espe- 
cially the  sons  of  those  very  elemwits— have 
made  such  a  highly  commendable  war  record, 
and  our  cltlaens  generally  such  a  superb 
record  of  cooperation  with  the  military  In 
bond  purchases,  blood-bank  contributions, 
civilian  defense  generally,  etc.,  that  many 
voters  who  were  doubtful  In  1940  wotild  be 
favorable  today.  A  vote  for  statehood  for 
HawaU  In  1947  might  run  as  high  as  10 
to  1.) 

What  are  some  of  Hawaii's  other  qualifica- 
tions for  sUtehood?  Limited  in  land  area 
as  It  to.  Hawaii  would  not  be  the  smallest 


Sute  in  the  Union;  and  placed  as  it  is  geo- 
graphically. It  would  continue  to  be  In  a 
choice  position  to  render  Incalculable  serv- 
ice to  the  othe:  States  and  to  the  Union,  as 
It  did  m  World  War  n,  an  J  World  War  I  and 
the  Spanish -American  War.  Our  population 
of  over  half  a  million  Is  greater  than  that 
of  several  States  now  and  exceeds  that  of 
every  other  State  but  one  at  the  time  of  Its 
admission.  Hawaii  is  economically  sound; 
It  has  always  paid  Its  way.  Until  recent  war 
expenditures — and  perhaps  even  Including 
them — Hawaii  has  always  sent  to  Washing- 
ton every  year  more  money  than  It  has  re- 
ceived In  return.  Our  Federal  Income-tax 
returns  exceed  those  of  any  one  of  fourteen 
States,  and  the  percentage  of  individuals 
filing  Federal  Income-tax  returns  exceeds 
that  of  26  States.  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation," fighting  words  once.  Is  an  active 
phrase  In  Hawaii.  The  assessed  value  of  our 
real  property  exceeds  that  of  every  State  at 
Its  admission  except  one.  Since  Admiral 
Nlmltz'8  testimony  and  the  testimony  of 
General  Herron.  there  Is  no  longer  any  feel- 
ing that  Hawaii  should  be  kept  a  Territory 
for  military  purposes. 

What  other  tests  must  Hawaii  pass  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  the  Union? 

Not  only  Is  Hawaii  economically,  socially, 
educationally,  and  politically  worthy  of  state- 
hood, but  also  as  a  member  of  the  recent 
Larcade  Committee  pointed  out.  "The  stattu'e 
of  the  United  States  would  be  Increased  by 
Incorporating  such  a  forward-looking  com- 
munity Into  the  Union."  One  lar-seelng 
Congressman  put  It  bluntly,  "HawaU  to  ask- 
ing for  statehood  not  solely  because  her 
citizens  want  representation,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  great  advantage  which  will  ac- 
crue to  the  Nation  with  the  addition  to  our 
Congress  of  four  cap..ble  men  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Pacific  area.  In  the  development 
of  a  Pacific  policy  by  the  United  States,  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing our  stature  greatly  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  tn  the  eyes  of  the  people  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  Ocean."  This  latter  fact 
should  be  stressed,  and  it  was  stressed  at  the 
bearings  of  several  Congressmen.  One,  who 
had  had  experience  in  the  Pacific  area  and 
in  China,  stated,  "It  will  focus  attention 
throughout  the  vhole  vast  Pacific  basin  on 
the  capacity  of  our  form  of  government  to 
Inspire  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of  people 
of  many  racial  and  national  origins.  I  am 
sure  that  such  an  example  will  have  an  Im- 
measurable value  In  strengthening  our  rela- 
tions with  every  people  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area." 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Butler's 
proposal  Is  untenable:  that  history  and  moral 
obligation  and  the  facts  of  the  situation  all 
are  opposed  to  It;  that  on  the  contrary  the 
arguments  are  all  In  favor  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  and  statehood  for  Hawaii  now. 

With  warm  Aloha! 
Sincerely  yours, 

CKEGC   M.   SlNCLAia, 

President. 


A  Sane  Voice  Speaks  to  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  owing 
to  the  great  confusion,  misunderstand- 
ing, and  desire  for  information  concern- 
ing the  recently  passed  Taft-Hartley  bill, 
the  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  commending  Dan  ToWn, 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 


hood of  Teamsters.  Is  constructive  and 
enlightening. 

Mr.  Tobin  gives  constructive  advice 
to  all  labor  and  wage  earners  In  Amer- 
ica, as  set  out  in  the  accompanying  edi- 
torial. 

I.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  opposed  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  bill,  but  now  that 
it  is  a  law  by  act  of  Congress,  any  of  its 
provisions  should  be  legally  tested  in  the 
courts.  If  any  of  its  provisions  are  un- 
constitutional, our  courts  are  open  to 
both  th3  employer  and  the  employee  to 
test  the  same.  The  American  people 
will,  in  due  time,  give  the  verdict  as  to 
amendments  or  the  possible  repeal  of 
this  law. 

The  editorial  follows: 

a  BANx  voicx  ancAKS  to  labox 

"Anyone  who  advocates  whcdeaale  breaking 
of  union  agreements  through  a  general  strike 
is.  In  my  Judgment,  au  enemy  of  organized 
labor  and  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole."  With 
theee  words  Dan  Tobln.  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  spoke 
out  against  those  who  would  Incite  latxir  to 
strikes  in  defiance  of  the  Taft-Hartley  tow. 

Mr.  Tobin  has  set  an  example  of  restraint, 
common  sense  and  leadership  that  other  labor 
leaders  should  follow.  This  Is  no  time  for 
any  group  to  weaken  our  democracy  by  In- 
citing disrespect  of  law.  "The  citizenship  of 
any  nation  striking  against  Its  government 
means  nothing  but  revolution,"  said  Mr. 
Tobin.  "The  working  people  of  this  Nation 
are  not  revolutlonlstjs."  Communists  and 
others  who  now  are  'trying  to  turn  them 
toward  revolution  have  only  one  aim — to 
keep  American  tobor  tn  constant  turmoil. 
Thus  they  would  destroy  democratic  proc- 
esses and  In  the  end  fasten  a  repressive  dic- 
tatorship over  all  our  people. 

Free  people  do  not  need  to  use  the  methods 
of  conspiracy  and  violence  to  gain  their  Just 
ends.  Tlie  ballot  box  is  their  means  of  ob- 
taining justice,  for  in  America  the  Oovem- 
ment  belongs  to  the  people. 

Labor's  leadership  should  have  realized  by 
now  that  the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  not 
foisted  upon  America  by  unfair  or  Illegal 
means.  It  was  voted  by  men  and  women 
who  were  elected  by  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  response  to  the  people's  de- 
mand that  certain  labor  abuses  be  rectified. 

The  Star  has  supported  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Unlike  Mr.  Tobin,  thU  paper  sees  more 
good  than  bad  In  tt,  for  we  believe  that  It  to 
about  time  that  union  leadership  became 
responsible  to  the  same  principles  of  law  that 
govern  other  American  Institutions.  But  If 
injustice  to  either  labor  or  management  de- 
velops under  this  new  act,  they  can  and  will 
and  should  be  rectified  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  TliU  Is  what  Mr.  Tobin  seeks  to 
bring  about  through  the  orderly  proecas  ot 
democratic  government. 

Meantime,  tn  Dan  Tobin's  wortto.  "Now  to 
the  time  for  men  to  keep  their  heads  and  use 
their  brains."  Those  who  wish  to  destroy 
our  freedom  want  nothing  more  than  to  cre- 
ate division  and  imrest  among  us.  Let  us 
not  play  into  their  hands. 


HifkPricet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroxNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress should  act  Immediately  to  bring 
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reUc    to  the  American  people. 
Iron  high  »nd  rising  prices. 

Tlie  Representatives  of  the  Ajnericmn 
peofle  cannot  recess  without  havlnf 
taken  the  steps  whkh  will  balance  the 
houewlfe's  budget. 

Tiere  should  be  a  bipartisan  effort 
|9  I  Met  this  acute  probtem 

T  le  DeinocraU  are  arilling  to  cooper- 

8  BM  the  great  majority  of  RepubH- 
eaa  .  with  a  small  minority  of  Oemoci-ats. 
swei  K  away  the  consumer*;  protection  last 
SUIT  mer  and  since  the  RepubUcan.^  now 
eon  rol  Congress,  the  respon.MbiUty  for 
talt  atlng  action  is  theirs. 

1  le  housewife  and  her  family  cannot 
eat  ttudies.  charts,  and  NAM  philosophy, 
needs  action — and  now. 
last  year,  the  food  she  buys  has 
up  33  percent. 
cloChe.s  she  need* — 20  percent. 

jold  replacements  up  20  percent. 

[er  pocketbook  will  not  stretch.     She 

biiy  what  she  needs,  now— and 

are  still  rising. 

jca  s  housewife  is  in  uouble. 

$12,000,000,000    net    corporation 

ts  after  taxes  in  1940  will  not  help 

herl 

$15,000,000  000 -rate    of     profits 

afttr  taxes  in  the  last  quarter  of  1946  will 
help  her. 

_»e  first  quarter  corporate  eaming.s 
1947.  the  highest  In  our  history,  will 
help  her. 

reased  dividends  for  the  first  quar- 

Of  1947  over  1946  will  not  help  her. 

ill  corporation  a.«5."5ets  of  $104.- 

l.bbo.OOO— $49,000,000,000    over    1939. 

he  p  her. 

■  hey  are  not  reflected  in  her  pocket- 
bo  k. 

'  "hey  do  not  help  her  to  buy  ground 
rov  nd  steak  al  85  cenUs  a  pound,  milk  at 
17  cents  a  quart,  butter  at  76  cenU  a 
po  md.  Pork  chops  at  73  cents  a  pound. 
Co  fee  at  47  cents  a  pound. 

Va  are  not  talking  about  roast  beef 
'nni  steak  budgets. 

Ve  are  talking  about  three-fourths  of 
Arirrica's  families  «bo  cam  less  than 
13  500  a  year,  or  less  Itaa  tTt  a  week. 

W  are  talking  about  the  40  percent  of 
Anerlca's  families  whc  earn  less  than 
la  000.  or  less  than  $40  a  week. 

Bo  that  we  know  what  this  40  percent 
hi  ve  to  live  on.  let  us  break  It  down. 

rwelve  percent  of  America's  families 
In  the  peak  yoar  of  1945  had  a  family  in- 
oc  BM  of  beCw«en  $1,500  and  $3,000. 

Mne  and  one-tenth  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca'i  families  struggled  with  an  income 
be  ween  $1  000  and  $1,500. 

Une  and  five-tenths  percent  of  Amer- 
ic  s  familiea  stnmkd  with  an  income 
b«  ween  $500  and  IliMIO. 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  percent  of 
A;  nerlca's  families  strxujgled  with  an  In- 
cc  tne  between  $0  and  $500. 

To  bring  home  even  this  income  It 
often  takes  two  or  three  wage  earners  per 

fifciiy. 

iThe  Heller  budget  tells  us  that  a  family 
oi  lour  needed  $70.52  a  week  in  1946  to 
U"e  at  a  minimum  of  decency. 

One  overcoat  for  the  wage  earner  only 
r  ery  6  or  7  years  on  this  budget. 

And  living  has  gone  up  20  percent  since 
1^. 


The  housewife  U  left  holding  the 
Congress  must  act  now. 

To  pass  legislaUon  that  says  one 
and  doca  another  is  not  the  ansvi 
The  Taft-Wolcott  so-called  price 
trol  bill  which  killed  price  control^ 
June  is  the  cauie  of  all  the  h< 
trouble  today. 

The  Taft-Wolcott  so-called  rent 
trol  bill  which  was  written  to  kill 
control  and  will  kill  rent  control 
the  final  death  Wow  to  the  bu< 
15.000.000  renting  families 

No  one  speaks  for  the  desperate 
wife  whose  budget  has  had  a  c>  ilii 
It  for  3  years. 

Dispute  rages  rather  around 
called  "hlfh"  wages  of  organized 

The  time  has  come  to  consult 
Molly 

In  January  1945.  the  avera« 
John   Worker's   pay   check    wa.> 
ThLs  was  the  peak  wage  year. 

Today,    the    average    pay    in 
Worker's  pay  check  is  the  same  in] 
lars. 

But  Molly  Housewife  and  John  W^ 
caimot  live  as  they  did  in  January 
during  the  war.    It  costs  20  percent] 
to  live  now  than  it  did  then. 

For  every  dollar  Molly  spent  U 
last  April,  she  has  to  spend  $1  <^ 

For  every  dollar  Molly  spent  for  c1 
last  April,  she  has  to  spend  $1  20 

Every  week.  Molly  Housewife  ai 
babies  are  short  $9.50  of  what 
to  spend  In  January  1945. 

It  is  simple.    They  eat  $9  50 
they  do  not  buy  the  pair  of  shoes 
shirt  that  keep  other  people  at  w< 
Congress  mast  act  now  if  M( 
all  the  other  housewives  and  tli*'lr 
lUes  are  to  have  enough  to  livt  >  n. 


P 


SacoaJ  Saa  Fraacis<o  Bay  Cr 


KXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS] 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILL! 

or  CAUroaMU 
W  THE  HO'JSI  OF 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.    MILLER    of    California. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend 
remarks.  I  Include  in  the  Api 
the  RtcoRD  a  statement  made 
San    FiancLsco    Bay    Area    Couw 
Mr.  Fred  Cox.  chairman  of  the 
Alameda  County  Committee  for 
ond  San  Francisco  Bay  Crossli 
statement  was  made  at  a  met  •  -^ 
committee  held  in  the  LeminK   't\^ 
Oakland.  CaUf..  on  May  19.  1947: 

A  joint  Army-Navy  board.  acUn| 
a  resolution  adopted  in  the  H< 
Representatives,  has  made  a 
hensive  study  of  a  second  ci 
the  San  Francisco  Bay.    Thi.<; 
ommended  a  crossing  from  a 
opposite  the  foot  of  Army  Street 
Francisco  to  a  point  opposite  Pifl" 
In  the  city  of  Alameda,  inclui 
auxiliary  facilities,  such  as  a  tubej 
the    estuary    separating    Ala  mi 
Oakland. 


Ion  has  come  from  the 
•partment  of  Public 
le    construction    of    a 
[the  present  San  Fran- 
xy    Bridge,    which    to 
t>t  an  acceptable  aolu- 
ransportation  problem. 
following  sUtement, 
jtent  reasons  for  sup- 
southerly  cro.ssinK  as 
the  Joint  Army -Navy 

|on  ot  ■  second  San  Frsn- 

^lere  are  lome  puinu  on 

|ree  and  otber  points  on 

Some  of  our  dlMgrec- 

acUabte.   vblle   on    other 

together  throxigh  logic. 

_il«*. 

^hlch  we  can  all  agree.  Is 
id  croMlng:  furthermore, 

[the  earliest  possible  date, 
ktlon.  and  this  Is  the  one 
fkbly   most  radically  dU- 

aa  type  of  bridge,  num- 

whether  we  shall  have 

Mine  trains  Into  Ban  Ftan- 

within  the  rang*  of  sgree- 

Dn  and  analysis. 

It*  need  for  a  bridge  ac- 

fwlth  other  features  being 

Iby  logic,  compromise,  and 

Ituatlon.  we  seem  to  find 

lcx;atlon  to  be  the  subject 

of  opinion. 
,  we  And  the  location  from 
j\  Francisco,  to  Alameda. 
Ilde.  recommended  l>y  the 
rd  after  extensive  hear- 
llty  and  competence  of 
■rd  cannot  be  doubted, 
of  their  work  cannot  be 
practicability  of  n  crossing 
^y  this  board  must  i>e  ac- 

Dkd,  these  same  things  mtut 
le  men  who  prepared  the 
rnla  Department  ot  Public 

^llfornla   Toll   Brldi;e   Au- 

re  at  the  conclusion  that 

^n  this  point  at  great  Im- 

jttlou    whers    ths    second 

^ullt.    Shall  ws  accept  ths 

)f  ths  expert*  of  the  Joint 

or  shall   ws  accept   the 

rxperu  of  ths  California 

jbllc  Works? 

experts  cannot  agree  and 

authority  as  to  the  en- 

oX  the  two  location^,  and 

itlon  of  the  second  cross- 

jsct  ths  economic  futurs 

of  California's  popul.itlou 

ths  mdustrlal  de!>tUiy  of 

Stats,  this  one  question 

bs  finally  dscldsd  by  ths 

jffer  or  profit  by  ths  deci- 

^niislves.  who  will  use  ths 

rill  pay  for  It  with  their 

innlne   ths  location.    The 

land   this  right.    In   the 

lerlcan    democracy,    they 

other  decision  than   .heir 

we  havs  an  American  sys- 

te  majority  of  tiie  p<-opls 

say  what  they  are  U'  get 

lose  people  should  be  ths 

their  brldgs  Is  to  be  tuUt. 

le  Joint  Army-Navy  Board 

iterested  parties  a  chance 

^Inns  and  the  argument  In 

rhey  fulfilled  this  purpose 

iterested  parties  had  iheur 

It  plans  and  to  argue   for 

ly   Individuals  and  groups 

ely   different   interests   at- 
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the  meetings  of  this  Board.    Itoey 

sntcd   their  plans  and  arguments. 

Certainly  the  procssdinga  of  the  Joint 
Army-Navy  Board  wer«  fair,  open,  complete, 
and  impartial.  The  Board  was  composed  of 
men  of  unquestioned  reputation,  ability,  and 
standing.  Now  public  oOdala  of  California 
have  disregarded  the  recommendation  of  that 
Board  and  have  introduced  dissension  into 
public  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  second 
bay  croeslng. 

OlSTANCn 

TTie  California  Department  of  Public  Works 
engineers  say  that  the  majority  of  traffic 
comes  from  the  near  vicinity  of  the  present 
bridgeheads  on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  All  of 
us  knew  this  would  happen  more  than  20 
years  ago  when  the  present  bridge  was  seri- 
ously under  consideration.  Traffic  always 
concentrates  around  a  bridgehead.  That  is 
the  point  where  there  Is  the  most  concen- 
tration. This  result  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion.   It  is  natttral  and  InevlUble. 

Now  because  there  Is  the  concentration  of 
traffic  in  the  congested  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Bast  Bay,  the  California  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  engineers  say  that 
we  must  build  a  second  bridge  In  the  same 
location  to  relieve  that  congestion  which  the 
first  bridge  has  created.  They  know,  and 
every  thinking  layman  knows,  that  to  put 
this  second  bridge  In  the  same  area,  within 
300  feet  of  the  present  bridge,  will  cause  fur- 
ther  concentration  and  congestion  of  traffic, 
•nien  In  another  few  years, there  will  have  to 
be  a  third  bridge  another  300  feet  north  or 
south  of  the  second  bridge  to  relieve  that 
concentration.  And  In  another  few  years 
more  there  will  have  to  be  a  fourth  bridge 
within  another  300  feet.  One  bridge  after 
another  will  hare  to  be  tullt  close  to  all  the 
others  to  relieve  the  concentration  of  traffic 
at  bridgeheads,  which  started  with  the  first 
bridge  and  which  will  be  magnified  by  the 
building  of  other  bridges,  according  to  the 
thinking  of  ths  engineers  of  the  department 
of  public  works.  There  Is  no  direction  and 
no  end  to  this  vicious  circle  of  false  reason- 
ing. According  to  this  kind  of  thinking 
there  will  be  no  place  to  stop.  And  all  the 
time  traffic  from  the  more  remote  areas  will 
have  to  travel  the  same  long  distances  to 
cross  ths  bay. 

We  havs  two  great  eoneentrsted  popula- 
tlon  areas  In  San  Ftanelseo  and  the  Bast  Bay. 
At  thU  moment  we  havs  only  one  street  be- 
tween theas  two  large  populations.  Now  It 
la  proposed.  In  eifsct.  that  ws  merely  widen 
the  present  street  and  keep  sll  the  traffic 
on  the  widened  street  and  dump  it  on  both 
sides  In  ths  same  areas. 

TWO  MUOOIS 

If.  at  ths  time  at  the  construction  of  ths 
present  San  Pranclsco-Oakland  Brldgs.  ths 
order  had  been  given  to  btUld  two  bridges, 
where  would  they  havs  been  buUi? 

If  anyone  has  seriously  proposed  building 
them  parallel  to  and  within  SCO  feet  of  each 
other,  the  proposal  would  not  have  been 
taken  serlotisly.  If  such  a  proposal  had  been 
made,  it  would  have  been  branded  ridicu- 
lous. And  yet  that  very  proposal  Is  being 
made  today  by  our  SUts  engUieers.  It  is  just 
as  ridiculous  and  unfair  today  ss  It  would 
have  been  30  years  ago. 

To  have  proposed  two  bridges  side  by  slds 
and  within  300  feet  of  each  other  at  the  time 
of  conaldering  the  first  bridge  would  have 
been  considered  just  as  preposterous  and 
would  have  received  far  less  attention  than 
the  recently  demised  Reber  plan.  We  do  not 
want  a  bridge  located  whers  it  will  hamper 
Industrial  development  of  the  entire  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  where  It  wUl  retard 
growth.  Ws  want  the  second  bridge  located 
BO  It  will  encourage  such  development  and 
growth.  We  want  It  located  so  lU  inlhiencs 
will  reach  out  into  the  rich  fertUe  valleya  of 
Northern  CaUfomla.     Ws  need  it  where  it 
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wUl  become  an  hutelligent  and  logical  part 
at  the  great  bridge  system  of  the  future,  con- 
sistmg  not  only  of  two  bridges,  but  of  per- 
haps as  many  as  a  doaen.  We  do  not  want 
all  of  our  future  bridges  side  by  side  and 
wlthm  SOO  feet  of  each  other.  We  must  havs 
them  where  they  will  contribute  most  to  ths 
full  development  of  the  entire  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Such  a  plan  for  future  bridge  con- 
struction deserves  ths  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  every  city  and  district,  every  organ- 
izaUon,  every  cltisen  and  every  individual  \n 
the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Anything 
less  than  this  is  a  crime  against  posterity. 
Anything  less  than  this  would  constitute  a 
plan  for  hampering  an  unparalleled  Indus- 
trial development  program  for  the  future.  It 
vrould  constitute  a  course  that  will  choke 
the  growth  that  lies  ahead  of  this  gateway 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  greatest 
development  will  occur  In  the  century  that 
now  lies  ahead  of  us. 

SPKXAO  TBAmC 

If  we  solve  this  problem  by  putting  the 
second  crossmg  in  the  location  recommend- 
ed by  the  Jomt  Army-Navy  Board  we  spread 
the  traffic  and  also  serve  a  much  wider  area. 
Ftu-ther,  by  locating  the  second  crossing  \n 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Army-Navy  Board  we  find  that  the  people 
north  of  the  present  bridge  are  no  further 
from  the  center  of  San  Francisoo  by  the 
Army-Navy  route  than  the  people  of  Bast 
Oakland  and  the  others  to  the  south  and 
east  are  from  San  Francisco  by  the  present 
bridge.  By  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Army-Navy  Board  we  get  a  balanced 
UafBc  condition.  We  get  better  distribution 
ot  traffic  instead  of  further  concentration. 
We  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  area 
where  growth  is  possible  instead  of  creating 
further  confusion  where  there  can  be  no 
further  growth  because  the  areas  are  filled. 

In  s  recent  meeting  I  spoke  to  a  man  who 
is  a  large  industrialist  in  the  area  north  of 
the  present  bridge.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  the  location  of  ths  second 
crossing.  Here  is  what  he  told  me:  "If  ths 
second  bridge  Is  btUlt  within  300  feet  of  the 
present  bridge  we  will  have  two  brldgss.  If 
the  second  crossing  Is  built  from  Army  Street 
to  Alameda  or  Bay  Farm  Island,  we  will  still 
have  one  bridge.    We  cannot  get  htirt." 

RIOHT-Or-WAT  VALUCl 

What  will  happen  to  otir  future  highway- 
development  program  as  a  result  of  ths  con- 
strucuon  of  ths  ssoond  bay  crossing.  Ons 
aiuwer  to  this  question  can  be  found  by  look- 
ing It  whst  has  already  happened. 

In  the  proposed  1900.000,000  Alameda 
County  highway  program  we  find  two  proj- 
ecU  which  take  nearly  one-half  of  the  $200,- 
000,000.  One  of  them  la  4  miles  of  construc- 
tion from  Santa  Clara  Avenue  in  Alameda  to 
MacArthur  Boulevard,  which  Is  to  cost  S&O,- 
000.000.  The  other  is  10.1  miles  through  the 
heart  of  Oakland  which  will  requU«  gM.- 
48S,000.  One  of  our  supervisors  has  told  us 
that  the  reason  for  ths  high  cost  of  these  two 
projecu  Is  that  the  rlghU-of-way  will  cost 
a  majority  of  these  two  stuns. 

Another  brldgs  In  the  asms  location  will 
ultimately  require  raorel highways  In  the  same 
area  for  heavier  traflk:  with  cosU  running 
into  many  mllUous  of  dollars  for  more  righu- 
of-way. 

TO  deliberately  make  a  bad  situation  worse 
Instead  of  spreading  traffic  so  It  will  not 
create  this  worse  condition  does  not  make 
good  reasoning. 

POPtnUkTION 

Bridges  should  be  buUt  to  serre  people  who 
will  Ufce  them.  A  study  of  the  population 
figures  shows  that  of  the  743.000  people  liv- 
ing in  Alameda  County.  391.271  live  In  ths 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Yet  according 
to  the  proposal  of  the  California  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  second  bridge  would  be 
built  at  a  point  where  K  would  serve  the 


minority  of  the  county^  populatkw  wltboat 
consideration  for  the  majority. 

iwausisiAt  BarsLorMSNT 
Industrial  leaders  through  the  Bast  Bay 
area  have  t>een  saving  for  the  past  several 
years.  "Industry  and  population  have  only 
one  direction  for  growth  in  Alameda  Coun- 
ty— to  the  south  and  east."  They  repeat 
constantly  that  there  are  no  more  large  *u- 
dustxial  arsas  in  Berkeley.  BmeryviUe.  Oak- 
land, and  that  the  only  sites  remaining  open 
are  from  San  Leandro  south  through  H«>- 
ward  and  on  to  NUes,  CentervUls.  Newark, 
and  San  Jose. 

To  build  a  new  bridge  adjacent  to  tl«« 
present  one  would  throttle  and  discourage 
this  industrial  development  In  the  only 
direction  In  which  it  can  go.  while  to  build 
the  second  crossing  on  the  location  recom- 
mended by  the  Army-Navy  Board  wuuld  en- 
courage such  development. 

On  the  San  Francisco  side  it  Is  mlio  true 
that  the  only  possible  direction  of  growth 
is  to  the  south.  A  second  crossing  to  the 
south  would  bring  these  two  potential  m- 
duktrial  areas  on  both  sides  of  San  Franeisro 
Bay  closer  together  and  contribute  greatly 
to  our  entire  Bay  area  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  10  years  after  the  first  World  War 
saw  ths  greatest  Industrial  growth  in  the 
history  of  Alameda  County.  We  should 
plan  to  encourage  the  even  greater  Industrial 
growth  that  will  uke  place  in  Alameda 
County  during  the  10  years  following  World 
War  n. 

Bmphastslng  this  industrial  growth  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  in  Southern  Alan\eda 
County,  listen  to  this  information  taken 
from  the  annvial  IndusUial  report  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "Magni- 
tude of  the  Industrial  change  since  pre-war 
days  of  1939  U  revealed  In  a  percentage  gain 
of  73.4  for  Alameda  County  \n  Its  production 
workers,  as  compared  with  44.1  percent  In- 
crease for  San  Francisco. 

"Moving  to  welcome  even  greater  indus- 
trial development,  the  board  of  supervisors 
endorsed  a  soning  study  of  ths  area  betwesa 
San  Leandro  Bay  and  Hayward. 

"At  tbe  suggastion  of  Harold  D.  Webar. 
general  manager  of  the  chamber,  and  Don 
FoUstt,  managsr  of  the  Alameda  County 
Nsw  Industries  Committee,  they  iusuuctsd 
Wallace  Boggs.  county  surveyor,  to  plot  pro- 
spective residential  dUUicU  in  that  territory. 
Ths  remamder  wUl  be  allocated  for  mdusuy. 
"The  mdtutrial  report  predicted  1»47  will 
bs  Alameda  County's  grsatest  year  for  indus- 
trial expansion.  Futurs  dsvelopment,  it  pre- 
dicted, will  place  large  planu  of  national 
firms  in  the  IjOM  acres  of  ludusuial  land 
being  developed  by  ths  port  of  Oakland 
arotmd  San  Leandro  Bay  and  the  nearby  9MQ 
acres  to  the  south." 

To  know  thess  facu.  to  have  tbU  inforasa- 
tlon  in  our  hands,  and  than  to  build  the 
second  bay  crossing  where  It  will  handicap 
such  development  rather  than  to  encourage 
It.  is  to  follow  a  courss  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  rsooncile  with  reason  and  intelligence. 

rormjknom  oaowtH 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia has  doubled  or  more  ttian  doubled  in 
every  20-year  period  during  the  past  100 
years.  And  It  Is  a  further  fact  that  authori- 
ties state  that  the  only  possible  direction 
for  subsuntial  growth  for  both  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  East  Bay  area  is  to  the  south. 

A  recent  survey  of  new  home  building  In 
the  Hayward  area  reveals  that  there  are  now 
under  construction  or  planned  for  early  con- 
struction more  than  4,000  new  homes.  This 
points  ths  trend  of  poptilatkm  growth  em- 
phatically. 

If  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Works  made  its  recommendation  for  a  second 
San  Francisoo  Bay   bridge  in  ifnorance  of 
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tlM  Mu-Uest  poMlble  date  to  know 

people  of  the  affected  are**  have  al- 

e4>ieaMd  theU  wtabw  on  thU  subject 

various  groups. 

nnta  that  the  San  Frmnclaeo  Police  Com- 

rec*ntly  voted  unanimously  to  op- 

..  •   California    Department   of    Public 

rfcommendatlon  and  at  the  same  time 

th«  recommendation  of  the  Army- 
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we  find  that  Biore  than  SO  ctty 
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..  or  If  the  department  knows  these 

chooses  to  Ignore  them,  then  they 

a  serious  and  damaging  of- 

..  the  areas  of  greatest   future 

tte  areas  most  In  need  of  a  sec- 


he  Army-Nsvy  engineers  have  stig- 

type  of  croaslng  thst  is  acceptable 

and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  re - 

for  watching  the  Interests  of  the 

Navy  In  the  anchorage  areas.     If 

at  this  point  Is  acceptable  to  the 

Navy,  then  no  one  else  can  offer 

I  objections. 

Because  of  harbor  facilities  It  miut 

east  bay  terminus  south  of  the  es- 

Thu    requires    a    freeway    through 

and  additional  tubes  under  the  es- 

sulBclent  capacity  to  handle  future 

the  center  of  traffic  m  Oakland  " 

the  Bast  Bay  terminus  of  the 

bay  eroaalng  should  be  south  of  the 

All  the  area  north  of  the  estuary 

be  kept  entirely  free  of  any   more 

Buge  developments  will  take 

1  thii  area  in  the  future,  and  there 

be  no  construction  of  any  kind  that 

Interfere    with    such    developments. 

be  spparent  to  anyone. 

Qt  course,  additional  tubes  will  have 

1  »uUt  under  the  estuary  to  serve  Ala- 

traflk.    Both    Alameda    and 

have  been  crying   for  such   addl- 

tubes  for  years.     If  this  is  a  naeas- 

the  future,  by  what  line  of  raaaonlng 

>e  cited  as  an  objection  to  the  bulld- 

a  bridge  In  this  proposed  location? 

rraflkc    on    the    present    Bay    BridBi 

reduced  by  not  over  20  percent  b*- 

3f  the  location  of  the  Bast  Bay  ter- 

A  normal  Increase  In  traffic  on  the 

bridct  will  probably  make  up  for 

version  within  a  few  years,  with  the 

that  the  relief  for  the  acute  conges- 

tht  present  bridge  would  be  tem- 
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They  have  selected  as  the  best  loeatl 
for  a  second  crossing  the  Army  street 
as  the  moet  desirable  location  for  the  bru 
head  on  the  S«a  Ftmclsco  side  of  the  bafj 
They   have  seleelad  the  southern   shore 
Alameda  as  the  beat  location  for  the  brldfs 
head   on  the  east   side  of  the  bay.    Thea 
men  are  eminently  qualified.     Their  lnt«g< 
rlty  cunnot  be  questioned. 

The   engineers  of    the  CallfomU  Depi 
ment  of  Public  Works  are  men  of  equall] 
high  standing  but  their  reasoning  U  so  ar 
parenily  short-sighted.     They  count  Imnr' 
diate  needs  as  of   first  Importance  wUhc 
due  consideration  to  the  still  more  Importr 
future  requlremenu.    They  count  cost  wl 
the  saving  of  a  few  million  dollars  now  ■ 
cost  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area  - 
times  the  amount  saved. 

When  experts  disagree,  then  fairness 
Justice  to  the  people  who  will  pay  for 
bridge  with  their  tolls  should  determine 
location. 

The  real  problem  that  faces  the  people 
California  is  not  merely  the  building  of 
second  bridge  acroas  San  Francisco  Bay 
but  the  building  of  several  bridges  over 
period  of  many  years. 

If  the  California  Department  of  Pul 
Works  wants  to  render  the  kind  of  ser~ 
to  the  people  of  California  which  It  she 
be  capable  of  rendertng  It  should  study  tl 
possibilities  of  bringing  sll  bridges  that  nc 
cross  San  Francisco  Bay  from  tne  OoW 
Gate  to  Dumbarton  under  one  operatl 
head. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  San  Pr»i 
Cisco-Oakland  Bridge,  the  San  Mateo  Brld| 
and  Dumbarton  Bridge  should  all  b« 
under  the  control  of  the  California 
Bridge  Authority  and  all  of  them  she 
charge  a  35-cent  toll.  All  tolls  colK 
should  go  Into  one  general  bridge  buUdll 
fund  and  should  be  used  to  pay  off  the  T" 
ances  of  existing  indebtedness  and  also 
the  cost  of  building  addittona'  brlelgea 
fast  as  Increasing  traffic  demanels. 

Stich  a  program  would  give  the  State 
neers  an  opportunity  to  do  constructive  Ic 
range  thinking.     They  could  then  do  • 
planning  that  would  mean  Intelligent  prs 
ration  for  the  great  future  that  U  In 
for  the  entire  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Let  us  think  In  terms  of  practical  planni 
for  a  brilliant  future  for  this  San  FrancH 
Bay  area  as  well  as  In  terms  of  providing 
pressing  needs  of  the  present. 

The  entire  San   Francisco  Bay   area 
single  economic  unit.     It   Is  desperatelyj 
need  of  vision  and  leadership.    That  fi 
a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 


■VMMAaT 


th«  eooelvialoii  Must  be  very 

thatArmf  and  Navy  men  of  un- 
abUUy    aai   aoa^Mence    hae* 
studlad  an4  ooMMtatvd  tbt  wboto 
Bay  BrMse  problam. 


A  GrcAt  Bbw  H  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  aRL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUFOaiviA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRXSKNTA1 
Mondaj/.  June  30.  1947 

Mr    HINSHAW.    Mr.  Speaker.  un« 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
RscctB.  I  Include  the  following  edit 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June 
1947: 

A  CXXAT  BLOW  TO  c*ure>«Mu 
ThJit  the  deetal<m   of   the   United   St 
Supreme  Court  awarding  title  to  coastal 
feHween   low -water   mark   and    the   S" 
limit  la  a  great  blow  to  California  and  to 
other  SUtaa  aUnUarly  situated  u  evident, 
li  not  only  a  Mow  but  an  unexpected 
alocf  U  upaau  anra  than  a  century  of 
It.    acceptauee.    aad    cuatom.    Audi 


:is  of  a  blow  below 
le  of  the  r»sonlng 
written  by  Mr.  Jiis- 
irreconcllable  with 
the  history  of  the 

>wever.  Is  where  this 
rhat  to  do  about  It. 
Bk  a  rehearing,  even 
IS  are  seldom  grant- 
Ibe  said     The  second 
[taken  la  to  preas  for 
an  act  quitclaiming 
itatea   which    always 
}wn  them.    Congreaa 
but  It  was  vetoed: 
m  try  again, 
decision  can  be  em- 
appear  to  recog- 
Hates  to  lands  under 
^rs.  and  to  the  lands 
(h-tlde  marks     What 
federal  Government  la 
le  mark. 

jntalns  oil  and  other 

rth  a  vast  amount  of 

hfomla  and  munlcl- 

evenues  amounting  to 

|the  royalties  resulting 

imall   portion  of  this 

^e  stakes  Involved  are 

^1  seem  that  the  court 

thU  case  not  a  law 

QllUcal  decision,  such 

le  President  and  Con- 

»lnlon   of  Mr.   Justice 

It  in  his  dissent.    To 

Is  not  the  Job  of  the 

this  matter  Congress 

refused  to  claim  the 

i>ught  to  repudiate  It. 

an  executive  agency 

[authority   from   Con- 

ress   had   declined   to 

^  In  the  majority  opin- 
to  be  nonsensical, 
itrate:   "The  United 
khe   ThUteen   Original 
le  marginal  belt;  that 
It  did  not  seriously  as- 
iter  rights  In  the  area. 
3n  of  the  Union,  that 
rights  on  the  SUtea 
as  appurtenances  of 
tv     •     •     * ." 
Bral  Government  exist- 
"before  the  formation 
It  was  the  Union  or  at 
le  Union  that  created 
int — Is  something  un- 
jlnlon  was  written.    It 
It  looks  as  thcugh 
thin  air  to  sustain  the 
lis  concept  is  no  accl- 
court  cotild  not  say. 
llrteen  Original  States 
lands,  which  passed  to 
I  of  England. 
»n  that  In  the  Pollard 
[only  title  to  land  cov- 
]was  Involved  may  poa- 
etlon     But  If  the  dls- 
3urt  then  Is  claiming 
unclaimed    land,   aa 
ce  Frankfurter,  and  la 
I  of  Congress.    Congreaa 
thU  belt  Is  part  of  the 

Ion  also  contends  that 
kit   Is  necessary   to  tha 

becauae  that  Govern- 
war  or  conduct  dlplo- 
hth  regard  to  It.     But 

ited  out   In  his  well- 

gwnership  by  the  State* 

|th  the  needs  and  rlghU 

I  In  war  or  peace.     "The 

Stataa  la  plenary  over 
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these  undersea  lands,  precisely  as  It  is  over 
every  river,  farm.  mine,  and  factory  of  the 
Nation,"  Justice  Reed  said. 

The  original  States,  said  Justice  Reed,  were 
sovereigns  In  their  own  right  over  these  sub- 
merged lands  and  the  States  later  admitted 
were  taken  In  on  the  same  footing. 

In  no  war  that  the  United  States  has  waged 
has  the  suppeisltlon  that  submerged  lanels  be- 
lemged  to  the  States  Interfered  In  the  least 
with  their  defense  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  has  always 
exercised  Its  rights  to  regulate  navigation  lu 
coastal  waters,  without  any  reference  to  who 
owned  the  land  beneath  them,  nor  has  such 
regulation  ever  been  challenged  by  any  State. 

But  whether  this  decision  is  sound  or  un- 
soiuid  logically^  It  has  been  made;  and  unless 
the  Court  can  be  Induced  to  reconsider,  the 
only  recourse  of  the  coastal  States  la  an 
appeal  to  Congress. 


Tributes  to  the  Late  Senator  DaTid  I. 
Walsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30  Ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21 ) ,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
editorial  from  the  Herald  News,  of  Fall 
River.  Mass..  and  another  editorial  from 
the  Union,  of  Manchester.  N.  H..  relating 
to  the  late  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  so  that  his  many 
friends  here  in  the  Senate  may  read 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Fall  River   (Mass.)    Herald  News 
of  June  14.  1947 1 

DAVID  I.   WALSH 

The  passing  of  David  I.  Walsh  recalls  a 
chapter  without  parallel  in  Massachusetts 
political  history.  That  It  was  an  honorable 
contribution  he  made  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion will  be  admitted  even  by  those  who 
sometimes  were  confused  by  his  forthright 
convictions.  He  was  not  given  to  double 
talk.  At  a  time  when  most  of  his  party 
deemed  It  little  short  ot  treason  to  disagree 
with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  disagreed 
with  him.  Not  because  he  was  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the 
underprivileged,  but  because  he  saw  the  need 
of  perpetuating  the  old  and  tested  values. 
It  was  when  Roosevelt  decided  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  that  this  characterlsUc  found 
Its  most  Impressive  expression,  except,  per- 
haps, in  that  earlier  day  when  he  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  elder  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  In  opposition  to  Wilsons  League 
of  Nations.    He  was  an  Isolationist. 

Senator  Walsh  trod  a  middle  path  be- 
tween conservatism  and  what  Is  defined  as 
liberalism.  He  represented  a  great  Indus- 
trl»l  SUte.  and  he  recognlMd  both  the 
needs  of  labor  and  capital.  He  was  a  pro- 
tectionUt. 

chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
as  the  United  SUtee  moved 
the  Second  World  War.  He  waa  one 
of  thBM  aUned  in  favor  of  strict  neutrality, 
and  In  aoma  quarters  there  was  some  un- 
eaalnaaa  leat  hU  neutrality  affect  bla  ludg- 
mant  ralaUva  to  the  need  for  a  powerful 
Mavy.    Under  hla  chairmanship,  tha  United 


Stater  Navy  g-«w  to  be  the  moat  powerful 
In  the  world. 

Senator  Walsh  had  many  warm  friends 
In  Fall  River.  "Fall  River  has  always  been 
very  gexxl  to  me,"  he  said,  on  his  most  recent 
appearance  here.  When  he  surrendered  hla 
seat  in  the  Senate  to  the  younger  Hknxt 
Cabot  Lodox,  his  r>olltical  star  had  set.  But 
the  record  of  honorable  service  he  had  ren- 
dered down  through  the  ye.'irs  remains,  and 
Fall  River  Joins  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  respectful  tribute. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  of  June 
13,  1947) 

BA\10  I.  WALSH 

People  throughout  all  New  England  will 
Join  In  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  re- 
spect over  the  death  of  former  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh.  Mr.  Walsh  was  one  of  those  stal- 
wart figures  that  have  marked  New  Kngland'a 
record  In  recent  years. 

People  did  not  always  agree  with  him.  but 
th^  always  respected  his  ability  and  integ- 
rity. Throughout  the  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  that  he  represented  Massachtisetts 
In  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  Mr.  Walsh  had 
strong  convictions  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  In  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 

A  stanch  Democrat  politically,  he  olten 
found  himself  out  of  step  with  that  party's 
leadership.  He  opposed  President  Wilson  on 
the  League  of  Nations  Issue,  and  balked  fjev- 
eral  times  at  Roosevelt's  policies.  The  Roose- 
velt attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
aroused  his  ire  as  an  affrpnt  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Senator  Walsh  swallowed  the  Rexjsevelt 
third  term  with  some  hesitation,  but  he 
balked  completely  at  the  proposal  of  a  fourth 
term  as  a  violation  of  a  precedent  that  should 
be  respected.  Incidentally,  these  revolts 
against  Roosevelt's  policies  and  practices 
were  not  forgotten  In  Roosevelt  circles,  and 
played  a  part  In  the  Senator's  ultimate  deieat 
In  1946  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodcx,  Jb. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Senator  Walsh  was 
an  ardent  isolationist.  He  opposed  lend- 
Lease.  the  tradfng  of  50  destroyers  with 
Britain,  the  establishment  of  convoys,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  strengthen  the 
opposition  to  the  challenge  of  Hitler.  After 
Pearl  Harbor,  however,  his  attitude  char.ged 
completely.  He  declared  then  that  since  the 
United  States  had  been  attacked,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  defend  ourselves. 

From  that  time  on  he  supported  the  war 
with  vigor  and  determination,  perfe>rmlng 
valuable  service  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  promoting  every 
means  possible  to  make  the  United  States 
Navy  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  war. 
In  fact,  during  the  perlexl  when  Senator 
Walsh  was  preaching  Isolationist  doctrines, 
he  never  wavered  m  hla  belief  that  a  sti-ong 
Navy  was  an  Important  asset  to  American 
protection. 

Throughout  his  entire  career  Senator 
Walsh's  chief  desire  was  to  be  known  iis  a 
humanitarian.  It  was  In  this  field  that  his 
deepest  Interest  lay.  Bom  amid  humble  eru- 
ditions and  fighting  hla  way  up  the  hard 
way.  he  never  lost  his  feUow  feeling  for  the 
unprivileged  classee.  Of  Irish  extraction,  this 
same  feeling  made  him  the  ardent  apostle  at 
all  times  erf  Irish  freeelom. 

Although  he  had  taken  an  active  part  In 
nuuiy  national  problems,  in  his  later  years 
he  was  accustomed  to  refer  with  most  ear- 
nestness to  such  achievement*  as  his  cam- 
paign to  help  establish  extension  courses  In 
SUte-supported  universities  snd  the  regula- 
tion of  SUte  emplojTnent  of  labor.  Through- 
out hU  life  S*nate>r  Walsh  waa  the  friend  of 
labor.  Whenever  he  could,  lit  aponaorad  Ita 
cuua*. 

The  Nation  haa  lost  one  of  Ita  stroaf  la«i- 
ers.  Both  political  friends  and  foes  will  Join 
in  a  daclaratlon  of  rcspact  fur  a  Ufa  lived  In 
the  American  tradition. 


Japaictc  P*Hcc  Knocked  Frva  FcvtMic 
P«4tslal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson, 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Japanese  Poucs  Knocked  Fbom  FxaaaoMB 
PnwsTAi. 
(Article  25) 

In  a  police  state,  such  as  Japan  has  been 
for  generations.  It  Is  the  policeman  who 
comes  in  daily  contact  with  the  people  and 
wheMC  Job  It  la  to  enforce  the  decrees  ol  the 
dictatorship  which  rules  the  country. 

The  occupatiem  authorities  recognized  this 
and  realized  that  If  any  of  tlie  proposed 
reforms  were  to  be  effective  there  would  have 
to  be  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  Japa- 
nese fMslice  system. 

This  was  done,  by  Issuing  appropriate  di- 
rectives to  the  Japanese  government.  But 
we  went  further  than  merely  effecting  a  re- 
organization. We  took  steps  to  make  the 
new  police  force  an  effective  Instrument  to 
help  guide  and  develop  the  people  in  their 
new-found  enthusiasm  for  democracy. 

We  discovered  that  the  Japaneae  are  group 
thinkers,  that  they  were  willing  to  cooperate 
wltli  us  and  that  they  would  do  all  and  mora 
that  we  asked,  provided  they  understexid  what 
we  wanted  of  them.  What  could  be  better 
than  to  make  each  individual  policeman  a 
salesman  of  democracy  In  his  district?  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 

In  the  old  Japan  there  were  66,000  police- 
men who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of 
freedom  and  confinement  over  the  people  they 
ruled.  They  supervised  every  activity  of  the 
individual  from  birth  to  death,  from  licens- 
ing mldwlves  to  Issvilng  burial  permiu.  They 
even  inspected  spring  house -cleaning  activ- 
ities, and  bawled  the  housewives  out  to  a 
fare  thee  well  if  they  didn't  do  a  gf>cd  Job. 

They  wore  shoulder  beiards.  a  symbcd  ol  the 
emperor,  and  carried  swords,  a  symbol  erf 
authority.  People  bowed  to  them  as  they 
would  to  a  superior  being. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  police,  there 
were  "thought  police'  who  had  the  right  to 
throw  anyone  lu  Jail  whom  they  believed  was 
thinking  dangerous  thoughts  or  who  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  the  emperor. 

The  Jails  were  filthy  and  overcrowded. 
Persems  could  be  held  without  charge  and.  U 
tried  and  acquitted  on  some  charge,  could 
be  Immediately  rearrested  at  the  whim  of 
the  policeman. 

"TBOtniHT"   COtLTB   ABOLISUZO 

We  directed  the  Japaneae  government  to 
abollah  the  "thought  police"  and  to  repeal  all 
laws  against  dangerous  thinking  and  free 
speech.  We  fired  5.000  of  the  top  police  of- 
ficials, and  began  a  reorganization  which  re- 
sulted In  90  percent  ot  the  e>ld  police  feirce 
resigning  and  new  men  being  appointed  in 
their  places.  The  police  no  longer  wear 
shoulder  boards  or  swords.  In  fact,  tbey  are 
unarmed  except  for  batons. 

We  have  esublished  a  bureau  to  handle 
offenses  by  Juveniles  and  we  are  ualnlng  a 
force  of  pe>llcewomen.  The  Jails  have  baan 
cleaned  up  and  the  prlaoners  sagrefated. 

But.  few  of  the  Jaila  require  any  locks  on 
them.  So  deep  Is  the  Inherent  respect  for 
a  policeman  that  In  ordinary  cases  he  doaant 
have  to  make  an  arraat.  He  merely  notlflaa  a 
auapact  that  ha  la  waatad  aod  ttM  auapact 
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ivports  to  tlM  jaU  and  etiu  to  be 


■TAT  Fxrr 
„  bellev*  UMt?     I  dldnt  until  I  ww 
vtBttMl  •  Jail  »t   Tokusuka      Thrre 
were  being  held  for  minor  offenses, 
vere  no  locU  on  the  celU  and  the 
lUtlon  door  itood  wide  open.     But 
..  even  thought  ot  walking  out. 
IS  only  one  link  between  the  new 
Japanese  policemen.     They  are  al- 
salute  American  and  Allied  officers 
officers  return  their  salutes, 
ve  alao  begun  a  rvorganlzatlon  of 

Are   departmenU   which   for- 

Xere   under    the   police   departmenu 
badly  neglected.     Thers  were  only 
lilarm  boxes  in  Kyoto,  a  city  ol  867.000 
and  thca*  wars  all  torn  out  dur- 
of    the   Japaaas*    wartime    scrap 
The    Are   departmenu    had    to    get 
g  ksoUne  from   the  police   and    If   the 
Tudnt  want  to  give  them  any  they 
to  respond  to  alarms, 
mi  nuiPMiirr  oaaotrra 
tiose  was   leaky    equipment   obsolete 
and  the  Japanese  never  had 
pdeventlon  program,  a  system  of  Inspec- 
bolldlng  eoflas.    They  toiik  a  fatal is- 
towartf  flrsa — if  there  was  a  fire 
It  would  burn  Itself  out. 
^  of  course  could  have  stopped  the 
•red  by  our  mass  bombing  attacks. 
IMd  there  were  14.000  fires  In  Japan 
caused  a  loss  of  3.000.000.000  yen. 
reorganising   the   police   and   firs 
m  Japan,  we  are  preparing  to  estab- 
Japanssa  coaat  guard.     Formerly   It 
navy's  job  to  prevent  smuggling  and 
kce  to  Teasels   In  dlatreas. 

, ^ no  longer  have  a  nary,  so 

organizing  a  coast  guard  to  perform 
ilutles  and  also  to  take  over  the  en- 
t  of  the  maritime  laws  and  to  main- 
lighthouse  service. 
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Mr.  PEPPBR.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
25th  (if  June,  at  Warm  Springs,  Oa..  a 
very  touchintr  ceremony  wms  held  when 
the  Dttle  White  House  was  dedicated  as 
a  shriQe.  In  the  custody  of  the  SUte  of 
Oeorga.  m  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  One  of  the 
stlrrlrg  addresses  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casloc  was  one  entitled  "The  Roosevelt 
Paith.'  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  former  Ambassador  to 
Mexio.  Hon.  JoMplMM  Daniels.  I  aak 
unanl  nous  conscaft  tiMI  the  ftddress  may 
be  Incorporated  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rtcoi  B. 

Th<re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  o  "dercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  foliows: 

of  us  cocne  here  today  out  of  affec- 

a  num.  but  thoae  of  us  who  loved 

t.  I  believe,  come  also  In  devotion 

things  to  wblah  Franklin  Roosevelt 

us  life.     It   waa  his   genitu  that  bs 

■peak  clearly  In  warm-hearted  leader- 

us  In  an  American  period  of  dll- 

never  equaled  In  the  history  of  our 

Ik  la  ow  fortune  tliat  in  leaving 

^irtna  be  also  left  us  here  a  parable 

will  go  on  teaching   long  after   the 


last  of  us  have  followed  him  to  the  end 
living.     What  we  say  here  will  be  soon  fc 
gotten      On   thU  dsy   we   are   only   a    Utll 
group  of   the   millions   who   will   come   n4 
merely  for  aid  in  the  llU  of  the  body  I- 
for  help  In  the  deeper  sicknesses  of  the  spi 
The  parable  here  will  persUt  across  the    " 
We  do  not  merely  come  to  the  place  wj 
one  of  the  great  American  PresldenU 
We  come  to  these  springs  to  which  a 
man  came.     How  young  and  debonair,  sti 
Ing  and  strong  he  had  been.    I  am  glad 
can  remember  not  only  that  he  was 
but  that  be  was  beautiful  as  well.     He  ci 
here  a  cripple  to  recruit  hU  strength      It 
sad   but    instructive   to   remember    that 
came  in  the  early  twenties  when  the  wc 
also,  which  had  been  so  strong,  so  beaut' 
In  Its  purposes  for  democracy  and  (or  pr 
was  crippled  with  the  paralysis  of  bitter 
at  home  and  abroitd. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  come  here  In  a  11 
hour  today  when  there  wems  to  ba  more  hi 
and  confualon  thnn  love  and  ptirpoae  in 
world      In  New  World  and  Old  World  ■ 
recent    allies    of    cotirage    and    sacrlflte 
made   in   their   victory   to  seem   imp   ■ 
enemies     serosa     an     Impermanent      p« 
There  are  men  among  us  who  would  defi 
democracy  by  Infringing  lU  liberties 
are    more    who    think    that    the    dem< 
faith    depends    for    defense    upon    mlUt 
force  rather  than  the  steady   ftilfllmailt^ 
Its  promise  for  plenty  and  freedom  togat' 
and  everywhere.    We  live  in  a  time  wh<«n 
last  and  greatest  discoveries  of  our  s<      ai 
seem  only  the  basis  for  the  most  primll 
fears        A     great     and     beautiful      NatU 
equipped   as   no  other    Nation   ever   was 
the  leadership  of  mankind,  is  a  cripple 
and  once  again.     And   in  a  sick   world 
seem  more  concerned  with  contagion 
energetic  in  cure. 

It   Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point 
parable   which   these   hills  will   hold    to 
end   of   time.     It   was  on    this   ground 
Franklin    Roosevelt    understood    first — ^1 
he  niade  the  faith — and  here  also  we 
posaras  It.  • 

We  need  not  be  the  captives  of  ou    ini 
Only  the  already  loat  can  think  of 
ttire   as  bsalsterl. 
We  have  more  to  give  than  to  guard. 
Our   puwais   are    not    weapons    but 
With  which  to  build  tha  promise  of  dei 
racy  Into  the  purpoasa  of  mankind. 

ScmeUmca    that    faith    is   hard    to 
■veil   to  an  old   man.  who  has  seen 
years,  these  times  seem  dark     But  this  , 
is  lit  with  courage.    Indeed.  It  U  lllumii 
wltti  faith.    At  Warm  Sprini^s  today  our 
Is  not   to  dedicate  a  shrine,   but  here 
now  to  redadlcat3  ourselves. 


How  Cao  Wc  Halt  Hie  Spread  of  Rasi 
P*«cr  ia  Europe? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THB  8KNATI  OF  THX  UNTTSD  STA1 

Monday.  June  39  (Zecrtsiofiif  dat  o| 
Mondat.Apra  21).  1947 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Rxooao  an  addi>>ss 
the  subject.  How  Can  We  Halt  the  Spi 
of  Russian  Power  In  Europe?  br<  Ad< 
by  me  over  the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
originating  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  June 
1M7 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri 
as  follows: 


K  the  question.  How 
of  Russian  power  In 
ver  the  question.  Do 
^Uy  want  to  stop  the 
kunlsm  in  Europe?    If 
we  do.  we.  as  a  peo- 
Ing  our  actions  with 
le  time  has  come  for 
elves,  and  at>oTe  all 
to  stop  playing  par- 
»ce.    In  my  opinion, 
ace  while  Russia  con- 
She  has  overrun  Po- 
kow  Hungary,  and  the 
^Ing  her  puppet  satel- 

tlme. 

ble  to  stop  the  spread 

tn  Europe  until  we 

af  economic  Isolation - 

I  sit  In  the  Scnste 

day  out  the  shock- 

hous   pressure   groups 

[can  to  take  economic 

lomestlc     dislocations 

war.  I  am  filled  with 

1  Some  way.  somehow. 

must    t>e    brought    to 

tly,  in  regard  to  what 

Btlny  at  our  Nation  If 

{tlKht  now  is  the  time 

Ibordlnate  hto  personal 

|e  Nation's  Interest  in 

this  democracy   Is  to 

Bte  national  unity  and 

part  of  all  of  us  to 

was  no  greater  on 

or.  December  7.  1B41. 

The  difficulty  U  that 

ramatlzed  as  was  the 

[Harbor. 

an  Increasing  number 

Hitting  their  own  self- 

I  disinterest  to  t>e  used 

l^ttacks  upon  the  peace. 

re  being  asked  to  pay 

khe  peace.     They  want 

riffs,   cheap   latK>r.   the 

pieces  of  social  legls- 

etum  to  the  lalsaes- 

of  the  IBSO's.     Kven 

depression  Is  probably 

to  the  good  old  days 

ram  they  are  spread- 

ilsm    in    Europe,    but. 

greed,  they  do  not  see 

lat  If  we  fall  to  make 

lerlca.  we  cannot  pre- 

immunism   in   all   of 

>f    our    politicians   sre 

ley  want  to  hear,  but 
be  told. 

heal  and  economic  de- 
the    two    foundation 
prty  and  private  prop- 
high  uxes  to  retain. 

^ing  to  pay  a  high  price 
ivinced  that  It  will  be 
l>efore  we  will  have  to 
price  of  another  war. 
that  a  continuation  of 

^c  depreasion  and  ool- 
Asla  will  make  it  im- 

kjoy  proaperlty  here  at 
tnt  surplus  economic 
our  increasli^  protfuc- 

ipon  mUllons  ot  people 

tere  who  have  nothinf; 

>lng  from  their  pr  scant 

ler  which  they  arc  auf- 

fto  Ruaalan  commtmlam 

kos  them  food  and  ahal* 

lutlonary    propagaoda 

suffering.     Upoo    tbe 

of  pottage  Rttaalau 

Iding    through   Kurope. 

cotwtry  quarrel  amoag 

lings  as  giving  needed 

in  doctrine.  Indu-ttrlal- 

ig  the  starving  peoples 
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of  I&urope.  and  helping  France.  Italy,  and 
England  regain  that  necessary  degree  of  eco- 
nomic stability  so  they  once  again  can  be- 
come self-sustaining  nations. 

I  strongly  favor  the  Truman  doctrine,  par- 
ticularly as  expanded  by  Iflarsliali'i  Harvard 
speech,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  make  clear  to  Russia  that  we 
Intend  to  resist  with  firmness  any  attempt 
on  her  part  to  overrun  the  freedoms  and 
individual  liberties  of  the  people  In  the 
weaker  nations  of  Europe.  We  must  also 
make  dear  to  her  that  we  are  ready  to  help 
rehabilitate  war-torn  Europe  with  or  without 
Russia's  assistance  and  in  spite  of  her  re- 
sistance. I  think  such  a  course  of  action  is 
our  best  and  only  hope  of  bringing  about 
peace  in  Europe  and  understanding  with 
Russia. 

We  must  keep  ourselves  strong  and  tmlted 
at  home,  so  that  at  all  times  we  can  demon- 
state  to  the  world  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  preserve  the  peace  until  such  time  as  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Including  Russia, 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  demon- 
strate that  they  want  peace. 

If  free  governments  and  personal  liberties 
ate  to  be  protected  from  the  police-state 
methods  of  Russia,  nations  which  believe  in 
the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
must  Join  In  abolishing  the  veto  and  Insist- 
ing that  Russia  abide  by  majority  rule  in  the 
United  Nations.  If  that  falls,  the  peace  Is 
lost. 


America's  Leadership  for  Freedom 
and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'WIAHONEY 

or  WTOICING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  0*MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  broadcast 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
an  addre.'?s  on  America's  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  international  affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptecdom  and  peace  are  the  primary  goals  of 
all  pcoplea.  Certainly  they  are  the  primary 
goals  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who,  from  the  time  the  Nation  was  founded 
\mtil  now,  have  cherished  the  belief  that 
manltind  U  capable  of  establishing  a  social 
and  political  order  under  which  the  individ- 
ual ahall  be  free  to  live  bis  own  life  and 
under  which  war  may  be  avoided. 

Now.  however,  alter  two  world  confllcU 
foi«ht  within  the  space  of  30  years,  with  a 
fury  and  dectructiveneaa  that  defy  imagin- 
aiicn.  It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  it  U 
much  more  difficult  to  achieve  peace  than 
it  U  to  win  unwanted  wars.  Men  are  al- 
ready hopdecaly  talking  about  a  third  wcM-ld 
war  to  be  conducted  with  weapons  more 
terrible  even  than  thoae  which  were  used 
in  the  last  one.  It  becomes  imperative, 
therefore,  if  we  deaire  to  avoid  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe to  attempt  frankly  to  face  the  facta 
both  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Surely  we  arc  not  deceiving  ourselves  if 
we  aay  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  amply  demonsUated  in  the  two  ter- 
rible conflicta  of  this  century  that  they  have 
no  amblUon  for  oonqueet  or  aggrandt«ment. 
Now.  as  after  the  peace  of  1919.  we  recognlae 
the  right  ot  aelf-determlnation  for  every 
Other  people.    We  do  not  attempt  to  con- 


stitute ourselves  a  monitor  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  our  Institutions  elsewhere,  but 
when  free  Institutions  are  overthrown  in  any 
nation  or  self-determination  is  denied  to  any 
people,  we  have  in  the  past  at  least  recognised 
that  such  applications  of  force,  internally 
or  externally,  are  destructive  of  the  funda- 
mental hopes  of  all  people,  namely,  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  and  peace. 

Throughout  this  century  our  people  have 
cherished  the  confidence  that  mankind  caa 
perfect  a  world  organization  to  provide  peace- 
ful settlement  of  all  international  disputes, 
promote  disarmament  and  banish  war.  If 
we  have  failed  in  attaining  these  objectives, 
the  failure  has  been  due  not  to  any  purpof* 
of  preserving  opportunity  to  gain  dominance 
over  any  other  people  or  area,  but  solely  b<- 
cause  of  human  frailty  In  selecting  the  propc-r 
course  of  action  to  gain  the  desired  end. 

Personal  rivalry  and  purely  partisan  rivalry 
have  impeded  us  in  taking  the  effective  world 
leadership  which  we  should  take  in  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  permanent  peace  and  free- 
dom. But  a  more  serlotts  impediment  than 
either  of  these  has  been  our  failure  until 
now  to  understand  that  tl^e  can  be  eo 
political  liberty  without  economit  freedom, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  in  the 
attainment  of  the  great  objective  of  all  man- 
kind Is  the  establishment  at  home  and  abroad 
of  economic  lll)erty.  This  proposition  hiis 
been  stated  over  and  over  again  by  our 
leaders  in  the  past.  It  was  the  heart  and 
center  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  it  hius 
once  more  been  currently  enunciated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall. 

"Our  policy,"  he  said  in  his  address  at 
Harvard  University  on  June  6,  "Is  directed 
not  against  any  country  or  doctrine,  but 
against  hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and 
chaos.  Its  purpose  should  be  the  revival  of 
a  working  economy  In  the  world  so  as  to 
permit  the  emergence  of  political  and  social 
conditions  in  which  free  Institutions  can 
exist."  Surely  this  is  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takable statement  of  our  fundamental  pur- 
pose— to  help  peoples  everywhere,  through 
free  institutions  to  achieve  triumph  over 
misery. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "free  institutions" 
and  what  threatens  them?  When  we  speak 
of  free  institutions,  we  speak  of  social  and 
political  conditions  under  which  authority 
proceeds  from  the  people  themselves.  What 
threatens  the  existence  of  such  institutions? 
Obviously  they  are  threatened  by  arbitrary 
power.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  infliction  upon 
people  of  authority  which  they  are  forced 
to  obey,  but  in  the  establishment  of  which 
they  have  had  no  part. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  arbi- 
trary power  exists  anywhere  in  the  world  to- 
day, we  must  in  all  frankness  answer  our- 
selves that  It  does.  It  dresses' Itself .  to  be 
sure,  sometimes  in  the  habiliments  of  nation- 
alism, sometimes  In  the  garb  of  imperialism, 
sometimes  even  In  the  cloak  of  democracy. 
But  no  free  person  wherever  he  lives,  what- 
ever his  background,  can  mistake  arbitrary 
power  whatever  the  disguise.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  many  by  a  few.  By  whomever  It  is 
exercised.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  political  and  economic  life  which  has 
activated  the  people  of  this  Nation  from  the 
beginning.  Free  men,  whoever  they  are  ot 
wherever  they  are.  cannot  safely  delude  them- 
selves into  compromlsee  of  principle  with 
arbitrary  power.  You  caimot  appease  a  ty- 
rant. That  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
go  to  war  with  every  tyrant.  It  means  only 
that  in  dealing  with  him  you  make  it  as 
clear  to  him  as  to  yourself  that  you  know 
his  character,  that  you  are  not  deceived. 

If  any  people  in  the  world  freely  choose  a 
program  of  socialism,  no  other  free  people 
can  honesUy  or  rightfuUy  complain.  What- 
ever program  any  nation  adopts  for  itself  is 
the  business  of  that  nation,  and  not  of  any 
other.  This  Is  not  the  case,  however,  when 
any  program  is  Imposed  upon  a  people  by  ar- 
bitrary power.    Americans  in  their  efforts  to 


win  freedom  and  peace  for  mankind  must  not 
lose  Bight  of  this  proposition.  Nor  should 
they  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  government  in  otir  time  Is  a  dictator- 
ship. 

When  I  hear  men,  who  call  themselves 
followers  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  de- 
fenders of  his  ideals,  urge  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica to  disregard  the  facts  about  the  Russian 
Government,  I  am  reminded  of  the  speech 
which  President  Roosevelt  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican Youth  Congress  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1940,  before  we  became  involved  In 
the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  resolu- 
tions were  being  adopted  at  that  time  by 
naive  conventions  condemning  American 
loans  to  Finland  on  the  charge  that  they 
constituted  an  attempt  to  force  the  United 
States  into  an  imperialistic  war.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  this  speech  of  February  1940, 
took  cognlcance  of  these  "futile  recolutlons," 
as  he  called  them,  and  then  said: 

"More  than  20  years  ago,  while  most  of  you 
were  very  young  children,  I  had  the  utmost 
sympathy  for  tbe  Rtusian  people.  In  the 
early  days  of  commimlsm,  I  recognized  that 
many  leaders  in  Russia  were  bringing  edu- 
cation and  better  health  and,  above  all, 
better  oportunlty  to  millions  who  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  and  serfdom  under  the  im- 
perial regime.  I  disliked  the  regimenUtlon 
under  commtmism.  I  abhorred  the  indis- 
criminate killings  of  thoxuands  of  innocent 
victims.  I  heartily  deprecated  the  banish- 
ment of  religion — though  I  knew  that  some 
day  Russia  would  return  co  religion  for  the 
simple  reason  that  four  ot  five  thousand 
years  of  recorded  history  have  proven  that 
mankind  has  always  believed  in  God  in  spite 
of  many  abortive  attempts  to  exile  God. 

"I,  with  many  of  you.  hoped  that  Russia 
would  work  out  ita  own  problems,  and  that 
its  government  would  eventually  become  a 
peace-loving,  popular  government  with  a 
free  ballot,  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  integrity  of  its  neighlwrs. 

"That  hope  is  today  either  shattered  or 
put  away  in  storage  against  some  better  day. 
The  Soviet  Union,  as  everybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  face  the  fact  knows.  Is  nin  by  a 
dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any  other  dicta- 
torship in  the  world.  It  has  allied  Itself  with 
another  dictatorship,  and  it  has  invaded  a 
i:*lghl>or  so  inflnlteslmally  amall  that  it 
cotild  do  no  possible  harm  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  neighbor  which  seeks  only  to  live 
at  peace  as  a  democracy,  and  a  lll>eral,  for- 
ward-looking democracy  at  that." 

That  was  before  Hitler  turned  upon  his 
ally  in  the  ruthless  faithlessness  that  Is  al- 
ways characteristic  of  the  dictator.  When 
we  became  involved  in  the  war,  we  aided 
Russia,  Just  as  we  aided  Britain,  and  we  fer- 
vently hoped  that  when  the  peace  came  and 
the  arbitrary  power  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Hirohito  waa  destroyed,  the  great  people  of 
Russia,  in  the  words  of  Roosevelt  "would 
eventually  become  a  peace-loving  popular 
government  with  a  free  ballot,  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  integrity  of  Its  neigh- 
Ijors."  We  know  now  that  arbitrary  power  U 
l>elng  imposed  upon  the  peoplea  of  many 
small  countries  In  Europe  with  the  conniv- 
ance and  support  of  the  Soriet  dictatorship. 
We  know  now  that  the  pledges  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  have  t>een  violated  and  that  little 
peoples  are  suffering  at  the  hands  ot  Soviet 
arbitrary  power  In  the  postwar  period  Just 
as  little  Finland  suffered  in  the  prewar  period. 
These  are  facts  which  we  must  face.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  go  to  war 
against  Russia.  On  the  contrary.  It  means 
that  we  should  undertake  to  prove  to  Ruasia 
and  to  all  the  peoples  of  other  nations,  that  a 
free  democracy  can  produce  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  is  possible  under  arbitrary 
power  and  we  shotild  do  this  by  eliminating 
all  pocsibility  of  arbitrary  controls  in  our  own 
economy. 

Secretary  Marshall.  In  describing  the  inter- 
national policy  of  this  government,  has  de- 
clared that,  "Any  government  that  is  willing 
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doctrine  aad  the  Marshall  plan  should  prove       fioii,  D.  C,  then  there  arc  tn  any  single  StaU      dueUon  bill  been  enacted,  it  would  have  ex- 
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la  tiM  ta*  or  neanrj  will  ftnd  Juu 

in  %h»  part  ol  th«  Un»;etJ  8t«te« 
purpoie.  i>rocliaBi««l  under   ih.   leader - 
o(  Prwident  TrumM.  to  to  aid  Europa 
own   economic   rehabilitation      It    »a 
proaram  ot  handouu.  tmt  a  protram 
SiJ^brlDf  about  0cam>mkc  rahabUi- 
and  ftaadom  bjr  ttm  mmm  aort  of  co- 
mb tba  war.    tt  la  a  progiam 
^Kileb  »u«ala  imt  Join.     It  la  a  profram 
•k  and  production,  and.  alter  all.  men 
liTe  eacept  by  work  and  producttoii. 
leaderthlp  la  oura.     Never  baa  thie  oc 
country   h»d   a  graatar  opportunity   to 
maukind      Wa   haee    the   Unreal    na- 
income  ever  achieved      We  have  »ub- 
•uHtlally  ruU  employment      Proflu  are  high 
wage  ratea  are  high.    World  peace  de- 
upon  our  example  and  we  cannot  aflord 
luxury  ot  a  claaa  war,  or  even  of  petty 
over  a  tllghtly  better  ihare  of  the 
ui  production     Few  in  America  need 
than  they  are  now  getting,  but  mOllone 
td  live  m  mlaery  and  •erfdom.     We  can 
.jce     We    can    ahow    Europe    that    by 
ed  determination  to  work  in  a  free  econ- 
productlon.  and  peace  can  be  achievrd 
til  the  peoplea  of  the  world      The  respon- 
alblllty  U  ours.     We  muat  not  fail. 
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Making  Democmcy  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAitaAS 

XNJ  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  30  tleQislatire  day  of 

Monday.  April  21  >.  1947 


fir.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
ut  animou-s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th?  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  able  ad- 
dx  es^  on  the  subject  Making  Democracy 
H  Drt.  by  the  distinpui-shed  Junior  Sena- 
te r  from  Oregon  l  Mr.  Morsi  1  The  ad- 
di  esa  was  dehvered  yesterday  at  the  clos- 
In  I  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual 
0«ference  of  the  National  Association 
fc  r  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
ai  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Washington. 
D  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre^.^ 
w  bs  oidned  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
»  fMovra: 

It  la  fitting  that  we  should  gather  at  thla 
g]aat  national  ahrlne  of  human  rtghu  and 
fvdadicate   ouraelvea   to  the   principle   that 
tJ  lere  ahall  be  no  illirfliMttnn  in  our  de- 
a  ocracy  becauae  of  rsMk  9dk»,  aex.  or  creed. 
%  ttuld  that  every  Axaarteaa  could  come  fre- 
^  MBtly  to  this  memorial  apot  on  the  banks 
o    the  Potomac  and  renew  his  faith  In  the 
f  rteelplaa  of  individual  liberty  and  of  rep- 
r  •aatatlT*  government  which  are  epMoaalaad 
li  1  the  aplrtt  of  the  great  emancipator  wlio, 
»  «ming;ly  alive  but  In  the  sUence  of  atoao. 
li  oka  down  upoa  ua. 
Wa  a«embla  today  at  one  of  the  cathe- 
of  American  democracy  coimkawi.  I  am 
of  the  fact  that  there  ara  atttl  wlda 
—^^  between  the  unWeraal  truths  of  man's 
1  Mfponslblllttca  to  man.  so  simply  stated  In 
1  ht   teachings   of  Lincoln   carved    into   the 
{  ranlte  walla  of  thla  memorial,  and  our  prac- 
leea  aa  a  people  one  toward  another.     We 
I  annot  come  within  the  spiritual  and  patrl- 
( lUe  atmoephere  of  this  historic  edifice  wUh- 
(  m  being  reverently  moved  by  the  realisa- 
loa  that  Lincoln  aaw  democracy  aa  Chris- 
tanlty  put  to  practice.     Too  frequently  In 
Hir  national  life  we  limit  our  devotion  to 
paat  aplrltual  acd  political  truths  to  apeclal 
lecaakxis  but  fail  to  practice  thoae  trutha 
in  our  da  J  by  day  actlona.    In  thla  critical 


that 
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hcur  in  the  hlatory  ot  our  Nation  a         .f I 
•orld  we  dura  not  run  the  rlak  of  y   .  <M 
service  only  to  equality  of  Juatice  and! 
jxjTtunity  under  Uw  in  tbaaa  United 
FHith  in  democracy  la  deaerired  becal" 
the  only  system  tt  powanunent  of 
know  that   Is  t)ll<lHrtlll  Upoo   t»>*    - 
tloo  that  all  men  ai«  oraated  free  and 
It  U  the  only  aystam  ot  gowernment  og 
I  know  that  racocnlata  In  principle  • 
nlty  of   the  Irwllrldual   as  being  a» 
dictataa  of  the  state. 

Ha  pdlca  atau.  FaacUt  or  Communt 
amteh  the  guarantcca  of  mdividu.tl  UI 
human   rights,   and   Justice   by    law 
democracy.     True  It  U  we  hare  yet  to 
nata  all  political.  socUl.  and  aconomli 
juatlce  from  the  workings  of  car  der^ 
Neverlheleaa.  we  have  succeeded  In  pr 
the  rights  and  adrancing  the  opp^^rtt 
of  the  mdivldtml  in  bis  pursuit  ot  hap 
far  teyond  that  of  any  other  uatli ! 
In  all  history. 

We  muat  not.  and  cannot  afford  to.J 
even    momentarUy.    upon    our    »r.  oi 
menis  becauae  there  U  stUl  much 
U  we  are  to  make  democracy  work  in 
ing   out    lU   f*il   potentlalltlea    for   1 
Uapptman    through    self-governmaat.] 
M    Individuals,    muat    never    forget 
we  individual  parta  of  our  Ooveri 
a  rery   uue  sense  we.   the  people. 
Ooawnment.      The    great    majority 
American  people  have  It  wlthlu     hair 
to  determine  the  trends  and  policies^ 
Government  by  exercising  the  m- 
nght  which  free  men  can  enjoy  i 
racy— the  right  of  a  free  ballot. 

I  am  one  who  seeks  to  extend 
dom  to  all  Americans  Irrespe*  • 
color  of  their  skin  or  the  dlatri. 
they  live  I  malntam  that  swh 
should  be  considered  a  Federal  r 
our  Constitution  beyond  the  tres, 
claaa  or  race  conaekHianeaa. 

Llkewlae.  1  believe  that  If  we  are  to 
our  democratic  prtnclplea  with  our 
aad  tcooomlc  actlona  we  muat  rem" 
tt^ntrj  and  democracy  cannot  ba 
Intolerance  toward  minority  groupe 
DccUratlon  ot   Independence   are 
patltUe.    Economic  dlscrlmlnatlo' 
ment  practleea.  a  form  of  econ. 
outragea    the    Emancipation 
Lynch  law  repudiates  the  Conatll 
lu  precloua  BUI  of  RlghU. 

If  we  aa  a  poopla  are  to  be  true  te 
tlona  to  the  prlndplaa  of  rapraaautat 
em  ment  so  vital  to  the  preaerration^ 
political  llbertlea.  then  we  muat 
our  elected  representatives  exerclaaanj 
tndapaadence  of  Judgment  on  tha  mi 
IHOM  M  they  find  them.  IrreapecttraJ 
terrlik  pt— uraa  which  selfish  gr  " 
bring  to  baaa  npoo  them.     As  Lln« 

•No  one  who  haa  sworn  to  sup; 
stttutlon  can  conaclentloualy  \     <    f< 
he  uudarataada  to  be  an  uncunatll 
laaaaure.  hovrever  expedient  he  may 
but  oaa  may  and  ought  to  vota^~ 
■■■■■im  which  he  deami 
at  tha  aama  time,  he  daMDB  tt 

Lincoln  waa  right.  TkflM  arr  slaf 
men  in  ofBce  muat  be  wUttag  to  ;^  ut 
that  principle  of  repreaenUtlve  goi 
having  conArtnce  in  the  fact  that 
majority  eoaav  to  undersund  the 
oppoBltlon  to  bad  ligHlatton.  t  ey 
prove,  rather  than  dlaapprove.  r-  n 
low  a  temporary  majority. 

In  doaing  I  would  aay  that  li  ** 
democracy  ara  to  perpetuate  It  we  mi 
forget  that  lU  abUlty  to  protect  and 
human  rights  depends  In  no  small 
upon  lawmakers  following  a  couraa 
latlve  action  which  seeks  to  protactj 
nomlc   «-eak   from   the   exploltat"'^ 
economic  strong  and  acccmplL-'  r« 
the  framework  of  our  private-; 
omy  and  In  accordance  with  our 
and  Us  BUI  of  Rlghu. 


DefcBM 

OF  REMARKS 

INDER  WILEY 

riacoNkiN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

10  ileoislatire  day  of 
ipril  21  • .  1947 

I  Mr.    President.   I   ask 

It  that  there  be  prlnt- 

Jix  of  the  Rgccao  the 

Interview   between  Mr. 

ind  myself,  which  was 

IV  over  Station  WEAM, 

alion  WDEL.  WUming- 

iof  the  broadcast  on  the 

iWa-shington"    program 

Ian  for  defense  in  the 

objection,  the  matter 
printed  In  the  Rscoto, 

rwsr  roa  AMxaiCA 

ttor  WttiT,  what  do  you 
It  important  alngle  prob- 
jtry  today? 

Dharlle.  the  blggeat  alngla 
ngraaa  and  the  American 
re  Is  adaqtute  defense  in 

^y  do  you  regard  It  aa  so 

Because  we  can't  afford 
3r  with  America  asleep  at 
Ti^Pit  war  may  be  decided 
ir^ 

r.  Charlie,  that  In  spite  of 

pr    for   peace,    the   Second 

lot   make    for    peace.     Wa 

that   the   world   today    U 

inbUltate   Itself    from    the 

I  of  the  war. 

11  suspicion,  envy,  distrust, 
the  nations.    You  remem- 

[  after  the  First  World  War 
pcigg-Brtand  Peace  Pact  that 
r.  but  we  found  that  mere 
ita  didn't  solve  our  prob- 
that  the  blggeat  laauc  today 
rica  a«ainat  any  amargancj 

tEFKNax   stJccxarioNa 

»u've  made  numerous  sug- 

.ise.  haven't  you.  Senator? 

Tea;  I  have.    I  have  urged 

[push-button  plans  against 

mutton  war  of   the   future. 

It  we  must  stock-pUe  vital 

pp  must  coordinate  Inten- 

atomlc  energy,  guided  mla- 
it  plan  for  legislation  by 
We  must  insure  ade- 

to  the  ofBce  of  the  Preal- 
ent  that  an  atomic  tKwnb 
^realdent   and   the   Cabinet. 

I  t>elleve.  ahould  place  tha 

lUltary  or  naval  official  next 

the  Navy  must  snap  out  of 

rut  so  that  the  Nation  wUl 

meet    any    challenge.      Wa 

a  contracted  world  because 

llty.     Time  and  space  exlat 

It   la   eaaentlal   therefore 

execute  adequately  In  ad- 

I  manpower  mobilization.  In- 

Itlon. 

►nator  Witrr.  you  don't  re- 
^Icture  aa  completely  gloomy, 

No.  of  courae  not.  Charlie, 
^ven  valiantly  In  the  3  yeara 
Nnttons  organization   waa 
ig  of  her  worldly  goods  and 
kind.     The  so-called  Truman 
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doctrine  aiMl  the  Maraball  plan  should  prove 
effective  Instruments  for  peace  If  the  other 
arUl  play  tnJl.  But  we  muat  not 
our  eyea  to  the  rcalitlea.  Peace  la  not 
here.  Not  only  America,  but  all  nations, 
mtiat  demonstrate  the  arUl.  intent,  and  pur- 
poae  for  peace  before  It  arrlvea. 

Mr.  Paasm  Well,  Senator,  what  do  you 
propose  now  to  aupplement  your  program  for 
American  defense? 

rouTicAL  DacorraAUZATioM 

Senator  Wilxt.  Charlie.  I  have  prepared  a 
1-polnt  program  which  I  submit  the 
I  and  the  people  should  realise.    Here 
are  the  polnU: 

First,  the  Congress  ought  to  plan  for  the 
progTseslve  decentralization  of  our  Federal 
Oovcmment  from  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  out  to 
the  graaa  rooU  of  the  Nation.  Juat  think 
thla  over  for  a  minute.  Charlie.  If  one 
atomic  bomb  were  to  strike  ua  here  In  the 
future,  It  could  with  one  blow  destroy  the 
very  nerve  center  of  our  entire  economy 
The  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
and  all  of  our  civilian  units  wovUd  be 
smaahed  with  one  attack.  Tliat  la  why  I 
believe  that  we  should  begin  to  decentralise 
persoonel  and  functlona  out  to  the  amaUer 
communities  of  Anoerlca. 

Mr.  PasMsa.  If  I  may  interrupt.  Senator, 
are  there  any  other  advantages  to  such  de- 
centralisation? 

Senator  Wnxr.  Tea,  there  are  several. 
Charlie  First,  decentralisation  la  necessary' 
for  national  sectnity  In  the  atomic  age. 
Next,  it  is  neccaaary  for  purposea  of  efficiency 
In  government.  For  example.  If  a  Govern- 
ment unit  la  located  cloee  to  the  work  which 
It  la  aupfKiaed  to  handle.  It  can  better  under- 
atand  the  people's  problem  Instead  of  getting 
swivel -chair  notions  aa  to  how  the  people's 
business  should  be  ma  from  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Then,  too,  decentralisation  la  neoeaaary  for 
government  economy.  We  won't  have  to 
build  up  a  big  bureaucracy  In  Waahlngton, 
D.  C.  to  duplicate  the  work  that  is  done  In 
the  field  ofBces.  Decentralization  wUl  also 
make  for  better  relations  t>etween  citizens 
and  public  officials.  Businessmen  won't  have 
to  travel,  for  example,  a  thousand  mUes  In 
order  to  preeent  some  problem  that  might 
have  better  been  handled  at  the  crossroads 
of  America.  Laatly,  decentralization  Is  eco- 
nomically aound.  because  it  wUl  help  spread 
government  payrolls  Into  the  llfestreams  of 
many  small  commtuiltlee  Instead  of  concen- 
trating all  thoae  pay  roUa  In  the  Capital. 

ASCiaiCA'a   CAFTTAL 

Mr.  PasMSB.  You  think  a  lot  of  our  CaplUl, 
however.  Senator,  don't  you? 

Senator  Wu-kt.  Of  course.  I  do.  Charlie; 
we  all  do.  We  glory  In  Its  beautiful  buildings 
and  thoroughfares.  Its  historic  landmarks. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  the  major 
governmental  business  of  America  must  be 
performed  In  one  teeming,  jam-packed  "tele- 
phone booth,"  so  to  speak.  Washington 
could  well  lose  100.000  or  so  of  Its  one-quarter 
million  Federal  employees  without  being  Im- 
paired as  our  Capital  City. 

I  presented  thase  facU  to  the  Govern - 
ment'a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  recent  let- 
ter. Unfortunately,  however,  the  bureau's 
response  did  not  evidence  a  sense  of  aware- 
ness of  this  problem-,  nor  a  willingness  to 
begin  action  along  the  line  I  suggested. 

Mr.  Paskxs.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  decentralization? 

sasoLtmoN  to  dccxntsalizx  aobicultusx 

DKPASTMKKT 

Senator  Wiley.  Well.  Charlie,  tomorrow  1 
am  going  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to  have 
the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee begin  a  test  study  of  decentraliza- 
tion. My  resolution  will  require  this  Agrl- 
cultiire  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  to 
make  an  Intenalve  6-month  study  of  the  ways 
and  meana  by  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  decentralized.  Right  there 
are  more  agriculture  employees  in  Waahlng- 


ioii, 


I,  D.  C,  than  there  ars  In  any  single  Stats 
of  the  Union.  One-eighth  of  the  total  force 
of  the  Department  Is  eoncentrstad  In 
crowded,  congested  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

But.  I  ssy,  why  abouldn't  the  Dairy  Dlvl- 
alon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
centared  In  the  dairy  aectlon  of  the  United 
States,  the  Cotton  Division  In  the  cotton 
area,  the  Wheat  Dlvlalon  where  the  wheat  la 
grown,  etc.? 

If  the  Agrlctiltural  Committee  can  make 
the  sort  of  study  that  I  envlalon.  It  might 
serve  aa  a  model  for  every  other  conunlttee 
in  the  Congress  to  make  a  similar  study  so 
that  the  advantages  of  decentralization  that 
I  have  mentioned  may  accrue. 

Mr.  Paxmxk.  Well.  Senator,  decentraliza- 
tion then  Is  the  first  point  In  your  program 
for  dynamic  defense  In  this  atomic  age. 
What  are  some  other  points? 

Senator  Wilet.  Another  major  point  Is 
that  our  American  business  leaders  should 
begm  now  to  think  in  terms  of  decentralising 
their  Industrial  plants.  There  Is  no  reaaon 
why  the  great  Industries  of  America  ahould 
all  be  concentrated  In  the  larger  citlea  of  our 
country,  thus  laying  them  open  to  atomic 
atuck.  You  and  I  know  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous advantages  from  having  factories 
set  up  In  small  towns,  economic  advantages, 
social  advantages,  spiritual  advantages.  We 
know  that  problems  of  labor-management  re- 
lations can,  by  and  large,  be  more  easily 
solved  In  smaller  cities  than  In  the  larger 
centers. 

The  Government  can  encourage  this  dr- 
centralisation  In  awarding  Its  mUltary  and 
naval  contracts.  But  our  business  leaders 
have  to  take  the  Initiative  In  this  work  I 
know  It's  not  going  to  be  easy.  I  know  th«* 
is  Inertia  and  complacency,  but  I  say  that  our 
businessmen  are  challenged  here  to  ahow  the 
business  horse  sense  by  serving  themselves 
and  their  country  through  this  means. 

Mr.  Paxsckx.  All  right,  Senator,  pcdltlcal  de- 
centralization and  business  decentralisation, 
there  probably  Is  some  connection  between 
the  two. 

Senator  Wnxr.  There  certainly  Is,  Charlie. 
I  believe  that  our  businessmen,  our  laboring 
men,  our  farmers,  and  everyone  else  should 
urge  that  political  decentralization  and  buai- 
ness  decentralization  should  go  hand-ln- 
hand.  I  believe  that  chambers  of  commerce, 
committees  fOT  economic  development,  labor 
organizations,  should  form  advisory  commit- 
tees at  the  national  and  SUte  levels  on  de- 
centralizing industries  for  purpoees  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  other  advantages 
which  I  have  stressed. 

ECONOMIC   STBENGTHEKIWO   OF   NATION 

And,  Cbszlle.  while  I  am  on  this  point. 
I  want  to  mention  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est possible  ways  by  which  America  can  in- 
sure dynamic  defense  Is  to  make  certain  that 
she  Is  economically  sound  at  the  core.  A 
great  forward  step  toward  thla  objective  was 
taken  by  the  enactment  Into  law  of  the  labor 
bill  last  Monday.  I  believe  that  If  it  Is  fairly 
and  ef&clently  administered  It  can  open  a 
new  era  In  peaceful  labor-management  rela- 
tions that  wUl  make  for  full  production. 

There  are,  however,  some  Indications  that 
the  executive  branch  may  not  execute  Con- 
gress' Intent  along  this  line,  either  In  Its 
formal  administration  or  In  Its  legal  activities 
which  may  ensue  In  the  courts  over  this  law. 
Congress  Is  going  to  have  to  oversee  the  Exec- 
utive's handling  of  thU  problem  through  lU 
Joint  labor-management  committee. 

But  the  American  people  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal ones  who  wUl  supervise  the  Job  that 
the  administration  does.  It  Is  up  to  the 
administration  to  respect  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Congress  by 
applying  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  labor 

IftW 

Mr.  Paxmer.  Well.  Senator,  what  about  that 
tax  bill  that  the  Prealdent  vetoed? 

Seixator  Wilxy.  Charlie,  that  was  very  un- 
fortunate for  the  econOTilc  soundness  of  our 
country.     Had  the  30  to  10.5-percent  tax-re- 


dostloii  bUl  been  enacted.  It  would  have  es- 
erted  a  powerful  Influence  toward  preventing 
say  trends  toward  rsoaaaloc.  It  would  have 
strengthened  America's  role  in  inuriuitlonal 
diplomacy  by  Insiu-lng  adequate  purehastng 
poiwer  for  our  own  people.  Unfortunatsly. 
tbe  Prealdent  choac  to  Ignore  the  deoMMd  0( 
the  people  and  the  Congress  for  this  lagls« 
latlon.  In  so  doing  be  has  at  leaat  t«mpo> 
rarlly  denied  relief  to  A&.0O0JM0  American 
taxpayers.  This  bill  would  have  givan  pro- 
portionate relief  by  Increasing  take-home  pay 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  brackeU. 

Mr.  PAKMsa.  Well.  Senator,  are  there  any 
other  points  In  your  program  for  dyiiamlc  de- 
fenas  in  the  atomic  age? 

Senator  Wilsy.  Yea.  CliarUe.  there  la  one 
other  point,  and  that  Is  what  we  might  call 
spiritual  mobilization.  By  that  I  mean  that 
every  American  must  make  stire  that  he  la 
not  slumbering  In  a  falae  security  In  these 
critical  times.  We  have  Just  won  the  great- 
est victory  of  all  time,  but  there  is  no  reaaon 
for  smugness  or  for  complacency.  It  is  tip  to 
each  of  us  to  recognize  that  although  we  are 
living  In  one  world  geographically  we  are 
living  In  two  worlds  economically,  polltlcaUy, 
and  spiritually. 

UNITXD  BTATSS  VBWCS  SXnSIA 

We  are  contending  with  the  Ruaslan  form 

of  government  not  only  for  the  govemmenta 
of  the  world  but  for  the  mlnda  of  men.  The 
Ruasians  are  a  powerful  nation,  newly  amal- 
gamated by  victory,  a  nation  of  over  70  races 
which  has  felt  the  flush  of  triumph  and 
which  stands  at  the  ihreahold  of  .eallslng 
age-old  Imperial  ambitions. 

We  are  divided  with  Russia  on  almost  every 
count,  politically,  economically,  spiritually. 
We  are  contesting  for  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and  yet  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve 
a  basis  of  understanding  snd  cooperation 
with  the  Rusalans.  We.  however,  here  on 
this  side,  must  "keep  otir  powder  dry."  In 
the  words  of  old.  "etemsl  vigllsnoe  is  still 
the  price  of  liberty." 

Defense,  however,  begirw  In  every  American 
home.  It  begins  with  a  spiritual  sense  of  the 
need  for  national  unity,  the  need  for  peacs 
on  tbe  home  front,  for  cooperation. 

SUMMAXT 

Mr.  PAXMsa.  Well  then.  Senator,  aummaria- 
ing  your  points,  you  have  spc^^u  ol  the  nsed 
for  political  and  business  decentralization, 
for  economic  strengthening  of  the  home 
front,  and  for  aplrltual  mobilization. 

Senator  Wiley.  Yes,  CharUe,  thoae  are  tha 
pointa  which  I  have  made.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  suggestions  of  our  citizens  on  them. 
Let  our  citizens  write  to  me  and  to  their  own 
RepresenUtlves  and  Senators  and  to  the 
White  House.  Let  them  think  on  theae  prob- 
lems now  and  In  the  future.  We  remember 
the  words  in  the  Book  of  Booka:  "Without 
vision,  the  people  perish."  and  If  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  they  ahall  both  fall  in  tha 
ditch. 

America  will  display  the  necessary  vision, 
I  am  aure.  The  American  people  have  their 
eyea  wide  open  to  the  challenges  which  face 
them.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  adequate  to 
their  responsibilities  In  the  days  up  ahead. 


Knig  Disapproves  Miiug  Cty  Daa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal 
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All  net  tazsUe  IncoBM  exceeding  Initial       Insurance   companies).     Assuming   Income       to  Individuals  of  (166.000 .000.000;  and  tS. 
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^  19.  1947.  concerning  »  letter 

by  Hon.  Julius  Krug.  Secretary 

Interior,  to  Hon.  Tom  Wallace. 

the  Louisville  Times, 
letter  Mr.  Krug  opposes  the 

of  a  dam  at  Mining  City  on 
River  in  Kentucky,  upon  the 
that  its  construction  and  the  con- 
impounding  of  Green  River  would 

damage  Mammoth  Cave. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Racoa». 
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1  latlonal  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
Ihe  Interior.  Wallace  quotes  Krug  aa 
are  under  a  moral  obligation  and  a 
lal  mandate  to  preaerve  the  park 
last  week  wrote  an  article  In  the 
ramln    against  the  damage  ol  a  dam 
City.     He  is  national  president  of 
Walton  League,  and  an  appointee 
_^.  Secretary  Harold  Ickes  to  the  Na- 
!»ark  Service's  advisory  board  on  na- 
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WAS     HALTED 

proposed  iiming  City  dam  is  one  of  a 

,   if  flood-control  projects  recommended 

s>eclal  United  States  Bnglueerlug  De- 

report  drafted  alter  the  1937  Ohio 

lood.    Initial  congreaalonal  approprla- 

\  -ere  used  to  construct  dams  lu  the  up- 

Valley.  but  work  on  the  series  of 

was  suspended  by  World  War  II. 

Officials    of    the    Louisville    office    of    the 

States   district    engineers,    said    the 

City  project,  with  an  estimated  coat 

.000.000,    eventually    would    contain 

neratlng  and  soll-conservarton  fea- 

Prlmary    purpose    of    the    reservoir. 

is  to  prevent  floods  on  the  Green 

Ohio  Rivers,  they  added.     The  Oreen  Is 

of  the  Ohio. 


City 
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eflU  from  flood  control.     In  this  I  am 
dined  to  disagree. 

"liCammoth  Cave  National  Park  la  ona 
the  Nations  moat  famotu  natural  woi 
and  Is  the  ouutandlng  tourist  atuaction 
the  State  of  Kentucky.     It  is  intimately 
lated  to  the  large  travel  Industry  througl 
Kentucky  and  southeastern  United   Stat 
lloreorer.  Its  operation  provides  a  sut 
tlal  return  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  well 
to  the  State  and  county  goverrunenU. 
preserve  Its  principal  commodity,  lu  to 
mt«rMt — a  commodity  that  can  be  sold 
and   over   again— U    U   essential    that 
unique  scientific  featvu-es  of  the  cave  be 
subjected  to  extended,  sporadic  Inundatl 
which  would  not  only  be  damaging  to 
ural  formation,  but  would  also  cause 
stant  rumor  and  uncertainty  as  to  lu 
slblUty  for  visitors." 

01 1  vmn  DAM  sTBcm;«K 
"One  eannoC.  of  course,  reduce  to 
dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  such  Reolc 
cal  phenomena,  or  the  pride  shared  In 
moth  Cave  by  Kentucklans  and  the  Natl 
citizens  alike     However,  I  am  convinced 
the  damage  that  would  result  from  the 
tlnued    flooding   of   Mammoth   Cave 
eventually  prove   to  be  a   serious  flt 
loss  to  Kentucky  and  a  grave  sclentlflc 
cultural  loes  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
must    be    weighed    against    other    ec 
benefits. 

"The  50,000  acres,  purchased  at  a  cc 
approximately  $3 .000.000.  represents  a 
In  the  form  of  a  national  park,  from  the  ' 
of  Kentucky   to  the  people  of   the   Nat 
This  department  and  th«  National  Park 
ice  are  under  a  congressional  manciple, 
well  as  a  moral  obligation,  to  preserve 
parks,  'the  scenery  and  the  natural  :ind 
tone  objecu  and  wildlife  therein  and  to 
vide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  ' 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
era  tlons.' 

"I   oppose   any   dam   structure   or.    Oi 
River  at  Mining  City,  or  any  flood-voni 
structure  between  that  site  and  the  upati 
limits  of  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park.* 


om.T  ruNoe  ass  lacking 
released  the  following  sUtement 
I  lecretary  Krug  to  him ; 
I  understand  the  situation,  so  far  as 
jvllle  district  Is  concerned  the  Mln- 
propoaal  Is  the  first-priority  project 
Green  River  basin,  and  construction, 
form  or  another,  awaits  only  the  ap- 
of  funds.    It  appears  further  that 
plan  of  operation  is  adopted,  re- 
of  whether  power  generation  la  In- 
wiU  cause  longer,  and  at  some  river 
higher  floods  in  Mammoth  Cave  than 
were  not  built. 

^_  to  the  cave  will  follow  periods 

flood  control  is  practised  by  retention 
above  elevation  421.2  In  Green  River. 
Prelli^lnary  plans  for  the  dam.  however,  pro- 
flood  retention  as  high  as  elevation 
Knj  retention  above  elevation  421.2  will 
Inten  upt  trips  In  Mammoth  Cave,  not  only 
the  period  of  that  retention,  but  for 
coi^derable  time  thereafter  during  which 
_  must  be  made  to  bridges,  boats,  and 
In  the  cave,  and  while  aludge  and  debris 
removed." 

Dis.«cxns  wTTH  coaps 
un  told  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
•ntir  'ly  aware  of  the  scrkw  damage  to  Mam- 
mott  Cave  that  will  follow  Om  oonstructlon 
of  ai  y  dam  at  Mining  City.  It  appears  to 
be  tl  e  coDtenUon  of  the  corps,  however,  that 
the  iconomic  loss  from  this  effect  will  be 
sllgh  ;  in  comparison  to  the  downstream  ben- 


FeJeral  Inceotive  Income  Tax  Pli 


EXTENSIC»I  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  r£NNSTtVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker   iii 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  tax  proi 
by  Frank  Wilbur  Main: 


From  tfoas  tassa*  irceive*!  from  wserA.  snV  nl 

EnodS.   MllSSS  I  lilt  L  I.  rtr..   d«<lu<-t  toll  ~         'I  I 

twmptims  are  taken,  teasing  a  act  ta\.it>k< 
ini-uiue  of— 


SotovttttJM 

OTerfllMe  but  aot  over  $5.000 

Over  t8.aoo  but  not  over  S7.50O 

Over  »7..'«4>  Nit  not  ^ve^  $10.000 

Over  tn>.i«»'  but  not  over  $li..'W 

Over  $U..'i»ii)  but  not  o\er  $IS,a 
l>\er  JI.^.OiSi  I'Ut  not  over  $17  " 
Over  $lT..Vi<>  ^,it  not  o v»r  f 
Ovtr  $3n.iNN)hut  not  overt 
Over  ta.cVMi  6ut  not  over ) 
Ovrr  $2.^.|<l))l  hut  not  over ) 
OvM  Ou.Mio  hut  not  over  OA,000. 
Ovie  |tt.OOU  but  not  orer  $40,000. 
Over  HauOO  bat  not  over  tSO.OOO. 


A  FiDiaAL  Imckntivs 
Plam 

|7.   from  the  original 

15   to   conform   with 

Dblems) 

Ibvir  Main) 

is  senior  partner  of 

public    accountants. 

L  Houston.  Harrlsburg. 

^burgh.      He   la  past 

hcan  Society  of  Cer- 

jts.  Is  past  president 

Institute   of   Certified 

„  Is  8  member  of  the 

can   Institute  of   Ac- 

grsatast  naads  Is  an 
.Terlng  Incentive  and 
llviduals    and    to    in- 

income  taxation  will 

jate  revenues  for  the 
States  Government, 
get. 
etlon  of  the  national 

jement  for  the  main- 
's buying, 
highest  possible  level 

Investments,  partlcu- 
-taklng"  opportunities, 
ae  inequity  of  double 

from  Investments. 

._ie  current  high  level 

upon    an    economically 

icome  In  the  hands  of 
|tely  raising  the  stand- 

ired  that  the  incentive 
|l    lead   to  the   attain- 
I'es. 
larks  following  merit 

^ND    DCDt7CTIONS 

cllve  with  the  foUow- 

Kemptlons : 

ar  charitable  contrlbu- 
^nts  and  taxes,  as  well 
I  deductions,  as  at  pres- 

1. 000. 
I  •2.000. 
•500. 

be  exempt  from  tax- 
)lder. 
ilrlbuted   proflts   to   be 

3sed  m  the  present  law 
taxpayers  as  to  gains 
lie  or  other  disposition 
ranees  for  depreciation 

>ther   allowable   deduc- 

tax  satis 

of  individuals  and  cor- 
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All  net  taxable  mcome  exceeding  Initial 
•50.000  to  be  taxed  SO  percent. 

AMTICIPATXD  TIZU)  AMD  OTMXX  ftXVZNt7X8 

rrom  available  authentic  statlstlca  of  in- 
come and  from  estimates  of  tax  ylelda  pub- 
lished by  the  Government,  it  la  apparent  that 
the  Incentlve-lncooae-tax  plan  will  yield  In 
the  calendar  year  1947  at  least  •Ig.SOO.OOO.- 
000— assuming  Income  payments  to  iiull- 
vlduals  of  •166.000XK)0X)00.  and  •34i)00.000.- 
000  of  corporate  compUed  net  proflu  (after 
es4l1Mliug  dividends  received  by  corporations. 
tax  exempt  intereat.  and  special  credit  for  life 


insurance  companies  K  Assuming  income 
payments  to  Individuals  of  •175.000.000.000 
and  the  consequent  increase  In  corporate 
compUed  net  profits,  the  yield  will  be  about 
•21.200.000.000. 

Revenues  from  sources  other  thsn  direct 
taxes  on  Indlekhials  and  corporations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947  were  estimated  by  President 
Truman  in  his  January  1947  message  to  Con- 
gress In  the  net  amount  of  •12.ae5M6.000. 
These  revenues  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
Incentive-income-tax  plan.  Therefore,  the 
toui  of  all  taxes  and  other  revenues  wUl  be 
at  least  •30.900 .000 jOOO  with  income  payment* 

HOW   IT   W 


to  IndlvMhiala  of  9166.000.000.000;  and  •3S.- 
500.000,000  with  Income  paymenta  of  9179.- 
000.000,000,  assiuning  corporate  complied  net 
proflts  as  stated. 

For  the  calendar  year  1947  It  Is  estimated 
that  under  prweat  law  there  will  be  46.000.- 
000  Income  taxpayers  and  that  Income  pay- 
ments to  individuals  win  be  spproximately 
•  166j0004>00.000 

With  Inconoe  paymenta  to  Individuals  of 
approalmataly  91661100,000,000  it  Is  estimated 
that  under  the  incenttTe-lneomc-taa  plan 
there  will  be  rJJOOOfiOO  Income  taxpayer*. 


(Wet  taxable  income  as 


used  In  these  examples  represents  the  net  Income  after  present  allowable  dcducttoas  are  taken,  and  bef 

exemptions  indicated) 
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gxample  No.  2 

SINGLX  naSON — WITHOCT   DXknCNDUtn 
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Example  No.  3 

HtTSBAMB,  Wire,  AlfO  TWO   DH'OIDaHtB 
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ga-«mpie  No.  4 
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'  With  stockholder  relicTed  of  tssation  on  <livi<lenfl"<,  sa 
»PasMd  as  H.  R.  I.  by  House  of  Keiiresenfativrs.  Msr 

WHAT  TH»  mcaimv*  inoomk  tax  flam  wnx 

ACCOMJOjaH 

1.  «eery  Individual  taxpayer  will  have 
more  apandahle  Income. 

2.  Klmlnatlon  of  double  Uxatkm  on  divi- 
dends win  encourage  a  free  flow  of  Invest- 
ment ftuMls  and  thus  a  continuation  of  pros- 
perity. 

3.  Income  after  taxes  will  provide  reserves 
for  anticipated  or  unexpected  contingencies. 

4.  Basing  of  tax  btmlen— particularly  on 
low  tnoome  groups. 

6.  Bqtul  taxes  on  equal  net  taxable  In- 
come* will  be  paid  by  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. 

6.  Since  penalty  taxes  on  undistributed 
corporate  profit  will  be  eliminated,  surplus 
funds  may  be  retained  for  basic  needs. 

7.  Tax  revenues  will  remain  relatively  con- 
stant IrrespecUve  of  salaries  paid  corporation 
officers  holding  stock;  the  higher  the  salary, 
the  more  the  Individual  will  be  taxed — and 
the  lees  the  corporation  will  be  taxed. 

8.  Congreas  can.  If  It  desires,  when  mak- 
ing  fiscal   year   appropriations,   adjust   the 


lings  nndtr  Incentive  Laconic  Tax  Flan  will  be  furthtf  incre».-*4  by  tlie  amoual  e(  taxes  im»w  psi<l  «•  divi.i«Mls. 


1'7,  1M7. 

Incentive  income-tax  rates  so  that  adequate 
funds  can  be  secured.  Such  change  would 
entail  no  particular  complications. 

9.  Tturpayers  will  save  time  and  effort  In 
preparing  rettffns.  Government  audit  will 
likewise  be  simplified. 

10.  The  incentive  and  encouragement  of 
this  simplified  tax  structure  wUl  etlmulate 
prosperity. 

COftPOSATX   TAXATION 

Under  the  incentive  Income-Ux  plan,  cor- 
porations wUl  pay  a  tax  of  60  percent  on  aU 
net  taxaWe  income  exceeding  950.000.  The 
celling  of  corporation  taxes  under  the  pres- 
ent Isw  Is  38  percent. 

A  large  number  of  corporations  will  not 
have  suflkrtent  eamlnrs  to  reach  the  50-per- 
cent bracket. 

Ftor  many  corporations,  this  plan  will  elim- 
inate vexatious  questions  as  to  officer*'  sal- 
aries and  undlstrlbutet"  jM-oflt». 

Elimination  of  double  taxation  of  divi- 
dends win  mean  that  most  stockholders  will 
receive  a  larger  net  return  from  their  cor- 
porate investmenU  than  they  now  receive. 


Elimination  of  double  taxation  ot  divi- 
dends will  encourage  corporate  managements 
to  substitute  capital  stock  for  bonds  arMi 
other  forms  of  Indebtedness,  with  their  heavy 
fixed  charges  which  slow  down  commercial 
expansion,  stagnate  business,  bssten  and 
dee|}en  depression. 

If.  as  expected,  the  iiuxntlve  Income-tax 
plan  aids  In  the  expansion  of  the  natkmal 
economy  and  national  Income,  all  corpora- 
tions will  benefit  from  the  enlargement  and 
enrichment  ot  their  markets.  A  SO-perccnt 
maximum  tax  on  an  enlarged  Income  will  be 
less  burdensome  than  a  38-percent  maxlmtim 
tax  on  shrunken  earnings. 

This  proposal  does  not  mention  the  statu* 
of  tax-free  mtmleipal  and  State  bonds,  taxa- 
tion of  cooperatives,  capital  galn£  and  loess*, 
and  other  related  aubjecte  in  the  income-tax 
structure.  Consideration  has  purposely  been 
omitted,  since  they  ar*  beyond  the  scop* 
of  this  proposal. 

The  pay-roll  deduction  pay-as-you-go 
principle  is  aa  adaptable  to  the  incentive  In- 
come-tax plan  as  to  any  other  income-tax 
program. 
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R  ICC  RcUtMBt  in  N«rtk  Carolina 


:  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  MORTM  CABOUMA 

W  rril  SKNATI  OP  THl  UNITID  STATtt 

Jfofdoir.  June  30  ileoislativf  day  of 
Monday.  April  2t\  1947 

HOEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
had  inserted  In  the  Record  the  ac- 
of  a  heroic  act  on  the  part  of  a 
boy  In  Raleigh.  N.  C.  who  kwt  his 
life  bjr  drowning  in  a  lake,  in  an  unsuc- 
cessf\|l  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  his 
companion.  Another  equally 
•ct  occurred  la.'«t  week  in  my  own 
hoim|lown  of  Shelbv  N  C  .  when  a  Negro 
maid  daringly  risked  her  life  in  a  sue- 
cevsfi  i]  effort  to  aftve  the  life  ot  the  child 


Mr 

ago  I 
count 
while 


Negri 


in  he 


care  fran  drowning. 


Th  M  two  incidenui  more  nearly  por- 
tray IM  real  life  of  the  people  of  k>oth 
ta  they  live  side  by  side  In  North 
Carilna.  than  the  race  crime  stories 
llvM  such  sensational  play  when  they 
tMipp  m  to  occur  south  of  the  Ma'^on  and 
Dixoi  I  Line  There  is  no  such  race  s«o- 
•Ittvt  y  In  that  State  as  we  ftnd  manifest 
wher'  the  race  agitators  have  full  play 
The  .'  tory  to  which  I  refer  wa*  written  by 
Mrs  Erma  Drum,  the  accomplbhed 
colui  \nu\  on  the  Shelby  Daily  Star,  and 
t  MR  unanimous  eoMtnt  to  havt  It 
in  the  Appendii  of  the  Rmqm. 
being  no  obJeetHm.  the  article 
prvd  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon. 
M  fdllows: 

N*llo'  I'm  tMrk  sgsln— and  thU  tlmt  with 
k  wo  idvrfut  swry  ot  devotion  snd  coursgo 
that  will  wom  foiir  heart,  and  make  yuu 
|lai   mt  know  the  p««)plt  it  conctrns. 

11  lappened  last  Friday  mornlitg  at  tha 
hosM  of  Bill  and  Hanson  Ltnabargar  on  last 
■vtU  >  atr««(.  and  tbt  prtoelpala  m  th«  atory 
are  titlr  little  aon.  Billy.  Jr  a.  and  thalr 
eoloe  «  ssatd.  UUf  Mack 

an  and  ■aaasB  aie  inatallmg  a  haatlns 
■yata  a  m  thair  huma  and  havt  had  a  huge 
hola  lug  in  tha  baokyard  in  which  thay  plan 
to  all  ik  thatr  oil  tank.  Tha  hole  la  apyrOBt- 
wamU  y  7  ftat  daap.  4  (aat  wlda.  and  19  (set 
loaf,  and  artar  laat  Tburaday  attarnoon'a 
hear '  rain«t(>rm  it  waa  laft  about  half  full 
of  wi  tor  Aa  a  raauU.  on  Friday  morning  tha 
Line  targera  had  what  waa  practically  tha 
aquj^  alant  oT  aTOtuaf  swimming  pool  m  tlMtr 
back  «rd. 

•a  ly.  tbe  maid,  want  lalo  tha  backyard 
to  bi  Bf  out  soma  clothaa.  taking  BiUy  with 
her  o  rtda  hta  tricycle  whUa  aha  workad. 
One  Bomant  ha  waa  thara  tn  the  yard  with 
bar.  1  ben  aha  turned  bar  back  to  hang  a  place 
of  elfthlng  on  tha  Una.  beard  a  aplaah.  and 
turnad  both  ha  and  tha  trlcycla 


and 


to  the  edte  ot  the  yawning  bola 
cotild  a««  only  tha  chlld'a  ilttla  feat 
atick  n«  out  ot  tha  watar.  Ha  had  landad 
hrad  first  and  both  ha  and  tha  tricycle 
ware  aubmargad.  with  the  eicepUon  at  his 
faet. 

Ttift  daf»th   of  tha   hola  waa   much   ovar 
Ballyp  baod.    Sha  didn't  know  how  de«p  the 
Id   H.   and    the    couldn't    twlm. 
>'t  remember  thinking  at 
If  tboaa  thlnga.    Without  any  tboogM 
of  %  lo  danger  to  bonelf .  aha  just  lumped 
ta  a4d  rescued  BlUy.  aaving  htm  from  drown* 
tt  rememtwr  exactly  how  ahe 
bote  or  how  ahe  got  heraelf  and 
back  out — a  feat  which,  you  muat  ad- 
took  qulta  a  bit  of  doing. 


any 


BUly 
mlt. 


Once  out   of  the  hole  sha  held   Btlly 
by  bla  hecla  and  shook  the  watar  out  of 
Then  ahe  determined  that  he  waa  still 
and  breathing,  and  hurtled  Into  the  hoi 
gat  tK>th  the  chUd  and  heraelf  out  of 
aoaklng  wet  clothaa  and  warm  and  dry 

When  Hanson,  who  had  been  away 
tha  morning  teaching   in  Bible  ach<o1. 
turned  home  about   11   o'clock,   the   >  (Cl 
ment   waa   over   and   both   Billy   and 
ware  safe  and  serene  again. 

Hanaon  and  Bill  war*  already  fond  of 
l>ecauaa  ahe  U  an  excellent  maid.  Now 
arc  doubly  attached  to  bar  bacauao 
know  they  owe  their  child's  life  to  »■  r 
they'll  be  forever  grateful  to  bar  :  «l 
she  did  for  tham. 


Cangress  and  Labor  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oeseoN 

IN  THl  SSNATt  OF  THl  UNITIO  3TAl 

Monday,  *un«  30  \lf<iialativ<  day 
Monday.  April  2/>.  1947 

Mr    MORSE.    Mr.    President     I 
unanimou.>  ron.sent  to  have  prmtedj 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ad( 
by  me  on  the  subject  of  Congp   ^ 
labor   le8l<tlatlon.   broadcast  from 
tlon  VOL  in  Washington  June  'iS.  l| 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ri 
a«  foVows: 

I  appraclata  tha  honor  of  bainu   xt! 
by  one  of   America's  greateat  pri>«M 
Mr   LaOuardia.  to  talk  to  yuu  on  thla 
cast  about  tha  Congraaa  and  labor  left 
tlon 

It  was  only  a  weak  sgo  today  th^'   I 
ai\gaxad  In  a  fillbuatar  to  prevent  t^t 
tvaa-Hartlay    bill    from   coming    to   a 
bafnra  Monday  at  I  p   m.     I  knew  •hat] 
v«r«  cruictam  would  be  heaped  up' 
of  ua  who  mnde  that  Rght  because  (rw 
would  atop  to  find  out  tha  prlnctplf  wa 
defending    in    that    Allbuater      We    did 
seek,  aa  tn  tha  ordli\«ry  Allbuater.  t»  pr 
a  bill  from  aver  enmlng  to  a  vote 
wa  aought  to  rciat  tha  staam*rotlar 
of  a  nuijortty  In  tha  Senate  which,  on 
occaaion.  showed  no  consideration   wl 
aver  for  the  rights  of  a  minority  under  { 
•anate  rulea     Th^  sought  to  have  ua. 
tba  unanlmous-eewent  rule  of  the  I 
agree  to  vote  on  tha  Fraaldant's  veto 
sage  laat  Saturday  at  5  p.  m.  before  el^ 
the  Mambara  of  tha  Senate  or  th9 
thla  country  bad  a  chance  over  the 
end  to  study  the  veto  roaaaage  and 
dooMysure  that  they  wanted  the  law 
IPs  tsvied  out  of  consideration  to  the 
dent,  to  Mssaben  of  tbe  leiiata  « !  o 
abaant  last  weak  end,  to  those  or   us 
wanted    time    to   conalder    and    debato! 
veto  massage  and  to  the  American 
who.  we  thought,  were  entitled  to  the 
end  tn  order  to  make  their  views  und« 
repraaantatlva  form  of  government  kn< 
riingiies.  to  poatpona  the  fina^  vote 
Saturday    to    Monday.    What    falr-i 
peiasB  eaa  really  say  that  our  requaat 
unreaeonat>le?    Tet  the  Republican 
ship  of  the  Senate.  In  violation  of  tha 
and  intent  of  tha  unanlmoua-conaent 
told  ua.  In  effect.  If  we  dldnt  He  down  i 
let  tbalr  political  steam  roller  pacs  ni 
by  accepting  their  demand  that  we  .  it«| 
urdsy  at  5  o'clock  they  would  fore  ua 
a  fUibuater.    I  thortmghly  dlsappro.e  ofj 
biuters  but  I  also  dlaapprove  of  the 
tlon  of  minority  rights  by  a  tyrannical  \ 
Jorlty  such  aa  waa  attempted  by  tha 
In  tha  Senate  laat  week  and. 


for  that  fUttuster  reata 
ildera  of  thoae  leaders 
[  took  the  position  that 
lelr  unaulmoUB-conaent 
lay  at  5  o'clock,  rather 
3,  we  had  t>etter  start 

were  no  better  than. 

loae  labor  boaaea  who 

I  without  any  collactlve 
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rulea  that  will  prevent 
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a  reasonable  time 
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protection  from  union- 
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Xvea-Hartley  bill  Into  a  hypodermic  needle 
to  l>e  Injected  into  any  union  which  seeks 
to  awaken  the  worker*  of  this  country  to 
an  understanding  of  their  legitimate  rights. 

The  moat  dlaapiKtlntlng  thing  about  the 
congressional  action  on  tbe  Taft-Ives-Hart- 
ley  bill  is  that  ao  many  of  tbe  men  arho 
fought  for  It  admitted,  on  and  off  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  It  has  many  unsound 
provlslona  In  It  which  are  going  to  have  to 
be  changed,  'but  that  they  were  voting  for 
It  Iwcauae  they  thought  it  waa  the  best  com- 
promlae  that  could  be  worked  out  In  this 
aeaalon  of  Congraaa.  Then.  too.  they  argued 
there  waa  a  great  public  demand  for  the 
bill.  Don't  bt  fooled  by  such  alibis.  Both 
of  them  should  have  been  rejected,  particu- 
larly by  alleged  progressives  «-hoae  names  are 
to  tM  found  on  the  roll  call  of  thot'e  who 
have  shackled  our  economy  with  thia  unwork- 
able, trotible-maklng  piece  of  leglaiatlon. 

No  Member  of  Congreaa  haa  any  right  to 
vote  for  a  piece  of  leglaiatlon  which  Is  so 
Imperfect  that  he  knows  In  advance  of  voting 
for  It  that  It  miut  be  changed  before  It  can 
aork  In  fairnaaa  to  all  concerned 

What  are  aome  of  the  art's  Imperfections? 
One  of  the  moat  aerlous  Is  the  damage 
which  the  law  doea  to  tbe  Norrls-LaOunrdtn 
Act.  It  throws  Into  question  ones  again  tha 
«hole  laaue  of  labor  Injunctlona.  Almoat  nil 
of  the  experta  and  authoritlea  tn  tha  field  of 
Inbor  relatioita  admit  that  any  attempt  to 
return  to  the  old  evils  of  government  by 
Injunction  in  the  handling  of  labor  disputes 
la  a  backward  step  away  from  the  goal  of 
friendly  and  cooperative  fmployer*employee 
relaMOAs, 

Hi  definition  of  employer*agent  will  make 
It  poeslble  for  antllabor  employers  to  return 
to  the  system  of  lat>or  splaa,  strong-arm 
metbods.  and  company  stoogaa  which  made 
up  part  of  the  unlon*buatlng  technlq\iea 
used  by  sntllsbor  employers  before  the  Wan* 
Mr  Act,  and  which  tachniquaa  were  so 
alcarly  diacloaed  by  the  La  Follette  Invvatu 
gallon  ci>nductad  s  few  years  ago. 

The  many  grounds  for  litigation  provided 
for  in  the  set  will  make  It  possible  for  any 
employer  to  keep  a  union  treasury  bankrupt. 
The  litigation  procedure  Itself  U  cleverly 
deviaed  In  tbe  act  M  aa  iastruaMnt  for  delay 
and  delay  aad  man  delay.  The  smplnyers 
know  full  well  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  workers  time  is  of  the  aaaenee  in  the  aet* 
tiament  of  a  labor  dupuu.  Union  leadera 
In  the  ordinary  caaea  simply  cannot  hold  the 
confidence  of  their  man  if  thay  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  settling  a  dupute  quickly  and  with- 
out  greut  cost  of  litigation. 

This  act  will  provide  a  field  day  for  lawyers 
but  little  Jviatlce  for  workera.  It  lays  down 
many  procedural  and  legallaUcally  technical 
red*U|>a  requuemenu  which  unions  must 
coaiply  with  before  they  can  even  petition 
the  National  Ubor  Relations  Board  for  s 
certification  election. 

We  Rfpubllcaru  have  been  talking  about 
taking  the  Government  out  of  bureaucratic 
control  of  the  economy.  But  I  say.  without 
fear  of  succeaaful  contradiction,  that  the 
Taft-Ivea-Hartley  Act  contains  more  bureau* 
cratic  red  tape  in  It  and  more  Government 
Interference  with  the  economic  life  of  our 
citieens  than  any  other  law  on  the  statutea. 
I  venture  to  gueaa  that  when  those  em- 
plovera  In  the  country  who  recognise  that 
the  proaperlty  of  all  of  ua  Is  dependent  upon 
cooperative  relatlonahlpa  between  workers 
and  employers  they  wUl  throw  up  their 
hands  In  despair  and  wUh  that  they  had 
never  heard  ot  tha  Taft-Ivea-Hartley  Act. 
True  thoee  employers  who  want  to  deatroy 
unions  In  their  particular  bualneaaea  may 
get  aasne  aatiafactlon  out  of  the  Taft-Ivea- 
Hartley  Act.  but  their  vindictive  aatiafactlon 
will  be  short-lived.  Onct  Juatlce-lovUig 
Americans  come  to  realise  that  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  which  aold  them  thU  bill 
thtmigb  the  aid  of  their  politicians  atK- 
cosdafl  only  In  aeUlng  them  an  vmworkabla 
legal  monstrosity  they  will  demand  either 
its  repeal  or  drastic  revision. 


It  Is  the  minority  labor-hating  employers 
of  America  who  will  attempt  to  make  use 
of  the  union-busting  procedures  of  tha 
Taft-lTca-Hartley  Act.  It  la  such  men  who 
have  urged  the  inclusion  In  this  act  of 
special  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence  to 
be  applied  only  to  the  National  Lalmr  Re- 
lations Board  as  an  exception  to  the  uni- 
form Administrative  Law  Procedure  Act 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  rulea  which  do 
not  apply  to  the  railroads  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  to  industry 
generally  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commia- 
slon  or  to  the  radio  Industry  iwder  its  Com- 
mlaalon. 

That  la  the  trouble  with  the  Taft-Ivea- 
Hartley  Act.  It  U  unfair  class  legislation. 
The  voter  In  thla  covmtry  who  haa  been 
criticising  so  severely  thoae  of  us  who  hsve 
foueht  this  bill  just  have  not  Uken  the 
time  to  study  and  see  through  the  unfair  and 
cleverly  devised  legal  procedures  which  have 
been  slipped  into  this  act  In  order  to  sc- 
compliah  the  damage  to  the  legitimate  rlghu 
of  the  workers  uf  this  country  which  mill 
flow  from  the  act. 

Take,  for  example,  the  apeclal  rule  of  the 
net  which  sitys  to  the  States  thxt  tha  national 
l:ibor  policy  regarding  mtermate  commerce 
may  be  entirely  dlaregsrded  snd  superseded 
by  the  Statea  if  they  desire  to  impose  some 
restrictive  labor  policy  on  the  asms  subject 
mntler.  The  proponenta  of  tha  bill  In  the 
(lebalt  called  this  a  nxinor  change.  A  mure 
pointed  inatance  uf  antllabor  bias  could 
hardly  be  found.  Th«  Congress  eannot  Jus* 
tify  delcgatUig  In  any  respect  to  the  Stats  lU 
coBstliutional  authurlty  over  iikteratate  com- 
merce in  a  manner  which  la  bound  to  produce 
a  great  lack  of  uniformity  of  labor  policy  In 
this  country.  That  lack  of  uniformity  lualf 
will  cauae  ktrlkcs  It  will  niuae  something 
else.  It  will  ruuae  unfair  tompetltlvs  advan- 
tages dtvrlnpiiig  in  those  btntes  which  for  s 
time  may  be  able  to  best  down  labor  by  way 
uf  vlcioua  antllabor  SUU  ISKlslatlon  and  give 
to  employers  tn  those  States  the  competitive 
advnittaKa  uf  cheap  and  Mipiuited  labor. 

8ome  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  particu- 
larly In  the  Induatrial  states  in  the  North 
and  the  Bast,  should  be  called  U|>on  to  chew 
that  one  over  when  sxplalning  tlieir  votes. 
It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  sound 
principle  that  ss  to  Federal  Jurladlctlon  there 
should  be  but  one  law  with  the  application 
'iS  equal  justice  to  all. 

Thtu  one  can  go  through  the  Taft-Ivea- 
Hartley  law  and  find  one  unfair  provision 
after  another  in  it.  Although  I  sm  Just  as 
crltlcsl  of  the  Taft*Ivea-Hartley  law  now  aa 
I  was  before  It  was  passed.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that.  In  my  opinion,  everyone  in  this 
country— labor,  employer,  farmer,  politician, 
and  consumeiw-nenerally  ahould  reeognlse 
that  it  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  We  can* 
not  condone  violations  of  It.  Criticisms  of 
It.  3res.  should  continue,  tiecstise  only  through 
critical  diacuaalona  of  It  and  a  continuous 
pointing  out  or  its  injustices  and  lu  failures 
can  we,  under  our  democratic  system,  change 
It.  However.  It  la  one  thing  to  criticise  the 
bin  snd  work  for  modifications  or  repeal  of 
It,  but  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  fall  to  en- 
force It.  or  to  fail  to  abide  by  it  aa  long  aa  It 
is  the  law,  or  to  fall  to  try  to  administer  It 
efficiently  and  effectively.  Hence  I  want  to 
say  to  thoee  who  twth  approve  and  disapprove 
of  the  law,  we  owe  It  to  our  systpm  of  self- 
government  to  stand  united  In  support  of 
the  proposition  that  thia  law  ahotxld  l>e 
enforced. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  tbe  .Senate  day 
btton  yesterday.  "We  cannot  have  govern- 
ment by  law  m  this  country  unh^aa  we  take 
the  position  that  the  laws  shall  be  enforced." 
Thoae  of  ua  who  dlsappro\'e  of  the  Taft-Ives- 
Hartley  law  can  best  show  up  lu  weaknesses 
by  insisting  upon  its  strict  enforcement. 
Thoae  who  a{^ove  of  the  law  can  best  learn 
for  themaelvea  that  such  a  law  Is  adminis- 
tratively tin  workable  and  unjust,  also  by  In- 
alstlng  upon  auict  enforcement. 


How  Cas  We  Strcngtbcs  tlic  AMMricaa 
Fawly? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WIST  vnciNU 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITSD  8TATBS 

Jfonday,  June  30  ileoMative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21),  1947 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have  in^serted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  E.  Wyatt  Payne,  of  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va..  on  the  subject  How  Can 
We  Strengthen  the  American  Family? 
The  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  PajTie  in 
a  contest  conducted  by  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air,  and  for  her  splendid 
letter  she  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  In  the  Town  Hall's  Nation-wide 
letter- writing  contest. 

I  may  say  that  Mrs.  Payne  was  one  of 
62  winners  In  the  Nation  out  of  a  total 
of  6.219  who  participated  in  this  contest 
from  every  Slate  in  the  Union.  Mrs. 
Payne  Is  an  outstanding  citiien  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  The  cvrtlflcate 
of  merit  awarded  her  Is  In  keeping  with 
her  fine  service  m  a  leader  in  the  civil  life 
of  our  State.  I  want  to  extend  to  her 
my  personal  congratulations  upon  this 
award.  Her  achievement  is  a  credit  to 
the  State,  and  the  letter  she  hns  written 
la  filled  with  wisdom  snd  Inspiration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prlaled  in  the  Rscoko. 
aa  follows: 

In  trying  to  strengthen  the  American  fam- 
ily we  muat  ghinre,  In  retroapect,  at  the  obvl- 
ovis  snd  persistent  factors  which  have  tended 
to  weaken  it.  The  modem  age  has  pro- 
duoed— through  propaganda  and  OMrat 
laxity— a  national  phobia  of  challenging 
everything,  everywhere,  which  In  the  past  was 
accepted  as  fundaosenui  and  sound.  The 
attacks  have  touched  tbs  home,  the  school, 
snd  ths  church  with  deadening  effeet. 
From  the  beginning  of  time  mankind  has 
been  helped  onward  and  upward  only  when 
he  believed  in  something  and  I  submit  that 
we  cannot  suengthen  the  American  family 
unlaaa.  and  until  the  home,  the  achool,  and 
the  church  unite  in  teaching  and  practicing 
rsepect  for,  faith  in  snd  allegiance  to  the 
American  concept  of  living  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, meana  freedom  for  aplrltual,  ms- 
terlsl,  snd  individual  growth  under  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  the  family  unit. 

Against  this  background  of  gratlttide  for 
our  American  heritage  we  can  logically  con- 
sider a  few  simple — though  profound — solu- 
tions to  the  problem  in  question.  Obvloualy. 
the  prerequisite  for  a  aUble.  happy  family  is 
the  concept  of  marriage  held  by  the  contract- 
ing parties  at  the  altar.  They  must  believe  In 
the  institution  of  marriage — lu  sacredness 
and  iu  function  as  tha  atrength  and  bulwark 
of  the  indivlduar,  the  community  and  the 
Nation.  When  they  ao  believe,  the  atralna 
and  stress  on  the  marriage  vow,  from  what- 
ever sovirce,  only  serve  to  rally  them  to  its 
defense. 

Rearing  a  family  Is  really  our  greateat  btial- 
neas  and  ahould  be  eonaldered  as  such.  X 
realize  the  romantic  coiwotatiou  Is  lack- 
ing here,  but  it  will  glow  with  radiant  brll- 
llanoe  If  we  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
facts.  Ths  family  should  have  a  working 
acqualntanoe  with  domeatic  paycbology,  eco- 
nomics, aalesmanshlp.  aiul  tbe  patleiuw  of 
Job.  The  latter  because  in  the  course  of 
human  events  familiss  sometimea  Iwll  over. 
IndlvlduaUy  and  coUecUvely.     Why  ahould 
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tb«  MMM  iMnp«r*mtnU.  tmculartttM.  and 
Idtoayn  r9»\—  which  w  m«^  and  niMttr  In 
our  hujlnwj  and  ioeUl  conucu  compl«t«ly 
Aoor  IN  whtn  w*  m*«t  them  tn  th*  famtly  re- 
UitlMUliip^  BccauM  we  do  nut  employ  the 
Mune  (LHirteey.  rwpKt  for  olhere  opinion 
and  rm  lonal  aolutlona  which  we  muat  em- 
ploy U  malie  the  bualMM  and  aocial  raU- 
Uon*  •  MMMf  ul. 

A  nraooal  e«p*rlene»  which  haa  proven 
•ucceMrul  ml«ht  be  helpful     Aa  our  lhr»« 
rhildre  ^  grew  older  and  the  achool  and  com- 
munity  intereau  demanded  mow  and  mart 
or  ther  time  ouuide  th«  hoB»t.  I  reali»ed 
they  w  nild  aoon  be  enfulfed  In  the  actlrltiee 
of  a  »>c>ety  which  la  overorianlired  to  the 
p«>lnt  ( t  phjtlcal  and  menul  e^hauatum,  and 
that  w  ►  must  c«mtlnue  (wUh  greater  thought 
and    «evoUon)     the    faroUy-at-home    #»♦- 
mm.  '  rhleh  w«  hMl  fol»ow«d  for  many  reara. 
Th2  li   not  a  plug:  my  frltnda  will  verify  U. 
Inch  '  liuraday  evening  the  family  la  In     We 
have  i  inner,  group  ilnglng.  dlacuaalon  of  cur- 
rent e  euta,  g«me«.  -town  meeting. '  and  re- 
freahn  enta.    Rarely  do  we  accept  invlUllooa 
on  tha  nlfht.  becauae  by  mutual  eonatnt 
we  wn  working  on  a  great  project— the  prea- 
•rvatltm  of  the  Amcricuu  family     We  love 
It.    It!  fun 

Thu  simple  formula  haa  succeeded  becauae 
It  proi  Idea  a  toRetherneaa  with  enough  varied 
stimu  I  and  mutual  Intereat  to  develop  jtroup 
under  itandlng.  affection,  and  family  life 
We  ni  ed  to  get  back  to  the  simple  eeritlea 
of  living  The  greatest  pro«rea8  the  prodigal 
■on  e  rer  made  was  when  he  decided  to  go 
beck  o  hla  father,  and  there  la  a  l^aaon  here 
ror  al  Americana  »«aterlal  thlnga  CtMUye 
with  waalng  time,  but  the  test  of  ciMtfMler 
Is  thit  we  recognise  the  aplrltual  valuea 
whlcl  "made  and  kept  us  a  nation  "  and  live 
accor  Itngly 

Blng :  The  elixir  of  life  needed  to 
the   American   family   l»  simply 


this: [Let  this  generation  of  adult  Ameri- 
cans--both  parenu  and  teachera— by  precept 
and  €  umple — 

rint.  Teach   children   to   believe    In    Ood 
and     he  American  concept  of  freedom  and 

Uvlof . 

_.  Teach  them  to  believe  in  the  In- 

atltu<  Ion  of  marriage  as  sacred— the  strength 
and  bulwark  of  the  Individual  and  the 
Katie  n 

Th  rd    Practice     the    common     courteatea 
with   relatives   and   let   the   ftneeae  uaed   In 
buslr  esa     become     the     adjudicator     when 
watiTs  are  troubled"  In  the  family. 

Ptoi  irth  Provide  reg\ilar.  meanlnj<ful.  happy 
bom4  situations  for  the  entire  family. 

Thrre  are  many  excuaea  and  a  few  rea- 
sons for  tHe  dtaintecrattoo  of  the  American 
faml  y.  but  by  and  large  we  can  conquer 
then  successfully  If  we  challenge  every  at- 
tack on  the  home  and  family  with  rummon 
courage,  confidence,  and  consideration. 
_  aa  we  ought  to  know,  that  "It  la  our 
Ood  |who  worketh  with  ua. ' 

Mra.  K.  Wtatt  Patks. 

HiiirnwcTON.  W.  Va. 


ne  Hall  of  HerMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

itON  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  aotrm  o.%kota 
IN  1  HE  SEXATI  OF  TlUt  UNITED  STATIS 

J^OiMfay   •/!"(«  30  (leoislatire  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21 »,  1947 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mei  cement -day  address  entitled  "The 
Hal  of  H.^roes."  delivered  at  Upsala  Col 
lesj.  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  on  June  7.  1947. 


by  Dr.  Prank  Glenn  Lankard.  dean 
Brothers  College.  Drew  University.  Mr 
son.  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  the  Rir 
as  follows: 

In  the  volume,  ChrUt  and  the  Fine 
by  Cynthia  Pearl  Maua.  there  U  a  atory  by 
author  who  prefers  to  wmaln  unknown  •* 
goes  like  this: 

"Suddenly  I  found  myaelf  standing 
a  great  building.    There  waa  a  wide  euti 
approached  by  a  long  night  oi  broad  at 
itt  the  top  of  which  in  the  shadow  of  a  ■ 
dotirway  stood  a  man.    When  I  went  t 
him  and  asked.  Will  you  plesae  tell  me 
this  building  \»r  he  anawered  very  grade 
•  ThU  la  the  Hall  of  Heroes.     Would 
like  to  aee  thrmigh  It?' 

"  Thank  you  very  much.    I  said  and  f^ 
lowed  him  in 

When  we  entered  I  found  mysel: 
center  of  a  magnificent  hall,  around  the 
side  of  which  ran  marble  staircases  leo«r 
to  the  different  Boors      All  was  silent, 
when  mv  guide  apokc  to  me.  his  voice 
echoed  along  the  high  walU  and  bale- 
like  the  aoft  deep  notes  at  a  eatlMdrsl  c 
Here  we  enshrine,    said  he.  the  mem< 
of  all  heroes  from  the  least  unto  the  k   -^rit 
Let  us  go  in 

"Turning.  I  saw  opposite  me  sn  open 
and  over  the  door   was  written.  'Heroeu 
Battle '     I  think  thst  you  would  be  iMr 
tell  the  names  of  s  great  many  whom  X 
there  as  I  walked  slowly  down  the  long  r 
of    that     greet    chamber     Men     who 
fought  and  won  great  victories,  men  wl 
defeat  bad  been  glorious  because  they 
sU  their  wounds  in  front.     Leonldas.  who  I 
at    Thern-opylae;    Horatlua.    who    kept 
bridge:  Nelaon.  with  his  armless  slef  «•; 
Gordon,   without   s   weapon      There     1 
too.  heroes  of  the  World  War.  many  of  wl 
I  had  known,  and  I  waa  overwhelmed 
a  feeling  of  sadneaa  as  I  thought  of  the 
flee  of  so  many  young  lives  loat  In  battU 
saw  that  the  face  of  my  guide  was  shade 
with  sorrow,  too.  as  we  came  to  the  en^ 
the  room  and  passed  out  Into  the  grest  " 

"  "Let   us  go   to   the   next   floor,    he 
Some   day    the    nations   of    the    w^rld 
team  to  love  each  other  and  then  •  N^'-n 
beat  their  awords  Into  plowshares  a   a 
spears  Into  prunlng-hooks.  and  nation 
not    lift   up   sword   against    nation,    nel^ 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 

"T  wlah  that  were  true  today."  he  sal 
••  'It  will  surely  be  true  some  day.'  he 
swered.     'And  you  can  help  to  bring  it  to ; 
if  you  will. 

'  I  wUl  do  all  that  I  can.   1  promlaad. 
my  guides  fsce  brightened  as  he  ti 
me  and  amiled. 

"When  we  reached  the  landing  at  the] 
of  the  stairs.  I  saw   before   me  a   u  -t 
which  waa  inscribed   'Heroes  of   the  Ix 
Way.'     Here  were  the  pioneers — men  whoj 
cut  their  way  through  the  Jungles  of 
continents,    who    had    scaled    unconqt 
mountalxis.   crossed    wsterless   deseru. 
covered  the  source  of  rivers,  sailed  ove 
known  oceans,  and  pushed  their  way 
the  very  nm  of  the  earth.    I  felt  ashamed  i 
I  knew  so  few  out  of  that  brave  multtS 
but  I  knew  Columbus  and  a  few  otheraJ 
my  guide  stopped  me  every  now  and  l( 
and  told  me  stories  of  deeds  of  courasij 
faith  and  endurance  which  have  done 
for  the  world  than  all  the  conquer 
sword. 

"As  we  ascended  the  second  flight  of 
my  guide  pointed  to  an  open  door  befc 
over  which   waa  written   'Heroes   of   1 
Then  he  spoke  as  I  had  never  heard 
spcsk  before  of  the  glory  snd  besuty  of  r 
of  the  conflict  thst  Is  wsglng  between 
and  error,  and  of  the  certainty   that 
will  triumph  in  the  end      With  my 
aflame  at  hla  words  I  entered  the  rooi 
saw  the  hosts  who  had  stood  bravely  f< 


^rror  wss  powerful  snd 

crstes  was  there  with 

hU  hand;  and  Luther 

J  the  Pope  as  he  i>slled 

land  all  the  noble  srmy 

|from  Stephen  to  Uar- 

tied  to  the  auie  lu 

jrned  by  the  rising  tlds 

fdeny  whst  she  believed 

a  long  tune  In  thst 
my  guide  led  ire  on. 
ist  staircase  of  s  I.     It 
the  others,  and   waa 
^tch  bushed  every  foot* 
the  steps  were  written 
bve  hath  no  man  then 
down  hU  life  fir  hla 
which  openi-d   for 
inscribed  'Heroes  of 
lot  enter  this  ro-jm  in 
I  done  each  time  l>ef  ore, 
Mde.  motioned  wt'..h  his 
in. 
}m  waa  the  great  dome 
which  I  had  aeer  from 
^Bs  bigger  and  higher 
kve  thought.    At  arst  I 
\j.  but  It  was  the  mar- 
^ded  my  eyea.    Then.  In 
s  cross,  with  »  msn 
[  moan  escaped  from  my 
ired  half  to  myaelf.    As  ' 
the  light  I  found  thst 
ipty:  Indeed.  It  wss  the 
[walls  veemed  to  otretch 
\,  and  the  dome  seemed 
sU  the  mighty  spsce 
begsn   to   dUtliigulsh 
|vlngstone.  who  gi.ve  his 
}f  Afrlcs;    I  saw  James 
I  his  life  for  the  eavagee 
|an  to  see  quite  plainly 
cannot  be  numbered  of 
Then  I  caught  the 
le  up  from  the  l>ottom 
I  as  If  every  kind  cf  hero, 
greatest,  wa;  joining  in 
It  filled   the  n>om   In 
eard  the  words  Kt  last. 
Id  wisdom,  snd  tbsnks- 
Id  power,  and  mli^ht.  be 

and  ever.     Amen.' 

idure   It   no   longer.     I 

room,   and   ran    down 

>e  music  ringing  In  my 

3bblng  tn  my  henrt.    In 

3f  the  staircase  my  guide 

He  walked  with  me  to 

^nd  said  in  the  kindliest 

we  some  day?'  " ' 

of  us  may  find  a  place 

If  we  should  come  to 

|tles  and  develop  certain 

heart.     What  are  rome 


national  reputation  once 
[audience  of  young  peo- 
[back  on  their  heels  with 
^t  have  you  ever  done  for 

fout  necks  not  be  wrung 

t?"   Most  of  these  young 

so  defense. 

[act  as  U  the  world  will 
for  nothing.     I  know 
Father  has  given  her  a300 

ilversary  and  on  Christ- 
ie she  was  a  baby.    She 
Such  parental  hand- 
|very  easy   for  aome  un- 

}ple  to  get  the  Idea  that 

Its  Claus.    I  beg  of  you 

|slogans.  or  cleverness,  or 

Ulon  will  give  you  scme- 


the  Pine  Arts.  Maus.  pp. 

by     Harper     ft     Bros.. 

Used  by  special  permls- 


Do  you  aspire  to  become  a  wrltert  Tou  will 
need,  then,  to  prepare  yourself  In  the  most 
exacting  waj  for  the  task.  Do  you  aspire  to 
achleTe  power  in  orsl  expression  and  become 
an  sccomplished  public  speaker?  Tou  might 
recsll  that  Cicero  shsved  bis  hesd  snd  forced 
himself  into  secliuion  until  be  had  mastered 
the  srt  of  oratory.  And  dont  forget  thst 
Demosthenes,  the  grestest  orator  of  the 
ancient  world,  stammered  in  his  youth  and 
had  a  weak  voice.  Demosthenes,  with  in- 
domltable  courage,  according  to  tradition, 
spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  until  the 
stammering  disappeared,  and  practiced  hour 
after,  hour  before  the  poimdtng  waves  of  the 
sea  to  make  his  voice  strong. 

There  may  be  psrental  hand-outs  in. ex- 
ternal things,  but  in  the  things  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  we  nerer  get  something  for 
nothing.  We  have  been  passing  through  a 
very  d#igerotu  and  troubled  period  In  our 
national  life  snd  we  have  Uied  tirange  social 
and  ecuuomlc  experiments.  Perbsps  it  is 
not  too  early  to  lasue  a  call  for  the  return 
to  the  good  uld-fsshioncd  American  doctrine 
c ;  hard  work. 
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Have  you  a  right  to  expect  to  start  in  life 
where  four  parents  are  now?  If  your  father 
drives  a  Packard  or  a  Cadillac,  do  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  surt  with  one,  too? 
The  chances  are  that  he  didn't  Some  people 
are  fond  of  telling  the  story,  or  variations 
(if  It.  of  the  young  chap  Jvut  out  of  college 
who.  when  applying  for  his  nrst  position, 
inquired.  "Is  there  s  vice  presidency  open?" 
There  is  something  Isudstory  sbout  this  st- 
titude  but  there  U  a  very  real  danger  In  it. 
In  a  dty  where  I  once  lived,  two  young  people 
got  married  and  went  to  Europe  on  their 
honeymoon.  While  the  younp  couple  were 
away,  their  doting  parents  decided  to  surprise 
them  by  purchasing  for  them  a  beautiful 
home  and  furnishing  it  with  all  of  the  lateet 
appointments.  These  young  people  were 
soon  so  bored  with  life  that  life  Itself  was 
a  burden.  What  was  the  trouble?  It  was 
cerulnly  not  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat, 
or  to  wear,  or  a  place  to  lay  their  heads. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  too  much.  They 
had  ao  many  things  that  they  were  sated— 
they  were  fed  up.  By  their  parents  and  their 
own  false  sense  of  values,  these  two  young 
people  had  been  robbed  of  all  anticipation 
snd  the  Joy  of  realization. 

It  Is  fun  to  dream  snd  plan  for  the  future 
When  things  come  too  easy  there  la  no  strug- 
gle, no  planning,  no  anticipation,  no  delayed 
but  happy  realization;  and  life  goes  sour. 
Recently,  a  young  chap  In  Miami,  Pla.,  loBt 
bis  Job.  He  had  been  making  s  lot  of  money. 
It  was  a  bad  bump.  "It's  an  awfully  t)ad 
set-back. "  he  said.  Perhaps  It  was  not  nearly 
so  l>ad  as  he  thought.  And.  it  was  well  that 
It  happened  while  he  was  young.  There  are 
few  things  In  life  more  dangerous  than 
succeeding  too  fast.  There  are  more  people 
than  we  realise  who  are  living  disappointed 
lives  for  this  very  reason.  Witness  the  young 
man  who  achieved  an  officer's  rank  In  hU 
country's  service  and  who  must  reconcile 
himself  to  living  hU  Ufe  as  a  clerk  or  in 
same  other  non-msnagerlal  work. 

It  is  well  to  rememt)er  that  your  parents 
have  been  all  of  their  lives  climbing  to  the 
place  where  they  now  are  and  they  have  had 
all  of  the  fun  and  anticipation  of  Its  accom- 
plishment. Do  not  expect  to  start  where  they 
are  now.  Life  Jtist  Isnt  built  this  way.  And 
don't  want  it  this  way,  for  you  would  lose 
all  of  the  thrill  that  comes  from  climbing 
snd  achieving. 
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If  you  would  have  a  place  in  the  hall  of 
heroes,  you  will  need  some  fundamental 
convictions  by  which  to  order  your  lives. 

When  you  step  into  a  department  store  and 
ccaslder  a  dozen  articles  of  purchase,  you  are 
aware  that  each  article  has  a  definite  price. 


What  determines  the  price?  Quality,  eoet  of 
production,  transportstlon,  all  enter  into  the 
determliutlon  of  price. 

We  behave  in  certain  way*.  Wbyf  Our 
behavior  is  determined  in  part  by  custom, 
habit,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  also  by  our 
convictions  or  our  sense  of  values.  We  saf, 
for  example: 

Honor  is  better  than  dishonor. 

Honesty  is  betur  than  deoelt. 

Hspplnees  is  better  than  gloom. 

Chastity  Is  better  then  promiscuity. 

Pair  play  is  better  than  poor  sportaman- 
ship. 

Justice  Is  better  than  injustloe. 

Why  are  the  things  in  column  le-'t  better 
than  the  thlnga  in  column  right?  One  fur- 
ther consideration:  Will  the  things  which  we 
cotut  most  valtuble  today  change  altogether 
in  the  next  decade?  What  Is  it  U\at  gives 
stability  to  aome  things  so  that  they  remain 
in  column  left  century  after  century?  It  Is 
at  this  very  point  thst  some  fundamental 
convictions  eome  into  play.  There  aie  those 
of  us  who  are  oonvlnoed  that  honsety.  honor. 
happtnsM.  ehastlty,  fair  play,  and  justice  re- 
main  as  great  stabilities  century  alter  cen- 
tury becsuse  they  sre  reinforced  by  a  uni- 
verse thst  Is  structurally  built  this  way. 
Theee  qualities,  we  are  convinced,  are  as 
much  bullded  into  the  framework  or  struc- 
ture of  our  universe  as  supports  and  girders 
are  bullded  into  a  skyscrsper.  We  Jire  talk- 
ing about  nothing  less  thsn  the  fundamental 
characteristics  and  the  tiltimate  behavior  of 
the  universe  In  which  we  live.  We  either 
take  the  position  that  otir  unlverae  is  erratic, 
mechanistic,  and  unintelligent  or  that  it  is 
reasonable,  dependable,  and  friendly. 

Like  it  or  not.  you  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  these  fundamenUl  convictions  In  life 
and  make  some  commitments  of  your  own. 
If  you're  not  to  be  a  copycat.  If  you  cbooee 
to  have  any  Independence  at  ail.  you  are 
forced  to  live  your  life  by  certain  choices. 
You  will  line  up,  sooner  or  later,  by  choice. 
or  habit,  with  column  left  or'coluirm  right 
and  these  convictions  are  your  price-tag. 
They  constitute  your  aenae  of  values  and 
determine  what  you  stand  for. 
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Please  allow  me  to  set  before  you  a  modern 
trinity.  This  modem  trinity  consists  of 
faith,  courage,  and  grit. 

Some  people  who  pride  themselves  upon 
being  very  practical  sometimes  do  very  fool- 
ish things.  They  contend  that  they  will 
move  forward  only  as  the  facts  dictate;  that 
Is.  when  knowledge  stops,  they  stop.  But 
is  this  really  good  sense?  If  Columbus  had 
acted  on  this  theory  he  would  be  sitting  on 
the  deck  of  the  Santa  Maria  in  Genoa's  har- 
bor yet;  and  if.  in  turn,  everybody  else  had 
been  equally  hard-beaded  and  practical,  the 
Indians  would  still  be  chasing  the  deer  and 
the  antelope  over  the  op>en  spaces,  snd  hunt- 
ing btiffalo  on  the  Great  Plains. 

The  men  and  women  who  get  there  first, 
open  up  new  horizons,  and  ptish  back  the 
curUlns  of  Ignorance  are  those  who  have 
faith.  For  faith.  In  the  final  analysis.  Is 
a  willingness  to  venture  forth  on  a  reason- 
able hypothesis.  Some  young  people  want 
to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministers. 
They  can  have  no  absolute  aasurarice  guar- 
anteed in  advance  that  they  will  be  success- 
ful in  these  careers.  They  can  only  appraise 
their  assets,  submit  themselves  to  the  rigor- 
ous training  required,  and  then  have  faith 
that  they  will  succeed  In  their  ch<3sen  pro- 
fessions. 

Some  of  us  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  our  world.  It  is  not  exactly  a  good  world 
by  any  standard.  There  is  still  too  mtKh 
poverty.  Wars  occur  aU  too  frequently. 
There  are  too  many  preasxire  groups.  Fam- 
ines occur  an  too  often.  Management  and 
labor  are  still  too  far  apart.  Nationalism 
is  much  too  arrogant  and  Irresponsible.  But 
is  a  better  world  Impossible?    It  is  not  Im- 


possible to  men  and  women  of  faith.  Die 
future  always  holds  something  for  the  man 
who  keeps  faith  in  it. 

Tou  will  need  eourage,  too.  Only  ao  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
Rock  a  man  had  pushed  through  the  danger* 
and  wilds  of  New  England  and  had  climbed 
to  the  Btunmtt  of  Mount  Waahington.  This 
kind  of  courage  became  so  characterlstle 
of  early  Americans  that  the  cotirsge  of  the 
pioneer  became  proverbial. 

But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  coursf*. 
We  have  had  in  our  college  four  desperately 
handicapped  students.  One  was  totally 
blind,  but  in  aplte  of  this  handicap  he  made 
almost  a  straight  "A"  average.  I  recall  that 
one  day  a  group  of  students  were  stettdlBff  tn 
the  foyer  of  the  college  buildlm  end  be- 
moaning the  terrible  state  of  the  weather. 
After  awhile  the  blind  student  spoke  up  and 
said.  "Oh,  this  Isn't  bad."  Everyone  seemed 
suddenly  to  teel  ashamed  and  there  wera 
no  more  grlpee  against  nattire. 

When  a  soldier  deliberately  draws  Are  to 
himself  (as  msny  of  them  did)  so  that  the 
enemy  location  might  become  kno^ii  and 
his  buddies  saved,  courage  has  not  perLilied 
from  the  earth.  But  we  sliall  need  a  lot 
of  cotuage  of  another  kind.  We  shall  need 
to  have  the  courage  to  try  sgaln  and  again 
in  the  face  of  the  moet  discouraging  dis- 
appointments. We  shall  need  to  take  up 
where  local  and  International  conferences 
have  failed  Just  becatise  we  are  convinced 
that  we  must  master  the  technique  of  living 
together  in  a  family  of  nations. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  courage  we  shall 
need  grit.  When  we  were  children  we  were 
delighted  by  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and 
the  fleet  but  fickle  hare.  Many  people  make 
a  fast  start,  then  falter  and  flazle  out.  It 
takes  perseverance  to  rvm  life's  race  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  and  finally 
win.  Have  you  come  upon  a  dream  or  an 
ideal  that  for  the  moment  meatu  everything 
to  you?  Cultivate,  then,  the  virtue  of  per- 
sistency until  you  become  like  the  prophet 
as  described  by  Horace  Traubel:  "He  said: 
'I  see.'  And  they  said:  'He's  crazy;  crucify 
him.'  He  still  said:  'I  see.'  And  they  said: 
'He's  an  extremist.'  And  they  tolersted  him. 
And  he  continued  to  say:  'I  see.'  And  they 
said:  'He's  eccentric'  And  they  rather  liked 
him  but  smiled  at  him.  And  he  stubbornly 
said  again:  'I  see.'  And  they  said:  "There's 
something  in  what  he  says.'  And  they  gave 
him  half  an  ear.  But  he  said  as  If  he'd 
never  said  it  befcre:  'I  see.'  And  at  last 
they  were  awake." 

Many  a  man  has  won  in  life  Just  becsuse 
he  woiild  not  accept  defeat,  in  other  vrarda. 
by  sheer  grit.  He  lost  his  Job  but  he  secured 
another.  He  lost  his  money  but  he  earned 
it  back  again.  His  friends  lost  faith  In  him 
but  he  won  new  friends.  He  lost  his  health 
but  by  careful  living  regained  it.  He  dldnt 
have  a  formal  education  but  he  pulled  him- 
self up  by  his  own  boot  straps.  When  storm 
clouds  gathered  be  always  managed,  some- 
how, to  see  the  silver  lining.  He  Just  kept 
on  keeping  on. 

e 
I  suggest  that  you  have  an  obseasion.  Tes; 
I  am  aware  that  obsessions  are  usually  dan- 
geroTis.  Obsessions  are  akin  to  fixations  and 
the  psychologists  tell  us  to  beware  of  them. 
There  are.  however,  some  obsessions  thst 
are  so  glorious  that,  when  they  become  a 
habit  of  life,  they  take  on  the  proportions 
of  magnificence.  Some  years  ago  Lloyd  C. 
Douglas  wrote  a  book  in  which  his  prin- 
cipal character  made  a  thrilling  discovery. 
When  someone  did  him  s  fsvor  or  ministered 
to  a  special  need  with  money,  kindness, 
friendllneas,  or  encouragement,  he  was  quick 
to  repay  it.  But  Instead  of  returning  the 
favor  to  the  one  who  had  helped  him.  he 
passed  it  on  to  someone  who  really  needed 
It.  This  experience  was  so  amazingly  grati- 
fying and  so  compelling  that  it  was  called 
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qukk  to  give  encouragement. 
rticsnnj   I  was   driving   through   Morrls- 
to^n.  N.  J.,  where  they  train  the  seelng-eye 
I  saw  a  mun  come  up  to  the  cUrb  with 
dog.     He   was    perhaps   45   or    50    years 
age.    "Pathetic!"  you  say.    We  agree.    But, 
he  next  block  there  waa  a  young  man  In 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  t>elag 
by   another   faithful   dog      Here   was   a 
man   standing   on    the    threshold   of 
Be  will  need  a  lot  of  encouragement 
he  is  through  with  life. 
I  Imost  anyone  of  us  can  give  encourage- 
t.  and  no  one  can  begin  to  tell  what  as- 
resulU   It   may   achieve.     Let   me 
itraie  what  I  mean.     It  was  a  beautiful 
in  the  autumn  season  and  thou- 
ol  people  had  gathered  m  a  great  sta- 
to  witness  athletic  games  and  races, 
chief  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
lie  race.     Eight  splendid-looking  young 

^    came  up  to  the  starting  line  amid 

plalKitts  of  the  crowd  and.  at  the  sound 
the  gun.  were  off  on  the  long,  grueling 
For  n  time  they  kept  well  together,  but 
afler  several  laps  one  of  the  runners  began 
ling  behind.    At  first  no  one  paid  any  at- 
on  to  him  until  he  seemed  to  be  well 
out  of  the  race.   Occaslons^ly  a  thotight- 
p^rson   In  the  crowd  would  taunt  him 
call  out.  'Tou  might  as  well  drop  out 
give   the  cinder    track    a   rest!"     This 
mood    was   contagious    and   soon 
were  many  people  laughing  at  him  and 
calling  out  witty  expressions  at  his  expense. 
was  clearly  evident  that  he  was  thoroughly 
fU  coumged  and  was  rapidly  falling  behind. 
the  moment  when  he  appeared  to  be  hope- 
defeated,  a  man  In  the  grandstand  said. 
is  poor  sportsmanship  to  treat  the  poor 
low  In  this  manner.     He  needs  encourn^e- 
and  I  propose  that  we  try  an  experl- 
'•     The  next  time  the  tired  and  dis- 
runner  ounc  In  front  of  the  grand- 
stdnd'aur  kindly  gentleman  clapped  his  hands 
applHUse.     The  runner  was  startled  and 
up  as  If  surprised  that  anyone  should 
tntcrssted  in  him     The  next  time,  our 
Joined  by  several  others  who  added 
•seouraKement.     What  effect,  if  any. 
It  have  on  the  discouraged  runner?    He 
cted   as    If   he   were   suddenly   connected 
th  a  dynanoo.    A  new  courage  flamed  up  In 
breast,  and  renewed  strength  went  cours- 
through  his  tired  Umbs  as  he  overtook 
passed  one  after  another  of  his  fellow 
ts.    Ten  thousand  people  now  wsrs 
and  cheering  m  th*  runner  spad 
And.  with  A  phonomsnal  burst  of 
that  only  momenu  before  seemed  ut- 
ly  impossible,  the  once  discouraged  runner 
tlirew  hinoself  forward  and  finished  second  in 
t] «  race.     No  one  needs  to  point  out   the 
n  oral  of  this  story:  but  the  fact  remains  that 
wIUknK  encouragement  he  would  have  been 
y  tMstsn  in  the  race 
Some  of  tjs  are  handicapped  by  physieal 
lilllrmlties.    Some  of   us  have   bad   health. 
OJtksni  of  us  have  poor  heredity.    All  (tf  us 
tn   need  of  a  cheering  word   now  and 
Giving  appreciation   and  encourage^ 
t  are  not  only  great  fun  but  the  resuiu 
truly  amaziug. 
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The  law  <rf  life  Is  give  and  Uve.     It 
be  quite  possible  to  respond  to  the 
pUcity  of  financial  appeals  and  finaf' 
In  the  "poor  hou.«ie  ■     But  there  Is 
kind  of  giving.     It  Is  the  giving  of 
This  kind  of  giving  Is  like  a  lighted 
It  retains  lu  own  light  while  giving 
to  thousands  of  other  candles. 

In  Palestine  there  are  two  seas. 
both  fed  by  the  Jordan  River  that 
lU  headwaters  from  the  rugged  mov 
of  Lebanon  and  the  snows  of  majestic 
Hermon.     The  Jordan,  which  Is  ki:    wn 
natives  as   "the  deacender"   beca 
rapidity  of  lu  fall.  pour»  its  spark,     li 
Into  the  beautiful  8s«  of  OalUee      T1 
numerous  little  villages  that  dot  its 
Trees  grow  on  the  banks  and  birO     ni 
come  there.     The  waters  of  the  sea  are 
ing   with   fish   and    a  familiar  si^ht 
fisherman  tolling  with  his  nets.     The 
Galilee  U  a  sea  of  life  and  beauty 
dan  flows  on  in  iu  tortuous  path, 
and  bending,  but  keeping  a  souiherlj 
untU  It  ends  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
well  named  for  It  is  a  sea  of  deat 
are    no    villages    dotting    Its    shor 
have  not  attempted  to  grow  In  the 
There  are  no  fish  living  in  lU  wa'-  :i. 
have  no  place  for  their  naturml  bab    .w 
steaming  wave  of  heat  rises  const  <ntli 
Ite  surface.    It  is.  In  reality,  a  dead 

What  U  It  that  makes  theee  two 
unlike  one  another  that  one  U  teeml 
life  while  the  other  Is  heavy  with  cU 
Is  the  same  river  and  the  same  wat 
flows  into  both  seas.     What  mak< 
ference?     The  Dead  Sea  receives  an< 
and  dies.     The  Sea  of  Galilee  f    >  i^ 
gives  and  llvee.     It  Is  a  parable  o;  iiU 
law  of  life  ts  give  and  live. 

May  I  urge.  In  cloelng:  Do  not  expecl 
thing  for  nothing.     Do  not  expect 
where  your  parents  are  new.     Hold  onl 
fundamental  convictions  by  which 
your  lives.     Hold  before  yourselves  ti 
em     trinity    of    faith,    courage,     ai 
Have  a  magnificent  obsession.     3e  ql 
give  encouragement.     And  believe  tl 
law  of  life  is  give  and  live. 

These  are  some  of  the  qualities  tl 
give  you  a  niche  In  the  Hall  of  Her 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  R( 

or  MAssACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.'^achusett 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
marks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include 

lowing  letter : 

Junb! 

Bon.  ttiTH  Notnisx  Rocns, 

Chmirman.   Committee  on   Vt 
At*ir».  Mouse  of  Represen  '  ^ '  u 
Wmahtnfton.  D.  C. 
DXAS  Mas.  RocKSs:  This  Is  in  :  .rtl 
to  your  request  of  June  9,  1947.  :or 
on  H.  R.  aiOl.  Eightieth  Congress, 
provide  housing  units  for  veterans 
War  n  who  lost,  or  lost  the  use 
both  lags  as  the  restilt  of  service  in 
forces.     Tou  further  requested 
port  cover  tbs  variances  from  H.  B. 
contained  in  H.  R.  3532,  Eightieth 
A  bUl  to  enable  the  Veterans'  A< 
tion  to  provide  hoOBlng  unlU  for 
abled  veterans  o<  World  War  II. 


|h  R.  2101  Is  to  provide 
3r  veterans  of  World  War 
to  compensation  under 
tred  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
:ie  loss,  or  the  lotis  of  us-^. 

..  and  for  the  families  of 
jke  bill  would  .luthorlas 
ImlnUtrator   of   Veterans' 

julre,  by   purch.ise.   con- 

(erwlse.  sites  for  the  -eon- 

aslng    projects"    for    such 

families;    (2)    to  provide 

on,  by  contract  or  other- 

DjecU.    together    with    all 

'y.    (3)    to  arrange  for  the 

SiiU  within  such  projects 

js  at  one-third  actual  cost 

^s.  funds  expended  by  the 

make  up  the  ismalnlng 
I)  to  establish  a  procedure 
Ulfied  veterans  Avould  be 
alt    application    within     1 

live  date  of  the  act  and  bo 
from  such  effective  date 

lents    of    total    purchase. 

bin  would  authorize  the 
time  to  time  of  such 
jecessary  to  carry  out  the 
^actment  not  to  <!xceed  an 
_iount  which  Is  not  speci- 
[a  blank  U  lndtcai«d  in  the 

tal   standpoint.  Ir   may  be 
jjuirement  of  "loss,  or  the 
oe  or  twth  legs  '  In  H.  R. 
irticularlze  as  t<    whet.ier 
luse  must  Involve  the  entire 
It  he  term  "legs"  -a  broadly 
le  thigh.     If  further  con- 
en   the   bill   this   language 
rlately  clarified  to  Indicate 
It  of  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
le  bill  provides  tor  "hous- 
1  the  sale  of  "housing  units 
cts  •  it  might  be  construed 
^g  the  construction  of  In- 
In  widely  separated  loca- 
itlon  Is  otherwlf.e.  the  bill 
Ion  In  this  partcular. 
Id  authorize  the  Admlnls- 
Aflalrs  to  provide  suitable 
[for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
suffering  from  spinal-cord 
with  paralysis  cf  the  legs 
[the  body  ss  a  result  of  their 
^ed  forces,  provided  the  vet- 
compensation  under  the 
by  the  Veterans*  Admln- 
count    of    such    disability, 
by  any  such  veteran,  the 
^uld  be  authorized  and  dl- 
(lire  by  purchase,  condemna- 
,  a  suitable  site.  (2)  to  con- 
be  constructed  thereon  an 
Elng.  and  (3)  upon  comple- 
[convey  to  such  veteran  by 
title  In  fee  simple  to  fuch 
I  land  upon  which  It  Is  sltu- 
rould  vest  In  the  Admlnls- 
of  carrying  out  the  en- 
Jlthorlty    now    or    hereafter 
the  construction  of  hospl- 
lake  Veterans*  Admlnlstra- 
bus  for  the  construction  of 
lie  for  the  purposes  of  this 

[bills  describes  a  standard  of 

|lvldual  housing  unit,  thus 

tflnltlon  of  ••suitable  hous- 

jprlate    dwelling"    open    to 

ion.    There  Is  a  discrepancy 

and  the  body  of  H.  R  3532, 

refers  only  to  veterans  of 

Lereas  the  body  includes  vet- 

>ar  I  as  well  as  World  War  11. 

lAdministratlon  is  not  vested 

authority  relative  to  vet- 

[>r  construction  of  buildings 

llvldvial  veterans,  other  than 

jnectlon  with  the  financing 

rchases  under  the  loan  pro- 


visions of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1044,  as  amended.  The  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  enacted  several  measures  designed 
to  expedite  the  construction  of  hotising  for 
veterans  and  to  extend  effective  priorities  to 
veterans  in  securing  housing.  These  laws 
are  administered  by  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  The  committee  may  wish  to  obtain 
the  views  of  that  agency  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Both  of  the  bills  would  Involve  a  material 
extension  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Ooagress  in  providing  veterans'  relief.  The 
Ooagress  has  developed  through  the  years  a 
laglslatlve  program  affecting  disabled  veter- 
ans, which  at  the  present  time  consists 
basically  of  three  distinct  but  integral  parts. 
The  first  is  medical  care,  hospitalization, 
and  prosthetic  appliances.  The  second  Is 
vocational  training.  The  third  Is  compen- 
sation. Blind  and  paralytic  veterans  and 
veterans  suffering  from  amputations  are 
paid  compensation  at  rates  which  are  de- 
signed to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  services 
which  they  require.  These  rates  for  wartime 
casas  range  from  $340  to  $318  monthly  where 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  two  limbs  Is  Involved. 
This  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  normal  war- 
time rate  of  $138  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Where  there  are  additional  compli- 
cations the  awards  inay  run  as  high  as  $360 
per  month. 

The  prc^sosals  here  considered  are  ap- 
parently based  upon  the  view  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a  further  obligation  to  vet- 
erans of  the  groups  described  because  of 
their  peculiar  need  for  special  housing  facili- 
ties. With  respect  to  this  need,  it  is  under- 
stood that  primary  concern  has  been  mani- 
fested for  those  with  spinal -cord  conditions 
resulting  In  paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  to  the  extent  that  regvilar  or  frequent 
use  of  a  wheel  chair  must  be  made.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  If  the  veteran's  condition  per- 
mits him  to  reside  outside  the  hospital,  many 
diiBcuIties  are  encountered  in  attempting  to 
make  use  of  ordinary  housing,  and  special 
arrangements,  such  as  wide  doorways,  ramps, 
and  apprc^riately  designed  bathrooms,  are 
desirable. 

However,  H.  R.  2101  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  wheel -chair  cases  and  might  Include 
many  veterans  whose  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
a  limb  would  not  prevent  them  from  travel- 
ing without  the  aid  of  a  wheel  chair.  On  the 
other  hand,  H.  R.  3532  is  limited  to  the 
spinal-paraplegia  group  and  would  not  ex- 
tend to  other  veterans  who  may  habitually 
use  wheel  chairs,  such  as  some  hemlpleglcs, 
severe  arthrltlcs.  severe  cardiac  cases  who 
do  not  have  the  cardiac  reserve  to  walk  but 
may  sit,  poliomyelitis  patients  who  have  been 
unable  to  become  rehabilitated  sufficiently  to 
walk  again,  and  those  with  severely  crippling 
head  wounds  or  severely  deformed  extremi- 
ties. 

It  is  believed  that  piecemeal  legislation 
on  this  subject  would  be  Ill-advised  and 
that  If  any  such  legislation  is  to  be  en- 
acted It  should  apply  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  all  veterans  with  service-connected 
conditions  resulting  In  a  .distinctive  need 
for  special  housing  facilities.  Therefore,  if 
the  benefit  Is  geared  to  conditions  necessitat- 
ing the  permanent  use  of  wheel  chairs,  It 
should  be  available  to  all  veterans  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  should  not  single  the 
paraplegia  group  out  for  preference. 

With  respect  to  the  paraplegia  cases  the 
following  factual  information  is  submitted 
as  bearing  on  the  matters  under  considera- 
tion. There  are  approximately  2,400  of  these 
ssmce-connectcd  spinal-cord  cases  from 
World  War  II  and  a  very  few  of  them 
from  World  War  I.  a  majority  of  the 
World  War  I  group  having  died  within  a 
period  of  months  after  their  period  of  in- 
Jury.  There  are  approximately  UOO  of  the 
splnel-cord-lnjiiry  cases  now  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospUals.  Of  this  number. 
It  is  estimated  that  600  to  700  will  eventually 
be  able  to  leave  the  hospital.    However,  all 


of  those  who  have  left  the  hospitals  or  may 
be  expected  to  do  so  wUl  require  rehospitall- 
zatlon  from  time  to  time  for  further  medi- 
cal and  surgical  care  and  rehabilitative  meas- 
ures. It  is  anticipated  that  600  or  600  of  the 
most  'difficult  cases  will  never  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospitals,  either  because  of  the 
severity  of  their  injuries  or  of  their  wish 
not  to  leave  or  their  lock  of  interest  in 
their  own  rehabilitation.  These  must  al- 
ways have  available  good  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  The  majority  of  the  1,800  who 
have  left  or  will  leave  the  hospitals  will  not 
require  extensive  medical  care  thereafter,  but 
the  majority  of  them  will  need  good  attend- 
ant care,  whether  from  a  member  of  the 
family  or  from  a  hired  professional  at- 
tendant. 

While  hospitalized,  a  complete  medical  re- 
habilitation program  is  prescribed  for  these 
paraplegia  patients.  This  Includes  a  great 
amount  of  physical  therapy,  for  they  require 
much  hydrotherapy,  massage,  and  beat. 
They  are  prescribed  occupational  therapy  In 
order  to  loosen  up  and  develop  dexterity  of 
the  upper  extremities  as  needed.  The  med- 
ical rehabilitation  program  is  started  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  includes  the  process  of  learn- 
ing to  move  about  from  place  to  place  In 
bed,  to  move  from  the  bed  to  the  wheel  chair, 
to  dress,  and  finally.  In  many  cases,  to  put  on 
braces,  to  crutch-walk  up  and  dciwn  stairs, 
cross  streets,  up  and  down  curbK.  get  into 
busses  and  even  automobiles,  and  learn  to 
drive  their  own  cars  by  means  of  special  at- 
tachments. Much  of  this  work  is  taught  by 
corrective  physical  rehabilitation  supervisors. 
In  addition,  educational  therapy  and  manual- 
arts  therapy  is  available  for  these  patients. 
Many  of  them  have  not  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  to  finish 
their  high-school  subjects  while  in  the  hos- 
pital. Others  are  taught  office  manai^ement, 
clerical  work,  and  educatloiml  subjects  com- 
mensurate with  their  mental  and  physical 
capabilities.  The  manual-arts-therapy  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  to  provide  motiva- 
tion for  these  patients,  this  being  a  very 
important  factor  In  their  rehabilitation.  By 
means  of  this  program  the  patient  may  go 
Into  any  of  several  shops,  such  as  woodwork- 
ing, radio  repair,  typewriter  repair.  Jewelry 
making,  and  watchmaking  and  repair.  The 
latter  course  has  been  most  interesting  to 
these  patients,  as  it  provides  a  good  Income 
in  a  vocation  in  which  they  may  easily  en- 
gage in  spite  of  their  disability.  There  are 
over  70  of  these  men  at  the  Bulova  School  of 
Watchmaking,  at  Wooctaide,  Long  Island, 
completing  their  course,  and  there  will  be  an- 
other 25  or  30  ready  to  go  to  the  school  by 
July  1,  1947.  All  of  these  men  started  the 
course  whilft  still  in  the  hospital:  after  dis- 
charge they  continue  at  the  Bulova  School 
and  are  given  credit  for  their  work  done  In 
the  hospital. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  Infor- 
mation that  a  large  number  of  the  para- 
plegics will  not  be  able  to  leave  the  hos- 
pitals and  therefore  would  not  require  the 
special  housing  benefits  which  would  be  af- 
forded by  H.  R.  2101  or  H.  R.  3632.  Moreover, 
the  rehabilitation  program  will  enable  many 
of  those  who  leave  the  hospitals  to  supple- 
ment their  disability  compensation  by  their 
own  earnings.  An  outright  grant  of  special 
hotising  to  all  of  the  paraplegics  would  there- 
fore affect  some  who  will  not  need  the  ben- 
efits and  others  who  might  be  able  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  acquisition 
thereof. 

The  needs  of  the  veterans  with  paraplegia 
or  other  permanent  conditions  requiring  the 
use  of  wheel  chairs  relate  primarily  to  spe- 
cial housing  facilities  which  are  not  avail- 
able to  them  m  conventional  dwellings.  If 
the  Government  should  pay  the  entire  cost 
or  a  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  spe- 
cially designed  housing  units,  there  would 
appear  to  result  a  discrimination  against 
many  other  seriously  disabled  veterans  who 
can  utilize  ordinary  dwellings  but  must  ac- 


quire them.  If  at  all,  at  their  own  cost.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  in  these  cases  should  not 
extend  beyond  defraying  such  percentage  of 
the  hotising  cost  as  may  be  adequate  to 
take  eare  of  the  increased  expense  incident 
to  the  extra  facilities.  This  program  might 
well  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  ct 
equalizing  the  opportunities  of  veterans  in 
the  wheel-chair  group  with  those  of  other 
disabled  veterans  in  obtaining  houna  for 
their  own  use.  Such  a  plan  would  likewise 
harmonize  with  the  rehabilitation  program 
which  is  aimed  at  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual's  abUity  to  supply 
his  own  wants,  for  though  he  would  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Government  he  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibility  tor  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
home. 

WhUe  H.  B.  3532  is  considered  too  broad 
because  it  would  provide  lor  the  outright 
gift  of  a  house,  it  Is  noted  that  H.  R.  2101 
involves  a  sharing  of  the  cost  of  special  hotu- 
ing  by  the  Government  and  by  the  veteran. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  cost,  which  would  be  the  Government's 
contribution  under  that  bill,  would  be  ex- 
cessive beyond  the  actual  pro  rata  cost  oc- 
casioned by  the  special  design  and  facilities. 
While  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  not 
possessed  of  accurate  Information  Indicating 
the  average  cost  of  such  speclal-purpoae 
houses,  it  is  considered  that  a  liberal  and 
adequate  amount  for  this  purpose  wotild  be 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  over-all  cost. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  required  to  bear  an  unrea- 
sonable part  of  the  cost  of  an  tuinecessarlly 
expensive  dwelling.  It  Is  further  believed  that 
a  stated  amount  should  be  prescribed  as 
the  maximum  of  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion. 

A  program  of  the  character  suggested  wotild 
also  be  more  equitable  liecatue  It  would 
probably  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by 
those  veterans  who  acttially  Intend  to  retain 
the  homes  for  their  own  tise  and  occupancy. 
An  outright  gift  of  a  home,  such  as  provided 
by  H.  R.  3532,  without  any  requirement  that 
the  veteran  shall  tise  and  retain  the  same, 
would  permit  some  veterans  imable  to  leave 
the  hospital  and  others  who  may  have  homes, 
to  apply  for  the  benefit  with  the  purpose  of 
Immediately  disposing  thereof  for  their  own 
monetary  gain. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  legislation  which  wotild  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  pay  50  percent 
of  the  cost,  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  of  a  suit- 
ably eqtilpped  hotising  unit  for  each  veteran 
of  both  the  peacetime  and  the  wartime  serv- 
ice who  Is  entitled  to  compensation  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  accotint  of  permanent  disability 
which  will  require  the  regular  or  the  frequent 
and  periodical  use  of  a  wheel  chair.  In  view 
of  the  permanent  character  of  the  benefit. 
it  Is  not  believed  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  wartime  veterans.  Purtherm<M-e,  if  the 
veteran  is  to  contribute  half  of  the  cost  it 
wotild  appear  preferable  that  the  re^xmsi- 
billty  for  acquiring  the  housing  unit  should 
be  upon  the  veteran  so  that  his  Individual 
tastes  may  be  Indulged,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  should  be  discharged 
imder  appropriate  procedures  by  which  the 
Government  would  pay  the  specifled  pwropor- 
tion  of  the  cost  which  the  veteran  has  in- 
curred in  his  own  transaction. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  cost  estimate 
of  either  H.  R.  2101  or  H.  R.  3532  for  the 
reasons  that  Information  is  not  available  as 
to  the  number  of  potential  beneficiaries  and 
no  cost  limitation  Is  described  by  either  bill 
for  each  home  and  the  land  on  which  it 
is  situsted.  However,  as  indicated  above, 
there  are  approximately  2.400  World  War  11 
veterans  In  the  splnal-cord-paraplegla  group. 
The  number  of  World  War  I  veterans  In  this 
group  Is  not  known,  but  they  are  very  few. 
The  number  of  World  War  II  veterans  that 
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an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that 
Industry  Itself  might  well  Imitate.     In  their 


tion.     I  have  no  quarrel   with  the  rich      I 
will  readilv  grant  that  there  Is  notbinz  more 


outgrowths   of  our   Constitution.    The   an- 
RUl&hed  wails  of  the  opponents  of  improve- 
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be  aff*ct*d  by  H   R   2101  by  re«son  of 

or  the  loee  of  mm*,  of  one  or  both 

be  indicated  because  of  the  In- 

In  the  definition  of  the  disability. 

heretofore  explained.    U  legislation  were 

along  the  lines  suggested.  Including 

cases  entitled  to  compensa- 

IM  number  agacfd  would   be   larger 

hcee  in  the  pmnfktfU  group,  but  no 

Is  available  to  Indicate  how  many 

have  disabilities  which  require  the 
or   frequent   and   periodical   use   of 
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eonnectlon  It  should  be  noted  with 
to  the  paraplegia  group  tlu»t  It  Is 
_  that  the  total  coet  of  ho^tltaJtM- 
thoee  in  tUta  groop  to  between  $18 
per  day  each.    Hofwever.  as  indicated. 
,  veterans  were  furnished  houses,  they 
still  require  occasional  hoeptfiteatton. 
_*ct  cost  of  which  cannot  be  MMoMted. 
I  pperent.  however,  that  there  would  be 
terlal    saving    In    hospitalization    and 
treatipent  expense  In  any  case  where  a  vet- 
able  to  leave  the  hoapltal  and  live  at 


eran 
home 
For 
Admiiiistrat 


the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Vetwans* 
ion  IS  unable  to  recommend  lav- 
eonild««tlon  of  H.  R.  2102  and  H.  R. 
1  thetr  present  extensive  form. 

has  been  InsaflMent  tln^e  to  clear 
with  the  Bureeu  of  the  Budget, 
advice  Is  received  from  that  Bureau 
,..  relationship  of  these  bills  to  the  pro- 
of the  President,  the  Committee  will  be 


leport 


he 


Sincerely  yours. 

Omax  N    Ba.WLET. 
Gmerei,  United  Stotrt  Armif. 

Administrator. 


QiMce  Is  Belweca  Dtrntrncj  vni 
T*talitwiaMMi 


IN 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxufocs 
THX  HOCSI  OP  RSPRKSKNTATTW 

Monday,  June  iO.  1947 


m.  8ABATH.  llr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  U  •  American  Veterans'  Committee  Is 
"dt  Kns  first!"  In  the  cynical  lelf- 
seek  ng  of  the  postwar  world,  the  hard- 
heac  ed.  practical  Idealism  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans*  Committee  ha.s  been  a 
heal  t-warming  thing,  even  though  it  has 
ther  ^  earned  the  denunciations  of  the 
red-  )altera. 

IB  Uie  convention  which  AVC  held  at 
Mth  taint  the  "middle-of-the-road" 
slat*  headed  by  Chat  Paterson.  whom 
mosi  of  us  have  known  and  liked  as  the 
lagla  atlve  representative  of  AVC.  was 
chai  man.  and  AVC  moved  into  a  new 
posl  ion  of  enlightened  political  and  eco- 
nomc  leadership  of  thoughtful  and 
civil  -minded  veterans  who  t)elieve  that 
wrr  et  to  their  country  in  peacetime  is 
as  n  uch  a  part  of  the  Job  of  citizenship 
as  strvice  in  wartime. 

It  was.  I  think,  typical  of  the  AVCs 
aim  t  and  ideals  that  for  a  second  time 
the]  should  choose  as  their  principal 
con'  en  tlon  speaker  a  prince  of  the  Ro- 
maz  Catholic  Church  who  is  t>eloved  of 
all  Americans,  the  Most  Reverend  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell.  D.  D..  auxiUary  bishop  of 
my  friend,  and  the  friend  of 
everywhere. 


Bishop  Shell  carries  on.  with  a  pr 
tical  Christianity  and  an  innate  g( 
ness  which  brings  to  mind  the  wore 
St.  Paul:   "Faith  without  works  is 
naught.  ■     With  supreme  courage 
clarity,  he  supports  his  good  works 
an    articulate    philosophy    which 
with  the  sincerity  of  his  passionate 
lief  in  democracy  and  in  men. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  appreciatK 
that  belief  that  I  insert  in  the  Ra< 
under  leave,  the  text  of  Bishop  Shi 
address  to  the  AVC:  and  I  urge  you. 
Speaker,   and  all  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  all  Americans  who  bel 
in  America  and  value  our  way  of  llfe,| 
read  and  ponder  his  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he  rej 
what  I   have   said   so   often:    that 
choice,  not  in  the  future,  but  nowj 
between  democracy  and  totalitarii 
and  that  he  denounces  intemperate 
baiting,   avaricious   vested   weaU>^, 
communism  suid  fascism  with  eq  lal, 
hemence. 

The  text  of  his  address  follow 
Aooexaa  bt  thx  Moar  Rbvbiknd  Bebmj 

Shxu..  D.  D..  AuxiLiAST  Bishop  or  Ci 

DXUVXKXD  AT  THX  NATIONAL  CONVII 
THX     AMXaiCAN     VXTXXANS'     COMMI 

JuNX  20.  1947,  AT  MiLWAUKXX.  Wis 
In  the  life  of  every  nation  come.<  a  mc 
wben  that  nation  must  study  once  mc 
iMMlc   principles.     It    must   reexamine 
basic  ideals  which  are  the  source  of  lt8( 
new:    and    it   must    examine    Itself 
whether    it    U   still    following    those 
mHH  a  moment  has  arrived  for  the 
Bt$ltm.     It  Is  a  moment  crucial  In  lu 
cations  not  only  lor  «■  but  for  all  hums 
In  the  tragic  wmr  which  aeourged  our 
and  in  the  social  revolution  now  swe<     ii| 
earth,  there  U  and  there  shaU  reoiaia 
one  Isstic:  lian.  and  the  treedom  and 
belonging    to   him.     It    Is    imperative 
that  we  be  neither  lgiK>rant  nor  un< 
of  what  the  American  Ideal  U:  for  it 
Ideal  which,  in  the  destiny  of  this 
was  meant  to  be  a  model  and  a  hope 
people  of  the  world. 

The  ide«a  of  America  la  a  aoclety 
men  en)oylng  the  frulta  of  Juatlce: 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  worship;  men  fr 
govern  themaelvea  without  arbltrn-^     d4 
nation  by  self-appointed  masters:       •-u 
to  live  their  Uvea  without  fear  or  oppr 
or    want:     men    free    from    any 
strangulation  which  would  make  fr 
hollow  catch-word.      This   Is   th4 
Ideal,  an  Ideal  which  is  the  very  life 
of  a  genuine  and  oi'tinlmd  daaao<     mc 
clety. 

Americans  have  always  sought  frt>< 
jvtatlce  for  all  men.    They  have  sou^.u 
dom  and  Jtistlce.  becatise  only  In  sv 
atmoaphere  can  the  human  person  flourt 
the  aaanuer   Ood    Intended.    Preedom 
justice  are  not  luxuries  which  only  tbe 
and    prlvUeged    can    afford.      They 
merely  an  expenalve  addition  to  fin*  i 
They  are  an  abeolute  condition  of  life. 
are    Ood-glven    rlghu.    not    somethlt 
stowed  by  a  paternalistic  govemn<<-nt 
kindly  supersute.    They  iMlong  a-     f 
to  all  men  and  to  every  man  Indiv;     i^|| 
The  key  to  the  Interpretation  ot    \:i)4 
history   Is  the  peratsteat  stnaggle    '  > 
alive  thla  ideal  of  treettoan  and  Jumk 
vindicate  It  and  to  expand  it  againat 
force  which  would  seek  to  destroy  or 
It.    That  struggle  has  never  ended,  ai 
generation    of    Aaerteaai    must    not 
protect  and  eooaelMata  the  hard -won 
of  the  peat:  it  must  atao  move  fo 
making  freedom  and  Juatlee  vital 
every  sphere  of  life  tor  ever- increasing 
bers  of  people. 


;;S  TOTALlTAaiANISi* 
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that  It  Is  impossible 
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jm  the  Christian  belief 
jinlque  value  of  the  hu- 
inscends  all  the  power 
rid.    In  our  democracy. 
|on  and  the  end  of  the 
kper.  the  maker,  not  the 
>nly  at  our  grave  peril 
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cracy:    for  without  this 
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^lon.  freedom  and  Justice 
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|of  men. 
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an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that 
Industry  Itself  might  well  Imitate.  In  their 
over-all  concern  for  Justice  the  labor  unions 
have  pointed  the  way  to  their  colleagues. 
The  unions,  unquestionably,  have  d(me  more 
than  any  other  economic  group  to  bring  Jus- 
tice to  ordinary  men;  by  and  large,  they  have 
been  more  democratic  within  their  own  ranks 
than  have  their  managerial  counterparts.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  United 
States,  if  any  serious  harm  were  done  to  the 
cause  of  unionism  now;  unfortunate  for  the 
very  things  for  which  America  stands:  lib- 
erty. Justice,  and  equality. 

There  is  still  much  muttering  about  what 
the  opponents  of  social  progress  are  pleased 
to  call  Government  interference.  One  of 
the  reasons  businessmen  complain  about 
Government  interference  Is  that  for  genera- 
tions no  government  dared  question  the  ac- 
tions of  business.  Naturally,  therefore,  when 
legitimate  and  'necessary  Government  inter- 
vention began,  there  was  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  Much  of  the  resentment  at 
Government  intervention  is  In  the  nature  of 
hurt  suri:rise,  like  that  of  an  undisciplined 
child  that  is  suddenly  made  to  do  what  he 
should  have  been  doing  all  along.  Let  us 
not.  however,  carry  this  analogy  too  far. 
For  the  abuses  of  our  Industry  have  not  been 
the  actions  of  a  child.  They  have  often  been 
heinous  crimes  against  society. 

There  would  never  have  been  any  Govern- 
ment interference  if  business  had  regulated 
Itself:  and  if  business  had  shown  at  least  as 
much  concern  for  worklngmen  as  for  profits. 
What  they  call  interference  is  a  result  of 
their  own  failure  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  well-being  of  the  people  Recent  social 
legislation  is  the  result  of  the  full,  unre- 
Ber\-ed  recognition  that  the  Government  has 
the  fundamental  duty  to  secure  citizens  In 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
rights.  This  includes  the  fundamental  right 
of  providing  for  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents a  decent  livelihood  by  honest  and  ef- 
ficient labor.  If  private  Industry  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  afford  men  the  opportunity 
of  honorable  employment,  government  U 
bound  by  Its  very  nature  to  employ  all  Its 
resources  to  secure  to  all  cltiaens  this  es- 
sential right  to  work.  This  Is  not  a  new 
truth,  and  Leo  Xin  gave  it  excellent  ex- 
preeslon  when  he  said:  "It  Is  the  first  duty 
of  every  government  to  make  sure  that  the 
laws  and  Institutions,  the  general  character 
and  administration  of  the  commonwealth, 
•re  such  as  to  produce  of  themselves  public 
well-being  and  private  prosperity.  Above  all. 
the  public  administration  must  duly  and 
solicitously  provide  for  the  welfare  and  the 
comfort  of  the  working  people."  The  people 
who  pay  the  price  for  economic  blunders  are 
not  the  bland.  well-taUored  leaders  of  the 
biuiness  world;  but  unhappy  men  and  women 
trembling  for  their  Jobs. 

MOW    THE   BOUXaOWS   l«JOX« 

Recent  rumblings  against  social  advances 
are  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  time 
when  the  sphere  of  business  was  an  absolute; 
even  Ood  Himself,  it  seemed.  coxUd  not 
enter.  In  the  past  several  years  I  have  de- 
tected. I  fear,  a  carnival  air  among  certain  of 
the  rich,  as  if  the  happy  hunting  days  are 
about  to  return.  There  is  rejoicing  in  the 
camp  of  the  bourbons:  and  they  charge,  with 
unseemly  haste,  to  push  the  sweaty  people 
back  behind  the  barricades  The  anarchistic, 
communistic  unions  are  aix)ut  to  be  broken 
Once  more  the  worker's  inalienable  right  to 
starve  will  stand  as  one  of  the  foremost 
pillars  of  free  enterprUe:  once  more  a  total 
disregard  for  human  dignity  will  be  accepted 
as  an  avowed  principle  of  commerce.  Once 
more  the  almighty  dollar  wUl  be  elevated  to 
the  altar,  to  be  worshiped  as  the  one  true 
Ood.  Once  more  the  devout  followers  of 
ICammao  are  in  control  of  the  sacred  edifice 
of  iNialnaaa.  which  can  no  longer  be  touched 
by  moraUty  or  law.  After  all.  business  is 
buBlneas;  we  can  hope  for  no  further  revela- 
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tlon.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rich.  I 
will  readily  grant  that  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  the  sight  of  the  privileged 
classes  enjoying  their  privileges;  but  I  must 
admit,  even  more  readily,  that  there  is  notic- 
ing more  heart-rending  than  the  sight  of  the 
underprivileged  grubbing  for  the  basic 
decencies  o*  life. 

Another  example  of  this  state  of  mind  is 
seen  in  the  tax  law  sent  to  the  President,  and 
fortunately  vetoed  by  him.  With  tender  con- 
cern for  those  in  the  upper  income  brackets, 
our  lawmakers  evolved  a  tax  reduction  which 
adds  to  the  average  man's  income  the 
princely  sum  of  $30  and  to  the  rich  man's  in- 
come anything  from  $1,000  up.  I  do  not  by  ' 
any  means  advocate  "soaking"  the  rich;  but 
the  President  was  certainly  right  when  he 
said  this  plan  gave  too  much  tax  relief  too 
soon  to  the  wrong  people. 

PLEADS  FOX   XEFUGEXS 

Yet  another  Indication  of  our  failure  to 
live  up  to  our  ideals  is  the  languid  interest 
in  the  Stratton  bill.  This  is  the  bill  which 
would  permit  400.000  displaced  persons  to 
enter  the  United  States  over  a  4-year  period. 
Probably  the  strongest,  opposition  to  this 
bill  comes  from  our  own  indifference  to  the 
pitiful  plight  of  these  people.  They  hunger 
not  only  for  food  and  drink,  but  for  Justice 
and  mercy.  They  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
their  native  lands,  for  reasons  that  are 
perfectly  obvious.  They  look  to  the  United 
States  as  to  an  Island  of  light  in  a  sea  of 
darkness.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to  live 
again,  if  \  e  will  Just  give  them  a  chance. 
The  opposition  comes  also  from  the  profes- 
sional Americans,  interested,  they  allege,  in 
preserving  us  from  alien  influences,  although 
the  bill  expressly  provides  that  undesirable 
persons  will  be  excluded.  Our  raciaUy  pure 
patriotic  groups  ha%e  quite  forgotten  that  we 
are  all  the  descendants  of  Immigrants.  To 
them  and  to  all  who  think  like  them,  I 
should  like  to  repeat  these  lines: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  b.er.the 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 

me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

The  greatness  of  America  has  come  from 
Just  such  groups.  Our  welcome  to  these 
people  would  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
world  as  the  leading  exponent  of  liberty  for 

all  men. 

There  is  another  example  of  our  waning 
care  for  Justice  and  freedom.  This  is  the 
regrettable  tendency  to  find  communistic 
Infiuence  In  almost  every  proposal  for  legiti- 
mate social  and  economic  improvement,  and 
those  who  favor  such  measures  are  arbitrarily 
accused  of  being  Communists.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery why  there  must  be  a  Communist  plot  in 
these  measures.  We  have  been  told  that  if 
we  Just  let  free  enterprise  alone  big  business 
would  bring  us  straight  into  a  modern  garden 
of  Eden.  Those  who  dared  to  protest  were 
immediately  labeled  Communists.  Even  now, 
if  anyone  points  to  the  evils  of  modern 
industrial  society,  the  smear  brigade  goes  iQto 
Immediate  action. 

Does  a  speaker  have  the  temerity  to  state 
that  anti-Semitism  is  un-Chrlstian  and  im- 
Amerlcan?  He  is  a  Communist.  Does  he 
dare  take  the  part  of  labor?  That  is  suffi- 
cient proof  to  label  him  a  Communist.  Was 
he  against  scrapping  the  OPA?  Etoes  he  men- 
tion that  the  wholesale  price  of  food  producU 
has  risen  40  percent  since  OPA  was  done  to 
death?  Does  he  remind  the  propagandisu 
of  free  enterprise  that  they  promised  to  bring 
prices  down  if  controls  were  removed?  Does 
he  remind  them  that  profits  and  prices  have 
spiraled  dizzily  whUe  wages  have  not  kept 
pace?    If  he  does,  he  is  labeled  a  Communist. 

Nattirally,  our  good  social  laws  are  posi- 
tively  not  eommunistic;    they   are   nofmal 


outgrowths  of  oiu  Constitution.  The  an-  - 
guished  wails  of  the  exponents  of  Improve- 
ment serve  only  the  communistic  move- 
ment. They  arouse  a  fear  of  progress  which 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  thereupon  appear  In  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  the  sole  defenders  of  the  common 
man.  If  the  high  tide  of  national  prosperity' 
recedes,  many  citizens  may  turn  to  com- 
munism, in  the  mistaken  apprehension  tliat 
the  Communists  are  the  champions  of  the 
underprivileged. 

COMMUNISM    IS    WaONO 

At  the  same  time  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  think  tha,.  there  can  be  any  com- 
promise between  communism  and  democracy. 
Communism  is  intrinsically  wrong,  under 
any  form,  in  any  possible  combination  of 
circumstances.  And  we  detest  its  fruits  Just 
as  we  detest  the  fruits  of  fascism.  Now,  I 
do  not  believe  in  hysterical  ranting  or  In 
witch  hunting.  But  I  do  believe  in  Intelli- 
gent appraisal  of  realities  and  of  men.  Time 
after  time.  Communists  have  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  the  trust  and  respect  of 
men  of  integrity.  Time  after  time,  worthy 
organizations  have  found  themselves  dom- 
inated by  a  few  persistent  and  clever  men. 
Time  after  time,  these  worthy  organizations 
have  lost  the  support  of  decent  people  be- 
cause of  the  actions  of  their  few  Communist 
members.  Today  a  growing  number  of  true 
progressives  are  realizing  that  the  Com- 
munist alBliation  Is  the  kiss  of  death.  We 
can  never  forget  that  A.nerican  Commu- 
nists are  the  spiritual  cousins  and  the  servile 
lackeys  of  totalitarianism.  And  we  In- 
stinctively recoil  from  lackeys,  whether  In 
the  service  of  the  well-to-do  or  their  totali- 
tarian counterparts. 

These  and  other  problems  In  America  can 
be  solved  in  freedom  and  Jtutice  if  we  act 
in  unity.  When  the  war  ended,  the  unity 
that  had  Joined  us  in  wartime  was  revealed 
in  its  true  light:  a  temporary  partnership  de- 
signed to  cease  wben  the  last  shot  was  fired. 
Many  short-sighted  Americans  forget  that, 
while  war  Is  a  hard,  dirty  buslneaa.  It  is 
Just  as  difficult  to  fashion  a  true  peace 
They  have  forgotten  that  without  the  com- 
plete and  unselfish  cooperation  and  guid- 
ance of  America  the  world  cannot  win  a  real 
peace.  And  only  a  united  America  can  lead 
the  world  to  peace.  Apparently,  some  of  our 
prominent  men  have  not  learned  that  what 
happens  in  Timbuktu  has  repercuaslons  in 
Toledo;  that  when  the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
Pole  are  threatened,  the  life  and  lil>erty  of  a 
Phlladelpbian  are  In  jeopardy. 

We  can  achieve  this  unity  only  in  a  com- 
mon belief  that  man  is  a  creature  of  unique 
dignity:  that  his  rlghU  are  inalienable,  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  come  to  him  from 
Ood.  There  is  no  other  road  to  unity.  But 
unity  can  make  us  successful  in  the  fight  for 
Justice  only  if  we  have  the  right  motives. 
We  cannot  be  motivated  by  some  vague 
sentimental  affection  for  the  common  man. 
or  by  hatred  of  the  rich.  We  must  be  moti- 
vated by  solid,  real  concepts,  by  the  Father- 
hood of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
These  are  the  beginning  of  all  human  rela- 
tions; they  are  the  bed-rock  foundation  of 
enduring  peace.  Only  when  we  realize  that 
human  rights  are  derived  from  God  can  w« 
effectively  fight  unbridled  social  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  Only  then  do  we  have 
the  right  motives  for  granting  to  others 
that  liberty  aad  Justice  which  we  demand 
for  ourselves. 

How  long  do  you  think  our  present  Con- 
gress would  fumble  if.  united  in  this  way,  we 
demanded  immediate  action  to  provide  de- 
cent housing,  with  only  incidental  regard  for 
the  hitherto  sacred  rlg^t  of  plentiful  profit? 
Here  we  are.  a  Nation  of  140.000,000  people, 
with  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  produce  war 
material  in  an  unending  sUeam;  but  we  bog 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

or  nxiMota 
IW  TI!«  H008B  OP  REWtKlBRTATIVBS 


June  30.  1947 
Mr.    Speaker. 


^    Monday. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavc'to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
0M>.  I  include  the  foUowlog  aitlcle  by 
Joseph  and  Stewart  AJsop: 

wan.*  coMesaas  nnotD 
(By  Joaeph  and  Stcirart  Alsop) 

Something  has  been  qoletly  In  progrrw 
In  Chicago  and  DotroH  wbleb  naay  In  the  I 
end   have   a   aaoio  fRioaad  eCcct   on   the 
future  of  the  Amsrieaa  labor  movement,  and 
Indssd  on  American  politics  m  a  whole,  than 
tbe  eontroveralal  new  labor  act.     One  of  (be 
sllckaat  maneuvers  in  labor  history  has  been 
going  on   in   the  ClO's  United'  Autottobile 
Workers,  the  biggest  CIO  union.     Thu  ma> 
neuvcr  Is  designed  to  oust  Walter  Reutt.er, 
antl-Commtuilst   UAW   president,   Irom    ttiej 
union's   leodsmblp   and    replace    him    witb 
George  Addas,  dark-faced   »mbttk>ua  seire-' 
tary-treasurer.  who  has  consistently  wo.       i 
with  the  Communists. 

If  the  trick  succeeds,  the  resuiu  are 
tlraly      forsas  sable.       Unions     ropceeent 
aomethlng  dose  to  a  majority  at  tbe  total] 
membership  of  the  CIO  will  then  have  fallen 
under    tight    Communist    control    or    deep! 
Communist  influence.     The  .^tuation  will  be 
quite  beyond  remedy  by  Philip  Murray,  the 
dO's  sincere  but  varinsitlin  prealdent.    And  I 
for  the  first  tine  In  Amertean  history  a  reuJly  I 
Important  segment  of   the  American   labor! 
movement  will  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  tbo 
Comaiunlst  Party.     In  the  light  of  this  poaal- 
blllty,  the  commotion  about   the  labor  laWi 
looks  pretty  much  like  fiddling  while  Romo' 
buma. 

The  blatory  of  the  maneuver  Is  Inter- 
esting, l^tr  a  long  time  there  have  been 
jurisdictional  UAW  uoubles  between  UAW 
and  another  CIO  union,  the  small  farm<- 
equlpment  workers  The  farm-equipment 
workers  are  tightly  held  by  tbe  Contmunisu. 
The  political  position  of  Orant  Oakes.  farm- 
equipment  prealdent.  may  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  endorsed  a  subscrip- 
tion drive  of  the  New  York  Dally  Worker  a 
journal  to  which  be  frequmtly  grants  rx«  I 
ehateo  tef  views.  Nevertheless  the  CIO] 
loadsnlUp.  ■outbor  laehxled.  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  arrange  a  merger  between  the 
UAW  and  the  PBW.  to  do  away  with  the 
jurladlctional  complications.  The  PKW  has 
always  ptUled  away  from  simple  amalgama- 
tion, on  Instructions  from  tbe  party,  claim- 
ing that  the  union  noodsd  a  "better  dr.tl." 

When  tbe  FEW  tuiusd  down  a  specific 
msrger  proposal  made  by  the  CIO's  jurisdic- 
tional committee,  which  the  UAW  has  ac- 
cepted, a  eoBsmlttee  of  the  UAW  was  esub- 
Itabed  to  negotiate  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  PEW  to  find  acceptable  terma. 
The  UAW  committee  was  bsoidsd  by  Joseph 
Msttson.  and  the  other  mombsrs  were  Arnold 
Attwood  and  Oeorge  Burt.  All  three  are 
Addes  men.  Mattaon  never  reported  any 
specific  progress  to  tbe  UAW  board.  In 
March.  Reuther  offsrsd  to  bsip  along  nei^o- , 
tiations.  A  number  ot  wmmMa^  between  the  I 
two  oonunlttees  were  called.,  to  take  pla 
In  Mstttber's  oOke.  All  were  canceled  at  tbo 
last  moment  by  the  PKW. 

Tbe  regular  board  meeting  of  the  UAW 
took  place  In  Chteafo  from  June  9  to  June  IS. 
On  June  10  the  PKW  lastied  a  statement 
that  a  propoaal  for  a  merger  had  t>een  sub- 
mltj^  to  Philip  Murray.  Questioned  on; 
this  Oeorge  Addes  claimed  that  he  knew 
noUung  about  It.  and  so  did  his  men  on  the 
boaid.     Walter   Reuther  announced  dunu^^ 
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being  purchased  In  this  country  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  have  pointed  cut  that 
Russian  tankers  were  loading  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  at  West  Coast  ports  and 
have  protessed  to  see  some  similarity  be- 
tween this  policy  and  that  of  supplying  scrap 
Iron  to  Japan  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  warnings  that 
the  United  States  would  face  a  shortage  of 
fuel  oil  this  winter  and  hints  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  compelled  c  resume  gaso- 
line rationing. 

Also,  fears  were  expressed  by  Army  and 
Navy  aviation  officials  that  some  service 
planes  might  be  grounded  In  the  near  futtire 
due  to  a  shortage  of  aviation  gasoline. 

Teaterday  three  important  developments 
brought  the  oU  issue  out  In  the  open. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  Its 
office  of  International  trade,  announced  the 
relmpositlon  of  wartime  controls  on  the  ex- 
port of  petroleum  products. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  announced 
that  sales  of  gasoline  to  dealers  would  be 
rationed  In  IS  mldwestern  Sutes  during  the 
summer  months. 

Congressman  Alvin  P.  Weichcl.  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
revealed  that  the  tankers  In  which  American 
oil  Is  being  transported  to  Russia  originally 
»ere  built  for  the  United  States  Government. 
He  would  like  to  know  how  Russia  got  them 
and.  If  they  were  transferred  to  Russia  dur- 
ing the  war  under  lend-lease,  why  they  have 
not  been  returned. 

The  policy  of  permitting  shipments  of  oil 
to  Russia  at  a  time  when  Soviet  propaganda 
organs  are  denouncing  the  United  States  in 
hostile  terms  and  when  our  own  oil  supplies 
are  In  short  supply  appears  to  be  another 
example  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Government 
not  knowing  what  Its  left  hand  Is  doing. 

Al«).  It  seems  peculiar  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  controls  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  next  Monday,  just  24  hours  before 
the  emergency  law  authorizing  such  export 
regulation  Is  due  to  expire. 

This  raL<«s  the  question  of  whether  the 
Department  Is  primarily  Interested  in  con- 
serving the  United  States'  supply  of  oil,  or 
in  persuading  Congress  to  extend  Its  war- 
time powers. 

The  Department  said  that  168.306  barrels 
of  oil  had  been  transported  to  Russia  during 
the  fir.st  4  months  of  this  year.  But  Weichel 
rejKjrted  that  125,500  barrels  of  oil  and  12.895 
barrels  of  gasoline  had  been  shipped  to  Russia 
In  the  past  2  weeks  alone,  and  that  three 
more  Russian-operated  but  Ame*;an-bullt 
tankers  are  loading  In  California  ports  and 
are  due  to  sail  before  the  United  States 
embargo  will  go  Into  effect. 

Something  smells  bad  here,  and  It  Is  more 
than  just  the  odor  of  oil.  A  thorough  In- 
vestigation may  disclose  another  Teapot 
Dome  with  an  International  angle. 


Address  of  Hon.  George  A.  Dondero,  of 
Michigan,  Before  the  Roanoke  Rotary 
Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR. 

or  VIBCINIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  ALMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  "ye  shaU 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  Until  truth  gains  and  holds 
mastery  over  the  minds  of  men.  the 
subtle,  disrupting,  infiltrating  anathema 
of  communism  will  continue  to  spread  its 
cancerous  growth  to  degrade,  pollute,  and 


finally  destroy  its  only  direct  antithesis — 
democracy. 

No  member  of  this  body  can  render  a 
greater  service  to  the  Nation  than  by 
carrying  to  the  people,  with  relentless 
and  uncompromising  conviction,  the  un- 
varnished truth  anent  the  black  and  de- 
spicable horror  of  the  essence,  purpose, 
design,  and  threat  of  communism  to  our 
way  of  life. 

With  characteristic  candor,  force,  elo- 
quence, and  courage  such  a  service  was 
rendered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dondero]  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Rotary  Club  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  on  June  26.  1947. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  Mr.  Don- 
DEROs  address: 

The  Roao  to  StmvivAL  Leads  to  the  Right 
It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  come  to  Virginia 
and  make  my  first  speech  In  the  Old  Domin- 
ion State,  the  land  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
and  Lee.  In  this  State  history  was  made 
and  history  still  lives. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  at  least 
for  tonight,  the  pride  that  must  be  yours  In 
cherishing  the  heritage  of  your  freedom- 
loving  first  settlers,  who  established  at 
Jamestown  not  only  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  In  America  but  Ideals 
for  the  ages. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  to  be  invited 
to  the  home  city  of  my  warm  and  cloee 
friend,  Cliff  Woodrum,  yotir  former  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress.  You  of  Virginia,  and 
especially  of  Roanoke,  may  well  be  proud  to 
claim  him  as  your  fellow  citizen.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He  always  de- 
fended and  advanced  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Nation  was  built.  Our  country 
lost  a  superb  legislator  when  he  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  public  life. 

In  his  place  you  have  sent  to  Washington 
a  worthy  and  distinguished  successor  in 
Judge  Lindsay  Almond.  We  have  t>ecome 
well  acquainted,  and  I  respect  and  admire 
him  greatly.  He  brought  with  him  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  not  only  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  Dominion  State  but  every  mark  of 
a  gentleman  and  the  philosophy  of  Jeffer- 
son: namely,  keeping  the  Government  close 
to  the  people.  To  be  In  his  home  town  is 
another  reason  why  I  am  happy  to  be  In 
Roanoke  tonight. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  known  a  time  when  Vir- 
ginia needed  to  make  any  apology  for  lU 
delegation  in  our  national  law-making  body. 
On  the  contrary,  you  might  well  have  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  for  the  type  and  caliber  of 
men  whom  you  have  sent  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

A  third  reason  is  that  It  makes  me  feel 
like  a  truck  driver,  for  It  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  to  run  Into  so  many  nice  peo- 
ple. In  fact.  If  you  were  all  sitting  in  the 
dining  room  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
at  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  tonight,  I  would  swear 
you  were  all  Republicans. 

What  makes  It  most  gratifying  to  be  here 
Is  to  know  that  I  am  to  phare  the  evening 
with  an  audience  of  splendid  Americans. 

In  the  Capital  City  of  Washington  resides 
an  old  lady  who  is  well  beyond  her  nine- 
tieth birthday.  Her  mind  and  memory  re- 
main unimpaired  and  a  rich  luster  still 
kindles  her  aging  eyes. 

More  than  85  years  ago,  when  she  was  but 
a  stripling  of  a  girl,  she  stood  on  the  balcony 
of  a  hotel,  recently  torn  down  In  Washington, 
with  her  father  and  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  his  guests. 
The  occasion  was  a  review  of  young  manhood 
marching  off  to  war. 

As  the  measured  tread  of  the  boys  went 
by,  the  tall  sad-faced  man  in  black  placed 


his  hand  on  that  little  girl's  head  and  aaht. 
•My  child,  what  a  world  we  live  In  today.** 
More  than  fourscore  years  later.  In  the 
present  decade  in  which  we  now  live,  death 
and  destruction  rained  down  without  mercy 
upon  helpless  and  defenseless  women  and 
children.  Long-eetabllshed  principles  of  jua- 
tlce  and  equity,  which  once  guided  nations 
and  men  in  orderly  conduct  toward  each 
other,  have  been  swept  away.  Powers,  here- 
tofore unknown,  have  been  discovered  and 
developed,  which  now  threaten  civilization 
itself.     Brute  force  rules  the  world. 

Hatred  and  passion  run  deep  and  an  Ideol- 
ogy which  challenges  Christianity,  denies 
Ood,  and  feeds  on  misery  has  risen  to  plague 
a  distressed  and  distraught  world.  As  mem- 
ory brings  back  recollections  of  1801  to  that 
gracious  old  lady  In  1947,  we  can  echo  the 
sentiment  expressed  to  her  by  Lincoln  and 
say.  "What  a  world  we  live  in  today." 

It  Is  an  anxious  world  and  a  troubled  world; 
a  world  gone  mad;  a  w<H-ld  that  has  been  In 
the  process  of  destroirlng  Itself  and  eeem- 
Ingly  forgotten  Ood.  Sound  and  tested  prin- 
ciples, on  which  mankind  has  traveled  far 
along  the  road  of  history,  are  cast  aside  In 
our  modem  conception  of  living.  We  are 
prone  to  destroy  old  landmarks  and  tear  down 
the  truths  of  centuries.  What  we  once 
thought  of  aa  permanent  la  now  challenged. 
Tet  Scripture  reminds  us.  "Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers  have 
set"  (Proverbs  22:  28). 

It  may  seem  trite  to  recall  the  admoni- 
tion. "Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty," but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  not  since 
the  founding  of  our  Republic  haa  liberty 
been  so  seriously  threatened  as  it  is  today 
by  the  forces  of  darkness.  The  lights  of 
freedom  are  going  out  all  over  the  world 
and  our  own  lamp  is  burning  low. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  an  Issue  has 
been  raised,  which  Is  world-wide.'  That  Is- 
sue is  whether  Christian  civilization,  aa  we 
have  always  known  it,  is  to  survive,  or 
whether  a  foreign  Ideology  known  as  com- 
munism, fotmded  on  violence,  terror,  and 
force,  shall  rule  this  earfh.  Our  Nation  has 
been  moving  to  the  left,  and  It  presenu  a 
challenge  to  every  patriotic  American. 
There  can  be  no  compromiae  with  commu- 
nism; there  Is  no  middle  ground.  C<nnmu- 
nlsm  and  freedom  cannot  exist  aide  by  side. 
One  or  the  other  must  die. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  Russia  gave  notice, 
and  I  quote:  "The  world-wide  nature  of  our 
program  is  not  mere  talk,  but  an  all-em- 
bracing and  blood-soaked  reality.  Oiu-  ulti- 
mate aim  Is  world-wide  commvmlsm." 

It  Is  the  thesis  that  the  state  la  god  and 
master:  that  the  rlghu  and  privileges  of  the 
Individual  must  be  surrendered  to  the  state. 
It  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  com- 
mon man  must  be  kept  common.  If  that 
theory  Is  embraced,  we  are  on  the  road  to 
the  destruction  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  very  foundation  of  the  greatneaa  of  our 
country. 

Under  communism  no  one  can  own  a  foot 
of  land,  a  news  stand,  or  a  barber  shop,  nor 
employ  anyone.  There  Is  but  one  employer, 
the  sUte.  You  work  for  It  or  starve.  There 
is  but  one  political  party,  one  ticket,  no 
choice.  You  hear,  read,  and  see  what  the 
state  permits — and  no  more.  You  cannot 
Invite  anyone  to  your  home  or  apartment  for 
you  do  not  own  any.  One  room  Is  standard 
for  a  family  In  Russia  and  has  been  so  since 
the  Communists  took  over.  You  eannot  ab- 
sent yourself  from  work;  labor  cannot  strike; 
one  cannot  travel  without  a  permit  or  be 
friendly  with  a  foreigner.  There  is  no  free- 
dom of  assembly;  no  freedom  of  speech,  or 
religion,  or  of  the  press. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  curtain. 

There  Is^o  such  thing  as  a  trial  of  jtistice 
and  equity  as  we  know  It  in  America.  There 
is  no  jury  trial.  To  steal  in  Rtissia  may  not 
be  a  seriotis  crime,  but  to  utter  an  opinion 
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of  which  ssven-elghths  were  trucks,  and  all 
motor  vehicles  in  the  Soviet  in  1941  totaled 
but  one  million,  alao  mostly  trucks.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  ttaey  have  all  the  ma- 
terial, resources,  necessary  to  manufacture 
them.  In  the  United  States  in  1941  we  pro- 
duced 6.000.000  motor  vehicles.  80  percent  of 
which  were  passenger  cars  for  private  use: 
and  in  the  same  year  we  had  over  thirty 
mUllon  registered  automobiles. 

BDtTCATION 

In  every  phase  of  education  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  doctrines  of  communism  are  the 
unly  ones  which  are  or  can  be  presented  to 
the  studenu.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  study  of  other  forms  of  government. 
If  they  controlled  education  In  the  United 
States,  thst  would  also  be  our  fate. 

BXLIGION 

Tt\e  Russian  Government  says  that  religion 
Is  the  Opiate  of  the  people  There  were 
4«.000  churches  tai  Rtissia  in  1917:  only  4J0n 
were  left  In  1941.  These  figures  speak  lou( 
er  than  anything  I'  c^n  say.  Coaununisi. 
Russia  no  longer  permits  legal  marriages  ;n 
the  churches  of  Poland.  The  ceremony  In 
a  church  Is  allowed,  but  it  most  be  legalised 
before  a  Commtmlst  civil  olScer.  Former 
Ambassador  Harrlman  Informed  me  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  where  Moscow  fornur. 
had  about  1,000  churches — less  than  40  now 
remain. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  touch 
everyday  life.  We  would  not  like  them  In 
the  United  SUtea:  therefore  it  behooves  all 
of  us  to  be  vigilant  and  aggressive  against 
this  Insidious  menace.  II  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve undiminished  our  heritage  of  American 
freedom. 

On  s  day  in  September  1787  when  he 
signed  the  new  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statsa.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  aaked:  "What 
kind  of  a  government  have  you  given  us?  " 

"A  Republic,  if  we  can  keep  it."  was  h. 
prompt  reply. 

Seventy-six  years  later,  the  same  questiua 
was  aaked   at  Gettysburg   in   different   la: 
guass:   "Can  a  nation  conceived   In  liber 
long  endure?" 

Now.  more  than  four  score  years  later,  we 
are  asking  the  same  question.  It  is  the  great 
Issue  before  us  and  the  world  today.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  the 
preeervatlon  of  principles  among  men. 

This  Nation  cannot  endure  half  American 
and  half  Communist,  and  ours  Is  the  deci- 
sion to  make.  There  bi  no  North  nor  South. 
Bast  nor  West,  on  that  question.  We  sur- 
vive or  perish  together  and.  In  ray  Judgment, 
the  only  road  to  survival  leads  to  the  right. 

We  must  return  and  restore  the  tlme- 
tsstad  principles  on  which  this  Nation  «.>s 
founded,  if  we  hope  to  remain  free  snd  to 
progress  as  a  great  Nation.  Three  times  since 
the  tragic  War  Between  the  States  we  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  we  are  a 
united  people,  whenever  freedom  and  our 
beloved  land  were  threatened  by  a  foreign  foe. 

Life.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  not  granted  by  man.  They  come  down  to 
us  frooB  bsaven.  We  Inherit  them  at  birth. 
They  have  been  woven  into  the  fabilc  of  our 
Government. 

The  flower  of  American  manhood  has  died 
In  all  jMirts  of  the  world  that  those  principles 
might  live.  Upon  us.  the  living,  falls  the 
sacred  trust  to  prsssrve  them. 

Liberty  has  always  provided  the  urge  and 
the  initiative  for  men  and  womsn  to  go  for- 
ward to  create  brnefaetkais  for  tliamselves, 
their  coxmtry.  and  the  world.  It  Is  the  rea- 
son wh)'  millions  in  all  ages  have  died  for 
that  precious  thing,  freedom.  It  Is  a  moral 
thing  and  it  will  be  defended  only  when  every 
heart  and  hsarthstone  Is  stirred  to  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  its  value. 

The  rise  of  the  United  States  to  a  degree  of 
achievement  unequalled  In  history  resulted 
from  the  freedom.  Independence,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  collective  crowd,  which 
our  Constitution  gives  to  each  dtlasn.    This 
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spondlngly  greater  burden  upon  all  other 
taxpayers  in  the  community  affected. 

According  to  reports  which  have  been 
brought  to  me,  not  only  has  the  admin- 
istration done  nothing  to  check  this  ten- 
dency and  alleviate  the  hardship  on  mu- 
nicipalities resulting  from  the  trend,  but 
actually  has  actively  contributed  to  the 
creation  of  an  increasingly  intolerable 
situation. 

To  illustrate,  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration by  statute  was  made  liable  for 
local  taxes.  This  provi.«^ion  was  enacted 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  properties 
acquired  for  defense  purposes  such  as 
factories,  warehouses,  dockage,  wharves, 
and  the  like  were  to  be  used  for  purposes 
not  ordinarily  associated  with  govern- 
mental activities,  received  full  local 
services  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  should  bear  their  projwrtion- 
ate  share  of  the  expenses  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
privately  owned.  Otherwise,  the  re- 
moval of  these  properties  from  the  tax 
rolls  by  transfer  to  the  Government 
would  work  an  obvious  injustice  upon 
every  other  taxpayer  in  the  community, 
resulting  in  higher  taxes,  higher  rents, 
and  increased  costs  of  all  products  and 
services. 

The  corporation  counsel  of  the  city 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in- 
forms me  that  the  title  to  each  one  of 
these  federally  acquired  properties,  so 
far  as  he  can  determine,  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation,  but  has  in  fact  been  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  a 
manifest  effort  to  avoid  this  tax  liabil- 
ity.   In  fact,  I  was  even  told  of  one  in- 
stance where,  apparently  through  error, 
the  title  was  first  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  and  then, 
when  this  fact  was  discovered  and  it 
became  clear  that  taxation  would  ensue, 
a  deed  was  drawn  and  recorded  trans- 
ferring ownership  to  the  United  States. 
Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  our 
Government,  which  is  quick— and  prop- 
erly so — to  crack  down  upon  those  who 
use  all  and  sundry  devices  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral taxation,  attempting  by  a  legalized 
contrivance  to  deprive  local  taxing  au- 
thorities of  their  just  dues,  amounting  in 
my  community  alone,  I  am  told,  to  about 
$130,000  a  year.    The  result  is  that  the 
few  in  a  particular  locality  pay  for  a 
benefit     conferred     upon     the     many 
throughout  this  country. 

What  possible  justification  can  there 
be  for  a  large  building  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  leased  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  or  for  storage  ware- 
house purposes  to  be  exempt  from  local 
taxation? 

The  measure  which  I  have  submitted 
provides  that  the  United  States  or  the 
Federal  agency  owning  such  a  property 
shall  make  payment  to  the  local  taxing 
authority  of  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  taxes  which  would  be  levied  if  the 
property  were  privately  owned,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  property  does  not  receive  some 
particular  local  service,  the  cost  of  such 
service  may  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  payment.  A  statement  of 
the  sum  due  must  be  sent  by  the  munici- 
pality to  the  Federal  agency  involved, 
after  which  payment  must  be  made  or 


appropriate  steps  taken  to  review  any 
alleged  erroneous  determination  of  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 
As  to  school  taxes,  a  special  provision 
is  included  in  this  bill  creating  a  Fed- 
eral liability  only  when  officers,  agents, 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  reside 
on  the  Government-owned  property.  In 
that  case  the  United  States  must  pay  to 
the  local  school  taxing  authorities  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  fair  tuition 
charge  as  determined  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  for 
the  pupils  of  school  age  residing  on  this 
property. 

Concededly  there  are  many,  in  fact 
most,  types  of  uses  of  Federal  property 
which  probably  should  be  excluded  from 
such  taxation.  It  would  be  a  rather 
startling  suggestion,  for  example,  to  tax 
post  offices  and  courthouses,  which  might 
be  said  to  serve  peculiarly  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  a  local  area  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  buildings  which  house  the 
administrative  or  governmental  func- 
tions of  the  State,  county,  or  city.  Also 
Federal  office  buildings  and  installations 
employing  and  bringing  to  the  commu- 
nity large  numbers  of  people  are  usually 
the  subject  of  vigorous  competition  be- 
tween various  localities,  since  they  nor- 
mally enhance  local  values,  increase  busi- 
ness, and  substantially  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  municipality.  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  in 
such  cases  the  locality^  which  is  enjoying 
such  incidenUl  benefits  should  receive 
the  additional  and  unexpected  windfall 
of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  Army  and  Navy  posu. 
camps,  and  stations  which  ordinarily  re- 
ceive little,  if  any,  local  benefits  or  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  municipality  other 
than  educational  facilities,  these  are 
separately  treated  in  this  bUl.  They 
usually  provide  their  own  fire  and  police 
protection,  their  own  roads  and  sewers 
and  they  are  normally  located  in  rural 
or  semirural  areas.  It  would  seem  in- 
equitable to  require  them  to  pay  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  the  high  valuation  of 
their  real-estate  development. 

It  is  therefore  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation that  Federal  office  buildings, 
courthouses,  mints,  assay  offices,  cus- 
tomhouses, laboratories,  experimental 
grounds  or  buildings,  testing  stations, 
jails,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  de- 
tention farms,  hospitals,  cemeteries,  na- 
tional parks  or  monuments,  or  Army  and 
Navy  posts,  camps,  garrisons,  stations  or 
yards  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  new  taxing  statute. 

Only  this  week  I  have  received  a  com- 
munlcaUon  from  Mr.  Morgan  Strong, 
executive  secretary  of  the  conference  of 
mayors  and  others  municipal  officials  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  transmitting  a 
resolution  adopted  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  June  20.  wherein  they  peti- 
tioned the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide substantial  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  lieu  of  taxes  on  federally 
owned  property  In  municipalities. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  draw  a  bill, 
the  equity  and  fairness  of  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  before  whom  a  study  of 
this  important  problem  already  is  under 
way.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  end  promptly 


the  inequities  and  abuses  which  have  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  increasing 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  Federal 
Government. 
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Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  United  States 
today  is  the  iron  curtain  which  has  thus 
far  surrounded  our  post-war  policy  con- 
cerning the  development  and  use  of 
atomic  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  is  easily  imderstood  why  our  Gov- 
ernment is  withholding  all  Information 
about  the  basic  methods  of  producing 
atomic  bombs  and  other  military  weap- 
ons In  which  nuclear  energy  may  be  used, 
and  there  is  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
Until  such  time  as  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  reached  for  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  power,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  preserve  inviolate  all 
such  scientific  secrets  which  are  in  our 
possession. 

But  the  question  looms  large  as  to  why 
the  American  people  should  not  be  kept 
informed  of  the  practical  possibilities  of 
applying  atomic  energy  to  domestic  uses 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  formulate  a  national 
policy  Tor  the  beneficial  development  of 
this  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  all 
time .  It  is  recognised ,  of  course ,  that  the 
new  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
been  In  existence  only  a  very  short,  short 
while.  There  is  no  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  think  as  I  do,  to  criti- 
cize the  distinguished  Chairman  of  that 
Commission,  Mr.  David  E.  Ullenthal,  and 
his  colleagues  for  failing  to  make  any 
premature  announcements  as  to  their 
long-range  program. 

Howe/er,  there  is  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion among  progressives  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  that  very  powerful  influences 
may  be  actively  at  work  to  delay  as  long 
as  possible  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
indvstrlal  and  social  piu-poses.  Great 
vested  interests,  with  enormouo  invest- 
ments in  oil  and  coal,  are  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  heavy  financial 
losses  if  atomic  energy  should  replace 
their  products,  to  any  large  extent,  in 
the  production  of  heat  and  electricity. 
The  vast  electric  utility  companies  must 
face  great  financial  outlays  to  convert 
their  plants  for  the  use  of  this  new  form 
of  energy.  Other  radical  chances  in  es- 
tablished forms  of  business  will  be  neces- 
sary. So  there  is  more  than  a  mere  sus- 
picion that  these  powerful  Interests  do 
not  desire  to  see  any  practical  £.j)plica- 
tlon  of  atomic  energy  to  our  domestic 
econcmiy  in  the  immediate  future. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  American  people 
were  thoroughly  informed  a  jout  the  rev- 
olutionary improvements  which  atomic 
energy  will  eventually  bring  about  in 
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thekc  mod^  of  Ufe  th«y  would  insist  that 
there  shot  Id  be  no  deliberate  delay  in 


o  work.  No  discla«iiire  of  scl- 
military  secrets  need  be  In- 
speedlnR  the  day  when  the 
economy  is  converted  to  the 


atomic  ai  e.  Our  Oovemment  should 
and  would  continue  to  retain  and  safe- 
KUard  all  lecrets  which  are  vital  to  our 
national  s«  curity  and  defenses.  All  that 
the  American  people  need  to  be  told  is 
how  they  can  use  atomic  energy  after 
It  has  beei  i  produced  under  Government 
supervision 

Our  people  have  already  been  told,  in 
vague  an  I  unsatisfactory  terms,  that 
atomic  en<  rgy  may  be  available,  for  every 
dayoMs.  li  t  from  20  to  SO  years.  But  Inde- 
poident » ientlsta.  experienced  in  nuclear 
rcaearch.  <  eclare  that  we  can  have  atomic 
energy  to  use.  if  we  want  it — millions  of 
kilowatts  ( I  it — in  3  or  3  years  In  about 
10  yean,  t  lese  scientists  assert,  we  ought 
to  be  well  >n  our  way  to  an  atomic  stand- 
ard of  llvii  IK  They  picture  cities  without 
smoke,  mtchanlzed  homes  with  c.  multi- 
plicity of  conveniences  which  are  now 
merely  a  c  ream,  and  a  constant  stream  of 
producUoi  I  of  goods  without  long  hours 
and  dlasfi  ceable  toil  for  our  workers 

The  An  ertcan  people  are  standing  on 
the  boundkry  of  a  new  frontier,  with  pos- 
sibilities !  9  VMI  and  IlmiUe<;5  that  they 
stagger  t  le  human  imagination.  But 
thus  far  t  le  rank  and  fUe  of  the  American 
people  ha  ve  been  given  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  imaginations  in 
a  practlal  way  about  the  uses  to  which 
the  atom  ran  be  put  for  their  welfare  and 
happiness  In  .some  devious  psychologi- 
cal way  tl  ey  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
it  is  danterous  to  pry  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purpa  M— that  it  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tary foro '  which  must  be  shrouded  in 
secrecy  ui  itil  some  indefinite  time  In  the 
fmure. 

V  I  may  be  permitted  to  employ  the 
vemacula  r  of  the  street,  allow  me  to  ex- 
pre?;.s  the  opinion  that  this  is  all  "bunk." 
Indeed,  1 1  m  convinced  that  it  Is  the  duty 
of  the  average  American  citizen  to  do 
a  lot  of  thinking  about  this  all-important 
subject  right  away.  He  should  squarely 
face  the  Fact  that  the  btg  interests  of 
American  industry  and  American  finance 
are  not  oi  ily  uninterested  in  speeding  up 
the  advet  t  of  the  atomic  age  into  our 
every-dajf  lives,  but  that  those  powerful 
interests  are  already  doing  everything 
they  can  to  delay  It.  And  If  the  aver- 
age eitiaen  does  not  get  together  with 
his  peers  and  force  the  issue  the  big 
Interests  i  ire  going  to  have  their  way  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Demani  I  for  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  as  soon  as  possible  may  well 
beeoBe  i  paramount  political  issue  in 
the  lmm«cliate  future. 

The  No  them  Califomla  Association  of 
Scientists  in  a  report  recently  prepared 
for  the  Cj  megie  International  P^ace  En- 
downmen :.  declares  that  the  atom  is 
already  competitive  with  coal  at  a  de- 
livered pice  of  $6  a  ton.  TMs  is  a 
startling  statement  when  it  is  realised 
that  most  of  the  people  of  the  world  win 
never  be  <  kbie  to  t>uy  coal  at  such  a  price 
again.  In  simple  terras,  it  means  that 
scientific  experts  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia know  how  atomic  enerfy  can  ba 


used  to  produce  heat  today  more  cheaply 
than  coaU  can  do  at  ciirrent  prices.  This 
statement  Is  a  sharp  contradlcttoo  of  the 
vague  and  dinanraging  information  pre- 
viously given  us  that  we  must  wait  at 
least  20  years  before  we  can  hope  to  real- 
ize any  practical  benefits  from  the  atom. 

The  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
not  now  further  along  the  road  to  the 
atomic  age  is  unquestionably  due  more  to 
political  inertia  than  to  scientific  or 
technical  difBcultiea.  So  It  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  active  political 
measures  will  have  to  be  employed  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  permit  the  atomic  mil- 
lenium  to  be  postponed  indefinitely.  The 
time  has  come  for  public  opinion  in 
America  to  wake  up  on  this  all-important 
subject.  If  we  were  livInK  under  a  sov- 
ereign dictatorship,  the  situation  would 
be  very  different:  but  here  in  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  pubhc  opinion  can  accom- 
plish wonders.  And  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  will  usher  in 
an  age  of  wonders  for  all  humanity. 

Up  at  Hanford.  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, three  huge  atomic  piles  have  been 
in  operation  for  about  3  years.  Thest 
piles  generate  as  much  power  as  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  but  the  power  is  not  in  i-snble 
form  for  industrial  purposes.  The  piles 
were  constructed  during  the  war  exclu- 
sively for  the  production  of  plutonium 
for  bombs.  Instead  of  being  converted 
into  commercial  power,  the  heat  gener- 
ated at  Hanford  is  dissipated  into  the 
Columbia  River  through  the  use  of  a 
mammoth  cooling  system.  Experts  say 
that  the  task  of  converting  this  heat  into 
steam  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
would  not  have  been  more  diflJcult  than 
was  the  construction  of  the  tremendoti^ 
cooling  plant  which  now  makes  the  heat 
useless  after  it  has  produced  plutonium. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  energy 
which  now  goes  to  waste  at  Hanford 
would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ba.sic 
needs  for  power  of  a  city  the  size  of 
Seattle.  One  authority  on  atomic  re- 
search is  responsible  for  the  assertion 
that  if  a  quarter  of  the  scientists  and 
engineers  who  collaborated  on  the  atom 
bomb  were  put  to  work  today  on  nuclear 
power  plants,  the  United  SUtes  could 
have  half  a  dozen  500.000  kilowatt  units 
in  operation  by  ISSO. 

Many    serious    misconceptions    alx>ut 
atomic    power   are   widespread    in    thi.i 
country  today,  and  there  is  .sound  reason 
to  suspect  that  some,  if  not  all.  of  th^  m 
have  been  deliberately  disseminated  by 
the  protagonists  of  a  delayed  atomic  age. 
It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  atomic  power 
plants  will  be  dangerous  and  difBcult  to 
manage,  and  that  we  must  develop  a  new 
generation  of  scientists  and  .specialists  to  i 
assure  their  safety.    This  rxunor  is  flatly  i 
denied  by  nuclear  scientists.    They  admit 
that  the  construction  and  maintenance  | 
of  the  plants  will  require  great  skill,  buti 
they  assert  that  plants  properly  con- 
structed and  maintained  will  be  as  easy] 
to  operate  as  an  automatic  coal  furnace. 

Other  widely  circulated  mLsstatementaj 
are  that  atomic  power  plants  will  be  pro- 
hibltividy  txpensive.  that  atomic  energy  | 
will  not  reduce  the  present  cost  of  power, 
and  that  the  requisite  raw  materials  are 
so  scarce  as  to  minimize  its  usefulness. 
In  refutation  of  all  of  these  alarmLst 
reports^  nucleau*  scientists  In  my  hom«l 
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we  have  editors  who  understand  so  clear- 
ly that  these  gangster  pictures  are  one 
of  the  elements  in  our  increased  juve- 
nile delinquency: 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  Holly- 
wood •tudl06  to  cut  down  on  the  production 
of  gangster  pictures.  JuvenUe  authorities 
and  others  concerned  with  the  high  rate  of 
crime  Involving  youngsters,  feel  that  gangster 
pictures  conUibute  In  some  degree  to  law- 
lesanew. 

Even  though  these  movies  are  supposed  to 
emphasize  the  crime-do«snt-pay  theme,  they 
actually  Incite  adoleacents  In  some  Instances, 
to  emulate  screen  gangsters. 

In  addition  to  their  effect  on  our  children, 
gangster  flUns  also  give  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  a  very  distorted  view  of  the  United 
States  and  lU  people.  A  statement  made  by 
Ingrld  Bergman,  who  now  reigns  as  the  first 
lady  of  movledom,  Ulustrates  the  point.  Said 
she: 

"When  I  came  to  America  for  the  first  time. 
I  thought  the  Americans  were  either  mil- 
lionaires or  gangsters.  That  was  what  I 
learned  from  the  American  movies.  Every- 
thing was  the  biggest  In  the  world,  the  fast- 
est, or  the  most  money,  or  gangsters.  I  had 
my  child  with  me.  I  was  very  worried  all  the 
time.  I  was  sure  she  would  be  kidnapped 
the  minute  I  let  her  out  of  sight. 

•And  then  I  discovered  that  it  wasn't  so— 
that  the  people  here  were  very  much  Uke  my 
own  people  in  Sweden." 

Miss  Bergman  now  Itnows  the  facts.  But 
not  every  moviegoer  in  the  sco:  s  of  nations 
to  which  American  films  are  sent  gets  the 
opportunity  to  come  here  and  And  out  the 
truth. 
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Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  I  insert  herein 
an  article  by  Mr.  Harry  R.  Nightingale, 
recently  pubUshed  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  of  Topeka.  Kans.: 

NATION   NSEOa  TEAMWORK 

"What  shall  It  protil  a  man  to  gain  the 
Whole  world  and  loae  hla  own  soul?"  In  a 
like  manner,  what  shall  It  profit  Industry. 
labor,  and  pollUclans  to  gain  temporary  self- 
Uh  objectives,  but  lose  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  with  it  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world?  As  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
wisely  said.  "A  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand." 

Democracy  Is  that  form  of  goverrunent  In- 
stituted among  men  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for 
all  ItA  members.  Cooperation  Is  not  Just  a 
sentiment— It  Is  an  economic  necessity. 

Our  economy  Is  in  a  turmoil,  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  various  groups,  instead  of  work- 
ing together  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  have  sought  Individual  advantages 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  and  are  wrecking  the  very  life  of 
America.  Our  very  existence  as  a  democracy 
U  being  threatened.  Some  people  think  we 
should  adopt  some  kind  of  an  "Um."  Why 
take  chances  of  losing  our  freedom  when  by 
lulng  reason  and  common  sense  we  can  pre- 
serve the  system  that  has  outdistanced  all 
other  forms  of  government  and  made  tis  the 


strongest  nation  on  earth?  The  road  to  serf- 
dom is  reflected  in  "Isms"  of  any  kind  and  we 
are  only  gambling  with  our  future  by  adopt- 
ing any  of  them. 

The  Nation  is  sick  and  will  require  the 
combined  conscientious  services  of  four  d<x:- 
tors  to  effect  a  cure — Dr.  Industry.  Dr.  Labor, 
Dr.  Government,  and  Dr.  Public,  all  working 
together  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  Uncle 
Sam.  They  must  work  together  like  "\ht 
Three  Musketeers — one  for  all  and  all  for 
one." 

We  as  human  beings  have  a  bloodstresun 
and  when  this  bloodstream  gets  clogged  otir 
bodies  cannot  function  normally.  The  b!o(Xl- 
stream  of  a  nation  Is  business  and  in  a  like 
sense  when  the  nation's  bloodstream  gets 
clogged  the  nation  cannot  function  normally. 
People  who  are  employed  (regardless  of  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing)  are  part  c^  tjie 
business  structure  and  are  Just  as  Important 
and  have  equal  responsibilities  to  business 
as  have  the  people  who  own  the  business — 
one  simply  cannot  get  along  without  the 
other.  A  baseball  team  is  a  good  Illustration 
of  the  importance  of  every  Individual.  If 
you  were  aslud  which  player  on  a  ball  team 
Is  most  Important  you  could  not  give  an  ac- 
curate answer,  because  without  the  services 
of  a  single  player  the  game  could  not  be 
played.  In  the  same  manner  of  reasoning 
business  cannot  function  without  the  co- 
operation of  everybody.  The  workers  ntted 
the  Job  and  Industry  needs  the  worker.  If 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  business  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  country  would  be  In  i:he 
same  pitiful  condition  as  many  countries  In 
Europe  and  other  lands.  The  Interests  of 
business  must  be  safeguarded  by  the  worker 
because  it  furnishes  his  living.  On  the  other 
hand  busine^  must  recognize  Its  humani- 
tarian reponsiblUties  to  the  worker  and  IcMk 
upon  him  as  a  human  being  and  not  as  a  com- 
modity. Human  values  are  the  greatect  val- 
ues In  the  world  and  must  be  reckoned  on 
this  basis. 

World  War  III  can  be  prevented,  but  only  if 
we  of  the  United  States  have  the  moral  stam- 
ina to  remain  as  strong  and  unified  in  the 
days  ahead  as  we  were  In  the  war  years  Just 
past.  To  be  any  less  will  be  to  break  faith 
with  men  dead  and  babes  unborn. 

Haxxt  R.  Nikhtincale. 

Topeka. 
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Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  significant  proposition  in  the  Presi- 
dent's argument  opposing  tax  reduction 
"at  this  time"  was  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  reduction  in  taxes  would 
lead  to  an  increased  tendency  toward  in- 
flation. A  sound  economic  analysis  of 
this  proposition  fails  to  substantiate  Mr. 
Truman'.s  position.  On  the  contrary,  it 
reduces  his  argument  to  sophistry. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  both  inflation 
and  taxation  is  es.sentially  the  same.  The 
only  notable  exception  being  that  in  the 
case  of  inflation,  after  the  Government 
has  withdrawn  goods  and  services  from 
the  market,  a  great  quantity  of  money  is 
placed  in  circulation.  In  the  case  of  tax- 
ation, the  Government  withdraws  goods 


and  services  from  the  market,  but  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation  Is  left 
unchanged. 

Now.  let  us  suppose  that  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
their  attempt  to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation,  had  not  been  restrained  by 
the  indiscreet  use  of  the  Presidential 
veto.  In  such  an  event,  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  services  that  the  Government 
could  withdraw  from  the  market  would 
have  been  reduced  by  that  amount  which 
the  tax  reduction,  in  dollars,  could  com- 
mand. In  other  words,  the  public  would 
be  left  with  more  take-home  pay  with 
which  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
the  Government  would  ordinarily  have 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  The  excess 
quantity  of  money  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  would  be  offset  by  the  In- 
creased quantity  of  goods  made  available 
for  public  consumption.  How  then  can 
the  President  argue  that  if  taxes  are  re- 
duced an  increased  tendency  toward  in- 
flation will  necessarily  follow?  Such  a 
conclusion  must  be  preconceived,  for 
logic  does  not  bear  it  out. 

The  most  that  can  be  said,  in  the  event 
of  a  tax  reduction,  is  either  tw  change  in 
the  tendency  toward  Inflation  will  occur, 
or.  if  »>ny  change  does  manifest  itself.  It 
is  more  likely  to  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  Inflationary  spi- 
ral. In  any  event,  a  change  in  either  di- 
rection will  be  negligible,  and  any  at- 
tempt on  Mr.  Truman's  part  to  appear 
unduly  alarmed  seems  to  be  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  play  the  role  of  an  amateur 
actor  attempting  to  convince  his  audi- 
ence that  he  is  truly  an  artist. 

Was  Mr.  Truman  advised,  or  does  he 
not  know,  that  the  veto  power  of  the 
President  was  never  intended  to  be  used 
for  political  purposes,  but  was  given  to 
him  to  protect  the  Nation  from  legisla- 
tion which  might  not  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion? When  was  tax  reduction  not  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  at  a 
time  when  one  out  of  each  three  dollars 
earned  goes  for  taxes?  His  veto  of  the 
tax  bill  may  have  serious  effects  on  our 
foreign  policy. 

Here  is  an  illuminating  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence  on  that  subject: 

rOlIICN    POUCT    MAT    *E    IN    Plan. 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  June  13.— Its  a  far  cry  from  a 
tax-reduction  bUl  to  the  blpartUaa  foreign 
policy  which  It  Is  the  task  of  Secretary  of 
State  Mcrshall  to  carry  out.  But  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  Is  so  Important  that 
it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  vetoing 
the  tax  bill.  President  Truman  could  ImperU 
our  foreign  policy.  Everyone  who  has  toi- 
lowed  these  dispatches  for  the  last  several 
years  knows  that  this  writer  has  said  that 
American  economic  aid  to  Europe  was  essen- 
tial to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  to  wcffld 
progress.  But  the  problem  Is  wrapped  up 
tightly  In  whether  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  can  work  together  In  Congreea 
to  authorize  such  a  policy. 

On  the  horizon  the  clouds  of  discord  ara 
looming  up.  Por  several  weeks  the  storm 
signals  have  been  apparent.  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  of  SUte  Marshall  may  not 
be  aware  of  It,  but  a  break  between  the  White 
House  and  Congreaa  at  this  time  will  coma 
close  to  wrecking  the  whole  international 
economic  program,  which  Is  so  vital  to  Europ* 
and  to  America. 
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or 
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londay.  June  30,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 

|ui   editorial  appearing   in  the 

Post.    Tuesday.    June    30. 
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partBMnti  secret  &laa  iHu—  ffeat  thla  rec- 
attalned  only  by  kceytat  out  o(  tb« 
atatlstica  mora  than  MO  "pocketed** 
reports  of  robbertea  over  a  partod  of  11 
moBtha. 

Bvcn    BSre   aartooa   is   the    fact    that    the 
PoUc*  DepartOMMt  has  been  crippling  Itself 
by    withholding    information     about     loc.il 
crtmaa    from    ita    own    men.     As    fully    ei- 
plained  by  Robert  Bruakln  and  John  BlnKcr- 
hoff  in  their  datallad  story  In  the  Poat  oT 
ycaterday.    crimes    on    which    reports    hsva 
been  withheld  froaa  the  police  teletype  sya- 
teaa  become  known  tmkf  to  a  few  detecilvaaj 
and  the  police  of  one  precinct.     Many  ctl 
sens  who   have   been  knocked  down   with 
blackjack  or  held  up  at  the  point  of  a  gual 
and  robbed  of  substantial  svuna  of  money  laj 
the  last  11  montha  now  know  that  their  casas 
were  never  reported  to  the  poUc*  aa  a  wh<>te. 
Nor  have  they   been  reported  to  the  com- 
munity to  give  an  awareneas  of  how  seruiia 
n»  crime  problem  is.     Neither  the  full  power  | 
of  the  police  thsmaalvaa  nor  o(  an  arouse 
public  Indignation  haa  been  utilized  in  tl 
fight  againat  crime. 

What  la  the  purpoae  of  this  dangeroua  < 
L ■aim— IT     Inspector  Robert  J.  Barrett, 
la  aehedulad  to  b*  strom  tn  as  supertnteiid'-l 
ent    at    police   tomorrow,   saya   the    pracicaj 
juat  grew  up  over  th*  yaara."     At  the  sam« 
lime  he  adnHU  that  "aebody  haa  the  power  to] 
hold  legitimate  caaaa."     The  fact  that  hun< 
dreds  at  reports  of  robbery  arere  held  In  '.IM 
preclncu  In  the  last  11  months  at  the  behaaa  | 
of    the    Detective   Bureau,    which    Inspector  | 
Barrett  heads    may  Indicate  only  ne^l  K«-iie*| 
nnd  carelesa  administration      But  thu 
tem.  or  lack  o<  syatem.  ecmld  be  uaed  to 
real  and  shield  underworld  operator*.     Th«| 
surest  way  to  prevent  the  arraat  ot  criminiUaj 
Is  to  hide  the  Inforaatlon  that  a  crime  haa| 
bean  committed. 

It  Is  obvious,  too.  that  such  looae  repovW . 
Ing    practlcea   aapoa*    our    law-enforcemengi 
nOcers    to   ready   opportunities    for    cornip- 
tlon.     If   reporU  of  robberies  can   be   with- 
held   from    the    poUce    teletype    nystem    and 
from  the  preea.  thtiga  will   not  be  slow   lo 
uflerli^  bribes  to  oOccrs  who  are  in  a  p<«l-^ 
tlon  to  taring  about  aitch  coocealment.     W« 
do  not  charge  that  eonuptlon  haa  followed' 
In  the  wafea  ai  cancaalment      But  the  fact 
that  the  door  to  It  has  been  opened  Is  t 
enough  to  warrant  a  thorouxh  investlgatkA. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  Poat's  ex- 
poa*  has  dealt  only  with  robbery  cases      In- 
dications are  that  crime  reporu  have  bea*  I 
•pocketed'   In    varkms   other    categories    of. 
cases.     The  whole  story  can  be  espoaeti   to 
the  light  of  day  only  through  a  searchlntt  in- 
quiry,   and    we   think    that    task   should    ba 
undertaken  by  the  Houae  or  Senate  Diet    ctl 
Committee,  or.  preferably,  a  joint  commrieal 
repreaentlng  both. 

The  Detc«tlve  Bureau's  belated  effort  toj 
doae  as  many  "pocketed"  cases  as  posHibla 
aftar  tlat  Psat's  hataatltatlon  got  under  way  ] 
la  an  adaalaaton  of  past  laxity.  The  Insurc- 
tor  s  statement  Sunday,  promising  a  c«im« 
of  the  Detective  Bureau's  cm 
methoda  at  once  and  a  survey  oCi 
the  entire  department  alter  be  is  swomj 
m  as  Police  SuperlnteiMlent.  constitutes  a| 
prompt  acknowledgment  of  the  importaneaj 
of  accurate  reports  and  a  commendablaj 
promise  to  aecure  them.  We  hope  that  thlal 
move  to  aet  lU  own  houae  In  order  will  provs  j 
effective  and  that  the  Department  wiU  begin  ( 
the  new  flaeal  yoar  tmdar  orders  from  wlthlai 
to  report  every  crlaM  of  winch  the  poltoaj 
acquire  knowledge.  But  dearly  that  is  not] 
enough.  Tlie  extant,  purpoae  and  effect  of  J 
thla  concealment  ought  to  be  fully  discloead] 
by  an  impartial  body  of  pubMc  servanta.) 
Only  in  that  way  can  the  community  h< 
to  secure  elfectlv*  correction  of  this  sbt 
of  discretion  and  to  formulate  a  sound  judf«{ 
ment  aa  to  what  the  needs  of  the  Dep.<rt' 
■BMit  are. 
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of  New  York.  He  has  a  wife  and  three 
children  and  earns  $45  a  week.  He 
would  pay  67*2  cents  a  week  into  the 
national  health  insurance  fund,  and  his 
employer  would  put  in  an  equal  amount. 
When  Mr.  Jones  or  any  one  of  his  family 
was  sick,  he  would  call  in  or  go  to  see  a 
doctor,  any  doctor  he  chose,  the  same  as 
he  does  today.  Only  he  would  pay  noth- 
ing to  the  doctor.  The  doctor  would  be 
paid  from  the  insurance  fund  to  which 
Mr.  Jones  contributed.  So  also  with  a 
hospita* .  if  he  needed  hospital  care. 

The  national  health  insurance  fund 
would  be  divided  up  among  the  States, 
and  the  States  in  turn  would  allocate 
money  to  each  locality.  The  health  in- 
surance fund  would  pay  the  doctors  and 
hospitals,  through  a  local  committee  In 
which  both  doctors  and  people  would  be 
represented. 

If  Mr.  Jones  belonged  to  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  plan  which  furnished 
adequate  services,  he  could  continue  to 
be  a  member  and  receive  services  from 
the  plan.  The  health  insurance  fund 
would  par  the  plan  for  serving  him.  Mr. 
Jones  and  all  other  self-supporting  fam- 
ilies would  be  able  to  '?et  medical  care 
as  a  right,  not  a  charity.  The  very  poor 
who  cannot  pay  the  insurance  would  be 
paid  for  out  of  local  and  State  tax  funds, 
with  Federal  aid.  The  doctors  would 
not  be  Government  employees  but  would 
be  in  practice  as  they  are  now.  only  they 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  uncol- 
lected bills. 


Terminal-Leaye  Bonds  Should  Be  Made 
Negotiable  for  Cash 


need  extra  cash  immediately  to  supplement 
their  meager  subsistence  allowance. 

Terminal -leave  benefits  have  been  ap- 
proved for  these  veterans.  No  additional 
money  is  Involved  in  these  bills.  No  new 
benefits  are  provided.  Cash  payment  of  ter- 
minal-leave Ijenefits  will  only  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  veteran  Immediately  money  al- 
ready granted  to  him  for  future  payment. 

The  veteran  today  is  establishing  his  place 
in  postwar  America.  Today  his  need  is 
greatest  for  every  assistance  which  will  en- 
able him  to  make  his  own  position  in  the 
future  secure,  whether  be  is  establishing  a 
home  or  a  farm,  a  business,  a  trade,  or  seek- 
ing the  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to 
enter  professional,  scientific,  or  technical 
fields.  He  is  entitled  to  terminal-leave  pay, 
and  he  Is  entitled  to  this  payment  now  in 
cash. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
act  favorably  on  this  leKislation,  and  to  send 
a  bill  to  the  House  which  will  provide  for 
cash  payment  of  terminal-leave  pay. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIrORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  which  I  made  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pay  and  Administration  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  favor 
of  terminal-leave  pay  in  cash  for  our 
veterans : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  realized  the  need  for 
legislation  for  cash  payment  of  terminal- 
leave  benefits  to  veterans  early  in  this  ses- 
sion when  I  introduced  H.  R.  117  which  pro- 
vided for  terminal-leave  pay  in  cash  or  in 
bonds  which  could  be  held  or  converted  into 
cash  at  the  discretion  of  the  veteran. 

Cash  paymente  of  terminal-leave  pay  will 
bring  greater  economy.  Through  cash  pay- 
ments, interest  on  bonds  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  issued  will  l>e  saved,  and 
there  wUl  be  some  reduction  in  the  national 
debt. 

At  the  present  time,  rising  costs  of  living 
have  created  additional  hardship  for  vet- 
erans who  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
the  various  aids  to  their  rehabilitation  under 
the  OI  bUl  of  rights.  Payment  of  terminal- 
leave  pay  In  cash  will  provide  immediate 
cash  for  many  deserving  veterans  who  need 
money  to  buy  or  build  homes.  It  will  help 
other  veterans  in  their  business  ventures.  It 
wUl  be  a  grtat  aid  to  student  veterans  who 


The  Case  for  the  Bureaucrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully 
appreciate  that  during  the  war  years  the 
Aimy  and  Navy  built  up  large  staffs 
which  they  now  would  like  to  keep.  I 
have  always  urged  that  nonessential 
Federal  employees  be  dispensed  with. 
But.  on  the  other  hand.  I  have  deplored 
the  false  economy  with  which  many  val- 
uable and  experienced  employees  are 
forced  out  of  Government  service  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  or  by  refusing  pay  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  they  do,  so 
that  the  very  corporations  which  protest 
the  most  about  Government  expendi- 
tures are  able  to  offer  better  salaries  and 
take  away  the  best  public  servants. 

I  can  recall  the  names  of  many  in 
recent  years  who,  during  their  tenure  as 
Government  employees,  were  assailed 
and  denounced  as  braintrusters  and  bu- 
reaucrats because  they  performed  their 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  laws  and  to 
save  and  protect  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  were  then  hired  by  private 
interests  at  big  salaries.  The  economy  I 
want  is  the  economy  of  efiScient  opera- 
tion and  not  the  false  economy  of  cut- 
ting out  needed  and  useful  services  by 
blind  bias. 

In  that  connection  I  have  read  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  which  reminds  us 
that  most  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  serve  faith- 
fully in  carrying  out  services  which  the 
people  have  demanded  and  the  Congress 
has  authorized. 

Many  of  the  Members  will  remember 
the  author  of  this  arUcle.  entitled  "The 
Case  for  the  Bureaucrats."  appearing  in 
Pageant  for  May,  as  a  congressional  em- 
ployee. His  name  is  Jack  Pollack,  and 
his  background  enables  him  to  speak 
with  authority.  Under  leave  granted.  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  article  in  the 
Record. 


Tin  CASK  roa  thc  tnnxAxycmtiw 
(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 

(EorroK's  Non. — ^The  author  of  this  article 
is  a  former  Senate  committee  investigator, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  war-agency  oO- 
clal.  He  is  now  a  contributor  to  the  leading 
national  magazines.) 

Chances  are  your  new^aper  or  radio  to- 
night wUi  remind  you  that  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Is  stUl  swarming  with  bureaucrata. 
The  very  word  grates  on  your  nervee  aa  you 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  chair- warming,  clock- 
watchlng  parasites  dreaming  up  new  ways 
to  make  your  life  miserable,  squander  your 
taxes,  and  keep  themselves  feeding  at  the 
public  trough. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  you  had  a  different 
picture.  For  years  this  serto-comic  flgvire. 
the  bureaucrat,  has  been  depicted  and  de- 
nounced by  Congressmen,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  radio  oracles  hell-bent  for  economy. 
Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll  does  harbor  some 
drones.  80  does  any  large  public  or  private 
orgrjiization.  But  the  vast  majority  of  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  sincere,  hard-working 
men  and  women.  I  have  never  seen  people 
work  more  devotedly  and  unselfishly  than  In 
Government  service,  with  their  chief  reward 
the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  useful  pub- 
lic service  despite  l>elow-the-belt  criticism. 
Politics,  obviously,  is  l>ehlnd  most  of  the 
clamor  against  the  Federal  worker-scapegoat, 
and  most  of  the  agitation  is  Irresponsible. 
A  fair-minded  Vermont  Republican.  Senator 
George  Aiken,  recently  warned  that,  if  re- 
cent retrenchment  moves  do  not  cease,  the 
Government  will  lose  "some  of  its  most  ca- 
pable employees."  As  it  is.  President  Truman 
cofnplains  that  he  is  having  great  difflculty 
In  persuading  competent  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans to  work  for  the  Government. 

Government  workers  did  not  appear  out  of 
a  clear  sky.  Federal  agencies  long  have  been 
created  by  Congress  to  perform  variotis  serv- 
ices. It  takes  people  to  carry  cut  theae 
services. 

Back  in  1789,  the  War,  State.  Treasury,  and 
Justice  Departments  were  established  for  our 
protection.  Forty  years  later,  the  Post  Office 
Department  was  set  up.  Today.  If  we  reck- 
lessly lop  off  poorly  paid  postal  workers,  aa 
some  politicians  would  like  to  do.  your  mall 
and  mine  will  be  delivered,  sorted,  and  col- 
lected that  much  slower. 

All  along  the  line,  fewer  Federal  workera 
means  less  Federal  service.  Reducing  Agri- 
culture Department  employees  means  that 
farmers  will  get  less  attention  to  their  prob- 
lems; cutting  Commerce  Department  em- 
ployees means  that  businessmen  will  get  lesa 
help:  slashing  Laljor  Department  employees 
means  that  organized  and  unorganized  work- 
ers will  suffer. 

Federal  agencies  have  been  created  as  the 
need  has  arisen.  The  Federal  Deposit  and 
Insurance  Corp»ration  was  established  to 
protect  your  bank  deposits  up  to  $5,000.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  waa 
set  up  to  safeguard  your  stock  investmenta 
against  unscrupulous  speculators.  The  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  to  give  you  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  old-age  benefits. 
There  are  countless  other  Federal  servlcea 
which  you  now  take  for  granted.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  protects  you  from 
mlsbranded  and  adulterated  food  and  drugs. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  your  watch- 
dog against  false  advertising  and  unfair 
trade  practices.  There  is  even  a  Government 
agency  called  the  Panama  Canal  which  gtiarda 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Nattirally,  Federal  workers  In  these  and 
other  agencies  can  Ije  dispensed  with,  if  we 
so  desire.  We  can  discharge  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration employees  and  give  our  Ol'a  leas 
medical  and  hoapital  care.  We  can  even 
scrap  GI  loans  so  veterans  won't  get  into 
debt,  as  Congressman  Johh  Tabci  wlahea. 
We  can  fire  employees  in  the  United  Statea 
Forest  Service  and  risk  more  forest  fires.    W« 
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Father  William  Kleinsorge,  S.  J.,  of  the 
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ithout  the  custodians  of  our  na- 

and  visit  other  places  In  the 

We   can   slash   the   Coast   Oiuurd, 

Coast  and  Oeodctic  Serrlce  and 

workers — and   risk   our   lives   at 


the  war  a  group  of  Agriculture  De- 
employees    in    Florida    had    the 
ask  of  lying  on  their  stomachs  and 
40.000  lice  to  bite  them.     As  a  re- 
Agflculture  Department  scientists  de- 
^fXi  effective  new  loiise  powder. 
Oovemment    employees    do    work 
I^ivate  industry  would  reward  with 
salaries  and  many  toil  a  lot  harder 
F^eral  service  than  they  would  else- 
[ndeed.  many  Federal  employees  lit* 
worked  themselves  to  death,  put- 
overtime  hours  without  thought 
pay  or  glory.    Many  have  patrlot- 
their  lives  in  the  United  States 
Service,  the  border  patrol,  and 
Ii4e8  of  Federal  duty. 

M.  Hay  was  one  such  Capital  cas- 
dfirlng  the  grim  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
the  Army  was  desperately   dc- 
a  last-mlnut«  civllln  labor  draft, 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commls- 
fervently  believed  It  was  unneces- 
theh.  as  did  his  boss.  Paul  McNutt.  who 
touting  the  European  battlefields.     For 
weeks   Bay    was    on    Washington's 
■eat,  testifying  before  hostile  con- 
committees  eggad  on  by  the  Army, 
a    tormenting    seaalon    before    the 
^Ultary  Affairs  Committee.  Hay  wear- 
'That  bunch  won't  give  anybody 
"    That  was  the  last  tune  I  ever 
Cliarley    Hay    alive.     He 
ho^ae  to  take  ^  nap — and  moved  on  .to  a 
>r  of  Judgment. 

B.    Eastman,    who    kept    wartime 

moving  on  trains  as  head  of  the 

Defense  Transportation,  also  died  in 

of  Federal  duty.     Basilmsn   wax   a 

work  horse,  arriving  at  his  office 

days  a  week  and  only  aneaklng  time 

(^ner  between  5 :30  and  6  p.  m.    Back 

.  he  would  toil  untU  midnight.    If 

lome   for   Sunday  dinner,   he   con- 

a  holiday.    Joe  Eastnuin  gave  his 

Government.  Including  35  years  aa 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

thougb  repeatedly  he  was  offered  30 

Government  salary  by  private  in- 
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the  Government  casualties  aren't 

Moat  ara  obaema  Uttla  people 

beyond  the 

Olive  Jaek.  a  former  aaslatant 

Ijibrary  of  Congrsas  law  branch,  was 

years  she  tolled  14  hours  a  day 

part  of  Sunday  when  the  Library 

ily  closed.  Just  in  case  a  Member 

might  need  some  information. 

worked  all  night  on  a  reaearch  Job 

ivaatlgatlng  legislator   who  wanted 

by  morning.     He  thanked  her. 

but  when  he  moved  on  to  the 

Court,  he  forgot  her,  aa  did   the 


«rUl 


she  never  took  time  off  In  all  her 
the  Library.  CHtve  Jack  suddenly  de- 
do  so     Her  friends,  worried  about 
1^  health,  were  delighted.    But  their 
short-lived,    aa    waa    Olive    Jack. 
later  found  out  that  her  "vacation" 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  where  she  went 
operation. 

may  lead  tranquil  lives  elsewhere. 

in  Washington.     During  the  long 

sedition    trial.    Judge    Bdward    I. 

a  meretleas  heckling  from  pub- 

and  defendant*     The  Department 

made    his    task    a    lhou!>audiold 


greater  by  trying  the  accused  together  rat 

than  individtially.    Anxious  not  to  delay 
trial,  conscientious  Judge  Klcher  tolled 
and  night.    His  friends  warned  him  to  ti 
it  easy.    He  said  he  would  when  he  got  caugbtj 
up.    The  Grim  Reaper  caught  up  with 
first,  on  a  day  when  he  felt  ill  and  refi 
to  go  home. 

Here  are  some  facts  for  critics  of  burc 
erats  to  ponder : 

1.  There  are  a  million  fewer  Oovemm« 
workers  today:   Since  VJ-day  over  l,500j 
Federal  employeea  have  been  released.     Un< 
Sam  then  had  9.800.000  civilian  workers  cc 
pared  to  today's  leea  than  2.000.000. 

2.  All  are  not  in  Washington:  Only  aoo.i 
of  those  2.000.000  now  work  in  the  N.i'  '>nl 
Capital.     About  300.000  work  outside  Liut 
Statea  boundaries;  the  rest  in  the  48  Stat 
So.  If  10  Federal  workers  are  fired,  only  1 
be  discharged  In  Washington. 

3.  War  agency  workers  have  virtually 
appeared :  War  agencies  have  vanished  fa 
than  Congress  or  the  administration  bel 
possible. 

4.  Federal  workers  are  fired:  Though 
people  would  like  to  have  you  think  o^ 
wise,  once  an  individual  lands  on  Uncle  \ 
payroll,  he  is  not  there  for  life.    Pres'idc 
Truman  reveals  that  during  the  past  ye<ir 
Government  fired  over  100.000  employee 
cause  they  were  Idlers,  tardy.  Immoral, 
verslve.  or  what  not.    This  figure  does 
Include  the  vast  number  dismissed  when  tt 
war  agency  work  stopped. 

5.  We  must  decide  what  Federal   ser^ 
we  want  stopped:  The  question  is  not 
of  arithmetic  but  of  what  present  Gov 
ment  services  we  want  curtailed  or  expai 
If  Uncle  Sam  is  to  continue  serving  us.  Wi 
ington,  D.  C,  can  never  become  a  ghost  toi 
no  matter  which  party  is  in   power      Wl 
planning  of  our  Federal  employment  liistei 
of  irresponsible  cutting  and  slashing  cut^ht 
be  our  national  policy.     If  we  cripple  or  wt| 
out  Government  services,  it  may  cost  tis 
payers  money  in  the  long  run. 
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EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVK8 
Tue&day,  June  24.  1947 

Mr.    BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    un< 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  m>'  remarl 
in  the  RicoM,  I  include  herewith 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson  of 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

WBacK.icB  or  HntosHiMA  iMraaasxs  Tot 
Borroas 

(Article  241 

A  visit  to  Hiroshima,  the  first  of  two 
aneae  cities  to  be  blasted  by  the  atomic  bor 
was  tlM'  most  dramatic  and  impressive  evf 
of  the  lar  eastern  tour  of  American  net 
paper  publishers  and  editors. 

In   outward   appearances   the  destruct 
Is  typical  of  that  which  was  visited  on 
Japanete  cities  which  felt  the  Intensr   fui 
of  Ame-tcan  bombing  attacka. 

But  rhe  awe-lnsptrlnf  tttfBf  about  HI 
shima  li  that  what  happened  there  took  pi 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  and  that  the 
devastation  and  loaa  of  life  resulted  from, 
single  raid  by  a  single  plane  carrying  a  sit 
bomb.  Instead  of  by  repeated  visits  of 
of  plan«8  carrying  tens  of  thousands  of  tc 
of  bomlM 

Moreover,  close  Fxamlnatlv^n  reveals  mi 
pecullai  effects  of  Uie  atomic  blaat,  due  to  t| 
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Father  William  Klelnsorge,  S.  J.,  of  the 
Catholic  mission,  one  of  the  principal  char- 
acters In  Hersey's  book,  was  asked  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  book. 

"Well."  he  said  with  some  hesitation,  "it 
was  historically  accurate,  but  the  way  he  told 
it,  it  seemed  more  Interesting." 

Father  Klelnsorge  said  there  was  no  par- 
ticular hatred  of  Americans  among  the  sur- 
vivors at  Hiroshima  because  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  They  took  the  attitude,  he  said,  that 
"if  we  make  war,  we  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences." 

They  regarded  the  atom  bomb  as  one  of  the 
consequences,  to  be  borne  philosophically 
and  without  complaint,  Just  as  other  Japa- 
nese cities  bore  the  1,000-plane  raids  and 
showers  of  fire  bombs. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Japanese  to  regard 
the  atomic  bomb  as  an  atrocity  until  they 
began  to  hear  criticisms  to  that  effect  from 
American  sources.  Father  Klelnsorge  said. 
Then  some  of  their  agitators  took  up  the  cry. 

Father  Hubert  Schiffer.  S.  J.,  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission,  said  there  was  a  question  in  his 
mind  whether  it  was  right  and  humane  to 
drop  bombs  on  civilian  populations. 

"But  if  that  kind  of  warfare  is  accepted." 
he  said.  "I  see  no  difference  between  one 
bomb  of  the  atomic  variety  and  1,000  of  the 
other  kind." 

All  the  priests,  and  Rev.  Klyoshl  Tanimoto, 
the  Methodist  clergyman  whose  experiences, 
also  were  described  in  the  Hersey  book,  said 
they  did  not  believe  the  fact  that  the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  by  a  nation  which  pro- 
fesses Christianity  had  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in 
Japan.  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  they  said,  there  was  a 
greater  interest  in  Christianity  among  the 
survivors  at  Hiroshima  than  there  ever  had 
been  before. 

At  the  time  the  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiro- 
shima its  population  was  approximately  245.- 
000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  deaths  from 
the  explosion  and  its  after  effects  totaled 
approximately  100.000.  The  radiation  sick- 
ness was  not  always  fatal.  Thousands  who 
were  affected  by  it  have  recovered.  Most  of 
the  survivors  have  returned. 

The  city  is  slowly  being  rebuilt.  Shacks 
and  temporary  structures  dot  the  btirned- 
out  area.  One  enterprising  Japanese  is  all 
set  for  the  tourist  trade.  He  has  opened  a 
store  which  he  has  named  "Bookseller  Atom." 


Ownership  of  Gilifornia  Tidelands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1947 
Mr.     McDONOUGH.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

IN  E£  UNfTED  STATES  SUPKEME  COURT  DECISION 
rPHOLOINC  FEDEKAL  COVEKNMENTS  CLAIM  TO 
OWNEBSHIP   OF   CALIFOKNIA   TIDELANDS:    RESO- 

LtrrioN  tntciNC  immediate  adoption  of  leg- 
islation BT  congress  restoring  RIGHTS  TO 
STATlt  OF  CALirORNU  AND  OTHER  STATES  AND 
THZTX  StTBOIVISIONS 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  v.  State  oj  California,  by  a  6  to  2  de- 
cision, yesterday  held  that  the  ownership  of 
lands  from  a  point  beginning  at  low  tide  and 
extending  3  miles  to  the  sea,  is  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  not  in  the  Bute  of 
California:  and 

Whereas  the  decision  is  of  far-reaching  Im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  State  of  Califoiula 


and  to  the  coastal  States  similarly  affected, 
but  is  also  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach. 
Santa  Monica,  and  other  municipalities 
throughout  this  State  and  Nation,  which 
have  invested  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  in  the  construction  of  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  installations,  some  of  which  are 
located  on  Inland  navigable  waters  and  along 
the  seacoast  within  such  S-mile  belt;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  approximately  SO  prior  decisions, 
held  that  such  lands  belonged  to  the  State 
or  to  its  successors  or  grantees  who  have 
received  title  to  such  lands  from  the  State 
and  thus  have  full  and  complete  title  and 
ownership  to  such  lands;  and 

Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  225  was 
adopted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  but 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President,  to 
quiet  the  title  of  the  States,  their  successors, 
and  grantees  to  such  lands  lying  from  low 
tide  and  extending  3  miles  to  sea.  in  order 
to  remove  the  cloud  created  by  the  claims 
of  the  Department  of  Interior;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  State  of  California,  the  cities 
of  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica, 
and  other  cities  in  Los  Angeles  County,  that 
corrective  legislation  be  enacted  similar  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  225  introduced  in 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  rectify  the  inequities  arising  out 
of  the  'iupreme  Court's  decision,  in  order 
that  there  be  restored  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  its  subdivisions  their  right'ul 
property;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  paramount  right  of  the  United 
States  to  control  navigation  or  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  cf  Los  Angeles  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  immediately  adopt  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  legislation  to  correct  the  inequi- 
ties which  will  follow  from  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  restore  to  the  iState  of 
California,  other  States  and  their  subdi- 
visions, property  rights  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  nearly  100  years  ago 
that  the  States  are  the  owners  of  all  their 
navigable  waters  and  the  soil  of  the  beds 
thereof,  which  rule  has  up  to  this  time  been 
consistently  adhered  to. 

2.  That  the  board   of   supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  pledges  its  support  to  ' 
Join  m  such  a  campaign  to  secure  such  cor- 
rective legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

3.  That  County  Counsel  Harold  W.  Ken- 
nedy is  directed  and  authorized  to  partici- 
pate in  the  drafting  and  passage  of  such 
legislation,  subject  to  further  orders  of  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion representing  the  State  of  California,  and 
copies  released  to  the  press. 
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Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  James  D.  Mooney,  president  and 


chairman  of  the  board,  Willys-Overland 
Motors,  Inc.,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  nam* 
is  James  D.  Mooney.  I  am  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Willys-Overland 
Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  assure  you  that 
business  executives  throughout  the  country 
have  a  most  sincere  and  practical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  this 
committee  and  upon  the  Congress.  Th^ 
Government  must  be  financed;  our  public 
debt  must  be  courageously  managed:  every- 
thing must  be  done  to  encourage  industrial 
activity  and  high  employment.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  must  prosper  and  the 
taxpayer  must  prosper.  There  U  but  one 
answer:  production.  In  our  vray  of  life,  that 
means  production  at  a  profit. 

Taxes  are  one  of  the  problems  of  Industry 
with  which  I  deal  as  an  operating  executive. 
Althotigh  I  certainly  do  not  presume  to  be 
an  expert  In  tax  theories,  I  have  had  to  live 
Intimately  with  the  practical  side  of  taxes  for 
many  years  as  a  manager  charged  with  taking 
capital  and  making  a  prudr.  t  return  on  It. 
Industry  Is  subject  to  many  different  types 
of  taxation.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  ''e 
practical  effect  on  production  of  present  tax 
rates  on  the  Income  of  corporations  and  on 
the  earned  income  of  corporations'  employees. 

I  shall  present  two  diflJcultles  that  man- 
agers of  industry  like  myself  face  becatise  of 
present  tax  rates.  Industrial  h'ialth  is  seri- 
ously Impaired  by  the  requirement  of  ao  high 
a  proportion  of  cash  outlay  for  taxea,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  Industry  is  handicapped 
in  attracting  outstanding  men. 

Today  indtistry  is  faced  with  many  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  the  war.  Uncertainties  of 
war  have  given  way  to  uncertainties  of  re- 
conversion, and  along  with  reconversion 
problems,  Industry  Is  plagued  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future.  Shall  we  pirn  against 
a  gloomy  economic  period  or  a  golden  age  ot 
Industrial  expansion? 

CANNOT  EXPECT  ABLE  MEN  TO  TAKE  Mt  PONSIBlL- 

rriES  wrrHOCT  incentives 
To  cope  with  these  problems,  industry 
needs  well-trained,  intelligent  men  of  high 
caliber,  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ities of  executive  positions.  We  find  great 
dlfflctilty  In  securing  such  qualified  men. 
Men  properly  expect  an  Incentive  In  the  form 
of  an  adequate  return  for  their  services.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  to  the 
compensations  which  such  men  receive  for 
their  services. 

In  1939.  a  man  who  was  head  of  an  average 
family  and  received  $20,000  per  year  paid  a 
Federal  Income  tax  of  $1,247,  thus  having  a 
net  Income  after  Uxes  of  $18,753.  Today  this 
same  man  pays  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $5.- 
178,  thus  receiving  a  net  income  after  taxes 
of  $14,822.  Another  factor  which  must  t>e 
taken  into  consideration  when  making  this 
comparison  is  the  cost  of  living.  In  March 
1947,  the  cost  of  living  index  was  156.3  on  a 
1935-1939  base  of  100.  Expressing  the  man's 
actual  net  income  in  terms  of  1939  dollars, 
we  find  it  is  only  $9,483— approximately  half 
of  whf  ♦  It  was  8  years  ago. 

Manj  men  needed  by  vital  Industrlee 
reason  that  they  can  do  better  financially 
in  other  channels  of  work  with  fewer  head- 
aches. The  operating  executive  Is  not  alone 
In  this  reduction  of  purchasing  power  which 
has  been  partially  caused  by  our  high  rate 
of  taxation.  In  1939.  an  average  family  man 
receiving  an  annual  wage  of  $3,000  paid  no 
Federal  tax  based  on  income.  Today,  thla 
same  man  pays  a  Federal  income  tax  of  $228. 
He  receives  a  net  income  of  $2,772  which, 
when  expressed  In  terms  of  1939  dollars,  la 
only  $1,744  of  real  purchasing  power. 

dangerous    DRAIN    XjrOM    VTTAL   AaaCTS    OF    OtTB 
COBPORATIOMS 

My  second  point  is  that  current  taxation 
rates  threaten  corporate  entities.    Oorporat* 
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provide  an  assurance  to  investors  that  we 
can  repay  their  capital  and  give  them  an  at- 


ness  for   the  same   reason   they   enter  any 
other    business — to    make    monev    and    to 


To  these  poor  auflerers  the  statements  are 
like    zenhvrs    from    heaven       But    aIso— tha 
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surptuMs  Iroin  1990  to  19S0  d^reMMl  »bout 
•1.600.000.(00.  EKirlng  tHut  period.  OMny 
corporattoi  s  were  losing  money.  Others  were 
dlstrlbutln ;  dividends  lufer  than  they 
••mcd.  T  Mb  condition  Unproved  aomewhat 
tn  1940.  ai  d  diirlng  the  ■txveeding  4  yean, 
•urpluaea  ncreaaed  by  over  •31.000.000.000. 
A  aunrvy  b  r  the  National  Indiutrlal  Confer- 
•DM  Boan  ot  14  manufACturinK  indiuitrtes 
UMllMtM  that  in  the  period  19o9  to  1944. 
aiarpluaas  lad  rtaen  in  a  general  range  of 
from  30  to  95  percent. 

This  Ina  easf  waa  before  the  Impact  of  re- 
conversion Now  that  we  are  well  along  In 
the  recent  ersioo  period.  I  believe  that  a 
period  of  tiqianaiun  lies  ahead.  Preaent 
'^r**Tl  Mi  Nrrea  will  be  strained  to  nnance 
It.  XadOM  ry  la  faced  with  real  problems  of 
lung-delernd  plant  malntaoaace.  The  cur- 
rent depec  dence  is  ou  prewar  ptants  which 
are  geared  to  a  rate  from  a  third  to  a  half 
lower  than  the  rate  In  proapect.  Tlie  world 
is  hungry  or  goods  that  for  a  time  only  our 
country  cai  1  satisfy.  The  shortage  i>f  venture 
capttiU  ma;  evcutually  be  one  of  the  principal 
boitlaneckj  m  •UMalatug  high  enployMHit. 
Pinally.  th  aa  and  otber  prtsaauraa  upon  mp- 
ply  In  certi  in  other  Industriea  portend  prloea 
mucin  abuv  r  the  prewar  ieveU.  It  is  evident. 
UMtafcre.  hat  thara  will  ba  a  coiuldersble 
drain  upon  the  aaaeu  of  corporations. 

The  solitiuit  to  many  of  these  problems 
llaa  In  tbi  surplUMa.  raaarfaa,  aad  future 
rataiitiou  tj  r  proai  fef  tiM  ourporatlona.  Upon 
>nal|a>s.  I  m  cotpnraltOBa  have  what  nuy 
ba  larmaa  a  poalUon  o(  axeeaa  liquidity. 
TtM  ratio  dl  oaah  tu  salea  haa  nut  risen  Tha 
Nattona'  C  ty  Buitk  Monthly  Letter  u(  Umtth 
IMT,  has  ait  ualvsU  u(  the  bttlauce  shaato  Of 
130  maitu  aciurmi  •QtyanMlOM  hNving  a 
s^iea  i»t  un  al  Maota  evfv  H,O0ijPW  whuh  in< 
«lMilti  tik  I  foi^  UM  ptrM  DMIMbir  IMO. 
10  Ptoamh  r  114I  t|»a  rallo  of  MirfMll  aaaau 
to  •uri  isa  4««ttii««l.    Thia  wuuid 

MuMy  '  '■<  of  tha  naw  ratuwaaa  a«* 

MMiUK'  I'lj  M.M  war  perM  iro  iiiiiii 

•v«M  lu.w  ii>  ih#  ftimM  !•«•!•  of 

biislnf^M  a  ul  4i>y  fOMI,  fOflItt  AMI 

raaH  iHMiii  >ita  are  itoiia  loo  tUfm^. 

OtfAtTMl  V    M'NAMIII   TO   MMW  HMl  TAN   MU 

IN  I'MN 
In  view  ( r  tMM  olMtarlea.  th#  prasettl  tal 
ram  la  deAillloty  not  daalanaU  lo  lend  a 
IM  »d  to  tiM  •orfcffolMi  whan  it  la 
noadMl  In  tlW.  nirporttlotM  war* 
tagfd  tit  a  I  It*  ul  19  percent  while  today  tho| 
■ff*  oaaMaai  •  naraMU  ux  uf  M  percent  and 
ft  NMOft  of  U  ftnmi,  or  a  toUl  of  M  par. 
•ont.  It  li  ottM  iloo  bo  boraa  in  mind  that 
theaa  tasaa  ara  not  payable  by  the  corpora* 
tiuiM  In  raiv  materials,  notes  receivable,  or 
flntahad  pr  iducts  Tbay  ara  payable  in  cash. 
This  maaAi  that  fotir  tlroaa  a  year  the  man* 
agement  o '  tha  corporation  must  arrange 
the  flnancd  of  the  corporation  to  meet  the 

Mhay  eoporatlons  have  bean  faced  with 
the  neceaai  y  of  borrowing  to  meet  their  cur- 
rent obligations.  During  1949.  bank  loana 
tor  commeictal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural 
purpoaen  Increased  by  over  40  percent.  This 
borrowing  o  meet  Ux  obligations  not  only 
pttta  aaotta  tt  obatacle  tn  the  path  ot  cor- 
perattOB  pi  ograaa  at  a  time  wban  eaah  re- 
arurces  are  sorely  ne«ded.  but  alao  tmpoeee 
Upon  the  orporailon  a  penalty  for  aer vices 
rendered  di  ring  the  war  period. 

Another  1  sctor  in  the  corporate  tax  picture 
Is  the  effect  of  thla  taxation  trpon  proflta. 
We  have  be  »me  the  greatest  Nation  on  this 
earth  throi  gh  Industrialization,  and  profit 
haa  been  thi  i  Incentive  for  eneouraglng  indus- 
try. Dnlett  we  are  to  change  our  way  of 
life,  we  mw  t  allow  investors  to  realise  a  fair 
return  on  i  hair  investment.  Thla  does  not 
mean  that  Jiey  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
an  asorhtta  it  profit,  but  they  should  be  ade- 
HUartaiy  con  panaated  for  their  risk.  No  indl- 
VMtaal  will  ( ontlnue  to  lavaat  tn  induatry  and 
rtak  losing  his  capital  tt  ha  can  realize  the 
aaaaa    retun    frooa    gUt  adead    securltlca. 


Whila  corporate  taxes  have  been  aomawhat 
aaaad  by  the  repeal  of  the  exceaa-proflta  tax, 
the  Uxatlon  rate  la  still  suiBclently  high 
keep  net  earnings  at  a  relatively  low  level. 

Our  present  S8-percent  tax  rate  haa  lm*j 
posed   on    Indtistry    additional    burdeii.s    la 
draining    Industry's    cash    and   dlscour^^^ing 
venture   cupltal. 

MOaS    TAX     BOt.HaS.     MOBI     KMFUITMSNT,     AND 
MOKX    SUBXMKaa    AT    LOWKB    TAX    XATCS 

Many  Inllviduals  have  advocated  contint 
anoa  of  high  taxatlcm  ratea  in  order  to  reduc 
the  nation^U  debt  and  combat  Inflation.  I  ft 
us.  for  a  moment,  take  a  look  at  this  the' rv. 
In  view  of  the  rising  oost  of  living  and  hi><h 
taxes,  management  haa  had  to  Increaae  t!-e 
workers'  wages  in  an  attempt  to  malnt.i.u 
their  purctiaalng  power.  This  has.  of  course, 
done  nothing  more  than  Increase  the  coe*  of 
mantifactured  prodttcta.  which,  when  added 
to  the  high-tax  btirden  Impoaed  upon  tho 
corporatiocis.  has  made  It  neceasar>-  for  ttaO 
manufacturer  to  ralae  the  selling  price  of  >.ia 
product  to  cover  Increased  cost. 

Within  nsasonnble  Umlu.  this  process 
occur  with  no  apparent  Ul  effects.  Huwevi 
whether  we  Uke  tt  or  not,  sooner  or  lat 
a  basic  economic  law  will  come  Into  oper  > . 
tlon,  Tha:  law  is  the  law  of  eupiriy  >u  .1 
demand. 

A4  the  manufacturer  Is  forced  to  lncre«a 
Kradually  the  selling  price  of  an  article,  t    • 
demand  U»  that  article  dtertoais.     As  tu« 
demand  fm  the  article  daerooaaa,  the  mant 
faeturar  muat  igflvooao  production     As 
ductlon   decraooso,  unit  eoat  increases 
rauaa  of  llaMi  ill»mi  of  the  msiuifarturtnA 
plant.     Thla   pmtn   oontinuea    until    ihr 


inanufactuier  la  eithar  foread  otit  of  be 
iieaa  nr  Is  able  ut  rodUM  ««ot  to  bring  n 
keliing  mice  of  ih*  product  down  lu  i  # 
Mnt  VlMIO  llMfO  la  again  a  diMHMl  for  U. 
It  ta  at  mttlllm  th.it  by  radMtaff  thO  cor. 


pofolo*lft|  hyNtan  •ubsfanllslty  at  the  iirr*. 
ant   timo.    ih*   >'•'<•  itmary   apirul    will   U^ 


A  -  It  uror.   boraiisa  of 

iHMl,  Will  then  bo  ahla  to  tn«i>r  li^tt* 
ing  price*  mtd  •omtfhintly  litcrsaae  Im  p  • 
dtiotioft  AM  diotrthiitton 

WouM  rMllMtlen  of  Ui  rataa  tend  to  lu. 
cresae  nr  at  leaat  hold  ronatant  'uti  iii<  ;  i.>i| 
ilabt  which    (m-  anuiMl  aeonnmy,  ahouiU 
decraasadV    The  law  of  eupply  and  deuiai 
li  aot  limited  to  pvoittou.  but  apptiea  aquatl| 
10  Money      Ij  lnoroaalng   production, 
wotiM  prwrtdo  More  employment,  and  in  pro*" 
vldtaf  laoiPt  omployment  pay  out  more  dol4 
lars  which  would  ba  subject  to  Pederol 
based  on  Income 

In   all   prabablllty.   although   the   raU 
taxation  would  be  lower,  we  would  M<.Mi..lly' 
receive   mora  dollars   in   taxes   than    uider 
the  present  high  rate  of  taxation.    Thla  ba^t.o 
law   of   supply   and   demand   Is   recognised 
throughout  industry,    experience  shows  thalj 
whan  we  rc<luce  the  rata  of  Income  for  eael 
product   we  sell,   we   take   in   more   doIU 
of  Income  through  increasing  volume.    Pie«- 
ent  high  raies.  on  tha  other  hand,  set  the 
law  of  diminishing  rattinu  Into  motion. 

MXTar  HOT  coNrtTas  tax  xATxa  wrm  tax 


What  I  am  attempting  to  point  out  ia  th  -. 
at  praaent.  we  are  confusing  rates  of  t«x>»« 
with  dollars  of  taxes.  It  haa  been  prov>  ;i 
in  industry  und  applies  equally  well  to  taxeo, 
that  a  reduction  In  rate  Increases  rati 
than  decreaiaa  tha  actual  dollar  return. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  that  I  feel  thd' 
solution  to  the  present  reconversion  difllcuU 
ties  faced  by  industry  and  the  reduction  of 
the  natlooal  debt  will  ba  hastened  by 
duced  tax  rataa.  Both  aa  an  Industrial  man*  i 
ager  and  as  iis  an  American  vitally  interested 
In  the  sound  future  ot  oxu  country.  I  shop  i 
then  look  to  the  futtira  more  confidently  .i 
the  knowled«;e  that  induatry  did  not  have  .•  . 
etcesuve  cash  hurdle  to  Jump  every  s 
t' in  tha.  and  that  wa  could  offer  Incentli 
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provide  an  assurance  to  investors  that  we 
can  repsy  their  capital  and  give  them  an  at- 
tractive return  after  taxes. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  I  trust  that  my  practical  ap- 
proach as  an  Industrial  executive  will  assist 
you  in  the  tasks  that  now  confront  you.  I 
am  confident  that  the  tax  policies  you  estab- 
lish for  the  next  few  years  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous and  continuing  effect  upon  the 
future  of  American  industry,  cipion  employers 
and  employees,  upon  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
upon  the  entire  country.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleusiu'e  to  be  with  you. 


VmsecHon  ai  a  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  Noarn  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1947 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vivisection 
of  dogs,  the  torturing  of  dog.s — man's 
best  friend — Is  still  going  on.  It  is  still 
practiced  in  every  Slate.  Hearings  were 
held  on  my  bill.  H.  R.  5572.  during  the 
last  CongreM.  Hearlniti  have  been  held 
on  my  bill,  H.  R.  462.  In  thU  .sekslon.  The 
evidence  aubmltted  on  H  R  &572,  if  care> 
fully  examined,  I  am  sure  will  convince 
any  per»on  that  vlviHectlon  of  dots  U  no 
longer  npetaatry  or  even  beneflclal  to  th« 
medical  profeaalon, 

All  that  can  be  learned  from  rutting  up 
dogM— from  torlurlni  dom— hax  bMn 
learned  long  igo,  If  anylhlni  furl  her 
remains  to  bt  learned,  11  can  bo  learned 
from  g  fox,  g  wolf,  or  any  othor  mfinbvr 
of  tho  dof  family,  or  from  a  (lend  dog,  or 
■ny  other  dead  animal.  The  only  rea- 
son tht  dng  has  been  uaed  ho  txtenslvoly 
Iw  btcaiise  he  trufilN  his  ma*iti<r.  It  U  the 
betrayal  ol  the  confidence  ol  the  dog  that 
makes  him  an  oasy  subject  for  vivisec- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congresi 
will  sign  Petition  No.  3  at  the  Speaker's 
desk  so  that  we  may  bring  H.  R.  462  up 
for  dl.HCUMlon  and  dlnposUlon  on  its  mer- 
its. Full  hearing.-!  have  been  held.  There 
i.^  no  reason  for  longer  delay.  In  signing 
Petition  No.  3  you  will  help  to  make  the 
human  race  at  least  humane  as  far  as 
man'.s  best  friend — the  dog— is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Insert  in  the.-se 
remarks  an  article.  Vivisection  as  a  Busi- 
ness, by  Dr.  A.  V.  Allen,  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Allen  was  for  many  years  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  He  is 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society.  Until  his  semlretire- 
ment  a  few  years  ago  he  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Conference  Board  of 
Physicians  In  Industry.  Dr.  Allen  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  (1909  >  and  Is  a  hfe 
member  of  the  National  Anti-Vivisection 
Society. 

Here  is  the  article: 

VnruBcnoN  as  a  BvsxNna 

Pew  persons  seem  to  reallie  that  vivl- 
aectlon  U  a  business.    Men  enter  this  busi- 


ness for  the  same  reason  they  enter  any 
other  business — to  make  money  and  to 
further  their  own  interests.  Some  critics 
have  advanced  the  theory  that  men  prac- 
tice vivisection  because  of  idle  curiosity, 
or  that  they  are  sadists  who  enjoy  see- 
ing animals  suffer.  Except  in  rare  cases, 
that  is  not  true.  The  chief  incentive  for 
this  type  of  work  is  self-advancement — mak- 
ing money  by  cruelty  to  animals. 

It  is  not  only  the  large  salaries  received 
by  directors  of  laboratories  or  the  fees  for 
testing  various  products  that  make  this  busi- 
ness attractive:  It  Is  also  the  publicity— the 
self-advertising  through  newspaper  stories, 
magazine  articles,  and  radio  talks.  With- 
out this  publicity,  stemming  directly  from 
vlvisectlonal  experiments,  many  a  well- 
known  vlvlsector  would  have  remained  en- 
gulfed In  the  great  sea  of  professional  and 
financial  mediocrity. 

PHONY    KESK.\XCH    IS    KEY 

Under  the  pretense  of  being  engaged  In 
research  vlvlsectors  have  been  able  to  estab- 
lish expensive  laboratories  In  our  achools, 
where  our  dumb  animals  suffer  the  tortures 
of  hell  so  that  a  few  men  may  hold  them- 
•elves  up  as  great  sclentlsU.  The  leaders 
in  this  business  mtist  know  that  It  Is  a 
phony:  but  there  are.  no  doubt,  many  people 
under  them  who  consclentlotisly  believe  they 
are  cogs  in  a  scientific  machine,  and  as  such 
are  aids  to  science.  I  have  known  such 
doctors  personally,  and  they  were  fine  fel- 
lows except  for  their  willingness  to  be  cruel 
to  animals.  Thla  they  had  learned  from 
callous  teachers.  The  rospouslblllty  Ilea 
with  us  for  allowing  our  schools  to  feature 
such  Instruction, 

Foihnps  the  best  way  to  puneture  tha  vlvt- 
•i>rUoi)  bnll(ioi\  11  to  tip  off  the  piibllr  to  some 
or  lite  trli'kH  roKUlsrly  employed  by  the  vivl- 
•aotiirs  Slid  to  expose  the  sharp  praoiiras  by 
whirh  they  contliiut  to  foul  tha  public  ytar 
after  yesr, 

NOW  vivisMTioN  eAVs  orr 
On#  nf  the  mnit  cnmmnn  trlrkR  Is  to  glvs 
piM*  trlsNKes  to  tht  hewiipN(><<r»  ThMt  rv 
Ipnurii  UKVinlly  tell  Ih  alcwlng  terms  sbuut 
how  ihf  vivisertur  Involved  U  about  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  soma  dlseaia.  or  about  a 
wohdrriul  diseovery  he  has  just  msdt  thanks 
to  animal  research.  They  nearly  always  make 
the  front  pniie  of  the  nfWHpnpfr— when,  In 
rrsilty.  thpy  should  be  tn  the  paid  adverilif 
ing  column.  Whenever  you  encounter  artl> 
clef  of  this  nature,  please  remember  two 
things:  First — tha  medical  profasston  is  not 
supposed  to  advartlsa,  and,  second — true 
scientists  do  not  laaue  statements  boasting 
about  their  accomplishments  for  public 
consumption.  Further,  a  careful  check  will 
usually  show  that  tha  great  discovery  has 
been  known  for  years. 

Take  for  example  a  story  which  has  ap- 
peared In  varlotis  forms  every  so  often  for  a 
decade  or  more.  It  ruiu  about  like  this: 
"Dr.  So  and  So  sees  cure  of  angina  pectoris 
by  surgical  operstlon.  The  method  was  dis- 
covered In  the  Blank  laboratory,  and  was 
worked  out  on  dogs.  Dr.  So  and  So  is  pro- 
fessor of  Hokum  In  Blah  University."  There 
you  have  the  technique  of  this  cunning  sys- 
tem of  advertising.  It  means  publicity  for 
the  vlvlsector,  an  advertisement  for  the 
school,  a  boost  for  vivisection,  and  a  kick  in 
the  teeth  for  the  dog. 

USELESS  AND  MISLEADING 

Let  us  consider  the  reaction  of  the  reader 
of  this  stirreptltlous  advertisement.  If  he 
is  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis,  cancer,  ulcer, 
angina,  high  blood  pressure,  or  colds  <for 
all  of  these  have  recently  been  the  sub- 
jects of  news  releases)  he  will  say  "Thank 
God  for  Dr.  So  and  Bo.  Thank  God  for  the 
Blah  University.  I  certainly  am  In  favor 
of  using  dogs  for  experimental  purpoaea." 


To  these  poor  stifferers  the  statementa  are 
like  xephyrs  from  heaven.  But  alao — the 
cures  never  come. 

Another  form  of  deoeption  Is  the  frequent 
appearance  of  magazine  articles  lauding  vivi- 
section and  claiming  that  practically  every- 
thing worth  while  in  medicine  was  due  to 
animal  experimentation.  I  would  grant  re- 
search men  the  right  to  defend  the  practice 
in  this  manner  If  they  would  stick  some- 
where near  to  the  truth.  But  nearly  all  of 
these  articles  are  full  of  unsupported  state- 
ments such  as  "If  it  were  not  for  vivisec- 
tion, millions  of  babies  would  die  annually." 
This  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  and  every 
such  claim  can  be  easily  dls  lOved  by  any- 
one who  takes  the  time  to  check  the  facta. 
Comparable  logic  runs  about  as  follows: 
"We  tested  Army  blankets  by  wrapping  20 
dogs  In  them  and  then  throwing  them  Into 
the  refrigerator  to  see  if  they  would  fre^. 
Therefore,  if  It  were  not  for  animal  experi- 
mentation, all  of  our  boys  in  the  Army  would 
have  frosen  to  death."  Such  statements  ara 
an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  any  thought- 
ful man. 

'rALai  cu^iMs  ABOtrr  knicxllim 
One  of  the  more  recent  contentions  of  tha 
vlvlsectors  Is  this:  "If  It  were  not  for  vivisec- 
tion we  would  not  have  penicillin  or  the  sulfa 
drtigs."  When  they  are  reminded  that  tha 
sulfa  drugs  were  discovered  by  a~  chemist 
and  penicillin  by  a  blologlat  making  studlea 
under  a  microscope,  they  aald:  "Well,  tha 
tiaaa  and  daaages  were  worked  out  on  dogs." 
In  order  to  determine  how  much  truth  there 
Wits  In  that  statement,  I  perbcmuUy  studied 
the  briefs  of  every  article  publlahad  «bout 
penicillin  from  the  time  of  lu  dlaeovery  to 
the  present— and  what  did  I  find?  Nine  out 
nf  every  ten  srllclas  desit  with  trials  on  hu- 
niMiis,  Arrnnied  ahoiiolngtoally,  nearly  every- 
(hiiiK  tiled  on  dogs  had  bMti  itttnnlnad 
previously  throuiih  human  ggpirtowoi.  In 
the  loiiK  llMl  of  disettsas  fur  which  penicillin 
Is  rpi'oinmended,  ilti>ie  are  mtly  s  meager 
handful  which  can  even  be  simulated  in  dogs. 
Then  who  did  work  out  the  utaa  snd  duaes 
(if  penleltlinf  The  snswer  Is  thnt  it  wm  tha 
IntfrniNts  in  oitr  gieai  hoapiiHU,  und  tha 
doetors  tn  sctive  pmciire,  wito  thnntgh  their 
combined  rx|)<>i  icnrn*  mid  jttdRments,  did 
the  work.  Nu  tmnii  gioup  «e|>ecially  not 
the  vtvis«ctora>-«hould  get  tha  oradit. 

The  baaast  and  probably  tut  most  dtapi- 
cnble  nf  all  the  vlvlsectors'  tricks  Is  the  giv- 
ing of  Interviews  by  these  champions  of  cru- 
elty duilng  dog  week,  or  at  some  other  time 
when  the  dog  is  belnii  honored  fur  hla  faith- 
fulness to  man.  These  interviews  purport  to 
show  tha  Vlvlsectors'  great  love  for  the  dog, 
and  usually  straaa  (with  a  cunning  that  out- 
rivals that  of  the  fox)  that  the  dog  "daaanraa 
to  be  honored  for  his  great  service  to  tha 
people  through  hU  use  In  the  vivisection  lab- 
orator/."  Every  reader  with  one  beat  of 
kindness  In  his  heart  should  write  the  papers 
that  publish  these  Interviews  and  protest 
such  use  of  the  news  coltunns. 

AXE  WX  OtJILTT? 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  with  great  In- 
dignation about  the  terrible  experiments 
performed  by  the  Germans  on  helpless  civil- 
ion  prisoners  during  the  recent  war.  But  do 
you  know  that  practically  every  experiment 
thus  performed  on  humans  in  Germany  is 
today  being  done  in  orr  own  country?  The 
only  difference  is  that  these  atrocities  are 
being  perpetrated  on  animals  in  this  Nation. 
It  is  accepted  that  the  German  people  are 
equally  as  guUty  as  their  doctor»^for  permit- 
ting stMb  barbarism.  By  the  same  token, 
are  not  we  Americans  equally  guUtr  If  we 
do  not  loudly  and  consistently  protest  what 
la  going  or  in  our  own  vivisection  labora- 
tories every  day?    I  think  we  are 

Let  us  work  and  pray  for  the  abolition  ot 
this  cruel  business. 

A.  V.  Allut.  U.  D. 
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iTNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

)N.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroBNU 
HOUSE  OP  RSPRKODrrATtvn 
itonday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr  PC  DLfiON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  whj  t  has  been  said  here  by  Repre- 
aenUUve  Kntc.  and  I  should  like  to  Join 
In  his  wa  nin*  to  the  newsprint  industry. 

There  ta  probably  not  a  Member  of 
tlill  House  who  has  not  received  com- 
plaints f  om  one  or  more  publishers  In 
his  own  community  about  the  current 
^ack  of  rewsprlnt.  I  have  not  only  re- 
ceived ctmplalnta.  I  h«ve  received  spe- 
cific com  »lalnts  from  publishers  who  tell 
me  that,  rhile  they  cannot  secure  enough 
nowsprirt  to  keep  tn  normal  operation 
at  the  re(  agnized  price  of  $90  a  ton.  they 
can  Ko  it  to  the  gray  market  and  receive 
print  at  anywhere  from  $230  tc  $300  a 
ton. 

Our  H  mae  committee  now  Inveatigat- 
Ing  that  situation  has  found  many  rea- 
•ooifor  Ills,  which  wUl  doubUeas  appear 
In  lU  rt  wit.  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
'list  theni  all  now.  But  I  will  say  that 
Just  horie  sense  will  tell  w  that  when 
newtprli  t  production  Is  at  an  all-time 
high,  ani  when  newsprint  Is  unavailable 
at  mark't  prices,  but  can  be  secured  on 
the  grai  maiket.  >omeii)ms  is  (Ishy.  to 
say  the  east. 

At  a  Ime  like  this  we  are  faced,  as 
Representative  Kiwo  has  previously 
pointed  out.  by  an  open  defiance  of 
United  States  laws  by  a  corporation 
which  protects  Its  head  in  the  United 
States  and  waggles  its  tail  in  Canada. 
We  can  ecd  the  face,  but  we  cannot  pull 
the  tail. 

I  join  n  this  protest,  because  I  believe 
that  eve  y  Congressman  should  make  It 
his  buslr  ess  to  be  <m  the  side  of  the  De- 
partmen  .  of  Justice  In  this  investigation. 
If  this  scheme  of  American  ownership 
and  subterfuge  is  successful  in  news- 
print, it  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  new 
and  terr  fylng  monopolies  and  cartels  to 
prey  up<  n  the  American  people. 

But  pi  incipaily  I  am  up  In  arms  at  the 
extent  t)  which  this  dodging  corpora- 
tion, de  ying  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates,  s  actually  meddling  with  the 
freedom  of  the  American  press.  It  Is 
dictatini  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
what  Ar  lerican  readers  shall  read,  for 
It  is  mak  Ing  it  impossible  for  new  papers 
to  be  est  iblished,  and  it  is  making  it  Im- 
poarfhle  for  old.  established  newspapers 
to  continue  publication. 

There  have  been  few  cases  of  newspa- 
pers clofl  ing  because  of  complete  lack  of 
newsprii  t.  but  as  the  situation  becomes 
worse.  I  lore  and  more  of  them  are 
threaten  JOg  to  close,  and  may  be  forced 
to.  The  le  which  will  go  first  are  the  lit- 
tle felkM  rs.  who  operate  on  small  profits, 
in  small  communities,  and  have  never 
been  at  le  to  build  up  huge  fortunes 
which  t  >ey  can  now  tap  to  meet  gray 
market  prices.  The  readers  of  those 
newspapers  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
read  the  newspapers  which  are  big  and 
powerfu  and  rich  and  fat  with  profits — 
or  read  lone  at  all. 


i    - 


And  this  newsprint  monopoly,  with  its 
production  in  Canada  and  its  ownership 
In  the  United  SUtes.  wiU  fatUn  on  that, 
kind  of  mlsXortune. 

If  we  are  to  protect  a  free  press  In 
this  country  we  will  have  to  start  by 
lettlnf  these  newsprint  people  know  that! 
we  will  not  sit  l(Uy  by  and  have  them 
flaunt  the  laws  of  our  country.  Th«j 
Department  of  Justice  in  this  fight  must 
know  that  it  has  the  backing  of  this  Con-j 
gress  to  the  extent  of  legislation,  if 
is  neeessary. 

I.  too.  would  like  to  see  a  report  fr 
our  special  committee  on  this  subj 
before  we  adjourn.      I  know  that 
committee  is  planning  a  long-range 
gram   whieh   will   remove   the  press 
the  United  States  from  depeiMtence  u| 
foreign  newsprint,  and  I  believe  that 
encouraging  this  American  Industry 
committee  is  doing  a  tremendous  ar 
worthwhilt?  Job. 

Bui  I  should  further  like  to  .suggest 
that  our  committee  investigate  this  cor*j 
porate  phase  of  the  newsprint  Indiutrj 
this  International  monkey  buslnrs«;  whleh^ 
allows  Americans  to  do  business  in  Amei 
lea  while  defying  American  ja^Uce 
Canadian  corporate  Identities. 

I  hope  our  committee  will  find  nut 
one  thing — are  these  people  Americans^ 
or   international  cartel  operators   whol^ 
with  immunity,  can  play  a  frey-m>«rketj 
game  wiih  one  of  our  most  chcrisht 
freedoms? 


Reieltttiea  of  Mahaska  Ceanty  (Iewa)| 
Bar  Associatiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF   low* 

IN  THE  liOUSE  OF  RZPRSSKNTATIVK9 

Mondav.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.    LcCOMPTE.    Mr.    Speaker,    thi 
Mahaska  County  (Iowa)  Bar  Associatic 
is  very  much  Interested  in  favorable  con* 
slderation  being  given  H.  R.  1639  to  hi 
venue.    This  bill  was  favorably  report 
to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  on  June  19.  1947.  and  is  now  i 
the  House  Calendar.    Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congrkssion/ 
RccoRO.  I  desire  to  include  the  resolutic 
adopted   by  the  Mahaska  County   Ba 
Association: 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Mahaska  Coua< 
Bar  Aasoclatlon  was  hekl  on  the  Mth  day 
May  1M7  at  the  Blue  MIU  Cafe.     President 
Ned  P.  Gilbert  prealded. 

Tbe  matter  ot  pending  legislation  In 
Congress  of  tbe  United  SUtes.  commonly 
ferred  to  aa  Rous*  Resolution   1839.  Intr 
duced  by  Mr.  JaNWUtss  In  tbe  House  of  R«| 
reeentatlves   on   the   13th   day  of  Pebrui 
1947  was  brought  up  at  the  Instance  of  Prt 
Ident  OUbert. 

It  was  rnoed  by  Harold  J.  Pleck.  second 
by  James  L.  DsTltt,  and  after  a  full  and  coai« 
plet*   dtacuaslon   of   all   matters   pertatnl 
thereto,    that   the    following   resolution 
adapted: 

"That  Mahaska  Oounty  Bar  Association 
on    record    as   approTlng    the    prorlslons 
House   ReeotuUon    1639    Introduced    by    I 
Jennings  on  the  13th  day  of  February  1M1 
and  further. 


goiutlfm  be  mailed 
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of  tbe  split  Income  principle  Is  the  source 
of  tables  which  clearly  Ulustrate  the  tre- 
mendous tax  advantages  enjoyed  by  tax- 
payers in  the  community-property  States. 
The  tables  are  as  follows: 

Tasli  No.  l.^-Compari30n  of  tax  liabilities  of 
married  couples  {with  no  dependents)  in 
community-property  and  tn  non-com- 
muntttf-property  Statet 


Total  Ui  on  mairird 


Net  li 

htiont 
•toinptioa 


v„«  ~_,  I  Comma- 


SV'in 

•Ii'.i«« 

|i.v«n..... 

•».<«! 

|l(W.tW).... 


niiinitv- 

protwrty 

(Stat* 

(only  1 

<|N>UM> 

ha* 

l!K«omoi 


projierty 

!«tstr  (io- 

rttmc 

(liVilM 

•>4|itiilly 


Tat  »av- 

inr  in 
ooni- 

muniiy- 

proiiTiv 

Stat«> 


Tai  savine 

in  commU' 

nityitrotv- 

my    States 

a*ai<prwnt- 

laee  o(  tn\ 

liaNlity  in 

iHin-coin- 

muBiiy- 

pfopprty 

Stales 


Ptrttnl 
4. 

l.V 

au 


Tabu  No.  t. — Apgregute  fox  Mvingi  of  fner- 
Tied  oouplei  {with  no  dependentt)  <n  oom< 
munity 'property  States  in  the  income  yeart 
i»37  through  1$49' 


CuaMiMHl  net  Idouum  bsfcie  rannptiaa 


>%««. 

tnMwo 

Wjaaa 

•M,«o 

Iiocoos 


SMiiMtni  o( 
taiasvlnm 


iU.  144 
I.U  1«7 


'  Tai  lDrnfin<oinTnin»(tv-|irt>prrty  Stnti««  Is  nimtMittMl 
on  tilP  aSMmirtinn  that  (inly  I  sprai^'  >■»!■  iiicnmr.  nml  In 
finnmunify-proprrtv  Sinti^ihal  inctani*  RiitlrwrniMions 
an*  ilividrd  equhlly  nrtw^'u  tiK'  !i|>«>iiMi'>. 

Various  Sute  legislatures,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions have  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  rectify  this  manirest  Inequity. 

t7nder  the  existing  situation  most  of  the 
non -community-property  States  are  experi- 
encing a  loss  of  capital,  business,  and  income 
to  the  community-property  States.  It  Is 
common  for  an  Individual  of  means  to  carry 
on  his  bualneaB  or  profession  in  a  non- 
community-property  State,  where  he  earns 
his  income,  and  to  maintain  his  domicile  In 
a  community-property  State  in  order  to  en- 
joy a  more  favorable  tax  status.  In  self- 
defense,  several  States,  such  as  Oklahoma, 
have  very  recently  adopted  the  community- 
property  system,  although  with  considerable 
reluctance  because  It  creates  problems  af- 
fecting estates,  domestic  relations,  and  com- 
mercial credit.  Congress  should  not.  by  fall- 
ing to  take  action  on  the  matter,  compel 
other  States  to  take  so  serious  a  step.  Many 
are  contemplating  It  as  a  la*t  resort.  If  the 
Federal  laws  are  not  changed. 

Sentiment  In  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country  overwhelmingly  favors  ex- 
tension of  the  right  to  split  Incomes  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  to  all  married  taxpayers. 

Early  In  this  session  of  Congress  I  InUo- 
duced  H.  R.  1759.  which  would  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Under  its  provisions  a  hus- 
band and  wife  could  elect  to  file  a  Jcrtnt  re- 
turn of  all  their  Income.  The  tax  would  be 
computed  upon  one -half  the  aggregate  In- 
come, and  then  multiplied  by  two.  The  re- 
sult is  exactly  the  same  as  though  each  filed 
a  separate  return  on  one-half  the  income, 
but  the  number  of  returns  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  bUl  provides  also  necessary 
adjiutments  In  the  standard  deduction.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  by  many  that  a  simple 
and  effective  approach  to  the  problem  is 
provided  by  this  method,  and  a  number  of 


identical  or  similar  bUls  have  been  subae- 
quenUy  introduced  In  l>oth  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  change  should  be  included  In  a 
tax  reduction  bill,  not  In  a  tax  revision  bill 
as  the  committee  apparently  contemplates. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  why. 

Extension  of  the  privilege  of  splitting  in- 
come to  all  married  taxpayers  Is  not  actu- 
ally a  matter  of  revision  of  existing  laws.  The 
tax  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  community-property  States  does  not  arise 
from  anything  Inherent  in  the  internal- 
revenue  code.  It  arises  out  of  a  situation 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  Federal  tax 
laws — namely,  the  existence  and  character- 
istics of  the  community-property  system  In  a 
limited  group  of  States.  In  this  respect  It 
differs  from  matters  which  could  t>e  reached 
only  by  revision — such  as  the  double  taxation 
of  dividends.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  a  posi- 
tion at  this  time  on  the  qi  ~stion  of  double 
taxation  of  corporation  Income,  but  It  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  kUid  of  situation 
which  Inheres  in  existing  law  and  Is  subject 
to  revision.  In  contrast  to  the  extraneous 
origin  of  split-income  practice. 

Moreover,  extension  of  the  split-Income 
privilege  would  not  affect  all  taxpayew  In  all 
SUtes.  With  relatively  minor  exceptions,  It 
would  affect  a  geographical  segment  of  the 
population— that  Is.  taxpayers  In  the  M  non- 
community-property  States  only.  In  addi- 
tion—and more  important— the  amcunts  ln> 
volved  are  larger  than  ought  to  l>e  included 
in  a  revision  bill.  As  examination  of  table 
1,  above,  will  show  that  the  split-income 
privilege  would  reduce  the  tax  liability  of  a 
•36,000  Income  by  28.9  percent,  or  by  9»M». 
Such  a  reduction  cannot  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  revision:  it  Is  a  substantial  tax 
cut 

But  there  is  a  vastly  more  Important  rea- 
son for  Including  the  split-income  privUege 
In  a  Ux-reductlon  bill,  rather  than  In  a 
revision  bill.  It  is  reported  that  In  conse- 
quence of  the  veto  of  H.  R.  1  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  a  new  ux-reductlon  bUl.  providing  per- 
centage cuts,  early  in  the  next  session,  and 
to  follow  it  with  a  revision  bill  which  among 
other  things  would  extend  the  split-income 
privilege  to  all  married  taxpayers.  I  submit 
that  if  a  straight  Ux-reductlon  bill  Is  passed. 
It  will  be  impossible  thereafter  to  extend  the 
split-income  privilege  to  the  non-commu- 
nity-property States. 

If  a  new  tax-reduction  bill  were  to  provide, 
as  did  H.  R.  1.  a  30-percent  reduction  In  the 
lowest  brackeU  and  a  20-percent  reduction 
In  the  medium  and  higher  brackets,  exten- 
sion of  the  split-Income  privilege  would  be 
effectively  foreclosed  by  the  fact  that,  taken 
In  conjunction  with  the  tax  reductlMi,  It 
would  discriminate  In  favor  of  the  surtax 
brackets.  For  example — referring  again  to 
table  No.  1— the  percentage  reduction  of  20 
percent  (assumed),  coupled  with  the  per- 
centage tax  savings  realized  from  the  split- 
income  privilege,  would  give  total  reductions 
of  more  than  30  percent  at  the  $10,00e  in- 
come level,  almost  40  percent  on  a  $15,000 
income,  and  45  percent  on  a  135.000  Income. 
At  the  $50,000  level  the  toUl  tax  reduction 
would  be  about  40  percent,  and  at  $100,000 
and  above  only  slightly  less.  The  result 
would  be  extraordinary  tax  relief  In  the 
middle  and  higher  brackeU.  far  exceeding 
the  moderate  reductions  provided  in  the 
lowest  Income  bracket*.  For  this  reason  if 
the  Congress  first  passes  a  straight  tax-cut 
bill  It  will  find  itself  unable  to  authorize 
universal  application  of  the  split-Income 
privilege  with  Its  additional  advantages  to 
the  surux  brackets  only.  Thus  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  a  straight  Ux  reduction  would 
toe  to  perpetuate  the  existing  tax  discrimina- 
tion against  the  36  non -community-prop- 
erty States,  and  to  enable  the  community- 
property  SUtes  to  continue  to  exploit  their 
advantage  by  further  siphoning  off  business 
and  wealth  from  the  non-community-prop- 
erty SUtes. 


It  is.  therefore,  my  conviction,  and  my 
urgent  recommendation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  that  a  single  bill  be  pie- 
p&red  which  would  combine  a  graduated 
percenuge  cut  In  the  lower  brackets  with 
the  "split  income"  provision,  the  latter  being 
of  benefit  only  In  the  surtax  brackets.  To  Il- 
lustrate: A  sulMtantlal  percentage  cut,  of  30 
percent  or  perhaps  more,  should  l>e  provided 
In  the  lowest  income  brackeu.  The  split- 
income  privilege  should  t^e  made  of  uni- 
versal application.  Income  splitting  alone 
would  provide  a  reduction  of  30  percent  or 
more  In  all  Income  brackeU  above  about 
$12,500.  In  surtax  brackeU  below  $13,500 
percentage  reductloiis  should  be  made  wlilch, 
in  combination  with  the  split-Uicome  lea- 
ture,. would  provide  an  aggregate  cut  of  30 
percent.  At  the  $10,000  Income  level,  for 
example,  the  split-Income  privilege  woiUd 
produce  a  reduction  of  only  15.7  percent.  A 
total  Ux  reduction  of  30  percent  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  percentage  adjustment  In 
the  appropriate  surtax  bracket.  The  fame 
formula  would  result  in  a  uniform  20-percent 
reduction  (if  that  percentage  of  reduction  is 
agreed  upon)  In  still  lower  surtax  brackeU 
where  the  t>eneflts  of  income  splitting  are 
less — as  at  the  $5,000  level,  where  income 
splitting  redtices  the  tax  liability  by  only  4.8 
percent. 

Preparation  and  passage  of  ttieh  a  combi- 
nation bill  is  Ntill  possible  tn  the  present  ses> 
siun  of  Congress,  even  though  the  time  re« 
maining  Is  short.  I  feel  that  In  all  justice 
we  should  not  leave  the  people  of  this  country 
without  definite  assurance  of  relief  from  the 
terrible  burden  of  taxes  they  are  now  carry« 
Ing.  Uncertainty  as  to  whether,  and  when. 
Incomt-tai  reductions  will  iMCome  effective 
is  creating  confusion  and  exerting  a  sharply 
depreeslng  effect  Ml  bttslaeas  activity. 

Strong  equities  suppwt  the  kind  of  a  bill 
I  have  proposed.  It  should  be  made  effective 
January  1.  1948.  which  is  the  effective  date 
of  the  "Income  splitting"  bill  I  have  already 
Introduced.  I  do  tu>t  think  It  would  encoun- 
ter a  veto.  If  it  did.  sentiment  for  adoption 
of  the  "Income  splitting"  proposal  Is  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  both  House  of  Congress  to 
assure  that  it  would  tie  overridden. 

This  recommendation  is  not  made  lightly, 
or  without  encouragement  from  others  in 
the  House.  I  earnestly  urge  the  committee 
to  give  Inunedlate  consideration  to  the  in- 
troduction at  this  vession  of  a  tax-reduction 
bill,  designed  to  accomplish  the  objective* 
I  have  outlined,  and  effective  January  1,  1918. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  American 
taxpayer  to  clarify  tbe  Federal  tax  situation 
and  to  tell  him  In  advance  how  he  may  plan 
his  affairs  for  next  year. 


Veteran  Expresses  Appreciation  of  Care 
Grea  Hm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
PAXKEisBtrac.  W.  Va..  June  25.  1947. 

Mrs  Bolton  :  I  am  a  World  War  IT  veteran 
and  want  to  congratulate  you,  the  Veterans* 
Administration  staff,  and  all  concerned  with 
all  Veterans'  Administration  hoeplUls. 

I  have  been  a  patient  in  three:  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Dayton.  Ohio,  but  the  best  on* 
In  my  opinion  is  at  Oteen,  N.  C.  They  do 
everything  possible  there,  and  just  a  little 
bit  more.  They  make  you  feel  Uk*  jou  ar* 
one  of  the  big  general*. 
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to   eoBgratulAU   0«B«r«l    L«C*b. 
Dr  KcUf.  Dr  tecvd.  IturM  Atf« 
ftll  oT  the  tUdr. 


B.  Rm. 


WMlBiUVete 


EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

UOH  W1LUAMS.H1LL 

or  COLCftASO 

D*  nn    HOUSE  OF  REPRJCSKNTATIVIS 

Ifofiday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr  H  IX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exten  1  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I 
inciude  he  following  editorial  from  the 
Denver  fost  of  June  27.  1947: 

oca  aoco  tmith  ik  a  nc  wat 

'X  Trummn't  acUon  in  retoUif  tb« 

WM  a  vlctonr  tot  tiM  atau  Ospart- 

Boaton  wool  trad*,  tta*  wool-t«x- 

and    th«    wool    producers    of 

the  domlnton». 

defeat   for   the    Department   of 
and  tb*  National  Wool  Orowera 


raov 


and 


wool  bill 
ment.  tta ! 
tile   tadifitry 
Britain 

It 
Axrleulti^ 
AiMociatiin 

There 
dent's 


af  sctiona 


waa   Uttle    doubt    where    the   Preal- 
would  lie  or  that  he  would 
tbe  bill     Ttac  best  the  wool  grow- 
far  Is  a  new  bill,  aa  s\iC8«atcd 
by  tbe  f^aatdent  and  already  approred  by  tbe 
support  domeatlc  srool  prloM  at 
level. 

ifUMd  bill  would  not  have  required 

to   Impcac    import    quotas    or 

(tanffaK  aitbough  it  would  have 

htm    to    numeroua    pi  caaurw    to 


tba  iMe 

The  V 
th« 


rrcsident 
f  les 


Such 
course, 
tbetaaa. 


f  n 

taut 


1. 

ApiPinUy 


the  Briliah 

partmaift 

The 

buildmi 

gardleaa 

countrki 


Daparuient 


8utaattt<M 
do 

Tbe  rtcaktent  undoubtedly  waa  rlgbt  In 

aaylng  t  lat   tbe  approval   of  the  wool    bill 

hi  ve  been  Interpreted  by  other  coun- 

ndlcaUng  ttola  country  waa  rettim- 

to  tje  pridelpie  at  blgb  tariffs  and  eco- 

tloBtsm. 

liilMiaaiaUlM  wduM  be  falat.  of 
It  vould  bawa  taan  made  nerer- 
rith   all   tbe   stops   of   tbe   Brltlab 
orfana  pulled  out. 

ice  of  tbe  Prealdent's  veto  aa 
advoeatsftl  by  the  Stat*  Department  may 
be.  but  abould  not  be.  lost  on  tbe  world 
in  geneial.  l^e  State  Department  at  the 
moment  is  trying  to  promote  world  trade 
by  gettlig  nations  to  agre*  to  enter  Into 
an  Intel  national  Trade  Orfantaatlon. 

That  trganiaatioa  would  have  aa  iu  ob- 
jectivea  tbe  ellmiiuitlon  of  cartela.  state  mo- 
nopolies which  subaldiae  exporu.  restrictive 
taim.  1  nport  and  export  quotas  and  other 
(J  n  free  competition  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods 

At  tb<  present  time  BrlUin  and  the  do- 
miulona  ar*  dealing  in  wools,  of  which  tbey 
produc*  bf  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
supply.  '  taiough  a  sUt*  monopoly,  tbe  Joint 
OrganlBi  tton.  The  JO.  as  it  to  known,  prob- 
ably con  itltutaa  a  greater  threat  to  free  com- 
peUtiv*  world  trade  than  tbe  wool  bill  ever 
wotild    bav*    been    If    the    President    had 


partaMDtt  trade  poUcy.     Tbe  Department 
migbt  bave  oasd  tb*  wool  bill  for  trading] 
purpo***    to    perttiade    other    cotmtriea    to] 
abandon  reatrlettv*  practice*  of  their 
but  It  did  not  do  so. 

Tbe  effect  at  tb*  veto  wUl  b*  to  give  At 
tralU.  New  Zaaland.  and  otbvr  Brttlah  \ 
prodtidng  ar«as  a  definite  assurance, 
that  tbey  wlU  be  able  to  sell  as  mtich  wf 
in  tbe  United  States  aa  they  did  before  % 
war.  but  that  they  will  continvie  to  enj 
tb*  greaUy  enlarged  market  opportunit 
in  tbla  country  tbey  acquired  during  ' 
war. 

The  veto  of  the  wool  bill  la  a  supreme  ca^ 
ample  of  disregarding  the  self-interest  of 
country  for  the  sake  of  a  world  trade  prt" 
clple  which  other  counuies  have  not  ei 
indicated  that  tbey  wUl  accept. 

Let  ua  hope  it  baa  tbe  eilect  the  Sut 
Department  believes  it  may  produce. 


Department 


without  even  suggesting  that 
disband  the  JO.  the  State  De- 
t  all  out  to  defeat  the  bUI. 
is  determined  to  prevent  tbe 
of  any  trade  barrtera  at  home  re- 
of  bow  willing  or  unwilling  other 
will  t>e  to  go  along  with  tbe  De- 
t'a  plan.  No  international  trade  or- 
been  farmed  as  yet.  and  no 
when  it  Will  be.  but  the  State 
la  acting  as  if  firm  commltmenta 
bad  been  made. 

surid   should   b*   tremendously    Im- 
witb  tbe  sincerity  of  the  SUte  Oe> 


Skipacnt  af  Gas,  Oil,  aad  Petroleum 
Pr«^cts  to  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAuroaivu 
W  TOT  HOUSB  OF  RKPRF9BNTATIVB' 

Mondaw.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
necttOQ  with  the  report  of  heavy 
menis  of  oil  and  related  products  to 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  pleased  to  introdi 
herewith  in  the  Record  a  resolutlt 
adopted  by  the  CJty  Council  of  the  CJt 
of  South  Gate.  Calif.,  in  which  the  coi 
cll  expresses  Its  opposition  to  furth« 
shipments  of  "ga.s.  oil.  and  petrolei 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  Republ 
or  to  any  other  country  in  the  world 
in  sympathy  with  our  American  way 
life." 

It  waa  moved  by  Councilman  Beckley  ai 
■econrtert  by  Councilman  Bunnett.  that  tt 
following  reeolutlon  be  adopted: 

"Whereaa  it  baa  been  recently  reported 
the   public  preas  that  our  gas   and  oil   r« 
M>urcea  are  rapidly  being  depleted  and  th| 
this  country  may  soon  t>e  faced  with  a 
and  oil  famine;  and 

"Whereas  our  gas  and  oil  and  petroleuf 
reaourcea  are  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
of  South  Gate  and  the  United  States  gel 
ersUy;  and 

'  Wbereaa  the^  public  preas  ba*  recently 
ported  that  12  Soviet  oil  tankers  are  pr 
enUy  in  San  Pedro  harbor  awaiting  quani 
tie8  of  gas.  oil.  and  petroleunt  products 
ahipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  Republic:  ai 

"Whereaa  m  the  yeara  before  the  last  wi 
one  of  the  most  costly  in  thousands  of 
lean  dollars  snd  American  Uvea,  tbe  Unit 
SUte*  did   build   up   the   war   machinea 
thoae  countries  with  whom  we  later  fougl 
and  whose  Ideologies  were  even  then 
leal  to  the  democratic  Ideals  we  nt 
and  shipped  to  such  countries  the  goods 
products  so  neceaaary  to  the  creation  of 
war-making    organization:    Mow,    therefc 
be  it 

'Reaolved,  That  tbe  city  council  of   t| 
city  of  South  Gate.  Calif.,  for  and  on  bahi 
of  IU  dtlaens.  who  will  be  among  tb* 
to  suffer  should  we  be  unfortunate  enc 
to  be  forced  into  another  war  in  delenae 
our  ideals,  does  strenuously  oppose  f\ 
shipments  of  gas.  oil.  and  petroleum 
uctt  to  the  Soviet  Union  Republic  or  to 
other  country  In  tbe  world  not  In  sympet 
with  our  American  way  of  life  and  that  tl 
policy  t>e  exercised  to  all  other  product* 


ly  and  all 
conveyed  to  alll« 
It*  unboly  Idaol- 
itle  world." 

vaa  paaaad  and 
vote:  Aye* — Coun- 
eckley.  Bunnett.  and 

[clerk  of  the  city  of 
prtlfy  that  the  forc- 
ed correct  copy  of  a 
the  city  council  at 
ine  16.  1M7. 
H.  C.  Panraa. 
le    City   of   Mouth 
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omy.    It  may  be  the  very  cushion  our 
economists  are  kwking  for  in  connection 
with  the  threatening  recession. 
Action  now  is  imperative. 


PftMloni't  Box  of  Labor  Law  Is  Reopeacd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inchide  the  following  article  by 
Alfred  Friendly,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Pc  t  of  Sunday.  June  29. 
entitled  "Pandoi  a's  Box  of  Labor  Law  Is 
Reopened": 

Pandora's  Box  or  Labo*  Law  Is  Reopened 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

For  5  month*  the  debate  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  haa  been  so  all  absorbing  that  it  has 
served  to  drive  out  of  the  public  mind  the 
fact  that  we  have  other  labor  laws,  still  on 
the  books. 

Of  and  by  Itself,  the  new  law  does  not  con- 
stitute an  entire  labor  code.  Just  as  the 
Wagner  Act  bef(»e  it  was  not  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  union  law. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  only  the  latest  of  a 
sizable  series  of  legssl.atlve  enactments  aiid 
court  decisions  (which  had  the  effect  of  law) 
setting  out  the  ground  rules  of  conduct  for 
American  labor. 

Uost  of  these  prerious  laws  and  Judicial 
rulmgs  wUl  be  affected  by  the  new  statute — 
how  fundamentally,  only  several  years  of 
Supreme  Court  rulings  wUl  disclose.  And.  by 
the  same  token,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  itself 
is  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the  earlier 
laws  and  their  interpretations.  It  takes  on 
meaning,  in  a  large  degree,  "only  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  legislation  and  policy  wLtcb 
have  gone  before. 

Someone,  some  day,  will  write  a  summary 
of  history  of  American  lalmr  law  in  such  an 
unorthodox  fashion  that  it  will  not  betin 
with  the  story  of  the  Philadelphia  cordwaiu- 
ers.     This  is  not  It. 

In  1808  a  group  of  cordwalners  (shoemak- 
ers, working  particularly  In  cordovan  leather) 
united  In  a  club.  They  framed  some  piece- 
work wage  schedules  and  presented  them  to 
their  employer  with  the  demand  that  he 
adopt  the  new  rates. 

The  employer  went  to  court.  Philadelphia 
Recorder  Levy  had  no  trouble  with  the  case. 
He  decided  it  on  this  basis: 

"A  combination  of  workmen  to  raise  their 
wages  may  be  considered  from  a  twofold 
point  of  view;  one  is  to  benefit  themselves, 
the  other  to  Injure  those  who  do  bot  Join 
their  society.  The  rule  of  law  condemns 
both." 

For  30  years  these  sentiments  were  more 
or  less  the  law  of  the  land,  although  they 
were  not  without  challenge.  They  rested  on 
two  related  premises  In  common  law:  That 
conapiraclea  and  restraints  of  trade  were  il- 
legal. 

The  basis  of  the  first  was  that  a  number 
of  persona  acting  together  poaMsa  power  to 
do  wrong  which  is  not  possessed  by  each  one 
acting  as  an  individual.  The  baeis  of  the 
ij^yond  waa  that  each  person,  and  the  public, 
has  the. right  to  have  the  course  of  trade 
kept  free  of  unreasonable  obstructions  and 
to  demand  that  no  one,  by  agreements  or 
other  acts,  unreasonably  dlminishea  that 
trade. 
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These  two  prnnlsea.  taken  together,  made 
effective  imlon  activity  extremely  dlfflctilt; 
the  opposition  needed  only  to  go  to  court  to 
get  the  union  slapped  down. 

LOOPHOLES  OPENED 

Fortunately  for  the  young  labor  organisa- 
tions, the  bland  but  absolute  decision  of  Re- 
corder Levy  waa  not  followed  everywhere. 
With  the  famous  cases  of  Pennsylvania  v. 
Carlisle,  in  1921,  and  Commontcemlth  v.  Hunt. 
in  1942  in  Maasacbusetts,  some  considerable 
refinements  were  added. 

Combinatioiu  to  raiae  wages  were  declared 
to  be.  in  themselves,  not  necessarily  unlaw- 
ful. Tests  of  motives,  and  the  means  used 
to  obtain  those  ends,  were  recognized  aa  the 
controlling  ones  in  cases  of  alleged  con- 
spiracy. 

Woricers'  combinations  were  declared  un- 
lawful if  the  Intent — as  decided  by  the 
court-^was  to  Injure  someone  or  to  benefit 
themselves  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  restraint  of 
trade,  a  test  of  'reasonableness"  came  to  be 
applied.  The  element  that  stamped  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  as  an  unlawful 
conspiracy  was  the  coercion  that  may  have 
been  used. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  "Just  cause"  came 
to  be  Important.  If  the  workers  had  "Just 
cause'  for  seeking  a  certain  objective,  their 
combination  could  be  considered  lawful, 
even  though  in  the  course  of  their  action 
they  might  have  injured  an  employer. 

These  were  very  slim  Justifications  for 
unionism.  Subjective  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  standards  depended  on  the  whim — and 
economic  predilections — of  the  coiorts. 
Unions  could  never  be  certain  of  how  their 
acts  would  be  interpreted. 

Yet  thete  common  law  doctrines,  vari- 
ously Interpreted  at  different  times  and 
places,  modified  and  demodifled,  were  the 
controlling  law  over  \inious  for  more  than 
100  years.  Finally  they  were  replaced  by 
Federal  sututes. 

HIGH    CODKT    TJPSET 

By  the  1890*8,  unions  thought  they  saw 
some  hope  for  relief  from  the  twilight  land 
In  which  they  dwelt.  It  was  in  the  fcMin  of 
State  laws  guaranteeing  the  right  to  organ- 
ize. But  the  hope  was  barren.  Ttie  Supreme 
Court  declared  these  SUte  laws  Invalid. 

The  case  which  did  it  was  Coppagt  v. 
Kansas.  In  1915.  The  Court  held  Invalid  a 
Kansas  law  which  had  sought  to  prevent 
employers  from  discriminating  against  union 
workers.  The  Court  declared  that  an  em- 
ployer had  the  right  to  discharge  a  wcwker 
because  the  latter  refused  to  sign  a  pledge 
to  quit  his  union. 

Seven  years  eartter.  in  the  Adair  case,  the 
Court  had  said  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  a  Federal  law.  It  had  declared  unconstitu- 
tional a  section  of  the  Erdman  Aci  which 
made  It  unlawful  to  fire  an  employee  because 
of  union  membership.  The  Justices  held 
that  the  Constitution  guaranteed  an  em- 
ployer the  right  to  discharge  or  to  reftise  to 
hire  a  man  because  of  union  membership 
and  that  this  right  was  unqualified. 

These  decisions  simply  validated  "yellow 
dog  "  contracts.  These,  used  as  early  as  1870, 
were  pledges,  written  or  oral,  by  which  a 
worker  obligated  himself,  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  not  to  Join  a  labor  union. 
They  were  used  In  plants  employing  a  total 
ot  several  bimdred  thoiuand  workers.  More 
important  than  their  extent  waa  that  they 
were  used  at  precisely  those  places  where  the 
unions  were  trying  to  gain  footholds. 

90LSTKUM0  BT    IirjVNCTION 

In  1917.  In  the  Hitchman  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  added  a  further  blessing  to 
"yellow  dog"'  contracts.  Before  that  time 
they  were  legal,  as  mentioned  above,  but  not 
enforceable  in  a  court  of  equity.  In  the 
Hitchman  decision,  the  Court  said  the  em- 
ployer not  only  had  tbe  right  to  exact  a 


"yellow  dog"  contract  but  was  also  entltlsd 
to  be  protected  in  that  right,  as  In  any  otber 
legal  right. 

The  valvie  in  this  Jtxllclal  gift  to  tba  «■• 
ployers  lay  not  In  the  opportunity  to  aus  a 
worker  for  breaking  his  pledge,  btrt  rattier 
In  the  ability  to  slap  an  Injunction  on  any 
union  organizer  who  sought  to  sign  up  the 
workers.  For  in  that  \-ery  act  the  organizer 
was  seeking  to  deprive  the  employer  of  a 
rl^t  guaranteed  him  by  law. 

Fran  the  foregotug,  it  can  be  seen  that  at 
this  stage  of  American  labor  law — or  rather 
Judicial  Interpretation  of  tbe  common  law. 
for  there  were  few  specific  Federal  statutes 
yet — for   the  union,   things  were   tough   all 


They  got  even  tougher. 

For  a  50-year  period,  the  age  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction,  tliere  was  an  almost 
automatic  employer  response  to  a  strike. 
The  employer  hied  himself  to  the  nearest 
injunction  Judge  and  received  a  tailor- 
made  order  to  suit  his  purpose,  stc^^lng  all 
overt  strike  acts — picketing,  exhorutlon. 
paying  strike  benefits,  urging  workers  to  walk 
out,  printing  of  any  llteratvire.  etc.  In 
one  case,  an  injtmction  even  forbade  ths 
singing  of  hymns  by  the  striking  workers. 

Unions  were  entitled  to  conclude  that 
there  was  nothing  moi-e  under  the  sun  that 
could  be  applied  to  them  to  thwart  their 
aims.    But  they  had  another  think  coming. 

LOST  THxnt  rri  nrra 

In  laiM).  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  act, 
declaring  that  every  contract,  combination 
and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  was  i|B- 
lawful.  and  that  anyone  injured  by  such 
acu  could  sue  the  perpetrators  to  recover 
his  damcges  threefold. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  law  was  meant  to 
apply  to  trade  unions,  acting  alone.  But 
within  a  few  ye-j-s  the  courts  ruled  that 
labor  organizations  were  indeed  witlUn  Its 
scope.  The  brutal  payoff  came  in  1908  with 
a  case  which  dragged  through  the  oourte  for 
7  years.  It  was  Loewe  v.  Lawtor.  bcttar 
known  as  the  Danbury  Hatters. 

Members  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  attempted  to  organize  the  shop  of 
one  Loewe,  in  Danbury.  Conn.  Their  or- 
ganizing strike  was  Ineffective,  so  they  put 
Loewe  on  an  "imfalr  list "  and  boycotted  bis 
products  throughout  the  country. 

The  company  went  to  court,  alleging  It  had 
been  injured  in  the  amount  of  880,000.  The 
Supreme  Court  found  the  ixjyoott  an  illegal 
combination  under  the  German  act. 

Triple  damages  were  awarded.  The  homes 
and  savings  accounts  of  197  union  members 
were  placed  under  attachment.  They  lost 
the  latter  and  recovered  the  former  only 
after  14  years.  In  all,  the  tinion  and  the  AFL 
were  stuck  to  the  tune  <rf  t»4.000.  Only 
a  of  the  197  union  members  sued  were  promi- 
nent in  the  imlon;  many  had  not  attended 
a  meeting  hi  years  and  testified  that  they 
did  not  even  know  of  the  boycott. 

THE  CLATTOW  "««FEAL" 

Prom  the  union  viewpoint,  tbe  Danbury 
Hatters  doctrine,  reinforced  by  a  somewhat 
similar  case  Involving  the  Coronado  Coal  Co- 
appeared  to  be  the  final  nail  in  the  lid  of  tbe 
labor  organization  coOn.  But  in  1914  there 
seemed  to  be  a  ray  of  hope,  with  the  passage 
of  the  CUyton  Act.  It  purported  to  say  that 
legitimate  imlon  activities  could  not  be  con- 
strued as  falling  afoul  <rf  tbe  prohibition  in 
the  Sberman  Act. 

The  hope  was  illusory.  For,  in  1921.  in  the 
Duplex  case,  with  Justices  Holmes.  Brandeis. 
and  Clarke  dlssenUng.  ttia  Supreme  Court 
majority  ruled  In  effect  that  Congress  maant 
nothing  at  aU  when  It  passed  tbe  Clayton 
Act.  It  said  that  the  Clayton  A£t  was  merely 
declaratory  of  what  bad  been  lawftal  and 
what  bad  been  unlawful  tberctofcre. 

Tbe  case  involved  a  reftisal  of  macblnlats 
to  InstaU  printing  machinery  made  by  a  noo- 
luiion   company.     Tbers   wer«   three   other 
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machinery    manufacture™    in    the 
UAloolaed.     Tbey   were    being 
of  boatneae  by  Duples'a  price  as- 
made  poaalUe  by  the  lower  wage* 
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flcally    outlawed    the    yellow-dog 
Most  Important.  It  defined  a  whole 
Ihjcitimate  union  activities  against 
Federal  court  could  issue  a  re- 
>rder  or  Injunction, 
tly.  in  defining  what  was  a  labor 
^Ich  could  not  be  enjoined,  the  act 
tt  mmkH  bt  s  aantroversy  be- 
at  whether  or  not 
the  dtaputanta  stand  In  the  proximate  re- 
mploysr  and  emplojree.     In  other 
this  did  not  legalise  the  boy- 
that  ttoycotu  could 
courts. 
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Act.  such  as  that  In  the  Dan- 
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Act  of  1038  can.  like  ths  Korria- 
Act.  be  seen  as  another  aid  to 
help.     It  guaranteed  workers  the 
1  «rgalB  eollecuvety  tksosigh  lapre- 
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But  It  was  not  merely  a  self-1 
Senator  Wsona  made  clear  In  tbs  i 
the  bill,  thia  was  to  be  an  act  positively  en< 
couraglng   union   organisation,   lending    tha  I 
0«  vemment's  help  to  lulons  for  a  spr<.ne| 
and    distinct    economic    purpose — to    ral 
wages  and  thereby  create  a  more  stable  and  I 
healthy  national  economy. 

Por  a  development  of  this  argument  and 
the  corollary  one  to  the  effect  that  the  law  | 
was  not  one-sided,  the  reader  Is  referred 
the    chapter    by    Leon    Kerserllng.    Senat 
Wacnts's  side  and  now  a  member   of 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  a| 
pearln<  in  The  Wsgnsr  Act:   After  10  Y« 
( the  Bureau  of  ftattaMU  Affairs.  Washini 
1945). 

OLB 

It  la  dear,  although  It  has  been  li 

1.  that  the  new  Taft-Hartley  Act' 
tly  a  ouxllflcation  of  the  Wagner 
Ito    outlaw    of    boycotu    and    jurlsdlctlc 
strikes.  Itt  revival  of  certain  type*  of  Injt 
tiona  against  them  and  lU  new  concept 
what  are  legal  and  what  are  illegal  kinds 
union  action  also  affect  the  Norrls-Laaiuirdl 
Act. 

It  very  definitely  ralass  the  quastlon  at 
reexamination  of  the  Sherman  and  Claj 
Acts  and  such  declslona  under  them  aa  the , 
Apex.  llUk  Wagon  Drivers,  and  Butcheson. 

One   example,    that   o€   the   jurtsdictloi 
sutke.  will  sufBce  to  show  how  new  probl« 
are  ralaed. 

In  the  Hutchsson  case.  Justice 
ter   argued   that   there  was  nothing   In 
Clayton  Act  which  distinguished  between 
plam  strike  and  a  jtirisdlctlonal  one 
appeared    to    be    nonenjolnable    under 
Clayton  and  Itorrls-LaOunrdla  Acts.     Fri 
furter  observed  of  the  jurisdictional  strike: 

**8uch  strife  between  competing  unic 
taaa  been  an  obdurate  conflict  in  the  evolu.. 
thMD  of  so-callsd  craft  unionism  and  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  the  most  potent  for 
in  the  mixlern  development  of  ir  dustrl 
unions.  These  conflicts  hsve  intensified 
dustrial  tension,  but  there  la  not  the  sli 
est  warrant  for  aaying  that  Congress 
made  itbc  protection  in  the  law)  lna| 
cable  to  trade-union  conduct  'esultlng  troin_ 
them.  " 

The  new  law.  however,  changes  all   tt 
First.  It  proetdss  a  great  stimulus   to  or 
unioniam.  giving  craft  imlona  much  great 
leeway  in  "asvsrlng  out"  of  industrla'  pli 
wide  otganlaattons     But.  on  the  other 
It  ohMmm  ths  jurisdictional  disputes  wl 
may  be  Intenaaiad  by  this  vary  severing  oi 

Once  again,  tmtons  at*  bach  in  a  Und  <>t 
iiniailally  Only  a  long  series  of  Su;  >e 
Court  iselslona  over  the  next  saetral  yj^n 
will  dispel  the  doubt  and  tell  them  wh< 
they  atand. 


Redeem  TerBiBAl-LeaYc  Baiuls  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or   ILUNOtS 

IB  TBK  BOUaS  OP  BCPRBSKKTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  sui 
the    Republican    leadership    will    cai 
through  during  the  first  session  of  tl 
Eightieth  Congre.«w  the  proposal  of  rr- 
deeming  the  OI  ttnnlnal-leaTe  bon(' 
There  Is  every   ii«on  for  our  talcli  , 
prompt  action  on  this.    I  appeared  be« 
fore    the   sulxomxnittee   of   the   He 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  expr< 
my  keen  interest  in  this  matter.    Cer< 
talnly  no  one  eouM  h*Pt  any  good  rt 
for  oppo&ing  this  cnrly  action.    Everyoi 


luce  the  national 
pay  these  twnds 
the  national  debt 
unding  at  a  com- 
I  Interest.    I  saw  no 
eave  bonds  should 
first  place     The 
ifBcient   to   mean 
^als  5  years  from 
them.    The  aver- 
tx>nds   per   man 
it   $250.     Some  of 
$50  bond.     Many 
facilities  for  safe- 
res  are  great  that 
lay  be  lost  or  de- 
men  are  carry- 
on  their  persons 
I  that  they  will  be 
ie  comes  for  them 

I  provide  that  thaw 
(negotiable.     They 
lable  at  national 
ts  wherever  these 
^le  to  provide  suit- 
these  t>onds  were 
Id  defeat  the  pur- 
left  would  not  be 
would  fall  Into 
^ho  would  prefer  to 
ty.     Furthermore, 
bonds  .should  not 
kny  position  where 
I  upon  to  sell  them 
fiy  service  charges 
Itheir   redemption, 
ieemed  at  accrued 

lese  bonds  should 

that  those  who 

lay  do  so.    There 

Icem  of  some  that 

bonds  would  be 

Df   the   holders  of 

rrowed    money   at 

St  than  the  kwnds 

le  money  Irarrowed 

the  proceed.^;  ob- 

lemption   of    these 

that  these  bonds 

>Ie  amounts,  there 

tagc  in  their  t>eing 

rhat  is  not  the 

re    held    in    small 

lemption  now  or 

>lder  destree  to  re- 

a  great  conven- 

>ngly  urge  that  im- 

*n.  and  I  intend  to 


^i<ie  Republican 


REMARKS 

GOODWIN 

icarrra 

TATIVia 
iO.  1947 

Ir.  Speaker,  under 

remarks-  in   the 

)lendid  address  re- 

^rthur  W.  Coolidge. 

of  Massachusetts. 

anniyanary   ban- 
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quel,  John  Ericsson  Republican  Club,  of 
Massachusetts : 

Smnb  or  a  Nation-Widc  Repttblican  Vktokt 

The  Republican  Party  Is  big  enoxigh  to  hold 
ths  wldsst  variety  of  tinc«v  views.  But  it 
also  Is  united  enough  to  face  great  Issues  and 
to  solve  them  in  the  spirit  of  teamwork. 
Bepuhtlcan  arlllingness  to  avoid  extremea  is 
ths  reason  why  our  party  today  represents  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 

The  problem  of  responsible  government  is 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  reac- 
tionary and  the  radical — between  the  skin- 
flint and  ths  spendthrift — between  Scrooge 
and  Santa  Claus. 

As  the  barbarians  looted  the  temples  of  an 
ancient  civilicatlon.  there  are  today  swarms 
of  political  vandals  who  through  ineOclency, 
laalness,  and  graft  would  pilfer  the  public 
purse. 

Tou  and  I  are  sworn  enemies  of  waste  and 
corruption.  But  we  must  not  overlook  that 
at  the  other  extremes  are  the  Pontius  PUates 
who  wash  their  hands  of  civic  responsibility. 
So  long  as  they  can  munch  the  fruits  of 
inherited  or  acquired  wealth,  they  have  no 
concern  about  the  plight  of  their  unfortunate 
neighbors.  With  tiiem  the  New  England  con- 
science has  lost  Its  pep.  They  have  no  more 
community  spirit  than  a  hermit  in  a  remote 
Eskimo  Igloo. 

Both  extremes  are  bad  because  both  stem 
from  selfishness.  In  a  modern-age  govern- 
ment must  be  the  guardian  of  all  human 
rights.  As  such  it  must  preserve  and  advance 
freedom,  security,  and  opjxwtunlty.  and  that. 
as  I  aee  it  U  the  goal  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  Masaacfauaetts. 

nuwsroNsiBLx  opportunists 

After  years  oT  sitting  beside  DemocraUc 
isgMslfwi  in  the  Masaachuaetu  House  and 
Bsnats  and  observing  the  Democratic  crazy- 
qtait  pattern  in  other  placea.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  political  opponents  aie  frequeuily 
Irraapoualble  opportunists  who  seek  partisan 
advantage  more  than  public  aervlce. 

Too  often  they  peddle  half-truths  in  or- 
der to  bewilder  and  misrepresent.  Too  often 
they  seem  willing  to  sabotage  any  public 
baneflt  proposed  by  Republlcan.s  In  the  fear 
that  Republicans  might  ^aln  credit  for  lu 
sueosss. 

Let  ms  cite  one  example.  Por  years  the 
ailing  Boston  Klerated  System  has  been  un- 
able to  provide  sufficient  transportation  to 
prevent  the  traffic  strangulation  which  has 
brought  partial  economic  p;traly.«!ls  to  Boston. 
The  raUway  haa  been  financially  unable  to 
remove  the  eyesore  elevated  stnictures 
whose  darkness  dooms  homes  and  whose 
BOisc  U  the  death  knell  of  business. 

This  year  a  Republican  ad  minis  I  rati  on  and 
a  Republlciui  legUlature  have  tackled  the 
problem,  and  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  it. 

The  district  blighted  by  the  elevateds  fpl- 
derwcb  of  steel  U  inhabited  by  DemocraU. 
The  majority  of  the  population  In  the  cities 
and  towns  crushed  by  the  elevated  deflclw 
sre  DemocraU.  Rank-and-flle  Democratic 
men  and  women  stand  to  benefit  If  the  Bos- 
ton transit  disease  is  ctired. 

But  are  the  bulk  of  the  Boston  DemocraU 
In  the  houss  aad  senate  fighting  for  an  Im- 
provamant  which  wUl  alt;  their  consUtuenU? 
It  is  not.  These  nearslgbted  solons  are  eo 
afraid  that  Republicans  will  get  the  credit 
for  a  major  Improvement  to  Greater  Boston 
that  they  are  fighting  us  tooth  and  nail. 

They  are  trying  through  the  use  of  cosUy 
eminent-domain  proceedings  to  postpone 
public  ownership  luitU  a  Democratic  adinln- 
istratlon  can  come  along  and  reap  the  credit 
(or  what  Republicans  started. 
wammam  sop  swixp 

I  think  they  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  The 
bin  will  go  through  In  spite  of  their  road 
blocks,  and  no  Democratic  administration  la 


going  to  win  either  in  Massachusetts  or  tn 
the  Nation  in  IMS. 

A  second  characteristic  of  our  political  op- 
ponents is  the  never-ending  campaign  of 
bunk  to  deceive  working  men  and  women 
into  believing  Democratic  politicians  are 
their  only  friends.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  certain  Democratic  leaders  have  re- 
vived their  smear  campal^.  trying  to  pic- 
ture Govemcw  Bradford  and  the  Republican 
administration  as  the  cold-blooded  enemies 
of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

Over  their  g2S-a -plate  banquets  they  have 
spUled  their  crocodile  tears.  Prom  mouths 
stuffed  with  epicurean  delicacies  they  have 
told  how  their  hearts — their  hearU  alone — 
ache  for  the  unfortunate.  Again  they  are 
dragging  out  their  perennial  issue  of  class 
hatred.  Once  more  they  are  demanding 
public  services  and  yet  vilifying  everyone 
who  suggests  paying  for  public  services. 
Their  left  wingers  are  plotting  a  new  depres- 
sion In  order  to  blame  It  on  business. 

But  I  believe  that  an  enlightened,  modem 
public  is  fed  up  with  old-fashioned  dema- 
gogues and  hypocrites.  I  have  faith  that  the 
public  mill  continue  to  support  the  Repub- 
lican Party  here  In  UassachuseiU  and  in  the 
Nation,  for  the  Republican  Party  today 
speaks  for  most  Americans. 

MANDATE  FOR  WISS  SCXINOarr 

The  last  election  was  a  mandate  to  bring 
about  wise  economy  and  to  curb  the  excesses 
by  certain  labor  czar.',  who  like  Pied  Pipers 
were  leading  labor  over  the  precipice. 

Under  our  own  Jos  MAariN  the  Republi- 
cans In  Congress  have  overcome  Democratic 
staUlng  and  have  carried  out  that  mandate. 
They  have  this  week  enacted  what  Jo« 
Martin  tells  us  Is  fair  labor  legislation  which 
makes  Uncle  Sam  the  boss  of  John  L.  Lewis 
and  all  his  ImlUtors. 

And  they  are  about  ready  to  slash  the  in- 
Pome  Ux.  If  President  Truman  in  an  effort 
to  appease  the  Wallace  wing  of  crypto- 
CommunisU.  vetoes  either  roeastire.  he  might 
Just  as  well  buy  a  one-way  ticket  to  Missouri. 
If  be  vetoes  either  measure,  the  RepubUcans 
will  again  sweep  Massachtisetts  in  a  land- 
slide. 

The  Republicans  on  Beacon  Hill  also  are 
carrying  out  the  national  mandate  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  to  enact  laws  that  give  both 
management  and  labor  the  chance  to  resume 
their  partnership  which  did  so  much  to  peo- 
duce  the  goods  that  won  tiie  war.  The 
Sllchter  committee  report  and  other  progres- 
tlve  legislation  are  evidence  that  we  believe 
in  a  square  deal  for  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  We  do  not  believe  in  death- 
sentence  legislation  that  kills  business  and 
therefore  destroys  the  Jobs  which  are  made 
by  business. 

axotrciNC  oovcbnmcnt  oosra 

Governor  Bradford's  recent  request  for  a 
recess  commission  to  study  intelligent  and 
effective  wa3?s  of  reducing  all  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment cosU  is  only  one  further  proof  that 
Republicans  are  enlisted  In  an  endless  war 
against  extravagance. 

But  in  eraphasialng  thrift  let  us  not  be  eo 
unfair  and  so  blind  to  realities  as  not  to 
recognize  that  State  government  today  U 
t>eset  by  certain  postwar  financial  difficul- 
ties. The  beans  or  prunes  for  which  a  State 
institution  paid  $1  before  the  war  today  cost 
S1.47.  The  price  of  nearly  all  other  mate- 
rials has  gone  up  accordingly. 

Without  breaking  the  law  and  proving 
false  to  all  principles  of  Christian  cliarlty, 
we  cannot  reduce  the  number  of  mental  af- 
fUcted.  cancer  and  tuberculosis  paUenU, 
needy  war  veterans,  homeless  children,  pen- 
nUess  blind  and  aged  on  our  relief  rolU. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  certain  factors 
which  increase  the  amounu  which  tl»e  com- 
monwealth and  the  mtmlclpaUtles  pay  for 
educaUon.  Prom  1870  to  1»40  the  popu- 
lation at  the  United  States  has  tripled.    Xn 


that  same  period  the  number  of  ptipUs  at« 

tending  American  high  school  increased  DO 
times. 

In  1870  there  were  14.000  in  Bay  State  high 
schools.  In  1940  there  were  108.000.  With 
studenU  returning  from  war  work  and  war 
service,  the  rolls  are  going  up  today.  The 
middle  of  the  road  is  leading  toward  more 
universal  education. 

Democracy  in  an  atomic  age  depends  on  a 
trained  and  skilled  coming  generation.  De- 
mocracy If  a  world  threated  by  communism 
depends  on  jrouth  who  are  suAdantly  edu- 
cated to  know  the  history,  and  anpraclatc 
the  value  of  democratic  institutions  and  the 
free  enterprise  system.  We  cannot  afford  to 
underpay  teachers  becausa  the  schoolhouse 
is  the  chief  fortress  of  democracy. 

I  do  not  describe  these  conditions  as  a  tear-  ■ 
Jerking   alibi    for   profligate    spending.     But 
no  responsible   party — and   the   Republican 
Party  is  a  responsible  party — can  in  honesty 
Ignore  these  facu. 

HATK  BOTH  COKKlTPnON  aNO  WASTC 

As  Republicans  we  advocate  the  proper 
services  ot  government.  But  we  as  strenu- 
ously oiH>ose  the  unnecessary  burdena  of 
government.  We  hate  both  corruption  and 
waste  because  kx>th  rob  the  recipienu  of  aid 
and  both  rob  the  taxpayer. 

A  system  of  overlapping  Jobs  and  pay  roUs 
stuffed  with  unnecessary  clvU  service,  and 
other  appolnteea.  haa  grown  up  in  the  war 
years  and  luah  days  stMl  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  present  administration. 

In  this  era  of  rising  prices  your  State  ad- 
ministration had  to  take  the  rap  (or  the 
boners  and  dr^ms  of  predecessors  from  sway 
back.  Tou  can  be  sure  that  drastic  economy 
moves  are  under  way — and  do  not  t>e  sur- 
prised when  you  hear  some  of  the  patronage 
hold-overs  squeal. 

Expense  accounU  whl<^  in  former  days 
resembled  a  maharajah's  spending  allowance 
have  been  stopped,  employees  are  not 
allowed  to  commute  by  airplane  anymore 
with  the  taxpayers  footing  the  bfil.  SuppUes 
are  ptirchased  for  use  and  not  (or  storage  and 
possible  spoilage.  Drones  and  chiselers  have 
Ijeen  dropped  from  relief  rolls.  Sanu  Claus 
reindeer  no  longer  are  parked  on  the  Stats 
house  driveway. 

Investigations  are  in  process  to  find  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  the  fat  in  State  services 
without  Injuring  the  vital  parts  which  public 
need  and  public  demand  have  created. 
Otherwise  we  should  be  false  to  our  ideals  of 
sound  and  economical  government. 

PABTT    OP   aaaAHAM    LIMCOUt 

The  majority  of  the  MaaaachusetU  House 
and  Senate  since  the  Civil  War  have  l>een 
Republicans.  That  Republican-dominated 
general  coui-t  again  and  again  has  led  the 
entire  Nation  In  initiating  progressive  laws 
on  labor,  edtication,  health,  welfare,  and 
veterans'  benefits. 

We.  as  Republicans,  can  deny  our  heritage 
and  spurn  the  example  of  out  generous 
fathers.  We  can  crawl  shame-facedly  to  the 
rear  of  the  procession  of  ba^ward  BUbo 
SUtes.  But  I  know  we  will  not  revert  to  the 
days  of  the  poorhouse,  sweat  ahop,  and  snake 
pit. 

I  believe  we  will  encourage  business  l>e- 
cause  the  pay  rolls  of  workers  depend  on 
prosperous  Industry.  I  believe  we  will  en- 
courage thrift  because  that  saves  the  tax- 
payers from  extra  burdens.  But  I  also  l>e- 
lieve  that  we  will  go  forward,  as  fast  as  we 
are  financially  able,  to  greater  advances  In 
humanitarian  government.  I  believe  that 
ths  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  never  re- 
treat from  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  In  which 
the  Republican  Party  was  founded. 

Tiiat  is  the  path  between  ezuemcs.  That 
is  the  middle  course.  That  is  the  road  to 
both  freedom  and  plenty.  That  is  ths  will 
of  America. 
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AMra«s  ti  S«crtlarf  G««rfc  C  ManUU 


EX*  TNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


I  ON.  PETE  JARMAN 


or  4t  »■»»•> 


IHOUSX  OP 

ondav.  June  W,  1947 


Mr  J^JUIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le»ve  to  I  xtend  my  remark*  In  the  Rtc- 
MB.  I  tnc  lude  the  foUowint: 

MMMIU      iT    TKl    H0J«0*A»t4l    OaCMMC    C.    U%»- 
^HALL.  «  CCirtMT  or  ITATl.  AT  MA«VAM  VHI- 

I  BMg  Mol  Mil  you  |*nU«in»n  that  th« 
WM  lAM  ■If!  !•  vwy  MTtiHta.  ThNt  n\uat 
b*  Mppatw  It  M  •>!  intelligent  people  1  itmUi 
on»  Mtot  Ity  to  that  the  problem  U  one  of 
•iieh  •nor  «ou»  ct>mpl»«tty  that  the  »ery  mm* 
of  fMCta  pi  raenttd  to  the  public  by  pf«M  »nd 
Milo  MMlt  II  eMeetfinfly  difflcuit  tm  the 
mm  la  tl  t  elNel  to  reeeh  a  clear  appraiae* 
ment  of  the  attxiatlon  Further  more,  the 
people  of  thU  country  ere  dtetant  from  the 
troubled  treea  of  the  earth  and  It  te  hard 
tm  llMiii  o  comprehend  the  pllcht  and  con- 
It  r^actlont  of  the  long-eufferlng  peo- 
•CWi  oC  Umm  waitip—  on  tlietr 
la  mmmmmm  wMli  ««r  eAorto 
to  promotk  peace  tn  the  world. 

In  eonildertnc  the  requlremenU  for  the 
rvhabiiua  ion  of  Vuropa  ttM  pbytlcal  loaa  of 
life,  the  Ti  >ibte  deetruetlea  at  ettlaa.  factortee. 
mine*,  an  1  railroeda  «aa  correctly  eatliaatad. 
n  ha  become  otoTtoMi  during  recent 
that  tbta  etHMa  «a«tructton  waa 
ly  »«•  wrtous  than  thr  dlalocatloo  of 
tlM  eat  In  {4brlc  of  Suropean  econotny.  For 
the  paat  I )  yeara  condltlona  have  been  highly 
•bnonBAL  The  fererlah  preparation  for  war 
and  UW  ■  ire  feTerlab  maintenance  of  the  war 
engJifed  all  aapecu  of  national  econ- 
M  tchlnery  haa  fallen  Into  dlarepalr  or 
la  entirely  obealete.  Under  ttoa  arbitrary  and 
tfaatrueU*  i  Nad  rule.  TlrtuaUf  every  poaalble 
iBlMpi  !■!  waa  gaartd  late  tba  Oerman  war 
■MMMae.  Lottg-etandtng  aoauaercUtl  tlea. 
prlvau  UiitltutkUM.  banka.  Inaurance  com- 
paniee  an  I  shipping  companlee  dlaappeared 
tbtoafb  iMa  ot  capital,  absorption  through 
nattonalli  itlon  or  by  almple  destruction.  In 
aaany  cou  itrtee.  oonfldence  in  the  local  cur- 
rency bae  been  severely  shaken.  The  break- 
down otXim  business  structure  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  w:  r  was  complete.  Recovery  has  been 
aerlously  retarded  by  the  fact  that  2  years 
after  the  close  of  hostUltlea  a  peace  settle- 
ment wttt:  Oemuuiy  and  Auatria  baa  not  been 
ai^reed  up  )n.  But  even  given  a  more  prompt 
sttlutton  (f  these  dUBcult  problems,  the  re- 
habtlltatl<  >n  of  the  economic  stnjcture  of  Eu- 
rope qult»  evidently  wUl  ra^ulre  a  much 
ment  wttk  Germany  and  Aurtrta  tea  not  been 
foreseen. 

There  1 1  a  phaae  ot  this  matter  which  la 
both  In tfl  resting  and  aerious.  The  farmer 
haa  atwaj  s  prodiiced  the  foodstuffs  to  ex- 
w|th  the  cltT  dweller  for  the  other 
of  life.  This  division  of  labor  la 
of  modern  clvlllaatlon.  At  the 
present  t  me  It  Is  threatened  with  break- 
down. T)  e  town  and  cit)  induatrlea  are  not 
producing  adequate  gooda  to  exchange  with 
the  food-  >roduclng  farmer.  Raw  materials 
and  fuel  ire  In  short  supply.  Machinery  Is 
lacking  or  worn  out.  The  farmer  or  the 
peacant  a  Anot  And  the  goods  for  sale  which 
he  tfMliei  to  purchase.  So  the  sale  of  his 
tana  pvod  uce  for  money  which  he  cannot  use 
aeems  to  him  an  unprofitable  transaction. 
He.  tben  ton.  has  withdrawn  many  fields 
from  cro|  cultivation  and  Is  using  them  for 
graalBg.  He  feeds  more  grain  to  stock  and 
Wm^  tor  himself  and  his  family  an  ample 
supply  at  food,  hovrever  short  be  may  be  on 
clotbUtf  md  the  other  ordinary  gadgeu  of 
ctvttiaatlc  a.  Meanwhile  people  In  the  cities 
abort  of  food  and  fuel.    So  the  govern- 


ments are  forced  to  use  their  foratgn 
and    credits    to    procure    these 
abroad.    This  process  exhausts  funds  whi 
are     urgently     needed     for     reconstnictlc 
Thus  a  very  serious  situation  Is  rapidly 
eeloplng  which  bodes  ao  good  for  the  wc 
The  modern  system  ot  the  division  of  lal 
upon    which    the   exchange   of   producu 
based  is  in  danger  of  breaking  down. 

The  truth  or  the  matter  la  that 
requirements  for  the  nest  9  or  4  year* 
foreign  rood  and  other  essential  product 
principally    from    Aaaerica— are    so     mi 
greater  than  her  preeent  ability  to  pay 
atoe  must  have  avbaUntlal  additionul 
or  faee  aaonemia.  aecial.  and  political 
terloratKm  of  a  eery  grave  character. 

The  remedy  Uas  in  breaking  the  viclo« 
circle  and  reaMrIng  the  confidence  of 
Eurtipean  people  In  the  soaaowlc  tvtur* 
their   o^«n    countries   and   aff  Ivrap 
whole     The  BMMMliaaltarer  and  the 
throughout  wtda  Biaaa  must   be  abta 
wllllaf  :o  exchange  their  producu  fur 
renetee  the  oontlnulng  value  of  which  is 
open  to  queetlon. 

Amde  from  the  demnrallaing  elTeet  on 
world  at  largo  and  the  poaslbllltiea  of 
turbanc<#e  arising  as  a  result  of  the  di 
tlon   of   the   people   concerned,   the 
^uencee  to  the  economy  of  the  United  8tal 
should  be  apparent  to  all.     It  is  logical  tl 
the  United  Statee  should  do  whatever  It 
able  to  do  to  assist  tn  the  return  of  nori 
economic  health  In  the  world,  without  wl 
there  ciin   be  no  political   stnblllty   and 
asaured  peace      Our  policy   U  directed   n4 
against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  agall 
hunger,  poverty,  desperation,  and  chaoe 
purpose  should  be  the  reVlval  of  a  workll 
economv  in  the  world  so  as  to  permit 
emergeice  ot  political  and  social  condltl 
In  which   free  Institutions  csii  exist      8v 
assistance.  I  am  convinced,  miut  not  be 
a  pleeeaaial  basts  aa  various  crises  deveic 
Any  asrtalane*  that  this  Government 
render  :n  the  future  should  provide  a 
rather  than  a  mere  palliative     Any  gov« 
ment  that  la  willing  to  aaaUt  In  the  taak 
recovery-  will  find  full  eeupmatlon.  I  am 
on  the  p>art  of  the  Unltad  Matae  Govemmc 
Any  ((overnment  which  maaawers  to  blc 
the  reoc'very  of  other  countrlaa  eannot  ei 
help   from   ua.     Furthermore,   govern  men! 
political    parties,   or   groupe  which   acek 
perpetuate  human  misery  In  order  to  pr 
therefrom   politically  or  otherwise  will 
counter  the  opposition  of  the  United  Stal 

It    I*    already    evident    that.    t>efore 
United     States     Government     can     pre 
much  further  In  Its  efforts  to  alleviate  tt 
situation  and  help  start  the  Bnropcan  worl 
on  Its  ^vay  to  recovery,  there  muet  be  scmi 
agre«m4!nt   among   the   countries   of   Evtrc 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation  an^ 
the  pan.  thoec  countries  themselves  will 
In  order  to  give  proper  effect  to  whatever 
tlon  might  be  ludertaken  by  this  G<  vern4 
ment.     It  would  be  neither  fitting  no:    e£ 
cadous  for  this  Government   to   undert 
to  draw  up  unilaterally  a  program  desl| 
to   place   Eiu-ope   on   Its   feet   economic 
This  is  the  btisiness  of  the  Europeans. 
Initiative.  I  think,  must  come  from 
The  role  of  this  country  should  consist 
friendly  aid  in  the  drafting  of  a  Buror 
program  and  of  later  support  of  such  a  pre 
gram  »}  far  aa  It  may  be  practical  for 
to  do  to.    The  program  should  be  a  ]oln1 
one.  agreed  to  by  a  number.  If  not  all  Eu< 
ropean  aatlons. 

An  e«sentlal  part  of  any  eueeeessful  actir 
on  the  part  of  the  United  State*  Is  an  under 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  people 
Amerlcjt  of  the  character  of  the  problem 
the  remedies  to  be  applied.  PollUcal 
slon  and  prejudice  ahould  hav«  no 
With  forealght.  and  a  wlUlngneas  on 
part  of  our  people  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibility  which  history  h.-\s  deal 
placed  upon  our  coimtry.  the  difflculties 
have  outlined  can  and  will  be  overcome. 
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He  was  not  afraid,  like  some  I  could  men- 
tion, to  be  seen  talking  with  his  Congrsas- 
man.  In  fact,  he  apparently  believed  that 
being  friendly  wltli  me  was  not  a  sacrilege, 
but  went  for  making  a  better  Government. 

I  have  been  honored  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions in  the  past  by  )>elng  included  as  a 
speaker  during  ceremonies  conducted  by 
IBM  at  which  thovisands  of  people  from 
Btnghamton.  Johnson  City,  and  Endloott  at- 
Unded.  Mr.  Kirk.  I  am  sure,  heartily  en- 
doraed  tba  Mea  of  my  lielng  there  as  a  speak- 
er, becauae  his  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
voter*  of  our  congreeslonal  district  waa  suf- 
ficient to  laud  my  appearance  at  theee  great 
nxass  meetings.  I  would  be  ungrateftil  If  I 
did  not  point  out  this  evidence  of  his  de- 
lehM  and  tolerance  of  our  American  form  of 
OaeMwnent. 

One  day  several  years  ago.  when  I  visited 
IBM.  Mr.  Kirk  told  me  be  eranted  me  to  meet 
the  workers.  Refiuing  to  delegate  to  one 
of  his  asslstanu  the  Job  of  Introducing  me, 
he  took  me  personally  to  the  main  entrance 
to  the  IBM  planu  on  North  Street  In  Bndl- 
cott.  Here  we  stood  late  that  afternoon 
while  thousands  and  thousands  of  IBM  em- 
ployees poured  out  of  the  plants.  He  dldnt 
Introduce  me  to  ell  of  them,  but  he  certainly 
covarad  a  lot  of  ground  and  we  shook  hand^ 
with  a  great  many  until  my  hand  swelled. 

Our  valley  of  opportunity  has  lost  a  truly 
American  leader  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  Kirk. 
a  fine  example  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
If  there  ever  was  one.  His  active  life  was 
a  factor  In  building  the  successful  operations 
of  a  great  company  and  he  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Among  the  most  important  of  my  speaking 
engacaments  at  home  this  summer  are  sev- 
eral before  our  Women's  Republican  Clubs. 

This  evening  I  am  due  In  Endloott  to  meet 
with  my  loyal  friends,  the  Women's  Repub- 
lican Club  of  Greater  Endicott.  I  don't  know 
of  a  finer,  more  public-spirited  group  than 
this  one  and  I  anticipate  their  picnic  at  the 
Kn-Jole  Boathouse  as  I  have  many  times  in 
the  past. 

Next  Wednesday  evening,  June  25,  I  will 
speak  to  the  Broome  County  Women's  Re- 
publican Club  at  Roes  Park.  Btnghamton,  and 
will  certainly  derive  real  pleasure  seeing  those 
dear  friends  once  again.  The  same  evening, 
I  will  address  a  large  dance  sponsored  by 
the  Kirkwood  Republican  Club  at  Benjamin's 
PavUllon  in  Kirkwood. 

I  certainly  welcome  the  chance  to  be  with 
you.  dear  friends,  and  will  have  messages  of 
Intereet  for  you  on  all  occasions. 


Shades  of  QaisUnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

Of    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11,  1947,  I  addressed  the  House  in  con- 
demnation of  the  un-American  activities 
of  Henry  Wallace  and  asked  how  much 
longer  the  American  people  had  to  tol- 
erate his  fahse  preachments  which  incite 
himian  emotions  toward  riot  and  insur- 
rection in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Since  then  I  have  been  deluged  with  tele- 
gram.s  and  letters  from  border  to  border 
and  coast  to  coast,  some  in  approval  and 
others  in  denunciation  of  what  I  had 
to  say  about  this  evil  tool  of  those  who 
would  destroy  Ameiica. 


The  messages  In  approval  have  been 
heartening;  those  in  criticism  have  been 
most  revealing  and  some  have  served  to 
acquaint  me  with  many  torrid  and  bitter 
invectives  hitherto  foreign  to  my 
vocabulary. 

Once  honored  with  the  high  ofBce  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
only  a  heartbeat  removed  from  the  Pres- 
idency: twice  a  member  of  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet  and  now  the  red  stooge  of  Joe 
Stalin.  Shades  of  Quisling,  what  a 
transition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  had  to  say 
about  this  menace  to  our  American 
way  of  life  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
editorial  comment  and  because  of  the 
fair  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  I  Insert 
at  thl.s  point,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  RBooto.  an 
editorial  from  the  Arlzcna  Dally  Star  and 
letter  in  reply  thereto,  equally  fair  in 
spirit,  from  Paul  R.  Yewell,  of  Tucson, 
.so  that  all  members  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  and  weigh  them  The  edi- 
torial and  the  letter  follows: 

(Prom  the  Ar Icons  Dally  Star] 

AHOCa  SPCAKtNO,  NOT  B8*aON 

Reprcsenutlvs  HBaaar  A.  Mam.  Repub- 
lican. Kansas,  ^Making  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Baprasentatlvea,  deaaands  that 
Henry  Wallace  be  tried  for  treason. 

The  Congressman  speaks  In  anger  and.  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  such  instances, 
without  reasoning  well  the  full  meaning  of 
that  which  he  recommends. 

Henry  Wallace  Is  guilty  of  a  number  of 
things.  In  that  we  will  concur.  But  treason 
Is  not  one  of  them.  Wallace  has  displayed 
Hn  amazing  lack  of  good  taste  in  going 
abroad  to  criticise  his  own  country  and  Its 
Oovemment,  a  Oovernmeut  of  which  he  was 
recently  a  part.  He  has  shown  almost  ado- 
lescent ineptitude  In  his  inability  to  docu- 
ment with  proof  the  many  shortcomings  he 
charges  to  the  United  States  or  the  multi- 
tude of  advantages  he  would  have  his  listen- 
ers believe  are  available  to  his  oft -mentioned 
"common  man"  under  the  benevolent  regime 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

He  has  been  guilty  of  careless  errors  in 
fact  in  hlB  attacks  on  the  Truman  doctrine, 
and  has  quoted  baseless  propaganda  state- 
ments without  checking  their  accuracy.  He 
has  been  and  still  is  guilty  of  preaching  a 
fraudulent  political  doctrine  which  if  it 
were  to  be  saddled  upon  the  Nation  would 
lead  to  poverty  and  chaos. 

All  these  things  Wallace  has  done  and 
more.  He  has  been  ajid  still  Is  guilty  of  these 
and  other  political  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. But  he  Is  not,  even  by  Representa- 
tive Mim's  own  definition,  guilty  of  treason. 

Treason,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
which  protects  Henry  Wallace  In  his  folly  the 
same  as  It  protects  any  other  Anwrlcan  In 
his  wisdom,  presupposes  giving  peace  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies,  adhering  to  them  or 
making  war  against  our  own  people.  In  his 
political  attacks  upon  our  Government,  Wal- 
lace is  merely  enjoying  that  constitutional 
right  of  all  Americans — the  right  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  In  his  own  fashion.  In  his 
exalUtlon  of  things  Rxisslan  he  is  not  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy  as  the  term 
would  be  defined  In  court.  Perhaps  Congress- 
man Mrm  has  forgotten,  or  would  like  to, 
but  Russia  at  this  time  Is  still  "our  fighting 
Ally." 

We  bow  to  no  one  In  our  disgust  with  Wal- 
lace's campaign  and  the  gospel  which  he  Is 
spreading.  Ak  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is 
striving  to  bold  back  the  aggressive,  acquisi- 
tive policies  of  Rtissla,  It  is  shameftU  to  see  a 
m&n  who  has  been  more  than  once  honored 
by  the  NaLion  permit  Iximself  to  become  a 


stalking  horse  for  those  same  policies  here  at 
home. 

But  nothing  Wallace  has  done  eould  be 
termed  treason.  Tb  accuse  him  of  that  Is  to 
clothe  him  in  a  martyr's  cloak  which  he  doe* 
not  deeerve.  since  the  charge  could  not  ba 
substantiated. 

TCVnCLL  REBEAKCH  LABOKATOaT, 

Tucson,  ArU.,  Junt  21.  1947. 
Eorrot  AaizoMA  Daxlt  Sraa. 
Tucson,  Arit. 

Dbab  Mi.  Eorroc:  This  letter  refers  to  your 
editorial  of  Friday,  June  13.  1947.  entitled 
"Anger  Speaking,  Not  Reason,"  In  which  you 
accuRe  Representative  Haanar  A.  Mcraa  of 
speaking  in  anger  and  of  not  reasoning  well 
when  he  recommends  that  Renry  A.  Wallace 
be  tried  for  treaaon. 

Just  because  the  Reprasentatlve  ipoke  In 
anger  Is  no  proof  whatsoever  that  he  did  not 
reason  well  on  the  subject  of  hu  anger.  His- 
tory and  txpsrltnof  at>ound  with  cases  whwa 
men  have  reasoned  well,  which  reasoning 
produced  not  only  anger  but  war. 

To  }tMtlfy  Bsprsaantatlya  Miti's  position, 
two  things  have  to  be  proven:  Pint,  that 
Russia  Is  our  enemy:  second,  that  Henry  A. 
Wallace  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  that 
enemy.  There  is  but  one  definition  of  trea- 
son which  will  apply  tn  this  ease  and  that  is 
the  one  set  forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  says  that  treason 
against  the  United  States  conslsu  "tmly  In 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
them"  (Constitution,  art.  8,  aec.  8).  Please, 
Mr.  Editor,  note  the  grammatical  conjunc- 
tion "or"  In  this  definition. 

For  a  definition  of  enemy,  let  us  go  to 
Webster's  Dictionary,  which  defines  enemy 
as:  "1 — One  hoetlle  to  another;  one  who 
seeks  the  overthrow  or  failure  of  that  to 
which  he  is  oiH>osed;  S — A  military  foe."  It 
has  been  a  common  error  of  most  of  our 
people  to  think  of  ati  enemy  only  as  a  "mili- 
tary foe."  People  are  prone  to  think  that, 
as  a  nation,  we  have  no  enemy  tinlees  we 
have  a  mUltary  foe.  This  Is  loose  thinking 
and  poor  ressoning.  for  we  have  many  people 
In  the  United  States  who  are  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  our  Oovonment.  Some  of  thenk 
are  cltlsens. 

You  will  note  tl.  .t  our  Constitution  gives 
two  definitions  for  treason  agalrut  the  United 
States  and  that  our  best  authority  ftlves  two 
definitions  of  enemy.  If  we  use  these  two 
deflnlLlons  of  treason  and  the  two  definitions 
of  enemy,  it  Is  quite  evident  that  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  had  both  definitions  of 
enemy  in  mind  when  they  defined  treason. 

These  definitions  match  up  as  follows: 

Treason  against  the  United  States  defined 
as:  (1)  In  levying  war  against  them;  (2)  In 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  aid  and 
ccHnfort  to  them. 

Enemy  defined  as:  (1)  a  military  foe;  (2) 
one  hostile  to  another;  one  who  eeeks  the 
overthrow  or  faUure  of  that  to  which  he  Is 
opposed. 

Now  that  the  definitions  are  clear,  let  tis 
apply  reason,  which  you 
sentative  Metix  did  not 
not  be  developed  without  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  cannot  be  had  without  study.  In 
order  to  gain  the  knowledge  on  which  to  base 
our  reasoning.  I  suggest  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1 .  The  writings  of  Marx,  Bngels,  Lenin.  In- 
cluding the  so-called  Commimlst  Manifesto. 

3.  The  Little  Lenin  Library,  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 

3.  The  llanlfesto  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. 

4.  The  writings  and  speeches  at  the  mors 
recent  Russians  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  government  and  economic  philos- 
ophy. 

So  much  for  the  words  we  should  study. 
Let  us  now  briefly  study  the  actions  of  Rus- 
sia. ?itissla  Is  hostile  to  any  type  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  has  not  permitted 
that  form  of  government  to  exist  In  any 
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•      •     In  depicting  tb*  gmcral 

the   developoMnt   of   tb*   proto- 

tracad  tb*  mot*  or  I«*i  veiled  civil 

g  vttbln  existing  soetoty.  up  to  a 

war  breaks  out  Into  open  revo- 

wbere  the  violent  overtbrow  of 

lays  tbe  foundation  for  tb* 

proletariat." 

bave  not  deviated  one  lota 
beorl**  and  praetlc**  of  the  found- 
ir  eooununtotlc  state.    Wltneas  tbe 
In  middle  Europe  today  and  the 
m  taking   place  in  Hungary.     To 
RuasU  to  not  bostlle  to  our  po- 
ecooomic  way  of  life,  wbicb  tbey 
tbat  sbe  does  not  seek  the 
of  our  ConatitutloD  and  tbe  failure 
of  government  to  silly     The  rec- 
thto    point    to     abundantly     clear. 
Trained  To  Raise  Hell  In  Amer- 
Jhnlus  B.  Wood.  Nation's  Buslnesa, 
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both  writings  and  actions  Russia  bas 

tl  at  sbe  to  bostlle  to  our  state  and 

}vertbrow  all  other  forme  ot  gov- 

ours  Included.    Tbarafoff*.  Mr.  Bdi- 

by  definition  and  actkm.  to  our 

a^d  it  to  about  time  tbe  American 

M  up  to  tbe  fact.    If  furtber  proof 

tbat  Russia  to  our  enemy,  please 

writings,  speecbe*.  and  acuons  of 

Riusi^  agents  and  tbe  American  Com- 

thls  country.   Whan  reaecM^ing  on 

autoJ4ct.  ptaMa  nwiwbar  nU  the  wbUe 

e  In  that  ptoaae  of  the  ravaiutkm 

qoorta  Lenin  egain.  to  "the 

laa*     •     •     •     tb*   more  or 

cHu  war.  raging  wltbln  cxtotlng  so- 

Vueeta  knows  that  ber  wtirk  in  tbto 

far  atooogh  along  to  bring 

to  tb*  BOlBt  whara  war 


q  leetlon    raaMtfaa.    namely.    Is    Mr. 

Wallace  "adhering  to  our  enamie*. 

and  comfort  to  then"?    To  a  true 

with  an  understanding  of  what  to 

in  tbto  "veiled  etvU  war"  the  an- 

li  rfea."    Ton  will  want  reaaons  for  so 

•  they  arc.     If  you  are  a  Re- 

yoto  aacurs  an   internationally 

t  to  speak  at  your  sponsored 

n   your   lecture   platform?      Con- 

you  are  a  Democrat  do  you  secure 

d  a  prwltoant  ■apwbHcan  to 

1  aototfwt  to  four  portyf    The 

■diu  r.     Tour  raaanning  wlU  be  ata«lB 

f  yea  a**  a  Rap«bliean  you  adhere 

prlnctplea  of  tbat  party 

the  leaders  ot  tbat  party.     Tou 

comfort  to  tbat  party  when  you 

are  a  Democrat,  you  follow  tbe 

tal  prlnclplea  of  tbat  party  and 

to  Ha  iandva  and  help 

of  Ha  candldatae.    In  either 

back    tbe   party   whlcb    baa   tbe 

md  ecwnomtr  pbUoeophy  tn  which 

■apubllcan  and  DMBoeratic 


la  hoKila  to  the 


ttt  govemnkant.    Tbey  may  aaak  to  owertt 
ana  anothar.  but  not  our  Oo— rittittnii 
ou'  representative  republican  form  ot 
emmeitt. 

Mr.   Henry   A.    Wallace   to   accepting 
apooaorsbip  of  known  Cosnmuntot  organi 
tions.    On  every  occaaloa  oCVad  blm  be  ' 
been  bostUe  to  tb*  4mar1ran  Ooeer 
eflcrto  in  its  foreign  and  tfonaatic  poUci 
Ba  to  exciting  In  tha  minds  of  our  people 
anlOMi-lty  toward  onr  Oovcmment.    Be 
not  known  to  be  cvan  mildly  critical  ot 
sta  or  tbe  Russian  agents  of  American  or 
eign  Mrtb.    One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
carrylrg  Communiat  to  give  aid  and  cantt 
to  tbat  phlloaaphy.    There  are  few  Ri 
i^anta  tbat  bave  done  more  for  our 
iritoals  than  Henry  A.  Wallace.     Mr   Wi 
recently  remarked.  "Maybe  tbe  Commv 
follow  my  line."    Tbto  remark  does  not 
dtcate  any  difference  in  tbe  "line."  merely 
difference  as  to  iU  origin. 

Reptescnutlve  Hnrarrr  A.  Mrm  may  bai 
spoken  in  anger,  aa  any  American  would 
who  bad  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
what  Is  happening  to  our  country.    He 
correct      Henry  A.  Wallace  is  a  traitor. 

Tours  very  truly,     p,,;^  r.  t,w«x.  i 


Ci^UsM  Has  Frec<l  More  SUtrct  Tlii 
CoBBuaisiB  Has  EnsiavcJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   OAJCOTA 

IN  THZ  HOU3K  OP  RXPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  it 
great  human  tragedies  of  our  moder 
world    Is    the    tremcndou?    number 
human  slaves   now  enduring  the 
eries  of  life  In  concentration  camps 
the  political   prisoners  of   Communis 
overlords.    As  a  gruesome  corollary 
the  use  of  political  prl.-^ners  in  slat 
labor  camps,  the  Communist  regimes 
the  world  today  must  also  shoulder  tt 
indictment  of  providing  for  their  lal 
Ing  classes  far  fewer  of  the  t>enefits 
rived  from  their  production  systems 
is  true  of  capitalistic  countries. 

In  the  following  newspaper  article 
former  Congressman  Samuel  B.  Pett 
gill,  of  Indiana,  the  great  contributic 
of   oui-    free-enterprise    system    to    tl 
cause  of  human  dignity  and  human 
piness  are  dramatically  portrayed, 
careful  study  is  recommended   to   ar 
who  may  be  misguided  into  some  credi 
lous    belief    that    under    the    flctiU< 
promises  of  communism  there  may 
some  alluring  benefits  to  be  derived 
the   latwrlng   men   and   women   of 
world. 


(By   Samuel    B.    PettengUl.   the   gentle 
from  Indiana) 

We  swallow  ooatly  polttleal  patent 
clnes  becauae  we  are  Ignorant  of  one 
fact.    That  fact  to  that  tbe  advance  of  clvl 
iaatlon  comee  chiefly  from  shifting  the 
work  of  tbe  world  from  human  backs  to  slaf 
of  iron  and  steel.    This  bas  done  mora 
raise  wagea,  ahorten  hours,  lover  eoets. 
duee  drudgery,  and  eliminate  poverty 
all  the  social  welfare  worlcers.  labor  lea 
and  politicians  put  together. 

A  rough  yardstick  of  tbe  scale  of  living 
the  amount  of  mechanical  horsepower  ai 
able.     It  builds  churches,  collegee.  and 
pttato.  as  well  as  factories  and  electric 
irigcratora. 


isic  fact.  Tb*  work 
kinds  of  energy: 
>»er — horses,  mulea, 
energy — coal,  oil, 
power.  Add  a  few 
and    aalling 

reading  the  Cotn- 
larx  and  Engels  In 
tt  the  drudgery  and 
rere  due  to  human 
Kore  preached  tb* 
soclalLsm. 

led  in  tbe  90  yaara 
1 1850  the  work  done 
ro  and  a  half  timea 
energy.  The  work 
ras  three  and  a  half 
kbor  and  mechanical 
7  percent  ot  Amerl- 
mechanical  power  in 
Animal  power  has 
ercent;  and  human 
»nt  of  the  total,  de- 
>f  population.  That 
lifted  from  human 

[late  as  1900  animals 

rk  in  America  than 

3wcr.    Tbe   horsecar 

lous  Boraxo  20-mule 

itlon  of  animal 

>1  of  a  single  driver. 

kan  in  an  automcbtle 

lucb  power  and  may 

faster,  in  place  of  8. 

}n  Co.  In  New  York 

lay    power   equal    to 

)3.000  hard-working 

costs   1   to  4  cents, 

ind  human  labor  tlO 

lot  only  was  the  load 

kcks.  but  costs  came 

1    to  4   cents   per 

Be      reduced      costs 

kings  into  millions 

uced  only  1.000.000,- 

fcnergy  from  mechan- 

11.000.000.000    horse- 

kim  do  the  work,  in 

tbe  average   had    .90 

lals     and     minerals. 

If  productivity  per 

le  same  as  in  1850. 

J.OOO.COC  men  to  have 

did  produce  In   1944 

en  working  47  hours 

irs  In  1860. 

of    more    wealth 
has  lieen  due  to  in- 
ipetitive     enterprise, 
better  tooto.     Fac- 
from  91  a  day  to 
The  great  h« 

despite  ita 

^fcan    wages    are    the 
that  we  have  the 

in  America's  Needs 

klUhed  by  the  Twen- 

Is  optimistic  of  oua 

ider  from  this  baale 

political  nostrums. 

Id  class  war. 


[Dean  Acketon 
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|of  Montana.  Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  fd- 
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lowing  te::t  of  the  address  of  Hon.  Dean 
Acheson  at  Wesleyan  University  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
16. 1947: 

r's 


Tcrr  or  acuaaoir 


Aooassa 

UNIVUtatTT 


AT  wcBurraM 


One  who  Is  bringing  to  an  end  a  consider- 
able period  of  service  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  to  naturally  in  a  mood  of  appraisal 
and  review.  Have  we  conducted  ourselves  in 
tbe  great  world  In  thfse  past  6  or  7  years  true 
to  tbe  traditions  of  our  Republic  and  to  the 
interests  ot  tbe  American  people?  I  am,  of 
course,  prejudiced,  but  tbe  answer  seems  to 
me  not  difficult,  I  think  it  to,  yes,  we  bave. 

Tto  Judge  this  answer,  we  have  to  ask,  What 
lire  theae  traditions  and  these  interests? 
Tli«y  aeem  to  me  simple,  even  platitudinous. 
The  baaic,  underlying,  never-varying  tradi- 
tion of  tbto  republic  to  insistence  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  Individual,  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  by  ref- 
erence to  tbe  mdividtial. 

Tbto  has  been  our  political,  social,  and 
moral  mainspring.  It  has  also  ben  the 
motive  power  of  our  vast  development.  By 
unleaablng  tbe  enormous  power  of  individ- 
ual effort,  imagination,  energy,  this  country 
bas  attained  lU  material  position.  It  seems 
true  in  society,  as  in  nature,  that  tlie  greatest 
energy  to  created  by  releasing  the  power  of 
tjje  smallest  unit.  In  one  case,  the  individ- 
ual; in  the  other  case,  the  atom. 

Htotory  and  philosophy  gave  us  this  doc- 
trine. Geography  and  experience  have  con- 
firmed it.  One  of  the  great  achievements  of 
sUtesmanrhlp  in  thto  country  has  been  to 
adapt  government  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
release  of  the  individual  and  not  to  Its  lim- 
itation and  frvistration.  An  outstanding  il- 
lustration bas  been  the  way  in  which,  under 
Mr.  LUienthal's  guidance,  a  great  govern- 
mental project,  the  TVA,  has  made  power 
available  over  a  vast  area,  not  to  be  used  by 
bureaucratic  direction,  but  vastly  to  enlarge 
the  Individual  productiveness  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Thto  belief  In  the  Individual  is  In  o\jr  blood. 
It  to  our  naost  fundamental  characteristic. 
It  gives  a  certain  typical  disorderliness  to  our 
behavior  which  baffies  some  foreign  observ- 
ers. But  it  can  no  more  be  separated  from 
us  than  our  idea  of  htimor,  our  generosity 
toward  anyone  in  trouble,  and  our  mobility— 
we  are  forever  going  somewhere.  Even 
though  thto  to  so,  we  have  no  desire  to  force 
our  behavior  and  ideas  on  other  people  If, 
for  reasons  incomprehensible  to  us,  they  want 
to  act  dllferently  and— to  us— quite  mls- 
guidedly,  that  to  their  affair.  But  we  dont 
like  them  to  push  other  peoples  around— 
particularly  when  thoee  other  peoples  are 
trying  to  live  as  we  think  all  decent  people 
should  live. 

With  these  traditions  and  Interests  the 
American  people  approach  their  relations 
with  other  countries.  They  have  a  sound  and 
unshakable  belief  that  liberty  cannot  eatot 
here  or  anywhere,  unless  there  to  peace 
founded  on  freedom  from  aggraailon  and 
ualaaa  there  to  ever-increasing  prodtictivlty 
throughout  tbe  world.  Tbey  know  tbat 
while  every  people  must  attain  and  preserve 
their  own  liberty  and  free  government,  they 
can  lose  them  from  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol when  faced  with  fear  of  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  with  the  loss  of  their  means 
of  livelihood. 

This  presents  problems  for  those  who  work 
in  our  State  Department.  Americans  want 
to  be  free  and  prosperous  themselves.  They 
want  other  people  who  wish  to  be  free  and 
prosperous  to  achieve  those  goals.  But  they 
sometimes  believe  that  these  ends  can  be 
reached  by  machinery  or  gadgets  or  through 
merely  moral  fervor,  and  without  the  pain  of 
hard  thinking,  bard  work,  and  some  real  risk 
and  sacrifice. 

Some,  encouraged  by  eminent  philosophers, 
have  thought  that  liberty  was  the  natural 
staU  of  man  and  that  its  universal  growth 


and  acoepUnce  was  inevitable.  X  do  loot  be- 
\le\t  that  for  a  minute.  It  aeems  to  me  tbat 
liberty  has  come  to  those  whose  stout  hearts 
and  hard  heads  have  won  It.  Here,  again,  we 
must  conclude  with  Justice  Holmes  that  the 
mode  by  which  the  inevitable  come*  to  pass 
to  effort. 

Certainly  during  the  decade  of  the  1940's 
this  cotmtry  has  devoted  it*  supreme  ef- 
forts toward  the  preservation  of  the  liberty 
of  nations  and  individuals.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  decade  we  bent  our  efforts 
toward  assisting  those  whom  the  Axto  wa< 
attempting  to  subjugate,  and  toward  im- 
peding its  bid  to  dominate  tbe  two  most 
populous  continents  on  tbe  globe.  Thto  may 
bcve  accelerated  the  attack  upon  us.  But 
I  think  that  few  now  doubt  the  neeeasity 
and  Tightness  of  our  course,  or  the  extreme 
danger  in  which  any  other  course  would 
have  placed  us.  The  war  has  now  l>een  won 
and  the  threats  which  caused  it  have  been 
eliminated.  But  serious  threats  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  lll>erty  have  not  been 
eliminated.  These  come  not  only  from  the 
Inevitable  consequences  of  the  war  Itsell 
but  also  from  the  course  pursued  by  certain 
gcvernments- 

During  the  war  constructive  foreign  policy 
was  not  In  abeyance.  It  followed  two  objec- 
tives closely  related  and  mutually  depend- 
ent— established  the  unity,  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  cooperation  of  the  great  powers; 
and  to  create  international  organisations 
necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  of  thlf 
unity  and  cooperation,  In  which  all  natlont- 
could  together  guarantee  both  freedom 
from  aggression  and  tlie  opportunity  for 
both  the  devastated  and  the  undeveloped 
cotmtries  of  their  own  free  choice.  These 
as  3rou  have  seen,  were  historic  American 
objectives.  They  were  also  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Allies  throughout  the  war  be- 
ginning with  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

We  did  not  pursue  these  objectives  merely 
by  exhortation  or  Joint  declaration  and 
agreement.  No  people  has  ever  g^ven  more 
tangible  or  extensive  evidence  of  its  good 
will  and  intention.  Particularly  to  tbto  true 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  need  mention  only  the  most  outstand- 
ing examples. 

During  tbe  war  we  contributed  to  th(> 
Soviet  Union  $11,500,000,000  of  the  mosii 
vitally  needed  supplies.  After  the  war, 
through  UNRRA  and  governmental  credits, 
we  made  available  another  half  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

In  our  military  operations  we  pursued 
ptirely  military  objectives.  The  cross-chan- 
nel invasion  of  Europe  was  directed  solely 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  German 
armies,  not  the  occupation  of  territory. 
And  when  we  overran  our  estimated  and 
agreed  objectives  we  withdrew  to  previously 
agreed  zonal  boundaries  These  were  acts, 
not  words,  based  upon  the  premise  of  ad- 
herence to  ar  agreement  and  of  mutual 
confidence  and  loyalty. 

Nor  were  these  acts  all.  The  whole  series  of 
arrangements  for  settlement  In  eastern 
Europe,  Germany  and  the  Far  East  recognized 
to  the  full  Soviet  fears  and  Interests,  and 
were  based  upon  confidence  In  their  inten- 
tion to  carry  out  the  pledged  purposes  of 
cooperation  In  Germany,  respect  for  the  right 
of  other  nations  to  determine  freely  their 
own  course  of  recovery  and  govemr.  ent.  and 
tbe  creation  of  a  vlgwous  European  an't  world 
recovery. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  steps  were 
being  taken  we  pushed  forward  the  estab- 
lishment of  International  organlxatlon.  Thto 
constoted  not  only  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  designed  upon  the  foundation  of 
Allied  unity  to  guarantee  International  se- 
curity, national  liberty,  and  individual  free- 
dom, but  of  a  whole  series  of  special  agencies 
which  were  to  make  sure  that  a  favorable 
environment  was  created  and  malntalnfd  \n 
which  the  broader  purposes  could  be  acccrj- 
pltohed. 


Ti.eae  were  designed  to  provide  relief  tn 
the  early  postwar  period,  to  assure  funds  for 
rec<mstructian  and  development,  and  to  sta- 
bUiae  currencies  over  tbe  longer  rtw,  to  ratoe 
the  level  of  agrlciuture  both  as  the  amuoe  of 
food  and  as  the  activity  of  Okost  of  the  world's 
population,  to  promote  and  safeguard  trade 
between  nations,  to  protect  the  health  of 
nations  against  epidemics,  to  facUitate  tbe 
exchange  of  ideas,  knowledge  and  skllto,  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  international 
transportation  by  air  and  sea — practically 
every  activity  which  could  encourage  and 
make  more  safe,  simple,  and  beneficial  rda- 
tlons  between  nations. 

Unbapplly  the  whole  course  of  reocnrsry 
and  tbe  international  pursuit  of  happlnaaa 
bas  suffered  deeply  by  the  failure  to  attain  or 
maintain  great  power  unity.  Thto  bas  come 
about  l>y  tbe  Soviet  Union's  pursuit  of  poli- 
cies diametrically  opposed  to  the  very  prem- 
ises of  international  accord  smd  recovery. 
In  eastern  Europe  the  Soviet  Union,  over 
American  and  Brittoh  protests,  has  used  lu 
dominant  military  poaition,  to  carry  ou  a 
unilateral  policy,  contrary  to  tbe  Yalta  agree- 
ments, by  which  free  choice  of  their  destiny 
baa  iMMi  denied  those  peoples.  Kren  moia 
ImiMrtant.  tbe  minority  Oonununiat  raglmaa 
fastened  upon  those  peoples  have  acted  to  cut 
them  off  economically  from  the  c  immunity 
of  Europe,  curtail  their  productivity,  and  to 
bind  them  to  exclusive  eccmomic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviet  Union  bas  dto- 
numtled  the  Industries  in  liancbtiria.  has  ob- 
structed economic  and  political  unification 
of  Korea,  and  has  not  carried  out  Its  commit- 
ments for  the  return  of  Dalren  to  Chinese 
administration  as  a  free  port.  Theae  actions 
h£ve  seriously  retarded  economic  recovery 
and  political  stability  and  have  contributed 
vastly  to  a  continuation  of  poverty  and  de- 
moralizing uncertainty  throughout  the  Pai 
East. 

In  the  Middle  Bast.  PeraU  has  been  for 
some  years  in  turmoil,  first  through  Soviet 
occupation  of  Its  northern  territories  and 
then  through  Soviet-sponsored  local  at- 
tempts to  separate  those  areas  from  Persia. 

In  Greece,  torn  and  destroyed  by  the  war 
beyond  any  other  area,  the  incalculably  dif- 
ficult task  of  rebuilding  its  plant,  its  pro- 
duction. Its  people's  health  and  morale,  and 
Its  governmental  services,  bas  been  threat- 
ened with  total  defeat  by  Greece's  northern, 
Communtet-controJled  neighbors. 

Similar  disappointment  has  f  f  llowed  at- 
tempts to  establteh  a  Just  and  soimd  peace. 
It  Is  unnecessary  to  recoimt  the  wea-y  course 
of  the  Italian  and  Balkan  peace  treatl'^s  from 
London  to  Moscow  to  Parte  to  New  \ork.  or 
to  describe  tbe  substance  of  those  negotia- 
tions. We  can  note  without  staprlae  tha 
cynical  and  barefaced  coup  d'etat  In  Hun- 
gary on  the  very  eve  of  the  Hungarian  treaty's 
coming  into  effect.  We  note  also,  2  years 
after  Potsdam,  that  by  reason  of  Soviet  un- 
willingness we  have  not  achieved  German 
economic  unification  or  written  an  Austrian 
treaty.  As  a  result  the  recovery  of  Europe 
has  been  long  delaye<^— traglraUy  long. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  catalog  but 
It  Is  enough  to  outline  the  difficulty  and  to 
indicate  why  It  is  that  the  United  Nations, 
founded  as  I  have  said  on  the  premise  of 
great  power  unity,  has  so  often  been  unable 
to  apply  the  principles  set  forth  In  its  Oharter 
and  has  Instead  had  to  fumiah  tbe  fonm 
for  bitter,  unprofitable,  and  Inconclusive 
dialectics. 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  the  factors  I  have  mentioned 
have  been  the  sole  cause  of  our  present 
problems.  It  would  bave  been  seriotis  enough 
that  the  great  area  east  of  the  Stettin- 
Trieste  line,  which  contributed  so  much  u> 
Hitler's  European  ec<Miomy,  has  be«i  ex- 
ploited, dlsorganiaed  and  cut  off  from  west- 
em  Europe.  Nature  and  mam  have  added 
other  problema.  Disasters  do  not  come 
singly. 


kXTr«  D  t?o  o  irkXT 
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Two  ymt  of  crop  fatliirM  In  BurofM  and 
on*  in  Uk«  F»r  last,  the  mam.  MTwr*  wlnur 
In  half  a  e  sntury  which  dratned  th«  meac«r 
coaf  Buppl  e«  o<  Kngland  and  «urop*,  and 
the  Inefflctmcy  of  the  Industrial  plant.  du« 
to  deprccu  tlon.  failure  of  fuel  and  raw  ma- 
tciiala.  lacl  of  labor,  and  many  oiher  cauaaa — 
nU  Umm  )ave  upaet  all  calculaUooa  of  r«- 
eomj-  ■<  fop*  ^**  had  to  UM  Ita  r«w>urc«« 
of  foreign  money  and  credtta.  awtrfxjlly  hu»- 
banded  to  restore  and  tmprav*  aqulpmeDt. 
aanly  to  keep  alive. 

BllUona  yt  precioua  dollar*  saved  for  ma- 
chinery, m  Is.  locomotives,  harbor  equlpmMii. 
etc..  have  I  leen  spent  for  wheat  and  coal,  and 
the  heavy  shipping  eharfca  to  carry  them. 
rinanclall:  .  Europe  U  bleeding  to^eath.  and 


the  period 
yea.-.    Nor 


of  shock  and  crtsU  will  come  next 
will  the  crisis  be  purely 


tcr    of 
dangers  of 


day 

We  can 
We 


nlquea 
renaliM  U 
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me  are  toe  ay  selling  twice  the  value  cf  loods 
rbtch  our  customers  can  pay  for  with  their 
sales  to  IIS.  This  Is  not  merely  true  of 
stricken  Bi  trope,  but  of  our  nearest  neighbors. 
MsitlfiT  am  I  Caaada.  The  loss  of  theae  sales 
«a  have-  «s  It  has  had  In  the  past — a  pro- 
found rep«rcuaslon  throughout  this  land 

This   is   a  dapreaalng   but   not   overdrawn 

report.     Tie  outkMk.  as  Secretary  Marahall 

y  said.  Is  serious.    But  it  has  been 

wl  hln  the  past  f*w  years.    The  wln- 

19fl-4a    was    such    a    period.      The 

thoae  years  were  overcome  by  de- 

itlijn  J3y  courafft.  and  by  endless  effort. 

Today's  poblems  can  alao  be  surmounted. 
Tragic  as  It  Is  that  we  canxuit  achieve  the 
whole  prcmla*  which  once  seemed  almost 
within  ou-  graap.  that  Is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  whi  t  we  can.  If  our  power  to  help  Is 
llmltad.  s( 
And  upon 


la  the  power  of  others  to  Impede, 
cur  side  are  the  great  urges  of  In- 
dividual s  )Uits  throughout  the  world  to  re- 
build In  m.  me  way  and  to  push  on  to  s  better 


do— «nd  an  doing — many  things. 
»  for  all'  to  see  the  shams  and 

which  peoples  are  deprived  of 

thalr  liberty  by  little  graupB  Mipported  by 
foreign  Ft>wer.  The  ■aettooda  have  not 
changed  I  aslcally  since  the  days  of  llazl- 
mlllan  in  iexlco.  merely  Improved  In  CH^an- 
iaatlon.  ai  d  brutality  and  propaganda  tech- 
1  >ut  they  dlallke  expoaure.  and  It 
be  seen  whether  they  can  sunrlva 
than  Maximilian  did  the  wlth- 
eC  the  foreign  bayoneu. 

We  alao  'jan.  and  should,  help  within  the 
ItoBlts  of  r  jr  capacity  thoae  who  wish  to  help 
themselvn  .  It  wm  MMb  an  action  that  Prea- 
Idant  Trunan  ptepoaad  to  the  Congress  on 
Mwch  la  In  connection  with  Qraece  and 
Turkey  aid  to  which  the  Congresa  so  over- 
whrimlngl  f  reapondcd.  Thta  waa  not  a  novel 
proposal  <  r  an  InvlUtlon  to  a  crusade.  It 
waa  typlca  Uy  and  traditionally  fcaswirsn. 

TMi  cot  n  try  always  has  resposidad  to  pao- 
plar  alrugf  Img  to  attain  or  maintain  their 
flwadom.  We  have  done  so  becatM*  It  la  Im- 
portant to  us  that  they  shall  succeed.  Some- 
times we  ( an  do  much,  sometimes  little,  but 
Um  rHpoi  ■*  Is  always  there.  It  was  there 
Id  th»  ca  •  of  Greece  over  a  centviry  ago. 
and  In  tlM '  caa*  of  Hungary  and  Poland  and 
Italy.  It  waa  there  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth cec  tury  In  the  struggle  of  ttaa  Latln- 
Amencan  statea  to  obtain  and  keep  tbair 
freedom  txtm  the  encraaohaMnts  of  Kuro- 
pow  >ra.  It  underlay  ottr  aOorta  Xor 
idea  to  help  China  in  her  stniggla  acyaat 

Ign  sv  bjugation. 

•o  President  Truman  was  acting  and  the 
OMiCnaa  wa»  MUnt  tn  the  trueat  and 
■oanidM*  .  laHrtaon  tradition.  The  case  was 
an  axtraa  •  one  because  Greece  waa  near 
the  abyaa.  B\n  the  principle  eras  as  okl  as 
our  ooun  ry.  It  la  a  sensible  and  hard- 
haadad  pr  nctple  that  where  our  help  can  be 
••aettva  1 »  enable  people  who  are  sincerely 
•tolTlBC  l»  raaaaln  free  and  to  solve  their 
own  proU  Mna.  that  help  wui  be  given. 

We  sbo  aid.  and  I  hop*  vtlL  continue  to 
act  in   Uta  way— not  valttng  for  extrema 


rriies  to  develop,  not  sttemptlng  to  carry  all 
the  burdens  of  the  world  or  to  solve  aU  Ita 
problanui.  but  responding  in  a  thoroutbly 
realistic  way  to  the  proposals  of  thoae  who 
are  exhausting  every  possibility  of  their  own 
efforts  snd  powers  of  cooperation  with  others 
to  mstnUln  plsces  where  free  men  may  re- 
main free. 

ThU.  aa  I  see  It.  has  been  the  course 
our  foreign  policy  over  these  last  few 
And  It  Is  ovir  present  course.  It  haa 
created  the  world  of  ovu-  dreams.  But  that 
not  our  fault.  It  Is  the  best  coxirse  I  know 
of.  In  the  world  as  we  And  It.  to  preserve  the 
posalbUlty  that  a  better  world  may  some  day 
•vanttiatc.  It  U  the  beat  course  to  preserva  I 
all  that  we  hold  most  valuable  In  life  It  la  I 
a  course  that  requires  determination.  Intelll* 
genee.  oouraca.  and  eCTort.  It  requlrea 
Americana  be  made  of  good  stuff. 

"Citlaens.'*  said  Milton.  "It  la  of  no  smi 
concern  what  manner  of  men  ye  be  whetl 
to   acquire   or   to   keep   poeseeslun    of   yc 
liberty." 


Unificatidn  of  die  Anned  Force* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  nMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESINTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  ur 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
include  the  following  letter  which  I  hat 
received  from  Claude  J.  Krieger,  adJuJ 
Unt  of  the  Mon  Valley  Detachment 
the  Marine  Corps  League  of  McKeesf 
Pa.,  and  copy  of  resolution  adopted 
their  regular  meeting  on  June  17.  1941 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  Arm< 
Forces  unification  bill: 

Maanra  Coaps  Laaanx. 
Moar  VsLLXT  Dstachmknt. 
McJreatport.  Pa..  June  27.  1947. 

Ron     FSANK    BUCHAMAN. 

House  of  Represmtativf$, 
House  Office  Building. 

Wmshington.  D.  C. 

Oeax  Sn;  Naturally  a  marine  or  a  fc 
marine  Is  always  Interested  In  the  Untt« 
States  Marine  Corps.  Prom  informatlc 
available  to  ua  and  we  believe  our  soi 
of  Information  to  be  reliable.  It  appears 
there  is  a  definite  posalbillty  of  the  sabot 
of  the  Marine  Corpa  in  the  propoaed 
forces  iinilicatlon. 

As  you  know  from  yotir  knowledge  of 
hlatory   of   our   country,   the   Marine   Cc 
has  slways  held  up  their  end  and  In  mat 
Instances  have  gone  far  beyond  the  ordlni 
call  of  duty  to  maintain  the  Interests 
the  Integrity  of  the  Dnlted  Statea  whenet 
and  wherever  they  are  called  upon. 

The  Mon  Valley  Detachment  of  the 
Corpa  League  and  the  individual  memt 
have  no  objection  to  a  uniflad  military 
Ice  as  the  history  of  World  War  n  haa 
time  and   time  again   the  importance 
vrlsdom  of  imlty.  but  we  are.  one  and 
definitely  opposed  to  the  apparent  pre 
plan   to   practically   deactivate   the   Mar 
Corpa. 

We  would  therefore  requoak  that  yoa 
to  the  end  that  when  the  araaad  forcaa 
ficatlon  bill  comea  before  yow  Chamber 
the  Congreea.  the  United  Statea  Marine 
t>e  given  such  a  plaoa  In  the  unification 
their  past  history  in  tba  aarvlaa  of  this  cot 
try  Justifies. 

I  tlMrefora  endoea  herewith  a  ccpy  of 
rewlutlon  pawed  by  the  Mon  VaUey  Det 


»etlng  held  June  17. 
this  resolution  and 
^tisly  considered  by 
jm-lshes.  dealrea.  and 
le  than  you  know, 
apoaad  armed  f  c 


K  J.  Ksicoxa, 

Adfutmnt. 

>ndlng  In  the  Con- 
a  certain  bill  gen- 
lown  as  the  Armed 
and 

IS  of  that  bill,  tha 
rpe  Is  relegated  to  a 
lefenae  of  our  ocun- 
and  definite  poa- 
Itates  Marine  Corpa 
snd    to  exist   in 

ite:  Marine  Corps  la 
lilttary  unit  In  the 

|ted  States  and  dur* 
years  of  Its  proud 

fended  this  country 
of  this  Nation  on 

It  Is  the  only  armed 
^n  whose  landing  on 

)f  Its  normal  duties 

:t  of  war;  and 
[will  of  the  people  of 
^uch  a  proud  unit  of 

I  vested  of  their  out- 
fdefenae  of  this  ccun- 
[and  pleasures  of  any 

ices  their  own  Indi- 

fe  the  welfare  of  this 

le  Individual  marina 
>lolt«  of  the  United 
K'orded  on  the  pages 

pass  unnoticed  and 
ling  for  the  defense 

the  proper  defense 
>n  requires  and  de- 
iry  unit  be  granted 
jnslblUty  In  keeping 

to  properly  defend 
)f  the  United  States 
}re.  be  It 

Valley  Detchment 
|ue.  In  regular  meat- 
iport.  Pa.,  do  hereby 
the  Congress  of  the 
I  the  so-called  Armed 
to  the  extent  that 
ilted   States   Marine 

unification  of  the 

the   United   Sutes 

I  place  In  the  unlflca- 

In  keeping  with 

and  record  in   tha 

sutes;    and    be    It 

^solution  be  spread 
I  Mon  Valley  Detach- 
Slutlon  be  forwnrdad 
IS  and  Hon.  Bowaaa 

States  Senate,  and 
of  the  House  of 
\fUttia  of  the  United 

Washington.  D.  C; 

kctlvf  interest  In  the 
bill  be  petitioned 
^nd  that  the  purpose 
ileved. 

it  the  commandant 
felley  Deuchment  of 
at  McKeesport.  Pa.. 
M7 

CT  DrrsciuuMT. 
>aps  Lcactrs.  Inc. 
\H.  Commandant. 

;de  J.  Kaixcia. 

Adjutant. 
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A  Salntc  to  tkc  Solid  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  I.  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcotD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  this  week's 
edition  of  the  United  States  News; 
A  SsLtm  TO  THK  Scud  South 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  solid  South  holds  the  balance  of  power 
today  In  America. 

Without  the  support  of  20  Democrats  in 
the  niaiafr  and  106  Democrats  In  the  House — 
virtually  all  of  them  from  the  Southern 
States — the  labor  bill  could  not  have  been 
enacted  last  w«ek  over  the  Presidential  veto. 

Without  the  support  of  the  southern  dele- 
gstion  In  Congreaa.  tbare  can  be  no  tax  re- 
duction while  Mr.  Truman  Is  President. 

Witiaout  the  preventive  power  of  vbe  south- 
ern Democrats,  America  today  would  be  In 
the  throes  of  industrial  dislntegrstlon. 

The  solid  South  has  kept  the  Iwlance  in 
America.  It  has  saved  America  from  radical- 
ism of  either  the  communistic  or  the  faa- 
clstic  sort. 

"Le/t  wingers"  may  ridicule  the  South  on 
the  radio  and  attack  Its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  puWlc  prints  as  "reac- 
tionary." but  the  true  "reactionaries"  are 
these  who  want  specisi  privileges  for  them- 
selves and  expendltiirea  of  public  funds  for 
their  special  projects. 

The  •liberals  •  are  those  who  stand  up  for 
the  traditional  American  principle  of  Inltla- 
tiva  anc*  free  enterprise  and  against  State 
social  lam. 

To  aay  that  the  southern  Democrats  fight 
"liberal"  legislaUon  is  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Wagner  lahor-relatlons  Isw  was  en- 
acted In  1935  predominanUy  with  the  aid  of 
tha  southern  Demcxrrats.  These  Democrats 
likewise  supported  nearly  every  New  Deal 
measure  In  the  prewar  years  from  1933  to 
IMl. 

The  truth  la  the  southern  DemocraU  are 
ready  to  accept  "liberal"  legialation  in  tba 
lie  field  and  give  it  a  chance  when  It 
to  l>e  for  the  public  good,  but  they 
juat  as  ready  to  vote  for  amendment  or 
repeal  when  they  see  mUtakes  or  abuses  in 
the  operation  of  any  law. 

AVtSmtC  aAMCALIBM 

The  Democratic  Party  cannot  be  a  radical 
party  for  any  prolonged  period  as  long  as  a 
substantial  Republican  mmorKy  and  a  sub- 
stantial Democratic  mloority  form  a  major- 
ity ooalltion  in  Congress,  placing  princij>i« 
above  petty  political  advantage  or  partisan- 
ahlp.  Defeat  in  the  oongreaskmal  elections 
in  1946  was  a  blow  only  at  the  radical  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  North. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  Democratf  in  the  South  see  eye  to 
eye  with  nortbarn  republicanism  on  every- 
thing. 

The  Democrat  of  the  South,  for  instance, 
divided  on  the  matter  of  Ux  reduction.  They 
did  not  follow  their  Eepublican  brethren  who 
voted  solidly  for  It.  Tlils  did  not  mean, 
howwftr.  that  the  southern  Democrats  were 
oppoMd  to  all  tax  reduction.  When  they 
saw,  after  the  veto,  the  true  implications 
of  the  TYuman  message  and  t>egan  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  such  a  radical  program, 
there  developed  a  deelre  to  review  the  whole 
matter. 

A  TAX  snx  roa  ims 

Last  week  Hoiise  Republican  leaders  agreed 
that  a  tax  bill  effecUve  January  1. 1948.  would 
get  a  two-thirds  vote.    Southern  Democrats 


Indicated  they  would  support  a  new  measure. 
Senator  BTac,  of  Virginia,  vrho  had  voted 
against  the  tax  bill  because  he  thought  pas- 
sage should  wait  till  the  Budget  figures  for 
appropriations  were  available,  stated  that  he 
would  support  the  same  tax-reduction  bill 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  provided 
the  Republicans  agreed  to  a  clause  making  It 
effective  January  1.  1948.  Instead  of  July  1. 
1917.  Senator  Geokoe,  of  Georgia,  another 
able  leader,  concurred  In  that  plan. 

Inasmuch  as  the  eholoa  apparently  is  be- 
tween some  tax  reduction  now  and  no  tax 
reduction  for  a  long  while,  the  Republicans 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  clear  up 
the  situation  and  give  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica notification  of  what  their  own  budgets 
will  be  for  the  calendar  year  1M8. 

When  the  pay-as-you  go  plan  of  tax  collec- 
tion was  enacted,  Congress  changed  a  basic 
piece  of  timing  In  tlie  finances  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Previoualy.  when  a  tax  bill  was 
passed,  the  taxpayer  did  not  pay  at  the  new 
rates  on  his  cxirrent  year's  income  until 
March  15  of  the  following  year.  He  had  some 
time  to  adjust  himself  to  high  rates,  or.  in 
the  case  of  tax  reduction,  he  knew  several 
months  in  sdvance  and  could  make  plans  for 
expenditures. 

With  the  present  pay-as-you-go  plan,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  damaging  uncertainty  can 
arise.  Persons  who  do  not  kiK>w  what  the 
amounts  available  for  disbursement  will  be 
next  year  hesitate  to  buy  needed  articles  out 
of  this  year's  income  when  ttiey  might  have 
to  set  aside  certain  sums  for  other  Items  next 
year.  To  promise  that  a  tax-reduction  bill 
vrill  be  passed  next  April  or  May  and  that 
it  will  be  made  retroactive  effective  January 
1.  1948,  is  confusing  and  Injurious  to  the 
planning  of  an  individual's  budget. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  tax  reduction  for  1948 
and  every  taxpayer  can  be  told  this  sunuaaer 
wliat  his  tax  rate  will  be  for  the  coming  year, 
there  can  be  advance  planning  and  even  the 
disbursement  of  some  sums  now  on  articles 
that  might  require  installment  buying,  such 
as  automobiles  or  housing. 

To  know  now  that  taxes  will  be  reduced 
Is  to  stabilize  the  flow  of  goods  in  America 
and  to  underpin  the  whole  Anaerican  econ- 
omy— its  wage  levels  and  its  capital  uses — 
sgsInT^  the  uncertsintles  that  face  us  both 
in  world  trade  and  in  a  fluctuating  domestic 
demand. 

To  divert  three  or  four  billions  of  dollars 
from  Government  spending  to  private  spend- 
ing is  a  healthy  step,  especially  when  the 
expenditures  are  for  goods  needed  to  main- 
tain our  normal  standard  of  living. 

COUPLING   DEBT   AND   TAX  a£Ot)CTION 

Senator  Btbd.  of  Virgins,  has  vtrlsely  cou- 
pled his  suggestion  for  a  new  bill  on  tax  re- 
duction to  take  effect  next  January  with  the 
requirement  that  a  definite  sum  be  set  aside 
by  Ck>ngress  for  debt  reduction  out  of  tlM 
surplus  expected  lor  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1947,  and  ending  June  30.  1948. 
Incidentally,  the  reduction  In  revenues  af- 
fected by  changes  in  tax  rates  would  l>e  re- 
lated only  to  the  second  half  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  to  which  a  substantial  surplus  la 
expected. 

There  is  no  evidence,  moreover,  that  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  will  cause  as  big  a  drop 
In  revenues  as  the  Treasury  estimates  indi- 
cate. Experience  after  World  War  I  revealed 
that  as  the  Ux  rates  went  down  the  total 
volume  of  receipts  Increaaad.  This  is  be- 
cause when  business  is  brisk  and  profits  are 
rising,  the  tax  collector  geu  a  higher  return. 
While  the  percentage  rate  in  a  tax  schedule 
may  be  lower,  the  same  percentage  applied  to 
a  larger  and  larger  total  volume  of  business 
and  to  a  larger  and  larger  individual  Inwrnie 
brings  In  larger  gross  receipts  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  sourn  nscAL  voucr 

Senator  Btkde  prcpoeals  are  the  easenee  of 
economic  statesmanship.  The  Sootbem 
Democrats  have  it  in  their  power  to  sUMllse 
the  American  economy  by  Insfatenoa  tli^ 


debt  reduction  and  tax  redxictlon  go  hand 
in  hand  In  an  orderly  plan  that  will  ashibtt 
to  aU  tha  world  the  aottndaat  kind  at  flaeal 
policy. 

The  Southern  Damocrata  did  not  uniform- 
ly support  the  ux  reduction  bill  when  1.  waa 
last  voted  on  because  all  the  figures  were  not 
)'et  available  on  Government  appropriatloaa 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Before  Coagreaa 
adjourns  this  summer  stich  figures  will  be 
svailable.  Mr.  Bvao  hopes  that  the  President 
would  then  sign  a  tax  reduction  bill  but.  In 
any  event,  the  Vtrginlp.  Senator  says  a  two- 
thirds  vote  can  l>e  mobtliaed  to  override  a 
veto. 

The  move  made  by  Senator  Btvd  affords 
the  President  a  wav  out  ct  his  dilemma.  It 
enables  the  Republicans  to  make  good  on 
their  promises,  too  It  helps  the  American 
taqjayer  to  plan  his  own  IMS  bixlget  and 
enables  American  business  to  be  RUre  of  a 
steady  denumd  fatX<>oda  which.  In  turn,  wtll 
help  toward  a  red^tlon  In  the  (.rice  level. 

It  Is  the  uncerti|inty  of  demand  that  haa 
to  a  large  extent  Mept  priees  from  being  re- 
duced. If  business  men  knew  now  that  a 
larger  and  larger  folume  of  goods  could  be 
bought  by  the  puMlc.  they  would  be  justi- 
fied in  taking  a  chance  on  a  gradual  r^dtie- 
tlon  In  prices. 

A  new  tax  reduction  bill  csn  underwrite 
American  prosperity  and  overcome  a  busineaa 
reoeaston. 

Tbe  solid  South  has  been  standing  solidly 
for  constructive  legMatlon  and  can  now  aava 
America  from  economic  and  political  st«c- 
nation  by  using  its  infiuenoe  to  adjust  our 
system  of  tnequltaMe  wartim'   tax  rates. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  tha 
Innau  sUtennanshlp  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers m  Congress  who  place  the  publii  Inter- 
est above  special  Interest  and  principle  abova 
party.    This  Is  gentilne  Aoaerlcanlsm. 


Dm'I  Fire  At  Cop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TKTAa 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  inchide 
a  very  thought-provoking  editorial  writ- 
ten I'y  one  of  the  editors  in  my  congres- 
siom  1  district,  Mr.  Hugh  V.  Haddock,  and 
published  in  the  Rockport  Pilot  of  Rock- 
port,  Tex.: 

DON'T  TOO.  TH«  COe 

President  Tnunans  concern  over  the  coun- 
try's armed  farces  and  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  his  advises^  cummiaaion  for 
universal  military  service  have  a  slnlsterly 
familiar  sound. 

For  tbose  who  read  their  newspapers  doaely 
and  with  any  degree  of  thoughtlulness.  tb» 
significance  is  almost  frightening.  The  Pres- 
ident and  his  commission  leave  the  distinct 
impression  that  they  are  pleading  with  tbe 
country  to  read  between  the  lines  of  their 
messages.  If  that  is  so,  then  we  should  be 
tbofoughly  frightened,  frightened  badly 
enough  that  we  will  come  to  life  and  do  aoma- 
thlng. 

Twlee  before,  within  tbe  memory  of  thla 
writer,  have  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtss 
sounded  similar  warnings.  Twice  before  has 
thecountry  ignored  the  warningi!.  Twice  be- 
fore have  we  been  caught  pitifully  unpre- 
pared by  savage  wars  and  ruthlaaa  war- 
makers. 

We  are  an  opttmlstie  people.  We  like  to 
believe  that  everything  will  turn  out  for  tha 
beat.    LM  aone  optlmM  wttb  a  pcMUit  brala 


A^SI 


and  a  sU 


rj'» 
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J  imlrk  on  his  f«c«  come  along  and 
tell  US  (  varythinf  ta  fine  and  dandy,  and 
wall  twl  rv«  him.  We  arc  more  than  opU- 
mtatlc.  We  are  decldwUy  on  the  gulUble 
iHle.  Wi  laugh  at  the  yolnlavbo  buy  Brook- 
lyn Brid  tt  from  the  city  allcker.  then  turn 
around  t  nd  do  the  Bane  thUig  on  an  Inter- 
nattonal  aeale. 

J\mt  low.  the  Intcmatlooal  Brooklyn 
BrldH*  « tilch  we  are  buying  ta  Ruaalan  good 
wtU.  Per  thoaa  who  bellave  In  lu  reaUty 
the  edltG  r  reoooimends  reading  Patiiek  Hen- 
•■  ril  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
botaUtutc  "Soviet  RuHla '  for  the 
name.  •  <  eorge  m."  eapeclally  In  the  paasage 
which  b«  ilna.  If  our  memory  aenrea  after  35 
years:  "^  iTe  have  no  light  for  our  feet  tave 
tJbc  lam|  of  experience. " 

Bnary  Wallace,  chief  ealeaman  of  Rusalan 
good  wU  in  tMl  MMntry.  admitted  to  thla 
writer  li  pr<M  eoilMrence  at  Auailn  a  few 
weeka  a(  o  that  RximU  la  pU}lng  for  a  de- 
preaalon  In  the  Dnltcd  Statea  to  gain  lU 
dealrw.  lieanUme.  the  steady  Soviet  push 
to  grab  (  S  helplaaa  amaU  aountrlea  in  Kurope 
goea  on  releoUeaaly.  Kuaala  has  already 
wrecked  the  afrectlvencas  of  the  United  Na- 
tion! »1E  c«  Stalin  haa  found  that  u  cannot 
be  made  a  tool.  W9mj  tmt%  Aaaumd  for  the 
atom  bo  ab  and  the  accompanylag  refuaal  to 
permit  International  Inspection  add  to  the 
grim  wai  Blag  of  the  news. 

Revert  Mlasa.  on  the  radio,  from  the  plat- 
form    atd     through     print.     propM*ad^^* 
i  imoat  daUy  that  we  hav«  triad  pre- 
for  war.  tried  being  strong,  then 
vb  In  war. 

They  urge  that  we  try  brotherly  love  for 
a  Chang). 

These  gentlemen  either  are  woefully  Igno- 
rant of  the  facta  of  current  and  recent  his- 
tory, or  they  wUUully  twlat  the  truth. 

W*  IM  *e  not  ulad  balag  atrong.  We  have 
'San  t«  nptlngly  weak,  a  roUyanna  nation, 
sprawllr  g  over  a  large  and  rich  section  of 
the  glo«e  and  refusing  to  believe  that  the 
big  bull  r  acroea  the  way  really  means  what 
he  says  when  he  tells  us  that  he  U  going 
to  beat  the  tar  out  of  us  when  he  gets 
around  »  It.  We  know  that  the  big  bully 
coveu  ( ur  marbles  and  yet  we  are  naive 
to  doubt  that  he  Intends  to  Uke 
•^  en  when  he  aaya  so. 
Aa  foi  brotherly  love,  we  know  all  about 
It.  It's  fine  business.  Just  why  else  have 
we  been  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the  reat  of 
the  wor  d  f or  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
more?  [t  doeant  seem  to  have  gotten  us  too 
ftf. 

By  al  means  lop  off  silly,  boondoggling 
Ooverniient  expexMUturea.  Quit  paying 
people  o  create  shortages  In  commodities 
so  that  prices  will  stay  up.  so  that  strikes 
for  hlg!  er  wages  will  reeult.  thus  creating 
more  shortages.  Quit  paying  Government 
Bfalefs  according  to  the  number  of 
jHtaad  of  by  the  Importance  of 
the  worfc  done. 

Bin  1(  fa  not  cut  the  expenditures  o*  our 
nations]  Insurance  pollci^  the  armed  forcee. 
Let's  net  fire  the  cop  on  the  comer  simply 
because  the  house  was  not  burflartaed  last 
night. 

Let's  emember  one  thing,  too.  War  cer- 
tainly 1 1  UwUiM-tln.  bat  the  maintenance 
of  •  str  H^  fMMoUaw  force  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  Nation's  aBpioyment  and  builn— 
Bltuatio  1.  For  vevy  man  in  aervlce.  a  half 
(there  wUl  have  civilian  )oba  con- 
vlth  supplying  that  man. 
IfDQe  r  which  business  pays  out  In  taxes 
win  ret  im  in  profits.  Two  million  men  In 
aervloe  naklng  Jobs  for  themselves  and  10.- 
000.000  more  ta  better  depreaalon  Insurance 
than  i:  .000.000  on  WTA.  And  they're  a  lot 
better  ]oba  for  both  workman  and  the 
eountr] 

The  'ederal  OiifTniant  hss  msde  Aamif 
and  Ni  vy  service  at  leaat  equal  to  clvtllMi 
amplny  ncnt  in  pay  and  opportunity.  In 
many  <  mmm  a  ywmg  man  can  earn  more 
money  tn  mhIi  s  than  out.  IducatMmal 
IMfrai  18  have  been  set  up  to  supply  ccAlege 


training  that  some  young   fellows  couldnj 
poaslbly  get  outside  the  service.    Add  to  th 
the  beneficial  effect  of  discipline  and  It 
hard   to  conceive   of  a   twtber   break   for 
young  man  than  xmlversal  military  servl 

can  give. 

By  all  means.  Congress  should  work  ot 
such  a  program. 


SUte    G>aTeBtioB    •(     Itolui0-Amenci 
WoHil   War   Veterans   of   tke   Ui 
States,  lac.,  Ljbb,  Matt. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  uMa»CHxrsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRBBKNTATI 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leal 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcor 
I  wish  to  include  herein  the  proi 
platform  for  the  1M7  SUte  convent 
of  the  Italian-American  World  War  Vl 
erans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.  H< 
Edison.  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  27.  28.  and 
1947: 

PaOPOSBD  PLATTOaM  FOB  1947  Statx  Coi 

■now  or  THi  Italia!«-Amuuca»»  Woau> 
VrmaNs  or  tmx  UNrmtoatBa.  Inc..  He 
Bmbom.  Ltnn.  MAaa..  Imn  37.  28.  and 
1947 

In  the  year  that  has  intervened  since 
last   assembled   convention   of   the    Itall 
American  World  War  Veterans  of  the  Unll 
States.  Inc..  the  econonUc  and  social 
reaa  of  this  Nation  has  not  been  compatll 
with  our  democratic  Ideals,  our  unparall  " 
productive  reeourcee.  and  our  wartime  vlcl 
We  have  not  moved  ahead  on  the  dome 
front  toward  the  effective  Implementation 
the  Ideals  for  which  the  war  was  fought    ■ 
won.    Today,  an  Impoverlahed  world  looJi 
America  as  Its  sole  source  of  economic    - 
ance.    The  success  or  failure  of  our  d< 
economy  Is  the  difference  between  starvatl 
and  sturvlval  for  the  people  of  the  world, 
must  fight  the  forces  whlctt  are  Inconslst 
with    our    fundamental    freedoms    wheni 
and  wherever  they  arise. 

There  has  been  preeented  to  your 
mlttee  a  great  number  of  resolutions, 
we  therefore  report  for  yotu  approval  as 
consen&us  of  those  gathered  st  the  SUte  ~ 
ventlon  of  the  Italian-American  World 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc..  aasemi 
on  the  38th  day  of  June  1947.  the  folloi 
measures  stated  below: 

HOtrSZNC    PLATTOeM 

The  No.   1   domestic  Issue   In   the  Uc 
SUtea  today,  aa  it  waa  a  year  ago.  U  hot 
We  beUeve  the  country  has  failed  In  lU 
gallon  to  house  the  veterans  of  World  Wi 

We  urit  that  rent  control  be  cont 
until  the  iMwalng  shortage  U  largely 
BOtod;  we  aak  for  the  Immediate 
the  Wagner-Blender-Taft  and  Douglaa 
we  ask  for  the  continuation  of  a  vl 
program  to  aaaUt  produoan  at  new  bi 
materlala  and  UiduatrlaUoad  booalng: 
finally,   we   aak    for   the   dwolopBBent 
eomprehenalve  financing  program  to  enc 
age   home   purchasing   and   low-coat   ret 
housing. 

vrmANS'  tnmirLOTicarT 

t»««,«»»iiM»ii   M  there  is  a  consistently 
creasing  and  abnormally  high  rate  of 
ployment   amont  votorana,  we  urge 
prtata  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  gover 
a^^Klaa  to  liMiulre  into  the  cause  of 
unemployment  and  Uke  prompt  and 
tlve  corrective  action  to  arreat  thla  trf 


rv  TAX 

m  IfassochusetU  of 
^-tax  bill,  and  we  urge 
3vemment  action  to 
IS  for  taxpayers  In  all 
for  eliminating  the 
^ntage  now  enjoyed  by 
{r-property  Sutes. 

N  ATVaALIZaTIC  N 

lion  of  many  races  snd 
liar  nationality,  rell- 
tn  take  full  credit  for 
len  Congreaa  enacted 
^n  and  naturalization 
Dior.  It  turned  Ita  back 
»ur  history.  We  call 
bngress  to  remove  all 
ting  to  the  Inimlgra- 
laws. 

kVI   PAT 

[passage  of  leflalatlan 
iverslon  of  tOTmlnal- 
land  the  extetislon  of 
dead   line   for   ter« 
September    1.    IMS, 
opportunity  to  apply 
}r  one  reason  or  an- 
te to  submit  their  ap- 
is. AND  aZMABILrrATTON 

(termination   of   serv- 
les  of  active  tubercu- 
no  evidence  of  tuber- 
time  of  induction  or 
in  either  during  serr- 
)f  discharge, 
[present  1-year  sUtuU 
(sl   from  an   adverse 
Administration   on 
years. 

period  during  which 

l>e   filed   in   order   to 

trom  the  date  of  dls- 

after  discharge. 
lit  for  the  purpoae  of 
Iretlrement   under  the 
time  spent  in  mlli- 

fclme  limit  allowed  for 
>ly  for  naturalization 

ting  period  and  ellml- 
lent  of  their  having 

ider  a  quota. 

IT   AND  NAVAL  JtTSTICBI 

in  an  Army  by  volun- 
malnUln  our  Inter- 
It  IS  absolutely  neces- 
found  for  the  fester- 
and  naval  aenrlces 

tnslble    for    the    poor 
rest.    We  recommend  . 
of  the  court-martial 

DtTKT-MABTIAL   CASXS 

\n    consideration    and 

|of   Michael   DeBartolo, 

ind  Frnnic  A.  Borbato, 

with  a  view  to  aacer- 
rther  or  not  compleU 
Ir  cases. 

iture  of  the  admlnia- 
-martlal  system,  men 
^vi(^ed.  and  sentenced 

of  a  commanding  of- 

|were  administered  by 

Die  unskUled  in  judi- 

CTNTSTtATION 

jduct  Of  the  Veterans' 
;Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
Reeol  utions :  Henry 
Jhairman:  Alt>ert  Oer- 

elo  Aurlcchlo,  Amato 
Ittla.  Joseph  DiPrima. 
rlx)ne.  Pasquale  Caggl- 
lond    Parlse.    Thomas 

)r.     Ezla     N.     Tesone. 

luonammo  and  Dom- 

>n. 


Fiftcoa  Pcrceat  Rest  Boost  BUI  May  Mcaa 
25  Percent 


LoBf  Bcack  Fc^al  Sarisc*  ui4  Loan 
As«ociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscogo.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  PM,  Sunday,  June  29.  1947.  by 
Sidney  Margolius: 

rirxEiN  PocxNT  Rent  Boost  Bill  Mat  ME.^N 
TwiNTT-nvx     PiacENT — Rise      Will     Be 
AooBD  TO  "HAanemp"  Incbeaszs 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

Rent  hikes  of  arounc  25  percent  Instead 
Of  the  anticipated  15  percent  boosts  are  now 
in  prospect  as  the  resmlt  of  the  rent  measure 
expected  to  become  law  Tuesday. 

The  likelihood  many  tenants  will  find 
them5elves  paying  even  higher  rates  than 
they  feared  was  uncovered  yesterday  when 
It  was  learned  the  Federal  Rent  Control  Of- 
fice here  has  loosened  Its  regulations  govern- 
ing hardship  rent-hike  petitions.  It  will 
DOW  be  poasible  for  landlortls  to  pyramid 
booaU  by  first  securing  a  new  easy-to-get 
"haitMilp"  increase  of  as  miKb  as  10  percent 
and  then  negotiating  with  the  tenant  for  a  15 
percent  Increase  with  a  lease  through  1948, 
as  providad  for  by  the  forthcoming  law. 

rmtMtt  pnccNT  boost  on  top 

Negotiated  i5-percent  booetn  will  be  possi- 
ble on  top  of  hardship  increases  already 
granted  and  also  on  those  that  may  t>e 
allowed  after  June  30.  rent  experts  here  be- 
lieve. The  regional  Rent  Control  OfBce  here 
has  called  a  conference  of  officials  for  Mon- 
day to  esubllsh  an  oflldal  interpretation. 

A  mandate  from  rent-control  olBclals  m 
Washington  requiring  quicker  processing  of 
landlord  applications  for  rent  raises  under 
hardship  provisions  is  responsible  for  t!ie  lib- 
eralization of  these  grants.  It  was  learned. 
As  a  result,  regional  Investigators  have  been 
Instrticted  to  discontinue  audits  of  landlord's 
bocks  snd  to  sanction  the  request  for  a  rent 
iHXwt.  If  the  landlords  own  flgm-es  In  support 
of  his  petition  look  "reasonable." 

SAMPLE   CHBCK   ONLT   ONE   MABC 

The  only  check  rent  ofBccs  will  now  make 
will  be  a  sample  check  of  petitions  already 
appro\-ed.  much  like  the  sample  dipping  to 
income-tax  returns  performed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  In  case  this  scattered 
checking  does  turn  up  any  unjustified  in- 
creases, the  grants  can  be  revoked  retro- 
actively. 

Besides  waiving  the  audit  of  the  land- 
lord's figures  the  rent  control  ofllce  now  no 
longer  notifies  a  tenant  that  his  landlord 
has  petitioned  for  a  raise.  Previously  the 
tenant  had  been  called  In  and  asked  for  his 
side  of  the  case.  Under  the  new  procedure, 
the  only  notice  the  tenant  receives  la  the 
announcement  that  his  rent  has  been  raised. 

Regional  rent  ofBcUls.  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  grant  tenanu  the  right  to  ask  for 
review  ot  a  rent  Increase  sanctioned  by  a 
local  rent  office. 

Hardship  Increases  are  granted  landlords 
if  they  show  their  current  financial  opera- 
tions compare  unfavorably  with  the  average 
of  any  2  years  since  1939. 

Before  the  order  came  from  Washington 
to  keep  current  on  landlord  hardship  peti- 
tions, rent  ofllcials  had  been  granting  these 
increases  at  an  approximate  rate  of  400 
dwelling  unlU  a  week  In  New  York  City 
alone.  The  increases  granted  usually  range 
from  5  to  10  percent  and  In  some  exceptional 
c«s"s  have  been  as  high  as  22  percent  in  this 
region. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOtnslAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday,  .fune  27,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention certain  correspondence  from  the 
group  terming  itself  "the  Shareholders 
Committee  of  Long  Beach  Federal  Sav- 
ing.s  and  Loan  Association  of  Long  Beach, 
Calit."  This  group,  over  the  signature  of 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Paul  L.  Mailonee,  al- 
leged that  Mr.  John  H.  Pahey.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Administration,  had  abused  his  author- 
ity in  placing  a  conservator  in  charge  of 
the  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  At  the  time  that  this 
letter  was  being  circulated  to  Members 
of  Congress,  this  matter  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  Monday,  June  23,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  by  unanimous  decision, 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
under  wiiich  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration  is  empowered, 
when  necessary,  to  appoint  a  conservator 
for  a  federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan  association.  The  Court  further 
sustained  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  pro- 
viding the  groiuids  for  which  a  conserva- 
tor may  be  n^med,  which  had  also  been 
attacked. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recorj),  I  include  a  copy  ol  ttie  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court: 
(Supreme  Court  of  the  ITnlted  SUtea — No. 
687.     October  term,   1»4« — John  H.  Fahey 
mnd  A.  V.  Amtnann.  individu^ly  and  re- 
spectively as  Federal  lAtid  Bmnk  Commis- 
tioner  and  conservator  for  the  Long  Beach 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  ap- 
pellant V.  Paul  Mailonee.  et  oi.— -Appeal 
from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  ti»e  Southern  District  of  Califomla — 
June  23.  1947 1 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

A  specially  constituted  three-Judge  district 
court  has  summarily,  without  trial,  entered 
final  Judgment  ousting  a  conservator  who, 
on  orders  of  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Commissioner,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. It  granted  this  and  other  relief  on 
the  principal  ground  that  section  6  (d)  of 
the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amend- 
ed, violates  article  I.  sections  1  and  8  of 
the  Coiistitutlon. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Administration  on 
May  ao,  1946,  without  notice  or  hearing,  ap- 
pointed Ammann  conservator  for  the  as- 
sociation and  he  at  once  entered  into  pos- 
aession.  The  grouncU  assigned  were  that 
the  association  waa  •Oiducting  Its  affairs  in 
an  unlawful,  unauthorlaed,  and  unsafe  man- 
ner, that  lU  managemeat  was  unfit  and 
unsafe,  that  it  was  pursuing  a  course  in- 
jurious to,  and  Jeopardizing  the  interests  of. 
Its  members,  creditors,  and  the  public. 
Plaintiffs  at  once  commenced  this  class  ac- 
tion In  the  right  of  the  association  against 
the  coT«ervator  and  Fahey.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  as- 
aoclation  as  a  nominal  defendant,  and  sev- 
eral cthrrs  not  Important  to  the  i^Tue  hm. 
The  complatnt  aUeged  ttat  the  cocaervatar 


and  the  chairman  had  aelaed  the  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  motivated  by 
malice  and  HI  will,  and  that  the  seirure  for 
various  reasotu  was  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  asked  rettim  of  the  asaoelatlon 
to  Its  former  management,  permanent  In- 
junction against  further  Interference,  and 
other  relief.  Other  parties  in  Interest  in- 
tervened. Temporary  restraining  orders  la- 
sued  and  a  three-Judge  court  was  dtily  con- 
vened. 

Personal  service  waa  aecured  upon  Am- 
mann. the  conservator,  but  Fahey.  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Commissioner.  oOlclally 
an  inhabitant  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
cotild  not  be  served  in  California.  A  motion 
for  substituted  service,  therefore,  was  granted 
anl  process  was  served  upon  him  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Otdumbla.  It  was  believed  that  this 
was  authorised  by  Judicial  Code  <aec.  67. 
as  U.  S.  C,  sec  118).  Ammann  mov«d  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  on  the  grouiKl  that  It 
failed  to  sUte  a  cause  of  action.  Fahey  ap- 
peared specially  to  move  dlsmlaaal  or  quaah- 
Int  return  of  service  on  him  upon  the  ground 
that  he  could  not.  In  his  official  capacity,  be 
sued  in  California  and  had  not  been  served 
properly  with  process.  Neither  had  answered 
the  complaint,  nor  bad  their  time  to  do  so 
expired,  when  final  Judgment  was  granted 
against  them. 

The  three-Judge  court  set  a  variety  of 
pending  motions  for  argument;  and  after 
argtunent,  mainly  on  the  constitutionality 
of  section  5  (d).  with  only  pleadings  and 
motion  papers  before  it,  held  the  section 
imconstitutlonal.  ordered  removal  of  the  con- 
servator, permanently  enjoined  the  authori- 
ties from  holding  an  administrative  hefirlng 
on  the  matter,  permanently  enjoined  an  ap- 
prehended merger,  restored  the  Institution 
to  its  former  management,  ordered  the  con- 
servator to  account,  and  enjoined  these  au- 
thorities "from  ever  asserting  any  clalma, 
right,  title,  or  interest"  in  or  to  the  aaaocia- 
tion's  property.  The  case  is  here  on  direct 
appeal  (50  SUt.  752-783;  38  U.  8.  C.  sees. 
S49a.  380a). 

It  is  manifest  that  whatever  merit  there 
may  l>e  In  various  subsidiary  and  collateral 
questions,  this  drastic  decree  can  stand  only 
If  the  section,  as  affiled  here,  la  imconstltu- 

tlCMUd. 

Ite  defect  is  said  to  oooalst  of  delegation  of 
legislative  functions  to  the  supervising  au- 
thority without  adequate  standards  of  action 
or  guides  to  policy.  Section  5  (d)  of  the  act 
gives  to  the  Board  "full  power  to  provide  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  herein  authorized 
for  the  reoi^anusation.  consolidation,  merger, 
or  llqiadatlon  of  such  asaociations,  including 
the  power  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  ctiarge  of  the  affairs  of  any 
auch  association,  and  to  require  an  equlUble 
readjustment  of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
same;  and  to  release  any  auch  association 
from  such  control  and  permit  its  further  op- 
eration" (48  SUt.  133,  12  U.  S.  C.  sec.  14M 
(d) ).  This,  the  District  Cotirt  held,  was  tin- 
constitutional  delegation  of  the  coneressional 
function.  It  relied  on  Panama  Refining  Co. 
V.  Ryan  (283  U.  S.  388).  and  Schcchter  v. 
United  States  (»5  U.  8.  495). 

Both  cited  cases  dealt  with  delegation  of  a 
power  to  mrke  Federal  crimes  of  acts  that 
never  had  been  such  before  and  to  devlsa 
novel  rules  of  law  in  a  field  in  which  there 
had  been  no  settled  law  or  custom.  The 
latter  case  also  involved  delegation  to  pri- 
vate groups  as  well  aa  to  puWic  authorities. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  emphasised  these  fea- 
tures, saying  that  the  act  under  examination 
waa  not  merely  to  deal  with  practices  "which 
offend  against  existing  law.  and  could  be  the 
subject  of  Judicial  condemnation  without 
further  legislation,  or  to  create  administra- 
tive machinery  tor  the  application  of  eaUb- 
lished  principles  of  law  to  particular  In- 
stances of  violations.  Rather,  the  purpoae  la 
dearly  disclosed  to  authorise  new  and  con- 
troUlng  prohibitions  through  eodca  of  law* 
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which  mo  lid  wnbrace  what  the  formula tctfa 
wuld  pro  KMC.  and  what  the  President  would 
•pproT*.  c  r  pnacrlbe.  aa  wise  and  beneficent 
natMOTM  tor  tlM  government  of  trades  and 
IntfiMlrtM  la  ardor  to  bring  about  their  re- 
ti(in.  correction,  and  development, 
to  the  general  declaration  uf  policy 
1  ■'  (Scfiechter  ».  United  States 
495.  &35».) 


habilitat 
aocordlug 
In  sectio 
(295  U.  S 


•r. 


'The 

Savings 
follows: 


FAST    toe 


Section 
polntmei  t 
of  the 
tratlon. 
elation— 

(1)  la 
lawful 

(3)  b 
or  has  ) 
unflt  to 
»aaorUitl4n 


conservator  might  be  named,  and  they 
the  usual  and  conventional  grounds  found 


The  sa  lags  and  loan  aaaociatlons  with 
vhlcn  sec  loa  1(d)  deals,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  creati  1.  toaured  and  aided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  may  be  that  explicit 
standards  in  the  Home  Owners  Loaa  Act 
would  h^e  been  a  desirable  assurance  of 
administration.  But  the  pro- 
the  sUtute  under  attack  are  nbt 

pro  riatons  aa  in  the  case  of  Lan:.etta  v. 

JVrv  Jeru  t  (306  U.  S.  451  >  or  United  States  v. 
Cohen  Gr  icery  Co.  (355  U.  S.  8U.  The  pro- 
vlaloiia  ar  >  re-julatorj .  They  do  not  deal  with 
unpreccdi  nted  econonuc  problems  of  varied 
ludustriM.  They  deal  with  a  single  type  of 
enterprlsi  and  with  the  problems  of  insecu- 
rity and  mlaakanacement  which  are  as  old 
•a  bMiklc  I  antarprla*.  The  remedies  which 
0gm  mvuho  tasd  are  not  new  one*  unknown  to 
yrt^«»»t  1  iw  to  be  Invented  by  the  Board  In 
exerciae  o !  a  lawless  range  of  power.  Bank- 
ing is  on<  of  the  longest  regulated  and  most 
closely  SI  pervlsed  of  public  calling.  It  is 
one  in  ^  rhlch  accumulated  experience  of 
superviso  s.  acting  for  many  States  under 
various  si  atutes.  has  esit.tblished  well-defined 
practices  for  the  appointment  ol  conserv- 
ators. r«<  elvers  and  liquidators.  Corporate 
managen  ?nt  Is  a  field,  too.  in  which  courts 
have  exptrience  and  many  psecedenu  have 
crystalliiNl  Into  well-known  and  generally 
acceptab] »  standards.  A  discretion  to  make 
ragulatio  is  to  guide  supervisory  action  in 
cuch  ma  ters  may  be  consiltutlonally  per- 
missible ehile  It  might  not  be  allowable  to 
authorlM  creation  of  new  crimes  In 
uncharte  I  fields. 

The  Be  tu-d  adopted  rules  and  regtllatlons 
governing  appointment  o<  conservators.  < 
They    pri.  vided   the   grounds    upon    which   a 


rites  and  regulations  for  the  Federal 
4nd  Loan  System  provide  in  piirt  as 
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306.1.  Receiver  or  conservator:  ap- 

(a)    Whenever,  in  the  opinion 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  AdmlitU- 

I  ,ny  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso* 

conducting  Its  bvialness  In  an  un* 

u  aautborlaed.  or  unsafe  manner; 

in  an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition. 

ment   wt^eh  Is  unaafs  or 

a  Federal  MVlnci  and  loan 


Ca  laoi  with  Mf atj  eonttnua  ia  buat> 


in  that  Us  aaseu  do  not 
!%•  value  (In  the  Judgment 
•  Lpmi  lult  Admlulatra* 
Um)  at  iMMt  tqual  lo  tlM  anvn***  amo^int 
of  Ita  li<  bilitlea  to  tta  creditors,  member*, 
and  all  c  ther  perst^u: 

(II  U  Ui  immiii'iit  daofiv  of  bacominf 
t»p»ired 

\%)  la  pursuing  a  coviraa  that  is  )*opa«dl«« 

to  the  intevsau  of  lu  meat- 

t|mgi»>  «r  Mm  puMte: 

pftym*nt  o(  lu  obU- 


lattiuu; 

(•t  Mis    r*(UMd    to    submit    its 
papers,  iMor^  or  affair*  tar  taapection  le 
any  eaaytnt  «r  lawful  agent  appointed  by 
Loaii  iMuk  Adniinistra* 


the 
noli 
(f )  Mf*  NfVMd  by  the  refuaal  of  any  of 
directors,  or  employees  lo  ba 
upnn  uath  by  the  rnlaral  Man* 
Umi  lahb  Admlnlstratinu  ur  lU  liptliiAU* 
Uv«  •on4«rumf  lu  affairsi  or 


(10)  Has  refused  or  failed  to  observe  ajai 
ful  order  of  the  Federal   Home   Loan 
Administration 

the    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank    Adraii 
tratlon    may   appoint    the    Federal    Savii 
and    Loan    Insurance    Corporation    receli 
for  such  Federal  aasoclstlon.  which  appol 
ment  shsll   be  for  the  purpose  cf  llouidi 
tion.  or   the  Federal   Home  Loan   BaiiK    AdH 
ministration  may  appoint  a  conservator  fc 
such    Federal    sasoclsUon    to   conserve 
a.<aets   of    the   association    pending    (ur 
disposition  of  its  affairs.     The  appointmc 
shall  oe  by  order,  which  order  shall  state 
which  of  the  above  causes  the  appointmc 
Is  based.    Any  conserv.itor  so  appointed  si 
furnish  bond  for  himself  and  his  employ* 
in  form  and  amount  and  with  surety  ac 
able  to  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  He 
Lown  Bank  System,  or  any  Deputy  or  Assu 
ant  Governor,  but  no  bond  shall  be  requlr* 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insuri 
Corp>oraUon  as  receiver.    The  conservator 
receiver  ^all  forthwith  upon  appoint 
take  possession  of  the  sssoclatlon  and.  at 
time  such  eonservator  or  receiver  sha.l 
mand  possession,  such  conservator  or  receti 
ahall  notify  the  oOtoer  or  employee  of   t| 
ii^yw»(n^i<m  if  any.  who  shall  be  in  the  he 
ofltoe  of  the  assocUtion  and  appear  to  b« 
charge  of  sxxrh   office,  of  the  action  of 
Federal    Home    Loan    Bank    Adminlstrat 
The  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
AdmUiistratlon  ahall.  forthwith  upon 
tion  thereof,  mall  a  cerUfled  copy  of  the 
der  of  appointment   to  the  address  of 
association  as  it  .thall  appear  on  the  re 
of   the   Federal   Home  Loan   Bank   Ad  mini 
tratlon  and  to  each  director  of  the  ai 
tion.  known  by  the  Secretary  to  be  such, 
tl*e  last  addreaa  of  each  aa  the  same 
ap;;ear  on  the  records  of  the  Federal  He 
Loan  Bank  Administration.     If  such 
fied  copy  of  the  order  appointing  the 
aervator  or  receiver  is  received  at  the 
of  the  association  after  the  taking  of 
session  by  the  conservator  or  receiver, 
conservator  or  receiver  shall  hand  the 
to  any  ofBcer  or  director  of  the  aasoclstlc 
who  may  make  demand  therefor. 

8:xtion    306.3.  Hearing    on    appointment| 
Within  14  days   (Sundays  snd  holidays 
eluded  I    after    the   appointment   of   a 
servator  or  receiver  for  a  Federal  aaaociat 
not  at  the  time  of  such  appointment  in 
hands  of  a  conservator,  such  Federal  ai> 
tion.  which  has  not.  by  its  board  of  direct 
con-sented  to  or  re<iueeted  the  sppolntmei 
of   a   conservator   or   receiver,   may    file 
answer  and   serve  a  written  demand  for 
hearing,  authorized  by  Its  board  of  direct 
which   demand   shall   state   the   address 
which  notice  of  hearing  shall  be  sent 
receipt  of  such  answar  and  written  dema 
for  a  hsarlng  the  PMeral  Rom*  Loan  B<ti 
AdnUniatratlon  shall  lasue  and  serve  a  notli 
of  hearliig  upon  the  Institution  by  mallt 
a  copy  of  the  order  of  hearliig  to  th*  ad 
staled  in  th«  demand  th*r«ror  and  shall 
duct  a  baartni.  at  which  USM  Md  place  ti 
^•dvra)  aMociatlot)   may  appaar  aitd  sli^ 
cat»»*  why  the  cv»n*ervatv  or  receiver  she 
not  have  been  appointed  and  why  an 
shot  I  Id  be  entered  by  the  Federal  Nome 
Sane   AdmlalatMtlon   discharging   (he 
servitor  or  ifMleer     luch  hearing  *hnU 
held  either  In  the  district  of  th* 
Hnnie  Loan  Bank  of  which  such  Federal 
•ocit  tion  I*  N  mrmt>er  nr  in  Wnshlngtnn.  0< 
as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Administ 
tion  shall  determine,  unless  th*  asai<iatli 
otherwtN  oonaents  In  writltig     Such  h« 
Ing  auky  bt  held  before  th*  Federal 
Loaii  Bank  Oommtaaloner  ivr  before  a  trii 
e«an  liner  or  heartnf  oflker,  as  the 
Nome  Loan  Bank  AdmlnUtrstlon  shall 
tertiilne.    iueh   Federal   aaaoclatioii,   wl 
has  nut,  by  Its  board  of  dlreciur*.  roiueul 
lo  or  requested  the  •yyoUilmeui  ot  a  coi 


^1   banking  statutes.* 

cpliclt.    against   the 

to  be  adequate  for 

kd  for  Judicial  review 

tT  occasion  for  it. 

It   these   regulations 
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the  delicate  nature 

ti>e  impossibility  of 

ig    an    Investigation 

Invariable  custom  to 

rlty  In  this  summary 

responsibility  to  t>e 

restedness     and     re- 

kt  of  the  history  and 

I  cannot  say  It  is  un- 

Istrstive  hearing  was 
ktions  were  asked  as 
the  management  of 
rearing  was  granted 
iplaL.'s  against  the 
led. 

slntment  of  s  con- 
forth   by   the  Bo«rd 
the  president  wlth- 
lerefor:    payment    of 
commensurate    with 
rector's  unlawful  re- 
ck In  the  amount  of 
ilnatlon   by   Federal 
lers;   leasing  proper- 
|for  s  30-year  period 
aot  provide  adequate 
elation:  use  of  the 
gain  of  one  or  more 
failure   to    maintain 
ffn^Ve  proper  report*: 
It  iilno  charged 
71   the  affair*  of  an- 

iay.  within  7  days 
Included)  of  such 
^rltten  or  telegraphic 
Its  board  of  directors 
',  Loan  Bank  Admlnls- 
ilte  statement  of  the 
iactloo.     The  time  of 

kl  Home  Loan  Bank 
[purpose*  of  this  ."^ec- 
)f  receipt  by  the  Sec- 
Home    Loan    Bank 

{e  of  conservator  or 

ke  Fede.al  Home  Loan 

scharging  a  conserva- 

Eiociation  to  its  man> 

4uch  Federal  asso- 

}wers  and  privileges 

rights,   powers,   snd 

and  directors,  all  as 

such  order,  except 

>'lae  provide.     An  or- 

LoM)  Bank  Admin- 

(Iver  and  returning 

)anag*m*nt  shsll  by 

(huut  any  conveyance 

»t  or  deed,  restore  tc 

all  lu  ritbta.  poftrera, 

I  stioh  Federal  aaaocia< 

j  property,  and  restore 

prtvUefea  of  its  oai> 

or  the  time  speciAed 

l\»ch  order  may  other* 

^fo»ir  C    F    B    C\im. 

a*   amended,   34 

1. 

LAct  of  March  ».  Ib^*^ 
111  U  8  C.  sec  KM); 
SI.  MBtat  194,  IS 
kiinl  Houaltig  Act  laec, 
|a  U.  a  C  sec.  1T»). 
Law  (sec.  606.  4  lie- 
Law*  of  New  Yoib 
flM  M):  Face's  Ohio 
(■ec.  6iT):  1  Dear* 
Laws  (act  tM,  aae. 
kws  Annotated  (oh. 
4);  Junes  Illinois 
ftc.  14  40). 
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other  institution  by  the  president  of  this 
Institution. 

The  plaintiffs  nevertheless  demanded  and 
obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  and  they  have  therefore 
cut  off  the  making  of  a  record  as  to  whether 
these  charge*  are  well-founded.  Nor  did  the 
trial  court  take  evi  !ence  on  the  subject.  We 
must  assume  that  the  supervising  authori- 
ties would  be  able  to  sustain  the  statements 
of  fact  and  to  Justify  the  conclusions  in  ther 
charges  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
case  without  trial.  We  are  therefore  unable 
to  agree  with  the  court  below  that  the  section 
is  invalid  and  hence  that  regardless  of  the 
charges  the  management  was  free  to  go  on 
undisciplined  and  unchecked. 

But  e\en  if  the  section  vwre  defective, 
which  we  think  it  la  not  In  a  constitutional 
sense,  another  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of 
ousting  this  con*ervator. 

The  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  was  organised  in  1934  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Home  Ovmers'  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
subaectlon  (d )  of  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  present 
management  obtained  a  chai^r  which  pro- 
vided that  the  association  "shall  at  all  times 
be  subject  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  providing  for  Federal  ssvings  snd  loan 
aaaociatlons,  and  to  any  amendments  thereof. 
SBd  to  valid  rules  and  regulations  made 
thereunder  as  the  same  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time."  and  that  it  might  be 
•liquidated,  merged,  consolidated,  or  reor- 
ganized, as  Is  provided  In  the  rules  and  regu- 
Istions  for  Federal  ssvings  and  loan  aasocia- 
tlons."  In  1937,  upon  the  association's  re- 
quest, an  amended  charter  was  Issued  which 
likewise  provided  that  the  association  was  to 
exercise  Its  powers  subject  to  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Locm  Act  snd  regulations  issued  there- 
under. 

This  Is  a  stockholder's  derivative  action 
In  which  plaintiffs  sue  only  in  the  right  at 
the  association.  It  la  an  elementary  rule  of 
constitutional  Inw  that  one  may  not  "retain 
the  beneflu  of  the  act  while  atUcklng  the 
constitutionality  of  one  of  its  important  con- 
ditions" {United  States  v.  San  Francisco  (310 
U.  8.  16,  39) ) .  As  formulated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels.  concurring  in  Xs/ii«inder  v.  Tennes- 
see Valley  AuthoHty  (397  U.  8.  388.  348) .  "The 
Court  will  not  pass  upon  the  constitutional- 
ity Oi  a  statute  at  the  Instance  of  one  who 
has  availed  himself  of  Its  beneflU." 

In  the  name  and  right  of  the  association. 
It  is  now  being  asked  that  the  act  under 
which  It  has  Ita  existence  be  struck  down  In 
Important  particulars,  hardly  severable  from 
those  provisions  which  grant  its  right  to  exist. 
Plaintiffs  challenge  the  constitutional  valid- 
ity of  the  only  provision  under  which  pro- 
ceedings may  be  taken  to  liquidate  or  con- 
serve the  association  for  the  protection  of  ita 
members  and  the  public.  If  it  can  hold  the 
charter  that  It  obtained  under  this  act  and 
strike  dovB  the  proelalaa  for  terminating  Its 
powers  or  oonaarYlng  lu  aaaeta,  it  may  par> 
petuaUy  |o  oa,  notwithstanding  any  abuaaa 
which  Ita  manafement  may  periietrate.  It 
would  be  Intolerable  that  the  Congre**  should 
endow  an  aaaoelatlon  with  the  right  to  oon- 
duct  a  puMIc  banking  btntaaM  on  aartala 
Itmitatlona  and  thai  tha  Court  at  the  bahast 
of  thoae  who  took  adVMtaie  from  the  priel- 
lece  should  remove  the  limitations  intended 
for  public  protection.  It  would  be  dlScuU 
to  Imagine  a  more  api>roptlata  situaUon  In 
which  to  ftpply  the  dtKirine  that  one  who 
utttlMi  Ml  Ml  to  gain  advauiug*a  of  eono- 
iwta  ailttanee  ia  aatopped  from  queetloniai 
tha  nlldtty  of  lu  vital  ootidttions,  We  boM 
that  plalntlflh  are  eatopped,  as  the  aaaoelatlon 
would  be  from  ohallenflnf  the  provUlona  oC 
th*  act  which  authorlM  the  Board  to  pro* 
acribe  the  term*  and  conditions  upon  whMi 
a  conaervator  may  be  named. 

Thart  are  other  important  and  diflleult 
qtMtlioaa  rvlaed  in  the  oase  which  it  baoomao 
unneoeaaary  to  decide. 


Objection  is  made  to  the  administrative 
hearing  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  Irefore  the 
same  authority  which  has  preferred  the 
charges  and  that  it  cannot  be  expected, 
therefore,  to  be  fair  and  impartial  and  that 
the  act  does  not  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  the  Board's  determination  on  the  hearing. 
We  cannot  agree  that  courta  should  assume 
In  advance  that  an  administrative  hearing 
may  not  be  fairly  conducted.  We  do  not  now 
decide  whether  the  determination  of  the 
Board  In  such  proceeding  is  subject  to  any 
manner  of  Judicial  review.  The  absence 
from  the  statute  of  a  provision  for  court  re- 
view has  sometimes  been  held  not  to  fore- 
close review.  Stark  v.  Wickard  (331  U,  S. 
288):  Federal  Reserve  Board  v.  Agnew  (d29 
U.  8.  441;  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5 
U.  S.  C.  A.  sec.  1009).  Nor  do  we  mean  to 
be  understood  that  if  supervising  authorities 
maliciously,  wantonly,  and  without  cause 
destroy  the  credit  of  a  financial  institution. 
there  are  not  remedies. 

One  of  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  is 
that  It  was  Intended  that  this  institution 
would  be  merged  with  other  institutions  to 
the  injury  of  its  shareholders.  The  allega- 
tion seems  bO  be  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
different  institution  with  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Long  Beach  institution  was  con- 
nected was  merged  by  the  authorities  in  a 
way  that  was  highly  objectionable  to  some 
of  the  shareholders  and  aroused  concern 
of  the  public  authorities.  We  find  no  ex- 
plicit threat  to  merge  the  Long  Beach  insti- 
tution and  there  is  no  such  finding  by  the 
court  below.  The  Government  has  assured 
us  at  the  bar  that  there  Is  no  plan  for  such 
a  merger  in  contemplation.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  merger  was  enjoined.  In  view  of  the 
absence  of  a  finding  of  the  threat  or  of 
evidence  to  sustain  one,  we  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment's assurance  that  merger  will  not 
follow  and,  hence,  we  do  not  consider  It 
necessary  to  discuss  the  legality  of  hypo- 
thetical mergers. 

Since  the  Judgment  that  has  been  rendered 
against  the  conservator,  who  vras  duly  served 
with  process,  must  be  reversed,  we  find  it  un- 
necessary to  decide  whether  Pahey  was  an 
indispensable  party  or  was  properly  brought 
into  the  case  by  substituted  service. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  Is  more  to  this 
litigation  than  meeta  the  eye  on  the  plead- 
ings. The  plaintiffs'  charges  that  111  win 
and  malice  actuated  the  supervtslng  author- 
ities, as  well  as  the  charges  of  the  defendants 
that  the  Institution  has  been  mismanaged 
and  that  the  management  is  unfit,  are  alike 
undetermined  by  the  courta  below,  and  we 
make  no  determination  or  intimation  con- 
cerning the  mer.  '  of  these  issues  or  ss  to 
other  remedies  or  relief  than  that  in  the 
Judgment  before  us. 

Our  decision  Is  that  it  was  error  in  the 
court  below  to  hold  the  section  unconstitu- 
tional, to  oust  the  conservator  or  to  enjpln 
any  of  his  proceedings  or  to  enjoin  the  ad- 
mlnlstrstlve  hearing,  and  this  without  preju- 
dice to  any  other  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceedings  which  may  be  warranted  by  law. 
The  jvidvnent  Is  revaraed. 

Mr.  Justice  Dovwlas  eonours  In  the  result. 

Mr  Justice  Rutledge  concurs  In  the  result 
and  m  the  Court's  o^lon  Inaofar  aa  It  reau 
upon  th*  ground  that  th*  controUlni  «Ut- 
ute,  section  S  (d)  of  the  Rome  Owner*'  Loan 
Act  of  im.  ta  Bot  unooasutuuonal. 

I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  BUta»--Na 
IM,  mlaaaUaaeous.  October  tarm.  IMt— 
Km  pan*  iaAN  N.  faAry  aiMl  A.  V.  Am- 
m»nn,  fMitvMtMlly  and  JUtpaaf^vety  at 
Frdefdl  Jfome  Lotn  Bank  Commtoskmer 
and  OoMtrtstor  for  fh«  totif  faaoH  fad* 
real  Hvtngt  and  teait  At«oc<atlOH--Jtma 

m,  mil 

Mr,  Jttitiae  Jackson  delltered  the  oplnloa 
of  the  Court. 

This  petition  by  John  H.  Pahey,  Individ- 
tMUly  and  a*  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 


missioner, and  A.  V.  Ammann,  Individually 
and  as  conservator  for  the  Long  Beach  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Invokes 
the  original  Jurisdiction  at  this  Court.  They 
ask  leave  to  file  petition  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damtu  and /or  prohibltloo  and /or  injunc- 
tion against  Judge  Pelraon  M.  Hall,  of  ttia 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  California  to  vacate  his  order 
allowing  fees  to  counsel  In  Fahey  v  Jtfal- 
lonnee.  decided  today,  to  prohibit  any  fur- 
ther allowance  therein,  and  to  enjoin  any 
paymenta  heretofore  allovred. 

While  an  appeal  in  the  principal  case  was 
pending  in  this  court,  spplicstion  eras  made 
b^  various  coimsel  for  the  plaintiffs  aad  aa- 
soclsted  interesta  therein  for  sllowanoe  of 
fees  aggregating  some  6135,000.  The  dlsUict 
court  allowed  counsel  for  plaintiffs  tSO.000  as 
a  partial  payment  on  account  of  services, 
but  withheld  action  on  other  appUcaUons. 
Certain  coeta  and  expense*  of  th*  plalntlffa 
in  the  amount  of  917.396  13  were  also  ordered 
reimbursed. 

The  petition  involves  serious  questions  of 
law  snd  of  fact  Whether,  because  of  the 
pendency  of  the  appeal  and  the  stay  order 
granted  therein,  the  district  court  had  power 
to  entertain  the  application,  whether  before 
the  final  outcome  of  the  case  could  be  known 
an  sllowanoe  waa  premature,  whether  the 
source  of  the  fund  cm  deposit  with  the  court 
was  so  related  to  the  services  as  to  IM  subject 
to  disbursement  for  their  compensation,  and 
whether  one  jud^e  can  make  allowancaa  In 
a  case  before  a  three-Judge  court  are.  with 
other  questions,  much  contested.  We  do  not 
decide  sny  question  as  to  the  merlta. 

Mandamxis.  prohibition,  and  injimctlon 
against  Judges  are  drastic  and  extraordinary 
remedies.  We  do  not  doubt  power  in  a  proper 
case  to  issue  such  wrtta.  But  they  have  the 
imforttinate  consequence  of  making  the 
judge  a  litigant,  obliged  to  obtain  personal 
counsel,  or  to  leave  his  defense  to  one  of  the 
litiganta  before  him.  Theee  remedies  should 
be  resorted  to  only  where  appeal  is  a  clearly 
inadequate  remedy.  We  are  unwilling  to  uti- 
liae  them  as  s  substitute  for  appeal.  As  ex- 
traordinary remedies,  they  are  reserved  lor 
really  extraordinary  causes. 

We  find  nothing  in  this  case  to  warrant 
their  use.  An  allowance  of  650.000  will 
hardly  destroy  a  a36,000,0<X>  association  dur- 
ing the  time  it  would  take  to  prosecute  an 
appeal.  The  status  of  one  of  the  appUcanta 
in  the  principal  case  is  now  settled  so  that 
he  has  standing  to  take  all  authorlaed  ap- 
peals. We  hold  that  the  appllcanta'  griev- 
ance is  one  to  be  pursued  by  appeal  at  the 
proper  time  and  to  the  appropriate  court, 
rather  than  by  rescHrt  to  our  original  Juris- 
diction for  extraordinary  wrlta. 

The  petition  is  denied. 


$t«ry  •!  Jap  OAuuty  ToM  by  New 
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KXTSN8ION  OP  RIMARKB 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  ome 

IN  TUB  ROUSl  OP  BBPMBBNTATXVBB 

TtM;  fop.  /MWd  N.  IN7 

Mr.  BENDKR.  Mr.  SptAker.  undtr 
litvt  irmnUd  Bie  to  txUnd  my  ramkrlu 
In  Um  Rboobb.  X  include  herewith  tht 
followlnt  Afileie  by  Mr,  Ralph  XXmaldaoa 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Bvoat  c   Jar  CaLAMrrr  Tola  bt  Ni« 


(ArtMt  M) 
I  eoMltiilat  this  seriee  on  Japan  and 
laekMBf  the  problems  of  Korea,  it  mlfht  be 
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w«a  to  pi  down  a  lew  additional  ootM  and 
ufcgMul  nu  f>n  Ul«  in  an  occuplMl  country, 
firjt  glance  the  bomb  damac*  In  tb« 
cities  doaa  not  appear  to  be  very 
There  are  no  buge  pllea  ot  rubble 
u  in  Burope  and  the  gaunt 
burned-out  and  bombed-out  build- 
the  exception  ratta«  tban  the  rule, 
you    notice    vast   areas    of    Tacant 
ted   by   the  framework   of   unall. 
buUdlnga     constructed     of     new 
limber,  and  you  begin  to  appreciate 
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areas  were  completely  burned  out 

I  !•  bombe      And.  since  most  of  the 

vere   made   of   wood,    they    were 

c(iai|ll»t4ly  consximed.  leaving  no  rubble  to 

show  wqere  they  had  been. 

om.T  rotnfBATioita  izicaim 
outlines  of  the  former  buildings 
by   the   foundations  on   which 

;cd.    And  where  new  buildings 
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|]  iduatrlal  sections  of  the  cities  were 
wrecked.     MUea  of  twisted  steel  and 
buildings  testify  to  the  accuracy 
potency  of  oui  air  raids.    Thousands  of 
are    living    in    shacks    and    hovels 
together  from  pieces  of  iron  sheet- 
other    waste    material    they    have 
in  these  desolate  cities. 
U  no  street  lighting  In  Tokyo  and 
the  Oinaa.  once  the  principal  shop- 
the  streets  have  no  names.    The 
_    authorities    have    attempted    to 
this  by  asalgnlng  letters  to  the  prln- 

I,  but  a  stranger  could  never  find 

around   at   night  and   would   have 

doing  so  in  the  daytime  without  a 

Trafle  keeps  to  the  left  in  Jspan. 

another  cause  of  confusion  to  Amer- 

and  pedestrians  alike. 

every  fourth  or  fifth  Japanese  you 

the  streets  wears  a  gatae  mask  over 

nose  and  mouth.  In  the  hope  that 

afford  protection  from  influensa  and 


hrr 


uoamuLa  akc  uroaMis 
the  Jobs  of  our  military  government 
to  Inspect  Japanese  hospitals  and 
they  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
opcrated  efflclently  and  In  accord - 
the   be8t   medical   practices   and 
available.    One  of  the  reforms  has 
MMBage  the  practice  of  relatives 
and  <HK?%<"g   In   the   rooms   where 
are  being  treated, 
la  no  word  in  the  Japanese  languafa 
the  meaning  of  public  aaatrtaDoe. 
our  direction  the  JUpanssw  Oov- 
has  set  up  a  relief  pn^lM  for  the 
Originally  this  program  consisted 
tlrely  of  distributing  surplus  food 
ing  from  Japanese  Army  and  Navy 
[t  now  incltxlss  a  school -lunch  pro- 


the 


J  kpi 


nttroad  syatam  was  not  dam- 
ttoa  war  to  any  extent.    We  had  not 
to  that  baCora  the  surrender, 
the  rail 
4ould  have  been  smashed  a  few  days 
landings  to  impede  the  movement 
ese  troops, 
ansss  Oovamment  operates  ISJtl 
main   track   and   private   railroada 
1,709.    Featherbedding  has  reached  a 
of  perfection  on  the  Japanese 
have  Mm  anployaas  psr  mile  of 
with  6.33  in   the 
!  itates.    But  ths  unions  will  not  par- 
reduction  In   the  number  of  em- 
and  both  the  Oovemment  and  the 
autho:'tlea  recognise  thU  as  a 
or  form  of  work  relief. 

is  heavy,  tot  the  hatfa  ara 

15  mllsa  In  Japan,  as  eoas<> 

ith  an  average  haul  of  100  milea  in 


tiick.  aa 


the  United  Stotes.  Japansas  railroad  ci 
streetcars,  and  btiSMa  ara  Jammed. 
sardine  cans  appear  roomy  by 
The  last  coach  on  most  Japaaeaa  trains 
rsaerved  for  Allied  personnel. 

The  Japanese  started  the  war  with  fl.OOO.i 
tons  of  merchant  ahlpping.    Ehiring  the  w| 
they  built  an  additional  4.S43.0O0  tons. 
Ing  a  total  of  ICMtjOOO.    They  ended  the 
wlU)  1.791.000  tons,  which  means  that 
lost  8.831.000  tons  during  the  war,  or 
than  they  started  with.    The  submarine  ser 
ice  disposed  of  a  large  part  of  it. 

Of  the  remaining  ahlpe.  all  of  steel 
structlon  over  5.000  tons  are  marked  for 
aratlons.       Nine    hundred    locomotives 
aO.COO  freight  cars  also  have  been  put  on 
repfiratlons  list.     The  rail  equipment  is 
small  gage,  however,  and  could  be  used 
in  toe  Philippines.  Formosa,  or  South  Afr 

Oae   of    the   problems   of    the    occupati 
forces  Is  to  provide  housing  for  dependex 
By    the   end    of   January,   8.795   families 
American  officers,  enlisted  men  and  clvilt 
personnel  had   been  shipped  to  Japan   al 
Karaa  aad  >.M>  were  waiting  for  trans( 
tlon  and  housing. 

acaooL  paoBLSMs  tacxlzd 

The  arrival  of  the  families  precipitates 
other  problem,  that  of  establishing  scbc 
for  American  children.    No  money  has 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  yet.  so  mel 
ben  of  the  American  colonies  In  the  varlc 
occupied    areas    get    together,    organlaa 
school,   select    teachers   and   make 
meats  for  bus  transportation  for  the 
dren. 

Even   Kwajaleln.  a  Pacific  atoll   which 
Just  barely  large  enough  to  provide  a 
ing  strip  for  the  big  transport  planee 
cross  the  Pacific  on  their  dally  flights, 
a  school  for  28  American  children. 

This  report  on  Japan  would  not  be  col 
plere   without   an    attempt   to  describe 
majestic  view  of  Motmt  Fujiyama  from 
air.    It  appeared  in  the  distance  shortly 
our  plane  took  off  from  Haneda  air  base 
Tokyo  Bay. 

As  wa  approached,  its  perfectly  symmet 
cal    snow-capped    cone    seemed    to    pli 
throtiffh  the  swirling  layer  of  clouds  wt 
part  of  the  time,  concealed  the  Jaggad 
tain    ridges,    deep    canyons    and 
erect     slopes    surrounding     It.      Our     fc 
motored  plane  plowed  steadily  through 
air  toward  It.  but  It  was  not  a  marker  tl 
one  could  flash  by  like  a  pylon  at  the  air  rac 

For  nearly  5  minutes  it  seemed  aa  thot 
the  right  wing  tip  was  almost  scraping 
edge  of  the  giant  cone,  but  actually  we  wi 
a  qtiarter  of  a  mile  away  from  it. 

That  was  our  last  vlsw  of  Japan,  a 
of  i^orlous  splendor  never  to  be  for^>>tt 
Four  and  one-half  hours  later  we  laiKl«d 
the  American  air  base  near  Seoul.  Korea. 


How  StroDf  Aft  Quaa's  Liberals? 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUiKaaoTA 
IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  BKPRISKNTATIA 

Mondat.  June  30.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoi 

include  the  following  article  from 

ChilsUan  Century  of  June  18.  1947: 

How  STmoMS  Aas  China's  LiBxaaLaf 

(By  Frank  Wilson  Frlca) 

In  an  earUsr  artlela  I  sucgaated  that  a 
hour  of  opportanlty  has  dawned  for  Chli 
liberate.    But  whaia  ai«  ihoaa  llbarals  to 
found?    And  what  hops  have  they  of  bee*, 
ing  a  united  and  effective  political  for 
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[Join  the  Government 
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The  Independent 
slve  and   fearless 
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le   war.     Other   news- 
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mdent  editorial  corn- 
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social  workers  who  are  now  banded  together 
in  a  National  Association  of  Social  Kducatlon. 
China  can  well  be  proud  of  her  diplomatic 
oorpa.  which  is  one  of  the  moet  capable  and 
cultured  in  the  world.  Chinese  ambasaadors. 
consuls,  and  representatives  In  the  United 
Nations  have  won  high  praise.  The  Chinese 
delegation  at  the  UNO  conference  In  San 
Francisco  representing  fotu  political  parties 
including  the  Communist,  was  outstanding. 
Most  of  these  men  who  represent  China 
abroad  have  received  both  Chinese  and 
Western  education  and  are  favorably  dis- 
posed to  Western  political  liberalism.  Their 
lnll*Jence  on  political  developments  in  China 
has  been  generally  constructive.  Few  have 
ever  been  accused  of  exploitation  of  public 
office  for  private  gain. 

smaiNCS  AMONG  THX  MASSBS 

China's  80  percent  of  farmers  and  laborers 
are  potential  revel untionlsts.  Whether  they 
will  support  a  program  of  liberal  reform  and 
good  government  ur  participate  In  a  radical 
social  revolution  depends  on  many  unpre- 
dictable factors  in  the  coming  years.  Intel- 
lectuals are  coming  from  the  masses  and 
same  are  returning  to  guide  the  masses, 
altber  ss  liberal  social  reformers  or  as  Com- 
mimist  revolutionists.  Liberals  agree  that 
famers  and  laborers  need  to  develop  their 
own  educated  and  progressive  leadership. 
This  is  certain:  from  now  on  no  Chinese 
Government  that  exploiu  the  common  peo- 
ple, can  hope  to  remain  long  in  power. 
China's  liberals  know  that. 

Another  growingly  Important  liberal  force 
In  China  Is  the  Chinese  Christian  Church. 
Freed  from  its  former  connections  with  the 
tuequal  treaties  and  tested  In  the  fires  of 
wartime  suffering  and  sacrlflce  It  Is  display- 
ing remarkable  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
vigor.  Many  church  leaders.  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  familiar  names  throughout 
China.  Christian  laymen  are  serving  in  the 
government;  15  percent  of  the  new  state 
council  and  cabinet  are  Christians.  The 
Catholics  have  been  more  conservative  on 
social  and  political  questions  than  the  Prot- 
eatants;  they  have  taken  a  belligerent  antl- 
Communlst  attitude  and  have  been  sus- 
pected of  wanting  to  form  a  Catholic  politi- 
cal party,  Protestants,  while  opposing  the 
materialistic  philosophy  and  destructive 
tactics  of  the  Communists,  have  tried  to 
study  the  reasons  for  the  Communist  appeal 
and  to  propose  a  positive  answer.  They  have 
also  criticised  the  Government  more  freely 
and  have  at  times  made  bold  demands  for 
reforms.  Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  are 
preaching  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration 
throtigh  Christ  and  are  active  leaders  in  so- 
cial service  and  reconstruction.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  Is  making  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  moral  fiber  of  the  nation. 
mssAGC  raoM  wrw  pbcmieb 

Thus  in  m>lU  of  the  tragic  civil  war  in  the 
north,  national  China  seems  to  be  making  a 
new  start.  Law  and  order  have  been  largely 
rsatCHred  In  the  fovir -fifths  of  China  tmder 
oatkuial  control.  There  are  signs  of  slow 
eoooomlc  convalescence.  A  constitution  haa 
bean  adopted  and  elections  will  be  held  this 
ysar  for  the  National  Assembly,  which  will 
choose  a  president,  and  for  the  623  members 
of  the  Leclslatlve  Yuan,  or  Parliament.  An 
interim  coalition  govemnaent  has  taken  of- 
fice. The  liberals  have  another  chance. 
They  are  awara  of  this  and  also  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals  ahead.  "The  situation  In  China 
Is  sKtremely  difficult."  said  Chang  Chun,  the 
new  premier,  in  a  letter  to  me  written  on 
AprU  15,  'and  the  slae  of  the  new  responal- 
bUlty  I  am  about  to  shoulder  U  enormcms." 

The  liberals  realise  that  In  unity  wiU  ba 
their  strength.  They  must  be  s  unified  forca 
even  though  serious  disagreements  on  policy 
and  method  arise.  Personal  rivalries  and 
selfish  quarrels  could  easily  wreck  the  move- 
ment. Their  responsibUlUes  are  Indeed 
enormous.     China  wants  to  be  modemlaed 


and  yet  avoid  the  evils  of  too  rai^d 
ization.  China  wants  to  be  socialtaed  and 
yet  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Indlvidusl 
and  the  Independence  of  the  nation.  China 
needs  to  be  Industrial leed  and  yet  presarvs 
the  best  In  her  rural  culture  and  anctent 
skills  and  crafts.  China  seeks  peace  In  a 
world  that  is  not  yet  at  peace.  China,  with 
Dr.  Sun  Fo,  looks  forward,  but  cannot  and 
should  not  break  completely  with  her  rich 
heritage.  All  these  problems  are  not  new. 
But  todaji  new  men  are  tackling  them.  th« 
people  are  to  be  given  more  voice  In  their 
government,  and  hope  Is  reviving  In  many 
hearts. 

THE  EIGHT  KIND  OF  INVISTiaSNT 

The  Implications  of  these  recent  trends  in 
China  for  unerican  poUcy  in  the  Far  EasT. 
deserve  our  serious  thought.  We  have  a  stake 
In  China,  a  l/ee  and  peaceful  China,  but  w 
mtist  avoid  all  suspicions  ot  imperialism  and 
exploitation.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  arr 
still  needed,  efcjjeclally  as  UNRRA  withdraws 
The  total  of  lend-lease  aid  and  sale  of  sur- 
plus  ^^upplies  to  China  <t>oth  of  which  must 
be  repaid )  and  of  UNRRA  relief  has  been  lesfi 
than  $3,000,000,000.  Through  United  Senrlci' 
to  China.  Americans  have  given  through  th(> 
war  and  ppstwar  years  nearly  $50,000,000  for 
prlvate  relief  and  reconstruction  projects — 
disaster  relief,  medical  aid,  industrial  co- 
operatives, mass  education,  rebuilding  of 
Christian  colleges  and  the  like.  This  year'3 
campaign  is  lagging.  Yet  the  needs  are  still 
appalling,  for  food,  for  tools,  for  cotton,  for 
industrial  and  railway  equipment,  for  li- 
braries and  laboratories.  The  new  govern- 
ment has  voted  that  all  foreign  loans  shall 
be  for  economic  recovery. 

President  Ituman  said  in  his  March  12 
address  to  Congress,  "I  believe  that  it  must 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
free  people  who  are  resisting  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  outside  pressures.  "  Does 
this  apply  to  China?  A  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic China  could  tie  a  bulwark  of  peace  in 
Asia.  Certainly  the  American  people  will  not 
fall  in  their  sympathy  and  friendship  for  the 
people  of  China,  who  suffered  from  so  devas- 
tating an  Invasion  and  are  painfully  reaching 
today  toward  a  better  life.  There  should 
be  no  objection  to  American  aid  in  economic 
reconstruction  and  to  continued  relief  for 
the  Chinese  people.  ThU  kind  of  invest- 
ment will,  I  am  sure,  return  large  dividend.s 
of  friendship  and  will  strengtaen  oiu-  hopes 
for  peace  In  Asia. 

If  Chinas  liberals  fall  today  I  can  see 
China  turning  back  to  one-party  dictatorship 
or  swinging  over  to  communist  totalitarian- 
ism. Either  of  these  dangerous  passlbilitiea 
would  hasten  the  outbreak  of  World  War  III, 


Kousinc  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENITESSSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  27.  1947 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  which  has  been  sent 
me  relative  to  the  need  for  housing  leg- 
islation at  this  time.  The  statement  Is 
as  follows: 

When  we  faced  the  electorate  in  1946  we 
promised  to  resctie  them  from  the  throes  cf 
the  present  housing  crisis.  To  the  bomrtess 
veterans,  to  the  veterans'  families  living  a 
harassed,  imcomfortable  existence  in  traU- 
sn,  famished  rooms,  the  squalor  of  slums, 
or  crowded  together  with  other  families  in  a 


one-temily  apartment,  we  made  a  solamn 
pledge  that  we  would  take  prompt  action  to 
get  them  into  a  decent  home  of  their  own. 

We  had  better  make  good  on  that  pronlas. 
When  we  face  the  people  back  home  in  1M8 
are  we  going  to  run  on  a  platform  of  mora 
promises  or  on  a  reoord  of  accom|dlalU|MBtt 
If  we  hc9>e  to  stand  on  otir  accompllsfameiit 
we  dare  not  delay  action  any  further.  The 
best  housing  bill  in  the  world,  if  passed  at 
the  last  minute  before  we  adjourn,  will  atUl 
be  only  a  promise — not  actual  botisee. 

Housing  takes  time  to  produce.  The  best 
measure  Introdueed  to  stimulate  housing 
production — the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  Na- 
tional Housing  Conunisslon  Act,  which  in  the 
House  Is  H.  R.  2523 — Is  an  excellent  bill  but 
will  not  produce  actual  houses  overnight. 
After  the  bill  becomes  law  it  will  take  time 
to  get  the  housing  push  organised.  Com- 
munities will  have  to  perfect  their  plans,  and 
make  loan  applications.  Specifications  will 
have  to  be  redrawn  in  the  light  of  needs  and 
oast  factors  as  of  that  time.  Contracu  will 
have  to  be  sought  and  awarded.  Even  if  the 
general  housing  bill  were  enacted  by  both 
houses  this  week,  precious  time  would  elapse 
before  a  single  shovelful  of  dirt  would  be 
tiuiMd. 

In  the  meantime  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less and  the  badly  housed  grows  more  des- 
perate. The  grace  period  for  making  good 
on  our  campaign  promises  of  last  year  Is 
runnhig  out.  Every  day's  delay  means  the 
loss  of  actual  housing  that  would  be  starlad 
tmder  this  bill.  Every  day's  delay  increaaea 
the  danger  that,  when  we  face  the  voter* 
again,  we  will  have  to  resort  to  worn-out 
promisee. 

But  if  we  act  now  and  pass  the  legislation 
that  we  know  in  our  hearts  is  inevitable,  we 
will  be  able  to  point  to  a  great  quantity  of 
acttial  housing  and  rightfully  say  that  our 
action  made  it  possible. 


Soviet  DildBoui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

OF  tHOOE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  8TATCB 

Tuesday,  July  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  McMahomI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd  an  article  entitled  "Soviet  Di- 
lemma." appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 
as  follows: 

Sovirr  Pn Mnrs 
(By  Bamet  Hover) 

ICOLOTOV  PHONKS  THE  WBICMI.nt 

In  his  8  years  as  Soviet  Foreign  Mlulsttf . 
Vlacheslav  Molotov  has  been  in  many  a  tough 
spot.  Private  reports  that  have  reached 
Washington  from  Paris  Indicate  that  he  has 
never  been  in  a  tougher  spot  than  xmw. 
What  is  more,  he  knows  it. 

That  is  why,  insiders  at  the  three-power 
conference  are  convinced.  Molotov  aud  hla 
aides  completely  monopolised  the  telephone 
line  from  Paris  to  Moscow  for  many  hotirs 
last  Friday,  following  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Russian.  British,  and  French  foreign 
ministers. 

Bsactty  what  Mototofr  said  to  Stalin  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Politburo  is.  of 
•ourss,   a  deep  secret.     There  are   reasons 
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at  his 


thing  the  Kremlin  dMirsa  Is  such 
sctlon   by   Great   Britain   and 


■rrancement  designed  to  re- 

Burope  alone  would  not 

that  needs  to  be  done  In  Europe. 

Europe    cannot    thrive    without 

the   great   granary   of   the 

But  an  economic  federatlcxi  of 

lurope  would.  In  British  and  French 

Infinitely  preferable  to  the  iprsad- 

wblch   is  infecting  alaaoat  Vf«ry 

•Mlon  today. 

Britain   and  Prance  are.  tn  a  eery 

nearlnK  the  end  of  their  financial 

must  come  quickly  If  they  are  to 

from  a  catastrophe. 

^KKinttng  aans*  at  as  laapsnrttng  eco- 

■MMl  any  political  fears 

J  have   had   regarding   the   conae- 

Qt  Rosalaa  abatcntlon  from  and  bos- 

a  European  laBaMlon  plan. 
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cannot  help  them  In  this  regard 

The  United  States  cnn.     8o  can  a 

ly  tntsgrated  western  Burope  whose 

plant  has  been  put  on  Its  feet. 

cpenlng  speech  at  the  Paris  con* 

Molotoe  dM  not  Ignare  the  views  of 

satellites. 

contrary,  his  speech  wa«  designed 

the  thcels  thst  RussU  U  partlcu- 

sc^lcltous   not   only   of    the   economic 

her   satellites,   but   also   of   their 

and   economic  Independence. 

nation.    Molotov    proposed,    should 

a  bill   of  particulars  regarding   Its 

with  these  demands  pooled  Into 

-all  budget      At  the  tame  tlsoe  the 

Itates.  he  demanded,  ahould  be  aaked 

known  Just  how  far  It  Is  willing  to  go 

how  far  Congrsss  will  permit  th* 

lutes  to  go.  In  aiding  Europe. 

's  satellites  will   not   be   fooled  by 

In's  apparent  solicitude  for  their 

Molotov  s   dlclMS   cannot    fill    the 

of  their  hungry  people,  warm  them. 

t|i«m.  and  give  them  saployflBent. 

Poland  and  CaechijaJowikla  are  In^ 

In.  no  leas  than  are  Great  BrlUIn 

Pn^ce.  Is  a  real  program  of  reconstrue« 

Is  true  In  western  Europe.    The 

Inltlte  wool  Communists  m  Prance  and 
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Una    wherever    It    leads.     But    tha 
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tbat  too.  That  ta  why  ha 
taMtrtietlaBS  tr«m  the  Kreaa- 
knows  that  U  Ruala  la  saddled  wNB 
tar  a  cotafimtm  deadloek  at  Parts 
tba  poMponement  o(  whittling  down 
Marshall  plan  which  has  glvea  en- 


iiaiisf  Misnl  to  millions  of  Burapsans.  It 
bs  liifiiaailmlj  difOctilt  for  the  Soviet 
emroent  to  hold  iU  ssUUites  in  check.     Ti 
while  he  cannot  afford  u  reject  the  Marat 
plsn   outright  he  cannot,   without   new 
structions  from  the  Kremlin,  make  any 
approach  to  the  British  and  French  vlei 
on  the  subject.    It  Is  up  to  the  Kremlin 
decide.    It  U  not  an  easy  decision  for  tl 
Poli'.buro  to  make. 


States  aaJ  Uiute^  Slates  Sckoo!  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoaisA 
IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STA1 
Tuesdaw.  Julv  t  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr    PEPPER.     Mr.   President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editoi 
entitled  "States  and  United  StaUa  Sch< 
Aid,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jacksonvi 
<Flm.>   Journal  under  date  of  June 
1M7 

There  being  no  ohjection.  the  editoi 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc 
MfoUows: 

STATCS  AIVO  trwriBD  STATCS  SCHOOL   AI» 

Ot  I  .  Bute  governors  who  hsve  rrt-    --d 
a  qijesttcnnatre  circulated  by  the  ti^iu 
Edu<;ation  Assoclstlon.  10  hsve  sUted 
they    fsvor    Federal    Bnaaelal    aid    to 
schools.     We  are  happf  to  My  thst  Pic 
Gov    Millard  P.  Caldwell  waa  one  of  the 
Bald  Governor  Caldwell: 

"I  would  favor  Federal  aid  to  educat 
without  Federal  control  for  thoae  Stal 
which  are  financially  unable  to  finance  mil 
mum  stamlards." 

Other   soatbem    States    whose    govem« 
went  on  record  In  fsvor  of  Federal 
elude    Alsbama.    Arkanaas.    Georgia. 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Weat  Virginia.    VI 
ttially  all  of  them  stress  their  opposition 
sny  direct  PedersI  control  of  ?ute  schucH 
terns     But  by  that  very  emphasis  they 
their  belief  that  aid  without  control  U 
slble     This  Is  a  telling  Mow  against  the  m] 
that  Che  people  In  the  Southern  States 
pose  ^Kteral  aid  on  any  terms  whatever 

Senate  bill  473  baa  been  reported  favc 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Conrmll 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  carries | 
annual  appropriation  of  S900.000.000  t  ^  b«| 
lotted  to  the  Statas  on  the  basts  of  •  '  rt 
well  as  need,  and  In  Indirect  proper  n 
SUte  and  local  abUlty  to  finance  the  St 
and  lixral  publlc-achool  systems.  Fedi 
control  of  sducatlonal  pollciss  In  the  Bta 
Is  specifically  prohibited  In  the  act. 

We  have  heard  many  pious  words  fr 
every  quarter  regarding  the  pilch t  of 
teacher  and  the  ahortcomlngs  uf  our  schc 
Let  us  now  have  some  action  In  the  for 
paaaage  of  this  bill. 


Rent  Control 


iSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 


or  KHOOa  tBLAND 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTAI 

Twtdat.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.    Mr.   Speaker,   m 
leave  already  granted  me.  I  indi 
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■racvLAToa's  nxLo  dat 
It  is  also  held  that  the  removal  of  strong 
tflelkm  controls  will  undermine  what  re- 
natna  of  the  rent-control  program.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bills,  It  is  main- 
tained, will  permit  real-estate  speculators 
to  evict  tensnts  from  apartment  houses  by 
selling  stock  In  phony  cooperstlve  building 
asscciatlons.  The  scheme  works  this  way. 
The  purchase  of  the  stock  entitles  the  buyer 
to  a  proprietory  lease  on  a  partlciilar  apart- 
ment from  which  the  tenant  thereof  cin 
then  be  evicted. 

FALSI  BILL   or   GOODS 

Tills  racket  became  so  bad  that  the  OPA 
In  1045  was  forced  to  amend  Its  rent  regula- 
tions to  prohibit  sxich  evictions  except  where 
St  lea5t  80  percent  of  the  tenants  in  an 
apartment  building  agreed  to  buy  stock  In 
the  cooperative.  This  did  not  prevent  ten- 
ants having  a  genuine  desire  to  form  housing 
cooperatives  from  doing  so.  By  the  time 
the  OPA  adopted  this  restriction  In  Febru- 
nrj.  rent  controls  were  seriously  threstened 
In  several  large  cities.  Thousands  of  tenants 
had  become  alarmed  and  demoralized  at  the 
proapects  of  bidders  paying  outrageous  prices 
(or  stocks,  or  being  evicted. 

The  net  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
It  appears  Congress  Is  selling  the  renters  of 
the  country  s  false  bill  of  goods  on  the  pre- 
tense thst  they  are  getting  an  even  break, 
which  Is  not  the  fsct  under  some  of  the 
present  amendments,  snd  assuming  that  the 
bill  finally  becomes  law. 


Alaskan  Shippinf  Contracts  of  Maritime 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Maritime  Commission  advLsed  by  make- 
believe  experts  is  the  classical  example 
of  mishandling  Government  money.  As 
disclosed  by  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee and  the  Comptroller  General  in  the 
past  few  days,  the  Martime  Commission 
again  demonstrated  what  not  to  do  with 
Government  money.  The  same  group 
seem  to  do  equally  well  with  what  not 
to  do  with  the  Alaskans,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  good  people  of 
Alaska  which  I  Include  herewith : 

STATXMtNT   OM    THE    ALASKA    SHIPFINC    DISA8TEH 

In  November  1946  when  Government  oper- 
ation of  commercial  vessels  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  ships  were  to  be  returned  to 
private  operation,  the  Alaska  steamship  oper- 
ators demanded  that  their  rates,  already  by 
far  the  highest  of  all  coastal.  Intercoastal, 
and  off-shore  rates,  be  increased  to  218  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  level. 

Alaakans.  knowing  that  any  increase  would 
be  rulnotis.  went  to  bat  through  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Delegate,  the  Attorney  General  of 
Alasks.  and  the  Alaska  Development  Board. 
They  felt  that  all  hope  of  developing  and 
building  up  of  Alaska  waj  futile  if  the  already 
excessive  and  burdensome  rates  were  further 
lncrea.<^d.  So  they  hired  expert  legal,  ac- 
counting, and  economic  Ulent  which  com- 
pletely riddled  the  carriers'  fantastic  estl- 
ixiate.  That  estimate,  after  a  year's  bearings 
was  totally  rejected  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Congress  meanwhUe  had  interested  Itself 
In  .his  natlonaJ  problem— wartime  trans- 
poiUtlon   to  Alaska— and   by  Joint   resolu- 

xcin--A?p. — 2:« 


tlon  provided  a  subsidy  for  tbs  Alaaka  ahip- 
plng  trade  after  Its  return  to  private  opera- 
tion. The  subsidy  Included  ships  to  be  sup- 
plied at  a  nominal  rate,  with  the  insurance 
and  depreciation  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  op«titors,  however,  despite  this  gen- 
erous subsidy,  and  the  rejection  of  their  rate 
Increase  demand,  proposed  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  that  their  rates  for  this  sub- 
sidized operation  be  Increased  66  percent  for 
freight  and  22  percent  for  passenger  above 
the  prewar  level.  The  subsidy  Is  worth 
about  $2,000,000  annually.  The  demanded 
Increase  would  amount  to  another  $4,000,000 
levied  wholly  on  the  people  of  Alaska.  The 
Increases  sought  were  not  only  excessive  and 
unjustifiable,  but  grossly  discriminatory 
against  Alaskans,  with  proposed  increases  of 
$5  a  ton  on  north-bound  cannery  supplies 
and  on  south-bound  canned  salmon  but  of 
$12  a  ton  on  consumer  goods.  Thus  the 
canned  ralmon  Industry  which  is  chiefly 
owned  In  the  State  of  Washington  would 
contlntie  to  enjoy  the  preferential  rates 
which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  while  Alas- 
kans would  be  charged  more  than  double 
the  Increase  for  the  necessities  ot  life. 
Alaska  therefore  presented  a  strong  factual 
brief  asking  for  suspension  of  these  rates 
until  after  a  hearing.  (The  last  Alaska  Leg- 
islature meeting  early  in  1947  had,  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  1  denounced  and  rejected  the  op- 
erators' proposal  of  any  rate  Increase  with- 
out previous  hearing.) 

Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the  operators 
was  sufficiently  great  that  the  Maritime  Ccm- 
mlssion  denied  Alaska  a  hearing  and  put 
these  rate  increases  into  effect  immediately. 
May  21.  For  good  measure  the  Commission 
granted  these  Seattle  operators'  contention 
that  only  they  would  be  granted  the  benefit 
of  the  congressional  subsidy.  No  other 
operators  either  from  Seattle  or  any  other 
port  such  as  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  or  Prince  Rupert  can  qualify. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this 
subsidy  would  help  the  people  of  Alaska.  As 
It  turns  out,  by  virtue  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's action,  Alaska  Is  more  heavily  bur- 
dened than  ever.  The  new  rates  are  ruinous 
and  the  Alaska  economy  cannot  stand  them. 
Thus  at  one  swoop  the  national  policy  to 
develop  Alaska  is  dealt  a  crippling  blow. 
Alaska  has  been  set  back  Incalculably  and 
cannot  move  forward  unless  lower  rates  lu-e 
ordered.  These  increases  run  directly  cotm- 
ter  to  the  President's  announced  policy  of 
lowering  prices  since  they  wUl  drive  the  al- 
ready high  cost  of  living  in  Alaaka  to  fur- 
ther heights.  They  will  Inevitably  Incite 
strikes  for  higher  wages  both  In  the  unstable 
Seattle  shipping  trade  and  in  Alaska,  thus 
further  reviving  the  Inflationary  cycle. 

llie  Federal  subsidy  and  the  profits  of  the 
rate  Increaaes  go  largely  to  one  man,  the 
principal  owner  of  the  two  larger  of  the  four 
subsidized  carriers.  These  are  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.,  m  which  Mr.  Gilbert  Skinner  is 
the  majority  stockholder,  and  the  Northland 
Transportation  Co..  in  which  he  and  his  son 
own  two-thirds  of  the  stock.  The  other  two 
carriers,  Alaska  Transportation  Co..  and 
Santa  Anna  Steamship  Co.,  are  small  and 
relatively  unlmp>ortant. 

No  more  crippling  blow  has  been  dealt  to 
Alaska  and  Alaskans  in  a  decade,  and  Alaskti 
cannot  and  will  not  take  it  lying  down. 

TrRKITORT    or    AULSKA, 

Omcs  or  Attosnet  Gencbal, 

Juneau,  June  25.  1947. 
Hon.  Alvin  F.  Wdchel. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DKAt  CoNcaxssMAN  Wdchkl:  Governor 
Gruenlng  has  asked  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Attorney  General's  release  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freight  rates  to,  from,  and  within 
Alaska.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  so  and  hope 
that  the  material  in  queetion  wUl  be  of 
Interest. 


As  you  know,  Coogreas  recently  adopted 
House  Joint  Resolution  122  authorizing  tha 
Maritime  Commission  to  allot  Government' 
owned  ships  to  carriers  qualified  to  operata 
In  the  Alaska  trade,  with  the  Government  to 
asstmie  the  hull  risk  upon  such  ships.  Tha 
object  of  such  indirect  subsidy  was  to  tide 
the  Territory  over  the  present  postwar  pe- 
riod of  readjustment.  Alaska  is  now  so  Im- 
portant to  the  national  Interest  that  its  ad- 
vancement and  development  Is  a  matter  of 
national  concern. 

It  was  thought  that  such  Indirect  subsidy 
would  enable  the  carrying  out  of  the  Alaska 
operation  without  a  material  increase  In 
freight  rates,  and  it  waa  hoped  that  soma 
ships  would  be  allotted  to  a  shipping  con- 
cern operating  out  of  Portland.  Greg.,  as 
well  as  some  consideration  for  Briggs 
Steamship  Co.,  an  American  flag  company 
operating  between  Prince  Rupert,  British 
Columbia,  and  southeastern  ports.  How- 
ever,  the  Maritime  Commission  not  only  in- 
serted exdiisive  clauses  in  contracts  with 
three  Seattle-based  carriers,  but  declined  to 
suspend  increased  tariff  schedules  petiding 
outcome  of  a  hearing.  The  Territory  Is  not 
only  penalized  with  increased  rates  which 
are  loaded  largely  on  north-l>ound  freight, 
making  an  approximate  50-percent  Increase 
on  such  freight  over  wartime  rates,  but  Is 
throttled  by  exorbitant  handling  chargea  at 
Seattle  caused  by  Inadequate  dock  facilities 
and  resultant  stand-by  time  for  trticks  whose 
drivers  are  endesvoring  to  unload  at  tha 
dock. 

Needless  to  say,  all  good  Alaakans  are  try- 
ing their  best  to  emancipate  the  Territory 
from  such  handicaps  so  thst  it  may  fulfill 
lU  local  destiny  as  well  as  serve  its  purpose 
in  the  national  Interest. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ralph  J.  Rivsas, 
Attorney  GeneraL 

EELEASC  BT  ATTORNCT  CXKIXAL'a  OITXCX  t> 
FBEICHT  KATES  TO  AND  FKOM  ALASKA,  SCAT 
20,    1S47 

The  new  tariff  schedule  covering  passenger 
fares  and  freight  rates  to  and  from  Alaska 
by  the  Seattle  waterborne  carriers  deserves 
comment  and  analysis  since  the  raise  will 
Increase  revenues  to  the  carriers  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000  per  year  and  the  welfare  of  tha 
Territory  and  its  people  is  at  stake.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  obtain  equitable  ad- 
Jiistments  and  fair  play.  For  purposes  of 
clarity,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  are 
three  issues  involved:  <1)  What  level  of 
freight  rates  should  be  Justly  allowed?  (2) 
Are  the  freight  tariffs  (without  respect  to 
the  over-all  level  of  rates)  tmlform  and 
nondiscriminatory?  (3)  Are  the  provisions 
In  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  with  the  Seattle  carriers,  which 
give  said  carriers  the  exclusive  benefits  of 
recent  congressional  legislation,  compatible 
with  the  public  interest? 

In  a  previous  release  following  my  retutn 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  12.  I  ahowed 
that  restriction  of  the  Indirect  Federal  sub- 
sidy Involved,  In  the  form  of  free  ships  and 
hull  coverage,  exclusively  in  favor  of  carriers 
operating  out  of  Seattle  was  monopolistic 
and  conducive  to  InefBclencies  and  feather- 
bedding  practices  on  the  part  of  operatort 
and  labor  unions,  with  a  consequent  increased 
cost  of  shipping  to  Alaska  and  adverse  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  said  release  I  also  Indi- 
cated that  a  gener:il  36  percent  increase  over 
existing  rates,  on  -top  of  free  ships  snd  hull 
coverage,  was  an  exorbitant  Increase.  To 
avoid  repetition.  I  wUl  limit  thU  discussion 
to  inequities  and  discriminations  which  are 
Inherent  in  the  new  tariff  schedule.  In  pass- 
ing, I  might  say  that  the  petition  filed  by  the 
Territory  with  the  Maritime  Commiasian 
raised  all  three  propositions,  thereby  form- 
ing the  basis  for  a  thorough  study  and  analy- 
sis by  the  Commission  at  the  hearing  which 
has  been  set  at  Seattle  for  next  September  •. 
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and  September  8  is  not  imreasonable.    How- 


It  is  a  fact  and  a  recoanized  one  that  all        hv  nrntnin«>nt  citiaf>n.«  whn  ari*  inti>rM;t.pd 
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a.  In  the  (nutheaatern  Alaska  trade  the 
carriers  have  lubmltted  schedules  calling  for 
tba  oparatlQa  of  tnore  vaasels  than  the  need 
Jvamaa.-  h  <  n— pailaBO  of  the  cubic  cspae- 
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riers. Ulustra  es  the  point.  Combined  vessel 
capacity  In  If  39  for  reefer  cargo  (refrigerated 
cargo)  was  121.000  cubic  feet  and  for  dry 
earfa  Wl/XX  cubic  feet.  The  proposed  fleet 
for  these  tv^u  companiss  to  servs  south- 
eastern Alasl  a  under  said  contracts  woxild 
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exorHltant  rates  when  the  private 
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fact  alone  wotild  Justify  our  strong  objections 
sven  though  the  new  rate  structure  were  nor- 
dlserlmtnatary.  which  tt  tent. 

(b)  Specific  items  in  the  new  tariff  show- 
ing discrimination  sgahMt  yaar-around 
Alaska  residcnU  are  as  follows: 

1.  Canned  salmon  moving  froin  Kodiak  to 
Seattle  wUl  iiay  113  per  ton  or  96  more  than 
in  1941.  while  general  fretgbt  northbound  will 
pay  937  per  ton  or  910. SO  more  than  in  1941. 
No  Justification  has  ever  been  advanced  by 
the  carriers  for  such  dlacrtmlnatlon.  There 
te  no  Justification  It  Is  simply  a  case  of 
coUuslon  between  the  Seattle  transportation 
companies  and  the  canned-salmon  Indtistry. 
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Attention  should  be  called  to  the  so-called 
Junk  rate  Thte  Is  a  discrimination  in  favor 
of  industries  sending  highly  valuable  iron 
chinks  and  can-forming  machinery  to  Seat- 
tle for  repair.  Virtually  no  Junk  In  its  con- 
ventional meaning  moves  under  this  tariff  to 
SeatUe 

(d)  The  proposed  rates  are  not  only  dis- 
criminatory as  between  commodltlv,>s  but 
also  as  between  ports,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing rates  between  Seattle  and  the  porta 
named: 
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The  proposal  seeks  915  more  per  ton  be- 
tween SeatUe  and  Dillingham  than  between 
Seattle  and  Ketchikan  for  groceries  and 
n.  o.  a  (not  otherwise  specified)  freight,  but 
only  93.60  more  for  southbound  canned  fish 
and  only  93.90  more  for  unformed  tin  cans 
northbound.  No  such  differences  can  be 
ascribed  to  handling  costs.  If  running  time 
explains  the  need  of  the  spread  indicated 
between  Ketchikan  and  Cordova  for  town 
freight,  wby  la  there  such  a  small  differen- 
tial between  those  two  poru  for  cannery 
items?  What  Justifies  for  town  freight  a 
charge  in  Kodlak  double  the  charge  for  can- 
nary  freight  in  that  area?  What  Justifies  a 
rate  from  DUlingham  to  Seattle  for  canned 
flab  less  than  the  b.  o.  s.  freight  rate  from 
Seattle  to  Ketchikan >  There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion; it  te  simply  a  case  of  the  outskia  inter- 
ests ganging  up  on  Alaskans. 

There  was  little  Juatifleatkm  for  theae 
dlserunlnatlons  before  the  war.  There  Is 
absorutely  no  JmtKaatton  for  their  continu- 
ance and  enhaacamant  under  the  preeent 
circumstances .  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  arrangements  which  Congress  author- 
ized providing  guhaltUaa  to  aaauii  the  Ter- 
ritory of  steamship  aarvlea  at  something  less 
than  exhorbltant  rates.  The  carriers  are 
about  to  reatune  private  operation  at  tbe 
peak  of  the  Alaska  seaaon.  All  the  trafBc 
they  can  carry  awaits  northbound  service. 
All  the  economlee  of  full -capacity  oparatlaii 
are  to  be  enjoyed.  Primarily  the  buslneaa 
of  the  carriers  is  freighting,  the  coat  of  which 
to  the  carriers  has  been  shown  to  have  ln» 
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and  September  8  is  not  unreasonable.  How- 
ever, the  good  Intentions  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  will  be  shown  only  by  expediting 
a  fair  decision  based  on  said  hearing.  Dila- 
tory tactics  could  result  in  several  months 
going  by  before  the  examiner  would  render  a 
report,  and  many  more  months  could  be  al- 
lowed to  go  by  before  the  Commission  made 
its  decision.  In  other  words,  tbe  Territory 
te  In  a  position  where  it  could  be  put  off  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  subsidy  operation. 
Time  alone  can  tell  whether  Alaska  will  get 
Just  treatment  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  Inquiry 
might  be  made,  I  have  appointed,  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Alum],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  BRADLEY  ].  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson],  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  IMr.  Jack- 
son], and  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  HavennctI,  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Allen]  chairman. 
as  a  special  committee  to  immediately  in- 
VMtigate  the  dealings  of  the  Maritime 
Oonunission  covering  Alaskan  shipping 
contracts  and  other  shipping  relief  re- 
quested by  the  people  of  Alaska. 


There  Are  DP's  Here,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  a  timely  editorial  in 
tht  Kenosha  Evening  Times  on  June  26 
er  cltled  "There  Are  DP's  Here,  Too."  It 
...ises  the  important  question  as  to  just 
how  we  would  handle  the  DP's  in  case 
the  Stratton  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart  of  America  goes 
out  to  these  unfortunate  people  and  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  some  respon- 
sibility to  help  solve  the  problem.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  our  first  ob- 
ligation is  to  our  own  people  and  that  is 
the  tenor  of  the  editorial. 

I  commend  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  the  Stratton 
bill.    It  follows: 

THXaX    ARE    DPS    HTRE,    TOO 

In  a  meeting  here  this  week,  a  group  of 
thinking  Kenoshans.  who  realize  a  world 
problem  exists  in  Europe's  850,000  displaced 
persons,  met  to  discuss  local  participation 
in  a  national  movement  lor  the  formation 
of  citizens'  committees  to  aid  the  program. 

Stimulus  to  the  situation  has  been  given 
by  the  fact  that  the  Stratton  bUl  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  would  provide  for  the 
bringing  of  100.000  homeless  Europeans  to 
this  country  for  each  of  4  years  until  a  total  of 
400  000  of  the  unfortunates  abroad  have  been 
assimilated. 

Opinion  on  the  need  of  European  IM»'8  is 
practically  unanimous  on  the  point  that 
something  must  be  done  and  that  the  860,000 
persons  who  might  weU  become  paupers  de- 
pendent upon  the  well-meaning  nations  of 
the  world  for  their  Uvellhood  and  a  place 
to  live  are  a  cancerous  plot  on  civilisation. 

Authorities  have  pointed  out  that  the  dte- 
placed  persons,  because  of  their  discontent 
and  the  problems  that  they  create  as  a  large 
body  of  poptilatlon  unattached  and  un- 
wanted, might  easily  become  the  source  of 
another  major  world  conflict. 

I 


It  te  a  fact  and  a  recognized  one  that  all 
Bucb  persons  should  be  aided  in  some  way. 

With  that  fact  established,  the  meeting  of 
Kenoshans  was  held  to  crystallize  local  feel- 
ing as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  problem 
should  be  handled.  In  the  meeting,  two  di- 
rectly opposed  views  were  revealed  and  a 
goodly  number  of  middle  grounders  weie 
disclosed. 

Few  laymen  In  the  situation  know  what 
they  want  to  do  for  the  DP's. 

A  few  who  are  well-meaning  and  In  all 
probabUlty  have  the  best  Interests  of  thoie 
who  are  downtrodden  at  heart  want  he  pas- 
sage of  the  Stratton  bill  and  the  alien  home- 
less admitted. 

Representatives  of  several  veterans'  or- 
ganizations of  the  city  stood  united  in  op- 
position to  that  plan  for  the  control  of  the 
situation. 

They  point  out  that  the  war  was  fought  on 
far-flung  battlefronts  not  to  assure  the  "four 
freedoms"  in  the  United  States,  because  those 
freedoms  were  already  available  here.  The 
war,  they  declare,  was  fought  to  assure  every 
man  in  the  world  the  right  of  freedoms  that 
are  a  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
If  those  rights  are  not  available  to  DP's  of 
Europe,  then  the  peace  has  not  yet  been 
formed,  and  if  it  te  already  recognized  that 
the  disinherited  persons  of  the  European 
nations  can  never  return  to  their  home- 
lands without  fear  of  reprisal  and  pessecu- 
tlon.  then  it  te  already  conceded  that  the 
peace  has  been  lost. 

Former  servicemen  feel  that  the  diplomats 
of  the  world  must  meet  the  displaced  per- 
sons situation  in  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner  and  that  provisions  for  the 
well-being  of  those  unfortunates  must  be 
made  in  their  own  homeland. 

It  te  pointed  out  here  that  the  war  did  not 
leave  this  Nation  unscathed  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  shooting  was  elsewhere.  The 
United  States  Is  licking  wounds  of  war  that 
will  take  many  years  of  economic  endeavor 
to  overcome. 

Opponents  to  the  plan  to  bring  DP's  to 
America  point  out  that  there  te  a  housing 
shortage  over  the  Nation  that  approaches 
the  level  of  a  scandal.  Veterans  who  are 
home  from  tbe  war  and  seeking  a  place 
for  their  families  and  employment  for  them- 
selves have  found  Jobs  but  in  many  in- 
stances have  not  found  homes. 

Kenosha  itself  has  a  DP  problem.  Home- 
less families  here  are  living  In  the  city  and 
county  Jalte.  In  emergency  quarters  of  every 
kind  and  many  are  doubled  up  In  an  un- 
comfortably cramped  situation.  In  the 
funilies  living  on  an  emergency  baste  in 
public  buUdings  alone  there  are  59  chil- 
dren who  are  without  proper  home  con- 
ditions. 

The  Kenosha  situation  te  not  unique.  The 
housing  shortage  is  general  throughout  the 
country.  Shall  we  then  bring  in  400,000 
more  persons  for  housing  here  and  for  a 
further  strain  of  the  national  resources? 


Kenoslia  Pott,  No.  21,  American  Lefion, 
Opposed  to  Stratton  Bill  Under  Present 
Conditions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, H.  R.  2910,  known  as  the  Stratton 
bill,  has  stirred  up  considerable  contro- 
versy, for  and  against.  In  the  city  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  a  pubUc  meeting  was  held 


by  prominent  citiaens  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  displaced  persons. 
Prom  all  reports  the  group  attending  was 
fairly  representative  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  citizenry  of  that  city. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting  Com- 
mander Carl  Gardner  of  Kenosha  Post, 
No.  21,  American  Legion,  issued  a  state- 
ment setting  foith  the  opinion  of  his 
post  on  this  legislation.  It  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  And  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previoasly  granted,  I  include,  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Gardner: 

LxsiON  Stand  on  Immicsatton  QmsnoM 

OlVCN 

Following  •  stormy  session  of  the  dtlaens' 
committee  on  displaced  persons  last  night  In 
which  the  controversial  question  of  Immi- 
gration laws  was  placed  before  Kenoshans, 
an  ofBcial  statement  regarding  the  position 
of  the  American  Legion  in  the  dlsfHite  was 
released  today  by  Carl  li.  Gardner,  com- 
mander at  Post  ai. 

The  theme  of  the  statement  of  tha  Ke- 
nosha post  was.  "When  we  have  prc^Mrly 
taken  care  of  our  own,  then  we  can  and 
should  help  the  strangers  at  our  door."  Cit- 
ing figures  from  the  CoNoacsaiONAL  Rscoao 
and  other  official  sources,  the  Legion  com- 
mander pointed  out  the  possible  detrimental 
effects  of  lowering  Immigration  bars  at  tha 
present  time. 

CnXS    LXCISLATION 

"Residents  of  this  community,"  the  state- 
ment pointed  out,  "are  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  support  a  House  resolution  known 
as  the  Stratton  blU.  H.  R.  2910.  The  pur- 
pose of  thte  bill  te  to  permit  displaced  pec- 
sons  In  Germany,  Aviatrla.  and  Italy  Includ- 
ing relatives  of  citizens  or  members  of  out 
armed  forces  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
S'.ates. 

"The  American  Legion  te  unalterably  op- 
f>osed  to  any  change  in  our  immigration 
laws.  At  the  Chicago  national  convention. 
September  1944,  the  following  was  approved 
as  a  resolution:  That  all  immigration  be 
barred  from  the  United  States  from  the  date 
of  cessation  of  hcstlUties  of  the  present  war 
until  such  time  as,  (a)  unemployment  in 
thte  country  shall  have  dropped  to  less  than 
1,000.000:  (b)  all  veterans  shall  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  gainful  employ- 
ment.' " 

SXES    HOCSINC    raOBLEM 

"At  our  San  Francisco  convention  in  Sep- 
tember 1946  a  resolution  was  approved  re- 
questing the  Congress  or  the  President  to 
take  steps  to  restrict  all  quota  immigration 
due  to  the  severe  housing  shortage.  Thte 
condition  of  housing  has  not  Improved  and 
there  te  but  faint  hope  that  it  will  be  cor- 
rected in  the  immediate  future.  The  Le- 
gion te  striving  to  correct  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. There  are  today  possibly  as  many 
as  3,500.000  of  our  people  who  are  half- 
housed,  lU-hotised,  ot  actuaUy  unhoused. 
Our  veterans  are  In  the  unfortunate  major- 
ity. At  the  present  time  under  the  guidance 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  active 
asstetance  of  all  veterans'  organizations  of 
thte  city,  a  house-to-house  survey  te  being 
conducted  locally  to  aUevlate  thte  condition 
in  Kenosha. 

"As  o^  thte  date  there  are  8  families 
with  a  toUl  of  59  children  arithout  a  home 
in  Kenosha.  Two  of  the  families  are  resid- 
ing In  the  city  and  county  JaU.  A  total  at 
42  chUdren  are  living  In  the  Oillette  School 
and  other  city  buildings. 

"Proponents  of  this  legtelatlon  are  asking 
that  we  take  our  'fair  share'  of  displaced 
persons.  They  have  set  a  starting  figure  at 
400.000.  Department  of  labcnr  figures  show 
that  2,330.000  Americans  were  out  at  work 
and  looKing  for  Jobs  of  March  tl  of  tbte 
year,  and  at  these  853,000   were  veterans. 
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dents  while  tho**  of  the  Ualverslty  of  Chi* 
cago  represent  a  selectad  group. 

There  are  over  a.OOO  students  now  en- 
rolled In  our  course,  more  than  (JO  sections 
are  in  operation,  and  about  35  Itutructors. 
some  full  time  and  others  sharing  time  with 
upper -division  courses,  are  engaged  In  teach- 
ing it  Scarcely  a  day  paases  that  we  do  not 
receive  Inquiries  about  our  course,  requests 
for  our  syllabus  and  otir  tests,  and  offers  to 
publish  our  syllabus.  Thus  far.  we  have  re- 
sisted all  offers  of  publication,  for  even  at 
this  late  date  we  do  not  feel  our  task  com- 
pleted. Some  are-u  of  our  syllabus  are,  per- 
hapa.  In  almost  definitive  form,  but  In  other 
areas  we  are  atlll  experimenting,  question- 
ing, altering,  pruning,  and  expanding  As 
a  result  of  our  experiences  of  more  than  a 
decade,  we  have  came  to  some  rather  definite 
conclusions  about  the  nature  of  a  general 
sodal-sclence  cotirae  and  what  areas  should 
and  should  not  be  emphasised. 

Our  course  is  composed  o''  subject  matter 
drawn  from  history,  political  science,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology.  These  subjects  are 
never  stiatfi*d  per  se.  but  material  from  all 
theaa  areas  ts  drawn  on  and  combined  in 
such  a  way  as  to  analyse  the  slgnl&cr.nt  eco- 
nomic, sodal,  and  political  trends  In  the 
world,  particularly  In  the  United  States. 
today. 

The  course  differs  from  the  conventional 
Introductory  courae  In  history,  for  It  de- 
mauds  of  history  a  greater  degree  of  rele- 
vance to  the  significant  trends  of  the  pres- 
etit.  Conventional  historians  would  feel 
ccmpelled.  for  the  sake  of  hlstcK-lcal  contlnu* 
Ity  snd  completeness,  to  include  much  that 
it  regards  as  remote  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. It  differs  from  the  conventional  In- 
troductory course  In  economica.  since  our 
emphasis  Is  on  Institutional,  rather  than  on 
theoretical  or  classical,  economics.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  cocLveatlanal  courae  in  po- 
litical science,  becatiae  our  instructors  em- 
functlonal  politics  rather  than  the 
machinery  and  structure  of  govern - 
It.  Our  courae  differs  from  the  conven- 
tional Introductory  cotuse  in  sociology  In 
that  It  contains  much  leas  social  theory  and 
^vca  nuicb  lass  attention  to  such  specific 
qwistteini  as  dlvoros.  crtaM.  ■  meliorative  tn- 
stltuUons.  and  so  forth,  on  the  ground  that 
such  questions  are  marginal  aud  peripheral, 
rather  than  cantTAl.  In  setting  up  criteria 
for  an  S-hour  comprehensive  oourse  In  the 
social  sciencas.  however,  we  naturally  do 
not  claim  to  give  the  attident  all  th*  valuca 
he  would  get  ix  he  were  to  take  additional 
work  In  history  or  political  science  or  eco- 
nomics or  sodology. 

The  University  of  Florida  course  differs 
somewhat  from  other  comprehensive  couxaee 
now  being  developed  In  other  rollegesi  and 
universities.  In  many  Institutions  the  com- 
prehensive course  caoalsts  of  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  dvUlaatlon.  We  have 
some  of  the  same  objections  to  such  a  ooursa 
that  we  have  to  the  conventional  introduc- 
tory course  In  history.  We  believe  that  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  dvlllaation  goes  too 
fsr  afield  and  contains  too  much  that  Is 
relatively  remote  from  th*  lnt«tcsts  of  the 
present  day. 

In  some  other  Instltutkms.  the  eompre- 
bsnslve  course  consists  of  s  sttMf  of  ^pectflf 
social  snd  economic  profolcoi*— the  race 
problem,  crime,  marriage,  divorce,  labor,  tax- 
stlon.  public  finance,  propaganda.  faiSema- 
tlonal  relations,  and  so  forth.  We  object  to 
a  problem  oourse  on  th*  ground*  that  it 
doca  not  <Mareattat*  suBdantly  between 
marginal  proUooM  tail  central  problems, 
gives  too  much  saspbaals  to  the  euneat  by 
to  provMe  trvn^fb  hlstartcal  bacfc- 
runa  the  daaflsr  ef  fHrbic  th*  hn- 
that  society  is  static  and  its  proh- 
ten*  laolatad.  do*e  not  sufllctently  reveal 
the  dynamle.  fiuld.  Interdependent  nature 
Of  se^B<f.  la  oar  epiaiea.  a  course  which 
gives  aa  orach  stteattea  to  propaaanda 
aa  tt  dom  to  the  basic  scooomte  aiid  sodal 
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produced  by  the  feeling  of  Insecurity  at  home 
and  the  failure  to  solve  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  Machine  Age? 

lliese  trends  and  questions  are  treated 
again  and  again  and  approached  In  various 
ways  and  from  different  points  of  view.  How 
we  adually  make  our  approach  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  outline  which  Includes 
most  of  the  topics  and  units  studied  In  the 
course : 

I.  The  nature  of  -culture.,  how  culture 
changes,  and  theories  of  cultuVal  changes. 

J.  How  modern  capitalism  arose  in  west- 
em  Europe  from  feudal  and  guidd  beginnings. 

3.  The  rise  of  nationalism  In  western 
Btirope. 

4.  Tlie  development  of  representative  In- 
stitutions In  Britain  and  western  Europe 
How  representative  Institutions  were  trans- 
lerred  to  America.  The  development  of 
representative  institutions  in  the  United 
States 

5.  The  industrial  revolution  in  Greet 
Britain. 

6.  The  spresd  of  the  Industrial  revolution 
outside  Great  Britain.  The  development  of 
the  Industrial  revolution  In  France.  Ger- 
many, the  United  States.  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

7.  Population  trends  and  urbanization 
since  the  Industrial  revolution. 

8.  The  factory  system,  specialization, 
large-scale  and  mass  production,  modern 
Industrial  capacity  to  produce. 

9.  The  business  revolution  that  came  out 
of  the  industrial  revolution:  the  corporation 
and  business  consolidation. 

10.  Free  enterprise  and  monopoly. 

II.  Concentration  of  owneishlp  snd  chang- 
ing metliods  of  control;  methods  of  minor- 
ity control  in  business. 

12.  The  business  revolution  and  agricul- 
ture. 

13.  The  btislneas  revolution  and  the  con- 
sumer 

14.  The  businees  cycle. 

15.  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  income. 

16.  The  business  revolution  and  changing 
elssses:  The  decline  of  the  old  middle  class, 
the  rise  of  the  new  middle  class,  the  growth 
of  labor  and  labor  organizations. 

17.  Alternative  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
an  Industrial  economic  order:  A  positive  pro- 
gram of  lal»se«  fslre.  controlled  csplullsm, 
the  democratic  service  state,  socialism,  com- 
munism, fascism. 

18.  The  rUe  of  political  democracy. 

19.  How  democracy  functions  through 
political  parties. 

20.  The  trend  toward  centralization  In 
government. 

21.  Government  and  indiutry. 
Government  and  financial  agencies. 
Government  and  labor. 
Government  and  agriculture. 
Government  and  social  security. 
The  trend  toward  integration  in  gov- 

the  problems  of  modem  adminis- 
tration. 
27.  The  trend  toward  executive  aggression. 
Civil  liberties. 
The  crisis  in  democracy. 
Modern  nationalism. 
Imperialism  and  naUonal  conflict. 
The  European  balance  of  power  and  the 
balance  of  power:   the  United  SUtes 


22 
23 
34. 
35. 

26. 
emment ; 


28. 
29. 
30. 

31 

32. 
world 
and  the  balance  of  power. 

33.  Socialist  and  Communist  revcrfutlons  in 
Europe:  Fascist  counterrevolutions;  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

34.  The  revolt  against  Imper'alism  In  Asia. 

35.  Postwar  political  trends  in  Europe. 

36.  Problems  of  reconversion  and  economic 
reconstruction. 

37.  World  organization  to  keep  the  peace. 

38.  The  future  In  International  relations- 
world  organization  or  the  balance  of  power? 

Many  think  that  this  Is  a  rather  formi- 
dable order  for  freshmen.  We  admit  this. 
It  U  formidable.  When  we  began  this  course 
and  attempted  to  fit  it  within  the  frame- 
Work  of  a  program  of  general  education,  there 


were  those  who  predicted  that  we  would  err 
on  the  side  of  superflclallty.  Old-fashioned 
educators  prophesied  we  would  "water  down" 
education  and  give  students  vague  general- 
izations, catchwords,  canned  conclusions, 
catechetical  answers,  pap.  This  criticism  Is 
heard  no  more.  Mental  wrestling  with  the 
baffling  problems  of  the  twentieth  century, 
presented  against  the  background  of  rich 
factual  material,  can  be  made  as  intellectu- 
ally respectable  as  the  old  and  traditional 
disciplines  and  manyfold  more  significant, 
relevant,  useful.  Indeed,  many  of  our  stu- 
dents now  find  that  courses  In  the  upper  di- 
vision are  thin  and  antlcllmactlc  by  way  of 
comparison.  Mere  mark  seekers,  those  who 
expect  to  get  by  as  the  result  of  getting 
lessons  from  day  to  day  and  making  an 
assiduous  display  of  the  right  attitude, 
are  frightened  by  a  course  like  this.  Not 
only  is  the  subject-matter  Intrinsically  fer- 
tile, but  the  teacher  cannot  be  apple-pol- 
ished into  giving  a  good  mark,  because 
marks  are  set  on  the  basis  of  achievement 
made  in  comprehensive  examinations  cen- 
trally administered.  This  has  proved  a  Wa- 
terloo for  oany  of  our  promising  athletes; 
and  many  public-school  teachers,  attending 
the  University  of  Florida  summer  session 
and  accustomed  to  a  S3rstem  where  dally 
lessons  and  attitude  count,  show  a  ten- 
dency to  shy  away  from  ovir  course. 

As  it  has  turned  out.  then.  If  we  have 
erred  at  all.  we  have  erred  In  the  direction  of 
making  the  course  too  difficult  rather  than 
too  easy.  Pew  believe,  however,  that  It  Is 
really  too  difficult.  Real  achievement  Is 
high.  Marks  are  based  upon  scores  and  not 
upon  percentiles.  The  rate  of  failure  has 
steadily  declined.  In  the  beginning,  failures 
were  sometimes  as  high  as  15  or  30  percent. 
Now  failures  rarely  exceed  5  percent  and. 
with  the  Influx  of  the  serious-minded  and 
matiu"*  veteran  student,  they  have  declined 
to  2  percent  and.  in  a  aingle  Instance,  to  1 
percent.  Veterans,  more  mature  and  expe- 
rienced in  the  ways  of  the  real  world,  natu- 
rally take  to  this  course,  as  do  those  who 
genuinely  want  to  understand  this  compli- 
cated world  in  which  we  live.  There  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  impact  of  this  course  on  stu- 
dents' thinking.  Students  gather  in  knou 
after  the  lectures  to  debate  and  argue.  They 
sponti^neously  write  themes  in  other  courses 
about  the  questions  rsdsed  in  this  one.  In- 
structors In  the  upper  division  report  that 
students  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere 
facts;  they  demand  concepts,  ideas,  gener- 
alizations, points  of  view.  No  doubt,  some 
students  go  too  far  in  this  direction  and  de- 
mand patterns  of  thought  where  none  can 
honestly  b-  drawn  from  the  facts.  Dm-ing 
the  war.  many  of  our  former  students,  in  the 
armed  services  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  wrote 
back  to  tell  us  how  much  the  course  had 
aided  them  in  clarifying  their  understand- 
ing of  the  world  situation  and  making  sense 
of  the  war.     We  have  many  such  letters. 

The  heart  of  the  course  is  to  be  foimd  In 
the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  staff,  but  as- 
signed and  recommended  readings  are  made 
In  a  variety  of  books  representing  all  points 
of  view.  The  open  shelves  in  the  library  de- 
voted to  o\ir  readings  contain  copies  of  al- 
most every  college  textbook  In  the  social 
sciences.  But  we  do  not  stress  textbooks.  In 
addition  to  textbooks,  we  have  numerous 
copies  of  such  books  as  the  Economic  Basis  of 
Politics,  by  Beard;  the  Modem  Corporation 
and  Private  Property,  by  Berle  and  Means; 
the  End  of  Economic  Man,  by  Drucker;  the 
Managerial  Revolution,  by  Burnham;  the 
Road  to  Serfdom,  by  Hayek;  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  of  Our  Time,  by  Laski;  the 
Good  Society,  by  Walter  Lippmann;  and 
many  others.  This  list  Is  merely  representa- 
tive; we  have  multiple  copies  of  literally 
scores  of  such  books.  These,  and  not  text- 
books, sre  the  sort  of  books  we  encourage 
our  students  to  resd. 

At  the  present  time,  each  student  enrolled 
In  the  course  goes  to  his  discussion  class  t 


days  a  week  and  to  a  large  lecture  sscUon 
once  a  week.  Lecture  sections  contain  froas 
300  to  500  sludenU.  We  hsve  done  consid- 
erable expei  Imenting  with  the  lecture-discus- 
sion method.  In  the  beginning  we  bad  on* 
lecture  for  every  discussion  period.  This  re- 
sulted in  too  many  detailed  and  factual  lec- 
tures and  In  insufficient  time  for  discussion. 
Then,  for  s  time,  we  abolished  the  lecture* 
entirely  and  had  only  discussion  classes. 
This,  too.  resulted  in  cerUln  losses.  We 
missed  the  sweeping  vistas  afforded  by  good 
interpretative  lectures.  Since  the  student 
did  not  come  Into  contact  with  members  of 
the  staff  other  than  his  own  discussion  In- 
structor, be  missed  the  play  snd  clash  of 
personalities,  the  different  points  of  view 
'  typified  by  tlie  various  lecturers.  The  present 
system  of  one  lecture  and  three  disctiaslon 
periods  seems  best.  The  lectures  slwsy* 
cover  enough  units  to  assure  their  being 
broad  and  interpretative.  Students  again 
see  in  action  almost  all  the  best-ktiown  and 
most  dynamic  members  of  the  siaff.  Instruc- 
tors of  the  vailoiu  discussion  classes  are  kept 
on  their  mettle;  they  feel  themselves  in  In- 
tellectual competition  with  the  lecttu-ers. 

Possibly  one  word  of  -caution  Is  In  order 
here:  There  Is  nothing  so  damaging  to  m<»'al* 
as  a  poor  lecture.  Members  of  the  staff  who 
do  not  lecttire  effectively  should  not  be 
asked  to  lecture  at  all.  even  though  some 
susceptibilities  are  wounded  tlaereby.  The 
vitality  of  the  course  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  merely  to  bolster  the  supposed 
prestige  of  staff  members. 

Examinations  are  given  each  month  and 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  These  exam- 
inations are  objective,  prepared  by  the  staff, 
and  centrally  administered  by  the  tmiversity 
board  of  examiners.  One  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  has  been  in  finding  staff  members 
who  can  write,  and  who  like  to  write,  perti- 
nent objective  questions.  We  have  such 
Instructors,  but  they  are  rare.  The  tendency 
of  the  average  Instructor  Is  to  write  questions 
which  are  either  too  narrow  and  factual  ot 
too  broad  and  obvious.  Our  aim  in  any  test 
is  to  use  a  large  numt>er  of  questtOBS  Which 
are  brpadly  Interpretative  but  whieh  eall  for 
answers  that  require  a  fund  of  Information. 
Each  Instructor  Is  free  to  have  as  many 
essay  tests  and  as  much  other  written  work 
in  bis  discussion  sections  as  he  may  desire. 
However,  no  satisfactory  way  has  been  fovmd 
of  computing  this  written  work  In  the  final 
mark,  and,  up  to  this  time,  probably  not 
enough  written  work  Is  required  of  the 
student.  To  encourage  all  the  written 
work  desirable  would  require  a  much  larger 
staff  and  much  smaller  classes  than  most 
institutions  today  can  afford. 

Certain  dlfBcultlcs  and  potential  dangers 
inhere  in  any  comprehensive  course  In  the 
social  sciences  centrally  directed  and  ad- 
ministered. Let  us  examine  some  of  these. 
One  Is  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
irustructors.  Instructors  miut  be  thoroufbly 
trained  In  at  least  one  of  the  social  sdences 
and  must  have  a  broad  interest  In,  and  some 
familiarity  with,  all  the  sodal  sdences.  They 
must  be  broadly  gaged  and  equally  at  home 
In  factual  and  Interpretative  material.  They 
should  have  the  thoroughness  often  asso- 
ciated with  pedants,  but  they  must  not  be 
pedants.  They  should  have  the  facility  often 
associated  with  superficiality,  but  they  must 
not  be  superficial.  They  must,  above  all,  be 
good  teacher*  and  genuinely  Interested  in 
teaching.  In  our  experience,  good  teachers 
have  com*  from  each  of  the  social  science*, 
but  we  have  discovered  that  sensitivity  to 
social  and  political  movement«>,  the  feel  for 
trends.  Is  to  be  found  a  little  oftener,  per- 
haps, in  the  historian  than  In  men  drawn 
from  the  other  social  sciences.  We  have 
experienced  our  greatest  difficulty  In  finding 
good  Institutional  economists;  too  many 
economists  want  to  be  classicists  and  theore- 
ticians. Moreover,  we  hsve  discovered  th-^t 
men  who  like  to  philosophise  sbont  educa- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


or  MONTAWA 


IN  THE  H<  >USI  OP  RXPnaWTATHnBB 
r  tesday.  Julw  1.  1947 

Mr.  MA]  ISPIELD  of  Montana.  BCr. 
Speaker,  oi  yesterday.  June  30.  Under 
SdcrtUry  <f  SUte.  Dean  Acheson.  left 
the  official  ervice  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  regret  '  hat  this  extremely  capable 
and  courte  }Us  public  ofBcial  Is  leaving 
us.  but  Ian  hopeful  that  we  will  con- 
tinua  to  hive  the  benefit  of  hU  sound 
and  under  itanding  counsel.  That  his 
Xing  into  i  irivate  business  will  be  a  dis- 
Unct  loss  tc  us,  goes  without  saying.    No 


olBclal.  in  my  5  years  In  Congress,  has 
been  so  courteous  and  sincere;  no  pub- 
lic official  will  be  missed  more. 

Dean  Acheaon  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  on  poUcy.  but  we  have  been  able 
to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view. 
He  has  fostered  and  perpetuated  a  close 
contact  with  the  Congress  and  he  has 
given  of  his  great  understanding  un- 
sUntingly.  A  distinguished  American,  a 
great  citlaen.  a  believer  in  human  rights 
are  the  attributes  which  have  endeared 
him  to  ail  who  knew  him.  I  sincerely 
hope  he.  aith  his  family,  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  rest  he  has  so  Justly  earned. 
I  hope.  abo.  In  the  difficult  days  ahead, 
that  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  hi:i  knowl- 
edit  because  I  know,  as  always,  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  contribute  to  our  Gov- 
ernment his  great  ability  toward  the 
aolTlBg  of  our  problems. 

I  should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  the  text  of  a  Washington 
Post  article  detailing  hL<t  last  day  in  Gov- 
ernment service  anu  the  awarding  to 
him  of  the  Medal  of  Merit  No  one  has 
ever  deserved  this  honor  more  "  cause 
Dean  Acheaon  has  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  citation.  "One  of  the  Architects  of 
Victory  and  of  the  Struggle  for  Peace." 
ACHBON  Otvnt  MnuLL  or  ICsarr  as  Ha  Kks« 
TwusMAL  Biavirt 
(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn.  Jr.) 

Under  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Acheaoa 
stepped  back  into  private  life  yesterday  with 
a  Medal  at  Merit  from  Preaktent  Truman 
and  extraordinary  trlbutea  from  all  aaetlona 
of   the   Ooverument. 

His  retirement,  taken  at  his  own  request 
for  flnsnclal  reasons,  came  after  6<i  years 
In  bigh  odlce  at  the  State  Department.  For 
many  months  of  that  time  he  had  aerved 
as  Acting  Secretary  while  Secretariea  Bymea 
and  Marshall  were  away  at  eonferencea 
abroad. 

Bto  Medal  of  Merit  came  aa  a  surprtae 
on  his  Isst  day  in  public  offlce.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  White  House  shortly  after 
noon  to  find  Mrs.  Acheaon,  Secretary  Mar- 
shall, former  Secretary  Byrnes,  and  a  group 
of  ofQctal  and  personal  friends  waiting  for 
him. 

CTTATION 


The  citation  read  by  the  Preaklent  com* 
nwnded  him  for  "outstanding  services  to  the 
United  States."  It  stimmed  up  his  recent 
career   In   thcae  words: 

'Mr.  Aehaaon.  as  a  private  citlaen  In  1»40. 
those  who  arat  saw  dearly  the 
threat  to  our  national  exlst«nce.  He 
exerted  his  dlstlngtiiahed  advocacy  to  rally 
his  fellow  dtiaens  m  favor  of  the  delivery  at 
American  deatroyers  to  belaagaared  Briuin. 

"Aa  Aaalstant  SecreUry  of  State  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1»41.  to  August  16.  IMS.  and  as 
Uttder  SecreUry  of  Sute  until  today,  he  baa 
been  one  of  the  archltacU  of  victory  and  of 
the  struggle  for  peace. 

"In  hto  relations  with  the  Ooaglsa  Mr. 
Acheson  fostered  a  reaponslvc  relatlandMp  be- 
tween the  executive  and  laglslative  branches 
at  the  Ooverxunent  m  tha  field  of  foreign 
alaka:  and  he  brtaight  to  the  councils  of 
Oosamment  s  long  view  and  a  genius  for 
bold  deatgn  typified  by  the  Acheson-Ullen- 
thal  plan  for  mtematlonal  cootrol  of  atomle 
enogy." 

HOMoaiB   BT  caaofwr   LtntcHsan 

Farewell  trlbutea  imuaual  in  the  Qovem- 
ment  occupied  bis  laat  day  at  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Cabinet  gave  a  luncheon  In  his 
honor  after  the  medal  ceremony  at  the 
White  Hotiae. 

In  the  afternoon,  rmnktog  offldals  at  the 
Department  trooped  Into  the  Under  Secre- 
tarya  high-«aUli«  oSce  with  an  Inscribed 
water  carafe  and  tray  as  a  good-by  gift.   Later 
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Motion  Picture  Duel  in  tbe  Sua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  c.MJroBNiA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  I.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks tn  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Socimr  or  Indkpendcnt 
Motion  Picrrax  PaootTCsas, 
Brrerly  Hilla.  Coii/..  June  25.  1947. 
Hon.  Donald  L.  Jsocson. 

Hoase  Ojflce  BuUdin^,  W«*A<tif  (oa.  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Ma.  JacaaoM:  My  attenUoa  haa  been 
directed  to  the  r«marlca  of  Oongrwwinn 
Rankin  on  tha  subject  of  tha  moUon  pic- 
ture. Duel  m  the  Sun.  aa  reported  In  the 
OoNoaanTONAi.  Racoaa  under  date  of  June  !•. 
1947. 

I  feel  Mr.  Rankin  haa  done  this  motion 
picture  and  Mr.  Belsnick.  lUt  producer,  a 
grave  injustice,  and.  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Independent  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers of  America,  each  of  whose  membera 
feels  as  I  do.  I  wish  strongly  to  protest  this 
injustice.  I  feel  further  that  It  Is  fitting 
that  yoti.  a  fellow  southern  Califcmilan.  who 
haa  had  an  opporttinlty  over  a  long  period 
not  only  to  obaerve  but  to  appraise  the  sin- 
cerity, integrity,  and  responsibility,  with 
which  Mr.  Selznlck  and  his  coUeagues  ap- 
proach the  production  of  motion  pictures, 
should  gainsay  Mr.  Rankin,  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Selznlck  la  conceded  to  be -one  of  the 
most  outsUndlng  and  distinguished  pro- 
ducers In  the  motion -picture  business.  He 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  gained  over 
many  years,  through  his  responsible  and  dig- 
nified effort  as  the  producer  of  Gone  With 
the  Wind.  Rebecca.  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer.  David  C!opperfleld.  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Dinner  at  Eight.  Little  Women.  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  Bill  of  Divorcement.  A  Star 
Is  Born,  and  Intermezzo,  as  well  as  many 
other  distinguished  motion  pictures. 

For  the  record  let  me  state  that  at  the 
outset,  as  Mr.  Selznlck  approached  the  pro- 
duction of  Duel  in  the  Sun,  he  had  the  as- 
surance of  the  censorship  division  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Producers  Association  (which 
is  administered  by  Joseph  I.  Breen.  under 
the  leadership  of  Eric  Johnston)  that  In 
producing  Ehiel  in  the  Sun  he  would  be 
making  a  motion  picture  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Breen's  offlce  and  fully  In  accordance  with 
the  motion -picture  code,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  the  official  objective  stand- 
ard, compliance  with  which  has  heretofore 
justified  a  producer  in  believing  that  he 
moved  with  propriety  and  safety. 

During  the  progress  of  the  production  of 
Duel  in  the  Sun,  Mr.  Selznlck  continuously 
solicited  the  aid.  as  well  as  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  that  office,  and  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  picttire  received  the  certificate  of 
approval  of  that  offlce. 

Thereafter,  following  the  customary  and 
almost  traditional  procedure,  this  motion 
plcttire  was  shown  by  Mr.  Selznlck  to  tbe 
Legion  of  Decency,  wtiich  accorded  It  a  B 
rating,  which  Is  the  same  rating  as  was  re- 
ceived by  the  motion  pictures  Blue  Skies, 
The  Best  Tears  of  Our  Lives,  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  many  other  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished pictures  of  recent  years. 

The  picture  subsequently  was  submitted  to 
the  national  board  of  review,  and  pasaed  by 
that  board,  then  to  the  New  York  State  board 
of  review,  and  in  turn  to  the  ofllcial  censors 
of  Maaaarhiiaottn.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Virginia,  and  was  passed. 
It  also  has  been  approved  and  pasaed  by  many 
cities  which  has  special  censor  bodies,  includ- 


ing Boston.  Atlanta.  Detroit.  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, and  Portland,  and  It  Is  to  be  noted  that 
where  any  of  these  bodies  made  a  reasonable 
suggestion  for  a  cut  or  deletion  it  was  enter- 
tained and  followed  by  Mr.  Selznlck.  In  the 
whole  United  States  only  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  saw  fit  not  to  pass  it. 

If  Congressman  Rankin  had  taken  the 
time  to  ascertain  the  facts  before  making  so 
unfair  a  charge  on  Duel  In  tbe  Sun  and.  con- 
sequently, on  the  character  and  reputation 
of  Mr.  Selznlck,  he  would  have  found  that 
Mr.  Selznlck  approached  the  project  of  thla 
production  In  good  faith,  and  that  through- 
out Its  production  and  release  he  has  com- 
ported himself  with  propriety,  having  acted 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the 
code  of  the  ao-called  Brlc  Johnston  oflkre 
(which  is  otherwise  known  as  the  Motion 
PicttUT  Producers  Association ) ,  but  addition- 
ally, accepted  and  adopted  the  standards  of 
all  other  duly  constituted  and  responsible 
State,  mimlcipal.  and  religious  censor  bodies. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  an  occasion  to 
state  for  the  raoord  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  facts  of  this  caae  In  an  endeavcH'  to 
obviate  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Selznlck  and 
to  his  production.  Duel  In  the  Sun. 
Sincerely, 

DoNALB  M.  NnaoN.  PresMrnt. 


Stop  Oil  aad  Steel  Experts  le  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

or  ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  Congress  goes  home  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  should  pass  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Representative  Weichel,  of  Ohio,  in  an 
eflfort  to  conserve  our  petroleum  and  its 
pnxlucts  in  this  country  against  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  particularly  to 
Russia.  Even  though  you  extend  the 
power  of  the  President  to  control  this  ex- 
portation of  the  oil  and  oil  products  for 
national  defense  and  for  the  use  of  our 
people  you  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
power  of  the  act  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that 
since  January  1.  1946.  while  the  Presi- 
dent had  this  authority  and  power,  the 
dministratlon  permitted  the  exporta- 
tion of  191.000.000  barrels  of  gasoline 
and  petroleum  products?  May  I  further 
point  out  that  between  January  1.  1947, 
and  May  1.  1947,  the  administration  has 
permitted  the  exportation  of  600.000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  and  petroleum  to  Russia 
from  the  California  coast?  That  ves- 
sels are  being  loaded  and  are  there  now 
for  the  continuance  of  the  loading  of 
this  .scarce  product  when  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  is  now  rationing  its 
products  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  main- 
taining sufficient  gasoline  and  power  for 
our  farmers  for  greater  production  for 
food  for  our  people  and  the  world,  and 
in  order  that  we  may  have  sufBcient  fuel 
oil  to  heat  the  homes  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  I  believe  the  Weichel  bill 
should  be  passed,  which  will  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  petroleum  products  un- 
less it  has  been  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  such  exportation  can  be 
made  without  endangering  national  de- 


fense or  restricting  the  use  of  such  pe- 
troleum products  which  are  needed  in. 
the  economy  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  go  further  and  say 
that  we  should  stop  the  exportation  of 
pipe  for  use  in  the  production  of  oil  to 
any  country  because  we  need  more  pipe 
for  the  production  of  oil  in  this  country 
than  it  Ls  possible  for  the  producers  to 
obtain.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  which 
may  cause  rationing  on  a  wide  scale  is 
the  lack  of  steel  tank  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation and  for  steel  for  oil-carrying 
pipe  lines  and  steel  for  the  casing  of  new 
wells.  Oil  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
national  defense  and  for  the  economy  of 
our  Nation  and  this  administration 
should  cooperate  In  every  way  possible 
with  the  Congress  in  an  effort  for  greater 
production  on  the  home  front  and  less 
exportation  of  these  products  to  other 
countries. 

We  should  pass  the  Weichel  bill  to  fur- 
ther tighten  up  and  restrict  the  exporta- 
tion of  petroleum  products.  We  should 
stop  now  all  exportation  of  oil  and  oil 
products  and  all  steel  to  Russia.  Russia 
should  not  on  her  past  record  be  fur- 
nished these  products.  They  are  vital 
to  our  national  defense  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people. 


The  Capital  of  tbe  World  Greets  Its  Older 
Ctiseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CALirOKNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8SNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  4  days  last  week,  Washing- 
ton had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  the 
elder  citizens  of  many  of  the  States.  It 
was  the  annual  convention  of  the  advo- 
cates of  what  is  known  as  the  Townsend 
plan,  or  annuity  plan  for  the  older  citi- 
zens. Those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  study  the 
proposals  contained  in  It.  are  quite  con- 
vinced the  plan  contains  elements  or 
principles  which  link  It  automatically  to 
periods  of  prosperity  or  recession,  and 
that  such  a  program,  while  directly  help- 
ing the  aged,  would  at  the  same  time  Im- 
prove the  economic  health  of  the  Nation. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congress  at- 
tended the  convention  meetings,  or  spoke 
on  the  convention  program.  I  have 
been  requested  to  ask  leave  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  few  remarks  I  made  the 
opening  night.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  my  comments  at 
that  time: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  this 
e>'ening.  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to 
take  part  in  your  program.  This  Is  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  day  of  your  national  con- 
▼ention:  a  meeting  of  men  and  women  from 
all  parte  of  the  United  States  who  believe 
that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  tlda  cltl- 
aena  of  this  greet  cotmtry  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic  health  of  the  Na- 
tion Itaelf.  It  is  a  pleasvue  to  have  Dr. 
Francis  K.  Townsend  with  us,  here  in  Wash- 
ington.   Tou  crane  from  the  North  and  the 
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has  alwaya  been  a  laadcr  In 
ijhe  sort  In  which  you  are  In- 
belleve  that  Increaatng  pen- 
for  oMar  cttlaena  are  economl- 
Wc  have  tnereaaed  the  monthly 
the  yeara  httv*  |OBe  by.  We 
aM  for  the 
We  have  tried  to 
make  tt  poa4lble  (or  paopie  to  take  care  of 
We  prefer  to  have  people  live 
In  homes,  rdthar  tten  In  InaUtutlons.  and 
we  want  thim.  as  long  aa  possible,  to  take 
an  lataiaat  ind  an  active  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  t  >e  social  life  of  the  community. 
F^  years,  bi  (ore  coming  to  the  Congress.  I 
was  the  eha  rmsn  of  the  committee  in  the 
California  Senate  before  which  all  such  bills 
were  baard.  aid  I  have  had  a  paraonal  part 
in  many  o^  the  progressive  steps  which 
California 

I  saM 
I  appaarcd  ob 
mrttaa  oa  W  lya  and  Maana  of  th*  Congrese. 
that  I  could  remember  a  time,  and  tt  did 
not  seem  to  bm  to  be  a  very  long  time  ago. 
the  au  ijact  of  annul  Ues  (or  the  older 
cttfeHna  of  tl  e  United  States  was  something 
was  new  when  I  was  in  eollcfa 
I  wrote  an  article,  sup- 
ot  pensions  for  older  cttl- 
Tbe  gfeneratloii  before  mine  had  in- 
taritcd  a  cusi  om  by  which  the  older  members 
of  fanullea  w  ire  cared  for  by  the  children,  or 
went  Into  the  limited  number 
the  aged .  Just  as  we  no  longer 
and  bugglea.  to  we  no  longer 
have  btg  hofaaes  in  the  eountry   in  which 


a  year  ago.  when 
behalf  before  the  Com- 


care  of  our  elderly  relattvaa. 
Important,   we   no 


believe  in  tho  United  States  that  this  U  the 
proper  aray  t<  i  take  care  of  otir  older  citizens. 
In  one  gener  iiioa.  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tte  Uiftcd  SUtca  has  so  rhangad  that 
taking  care  of  aged  eltlaens 
paymenta  or  annnttleo  is 
and  approved  faatura  of 
social  structure, 
naturally  come  before  the 


Oongrsm  a<  t  »e  United  States.  That  U  why 
U  U  aignlficant  that  you  men  and 
.  are  n  letlng  in  Waahlngtoo  this  week. 
Tou  have  CO  ne  not  only  to  the  Capital  of 
the  United  S  ates.  but  ycu  have  rome  to  the 
Capital  of  t4a  worM.  It  ta  a  great  etty.  a 
a  eitf  mt  insMiding  intareats. 
ilMui  11 1 J  that  it  la 
dty  In  ttadf .  but  it 
I  suggeat 
that  you  do  Ao«  try  to  sa*  tt  all  in  1  day.  nor 
to  waft  ever  rwbera  you  want  to  go.  After 
kave  bee  i  here  a  few  da|n  yc«  will  hava 
a*  toaroasini  sympathy  for  our  own  "SSBlor 
the  Osncraaa.  th*  Members  of 


tiM  Senate,    rho  have  proviaed  themselvea 


wMH  a  Uttle 


railroad  train,  to  get  (rum  the 


SMiaU  OAm  BaUdtng  to  the  Capitol  We 
of  th*  jfMncw  and  more  virile  House  of 
napreaentatlvm  tramp  back  aitd  forth 
through  the  long  stnnmer  days  to  eoovlnee 
some  colleague  that  th*r*  la  realty  a  qtiorum 
stlU  b*r*  In  Wsahlngton.  or  perhapa  to  vote 
millions  and  more  mllllona  for  the  oth*r 
nations  of  the  world,  while  we  Ulk  of  the 
need  for  economy  at  hosne.  There  Is  a  lit- 
tle joke  that  has  been  goinf  the  rounds  in 
WaahlnKton.  about  the  school  tioy  who  was 
aaked  where  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
waa.  and  he  replied  that  he  thought  a  good 
deal  of  It  had  been  Ibaned  to  the  other  na- 
tions. 

As  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  I  made  this 
calculation  in  preparation  for  a  speech  on 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  problem,  which 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  we  had 
given  away,  without  Including  the  costs  of 
war.  the  following  amounts: 

To  UMBAA... , $3,000.  000  ><i 

To  Great  BrlUln S.  750. 000.  ova. 

To    France 1.300.000.000 

To    China 530.000.000 

To  th*  Intanutlonal  Bank..  2.750.000.000 
To  the  Monetary  Fund 1. 500. 000.  000 

Total U.  800.  000.  000 

I  think  I  could  add  to  this,  with  your  ap- 
proval, the  stim  of  931.000.000.000  spent  on 
lend-lease,  which  gives  ua  the  staggering 
total  of  MS.80O.0O0.0IM. 

Since  then  we  have  voted: 

To  European  relief g. 

To    Greece../ ._.____..___     ^.-v.  v^-vi  ^.nJ\J 

To   Turkey 180.000.000 

To    mo 73,000.000 

and  we  are  proposing  additional  loans  and 
advances  day  by  day. 

The  amount  you  asked  f«r.  under  the 
Townsend  program,  to  help  stabilize  the 
economy  of  the  United  Sutee  by  removing 
poopi*  from  the  older-age  groups,  instead  of 
parmttting  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of 
th*  early  thirties,  whan  boys  coming  out  of 
school  and  college  found  themselves  unable 
to  get  Jol».  Is  no  longer  the  startling  figure 
It  once  was  before  we  began  to  deal  In  as- 
tronomical figures.  In  a  desire  to  support  the 
world. 

Th*  United  States,  whether  we  want  tha 
)ob  or  not.  is  today  the  strongeat  and  moat 
influential  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  my 
deaire  that  we  should  remain  strong.  It  is 
my  belief  that  unlcos  the  United  States  does 
reoMln  stroitg.  it  win  be  liiipumUjle  for  us  to 
im4  th*  world  out  of  the  ■laiaj  of  its  pres- 
ent govenunental  and  siwiilli  Ideas.  I 
am  convln4«d  that  the  strength  ot  the  United 
States  la  riot  an  accident.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Nation  waa  founded  for  free  people, 
and  to  lead  the  way  (or  free  peoples  uJ  ail 
luitlons  and  all  ages.  I  am  convinced  there- 
fore that  nhls  Nation  was  founded  and  has 
been  stistamed  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
providence  That  la  evident  if  anyone  will 
read  the  records  of  the  Contmental  Ccngreas 
and  of  the  early  days  of  iMl  aipublic.  In 
fact,  the  very  form  of  flVfCriMMat  under 
which  we  operate,  known  as  the  Republic, 
has  Ita  Biblical  foundation  and  background. 
Strong  world  leadership  requires  Internal 
strength.  In  any  nation.  Internal  strength 
requires  economic  and  social  security. 

I  tmuM  spaak  to  you  about  the  present 
faralpi  poUetaa  of  the  United  Stat^.  if  I 
c%MtA  discover  what  those  foreign  polli-  es 
war*.  llMt  is  one  of  our  dlScultias  in  Wa^- 
ington.  I  ean  only  say  that  it  ki  a  fallacy 
to  ballavt  that  in  th*  United  States,  or  for 
tha  world  aa  a  whole,  the  troubles  and  the 
catastrophles  of  this  moment  can  all  be 
solved  by  a  beneficent  Uncle  Sam,  carrying  a 
check  book  In  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
hand  picking  up  th*  remnants  of  the  tnrp^- 
rtallattc  doctrines  that  one*  governed  Kurt  iv> 
or  tJM  Orient.  I  b*Dc««  ghat  tboae  of  you 
wtoo  eoB*  from  tte  WmK  «1II  agrae  with  ma 
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It  removes  many  of  the  difficulties  of  Oov- 
ernmrnt  regulation  and  superrlslon  which 
otherwise  would  be  required. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  California  Assembly 
when  the  first  Townsend  resolution  paned 
any  legislature  in  the  United  States.  I  voted 
for  It.  I  have  been  glad  to  be  of  help  over 
the  years.  I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
much  help;  I  think  you  are  self-reliant  and 
confident.  You  have  a  good  program  and  a 
good  organization.  You  have  many  friends 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  seen  your  movement  pass  through 
its  childhood  and  Its  adolescence,  and  come 
into  its  maturity.  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  In  that  progress.  I  think  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  convention,  this  demonstra- 
tion of  jrour  unity  and  your  strength  and 
your  constancy.  Is  being  held  in  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  today  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Your  presence  and  your 
resolution  and  your  patience  give  us  courage, 
here  In  the  Congress.  In  ttim,  I  look  to  the 
day  when  Congress,  representing  the  people, 
may  add  to  Its  laws  an  adequate  recognition 
of  the  position  of  the  older  clti2«ns  in  the 
economic  structure  of  the  Nation,  by  the 
passage  of  constructive  legislation  based  on 
what  we  know  and  recognize  today  under  the 
familiar  name  of  the  Townsend  plan. 


The  Flood  Menace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

THX  ANNt7AL  CtJBSB 

The  worst  flood  in  103  years  Is  reaching 
Its  crest  at  St.  Louis  today.  Some  30.000 
people  are  homeless  and  1,500.000  acres  of 
farm  laud  are  under  water.  Volimteer  work- 
ers are  being  recrtilted  in  a  last-minute  ef- 
fort to  prevent  further  damage.  Millions  of 
tons  of  precious  topsoil  are  being  washed 
from  the  Midwest  to  Join  other  millions  of 
tons  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Every  year  this  sorry  business  of  fioods 
confronts  the  Nation  as  a  reproach  to  Its 
energy  and  Intelligence.  If  the  proper  man- 
agement of  R  great  river  valley  were  an 
esoteric  matter  beyond  the  skill  of  man,  the 
country  could  be  excused.  But  it  has  already 
been  demonstrated  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
tluit  floods  can  be  controlled.  Why  isn't 
the  same  method  used  In  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Valleys? 

Senator  MtraxAT,  of  Montana,  wants  to 
know  the  answer  to  this  question.  The  au- 
thor of  the  MVA  bill  Joins  Chairman  Strong, 
of  the  region  committee  for  MVA,  in  re- 
questing President  Truman  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  the  Missouri  Valley's 
problems. 

Such  a  commission  should  be  composed 
ol  men  who  are  capable  of  giving  fair- 
minded  consideration  to  what  should  be  done 
about  flood  control  and  other  elements  of 
regional  development,  and  whether  it  should 
be  done  through  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  or  through  an  MVA. 

The  Commission  would  give  the  people 
of  the  valley  every  opportunity  to  be  heard 
at  a  time  when  they  must  have  a  good  deal 
to  say. 

Mr.  Truman's  record  on  Missouri  Valley 
development  thus  far  is  not  one  in  which 


he  can  take  pride.  As  a  candidate  for  Vic* 
President  he  made  speeches  which  meant. 
If  they  meant  anything,  that  he  would  Hup- 
port  an  MVA.  Aa  Vice  President,  hs  went 
out  of  his  way  to  refer  MVA  legislation  to  a 
vlciotisly  hostile  committee  o(  the  Senate. 
As  President,  he  has  provided  no  leadership 
whatever  in  the  Mlasourl  Valley  development. 

Two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  hefided 
by  Senator  Ovx«ton.  a  mouthpiece  for  ^he 
Army  engineers,  have  gone  through  the  mo- 
tions of  hearings  on  the  MVA  bill,  and  the 
bUl  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Senator  Rcvxkcobcb,  one  of  the 
most  extreme  reactionaries  in  Congress. 
Neither  Senator  Ovctton  nor  Senator  Rev- 
EscoMB  could  possibly  give- MVA  a  fair  bear- 
ing. 

Sham  consideration  of  the  subject  Isnt 
enough.  The  needless  floods  that  are  de- 
strojrlng'  crops  and  property  in  this  region 
again  this  year,  as  they  do  almost  every  year, 
should  serve  stem  warning  on  the  President 
and  Congress  that  they  cannot  permanently 
evade  their  full  responsibility,  either  by 
hjrpocrltlcally  going  through  the  motions  as 
in  the  Overton  hearings  or  by  meeting  only 
part  of  the  responsibility  as  In  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

The  needs  <a  the  valley,  and  the  wlshea 
of  the  people  of  the  valley,  should  be  con- 
sulted. And  the  time  to  do  that  Is  now, 
when  the  valley  is  suffering  from  its  annual 
curse.  Has  it  not  by  this  time  become  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  old  methods  of  river  con- 
trol practiced  by  the  Army  engineers  simply 
do  not  work?  Has  it  not  by  this  time  bee  )me 
apparent  that  only  by  applying  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority can  the  Missouri  Valley  save  Itself 
from  the  recurring  disaster  of  floods? 


loTettif  ation  of  Air-Line  Accideob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  MEADE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Air  Line  Pilot,  by  David  L.  Behncke: 

NO    BETTEI    BEASONS 

Glaring  inefficiencies  in  the  accident-in- 
vestigation procedtires  of  the  CivU  Aei-o- 
nautlcs  Administration  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  both  bitter  bureaucratic  op- 
ponents of  an  Independent  Air  Safety  Board 
which  would  take  alr-line-accldent  Investi- 
gation away  from  their  political  hearth,  were 
never  mo'e  glaring  than  In  the  Americt.n 
crash  at  StephenvUle,  Newfoundland,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1946. 

The  crash  was  one  of  the  worst  in  his- 
tory of  the  commercial  air  lines,  surpassed 
only  by  the  recent  crashes  at  LaGuardla 
Field.  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  Leesburg,  Va..  on 
May  29  and  30  and  June  13.  respectively. 
Thirty-nine  persons  were  aboard  the  ADA 
plane  as  passengers  and  crew  members.  The 
fatalities  numbered  39 — 39  of  the  best  rea- 
sons on  earth  why  accident  investigation 
responsibility  should  be  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  CAB  and  CAA  and  placed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  unbiased,  unfavorwl. 
and  nonsubservlent  independent   air-safety 

board. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Aviation  Suboom- 
mlttee  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mf-rce  Committee,  Senator  Pat  McCabbam 
(Democrat,  Nevada),  who  recently  intro- 
duced bUl  S.  269  to  create  an  independent 


Air  Safety  Board,  said  that  the  investlgattv* 
procedures  followed  by  the  CAA  and  CAB  In 
the  Stephsnvlll*  accident  indicate  that  "th* 
present  investigations  by  the  CAB  and  CAA 
leave  something  to  b*  desired."  The  chl«f 
something,  he  said.  Is  an  Independent  agen- 
cy which  will  point  out  specifically  the  way* 
in  which  CAB  regulations  can  b*  improved 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  CAA  under  thes* 
regulations  can  be  tightened  up. 

MCCABBAN  said  the  facu  disclosed  that 
Capt.  William  Rogers  Westerfleld,  of  AOA. 
was  making  his  first  flight  in  full  charge  of 
an  AOA  passenger  plane,  and  that  although 
Stephenvllle  was  both  a  refueling  and  alter- 
nate airport,  Westerfleld  In  the  course  of  his 
AOA  training  aad  not  been  required  to  land 
OT  take  off  at  the  Stephenvllle  alrpwrt.  How- 
ever, it  is  understood  that  he  landed  and 
took  off  frcnn  this  field  as  an  Army  pilot. 

The  plane.  McCabsan  pointed  out,  tocdc 
off  on  a  rtmway  In  direct  line  with  a  moun- 
tain and  struck  the  mountain  about  40  feet 
from  Its  top— a  runway,  which,  because  of 
the  mountain,  was  restricted  for  use  by  the 
Air  Transport  Command  during  the  war. 
Why.  he  asked,  had  the  CAA  not  likewise  re- 
stricted the  use  of  this  ninway? 

McCabbam s  letter  alao  stated:  "The  CAB 
claims  that  due  to  the  condition  of  the  ter- 
rain. Including  the  steepness  of  the  slope, 
loose  rocks  and  mud.  It  was  considered  ex- 
tremely dangeroiis  to  move  or  thoroughly  in- 
spect individual  parts,  and  it  was  also  con- 
sidered that  nothing  cotild  be  gained  by  a 
detailed  inspection  dtie  to  the  almost  com- 
plete demolition  of  the  aircraft."  This,  then, 
was  the  CAA  and  the  CAB  making  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  one  of  the  worst  ac- 
cidents in  the  history  of  air  transportation. 
Even  though  the  terrain  was  bad  and  the 
difflctUtles  great.  It  Is  rather  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  CAA  and  the  CAB  could  have 
concluded  their  Investigation  at  the  scene 
of  this  accident  on  October  4.  Surely,  on* 
of  the  worst  crashes  In  hlst(H7  Is  entitled  to 
thorough  study  at  the  scene  and  more  of  an 
examination  than  the  perfunctory  state- 
ments quoted  Indicate  was  made  In  this  in- 
stance." 

The  air-line  pilots,  7,000  strong,  concur 
with  Senator  McCabbam's  stand  that  there 
are  too  many  unanswered  why's  In  the  air- 
line accident  Investigation  procedures  today. 
In  this  case:  Why  was  the  investigation  con- 
ducted with  such  glossed-over  Incomplete- 
ness? Why  was  the  pilot  not  thoroughly 
route  checked?  Why  was  a  civilian  plan* 
permitted  to  use  a  runway  that  even  ex- 
pendable military  operations  cl«ved  as  ha^ 
ardous? 

This  case  Is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  that 
will  leave  thousands  of  unanswered  why's  in 
air-line  accident  Investigation — why's  which 
will  remain  unanswered  because  they  could 
conceivably  have  embarrassing  effects — untU 
there  Is  revival  of  an  Independent  air-safety 
board. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  there  la 
one  why  that  has  1.107  Irrefutable  answers. 
Why,  weakly  asked  the  opponents  of  an 
Independent  air-safety  board,  do  we  need 
such  a  board?  The  1.107  answers  are  in  the 
numt>er  of  alr-Ilne  fatalities  which  have  east 
a  black  mark  on  aviation  safety — 473  of  them 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  independent  air- 
safety  board,  which  established  a  world  rec- 
ord for  alr-Ilne  safety  with  over  17  nronths 
without  an  accident,  and  up  until  January 
12.  1947,  634  Since  lU  demise. 

Within  a  2- week  period,  from  May  29  to 
June  13,  3  horrifying  crashes  added  146 
mwe  reasons  to  this  already  too  long  list  of 
death  and  tragedy. 

The  question  today  Is:  Are  we  going  to 
do  something  about  It?  Or.  do  we  still  need 
more  good  reasons?  For  thinking  people 
there  is  but  one  answer:  Reestablish  the 
watchdog  of  al-  safety— the  former  inde- 
pendent air-safety  board. 

Cavid  L.  Behnckk. 
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Tuesday.  July  1.  1947 
Mr.  DOF  N.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  le«?e 
to  extend  |ny  remarks  tn  tbe  Ricors.  I 
foUowlns  article  by  Ansel  E. 


New    York    Herald 
1M7: 

TumraL  That  Hkltcb 

-Davica    Impboved. 

AT   WBin   Oak.  Ms  .   U   at 

PWMLBMS     THAT     WHX     THaOW 

F* 

By  Ansel  E.  Tilbert) 
Whits  Of«.  BO..  June  21 —Tbe  United 
IS  prep«rlnff  h«re  to  peer  beyond 
iglon  between  800  and  800  mtles 
an  hour  Hh(  re  the  air  becomes  a  virtual  aoltd 
and  convertlonal  alrplanaa  tend  to  dlrtn- 
tcfrate  un<  er  tremendoua  forces  not  fully 
understood. 
Thts  lnsl|  bt  ts  of  prtme  tmportanee  to  the 
Its^p  stralsfteti  are  organizing  the 
a  instrument  that  keeps  abreast 
advanced  sctentlOc  development. 
eaa  ^jftrAe  with  speed  and  effectiveness 
any  danger  to  the  United  States 
These  ■luli^ls  lo>s«si  air- 
craft.  rockdts.  and  guMafl  Hda^M  <* 
sonic  speedi  launched  from  both  surface  and 
undtfsea  4"^*"  as  their  spearhead  of 
attack. 


Navy. 
NaTy  mto 

of  the  moat 


to 

at  ita  sourds 


Aaron*  utla 
Baal  report 


buUt. 
TTOttftnal 


The  National  Advliory  OoauBlttee  for 
lUy  pointed  out  in  its  an- 
that  rocket  and  jet  power  planU 
le  of  'xceedlng  the  spMd  of  sound  are 
available,  but  that  aircraft  in  w^ilch  to  in- 
stall these  power  plants  are  not  available, 
althoi^h  s<!v«ral  asperimental  models  have 
Tsata  with  braaa  models  of  con- 
|iUne*  tflaclaaed  that  they  often 
into  1  Its  when  subjected  to  supersonic 
conditions. 

mlastlea  have  been  flred  at  more 
than  the  H'*<'  ^  sound,  control  surfaces  to 
guide  tkflB  In  accurate  couiaaa  ovar  long 
frnjectartaajare  In  the  same  category  as  air- 
craft. 

In  an  efl|art  to  solve  problems  connected 

I  for  supersonic  alr- 

tbe  Savy  has  rsasesashlsrt  at  lu  new 

aboratory    at    White    Oak.    the 

wind  tuB- 


wlth( 
craft. 

orduanee 

world's  mo4t  advanced 


retlcal 
Nine  kej 


trett 


the  one  located  llrat  at  Peeue- 
latar  at 


nel      This 
kuade  aacl  latar  at  Koibal  ta  Oermany  on 

all  theo- 
!|  for  the  V-a  rocket  weapon. 
Gerasan  aetentJsts  who 

tbe  huge  wlad  tunnal  cane  to 
States  a  year  ago  to  aaalat  Navy 
They  broi^t  with  them  their 
IMa  sheets  ahowlog  bow  mcasure- 
t  te  V-a  covered  the  enure  range  of 
superaoalc  ipeada  up  to  4.4  times  the  velocity 
ct  sound. 

Navy  seiintisto  hsHess  that  with  the  laa- 
itt  iaoorpontad  during  ihe 
aatnhiy  of  ike  wind  tunnel,  ths  Naval  Ord- 
naoee  Labi  ratory  will  have  the  world's  flneat 
facUitlee  f<r  supersonic  research.  The  flei- 
ibillty  of  tl  •  teat  section  permlu  Instant  ac- 
to  HkOi  ala  under  teat  and  any  special  in- 
strumentaiion  from  above,  below,  or  titan 
elth 


tor  aveatiag  lUflerent  su| 
eqHirs  liaa  than  ft  minutaa. 
tunnel   can   be  operated   with 
eAcl^wy  on  »   fraction  of  the  power 


rcqjired  fc  r  other  luuncls  of  comparable  sis? 


Optical  tnstniroenti  make  tt  posalbto  to 
photograph  the  air  Htm  about  supersonic 
projectiles  under  test  while  uiaaei»1in  de> 
vtees  record  the  pressure  dietrlbdMou  «a  the 
projectile's  sarfaoe. 

NAVT  AOcoKvuaHHBim  cmD 

Although  Navy  actentiats  connected  with 
the  White  Oak  project  admit  freely  that  Oer- 
many  wa*  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the  ftcld 
of  supaHNHle  aerodynamica.  they  also  point 
out  that  tide  waa  a  leault  of  special  emphasia 
durli«  a  pertoC  nMber  than  special  ability. 
They  note  the  Navy's  impressive  eertea  of 
aehieveBDcnu.  which  tncliute  the  Arai  croea-u 
li«  of  the  AUantic  by  air.  the  Orst  emptof* 
mat  of  the  radio  compass  in  aurcraft.  tha 
first  use  of  observation*  of  heavenly  bodiea 
for  fUlnc  aircraft  poaltlon  in  fUfht.  and  the 
operatioii  by  a  naval  odicer  of  the  first  wind 
timnel  Ui  America  at  the  Massachusetts  Ia> 
■titute  of  Technology 

Durinc  the  war  years  the  Navy  developed 
the  rocket  motor  which  will  be  used  in  tha 
Bell  8X-1  this  summer  to  poke  further  into 
the  tran»-sonlc  region  with  the  Idea  of  learn- 
ing mor«;  each  flight  about  the  unknowns  of 
straaa  and  ioada 

Since  1»43.  when  Capt.  LeRoy  Simpler, 
commsnde.-  of  a  Navy  air  squad. on  that  ahot 
down  77  Japaneee  planes,  made  the  first  take- 
off froan  a  carrier  with  the  aid  of  rocket 
booster  units,  the  Navy  haa  been  uaing  thM  | 
development  to  aaelat  heavily  loaded  plane 
of  all  types  Into  the  air  In  short  take-off  nina.  I 

The  Navy's  Truculent  Turtle,  which  broke' 
the  world's  distance  record  by  flying  frooB 
Perth.  Australia,  to  Columbus.  Ohio,  used 
these  Jato  rocket  unlta  In  taking  off  wltb 
ita  heavy  load  of  fuel.  Last  week  this  cor- 
respondent was  permitted  to  tske  part  In  a 
series  of  tests  at  the  naval  air  station  and 
test  center  at  Patuient.  Md..  which  demon- 
strated clearly  that  uae  of  rocket  booster 
eharsas  reduced  normal  take-off  runs  from 
33  to  00  percent  and  gave  the  pilot  of  an  air- 
craft an  ever-present  extra  source  of  p<iwer 
for  use  in  emergenciaa.  thereby  adding  to  tha 
safety  of  operations. 

The  Navy  air  arm's  safety  record  with  Jato 
has  been  alaiort  perfect,  and  tbe  Jato  unlta 
manufactured  by  Aerojet  Corp.,  of  Azusa. 
Calif.,  with  special  fuels  devclqpcd  by  thai 
T«xae  Co..  have  been  granted  tbm  flrst  ap- 
prcved-type  oertlficate  for  rocket  cngtnee 
ever  issued  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Admin- 
latratkm  for  uae  as  auxiliary  power  plants 
on  passenger-carrying  aircraft. 

Jato  motol^  reeemhls  small  compressed  air 
bottles,  each  having  a  small  orifke  at  01^  end  j 
froHTi  which  the  burning  gases  are  relci.sed. 
Attached  to  the  wloga  or  fuselage  of  alrcrall>J 
tbay  are  discharged  electrically  acuedlin  1 
the  wish  of  the  pilot  wtien  he  needs  them. 

One  of  the  draw-backs  to  the  uae  of  rocket 
w   chargea   on   carriers   has    been    tbe  { 
created,  but  development  work  on  tba ' 
creatlQD  of  a  smokeless  unit  Is  tinder  way. 
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Ttmmlay.  July  I.  1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speak-] 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  June  27  ofver 
8UU0D  WBAL.  BalUmore.  Md.: 

Ladles  aiul  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, because  I  have  been  so  deeply  ron- 
oerxMd  by  the  large  number  of  senous  air 
accidents  in  the  past  few  \^e:ka.  I  have  In- 
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to  know,  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
gets  around  to  writing  up  that  report.  Just 
what  they  thought  cau«ed  the  accident, 
especially  when  they  are  technically  respon- 
sible for  issuing  the  certificate  of  airworthi- 
ness on  that  ship. 

It  win  be  argued  by  some  that  the  Board 
has  technical  advisers.  That  may  be  true 
but  with  the  top-notchers  in  aviation  being 
gobbled  up  by  the  large  airplane  companies 
at  fubulous  salaries,  the  Government  must 
of  necessity  take  second-best  advisers  at  the 
salaries  they  are  allowed  to  offer. 

The  so-called  Safety  Board  Is  solely  re- 
sponsible to  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  All  investiga- 
tions and  reports  are  signed  by  the  Board. 
The  certificate  of  airworthiness  given  to  each 
airship  Is  made  out  under  the  authority 
Board.  Minimum  safety  standards  are  also 
determined  by  tbe  Board,  and  let  me  repeat, 
the  members  of  this  Board  have  no  technical 
knowledge  of  aviation. 

Would  anyone  be  so  foolish  as  to  place  a 
layman  at  the  head  of  a  surgical  division  of 
a  hospital?  Of  course  not.  but  the  compari- 
son is  not  any  more  ridiculous  than  to  send 
a  law  professor  out  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  caused  an  explosion  in  a 
ship  for  which  he  had  issued  a  certificate  of 
airworthiness. 

On  June  15  the  President  appointed  the 
following  board  to  make  an  investigation 
Into  air  safety.  The  members  of  the  board 
are  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker.  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics; Brig.  Gen.  M.  W.  Arnold,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association;  James 
M.  Landls.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board:  H.  B.  Cox.  American  Air  Lines  pilot; 
and  Theodore  P.  Wright.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrator. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  we  must  wait 
until  14S  people  lost  their  lives  within  a 
short  space  of  time  before  we  decide  to  make 
an  investigation  into  air  safety.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  their  recommenda- 
tions will  be. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  16, 
Hon.  Chaxlks  A.  Wolvxhton.  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, had  the  following  to  say  In  reference  to 
the  President's  Air  Safety  Board: 

"As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  the  committees  exten- 
sive hearings  on  air  safety  tbe  committee  has 
had  occasion  to  hear  the  testimony  of  all  of 
these  men  or  representatives  of  the  organ- 
izations which  they  represent.  The  com- 
mittee heard  both  Mr.  Landis  and  Mr.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority, respectively.  Mr.  John  W.  Crowley. 
Jr..  acting  director  of  research,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ramspeck,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House,  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  Air.  Transport  Association. 
Finally,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  was 
represented  by  its  president,  David  L. 
Behncke.  and  members  of  the  association 
employed  by  different  air  lines  appeared; 
Ernest  A.  Cutrell,  American  Airlines;  Robert 
N.  Buck,  Trans  world:  J.  E.  Wood.  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  in  addition  to  John  M.  Dickinson  and 
Brant  W.  Phillips,  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee and  gave  testimony. 

"It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  make  available  to  the  new  investigating 
board  appointed  by  tbe  President  all  of  the 
testimony  and  other  information  supplied  to 
this  committee  by  over  a  himdred  witnesses 
who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee's air-safety  investigation.  It  U  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  new  board  will  be  able 
to  further  add  to  our  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
prevent  recurrences  of  these  accidents. 

"I  assure  the  House  that  the  Committee 
on   Intersute   and  Foreign  Commerce  will 


continue  its  own  investigation  of  all  air  ac- 
cidents in  recent  months,  and.  of  course,  in- 
clude those  that  have  so  recently  happened ." 

Mr.  WoLVKKToN  did  not  add.  however,  that 
his  Republican-dominated  committee  had 
been  procrastinating  about  air  safety  since 
the  beginning  of  tbe  Eightieth  Congress  in 
January  and  that  up  until  this  very  day.  tio 
report  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  cora- 
mittee. 

On  June  16,  1M7,  Congressman  Bknoi», 
of  Ohio,  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House 
calling  for  the  immediate  installation  of 
radar  altimeter  equipment  in  all  licensed 
aircraft.  The  resolution  also  instructs  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  require  Immedi- 
ately the  installation  of  ground  control  ap- 
proach equipment  at  all  airports  from  which 
commercial  aircraft  are  licensed  to  opera'4. 
The  resolution  also  requires  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  order  the  Immediate  in- 
stallation of  omnidirectional  systems  of 
radio  beams  on  all  commercial  airways  aiid 
a  complete  report  by  the  Board  of  their  safety 
regulation  service. 

Without  further  legislative  authority  frcm 
Congress,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hid 
the  authority  to  prevent  the  kind  of  uir 
disaster  which  snuffed  out  145  lives  on  May 

29.  May  30,  and  June  14.  It  hac  a  moral  and 
legal  obligation  to  use  that  power  and  the 
House  (  f  Representatives  should  demand 
that  they  use  that  power  at  once. 

Howard  Hughes  has  voluntarily  begUn  the 
installation  of  radar  altimeter  equipment 
in  all  the  TWA  planes.  It  is  his  statement 
that  four  of  the  six  recent  airplane  disasters 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  planes  had 
been  equipped  with  proper  radar  altimeter 
equipment.  The  Army  Air  Forces  employed 
this  equipment  throughout  the  war.  There 
is  no  reason  whatsoever  thet  this  equipment 
cannot  be  installed.  I  am  confident  that 
the  great  electrical  manufacturing  industry 
would  give  priority  to  the  manufacturing  of 
such  equipment.  Why  does  not  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  act? 

Throughout  the  war  the  Army  employed 
ground  control  approach  equipment.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Installation  of  such 
equipment  at  airports  would  be  expensive. 
This  consideration  dwindles  Into  insignifi- 
cance when  we  realize  that  human  lives  are 
at  stake,  that  the  airplane  Industry  if>  a 
great  and  growing  one,  and  before  all  else 
must  guarantee  the  safety  of  its  passengers. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  the  author- 
ity. It  can  refuse  to  license  the  operation 
of  commercial  aircraft  from  any  field  which 
4oes  not  have  such  equipment. 

There  were  several  plane  crashes  in  south- 
west Virginia  during  the  past  few  months 
in  which  the  pilots  were  blown  off  their  radio 
beam  and  were  lost.  These  crashes  occurred 
at  night.  The  investigators  of  these  crash<« 
stated  that  if  the  proper  radlo-dlrectionul 
equipment,  namely,  the  omnidirectional  sys- 
tem, or  radio  beams  had  been  in  use,  these 
plane  crashes  could  have  been  averted. 

More  than  50  people  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Eastern  Air  Lines  crash  in  Maryland  on  May 

30.  Newspaper  reports  on  that  air  crash  in- 
dicated that  some  machinist  had  unwit- 
tingly filed  a  cormecting  bolt  when  he  should 
not  have  done  so.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Is  also  responsible  for  the  adequacy  of 
maintenance  work.  The  air  lines  have  ex- 
panded rapidly:  they  have  introduced  new 
equipment  but  they  have  failed  to  keep  their 
ground-maintenance  work  up  to  proper 
standards.  It  Is  time  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  did  something  about  cor- 
recting ground-crew  maintenance  work. 

The  pilot  of  the  American  Airlines  which 
crashed  at  LaOuardla  Airfield  on  May  29 
stated  that  he  could  have  used  a  longer 
runway  but  that  the  longer  runway  had 
undulations  and  many  bumps  in  it  and. 
in  his  opinion,  should  not  be  used.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  la  responsible  for 
the  checking  of  airport  conditions.  When 
we   remember   that   this   experienced   pilot 


chose  to  take  a  shorter  runway  rather  than 
^one  which  he  knew  to  be  of  adequate  length 
because  the  longer  runway  was  In  bad  con- 
dition, when  we  remember  that  40  people 
loet  their  llvee  becauae  that  runway  waa 
in  such  shape  that  the  pilot  ehoee  to  uee 
another  one — a  shorter  one — it  fills  me  per- 
sonally with  intense  rage.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  got  to  be  made  to  face  tta 
responsibilities. 

la  the  past  10  ytan  the  aircraft  indus- 
try received  more  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  any  other  industry  probably 
In  American  history,  with  the  exception  of 
railroads.  The  Government  has  financed 
airports  throughout  the  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  financed  aircraft  research  and 
development  work.  An  entire  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  sold  by  the  Government 
during  the  war  on  the  romance  and  glamor 
of  the  aviation  industry.  During  the  war  tha 
Government  trained  2,000.000  young  men 
either  as  pilots,  mechanics. '  ground  crew,  or 
service  personnel.  Equipment  has  been  aold 
to  the  air  lines.  In  every  possible  way  tbe 
Government  has  assisted  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, actually  with  what  amounts  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  either  in  terms  of  publicity, 
research,  training  of  the  labor  supply,  build- 
ing of  airports,  transfer  of  equipment. 
There  Is  no  industry  in  the  country  today 
that  has  had  so  many  of  the  things  neces- 
sary to  it  underwritten  by  the  Government 
or  provided  by  the  Government  and  prob- 
ably there  is  no  industry  in  the  country 
which  will  make  as  much  money  or  haa 
such  a  tremendous  future  before  It. 

It  is  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  Gov- 
ernment exercise  Its  authcaity  and  guarantee 
safety  Insofar  as  this  is  humanly  poeeible 
within  the  aviation  industry. 

Surely  from  among  that  2.000.000  trained 
aviators  and  aeronautical  experts  in  thla 
country  we  could  find  men  highly  trained  In 
air  safety  to  head  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  If  I  were  a  member  of  that  Board,  in 
the  face  of  the  recent  air  disasters,  I  would 
quit  and  ask  the  President  to  appoint  some- 
one in  my  place  who  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  prevent  future  air  catastrophes. 
But  be  that  as  It  may,  the  Civil  Aerot.autice 
Board  la  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
using  every  possible  precaution  to  assure  air 
safety,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  further 
procrastination  should  lead  to  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  in  unnecessary  aircraft  disasters, 
but  unless  the  President's  committee  tells  tba 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bosurd  what  must  be  done 
to  prevent  future  accidents,  then  It  U  high 
time  the  Congress  did  sometlilng  about  tha 
matter. 


Address  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAS 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHKBBENTATI  WES 
Tuesday.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Chat  Patersoa 
has  recently  been  elected  national  chair- 
man of  the  American  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee at  their  recent  convention  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  From  my  association  with 
him.  I  believe  he  po  sesses  the  good 
ideals  and  qualities  of  leadership  which 
will  guide  and  direct  this  veterans'  or- 
ganization properly. 

General  Bradley  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  June  20,  1941,  and  stressed  a 
challenge  to  all  veterans  in  solving  the 
problems  of  our  Nation.    I  believe  his 
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remarks  »  e  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  al]  of  us. 

Mr.  Spe;  ±er.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  k  Um  Baooaa.  I  wish  to  include 
the  full  m  dreSB  of  General  Bradley  be- 
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WW  cone  from  the  prosperity  and  hap> 
er  tba  Nation  at  large. 

Despite  ita  vast  dollar  leauweea.  the  Fed- 
eral program  of  veteran  raadJOitment  la 
totally  dependent  upon  the  ecooomle.  aodal. 
and  political  fcreea  which  together  guide 
and  direct  our  Nation's  life.  The  veteran 
with  his  bUllon-doUar  beneflta  can  recover  { 
no  more  quickly  t  "d  prcgiees  no  further  than 
this  Nation  of  which  he  U  a  part. 

Deapite  the  baleful  warnings  of  other  pres- 
sure groups,  veterans  of  this  conflict  have 
demonstrated  they  wUl  not  employ  their 
strength  for  ^>eclal  privUege  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation 

In  their  strident  ambition  to  build  a  better 
Ufa  for  themselves  and  their  nation,  veterans 
grow  Impatient  at  delay  and  their  inability 
to  find  ready  aeeeptaaoe  of  new  ideas,  new 
methods,  new  piugiams.  They  resent  tba 
sometimes  painfully  slow  proeeasee  througtk 
which  changea  must  come  in  a  democracy. 
And  they  become  increasingly  angry  in  the 
long-drawn-out  seareh  for  the  security  and 
comfort  which  promlaad  to  be  accessible  In 
peacetime.  But  they  must  remember  that' 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands  the  happy 
adjustment  of  all  tntereata  In  the  common 
good  rather  than  the  satisfaction  of  any  on* 
group.  The  veteran  will  obtain  the  things 
be  wants  when  those  things  arc  available  to 
all  citlaens. 

Many  of  those  who  seek  sddltlcnsl  bene- 
fits sdd  special  privilege  through  ;he  expend  - 
itvm  of  Federal  funda  fall  to  reekon  the 
eventtial  coet  to  thamaalves  of  those  aids. 
At  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
is  St  a  record  peacetime  high,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  complete  self-dependence  can-  , 
no*  Juattflably  be  wasted.  If  veterans  are  to 
call  for  more  and  more  governmental  help, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  that  oppor- 
tunity Is  not  enough,  that  our  economy  doe* 
not  have  room  for  all  our  people.  There  is 
no  such  thing  aa  a  free  ride  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  taxpaylng  citizen.  Veterans 
who  demand  unwarranted  expendittffaa  now 
are  saddling  themselves  with  an  unreason  - 
able  tax  burden  in  future  years. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  match  the 
faith  of  their  young  veterans  in  the  future  i 
of  this  country,  they  must  grant  them  oppor- 
tunity for  Job  aecurity.  Where  we  were  oneel 
compelled  to  defend  democracy  with  the 
strength  of  theae  young  men,  we  must  now 
show  that  democracy  can  work  for  the  en- 
richment of  their  lives. 

For  democratic  government,  to  survive, 
muat  grant  to  ita  people  continuing  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  economic  security.  These 
are  the  guaranteea  we  must  hsve  for  freedom. 
Only  as  long  aa  freedom  remains  a  force  for  | 
human  welfare,  will  men  cherish  freedom  in 
their  hearts  snd  defend  It  with  their  lives. 

We  shall  merit  loyalty  to  democracy  on  th* 
part  of  our  young  veterans  only  as  long  aa 
we  prove  the  superiority  of  democracy 
through  its  schievements.  We  cannut  meet 
the  challenge  of  other  Ideologies  with  labels 
and  reaction.  The  American  people  must  i 
eflir  young  veterans  progress  and  the  oppor- 
timity  for  constant  self -betterment  through- 
out their  busy  lives. 

It  is  not  enotigh  to  dedicate  ourselvee  to 
the  preservation  of  free  initiative  and  the 
guarante*  of  free  expression.  These  are 
rlghta — and  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  the/; 
must  be  bulwarked  with  equal  responslbU' 
Itles.  We  shall  safeguard  thoae  rights  only^ 
aa  long  as  we  can  assure  men  jnrotection  at 
their  opportunity  for  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress. 

Three  weeks  ago,  on  the  third  anniversary 
at  D-day.  I  could  not  help  but  contrast  the 
certainty  we  felt  then  with  the  tucenainty 
that  troubles  so  many  of  us  now.  I  thought 
it  strange  that  aoldiers  could  face  the  ordeal 
of  Invaaion  with  confidence  In  their  ability 
to  complete  the  Job,  and  now  confaaa  uncer- 
tainty In  their  ability  to  gain  security 

I  wonder  If  the  people  of  the  world — and 
If  Amerlcios  in  particular — are  not  hadly  la 
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the  heroic  Filipino  veterans  the  justice 
they  deserve.  I  am  happy  to  make 
this  acknowledgment  on  the  floor  of  this 
HouK  in  fairness  to  a  man  who  at  all 
times  has  fought  for  his  Filipino  com- 
rades in  arms. 


Sound  ami  Popular  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'^IVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ir  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Tribune.  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  Satuiday, 
June  28.  1947: 

SOUND  AND  POPULAK  \-rrO 

Unlike  hte  Ux  reduction  and  labor  bill  ve- 
toes of  last  week.  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's offlclal  disapproval  Thursday  of  the 
wool  price  support  measure  that  had  been 
passed  by  both  branches  of  Congress  was 
overwhelmingly  popular,  because  the  bills 
provisions  were  sgainst  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  and  most  of  Its  people  and  would 
have  benefited  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  wool  growers,  who  already  are  receiv- 
ing far  greater  Government  aid  than  they 
merit. 

The  growers  In  this  country  produce  only 
50  percent  or  less  of  the  wool  tised  by  Amer- 
ican Industry,  yet  to  protect  their  prices  they 
have  persuaded  Congress  in  the  past  to  Im- 
poaa  a  tariff  f  17  cents  a  poiwd  on  the  other 
half  of  the  necesaary  supply  that  must  be 
imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Furthermore,  the  American  growers  secured 
from  Congress  legislation  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supports  a  price  of  43.3 
cenU  a  pound  to  them  by  purchasing  any 
and  all  wool  offered  lor  sale  here  below  that 
flgtwe.  Not  content  with  those  rich  bene- 
fits, the  growers  prevailed  upon  the  current 
Congress  to  pass  this  latest  bill  authorizing 
even  higher  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  against 
foreign  wool  Imports,  which  the  President 
disapproved  quite  properly. 

Taking  a  position  In  his  veto  mes.sage  du- 
plicating that  of  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment. President  Truman  objected  to  features 
of  the  measure  he  felt  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  International  relations  and  said  that 
enactment  of  the  law  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. The  Chief  Executive  stated  further 
that  It  would  be  a  blow  to  American  leader- 
ahlp  In  world  affairs  to  pass  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  additional  barriers  to  the  impor- 
tation of  wool  Into  this  coiintry  Just  st  a 
time  when  the  United  States  Government 
was  taking  a  leading  part  In  the  United  Na- 
tions conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
which  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  reducliig 
trade  barriers  and  to  draft  a  charter  for  an 
International  trade  organization. 

That  argument  alone  Justified  President 
Truman  s  veto,  but  If  further  proof  was 
needed  he  could  have  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  bUl  woxild  have  given  the 
wool  growers  additional  Government  assist- 
ance that  they  do  not  need  or  deserve,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  successftil.  It  would  have  had  harm- 
ful effect  upon  the  textile  woolen  manufac- 
turing Industry,  which  made  the  matter  es- 
pecially Interesting  to  Greater  Lawrence  and 
lU  people,  and  would  have  added  consider- 
ably to  the  prices  paid  by  the  pubUc  for  all 


woolen  goods.  For  more  important  reasons 
than  one.  the  President's  action  was  as  sotind 
and  laudable  as  it  was  popular. 


Civilian  Board  of  Final  Review  of  Armed 
Forces  Disdiarget  aod  Dissustais 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1947 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill.  H.  R.  4019.  which  would 
create  the  Civilian  Board  of  Final 
Review  of  Armed  Forces  Discharges  and 
Dismissals  and  grant  it  full  authority  to 
review  any  discharge  or  dismissal  during 
World  War  II  and  to  issue  a  new  certifl- 
cate  if  the  facts  show  that  an  injustice 
has  been  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  final  court  of  appeal,  free  from  any 
charges  of  bias  or  prejudice,  to  any  for- 
mer member  of  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II  who  feels  that  his  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  is  unjust.  It  would 
accomplish  this  by  setting  up  a  five-man 
board  of  civilian.s,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
with  full  power  to  review  any  discharge 
or  dismissal  upon  application  by  any 
former  serviceman  whose  dismissal  or 
discharge  was  adjudged  or  executed  after 
the  beginning  of  selective  service  ard 
before  the  official  termination  of  World 
War  II.  The  board  would  be  given  pwwer 
to  review  all  records  and  decisions  on  the 
case,  and  by  majority  opinion  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  type  of  discharge  or 
dismissal  previously  given.  Jurisdiction 
could  be  assumed  by  the  board  on  rec- 
ommendation of  two  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers following  application  by  the  former 
serviceman. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganisation  Act  of  1946,  the  final 
power  to  correct  injustices  in  military  rec- 
ords was  vested  in  the  Congress.  The  Re- 
organization Act.  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  legislative  work-load,  banned  the  in- 
troduction of  private  bills  of  this  char- 
acter. As  a  substitute,  the  act  empowered 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Treas- 
ury—with respect  to  the  Coast  Guard- 
to  create  boards  of  civilian  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  their  respective  departments, 
and  through  them,  to  authorize  the  cor- 
rection of  any  military  or  naval  record 
where  in  their— the  Secretary's— judg- 
ment such  action  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect an  error  or  to  remove  an  injustice. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretaries  of  the  va- 
rious departments  were  given  the  same 
jurisdiction  as  had  formerly  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  Congress  in  this  respect. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  has  been,  in 
practice,  to  deny  the  veteran's  right  of 
appeal.  By  leaving  the  power  of  review 
at  the  discretion  of  secretaries  of  the  de- 
partments. Congress  has,  in  effect,  asked 
the  impossible.  It  has  asked  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  review  be  granted  by  the 


same  "judge"  who  has  previously  ap- 
proved of  the  decision  in  the  case.  Thus, 
In  the  regulations  governing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Secretary  of  War's  Board,  the 
Board  is  proliibited  from  reviewing  any 
case  "wherein  final  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretciry,  the  Under  Secretary,  or 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War."  Not 
only  does  this  provision  of  the  act,  there- 
fore, vest  final  jurisdiction  in  the  armed 
services,  thereby  breaking  a  historic 
precedent  in  the  sequence  of  military  ap- 
peal, but  It  seriously  limits  the  granting 
of  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  R.  4019.      It  divorces  the 
services  entirely  from  final  review  of  dis- 
charges and  dismissals.     It  removes  any 
charge  oi  prejudice  or  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  reviewers.     It  insures  flnality  of 
review,  yet  it  attempts  to  prevent  whole- 
sale reexamination  of  military  records  by 
laying  down  strict  but  fair  requirements 
for  acceptance  of  jurisdiction.     It  will 
not  interfere  with  the  system  of  military 
or  naval  justice.     I  oelieve  it  will  correct 
a  legislative  error  which  is  causing  a 
grave  injustice  to  be  done  to  many  for- 
mer servicemen. 
The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 
H.  R.  4019 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944  to  create  a  clvUian  board 
to  review  discharges  and  dismissals  from 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
pvirposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  301  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Civilian  Board  of  Final  Review  of  Armed 
Forces  Discharges  and  Dismissals  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
to  be  com(>oeed  of  five  civilians  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  ahaU 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
as  Its  Chairman.  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  (rf  $15,000 
a  year  and  shall  hold  office  until  such  time 
as  the  Congress  shall,  by  concurrent  reaolo- 
tion.  determine  tliat  the  Board  baa  fulfilled 
the  duties  placed  upon  it  by  subsection  (c). 
Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  In 
the  manner  prescribed  for  cn-iginal  appoint- 
ment to  such  Board. 

"(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  ahall 
be  In  the  DUtrict  of  Colxmibia.  The  Board 
is  authorized  to  appoint  such  personnel  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
review  the  type  and  nature  of  the  discharge 
or  dismissal  from  service  In  the  armed  foroea 
of  the  United  States  of  any  former  member 
of  such  forces  who  Is  not  under  sentence  sd- 
judged  by  a  court  martial  where  ( 1 )  such  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  was  executed,  or  was  ad- 
Judged  by  a  court  martial,  after  September 
15.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  official  termination 
date  of  World  War  II  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUte:  (2)  such  former  member 
at,  if  such  former  member  Is  deceased,  tba 
surviving  spouse,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  ispra 
aantatlve  of  such  former  member  filea  with 
the  Board  a  request  for  such  review  ( A )  with- 
in 10  years  after  the  date  of  the  exeomion 
of  such  discharge  or  dismissal,  or  (B)  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
sentence  adjudged  by  court  martial  cr  ot 
death  while  ssrvli«  auch  sentence,  whichever 
of  the  dates  determined  according  to  lA)  aad 
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Is  th^  Utar:  «n4  (9)   aftsr  preliminary 

by  the  Board,  at  least  two  mem- 

Boartf  baUer*  tbat  tbe  type  or 

nature  oClsuch  ^ttdtmnfft  «r  tflHBiasal  may  be 
levtew  Wf  Um  BoMPd  shall  be  based 
available  records  relating  to  the 
the  armed  forces  of  such  discharged 
or  dlsrala  lad  former  member  and  such  other 
ts  may  be  preacBtMl  toy  such  former 
(jr  the  survlTlnf  ipoiae.  next  of  kin. 
pMMBtettv*.  WIlUMSiis  Shall  be 
to  prsiint  taaUaoiay.  either  in 
by  aflklavU.  and  such  discharged  or 
farmer  member  or  the  surviving 
xiext  of  kin,  or  legal  representative 
■hall  b«  Jlowed  to  appear  before  the  Board 
to  ptnoi  or  toy  counsel :  ^rorMrd,  That  the 
1.'  M  used  in  this  subMCtloii. 
■hall  be  iorutruad  to  include,  among  others, 
accredits  I  reprtaaoU lives  of  retersns'  organi- 
sations ncogiUMd  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration under  section  aOO  of  the  act  of  June 
(PuMIc  lAW  No.  844.  74th  Cong.) 
The  Buar  1  shall,  on  the  concurrence  of  three 
3t  Its  members,  have  authority  to 
qorrect.  or  modify  any  dlschsrge  or 
In  accordance  with  the  facts  pre- 
toht  and  to  issue  a  new  certlflcAte  with 
reapaeC  U  <  the  separatloa  from  the  service  of 
fornier  member  of  the  annad  forces. 
Where  th?  Board  has  fully  reviewed  any  dla- 
dismlasal.  such  review  shall  be  final, 
(d)  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  of  sepa- 
ration tsiued  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  no 
bounty.  I  ack  pay.  pension,  or  sUowance  shall 
be  held  t  >  have  accrued  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  su  ch  certificate  is  tasoad. 

T  !•  SaereCary  of  War.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ki  vy.  and  the  accretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (wlti  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard)  are 
autbortzi  d  and  directed  to  furnish  the  Board 
with  oerified  copies  of  such  of  the  svallable 
recorda  r  elating  to  any  former  member  of  the 
armed  fo  -ees  as  the  Board  may,  from  time  to 
time.  req|aest." 

SecttoB  Wn  of  the  Lestislative  Reor- 
gantntloh  Act  at  MM  la  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  eid  thereof  the  following  "Nothing 
In  thia  section  shall  authorise  the  corre<rtlon 
of  any  dl  icharge  or  dlamlsaal  which  has  prc- 
vlouaiy  teen  fully  reviewed  by  the  Civilian 
Pinal  Review  of  Armed  Forces  Dls- 
ind  Dismissals  created  by  section 
Ml  «f  th'  t  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1044.  as  I  mended." 
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Mr.  FOAOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Juzie 
M.  It47.  Mr.  W.  W.  Lynch,  vice  pr^ident 
of  tht  T  "xas  Power  t  Lifht  Co..  appeared 
btfort  t|ic  Atrtcultural  Subrommlttee  on 
or  another  body.  He 
Id  lisUmony  soma  vary  aklU- 
■latenenU  and  ertmdtd 
his  reoakrks  In  opposition  to  the  rural 
electrtAi  attoa  procram.  and  particularly 
to  the  I  BawaUug  plant  now  being  built 
by  the  trasos  River  Electric  Transmls- 
•ion  Coi  iperaUve.  k>cated  between  Tem- 
ple and  Belton.  Ttex.  Mr.  Ljnch  ateks 
to  plan!  suspicion  of  Um  fvagram's  ob- 
JectiTes  and  operations,  and  to  promote 
restrictions  which  would  cripole  effec- 


tive administration  of  the  Rural  Electrl- 
flcatlon  Act. 

So  many  misinterpretations  and 
tortions  are  contained  in  the  testlmc 
of  this  Texas  Power  k  Light  Co.   vtc 
president  that  I  feel  that  some  re 
should  reflect  at  least  a  partial  ansi 
The  following  points  illustrate  .^me 
the  type  of  statements  which  are  calf 
lated.  if  noi  intended,  to  mislead  th( 
Members  of  this  Congress : 

First.  He  gave  a  very  misleading  pJc« 
ture  of  his  company's  ability  to  suppl] 
dependable  service. 

Mr.  Lynch  presented  13  voltmetei 
charts,  most  of  which  showed  voltag< 
regulation  on  the  order  of  1  or  2  per- 
cent, as  "evidence  of  the  high  standard 
of  service  rendered."  These  chart 
mean  nothing.  First  of  all.  there  ar« 
43  points  of  delivery.  Mr.  Lynch  sai( 
nothing  of  what  exists  at  the  other  31 
points.  Moreover,  each  chart  that  MrJ 
Lynch  did  present  gives  the  picture  fc 
a  single  day.  The  particular  day.s  use 
were  selected  by  the  company.  Obvl« 
ously,  the  company  would  not  sel< 
days  on  which  the  poorest  service  wi 
rendered.  Mr.  Lynch  failed  to  presei 
any  charts  at  all  for  12  out  of  the 
cooperatives  served  by  T.  P.  k  L.  an< 
which,  according  to  recent  studies  bj 
independent  consulting  engineers.  ha( 
Instances  of  voltage  regulation  of 
much  as  14  percent. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  some  of  the  Oth« 
30  points  of  delivery  that   Mr.   Lyi 
did  not  mention  and  that  open  to  qi 
tlon  hi.s  entire  presentation.     The  He 
ton  County  Electric  Cooperative,  for 
ample,  had  a  volftV*  regulation  of   1^ 
percent   between   April   21   and  May 
1947.    The  Cooke  County   Electric 
operative  Association  had  a  voltage 
ulation  of  9.1  percent  on  May  28.  11 

The  Navarro  County  Electric  Cooper a« 
tlve  for  which  Mr.  Ljmch  showed  a  2 
percent  regulation  on  August  9  and  U 
was  found  to  have  a  voltage  regulatk 
three  times  as  great  or  8  5  percent 
October  7.  1946. 

The  Comanche  County  Electric  Cooj 
erative  Association  reported  on  Marci 
20,  *We  are  having  quite  a  number 
complaints  from  our  memt>ers  on   ac^ 
count  of  the  almost  dally  outrages  wi 
are  having  at  the  present  time,  due 
the  overloaded  Texas  Power  *  Ut) 
equipment." 

These  actual  cmses  of  poor  service  dem^ 
onstrate  that  Mr.  Lynch's  statement 
certainly  not  representative. 

Second.  He  attempted  to  cover  up 
ctimpany's  record  of  poor  service  by 
crefttUBg  the  co-op  facilities. 

The  osM^  of  tnadtquaf  service  re{> 
to   the   company   by    distribution   ct."  i  ^r 

Mr.  Lynch  sUted— 

were  due  to  the  kwdid  wopsriUVa  faciui 
at  dallvary  poinu  aad  lo  tba  uadtily  U 

Un«a  of  the  dtatribuUoa 


■very    competent    Mwinaer    knoi 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hai 
proper  vallate  regtilation  on  any 
t«n  unlea  wati  regulation  exists  at 
source  of  power.    As  has  already 
shown,  the  mcmter  cooperatives  of 
Braaos  River  Tm— ill  i  iii  Electric 


living  dependable 
>wer  k  Light  Ca'i 

>ubtedly  aware  of 

^nly  explanation  of 

lent  the  purpose  of 

problem  of  inade- 

illvery  points  with 
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\,  however,  that  the 

have    distribution 

power    company 
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ire  not  an  efiBcient 

le  load  centers  of 

iral  territory. 

to  explain  away 
of  inadequate  de- 
Lynch  states  that 
fht  Co.  will  furnish 
than  the  Brazos 
Beet  lie  Cooperative 
sratlves.     Yet.   Mr. 
fs  that  the  number 
in  itself  mpan'np- 
Ition  and  adequacy 
that  make  for  de- 

to  an  offer  of  his 

delivery  points  at 
.  But  he  neglect"^  to 
le  cooperatives  were 
la  fide  di5Cussion  of 

to  meet  the  power 
itives.     It  must  be 

inys  proposal  of 
9  months  after 
led  an  REA  loan  to 

m  generation  ard 

-a  fact  which  in- 
k.  as  has  been  the 
[advanced  purely  us 
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tlve.  Inc.  The  T.  P.  &  L.  ofDcials  say  that 
their  rate  reductions  were  not  associated 
with  competition. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  first  reduction 
occurred  Just  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
negotiations  between  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  area  and  the  officials  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  generating  and  transmission 
system. 

The  second  cut  in  rates  was  made 
shortly  after  the  REA  announced  it 
would  finance  such  a  generating  and 
transmission  co-op. 

The  third  cut  was  made  on  March  20. 
1941.  Just  12  days  after  the  initial  REA 
allocation  to  the  Transmission  Coopera- 
tive when  the  company  made  a  further 
reduction  in  its  discount  which  brought 
the  average  rate  down  to  approximately 
65  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  a  total 
reduction  of  approximately  60  percent 
during  the  formation  of  a  competitive 
generation  and  transmission  system. 

In  July  1945.  Just  as  the  Transmission 
Cooperative  wis  anticipating  a  resump- 
tion of  construction  work  stopped  by  the 
war,  the  company  placed  in  effect  a  rate 
purporting  to  be  56  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour.  This  rate,  however,  was  restricted 
to  rural  loads  of  less  than  50  kilowatts. 
To  larger  loads,  a  substantially  higher 
rate  was  applied.  In  other  words,  the 
Company  sought  to  put  itself  in  a  po.si- 
tion  where  it  could  dictate  the  coopera- 
tives' service  policies. 

Such  is  the  background  of  this  strange 
statement  by  Mr.  Lynch: 

It  took  time  to  appraise  and  understand 
working  with  the  cooperatlTcs,  and  setting 
proper  rates  and  charges. 

Fifth.  He  gave  a  deceptive  picture  of 
his  company's  level  of  rates. 

Mr.  Lynch  claims  that  the  level  of 
rates  charges  by  Texas  Power  li  Light  Co. 
to  rural  cooperatives  has  been  consistent- 
ly below  the  national  average  of  such 
rates  and  is  presently  one  of  the  lowest 
in  the  country. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  rate  which  the  company  was 
charging  when  the  Brazos  area  coopera- 
tives began  plans  for  their  own  genera- 
tion plant  was  higher  than  the  national 
average  for  wholesale  power  purchased 
at  that  time  by  REA  cooperatives  from 
all  sources,  and  it  was  higher  than  the 
cos*  of  power  from  private  power  com- 
panies. 

What  Mr.  Lynch  should  have  said  Is 
that  since  the  Brazos  River  Cooperative 
came  into  existence,  the  rates  of  Texas 
Power  k  Light  Co.  have  been  lower  thu 
the  national  average. 

The  fact  that  the  T.  P.  It  L.  rates  are 
lower  than  the  national  average  charged 
by  power  companies  does  not — Mr. 
Lynch  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing—reflect any  credit  upon  the  T.  P.  k  L. 
It  Is  a  fact,  revealed  by  a  study  of  Braios' 
own  engineers,  that  the  cost  of  generat- 
ing power  with  fuel-burning  plants  in 
tlie  Texas  gas  fields,  because  of  the  avail- 
able low-cost  fuel  in  Texas,  is  scarcely 
more  than  half  what  It  is  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Sixth.  He  attempted  to  make  his  rates 
lock  good  by  ciUng  a  Georgia  rate  study 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Texas  power 
loads. 


M^.  Lynch's  claim  that  his  company  Is 
a  leader  in  low  rates  to  cooperatives  Is 
based  on  a  report  compiled  by  the  Geor- 
gia Public  Service  Commission.  The 
Georgia  Commission  applied  the  rate 
schedules  of  93  power  suppliers  to  the 
power  demand  and  energy  consumption 
of  12  selected  Georgia  cooperatives.  Con- 
sequently, the  report  shows  what  the  93 
rate  schedules  would  mean  to  those  12 
Georgia  co-ops.  The  experience  of  those 
cooperatives  in  other  States  who  actually 
purchased  power  from  the  93  suppliers 
shows  quite  another  story. 

The  T.  P.  k  L.  average  rate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  load  jf  the  12  Georgia  co- 
operatives was  5.537  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  The  cost  to  the  Texas  co-ops  which 
actually  bought  power  from  T.  P.  k  L. 
was  5.9  cents.  Bonneville's  rate  applied 
to  the  Georgia  co-ops  was  4.1  cents.  Ac- 
tually the  co-ops  buying  Bonneville  power 
pay  3.6  cents. 

The  TVA  rate  applied  to  the  Georgia 
co-ops  was  6.688  per  kilowatt-hour.  Ac- 
tually the  co-ops  buying  power  from  TVA 
pay  5.4  cents.  Accordingly,  by  using  the 
Georgia  report,  Mr.  Lynch  was  able  to 
show  his  company  lower  than  TVA 
whereas  in  actual  experience  co-ops  buy- 
ing power  from  TVA  pay  less  than  those 
buying  power  from  T.  P.  k  L. 

Seventh.  He  made  statements  regard- 
ing Brazos  costs  and  rates  that  betray 
his  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lynch  states,  "The  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  carrying  out  this  unnecessary 
program  are  such  as  to  indicate  that 
more  money  must  be  allotted  to  finish  the 
job.  The  10,000-kilowatt  steam  power 
plant,  for  example,  is  estimated  to  cost 
$1,219,000,  which  is  about  70  percent  of 
the  present  cost  of  a  plant  of  this  size. 
The  anticipated  costs  of  wholesale  elec- 
tric power  for  resale  to  the  farmers  must 
be  increased.  The  company's  engineers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  costs  will  be 
nearly  double  the  amount  that  the  co- 
-operatives  are  now  paying  for  purchased 
wholesale  electric  power." 

The  facts  are  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  10,000-kilowatt  steam  plant  amounts 
to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  expen- 
diture for  the  Brsuos  system  from  pres- 
ently available  funds.  Much  of  the 
Brazos  system  has  already  been  con- 
structed. Contracts  have  already  been 
let  for -considerable  additional  construc- 
tion and  there  is  absolutely  no  indication 
at  the  present  time  that  the  cost  of 
wholesale  power  to  the  member  coopera- 
tives will  be  even  a  tenth  of  a  mill  more 
than  was  estimated  when  the  last  loan 
was  made  for  the  development  of  Braaos. 
Moreover,  changes  in  design  and  addi- 
tional tie-ins  with  other  power  suiipliers 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  cost  of  power 
to  the  Brasos  cooperatives  even  lower 
than  was  estimated. 

Eighth.  He  erroneously  appraised  the 
"advantage"  to  the  member  co-ops  of 
buying  wholesale  power  fiom  his  organ- 
izations. 

Mr.  Lynch  claims  that  "the  company's 
wholesale  electric  power  rates  to  REA  co- 
operatives are  lower  than  the  transmis- 
sion cooperatives  can  make  available  to 
its  member  cooperatives." 

Here  are  the  facts:  The  T.  P.  It  L. 
wholesale  rate  is  0.56  cent  per  kilowatt- 


hour  for  rural  loads  of  less  than  50  kilo- 
watts and  0.91  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
larger  loads  at  50-percent  load  factor. 
The  cost  of  power  under  this  rate  for 
enough  power  to  meet  the  co-ops'  needs 
including  normal  development  of  rural 
business,  is  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  Braeos — as  contemplated  under 
present  loans — will  supply  it.  Further- 
more the  co-ops  can  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther decreases  when  loads  warrant  fur- 
ther  expansion.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  such  Brazos  rates  will  be  20 
percent  lower  than  the  latest  T.  P.  *  L. 
offer  made  in  an  effort  to  destroy  Brazos. 
What  is  more,  when  the  farmers  of  the 
Brazos  River  area  pay  up  the  loan  on 
their  facilities  they  will  own  a  substan- 
tial property  instead  of  a  stack  of  re- 
ceipted bills. 

Ninth.  He  claims  that  his  company's 
rates  are  lower  than  a  number  of  public 
power  authority  rates. 

Let  us  see  how  the  T.  P.  It  L.  rates  com-' 
pare  with  both  public  and  private  power 
rates  in  cities  where  they  do  not  face 
competition. 

In  Belton  and  Cameron,  the  T.  P.  ft  L. 
charges  $2.18  for  40  kilowatt-hours,  but 
in  San  Marcos  and/or  in  Lampasas  the 
LCRA  charges  only  95  cents  for  this  same 
40  kilowatt-hours.  If  you  use  more  cur- 
rent the  T.  P.  It  L.  will  charge  you  $7.44 
for  250  kiloviatt-hours  in  Cameron  or 
Belton.  while  the  LCRA  will  charge  you 
only  $4.25  in  San  Marcos  or  Lampasas. 
In  the  larger  towns  we  find  the  peo- 
ple of  Temple  still  paying  the  T.  P.  It  L. 
$2.18  for  40  kilowatt-hours  Just  like  the 
people  of  Belton,  Cameron,  or  Hillsboro. 
If  they  use  250  kilowatt-hours.  Temple 
citizens  must  likewise  pay  the  power 
company  $7.44  just  like  their  smaller 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand.  Luling. 
with  a  municipal  plant,  pays  $1.65  for 
40  kilowatt-hours  or  $6.05  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours, and  the  people  of  Vernon 
pay  their  municipal  system  only  $1.20 
for  40-kilowatt-hours  or  $7.25  for  250 
kilowatt-hours. 

When  we  get  into  cities  of  a  still  larger 
population  bracket,  we  find  that  the 
power  company  does  reduce  the  rate,  but 
certainly  not  in  the  same  proportion  that 
municipal  plants  do.  Waco  citizens  pay 
$1.91  for  the  same  40  kilowatt-hours  that 
Austin  citizens  buy  for  $1.71  through 
their  municipally  owned  system  from  the 
LCRA,  and  in  addition,  the  city  of  Austin 
received  in  1945  $107,580  in  lieu  of  the 
$63,528.56  taxes  that  the  city  of  Waco 
received  from  the  taxpaying  T.  P.  k  L. — 
but  do  not  stop  here — in  addition  to  a 
lower  rate,  and  more  money  in  the  city's 
general  fund  than  Waco  got  in  taxes, 
the  city  of  Austin  was  paid  an  additional 
$935,000  in  net  profits  for  the  shear's  op- 
erations. No  wonder  the  power  com- 
pany can  give  anyone  who  threatens  its 
monopoly  a  rate  lower  than  TVA,  but  Is  It 
not  plain  that  the  power  company  gives 
these  rates  at  the  expense  of  the  elec- 
trical users  of  the  cities  where  they  do 
not  face  any  kind  of  competition? 

Tenth.  He  suggests  that  the  energy  to 
be  produced  by  the  co-op  plant  is  not 
needed  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Lynch  describes  the  power  re- 
sources of  his  and  associated  companies 
in  the  area  and  says  that  they  "should 
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without  question  Injure  a  conUnuanoe  of 
the  coirpanys  abtlity  to  provide  ample 
power  f<  T  the  REA  distribution  coopera- 
tives In  his  are*  when  needed. "  He  for- 
to  nentloo  that  the  plMM  for  the 
Sinerat  ng  faeUHlca  wlUch  lie  deacrlbes 
were  m  ide  pubUc  after  the  Braaos  Co- 
oporatlie  announeed  Its  plans  to  buUd 
ItJM  k  Uowatts  of  capacity. 

All  al  Miff,  the  T  P.  Ir  L.  has  said  there 
was  nc  need  for  this  10.000  kilowatt 
capadt^.  and  yet  at  the  .uune  time  the 
and  lis  affiliates  have  an- 
that  they  are  irolng  to  build 
Lilowatts  of  capacity  in  the  .same 
area.  low  could  their  incrtMad  capac- 
ity be  r  ow  needed  if  there  were  no  Bccd 
for  the  It.Ott  kilowatts  of  co-op  capacity 
aM  Hum  years.  And  even  more  remark- 
abteTlV.  Lynch  has  added  30.000  kilo- 
watts i »  the  capacity  which  he  says  his 
eeovai  Icb  will  build  since  January  1047. 
In  that  month  he  wrote  the  president  of 
the  Brijws  Co-op  and  <itated  that  his 
compacies  planned  to  construct  130.000 
kUdvats.  Now  he  says  100.000  kilo- 
watts. The  need  for  power  in  Texaa 
m«st  fee  growing  very  rapidly.  As  a 
matter  >f  fact.  Mr.  Lynch  has  always  in- 
sisted that  the  REA  should  be  held  to 
accoun  ability  planning  in  view  of  the 
acts  th  It  his  conpany  takes  after  RBA 
actk>n  1 1  likely  to  find  that  REA  foresight 
was  bat  ter  than  T  P.  &  L.  hlnd>ight. 

tkm  itta.  He  attempted  to  leave  the 
Impress  km  that  Brazos  project  is  sodal- 
IsUc. 

Thro  Jghout  hia  taallBiony.  Mr  Lynch. 
by  sob  le  insinuation  and  direct  .Uate- 
ment.  ;  ought  to  imply  that  the  Braaos 
Cooper  itive  is  a  tax-free,  subsidized. 
goVemi  nent-owned  agcxwy.  This  is  com- 
pletely false. 

The    3ra«D.s  River  Electric  Traasmls- 
sion  Co  >perative  is  owned  by  the  Braaos 
area  npiU  electric  co-ops  which  In  turn 
by  the  farmers  they  serve. 
\ers  have  borrowed  money  to 
the   Traaminion    Cooperative 
;n  they  have  paid  off  their  loan 
own  their  faculties. 

co-op  pa3rs  interest  on  its 
pays  taxes.  It  is  free  enter- 
It  ^  local  ownership.  And  If  the 
L.  cannot — as  Mr.  Lynch  sees  as 
— "survive  in  the  same  area"  It 
will  slfl  iply  be  because  T.  P.  *  L.  cannot 
furnlafc  poiaFcr  aa  cfBciently.  as  cheaply, 
and  ks  tepeodably  as  the  Braaos  farmers. 
If  thLs  happens  It  would  be  strictly  ac- 
conttm  to  the  mJea  of  competition  that 
lM#«  a  ways  prevailed  in  a  free-enter- 
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entire  attack  prenented  by  Mr. 
upon  cooperatively  owned  gen- 
or  tnuuMlHlM  fMilUes  dlrect- 
the  9tMn  rttral  elec^nflca- 
ilOD  pr^ram  through  innuendo,  adds  one 
to  UN  growing  reonrd  of 
wbo  would  willingly 
retard  the  Nation's  welfare  in  orde*-  to 
advanc  e  their  own  private  gain. 

The  electric  cooperatives,  financed  by 
REA.  i^re  showing  their  worth  every- 
pou  go  across  the  country.  Tbcy 
a  Job  that  the  private  poim 
at  first  said  oouJd  not  be  done, 
■ad  ladw  that  the  co-opa  have  shown  it 
can  be  done  the  pil— >g  power  compa- 
nies ai  t  waging  a  concerted  drive  to  re- 


gain that   monopoly  over   rural   powt 
that  they  once  had. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Ruri 
Klectriflcation  Administration  in  Its 
tira  loan  program,  whether  for  cooper 
tiv^  owned  distritHitlon  systems  or  fc 
the  limited  number  of  eooporativel 
owned  generation  and  transmission  facll;j 
Itles.  b  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  hai 
electric  power  at  the  lowaK  posall 
ratee  consistent  with  good  boglneM 
apement  of  tbelr  electric  %ysteaas. 
private  power  companies  In  their 
mgs  with  fanners,  as  the  record 
have  been  motivated  by  a  totally  d Jferei 
principle:  "Ctaaria  all  the  trafBc 
bear."  And  ttala.  as  the  record 
further,  has  been  the  guiding  pnncii 
of  T  P  ft  L.  In  tlw  past  and.  it  may 
deduced  from  Mr.  lunch's  testimui 
remains  its  guiding  principle  today. 


Probe  Bares  Plif  lit  of  Vets  Uader  GI  B^ 

SXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IH  THg  HOCSE  OF  RKPRCSENTATIVn 
Tnesdat.Juiv  1.  1947 

Mr     RAMEY       Mr.    Speaker,    und^ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri 
o«B.  I  Inchide  the  following  article  fi 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Ji 
27. 1947.  and  Justification  from  the  r« 
to  accompany  H.  R.  240; 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monltorf  ] 
Pkobz  Babss  Pucht  or  Vns  Unocb  GI  Bt 

New     Toaa.— Cams     of     baiul-to-aK 
czlctcuce  on  the  part  of  Teterans  attpn< 
college  under  the  OI  blU  of  rlght.'s     .;id 
consequent  raptd  dmintng  at  their  s.ivii 
■re  reported  by  the  social  research  laborat 
at  Um  City  CoUegc  of  New  York,  depiir 
d  sodoiogy. 

iBddMiu  of  financial  bardahip.  Inadeqi 
housing,  and  resulting  dlwouragement 
student-veterans  arc  clt«d  by  the  re 
labcratory  following  a  «- month  surrty 
living  conditions  of  387  married  and 
veterans  and  35  nonveterana. 

Tbe  aampllng  of  veteraaa  was  taken 
amcog  thoae  living  at  booM.  in  Army 
\m  housing  project  loeatad  at  One  Hur 
Thlrty-alghth  8U«««  aad  iMBrtsrdaaa  Avi 
for  single  veteraaa  attending  aMtropcUl^ 
coIl«?g«a).  and  at  the  Camp  Shatilu'hc 
projects  tor  married  vetemns. 

The  survey   was  eanrted  out   In 
tlon  with  the  collage's  Veterans'  Aaauctatl 

Tttt    report    abowed    that    the    ai 
marrtag  veteran  attending  coUege  is  fc 
to  ipand  gm.M  monthly  and  the  ai 
alacla  m-OI  IMJl.  tn  order  to  live 

It  polatad  out  that  there  U  a  coaatc 
nbte   irap   between    thaaa   expcndlturea 
suteustence   allowancea  tinder   the   GI 
which  permiu  marrted  veterans  a  mont 
maximum  of  gM)  and  single  veteraiu 

Nconttat  to  the  report,  tbe  bkm*  tmf 
and  eunalstent  source*  for  meeUng 
defldk  between  cspcndlturea  and  incoa* 
personal  aavUiga  and  eaahlng  in  of 
aaant  bonds.  !%•  average  monthly 
drawal  by  married  veterans  was  given  aa 
and  for  single  vetcrsBS,  gg0.3S. 

In  tbe  caa*  of  married  veterans,  somol 
the  deficit  is  made  up  through  lnc<  me 
wives'  full-  and  part-time  jobs. 


report  eontintied, 

ran's  savings  cannct 

tbe  chief   p\irpas<; 

[Itself  being  defeated 

le  veterans  wbo  can 

bonds  are   beinif 

\iiUy  to  stop  purcbas- 

them  tn  t>e2orc  their 

reached." 

lat  the  iitudent-vet- 
can  be  laid  to  th-s 
rblch  was  passed  be- 
r.  did  not  anticipate 
Ivlng  coats. 

I  was  another  problem 

Of  60  rruu-ried  vet- 

|uacy  of  quarters.  3.> 

>lr  housing  factlltlct 

ly;  42  09  percent  snltl 

pinadequate  for  enter  • 

lalntalned  that  faclll- 

oomfort:  and  16  per- 

\M  not  iMve  privacy. 

that,  while  veterann. 
;ic.  are  not  looking  t.i 
kl  support,  student- 
itmum  uf  1119  18  for 
single  veterans.  It 
is  meet  even  though 
^es  tuive  no  Intentlo*! 
stop  working  or  cf 
rt-time  Jobs  ahouli 
granted. 

77  accompanying 

12461 


rfore  it  for  study  no- 
>ject  under  considers - 

Es  were  held  at  which 
trlcAn  Legion,  thit 

rs.  the  American  Vet- 

the  Regular  Veterans 
I  of  Congreaa.  and  thr 


ct. 

(celling  governing  the 
alowance  was  enacted 
kw  679.  Scventy-nlntli 
It  8.  1M6  Immc- 
lent  numrrtma  eom- 
on-thr-)ob  trate- 
linns.  latMr  unions,  and 
^t  tbe  celling  h.^d  been 
to  make  the  ben-| 
s  Readjustment  Acti 
Iterans  for  whom  It  was' 
]  ceUlngs  are  considered 
ise  s  great  number  of 
entering  upon  aj 
on-the-job  training? 
oouraea  as  they  had 

llevea  that  thU  objec- 
juattAably  be  relieved 
is  daeaMd  an  effective 

for    establishing    the 

lyment  of  subststenc* 

^the-Job  trslning  pro- 

Oovernment  subsist* 

tted  but.  In  the  Jndg-i 

thin  point  la  not 

set  out  In  H.  R    34d. 

section  a  of  the  blllj 
ragraph  11  (b)  2*  of 
^terans  Regulation  No. 
>re  than  4  years  of  full- 
of  the  present  a-vear 
ilttee  takes  Into  con- 
la     Ade     job-trslnlng 
not    apprenuceable. 
be   eoAcluded    in    the 
ivlded  in  the  original 
[these  eoximm  had  been 
ins  prior  to  Intro- 
la  contained   In  para- 
Law  6^.  and  It  is  felt 
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that  tbe  trainees  should  not  be  prejudiced 
by  their  curuUment.  Moreover,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  other  standards  will  tend  to 
Ktablliac  the  program  and  prevent  the  undtie 
extenslasi  of  oouraea  beyond  their  legitimate 
objective  point. 


Btueprint  far  Total  LaUr  UaUy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PCNMSTLVAMU 

IN  TSS  HOUSE  OP  RCPRIGBKNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ric- 
o«B,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  from  PM 
for  June  29.  1947: 

BLUxnuNT  roa  Total  Labok  Unrrr 
(By  Plorello  H.  LaGuardia) 

Tbe  paaaage  of  the  Republican-Deinocratic 
labor  law  Is  not  a  political  accident.  It  Is 
not  a  legislative  freak.  It  is  symptomatic. 
The  law  typifies  the  preoent  treiid  In  our 
country.  It  Is  only  a  manifestatton  of  a 
determined  plan  to  revert  to  a  Email  owner- 
fihlp  class  and  obtain  complete  control  of  the 
very  Uvea  of  the  working  daas. 

This  plsn  Is  engineered  by  capable  men 
and  covers  not  only  our  own  country,  but 
has  been  injected  Into  our  foreign  policy. 
Ttie  humane  principles,  the  more  equitable 
distribution  and  the  economic  leveling  off 
of  tbe  New  Deal  was  most  contagious.  An 
antidote  has  been  provided  In  4he  form  of 
economic  pressure.  The  American  people 
have  been  caught  unaware.  They  have  lost 
•OBarol  of  their  Government.  We  are  back 
4o  the  old  days  of  trusts,  big  money,  and 
predatory  wealth — a  sordid  period  in  our  his- 
tory halted  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
New  Deal  Initiated  by  Frankling  D.  Roosevelt 
to  for  the  moment  dead.  Nothing  short  of 
a  sudden  awakening  of  tbe  American  people 
and  smashing  the  present  political  partner- 
ship between  the  leadership  of  the  two  par- 
ties can  prevent  a  period  of  frenzied  finance. 
legallaad  exploitation  and  return  to  power 
of  concentrated  wealth. 

No  one  In  the  know,  or  In  any  pasltkm  of 
reaponsibtltty.  can  honestly  claim  surprise 
at  the  final  outcome  of  the  bipartisan  labor 
bill.  It  was  all  according  to  schedule. 
Shrewd  political  nutnlpulstors  are  shaping 
polleles  and  guiding  legislation. 

Progressive  forces.  Iltwral  groups.  Inde- 
pendents, and  organtsed  labor  are  routed. 
They  have  been  btiay  fighting  each  other. 
This  situation,  too.  Is  not  accidental.  The 
Democratic  machine,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, has  abaolute  control  of  one  group  of 
prngiiilnja.  Thto  In  and  of  itself  will  neu- 
tralise any  action  another  group  may  take. 
Labor  haa  been  so  cleverly  maneuvered 
that — unless  It  eomes  to  Ita  senssa — the  la- 
bor vote  will  be  split.  Twelve  Inspiring  years 
dsvoeed  to  human  rights  and  a  better  life 
for  the  people — la  long,  lean  years  lor  tbe 
fpedal  intereata — have  made  the  reaction - 
artaa  eafey,  cautious,  conniving,  and  cun- 
ning. There  will  be  no  boners  pulled.  Here 
to  the  last  chanee  to  regain  all  lost  special 
prlvllafss  for  the  few  and  return  to  the 
ialanea-faire  system. 
roasKH  coiTxrnuxs  bavs  mo  choux  atrr  to 

KKSP  ZM  UNX 

There  wUl  be  no  rough  stuff.  There  will 
be  no  sudden  abock.  Foreign  countries  wUl 
bs  kepc  lu  Une — they  have  no  choice.  The 
present  tuidist\irbed  and  unhampered  march 
of  selective  wealth  and  well -distributed  pov- 
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erty  has  had  a  good  start  and  has  sidBcleaft 
BKMnentiun  to  keep  going  for  aome  time 

There  will  be  great  solicitude  for  the  In- 
dividual. For  sooac  time  yet  there  will  be 
lull  freedom  of  speech.  Anyone  who  has 
enough  money  to  buy  a  press  and  start  a 
aevapaper  will  be  free  to  do  so.  Of  course. 
no  lahor  organisation  Is  permitted  to  |nib- 
llsh  any  political  news  out  of  Its  own  money. 
Ttkere  will  be  free  and  open  tiectionu  as 
usual:  yes.  a  two-party  system  with  one  con- 
trol, two  parties  with  a  single  thought. 
There  will  not  be  the  sUghtest  Interfenmee 
or  even  remote  attetr.pt  to  interfere  with 
religious  freedom.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
organtaed  sports  for  the  recreation  of  tbe 
waiters  and  plenty  of  good,  wholeaome.  cican 
Uterature  for  their  edification,  and  to  keep 
the  mind  off  such  subversive  and  crazy  ideaa 
as  a  better  and  fullo-  and  happier  life.  Tiere 
will  be  no  ruthlessness  or  shoving  around; 
just  a  gradual  and  systematic  reduction  tn 
the  pay  envelope.  A  plutocracy  within  a  de- 
mocracy. Indlvldtial  liberty  with  econccnlc 
limltatlouE.  Personal  freedom  but  financially 
fenced.  All  this  is  In  tbe  making  and  will 
happen  before  we  know  It  unless  there  Is  a 
quick  awakening. 

CENCRAI.    OOOe    MUST    BE    COWSniCaEO    OV88 
PBBSOIf  AL  AMBmONS 

The  situation  is  too  serious  to  become 
angry.  Calm.  cool,  deliberate  planning;  is 
nece.ssary.  Personal  ambitions  must  give  vay 
to  the  general  good.  Generosity  and  sr<orts- 
manshlp  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
united  front.  This  present  push  backward 
might  yet  be  stopped  in  IMS.  It  vrill  be 
extremely  dIfDrult  but  not  Impaeslble  if  all 
progressive  forces  work  together.  OtheriVtBe 
11  wUl  continue  tUl  1952. 

All  this  talk  alMUt  resisting  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  does  not  make  sense.  It  Ls 
playing  right  Into  the  bands  of  the  unified 
command  of  the  forces  of  reaction.  Btrlkes 
will  not  be  suppressed  by  the  use  of  fcrce. 
They  will  be  permitted  to  run  along  pestce- 
fully  until  the  workers'  credit  at  the  bakers 
and  grc<;ers  Is  exhausted.  In  the  meantime, 
savings  and  Oovernxnent  securities  a'ill 
dwindle  and  interest  rates  will  go  up.  Fits 
right  into  the  picture. 

Union  lawyers  must  exercise  great  restraint. 
Tbe  mistake  of  tbe  (tortal -to- portal  pay 
claims  should  not  be  repeated.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  legal  advisory  board,  composed  of  the 
best  available  legal  talent. 

Organized  labor  must  remember  that  rhe 
stakes  are  enormous.  Hot  only  the  existence 
of  labor  unions  but  the  very  w^-being  of 
every  worklngman's  family  is  Involvrd. 
There  will  be  many  provocations  to  get  labor 
to  start  legal  proceeding  when  and  where 
It  will  best  suit  the  "dd  dealers."  Labor 
simply  must  get  together.  The  strategy  mtist 
be  thiorot^hly  studied  and  a  definite  pl;m 
adopted  by  all. 

LAaoB  MUST  paBPAXz  na  acrcNsc  c«  Loaa 

EViaTTHUfe 

'  There  Is  much  to  be  done.  A  great  deal 
of  organlsaUon  from  scratch  must  be  star.  ■>d. 
Labor  in  the  meanttrae  must  prepare  to  de- 
fend Itaetf— or  lose  all. 

Machinery  for  the  avoidance  or  immedi- 
ate aettiement  at  Jurisdictional  strikes  mvtst 
be  adopted  at  onee  by  every  labor  orgaalxa- 
tton.  I4*ar  auist  not  be  trapped  into  a 
test  eaae  of  this  prTVtalon  at  the  law.  It 
will  aorely  be  held  valid,  Organlaad  labor 
must  invite  a  test  case  on  the  prahlblti«m 
i^atnst  labor  union  political  acUvlty.  Ttits 
test  should  not  wait  until  IMS.  Such  im 
established  and  reoogniaed  pubUoaUou  as 
Labor  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  should 
test  the  law  in  this  respect.  It  should  issue 
one  of  iu  special  editions  la  behalf  of  a 
caadidale  and  give  notice  that  it  la  doing 
so  from  funds  provided  by  the  Ubor  orgaui- 
nUoofi.  It  U  safe  to  predict  that  this  part 
of  the  law  will  be  declared  invalid,  null,  and 
void. 


It  is  wen  to  realiae  now  tbmi  the  Labor 
Law  is  the  nstural  result  of  a  present  trend 
toward  reaction.  Nothing  short  of  a  shift 
in  public  thinking  and  public  opinion  will 
change  the  law  or  prevent  more  regressive 
legislation.  Agriculture  is  next.  The  farm- 
ers will  socm  sec  that  the  rery  foroes  that 
have  l>een  agitating  against  latKM-  will  tiu-n 
against  them.  labor  should  stand  by  the 
farmer,  even  though  many  of  the  farmers 
have  been  nUsinformed  and  xnialed  In  their 
attitude  toward  lakKtr.  It  will  all  come  out 
In  time. 

I  shall  continue  pleading  for  unity.  There 
are  many  public -spirited  men  and  women 
who  arc  '"**f*»«g  every  effort  to  reconcile  the 
various  pragreaaive  and  independent  groupa. 
This  must  be  brought  about. 


wax  stTma  uwLiaa  obcanuxs 


THE 


In  the  meantime,  orgaoieed  labor  must  get 
together.  Uuleas  it  doea,  tbe  workingmen 
and  wooaen  of  thto  country  will  suffer.  A 
united  labor  frofiit,  with  a  oonaeUdation  of 
progressives,  liberals,  and  independents,  can 
break  the  present  Republican -Democratic 
combination. 

To  start,  what  we  need  is  one  great  na- 
tional labor  organiaation.  I  have  in  mind 
one  parent  organlaatton,  say,  the  American 
Congress  of  Labor,  divided  into  four  national 
departments  imder  its  jtuisdlctlon: 

A  merger  of  the  Aaaerican  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congreas  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, taking  in  all  trades  and  skills  except 
those  classified  as  belonging  to  other  depert- 
menta: 

TVansportatlou.  which  would  Include  rail- 
road, water,  air,  and  land. 

Mining,  which  would  Include  coal,  all  min- 
erals, aiMl  oil. 

Profeeaional  and  entertainment. 

Each  of  these  departments  of  the  national 
parent  body  would  have  its  own  head  and  iU 
own  executive  board.  The  executive  boards 
of  all  four  would  constitute  the  American 
Congress  of  Labor.  The  beads  or  presidents 
of  the  four  departments  would  coi^lute  the 
executive  oommlttee  of  such  congress. 

All  charters  of  locals  would  be  issued  by 
the  national  departments.  Hie  departments 
would  have  control  over  all  locals  and  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  their  own.  Nation-wide 
strikes  would  require  tbe  approval  of  tiic  par- 
ent body,  tbe  American  Congress  of  Labor. 
Industrial  strikes  involving  more  than  one 
employer,  not  affecting  the  national  economy, 
would  reqiiire  the  approval  of  tbe  depart- 
ment. 


TO  xLuaxaTB  juaiaMcnoMAL  oispima 
Such  an  organization  would  eliminate  en- 
tirely jurisdictional  disputes,  would  be  tre- 
mendously infltientiai  in  remorlng  local  in- 
dividual abuses.  I  arant  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  such  au  organ- 
toation  could  l>e  farced  by  legislation.  It 
would  reqtiire  voluntary  decision  aad  alBlBCo 
neaa  to  cooperate.  It  would  not  be  a  gew- 
emmental  agency,  but  would  remain  entirely 
Independent  and  under  the  control  of  labor 
Itaelf. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  leadership  on  the 
very  top  level  of  labor  ta  our  country  la 
IntelUgent  and  hooeat.  They  have  their 
troubles  mostly,  I  believe,  becauae  of  the 
weakness  of  the  structure  of  the  luittooal 
organisations  It  seems  to  me  thst  labor 
has  outlived  lU  present  system  of  national 
organiaatlons.  emtw  ardtatc  and  not  la  keep- 
ing with  the  advaaeeesent  made  ^  larfe 
and  powerful  industrial  and  eeaaaaeilal 
organ  laattans. 

The  proposal  has  many  dtfllculttes,  yet 
they  are  not  Insurmoontalrfe.  Vision,  under- 
standing, latmesB  and  cotxrage  on  the  part 
of  all  would  soon  bring  about  a  plan  wtaV^ 
would  eustue  Indtwtrlal  peace,  increased  pro- 
dtiction  and  more  permanent  employment 
for  the  next  80  years.  It  may  be  dlfierent 
after  that. 


Ar>7i; 
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Friday.  June  27.  1947 

rnCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aged 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
as  a  matter  of  right.  I  am  in- 
the  following  petition  of  the  aged 

tav    district    setting    forth    their 


people 

secttrltkr 

cludini 

from 

views 

Dt.\i  CoNesnsMAN:  I  beli«Te  In  a  na- 
ttonal  mutual  Inaurance  program  on  a  pa\ 
aa  you  |o  basis  that  will  provMIt  ■•cuiity  for 
the  ag  Kl.  phyaically  diMMtd.  and  widows 
wlU»  elJldren.  ThU  aarartty  u  propoaMl  Ui 
the  Tcwnsend  plan  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest ^oiir  support  of  thla  bill. 

H  H  Smith.  C  W  Hakes.  Fred  Anderson 
Itrs  |lv  th  Anderson.  New  London:  Mr  anil 
Mrs.  6v  en  M.  Porter.  Wakeman:  Boyd  Living- 
ston. Jmnle  Uvlngaton.  8  J  Wilson.  Laon 
R  ed.  C  larlea  Kinlon.  I.  O.  Ramtmugh.  Ettaa- 
beth  K  Us.  Boy  Gray.  Belle  Chambers.  W  L 
Cbsmb'r^.  Carl  Bills.  Greenwich:  Mias  Irene 
B.  Stol  .  A.  C.  Brod.  Tbelma  C  Fortcher.  An- 
drew rancher.  Mrs.  Viola  C  Brnd  Collins. 
Cora  B4lna  Kellogg.  R.  Pulstow  Jsmee  B  Lee 

._. ::  ^        Norwslk;   Martha 

Mr*.  CUr»  Ctoov*.  Brsm  Bpple.  Lulti 

^^h.    Oaorge   J     Roaabach.    Mtaa   Blhel 

DOBlai ,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Hoffmann.  Mrs.  Jaan 
OMHn  Mrs.  Blmer  Httckiea.  FreldM  Haas.  Mrs 
Ctirtor  H  ward.  Mr«.  George  Llmmer.  George 
Limme '.  Perryafeorf. 

Suaan  8hu«.  lira.  Mary  tMaltJM.  Joe 
Bt«inli|ie  Harry  TnooMa.  Mra.  Vanr  Thomaa. 

B    Schntttfer.   Charlaa   J    Schneider. 

tclM\elder  Bmma  RoaabMCh.  Pred  L 
„ gva  Mttralf.  A  B  Mttcalt  Minnie  Mil- 
lar. La  ira  Metcatr  Leslie  Chnrles.  Mrs  Lesltr 
Charlei ,  lira.  Anna  C  Henry.  J  L  C  Henry 
Mrs    Crtriattna  Bklundh    John  O    Bklundh 

ttmmer.  Blmer  Stirklaa.  Mr*    Harley 

Mrs,    Ida    Wambold     Hurley    Wells 
AbmIuJ  Schneider.  Mra  John  Buckenburger. 
yr.  CM  org  Lovtjey.  Miltoo  C.  Lovajoy.  K   A. 

Muir.   lartay  M  Wtiia.  I^n  J.  Gabb,  Mn.      

VlTl  I  DloMB.  Ada  Sarah  Oabb.   Mrs.  Jtwal      aprlafa. 
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Mr 
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Marcua  Biffpec.  Jack  Bown.  Alfred  A.  Oei 
Cover  Whit.  C.  O.  Oemberllng.  Gaorga 
nell.  Levi  3treetcr.  T    T.   Henalpger. 
Bowers.  V.  F    Wahl.  H    Annie  Jones.  Mi 
Smeiirs.  Clyde. 

Cora  Evy.  Irving  W  Jonea.  Mrs.  J.  C.  MmJ 
Mra.   J.   H.   Laremore.  J.   H.    Laremore.  IT 
Came    Birtcb.    L.    T.    Signs.    W.    A.    Fowl 
Bdith   B.    Fowler.   Jamea   8.    Laremore.    r 
Mxirphy.  Mrs.  Ray  Murphy.  Alva  A.  Wal« 
Rllta    A.    Walden.    Otto    Evert.    Monty    ' 
Donna   Signs.   Clarence   Wood.    Ellen   ^ 
Anna    E.    Smith.    Mrs.    Anna    Evert.    F. 
Pergrln.   G    L    Strouae,   Bugene    Porter. 
Streeter.  Frank   R.   Bob«rta.  B.  L.   Spent 
Lynne  Oemt>erUng.  Samuel  B.  Muaaer. 
Madtje    Strong.    Mrs.    L.    H.    Meek.    Mi 
Bvrpee.  David  H.  Alspaugh.  Mrs.  Edith 
paugh.  SophU  White.  Mrs.  James  McClel 
William   L    Treaalrr.   Melba   L    Avers.   J. 
Vandergrlft.  Geo    W    I»arker.  Clyde 

John  H.  Bubb.  Mrs  Ray  Heft  Mr  Ray 
Mrs  Treasa  VanderKrlfl.  Miss  Rose  Hir« 
ber|>er.  Mrs.  Mae  Strouae.  Mrs.  CarrU 
grin  Mr*  William  L.  Treealer.  Mrs. 
StroOB*.  Mr  W  H.  Strouae.  Rev  Charlaa 
Strong.  R  G  Meanard.  Mrs  lymna 
Alice  Albaugh.  Jennie  ElUworth.  Ralph 
ler.  Mm.  Bessie  Van  Volkenberg.  Geui 
Moore.  Mrs.  Ralph  Me&rs.  Mr  Ralph  M( 
Benilce  Oelow.  Mr  Jacob  Benrllhert 
J  C  Russell.  Clyde  Rtissell.  Burt  Aid:  h. 
Holland  Kastor.  Henry  Long.  Ch..rlle 
Smith.  Noma  Rhapetock.  Frank  Rhapst 
Mrs  Rolland  Kastor.  Mr  E  W  W.j<>d. 
E.  W  Wood.  Dora  Tanner.  NeiU  Smith. 
Ros««  Thuston.  Voyee  BennehofT.  Mrs  Ji 
BennehofT.  Frank  Sartor.  Bdward  B. 
Volkenberg.  Clyde 

F  F.  Giimore.  Edwin  C.  Reams.  Samuel 
Muasar.   Mra.    Stella    Bubb.    Mary    Streal 
Paul  H    Avers.  L    R    Meek    Claude  Dim4 
Bert  A   Stokes.  Mr*.  Myrtle  M   Baker.  Ma| 
■Mdle.    Mra.   OoMia   Sartor     H     J     Con 
■kthar    Parker.    WUUam    Nuaby.    Allan 
MeCleary.  John  Durnwall.  Mrs  Irma  Hayi 
Mn  Carrie  Blair.  George  Ayers.  Mrs  Oar 
Ayers.  Mrs   J   D.  Stanley,  J.  D.  Stanley. 
Rollit    Klatler    Prank    B    Baker.   Mrs.    ~ 
KUtier.  Blln  Healet.  B   B   Haaiet.  Mra. 
Ball.  O   M.  Ball.  Hyde:  M.  P   Baker. 
Baki»r.    Mrs.    Floyd   Baker.    Betuvllle: 
Mary   Strausbaugh.   Mr    Bverrtt    Armat 
Mia.  Bverett  Annatrung.  Mr   Selden  St 
h.  Mr.  C.  U.  Strauabatigh.  Mra. 
■mraabaugh.  Blale   R.   Selvey. 


Mutr.  ir.  A.  Basalh  Lulu  Kaamaier  Mrs 
Either  Waaabold  Nellie  Flnck.  Charlie  L. 
Hartsljig.  Perrysburg 

B1n4  M  Baataing.  John  Beckley.  Mrs  NeUle 

Jamaa  Mallon.  Ethel  C.  Stmnooa, 

^rm    PhlUipa.    Perryshurg:    George   W. 

lch.i  1    Mrs.  G.  W    Michael.  Eleanor  Laah. 

r.  an)l  Mrs.  Daniel  SumprMn.  Mabel  Echel- 

^__    John  P.  Biddle.  Clanaaa  W.  Sump 

John  i.  Rothenberger.  Henry  C.  Green.  Alm- 
yra  M.  Smith.  Mrs.  Eva  Howard.  Marie  Smith, 
■awry  P.  Moward.  Frank  Bonrath.  Mrs.  POaka 
P.  Poc^.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Brandet»erry.  John  Osok. 
Dorothy  M  Schenfler.  Paul  J 
8eha«ilar  Vlckery:  William  Leflev.  Burgoon: 
Wnt  litahl.  Mrs.  Prad  SUOil.  Wm.  Neebltt. 

Neabitt.  Mrs.  BMa  Booaa.  H   C  Grun- 

••walt  1.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Orunaiiwald.  Mrs.  Robert 
Mrs.  Flora  E.  Porter.  Mable  Buehler. 

Buehler.  Mrs.  Harry  Galbraith.  Mrs 

S  A  ^'arren.  Mrs  Uye  Heslet.  Paul  B.  Clark. 
Mrs.  F  >art  Rowe.  Freemont. 

Lyle  B.  Haaiet.  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Clark.  Laura 

AST.  OayU  U  Ball.  Mark  F.  Ball.  Mrs. 

CtemXejeuna.  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Smith.  Mrs.^ao. 
Kuhn  Mabel  Kuhn.  George  U  Kuhn. 
Cook.  Mrs  Paula  Altheacn.  Mxa.  Qara  Btout. 
O.  G  Bollinger.  Hattie  Porgaraoo.  WiUard 
n«gei  son.  Mrs.  N.  T.  Befc.  Mrs.  Pkm  Binkley 
Mn^  iay  Terry.  Hanry  BUm  Blagenthaler, 
Mrs.  1  Stella  Camicoaa.  Mrs.  Tbelma  Caml- 
com.  :  Crs.  Stella  Wintars.  Fremont.  B.  Ring- 
letn.  <  llliaiMllWH  Frad  Selger.  Roman  J.  Buf- 
ang.  MmbWT  Buflta.  Bellevue.  Albert  Stout. 


D    C.  Bardaall.  Mr    and  Mrs.  A    W 

Volkenberg.  Manley  B.  Selvey.  J.  Cinr« 
Myai'S.  Mrs.  J.  Clarence  Myers.  Green  -nrli 
Celentla  Hansen.  Bloonvllle:  Virginia  i>cl 
Mln<>rva  Detllllan.  W.  S.  Detllllan. 
Barpatcr.  Mrs.  Rhode  M  Maloney.  Bthel_ 
ger.  Charles  R.  Henry.  Mrs.  Joan  J 
ayde  Kimble.  Helen  M.  Kimble.  H  W 
Doniild  E  Countryman.  Dora  E.  Wei 
Earl  F  Weaver.  Mrs.  Daytcoi  Walter.  1 
Bonnell.  B.  L.  Bonnell.  Dairton  Walt 
D  ThralUtill.  Mrs.  Nettie  Plainer, 
ther  Thrailklll.  Blma  R  Cornelius. 
Jessie  Strausbatigh.  Mrs.  Oeraldlne  Davl 
Jamaa  Kever.  Mrs.  Lena  Wilt.  Mrs.  Ji 
Kever.  Mlaa  Grace  Wilt.  Mrs.  Florence 
aont.  Mrs  Mary  J.  Haru,  Albert 
moot.  Helen  WUlUma,  F.  D    Horn.  Fc 

Mrs.  Anna  Graves.  Harley  Rlnehart. 
Harley  Rinehart.  Amoa  Groves.  Prank  Wi 
FOstorU:  Charles  Wm.  Maaon.  Mrs.  BUi 
WatHon.  A.  A.  Watson.  Clarence  W.  Price. 
L.   Price.   M.    B.   Wyatt.   H.   J.   Auble.   V^ 
Brel^iuier.  Clinton  Apple.  Prank  C  Hi| 
W.  H   Orabach.  Bd  Strobel.  O.  B.  KreUil 
Mrs.  Mattle  M    Wyatt.   Rollia  Myers. 
Myers.  Mrs  Clinton  Apple.  Republic:  Mrs.j 
Oragory.  Roy  Gregory.  Sycamore;   Bart 
chell.    Ida    MitcheU.    Mrs.    Canna    K« 
iraniaa:  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Walter.  Bascom: 
Touag.  Mrs.  Anna  Shtit.  Anna  Bender, 
tie    Prum.    John    R.    Toong.    Mrs.    Ar 
Welter.  Eva  Parkin.  Mra.  WOm  Kuebbe. 


iHarbert.     Mra.     L««rla 

jlU.  TU&n 
Elnana   Schtrer.    Mrs. 
>rge  Smith.  Mrs.  SteUa 
an.    Mrs.    Myrtle    B. 
Miller.    Mary    Mil'.er. 
tattle    Williams.    Mrs. 
Heflner.  Olivia  Funk 
>het)e  Colvln.  Mr.  and 
Ir.    and    Mrs.    Char'ea 
tilbaugh.   George   A?l- 
ler.    Fleming    Reedy. 
^es  Terry.  W.  J.  Brlnry. 
lard    Roblson.    Minrle 
E.  H  Shumaker.  C.  A. 
iter,  Roman  J.  Perrung, 
Neal    McLlory.    Mis. 
In    Smith.    Mrs     John 
lesac  LeClar.  TUBn. 
Dorada  Herrick.  Mar*  | 
laud    B.    Miller.    l'lo:,d 
bnz.  Mrs.  Harold  Shet- 
ilth.  AugusU  Reister. 
Anna  *«ae  Rose.  Mrs. 
llUer.  H    R    Park.  Ar- 
lan.  Mrs   E.  C.  Argena. 
tie  Park.   Eltzabeth   C. 
Roman    J     Perrung. 
|ls«   Clare    Brick.    Mrs. 
»rth.  Caroline  Hoffman. 
[  D  Haines.  Mrs.  A.  Stt- 
McFerren.      Bertha 
Klrchner.    Mrs.    Earl 
>ng.  Mrs.  Grsce  H.  Baz- 
trtha    I     Relter.    Glen 
Itchier    Tiffln. 
^1.    George    R.    Bonnell. 
A    Miller.  Hattie  L. 
rasbaugh.   J.   P.   Mare. 
jiurn  Wright.  Catherine 
ler.  Minnie  Brledlnger. 
irland.  Walter  Mc- 
Shuay,  James  O  Don- 
rn.  Bomoald  Ds  Rom, 
F   McCoixnahay.  Mra. 
Cecil    C.    Warnement, 
im,    Floranea    RulBng. 
>H   Dlller.   Mrs.   Nellie 
lelroy.    Henry    RuflUng. 
i.  Bertha  Mather.  Anna 
[B.  Schwarta.  Brvin  D 
\ta.  Dell^  Yarham.  Mrs. 
Iltnora  Sulheimer.  Mra. 
In. 

McConnahay.  Jamas 

^y    Brlnnon.   Mrs.   Bllen 

Ff.  Charles  Wolfe.  Mrs. 

E.  Wilson.  Joanne  B. 

jrfuae.  Edith  C.  Dryfuse. 

I.  Glenna  Mooney.  Mrs. 

ries  Rlcker,  Mrs.  Nettie 

llArs   Carrie  Maule.  Wm. 

\llce  LelterhU.  Mrs.  C.  C. 

[Deabaugh.    Mrs.    Harry 

lulckle.  Jesse  Remsberg. 

Mrs.  Opal  Turner. 

lOaywalt.  Idella  Wagner. 

Cecilia  Dill.  Mrs.  Guy 

erly.  Geneva  Dill.  Mrs. 

aauU.  TUBn. 

Bs  Msry  Nuabaum.  Mra. 
^rtle  Bowman.  Mr.  John 
C.  Willy.  Tiflin:  Mrs. 
rilzabeth  Connors. 
neU  Agnea  Bickley.  Mrs. 
and  Sailors'  Home; 
f Granville  Powell.  Mrs. 
lllam  Py.  Ruth  TonU. 
William  Holzaepfel. 
je  Palmer.  Mrs.  Rose 
leledund.  Mrs.  LiUlan 
[Hedeltud.  George  Rey- 
inii^ham.  Edward  J- 
Rogers.  Barl  Rogers. 
:harles  Jay  Cox.  Charles 
itlce.  Mrs.  James  HiU. 
lllcent  G  Kolb.  Adam 
Iph  Saxer.  Catherine 
Hcer    J.    Schmidt,    San- 


Fred  Grtner.  Mrs.  Laurs  Maurer,,  Mrs.  Pred 
Orlner.  Mrs.  Otto  J.  Michel.  J.  P.  Riarpe, 
Mrs.  Lenore  Scbanpelbenger.  Arthur  B.  luim, 
Hugo  8chanpelt>erger,  Martha  Dlat>row. 
Clyde  Coflman.  Mrs.  Martha  Horn.  Miss  Vema 
Horn.  William  H.  Bart>er.  Harry  J.  Horn.  Mary 
Munaldini.  Joim  Mans,  Fred  Schafer.  Bmma 
Pretschmau.  Eilsa  Lehrer.  Mrs.  Mary  Barlwr, 
H.  George  Biengadny.  A.  H.  Metz.  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite Maurer.  Betty  Lou  Colman.  Edward 
F.  Brengartner.  Mrs.  Mat>el  Coffman.  Bugene 
Ooodalte.  Mrs.  Caroline  Ooodslte.  Miss  Ruth 
A.  Michel.  Mr.  Otto  J.  Michel.  Miss  Marguerite 
M  Michel.  Eva  C.  Barnett.  Mrs.  Clara  Blalney, 
Miss  Marlon  Blalney.  Mrs.  T.  H.  Curtis.  Louise 
Brengartner.  F.  Wcley  Ortman.  William  P. 
Lemke.  Mrs.  Viola  WUlinger.  Mrs.  A.  H.  MeU. 
Sandxisky. 

L.  C.  Maurer.  Mrs.  Earl  Behlmer,  Harry  8. 
Parker.  T.  H.  Curtis.  Mrs.  Perry  Mlsch- 
ler.  Lena  Horn.  Fll— beth  A.  Lorenzen,  Mrs. 
P.  Wesley  Ortman,  Mrs.  Belen  Engelhorn.  Mrs. 
Leo  P.  Weber.  Virgil  P.  Bigelow,  Mn.  Elda 
Blgelow.  Mary  WUd,  Mis.  E.  N.  Oliver.  E.  N. 
Oliver.  Mrs.  Fred  Griner.  F.  J.  Becbett,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Peet.  Roy  W.  Peet.  C.  W.  Prentice,  Fred 
Klrner.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Oochenour,  Earl  J.  Behl- 
mer. Mrs  Emma  Westcott.  Rosalind  E.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Nedda  Paul.  O.  O.  Ambum.  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Christiansen.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Ambum.  Avigust  A. 
Gavey.  Mrs.  RoUin  Scbwanger.  Anna  M.  Mar. 
5hall.  Ray  MarEhali.  Mrs.  Jes&ie  Ward.  Mrs. 
Haael  Cbealock.  Mary  Stein.  Otto  Carl  Wo  •' 
Pred  J.  Beyer.  Ruth  Emch,  Mrs.  Jacob  Radt 
Sanclusky. 

M.-s.  Beatrice  A.  Beyer.  Mrs.  Frank  Aust.  B 
O.  Rysn,  G.  Reldy,  Gene  Stark.  Edw.  A. 
Btingartner.  A.  F.  Saxon,  Mrs  Florence  Ger- 
man. W.  C.  B<ishold.  Mrs  William  Bashcld. 
William  Sorensen  Harold  SchaefTer.  Emma  L. 
Qardnar.  Marjorle  Stem,  George  Bromm. 
Michael  J.  Cheslock,  Rollin  Schwanger.  Hills 
Supply.  Mrs.  Olive  Uolamiller,  John  Young. 
Time  Millar.  Mra.  O.  Brotnm.  BetUe  Miller. 
M.  Ehrhardt.  Clara  McOenchle,  AuKUst 
Corso,  Oaorfa  Bahnaen,  Mrs  Leo  Kaurmtn. 
Mrs  Anna  Eubar.  Leo  Kaufman,  Leon  W. 
Kaufman,  P.  MeOeaehte.  Mrs  Dorothy 
Plann.  Mrs.  Bmins  Bromm.  Mrs  John  Welt- 
lln.  Mias  Marilyn  Butu.  Carl  M.  Blttman. 
Jack  Ftachar,  Herbert  J.  Fischer,  Mrs.  Lee 
Mears.  Sandtiaky. 

Margarat  Gaaaaar.  Margaret  Hoffman.  John 
Oeaantr,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bylngton,  Mrs.  Loulre 
Scheufler.  Mrs.  C  Boasettl  Carl  Simpson.  Wil- 
liam B.  Miller.  Donald  Simpson.  Robert  Simp- 
son. Beverly  Miller.  Gertrude  Simpeon.  Lena 
Magi.  Joseph  Nolder.  Alfred  L.  Schemenauer, 
Mrs.  Oaorge  Schemenauer.  W.  R  Schemen- 
auer. Brma  Schemenauer.  Una  Magi,  Emrioo 
Magi.  G.  C.  BletU.  Mrs.  Florence  Blehl.  Elmer 
Blehl.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mack.  Bessie  Hill.  Willie 
Taylor  Mrs.  Herbert  Guse.  Charles  G  Buck- 
holz,  Mrs.  Frank  SchulU.  P.  G.  Liupold.  Anna 
Scheld.  George  Puckrin,  Norma  Barnett.  Mrs. 
Henry  Bechtel.  Henry  Bechtel.  Prank  J.  Bren- 
gartner. Arthur  Brengartner,  Ada  M.  Bren- 
gartner, Fted  Griner.  Edward  Rudolph.  San- 
duaky. 

Mra.  Laura  Klmer,  isal>eMe  R  Saxer.  Ralph 
Shea.  Warren  L.  Oliver,  Mrs.  Marlon  Oliver, 
Alice  Mae  Coleman.  James  Hill.  Carl  Malnger, 
Frances  Peters.  Tony  Canino.  Joe  Carson, 
Misa  Annamae  Casanova.  Bthie  Mickel,  Bm- 
ma Pietechman,  Carry  John*.  Emealia  Tritch- 
ler.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Gerfen.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Beckett, 
J.  W.  Livingston.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Livingston.  Her- 
msn  Hartleib.  Chrlstiene  Scbade,  Katherine 
Hartlelb.  W.  H.  Essig,  Mrs.  Martin  Lupoid, 
Orllla  Freeman.  Ray  Barnett.  Mrs.  Florana 
Barnett.  Mrs.  Helen  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Emily 
K.  Oolaa,  Mtas  Clara  M.  RoUinger,  Amelia  A. 
Wi«Mr,  Jobs  O.  Wagner.  Jr..  Mrs.  A.  Murphy. 
Prank  LaTasc.  Vema  Easlg.  Mrs.  P.  Austin. 
HenrletU  Brownearth.  Louise  Van  Fleet, 
Carl  G.  Barnett.  Sandusky. 

John  W.  Stahl,  Mrs.  Iva  Barnett.  Bd  W. 
Paech.  Mrs.  Katherine  Guenther.  LiUle 
Reame.  Bdna  M.  Heftner.  Jcbn  G.  Wagner. 
Prank  Bevertch.  Alfred  Brandt,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Brandt.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pfanner,  Mrs.  Margaret 


Webelhurst.  Mra.  Rosalind  Jmxta,  Un.  Adn 
Beverlch,  Mrs.  Oaorge  Puckrin.  Mrs.  Elmer 
Beverich,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mrs.  Vena  Schell, 
Mrs.  Emeline  E.  Reece.  Mrs.  Edna  Subrvuky, 
Ann  M.  Smith.  Harry  John  Smith,  Mrs.  Lottie 
L.  Nemitz,  Mrs.  Amelia  Kistner,  Mrs.  Abbifi 
White,  Mrs.  Laura  Slocum.  Prank  S.  White, 
Prank  L.  White,  Mrs.  Bdna  Ranft.  Prank  J. 
Ranft.  Mrs  Ida  Yontz.  Mrs.  Laura  Griffiths. 
John  Fuchs,  Flora  Puchs,  Philip  Gerber.  Mn. 
Atwood,  Mn.  Carl  A.  Schmid.  Mrs.  Leomi 
Wright.  Mn.  Cora  Wilk.  Mn.  D.  Ortner,  San- 
dusky. 

William  J.  Henrick.  Gerald  L.  Wright,  Mr*. 
Helen  Henrick,  Mrs.  Rose  Wagner.  Mn.  John 
Llndsley.  Mn.  Anna  Hug,  Edward  Hug.  Heltmi 
Henner.  Frank  L.  Henner,  Earl  Kistner,  Pre«i 
David,  Mn.  Barbara  Milkey,  Mn.  Al  Sehau- 
felberger.  Mn.  Mary  Beckley,  Gertrude  David. 
B.  L.  Greek,  Mn.  Pecelia  McFarland.  OU.-^ 
Lewis  Eachenauer,  Clara  Berrldge,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Eschenauer,  Mn.  John  Saltor.  Mn. 
Martin  Thomson,  Mayme  Eisner,  Mrs.  Celiii 
Leasa.  Jim  Leasa.  Mn.  Omar  Meyer,  Jr.,  Mar- 
garet M.  Hess.  Paul  C.  Dennewtz.  Henry  A. 
Knoll,  Mn.  John  Maus,  H  O.  Gillett.  Miss  Na- 
rene  Wightman.  Alex  Moore,  Mn.  Anna 
Moore  Mrs.  A.  Laface,  J.  C.  Hare.  L.  J.  Hud- 
son. Ellsworth  C.  Wobret.  Rose  B.  Buckholz. 
Franfa  DeGrande,  Sandusky. 

Dulcle  DeGrande.  Mn.  Fied  Hess,  Jr.,  Le« 
Brsdy,  Jr.,  J.  Neuman.  G.  E.  Galloway.  An- 
drew Melchor,  Mn.  Unula  Antel.  Mn.  Mar/ 
Stooky,  Mn.  Ed  Salmon.  Louise  Mooebrugger, 
Mn.  John  Curtis.  Roerlee  Cramer,  Mn.  W.  L. 
Shadle,  Mn.  Chas  Rudolph.  Charles  P.  Ru- 
dolph. Mn.  W.  Dahm.  Mary  B.  Kinney,  Mn. 
Monica  Fievet.  Roland  P.  Thlem.  Merritt  C. 
Scheuflu.  Mn.  Lee  Coutcher,  Mn.  Prank 
Kerbach.  Mn.  John  Souter.  Mn.  Wade  Bylng- 
ton. Ullle  E.  Perry,  Gertrude  Grundeisbergei . 
Mn.  G.  Subel.  Mn.  D.  Bickley,  Mn.  John 
Opfer  A.  Soheltlne.  Mn.  John  Keasler,  Mn. 
Laura  A.  Stein,  Norman  H  Jeasen,  Mn. 
Norman  H.  Je&sen,  WlUia  F.  Schlett.  Mn. 
Carl  Werner,  Bsulla  C.  Thiem.  Rene  Piavet. 
Tom  TUutt,  Sallie  Fischer,  Sandusky. 

■dward  Oochenour,  Pttar  Schlett,  Mary 
Schlett,  Dorethy  Schlett.  Manella  ButU, 
Klolae  Butts,  Mra.  C,  Hothmann.  Mn  Mary 
Werner,  Mn.  Edith  RIckanbaugh,  With  A. 
Hudson.  Mn.  W.  H.  Jones,  Baatrtca  PoKldt. 
Mra.  C.  Wobser.  Walter  C.  Mack,  Mrs.  Oaorgs 
Barrlngton.  Mn.  Eugenia  Morey,  Harry  Skill- 
man,  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Leber,  James  Thayer.  Mm 
Mar)'  Oysun.  Mn.  Leo  J.  Lauber,  May  Ohlen, 
Fred  Bulls.  Edyth  M.  Thayer,  Bllnor  Whit- 
acre.  Urbano  Zurma,  Mn.  Urbano  Zurma, 
Mn.  Clara  Scheld.  Mn.  J.  Riak.  Mn.  A.  Schet- 
tlne.  Mrs.  Sarah  Jonea.  Marie  Ritzenthaler , 
Charles  Swank,  Carrie  Swank,  John  R.  R\u- 
sell,  Mrs.  John  Rtissell,  Jeannette  Lulpold. 
Hedwlg  W.  Clark,  J<^n  Souter,  Margtierite  A 
Zeck,  Sandusky. 

Jack  Wldmaier.  Carolyn  McOeachie.  Caro- 
hne  Stroud,  Mn.  Bdward  Altiert.  Mn.  Henr>' 
Eckhorstt,  Mn.  William  Guss,  Mn.  M. 
Schwartz.  Mrs.  B.  B.  Tanner.  Mr.  J.  M.  Lin- 
pold.  Richard  Werner.  Donald  Schlett,  Mn 
Lydia  Kljeling.  Mn.  Bemice  Jones.  Mra.  Pred 
Orr.  Mra.  Lawrence  Steenaen,  Valeria  Kibler. 
Freda  Potter  Helen  M.  Yontz,  Mn.  Alice 
Jackson.  Mrs.  Anna  Schemenauer,  William  J 
Kane.  Henry  Lawrence.  J.  D.  Porter.  Helen 
Martin.  Antonette  Ctirth.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Kane. 
Emogene  Hardin.  Gladys  P.  Aust,  Joe  TajAor, 
Norma   H.   Marquart.   Sandusky. 

Louise  Mean,  Sophia  Peck.  Mn.  Joseph 
Holder.  Elizalieth  Brown.  Ellen  Schaefer.  Mrs. 
Mlabel  Hoover.  Mn.  Siisan  Miller,  Mn.  James 
Sanden.  Mra.  Mildred  Portuna,  Marian  Till. 
Mn.  George  Bailey,  Mrs.  Anna  Unko.  Mn. 
Donald  Leech.  Mn.  Sam  Lorenz.  Mra.  Carl 
Spregel,  Mrs.  Emma  Bauer.  Mn.  Peggy  Mlneo. 
WillUm  Ohlemacher,  Miss  Jeannette  Weder- 
man,  Mn.  Mathilda  Zink.  Leonard  Bickley. 
Mn.  Laura  Beckley.  Mra.  Esther  Smith.  Mn. 
Alta  Wightman,  Mra.  Nora  CMUemaeher.  Mrt. 
Louisa  Otto.  Mra.  WUliam  KalUnbach,  Mra, 
Sophia  Schweinftirth,  Mn.  Fred  Hirs.  Sr.,  Mn. 
Albert  Wilt,  Mn.  Koruia  Hudson,  Sandusky. 


AJTMiliBf  AdeptioB  9(  TMc  28,  VtStti 
SUtcs  Co4c,  as  ReyUcd,  aadl  tii«  Cmb- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Monday,  June  30,  1947 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing measure.  H.  R  3214.  is  by  iLs  title 
declared  to  be.  "A  bill  to  revise,  codify, 
and  enact  into  law  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  entitled  Judicial  Code  and 
Judiciary.'  " 

I.  HiBToaT  or  TKXs  rtxcs  or  ixctsumoM 

Of  course,  it  was  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    It  Is  the  product  of  4  years  of 
wortc  under  H.  R.  3190  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  which  became  the  act 
of  June  28,  1943— Chapter  173.  57  SUt- 
utes.  page  220 — In  and  by  which  there 
was  appropriated  $1'J0,000  for  the  com- 
plete revi.slon  and  codification  and  en- 
actment into  law  of  title  18.  the  Crim- 
inal Code,  and  title  28,  the  Judicial  Code. 
Of  course,  this  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    The  pre- 
liminary study  was  authorised  and  be- 
gun by  the  then  Committee  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  the  Laws,  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  experts 
of  the  West  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Ed- 
ward Thompson  Co.  collaborated.    Upon 
the  enactment  and  approval  of  the  Re- 
organlxatlon  Act  of  1948  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Lawn  became  a  part 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
work  theretofore  done  In  collaboration 
by  the  two  committees  was  taken  over, 
and  Is  now  done  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   The  same  staff  of  experts  was 
continued.   The  work  has  now  been  com- 
pleted.   Title  18  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  House.   Title  28  has 
also  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary,  speaking  through  its  dis- 
tinguished   chairman,    the    gentleman 
from   Kentucky    fMr.   Robsiom].   of   Its 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judldary  by  unani- 
mous vote,  with  one  committee  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Robsjom]. 

Twice,  upon  the  calls  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  of  the  House,  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  3214  has  been  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  at  the  request  of  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

n.  THS  usus 

This  Is  not,  In  any  sense,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  iKurp  any  part  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Nor  do  we  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
seek  to  Increase  our  Jtirisdictlon  or  take 
on  any  new  duties. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  all  the  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress  have  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee— more  than  we  can  possibly  say 
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Board  of  Tax  Appeals  had  performed      uniform  review.    Third.  Even  after  the      dsions  of  every  district  court  of  the 
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Chir  prayer  to  Congress  is: 

but  no  more! 

without   shirking  our   duty 

part  of  it.  w*  are  seeking  relief 

much  of  the  disproportionate 

that  has  been  placed  upon  us  as 

consistent  with  logic  and  wise 

policy. 

Committee  on   the  Judiciary  of 

Is  134  years  old.    From  Its 

Ha  naiT  tiriiftl     nnr  of  Its 

(futtea  has  been  to  study  the  judi- 

recommend  its  Improvement. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 

fought  to  Intrude  into  the  prime 

the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

and  improve  tax  law. 

ver    our    attention    has    been 

to  a  needed  reform  of  Judicial 

proven  by  the  evidence  sub- 

we  have  conceived  it  our  Juris- 

and  duty  to  recommend  to  the 

a  remedy.    We  have  con.sist- 

s|>ught  to  correct  mistakes  of  the 

In  interpreting  congressional 


we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
we  conceive  to  be  clearly  within 
our  pri>v1nce  since  it  involves  erroneous 
Interpretation  of  the  law.  or  of  pro- 
cedure thereunder,  although,  inciden- 
tally, it  also  alTects  decisions  and  pro- 


in  tax  cases. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 


unque!  tioned  jurisdiction  of  the  writing 


law.    It  is  expert  in  that  field, 
not  even  claim  to  be.    However. 


we  respectfully  submit  that  practically 
all  th<  functioning  of  the  Judiciary  re- 
lates to  some  subject  within  the  juris- 
dictloi  of  some  other  congressional  com- 
mittee If  the  suggestion  of  improve- 
ment i  1  the  functioning  of  the  Judiciary 
te  to  «  denied  our  committee  merely 
IHcaiiTT  it  would  relate  to  some  phase  of 
the  JuFisdlctlon  of  some  other  commit- 
tee,  tie   Committee   on    the   Judiciary 

as  well  be  abolished. 

Issue  here  presented  involves  only 


might 
The 
two  qiiestions: 


Firs 


Shall  the  decisions  of  the  Tax 
3f  the  United  States  be  subject  to 
as  are  the  decMons  of  the  district 


Shall    the 
States    be 


Tax   Court    of    the 
made    a    Court    of 


Court 
review 
courts 
Whife  this  bill  comprises   189  pages. 
73  chapters,  or  3.000  sections,  and 
and  codifies  the  entire  Judicial 
these  two  questions  are  the  only 
to  which  difference  of  opinion  has 


some 
revisej 
Code 
two  as 
arisen 

m.  CUA  UCTM  MMB  P1M  IIIIHI  OT  THX  TAX  COOT 

TJae  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  a 
part  o  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934.  created 
the  Biard  of  Tax  Appeals.  Review  of 
the  conmlttee  hearings,  reports  and  the 
fkxir  c  ebates  relating  to  the  Revenue  Acts 
of  192  4  and  1926  will  make  it  perfectly 
clear  hat  the  primary  purpose  the  Ways 
and  li  eans  Committee  sought  to  subserve 
was  that  the  taxpayer  could  litigate  his 
Ilabili  y  before  having  to  pay.  for  many 
taxpa  'en  were  unable  to  pay  the  excess 
amouitt  set  up  and  declared  due  by  the 
Comn  issioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
had  teen  driven  into  bankruptcy  as  a 
result  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recoa  mended  In  1923  the  creation  of  a 


Boarc 


of  Tax  Appeals.    The  taxpayers 


have  always  had  the  right  to  pay 
then  sue  in  the  di.strict  court  for  refi 
of  any  wrongful  exaction.    This  has 
true  since  the  1934  Revenue  Act,  et 
though  not  paid  under  protest.    If  I 
call  correctly,  either  the  request  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  cri 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  or  * 
revenue  bill  of   1924   as   passed  by 
House,  or  both,  indicated  that  the  pi 
ceedlngs  before  this  Board  should  be    ' 
formal",  but  in   the  conference   rei 
which  became  the  law  of  1924.  this 
vision  for  informal  procedure  was  deU 
and  the  Board  was  authorized  to  a< 
and  promulgate  its  own  rules  of  pr< 
dure.    This  was  done  and  the  proc« " 
thereunder  has  prevailed  until  the  pi 
ent  time,  a  pertinent  part  for  the  pui 
of  this  discussion  being  that  each  ti 
payer's  case  should  be  tried  before 
member  of  the  Board,  and  only  one 
reason  of  this  provision,  the  Board 
enabl«Kl  to  try  and  dispose  of  an  ex( 
ingly  large  number  of  cases  which 
not  have  been  possible  had  it  been 
quired  that  the  Board  as  a  whole,  orj 
quorum  thereof,  sit  in  each  case, 
of  these  one-man  decisions  is  revieweilj 
one  man  and  only  one — the  presi<^ 
Board  member,  or.  since  the  name  of^ 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  was  chani 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Stat« 
appropriate  provisions  of  the  Re\ 
Act  of  1942.  the  presiding  Judge  of 
court.    As  a  result  of  this  simplified 
cedure  the  number  of  cases  disi 
has  been  exceedingly  large— an  avei 
of  more  than  5.000  cases  for  each  of 
years  since  Its  creation. 

From  the  creation  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals  there  has  been  no  question 
that   .t  performed  Judicial  service, 
while  it  has  been  denominated  as  an 
dependent  agency  in  the  executive 
partment  of  our  Government,  its  Ju<" 
characteristics    have    been     frequ* 
noted.    For  instance.  President  CoolK 
upon  approving  the  Revenue  Act  of  U 
said: 

The  provtslonB  of  the  bill,  however, 
reference  to  the  Board,  make  It  In  all  11 
sentlals  a  court  of  record. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Means  of  the  revenue  bill  of 
dated  December  7.  1925.  said: 

No  Dther  court  In  the  world  tries 
which  in  the  aggregate  Involve  auch 
amounts. 

And  again: 

The  procedure  Is  made  to  conform  aa 
ly  as  may  be  to  the  procedure  In  the 
an  original  action  In  a  Federal  dlatrlct 

And  again: 

In  the  view  of  the  committee  the  d( 
of  the  board  are  Judicial  and  not  legl 
or  admlnUtratlve  determlnallona.     Rei 
]udicUil  decision  may  be  bad  by  direct 
to  the  courtt  as  well  aa  by  petlUona  toj 
courts  for  the  enforcement  of  an  adi 
tratlve  order,  or  by  extraordinary  remedy  ( 
suits  foe  refunds.    Further  no  rehearing 
be  provided  before  the  reviewing  murt. 
the  review  of  the  decision  of  the  B._>«rd 
be  limited  to  the  record  made  before 
Board. 

The  report  of  the  Flrwince  Comi 
of  the  Senate  on  the  same  bill  is  in 
stance  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ways] 
Means  Committee  and  follows  alm< 


later  Giotcc.  In  the 
)ted  in  the  Concaas- 
ring  said: 

Senator  will  pardon 

I  every  reasonable  effort 

this  Board  out  of  the 

Intratlve  body  Into  the 

think  the  rules  of  evl- 

lator  refers  have  been 

provision. 

Justice  Harlan  P. 
Is  reward,  while  my 
the  salaries  of  cer- 
idges  was  being  con- 
istice  called  me  over 
in   our   conference 
and  which  ensued, 
f,  "Judge.  I  want  you 
I  am  not  lobbying, 
your  attention  to 
have  been  an  over- 
your  bill  increasing 
did  not  Include  the 
>urt"    I  replied.  "Mr. 
Ik  you  for  the  sug- 
this  omission   may 
of  judgment.  It  was 
I  The  reason  that  the 
[court  of  the  United 
buded  in  my  bill  was 
(never  been  a  title  III 
ited  as  the  Board  of 
las  been  always  re- 
■ndent  agency  in  the 
$nt.      Its  name   was 
Court  of  the  United 
le  of  years  ago  and 
regard  for  its  judges. 
^t  they  should  be  in- 
beneflciaries  of  my 
Stone  replied.  "For 
been  reviewing  their 
tell  you  out  of  my 
se  scrutiny  of  their 
mly  perform  judicial 
ty  do  it  well.     I  hope 
ider  and  amend  your 
Include  them."     My 
rse  I  would  not  for  a 
ion  up  against  yours, 
[such  an  amendment 
[have  no  zeal  for  the 
Impelled  to  take,  nor 
luty  to  fight  such  an 
to  state  my  position 
lit.  but  I  cannot  agree 
indment  nor  consent 

by   the   Ways   and 

I  which  have  now  be- 

le  of  this  agency  in 

ich  of   the   Govern - 

tnged  from  Board  of 

ke  Tax  Court  of  the 

length  of  tenure  of 

has   been   fixed   at 

and   an  amendment 

^nate  to  the  judicial 

it  fixed  their  salaries 

by  the  same  act  for 

lited    States    district 

?nt  of  the  Ways  and 

\t\  propo5iing  the  crea- 

of  Tax  Appeals  was 

ilnistratlon  of  justice 

same  procedure  for 

its  decisions  by  the 

)d  the  Supreme  Court 

)r  the  review  of  de- 

Ict  courts.    After  »lie 
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Board  of  Tax  Appeals  had  performed 
most  efficiently  for  some  18  years  the 
great  service  it  was  created  to  render. 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  continued  to 
render  the  same  service.  The  provisions 
for  review  of  its  decisions  remained  the 
same  as  had  applied  to  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appeals  and  to  the  district  courts.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  time 
to  time  wrote  new  tax  laws,  and  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction so  to  do. 

IV.    C»NrUSIOM 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  sev- 
eral upsetting  decisions — Dobson  v.  Com- 
missioner, In  1943  ^320  U.  S.  489).  the 
Bingham  case  (325  U.  8.  365).  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Stone  sought,  apparently, 
to  cure  the  Dobson  decision,  but  then 
the  Kelly  case  (326  U.  8.  521),  which, 
while  not  expressly  overruling  the  Bing- 
ham decision,  wiped  out  its  curative  ef- 
fectiveness, and  left  the  Dobson  doctrine 
again  supreme.  Then  in  1947  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down 
Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  1947  Commerce 
Clearing  House  General  Tax  Service, 
paragraph  9282,  June  11.  1947,  holding 
that  the  Tax  Court  was  an  administra- 
tive agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  that  its  decisions 
were  administrative,  not  judicial  deliv- 
erances. 

In  1946,  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  became  law.  Section  8  thereof  pro- 
vides that  review  of  the  decisions  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  when  the  initial 
decision  was  made  by  one  man  should 
be  reviewed  first  In  the  agency  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  top-ranking  administrators. 
This  act  was  never  intended  to  affect  de- 
cisions of  the  Tax  Court. 

Three  untoward  results  have  ensued. 
First.  Rich  taxpayers  who  can  afford  to 
pay  their  tax  assessments  may  do  so  and 
file  suit  in  the  district  courts  for  what 
they  conceive  to  be  excessive  exactions 
and  the  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
may  be  reviewed  both  as  to  questions 
of  law  and  fact  by  the  courts  of  appeals, 
and,  if  certiorari  be  granted,  may  also 
be  reviewed  as  to  questions  of  law  and 
fact  by  the  Supreme  Court,  whereas  the 
poor  taxpayers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
their  tax  assessments  have  no  such  re- 
course. Second.  The  poor  taxpayer 
must  apply  to  the  Tax  Coiut  for  review 
of  his  assessment  and  the  expeditious 
one-man  decision,  reviewed  only  by  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  Tax  Court,  is 
abolished  and  it  must  be  heard  by  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  16  Judges  of  the 
Tax  Court.  Under  the  former  proce- 
dure. wher»*ver  a  tax  case  may  have  orig- 
inated, the  court  sent  one  of  its  Judges 
there  to  try  the  case.  So  the  16  judges 
may  be  scattered  widely  over  the  Nation. 
The  poor  man's  initial  review  then  must 
be  postponed  until  9  of  the  16  judges  are 
free  to  be  assembled  in  Washington  to 
try  his  case  on  this  initial  review.  Un- 
less this  is  changed,  this  one  fact  alone 
makes  It  impossible  for  the  Tax  Court 
to  function  expeditiously  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  its  average  case  load  of  more 
than  5.000  cases  a  year.  Congress  must, 
therefore,  increase  greatly  the  number 
of  Judges  unless  the  court  is  to  fall  be- 
hind tragically  in  Its  disposition  of  cases, 
or  else  restore  one-judge  decisions  and 


uniform  review.  Third.  Even  after  the 
poor  man  has  obtained  Initial  review  by 
at  least  nine  members  of  the  Tax  Court, 
the  decision  In  the  Dobson  case  denies 
him  the  right  which  the  length  of  his 
purse  grants  to  the  rich  man.  Judicial 
review  of  a  judicial  decision — as  of  a 
district  court— differs  from  Judicial  re- 
view of  an  administrative  decision  In 
that  such  review  of  a  judicial  decision  is 
considered  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
whereas  such  review  of  an  administra- 
tive decision  assigns  to  a  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court  a  special  finality  as  to  certain 
types  of  tax  questions.  Unless  the  Dob- 
son decision  is  corrected  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  litigants  are  denied 
a  fair  judicial  review.  Prior  to  the  Dob- 
son decision  it  was  ussumed  by  all  the 
courts.  Including  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  on  appeal  from  the  Tax  Court  all 
questions  of  law  were  fully  reviewable, 
and  that  questions  of  fact  were  subject. 
In  general,  to  the  same  degree  of  limited 
review  that  prevails  in  appeals  from  dis- 
trict courts. 

In  the  Dobson  opinion,  however,  for 
the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  thought 
that  It  found  the  consrressional  Inten- 
tion that  the  jurisdiction  of  certain 
courts  of  appeals  to  review  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  should  be  narrower  than 
their  jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  of 
district  courts.  Under  the  rule  which 
the  Supreme  Court  there  set  forth,  no 
question  of  law  decided  by  the  Tax  Court 
is  reviewable  by  the  circuit  courts  of 
appeals  except  those  questions  of  law 
which  the  Supreme  Court  termed  "clear 
cut."  The  effect  of  such  a  holding  is 
that  as  to  questions  of  law  considered 
to  fall  short  of  being  clear  cut.  the  Tax 
Court  is  held  to  have  a  final  power  of 
construction,  subject  to  no  judicial  re- 
view. This  gives  to  a  body  inferior  to 
the  appellate  courts  an  unreviewable 
power  of  construing  tax  laws  even  great- 
er than  the  regulation-making  power 
given  to  the  Treasury  Department,  inas- 
much as  the  validity  of  a  Treasury  regu- 
lation is  subject  to  review  by  the  appel- 
late courts.  Considerable  confusion  has 
resulted  in  attempting  to  construe  the 
Dobson  decision,  because  it  is  hard  to 
distingtiish  clear  cut  questions  of  law 
from  other  questions  of  law  which  in- 
volve congressional  intent  In  the  taxing 
statute.  This  confusion  has  been  all  the 
more  evident  because  of  an  Intimation 
in  the  Dobson  opinion  that  if  the  prob- 
lem of  construction  before  the  courts  is 
a  problem  of  accoimting,  in  the  sense 
that  the  Tax  Court  is  charged  with  de- 
termining what  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  with  reference  to  an  accounting 
question,  the  conclusion  of  the  Tax  Cotut 
as  to  such  a  question  seems,  under  that 
decision,  not  reviewable.  These  con- 
fusions amply  justify  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  proposing  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  but  even  if  there  were 
no  such  confusion,  the  effects  of  the  Dob- 
son decision  would  be  undesirable  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

The  pending  bill  would  simply  make 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  a 
court  of  record;  and  by  the  committee 
amendment,  its  decisions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  on  the  merits  of 
each  case,  exactly  as  is  now  the  law  with 
respect  of  the  judicial  review  given  de- 


cisions of  every  district  court  of  the 
United  States. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  these  are 
matters  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
our  actions  seek  no  possible  intrusion 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  We  have  the  high- 
est respect  and  regard  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
each  of  its  members,  but  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  would  have  been  recre- 
ant to  its  trust  If  It  had  not  done  its  duty 
to  present  to  the  House  this  revision  of 
Title  28  of  the  code  incltidlng  the  neces- 
sary corrections  recommended.  This  bill 
should  be  passed  not  only  because  of  the 
importance  and  need  of  the  code,  but 
also  of  Its  vitally  necessary  improve- 
ment. 


Httij  War  Widawt  and  Fhe  Prist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHPggllS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBe 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao, 
I  wish  to  include  herein  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  Monday.  June  30,  1947. 
relative  to  national  service  life  insur- 
ance: 

NEEDY    WAl    WIDOWS    AND    FIN*    P8INT 

It  seems  odd.  Indeed,  to  find  the  Veterans* 
Administration  playing  what  amounts  to  a 
legal  shell  game  In  the  disbursement  of  In- 
surance funds  to  the  widows  of  ovir  fighting 
men  in  the  last  war. 

There  Is  nothing  crooked  In  It,  of  course. 
The  accounting  Is  accurate  and  the  procedure 
sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  the  widow 
herself  upon  a  carefully  guarded  and  tech- 
nically worded  choice  of  payment  method. 

The  trouble  Is  that  unless  the  widow  Is  an 
expert  at  reading  the  fine  print  of  contracts, 
and  unless  she  has  the  business  training  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  fine  print,  the  re- 
sult Is  that  she  goes  without  her  Insurance 
money  for  months,  or  In  far  from  Isolated 
cases  she  finds  that  she  owes  the  Govern- 
ment money  tot  longer  than  a  few  months. 

This  Is  bow  It  works: 

According  to  the  National  Service  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940.  the  beneficiary  receives  pay- 
ment In  240  Installments  at  the  rate  of  •ft.Al 
per  •  1.000  of  Insurance  coverage. 

Then,  by  a  congressional  amendment  of 
August  1.  1946.  the  beneficiary  Is  permitted  to 
change  the  payment  schedule  to  a  smaller 
amount  but  a  longer  period  if  she  outlives  the 
20-year  payment  Interval. 

The  joker  Is  that  If  the  widow  has  already 
received  imder  the  first  law  payments  In 
excess  of  what  she  would  receive  under  the 
second,  the  difference  Is  reckoned  as  a  debt 
which  must  be  repaid  either  In  cash  or  by 
foregoing  paymmts  sulBclent  to  make  up  the 
tMdance. 

Furthermore .  once  the  payment  schedule  Is 
changed  it  may  not  be  withdrawn  to  lu  orig- 
inal terms. 

The  result  Is  that  many  veterans'  widows 
and  their  families  find  themselves  penni- 
less for  a  period  of  time. 

They  are  penalized  when  they  can  least 
afford  it  for  taking  advantage  of  what  secnu 
at  face  value  a  generous  and  ad\'antageous 
offer. 
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!•  nothing  In  tb*  oActel  communtca- 
<  <  the  Veter«n«'  AdmtBMntlon.  or  In 

to  be   lllled   out   to  change   the 

of  payment,  that  would  simply,  clear- 
I  (actually  warn  the  Teteran"*  bene- 
of  the  conaaquencaa. 

\n<r"****»  tB  plttfully  amall.  but 

tt  tmn  vtmm  it  rayraaenu  the  dlf- 

and  actual  want. 


Km4ui  PartibM  DcTcloys  1—ckj  Fuc 
to  New  War 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ION.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

[■HI  HOUSE  OF  BBPRWENTATIVW 
Tacatfoy.  June  24,  1947 


Mr 

in 


the 


son  0 
Ko»m4>* 


BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
Rbcoro.  I  Include  herewith  the 
foDo^lng  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donald- 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
PABTmoN  Di>r«Lora  Toocmt  Fvzz  to 
Nbw  Was 
(Articlt  27) 
,  ta  an  unhappy  land.    It  aacapad  the 
J  of  war.  but  It  ka  an  occupied  counuy. 
bean  freed  from  Japanaae  control  and 
tion.  but  It  la  now  govarmad  by  two 
foreign  powers,  the  United  SUtaa  and 


It  hai 
aiplo 
ottaar 


aiplout 


r-aed 
many 


aboui 


to 
la 


Th<.  Koraana  think  they  are  capable  of 
(oeafainf  themaelves  and  they  want  Im- 
ta  independence.  But  the  btg  powers 
ruled  otherwiae.  They  hare  decreed 
mmt  ba  a  period  of  tniateeahtp.  duruig 
tiM  Konana  are  to  be  taught  how  to 
govaf  1  tftMBartves. 
n4  r«*ult  la  that  the  Koraana  are  oon- 
and  diTtdad  aaMBf  ilwi— t^w  _«p^ 
of  them  are  laaaiiimi  and  bittar  toward 
tha  tlalted  Statea  and  Ruaala  and  suaptcloua 
of  th  ilr  motives. 

Thi  manner  In  which  thia  situation  came 
makea  a  long  and  complicated  story 
It  be^ina  with  the  Cairo  declaration,  which 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Japan, 
would  be  granted  Ita  Independence  "In 
due  dourae.*'  The  Koreans  Interpreted  that 
phraije  aa  meaning  "In  a  few  days." 

JkT   FALL    MOtTOHT    PSOaLKM 

Th^n  came  the  sudden  collapse  of  Japan. 
Jig  with  It  the  problem*  ol  how  to  deal 
vtth  the  Japanaae  armed  forcea  in  Korea 
and  1  low  to  admialalv  the  civil  affairs  ot  the 
coun  ry  after  tta* 
moTCil. 


clvUlans  were  re- 


laaty  decision 


le  by  the  Allied 
OovahuDanta  that  Ruaala  and  the  United 
State  I  should  ahara  jomUy  in  the  occupa- 
Uon  of  Korea.  The  thirty-eighth  parallel 
w«a  t  rbltrarlly  fixed  as  tba  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  occupation  aoaea.  The  Rua- 
tooli  over  the  terfttory  north  of  tills 
Una;  the  American  (oroM  moved  Into  the 
aoutl. 

TtaU  daciaion  u  one  that  we  have  had  cauaa 

it.    The  only  excuse  for  it  was  that. 

days.  Ruaala  was  regardad  aa  an  aUy 

of  tlla  Uattad  Statea.  not  aa  a  eoHipalttar  in 

the  ]  olltieal  and  economic  aanaa. 

Til  r  reault  of  the  divided  oeeupatlon  Is  that 

Mrty-eighth  parallel  has  become  a  mUl- 

(rr-ntler.     This  Uae  Is  where  the  armed 

foecep  of  the  United  Statea  and  the  aowlat 

are  in  cloacat  conuct  In  the  Far  Bait. 

H^  ||«trol  one  side  of  It.  the  Ruaalana  patrol 

thc^ther. 

anooTiNG  caoiTNo  paovioi 

If  k  shooting  war  shotild  start,  that  Is  prob- 
ably ivbera  the  first  shots  would  be   fired. 


tary 


But   Just   to  make  sure  that  one  doea 
start  spontaneously,  the  American  uutp 
ara  a  mile  or  so  below  the  line,  so  that 
aoldiers  do  not  come  In  actual  contact 
Huaslsn  troops. 

There  Is  one  exception  to  this.  A 
peninsula  In  eaatern  Korea  u  In  thr-  Ar 
IMU)  sone.  but  It  can  be  reached  aly 
going  tiirough  the  Ruaaian  linea.  Bo 
vaak.  by  prearrangement.  a  convoy  of 
lean  trudu,  taking  supplies  to  the  Amei 
Karrt»«in  on  this  peninsula,  drlvea  up  to 
border  whwe  It  la  met  by  armed  Huf" 
guards  who  escort  it  through  their  lint 
its  destmatlon. 

The  thirty-eighth  parallel  Is  alao  a 
leal  and  tdoologlcal  frontier  The  Rui 
have  promolad  communism  in  i  ri 
Korea  and  have  succeeded  to  a  marl  ^ 
grae.  according  to  information  we  iiava ' 
able  to  get  from  that  area  They  hara" 
tabllshed  a  police  state  In  their  territory  ' 
have  raised  and  equipped  a  north  Kc 
army  12S.000  to  150.000  strong 

COMMrNISTS  nCHT  DCMOCaACT 

In  contrast,  we  are  attempting  to  . 
democracy  and  a  repraaanUtlve  form  of 
ernment  In  southern  Korea,  but  our  •! 
are  hampered  by  Communlat  actlvulaa. 
utter  irresponslbUlty  of  the  Koreans  tlk 
selves,  and  their  Irrational  demands  for 
medUte  Independence,  despite  their  obt 
inabUlty  to  govern  tbemsalvea  at  the 
t;me. 

Finally,  the  3«th  parallel  has  b^     m 
economic   frontier.    The   Iron   curt.un 
vents  the  exchange  of  any  eommoditieaj 
tween   north   and  south   Kor^     Pri 
all  the  manufacturing  facllltlca  and 
wealth  of  Korea  are  in  the  Ruaalaa 
The   American  aone   is  largely  agri 
although  much  of  the  land  is  uaslaaa 
of  rugged  mountain  ranges  which  haet 
stripped  of  their  timber  and  from  wblehj 
soil  has  washed  away  through  centi 
eroalon. 

coMMxacs  la  HALrxB 


The  Rosaiana  wanted  to  Import  grain 
aoutham  Korea  Into  their  aone.  Alt 
southern  Korea  has  a  crop  deficiency 
not  able  to  feed  Itaelf.  wa  agreed  to  ei 
grain  for  coal  from  the  northern  zone, 
the  Ruasians  refused  to  permit  any  coal 
exported  from  their  ta^tory  to  the 
Consequently,  there  la  M  trade  of  anjj 
between  the  aones. 

We  have  to  Import  coal  from  Japan. 
does  not  have  enough  for  lu  own  n< 
order  to  keep  our  troops  in  Korea  nann. 
they  are  not  too  warm  at  tiiat. 

The  American  lone  comprlaaa  36.700 
of  territory      At  the  beginning  of  the 
patlon  It  had  a  population  of  appro] 
17.000.000.     Since  then,  however,  the 
latlon  has  Increased  to  about  19  OOO.C 
to  the  repatriation  of  Korean*  from 
and    the    infiltration   of   Koreans    from] 
north.    The  population  of  the  Russian 
la  thought  to  be  about  lO.OOO.OCO. 

JAF  nvn.t7XMCX   KLIMINATXO 

One  of  the  first  Jobs  of  the  occupati 
the    ellnalnatlon    of    Japaneae    Infli 
Korea.     A  total  of  179.277  members 
Japanese    armed    foroas   surrendered, 
were  disarmed  and  evacuated  to  Jaf 

A  raglatratlon  of  Japan aaa  clvllli 
dOMd  ttaara  were  625.997  In  southern 
Tbeaa  bava  all  been  sent  back,  to  Jaf 
addition   to  231.867  who  streamed   Int 
American   Bone   from   north   of   the 
eighth  parellel  In  order  to  eacape  fr 
Ruaaians. 

Wa  are  policing  southern  Korea  wit 
Army  corpa.  tba  cc— minder  of  whlcb 
Gen.  John  R.  ■odei.    U»  cama  Into 
with  the  first  occupation  army  In 
bar   I94S.  and   U  the   only   member 
original  foroa  left.    AH  the  rest  havt 
replaced. 


[aoccu  tr 

Korea  Is  not  popular 

Hers.     The  country  la 

[people  are  not  too  hoa- 

^orea  Is  at  the  end   of 

rations,    ftiel.   post-ex- 

recreatlon    are    con- 

rhat  u  left  over,  or  la 

shortage  In  the  United 
emen's   strike  on   the 

>nthe  later  the  Ameri- 
feel  the  eflecU  of  It. 

effort  Is  being  made 
;lal8  to  make  the  best 
■rces.  In  spite  of  luutl- 
I  the  soldiers  la  not  bad. 

can  look  forward  to 
a   comparatively  short 


^1  BUI,  S.  1498,  Shoald 
:ome  Law 

OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IS  J.  UNE 

SACHVSXTTS 

REPRKSKNTATIVB 

i  July  2.  1947 

Speaker,  imder  leave 
irks  In  the  Rscoao.  I 

breln  the  reasons  sub- 
)n  Wool  Trade  Asso- 

fthe  wool  biU.  &  14M. 

le  law: 

or    LKOISLAnON    SUCH    AS 

WOOL  FAaaoaa  *as  nott 
aa  r«-^?M«ii  ar  tbbib 

by   farmers  (U.  B.  Oa- 

bure)  for  lamba  have  ad- 

mtll  they  are  now  more 

IBM  (20  cents  versus  7 

In  open  market  are  170 

centa  versua  22  centa). 

>ver  210  percent  of  1939 

3  9  cents). 

\\\  of  the  sheep  product 

[mutton)  and  lambs  and 

U  wool  (U.  S.  Depart- 

I). 

luctlon  of  the  wool  was 

rent  by  the  statisticians 

Tariff  Commlaalon.  but 

^t  of  the  wlMtla  abeep  and 

lus  the  fVguraa  used  as 

of    raising    wool    were 

le  United  Statea  Depart- 

Btatlstlcs  were  not  used. 

the  baaic  flgurea  used  as 

Statea  Tariff  Cotnmls- 

under  debt  to  the 

itratlon  and  not  repre- 

}l  farmers  aa  a  whole. 

Individual    Instance    of 

kclal   distress   vraa   intro- 

»ga 

to  the  aaaertlon  by  the 

[that  tbU  bill  Is  justified 

base  for  parity  Is  unfair 

25  percent,  no  evidence 

luced  regarding  this  con- 

^\.t  liable  statutlcs  faU  to 

iertlon. 

irred  a  decline  In  sheep 
»t  20  percent  but  higher 
this  decline.  The  de- 
the  Government  booat- 
ig  the  war.  Curiously, 
ems  to  increase  wtian 
Umple:  1926  to  1931  aa 
It  while  price  declined  40 
ler  evidently  sells  hear- 
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lly  whan  the  market  is  favorable,  and  vtee 


n.  THB  mca   supihxi   uevzl  roi   oouxsnc 

WOOL   Ql  BILL  8.    14e*    NAnONALIZXa   A   TKKK- 

nrnsFuas   imdustxt    ajvo    pkkalizes    thx 

TAXPSm 

(Definition:  Govamment  support  of  a 
commodity  baoomaa  naUonallaatlon  when 
the  iaval  of  aupport  la  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  open  market,  aince  tliereupoD  Govern- 
ment becomes  sole  buyer.) 

A.  The  fixed -support  level  specified  In 
8.  1408  for  1947-48  for  wool  Is  the  wartime 
and  1946  level  of  42.3  cents  per  greasy  pound. 
The  open -market  oompetltlve  price  of  wool 
Is  38  cents  and  has  not  been  In  excess  of 
38  cents  for  more  than  20  years.  Tbu£  the 
Government  must  necessarily  outbid  free- 
en  terprlae  buyers  and  monopolize  the  do- 
mestic raw-wool  indiutry. 

B.  The  fixed-support  for  wool  in  S.  1498 
at  42.3  cant*  is  higher  than  100  percent  of 
preaent  parity.  If  parity  recedes  to  Its  war- 
time level,  then  42.3  cents  will  be  130  percent 
of  parity.  The  Government  support  level  for 
practically  all  major  commodities  le  by  the 
Steagall  amendment  90  percent  of  parity. 
Wool  does  not  vrarrant  special  treatment  be- 
yond the  average  and  all  supports  should  be 
based  on  parity. 

C.  The  high  support  level  of  42J  cents 
of  8.  1498  will  increase  prices  to  the  consum- 
er, who  will  pay  indirectly  as  uxpayers  ^ince 
the  substantial  loaats  and  costs  InTfilved 
must  be  met  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

D  The  high  support  level  of  42.3  cents, 
because  of  being  10  percent  above  the  qaen 
market,  eliminates  tree  enterprise  from  the 
domestic  raw-wool  business,  and  as  a  peace- 
time program  will  have  a  permanent  and  so- 
cialistic effect  upon  the  entire  Indtisuy. 

United  States  prodHCtion  and  soles  of  sheep 
and  Utmbs  mnd  wool  (<u  rrported  by  fie 
{/.  S.  Burtmu  0/  Agricultural  Soomomic^. 
Division  of  StatMieel  and  Histortoat  Re- 
search, and  jnibliahed  on  p.  141S  of  the 
pnnted  hearings  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  Wool,  U.  S.  Senate.  79th 
Cong.) 
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United  Stmtea  lamb  prices  received  by 
farmcTt 
(Per  100  pounds) 
(As  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics) 

Aumuml 
Year:  mvermge* 


1910 

1911 , 

1012 _. 

gfi.ie 

.-      6. 17 

—  -        6  62 

19U 

B  9a 

1914 

1915 _ 

6  36 

C  98 

1916 _ 

8.34 

1917 12.  71 


13.96 


7.13 
9.90 


7.74 
i.M 
4.4« 

6.05 
fi.90 
7.38 
8.06 
8.87 
7.06 
7.70 
8.10 
0.88 


1918. 

1918 _ ir  83 

1920 11  61 

1921 
1922 

1923 _.  10.  52 

1924.. 10.  80 

1925 ^ 12.  43 

1926 11.  66 

1927 _ 11.46 

1928. _ 12.  21 

1929 _ 11.  88 

1930. 
1931. 
19S2. 

loss. 

1934 
1935 
1888. 
ItST 
1988 
1939. 
1840 
IMl. 

1848 11.74 

l»« 13.  00 

1844 12.  SO 

1946 18.  00 

1948 15.80 

Average  87  ycara,  1810-48 8.SS 

Average  20  years,  1921-40 8.80 

1980  average . 7.70 

May  1947- - 10.80 

1947  month' y  average: 

January 19. 00 

February 10.40 

March 80. 00 

Aprtl 19.00 

May- 19.80 

If  on. — Official  prices  aa  of  June  1947  not 
available  but  expected  to  be  at  a  new  high 
level. 

United  States  sheep   (mttttoa)    prices  re" 

ceived  by  farmers 

(Per  100  pounds) 

(As  reported  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Agrlcul> 

tural  Economics) 

Aim««l 
Year :  averafes 

1910 84.99 

1911 _ - 4.  01 

1912 — w—  4. 25 

1913 4. 58 

1914. 4.  83 

1918 6.  SO 

1918 6. 28 

1917 9.  68 

1918 10.  75 

1919 — 9.28 

1920 8. 17 


1921 — 

1922 .- 

1928 

1024 

1026 

1927 

1028 

1988 

1930 

1831 

1082...^ 

1938 - ^ 

1934 . 

1086lllini 


4.55 
5.96 
6.55 
6.62 
7.67 
7.19 
7.00 
7.64 
7.17 
4.74 
8.10 
3.19 
2.86 
S.86 
3.76 
8.77 


Tear: 


A3283 


Jknnusd 


18ST. 
1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1942. 
1048. 
1944. 
1946. 
1948. 


.  H  52 

..  8.68 

..  8.80 

..  8.86 

..  6.08 

..  6.78 

..  8. 87 

..  8.01 

_  8. 38 

..  7.88 


Average  87  y«ai«,  1810-46.... 6.88 

Average  20  yeara,  1921-40... 4.86 

1939    average 8.80 

May    1947 8.28 

1947  monthly  average: 

January l.V$ 

February ^ . 7.74 

March . ; 8.28 

AprU 8.  66 

May 8.  28 


Taft-EIleiidcr-Wafacr  H«asiiif  BHl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACRt7STTTB 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVB8 

Wedne*iav.  JuHf  2.  1947 

Ux,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oro, I  include  the  following  letters  and 
also  an  editorial  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  enUtled  "Lesser  BrU": 

MaaaacRtTsxm  iNSTmm 
or  Tecumoloct, 
School  or  ABcanacrtTSB 
AND  Plannino, 

Cambfidpe,  Mass.,  June  ?5,  iM7. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kxmnxbt, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dsax  CoNCKEssMAN  KxNNXBT :  As  dean  of 
an  architecture  school  and  as  a  practicing 
architect  In  San  Ftanciaco,  I  have  obaervad 
the  need  for  an  over-all  Federal  leadership 
and  financial  aid  in  a  boualng  policy.  The 
Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill  is  a  good  start  In 
the  right  direction.  This  will  urge  Immedi- 
ate hearings  on  the  companion  bill.  H.  &. 
2523. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  W.  WtrxsTSt. 
Dean  of  Architecture  and  Planning. 

MaasAcmrerm  MAVoaa 

AssociATiow,  Inc.. 
Boston.  Mass..  June  27.  1$47. 
Hon.  John  FrraoxaAUi  Kcnnbit, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dkar  CoNoasBsiCAN  Kcnnxst:  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Maasachusetta  Mayors  Asao- 
clation,  the  enclosed  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  mayors  of  Massachusetts  are  deeply 
concerned  at  the  complete  lack  of  a  Federal 
housing  program.  They  fert  that  imme- 
dlate«actlon  by  Congress  on  the  Taft-Hlen- 
der-Wagner  bill  is  Imperative. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  expreas  that 
feeling.     It  is  hoped  that  you  will  give  It 
careful  and  earnest  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davm  O.  Naolb, 

Secrrtary. 

KxsoLimoN  or  Mtaa**  husct»  matobs'  abso- 

CIATIOM,      INC..      KMOaaaXMO      XArr-KUXMOOI- 

wAsim  anx 

Whereas  the  Maaaachuaatta  Mayors'  Aaa»« 
elation.  Inc.,  whose  membership  iiMsIudae  all 
of  the  39  mayors  and  the  two  city  man- 
agars,  in  the  88  citias  of  the  CouuntHiwaalth. 
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HoUfMB 

Wagn« 
utmoal 
and 
ins 

a. 

Bon 


Congr( 
4 

Of 

to 


opinion  that  the  need  for  bousing 

for    reterana    and    other 

<a    the   Commonwealth   la   rapidly 

,  dleaatroui  proportions:  and 

the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 

.     „.    o<    Massachusetu    has    already 

ijotlce  of  this  critical  situation  and  baa 

legislation    authorising    cities    and 

take  advantage  of  any  Federal  aid 

rent  housing  and  slum  clearance  and 

m  and  expend  money  for  their  own 

Knaitced  veterans'  bousing  programs. 

provided  for  State  contributions  to- 

loasee  tliat  cities  and  towns  may 

high    costs   of    construction    and 

f  letors  are  making,  and  for  some  time 

„.  It  Impoasible  for  either  prlvau  en- 

or  the  cities  and  towns  to  meet  ade- 

tbe  demands  without  asslstanee  in 

from  the  Federal  Government:  and 

_  despite  the  fact  that  the  Bank- 

.  Currency  Committee  of  the  United 

Senate    has    reported    favorably    on 

(the   National   Housing   Commission 

._  further  action  by  the  Congress  Is 

•d  for  this  term :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

That  the  MswirtiusetU  Mayors 

the   immediate  passage    by    both 

of   Congreas    of    the   Taft-Klender- 

bUl   (S.  8M  and  H.   R.  3533)    Is  of 

importance  both  to  the  Immediate 

range  housing  problems  confront- 

M4ssachuaetts. 

Boo.    ijKfMhMTT   SaLTONSTALL    and 

llKNav   Cabot  Loocb.  Jb..   Senators   In 

.  be  urged  to  seek  Immediate  consld- 

of  8.  866  and  that  they  bend  their 

to  sCsct  its  passage. 

tlw   ReprsHBMMvss  in 
4uis«cbuastU  bs  WfMl  to  seek 

_    before  the  House  Banking  snd 

Committee  on  the  companion  bill 

H.  R.  2533.  and  to  request  lU  con- 

and  passage  In  the  House  of  Rep- 

titlvss    prior    to    the    adjournment    of 
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Tjiat  the  secretary  of  the  Mayors*  Club 
ichusetts  be  authorized  and  directed 
senll  copies  of  this  resolve  to  all  of  the 
Senate  rs    and   Representatives    In    Connrsss 
1  fassachusetts  and  to  President  Harry 
^:  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio: 
Charles  W    Tobey.  of  New   Hamp- 
Representative   Jesse   P.    Wolcctt.    of 
chairman  of  the  Hcuoe  Banking 
and  C4rrency  Committee:  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Poley.lAdminlstrator  of  tiM  NHA. 


the  Washington  Post  of  July  3.  1M7 1 


Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947  which 
piresidsnt  signed  with  understandable 
indlgxatlon  means  the  rellnqu'shlng  of  all 
ooatrc  I  over  a  large  segment  of  the  rental 
dwsUl  1^  available  In  the  United  SUtes,  a 
t^axatlon  of  conuot  over  the  remain - 
t  and  repeal  of  almost  all  the 
I  construction  of  aanr  bousing  con- 
tn  the  Veterans  ABSrtancy  Housing 
1946.  Whether  this  proves  actually 
a  lesser  evil  than  the  outright  aban- 
of  rent  control  which  would  have 
If  the  President  had  refused  to  sign 
depends  on  the  efforts  which  jnay 
to  enforce  lu  inadequate  provt- 
Unless  Congress  Increases  the  funds 
made  available  for  enforcement,  the 
will  be  an  unadulterated  hoax. 
of  the  conditions  which  Impelled 
to  establish  rent  control  originally 
4xlst.  There  Is  a  demand  for  homes, 
for  low -cost  homes  on  the  part 
ans.  far  In  excess  of  the  supply.  The 
ay  to  eliminate  the  need  for  rent  con- 
to  Increase  home  construction.  But 
has  besn  as  delinquent  in  afBrma- 
cUon  as  it  has  been  hasty  in  lifting 
cc^ings  on  the  homes  available.  The 
took  occaalon  in  connection  with 
his  nlMsaffa  00  the  rent  measure  ones 


stiU 
parttdalarly 
o<  vai 
only 
trol  I 


to  urge  action  on  the  Talt-Ellender-Wagi 
bill.     The  urgency  of  such  action  Is  unc* 
acorsd  by  the  rapid  movement  in  the  dii 
Uon  of  decontrol.    It  ought  to  be  Uken 
fore  the  current  session  ends.     "One  at 
most  stubborn  obstacles  In  the  «f»y^ 
constructive  housing  program."  Mr. 
said  forthrlghtly.  "has  been  the  opi 
of  the  real-estate   lobby."     This   lobby 
now  had  its  way  in  bringing  about  dm 
tnA.     It  sbotild  not  be  allowed   to  imi 
upon  the  country  a  continued  housing 
city    which    effective    governmental    efl< 
could  overcome. 


AdJrett  to  My  ConstitaenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL^ 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATI^ 
Wednesday.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  f^ 
lowing  address  delivered  by  me  over  81 
tion  WNBP  on  June  28.  1S47 : 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and 
congre^alonal  district,  this  week  I  hava 
tended  and  spoken  before  many  Republl 
gatherings  throughout  our  district. 

The  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Oi 
Indioott  was  most  gracious  to  me.  as  wertj 
Broome  County  Republican  women  at 
Park.    I  was  honored  by  the  Klrwood 
Ucan  Club  and  spoke  during  an  interr 
at  their  large  dance  at  Benjamin  Hall. 
An  especially  significant  conclave  was 
at  Greene   Thursday  evening,   where   I 
the  guest  of  the  Chenango  County  Rcpul 
can  Committee.     This  was  a  successful 
caslon  Indeed. 

These  Republican  meetings  gave  me  a  U 
sought   opportunity    to    tell    about    the 
compllshments  of  the  first  Republican- 
trolled  Congress   in  a  dozen  years. 

Nothing   Is   quite   as   Irrlutlng    to 
to  listen  to  some  radio  commentator  or^ 
In   some   columnist's   remarks   how 
Congress  has  been  this  session  In  any 
Ity  whaUocver.    That  report  Is  precisely 
you  sre  hearing,  and  I.  for  one.  as  your 
gressman.  deeply  resent  the  Inaccurats 
ture  these  propsgandiats  are  showing 
To  say  that  I  am  satisfted  with  the 
formance  of  Congress  lately  Is  not  ti 
have  never  been  entirely  satisfied  »lth 
reoortl.   whether   Republicans  or   I>mc " 
happened    to    be    in    the   saddle.      Tt-  ~ 
always  much  to  be  desired.    Too  many 
while  bills  are  buried  in  committee  and 
times    legislation    Is    passed    which    is 
thing  but  good. 

For  example.  I  do  not  feel  we  have 
enough    time    this   session    to    the    vet 
There  is  a  hatigbty  attitude  on  the 
some  I  know  in  Congress  toward  all 
bills.     These    men    look   down   their 
whenever  the  subject  of  helping  the 
or  his  famUy  comes  up. 

Of  course,  nothing  makes  me  see  red 
than   hearing   these   reactionary   gentli 
rant  and  rave  about  how  much  the  Oc 
msnt  has  dcoie  for  the  soldier  and  what  1^ 
gratitude  he  shows  In  retima. 

Such  reasoning  Is  an  outrage,  to  my 
thinking     It  U  usually  sprung  from  a 
heart  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  conl 
and  scorn.    Those  In  Congress  with  s  ;rh 
Ing  toward  th.'  veteran  are  definitely 
number,  but  they  have  succeeded  thus 
making  a  lot  of  noias.    That  noise  hi 
and  blocks  aU  honest  sfforts  to  get  vet 
Isgislation  out  oC  aaaBialttas  for  action. 

•nie  bsst  damoaatratton  of  theu^  blin< 
position  to  msssiirss  bsnsfiUng  our 


It  they  are  giving  the 

iyself  Included — to  pay 

to  veterans  in  cash. 

lese  short -sighted  men 

standing  room.    They 

ty  say,  in  helping  the 

that  such  a  mlaer- 
rt  of  an  elected  official 
folks  back  home.  Yet, 
with  it.    But  sooner  or 

caught  up  with. 
It  with  the  statement 
sngress  had  not  let  the 
int  to  enlarge  on  that 
I  say  the  veteran  has  not 
vt%.  I  don't  in  any  way 
in  any  partlctilar  party, 
lis  who  are  responsible 
les. 

American   people   can 

^n  Congreas  for  saving 

What  has  been  ac- 

lary  may  no   look  spec* 

Iper  headlines.    But  be- 

]  passed  by  Congress,  the 

to  constitutional  gov- 

■representation  la  once 

ft  In  the  right  direction 
lalns  for  the  people  to 
representatives  with 
they  expect  to  be  done. 
1  you  am  I  able  to  reflect 
^y.  Only  by  your  letting 
int  can  all  of  us  prevail 
us  laws  designed  for 
kertcans. 


lehabilHation 

{of  REMARKS 
lor 

llNE  ST.  GEORGE 

Toas 
REPRESENTATIVES 

July  2.  1947 

IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
my  .emarks  In  the 
le  following  article  by 
t  from  the  Washington 
ily  2.  1941: 

DATS 

E.  8okols':y) 
i  appointed  several  com- 
urope  to  consider  ques- 
cluslons  with  regard  to 
irtlcularly  the  question 
re  to  lend  or  give  to  the 

Marshall   delivered   an 

Unlveralty    which    was 

stood   by  mobt  of   the 

[except  Soviet   Russia 

Blans  grasped  the  fact 

could  not.  as  Secretary 

kc«  much,  if  any,  we  are 

luropeans. 

I^go  to  Congress  for  the 
icely  that  Congress  wUl 
Bk. 

sly    muddled    situation 

3rably  upon  the  Secre- 

city  to  organize  in  the 

|1  economics,     it  Is  not 

llately.    George   Marshall 

ful  situation  not  of  His 

rould  have  been  true  of 

w  SecreUry  of  State  »• 

^orst  degeneration  c 

our  former  allies,  tuitli 

British 

:ild.  called  the  Truman 
ne.^tlc   success,   but    the 
tat  and  the  mability  to 
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get  a  loan  for  China  from  the  Export>Impart 
Bank  were  embarrassing. 

Marshall  apparently  felt  that  he  could  save 
wWKru  Europe  from  communism  by  pour- 
ing huge  exports  of  goods  and  machinery  to 
countries  that  cannot  ever  repay.  Neither 
Prssldent  Truman  nor  Secretary  of  State 
Msnball  seem  to  grasp  the  extremely  simple 
fact  in  economics  that  not  money  but  goods 
must  be  exported;  not  printed  paper  but 
wheat,  iron.  meat,  steel,  and  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities, much  of  which  is  unavailable  for 
export. 

The  appointment  of  various  fact-finding 
committees  by  President  Truman  will  solve 
no  problem,  as  the  Paris  conference  could 
solve  no  proble«n.  The  bare  facts  have  al- 
a'aya  been  available. 

Those  at  us  who  for  2  years  now  have  been 
demanding  a  survey  of  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  particularly  In  re- 
lationship to  gifts  and  loans  in  Europe,  never 
meant  that  a  helter-skelter  committee  con- 
taining odds  and  ends  of  public  men  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Averell  Harrlman  could 
do  more  than  pull  together  data  available  In 
the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States 
or  the  World  Almanac. 

More  Is  needed  than  that.  An  over-all 
appralsol  of  this  data;  an  analysis  of  Its  re- 
lationship to  the  future  of  this  country; 
the  projection  of  data,  say  to  cover  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century:  a  correlation  of  Ameri- 
can with  European  data — this  task  requires 
extraordinary  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
experience  far  beyond  tbs  capacity  of  most 
of  the  personalities  appointed  to  these  vari- 
ous committees. 

True,  there  are  some  line  persons  on  these 
committees  and  one  hates  to  question  their 
services  for  any  reason  except  that  the  na- 
tional welfare  requires  more. 

Some  time  ago.  I  suggested  that  Herbert 
Hoover.  Bernard  Barucb.  and  Karl  T.  Comp- 
ton  could  serve  as  such  a  board  to  analyze 
the  data  and  to  indicate  a  course.  That 
suggestion  apparently  was  unacceptable  Just 
as  all  suggestions,  from  whatever  source, 
which  could  cut  the  Gordlan  knot  of  our 
extremely  complicated  situation,  have  proved 
unacceptable 

The  reason  is  that  no  one  dares  to  admit 
that  a  single  errtx'  has  been  made  in  our  for- 
eign policy  since  1037.  These  errors  sUnd 
out  like  ugly  peaks;  the  false  AUantic  Cliar- 
ter.  the  Singapore  conference.  Tehran.  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  the  Morgenthau  plan.  JCS  1067, 
the  Spruille  Braden  policy  following  the 
wild  Good  Neighbor  policy,  the  lack  of  clari- 
fication as  to  the  use  of  the  veto,  and  so 
much  else. 

This  country  Is  like  a  neurotic  woman,  all 
tangled  up.  who  dares  not  confess.  Each 
new  step  leads  to  further  complications. 
Each  misstep  Involves  new  schemes  of  de- 
ception. 

If  the  entire  picture  were  disclosed  frank- 
ly, faithfully,  unashamedly,  the  American 
people  would  not  be  more  shocked  than  they 
are  by  the  maddening  shlftings  and  retreat- 
Ings  and  sudden  ejaculations  which  always 
end  In  a  denser  fog  of  confusion.  It  was 
hoped  that  George  Marshall,  the  soldier, 
would  do  what  politicians  and  diplomats 
avoid— hit  straight  to  a  bulls-eye.  He  has 
not  done  so. 


Real  C«Btrol« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L  SOMERS 

or  mw  Toax 

Df  THE  ROUSB  OP  RB>RCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jul^  2.  1947 

Mr.  SOMERS.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pernmsion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  herewith  my  statement 
to  the  press  on  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions to  the  President  urging  his  veto 
of  the  bill  to  lift  rent  controls: 

Congressman  Andrew  L.  Somss,  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  presented  to  the  President  the 
names  of  more  than  6,000  persons  In  the 
district  he  represents,  petitioning  against 
any  change  in  the  present  rent-control  law. 

The  petitions  were  obtained  through  the 
Committee  for  the  Retention  of  the  Present 
Rent  Control  Law  of  which  the  Honorable 
Irwin  L.  Stelngut  Is  chairman.  Mr.  Stein- 
gut,  minority  leader  In  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  and  former  q>eaker  of  that  body, 
obtained  these  petitions  because  he  feels  this 
legislation  Is  not  only  inflationary  but  also 
it  definitely  destroys  the  veterans'  housing 
program.  New  York  SUte  laws  are  inade- 
quate and  are  not  a£  effective  as  the  people 
were  led  to  believe.  The  lifting  of  controls 
at  this  time  when  New  York  City  is  facing 
the  most  desperate  housing  shortage  in  its 
history  will  bring  about  a  condition  chaotic 
beyond  conception. 

Through  this  act.  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  people's  earnings  will  be  extracted  for 
housliig  that  there  wUl  be  little  left  for  food 
and  clothing  and  our  people  wUl  be  reduced 
to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  low  living 
standard  of  a  great  many  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries wtK)  are  now  appealing  for  aid.  This 
law  will  create  such  a  harrowing  emergency 
that  the  safety  of  the  Republic  will  require 
the  President  and  the  courts  to  use  all  the 
emergency  powers  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  this  flagrantly  defec- 
tive legislation. 

Congress,  in  order  to  put  the  President  in 
a  critical  position,  has  struck  a  savage  blow 
at  the  American  home  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  American  people  will  consider 
the  President  an  outstanding  benefactor  and 
conscientious  public  servant  should  he  call 
the  Congress  into  special  session  to  restore 
the  controls  in  hoiislng. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  boomerang  poli- 
tics of  which  the  Ilepubllcans  are  past 
masters. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUniAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Loulsiaiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  Mayor  deLesseps  8. 
Morrison  of  New  Orleans,  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  regarding  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  Thursday,  on 
June  12.  1M7: 

My  name  Is  deLesseps  S.  Morrison.  As 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  I  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  citizens  and  all  of  the  Interests  of  our 
city. 

Senat<M-  Wilet  has  directed  that  our  testi- 
mony In  opposition  to  the  proposed  8t. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  should 
be  confined  to  the  national  defense  and  self- 
liq^tidatlng  phases  d  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111.  These  are  extremely  broad  subjects  and 
alth'mgh  we  feel  that  there  are  other  phases 
equ:  ily  deserving  of  consideration,  we  wel- 
come the  opporttml'.y  to  testify  on  these 
grounds. 

Tat  many  years,  proponents  of  the  Bt. 
Lawrence  seaway  hava  been  coming  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  of  this  highly  question- 


able and  expensive  project.  In  lt34.  when 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  called  on  the 
Senate  to  approve  It  as  a  treaty,  the  Senate 
decisively  defeated  the  i^n.  Later  It  was 
embodied  in  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  Again  it  was  defeated.  The  many  rea- 
sons in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  must 
be  valid  ones  to  have  held  up  for  so  many 
years. 

During  the  recent  war  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  serve  with  the  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps  as  a  port  commander  on  the 
channel  and  later  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
In  Bremen.  Germany.  In  the  Bremen- 
Bremerhaven  port  area  I  served  as  chief  of 
staff  to  the  commanding  general.  Before  go- 
ing overseas,  I  was  stationed  at  the  Army's 
port  of  embarkation  in  New  Orleans  I  fee! 
that  this  has  given  me  an  invaluable  picture 
of  the  part  played  by  port  cities  in  time  of 
war. 

Because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  Nation,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi 
River  vras  described  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
"the  greatest  thing  in  America."  If  you  look 
at  a  map  on  this  hemisphere  you  can  see  the 
sound  logic  behind  Lincoln's  unqualified 
judgment.  Spanning  the  Nation  as  its  very 
backbone  is  the  world's  greatest  river  syst«m 
and  river  valley — 14.000  miles  of  navigable 
waterwaj's  serving  32  States,  flowing  out  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  section  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  the  region  of  our  greatest  dl- 
\  ersifled  agriculture  and  industry,  where  61 
percent  of  the  population  live  and  work.  It 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States. 

Strategically  located  as  the  gateway  to  thia 
great  midcontlnent  area  of  the  country.  Hew 
Orleans  occupies  an  Increasingly  Important 
position  as  a  world  transportation  center. 
The  greatest  inland  United  States  port  U  the 
natural  funnel  of  travel  and  trade  betwee:. 
the  Americas.  It  also  is  inseparably  linked 
with  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  as  are  many  other  ports  of  the  Gulf 
and  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards.  In 
this  time  of  IntematicMial  imcertainty  our 
patX*  and  harbors  must  be  maintained  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Without  these  ports  we  could  not  havs 
transported  In  record  time  the  men  and  ma- 
terials so  nesessary  to  both  the  European  and 
the  Pacific  theaters  of  war.  New  Orleans. 
I  might  add.  was  an  embarkation  port  for 
both  of  these  areas. 

During  the  war  ws  saw  the  construction 
of  submarines,  landing  ships  and  cargo  ves- 
sels in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  great  majority  of 
these  craft  were  floated  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  completed,  outfltted.  and 
sent  out  on  their  missions  from  the  port  of 
New  Orleans. 

Is  it  consistent,  I  ask  you,  tot  a  nation 
blessed  with  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
system  of  natural  waterways  In  the  world 
to  go  over  its  borders  into  another  country 
to  spend  funds  for  a  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect whose  need  has  not  been  properly  estab- 
lished? Why  not  spend  these  millions  Im- 
proving what  we  already  have — the  harbors 
and  port  facilities  from  which  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  operated  so 
succesfifiilly? 

Here  in  the  United  Statas  wa  hmf'dacm 
so  much  less  to  develop  our  Ood-glven  water- 
ways resources  than  have  other  nations.  In 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  I  have 
directed  and  observed  operations  at  the  man- 
made  ports  of  Avonmouth,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
and  Amsterdam.  Here  are  artificial  canals 
that  havs  become  great  porta.  I  urge  tbls 
committee  to  consider  that  here  In  the  United 
States  we  have  many  vitally  needed  projects 
ahead  for  the  perfeetKm  of  our  own  hartMvs 
before  making  capital  outlays  in  another 
country. 

And  that  leads  to  this  Important  point, 
which  I  commend  for  your  most  thoughtful 
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eonsk  tontton  This  propoacd  aeaway  would 
run  0  r«r  l.OOO  mllM  through  a  foreign  coun- 
try. And  friendly  alUea  that  we  are  today. 
let  ui  not  forget  th*t  Canada  U  a  dominion 
In  tte  Brltlah  ConuMmweftlth  of  Natlona. 
unite  1  by  aUaglance  with  the  British  Crown. 

Toil  have  already  heard  the  teeUmony  of 
Unde '  Secretary  of  War  Kenneth  Royal  that 
thla  I  irojeci  U  not  vital  to  the  Nation's  na- 
(tofenae.  We  believe  there  Is  ample 
to  prove  that  it  Is  most  question- 
•III*  trotn  this  standpoint.  For  5  months  of 
the  y  rar  the  Great  Lakas  and  the  Upper  St. 
Lawr  (nee  River  are  locked  In  Ice.  If  we  were 
atue  ud  by  an  oiMny  at  this  period  of  non- 
f1»ct  kmlitg.  tb*  waterways  and  power  fa- 
clUUi  a  cculd  easily  be  put  out  of  act  ion  be- 
fore 1  hey  had  a  chance  to  make  a  single  con- 
trlbu  lion  to  our  national  defense. 

In  the  recent  treason  trial  of  CanadUn 
aclen  ;l»ts  and  Government  offlclals  who  were 
convicted  as  agents  of  Soviet  Russia  one 
of  tl  e  eshlbtu  was  a  telegram  from  the 
Krea  lln.  ThU  msseage  asked  about  the  nat- 
ural resources  that  Canada  could  mobilize 
In  cise  of  war — her  coal.  oU.  rare  metals, 
watei    power,  etc. 

Th  ■  Interest  of  the  Ruaslaiu  appears  rather 
obvlc  Lia.  Canada  lies  on  the  forefront  of  the 
tr»ni  >olar  air  route  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and    he  United  States. 

Ian  enough  of  a  soldier  to  know  that  if 
attac  K  should  come  to  the  United  States  it 
wlU  I  tt>b«bly  be  from  the  North.  Why  then. 
shou  d  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
speni  I  hundreds  of  millions  to  build  a  sea- 
way ind  power  plant  on  Canadian  soil  which. 
In  e\  ent  of  attack,  would  become  one  of  the 
first  casualties  of  such  an  attack?  If  the 
Unit  id  States  Congress  has  the  funds  for 
•xpci  islvc  aavlgatlon  and  power  projects  we 
earn  «tly  urge  that  these  funds  be  expended 
with  n  the  borders  of  our  own  Nation  where 
our  axpayers  will  receive  the  full  benefits 
and  vhere  United  Sutes  citizens  will  receive 
•mplayment  on  such  projects. 

U  KMl  polled  the  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  find 
It  to  be  this:  Money  for  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  should  be  spent 
in  a  lirect  way— on  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
not  make  sense  that  we  should  cripple 
our  I  rmed  acrvtces  on  the  one  hand  by  deny- 
ing t  \em  needed  funds  and  at  the  same  time 
thro^  f  millions  into  a  project  on  foreign  soil 
undc  r  the  label  of  national  defense. 

Th>  Mississippi  Valley  Association  has  es- 
tlma  ed  that  If  the  seaway  is  completed  and 
is  US  Bd  to  the  extent  Us  proponents  claim, 
a  cokslderable  percentage  of  present  traSc 
now  moving  down  the  Mlsalaslppi  River  from 
the  I  rest  mldcontlnent  region  of  the  Nation 
will  be  diverted  away  from  Its  natural 
Nort  i-South  trade  route  in  our  own  river 
▼alle  r  to  th*  east-west  St.  Lawrence  route. 
If  U^  estimate  is  correct,  then  millions  In 
now  being  handled  by  the  Port 
oi  IVfw  Orleans  would  flow  out  to  the  world 
thitx  iKh  the  Canadian  port  of  Montreal.  The 
Orleaiia  BoaMi  of  Port  Comretasloners 
estinates  that  urtllllnii  of  the  seaway's 
aims  would  mean  a  diversion  of  much  of 
this  natural  Mlastastppl  Valley  traAc  away 
from  the  United  States  ports  to  a  Canadian 
river 

Tqu  will  hear  (have  already  beard)  a  rep- 
tative  of  tb*  Board  of  Fort  CaauaJmk^- 
«»  4(  tlM  Port  of  mm  Orleans  t*atlfT  tn 
d*ta|l  as  to  expected  r*v«BU*  losaie  and  their 
•fr*ct  upon  th*  port  of  New  Orleans, 
will  not  go  Into  deUU  on  that.    But 
that  79  cents  ol  every  dollar 
tn  New  Orleans  derives  directly 
or  indirectly  fr«m  Me  port  activities.     The 
welfare  of  our  ettWie  OHKBiunlty  ts  at  stake 


ad 
So  I 
let  ^ 

or 


It  Is  not  plaualM*  for  tb*  Pederal  Got> 
It  to  spend  ta>  man*ys  for  a  project 
«U1  damage  the  hug*  inveetoMou 
wbk  h  State  and  municipal  govemmaiita  aad 
prlTiit*  *Dt*rpris*  hav*  in  port  tacUttl**  on 


the  three  coasts  of  the  United  Sut<»< 
would  mean  the  Federal  Oovemme; 
our  tax  funda  to  put  us  out  of  buslne>A. 
If  btHlneH  MV«ra.  we  hsve  unemploy 
tnjlag  power,   snd   depresstc 
A  matter  of  our  own  Cover 
competing  with  Louisiana  and  other 
States  of  the  United  States,  to  our  detrii 

Now  s   few   words  on   the   toll    and 
llquldstlng  feature  of  the  proposed  seal 

We  feel  that  the  advocates  of  thla 
ect   are  advancing   this   feature   as   a 
screen  to  cover  the  valid  objection  thai] 
tremendous    costs    Involved    are    out 
proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  receli 
tbU  NaUon. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  cost  estlmat 
this  project.    They  usually  vary,  but   I'.l 
one  thing  In  common.     They  are  const! 
being   revised    upward.     The   United 
Army  Engineers  estimate  that  const 
will  take  four  to  six  years  and  that 
of    the    United    States'    portion    will 
excess   of   gSOO.OOO.OOO 

In  view  of  the  recent  actions  by  -h^ 
ate  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
omy — for  reduction  of  unnecessary   gc 
mental  expenses — It  Is  difflcult  for  the 
us  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  to 
stand  how  this  committee  or  this  Senat 
ctmslstently  spprove  the  costly  expendll 
Involved  In  this  dubious  project.     It  sf 
to  us  thst  the  United  States  people,  thr 
their  Government,  would   be  shouldc 
terrific  tax  burden  for  years  to  come 
b-jrden  that  would  help  the  few  and 
the  many.     And  by  the  many  I  mean 
and  ever>-  taxpayer  of  the  United  Stat 
New  Orleans,  we  who  would  directly 
most  from  the  seaway  alao  would  be  cc 
utlng    to   support    this   maritime    Frt 
stein.     Can  you  imagine  anything  mc 
fiilr  or  unjust? 

What  sound  arguments  can  be  adi 
regarding  the  self-liquidation  feature? 
costs  would  be  so  great  that  no  rrpv 
engineer  or  economist  can  say  when  thla  J 
would  be  amortized  under  the  8elf-li<; 
tlon  plan.  The  self-llquldatlon  would 
to  run  over  stKh  a  long  period  of  tlia*  ] 
it  will  not  be  much  relief.  And  who 
the  tolls  benefit — the  United  States  or 
sds?  It  Is  all  very  vague.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  talk  about 
liquidation  la  simply  an  attempt  to 
away  the  legitimate  criticism  of  high 
the  American  taxpayer  who  must 
burden  of  expense. 

It   has  been   suggested   In   some 
that  we  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 
slsslppl  Vall«y  are  selflah  In  our  attltt 
this  project.     Gentlemen,  may  I  say 
that  If  you  consider  it  selfish  to  prot 
position  of  the  world's  greatest  river 
and  Its  gateway  port — If  It  be  selfish 
the    economic    and    military    needs    of] 
vjlley   and   Its   gateway   port   ahead 
Interests  of  a  Canadian  river  and  a  Cai 
port  of  entry,  then,  gentlemen,  we  are 
selfish — selfish  in  the  same  manner  tt 
patriotic   cltleen   places   the   welfare 
Nation  before  that  of  other  lUktiona, 
ever  friendly. 

In   summation,    let    me   emphasize 
points : 

1.  The   St.    Lswrence    sesway    and 
project   is  neither  economically 
in  the  Interest  of  th*  taxpayers  of  tb|»| 
try.    It  Is  unfeasible  and  lusound 

2.  Competent  wltnesaes  hsve  suid 
proposed  seaway  Is  not  vital  to  the  Na| 
national  defens*.     Moreover,  becaus* 
location  in  a  foreign  country  and  tb^J 
that  It  would  b*  lc«-bound  S  month* 
year,  tbe  positive  valu*  of  tb*  s*away 
national  defense  standpoint  Is  most 
ful. 

t.  Its  construction  will  adv«r«*ly 
economy  of  th*  Nation *■  gr*at**t  rlv«r 
and  lU  gaUway  port  of  N*w  Orleans. 

4.  Sine*  tb*  •conomlc  well-being 
Nation  la  «rtrem«ly  Important  in  tha 
Hll  national  defense  picture,  tb*  dan 


[of  New  Orleans  Is  fsr  :n 

erial    good    this   saawiiy 

the  United  States.    Any 

[of  New  Orleans  is  per  i* 
itlonal    defense    of    U\» 

'States  Government  h:ka 
js  construction,  we  vat',9 
expended  In  the  im- 
nnd  harbors  on  Unlt4:<l 
on  developing  what  we 

and  long  time  r«- 
lon  of  these  costs  -raakiis 
claim    of    questionab.e 

front  among  the  mt- 
In  international  c<>- 
rlaans  we  hearflly  sub- 
ibor  program.  Our 
the  only  one  to  n.y 
aaintnins  a  department 
liations.  We  believe  tl.e 
Pd  do  all  it  can  to  asslit 
:  Canada  does  not  appeur 
Rations  which  desperately 
the  United  SUtea  to  r  »- 
ad. 

Ms  doubtful  project  CfvU 

Jl  effect  on  the  national 

^on  and  on  the  economy 

region  our  port  servrs. 

•an  economic  disaster  for 

baiui. 


»f  C.  M.  Marioo 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remark.s.  I  include  in 
le  RicoiD  the  follow- 
!red  by  C.  M.  Marino 

Itlng  class  of  the  Bur- 
Township  High  School. 

this  opportunity   to   ?* 

at  this  inspiring  and 

Bnt  In  your  lives.     I  am 

opporttmlty  of  present- 

you.     It  Is  a  mark  of 

^e   climax   of   at   least   13 

sacriflce   both  on   your 

rt  of  your  teachers  a  ad 

the   fsculty.     I   want  to 

Id  yoiu-  teachers  as  well 

ive  made  It  possible  lor 

glorious  graduation.     I 

lember  this  occasion  :or 

of  yotir  lives. 

Jmes  at  s  time  when  th* 

kting  the  future  not  oiily 

but  the  future  of  nuxkrn 

lizatlon  as  wc  know  It  h>ir* 

kls  particular  time  wfcen 

lard  to  lead  the  world  in 

It  and  lasting  peace,  we 

of  the  fact  that  it  U  our 

our  prestige  at  home  on 

that    we    enlarge    our 

I  people  and  other  natic  ns. 

to  the  future,  w*  most 

Ion  to  our  young  peo|>l*. 

ird   th*  oM  ssying   tiiat 

However.  It  must   b* 

with  tim*  "t>oys  will  b* 

and   girti   will   b*   tb* 

tomorrow,  tb*  piU.irs, 

atfcbanics,  snd  tb*  lend- 


Many  things  go  Into  the  making  of  these 
future  men  and  women.  The  home  alone  la 
not  enough.  The  school  alone  is  not  enough. 
The  church  alone  Is  not  enough.  It  takes 
the  entire  community  with  all  Its  institu- 
tions to  make  possible  a  clean,  wholesome, 
Mfe  background  where  our  children  can 
l*am  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of 
their  lives  snd  that  Is  to  respect  the  rights 
snd  liberties  of  others.  Playground,  swim- 
ming pools,  or  recreation  centers  are  not 
enough.  We  must  have  trained  leaders  in 
our  schools,  churches,  and  recreation  centers 
wbo  can  give  our  boys  and  glrKs  proper  guid- 
ance consistent  with  the  full  responsibility 
of  fellowship. 

I  do  not  believe  that  girls  or  boys  are 
bad.  but  If  they  are,  then  there  must  be 
some  factor  or  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  that  condition.  We  all  agree  that  there 
Is  something  wrong  and  as  a  typical  Ameri- 
can, Will  Rogers,  once  said  talking  about 
the  weather  "Nobody  does  anything  about 
It."  We  all  have  a  tendency  to  blame  others 
for  what  is  wrong,  but  we  never  blame  our- 
selves when  we  are  the  ones  that  are 
responsible. 

Our  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  this  school, 
but  I  am  referring  to  ell  schools  through- 
out th*  Nation.  I  know,  too,  that  some 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  schools 
are  not  what  they  should  be  the  board  of 
school  directors,  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  must  be  st  fault.  Far  from  that, 
however,  the  fault  lies  on  the  shoulders  of 
every  cltlaen  within  the  respective  com- 
munities. All  of  us  must  become  a  little 
more  school -minded.  We  should  take  more 
interest  in  school  activities;  we  should 
wstch  noore  closely  aU  movements  within 
the  school  district  snd  we  should  •  sttend 
all  or  at  least  some  of  the  school-board 
meetings.  Remember  that  In  so  doing  you 
are  helping  to  build  a  t)etter  America  and 
a  better  world,  because  this  or  any  other 
nation  cannot  be  any  better  than  Its 
cltisens. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  good  American  the  following  statement: 
"The  American  paopl*  have  entered  the 
valley  of  decision.  If  the  United  States 
makes  full  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  its  position.  Its  power,  and  Its  resources. 
It  can  determine  the  destinies  of  humanity. 
It  can  save  western  civilization." 

Now,  let  us  face  some  of  the  hard,  cold 
facte  regarding  our  school  system.  Today 
we  bavc  far  less  teachers  in  the  Nation's 
schools  than  during  any  normal  school  year 
in  tbe  1630's.  More  than  one  out  of  every 
eight  teachers  lacks  the  education  or  per- 
sonal qualifications  normally  required  of 
teachers. 

During  the  year  1945.  the  American  people 
spent  about  »55  per  capita  on  drinks,  while 
in  th*  same  year  tbe  per  capita  qtent  on 
schools  was  only  $17.  According  to  the  1940 
census  there  were  3.000,000  adulU  with  no 
schooling.  10.000,000  illiterates  who  could 
not  even  read  or  write  as  well  as  a  child  in 
the  fourth  grade.  Among  the  young  men 
who  registered  for  the  draft,  there  were  850.- 
000  who  could  not  even  write  their  name. 
Tb*re  wer*  nearly  3,000.000  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  17  years  who  were 
not  in  school. 

There  are  States  where  many  chUdren  go 
to  school  less  tban  6  months  a  year. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  classroom 
teachers  and  administrators  In  1940  was  only 
11.441.  More  than  350,000— orer  one-third 
of  th*  competent  teacher*  employed  In  the 
Mbool  year  of  1940-41— have  left  tbe  profea- 
•lan.  Only  one-balf  of  tbe  teachers  em- 
ployed In  1940-41  are  teaching  today.  Only 
15  percent  of  all  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  are  man.  There  are  about  75.000 
vacancies  in  the  different  schools  as  of  today. 

The  February  15.  1946,  edition  of  Business 
W*ak  gav*  aom*  estimates  of  the  present 
of  certain  groups  compared 


with  1939.  Fanners  bare  an  tncreas*  in 
average  spendable  Income  In  terms  of  U  9 
doUars  of  156  percent;  coal  miners.  61  per- 
cent: business  and  professional  men  25  p4ir- 
cent,  and  teachers  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
with  a  20  percent  drop  in  real  income.  W* 
all  r*cognlze  the  fact  that  neither  the  farmer 
nor  the  coal  miner  has  too  much  income, 
but  It  is  (»-  should  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  school  teacher  has  suffered  a  30-perceat 
loss.  Is  it  sny  wonder  then  If  we  continue 
paying  our  teachers  less  than  the  garbage 
collector  or  the  common  laborer  that  our 
teachers  will  leave  the  classroom  In  sear«:h 
of  better  paying  positions.  ThU  is  a  very 
serious  and  dark  picture  for  the  future  of 
America. 

We  all  agree  that  the  tea-hing  profession 
Is  the  most  important  of  all  he  professions. 
Without  teachers  there  cannot  be  any  prog- 
ress, there  cannot  be  science  or  development 
in  scientific  research.  The  situation  will  Iw 
disastrous,  the  ultimate  outcome  tragic  and 
dark.  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity?  Here  is  the  answer.  We  need 
more  State  and  Federal  aid  for  the  Nation's 
schools.  There  is  nothing  new  shout  State 
snd  Federal  aid  to  schools.  In  the  hlstCH-y 
of  the  United  States  Congress  more  than  i;>0 
bills  hsve  been  passed  to  provide  Federal 
aid  for  education. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  educatlon<iI 
standard  established  by  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  based  on  the  principle  th:»t 
every  boy  and  girl  Is  entitled  lo  a  free  edu- 
cation through  high  schorl,  with  advanc<!d 
study  for  those  of  demonstrated  ability. 
There  should  be  an  adequate  minimum  wage 
salary  and  proper  security  for  teachers.  In 
making  these  statements,  I  consider  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  our  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, as  well  ss  of  the  Nation,  to  see  that 
every  American  has  an  opportunity  to  receive 
an  adequate  education,  free  from  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  When 
we  ask  for  more  State  and  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  we  do  not  fear  what  some  people  be- 
lieve to  be  too  much  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  That  cannot  happen 
as  long  as  the  local  control  system  of  educa- 
tion remains  in  effect. 

American  education  is  based  upon  the  great 
public  school  system  and  recognises  the 
place  for  the  home,  church,  and  tbe  private 
school.  Public  schools  are  functh-niiig  with 
great  hardships  and  therefore  need  more 
aid.  The  church  schools  have  found  their 
place  in  the  American  system  and  are  con- 
tributing to  the  evolution  and  development 
of  their  own  objectives  as  well  as  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  American  de- 
mocracy. They  too,  need  aid.  The  private 
schools  are  too  well  estalilished  and  are 
functioning  too  successfully  for  the  beneAt 
of  America.  However,  It  Is  not  advisable  to 
handicap  their  work.  On  the  contrary,  they 
also  should  be  aided. 

Now  when  there  is  much  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  question  of  One  World,  let 
there  be  no  disagreement  on  the  question  of 
One  Nation.  Our  Nation,  dedicated  to  a 
program  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  must 
afford  to  the  children  of  America  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  field  of  education. 

Of  all  the  subsidy  programs  establlfhed  by 
Congress,  none  is  so  Important  as  the  pro- 
gram of  education.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  our  State  and  Federal  Governme£.ts 
to  spend  money  where  it  will  really  do  eoioe 
good  for  everyone  by  raialng  the  standard  of 
our  cltiaenshlp  during  the  coming  geneia- 
ticn.  Tbe  boys  and  girls  of  America  nre 
worth  mor*  tban  any  other  subsidy.  Those 
boys  and  girls  are  the  future  of  America. 

If  freedom  and  equality  are  to  be  pre- 
■arred,  then  tt  is  time  for  tbe  State  and 
Psderal  Oovemments  to  spend  some  mortsy 
In  the  direction  of  education  where  it  vrill 
do  concrete  and  lasting  good  to  tbe  people 
of  present  snd  future  America.  If  freedom 
Is  to  be  preeerred.  let  It  not  be  only  against 


foreign  aggrraslon.  but  atoo  figainat  home- 
grown ignorance. 

Let  tis  all  do  our  share  to  preserve  and  to 
improw  our  ideals  of  democracy.  Let  via 
all  do  our  share  to  assist  these  graduates  here 
and  all  oibers  tbrougbout  the  land  so  tbat 
in  time  tbey  will  be  able  to  make  our  Ideals — 
the  American  way  of  life — a  most  realistic 
system  over  all  other  systems.  Our  system 
cannot  and  shall  not  be  secondary  to  any. 
Let  us  save  American  democracy  by  Improv- 
ing the  American  school  systems.  Let  us 
help  to  save  America  for  this  and  futtire 
generations. 


Tai  DitcrimiBatioii  Affuatt  No»> 
Cdnunaaity-Property  States 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
thoughtful  and  able  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Hon.  Albert  L.  Reeves,  Jr.,  the 
author  of  the  original  measure  pro- 
viding in  tax  returns  for  income  split- 
ting between  husband  and  wife,  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  New  England 
Council  at  Manchester.  Vt.,  on  June  21, 
which  deserves  the  careful  study  and 
serious  consideration  of  the  Members. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  him. 
though,  for  reasons  of  economy,  he  has 
urged  that  it  not  be  set  forth  here  in 
full. 

The  existing  inequity  which  permits  a 
taxpayer  i^siding  in  one  of  the  12  com- 
munity-property States  to  report  and 
pay  a  substantially  smaller  tax  than  one 
from  the  other  36  States  on  the  identical 
income  cries  aloud  for  corrective  treat- 
ment. 

This  is  a  matter  seriously  and  unfairly 
affecting  not  only  those  directly  involved 
as  taxpayers  but  also  all  residents, 
workers  and  businessmen,  large  and 
small,  who  live  in  the  States  adversely 
affected,  like  New  York  and  Missouri. 
Capital  is  being  siphoned  off,  factories 
are  being  moved,  employment  sources 
are  being  eliminated  from  the  noncom- 
mimity  property  states  to  the  benefit  of 
those  states  where  this  anomalous  tax 
advantage  can  be  enjoyed. 

I  share  my  colleague's  view  voiced  in 
this  address,  that,  despite  the  President's 
veto  of  the  tax  reduction  measure,  fur- 
ther efforts  should  be  made  before  ad- 
journment to  enact  legislation  which  will 
assure  relief  as  of  January  1.  next.  To 
that  end.  I  have  reintroduced,  with 
modifications  to  give  ev«i  greater  con- 
sideration to  the  lower  income  groups 
wbo  suffer  most  severely  from  the  op- 
pressing tax  burden,  a  bill,  similar  to  one 
I  offered  last  March,  providing  for  a 
graduated  reduction.  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  Mr.  Rkbvis'  suggestion.  U 
feasible,  that  the  ellminaUon  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  which  his  bill  Is 
directed  be  combined  and  meshed  In 
with  a  general  tax  reduction  measure. 

I  commend  this  iUuminatinc  addmt 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  the  earnest  study  ot  my  ool- 
leaguea. 
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llii  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lemve  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  herein  an  editorial  from 
the  Iloneer  Prej«.  St  Paul.  Minn..  May 
3.  H47.  entitled.  'Striving  lor  Educa- 
tion. '  as  follows: 

mnriMC  rem  edocation 

0«l  torlng  m  "disparity  of  educational  op- 
portti;ilty  In  dlffnrent  parta  of  the  country 
iwhUb)  is  so  great  aa  to  be  unbelievable." 
the  *  ailonal  Bducatlon  Aasoclatlon  calls  up- 
on ti  >•  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Walfare 
GMM  Uttee  to  approve  a  Federal-aid  program 
tnaur  ng  a  minimum  annual  expenditure  of 
aSO  a  t  —eh  pupU.  And  a  spofeaiaMHi  for  the 
Vetertna  of  Foreign  Wars,  nenndtng  thi« 
plea.  8tat«d  Wedncwlay  that  "a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population  la  going  to  waste " 
for  li  ck  of  schooling. 

Thr  Taft  bill  now  before  CcmgrMS  would 
limit  Federal  aid  to  States  that  spend  at 
least  2.5  percent  of  their  own  Income  on 
schocis  In  these  case*.  It  would  supple- 
ment local  appropriations  to  bring  the  total 
B|MBl  to  MO  a  year  for  each  pupil.  Some 
ofcfit  even  to  thla  mottast  Federal  con- 
trlbti:ton  as  diverting  the  taxes  collected  In 
Stattt  that  do  their  fxill  duty  toward  their 
own  children  to  be  spent  on  other  Sutes 
which   are  delinquent   In   that  respect 

Th  s  objection,  the  New  York  Herald  Trtb- 
tme  points  out.  Is  b«Med  on  an  erroneous 
•ssuiiption  When  a  State  falls  to  provide 
ad«4iiat«  school  stipport.  It  U  very  seldom 
dtae  o  lack  of  effort  on  th«  part  ot  that 
State  s  citizens.  The  raaaoa  that  lllsslsslppi 
for  e:  ample,  spends  tba  laaat  on  lU  schooU  u 
that  It  U  the  pooreat  SUte.  In  fact.  It 
devoted  3.41  percent  at  Its  Income  to  educa- 
tion n  1989.  compared  with  New  York's  3  6 
perce  at.  And  even  that  contrttnitlon  pro- 
vided only  MOO  per  clB— aowi  unit  In  Mis- 
sgalnst  Hew  York's  M.lOO 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON  ESTES  KEFAUVER  «-• 


THJC  HOUSX  OF  HMIIMlll  I  ATTVl 
Taexlay.  Mag  27.  1947 


KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 

of  Cumniiii  are  greatly  interested  in 

PRUWMU  to  change  the  Succes- 

Act  of  int.    A  bill  for  this  purpose 

Missed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pend- 

n  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 

The  Honorable  E.  E.  Patton.  a 

IxtM^lnent  cltlaen  and  former  public  of- 

of  Knoxville.  Tenn..  wrote  an  In- 

tere4ting  discussion  of  the  Presidential 

Act  which  recently  appeared 

Knoxville  Journal.     Under  leave 

ettend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

irucle  by  Mr.  Patton.  as  follows : 

ta  raovionsa  aoav- 


Mi 

bers 

pen<|ing 

sion 

has 

ing 

Houie 

IVOB  I 

AdM 


Suetession 


t  le 


(By  ■.  B  Fatten) 
psopto  ballsve  Utat  tliere  Is  aavar 
inccrtatnty  about  a  aoesMMr  in  a 


may 


arehy  but  In  thto  they  are  very  much 
taken.     The  record  shows  that  thu  la 
of  every  nation  in  Europe  which  has 
monarchy,  absolute  or  limited. 

When  our  Constitutional  ConventU 
In  May  of  1787  to  revise  the  Articles  o<  i 
federation  but  really  to  frame  a  real 
stitution.  their  task  was  no  easy  one. 
There  were  precedenU  for  everythli 
WHS   put    into    the    Constittulon    excef 
electoral  college,  and   It   has  given   ua 
w«jrry.  more  concern,  than  anything  el 
the    Constitution.     It    provided    that 
State  should  have  as  many  members 
electorlal  college  as  the  State  had 
and   Representatives.     Each    State   hi 
Scnatoni  as  they  have  now.     But  the 
senution   In   the  House  Is  based  on 
la  t  ion. 

Until  laoi  the  electors  met  In  thetr 
tive  State  caplUis  and  voted  for  two^ 
one  of  whom  ahould  be  deaignated  as.' 
dent  and  the  other  as  Vice  President^ 
worked  very   well   until    1800  when 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  each  received] 
•ismc  number  of  votes. 

When  the  election  goes  to  the  H< 
RepreMnutlves  the  vote  is  taken  by 
and  not  by  individual  Mem)>ers. 

The  contest  between  Burr  and  J« 
was  long-drawn  out  and  bitter. 

The  method  of  electing  then  waa  cl 
and    the    electors    voted    for    one 
President    and    a    diOer  nt    person 
President,  and  the  •ucceasful  nian  mi 
a  majority  and  not  merely  a  plurality,  j 
worked  unUl  1824,  when  the  candidal"' 
Henry    Clay.     William    C.    Crawford. 
Qulncy  Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Jackson  got  a  plurality,  but  not  a 
Ity.    The  act  provided  that  the  House 
vote  on  the  three  hl«hest.    Since  Heury^ 
got   fewer   than   anyone  else,   be  was 
Iriated    from    the    contest,    and    Adai 
elected      He  made  Henry  Clay 
State  and   this  raised   the  hue  and 
'bargain  and  corruption." 

There  was  perhaps  ao  truth  In  the 
but  It  got  so  hot  that  Clay  and  Johai 
dolph  fought  a  duel  over  it. 

The    Hayes-TUden    election    Is 
known  to  be  rehearsrd  here. 

There   waa  another   Incident   that 
hav*  eventuated  Into  something  emi 
tng  In  1913.     There  were  three  candi4 
Rooeevelt  (Theodore).  William  H.  T^rtl 
Woodrow  Wilson.     Taft  and  Rooaevtii 
the   Republleaa  vato   and   Mr.  Wil 
whelmlngly  waa  alaeted.    But  let  \is 
that  ao  ooa  had  received  a  majorlt], 
elcetkm  would  then  have  gone  to  th* 
of    ReprcacntaUves.      Since    there    « 
sutes.  It  would  have  required  16  8t 
elect.     But  four  of  the  States  were 

.jcanae  their  House  member 

go-go   Dsanoerau    and    Republicans, 
would  have  left  44  States  to  take  part 
etocUon.    Of  those  44  States,  the  Der 
coatrolled  33  and  the  Republicans  33. 
would  have  been  a  tie.    Mr.  Taft 
dent  and  in  this  eotintry  an  executti 
holda  office  untU  his  successor  Is  eU 
qualified      Would  Mr    Taft  have  h^ 
tar  another  4  years  or  would  the  VI 
dent   elected   that   year   have 
ident? 

The  Canstttuttan  and  th*  lawa  sr* 
such  a  eoatlngency.     Until  the  *t 
Orover  Cleveland  In  1884.  the  PrcsM 
Vice  Preatdent  would  have  t>«en  sue 
naaldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Scnal 
A.    Hendricks,    the    Vic* 
died,  and  the  Fr«akl«nt  pro 
Senate  was  a  Republican.    Had  Mr.  Cl4 
died,  th*  political  oompl*xlon  at  the 
BMBt  would  hav*  changed.    This  woulA( 
riaa  today  U  Mr.  Tnanan's  wlahes  •h< 
carried  out;    h*  wanU  th* 
Houa*  to  become  Chl*f  Bxacutlv*. 
Th*  law  was  ehangad  when  Mr. 
dl*d.  and  it  was  provtdsd  that  th* 
ahould  succeed,  twglnnlng  with  the 


II  Is  nebtUous.  as  I  sh*U 

ttinuous  body:  one-thl-d 

elected   every   3  yeaa. 

law.  that  In  the  event  ot 

ildent  and  all  of  those 

Ine  to  succeed  him.  th* 

>wing  Senste  committees 

a  President:  Judiciary. 

■"Inance,  Approprlatloi.s. 

I?     The   act   could,   and 

the  person  selected  by 

lid  be  of  the  same  polltl- 

(a  '  d  President:  and  that 

iciuber  of  this  selecting 

lacted.  there  would  be  no 

Uluie  to  have  a  Prealdeat 
line  and  every  Member 
be  kir.ed.  Think  It  ovfr. 
rise  a  t>ett*r  method  of 
Ident  under  all  circum- 
}wn.  The  Journal  editor 
tstlons  and  he  will  print 


fax  Redocbon 

OF  REMARKS 

or 

JH  B.  KEATING 

rrw  TOBK 

)F  REPRESENTATTVEa 

I.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    on 

luced  a  bill  to  give  In- 

knd  increa.se  the  tal;e- 

^verburdened  taxpay'jrs 

This    mea.sure    tp- 

)lem  by  a  reduction  in 

by  seven  percentiige 

it  of  adopting  this  plan 

|b  graduated  tax  rediK- 

rcent  for  those  in  ihe 

ickets  on  net  Incomes 

l)out  8  percent  for  those 

Ickets  with  net  incomes 

year.    I   expressed    my 

lit  time  to  the  straight 

I"  principle  of  tax  rehef. 

finally    passed    both 

this   graduated   pan 

It  in  providing  reduc- 

t)m  30  to  10 '2  percent. 

•residential     veto     has 

torts   for   this   year  to 

taxpayers,  we  nat- 

[  thoughts  to   1M<  iuid 

!ie  fiscal   situation   for 

line  what  we  can  nnd 

financial    soundness. 

for  the  best  inten'sts 

and  due  consideration 

ae   furtherance  of   the 

from  all  sources  that 

tasury  surplus  for  fL^al 
there  are  rather  aide 
»e  e.stimates  given  us 
lount  of  that  surplus. 

we  ^ere  told  In  the 
fit  message  that  he  an- 
il.500  000.000  in  ex- 
(ures.     He  gave  us  the 

.000.000  as  the  rcick- 
required  to  operate  the 

»nt  for  the  coming  year. 
»ver.  taken  before  the 
riations    subcommittees 

)untless  Instances  of 
raste,    duplication,    and 
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overstafBng  embraced  within  the  con- 
cept of  a  $37,500,000  000  budget.  Al- 
though It  is  not  yet  determinable  with 
certainty  to  what  exact  figure  this  budget 
will  be  reduced,  it  is  conservative  to  esti- 
mate that  M.500.000.000  will  be  cut  from 
the  President's  figure,  thus  yielding  at 
least  a  total  $8,000  000  000  surplus  of 
receipts  over  disbursements  for  fiscal 
1S48. 

Just  this  week,  by  unanimous  action 
of  the  Committee  ca  Veterans'  Affairs, 
a  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  pro- 
vidiRg  for  the  retirement  of  $1,800  000.- 

000  of  the  national  debt  by  permitting 
enlisted  men  to  convert  their  terminal- 
leave  bonds  Into  cash.  For  those  who 
actually  have  a  pressing  need,  this  is  our 
first  obligation.  This  money  has  actu- 
ally been  earned.  It  has  been  paid  to 
officers  in  cash.  There  is  no  justification 
for  the  discrimination  practiced  on  our 
enlisted  men  by  requiring  them  to  wait 
5  years  for  their  money.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  terminal-leave  bonds  are  a  fine 
Investment  for  those  able  to  retain  them. 

1  shall  urge  all  who  can  hang  on  to  do 
so.  But  many  of  these  young  men  need 
this  money  now.  when  they  are  trying 
to  get  started  in  business,  or  Just  get- 
ting married,  or  going  through  the  read- 
justment period.  I  sincerely  trust  we 
will  not  delay  further  in  settling  with 
these  creditors  who,  when  their  country 
called,  responded  unhesitatingly  and 
unsparingly. 

We  are  informed  that  the  outstanding 
bonds  are  about  $1,800,000,000.  Un- 
doubtedly the  surplus  for  fiscal  1947  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  this  Hem  in  full, 
or  nearly  so.  Assuming,  however,  the 
most  pessimistic  view  that  all  of  these 
men  elect  to  cash  their  bonds  and  none 
of  the  national  debt,  thus  liquidated,  can 
be  met  from  the  1947  surplus  but  must 
come  from  fiscal  1948  funds,  that  reduces 
the  $6,000,000,000  figure  to  $4,200,000  OCO. 
Thi.s  is  the  amount  available,  apart  from 
any  1947  surplus,  for  tax  reduction  and 
further  debt  retirement  in  fiscal  1948,  a 
figure  which  I  emphasize  again  has  been 
computed  with  extreme  conservatism. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  tax-re^- 
duction  bill  effective  next  January  1 
which  represents  a  modification  of  my 
previous  bill  In  only  one  respect.  It  Is 
recognized  universally  that  there  is  a 
bare  minimum  of  income  which  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  charge  upon  it  for 
a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  running  the 
Government.  That  minimum  is  now 
fixed  at  $500  for  a  single  man  and  $1,000 
for  a  married  man  without  children.  I 
stated  last  March,  and  repeat  now.  it  is 
my  settled  conviction  that  these  amounts 
should  eventually  be  raised  to  a  more 
realistic  tigvure. 

I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  the  narrowing  of  the  tax  base  and 
elimination  of  taxpayers  from  the  rolls 
may  create  among  them  a  certain  un- 
de.sirable  apathy  toward  excess  in  gov- 
ernmental spending.  For  that  reastm. 
It  Is  contended,  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  require  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  citizens  be  rendered  tax  conscious. 
In  order  that  they  may  never  forget  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  money 
which  the  Oovemment  spends  must 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
This  argument,  of  course,  carried  to  the 


ultimate,  would  preclude  any  exemptions 
and  throw  upon  every  earner,  no  mat- 
ter how  meager  his  wages,  a  certain 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  Yet  no  one 
who  accepts  the  prindirie  of  ability  to 
pay  as  one  of  the  fundamental  criteria 
in  fixation  of  tax  liability  seriously  con- 
tends for  such  a  proposition. 

By  this  legislation  I  propose  to  raise 
the  personal  exemption  $100  to  $600  for 
a  single  man  and  $1,100  for  a  marri(?d 
man  without  children.  Frankly,  this  is 
not  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go,  but  repre- 
.^ents.  of  course,  a  narrowing  of  the  tiix 
base  which  I  realize  will  encounter  oppo- 
sition from  some  quarters.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  remove  about  4,700.000 
taxpayers  from  the  rolls  and  will  cause 
an  annual  Iocs  in  revenue  of  $1,500,000,- 
000.  or  $750,000,000  for  the  half  of  fiscal 
1948  here  involved. 

The  effect  in  dollars  and  cents  of  this 
combination  of  increase  in  personal  ex- 
emption with  reduction  of  tax  rates  by 
seven  percentage  points  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  example,  that  is.  a  man  now 
earning  $100  a  year  above  existing  per- 
.sonal  exemptions  who  now  pays  $20 
would  pay  nothing.  One  with  a  net  in- 
come of  $200,  now  paying  $40,  would  pay 
$13 — a  reduction  of  67  ^  percent.  One 
with  a  net  income  of  $1,000,  now  paying 
$200,  would  pay  $117.  at  41  percent  re- 
duction. The  $2,000  net  income  man, 
now  paying  $400,  would  pay  $247.  a  38 
percent  reduction.  The  $4,000  net  in- 
come man.  now  paying  $640.  would  pay 
$545,  a  35  percent  reduction.  The  per- 
centage reduction  decreases  as  the  in- 
come increases,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  highest  brackets  the  reduction  would 
amount  to  about  8  percent. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  In  lessens  d 
revenue  by  the  plan  suggested  is  esti- 
mated at  $4,900,000,000  for  a  full  year,  or 
one-half  of  that.  $2,450,000,000,  for  tlie 
half  fiscal  year  with  which  we  are  hei'e 
concerned.  The  addition  of  this  sum  to 
the  $750,000,000  reduction  resulting  from 
increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
makes  a  total  of  $3,200,000,000.  Since 
there  is  stiU  avaUable  $4,200,000,000  after 
provision  for  payment  of  terminal  bonds, 
this  indicates  at  least  $1,000,000,000  ad- 
ditional for  further  debt  reduction  or 
such  other  purposes  as  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

We  should  not  embark  upon  this 
course  without  a  full  realization  of  whitt 
it  might  entail  for  fiscal  1949,  the  budg<;t 
for  which  will  be  the  subject  of  Intensive 
study  after  we  reconvene  next  year. 
The  $100  extra  exemption  and  the  seven- 
point  reduction  In  tax  rate  would,  we  aie 
told,  cause  an  annual  reduction  In  in- 
come of  about  $6,400,000,000,  resulting, 
on  the  assumption  of  no  change  In  other 
Federal  Income,  in  total  revenues  of 
$32  600.000.000  as  against  $39,000,000,000 
anticipated  for  this  year.  Certainly  If 
we  can  cut  the  budget  this  year  to  $33,- 
000,000,000,  everyone  anticipates  that  It 
will  be  reduced  next  year  to  $30,000.- 
000,000  or  less,  which  would  permit  re- 
tirement of  the  national  debt  to  the  ex- 
t«]t  of  $2,500,000,000  or  more,  based  on 
the  figures  which  I  have  set  forth.  It 
seems  abundantly  safe,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume that,  once  having  established  this 
reduction.  It  should  not  under  any  nor- 
mal circumstances  be  necessary  for  us 


to  retrace  our  steps  and  again  increase 
the  tax  In  order  to  put  or  keep  our  flxuin- 
clal  house  In  order. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  whether  or 
not  they  conclude  to  report  out  before 
adjournment  some  tax  reduction  meas- 
ure, win  five  serious  and  careful  study 
to  the  plan  embodied  In  this  bill.  Prob- 
ably, like  much  of  the  legislation  which 
comes  before  us.  it  may  not  receive  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  many  who 
vigorously  contmd  for  this  or  that 
method  of  approach  to  this  big  problem. 
It  is  offered  in  the  hope,  however,  that 
It  might  set  a  possible  pattern  for  recon- 
ciliation of  the  many  divergent  and  con- 
flicting views. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  American 
public  would  like  to  see  this  Congress, 
despite  the  President's  rebuff,  once  again 
endeavor  to  adopt  at  this  session  a  law 
which  will  assure  them  for  next  year, 
relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes 
which  is  now  their  lot.  I  am  confident 
this  bill  merits  and.  upmi  favorable  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  would  receive  from  both  parties 
in  this  House,  overwhelming  support,  so 
emphatic  in  its  unanimity  that  the  Chief 
Executive  would  not  be  likely  a  second 
time  to  withhold  his  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure so  eminently  sound  and  fair,  and 
that  if  he  should  decide  to  take  that 
step,  a  veto  would  be  promptly  over- 
ridden. 


Greece  tmi  tke  Uoitedi  Naboas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MunrsBOT* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  1.  1947: 
cacBcz  am  tkc  xnx 

A  good  deal  of  complaint  waa  heard  some 
weeks  ago  about  the  United  States  bypaM- 
ing  the  United  Nations  In  embarking  upon 
its  policy  ot  aiding  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
maintain  their  Independence.  Whatever 
merit  this  criticism  may  have  had  at  the 
time.  It  U  now  wholly  overshadowed  by  the 
vigorous  manner  In  which  Warren  R.  Austin, 
the  United  States  representative  to  the  UN, 
Is  prosecuting  the  case  for  peaceful  settU* 
ment  of  the  Balkan  dispute  through  the  Se- 
curity Council.  His  demand  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  make  use  of  its  machinery  to 
settle  border  dispute*  between  Greece  and 
her  Communlft-domlnated  ne^^hbors  U  nf«r 
meeting  resistance  from  some  of  the  vary 
farces  that  were  so  recently  chiding  the 
United  States  for  working  outside  the  UN 

What  Mr.  Austin  asks  is  that  the  Security 
Council  establish  a  commission  to  aid  in  re- 
storing normal  conditions  along  the  fron- 
tiers between  Greece  and  her  neighbors — 
Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania — thereby 
assisting  in  the  establishment  ot  good  neigh- 
borly relations.  The  commlaskm  would  in- 
vestigate frontier  Incidents  and  complaints 
by  any  of  the  govmiments  ctmcemed.  It 
would  use  its  good  oOoes  to  settle  disputea^ 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  conventions  for 
peaceful  adjustment  of  controversies  grow- 
ing out  of  border  Incidenu,  and  at  the  -rr-T 
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trouble  spot.    Wr  i  a 


The  contract  for  the  deepening 

•viatinor  7S.rrMif  main  rhannel  tn 


Id  only  the  fine  eountry 
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that  Washington   svuituaUy   wUl    run   the       concept  as  "overgenefous.'    Such  a  person 
■"**'™"'  lives    in    your    district— mv    brnth>>r     t^   k. 


Fortunately,  unification  has  not  been  ma4s 


1 


I 


A3:  so 


Urn*  keep  the  Security  Council  Informed  cf 
devel  opmenu  In  this  trouble  spot.  Wl<  i  a 
romi  tendable  sense  of  rcetmtnt.  Mr.  Au.tln 
U  as.  Elng  tbe  Security  Council  to  act  under 
Charter  Tl  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
rhlcik  glvea  tt  autborlty  merely  to  make 
atlons  for  ttie  peaceful  settienent 


If 
en 
the 
Coil 
slble 


pend  Nice 


Coiuell 


to 
Tbui 


the 
the 
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:he  eneroachmenu  upon  Greece's  inde- 

Bbould  continue,   u  u  claar  that 

Dnltad    SUtaa    wUl    aak    the    Samrtty 

to  OKnrt  acatnst  Um  natlooa  rmptm- 

The  nama^  of  the  UN 

at  InqjOiry  make  tt  rrfdent  that 

hm  alraady  hacn  fuilty  of  sur- 

HiliM     Btatt  tlHit  Ifr.  Aoa- 

ovtfMly  aamaaaat  d  aay  future 
llM  aM  of  •  Swortty  Council 
can  aafe*  «b|actlvc  findings 
It  Is  pradaaly  thla  function 
M  was  created  to  per- 
lai  ir  tt  li  parmtnad  thus  to  cope 
to   tha    latfspandenee   of 
mn  h»  davotad  vtaoUy 
IB   UmU   w-tom    land, 
tar,  howerer.    the   reaaonsble    Austin 
met  with  still  resistance  from 
luaalan  and  PoUah  represents ttves  on 
Xxmdl.     If  the  UM  Is  thus  prevented 
aaamiilin  tta  normal  function  In  deal- 
\  rtth  dlapfutaa  of  thla  sort,  there  vUl  be 
d  doubt  as  to  where  the  reapon- 
albUky  Uaa. 


N«w  HaTca  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

fv  coMwacnctrr 
INl  THl  HOUSE  OP  RVBBKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1947 

FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
rtfel-  to  the  record  of  hearings  on  the 
Wai  Department  civil  functions  appro- 
prlaion  bill  for  1948  insofar  as  it  per- 
tain I  to  the  New  Haven.  Conn..  Harbor 
as  I  ppears  on  page  274  of  the  report. 
The  authorized  project  provides  for  the 
deepening  of  the  existing  2S-foot  main 
el  of  the  New  Havoi  Harbor  to 
35  f^t.  and  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
the  proper  development  of  the  harbor 
and  the  surrounding  areas.  As  condi- 
tions are  now.  the  channel  is  not  deep 
enough  and  cannot  take  the  modem 
shlip  I  and  tankers.  The  justification  of 
the  project  la  set  up  in  the  report,  as 
folk  ws : 

/I  rm  No.  1 — New  Huven  Hmrbor,  Conn. 

Tbta  1  aatimate  Federal  coat M.  OS.  000 

AUd  aaants  to  date 1.  S03.000 

Tmlitlva  aUocatlon.  flacal  year 

!»• aoo.ooo 

AMI  Jonal  to  complete  after  fis- 
cal  year    1»48 8.723.000 


set 


this 


O  le  reading  the  above  schedule  would 


the  imprewkm  that  $1,503,000  had 


aire  idy  been  appropriated  for  this  par- 
ticu  ar  project.  However,  only  $500,000 
of  t  lat  amount  should  be  allocated  to 
this  project.  The  balance  of  $1,003,000 
repi  esents  funds  that  have  been  spent  on 
the  larbor  during  the  past  50  or  00  years. 
Therefore  the  correct  recapttulatka  of 
situation  Is  as  follows: 
/  em  No.  I — Nev  Haven  Harhofr,  Conn. 
OoB^raet  figure tS.  400. 000 

for  1047 aoa.000 

for  1048 - 800,000 

a4d^ tonal  to  complete  after  Qacal 

..   a.  700.  oco 


The  contract  for  the  deepening 
e«lsMng  25-foot  main  channel  to  35 1 
has  already  been  awarded  and  >»url 
be  commenced  on  the  same  in  Sept< 
1947.    Many  witncases  testified  b^  i  oi 
Subcommittee  on  ApfMroprlauon - 
the  advisability  of  the  immediate  < 
tion  of  thi5  project.    As  a  oatter  of 
the  consultant  engineer  of  the  Amc 
Marine  Institute  suted  that  tho 
Haven  Harbor  project  was  a  very 
one  and  entitled  to  completion.    Tt 
reau  of  the  Budget  has  cut  the  api 
ation  to  $300,000.    I  had  also  undci 
that  the  Army  engineers  were  in 
of  the  completion  of  this  project.    la  i 
of  the  fact  that  the  contract  for 
work  has  already  been  awarded  and  < 
wUl  be  started  upon  it  in  Sept  >mber,: 
the  $700,000  now  available  wUl  not 
through  until  the  next  fbcal  year, 
mean  that  the  contractor  will  hai 
abandon  the  work,  remove  all  hi 
ment  from  the  project,  and  returaj 
later  date,  which  may  result  in 
increased  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
emment.     In  my  opinion,  the  act 
recommending  only  $200,000  now  in 
of    all     the     circumstances,     i 
economy. 


Our  North  western  Comer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTl 

or  coHNicncrT 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A*] 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
RxcoRD.  I  should  like  to  appr 
Hou.se  of  the  virtues  of  the  State  of  < 
necticut  with  particular  reference 
scenic  beauty  of  Litchfield  County,^ 
include  the  follow^lng  article  by 
Pease  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  which] 
peared  in  the  June  1947  issue 
Community  Service  Bulletin 
Lakeville.  Cbnn. : 


"Foua  ffauiK  us" 


OtTB    NOaTRl 

oy  Lrmta  aitb  thi 

DOSCntAT* 

(By  Charles  Pease) 
We  are  living  In  the  beat  coimtry 
world,  and  tba  beat  part  of  this 
the  New  ■■f*^"^  Btataa.  and  the 
of  the  New  England  States  Is  Conni 
and  the  beet  part  of  Connecticut   is 
field  County,  and  the  beat  part  of  Lit 
County  Is  Its  northwestern  corner, 
best  part  of  this  northwestern  comarj 
the  towns  of  Salisbury.  North  Cani 
naan.  Cornwall  and  Sharon. 

Tbaee     northwaatem-oomer     toi 
bisaasd  wttb  a  paradoalcal  combini 

■■Mais  oar  vallaya  and  mounuins  (1 
Ing  the  highest  land  in  Connect 
Mountain),  and  the  beautiful  1< 
rivers  where  the  followers  of  Ixaak 
enjoy  their  piscatorial  hobby  to  their 
content.  Tet,  with  all  of  theae  nati 
tnMUans.  we  are  within  a  few  mlnutao*  j 
ovar  fine  roada  from  any  part  of  oiur 
environment  to  several  line  trading 
with  the  advantagea  enjoyed  ty  ctty 
ars;  in  other  words,  wa  are  literally  aol 
and  yet  so  far.  beeaoae.  even  if  many  of  ' 
locations  are  so  near  to  our  business 
they  are  yet  ao  far  that  the  commercial ' 


^d  only  the  Ana  eountry 
atmoaphere    In    our 

the  quiet  of   an    deal 
'  evidence.     Our  resit  enta 
tning  pleasure  with  )>ub1- 
ae  year. 

ces.  In  the  town  of  Ealla- 

^ard   Beecher  once  --iald: 

,  sheets  of  water  and  mora 

which  to  look  at  tiem. 

Itbout  finding."     And  o( 

extreme  north  of  Calls- 

teverend    Beecher    igaln 

a   trip  from  New    fork 

year  to  vlalt  this  place." 

tere  Is  no  more  attractive 

the  fanu)us  Berksalres 

Canaan  down  through 

lowing     the     Housa  xinic 

around    between    the 

[river  to  Kent,  where  Kent 

taction. 

Is.  in  the  midst  of  abkrn 
are  attractions  that  are 
Me  who  enjoy  a  realty  wild 
rhere.  In  soma  caaas,  tba 
ily  distributed  over  some 
ktures  that  it  was  once  a 
It  they  had  to  file  the 
cculd  get  the  grass  be- 

ictlons   common   to   the 

|and  enjoys  the  reputation 

flneat  residential  vltlsgaa 

)undad  by  fine  bwldlag 

Ids  / 

>ry  to  enumerate  all  ct 
ire    In   our    northwestern 

legion. 

to  be  the  most  eztonslve 
ad  has  its  entrance  near 
Lake    Washinee    (the 
in  Lakes):  It  Is  so  cxten- 
iver  been  completely  ex- 
clrctut  of  the  cave  is  a 
feet,  and  It  is  claimed  to 
Id  Into  it  for  a  hall  mile, 
lewhat  obscure,  ard  the 
Ihk  attention  now.  out  it 
the  1870's  snd  vlsi'ed  by 
History  tells  us   that 
rered  years  ago  by  a  fox 
lased  a  fox  Into  tlia  en- 
dog  went  in  after  It.    As 
of  the  dog  ever  coming 
|thst  It  may  have  beconie 
th  of  chambers  and  pas- 
ft  Is  still  chasing  the  fas. 
I  people  who  know  n  good 
It  are  learning  of  the 
>f  this  comer  of  our  Nut- 
buying  property,  estab- 
3mes    or   camps,    snd    In 
ig  fine  residences  or  re- 
houses  for  year-around 
but  there  are  still  many 
lable. 


»( Aid  to  Schools 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

ID  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

EST   VISGINTA 

>F  REPRESENTATIVES 

ij/.  July  2,  1947 

JOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consent   to   revise   and 

rks  and  include  therein 
the  Cincinnati  Post. 

intitled  "United  SUtes 

AID  TO  acHoota 

lon.^  certain  to  rise  during 

Federal  financial  aid  for 

Ibas  been.  Does  this  mean 
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that  Waahlngton   eventually   will   run   the 
acboola? 

nia  ansfwar  la  "ao."  U  one  may  Judge  fatrty 
from  the  "preferred"  Pederal-ald  bills  now 
being  considered  by  House  and  Senate  com- 
mlttaaa  of  Congreas.  Both  the  Taft  bUl  In 
the  fianate  and  the  llcCowen  bill  in  the 
Bouae  authorlae  the  States  to  dlatribute  the 
grants  as  they  choose  with  the  reasonable  re- 
strteClcna  only  that  Federal  money  shall  not 
be  taad  to  pay  debta  or  erect  buildings. 

nie  aertous  interest  in  this  legislation  is 
due  to  the  spreading  conviction  that  the 
National  Oovemment  shares  responsibility 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  assure 
evary  American  child  a  good  education.  This 
phlloaopby  represents  an  evolutionary 
growth  Once  an  American  child's  education 
depended  upon  the  parents'  willingness  and 
abUlty  to  pay  a  tutor.  A  century  ago  educa- 
tion iMeame  a  community  responsibility  and 
a  few  decades  ago  the  States  began  to  bear 
a  part  of  that  load. 

A  good  education  ts  the  birthright  of  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  This  is  the  firm  faith 
of  virtually  every  citizen.  Some  children  In 
the  low-income  States  are  not  getting  such 
an  education  today.  The  one  practical  solu- 
tion appears  to  be  help  from  the  National 
Treasury. 


Aotonobtlet  for  DuaUed  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVin 

or  MnnvBsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  3583  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  automobiles  for  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans.  This  bill  extends 
the  present  law  so  as  to  authorize  the 
purchase  of  cars  for  veterans  deprived  of 
their  sight. 

In  approaching  all  Veteran  legislation 
we  should  be  guided  by  the  fundamental 
principle  that  our  first  responsibility  Is  to 
the  dl.sabled  veteran.  The  enactment  of 
H.  R.  3S83  would  be  a  manifestation  of 
our  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  made  by  our  disabled  veterans 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war.  I  urge 
that  the  Rules  Committee  grant  a  rule 
providing  for  the  early  consideration  of 
H.  R  3583. 

I  recently  received  an  interesting  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  of  mine  dealing 
with  the  urgent  need  for  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation.     I  insert  it  here: 

Hon.  Mbwawd  j.  Dbtttt. 

Member  of  Congrett*.  Fourth  Congre*- 
*\ono\  District.  Minnetota.  House  Ojflce 
Building.  Wiuhington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  m.  Dcvrrr:  It  Is  very  seldom  that  1 
ever  write  to  a  Member  of  Congress  on  any 
Issue,  but  these  are  unusual  times. 

There  Is  now  before  the  House — in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  be  exact — a  measure 
which  would  give  automobiles  to  blinded 
veterans  I  ask  your  active  interest  In  this 
mea-mre  because  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  measure 
which  is  definitely  In  the  public  Interest. 
It  Is  not  only  In  the  public  Interest  In 
equity— It  Is  a  part  of  the  public  debt. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  the  late  war— fortunately 
able  bcdied— I  esk  nothing  for  myself.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  has  been  overgenerous 
in  my  case.  Etrt  in  the  cnse  of  a  veteran 
who  has  had  his  eyes  nbnt  out  in  direct 
C'jmbat  with   the  enemy,  there  is  no  such 


concept  as  "overgenerous. '  Such  a  person 
lives  In  your  district— my  brothw,  to  be 
exact.  He  was  an  active  boy  Interested  In 
athletic  ccmapetiUon  and  now  he  stumbleu  In 
bllndneas  over  a  chair  m  hia  own  horn*.  This 
Is  but  one  instance  where  an  automobile 
would  aid  immeasurably  in  his  mobility, 
self-confidence,  and  rehabUltatlon.  His  wife 
would  be  able  to  drive  him  around  and  to 
distant  places  when  his  handicap  would 
cause  him  not  to  attempt  use  of  the  public 
common  carrier. 

He  would  buy  his  own  car,  but  today  in 
St.  Paul  the  cash  for  a  new  car  is  prohibitive 
to  anyone  who  Is  not  wealthy. 

This  bill  which  I  refer  to  is  H  R.  3583  It 
is  in  the  Rules  Committee,  which  apparently 
will  be  its  grave  unless  It  Is  saved  and  brought 
out  to  a  vote.  It  must  be  saved  soon  or  it 
will  perish  In  apathy.  Surely  the  Congrese 
is  not  made  up  of  Members  so  hardened 
that  such  will  be  the  case. 

To  assist  you  In  your  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  will  propose,  fight  for,  and  urge  a  reso- 
lution upon  the  Fourth  District  American 
Legion  of  which  I  am  an  active  member. 
While  I  have  no  direct  authority  to  do  so. 
I  feel  that  I  can  assure  you  of  the  support 
of  all  veterans'  organizations  In  the  district. 

My  brother,  above  referred  to,  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  regional  group  of 
the  BVA  and  as  such  also  assures  you  of  the 
full  support  of  this  organization.  If  you  are 
Interested  in  tha  views  of  a  local  blinded 
veteran,  I  suggest  you  write  to  him  at  his 
home.  He  can  speak  with  authority  for  every 
bllrded  veteran  in  the  State. 


UnificatioB  of  the  Armed  Serrkes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  somncsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXBENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  2.  1947: 


DNtnCATION   AT  THU 


»OM 


With  the  Senate  scheduled  to  begin  de- 
bate today  on  the  bill  to  unify  the  armed 
services  and  a  House  committee  ending  Its 
hearings  today  on  a  similar  measure,  there 
is  every  indication  that  a  decision  will  t>e 
reached  at  this  session  of  Congress.  Oppo- 
sition m  both  chambers  is  expected  to  be 
lively  but  not  large. 

Unification  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  formu- 
lation of  any  intelligent  military  policy  for 
the  United  States.  As  long  as  it  remains  a 
disputed  legislative  matter  no  really  long- 
range  planning  can  be  done.  It  has  t>een 
almost  two  years  since  the  gtms  were  sUenced 
In  the  Pacific  and  high  time  to  be  about 
molding  the  peacetime  MUltary  btabliah- 
ment  wt  need.  The  longer  a  decision  Is  de- 
layed the  more  frictions  wUl  develop  among 
the  services  In  their  campaigns  for  appro- 
priations and  congressional  preference  and 
the  longer  costly  duplications  will  continue. 

In  overriding  some  of  its  armed  services 
committeemen  in  the  Houae,  who  apparently 
favored  an  interminable  continuance  of 
Itearlngs  tmtu  every  Navy  officer  who  ob- 
jected could  be  heard,  the  Republican  lead- 
ership has  shown  political  cotutige  and 
statesmanship.  Recent  testimony  by  naval 
officers  before  the  House  committee  had 
raised  no  new  points  of  objection  to  the 
basic  principle.  Most  of  It  has  been  along 
the  pattern  of  "Tee,  but"  and  the  putting 
forward  of  alternatives  that  in  many  eaaea 
would  be  as  weak  as  no  unification  at  all. 


Fortunately,  unification  has  not  been  ma4a 
a  partisan  issue.  Prealdent  Truman  Is  vlg- 
orouBly  In  favor  of  It.  So.  apparanUy.  to 
tha  leadership  of  both  major  parklaa.  The 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  the  raaJt- 
Ing  commanders  of  Army.  Navy.  Air  and  the 
Marine  Corpa  have  all  put  thetr  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  proposed  leglalatum.  Thera 
is  a  time  for  dlacuasloo  and  a  tiaoe  for  de- 
cision. On  unification  the  time  for  daclaion 
has  arrlvad  Delaying  taeUca  In  altbar 
Houae  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  iMd- 
erafaip.  The  quicker  unification  can  be  put 
into  practice  the  sooner  we  shaU  have  that 
intagratlon  of  policy  and  of  services  which 
was  so  obviously  needed  during  the  war  and 
la  Just  as  neceeaary  today. 


Afainst  Federal  Aid  to  Edocatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWiNN 

or  nw  TQ«K 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  30,  1947 

Mr.  OWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, here  Is  a  most  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  arguments  against  the  Federal 
Grovernment  participating.  Influencing, 
controlling,  or  otherwise  affecting  educa- 
tion in  the  States  by  Robert  A.  Millikan: 

THE  Mon'  vrrAL  pkoblsm  in  AatcaicAM 

■OUCATION    TOOAT 

(By  Robert  A.  Millikan) 

One  of  the  elements  of  greatness  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  Is  that  many  of  England's 
most  inviolable  laws  are  not  found  at  all 
upon  her  statute  books,  but  are  rather  tba 
customs  which  because  of  the  general  In- 
telligence and  insight  of  her  people  have 
gained  the  force  of  law.  Here  la  tha  flneat 
flowering  of  the  spirit  of  freedom.        * 

Again,  the  American  educational  system, 
stemming  originally  from  English  Ideals  of 
ireedom.  is  unique  in  two  ra^Mcta.  First,  tha 
whole  hi^e  elen^ntary  and  secondary  school 
system,  the  greatest  business  in  this  great 
land,  though  tax  supported  and  free  to  all, 
indeed  In  42  of  our  48  States,  coupled  with 
the  required  attendance  of  every  boy  and  girl 
from  age  5  to  age  16  (In  California  and  In  at 
least  4  other  States,  to  age  18)  haa  been  thua 
far  practically  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  communities,  which  not  only  tax  them- 
selves to  support  It  but  control  it  through 
their  locally  elected  boards  of  education. 

The  aecond  element  of  unlquencas  Is  that 
the  higher,  or  college  and  imiverslty,  syst«m 
consists  of  institutions  about  half  of  which 
are  controUed  by  self-perpetuating  boards 
of  trustees  and  are  privately  suiqx>rtad 
throtigh  endowmenta.  cootribuUons,  tuitions, 
and  fees.  The  other  half  are  locally  tax- 
supported  schools  contndled  by  different 
municipalities  in  some  instances  and  by  the 
48  States  in  others,  but  In  no  case  as  yet 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  local  self-government  in  education  la 
one  of  our  most  priceless  American  heritages. 
According  to  the  greateat  thinkers  of  the 
past,  ^Inosa,  Mcmtesquleu.  John  Locke,  and 
our  founding  fathers,  it  is  the  key  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  a  great  re- 
pubUc  It  is  the  great  safeguard  against  tha 
malignant  disease  politely  called  patronage, 
better  called  political  corruption,  which  Is 
the  chief  device  tlirough  which  the  party  In 
power  In  Washington  can,  and  to  no  small 
extent  already  does,  seek  to  indoctrinate  tha 
public  in  the  Intereata  ot  the  malntcnaaea 
of  Its  own  power.  Local  cancers  in  humans 
or  In  the  Statea  can  Ite  eliminated  before 
they  have  spread  throughout  the  whole  b^y. 
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Another  element  in  the  second  part  of  tha 
report  which  In  its  present  form  Is  mislead- 


To  answer  the  first  question  I  present  some 
official  Government  fi^^ures   which   give   for 


forty -eeventh  In  per  capita  cxpeudltura  per 
student     enrolled     In     the     public     schools 
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the  wbole  ayatem  baa  beeania  tn- 

ibe  patient  dlaa.  wbethcr  that  patient 

or  a  great  federal  republic. 

to  tbe  exact  worda  at  tbe  great  bla- 

•nd  pdltlcal  philoaopbcr  Monteaquleu 

wboae  writings  were  carefully  studied 

very    Influential    wltb    our 

fatbars: 

la  small.  It  ta  dsattnysrt  by  a 

If  it  ta  large.  It  daatooya  ItaeU 

Inner  vlca.    80  It  la  very  likely  tbat 

#ouId  bava  been  farced  to  live  always 

tbe  rule  of  one  oaan  (a  daapot)  bad 

Imagined  a  constitution  whlcb  com- 

he  sdrantagea  of  a  republican  govern* 

md  tbe  external  force  of  a  mon&rcby. 

a  federal  republic     Made  up  of  small 

N  aBjoys  the  btgh  political  quality 

(nMh  anall  republic),  and  toward 

xiwers  it  has  by  Tlrtiie  of  a  federation 

advanUffaa  at  monarcblea. " 

statement  of  tbe  menace  to  tbe 
of   a   great   federal    republic    tbat 
tbe  loaa  of  local  aaU-govemmrnt 
iinnarewrj   concentration   of 
in  tiM  Federal  Oovemment  has  ever 
lade.    That  la  wby  tbe  founding  fa- 
rho  have  been  said  to  have  bad  greater 
loaigbt,    and    tmdersundlng    aa    a 
than  any  asaembly  ever  brought  to- 
anywbera.  so  definitely  limited  the 
of  our  Federal   Oovemment  and 
all  unallocated  powers  to  tbe  eon- 
t  States  snd  loaal  ecaamunltlea. 
I  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  Sptnoaa. 
and  the  founding  fathers  for 
out  tbe  menace  which  they  all  saw. 
In  tbe  centralisation  of  edXMa- 
a   great   republic   like   tbe   United 
A  Joint  report  was  put  out  in  kAarcb 
by  tbe  Problems  and  Policies  Commit- 
tbe  American  Council  on  Education 
Bducatlonal  Policies  ComalSBlan  of 
.     It  statea  the  views  of  some  10  of 
distinguished    cdticators    in    the 
States.     Tbe  following  quoted  para- 
are  taken  from  this  joint  report,  tbe 
of  them  from  tbe  aection  entitled 
Qrift  Toward  tbe  FKsislisation  of  Kdu- 
tfk  the  United  Statea."    These  para- 

foHowa: 

flrst  purpose  of  this  document  is  to 

be  American  people   of   sn   insidious 

trend  In  the  control  and  man- 

t  of  education  In  the  United  Statea. 

purpoae  la  to  pcopoae  policies  and 

by  which  citlasns  may  realat  and 

thla  dangeroVB  trend. 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 

during  the  peat  decade,  education 

United  States.  like  a  ship  caught  In 

tide,  has  drifted  ever  farther  Into 

waters  of  Federal  control  and 

This  drift  has  continued  at  an 

ted   rate   during    tbe   war.    Praeent 

ite    tbat.    unlsaa    It    Is    sharply 

fey  an  alert  clttaenry.  It  wUl  con- 

rven  more  rapidly  after  the  war. 

the  deliberate  and  reaeoned  Judg- 

tf  the  tvo  educational   commlaalona 

In  the  appeal  which  thla  document 

to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  Statsa  that 

tr4nd  toward  tbe  federalising  at  educa- 


f<ur 


pha  read 


a  pofmrful 

da  igerous 
domln  kttoa 


is  tssaed  In  pamphlet  form  under 
1*sderaI-8Uto  Relations  in  Idxjca- 
Cbe  signers  of  the  report  for  the  Com- 
00  l^blema  and  Policies  being  U- 
E.  Day  (clmfenMai).  Oliver  C  Car- 
Harold  W  Dodda.  Cbarlea  I.  FrUey. 
B.  Giillck.  Henry  H.  Hill.  J  L.  MorrUl. 
F.  Ruaeell.  Alexander  J.  Stoddard. 
D.  Stoddard.  Ralph  W  Tyler.  WUliam 
n.  Herman  B.  Walla;  and  for  tbe 
PoUclea  Commlaalon.  Alexander 
(chairman).  Franda  L.  Bacon. 
BvTant  Oonuit.  Fiyrtsmis  Cotrlght. 
B.  Day.  A.  C.  Fkxn.  B.  W.  Jaeohaen. 
IL  Las.  Fsul  T.  Banktn.  llaycie  Soutb- 
D. 


tlon  la  one  of  tbe  moat  dangerous  of 
current  American  seene. 

'How  did  this  trend  come  about?  Do 
people  of  tbe  United  SUtea  really  w .  t 
place  their  acboola  and  coUagea  under 
I>radomlnant  control  of  tbe  Federal 
ment?  We  are  stire  tbat  they  do  not. 
sbould  be  remembered  tbat  tbe  contral 
educaUon  U  reaerved  to  tbe  States 
tbe  tenth  amendment  to  the  Conatltut 
The  people  have  shown  repeatedly  dv 
more  than  a  century  that  they  want  to 
education  primarily  imder  State  and  Ic 
control  and  administration.  Further! 
in  a  recent  public-opinion  poll,  our  ctt 
favored  keeping  tbe  predominant  contrtd 
puMlc  education  In  State,  rather  t!.  u 
Federal,  banda  by  more  than  3  to  1. 

"It  Is  tbe  mature  conclualon  of  the 
missions  reaponalble  for  the  issuance 
report  that  a  continuance  of  recent 
rent  trends  In  Federal  and  SUte  relauond] 
education  will,  within  a  meaavirable 
of  time,  transfer  predominant  respoosil 
for  tbe  control  of  education  in  the  Unit 
SUtea  from  the  States  snd  localities  to 
National     Government.     Already     we 
traveled  farther  along  Mum  road  than  is 
erally  realised. 

"Recent  decades  have  witnessed  a  mc 
ing  tide  of  centralisation.     It  has  swept 
government  and  other  spheres  of  life. 
world-wide  as  well  as  Nation-w'.de. 

"la  this  an  Irrealstible  trend,  inberrnt ' 
the  tnduatrial  revolution  and  other  n     ui 
tous   changes    in    tbe   aflatra   of    manxi 
Have  foreaa  been  released  whlcb  are 
human   control — farces  which   are   d« 
to  place  all  phases  of  life  under  cent 
domination— including     tbe     educatioa 
children  and  youth? 

"Tbe    commissions    responsible    fur 
statement  reject  tbe  gloomy  conclusion 
impersonal  forces  beyond  the  control  of : 
are  destined  to  submerge  tbe  individual, 
home,  and  tbe  local  community  In  a  rt 
tide  of  indiscriminate  centralization, 
u  is  recognized  tbat  new  factors  In  cent 
porary  civilization   require  cloaer 
tlon   and   Increased   centralisation   of 
areaa  of  life,  other  areaa  can  be  per 
to  oome  luxler  central  control  only  at 
peril.     Tbe  fact  that  the  National  G   v-ti 
ment  must  be  tbe  predominant  author  :iy  i 
waging    warfare    and    in    determining 
routea  of  transcontinental  highways  does  ] 
mean  that  it  shotild  similarly  dominate  1 
areas  aa  the  distribution  of  news  and 
education  of  the  young. 

"Education  should  be  placed  high  on 
list  of  services  to  be  continued  under 
and  local  control.     The  ability  to  make 
tlnctlons  as  to  what  should   be   and 
should  not  be  centralized  permits  f^nmt 
tlons  to  preeerve  their  liberty      These 
cannot  so  distinguish  succumb  flrst  to 
tarlanism   and   then   to  despotism." 

Nothing  that  I  might  be  disposed  to 
could  add  any  cogency  to  tbe  foregoing 
ing  Issued  as  the  collective  Judgsaent 
dtsttnguisbed    group   of    modem 
The  extremity  of  tbe  peril  could 
mors  strongly  stated. 

I  cannot,  however,  urge  entire  conflt 
In  tbe  aoundnees  of  tbe  report  merely 
catiae  of  the  prominence  of  the  signers. 
I  And  myaelf  in  aome  disagreement  with 
of  the  last  half  of  this  document.  Her 
saenu  to  me  to  fall  in  providing  the 
guards  for  which  it  ssss  so  dsarljr  the  n« 
alty.  Indeed.  I  canaot  f  ssif  sse  that 
part  of  the  report  offers  any  practical 
fSStlesM  that  coiild  be  effective  in  staj 
the  dangerous  trend  which  tbe  flrst 
the  report  statea  so  clearly  and  deplc 
strongly. 

In    trying   to   explain    bow    thla   "Fe 
encroachment  or  education"  (to  uae  tbe 
port's  own  words)  has  corns  about  Ita  aut 
criUdas  and  Ihf  the  bteaas  upon  the 
durlBf  Um  dapnsslon  and  the  war.  the 
lief  assasorss  tor  tbe  schools  were  b^ 
by  the  Federal  agenclea,  tbe  WPA    iWo 
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if  this  were  not  done 
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)f    the   problem    better 
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Another  element  In  the  aecond  part  of  the 
report  which  in  its  present  form  is  mislead- 
ing and  which  tends  to  perpetuate  a  com- 
mon but  obviously  a  fundamental  fallacy  is 
found  in  the  heading:  "State  and  local  re- 
sources alone  are  Inadequate."  Tbat  seems 
to  me  at  least  a  very  unfortunate  statement. 
for  taken  the  country  over  State  and  local 
resotirces  are.  of  course,  all  the  resources 
there  are.  Tbe  man  who  penned  tbe  fore- 
going phrase  alipped  into  a  fundamental  eco- 
ncMnic  error  which  tbe  great  labor  leader, 
Sam  Oompers.  warned  bis  followers  against 
making,  telling  them  essentially  that  in  gen- 
eral socialistic  measures  are  necessarily  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  economic  well-t>cing  of 
tbe  worker:  that  they  also  tend  to  destroy 
individual  Initiative,  which  is  far  and  away 
tbe  greatest  restoring,  or  antldepression, 
force  in  existence,  hundreds  of  times  more 
potent  than  anything  government  .an  do. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  ideal  system 
of  raising  and  spending  tax  funds  is  to  get 
tbeee  two  operations  of  raising  and  spending 
tax  money  as  close  together  as  possible.  If 
graft  or  inefliolency  then  appear  thoee  who 
suffer  from  It  are  on  tbe  spot  to  check  it. 
You  catch  the  cancer  at  its  Inception.  This 
is  Just  what  Montesquieu  was  saying  when  he 
was  lauding  tbe  virtues  of  small  republics. 
This,  plus  the  education  of  all  the  citizens 
in  tbe  art  of  self-government,  is  the  reason 
for  his  statement  tbat  large  republics  are  de- 
stroyed by  an  Inner  vice  while  small  republics 
are  relatively  free  from  such  corruption. 

It  is  actually  more  costly  In  taxes  to  any 
community  to  get  Its  funds  through  the 
Federal  Government  than  through  its  own 
local  government.  In  a  word,  anything  a 
local  community  gets  from  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment it  itself  pays  for  and  at  an  unneces- 
sarily excessive  rate.  too.  unless  it  steals  what 
is  raised  in.  and  rightfully  belongs  to,  some 
other  community  and  thla  no  self-respecting 
community  wants  to  do. 

But  when  the  system  of  getting  funds  for 
a  community  from  a  common  pot  collected 
by  the  central  government  once  becomes  the 
recognized  procedure,  then  every  community 
must  flght  continually  with  all  the  others  to 
get  its  share,  as  it  says,  but  what  it  actually 
does  under  such  a  system  is  to  try  to  get  as 
much  more  than  its  share  as  it  can.  As  a 
result,  vice  and  corruption  in  all  their  forms 
become  rampant  and  there  Is  no  solution 
except  the  ultimate  rise  of  tbe  despot,  who 
takes  control  and  cleans  out  the  small 
grafter  by  putting  himself  as  a  big  grafter  in 
their  place.  Liberty  is  then  gone  and  tyranny 
hT8  replaced  freedom  and  Justice. 

But  so  far  I  have  not  touched  the  case 
whlcb  the  advocates  of  large  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  bear  down  upon  most 
heavily.  This  argument  runs  thus:  There  is 
an  uneven  distribution  of  educational  load 
and  financial  resoiirces  in  different  sections 
of  the  Nation,  and  our  i'leal  is  to  give  every 
boy  and  girl  aa  nearly  as  possible  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

This  kind  of  egalltarlanism  seems  to  spring 
from  commendable  humanitarian  ideals. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  paternalistic,  socialis- 
tic, collectivlstlc  philosophy  ,Which  is  the 
antithesis  of  tbe  American  free  enterprise 
philosophy.  For  this  latter  philosophy  tries 
to  stimulate  Individuals  and  communities 
alike  to  self-Improvement  by  providing  re- 
wards for  social  effectiveness  instead  of  doles 
for  ineffectiveness.  Tbe  flrst  question  to  ask 
is.  to  what  extent  Is  the  Inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity real  in  this  case.  1.  e.,  how  bad  is  it. 
and  U  the  suggested  remedy  a  real  one.  and 
to  what  extent  is  this  merely  a  lawyers  argu- 
ment put  forward  to  make  tbe  most  of  a  good 
sentimental  slogan  for  his  clients.  This  last 
is  what  its  critics  claim,  and  they  cite  the 
prevalence  of  the  promisee  of  Increased  pay 
for  teachers  through  Federal  subsidy.  The 
next  question  is.  bow  big  a  price  do  we  pay 
for  tbe  suggested  change? 
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To  answer  tbe  first  question  I  present  some 
official  Government  fl^;,ures  which  give  for 
each  State  tbe  percent  that  current  expen- 
dittires  for  public  schools  by  each  State  is 
of  tbe  total  income-tax  payment  of  tbat 
State.  The  average  for  the  wbole  United 
States  Is  1.50  percent,  and  It  is  simply  amas- 
Ing  how  little  fluctuation  about  this  average 
flgtire  is  foimd  anywhere  in  the  country. 
This  table  shows  tbat  the  States  that  spend 
tbe  largest  fraction  of  their  total  Income  on 
their  public-school  sysem  are:  Idaho,  1.83: 
Minnesota,  1.98;  Montana,  2,28;  New  Mexico. 
2.41;  Oklahoma,  2.01:  South  Dakota.  2.21; 
West  Virginia,  2.38;  Wyoming,  2.24.  These  8 
are  the  only  States  that  spend  more  than  1.8 
percent  of  their  available  income  on  their 
public  schools.  Also,  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  average  for  the  country  is  1.5  percent  It 
is  interesting  that  there  are  only  11  Statea 
tbat  spend  less  than  13  percent  of  their 
available  Income  on  their  public  schools. 
These  are:  Alabama,  1.29:  Delaware,  1.11; 
Florida.  1.06;  Georgia.  1.24;  Maine.  1.16;  Mary- 
land, 0.98;  Nevada,  1.22;  Oregon,  1.14:  Rhode 
Island.  1.16;  Virginia,  1.15;  Washington  State, 
1.23.  All  tbe  rest  of  tbe  SUtes  oscillate  be- 
tween the  narrow  limits  1.3  and  1.8,  and  tbe 
publication  of  these  flgures  actually  consti- 
tutes the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  back 
ward  States  to  emulate  the  example  of  their 
neighbors.  Under  a  Federal -dole  system  this, 
the  most  powerful  possible  force  operating 
toward  Improvement,  is  largely  removed. 

Again,  another  Interesting  comparison  is 
found  In  the  ctirrent  expenditures  for  public 
school  education  per  child  between  tbe  ages 
5  to  17  years.  This  averages  throughout  the 
country  $71.15  per  year,  and  there  are  only 
nine  States  that  spend  less  than  §45  per 
child,  as  follows:  Alabama  $28.22,  Arkansas 
$26.22.  Georgia  $32.06.  Kentucky  832.68, 
Mississippi  $24.26.  North  Carolina  $34.78. 
South  Carolina  $3137.  Tennessee  $35.08. 
Virginia  $41.71.  Again,  there  are  but  six 
States  that  spend  more  per  child  than  $92, 
which  Is  then  to  be  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral average  of  $71.15.  These  six  States  are 
California  $126.99,  Connecticut  $94.89, 
Nevada  $98.58.  New  Jersey  $118.05.  New  York 
$129.13,  Washington  State  $83.77.  But  far 
be  it  from  me  to  use  "dollar  payments"  as  a 
yardstick  of  educational  adequacy.  Tbat  Is 
a  well-known  and  accepted  fallacy. 

From  tbe  standpoint  of  both  of  these 
criteria  the  differences  seem  to  me  surpris- 
ingly small,  in  general— with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions— scarcely  more  than  the  differences 
in  the  coat  of  living  In  different  States,  and 
the  way  they  oscillate  between  rlcii  Statea 
and  poor  States  suggests  tbat  tbe  cause  of 
the  differences  lies  more  in  the  interest  In 
education  in  different  SUtes  than  in  tbe 
flnancial  capacities  of  the  dwellers  in  differ- 
ent States.  Indeed,  nothing  could  bring  out 
better  tbe  folly  of  assuming  that  Congress 
under  its  existing  political  pressures  has  the 
capacity  actually  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  through  any  system  of  dol- 
lar doles  that  could  have  any  chance  of  pass- 
ing, is  shown  by  this  one  striking  fact  that 
Utah,  which  ranks  thirty -second  among  the 
48  States  in  ability  to  support  education.  Is 
ranked  In  statistical  educational  studies  by 
President  Hughes  and  his  co-authors  at  Iowa 
State  College  as  the  flrst  State  In  the  Union 
in  lU  educational  performance.  In  a  word, 
this  whole  Federal-dole  approach  is  a  wrong 
one.  It  cannot  In  actual  practice  accom- 
plish what  it  claims  to  do. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  George  S.  Ben- 
son, president  of  Harding  College,  Searcy, 
Ark.,  who  exposes  as  follows  tbe  unsoundness 
of  much  talk  by  educators  who  call  loudly 
for  Federal  subsidies  for  education.    He  says : 

"I  am  representing  the  taxpayers  asso- 
ciation in  a  State  which  is  forty-seventh  in 
per  capita  Income  ($512  00)  and  which  is 
forty-sixth  In  value  of  school  property  per 
pupil  in  attendance  ($116.00)   and  which  is 


forty-aeventh  In  per  capita  sxpeuOiturs  per 
student  enrolled  in  the  public  achools 
($34.18) .  But  I  am  here  to  teatify  that  the 
memtjers  of  tbe  Arkansas  Public  Expenditure 
Council  believe  tbat  Federal  aid  to  edticatlon 
Is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

"As  taxpayers  In  Arkansas  we  are  fully 
aware  that  Arkan^aa'  educational  advantages 
are  inadequate.  We  are  determined  tbat 
they  abali  be  Improved.  We  believe  tbe 
greatest  obstacles  to  be  overcome  In  Arkan- 
sas, however,  are  political,  not  financial.  We 
believe  tbat  Federal  aid  to  education  would 
serve  to  increase  these  political  obetaclea 
rather  than  helping  to  remove  them.  We 
believe  that  Arlumsaa  can  and  must  reor- 
ganise and  adequately  support  its  own  edu- 
cational program.     •     •     • 

"Mississippi  Is  the  only  State  with  a  per 
capita  Income  lower  than  Arkansas  and  tbe 
only  State  which  in  the  past  has  been  pay- 
ing Its  school  teachers  leas  than  Arkansaa. 
<»'  which  has  provided  less  money  per  pupil 
for  education  than  Arkansas.  Mississippi 
has,  like  Arkansas,  found  s  great  deal  of  oil 
during  recent  years  and  her  revenue  in  1943 
increased  to  $63,602,000.  which  is  about  33 
percent  above  the  revenue  for  Arkansaa  for 
tbe  same  year — although  tbe  population  of 
the  two  States  is  about  tbe  same.  Missla> 
sippi's  expenditures  in  1943  were  $10.706M0 
less  than  her  receipts  from  revenue,  thus 
creating  a  surplus  of  almost  $11,000,000  In 
tbat  one  year  alone.  Tbe  Arkansaa  siuplus 
over  several  years  has  climbed  to  a  present 
total  of  $45,000,000. 

"Since  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  are  tbe 
two  poorest  States  in  tbe  Union,  and  since 
Arkansas  is  able  to  provide  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  since  Mississippi  creat- 
ed an  $11,000,000  surplus'last  year,  wtiat  I 
am  saying  for  Arkansas  and  which  appears 
to  be  true  of  Mississippi  shotild  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  tbe  States  In  the  Union. 

"While  the  States  of  the  Union  have  been 
Improving  their  economic  status  during  the 
past  15  years  and  while  they  have  been  de- 
creasing their  Indebtedness,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  Increasing  its  indebted- 
ness by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  will  most 
likely  close  the  World  War  with  a  Federal 
debt  of  $300,000,000,000.  So  with  tbe  '»ederdl 
Government  carrying  such  a  superlond  and 
with  the  States  in  a  greatly  improved  condi- 
tion it  seems  abstird  to  undertake  to  place 
on  the  Federal  Government  the  burden  of 
aiding  education  throughout  the  States. 
Gentlemen,  I  insist  tbat  the  States  are  much 
more  ableAo  take  care  of  their  own  educa- 
tional needs  than  is  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment." 

Those  are  tbe  Inspiring  worda  of  a  real 
American.  But  la  his  thinking  correct?  If 
you  want  more  evidence  listen  again,  this 
time  to  tbe  voice  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
ablest  men  in  the  United  States,  a  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Texas.  Hatton 
Sumners,  who  after  serving  for  30  years  in 
Congress  with  a  great  record,  as  all  hia  con- 
gressional associates  will  testify,  haa  recently 
resigned  for  the  sake  of  devoting  his  remain- 
ing energies  to  tbe  spread  of  tbe  following 
great  message: 

"Our  whole  political  system  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  local  self-government.  But  two 
forces  have  been  destroying  this  principle. 
One  is  tbe  demand  of  the  people  for  Federal 
Government  to  Intervene  in  problems  of  every. 
community  and  every  class.  The  other  is 
the  ever-growing  practice  of  passing  all  these 
problems  on  to  the  Government  in  Waablng- 
ton.  The  last  war  gave  this  a  big  ptiah. 
The  postwar  dislocation  hurried  It.  The 
great  depression  raised  it  to  avalanche  pro- 
portions. Tbe  present  war  is  ctnupietlng  the 
Job.  Every  town  and  State,  every  trade  asso- 
ciation and  trade  union,  every  class  and  group 
of  desperate  minority,  brings  Its  problems  to 
Wasblngton.  And  Washington  is  gladly  ac- 
cepting tbat  responsibility." 
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of  Indiana  along  the  aame  line  (aee  RW  No. 
119)  and  aaeerted  that  atnce  'our  Nation  to 
flnaadally  enbarraaMd  to  the  amoant  of 
otoo-qwrtcr  of  a  tattttoto  doOara'  tt  should 
divert  eo-ealled  FtdonlHdd  toward  redxKlng 
Its  tndebtedncM.'  The  reeohitlon  also  de- 
clared that  the  State  of  MV'***gft»»  and  moet 
other  Statw  'are  In  aouBd  tiwiclai  •oodition. 
able  to  handle  their  own  fleeal  reaper 
bUltlM  '  "  (Quoted  fton  Itound  Washl 
May  5.  1947  ) 

Alao.  here  to  teetlmony  from  Oklahoma. 
Steve  Stahl,  eaecutlve  vlee  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  PubHc  B^endlttu^  Coun<-ti. 
stated  lief  ore  the  House  Oonmlttee  on  Idu- 
catton  and  Labor  on  May  IS.  1M7: 

"I  am  here  becauM  I  am  gravely  concerned 
over  estottng  trcnda  in  Pedaral-State  finan> 
clal  rtiatlonahtp  and  becuuae  I  believe  P^- 
eral  aid  to  education  Is  both  unneoseeary  Kv.d 
undeairabie.  *  *  *  In  the  fint  place., 
every  one  of  our  4t  Sutea  is  tn  a  better  posU 
tlon  to  bear  tha  eoat  at  education  than  to 
the  l^ederal  GovenuBent  with  a  debt  of  some 
•SgOJMuBOO.OOO  whereas  the  10  low-ranking 
ineodM  ttatM  had  at  the  end  of  1M«  an 
aggregate  balance  of  MOt.tlt.OOO.'* 

Ltoten  agdln  to  what  the  National  Orange 
haa  to  My: 

The  Ota  age  ha*  alway*  stood  (or  wxti 
tuid  ttiau  eontvol  of  our  pubUe  school*,  be- 
cauH  in  that  direction  only  IIm  the  path  of 
true  program  in  educational  affaira.  In 
long  run.  Federal  appropriations  for  the 
lie  aehooto  and  Pederal   control   would 


kUM  we  are  agalnat  bureaucrarv  and 
all  the  evUa  that  go  with  It  and  because  we 
are  oppoeed  to  Pederal  emitrpl  of  educaiiun 
and  la  favor  of  eontteued  Stata  auu  local 
control  of  our  public-school  system,  we  muat 
oppoae  Mderal  appropriations  for  elemeniary 
education  except  the  n  r^Mly 
itlonal  educational  program." 
( 'Bound  Waahington.  May  13.  1M7.> 

And  may  I  add  that  the  fact  that  we 
teaehera  are  Joining  the  aeramble  shuu  our 
mouths  from  j^oteetlng  agalnat.  from  an 
International  etaadpotnt.  the  moat  vlcioue 
of  aubeldlM.  anch  as  shipping  and  export 
subaldtea. 

At  thU  hour  fortxmately  the  danger  that 
we  may  be  deatrofed  by  a  foreign  foe  to 
pons.  But  u  our  great  BepaMlc.  then,  to 
be  dmtroyed  after  the  war  by  Ita  Internal 
vice?  That  depends.  If  Monteaquleu  wm 
right,  upon  how  you  and  I  vote  and  talk 
in  thia  postwar  period  on  the  preecrvatloa 
at  local  self-goTemment. 

But  what  coneieU  ivtdenoa  have  we  that 
Monteequlea  waa  rlghtr  I  <|UPHd  hto  liiiea. 
not  to  hold  him  up  as  a  superman.  Indeed, 
if  hto  spirit  to  here  in  InTlalble  form  in  thto 
room  today,  aa  it  may  wen  be.  I  can  bear 
htm  entering  a  protset  at  the  importance 
I  have  epparenUj  been  attarbioK  to  hto 
stalamenl  of  one  of  tht-  greatcat  truths  of 
bnmaa  htotory.    I  think  I  hMr  him  my 

"Pray,  do  not  believe  that  I  would  for  a 
moment  arrogate  to  myself  the  authorship 
(tf  the  Ideas  behind  thoee  UnM  ot  mine. 
The  words  choeen  may  Indeed  be  mine,  but 
the  Ideaa  represent  the  enm  and  substance, 
the  dtotlUed  eesence.  of  both  the  thinking 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  In  Its  age> 
long  strugile  to  eliminate  the  d««pm.  the 
totalttartan  state,  and  to  achieve  free,  subie. 
:rpreeentatlve  govenutoent  on  earth.  Pray, 
do  not  for  a  moment  aasome.  for  example, 
that  thoee  extraordinary  men  wtio  devised 
yotir  Oonetltutlon  got  the  Ideas  that  under- 
lie It  from  me  T^ey  were  all,  on  their  own 
account,  profound  etmMutB  of  the  best 
thought  and  experlenea  of  aumklnd.  That 
to  where  thoee  Ideaa  came  ftom.  We  all 
drank  from  the  aame  fountain  of  history. 
That  to  why  they,  on  their  own  account, 
came  to  devtse  a  federation  of  anaU  repub- 
lics, now  numbering  4S.  and  leetiMd  to 
theee  and  their  eonstttuent  local  commu- 
nlttoe  all  powers  »ot  i^lflcally  deieg.ura 
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papers,  the  Republican  leadership  has 
finally  decided  to  bring  out  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  cashing  of  our  soldiers' 
terminal-leave  bonds.  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  of  this  action,  and  I  only  hope  that 
the  majority  party  now  will  not  see  fit 
to  further  kick  this  bill  around,  but  will 
pass  it  in  time  for  it  to  go  to  che  President 
before  adjournment. 

Since  the  distinguished  Member  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  introduced  the 
original  bill  on  January  3, 1  have  fought 
with  him  to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  knew  that  the  majority 
party  would  probably  change  the  name 
of  the  author  and  bring  it  out  as  a  Re- 
publican measure,  with  a  view  to  the  next 
election. 

The  payment  of  termlnal-leave  money 
In  bonds  which  are  non-negoUable  and 
unchshable  constituted  one  of  the  most 
discriminatory  acts  ever  committed  by 
this  Congress.  Apparently  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  at  least  one  House  of 
this  Congress  did  not  give  our  enlisted 
men  credit  for  having  enough  Judgment 
and  ability  to  manage  their  own  money, 
and  paid  their  money  in  bonds  to  pro- 
tect them,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
paid  our  already  high-paid  officers  termi- 
nal leave  in  cash. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  this 
injustice  was  not  rectifled  during  the 
earlier  days  of  this  Congress  so  that  our 
QI's  could  now  be  enjoying  this  hard- 
earned  and  deserved  money. 


Ideas  Have  Left 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  "^ 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  YOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  who  reads  the  headlines  these  days 
can  fail  to  feel  the  challenge  to  democ- 
racy to  prove  itself  or  go  under.  Our 
best  answer  to  the  ethics  of  other  ideolo- 
gies abroad  and  at  home  is  to  set  such  a 
pattern  that  other  people  will  want  to 
follow  the  road  of  freedom.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  urgent  than  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  We  need  to  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that,  despite  the  bit- 
terness stirred  by  recent  labor  debates 
and  legislation,  labor  and  management 
are  determined  to  tackle  the  tasks  of  full 
production  in  a  spirit  of  teamwork. 

Last  week  end  I  took  a  trip  back  to  my 
home  city  of  E>etroit  to  see  what  was 
being  done  in  this  regard.  On  the  train 
I  met  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Congress,  the  State  Department 
and  War  Department,  management  and 
labor— both  CIO  and  AFL.  This  un- 
usual medley  of  travel  companions  was 
all  going  for  a  special  labor-management 
night  arranged  by  leaders  of  Detroit, 
including  members  of  the  civic  labor- 
management  committees  of  both  Detroit 
and  our  neighboring  Canadian  city  of 
Windsor  across  the  river. 


The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  per- 
formance of  Ideas  Have  Legs — the  most 
entertaining  and  convincing  dramatiza- 
tion I  have  seen  of  the  only  force  that 
can  make  American  democracy  work. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  and  final  showing 
of  this  revue,  which  has  been  attended 
during  this  past  month  by  over  28.000  of 
my  fellow  Detroiters.  I  understand 
many  hundreds  have  had  to  be  turned 
away  each  night  and  that  the  impact 
on  my  city  has  been  tremendous  and 
widespread. 

People  on  opposite  sides  of  Industrial 
disputes  who  could  be  brought  together 
in  no  other  way  have  met  in  the  lobby 
of  the  theater,  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance, I  am  told,  a  strike  was  settled 
the  next  day.  A  committee  of  invitation 
headed  by  the  mayor  brought  this  revue 
to  Detroit  following  first  performances 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  and  Benton 
Harbor.  Mr.  Allan  B.  Crow,  president  of 
the  Economic  Club,  our  city's  leading 
indu^strial  forum,  called  the  attention  of 
its  members  to  the  play  as  most  timely 
and  dramatic.  Michigan  labor  has  re- 
sponded equally.  Officers,  shop  stew- 
ards, and  the  rank  and  fUe  of  the  UAW 
and  other  unions,  both  CIO  and  AFL, 
have  attended.  "This  is  It.  This  has 
punch."  commented  one  CIO  officiaL 

Dr.  H.  H.  Slh,  a  distinguished  Chinese 
diplomat,  who  represented  his  country 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  last  year, 
came  to  Detroit  especially  to  see  the 
revue.  He  is  now  taking  part  in  the 
UN  Balkan  Inquiry  at  Lake  Success. 
Speaking  at  one  of  the  events  of  the 
week  end.  he  said: 

In  Greece  thousands  o'  people  are  starv- 
ing more  for  Ideas  than  for  bread.  Aid  to 
Greece  Is  necessary — money,  bread,  ore  and 
Industrial  products — but  what  they  need 
more  is  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  idea. 
I  have  found  here  dramatized  the  answer 
to  the  peace  conference  and  the  present 
difficulties. 

Speaking  at  dinner  before  the  revue. 
Dr.  Sih  stated  the  world  need  I  think 
we  all  feel  very  deeply  just  now.  Re- 
ferring to  the  subversive  forces,  he  said. 
"They  have  got  the  weapon  of  disunity. 
If  we  don't  want  to  wage  another  war 
of  arms,  we  have  to  have  the  new  unity." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
revue.  Ideas  Have  Legs,  points  the  road 
to  national  and  world  unity. 

I  understand  that  this  new  revue  owes 
a  great  deal  for  its  production  to  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  athletes,  H.  W. 
"Bunny"  Austin.  Many  of  you  know  him 
as  a  Davis  Cup  tennis  star.  You  may  not 
know  that  he  served  for  3  years  during 
the  recent  war  in  the  American  Army. 
As  a  civilian  he  has  worked  for  this 
country  without  salary  for  the  better 
part  of  the  past  8  years  in  the  program 
of  moral  rearmament. 

Thousands  of  Americans  from  coast  to 
coast  have  come  to  love  and  know  this 
great  Amba.ssador  of  Britain,  who  has 
so  loyally  and  sincerely  served  the  best 
in  the  common  ideals  of  our  two  nations 
and  has  been  the  means  of  inspiring 
thousands  more  to  fight  for  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  that  alone  can  bring  the  na- 
tions into  harmony  and  peace. 

I  have  seen  many  favorable  comments 
on  the  revue.    I  have  heard  messages. 


including  that  of  Rear  Adm.  Richard  S. 
Byrd,  who  said: 

I  want  to  say  with  all  the  emphaala  at 
my  command  that  this  movement  gives  you 
the  chance  you  have  been  looking  for  to  go 
into  action  to  save  civUlaation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  seen  the  play  my- 
self. I  can  second  all  these  comments  un- 
reservedly. I  think  one  secret  of  the 
power  of  the  play  is  that  It  is  so  real  and 
down  to  earth.  Every  scene  is  based  on 
practical  experience,  including  the  actual 
words  of  our  founding  fathers  in  the 
American  heritage  sequence,  and  the  let- 
ter written  by  a  GI  the  day  before  he 
was  killed  by  Japanese  macl)ine-gun 
bullets  at  Okinawa.  -^..—^ 

It  Is  put  on  by  a  cast  of  150  citizen  vol- 
unteers—members of  a  moral  rearma- 
ment task  force — inc'uding  veterans, 
teen-agers,  housewives,  workers,  and 
businessmen.  They  are  doing  this  with- 
out salary  solely  because  of  their  desire 
to  have  a  part  in  helping  democracy  to 
pull  together.  They  have  been  staying 
in  the  homes  of  labor  and  management 
throughout  the  city  and  helping  transmit 
that  spirit  to  the  families  who  have  wel- 
comed them. 

Many  of  you  in  this  House  will  remem> 
ber  The  Forgotten  Factor,  an  industrial 
play  for  national  unity,  which  I  under- 
sund  was  presented  at  the  National 
Theater  here  in  Washington  in  May 
1944,  by  a  committee  of  Invitation  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  then  Senator 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  our  honored  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  WadsworthI.  Since 
then  this  play  has  been  shown  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  across 
America  and  Europe,  and  last  month  was 
credited  by  one  of  England's  leading 
weeklies  with  lifting  production  to  its 
highest  point  in  the  British  coal  fields. 

On  June  10  Mr.  Wadsworth  introduced 
Into  the  Recorb  an  address  of  Dr.  Frank 
Buchman,  who  initiated  the  Oxford 
group  and  its  world-wide  program  of 
moral  rearmament.  Speaking  from 
Caux,  Dr.  Buchman  was  introduced  by 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  who  also 
sent  a  special  message  to  Detroit  com- 
mending Ideas  Have  Legs  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  weapon.  Ideas 
Have  Legs,  is  a  Michigan  product,  hav- 
ing t>een  developed  at  the  North  Ameri- 
can Assembly  for  Moral  Rearmament  at 
Mackinac  Island,  where  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  for  six  consecutive  sum- 
mers made  facilities  available.  Thou- 
sands from  the  United  States  and  20 
other  nations  have  come  for  training  in 
this  program  of  sound  homes,  teamwork 
in  industry,  and  national  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  been  considerably  heartened  by 
whjit  I  have  seen  through  this  force.  At 
a  t,ime  when  it  seems  our  hopes  for  a 
new  world  are  constantly  dashed  on  the 
rocks  of  national  and  international  self- 
ishness, it  is  gratifying  to  find  at  work 
on  a  world  scale  a  fellowship  of  people 
who  are  idcolosically  equipped  and  whose 
program  is  rooted  in  practical  human 
exp2rience.  I  believe  this  force  points 
tli3  road  to  world  reconstruction. 
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Ifr.HAim.  Mr.  SpMker.  I  iMTe  had 
•n  oppor  imltj  to  cooperate  on  many 
vith  the  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Vever  ns'  Association  in  connection 
with  Ieci<|ation  pertaininc  to  the  welfare 
I  and  veteran*. 
Its  natlocka]  eonmazMler.  William  If. 
Floyd.  Is  I  robably  as  well  known  to  lefls- 
ICapltol  EDU  as  any  one  leader 
''  organisations.  He  has  made 
for  himacAf  a  reputation  for  acgresslve 
mactty  1  hich  has  paid  off  over  the  past 
ftv  year .  Commander  Floyd  Is  con- 
sldeced  an  authority  on  legislation  per- 


laton  on 
of 


taintoff  tc 
In  the 


Stripes  ap  reared  an  article  entitled  "Reg- 


ular Vete 
Orowing 


<|u«rt«ntn 


■octatlon  a 
otmMy 


veterans'  affairs. 

Jtme   19  lasue  of  Stars   and 


>rans  Well  Led  and  Prestige  is 
Because  the  article  outUnea 
qntta  eombleteiy  the  program  of  the  Reg- 
tdar  Vete  ans'  Association.  I  am  includ- 
ing it  In  I  ly  remarks. 

kuuui  vVmuMa  Wnx  X.n  ura  Pusnss  Is 
Oaownwi 

Tht   sm^    but   strong   Ragular   Vetermna 
!•  iStahHrtitng  an  tnruble  record 
of  TCterana'  Icgw- 
a    tmaimm    attack 
of  OoauBWDlat  doctrinw 
la  Ammca. 

Uuder  U  e  leadcnfaip  of  energetic  National 
Commamh  r  William  licKlnley  Floyd,  the 
RVA  i«  r«c  Jgniard  favorably  on  Capitol  HUl. 
"It  takes  4n  act  of  Oongr— ■  to  get  things 
Floyd. 
"nm  RV4  la  iu>  neweomer  as  a  %et«rana' 
It  haa  had  lu  naUonal  bead- 
|ton  since  the  early  1030'a. 
but  the  (A^nlSBtlon  la  mxich  older  than 
that,  iraeipg  lu  origin  back  to  1880.  when 
of  veterans  aifnitoKl  for  the 
repreeenting  fho  tntereata  of 
ck  tha  Regular  RrtabHahment.  The 
growth  of  ho  taovooMDt  waa  alow  and  Qtful. 
finally  eutftinatnig  In  the  RTA.  a  hard-hlt- 
omn  oHMBlBid  akng  mcdern 
to  atl^y  aad  grow. 

veterans'  groups,  it  did  not 

•C  aay  war.    It  was  founded  with 

purpoae  d  >**'pi"g  to  maintain 

of  Regular  service  enlisted  men 

thetr  country  both  in  peace  and 


UnlqtM 
spring  out 
the  axpraa 
the  rights 
who  serv«c 
Is  war. 
AXter  taf  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  the 
wid4i«d  lu  pdUey  o(  m— ahsnhlp 
because   a  oooaMerable   number 


RVA 

eligiblUty 

d  Its  mei^bers  bad   suddenly   become   war 

veterans 

ben  of  th< 


[t  opened  Its  ranks  to  all  mem- 
aimed  forces,  u^rfs  as  well  aa 


enlisted  peraonnel.  and  thtis  became  an  as- 


aetlvc.  retired,  diaahled.  and  hon- 
bars   of    the    armed 


of  1  bo  Ihkttod  Matea.     However,   the 


In  tta  refusal  to  accept  In 
panon  who  advocates  or  who 
I  laay  organlaatlon  which  advoeatca 
oRMTth^ow  oC  tbo  United  States  Govorn- 
nent. 
Prooi  tt)U  beginning,  the  RVA  has  been 
needling  Coogreas  into  protecting 
of  tbe  members  of  the  Regular 
KCk  In  Ita  early  days.  It 
f^igalnat  heavy  odds  In  preventing 
slash  In  tha  approprtatlona 
for  tike  Votkrana'  Administration  which  would 
hava  atfvefwlj  affected  many  veterans. 


famoOB  fori 
tl»  Tlghta 


LT  scnva 

*n^oday.  the  RVA  stands  ready  to  be  of  as- 
nee  to  all  vetaraaa.  whether  or  not 
ara  OMabara  of  the  orgaalaatlaii  and 
wliether  they  are  In  or  out  d  the  aarvtce." 
■aaerta  Commander  Floyd. 

Floyd  ncalla  tbat  Ui  the  early  IMOa.  tho 
psarsttas  vataran  suffering  100-percent  du- 
•bUlty  was  recelTtng  s  pension  of  but  tSO  per 
mooth.  A  little  later  an  Executive  ard«r  tn- 
irtBaasd  the  pension  to  H9.  Then.  In  1939. 
the  RVA  caused  a  Ma  to  be  Introduced. 
Ita  enactaent  tncriawi  total  dSwbility 
panalons  for  peacetlmo  vetarans  to  %lh  per 
aaoBtto.  and  the  sltualkm  tltsn  raasalnrd 
static  lutli  Floyd  was  elected  national  com- 
mander 

Hts  Qrst  legi.tlatlve  s»deavor  was  aimed  at 
securing  greater  parity  In  the  dlaabiltty  com- 
peaaattoa  <rf  peacetime  and  wartime  vet- 
araaa. Through  his  efforu.  tha  RVA  in- 
troduced H  R.  4808.  now  Public  Law  4«8. 
afonty  sight  h  Congraaa.  and  ha  was  inatru- 
mantal  te  aaetirlng  lu  enactaieot.  Thu  law 
granted  a  i5-percent  increase  In  peacetime 
pensions,  retroactive  to  June  1.  1844.  thua 
bringing  compensation  for  total  peecetlma 
dlsahUlty  to  886.75. 

Mot  coBtant  with  this  program,  the  RVA 
agsln  sponsored  and  fought  vigoroualy  iwr 
H.  R.  Saog.  which  becanM  Public  Law  6C9, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  This  legislation 
brought  the  com(>ensatlon  for  total  disability 
to  8108  SO  per  month.  It  resulted  In  an 
tacieaae  of  pension  for  thofuaands  of  Re^;- 
ulars  diaabled  In  line  of  duty.  Today  thta 
law  provldea  a  greater  meaaure  of  protect  i>  n 
to  eclbted  men  stUl  In  the  service. 

The  RVA.  however.  Is  nut  permitting  its 
drive  for  parity  to  rest  on  its  accompluh- 
mcuts  thus  far.  At  the  (ment  time,  tha 
orgsntxatlon  has  spon^red  H  R.'ISSS.  which. 
If  enacted  by  the  Eightieth  rongresii  will 
(vant  compensation  of  S124  30  par  BOnth  for 
roui  peacetime  olsabllity,  sa  against  the 
monthly  compensation  of  8I88.S0  received 
by  war  vaterana  for  tha  same  dlaabUlty. 
urganlzation  Is  throwing  all  Its  recotirces  into^ 
a  fight  to  secure  passage  of  this  bUl.  and  In- 
vites all  veterans  Interested  In  fair  play  to 
join  in  Its  battle  to  scrjre  Justice  for  men 
and  woasan  of  the  Bsgulsr  establishment 

Commander  noyd  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  RVA  waa  alao  Instrumental 
in  getting  the  Raoarve  rattramnit  bUl  en- 
acted Into  law  Thia  would  naake  It  poeet- 
ijle  for  enlisted  pcraonnel  of  the  Re^ulat 
Batabllshment  to  retire  at  50  percent  of  baaa 
pay  after  30  years  of  service  and  at  78  percent 
After  com|rietlOB  of  an  additional  10  years 
of  Reserve  duty. 

It  la  notable  that  whUe  Commander  Floyo 
has  done  tro)an  work  for  the  t>eneflt  of  pence- 
time  veterans,  he  has  extended  his  whole- 
hearted cooperation  to  other  veterans'  or- 
ganisations In  all  reasonable  leg1.il  ati<~n 
Last  yeai  the  RVA  helped  to  enact  H  R  98 ;  i . 
now  Puolle  Law  863.  Seventy-ninth  Conprraa. 
It  proteets  vatsrans  against  a  cut  in  com- 
penaaUon  whllo  huspitallMrt.  Thia  meas- 
ure, explains  Floyd,  asetirsa  the  veteran  that 
hia  companaatlon  or  retired  pay  will  not 
be  reduced  during  the  ftrst  6  months  of 
hospitalisation. 

Other  Isglalation.  aecured  principally  by 
the  RVA.  Is  a  law  increasing  the  pensions 
of  widows  and  dependents  of  deceased  dis- 
abled Resrulara.  The  orfcanlaatlon  cocper- 
ated  In  the  passage  of  the  30-year  diaabilry 
reurement  law  for  aallated  paraoonel.  It 
also  sponsored  legMattoai  aaklng  pensioa 
laws  applicable  to  all  men  and  their  d<>- 
pendents  who  served  In  the  United  St<>!ts 
Guard  prior  to  1830. 

by  Commander  Floyd  Is  the 
fact  that  the  RVA  Is  continuing  Its  vigor- 
oua  fight  for  better  leglalatlon  for  veterans. 
It  seeks  passage  by  the  Eightieth  Congreaa 
of  H.  R.  363.  to  provide  adjuated  pay  for 
t<«rvice  personnel  at  the  r.ite  of  84  tor  each 
day  of  overseas  service  snd  $3  for  each  day 
of  ;erA'lce  in  the  United  States  during  World 
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port  RVA  Instead  of  hanging  on  to  Its  spron 
strings." 

A  seasoned  veteran  himself,  and  four  timee 
national  commander.  Floyd  was  bom  In  1897 
In  Norrls  City,  III.  He  Joined  the  Army  In 
1914  and  went  to  Tientsin.  China,  to  serve 
with  the  Fifteenth  United  Statea  Infantry. 
In  December  1917,  while  in  China,  he  volun- 
teered to  return  to  the  United  States  for 
overseas  duty  In  France. 

He  joined  the  Fourth  Infantry  at  Newport 
News,  Va..  In  January  1918  and  sailed  for 
France  ahortly  thereafter  He  served  with 
the  Third  Division  throughout  World  War  I 
and  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  division  to 
receive  a  citation  for  gallantry  In  action, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  on  July  13, 
1918.  at  Lea  Evaux.  France,  while  serving  as  a 
private  in  Company  L.  Fourth  Infantry.  He 
saw  action  in  six  dUTcTent  engagements  and 
was  wounded  in  September  1918. 

After  the  war  Floyd  received  his  discharge 
at  Csmp  Lewis.  Wash.,  to  play  professional 
baseball.  Until  1931  he  resided  on  the  west 
coast,  late  moving  to  Alaska,  where  he  has 
made  his  home  ever  since.  He  still  owns 
property  In  Alaska  and  claims  his  rights  as 
a  resident  of  the  Territory. 

ACTTVX  IN  ALASKA  DEFINSZ 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  Floyd  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Unalaska  Defense 
Committee.  Re  was  present  at  the  Jap  at- 
tack on  Dutch  Harbor  'in  June  S-4.'  During 
the  attack  he  waa  In  charge  of  evacuating 
alvlUa&s.  in  command  of  civilian  demolition 
squailf  and  responsible  for  all  transportation 
In  and  out  of  the  area.  Later,  at  the  request 
of  Delegate  Anthony  J.  Diamond,  he  Jour- 
neyed to  Washington.  D.  C.  to  make  a  full 
report  of  the  Jap  bombing,  bringing  with  him 
a  fragment  of  a  Japanese  bomb  which  dam- 
aged the  civilian  hoeplUl  st  Dutch  Harbor. 

Floyd  became  a  member  of  the  RVA  in 
1942.  In  September  1943,  in  recognition  of 
his  work  among  the  service  personnel  in 
Alaslta.  he  was  elected  national  commander 
and  has  served  continuously  in  that  post  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  Is  a  tireless  worker 
In  the  interests  of  veterans,  and  can  be  found 
on  this  job  34  hours  a  day.  After  comple- 
tion of  his  term  of  ofDce  he  plans  to  return 
to  his  home  In  Alaska,  where  he  will  continue 
his  ardent  fight  for  veterans. 

The  RVA  will  hold  its  national  convention 
this  year  at  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa..  August  28-31. 


Beyond  the  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSAcHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  today 
on  the  President's  veto  on  the  wool  price 
support  bill: 

BSTOND  TBS  VXTO 

The  President's  veto  of  the  wool  price  sup- 
port bill  was  due  to  the  Incltislon  of  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  him  to  impose  Import 
quotas  or  Import  fees  on  foreign  wool.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  at  a  time  when 
the  United  Statea  is  taking  the  lead  at 
Geneva  in  a  movement  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers would,  as  the  President  ays,  be  a 
"tragic  mistake,  a  blow  to  our  leadership  in 
world  affairs."  Since  Congress  is  not  pre- 
pared to  override  the  veto,  the  administra- 
tion Is  rescued  from  a  most  embarassing  po- 
sition that  threatened  to  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Geneva  Conference. 


The  President  has  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  bill  continuing  wool  sup- 
port prices  at  1946  levels  until  the  end  of 
1948.  Following  this  suggestion  the  Senate 
has  repassed,  with  minor  changes,  the  price - 
support  bill  It  originally  approved  which 
did  not  contain  the  offending  import-quota 
and  Import -fee  section.  Since  failure  to  act 
would  leave  the  country  without  any  wool- 
support  program,  the  pressure  on  the  Rouse 
to  accept  the  modified  program  will  be  very 
strong. 

While  enactment  of  the  bill  jtist  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  provisionally  solve  the 
International  problems  growing  out  of  con- 
gressional efforts  to  support  domestic  wool 
prices.  It  would  do  so  at  a  high  cost  to  the 
consumers  and  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
For.  by  keeping  domestic  wool  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels,  above  parity,  the 
Government  wlH  either  have  to  sell  most 
of  the  huge  wool  stocks  now  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  a  loss,  or 
else  keep  those  stocks  in  storage  and  add 
to  them.  In  order  to  support  prices  at  the 
legislatively  decreed  level.  Moreover,  for- 
eign wools  entering  the  country  over  exist- 
ing tariff  barriers  will  be  sold  at  ultra -high 
levels,  thereby  benefiting  foreign  wool 
growers  at  the  expense  of  domestic  users 
of  wool  and  woolen  products.  In  short,  a 
Senator  Saltonstaix  points  out,  the  bill  just 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  urging  of  the 
President  would  put  and  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  domestic  wool  market,  mak- 
ing It  the  sole  buyer  of  the  domestic  wool 
crop  imless  the  prices  exceed  the  price 
of  1946.  It  also  would  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  wool  at  a  price  above  parity, 
and  maintain  the  price  of  clothing,  so  far 
as  wool  is  concerned,  at  artificially  high 
levels. 

Although  relieving  the  tension  In  Geneva. 
the  Presidential  veto  leaves  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  price  support  just  where  It  was.  In- 
deed, his  veto  message  emphatically  indorses 
price  support  for  wool  growers  at  an  elevated 
level,  although  the  price  support  program  it 
In  final  analysis  the  root  cause  of  the  mal- 
adjustments that  led  Congrees  to  approve  of 
Import  quotas  for  wool.  Eventually  we  shall 
have  to  recognize  the  fundamental  incon- 
sistency between  the  administration's  foreign 
trade  policies  and  our  agricultural  price  sup- 
port policies,  as  applicable  to  wool  and  other 
commodities.  We  csn  dodge  this  awkward 
Issue  for  the  time  being,  since  wool  presents 
an  exceptional  case  of  an  important  agri- 
cultural product  in  which  we  are  deficient. 
while  the  world  demand  for  agricultural 
products  ot  which  we  have  a  surplus  Is  so 
pressing  that  there  Is  no  need,  for  the  time 
being,  of  governmental  price  supports.  Even 
so.  cotton  export  subsidies  have  been  and 
are  still  being  paid  to  facilitate  export  buy- 
ing of  American  cotton.  Such  payments  are 
In  principle  quite  as  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  trade  program  of  the  administration 
as  Import  quotas. 

The  real  test  will  come  when  countries  now 
heavily  dependent  upon  us  for  foodstuffs  and 
other  agricultural  raw  materials  have  re- 
stored their  economies  and  demand  for  our 
products  declines.  When  that  time  comes. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  review  and  revise 
our  price  support  poUcla  In  the  light  of 
changed  conditions.  The  great  majority  of 
our  agricultural  economists  are  opposed  to 
the  existing  price  support  system  for  many 
reasons,  apart  from  Its  effect  on  foreign  trade. 
They  regard  the  pnaent  parity  price  formula 
as  outmoded,  and  claim  tiiat  It  distorts  price 
relationships.  Higli  support  prices  also  tend 
to  freeze  production  patterns  and  lead  in- 
evitably to  extensive  governmental  control 
over  agrictilture. 

A  limited  amount  of  price  support  or  other 
forms  of  aid  to  the  farming  population  may 
be  necessary  in  periods  of  depremlon  Mid 
cotild  be  so  managed  m  not  to  Interfere  un- 
duly with  competitive  fixation  of  prices.   But, 


to  repeat,  if  we  ding  to  a  system  of  agrleul- 
txuwl  stippcM^  prioea  that  prevent  tiie  opera- 
tion of  competitive  forces,  we  shall  find  our 
export  outlets  drying  up,  domestic  market 
diannels  contracting,  and  Government- 
bought  surpluses  accumulating  when  the 
present  abnormal  demands  are  satlsaed  and 
inflationary  forces  begin  to  subside.  Tlken 
the  Government  will  no  longer  be  tn  a  po- 
sition to  advocate  freer  foreign  trade  while 
following  domwtlc  price  support  policies  that 
create  obstacles  to  free  movement  at  gooda, 
"America  Must  Choose. "  u  Henry  Wallaee 
once  said. 


American  Collef  et  Train  Leaden 
of  Near  East 


/ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBNTATIVBi 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1947 

Mr.  JUIX>.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  100 
years  ago  American  mi.ssionaries  began 
establishing  schools  and  hospitals  as 
well  as  churches  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Those  institutions  have  grown  steadily 
in  stature  and  in  favor  with  the  peoples 
of  Turkey,  Syria.  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  later 
In  Greece  and  Bulgaria.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  and  faith  of  those  hardy  pioneers, 
the  Near  East  has  a  group  of  high  grade 
American-type  educational  Institutions 
ready  and  on  the  job  for  training  the 
leaders  of  those  crucial  areas  in  the 
Ideals  and  practices  of  free  societies  and 
democratic  governments. 

Americans  of  yesterday  did  a  job  be- 
cause it  was  right.  Today  it  is  paying 
big  dividends. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  describing  the  work  and 
the  strategic  importance  of  those  Near 
East  colleges: 

IDEAL8  or  AlUaiCAlV  DUtfOCaACV,  WATS  OT  LITK 
BRMC  TAtram  TO  TOtntO  MSM  ST  ATRSMS 
00CLB6B 

(By  If.  W.  Fodor) 

PsTCHico,  Attica,  Okeecx.  June  30. — In  the 
foothills  of  the  violet-wreathed  Attic  Moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  the  towering  peaks  of 
the  Fames.  Pentellkon,  and  Hymettoe,  where 
once  gods,  nymphs  and  satyrs  were  wont  to 
roam,  lie  the  American-looking  buildings  of 
Athens  College.  The  bare  slopes  on  the 
mountainsides  remind  us  of  Utah,  yet  along 
the  road,  next  to  pepper  and  loctist  trees,  the 
rose-and -white-colored  full  blooms  of  the 
oleander  make  the  countryside  look  almost 
lush. 

In  Athens  College,  founded  by  lovers  of 
Hellas  la  America.  Egypt  and  Greece,  ideas 
of  American  democracy  and  of  American 
ways  of  life  are  being  brought  home  to  the 
young  men  of  Hellas.  In  Athens  College,  as 
In  the  many  other  universities  and  acliools 
of  the  Near  East  College  Association,  we  pos- 
sess a  pivot  to  spread  our  moral  Infiuence. 

This  is  terribly  Important  at  a  time  when 
from  Stettin  to  Trieste,  from  Vienna  to  tlie 
Rtisslan  steppes,  a  big  battle  Is  being  waged 
between  the  oHental  idea  of  communism 
and  the  occidental  conception  of  democracy. 
We,  In  our  Innocence  and  Ignorance,  have 
started  with  xmequal  odds.  Soviet  Rusrta 
fully  realised  for  years  what  aba  wanted. 
Thus  clandestinely,  yet  carefully,  riie  edu- 
cated a  new  crop  of  leaders  fit  to  be  the 
bosses  in  the  Soviet-dominated  countries. 
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hex't  Mok  aroQnd.  Who  are  the  l«a<l«n 
tn  tboOT  ( ountiiea?  Marahal  Tito,  Aliexander 
Rankontii.  and  Uvard  KanMJ.  of  Ytifo- 
alavta:  CH  orfl  Dtmltrov.  VaaaUlj  BolaroT.  and 
Tkola  Dn  lotabeva.  of  Bulfuto;  BnUI  Bodna- 
raah  and  Kamm  Pauker.  at  Ih— nl>;  Ctament 
Oottwald  of  Caactooalovakia— tli«7  ar«  aU 
graduat«  of  the  L«nln  Institute  c€  Moaeow. 
In  this  tii|itltute  they  have  laamsd  the  nidl- 

meUioda.  of 
of  dema- 
all  eaaenUal   to  the 
way  of  life. 

nothing  to  pitch  against  this  phya- 

paychoiintwal    tavaston    from    the 

Baitt?    F<^    the   last    quarter   of    a   century 

vart- 
i  In  the  Maar  Bast  which  havt  con- 
tributed i  rather  important  chapter  In  edu- 
cating thi  LeTant  to  our  own  Ideaa  and  ways 
,1  he  list  of  ttaM  callafH  to  Ixnpres- 
slve,  inde  id.  The  Hear  Bast  Collefe  Associa- 
tion ouUi  tains  the  Athens  College  at  Psych - 
tlM  iBtamatioaal  Ccdiefe  and 
the  Ameflcan  University  at  Beirut.  Syria; 
Roberts  C  allege  on  the  Boiphorua  in  Turkey, 
the  Aaai»can  School  for  Bof*  tn  Bafhdad. 
lataahul  Woaan's  College,  the 
CoUaf*  In  Sfria.  and  the  Amerl- 

In  ad- 

ilaaUons    maintain 

OoUage  for  Olris  at  KaUenlko.  near 


and  AnaiolU  Colleg*  in 
while  another  gm»p  maintains  the 
Uaportant  farm  aelkool  In  auocika.  Greece 
Afatn.  an  iChar  t>tmp  svpfwrti  the  American 
OniversItT  in  Cairo. 

Ooll«ga  waa  foomtod  at  a  parted 
lu  violent  political  and  acKmamtc 
Ua  the  •uvMlCto.  of  today 
in  an  sIhmM  aontlnuoua 
watteM  trotn  1911  to  1933.  Than,  la  the 
waka  of  t  M  defeat  by  Turkey  In  l»23.  l^fiOO. 
000  rafufara  ware  dumped  Into  thia  small 
country. 

In  thrja  daya  a  froup  of  publtc-splrtted 
Ath— laay  rtallaed  the  neeeaalty  of  an  Im- 
!■  Oraece's  educatlaaal  syatem 
for  the  moral  rejuvanatlon  of  the 
In  1936  Oreek  benefactors  fur- 
nlahsd  tJta  campus  and  the  building  of 
Athetis  Cdlaga  at  a  cost  of  0000.000.  while 
the  Am«ncan  board  raiaed  an  endowment  of 
t.  A  faculty  of  Americans 
to  work  on  builduig  an 
Instltutlcb  which  would  lariMW  Amartean 
oC  ^^MCftUon  In  thto  mmH  wrilghfnart 
tha  Lravant,  OMtteuloualy  ohaerv- 
tnir.   how4v«r.   the   fiindamentals   of   Oreek 


mentality 


lOM  aa  I  prl?ata  houae  with  lA  studanu. 
At  ppaaan  :  th*  aampus  at  Psychiou  can  board 
ittidinu.  whUa  the  Athaaa  oaaapua 
ai  other  100.  Tb«r«  ara  S 
Of  ttaa  fa<  ulty.  of  whom  10  are 

■othiot ;  charactariaaa  better  tha  popular^ 
Itjr  of.  Uhf  ooU«ga  than  th«  fact  that  last 
applicants  had  to  ha  turned  down 
the  list  of  appllcanu  for  admia- 
aten  to  XUU  rlfht  up  to  th*  and  of  19A4— 
tha  •oUafa  can  mtoa  funds  badly 
ra^lred  po  matnuln  iU  aducauonal  nUa- 


y«Mr  Sjoeo 

and  ttaAt 


Thto 


and  apint.    The  collefe  began  in 


It,  who  for  a  yaar  and  a 

Btiaatan-occupled    Curope.    is 

that   within  a  few  years 

t-rulad    aatalUtaa    wUl    rid 

of  thatr  praaant  rtUara.    The  fu- 

of  that  new  aaatam  Kurope  wUl 

The  ideas  of  the 

Into  the  Communtots 

bwUtuta  wUl  ba  replaced  by 

of  free  stataa — leaders  who 

In  tbaaa  coUagea. 

I  had  the 
to  talk  to  ttoa  aactatary  af  oaa 


har  an- 


"Ifhere  did  you  laarn  your  English?  Wh« 
did   you  come  acroas   American   ideas?'* 
asked 

Coyly  she  answered: 

~I  was  studying  at  the  American  CoIlagw| 
at  BlmeonoTO." 

This  college  Is  now  doaed.    But  the  buUd-1 
tags  stlU  stand  and  many  a  Bulgarian  re< 
■aaaabers   the  days   when    be   spent   happy] 
times  on  this  magnificent  campus. 

Once  upon  a  time  Roberts  College  on 
Bosphorus    educated    Oraaka,   ICaoadoniai 
Bulgarlsns.  Serbs  and  Turks.    Now  the  pu| 
are   moaUy  Ttirklah.  but   many  of   the 
pupils  still  live  and  remember. 

The  leaders  nf  Syria  and  Lebanon   todayj 
are  pupils  of  the  American  colleges  of 
terday     Many  leading  personalities  in  Egyp«^ 
pollticml  and  public  life  studied  at  the 
tcan  University  in  Cairo. 

Bat  let's  go  bach  to  Psychico  and  Ath« 
Coitegr.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  eat  wlth| 
the  atudeau  in  their  dining  room.  The  stu- 
dents vary  tram  the  age  of  9  up  to  19.  Wt 
they  graduate,  their  grade  corresponds 
Junior  ootlege.  Many  of  them  go  to  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  or  to  other  J 
American  colleges  from  here;  while  thoaol 
who  want  to  becoma  future  entclneers  of] 
Oraaea  try  to  get  into  MTT.  or  other  Amer- 
ican technological  schools,  sfter  their  gnid- 
nation. 

About  half  of  the  studenta  are  sons  of 
people  and  pay  high  feea.    Another  half  It 
on  scholarships,  the  funds  for  which  are  be-j 
Ing   raised   In   the  SUtes  by   the  Near 
College  Aaaociatlon     About  40  orphans  of 
Albanian    w«r    are    tjetng    admitted    to 
school  on  acholsrshlp  baala. 

Among  tiM  great  Oreak  benefactors 
Athens  College  we  must  name  the  Iste  Tm* 
manuel  A.  Benaki.  a  rich  Oreek  from  Alfx  r.- 
drla.  Igypt.  and  his  soo-ln-lsw.  stephniKta 
Driu.  tha  alucte  largaat  donor  to  the  college.  | 
who  la  now  •?  years  of  age 

The  praaMaut  of  the  college  la  Dr.  HomarJ 
W.  Davis  of  Coram.  Long  laland.    He  studi 
at  Hamilton  Collaga  and  at  the  Unlversltv 
Caltfomla.    Ba  Uoght  for  4  yeara  at  Botoertal 
OoUaga  hi  TUrltey.  aMI  tiMU  lu  IIU  it  waa 
hto  Idea  to  start  a  eoHota  in  Qraace  baaed  oo  ' 
Amarlean  princlpim.    Dr.  Davis  is  the  In-oth- 
er-in-Uiw  of  Jabm  IBirtkardt.  wtw  until  re- 
ly  waa   political   adrlaer   of   the   fitatol 
It.   with   tha  American  Kiroaa   lu| 
Austria. 


TIm  FMrdi  •i  Jdy  1M7-^SUI«  W  tkt 
WorM 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARX8 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  ONM 

IN  TUB  HOUBK  OT  RBPBBBBNTAT1VBB 

Wednenlcy.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER      Mr.  8p«ftkpr.  on  th«] 
Anirth  of  July  1947  freedom  is  more  th»n 
a  word  throughout  the  world.   In  our  own  j 
country  it  is  the  most  calmly  acceptad. 
■taUer-of-Iact.   aimoftt   whoily   ignored  { 
commodity  on  our  ILst.    Elsewhere  It  U  a  I 
remote  dream  utterly  unknown  In  prac- 
tlee.   Get  up  on  a  soap  box  tn  nine-tenths 
of  the  nations  an  the  face  of  tlie  globe : 
and  chances  are  very  good,  indeed,  that 
you  wlU  shortly  And  yourself  hi  the  local 
hooaoBOw.    If  you  attempted  to  read  the  I 
OBclirallon  of  Independence  on  most  of  I 
U»  ■ttiwaan  Cootlaent,  or  even  the  no- 
ICBB  laiiwii  Preoch  Deciaraiiea  af  the 
RigbU  of  Mao.  you  wouid  Had  yoorseli 


of  the  state"  In 

les  in  America,  to 

as  we  rctaia  ttie 

listen  to  tiM  BilB- 

)w,  no  matter  how 

;.  we  stand  a  fairly 

ig  at  a  workable 

pms.    We  blow  off 

I  the    public    press. 

>test  meetings;  we 

to  argue  our  case. 

ich   we   regard   as 

re    they   are   mm- 

is  to  abandon  our 
i,  let  lis  remem- 
is  not  necessarily 
We  have  built 
which  has  sei'ved 
illenge  to  the  na- 
of    the    earth, 
man  the  chance 
his   muscle,   his 
[capacities    to    the 
5.  freely  and  un- 
Stermine     on     the 
come  what  will, 
and  tax  quarrels, 
deftfise  erne r gen- 
ie to  be  our  goal. 


ic  Leans 
REMARKS 

M.  REDDEN 

lOlINA 

>RX6BNTATIVBS 
ly  2.  1947 

ir.    Speaker,    last 

:tion  Finance  Act 

not  contain  pre- 

le  Reconstruction 

to  purchase  veter- 

secure  indebt<>d- 

veterans  in  con- 

»truction  or  pur- 

I.  to  my  mind,  was 

luse  the  veterans 

ice  th'ir  homes  in 
lority. 
will  be  no  market 

land  thou.sand.s  of 

taken  to  help  the 

them     various 

construct  homes 

>se  of  the  obliiia- 

ty  accepted  them 

That  leaves  both 

Inonveieran  with- 

isposing  of  these 

Is  of  banlcs  loaned 

their  newly  con- 

home.s    because 

RFC  would  take 

^y  time  In  the  fu- 
called    u<>on.    In 

\j  thou.sands.  even 
rho  now  con  tern - 
or  purchase  ol  a 
itely  unable  to  do 
tn  to  restore  this 

esterday  to  amend 
inance    Act    and 
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grant  authority  to  purchase  obligations 
created  by  the  veterans  purely  for  home 
construction  or  purchase.  This  bill 
ought  to  i  OSS  immediately.  We  have 
plenty  of  time  left  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  to  enact  this  bill  into 
law.  No  hearings  are  necessary.  We 
know  conditions  that  exist.  I  hope  every 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  whom  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred will  immediately  join  in  making  a 
favorable  report.  If  so.  I  am  c  onvinced 
that  this  House  will  pass  the  bill  by 
overwhelming  majority,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  favorable  action  in  the 
Senate. 


Army-NaTj  Bill  It  Analyzed  as  CosHy 
Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
on  Monday,  June  30.  by  Admiral  Fred- 
erick C.  Sherman.  USN,  retired.  To 
many  people,  mergers  or  consolidations 
Indicate  economy  and  efficiency.  We 
know  that  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
We  know  that  mergers  sometimes  stifle 
healthy  competition.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  realized  as  a  result  of 
sensible  competitive  spirit  Reserving 
my  final  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  the  so-called  merger,  we 
must  do  nothing  that  will  hamper  the 
Illustrious  Marine  Corps  or  stifle  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Aemt-Navt  Bn.L  Is  Amaltzio  as  Costlt 

DazAM 

(By   Frederick   C.  Sherman,   admiral,   t7.   8. 

Navy,  retired) 

Conilderably  amended  from  iia  original 
form,  the  bill  to  unify  the  Army  and  Navy 
ha«  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Servicea  Committee  and  effort*  are  being 
made  to  enact  thia  legislation  prior  to  the 
July  adjournment  of  Congreaa.  It  haa  jtt 
to  be  paaaed  upon  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Expendlturea  in  Executive  Departments. 

In  attomptlng  to  satisfy  all  elemenia  of 
the  services,  many  changes  In  the  wording 
have  been  made.  One  of  these  was  a  clause 
advocated  by  Oen.  A.  A.  Vandegrlft.  head  of 
the  Marine  Corpa  and  valiant  hero  of  Guadal- 
canal, to  insure  that  the  Marine  Corps  could 
not  be  abolished  under  the  new  aet-up.  An- 
other paragraph  states  that  it  Is  Intended 
"to  provide  for  their  [that  Is.  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Forces]  authoritative  coordination 
and  unified  direction  under  civilian  control, 
but  not  to  merge  them." 

■ILL  WOtTLD  INCaZASK  COOTS 

A  naval  officer  of  high  rank  who  must  be 
nameleaa  has  said  that  the  blU  means  differ- 
ent things  to  the  different  services.  He  has 
further  sUted  that  the  agreement  does  not 
extend  to  basic  principles  and.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  disastrous  to  pass  It  in  Ita 
present  form.  It  U  doubtful  II  any  bill  can 
be  written  which  will  put  In  plain  language 
Just  what  is  intended,  unlese  some  one  geu 
perfectly  frank  and  writes  one  which  states 
that  the  intention  U  to  permit  tha  Army 
General  Staff  to  control  the  Navy. 


From  the  standpoint  of  economy,  the  bill 
will  completely  fall  to  accomplish  any  useful 
purpose.  It  is  admitted  that  it  will  result 
in  increased  costs  over  the  near  term  and 
only  promisee  some  vague  savings  in  the  in- 
definite futtuv.  The  increased  expenses  of 
two  new  executive  departments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Air  and  the  new  tuper  $ecreury  oX 
National  Defense,  will  all  be  administrative 
and  will  add  no  combat  strength  to  our 
armed  forces. 

"TOO  MUCH  POWEX  FOB  ONE  U.KH" 

Other  objections  to  the  present  bill  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  so  poorly  drawn  that  it  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people. 

a.  It  gives  too  much  power  to  one  man. 
short  of  the  President.  No  one  man  can  pos- 
sibly be  well  informed  on  all  branches  of  the 
services  and  be  competent  to  administer 
them  all.  He  will  depend  on  his  advisers, 
and  under  the  propcwed  arrangement  the 
Navy  win  be  in  the  minority,  and  the  weight 
of  advice  reaching  the  supersecretary  will 
favor  the  Army  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy. 

3.  The  control  of  the  budget  by  the  super- 
secretary  could  be  used  to  atrophy  any  branch 
of  the  service,  such  as  naval  aviation  or  the 
Marine  Corps,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  safe- 
guards written  into  the  bill. 

4.  The  proposed  elevation  of  the  Army's 
strategic  air  command  into  a  coequal  depart- 
ment of  the  air  Is  unsound.  The  Army's 
long-range  bombers  have  no  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  Navy's  air  arm.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  a  separate  department  of 
Army  bombers  than  there  is  for  a  separate 
department  of  naval  aviation. 

NAVT   AND   MAEINX  COBP8  0PP06C 

Col.  Melvln  J.  Maas.  president  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association  and  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Executive  Expenditures  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  bill.  He  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  creation  ot  the  aepa- 
rate  air  department  for  the  Army  was  actu- 
ally a  step  backward,  that  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  aviators  to  be  in  the  highest  com- 
mands, naval  and  military,  and  that  the  day 
has  arrived  when  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
have  to  be  run  by  aviators,  to  a  large  extent, 
if  not  entirely. 

Colonel  Maas  also  stated  that  it  was  com- 
mon knowledge  that  96  percent  of  naval  offi- 
cers are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 

rUXTHXa   STUDT    KEKDED 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the 
Congress  should  defer  action  on  this  bill  for 
further  study  and  hearings.  If  necessary  to 
act  now.  at  least  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  separate  department  of  air 
and  the  supersecretary  of  national  defenae. 

The  powers  of  the  latter  should  be  given 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  as  recom- 
mended by  Fleet  Adm.  I.  J.  King,  former  war- 
time Commander  In  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Tlie  provision  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  functioned  so  suceaasfully  during  the 
war.  should  be  retained  and  placed  on  a  per- 
manent bBsis.  Another  deelmble  feature 
would  be  a  requirement  that  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Opcrntlona  of  the  Navy  be  aviators. 


New  Jersey  Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Nrw  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1947 

Mr,  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  call  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
171  years  ago  today  the  great  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  its  provincial  congress 
which  was  in  session  at  Burlington 
adopted  a  combined  declaration  of  in- 
dependence and  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion and  thereby  asserted  its  independ- 
ence 2  days  before  our  national  E>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence  was  adopted  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1776. 

By  such  action  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  not  only  became  the  first 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  to  de- 
clare its  independence  from  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  but  also  was  the  first 
State  to  give  tangible  evidence  of  that 
love  of  liberty  which  identifies  the  people 
of  our  beloved  country. 

In  this  connection,  It  might  also  be 
remembered  that  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  All  through  the  life  of  our 
great  Republic,  New  Jersey  has  been 
prompt  ii.  Its  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  has  contributed 
its  share  and  more  In  every  way  to  our 
national  defen.se.  It  Is  a  small  State  in 
area  compared  with  many  of  the  other 
States,  but  It  has  a  heart  and  a  fervent 
patriotism  which  Is  as  big  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  bounds  its  coast. 


ProUemt  of  the  Oil  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  rXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTA-nW 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  the  greater  Interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  the  problems  of 
the  oil  industry.  It  seems  to  take  a 
pinch  in  the  supply  to  get  many  people 
to  notice  that  industry.  We  were  all 
very  conscious  of  it  during  rationing  days 
and  now  all  the  talk  of  shortage  that  is 
coming  chiefiy  from  persons  with  little 
information — that  is  building  up  quite 
a  public  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  every  pos- 
sibility that  the  supply  situation  will 
work  out  all  right,  given  some  decisive 
action  by  Congress  on  the  things  that 
Conere.ss  alone  can  do.  and  a  general 
hands-ofr  policy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  no  business  trying  to  give  advice  to 
any  industry  that  knows  Its  answers  and 
asks  merely  to  be  allowed  to  apply  them, 
I  have  said  before  that  we  are  suffering 
from  an  overproduction  of  oil  experts. 
Some  got  that  way  by  working  awhile 
for  the  OPA  or  the  FEA  and  drifted 
down  the  street  to  some  other  agency 
that  inherited  the  furniture  and  the 
philosophy  of  those  dear  departed  outfits. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  on  one  thing: 
There  is  not  a  shortage  of  crude  oil.  If 
we  will  use  a  little  intelligence  we  need 
not  have  any  trouble  over  oil  .supply. 
We  are  doing  a  lot  of  talking  about 
exports  of  our  oil  but  we  are  ignoring 
the  thing  that  causes  more  trouble  and 
will  continue  to  cause  more  trouble  than 
anything  else.  I  am  talking  about  ex- 
ports of  steel  and  particularly  the  casing 
and  tubing  that  wc  use  in  oil  wells  and 
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4-H  a«b  Work 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HC  N  OMAR  BURLESON 


or  Tsxjks 
iOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 


W'dnesday.  July  2.  1947 
Mr.    BIRLBSON.     Mr.    Speaker,   for 


several  w^eks  I  have  been  waiting  for  a 
tlBie  and  |>lace  to  call  a  matter  to  the  at- 
this  Congress  which  I  think 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Here  in  the 
midst  of  n  ktional  and  international  prob- 
treiiendous  issues  of  the  day.  we 
to  lase  .sight  of  thase  down-to- 
earth,  enryday  features  and  attributes 
of  Ameriqan  life. 

irttcularly  to  4-H  Club  work 
being  dircjcted  by  the  extension  service  of 
our  agrici  Iturai  and  mechanical  colleges, 
more  par  icularly  that  of  Texas  A.  k  M. 
College  E  [tension  Serlvce  At  this  point 
in  the  re»rd  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  sincere  and  hardworking  county 
and  home  demonstration  agents,  whom 
I  know  fr  jm  actual  experience  and  ob- 
servatk>n  lave  rendered  the  most  un.«»elf- 
ish  servlct  .  and  whose  accomplishments 
are  obviot  s  to  the  farm  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  J  urrounding  territory.  I  do  not 
believe  tliere  is  a  more  conscientious 
group  of  people  than  our  county  and 
home  dex  lonstratton  agents  and  thoM 
who  dire<t  their  activities  from  Texas 
A.  ft  M.  C  oUeg e.  Their  Job  is  not  easy. 
and  from  my  experience  and  observation 
^  ff«at  n  ajorlty  of  them  have  gone  be- 
yond thel:  actual  duty  to  perform  serv- 
ices when  ver  possible  to  make  farm  life 
more  liva  >le.  more  profitable,  and  more 
desirable. 

This  sei  ving  as  a  preface.  I  wish  to  in- 
form the  louse  that  this  year  the  State 
winner  of  the  Maggie  W.  Barry  scholar- 
ship—the No.  1  award  for  Texas  4-H 
Club  girls  —was  a  young  latfy  of  my  dls- 
trict.  8lie  Is  Wanda  iean  Heine,  of 
lleaeoe.  N  >lan  County.  Tex  The  award 
rtlinaxes  i  years  of  intensive  4-H  Club 
work  for  T  Fanda  Jean,  during  which  time 
she  has  b^en  a  gold-itar  4-H  Club  girl, 
and  last  f  ill  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to 
the  National  i-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Miss  Heine  as  a  goal  toward 
which  miny  of  our  young  Texas  farm 
toys  and  Iris  aspire.  Through  learning 
by  doing,  as  it  is  practiced  in  4-H  Club 
work,  not  only  Texas  but  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  be  moi«  aware  of  the  full- 
DCBS  oX  II!  e  enjoyed  by  eager,  alert,  and 
anttiUous  members  of  this  organixatlon. 


Perhaps  It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to 
know  the  accomplishments  of  this  young 
lady,  which  were  considered  in  the  con- 
test for  the  signal  honor  bestowed  upon 
her.  She  conducted  individual  demon- 1 
strations  in  sewing,  wardrobe  planning, 
poultry  raising,  gardening,  bedroom  im- 
provement, swine  production,  calf  feed- 
ing, and  record  keeping.  In  the  past  4 
years  she  has  designed  and  made  98  gar- 
ments, luid  ranked  high  in  the  clothing 
revue  of  the  1946  4-H  round-up  at  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College.  She  has  bieen  presi- 
dent of  her  4-H  Club  on  two  occa.sions. 
and  at  present  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Nolan  County  club  for  older  4-H  Club 
girls.  Incidentally,  her  income  from 
demonstration.^  has  been  more  thanj 
$4,000.  which  she  has  put  into  bonds  and] 
savings  for  her  college  education.  These 
savings  are  now  supplemented  by  the 
scholarship,  valued  at  $300. 

Miss  Heine's  personality  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  elected  best  all- 
around  girl  in  Roacoe  High  School  this, 
year  by  taking  a  leading  role  in  all  high- ' 
school  activities,  and  maintained  the 
highest  scholastic  average  in  her  class 
last  year,  and  was  the  highest  for  the 
first  -semester  of  this  year. 

Wanda  Jean  certairUy  has  had  the  in-j 
.spiration  and  training  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  above-mentioned  accom-' 
plishments.     Her   mother.   Mrs.   M.   M.] 
Heine,  has  been  active  in  home-demon- 
stration club  work  for  years,  and  her 
father  has  long  followed  scientific  prac- 
tices in  the  operation  of  his  160-acra; 
farm  near  Roscoe. 

I  am  sure  you  join  with  me  in  extending 
congratulations  and  hearty  good  wushes 
to  Wanda  Jean  Heine,  and  wishing  for' 
her  a  future  filled  with  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  for  which  she  fs  constantly 
striving,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  the 
betterment  of  farm  living  every  place. 
The  time  is  long  past  when  the  countty 
should  be  more  conscious  that  the  farm 
and  farmers  are  really  the  backbone  of  ^ 
the  Nation,  and  to  whom  the  Natioaj 
must  look  for  sustenance. 


CvU  Rjfkts  aW  Miaority  Rigkts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBSOON 

IN  TMS  SBNATS  OF  THX  tnOTBD  STA' 

Wednesday,  July  2  ilegUlatite  day  of 
Monday.  April  21  > .  1947 

Mr.  MOR8I.  Mr.  President.  I  ask^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
greategt  seeches  made  \n  recent  years 
in  di#aBit  of  civil  rights  and  minority 
rights.  I  refer  to  the  address  made] 
by  the  Presidmt  of  the  United  SUtce 
last  Sunday  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 

TYiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccao. 
as  follows: 


Ttxx  or 
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"We  cannot  wait  another  decade  or  an- 
other generation  to  remedy  these  evils.  We 
must  work,  as  never  before,  to  cure  them  now. 
The  aftermath  of  war  and  the  desire  to  keep 
faith  with  our  Nation's  historic  principles 
make  the  need  a  preeslng  one. 

"The  support  of  desperate  populations  of 
battle-ravaged  countries  must  be  won  for 
the  free  way  of  life.  We  must  have  them 
as  allies  In  our  continuing  struggle  for  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  world's  problems. 
Freedom  la  not  an  easy  lesson  to  teach,  nor 
an  assy  cause  to  sell,  to  peoples  beset  by 
every  kind  of  privation.  They  may  sur- 
render to  the  false  security  offered  so  tempt- 
ingly by  totalitarian  regimes  unless  we  can 
prove  the  superiority  of  democracy. 

"Cxir  case  for  democracy  should  be  as 
strong  as  we  can  make  It.  It  should  rest  on 
practical  evidence  that  we  have  been  able  to 
put  our  own  house  In  order. 

"For  these  compelling  reasons,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  a  leisurely  attack 
upon  prejudice  and  discrimination.  There 
Is  much  that  State  and  local  governments 
can  do  in  providing  positive  safeguards  for 
civil  rights.  But  we  cannot,  any  longer, 
await  the  growth  of  a  will  to  action  In  the 
slowest  State  or  the  most  backward  com- 
munity. 

"Our  National  Government  must  show  the 
way. 

"This  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  under- 
taking. Federal  laws  and  administrative 
machineries  must  be  Improved  had  expanded. 
We  must  provide  the  Government  with  bet- 
ter tools  to  do  the  Job.  As  a  first  step.  I 
appointed  an  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Civil 
Rights  last  December.  Its  members,  15  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens,  have  been  sur- 
ve>'ing  our  civil-rights  dlSSculties  and  needs 
for  several  months.  I  am  confident  that  the 
product  of  their  work  will  be  a  sensible  and 
vigoroiis  program  for  action  by  all  of  us. 

"We  must  strive  to  advance  civil  rights 
wherever  it  lies  within  our  power.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  asked  the  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  extending  basic  civil  rights  to  the 
people  of  Guam  and  American  Samoa  so 
that  these  people  can  share  our  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  self-government.  This  step, 
with  others  which  will  follow,  is  evidence  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  our  confidence  in  the 
a'utlity  of  all  men  to  build  free  Institutions. 

"The  way  ahead  Is  not  easy.  We  shall 
need  all  the  wisdom.  Imagination  and  ccvir- 
age  we  can  muster.  We  must  and  shall 
guarantee  the  clvU  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 
Never  l>efore  has  the  need  been  so  urgent 
for  skillful  and  vigorous  action  to  bring  us 
closer  to  our  ideal. 

"We  can  reach  the  goal.  When  past  dif- 
ficulties faced  our  Nation,  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge with  Inspiring  charters  of  human 
rights — the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
■mancipation  Proclamation.  Today  our 
representatives,  and  those  of  other  liberty- 
lovlng  countries  on  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mfsslon  on  Human  RlghU  are  preparing  an 
international  bill  of  righu.  We  can  be  con- 
fident that  It  will  be  a  great  landmark  in 
man's  long  search  for  freedom  since  Its  mem- 
bers consist  of  such  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  world  as  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"With  these  noble  clinrters  to  guide  us, 
and  with  faith  In  oiur  hearU.  we  shall  make 
our  land  a  happier  home  for  our  people,  s 
symlwl  of  hope  for  all  men,  and  a  rock  of 
security  in  a  troui>led  world. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  understood  ao  well  the 
ideal  which  you  and  I  seek  today.  As  this 
conference  closes  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
In  mind  his  words,  «hen  he  said: 

"  'If  It  ahall  please  the  Divine  Being  who 
determines  the  destinies  of  nations,  this  shall 
remain  a  united  people,  and  they  will,  humbly 
seeking  the  Divine  guidance,  make  their 
prolonged  national  existence  a  source  of  new 
benefits  to  themselves  and  their  successors, 
and  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  man- 
kind.' •• 


Research  Laboratory,  Qaartermaster 
Corps,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21),  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  opposition 
to  House  bill  612,  which  would  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  for  a  re- 
search laboratory  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOK  FRANCIS  J.  KTEKS. 
DEMOCSAT,  or  PENNSTLVANIA,  BEFOBE  THE 
HOUSE  ARMID  SERVICES  StTBCOMMriTEZ  IN 
CONSIDERATION    OF   H.    K.    612,   JUNE    27,    1947 

I  Wish  to  voice  my  opposition  to  H.  R.  fil2 
which  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
S6.000,000  for  a  research  laboratory  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

It  Is  Just  a  little  over  I  year  ago  that  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Suljcommittee  on 
Appropriations  in  charge  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's a:)propriatlon  bill  in  opposition  to  a 
similar  proposal.  Reading  back  over  the 
statement  that  I  made  on  June  6,  1946,  I  am 
unable  to  find  an  argument  that  I  then  ad- 
vanced in  asking  rejection  of  the  prior  pro- 
posal that  I  would  care  to  amend  in  the 
slightest  degree,  for  actually  whUe  I  con- 
sidered those  arguments  most  compelling  at 
that  time,  I  am  now  more  certain  that  In 
these  swiftly  changing  times  they  are  more 
pronounced  than  ever. 

First  and  foremost,  it  Is  difficult  at  a  time 
when  every  Member  of  Congress  is  pledged 
to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  expendituies, 
to  reconcile  an  appropriation  of  S6.000,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
research  purposes  when  there  Is  the  alterna- 
tive of  increasing  the  size  of  the  laboratory 
now  engaged  in  the  Army's  research  program 
at  Philadelphia,  or  by  the  conversion  of  one 
of  the  several  large  buildings  which  were 
erected  at  the  quartermaster  depot  at  Phila- 
delphia during  the  war  period.  Such  an 
operation  I  am  sure  could  be  accomplished 
for  a  sum  vastly  less  than  the  S€.000,000  now 
proposed  for  new  construction. 

In  the  light  of  the  acute  shortage  of  buUd- 
Ing  materials  which  Is  causing  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  grave  concern,  the  alterna- 
tive here  recommended  should  be  adopted. 

As  I  review  the  architects'  sketches,  I  se- 
riously question  whether  this  building  could 
be  constructed  In  today's  market  for  le-OOO,- 
000,  an  estimate  that  was  made  many,  many 
months  ago.  The  committee  should  also  In- 
quire if  this  figure  includes  essentials  such 
as  a  cafeteria,  equipment  utilities,  much  of 
which  are  now  available  at  the  Quarter- 
master depot  at  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  my  desire  to  reduce  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  and  to  conserve 
building  materials  needed  for  our  housing 
program,  I  also  desire  to  emphasize  the  re- 
sultant natural  advantages  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  Army's  research  activities 
now  scattered  throughout  the  country  with 
the  work  that  has  been  performed  at  Phil* 
adelphla  for  some  time.  None  of  this  work 
Is  now  perfcxmed  at  Boston. 

Prior  to  the  retirement  of  General  Greg- 
ory, such  a  plan  to  consolidate  these  activ- 


ities at  Philadelphia  was  propossd  by  htm. 
and  General  Mlddleswartz  has  also  stated 
that  the  Department  was  satisfied  with  a 
consolidated  laboratory  In  Philadelphia. 

Hm  logic  of  both  these  proposals  is  well 
understood  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  sev- 
eral of  the  War  Department's  other  agencies 
which  have  much  in  conunon  with  the  re- 
search program,  1.  e.,  the  inspection  unit  now 
located  at  New  York  City  and  other  sgendss 
located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  officials  of  ths 
Quartermaster  General  the  research  program 
contemplated  for  future  years,  and  quite 
frankly  I  cannot  find  any  reason  why  this 
work  cannot  he  carried  on  at  the  PhUadsi* 
phla  depot. 

In  the  development  and  interpretation  of 
textile  test  methods  the  research  laboratory. 
If  located  in  Philadelphia,  would  be  in  the 
very  center  of  the  textile  industry  and  Its 
allied  fields,  particularly  the  rayon  industry, 
which  includes  Du  Fonts  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  the  Viscose  Corp.  at  Marciu  Hook  and 
Lewlstown,  Pa.  There  are  also  located  in 
Philadelphia  22  mantifactturers  of  textile  ma- 
chinery. 

While  climatic  research  is  but  a  small  seg- 
ment of  this  program,  Philadelphia  is 
situated  close  to  the  Pocono  Mountains  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  in  this  phase  of  the  work  it  has  long 
been  the  ctistom  cf  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral iA3  send  test  teams  into  the  field,  such 
as  frost  (Camp  McCoy,  Wis.)  and  frigid 
(Fairlsanks.  Alaska)  the  Aleutians,  etc.,  a 
practice  that  will  be  continued  regardleas  d 
where  the  laboratory  is  located. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  advanced  the 
theory  that  this  laboratory  should  be  located 
in  the  Boston  area  because  It  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  be  close  to  the  technological 
schools  located  there.  I  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee the  proximity  to  Philadelphia  of 
technological  institutions  such  as  the  T7nl- 
verslty  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple  University, 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  Institute.  Drexel  In- 
stitute. Lehigh  University,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  many  other  scientific  and  engineering 
schools.  They  alTord  to  the  research  and 
development  division  expert  technical  ad- 
vice which  cannot  be  equaled  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  PhiladelphU  is  the  medical 
center  of  the  world,  for  it  bouses  such  na- 
tional famous  medical  schools  as  Hahne- 
mann College,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
the  University  of  Pentuylvanla  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  medical  school  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, and  others.  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore 
is  not  too  far  from  Philadelphia  to  be  used 
to  complete  advantage.  The  faculty  at  these 
institutions  and  the  consUnt  flow  of  new 
students  guarantees  a  never  ending  reservoir 
of  new  ideas  and  fresh  minds  as  well  as 
technical  advice  in  the  study  of  biology, 
biological  chemistry,  physics,  colloid  chemis- 
try, etc. 

The  Berkshire  MlUs.  largest  in  the  world, 
is  located  at  Reading.  Pc.  and  offers  unlim- 
ited possibilities  in  research  on  undsrwaar 
and  knit  goods.  Another  function  at  tiM 
Research  and  Development  Division  is  re- 
sesreh  on  garments  which  necMslutes  a  very 
close  relationship  to  the  clothing  industry 
and  this  industry  Is  largely  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York,  and  Baltimore. 

For  generations  Philadelphia  has  been 
known  as  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  noted  for  its  hardware  and  metal  trades. 
Research  on  such  articles  is  another  func- 
tion of  the  Quartermaster  Laboratory  and 
the  location  of  such  manufacturers  as  Henry 
Dlsston  M  Son  Co..  North  Bros.  York 
Tools.  Yale  ft  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
several  other  equally  nationally  famous  oom- 
panies  offer  compelling  arguments  for  locat- 
ing the  isborstory  in  Philadelphia. 

I  also  understand  that  at  the  present  time 
much  research  data  is  exchanged  by  the 
Army  with  such  concerns  as  General  Electric 
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H  )N.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 
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IN  rtm  HOVHI  or  RBPRXaSNTATIVSB 

Jul9  2.  1947 

ICr.  lAnE.  htr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  mktn  1  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoao.  I 
wish  to  1  nclude  herein  the  following  res- 
olution tdopted  by  the  Maasachusetta 
Hfloae  01  Ra^^esenUtivea  a«Bonalixing 


the  Oonkroi  of  the  Unltetf  SUtes  to 
place  an  emt)argo  on  all  exports  of  gas- 
ottne  am  oU  and  products  thereof  to  the 
Vakon  ttf  Smriet  Socialist  RepubUcs: 


TO  ruw  xnnom  or  aovirr  ao- 


WherMi  It  haa  already  been  brought  to 
tba  puhll4  attantton  by  the  Congreaa  of  the 
laa  that  there  te  a  known  ahort- 
age  iB  ttai^  eowntry  of  gaaoUna  and  oil  and 
producta  iMraof .  and  that  g— «»iitt  latlOB- 
lag  la  to  ba  expected  in  tha  near  futura 
Utarefora  be  tt 

tUaolvei  I.  That  tha  Maaaachuaatu  Bouaa 

at  Utiftm  mtatlvaa  haratoy  wgaa  tha  Oon- 

of  t  w  Onitad  Staiaa  to  tapcaa  Trnmi 

diatoiy  ai^  ■■ahamo  «a  aU  gaaotina  and  an. 

a  ttaaraof.  which  are  Ualad 

t  to  the  Union  of  Sovtet  SoetaUat 

ba  It  fwthw 


That  oaiMaa  af  thaaa  rcaolut 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
Common  wealth  to  tha  Prealdent  of 
United  Stataa.  to  tha  presiding  oAcer 
each  branch  of  Congraaa.  and  to  tha  Mc 
bera  thereof  from  thla  Commonwealth . 

In     houae     of     representatlvaa,     adopt 
June  19.  IM7. 

LAwmxMcs  R.  Oaovx, 

CIcr*. 


The  Nature  of  Future  War 


extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAaaAcuvscrra 
IN  THX  SKNATg  OP  THK  UNITSD  STA1 

Wednesdat.  Juiy  2  ilegislatti^  daw 
Monday.  AprU  21 ) .  1947 

Mr.  LODGE  Mr  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  an  editoi 
on  the  nature  of  future  war  from 
Baston  Herald  of  jwlerday.  which  I  thir 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Member 
of  the  Senate,  particularly  the  membei 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 


or  DOOM 

Two  daya  after  Owen  J.  Riberu  predic 
an  ataalc  world  war  tn  IMS  or  IMS. 
eminent  aetentlata  headed  by  Dr  Albert  Bln- 
■tein  warned  that  the  aaroe  thing  relght  ooma  | 
in  IM6.    One  year  or  eight  to  doom? 

Nur  la  there  much  comfort  In  their  Mp«- 
rata  pieventlva*     Former  Supreme  Court  J\ 
«!••  nobarta  put  hla  eon  Mane*  la  unit 
mUnary  training,  and  he  to  told  the  Ho 
Armed  Servteaa  Oommlttec      The  Mlcnt 
that  only  a  ■ttpraaattoaal  got 
It  eaa  save  the  world  Aran  dtoaater. 

But  whatever  argumenta  there  may  l)c  H 
unlvaraal  rnUlury  training,  the  prevention 
atomic  warfare  cannot  ba  one.    Whether 
have  a  million   or  flftaan  mlUkMi   men   ln< 
•tructed   In   the  aclenca  at  Biodam   warfi 
can  tuuxlly  detar  a  nation  with  30.000.00(41 
tentlai  Oghiara  and  a  store  of  A-bomba. 
war   there   la  to  ba.     General  Baanhc 
eoaplalBt  that  we  are  a  poor  aaeood  to  Rua« 
ila'a  Af»y  la  well  taken,  but  man's  bodlaa  araj 
but  feeble  barriers  to  nuclear  ftaaku 

Than  there  la  the  aclentiata'  cry  for  a  supra -^ 
national  government.    As  If  tiie  Soviet,  which  . 
has  stuMxvnly  clung  to  all  sovereignty,  exc 
nome  tncooaaquentlal  ahrv^s.  in  atomic  eon< 
trol.  could  now  be  persuaded  to  enter  a 
federated  union  tn  aii  matters  of  Inter 
tiooal  relatlona. 

More  effective  than  either  of  these  Is 
grim  fact  of  our  increasing  store  of 
and  our  constant  Improvement  of  the  Hi 
sliima  model.     We  have  delved  deeply 
the  Soviet  Russian  mind  since  nbt  first 
csma  an  ally,  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
It  can  be  moved  by  anythiug  but  a  singu- 
larly narrow  and  Immadlata  aalf -inta^e^  t 

If  we  have  our  iKxnb  reaanraa.  well  blat- 
tered in  strategic  world  locations.  iHit 
guaranteaa  that  wa  ahall  never  uac  tham 
laaa  wa  ouradvaa  arc  attacked  by  A-bomba. 
psaoa  awtrabia  and  war  unde-  < 
la  strowg  ladiftiia  and  m^y  i 
Bot  be  aaeaaaary.  But  It  may  ba  the  niy 
attmuuif*  to  tha  war  our  propfca<a  at  a  n^m 
pradtet.  War  tha  nature  of  our  own  aecunty 
measurea  can  oolf  ha  shafaa  bg  tke  cooper- 

potential  enemy. 
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great  forward  strides  which  the  American 
farmer  has  made  with  Government  help 
tn  solving  his  marketing  problems  and  pre- 
serving the  future  productive  capacity  cf 
our  most  vital  resources,  the  topaoll.  is  noth- 
ing short  of  slarmlng. 

The  farm  piogram  which  has  betn  in  effect 
during  the  past  decade  and  which  is  now 
well  established  has  provided  for  the  first 
time  In  American  history  the  means  where- 
by the  actual  dirt  farmer  himself  could  have 
a  real  voice  In  the  formulation  of  programs 
and  policies  which  affect  his  Income  and 
his  welfare.  Not  only  that,  but  he  has.  In 
fsct.  .the  Job  of  administering  these  pro- 
grams himself  ttirough  farmer  committee- 
men whom  he  elects  in  his  own  cotuity  snd 
ccmmunlty.  Siirely  any  action  which  under- 
mines, weakens,  or  destroys  the  right  and 
privilege  of  farmers  to  work  together  to  solve 
their  local  and  national  problems  threatens 
to  remove  from  our  society  the  democracy 
we  are  trj'ing  "o  hard  to  preserve. 

The  complexity  of  our  economy  snd  the 
tremendous  increase  in  monop<Histic  corpo- 
ration mergers  lias  disadvantaged  the  farmer. 
As  an  individual  he  Is  but  1  of  6.000.000  indi- 
viduals engaged  In  free  enterprise.  Little  can 
he  do  alone  to  safeguard  his  interests.  His 
problems  are  no  longer  his  alone.  He  sells  to 
giant  corporations  and  he  buys  at  the.  prices* 
other  giant  corporations  dictate.  Only  by 
national  action  and  even  international  action 
can  his  welfare  l>e  safeguarded. 

Let  us  see  what  is  taking  place  in  his  mar- 
kets. I  quota  from  the  Maroh  7.  1947,  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  present  trend  of  corporate  mergers  and 
acqiUsltions.  Let  us  see  from  tills  wlut  the 
fsrmer's  chances  would  be  of  surviving  It 
he  tried  to  operate  alone  In  some  of  our  so> 
called  free  markets. 

•A  new  wsve  of  mergers  is  under  wsy  in 
ths  dairy  Industry  benrlng  striking  resem- 
blsnce  to  thst  of  the  late  twenties,  which 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  giant  corpo- 
rations snd  ths  elimination  of  hundreds 
of  small  dairy  companlea.  Sine*  1940  the 
Borden  Cu  the  second  largest  firm  in  the 
industry,  has  acquired  14  ditTerent  con- 
cerns. In  fact,  most  of  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions tn  this  field  have  been  msde  by  Na- 
tion-wide flrma,  which  not  only  purchased 
other  concerns  in  the  dslry  Industry,  such 
as  creameries  and  icecream  plants,  but  also 
expanded  into  such  unrelsted  fields  as  fish- 
eries, sardine  canneries,  and  breweries. 

"In  meat  packing,  bcqulsltions  consisted 
of  the  purchase  by  large  packers  of  small, 
strategically  located  meat-packing  houses, 
as  well  as  the  alMorptlon  of  firms  in  such 
divergent  lines  as  poultry  and  eggs,  creamery 
products,  coffee,  macaroni,  and  canned  goods. 
"Another  important  Influence  in  the  food 
field  was  the  acquisition  by  laige  grocery 
chains  of  meat-packing  plants  and  small  or- 
ganizations producing  food  specialties.  This 
type  of  expansion  by  the  grocery  cliains  was 
under  way  long  betore  the  war  and  has  em- 
braced many  phases  of  food  processing,  as  well 
as  warehousing  and  wholesaling  functions. 
"Other  features  of  the  merger  movement 
In  the  food  industry  were  the  acquisition  of 
nine  companies  by  the  General  Foods  Co., 
including  two  sea  food  firms,  a  flour  mill,  a 
cereal  company:  tiie  acquisition  by  the  Burry 
Biscuit  Co.  of  six  firms:  and  the  absorption 
by  Ptilsbury  Mills  and  Quaker  Oata  of  tiiree 
companies  each." 

In  the  past  6  years  1.800  formerly  competi- 
tive m.^nufacturing  and  mining  firms  in  the 
United  States  have  been  swallowed  up  In 
furtherance  of  monopolistic  practices  in  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  25.000.000  people  on  cur  farms  can  look 
forward  to  a  decreasing  standard  of  living 
and,  in  some  areas,  even  poverty,  unless  they 
have  legislation  which  will  provide  them 
means  of  effective  action  In  the  market  place. 
lladtMe  their  purchasing  power  and  you  pull 
down  the  whole  economy  with  th?m. 


Our  programs  for  farm  reaearch  and  edu- 
cation and  the  dissemination  of  informstlon 
to  fsrmers  are  necessary  and  valuable  serv- 
ices. So,  too.  are  the  fsrm  organizations  and 
cooperatives.  However,  these  lack  the  means 
of  providing  {xtsltlve  action  In  the  market 
place,  particularly  when  action  Is  needed 
quickly  to  forestall  disastrous  marketing  con- 
ditions. Only  under  adequate  legislative 
authority  can  farmers  work  tcgether  locally 
or  nationally  to  provide  orderly  marketing 
and  assure  themselves  and  the  consumer  of 
fair  treatment. 

It  is  not  strange  that  powerful  business 
Interests  are  tiehlnd  the  moves  which  would 
weaken  snd  destroy  the  elected  farmer  com- 
mittee system  under  which  the  farmer  has 
been  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
in  protecting  the  welfare  of  little  men  in  a 
world  of  giant  corporations. 

Now  I  want  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
conservation  of  our  soil  and  protection  of 
our  productive  capacity  so  greatly  needed  for 
the  ever-increasing  population  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  meet  our  food  commitments  to  for- 
eign cotutrles. 

It  has  t>een  proposed  that  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  be  cut  in  half  in  1947 
and  eliminated  In  1948.  This  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  great  act  of  economy,  an  alleged  step  In 
the  direction  of  so-called  free  enterprise  for 
the  farmer:  done  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
»   Ifare. 

I  submit  that  the  destruction  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  will  tuve 
none  of  these  happy  results. 

It  Is  false  economy  to  permit  an  Increase 
in  the  destruction  of  oui  soil.  We  shall  pay 
heavily  for  tills  In  the  future  many  times 
what  we  save  now.  It  is  not  enhancing  free 
enterprise  when  the  farmer  is  forced  by  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  deplete  and  destroy  our 
resources;  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  to  allow  our  soil  to  wash 
sway  or  the  aoll  minerals  to  be  depleted  to 
the  point  where  the  nutritional  value  of  our 
food  is  deficient  and  undermiuea  the  health 
of  the  consumer. 

The  sooner  we  sot  adequately  on  the  crying 
need  for  conservation,  the  cheaper  it  will  be. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  tha  case  of 
my  own  State.  West  Virginia. 

In  common  with  many  other  States,  ths 
largest  type  of  farming  la  the  dairy  industry, 
followed  by  poultry  and  eggs,  fruit,  and  for- 
est products,  in  tiut  order. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  soil -conservation 
needs  in  my  State  is  the  use  of  liming  mste- 
rlsls.  Lime  to  correct  soil  acidity:  lime  to 
enable  farmers  to  grow  soll-buHding  le- 
gumes such  ss  clover  and  alfalfa,  and  thick 
pasture  swards.  These  legumes  and  pas- 
tures are  the  very  foundation  of  soil  pro- 
ductivity in  my  State. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  con- 
cerning the  use  of  lime  In  my  State. 

In  1934,  before  the  agricultural-conser- 
vation program  began,  only  16,000  tons  of 
lime  were  used.  In  1936.  the  first  year  of 
the  program,  farmers  doubled  their  use  of 
lime.  In  1940  they  used  363.000  tons.  23 
times  the  preprogram  use.  In  1946  they 
used  450,000  tons,  28  times  the  preprogram' 
use.  But  the  most  startling  fact  is  that  the 
actual  need  for  lime  on  West  Virginia  farms 
each  year  is  1,300,000  tons,  81  times  the  use 
in  1934.  and  nearly  3  times  the  use  in  1946. 
This  same  amazing  progress,  and  this  same 
difference  between  the  use  of  lime  and  the 
actual  annual  need  for  Ilmc  exists  in  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  In  certain 
humid  areas  west  of  It. 

In  total  the  United  States  needs  about 
52.000,000  tons  of  lime  applied  each  year  aa 
compared  to  somewhat  less  than  half  that 
amount  now  being  used.  Before  the  program 
only  3,000,000  tons  were  used  annually. 

The  same  applies  to  even  greater  degree  in 
other  soil -building  practices. 

Use  of  superphosphate  for  soil -building 
purposes  In  my  State  has  Increased  from  3, COO 
tons  to  40,0000  tons  anntially  in  tlie  past  10 


years  with  aaalatance  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  but  the  total  annual  need 
Is  237,000  tons. 

Are  we  to  stop  this  progress  now?  To  do 
so  Is  only  to  postpone  the  Job,  Increase  the 
costs,  magnify  our  aoll  and  fertility  loaaes, 
decrease  our  food  supply,  tncreaae  the  con- 
sumer's food  bill,  and  lessen  our  exports  to 
feed  hungry  people  In  other  landa. 

Now,  It  Is  charged  that  the  farmer  ought 
to  finance  thU  himself — and  I  want  to  point 
out  that  he  Is  paying  half  the  cost  now — or 
that,  given  resesTh,  education,  and  Informa- 
tion, he  will  be  able  to  do  it  himself  without 
the  agriculttiral -conservation  program. 

There  are  seversl  reasons  why  we  cannot 
expect  the  farmer  to  do  this  conservation  Job 
alone.  First,  although  he  was  lectured,  edu- 
cated, informed,  and  urged  for  two  or  three 
decades  prior  to  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  that  It  was  in  his  own  Interest  to 
carry  out  soil-  and  water-conserving  prac- 
tices, the  number  of  farmers  who  responded 
was  negligible,  as  shown  by  the  figures  I  gave 
you  for  my  State  in  1934,  txtan  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  was  establtahed. 
Second,  the  large  number  of  tenant  farmers 
precludes  conservation  on  their  farms  becauae 
of  their  short-term  tenancy  and  lack  of  in- 
centive for  capital  improvements.  Thirty- 
two  and  three-tenths  percent  of  United 
States  farms  are  operated  by  tenants. 

Third,  the  cumulative  losses  of  fertility  and 
soli  destruction  over  generations  of  exploitive 
farming  are  greater  than  it  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  contemporary  farmen  to  pay  for,  even 
In  the  comparatively  prosperous  agriculttire 
of  today. 

Fotirth,  many  farmers,  particularly  dairy- 
men,  have  not  received  any  aulietantlal  In- 
crease In  net  Income,  nor  can  they  view  the 
futiu^  without  spprehenslon  as  to  their 
financial  position.  The  costs  of  production 
have  equaled  or  exceeded  any  price  inereaaa 
In  the  market  place. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  if  this 
program  is  elimii  atad.  the  ms  of  lime  and 
fertlliier  will  drop  from  one-half  to  one-third 
of  the  amount  now  uaed  under  the  program. 
This  means  that  on  thousands  of  farms  no 
soll-bulldlng  or  soil -conserving  practices  will 
be  used  at  all,  particularly  In  those  types  of 
fsrmlng  less  favored  by  price  Increaaes  and 
on  the  smsller  family-type  farms  where  every 
bit  of  net  Income  is  needed  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  and  on  most  of  the 
2,000,000  tenant  farms  where  the  operator 
naturally  serves  only  his  short-term  Interest. 
For  example,  we  ought  to  terrace  sbout 
8.000,000  acres  evei^  year  to  get  the  Job  done 
in  the  next  20  years.  But  in  1945,  with  pro- 
gram assistance,  farmers  terraced  900.000 
acres,  and  If  the  program  is  eliminated  even 
thla  annual  rate  would  be  reduced  75  per- 
cent. Vast  soil  losses  could  not  be  recovered 
if  the  Job  Is  postponed  and  extended  over 
many  decades. 

Drainage  ditches  would  be  reduced  from 
sn  annual  removal  of  52.000.000  cubic  yards 
to  14.000,000  cubic  yards  If  the  program  ta 
discontinued.  Tet  we  should  l>e  construct- 
ing drainage  at  the  rate  of  90,000.000  cubic 
yards  annually  to  get  the  Job  done  in  the 
next  20  yeara. 

The  land  Is  a  resource  vital  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  farmer  is.  in  a  sense,  merely  the  cus- 
todian of  this  productive  plant  which  serves 
MB  all.  now  and  in  the  future.  All  of  the  peo- 
ple should  share  with  the  farmer  the  reeptm- 
sibllity  of  safeguarding  our  agriculture. 

When  thotisands  of  farmen  of  their  own 
accord  cannot  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  future  of  this  country  by 
maintaining  the  soil  productivity.  It  certain- 
ly Is  short-sighted  to  eliminate  the  agricul- 
tural-conservation program  which  for  iO 
years  lias  demonstrated  so  well  that  the 
farmer  will  match  the  rest  of  the  people, 
dollar  for  dollar,  to  do  the  Job  be  cannot  do 
alone. 

Everything  considered.  I  am  sure  that  tt  ta 
only  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and 
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tended  by  the  OI  bUl  of  rights  would  be  re- 
moved and  the  specific  authoriaatlon  of 
loans  to  veterans  for  unprovements  on  project  j 
propcrtiee,  contained  in  Public  Law 
would  be  nullified. 

Klmination  of  the  farm  ownerahip  pro-! 
gram    would    be    particularly    Inopportune! 
St  thla  time,  becaiiae  current  farm  commod- 
ity prlcee  are  highly  favorable.     This  circum- 
stance Is  vitally  important  to  veterana  and 
farm  tenants  who.  under  the  farm  owner- 
ship program,  would  be  i^ven  an  opportunity  j 
to  make  sound  and  reasonable  farm   pur- 
chasts   and   cotild   repay   their   loans   In   a 
period  of  good  commodity  prices. 

BasMaa  cutting  out  the  direct  lending 
gram  for  farm  purchaaea,  the  House  bill  pita~' 
the  Insured  mortgage  program.  Implemei.'rd 
for  the  first  time,  on  a  token,  experlmci.tal 
baats    by    reducing    that   appropriation    tOj 
•1.000.000. 

Like  the  demand  for  farm  pxirchase  loar 
the  demand  for  operating  loans  made  by  tha  I 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  Increasing 
rapidly.      During  the  first  7  months  of  this 
flacul  |««r  over  144,000  applications  were  re- ' 
oalvod  hj  FRA.  an  increaae  of  37  perc«nt  over ' 
the  113.209  applications  received  during  the 
same  period  in  the  last  fiscal  year.      Appli- 
cations from  veterans  show  an  even  greater 
percrntage  rise.     In  the  fiscal  year  1945    i.ly 
5.310  for  adjustment  operating  loans  ^v,>re 
received  from  veterans,  while  32,897  such  ap- 
plications were  received  during  the  first  7 
months  of  this  fiscal  year — a  Jump  of  531 
perc<'nt. 

Frrim    September    1944    through    January 
1947.  35.344   veterans  had   received   adjuat-j 
ment  loans  totaling  953,844,576. 

While  the  demand  for  operating  loans  it 
creastKl.  the  House  reduced  the  FHA  operal 
Ing-loan  fund  from  the  President's  requ« 
of  •90.000.000  to  •60,000.000  Present  bor- 
rowers will  need  moat  of  the  •60.000.000  dur- 
ing tbe  1948  fiscal  yeor.  and  will  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  flnt.  In  order  to  protect 
the  Oovemment's  investment.  It  ts  estl- 
msted  that  after  these  needs  are  met.  there 
will  be  funds  for  an  average  of  about  two 
new  loans  per  county 

The  fiscal  year  1947.  during  which  904.- 
OOO.OCO  waa  available  for  FHA  for  making  op- 
erating loans,  saw  36  States  exhaust  their 
funds  for  making  initial  adjustment  loana 
by  Jsnuary  31,  1947.  The  fiscal  year  1948. 
with  only  960.000,000  available,  is  expected 
to  see  funds  for  all  new  loans  uaed  up  before 
the  beginning  of  the  peak  lending  season. 

Along  with  House  action  cutting  FHA  lend- 
ing ftoida  went  a  provision  reducing  salarlaa 
and  cspanaes  from  the  •30.000.000  requeetad 
by  the  President  to  •18.000  000— a  cut  of  4* 
fiereent. 

With  thla  reduction.  675  county  oOcea— 
00  percent  of  tlM  total— would  be  cloaad. 
Fifteen  State  oAoto  would  be  cloeed.  leaving 
only  35  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
FHA  employees  would  be  reduced  from  8  310 
to  48i)0  With  thU  radtiead  staff  the  ag  nc/ 
would  attempt  to  aarvlea  1.000.000  borrower 
with  outstanding  acccunu  totaling  •I 
000.000.  and  to  give  the  on-ttie-farm 
ance  which  had  been  the  core  of  FHA's  credit 


Mr.  PraaMcnt.  I  repeat,  in  order  to  meet 
the  cut  the  FHA  la  preparing  to  doee  VTB 
county   oOtoea.  and   It   has  given   dlsmlsaal 
notices  to  more  than  3.400  employees     In  j 
my  own  State  the  number  of  employees  wiU 
be  raclueed  from  111  to  44— or  a  67-perc«nt  j 
reduction.    I  am  informad  by  FHA  oOciala  | 
that  tJie  euu  will  be  made  aa  follows:  Tboj 
Sute  offlce  will  ba  raduoad  from  17  employe 
to  9.  the  field  cAoa  will  ba  reduced  from 
to  1,  and  the  oounty  oAoe  personnel  will 
reduced  from  00  to  04. 

In  Weat  Vtaglnln  ttaa  Farmers  Home  A4-' 
minlatration  mada  1400  loans,  totaling  I 
941.  during  the  ftrat  10  mouths  of  the  preeant  I 
flacal  year.     Forty-aix  percent  of  the  funds 
went  to  veterana.    Aa  of  April  SO.  743  appU- 1 
oatlona  for  loans  wera  en  fUe.  332  ot  th« 
from  vateraxu. 
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liming  maferials— Analysts  of  consumption:  Tonnage  used  through  the  mtrricultural  conservation  program  in  relation  to  total 

tonnage  used 
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Limestone  requirements  for  cropland  and  pasture  land  by  State* — Continued 

tUte  and  rc[la> 

Cropland 
^»cn■^)' 

Plowahk 
p«L«tiin! 

(acres)' 

A(T«  in  ne«doriitne 

Annual  lime  need  (toits) 

Cropland 

Pasture  tend 

Crofiiaml 

Pasture 

ToUl 

imii«iii"i!i"""iirt!"i"""i™!™ii!!iiii"r!"".ni"*."'.!rr.'.".*. 

Iowa ....-....«.....; .... . 

M>chlKan._ , H.! 

Miiwod.-.v.iiinii"n"ii"!ii"ri™""i™""."":;:::::::;:;:::;:: 
OMo 

Wisconsin . ^ 

•20.  lie.  783 

•lO.tHH.437 

afi.  I74.(K)0 

•«.  ((23.  (i«6 

•m  133.  2ra 

•U7i5,MU 

U3m5U3 

•la  280. 536 

•4.«l.'i.G«l 
•3.  701.  .va 

3.  aifi.  i(« 

•Z  S7.\  «Wi 
•X  H4<1.  S21 

•«.  240.  ~n 

4.  :atn.  6M 
•5. 240.  470 

20.  206.  ()»I7 
7.  m.  7>« 
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4.  I2l.ni6 
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l.'t,  Ufa.  u:<4 
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North  On  tnl 
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m6» 
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Tot»l.  United  Statn 

21X018,716 

8n,Mi.«r« 

loaomwc 

57.846^672 

14,047.  »44 

mat^wa 

•From  1940  census. 

I  Inr1u<i<'(i  in  the.se  columns  are  only  tbeacrpaicesiD  the  counties  in  which  there  is  a  need  Tor  lime. 

»Incluil'".allpwtiire. 

*tlab)e<4  to  re\i«loo— not  apprnred  by  Sute  acronomistt.    Tables  approred  by  State  arrunomists,  showing  annual  lime  needs  by  coontiea.  are  available  for  all  S'utesexn>pt 

Florida,  and  WashiuKtun. 


Electric  Utilitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THI  SBNATB  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  21).  1947 

Mr.  HHJL  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  this  afternoon's  Washington 
D«ily  News  captioned  "Don't  let  utilities 
backslide. "  and  also  an  article  pub- 
lished in  this  afternoon's  Washington 
Daily  News  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  cap- 
tioned "Floods  and  consciences."  The 
editorial  and  article  by  Mr.  StcAes  deal 
with  the  leglsbtlon  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  to  remove  from  the  electric- 
utility  industry  certain  regulations  now 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waahlngton   (D.  C.)   Daily  News 
of  July  a.  1M7| 

DON'T    LCT    imLrrXES    BACKSUDI 

The  electrlc-utlllty  Industry,  sobered  up. 
a  impected  member  of  the  community.  Its 
■hady  ptst  almost  forgotten,  shows  signs  of 
a  relapse.  It.  would  do  well  to  jerk  Itself 
up  fast,  recall  the  1920's.  and  take  the  pledge 
all  over  again. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  public  was  Just 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  utility  stocks 
were  of  questionable  value  because  utility 
accotinu  were  so  full  of  water  and  write-ups; 
because  holdliYg-cmni!>anle*-w«re  draining  so 
much  from  operating  utilities'  in  charges  for 
this.  that,  and  the  other;  and  because  the 
utUities  had  found  a  way  to  operate  In  no 
man's  land  betw|Mn  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lation where  it  was  Impossible  to  check  on 
what  they  were  doing. 

After  a  10-year  battle  this  situation  was 
corrected.  Changes  In  the  Federal  Power 
Act  brought  about  regulation  In  the  field 
befimd  the  power  of  the  States  to  reach. 
The  water  was  wrung  out  of  company  ac- 
coiuti— •1,250,000.000  worth  of  water.     And 


when  it  was  out  financial  pages  began  brag- 
ging about  the  soundness  of  the  whole  pro- 
cedure and  the  strong  fundamental  position 
Of  the  utUlties. 

Another  set  gave  the  SEC  power  to  break 
up  great  holding  company  pyramids,  and  the 
companies  that  wept  most  bitterly  over  their 
fate  In  1936  are  more  prosperous  today  than 
ever  before. 

Govemnient-deve?oped  power  furnished  a 
yardstick  for  rates  and  showed  companies  the 
way  to  larger  profits  through  wider  markets. 
Again,  what  the  companies  thought  was  ruin 
turned  out  to  be  rosy  prosperity. 

But  menrorles  are  short  and  greed  Is  eter- 
nal. 

The  utilities  are  backing  half  a  doeen  bills 
In  Congress  designed  to  put  them  back  where 
they  were  In  the  twenties.  They  aren't  stig- 
gesting  repeal  of  the  Water  Power  Act — just 
amendments.  But  the  amendments,  inno- 
cent-sounding, cut  away  all  that's  Important 
in  the  act.  They  once  more  would  leave 
things  up  to  the  States,  and  the  States  once 
again  would  find  themselves  groping  In  an 
interstate  no-man's-land,  confused  and  Im- 
potent. 

Other  proposed  bills  are  planned  to  force 
an  end  to  cheap  p>ower  rates,  an  end  to  dem- 
onstrations that  the  cost  of  a  project  even- 
tually can  be  written  off  and  cease  to  be  a 
charge  to  the  consumer,  an  end  to  the  use  of 
power  sales  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
West. 

Hearings  are  being  held  quietly  and  in 
unseemly  haste.  It's  time  for  the  country 
to  take  a  long,  penetrating  look  at  the  whole 
business. 

The  great  tears  being  shed  by  the  power 
men.  their  pleas  that  they  seek  only  a  chance 
to  survive,  would  be  more  impressive  if  they 
hadn't  said  it  all  before — and  if  it  were  not 
for  daily  stock-market  quotations.  Taking 
the  cure  made  the  utilities  sleek  and  pros- 
perous and  was  good  for  the  national  econ- 
omy. Congress  will  be  foolish  and  reckless 
If  It  doesn't  keep  them  that  way. 

(From  the  Washington  <D.  C.)  Dally  News  of 
July  3.   1947] 

FLOona  AND  (X>ir8cmrcn 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
The  rampaging  Ulssourl  and  lilMissippi 
and  their  tributaries  not  only  are  sweeping 
over  th«  levees  in  their  path  but  are  slopping 
over  In  little  rlvuleU  that  figuratively  are 
sweeping  Into  the  consciousness  of  thia 
Capital. 


What  U  happening  In  the  Middle  West 
shows  the  need  to  do  the  Job,  once  and  for  aU. 
It  would  be  done  through  the  comprehensive, 
all-purpoee  plan  for  flood  control,  power  de- 
velopment, irrigation,  and  navigation  that  la 
embodied  in  the  proposed  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  as  it  was  done  for  another  large 
area  of  our  covmtry  through  TVA. 

Such  an  all-purpose  program,  which  was 
envisioned  many  years  ago  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  the  Missouri  as  well  aa 
other  watersheds,  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress 3  years  ago  In  the  BfVA  plan  by  another 
Roosevelt — Franklin   D.     There  It  slumbers. 

The  Missouri  River  Is  lapping  at  the  levees 
of  neglect  and  Indifference  erected  here  by 
selfish  private  interests  which  Include  among 
others,  utUlty  interests.  As  well  as  resisting 
MVA,  the  utility  interests  are  trying  to  buUd 
another  levee  against  property  development 
of  our  river  resources  In  still  another  sector 
here,  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. This  is  related  to  the  general  prob- 
lem involved  not  only  in  the  Mtsaouri  but  in 
other  rivers  which  iMed  pr(^>er  developnoent 
to  prevent  floods  and  for  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses, including  cheap  power. 

It  seems  timely  to  reemphaslze  the  threat 
revealed  here  previously  to  Integrated  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  that  is  con- 
tained in  two  bills  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive WnxiAM  MiLLES,  of  Connecticut,  Repub- 
lican, which  the  utllitiea  are  trying  to  alip 
through  Coxigress  in  a  htirry.  These  meas- 
ures would  well-nigh  destroy  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  '  long-eatablished  Federn 
Power  Commission. 

The  danger  to  Integrated  water-resource 
development  is  in  the  bUl  that  would  with- 
draw many  rivers  from  FPC  supervision  by  • 
new  and  narrow  de&nition  of  navigability. 
The  other  bill  would  affect  the  consumer  in 
his  electricity  rate  by  removing  many  com- 
panies from  FPC  supervision  by  a  new  def- 
Initicm  of  interstate  commerce,  Including 
supervision  of  accounting  that  already  has 
squeezed  so  much  water  out  erf  utility  com- 
panies and  opened  the  way  tot  rate  reduc- 
tions. 

On  the  general  problem  of  integrated  water 
resource  development,  Chairman  Melaon  Lee 
&nlth  of  FPC  said : 

"There  are  many  areas  of  Oovenunant 
lands  and  many  atreama  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Congreaa  which  would  be 
opened  by  this  bill  to  private  power  devel- 
opment without  Federal  aupervision  or 
control.  In  proposing  removal  of  Federal 
supervlaion,   the    bill   repreaenta   a   distinct 
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Id  the  present  law.  which  the  bill 
would  rcvtae.  was  "designed  to  In- 
water  resources  wtU  be  developed 
the  beet  possible  use  ot  water  re- 
fer aavtcatton.  flood  control,  ttrica* 
iBlelp*!  water  eappty.  rvcreatloa.  md 
lijubllc  beneflta.     If  theee  u^ee  are  to 
In  the  broad  public  Interest, 
be  •■■■MMrad  whenever  «  power 
t  la  ^wpaaed  at  a  site  subject  to 
jurladlctlon.  refcardlcw  of  the  xase  to 
ot  the  electric  energy  after  It   Is 

llAltatiaii  at  the  llcanalng  reqture- 

:o  projects  within  a  narrow  public 

propo— d  wotUd   practically 

uay  •ffietlTe  control  over  stream  de- 

for  conservation  ptirpoees.** 

trlvate  utility   type  of   thinking  re- 

n  theae  two  bUls  affects   all  of   us 

whether  It  be  In  water  for  Irrlca- 

a   farm,   protection   from   floods,   or 

tricltf  to  light  homes  end  operate 

fscUltles  and  to  run   wduatrtaa. 

I  a|ul  large. 


•I  Lifht  on  tf»«  Allefed  Bip«rtisafl 
Fwrcifa  Pslkj 


rKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
HOWAJU)  a  BUFFCTT 


or  N 
m  T$«  H0178K  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIV«8 

Monday.  June  IS.  1947 

Mr.  AUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Oeorgf  Sokolsky  column.  These  Days, 
sheds  a  ray  of  light  on  the  alleged  bipar- 
f  irdgn  policy  since  IMl. 

It  wl  1  be  Interesting  to  watch  the  reac- 
tion of  the  American  people  as  the  truth 
cofnes  I  )tit.  When  the  people  understand 
that  t  leir  savings  are  being  used  to 
finance  socialisin  abroad,  and  that  this 
Afetion  U  r\ishing  us  toward  socialism  at 


e. 


Fr^Sa 


P(^ttleal 

policy. 
PartMa 


ln| 
HUlace 


Oor. 


heir  indignation  may  be  consid- 


coUaboratkm   that  bleeds 
our  takpayers  to  sweeten  a  European 

transit  on  to  socialism  is  a  questionable 
practic  !.  to  put  it  mildly. 
Mr.  I  okolsky's  editorial  follows: 


;  asTs 


fBy  Otoorft  B.  8ateWiy> 
|the  IM4  PreaMoitlid  fimlgn  tmtll 


tfela  eountry  haa  wltnwMd  a  united 


front  with  regard  to  lu  foreign 
The  Republican  and  Democratic 
lave  functioned  together  as  one  in 
kflalrs.    The  active  opposition  cen- 

left-wtng  groopa  headed  by  Henry 

of  the   bipartisan  policy  waa 

K    Dewey,  ot  New  Tork. 

the  1944  campaign  an  appeal  was 

t4   him  by  General  Marshall  not  to 

he  war  effort  by  a  general   debate 

(he  twpaign, 

rudawai  ly  negotiations  between 
Jobtt  Foster  Dallee.  representing  Oovemor 
tnd  Oordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State. 
Booeevelt.  As  a  re- 
the  two  parttee 
not  to  make  the  conduct  of  the  war 
an  1SSU4. 


Tnat 


Many   Republicans  at   the  time 
this  as  an  error  of  tactics  and  as  aot 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
felt  that  the  Prealdcntiai  campaign  was 
clsely  the  time  to  ulr  the  relations  bet 
the  United  States  Great  Brltsin.  ;ir.d  Sovl 
Russia. 

Many  of  them  stlU  believe  that  G       n 
Dewey    teat    the    election    becauee    oi 
policy. 

Oewey.  on  the  other  hand,  felt   ■      t 
eold  not  inieager  onr  armies  in  the  :  :  id  i 
the  prospects  of  victory  or  permit  the 
palgn  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  pt 

Subsequently.     Senator     VAMOcNniBu 
John  Poster  Dulles,  repreaentmg  the  Ref 
Ilcan  Psrty.  sttended  a  numt>er  of  tnt 
tlooal  conferences 

fcnatot  Warren  Austin,  a  R<>pu>)Ucan. 
appointed  the  United  Sutes  delegate  to 
United  Nsttons. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  on  a  number  of 
sions.  provided  the  formula  snd  text  wl 
iMcame  American  policy  and  Senator  Vvni 
aaac  held  the  Reptihl leans  in  line  beh     d 
President    on    ma>ar    Issues,    includi. 
Greco- T\irklah    aid.    the    wisdom    of    wt 
many    Republlcana    :loubted.    snd    the 
flrmatlon    of    the    Italian    and    Hun^i 
treaties,  which  msny  Republicans  rraliv 


Svea  mocw.  no  major  investigation 
State  Department   has   )>ecn   institu  . 
though  many  (eel  thst  that  Is  cesei    nl 
view  of  their  suapidou  that  Conunuutsi 
won  high  plaoea  where  tfteg  ought  nut  to 

Undoubtedly,  as  a  remit  tt  ttols  btpa 
policy.   Herbert   Hoover,   the   BMst    efTectl^ 
personality   among   Republicans,   has 
the  President  on  several  missions  oX  the  i 
est  importance. 

This  policy   appears   to  have  outlived 
useXulnees.     In  the  drst  place,  it  is  ii 
«lbJe  to  make  a  clear  demarcation  betv 
the    foreign    sad   domestic    pollciss   of 
country. 

For    instance,    when    the    admlntatrat 
eoaamiu   itself    to   export   gdiKO.OOO  000 
•IXKW.OOO.OOO  a  year  to  Kuropc  and  Asia  l| 
a  prolonged   number  of   years,   it   atipuiat 
the  nature  of  taxes,  wages,  ai.u  prices  in  tl 
country. 

The  Republicans  cannot  support  dollar 
ports  abroad  and  aeek  lower  uzes  at 
becatiae  the  two  are  really  one. 

The  same  Is  true  in  many  other  matters,  i 
for  Instance,  support  of  a  socialistic  go% 
ment  in  Bncland  whUa  w«  Imperlai  oiir 
cotton  and  wool  nuu-ketA. 

The  breach,  then.  In  the  bipartisan 
Is  being  made  by  domeetic  Issues.    The 
ident's  veto  of  the  tax  bill,  snd  tbe  actli 
o<    his    agenu    among    RepriaifWea 
Senators  to  prevent  overriding  the  vr-"> 
gaudered  a  Mttemeas  which  will  be  frit 
every  quarter. 

The   fact   that   the  State   Departmmt 
IM^aslng   the   Bxport-Import   Bank   aiul 
World  Bank  to  make  political  loans,  whi 
cannot  t>e  repaid  and  are  therefore  Ul« 
has  reached  cotigi e— luiial  ears  and  glvea 
tmprcaalon    of   roundabout    double- 
that  annoys  no  end. 

Furthermore,  the  Marshall  plan  U  viei 
with  conalderat>le  suspicion  l>ecause  It  gli 
the  ImpnHton  of  encouraging  the  di 
to  bring  prMBures  upon  this  country 
it  may  ba  m  embarraaalng  to  reject  MJ 
wUI  ha  Impaailhle  to  fnuiu. 

In  a  word,  the  boneynwon  is  turning 
a  Hollywood  ■arrive    one  of  Um 
that  are  wondarful  while  ib*y  last  but 
muat  spUt  on  the  rock  of  divergent  Inter 

Tba  split   Is   here,   although   the   dti 
papers  have  not  been  filed. 

Once  It  is  an  in  the  open  it  win  be 
that  the  prtndpal  issue  In  the  1948 
palgn  wUI  be  foreign  alfafrs.  and  the 
raent  will  revert  to  Teheran.  Yalta,  and 
dam.    It  will  not  be  nice  Koing. 


Federal  Home  Lean 
inistration 

>F  REMARKS 

W.  LUCAS 

IX  UNTTSD  STATBS 

Ucgislatite  day  of 
il  21*.  1947 

President.  I  have 
3m  John  H.  Fahey. 
National  Hotising 
le  Loan  Bank  Ad- 
la  detailed  report  of 
orgatilsation  in  the 
a  very  illuminating 
rt  on  what  th^  Hone 
)raiion  has  done  In 
that  the  letter  be 
idix  of  the  Record. 
J.iertion.  thr  letter 
Inied  in  the  Reccbc, 

toencr. 
HcmeLoam 
lAoMunaiaaTMNi. 

D  C.  June  12.  1947. 

ttr. 

\ington.  D.  C. 

On  February  28.  1945. 
^11  some  current  facta 
of  llquidaUon  of  the 
rporation,  particularly 
DmpllKhment  In  your 
ilch  I  Rave  you  then 
»ualness  Beptembar  gS. 
even  greater  pcogrcas 
now  present  to  you 
^1.   1947.  which  reflect 

<  thU  ttone 
lirly  two  million  appli- 
it  the  United   SUte? 
ring  the  period  from 

luue  la.  1986.  i.onjai 

a  dollar  value  In- 
kdvaixces.  chiefly  fcr 
pr  necessary  expenses. 

at   which  time  the 

activities  ceased.  It  ha.^ 

yet  orderly  hqulda- 

or  March  31.   I94«.  a 

»d  t>een  liquidated,  or 

larch  31,  1947.  1  yaar 

1.779.896  or  over  SiJi 

lated.    In  other  words. 

lod  from  March  31. 

^947,    the   Corporation 

l.4M;k>8.    Out  of  a 

.191  properties  which 

Feed  to  acquire,  there 

of  March  31.   1947.  a 

Fs  throughout  the  en- 

iber  of  loans  made. 

the  SUU  of  nilnoU. 

it«  amoimt  ot  8904.- 

includes  subeequcut 

[taxes  and   Insurance. 

of  the  borrower.     In 

nil   be   interested   in 

to  the  1940  Bousing 

all  owner -occupied, 

in  the  SUtc  of  lUi- 

ige,  and  223  percent 

Ire  refinanced  by  the 

)rporatlOQ. 

the  total  amotmt 
>f  the  Corporation  in 
ie  value  of  the  prop- 
pen   reduced   through 
i\c  of  its  properties  to 
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•  balance  of  868.481,445.  a  Uqutdatlon  6qutv> 
alaoft  to  77.6  percent.  As  of  March  31.  1947. 
1  faar  later,  the  anxmnt  ot  the  outstazKl- 
Ing  loans  and  the  value  of  the  properties 
acquired  had  l>een  reduced  to  a  balance  of 
•50.086.417.  a  liqtiidatlon  equivalent  to  83.6 
percent,  or  a  Uqtiidatlan  of  818,446408  dtirli^ 
the  la-month  period. 

A  total  ot  42.083  borrowers  have  paid 
their  aocotmta  in  full  aa  of  March  31.  1947. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  6.5ao  over  the 
number  who  had  paid  their  aocounu  in  full 
a  faar  ago.  A  substantial  numt>er  of  bcr- 
luwiiis  In  the  State  of  Illinois  are  making 
monthly  payments  In  excess  of  the  amount 
required  under  their  contracts. 

The  Corporation  was  obliged  to  take  over 
through  fotecloeure  in  tht  State  of  Illinois 
a  eumtilatlve  total  of  9.197  properties.  As  of 
March  81.  1947.  9.193  have  been  sold,  repre- 
senting a  liquids t Ion  of  acquired  properties 
In  your  State  equivalent  to  99.9  pocent. 

Acoording  to  the  present  trends  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  CDrpcration's  Income 
and  expense  and  the  projection  of  these  into 
the  future,  if  the  present  loan  balances  are 
liquidated  In  scoordanoe  with  amorUaation 
schedules,  the  Corporation  should  not  only 
be  able  to  eover  all  future  expenses  tnit  also 
be  able  to  wipe  out  its  present  deficit  and 
thus  make  poaslhla  the  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  entire  original  $300.- 
OOOMW  capital  of  the  Corporation  advanced 
In  1833  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

We  believe  that  the  Corporation's  reooid 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  you  and  to  the 
Congress  which  passed  the  original  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  leglslstion  which 
has  profvan  to  be  one  of  the  most  advanced 
measures  ever  tmdertaken  In  any  country 
for  the  encouragonent  and  maintenance  of 
home  ownership. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHW  H.  Farst, 

Commissioner. 


Statehood  for  HawaH 
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or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  MKW   TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUBB  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 


Mr. 


Wednesday,  July  2.  1947 
KEATING.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 


leave  to  extend  my  rcmarlcs  In  the  Ric- 
ot»,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

STATCwooe  fOB  BAwan 

After  some  27  years  ot  intermittent  detwte. 
Congress  seems  at  last  to  be  <»i  the  road  to 
voting  statehood  for  the  Hawaiian  lalands. 
The  House  yestarday  passrtl  by  a  vote  of  196 
to  133  the  bill  introduced  by  Delegate  Fax- 
aiNCTOK,  of  Honolulu,  which  haa  Ijcen  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Hotise  Public  Lands 
Committee,  and  which  Is  supported  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krag.  Although  a  Senate  vote  at  this  session 
»ppaan  unlikely,  we  believe  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  prompt  and  afflrmavfvs 
action  by  Congress. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  under  the 
American  flag  since  1898  and  a  Territory  since 
1900.  Their  poptilaUon  of  more  than  500,000 
persons  Is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
TMrttory  when  ft  was  admitted  to  statehood 
with  the  exception  of  CMclahoma.  The  Islands 
pay  more  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  14  present  eutes  and  are  adndttadly 
more  advanced  in  education  and  ptibllr  aerv- 
Ices  than  many  others.  Speed  of  traL.spar- 
tatlon  now  makea  tta  tsolsUon  tram  the  main- 
land a  faetcr  of  Uttla  importanea. 

XGHZ — Afip.- 


The  prtndpal  argument  agalnat  granting 
statelMxxl — that  lU  polyglot  population, 
(which  was  32.6  percent  Japanese  in  1946) 
would  make  it  unassimUable— la  not.  wa  ba- 
Ueve,  a  valid  one.  Dxiring  the  war  the  varied 
races  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  proved  that 
t^My  were  good  and  loyal  Americans.  There 
Is  little  evidence  that  any  racial  group  has 
ever  indulged  in  bloc  voting  In  Territorlai 
elections.  If  Congrees  believes  in  the  Ameri- 
can principles  that  all  men  are  bom  equal 
and  that  there  ahould  be  no  taxation  without 
representation,  then  its  Meml>ers  should  vote 
to  make  Hawaii  the  forty-ninth  SUte.  Ha- 
waU's  estimated  619.000  people  hsve.  we  be- 
lieve, proved  their  right  to  that  astata. 


Fowtk  of  July  1947  in  America— and 
Elscwkcre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  omo 

IK  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  July  3,  1947 

1ST.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  speech  I  am  making 
OQ  the  Fourth  of  July  in  my  home  com- 
munity before  the  American  Legion  ol 
CThagrln  Falls,  Ohio: 

I  am  happier  than  I  can  say  to  be  here 
with  you  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  1947.  The 
surroundings  of  this  beautiful  valley,  the 
sight  of  all  these  friends  and  neighbors  give 
all  of  tta  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  peace. 
Ours  is  the  only  country  In  all  the  world 
where  this  sense  of  security  prevails  today. 
Ours  Is  the  only  cotmtry  in  all  the  world 
where  freedom  is  more  than  a  pleasant  word. 

Instead  of  taking  our  llt>erty  for  granted, 
every  Fourth  of  July  and  every  other  day  of 
the  year,  we  should  thank  Qod  for  having 
blessed  us  with  this  land.  In  America  free- 
dom, liberty.  Justice  under  law  have  become 
platitudes.  We  talk  about  them  as  If  they 
were  the  simplest  items  of  everyday  com- 
merce. We  almost  forget  that  they  were  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  came  to  this 
continent  looking  for  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

In  slmost  every  other  cotmtry  on  this 
globe,  freedom  Is  a  remote  dream  utterly 
tmknown  in  practice.  Stand  up  on  a  so^»- 
box  anywhere  in  nine-tenths  of  the  earth 
and  chances  are  very  good  Indeed  that  you 
will  shortly  find  yotirself  In  the  local  hooee- 
gow.  If  you  attempted  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  most  of  the  Su- 
ropean  or  Asiatic  Continents,  or  even  the 
famous  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Msn.  you  would  ha  listed  ss  an  "enemy  r< 
the  State"  in  Jig  time. 

Tou  know,  after  the  First  World  War,  most 
of  the  republics  thst  were  set  up  by  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  adopted  con- 
stitutions patterned  after  our  own. 

They  put  in  long,  rhetorical  phrases  abotit 
the  Bin  ot  Rights  and  guaranteed  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  the  preclotis  freedoms  we 
enjoy  in  America.  These  things  sotinded  sll 
right  and  looked  very  handsome  in  printer's 
Ink.  But  they  w««  meaningless.  They 
blew  right  out  of  print  with  the  first  wind 
of  adversity.  As  soon  ss  economic  distress 
struck  the  words  were  forgotten.  Old 
hatreds  were  revtved.  Old  political  rivalries 
were  reborn.  Tha  tradntonal  Old  World 
solution  to  every  mteRtal  problem — a  decla- 
ration of  wsr  on  somebody — was  pulled  out 
or  Pandora^  boa.  and  the  people  of  Borope 
ware  right  baek  wbars  tliey  bad  atartad— at 


each  other's  throata  Fraadom  is  mora  than 
a  word.  It  is  not  something  you  can  export 
in  a  book.  It  must  be  emrnett — and  fought 
fw — and  guarded. 

There  are  koom  modem  historians  who 
preach  the  doctrine  that  all  the  patterna  <tf 
history  are  purely  economic  in  their  oriilna. 
To  these  pec^e  America's  great  stiocess  In 
building  this  great  land  of  ours  is  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  vast  natural  resources  we  have 
Inherited.  But  look  arotind  the  world.  There 
are  great  nattiral  gifts  of  iron  ore  and  flowing 
oil  and  gold  and  coal  in  China  and  Rtissia 
and  South  Africa  and  doaens  of  other  areas 
of  the  world's  surface.  Yet  in  none  of  them 
has  there  been  snythlng  comparable  to  tha 
development  of  these  great  resotiroes  In  our 
own  sou.  Nowhere  have  these  wonderful 
gifts  of  s  beneHdent  Ood  been  used  for  the 
enrichment  of  human  life  as  they  have  here. 
We  have  otxr  troul}Ie8  In  America,  to  be 
sure.  But  Itehind  them  all  we  have  built  a 
solid  base  of  principles  guiding  and  sustain- 
ing us  In  every  trial.  Those  principles  are 
preserved  In  our  fundamental  law. 

So  icmg  as  we  retain  the  determination  to 
listen  to  the  argtmients  of  the  other  fellow, 
no  matter  how  distasteful  they  may  be.  wa 
stand  a  falrty  good  ^anoe  of  arriving  at  a 
workaMe  stdtitlon  ot  our  problems.  We  triow 
off  otir  Indignation  in  the  public  press  fre^. 
We  organtee  protest  meetings.  We  buy  time 
on  the  radio  to  argue  otir  views.  These  ars 
the  rights  we  regard  as  Inalienable.  B8a> 
where  they  are  nonexistent. 

To  thoee  who  urge  us  to  alMndon  our  way 
of  life  ss  outmoded,  let  us  say  this.  All  that 
Is  new  la  not  naecaaarUy  better  than  what  la 
old. 

Sometimes  the  esdtement  and  glamor  ot 
the  new  idea  blinds  us  to  the  moits  of 
those  things  that  have  been  long  establlsfaed. 
In  our  own  country  today  there  are  some 
people  who  preach  the  aocfaUsm  and  eom- 
munlsm  ot  Extropo,  They  talk  loud  and  long 
about  the  theory  at  these  movesnanta.  They 
talk  very  little  and  very  quietly  about  life 
and  btunan  happlnews  where  tbey  are  In 
praetlee.  Bveryona  who  has  wsteiied  the 
operation  ot  these  systems  has  eocne  back 
to  our  shores  hlemlng  America.  Every  ob- 
stfver.  whether  ha  liked  or  ditflked  tha  Sovlat 
Union,  has  reported  ttiat  the  rights  of  tree 
apaeefa.  free  press,  free  thooi^t.  the  right  to 
worship  our  God.  the  tight  to  btilld  for  tbs 
futtire — tha  very  things  that  hsva  Bads 
America  great — do  not  exist  across  the  ocean. 
Materially  and  spiritually  we  have  built  In 
our  country  a  model  and  a  challenge  to  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  When 
we  grow  faarfai,af  the  future,  wbao  wa  be- 
ctnne  faint-hearted,  let  tis  remonber  the 
struggles  of  otir  history.  It  is  trite  and  old 
fashioned  to  recall  the  determlnatton  and 
courage  which  carved  an  empire  out  of  the 
wildemeas  of  this  continent. 

TOdsy  we  hsve  s  highly  cumyrfex  hktastrlal 
civilization.  We  have  major  social  problems. 
All  of  vs  ean  redto  theas.  There  la  not 
enough  decent  housing  in  our  country.  But 
there  is  more  hat  than  anywhere  else  in 
ths  world.  There  la  too  much  anphaaia  up- 
on the  machine  and  not  enough  upon  human 
personality  in  our  Industrial  economy.  But 
we  are  more  deeply  consdcus  of  this  dlfll- 
etilty  than  any  other  nation  anywhere  else. 
There  U  too  little  himoan  toleranes  and  un- 
derstanding in  many  parts  of  oitar  country. 
But  wa  are  striving  everywhere  to  remind 
ourselves  that  no  mstter  what  may  l>e  our 
eoior,  eraad.  or  plaoe  of  origin,  we  are  all 
children  of  one  God  and  brodtan  under  the 
akin.  There  Is  too  little  provlstan  for  the 
education  of  our  youth  sad  tbelr  training 
for  the  responsibilities  of  tha  atomle  affs. 
But  we  are  rapkDy  moving  forward  la  our 
light  to  offer  equal  edneatlooal  oppartanl- 
tles  to  every  c3illd  In  Amarlea.  Tha 
too  Baay  works  and  too  Itttia  fatth. 
wa  raallae  our  ahorteeaalny  asid  tba  begtai- 
nlng  of  wladOB  la  knofWladva  cf  our 
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T«4:  w«  haw  stlU  ft  long  w»y  to  go  be- 
for*  we  remllM  ttM  Amcrlean  dream.  We 
b**«  »  bard  path  to  travel  before  we  achieve 
a  RMlon  In  which  all  men  are  free  to 
tfat*^  to  thetr  maximum  usefulneaa  to 
elves  and  to  the  world.  But  we  have 
a  k3i«er  distance  toward  tbat  fOftl  in 
the  is«ra  since  July  4.  1776.  thaa  any  other 
pecpe  In  human  history. 

Tb  tre  are  dangers  and  ptfalls  ahead.  If 
laborf  and  management  decide  to  enter  upon 
they  may  destroy  the  eco- 
of  free  enterprise.  If  prej- 
•nd  Intolerance  gain  the  foothold  here 
that  Uicy  have  achieved  In  the  Old  World. 
they  may  lead  us  Into  the  fratricide  of  clvU 
war  I  nd  shatter  our  hopes.  If  unwise  statcs- 
mtLDi  htp  determines  our  foreign  policies,  we 


be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  potential 
who  raged   our   wealth   with   enry 
These  are  real  perils.    Anyone 
either  the  domestic  or  the 
fordfaa  issues  facing  us  today  la  deceiving 
But  we  in  Am«1ca  are  ths  world's 
pss^  optimists. 

Wi  oouM  not  have  built  our  magnificent 
dvlD  mtlOQ  without  ccnndence  in  what  lies 
ahea  1.  Our  great  problems  today  are  man- 
mad'  .  They  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that 
our  icienti&c  advances  in  technology  have 
ouu  ripped  ciir  ability  to  absorb  them.  We 
bave  not  been  able  to  translate  ths  steam 
>e  Into  terms  of  human  society,  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  tact  ot 
atonllc  energy.  We  must  make  the  difltcxilt 
sSor^  to  catch  up  in  our  thinking.  World- 
fttloos  have  functioned  across 
in  trade  and  commerce. 
Ame^icaa  engineeers  have  built  railroads  and 
%\ut  ines  on  every  continsat.  The  boundary 
llBSi  .Jrawn  pa  mapa  arc  artificial  devices. 
We  nust  learn  to  think  across  those  lines 
If  w^  sre  to  have  world-wide,  enduring  psscs. 
Mb  eonfldent  as  we  faos  the  futtire. 
te  America  w«  have  given  men  and 
the  chance  to  sanrdse  their  brains, 
muscles,  their  ingenuity  to  build  a 
WorM.  On  this  Fourth  of  July  1947.  the 
blast  mgs  of  this  brave  New  World  are  every- 
wbei  •  apparent.  Let  us  determine  that  come 
wha  may.  we  shall  labor  together  with 
teoples  of  the  earth  to  sprsad  the  blees- 
of  this  world  at  ours  everywhere  and 
them  for  those  who  coom  UVK  us 
to  ehjoy  in  peace  and 


the 


1  be  FovB^tn  of  IIm  AfMricaa  NaTjr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

llON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AaooMA 

XM|  THI  HOUSE  C^  RSPRSSSMTATIW 

Thursdav.  J*lW  i.  1947 

lA.  HARLESS  of  Artiona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Capt.  Dudley  W.  Knox  of  the 
UattiadBUtaaNavy: 

wwTWPsas  or  rta  ukbocak  warr 
(by  Capt.  Dudley  W.  Knox.  U.  S.  Navy) 
Mi  (bough  there  la  no  precise  definition  of 
the  Iterm  "founder  of  a  Navy."  the  many 
who    were    conspicuously    associated 
tm4  the  origins  of  our  Navy  might  be  re- 
aa  its  "founders." 

ftnt  naval  forces  vadsr  Continental 
lad  eoatrol  ware  tboss  established  in  the 
and  summer  of  1775  by  Generala  Ar- 
Bold  and  Schuyler  on  I^ke  Champlala.  and 
by  Seneral  Waahlngton  near  Boston.  The 
Lakii  force  saw  no  important  service  for 
nea  ty  a  year  when  under  General  Arnold 


It  was  defested  by  a  greatly  superior 
squadron,     although     the     Amerir 
gained  a  vital  strsieftc  victory  by    .fit 
an  invading  Brlttab  Army. 

The    so-called    Waahlngton    Pleet, 
ever,  was  cteetl^ely  employed  at   an 
date.    When  General  Washington  v  ><X 
mand  ol  the  Army  tMfore  Boston  in  J  iiy  ; 
the  extreme  shortags  of  powder   ><    d 
persuaded  him  to  ooaUBlHloa  seve   u 
in  advance  of  congresalonal  approval  to  | 
on  the  sea  communications  of  the 
Army  In  Boston,  in  the  hope  of  ca| 
munitions.    The  first  of  these  vssasls ' 
schooner  Hannafi  which  sailed  i 
ter  5.  1776.  under  Capt.  Nicholson  Bt 
ton  and  brought  in  a  prize  wlthui 
Commodore    John    Manly    commanc 
little  fleet  of  seven  vessels  that  durl 
eral  subsequent  months  were  very  ac 
Boston  and  made  other  valuable 
British  rhlpe  carrying  munitions. 

Meantime,  under  the  leadershtn 
Adams,   Congress   resolved    rn    Cv. 
1775  that  two  ContlnenUI  ships   be 
out.     This  was  the  legislative  birth 
permanent  Continental  Navy.     A 
sional  Naval  Committee  was  appoint 
slsting  of  S  las  Deane,  John  Langdon.  < 
topher   Gadsden.   Stephen    Hopkins, 
Hewes.  R.  H.  Lee.  and  John  Adama. 
committee  laid  the  foundation  of  'he 
tinental  Navy      It  directed  the  pu.ct 
outfitting,  manning,  and  operations 
earlier  ships,  prepared  the  legislation 
tslng   the   new   naval   service,   and 
admirable  rules  and  regulations  to 
its  conduct  and  Internal  administration.  | 
latter    was    principally    the    work    of 
Adams. 

Bsek  Hopkins  was  appointed  comi 
In  chief  of  the  fleet  and  had  general 
of  Its  preparation  at  Phllsdelphla  uz 
supervision  of  the  congressional  coc 
The  work  of  struettiral  alterations  nc 
transform    the    purchased    merchant 
into  men-of-war  was  placed  under  the 
architect.   Joehua   Humphreys.     Ths 
glng  and  outfitting  of  the  ships  wars 
Capt.  John  Barry.     The  matter  of 
Ing  crews  was  given  the  special  attentl 
tht  commander  In  chief,  Hopkins,  wl 
necessarily  so  much  occupied  with  the 
of  the  fleet  as  a  whole  that  the  pre; 
of  his  fiagahip,  the  Alfred,  fell  largely 
lot  of  Lt.  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
command  on  board  the  flagship. 

The  captain  of  each  of   the  other 
attended  to  various  wants  of  his  owa| 
more  particularly.     These  captains, 
order  of  rank,  were  Dudley  Ualtonstall, '. 
las  Blddle,  Abraham  Whipple.  John  B.J 
kl-s.  John  Hazard,  WUllam  Hallock. 
Stone,  and  Hoysted  Hacker. 

The  first  Continental  Fleet  put  to  i 
these  ofBcers  in  February  1776.    It  pr 
to   New   Providence    (Bahamas)    and 
landed  and  captured  a  large  stock  of 
tlons  which  was  taken  to  New  London, 
for  the  army.    Captain  Barry  was  not 
fleet  but  remained  in  Philadelphia 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Lexington,i 
did  splendid  service  in  guarding  the  : 
River  and  its  sea  approaches. 

Following  thess  Initial  operations. 
virtually    "launched"    the    American 
other  ships  were  put  In  active  servics 
home  coast  and  ovwrssas.    There 
quent  combats  In  which  the  "fighting 
of  the  Americans  was  proven  to  be  tba  j 
eat.   Among  the  more  conspicuoxis  who  I 
be  said  to  have  fathered  the  fighting 
of  our  Navy  In  this  way  were  Capts. 
Wlckes,   Nicholas  Blddle.  John   Paul 
John    Barry,   Oustanis    Conyngham, 
Nicholson,  and  Joshua  Barney. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Nai 
out  of  existence  completely.    It  was 
established  xmtU  1794,  when  Coi 
vlded  for  the  constrtictlon  of  six  new  I 
ates.  and  appointed  six  captains  to 


Ito  command  the  vessels 
Kse  men  were  John  Barry 
[In  rank).  Samuel  Nlehol- 
Rlchard    Dale.    Thomus 
Sever,  of  whom  four, 
ie.  end  Sever,  were  far- 
Continental  Navy, 
war  against  the  French 
^ng  more  ships  and  ap- 
In  the  subsequent  3 
Capt.  Thomas  Trtixtun 
led  himself  In  two  suc- 
kctlons  in-  the  Constella- 
bh    (rigatee.      Lts.    John 
Stewart  also  fought  bril- 
smaller  ships.    Among 
lers  were  Capts.  John 
Mtnray.     Silas     Talbot, 
lomaa  Tingey.  Stephen 
tchard  Dale. 

the    quasi    war    with 

rbary  Wars  in  which  the 

high-ranking  officer  was 

He  established  an  en- 

lltlon    in    several    hard- 

rnpoll  by  a  squadron  of 

kls   command,   with    the 

n    as    flagship.      Under 

tthe  looaely  knit  Navy  of 

[unified  fighting  force  for 

us  uniflcation  has  lasted 

le. 

named  in  the  foregoing, 

Preble,  may  be  said  to 

int  part  in  the  founding 

re  were  also  others  who 

[In  a  group  designated  as 

le   American   Navy.     For 

Franklin,   when   acting 

»pre3entatlve  in  Prance. 

lental     in    creating    a 

shlpe  for  operations  In 

ras  a  period  late  in  the 

when    the    Continental 

Islntegrated  but  for  the 

leal  aid  of  Robert  Morris. 
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ean  Ptact 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

IG£  H.  BENDER 

it  OHIO 

>F  REPRBSSNTATIVEB 

June  24.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tq  exte.id  my  remarks 

include  herewith  the 
I  by  Mr.  Ralph  EKrnald- 
knd  Plain  Dealer: 

>"  Waves  Rio  Plao  on 

IN    PXACB 

tide  28) 

the  Russians  to  contend 
re  is  also  the  word  "true- 
Ich  cauaes  Koreans  to  ses 

of  the  power  o.  reason, 
9ru  and  implacable  oppo- 

out  of  the  Moacow  Con- 
iber  1945.     This  con- 
|IoUowlng  decrees  regard- 

ll  Korean  democratic  gov- 

I  formed  with  a  view  to  ths 

Korea  as  an  independent 

)rovlslonal  government,  a 
consisting  of  representa- 
States  command  in 
id  representatives  of  the 
northern  Korea,  should 
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consult  wltb  the  Korean  democratie  parties 
and  social  organizations.  Recommendatlatis 
of  this  joint  coaunlsBkm  should  be  submit- 
ted for  consideration  by  the  Governments  of 
Russia.  China.  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
before  being  pttt  into  vBtct. 

Then  the  Joint  conuntesion,  with  ths  par- 
ticipation of  the  provisional  Korean  Gov- 
ernment and  of  Korean  democratic  organi- 
sations, should  prepare  varioua  recommenda- 
tions to  assist  Korea.  Including  an  agreement 
concerning  a  four-power  trusteeship  of 
for  a  period  of  up  to  6  years. 


JAT  aocxassioN  nrai.T.ra 

Bight  then  and  there  a  beautiful  frlsnd- 
shlp  hstwsen  Korsans  and  the  United  States 
came  to  an  end.  It  was  over  that  word 
tnuteeahlp.  The  Koreans  had  heard  it  be- 
fore. In  1905  Japan  had  established  a  trus- 
teeship for  Korea.  This  was  followed  in  1910 
by  outright  annexation.  The  Koreans  were 
convinced  that  the  proposed  trusteeship 
would  foUow  the  same  course  and  bring  to 
an  end  their  dreams  of  independence. 

We  tried  to  explain  to  them  that,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  trusteeship  means 
friendly  aid.  We  reminded  them  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  promises  to  give  Cuba  and 
the  FMllpplnes  their  indepcxulence.  as  evi- 
dences of  our  good  faith. 

But  none  of  these  arguments  has  had  any 
effect.  The  Koreans  are  convinced  that  trus- 
tsMtilp  will  means  permanent  occupation 
as  a  colony  or  protoctocate.  Their  minds 
are  mads  up.  and  that's  all  there  Is  to  It. 

COMMUNlSrS  SWITCH  BTAMD 

There  was  one  exception,  however.  The 
Communists  favor  trusteeship,  although 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  on  the 
verge  ct  coming  out  sgalnet  it.  Immediately 
after  the  Moscow  Conference,  the  Commu- 
nists plannsd  to  stage  a  big  demonstration 
and  parade  In  southern  Korea  to  proteat 
tbo  sstabllshmant  of  a  trustseshlp.  This 
was  scheduled  for  January  3,  1946.  But 
on  January  a  their  respresentatlves  caUed 
on  Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Bodge,  commander  of 
the  United  States  Army  forces  in  Korea,  and 
told  him  that  (balr  4amonctratlon  would  be 
in  favor  of  trusteeship.  Apparently  the  wurd 
from  Moscow  regarding  the  party  line  had 
been  slow  In  raaching  them. 

Further  complications  arose  when  It  came 
time  for  ths  Joint  conunisslon  of  American 
and  RiMrtsn  reprssentativss  to  consult  with 
Kofaan  democratic  partias  and  social  organi- 
sations regarding  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
visional Korean  Government. 

Ttie  Russians  took  the  posltloti  that  they 
would  not  consult  with  anyons  who  had 
oppnssd  the  Moscow  agreement  or  who  was 
opposed  to  trusteeship.  The  Russians  argued 
that  the  Moscow  decision  had  been  made 
by  democratie  powers  and  therefore  that 
anyone  who  opposed  It  was  not  democratic. 

Mnce  everyone  in  southern  Korea  waa  op- 
pond  to  the  trusteeship  provision  of  the 
Moscow  sgreement,  except  the  Communists, 
this  meant  that  the  Hiisslsns  would  consult 
only  with  Korean  Communists  in  preparing 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  government  In  Korea. 

General  Bodge  quite  nattuaUy  refused  to 
limit  ths  consultation  to  Oommtmlsts.  B« 
•aid  that  to  dsny  other  Koreans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  partldpats  would  be  a  noUtlOQ  of 
the  right  of  free  apeech. 


■ODoc  coMfomaa  raiui 
The  Rossians  refused  to  budge  fnsn  their 
position.  The  deadlock  continued  for  sev- 
eral months.  FlzuOly  General  Hodge  re- 
opened negotiatlona  and  persuaded  the  Rus- 
sians to  accept  a  compronrlse  under  which 
they  agreed  to  consult  vrlth  variotis  Korean 
Partlee  and  organlxatlons  provided  they  sub- 
scribed to  a  declaration  that  from  then  on 
they  would  uphold  the  Moscow  declslaQ  m 


Its  entirety,  indtidlng  the  trttssstitp  prori- 
slon,  and  would  not  agitate  against  It. 

The  Koreans  emitted  loud  yells  of  protest. 
One  ot  the  most  vigorous  was  a  manifesto 
by  the  Antltrusteettiip  Independenee  Ooon- 
dl.  an  organisation  eorapoeed  of  80  political 
parties  and  patrlotU;  societies,  of  which  Dr. 
Byngman  Rhee  is  Usted  as  suprsms  adrtasr. 

ainrszAiioif  b  vxaid 

"This  (agreement)  wUi  only  result  in  tnis- 
teeahip  being  forced  upon  us."  ths  mani- 
festo ssserted  in  part.  "Only  raoenUy,  in 
discuselons  over  the  exercise  of  American 
trusteeship  over  certain  Pacific  areas,  the  So- 
viet spokesman  naively  admitted  that  tnis- 
teeship  is  annexation.  We  cannot  forget 
this.  Remember  what  we  underwent  under 
the  Iron  heels  of  the  Japanese  oppressors  for 
the  past  40  years. 

"In  sliort.  trusteeship  means  erasing  our 
national  spirit  and  culture,  fostered  Uiroogh 
60  long  centuries,  suppression  of  our  sover- 
eignty and  finally  reducing  us  gOjOOO.000  to 
perpetual  serfdom." 

Theee  and  other  blasts  from  sonthmi  Ko- 
reans made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  even 
the  first  step  of  the  Moscow  agreement, 
which  was  the  formation  of  a  provlslanal 
government  for  all  of  Korea. 

8o  tile  Rnsslsns  retired  to  their  side  of 
the  tMrder.  while  General  Hodge  flew  to 
Waantngton  In  an  effort  to  find  some  solu- 
tion ot  the  problem  on  a  higher  diplomatie 
level.  MeanwhUe.  the  gulf  between  north- 
ern and  southern  Korea  widens. 


NatiMUl  RMSlBf  SlMffalft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW  TOUC 

nf  THE  B008B  OP  REPBBSBNTATIVn 

Thurmtap,  Jvlv  3.  1947 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  grott 
eborui  of  voices  of  indiyiduals.  social, 
drie,  fraternal,  religious,  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  been  raised  tn  the  last 
few  weeks  demanding  action  In  the  ca- 
tastrophic national  housing  shortage  by 
getting  the  Taft-EUender-Wagner  blU. 
Introduced  by  me  in  the  House.  H.  R. 
2623.  up  for  hearings  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  on  to  the  floor 
for  action.  Among  those  from  whom  I 
have  heard  are  some  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial organizations  in  the  United 
States.  I  submit  as  typical,  an  eloquent 
set  of  resolutions  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  adopted  at  its  re- 
cent ooDventian  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. : 
AxBxcAN  Hans 

BCOMOMICS  AasociATtoiT, 
WaaMngton.  D.  C.  Jvig  1,  19€T. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javtts, 

United  States  Congrtts, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Javixs:  Tlie  American  Home  Soo- 
nomlcs    Association     assembled    from    all 
States.   2,800  strong,  at  St.  Louis,  unanl- 
moiialy  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Wbgreas  the  hoiislng  problem  both  for 
families  of  veterans  and  for  ths  famlllM  of 
nonveterans  is  one  of  the  most  critical  do- 
mestic Issues  facing  the  Nation  today:  and 
"Whereas  housing  facilities  in  tht  United 
States  are  stin  Inadeqtute  and  beyond  ths 
purchasing  power  ot  the  averaga  dtlKn; 
and 

"Whereas  too  tew  houses  have  been  mad* 
available  for  rent;  aud 
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boms  ownerablp  Is  denlad  to  a 
large  psreentage  ot  those  vrho  deaire  to  buy 
or  build  their  own  homea;  and 

"Whereas  decent  hotising  is  a  problem  of 
national  oonoem  wblch  needs  the  oonoertad 
efforts  of  NaUonal,  State,  and  local  Oovara- 
menta.  as  well  as  the  active  Interest  of  thoas 
directly  connected  with  buUdlng  and  finan- 
cial agiendes:  Therefore  be  it 

"Jte9olT«ed.  That  the  American  Home  Boo- 
nomlcs  AModatlon  urge  the  paaeage  of  the 
bousing  bills,  S.  S66  and  H.  R.  2529,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  Btghtisth 
Congress." 

Sihcerely  yours, 

KaTHAXUVX  M.  AUDXBMAIf. 

Pretidei^ 


FwcicB  Oil  wad  Sted  Sfcyi»Bti  Most  Be 
Stopped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  itUMOxs 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRCSENTATIVB 

Tfturtdav.  Julw  3.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  the  dialr- 
man  of  the  board  of  one  of  the  large  oil 
companies  wrote  me  the  other  day  to  ex- 
plain that  there  has  been  a  40-percent 
Increase  In  demand  for  heating  oils  and 
heavy  gasoline  demands  from  the  for- 
eign areas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  producing  13  percent  more  gasoline 
than  last  summer,  they  are  forced  to 
limit  sales  to  1946  leve^.  This  means 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  oil  and 
gasoline  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  peoide  of  the  Central  West.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  gas 
and  oil  rationing  again.  In  the  face  of 
this  possibility,  the  State  Department 
has  seen  fit  to  continue  export  policies 
which  are  responsible  largely  for  the 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  shortage.  We  must 
curtail  foreign  shipments  of  oU  and  steel 
to  other  countries  and  stop  such  ship- 
ments if  necessary.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  our  own  requirements.  There  are 
some  who  wish  to  minimize  the  Impor- 
tance of  foreign  shipments  of  oil  and 
steel,  and  Indicate  that  our  shortage  is 
due  entirely  to  the  new  uses  we  have 
found  for  oil  In  this  coimtry. 

Instead  of  building  up  our  reserves  of 
on  and  gasoline  in  this  country,  we  per- 
mitted the  exportation  of  161j000.000 
barrels  of  gasoline  and  petrdeum  prod- 
ucts since  January  1,  1946.  In  1947.  be- 
tween January  1  and  May  1. 600,000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  and  oQ  were  shipped  to 
Russia  alone  from  the  Callfomia  coast. 
We  must  support  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  CMilo.  Representative 
WnoBKL.  to  conserve  our  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  tn  this  country 
against  exportation  to  foreign  eonntrles. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  HaTlanan.  rtialrman  ot 
the  National  Petroleum  Council,  leak- 
ing at  a  meeting  of  the  marketing  eam- 
mittee  of  the  Amoican  petroleum  com- 
mittee, tn  Mlnneap<rils  tl>e  otlier  day, 
had  this  to  say: 

Here  is  one  example  of  What  ths  exporta- 
tion at  tubular  goods  in  ths  fltit  S  months 
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th«  present  year  mean*  to  the  consumers 
oU  products  in  the  great  Middle  Weet — 

iallanan  said — 

thoee  3  month*  we  eent  abroad  83.350 
of  such  gocds. 

rbat  same  amount  at  steel  mantifaetured 
In  o  pipe  would  be  suflldent  to  construct  a 
13  Inch  line  from  wart  T^nas.  where  addl> 
tk  Qsl  crude  suppltaa  are  available,  to  the 
rel  ining  and  marketing  area  in  the  Chicago 
dli  trict.  That  alone  would  solve  all  of  the 
•I  itlBg  and  threatened  shortages  of  the 
IflMOe  West. 

n  the  first  quarter  of  1M7  our  total  ex- 
po ts  of  seamless  and  welded  casing  and  oil* 
llxe  pipe  were  411  percent  greater  than  tn 
th  I  prewar  period.  In  1946  our  ■qwtt  of 
th  )se  materials  to  Communist  Rantai  war* 
67  I  percent  greater  than  in  the  1935-39  pa- 
rte d.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
tb  ry  were  continuing  at  a  rate  of  430  percent 
gr  tater  than  before  the  war. 

^s  3rou  can  s«e,  we  are  not  only  export- 
In  I  our  oil  and  gasoline,  but  we  are  also 
ex  x)rtlng  the  materials  which  should  be 
us  >d  in  the  distribution  of  oil  and  gaso- 
Uie  in  this  country.  The  president  of 
th  >  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  states 
thit  the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
obtaining  siifflcient  oil  and  gasoline  in 
th  •  Central  West  is  due  to  lack  oi  trans- 
pc  nation   and   distribution   facilities. 

3y  all  metins  we  rhould  protect  our 
own  Interests  in  these  important  regards. 
Tmis  Is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
fa:t  they  are  so  important  to  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  must  build  up  our 
01  n  oil  and  gasoline  reserves  and  stop 
sh  pments  of  oil  and  steel  products  to 
foreign  countries  until  this  is  dc«e. 


lit  Fitvt  of  tW  Navajo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AaaoMA 

]|«  THI  HOUSS  OP  RKnUESSNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  J1U9  3,  1947 

]  fr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
thd  RxcoKo.  I  include  the  foilowlng  arti- 
cle of  Mr.  Jerry  McLain  which  was  pub- 
lia  led  in  the  Arizona  Republic  on  June  11. 

mi: 

ufoow  Rock.  Juaa  U.— Th«  future  of  th* 
c — grim  today  in  tb*  tac*  ot  drought 
has  parched  the  rang**.  Ignoraiie*  that 
retarded  economic  advancement,  and 
living  coats  that  are  bringing  poverty — 
lies  off  hla  3S.0OO-aquar*-mlle  rsacrva- 


Ha'  aj 

thst 
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no^' 
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1  hat  1*  the  frank  opinion  of  Jama*  II. 
Stewart,    superbitendent     of     th*     mighty 
Ma^iOo  Nation,  aa  aspraaaad  to  mrwn  F. 
Arlsana's  )unlor  Congr*MMan.  who 
from  Washington   to  lava*ia|at*  re- 
ef pnatbl*  ptarvatlon  among  th*  In- 
by  OM  time  tb*  next  snow  falla. 
J\li9m&j,    aays    Superintendent    Stewart, 
aoclal   workers   have   reported 
ot  malnutrltloo  among  the  Navajo. 
*irhliifB  look  bad."  b*  says.    "What  we're 
gotftg  to  do  I  really  doot  know." 

Oovcmmaat  etanUoD  and  health 
pltlfuUy  fcHniii.  With  the  llm- 
lt*i    rrilef  funda  exhausted   more  than  a 
moiktli  ago.  Stewart  can  only  look  with  fc 
toward  the  futve. 


Oo  'emment 


J  nth 


n 


Indian  OOce.    A  spokesman  of 
already  has  said  such  a  slash  will 
ticulor  injury  In  the  Navajo  Reserval 

But  even  If  Uncle  Sam  took  cognl 
the  red  man's  plight  and   poured 
reservation  the  millions  which  wc 
quired  for  long-planned  Improvema 
fact  remains  that  only  35.000  of  the 
est. mated  60.000  population  coxild 
subsist  in  their  homeland. 

Plftern    thousand,    says    Stewart, 
have   seen    "the   handwriting   on   th«J 
They  have  moved  off  the  reservation. f 

Ths  NavajOB  are  believed  to  have 
the  Southwest  10  to  13  centuries 
were  warliks  until  19  yerirs  h^o  they  li 
their  arms  and  signed  a  peace  treaty 
United  States  Government  after  Kit 
bad  led  Army  forces  into  the  wild 
to  end  their  deprwiatkms. 

Navajcs.  who  bad  been  exiled  to 
Ke.Tlco  military  garrison  at  Fort  Sumx 
acalgned.  as  a  reservation,  a  hiri^e 
which  they  had  waged   their   Ic  :ng  1 
against  the  white  soldiers. 

Far  more  than  three-quarters  of 
tury  this  reservation  has  been  t^;plrj 
a    harah    but    fantastically    beautlf 
where  yesterdays  linger  and  time  la 
portant. 

It    blankets    the    northeaatem 
Arizona  and  sprea'ls  Into  Utah,  Cole 
New  Mexico.     It  U  larger  In  area  than  | 
laland.  Connecticut,  Masaachusetts. 
Hampshire. 

The  grass  tn  the  sixties  and  seveni 
knee  high,  and  areas  now  bnrren 
well  wooded.     Women  and  children 
the  flocks,  and  the  families  followed 
wanderings   the   sheep  following   the] 
Many  thought  these  j>eople  were  to 
"tb*  vanishing  Americans." 

But    the    tribes    population 
eriglnal  7.000  or  8.000  doubled,  tret 
then  quadrupled  In  number.     Sui: 
ent  Stewart  says  there  was  no  tru* 
of  the  tribe's  size  until  wartime 
tloning  registration  revealed  a  populat 
■MVe  than  53.000     Today  the  tribal 
li  ««*.lmatcd  at  1.000  or  more  persons 

But    through    the    years    heavy 
denuded  mxich  of  the  range.     Storms  I 
niahlng    waur   to   erode    the    landa. 
whipped  the  loose  «Bd  Into  dunes, 
dried  up  the  water  bote*. 

So  the  Government  stepped  In 
a  decade  ago  with  a  plan  to  reduce 
In  the  hope  of  conserving  the  land 
proving  quality  of  the  sheep.     The 
tlon  waa  divided  Into  IS  dlstricu 
poidlng    upon    the    quality    of    th* 
residents  in  each  area  were  told  th*J 
mum  number  of  abeep  they  could 

Though  stUl  free  to  ream  to  any 
th*  reservation,  they  were  required 
tbetr  sheep  or  other  stock  In  their 
greeing  area.     Families  were  not 
to  increase  the  number  of  sheep 
"celling"    was   placed   on    the   flocks, 
the  children   grew   up   to   marry    az 
famil.es  of  their  own.  the  only  way  in  { 
they  could  obtain  aheep  was  for  tb* 
to  divide  his  original  allotment. 

Th<2Ugh  the  tribe  was  Increasing 
hers,  the  Government  ruled  sxilBc'rnf 
cattle,  or  honaa  must  be  sold  or 
each  year  so  that  grazing  would  not 
the  Incrceee.    It  was  a  telling  blow 
Navajoa.  and  many  still  resist  the 
menta  orders. 

In  1948  the  rainfall  for  the  first  g 
was  Irss  than  3>^  Incb**.  while  10  to  H 
Is  considered  normal.    The  ground  t* 
ingly  fertile,  but  without  wacer  not 
grow. 

So  Ji  sooM  araaa  aa  much  aa  50  to  I 
la  required  to  pasttire  one  cheep,  and 
the  amplest  type  of  living  a  family 
or  six  must  have  190  to  300  shc«pL 
the  nomadic  Navajo  cannot  live  In 
ttl**,  bvt  ratbar  in  Isolatad  unite  ct 
twobogans. 


at  the  rate  of  3.1  to  the 

necesaity,  reduced  to  tta 

Fiiel    Is  scarce  and   water 

It  to  obtain.     During  very 

I  Navajo   families   travel   in 

>ups  as  much  aa  15  to  30 

:gan  homes  to  obtain  water 

I  cocking  purposes. 

Stewart  told  Oocgreasman 

i  anything  more  than  mere 

Is.  for  a  decent  living — the 

lily  should  have  3:o  sheep 

r.cd  that  one  cow  or  on* 

^ve  sheep  units. 

reservation's  18  districts 

^mits  the  Navajo  to  104  or 

In  one  district  the  mazl- 

Is  61.  in  another  only  73 

tty-onc  sheep  hardly  wotild 

one  person. 
tat  right  now  the  reserva- 
mtlallty  can  support  only 
^Ics,  or  seme  7,500  Navajo. 
ition  supporting  7.000  fam- 
ivajos.  Involves  full  devel- 
Itlon  potentialities,  he  de- 
ll-equipped from  an  educa- 
j  to  seek  a  living  off  the  res- 
Imomentotis  decision: 

the  reservation  and  battle 

ire  where  the  cards  appear 

llm,  or  chauld  hs  pull  up 

a  new  start  elsewhere? 

Government,  he  rarely  has 

Imsclf .    But  now.  If  he  Is  to 

he  must  do  so. 
lent  Stewart  told  Congreas- 
Uhlngton  Is  aware  of  tb* 
Eonfrontlng  the  Navajo. 
Itn-eau.  he  says:  "I  bellev* 
when  we  developed  thea* 

Isn't  doing  anything  about 


ro  Worlds 


>N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

»TER  E.  MERROW 

BAMTSHntS 

OF  RSPRBSSNTATIVBS 
July  3.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Imy  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
^erein  the  following  edl- 

^ashlngton  Post  of  July 

•Two  Worlds": 

ro  woauie 

>tov  left  Paris,  be  btvled 

It    we   are   Uving    in   one 

St  now  get  used   to  the 

two  worlds.    The  realiaa- 

tve  Impact  upon  the  na- 

lll   countries.     Thanka   to 

I's  Initiative,  there  can  be 

and    ovir    daily    object 

lid  be  to  knit  together  all 

jllkeminded   with  va.    We 

ilts  behind  the  Iron  cur- 

eovlte  rejection  of  mutual 

:und  to  be  resented  bit- 

iple.   many   CSHcbs  and 

(know  that  France  has  de- 
the  fence   and   join  the 
loubtleas  follow  suit.    But 
tn  for  a  time  of  trouble 
are),  though  It  la  by  no 
tactly    wnat    their    Corn- 
One  thing  only  Is  sure, 
ily  or  openly  they  will 
the  aim  set  out  starkly 
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and  crudely  by  Mr.  Molotov.  This  ta  to 
keep  Kurope  divided  and  proatrate.  It 
shoiild  now  be  obvlotis  to  the  meanest  In- 
telllgene*  that  the  West  must  gird  Itself 
to  retrieve  and  then  protect  It*  civilization. 


Labor  RdatioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  oajcooM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRISKNTATIVXS 

Thursdttjf,  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  Include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Daily  Journal 
of  Jime  28  and  30,  1947: 

[From  the  Portland   (Oreg.)   Dally  Journal 
of  June  38.  1947] 

rOBTLaMS'S    LAaOB    PLAN 

Portland  may  set  a  pattern  for  the  Nation 
In  the  handling  of  Its  labor  relations. 

Top  Portland  Industrialists  r.nd  labor 
leaders  have  annoimced  there  will  be  no 
rock  throwing  tn  this  dty  over  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  The  tndustnallsts  and  labor 
leadeia.  members  of  the  Portland  Labor- 
sgement  Committee,  sat  down  around 
liable  this  week,  as  they  have  done  count- 
less times  before,  and  looked  the  new  situa- 
tion in  the  face. 

They  took  a  common-sense  attitude.  They 
talked  without  heat,  and  agreed  that  regard- 
less of  any  laws  that  are  passed  they  can 
continue  on  a  baals  of  cooperation  to  keep 
production  htrmmlng.  They  agreed  that 
so-called  protest  strikes  by  labor  accomplish 
nothing  but  confusion  and  they  agreed  that 
any  flmployer  or  iwlon  group  who  attempts 
to  use  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  to 
cause  disruption  and  111  feeling  In  Portland 
labor  relations  should  be  exposed  to  the 
public. 

Said  L.  R.  Hussa,  president  of  Alhina  Kn- 
glne  tt  Machine  Works:  "There  la  no  legisla- 
tion that  can  alter  friendship.  If  labor  and 
management  want  to  be  fair  no  one  will  be 
hurt." 

Portland  la  Indeed  forttinate  in  having 
such  a  level-headed  group  of  industrialists 
and  labor  leaders,  who  realize  that  continu- 
ous strikes,  loek-ouu,  and  heated  bickering 
hurt  everyone. 

The  labor-management  conunlttee  Is  no 
Pollyanna  group  talking  pretty  words.  It  Is 
composed  of  hard-headed  businessmen  and 
Isbor  leaders  who  have  some  very  definite 
ideas  of  what  they  are  entlUed  to  for  their 
ability,  investments,  and  labor.  Everything 
Is  not  all  sweetness  and  light  when  they 
meet  to  tackle  a  problem  on  which  they  dis- 
agree.   Some  of  their  talk  Is  brutally  frank. 

But  the  important  thing  U  they  all  reallae 
that  only  by  sitting  down  around  the  tatal* 
and  Uireshlng  out  differences  between  man- 
agement and  labor  can  there  be  prosperity 
and  decent  sort  of  Uving  for  all.  Coc«)eratioa 
Is  the  key. 

We  can  use  more  of  that  kind  of  common 
sense. 

{From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Dally  Journal  <tf 
Jtme  30,  1947] 

ABOT7T  Laaoe  BZLanoifB 
(A  recent  American  Legion  magazine  arti- 
cle about  labor  relatione,  by  Dave  Beck,  of 
Seattle,  vice  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamatera.  has  caused  con- 
siderable comment.  Some  paragrapba  cC  th* 
erUcle  are  prlntMl  below,  followed  by  a  letter 
to  th*  American  Legion  editor  written  by 


B.  C.  Sammons.  {vesldent  of  the  United  SUte* 
'MktloDal  Bank  and  one  of  the  founders  ot  th* 

Legion.) 

"Industrial  peaee.  like  all  much-wanted 
things.  Is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  create.  It 
Is  always  eaaier  to  talk  about  wrong  ideaa. 
wrong  method*,  and  wrong  policies  than  It 
Is  accurately  to  suggest  right  Ideaa.  right 
methods,  and  right  polidea. 

"If  those  who  cry  loudeat  for  lawa  to  curb 
labor  were  sincerely  desirous  of  Industrial 
peace  they  would  explore  the  tried  and 
proven  ways.  They  would  Uckle  the  problem 
by  the  use  of  the  only  successful  formula: 
Better,  closer  relationships,  confidence,  and 
mutual  understanding  between  those  who 
speak  for  labor  and  capital. 

"Labor  has  Its  responsibUltle*.  It  must 
not  retard  but  encourage  the  Introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  processea.  La- 
bor must  not  Interfere  witn  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  industry  and  mvtst  encourage  greater 
production  and  resultant  lower  consumer 
costs 

"Capital  and  labor  miut  cease  placing  th* 
public  in  the  middle.  The  way  to  do  this  Is 
plainly  at  the  conference  table.  And  leave 
the  professional  labor  haters  out  as  advisers 
to  the  employers.  This  will  cut  dovrn  to  a 
minimum  the  possiblliUes  of  a  strike.  This 
will  increase  the  possibilities  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation." 

Sammons  letter  to  the  Legion  magazine 
editor. 

"Having  Just  finished  reading  the  article 
by  Dave  Beck  in  the  May  Issue  of  the  Legion 
magazine.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  It. 
My  compliment  arises  out  of  three  premise?: 
(1)  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Legion  In  Paris  In  1918;  (2)  as  a  citizen  In- 
terested In  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry;  (8) 
as  a  member  of  the  labor-management  com- 
mittee, successfully  functioning  in  the  Port- 
land area. 

"During  World  War  n.  we  saw  a  notable 
example  of  what  Kipling  called  the  'ever- 
lastln'  teamwork  of  every  bloomln'  soul' — 
government,  labor,  management,  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  win  the  war.  We 
must.  It  seems  to  me.  revive  that  teamwork 
in  order  to  win  the  peace. 

"As  Dave  Beck  sajrs  In  his  article,  labor 
imlons  are  here  to  stay,  and  both  labor  and 
management  must  cooperate  for  the  public 
good.  That  great  statesman.  Barney  Baruch, 
In  talking  before  the  legislature  tn  South 
Carolina  recently,  said  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  our  business  situation  in  America  that 
adequate  production  cannot  cure.  We  need 
mcM-e  things  for  more  people  at  lower  cost, 
and  high  production  can  achieve  that  goal. 
"To  get  that  production  we  need  a  coop- 
erative spirit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beck  in  his 
article,  and  such  as  has  been  evidenced  In 
the  Portland  area  In  consequence  of  an 
intelligent  approach  through  the  efforts  of 
the  labor-management  cooperation.  More 
articles  of  that  type.  I  believe,  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  catise  of  stability  in  this  country." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOUISZAXil 

IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  REPRBBENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  BOOOS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RcooKO.  I  include  the  follovtng  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Pott  of  July 
1. 1M7: 


Mm  eeoBotBte  coasecrC  of  Burope  tnchidlag 
Russia  seems  impossible  to  achieve  as  the 


rsault  of  Vba  Buaao-Brtttah-Fteneli  talks  tn 
Parts.  Mr.  Mdotov's  oblectlona  bar  agree- 
ment. The  secrecy  gowning  the  parlay 
maks*  It  dtfncult  to  determine  the  fyin^tm-^ 
ot  the**  objections.  It  seems  that  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Bevln-Bldault  proposal  to  set 
up  an  agency  or  agencies  for  the  IntegraUoa 
of  national  economies  In  Borope,  Mr.  Molo> 
tor  counttfed  with  the  request  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  referred  to  UN's 
Buropean  Commission,  which  will  meet 
again  at  Geneva  on  July  5.  When  the  Brlt- 
lah  and  the  French  declined,  be  seems  to 
have  asked  that  more  Information  be  re- 
quested on  what  our  Congress  will  do  for 
Burope.  That,  of  course,  U  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Secretary  Marshall  in- 
vited Europe  to  find  out  what  Europe,  after 
an  inventory  of  resources,  could  do  for  It- 
self in  reconstructiong  the  Continent  as  a 
"working  economy."  The  administration  de. 
Glared  it  would  seek  oongresatonal  help  only 
after  such  a  plan  had  been  prepared.  Mr. 
Molotov  did  not  rcet  content  with  this  effort 
to  rettim  the  ball  to  America.  He  appears 
to  have  Jtistlfied  the  Bevin-Bldault  dedina- 
tloa  to  remit  the  Marahall  propoaal  to  th* 
■Bonomlc  Commlsaion  for  Burope  by  turn- 
ing his  back  on  any  exploration  of  a  schema 
for  the  Integration  of  national  economics  In 
Burope.  Any  discussion  In  th*  Economle 
Commission  would  amount  to  precisely 
nothing  within  the  tetms  of  referenoe  **t 
by  Secretary  Marshall. 

It  ts  to  be  hoped  that  any  Ataappointment 
that  Mr.  Bevln  may  feel  will  not  be  expreaaed 
In     a    Bevtnesque    explosion.     That    would 
worsen  the  diplomatic  atmoepherc.     And  it 
wotild  make  the  position  of  the  French  the 
more  difficult  a*  they  confront  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  make  up  their  minds  whethw 
to  continue  limited   negotiations  with   th* 
view  of  bringing  as  much  of  Burope  as  pos- 
sible within  a  scheme.     The  Communists  In 
France  are  bound  to  take  the  tip  from  Mr. 
Molotov's  diplomacy.    They  may  be  cipectid 
to  throw  every  ounce  of  effort  Into  restrain- 
ing the  Ramadier  government  from  making 
a  further  try  to  link  the  coordinate  France's 
reconstruction   with   Britain's.    But   If    the 
Ramadier  government  stands  firm,  the  Com- 
munists might  be  outbluffed.    The  Marshal! 
initiative,    judging   from    the   comment    In 
France  as  well  as  Britain,  has  appealed  to 
the  silent  men  in  both  countries.     They  see 
action  in  conformity  with  It  aa  their  only 
salvation.    If  they  remain  steadfast,  and  the 
French  Government  sees  a  mandate  in  such 
a  manifestation,  the  Commtmlsts  may  be  out- 
witted.   An  initiative  on  the  part  of  Pari* 
and  London  is.  furthermore,  encouraged  by 
the  avid  Interest  expressed  In  the  capitals, 
notably    In    Brussels    and    Bern.    Secretary 
Marshall   would   be   content.   Judging   from 
his   Harvard   speech,   with  a   partial   Buro- 
pean plan. 

Accordingly,  the  best  course  to  pursue,  it 
seems  to  us.  Is  to  restune,  after  a  respectable 
patise,  the  British -French  conversations  un- 
der Mr.  Monuet's  aegis.  They  have  con- 
tinued at  the  instance  of  former  Premier 
Blum  since  last  Atignst.  Little  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made,  but  an  Impetus 
Is  now  forthcoming  from  Secretary  Marshall. 
It  may  be  that  this  spur  will  yet  bring 
action,  aa  some  of  the  Buropean  newspapers 
hope,  in  formulating  a  super-Monnet  plan. 
The  Monnet  plan,  certainly,  Is  the  nucleus 
for  basic  reconstruction.  It  provides  for  ac- 
tion In  key  Industries,  tbe  modernization  of 
the  out-of-date  plant  In  these  Industries,  and 
a  system  of  priorities  for  tnvestment  money 
and  of  allocations  for  raw  material  and  new 
equipment.  To  stretch  its  provMona  to  In- 
clude Britain  would  be  to  start  the  schem* 
that  Secretary  Marshall  ha*  In  mlntf.  Th* 
result.  If  the  neighboring  countries  should 
see  any  sertousness  of  purpose  in  London 
and  Parte,  mlg^t  concetvabty  be  the  blue- 
printing at  a  sort  of  contlneatal  WPB. 

8amewh«re  on  tb*  Way  tb*  eapKals  la 
Burap*  ml^t  pluck  up  «etsrag*  ••  tees*  what 
the  London  Obaerver  call*  a  oedaratlon  ot 
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Int^epeodcnc*  man  or  1««  ttk«  tb«  Artlelw 
of  <  ionf«d«ratloa  which  w«r«  th«  prttata  to 
Um  AaMnean  Oman.  At  itast  luoli  h  tfaeU- 
mtlpB  ha*  hacome  th«  aim  ot  th»  vravtag 
of  VBlcmlata  In  Europe.  That  la  prolK 
too  much  to  ezpact  In  view  of  lioacow's 
How«T«r,  such  a  declaration  would 
laapllclt  In  supranational  agencies  en- 
In  allocating  naw  equipment  araUable 
M>m«  or  fnxB  abroad  to  Jobs  that  are 
wgantly  ncaded  to  speed  the  reviral  of 
It  would  be  better  to  luderllne  In 
statement  the  meaning  of  thla 
of  aatmty. 

U  this  to  impossible,  the  slg- 
of  functlonai  agancies  similar  to 
wa  had  In  our  WFS  eould  not  be  lost 
Russia,  «a,jura  convinced,  would 
allow  tha  task  of  intagratlon  to  go  very 
tMT  before  trfiaf  ta  aoaa  way  to  panicip.iU 
te  t.  For  ana  Udaf.  CMehoalovakla  and 
Poli  nd  would  get  progressively  more  restlva 
aa  t  Uto  activity  went  on  and  Moscow  cannot 
alupathar  ignore  her  satellites,  especially 
a  question  of  living  standards  to  in- 
voluted. If  Russia  can  Impose  a  veto  on  Euro- 
recovery  and  the  prospect  of  Amenean 
Investment  in  It,  then  the  hope  of  restorlBC 
the  circulatory  systera  of  Europe  wUI  go 
unci  er  a  cloud,  and  the  futlira  of  Europe  can- 


not 
tha 


Wat;hed  with  deep  concern  in  America. 


or 
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^r.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leai  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Mankato  Free 
Pre  is.  Mankato.  Minn.,  on  June  30.  1947: 
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la   to   avowedly   blocking   will   be 
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T^ere  to  one  point  concerning  the  so-called 

plan  for  aiding  Europe  that  trou- 

Congrsas. 

X4vmakers     In     Washington     are     asking 

Are    we    following    the    same 

and  making  the  same  mtotakes  that 

4uMla  after  World  War  I?" 

vast  sums  were   loaned   to  Europe, 
and  not  given  to  prostrate  nations  as 
to  nt>w  propcsed.     On  the  strength  of  these 
the  heavy  Industries  of  thto  coun- 
rere  kept  going,  manufacturing  goods  to 
E^rketed  abroad,  paid  for  with  the  money 
was  borrowed  here.    In  other  words,  wa 
virtually  keeping  wartime   prodiKtlon 
by  lifting  ourselves  by  our  own  boot- 
— we  were  maintaining  a  false  pros- 
perity on  loans  that  were  never  paid  back, 
a  result,  when  we  ceased  to  loan  abroad, 
depression  bare  was  relatively  more  sa- 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  world  because 
kad  supported  a  falae  prosperity  longer 
the  problems  of  recovery  were  accord- 
greater,    liembcra  of  Congress  are  aak- 
Kiw  tfUtarant  tha  Marshall  plan  to.  from 
whlcli  we  followed  a  quarter 
aantfciry  ago. 
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with  Europe.     If  tha 

of  Europe  have  the  will  power  and 

lesira  to  make  that  difference.    We  pro- 

to  advance  aid  to  those  nations  only 

UMNigh  to  get  them  on  their  feet,  to 

'   ttMtr  aeoBomlc  rehabllttation.   after 

whl4h  It  la  argwad  tbay  will  be  able  to  pro- 

to  aouod  rawwraii  on  their  own.    That 

argument  but  tha  queation  to  how  de- 


U« 


dalvtiy  we  will  act  la  cutting  off  aid  w| 
consider  enough  has  baan  atfvaacaC 

how  ciuch   Integrity  luiin>aaii  le 
peoples  will  manifest  In  trying  to 
their   awn,   after   the   initial 
have  given  has  been  exhausted. 

Russia  to  betting  that  such  a  pr 
ezhauit  us  and  leave  our  allies  vlrti 
proetriitc  as  they  are  now.    That  Is 
to  playing  a  delaying  and  waiting  gam« 
sees  communlam  trlimiphlng  eventt 
greatly    waaEaned    democratic 
ticularly  us.  as  the  leader  of  the  d« 

That  Is  why  we  read  that  Con^refls 
to  the  Marshall  plan.    It  to  not  th;.  -  we  i 
want  to  aid  Europe — It   to  that   we 
want  to  waste  that  aid  or  to  so  weakc 
selves  that  wa  cannot  meet  any  futur 
which  may  develop.     Certainly  our 
experience   warrants   reasonable   cai 
proceeding  with  a  program  of  foreli 
or  grants.    We  loaned  England  nearly  I 
OOO.OCO — that  was  to  completely  rehal 
her  economy  and  establish  her  on  tt 
to  stability  and  prosperity. 

Now    the    four    billions    to    virtv 
hausted.  Britain  needs  additional  fun^ 
her  economy  Is  weaker  than  It 
ago.     France  has  had  a  smaller  grs 
our  ex])erlence  with  her  has  been  six 
that  with  Britain.     That  Is  why  an  U 
Ing    number    of    lawmakers    and    tt 
citizen:;  are  strongly  supporting  the 
Vandenberg-Hoover  plan. 

That  to  a  program  to  meastire  ot 
economic  strength,  to  assay  our  wealt 
then  to  decide  the  amount  of  aid 
be    able    to    contrlbua    to    support 
Truman  doctrine,  without  seriously 
Ing  ou.-  own   economy.     The  Trumaz 
ahall    plan    proposes    to    extend    sue 
abroad  as  may  be  needed  to  bait  the 
of     communism;      the     Vandentierg-l 
plan  proposes  to  extend  such  aid  as 
able   but  at  no  dangerous  sacrifice 
economic  strength  and  resources. 

At   the   present   moment   It  spf 
both  Congress  and  the  general  publl 
support   some   form  of    the   latter   pi 
preference  to  the  all-out  aid  prot    -od 
the     Truman     doctrine.     Certain.}- 
position  la  seriously  weakened  more 
can   be   done   to   the   cause   of   work 
democr;M;y  than  by  any  other  develc 
Democracy  will  live  and  expand  only 
United  States  remains  strong. 


St  Paul's  Women's  InstHnte 
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Mr.  DEVITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  no 
persons  ge  than  William  Shakesj 
authority  for  the  saying.  ■Prailt] 
name  is  woman."    But  when  so  si 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Shakespeare 
thinking  of  the  women  of  the  city 
Paul.  Minn. 

Per  a  more  accurate  description 
women  of  St.  Paul  we  must  needsj 
to  the  writings  of  the  venerable 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  in  his  The 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  said.  "1 
is  in  earnest  when  she  makes  a  wc 
No  group  of  women  have  done  mc 
their  ccunmunity  than  the  women 
Paul  have  done  for  their  home 
the  way  of  civic  betterment  and 
mtmlty  promotion.    They  have,  t) 


irakened  the  civic  spirit 
today  it  is  one  of  the 
and  most  prosperous 
.  The  activities  of  the 
kn'.s  Institute  were  wrlt- 
kurrent  issue  of  Parade 
[distributed  throughout 
Ipast  week.  I  know  the 
iHouse  will  be  interested 
le  .splendid  activities  of 
I  asked  p3rmission  to 
rle  in  my  extension  of 
Article  follows: 

VOMEN'S  IWSmUTB 

It  knows  that  local  pros- 
follows  in  the  wake  of 
|ty  pride.  "But  ex&ctly 
ask.  "do  you  go  about 

members  of  the  Women's 
^nul.  Minn  .  think  they've 
So   do   the   Twin   City 

I's  retail  stores  were  oper- 

115.000.000  worth  of  busl- 
tross  the  river  to  Mlnne- 
!)mlc  survey  showed  that 
-but  that  business  was 

Ider.  publisher  of  the  St. 

leer  Press  was  convinced 
)uld  be  done.     But  what? 

had  an  idea.  Miss  Ken- 
»r  to  become  Mrs.  Bernard 
^at  86  percent  of  the  Na- 
,  done  by  women.  So.  she 
{ram    of   good,    low-cost 

Id  be  devised  to  keep  St. 
>me.  they  would  probably 
The  Women's  Institute 

rere  sent  out  to  women's 
tplaln  the  objects  of  the 
3  weeks  the  membership 

te  program,  a  sell-out,  was 
3f-town  guesta  from  4*6 
and  Canada.  Today,  8 
le  size  of  the  municipal 
''s  largest  hall,  keeps  the 
expanding  beyond  its  pres- 

a  Minnesota  housewife 
Imlts  her  to  12  programs. 
Institute  days.  For  17 
^te  cost  per  program — she 
Itandlng  lecturers  and  en- 
Roosevelt.  Oracle  Fields. 
'Curie.  Andre  Kostelanetz. 
ind  Romberg,  and  Gladys 

puts  it:   'Jt's  the  biggest 
Imagine.  Oscar  Levant 

|e  women,  the  institute  is 
Blnessmen.  Last  year  St. 
the  Northwest,  third  In 

^creased  volume  of  retail 
one  Twin  City  buslneac- 
lit  to  the  Women's  Instl- 

ft  come  to  St.  Paul  mer- 
ty  sat  and  waited.  The 
asked  for.  and  received 
It  sent  committees  to 
questlonalres     to     each 

poppers  want?  The  Instl- 
td  carried  the  message  to 
Bpers.  The  result  was  a 
^pers,  and  for  merchants, 

le  effects  were  apparent. 

Statistics  showed  that 

I  on  the  upswing. 

ited  Its  worth — tnislness 

-the  Institute  turned  to 

ejects.    St.  Paul's  8hop> 

ring  its  face  lifted.    More 

hanging  signs  have  been 
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removed  from  one  street  alone  at  the  In- 
stitute's request.  By  dividing  the  shopping 
district  into  blocks,  and  appointing  three 
women  committees  for  each  block,  the  In- 
stitute has  cleaned  up  the  area  outside  and 
in. 

Blghty-fiva  waman  pwraonally  Intenrlewed 
263  merchants  and  building  owners  to  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  appearance  of  their 
premises.  And  190  of  the  later  have  since 
spent  a  total  of  over  118,000,000  on  renova- 
tions. 

Committees  from  the  Women's  Institute 
meet  regularly  with  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  St.  Paul  Retail  Board,  the  Central 
Biisineaa  Development  Committee,  the  city 
council  and  the  mayor  to  rfia/'nf  civic 
affairs. 

This  year,  the  Institute's  t>eautlflcatlon 
committee  is  broadening  Its  scope  to  include 
tlM  aotlre  city.  lu  goal  is  12.000  new  gar- 
dens this  summer.  Based  on  past  parform- 
anea  It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  St.  Paul 
folk  If  they  get  the  gardens.  The  Women's 
Institute  wants  them. 


Tke  Late  Hoaorablc  Jokn  Tolas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  unrmsoriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVS8 

Thursday,  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  deep  personal  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  Tolan. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  served 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  with  Mr. 
Tolan.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  bom 
at  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  in  my  district,  and 
that  relatives  and  friends  of  his  still 
lived  in  my  district,  was  a  common  bond 
which  ripened  Into  lasting  friendship. 
Often  he  discussed  with  me  his  boyhood 
days  In  Minnesota  and  his  early  experi- 
ences were  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  State. 

He  was  a  dear  friend  and  associate 
and  I  recall  the  feeling  of  sn  dness  which 
came  to  me  when  he  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  retire  from  Congress.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family  and  looked  for- 
ward to  ^tending  his  remaining  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  love  and  affection 
which  he  had  for  them.  It  is  under- 
stood that  his  death  resulted  from  the 
.shock  he  received  when  one  of  hla  be- 
loved grandchildren  became  lost.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  be  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  know  the  Joy  that  she  was 
found. 

I  never  knew  John  Tolan  to  say  an 
unkind  or  critical  thing  of  anyone  either 
In  committee,  on  the  floor,  or  In  private 
conversation,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
have  an  enemy  during  the  years  I  knew 
him. 

He  not  only  represented  his  district 
and  his  people  diligently  and  well,  but 
his  service  tn  Congress  was  able  and 
distinguished. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  I 
have  missed  his  companionship  and 
kindly  philosophy  and  humor.  It  was 
his  custom  to  take  the  same  place  in  the 
Chamber  where  he  held  a  benign  court 


where  his  friends  on  both  atdes  of  the 
aisle  gathered  and  visited  and  discussed 
matters  which  were  closest  to  their 
hearts.  In  memory  he  will  ahvays  be 
sitting  there. 

My  heartfelt  gympathy  goes  to  his  de- 
voted and  beloved  wife  and  the  monbers 
of  his  family,  whom  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him. 

May  his  fine  and  lovable  soul  rest  In 
peace 


A<Mresi  of  Col.  Melvis  J.  NaM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOT7TB  CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oio,  I  include  the  following  address  giv- 
en at  the  twenty-ninth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Army  Reserve  OfScers  Asso- 
ciation at  Miami.  Pla.,  on  June  18.  1947. 
by  Col.  Melvin  J.  Maas.  USMCR.  presi- 
dent. Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation: 

The  world  Is  already  choosing  op  sides  for 
the  third  world  war.  and  there  are  only  two 
Bides.  A  third  world  war  will  Involve  every- 
one in  the  world  as  active  participants  and 
will  be  fought  to  the  extinction  of  one  side 
or  the  other,  if  not  both.  When  it  is  over, 
tha  victor  will  have  suffered  more  damage 
than  any  previously  defeated  nation  has  ever 
suffered  In  all  history. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  conception  that 
It  will  be  confined  to  push-butt(»i  warfare 
and  will  be  over  in  48  hours,  It  will  be  the 
longest,  the  most  totally  devastating,  the 
bloodiest,  and  the  most  costly  In  all  his- 
tory. Before  it  finally  bums  otit.  over  half 
the  population  of  the  world  will  be  dead,  and 
three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  property 
and  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  destroyed. 

The  only  way  it  can  be  a  short  war  Is  if  the 
American  pec^le  surrender  in  48  hotirs. 

Only  Rtissla  and  the  United  SUtes  are 
capable  at  waging  modem  warfare.  There- 
fore, in  our  time,  a  major  war  can  be  started 
only  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  third  world  war.  it  will 
be  because  we  are  attacked  by  Russia.  We 
know  we  won't  start  It.  If  Russia  starts  It. 
she  won't  quit  In  48  hours  because  she  will 
have  doae  ghastly  damage  to  us  the  first  few 
hours  and  will  believe  that  she  win  cer- 
tainly win. 

We  would  surrender  at  the  start  only  If 
we  were  craven  and  depraved.  We  arent,  so 
we  would  dig  in  and  fight  back.  Such  a 
war,  if  it  comes,  will  Involve  the  greateat 
military  mobilization  In  all  history  and 
might  very  well  last  several  generations — 
until  there  is  Just  nobody  left  to  fight. 
Every  known  weapon  of  mass  destruction  will 
be  employed  and  new  ones,  yet  undreamed  of, 
will  be  developed. 

It  looks  as  If  civilization  is  determined  to 
commit  suicide. 

The  great  problem  that  faces  us  Is  not 
the  Imminent  danger  of  such  a  war  breaking 
out  this  year  or  next.  Russia  la  not  capable 
of  fighting  us  right  now.  Bat  what  we  do 
In  this  country  this  year  and  next  will,  tn  all 
probability,  determine  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  third  world  war.  TT»  Second  World 
War  didnt  start  In  1939.  It  started  In  1933, 
when  the  political  and  financial  backers  of 
nazism    supported    Hitler    and    bis   sinister 


l^ana.  It  atartad.  too, 
and  indoatrUllatB  at  Japan  «at  bahlnd  Toio. 
In  both  eaaaa,  tt  waa  poaalbla  only  becauaa 
thaaa  aopportara  at  Rltlar  and  To)o  ware  con- 
vinced that  we  tn  Amarloa  had  neltbar  tha 
will  nor  tha  aUUty  to  flghi  back.  It  was 
becauae  of  our  diaarmaaaant  after  the  Pirat 
World  War,  and  our  faUiira  to  even  a[>a^n*aln 
such  pitifully  amall  defenses  as  ware  pro- 
vided In  the  Disarmament  Treaty  ci  192a. 
Had  we  remained  strong,  no  one  of  power  or 
lnfl\ience  would  have  waatcd  time  or  moaay 
on  Hitler  or  Tojo. 

Tou  can  be  very  sura  that  the  potential 
HlUers  and  Tojos  and  thalr  backera  In  Rna. 
sia  are  watching  moat  Intently  to  aaa  what 
wa  do  now. 

If  we  ahow  a  determination  to  avoid  our 
mlatakea  after  World  War  I,  to  remain  strcmg 
this  time;  if  we  demonstrate  the  national 
will  to  punish  any  tranagreaslon  against  tha 
peace  of  the  world,  the  potential  backers  ol  a 
future  Hitler-Tojo  will  become  discouraged 
and  such  a  movement  wiU  never  get  started. 
But  let  us  show  any  signs  of  weakening,  of 
following  our  path  after  1918,  and  a  revolu- 
tion for  world  conqucat  will  be  upon  us  un- 
expectedly, sooner  than  we  think,  and  with 
such  sudden  fury  that  It  will  Uterally  bhaka 
the  world. 

There  is  no  group  of  cttiaena  In  the  world 
upon  whom  such  a  great  responsibility  rests 
In  this  matter  as  we  United  States  Reaerva 
OOlcers.  America  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship, the  power  and  the  influence  to  prevent 
such  a  war.  Therefore,  you  and  I  have  an 
almost  terrifying  responsibility.  We  clvUlana 
who  have  worn  our  country's  uniform  and 
especially  those  of  us  who  still  remain  sub- 
ject to  military  call  have  a  great  and  solemn 
criQligatloD.  We  did  not  win  a  victory.  We 
won  only  the  military  battle  that  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  victory — continuing 
peace.  For  us  the  real  job  started  when  we 
took  off  our  uniforms  and  returned  to  civil 
life.  Yes.  we  won  the  war,  but  unless  we 
can  keep  it  won,  we  shall  yet  lose  tha  victory 
for  which  we  fought. 

You  and  I.  because  of  our  military  servlee. 
know  the  miliUry  needs  of  the  Nation  and. 
being  civilians,  we  can  translate  those  needs 
to  the  public  and  the  Congress  as  the  pro- 
fessional cannot.  He  la  forbidden,  by  law, 
regulation,  and  public  opinion,  from  openly 
campaigning  for  military  appropriations. 

The  Beg:ulars  know  the  grim  seriousness  o< 
the  situation,  btit  may  not  plead  its  cauaa. 
Tha  atoteamen  know  the  realities,  but  cus- 
tom, tradltiim  and  caution  dictate  their 
atlenoe. 

Yoa  and  I,  fellow  Bcstfve  officers,  ara  \inder 
no  sach  rastrictlona  and  prc^bittoaa.  Tha 
regular,  were  he  to  plead  in  peacetiaae  lor 
more  appropriations,  would  be  soapeeled  ci 
self-interest. 

The  Reserve  oOcar  ha  paaretlmr  oauat  ba 
as  much  a  liaison  between  the  aaHitary  aad 
the  pablle  as  he  is  in  training  to  ba  a  part 
of  the  fighting  forces  when  and  IX  war  ciiw aa 
Tlie  general  public  will  Uatos  to  as.  For  ns 
to  remain  silent  to  the  needs  of  our  nattoaal 
seourity  Is  for  ua  to  fall  in  our  obUgaklon.  la 
it  any  wonder  that  the  public  haoomaa  coin- 
plaeent  if  we  remain  Inartlctilatet 

To  be  an  effective  force  in  creating  proper 
and  enllghteDed  public  optolon  on  oar  mili- 
tary security  needs  we  must  have  the  full  and 
complete  ecoifldence  of  the  public.  To  merit 
that  confidence  we  as  Baserve  oAeers  must 
play  an  actual  and  snbatanttal  part  in  tha 
military  policies  of  the  Nation. 

When  we  speak  on  military  matters  the 
puMlc  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  tpmk 
with  the  knowledge  ot  partidpante  in  the 
making  of  military  policies.  They  are  right. 
Reaerve  oOeers  not  only  hav«  a  rlglit  b«tt  we 
have  a  duty  to  actuary  take  part  in  peace- 
time tn  the  making  of  military  and  naval 
polielaa.  The  civilian  oomponcnta  comprise 
95  percent  of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  wartime. 
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W«  bear  the  overwbelmlnc  burden  In  num< 


b«ve  a 
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the  fl^[^tln^  when  war  comes.     We 
right  to  have  waum  wy  about  the  pol- 
icies aid  practices  which  are  to  eo  vitally 
affect  i  ■  In  peace  aa  wall  as  in  war. 

For  iKatance.  a  raorganlsation  of  the  IfUl- 
nte  is  of  as  much  concern 
as  It  to  to  Regulars.    We  have 
valuable  contribution  that  we  In 
make  to  their  problems.  In 
paaec  ah  well  as  In  war. 

Ifoat  military  progress  Is  made  during  a 
war.  Kuch  of  the  wartime  Innovations  and 
new  de  reiopments  come  from  the  civilians  In 
unlforii.  even  to  tactics.  If  not  strategy. 

Ftac  dy.  the  Regular  services  are  not  tak- 
ing ad  'antage  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
vary  m  batantlal  aid  and  assistance  on  all  of 
their  I  roblems  that  Reeerves  could  contrib- 
ute. '  'oo  often.  In  fact  it  to  practically  a 
rule,  o  ir  advice  to  not  welcomed  because  we 
are  "orly  Reserves."  Much  of  this  Is  our  own 
fault  Wa  iMva  *>een  timid,  awed  by  brass, 
and  to  >  ofttn  pttty  ourselves  In  our  dealings 
wtthlifulars. 

We  t  ave  grown  up.  and  the  time  has  come. 
gentlei  len.  for  a  genuine  partnership  be- 
tween itrgulars  and  Reserves.  The  time  has 
paassd  when  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing Re;  lulara  treat  us  as  if  we  were  little  boys 
who  liJ  :e  to  play  soldier.  Too  many  Regulars 
In  the  past  have  had  the  attitude  of  good- 
nature 1  Indulgence  toward  the  Reserves  aa 
long  a  I  we  didn't  bother  them,  but  became 
qulckl; '  resentful  if  wa,  too.  wanted  to  play 
with     iheir    toys — ooottMitonal    appropr  la- 


in a  arttme  we  are  praised  to  the  skies  and 
assure<l  that  without  us  they  couldnt  have 
••won  1  he  war  "  Prom  now  on.  however,  words 
won't  be  enotigh.  They  will  have  to  come 
tbrooi  b  with  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
tlMftr^iange  in  heart  by  taking  us  seriously 
and  tnatlng  us  as  oOews  and  not  aa  high- 


school 


For 
mergei 

call  it 


AmaD( 


U 


bin  to 


at 

tary 


ilk 


cadets. 


They  naad  as  far  more  than 
wia  nedd  them.  There  should  not.  and  there 
I  tot.  be  any  class  feeling  nor  any  an- 
tafooiim  between  Regiilara  and  Reaervea. 
S  tqa  Regulars  will  accept  the  Reeerves  as 
there  are  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
them  fhat  they  have  never  dreamed  of. 

instance,  the  case  of  the  pending 
bill,  or  unification  as  they  prefer  to 
They  have  been  running  into  all 
Untfi  hi  trouble  in  Oongreas  on  thto  matter. 
Bat  n<  ver  once  were  we.  who  are  so  directly 
conceried  with  how  our  military  forces  ara 
organlfed.  even  conwilfd  tn  the  matter, 
the  ranks  of  Wmmnm  bOtoers  there  ara 
who  have  a  vast  knowledge 
flalds  of  the  vary  problems  In- 
In  unifying  the  services.  These  prob- 
nvolve  admlnlatratlon.  procurement. 
transp  ortatkm.  madtaal  aarrtoe.  hospitals. 
trpetlco.  finance,  and  kindred  subjects. 
■aaarva  officers  tn  sach  of  these 
iMva  had  far  greater  experience  in 
than  any  Regular  ever  geu  a 
toteva. 

war*  not  eallad  In  ca  llMaa 
We   have   ba«i  Ignored   In   thto 
mfieauoa  andaavor.    Baaervaa  ahould 
tha  beginning  both  in 
fact  flkding  and  In  the  drafting  of  the  bill, 
tie  bUi  doean't  becosna  a  law  at  thto 


lOI    of 


■n  imlapexMant  atudy  and  report  on 
raorga  ulaatton  of  the  araaad  aarvicea.  If  tha 
passed,  such  a  nt—laalnii  ahould  be 
kta  I  to  advtaa  tha  PiaaMcnt  and  tha  Con- 
I  ■  tba  aatnllafi  ataps  nacaaaary  to  Im- 
pleme  it  the  law  in  accom^tohing  the  actual 
unlflcition    and    integration   of   the    armed 


Oartfatnly  tha  public's  apprehensions  about 

miBtng  are  partly  due. 

to  &  liaiimnnnl  amptclon  of  the  mtli- 

atf  a  fear  that  they  seek 

at  the  eovntry. 


millta  riaatloo 


Most,  if  not  all.  of  these  fears  would 
appear  if  the  cltlcen  soldiers  had  a  real 
prominent  part  in  the  military  departmeni 
policies.     Reserve  offlcers  are  clvtllans. 
are    neighbors,    they    are    the   communlt 
school  teachers,   lawyers,  doctors.   busln« 
men.  merchants  and  members  of  the 
chxirches  and  clubs.    They  are  leaders  in 
veterans'  organizations,  they  are  boy- 
troop  masters.     They  are  home  folks, 
people  see  them  every  day  and  know  tl 
The  public   U  not  afraid  of  them.     If 
public  knew  that  they  had  a  responsible 
substantial    part    In    determining    mlUI 
policy  matters,  and  some  hand  In  gt 
the  admlntotratlve  policies  of  the 
departments,  they  woiild  feel  far  better  i 
the  situation.    They  would  know  that 
was  no  danger   of   militarism   ever  gaii 
control   of   their    boys.     Universal    milll 
training  has  a  value  far  beyond  Just  the 
Itary  training  that  the  boys  themselves 
get.     It  will  provide  a  real  training  for 
serve  offlcers.   atoo.     Thto  value   alone 
exceed  the  direct  benefit,  because  our  gr 
est  need  upon  mobilization   to  for  an 
quale  corps  of  properly  trained  offlcers 
are  leaders  and  Immediately  available. 
But  there  to  yet  an  even  greater  value. 
A  sufficiently   large   Reserve — offlcers 
man — will  provide  a  real  deterrent  to  a 
tentlal  aggraaaor.     It  must  be  a  trained 
serve,  for  a  Beaerve  no  matter  how  l.irgt 
not  properly  trained,  will  be  worse  thanj 
Reaerve  at  all.     Becaiise  an   untrained 
serve  will  give  the  coimtry  a  false  set 
eectirlty.     Such  a  Reserve,  while  impr 
on  paper.  Just  won't  eztot  as  a  protectic 
all.    The   enemy,   bowavar.   will   know 
trtia  condition. 

A  real  Reaerve.  trained  and  ready, 
more  to  prevent  a  war  than  any  other 
factor. 

Por  there  to  only  one  way  to  stop  an, 
grsaaor  before  he  ever  starts.    That 
make  the  situation  clear  in  advance  that  I 
staru  it.  he  will  receive  more  damage  ht 
than  he  can  Inflict  upon  you.     He  mt 
made  to  know  that  he  will  be  destroy 
fact.  If  he  breaks  tha  peace. 

Two  things  are  eaaantlal  for  thto.     Or 
tha  capacity  to  deatroy  him  and  the 
to  the  will  of  the  people  to  take  such  act 
The  world  knows  of  our  capacity.    The 
tlon  to  of  our  will  to  punish  an 

Nothing  will  so  convince  Russia  or 
else  of  our  determination  and  national 
as  the  dtlsenry  at  large  maintaining 
youth  and  their  leaders  in  a  constant 
of  readmeaa  through  cltlaen-soldler  trait 
Thto  to  not  militarism,  thto  to  self-pr 
tlon  It  to  notice  to  the  world  that  Am« 
has  the  will,  not  only  to  defend  luelf . 
carry  out  Its  world  obligation  to 
the  peace,  or  to  wreak  terrible  puni 
upon  any  violator. 

In  thto  connection.  It  must  become 
matic.  that  whenever  the  Congreaa  d« 
mlnca  that  the  national  economy  reqv 
a  reduction  of  the  regular  forces,  the  re 
componenu  must  be  correspondingly  j 
creased  so  that  the  over-all  mublUi 
plan  shall  not  be  Impaired. 

Ocntlemen.  whether  we  are  to  witnc 
destrxiction  of  civilization,  or  we  are  to 
Ucipate  in  resuming  the  upward  marc 
clvUiaatlon  to  new  heighU  of  att 
depends  more  upon  you  than  any  other 
alive. 

The  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  | 
seeking  security.     They  are  more  conc« 
with  that  than  with  Ideologiee.     They 
turn  to  the  side  they  believe  the  st 
and  best  able  to  protect  them. 

Tou  and  I  are  not  in  the  war-making 
neas.  Our  Job  to  to  prevent  wars.  The 
way  we  Americana  can  be  abaolutely 
ot  winning  a  Third  World  War  to  to 
its  ever  hsppenlng. 
It  to  up  to  you. 
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the  Steagall  support  legislation  so  far 
as  livestock  products  were  concerned. 
Pork  was  allowed  to  sell  for  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  parity  when  the  law  stated  that 
the  support  price  was  to  be  "not  less 
than  90  percent"  of  parity.  The  ad- 
ministration's support  price  on  dairy 
products  like  dehydrated  milk  even  in 
1947  was  not  on  the  basis  of  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  (larity  nor  on  a  com- 
parable-price basis.  When  livestock 
products  have  been  subjected  to  such 
discriminations.  Is  It  surprising  that  cat- 
tle numbers,  hog  numbers,  and  sheep 
numbers  on  American  farms  have  de- 
eiCMed?  Milk  prices  have  been  re- 
duced, but  do  you  see  any  result  when 
you  purchase  dairy  products? 

(d)  The  duties  on  livestock  and  Uve- 
stoc\  products  have  been  reduced  time 
after  time,  thus  inviting  imports,  while 
embargoes  have  been  put  in  effect  <ki 
wheat  and  cotton  imports.  The  duty 
on  hogs  imported,  for  example,  was  cut 
In  two  but  the  duty  on  com  remains 
the  same.  A  bushel  of  com  can  be  im- 
ported In  the  form  of  pork  for  one-half 
of  what  the  same  bushel  of  oom  can  be 
Imported  as  com. 

(e)  Beef  has  been  on  an  Import  basis 
ever  since  1913  except  during  the  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  periods. 

(f)  Government  official  records  show 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1944-45  only 
12.000.000  poimds  of  beef  were  exported. 
In  the  fiscal  year  of  194&-46  we  exported 
440,000,000  pounds  of  beef,  or  over  30 
times  as  much  as  In  1945.  Did  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  state  that  exports 
did  not  Influence  the  amount  of  meat 
in  the  market  place  and  the  price  of 
meat?  In  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1946. 
up  to  May  1.  1947.  we  exported  a  total 
of  491.000.000  pounds  of  meat,  of  which 
96.470.000  was  beef  and  veal,  for  the  10- 
month  period,  or  at  a  rate  of  over  500,- 
000,000  pounds  for  the  whole  fiscal  year. 
Can  anyone  say  that  meat  exports  have 
not  been  partly  responsible  for  the  In- 
ability of  the  American  consumer  to  get 
the  good  beef? 

(g>  The  Acri6ultural  Department  has 
advocated  a  reduction  in  UvestodE  nnm- 
bers. 

Second.  There  is  another  angle  to  this 
beef -supply  situation.  The  exports  have 
been  largely  of  meat  from  the  choice  or 
top  cattle.  Do  not  let  anyone  deceive 
you  about  this  fact.  The  choicest  steers 
were  purchased  for  export  purposes. 
Sinee  only  10  percent  of  the  beef  of  the 
country  is  the  top  and  choice  cattle,  and 
since  such  a  large  part  of  the  exports 
are  these  choice  cattle.  Is  It  surprising 
that  the  lovers  d  good  choice  United 
States  beef  find  It  next  to  Impossible 
to  find  It  on  the  meat  counters  of  Amer- 
ica? 

To  secure  an  unneeded  supply  of  beef 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
from  July  1.  1940— fiscal  year  of  1940— 
to  July  1.  1945 — fiscal  year  of  1945 — we 
imported  an  average  of  103,8524)00 
pounds  of  beef  each  year.  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  1941  we  imported  157,000.000 
pounds  and  exported  only  81.000.000;  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1944  we  exported  only 
12000.000  pounds  and  Imported  123.- 
000,000  pounds.  Then  in  the  fiscal  yean 
of  1945  and  1946  we  reversed  this  tm- 


port-and-export  situation,  and  all  at 
once  changed  from  a  beef  importing 
nation  in  an  attempt  to  become  a  beef- 
exporting  nation.  Instead  of  Importing 
four  to  six  times  as  much  beef  as  nor- 
mally exported,  we  changed  around  and 
exported  over  30  times  as  much  beef  as 
we  imported.  There  were  over  4.000.000 
less  cattle  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  on  January  1.  1947.  than  there 
were  on  January  1,  1944. 

Third.  Is  it  surprising  that  good  beef 
is  difficult  to  obtain?  Is  it  surprising 
that  when  the  United  States  loaned 
money  to  others  to  buy  our  prodticts 
the  prices  advanced?  Most  of  us  voted 
for  foreign  ftx>d  relief.  The  American 
people  paid  twice.  First  in  taxes  to  fur- 
nlA  the  money,  and  second  they  paid 
again  in  advancing  prices. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  from  1909 
and  Including  the  1920  s  had  been  a  large 
exporter  of  pork,  but  the  exports  dwin- 
dled in  the  1930's  to  63,000,000  pounds  in 
1937  when  the  imports  of  pork  were  74,- 
000.000  and  exceeded  the  exports.  How- 
ever, beginning  in  1942  the  United  States 
exports  of  poik  Increased  rapidly,  and 
instead  of  having  imports  that  averaged 
over  half  the  exports  ias  they  did  from 
1936  to  1939,  we  (hid  that  the  exports  of 
pork  from  1940  to  1947  were  hundreds 
of  times  more  than  the  imports.  For 
example,  in  the  2-year  period  of  1944  and 
1945.  we  exported  2,200.000.000  pounds 
and  imported  only  7.000.000  pounds. 
This  is  a  rather  quick  about  face  in  the 
pork  trade.  While  these  amounts  may 
not  look  large  when  compared  to  do- 
mestic production  they  are  a  factor  in 
the  price  set-up  and  they  are  a  factor 
in  the  available  supply  at  the  maxket 
place. 

In  numbers,  there  has  been  from  50.- 
000,000  hogs  on  the  United  States  farms 
from  1910  to  1934  when  the  number  de- 
clined to  39.000.000.  These  niunbers  in- 
creased imtil  January  1, 1943.  when  there 
were  83.000,000.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  support  under  the  Steacall 
amendment  this  number  decreased  to 
56,000.000  on  January  1.  1947.  Another 
cause  of  short  meat  supply  and  another 
cause  of  price  advances  in  pork.  Tlie 
imports  of  pork  as  well  as  beef  have  de- 
clined rapidly  of  late  and  ao  hmrc  the 
exports. 

Fifth.  From  1934  to  1937  when  United 
States  cattle  were  being  shot  and  burled. 
from  74.000.000  to  94.000.000  pounds  of 
beef  were  imported — the  very  time  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  destroying 
our  own  cattle  and  paying  the  United 
States  farmer  less  than  one-third  the 
value  of  their  cattle. 

Sixth.  The  reduction  In  lard  prices 
had  its  effect  on  pork  meat  prices.  If  a 
packer  pays  25  cents  per  poimd  for  live 
hogs,  dresses  them  out  and  sells  the  lard 
for  19  cents  per  pound,  it  is  evident  the 
meat  must  carry  the  load. 

Seventh.  Another  reason  fof  the  ap- 
parent short  supply  is  that  theloot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico  has  prevented 
normal  imports  of  800.000  head  from 
that  country,  and  Argentine  be^  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  has  been 
diverted,  to  other  markets  to  a  great 
extent. 


El^ith.  The  apparent  shortage  of 
choice  meat  then  Is  doe  to  tha  largo 
exports  of  this  daas  of  neat. 

The  apparent  shtn-tage  of  all  beef  Is 
due  to  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  diacrlmi- 
nate  against  the  livestock  fanner  all 
during  the  New  Deal 

The  weather  conditions  and  crop  pros- 
pects for  1947  with  advancing  grain  and 
feed  prices  can  be  expected  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  market  place  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned. 

Ninth.  The  OPA  cannot  in  peace- 
time do  anytliing  but  add  confusion  to 
the  economic  beef  picttu^.  The  OPA 
can  divert  the  available  beef  to  black 
markets  or  to  men  with  the  price. 
There  is  not  much  use  complaining 
about  meat  shortages,  meat  prices  and 
meat  quality  so  lotig  as  the  New  Deal 
discriminates  against  the  livestock  farm- 
er. The  New  Deal  liquidates  the  sheep 
business:  it  refused  to  suppcut  the  pork 
prices  In  accordance  to  the  law;  It 
discriminated  against  the  cattle  business 
these  many  years  so  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  United  States  cat- 
tle numbers.  This  procedure  has  been 
advocated  by  ttie  New  DeaL  Yet  the 
New  Dealers  who  vote  to  liquidate  tha 
Uvestodc  industry  .are  the  same  ones 
that  complain  abom  meat  shortages  and 
meat  prices,  and  try  to  blame  the  meat 
prtMem  on  to  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress that  was  dominated  by  the  New 
Deal  itself. 

Summing  up  the  meat-supply  situa- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  supply  of  meat 
or  lack  of  supply  is  due  to: 

Fii-st.  The  legislative  and  administra- 
Uve  atUtnde  taken  by  the  present  ad- 
mlnistratioo  in  regvd  to  the  livestock 
industry. 

Second.  Hie  llquldaUoa  of  the  teed 
stock  when  hog  numbers  on  farms 
dropped  over  40  percent,  cattle  numbers 
decreased  by  over  4.000.000.  and  sheep 
were  reduced  by  one-third  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Third.  An  effort  to  be  an  exporter  of 
beef. 

Fourth.  The  eUmlnstkm  of  Mexico  ot 
a  source  of  beef  supply  due  to  the  f  oot- 
and-mooth  disease. 

Fifth.  The  diverskm^of  Argentine  beef 
to  oUier  markets. 

The  prices  of  meatond  the  advance  In 
price  is  in  general  due  to  the  same  fac- 
tors that  made  autotnobiles  and  most 
everything  else  sell  for  more  than  beton 
the  war.  Some  livestock  products  have 
been  selling,  and  are  today  selling,  bdow 
the  OPA  prices. 

The  old  adage  "you  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  It"  appUes  to  the  meat  sit- 
uation. Tou  cannot  have  your  meat  If 
you  liquidate  the  livestock  Industry. 
Meat  may  be  available  temporarily,  of 
course. 

The  population  of  the  United  Mates  la 
tncreosing  by  1.500.000  per  year.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  mided  by  statements  of 
United  States  inoduction  when  onnpared 
to  drought  years,  and  we  must  reaUae 
that  the  domestic  demands  as  a  result 
of  population  increase  are  not  always 
given  consideration  by  the  propaganda 
peddlers.  We  must  consider  the  fact  that 
OUT  ogilcultural  exports  hove  been 
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and  less  ever  since  1925.  and  that  our 
•grlc  iltural  Imports  have  increased  very 
materially  aince  1933.  Since  1925  we 
have  not  been  self-stifBcient  agricultural- 
ly, m  ?aning  that  we  have  imported  more 
■grlc  liltural  products  than  we  have 
«poi  ted. 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  Mom— * 
FHS  HOUSE  OP  ■VnSRTATXVIB 
Thursday.  July  3.  1947 


IIANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  once  again  renewing  my 
demind  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  it 
prompt  consideration  to  my  bill. 
House  Resolution  27.  to  create  a  select 
coinmittee  to  make  an  Investigation  and 
of  the  operation  of  the  Army  court- 
mardal  system,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Litchfield  trials. 

I  c  0  so  at  this  time  because  of  the  fact 
that  Col.  James  A.  Kilian.  whose  most 
note'  porthy  achievement  was  the  reign  of 
brut  ility  toward  enlisted  men  at  the 
Lltcl  ifleld  Reinforcement  Depot,  has  now 
sued  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  ti  t  on  the  regular  promotion  list  of 
tiM  Urmy.  As  we  know,  his  name  has 
once  been  withdrawn  from  the  promo- 
tion ist  because  of  Presidential,  congres- 
alon{l.  and  public  disapproval. 

In  view  of  the  tesUmooy  brought  out 
tn  tlie  Litchfield  trials,  which  showed 
ecmc  asively  the  Inhuman  treatment  ac- 
cord<  d  enlisted  men  suffering  from  battle 
fatig  ]e.  I  feel  this  matter  should  be  gone 
into  horoughly  with  the  purpose  of  see- 
kiff  t  lat  no  future  actions  of  this  kind 
•re  fver  undertaken  again.  I  thor- 
ough y  disapprove  of  the  methods  used 
at  Litchfield,  and  I  am  shocked  at  the 
sever  s  penalties  given  to  the  enlisted  men 
tried  at  that  time  especially  in  view  of 
the  e  (tremely  light  punishment  given  to 
the  o  Doers  and  especially  Colonel  Kilian. 
in  CO  nmand  of  the  Litchfield  Depot.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  any  court  would 
bt  ao  callous  as  to  give  the  man  directly 
respcnslble  for  the  reign  of  terror  at 
Lltcl:  Qeld  a  punishment  of  only  a  $500 
fine  ).nd  a  reprimand  while  the  enlisted 
men  mder  him  who  were  tried  for  carry- 
ing >ut  orders  received,  in  addition, 
prison  sentences  and  dishonorable 
disch  iu-ges. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  1  hole  Litchfield  administration  and 
trial  ihould  be  reviewed,  that  Justice  be 
rend<  red  where  deacf^rwd.  and  that  pun- 
Ishmtnt  be  accorded  to  those  directly 
respc  nsible  for  the  outrages  perpetrated. 

I  fi  el  also  that  in  rtvtevliic  the  Utch- 
fleld  xials  we  should  also  Investigate  the 
vhol<  t  court-martial  system  so  that  in 
the  f  jture  Justice  can  bt  dispensed  with 
a  mo  re  even  hand  and  the  constitutional 
right  I  of  all  Americana  regardless  of 
rank  —be  protected. 

Mi.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
•tnt.  I  am  inavtlDC  at  ttala  point  in  the 
Race  »  a  news  story  In  the  Washlngtoa 


Dally  News  of  July  2. 1947.  and  a  coll 
from  the  New  York  Post  of  July  1,  ' 
entitled  "WaitalBgtoo  Mano": 

I  Prom  the  WMhlagton  DaUy  News 
/uly  a.  1M7I 

|rtTTA»  or  IifVAMOOs  LicHricu>  Pexsoh' 
TO  Git  om  Promotion  List 

Col.  JamM  A.  KUlJui.  wboee  reign  of 
tallty  at  the  Lichfield  (BngUnd)   Reli 
ment  Depot  helped  spark  the  clean-up 
United  States  military  court  system .  la 
Praatdant  Truman  for  keeping  blm 
Axmf  proMOtlon  lUt. 

OOiOMt  mian.  now  on  duty  at  W  r.erl 
Hospital  here,  filed  the  suit  In  dUtrlct 
yesterday     The  Army  waa  going  to  pre 
blm  laat  March  but  the  Prealdent  bloci 

Colonel  Kilian  la  now  servlnf  m  tb»  i 
nent   board  at   Walter   Reed#  i 
p«Maa  on  aU  discbarges  from  the  be 

JVST    •    MONTBa 

The  recommendation  for  promot 
made  Just  6  month&  after  Colonel  Klllai 
been  convicted  of  brutality  to  enlisted 
at  the  Lichfield  Army  Reinforcement 
fined  SfiOO  and  reprimanded. 

The  trial  waa  carried  on  in  Bngli 
Oannany  for  9  months  and  reavUted 
conviction  of  13  of  the  16  men  on  trial. 

■IVTAUTT 

Teatlmony  brought  out  caaea  of  almc 
human  treatment  of  soldiers,  tome  of 
were  suffering  from  wounds  or  battle  fi 
and    others    whose   offenses    were    rclal 
minor. 

One  of  the  prosecutors  quit  beeai 
said  the  trials  were  ao  rigged  that  et 
men  guards  would  take  the  rap  Inst 
the  responsible  officers  who  gave  the 

At  one  point  In  the  proceedings 
Klaenhower    requeated    that    the 
speeded  up  to  get  it  out  of  the  nei 
The  way  thUigs  were  going  was  bad  U 
Army's  recruiting  campaign 

As  a  direct  result  of  Lichfield.  Got 
la  now  considering  a  bill  which  wUl 
aAllsted  men  to  alt  with  olDcers  on 
martial. 

Bob  Consldlne.  wrniag  at  Lichfield 
July  Issue  of  True  magaatne.  says, 
tultously.  the  sura  total  of  the  tarror 
promises  to  have  as  much  effect  on  the 
haartlesa  and  inefficient  United  States 
tary  court  system  as  the  case  of  Capt. 
Dreyfus  had  on  Prench  justice." 

OHI    DISD 

Wounded   combat    men    were   beaten  j 
aenalble.  according  to  testimony  at  the 
One  Purple  Heart  man  died  of  massive 
brml  hemorrhage  after  having  his  bead 
against  a  wall  by  guards 

And  public  indignation   mounted  d« 
the  statement   by  Under  Secretary  of 
Kenneth  C   Royall  that  there  waa  no 
for  a  lot  of  fusa  becsnaa  th^  Lichfield 
Just  a  lot  a<  beltarteg  by  lawyers. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  July  1. 

WASItUWrUW    liXMO 

(BUtor.  Charles  Van   Devander; 
Onver  Pllat.  James  A.  Wecbaler.  and 
llam  O.  Player.  Jr.) 

What's  Wboiss  Wrrw  Uwrm  Btates 
ILumai.?    Am  "XaasLSVAirT  am  Immai 
Mnto 


TTiiiiiwilSi.  July  1. — Mew  and  sensat 
evldeaee  draaiatlBtiig  the  need  for  a  si 
log  ■ongfslowsl  taveatagation  of 
justice  tuM  Jtiat  been  obtained  by  Wa 
ton  Memo. 

Demands  for  a  fxill 'fledged  probe 
eourt-martlal   system   have   been    Int 
tently   votoed   In   both   Houaca  of 
slnee  VJ-day.    But  the  senrlcea  ha?e 
fully   resisted   such   moves   by   oondi 
"wbltewaah"  Inqulrlea  of  their  own. 


ly  document  unearthed 
United  States  occupa- 
iny  and  transmitted  to 

sudden    and 

lat  conception  of 

courts   martial   of   both 

Id  soldiers  who  fall  Into 

lltary  police. 

It  '-"f'^g*   this  docu- 

cfflcen  concerned   with 

rqulttals    of   certain 

lii:    1   outside   legal   help 

lawyers  "semipermanent 

of  this  command  ard 

BACKOaOUNO 

an  officer  identified  with 

)1.  James  A.  Klltan.  com- 

irlous    Lichfield    'lorror 

^en   It   became   apparent 

\y  was  determined  to  let 

Aroused  by  the  Inequl- 

»martlal   system.   Carroll 

;r  named  Thmnas  Poley. 

lelr  time  to  defense  of 

Blng  Army  trials. 

I  an  Army  guardhouse  at 

It  to  obtain  their  serv- 

falnst  them  ranged  from 

Kiting.    Four  were  clvU- 

lad  agreed  to  remain  In 

[in   the   occupation — and 

Ivate  first  class.    Carroll 

3r  Germany  last  autumn 

^preccdented  move.  Sot- 
mtut  rely  on  counsel 
i»  rata  of  convictions  haa 
lenally  high.  The  In- 
Id  Poley  plainly  threat - 
picture.  If  they  won  ac- 
>ners  In  similar  clrcum- 
;bverstve  Ideas, 
kt  perU  this  colimin  now 
len.  C.  K.  Ryan  sent  a 
im  to  membsrs  of  the 
land  at  Frankfurt.  We 
salient  paaaagea  from 

3ll  and  Thomas  Lestar 

>rneys.  are  expected  to 

rr  sometime  next  week 

lefense   counsel    for   five 

Ing  trial  by  general  cotirt 

guardhouse. 

eriy  an  Air  Corpa  captain 
Bater.  has  secured  wide- 
^bllclty  by  violent  attacks 
iUtary  Juatlce.  the  Army 
Is  ^itb  whoa*  acUvltles 
t!       elf.   and   particular 

Ida. 

view  of  their  past  con- 
id  Poley  wUl  again  use 
to   clever   dvUlans   to 
essarlly   and   to  Intro- 
evldence  which  are  Ir- 
In  the  trials  and  serl- 
[thls  command  and  the 

le  in  mind  that  If  Car- 
Kd  In  sectirlng  acquittala 
lese  cases.  It  Is  probable 
11  be  requested  by  other 
»y  win  seek  to  remain  In 
f\y.  practicing  law. 
Carroll  and  Poley  a  con- 
over    other    American 
permitted  to  come  here 
Iwould  make  them  scml- 
the  sides  of  this  com- 

intaresta  of  the  Oat' 
ly  may  be  ade<iuataly 
lines  above  Indicated  It 
that  the  general  court 
caaea  defended  by  Car- 
fed  by  alert  and  thor- 
kwyers  as  law  members 
This 
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Aasis 


does  not  now  have  available  oOcers  who  are 
qualified  for  these  asslgnmenta.  Request  that 
"-^Mmm^  jmein  be  made  available.'* 


SXQUXL 

Last  week,  we  are  Informed  on  unimpeach- 
able authority,  an  attempt  waa  made  to  in- 
troduce this  document  aa  palpable  evidence 
<tf  prejudice  during  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
accuaed — John  M.  Logsdon.  The  authentic- 
ity et  the  letter  was  not  queationed.  The 
Army's  presiding  officer  ruled,  however,  that 
the  document  was  "irrelevant  and  immate- 
rlaL" 


CMifases  tiwi 
E«aH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOXTTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  disappointing  although  not  alto- 
gether unexpected  break- down  of  the 
Paris  Conference  of  Prime  Ministers,  it 
seems  to  me  the  following  analytical 
commentary  by  George  E.  Reedy,  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Ss^em,  might 
prove  Interesting  reading  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry.  I  take  this 
means  of  calling  It  to  the  attention  of 
those  making  it  a  policy  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  In  the  field  of  foreim 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  collapse  of  the  Parts 
Conference  also  high  lights  another  im- 
portant matter.  It  is  this.  Who  is 
going  to  Interpret  for  the  millions  of 
people  of  Europe  the  basic  reasons  why 
the  Conference  failed?  Who  will  explain 
to  Europe's  homeless  and  starving  people 
why  their  hopes  for  economic  and  po- 
Utleal  rehaumatkm  are  being  frus- 
trated? Who  will  describe  the  motives 
behind  our  offers  to  help  and  the  motives 
behind  those  who  sabotaged  our  plans  of 
assistance? 

Either  the  Communists  of  Europe  and 
their  Moscow  overlords  will  tell  the  Euro- 
peans about  this  conference,  its  pur- 
pose and  its  results,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  they 
win  be  told  the  truth  by  American 
sources.  TTje  Voice  of  Moscow,  unfortu- 
nately, is  beamed  into  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Is  booming  along  with  full  over- 
tones and  growing  strength.  Contrary- 
wise,  the  Voice  of  America  Is  being  si- 
lenced tn  many  parts  of  the  world,  its 
gttttigth  is  being  decreased  and  the  fre- 
Qoeney  of  its  periods  on  the  air  Is  di- 
minishing. AH  because  misguided  con- 
cepts of  economy  are  motivating  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  authority  and  reduce 
the  activity  of  our  American  foreign  In- 
formation service  at  the  very  period  of 
our  history  when  we  should  be  expanding 
It  emphatically. 

There  Is  still  time  to  turn  back  from 
this  folly,  Mr.  6p<»kker,  and  I  hope  be- 
fore this  Congress  recesses  for  the  sum- 
mer we  can  pass  authorising  legislatioii 
for  a  full-scale  foreign  Informatioo 
•enice  and  then  suppori  it  with  appro- 
PriaUons  adequate  to  equip  it  to  teU  tha 


truth  about  America  at  a  time  when  It 
50  bad'y  needs  to  be  told  today. 
Mr.  Heedy's  broadcast  follows: 
The  Soviet  Union  stands  indictad  today  aa 
the  major  threat  to  the  moat  important  plan 
for  reconstructing  war-torn  Burc^iw.  It  la 
an  Indictment  that  wlU  be  clear  to  the  en- 
tire world,  one  that  cannot  be  eaeaped  by 
any  fact  pleea. 

The  altuatlon  came  to  a  head  yesterday 
when  Ruasian  Porelgn  Minister  Midotov 
walked  out  of  the  three-powe-  oooXereooa  in 
Paria.  He  had  Just  flniahed  rejecting  the 
only  potsible  compromise  to  put  Into  effect 
the  reoonstruction  program  of  tbe  United 
Btatea. 

Tbe  eonference,  attended  by  England, 
Prande,  and  tbe  Soviet  Union,  had  been  called 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  Eurc^jean  eeonomlc 
recovery.  It  waa  based  entirely  on  the  offer 
of  Secretary  of  State  Mirahall  to  ho'.d  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  entire  continent. 

Britain  and  PTanee  had  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  organise  all  of  the  Old  World  na- 
tiona  for  mutual  self-help.  It  waa.  at  course, 
completely  dependent  upon  financial  aid 
from  otir  country,  something  which  few  want 
to  ttum  down  these  days. 

No  one  was  particularly  surprised  when 
Molotov,  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
turned  down  the  plan.  It  has  been  no  secret 
that  American  aid  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  was  unfKipular  with  the  Communists 
at  the  time  it  was  announced. 

The  Sovleta  proposed  what  amoimted  to  a 
blank  check  signed  by  Uncle  Sam.  They 
wanted  the  money  turned  over  to  foreign 
nations  with  no  strings  whatsoever,  t  short, 
they  set  up  impoaalble  oondltiona  in  the  de- 
liberate knowledge  they  were  unacceptable. 
Molotov,  after  walking  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence, dalmed  that  the  whole  thing  repre- 
sented an  attempt  for  United  States  domina- 
tion of  Europe.  He  said  that  small  nations 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence tinder  the  Brltlah-Preneh  program. 

The  sudden  Soviet  desire  for  freedom  for 
small  nations  will  impress  no  one,  least  of  all 
the  small  nations  themselves.  That  is  a  line 
that  could  hardly  be  scrfd  to  the  most  con- 
firmed party-line  addict,  let  alone  a  person 
with  freedom  of  Judgment. 

The  rather  obvioua  fact  ia  that  tbe  Soviet 
Union  cannot  permit  the  United  Statea  to 
aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  Eiux>pe.  It 
would  be  a  shattering  blow  to  the  prestige 
of  mmmunlfim  to  have  a  capitalist  democ- 
racy save  the  world  from  Ita  own  folly. 

In  addition,  there  would  naturally  be 
strings  attached  to  any  American  aid.  The 
strings  would,  no  doubt.  Include  guaranties 
of  press  freedom,  and  truly  free  electiona  in 
the  aatelUte  nationa  surrounding  tlM  Soviet 
Union. 

These  are  requirements  which  the  Com- 
munists caiUKtt  face.  They  cannot  p«mlt 
prcaa  freedom,  and  they  cannot  allow  free 
electiona.  Tbey  would  be  completely  in- 
capable of  standing  the  btowa  that  would 
be  dealt  them  under  such  drctunstancee. 

Ot  courae  tbe  Ruasians  are  akaUng-  oa 
perUoualy  thin  ice.  Every  competent  ob- 
aerver  who  has  been  in  Europe  recently  re- 
ports that  the  American  reoooatruetton  plan 
was  received  with  real  enthustaam.  Mo  small 
naUon  will  thank  tbe  Soviets  for  tbeir  stand. 
The  program  la  not  completely  dead. 
prance  and  Oreat  Britain  have  indicated  tbey 
will  attempt  to  foUow  through  and  eome  to 
■a  agreement  between  tlwmaelTW.  If  tbey 
do.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  worlds — 
eaatern  and  watam  each  isniated  Cram  the 
other. 

Untter  tbeae  eoMttttoas.  tte  eoM  and  hwa- 
gry  Soviet  satalUtcs  may  find  thimeelteB 
ptt'^"g  over  tbe  Iron  wall  at  eountrtoa  tbat 
are  pulling  tbemselves  together  again.  And 
that  might  Juet  give  tbe  sbove  tbat  upsets 
the  Qotnmuntet  applecarts 


Tke  Minhnma  Wafc  Skoold  Be  Raised  to 
«S  CeiAs  Per  Haur 


-   EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEn 

0$f  MIUUttAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTAirvn 
ThuTiday,  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  BENNFIT  of  Ifichlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Congress  passed  tbe  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  1988.  the  40- 
eent-per-hour  minimum  wage  seemed  to 
be  reasonably  adequate  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  workefs.  But  today  It 
fails  far  short  of  minimum  requlranentr. 
and  in  terms  of  real  wages.  It  is  far  away 
from  the  goal  envlsiQoed  by  Congress 
when  tbe  original  law  was  passed. 

The  Mfl  which  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  raise  the  minimum  to  65  cents 
pw  hour. 

In  1942  the  Index  of  consumers'  prices 
for  moderate-income  families  was  116. 
In  the  first  S  months  of  1947  this  Index 
was  153  and  by  now  it  is  probably  some- 
what higher  At  approximately  a  50- 
pereent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
40-cent  minimum  rate  applicable  In  1942 
would  now  have  to  be  raised  approxi- 
mately to  65  cents  to  have  the  equivalent 
purchasing  power.  There  cannot  be  a 
Justifiable  rise  In  the  cost  of  consumers' 
commodities  without  a  corresponding 
raise  in  wage  rates;  fa  other  words,  a 
corresponding  increase  in  purchasing 
power. 

The  increase  fn  the  cost  of  rivlui,  and 
the  generally  Improved  employment  sit- 
uation during  and  since  tbe  war  have 
been  recognized  in  American  industry  in 
adopting  de  facto  a  minimum  wa^  in 
practically  all  industries  which  is  higher 
than  the  legal  minimum  The  War  La- 
bor  Board  designated  as  substandard 
anything  less  than  5C  cents  per  hour  as 
far  back  as  November  1943.  and  tbcf 
raised  this  to  55  cents  per  hour  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  The  War  Labor  Board  Is  not 
now  in  existetioe,  but  its  experience 
shows  tbat  in  practice  as  far  back  as  tbe 
beglnnizig  of  1945,  55  cents  per  hour  waa 
the  practical  working  nn^«^m^^r»^  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Tbe  economic  and  sociai  validity  of 
tbe  mtnimnm  wage  is  more  widely  ac- 
cepted than  ever  before.  If  a  minimuas 
wage  Is  adopted  which  Is  not  much  high- 
er than  th%  prevailing  mintmiim  wage 
actually  being  paid  by  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
employers  in  izMiustry.  its  effect  is  to 
lessen  oompetitkm  at  tbe  expense  o<  tbe 
workers,  tbat  is.  by  paying  loww  wages 
by  less  efficient  or  profiteering  emirioy- 
ers.  It  gives  tbe  employers  who  pay  de- 
cent wages  a  better  break. 

In  tbe  light  of  aU  tbe  foregoinc.  it  Is 
dear  tbat  tbe  additioiial  burden  upon 
Industry  of  a  fft-cent  minimum  wlO  be 
even  less  than  the  burden  when  the  40- 
cent  mtviimTTfw  was  originally  iinp^^td. 
Moreover,  while  the  number  of  workers 
In  trade  unions  is  much  greater  now  than 
in  1940  and  tbe  number  of  aniao  cod- 
traets  very  mocb  greater,  la^ge  munben 
ef  worken  reeeliing  mlnbmnn  wages  axw 
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not  covered  by  union  contrmcts.  Some  of 
the  n  are  in  anas  and  pockets  of  Indus- 
try which  bar*  hscn  bypassed  by  the 
ffeceral  labor-management  settlements 
of  I  ecent  yewa.  Many  of  these  have  had 
no  increases  or  very  small  inemses. ' 
whi  e  the  prices  they  pay  have  gone  up  as 
mu  h  as  prices  paid  by  workers  and  oth- 
er consumers  who  have  had  wage  in- 
creiises. 

1  he  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
to  t  sUce  an  amount  of  wages  representing 
abs  )lutely  basic  human  need  out  of  com- 
pel tion  by  making  this  a  cost  and  an 
ove  head  of  all  competing  business.  No 
pax ;  of  our  population  needs  the  money 
mo  e  or  can  make  better  use  of  it.  but. 
unl  M-tunately.  also,  no  group  is  less  able 
to  i  elp  themselves  than  those  working  in 
VM  Ulled  trades  and  industries  who  re- 
ceh  e  the  minimum  wage.  As  in  the  past. 
Indistry  will  be  aided  rather  than  hurt 
by  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage 
wh  ch  lifts  standards  to  those  prevailing 
In  1  he  more  efBclent  establishments  and 
wh  ch  affords  a  weekly  income  for  mlnl- 
mu  a  needs.  A  65 -cent  rate  would  bare- 
ly I  MCi  these  requirements  on  the  basis 
of  <  onditlons  in  1947. 

h  It.  Speaker,  the  Ughtleth  Congress 
she  old  give  legal  effect  to  a  65-cent  mlnl- 
mu  n-wage  rate  before  this  session  ends. 


Developoieat  of  tiie  Celanibia  River 

BXTDfSrON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 


Df  TBI  HOtTSI  or  RVRSBSNTATXW 
Thursday.  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duc  id.  on  June  35.  H.  R.  3969.  It  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  arrangement  be- 
twe  m  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
Staies  of  Idaho.  Montana.  Oregon, 
ington.  and  Wyoming  for  the 
development   of   the   Columbia 


this  regard.  I  am 
an   editorial    from 
esman-Revlew: 


to  m- 
Spokane 


tlon 


the 


and 


li  a  gTMt  dnl  flg  wamft  to  the  flui 
by  Coa^nmmmn  W«ur  Bourn  for 

OTWralislnnfliit  by  UM  P^Mleml  Oown- 
m  t  of  •  Columbia  Int«rat«t«  CommiMlon 
S4cb  ft  unit  would  b*  •  new  departure  in 
autonomy,  ao  far  u  federally  apcm» 
•conomtc  develi^poMnts  are  concerned, 
in  propoeal  vteoellses  a  commie- 
«p  «f  nipneentatlvee  from  eaeh 
cf  trie  fear  Paetfle  Worthweetern  8Utee.  pfne 
one  member  at  iarge.  who  would  be  given 
com  >lete  oootrol  over  the  planning,  promo- 


and  operation  of  Pc<leral  pcojecta  within 

■tire  Columbia  Blver  Baaln. 

H^oC  eourae.  la  an  alternate  plan  to  the 

~         Idea  of  a  Columbia  Val- 

httthorlty.  the  best  features  of  which 

provide  a  coordUiat«d  development  of 

river  baaln.  and  the  wont  featuree  ol 

would  endanger  Individual  enterpriM 

lead  toward  total  eocialisauon  of  fac- 


typ«e  at  private      tte 


aU 

the  area, 
claims  hta  propoeal.  being  sub- 
tn  the  form  of  a  btU  before  Oongieaa. 
to  create  a  valley  authority.    He  aaya 


the  Commlasloo  would  act  as  an  Indei 
corporation  and  would  be  required 
bur!:e  the  United  States  Treasury  f<| 
loan  or  appropriation  made  to  It  by 
eral  Oovemment. 

AayoM  faayuv  with  the  activitti 
■Baay  gmeeiimenlal    units  concemi 
the    economic    development    of    the 
Northwest  knows  hew  badly  we  lack 
machinery    for   proper   coordination 
the  Federal.  State  and  private  unlta 
gaged   In   hydPMlactrlc   power,   recli 
Inland   navigation,   flsh.  wUdUfe 
such  activltlea  subject  to  Federal 
Uon. 

A  Columbia  interstate  comi 
one  way  by  which  this  region 
maximum    utUizatlon    of    our    nat 
sources  and  encourage  their  develc 
private  enterprise  through  minimum  I 
•"Interfen-nce  " 

The  Horan  suggestion  merits  dc 
and  wide  public  dlsctisslon.  which 
possible  through  congreasional  coi 
bearings,  not  only  in  Washington.  D. 
also  m  various  localities  througho 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Victory  for  Silence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  lfOMTAll« 

IN  THX  UOUSl  OP  RSPRISSNTA') 

Thuradtty.  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  MANSriELD  of  Montana.. 
Speaker,  under  unanimoos 
Inserting  in  the  Rxcon  an  editor 
the  Daily  Mlssoullan.  of  Missoula. ; 
dated  June  16.  1D47.    This  editor 
tains  the  only  story  covering 
ends  of  the  Japanese  balloon  stoi 
as  such  should  be  of  Interest  to  thai 
bershlp  of  the  House.    It  follows: 
viCToav  worn  siu 

About  t  years  ago  a  Japanese  war 
(eU  on  Waterworks  Hill  on  the  edge 
aSMla^    Another   had   landed   near 
a  year  eartl«.    still  another  fell  near 
hall,  eaat   of   Butte.     Others  were 
In  this  part  of  the  State.     Tet  no  ni 
said  a  word  about   these   balloons, 
which   was   fitted    with   devices   to 
fires.  aav«  for  the  first  one  in  the 
.   about   which   the   War   Dep 
a     Mtatement.     Tet     the     Jai 
launched    more    than    t.OOO   such 
and  at  least  a  thousand  crossed  the 
on  the  prevailing  winds  and  fell  on, 
America.    The    weaiwm    was    not 
as  most  of   us  think.     It   did 
afle  here  and   there  and  would  h*\ 
more  had  the  Japs  not  become  dl 
to  the  point  of  abandoning  this 
And  the  reuson  they  w«re  dlscot 
the  aUence  of  America  as  to  the 
the  bomb-laden  baHoonat.    The  ni 
and    other    comanmleatlona 
along  With    the   suthoritles   in   the 
to  keep  the   foe  from  learning  what 
his  long-range  ssrlal  campaign  was 

It  was  a  well-kept  secret.     Amerlc 
better  oixly  as  to  the  Immense 
needed   to  produce  the  atom 
great   thing  was   kept  so  secret 
Americans  vwre  as  much  surpileed 
the  Japs  wh<>n  Hiroehlms  and  Na 

That  secrecy  paid  dividends;' 
quiet  as  to  the  war  bailc 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  H.  WUbur.  of  CI 
tella  an  Interesting  story  eonccr 
As  chief  of  stair  of  the   Western 
Command  at  the  time  of  the  ballooa  i 


General  Wilbtir  lowered 

recy  as  to  their  suceeea 

tly.  on  a  vlalt  to  Japan. 

e  of  the  story  from  Itejor 

lij  directed  the  campaign 

?at:a    edmtttcd    that    not 

United   States  as  to  the 

1      .\a — and  they  had  flg- 

uM  not  refrain  from  men- 

caused  the  curtailing  of 

!  Its  eventual  abandon- 

:)]  still  is  bitter  about 

V.  .ibur.  still  believes  the 

1      L>    caused    considerable 

ns  h  id  it  been  continued. 

right.    Silence  paid  off. 

cans — and  a  great  many 

ny  balloODs  feU   in  the 

t  themselves  on  the  back. 

belatedly. 


It    Uniont    New    Get   a 
)eal  From  tke  Gav- 


^N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IL  W.  SHAFER 

mCHIGAM 

I  OP  R£PRSSXNTATTVn 
iv.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

ips  of  this  Nation  about 

jngress  hear  very  little 

embers  of  the  independ- 

United  States. 

said  on  the  floor  of  the 

times  properly  so.  about 

lis    or    that    minority. 

tntidlscrlmlnation  legis- 

lirtlcularly  around  elec- 

)r  some  reason  or  an- 

ity— consisting  of  the 

[Independent  unions — Is 

te  well,  one  of  the  sup- 
blanks  through  the  years 
working  against  dis- 
^t.  those  of  us  who  really 
)eal  and  Its  perennial 
talk,  realize  that  the 
o'   this  Government 
Anything  to  prevent  dls- 
ig  people  of  this  coun- 
of  cold  fact,  as  I  shall 
through,  the  New  Deal 
possible  new  forms  of 
t&lnst  worklngmen  who 
with  the  bureaucrats 
!ither  the  Congress  of 
izations  or  the  Amer- 
)f  Labor. 

)f  history  that  the  Na- 

^tionr  Board,  which  now 

lized    under    mandate 

because  of  the  pas- 

illcd  Taft-Haitley  Act. 

discriminated  against 

[unions  In  favor  of  the 

|a  noted  student  of  la- 
formerly  labor  editor 
V  rlting  in  the  July  6. 
.«-'  .unlay  Evening  Post. 
?s  of  favoritism  and 
pftinmenras  among  la- 
Izations.  Let  me  read 
excellent  editorial  from 
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the  Saturday  Evening  Post.    Regarding 
discrimination,  he  states: 
The  Department  of  Labor  goee  further. 

I  might  insert  this  thought.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
act.  the  Department  of  Labor  rightly 
has  had  its  wings  clipped. 

It  promotes  the  cause  of  unionism  vlgor- 
oQsly  and  thoroughly  with  Its  series  of  pub- 
lications and  Its  Labor  Education  Service, 
which  assists  unions,  universities,  and  other 
Institutions  In  their  educational  programs. 

lu  Women's  Bureau — to  quote  the  De- 
partment's ofQcial  guide — cooperates  with 
^ntiwia  In  developing  women's  participation 
In  unions.  One  of  Its  publications.  Women's 
In  Unions,  Is  reckoned  by  many  labor- 
■M  people  as  one  of  tlie  most  one- 
pramotlonal  propaganda  pieces  ever 
printed  by  the  Oovemment. 

In  action.  Government  administrators 
have  followed  a  s(xt  of  rating  system  covering 
aU  parties  to  labor  disputes.  Ths  rating  Is 
well  known  to  aU  who  work  in  the  field; 
It  goes  like  this: 

(a)  Between  employers  and  unlc«is,  favor 
the  unions. 

(b)  Between  miloos  sad  aontmkm  work- 
ers, favor  the  imlons. 

(c)  Between  CIO  and  AFL.  favor  dO. 

(d)  Between  either  CIO  or  AFL.  and  an 
Independent  union,  favor  CIO  or  AH*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rising's 
conclusions  in  regard  to  labor  law  ad- 
ministration. He  said,  and  I  quote  him 
again: 

The  Oovemment  can  recapture  the  respect 
and  confidence  at  "all  the  people"  only  by 
being  above  petty  favoritism.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  iwlon  membership  and  collective 
bargaining  U  reeUy  to  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual's free  choice.  Government  propaganda 
to  Influence  his  choice  is  wrong.  The  unions 
would  be  far  better  off.  If  they  had  not 
sought  Oovemment  favors. 

In  the  long  run,  the  union  movement  wIH 
be  far  stranger,  far  more  reapectable,  and 
respected,  when  it  learns  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
this  independent  labor  observer,  and 
many  others  of  his  caliber,  have  observed 
the  methods  by  which  Government  bu- 
reaus consistently  have  discriminated 
against  Independent  unions.  Neither  I. 
nor  leaders  of  Independent  imions,  de- 
sire special  privileges  from  our  Govern- 
ment. But  every  citizen,  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  a  CIO  union,  an  AFL  union, 
an  independent  union,  or  no  union  at  all. 
deserves  to  have  his  rights  respected  and 
to  have  nonpartisan  and  fair  adminis- 
tration by  men  whom  he  has  emplosred. 
in  effect,  to  administer  his  Government, 
namely,  the  bureaucrats. 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
David  L.  Knox,  system  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Pullman  Car  Employees 
Association  of  the  Repair  Shops,  an  in- 
dependent union  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  letter  was  so  appro- 
priate and  gave  such  specific  examples  of 
discriminations  practiced  by  Govemmoit 
boards  and  agencies  against  independent 
unions  that  I  want  to  read  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

The  Independent  unions  of  the  country  are 
looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  hope 
that  aoOM  acUon  wUl  be  taken  In  CongrsM 
that  will  Insure  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
of  Independent  unions  by  govemmenUl 
boards. 


Let  me  interpolate  this  thought.  We 
in  Congress  feel  that  we  have  done  our 
duty,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act  If 
this  act  is  not  administered  properly,  or 
is  administered  with  the  same  kind  of 
prejudice  and  bias  that  characterised  the 
admlnlstrayon  of  the  so-called  Wagner 
Act,  the  only  thing  left  for  the  inde- 
pendent unions  and  all  other  Americans 
is  to  vote  to  put  a  Republican  in  the  office 
of  President.  Congress  passes  the  law. 
but  Congressmen  cannot  administer  the 
law.  We  have  done  our  duty.  It  is  up 
to  the  administration  in  power  in  the 
executive  branch  now  to  do  its  duty. 

But  I  continue  with  a  reading  of  this 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Knox: 

However,  it  seems  that  the  National  Lalxn' 
Relations  Board  and  Its  dealings  are  being  ez- 
poeed  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
National  Mediation  Board.  This  conduct 
may  be  due  to  the  far  greater  number  of 
cases  that  oome  before  the  NLBB. 

We  who  are  members  and  officers  of  inde- 
pendent tmlons  feel  that  when  Congress 
passed  the  amended  Railway  Labor  Act  It 
Intended  that  we  have  a  choice  In  our  form 
of  representation.  This  choice,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  mvolved,  has  been  denied  us 
through  administration  and  tricky  Interpre- 
tations of  the  act  by  the  National  liedlatlon 
Board.  These  Interpretations  have  been 
tailored  to  fit  each  Individual  case,  and  al- 
most without  exception  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  lndepeod«it  unions.  This  eondltlan 
Is  due  to  independent  unions  not  being  rep- 
resented on  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
that  neither  the  AFL  nor  the  CIO  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  the  union  members 
of  this  Nation.  Millions  of  Americans 
who  are  union  members  belong  neither 
to  the  organization  headed  so  grandi- 
osely by  Philip  Murray  nor  the  one  led  so 
negatively  by  William  Green.  The  inde- 
pendent unions  deserve  representation 
wherever  the  AFL  or  the  CIO  have  such 
representation  in  Government,  but  they 
heretofore  never  liave  achieved  that 
representation. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Knox  says: 

This  charge  can  be  substantiated  by  look- 
ing into  the  National  Mediation  Board  Case 
No.  Riess.  In  this  eaee,  the  Board,  aner 
bedding  heartngB  in  whi^  Ute  Pullman  Car 
Employees  Association,  the  Independent 
Pullman  Workers  Federation,  the  R'other- 
hood  of  Sleeping  Oar  Parters.  and  the  United 
Ttaneport  Service  Employees  Association, 
and  the  CIO  all  Intervened  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Board  that  our  Intereet  would  not 
be  served  best  by  a  craft  election.  Only  the 
Railway  Employees  Department  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  desired  a  craft  election.  The  Board 
ruled  the  election  would  be  held  on  a  craft 
basis  and  this  was  done. 

We  based  our  opposition  to  the  craft  Sec- 
tion on  the  difference  in  the  work  performed 
by  workers  Involved,  location,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  and  so  forth.  It  was 
shown  that  In  the  repair  ahops,  we  perform 
heavy  general  repairs  to  cars,  while  In  the 
yards  only  minor  running  repairs  are  made. 
A\mn  the  shops  are  located  tn  Chicago.  HI.; 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  Richmond.  Califs  Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Wilmington.  Del.;  and  St.  Uwls.  Mo., 
whUs  the  yard  employees  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  sutes.  For  many 
years  the  shops'  employeee  have  had  a  40-bour 
workweek  contract,  tUne  and  one-half  being 
paid  for  any  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day  or  Saturdays.  Btmdays.  and  holidays. 

The  yard  employees  have  preferred  a  48- 
hour  workweek  contract.  Ureapectlve  of  Sat- 
urdays. Sundaya.  and  holidays.    We  tried  to 
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tt  clear  to  the  Board  that  we  had  a 
chartered  organisation  covering  the  employ- 
ees oS  the  six  repair  shops,  and  this  arrange- 
ment had  proved  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
for  13  yeaia  and  there  were  no  eipfcasod  or 
implied  desires  to  be  grouped  with  the  yard 
employees.  Likewise,  the  represenUtlve  of 
the  yards'  employees  clearly  Indicated  their 
desire  to  remain  separated  from  the  shops* 
employees. 

The  employees  of  these  two  groupe  (shops 
and  yards),  who  were  the  only  employees 
Involved,  had  done  everything  within  their 
power  to  conform  to  t*)e  provlstons  of  the 
amended  Railway  Labcr  Act.  felt  confident 
that  we  could  expect  a  fair  deal  from  the 
Board,  only  to  be  sadly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  Board  had  and  exercised  arbi- 
trary powers,  and  in  too  many  eases  tised 
this  power  to  wreck  Independent  unions. 

To  arrive  at  this  decision,  the  Board  found 
It  necessary  to  reverse  Its  former  position, 
since  previously  they  had  refused  to  give  Its 
blessings  to  the  unnecessary  grouping  into 
classes  and  crafts  for  the  purpose  of  an  elec- 
tion, where  a  group  of  employees  had  or- 
ganised in  accordance  with  the  provUloos 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  aa  amended,  and 
this  represenution  had  been  satisfactory 
to  a  majority  of  the  employees  Involved. 

As  a  result  of  this  election,  two  groups 
of  our  members  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  bargain  through  a  repreeentatlve  of  their 
own  choice,  but  must  negotiate  through  rep- 
resenUUves  designated  by  the  National  Me- 
diation Board. 

While  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  as  amended,  we  do  feel  that 
we  have  been  forced  to  deed  with  a  board 
which  has  used  tricky  Interpretations  to 
vrreck  Independent  unions  at  every  oppor- 
tunity and  we  believe  this  to  be  contrary 
to  the  wlahes  of  Congress. 

We  have  no  leglalatlve  program  and  we  are 
not  critical  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  administration  of  this  Board  and 
the  Interpretations  of  the  act  surely  are  not 
what  Congress  contemplated  when  the  act 
was  passed.  We  are  not  asking  for  legisla- 
tive changes,  but  we  are  hoping  that  aome- 
thing  can  be  done  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  act  to  give  us  a  fair  and 
impartial  National  Mediation  Board  whose 
actions  will  be  to  promote  harmony,  Instesd 
of  making  every  effort  to  create  discord 
among  workers  who  are  umforttinate  enough 
to  oome  before  than  and  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them. 

The  conslderaUon  given  this  appeal  will 
go  further  than  the  few  thousands  Involved 
directly:  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  a  large 
group  of  Independent  unions'  members  who 
have  been  oppressed  by  the  Board,  or  some 
other  board,  when  they  rightfully  should  have 
been  protected. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  that 
a  majority  of  this  Congress  for  many 
years  has  tiad  ideas  similar  to  those  ex- 
pressed so  well  by  Mr.  Knox.  We  have 
tried  to  legislate  fairly,  but  the  (rfBcials 
in  the  executive  departmenta  have  dis- 
criminated against  nonunion  men  and 
members  of  independent  unions  at  every 
turn.  It  is  apparent  why  this  has  been 
done— In  an  effort  to  curry  political  favor 
and  to  control  the  huge  blocs  of  votes 
rnaresented  tn  the  CIO  and  the  AFL. 

Let  us  hope,  and  have  confidence  in  our 
hoping,  that  the  day  will  come  soon  when 
we  can  restore  nonparttsaa,  unbiased 
adznlnlstratlon  Into  every  branch,  every 
board,  every  bureau  of  our  Government. 
If  we  Republicans  can  help  hastoi  that 
dajr  and  can  live  to  see  our  aim«  brought 
to  pass,  future  geaerations  of  American 
cftiBens  win  rise  op  and  bless  us  for  our 
endeavors. 
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HON.  WALT  HORAN 


rATIVM 


Thuraday.  July  3,  1947 
Mr.  ioRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 


House  committees  have  agreed 
upon  a  )propriatlons  which  will  Imple- 
ment t4e  cultural  and  information  pro- 
the  State  Department 
•ve   that  that   program  should 

^ to  a  very  maximum,  our  tnily 

fret  a4d   Indlvldualtstlc   America   and. 
tlMrtfof e.  should  be  based  upon  contrac- 
of  free  enterprise  as  far  as 


tual 

possible 
My   I  mendment    to   the   Mundt    bill 
for  this  policy  was  accepted.     At 

_  I  fe^  that  other  expressions  on 

this  p^tey  are  worthy  of  consideration. 


I 


Th« 
■olo. 
on*  la 


f  *e 


Tlitp>ibUe 


8Ut« 


woik 


to    I 

broadcaitlng 

did  acbljrwMnta 

cnt  tiie 

b»re 

gratcfol 


Indep*  ndent 


fftouadatioo 


tb«  ChrlaUan  8clenc«  Monitor  at 
May  ao.  1947] 

VmcB  am 


Vbtce  of  America  is  ssldom  bsard  as  a 
Usually  It  la  a  cborua.  In  which  ercry- 
to  join.    That  Is  the  democratic 
caeophonoxia)  way. 
has  been  bearing  of  the  tnvalu- 
dooe  by  ths  Votes  of  America,  the 
Department's  ahort-wavs,  forelgn-lan- 
to  the  world.    But  It  needs 
the    poeslbUltles    of    prlrats 
tn  this  field  also.    The  splen- 
of  Boston's  WRUL  { at  pres- 
only  prtrate  «w— ywy  tn  the  field) 
amply  atteatsd  by  the  flood  of 
responses  from  other  coiutrlss. 

short-wave  broadc—tlng  can 

11  the  chorus  of  freedom  along  with 

Voles  of  America.    Though  then 

nssd  for  the  Stats  Dspsurtment  pro- 

on  an  increassd  semis,  we  are  op- 

any  attempt  of  the  Oovemment  to 

or  control  the  whole  field.    Vtm 

we  find  unacceptable  the  proposal 

t  Secretary  of  State  Benton  for  a 

trolled  Government  corporation  to 

411  abort-wave  programlnff. 

Is  plsnty  at  room  oa  ths  intsma- 

a^  for  ths  bsst  that  tlie  United  States 

through  both  pubUc  and  prlTats 


mm  t^^i 


ilFroof  ths  Christian  Scisnos  Monitor  | 
Wona 


UmTsasrrr  Ans  Flaws  To  lUaa 

ga.000.000 


jlaw  loax.  N 


T..  May  SI.— Plans  for  rata- 
fund  of  •a.000.000  for  ths 
of  ths  World  Radio  Uni- 
the    World    Wlds    Broadcasting 
srvre   annooacsd   today   by   Dr. 
I  thaplsy.  dlrsctor  of  ths  Harvard  Ot>- 
and  chairman  of  the  foundation's 
trustscs.    TtM  foundation,  a  non- 
Uon.  operates 
which  It  now 
cultural   programs  In   nlns  lan- 
Burops.  Csntrai  Amsrlca.  and  parts 

lbs  ooopsratloa  at  (acuity  msmbsts 

Tale.    Prtnoston.     Columbia. 

tlM  Mnssachusstts  Insututs  of 

tbs  eorrlcalum  at  ths   World 
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r'^w.^.-^mm     arill    ky. 


wttk 


for  Ustsnsrs  abroad. 


AD  TO  HTATS  BSrASTMSirr 

"Our  board  at  trustsss  bsUsvss  that 
broadeasts  over  an  Indspsndsnt.  nonpollt 
station  are  of  direct  assistance  to  the  St 
Department's  cultural  prog 
ley  said.    "In  any  programs 
policy,  does  cooperation  with  tbs  State 
partmsnt  is  maintained."  he  added. 

Ths  corrsnt   WRUL  schedule   Includes 
asrlss  of  tallu  oa  world  geogrrf^hy  of 
air  age  under  the  auspices  of  Barvard 
vssalty;  a  weeltly  scries  on  nutrition. 
tatkm.  and  related  problems  of  war-d4 
Utad  arsas  arrangsd  by  Tals  Universitr. 
group  of  program!  on  housing  problems 
rehabilitation  prepared  by  MTT.  and  a  seri 
on     the    construct!  vs.    pcacctlms    ussr 
atomic  energy  ananged  in  cooperation 
the  Padentkm  of  American  Scisntlsta 
nine  laagosgas  now  radiocast  to  Borope 
elude  Russian  and  Orssk  as  wen  as  Prei 
Dutch,  and  Horwsg 

Half-hour  dally  news  rsports  00  the  Unl 
Nations  sessions   are  nkBocast  direct 
Lalce  Success  in   English  at  alow 
speed:     listeners    who    Imow    Bngllah 
slightly  are  thus  able  to  write  down  tl 
reports  for  subaecuent  translation  Into  " 
own  language 

ATTtAL  rOB   rUMOS 

AmsMcaa  business  and  Induatrlai 
tipt*i*n  aa  wsU  as  individuals  who  shara 
foundation's    belief   that    world    demc 
cooperation  and  pesos  can  best  tM 
through  widespread  education   and 
standing,  will  be  tavited  to  contribute  to 
project.     Donations    from    luteners    abi 
who.  before  the  war,  sent  tn  thousands 
small  contributions  from 
and  othsr  coimtrlss  are  of  courss  not 
pected  at  present. 

The  12.000.000  fund  will  permit  WRXTL 
widen  the  scope  of  Its  radiocasts;  to  lncr« 
Its  stair  for  addlUonal  languages  in  order 
ssrrs  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  the 
BWt.  and  Latin  America;  to  provide  sup| 
msntary  rsading  auusrlal  for  listeners  to 
radio  university  Iseturss;  to  Increase  lU 
on  the  air:  and  to  arrangs  (or  reradloeasts 
the  Mediterranean  and  Near  Bast  arsas. 

Efforts  to  buUd  up  the  fund,  estimated 
IM  abis  to  carry  tbs  woric  absad  for  2  or' 
ysara.  will  bs  marts  through  commr.tees 
Haw  Torfc.  Boston,  and  other  communlt 

(From  the  Waahlt-gton  Post  of  Msy  7C.  II 
A  imr 


Advocacy  by  the  MeOraw-HlU  Put 
Co..   tn  the  accompanying   edltorlAl.   of 
sflssaisa  world  sticnnmif  policy  is  not  a 
sarfeal  smrcAss.    In  tbs  faith  that  w« 
nation  shall  dsvelop  such  a  poUcy,  this 
pamy.  following  a  trail  blaasd  by  isadsrs 
Amsrlcan  Industry  and  finance.  Is 
its  opsratlons  ovsi'ssas. 

A  nswly  crsstsd  MeOraw-Blli  Intsmat 
Corp.  will  puah  forward  tba  fiooMsia  of 
tsrhnteal    magasUis    and    book    pot 
business   throughcut  tbs  world.     Ths 
corporation  compri 


Oraw-BUl  Dlgsst.  tbs 
and  Bi  AutomovU 


Antomc 
fearmacy 
nico.  Ingei 
Ingenlerla 
tsmaelonal  ladustrla.  tbs  Machinist. 

A    news-gatbartag    SBsncy,    McOraw-l 
World  News.  sportaiMiB  tn  industrial 
covsrsgs  with 
iters. 

McOrmw.RlU  Pviblishlng  Co.  Ltd  (1 
don) .  serving  the  special  needs  of  Britain 
western  Burops  and  pubUshlaff  tbs 
chlnlst  (London). 

Plvs   boysa'   guidsa— Automottvs   Bqii 
aasnt   (tr  «*»g»«h  and  Spsinlsh). 
tkm  Bqulpment.  Industrial  Machlnsry, 
PbarmaccuUcala  (all  in  Spanish). 
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kW-Htil  Book  Co.  has 
Ithe  distribution  of  its 


lence  Monitor  of  Msy 
171 

:ng  ABao/.t<  OsecD 

iiirgess.  vice  chRlr- 
.  <tlonal  City  Bank 
'  that  investment 
.  abroad  can  speed 
itioned  the  ■^r'ue  of 

iS. 

)e  twenties  and  thlr* 
d'-r'ct  investment  by 
der  than  loans  of 
Imerlcan  Chamber  of 

Inclples  to  irovorn  our 

said.    "I   suggest   we 

experience.     In  the 

^orld  War  I     •     •     • 

\e  grentest  source  of 

%t  in  the  past  "direct 
some    trouble — took 
leas  ttian   the  very 

be  declared.  "Is  now 
itions.  They  imow 
rained  people.  They 
Mlcea. 
[for  example,  tluit  you 
you  play  politics  In 

quiet  concern,  often 
tof   another   American 

in  prices  and  Income 

but  added,  "our  read- 

1— is  likely  to  be  brief 

I  ods  are  so  great — 
-that,  if  we  can  get 
Ijustment  quickly,  we 
period  of  prosperity 

rlence  as  at  least  an 
lea  of  lending  money 
ly."  Mr.  Bxirgess  noted 

»ts"  of  British  success 

Ing: 

the  money  to  see  that 
I  profitably. 

Insurance   serviced 

behind    British 

^en  moved  freely  about 
few  Ouvei  nment  eon- 
>ua.    or    other     trade 

ible 

Inlted  SUtes  "lent  not 
sr  the  First  World  War 
lllacklng.'  Mr.  Burgess 
thoas  lossss. 
dared.  "usuaUy  fails 
actually  weaken  the 
postpones  ths  pain- 
ig  bis  own  sconomic 


ou 

)P  REMARKS 

G.  SAOOWSKl 

noAN 


July  5.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  this 
editorial  appeared 
St  of  this  morning. 
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July  3.  1»4'..  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
Welchel  resolution  should  haye  bead  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Instead  of  to  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  (Commerce  has  had  Jurisdiction 
over  all  legislation  pertaining  to  oil  for 
many  years,  and  they  are  best  qualified 
by  the  background  of  many  years  of  ex- 
perience to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  a  sound  and  unbiased  report  on 
the  oil  situation. 

ft  would  take  a  Rube  Goldberg's  in- 
VMillBU  to  prove  that  Russia  is  to  blame 
for  our  present  oil  shortage.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  "hate  Russia"  propagandists 
that  they  cool  down  a  little.  Their 
nightmarish  thinking  Is  silly  and  ridicu- 
lous. 

The  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
follows: 

ITDSOT  on. 

Oil  shortage  or  not.  there  Is  no  shortage 
of  efforts  to  make  Russia  appear  the  villain 
in  the  temr>orary  domestic  Inconvenience  we 
arc  auSerlni;.  From  some  of  the  charges 
emanating  from  the  fanatics  one  would  think 
that  we  were  at  war  and  that  the  Soviet  has 
been  buying  oil  as  a  dastardly  trick  to  weaken 
us.  This  sort  of  irresponsible  scapegoating, 
we  submit.  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  evidence  to 
which  Pravda  points  to  sust.  In  Its  complaints 
against  warmongering  in  the  United  States. 
The  truth  is  that  oU  shipments  to  Russia 
have  liad  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the 
temporary  reduced  supplies  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line in  the  Middle  West. 

Last  year  we  shipped  to  Russia  approxi- 
mately 2,500.000  barrels  of  oil.  So  far  this 
yssr  the  smount  ha.^  been  proportionately 
less.  This  compares  with  American  oil  con- 
sumption in  1946  of  1,773.000.000  barrels.  In 
other  words,  we  sent  to  Russis  only  a  little 
mors  than  one  thousandth  of  the  amount 
we  used  at  home.  Even  though  we  have 
shipped  more  petrolev.m  to  other  countries. 
the  total  Is  dwarfed  by  our  own  use.  Nor 
could  w«  lop  off  these  exports  suddenly  with- 
out drastic  effects  elsewhere.  We  are,  for  in- 
stance, the  principal  source  of  the  oil  used 
by  our  good  friend.  Canada.  What  is  causing 
the  pinch  Is  the  shortage  of  steel  In  increas- 
ing the  faelUtlcs  wherewith  to  meet  a  de- 
mand at  tiome  which  has  grown  till  It  is  as 
mucb  as  ths  world's  total  prewar  consump- 
tion. 

An  Impartial  investigation  to  disdoss  ths 
truth  atwut  the  oU  situation  could  b*  help- 
ful. But  ths  dcmsgogic  campaign  unleashsd 
by  Chairman  Wbzcbbl  of  the  Houss  Mer- 
chant Marins  Conunlttee,  with  Its  reported 
browtwsting  of  witnesses  and  Its  extravagant 
charges,  only  brings  discredit  upon  Congrsss 
and  inerssses  the  dilBculty  of  our  relatlcms 
with  Russia.     Ws  nssd  tacts,  not  headllns 


Diplomtk  Staf  Mnshreoae^ 
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or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  wBT  vnmina 
HI  IHB  ROU8B  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  ELUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  a  few  bm>- 
ments  ago  the  follovsing  news  Item  Is 
very  timely.  The  administration  sup- 
porters were  pleading  for  more  money 


for  the  State  Department  It  is  difficult 
to  Justify  the  enormous  pay  roll  now 
supported  by  the  Department.  The  item 
follows : 


Paxis  Embssst  Bkplots  l.a00:   Hao  118  » 
1940 — Mawt  Nkw  Sbctions  Bxpahd  Stait 

(By  Henry  Wales) 

Pakb.  July  1.— In  ths  reflnad  but  intri- 
guing and  adventurous  atmosphere  of  post- 
war Paris  society,  the  American  State  De- 
partment's establishment  here  has  swollen 
from   118  members  in   1940  to  1.200  today. 

The  diplomatic  staff  mushroomed  from  ths 
ix'ewar  installation  in  four  apartments  in  the 
Rue  de  Challlot  to  the  pretentious  four-story 
mansion  In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  with 
the  overflow  lodged  In  adjacent  buildings  on 
the  Rue  d'Aguesseau  and  aroimd  the  EtoUs. 

Ths  Bmbsssy  has  more  departmenta  than 
a  State  Street  store,  with  everything  from 
uniformed  guards  to  wins  tasters  and  its 
own  commissary,  restaurant,  and  soft-drink 
service. 

PLZMTT  or  SOOM  FOt  MOSS 

Although  only  a  few  more  than  100  per- 
sons occupied  the  vast,  hlgh-ceillnged,  mod- 
ernized building  during  the  hectic  days  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  there  are  now  more  than 
500  occupants  in  the  combined  Embassy-con- 
su?  J  service.  But  there  Is  plenty  of  space  in 
the  big.  roomy  ofllces  to  install  more  person- 
net  if  necessary. 

The  Office  of  Information  and  Culture, 
which  carries  on  a  dreary  and  airy  propa- 
ganda service  over  the  radio  and  by  hand- 
outs, numbers  100.  with  most  of  the  staff 
concentrated  in  the  building  recently  ac- 
qtilred  from  the  French  Navy  in  the  Rue 
d'Aguesseau.  It  maintains  field  detachments 
in  Marseille.  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux. 

The  Office  for  Liquidation  of  Foreign 
Claims — which  Investigates,  classifies,  and 
pays  off  damages  to  French  clvtlians.  numbers 
500,  Including  3  naval  officers,  100  Army 
officers.  72  enlisted  men,  144  American  civil- 
ians, and  IM  French  clerks. 

sacnoN  roB  was  bxioxs 
The  passport  and  visa  sections  of  the  con- 
sular staff  employ  78,  chiefly  engaged  in  sx- 
aulnlng  the  applications  of  French  war 
brides  and  fiancees,  or  digging  up  <dd  records 
to  issue  new  credentials  to  expatriate  Tanka 
who  remained  in  France  under  cover  through- 
out German  occupation. 

About  half  of  the  staff  is  Amerleazi.  ths 
rest  Iselng  French.  The  glamorous,  gllttsr- 
iBj  aecretarles,  stenographeis.  and  typists 
have  long  scarlet  flngsmalls.  wear  nylon  boss, 
and  smoks  Amsrlcan  cigarettes,  which  thus 
fa  sscape  French  custom  duty. 


Bankers  Torpedo  Vetenas'  RFC  Hmm 
Laaas — GovenuBcnt  la— s  la  Gl'a 
Prove  Veteraa  Good  Risk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  aacBiOAW 

IN  TBB  HODSB  OF  BZPRSSBMTATIVXS 

Thurtdap.  July  S.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSBX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Tuesday,  July 
I,  showing  that  business  loans  to  vet- 
erans have  proved  to  be  good  risks. 
Only  (Kie-third  of  1  percent  of  these 
loans  have  turned  oat  bad.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  loaning  program  has  been 
more  than  Justified. 


The  bankers  of  the  Nation  and  their 
frimds  solemnly  shook  their  heads  and 
prophesied  that  50  percent  of  the  GI 
loans  would  result  In  business  failures. 
I  wish  that  every  one  of  those  prophets 
of  doom  could  read  this  statement.  The 
finest  thing  that  the  Donocratic  admin- 
istration has  done  to  preserve  democracy 
and  to  extend  opportunities  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation  has  been  in  the  field 
of  extending  Government  credit  to  home 
owners,  farmers,  and  veterans.  Busi- 
ness has  flourished,  the  national  inc<»ne 
has  increased,  and  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  millions  of  Americans  has  been 
bettered.  The  money  chargers  In  the 
temple  who  had  controlled  and  stifled 
credit  and  brought  atwut  our  depres- 
sions and  panics  naturally  hate  the 
Democrats  for  having  trespassed  upon 
their  secred  groimd — the  private  control 
of  credit. 

However,  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration In  Congress  the  bankers' 
gang  is  getting  back  in  the  saddle.  They 
have  just  dealt  a  terrific  blow  to  the  vet- 
erans when  the  recent  bill  was  passed 
extending  the  life  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  the  authority 
to  buy  veterans  loans  on  housing  was 
taken  from  the  RFC.  This  leaves  the  ex- 
GI's  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  bank- 
ers. The  RFC  no  longer  can  guarantee 
veterans  loans  100  percent  The  banks 
never  did  like  these  loans,  because  the 
interest  rate  was  too  low  for  them.  The 
RFC  began  to  purchase  these  veterans' 
loans  last  October  after  the  bankers  had 
boycotted  these  loans  and  refused  to  .mr- 
chase  them.  The  RFC  became  the  only 
outlet  available  for  the  sale  of  these 
loans.  Of  recent  wedcs  the  RFC  has  been 
purchasing  these  loans  at  the  rate  of 
$1 ,500,000  per  day.  These  veterans'  loans 
carry  an  Interest  rate  of  4  percent.  The 
FHA  loans  carry  a  total  interest  rate  of 
5  percent,  so  now  the  avaraclous  bankers 
have  succeeded  in  wrecking  the  wh(^ 
veterans'  loan  program,  and  the  veteran 
will  be  cmnpelled  to  qualify  under  FHA 
and  pay  5  percent  interest  rate  Instead 
of  4  percent,  and  will  only  get  about  80 
percent  mortgage  loan  instead  of  100 
percent  mortgage  loan,  as  he  was  get- 
ting under  the  veterans'  loan  program. 
The  veterans  organiiatlons  and  the 
builders  of  homes  for  veterans  were 
caught  soimd  asleep,  because  the  press 
gagged  all  news  on  this  most  Important 
legislation.  Tbia  week  I  have  raoelved 
numerous  cans  and  tricgraaM  and  in- 
quiries from  veterans  and  heme  builders, 
as  they  are  Just  beginning  to  find  out 
what  happened.  Under  the  Democratic 
legislation  that  had  been  in  effect  op  to 
this  time  veterans  that  had  a  aouple  of 
hundred  dollars  could  buy  a  home.  Now 
they  must  have  a  down  payment  of  at 
least  $1,500  to  $2,000  in  order  to  qualify. 
How  many  veterans  can  scrape  up  that 
much  money  for  a  down  payment? 

I  am  advised  that  80  percent  o<  tlw  vet- 
erans will  be  pushed  out  of  the  narkat, 
at  a  time  when  millions  of  ex-GI*s  are 
homeless  and  are  struggling  to  establish 
tlieir  family  life.  I  thixxk.  that  this  bank- 
er maneuver  is  mean  and  inhomao.  I 
am  sure  that  the  protests  Trcn  the 
veterans   will   be   so   v(4timinot»  that 
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t\mii  D;.k*.  rwi,.... 


police  agency  ths 


tanslble  but  more  dancerous  blows       owned  by  the  holdings  companies  were  about      edge,  utilise  their  talents,  and  realise  their 
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CongrcM  wUl  be  compelled  to  restore  the 
original  )emocrat-sponsored  OI  home 
loan  proT  sions  to  the  RFC  Act. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLI FIELD 

or  CAUFaBMU 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPRlSE!rrATIV«8 

Thursday.  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  HOUPIELD  Mr.  Speaker, 
subject  of  preservation  of  civil  rights 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  sut 
jecta  before  the  people  of  our  democrac 
It  is  the  primary  and  fundament 
principle  of  d.flerence  between  a  fr 
people  and  a  slave  people. 

Marquis  Childs  in  today's  Wasl 
ton  Post  presents  a  worth-while  trei 
ment  of  a  phase  of  this   problem, 
follows: 

cnm.  tiGHTS  pn.iMMA 
(By  Marqula  ChUds) 

Whan    Attorney    Oenaral   Tom    C.    Oi 
appeared  t>efore  the  Prealdant's  ClvU  Right 
Commission  In  dosed  lession  not  long  i    ' 
bs   csme   In   for   something    of   a   grill 
Members    of    the    Commission    wanted 
know   whether  the  Truman   adminlstrat 
did  not  Itaelf  threaun  civil  rlghU  tbroii 
the  XkecuUve  order  on  loyalty  among 
emment  workers. 

Moat   persistent  questioning  on  this  U 
came  from  Bishop  Francis  J.  Haas,  of  Or 
Rapids.  Mich.,  and  from  Boris  Sblshkln 
the  AFL.     They  preesed  down  hard  on  Cli 
demanding  to  know  what  right  of  appeal 
dividual   employaaa   would    have   from 
arbitrary  action  at  department  and 
beads. 

Clark  replied,  as  he  bas  to  all  such  quart 
that  be  Intenda  to  ba  sure  that  the  lu-c 
powara    under    the    loyalty    order    are 
abuaad.     Bishop  Haaa.  one  of  the  moat 
eral  and  courageoua  churchmen  in 
suggeated  that  the  order  had  already 
trtbuted  aomethlng  vary  much  ilka  a  wlt« 
hunt  In  the  Oovernmant. 

BmphaUcaUy  Clark  danlart  any  intent 
of  wttch-buntlng.    Be  repeated  that  e^ 
effort  would  ba  made  to  safeguard  tbs  rtgh  is 
of  thoss  auBpactad  «f  dMoyalty     Shishl 
pointed  to  the  daa«ar  «f  tha  pracedcnt  wi 
othara  might  misuse. 

Bar*,  unce  again,  la  the  dUnnma  of 
tune.    At  the  root  of  It  la  the  perverted  Ic 
alty    of    the    Ootnm unlet    and    the    feUc 
traveling    stooge.     Their    loyalty    la    to 
Ideology  oppoaed  to  OM  form  of  society 
oui  Oovemment.    BwiBg  that  Ideology 
blind  allegiance,  they  will  go  to  any 
to  do   the   bidding   of   the   boss  as   of 
munlam. 

Now  no  one.  except  the  members  of 
House    Un-American    AcUvltlea    Cammlt 
who  tremble  at  sbadowa.  believea  that 
indlviduala  of  queatlonable  loyalty  have 
filtrated  into  our  Government.     But  no 
can  doubt  that  there  hava  baan  aome. 
vary  praaence.  even  tho^igh  they  aiay  bat 
done  a  minimum  of  barm  to  national 
curlty.  bas  ralacd  a  cloud  of  suapldon. 

The  otbtf  day.  the  State  Department 
nounced  dlmUaaal  of   10  employeca  wbc 
loyalty  was  In  quaatlon.    They  were 
marlly  dtimtsaed  under  the  McCarran 
to  the  State  Department  appropriation 
Under  the  terma  of  that  rider,  they  have 
right  of  appeal. 

Bare  la  the  danger  and  It  la  a  serious 
By  this  procedure  the  individual  Is  prejuC 
and  found  guilty  without  appeal. 

In  at  least  two  recent  Instances,  It 
been  pnqiiaeil  In  the  Baaata  that  tha 
be  gtvaa  the  right  to  paaa  on  all  new 
ployeea  of  a  particular  bureau.    That 
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Lm*  tangible  but  more  dangerous  blowi 
^nn  dealt  elaewhere.  The  GOP  Congreaa- 
men  whittled  money  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  althotigh  it  is  smothered 
vmder  6.500  casea  now  and  faces  new  bur- 
dens for  industrial  r^ace  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  They  chopped  Into  budgets 
for  defence,  for  overseas  information  brond- 
casu  and  other  items  essential  to  a  vigorous 
foreign  policy. 

What  the  Republicans  need  to  do  Is  to 
sit  down  together  and  read  up  on  third-grade 
arithmetic.  They  are  so  wedded  to  the  Idea 
of  subtraction  that  they  cannot  see  how  some 
of  their  economies  add  up  to  a  total  loss. 
It  Is  all  very  well  to  try  to  shine  up  a  plat- 
form, but  how  la  It  that  the  party  which 
preaches  good  busineaa  practices  monkey 
business?  / 


Brandi  Banki 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoan>A 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UIHTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3  (legislative  day  rf 

Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  f  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  W.  J.  Bryan, 
vice  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank 
of  Nashville.  Tenn..  before  the  Independ- 
ent Bankers  Association,  on  the  vicious 
practice  which  exists  at  least  in  some 
SUtes.  of  branch  banking,  in  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Bank  and  Insur- 
ance Stock  Guide."  published  by  Merrill 
I^ch.  Pierce,  Fenner  k  Beane.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

There  b(  log  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

as  follows: 

BAXK  Noraa 

In  an  addreaa  before  the  Independent 
Bankera  Association.  W.  J.  Bryan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Ntsh- 
vUle.  Tenn.,  called  chain  banking  a  menace 
to  our  economy,  deplored  Its  growth  and 
urged  restrictive  leglslstlon. 

•I  realize."  Mr.  Bryan  said,  "that  there 
are  banks  that  technically  fall  into  the  above 
classification  which  are  rendering  a  good 
service,  and  are  run  on  a  high  plane.  Tet 
no  one  who  Is  aware  of  the  facts  can  deny 
that  unrestricted  multiple  banking— branch, 
chain,  group,  or  holding  company — ^leads  ul- 
timately to  either  complete  monopollaation 
of  banking  or  the  complete  failure  of  chain 
banks.  It  is  usually  the  former  because, 
after  the  cancerous  growth  haa  becom  en- 
Uenched.  the  Oovemment  cannot  permit 
them  to  faU.  and  therefore  m\ist  step  In 
and  underwrite  them." 

He  cited  countrlea  as  Australia,  China. 
Denmark.  Italy.  Germany,  and  England 
which  had  to  rescue  their  big  branch  banks 
prior  to  World  War  II  "The  United  Statea, 
which  started  as  a  branch-banlclng  country, 
originally  followed  the  policy  of  letting  them 
faU.  So.  of  the  hundreds  of  branch  banks 
that  were  organteed  between  1701  and  the 
Civil  War,  only  one  remained  In  1866.  We 
continued  this  policy  until  1932.** 

"When  the  failure."  he  said,  "of  so  many 
chain  banks  brought  that  name  Into  disre- 
pute, they  began  to  call  themselves  group 
banks.  When  they  were  confronted  with 
laws  prohibiting  or  restricting  branch  bank- 
Ing.  they  formed  holding  companies  to  cir- 
cumvent these  laws.    Then,  when  the  banks 


owned  by  the  holdings  companies  were  about 
to  fall,  they  used  that  fact  as  an  argument 
for  permitting  them  to  convert  Into  brtmch 
banks. 

"By  1932  the  branch  bankers  had  already 
perfected  the  technique  through  the  holding 
company,  a  device  for  evading  the  law  of  our 
States  and  Federal  Government.  They  not 
only  make  possible  the  evasion  of  laws  re- 
specting branch  banking,  but  all  the  basic 
laws  deflgned  to  protect  the  depositors' 
funds.  Where  banks  are  -prohibited  from  in- 
vesting or  lending,  the  holding  company  can. 
Controlled  banks  must  lend  to  controlled 
companies  and  must  refuse  loans  to  competi- 
tors of  the  cnntrolled  companies.     •     •     • 

"One  would  think  that  the  sorry  record  ol 
bnach  banks  and  holdings  companies  (on 
the  whole)  would  have  removed  them  as  a 
threat.  But  cancer  continuously  threatens 
the  person  once  affected,  and  likewise  multi- 
ple banking.  It  is  true  that  of  97  bank  hold- 
ing companies  operating  December  31.  1931. 
only  42  remained  5  years  later.  But  new 
ones  have  started.  Admittedly,  some  oi  those 
operate  In  a  manner  above  reproach,  and 
these  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  legisla- 
tion we  seek." 

Mr.  Bryan  closed  with  remarks  of  indebted- 
nees  to  Senat<v  C.  W.  Tobkt,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Cvirrency  Conunlttee, 
"for  introducing  and  setting  hearings  on  a 
blU  looking  toward  our  objective  I  believe 
he  could  render  no  greater  service  to  his 
country  thim  to  secure  a  law  that  will  help 
Insure  the  continuation  of  free  banks,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  free  enterprise  for 
long,  or  freemen  eventually." 
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Nef  led  of  Negro  Education  Creates 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NXW  MZUCO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcow)  an  article 
entitled  "Neglect  of  Negro  Education 
Creates  Problem."  by  Ralph  W.  Page, 
which  appeared  in  the  PhUadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  on  Saturday,  April  19. 

1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 

as  follows: 

nCATXTWX — NKlLirT    0»    KXGBO    IDtTCATIOl* 
CaKATES  PSOBLXM 

(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 

Washinotow.  AprU  19.— One  of  the  most 
tiresome  and  fallacious  ctirrent  cliches  is  the 
Negro  problem. 

There  Is  no  Negro  problem.  There  Is  an 
American  problem.  This  Is  how  to  put  into 
pracUce  the  fundamental  tenet  of  oiir  ao- 
ciety.  It  is  the  essence  of  the  American  creed 
thst  each  one  be  given  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  same  opportunities  and  the 
same  consideration  in  the  development  of 
his  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

The  so-called  problem  Is  due  to  apostasy- 
forsaking  our  birthright  and  denying  our 
sacrament  to  vast  numbers  of  cltleens. 

This  denial  of  participation  in  personal 
hiimitn  development  is  most  flagrant  in  the 
case  of  the  Negro  population.  In  particular, 
we  deny  them  the  main  soiirce  from  which 
men  build  their  characters,  acquire  knowl- 


edge, utUlze  their  talenta,  and  reallae  their 
abUltles — this  Is  education. 

This  was  forcibly  brought  home  Wednesday 
evening  by  Dr.  Mordocal  W.  Johnaon.  preal- 
dent  of  Howard  University,  In  Washington. 
Jacob  BlUlkopt.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  gave  a  dinner  there  for  a  conald* 
erable  company  of  distinguished  administra- 
tors to  hear  the  dramatic  story  of  this  great 
t<egro  institution. 

This  dream  of  General  Howard  Is  suppcnted 
by  Federal  appropriations.  Starting  from 
scratch.  It  has  developed  an  undergraduate 
college  of  liberal  arts  with  an  enroUnMnt  of 
3,000  students.  2,000  of  whom  are  war  vet- 
erans. It  has  accredited  graduate  schools  of 
medicine,  dcwtistry,  pharmacy,  physics  and 
chemistry,  law  and  music,  and  an  established 
school  of  architecture  and  engineering  that 
falls  being  accredited  only  by  lack  of  equip- 
ment. All  told,  there  are  6,000  scholars.  And 
the  graduates  sre  the  leaven  of  the  whole 
Negro  population  and  a  credit  to  our  popula- 
tion. As  a  story  of  succeas  and  accomplish- 
ment against  great  odds,  this  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  race. 

But  this  isnt  what  impreaaed  and  de- 
praaaed  the  audience. 

It  was  the  trifling  a-  picayune  ahara  of 
educational  opportunity  this  Incredibly  rlcb 
country  gives  these  Individual  dtlaens. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  colored  brethren 
live  m  the  segregated  Ststes  of  the  South 
and  the  District  of  Coliunbls.  This  whole 
region.  In  1939.  devoted  tl37 .000.000  to  higher 
education.  Of  tbls  sum  just  110.500.000  went 
to  Negro  Institutions — $2,500,000  in  Federal 
funds  to  Howard  Itself. 

Consequence:  Today  there  are  only  3,000 
Negro  physicians  In  the  country.    And  only 
about    132   graduate   from   medical   aehoola 
each  year.    Just   12  of  these  are  from  ao- 
called  open  schools  in  the  North.    Howard 
and  a  Uttle  achool  In  Tenneaaee  provide  the 
rest.    There  existed  no  place  where  a  Negro 
can  learn  to  be  an  architect  or  an  engineer 
until  thU  Howard  Engineering  School  waa 
recently  started. 
WeU.  8.000  studenU  la  a  good  atart. 
Sure  it  la.    But  obaarve — tbls  invaluable 
oaala  of  Negro  opportunity,  supported  by  the 
United  Statea  Government,  has  these  9.000 
In  quartera.  and  in  claaarooma.  libraries.  lab> 
oratorlea.  and  such  things  designed  to  hold 
no  more  tlian  half  that  ntunber.  and  liandl- 
capped  Ui  qtuaity  In  almoat  every  partlciaar. 
The  prealdent  aeemed  to  be  moat  grateful 
to   a   Iwneficent   Congress   for   not   cutting 
down  his  Inadequate  budget,  and  for  grant- 
ing money  to  make  plans  for  90  percent  of 
absolutely  essential  buildings. 

He  may  be  grateful,  but  aa  a  dtlaen  I  am 
outraged.  What  kind  of  plnchpenny,  pea- 
nut, miserly  policy  Is  It  that  reqtiirea  na- 
tional servants  to  operate  a  national  achool 
nice  an  orphan  asylum,  with  half  enough 
plant,  half  enough  teacbera,  half  enough 
eqtilpment?  This  same  kind  of  philosophy 
and  economy  would  dedicate  a  chicken  coop 
as  a  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  arm 
our  marlnea  with  bows  and  arrows.  If  we 
won't  Invest  in  education,  we  wlU  Invest  in 
a  problem.    And  It  serves  us  right. 


Keep  Your  Shirt  On,  Fellow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  namJDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  21).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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th'":  Appendix  of  the  lUcou  an  excellent 
letter  written  by  a  young  vetermn  named 
Garrett  Ifatttngly.  The  letter  appears 
under  the  h«  idlnc  "Keep  your  shirt  on. 
feMow."  In  th^  June  1947  issue  of  Wam- 
ansbay. 

There  belnk  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tp  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows : 


(This  latter 
tlagly  to  ft 
■feoot  today's 
th»  ftothor't  ^ 
problems  fselnk 
I 

to  1M  any  vmr 
Wfty.    Tou'Ts 
ft  eoUcc* 
tblnf  tn  your 

What  you 
Job.  ftnd 
hftv«  the 
Toa  admit 
to  lto«p  out 
tUBkef  dotng 
asM 

•Mtat  a(  your 
'All  rlcht.    I 
and    buckle 
started.    Mb. 
there  won't 
BMre  than  ym 
Jqm  liftve  to 
ter.  for  the 


yoimf 


Settlitff 
chaiice 
th<  t 


'  war  wou  dnt 


o». 

was  written  by  Oarrett  llat- 

vetaran  sorely  dlsturbetf 

world.     It  contains 

It-eoBsklered  adrlee  on  the 

ua  all.) 

tm  gueeslnf .  the  saae  aa  you 

:.  but  I  say  there  lent  golnc 

with  Ruasla.     Not  soon  any- 

s^rtetf  to  take  that  defree.  and 

can  be  a  pretty  important 

Utre.    Stlek  wtth  It. 

about  quitting  college  for  a 

Into  the  moDey  while  you 

,  sonn<i  aaafuaed  to  me. 

you'd  feel  ft  Uttle  ftahamed 

aow.     Tou   say   you    wouldn't 

so.  If  you  could  fe«l  siire  that 

eome  along  to  make  non- 

And  you  ask  my  adTlce. 

y.  keep  your  shirt  on.  laUow 

(fawn    to    finlah    what    youTe 

vm  eaat   be  abeolutely  sure 

I  aaottwr  war.    Oartalaly   la 

have  a  right  to  ask  lor.    Tou 


get  puMlahed 

Mt  ftl 


aay  that  we 
Ruaala  right 
And 


enthi  laiastlc 


Jast  find  ourae 

aoraewhere  slai 
tecp  backing 
to  aettle  thla 


feel    that    wa] 


of  peace,  try  to  keep  aa 


kind  of  stortee  the  newapapera 
and  IIM  klatf  of  boote  that 


Jxttt  from 

aaybody  would 

to  wtf  with 

wtthOanaany 

good  many  people  appear  to 

about  the  Idea  than 

ago.     SoaM  newapapera 

|ood  deal  otora  troable  to  dig 

about    tba  Omamunlsts, 

did  In  the  past  to  prist  what 


tatalaCtmh.li 

I 

y  that  the  attwttoa  tmt 
two  big  cooBtrtea  got  to  wiarl* 
otl^er.  It's  alwaya  aarlow.    X  car- 
otther.  that  wa  omht  to 
of  the  Rwrnhoaa*  way. 
Ihftt  not  only  i^ouldnt  be  the  decent  thing  to 
II  almply  w4«tidBt  get  ua  anywhere.   We'd 
vee  tn  the  same  kind  of  spot. 
home,  and  you  cant 
town  forever.     No.  we're  got 
thing  wtth  Buaala,   and   we 
alllht  aa  well  isttle  it  bow.  but  I  feel  pretty 
tt  wlthmit  tghtlng. 
■a.  to  m  tall  you  why  I 
but.    xinderstaiid.    X    doat 
ha're  aay  taalda  dope  and  I  wont  be  toD- 
tnr  you  anyt]  ilag  that  ererybody   doaiBt 
eouHlBt  had  out.     Ib  the  ftnt 
how  any  RiailaB  ta  his 
co^d  want  anothar  war  In  thla 
atom  bomb  or  no  atom  bomb. 
hiTaAad  the  United 
Suppoae  they  had  got  as  far 


know 
plaee, 

ngcit 


X  «ont 


8ui>poeetha 
•tjitea  in  IMl 


watit  aa  caucagi  i  In  oca  drive,  and  ae  far  weet      ^fj^i^iy^ 


aa  n. 

aa  they 
dn  Te  the 


laytBg  eewythtng  flat 
before  we  finally 
back  tato  the  aaa.  we'd 
h»l  as  many  aikhera  kUled  and  wounded  as 
em  whole  Anxy  amowatad  to  in  IMS.  ao 
t&tti  wa  finlaksd  the  war  with  formatloiM 
fill  Hi  up  With  grandfathers  and  hlgh-echool 

that,  beaklee  combat 
caiiuaMaa.  pra^tleally  half  the  populaUon  of 
Me  •  Toefc  and  ihe  New  ftigUnd  Stotaa.  man. 
,  and  ch^dren,  had  died  of  hunger  and 
killed  by  the  enemy.   Would 


that  make  ue  feel  like  eCartlng  another  wart 
WeU.  that's  about  what  happened  to  the  Rus- 
sians. However  much  they  throw  their 
weight  around,  the  Kamtaas  know  that  what 
they  need  most  Is  abowt  9B  years  et  peace  to 
put  their  country  back  on  Its  feet. 

That's  the  aata  raaaan  I  think  there  win 
be  no  war  wtth  BaHda  far  SMae  time  to  come. 
There  are  other  reasons,  simple  ones  that 
are  easy  to  forget.  The  slae  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R  . 
for  Instance.  The  Russians  arent  cramped 
and  crowded  In  as  the  Oermana  were,  or  the 
Jspanaaa.  They  hare  lebensraum.  And 
their  undeveloped  reeources  are  enormous. 
The  Riisstans  arc  probably  about  as  well  off 
In  that  respect,  and  as  near  to  being  self- 
suffldent.  as  we  are.  Countrlee  that  well 
off  do  not,  as  a  rule,  start  major  wars  of  eon- 
quest.  They  may  do  a  little  casual  grabbln^^. 
If  there's  territory  lying  armmd  loose  that 
they  happen  to  want.  We're  done  that,  our- 
aalvea.  But  they  dont  go  all  out  for  world 
rule  or  downfall. 

Then.  too.  It  looks  as  If  Russia,  In  the  weet 
anyway,  were  coming  to  Its  natural  limit  of 
expansion.  Tou  aometlmee  hear  that  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  has  no  natural  limits,  because 
with  their  nationalities  policy  of  letting  each 
people  have  what  looks  like  a  pretty  Inde- 
pendent set-tip.  and  actually  running  the 
show  through  the  Commxinlst  Party,  they 
can  take  over  any  cotmtry  where  the  party 
can  get  control.  On  paper,  that's  logical. 
Inalde  the  present  boundaries  of  the  D.  8. 
8.  R.  It's  probably  practical.  It  seems  to  work 
all  right  In  the  Byataruaalan.  and  Azerbaijan. 
Kaaak.  and  the  'nukBWBlaii  Republtce.  But 
none  of  thoee  eountrtea  Is  what  you  aar<  I 
wotild  call  a  nation.  They  are  Just  districts 
where  the  people  have  a  local  language  or 
dialect,  and  local  customs  of  their  own.  Now. 
expanding  westward,  tha  Baaahina  baee  eoaae 
into  an  area  where  thSM  are  aome  oM.  tough 
nations.  The  Caeeha  and  tha  Buagarlans, 
the  Poiee.  and  the  Pinne  have  bean  aapar>ie 
peopiee  for  a.loag  time,  and  tokar  sotoe  hard 
knocks,  and  stayed  In  business.  For  more 
then  a  hundred  years  the  old  Caarlst  empire 
tried  to  abeorb  Palaad.  and  the  moat  they 
got  out  of  It  was  a  lot  of  police  work,  and  one 
headache  after  another.  Poland  la  still  a 
nation,  and  there's  ao  people  on  earth  who 
like  the  Ruaalana  lem  than  the  Poles  do. 
The  party  seems  to  be  running  things  In 
Poland  now.  btrt  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  can  go  oa  doing  ao  long  aCtar  the  army 
gets  out.  and  you  still  cant  sit  oomfcrubly 
on  baytmets.  Tou  will  have  noticed  that  al- 
though the  countries  I've  BaaniHtosd  are  all 
Inatde  what's  called  the  Roaalaa  aane  of  tn- 
fluenea.  ami  although  two  of  them  used  to 
be  parte  of  the  old  Russian  smplre.  the 
n.  &  8.  B.  haant  tried  to  include  any  of 
them  In  Its  federal  union.  Ifaybe  the  Rua- 
alana know  that  they  are  approaching  a 
limit. 

8o  far  I  havent  said  anything  about  gya- 
tema  of  Ideas,  about  "Ideologies."  because 
I'm  not  sura  how  much  sueh  things  really 
matter  In  lioeoow.  But  tha  people  who  keep 
warning  us  against  Russia  say  that  Ideologies 
do  matter,  so  notice  this.  It's  true  thst  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  is  what  we  can  a  totalitarian'* 
state.  In  fact,  the  Italians  and  the  Oermans 
copied  the  one-party  system  from  the  Bol- 
Bhevlka.  And  It's  true  that  Oommtmlat  prop- 
aganda, like  Nasi  propaganda,  talks  about 
tomorrow  the  world."  But  thare'a  a  big 
ThM  Commnntata  dont  have  aay 
race  theory.  Their  hope  of  expansion 
depandi  on  CQaunualat  revolutlona.  on  revo- 
lutions made  ta  aadi  country  mainly,  at 
least,  by  tha  people  buMa  It.  (Revoiution- 
Isu  alwaya  think  their  brand  of  revolutton  la 
going  to  spread  all  over  the  world.  Ijota  of 
AbmtImm  thoQght  ours  would  after  1718; 
moat  of  the  Prench  thought  thatn  would 
after  iTki) .  If  the  Communist  theory  provea 
to  be  vront— tf  tiM  paqpla  oC  the  rest  of  the 
world  chooaa  not  to  ba  OoaamunlBts.  then 
that's  another  limit  to  Russian  ezpanalon. 
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excuse.  In  the  long  run,  the  problem  In 
those  borderlands  of  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope IS  the  eame  aa  the  problem  all  over  the 
world.  If  the  things  we  believe  in.  demo- 
cratic government,  and  personal  liberty  and 
private  enterprise  are  going  to  win  out.  then 
the  economy  that  supports  these  things  has 
got  to  be  made  to  yield  a  decent  living,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  security,  and  a  reasonable 
hope  for  the  great  mass  cf  the  people.  Mis- 
ery and  Insecurity,  gross  injustice  and  op- 
pression, hatred  between  rich  and  poor,  are 
all  so  many  invitations  to  communism  to 
step  In.  If  we  can  help  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope make  some  kind  of  democratic  economy 
work,  we  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  com- 
mun  sm  there,  any  more  tLan  we  need  to  te 
afraid  of  It  over  here  if  we  can  keep  our  own 
economy  working. 

The  toughest  problem  is  the  dlfOculty  of 
wor!:lng  with  the  Rvsslans— their  isolation- 
ism. They  are  suspicious  of  us  and  our  mo- 
tives, and  they  guard  their  national  sover- 
eignty. Some  of  the  reasons  for  their  acting 
that  way  are  pretty  complicated,  but  the 
biggest  and  slmplost  Is  fear.  They  are  afraid 
of  138 — ^more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are  of  them. 
They  feel  as  sure  that  we  want  to  overrun 
their  government  and  force  them  to  accept 
a  capitalist  system  as  any  of  us  do  that  they 
are  out  to  undermine  the  American  way  of 
life.  In  the  past,  we've  both  given  each 
other  reasons  for  being  afraid  of  each  other, 
but  we'd  better  both  get  over  It.  There's 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  that  kind  of 
fear.  We've  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
live  together  In  spite  of  our  differences.  If  we 
want  to  Uve  at  all.  I  think  we  can.  It  will 
take  time.  but.  as  I've  said.  I  dont  think 
the  Russians  want  to  fight  now.  We  shall 
have  the  time,  if  we  know  how  to  use  it. 
Maybe  as  years  from  now  It  will  seem  ab- 
surd that  anybody  should  ever  have  thought 
we'd  have  to  fight  the  Russians.  Maybe, 
given  time,  the  UN  wUl  grow  up  to  be  big 
enough  to  step  between  any  two  nations  that 
grow  angry  or  afraid.  Maybe.  25  years  from 
now.  it  will  seem  absurd  to  think  of  flghUng 
wars  at  all.    It  Is,  of  course. 

Anyway,  fellow.  If  I  were  you.  thats  the 
way  I'd  irfay  It.  I  think  I  know  how  you  feel. 
Part  of  your  uneasiness  is  rational  enough. 
There  cotild  be  another  war  which  would 
bust  up  all  your  plans,  and  make  all  this 
effort  you  are  putting  in  Just  so  much  waste. 
That's  a  chance  you  have  to  take.  But  part 
of  what  you  feel  U  Just  the  resUessness  and 
depreeslon  that  catches  up  with  aU  of  us 
when  we  look  ahead  and  see  nothing  but  a 
long  stretch  of  hard  work,  and  decisions  to 
make,  and  chances  of  faUure.  and  less  money 
and  leas  fun  than  we'd  like  to  have.  It  jn  t 
Just  what  you  thought  life  would  be  like 
when  you  got  out  "f  the  service.  U  it?  Just 
getting  along  on  what  Uncle  Sam  allows  you. 
and  what  he'U  stand  for  your  earning  on  the 
side  is  tough  going  with  prices  the  way  they 
are.  and  I  suppose  Its  tougher  stUl  to  see 
some  of  the  boys  who  got  out  when  you  did 
earning  more  in  a  week  than  you  can  scrape 
together  In  a  month.  I'm  not  going  to  argue 
with  you  about  that  part  of  It.  Tou  knowaU 
the  reasons  in  favor  of  an  education  as  weU 
as  I  do.  We  went  over  them  together  on 
more  than  one  night  watch.  If  you  ve 
changed  your  mind  now.  well.  It's  yow  We, 
and  you  must  decide  for  yourse";  ^?][^T  J*" 
dde  on  your  own  terms.  Don't  let  the  head- 
lines and  the  commentators  get  you  aU  mUed 

"'ut  me  remind  you.  though,  of  one  of  the 
things  we  talked  about.  We  "g^^  ^"J 
that  there  might  be  another  war.  butthat 
there  didn't  need  to  be.  If  enough  people 
had  really  understood  what  was  goli^  on. 
we  said,  there  need  not  have  been  World 
War  n.  To  avoid  another  one,  we  said  we 
needed,  most  of  all.  better  Informed  people, 
people  who  knew  more  about  the  world  they 
lived  in.  And  we  agreed  that  It  was  every 
man's  duty  to  learn  as  much  as  he  could 
and  to  help  Influence  hU  neighbors,  and  not 


to  give  up  hoping  and  working  for  a  peaceful 
world.  That  used  to  be  a  part  of  your  plan,  a 
part  of  your  reason  for  going  to  college.  I 
dont  think  anything  that  has  happened  so 
far  need  make  us  lose  hope.  That  was  the 
trouble  last  time,  you  remember;  too  many 
people  lost  hope  too  soon.  Too  many  peo- 
ple, especially  here  In  America,  forgo*  about 
the  world,  and  scrambled  for  their  own  profit 
and  their  own  safety.  At  the  end.  too  many 
people,  especially  In  Eurrpe.  acted  as  If  they 
were  paralyzed  with  fear,  because  they  were 
certf  In  that  the  worst  was  bound  to  happen. 
Indiilcrence  and  despair  and  panic — those 
are  the  surcot  ways  to  Invite  catastrophe. 
You've  got  to  have  some  faith  In  life  If 
you're  going  to  go  on  living  at  all.  And  U 
you  want  a  better  and  safer  world  to  live  In. 
maybe  It's  up  to  you  to  lend  a  band.  That 
mifcht  be  a  reason  you've  forgotten  for  fln- 
Ishlns  that  degree. 

One  last  word.  Bob.  Tou  dont  have  to 
wait  until  you  are  out  of  college  to  start  lend- 
ing a  hand.  Take  those  past-midnight  dis- 
cussions you  tell  me  about.  Get  into  them 
with  both  feet.  Talk  up  the  UN.  Point  out 
hew  bitter  words  between  nations  may  be  a 
hopeful  sign  rather  than  a  discouraging  one. 
If  the  fur  flies  over  International  conference 
tables,  that  may  mean  that  the  cards  are  face 
up  on  those  tables,  as  they  should  be.  The 
hotter  the  discussion,  the  more  it  establishes 
the  principle  that  words  and  not  wars,  open 
dlscussiim  rather  than  guile  and  trickery,  are 
the  best  ways  to  settle  differences  between 
nations.  If  you  can  influence,  even  slightly, 
only  a  down  of  the  boys  you  know,  you  may 
be  influencing  a  dosen  families,  and  In  the 
end  a  dosen  coountmltles.  That's  the  way 
public  opinion  Is  formed  in  this  country,  and, 
when  it  is  formed,  the  Oovcrnment  In  Wash- 
ington does  what  the  people  expect  It  to  do. 
That's  how  democracy  works. 
Tours, 

OassRT  MArrmoLT. 


New  Labor  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLORn>A  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  editorials  we  read  today  about  the 
new  labor  bill  are  intemperate  and  ex- 
cessive in  their  descriptions  of  it.  Th6se 
which  are  against  it  make  use  of  the 
words  such  as.  "Fascist,  slave  labor,  mod- 
erate murder."  and  othw  extreme  de- 
scriptions, while  avid  proponents  de- 
scribe it  as  "Utopian  decree,  panacea,  and 
cure-aU."  It  Is  therefore  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  read  an  editorial  which  de- 
scribes the  Taft-Hartley  bUl  in  what  I 
think  is  reasonable,  sane,  and  sensible 
language  and  which  points  out  its  ob- 
vious weaknesses  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  its  many  good  provisions. 
Such  an  editorial  Is  this  one  from  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun  Tropics  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  the  edification 
of  aU  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

mW   LABOa   SSA 

Nearly  every  alert  cltlaen  and  medium  of 
Information  wUl  comment  on  the  8e^*«'« 
action  yesurday  In  over-rldlng  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  hill,  as 
they  did  after  the  House  acUon  a  few  days 

*"'Smart  politics"  or  "such  a  bill  had  to 
come "  or  "President  Truman  was  right"  or 


some  other  theme  will  be  taken.  Throvigh 
It  all  what  Is  the  situation,  how  will  it  affect 
labor  and  capital-nuinagement.  what  good 
or  harm  will  the  meastue  do  In  our  national 
economy? 

President  Truman,  In  vetoing  the  bill,  said 
It  "would  reverse  the  basic  direction  of  our 
national  labor  policy,"  that  Is  would  cause 
more  strikes,  not  fewer.  He  painted  a  g'oomy 
picture. 

On  the  other  hand  proponents  of  the  la- 
bor-control or  labor  union-control  bill  Insist 
that  It  means  the  revamping  of  a  labor  pro- 
gram that  had  run  Its  course,  that  labor 
leaders  had  caused  the  public's  stampede  for 
strike-ending,  for  disturbance  In  Industry 
that  retarded  production,  etc.  etc. 

Labor  Is  still  here;  there  will  be  work  for 
all;  the  unions  will  not  be  destroyed:  plants 
and  shops  will  continue  operation;  wagee 
will  be  paid.  Such  conditions  must  and  will 
persist.  Plainly,  the  labor  bill  was  evolved, 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
because  the  general  public  got  tired  of  labor- 
management  turmoil.  Leaders  of  great 
masses  of  loyal  and  dependable,  patriotic, 
and  true  Americans  who  make  labor  para- 
mount outran  their  privilege.  That  would 
seem  to  be  a  blunt  way  of  finding  a  basis  for 
the  bill. 

Henceforth  the  country  hopes  for  peace. 
High  pressure,  flllbtisterlng  tactics,  lobbying 
against  the  bill  had  no  effect.  The  Sen- 
ators and  the  Representatives  felt  that  the 
public  wanted  surcease  from  labor-manage- 
ment trouble,  and  so  voted. 

Labor,  so  essential  to  wlnnltig  a  great  war. 
Is  still  as  loyal  to  the  country  as  before,  t^e 
leadership  only  mtist  trim  Its  sails  to  meet 
the  new  era  In  labor  relations.  One  might 
say  It  is  a  change  that  came  about  from  the 
Ill-fated.  Ill-timed,  and  lll-concelved  sit- 
down  strikes  of  a -decade  ago. 

The  bin  protects  the  national  welfare,  out- 
laws the  closed  ahop,  secondary  boycotta. 
and  Jxirladlctlonal  disputes.  Labor,  no  more 
than  mansgement.  needs  to  bury  Itself  In 
gloom,  not  In  this  land  dedicated  to  free 
enterprise  where  the  laboring  man  like  his 
associate  cltisens  enjoys  the  greatest  of  demo- 
cratic blessings. 


Doing  Notfainf  No  Way  Ta  Sdva  a 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLOSma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  Include 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald  which  discusses  the  failure  of  this 
Congress  to  do  anything  about  the  dras- 
tic housing  problem.  I  hope  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  read  it. 


DOnfO    NOTHIKO    HO    WAT    TO    SOLVS    A 

A  concerted  effort  Is  being  made  thU  week 
to  win  Congressional  enactment  of  the  Talt- 
Elender-Wagner  hovising  bill. 

Representatives  of  more  than  30  national 
organlaatlons  endorsing  the  measure  have 
scheduled  a  meeting  with  Its  sponsors  in 
Washington  todsy. 

One  of  the  orgsnlsatlons.  the  United  States 
Conference  c  Mayors,  has  published  an 
Illustrated  Iwochure  suesslng  the  bill's  pro- 
visions for  slum  clearance  and  low-rent 
public  hotislng.  "America  Cannot  Afford 
Slums"  Is  the  title  of  the  booklet. 

Among  lU  telling  polnU  U  a  chart  headed 
"Slums  drain  off  far  more  than  their  share 
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ee  ild  be  buUl . 

me  biU  alai  >  prondea  tba  maana  for  tlXm' 
In  itlnf  bf  re<  onstructton  of  whol*  Wl^tad 
ai«i  aa  such  aa  Miami's  central  NagM  tfMrlet. 

a«t  l0V>rw  t  houalBg— msanlng  pnjwtfi 
suialdlMd  bj  the  Federal  OovernaaBt— 
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ae'-eral  MUa  U  be  acted  upon  separataly. 


Jmx  saying  the  Taft-Blender-Wagner  bUl 
li  Md  wont  « ire  the  bomtag  abortage.  Op- 
po  lanu  alMnl  I  vnfes  19  tn  tiM  IM*  tte*  do- 
Inf   nothing  Ip  no  way  to  aolva  a  probl« 
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miHSlOW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  iLUANDER  WILET 

or  wnoomnt 

OF  TBI  UN11U>  8TA' 

Mckiat.  Jul9  7.  l$47 


or  TBS  SINi  TC 


Mr.  WnJT.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
tBuABmu  0  Mxseitt  that  there  be  printed 
ll  y»  Appen  lix  of  the  Ricots  the  text  of 
a  radio  addr  ss  which  I  delivered  on  the 
Bcurth  of  .  uly  over  ?naconsln  rmdio 
stitlons.  Tie  subject  of  this  address 
wiis  The  Met  inlng  of  America's  Birthday 
in  Our  Time  1. 

llxerc  beii «  no  objection,  the  addren 
wjis  wderedjto  he  printed  in  the  Rscou>. 
as  f  olkMn 

n  ts  also 
hidepead- 
Is  ro- 
ths Mrth 


tK  lhoMrttM^y 
Of  sry 

ec^ce  Day. 
bem. 


Amerlcui's 


Amerfcane 

oC  U&de  8am.  H 
Mrtbday.    On 

American,  so  to  a 
Amsrtean 


esKintad  for  n 

poice.  fire,  hoflth  and  oHmt 

T'trtuaa  of  lo  v>rant  bamlDf  la  vipiac  «u« 
slv  oaa'  high  so  it  of  law  enfutuiwir.  health. 
an  t  walfara  aa  vteas  haea  besB  dMMnstratad 
in  mami  by  tl  M  pr«|Mli  eeaifMsd  la  U 
«a.  Thay  proi  tdad  OMre  than  1,000  dweUtng 
aaita  U»  faiBl  las  which  had  itvad  la  aluma. 

CMBB*.  dlBM  M.  area,  and  >»T*»JJ*.J'y""' 

lattabttanu  o   these  low-rnt  IBlts. 

A«ore  were  1  lannad.  but  tta  ffogram  waa 
halted  when  iH  available  funda  ware  dedl-      dead 
sa)4d  to  war  e  aergency  housing. 

Oaa  of  the  t  rar  devslopsMMita  administered 
by  the  Miami  Bousing  Authority  ts  Victory 


of  his  paisoMl  frssdsm  and  that 
tsBatr eovBtryMsn.  ItisafOla 
oseaalea.  laeiuag  aMaalag  eassps  htstarieally: 
rather  It  ts  a  living  reality  to  every  adult  and 
chOd  sf  our  land. 

0«  ths  CM  feVBdrad  aad  seventy-flrat 
birthday  off  our  beloved  Aaserlaa.  there  la  a 
teelix^  of  pride  la  every  A—rlBsa  fetsaal.  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  all  the  bleestnp  that 
wa  enjoy,  and  a  feeling  of  hope  lor  the 
future. 

■very  day.  we  might  say.  ta  Independanca 
Day  for  our  land.  Tet  tt  Is  Otttng  that  one 
particiilar  day  shanM  fee  sst  salde  tor  con- 
•MraUon  and  seaaBsasstatlea  st  the  valiant 
ot  July  4.  irra,  when  the  aOgMleet 
declaration  of  human  freedom  wm  pro- 
claimed to  all  mankind. 

I  am  grateful  to  this  sutlen  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  at  this  time.  I  hope 
that  I  may  exprees  the  though  u  which  many 
of  our  cltlaens  feel  and.  particularly,  which 
many  oC  ta  ta  the  Oorigrei  In  Washington 
fsel.  apeakhag  to  you  at  this  time  in  your 
homee  and  elsewhera  glvee  me  a  feeling  of 
being  home  again  la  our  own  StaU. 


ow  xHBBPniosarcs  bat 
Bight  now.  aa  you  know.  Ck>ngress  Is  pro- 
raartli^  toward  what  la  espected  to  be  the 
end  of  lU  Axat  aeealon  at  the  doee  of  thla 
month.  Ws  hava  met  great  ehallengee  dur- 
ing the  6  months  aincs  we  convaned.  and 
there  are  stUl  mighty  ehallengee  up  ahead  on 
the  domeetle  and  the  foreign  scene. 

But  I  believe  tliat  we  will  be  adequau  to 
them,  that  we  wiu  fulfill  the  truat  which  the 
of  ITM  plaoed  In  ua. 


ova  stTBJScr  how 
We  are  eanslderlng  now  the  subject  of 
Independence  Day  In  th«  stoaale  age.  Of 
course.  In  any  age  there  la  a  oerUln  lasting 
meaning  of  Independence,  a  certain  enduring 
set  of  qualltlea  and  characterlstlce  which 
wlthatand  the  ehangee  of  time.  Tet  ws 
know  that  when  the  firar.  atomic  tMmb  was 
releaaed  at  Hiroshima,  the  world  entered  a 
new  era  of  mlracxUoua  dlscoverlee.  Many 
of  otir  concepu  underwent  a  tremendous 
change.  And  we  have  attll  but  touched 
the  hem  of  the  garment,  eo  to  apeak,  of  thu 
new  era. 

But  flist  let  us  go  baok  to  that  eventful 
day  171  years  ago  wbsa  a  graup  of  men  sat 
In  a  plain  red-tartcfe  building  In  Philadel- 
phia In  the  State  Houae  there.  Ball  a  hun- 
dred delegates  had  come  to  aAi  their 
aignaturea  to  a  geswnaat.  It  waa  a  boM 
deeuBMnt,  defying  on*  of  the  aUghtieet 
powers  of  that  time,  n  waa  a  documents 
ths  Dsclaratioa  of  tndapendsnce— which 
was  ta  bsoossa  one  of  tlM  great  laadsaarks 
la  IBs  history  of  a^aa'a  fight  for  freedom. 

Tha  delegatee  that  day  In  July  ITTS 
haaabia  aaea.  Thara  was  a  farmer  named 
ThsMM  JSflSBSoa.  a  printer  named  Buxja- 
mln  ftanklln.  and  John  Adams.  Robert 
LlTlngatoo.  and  John  Hancock  and  othera. 

By  around  2  o'clock  that  day  Uie  great 
document— the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
anca—had  been  signed.  A  little  boy  ran 
froaa  the  doorway  into  the  street  with  up- 
llftod  MSM  aad  gave  the  tidings  of  the  birth 
of  the  new  nation  to  the  crowd  that  had 
UBimrilril  outalde.  The  little  boy  gave  ths 
word  to  the  saan  who  were  waltliag  to  ring 
tha  great  liberty  BalL 

On  that  boll  there  was  this  message :  "Pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  land;  unto  all  the  tn- 
habltanta  thereof." 

The  maaaage  on  this  ben  eras  Ibal  apokan 
to  If  oaee  on  Mount  Stnai  by  Ood :  "Proclaim 
Ubarty  throaghoat  the  land;  unto  aU  tha  la- 
habttanta  thereof." 

The  baU  pealed  forth  the  nawa  oX  Ub«rty. 
That  BMHaaga  waat  aot  only  to  tha  people 
of  the  iBiant  Thhtoea  Cotonlea  but  the  mea- 
sage  encircled  the  globe. 

Thna  American  liberty  took  as  tta  keynote 
tiM  sptrttual  meeeage  from  asi  high.    It  waa 
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had  aol  bean  able  to  rseonoUs  vduitsvar  dlf- 
taranoea  they  had  in  favor  of  cobsbmb  agree* 

HMOt. 

Unity,  a  wining  dealrs  to  lubmsrgs  minor 
glHigreements.  so  as  to  protect  tha  oommon 
good  is  an  objective  we  must  all  bear  in  mind. 

But  eooperatlon  doea  not  only  apply  do- 
■MStlcsUy  to  our  homee.  our  work  places;  it 
obviously  appUea  to  the  International  ecene 
SB  weU. 

Foreign  cooperation 

Cooperation  is  the  supplement  of  national 
independence  In  the  world  picture.  Our  con- 
ception of  world  cooperotton  has  changed 
aince  the  days  when  Oeorge  Washington 
warned  ua  against  any  foreign  entanglemenu 
and  urged  us  "not  to  quit  our  own."  To  be 
sure,  we  still  prize  ss  dearly  as  ever  our 
freedom  of  speech,  of  conscience,  of  the  prc^s, 
of  assembly,  of  worship.  We  still  treasure 
our  self-determination  and  our  ability  to 
forge  our  own  deetlny  by  our  own  hands  and 
minds. 

Yet.  we  realise  that  In  this  atomic  age  time 
and  spoce  exist  no  more.  Man's  Ingenuity 
and  Inventions  have  contracted  the  world. 
Atomic  energy,  rocket  power,  and  other  dls- 
coverlee hsve  put  every  nation  in  every  other 
nation's  back  yard.  The  Implications  of  this 
are  clear. 

Our  national  destiny  Is  Interwoven  with 
the  deetlnlee  of  foreign  peoples,  whether  we 
hke  It  or  not.  Economic  and  political  storms 
Bom  acroas  the  sea  bring  storms  in  our  own 
country  and  vice  versa.  We  still  believe 
Bonetheless,  that  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
an  American  foreign  policy,  designed  for  our 
enlightened  self-interest.  At  the  some  time, 
we  are  aeeklng  to  make  the  United  Nations 
Organisation,  which  U  Just  2  years  old,  a 
living,  vital  organism  for  peace.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  Americans  have  dem- 
onstrated the  win.  intent,  and  purpoae  for 
peace,  and  we  expect  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  do  likewise. 

TKS  UKXTD  STATX3  AND  BUSSU 

We  know  that  we  are  Mvlng  In  one  world 
geographically,  but  we  are  living  In  two 
worlda  aplrlttially,  economically  and  poUU- 
sally.  The  Stare  and  Strlpee  fioau  ever  cur 
hutd.  but  It  eonfrunU  the  Red  fiag  of  the 
hammer  and  sickle,  already  floating  ovtx 
one-eixth  of  *he  earth. 

The  Unltec  SUtee  and  tha  Soviet  Union 
appear  to  be  conteetlng.  whether  we  admit  It 
or  not,  not  only  for  the  independence  of  gov- 
ammenta  throughout  tha  world  and  for  the 
eontrol  of  reeouroee,  but  for  the  minds  of 
aaen. 

X  am  sstlsfled.  however,  thst  with  strength 
and  courage,  we  can.  under  Ood.  achievs  a 
basU  of  understanding  with  Russia,  and  1 
hope  we  can  achieve  a  Just  and  lasUng  peace. 

Our  Independence,  then.  In  foreign  policy 
la  an  independence  of  freemen,  who  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  cooperate  with  their  foreign 
cousins  but  who  fiercely  prise  their  own 
self-determination  of  policy. 

COMCLUSION 

My  feUow  citlaens.  you  and  1  have  brlefiy 
contemplated  the  history  of  Independence 
Day.  We  have  aeen  some  of  the  lessons  of 
this  occasion.  We  have  felt  the  need  lor  re- 
consecratlon  of  ourselves  to  the  prlndplee  of 
July  4,  1778.  We  say  now,  aa  the  youngster 
said,  in  effect,  that  eummer  day  171  years 
ago  ouUlde  the  Philadelphia  State  House: 
"Let  freedom  ring,  lef  frcedonr  ring." 

We  say:  "Let  the  Uberty  Bell  peal  forth 
the  measage.  'ProcUlm  liberty  throughout  all 
the  earth  and  unto  all  the  inhabitanU  there- 
of.'" 

And  we  say  in  our  hearts  the  words  of  a 
poet: 

"Let  Independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  It  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prUrs, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  sMes!" 


A«erictn  RelttioBs  With  Rutiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TtNNBSSn 

IN  TRI  SENATE  OP  THl  UNTTBD  STATU 
Mondcy,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Clergyman  Wants  United 
States  To  Get  Tough  With  Russia,"  con- 
taining excerpts  from  a  sermon  delivered 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Walter  Rowc  Courtenay, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nashville.  Tenn.  He  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  trying  to  appease  Rus- 
sia is  lilce  tossing  fire  into  straw  and 
expecting  the  straw  not  to  bum.  This  is 
good  reading,  and  I  commend  It  to  every- 
one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 


CUtBCTMAM   WANTS  UNrm   STATaS  TO  OST 

Touoa  WITH  Rinsu 

Dr.  Walter  Rowe  Courtenay,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  stood  In  his  pulpit 
yesterday  morning  and  got  some  things  off 
his  chest. 

"Trying  to  appease  Rtissia  U  like  tossing  fire 
Into  straw  and  expecting  the  straw  not  to 
bum,"  he  said,  and  added: 

'It's  time,  right  now,  for  the  United  States 
State  Department  to  drop  Its  talk,  treatlee. 
and  bungling  elTorU  to  placate  Stalin. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  get  tough,  quick— be- 
fore It's  too  late. 

"When  the  Russians  get  the  atom  bomb. 
we  should  be  wise  eno\igh  to  know,  from  bit- 
ter espcrlence.  that  then  It  will  be  too  late." 

Dr.  Courtenay  spoke  before  approximately 
850  people  in  the  church  auditorium.  Bla 
addreea  was  also  broadcast  by  radio  sUUon 
W8M. 

"Trying  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world,  while 
we  *yes'  the  Russians,  will  netsr  soIts  ths 
problem,"  the  minister  said. 

"At  preaent,"  continued  Or.  Ootirtenay, 
"the  Russians  have  N  hssvUy  armed,  well- 
trained  divisions  In  Europe,  while  the  United 
Statee  has  S  divisions  of  haatUy  tralnsd,  un- 
happy, and  dlaaatltfied  young  men.  trying  ua- 
sucoeesfully  to  police  a  asMOl  paH  of  the  area 
m  which  this  country  fought  to  ths  death 
Just  a  little  more  than  a  years  ago." 

UTTLS  MOSS  TRAM  MTTfl 

"From  what  I  can  learn,  through  oonsult- 
ln3  the  best-Informed  sources.  United  Stotee 
mUltary  air  power  now  la  little  more  than  a 
myth. 

"Two  years  ago.  It  was,  without  question, 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  Now.  the  recent 
report  of  the  Compton  Commission  describee 
It  as  a  hoUow  shell,  so  obvtously.  the  quae- 
tlon  arlsee:  How  long  wUl  It  be  before  we 
are  hopelessly  outclassed — and  how  can  we 
prevent  thla  alarming  state  of  affairs? 

"I  understand  that  at  present  the  United 
SUtes  has  less  then  3.000  modern  fighting 
planes  available.  Russia  has  more  than  14.- 
000  modem  combat  planea— ready  to  take 
the  air. 

"This  comparison  alone  la  frightening. 

Dr.  Courtenay  told  hla  llateners  he  dis- 
liked very  much  the  risk  he  was  taking  in 
being  considered  an  alarmist,  but  he  added 
that  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  "try  to  arouse 
the  people  of  the  United  Stotee  to  the  obvi- 
ous danger  of  the  present  slttiation." 

He  said  he  did  not  approve,  entirely,  of 
President  Truman's  ctirrent  plan  for  uni- 
versal military  training,  but  he  thought  thU 


country  needed  a  aaMIs  striking  toros  of 
mors  than  a  mUlloD  mm.  oapabls  ot  op- 
sratUig  In  the  tropica,  in  the  Arctio  aad 
throughout  the  world— and  he  added: 

"Such  a  force  doee  not  eslet  at  preaent— 
nor  la  It  in  prospect." 

COMMtlNISTS  A  DAMSSS 

"Communists  In  ths  United  SUtee  are  an 
sver-preeent  danger."  aald  the  paator.  "Ws 
were  allocked,  sometime  ago,  when  the  Os* 
nadian  Govsmment  dlscoTsrsd  Basslaa  spiss 
calmly  working  in  govsnunsnt  oAoss  doss 
to  the  sourcee  of  vital  millUry  Information. 

"Now  we  Ond.  much  to  our  oonaternatlon. 
that  the  aame  situation  exists  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  I  read  last  week,  to  my  eurprlee.  tlut 
the  Stato  Department  had  discharged  aev- 
eral  Communlsta— and  that  several  other 
sxispects  disappeared  mysteriously. 

"How  did  these  people  get  their  jobe  in 
the  first  place?  That'a  what  I'd  like  to  know. 
That's  wh't  dtlsene  of  the  United  Stotee 
are  entitled  to  know,  but  I  dotibt  very  much 
if  they  win  find  out." 

Dr.  Courtenay  pointed  out  that  in  the 
two  moet  recent  previous  ware  In  which 
the  United  States  had  been  involved  It  had 
been  poeeible,  from  an  Industrial  etandpolat, 
to  ezpaxut  with  the  emergency. 

"Then."  aald  the  speaker,  "we  had 
months— even  yeara  when  wa  needed  them. 
But  In  the  futxire  the  time  limit  may  be 
weeks — even  days,  or  poaalbly  It  will  not 
ezlat.  ' 

"Dont  dtaeount  the  Red  menace,"  urged 
the  clergyman.  "It  can  be  the  red  of  blood 
and  doom— or  It  can  be  the  red  of  the  sun- 
rise heralding  tho  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

"It'a  strictly  up  to  us." 


ApprapriatiaB  for  Intermal  Rstsbm 
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or 

HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AITW 

ifonddy,  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  BOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  false  economy  drive  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan-controUed  Eightieth  Congreu 
la  the  acme  of  extravagance  as  proved 
by  a  letter  which  I  received  from  an  hon* 
est  hard-working  employee  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department,  sixth  Cali- 
fornia collection  district. 

Appended  to  the  letter  is  an  analysis 
of  the  money  recovered  by  the  96  men 
whose  services  are  to  be  terminated  July 
16, 1947.  It  shows  that  these  96  men  re- 
covered during  the  calendar  year  1946 
$3,623,832  from  Uxpayers  of  1943.  money 
which  would  have  been  lost  if  their  re- 
turns had  not  been  personally  audited  by 
the  field  collectors.  The  letter  also  in- 
dicates that  the  internal  revenue  agents 
are  3  years  behind  in  their  auditing  due 
to  present  lack  of  personneL 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Chit  HounzLS. 

Congressman.   Nineteenth   Cali/omim 

District.     House     Ojjloe     Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IteAB  Cnzt:  This  Is  an  open  letter  to  ths 
CongresB  of  the  United  Stotee  regarding 
what  I  think  Is  a  stroke  at  the  f  ovmdatlon  of 
oxnr  democracy.  That  Is,  the  elimination  of 
several  thousand  Government  employeee 
from   the   most   vital   department   of    the 
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Of  TVS  HODSS  or  RKPnaBBfT  ATTW 
Wednesday.  Julw  2.  1947 

Ux.  REED  ol  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. CO  June  26.  1947.  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
3M9  to  amend  section  61  of  the  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  to  equalise  Federal  In- 
come taxes  upon  married  persons.  A 
comparison  of  tax  payable  on  sped* 
fted  net  incomes  by  a  husband  and  wife 
residing  tn  a  noncommunity  and  In  a 
community  property  State  indicates  the 
necessity  for  such  legislation. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  which  presents 
the  picture  of  discrimination  as  be- 
tween noncommunity  and  community 
property  States: 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

Dl  in  UtXMi  OP  MVUMbMKTAimB 

Tuesdan.  Jun*  24.  194T 

Mr.  BBNUBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leay*  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rtcoas.  I  include  herewith  tho 
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democratic,  according  to  the  American  defi- 
nition of  democracy  as  modified  to  meet  the 
orlenUl  needs. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  such  a  de- 
mocracy, according  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Archer  L. 
Lerch.  the  military  governor  of  Korea,  the 
right  of  everyone  to  take  part  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  acceptance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
majority,  occe  everyone  has  participated  and 
spoken. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  want  a 
government  which  Is  democratic  according 
to  their  standards,  which  means  domination 
by  the  Communists,  since  they  regard  all 
other  parties  as  being  undemocratic. 

We  might  abandon  southern  Korea,  but 
if  we  did  the  Russians  would  move  in  from 
the  north  and  all  of  Korea  would  become 
communistic.  This  would  be  a  serious  threat 
to  the  democratic  reforms  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  In  Japan. 

If  the  United  States  and  Russia  were  to 
agree  to  withdraw  from  Korea  simultaneously 
the  result  would  be  the  same.  First,  there 
would  be  clvU  war  between  north  and  south 
Korea  In  which  the  Conmiunlst- trained  army 
of  north  Korea  would  have  a  decided  advan- 
ti^e.  Moreover,  such  a  war  eventually  might 
mvolve  the  major  powers. 

Bo  what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  democrpcy  in  southern  Korea 
so  that  they  will  grow  and  flourish,  and  to 
train  Koreans  In  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  eaUblUhed  a  provisional  legisla- 
tive assembly  In  southern  Korea,  consisting 
of  00  members,  of  which  half  were  elected  by 
the  people  and  half  appointed  by  General 
■odge.  Another  assembly  is  to  be  chosen 
soon,  with  sll  the  members  to  be  elected. 
Thto  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  election  laws 
are  revised  to  permit  universal  suffrage,  re- 
placing the  system  tinder  which  only  the 
head  man  in  each  family  casts  a  vote. 

We  have  also  appointed  Korean  adminis- 
trators in  every  top  government  position, 
who  work  with  the  American  authorities. 
Our  policy  to  to  train  them,  so  that  American 
military  supervision  can  be  withdrawn  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Ohloans  that  Gen- 
eral Hodge's  K  rean  advtoer  to  Dr.  Myo-Mook 
Lee.  who  was  graduated  from  Moimt  Union 
College  at  Alliance  in  1928  and  who  also  at- 
tcaded  Syracuse,  Boston,  and  Harvard  Unl- 
versitlea. 

We  have  also  encouraged  Koreans  to  or- 
ganlae  pollt'cal  parties.  There  are  more 
than  aoo  such  parties.  The  chairman  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  and  president  of 
Mln  Bo  Sha.  The  Voice  of  the  People,  a 
newspaper  publtohed  In  Seoul,  to  Woon  Hong 
Lyuh.  who  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Wooster  In  1918.  Incidentally,  he  Is  s 
ferolker  of  Woon  Hyung  Lyuh.  former  or- 
ffwl^^  of  a  Communist-front  party. 

The  future  of  Korea  Is  far  from  clear.  But 
thto  much  to  certain:  Democracy's  only  toe- 
hold on  the  continent  of  Asto  to  in  southern 
Korea.  We  cannot  pull  out  and  allow  thto 
oasto  of  democracy  to  be  engulfed  by  com- 
munism without  losing  face  throughout  the 
Far  Bast  and  imperiling  the  success  of  our 
effnts  to  democratise  Japan  and  to  establish 
pToAtable  trade  relations  with  the  Orient. 


Two  HaMired  and  Seyenty  BiiUon  Dellari 
Income  by  19757 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  uannaoTA 
nc  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVM 

Monday,  July  7.  1947 
Ut.  HAQEN.    lifr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
realiac  ttiat  waro  and  depression  are 


caused  by  greed,  avarice,  and  lust  for 
power.  Cartels  have  dominated  much  of 
our  international  trade. 

It  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  many 
firms  realize  that  a  "dog-eat-dog"  phi- 
losophy of  business  must  be  fought,  not 
by  Government  control  and  bureaucracy 
but  bv  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  trade 
associations  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  this  campaign  takes  hold 
of  the  imagination  of  those  who  must 
lead  Americr  in  the  future,  because,  after 
all,  it  is  the  Idealism  of  the  few  which, 
throughout  history,  has  lighted  the  way 
for  the  millions. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Homestead  Valve  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Coraopolis.  Pa.,  in  which  P.  E.  Schuch- 
man,  the  secretary-treasurer,  bad  the 
following  to  say: 

Attached  is  the  first  of  s  series  of  institu- 
tional advertisements  which  our  company  has 
seen  fit  to  sponsor. 

Our  aim  is  so  simple  that  Its  Import  may 
not  be  realized  at  first,  but  some  considera- 
tion will  reveal,  we  believe,  that  somewhere 
along  the  route  between  our  boyhood  cays 
and  man's  estate  we  have  mislaid  an  im- 
portant Ingredient  to  happy  though  spirited 
living.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  team- 
work in  business. 

Even  in  our  most  simple  childhood  games 
we  played  within  a  prescribed  limit — a  code — 
and  so  do  we  in  the  field  of  business,  except 
that  for  some  obscure  reason  we  seem  to  shy 
away  from  setting  down  the  code  of  business 
behavior  so  that  all  may  be  sure  that  they 
understand  and  act  within  the  limits  that 
will  permit  each  of  us  to  be  always  at  our  best 
In  business  relations. 

The  price  paid  for  thto  blind  spot  to,  of 
course,  "booms  and  busts."  With  thto  con- 
clusion you  will,  no  doubt,  agree,  since  It  to 
not  monopoly  or  any  similar  bugaboo  but 
rather  lack  of  economic  balance  that  has  been 
and  IS  our  source  of  weakness  in  btuiness 
relations. 

Following  are  the  contents  of  the  ad- 
vertisement above  mentioned: 

Two  HtTKDtSD  AMO  SCVSMTT  BiLUON  DOLLAIS 
iNCom  BT    1975? 

An  economtot  of  high  standing  has  said, 
"My  studies  show  that  by"  1975  our  national 
income  should  be  »270,030.000.000  if  we  be- 
have ourselves  economically  speaking." 

Our  140.000.000  people  want  high,  steady, 
national  Income,  naturally,  since  it  means 
high,  steady.  Individual  Income.  But  to  get 
It  we  must  learn  how  to  behave  ourselves 
economlcaUy  speaking  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  men  who  have  the  know-how— the 
wisest  men  of  business  and  experienced  econ- 
omtots— we  must  learn  how  to  exchange  to 
everyone's  advantage  our  goods,  otir  labor, 
our  services. 

Therefore  it  to  prcqxwed  that  men  chosen 
by  recognised  national  groups  meet  and  draw 
up  a  code  for  the  guidance  of  consumers, 
employees,  and  employers. 

Thto  would  not  mean  a  planned  economy. 
It  would  be  simply  a  blueprint  for  mutual 
imderstandlng  and  cooperation  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  lead  i»  to  the  behavior  that 
assures  ftill.  steady,  profitable  employment. 

Team  action  to  needed  if  a  code  to  to  be 
developed  and  used.  We  grant  the  tise  of  aU 
or  any  part  of  thto  advertisement  without 
permission  or  acknowledgment. 

AKBtlCA'S  6IXATEST   NZSD 

A  code  for  the  fair  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  freely  arrived  at,  freely  tised. 

Urge  your  national  business  groups  to  Join 
In  thto  search  for  economic  order.  Theee 
groupe  Include  all  Nation-wide  associations 
of  commerce,  banking,  mantifacturing,  tobor, 
{arming,  and  matltetlag. 


The  Late  Maj.  R.  R.  Wrif  ht,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  FCNNSTtVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVM 
Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  McGARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  Philadelphia  the  funeral  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen  is  being  held.  Maj.  R.  R. 
Wright,  6r.,  who  started  his  life  as  a  slave 
In  Dalton,  Ga.,  rose  from  this  humble 
beginning  to  become  a  renowned  educa- 
tor and  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  his 
people  In  the  United  States. 

He  was  94  when  he  died  on  July  2. 
and  the  span  of  life  encompassed  by 
those  94  years  tells  the  story  of  a  fine 
American  and  a  distinguished  gentleman. 
Major  Wright  was  educated  In  the  schools 
of  Georgia  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  AtlanU  in  1876.  He  also  at- 
tended Wilberforce  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Harvard  University, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  laws  degrees. 

He  was  the  principal  of  the  first  Negro 
high  school  in  Georgia  and  for  30  years 
vas  the  president  of  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege. His  educational  activities  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  in  which  his  ap- 
pointment as  special  paymaster  with  the 
rank  of  major  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  1921,  after  50  years  of  honorable 
service  in  the  field  of  education,  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  and  founded  the  Citizens 
k  Southern  Bank  ft  Trust  Co..  which 
today  is  the  largest  Negro-owned  and 
operated  bank  in  the  North.  As  head  of 
the  bank,  he  organized  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Negro  Banks,  and  served  as 
Its  president  for  16  years. 

Major  Wright  was  unflagging  In  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  recognition  due  his 
people.  It  was  through  his  efforts  ^at  a 
memorial  stamp  honoring  the  late 
Booker  T.  Washington  wcs  Issued.  He 
was  the  founder  of  National  Freedom 
Day.  which  celebrates  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Na- 
tional Freedom  Day  is  proclaimed  annu- 
ally in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  has  yet  to  be  recognized  nationally,  al- 
though a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Ideals  of  National  Freedom 
Day  were  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Major 
Wright,  and  the  formal  recognition  of 
this  day  would  be  an  appropriate  honor 
to  an  outstanding  citizen  who  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  this  race  and  to  his 
country. 

It  was  with  overwhelming  sorrow  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  Major  Wright. 
I  am  honored  by  the  brief  acquaintance 
that  I  had  with  him.  His  life  story  tells 
the  true  tale  of  America  in  its  recounting. 
His  early  serfdom  and  his  struggles 
agsdnst  hardships,  his  eventual  defeat  of 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way  and 
the  prominent  place  which  he  occupied 
in  national  affairs  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  people  at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  a 
tribute  to  the  country  which  he  loved  so 
well.   My  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to 
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fiaxoD  Jus  ice  over  the  span  of  time. 

In  orde  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  eoUea  ves  in  the  Senate  the  sound 
fo  r  the  enactment  of  these  bills. 
I  respectf  Illy  call  their  attention  to  an 
editorial  vhlch  appeared  in  the  New 
Tort  Tlm4  s  of  yesterday.  Sunday,  July  6. 
Mr.  Preddent,  I  a&k  imanlmous  con- 
iqsert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
e  editorial  enUUed  "For  the 
Federal  Cjourts. 

There  b  >lng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 
as  follows 
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HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  VTtm 
XM  THX  SSNATI  OP  TBS  UMXTXD  STAT 
Monday.  Jntw  7.  t947 

Mr.  WATKINa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "What  of  the  Future  ci 
America?"  delivered  by  me  on  July  B. 
1947,  as  part  of  a  national  broadcast 
from  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

What  than  be  tha  ftttnra  of  th*  world'* 
greataat  Nation,  bom  171  yeara  ago  yeatar- 
day?  Thla  ta  a  queatlon  with  which  the 
whole  world  la  deeply  eonccmed.  for  In  the 
keeping  of  Amcrtak  aa  world  cTents  have 
ahaped  thcmselvea,  la  the  deatlny  of  tha_; 
llberty-lOTlng  peoplea  of  tha  earth. 


vara 


WOBLO  nV  OUB  BAHSa 


Whether  wa  wlah  It  or  not.  the  faU  of  tha  I 
world  la  In  our  hamla.    It  U  an  unparalleled 
raapooalbUlty,  and  yet  at  the  aama  time  a 
great  and  glorloua  opportxinlty. 

From  my  earlleat  Infancy  I  have  b< 
taught  that  the  land  of  America  la  a  la 
choice  above  aU  other  lands:  that  It  waa 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  reat  of  tha 
world  for  many  centurlaa.  to  be  revealed  In 
God's  own  time  for  the  est.abllshment  of  a 
great  Nation  by  Inspired  men — a  Nation  that 
would  have  the  reaponslblMtla  and  oppor- 
tunltlee  aometlme  In  Ita  history  that  are 
America 'a  today. 

asBAT  nATtam  assnoTSD 

Tksra  have  been  many  powerful  natlooaj 
la  tha   paat.   which   had   opportunltlea   for; 
itiiii  lug  greatneaa.  but  one  by  one  they  have 
gone  down  to  deatructJon  baaaoas  of  aMiai 
decay.    Thay  forgot  God  and  His 
menta. 

Yea.  the  Aaaarloa  of  today  haa  poaalbUltlaa 
of  graataaas  yst  undraanMd  of.  She  may  ba 
tha  savior  of  the  llbertlea  of  mankind  and 
lead  nattoaa  into  an  era  ol  peace  and  good 
will,  or,  aha  may.  throuifh  the  gigantic  foroea 
aha.  la  her  productive  might  haa  dlaoovared 
and  learned  to  uaa  ao  deatructlvely.  aend 
baraalf  and  other  natlona  of  the  earth  to  tha 
oblivion  from  which  the  natlona  of  the  paat 
have  never  returned. 

WHAT  aSALL  SB  AMSBKA'S  SOailMIt 

Whether  America's  rendeavous  with  dea- 
tlny will  be  one  of  glory  or  destruction  Ilea 
In  her  own  hands. 

Tb  make  tt  one  of  glory  she  must  remem- 
ber her  beginning,  bar  pilgrim  fathers  and 
others  who  eaaaa  to  this  land  that  they  might 
worahlp  Ood  and  keep  Hla  oommandmants. 

She  baa  bat  to  ramamber  that  at  tha 
fooBdlng  of  tha  Bapubllc  aha  adopted  UM 
great  principle  that  "All  men  are  created 
Sy  thair  G^aator  with 
rlghta.  among  which  are 
Ufa.  IlbOTty,  and  tha  pwsult  of  happinaaa.* 
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tbamselves,  but  alao,  the  full  use  of  otir  mass- 
production  machinery  for  mass  prosperity. 

A    trMTQTTX    CABSEB 

Again,  the  history  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
laad  Is.  Itself,  unique.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  man  leaping  from  obacurlty  to 
national  fame  at  the  age  of  67.  to  continue  In 
active  leadership  of  an  ever-trrowing  Nation- 
wide organization,  to  a  healthy  80. 

A   tmiQCf  POLITICAL   POWB 

Never  btfore  have  citizens  from  45  to  80 
years  of  age.  become  as  a  group,  a  potent  po- 
litical factor  In  tha  life  of  the  Nation,  hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power  in  many  States  and 
districts. 


A  uwiocrB  stnvrrAL 

Osdtaarlly  dxirUig  a  war  period,  organlaa- 

eoncentrating  on  dooMstlc  problems 

out  of  the  picture.    The  Townsend  cru- 

^ haa  not  only  held  its  own  throughout 

World  War  II:  It  la  today  ready  for  a  great 
expansion. 

1  therefore  welcome  you  to  Waahln^ton. 
Tou  have  every  right  to  be  here,  as  citizens 
of  our  great  democracy.  I  know  of  no  organ- 
isation that  comee  more  directly  from  the 
grass  roots,  speaking  In  the  home-spun  lan- 
guage of  our  fanners,  our  workers,  our  shop- 
keepers, and  aeeklng  In  our  own  way  to  apply 
the  principles  of  primitive  Americanism  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  this  day  In  which 
we  live. 

Tomorrow  we  will  welcome  you  on  the  steps 
of  the  National  Capitol  and  In  the  offices  of 
the  congressional  office  buildings,  and  hope 
with  you  that  enough  Members  of  Congress 
wlU  join  with  you  and  with  your  congrea- 
aicnal  steering  committee  to  adopt  H.  R.  16. 
for  we  believe  most  sincerely  that  the  adop- 
tion ol  the  Townsend  plan  will  make  a  very 
dehnlte  contribution  toward  warding  off  the 
threatened  great  depression,  and  revitalizing 
the  American  free-enterprise  system. 

May  Ood  guide  your  earnest  deliberations. 

RzsPONSK  ST  H.  N.  PiLxs,  Financial  Skcse- 

TABT,   National  Townsknd   Plan,  to  ths 

AooBXBS  or  Welcome  Deliveseo  bt  Con- 

eaasMAN  Gxoscx  P.  Milleb 

Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  Tovmsend.  Robert  Town- 
send,  hesdquarter's.  staff  and  delegates  to 
this  Seventh  Townsend  National  Conven- 
tion, sincerely  thank  you  and  the  city  of 
Washington  for  the  hearty  reception  and  the 
warmth  of  hospitality  with  which  you  have 
greeted  us.  We  shall  remember  and  cherish 
all  the  days  of  our  lives  your  graciousness 
and  cordiality. 

We  represent  the  grass  roots  of  the  great 
croas  aectlon  of  America  known  as  the  com- 
mon people,  of  whom  the  Immortal  Lincoln 
once  aald:  "Ood  must  have  loved  the  com- 
mon people  for  he  made  so  many  of  them." 

We  are  profoiuidly  Interested  In  the 
Eightieth  Jongreas  giving  us  a  hearing  on 
Townsend  plan  legislation.  H.  R.  16  was 
Introduced  January  ?.  1947.  by  ElepreenU- 
tlve  Anoxll.  Republican,  of  C^on,  and  la 
sponsored  by  50  other  Congressmen,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

A  short  time  later,  on  March  10,  1947.  J. 
Rasstn  Petebson.  Florida  Democrat.  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  2476  an  exact  replica  of  H.  R.  16 
so  we  now  have  twin  Townsend  plan  bills 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  Senator  William  Lances,  of  North 
Dakota,  also  introduced  in  the  Senate  8.  57, 
Identical  with  the  twin  House  bills. 

We  feel  that  this  legislation  should  be 
made  a  fimdamental  part  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  Sutes.  It  Is  not  par- 
tisan leglalatlon.  but  Is  supported  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  In  Congress. 

In  May  1937.  the  late  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Harry  Hopkins,  at  that  time  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  delivered  an  address 
before  a  conferr  ce  on  unemployment  and 
education.  As  reported  by  the  Associated 
Prt «.  Mr.  Hopkins  In  referring  to  Dr.  Town- 


send  said  "I  don't  care  what  you  think  of 
Townsend.  but  you  have  got  to  admit  he  did 
some  job — he  dramatized  the  altuatlon  of 
the  af^." 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  will  take  home 
happy  memories  of  this  occsslon  with  a 
yearning  desire  to  return  again  to  the  fair 
city  of  Washington. 

Thank  jrou. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERRERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr  OtXlNGR.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
obvious  to  every  well-informed  person 
that  the  most  desirable  method  for  the 
dissemination  of  Information  is  the 
widespread  use  of  books.  No  greater  fa- 
cility exists  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge than  through  boolis:  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  re- 
strict unnecessarily  the  use  of  books  by 
our  citizens. 

A  threat  to  the  Increased  use  of  books 
is  before  us  in  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions for  substantial  increases  in  postage 
rates.  If  these  increases  are  made  they 
will  discourage  the  circulation  and  sale 
of  books  and  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  efforts  of  educators  and  librari- 
ans to  improve  the  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  our  people. 

A  challenging  statement  on  this  all- 
important  question  has  Just  been  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Marquis  Childs,  and  appears 
in  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Childs 
entitled  "Postal  Rate  on  Books." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WASHXNOTON   CALLIMC — ^POSTAL   BATB   OK  BOOKS 

(By  Marqula  Childs) 

It's  an  old  political  axiom  that  the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  the  grease.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
pressure  group  making  the  biggest  noise 
gets  the  biggest  favors. 

Likewise,  the  meek  and  the  modest,  who 
may  some  day  Inherit  the  earth,  receive  little 
attention  from  the  powers  that  be  In  Con- 
greaa. Looking  for  ways  to  economize,  the 
Republicans  are  also  scurrying  about  to  And 
new  and  preferably  painless  methods  of  rais- 
ing revenue. 

One  proposal  now  before  Congress  Is  to 
raise  the  postal  rate  on  books.  To' those  who 
deal  In  global  sums  and  global  crises,  this  will 
seem  a  mere  flea  bite  on  the  body  politic. 
It  would  bring  In  only  two  to  three  millions 
In  additional  money. 

But  :  nail  as  this  Is,  It  can  do  a  aerious 
Injustice  with  consequences  far  out  of  pro- 
portion. For  many  years,  magazines  have 
been  given  preferential  treatment  on  the 
theory  that  they  helped  to  educate  the 
public. 

This  has  meant.  In  effect,  a  generoua 
subsidy  to  the  magazine  Industry. 

Books,  however,  have  never  received  such 
preferential  treatment,  although  they  have 
not  fully  paid  their  way  In  the  poatal  sys- 
tem. Now.  Chairman  Edwabo  H.  Rxes.  of  the 
House  Post  OfHce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
proposes  to  Increase  the  rate  from  4  cents 


to  8  eents  on  the  poimd.  and  frofs  S  to  4 
cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

If  you  can  make  a  case  for  magazines 
spreading  llsht  and  learning,  you  am  make 
an  even  better  case  for  books  on  the  same 
score.  In  fact.  In  the  field  of  book  publiah- 
Ing  today  there  la  a  wider  range  oL  expres- 
sion and  a  more  free  play  of  Ideas  than  any- 
where else.  Booka  coming  off  the  press  thess 
days  radiate  ideas. 

IB  the  nonflcilon  field  they  ar«  a  vital 
source  of  Information,  eontrlbutinc  to  an 
understanding  of  ths  eompUeatad  world  In 
which  ve  are  trying  to  And  a  pismful  way. 
Take  that  whale  of  a  book.  XnaMe  U.  8  A.,  by 
John  Ounther.  whMt  nust  weigh  at  least  ft 
pounds.  It  la  a  remarkable  S3mthesls  of 
knowledge  about  this  broad  land  and  tha 
stnuac*  and  wonderful  things  that  hi^pan 

mil. 

At  the  height  of  the  controversy  over  the 
Truman  program  fc»-  Oreece  and  Turkey, 
there  appeared  a  book  called  The  Greek 
Dilemma,  by  William  McNeill,  based  on  es- 
hauatlve  first-hand  knowledge.  It  U  usefiU 
not  merely  to  the  ortlinary  reado-.  but  for 
Americans  going  on  the  mission  to  Oreece  It 
Is  a  valuable  handbook. 

Prof.  Arnold  Toynbee's  recently  publlahed 
A  Study  of  History  gives  us  the  rise  and  fall 
of  emplrea  through  the  centuries.  We  aee 
In  the  perspective  of  thla  sweep  what  our 
own  role  is  likely  to  be  at  the  present 
moment  of  history.  Anyone  who  reads  Carlo 
Levi's  Christ  Stopped  at  EboU  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  politlca  of  des- 
peration In  Italy. 

The  list  of  current  examples  could  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely,  and  there  Is  a 
long  and  Impressive  record  out  of  the  past 
of  books  thst  have  cut  through  the  dark  of 
Ignorance  and  superstition.  In  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  freedom,  they  are  power- 
ful weapons. 

While  there  are  large  pubUabing  Anna  and 
the  book  clubs  are  In  a  sense  big  business, 
the  opporttinlty  for  the  newcomer  seems 
greater  In  this  field  than  In  almost  any  other. 
Several  new  firms  have  come  Into  being  alnce 
the  war  ended. 

On  the  retail  aide,  too.  the  book  business 
la  one  of  the  few  In  which  the  Individual 
can  make  a  start  with  a  modest  Investment. 
A  recent  development  Is  the  25-cent  pocket 
book,  distributed  In  large  numbers.  Pocket 
books  Include  not  merely  thrillers,  but  fiction 
and  nonaction  titles  representing  the  best  In 
literature. 

Undoubtedly,  the  postal  rates  need  a 
thorough  overhauling.  Like  our  archaic  tax 
structure,  they  have  "Jvist  growed."  83nie 
Interests  are  favored,  others  are  penalised.  A 
careful  study  Is  needed  to  make  sense  out  of 
the  tangle. 

But  meanwbUe  It  Is  unfair  to  put  a  further 
penalty  on  the  publishing  buaineaa  least  ca- 
pable of  defending  Itself.  Books,  however 
they  may  sometimes  be  debased  in  the  quest 
for  mass  readership,  are  part  of  the  hon- 
orable record  of  man's  long  struggle  up  from 
the  primeval  ooce. 


Alcohol  Tax  Unit  io  First  District  of 
New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

-r  MASSACHUSETTS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived together  with  a  statement  of  facts 
pertaining  to  duties  and  accomplish- 
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ments  ot  tie  alcohol  tax  unit  In  the  first 
district  of   <few  England: 


tlllad  spirits  valusd  at  tSOO.OOO,  which  liquor 
was  eventually  returned  to  the  Indlvtduala 


I  were  arrested,  and 
on  to  the  salsure 


A  Good  Formula 


hsve  been  most  helpful  In  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  veterans. 
"Had  I   withheld  my  signature,  national 


The  black  market  was  abolished,  all  right, 
because  legal  prices  aoon  became  evMi  higher 
than  black -market  prioas. 


th-i 


1^ 
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tatntng  to  ttutles 


flnrt  tftattrlet 


NaUooal 

for  Um  prvrtetkai 

floe  MM*  ot  Mr  daxim 


IM  tB^roTaoMntB  aad 


ttte.  liberty,  and  tb«  pwaolt  a<  bappUMM." 


only  JwtlM  for 


Prt  ds,  Mr.  Hopkins  In  referring  to  Dr.  Town-      proposes  vo  mcrvue  mc  «•« 


liutAi    "v    v%;aaii 


^^\,A  V»»*«*e»«^ 
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Dfients  of  tl  B  alcohol  tax  unit  tn  the  first 
district  of  flew  Bnglasd: 

BOCTON.  liMa,  jMtg  1,  194f. 
TmOMjk  J.  Lamb. 

OgHct  »uiUtin0. 

VuMMfton.  D.  C. 

rar  your  Information, 
a  etatcmcnt  ot  facta  p«r- 
ond  accompUiiUBMitB  «< 
Tax  Unit  In  tbm  Orat  dMrlOt  of 
New  Knfflant  with  regard  to  U«  eatarMmant, 
crime  preve  itloa.  taxes  coUeetad.  ifDd  ava- 
•lona  prevented.  In  addition  to  tbe  regular 
amtae  of  tbi  I  Unit  in  enforelnf  tbe  internal- 
kna  law  i  wltb  reapaet  to  dletlUed  spinta. 
■  Alt  iMverafaa. 
Too.  aa  a  Bapreaaautlva  of  Maw  Bntland. 
are  knoivn  o  ba  tntareated  In  any  program 
wblcb  tends  to  benefit  tbe  civic  and  economie 
waUara  of  it  ■  altlHBa;  tbarafore.  in  ccnjune- 
ritb  t  ka  leioaed  statement  of  facta. 
It  alflU  wiU  ba  pointed  out  tbat,  under 
the  ratfuetlc  n  tn  force  wbieb  baa  aoma  Into 
affect,  tbe  A  Icohoi  Tax  Unit  tai  tha  flrat  dla- 
trlet  WiU  ba  larioualy  undarmMUMi.  wltb  tba 
probability  bat  a  fraat  deal  el  tt»  pmgreaa 
wbicb  has  b  «n  made  In  eootrol  at  erlma  and 
tax  frauds  i  m  be  nmilfled. 

Tbe  first  illstrlct  has  been  undermanned 
tot  aoma  tloie.  due  to  tbe  tact  tbat  replaoa- 
meot  of  pan  mnat  baa  not  been  mada  to  cof 
deatba.  separations,  and  retlramants  within 
the  Unit.  1  he  reduction  In  forea.  which  has 
Just  bean  pi  t  into  effect,  takaa  a  further  cut 
of  10  tralna  I  investigators  who  haw  bad  an 
individual  nlnlmum  of  124  years*  service  in 
the  Vi^t  wider  civil  service  and  efficiency 
ratings  of  v  try  good  and  axcailant.  In  the 
year  1030  ttare  were  79  InveaitgaiarB  of  the 
Aloobol  Tai  Unit  In  tba  flnk  dlicnct:  in 
Juaa  1947  t  tare  ware  M  invaatigatcri  in  tba 


and  tbaaa  SO  have 


raducad 


to  28  aa  of  J  Illy  IS.  1947. 

lUa  OOHI  MOalcation  and  cnclaaed  facta 
•ra  praaante  I  for  your  cooatdaratlon  and  any 
aettoB  you  loay  ileem  adrtaabla  to  take  for 
the  proaacUtin  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Btataa  and  tbe  prevention  at  crime  and  tax 
frauds  in  th  i  ilrst  district. 

la  salarlea  to  rolaai  tbaaa  M 
trained  taiTa  itlgators  for  a  year  Is  Jaat  iiimIw 
HajOOO  whicfi  Ineludea  six  step  rate  increases 

far  greater  potential  return  to 


dua.  With  a 

tbe  Oovamiient  through  the  actual  uxee 
eoUactad  by  tba  prevention  and  uncovering 
at  arlBMa  an  i  frauda.  which  will  not  be  un- 
oorered  by  t% e  reduced  force. 

under  this  ra- 
kgr  aaven  investiga- 
la  pamaaantly  aaalgned  to 
tba  raw-matbrtali  program,  two  of  whom  are 
to  ibm  ganpai  aaeeasiuta^  by 

Act:  leaving  but  four  ■■■ 

ion  cf  bootlsg- 

by  law  and 

•  alaobot-taa  unit.   Other 

of  Maw  Bngiand  will  ba 


yours. 
A  OoMMrrrsB  poa  Pam  Plat, 
ByRamoMs  S.  Solxa. 


tba  antira 
Kigland  raatiltad 


JoKM  J.  Coixma. 

IJtMAM  Q.  JOM. 

L  ODML 


TAX.    I»4a   AM*   !•«• 

qparatkm  for  tba  inTaaUBotiM 


dlatrtat 

( fooatry.    Xuveaugatloaa 

ta  tbe  additional 
ijenalttaa.    and    latataat    ta 
,000,  and  tba  aanma  ot 


tha 


tlllad  spirits  valued  at  OMO.OOO.  wbl^  liquor 
waa  eventually  returned  to  the  Indtrlduala 
from  whom  It  was  seised  by  tba  DepartmeaS 
of  Justice  upon  the  payment  of  a  compromlaa 
to  settle  criminal  and  elvU  liabiUtlas.  Tha 
exact  amount  of  theee  compromises  Is  un- 
known to  tbis  unit,  but  It  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial amoimt. 

BLACX'MABXCr    UQCOSa 

Xnvastigatiooa  of  tba  black-market  activl- 
tiea  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  29  reporta, 
of  which  24  caaee  were  submitted  to  tha 
district  attorney  for  proeecutlon.  containing 
recom menda tions  for  action  against  100  indi- 
viduals, flavaataan  of  these  individuals  were 
indicted  and  88  InfcKinatlons  were  filed;  30 
individuals  were  convicted.  4  liquor  permits 
were  revoked,  and  treble-damage  actions  re- 
sulted In  the  collecUun  oX  936.000. 

The  ramifications  of  the  black  market  In 
liquor  make  It  Impoealble  for  the  above 
figures  to  reflect  all  ot  the  investlgatlona 
made  by  the  investigative  personnel  In  New 
England  for  other  sections  of  tbe  country. 
However,  as  a  result  of  one  of  tbeee  investlga- 
tlona. a  man  was  sentenced  to  serva  0  years 
out  of  a  total  sentanos  of  48  years  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  fines  totaling  9480.000  and  to 
pay  92.750.000  In  taxes  and  penalties.  Tha 
value  of  tha  investigations  made  for  other 
dlatrlets  cannot  be  fully  determined,  but  tba 
above-cited  ease  is  only  on?  of  numeroua 
large  vtoJa tions  uncovered  and  prosecuted. 

TB^Df  aALSB  paocaAM 

This  {tfogram  was  initiated  as  a  result  of 
protests  by  consumers  that  they  ware  being 
compelled  to  purchase  other  typee  of  dla- 
tlUad  splriu.  Including  poor  grade  ruma  and 
gins,  in  order  to  obtain  scotch  and  rye  of 
popular  label.  Inveetigatlons  to  the  number 
of  4.000  were  mada  and  2.300  statementa 
were  obtained  from  retail  liquor  dealers  In- 
volving 04  wholesalers  in  tie-tn  salea  to  the 
retailors.  This  Department  iasuad  ettatlona 
against  the  84  wholeealers  involved  and  thesa 
wholeaalers  entered  Into  stipulations  with 
this  Department  that  this  practice  would  ba 
discontinued.  The  results  of  these  tavestl- 
gationa  and  stipulations  were  of  great  valua 
to  tbe  general  public  and  the  liquor  tradai , 

ATU-asA  ruontu 

Tbis  Unit  has  eontroUad  sugar  since  1884 
under  Its  Raw  Matartala  Program.  At  tha 
start  of  the  war.  sugar  rationing  waa  inaugu- 
rated and  the  euforcament  was  turned  over 
to  the  SRA.  While  thU  Unit  no  loi^ 
maintained  the  full  control  to  which  th*' 
trade  waa  accustomed,  it  did  assist  tba 
OPA  by  making  484  lavaatifations  and 
reporting  207  violations,  all  of  wblcb  ware  af 
a  major  nature,  to  tba  OPA  for  thalr  con* 
aldaratlon  and  dlspoaltion.  Oomplata  flfuras 
as  to  the  resuita  of  tha  tH^rting^  of  tba 
OPA  are  not  available.  However,  it  la 
known  tbat  many  of  the  dealers  involved 
vera  suspended  and  others  proaecuted. 

Tbe  above  reaulU  were  accompllabad  wltH- 
QUt  tlM  aurrandcr  of  tba  complete  raw  ssata- 
rlala  pragiaaa  of  tbu  Unit,  which  to  sUU 
maintained  aa  an  integral  part  of  Ita  aoUv« 
ttlea. 

MATIOMAL  Aim  MMBAt  VaOABMa  ACTS 

iBvesttgatlva  peraanael  attached  to  tba 
Hew  Kngland  district  of  tbe  Alcohol  Tax  Unit, 
as  a  raault  of  tba  large  Importation  of  war 
tropblaa,  carried  on  a  program  of  adueatloa 
ta  ordar  that  all  persons  who  bava  aoeb  Vo- 
pbMo  la  thalr  poasssalon  would  aooiplj  wltb 
tbaslatuta. 

Tlili  program  waa  earrtad  out  by  paraoaaal 
Making  1.740  public  ralaUona  contacts  wltb 
banks.  publlc-utUlUas  companies,  and  radio 
otattona.  Tbaaa  ooataets  reatiltad  In  tbe  ob* 
talalnc  of  a  maMbdcus  amcMmt  of  free  ad- 
fcr  tblB  pro|:ram.  Ubdar  this  pro- 
tjrr  tavaatlgattona  vara  mada.  wblcb 
tn  tba  tagistraUon  of  iS  tropblaa. 
of  vbleb  418  ware  rcndatad  inoperatlva.  It 
being  reported  to  tba  district  attorney^ 
and   11  guzia  batng  returned  to  tha 


arra^ad,  and 

Ion  to  the  saisure 


lasaigned  tbe  duty 
of  acckdcat  eases 
tury   Department 
might    be    filed 
under    tba   Tort 
such  rases  have 
ilts  have  been  In- 
states or  tbe 
activities  of  thU 
lly  reaulted  la  a 
lent. 

inoie 

I  as  11  Investigators 

re  assigned  to  tbe 

Treasury   Depart- 

[  making  psrsonnal 

Ice  employeca.  for 

lonths  to  over  6 

i«  parsofUMl  was 

}tic  luiaaa.  these 

eks  to  8  flMOtba. 

rare  lnana<  for  a 

slllgence  Unit,  on 

the  latttt  lavolv- 

employeee  were 
and  this  number 
18.    ltM«.    only   47 

employees  were 
Un  force  covers  10 

employeee;  only 
}yeea  baa  veteran 

II   leave  only  S7 

a  district  which 
iced  with   such  a 

the  many  duties 

lUst  perform  and 

[performed  during 

an   undermanned 


of   tbto 

ce  In  this  old-line 
the  fact  that  in 
{hout  the  coun- 
It  time  being  re- 
siding war -service 
it  appointees  hav- 
than  the  career 
ited  tn  the  New 

[requlrea  that  the 
tployeca  shall  con- 
1th  all  work  over 
pk  to  be  paid  for 
itl^atfve  personnel 
have    performed 
weekly  40  hours, 
salarlea  without 
red  1  cent  as 
by   said   statute. 
It  would  be  tan- 
oAelal   to  re- 
budget  aad  oper- 

bava  been  af- 
ToTca: 


Oarviae 

Ytan 
M 

MaaUs 

Days 

14 
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A  Good  Formnla 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "A  Good  Pormula,"  pub- 
lished in  the  July  1.  1947,  issue  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  GOOD  roRMULA 

"Do  not  expect  something  for  nothing. 
Do  not  expect  to  start  where  yotir  parents 
are  now.  Hold  on  to  some  fundamental  con- 
victions by  which  to  steer  your  lives.  Hold 
before  yourselves  the  modem  trinity  of  faith. 
courage,  and  grit.  Have  a  magnificent  obses- 
sion. Be  quick  to  give  encouragement.  And 
believe  that  the  law  of  life  is  give  and  live." 

That  was  the  advice  Dr.  Frank  Glenn 
Lankard  of  Drew  University  gave  graduates 
of  Upsala  College.  We  especially  like  that 
part  about  not  expecting  to  start  where  one's 
parents  are  now.  It  is  not  only  good  counsel 
to  the  graduates,  but  good  advice  also  to 
overindulgent  parents  anxious  to  start  their 
sons  off  in  life  with  a  vice  presidency. 


Who  It  Responsible  for  the  High  Cost  of 
Living,  the  Housing  Shortage,  and  the 
Weakening  of  Rent  Control? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  July  7.  1947 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  radio  station  WMAQ  at  Chi- 
cago, m..  on  Sunday.  July  6.  1947: 

ANNomvcEK.  Here  Is  Congressman  Aeolph 
J.  Saatb,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  dean  of  the  Congress,  who  has 
been  asked  to  give  his  views  on  legUlatlon 
considered  by  the  Congress  during  the  past 
^iMk.  X  take  pleasure  in  Introducing  Con- 
gTsasmsn  Sabath. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Announcer  and  radio 
listeners,  the  high  cost  of  Uvlng.  the  housing 
shortage,  and  rent  control  are  closely  re- 
latad.  I  shall  try  to  explain  briefly  why  the 
fapaal  of  OPA  and  the  faUure  of  Congress  to 
enact  needed  legislation  are  responsible  tor 
the  continuous  increases  in  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Tbe  moat  recent  beUayal  of  the  American 
people  by  this  Congress  Is  tbe  misnamed 
rent-oontrol  bill  which  will  still  further  In- 
c-eaaa  the  cost  of  living.  I  deplore  its  pas- 
sage as  much  as  tbe  President  deplored  the 
compulsion  under  which  he  signed  the  bill 
Into  law. 

L«t  me  quote  Just  a  few  sentences  from 
the  Presidenfs  message  on  the  Rent  Control 
Act.     He  said:  ^ 

"I  bava  today  signed  tiie  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  daspite  the  fact  tbat  its  rent-control 
proviatans  are  plainly  inadequate  and  iu 
hcuulng  provisions  actually  rcFaal  pans  of 
the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Act  which 


have  been  most  helpful  in  meeting  the  houa- 
ing  needs  of  veterans. 

"Had  I  withheld  my  signature,  national 
rent  control  would  die  tonight.  It  is  clear 
that,  insofar  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  this  bill  or  no  rent  control  at  all.  I 
have  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

"We  are  still  suffering  from  a  critical 
housing  shortage.  Many  families  are  des- 
perately seeking  homes.  In  their  despera- 
tion, they  would  have  to  submit  to  demands 
for  exhorbltant  rent. 

•  •  •  •         '     • 

"It  to  evident  that  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  should  not  be  Increased  further  by 
an  increase  In  rents.  We  must  get  prices 
down,  not  devise  means  of  getting  the  price 
up." 

The  President  continued  by  pointing  out 
that  the  new  bill  removes  the  remaining 
controls  on  materials,  and  that  as  a  result 
construction  of  homes  will  be  delayed  and 
additional  costs  may  even  be  added. 

Rent  control  U  continued  to  March  31. 
1948;  but  there  to  a  provision  that  landlords 
and  tenants  may  enter  into  what  the  bill 
calla  voluntary  agreements  for  a  15-percent 
Increase. 

I  opposed  this  bill  because  it  wlU  not  do 
what  It  pretends  to  do.  I  was  especially  op- 
posed to  thto  15-percent  increase  provision 
because  1  felt  that  landlords  will.  In  most 
Instances,  take  advantage  of  tenants  and 
force  them  to  agree  to  the  Increase  so  they 
would  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  for  at 
least  18  months  and  thereby,  as  I  stated,  In- 
crease their  already  high  cost  of  living. 

I  realized  that  the  small  property  owners 
needed  some  relief  and,  consequently,  I  have 
favored  the  provtolon  in  the  original  la'.v  that 
would  permit  them.  In  hardship  cases,  to  ob- 
tain an  Increase  to  their  rents  In  order  for 
them  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Actually,  to 
date,  over  a  mUllon  of  the  small  property 
owners  have  obtained  an  Increase  In  rentals. 
The  pressure  for  the  removal  of  rent  con- 
trol did  not  come  from  the  small  owners  but 
came  from  the  vicious  lobby  financed  by 
the  landlords  of  the  large  apartment  build- 
ings which  they  botight  to  foreclosure  ac- 
tions during  the  depression  at  12  cents,  16 
cents  and  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Just  a  year  ago,  with  support  frcwn  some 
reactionary  Democrats,  the  Republicans  sent 
a  price-control  bUl  to  the  President,  which 
he  promptly  vetoed.  They  responded  by 
passing  a  still  worse  bUl.  which  he  had  to 
accept  to  have  any  price  control.  Just  as  he 
had  to  accept  thto  rent-control  bill. 

You  remember  all  those  pledges  and  assur- 
ances from  big  business  and  from  the  Repub- 
licans that  ending  price  control  would  not 
brtog  any  tacrease  In  the  cost  of  living — to 
fact,  they  claimed  It  would  reduce  prices. 

Tou  know  those  promises  have  not  been 
kept  and  you  know  what  has  happened. 

Food  costs  have  doubled  to  the  last  9 
months. 

Almost  every  cost-of-living  item  bas  gooe 
up  sharply. 

I  introduced  Hotue  Resolution  ISS  more 
than  3  months  ago.  calling  for  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  high  cost  of  meat,  butter, 
eggs  cheese,  milk,  and  other  Items,  and  to 
fix  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  I  Introduced 
the  resoluUon  to  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
a  reducUon  to  the  outrageously  high  prices, 
but.  unfortimately.  have  been  unable  to  force 
the  Republicans  to  act. 

You  remember  that  the  people  were  xmable 
to  obtain  any  meaU.  even  at  high  prtcea.  the 
reason  being  that  last  f  aU  tbe  packers  struck 
against  the  American  people.  They  refuaed 
to  slaughter  and  refused  to  ship  meat  from 
their  warehouses  tmtil  the  controls  on  the 
prices  of  meats  were  removed,  while  they 
ran  fuU-page  ads  telling  the  American  house- 
wife that  without  price  control  there  would 
be  plenty  of  meat  at  Uttle  or  no  added 
cost.  ;» il  that  tbe  black  market  would  be 
abolUiied. 


Tbe  Mack  market  was  abt^iabed.  aU  right, 
becaiue  legal  prices  soon  became  even  higher 
than  black-market  prices. 

Only  last  week  maata  Jumped  agato  10  to 
20  cents  a  pound.  Tbe  packers  bava  triad 
to  Justify  these  tocreases  by  feedtog  tba  peo- 
ple with  mOTe  untruths— yes:  with  false- 
hoods— but  not  with  good  meate  at  raaaon- 
able  prices. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Congress  baa 
been  subjected  to  the  greatest  pressure  from 
industrial  and  business  lobbies  In  the  htotory 
of  our  country  demandtog  higher  and  higher 
prices  and  to  kill  OPA  and  rent  control. 

Of  the  many  vicious  lobbies,  one  tbat 
stands  out  to  the  real-estate  operators  and 
building-construction  lobty. 

Time  after  time  I  have  asEaUed  thto  selfish 
group,  and  to  his  veto  message  on  the  rent 
control  bill  the  President  also  lashed  out 
at  them. 

The  big  landlords,  the  speculators,  tba 
builders,  manufacturers,  and  the  materlala 
dealers,  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  fought  evary 
control  cf  prices  and  of  materials.  They  bava 
hampered  every  effort  of  our  Government  to 
build  homes  for  our  returning  eervlcemen. 
They  hobbled  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program,  and  eventually  caused  It 
to  bog  dovm.  They  blocked  enactment  of 
the  Wagner  totutog  bUl  to  the  last  Congress 
and  have  prevented  It  from  obtalntog  even 
adequate  committee  bearings  to  thto  Con- 
gress. That  bill,  if  it  had  been  law,  would 
have  aided  in  the  construction  of  thousands 
of  new  homes  at  reasonable  prices. 

These  lobbytets  who  have  Infested  Waah- 
Ington  for  many  years  pest  have  won  a  great 
victory,  but  at  what  cost  to  our  servicemen 
and  the  consuming  public. 

It  to  regrettable  that  the  Republican  ma- 
jority to  Congress  bas  permitted  itself  to 
be  the  wUltog  tool  of  these  conscienceless 
profiteers.  Oh.  I  concede  that  some  reaction- 
ary Democrats  cooperated  with  them,  but 
the  Republicans  unfortunately  have  suffi- 
cient votes  in  this  Congress  to  put  over  thto 
special-privilege  legislation.  It  to  aid  to  the 
already  wealthy  at  the  expense  and  to  tha 
detriment  of  the  wage  earners,  yes.  to  tha 
peoiHe  of  low  tocome  and  to  the  public  in 
general. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  todustrlea  and  eor« 
poratlons  making  profits:  to  fact,  I  favor 
their  making  fair  profits.  But  when  228  cor- 
porations and  combtoes  who  continuously 
clamor  for  free  enterprise  tocrease  their 
earnings  by  306  percent  to  the  last  3  months, 
as  shown  by  olScial  reports.  It  bordos  on 
plain  robbery. 

Under  the  pretext  of  reductog  taxes,  the 
Republicans  passed  a  tax  bill  which,  they 
said,  would  cut  Uxes  30  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent properly  vetoed  the  bill,  and  I  voted  to 
sustato  the  President.  Thto  Wall  Straat 
ftoanciers'  tax  bill  would  have  reduced  tba 
taxes  of  the  man  earning  03.500  a  year  by 
56  cents  a  week,  while  the  man  with  aa 
tocome  of  0250,000  wotild  save  SI.  118  a  week, 
or  S58.175  a  year. 

Thto  was  to  addition  to  the  $0,000,000,000 
tax  gift  given  to  big  companies  and  profiteers 
and  racketeers  last  year  when  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  repealed. 

As  the  crowning  to  Jury,  the  Republicans 
have  passed  the  Hartley-Taft  antilabor  bill. 
which  destroys  most  of  the  union  progreas 
of  the  last  100  years  and  even  fwbids  union 
workers  to  criUciaa  tbe  Coogrsas. 

Tbe  Republican  Party  controto  both  Houaaa 
of  Congress,  and  they  cannot  evade  raspon- 
sibUlty,  no  mattar  bow  hard  they  try,  for 
all  thtf  leglalatlon  against  the  best  interests 
of  tbe  people,  which  I  fear  may  affect  our 
praaent  high  employment  and  prosperity. 

Tba  Republicans  gained  control  of  botto 
Housea  of  Congraaa  on  tha  taim  promises  they 
made  to  the  last  alaettoa  caapalgn  tbat  with 
the  repeal  of  OPA  and  other  price  conlroU 
the  shortages  of  meaU  and  other  foods 
would  be  removed  and  tbat  prices  would  ba 
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system  by  which  we  now  elect  a  Presl- 


Of  an  the  millions  of  votes  for  minor-      toral  vote  as  he  received  of  its  popular 
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pcopl* 
and  mlatod  by  Umot  falM  r«p- 
an<t  lUI— Mfi.    Wad  they  know 
tar  Ite  aw-lncreas- 
■ad,   «hU«   they   r«fret 
the  last  election,  I  am 
tbiy  cannot  and  will  not  b«  foolad 


I  BTspc*!  TesfiBg  Tu 


MA'IINBION  OP  RBIfARKB 

HON.  J  OSEPH  C.  (TMAHONEY 

or  wtomum 

Of  THX  SK  lATI  OF  THX  UNTTID  STATX8 

Mondav.  July  7.  1U7 

Mr.  O'KAHOMST.  Ifr.  President.  • 
•Dd  constructive  article,  entitled 
'%  Testing  Time."  appeared  in 
the  Washl  igton  Post  for  last  Saturday, 
from  the  ]«n  of  the  able  and  Informed 
Bamet  Norer.  In  the  article  he  points 
out  that  tJke  conference  called  by  Great 
■rilain  ank  Prance  for  July  U  to  eon- 
ttas  Ifarshall  procnuB,  iMiy  well  to 
most  fateful  In  the  history  of 


of  the 
■m^pe. 

There  id  mach  reason  to  believe  that 
the  propaal  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  a  prog -am  of  self-help  for  Europe, 
with  the  cc  operation  of  the  United  Sutss. 
may  be  th( '  key  that  will  flnaliy  open  the 
door  to  wirld  peace.  I  ask  unanimous 
eoDsent  tt  »t  Mr.  Norer's  article  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao. 

There  bfixMC  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosj>. 


witnesMd  U 

TklS    tiBM 

■smtBttat 

Is  WhSUMT 

Which 


It 


(By  Banut  Kow) 

:»««ful  pMxlaolt*  Burope  baa  svar 
now  under  way 

U  la  not  paoiplaa   but  gotrnm- 

ara  bclof  polled.    Tb«  quaatlen 

not  to  taka  part  la  the  con- 

Oiaat  Britain  and  Fraaoa  h*f« 

t  on  July  IZ. 

»ni«r«nc*— tba    marthig    plaoa, 

la  Parla.  wb«ra  RoaalA  acom- 

the  ICarahall  propoaal — plana 

up  tat  carrying  out  tte  pro- 

santual  aid  and  coqpsfa- 

wltto  tlM  Mrtifnin  ot  tha 

net  ba  tha  aUchtast  doubt 
duteoma  oT   the  plablaelta   wara 
at  Buropa  allowad  a  truly  {raa. 
ebolca. 

_  majority  at 

SoTlat  spbare  ot 

llTtag  waat  of  tb«  Iron  curtain. 

toppcrt  tba  MaxabaU 

( Utilapatf  by  Qraat  Britain  and 


orarw  latmlng 


antbu  rtastkrally 


a  battarad.  brokan.  and  blaad* 

Tbay  ara  daaparmtaly  aagar 

tbalr  tMt.    Thay  wsnt  aoms- 

CB  tbe  baraat 


at  math  fMHagp  that  Bus* 

fovBl  tt  aaeoaary  to  parttetpata  tn  tha 

To  that  extant,  at  laMt. 

to  tBa  damanda  at  her  aaM. 

Potaad  and  rsaclttjalu*«*iB, 

waafaMy 

bU.  that  tha  „ 
did  not  have  tha  aUfhtaat  In- 
to aarry  out  tha  MarahaU 

liototOT  tried  to  twtat  that  pr«> 
"        at  Raatt.    fla  got 


Than,  as  a  laat  raaort.  h«  raaorted  to 
threata.  Oraat  Britain  and  Franca  wars 
warned  of  tha  ertl  ecnaaquencaa  at  fbUowtng 
their  intended  eourae. 

BtKh  taetlca  were  aimed  to  drlra  a  wadgs 
between  Great  Brlta;n.  which  haa  no  Coof 
munlst  morement  to  apask  at.  and  la  noS 
BUb)ect  to  fifth  eolunn  praaaurca.  and  Ffanca, 
which  has  a  powerful  Communist  movement 
capabla  of  doing  craat  injury  to  that  na« 
1^  dooMstle  paaoa. 
IfoIotoT  mun  havis  known  bsMsr  than  to 
believe  that  ha  would  get  away  with  auch 
ha  wat  under  strict  instmc- 
tba  Polliburo  to  make  no  eoo- 
to  Kuropean  unity.  The  raault  has 
the  moat  sarious  defeat  avJIarad  by 
Soviet  diplomacy  In  a  long  time. 

No  aoonar  waa  ttas  IBiss  piisai  eooferencs 
over,  than  Great  BVttsMs  and  Kanee  sent 
out  invitatlona  to  2]  nstlona  to  Join  tham 
at  Farla  on  tha  13th. 

We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  not  aU 
of  tha  a  will  accept. 
In  Tlaw  of  Ruaaia'B  bitter  oppoattlon  to  ttas 
svich  Busalan  aatslUtes  as 
rla.  Albania.  BsapHy.  and 
Tugoalavia  can  be  counted  on  to  refuae  the 
inTiutlon.  Poland  atid  Csachoalovakia.  aagar 
to  Join  in  ttaa  banaflta  of  tha  Marabal!  pro* 
gram  though  they  are.  will  be  governed  by 


They  and  other  Mtalllta  states  may  gsl  %j 
dlspenaatioo  from  the  Kremlin  to  take  psrgi 
in   the   Paria  parley      That  ramsina   to  be 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ercry  reason 
to  balleve  that  the  eountrin  of  weatern  Ku- 
rope.  Inctudlnc  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Na 
landa.  Luzeminirg.  wlU  attend  the 
meeting. 

In  dsatdtng  whethiw  to  raapond  faroraMy 
or  OHfSssiahly  to  tbe  Anglo-Franch  inTtta* 
tkm.  evary  nation  wlU  alao  be  deciding  to 
which  camp  tt  belonga. 

Busaia's  action  at  Paris  transtsrssad  into 
a  grim  reality  what  many  iMva  talttaarto  re- 
garded aa  merely  a  temporary  phase  of  tha 
postwar  situation  Ixi  Burope.  namely,  tha 
dMslon  sg  Barape  into  oppoatng  bkwa. 

Ttas  responaiblUty  for  that  development 
rests  entirely  on  RuaOa  tiaraciX. 

At  Paris  aha  had  the  chance  to  reveraa 
the  evil  trend  that  aha  herself  had  aat  into 
motion  when  bm  aiailaa  swept  into  eastern 
Burdpe.    gha  did  not  do  ao. 

Molotov's  complaict  that  in  going  ahead 
with  tha  Marahall  program  Great  Britain  and 
nance  are  dividing  tbe  Continent  oomea  with 
particularly  poor  grace  from  bim. 

Bla  tactioa  ara  tha  taetlca  of  a  burglar  who, 
caught  red-handed  with  stolen  goods,  turns 
on  his  accuser  and  sltouts.  "Stop,  thief!" 

Ilia  fraud  la  too  tranaparent. 


Moderaiie    Our    PresMeotial    ElecbsB 
I.  A  ComparuoB  of  Ae  Present  aai 
PfipmiMsdfAfl 


ftJlllNeUON  OP  RSMARK8 

(■» 

HON.  CLARENa  F.  LEA 

o»  caiwoawu 

Of  THM  HOCSB  OF  RBFKB88NTATIVB8 

Moa^BB.  JiuM  M.  1947 

Mr.  LSA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  popular  government 
in  our  time  to  wbeo  50,000.000  American 
<^lt»ni.  untnunmeied.  with  freedom  of 
thought  and  sctkn.  go  to  the  poUs  and 
dstermUks  who  sliall  bs  tlis  asxt  Presi- 
dnt  of  tbe  Uoltad  aUttOB 

No  patrtotte  tltfeeB  wlD  question  tho 
contenti(m  that  an  election,  which  in 
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system  by  which  we  now  elect  a  Presi- 
dent with  the  modernized  method  we 
propose. 

MAIN    rCATUSKS   Or   PaSS£NT   8TSTEM 

The  main  factors  for  consideration  in 
our  present  system  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident are  as  follows: 

First.  With  limited  exceptions,  each 
State  fixes  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
voters;  in  other  words,  each  State  de- 
termines who  of  its  own  citizens  may  vote 
for  Federal  cfiQcers. 

Second.  Under  the  Constitution,  each 
State  Is  given  a  definite  assurance  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  right  to  participate  in 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  election  of  its  Presi- 
dent. This  assurance  not  only  secures 
the  individual  State  its  rights,  but  pro- 
tects it  by  provisions  defining  the  rights 
of  every  State. 

Each  State  has  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  proceedings  of  Congress  by 
assuring  It  two  Senators  and  a  number 
of  Representatives  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  proportion  to  Its  popula- 
tion. 

Each  State  has  two  electoral  votes  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  Its  Sena- 
tors: and  electoral  votes  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  Its  Representatives  in 
the  House. 

Third.  The  President  is  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  Presidential  electors,  and  not 
by  the  popular  votes  of  the  people.  The 
electoral  votes  of  tlie  State  can  be  cast 
cmly  by  Presidential  electors.  Those 
electors  are  chosen  for  that  purpose  by 
each  State  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lattire  thereof  determines. 

In  practice,  these  electors  In  each  State 
are  now  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  of  its 
voters  at  the  general  election  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Fourth.  In  computing  the  electoral 
votes  to  determine  who  Is  elected,  no 
credit  Is  given  for  popular  votes  cast  for 
any  elector  who  received  less  than  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  vote  in  the  State 
election. 

Thus,  all  minority  votes  cast  In  a  State 
election  for  President  are  disregarded  in 
computing  the  final  result.  The  phiral- 
Ity  candidate  receives  the  total  electoral 
▼ote  of  each  State,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  its  voters  may 
have  voted  for  two  or  more  other  candi- 
dates. This  la  known  as  the  unit  voting 
system. 

The  unit  voting  plan  was  introduced 
Into  our  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent several  years  after  our  Government 
was  established.  That  was  done  by  and 
for  the  purpose  of  entrenching  the  power 
of  the  dominant  political  organization  In 
each  State  by  giving  it  control  of  the 
whole  vote  of  the  States:  and  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preventing  minority 
candidates  from  getting  any  credit  for 
the  popular  votes  cast  in  their  favor. 

The  Constitution  fails  to  give  any  as- 
surance to  minority  voters  within  the 
Bute  that  their  votes  will  even  be  counted 
for  the  candidate  for  whom  they  were 
cast. 

The  electoral  votes  of  the  State,  repre- 
sented by  the  minority  voters,  are  In 
fact  not  only  not  cotmted  as  cast,  but,  In 
the  ultimate  result,  are  computed  as  if 
cast  the  exact  opposite  of  the  way  voted. 


Of  all  the  millions  of  votes  for  minor- 
ity candidates  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  hot  one  has  ever  been  counted  in 
computing  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  Na- 
tion, which  determines  who  is  elected. 

Pjith.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  elec- 
tors appointed  by  all  the  States  Is  neces- 
sary to  elect  a  President. 

Sixth.  If  no  candidate  secures  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  presidential  electors, 
the  election  is  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Rspresentatlves,  where  the  election  Is 
limited  to  one  of  the  three  highest  candi- 
dates unless  one  of  them  has  died  in  the 
meantime. 

A  uAjoarrr  is  nzcessart  to  slkt 

In  such  an  election  each  State  has  but 
one  vote,  which  is  cast  by  the  majority 
vote  of  its  Representatives  voting.  That 
means  a  total  of  48  votes;  25  necessary 
to  elect  if  all  States  vote.  If  there  is  a 
tie  vote  among  the  Representatives  of  a 
State,  then  no  candidate  receives  Its 
vote.  Each  State  is  equal  to  every  other 
State  in  such  an  election.  The  smallest 
State  is  the  equal  of  the  greatest  State. 

Seventh.  If  the  House  fails  to  elect, 
then  a  vacancy  exists  when  the  new  term 
begins,  which,  under  the  twentieth 
amendment,  is  to  be  filled  in  such  man- 
ner as  Congress  shall  provide. 

Eighth.  In  case  a  vlce-presldentlal 
candidate  Is  not  elected  In  the  electoral 
college,  then  ihe  Senate,  by  a  majority 
vote,  may  select.  In  case  there  is  no  such 
election  in  the  Senate  and  the  President 
dies,  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  in  such 
manner  as  Congress  provides. 

icAiif  rcATUKsa  or  pboposed  AMZMtncsira 

Substantial  factors  for  consideration 
imder  the  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent we  propose  are  as  follows: 

First.  It  leaves  with  the  State  the  right 
to  decide  who  of  its  citizens  shall  be  Its 
voters,  as  under  the  existing  law. 

Second.  It  leaves  in  the  Constitution 
as  at  present,  the  assurance  to  each  State 
of  its  relative  right  to  participate  In  the 
Federal  Goverriment  through  represen- 
tation In  Congress  and  In  the  election  of 
the  President. 

Thiid.  The  State  Is  awarded  electoral 
votes  in  the  same  number  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  at  present. 

Fourth.  Presidential  electors  would  be 
done  away  with.  There  would  be  no 
Presidential  electors.  The  people  would 
vote  directly  for  the  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident. 

Fifth.  Each  candidate  would  receive 
exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  State  as  he  received  of 
its  popular  vote.  In  this  way  the  State 
electoral  votes  would  be  divided  between 
the  candidates  according  to  their  popu- 
lar votes.  There  would  be  no  unit  State 
vote  as  now;  unless  one  candidate  re- 
ceived the  whole  popular  vote  of  the 
State. 

Sixth.  In  the  ultimate  computation  of 
the  aggregate  votes  of  the  Nation  to  de- 
termine who  was  elected  President,  every 
candidate  would  be  credited  with  the 
electoral  votes  he  received  in  each  and 
all  of  the  States. 

The  pluraUty  candidate.  Instead  of 
being  credited  with  the  whole  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  as  at  present,  would 
receive  only  such  proportion  of  its  elec- 


toral vote  as  he  received  of  Its  popular 
vote. 

The  imlt  vote  under  which  a  plurality 
candidate  receives  the  whole  vote  of  the 
State  would  be  abolished.  Each  candi- 
date would  receive  his  proper  share  of 
the  votes  given  him  in  all  the  States 
where  he  was  a  candidate. 

Seventh.  The  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  aggregate  number  of  electoral 
votes  would  be  elected. 

Eighth.  Under  the  method  of  comput- 
ing the  final  result  proposed  in  these  res. 
olutlons,  there  can  be  no  deadlock  in 
elections.  Therefore,  under  this  amend- 
ment there  would  be  no  necessity  of  an 
election  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  this  way  we  would  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  an  election  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  which  each  State,  regard- 
less of  population,  would  be  the  equal  of 
every  other  State  In  electing  a  President. 

Ninth.  The  Vice  President  would  be 
elected  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Pres- 
ident. 


The  Present  Liquor  SihiatMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  mMtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THB  TnOTBD  STATU 

Monday.  JtUy  7.  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Pr^ent  liquor  Situation.* 
by  Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colvin.  president  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooib. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  July  8.  1»47.  Issue  at  Signs  ot  tbs 
Times] 

Tbx  Psbsemt  Liouos  Sitoatioii 

(By  Un.  D.  Leigh  Ck>Ivln,  president.  Nstionsl 
Woman's  Cbristlsn  Temperance  Union) 
A  man  who  was.  untU  recently,  in  (bs 
brewery  buslneu  strikingly  describes  how 
much  of  a  curse  alcohol  is  in  America  today: 
"The  cocktaU  lounges  of  today  are  far 
worse  than  the  old-ttme  man's  saloon. 
•  *  *  From  the  pretentious  to  the  dlvss 
they  are  piirpoeely  named  cocktail  lounges 
and  cold-bloodedly  designed  with  soft  stools 
at  bars,  upholstered  booths,  subdusd  lighting 
to  encourage  lounging  and  thereby  excsssivs 
drinking  and  flagrant  familiarities  getting 
worse  all  the  time  to  the  extent  of  well- 
kncwn  seduction  as  evidenced  by  the  employ^ 
ment  of  dapper  young  bartenders,  which  ercB 
the  old  saloons  did  not  have,  wltb  blatant, 
raucous  so-called  entertainment  blasting  out 
Into  the  streets,  rn  evident  decoy  to  youth 
and  women." 

"In  fact."  he  says,  "they  are  actuaUy  seduc- 
tion parlors  far  worse  than  the  old  red-light 
districts  because  so  widespread  and  in  rssl- 
dentlal  sections. 

'Women  would  not  go  Into  old-tbns 
saloons  but  are  enticed  by  the  chromium  and 
lea'iJier-trlmmed  chairs  and  tables,  the  soft 
lights,  the  music,  and  the  seeming  respecta- 
bility of  the  cocktail  lounge." 

I'he  consumption  of  Uquor  under  prohlbi- 
tlou  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  It  was 
before,  and  because  of  the  inacceaslbUity  at 
Uquor   many   millions  lost   thsir   drinking 
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_  _  ^ that  paraonaUty 

and  paycbologtaal  factors  play  a  part 
tba  aflaet  of  aloabol   upon  the  Indlrl 
wa  alao  know  that  without  alcohol  that 
Tldoal  eoold  lire  an  ordinary  aafa. 
and  naaful  Ufa. 

In  dealing  with  the  cure  and  prava 
ot  dtoawa.  tba  mciat  sdentlfle  approach 
tba  atandpotnt  of  public  health  U  prcTcnt 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  aloohnllam. 
hare  a  known  factor — alcohol.    We  also  "^ 
that  it  U  not  an  tnfecllaii.  or 
that  can  ba  liauaalttad  ftoa 
another.    Wa  know,  inaianpsf.  that  with 
alcohol  there  Is  no  alcoholism,  and  that 
only  means  of  arraatlng  tba  Olasass  Is  to  st 
abaolutety  the  use  of  any  bsiaiafa  al( 
It  la  also  known  and  seknowl edged  that 
oiM  having  beooma  an  alcoholic  can 
aafaly  taata  any  aaMiBt  of  alcohol 
without  the  poaribOM*  at  a  ratura  ot 


Trying  to  cure  the  alcoholic  without 
to  prerent  the  recruiting  of  new  drtnkera 
like  trying  to  cure  a  few  typhoid  cases 
laavtnc  tba  polluted  wall  or  typbeld 
traataapraad  the 

awAKnvuea 
Tliete  are  signs  at  an  swakentng  u- 
part  of  tba  churrbea  to  thatr  rcaponaibll 
with  tba  traOc  la  Int 
Tba  blabopa  of  tbi 
Church,  with  a  aonaUtoeney  of  %JMOJOOO 
pla.  tasuad  a  ringing  call  to  prayer  on  Jv 
X  1946.  and  It  aas  "to  he  an  InlUal  step 
program  of  aducstlon  and 
It  to  ba  earrlad  on  ta  tha 
ThlseaU  read: 
'Hbe  Ooamcfi  o.  Mabopa  of  ibe 
Church,  la  asasfcm  at  Atlantic  City.  N  J.. 
Mbruary  39.  194t.  after  aartoua  aooalt! 
tlon  of  the  state  of  the  church  and 
Hatlon.  has  been  led  to  aat  apart  June 
!»««.  the  Sunday  before  Faatoeoat.  as  a 
of  prayer  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
ment  of  alcobol -beverage  traAc  in  Ac 
We  call  upon  our  ministers  and  cAclals 
our  40.000  ch\iri:hee — and  upon  others 
win  )otn  tis — to  gtre  prayerful  consldrrat 
upon  this  Jone  Sunday  to  this  prsasnt- 
We  aaek  dmna  gxiMaaca  for 
and  for  tba 
of  America  la  aavlng  tbto  Nation 
and  spiritual  dcfanaratlon." 

la  i^to  of  all  tha  efforts  of  tba 
NlallaBa    and    sdrertlalng    departmants 
thoae  engaged   In  manufaeturtag  and 
aleobode  Uquota.  aaaMroaa  local  opt 
itaa  where  sueb  alaetlon 
panalmlble  show  a  deeded  Ineraaae  ta 
blbltlon  saotanant.    Thraa-fourtba  of  16 J 
local  option  auctions  slaoa  repeal  hara 
suited  In  dry  iktorlas. 

Gne-flfth  of  the  population  of  the 
Slatee  now  Hres  In  araaa  that  are  dry. 
that  outlaw  hard  liquor.  More  than  30.1 
000  paopla  ara  mamban  of  orgaalaatlona  I 
mlttad  to  aatlonal  problbttton.  a  bai 
aloobollc  bavaragaa  by  local  option,  or  to  i 
abatlnance. 

Recant  Gallop  poDa  show  that  one-t 
of  tba  couBtry*ii  votara  would,  at  the 
ttme.  vote  for  the  return  of  national 
bitton  If  given  tha  opportunity. 

Baaaareb  Bureau  sbowe 
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tovaahlpa.  warda.  and  predncta. 
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electfcma.     tti  gripping 
ara  ta  dry  paflwHa.  wblla  tba 
dtlaa  of  ■vanston.  Oak  Park,  and  Zlon 
ara  totally  dry. 

In  the  lapeal  alaetlon  of  13M.  only  U 
000  people  votod  for  rapaal  oxit  of  a 
•0.00OJ0OO  volara.    Bowrrer,  only  twanty  ! 
Hon  even  want  to  the  polls  to  vota.   Of 
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It  7,  1947 
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The  American  Porum  of  the  Air 
founded  on  the  principle  of  free  and  open 
discussion  of  all  sides  of  all  issues  is  one 
of  the  best  example.s  of  democracy  at 
work  that  we  have  in  this  Nation. 

This  radio  program,  which  is  the  oldest 
public  service  discussion  program,  re- 
cently celebrated  its  nineteenth  anni- 
versary. Per  19  years  it  hsis  presented 
dlscuf  Ions  of  vital  issues  with  outstand- 
ing ajthoritles.  The  name  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  has  been  established 
in  the  minds  of  America's  radio  listeners 
as  the  program  from  which  they  can  get 
both  sides  of  an  iasue. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
thinking  of  the  program  as  practically 
a  quasi-congressional  activity.  The 
scores  of  Members  of  the  House  and  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  the  upper 
branch  of  this  Congress  attest  to  the 
fairness,  impartiality  and  importance  of 
the  American  Forum. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  period  he  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent paid  tribute  to  the  American  Forum 
ti  the  following  manner: 

OmCB  or  THE  Vici  Pessujeut, 
Washington.  February  2€,  1945. 

We  know  that  we  speak  the  sentiments  of 
most  of  our  colleagues  in  congratulating 
Theodore  Granlk  on  the  seventeenth  anni- 
versary of  his  radio  program,  the  American 
Porum  of  the  Air.  Mr.  Oranlk's  program,  the 
oldest  forum  on  the  air.  has  been  outstanding 
In  Its  field;  week  In  and  week  out  it  has 
presented  to  the  American  people  discussions 
of  vital  concern  to  them  in  the  finest  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  freedom  of  speech. 

For  his  splendid  public  service  In  conduct- 
ing these  programs  without  compensation 
for  17  years,  the  American  people  and  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  have  par- 
ticipated on  the  forum  owe  Mr.  Granlk  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  radio  industry  can 
be  proud  of  this  pioneer  In  the  field  of  public 
service  programs. 

Habbt  8.  TtrMAM, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  State*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  a  personal  pride 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  and  to  Theodore  Granik.  I 
have  known  Mr.  Granik  since  his  boy- 
hood and  I  am  proud  to  count  him  as  my 
friend.  I  watched  him  go  through  law 
school  and  start  his  radio  activities  in 
the  public  service  when  still  a  compara- 
tive youngster. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
almost  20  years  ago  I  appeared  on  Mr. 
Granik  "s  first  program  which  at  that 
time  established  a  new  method  for  radio 
discussion  programs.  The  subject  for 
discussion  on  that  occasion,  as  I  well  re- 
call, was  repeal  of  the  prohibition  law. 
The  great  national  debates  of  that  day 
brought  about  the  present  format  of  the 
American  Forum  whiCh  calls  for  pro- 
ponents on  both  sides  of  an  issue  to  ap- 
pear on  the  same  program  and  debate 
the  Issues  face  to  face.  In  radio's  early 
days,  this  was  an  innovation.  Ad  lib., 
spontaneous  programs  were  viewed  with 
alarm.  Split-second  radio  timing  re- 
quired evenrthing  to  be  in  script  form. 
The  American  Forum  pioneered  the  new 
type  of  discussion  program  which  became 
an  immedlat    success. 

The  early  program  was  called  Law  for 
Laymen  and  was  broadcast  over  the 
facilities  of  radio  sts^'on  WOR  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Vhen  Theodore 
Qrantk  came  to  Washington  as  counsel 


for  the  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
he  brought  his  radio  program  with  him 
which  was  broadcast  through  the  facili- 
ties of  WOL  here  in  Washington  as  well 
as  WOR.  New  York.  The  program  grew 
and  developed  with  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  into  the  present  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air.  Theodore  Granik 
as  an  individual  is  a  great  champion 
of  free  speech  in  America.  Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  receiving  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity School  of  Lavr  the  accompany- 
ing citation  recited  that  Mr.  Granik  had 
been  an  "outstanding  student  at  St. 
John's  University  School  of  Law  from 
1926  to  1929;  while  still  a  student,  or- 
ganized the  forum:  served  from  1934  to 
1937  as  assistant  district  attorney  of  New 
York:  counsel  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  from  1937  to  1941; 
helped  write  tht  law  creating  the  much- 
needed  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation; 
the  first  alumnus  of  tht  school  of  law 
to  win  a  place  in  the  current  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  America.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  St.  John's  University."  the 
citation  concluded,  "taking  cognizance 
of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  a 
loyal  son.  devoted  father,  and  distin- 
guished public  servant,  is  happy  to  con- 
fer the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws." 

As  moderator  of  the  American  Fonmi, 
Mr.  Granik  has  become  such  an  im- 
blased  adviser  on  legislative  and  policy 
problems  that  he  has  been  called  upon 
for  advice  by  various  war  agencies  and 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  discussion 
on  the  forum,  Mr.  Granlk  was  appointed 
special  counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  to 
devise  legislation  for  the  conversion  of 
small  business  enterprise  to  war  produc- 
tion. The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 
He  also  served  as  a  special  adviser  to 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  He  served  as  civilian  aid  to 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  National  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service. 

In  19  years  of  radio  the  forum  has 
presented  practically  every  prominent 
American  and  hundreds  of  foreign 
spokesmen  on  Issues  of  the  day.  During 
one  session  of  Congress  alone,  75  percent 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
guests;  labor  leaders,  spokesmen  for  in- 
dustry, authors,  doctors,  engineers,  and 
authorities  of  every  type  have  spoken 
to  the  people  through  the  forum  micro- 
phones. 

The  weekly  pamphlet,  which  consists 
of  a  stenotyplst's  report  of  the  debate. 
Is  now  distributed  to  libraries  and  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Research  or- 
ganizations follow  the  proceedings  con- 
sistently. The  American  Porum  is  rec- 
ognized as  an  Institution  and  has  won  the 
George  Poster  Peabody  award  and  many 
other  outstanding  radio  awards  for  pubUc 
service. 

I  know  that  I  voice  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  most  of  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing this  tribute  to  Theodore  Granik.  the 
Individual  whose  concept  of  free  speech 
through  the  medium  of  radio  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  understanding 
between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. 


A5  every  institution  develops  and  ma- 
tjjires,  personalities  and  staff  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  its  growth.  Mr.  Granik 
has  found  an  able  assistant  in  Irvin  P. 
Sulds,  the  producer  of  the  forum,  whose 
work  these  past  3  years  In  connection 
with  the  weekly  program  Is  known  and 
appreciated  by  many  Members  of  Con« 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  New 
Yors  Times,  one  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Granik  by  the  Senator  from 
Dliriois  [Mr.  Brooks],  together  with  a 
list  of  subjects  covered  by  the  American 
Ponam  of  the  Air. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Wbtrz  Pbek  Speech  PssvaiLa 

(By  R.  W.  Stewart) 

Congress  has  an  unofficial  battleground. 
Opposing  factions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  rally  to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
Stmday  nights  to  continue  arguments  on 
current  Issues  before  a  coast-to-coast  au- 
dience. Under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Graalk.  a  benevolent  rather  than  an  arbi- 
trary moderator,  free  speech  prevails  as  the 
listeners  are  treated  to  the  inside  of  con- 
gresisional  debate  complete  with  arguments, 
rebuttals,  and  just  plain  wrangling. 

Mr.  Granik  Is  a  combination  of  liberallam 
and  altruism.  He  Is  a  liberal  because  he  seee 
no  reason  why  the  layman  should  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  personally  question  Con- 
greiismen  on  pertinent  current  affairs.  He  Is 
an  altruist  because  he  provides  the  layman 
Witt!  this  opportunity  at  no  personal  gain  or 
compensation  and  on  his  own  time  as  origi- 
nator and  director  of  this  forum  on  the  air  in 
Nei7  York  through  WOR. 

THE  MODBSATOa'S  •ACX.CBOUWB 

Mr.  Granlk  is  not  a  visionary  or  an  idealist: 
he  Is  a  hard-headed  lawyer  who  attained  the 
pocitlon  of  deputy  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County  and  who  was  appointed  special 
coiinsel  to  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
th<irity.  He  sees  in  his  foriun  the  embodl- 
ment  of  his  principles  and  calls  It  a  practical 
ext.mple  of  free  speech,  which  he  believes  to 
be  America's  most  important  right.  He  likes 
to  coiisider  the  panel  discussions  as  his  con- 
tribution to  education  and  pursues  them  aa 
a  Ikobby. 

The  forum  Is  of  a  qxiasl  oAcial  nature. 
Although  It  naturally  has  no  connection  with 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  a 
verbatim  account,  including  station  an- 
nouncements, of  each  60-minute  broadcast 
di;rlng  the  past  year  has  been  read  Into  the 
CC'NCRZssioNAL  RECORD.  Thls  prsctice  waa 
begun,  according  to  Mr.  Granik,  by  interested 
lefrlslators  who  wanted  their  speeches  put 
Into  the  Rbooed  as  broadcast. 

Another  purpose  of  the  prooedxire,  he  oon- 
tlnued.  is  that  through  the  InUoductlon  at 
the  scripts  further  dlsctisslon  on  the  radio 
topics  U  carried  to  the  floor  of  the  Houssa, 
aiid  the  broadcast  record  serves  as  the  basla 
for  rebuttal.  "It  Is  like  an  extension  of  the 
broadcast,"  he  explained. 

Mr.  Granlk's  stand  on  free  speech  Is  not  a 
pose.  He  carries  his  principles  right  Into  the 
fcrum  discussion  In  Washington's  Hotel  Wil- 
ls rd.  So  long  as  order  Is  maintained,  tree- 
d<nn  of  expression  Is  the  rule,  and  everyone 
is  given  an  equal  chance.  This  opportunity 
also  Is  extended  to  the  qjMakers— wmetlmae 
tliey  need  It. 

TWO  rAcnowe  a«e  amiSEirrD 

Since  all  the  topics  are  controversial,  the 
forttm  opens  with  both  sides  stating  their 
si4Uid  from  prepared  speeches.  This  Is  11m- 
Hied  to  80  minutes.  Then  the  panel  dlsctie- 
sjon  begins.  Rebuttals  are  made,  and  It  Is 
tixtn  that  Mr.  John  Cltlaen  has  his  oppor- 
tonity  to  stand  tq>  to  the  honarahle  speekeie 
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Oranlk  contlnuad.    "7  watch  tha 


u|i  on  the  floor  of  either  the  Senate  or 
tha  louia  I  immediately  contact  the  pro- 
-ponanta  land   opponanta   of   tha   particular 
and  offer  them  tha  faeUltlea  to 
thafer  TtowB." 
That  kj  tha  format  of  Mr.  Oranlk's  fonm. 
la  no  green  hand  at  the  game.     He  hse 
ooDluetlBg  open  dlaeusalons  on  tha  air 
for  U  yafra. 

(VtOBB  tha  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune) 

PbauM  Rpvaaaa  at  WssHutoroM  B^a  Taiuw 

Has  15  Ti 
ro  Kszr  SrcASsaa  Uwdxb  Comtbol 

t  unday  avanlng  at  8  o'clock  Theodora 

<ireetor  of  WOR's  American  Forum  of 

to  the  microphone  to  rateraa 

moat  eontroveraial  battlee  on  the 

^rmnik  has  had  16  years  of  eiqwrlenoe 

programs.    His  American 

a  conttnuatkm  of  tha  WOB  Ponun. 
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by  WOB  and  WCX..  from  Wash- 

MutuaL 

toplea  and  speakais  ara  aa* 

only  a  few  daya  before  broadcast 

liistenara     and     editors     frequently 

on  hie  talent  for  keeping  on  top 

On  oooasicw  he  haa  changed 

and  line-up  of  tha  forum  on  fiatur- 

of  aome  sudden  and  tm- 

the  Capital  nawi 

Oijanlk  haepa  m  ecnataat  tooeh  with 
and  ranking  membaia  of  Im- 
touae  and  Senate  committees.  oMny 
U(  him  know  in  advance  what  talUa 
eonaldaration  in  their  rranmlttaas 
thay  may  be  expected  to  reach  the 
aaya  hla  aim  la  to  keep  his  radio 
s^oltanaoua  with  the  congreastanal 
.  If  posBlttle.  even  a  bit  In  adranea. 
■o  that  da  Sunday  tha  foram  ia  fraqoaatly  a 
prertow  ( if  tha  btBaat  eongraaHonal  debate  of 
the  f oUe  wtng  weak.  The  proceedings  of  the 
fill  ■!!■  4ra  noted  la  the 
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Tha  moat  ambarrasalat  teddant  Mr. 
Cto^nik  can  reoaU  in  thia  regard  waa  when 
a  team  of  a  Senator  and  two  newspapermen 
debated  a  aimllar  group  of  three.  Just  be- 
fore going  on  the  air.  Senator  A  w(»  one  of 
the  opposing  Journalists  OTer  to  his  point 
Tlew.  As  s  result.  Senator  B  found  ' 
being  aaketl  embarrassing  queatlOBa  by 
reporter  wLo  was  supposed  to  ha  tvllh  him  on 
tha  Issue.  "I  had  weeks  of  explaining  to  do 
to  that  Senator. '  Mr.  Oranlk  says  ruafuUy. 

Whan  tha  forum  waa  moved  from  Ni 
York  City  to  Washington  with  ezpansloo 
the  Mutual  network  In  1937.  and  the  tit 
of  the  program   was  changed.   Mr. 
found  that  moat  Oongreaamen  and 
ment  ofBf««'e  had  not  yet  become  adept 
broadCMtlng.     They    were    of    the    Wl 
janningi  Bryan  school  of  stentorian 
and  oratorical  flourlahea.    Many  of  them 
to  learn  the  informal,  parsonaliaad  approach] 
the  radio  demands 

Getting  aome  Capital  lumlnarlea  to 
their  prepared  meeaagea  to  allow  ample 
tomporancouB  dlscuaalon  time  on  the 
half  of  the  program  Is  occaslonslly  a 
lem.     Moat  Congreasmen   and  Oot« 
oOdala.  howeeer.  have  learned  to 
to  thla  raquirament.   Congreasmen  1 
tor  a  fonxm.  frequently  call  on  Mr. 
for  advlee  during  the  week.     Sometlmea 
Senator  wlU  telephone  him  In  the  middle 
the  night  to  read  hla  praparad  talk  and 
his  reactlona. 

Mr.  Oranlk  started  hi  the 
kiMlnma  m  ItSS  aa  an  aaatstant  dlraotor 
a  BOW  defunct  New  York  City  sUUon. 
over  a  aanee  called  Law  tor  the 
whldh  he  bro\^t  over  to  WOB  in 
««BllM.    Ia  1938  the  law  broadcasu  I 
came  tha  WOB  forum,  when  it  waa  fc 
that  debate  made  for  a  livelier  program, 
was  an  aaslstant  New  York  dlatrtct  att 
for  savaral  yaars.  and  at  preaant  Is  a 
omiiMal  to  the  new  PMeral  Housing  Authc 
tty.  m  waU  aa  advlaor  to  tha  National  Salt 
Uve  Admlnlatratlon. 
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Februmrg  It.  1941^ 
Mr.  THXOooas  Osamix,  ^ 

Ihrsctor  0/  tK*  Ameriemn  ronun. 
Waahingttm.  D. 

DBAS  Ma.  OaAjfix:  Confirming  our 
verbal  conversation.  I  would  like  for  you 
know  that  as  a  dlr««t  result  of  the  det 
conducted  by  the  American  Porum 
Air  over  the  Mutual  Network  on 
January  19.  IMI.  I  racalvad  approxlmat 
18.000  letters. 

You  may  recall  that  during  '.tM  debato 
which  ^♦"•t*^'-  Gerald  P.  Nye  and  myi 
oppoeed  passage  of  the  so-called  lease- Ic 
bill,  while  Con(9«asman  Andrew  J 
chairman  of  the  House  Mllltsry  Affairs  Cc 
mittee.  and  former  Senator  Bmact  W. 
eon  advocated  passage  of  the  meaaore.  I 
paatedly  aaked  tba  foUowIng  queatloe: 

"What  wlU  thU  so-caUad  lease-lend  bUl 
to  aid  Kngand.  abort  of  war.  that  wa  ara 
doing  now?" 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  letters  receli 
M  a  result  of  this  broadcast  quoted  this 
tlon  almoat  verbatim,  and  the  following 
light  Blight  be  Interesting  to  you: 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Passaic  (M. 
Itorlne  Corpa  League,  where  I  waa  present 
with  a  medal  for  outstanding  achievt 
by  an  ex -marine  during  the  preceding  y« 
During  the  evening  aeven  ex-marlnea 
to  me  about  the  debate  which  they  had  h« 
over  the  air.    All  of  them  Interrogated  me 
to  whether  or  not  I  had  received  an 
to  my  quesriow.    I  aaked  each  one  If  he 
BMmbared  the  question,  and  each  one 
paatad  tha  qBsatlon  to  ma  practically 
batlm. 

X  know  of  nothing  hi  my  public  Ufa 
has  aiuuaad  the  lateraat  and  enttuslaam 
much  aa  tha  ahova-msBtlonad  debate. 
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tppredation  tor  tha 
on  your  program, 
lal  regard.  I  am. 


WSTLAMS 


TKS  An.  1940 

face  In  1940:  BlU 
i;  Al  Warner,  Wash- 
,  Washington;  Oedrte 
ebubert.  New  York; 
Cecil  Brown.  New 
idor.. 

le  nSlS  be  turned 
lately?  John  J.  Cor- 
dlrector  of  re- 
st. Ted  P.  Sllvey, 
rerslon  committee; 
president.  Intcr- 
iployment  Sectulty 
r.  chairman,  leglala- 
Conference  of  Bm- 
Eiee;  guest  chairman, 
lau.  Social  Secu- 

[ire  merge  the  Army 

lea  H.  Doc^tUe;  Sen- 

of  Colorado;  Perdl- 

authority:  Bepra- 

of  California. 

folding  up  houslngt 

1.  advisory  board. 

tph  Meyerhoff.  treaa 

of  Home  Builders; 

It.  A.  P.  ctf  L..  secra- 

committee;  Norton 

Administrator;  Oil- 

Vetarana'  Oommit- 

ABMTlcaB  Vetarana' 

ICongreaa  oatahllsh  a 

ly  vrsge  for  American 

ide  Pepper,  of  Flor- 

lief  economist.  Ra- 

rlca;  Dr.  Claudius  T. 

}tton  Textile  Instl- 

erald  W.  Landla.  of 

want    mora    TVA'st 

}vernor  of  Colorado; 

lent.  Mlaslssippl  Val- 

entatlve  Bites  Kefau- 

King.  director,  Na> 

lent  League. 

ktoinic  Warfare  Make 

Ing  Obeoletof    Prof. 

{leal  laboratory.  Unl- 

Uam  B.  Ziff.  author 

Lewis  B.  Hershey, 

tlve  Service  System; 

president  emerltua. 

We   Achieve   In- 

entaUve     Roger    C. 

I  Representative  Fran- 

toU;   Repreaentatlvt 

lington;  Repreeenta- 

Alabama. 

lotzld  We  Do  About 

llnm  L.  Clayton,  Aa- 

ite;    Senator  Claude 

itor  Bdwln  C.  John- 

epreeentativa    Dewey 

>uld  Our  Social  Sa- 
idcd?  John  J.  Cor- 
1.  Washington  Post; 
Parmers  Union;  Dr. 
trector  of  HdobobiIo 
I  United  Btotea  Chaa^ 
resentatlva   Oarl    T. 

War  Powers  Act  Be 
lUve  Kmanuel  Oeller, 
^UUve  Chet  HnHIUId. 
itlve  John  M.  Vorja. 
A.  L.  Miller,  of  Ma- 


Adopt    the 


of  Mahia;  Beprssentotlva  Bartrand  W.  Oaar- 
hart,    of   California;    guast   chairman.   MaJ 

n^t%     T  mwtim  n    KarvKiAV    MatlrtitKl  rMriW>tnr 


axacutlva  eomnUttae.  Americana  for 
cratlc  Action;  Bobart  R.  Nathan,  econc 
r  J    T&Tlor.  aeonomist  and  radio 


Issvanco 
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Capebai^  of  TntWiia;  BapnasBfeBllve  Jeesle 
Stunner,  of  Illinois;  nwigjss  Whltlock.  Chair- 
man. Adnaofy  Board.  Producan'  OouncU; 
Repimoulallii  A.  8.  Mlfca  McmroBey.  «C  Okla- 
homa: Repreeentatlva  George  Outland,  <tf 
California;  Obak  PatnaoB.  Watlnnal  LeglaU- 
tlve  Baproamtattve,  AaMrtean  Vetarana  Com- 
mittee. 


Military  Control?  Senator  Bdwln  C.  John- 
son, of  Ooiorado;  Benator  "niuums  C.  Hart. 
of  OowBaaftniit;  ScBBtor  IcBHih  O.  CMa- 
hoaoy.  of  Wjagmagi  Dr.  Joyce  C.  IHaama. 
dean  of  tlie  tacol^,  WaAlngtan  Vainattr, 
St.  Louis. 

April  3 — Should  We  Ountlaue  the  OPA9 
Wbert  A.  Tun.  of  Olito: 
LOrawimC  of 

Thylar.  of  Irtahn;  BldHtrd  ▼.  OB- 
Itfvtaer  to  the  OPA 

Apf«  0— Shonld  Wa  OoBttnua  tha  JJnM 
Mkrman  Thnmaa.  Poaft  War  World  CnancH; 
Brig.  Oen.  H.  C.  Hddrldge.  T7nlted  SUtas 
Army,  letlied*  chalrmaa,  legislative  commit- 
tee. Vetoana  League  of  Amerlea:  Joseph  M. 

alga  Who:  Mai-  Qmt.  Mward  P.  Cartto.  Axaay 
of  tha  Uaitod  Slataa.  rattrad.  chief  of  ataC  to 
Oenwal  Bpaata  in  Surope;   vtoa 


tdent'B  health  Insurance  ptanT     Dr. 
holB.  aditar.  AMert 
JOamal;  Dr.  B.  L. 


P.  ITpttTtn  Bathaial  presMBit  of 
Hadassah;  Mrs.  Bedla  Afnan.  the  Arah 
Anwar  Naahaahlbl.  the  Arah  oOee. 

April  SO— Can  Aaaflrtea'a  armlea  of  ooeo- 
patkm  aactire  the  peaee?  Senator  James  O. 
Eastland,  of  Mississippi:  Bepreaentattve  H.  H. 
Boffett.  of  Nebraska:  Bupreaentatl^  John  J. 
Sparkman.  of  Alabama;  Kanalt  Biy.  direetar. 
adaeatlan  and  raaearefa.  Oongress  of  Indoa- 
trlai  Organ  laatlons. 

May  7— What  should  we  do  shout  the  OPA7 
Senator  Kenneth  8.  Wherry,  of  Netraaka; 
SepresentaUve  Frederick  C.  Smith,  of  Ohkr. 
Senator  Hugh  B.  Mit<lbell.  of  WaXhlngton; 
Bepresentatlve  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May  14— What  poaltlon  should  we  take  on 
the  ap«>''«f>«  question?  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
Ing,  weU-known  student  cf  Spanlah  history 
and  culture;  Dr.  Jack  R.  McMlchad.  execu- 
tive eectwtary.  Methodist  Fledemtlon  for  So- 
cial Service;  Frank  Oervaal.  Waahlisgton  ed- 
itor of  Colller'a. 

May  21 — Are  communism  and  democracy 
mutually  antagonUUe?  BepresenUtlve  Oaia 
Boothe  Luce,  of  Coonectlent;  WUIlam  Heary 
Chamberlain,  noted  writer  and  leetarsr; 
William  Z.  Foater,  chairman.  Communist 
Party.  United  Statea  of  America;  Dr.  Harry 
F.  Ward,  prcfeaaor  emeritus  of  Christian 
ethics.  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

May  28— Is  new  labor  legislation  necessary? 
Senator  Olen  H.  Taylor,  of  Idaho;  Frank 
Penton,  director  of  otganlsatlon.  A.  W.  of  L.; 
Repreeentatlva  Fkanels  Case,  of  South  Da- 
Bapreacntatlve   Harris   BUswortb,    of 


June  I  giimilil  we  return  to  food  ration- 
ing? Cdgar  Anaal  Mowrer.  noted  writer  and 
lecturer  RepreasntaUve  Bmlly  Taft  Douglas. 
of  UUnote;  Repreeentative  A.  L.  Miner,  of 
Nebraska;  Walter  P.  Straoh,  dlreet<v.  emer- 
gency food  program. 

June  11— AKHUd  we  draft  the  18-19  year 
olds?  RepreasntoUve  John  J.  Spazkman.  of 
Ala  ham  a;  RepreeenteUve  Chet  HoDfleld.  of 
Chltfomla:   RepreeentaUve  Dewey  Short,  of 

XCm— App. ail 


John  K.  BharliteB.  of 


of  oo^aiBkaml  aMont 
Bobert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio;  Charias  IIolm«B.aae- 


n^  Thomas,  of  New 

IT— Who 


B«t  Ti  Malar 


itattva  to  tha  Uattad  Hattaaa;  Dr. 

aad  author:   Or. 
Dligo  De  OHtro.  nmhar  of  Cho 
gatkm  (m  VaoaaU  Qltfaa  at  tfao 


kUttva 

D. 
HaUonal 
Arthur  W. 

Property 
Chairman:  lla).  Gaa.  Lewis  B. 
Uonal  Director.  Selactlva  aerriaa 

July  23— What  part  should  tha  CK>-PAC 
play  In  politics?  Thomas  F.  Boma,  aartsfaat 
chalrmap,  dO-PAC;  Dr. Palmar  WOber.  tfl(ao> 
tor  of  reaearch.  dO-PAC; 
Clare  B.  Hnffman.  of  Mlrhlgsn; 
Uve  O.  C.  Fisher,  of  Texas. 

July  30— Bow  should  we  avaluato  the  Bee- 
enty-ninth  Congress?  BepresantaUve  An- 
drew J.  BlemQler.  of  Wlsoonaln;  Bepreaenta 
tlve  Clair  Bngle.  of  CaUIonila;  Bepreaenta- 
tlve  Kart  Z.  Mondt.  of  Booth  Dakota;  Bepra- 
aentatlve  Harris  SUsa«rth.  of  Oregon. 

August  6— What  Is  the  best  solution  to  tha 
Palestine  problem?  Dr.  Cart  Hermann  Voss, 
executive  secretary.  Christian  Council  on 
Palestine;  Dr.  Ruth  Gruber.  foreign  corre- 
spondent, Nerw  York  Post;  Mrs.  Bedla  Afnan. 
the  Arab  Office;  Cecil  Houranl.  secretazy,  tha 
Arab  Office. 

Angttst  IS— What  Should  Our  Busifaa  Pol- 
icy Be?  Richard  B.  Lautathat^  correspond - 
tnt.  Ufe  Magaxlne:  Prof.  Frederick  Schuman, 
political  science,  wnilams  College;  Lawrence 
Splvak,  edttor,  American  Mercury;  Lools 
Nizer.  attorney  and  author. 

August  20 — ^What  Should  We  Do  About 
China?  Marrlson  Forman.  author  and  ex- 
plorer; Dr.  J.  Spencer  Kecnard.  fanner  mls- 
atonary  in  China;  Freda  TTtley,  author;  Al- 
fred Kohlberg.  American -China  Policy  Asso- 
ciation: guest  tiMLlrman :  Dr.  Joaeph  M.  Bay. 
head  of  the  department  of  government  and 
politics.  University  of  Maryland. 

A\igTjBt  TT— How  Much  Government  Con- 
trol la  Required  To  Maintain  Oar  BeonomyT 
Prof.  Maynard  C.  Krueger,  piofeaam  of  eco- 
nomies. University  of  Chlaigo;  Prof.  Mabel 
Mewoomer,  profeoeor  of  economics,  Vasaar 
OoQege;  Dr.  Basersoa  P.  Schmidt,  4llreetar, 
aeorvimtr  iLutuiOi  department,  United  Statea 
CSiamber  of  Oonuneree;  Prof.  George  L.  Bach. 
psuftiiiT  of  eooooBdea.  Carnegie  taatttate  of 
Technology. 

Septemlia'  3 — Is  a  Ooarantsad  Annual 
Wage    Praetleal    fbr    Induatryt    James    B. 

dtiactor.  edoeatlon  and  zcaeareh.  CH>: 
lyle  Stanley  Bukayaer.  aoonoaih 
thor;  Jamas  L.  Wick,  author  and 

Bepteosber     10    Atomie 
Bbould  Oontrol  Itt    Harold  B. 
Q[  Mlim— ita.   Or 


of 
famor.  of 
Mike  Moaroney.  of  Oklahoma. 


IS— Is  tha 
career  systam  hotfev  than  the 

of 
Car  tha 

taa  yinar.   polttlDai 
Otalvaralty  of 
former  Aaalataat  Oauataii   of 
Mary;  Donald  C.  Stoea. 
Boraao  of  the  DudBst. 

November  19 — What  caa  wa 


▼.  Oilbart. 
former  economist,  OPA;  Dr.  Jnlas  Bai  kins  a. 
profssaor  of  aaonoailes.  Mew  York  Dnlvarstty: 
LavrsnBe   Piartlg. 


10— «haaid  tha 
St  provlda  BWdlcal  care?    (Aanaal  sta- 
&mt%  progioa):  Lae  BalS. 


George  Oabell.  tkaOoik.  Va.; 
guest  moderator.  Or.  Btehaxd  B. 


17— Shoold  wa  r*itVTtii**— 


eoal 

er  Mrftllrtvr  OolcsBan.  anthor  and 
WUlfaUB    W.    Baylldd.    eiacuUva 
American  Coal  Balea  Aaaoclation;  John  O. 
ittva  aaeiatsry.  nattosial  Coal  As- 
aodatlon. 


Foamc  or  ibb  Axi.  1M7 
Jannaiy  T— What  Is  tha  Outlook  for 
B^tleth  OongaM?    Bwfnr  Bria 
hon.  of  Connaetiettt;  Bepreeentattve 
Xasfar.of 


«■- 
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8.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Department  of 
Oommeree  reported   tn   1943  that  approsl- 

.».»•!«  a97K00n000  la  beln*  snent  caeh  vaur 


n.  What  II  tbm  aaaoal  km  to  the  United 
States  because  of  aidmeaa,  dlsabOlty.  and 
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(1)  Yhto  te  lass  than  SV&  pereeat  of  the  aa- 
tlonal  Income  In  1948  (latest  llgore  avaB- 
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of 
hart, 


■ipf— ntotlix  BcrtnuMl  W.  O—r- 
9f  CalUomU:    guMt  chairman.  MaJ. 
I  twla  B.  Henhay.  Nattonai  Olractar.  8a- 
iMUvi  flan  lea  Syatam. 

Janitarf  14— Would  N«w  Labor  LaflaUUoa 

■alp  pur  Bconomy?    Reprcaantatlva  Clara  B. 

~  .  at  Utcblgan;  Repreaenuuva  O.  C. 

Ftabarl  of  Texaa:  Jamea  B-  Carey,  aecratary- 

CIO;    Lewta  O.  Hlnea.  lagtaUtlva 

A.  P.  of  L. 
ai— Should  Tbcra  Ba  Cacnpulaory 
In    PubUc    Sanrlca    Indiutrlaaf 
Barry  P  Cain,  of  Waahlnfton;  M.  B. 
dlraetor  of  raaaarch.   International 
Brotherhood  of  BItctrlcal  Workara.  A.  P.  of  Lu 
BaprawnUtlve  ChrUtlao  A  Hertar.  of  Mawa 
ehuaa  ;U:  BapraaanUUva  CUBord  P.  Caaa.  of 
4traay. 

aaa  Act  on  tha 
Pay  laraa?  Sanator  Homar 
B.  Cipahart.  of  Indiana:  Bapraaenutlva 
CtaraJB.  Boffaan,  of  Mlchlfan:  Bugane  Cot- 
ettrta  ganand  eomaal.  CIO:  Charlaa 
aianflbctl.  farmer  attonay  ganeral  of  Pann* 
•yiTaila. 


rapraa  tntatlva. 

January 
Arbtu  itlon 
aanat* 


Janiary  M    Should 
Portal -to-Portal 


rtbfuary 
Bolva 

W.  Bajwket 
praaM  rat 
aoelat  oa 
AMV1TB 
counatl 

Pabruary 
Immt  ratlont 
Iw.  ol 


MiraV  n 
¥•1  ruary 


of  un 
win 


mant 

■u 

of 


•tor 


Maich 


I 


pfohI<  m 
U1UT4  ralty, 


poUc-r 


II 


much  aa  tha  abora-i 


itlonad  tfabata. 
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board 
Oaatl 
Pajua 

Pataroary 
XndiMpy 
ator 

nma ' 
DItrtBim 
A.  W    \ 
Bhlppira 


Will  Ralalng  of  Bant  CalUnca 

tha  Houalnc  Problamt    Sanator  Albert 

of  New  Jeraey:  Ooorfa  M.  Bnclar. 

National   ApartaaBt  Owners  Aa- 

Bay  Sawyer.  natlooaJ  commander. 

David   OtnaboTf.  former  general 

OPA. 

11     flhoolri  We  Purther  Beetrtet 

ntatlve  Bmanuel  Oel- 

Naw  T«rk:  Barl  Barrlaoo.  (oraMc  Com- 

of  laamlgratlon:  BepraaenUtlve  Id 

of   Texas;    Omar   B    Ketchum.   na- 

laglaaitlve  repreeenUUve.  Veterana  of 

Ware. 

It— BheiUd  Polaad  Batata  Oar- 
Terrttery?     Jamea  P.  War- 
banker  and  asthor   J.  K.  Oalbralth. 
of  dlrectora.  Portune  magaslne:  Arthur 

.  MBS  f  latni  and  author:  Jaan 

author  and  •eoBMBlat. 

35— How  Ft  Bboold  a  BagoUted 

Be  Subject  to  Antttniat  Laws?    Ssn- 

Charlee  W.  Tobey.  of  New  Bampahlra: 

Thurman  Arnold,  former  Aaalatant  At- 

Oeneral  In  charge  of  the  AnUtruat 

Senator  Clyde  If.  Bead,  of  Kanaaa: 

Vogtle.  general  chairman.  Southeaat 

Conference. 

4  (nineteenth  annlveraary) — Should 

itlnue  Reciprocal  Trade  AgraHaeatar 

Blbcrt  D.  Th  :!■■■.  af  Utah:  Bepre- 

A.  S.  Mike  Monronay.  of  Oklahoma: 

Carl  Hlnahaw.  of  California: 

Lee  Coulter,  formar  member.  United 

Tariff  Commllao. 

11 — Should  va  eetabllab  a  cyatem 

versal  military  tratalng?    Senator  Id- 

Johnaoo.  of  Oolormdo:  Prof  Alonao  P. 

New  Tcrk  Univeralty:   Lt.  Otm.  Bay- 

S.  IfcL-Mn.  Ualaon  odkar.  War  Dapart- 

Speclal  StaB:  Prancia  X.  Burke,  chair- 

national  aecurlty  eoounlttee.  Veterana 

Ware. 

18— What  la  the  eoluUon   to  the 

In   Greece?     Andre   Michalopouloe. 

Greek    Government    official,    author 

ecturer;    Scion    O.    Vlaato.    publlaher. 

national   dally   Greek    newapaper. 

▼a  J    K.   JavlU.   of   Mew   York: 

ntatlve  John  M.  Vorya.  of  Ohio:  Sen- 

plen   H.   Taylor,   of   Idaho:    Albert   L. 

Utor. 

SS — Should  «a  reduce  inaome  tasee 

BepraaanUtlea   Noah    li.    Ifaaon.    of 

itattea  Bobert  W    Keen,  of 

tettea  Baraaan  P  Iber- 

of  P^mylranla;  Mipraaeiitattaa  Alma 

af  BhtrtlT  Xelaiid. 

1 — How   can   we   aolva   tha 

7     Dr.    John    K.    Nortoa, 

.  Otaude  L.  Kulp. 

IthBcm.  K.  T.:  irrin  B. 

\y  eeeretary.  American  Pederatlea  cf 

A.  P.  ef  Xi4  Balma  Borchardt.  Ped- 

dnd  tiHeiwattnwal  tapraeentatlve.  Amerl- 

1  aderatloB  of  Tteaiere.  A.  P  of  L. 

Ap^  »— Whara  la  our  preeent  Snanctal 


uilve 
Bepre  tentative 
Dr.  Jctin 


Pb  algn 


problem 

form 

and 

Atlantla, 

Bcpra  wntatu 


axeeotlea  eoounlttaa.  Amertcana  for 
cratlc  Action:  Bobart  R.  Nathan,  econc 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  eeooomlet  and  radio 
meatator:   JaiMa  L.  WWi, 
author. 

April  la    Battprocal    trade 
are   they   benedUng  us?    Prof. 
Harris.    Harvard    University;    Reprceeal 
John    D.    Dlngell.   of   Iflcbigan:    Walt 
Caneraaao.      praaldent.      American 
Workers'     Unloo:     RepreeenUtlve 
Curtia.  of  Netaraaka. 

April  23 — Should  Congreee  adopt  new 
laws?    Bepreeentatlve  Charlee  J.  Ker 

repreeentattva.  A.  P.   of  L.:   TM   P. 
laoonvacaloa  oAoar  dO. 

April    as— Should    Congraaa    outlai 
OoBUBunlat    Party?    MUtoa    Howard, 
etau  editor.  Dally  Werfear  Dr  Jack  B. 
Michael,     executive     aacretary.     Met! 
^deration  for  Social  Action;  Reprsaent 
■arry   R.   Sheppard.   of   California: 
aentaUve  A.  L.  MUlar  of  Nebraaka. 

May    S    Should    all    co-ope    pay 
Ineome  tasee?    Senator  George  D.  Alk« 
Vermont:  Karl  D.  Looa.  chairman,  legal^ 
tax  committee.  National  Council  of 
Oooparatlvea:  Ben  C.  MCOabe.  president,] 
ttaoal  Tax  Bi|aallty  Asaoetathm: 
ttve  Bobert  A.  Orant.  of  Indians 

May  IS— What  Should  the  United  Bi 
Do  About  Palestine?  Prank  Oervaal. 
and  lecturer;  Dr.  Carl  Hermann  Voae. 
slon  secretary,  the  <3>urch  Peace  Untoa; 
Walter  T.  Stace.  Pi  Una  ton  University: 
don  Waterfleld,  chief  corrvepondent 
Kemsley  Newspapers.  Ltd  .  ot  London. 

May  90 — Should  Congress  Adopt  the 
Blender-Wagner  Housing  Bill?    Senator] 
Bllender.  of  Loutslsna;   Chat   Paterson,] 
tlonal    legislative    repreeentatlve. 
Veterana  Committee:  Bdward  B.  Carr. 
dent.  National  Aasodatlon  of  Home  Bui 
Charlee  Stewart,  director  of  public  relet 
National  Aseoclatlon  of  Real  Estate 

May   37 — How   Can    We    Get    Along 
BxMsla?    Jerome  Davla.  author.  Icctt 
correapondent:  Cortlaa  Lamont.  aut 
lecturer:   Repreeentatlve  John  M.  Vo 
Ohio;  RepreeenUtlve  Karl  B.  Mundt.  of  I 
Dakota. 

June  3 — What  Should  Congreee  do 
Health  Insurance?     Senator  Robert  A. 
of  Ohio;  Dr  H.  H.  Shoulders,  prcatdent. , 
lean  Medical  Aaaoclatlon;  Senator  J.  H4 
McGrath.  of  Bbode  Island:   Dr.  Mlct 
Davis,  chairman,  executive  committee. 
mlttee  for  the  Nation's  Health. 

June    10 — Do   We   Need   Changaa 
Antitrust       Laws?       Senator       Jo 
CMahoney,     of     Wyoming;     Represent 
Bates    Kefauver.    of    Tenneasee:    Milt 
Smith,  assistant  general  counsel.  Chs 
Ccnmarca  of  the  United  Statee:  GUI 
Montague,  attorney,  guest  mcderator; 
Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Under  Secretary 
Interior. 

June  17 — Do  We  Need  Universal 
Training?    MaJ.  Gen.  Lewta  B.  Her 
tlonal    director.    Selective    Service 
BapreaantaUva  P.  Bdward  Hubert,  of 
Una:  Dr.  Balph  McDonald,  executive 
tary.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 
Repreeentatlve  Dewey  Short,  of  Mtssov 

June  34 — Should  the  United  Statee 
400X)00  of  Burope's  Displaced  Personafj 
ward  Mark  O'Connor,  executive  i 
BeUef   Servlcaa.   Wattonal    Catholic 
Conference:  Bapraaantatl^pa  Bmanuel 
of  New  York;  Omar  B.  Ketchum.   nai 
laglalaUve  rapraaantatlve.  Veterans  of 
Ware:  Bepreeentatlve  O.  C.  Ptaber.  of 

July  I— Bow  Should  We  Deal  With 
Ooat   of  Uvl^t    Leon    H.   Kayaerll 
efaalrrann,  Praaldent's  COMboII  of 
Advisers:  Senator  John  J.  Bparkman. 
bams;  Rapraaantatlve  Howard  H. 
Nebraaka:  Oaoifa  T^rborgh.  reeeareh  i 
Machinery  and  AlUed  Producta  laaUt 
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(b)   Tiklaf  4.5  bade  par  1.000  populaUon 
aa  th  I  standard  for  boapltala:  ■• 

i  1 )  Only  11  percent  of  the  ootintlea  of  tha 

VTntti  <4  RtaUM  wMMtt   tltta  atAndArd." 
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t.  It  la  satlmated  that  about  M.aOOj 
wUl  be  apent  by  the  people  of  the 
Btatea  for  medical  care  In   1947.  In 
medical  aervlcea.  medicines  and  suppll 
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8.  In  eontraat  with  this,  the  Department  of 
Oommeree  reported  ta  1943  that  approxl- 
mately  •378j000,000  la  being  spent  eadi  year 
for  industrial  reeeareh.* 

0.  In  1947  Congresa  appropriated  939386  JOG 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone  for 
naearch  in  the  control  and  cure  of  plant  and 
animal  dlaaaaea.' 

10.  After  about  14  yean  only  about 
31.755.766  people,  about  16  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  were  covered 
by  hoapltallzatlon  plans  aa  of  July  1,  1940.* 

11.  Only  about  8.500X>00  Americans  (3^ 
percent  of  the  population)  were  covered  by 
oomprahenaive  medical  care  plans  in  1945.* 

13.  In  1941  there  waa.  on  the  average,  ap- 
proximately 1  active  phyaldan  for  every  1,400 
to  1.600  people  In  the  United  SUtea.** 

(a)  In  1944.  66S  counUes  In  the  United 
Btataa  ( 18  pareant  of  the  total  of  S.070  coun- 
tlee)  had  laea  than  1  active  pbyalelan  per 
1.000  population  (the  "danger  line"),  and  81 
counties  (over  3y^  pareant)  had  no  active 
doctor  at  alL* 

It.  More  than  10  percent  of  the  people  In 
the  United  Statee  live  where  there  la  no 
approved  general  hoH>ltal.* 

(a)  Porty-one  percent  of  the  oountlea  In 
the  United  Statee  (approximately  1.358  coun- 
ties) with  an  aggregaU  populaUon  of 
16.000  jOOO.  have  no  approved  general  hoa- 
pttal.* 

(b)  Party-eight  peroent  of  the  oountlea  In 
the  United  SUtaa  (1.  473  eounttee)  have  un- 
der the  standard  of  4.5  beds  par  1.000  popu- 
lation: and  only  11  percent  (337)  of  the 
countlea  meet  the  standard."  .    . 


tea  rscT  aHSR  B 

I.  Bow  many  people  In  the  United  Btatea 
Ibeod  help  to  meet  the  eoat  of  sertotu  lllneas? 

1.  Two  people  out  of  every  three  who  live 
In  the  United  Statee.  about  97,000,000  Ameri- 
cans, need  htip  to  meet  the  eoat  of  aerkMS 


(a)  This  statement  la  based  on  an  eatl- 
mate  made  In  1939  In  a  publication  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that  famUlea 
with  incomea  under  $3,000  need  help  to  meet 
the  coat  of  aerloua  illnees.** 

(b)  However,  by  1945  the  ooat-of-Uvlng 
index  had  Increased  by  30  percent  over  1939: 
and  in  AprU  1947  the  Index  was  60  percent 
higher  than  In  1989.'* 

(c)  Therefore.  It  la  reaaonable  to  assume 
that  many  people  with  Inoomea  over  $3,000 
now  need  help  to  meet  the  coat  of  aerloua 
Ulneaa. 


No.     I 


•Senate     Buboommlttse     Report 
(Health  Insurance) .  July  1940.  p.  1. 

•Beport  of  survey  released  by  Department 
of  Commerce  In  1943. 

*Badcet  cf  the  United  BUtea,  Bseal  year 
•ndlng  June  80.  1948. 

•  World  Almanac  1947.  p.  773.  Total  Blue 
Croaa  coverage.  23.183.608:  Canada.  l;S76.743: 
United  BUtee.  31.766.760.) 

•  Senate  Subcommittee  Report  Ho.  • 
(Health  Inauranoe).  July  1940.  p.  0. 

•Senate  Committee  Print  No.  6  (Medical 
Care  Inauranoe).  July  8.  1940,  p.  35.  Stand- 
ard: 1  pbyalelan  to  every  IjOOO  people. 
(Same.  p.  86) 

"  Senate  Oonunlttee  Print  Bo.  8  (National 
Health  Act  of  1946).  March  1940.  p.  53. 

■*  PamlUaa  with  ineomea  under  $SjOOO  need 
help  to  BMOt  the  coet  of  aerloua  Illnees. 
(Paetual  Data  on  Medical  Bcooomlns.  pam- 
phlet iaaued  ha  1989  by  the  Bureau  of  Medl- 
eal  Beonomlca  of  the  American  Medical 
Aaaoclatlon.)  Sixty-nine  peroent  of  the 
Unit*':  Btotea  popolatlon  Uve  In  each  taml- 
Uaa.  (National  Survey  of  Uquld  Aaaat  Hold- 
Inga.  fmenrtlng.  and  Bavlng:  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Boonomlra.  U.  B.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. July  1946.) 

>*  Bureau  of  lAhor  Btatlatica:  1839  yearly 
average.  99.4;  1946  yearly  averaga.  138.4; 
Apra  1947  (monthly  average)  I6«X  (19»- 
80  equals  100.) 


n.  What  la  the  annual  loaa  to  ttie  United 
States  because  of  aktaiaaa.  dlaafaUlty.  and 
premature  death? 

A.  In  terms  of  peqple,  the  United  Btatee 
lost: 

1  m  1948.  eaeludlng  thoee  who  died  In  the 
armed  forces  overseas.  1.401,719  Americana 
through  death.    Of  theee:  ** 

(a)  11  peroent,  or  103.006.  ware  under  80 
years  of  age. 

(b)  8  percent,  or  113.443,  were  aged  from 
30  to  38. 

(c)  19  percent,  or  fT4,448,  were  under  40 
years  of  age. 

(d)  33  percent,  or  831,931,  were  aged  from 
40  to  59. 

(e)  This  means  that  43  percent,  or  806.869, 
of  the  Americans  who  died  In  this  eountry  In 
1945  were  under  60  years  old. 

3.  About  1.000,000.000  daya  of  dlaabOity 
each  year  from  chronic  lllneaaea.'* 

(a)  There  are  i4;>proxlmateIy  33.000.000 
disabling  illnesses  every  year  in  the  country 
aa  a  whole.' 

(1)  Bach  of  these  Illnesses  lasts,  on  the 
average,  about  87  days.* 

(b)  Over  40  peroent  of  the  Natlonii  ae- 
lecteea  were  found  unfit  for  military  duty.*<^ 

(I)  At  least  17  percent  of  thoee  fotind  unfit 
had  defects  which  were  remediable;  many 
more  had  preventable  defects.'* 

B.  In  terms  of  production,  the  United 
BUtes  loat: 

1.  About  600.000,000  man-dayi  annttaUy.** 

(a)  nineas  and  accidents  cause  the  aver- 
age industrial  worker  to  lose  about  13  dajw 
from  production  each  year." 

(b)  More  than  78  percent  of  the  36,000,000 
chronic-disease  casea  in  the  XTnited  Statee  are 
among  people  in  the  productive  years  from 
15  to  64;  half  of  these  people  are  leea  than  45 
years  old;  Ifi  percent  of  them  are  under  35." 

C.  In  terms  of  money,  the  United  Statea 
loat: 

1.  An  eatlmated  88.000.000.000  annually, 
half  in  medical  coats  and  half  In  loaa  of  eam- 
Inga  due  to  slcJi:ness  and  premature  death.'* 

(a)  It  Is  estimated  that  American  workers 
loe;  $560,000,000  in  wages  In  strikes  during 
the  first  6  months  of  peace;  at  thle  rate,  the 
annual  wage  loss  would  be  $1,130,000,000.  In 
contrast  with  the  $8,000,000,000  lost  through 
alckneas  and  premature  death." 

2.  It  is  estimated  that  tha  total  hidden 
c(Kts  of  slcknees  and  disability,  wage  loaa  to 
workers  and  coats  to  business,  totaled  in 
1943  not  leas  than  $15,000,000,000.* 

m.  What  do  we  spend  on  health,  compared 
with  what  we  apend  on  other  things? 

1.  In  1943  the  American  people  spent  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  total  national  income 
on  medical  care.** 

(a)  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  peo|rie 
of  the  United  Statea  win  vpeoA  $8,499,963,311 
In  1947  for  medical  care.  Including  supplica 
and  Insurance.** 


*  Public  Aflahra  pamphlet.  Who  Can  Afford 
Health?  by  Beulah  Amldon.  1044.  p.  9. 

•Pederal  Security  Agency  fact  sheet.  The 
Health  of  the  Nation.  June  1.  1940.  p.  3. 

M  U  S.  Bureau  of  Vital  Btatlatica. 

M  George  St.  J.  Perrott.  U.  S.  PubUe  Health 
Service:  The  Problem  of  Paychoaomatle  Dis- 
ease, article  in  Psychoaomatlc  Medicine.  Jan- 
uary 1945. 

**  Senate  Subcommittee  Report  No.  8.  T9th 
Cong.    (Health  Insurance)  July  1940.  p.  1. 

>'  George  St.  J.  Perrott.  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service:  The  Problem  of  Chronic  Dhieaaa.  ar- 
Ucle   In  Psychoemnatle   Medicine.   January 

1946. 

**i7nlted  SUtea  News.  March  1.  19M. 

•Spent  for  medical  care  In  19C  M.TIO.- 
000,000  ("Amarlea'k  Needs  and  Beaourcda." 
pubUahed  by  Twentieth  Century  Pond.  1947) : 
national  Inoome,  1943,  $13SJS3/I004XW 
(World  Aim*"**!  1947.) 

■•The  Medical  Market,  rtrecaata  for  1947. 
(Modem  Medicine). 


Army  and  Air 
Navy -_ 


(1)  ms  to  leaa  than  8H  peroent  of  the  na- 
tlonal  incooM  in  1946  (lataat  figure  avail- 
able).'* 

a.  In  ecntraet  with  thla.  ttie  people  of  tta 
United  Statee.  to  protect  our  llvee  agalnat  a 
poaalUe  enemy,  will  apend  60  peroent  more 
for  armed  def  enae  thla  yaar  than  for  all  typea 
of  medical  aervlea,  to  protect  ouiaalvaa 
against  dlaabilltlee  and  deatha  of  oar  peo^a. 

(a)  Proposed  espendlturee  for  national 
defanar  hi  1947-48: 

■88.340.900.000 

«•  3. 469. 761. 000 

Or  a  total  of  88.T10j801/X»  for  national  de- 
tenaa.  as  agalnat  $6.tt9.963411  for  madieal 
care.  auppUaa.  and  Inauranoe. 

8.  In  eontraat  with  the  eetlmatad  amount 
of  86.400.968 J311  which  the  people  of  tha 
United  Btatea  wlU  apend  to  1947  tor  medical 
aervioea.  atippUaa.  and  Inaoranre.  the  eaaa 
people  In  1946  wpmaX  SS.TOOjOOO.OOO  for  alco- 
hoUe  beveragea.  Thla  is  an  averata  of  8S8  a 
year  for  liquor  for  each  peraon  over  18  yaon 
old.** 

(a)  Plfty  percent  more  la  q;»ent  on  llquar 
than  on  all  health  serviosa  In  a  year. 

IV.  How  many  docton  are  there  ta  the 
United  Statea?    Bow  much  do  they  earn? 

1.  In  1943  there  were  180.496  reglatered 
Idiyalcluu  in  the  United  SUtea.  Inrtwling  all 
typea  of  spedalista.** 

(a)  In  1943  the  ntmiber  of  "effective  phy« 
aicians"  was  estimated  at  136,933.** 

3.  Taking  a  standard  of  1  active  phyaldan 
for  every  1,000  patients:  " 

(a)  In  1941  there  waa  ^)prox1mately  1 
active  physician  for  every  1,400  to  1.600  people 
in  the  United  BUtea  (if  docton  had  bean 
evenly  divided  throughout  the  country)." 

(b)  However,  in  1944.  558  ootmUea  In  t)ie 
united  SUtea  (18  percent  of  the  total  of 
3.070  cotutlea)  had  leaa  than  1  acUve  phy- 
sician per  8,000  population  (the  "danger 
line"),  and  81  eonntlea  (over  9Vi  peroent) 
had  no  active  doctor.** 

8.  The  national  net  average  tneooM  of 
American  doctors  In  1941  waa  85.047;  but  thla 
figure  was  overweighted  by  top-bra^et  ipe- 
clallsts.** 

(a)  About  38  percent  had  net  Inoomea  o( 
leas  than  gSjOOO.** 

(b)  About  16  peroent  had  net  Incomas  of 
leas  than  $1,000.«> 

(e)  About  13^  percent  had  net  incomea  of 
$10,000  or  more.** 

V.  How  many  hoapltala  are  there  In  tha 
United  BUtea? 

1.  In  1945  there  were  1.738.944  hospital 
beda  in  6.611  hoapltala  in  tha  United  BUtaa.** 

(a)  However,  approximately  15,000^)00 
Americana,  living  In  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tlon'a  oountlea.  have  no  recognised  general 
baepltal.>* 


**Senau  Subcommittee  Rqwrt  No.  8.  79th 
Cong.    (Health  Inauranoe)  July  1946.  p.  1. 

"NaUonal  income,  1946.  $100,9634WO/)00. 
(World  AVmanac.  1947.  p.  896.) 

**  Amotmt  recommended  by  Amtroprlatlcna 
Committee  as  cf  Jtme  8,  1947.  (New  Tork 
Ttanea.) 

*>  Amount  paMed  by  Bouae  aa  of  Jtme  t. 
1947.    (New  Tcrk  Tlmea.) 

*•  Department  of  Commerce.  AfiiM.  80,  1947. 
Aseodated  Preaa  diqpatch.  Waahlngt'm  (New 
York  Tlmea.) 

■  AMA  Directory,  1943,  p.  8  (latest  issue). 

■*AMA  Journal.  voL  131.  p.  1168  (1943): 
Total  reglatered  physlclana.  1948:  179.039; 
difference  repreeento  thoee  not  practicing  be- 
caiMe  of  advanced  age.  physleal  dlaabUltlee. 
and  other  reaaooa. 

■*  BanaU  Committee  Print  No.  5. 79th  Cong. 
July  8.  1946.  p.  86. 

**  SenaU  Bubcommlttaa  Beport  No.  5.  79th 
Cong.    July  1946.  p.  1. 

*■  Senate  Committee  Prtnt  No.  4, 79th  Cong. 
March  1946,  p.  17.  Piguraa  from  Survey  of 
Current  Bualneaa.  vol.  S8.  No.  10.  October 
1943  ) 

•World  Almanac.  19ff.  p.  fit. 
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derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  there  will  be  enduring  peace. 

A  second  requisite  of  peace  among  nations 
Is  common  respect  for  basic  human  rlghU. 


.*!  A..-«.  I. 


«^.^_ 


Here  at  the  home  of  Thomaa  Jefferson,  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  liberty,  education,  and 
Intellectual  freedom.  I  appeal  to  all  nations 
and  to  all  peoplee  to  break  down  the  artlflolal 


Aaalysb  of  the  Labor-Haiuf  emeat  Rela- 
tiM*ActsllM7 
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Stztaan  million  two  hundred  and  fifty- 

d  four  hundred  and  two  pa* 

admitted   to  hospltala  In   IMS. 

avenge  of  about  one  out  of  every  eight 

In  the  United  States'* 

:>f  Ift^nO.OOO  patlenu  admitted  to  regis- 

hospitals   In    1944:  ■*  95.1    percent,  or 

000.  were  admitted  to  general  bospiUls 

5i  percfnt  of  total  beds;  2.9  percent. 

000.  were  admitted  to  special  hospitals 

S  percent  of  total  beds;  •'14  per- 

or  200.000.  were  admlttad  to  nerrous 

naental  hospitals  having  25  percent  of 

0.6  pereuit.  or  100.000.  were  ad« 

to  tubHculoals  hospitals  having   6 

t  of  total  beds. 

Bow  much  do  we  spend  for  research 
treatmenu  and  cures  to  save  our 
e  from  death  or  disability? 
[t  is  estlmatsd  that  only  about  $30,000.- 
year  is  being  tpent  for  research  to  find 
and  new  treatmentt  of  diseases  ** 
In  contrast  with  this,  the  Department 
Ctunmerce  reported  In  1913  that  approzl- 
•375.000.000  is  being  spent  each  year 
Ikidustrtal  research." 

In   1947.  Congress  appropriated  •29.* 
for  the  DepartoMnt  of   Agriculture 
for  rseearch  in  the  control  and  cxire  of 
and  animal  dlseasss.' 
In  contrast  with  the  1947  total  appro- 
of  5104.0gt.5ie  for  tha  United  Sutea 
Health  aarvlce.  Cnngrsas  mads  a  total 
of  5744.459.602  In  1947  for  th« 
of  Agriculture.' 
How  much    more  would  a  national 
Inmrance  program  cost  the  people  of 
Tnlted  SUtsa  than  th«y  spend  uadar  tha 
t  systemT 
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^Iludget  ti  the  Vnltad  States,  flseal  y«ar 
•Bdl  ig  June  SO.  1945. 
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•erv  ce  Areas.  Issued  by  U.  8.  Public  Health 
Berviee.  1945.  p.  5.  (BstlmaU  does  not  In- 
eludi  beds  for  patients  suffering  from 
tubi  reulosls  or  mental  disorders. ) 

■•  I  lenate  Committee  Print  No.  9.  70th  Cong. 
(Nallonal  Health  Act  of  1949.  and  hospital 
lurvry  and  ooostructk»  bill),  liareh  iMiM, 
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1.  R  to  ssttaaatad  that  about  55.49ej 
will  be  spent  by  the  people  of  the 
8ut«s  for  medical  care  In   1947. 
medical  ecrvlces.  medicines  snd  suppll 
health  and  accident  Insxirance.* 

3.  In  a  study  made  in  1941.  It  was 
that  money  spent  by  sample  family 
for  medical  ears  was  distributed  aa  fc 
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S.  Family   ezpendlturea   for   me 
under  the  proposed  National  Health 
ance  bill.*  for  people  in  comparable 
groups,  would  be  as  follows:  ** 

tfuur%nee ; 
Annual  earnings:  at  J  ; 

5750 

81.250 

82.500 ~ 

85.600  and  over 

4.  The  above  two  tablea  show  that 
average  family  ezpendlturea  for  medic 
under  the  National  Health  Insurance] 
would  be  lower  than  they  were  In  II 
the  prsssnt  system. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS] 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMA( 

or  MASSACMT7SRTS 

IN  TH>  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSBNTAn 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Spei 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs 
Raooes,  X  Include  the  text  of 
Truman's  addreoe  at  Montlcello. 
Thomae  Jefferson: 

Ocveraor  Tuck,  Mr.  Houston,  dlsti 
gussts  and   fellow-countrymen,  I 
appreciate  that  warm  weloome  sxtet 
me  by  the  Oovemoe  of  VlrginU  most 
and  I  appreciate  the  eourtealea  wtal^ 
been  exunded  to  me  slnco  I  have  ' 
Virginia  U  alwaya  courteous  to  her 

It  la  fitting  that  we  should  eome  to ; 
cello  to  seHBiato  the  anniversary  of 
dtpendeDOe.    Bare  lived  Thomas  Ji 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  In< 
Bsrt  Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  July 
60  ysars  from  the  day  the  Declarat 
edited  by   the  Continental 
pNelalmed  to  the  world. 

Tha  Declaration  ot  Independenet 
eaptssslon  of  demoeratle  pbiloeophy 


"The     Mfilliwl 
1987- (Modem  Madlelnc). 

•■  Study  of  Pamlly  Spending  and  8a^ 
Wartime.  1941  and  the  first  auartar 
August  1842.   U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  f 
and  Buvaau  of  ■oms  Beonoinlaa 

•Introduced   in   May   1947,   by 

,Tai 


«•  aanau  Ooaualttee  Frtat  Mo.  5. 
July  8. 1840.  p.  118. 


lots  during  the  Rerolu- 
ice  inspired  men  to  fight 
kelr  "unalienable  rights." 
used  by  writers  ot 
Idescrlbe  man's  esssntlal 
erty.  and  property  "  But 
rights  were  more  Im- 
ty  rlghu.  and  the  phrase, 
the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
llfe.  liberty,  and  the  pur- 

[traditions  of  the  colonies 
to  tupport  a  monarch" 
aan  a  democratic  society. 
j>n.  the  American  Re  vol  u- 
fthan  a  struggle  for  inde- 
strugf^le  for  democrtcy, 
eks   after   independence 
St  Philadelphia.  Jeffer- 
In  the  Contlnenul  Con- 
to  his  place  In  the  Vlr- 
lere  he  began  his  monu- 
Ing  the  foundation  of  an 
racy. 

,  the  Virginia  Leglalatura. 

idershlp.  instituted  full 

[abolished  the  laws  which 

;  esutes  to  pass  undivided 

generation,    prchlblted 

slaves,  revised  the  civil 

[of  laws,  and  sstablished  a 

public  education.     These 

Jefferson,  eradicated  every 

It  and  future  arUtocracy. 

[the  basis  for  s  tnily  dem- 

CBAsm  axomif  o 
[that  It  was  necessary  to 
1  requtsltee  for  the  survival 
democracy.    He  knew  that 
[merely  to  set  forth  a  Dec- 
ice. 
IS  United  Statca  and  50 
in  Signing  a^eat  dec- 
ependence   known  as  the 
llted  NaUons.     We  did  so 
led.  St  staggering  coat, 
the  world  cannot  live  In 
Ity  If,  at  the  same  time, 
slatlon.    We  have  learned 
[interdependent,  and  that 
dependence  upon  one  an- 
llfe.  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
9t  all  mankind. 
Ity  of  all  nstiont  to  eon- 
toward  common  goala  of 
we  cannot  expect  all  na- 
It   histories,   institutions. 
Editions,  to  agree  at  one* 
lis  and  poUdas.    But  It  Is 
expect  that  all   nations 
within  its  own  borders. 
I  the  growth  of  world-wide 

of  peace  among  nations 
|nce  to  the  principle  that 
their  juet  powers  from 
governed.    There  must  be 
late  that  principle  into 

institutions  of  vlrttully  all 

United  Nations  subscribe 

that  governments  derive 

from  the  consent  of  the 

countries,  however,  prog- 

|oal  Is  extremely  slow.    In 

|ress  in  that  direction  Is 

In  still  others,  ths  couree 

ths  opposite  direction. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace. 

of  the  earth  know  each 

rade  with  each  other,  and 

|nd  that  they  move  toward 

id  yet,  when  governmente 

powers  from  the  consent 

thaoa   requireasanis   are 

the  peoples  are  kept  In 

voiee  or  a  people  In  ths 
tional  polldee,  the  less  the 
When  all  foveracoenu 
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derive  their  Jtlst  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  there  will  be  enduring  peace. 

A  second  reqxilsite  of  peac«  among  nations 
Is  common  rc£pect  for  basic  human  rights. 
Jefferson  knew  the  relationship  between  re- 
spect for  these  rights  and  peaceful  democ- 
racy. We  see  today  with  equal  clarity  the 
rslatlonshlp  between  respect  for  himuui 
r%htB  and  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
So  long  aa  the  baalc  rights  of  men  are  denied 
in  any  substantial  portion  of  the  earth,  men 
everywhere  must  live  in  fear  of  their  own 
rights  and  their  own  security. 

We  have  learned  much  In  the  last  15  years 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  about  the 
intimate  relationship  of  dictatorship,  aggres- 
sion, and  the  loss  of  human  rights.  The 
problem  of  protecting  human  rights  has  been 
recognized  In  the  (Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  commission  is  studying  the 
subject  at  this  time. 

No  country  has  yet  reached  the  absolute  In 
protecting  human  rights.  In  all  countries, 
certainly  Including  ova  own.  there  is  much  to 
be  aooompUshed.  The  maintenance  of  peace 
will  depend  to  an  Important  degree  upon  the 
progress  that  is  made  within  nations  and  by 
the  United  Nations  In  protecting  human 
rights. 

The  third  requisite  of  peace  Is  the  free 
and  full  exchange  of  knowledge.  Ideas,  and 
Information  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
and  mazlmtmi  freedom  in  International 
travel  and  communication. 

ruBPOss  OP  tmxsco  btbcssb) 

Jefferson  well  understood  this  principle. 
On  ooe  occasion  he  said,  "If  a  nation  expects 
to  be  Ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  ];>eace. 
It  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 
Today  we  can  paraphrase  those  words  in 
International  terms  as  follows:  "If  the 
nstlons  of  the  world  expect  to  live  In  Ignor- 
anoe  and  suspicion  of  each  other  In  a  state 
of  peace,  they  expect  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be." 

Many  members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
Jointly  created  and  now  support  the  United 
NaUons  Educational  and  Cultural  Organisa- 
tion for  the  purpoae  of  promoting  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  Information  e.mong 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  of  this  organization  the 
member  nations  have  declared  that  "the  wide 
dUTusion  of  culture  and  the  education  of 
huasanity  for  Justice  and  liberty  and 
peace  •  •  •  constitute  a  sacred  duty 
which  all  naUons  must  fumil." 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading  role 
in  furthering  this  Ideal.  We  believe  that  It 
Is  essential  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world.  We  believe  that  common  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  men  can  be 
greatly  expanded  In  the  years  to  oome.  We 
have  the  mechanical  facUitle»— the  radio, 
television,  alrplanes^for  ths  creation  of  a 
world-wide  culture.  We  have  only  to  set 
them  to  work  for  international  good. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  countries 
maintain  barriers  against  the  flow  of  ln> 
formation  and  ideas  Into,  or  out  of,  thslr 
territories.  Many  of  them  resttiet  inter- 
national travel.  Some  of  them,  behind  bar- 
ners  of  their  own  creation,  present  to  their 
eittaeae  carafully  selected  or  distorted  ver- 
sions of  the  facts  about  other  countries. 
They  teach  and  broadcast  distrust  and  scorn 
of  their  neighbors. 

These  actlviues  of  organised  mistrust  lead 
ths  people  away  from  peace  and  unity.  They 
are  a  far  cry  from  contributing  to  ths  full 
and  free  exchange  of  knowledge  and  ideas 
which  ws  need  if  we  are  to  have  a  psaceful 
world. 

The  first  stsp  to  end  Ignorance  and  suspi- 
cion woxUd  be  to  stop  propaganda  attacks 
upon  other  nations.  The  seoond  etep  would 
be  to  let  down  the  barriers  tu  informaUon, 
Ideas,  and  travel.  The  final  step  would  be 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  who  are  so 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  increese  friendly 
understanding  among 


Here  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  liberty,  education,  and 
intellectual  freedom.  I  appeal  to  all  nations 
and  to  all  peoples  to  break  down  the  artificial 
barriers  which  separate  them.  I  appeal  for 
tolerance  and  restraint  In  the  mutual  rela- 
tions-of  nations  and  peoples.  And  I  appeal 
for  a  free  flow  of  knowledge  and  Ideas  that 
alone  can  lead  to  a  harmonious  world. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  peace  Is  that  na- 
tions shall  devise  their  economic  Mid  finan- 
cial policies  to  support  a  world  economy 
rather  than  separate  nationalistic  economies. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  heavy  responsibilities  here.  The 
United  States  is  the  greatest  Industrial  nation 
of  the  world,  the  leading  exporter  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  greatest  creditor  na- 
tion. Kurope  and  Asia,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  devastated  by  war,  and  with  in- 
sulBclent  funds  and  materials  are  struggling 
desperately  with  mountainous  problems  of 
reconstruction.  In  this  situation  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  policies  maintained  by 
the  United  States  are  of  crucial  Importance. 

We  have  contributed  nearly  520.000,000,000 
since  the  war  to  world  relief,  reconstruction, 
and  stabilization.  We  have  taken  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  World  Bank  and  the  World 
Stabilization  Fund.  We  have  cooperated 
fully  tn  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
authorized  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  We 
have  made  generous  loans  through  our  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  we  have  suggested  to 
European  nations  that  ftnther  requests  for 
American  aid  should  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
sound  plan  for  European  reccmstructlon. 

TSADI   XrPOBTB  OXTrUNEO 

Our  repreeentativee  are  in  Geneva  nego- 
tiating a  series  of  tariff-reducing  trade  agree- 
ments. They  are  seeking  agreement  with 
other  nadons  on  the  charter  of  an  interna- 
tional trade  organization  dealgned  to  bring 
fairness  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  into  the 
trade  relations  of  nations. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  is  living 
up  to  its  responsibilities  for  creating  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  peaoe.  We  must 
realize  that  these  responsibilities  are  con- 
tinuous. Even  the  emergency  aspects  of  the 
Job  are  not  yet  behind  us. 

It  is  not  enovtgh,  however,  for  one  nation 
to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  for  aiding 
reconstruction  and  for  cooperating  in  the 
production  and  the  exchange  of  goods.  The 
cooperation  of  all  nations  is  necessary  if  the 
Job  Is  to  be  done.  To  the  extent  that  any 
nation  falU  behind,  to  that  extant  will 
urgent  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and  aheltei 
remsln  unfilled. 

Yet,  certain  nations  today  are  withholding 
their  support  of  reconstruction  plans  on  tb( 
ground  that  this  would  mean  interfercnee  by 
some  nations  in  the  internal  aSatrs  of  others 
ThU  is  as  fallacious  aa  ths  refusal  ot  a  mac 
to  suter  a  profitable  business  partnerahif 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  involve  inter* 
ferenee  In  his  private  affairs. 

Surely  after  two  World  Wars,  nattoni 
should  have  learned  the  folly  ot  a  national* 
iim  so  extreme  as  to  block  cooperative  eoe* 
nomic  planning  among  nations  for  peaoeful. 
reconstruction. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  demonstrates, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  strength  and 
po^er  of  truth. 

He  beUeved,  with  deep  conviction,  that  iii 
this  young  Nation  the  stwlvai  of  trtedook 
depended  upon  the  survival  of  truth. 

So  it  U  with  ths  world. 

As  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  spirit  of 
truth  spread  throughout  ths  world,  so  shall 
there  be  understanding  and  Justice  amon({ 

This  is  the  foundation  for  peaoe  a  peao)i 
which  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war,  but  u 
deep  lasting  pases  built  upon  mutual  respect 
and  tolerance. 

Our  goal  must  b»— not  peace  In  our  time- 
but  peace  for  all  time. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  ncDUMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVIB 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Idr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  that  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act  overwhelmingly  supports  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  It  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proves of  the  trade-union  movement. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is  Just  such  an  act 
as  anyone  would  expect  of  a  Congress 
that  wishes  to  preserve  our  system  of 
free  collective  bargaining  and  that 
wishes  to  strengthen  the  union  move- 
ment and  see  it  grow  and  develop  on  a 
sound  basis. 

In  recent  years  both  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  trade-union  movement 
have  been  in  danger.  This  has  been  due 
partly  to  mistakes  of  the  Oovemment  in 
setting  up  labor  policies  and  in  adminis- 
tering them,  and  partly  to  persons  within 
the  labor  movement  who  have  followed 
short-sighted  purposes  and  policies  ot 
their  own,  regardless  of  effect  upon  the 
labor  movement  as  a  whole,  or.  indeed, 
upon  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Had  Congress  not  dealt  with  these 
problems  now,  had  it  not  corrected  Gk>v- 
emment  policies  that  are  wrong,  and 
had  It  not  protected  the  labor  movement 
against  those  within  the  movement 
whose  abuses  undermine  the  movement 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  later  Congrf.ss,  responding 
to  overwhelming  public  demand,  would 
be  forced  to  enact  laws  which  would 
really  be  severe  and  drastic  compared 
with  the  fairness  and  equal  Justice  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Immediately  upon  convening  this  year, 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Sai- 
ate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
started  investigating  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  troubled  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions. They  sat  long  hours  for  more 
than  6  weehs,  heard  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses  from  all  walks  of 
Ufe,  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and  from 
all  parts  of  our  country.  Both  union 
leaders  and  union  members  asked  for 
change5  in  our  laws.  Only  the  top  ofB- 
cial5  of  the  great  federations  opposed  all 
chance,  InslsUng  that  Congress  refrain 
from  dealing  even  with  those  evils  that 
they  admit  to  exist. 

After  all  these  weeks  of  hearings,  the 
two  committees  prepared  their  bills,  and 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives debated  the  bills  at  length.  The 
Hartley  bin  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority  of  more  than 
S  to  1.  The  Taft  bill  passed  the  Sedate 
toy  a  vote  of  nearly  3  to  1. 

The  two  blUs  went  to  conference. 
There  emerged  a  compromise  measure 
known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  It  was 
less  comprehensive  than  the  Hartley  bill, 
was  less  far  reaching  In  Its  effects,  and 
left  for  future  study  by  Congress  the 
problems  which  created  the  greatest  con- 
troversy, Uke  industry-wide  bargaining, 
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Injunc  Jons  in  ordinary  strikes,  and  r«f  • 

ulatioi   of  the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 

The  House  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 

Act  bs  a  vote  of  more  than  4  to  1.    The 


days  idle  because  of  strikes  and  in  out 
tost  as  a  result  of  strikes.  Some  of 
strikes  brought  our  country  to  the  bi 
of  disaster.    Many  of  them  cost  worl 


:t  is  that  the  Norrls- 

very  act  that  out- 

itracts,  contains  lan- 

Ical  with  that  which 
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union  was  so  great  that  workers  rarely 
could  protect  themselves  even  when  the 
union  abused  them  or  led  them  Into  dis- 
ailrous  and  unnecessary  strikes  or  used 


sons  other  than  unions,  under  many 
laws,  for  many  years. 

Under  other  clauses  of  the  act.  mem- 
bers of  unions  are  entitled  to  know  how 


R  will  Improve  labor-manageaaent  rela- 
tlons.  It  will  not  aboUsh  strikes,  and 
under  it  we  will  have  strikes.  We  cannot 
forbid  strikes  and  have  free  eoUeeCfre 
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injunc  Joiu  in  ordinftry  strikes,  and  ref  • 
alatloi   of  the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 

^he  House  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Aet  b9  a  vole  of  more  than  4  to  1.  The 
Seaali  PMMd  it  by  a  vote  of  more  than  3 
to  1.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
ea)ch  c  f  the  two  parties  In  Congress  voted 
for  th  i  act 

The  1  President  Truman  vetoed  the  act 
Arguments  made  against  it  In  his  veto 
messa  re  to  Congress  were  considered  and 
found  to  be  unreasonable.  The  House 
voted  o  override  the  veto.  331  to  83.  only 
one  V  )te  short  of  a  4-to-l  proportion. 
The  E  enat«  voted  M  to  35,  to  override 
the  Pt  BsidoM't  veto,  and  the  measure  be- 
came law  of  the  land,  objection  of  the 
Presldjent  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

T1m{  great  majorities  by  which  Con- 
gress NMsed  the  act  and  passed  it  again 
over  t  le  President's  veto  included  Con- 
gressnea  who  are  themselves  union 
mcmb  irs  and  leaders  of  labor  and  who 
have  t  M  interests  of  unions  and  of  labor 
at  hei  rt.  Of  the  msa  and  women  who 
came  o  Congress  tawl  year  and  who  cer- 
tainly know  what  their  constituents 
want.  Jie  overwhelming  majority  in  both 
tlM  H^use  and  the  Senate  supported  the 
act. 


later 


rank 


The 
When 


Clei  rly.  the  act  was  not  one  passed  by 


matters  and  union  haters,  but  was 


one  tl  at  our  people  as  a  whole,  and  the 


and  file  o(  labor,  demanded  and 


still  demand. 


Txs  imo  roM  itvw  laws 


Wagner  Act  was  an  experiment 
Congress  passed  it.  there  had  been 


no  la\r  like  it  in  our  country  or  in  any 
other.  Experiment  though  it  was,  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  created  many 
obviovs  Injustices,  the  act  remained  un- 
chang  >d  in  all  these  years. 

No«,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Wagn<!r  Act?  It  states  its  purpose 
clearl]  In  its  preamble.  The  purpose  was 
to  Inci  ea.se  the  output  of  goods  that  move 
In  th<  stream  of  Interstate  commerce 
and  th  us  make  available  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, ar  d  at  low  cost,  the  things  that  we 
need  md  that  raise  our  standard  of 
living. 

The  Wagner  Act  undertook  to  increase 
output  by  encouraging  collective  bar- 
gaininr  and  by  attempting  to  remove 
some  ( f  the  causes  of  strikes  and  other 
forms  of  industrial  strife.  It  proposed 
to  do  this  by  protecting  employees  in 
their  r  ght  to  organize,  by  requiring  em- 
ployer to  recognixe  and  bargain  collec- 
tively with  unions  of  their  employees 
and  by  setting  up  the  National  Labor 
Reiatic  ns  Board  to  carry  out  its  terms. 

Before  Congress  paned  the  Wagner 
Act.  unions  had  enjoyed  rapid  growth. 
Under  the  act  they  continued  to  grow. 
That  uas  one  thing  that  Congress  had 
Intend  !d.  and  was  on  the  credit  aide. 
But  01  her  things  happened  that  Con- 
gress ( Id  not  foresee  and  did  not  intend. 

Pbr  me  thing,  strikes.  Instead  of  grow- 
ing less,  increased.  In  each  of  the  10 
years  i  fter  Congress  passed  the  act  there 
i.  (tn  the  average,  about  three  times 
as  mai  ly  strikes  as  in  each  of  the  10  years 
the  act.  Even  during  the  war.  In 
1944  and  1945.  there  were  more  strikes 
than  « ver  before,  and  in  1946  a  new  rec- 
ord wi  s  set  In  number  of  strikes.  In  man- 
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days  idle  because  of  strikes  and  to  out 
lost  as  a  result  of  strikes.  Some  of 
strikes  brought  our  country  to  the  bi 
of  disaster.  Many  of  them  cost  worl 
losses  in  wages  far  greater  than 
gains  that  resulted  from  them. 

The  act  had  other  results  that 
gress  had  not  foreseen.   It  gave  to 
great  power — power  not  only  in  deal 
with  employers,  but  power  under  the 
to  fix  the  wages,  hours,  and  working 
dltlon.?  not  merely  of  their  members 
of  all  employees  for  whom  they  acted] 
exclusive  bargaining  agents  under 
act:  and  power  often  to  discipline  t) 
members  and  drive  from  their  Job.<( 
who  dad  not  conform.    This  power  wi 
great  that  competing  unions  went  to 
lengths  to  acquire  it.  and  this  often 
suited  in  bitter  rivalry  between  th€ 
Jurisdictional   strife,   boycotts,   violc 
and  other  acts  of  which  no  resi 
person  approved.    The  Congress  of 
dustrial  Organizations  came  into 
after  Congress  passed  the  act,  and  rii 
between  it  and  the  American  Pedei 
of  Labor  added  to  Jurisdictional 
Employers,  employees,  and  the 
alike  were  innocent  victims  of 
between  the  great  federations. 

Tuining  from  their  proper  pur 
Improve  the  ^rages.  hours,  and  wc 
conditions  of  working  people, 
unions  undertook  to  use  their  power 
litically.  even  to  the  extent  of  attemi 
to  dictate  how  their  members  should 
and  of  using  msmber's  dues  to  fi 
political  objecttret  opposed  by  man] 
the  members. 

As  time  went  on.  the  need  for  brim 
our  labor  laws  up  to  date  became 
and  more  apparent.  Demand  for 
change  came  from  people  in  all  wt 
of  life— the  public,  workers  and 
ployers.  In  the  election  of  1946, 
opinion  polls  showed  labor  legislatlc 
be  uppermost  in  the  public  mind, 
they  ihowed  also  that  the  majority  of  1 
workf^rs  and  even  the  majority  of 
members  themselves  favored  Impoi 
reforms.  In  that  election,  many  ci 
dates  who  favored  changing  the  Wi 
Act  won:  many  congressmen  who, 
queradlng  as  friends  of  labor  yet  cor 
ently  exploiting  the  worklngman 
political  purposes,  met  defeat 

Ob/iously.  something  was  wrong 
the  Wagner  Act  and  the  worker 
It.  and.  In  the  last  election,  mllilons] 
workers  voted  to  correct  what  is  wrc 

WHAT  THI  TAfT-RABTUrr  ACT  Ooa 

It  is  obvious  that  many  who  atl 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  not  read 
act  or  else  they  deliberately  seek  to 
represent  It.    The  act.  generally.  Is 
sound,   and  long  overdue.    Many 
oppose  it,  unable  by  quotation  to 
It  appear  unfair,  use  extreme,  exti 
gant.  and  Irresponsible  adjectives  in 
tacking  It.  or  torture  and  distort  the 
guage  of  the  act  in  an  effort  to  ma) 
seem  to  say  what  it  does  not  say. 

For   example,    they   assert    that 
guaranteeing  to  workers  the  right  to 
frain  from  engaging  in  collective 
ties,  just  as  it  guarantees  their  rlgl 
engage  m  such  activities  when 
their  wish,  the  act  revives  the  hated 
low-dog  contracts  by  which  empl 
formerly  required  workers  to  agree 
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union  w%s  so  great  that  workers  rarely 
could  protect  themselves  even  when  the 
union  abused  them  or  led  them  Into  dis- 
astrous and  unnecessary  strikes  or  used 
them  for  purposes  of  the  union's  leaders. 

Another  thing  that  became  clear  was 
that  the  National  Laboi  Relations  Board, 
which  administers  the  act.  had  been  fol- 
lowing policies  of  its  own  instead  of  the 
policies  that  Congress  had  laid  down  in 
the  act  Instead  of  attempting  to  correct 
abuses  under  the  act,  the  Board  per- 
mitted them,  and  even  encouraged  them. 

To  deal  with  these  two  problems.  Con- 
gress did  two  things  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  laid  down  fair  rules  for  unions 
to  follow  in  their  dealings  with  employ- 
ers and  In  their  dealings  with  employees. 
And  it  revised  the  composition  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Labor  Board  so  as  to  re- 
quire it  to  render  impartial  decisions  and 
not  to  favor  unions  against  employers, 
employers  against  employees,  or  one 
union  against  another  union. 

UNIOlf   aaCTONSIBILITT 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unions 
mty  not  restrain  or  coerce  employees. 
Unions  can  organise  workers  In  the  usual 
way.  but  they  cannot  threaten  them  or 
beat  them  up  to  make  them  Join  one 
union  or  to  keep  them  from  Joining 
another. 

The  act  forbids  unions  and  employers. 
by  agreement,  to  compel  employees  to 
join  a  union  unless  the  majority  of  the 
employees,  by  secret  ballot,  authorize  the 
agreement:  and  tt  forbids  unions  and 
employers  to  deprive  workers  of  their 
livelihood  upon  arbltraiT  or  false  grounds 
as  long  as  the  workers  are  willing,  by  pay- 
ing fees  and  dues,  to  share  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  union. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  unions 
have  the  same  duty  to  bargain  collective- 
ly that  employers  always  have  had  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  Any  tinlon  that  In  fact 
exists  for  a  legitimate  purpose  can  have 
no  reasonable  objection  to  this  clause. 

The  act  outlaws  jurisdictional  strikes 
and  secondary  boycotts.  The  President 
himself  asked  Congress  to  enact  such 
provisions  of  law  as  these  and  never 
made  It  clear  what  type  of  secondary 
boycott  or  jurisdictional  strike  could  be 
a  "good"  strike. 

If.  but  only  if.  an  employer  and  a  imi<m 
agree  on  a  union -shop  contract,  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  says  that  the  union's 
Initiation  fees  must  be  reasonable. 

The  act  forbids  the  kind  of  extortion 
by  which  a  few  unions  have  compelled 
employers  to  pay  them  for  work  that  no 
one  did. 

These  provisions  are  not  extreme,  they 
are  not  unreasonable.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  fair  and  moderate.  But  even  If 
a  xmlon  violates  one  of  these  clauses, 
what  happens?  The  Labor  Board  can 
order  the  union  to  cease  and  desist, 
and  if  the  union  complies  with  the  order 
there  is  no  penalty.  If  the  union  persists 
and  unfairly  causes  a  man  to  be  dis- 
charged, the  Board  can  order  the  union 
to  pay  him  back  pay.  In  cases  of  unfair 
labor  practices  by  employers,  the  Board 
has  followed  similar  procedure  for  years, 
and  the  unions  have  seen  nothing  wrong 
with  that  This  same  kind  of  procedure 
has  been  foUowed  with  respect  to  per- 


sons other  than  unions,  under  toKOy 
laws,  for  many  years. 

Under  other  clauses  of  the  act.  mem- 
bers of  unions  are  oititled  to  know  how 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  union 
are  chosen  and  bow  much  money  they 
receive,  what  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  union  are,  on  what 
grounds  a  man  may  be  expelled,  how 
much  money  the  union  has.  and  what  it 
does  with  money  it  collects  from  its  mem- 
bers. The  members  also  have  the  right, 
to  know  that  the  union's  officers  are  not 
Communists.  If  the  union  violates  these 
clauses,  no  or  e  ctJi  pimish  It.  It  merelj' 
loses  Its  right  to  use  the  Labor  Board, 
and  be  of&cially  certified. 

The  act  makes  unions,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers, suable  in  the  Federal  courts 
when  they  violate  thdr  contracts  or  en- 
gage In  certain  other  unlawful  condtict. 
Public  opinion  polls  show  that  members 
of  unions  agree  that  both  parties  to  a 
contract  should  live  up  to  its  terms,  and 
that  this  clause  is  fair.  If  collective  bar- 
gaining is  to  mean  anything,  and  if  it  i) 
to  promote  industrial  peace,  then  cer- 
tainly contracts  must  be  binding  on  botli 
sides. 

Another  clause  enables  the  Presidoit 
to  enjoin,  for  a  limited  time,  the  rare 
strikes  that  imperil  the  public  healtli 
and  safety.  The  President  followed  a 
like  procedure  in  the  coal  strike  last  yeai*. 
While  the  Injunction  lasts,  collective  bar- 
gaining, with  the  help  of  Government 
agencies,  proceeds.  But  even  in  these 
cases,  no  one  can  compel  any  Individual 
employee  to  work  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  work. 

Another  clause  requires  employers  and 
unions,  when  they  set  up  funds  sup- 
posedly for  the  welfare  of  workers,  to 
make  arrangements  to  insure  that  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  welfare  of 
workers,  and  not  for  other  purposes. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  exempts  from 
the  operation  of  the  Wagner  Act  fore- 
men, less  than  two  percent  of  whom 
have  shown  any  interest  In  collective  bar- 
gaining and  who,  as  bosses,  ought  not  to 
mix  themselves  in  the  labor  movement 
of  their  men. 

Collective  bargaining,  like  any  other 
kind  of  bargaining,  calls  for  two  sides — 
management  on  one  side,  and  the  men 
on  the  other.  Foremen  are  part  of  man- 
agement, and  management  cannot  oper- 
ate unless  its  representatives  are  wholly 
loyal  and  have  no  divided  allegiance. 

The  new  act  forbids  unions  to  u-se 
members'  dues  for  political  ptuiwses  but 
leaves  workers  themselves  free  to  engage 
in  any  kind  of  political  activities  they 
wish.  Committees  like  the  PAC  col- 
lecting its  funds  frankly  for  political 
purposes  are  entirely  legaL  In  exactly 
the  same  way,  the  Act  forbids  corpora- 
tions to  use  stockholders'  money  for 
political  purposes. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
simply  say  what  the  Labor  Board  and  the 
courts  already  have  said  the  Wagner 
Act  means,  and  do  not  change  the  law. 
Still  others  are  like  clauses  that  most 
unions  voluntarily  include  to  contracte 
with  employers. 

•nius,  a  fair  analysis  of  the  adt  rtwws 
that  it  is  not  antluiyoa  or  opfMresslve. 


It  win  Improve  labor-managenent  rela- 
Uons.  It  wUl  not  abolish  strikes,  and 
under  it  we  will  have  strikes.  We  caimot 
fOTbld  strikes  and  have  free  collective 
bargaintog  or  free  enterprise  at  all. 
But  strikes  will  grow  fewer  In  number.  • 
and  they  will  be  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  man  at  work  than  they  have  been 
to  the  past 

Unable  to  potot  to  anything  to  th€  act 
that  supports  their  outlandish  assertions, 
opponents  of  the  act  try  to  claim  that  it 
can  be  construed  to  do  more  than,  on  its 
fact,  tt  sets  out  to  do.  If  the  Labor  Board 
were  prejudiced  enough  to  apply  the 
amended  Wagner  Act  against  unions  as  it 
has  applied  the  original  act  against  em- 
plo3rers  to  the  past,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  the  labor  leaders'  alleged 
fears.  But  this  Is  not  the  case,  and  many 
provisions  of  the  new  law  prevent  any 
such  application. 

LABoe  tttAtoTn  rmocaixruB 

Pto*  more  than  half  the  changes  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  makes  in  the  Wagner 
Act  do  not  relate  to  unions  at  all,  but  re- 
late to  the  Labor  Board,  its  organization, 
rultogs,  and  procedures.  The  Board  Is 
required  to  render  fair  decisions.  The 
act  tocreases  the  ntunber  of  Board  mem- 
bers from  three  to  five,  and  enables  the 
Senate  through  the  power  of  confirma- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  the  new  members  are 
fair-mtoded  men.  It  provides  that  the 
chief  administrative  officer  who  passes 
on  all  prosecutions  shall  be  todependent 
of  the  Board,  and  enables  the  Senate  to 
see  to  it  that  he,  too.  is  a  fair-minded 
man. 

It  thus  abolishes  the  un-American 
system  of  havtog  a  single  Board  as  com- 
plainant, prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury. 

The  act  requires  the  Board  to  (decide 
cases  befcwe  it  according  to  legal  evi- 
dence, and  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

It  forbids  the  Board  to  use  against  a 
union  or  an  employer  any  statement  that 
does  not  itself  violate  the  Labor  Act.  It 
thus  guarantees  to  all  concerned  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech. 

And  finally,  If  In  any  case  the  Board  Is 
unfair  or  makes  a  mistake,  the  act  en- 
ables the  courts  to  correct  the  Board's 
decision. 

All  these  clauses  safeguard  the  rights 
unions  enjoyed  under  the  old  Wagner  Act 
and  will  continue  to  enjoy  under  the 
amended  act.  and  they  will  elimtoate  the 
unfairness  that  made  decisions  of  the 
Board  to  the  past  a  national  scandal. 

COJKXOSIOII 

Changes  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
make  in  our  laws  are  for  the  benefit  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  under  them 
unions  win  enjoy  healthy  growth.  The 
changes  sure  to  response  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  citizais. 

Many  clauses  of  the  act  appear  to 
State  and  Federal  laws  under  which 
unions  have  thrtved  for  years.  As  long 
ago  as  1940  Mr.  William  Oreen.  president 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L..  approved  many  pro- 
vlsi(ms  of  the  Taft-Hautley  Act  when 
they  aiHKared  to  a  bill  that  the  House 
(rf  Represoitatives.  when  the  Democrats 
ctrntrolled  it  passed  by  a  vote  at  more 
than  2  to  1.    Other  clauses  appeared  to 
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Cook 


has  considered  these  clauses 

and^  other  clauses  of  the  bill  carefuUy. 
many  of  them  more  than  Mice.  Aamt- 
ttom  I  hat  Conf  ress  has  acted  hastily  are 
BOltr  ic. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
propo«d  some  of  the  provisions  of  ttie 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  as  weU  as  others  that 
were  \  ar  more  drastic  than  any  that  the 
Taft-  iartley  Act  coaUtns. 

Thii  act.  reflectinc  tlM  considered 
Judgn  ent  of  the  majority  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  of  Concress.  Is  designed 
in  the  interest  of  all  our  people,  and  par- 
tlcula  rly  in  the  Interest  of  vorkinf  men 
and  <  omen,  to  further  the  purpose  of 
the  ?  agner  Act  to  increase  output  and 
to  str  ingthen  the  protection  the  Wagner 
AcTg  ves  to  workers  In  their  organising 
and  c  lUectlTe-bargainlng  activities. 

The  act  forbids  Interference  from  any 
source !  with  the  wortters'  rights.  It 
equal:  les  collective  bargaining  and  gives 
mran  ng  and  effect  to  agreements  that 
rciult  from  collective  bargaining,  in  the 
interest  of  stability  and  peace.  And  it 
curbs  those  within  the  labor  movement 
whoM  firciTi,  deliberate  or  otherwise, 
bring  (fiscredlt  upon  legitimate  labor 
union  I  and  threaten  to  wreck  them. 


A^mHiiM  ef  HawaS  la  Ui 
Basiaa  Globe 


UrH^ 


BXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  JOSEra  R.  FARRINGTON 

i-n  rmoM  tuwAa 
,  jMlt  7,  1947 


Mr.  PARRINaTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoiJ),  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  he  July  3  Issue  of  the  Boston  Olobe. 
of  Bo  !ton.  Mass..  as  follows: 
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way  apparently  haa  baan  daarad  to 
for    Hawaii.     AJtbougto    dalay    la 
t  in  the  Senate  and  the  Senate's  Pub- 
OomaltMe  saay  visit  the  Islanda 
reeoBflMBdtag  aetloa  <me  waj  or  the 
the   House  d  ■BVreaantaUves' 
to  133  In  favor  at  atauhood  is 
ikark  of  Hawaii's  tO-jmu  campaign  for 
ipoogattlon. 

I  have  pasasrt  since  tlie  forty- 
star  waa  added  to  tks  AnMrlean  lag 
In  If  IS) .  tftat  SMSS  people  have 
the  old  teal*  for  responsible  state- 
Whatever  they  were.  It  is  Ukely  that 
satlaftaa    them    fully.      lu    area    la 
than  that  ot  Rhode  Island  or  Dela- 
r  Coanaettewt.    lu  populatioo  of  more 
half  mlHlOB  la  greater  than  that  of 
except  one.  on  the  date  ot  its  ad- 
to  the  UxUcn.     In  thoas  puMle  af- 
the  ettlSMia.  thrnth  their  TWrt- 
ture.  have  bean  free  to  coskduet 
ivea.  lU  record  baa  been  good — In 
It  has  been  aaeeUent. 

know*  Hawaii's   vast   rceourcea. 

crop  Is  valued  at  ses.OOO.OOO  an- 

Ita  sscoad  SMas  Iwyortaat  product. 

ifUieapple.  brtaas  tiM  WaMte  a  yearty 

of  oHre  ttaaa  IMjQaMW  aad  repra- 

a  reaaarfeahte  30-year  pMfna  ot  aap-. 

a  Barfcet  tor  canned  fruit  and  Julee 


9  ate. 


•vgar 


which  simply  did  not  exist  a  generation 
Hawaii  had  to  create  the  demand.     ^ 
sources.  Including  a  lively  tourist 
swell  the  Islands'  Income:  and  so  oomi 
has  the  Csodallam  of  the  kingdom  of  60 
^o  bean  stamped  out  that  46   per 
■awalll  rsaldenu  share  theae  returna 
fldenUy  to  pay  Federal  Income  taxea. 

They  have  a  case  for  sutehood  bas«d 
taxattim  alone.     In  33  years  Hswaliana 
conirtbuted  to  the  WaUonal  Treasury 
00b.000  OBore  than  they  have  received 
proprlstiana.     They   have,   to   fact. 
tmttf  m  a  result  of  a  blind  spot  to  the 
tte  Ooeesiiment  to  which  they  were 
•aonsous   sums.      Once,    to    1S34. 
paaaad  a  law  which  all  but  wiped  out 
lalanda'  sugar-reflnlng  Industry  to  tai 
that   on   the    mainland      Again,   at 
tlmea.  the  Territory  has  been  omit 
by    owalght    or    purposely— from 
mglHWiy  sH   IsglBlstinw    and    from 
that  would  have  prcnoted  lu  tri 
agrlculturlsU.        Moreover.      Congreaa 
turned  down  77  tlmea  bills  similar  to 
which  the  Houae  ot  RepreaentatlTas  haa 
approved 

It  la  probable  that  the  adrance  of  air 
portat^on.  leaeenlng  the  distance  beti 
conttoental  United  States  and  the  Uli 
one  at  the  factors  to  changing  Waahlr 
potot  <>f  Tlew.    If  there  la  also  a  dlsposltt 
the   Ongreas   to   reward   Hawaiian 
paUlotlsm.  It  U  no  more  than  Just     Not 
did  Hawallana  of  all  strains  fight  credit 
on  every  front,  but  the  history  of  the  tall 
— Americana    of    Japaneae    anc 
ipedally  notable.    People  wUl  not 
forget  tlM  One  Hundredth  Infantry  Batt 
of  Japansee  Americans,  the  moet  decc 
unit  that  ever  served  to  the  United 
Army. 

Lasa  weU  known  la  the  war  activity  of 
JSpsnasi,    Their  sympathies  uncertain 
Paari  BBTbor.  the  farmara  among  them 
treatad  aa  thla  Territory  baa  always 
each  aagment  of  Its  mixed  populatic 
ot  equality  with  other  groups. 

degree  they  responded  with] 
production  of  food  for  the  wai 
vlBitaei  and  the  ships  which  took  on 
slaas  there.     It  waa  an  excellent  trtbut 
the  efCsettvenaaa  of  an  enlightened 

If  the  Senate  Public  Landa  Oommltt 
to  Hottotulu  it  will  hsve  a  new  opportt 
to  Judge  ihe  suength  at  asntlasBt  for 
hood.    A  IMO  plebiscite  on  the  queetton  , 
3  to  1  to  favor:  obeervers  cay  that  the 
oentage  now  la  much  higher  and  that 
la  no  konger  an  organised  oppoattlon  t*f 
change.    This  being  true,  there  would 
to  be  no  further  valid  objection  to  d« 
to  the  laland  people  a  status  they  evU 
deaenre. 

Uncls 


Cal«rado-Bif  TKoopsoa  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 


Of  THX 


or  coLoaum 
■  OP  RSPRXaiNTATn 


Mondat.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foil 
address  was  made  by  Attorney  at 
HatAeld  Chilson.  of  Loveland.  Colo.. 
has  been  actively  connected  with 
project  since  its  bednnlng.    In  hia< 
dress  he  analyses  tha  benefits  that 
be  cspected   from   this   great 
which  will  provide  315.000  acre-f« 
water  for  supplamentary  use.    Mr. 
SOD  teUs  us  that  there  have  beeoi 
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was  started  during 
re  have  been  ample 
water. 

ipletlng  the  ceremonies 
tunnel.  This  Is  one 
to  the  Colorado-Big 
Ich  will  tap  the  head- 
River,  and  by  means 
le  these  waters  avmll- 
Colorado  for  two  pur- 
power. 

knowledge  nor  experl- 

thortty  on  the  power 

et.     However,  aa  a  dtU 

le  tremendous  shortaga 

Id  in  the  entire  United 

|thst  as  the  \ise  of  power 

the   productivity  of 

ictlon   of   power   from 

>tedly  be  of  great  bene- 

leaatem  Colorado,  but 

Colorado  and  to  tha 

as  a  whole. 

lis   area.   I  can   spealc 

of  the  beneflta  which 

^n  the  conservancy  dls- 

iroental  supply  of  water 

rlgatlon.  domeatlc   and 

rever.   It   Is   somewhat 

to  attempt  to  tall  you 

realdenta  of  thia  area 

[are.     All  of  you  are  as 

of  theae  benefits  as  I 

ihouid  I  attempt  to  tell 
this  water  had  been 
ar  the  IrrlgaUon  of  his 
per  acre  would  have 
than  30  bushels?  He 
fsct  than  I  am.  and  it 
It  painful  to  be  rc- 
rly.  why  ahould  I  tell 
lament  dealer  that  the 
didn't  buy  the  new 
cause  the  barley  Crop 
too.  is  well  aware  of 

■fore,  that  I  talk  to  you 
for  your  Information 
the  record.     The  con- 
Iwblch  the  water  will  be 
[parts  of  seven  countlee; 
Imer.    Weld.    Morgan. 
I  and  Sedgwick. 

of  northeaatem  Colo- 
lu  virgin  sUte  of  grass 
highly  developed  and 

are  more  than  eoO.OOO 
:  It  haa  a  preaent  aatl- 
130.000    persons.      Of 
[Imately  SO.OOO  are  rural 
80.000  are  residents   of 
as  Greeley,  Port  Collins, 
Port    Morgan.    BnMl^ 
Bertboud.    Johnstofwa, 
lothers.    It  reachea  from 
to  tha  8UU  line. 
Id  progreaalve  area.    Its 
led.  ranging  from  fnalta 
igsr  beets,  grains,  and 
I  rotation,  llveatock  feed- 
Id  otlker  sell-conservtng 
practloea  are  gener- 
itock  todustry  is  widely 

|tlea  are  prosperoos  and 
ring  rapidly.  New  to- 
ibltshed  and  old 


led  that,  baaed  on  the 
lod  from  1829  to  193S. 

Ice  average  from  1933  to 
of  the  average  annual 

>pa.  livestock,  and  agri- 
to  exccaa  of  •00.000,000 

thla  area 
wtiat 
Icular  project  which  can 
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be  of  any  great  boBaAtr*  To  us  who  reside 
to  tha  area  the  answer  is  obvious,  "More 
wattf."  At  tike  rlak  of  being  trite,  I  repeat 
that  tlme-wom  pbraae,  "Water  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  West."  and  truer  words  were 
never  spolten.  Growing  towns  and  expand- 
ing todtwtry  need  water;  farm  landa.  with 
tocraaaed  dlverslflcatlon  of  cropa.  need  more 
water.  In  spite  of  our  highly  devt-oped 
agriculture,  there  have  been  few  years  to 
whlcb  an  mtlrely  ample  supply  of  irriga- 
tion water  haa  been  available  when  needed. 
X  emphasise  the  words,  "when  needed."  A 
heavy  flood  of  water  to  June  doer,  not  help 
the  farmer  to  Atigurt  tmleas  those  waters 
can  be  stored  and  made  avallaUe  when 
needed.  It  Is  this  storage  of  water  con- 
templated by  thla  project  which  makes  this 
water  so  very  valtmble.  It  is  available  when 
tt  Is  needed. 

The  estimates  are  that  the  cash  value  of 
crop  loasea  in  this  district  due  to  water 
shortages  lias  run  as  high  as  gl84KX).000  to 
a  single  year,  and  over  a  period  of  years 
has  averaged  97,000.000  annually. 

Tou  can  Imagine  for  youraelvea  what  bene- 
flta there  may  be  to  a  oommtmlty  of  130.000 
people  to  have  an  additional  •7,000,000  per 
year  added  to  community  Income. 

The  raising  of  additional  cropa  will  tend 
to  an  Increaae  to  the  Uveatoelt.  dairy,  and 
poultry  todustrlea;  aa  Increaae  to  crops  and 
llTOBtock  wUl  cause  an  expannlon  of  proceas- 
tog  todustrlea  to  connection  with  agricul- 
ture and  livestock. 

Such  an  tocreaae  and  expansion  must  add 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  and  as  the 
farmer  ptotpet*  ao  prospers  his  merchant, 
his  doctor,  his  lawyer,  his  newspaper,  and 
his  neighbor*. 

When  Parmer  Saalth  knowa  at  the  begto- 
ntog  of  hla  crop  year  that  Uiere  la  a  certain 
amount  of  watar  stored  to  a  reaervoir  for 
hia  use  when  needed.  Parmer  Smith  can 
plan  his  Irrigation.  Be  may  still  be  hailed 
out:  he  may  still  lose  Ills  crop  by  grasshop- 
per*, by  freece  or  by  diseaae,  but  at  least 
one.  and  I  may  aay  the  principal,  cause  of 
crop  loaa.  lack  of  vniter.  will  be  eliminated. 

Are  the  realdeni'  of  thla  area  aware  of 
the  beneflta  of  this  project?  The  record 
will  apeak  for  Itaelf. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  conservancy  district,  the  reel- 
dents  of  the  district  voted  to  tax  all  prop- 
erty In  the  district,  whether  farm  land,  busl- 
neea  property,  todustrles  or  homea,  to  help 
pay  for  the  project.  In  the  eeoond  place, 
the  farmers  and  munldpalitlee  have  agreed 
to  pay  the  district  $1.60  per  acre  foot  for 
thla  water,  and  after  transit  loaees  and  *x- 
penaee  their  cost  will  be  between  two  and 
three  dollara  per  acre  foot. 

The  pipe-line  project  for  the  temporary 
diversion  of  water  through  the  Adams  tun- 
nel, which  enabled  this  celebration  to  be 
lield  at  thla  time,  is  perhaps  a  good  Indi- 
cation of  what  the  water  users  think  of  the 
beneflU  to  be  obtained.  Plve  ditch  com- 
panies In  the  Big  Thompeon  Valley,  together 
with  the  city  of  Loveland.  tovested  approxi- 
mately •lia.OOO  to  the  construction  of  this 
pipe  Itoe.  which  nms  from  the  east  portal 
of  the  Adams  tunnel  to  the  Big  Thompeon 
River.  By  means  of  this  pipe  line  a  supple- 
mental stipply  of  water  will  be  obtained  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  to  the  Big  Thompeon  Valley.  trntU  the 
psnnanent  project  la  completed.  I  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  may  not 
know,  that  our  ditch  companies  and  cities 
do  not  pay  out  that  ktod  of  money  without 
the  expectation  of  aubstanUal  retoma. 

I  eould.  U  tloM  permitted,  go  toto  some 
detaU  aa  to  the  beneflU  of  this  project  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  a  whole  and  to 
llw  Nation.  I  oould.  for  instance,  potot  out 
lomlsts  say  that  gl  of  newly  eraated 
a  $6  of  wealth  to  the  Rattan's 
1  oould  show  Ikow  aa 


water  supply  soold  aid  to  the  genwal  farm 
economy  of  the  Nation  by  making  greater 
dlverslflcatlon  of  crops  ponlble  to  this  area 
to  avoid  growtog  crops  of  which  there  may 
be  a  surplus  elsewhere.  I  oould  potot  out 
the  recreaUonal  poaslhlllties  afforded  by  the 
reservotrs  to  be  coDstructed  as  a  part  of  this 
project.  Time  does  not  permit,  and  I  will 
conclude  with  thla  thought.  Famtoe  and 
war  are  two  diseases  which  have  ravaged  the 
world  from  time  immwoorlal.  We  have  Just 
finished  a  devastating  war.  and  famtoe  now 
rulea  to  a  great  porf.on  of  the  world;  but 
no  eo^mtry  has  ever  lost  a  war  and  no  peoplea 
have  ever  starved  because  tluit  eooDtry  sad 
its  peoplea  produoed  too  much. 


Litter  li  Drew  Pcanaa 


EJCnSSSION  OP  RSMARKB 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 


Of  THX  HOUSB  OP  BSPBBSENTAllVB 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  has  been  so  much  mlsinf  onnation 
in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  peoide  of 
California  in  their  claims  for  the  owner- 
ship of  oil  under  the  marginal  aea 
adjacent  to  that  State,  I  take  pleasure 
in  Inserting  in  the  CoifcsKSSiOHiiL  Racoao 
an  editorial  from  the  Long  Beach  In- 
dependent which  sets  forth  clearly  the 
position  of  the  people  of  CaUfomia  in 
this  so-called  tidelands  affair: 
L>rm  TO  oaxw  psAsaoir 

On  several  occasions  we  have  prtoted  your 
colunm  to  which  you  refer  to  the  Federal 
seizure  of  submerged  lands  as  taking  away 
the  land*  from  oil  companies.  Yoxir  usxaaUy 
well  Informed  sources  have  certainly  misled 
you  on  this  issue.  The  great  loss  Is  to  the 
State,  coimty,  and  municipal  governments  of 
Callfomla.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  oil  com- 
panics  will  lose  anythtog.  But  the  loss  to 
the  people  of  California  will  run.  toto  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Tlie  court  de- 
cision as  worded  will  protect  the  cU  com- 
panlas. 

Each  of  the  oil  wells  drilled  on  these  sub- 
merged lands  is  controlled  by  a  lease  between 
an  oil  company  and  the  State  government. 
Or  If  the  State  had  vested  title  of  the  lands 
to  a  county  or  municipal  government,  the 
lease  was  made  between  the  oil  company  and 
the  respective  governmental  bodies.  The  oil 
companies  pay  royalties  to  theae  branches  of 
government  at  ratea  oonslderably  higher  than 
any  percentage  received  by  the  Federal  Oor- 
omment  where  It  has  leaaed  land  to  oil  com- 
panies. For  this  reaaon  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  change  the 
lease  held  by  the  oil  ctnupany.  It  will  simply 
mean  the  royalty  will  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  rather  than  a  branch  of  Call- 
fomla government. 

For  example,  Mr.  Pearson,  the  aiAmerged 
lands  from  which  the  city  of  Long  Beach  has 
taken  oil  or  hoped  to  take  oil  are  probably 
the  richest  landa  on  the  coast.  It  la  esti- 
mated the  total  production  would  reach  over 
300.000.000  barrels.  The  money  received 
from  these  wells  to  date  has  gone  toto  de- 
velopment of  our  harbor  wtilch  played  so 
vital  a  part  during  the  war.  We  h»A  hoped 
to  greatly  improve  the  harbor  and  use  the 
balance  of  tocome  for  civic  ixaptoveaaantB 
over  the  next  30  to  60  years. 

After  costs  of  drilling  and  producing  the  oil 
were  paid,  the  dty  haa  received  »Ji  porosnt 
of  the  tocome  from  the  walls  to  the  harHor. 
The  oU  company  gets  a  toSsl  of  14.g  psreent 


by 


tat  tts  aoparvlBlQB.  proAt  oa  cetglBSl  ttsi 
sssnt,  and  gaiablB.  That  was  a  Isea 
the  dty  to  18S9.  The  city  has  Just  < 
anothsr  Isese  with  the  BtehflsM  OU  Co.. 
whereta  tb*  elty  gets  MJ  psreent  of  aU  la- 
cam*  aftsr  costs  of  productton  and  the  oU 
company  gets  tM  parant.  Tbe  averege  net 
to  the  elty  has  bean  ofsr  m  parosnt  of  all  oH 
produoed.  The  other  «0  pereent  has  paid 
oosts  and  left  ttM  eompany  a  msslmnm  of 
ICi  psreent  as  shown  above. 

to  our  kBOWIedfs.  tks 
tass  never  leeslved  toy- 
altiea  half  as  great  from  aa  oil  eoaqiaay.  It 
Is  DOS  llkaly  to  talt*  aaytlilag  away  troia  aa 
oil  enmpawy  where  sneh  laaass  are  la  tore*. 
It  can  <aaly  take  away  the  royalties  tbtX  have 
gone  to  tb*  people  not  tedtvtduals.  Ifr. 
Paarson,  but  the  people. 
Another  potot  Is  tliat  every  foot  of 

vipoa  It.  pisss  ar*  filed  by  ladividuelB  who 
hope  to  ptatt  by  this  sslsnr* .  These  are  of 
rsoord  la  Washington  Mow  that  the  Psd<- 
eral  Government  dalma  to  owa  the  laads, 
theee  mtoeral  elalma  may  have  priority.  It 
la  w*U  known  that  gr«a%  prassur*  has  been 
tnought  by  thss*  individual*  to  bring  about 
this  aelBUre.  Without  it  their  dalma  ars 
valueless.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Bcandal,  It  will 
probably  eonie  out  of  these  dalms  that  are 
even  filed  on  our  breakwater. 

Tour  coltmma  are  read  to  every  Btate. 
Tour  inlhMnoe  Is  great.  We  ted  yon  have 
done  an  tojuatio*  to  Oallfaral*  by  the  tm- 
pre— Irm  you  Iwve  created.  WQl  you  not 
check  these  facts  and  give  your  readers  a  true 
picture  of  the  sltnatlonY  This  Is  not  a  Tea« 
pot  Dome  or  Btt  Hills  scandal.  It  1*  aa  eK« 
ample  of  the  people  developing  oU  land*  with 
the  greatest  protection  to  the  people  ever 
dkown  to  tbe  oU  buatoaa*.  It  1*  a  eorraetlon 
and  cause  worthy  of  your  eonsklsratlon.— 
L.  A.O. 


IWvenal  Mililvy  TraiMf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  IMBIAMA 

IN  THX  H017SI  OF  BKPRXSBMTAUVXS 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CotrcaBSZOHAL  Raooao.  I  would  like  to 
inchide  the  following  Tesolutions  by  the 
Church  Federation  of  Indianapolis.  Inc.. 
and  the  Indiana  State  Pastors'  Confer- 
ence opposing  the  adoption  of  universal 
military  training: 


Inc. 


oar  umvnsat.  ifzuraar 
CatuacH  Fnounoif  or  munavoua^ 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Church 
Federation  of  Indlanapolto  at  Its  regular 
meeting  on  April  7,  1947,  expi  eased  ita  op- 
po«ltlon  to  any  type  of  tmlveraal  military 
training  to  peacetime  and  requested  the 
Committee  on  International  Juatioe  and 
Ooodwill  to  present  theae  aentlmenta  to  per- 
eons  charged  with  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining governmental  poUcy  on  this  Issue. 

In  keeping  with  tbe  instruction  of  th* 
executive  committee  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Justice  and  Goodwill  affirms  tltat 
the  oppodtlan  of  tbe  Church  Feder»tk>n  of 
jw^t^nypnito,  Inc.  to  unlvcraal  military  trato- 
Ing  reets  upon  the  followtog  premlsee: 

1.  The  adopti<xi  of  unlveraal  mlUtary 
training  to  the  United  Stote*  would  btfl* 
our  commitment  to  oooper*tlve  action  to 
til*  United  Nations  and  would  tmdermtoe 
confldeno*    to    th*    *volvlnf    intamatlanal 
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annlfls  i«uull«d  through  • 

anft  ar«  xinrMllstlc  «nd  foaUr  • 
of  fmlM  Mcurtty. 
'  rh«  itoTVlopment  at 
oa  tb«  part  at    ' 

Jl  ^Mlar   ffcaUoeal   opportunittM 
]  wMar  paf  Mr  voluntacn  would  mcuts 
iMcananr  for  •  modern.  mobUa. 
t^chnlcftllT  trmliMd  Army  without  dr«ft- 
-ag*  youth. 

\»  uu  AiiiTtran  uul  uuwiw  to  rtah 
charmeMr  sad  aer«lUy  of  mlUlcoB  of  our 
mga  In  an  experttBant  which  aiam- 
IMM  proved  demorallalnc  and  ilHtnM- 
'  tba.  wry  da«*ocratlg  prUMuplaa  which 
.  to  eaaMrra. 
rh«  •zpcrlenea  of  natlona  utlllslnc  xuxl- 
mllltary  tralaizic  doM  not  indicate 
rr*B  undar  part  eendltlona  of  warfare 
lyatcm  elthar  prrrtnu  attacks  or-  In- 
victory. 
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We  Arc  Mag  Beatca 


«».  KXTEMSIOR  OP 


IiaiAHaraus.  Iim. 

.tmOM     COIfCBU>1M6     TTNTVIMAL 
MXUTAV    TaAmiNQ 

annual  Stata  pactor's  eontaranea  In 
Winn  at  the  Third  Chrlanan 
at  Indlanapolla.  Ind..  January  27  to 
M7.  Is  coneemad  ta  auika  known  Ita 
cppoaltMm  to  tha  propoaaU  for  parma- 
paaeatlma  lUlltary  traUHnff. 
.  baUave  that  parmaaant  paaeatlma  aaUl- 
tralnlng  to  ba  an  unwlaa  public  policy, 
of  our  stanchaet  cltlarns  cama  to 
country  ■sikim  lUMTty  and  fraadom 
the  permanent  mllltarlsatiea  of  aoclety 
jropa.  It  have  been  the  abartited  tradi- 
In  America  for  ISO  years  that  such  mill- 
tlon  should  not  be  tmpoaed  upon  our 
a  in  peacetime.  IftUtsJr  conacnptlon 
guarantee  of  peace  and  freedom  from 
•a  evidenced  by  Ih*  aaperlence  of 
Poland.  Holland.  Belgium,  and 
Saciirlty  can  eotaa  only  through 
foodl  win  and  coaMHiaa  laadlng  toward  an 
orgaUaed  and  coofMndtaa  world. 

■paoLunoi*  OH 

or 


THE    UNTVKBaAI.    ABOLmON 


U   rasetaad.   That    tha    anaual    BtaU 

conference.    In    regular   aaaskm    at 

Ind..    January    27 -M.    go    oa 

as  supporting  CoafraaanuMi  Own  u 

of  Unton.  Ind..  la  hla  propoaals. 

that  the  United  States  delcgaU.  War- 

R.   AuaUn.  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 

ba   instructed   to   work   for   an 

Intamatlonal    agteament,   ellml- 

mllitary   training   from 

wllctaa  and  practices  of  all  nations 

alao  request  the  officers  of  this  meeting 

ffonvay  this  aMMaf*  to  Frastdent  Tru- 

d  atam  Marahall.  and  the 

IM— lallin  in  the  Indiana 

at  Ooiigr— i.  the  Speaker  of  the 

o(  BapraaaatatlTas.  Washington.  D.  C. 

tha  Chief  DelagaU  of  the  United  Stataa 

United  Nations  Organization. 


aaklfkg 

ran 

ganlkatlon. 

Unnsdlata 

natlpg  eoammlaory 

the 

Wr 
to 


tJte 


LOTION  oM  AMmarr 
Ttons  osJiCToas 


roa  ooKscBM- 


W  bereas  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
wtabtlshed  an  Amnaaty  Board  to  9omtttm 
treatment  of  eaaadentkMia  objaetnn  to 
still  In  prison,  and  others  who  thoagfe 

BtiSer  from  civil  dlsabtlltlaa 
tbair  adherence  to  the  dlctataa  of 
Ba  It 

llftat  the  Indiana  Paators* 
command  the 
United  States 

board  to  recommend  a 
aa  tha  only  practicable 
aa  conscientious  ob)ectors  still  la 
to  raatora  the  dvU  righu  of  maa  ha- 
for  tha  sake  aC  aonacienca. 


HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 


Of  THE  UUUBB  O^  UMfUMSSKTA"] 
Mondav,  Julw  7.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker. 

lowing  column   from   the  typewi 
Peter  Kdson  appeared  in  a  recent 
ibe  Sripps-Howard  newspaper  of 
lugton.   D.  C.   the  DaUy  News, 
a  thou^ht-proToklng  ctnninentary. 
Implications  are  factual  and  fright 
It  describes  eventualities  which 
Congress  have  the  power  and 
to  arert.    It  raents  our  thoughtful 
Ing.    It  Is  my  hope  Congress  will 
early  action  to  correct  the  conseqi 
which  It  describes: 

ws***  samo  aaaTnt 
<By  Pater  Msoo) 

The  Houae  has  now  psMsrt  South 
Republican  Kaju.  g.  Hxmvt*  bill  aut 
the  State  Department  to  eoaduct 
of  America  broadcaats  and  other  ctilt 
latlons   programs   to   spread    democra 
foreign   countrtaa.      The   bill   will 
get  through  the  Senate  with  some  ai 

But  even  whan  signed  by  the  PresU 
oiada  a  law.  the  Mundt  blU  will  be 
Mt  Ilka  a  pardon  to  save  the  Voice's 
order  to  starve  it  to  death  later  on. 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Commltt« 
hacked  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State 
Benton's   OOce   of    Information 
heavily    It   has   no   chance    to   be 
whether  it  ever  was  before  or  not. 

What  started  out  to  t>e  a  $31. 000.1 
gram  was  cut  to  tlO.000.000.  then  cit 
altogether  by  the  House.      Tha  Set 
proprtatlons  Committee  has  now  ln< 
it  will  raise  the  figure  to  113.000.000. 
500.000  of  that  Is  to  half-liquidate  tha 
and  bring  back  home  from  orerseas 
aaperlenced  foreign -service  people  wt 
have  to  be  fired. 

In  all  thia  monkeying  arotmd, 
fact  aaams  to  hsve  been  Ignored.     It 
tn  raeaat  months  the  United  States  hi 
taking  a  terrible  beating  In  the  bi 
waging   Ideological  warfare. 

The  shooting  ended  2  years  ago 
end  of  hostilities  was  offldally  decli 
Haw  Tear's  eve.     But  the  war  Isnt 
a  long  shot.      Only  the  weapons 
enemies  have  changed. 

The  Nasls  were  licked  with 
bombs.  The  only  way  to  lick  comr 
would  seem  to  br  with  a  counterat 
Ideas — the  Ideas  of  democracy, 
what  have  to  be  taken  out  and  sold- 
by  printed  word  and  word  of  mc 
foreign  countries. 

The  throwing  around  of  hundreds 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  relief  and  Ic 
military  weapona  Is  fine,  but  It  api 
Isn't  enough.  Tba  raaacm  It  Isnt  en« 
that  the  Communists  go  around 
lies  about  all  the  good  deeda. 

It  Isn't  necessary  to   ~o  out  and 
about  the  Communists — to  fight  dt 
tbay  fight  dirty— though 
iiaail  I        But    It    la 
with  truth. 

Cuts    which    the    Senate    Apf. 
subcommittee  under  Senator  Joe 
publican.   ICnneaoU.   has   )ust  put 
Btau    DapartaMnfs    "counter-lntall 
prograsB  BMka  its  task  almost  hopeli 

On  aa  fSl.aOO.000  net  basis  for  nc 
|g.000.000  will  have  to  be  spent  In  tha 
States.  Broadcasting  tha  Voice  of 
wlU  take  HjDOf.HOO  of 


ktton  wlU  aaaka  It 
If  the  oAoaa  now  balag 
»ign  countrlaa.  t.  wlU 
Ubrwtaa.  It  ulU 
making  and  showing  «jir 

movies. 

"army"  of  2.600  trained 

Ing  United  States  propa- 

imere  600.     That  number 

of  the  old  fifth  reader 

lant  600  in  the  Charge  of 

t>eforc  they  started. 


I  TkoBipson  Project 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

.LIAM  S.  HILL 

IcoLoaASo 

>P  RgPRBSBNTATIVn 
\,  July  7.  1947 

Speaker.  It  was  my 

[attend  the  celebration 

(s  dedicating  the  Adams 

part  of  the  Colorado* 

[project.      This    tunnel 

le  of  .he  Continental 

the   Roclqr   Mountains. 

the  water  from  the 

the  Rocky  Mountaios 

th  Platte  Valley  on  the 

tunnel  is  13  J  miles  in 

^ximately  9  feet  square. 

^mentary  water  to  pro- 

during  dry  years  for 

acres  of  irrigated  land. 

low  in  cultivation  and 

rill  be  u-sed  when  neces- 

prod  action. 

[who  made  the  following 

ztary- manager    of    the 

lo    water    conservancy 

»een  connected  with  the 

inception: 

Bbalf  of  Prealdent  Hansen 

of  the  conservancy  dls- 
in  say  is  to  try  to  express 
the  passing  of  one  mora 
listory  of  the  project, 
hsve  been  reached  dtir- 
since  the  program  waa 
by  the  people  of  north- 
water  now  flowing  to- 
the  tunnel  we  dedicate 
the  first  concrete  result 
dreamtngt  planning,  and 

mt  evidence  to  the  con- 
ect  of  the  best  local  water 
»r  had.  the  history  of  Irrl- 
rn  Colorado  Is  Isrgely  a 
variable  water  supplies. 
>11.  the  climate,  and  the 
111  agricultural,  economic, 
ties  of  thla  region  can  only 
ling  up"  the  water  supply 
the  entire  structtire  that 

It  mass  meeting  of  publlc- 

1933.    many    problems    re- 

I  get  the  project  in  motion. 

>ton.  consulting  engineer. 

preliminary  report  which 

a  diversion   project 

of  this  report, 
allotted  tlStMnO  to  naka 
Their  report,  ralaaaed  In 
k  comhtaad  irrigation 

>ment. 
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Daring 
Willi  iaaillin  ^Igafliwi  aken  on  the 
iiope  aad.  aa  a  result  of  ntUDerous  ooofar- 
cncas.  satisfactory  solutions  of  conflicting  in- 
terests were  worked  out.  and  best  of  all. 
friendly  retattons  tn  the  interests  of  the  State 
and  an  parUsa  cmniai  ued  were  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

When,  in  IBM.  It  became  evident  that  the 
Buraan  woold  dsaalop  a  feasible  project.  It 
that  aoaaa  spfclal  form  of  or- 
_  raa  aecaaHU7  to  coatnct  with 

flM  Oatted  Stataa.  goaraatea  repayment  of 
xata.  and  to  do  ail  the  things 
to  properly  dlatrlliute  tfc  -  benafiu 
and  eoata  of  tba  projaet  over  aoch  a  large, 
aatf-davakipad.  and  eanapUcated  area. 

After  Baay  months  of  study  by  oar  at- 
tuiueya  and  others,  a  Mil  for  a  Oooaervaacy 
Dtotrtet  Act  waa  written  and  anartad  tato 
law  by  tlw  State  leglalature  in  May  latn. 

Oovamor  Knmu.  than  a  Jtistloe  of  the 
SuprsDM  Cotirt  of  Ooiorado,  later  wrote  the 
opialon  of  that  eoart  apboMlag  the  oon- 
aUtotkaiaUty  of  thla  act. 

Perhapa  ootatandlng  among  many  apodal 
proelalona  of  the  afct  ta  the  power  given  to 
Um  directora  to  levy  a  tax  on  aQ  real  and 
pffwiai  property  In  the  dlstrlet  HUb  tax  la 
limited  to  oaa-balf  mill  dtvtng  tba  oonatnic- 
tloo  period  and  to  1  mill  tbereafter. 

Thla  tax  really  lepiesenta  a  amaD  reOec- 
ttan  of  the  indirect  twneflta  of  the  project 
to  tba  genaral  puMle  and  alao  acta  to  reduce 
tbe  eoat  of  water  to  the  f  arman. 

On  pctman  of  pioperty  owners,  as  tbe  act 
prorWes.  the  district  was  arganized  ta  Sep- 
tember 1687  by  Jadge  Claude  C.  OoSln.  of  our 
dlstrtet  eouil.. 

Tha  11  directora  of  the  district  are  also 
appointed  and  reappointed  by  Judge  Collin. 

The  next  Important  step  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  contract  with  the  United  Statea  for 
construction  of  the  project.  As  most  other 
reclamation  projects  tiad  tMen  built  for  tbe 
development  of  aaw  laada.  tbe  problems  in- 
volved In  organising  a  project  to  furnish  a 
suppiamantal  water  aopply  to  aucb  an  old 
dentoped  area  as  northern  Colorado  were 
new  and  complex. 

A  eontoaet  was  twqoired  that  would  leave 
all  the  power  f  eatunis  of  the  project  with  the 
United  Statea  bat  whidi  would  provide  defi- 
nite taraM  on  wbleb  the  distrtet  woold  repay 
the  part  of  project  ooats  allocated  to  Irriga- 
tion use. 

Tba  rccbunatian  law  reqnlrad  auch  a  con- 
tract aad  it  waa  alao  aaeaaaary  that  tba  dU- 
titet  bave  the  exact  tanns  and  condltiona  as 
IBa  bails  for  presenting  the  proposal  to  the 
property  owners  and  water  users  of  the  dis- 
trict. Dortng  this  period  msny  conferences 
and  pablle  maattngs  were  bald  tbrougbout 
tbe  diatrict  to  esplaln  tba  program  aad  to 
gat  tta  aaatlmant  and  advloe  of  tha  people. 

Boraau  oAdala  in  Denver  and  Waabington 
eooperatad  wttb  tba  dlrtrtct  in  working  out 
a  plan  that  would  assure  tha  United  States 
of  repayment  and  alao  pemdt  tha  diatrict  to 
dlstrlbate  and  allocate  the  water  on  terms 
and  condltlooa  that  tbe  oaers  wotlld  acec|}t. 

Preaeat  water  auppliee  rary  widely  thrcogh- 
oot  tba  dlatrtet  and  tt  waa  neoeasary  to 
bava  a  llaxllda  lUaa  that  woold  pamit 
tbe  dbaetois  to  dlatrlbate  tba  watar  to  fit 
tndlTMual  and  local  eondittona  In  tact, 
tba  framing  of  tba  dtotrlet  act  and  tba  wrtt- 
ing  of  tba  repayment  contract  ware  coordi- 
nated ta  a  plan  deaignad  to  meet  tba  re- 
quirements of  the  reclamation  law  and  alao 
aatbfy,  m  far  aa  powtble.  all  tba  apecial 
needs  aad  eondttiaiM  of  the  dlatrtet. 

9ot  liialsncw,  when  it  baeaaia  kaowa  tBat 
tbe  part  of  tba  eoat  of  tbe  project  aOoeated 
to  tba  dlatrtet  woold  requira  a  cbarga  of  92 
per  acxe-lbot  annually  for  the  water,  farther 
meetli^(s  ware  btf  d  throughoat  tba  district 
to  detarmlaa  whether  this  charge  would  ba 
acceptable  aa  the  bads  of  contract  repaj- 
ment. 


pay.  tbe  plan  for  i 

davalopad  to  earry  part  of  tba 

Bdt  a  watar  ebuga  tiiat  tba 


It  was  finally  agreed  that  If  aboot  60 
eenta  of  tba  annoal  watar  diarga  eoald  t>e 
bom*  by  the  general  taxpayers  and  tbe  water 
aiMiiasiiiint  redooad  to  %1M  par  aera-foot 
annoally.  a  repayment  oontraet  eoold  be 
approved  by  tbe  elaetora. 

Tba  district  act  and  tba  repayment  eon- 
tsaet  were  finally  «-»»»ipi»t^H  to  eonform  to 
such  a  plan. 

Ibe  contract  negctlatad  by  rapraaantatlves 
of  the  Baraao  of  Itorlamation  aad  tbe  dis- 
trict directors  was  spproved  at  an  Section 
of  taxpayers  of  tiia  diatrict  at  which  i^parly 
8.000  electors  voted. 

In  furtherance  of  tbe  plan  tbe  district  has 
already,  by  recorded  eontracta,  allotted  over 
two-thirds  of  tbe  glO.OOO  acra-faet  of  water 
on  tlks  basu  of  ai.SO  per  acre  foot,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  mill  tax  on  all  prupsity  in 
tbe  district,  will  foUy  meet  tha  obligaUais 
of  tha  repayment  contract. 

Mast  of  this  water  has  bean  allotted  to  bi- 
dlrldaal  f  arma  to  flU  tbair  particular  aaads 
for  additional  watar. 

fJmited  approprlatlona,  tba  war  needs,  and 
many  other  obstacles  bave  preveated  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  from  puahlng  the  con- 
struction of  the  project  as  was  e:q>ected  10  or 
12  years  ago. 

However,  the  Bureau  la  now  well  underway 
on  an  expedited  program  tiiat  should  com- 
plete most  of  the  irrigation  faaturea  in  the 
next  S  or  4  years. 

In  the  meantime  they  have  cooperated  in 
making  posaliae  tbe  ose  of  tiia  Alva  B.  Adams 
Tunnd  in  bringing  water  to  that  part  of  the 
conservancy  dlatrlet  la  tba  Big  Tbompaon 
TiOlay. 

The  people  in  thla  valley  are  paying  for  the 
water  and  for  the  temporary  pipe  line  which 
makea  poaaihia  this  aariy  oaa  aad  dadlcaUon 
of  the  tunneL 

During  the  construction  of  tba  project,  in 
addition  to  derdoping  our  own  organicatlon 
and  plans,  the  dlstrlet  has  cooperated  with 
tbe  Borean  in  audi  matters  sa  aeeartng 
rlghta-of-way.  adjudication  of  water  rights, 
details  of  water  dlatrihotlan  fartimaa,  aad. 
of  course,  in  eeeurlag  approprlattona  from 
tbe  Congress  for  tbe  project. 

I  oiay  add  that  the  district  baa  paid  moat 
of  tbe  9100,000  to  Grand  County  In  compen- 
sation for  reduced  tax  income. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Tipton  baa  been  eonaultlng  engi- 
neer for  tba  dlatrlet  atnoa  ba  made  tba  first 
report,  and  hie  adrica  aad  jodgmant  bave 
been  Invaluable. 

Mr.  WlUiam  B.  KeUy.  praaant  attorney  for 
tbe  district,  and  otbecs  bave  taken  good  care 
of  legal  matters. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams,  in 
wboaa  memory  wa  dadleata  tbls  taanel  to- 
day, we  owe  a  debt  of  gratltade  to  Senator 
Joamaosi.  Senator  Mir  warn,  and  Oongrees- 
Bwa  Hnx  of  this  dlatrlet,  wbo  bava  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  project  proUeiaa  and 
given  their  solution  first  place  on  tbalr  buay 
Waahlngtan  schedules. 

Particularly.  I  think,  wa  owe  a  dSM  wa 
ean  never  pay  to  Ctifford  H.  Stone,  dlf  actor 
of  tba  Oolarado  Water  Conaervatloa  Board. 
Tba  trady  given  tbae  and  belp  and  tba 
aouad  advice  of  Judge  Stone  bave  bean  a 
fiiimr  of  stzangth  to  tba  Dtstilet  avsr  alnce 
be  todk  up  tbe  dlrecthn  of  tbe  water  board 
In  tbe  same  year  the  district  was  organized. 

Of  course,  the  distrtet  la  waiting  ansloasly 
fer  tbe  day  when  tha  fcdl  projaet  can  be  put 
Into  oparatiaa.    Only  Oian  wfll  we 
tbe  pIsBa  tbat  bave 
to  soparlaipaae  a 

aUot  aad  deliver 

ud  keq>  to  tba  lettv  our  obUgatloa  to  tb» 
United  States,  wm  be  fully  successful. 


froaa 


Obngreaa 

will— the 
Park  and  tbe  raat  of 
the  Irrigation  faaturea  will  ba  eompieted  and 
we  ean  bava  anotbar  gatbetlag  to  dadloato 
the  entire  project,  wltb  botb  Irrigation  and 
power  l>enafits  to  s  l>etter.  fuller  life  to 
thousands  both  within  and  without  tbe 
district. 


Watte  find  WabIob  DestiucUdB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WBST  VUMUIU 

IN  THS  BOU8B  OV  liVHIBUfTATTVBS 


Monday.  Jutg  7,  IHT 

Mr.  WTiTiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Eu- 
rope starres  and  the  Congress  contlnaes 
to  appropriate  himdreds  of  mlSlons  of 
dollars  under  administration  pressure 
for  relief  all  over  the  worM.  the  admin- 
istration goes  Its  merry  way  continuiog. 
almoit  without  number,  acts  of  waste 
and  wanton  destruction  and  dteplaytng 
a  degree  of  frustration,  confusion  and  tai- 
eompetence.  nerer  before  witnessed  In 
this  country. 

In  the  Pathfinder  of  July  2  we  are  In- 
formed that  the  battle  of  the  potatoes 
had  boiled  down  into  a  verbal  spud-sllng- 
Ing  contest  between  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  AndersoD   and   RepresentatiTe 


Congressional  resentment  had  sniDN 
dered  since  last  year  when  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  paid  farmers  $80,- 
000.000  In  prlce-sujTPort  checks  for 
87.000.000  biishels  of  potatoes,  then  de- 
stroyed 22.000.000. 

It  flared  last  month  when  Rqveaenta- 
tive  AuGiTST  H.  ABUuaui,  RepuMiop,  of 
Mtameeota,  dtarged  AgrleOltare  Secre- 
tary CUnton  Anderson  with  maldnf  a 
mess  of  the  potato  price  snpiwrt  pro- 
gram. It  grew  hotter  when  Anderson 
angrily  repUed:  HRie  fault  Ues  not  with 
me  but  with  Congreas.  who  wrote  the 
law 

By  last  week  oar  colleague  IMr.  AB- 
BBnml  was  ahead  on  pcrfnta.  His  spe- 
cial scrtKommlttee  relentlessly  croas- 
examined  Secretary  Anderson's  top  offl- 
dals,  tt\weA  them  on  two  facts  that  did 
not  make  senae:- 

nrst.  Carly  this  year  the  Oq^artment 
dumped  thirteen  and  one-tenths  milUfm 
bushels  (rf  good  Maine  spuds  It  had 
boufl^  from  fiuinen  at  $1,50  to  $2.20 
a  hundredwei^t. 

Second.  The  Agriculture  Department 
did  not  have  enough  sursilns  left  to  till 
this  fliring'k  export  orders. 

In  January  Spain  contracted  for  60,000 
tons  of  suridus  Mahie  potatoes.  But 
when  18  Spanish  ships  called  at  Sears- 
port  Maine,  to  take  them  aboard,  they 
had  to  sail  home  with  only  MjOOO  tons. 
Simihatr.  Mr.  Anderson  Aovt-cbanced 
the  War  Department  by  S3.SO0  tons  on 
a  seed-potato  order  for  German  relief. 

Across  the  Nation.  RepresenUttve  im- 
stonned.  there  had  been  wanton 
waste.  In  Virginia  the  aoveminent  paid 
fannm  $2.35  a  hundredweight  to  destroy 
potatoes,  creating  such  a  riiortage  that 
Canadian  spuds  now  sell  wholesale  in 
Richmond  for  $4.50. 
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piiiooM  tor  UM 


wtu  XMk»  ia.000.000  ot  tbMu  i 


jment. 


ment. 


Untted  BUtes.  wm  be  tvtoj  mecevim. 


cucxununa  lor  #«.au. 
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1  bej  present  a  irfcture  sbowinf  moun- 
talis  of  potatoea  In  Atebama  to  be 
dumped  and  burned  by  Government 
age  Its.  nils  sort  of  operation  Is  be- 
yond human  understamUng. 
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MUg  Eca— y  aa^  Sail  Erotiaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHT 

m  m  B008B  or  rspresxntativm 

I  Momdat.  Jaif  7.  1947 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    Mr  Speaker,  un- 
dtqlaave  to  eztoid  my  remarks  In  the 
n,  I  Include  the  (oUowlnc  article  by 
Maktjuis  Chllds  from  the  Washlnftoa 


(By  Iterqula  ChUdi) 

1  be  lllailwl|>pl  River  st  flood  erwt  \»  roU- 

tg^  down  to  the  m*  and  carrying  wtth  It  the 

■tu  r  o(  Uf«  itMU.    It  te  carrying  mtUUw  ot 

too  I  of  topaoU  tbat  can  never  be  raplaeid. 

ire  read  beadllnea  about  the  damage  tn 

«o4an  done  by  the  ilooda  tn  the  Middle  Weat. 

aapert  eatlmate  pute  the  eoit  of  aoU 

tboa  far  in  Iowa  aione  at  9107.000.000. 

lioUara  are  auch  a  feeble  meaatirement  at 

tb*    loaa.  atnce  the  aoU  that  goea  washing 

*ym  the  river  ta  UteraUy  prloeleea.    WhUa 

w  meaaure  with  the  dollar  sign,  the  true 

Taliiaa  aUp  away  and  are  ipMred. 

I  ehhkd  the  doUar  algn  la  the  threat  to  tha 
we  I-belng.  yee.  to  tha  very  exlatence  of  the 
Hal  ion.  There  are  thoae  with  expert  knowl- 
ed|  9  who  believe  that  the  great  bread  baakaS 
of  Aaaertea  in  the  MMdla  Weet  la  rapMly 
•pf  reaching  the  etage  of  ertialon  that  ezlated 
ta  <  be  South  ao  yean  ago. 

I  tUhfOut  an  InuDMdlate  large-ecale  advance 
to  ihaek  the  rate  of  eroaton.  our  beat  farming 
oou  atry  will  go  on  washing  down  into  the 
grwit  aawcr  of  the  Otilf  ^d  Mexico.  That 
BMiao  vManlng  gulllaa.  It  meana  barren 
•utrartaee  day  and  rock.  It  meana  even- 
tua  ily  drought,  duat  atorms.  and  daaart. 

I I  fact  at  all  thla.  with  every  river  In  the 
Mlislaalppl  ayatam  boUlng  brown  with  pr«- 
ck>i  la  ioli.  It  la  hard  to  uiidaritanrt  a  Con^eaa 
that  hacka  away  at  tha  fonda  for  tha  BoU 
Coiiaervatkm  Service.  It  la  hard  to  under- 
Staid  imtll  yoa  remember  that  economy  to 
mo>t  Mmafeara  ct  tlM  Bghtleth  COMyaaa 
meina  doUan.  BttA  aeonomy  compMsly 
an<  tragically  overlooks  the  loea  of  the 
««i  1th  that  li  our  bona  and  atnaw. 
anc  otn>  strength. 

Buraau  ot  the  Budget 
sppraprlatloa  at  •48.1JO.000  for  the  Soil 
Ooi  aarvatlon  Bwtke.  Tbat  was  a  Itttts  lasi 
tha  a  S3.000AX>  ovar  laat  year  s  budget.  Thm 
BoiUe  cut  thla  to  S40.773.000.  and  the  Senate 
thua  far  shown  little  disposition  to  ra- 
even  a  part  of  the  cut. 
ibbltrarUy  tha  House  cut  the  aaMOat 
•vtaabla  for  raaaarch  from  |1.4aMtO  to 
•61 1.000.  HmS  aomalMfw  poiau  up'ifee  •ally 
of  hla  doUar  eeowiy.  Cor  If  one  thtag  Is  Im- 
poiftant  It  la  to  work  on  new  waya  to  stop  the 
loaa  In  the  good  earth  that  (Sada  and 
elopiea  ua. 

o(  the  iBiipartBKt  timetteiM  of  tha 

pnfvMa    know-how    aad   guldanee    for    tha 

nd  local  illattfia  that  ara  aattli^  up 

larvatlon   projects.     There   are   now 

I  than  1300  such  dlatrtcu  covering  about 

thiea-fourtha  at  aU  tha  fame  In  the  United 
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But  In  splU  of  what  has  been  done  i 
tha  loasaa  are  still  terrlfylngly  larfa. 
BaanaU.  chief  of  the  8oU  Oooaarvat 
lee.  eatlmataa  we  are  loelng  around 
acraa  of  farmland  through  erosloo  evi 
Measured  by  the  dollar  sign,  thla  Is 
•1 .000.000.000  a  year. 

BoU  eonaervatlon.  through 
tour    plowing,    and    numcr 
mquea.   Is  directly   related   to 
■aora  water  that  can  be  kept  In  tha 
lower  the  level  of  tha  flooded  rivers, 
btilevea  It  la  poaalble  to  cut  down 
aa  mtKh  aa  ao  percent  through 


DS  river  system  you  hear  no  : 
of   floods.     Thla   la    the   Tenn« 
Thanks   to  TV  A.   tha  Tenneesae 
today  tha  bast  controlled  river  syateal 
wtffld. 

Heavy  rainfall  In  tha  Tannaasaa  Vt 
1M5  and  IMS  would  almoat  certal 
brought  major  flood  damage  at  such 
able  polnu  as  Chattaaoofa  If  It 
bean  for  TVA'a  dama  sad  ea 
tem.     Bwe  la  an  example  of  ooi 
effort  that  staoda  out  in  sUrtlIng 
to  tha  disaster  in  the  Mlsalsslppl  Vl 
dlaaatar  that  wUl  coat  at  laaat  •!( 
quite  apart  from  the  soil  loss.    We 
these  thlnp  if  only  we  will  have  (all 
own  powers. 


HalfaVake 


EXTENSION  OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOVTB  MBOTA 

ni  IBS  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTAl 

Monday.  July  7.  tH7 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker, 
la  the  histoTf  of  humanity  faaa ' 

important  than  the  current  eflc 
make  thla     a  permanent  peace.  ^ 
sincerely  to  be  hoped,  therefc 
before   this   Congress    adjourns 
reenforce  rather  than  reduce 
chanlcs  available  to  the  United 
persuading  the  people  of  the 
embrace  forms  of  behavior  wl 
enable  peace  to  endure. 

The  House  of  Representatlvea 
overwhelming  vote  In  approval 
3343  did  Its  part  in  helping  to 
State  Department  with  the  we 
needs  to  advance  the  struggle  for; 
It  is  now  up  to  the  other  body  to 
ale  H.  R.  3342  for  action  to  the  el 
a  camprehen5lve  and  carefully  ct 
profram  of  United  States  infoi 
abroad  can  be  put  Into  operatic 
there  Is  yet  time  to  avert  the 
Bent  of  conditions  which  mi 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
in  voting  its  approval  of  a  progri 
formation  and  educational  exc 
dispel  distrusts  abroad  and  to 
the  wide  areas  of  mutual  resj 
understanding  which  are  so 
permanent  peace  has  won 
aiT¥<*n  among  the  outstanc 
papers  of   America.    Innumei 
torials  have  been  written 
House  acUoo  and  urglnf 
by  the  other  body  of  Congress, 
point  in  the  Rscots,  I  wish  to 
tlon  to  a  brief  but  significant 
which  Is  typical  of  many  others' 


selected  to  Illustrate 
ipport  being  accorded  to 
every  section  of  this 

editorial  Is  from  the 
for  the  morning  of  July 

A  VOICS 

impbasla  ta  needed.  Secra* 

Bhall'i  appearance   before 

Relations  Committee  thla 

Lge  of  the  Mundt  bill 

^t«  the  Importance  he  at- 

tlgn  Information  program. 

th   time   Mr.   Marshall   has 

plead  for  this  arm  of  our 

:h  the  Senate  has  severely 

tmporary  funds  contained 

red  Monday  at  tha  behest 

Ions  Committee  are  better 

they  are  pitifully  Inade- 

rk  expected.    The  Sanate'a 

lge  St  a  time  when  we  tukva 

In  trying  to  sublllae  our 

long  other  effects  of  tha 

Information  ofBcers  over* 

called,   nearly  half  our  U« 

loaed,  our  broadcaata  must 

film  audlancea  daeimatrd. 

entirely  In  11  countrtea. 

roreign  Relations  Com* 

M  damage  of  this  sort  of 

national    intereet.    The 

Blf  would  not  assure  mora 

id  dignify  the  Information 

ig  It  on  a  permanent  basla. 

makea  an  all-out  drive  for 

bill  In  the  SenaU.  It  then 

tlon  to  return  and  aak  for 

iry  to  do  a  thorotigh  job 

th  about  America. 


lest  PoHdes 


>N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IBERT  S.  ELUS 

IWSST  TTscnnA 

OF  RKPRXSENTATTVB 
ly.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  another 
the  aenaelefla  policies  of 
tlon  was  iBQressed  upon 
a  few  days  ago.  Dtir- 
since.  we  have  supplied 
merchandise  and  ma- 
description.  It  comes 
iring  the  war  American 
was  available  to  almost 
)rld  except  the  American 
jc  find  ourselves  without 
machinery  for  the  har- 
)endent  upon  our  neigh- 
sociated  Press  dispatch 
Itely  500  combines  from 
I  are  assisting  with  the 
Idwestem  harvest  and 
100  more  are  on  the  way 
E  Hartnett.  a  Sas- 
[riculture       department 

lat  most  of  the  combines 
robably  would  be  sent  to 
le  harvesting  is  reported 
I  shortage  of  equipment. 
:hewan  had  agreed  to 
cers  to  eastern  Canada 
it  was  doubtful  if  any 
ipment  could  be  sent  to 
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It  is  rea.«?onable  to  believe  that  these 
combines  are  from  American  factories 
and  delivered  to  Canada  in  preference 
to  our  own  people.  This  Is  Just  an<Aher 
administration  operation  very  difficult  to 
exi^ain  and  understand. 


Tkc  Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  aaooB  xslanb 

Ol  IHX  HOUSB  OF  RBPRXSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.   FORAND.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  5. 1047: 
nn  nmamrr  ms.  km  uiaov 

The  Waya  and  Means  Committee  has  re» 
ported  out  a  new  varaion  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tioo  bUi  recently  vetoed  by  the  Prealdent. 
fprt  the  Republicans  are  reported  to  be  count- 
ing upon  tlia  House  and  Senate  to  act  on  the 
legislation  in  time  to  send  it  to  the  White 
House  by  the  end  of  next  week.  If  thU  time- 
table Is  adhered  to,  they  point  out.  the  poe- 
albllity  of  pocket  veto  will  be  avoided,  since 
adjournment  Is  not  scheduled  before  Jxily  36. 
They  apparently  feel  that  they  might  muster 
a  suABlent  numt>er  of  votes  to  pass  the  bill 
over  a  regular  veto. 

events  concelTat>ly  may  justify  this  belief. 
It  la  poaalble  that  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Ialx>r  bill,  coming,  as  it  did.  on  the  heels  of 
similar  action  on  the  earlier  tax  bUl.  cost 
him  enough  strength  to  make  poealble  repas- 
M^  of  the  propoeed  meaaure  over  a  second 
veto,  but  thla  hardly  aeems  lUttiy.  When 
a  case  la  reopened  in  a  court  of  law  It  is 
usuaUy  on  the  tiasis  of  new  evidence  cal- 
culated to  atrengtben  it.  But  the  only 
change  in  the  new  version  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  U  that  it  puU  the  effective  date 
off  6  montlis.  or  until  January  1  of  next 
year.  To  many  this  will  seem  to  make 
the  Issue  more  or  lees  academic. 

Tha  Prealdent  vetoed  the  original  blU  be- 
cause, he  said,  it  waa  "the  wrong  kind  of 
Ux  reduction  at  the  wrong  time."  To  be 
consistent  he  would  have  to  take  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  the  successor  bill. 
If  the  first  was  wrong  in  "kind."  then  the 
second,  since  it  is  Identical  In  character, 
would  face  the  aame  objection.  As  to  lU 
tlmmg,  Mr.  Truman  could  certainly  argue 
with  a  good  deal  of  force  that  it  was  too 
early  now  to  say  with  any  certainty  what 
the  budget  and  buslneas  position  would  look 
like  in  January  1946.  There  Is  no  doubt  tbat 
such  an  argument  would  be  respectfxilly  re- 
ceived, since  It  was  employed  repeatedly  by 
thoae  conservative  Members  of  Congreas  who 
warned  against  too  precipitate  aetioo  in  the 
case  of  the  original  measure. 

The  Ux-reductlon  bill  would  mean  a  de- 
cline In  revenue  over  a  year  of  $4,000,000,000 
but  the  loea  tn  the  second  half  of  fiscal  1948 
is  placed  at  only  about  $1,500,000,000.  Estl- 
matea  of  Ooiin  Stam,  the  congressional  staff 
expert,  point  to  a  surplus  for  fiscal  1948  of 
S3.900.000.000.  even  with  no  reduction  in  the 
Truman  budget.  That  would  allow  for  the 
tax  reduction  of  11.600.000.000,  it  Is  pointed 
out.  In  addition  to  a  reduction  of  $2,400,000,- 
000  IB  the  Federal  debt. 

Ooubtieaa  these  Mtimatea  are  as  acientiflc 
as  could  be  expected  of  any  such  forecasts. 
But  the  public  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if 
events  over  the  past  several  months  have 
given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  healthy 


AtpOelMm  about  ftaeal  predletlons  ge&arally. 
Among  other  things,  It  has  seen  the  1947 
Inidget  tmderestlmated  by  upward  of  $10,- 
000,000.000  on  both  the  revenue  and  the 
spending  aide.  It  has  seen  eatlmate  of  a 
deficit  for  the  year  Just  ended  give  way  to 
predictions  of  a  surplus  of  as  much  aa 
$3,000/M0.000  to  $4,000,000,000— predictions 
which.  In  ttHTi,  gave  way  before  reality  in  the 
form  of  an  actual  surplus  of  about  $75  JOO,- 
000.  And  it  haa  aeen  confident  statements  by 
the  Republicans  that  they  could  cut  down  the 
Trtiman  1948  budget  by  from  $4,500,000,000 
to  $8,000,000,000  proven  to  h«  largely  Illusory. 
Against  such  a  sobering  background  It  seems 
doubtful  if  Representative  Khutson  can  ex- 
pect to  arouae  an  inwdinate  amotmt  of  en- 
thusiasm either  In  or  out  ot  Congreas  at  this 
juncture  with  his  warmed-over  legislatioa. 


Arc  Lcveei  the  Aaswtr  to  Flo«4«7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxoroxs 

Of  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reomu),  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Prairie  du  Rocher  (111.) 
Sun  on  Friday,  July  4.  1947,  on  the  very 
Important  subject  of  flood  control  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  article  was  written  by  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sun,  the  Honorable 
A.  A.  Brands,  a  member  of  the  House  in 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 

The  article  fo"ows: 


TBS    AMSWXB    TO    WVOOOSt 

After  the  1948  flood,  the  writer  In  con- 
versation with  the  United  SUtes  engineers 
gave  as  his  practical  opinion,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  dredge  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  taking  out  all  the  barriers  they 
have  been  erecting  for  many  years  past,  to 
slow  tip  the  flow  of  water,  aa  an  aid  to  navi- 
gation, so  that  the  water  would  have  a 
diance  to  get  away  faster.  The  engineers 
could  not  see  it  our  way,  stating  that  the 
stream  should  be  confined  by  levees. 

Thinking  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
saying,  we  became  an  advocate  of  levees. 
The  flood  of  1943  and  this  one  have  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  the  engineers  were 
wrong,  as  some  mighty  fine  levees  north  of 
here  were  topped  and  in  most  Instances 
broken,  with  a  large  amotmt  of  damage,  due 
to  the  release  of  a  large  amount  of  water  in 
a  small  space. 

To  prove  our  theory,  the  river  came  up  in 
AprU  and  has  fallen  very  little  since,  and 
when  the  flood  waters  from  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  arrived,  the  i^rll  floods 
were  still  here.  Had  there  been  no  fenoea, 
which  have  built  Islands  in  the  river,  the 
AprU  water  would  have  been  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  there  would  have  tieen  plenty  of 
space  for  the  recent  flood,  and  It  would  have 
had  a  quick  get-away,  so  that  it  would  not 
have  piled  up  against  the  Stringtown  and 
Harrlsonvllle  levees  as  It  did,  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  flood. 

To  prove  the  point,  when  highway  engi- 
neers bring  water  down  a  hillside,  and  want 
to  keep  it  from  washing  deep  ditches,  they 
btiild  hurdles,  to  slow  down  th*  W8t«r.  and 
this  is  what  the  Government  has  been  doing 
for  yean,  building  hurdiw-  ih  the  Mlinlsaippi. 


thus  riowlng  the  water,  with  the  result  tbat 
farmers  living  along  the  river  have  auatalnad 
losses  over  the  past  years,  of  many  mlUlons  of 
dollars,  due  to  the  Government's  desire  to 
protect  navigation.  Let  the  owners  of  rivwr 
barges  place  more  powerful  boats  in  aervlea, 
so  they  can  bxick  a  swift  current,  and  atop 
this  threat  to  the  world  food  supply. 

A  copy  of  this  paper  will  be  aent  to  the 
Congreasman  and  two  United  SUtes  Senators 
from  nunols  and  It  might  not  be  a  bad  thing 
If  every  interested  citizen  would  write  to 
these  gentlemen,  for  we  have  tVled  the  theory 
of  the  engineers  and  it  has  failed,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  ioae  trying  another. 


A  New  Bill  for  Railroad  Safety  and 
Public  Pr«tectioB 


,    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 


m  THE  BOUBB  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVEB 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  on  May  18  House 
Resolution  210  to  authorize  an  immedi- 
ate investigation  by  this  House  of  the 
causes  and  feasible  methods  of  prevent- 
ing accidents  of  all  kinds  occurring  in  the 
operation  of  carriers  by  railroad.  I 
stated  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  train  wrecks  during  the  last 
several  years  resulting  in  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  thousands  of  passengers  and 
employees,  It  is  imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done,  and  quickly,  to  prevent  the 
continued  slaughter  of  approximately 
5.000  railroad  employees  and  the  travel- 
ing  public  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  210  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  tmt 
that  body  has  taken  no  action.  Probably 
House  Resolution  210  is  slated  for  a  pain- 
less death,  a  fate  not  suffered  by  the 
thousands  of  passengers  and  employees 
who  went  to  their  deaths  because  of  run- 
down roadbeds,  equipment  and  other 
defective  facilities  and  installations 
which  have  caused  the  accident  holo- 
caust of  the  past  several  years.  At  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  House  Reso- 
lution 210, 1  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  vm- 
safe,  un&anltary,  and  xinhealthful  condi- 
tion of  express  cars  and  equipment  and 
this  situation  is  so  widespread  and  de- 
idorable  that  I  am  now  introducing  a 
bill  "to  promote  the  safety  and  health 
of  employees  engaged  In  baggage,  mall, 
or  express  train  service  in  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  common  carriers 
by  railroad  and  any  express  company  to 
install  and  maintain  all  such  cars  and 
equipment  used  or  furnished  by  them  for 
such  purposes  in  safe  and  suitable  con- 
ditions for  use  in  the  service  for  which 
they  are  put." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave  injustice  is  being 
continued,  an  unparalleled  condition  of 
willful  neglect  and  indiflerence  Is  forcing 
express  messengers,  helpers,  and  guards 
to  carry  on  their  work  under  conditions 
not  fit  for  dumb  beasts  to  contend  with. 

I  am  advised  by  Mr.  George  M.  Harri- 
son, grand  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
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d  Ral  w»y  and  Steamahip Clerks.  Freifht 
■andfers.  Express  and  Station  Employees 
(  a  rtsult  of  a  questionnaire  ad- 
I  to  every  exiiress  messenger  in  the 
UntuJi  SUtes.  it  was  found  that  repUes 
were  i  ecelved  covering  the  period  of  July 
15  to  August  5. 1946.  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  3.517  cars  in  express  serice. 
Only  1  73«  of  these  cars  were  equipped 
with  ;otlets  or  not  qtiite  50  percent  of 
the  t>Ul  number  of  the  cars  surveyed 
and  t  lat  only  422  of  these  toilets  were 
f  nclo  ed  and  only  133  were  flush  toilets. 
The  lumber  of  cars  with  clean  toilets 
were  188  and  1.227  had  dirty  toilets. 

Another  shameful  condition  met  with 
was  t  lat  of  water  supplied  to  these  cars. 
Out  <  f  a  total  of  3. 476  cars  it  was  found 
only    .713  were  equipped  with  water  con- 
talne-s  and  1.763  were  not  so  eqiUpped. 
or  at>  )ve  50  percent  of  the  cars  examined. 
As  t<    the  condition  of  the  containers. 
1.663  were  examined  for  any  structural 
defec  ;j  of  which  1.094  were  found  In  good 
cond  tlon  and  569  In  need  of  repair.     A 
total  of  3.129  cars  were  examlnad  as  to 
their  heating  equipment.    Of  this  total. 
2.285  were  found  to  have  good  heating 
equip  nent  and  844  were  fotmd  to  have 
defec  live    equipment,    such    as    broken 
pipes,  Insufficient  radiation,  and  other 
defects.    The  general  cleanUness  of  the 
cars  vas  also  found  to  be  quite  bad.    Of 
3.488  cars  oamlned  as  to  cleanliness,  only 
784  <  ars  were  found  in  good  condition. 
1.689  In  fair  condition,  and  1.016  In  bad 
cond  tlon.     It  was  also  developed  that 
S.494I  of  these  cars  were  held  in  terml- 
lufflclently  long  for  cleaning  before 
taken  out  on  trips.    The  fact  that 
,  three-fourths  of  the  cars  origl- 
.  at  points  where  they  were  board- 
'  measengers  provides  clear  evidence 

le  bulk  of  the  cars  could  have  been 

^p£rly  cleaned  before  being  dispatched 
and  leaves  no  tenable  Justif\catlon  for 
the  act  that  more  than  three- fourths 
of  tt  •  cars  were  in  an  unclean  state. 

Ui.  Speaker,  the  attention  of  this 
Houi  I  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  leaky 
toiles  and  water  containers,  defective 
heat  ng  equipment  and  uncieanllnMi  of 
thew  cars  U  m(  only  a  menace  to  the 
heaih  of  tlMia  tiprcss  employees,  but 
also  mdangers  the  public  health  as  per- 
laha  »!•  foodstuffs  transported  In  thaaa 
cars  la  In  danger  of  contaminatloD.  not 
only  due  to  dirt  accumulation  from  ordi- 
nary use.  but  abo  from  the  leavings  of 
anin  als  and  the  rot  and  slime  from  de- 
cayel  fish,  vegetables,  and  other  food- 
stuflL 

T)  •  attention  of  the  railroads  and  the 
express  company  has  been  directed  to 
thesi !  conditions,  but  very  little  has  been 
done  about  It.    Grand  President  Harri- 
son appealed  to   the  Interstate   Com- 
mer  «  Commls.sion  by  filing  an  Informal 
petK  ion  but  the  Commission  notified  him 
und  T  date  of  June  5. 1947.  that  it  did  not 
poss»s  the  authority  under  the  Inter - 
Stat  i  Commerce  Act  to  make  an  investl- 
gatl  «  of  these  conditions.    Therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enact 
legljlation  empowering  the  Commission 
to  D  take  an  investigation  and  to  be  fur- 
thei   empowered  to  take  the  necasaary 
con  ectlve  steps  to  eliminate  these  abona. 
The  bill  introduced  by  me  today  Is  da- 
sigx  ed  to  accomplish  tlieae  objectivea. 


Allaala  G>Dsiitation  Urfss  Stetcboo4 
Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTl 

OCLKATS  r«OM   BAWUI 
IM  THE  HOUSS  OF  RkPRKSINTAI 

Monday.  July  7.  1947 
Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
RBcoaa.  I  include  the  following  edit 
from  the  July  2  Issue  of  the  Atlanta 
stltution,  as  follows: 

nATTHOOD   FOB   RAWAU 

Perbape  no  event  since   the  war 
lUustratee  the  demlae  or  the  old  th€ 
leoUtlon.  ae  well  as  a  certain  degre      r  sr 
new.  as  the  overwhelming  vote  in  '.ne 
of    Representatives    in    favor    of    admll 
Hawult  as  the  forty-ninth  State.    The 
yet  to  be  concurred  in  by  the  SenaU.  \»\ 
Ing  more  than  the  fulfillment  of  a  pl« " 
the  |>eople  of  Hawaii  when  it  became  a ' 
tory  in  1900. 

If  the  Senate  concurs,  and  we  bel 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  so  doing.  Bai 
become   the   first  State  outside   the 
nental  llmlU  erf  North  America.     The 
wlU  serve  as  a  precedent  and  give 
the  people  of  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rlc 
also  would  like  the  privileges  of  statehc 

Tbe  population  of  Hawaii  U  approxli 
SlO.iXX).  considerably  greater  than  the 
Utlons   of   Arlaona   and   New   Mexico 
they  were  admitted  Into  the  Union  in 
HawaU  U  rich:   It  has  a  fine  school 
and  Its  citizens  made  notable  contrlt 
often  at  considerable  sacrlflce.  to  AllK 
tory  in  World  War  n. 

Before  reporting  favorably  on  tbti 
hood  bill,  the  House  Coirmlttee  on 
Lands  took  considerable  testimony  and 
opinions   from    the   War    and    Navy 
menu  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Int 
While   the   War   Department,   evident 
gartilng  the  matter  as  ouUlde  lU  sf 
clintd  to  render  an  opinion,  the  Nai 
pan.ment  went   to  considerable  let 
laud   the   Hawaltana   for    their 
during  the  war.    Iven  though  a 
oeatags  of  the  population   la  of  Jt 
aaeestry.  not  a  smgle  act  at  sabot 
committed  by  a  person  of  foreign  est 
the     Navy     said.    Fleet     Admiral 
Nimlta.  testifying  as  a  private  clt 
mitted  that  prior  to  the  war  he  had 
as  to  the  loyalty  d  American  citizens 
anese  ancestry.    But  the  war  dUf 
doubu    and    Admiral    NlmiU    now 
statehood. 

The  Army's  Maj.  Oen  Charles  D 
retired,  a  former  commander  of  the 
Department,  told  the  committee : 

"What  I  found  of  tbe  people  there 
ClvU  leadership  was  thoroughly  patrle 
cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
rule,  though  often  expensive  and  higt 
convenient  to  the  islanders  ' 

The  Interior  Department  said  the  at 
the  Islanders  to  govern  themselves  as 
"bas  already  tMen  amply  exldenced 
example,  the  mass  of  progressive  and 
gent  laws  on  the  sutute  boclta  of  the] 
tory.  Its  advanced  school  system,  and 
management  of  Its  fiscal  affairs." 

It  seems  to  us  that  statehood  for 
would  lend  substance  to  our  affirmed 
extending  democracy  and  granting  tl 
of  self-determination  to  all  peoplee 
where.    Thus,  we  cannot  agree  with 
First  DIstrlet  Repreaentatlve  FantcB  H. 
VON.  Jr..  who  told  the  House  that  at! 
■awall  would  give  Russia  a  chance  to 
tbe  tTnlted  Statee  at  laipcrlaliem.    We ' 


If  It  t>e  Imperlallstle 
I  an  equal  basts  a  people 
not  t>een  considered 
illty? 

should  tM  granted 
Senate  should  find  time 
rather  than  postponing 
that  should  have  been 
ago. 


ledactioii 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

ID  S.  SPRINGER 

IIAMA 

REPRBSBMTATTVBS 

ijuil/  7,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Iwrltten  upon  the  pro- 
bill,  and  much  spec- 
llndulged  with  respect 
[but  I  am  constrained 
I  article  which  has  been 
Lawrence   sets  forth 
easons  for  the  passage 
le  fact  Is.  the  people 
IX  reduction,  and  It  is 
kction  of  the  Congress 
led  decrease :  since  this 
lone.  I  am  constrained 
present  tax -reduction 
[by  both  Houses  of  the 
is  my  hope  that  the 
ir!de  with  the  view  of 
[apurove  It.    This  legis- 
passed  will  do  much 
ibiliUtlon  of  all  kinds 
ess  in  our  country,  and 
[increase  the  purchas- 
the  people,  who  wotild 
St  that  power  of  pur- 
ple to  which  reference 
a   splendid  analysis 

kder  leave  to  extend  my 
the  Appendix  of  the 
the  very  enlightening 
ivid  Lawrence,  which 

;trr  HxLo  Poasiats  ir  Nrw 

BccoMKs  Law 
rid  Lawrence) 
^,000  000  can  be  cut  from 
rhlle  a  reduction  in  taxsk 
,000.000  can  be  m*d« 
ke  new  Bepubllcan-D.<mo- 
les  law. 

expert  (or  the  Joint  con- 

of  internal  revenue  and 

ited  man  in  America  on 

be  on  tax  ratee.  devotes 

I  the  needs  of  Congrea  on 

luthorlty  for  the  eetlmate 

out  that  the  reduction 

affect  only  a  half  of  the 

July  1.  1»47,  and  ex- 

1048.    Thua  the  full  effect 

lid  not  be  felt  In  the  fiscal 

|the  one  In  which  expensen 

much  higher  tlum  in  the 

caaav  wwtamr 

experts  who  figure  thai, 
conditions,  the  estl- 
le  due  to  tax-rate  revision 
as  predicted,  beeauie 
reduced  there  la  ustially 
lees  and  Um  total  volume 
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of  transactions  Increases.  Mr.  Stam,  how- 
ever. Is  making  his  estimates  In  the  ctistom- 
ary  way  and  there  is  no  allowance  for  a 
marked  improvement  In  business  conditions 
which  could  conceivably  Increase  the  gross 
receipU  of  the  Oovemment  not  merely  from 
Individual  taxes  but  from  corpKn-atlons  and 
from  ctutoms  duties  and  excise  taxes  on  bev- 
ei  ages  and  various  luxury  articles. 

The  figures  offere<?  by  Mr.  Stam  will  carry 
a  good  deal  of  weight  to  Congress,  because 
some  Members  who  voted  to  sustain  the  re- 
cent veto  of  the  tax  bill  did  sc  because  of  a 
f  ar  that  the  amount  to  be  reduced  would  be 
at  least  S3,000,000.000  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  June  30,  1948. 

So  If  Congress  passes  the  new  tax  bill  over 
an  expected  Presidential  veto,  the  two  Houses 
will,  in  effect,  be  adopting  a  compromise- 
half  of  the  $3,000,000,000  instead  of  the  full 
amount. 

The  plan  to  apply  $6,000,000,000  to  debt 
reduction  presupposes  that  the  tax  receipts 
expected  wUl  exceed  by  that  amount  the 
Government  expenses  planned  lor  the  fiscal 
year  1048.  This  means  that  the  drive  for 
•conomy  must  be  continued  throughout  this 
year  and  next.  It  means  that  Government 
approprlatlotis  must  be  pruned  by  the  ad- 
ministration so  that  everything  authorized 
wUl  not  be  spent.  Bach  year  there  Is  a  bal- 
ance of  unexpended  appropriations.  In 
(act,  thtfe  are  huge  sums  now  available  for 
riiin|iswn  relief  which  can  be  handled  out  of 
funds  already  authorized  and  made  available 
from  the  grants  of  preceding  years. 


lAIX  PLAM  STIWIBO 

The  prospect  that  America  will  be  caHed 
on  to  furnish  many  billions  to  Burope  is  ap- 
parently not  interfering  with  the  plans  to 
hold  down  the  1048  budget.  This  is  because 
there  aie  big  sums  avallsble  through  the 
World  Bank  and  through  the  Bxport-Import 
Bank  and  through  unspent  relief  funda— all 
of  which.  If  pooled,  could  help  the  European 
economy  through  the  purchase  by  our  Gov. 
emment  of  needed  American  goods  for  resale 
through  loans  to  European  countries. 

Oongreealonal  commlttee(>  hav  been 
studying  the  scope  and  possible  cost  of  the 
Msrshal!  plan.  The  t  ntlment  on  Capitol  HUl 
is  that  whatever  aid  U  given  Bur  ipe  wUl  be  ox 
such  an  amount  as  the  Amer.can  Govern- 
ment can  take  in  lu  stride  without  upsetting 
the  plan  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

If  It  comee  to  a  matter  of  Ignortog  reduc- 
tion of  todlvldual  taxes  altogether  or  Ignor- 
ing for  a  year  a  further  cut  in  the  national 
debt  la  order  to  help  Burope.  it  may  be  taken 
foe  granted  that  Congress  will  feel  that  tbe 
debt  can  wait  a  year  to  help  out  Europe  and 
that  tax  reduction  will  help  maintain  favor- 
able  bustosM  eondltlons  in  the  United  BUtss 
and  bolster  tbe  national  economy. 


Biskop  Hcory  Altlioff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  nxmoia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBFRB8KNTATIVB8 
Monday.  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RscoRB.  I  herewith  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  BelleviUe  (lU.)  News- 
Democrat,  written  by  Hon.  Robert  L. 
Kern,  editor  and  publisher,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Althoff,  D.  D.. 
bishop  of  Belleville. 

Bishop  AlthofT  died  late  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  3  m  Belleville  at  the  age  of 


73.    He  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  81,- 
000  Catholics  in  southern  Illinois  for  33 
years. 
Tbe  editorial  follows: 

BZSROP   RZNBT   ALTHOTT 

Seldom  In  our  times  has  a  death  brought 
such  a  sense  of  sincere  sorrow  as  has  the 
passing  of  Bishop  Henry  Althoff,  whose  at- 
tributes of  fine  character  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  families  throughout  all  south, 
em  Illinois. 

Here  was  a  man  with  vision  and  foresight, 
an  aggressive  champion  of  morality  and 
goodness,  a  scholr-ly  and  wise  leader,  a  com- 
munity btillder.  \  ho  devoted  his  entire  life- 
time to  emulation  of  the  highest  prtoclples 
of  human  endeavor. 

The  spiritual  mentor  of  more  than  81,000 
Catholics,  his  sphere  oC  Influence  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  church,  for  bl>  exemplary 
conduct  provided  inspiration  to  untold  thou- 
sands more,  regardless  of  faith  and  creed. 
Bishop  Althoff  was  always-  looked  up  to. 
revered  and  respected,  honored  and  loved. 
And  that  was  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  outstanding  qualities  which  char- 
acterized Henry  Alihoff  were  manifest  early 
In  his  career.  To  their  everlasting  credit,  his 
peers  took  cognizance  of  these  when  they 
selected  him  34  years  ago  to  succeed  the  late 
Bishop  John  Janwen  as  the  second  bishop 
of  the  Belleville  diocese.  Tbe  paaaage  of 
time  has  conclusively  proved  the  Innate  wis- 
dom of  their  appointment. 

Bishop  Althoff  always  tempered  bis  out- 
look with  solid  conservatism,  but  never  ti 
the  point  that  It  detracted  from  his  breadtli 
of  vlslMi.  He  understood  fully  that  if  bit 
people  were  to  achieve  spiritual  develop- 
ment, then  they  must  also  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  grow  out  of  a  healthy.  well-balance<i, 
cultural,  and  social  program,  and  he  was  I'ver 
guided  thus. 

Attesting  his  progresslveneSb  and  foreetgbt 
are  the  many  beautiful  church  edifices,  ex- 
cellent hospitals,  and  splendid  echoola  and 
colleges  throughout  this  dioceae  which 
hla  excellen  y  raused  to  be  built  and  which 
stand  as  pcrpettial  monuments  to  bis 
greatness. 

Though  as  a  mortal  individual  be  hss 
passed  from  our  midtt.  the  fine  works  et 
Bishop  Althoff  shall  live  on  and  oontlnue  to 
be  felt  and  enjoyed.  Tbe  memory  of  a  good 
man,  as  Henry  Altbofl  was.  never  dies. 


Treasury-Post  Oftct  Appropriatioii  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rtNNSTLVANU 

Of  IHI  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBBBNTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  7,  2947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Ricosd  the  following  sUte- 
ment  of  President  Truman  when  he 
signed  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill,  cm 
July  1.  1947: 

I  have  today  approved  H.  R.  MU,  provid- 
ing approprlatlona  for  tbe  Treasury  and  Port 
Ofllce  Departments  for  the  fiscal  year  endUig 
Jtme  30,  1048.  because  It  provides  for  con- 
tinuing to  part  the  eeeential  activities  of 
these  departments.  However.  I  would  be  re- 
miss m  my  duty  If  I  failed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Oongress  and  the  people  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  the  funds  made  avaUable 
for  the  collection  of  our  revenue. 

The  administration  of  the  taxing  stotntas 
should  never  be  influenced  by  p(4ittcal  co«i- 
sideraUons.    People  of  all  pcrtltlcal  faiths  are 


called  upon  to  support  their  Oovemment 
through  the  pa3rment  of  taxes  and  are  en- 
titled to  adequate  administrative  controls  to 
Insure  that  the  dishonest  do  not  shift  tbelr 
share  to  the  honest. 

The  employees  who  have  been  trained  In 
the  technical  work  of  tax  administratlfm  and 
who  have  done  and  are  now  doing  an  excel- 
lent Job  are  civil -service  employees.  Tbe 
training  of  this  personnel  baa  been  paid  for 
by  the  Government  at  great  cost  and  this 
Investment  should  not  bow  be  dissipated. 
Once  these  people  are  released  It  Is  not 
reasonable  to  buppose  that  they  will  be  avaU- 
able for  reemployment  should  additional 
funds  be  provided  later.  It  will  take  years  to 
restore  tbe  damage  done  by  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  support  the  exirrent  efforts  of  our 
tax -collecting  agency. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  tbe  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue that  tbe  reduction  of  •ao.000.000  to  tbe 
appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  mean  a  reduction  to  personnel 
of  4.000  to  5,000  employees  and  wlU  result  to 
a  direct  loes  of  revenue  of  not  leas  than  0400.- 
000.000  In  the  fiscal  year  1048.  There  Is  at 
the  present  tUne  with  preaent  personnel  a 
backlog  at  80.000  needs"  on  tax  evaatons 
awaiting  toveetlgatlon. 

Tbe  vast  majority  of  our  taxpayers  are 
scrupulously  honest  in  tax  mattera.  Tsa- 
payer  morale  is  now  generally  high,  but  tt 
will  remato  so  only  if  the  odds  remato  str<nig 
that  the  would-be  tax  evader  wlU  be  detected 
and  punished. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  aasume  that  tbe  reduc- 
tion can  be  absorbed  without  weakentog 
the  enforcement  activlUes  of  the  Bureau, 
becatise  it  Is  not  possible  to  decrease  ma- 
terially the  now  inadequate  number  of  em- 
ployees necessary  for  tbe  routine  tasks  of 
tax  collection.  Tax  returns  must  be  re- 
corded and  funds  deposited,  even  though 
tbe  returns  are  never  Investigated 

It  is  another  fallacy  that  tbe  work  load 
at  tbe  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
decreased  since  the  close  ot  hostmues. 
Prom  a  tax  collection  standpoint  the  present 
period  resembles  tn  many  respects  Immedl- 
ateiy  following  World  War  I.  At  that  time 
the  Congress  appreciated  tbe  needs  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  matter  of  meeting  its  accumu- 
lated load  of  wartime  tax  cases  and  pro- 
vided tocraassd  fimds  eommensurate  with 
such  burden.  This  policy  was  followed  for 
almost  6  years  after  that  war  in  order  that 
the  Bureau  might  be  able  to  dispose  ade- 
quately of  such  cases. 

Tbe  action  wbicb  tbe  Oongress  bas  Just 
taken  falls  to  reeognlas  the  much  greater 
taak  of  tax  colleetlon  rsstiltlng  from  World 
Wsrn. 


Taft-EIleader-Waffner  Hoasiaf  BiH 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  SROin  ISLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRB8BNTATIVI8 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renuu-ks,  I  include 
the  following  resohition  adopted  by  the 
City  CotmeU  of  the  City  of  Providence, 
R  L.  urging  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  tbe  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bousing 
biU: 

Whereas  it  Is  evident  that  one  of  the  most 
pressing  prolalems  confrcmting  tbe  Nation  is 
the  lat/A  of  adequate  hoxising  to  shelter  our 
peoijie;  and 

Whereas  veterans  at  World  War  n  and  mil- 
lions of  other  American  cltlaena  are  Bndtog 
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iMBoseltote  to  find  decent  botn- 


at  Isftalatlve  blackmail  and  an 


*«.  k«i»A 


tition  by  England  wjtb 
It.  if  not  impossible. 


cartied  Ob  profitable  businesses  abroad,  and       extremely  able,  active,  and  fearless  Mr.  Basil 


an.  I  include  the  following  ettttorlal  from 


. ^*     w..t_tf«       %  AafV  . 


stgr  ea  «o  mccompit 


I 


oojecw 


vniua  BtatM  or  iBpcnaiam.    w«j 


and  tiM  total  Toiume 


noon  of  July  3  in  BellevUle  at  the  age  of     siderations.   peopie  ai  mn  ?».»«-  » 
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to  flod  daeant 
ivaa  and  their  famUlaa: 

tbara  aziat  m  tiUa  city.  SCata.  and 

k  bUgbtad  araaa  whleb  conatltuto  aoelal 
•4ononlc    UaDUUiaa    and    rcqiilra    ra- 
•nt  in  the  tntareat  of  tha  baalth. 
rkad  welfare  ot  our  cttlaens:  and 

tbara  U  now  pending  tn  the  Oon- 

roTibc  muted  SUtca  the  Taft-EHeadar- 
Wt^nei  loi^-raage  boualng  bUl  to  cnoour- 
1^  coi  atmetlon  of  15.000.000  elty  and  rural 
tfweUlE  I*  la  tiM  MBk  10  years:  and 

ed  goal  of  the  meaa- 

"tite^mt  homaa  aad  a  aultable  UTlng 

for  aran   Amarlcan    family" : 


ure  la 


would 
of  the 
Wh 
clear 


belt 
Jiesokped 


tkt 


MU, 
authattwd 
aertlfl  id 


I  '  > 
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and 

r  tte  tamw  of  the  bill  prtvaU 
«M    MoaCnicUon     industry 
M  etMouTMMl  to  aarre  aa  large  a  part 
total  houalnt  '•••d  *■  poaalble:  and 

the  WU  proTldea  Federal  fxindi  to 
iluaaa    and    provide   puMlc    low -rent 
bouatn  { to  araaa  where  nmtB  CMUMt  ha  fully 
mat  tl  rottgh  reliance  oa  prieaft*  aatarprlaa 
aad  StaM  revenuaa:  Moer.  therefor*. 


That  the  mambars  ot  the  City 
_.  a<  the  City  of  Providence,  reallslnc 
t  lera  la  a  grant  need  to  provide  decent 
aiequBte  hoiitt  for  citlsetM  of  our 
S  :ate.  and  o(  the  Nation,  and  beltevtng 
the  propoaad  I^It-Blender-Wigner 
MU  can  do  aaucb  to  alleviate  the 
H^.  do  hereby  reepeetluUy  ra- 
ttan and  Bavraaanutlvaa  from 
lalaod  m  Ito*  OeiMP«n  of  the  United 


able 


I 


yMd   otteea   to   aeeure 

«|  aald  Taft-Blander-Wagner 

olty  olerk  U  hereby 

to   tranamtt   duly 

«(  Ihla  raaoluMM  Id  iH« 

noM  Rhode 

o(  the  United  ■tatee. 

«ion  ■mwi  A. 

M.    VAUtdWiBW. 

ot  tlM  •MMte;  le  the 
Mamw.  HuHr  of 

itauvwi  a 

p.  WoMoTT,  •iMdraum  of  the 
itiaa  oa  ■Mfthiaf  aad  Otunoacy. 


Mallar  W  rvfadpk 


l> 


nt 


□ETBN810N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  iOm  J.  ROONEY 

or  Mcw  roan 

■ffa  noasM  or  rsprisshtatiw 
MoiMfoj.  J*lw  7.  1947 


hla 
and 


poaltoD 


Mr.  ROONXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Derm  lalon  granted  me  by  the  House.  I 
Indiu  e  herein  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "TiCatter  of  Prtnclple"  published  in 
the  )lf<i<^^li^to°  ^*^^  °^  Sunday.  July  6. 
1»47 


victor ' 
proprlkUon 
on  thi 
of 

Inataitca 
had 
Labor 
paymi  mt 


100 
to 


spectoe  of  lefflaUtlva  bUrlrmall  and  an 
vaaloQ  of  the  aaacutlve  power  to  hire 
&re. 

Now  that  the  Houae  haa  yielded, 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
eUlatloo  Service  until   lu  tranarer  wit 
atrln^  attached,  lir.  Warren  has  suba 
hla    realgnatloo.    The    resolution     of 
Bouae-Senate   conflict  constltutea  co- 
vindication    for    him — a    vindication 
hla  personal  Integrity  and  the  fidelity 
aervlce  to  the  Labor  Department  tborot 
ited.     He     headed     the     Concllli 

In    a   period   when    labor    relati 

I  peculiarly  trying  and  contributed 
to  their  amelioration. 


the  Labor  Department's  Conciliation 

la  aoon  to  be  terminated,  the  Senate 

over  the  Houae  In  reepeet  of  lU  ap- 

may  scam  academic.     We.  think. 

contrary,  that  it  conatrtuted  a  victory 

mtlal   prlncipte.    The   House,  at   the 

ot    Bepraaantatlve    Paaioc    Kbvb. 

I^acad  In  lu  apprvyrlatlon  bill  for  the 

Department  a  otaaaa  forbidding  the 

of  salarlaa  to  the  dttactur  ot  the 

Conciliation    Service.    Idward   Waiiau.    and 

top  oAciais.    The  Maata  rafuaad 

ipt  thla  vladlcattva  prawMoa.  Swiatnr 

iB  particular  deservea  credit  for 

la  oonfarance  on  the  Sexuite 

that  thle  praeMon   waa   improper 

It  would  have  amounted. 

aa  we  have  previoualy  aseerted.  to  a 
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the 

By  thald 


Poatwar  Views 


KXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


Df  THS  HOU8S  OP  RSPRESSNTA1 
Wedntsday,  July  2.  1947 

Mr  REED  of  New  Yortt.    Mr.  3i 
I  am  inserting  as  a  part  of  my  u 
In    the    Rkcoro    an    article    by 
8.  Wallace  Dempsey.  a  formar  vtry 
ting uiabdd  Mtmbtr  of  the  HMi«  ol  ' 
natntaUTgi  of  the  United  States. 

Z  aaaumt  ttet  bacause  my  former 
laafue  from  Nt«  Tork  had  an  active^ 
tn  all  postwar  leflslaUon  foUowtni 
War  I.  hf  tees  the  dangtr  of  pourlnf 
•Mnnarlitd  billions  of  dollars  of  our  ' 
paytri'  tnone>  Into  the  hands  of 
sponsible  fortlgn  tovanunents.  as  la 
poiiwar  parted  (eUowtni  World  Wi 
without  the  sllffbtest  prospect  of  ita 
pajrmtnt.    Those  who  lived  through 
postwar  period  of  World  War  X  art  ' 
wlineasioi  a  repetition  of  the  same 
•Ifa  propaganda  and  the  same 
to  it  on  the  part  of  those  American 
itn«  who  feel  no  rcoponslbilUy  for 
solrency  of  our  own  Qovemment.    XI 
sure  that  my  former  colleague  pi 
his  plan  as  a  precautionary  measi* 
prevent  the  waste  of  the  billions  of 
lars  which  the  Truman  admlnl 
piBDS  to  pour  into  Europe  and  Asia._ 

The  article  follows: 

A  WAV  TO  sraws  oub  loans  oa  afrra  «o 
iraTWMs  WHICH  WILL  as  Moar 

THSM  AMD  f-miaSH  A  BCTUBM  TO  XM 

To   th»   Congress   *nd   to   the 
State 
il)   Our   purpoae   In   making   theae 
foreign  glfu  or  loana  Is  surely  not  to 
port  the  beneflclartes.  but  to  put  th« 
the  way  to  support  theaaaalvea  and  jh 
aid  from  ua. 

(2)  The  only  way  the  beneilclarlea 
made  self-supporting  ts  by  their  pi 
in  a  modem  and  efBclent  way.  so 
can  market  their  products  In  the 
tlon  they  will  aaaet. 

(3)  Take  Bagland  as  an  example: 
told  that  ita  principal  Industry  la  coal 
ing.  but  that  an  Kngltsh  miner  usee 
antlqviated  methoda  that  h-;  produces 
one-alzth  of  the  dally  output  of  an  /' 
can  miner.  Thla.  of  course,  could  be 
died  by  the  installation  of  modem  eq\ 
and  the  uaa  of  preeent-day  methoda. 
result  would  he  of  enormoua  benefit 
land. 

What  la  true  of  m<"«"g  le  no  doubt 
ot  other  »»^"»>>  Induatrlea.  although  f 
abty  not  in  the  same  degree,  although 
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tltlon  t)y  England  with 

It,  if  not  impoaalble. 

Dn  of  wheat  Is  surprla- 

els    to    the    acre.    and. 

Age  is  one  of  her  most 

that  of  the  weat  part 

i,  and  It  may  be  im- 

the   amount  produced 

tnpower  needed  may 

.  mechanizing  the  work. 

le  Mlaaiaslppl.  and  re- 

^o  increase  the  produc- 

have  In  a  few  years. 

lanlzlng.  tocreaaed  our 

800.000.000  bushels  to 

over  60  percent,  with 

Hon   in   manpower   per 

ible    result   from    both 

should  be  mechanised 

be  reaUy  beneficial,  as 

.  learn  of  each  country  j 

tld  what  It  really  needs 

where  It  can  compete 

In  producing  and  aell- 

•    self-sustaining.    Our 

call  in  the  repreacnU- 

corporations  In  theae 

action  and  ask  them  to 

alzlng  of  theae  foreign 

bualneea  way.  advUlng 

Ithe  way  of  new  and  dil" 

land    methoda    as    well, 

_iras  ^lst  as  If  It  were 

corporations  and  in  the 

^rporatlona  have  under> 

far  greater  eOeiency 
through  the  various 
jid  follow  esACtly  what 
abroad  on  their  own 
ku   ootmlry    believe    in 
vernmsnt  (operation  of 
,  that  private  operation 
proOuhls,  and  far  bet* , 
interested.    Why  thenj 
theee  monies  through  I 
itsad  of  through  tlielr 
by   our   oorpufttionsf 
fditow  entirely  private  | 
iipmant  and  proeedure 
Dtlon  o(  successful  men 
In  other  words,  why 
practicaUy  the  aetlMda 
9wed  by  our  great  corpo> 
ag  and  conducting  their 

»cnt  would  fumlah  the 
ahould  be  secured  Is  a 
thought  and  study. 
ftve  a  lien  on  the  corpo- 
stock  in  the  corpora- 
[be  determined,  probably 
rgely  on  the  advice  of; 
ch  undertake  the  work, 
course,  be  secured  for 
bably    by    stock    In    the 

I  would  not  wish,  much 

profit  for  ItaaU  out  of 

the  corporations  which 

lould  be  given  a  reason- 

for  what  they  do. 

the  question  of  control 

■Ion   period,   but   there 

ke  over  that,  aa  our  rep- 

Iwant  only  to  reconve  t 

]  businesses  badly  In  need 

■  to  equipment  and 

ktlona  between  our  cor- 

Id  undertake  this  work 

:lency  and  lowering  the 

jould  be  made  wotild  be 

in  each  Individual  ci.  le. 

hect  would  be  for  ua  to 

[the   bualneea  and  share 

the  buslneee  la  put  on 

I  unusual  In  the  method 
of  our  builuesaea  have 


MVA  people 


te  delivered 


need  aad  havent  got  today: 

retr^erator   ahlpa,   faat   apedal- 


for  American  shlp^- 
mske  poeaible  an 
twelve  to  fifteen  bU- 
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carried  on  profitable  buslneaaes  abroad,  and 
there  la  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
able  to  make  businesses  which  are  to  ranaln 
thoee  of  the  foreign  countries  Just  aa  profit- 
able as  they  have  made  their  own  bual- 
neea, and  probably  more  ao,  becauae  of  local 
sympathy  and  cooperation  with  their  own 
industrlee.  lacking,  of  course,  for  branches 
at  our  corporatlona. 

(4)  The  question  Involved  Is  the  method 
to  be  pursued  In  extending  relief  to  these 
foreign  countries.  It  haa  been  by  sending 
the  money  to  the  foreign  country  Itaelf.  and 
the  intention  la  to  continue  this  method, 
which  It  Is  submitted,  *-  Inefflcient  and  un- 
bualneasUke. 

(5)  The  principal  and  aupportlng  busi- 
nesses of  each  country  is  well  known,  and  the 
fact  that  their  methoda  are  antiquated.  In- 
saident.  and  unprofitable  ts  also  well  known, 
and  It  Is  that  condition  which  la  to  be  reme- 
died. Inatead  of  having  the  matter  of  re- 
lief won  by  oxir  country  sending  money  to 
the  countries  to  be  relieved.  It  Is  suggested 
that  our  Oovemment  call  In  leaders  In  our 
Industries,  of  the  kinds  to  be  modemlaed 
In  the  foreign  countries,  and  have  them  send 
repreaenutlvee  to  the  foreign  countries  to 
leam  what  la  needed,  and  that  when  thla  la 
ascertained,  our  corporatlona  be  aaked  to 
do  the  work  of  modemlalng  the  foreign  cor- 
porations on  terms  acceptable  to  the  foreign 
corporations  and  to  our  Government — such 
terms  to  be  worked  out  according  to  the 
clrcumstancea  in  each  case,  but  preferably 
having  ovir  corporations  imdertake  the  work 
at  their  own  expense— our  Oovemment  loan- 
ing the  nscsaaary  money  and  being  secured 
by  the  eorporatlons  for  which  it  is  expended, 
and  our  domectlc  corporations  taking  secur- 
ity also  for  what  they  put  into  the  ventures. 

There  is  nothinf  novel  In  this  procedure: 
almost  all  of  our  great  oorporatlona  hsve 
branches  abroad  which  are  profluble.  or 
they  would  not  hsve  them,  and  there  Is  not 
mil  every  reason  to  sipeot  s  like  result  with 
Hmss  foreign  oorporsttons.  but  s  much  better 
result  than  our  oorporsttons  have  attstnsd. 
for  the  vsry  good  reason  thst  the  locality 
has  no  Uiterest  tn  or  sympathy  for  our  cor- 

CraUons  and  they  would  own  and  have  the 
•nsst  sympathy  with  and  dsstre  for  the 
sttocess  of  thses  corporations  of  their  own. 

(6)  The  method  auggeeted  Is  simply  the 
substituting  of  private  for  Qovemment  man- 
agement of  the  monlee  to  be  apent  abroad 
ia  the  effort  to  help  foreign  nations.  It  la 
a  auggeatlon  that  the  relief  of  theee  countrtee 
Is  a  matter  of  putting  their  bXMlneaa  Into 
modern,  profluble,  productive  operation, 
and  the  suggestion  U  that  this  be  done  by 
business  and  not  by  Government — by  the 
agency  trained  and  qualified  to  do  the  work 
effectively  and  profitably. 

Our  country  is  not  the  moet  profiuble 
one  In  the  world  simply  becauae  It  has  great 
natural  reaouroea,  but  becauae  theae  re- 
aoorcee  have  been  converted  Into  a  manu- 
factured product  In  a  highly  efficient  way— 
becauae  our  manufacturers  and  our  factory 
workers  have  used  a  high  degree  of  Intrill- 
gence  in  their  work.  And  this,  which  has 
made  ua  aucceaaftil.  ta  propoeed  to  be  uaed 
abroad  in  the  expenditure  of  all  monlea  sent 
there  In  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  indus- 
trlee there  may  be  made  so  efficient  that 
their  peofde  wUl  l>e  redeemed  from  need 
and  made  aelf -supporting  on  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  llviiig.  It  Is  believed  that  this  can  be 
far  more  certain  at  accomplishment  through 
the  methods  suggested  than  by  expenditure 
of  these  funds  by  the  foreign  govemmenta. 

Ambasaador  Douglaa  expressed  the  opin- 
ion in  his  recent  London  speech  that  "Eu- 
rope'a  problem  la  fundamenUlly  one  of  in- 
creaaing  production,"  as  urged  throughout 
thla  article. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard-Times, with  the  insight  and  foresight  of 
that  great  newspaper  and  iU  constant  and 
Invaluable  arguments  for  a  correct  deter- 
mlnattDQ  of  public  questlona.  directed  by  lU 
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extremely  able,  active,  and  fearleea  Mr.  Ba;Ul 
Brewer  and  hla  associstes,  forma  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  this  article.    We  quote: 

"If  the  United  Sutes,  with  Europe's  help, 
can  ralae  the  Issue  of  economic  recovery 
above  the  level  of  polltlca.  It  will  be  a  hu- 
mane action  which  not  only  ahould 
strengthen  Europe  but  also  Increase  AomiI- 
can  prestige  and  advance  the  cauae  of  peace 
and  freedom." 

8.  Waxxacs  DBMnXT. 

Jtms  28,  1947. 


Garrett  Wkitesiie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  AXKAlfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arkan- 
sas lost  one  of  her  finest  sons  when 
Oarrett  Whiteside  left  us  last  Wednes- 
day. He  was  a  kind,  sympathetic,  under- 
standing man,  a  deroted  friend,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  who  worshiped  his  fam- 
ily. 

My  first  contact  with  him  came  about 
while  he  was  secretary  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Thad  Caraway,  of  Arkansas.  I  hiid 
written  a  letter  to  Senator  Caraway  in 
behalf  of  a  friend.  It  happened  that  tha 
Senator  wa.i  In  Europe,  as  I  remembor, 
and  Mr.  Whiieaide  told  me  so  In  his  reply 
to  me,  but  said  he  felt  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would  want  him  to  comply  with  my 
raquast.  thtr«fore  the  job  would  bt  done 
tvtn  If  hf  had  to  rooit  on  tht  TraMurjr 
Departmtnt  steps  until  it  was  done.  A 
few  days  later  the  small  claim  for  a  re- 
fund came  through  to  my  friend.  From 
that  time  on  he  and  I  were  Oarrrtt 
Whiteside  fans. 

In  the  years  since  then  X  never  hatd- 
tated  to  call  for  him  when  I  needed  him 
and  he  never  failed  me.  He  was  hap- 
piest when  helping  others.  He  also  had 
the  very  unusual  quality  of  being  able  to 
project  himself  into  the  position  of  his 
chief,  whether  as  secretary  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  as  secreUry  to  a 
Senator.  When  he  wrote  a  letter  for  Ills 
boss  to  a  constituent  he  put  his  heart  Into 
that  letter,  a  warm,  friendly  piece  of 
mall  which  went  straight  to  the  constit- 
uent's need  and  made  friends  for  his 
chief. 

In  that  happy  Valhalla  of  public  serv- 
ants there  is  rejoicing  today  because 
Oarrett  Whiteside  has  come  into  his  well- 
earned  rest.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is 
Joshing  some  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
past  right  now,  and  is  having  the  time 
of  his  life  doing  It. 


Missouri  Valley  Anthority 

- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MissoTna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTAtIvW 

Monday,  July  7,  1947 
Mr.    REEVES.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 


ORS.  I  incltide  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  July  7.  IMT: 
TuawcoAT  acvA  catTSADna 

Where,  you  might  aak.  are  the  MVA  en- 
thuslasts  who  made  such  an  appeal  for  flood 
control  and  river  development  2  years  afo? 

Answer:  They  are  sulking  m  their  tents, 
giving  no  aid  to  flood -control  approprlatlcma. 
They  are  denouncing  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  and 
trying  to  blame  It  for  the  flooda  when  they 
know  aa  well  as  anyone  else  that  Pick -Sloan 
la  a  poatwar  program  that  la  barely  started 
and  can't  go  ahead  without  approprlatlona. 
By  their  actions  or  inaction  they  are  aiding 
the  private  power  oompanlea'  aflorta  to  block 
thoee  approprlatlo  u  and  all  river  develop- 
ment. And  they  used  to  scream  loudeat 
about  power  companies.  The  story  Is  In  the 
retisons  for  such  an  amairtng  tum-about. 

The  story  starts  Immediately  after  the  war 
which  Congress  had  a  choice  of  two  plana 
to  control  major  floods.  It  waa  Juat  a  ques- 
tion of  which  plan  It  wotild  take,  Pick-Sloan 
or  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

The  Plck-81oan  plan  was  put  together  from 
years  of  study  by  the  Army  and  Reclamation 
Bureau  englneera.  It  dared  propoae  projecta 
on  a  acale  to  handle  the  blggeat  flood  of 
record. 

The  competing  plan,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  claimed  the  aame  objectlvee.  But 
It  aaked  9  years  to  let  an  MVA  board  make  Its 
own  engineering  propoaals. 

As  far  as  anyone  knowa,  an  MVA  board 
would  have  set  up  an  engineering  plan  alml- 
lar  to  Plok-Sloan.  If  not  almost  identloai  with 
it.  Either  one  was  a  national  commitment 
to  the  moet  sweeping  flood -control  and  water- 
reaources  program  la  American  history. 

The  only  known  dinerenoe  between  these 
two  plans  was  administration.  The  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  was  est  up  to  work  demoeratleally 
through  established  govemmentt  aad  s«en> 
else.  The  MVA  plan  called  for  a  three-man 
board  with  final  authority  over  everytblag 
related  to  water  rssourees  in  the  whole  Mis- 
souri Basin. 

Today  the  Plok-floan  plan  Is  under  way. 
■veryone  knows  the  MVA  eould  not  possibly 
be  revived  sod  started  for  many  years,  to. 
probably  for  a  decade,  the  Ptefe-Sloan  plan 
is  the  one  hope  In  sight. 

Tet,  the  MVA  crowd  that  waa  fanatical  m 
Its  demands  for  vaat  river  control  undar  an 
MVA  la  aabotaglng  river  oontrol  under  the 
Plck-Sloan  label. 

Por  an  explanation  yon  have  nowhtfs  to 
look  except  the  one  point  of  dUIerenoe— ad- 
mlnlatratlon.  Plainly  thla  makee  aueh  a 
whale  at  difference  to  the  MVA  supporters 
that  they  would  rather  have  no  river  control 
than  river  control  vmder  a  democratic  ayatem. 

Por  all  their  danwge,  at  leaat  the  floods 
have  succeeded  In  washing  the  Innocent 
mantle  off  the  MVA  movement.  IU  whole 
Interest  was  in  spreading  a  new  form  of 
government  by  boarda  to  replace  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

This  charge  was  made  a  yean  ago.  The 
Star  opposed  the  MVA  plan  beeatiae  of  the 
inherent  danger  of  putting  one  board  over 
the  fundamental  resotirces  of  nine  Statee. 
But  It  believed  that  chargea  against  MVA 
Intentions  were  exaggerated. 

Today,  by  their  own  actlona.  the  MVA  sup- 
portera  verify  the  moat  extreme  chargea. 
Nothing  short  of  a  terrific,  undisclosed  in- 
tention cotild  justify  this  amaxing  tum- 
about.  If  the  MVA  supporters  had  any 
real  Intereat  in  stopping  floods  and  preaerv- 
ing  Mlaaourl  Valley  resources  they  would 
at  least  support  the  Plck-Sloan  plan  until 
they  could  see  a  chance  for  their  own. 

Their  message  to  the  people  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  ta  this:  Until  you  accept  our 
plan  to  put  an  appointed  board  over  your 
fundamental  resouroee  we  will  do  an  we 
can  to  keep  you  wallowing  In  your  floods.  Wa 
will  try  to  block  everything  elae. 

Thla  ian't  Just  a  wild  charge  of  the  power 
fi^^p>ni—  that  are  now  working  akmg  wltH 
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satlsfled  tmtU  the  stay-at-hotnea  meaaure  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  cltHenahlp  which 
he  learned  the  hs.rd  wav.     The  unltv  which 


the  type  of  education  they  might  receive  bad     ^ 
their  fathers  survived  the  war. 

All   of  US  should   be  alert  to  sunnort  the 
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TW  Na  liM  TlMt  bTcntc^  \ht  Steamtkip 
Mm!  Nmv  Um  11 


laiON  OP  RSUARK8 

.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 


li 


BOUBB  OP  RSPRKSNT  ATIW 
Mondat,  J^V  T.  ^947 
Mr.  ItOONST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
c«ii  to  ne  attention  of  the  House  the  foN 
kywlnf  itattment  of  John  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine 
and  8»i  Ipbuilding  Workers  of  America. 
CIO.  w  ih  retard  to  the  present  situa- 
tion 01  our  merchant  marine.  This 
statemt  nt  covers  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
and  ha  re  long  been  vitally  interested.  I 
am  at  a  loai  to  understand  why  our 
Amerlcin  ahipbuildlnf  program  U  at  a 
virtual  standstill  while  the  shipyards  of 
tlie  otter  countrlea  of  the  world  are 
han  they  have  ever  been.  This 
and   convtnclnf   statement   fol- 


lofwa: 


A 


iz 
th«  nex . 
ttiijm 
Wtthlh 

etaant 


WUl  ihls 


WUltUa 
AxnOTiei  *• 


ti« 


Tet 

vtrmaU' 


The 
Oar 

for  war 


ham 
fbr 


now.  tb«  ABMrfeaa  peopit  have  a 
balldixif  mflrohAnt  slUp*  or  not 
tb«m.  Do  yoa  know  what  It  wtn 
ve  don't  build  them? 


1. 


BUT  VS 


ahtpyard  In  th«  world  today,  tzcapt 
Amartca.  Is  now  booked  soUdiy  lor 
4  7«ar»  buUdlag  awdam  OMrebaat 


uiable 


10  faara.  Amarlea  may  ba  th«  only 
m  tbe  world  with  an  "oM"  mar- 
t—with old.  slow,  iiaaeonomlcal 
to  stand  up.  In  world  trade,  with 
ships  now  balng  built  avsry- 
m  tha  workL 

maka  for  world  psaea.  for  world 
for  world  sacurlty? 
maka  for  Am«rlean  proapartty  and 


Mya:  No.    Ilo.    Ho. 
American  shlpboUdlng  program  li 
stopped  right 


Vbyto  wenaad 


r  shlpr  now  after  all  the 
buUt  to  win  tha  war? 
Is  very  simple. 
ifarttme  merchant  shlpa ' 
not  for  paaea. 
ships  were  obsolete  the  day  they  ' 


I  aafonty  of  these  ships  are  stafw; 
~  in  thatr  facUltlea  for 


kdUnk  cargo:  and  are  wholly  unbalancad 
our  jract 


Wa 


i 


Ucal  neads  In  postwar  trada. 

It  wo  Ud  cost  \is  mora  to  aaa  these  ships 
today  t^aa  to  dlipoaa  of  them. 

doat  think  of  using  cUL  tall- 
.  old  attplaxMB.  old  aut 
as  tha  bast  way  to  maka 
dUterent  about  old  shlpa  7 
iha  simple  fact  ramalna  that — et 

shlpa— our  merchant  flaat  to> 
day  kt  i^lMlag  spadAe  types  of  ships  wc  badly 


sad  havaot  got  today  r 
rsfrlgarator   ships,   (sst   spacial- 
cargo  ships. 

Wa  dtdn-t  bolld  paassnger  ships  by 
VwoMnds  during  tha  war.   So  wa 
a  handful  of  them  now. 

We  dldnt  ^utId  fast  cargo 
tkm  war.   8o  wa  mxist  build  s  handful  of 


irow  wnx 


s.  owLT  ss  mw 


We  d<mt  naad 


of  new  shlpa 


We  need  only  M  new  merchant 
started  this  year  to  balance  our  postwsr 
to  Biaat  the  drmands  of  postwar  trade; 
ksap  Aascrta»n  shipping  strong  and  pre 
able 

We  can  buUd  these  ships  now.  and 
them  paid  for  out  of  proAts,  In  S  or  S  y« 
of  operaUon.  American  shipping  la  er 
mously  profluble  today,  and  Is  certain 
proAts  for  the  neat  years  to  eeiM. 

And^  by  building  these  shlpa  now,  we 
Tent    he  ghastly  mistake  we  made  after  W< 
Wsr  I.  whan  we  let  tha  American  shlpbi  ' 
Industry  avaporata 

TiM  smargancy   shipbuilding 
world  War  n  coat  ua  bUliona  of  satia  dc 
and  thousands  of  Araerican  lives  (waitlngj 
tha  emergency  yards  and  ships  to  get  hi" 
How  many  times  do  we  hsra  to  make 
same  mistake? 

Is  America  so  rich  that  we  ean  afford  to  i 
our  shlpbuUding  ludMsUy   evapcrata 

Our  natloatal  pvaspwlty  and  accurlty 
peaO  am  keeping  all  our  ma}or  skills  In 

BhiptouUding   Is  such   a   major   skill. 
takes  skilled  eraftsmssi  to  build  ships 
aaniiga  shipyards;  man  with  years  of  ti 
Inf  and  highly  developed,  specific  technl 
■kUls. 

If  there  Is  any  further  delay  in  Amei 
shipbuilding,  tbe  small  core  of  trained 
wa  still  have  laft.  m  both  management 
Ubor.  WUl  dteappsar  into  other  tndt 

And  with  tham  goae  our  shipping  ln< 

4.    a  STKABT   rACa  SAVIS  MOMST 

llcaaovar.     our     faast-and-famine 
building  In   the  past  has  made  our 
terribly  aspanaiva  in  peace  as  weU  aa 

A  minimum  steady  pace  of  shlpk 
would  make  many  eoonomles  possible. 

Shipyard  costs  are  greatly  increased  by 
lack  of  continuoxis  production;   Invc 
la  ctirtalled;  skilled  management  and 
drift    off;    technological    Improvements 


8o.  we  desperataly  need  a  mlntmimi 
quata   shipbuilding   program    continued 
America. 

ntty-«ilaa  new  ships  started  now  will 

A    aorasal    raplaeeaaant    program    of 
to  10  ships  a  year  will  keep  it  going 
deflnitaly  In  the  future.     This  will  reqt 
only  250.000  shlpbuUding  workers.     (We 
l.TOC.OOO  of  them  during  tha  war.) 

And  this  means  mora  Jobs  and  dotlars 
all  imsrtcans. 

■aeh   shipyard    worker   keeps   six 
half  aihar  Americans  at  work  In  oihsr 
diwIUss  supplying  material  for  the 
material   from   M   of  our   States — not 
steel  but  other  metals,  electrical  equlf 
paint.  Ixmiber.  atie. 

And  than  the  ship  Itself  multiplies 
and  dollar*,  again  and  again,  through 
cargoes  it  carrlsa-^*the  exports  and  Imr 
oa   which  our   proaperlty   and   the   wc 
proapertty  depend. 

s.  itoax  roa  potatobi  than  snira 

floiaa  people  raise  the  question  about 
partial  GoTemmant  subsidies  that  are  n« 
sary  for  American  shipbuilding. 

Do  you  know  how  much  you  get  for 
little  in  these  subekllcsy 


for  American  shlpa — 

make  possible   ah 

twelve  to  ftftaan  bU- 

a  good  deal  Isas  than 

of  the  trada  th>«a 

[good   deal   leas   tl-.m 

for  paved  roads  In 

.000  a  year, 
eral  Oovemmant  paid 
for  potatoaa  alone. 
>ney  comes  back.     As 
been  returned  in  a 
AmfCrican    shipping 
i  one  cent.    Subsidies 
are  earned  by  oper- 
I  profitable. 

Idles  for  ships  might 
jping  were  Just  an 

link  in  our  Nation's 
an  lnstr\mient  of 
^t  of  our  commerce, 
^ttire  prosperity.  Indis- 

ran  buy  so  much  tor 
I  invested  in  ships. 

THAN  THB  ant 

[of  keeping  American 
tislng  foreign  planes 

[.  then,  of  turning  the 
>ver  to  foreign  domi- 


fnt  of  America's  ex- 
re  carried  by   foreign 

BW? 

other  nations  of  the 
ktrolled  scunoo  ies. 

will  be  used  Licreaa- 

foreign  national  poll- 

lars  of  American  goods. 

[get  the  kind  of  world 

It  of  world   trcde   we 

keeds — from  controlled 

|the  patterns  of  world 
enterprlsa.  we  need 
with. 

lips  to  carry  at  least 
eaporta  and  Importa. 
of  It. 

rUl  be  hurt  by  thia 

American   ships   on 

all  the  world  becauae 

ingenuity.   American 

id.   can   create   more 

rortd  than  any  other 

|foreign  shipping  domi- 
18,  today. 


to  do  with  our 
before  the  American 

whether,  la  10  yaaiv. 
ly  major  nation  In  the 
et — depending  cm  for- 
Krlcan  prosperity  and 

3w  whether  the  world 
ee  at  saeurity  and  pros- 
shipping  Is  the  ttKtts- 
Ity  and  prosperity 
and  dollars  slone 
prosperity  or  security 
can  ships  on  tha  high 
in  shipyards,  kaaping 
It  marina 


JOUM  GasEM, 
itrial  Union  of  M*- 
yuildert  Worken  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHT7SKTTS 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  the  twelfth  annual  State 
convention.  Italian -American  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc..  on 
Sunday,  June  29. 1947.  at  the  Lynn  State 
Armory.  Lynn.  Mass.: 

Fellow  Teterans  and  friends,  at  the  outset 
I  want  to  congratulste  you  on  the  steady 
progress  which  your  organization  has  made. 
A  few  men.  blessed  with  an  idea  and  the  will 
to  carry  it  out,  are  needed  to  bring  men  to- 
gether in  a  Bcx;lety.  In  your  case,  It  Is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  most  of  tbe  original  group 
of  organizers  came  from  New  England.  The 
slae  and  enthusiasm  of  this  Stats  conven- 
tion banquet  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  their  success  but  is  proof  that  vet- 
erans want  to  continue  and  develop  the 
associations  formed  in  service  to  their  coun- 
try. In  the  Italian -American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  Ststes,  they  have  found  such 
a  vehicle  of  expression,  and  to  It  they  are 
giving  their  loyal  support.  As  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  become  fully  adjusted  to 
civilian  life,  I  predict  that  yoxur  membership 
will  show  a  steady  and  gratifying  increase. 

In  such  communities  as  Boston,  Lynn, 
Revere,  and  Lawrence,  where  those  of  Italian 
descent  are  making  such  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  pattern  and  pulse  of  Ameri- 
can life,  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  your  en- 
deavors. Truly  yours  Is  an  organization 
with  a  promising  future. 

A  young  man  came  Into  my  offlce  the  other 
day.  At  first  I  had  dlfllculty  In  understand- 
ing him  becaiue  of  some  impediment  in  his 
speech.  But.  as  I  oriented  myself  to  his 
broken  voice,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  fight  In  those  early  days  when 
we  had  so  little  to  fight  with  and  the  war 
was  going  against  us.  He  was  one  of  the 
thin  line  of  men  who  tried  to  hold  the  Phil- 
ippines against  the  seasoned  army  of  the 
invaders.  On  Bataan,  he  had  been  shot  in 
the  throat  and  taken  prisoner.  And  then, 
in  the  prison  aamp.  weakened  from  starvs- 
tlon.  he  had  been  unable  to  move  quickly 
enough  in  response  to  a  command.  The 
brutal  guard  swung  his  rifle  butt  down  on 
the  unfortunate  prisoner's  bead.  As  he  told 
his  story  to  me,  he  took  off  his  bat.  There, 
across  his  balding  head.  I  saw  ths  ugly  scar. 

All  this  the  veteran  endured  uncomplain- 
ingly. But  when  he  came  back  to  the  States 
and  felt  himself  s  stranger  among  the  people 
he  had  once  known,  that  hurt  more  than  the 
wounds  he  had  suffered  or  the  miseries  of 
a  prison  camp. 

"It's  hard  to  explain,"  he  said,  starUig  out 
of  the  window,  "but  those  people  out  there 
cm  the  street  forget  so  soon  becauae  they 
never  knew  what  it  wss  like  out  there.  I 
feel  that  there's  a  gulf  between  myself  and 
them  which  c»n  never  ^e  bridged." 

That  in  essence  is  the  difference  between 
a  veteran  and  s  non veteran.  The  inequality 
of  sacrifice  can  never  be  remedied  until  the 
folks  who  stayed  at  home  exert  themselves  sa 
tmselfishly  to  win  the  battles  of  peace  as  tha 
veteran  fought  and  gave,  to  help  his  buddy, 
in  the  bloody  challenge  of  war.  The  veteran 
laamftd  the  meaning  of  comradeship,  and  ha 
knows  how  desperately  it  is  needed  to  solve 
the  problems  of  peace.    And  he  will  not  be 


satisfied  tmtll  the  stay-at-homes  measure  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  clttsenahlp  which 
he  learned  the  hard  way.  The  unity  which 
you  knew  in  time  of  war,  and  which  you 
in-eserve  and  perpetuate  through  your  vet- 
erans' organizations,  la  part  of  that  greater 
unity  which  ws  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  work  for  In  order  that  we  may 
go  forward  in  peace  and  progress  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  veterans  do  not  forget.  It  is  to  their 
everlasting  credit  that  they  work  untiringly 
to  bring  comfort  and  Joy  to  their  disabled 
comrades  in  the  hospitals  who  once  helped 
them.  There  Is  no  other  group  In  the  United 
States  which  can  compare  with  the  veterans 
in  loyalty  and  helpfulness  to  its  members. 
It  Is  a  lesson  in  humanity,  which  others 
would  do  well  to  learn. 

But  those  veterans  who  are  not  In  hospi- 
tals have  certain  problems  of  their  own 
which  must  be  met.  It  Is  for  these  purpcses, 
also,  that  organization  among  veterans  Is 
necessary  to  formulate  and  support  a  legis- 
lative program.  Veterans  were  paid  a  mere 
pittance  during  their  service,  while  the  folks 
back  home  were  cutting  high  pay  and  fur- 
thering their  careers.  The  fact  that  years 
of  service  seriously  interrupted  the  normal 
lives  of  veterans,  put  them  at  a  disadvantage 
when  they  returned  to  the  Job-competition 
of  peacetime  life.  Although  the  general 
interests  of  the  veterans  cannot  be  separated 
from  those  of  the  community,  there  are  cer- 
tain special  problems  which  arise  oue  of 
their  service  in  the  armed  forces,  which  must 
be  remedied  through  legislstion. 

It  Is  plain,  for  all  to  see,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  not  only  aware  oi  its 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  veterans,  but  is 
determined  to  implement  this  with  a  prac- 
tical program  of  assistance.  The  OI  bill  of 
rights  is  the  most  generous  plan  to  help 
returning  service  men  and  women  ever  put 
into  operation  ansrwhere  by  any  government. 

But  the  task  is  huge,  involving  millions 
of  veterans,  and  a  complsx  variety  of  prob- 
lems. It  is  for  this  reason  that  continuing 
legislatlcm  is  necessary  to  amend  the  origi- 
nal bill  to  iron  out  inequities  and  provide 
for  situations  which  could  not  be  antici- 
pated. 

Veterans'  organizations  know  veterans' 
problems  better  than  any  other  group  can 
possibly  know  them.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility, therefore,  to  study  these  problems 
with  a  view  to  corrective  acticm,  to  advise 
their  friends  in  Congress,  and  to  give  \u 
every  suptport  at  the  hearings  of  commit- 
tees which  consider  the  bills  which  we 
present. 

In  the  field  of  compensation  and  pension, 
the  present  law  provides  that  a  veteran  mtist 
appeal  from  an  adverse  ruling  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  concerning  the  adjudi- 
cation of  his  claim  within  1  year  of  rejec- 
tion. Too  often,  however,  competent  med- 
ical evidence  Is  not  always  available  within 
1  year  In  order  to  indicate  the  chance  of 
success  on  appeal.  Oftentimes,  the  condi- 
tion which  the  veteran  claims  to  exist  does 
not  become  evident  untU  the  lapse  of  a 
longer  period.  To  remedy  this  situation,  a 
bill  has  been  filed  in  Congress  providing  that 
the  time  for  filing  appeals  shall  be  extended 
from  1  to  3  years. 

The  children  of  those  veterans  who  are 
attending  this  convention  will  benefit  by  the 
education  and  the  training  which  the  Na- 
tion providea  for  you.  Becauae  these  oppor- 
tunities will  Increase  your  earning  captidty, 
many  of  you  in  later  years  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  education  of  your  children. 
Unfortunately,  the  children  of  those  vet'irans 
who  gave  their  lives  for  the  Nation  not  only 
loae  the  material  support  and  affection  of  a 
father,  but  wUl  have  lltUe  chance  to  secure 
an  education.  The  meagre  pensions  paid  to 
their  mothers  will  not  suffice  to  give  them 


the  type  of  education  they  might  receive  bad 
their  fathers  stirvlved  the  war. 

All  of  ua  should  be  alert  to  support  the 
legislation  which  recognises  thst  the  eldest 
child  of  any  man  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  by  proxy 
the  edu(»ticm  or  training  beyond  the  hlgh- 
schcxil  levti  which  the  father  would  have  re- 
ceived If  he  were  here  with  us.  his  living 
comrades. 

Another  piece  of  legislatlcm  which  deseivas 
your  support  is  the  bill  to  amend  the  Ifus- 
tering-Out  Payment  Act  of  1844.  As  It  now 
stands,  any  member  of  the  armed  forces 
who  did  not  aerve  overaeaa  and  who  was  dis- 
charged at  his  own  requeat  becauae  he  wsa 
over-age  and  could  best  serve  the  war  effort 
in  essential  employment,  has  been  denied 
mustering -out  pay. 

This  act  was  designed  to  give  tha  veteran  a 
nest  egg  upon  discharge,  with  which  to  buy 
suitable  civilian  clothes,  furT.lture,  Uwla,  etc., 
in  order  to  reestablish  himself  in  civilian 
life.  The  man  who  was  discharged  because 
he  was  over  age  needed  this  money  the  same 
as  any  other  veteran  But  he  did  not  get  it. 
Clearly  this  provision  discriminates  against 
the  older  veterans  and  violates  the  basic  pxir- 
poses  of  the  Mustering-Out  Act.  It  must 
be  amended  so  that  all  veterans  who  served 
honorably  get  a  square  deal. 

I  also  believe  that  veterans  should  work 
fc»'  the  extension  and  amendment  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  expired  on  Decembw  SI,  1946. 
Hence  many  veterans  who  were  aliens  were 
never  informed  of  their  right  to  become 
naturalized  immediately  because  of  their 
honorable  service  in  the  armed  forcea,  and 
lost  out  on  the  benefits  of  this  act.  These 
men  measured  up  to  the  highest  obligaticms 
of  citizenship  and  earned  it  thereby.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  go  through  the  red 
tape  and  delay  required  of  those  who  never 
did  anything  for  our  country  but  who  are 
now  clamoring  to  get  in.  The  alien  veteran 
should  be  taken  care  of  first. 

A  final  goal  in  legislation  concerns  social 
secnirity.  This  act  must  be  amended  to  pro- 
vided that  every  veteran  of  World  War  II 
shall  be  considered  to  have  paid  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  tax  for  each  month 
he  served  in  the  armed  forces.  The  present 
act  was  put  Into  operation  as  of  Jsnuarv 
1937.  Since  40  quarter  years  are  required 
for  an  individual  to  obtain  the  full  benefits 
for  his  dependents,  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
millions  of  veterans  who  would  have  been 
fully  qualified  by  January  1947  have  been 
held  back  by  the  time  spent  In  service,  which 
was  not  credited  to  their  accounts.  It  will 
l3e  possible  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
without  raising  tbe  tax  rate  or  substantially 
increasing  the  public  debt,  because  of  the 
ample  reserves  in  the  social  security  fund. 

Tou.  the  Italian-American  world  war  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  now  wear  yotir 
uniforms  only  on  such  festive  cxxasions  as 
this,  but  you  are  still  fighters  In  the  cause 
of  our  developing  democracy. 

Starting  with  Gunnery  Sergeant  John 
BasUcme.  the  Marine  of  Guadalcanal,  who 
gave  his  life  at  Iwo  Jlma,  the  list  of  thoee 
Americaiu  of  Italian  descent  who  were 
awarded  the  Congressional  Uedal  of  Hcmor. 
which  is  the  highest  award  <nir  nation  can 
give,  is  long  and  llliutrlous. 

Certain  it  la  that  Italians  take  to  the 
American  way  of  life  more  readily  than  other 
people,  because  it  is  ccmslstent  with  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  natural  happiness,  and 
their  urge  to  expressicm.  In  turn,  with  a 
generous  spirit  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  they 
have  served  our  Nation  valiantly  in  lu  hour 
of  need.  It  Is  no  exa^eratlon  to  predict 
that  when  these  United  States  reach  thalr 
etiltural  maturity  they  will  owe  mtich  to 
tha  vitality  and  variety  which  ttw  scma  and 
dai^btera  of  Italy  contribute  to  tba  lifc- 
stresm  of  this  our  beloved  country. 
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parka  of  the  United  Statea.    In  Baaton.  Pa..      of  Co(A:  County    in  Chicago.     He  is  a      imperishable    proof  of  Americans'  subbora 
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Tou  »■•  pnmd.  m  you  !»«▼•  •▼•ry 
to  b«,  ol  U»«  ••nrlcw  wtxich  you  hmT«  glwi. 
Tou  h«ii  formed  this  organlMtlon  to  p«r- 
p«tuat*  tboae  Ideala  for  which  you  fou^t 
and  to  b  wome  the  llTlag  TOtee  for  tboae  «to 
did  not  "ctum. 

In  thli  connection  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  thi  Houae  Judiciary  Coaunlttee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  la  oooalderlng  H.  R. 
1443.  tte  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian- 
America  1  World  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  u  ader  a  Federal  Charter.  I  am  tlrtef 
my  actl  *  eupport  to  thla,  and  I  can  anure 
you  tha  the  day  la  not  far  distant  when  you 
will  he  fully  recofnlaed. 

Bef  or  I  doee.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  that 
true  acliool  of  democracy  where  you  and  1 
and  all  who  ever  wore  a  uniform  of  the 
United  Btatea  learned  to  know  and  respect 
and  he  p  one  another.  There  we  learned 
the  m«  anlng  of  that  comradeship  which 
brlnff*  iia  tocether  tonight. 

Jt  la  he  true  AmerlcanUm  which  enabled 
ua  to  di  feat  those  who  would  enalare  us.  It 
ka  the  iilcmleaa  asset  upon  which  we  must 
depend  to  build  a  happier  and  more  pros- 
perous  laUon  In  a  world  at  peace. 

I  am  grateful  for  thla  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear be  lH«  fom  and  I  want  to  eongratulaU 
the  Ita  ten-Amsrloan  War  Veterans  o<  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  strength  and  enter- 
prtM  ol  your  Maaaachuaetts  Department.  In 
rMBiloi  I  to  eomo.  we  shaU  rancw  the  pledge 
of  fMli  tMhlp  which  unltee  us  In  common 
aaulm  lo  that  nation  which  la  the  hope  of 
the  woild. 

The  memory  of  our  departed  buddies  Is 
dose  tc  us  tonight.  I  am  confident  that  It 
wlU  Ina  ptra  ua  with  the  faith  and  courafs  to 
^^  H  to  our  obJseUvaa.  For  we  are 
iwUders  moTtng  fron  the  past 
of  the  futxire.  With  the 
alp  held  hlflft  aad  lighting 
must  be 
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,  July  7. 

TWTlflAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I  wish  to  sutunit  an  article  by 

^Uu*    H.    Mlii«r.    of    Chicago. 

appeared  in  the  July  1947  iJBue 

Cornet  magazine.    I  feel  that  this 

should  have  widespread  clrcula- 

_  as  there  are  so  manj  Members 

Itgal  profession  serving  la  both 

of  Congress.  I  am  sure  they  will 

dis  of  unusual  interest: 

TafoK  TscTH  ABorr  oum  jwt  srvmi — 

Rjoais  Rs  aarsas  ako  orrmm  a 

pcocaaa*  roa  its  axpoftM 

fudge  Jxilius  H.  Miner,  of  Chicago) 

day  you  may  face  a  Jury,  perhape  ac- 

'  a  srlms  you  did  not  commit.   Or  you 

,  as  a  Juror,  sworn  to  pasa  on 

or  guUt  of  one  of  your  fellow 


ike 


fbst  ease.  oouM  yoa  s^scS  a  fair 
ii^parttal   trial?     m  ths  ssesad  case, 
you  know  how   to   administer   that 
;  air  and  impartial  Justice  to  the  ae> 


As  a  Judge  of  sei 
the  Chicago  Clrcxilt  OMVt  of  Appeals, 
reluctant  but  honest  answer  to  both 
questions  Is  IVol" 

Per  tnstanos.  It  is  on  record  that  a  ctt 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  sat  on  a  Jury  for  days 
fore  It  was  discovered  that  he  was  stone  -* 
And   the   Judge  of   an   Arkanaaa  muni 
court  repeats  that  one  Jury  foreman  In 
court  read  a  verdict  thualy:  '"We.  the 
find  our  client,  the  defendant,  not  guUI 

In  an   important   eastern  case,  the 
voted  six  for  conviction  and  six  for 
tal.     Rather  than  debate  the  Issue  for 
or  three  days,  the  Jurort  decided  to 
number    between     1    and     100.    The 
irtioss  1^  earns  closest  to  that  number 
make  the  decision  for  all. 

Recently  I  presided  over   a  murdfr 
In  which  both  prosecution  and  defense 
fused   to  call   the   only   eyewitness   to 
crime      Both  lawyers  feared  that  he  mlf 
unduly  Influence  the  Jury.     In  other  wc 
both  sides  were  unwilling  to  truat  the 
with  the  truth. 

Daniel  Webster  said:  "Justice  la  the 
Interest  of  man  on  earth."    And  m 
hla  great  Interest,  man  has  esUbllshed 
Jwy  system  as  a  special  safeguard  ag 
Injustice.    Vet.  today,  trial  by  Jury  U  a  fi 
•     •     •     a  mockery  of  Justice     •     • 
thing  frequently  of  sound  and  fury.  ali 
fylng  nothing. 

Why  has  trial  by  Jury  fallen  so  low? 
of  the  answer  lies  In  the  low  caliber  of 
Jurors  themselves.  The  men  and 
choeen  to  listen  and  weigh  and  consider 
generally  unqualified  for  the  task.  In 
many  prospective  jurors  would  bs  rej« 
for  ordinary  duties  by  private  emplc 
Why  foist  them  on  a  court  and  expect 
telllgsnt  resulU? 

National  and  State  laws  specifically 
many  dtmene  Ideally  suited  for  this 
Doctors,     government     oOkrials.     eler 
lawyers,  school  teachers,  newspapermen. 
many   others   are   exempt   from    Jury    dt 
Further,  o\ur  Indispensable  men  who 
relish  a  few  dollars  a  day  for  Jury  a 
usually  present  perfectly  legitimate 
for  hetng  excused. 

Getting  an  eligible  man  exctised  on 
pretext  has  bscoms  an  Invaluabls  sMstl 
■■all-tune  polltlclana.    Judge  Robert 
art  Sutllffe.  famed  JurUt  of  New  Tork 
wrote:  "Jiirors  are  a  lot  of  men  picked 
poll  lists  who  have  not  enough  political 
to  get  off,  or  who  are  out  of  a  Job  and  wi 
pick  up  a  few  doUars  a  day." 

If  by  ehanoe  an  InteUlgent  group  of 
and  women  are  stuck  with  Jury  duty, 
then   Justice   and   truth   are   elusive, 
rsasnnahle   to  expect   13  untutored.   U 
naive  Jurors,  straight  from  the  kitchen. 
or  oOlee.  to  deal  wisely  with  Involved 
clplee    and    technicalities    of    the    lawtl 
would  be  Just  as  foolish  to  summon  a  Ji 
or  lawyer  to  an  alrpUne  factory  to 
problem  In  aerodynamlca. 

In  one  case,   after  6   days  of  trial 
desperate  gunman,  the  Jurors  paased  a 
to  my  baUUf:     What  does  the  Judge 
when  he  aays  'sustainsd'  and  'oi 
Unfortunately,    thla   aoMilBg   ignora 
tbe  baste  vocabulary  of  a  law  court  Is 
mon. 

One  Judge  Instructing  a  Jury  said:  "W 
find  the  defendant  did.  with  malice 
thought,   project,   propel,  and  .or   otht 
with  fores  or  vlolsties.  insinuate  the  af  ort 
bullet  In.  on.  agatnat.  and  within  the 
of  the  corpus  delietl,  then  you  must 
la  a  verdict  of  gtaity.' 

In  reply,  one  of  ttaa  haMwl  Jurors  bli 
"Okay.  Judge,  but  wk«t  It  we  Just  find 
the  guy  slttlnc  over  tlwre  shot  and 
the  other  guy  who  iiBt  kcre?" 

It  Is  downright  scandalous  to 
waU-meanlng   but   naive   eltisaas  to 
high-powered,  battle-scarred  lawyers  wi 


appealing  to  human 

Ices.     Under  "solemn 

llents.    these    shr«wd 

lal  ease  wUl  hammer 

"reaaonable  doubt," 

"prestmipUon  of  In* 

[unconditional  mental 

[hardiest  Juror. 

awarded  SIO.OOO  to 
Ideclslon  was  si^h  an 
I  Justice  that  the  Judge 
and   admonished   the 
they  arrived  at  such 
clslon.  one  Juror  re- 
head  or  tall  of   the 
messing  around  the 
us  believed  the  wlt- 
nnyway,  so   we   Just 
Tdisregard  the  evidence 
clde  the  case  on   Its 

{lawyers  follow  a  pat- 
ths  inept   Jurors' 
loes.      They  assaU 
tld  corrupt:  they  rldl- 
ley   88   an    ambitious 
a  record  of  convlc- 
itage;  they  Imply  that 
|)\md  guilty  the  Judge, 
will   give  the   poor, 
ilmum  allowable  pun- 

F  amazed    at   how   this 
works,  even  if  the  de- 
nd  all  doubt.     Finally 
waving  the  flag,  cry- 
->   than  return   this 
.::dren  wo\ild  he  to 
K.  trantee  of  Ilf«,  llb- 
u:   happiness, 
aged  parent  U  always 
larged  with  anything 
to    murder.     Pretty 
hospital    cots,    and 

le  Jury  to  look  at  the 
mother,  sitting  up 
This  angeHc  little 
her  son,  for  no  Jiuy 
nt  she  could  poeslbly 
murderer.     "Mother" 
Ito  be  a  waitress  in  an 
lb. 

efer  their  dlents  to 
;5hrlBtmas  season,  when 
Is  particularly  un- 
a  way  of  passing  out 
edon  or  light  sentences 
other  times  would  be 
ad  If  one  of  the  Jurors 
the  ulal,  his  fellow 
elebrate  by  going  easy 

)t  father  succeeded 
oitul  (or  an  obvloualy 
^he  other  Jurors  agreed 
to  keep  the  anxious 
round  while  they  tried 

tells  of  a  Jury  com- 
lalities.  a  most  aentl- 

|ln  an  entire  term  of 
in't  returned  a  single 
Uly  an  Italian  appeared 

\,  accused  of  grand  lar- 
ee  against  him  waa  ao 

[Jury  voted  11  to  1  to 

a  fellow   Italian 
"You  have  besn  ac- 
rrmans.  and  Jews  right 
comes  along  and  you 
away.      No.-     The    11 
rectified  their  "injus- 

iia  Jurors  must  reach 
[has  produced  a  book- 
[inouncements  ftom  all 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Baston.  Pa., 
an  Impatient  Judge  who  had  been  waiting 
for  a  verdict  warned  the  Jtiry  that  If  they 
took  much  longer  he  would  lock  them  up 
overnight.  The  Jurors  quickly  reached  the 
verdict,  but  It  developed  later  that  two  of 
them,  unable  to  make  up  their  minds,  had 
decided  the  issue  by  tossing  a  coin. 

Some  lawyers  and  even  Judges  contend 
that  the  answer  to  the  abuses  of  Jury  trial 
la  to  dlminate  Jxu-ies  altogether.  That  Is  out 
of  the  question  The  system  Is  too  deep- 
rooted  In  our  American  philosophy  of  life 
and  law.  It  la  the  greatest  guaranty  for  a 
fair  trail  yet  conceived,  and  no  one  who  truly 
bellevea  In  a  free  society  should  advocate 
Its  abolition  or  the  diminution  of  Its  power. 

Yet  there  are  certain  common -sense 
ehangea  In  the  system  that  would  alleviate 
most  of  the  ahuses  I  have  pointed  out.  Here 
la  a  list  of  minor  reforms  that  I  believe  would 
reimplement  the  Jury  as  an  instrument  of 
Justice: 

1.  Abandon  the  requirement  for  unanl- 
moua  agreement  of  12  Jurors  to  reach  a  ver^ 
diet.  A  majority  of  one  in  our  electoral  col* 
lege  decta  a  President — the  majority  prin- 
ciple determines  the  outcome  of  all  elections. 
And  yet  It  requires  a  tinanlmoua  verdict  of 
13  to  convict  or  acquit  a  moron  or  vicious 
gunman.  This  rule  of  imanlmlty  la  nothing 
less  than  legalized  coercion.  It  condemns 
an  honest  (Ufference  of  opinion;  It  makes 
J\U7  service  disagreeable;  It  la  an  Incentive  to 
corrupting  Jurors. 

a.  Judges  should  be  empowered  to  strip 
courtroom  procedure  of  fts  confxislng  side 
Issues,  keep  the  language  understandable, 
and  restrict  lawyers  In  their  befuddling 
techniques. 

8.  Judges  should  further  be  empowered  to 
assist  In  and  accelerate  the  selection  of 
Jurors,  while  the  practice  of  Uwyers  to  re- 
solve on  the  least  Intelligent.  Instead  of  the 
most  Intelligent,  Jurors  should  be  c\irtalled. 

4.  Jury  duty  should  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude many  classes  of  cltlzetu  now  exctised 
from  serving.  Furthermore,  the  ease  with 
which  men  escape  Jury  duty  ahould  be 
atopped.  JiUT  service  Is  a  sober  civic  re- 
sponsibility, and  every  American  dtlaen 
should  be  required  to  take  his  turn. 

8.  Lastly,  and  most  Important,  all  Jurors 
ahould  be  required  to  undergo  a  short.  In- 
tensive course  In  legal  terminology,  pro- 
cedure, obligations,  and  duties.  This  schod 
ahould  be  admlnUtered  by  neutral  repre- 
sentatlvea  of  the  bar  association,  law  schools, 
or  the  courts,  and  should  cover  points  which 
have  relevancy  to  a  Uial.  In  fact,  a  brief 
course  In  Jury  aervlce  could  easily  be  con- 
ducted In  our  public  schools.  After  all.  we 
train  dispensers  of  liquor  behind  the  bar. 
Why  ahouldn't  we  also  train  dispensers  of 
Justice  before  the  bar? 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  once  wrote: 
"The  Judicial  department  comes  hon-e  In  Ita 
effects  to  every  man's  fireside;  It  passt  on  his 
property,  his  reputation  his  life.  1  is  all." 
The  Jury  Is  an  indispensable  part  of  that 
Judicial  department.  But  t«nless  It  func- 
tions efficiently,  our  liberty  is  Insecure  and 
the  administration  of  Justice  a  mockery. 

If  Justice  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  courts, 
then  the  American  way  of  life  Is  In  Jeopardy. 
A  lew  minor  reforms  in  our  Jury  system  will 
speedily  remove  much  of  the  danger,  and  per- 
form for  oxir  citizenry  a  good  that  is  far  In 
excess  of  the  slight  energy  required  lo  effect 
the  changes  that  experience  and  common 
sense  dictate. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  •  -me  in- 
formation relative  to  the  backg  ound  of 
the  author,  I  wish  to  Include  th  follow- 
ing brief  statement: 

Judge  Julius  H.  Miner,  the  originator 
and  director  of  the  annual  Constitution 
Day  Observance,  is  currently  assigned  to 
the  criminal  branch  of  the  Circuit  Court 


of  Cook  County,  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kent  College  of  Law,  has 
a  master's  degree  from  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  and  for  10  years 
has  been  on  the  faculty  of  John  Marshall 
Law  School.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1917,  he  served  as  master  in  chancery 
of  the  circuit  court  for  16  years,  ascend- 
ing the  bench  in  1940.  As  Judge  and 
lawyer  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  appalling  defects  of  the  Ameri- 
can jury  system.  In  this  outspoken  arti- 
cle he  tells  what  those  defects  are  and 
how  they  can  be  overcome  to  make  the 
jury  system  a  true  instrument  of  Justice. 


Independence  Daj  Address  of  Gca. 
Dwigkt  D.  EiseaWwsr  at  Vicksbarf» 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
Df  THX  HOUSB  OP  RJEPRESENTATIVaS 

Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
4.  1863,  the  valiant  defenders  of  the  city 
of  Vicksburg  were  forced  to  surrender 
to  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  of  the  Union  Army. 

On  July  4.  1947.  the  city  of  Vicksburg 
surrendered  again  to  another  Yankee 
general.  But  this  time  it  surrendered  its 
heart  to  the  boyish  smile  of  General  of 
the  Armies  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  it 
celebrated  Independence  Day  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  the  fall  of  thfst  historic 
city. 

Eisenhower  took  the  city  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  received  the  greatest  ovation 
ever  given  a  Union  general  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

In  1863,  Vicksbiu-g  ate  mule  meaL  In 
1947  the  menu  was  hot  dogs  and  mus- 
tard, pink  lemonade,  and  fried  chicken. 
It  was  quite  an  improvement  after  all. 
Vicksburg  had  quit  mourning  its  Civil 
War  losses  in  1945  when  World  War  II 
turned  right  for  the  Allies  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Elsenhower,  and 
her  memorable  celebration  of  Independ- 
ence Day,  1947,  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  South's  intense  desire  for  the  contin- 
nation  of  American  democracy 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  herewith  the 
brilliant  address  of  General  of  the  Army 
E>wight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff,  at 
the  Carnival  of  the  Confederacy,  Vicks- 
burg, Bflss..  on  July  4. 1947: 

I  am  signally  honored  by  your  Invitation  to 
meet  with  you  of  Vicksburg  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  on  a  day  of  such  significance 
In  the  history  of  your  State  and  city. 

On  July  4,  1863,  the  sun  of  the  Confeder- 
acy passed  its  zenith.  That  day,  the  gallant 
hosts  of  Lee  started  wearily  back  to  Virginia, 
their  ordeal  at  Gettysburg  behind  them.  aiKl 
only  their  courage  to  sustain  them  through 
almost  2  years  more  of  bitter  fighting  before 
they  came  at  last  to  Appomattox.  On  Uiat 
aame  day  the  epic  of  Vicksburg  reached  Its 
end.  but  not  until  there  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  on  the  ground  on  which  we  stand. 


Imperishable  proof  of  Americans'  subbora 
will  to  sacrifice  and  endure  axMl  to  dls  for  the 
right,  as  they  see  the  right. 

For  all  who  fought  under  the  Stan  and 
Bars,  the  eighty-seventh  anniversary  ot  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  dark  and 
bitter  day.  But  their  bitterness  would  have 
been  lessened,  their  gloom  would  have  been 
lightened.  coxUd  they  have  looked  forward 
through  the  years  to  the  sequri  of  their 
struggle  as  clearly  as  we  can  now  look  back. 
Scarcely  could  any  of  them  have  hoped  that 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  reunited  Nation 
would  gather  at  the  places  immortalized  by 
their  valor,  to  commemorate  the  aacrlflces 
they  so  freely  made  for  the  cause  In  which 
they  believed. 

Few  could  have  foreseen  that  America's 
fighting  men  of  a  later  day  would  bs  stis- 
talned  in  battles  against  tyranny  by  ths 
memory  of  men.  In  the  Gray  as  In  the  B:ue. 
who  counted  not  the  cost  when  all  by  which 
they  lived  was  at  stake.  And  still  fewer  cotild 
have  realized  that  the  very  conflict  they 
waged  wotild — by  removing  fore^  "^r  from  our 
national  life  problems  that  appeared  tm- 
solvable — result  eventually  In  a  firmer 
Union,  one  against  which  the  hordes  of  ths 
Kaiser,  tht  Mikado,  and  ths  Fuehrer  would 
later  dash  themselves  and  their  false  ambi- 
tions to  destruction. 

United  ourselves,  we  now  seek  to  imlte  a 
world  lately  released  from  the  agony  of  global 
war  and  still  divided  by  economic,  social,  and 
Ideological  dlfferencea.  We  see  that  unless 
the  United  Stetes  helps  plan  and  build  a 
world  structure  for  peace  humanity  may  suf- 
fer the  Golgotha  of  a  third  world  war.  Ths 
problems  ahead  are  aiany:  their  aolutkm  ob- 
scure. But  because  the  human  future  Is  a 
projection  of  the  past  and  present,  we  can 
profit  from  the  study  of  ths  aocomi^lsh- 
ments.  the  fatlurss,  the  I!v«s  of  ow  fors- 
fathers. 

For  us  who  live  mors  than  80  years  later, 
the  Confederacy's  faU  and  Its  csusss  rsvsal 
a  truth  that  is  valid  today.  The  southern 
cause  was  sinewed  by  potent  elements  ot  vie- 
toi^ — courage  to  win,  a  stubborn  endurance 
that  steeled  even  the  youngest  chUd  and  ths 
feeblest  eld«>r,  magnificent  armies  whose  su- 
perb leadership  and  heroic  performance  hsvs 
never  been  surpassed.  But  though  the  South 
had  all  these,  It  was  blockaded,  isolatsd.  cut 
off  from  Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  ths 
world  by  an  Ironclad  net  around  Its  coast. 
Wealth  of  spirit  and  the  skill  and  stamina 
of  Its  armies  were  outweighed  by  a  tact  that 
must — and  especially  by  us  today — ^bs  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom  of  world  relations.    It  Is: 

A  nation's  success  in  war  and  In  paaes 
demands  participation  In  the  community  oC 
nations.  Commerce  and  communication 
with  others,  the  exchange  of  goods  and  at 
knowledge,  the  play  and  Interplay  of  hvtman 
activity — such  international  partnerahlp  Is 
required  tor  national  vitality  and  strength. 
Just  ss  the  Confederacy  could  not  stand 
alone,  there  is  today  no  people  so  rich  In 
resources,  so  stout  In  action,  that  they  can 
live  alone  and  by  themselves  achieve  richness 
of  human  life.  More  than  this,  no  nation  can 
In  the  abeolute  sense  attain  by  Itself  even 
phjrslcal  security. 

Present  facts,  however,  and  the  possibility 
of  Insane  attack  on  those  who  work  for  peace 
cannot  be  Ignored.  We  do  not  dare,  now,  to 
neglect  the  relative  security  that  resides  In 
strength — military,  moral,  and  economic 
strength.  UntU  all  others  are  ready,  with 
us,  to  substitute  the  council  table  for  ths 
battlefield  we  must  parallel  and  sui^ort  our 
efforts  toward  world  stebUlty  with  a  tinlfiad 
purpose  to  guard  ourselves  well  and  to  main- 
tain an  effective  strength  that  compels  rs> 
spect  for  our  peaceful  Intent. 

But  this  cannot  be  our  final  goal.  Fmr  of 
war  and  Its  consequences  Impedes  spiritual 
and  material  progress  and.  at  ths  least,  com- 
pels vast  <Uverstons  of  our  toll  and  swsat  to 
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ganerailona  foUowlng  that  dedalre 

aarrloe  to  the  Nation  demanded  no 

at  loyalty  to  the  SUU.    The  Mla- 

of  today  la  Jtwt  aa  proud  of  hla 

la  rightly  as  devoted  to  the  welfare 

.  aa  any  of  the  men  who  defended 

of  Vlduburg      It  la  clear  to  blm 

the  well -being  and  full  aeciulty  of 

can  be  achieved  only  within  the 

concept  of   national   Interest   which 

at  the  same  time  the  welfare  of 

BUtea  and  all  of  their  eltlaena. 

Interdependent  world,  the  ultimate 

my  part  can  be  attained  only  with 

to  lU  ralatlooahlp  with  the  whole. 

we   umiiilj   ar«9 — never   will   we 
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the  future.    But  even  If  distant. 

world  cooperation  la  atlU  the  logical 

It   la  the  only  goal   that   will 

to  live  aide  by  side  and  prosper 

th  once  more     Security  and  Ju»- 

aU   naUooa.   with   each  given   the 

(or  a  reasonable  Uvallhood.  la 

^uted  by  onmmnn  decency.    It  le 
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(Conflict     between     natlona     In     the 

today  quickly  overflows  borders  to 

and  craimy   at  the   world   and 

haplaas  mUllona  who  know  nothing 

*s  causes. 

toward   the  goal   at   Intama- 
coloperatlosi  la  partly  a  matter  of  oon- 
that  their  self-interest  potnta 
direction.    Tangible  proofs  are  balas 
the  world  at  the  alncerlty  of  Mr 
After  fighting  a  war.  with 
coat  In  llvas  and  treasure,  we  are 
ourselves  to  feed,  dothe,  and 
to  the  wants  of  many  peoples.    We 
by  charity  and   by   the  knowl- 
starvatlon  and  mlaery  are  sterile 
'  the  seeds  at  cooperation.    Bow- 
can  be  emergency  action  only  — 
can    permanently   carry   others 
imiloDS  are  still  in  want  and 
reach  fun  sufideney  untU  tbey  are 
■uch  help  aa  can  be  given,  to 
own  great  problems.    Baale  to 
la  tbatr  treadom  trcn 


t> 


r  element  tn  our  leaderahip  for 
>ur  fluceeaaful  demonstration  of  the 
aethod.  If  we  believe  that  the 
system,  extended  to  world-wide 
would  be  the  salratton  of  ua  all. 
■  tnnmibent  upon  ua  aQ  to 


aystem    work     at 
to  work  for  the  good  of  aU.    If 
If  MHli  rf  ut  la  eoncemed  with  promoUng 
operation  in  the  world,  then  we  will 
every  contemplated  action  In  terma  of 
national  well-being,  rather  than  by 
and  selfish  Interest.     Industrially,  econc 
cally.   socially,   and   pomically   we  must 
operate  for  the  good  of  America. 

In  striving  for  warid  actton.  we  ca 
blueprint  the  futnra  jOit  ■•  we  cannot 
diet  the  factors  It  wUl  Introdiice.     Kvei 
plan  (or  the  preeent  will  rise  or  (all  on 
wUllngneas  at  the  nations  Involved  to 
It  work.    Our  own  heavy  responsibility 
in  our  poaltlon  as  the  most  powerful 
proeperous  of  thoee  nations  that  with  ua 
hold  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  a;.. 
freedom  of  men  tn  the  exercise  o(  (un( 
m;ntal  rights. 

Our  course   through   these   critical   jt 
must  embrace  wisdom  and  charity.    A 
peroua  paaoe.  which  lOaters  the 
of  bimian  betterment.  Is  the  only  wise 
Wisdom  In   the  face  of  oppoeltloa  requl 
fairness,  patience,  and  a  visible  competei 
to  defend  ouraelvea.     And  regardleaa  of 
drains    upon    our    patience,    the    Irrltatl 
aroused    by    acc\)satlons    directed    at 
bsaaaty   of   purpose — even   at   our   acts 
chanty — we  will  never  falter  If  we  recall 
altemaUve  to  world  order.    We  muat 
by  the  worda  of  one  whoae  spiritual  great 
Is  the  conuncn  heritage  of  North  and  S<  uit 
"With  charity  toward  all.  with  flrmnc 
the  right  ae  Ood  gtvea  ua  to  aee  the 
let  us  strive  on    *    *    *    to  do  all  which 
achieve  and  cherlah  a  juaC  and  lasting 
among  ouraelvea  and  with  aU  nations.' 

Thtis  guided  ourselves,  we  shall  more  i 
lead  others  to  a  better  future.     From  wi 
havoc,  death,  and  destruction,  some 
nent  good  to  humanity  shaU  be  reaped, 
aa  Vlekaburg  was  a  crucible  where  dlffc 
fired  and  joined  mto  a  strong  and 
national   unity,  ao  the  last 
which  ended  with  an  Inferno  of  dcstruct 
can  be  the  start  of  a  world  union  for 

As  a  soldier  I  salute  the  memory  of  all 
fell,  during  our  years  of  internal   oonfll 
battling  for  what  they  bettered  to  be 
Whatever   their    uniform,   they   oontrlk 
to  the   America   whose  suength   and 
gteaa  hope  to  the  world.     Kven  (or 
ton's  army  the  siege  of  Vlcksbxiig  wa^  a 
ura  only  in  fleeting  sense.    Long  since  It 
beeome  a  symbol  of  American  endurance,] 
bright  chapter  tn  a  volume  of  gloeious 
tkms.     More  than  thla.  In  terma  of  hli 
It  waa  a  memorable  part  of  a  great 
formation   that  has   brought   America   to 
dsetlny   of   opportunity    and    reaponslhl 
that  InvoIvaB  all — everywhere — who  seek 
live  In  peaee.  respectful  of  their  nelghl 
righta  aa  tbey  are  Jealous  of  their  own. 
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or 

HON.  C  JASPER  BEU 

m  TBS  HOUSS  OP 

Monday.  Julf  7,  IHT 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  ^>eaker.  In  rlew  of  < 
reeent  tndlcatloo  by  Dr.  Townsend. 
he  addressed  his  followers  at  the 
Arena  here  In  Washington,  that  he 
folnff  to  join  up  with  other  left-wing 
ments  and  support  Henry  Wallace  la^ 
thlrd>party  morement.  an  arUcIe 
pearlnff  tn  one  of  the  Washingtoo  n« 
papers  a  day  or  two  aco  entitled  "I 
Hare  an  Idea."  I  think,  wfll  be  of  Intc 
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Twenty  ]rears  ago  the  public  was  just 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  utility  stoclcs  were 
of  questionable  vahie  because  utility  ae- 
counts  were  so  full  of  water  and  write  upa: 
because  holding  companies  were  draining  so 
much  from  operating  utilities  in  charges  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other;  and  because  the 
utilities  had  found  a  way  to  operate  In  a  no 
man's  land  between  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lation where  it  waa  Impoaalble  to  check  on 
what  they  were  doing. 

After  a  10-year  battle,  this  situation  was 
corrected.  Changes  In  the  Federal  Power  Act 
brought  about  regulation  In  the  field  beyond 
the  power  of  the  States  to  reach.  The  water 
was  wrung  out  of  company  accounts — •!,- 
350.000  worth  of  water.  And  when  It  was 
out.  financial  pages  began  bragging  about  the 
soundness  of  the  whole  procedure  and  tha 
strong  fundamental  poaltlon  of  the  utUltlsa. 

Another  act  gave  the  SBC  power  to  break 
up  great  holding  company  pyramids,  and 
the  companies  that  wept  most  bitterly  over 
their  fate  In  1936  are  more  proeperous  today 
than  ever  before. 

Government-developed  power  furnished  a 
yardstick  for  ratea  and  showed  companiea 
the  way  to  larger  profits  through  wider  mar- 
keU.  Again,  what  the  companiea  thought 
was  ruin  turned  out  to  be  rosy  prosperity. 

But  memorlea  are  short  and  greed  la 
eternal. 

The  utllltiea  are  backing  half  a  doaen  bills 
In  nil  1(11111  designed  to  put  them  bswh  wheie 
they  were  In  the  twenUes.  They  aren't  s\ig- 
geating  repeal  of  the  Water  Power  Act— Just 
amendments.  But  the  amendments,  inno- 
cent-sounding, cut  away  all  that's  Important 
In  the  act.  They  once  more  would  leave 
thlnga  up  to  the  States,  and  the  States  once 
again  would  find  themselves  groping  In  an 
Interstate  no-num's-land,  confused  and  im- 
potent. 

Other  propoaed  bills  are  planned  to  force  an 
end  to  cheap  power  ratea,  and  end  to  demon- 
stratlons  that  the  cost  of  a  project  eventu- 
ally can  be  written  off  and  cease  to  be  a 
charge  to  the  consumer,  an  end  to  the  use  of 
power  salea  as  a  meana  of  developing  the 
West. 

Hearinga  are  Iwlng  held  quietly  and  in  \m- 
seemly  haste.  It's  time  t<x  the  country  to 
take  a  long,  penetrating  look  at  the  whole 
buslnees. 

The  great  tears  being  shed  by  the  power 
men,  their  pleas  that  they  seek  only  a  chance 
to  survive,  would  be  more  impressive  If  they 
hadn't  said  it  all  before — and  If  it  were  not 
for  dally  stock-market  quoUtlons.  Taking 
the  cure  made  the  utilities  sleek  and  pros- 
perous and  was  good  for  the  national 
economy.  Congress  will  be  foolish  and  reck- 
leaa  if  It  doeen't  keep  them  that  way. 


hdependence  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  icAsascHCsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIB 
Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I 
wish  to  include  therein  the  following 
cpeech  delivered  by  me  over  radio  sta- 
tion WMEX,  Boston.  Mass..  on  Thursday 
evening.  July  3.  1947: 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, thU  U  the  night  before  the  Fourth. 

It  la  a  time  of  celebration— of  fireworks 
and  roman  candlee  and  bonflrea. 


It  U  a  night  which  belongs  to  the  youth 
of  America,  for  the  spirit  of  the  young  Is  of 
the  eeaenee  of  Independence. 

The  Joy  of  ttale  feattvel  reOsete  the  happi- 
ness of  our  forefathers  when  they  declared 
tlielr  Independence  of  foreign  rule  and  aet 
out  to  buUd,  starting  from  scratch,  the 
strongest  and  most  prosperous  nation  on 
earth. 

The  American  people  accompllahed  thla 
miracle  without  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

In  fact,  ours  Is  the  one  last  nation  on 
earth  where  liberty  la  a  reality  and  not  a 
memory. 

The  shrine  which  marka  the  beginning  at 
these  United  States  is  called  Independence 
Hall  and  It  Is  located,  fittingly  enough,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Its  cornerstone  was  laid  in  the  year  George 
Washington  waa  bom. 

Until  the  Revolution  it  aarTad  as  Pmnsyl- 
vanlas  colonial  capltcd. 

It  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress,  which.  In  the  year  1T79, 
made  Washington  Commander  In  Chief. 

In  lT7f  it  gave  birth  to  the  Declaration  oC 
Independence— one  of  the  most  inspiring 
documents  ever  written  by  man — and  the 
charter  of  our  material  and  spiritual  great- 
ness. 

Eleven  years  later,  with  Washington  pre- 
al(ttng,  the  Constitutional  Convention  gath- 
ered In  this  liaU  and  made  the  United  Statea 
a  nation. 

Since  that  time  tto»  building  baa  bem  re- 
garded with  reverence  by  all  Americans. 

The  Liberty  Bell  a^ilch  hung  in  the  old 
tower  has  become  the  symbol  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Day  in  and  day  out,  tourlata  vialt  the  hall. 

In  the  quiet  they  can  aimoet  hear  the 
voices  of  the  past,  calling  upon  the  best  In 
every  man  and  woman  for  the  buUdlng  of  a 
society  In  which  there  shall  be  no  ruling  class 
but  the  people  themselves. 

And  they  leave  tlxls  temple  of  Democracy 
with  the  feeling  that  we  must  try  to  equalize 
the  opportunltiea  and  respontlbllltles  of  in- 
dividuals, so  that  the  family  which  we  call 
the  United  States  may  develop  In  peace  and 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Visitors  from  other  coiuuies  who  travel 
across  the  great  distances  of  the  United  States 
see  a  world  in  miniature. 

From  the  Industrial  east,  acroas  the  fertile 
prairies,  over  the  vast  natural  resourced  of 
the  Mountain  States  to  the  lush  climate  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  they  meet  variety. 

And  they  are  amazed  tliat  in  this  diversifi- 
cation we  have  found  a  baalc  unity  which 
has  enabled  us  to  solve  every  crisis  in  our 
history. 

Repeatedly,  they  misunderstand  us. 

Prom  the  competitive  clamor  and  activity 
of  American  life,  which  we  report  and  debate 
without  censorship,  they  asstmte  that  we  are 
forever  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up. 

Nothing  could  be  ftuther  from  the  truth. 

Because  America  is  young  and  strong.  It 
thrives  on  doing  things. 

Sometimes  our  vigor,  needing  a  aafety  valve, 
eecapes  In  sharp  and  hasty  words  wtilch  other 
nations  misinterpret  as  signs  of  an  unbridge- 
able split  among  us. 

But  the  divisions  which  they  expect  never 
happen. 

Our  heated  disagreements  on  public  Issuea, 
are  evidence  of  abundant  energy. 

We  give  and  take,  but  we  go  forward. 

Each  man  and  woman  in  the  United  Statea 
Is  at  once  a  challenge  to  and  a  controlling 
Influence  over  his  fellow-American. 

Our  efforts  are  guided  by  compromise. 

They  are  never  dulled  by  regimentation. 

The  wide  and  tragic  gap  between  "haves" 
and  "have  nots"  which  has  torn  apart  the 
social  fabric  of  many  nations  will  never 
happen  here. 


To  a  leaser  extent  than  other  natlona  we 
have  Bitch  a  problem,  and  we  do  not  blind 
oumalvea  to  it. 

Tbere  la  no  haidaubig  of  tbe  poUtleak 
arterlea  in  America,  separating  tis  Into  etub- 
bom  and  InreconcUable  campa. 

Oppoalng  groups  strive  to  win  their  special 
objectives,  but.  in  the  long  rtin,  it  Is  puUte 
opinion  whch  decides  the  Issue 

There  is  no  room  In  our  Nation  for  govera- 
ment  by  any  one  group,  one  party,  or  one 


I  have  mentioned  the  unity  which  we 
achieve  in  time  of  war. 

Apart  frtnn  the  civil  conflict  of  the  1860'a, 
our  country  has  enjoyed  domestic  unity 
through  all  the  years  of  its  development — 
th&t  is.  until  today,  when  we  face  new  prob- 
ienu  for  which  there  Is  no  precedent  to 
guide  us. 

In  this  age  of  mass  production,  where  a 
few  nwn  control  vast  areas  of  our  economy, 
more  and  more  people  are  dependent  for 
their  livelihood  upon  deciaiona  made  by  men 
whom  they  have  never  seen  and  over  whom 
they  have  no  control. 

Behind  the  restlessness  of  our  age  and  the 
intense  aeareh  for  security  many  people  feel 
that  they  have  lost  their  Independence. 

There  are  even  a  few,  a  despairing  tew. 
who  would  sturreader  all  freedom  of  mind 
and  spirit  and  opporttmlty  In  exchange  for 
the  promise  of  material  sectulty. 

Thla  Is  a  strange  and  disturbing  trend 
which  Is  foreign  to  our  American  tradltlona. 

On  this  night  before  the  Fourth,  as  we 
pr^>are  to  ortebrate  that  independenoe  which 
our  forefathers  fought  so  hard  to  win.  it  la 
well  for  us  to  ask.  what  are  wc  doing  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  development  of  individual 
liberty,  consistent  with  the  public  welfaret 

The  men  of  1776  lived  In  a  aoolety  that  waa 
largely  agricultural. 

The  men  and  women  of  today  live  In  one 
that  is  industrial  and  complex. 

We  have  just  come  through  a  war  to  pro- 
tect otu-  independence  as  a  Nation  from  for- 
eign aggression. 

But  here  at  home,  we  are  faced  with  prob- 
lenvfs  and  tenalons  which  tmiees  we  solve 
them  in  the  American  way,  might  reatilt  in 
the  loss  of  independence  throtigh  our  own 
mistakes  and  excessea. 

Much  as  the  backgroimd  of  1947  differs 
from  iT76,  the  need  for  positive  cltizenahip 
is  the  same. 

Vision  and  courage  and  the  pioneering 
spirit  are  demanded  of  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  maintain  our  baalc  liberties,  aa  we 
adjuat  our  society  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  new  age. 

In  previous  broadcasts.  I  have  spoken  to 
you  about  various  public  Issues,  such  as  the 
reorganization  of  Congress. 

I  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
Merrimack  Valley  Authority  In  order  to  de- 
velop its  potential  energy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

I  have  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
aocial  security  to  provide  coverage  for  more 
of  our  elderly  citizens. 

I  have  brought  you  information  on  the 
problems  of  monopoly,  -  communism,  and 
bousing. 

In  Colonial  times  ours  waa  a  Nation  of 
4,000,000  people. 

Today  it  has  more  than  138,000,000  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  old  days  we  heard  much  about 
State  rights. 

Lines  were  arbltrarUy  drawn  acroM  a  map, 
theoretically  separating  some  people  from 
others. 

In  recent  times,  however,  we  have  come 
to  see  that  a  river,  for  Instance,  does  not 
begin  or  stop  at  a  State  line. 

It  drains  and  erodes  and  sometimes  floods 
vast  areas  beyond  its  visible  i>anks. 

TO  meet  the  problems  of  rivers,  and  to 
Qtllize  them  more  completely  In  the  public 
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flf  tha  Uaitad  Sutw  apprt- 

In^lopandauea  baeauM  they  have  aaaa 

of  thoM  who  loat  It. 

ea  they  wonder  If  we  take  theM 

foe  grantad. 

know  that  freadon  moat  be  fought 

at  hooM  during  peece  m  wall  m  war. 

doM  not  ctaad  still. 

dynamle,  and  there  la  alwaya  tha 

that   the   llbertlM  which   our  fore- 

roa.  and  lucceedlng  generations  hare 

preaerre.  may  slip  away  If  we  alt 

fall  to  participate  la  the  naaklng 

QoTcr  nment. 

the  great  aacrtflcM  which  the  vet- 
called  upon  to  make,  while  the 
population  WM  called  upon  to  glTe 
the  Congreea  haa  triad  to  narrow  the 
by   generoxxsly   prorldlng   educa- 
tralnlng.  and  many  other  benaflta 
tz-scnrlce  men  and  wooien. 
wa  Its  them  to  catch  up  In  terms  of 
Ivlng  with  the  yean  they  have  lost. 
haste  to  help  our  Teterana.  on  a  scale 
Uifore    attempted,    certain    obataclM 
bo^nd  to  arlaa. 

theae  oonoaraad  tte  Araad  ForoM 

of  1946. 

provided  for  paynMnt  to  falsi  ana 

furlc^ugh  time  coming  to  them,  at  the  rato 

for  each  nM»th  of  esrrloe.  which 

veterans,  partlctilarly  thoM  overaeaa, 

have  a  chance  to  enjoy  In  actual 

off  from  their  military  dutlea. 

paid  for  onuaed  leave,  ao  thla 

eortaeted  a  long-aundlng  dlacrlmlna- 


Job 


o:  theae 
A<t 
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than  pay  the  men  off  In  cash,  which 
Insult  In  a  huge  outlay   which  the 
aalffht  apand  Immarttataly,  thua  oon- 
to  tafia ttonary  laaMiiiM.  a  corn- 
worked  out. 
were  piUd  In  cash  up  to  tha  first 
amount  due 

remainder,  they  were  Issued  ter- 
Mave  bonds  bearing  aVs  percent  In- 
aad  maturtaff  •  years  from  date  of 


tie 


Bzcep^  whan  oaad  m  prvnium  paymaata 
with  the  conversion  of  their 
1  lie  Insurance,  theee  bonds  could  not 
be  put   Eo  uaa  for  any  pracUc&l  purpoaea. 

This  uorkad  a  hardship  on  many  vetarmns 
who  ne^dsd  tha  oioney  and  not  a 
%a  pay. 


Aa  of  June  1«.  IMT,  the  Treaaory  bad 
more  than  tljUOjKOjOOO  worth  of 
bonds. 

This  la  a  part  of  th*  nattosuU  datot. 

Caahlng  them  now.  wUl  ladnoa  th* 
that  much. 

Furthermcr*.  tha  Oovammant  would 
a  coaatdarahia  aanvat  In  intaraat. 

Tf  Prealdent  has  stated  that  thera 
b*  suAelaat  laeonM  during  the  flaeal 
loat  ended,  to  apply  to  a  reduction  of 
public  debt. 

I  know  of  BO  bettor  way  to 
this  purpoM  than  to  pay  otf  thla  oblL 
to  the  veterans. 

Aad  ao  I  am  plaaaad.  at  thla  broadcast, 
brtag  good  aewB  to  onr  < 


Tour  tenalaal-laave  bonds  Are  golag  tn  I 
paid  off  la  oaah. 

The  MnUment  la  OongreM  la  la  favor 
a«eh  enabling  laglaUtloa  and  It  will 
fact  within  a  autter  of  daya. 

On   thla  Bight  bafor*  tha  fourth, 
thla  young  NaUon  of  ours  with  yonthful 
thuslaam  celebratM  the  Indapondaa 
hM  ataea  inspired  our  great  progrsM.  It 
wall  for  ua  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
founding  fathers,  but  to  the  sons  of 
spint.  the  veterans  of  today,  who  have 
served  our  freedom. 

In  peace  m  tn  war  they  wUl  protect 
RaUon  from  the  tyranny  of  power  In 
form. 

As  Praaklln  D.  RooMvelt  said,  and  I 
"Dnnoeracy  can  thrive  only  when  It 
the  devotion  of  tboae  whom  Unnnin 
the  t™— r^  paople.     Democracy  can 
that  davntton  only  when  It  adequately 
spects  their  dignity  by  so  ordering 
M   to   assure   to   th*   msssM   of    men 
women    reasonable   semrlty   and    hope 
themaelvea  and  for  their  children. ~ 

Oar  veterans  know  the  devotion  of 
who  work  together  for  a  common  cause. 

The  patrlou  of  1776  won  for  ua  the 
of  Rlghta. 

The  veterans  of  1M7  wlU  lead  In  tha  1 
gla  to  win  economic  jaatle*. 

Th*  netghborllncM  that  ualtM  Indli 
men  of  good  arlll  must  extend  to  the 
within  our  Nation  and  unite  them  In  un< 
standing  and  cooperation. 

Thla  Is  the  goal  which  all  freemen 
working  for. 

With  God's  help  we  ahaU  reach  It. 


CkMC  Lesser  of  Two  E?ib  ii] 
ApproTiBf  1^  Rent  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  mw  Toaa 

m  TEM  HOUSK  OF  BXPHXSmTAI 

Monday.  Jnlw  7.  1947 

Mr.    ROONET.    Mr.   Speaker. 
permission  granted  me  earlier  today^j 
include  the  following  edltoilal  publ 
In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Tuesday. 
1. 1M7.  with  regard  to  the  rent  decont 
bUl  which  this  Republican  Congress  hj 
legislated  and  which  today  is  cat 
pandemonium  throughout  the  count 


Of  TWO  kvna  or. 

BOX 


rmxmjai  cat 

APraovxsfa 

Prealdant  Truman  had  no  alternatlva' 
approval  of  the  rent-control -extension 
which  became  law  yesterday.     Existing 
stralnts  ended  at  midnight,    llxe 
was  accordingly  placed  In  the  poaltlOQ 
choosing  the  Icaaer  of  two  evlla. 
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|H.  Mr.  Spenker. 
in  Los  Angeles  and 
a  population  of 
a  few  short  years 
ity  it  is  and  wtAt  a 

irge  of  people  r'rom 

iStates  and  frori  all 

who  c&me  to  Los 

le  Angels,  following 

ly  thousands  (»me 

ild  enough  hemes. 

Id  other  faclllUes  to 

lem. 

Torld  Wfir  II.  many 
le  to  juild  aircraft 
[petroleum,  to  make 
rubber  tires,  to  re- 
le  steel,  and  to  pro- 
kinds  to  help  win 

len  came  to  Los 
tor  service  In  all 
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id  it  Is  freely  pre- 
one  of  the  greitest 
the  world. 
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Here  is  an  Associated  Press  story  writ- 
ten by  Hal  Boyle  about  present-day  Loo 
Angeles: 

This  Is  a  big  tomboy  town  still  able  to 
laugh  at  itself. 

What  other  world  city  can?  London  is 
too  sedate,  Toklo — or  what  is  left  of  it — ^Is  too 
serious.  80  Is  Moscow.  Paris  has  drclM  un- 
der her  eyM.  New  Tork  is  getting  them— a 
flip  femme  with  a  middle-aged  wisecrack. 

San  Prandaoo,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Or- 
laana— they  are  full  blown  ladlM  who  like 
their  fun.  but  don't  go  In  for  kidding.  Chi- 
cago Is  a  prosperous  beef  salwman  bellowing 
self -confidently  on  the  country's  windy  ctom- 


Bot  Los  AngelM.  well,  she's  Just  a  big 
sprawling  gal  beginning  to  gst  her  (urvaa— 
an  adolsaoaat  with  tfas  promise  of  1  dear- 
skinned  beauty  showing  through  bar  plm- 
plM.  And.  of  course,  some  of  the  older 
women — the  other  cities— think  she's  putting 
on  the  lipstick  too  soon.  They  know  she's 
competition. 

She  hM  grown  so  fMt  she  doesnt  quite 
know  what  to  do  with  herMlf .  She's  all  arms 
and  legs  and  no  direction,  and  where  shell 
stretch  next  Is  anybody's  guess.  She  wears 
smaller  diamond  and  rhlneetone  communi- 
ties like  a  gawky  schoolgirl  with  a  charm 
bracelet. 

She  Is  capricious,  lusty,  and  Immature,  and 
no  other  civic  youngster  In  our  time  hM  held 
out  such  gargantuan  promise  for  good  or  bad. 

Ths  sun  shines  vitamins  and  languor  on 
her  all  year  round,  and  she  Is  Mediterranean 
In  her  extremes — bone  poor  and  Croesus  rich. 
She  Is  the  tomb  of  at  least  three  civilizations, 
and  the  womb  for  every  creed  and  political 
belief  that  men  put  faith  In. 

Los  AngelM  is  a  new  battleground  between 
people  who  think  this  Is  the  bMt  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds,  and  other  people  who  concede 
the  world  may  be  round — but  are  sure  that 
It  Is  never  square  to  them. 

L06  Angeles  Is  one  of  the  last  American 
frontiers — urban  rather  than  rural — for  the 
latter-day  Daniel  BoonM  who  travel  in  search 
of  grMner  paaturM  In  JaloplM  Instead  of 
afoot. 

Los  Angeles  Is  a  mixing  bowl  for  many 
races — that  show  no  signs  of  melting  imtll 
the  temperature  cools. 

Loe  Angeles  Is  a  place  where  the  horse  Is 
more  of  a  sign  of  affluence  than  the  motor 
car.  A  beggar  needs  a  car  here  to  get  from 
his  room  to  the  place  where  he  holds  out 
his  hand  for  a  living. 

Loe  AngelM  is  the  world  film  capital,  spin- 
ning artistic  cotton  candy  29  days  out  of 
the  month  and  on  the  thirtieth  a  web  of 
Shakespearean  grandeiir. 

Loe  Angeles  Is  the  one  city  left  on '  the 
globe  where  every  fool,  crackpot,  cany,  and 
zealot  can  have  a  hearing  and  And  a  fol- 
lowing. The  hospitable  slogan:  "We've  got 
•em  aU." 

Los  AngelM  Is  the  vatidevllle  hMven  where 
42d  and  Broadway  went  to  when  It  died. 
Out  here  they  renamed  It  "Hollywood  and 
Vine." 

Los  AngelM  Imports  pe(4>le  and  water  and 
exports  canned  entertainment  and  alrplanM. 

Loa  AngelM  changes  so  fMt  that  a  man 
going  up  life's  escalator  here  can  shake  hands 
with  himself  going  down. 

Loe  Angeles  Is  where  old  settlers  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  up  a  converMtlon  with 
newcomers  who  park  an  astrology  magadne 
In  their  library  next  to  a  first  edition  of 
Milton. 

Loe  AngelM  is  so  full  of  outlanders  that 
when  you  meet  a  native  son  you  lift  your 
eyebrows.  It's  like  New  York— you  never 
think  of  anybody  ever  really  being  bom  here. 

She's  a  aort  at  municipal  Texas — ^Loa  An- 
geles is — girdled  by  mountain,  desert,  and 
sea.  She's  America's  last  civic  tomboy,  and 
about  all  you  can  be  sure  about  her  is — she's 


here  to  stay, 
be  her  bMU. 


And  she  expects  the  world  to 


Jews  in  AfBericaB  Wart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKw  Toex 

IN  THI  HOUei  or  RSPRBBINTATrVIS 

Monday.  July  7,  1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remprks.  I  am  In- 
serting an  excellent  review  on  the  book 
Jews  In  American  Wars,  by  Leon  Dick, 
editor  of  the  Uptown  Observer,  a  com- 
munity newspaper  in  my  district. 
jxws  m  AinaicAK  w*ia,  a  moiiLT  mroaxA- 

TTVE  aOOK 

(By  J.  Oeorge  Friedman  and  Louis  A.  Palk, 
149  pp.    New  JerMy:  The  Terminal  PreH) 

As  a  documentary  and  statlsttcai  account 
of  the  part  the  Jews  have  played  In  the  mak- 
ing of  and  fighting  for  the  United  states  of 
America,  this  book  servM  to  contradict  ad- 
verse propaganda.  It  Is  enlightening  to  real- 
ize how  deep  are  the  roots  of  his  forefathers. 

The  detailed  account  of  Jewish-American- 
ism from  the  tim'^  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  present  Is  s  testimonial  of 
great  faith  and  the  authors  apply  them- 
selves to  this  task,  but  with  a  th(»-cugh  un- 
derstanding. 

While  the  authors'  approach  Is  and  must, 
of  Its  nature,  be  factual,  it  posseMM  an  in- 
trigtie  which  carrlM  the  rMder  from  one  ab- 
sorbing chapter  to  the  next. 

Messrs.  Friedman  and  Falk  have  divided 
their  book  Into  nine  logical  chapters;  from 
the  time  of  the  American  Colonies,  which 
they  BO  aptly  titled  "A  New  Nation  Is  Bom," 
to  chapter  nine,  "The  Oenoals  and  the 
Admlraft." 

Each  chapter,  in  ItMlf ,  embraces  a  deflnlto 
period  of  American  history  In  progreeslon 
and  glvM  a  thorough  report  of  tfa<!  contri- 
butions by  Jews  In  behalf  of  Americanism. 

For  example,  It  I9  an  exciting  revelation  to 
know  that  there  wm  a  Jew  who  s&t  at  Uie 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
one.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  part  played  by  Jews  In  the  lollowlng 
three  decades  is  fully  explained  In  chapter  2, 
The  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

During  this  period,  the  yotmg  Nation  un- 
derwent grMt  changes.  Agrlcultuj-e,  trade, 
and  Ind'-.  try  developed  and  prospered,  and 
America!  merchant  ships  made  their  bid  for 
world  commerce. 

When  Trlpolltanlan  plratM  tried  to  en- 
force levies  on  American  commerce,  an 
American  expedition  Into  Tripoli  harbor  was 
planned  and  executed.  One  of  the  10  seamen 
volunteering  for  the  suicidal  task  aboard  the 
American  frlgatM  Nautilus  and  Constitution 
was  Midshipman  Joseph  Isreal. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  Haym  M.  Salomon,  son 
of  the  renowned  Haym  Salomon,  was  captain 
of  the  Tenth  Brigade.  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth   Regiment. 

The  roll  call  of  Jews  In  the  Mrvlce  of  otir 
country  at  even  so  early  a  period  In  our  his- 
tory numbers  In  the  thousands.  From  Com- 
modore Uriah  P.  Levy,  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular flgurM  in  American  naval  history,  to 
the  late  MaJ.  Oen.  Maurice  Rom,  of  World 
War  II,  an  outstanding  field  commander, 
the  list  of  military  men  of  Jewish  faith  Is 
both  enlightening  and  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. 

The  remarkable  slmUarlty  of  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtM  m  compared  with  this 
documentary  \m  amazing.  It  provM  con- 
clusively and  without  a  doubt  that  the  Jaw 


hM  dedicated  hlmMlf  to  the  service  of  hla 
country  since  the  first  oolonlal  forcM  waca 
aatabllshad. 

There  are  a  numbar  of  Interaatlng  lattaca, 
poetry,  and  summaUons  in  this  volume: 
Among  them  a  letur  from  the  lato  nanklln 
Delano  RooMvelt  to  the  Jewlah  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  StatM;  The  Fighting  Jew,  a 
poem  by  the  late  Damon  Runyon;  and  sum- 
mations of  both  World  War  statutlcal 
records. 


Address  of  Hon.  Jaaos  H.  Fay 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NTw  Toaa 

IN  THS  HOUSI  OF  REPRBKNTATIVB 

Monday,  July  7.  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcoid.  X 
would  like  to  Include  therein  an  address 
made  by  my  friend  and  our  former  col- 
league, James  H.  Fay,  who  served  In  the 
Seventy-sixth  and  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gresses. 

Congressman  Fay  addressed  a  Joint 
communion  bretUcfast  of  the  General 
Duffy  Post.  American  Legion,  which  he 
founded,  and  the  Denis  Metcalfe  Post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  Sunday. 
May  25  last. 

These  two  posts  are  located  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  ret)resent 
in  Congress. 

Jim  Fay  served  with  honor  In  the 
Fighting  Irish  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  in 
World  War  I.  He  bears  the  wounds  of 
battle  sustained  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  has  always  been  a  great  champion 
of  veterans  and  their  families. 

The  address  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Father  Larsea. 
commanders  of  the  General  Duffy  Poat, 
American  Legion,  and  the  Denis  Metcalfe 
Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  fellow  Com- 
radM,  ladlM  and  gentlemen. 

Once  again  we  meet  at  our  anntial  com- 
munion breakfast  to  pay  our  rMpects  to 
our  dead  comradM  in  arms  who  gave  their 
lives  that  our  Nation  might  survive,  not  for 
one  creed  or  race,  but  for  Amerlcaxu  all. 

Today,  as  last  year,  we  are  Joined  by  our 
comradM  of  World  War  II,  all  in  a  common 
bond  and  a  solemn  resolution  that  war  shall 
never  come  to  our  shores  again. 

We  must  not  forget  the  men  who  suffer 
the  pains  of  war  for  they  are  a  Uvlng  ex- 
ample of  the  ravagM  of  war.  It  wm  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  I  Introduced  a 
bill  in  CongreM  early  In  1943  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  $6,000,000  hospital  and  out- 
patient department  Immediately  adjacent  to 
Bellevue  Hospital.  I  then  pointed  out  that 
skUled  svu-geons  and  physicians  of  Bellevue 
give  their  services  free  to  our  residents  and 
they  certainly  would  do  the  same  for  our 
woiuded  and  sick  comradM.  I  am  sorry 
that  they  did  not  act  upon  my  bill  then, 
becauM  now  thert  would  be  erected  this 
gTMt  Institution.  However,  I  hsve  been 
Informed  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  their  own  program  have  acquired  the 
property  on  First  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth 
Street  and  very  shortly  work  wiU  be  c<»n- 
menced  for  a  veterans'  hospital. 

It  WM  in  the  Mme  year  1943  that  Com> 
mander  Naftallson  did  aU  the  reaearch  work 
for  me  In  the  introduction  of  a  blU  for  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet  poat  for  veterana. 
Up  to  the  preaent,  no  action  hM  bean  takaa 
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IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAJtaAS 
Of  THJ|  aSNATI  OF  THS  UNTTID  STATSS 

f.  Julw  I  ii€vi*iativ€  day  0/ 
MomdoM.  JMlw  7) ,  1947 

CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  send 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  conaent 

printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

an  excerpt  of  a  statement  by 
N.  Howard,  of  Washington, 
>efore  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
Committee, 
subject  matter  mentioned  in  this 

has  to  do  with  a  proposal  to  tax 
advertising   for   the   support  of 
clinics. 

being  no  objection,  the  state* 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
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Mr.  ^halrman  and  gentlemen  of  the  oan- 
mlttee,  my  name  is  Qlnton  N.  Howard.  |wa- 
sral   sfpsrlntandant   at   the  Xntematloaal 
Federation.  Ineorpocated  1M6.  and 
of  lu  oOk^al  pobUeatteB. 
hMrdquarters  In  Washington 
federation  wlahee  to  go  on  reeord  as 
tha  ssUbllshment  of  clinics  for  the 
of  alcoholic  addicts.    In  sup- 
8.  m  we  wish  to  propoee  an 

tunda  for  the  malntenaneo 


Into 
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on  IIM  Oappw  MU.  ■.  MB,  on  Tusoday. 
IS.  IMT. 

Iff  »*Ti  TO  Aavnnaa 

Th«  purpoaa  of  all  aitartlaing  u  to 
onaao  ths  sals  of  tb«  aeaMMdity.  and 
IHpwf  Ira^a  itMiBlMi  tbla  itupondoua 
paid  10  tiM  aowapaport  as  a  good  invf 
manl.    It  would  b«  prapostarous  to  •T 
that  ttoe,000,000  spent  In  advertlalag 
commodity  did  not  inorsase  lU  sals. 
Utularly  in  a  commodity  whidi  «fa( 
■orbid  sppctlts  upon  what  It  fMdi. 
Itons  in  fiooaa  pffoAls,  snd  oountlsas 
tunso  have  baaa  Mads  in  advsrtialai 
ebswing  gum  to  bser  and  rum. 

That  the  dally  paptrs  la  Waahlngton 
their  ihara  to  svidsnood  by  tho  aMap  bf 
oC  liquor  ada  which  we  have  oa  fUs  at 
baadqtiartsrs.    Lst  ms  give  you  a  (cw 
cent  examples.    The  Washington  Post  ' 
slngls  Issus  had  SI  columns  of  liquor 
vsrtlslng.  and  in  a  pre-Chriatmas  iscud] 
bad  61  columns  of  liquor  ads,  mors  ttf 
all  the  department  storee  put  together., 

By  contrast  the  Hew  York  Times  In 
sdltlon  double  In  slse  had  only  14  coli 
on  the  same  date,  while  the  papers 
Ushed   by  the  Gannett   string   of   21 
papers   with   a   total   circulation  of   n4 
14)00.000  do  not  publish  any  liquor 
tlsements  and  never  have. 

There  are  today  8  magazines  with  1. 
or  more  drcxilatlon.  4  with  between 
and  1.000,000  circulation  each.  24  with 
than  100.000  and  less  than  SOOjOOO.  andj 
smaller  magadnee  that  accept  no  alcoh< 
bevsmfs  advertlalng.   The  total  circulatlc 
thsaa  magaslnoB   to   more    than    43 .704  J 
The  Reader's  Dlgsst.  with  10.000,000  clrt 
t!on,  accepts  no  liquor  advertisements. 

Then   there  are  the  Curtis  publlcat 
Country  Oentleman.  Ladlea'  Home  Jot 
Saturday  Evening  Poet,  and  Holiday. 
10.800.000  giiarantaed  circulation  and  noj 
coholic- beverage  advartlalng.    The  Readf^ 
Digest,   with    10.000,000  drculstlon    and 
liquor  advertising.  Isads  the  lUt. 

There  are  00  leading  farm  papers.  2 
1.000.000  circulation  each  and  18  with 
than  100,000  circulation,  ranging  up  to !  ' 
circulation,  that  take  no  aloohollc-t 
advertising,  exclusive  of  the  Country 
man.  with  a.aoo.000  circulation.  Uated 
Iha  Curtta  putmcatlons. 

ROHaaABi.1  MM*  now 

The  followtng  metropolitan  dallies 
no  aloQhoUc-bevcrage  adverUslng: 

Gnara* 

(if 

Chicago  Dally  News 

Christian  Science  Monitor  (Maa- 
saehuaetta) IM.j 

Doeeret  News,  the  (Salt  Lake  City) .        41. j 

Dee  Molnee  Register  and  Tribune 
(momtng.  evening,  and  Sunday 
eomblned) 83t,] 

Rarrlstmrg  News  and  Patriot  (com- 
bined)  - M.' 

Kansaa  City  (Mo.)  Tlmss  snd  Star 
(morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
coabtned) 1. 

Mlnneapoba  Trlbtroe.  Star,  and 
T\mea  (mcmlng.  evening,  and 
Sunday  eoanblned) 

South  Band  TVlbune  (evening  and 
Sunday  combined) 11 

Topeka  Capital  (daUy  and  Bun- 
day) 11 

The  Gannett  chain  of  S6  dally 
and  Sunday  papers  In  19  dtlea 
at  New  Tork.  Ooonectleut,  New 
Jeraey.  and  nilnola. 

In  addMoa  than  ara  at  least  I80 
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never  was  permltiad  anywhere  In  this  coun- 
try In  the  old  saloon  days  that  brought 
about  prohibition.  Window  displays  ars  an 
important  (actor  In  increasing  sulss.  as  the 
crowds  ogling  these  whlvky  windows  indicate. 

NoocN  rra  ow  1  manoman 
if  prohibition  comes  back,  aa  to  bow  indl* 
eatad  by  the  vast  increase  lu  dry  tsrrltory  all 
otar  the  eountry,  including  Kentueky.  where, 
deaplta  Its  TO  dtotlllertea  siut  9  breweries,  93 
of  lu  190  counties  have  voted  out  the  eale  of 
whUky,  wine,  and  beer,  with  the  reet  soon  to 
follow,  and  If  prohibition  comes  back,  the 
liquor  men  will  have  only  themaeivee  to 
blame. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  campaigned  In  nearby 
every  county  In  the  Blue  Grass  Stste  with 
Col  George  W.  Bain,  of  Lexington,  known  as 
the  Bllver-tongued  orator  of  Kentueky.  We 
began  the  campaign  at  Paris,  the  capital  of 
Bourbon  County,  the  home  or  that  famoui 
brand  of  whleky.  Night  after  night  Colonel 
Bain  won  hto  nudlence  with  the  slogan, 
"Kentucky.  Kentucky,  the  State  where  I  was 
bom:  where  the  corn  is  full  of  kemeU  and 
the  colonels  full  of  com." 

Should  Colonel  Bain  return  to  Kentucky 
now.  he  would  add  to  that  slogan  an  amend- 
ment; 

"Where  the  distillery  on  the  hillside  now  to 

stUl. 
And  the  men  they  take  their  tipple  from  the 

ripple  of  the  rill. 
And  the  boys  they  come  home  sober,  and  the 

mothers  do  not  cry. 
Glory,  hallelujah.  Kentucky's  going  dryl" 


Address   by   Hon.   Alexander   Wiley,  of 
Wiscofltin,  Before  Townsend  G>nYen- 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  vnscoNsiM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  7).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Townsend 
National  Convention  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  June  28.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Hops  akd  Sacuarrr  roa  AicxaicA's  Aoo 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  notice  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  from 
a  manuscript.  I  ani  not  like  the  mlntoter 
who.  when  he  roee  to  speak,  said : 

•Friends,  I  regret  that  I  left  the  copy  of 
my  sermon  at  home.  So,  today,  I  will  have 
to  use  the  words  that  God  puts  in  my  mouth, 
but  next  time,  I  hope  to  do  better." 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  folks  today.  Including  so  many  friends 
from  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  Thto  as- 
sembly reminds  me  of  a  prevloiu  occasion 
when  I  addressed  s  Townsend  group  In  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 

You  have  assembled  here  today  In  sn  hour 
of  htotory  when  we  should  all  pause  and  take 
stock  of  our  blessings  and  ahotild  evaltute 
our  challenges  of  the  future. 

I  am  sure  that  you  men  and  wranen  have 
come  from  many  dtotant  places  In  order  that 
you  might.  In  thto  beautiful  Capital  City, 
"charge  your  aouto  anew"  with  the  love  of 
country  and  the  love  of  prlaclples  which 
have  made  her  graat.    I  know  that  each  one 


of  you  who  has  performed  a  lifetime  of  work 
In  thto  blessed  land  to  grateful  for  the  bleas- 
ing  of  being  an  American.  At  the  same  time, 
you  recogniu  that  we  have  many  ptoblama, 
which  we  roust  mt  t  head-on  with  adequacy, 
and  one  of  those  \  >bteins  U.  of  course,  sacu- 
rlty  for  America'^  old  folks  la  these  Infla- 
tionary times. 

oi«  rouiv  aaaroNatatLiTT 
You  end  I  know  that  the  elderly  rolks  of 
America,  who  heve  eeen  America's  wonderful 
growth  during  their  lifetimes,  are  guardlani 
of  our  precious  freedom,  liie  flpg  that 
floau  so  near  u*  Ml  today  reminds  ui  that 
we  but  recently  crUibrated  ring  Day  I  re- 
member tbst  many  years  ago  one  of  my 
youngsters  taught  me  a  lesson  on  thn  mann- 
ing of  the  flflg.  She  cnme  home  one  dmy  from 
school  and  said,  and  her  words  mnde  me 
bless  her  teacher.  "Mommy  and  dad<ly,  this 
fiag  la  you  and  me  and  grandpa  and  grand- 
ma and  all  of  us." 

otnt  riAO 

I  was  deeply  thrilled  by  the  wcnderful 
lesson  which  thto  child  had  learned.  So,  too, 
thto  fiag  here  to  you  and  I— snd  all  the  eld- 
erly folks  of  Amerlcs  snd  young  folks  of 
America,  and  the  generatlotu  yet  unborn. 
It  to  what  you  and  I  chooae  to  make  It  now 
and  what  they  will  make  It  In  the  future. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  my  ple€.sure  to 
deliver  a  flag-day  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  meaning  of  the  flag  In  thto 
atomic  age.  I  stressed  the  fact  thst  we  here 
cm  thto  continent  are  more  blessed  than  any- 
where else  on  earth,  that  the  IxMsb  released 
at  Hiroshima  has  ushered  in  a  new  age — the 
atomic  age.  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  been 
raised  to  leadership  of  all  nations  of  earth, 
and  with  the  leadership,  has  come  responsl- 
billties  to  our  own  citizens  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world.  I  pointed  out  that  ours 
was  the  function  of  good  samarltan  to  help 
the  war-weary,  the  \  ar-ravaged,  the  htmgry, 
and  the  diseased  abroad,  so  that  they  could 
become  ccunpetent  to  help  themselves  again. 

OUK    DOUESTIC     HESPONStBILITT 

But  you  and  I  remember  the  fact  that,  as 
St.  Paul  sald: 

"If  any  provide  not  for  hto  own.  and  esi>e- 
clally  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  to  worse  then  an  in- 
fidel. 

That  means  that  we  mtist  be  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  our  own  citizens,  too,  and.  In 
particular,  to  the  needs  of  our  old  folks— 
those  living  on  Inadequate  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, while  the  cost  of  living  Is  rtoing. 

wosLo  otrrLOOK 

Yes,  ss  we  look  abroad  for  a  moment  be- 
fore returning  to  our  domestic  Issues  of  to- 
day, the  world  has  indeed  been  contracted 
in  thto  technological  age.  Jet  planes,  guided 
mlBsiles,  and  atomic  weapons  have  made  the 
earth  very  small.  As  one  sclenttot  said  to 
me  not  long  ago.  however,  "We  are  atlll  only 
touching  the  hem  of  a  new  world  of  amaz- 
ing discoveries  which  are  to  be  ours." 

As  we  scan  the  globe  today,  we  realise  that 
war  has  not  brought  peace,  but  has  brought 
only  new  and  difficult  problems.  We  are  In 
a  position  today  where  we  must  be  adequate 
to  our  international  challenges.  There  are 
tremendous  differences  between  oiu^selves 
and  the  other  leading  power  on  earth  today — 
the  Soviet  Union — p<Hltlcal,  economic,  aoclal, 
racial,  spiritual,  htotorlcal  differences,  mak- 
ing for  a  vast  gulf  between  our  way  of  think- 
ing and  Russia's  way. 

But  I  say  that  In  spite  of  these  differ- 
ences I  have  faith  that  we  can  make  the 
United  Nations  succeed.  I  have  faith  that 
if  we  can  live  the  lives  that  we  should  In 
thto  land,  we  wUl  be  holding  up  a  standard 
"to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  may 
repair."  But  we  must  be  ever  vigilant. 
We  mttot  remember  that  "Btoixal  vlgllanoe 
to  the  price  of  liberty."  We  cannot  faU 
asleep  to  the  foreign  realities  as  they  cxlat. 
We  mus-  ezarctoa  kaan  judgment  in  con- 


diwt  batwaan  ouraelvea  and  foreign 
tlone,  but  wa  must  have  that  faith  that 
"moves  mountains,"  that  ttoa  differaneaa 
betwaen  us  can  be  raeolved  paaceftilly.  It 
to  my  prayer  that  reason  and  Judgaaant 
will  ba  bora  anew  so  that  iheaa  differanow 
to  wbiob  I  have  referred  will  ba  inmad 
out.  You  ladtea  and  gentlemen  have  aaan 
many  wars  In  your  lifetime.  You  want  no 
war  In  the  future  for  yourealvei  or  your 
Gblldreu. 

TM8  TOONO  routa  maa 
I  am  happy  to  speak  to  you  msny  young 
folks  You  and  I  know  that  It  to  not  the 
gray  of  the  hair  that  makee  for  nfe,  It 
u  the  condition  of  the  heart:  or.  ae  tha 
puet  puts  It; 

"Age  U  a  quality  of  mind: 
If  you  have  left  your  dreams  bahlad. 

If  hope  to  eold. 
If  you  no  longer  look  ahead. 
If  your  ambitions'  ftras  are  dead<~ 
Then  you  are  old. 

"But  if  from  life  you  take  the  beet, 
And  If  m  life  you  keep  the  Jest. 

If  love  you  hold: 
No  matter  how  the  years  go  by. 
No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly — 

You  are  not  old." 

Yes;  age  does  not  depend  upon  yaara. 
Some  fc^ks  never  grow  old.  As  I  look 
around  me.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  learned 
the  art  of  growing  old  gracefully  and  hap- 
pily. You  know  It  has  been  said  that  no 
one  grows  old  who  can  keep  "the  heart  of 
a  child."  and  perhaps  you  recall  that  the 
ladies  of  Greece  counted  their  age  from 
the  date  of  their  marriage  rather  than  from 
the  date  of  their  birth. 

spnrr  or  mah 
Tlie  spirit  of  man.  In  contrast  to  the  body 
of  man.  to  eternal.  Tlie  spirit  of  man  knows 
none  of  the  limitations  which  m<M'tal  think- 
ing is  prone  to  talk  so  much  about.  80  long 
as  you  and  I  keep  active  in  thought,  ao  long 
as  we  are  always  ready  to  adopt  new  Ideas. 
to  get  rid  of  sjrnthetlc  thinking,  of  foggy 
thoughts,  so  long  as  we  are  dissattofied  with 
the  wrong  and  content  only  with  the  right, 
so  long  as  we  enjoy  the  art  of  realizing  the 
best  that  to  around  us  and  within  us.  Just 
so  long  will  we  advance  to  evn  new  horlcons 
and  be  forever  young. 

OtTS  PROBI.ni   HXU  TODAT 

My  friends.  I  have  touched  on  the  foreign 
situation  and  on  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
problem  because  I  know  these  matters  ars 
close  to  your  hearts.  Now.  let  us  turn  to  the 
direct  problems  of  om-  old  folks. 

I  want  to  address  you  very  briefiy  on  thto 
matter  which  has  had  my  serious  considera- 
tion ever  since  I  came  to  Congress.  It  re- 
Istes  to  compensation  for  lives  well  spent. 
Yes.  It  to  the  subject  of  security  for  those 
citizens  who  have  lived  their  lives  In  a  ecm- 
structlve  fashion  for  the  Republic,  and  have 
contributed  to  lu  maintenance  and  building 
up.  I  am  speaking  cf  you  elderly  folks  who 
have  worked  for  America  and  have  faith  In 
the  future  of  America,  in  its  free  political 
system.  Its  private  economic  system.  I  am 
speaking  of  those  who  want  their  children 
and  their  children's  chlldrm  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of 
the  brave. 

MT  raxviotm  dtokts  roa  olo-aob  aactjairr 

Almost  8  years  ago,  In  1939,  with  regard  to 
the  Townsend  bill,  I  stated  In  the  Senate, 
"I  would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  145.  which  provides  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Coo- 
greas  the  'certain'  right  to  levy  tascea  for 
old-age  pensions.  Thare  are  those  who  dMm 
Congreas  has  that  right.  Thare  are  tbooe 
who  say  Congress  has  not  that  right.  If 
thto  Joint  resoltitlon.  amending  tha  Cooatltu- 
tlon.  were  submlttad  to  ths  people.  It  would 
enable  the  people  to  decide  wbatbor  tbaj 
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you  might,  in  this  beautiful  Capital  City, 
"charge  your  aouls  anew"  with  the  lore  ot 
country  and  the  lore  of  principles  which 
have  made  her  fr««t.    I  know  that  each  one 


We  must  remember  that  "Eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty."  We  cannot  (all 
asleep  to  ths  foreign  realities  as  they  exist. 
We  mus:  enrdse  kaan  jtidgme&t  In  ooax* 
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S  months  ago.  In  the  United  SUtes 
X  flilKlradand  Isnata  CoaeurreDt 
It.  which  prawldaa  for  a  14-mem- 
Oommlttec  on  Social  Security, 
prerlously  introduced  this  resolution 
but,  unfortunately.  It  had  not  been 
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latioo, 

tee  for 

have 


social -ascurtty 


zvwcrrt 


roQ  know.  H.  R.  IS  ts  now  i>endlng  be- 
Ways  and  Means  S-member 
If  ■uUliimtltii  I  believe,  bow- 
that  the  Tosramnd  bill  and  other  \t^- 
ahottld  be  rsasalgairl  to  a  special 
loetel  Security 
or  somen  of  bothi 

that  both  Chambers  shoxild  aaalgn 

ith  the  keenest  Intereet  and  the  meat 

hBikp««Bi  •■  (he  suhjaet  oC  social 

to  tlUe  psupuaed  new  enrnwitttee.  In 

tiMt  we  BSlght  assure  Justice  (or  the 

soMlolks. 

■Mibms  oC  the  Joint  Social  Security 

tee.  which  I  propoee.  should  he  men 

aware  of  the  vast  ramHI—ttn—  utf 

4oclal-eec\irlty    proWam.    They   Ocwld 

the  matter  at  haatlh  oC  elderly  folks. 

e  hoepltal  care.    They  should  con- 

too.  such  rtaUtlaa  m  the  national  m- 

at  ear  llalkm.  now  standing  at 

Xno.OOO.OOO.    Thmf  ahocdd  he  men 

that  a  pnrtlenlar  piece  of 

InTolve.  upon  doee  in> 

of  other  legislation  which 

he  carefully  borne  In  mind  In  tl 


ad4  quatf 


n 


m.  a.  t« 

Tod  and  I  know  that 

your   own  organlaatlon  baa 

what  throughout  the  years  In  order  that  tt 

he  adequate  to  the  rhanflng  saena. 

XMXXn  Ajmsxx  a  bill  — tttlad  "The 

Smployment  and  SaawHy  Inanr- 

het,"  affects  our  NatteBls  production. 

and  emptaymant  In  as  wide  and 

^  manner  m  any  single  piece  oC 

tn  the  CoBcrem  today.    l«at|  la 

the  moat  detailed  considera- 


te 


X  am  not  a  maaMbv  a<  the 

Oemmlttee.  thia  feOi  cenld  not 

come  up  within  my  own  Jurladletlesi. 

4aturaUy  I  am  fcaaaly  Intermted  In  It 

ail  other  paailaff  lagiilaiiim  eo  thia 

B.  18  would,  aa  you  know,  pro- 

adnlt  dttaen  of  the  United  Statee 


In 
snbjert.    B. 


atthe^aaf 

disablUty 

eartaln   dtlaens 


dlfferancm  of 
on  thia  bOI  and  vetatad  tegMattea. 

We  have  tn  the  United  Statee 
Bepreaentatlree  and  M  Senators. 
e€  those  men  and  wobmb  la  an  ln< 
dUNtaut  from  m»  ann*»— •  in  bad 
be  tt  ti^'n^T'^f*  adumtkmal.  social. 
religious,  or  gaoff^dUeal  background. 

The  eongrasalonal  procem  is  a 
iHtalHd  coa  in  which  bUla  ean 
to  meat  the  requlremeuta  c£ 
lalators. 

These  facta  should  be  borne  In 
you  consider  the  future  for  your  own 
tlon. 

Men  may  differ  on  legislation,  as  I 
■aid.  hut  they  cannot  differ  on  the  ot 
facts  and  reaUtlee  of  the  old  folks  di 
conditions  today. 

nuanQoiCT  or 

I   would    Uke   to   quote    briefly 
Senate  sddreee  of  April  a  on  the 
of  our  old  folks. 

"It  Is  obvloUB  that  in  these  years. 
prlcee  have  gotten  far  out  of  line 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
that  our  preesot  system  al  old  a^s  comf 
tlon.  oi  unemployment  inonranae.  of 
widows  and  orphans,  of  aid   to  the 
must    be    reevaluaud 
there  Is  any  alBflla  Imue  on  which 
can  gain  the  unyielding  admlratioa 
American  people.  It  la  on  the 
moting  the  eecurtty  of  our  dtlaena 
insecure  world,  the  leeue.  of  course, 
making  loafers  of  any  Amartcan*  buti 
ductive  workers  who  can  look  forward 
JaflaiC  rsasoDsble  sseurlty.    My  rec>  mr 
Ihm  (tor  a  Joint  ooosmlttee^  is  bui  the  j 
small  step.    Let  that  step  be  taken. 

"The  effects  ot  that  step  In  helping 
the  worry,  the  anxiety,  the  care  at 
folks   thraoglMM   the   Nation   may 
caleulahla.   M  laast.  they  wui  know 
ne^isss  la  on  tu  toee  eager  to  aapl 
whole  subject  of  social  security  with 
quate,  integrated  lesoufem    with  an 
mind,  with  a  sympathatle  heart. 

Just  this  month  I  Introduced  snot 
8.  IMS.    The  purpoee  of  this  bUI  U  to  ] 
retired     workers,     wldovrs.     and     dc 
children.  lauaHUig  old-age  and  survive 
Burance.  to  tearaaaa  their  outside  ei 
without    loalnc    ttoatr    panalons.    This 
obrloaaly  affeeta  only  one  small   pt 
social  soLUilll  Mflalatlon  and  yet.  I 
tt  would  make  for  Justice  (or  our  old  (c 


wuTu  or  ou 

We  recall  the  words  of  Robert 
"Grow  old  along  with  met 
Tha  beat  la  yet  to  be. 
Tha  last  at  life,  (or  which  the 


We  reean  the 
hie  Song  at 
grandi 


of  Walt  Whit 
he  spoke  ot 
of  oMai 
been  for 
advanced  years. 
In  our  Meeead  America,  they  have 
the  tormenu  ot  Iwssrnrlty.  the  woee  at\ 
housing,  lack  of  adequate  nourtatunent,j 
of  adoquata  aasitteal  ears  (Or  their  ail 
tiiisMii  tha  nm  Sulhw  that  thay 
eoclal  eecurtty  aid  has  vtrttmlly  laa%; 
meaning  tn  theee  Inftatlonary  times. 

Bat.  looking  upon  you  today.  I 
you  men  and  woman  are  not 
and  that  millions  of  other  Mks  of 
years   are   not  depreaaed.    Tou   know 
justice  will  be  done  for  you.    Tou  have  ; 
which,  ae  St.  Paul  ataSad.  is  tha 
of  thincB  hoped  for  and  the 
thiHiP  not  eeen."    What  you  are  he 
la  isuiBilj  for  old  folks.    That  is  ttte 
which  you  «o  not  "eee"  ao«r  eneept  la  < 
mind's  eya.  But  which  aaaoNdiy  wiu 
to  pass. 

It  Is  M  tt  I  can  almost 
the  words  hi  the  Book  ot 


leaded.  O  Ood.  forsake 
rrr  be  foraakt.i.     The 
It      i   8Utee  Is  Tiot   un- 
tie ms  of  the  Izviecanty 


IS  a  vaat  amotmt  of 
before  the  Sannte  and 
entatlvce.     Much  ot  It 
;  rtor  to  tha  stfJowB.- 
^Moa  somathaa  late 
I  a  <.ng  that  If  tt  Is 

rohlam  vili  eer- 
Ithin  the  second 

and  will  be 

:li:siow 

I  have  been  grateful 
fou  here  today.     It  hxks 
lence  which  I  will  long 

wed  the  fori  Ign  slt- 

tU  upon  the  spiritual 

re   have   consldired    the 

fr^'ka  and   ths   Icglala- 

ri      'denization   «  spon- 

Hume  of  my  own  mms 

u't:'.  carry  back  to  your 

>ri  Sections  of  your  stay 

Ik:     v  that  you  will  tn- 

ed   with  "light"  on  thU 

you    will    have    been 

3ve  of  cnir  blesfed  land. 

9o  perhaps  tssn  e»er 

It  ts  Indeed  ye*  to  be  " 


icot  ReUtions  Act — 
and  Ahswcrs 

OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iERTA.TAFT 

omo 

TEA  UNITED  STATES 

'legixlative  day  of 
\Juiy  7).  1947 

Presld«Dt.    I    ask 

It  to  have  printed  In 

the  Ricokh  a  list  of 

iwers   which   1   have 

to  the  eCfect  of  the 

It    Relations    Act    of 

objection,  the  Ques- 
were  orderel  to  be 
)Ko,  as  follows : 
iwras   RtuiTiNo   to   ras 

3B-M«IfACntS>TT    RSLA- 

TArr.  chairman,  Oom- 
|and  Public  Welfare) 

sacPLoms 

le  that  the  act  ramoem 
^ees  previousl;/  eoeered 
Rclauons  .tct  from 
tt  iUtute? 
new  act  only  exempts 
^ee«    of    Federal    Ruaieii 
rltable   hospitals.    Aa   a 
Labor  Board  has  never 
were  engaged  in  inter- 
that    Federal    Reeerve 
by  the  ezistlai 
pubitc  emptoyassBit, 
largely  for  dai 
lis  apply  to  supervlaars? 
new  sot  foremen,  to  the 
I  given  general  managerial 
employers.  wHI  not  be 
This  waa  tha  holding 
for 
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several  years,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation believe  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Oon- 
greee  at  the  time  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed. 
They  believe  that  the  minority  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Packard  case, 
with  which  three  of  his  Supreme  Court  col- 
leagues concurred,  correctly  stated  the  law. 
The  new  act  defines  the  term  "supervisors" 
precisely,  drswlng  the  line  clearly  between 
bona  fide  representatives  of  management, 
and  the  grcup  having  negligible  supervisory 
duties  like  straw  bosses  and  set-up  men.  who 
are  left  subject  to  the  act. 

Question.  Are  professional  persons  ex- 
duded? 

Answer.  Professional  persons  employed  by 
Arms  whose  operations  affect  interstate  com- 
merce are  still  given  all  the  rights  which 
other  employees  enjoy  tmder  the  Wagner 
Act.  They  are  protected  from  being  out- 
voted by  employees  In  Industrial  units  or 
uniu  by  B  provision  which  gives  pro- 
employees  a  right  to  have  a  voting 
unit  of  their  own.  They  are  still  free  to  se- 
lect as  a  bargaining  representative,  however, 
either  a  tmlon  whoae  membership  Is  con- 
fined to  professionals  or  a  general  trade 
union. 

Question.  E>o  plant  guards  still  enjoy  the 
rights  of  employees? 

Ansvre^.  Yes.  They  were  not  exempted 
from  the  coverage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The 
only  restriction  upon  plant  guards  is  that 
the  organization  which  the  Board  may  cer- 
tify as  their  representative  shall  not  include 
persons  other  than  guards. 

Question.  What  rights  dees  an  employee 
have.  If  his  employer  discharges  him  for  be- 
longing to  a  labor  union? 

Answer.  The  same  as  today.  Either  he  or 
his  union  may  fUe  unfair  labor  practice 
charfm  under  title  I  and  obtain  an  order  of 
reinstatement  with  or  without  bac:  pay  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Board 

Question.  But  if  an  employer  told  a  dis- 
missed employee  he  was  being  dlschaiged  for 
lireaklng  one  of  the  plsnt  rules  doee  he  have 
any  leiuedv  under  the  new  act? 

Answer.  It  makes  no  difference  what  an 
employer  tells  a  dismissed  employee.  Just 
as  under  the  present  Isw.  the  employee  can 
file  an  unfair  la>K)r  practice  charge,  and  the 
Board  derides  the  real  reason  of  his  dlsmlesal. 
The  new  act  does  make  It  clear,  however,  that 
if  he  was  really  dlccbarged  for  catise,  the 
mere  fact  that  he  Is  a  union  man  and  that 
his  employer  mav  not  happen  to  like  unions 
does  not  make  him  Immune  from  all  dls- 
dpllne  or  from  discharge.  The  Board  as  to- 
day has  to  determine  the  real  reason  for  his 
discharge. 

Question.  Doee  an  employee  have  any 
rights  if  he  Is  discharged  for  not  Joining  a 
union? 

Answer.  He  would  have  the  same  rights 
(unless  there  Is  a  valid  un'.on-shop  contract 
In  effect)  that  the  union  man  would  have 
In  the  converse  of  the  situation.  The  new 
act.  like  the  Wagner  Act,  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation both  to  encourage  or  discourage  mem- 
bership In  a  labor  organization. 

Question.  Does  the  new  act  give  an  em- 
ployae  any  additional  rights? 

Answer.  Tee.  He  Is  protected  from  coer- 
cion by  labor  unions  and  their  agents.  He 
Is  protected  from  losing  his  Job  even  If  there 
Is  a  tmlon-shop  contract  If  he  Is  willing  to 
pay  union  dues.  He  Is  given  a  definite  right 
to  insist  on  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
from  any  welfare  fund  established.  He  ts 
protected  from  personal  legal  liability  for 
the  Illegal  acts  of  Isbor  organizations.  Other 
protection  Is  given  against  both  employers 
and  union  leaders. 

Question.  Against  whst  kind  of  coerdve 
conduct  by  unions  is  an  employee  protected? 

Answer.  He  Is  protected  both  agailnst  phys- 
ical and  economic  coercion.  For  example. 
In  the  at>sence  of  a  valid  compulsory  union- 
membership  contract  If  a  union  compelled 
a  man  to  Join  tt  or  to  sign  an  application 
card  by  threatening  him  with  lorn  of  his 
job.  this  would  be  economic  ooerdon.    Both 


threats  of  vlolenoe  and  threats  of  this  kind 
are  prohibited 

Question.  Does  this  cover  mass  picketing? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  will  cover  intimidating 
conduct  or  physical  force  used  by  union 
agents  on  s  picketing  line  to  prevent  a  man 
from  going  to  work. 

Question.  What  Is  an  employee's  remedy 
imder  those  circumstances? 

Answer.  Tlie  employee  could  file  an  un- 
falr-labor-practice  charge  and  obtain  a 
cease-and-desist  order  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Beard.  This  could  be  made 
a  matter  of  a  court  injunction  If  necessary. 

Question.  Suppose  a  union  forces  an  em- 
ployee out  o:  a  Job. 

Answer.  Unless  the  union  has  obtained  a 
tmlon  contract  requiring  membership  in 
that  tmlon  as  a  condition  of  enr-ployment, 
the  union  is  prohibited  from  earning  or  at- 
tempting to  cause  an  employer  tc  discharge 
an  employee  whom  the  union  does  not  like 

Question.  But  suppose  Although  the  em- 
ployer is  reluctant  to  fire  him,  the  union 
nevertheless  procures  his  discharge  by  strikes 
or  threats  to  strike. 

Answer.  Such  an  employee  is  still  entitled 
to  reinstatement  in  a  complaint  rase  before 
the  Labor  Relations  Board.  Moreover,  the 
Board,  since  the  union  was  the  moving  force, 
can  order  the  union  to  compensate  him  for 
the  loss  of  wages. 

Question.  Are  any  contracts  under  the 
new  act  legal  which  require  an  employee  to 
be  a  imlon  member? 

Answer.  Generally  speaking,  whst  is  known 
as  the  dcscd-sbop  contract,  that  is,  one 
which  permits  the  imion  rather  than  the 
company  to  choose  the  employee.  Is  no  longer 
lawful,  unless  it  is  negotiated  and  executed 
before  August  23  and  then  only  for  1  year. 
What  is  knoim  as  the  imion-shop  contract, 
namely,  one  requiring  employees  to  become 
members  of  the  imlon  after  30  days,  is  still 
lawful  even  though  negotiated  after  that 
date,  provided  a  majority  of  the  employees 
to  be  covered  by  such  contract  have  given 
the  union  a  right  to  ask  for  such  a  daUM 
In  a  secret  ballot  conducted  by  the  Labor 
Board.  A  maintenance  of  membership  agree- 
ment is  also  lawful  if  preceded  by  such  aa 
election. 

Question.  May  employeee  who  are  now 
covered  by  the  closed  shop,  union  shop,  or 
maintenance  of  membership  contracts  drop 
out  of  the  union  if  they  see  fit? 

Answer.  Not  if  these  contracts  were  In 
effect  on  June  33.  Such  contracts  can  be 
enforced  until  their  expiration  date.  New 
contracts  of  this  character  made  prior  to 
August  23  may  also  be  enforced  (or  a  period 
of  a  year.  Also  new  contracta  for  union 
shop  msde  under  the  act  may  be  hereafter 
enforced. 

Question.  Does  the  new  act  give  individual 
workers  more  voice  in  the  running  of  their 
unions? 

Answer  The  new  set  does  not  police  the 
intemsl  i  airs  of  tmions.  but  It  does  require 
the  unio  to  give  full  Information  regard- 
ing its  ethods  of  election,  methods  of 
operation  and  financial  transactions.  A 
knowiedgr  of  these  (acts  will  give  Individual 
workers  more  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion.  They  are  more  free  to  express  their 
opinion  and  urge  policies  contrary  to  the 
wishes  Oi  the  union  leaders  because,  although 
the  union  may  expel  them,  they  would  still 
be  entitled  to  hold  their  Jobs  even  in  case 
of  a  unioi.-shop  contract. 

Question.  Is  this  true  even  with  regard  to 
union-shop  contracts  made  after  Augxist  22? 

Answer.  Yes;  becatise  the  law  simply  re- 
quires a  worker  covered  by  such  a  contract 
to  tend>  r  his  dues  and  initiation  fees.  If 
the  imlon  refuses  to  admit  him  or  expels 
him  for  some  reason  other  than  faUure  to 
pay  such  dues  or  initiation  fees,  the  union 
cannot  compel  his  discharge. 

Question.  Suppose  an  employer  makes  a 
contract  with  a  imlon  after  August  23  which 
reqtiires  all  the  employees  to  become  mem- 
bers wit  oln  30  days,  but  at  ths  end  of  that 


30-day  period  the  tinloa  refusm  to  aooapt  an 
employee's  application  either  becatam  of  soma 
racui  nUe  or  because  the  union's  quota  Is 
filled? 

Answer.  The  contract  then  becomes  Inap- 
plleable  to  sudi  an  employee:  and  if  tha 
tmlon  tries  to  get  him  fired,  it  engagm  In  aa 
tmfair  labor  iM«ctice. 

Queation.  Can  unions  still  Impoaa  poUtl« 
cal  assessments  on  their  members  imdar 
threat  of  making  them  loee  their  Joba? 

Answer.  No:  becatise  even  though  a  tmlon 
makes  the  payment  of  such  an  aasessment 
a  condition  of  membership,  an  employee  can 
still  hold  his  Job  by  paying  his  regular  dues. 

Question.  Could  a  union  get  arotmd  this 
by  raising  Its  dues  with  the  purpose  of  using 
the  Increased  revenue  for  political  ptirpoaes? 

Answer.  If  a  union  used  funds  collected 
as  dues  for  political  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures, it  would  violate  an  amendment 
which  the  law  has  made  in  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  and  the  officers  responsible 
for  the  diversion  of  such  funds  would  be  com- 
mitting a  crime. 

Question.  Suppose  a  imlon.  in  order  to 
limit  employment  to  present  members,  raism 
its  initiation  fees  by  several  hundred  doUans, 
thus  making  it  too  expensive  (or  nonunion 
employees  in  shops  where  that  tmlon  has  a 
tmlon-shtq)  contract  to  Join. 

Answer.  The  new  law  makes  It  an  un(alr 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  charge  exces- 
sive initiation  fees  if  it  has  a  union-shop 
contract.  It  does  not  expreealy  state  what 
is  excessive,  but  leaves  this  to  the  Board. 
Obviously,  if  the  purpoee  was  discriminatory 
and  out  of  line  with  the  practice  s  and  cus- 
toms of  that  Industry,  the  Board  would  be 
compelled  to  hold  the  union  guilty  of  an 
unfair  k.bor  practice  unless  .t  reduced  the 
to  it  i«  tion  fees. 

QuesUon.  If  there  Is  nothing  about  com- 
pulsory membership  in  the  union  agreement, 
does  the  individual  employee  have  any  morw 
voice  in  his  union  affairs? 

Answer.  The  law  does  oot  give  him  aajr 
direct  rights  under  those  clmimstances,  but 
since  it  requires  unions  to  file  financial  re- 
ports and  ooples  of  thslr  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  to  supply  copies  to  thdr  memben. 
the  membership  would  become  sware  of  im- 
proper conduct  by  tmlon  leadership  and  could 
take  appropriate  steps  within  the  union 
constitution  to  bring  about  appropriate  M- 
torms. 

Question.  If  a  union  which  was  using  Its 
funds  Improperly  concealed  this  from  tha 
membership  by  making  misleading  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  Oovemment  In  Its  state- 
ments, has  the  Lahor  Board  or  any  other 
public  agency  the  right  to  cheek  on  sttsh 
Irregularities? 

Answer.  The  Labor  Board  does  not  have 
any  such  authority,  but  the  filing  of  a  state- 
ment, which  contained  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations or  concealed  material  facts.  Is  a 
violation  of  section  35  (a)  of  the  United 
States  Criminal  Code.  For  violations  of  thia 
section  the  Federal  courts  can  impoae  fines 
as  high  as  910,000  and  prison  sentenom  (or 
as  long  as  10  years. 

Question.  Suppose  an  individual  member 
knew  that  the  union  treafurer's  report  was 
false,  how  would  he  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proper  authorltiee? 

Answer.  Since  the  Criminal  Code  Is  en- 
forced by  the  Deprrtment  of  Justice,  such  an 
employee  could  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  his  district  or  to 
the  FBI. 

Question.  What  protection  are  union  mem- 
bers given  against  seizure  or  control  of  unions 
by  racketeers? 

Answer.  Only  the  same  as  today.  If  tha 
majority  of  the  memben  of  a  uulou  really 
want  to  get  rid  of  a  leader.  I  believe  they  can 
do  so  and  that  the  courts  will  protect  their 
right  to  a  fair  election.  Of  course.  If  these 
so-called  racketeers  engage  in  racketeering. 
they  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  mis- 
a|q;»oprlatlng  union  ftmds.  Also,  they  mlfcht 


permit  reUzcment  wtth 

KMttUOB    to 


■Uwl^  tyt,  tout  whleb 
to  jmm. 

It    tS   M   If   I   «U 

fttlMBaolioC 


"Row 


^gUen  grofr^ii  managaVlftl 

emploftn.  wttl  aM  toe 

Tiite  mm  «h0  baMbif 

3r  ReUtlons  Board  far 


In  th«  abMDce  of  a  valid  compulsory  unlon- 
mamberatatp  contract  tf  a  union  compelled 
a  man  to  Join  it  or  to  sign  an  application 
card  bj  threatening  blm  with  Iom  of  hit 
job.  this  woiUd  be  economic  coercion.    Both 


cannot  compel  bis  discbarge. 

Question.  Suppose  an  employer  makes  a 
contract  with  a  imlon  after  August  22  which 
requires  all  the  employees  to  become  mem- 
ben  wit  oln  80  days,  but  at  the  end  of  that 


do  so  and  that  the  courts  will  protect  their 
right  to  a  fair  election.  Of  course.  If  these 
so-called  racketeers  engage  In  racketserlo^ 
they  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  mis- 
appropriating unlQQ  funds.   Also,  they  mlf;ht 


toe  guUty 


at  estcvtloB  mdv  title  in  of 
M  ttofvy  aaifht  toe  guilty  o< 


Questte^.  Can    unloa 

of  small  shops  who  to««« 
>ala  their  unions? 
tf 


spooatbis 
Labor 


Biard. 


bargain 
nMOarlty 


to  transport  foods  to  tbsir  shops 
with  their  suppUsrs. 
What  redress  docs  s  somU 
have  against  such  practlosst 
He  can  bring  an  sctloo  for 

organisations  r«- 

•Is  a  charge  with  the 

If  the  regional  oOoe  c€  %bm 

Ands  the  ehargs  has  merit,  tt  Is 

•  flMite  as  Injunftlon  to  prs- 

itfwsiWoM  of  such  practloss  until  ths 

u|thBst«ly  docldsd. 

After  a  ttnloa  eontract  aspires 
son  toarvalB  for  higher  wages  or 
and  compsl  the  smplofor 
with  It? 

Tss.    An  employer  Is  compelled  to 

\  rlth  the  union  which  represents  the 

of  his 

Is  ttosr*  snjHil—  In  the  law 

from  say- 


no  tt 


ar^Aity 
thst'be  1 


that  an  employ- 


Th«  kiw 
to  bargain  doss  not 

to  maks  any  eonfosilons. 
If  he  refuees  to  make  any 
la    the    union     precluded 


tight  to 
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Iteetosi 
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Jointly 
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The  tew  does  not  prohibit  tiM 

strike  after  the  cxplratlao  of  tte 

60  days  notice  of  the  eon- 

or  the  rsquested  change  Is 

this  apply  to  oakm  da- 
welfare  fuadif  ^ 

A  onion  can  stlU  sik  sn  employer 

fxmd.  but  an  smployer  Is  still 

y  no.    If  the  eBoplcyer  igrees  to  such 

qowevsr.  the  eontrset  must  maks  him 

for  the  administration  of 

and  tbs  plan  under  which  the  fiuid 

must   contain   prorlalons   which 

genuine  trust  fund. 

Bow   doss    ths   law    affaei   the 


welfare 


ttd 


The  eheek-«C  Is  sUU  legal,  but 

r  aoBtrscta  written  authortaattoo 

toy  sach  lndlTld\ial  smplfijss. 

customary  today. 

If  an  employee  isfusss  to  give  sn 

such  an  authorf  tton  can  he  be 

to  do  so  tf  the  eontract  provldee 

i  sinp  or  malntanance  of 


No:  neither  the  sriptoy  nsr  $tm 
can  compel  him  to  give  such  an  au- 
ttm.    If  he  refusss  to  pay  his  dues 
the  union,  however,  end  the  union 
him.  he  can  then  bs  discharged.  pro- 
Is  one  of  the  wnplnysss  covered  by 
conttaet. 

Over  wh^  parted  of  thne  does 

itsosplau  that  xmlons  already  hav- 

eont)racts  containing  compulsory  mem- 

stoos  shaU  sstabUsh  their  right 

caatl4ue  such  contracts? 

.  bistlag  eontraets  are  valid  until 

wkkdk  eoosa  up  for  rsasrwal  or  aaten- 

aft^r  August  aa.  1M7.  wUl  havs  to  be 

by  a  Labor  Board  election  if  they 

Btaln  compuleory  membenhlp  pro- 


iM  Labor  Boai^  In  view  of  the  laet 
estlmatad  that  there  are  soom  104X10 
which  have,  or  deslrs  to  have. 
In  their  eontraets? 
It  wtU  be  the  duty  of  rnt^w  to 
Labor  Board  Is  given  sufltelant 
to  enable  the  wtotn 
base  requssts  for 
law.  no  hsartog  is 


the  Bosrd  should  bs  aMs  to  taandla 
expedltloiwly  as  It  handled  the  strike 
tloos  undsr  the  ftalth-Connally  Act;  that 
within  a  so-day  parted  after  the  notice 
paUtlon  has  bsen  received. 

Of  coucse.  theee  ftO.OOO  contracts  will 
all  expire  in  the  same  ssonth.  so  that  in 
sisiiglB  BBonth  tte  Lahot  Board  would 
aUy  net  have  to  eonduet  ssore  than  4.0OO 
theee  eleetlona.    During  the  wave  of  st 
last  year  the  Board  hsndlsd  alaaoat  this  nt 
bsr  of  slectlona  undsr  tka 
Act. 

Qoesttott.  Is  It  ttue  geasraUy  that 
laws  take  precedence  over  the  provlsloos 
the  new  Federal  labor  act? 

Aaawor.  Only  whore  purely  Intrastato 
dustrtee  ere  sflectad.  In  IntarsUto 
esoept  for  the  provlslans  with  respect  to  < 
pulsory  flsembeishlp  sgrecments.  the  new 
takee  precedence  over  State  acts  which 
In  cQOlllct  wtth  It. 

Questlan.  Is  It  neeeesary  for 
have  a  strike  ballot  laefore 
ealled  away  from  their  Jobs? 

Answer   This  Is  not  required  eaeept  In 
■aargency  sulke  situation.     IX 
baa  not  been  settlad  00  days 
the  Injunetton  la  lasued.  the  lAbor  Board 
then  directed  to  poll  the  employees  with 
psfftf  to  th«  last  offer  of  the  employer. 
IMS  Important  strlkea.  the  lAedUtlon 
lee  may  also  employ  this  technique,  but  It 


rui  enactment  of  8toU 
be  neeeesary  in  any  caaea  to 
or  strengthen  provisions  to  the  bill? 

Answer.    Mo.    Stoto   leglslatlqn    will 
be  necessary  unless  the  SUto  deelres  to 
Isglslatton  applying  to  purely  totrasUM 
dustrles.    Stotss  may  also  pass  laws 
pletely  prohibiting  iinlon  shops  If  they 
sire  to  do  so. 

Qusstton.  Dose  this  apply  to  Stoto 
tkm  boards? 

Answw.    No.    Thors    Is    nothing    In 
ssetton  of  ths  new  law  dealing  with 
Oen  which  would  be  to  conflict  with 
functions    cf     SUto     ""^la^Mm 
Moreover,  the  new  act  eneouragee  State 
dUUon  by  requiring  the  parUes  engagei 
a  dispute  over  the  prospective  termlnat 
of  a  contract  to  nottfy  both  the  Pederal 
the  Stote  aaAattoa  eonelltatloc  servteei 

^MaMSB.  Mm  Ifesva  any  provisions  to 
act  which  curb  a  unions  right  to  strlks  wl 
such  a  strlks  is  not  a  breach  of  eontract? 

Aaswsr.  In  general,  the  act  does  not 
sirlet  a  union's  right  to  strike  for 
hours,  and  working  conditions  when  the  < 
traet  has  expired.    If  a  union  falls  to 
■oaiee  00  days  before  the  end  at  the 
tract  of  Its  desire  to  modify  the  eont 
there  may  be  no  strlks  until  00  days 
been  sUowad  for  eoUaetlve  bargaintog. 
strlkee  In  the  nature  of  a  aecondary 
and  Jurisdictional  strikes,  era  outlawed, 
the  case  of  strlkss  of  an  entire  tntfiKtry. 
a  substantial  part  thereof,  which 
Ike  nattonal  health  and  safety,  ths 
■My  aMato  an  Injunction  against  a 
for  60  days  and  untU  sn  election  can  be 

Queetkn.  Ooee  this  msan  that  a  strike 
an  todustry-wlde  basis  Is  lUsgal? 

Answer.  No.    The    strike    would    not 
come  Illegal  until  the  court  enjoined  It 
finding  that  It  aSeeted  the  nattonal 
er  health.    In  euch  a  eiMe  violation  of 
Injunction  would  be  Illegal. 

Questkat.  May  unions  strike  for 
tlonT 

Unawai.  Tea.    Uhlona  may  strike  for 
cgnltlon    unlem    another    union    has 
certified  toy  the  labor  board  aa  the  bar 
Ing  repreeentetlve.    An  employer,   he 
doee  have  the  right  If  he  reeelvsa  a 
tor  reeognltton  to  petition  the  lake 
for  an  election  and  esrtlfieatlon. 

My  an  sniph-iysr  refuse  to 
a  nnlQB  It  II  is  Ooaunumst 

ktad? 


the  machinery  of 
for  the  purpose  of 
a  charge,  a  union 
jslgned  by  each  at  Ita 
to  the  effect  that 
embers  of  the  Oont- 
aflklavlte  are  sub- 
ueat  that  union  like 

Id  happen  If  the  ej»- 
on    the   ground 
Itted  by  union  offioess 

bargain  would  stlU 

that  the  union  was 

ktlve.  but  the  oOcers 

would  expose  thSB- 

ider  section  S&A  of 


to 
wotild  an  em- 
Id  refuee  to  recognise 

le  from  proceedtogs 
ihoT  Relations  Board 
lUucted  not  to  en- 
labor   organisation 
Iply   with  these  legal 

iployer   dlschargs   a 

Is  ths  real  reason  for 

ip  of   nonunion  em- 
Ion  after  s  union  has 

negoUated   with   a 

Ity  at  that  time  will 

Itll  tu  expiration  date 

rovldcd  by  the  act  do 

ract  rlgbU. 

loyer   Is  operating  a 

[union  man  In  another 

the  non-union-made 

It  an  unfair 

I  to  proccm  goods  made 
Icr  to  force  the  em- 

|recognixe  a  union. 

ly  doee  the  nonunion 

icb  circumstances? 

le  union  for  damagee 

National  Labor  Bela- 

agalnat  the  boycott. 

»    union.   Instead   of 

goods  In  other  plante 

organized,  urges  the 

I  buy  products  of  non- 

forblddcn  by  the  act. 

lion. 

I  union  strikes  because 
laims  should  be  given 
being  performed  by 
employer  any  protec- 

kerally  speaking.  Jurls- 
to  be  unfair 
lew  act  unless  the  em- 
iply  with  a  decision 
Blatlons  Board. 
[prevent  Jurisdictional 

Indiistry? 
ictlon  Industry  ordl- 
itate  commerce  and 
>y  the  act.  Of  course. 
It  is  Interstate  oom- 
the  employer  can 
the  National  Labor 
the  Jurisdictional 

le  employer  does  not 
employee  to  a  plant 

-shop  agreeuMnt.  dom 
it  him  to  obtato  or 

doee  not  Impair  to 
union  tosaaka  what- 
regard  to  the  eoqul- 
unlon  membership. 
I  new  act  do  anything 
complatot  of  saa- 
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Assn 


namely  that  they  have  been  denied 
ft«e  speech  under  the  Wagner  Act? 

ftiisnst  The  new  sot  Is  written  so  that  It 
Insures  freedom  of  epeeeb  both  to  emptoysrs, 
employees  and  labor  organisations.  It  per- 
mits the  expression  of  any  views,  arguments 
or  opinions  which  do  not  contain  threats  or 
promises  of  benefit. 

Question.  Do  you  thtok  there  Is  amy  bssts 
for  a  complatot  by  employers  to  the  affect 
that  under  the  Wagner  Act  the  ccurts  have 
merely  rubber  stamped  tUe  decisions  of  tbe 
Labor  Board  thereby  preventing  them  from 
having  any  real  appeal  to  the  courts? 

Answer.  Tee.  Almost  every  circuit  court  of 
arP^els  In  the  country  have  said  as  much 
stoce  under  the  Wagner  Act  the  court  could 
not  reverse  the  Board  if  Its  findings  were 
supported  by  any  evidence. 

Question.  Does  the  new  lew  remedy  this 
situation? 

Answer.  Tee.  Congrees  took  two  steps  to 
correct  this  m  the  passage  of  tbe  new  act. 
It  Is  required  that  tbe  hearings  be  conducted 
to  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  to  the  Pederal  courts  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  this  Is  practicable.  In  Judicial  re- 
view the  Board's  findings  are  no  longer  con- 
clusive unless  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

Question.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  basis 
for  the  Presldent'fi  assertion  that  the  division 
of  functions  between  the  Board  and  tbe  new 
general  ootmsel  created  by  the  act  will  make 
It  very  difficult  for  the  law  to  be  admlnls- 
efllciently? 

This  should  not  Impair  the  ad- 
minlstrstlon  of  the  act  to  tbe  slightest  de- 
gree for  It  merely  relieves  the  Board  mem- 
bers of  duties  which  now  Interfere  with 
their  Judicial  functions.  By  transferring  tbe 
responsibility  for  Issuing  complaints  and 
prosecuting  them  to  tbe  general  counsel  tbe 
Board  should  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
Judicial  docket. 

Question.  But  doee  not  this  place  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  power  to  the  hands  of 
one  man? 

Answer.  The  General  Counsel  Is  merely 
responsible  for  initiating  prosecutions.  Tbe 
power  of  making  ultimate  decisions  still 
resides  to  the  Board.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  prosecuting  power  given  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  U  far  less  than  that  possessed 
by  the  Attorney  General  since  the  Attorney 
General  can  initiate  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  actions,  and  against  any  person  or  cor- 
poration In  tbe  United  States. 

Question.  Dees  the  new  act  abolish  the 
preeent  Board? 

Ansvrer.  No.  It  merely  enlarges  It  from 
a  board  of  three  to  a  board  of  five.  Tbe 
present  members  of  tbe  Board  may  still  re- 
tato  their  offices. 

Question.  Hew  does  tbe  new  act  affect 
Government  employees? 

Answer.  Government  employees  were 
never  accorded  any  rights  under  tbe  Wagner 
Act  and  the  new  law  makes  no  change  to 
this  respect.  It  does  contain  a  provision, 
however,  forbidding  strikes  by  Government 
employees. 

Queetion.  If  Government  employees  are 
not  covered  by  tbe  Labor  Board  how  is  this 
provision  to  be  enforced? 

Answer.  A  Government  employee  engag- 
tog  In  •  strike  becomes  subject  to  discharge 
and  becomes  Ineligible  for  employment  for 
a  period  of  3  years. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  new  law  will 
be  effectively  enforced? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  men  appointed  and  confirmed  by 
tbe  Senate  together  with  the  present  Board 
members  will  effectively  enforce  tbe  law. 

Queetion.  Can  Congress  do  anything  to 
aee  that  these  men  perform  their  duties 
effectively? 

Answer.  They  are  subject  to  Senate  con- 
flrmaUon.    Moreover,  the  act  provides  for 


the  creation  of  a  Jotot  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  sttidy  the  lalxir  problems  not  cov- 
ered by  tbe  act.  It  is  expected  that  this 
committ-  )  will  scrutinize  carefully  tbe  oper- 
ation of  .be  new  law  not  only  to  see  that  it 
Is  effectively  enforced  but  also  to  remedy 
any  defects  which  are  dlsdoaed  to  Ite  active 
operation. 


World  RecoToy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  mouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thoughts  set  out  in  the  July  3.  1947.  edi- 
torial  by  H.  B.  Snyder  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  Gary.  Ind.,  reveals  that  our 
duty  is  first  to  avert  another  war  if  pos- 
sible, and  protect  the  next  generation, 
regardless  of  the  present  cost.  Had  we 
followed  through  our  world  obligationa 
after  World  War  I.  we  might  not  today 
have  the  burdensome  debt  and  the  after- 
math o(  the  World  War  n  confronting 
us. 

The  editorial  follows: 


WB  CAN  PAT  AWT 


rOB  WOSLD 


White  we  have  no  more  desire  to  give  away 
American  goods  than  otoers.  we  see  little 
good  to  tbe  talk  about  estimattog  what  we 
have  to  give  away  before  we  make  any  offers 
to  help  world  recovery.  If  we  were  to  get 
toto  a  war  tomorrow  no  one  would  even  think 
of  making  an  estimate  of  what  we  could 
afford  to  spend. 

Tet  tbe  purpose  of  giving  American  dollars 
and  goods  to  the  devastated  countries  to 
order  to  make  world  recovery  possible  Is 
abotrt  as  Important  as  wtontog  a  war.  For 
our  participation  is  not  betog  considered 
merely  because  of  our  wish  to  help,  but 
chiefly  becatife  world  recovery  means  con- 
ttoued  prosperity  here  rather  than  possible 
deep  depression. 

By  now  we  should  have  learned  that  we  do 
not  live  alone  and  that  our  economy  does  not 
operate  to  a  vacuum.  WhUe  tbe  volume  of 
our  exports  Is  only  a  small  percentage,  not 
over  10  percent,  of  our  total  production,  yet 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  production  to 
some  todtistrles  enters  export  channels. 

Some  of  these  todustrles  would  lose  a  large 
part  of  their  sales  if  our  foreign  bustoess  is 
cut  off  and  would  be  forced  to  lay  off  large 
numbers  of  employees  with  a  resulting  seri- 
ous effect  on  all  employment.  Large  scale 
unemployment  to  this  country  could  not  be 
prevented  If  world  trade  breaks  down. 

Tet  this  Is  precisely  what  Communists  are 
playing  for,  because  out  of  this  paralysis  of 
production  would  come  their  opportunity 
for  advancing  their  totereste  everywhere. 
For  communism  is  a  product  of  economic 
misery. 

This  Is  the  reason  tbe  Russians  could  agree 
to  no  plan  at  Paris  which  tbe  western  na- 
tions could  accept.  They  could  only  accept 
a  plan  which  would  give  them  something 
they  want  as  long  as  it  does  not  make  for 
recovery  elsewhere.  Their  policy  of  all  take 
and  no  give  Is  basic  and  there  is  no  present 
reason  to  expect  a  change. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  ovir  first  need 
is  to  wto  the  recovery  tbe  Soviet  leaders 
dont  want  us  to  have.  Recovery  means 
world  peace  and  the  recession  of  commu- 
nism, for  with  a  return  of  normal  living 
Europe  disarmament  will  become  much  lees 
of  a  problem  than  It  Is  today.    Communism 


U  a  world  fleeter  only  to  a  world  that  haa 
lost  Ite  way. 

And  ao  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  wa 
can  stand  the  cost,  but  of  whether  reeoverf 
can  be  attatoed  by  any  means.  Even  If  wa 
do  not  know  that  we  can  secure  recovery 
by  costly  methods,  we  still  can  hardly  hold 
back  from  the  experiment. 

Ever  slnee  tbe  end  of  the  wsr  we  hsva 
been  fumbling  around  trytog  to  find  our 
way  out  of  the  mase  to  which  our  lack  of 
vision  has  led  us.  and  yet  many  stiU  do  not 
want  to  make  an  aU-out  effort  to  esei^ta. 

This  Is  not  a  choice  between  war  and  peaoa 
or  between  freedom  and  toteliterianlsm.  be- 
cause no  one  knows  that  we  have  a  choice. 
However,  It  probably  is  toe  only  way  left  by 
which  the  world  can  try  to  wto  back  the 
normal  processes  of  living. 

It  is  a  decision  we  have  to  make,  and  all 
the  talk  about  estimattog  cost  Is  strictly  be- 
side the  potot.  We  can  pay  any  price  for 
peace  and  freedom. 


Aotiljmchulf  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RSMARK8 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBITATX¥M 

Tuesday.  July  t,  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rbcou,  X  include  here- 
with the  following  report  of  the  Oallup 
poll  on  the  antilynching  bill  which  was 
published  in  the  July  2. 1947.  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

THS  CALLtTP  POIX — AMTILTWCHIMO  LAW  VAVOBM 

ST  acAjoamr  th  sotrrB,  katvon 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Optolon) 

PtiMcrroN,  N.  J..  July  1. — In  the  wake  o< 
tbe  Greenville.  8.  C.  lynching  trial,  publle 
sentiment  throughout  the  country  endorses 
tbe  idea  of  a  Federal  antilynching  law,  Judg- 
tog  by  the  resulte  of  an  institute  poll. 

A  majority  of  the  voters  polled  In  the  U 
Southern  States  say  they  would  approve  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  step  to  and  teks 
action  If  local  autooritlea  faU  to  deal  Justly 
with  a  lynching. 

To  measure  the  general  public  attitude  to- 
ward tbe  principle  of  Federal  action,  tbe  to- 
stltute  questioned  a  true  croes  section  of  vot- 
ers to  all  tbe  48  Stetes  on  toe  following: 

At  present.  State  goveAmento  deal  with 
most  crimes  committed  to  their  own  State. 
In  tbe  case  of  a  lynchtog,  do  you  think  ths 
United  Stetes  Government  shotild  have  the 
right  to  step  to  and  deal  with  tbe  crime  If 
the  Stete  government  doesn't  deal  with  It 
Justly? 

The  vote: 

Fercenf 

Yes   ao 

No  90 

No  opinion 11 

Voters  polled  In  the  South  showed  a 
smaller  vote  In  favor,  as  follows: 


Southern  voters 


Tee   

No _ 


Percent 

■    .■■,-     60 

_: 85 

No  opinion ^ — .      0 

The  majority  of  voters  feel  that  a  Federal 
antllynch  stetute  would  serve  to  discourage 
lyncbings  snd  thus  reduce  their  number. 
This  belief  is  shown  to  response  to  a  seo- 

ond  question; 


wUautad  that  tlwre  v*  kmim  S04X)0 

which  hav*.  or  deair*  to  hav*. 

In  th^r  eoQtncU? 

It  will  teth*  duty  of  Coagnw  to 

to  giTvn  nifletent 

toaaaM*  Um  vwtous 

for 

Uw,  BO  h— ting  to 


c«mnan    ohmib    anouMr    union 
eertlflad  by  the  Uhor  board  w  th«  bar 
tnc  rvpraaaatattra.    An  amploTar.  be 
doaa  Imw  tbm  right  If  ha  rwiiTaa  a 
tor  raeotnlttoB  to  paOtlon  tba  lakoi 
for  an  alaction  and  eartlSeatlOB. 

iay  an  amptoy  rafuaa  to 
a  unlOB  If  tt  to  Ooaununtot 
Mtadr 


-snop  •cre«meni.  ooaa 
It  him  to  obtain  or 

doea  not  impair  in 
\mion  to  mak«  what- 
refard  to  tha  aoqul- 
unloD  mambMBhIpi. 
act  do  anything 
onmplalnt  of  am- 


that  the  men  appointed  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  together  with  the  present  Board 
membem  will  eflectlvely  enforce  the  law. 

Quaation.  Can  Congreu  do  anything  to 
tea  that  that*  men  perform  their  duties 
effectively? 

Answer.  They  ara  aubjact  to  Sanata  con- 
flrmaUoa.    MoraoTcr.  the  act  provides  for 


reason  to  expect  a  change. 

Therefore  It  is  apparent  that  our  first  need 
la  to  win  the  recovery  the  Soviet  leaden 
dont  want  us  to  have.  Recovery  means 
world  peace  and  the  recession  of  commu> 
nlsm.  for  with  a  return  of  normal  livln< 
Cuiope  disarmament  will  become  much  lasa 
o<  a  problem  than  It  to  today.    Communism 


No — 85 

Mo  opinion . —      9 

The  majority  of  voters  feel  that  a  Federal 
antilynch  statute  would  serve  to  discourage 
lynchlngs  and  thus  reduce  their  numtier. 
This  belief  is  shown  in  response  to  a  sec- 
ond question; 
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<tvMad  afeont  tbm 
mm  In  laductaf 


WooM  4«dw9a. 
Uttla 


9i 
It 

votars 
affair, 
coma  01 
It  of 
the 
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So«tA«m 


u 


pan.  tba  laatttata 

at  all  ■ssTlnns.  Ineladlng  tba 

t  OtaanvUla  lynch  eaaa. 

fltf  tl  AiCandaata 


found  that  three  c« 
heard  or  read  of 


lad 


the 

ihe 


tba  OraenviUe 

oCthaoot- 

votars  in  South  and  in  tba 
Mj  aspraasad  tftoapproval  of 


ttaatlocamy' 


It,,  wteda.  r—  — «-  *-t  aant.it  d 
a»,  rainfall. 

for  one  locality,  gathered  tor 
years,  might  fill  a  freight  car.  but 
waathermen  punch  only  thoae  that  rclaU 
the  particular  prcWen  they  are  trying 
adva. 

Whan  the  ponchad  cards  are  oompK 
the  robot  takaa  the  apotUght.    Ha  to 
to  many  of  the  boatnaaa  oMeblaaa 
oAeaa.    The  punched  oarda  are  fed  to 
■a    iimata   tha  etoittottoa.   adda.   eubt 
dlvidea.  end  milttpltoa.    Than  he  tome 
hia  map. 

It  nay  fr*"****  the  naaaas  of  iO  or 
towns  in  a  certain  regtan.    Bealde  each 
the  robot  baa  printed  a  nuaanL    The  n« 
bar    bealda    one    city    may    be    "M. 
imanT  the  fh^'**'—  an  80  to  1  " 
win  basmtabto  for  the  buatneas  pro)aet 
to 


!%»  method  in  eona  tnatancca  has 
foand  M  percent  aemrata.    lu  poealt 
for  farmers.  bostncasBsen,  and  tn< 
eaem  virtually  onltmttad 

Mere  than  IJOMJOOOJOOO  ttama  of  Infc 
turn  are  available  from  the  waathc 
ot  the  Northern  Hamtoptoera. 

Weathermen  long  sgo  racognlaed 
value  In  estimating  future- toaather  patt 
but  it  waa  an  almost  tmpaesnHe  task  to 
■I  a  wida  seala  whan  pen  and  ~~ 


Waa  mm  TOW 

rhiii 


on  th4 


Itl 


ISZTDISION  OP  RBICARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHMGS 

or  '^■•*'"«** 
nv  T  SS  BOOSB  OP  RXPBXSSNTATmB 

Twudav.  Jnla  f .  2M7 
Ut.  IoaTHXMGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
asAfv  (o  extend  my  remArks  In  the 
Rbcok».  I  mdude  tbe  foOotring  Article 
from  lie  ChrtetUn  Science  Monitor  of 
Julj  1.  1»47: 


—A  robot  is  a  luadlug  charae- 

new  Weather  Bureau  eervtea.    It  gtvea 
a  map  showing  the  paaatbUtttoa 
ktber 

eervtea  to  caned  appUed  ellnn- 
It  waa  davalaped  durtng  the  war. 
pimf^lt    n,m>i«<««i«     knowledge    of 
eoBdltlooa  far  In  advaaee. 
been  diaoorered  that  waath»  eon- 
f  oOow  a  pattern.    Thto  pattern  any 
.  if  aaattisr  statlatlea  for  a  number 
are  studied  carefully, 
has  been  found  this  pattam  may  be 
far   into  the  future — not  in  the 
.  a  poaiUve  forecast,  but  In  tanna  at 
kthamatlcal  poaalhilltlaa  that  certain 
^,o^l^^tu^«»  viii  prcvalL 

may  plan  to  visit  nunoto.   It  haa  a 
of  two  towns  for  the  first  week  of 
A  study  of  the  weather  pattern 
the  f^f^««—  are  W-W  it  wUl  rain  hi 
lU..  say  the  first  week  in  September, 
jtur  the  chancea  are  90  to  10  It  votot. 
odda  are  baaed  on  statistiea  gathered 
the  Northsra  Bemisphere  einca 
than 


Afallahle.    A 

teva  taken  months  whan  weeks  eouni 

now  it  wUl  be  poealhto  to  carry  on 
OB  a  wholeaala  baata.    The  eervice  U 
developed  elowly.  however,  and  it  wiU 
long  tioM  before  K  can  be  widely 

The  chief  of  this  new  sectkm.  Dr. 
low  C.  Jaeoba.  waa  the  chief  civilian 
ologtot  for  the  Army  weather 
the  war. 

miltary  leaders  who  wanted  to  save 
in  baach  landings  and  win  air  battlaa 
mnn^lf^l  to  know  far  in  Vivanca  what 
waathar  riaks  would  be. 

The  Allied  Blgh  Commanrt  wanted  to  1 
as  early  as  IMS.  vrhere  and  when  the 
weather  trcrn^ll**^***  would  prevail  for  aaj 
I  of  the  Continent. 


It 


fea  fooBd 

al  y«^« 
It 


form  <  t 


TiMl 


To 


obtain  the   weather  pattern  for   any 
,  a  taam  at  meteorologlsta 


Dr.  Jacobs  saya  the  dlmatologtota. 
with  giiiiipaan  weather  leeutda. 
taU  Oen.  Dwight  D.   Baenhawer   the 
were  M  to  1  agataot  -lOmT  oondltiona 
Nonoandy  Iandlx«  In  May  U  to  1  In 
and  80  to  1  in  July. 

By  the  time  the  ADlad  armli 
for  the  invaaion  In  19M,  the 
had  their  weather  information  for 
■may  waited  imtU  the  laat  day  In  tba 
able- weather^  period  destgnated  by 
matotogista.   June   •.    Dr.   Jacob*   aa^| 
weather  behaved  in  just  the  way  Jie 
ormen  had  pradletad. 

Thla  treahly  developed  eklU  alao 
Inrnsiti  airman^  abanoee  at  good 
over  targets.    The  waathermen  were 
to  laaUaa  It  alao  eould  help  bi 
and  f  armara  In  paneattafi. 

Or.  Jacoba  iHpbMlBM  tbat  thto  new 
M  nothing   to   do 
the  Weather 
aat  up.    Tlie  )ob  at  thto  other 
to  long-range  forecasting.    It  fc 
weather  days  to  advance. 

The  cUmatologleal  eervice  doeant 
to  be  able  to  say.  waste  ahead,  that 
or  will  not  rata  on  a  given  day.    U 
statca  tbe  ebaaeea. 

Only  one  of  the  maehlnea  now  to  at' 
at  New  Orleans.  La.    Sventu»lly  it  to 
to  have  at  least  eeven  major  citmat 
aters.  with  ettmatdogtota  aaslgned 


M 


to  eipand 


Itotot  of  banaftt  to  tbo 

or  tba  gro«q> 

who  want  It  have 


C«p«LeAfiM 

>P  RBMARBB 

J.  PHlLBm 


if  I,  1947 

It.  Speaker,   under 
remArks  In  the  Rac- 
Dwlng  Address  de- 
the  Mnrlne  Corps 
L.  on  July  e.  l»47: 

At  honor  but  a  high 

I  pleasure  for  me  to  be 

as  your  remarkable 

i~cloee.    I  was  slso  hon- 

the   parade   on   tbe 

loh  to  state  here  pub- 

liupreaalve  and  moat 

lid  on  one  of  our  great 

me  congratulate  all 

ibera  upon  a  most  >uc- 

[thls  beautiful,  piugiee- 

me  alao  congratulate 

rdner.  Its  public  ofB- 

iand  dvle  organixittona 

le  of  the  city  itself  who 

historic  annual  gath- 

pleasuraUe.  and  ao 

the  high  rcgartl  that 
the  Marine  Oorps  sad 
but  frankly  I  think 
Is  shared  by  all  tha 
Id  why  Dot?    Stnee  Ita 
history  of  our  ocuntry 
been  one  of  tbe  great 
I  of  our  fighting  forem. 
and  rich  with  daeda  of 
In  my  humble  opin* 
ition  of  fighting  man 
rhich  has  made  a  bat- 
served  and 
made  more 
the  cause  of  American 
than  tba  Marine 

here  the  glorious  story 

Ithe  Martnaa.  their  un- 

,  tbatr  suitrema 

In  bahidf  of 

mattes  hav«  been 

elaborated  durlr  j  the 

intlon    by    man;    able 

wish  to  cmpbaslix.  as 

iphaslse.  the  s\iperlatlve 

It  in  war  and  peice  of 

lof   the   Martnaa.    As   a 

derrllct  In  our  du*.y  not 

fouxxd    gratitude    wiilch 

feels  for  the  untiring 

^alty,    superb    gallantry 

crowned  by   Innu- 

lea  which  the  ».tarlne 

years  has  unselfishly 

latton   of   Amerlcsa    In- 

lestlny  of  free  me:i  and 

satiafactlon   thi>   fine 
ut   organisation.    They 
They  are  pui-poaea 
lastgaad  to  eer-.e  the 
of  the  aountry  Ui  time 
elfishly  and  glor  ooaly 
tbe  country  In 
the  tradltloKiB  and 
I  of  the  United  »totea 
lofty  aim  and  I 
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you  wHl  never  be  sweited  from  It  by  the 
blandishments  of  supermllltarlsts  who  have 
been  covertly  planning  either  the  absorption 
or  the  severe  limitatloD  of  this  gallant  oorps. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  this  atomic  world 
of  streamlining  and  mudemlaed  military 
equipment  and  weapons  of  terrifying  etrength 
and  power  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  revise  and  raadapt  the  organization 
and  composition  of  our  armed  services. 
We  may  well  have  to  unify  and  Integrate 
and  bring  into  doeer  coordination  the  ac- 
tivities of  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  though  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
American  team  we  put  on  tlM  field  during 
the  recent  great  war  compoeed  of  the  Marines, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
all  other  components,  the  team  that  con- 
quered the  enemy  in  Africa.  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
from  Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa  and  beyond 
gave  a  very  good  account  of  itaelf.  Every 
branch  of  the  service  must  be  credited  for 
conspicuous  valor  an^.  accomplishment.  If 
modem  war  demands  additional  streamlin- 
ing, additional  conaolidatlon.  additional  co- 
ordination of  combat  units  on  land,  sea,  and 
air.  let  us  make  sure  in  the  first  place  that 
no  such  plan  of  unification,  no  such  plan 
of  merger  of  the  armed  services,  shall  be 
permitted  to  liquidate  or  limit  the  Marine 
Oarps.  That  U  a  very  real  and  worthy  service 
we  ean  render  to  the  risimtlfies  men  and 
woman  of  the  corpe  to  whom  the  Nation 
owas  ao  much  for  Ita  present  aectirity  and 
peace. 

Ycur  aarvice  in  war  has  been  glorious  and 
magaiacent.  But  there  are  other  tasks  Just 
as  urgent  and  compelling  remaining  before 
you.  As  an  organisation,  it  is  not  only  ap- 
peoprtate  but  meritorious  that  you  should 
bead  together  with  those  who  sored  with 
you  to  promote  the  Ideato  of  American  free- 
dom and  democracy,  to  buUd  more  respwn- 
Blve  citizenship,  to  preserve  the  sacred  his- 
tory and  memory  of  those  of  your  fellows 
who  hava  given  their  lives  to  the  Nation,  to 
foater  love  for  the  principles  and  objectives 
they  fought  for.  to  uphold  the  American  in- 
stitutions which  they  died  for  and  to  per- 
petuate the  luster  of  the  name  United  States 
Marines.  I  am  sure  you  are  also  conscious 
of  the  equally  vital  obligations  which  we  all 
owe  to  your  gallant  comrades  who  fell  or 
were  wounded  In  battle  and  to  their  famillee 
and  dependents.  Keeping  their  sacred 
memories  alive,  let  us  not  fall  to  do  our  part 
in  enforcing  the  Government's  debt  to  all 
our  veterans,  to  provide  proper  hospital  and 
medical  care.  prop>er  compensation,  housing, 
education,  and  broad  decent  opportunitiee 
to  get  ahead  in  their  choaen  profeaslons  and 
linee  of  endeavor.  That  to  a  most  Important 
duty  which  devolves  upon  all  of  us  and  which 
must  be  performed  in  the  nsme  of  justice 
and  peace  as  well  ss  to  Insure  effective  civil- 
ian leaderahtp  for  the  future. 

Secondly,  inspired  by  the  great  marine 
motto.  -Semper  Pidetto,"  let  us  be  ever  vigi- 
lant In  the  protection  of  American  Institu- 
tlona.  Let  us  remember  that  free  demo- 
cratic government  and  free  unfettered  Amer- 
ican Initiative  combining  together  have 
forged '  thto  mighty  Nation  of  democratic- 
minded  peoples.  Many  years  of  struggle  and 
bitter  sacrifice  by  eountlees  American  gen- 
erations were  required  before  we  were  able 
to  aebleve  the  fruits  of  democracy  and  free 
entarprlse.  Let  us  vow  that  we  vrlU  not 
stand  Idly  by  and  watch  any  group  or 
groups,  acting  In  defiance  of  the  most  pre- 
cious American  ideals,  move  to  attack,  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  patterns  of  freedom 
and  the  traditional  methods  of  democracy 
which  Americans  cherish.  We  have  over- 
whelmed and  defeated  the  tyrants  of  war- 
time. Now  we  must  overwhelm  and  defeat 
the  tyranta  of  peacetime — who  are  working 
feverishly  to  accomplish  destruction  of  our 
free  government  and  establish  communism 
or  some  other  equally  undesirable  form  of 

zcm— i^pp.—— git 


totaUtarlan  rule.  I  know  that  thto  organi- 
zation will  never  oease  to  challcge  the  sub- 
versive elements  which  are  presently  threat- 
ening the  very  existence  of  free  government 
here  and  in  many  other  lands. 
.  There  to  one  more  subject  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  that  to  tha 
question  of  world  peace,  as  it  relates  to  our 
prawnt  position  ss  a  nation  aiul  tlie  very 
dtotxu-bing  conditions  that  currently  exist 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
Americans  to  see  all  our  war  alms  of  peace, 
democracy,  self-determination,  freedom,  and 
world  security  being  flouted  and  subverted 
by  a  certain  world  power  and  her  associated 
puppet  governments.  In  fact,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  dlaillusionment.  not  only  to  our  own 
people  but  to  peace-loving  peoples  every- 
where. 

The  time  has  come  for  tis  to  make  it  vary 
clear  to  every  great  nation  and  every  great 
power  that  we  do  not  propose  to  see  our  peace 
and  security  threatened,  that  we  do  not  pro- 
poee  to  see  communism  spread  over  the  whole 
world  and  aim  its  poisonous  vencnn  at  our 
own  country.  As  you  well  know,  war  to  a  hor- 
ror that  should  be  banished  from  the  earth. 
It  has  no  place  in  civilized  Life  or  in  a  civilized 
world  Waere  men  at  reason  and  Judgment 
should  settle  their  problems  arotmd  the  con- 
ference table  rather  than  by  reeort  to  armed 
force.  No  thinking  dtiaen  and  ootalnly  no 
thoughtful  repreaenutive  of  tlie  people  would 
ever  consciously  advocate  or  support  policies 
that  would  lead  the  Nation  into  another  war. 
Let  us  seek  peace  as  zealously  as  we  sought 
victory  In  the  war.  however  discouraged  by 
current  happenings  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
Let  us  strive  with  every  ounce  of  our  energy 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  world.  There  are 
many  weapons  short  of  force  available  to  na. 
Thto  great  powerful  Republic  with  Its  great 
resources  and  unmatched  production  and 
vital  economic  strength  has  means.  I  am 
convinced,  if  we  would  but  employ  them  In- 
telligently and  forcefully,  to  exert  not  only 
moral  suasion  but  the  full  power  of  that 
economic  strength  against  those  who  threat- 
en the  peace  by  constant  agitation  for  com- 
munism and  armed  aggreeeion.  Let  us  mo- 
l>lliae  the  decent-thinking  peace  and  free- 
dom-loving peoples  of  the  world  on  our  skis 
without  being  deterred  by  veto  powers  or 
diplomatic  stalling.  Let  us  take  a  firm  de- 
cisive stand  now  and  throw  our  Influence  on 
the  side  of  peace,  law  and  order,  and  justice, 
and  democracy  as  against  every  evil  force 
which  threatens  the  perpetuity  of  the  sacred 
ideals  in  whose  name  and  for  whoae  perpetu- 
ation you  boys  fought  and  so  many  of  your 
comrades  died. 

I  deplore  the  exlstenee  of  huge  military 
establishments  for  many  reasons.  But  un- 
fortunately if  they  are  necessary  In  thto  dto- 
ordered  world  until  some  semblance  of  order 
comes  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  preaent.  we 
must  maintain  them  and  they  must  be 
strong,  well-organised,  and  all-ambradng. 
'Until  conditions  change  we  must  maintain 
the  nationsi  defense  in  all  branches  and  de- 
partments, including  by  all  means,  our  Im- 
mortal Marine  Corps,  so  that  we  may  be  fully 
prepared  not  only  to  defend  ourselVRs,  but 
to  fulfill  our  international  commitments  and 
our  destiny  aa  a  great  democracy.  Until  eon- 
dltlons  change.  let  na  be  sura  that  at  an 
times  we  have  tmquestionahly  strong,  power- 
ful armed  forces  ready  to  spring  Into  aetlon 
at  a  moment's  notice— striking  forces  eapabls 
of  guarding  oiu*  Nation  and  commanding  tha 
reelect  of  all  our  potential  enemies  whoever 
or  whatever  they  may  be. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  great 
organization,  inspired  by  the  sacrlflces  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  hopee  of  the  future,  will 
continue  as  a  sustaining  force  of  the  tntag- 
rlty  of  our  Nation  In  peace  as  m  war  and  wm 
protect,  defend,  snd  preserve  tbs  Amsrlcsn 
tauUtutlons  under  which  its  immbsis  llvsd. 
foi^ht.  sod  dtod  so  gUirloaily  tor  Ood  sad 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C  GATHINGS 

or  ASKAKSAS 

IN  IBB  HOUSS  OF  BBPRJBSSNTATIVSS 

Twesdttv.  July  t.  1947 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  ^?eAker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ow).  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Josephine   Ripley   from   the   Christian 

Science  Monitor  of  July  2.  1947: 

XAXJMO  AlB  TSAVXL  SAW 

(By  Josepblna  Blplcy) 

WAsmmnuM . — The  urgent  need  for  prompt 
development  and  installation  of  alr-aafety 
aids  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
air  travel  to  clearly  Indicated  In  the  early 
reports  of  Investigators  Into  the  recent  s»> 
riee  of  disastrous  plane  crashes. 

New  take-off  regulations  for  tbe  big  four- 
motored  ships  have  been  recommended  by 
President  Tnmian's  emergency  Air  Safety 
Board. 

If  the  proposed  regulations  had  been  la 
effect  before  the  United  Alrllnea  plane 
crashed  and  burned  at  La  Ooardta  Field,  no 
take-off  attempt  would  have  been  made  and 
the  accident  avoided,  according  to  authori- 
ties. Findings  of  the  Board  Indicated  that 
the  big  plane  was  not  only  overloaded  but 
attempting  to  take  off  from  a  comparatively 
short  runway. 

As  a  result,  tba  Presidsnt^  Board  has  rse- 
ommended  that  loads  be  reduced,  either  by 
taking  on  less  gasoline  or  fewer  passengers, 
and  that  four-motored  planes  hereafter  be 
restricted  to  4,000-foot  runways. 

In  the  eraah  of  the  Capital  Aiilines  C-M 
on  the  last  hump  of  the  B^ae  Ridge,  find- 
ings of  investigators  Indicate  that  the  pUot 
had  '  apparently  tmderestlmatad  headwinds 
which  had  slowed  him  down  and  believed 
himself  to  be  over  the  Potomac  Valley  when 
he  waa  stlU  over  the  mountains. 

Aeronautics  nfllrlsls  recently  flew  over  tbs 
same  course  in  a  plane  equipped  with  tha 
new  Hughes  air-line  radar  warning  devlcs 
to  see  if  that  type  of  equipment  would  fur- 
nish the  answer  to  the  hazarda  of  blind 
flying  over  noountalnoua  territory. 

Ttieae  olBclato  expressed  themselves  "In- 
tanady  mterested"  In  the  device,  but  appar- 
ently were  not  quite  ready  to  accept  It  with- 
out further  investigation  aa  the  oomplsta 
solution  to  tha  problem. 

Another  test  at  Wright  Field  recently  had 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  main- 
taining suJBclent  altitude  over  high  obstacles. 

It  'Lowed  that  100  experienced  fliers  re- 
quired T  aaeonds  to  read  a  regulation  alttme- 
tar  and  tbat  tbs  pUots  tested  msde  erroni  ta 
lA  pe^esnt  of  tbs  rsartlngs,  soma  aa  much  ss 
1.000  fe^ 

Ilito  test  waa  citsd  $a  an  indlcatlan  of  tbs 
need  fOr  a  revtolon  snd  simpllflcstloo  of  air 
instruments. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one-half 
of  all  plane  crashes  are  due  to  personal 
error,  mainly  by  pilots.  Thto  fact  has  re- 
soltad  In  oonaidsrable  pressure  for  an  Im- 
provement ta  personnel  training. 

One  of  the  reasoos  why  such  training  bas 
been  delayed  In  some  eases  to  tbe  tremendous 
upsurgs  in  air  travel  during  recent  w*^^**** 
More  and  more  planes  have  been  preased  Into 
service.  During  tbe  first  6  months  of  tha 
year,  ttie  average  number  of  alr]4anes  cm- 
ployed  monthly  on  the  lines  rose  from  468 
toase. 

The  dsvelopmant  and  Installstlow  of  alr- 
ssfSty  aids  masnwblls  has  aoi  bssa  able  to 
kssp  pses  vUb  tbs  bwisuduui  tnoaeaa  in 
aqulpmsnt. 


•bow* 

Qntaek 
In 

tlutMi  (iMjat 


the  chmnom  are  K>-«0  u  wui  rain  m 

111.,  ny  (>>*  ^^'"^  *^^  ^  September. 

_iXMT  Xtom  ehaneea  we  90  to  10  tt  vent. 

odds  we  beeed  on  etattatles  g»tber«d 

ttM  ivortbera  Hemlapheee 

ncknal 


To   ototatn  tbe  weather  pattern  for 
locality,  a  team  at  meteoroloflste 


IB  loof -range  forecasting.    It  fc 
weattMT  daya  tn  adraace. 

The  cllmatologlcal  eaietee  deeant 
to  be  able  to  eay.  weeks  ahead,  that 
or  will  not  ram  on  a  glTcn  day.  It 
•tates  llM  ofcanrra 

Only  OB*  or  the  machines  now  Is  at 
At  Mew  Orteana.  Ia.    BfeBtually  tt  Is 
to  have  at  least  ssvsn  aaajor  cllmat 
wtth  allaatalaglsts  assigned 


BatlsfacClon   th*"    fine 

&t   organlaaUan.     They 

They  are  pupoaes 

designsd  to  ser-.e  the 
at  tba  oooBtry  tti  Vmm 
elflshly  and  glortoasly 
serred  the  coantry  In 

ve  the  tTSdltlaEti  and 

I  of  the  Dnltsd  Btotss 
lofty  aim  and  X  kxiow 


cious  American  raeais,  more  t/o  ■ixsck,  unaer- 
mJne  and  dertroy  the  patterns  of  freedom 
and  the  traditional  methodB  of  democraqr 
which  Americans  cherish.  We  hare  orer- 
whelmed  and  defeated  the  tyrants  of  war- 
time. Now  we  mnst  overwhelm  and  defeat 
the  tyrants  et  peacetime — who  are  working 
fererlshly  to  aceccnpllah  destruction  of  our 
tree  goremment  and  establish  eotmnimlsm 
or  some  other  equally  undesirable  form  at 

xcm—Ap^ — tit 


X  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  tlilt  great 
organization,  inspired  by  the  sacrlflces  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  future,  will 
continue  ss  a  sostJUnlng  fores  o(  tlie  tntsg- 
rlty  of  oar  Natloii  la  psaes  as  la  war  atid  wUl 
protect,  defend,  and  preserve  *itm  Amsrlcaa 
tnsUtutlons  under  which  ito  iiMmhsis  Ursd, 
tav^t,  aad  died  so  glorloaslf  tor  Ood 
oountrjr. 


Hare  and  more  planes  havs  been  pressed  Into 
service.  During  the  first  6  months  of  ths 
year,  the  average  number  of  slrjrtanes  cm- 
ploysd  montaily  on  the  Uaes  rase  from  468 
to  606. 
The  dsvsloijaBSBt  aad  tnatallatlon  of  aJr- 
ntbOm  baa  not  baea  able  to 
wUh  tiM  twawMtOMi  mcreess  la 
soulpiBsnt. 
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In  •ome  or  all  of  the  propceak 

tn  my  book  enUtied  "Twentieth  CenI 


tors  to 
O  tttm  Wmman  Atrttasr  to 
at  a  def  active  boK 
tot  toft 
afcunuial  failure 


lUustraba 


wtth  which  Army  Air 
threw  Its  ground  eootrol 
sqcipment  toto 

itm  u 

DM  type  9t 

«««b«abad         

picks  up  saaMMhlac  alr< 

a  radar  wamm  m 

opwfttotata 

fMtb  wttb  tbe  pUM  aad  guide  blto 

AvOMTtty  baa  tm- 

ri  radio 

system 

tobe 

i«UM  ftutbortitaa  m 

ii  Ibe  toOM  iAMbt. 

imedly  it  one  «l  tb*  proklwM 

to  be  irobed  «!«  to  ibe  msm 

itry  rvMiplbt  m4  ieeelopment   of   tU' 
mfeif  if^sft.  piMll6Mi  tbtf  equipmeni, 


•vaUftbU 

_         menu.  Ibe  eoobeaif  ihve 

betlbf  eui  air<«bf6lf  Mbdi  raUier 


ftll  if 
_  tvt  brtheuif  tbe  ebvievi 
m4  pnvtbi  tbe  vbf  l« 


Free  Sftecli  fw  OtftffMMbI  SefftiH 

or  miiAWKa 
n.  CSTES  KEPAUVER 

TATIVM 

rvceday.  Julv  I.  i947 

KVAUVIR  Mr.  Speeker.  I 
time  hM  come  when  more 
of  Congreee  should  come  to  the 
of  the  right  of  fret  speech.  It 
teems  kudtoroiu  thbt  so  basic  an  Amer- 
icas rkht  should  have  to  be  defended. 
But  letjus  ormilrteff  the  matter  e  moment. 

of  coo« 

!••     ttMt 

d^  not  want  Ooyemment  employees 
to  hkve  original  or  Independent 
thouglts;  that  they  do  not  want  any 
tmplo]  ee  to  express  an  opinion  at  vari- 
ance 1 1th  their  Ideas. 

In  tbe  Appropriations  Committee  oon- 

Btderlrtg    the    leflalaUve    appropriation 

bill  asierstons  were  cast  oo  the  charac- 

tcr  anl  loyalty  of  strtral  trusted  em- 

pleoree)  of  one  of  tbe  meet  valuable  senr- 

iMi  ai  suable  to  Members  of  the  Hottso. 

the  Lqiialative  Reference  Service.    X  do 

In  detail  about  the  charted 

all  of  the  persons  involved  but 

analysis  made  by  Jerry  Klutta 

In  tlMJ  Waahinfton  Poet  of  July  9  they 

VMre  111  without  foundation.    But  none 

Of  thi   ehartee  could  have  been  men 

tteufl  ttleas  or  unjustified  than  the  at- 

(o  Dr.  Jaek  Letin,  a  Oovemment 

iiBhdr  with  a  loni  and  honorable 

service  record.    Or.  LevUi's  value 

to  tb(    LeclslaUve  ReferiMe  tervlee  It 

prwui  aed  to  have  been  eompromlted  bt- 

cause  be  was  associated  with  me  in  tht 

itiady  X  made  on  the  reorganisation  of 

Conmtst.    There  are  many  men  in  both 


I 


the  H  Nitt  tad  in  the  Stnau  who  beUevt 


It  is  true,  as  I  so  notified  Dr.  Emi 
Griffith,  head  of  the  LeglsUUve  Refer 
•twice,  and  also  Mr.  JOBmoN.  the  c) 
■ibD  of  the  subcommittee,  that  Dr.  ~ 
did  not  parUcipate  in  the  policy  stat 
mrats  that  went  into  this  volume, 
were  my  own.  Furthermore,  the 
aesurh  work  he  did  for  me  in  connc 
tlon  with  this  book  was  all  done  bef( 
he  was  employed  by  the  Library  of 
grett  Be  was  not  connected  with 
Federal  Oovemment  In  any  way  dur 
the  time  he  helped  me  with  this  stt 
But  even  if  he  had  participated  tn 
policy  statemenu  in  the  volume  I 
roason  why  that  should  impair  his  w( 
in  the  LegUlatlve  Reference  Service. 
the  contrary,  when  any  of  us  seek  di 
from  Dr.  OrlfBth's  unit  concerning 
functions  of  Contrast  I  think  wt  the 
be  happy  that  tlitrt  art  employtta  t) 
who  have  an  taltrtti  lb  this  viul 
and  who  have  rtb4  widely  In  that 
and  know  where  to  lay  their  handt 
tht  material  ConiriiflMn  may 

The  same  lypt  of  innutni 
something  Is  wront  bteause  an  tbit 
itn  and  a  OM*Mo  public  servant 
Ml  think  our  proiont  orttniiition 
Ctpitoi  Hill  Is  ptrftei— WM  hurttd  tt 
ethtr  brilliant  student  of  Oovtri 
Or,  Otort6  Galloway.  Dr  Galloway 
tlte  tstfff  ily  helpful  to  me  in  tht  i 
ratlflB  of  Twentieth  Century  Ceni 
Me  is  a  deep  studtnt  and  authority 
eontrttsional  prootdurtt  and  organl 
iion. 

If  wt  eontinut  pursulnt  our  prci 
course,  an  editor  or  newspaperman 
has  ever  criticited  Congress,  even  th( 
hU  crltlcum  was  justified,  will  be 
elitible  for  Oovemment  itrvlot.  If 
Oovernment  service  is  not  to  bt  rtduc 
to  a  mass  of  unthinking,  spineless  rot 
lot  us  have  an  end  to  these  seiuelest 
quisitions  that  besmirch  the 
honttt  citiaens.  It  should  be  nott4 
that  these  capable  Oovernment 
have  no  redress  when  charges  are 
attinst  them  In  eongretsional  cc 
tees.  It  is  true  that  we  are  in  an  U 
lotlcal  conflict  with  communism  but 
cannot  afford  to  work  ourselves  int 
hysteria  over  the  Communist  mez 
The  impact  of  the  police  statea 
the  Soviet  Union  on  our  democracy ' 
be  met  with  intelligence  and  fin 
but  not  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
of  police  methods  used  to  keep  170.000JI 
ptoples  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  in  comi 
mental  and  physical  subjection. 

In  our  Oovemment  service,  and 
la  t^MCially  true  in  the  Legislative 
erence  Service,  we  need  substantial 
lens  and  real  scholars.  The  type  of 
QUlsltlon  that  has  been  carried  on 
lOOM  BBtabtrs  of  a  few  con  gr essU 
tOBBtttOOt  It  driving  good  men  a! 
from  Oovtmmtnt  strvict  and  is 
It  unacceptable  to  many  whom  we 
during  thttt  diflkult  days.  My  tx| 
ence  has  btto  that  Dr.  Bvaiu  and 
OrlfBth  havt  ttcturtd  capable  scholi 
tbe  Library  of  Cootrttt  who  are 
int  splendid  asttttanot  to.Mtmt 
Oongrtss.  Thtir  extreltt  of  fri 
spttch  and  individual  thlnklnt 
be  encouraged  and  not  made  the  basit  J 
gruattng  in^Mltltlftns. 
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It.  Speaker,  in  t^ie 

States  exported  u) 

ilding  countries  of 

tons  of  iron  aitd 

suitable  for  use  In 
At   the  same  tltie 

»s  of  Europe  wert 

tructlon  of  123  shiot 
li  speed  compared 

luur  vessels  now  in 
Maritime  Commit* 
other  words,  during 
steel  scarcity,  coal 
scarcity  in  Buroiit 
»l  from  the  United 
ships  of  a  type  of 
>ius.  Xtsttmstono 

)biems,  ptrhapt  not 
nonetheless  an  Irn- 
which  tht  nations 
9US  their  attentDn 
ler  or  not  this  tst 

itltuttAttrrtbltt<o- 
)uld  well  bt  «vold>)d, 

;h  should  oommaid 
liately  not  only  of 

\i  of  taob  Buropttm 

K-rl 

Lh  tht  ibovt.  undtr 

.remarks.  X  Inttrt  in 

point  a  Ittur  frcm 

Maritime  Commis- 

Inif  on  this  subject, 

ibles  which  wert  st- 
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HI* 

rfssnleiiees. 

lUarm:  In  re* 
ions  requtst  for  tnf  ir- 
IpbuUdtng  abroad  snd 
iports.  tbsrs  are  trans- 
tabulations:  one  sbow* 
Id  as  of  Maroh  Sl.  i»«T. 

on  the  basis  of  groM 
I,  and  speed  wtth  those 

Ui  the  MarttUne  Oosi- 

|t<v'(>ther  wtth  apprcsl- 

)ice  iteel  going  Into    ha 

[latur  Tssssls;  the  ot^ier 

•sports  of  tron  tnd 

^hich  might  be  used  in 

ported  In  the  calen^lsr 

kt  shipbuilding  nstluns 

trtment  of  thts»CciB« 
led  the  informstton  on 
•teel  going  Into  the 
httme   Commission   <le> 
thst   their   figurto 
Btloes  which  obuti.sd 
Tar  II  but  ttut  it  was 
lal   oompetiuve  eon'li> 
lU  for  various  typ«  ct 
Ststss  would  be  BOO  te- 
le icrsp  would  be  lias, 
ssi  Department  polrned 
jree  to  whleh  wsldinii  Is 
}b\j  betwMO  this  eo\  n* 
countrlM  lbs  waif  ht 
lis  buUt  in  eountiits 
^any  peat  sstent  wotUd 
to  IT  pereeat. 

W.  iMna;  Ctotnaea. 
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United  gtates  exports  of 


••Ueted  Iron  mnd  ttetl  mW  products  nOtdbU  tor 
nations  in  Europe,  eelendor 


in  sb^  eonstmcMoa  to  Maportaat  sJt<pbatidiii# 
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tsoroe:  Forrlgn  Trade  StttUtka,  Boresa  of  C«iuut.  Dapartroent  of  Commaroe. 

Merchant  v«»mU  rtporUd  ttrnUr  conitrticrt  on  abroad,  as  o/  Jfar.  it,  t947.  which  en  th4  b—ii  of  gnu  tonnage,  dead  weight,  tiMl 

speed  eompare  with  USMC  deaign  veetele  in  k>ng$upplg 
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Far  E«ff I  Brifktst  Hopt  ArUtt  fai 

Pkilippiat  Rtpoblic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OP  OWIO 

IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  RXPRBSSNTATXVBS 
Tuesday,  July  I.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcORi).  I  Include  herewith  an 
trUelt  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
dereland  Plain  Dealer: 

fkn  lAiT'o  BixoMnrr  Ron  AMm  m  PMn^r- 
piMi  RiruiLxc 

7lM  MW  Btpublie  ol  tht  PhUlpplnoo,  which 
eaBM  Into  btlag  iMt  July  4.  U  a  thlnlng  atar 
of  kept  ond  UMplrtUon  In  tho  Par  laotera 
Srmamant.  It  Is  tbt  ona  plsca  on  tha  wwt- 
•rn  frontier  of  democncy  trtkort  a  roptosoni- 
auva  governmant.  electad  by  tht  ptO|M  sad 
dodleattd  to  indindual  Ubarty  and  the  main- 
tananoa  of  fra«  anterprlsa.  la  operating  un- 
der lu  own  power. 

The  United  States  can  take  a  bow  If  this 
Teuture  proves  to  be  aucccaaful  over  a  period 
of  time  for  we  haTo  been  tutoring  the  PUl- 
plnos  and  helping  them  to  prepare  for  Inde- 
pendence for  more  than  40  years,  and  their 
gorerninent  and  phlloaopby  are  patterned 
after  ours. 

If  the  Filipinos  are  successful  in  govern- 
ing themselves  and  in  achieving  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living,  tbey  will  provide  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  to  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  Far  East,  and  the  Philippines  will 
become  a  aolld  barrier  againat  the  spread  al 
communism. 

But  if  the  venture  ahould  fall,  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  free  enterprise  would 
suffer  a  mortal  blow  In  that  part  of  the  world 
and  American  prestige  would  decline.  Con- 
sequenUy,  we  stUl  have  a  vital  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  the  venture  ss  well  as  a  moral 
Oblige  Uo«i  to  help  the  Infant  rspubllc 

WBEB  rem  AID  SZCOCNBZD 

The  Filipinos  are  aware  that  they  wUl  need 
considerable  help  from  the  United  States  In 
the  next  few  years,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
port that  the  Philippine  Government  is  pro- 
ceeding Tlgorotisly  with  plans  which  wUl 
enable  tt  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  outstanding 
ablUty  and  vision  of  President  Manuel  Roxas. 
The  Impresaion  he  made  on  our  group  of 
▼Isltlng  editors  and  publishers  was  one  of 
complete  sincerity,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  problems  facing  him  and  a  willingness 
to  discuss  them  with  engaging  frankness. 

The  Philippine  Republic  has  its  share  of 
economic  problems,  political  turmoil  and 
social  maladjustments,  as  what  nation  has 
not.  but  Roxaa  haa  charted  a  course  for  the 
future  which,  he  is  confident,  will  result  In 
prosperity  and  security. 

PSOGKAM  SSXKS   PtOGXXSS 

Amcmg  his  objectlvea  are  an  expansion  of 
Philippine  industry  and  agriculture,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  rcsourcea.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Phllipplnea  as  a  center  of 
trade  In  the  Far  Sast.  a  continuation  of 
friendly  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  a  balanced  budget  by  1951. 

On  the  Utter  subject.  Boxaa  d^vered  a 
special  meaaage  to  the  Philippine  Congress 
on  February  11.  which  is  worth  quoting.  In 
part,  because  it  contains  langxiage  which  haa 
not  been  heard  in  the  American  Congreas  for 
many  a  year. 

"I  have  aet  a  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
for  1861."  he  sold.  "Whea  I  say  'balanced 
budgst,'  I  mean  exactly  that.  I  mean  that 
by  1951  we  must  be  able  to  pay  sU  costs  of 
government,    ordinary,    extraordinary    sod 


apsclal,  with  our  current  rsvtnusa.  Ws  ■toot 
bs  able  to  sarvice  tbs  public  debt  and  to 
make  the  nscsssary  paymenu  od  loans  wlilch 
we  have  contracted  and  will  eoatraet." 


"This  la  one  necessity  wtUeh  w«  xntist 
frankly  meet  without  ersslon.  Wo  must  get 
our  financial  houae  In  order  and  operate  the 
government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Thus 
even  In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  of  xn 
when  we  face  an  Inevitable  deficit.  I  trust 
Insist  that  we  restrain  our  expendlturei  to 
the  sum  total  of  ottr  revenues,  plus  loans 
Which  we  can  logically  expect  to  oonti'aet 
sad  which,  in  all  good  conscience,  we  eta 
txptct  to  repay."  Roxas  continued. 

"The  fact  that  we  shall  be  functioning  In 
part  on  borrowed  money  must  eonstivutt  a 
constant  spur  to  reduce  expenditures,  to 
tUmlnsts  those  which  sr«  not  sbtolutMj 
▼itti  aad  to  msko  ottry  tontthrablt  tdort 
to  tncrttss  our  revenues.  Ws  ahould  not 
tiptct  to  live  In  luxury  on  borrowtd  money. 
Tbt  wls«  man  considers  borrowed  money  at 
money  which  is  untouchabls  sxc^  for  tbt 
tsccntlal  purposes  of  extstenoe. 

"Bvery  centsvo  spent  must  answer  rht 
qutstlons:  WUl  this  expenditure  increase  our 
ability  to  obtain  greater  revenues  in  the  fu- 
ture? Will  this  expenditure  improve  tht 
vital  conditions  essential  to  the  expansiion 
rf  our  economic  facllltiea?  Will  this  expeiid- 
i  ure  aid  dlrecUy  In  the  rehabUltatlon  of  the 
vital  Instruments  of  national  eBdeavor?* 

noLLs  OUT  or  quxstion 
"We  dare  not  make  provisions  for  extrav- 
agant conveniences  or  comforts.  We  dare  iiot 
provide  services  that  would  be  helpful  hut 
are  not  essential.  We  dare  not  even  incretss 
Government  salaries  and  wagea  even  though 
such  increase  might  be  Justified. 

"We  must  seek  to  obtain  in  Oovemmont 
revenue  every  possible  peso  without  inter- 
fering with  the  productive  expansion  of  iJie 
nation.  We  must  encourage  new  capital  to 
enter  the  Philippines.  We  must  give  every 
stimulus  to  local  capital  to  invest  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  We  must  discotirage  '.he 
dissipation  of  ciqjltal  In  luxurious  living. 
We  must  do  all  these  within  the  framewi^rk 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  founded  on 
freedom  and  democracy." 

Roxas  has  been  largely  Instrumental  In 
discotiraging  the  growth  of  an  anti-Ameri- 
can aentlmcnt  which  developed  in  the  early 
days  of  independence,  partly  from  exuber- 
ance over  that  event  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  unavoidable  friction  between  American 
soldiers  and  Fillpinon  in  crowded  Manila. 

AUrr   CHtBT   OOOPBUTSB 

In  this  be  has  bad  the  eooiierstion  snd 
wise  counsel  of  MaJ.  Gen.  George  F.  Mocre, 
who  commanded  the  garrison  on  Corregldor 
at  the  ti  at  of  its  fall  and  who  has  since  rt- 
tumed  to  the  islands  ss  conamanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Phillpplne-Ruyukus  command. 

Under  an  agreement  recently  concluded, 
the  United  States  Is  to  have  15  permanent 
land,  naval,  and  air  bases  In  the  Philippines, 
but  these  sre  to  be  located  outside  the  large 
dtiea.  In  order  to  minimize  friction  between 
■lembers  of  the  American  forces  and  the  Fili- 
pinos. Thta*  bases  are  to  enabls  us  to  carry 
out  our  responsibility  for  the  dsfsose  at  tht 
Philippines  and  also  to  support  our  other 
outposts  In  the  Pacific. 

ooMicxscui.  nrnouaxs  clash 

Bowever.  there  are  bound  to  be  eUsbea  al 
Interest  between  the  PhllipptiM  Republic  and 
the  United  States.  Here  is  one  example. 
The  Philippines  could  produce  and  aell  in 
the  United  States  large  quantitlea  of  coco- 
nut oil.  which  la  badly  needed  tor  the  msa- 
ufteturt  at  soap.  But  dairy  interests  in  tht 
United  SUtts  will  not  agree  to  Um  Uaport*- 
tloo  of  coconut  oil  for  fear  It  would  toas- 
peto  with  American  dairy  producte. 

President  Roxas  sought  to  obtain  a  titust 
in  the  Amerieaa-PIUplno  trade  agreement  to 
permit  tht  tq^ort  to  the  United  Statct  of 
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Jiu*  OIL  whieli  It  Mt  fM  tar 

human  or  animal  coatumptlea,  but  wMab 
coidd  bt  uted  to  aafet  teap.  But  Coofrtss- 
mea  trcsa  tht  dairy  Btttts  **wouldat  tvea 
Usttn  to  ms."  Roxas  stid 

HowtTtr,  the  trade  agrtement  ptrmlU  tht 
unlimited  UaportaUoa  of  eopra.  from  whloh 
coconut  oU  Is  OMkds.  But  oopra  takts  up 
more  shipping  optot  and  the  oott  at  proeots- 
log  It  In  ths  Unlttd  Stttea  Is  grtattr  ttwrn 
tu  the  PbUlpplnea.  Oonaequently.  It  Is  prob- 
ablt  that  Amtrlcan  totp  manufacttirtrs  wUl 
txpaad  thtlr  business  la  tht  Phlllppkast.  In- 
sttsd  of  tnlarglng  thtlr  Amtricaa  pltato. 


Tke  ItaHao  Debt  to  tht  Unlttd  Statti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  itmxtsim 

IN  TBI  BOnag  OF  EIPRBSENTATIVM 

rucsdoy,  Juiy  I.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac* 
ORB.  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  made  hi  the  Hoose  oa  January 
IS.  1926: 

Mr.  Cotxjxs.  Mr.  Chsirtnan.  I  yield  8  mln* 
utes  to  the  genileman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Rankim],     (ApplBuse.) 

Mr.  Ramkxx.  Mr.  Chstrman.  It  was  rather 
amusing  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Tllson  ] ,  the  Republican  lesder. 
In  his  speech  a  few  moments  ago.  refer  to 
this  Italian  debt  settlement  proposition  as  a 
nonpartisan  question,  and  In  the  same  breath 
mildly  admonish  the  membership  on  the  Rt- 
publlean  slds  of  the  Hotue  to  stay  on  tht 
reservation.  A  nonpartisan  measure  seems 
to  bt  a  strong  Republican  proposition  that  Is 
put  through  by  s  eomblnstion  of  retctknary 
Republicans  and  misguided  Democrats. 
I  Laughter.  I  It  reminds  me  of  the  Negro 
prtachsr  who  explained  to  his  congregation 
that,  while  tht  BlMe  did  say  that  the  lamb 
and  the  lion  lay  down  together,  it  never  gave 
any  accoimt  of  tht  lamb  ever  getting  up. 
{Laughter.] 

We  are  asked  here  to  support  this  "non- 
partisan" measure  which  will  amount  to  a 
cancelation  of  more  than  (2.000,000.000  of 
the  Italian  debt  to  the  United  SUtes.  Some 
of  you  may  deny  that  tt  amounts  to  an  abao- 
lute  cancellation;  but  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tt  extends  the  pay- 
ment of  the  part  not  canceled  for  a  period 
of  63  years,  and  that  in  all  the  history  of 
dvUlsed  governments  no  international  debt 
has  ever  been  paid  that  was  extended  beyond 
the  life  of  one  generation.  No  man  in  this 
Hotise  can  deny  that  statement,  or  point  to  a 
alngle  Instance  in  history  in  whleb  a  debt 
owed  by  one  nation  to  another,  and  extended 
beyond  the  life  of  one  generation,  has  ever 
been  paid.  You  are  simply  canceling  the 
entire  debt.  Tou  are  giving  to  Italy  more 
than  t3.000.000.000  irtilch  they  owe  us.  and 
for  which  we  have  outstanding  bonds  which 
the  American  people  must  pay. 

But  even  the  advocatca  of  this  meastnv. 
putting  It  in  the  most  favorable  light,  admit 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  means  the  can- 
ctilatloa.  in  effect,  of  more  thsn  $1,500.- 
000,000.  Or.  as  has  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ttnnessse  (Mr.  Hull)  In  bis  able 
argument  on  ytstsrday  tt  msaas  the  cancsl- 
latlon  or  giving  back  to  Italy  an  aokount 
equal  to  about  VIJMQ/Mi  to  every  eongres- 
alocial  district  in  the  United  Matat.  Wbta 
you  vote  for  this  me  asms  you  art  pttsing 
back  to  your  people  a  bond  latot  ararnintlng 
to  97.000.000  to  mate^  nnngmt^fsl  district, 
or  mors  than  »t0J00.0t0  to  tbt  astrtys  State, 
to  bt  paid  by  your  ptopit.  tbtlr  eUnditu.  and 
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tn  the  oa«irw  at  this  d«b«u 

what  woold  hav*  huppaiMd  to 

U^t«d  Sutea  had  It  not  b««n  for  Italy 

the  World  War.    I  aak  you  vbat  would 

liappeiMd  to  Italy  If  It  had  not  been 

United  8UtM?     (ApplanM.I 

told  us  that  we  wm*  flgbttaf  the 

make  the  world  aaf*  tar  democracy. 

■M  tiM  international  dccan.     It  waa 

phraae  that  crlfflnated  with  the 

of  the  United  States  and  echoed 

the   world,  even   down    to   the 

Inc   trenches.     It  eren   went   beyond 

found  a  rMpomlva  sentiment 

«b»  loidien  of  the  ea«Bf  that  fLuOly 

forth  In  the  German  revolution  that 

the  doee  of  the  war     But  today, 

of  the  world  being  safe  for  democ- 

taty  Is  in  the  grip  of  the  Pascisti  and 

ab4>lutely  ruled  and  controlled  by  ICus- 

one  of  the  most  consummate  dictators 

lara  ttmss     Be  even  sneers  at  democ- 

He  ia  quoted  m  an  Italian  paper  as 
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racy 

U 

soUnl, 

of  n 

racy 

saylni 

**W«    must  never  give  the  enemy  a  mo- 
ment' I  rest:  we  must  smash  and  tear  down 
all     tpe     dlssy     nonsense     of     our     oppo- 
'     *     *.     We  have  shown  the   tm- 
of  the  oM  partlea,  and  they  have 

fiv*  battle  to  democracy." 
A  editorial  in  the  New  York  Kvenlng 
on  January  g.  1030.  we  find  this  strlk* 
ktMBsnt  contracting  the  American  at- 
wlth  that  of  Mussolini: 
stand  for  free  speech,  and  MuseoUnl 
I  ot;  for  a  free  prees,  and  Mussolini  does 
or  constitutional  government,  and  he 
I  ot:  for  rspreeentative  government,  and 
he  d<  ee  not:  for  the  subordinstion  of  the 
mUltJfry  to  the  civil  authority  in  times  of 
and  he  doea  not.    We  are  a  democracy, 
eatahllshed    s    tyrannical    au- 


aad   :  >e  has 
toeraqy. 

He 
tutloz 


espediUy 


It«ly 


Meabers 


las  attempted  to  deetroy  every  insU- 

that  he  could  not  control,  and  has 

directed  hi*  vengeance  at  organised 

lukd  the  Masoola  IMftemlty.    If  we 

under  the  Muaaolinl  regime,  more 

too  Members  ot  this  Bouse  and  about 

of  the  Senate  would  not  only  be 

from  holding  oAoe.  but  you  would 

be  permitted  to  vote,  merely  be- 

yo«  happen   to  be  members  of   the 

fVAtemity. 
Brooklyn  Dally   Bagle  of  January  4. 
■peaking  of  the  protect  of  American 
agalnet  the  outragee  of  Mussolini. 

"So  far  aa  we  know,  this  is  something  with- 
out precedent  in  the  annals  of  Masonry  or 
the  a  inals  of  diplomacy.     Members  of  the 

bave  been  murdered 

I<*'**g^  rooms  have   beesi 

wrecked  by  Fascist  mobs.    Masons 

disfranchised  by  the  dictatorship. 

of  courae.  msana  glvtag  a  free  hand  to 

beters.-- 

instance  la  given  In  which  It  Maeons 
1  llled  by  the  ftadett  mob  at  one  time, 
if  K  ever  oceuired  to  those  Mem- 
have  been  appealing  for  the  passage 
■sasvre.    and    empbasistng    Italy's 
te  the  war.  I  woDdst  If  It  ever  oc- 
to  them  that  theee  very  men  who 
so  valiantly  in  tbat  conflict  are  bemg 
outlawed    and    murdered   and    their   sacred 
insttt  itions   destroyed  by  the   bayonets   of 


tell  us  that  we  should  not 
the  queatlon  of  humanity  in  thia 

They  say  we  have  nothing  to 

wifh  thialr  tntamal  aflaln.    But  the 
ie  have  never  hesitated  to 

of  persecuted  humanity.    It 

that  when  we  appeal  to  otber  ntliT<ie 

a  stop  to  the  commlsskm  of  outragaa 

any  pea|^  or  any  elaaa.  we  manltHi 

of  magnanimity  *^>»t\  ^^  ^ 


beialf 


when  we  confine  our  policies  wtthln 
circumference  of  a  silver  dollar.     [Appl 

What  Is  the  object  of  thU  meas\ir«1 
Is  to  enable  Mussolini  to  borrow  mc 
New  York  with  which  to  perpetuau 
regime.  We  are  doing  this  to  strt 
ths  hands  of  Mussolini  after  all  otir  st 
to  make  the  world  safs  for  denKxracy.j 

The  Fasclsti.  you  understand,  coi 
only  a  small  band  of  Italians  of  which 
sollnl  U  the  head.     It  is  a  closed 
tlon.    They  do  not  want  any  more 
and  they  wlU  not  admit  any  mere.    Bo 
who  are  on  the  outside  of  this  s^ect 
must  sxiffer  whatever  indignities  the 
desires  to  Impose. 

But  Members  tell  us  that  we 
refer  to  these  things  In  connection 
passage  of  this  measure.  That  we  hal 
right  to  discuss  the  internal  affairs  of 
nations.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
settlement  with  the  Italian  paoph 
i.^«in/'T  u*  that  it  will  not  redound 
benefit.  Instead  of  thus  hslping  Mi 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tazpaj 
continue  his  dictatorship  and  carry 
boasted  plans  to  restore  the  glory  of 
Bome.  I  believe  we  should  follow  the 
advocated  by  thia  gsntlsman  from  Tsi 
I  Mr.  Hull)  to  grant  a  moratorium 
limited  number  of  years  until  the  peof: 
Italy  can  reatore  their  Oovemntent  and 
country  to  their  former  conditions  of 
and  confidence,  in  order  that  whatever  1 
tlement  we  ma;  make  with  the  Italian 
may  not  be  rushed  through  by  some  flna 
power  at  home  or  sbroed.  but  that  it 
be  bnsed  upon  s  common  desire  to  pre 
the  beet  Intereet  of  both  nations  and  to 
tribute  to  the  progrees  and  happlni 
mankind .     ( Applause.  | 

The  CHAnucAN.  The  time  of  the  gentli 
from  MlHlMlppi  has  expired. 


Hoosinf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  vmoam  tsLAwa 
ni  THX  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSBNTA1 
Tuesday,  July  8,  1947 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
for  additional  housing  Is  being 
throughout  the  Nfction.  There  is 
ing  before  this  Congress  the  Ti 
lender-Wagner  bill,  enactment  of 
wouid  be  a  long  step  forward  to 
the  situation. 

I  offer  as  a  part  of  my  rexni 
following    telegram    addressed    to 
chairman  of  the  House  Commit 
Banking  and  Currency  by  Miss  Ell 
M.  Smith,  acting  administrator  ci\ 
department  of  social  welfare  of  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  sets 
two  examples  which  prove  the  ne 
additional  housing: 

PaovtDBvcs.  R.  I..  June  24.  ii 
RepreeenUtlve  Jasas  Wolcott, 

€!kmtman,  HouM  Coatmittee  on  B« 
•nd  Curreney, 

Bouae  Ofiot  B%Mdkn§, 

WaMhington,  D. 
Oonalderatlon     of     lltft-Bllender-l 
housing   bUl   essential.     Failure   to 
sufltoient  dwellings  causes  deplore  ble 
tlons  In  our  Stats.     Samples:  Pamill 
tng  In  unventilated  cellar*.  4  famlllea 
living  In  4  rooma.  disturbed 
ana  completely  without  prtvwcy  and  a 
to  call  their  own. 

BJBaHni  M.  SiorH. 
JLetmt  AAmt* 
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of     Arizona.    Mr. 

>ave    to    extend    my 

Ecou).  I  include  two 

^ry  McLain  which  ap« 

)na  Republic,  June  12 

Republic    of    June    13. 
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The  irfimmf"  future  for 

a  rceervatlon  within 

fcrs  as  dismal  today   as 

[surrounding  them,  says 

inson.   postmaster   and 

lew  Oralbl. 

id  for  the  producta'  of 

iment-ordered  stock  re- 

Kht  which  haunts  their 

western  section  of  the 

are  combining  to  play 

livelihood. 

leaders.  Johnson  blamee 

lure  to  educate  the  Hopl 

lis  petples'  present  dUB» 

claims  that  encroach- 

I  on  Hopt  lands,  "without 

Interior   Department," 

tribe. 

itlve  order  in   1883.  he 

3Xlmately  2.500.000  acrea 

recent   years.  Johnson 

las  been  cut  until  about 

rlglnal  acreage  is  being 

[the  Hopl  today. 

lys  Johnson,  "we  are  at 

rmers  are  trying  to  make 

is.  with  their  future  at 

Ice  of  the  weather,  for 

[entirely  on  rain.    Bven 

lununer  wind  whipping 

damage  their  crops." 

Washington  last  March 

the  Hopl  plight  to  th« 

Committee.      »»»*«n»«g^ 

invited  "some  of  thoee 

who  decide  our  future 

awhile  with  us  on  thee* 

fpUes." 

en  the  Hop!  were  forced 

to  the  carrying  capacity 

le.    the    Indian    Service 

replace    the    income 

]uently  found  it  nec- 
inlshlng  stock  in  order 
Bwar  days. 

ime  in  wartime  employ- 
ition  and  Increaaed  de- 
ring. 
Is  different  now.  with 
the  past  and  off-rsaer- 
dwlndllng.  And  war 
terans  are  "coming  back 

ilts  are  the  most  any 
|ln  the  third  mesa  area, 
le  villagea  of  BotevUla 
horse  or  cow  represents 
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that  the  average  Hopl 
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special  messags  to  the  Philippine  ixangress 
on  February  11.  which  is  worth  qtioting.  in 
part.  h<»iiuse  it  contains  language  which  has 
not  been  beard  in  the  Aowrican  Congress  for 
many  a  year. 

"I  have  set  a  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
for  1961."  he  said.  "When  I  say  'balanced 
hudget,'  I  mean  exacUy  that.  I  mean  that 
by  1951  we  must  be  able  to  pay  aU  costs  of 
government,    ordinary,    extnuu'dlnary    and 


xum      rUAJA^^t^* 


the  United  States  largs  quantltlea  of  coco- 
nut oil.  which  U  badly  needed  for  tlM  man- 
ufaetto^  of  soap.  But  dairy  intereets  in  the 
United  SUtes  will  not  agree  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  coconut  oil  for  fear  it  would  eoaa- 
pete  with  American  dairy  products. 

President  Rozas  sought  to  obtain  a  tiauae 
In  the  Amerlcan-ruipino  trade  agreement  to 
permit  the  ej^jxirt  to  the  United  States  of 


argxmient  on  yesterday  it  means  the  cancel- 
lation or  giving  back  to  Italy  an  amount 
equal  to  about  tTjOOOjOOO  to  every  eongrea- 
aional  district  in  the  United  Statca.  When 
you  vote  for  this  wtmun  you  are  passing 
back  to  your  people  a  bond  tmoa  amoonttng 
to  t7.000J)00  to  eacli  rinwgreartnwsl  district, 
or  more  than  Wtojooajaoo  to  the  seerage  Stau. 
to  be  paid  by  your  peopie.  ttaatr  i 
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Se  eatlttiates  Bofd  schools  can  accommo- 
date about  90  percent  of  the  eligible  chil- 
dren— a  far  higher  percentage  than  on  the 
Nava}o  reserratlon.  But  Johnson  claims  ed- 
ucational standards  are  low.  Hopl  young 
people,  he  avera.  are  willing  and  eager  to 
learn  If  only  they  can  be  taught  things  useful 
to  them. 

The  Hopl  weaving  art  hae  suffered,  he  be- 
lieves, with  the  younger  generation  taking 
leee  intereet  beca\ue  of  the  dwindling  mar- 
ket. He  says  also  thst,  old-timers,  proficient 
as  vreavers,  bsve  found  the  new  type  wool 
from  Improved  sheep  herds  more  dlfllctilt  to 
spin  and  cord,  which  he  sees  as  another 
detriment  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
Hopl  artistry  with  the  looms. 

Johnson,  who  wss  educated  in  mission 
schools  in  New  Mexico  and  at  Oanado,  is 
▼Wage  governor  of  New  Oralbl,  which  is 
clustered  at  the  foot  of  a  meaa  on  which 
stands  Old  Oralbl.  oldest  of  the  Hopi  vil- 
lagss  and  largest  continuously  inhabited 
community  In  North  America. 

(Prom  the  Arisona  Bepublic  of  June  IS,  1M7| 

Kmamb  Cairrow.  June  13. — Increased  In- 
stead of  decreased  Oovemment  assistance, 
or  the  end  of  severe  drought  conditions,  are 
the  only  factors  which  can  save  the  Navajo 
and  the  Hopi  in  the  Beams  Canyon  area,  say 
ths  IfcQee  brothers,  who  as  trsdlng-post 
operators  havs  dons  business  with  the  red 
men  for  18  years. 

Under  present  drciunstances  they  see  no 
way  in  the  world  for  80  percent  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  vicinity  to  exist  thro\igh  farm- 
ing and  atock  raialng. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  plateau,  at 
Jeddlto.  some  8  miles  to  the  east,  Wllmer 
C.  Roberts,  a  trader  39  years,  views  the 
plight  of  the  Indians  as  serious  because  "they 
do  not  even  have  the  modest  existence  that 
kept  them  going  in  prewar  days." 

Roberts  believee  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  Federal  Government  will  turn  the  care 
and  supervision  of  Indians  over  to  the  States 
In  which  they  reside.  He  wotild  welcome 
that  in  Arizona,  and  believes  the  Nav^o 
here  would  progress  xmder  Sute  rule. 

But  hs  doesn't  believe  the  Indians  suc- 
oeasfully  can  be  taken  off  their  reservation. 

Ooncemed  by  the  congressional  proposal 
to  alaah  Indian  Bxireau  budget  requests  by 
sbout  one-third,  W.  1.  McOee.  Beams  Can- 
yon, declares  "If  the  Oovemment  continues 
to  cut  iU  services  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl, 
It  soon  will  have  a  bunch  of  hungry  Indians 
to  feed,  and  that  will  cost  Just  as  much  any- 
way. Seems  to  me  the  Government  might 
better  go  ahead  and  help  them  now." 

Best  evidence  to  McGee  that  off-reserva- 
tion Joba  are  rapidly  diminishing  Is  that 
several  weeks  ago  two  truckloads  of  Navajo 
men  were  sent  to  work  on  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad.  About  60  percent  soon  were  back 
home  because  they  found  no  Jobs. 

McOee.  who  with  bis  brothers.  Cliff  P. 
and  BUU  D.  McGee.  operatea  the  Beams  Can- 
yon store,  says  Indians  now  bring  in  a  small 
■addle  blanket  for  which  they  are  paid  g4.  and 
they  take  as  long  to  trade  out  that  H  as  they 
used  to  require  in  spending  $40  because  they 
realise  they  m\ist  buy  only  necessities. 

The  McGeea  say  the  Indian  always  will  sur- 
vive because  he  can  get  by  <m  little  or 
nothing.  Many  wouldn't  ask  for  help  if 
they  were  hungry.  But  the  traders  believe 
imless  Jobs  and  new  income  ar*  provided  the 
reservation  will  see  hard  times  and  pos&ibl; 
trouble,  with  the  Government  being  required 
to  step  In. 

Any  further  decreases  in  schools  they  view 
aa  a  blow  to  an  educational  program  on  which 
the  Government  has  been  working  30  years. 
Money  apent  on  the  reservation  schools  would 
be  lost,  and  a  successful  effort  to  show  the 
Tiw^ifipiT  the  value  of  an  education  would 
have  been  in  vain. 

Instead  of  decreases,  they  contend  educa- 
tional facilities  should  be  Increased,  pointing 


out  that  prsMnt  buildings  win  aecommodata 
only  about  on*>thlrd  of  thoee  hi  this  ana 
who  desire  to  attend.  The  Keama  Canyon 
and  Pinon  echools  turned  down  a  number  of 
pupils  *hiM  past  year. 

Hosp.tal  facilities  also  are  nowhere  near 
large  enough  to  taXe  care  of  the  area  they 
must  serve,  say  the  McGeee.  Consequently, 
some  Indians  In  need  of  hospitalisation  must 
be  sent  back  to  distant  homes  after  being 
treated.  Field  doctors  and  niu-ses  are  needed 
to  travel  to  iaolated  villages  generally  rer,ched 
only  by  misslonariea  and  traders. 

Roberts,  the  veteran  Jeddlto  trader,  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  the  Navajo  leaving  their  reaer- 
vation. 

'Take  the  Indians  off  the  reeervstlonf 
Impossible.  Put  them  where?  The  white 
people  don't  want  them.  Their  cities  al- 
ready are  overcrowded.  Even  if  such  a  plan 
was  feasible,  you  couldn't  Induce  the  older 
people  to  leave.  They're  perfectly  hsppy  on 
this  reservation  as  long  as  they  f^ri  make  a 
living  with  their  primitive  fanning  and 
graslng." 

He  sees  two  sidee  to  the  question  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  Navajo.  He  doesnt 
blame  the  Oovemment  for  reducing  the 
herds,  which  he  says  was  necessary.  Recall- 
ing when  grass  was  high  enough  to  be  cut 
with  a  scythe,  he  declares  not  only  over- 
grazing but  the  added  factor  of  drotight  has 
depleted  the  ranges. 

When  war  came  the  Navajo  still  was  exist- 
ing, though  his  herds  of  sheep  or  cattle  were 
ahninken.  Then  he  forgot  the  stock,  selling 
or  slaughtering  it  for  meat,  as  the  allotmmt 
checks  began  to  arrive  from  the  boys  m  uni- 
form, and  there  were  high -paying  Jobs  in 
War  Industries  which  were  crying  for  any 
kind  of  manpower. 

"Now  there  Is  virtually  nothing  for  the 
Indian  to  come  back  to,"  says  Rob«^.  "Not 
even  the  modest  existence  of  prewar  days. 
The  herds  are  run  down,  or  goite.  Drought 
still  stalks  the  farmer,  along  with  the  grub- 
worms  and  pack  rats,  and  ths  wind  which 
brings  sand. 

"Some  of  your  white  farmers  should  see 
how  these  Navajo  and  Hopi  crop  growers  get 
down  on  hands  and  knees  in  the  fields  to 
battle  worms  and  rodents  in  oider  to  raise  a 
lltUe  com." 

Roberts  t>elieves  Increased  Oovemment  as- 
sistance will  be  a  necessity,  but  insists  it 
should  not  be  a  dole.  He  says  many  Navajo 
who  held  war  Joba  mtist  be  educated  to  the 
fact  the  "honeymoon  Is  over."  They  were 
happy  before  the  war  to  work  for  I1.3S  per 
day  on  the  reservation,  he  points  out,  but 
now  prefer  to  loaf  unless  they  csn  get  sal- 
aries commensurate  with  high  pay  showered 
upon  them  in  war  days. 

Education  is  a  great  need,  but  education  of 
a  type  the  Navajo  can  find  useful  in  his  own 
land  rather  than  having  to  compete  with 
white  people  in  eemiskllled  or  skilled  trades. 
He  says,  too,  that  education  shouldn't  be 
forced  on  the  Indians;  they  should  be  shown 
its  value. 

Rot>erts  points  out  that  the  Navajo  and 
Bopl  are  peaceful  and  law  abiding.  He  aays 
they  have  their  little  squabbles  and  fights, 
occasionally  even  a  murder — "but  turn  loose 
50.000  whites  In  this  vast  area  with  as  little 
policing  as  we  have,  and  see  how  many 
murders  occur." 

State  rather  than  Federal  control  of  the 
Navajo  would  be  advantageous  to  tiie  In- 
dians, be  believes,  though  he  agrees  it  would 
create  new  problems,  including  ttie  right  of 
Indians  to  vote  and  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  prohibition  question. 

He  believes  if  the  question  came  up  for 
vote  today,  the  Indians  would  call  for  prohi- 
bition. And  he  says  he  fears  for  the  tribe's 
survival  if  ever  liquor  is  permitted  on  the 
reservation,  declaring  many  a  young  Navajo 
employed  outside  the  reservation  squanders 
on  liquor — slways  seemingly  available  while 
his  funds  last — the  money  with  which  be 
should  be  helping  his  family  at  home. 
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XR  IBM  HOUSB  OP  RBPRXBXNTATtVBS 
Tuesday.  July  I,  1947 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  8pe«k«'.  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  ray  remarks 
In  the  RxooM,  I  include  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Crxmsbb  PkBL  Unxtib  SxatwB  DasBis  TmwM, 
Domm'T  UtnamtAMD 

A  9-day  trip  to  China  aSords  sn  oppor- 
tunity cmly  for  a  series  of  fleeting  sad  kalel- 
doeooplc  impressions.  For  example — long  be- 
fore our  party  of  touring  publishers  and 
edlton  reached  the  coast  line  of  China  on  the 
4-hour  flight  from  Seoul,  Korea,  to  Nanking, 
we  bad  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  China's  troublee.  s  canss  which  antedates 
ths  era  of  reccnded  history. 

Our  route  was  artr  the  Yellow  Sea.  and 
it  actually  is  yellow  and  muddy  looking, 
even  in  the  bright  sunlight.  In  contrast  wttli 
the  deep  blue  and  greeniah  huea  of  the  P»> 
otflc  Ocean  and  the  6ea  of  Japan.  That 
yellow  pigment  represents  a  large  pmtlun 
of  the  loet  wealth  of  China — ita  eroded  topeolL 

A  quick  drive  through  Nanking's  mxiddy 
streets  brought  us  to  the  American  Xmbassy. 
where  we  had  a  talk  with  Ambassador  J. 
Lslghton  Stuart  followed  by  another  drlvs 
to  the  reaidence  of  Generalissimo  Chlsjag 
Kai-shek. 

MemtMTs  of  our  party  were  nrtiersd  into 
a  eomfortable  living  room.  The  leather 
chairs  and  divans  were  covered  with  tiger 
skins,  while  on  the  floor  in  front  ot  the  bias- 
ing flreplace  there  was  a  giant  panda  akin 
rug.  We  were  instructed  to  take  aeata.  but  to 
leave  two  chairs  in  opposite  oorxwss  of  ths 
room  vacant. 

csasMS  amass  una 

In  a  few  moments  a  military  side  an- 
nounced "Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Ohlsng 
Kal-^ek."  We  all  stood.  When  the  Intro* 
ductlons  were  completed  vhe  generaliashno 
took  one  of  the  chairs  that  biad  been  re- 
served and  Mme.  Chiang  took  the  other. 

Chiang  does  not  look  like  a  ferocious  war 
lord,  as  be  baa  sometimes  been  depleted. 
He  seemed  to  be  mild-mannered  and  unob- 
trusive, more  like  a  poet  or  scholar,  an  ap- 
pearance which  was  dlfllctilt  to  reooneUs 
with  a  report  In  Nanking  that  day  that  hs 
had  Jtvt  ordered  the  execution  of  two  of  his 
generals  for  not  being  on  tbelr  toee  in  recent 
clashes  with  the  Commtmists. 

But  what  Chisng  seemed  to  lack  in  per- 
sonality was  more  than  provided  by  Mme. 
Chiang,  whoee  beauty,  charm,  and  gradous- 
ness  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

The  interview  with  Chiang,  conducted 
through  an  interpreter  who  at  times  had  ths 
assistance  of  Mme.  Chiang,  was  off  the  record. 
But.  to  tell  the  truth,  the  generalissimo  said 
nothing  that  was  starUlng  or  aensstlonsl. 
Practically  everything  he  said  has  since  been 
reported  in  Chinese  newspM>ers,  either  oA- 
cially  or  unoflbdally. 


The  Chinese  have  great  admiration  for 
Gen.  Oeoige  C.  Marshall,  who  spent  a  year 
in  a  fruitless  effort  to  mediate  s  peace  agree- 
ment between  the  Nationalist  Oovemment 
and  the  Oommunists,  but  they  feel  they 
have  been  let  down  by  the  United  States. 
They  fear  that  Americans  do  not  realise  their 
predicament,  that,  after  8  years  of  war  with 
Japan,  VJ-day  did  not  bring  peace  to  China 
but,  <m  the  contrary,  was  the  signal  for  ths 


trmnsietkin.  Thmj  any  w«  have  nothlnf  to 
do  wt  i»  tlMtr  iBtemal  aSaln.  But  tho  Aomt- 
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to  DM  that  when  we  appeal  to  other  t%»«wii^ 
to  pa  L  a  atop  to  tte  wnnartwi  «C  outracaa 
acalo  It  any  fmifU  or  any  daa,  ««  BanUwt 
a  tUgpar  dKTii  at  mafnanlxntty  than  wa  ao 


auSelant  dvelllnca  caaaaa  deplorable 
ttona  In  our  State,     bamplea:  ramlll 
lag  In  anventUatad  eallan,  4  (axalllea 
Urtng  In  4  rooma.  dlaturtwd 
ana  completalT  without  prlTacy  and  a 
room  to  call  their  own. 
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aa  a  blow  to  an  educational  program  on  which 
the  Government  has  been  working  30  years. 
Money  apent  on  the  reaervatlon  schools  would 
ba  loat.  and  a  successXul  effort  to  ahow  the 
Tnritfi^yn  the  Talue  of  an  education  would 
havt  been  In  vain. 

Irnt— rt  of  decreaaca.  they  contend  educa- 
tional facUltlea  ahould  be  increased,  pointing 


vote  today,  the  Indians  wouia  can  lor  proni- 
bltlon.  And  he  says  he  fears  for  the  tribe's 
corvlTal  If  ever  ikjuor  Is  permitted  on  the 
reaervatlon,  declaring  many  a  young  Navajo 
employed  outside  the  reservation  squandfcra 
on  liquor — always  aeemingly  available  while 
his  funda  last — the  money  with  which  ha 
ahould  be  helping  his  family  at  homa. 


in  a  iruitiess  enon  to  meaiave  a  peace  b^j^> 
mcnt  between  the  Nationalist  Oovemment 
and  the  Communists,  but  they  feel  tbay 
have  been  let  down  by  the  United  States. 
They  fear  that  Americans  do  not  realise  tbetr 
predicament,  that,  after  8  years  ot  war  with 
Japan,  VJ-day  did  not  bring  peace  to  Cb'na 
but.  on  tba  oontrary,  was  tbe  signal  tor  the 
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Ur.  Speaker.  I  am 

to  vote  for  the  new  ux  hin. 

^  rhich  the  House  Is  c<»sider- 
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that  with  payment  of  more  than  $2,000.- 
000.000  on  the  national  debt  a  tax  reduc- 
tion can  still  be  made  and  the  budget 
kept  in  balance.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
a  smaller  and  more  equitable  tax  reduc- 
tion, with  more  emphasis  placed  on  tax 
exemptions,  but  this  bill  appears  to  be  the 
last  and  final  opportunity  Congress  at 
this  session  will  have  to  enact  any  tax- 
reduction  measure.  An  important  con- 
sideration Is  that  this  measure  goes  into 
'  effect  next  year,  and  not  this  year,  as  was 
provided  In  the  previous  bills.  Further- 
more, when  I  voted  against  the  original 
tax-reduction  bill  I  understood  the  ad- 
ministration would  propose  in  this  Con- 
gress a  measure  to  take -effect  next  year. 
No  such  proposal  has  been  forthcoming, 
and  we  now  have  no  assurance  that  It 
wiU  be. 

The  determinative  reason  I  feel  that 
some  tax  reduction  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est for  next  year  is  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying risk  capital  for  new  and  enlarging 
businesses.  During  the  war  and  up  until 
recently  small  business  organizations 
could  secure  operating  capital  or  capital 
for  plant  expansion  from  various  govern- 
mental agencies.  Units  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  made  capital  available,  the  Defense 
Plants  Corporation  did  fliuuicing  for  war 
purposes,  the  RFC.  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  and  other  agencies 
furnished  capital  to  new  or  expanding 
enterprises  where  It  could  not  otherwise 
be  secured.  Most  of  these  agencies  have 
now  been  abolished.  Lately  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Company  and  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Small  business  cannot  now  secure  RFC 
participation  loans.  Recently  I  have  had 
several  substantial  small  businessmen 
complain  about  the  inability  to  secure 
capital  to  carry  mi  their  business  or  to 
put  through  an  expansion  program. 
They  say  that  Oovemment  financing  is 
not  available  and  that  they  cannot  secure 
the  necessary  funds  from  private  sources. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  some  tax  reduction 
will  make  more  risk  capital  available  for 
these  small  businesses  and  to  sustain  our 
economy  it  is  highly  important  that  they 
be  able  to  secure  the  financing  they  need. 
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Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RacoBB  the  annual  report  of  Charles  Q. 
Bolte.  rtttrlng  national  chairman  of  the 
Amigrleaa  Vtttrans'  Committee  <AVC). 
glren  at  the  organixation's  second  an- 
nual convention  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on 
June  90. 1947. 

The  American  Veteraivs'  Committee 
(AVC)  has  excited  considerable  com- 
ment, so  I  believe  that  this  report  which 
Kites  In  detiill  the  record  of  the  organl- 
latlon  in  th<-  past  year  and  the  poUeies  it 
has  followed  should  bg  of  intergit. 
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In  the  two  financial  atatementa  before  yovk — 
one  for  the  year  IMS,  the  other  for  the 
period  ending  May  SI.  1M7.  In  thla  latter 
ft-month  period,  we  have  accumulated  an 
operating  aurplus  of  more  than  $90,000.  Oar 
current  aaaeta  are  approximately  svilDcient  to 
meet  our  current  llabllitlea.  To  atate  it 
almply:  AVC.  after  an  estraordlnarily  dUB- 
eult  year,  la  a  aolvent  and  going  concern. 

A  word  of  explanation  la  needed  as  to  the 
largeet  deficit  item  In  the  financial  state- 
ment, that  for  prepaid  dues.  This  appeara 
aa  a  deficit  under  our  accrual  system  of  ac- 
counting. Under  this  system,  the  dues  of 
each  member  are  divided  into  V2  parts,  1 
part  to  be  apent  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
While  the  accrual  system  makes  the  deficit 
appear  large.  It  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
jecting ottr  financial  status  clearly  into  the 
future.  And,  most  important  of  all.  this  Is 
money  we  owe  to  ourselves;  we  are  not  spend- 
ing anyone  else's  money  but  our  own. 

Two  further  financial  Items  are  of  Inter- 
est for  the  year  ahead. 

First,  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  spe- 
cial fimd-raislng  campaign  finds  us  with 
outstanding  pledgee  totaling  $60,000. 

Second,  a  general  mall  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership has  now  gone  out,  at  the  direction 
of  your  MPC.  asking  for  oontrlbuUona  so 
that  the  new  administration  will  have  a 
war  chest  large  enough  to  begin  the  new 
year  with  full  confidence.  I  hope  the  dele- 
gatee  here  will  go  back  to  their  chapters  and 
puah  this  drive.  AVC  la  100/X)0  of  ua.  If 
AVC  haa  meaning  for  us.  we  will  provide  the 
meana  with  which  to  expand  it.  A  test  mail- 
ing suggesta  that  this  appeal  may  bring  In 
gSf^WO. 

These  two  itecns  taken  together — pledges 
and  the  mall  appeal — will  enable  the  na- 
tional oflVce  to  render  maximum  service  to 
each  and  every  chapter.  I  cannot  overem- 
frtiaslae  the  Importance  of  thla.  Too  fre- 
quently. In  the  past  year,  our  iHt>)ected  and 
ctirrent  actlvltlea  have  been  hamstrung  by 
the  report  from  the  business  rfllce:  "We  Just 
don't  have  the  money."  If  we  can  maintain 
the  preaent  renewal  rate  of  more  than  75 
percent,  if  we  can  expand  the  rate  of  new 
memi>erahipe,  we  will  hav?  the  money  we 
need  in  the  coming  yea^.  Faced  ac  we  are 
with  vast  problems  of  organisation  and  pro- 
gram, we  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It. 

Our  sacrifices  in  other  departments  this 
year  did  enable  us  to  expand  into  a  new 
field:  that  of  direct  veterans'  service.  Ac- 
creditation by  the  Veterana  Admlniatratlon 
laat  fall  opened  the  door  to  this  vital  en- 
deavor. We  now  have  two  full-time  and  two 
part-time  service  offices  in  operation.  We 
mnut  bend  every  effort  In  the  year  ahead  to 
opening  more  of  theee  ofBccs,  so  that  they 
oan  give  the  aid  they  need  to  all  veterans, 
nonmembera  aa  weU  aa  membera. 

Thla  aervice  to  veterana  has  occupied  an 
Increaaing  portion  of  our  time  and  energies 
In  the  past  year,  as  it  surely  will  conUnue 
to  do  in  the  year  to  come.  Our  program, 
guided  by  the  mandates  of  otjr  first  conven- 
tion platform  and  by  the  decisions  of  yoor 
KPC.  has  been  designed  to  make  It  poeaibte 
for  all  veterans  to  become  cltlaena  once  again. 
Since  bousing  has  remained  the  veterans' 
No.  1  problem.  It  has  remained  in  our  No.  1 
campaign.  With  the  naUonal  oOlce  coordi- 
nating local  activities,  we  have  campaigned 
vigorously  for  passage  of  the  Taft-Blender- 
Wagner  bill,  for  the  maintenance  of  rent 
eontrola.  for  the  expanded  production  of 
prefabricated  houalng  units,  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  oommunity  technlquea  to  meet  the 
otala,  and  for  the  elimlnaUon  of  the  black 
market  in  houalng  materials. 

On  other  tronU  affecting  the  veterans 
peculiarly,  we  drafted  the  compromise  settle- 
ment which  produced  terminal  leave  pay  for 
enlisted  men,  and  the  revision  of  natkmal 
service  life  insurance.  Our  eampus  chap- 
ters acroaa  the  country  have  led  tba  drive 
to  increase  subaUtenoe  pay  for  veterans  at- 


tending eoDege.  and  to  raise  the  eeUtags  In 
the  on-the-job  training  program.  Finally, 
the  netlonal  office  has  now  produced  a  pam- 
phlet setting  fOTth  in  detail  AVCa  recom- 
mendations for  Immediate  overhauling  of  the 
Federal  Government's  program  for  veterans, 
designed  to  achieve  "better  administration 
and  more  equitable  allowance  of  the  benefiU 
which  presently  exist  for  veterana  of  World 
War  n."  All  of  this  work  has  been  done 
within  the  general  framework  of  our  motto, 
"Clttzena  first,  veterans  second." 

In  the  broader  field  <^  naticmal  affaira 
which  affect  veterans  as  citizens,  who  cam- 
paigned valiantly,  though  fniitlessly.  for  the 
maintenance  of  price  controls.  We  made 
thoroughgoing  recommendations  for  over- 
hauling the  antiquated  methods  of  military 
Justice,  and  oppcwed  the  imposition  of  uni- 
versal military  training  In  peacetime  as  a 
step  which  is  certainly  not  yet  essential  for 
our  national  security.  We  urged  Federal  aid 
to  education,  and  a  comprehenalve  national 
health  Inaurance  plan,  aa  two  atepa  which 
qtiite  certainly  are  esaential  for  our  national 
seciu-lty.  And  we  continued  the  unceasing 
struggle  to  guarantee  the  basic  rights  of  our 
democracy  by  working  for  a  national  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act  and  Federal  anti- 
poll  tax  and  anti-Iynchlng  laws,  by  working 
against  the  vlcioualy  restrictive  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill,  and  by  working  for  David  Ullen- 
thal's  appointment  as  head  of  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commlsalon. 

The  world  sltaatlon  deteriorated  shari^y 
during  this  year,  and  we  as  veterans  of  whst 
we  prayed  was  the  last  war  felt  oKtraelvee 
deeply  oonconed.  Our  basle  policy  set  forth 
a  jrear  ago  in  Des  Moines,  remained  steadfast. 
We  worked  for  a  pcdlcy  of  peace,  not  war, 
through  strengthening  the  United  Nations. 
Tour  NFC  met  the  recurrent  crises  of  the 
year  forthrlghtly.  '^e  called  for  a  meeting 
between  President  Truman  and  Premier 
Stalin  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
apelled  out  thoae  changes  required  to  give 
the  United  Nations  the  power  of  law  effective 
to  enforce  disarmament  and  prevent  war. 
We  urged  our  Government  to  use  our  re- 
sources abroad  In  the  restoration  of  war- 
ravaged  eoonomiee  and  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  forces — c^Jectives.  we  declared, 
which  could  only  be  realized  by  offering  a 
positive  and  hopeful  alternative  to  totalitar- 
ianism of  both  the  left  and  right. 

I  have  summarised  AVC^  national  activi- 
ties of  the  past  year.  But  the  vital  story  of 
AVC  is  untold:  The  story  of  the  chapters, 
the  area  coxinclls,  the  State  councils.  For 
this  year  of  growth  and  progress  has  been 
above  all  the  members'  year.  We  have  learned 
that  the  commimlty  Is  the  center  of  our  lives 
and  efforts.  We  are  still  forming  the  char- 
acter of  our  orgtmlsatlon.  While  that  pro- 
cess continues,  as  it  will  for  a  while  longer, 
we  cannot  expect  miraculoxis  growth  or  over- 
whelming Influence.  What  we  can  expect 
Is  that,  with  our  character  already  formed 
in  Its  major  outlines,  we  should  give  tangible 
expression  to  it.  That  expreasion  will  take 
place  Increasingly  in  the  communities  of  our 
Nation. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  shows 
that  there  are  three  main  channels  through 
which  we  may  most  fnUtfuUy  express  the 
character  of  AVC:  service  to  veterans,  com- 
mxmity  projects,  and  social  activities. 

Service  to  veterans  is  essential  to  AVCs 
future.  We  have  contributed  greatly.  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  national  thinking  by  ovr  In- 
aistence  on  our  motto,  "Citiaena  first,  veter- 
ans second."  We  have  never  1st  this  motto 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  are  stlU  many 
veterana  who  are  displared  persons,  who 
need  houses,  who  need  decent  Jobs,  who  need 
a  thousand  dlffvmt  thlnga.  Ws  of  AVO 
are  peculiarly  qviallAad  to  help  tltaee  needs, 
as  a  fellowship  o<  veterans  who  know  (he 
problems  of  our  frtluw  vslwsns,  ■■•  Is  a 
continuing  responsibility  ws  cannot  shirk. 


nie  carrying  mt  of  woi  th-whllc  eon- 
munity  projects  Is  eqaaUy  fundamental  to 
us.  AVC  Is  strangest  today  in  the  eom- 
munltlee  where  chi^iters  have  demonstrated 
In  action  their  continuing  concern  far  the 
welfare  of  all  the  eommunlty.  Our  strong 
chapters  do  not  mtfely  pass  resolutions  de- 
nouncing racial  intolerance  and  the  hous- 
ing shoitsge.  They  work  positively  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  housing  projects  they 
tbemeelves  have  hdped  to  start.  By  tntttx 
work  we  demonstrate  oar  conviction  that  we 
are  memb««  of  the  ecamxmlty,  not  a  group 
standing  outside  of  it. 

This  integration  wltti  the  community  Is 
aided  wlien  we  make  sodsl  centers  of  our 
chapters.  One  of  the  beet  chapters  I  visited 
last  winter  had  a  clubhouse,  where  the  mem- 
bers gathered  in  friendly  comradeship. 
where  they  planned  a  drive  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  town,  and 
where  the  bulletin  Ixiard  gave  details  ot  the 
national  letter-writing  campaign  on  main- 
taining rent  controls.  I  may  add  that  tlis 
members  seemed  not  lem  passionate  in  thetr 
work  for  housing  because  Ijeer  was  served 
on  the  premisec. 

Through  these  three  means— veteranir 
service,  community  projects,  social  activ- 
ities— we  meet  the  veterans  where  they  live. 
We  demonstrate  our  siirvival  value  through 
the  chapters  which  are  building  for  the  fu- 
ture by  woriclng  in  the  present.  From  this 
will  grow  the  strong,  independent  organisa- 
tion which  will  command  attention  when 
it  speaks  up  for  constructive  national  and 
international  meastn^s  designed  to  assure 
that  more  hopeful  futiue  for  whl^  we 
fou^t.  TlM  very  practicality  of  our  actlv- 
ltlea will  broaden  the  base  of  onr  member- 
ship, attracting  to  our  ranks  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  veterans  who  share  our 
hopeful  vision  of  the  future  but  who  are 
not  yet  converted  to  a  sharply  defined  body 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  beliefs. 

This  road  will  not  be  an  easy  one,  in  the 
year  Just  ahead.  The  direction  we  would 
choose  for  America  runs  in  frank  opposi- 
tion to  the  direction  now  being  taken  by  the 
dominant  forces  In  oar  national  life.  We 
can  console  ourselves  that  this  dominant 
direction — which  is  as  much  a  drift  chosen 
by  default,  as  it  is  a  delllierately  selected 
course — is  only  temporary,  the  aftermath  of 
war.  the  natural  desire  to  forego  greatness 
and  retreat  into  isolated  privacy.  We  m 
AVC  have  deliberately  chosen  greatness.  We 
have  set  otirselves  firmly  against  the  tide  ot 
apathy,  fear,  and  tincertalnty.  We  know 
that  this  tide  swirls  downward,  unlem 
decked.  Into  dei>reasion  and  war.  We  know 
that  inaction,  even  more  than  reaction,  ends 
finally  in  these  fatalities. 

The  very  existence  of  AVC  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  forces  which  are  propelling  om  world 
toward  its  destruction.  With  vigor  and  de- 
termination, AVC  can  become  a  great  instru- 
ment for  moving  oxir  world  toward  aurvlvaL 
For  this  one  reason  If  for  no  other,  we  may  bs 
attacked  in  the  coming  year.  These  attacks 
may  come  from  some  leaders  of  the  old-line 
.veterans'  organizations,  who  see  in  us  s  threat 
to  their  monopoly  of  veterans'  affairs.  They 
may  crane  from  spokesmen  of  the  extreme 
right,  who  see  in  us  a  threat  to  their  cam- 
paign ot  returning  this  Nation  to  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  may  come  from  some 
of  the  uninformed  and  apathetic,  who  see  in 
us  a  threat  to  the  realisation  of  their  sloth- 
ful dream  of  a  "narmalcy"  which  never  ex- 
isted outside  of  their  dreams.  These  groups 
will  attack  us  precisely  because  our  promise 
is  their  downfall:  to  further  the  never -com- 
pleted saiasion  of  democracy.  For  demand  - 
ing  peace,  jobs,  and  freedom  in  the  «"»"»"g 
ysar.  we  ahaU  liksly  be  denounoed  as  Bads. 

Nothing  we  do  or  say  will  sUsnoe  aU  the 
denunctatkms;  for  It  Is  a  1  sailing  trait  of 
ttmuoOc  imiaaturlty  to  ilagls  ovt  a  scape- 
foat  OB  which  to  bUaas  onsli  am  misfar- 
tunss  and  taliurss. 
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On  other  tronta  affecting  the  veterans 
peculiarly,  we  drafted  tbe  compromise  aetUe- 
OMBt  which  produced  terminal  leave  pay  for 
enlisted  men,  and  the  revision  at  natknal 
•arvloe  life  Insurance.  Our  campus  diap- 
tera  across  the  country  have  led  the  tfriva 
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Nothing  we  do  or  asy  wUl  sUsnoe  aU  the 
denunclaUons;  for  It  la  a  laadhBg  trait  of 
nauioOe  Inunaturlty  to  abngle 
foat  OB  which  to  Warns  ana% 
tunes  and  failures. 
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daoelva  you  by  undarestlmat- 
idoys  scope  of  the  Job  which 
a.    Wa  must  think,  plan,  and 
both  in  our  dellhsfattooa  here 
actions  of  tha  earning  year. 
>uild  our  urganleattOB.  so  that 
decisivs  infliienee  In  schlev< 
I  Ad  plaee.    We  know  that  our 
the  power  to  do  both.    We  in 
vast  means  available  for  the 
emplo3rment  and  full  pro- 
achievement  of  fiill  democ- 
r^veraal  of  the  aulddal  drift  to« 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  de- 
the    United    Nations    into    a 
ble  of  enforcing   world  law. 
ckiBculty  is  that  wa  as  a  nation 
and  the  plana  for  ualng  theee 
t  ends.    Our  task  In  AVC 
the  plans  and  provlda  the  will. 
task  is  to  build  the  ossanlsa- 
flve  weight  to  our  decisions, 
to  the  end.    I  take  my  leave 
I  know  you  will  guard  thla 
build  strongly  for  the  futxire. 
move  forward  In  the  spirit 
a  great  JHSSrtrsn  who 
th  aAsr  ewpendli^  Massalf  Ui 
democracy  and  his  country.    In 
ars  as  true  today  as  when  they 
t  year  ago.  Ivans  Carlaoa  said: 
u^  shaping  up  today  X  believe 
assume  an  Increasingly  strong 
if  we  are  to  continue  to 
ct  tha  broad  maaa  of  the 
are  identical  with  tha  tntaraats 
The    dlspooltlon    to 
<  IcUte.  and  to  saploit  Is  equally 
as  impervious  to  reason  as  the 
conquer.     Neither    can     be 
by  creating  conditions  which 
Impossible  to  contintia. 
Bsoeracy   ss   a  practical 
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more  democratic  and  prosper- 

and  a  mora  stsble  world."    X 

elect  odlcers  who  ara  vigorous. 

raaponslble  men.  united  in 

to   no   loyalty    outside   the 

^VC.    I  hope  they  will  be  men 

n   chapter   affaire.   eapaUe   of 

In  all  tha  thousands  of  our 


lay  good-by.  W^  shall  always 
united  in  tha  faith  c<  AVC. 
private  lives  take  us.  I  am 
thought  that  we  wUl  be  to- 
I  In  that  faith,  however  sepa- 
ivcra  seem.  X  thank  you  for 
I  Ift  you  have  given  dm:  renewed 


belief  In  our  generation,  renewed  hope  for 
the  future.  It  Is  an  honor  to  have  aarved 
yo«. 


Mssowi  Rhrcr  FIm^ 


■ZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAJio 
IN  TBI  SXNATI  Or  THX  UNirXD  8TATBS 

litesday.  Julv  I  (leoitiative  daw  of 
Monday.  Julw  7).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RicoBs  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sun  on  tha  Mteouri  River  floods. 

There  bctef  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoto. 
ta  follows: 

Once  more,  tloodwaters  have  been  de< 
atroying  Uvea  and  wealth  throughout  the 
Iflasourl  and  Iflsalsalppt  VaUeys.  Once 
more,  outraged  elUaens  and  alarmed  Con- 
grttfisinrn  havr  been  saying  that  something 
must  be  done. 

When  the  rcof  leaks,  everybody  Is  In  favor 
of  patching  li^.  But  whan  tbe  sun  shines 
and  the  floods  recede,  the  senae  of  urgency 
evaporatea. 

On  the  ICIaaourl  and  its  trlbutarlea.  de« 
structlve  floods  come  along  with  depreeaing 
regularity  every  4  or  5  years.  June  Is  the 
peak  month  for  melting  snow  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  reach  the  Great  Plains  through 
the  Missouri  system.  When  torrential  rains 
downstream  ccincide  with  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  flood,  rivers  burst  out  of  their 
banks,  the  rich  top  soil  is  filched  from  the 
plain,  bridges,  homes,  bams  and  towns  un> 
dergo  disastrotu   inundation. 

Bvery  time  this  happens,  the  deaperate 
survivors  cry  out  angrily  for  help.  As  they 
shovel  the'stinking  silt  from  their  homes  and 
set  about  the  repair  of  the  soil,  they  resolve 
that  before  the  next  flood  hiU.  they  must 
be  ready. 

vusco  or  VLooa  comtbol 

Conalder  whitt  has  happened  In  the  Repub- 
Ueaa  Valley,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  sys- 
tem which  rvins  through  southern  Nebraaka 
and  northern  Kansas.  Twelve  years  ago  this 
stream  and  all  Its  feeders  rampaged  through 
the  valley.  More  than  100  persons  died  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed. 

The  people  of  the  valley  demanded  Federal 
aid  in  flood  ccntrol.  A  plan  was  developed 
and  many  chambers  of  commerce  heard  in- 
teresting speeches  on  hydrography.  But 
after  12  jreara  the  Republican  River  is  still 
im tamed,  and  last  week  its  waters  again  took 
lives. 

During  the  Interim,  a  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute had  developed  over  river  control.  The 
Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment wanted  to  harness  the  Missouri  system 
in  its  way.  for  irrigation  and  power  as  well 
as  flood  control  The  Army  engineers  wanted 
to  harness  It  their  way.  for  navigation  as 
well  as  other  purpoaea. 

Kach  bureau  had  lU  own 
claque.  Its  own  powerful  lobby. 
Implacably  oppoaed  to  the  few  volcea  raised 
in  behalf  of  river  devetopnaent  by  a  single 
regional  agencrr. 

In  the  end  the  two  bureaua.  frightened  by 
the  poealbUlty  yt  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority, 
got  together  sad  dlvldsd  up  the  river.  By 
this  arraagement.  redawMMew  la  to  hulkl  up- 
stream dama,  the  Army  Is  to  build  down- 
stream dama  arid  leveee.  and  the  country  is  to 
pray  that  the  system  will  work. 
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Russia's  attitude  at  Paris  in  opposing 
the  Marshall  plan  for  rehabilitating  Eu- 
rope is  apparently  her  last  stand  against 
world  peace.  She  has  taken  about  all  she 
thinks  she  can  get.  She  has  been  pre- 
paring for  this  day.  when  she  could 
threaten  the  rest  of  the  world,  safe  In 
her  own  selfish  but  false  belief  that  the 
world  would  shudder  at  her  threats. 

She  is  wrong.  Russia  Is  now  tbe  world 
isolationist  which  she  charged  against 
others  when  they  did  not  rush  to  her  aid 
vlUB  she  was  weak.  She  is  weaker  to- 
dty  than  she  leallies.  The  greater  value 
of  moral  forces,  moral  Integrity,  and  in- 
tellectual honesty  as  compared  to  the  use 
of  material  things  and  applied  economics 
in  establishing;  world  peace  is  shown  in 
the  following  Associated  Press  release  by 
the  Oommisskm  on  a  Just  and  Durable 
Peace: 

socxxrr  vsasvs  voucx  btst*  held  ko.  t 


ToaK,  July  1. — The  Commission  on  a 
Just  and  Durable  Peace,  hea...ed  by  John 
Foster  Dullea,  Republic  foreign -affairs  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  said  to- 
day that  the  supreme  issue  of  our  time  Is  that 
of  free  society  versus  the  police  state. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  fundamental  Issue  Is  not  the  eco- 
nomic lasue  at  cotnmuntsm  versus  eapltaUsm 
or  state  socialism  versus  free  enterprise."  the 

tent  said.    "It  Is  that  of  the  free  so- 

MCmis  the  poUce  state." 

*A  castial  obeerver  of  American  conduct 
might  conclude,"  the  statement  said,  "that 
our  national  affairs  are  operated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  war  Is  so  probable  that  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  tnke  a  chance  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace." 

The  statement  said  the  American  pec^le 
should  make  clear  that  "they  do  not  put 
primary  reltanoe  upon  military  defenae,"  but 
that  "our  chief  reliance  U  a  moral  offensive." 

The  amount  of  aid  should  be  measured 
"not  alone  t>y  dollars."  but  also  "by  produc- 
tion and  delivery  of  needed  goods,"  the  state- 
ment said. 

Regarding  moral  force,  the  statement  said 
that  "our  people  need  to  do  much  more  than 
they  are  doing  to  demonstrate  their  convic- 
tion that  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world  are 
moral  forces  and  not  material  forces,  and 
that  with  God  all  things  are  poasihle.  even 
peace. 

"We  utterly  reject  the  idea  of  inevitability 
of  war  and  we  oppose  all  national  policies 
which  have  that  presupposition." 


A  United  Freeilom  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

.  ION.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  ivoarB  bakota 

IN  7HS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVSB 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  Ls  regrettable  that 
we  cannot  disoover  come  formula  by 
which  we  can  measure  men  in  put^c 
Ufe  as  to  whether  Uiey  are  right  or  left. 
It  Is  perfectly  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  would-be  liberal  orators  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  Is 
following  an  imperialistic  policy,  or  per- 


chance that  they  stand  in  the  very  vesti- 
bule of  financial  collapse. 

Times  without  number  these  days  we 
hear  our  leftist  friends  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  capitalistic  system  under 
which  America  operates  has  failed.  Let 
us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  Has  it  really 
failed?  Is  it  not  the  envy  of  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world?  And  Is  It 
not  true  that  they  come  to  America  In 
countless  numbers  almost  dally  for  help? 

We  can  never  deny  that  by  virtue  of 
our  system,  which  includes  the  capital- 
istic system,  ours  is  today  the  leading 
nation  of  the  world.  Yes;  we  are  even 
the  envy  of  Russia,  and  we  outdistance 
them  by  great  accomplishments. 

Our  orators  of  the  leftist  variety  are 
constantly  making  references  to  the 
common  man.  No  one  Ls  being  fooled  by 
this  innuendo.  We  all  know  there  are 
vastly  more  common  men  in  tbe  w<n-ld 
than  uncommon,  and  the  reference  to 
these  common  men  is  always  in  a  spirit 
of  solicitation  in  a  desire  to  help  them 
gain  a  loftier  place.  No  one  quarrels 
with  that  philosophy,  and  I  for  one 
should  like  to  see  all  common  men  enjoy 
a  better  position  in  Uf^.  and  I  subscribe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  attain  this  goal.  It  can 
only  be  attained  through  the  assistance 
of  uncommon  men.  The  United  States 
will  furnish  the  leadership  of  the  world 
today  with  uncommon  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  enhance  the  sphere  of  the 
common  man  throughout  the  world. 

I  like  to  think  of  an  individual  who 
by  his  own  ingenuity,  his  ability,  and 
industry,  has  made  a  success  of  his  own 
private  endeavors.  And  then  having 
made  that  success  he  has  been  called  In 
to  play  a  great  role  In  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country  In  a  public  service,  if 
you  please.  And  I  think  of  no  one  who 
more  completely  symbolizes  that  partic- 
ular individual  than  Mr.  Eric  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Mr.  Johnston  recently 
while  traveling  in  Europe  gave  a  great 
address  to  the  Belgium-American  So- 
ciety at  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Include  herewith  this  address  given  by 
this  distinguished  American  citizen: 

Europe  recently  had  a  dtetlngulflhed  visitor 
from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Henry  Agard 
Wallace.  He  left  you  with  some  very  bad 
misconceptions  about  my  econtry.  Be  gave 
you  some  very  bad  advice  about  the  United 
States  and  Its  role  in  the  aOaira  tA  the  world 
today. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  attack  Mr.  Wal- 
laee  or  bU  moUves.  But  I  am  going  to  attack 
some  of  the  things  he  has  said.  I  do  so  In 
the  IntOTests  at  world  nnderetandlng  and 
world  peace.  It  would  be  tragic  If  Burope  and 
the  rest  of  the  vrorld  were  to  be  mlaled  by 
the  falae  preachings  that  Ameriea  Is  going 
to  misuse  its  political  and  eecmomlc  power 
In  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  given  the  world  three 
great  mlecouceptiona  about  the  United  States: 

That  the  foreign  political  and  eomomlr 
policy  of  tbe  United  Mates  today  la  Im- 
perialistic. 

That  the  United  Btataa  today  Is  the  world 
center  of  reaction. 

That  the  United  States  Is  heading  into  a 
cataclysmic  depression,  economic  chaos,  axid 
financial  coilapae. 

Let's  look  at  misconception  Wo.  I — this 
charge  that  the  United  States  Is  embarking 
on  a  program  of  hnpertallaxi. 


That's  a  phony.  The  spirit  of  Imperlallsai 
simply  does  not  exist  in  my  country.  There 
are  strong  reasons — good,  practical  reasons 
why  it  doesnt  exist.  We  oovet  nothing.  We 
doat  want  anybody's  tcrrltcry. 

If  we're  Imperialistic  we're  going  about  It 
in  a  most  peculiar  way.  Doea  an  ImperlaUstIo 
nation  cut  appropriatlona  fOr  Ita 
forcea?    We  did  it. 

Does  an  imperialistic  nation  allow  ita 
time  conscription  laws  to  lapeef    We  did. 

Does  nn  iniperlallstie  nstlon  volxmtarlly 
grant  independence  to  one  at  Its  poaaerilnnst 
We  did.  We  have  Just  saluted  tike  flag  of 
the  new  Philippine  Bepublie. 

I  never  heard  of  an  Imperiallstie  natk« 
giving  away  territory  or  cutting  down  Its 
atmaments.  I  never  heard  of  an  imperlaiis- 
tie  nation  being  so  magnanlmoxis  as  we  have 
been  to  distressed  people  all  over  the  world. 

The  sublime  absurdity  of  the  charge  of 
Imperialism  Ues  in  the  fact  that  we  are  simul- 
taneously aocosed  of  isolationism  and  Indif- 
ference to  the  fate  at  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

SomeUmea  It  aeems  to  us  that  on  Mondays. 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  the  UniVd  States 
is  accused  of  being  an  aggressive,  swaggering. 
blustering.  Imperialistic  nation.  busUy  grind- 
ing Its  swards  to  hack  the  world  In  half,  and 
that  on  Tueedaya.  Thursdaya.  and  Saturdays 
wr  are  charged  with  Isolation  and  indlfferenes 
to  what  happena  anywhere  outside  of  our 
own  borders.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  aU  la  rcwflision. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or 
sinister  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.    It  Is  simply  a  poUey  of  self-help. 

My  country  has  been  Inescapably  placed  In 
a  position  of  world  leadership.  She  ha* 
adopted  a  bipartisan  foreign  political  and 
economic  policy  of  helping  free  nations  and 
free  people  to  remain  free— to  rebuild  their 
eeonomles  and  restore  stahtllty  In  their 
affairs. 

There  is  no  precedent  In  cOl  history  for  this 
American  policy.  We  have  poived  out  bll- 
ilons  In  fcxxl.  doliara,  and  materials  to  help 
a  atrlcken  and  prostrate  world  get  beck  on  Ita 
feet. 

Oar  policy  is  the  eaaet  eontradtctton  of 
polleles  pursued  down  the  ages  by  imperial- 
lstie natiooa.  Imperlallam  tazea.  enalavea. 
plunders,  and  exploits.  It  takes:  It  drains  the 
substance  of  the  leas  powerful:  It  feeds  on 
whatever  mlaary  it  can  find  or  create. 

We  are  taking  nothing.  We  are  putting  In 
Instead  of  taking  out.  We  are  taslng  our- 
stives  to  aid  others.  It  Is  not  wholly  altralatle 
becauee  we  know  there  can  be  no  peaee  or 
pruapeilty  for  the  United  States  unless  tbara 
is  a  peaceful  and  prosperaus  world. 

Today,  oar  policy  of  aalf-help  happens  to 
eoUlde  with  what  we  ttH  Is  the  expanalonlet 
poUey  of  Soviet  Bossla.  Rasala  to  tis  in  the 
United  States  looks  like  a  huge  glacier,  mov- 
ing steadily  from  Bast  to  West.  «notherlag 
and  polverhttng  whatever  may  lie  la  Its  path. 

We  in  the  United  States  ask  this  question: 
"Is  tills  anothsr  lee  age  on  the  way,  and  this 
time  nude  by  man  Instead  of  by  nature)** 

If  Mr.  Wallaoa  had  looked  Bast  InsteMl  of 
West  whan  he  was  in  Burope.  he  might  have 
found  soose  cause  to  worry  aboot  imperialism 
In  the  world  today. 

Now  let's  look  at  misoooeeptlon  No.  S— 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  world  eeatar  of 
reaction. 

Mr.  Wallaee  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  United  States  today  Is  a  hard,  mthlam 
enemy  of  tile  oommon  manis  wtifars  evecy- 


How  aan  foa  eaU  reactlonsry  a  nation 
which.  In  a  single  generatkm.  has  (oagM 
two  wars  it  neither  aooght  nor  Inqilred  for 
the  right  of  man  to  live  a  free  life  In  a  traa 
sodatyf 

How  can  you  call  reactionary  a  nation  in 
vrhloh  owusralilp  Is  so  vrldsly  dlvslfled  and 
all  the  people  have  sodi  a  big  stake 


AVIAA«»«V 


I  Will  not  i«7  food-by.  W^  shall  •hray* 
b*  to«Mter.  unlt«<l  in  tb*  faith  at  AVC. 
«h«r«v«  ow  prlT«t«  itT«  takt  us.  I  am 
happy  In  Um  thought  that  w»  wlU  b«  to- 
■ethsr.  workl  If  in  that  faith,  bowvrer  aepa- 
rat«  our  mammon  smol  I  thank  you  for 
tha  pctoalfMi  |  m  jou  ha?*  gtWD  ma:  lanaivMl 


In  th«  end  th«  two  huraaus,  frightened  by 
the  poeslbUlty  yt  a  lilasourl  Valley  Authority, 
got  together  and  dlTlded  up  the  river  By 
this  arrangetBcot.  redamattoo  is  to  build  up- 
stream dams,  the  Army  Is  to  build  down- 
stream dams  ai  id  leree^  and  the  country  la  to 
pray  that  th*  tystam  wlU 


oil.  more  un, 
more  land, 
le  ever  shown 

,  high  moral  in- 
irlth  the  other 

I  the  search  for 


we  cannoi  cusoover  some  loriuuui  wjr 
which  we  can  measure  men  in  puUic 
nre  as  to  whether  they  are  right  or  left. 
It  Is  perfectly  characteristic  of  many  of 
our  would-be  liberal  orators  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
following  an  imperialistic  policy,  or  per- 


center of  reaction. 

Tbat  the  United  States  Is  heading  Into  a 
cataclysmic  depression,  economic  chaos,  azid 
financial  collapse. 

Let's  look  at  mlseocceptlon  No.  1 — this 
Charge  that  the  United  SUtes  to  embarking 
on  a  program  of  tmpertaltom. 


which.  In  a  single  generatlan.  has  foogbt 
two  wars  It  natther  aought  nor  Insptred  for 
ttaa  right  at  man  to  live  a  free  Ufa  In  a  txm 
■oelatyf 

How  can  you  call  reactionary  a  nation  m 
whlflh  owiiSWlAlp  to  ao  wktely  tflvsrslflad  and 
aU  ttaa  pMpla  hava  aocto  a  Mg  stake 
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Ufe- Insurance 
workers 
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I'm  proud 
can  kind  of 
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Under  a  total 
has  DO 
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meet  the 

I  am 
cause  ours  li 
anrlehas  tht 
making  jusi 
aapltallun 
the  United 
uneommonlk 

Do  I  souqd 
capitalism? 
no 


alte  natlTe 


nieds 


to  be  a  bellerer  In  the  Amerl- 

capitalism.    Our  kind  of  capt- 

fle^ble.  snd  can  correct  Its  faults. 

staU  system   the   Individual 

but  to  adapt  himself  to 

Under  our  kind  of  capitalism 

can  be  shaped  and  adapted  to 

of  the  Individual. 

to  call  myself  a  capitalist  be- 

a  participating  capitalism  which 

lives  of   the  many   Instead  of 

ft  few  men  rich.     Our  kind  of 

making  the  conunon  man  In 

States  uncommonly  happy  and 

prosperoaa. 

like  a  ■atanaan  for  American 

Let  me  wmtan  you  I'm  not.    It 

sfUlng.     The  United  Statee  to  a 


protd 


tak  Lng 


ours^ 
for 
tataglae 
of  anybody 
to  tread  on 
anywhere, 
■umaa 
to  cloaked 
teetkms. 
portent 


thai 


they  come 

If  Mr 
-Where  the 
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m  his  own 
to  rtgbt, 

Let   me 
•barge  that 

lamafraltl 
to 

his  own 
to  one  of  thi  i 

«MMS  WfalOt 

■M  and  to 
which  Mr 
tbto  treedo^i 
had  baan  s 
not  hava 
hto  own 
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the  system  under  which  they 

that  for  yen. 

faople  In  the  United  Statee 

of  American  Industry     They 

and  bonds  of  American  In- 

buslness  concerns. 

Americans  are  putting  capi- 

They  have  savings  accounts  In 

and  fifty  million  Ufe-lnsur> 
are   In   force   In   my   country 
are  building  security  for  mil- 
people. 

who  own  stocks  and  bonds, 

kVtngs  accounts,  and  who  hold 

poilclee  are  owners  as  well  as 

share   In   capitalism:    they 

capitalism.    In  short,  they  are 


tead 
He 
vtth 


If  Mr.  Wallace  can  find  any  place  on  earth 
iiheie  the  xmmon  man  has  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life  than  In  the  United  States, 
then  Mr    Wallace  U  right  and  I  am  wroBg. 

How  can  fou  call  reactionary  a  natloa  so 
fanatical  li  lu  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of 
mdlvldual  I  bertlee?  One  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican Hags  tz  our  Revolutionary  War  was  the 
of  I  rattlesnake  and  a  motto:  "Dont 


we   Insist   on   freedom   <tf 
the    tndtndual    and    we    cant 
sway  the  freedom  of  acuon 
We   dont  want   anybody 
[us.  and  we  hate  to  see  anybody. 
on  snybody  elae. 
to  precious  la  my  eotmtry.    It 
great  dignity  and  great  pro- 
America,   man   are   more   Im- 
maehlnea.    Human  rtgbta  take 
ver   property   ngbta   wbaaaaar 
n  eonfUct. 

aaa  find  any  plaee  ob  earth 

man  has  more  personal 

Individual  freedoms  than 

United  Statee.  then  Mr   Wallace 

I  am  wrottg: 

tkke  one  final  pot  shot  at  thto 

the  United  SUtea  U  reactionary 

Mr.  Wallace  may  have  forgotten 

tm  that  his  privilege  to  attack 

even  outside  Its  own  borders 

civil  Ubertlee  and  personal  free- 

*>»inn(p,  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  to 

Americans.    Certain  countrlee 

Wallace  considers  progreeslve  deny 

of  expression.     If  Mr.  Wallace 

cltlaen  of  one  of  them  he  could 

safely  after  hie  attack  on 

He  would  have  had  to  ba- 

t  In  exile. 

misconception  No.  t — 

•Utes  to  headed  for  an  eco- 

gava  you  a  doleful  picture  of 

gm   kwt  how  raUahla  an  eea> 

has  Mr.  Wallace  been  proved 


couatry 


111 


re:uraed 
la  ML 


itary  of 
thara  would  ba  1.000.000 


unemployed    tn    the   United    SUtee    Imme- 
diately after  ttie  war. 

What  happened  was  quite  the  contrary. 
Instead  of  having  8.000,000  unemployed,  we 
bad  a  manpov'er  shortage,  snd  employment 
In  my  country-  has  moved  steadily  forward 
since  the  war  io  an  all-  ^n^e  high. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however.  If  I 
dldnt  concede  that  so  long  as  we  have  s  dy- 
namic, free  comi>etltlve,  capitalistic  system, 
we  are  always  going  to  have  vime  ups  and 
downs.  Adjustments  are  normal  Ir  a  free 
economy.  Th?y  are  natural  In  a  dynamic 
economy. 

But  this  yovi  should  know,  and  I  doubt  If 
Mr.  Wallace  nienUoned  It:  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  management,  and  labor,  and 
agrlciUtiue.  the  men  who  mstke  the  economic 
decisions,  are  economically  conscious  as  never 
before. 

We  toaraad  something  from  our  economic 
d^rsHlaaa  of  the  1930's.  We  have  made 
certain  definite  move'  by  legislation  to  bol- 
ster our  economy  In  slack  times. 

We  have  adopted  what  we  call  a  Full  Em- 
ployment Act.  and  when  we  did  that,  the 
United  SUtes  ibandoned  the  policy  of  com- 
plete lala&ec  fs '.re.  In  so  doing,  we  combined 
private  Initiative  with  cooperative  action. 
It  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  In 
our  economic  life. 

Under  the  act.  we  have  eatabllahed  a  na- 
tional council  of  economic  advisors  which 
keeps  Its  fingers  consistently  on  the  pulse  ol 
tha  Nation's  business,  checking  every  symp- 
tom and  reporting  Its  state  of  health  to  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people.  A  comparable 
group  has  been  eetsbllshed  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  rtudy  and  watch  tha 
Nation's  economic  health  and  to  recommend 
positive  actions  to  make  stire  that  ups  and 
downs  do  not  become  booms  and  busts. 

And  by  other  sctlons.  we  have  prepared 
more  cushions  against  «  sharp  fall  la  busl- 
neee  activity.  We  have  sdopted  a  program  of 
liberal  unemployment  compensation;  we 
have  guaranteed  bank  deposits.  We  hava 
adopted  a  social  security  system  under  which 
old  age  benefits  are  paid,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  base  of  the  systens 
will  be  preeentiy  broadened  to  take  In  more 
and  more  people. 

Wa  have  minimum  wage  leglalatlon.  an4 
we  have  stablllaed  ourselvee  against  a  col- 
lapee  In  agriculture  by  putting  floors  under 
the  prices  of  farm  products. 

I  am  wondering  If  Kuropeana  knew  we  had 
taken  all  theae  stepe  to  svold  severe  periodic 
ilspresslnns  I  wonder  If  they  knew  how 
seriously  we  are  tackling  the  problem  of  boom 
and  bust.  Mr.  Wallace  dldnt  tell  you  theaa 
things.  But  I  want  you  to  know  them.  be« 
cause  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts  about  my 
country. 

Briefly,  tha  truth  about  the  United  Statea 
to  thto: 

l^e  ITnlted  States  baa  embarked  on  a  for> 
elgn  policy  baned  on  partnership  and  reci- 
procity. It  wants  to  help  free  and  Independ- 
ent natioiM  blip  themselves.  That  to  not 
the  road  to  Imperlallam. 

Tha  United  Statea  to  progressive,  liberal 
and  democratic:  It  has  twice  poured  out  tto 
blood  and  Its  treasure  for  the  Ideal  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties  and  freedoms.  That  to  not 
the  road  to  reaction. 

The  United  Statee  to  building  the  greateat 
system  of  participating  capitalism  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Thst  to  not  the  road  to 
nooQlc  collspse. 

I  have  tried  to  dispel  the  great  mlsconeep* 
tlons  which  Mr.  Wsllace  has  planted  steadily 
In  th3  course  ol  his  grand  tours  because  thoee 
misconceptions  damage  the  moral  standing 
of  AT^—^^Th  m  Um  world  and  hurt  tha  eauaa  of 
peace  and  recovery. 

American  bi  sliisesinsii  are  eager  to  help 
the  luisliisesiiiiiii  of  Kurope.  Our  great, 
dynamic    Ubor    unkma— ona   of    tha   great) 
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Redaction  of  Taxes  and  GoTeniBcal 
Expaaditares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  aOBSOTTai 
Df  THX  HOUSl  OF  RIFRBSXNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  July  8,  I9i7 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
okD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  this  the 
Eightieth  Congress  In  its  effort  to  keep 
the  promise  of  cutting  Government 
spending  and  reducing  taxes.  A  part 
of  this  was  included  in  a  circular  seat 
out  by  the  Thompson -Hayward  Chemical 
Co..  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  the  head- 
ing "Let's  practice  what  we  preach." 
It  would  be  wen  for  each  and  every  clti- 
sen  of  these  United  States  to  take  note 
of  his  own  responsibility  in  this  post- 
war period,  to  see  wherein  he  might  con- 
tribute to  the  stability  and  peace  of  the 
world,  as  unselfishly  as  he  did  to  the 
war  effort 

LCT'S  PtSCnCX  WHAT  WX  PXXACH 

There  to  almost  a  universal  demand  for 
a  decrease  In  National  Qovemment  expendi- 
ture. 

Tlia  same  demand  eztota  tor  dectaaaed 
taxes  by  business  and  Indlvlduato. 

Tet  Congreae  to  bealeged  by  pleas  trooa  var- 
ious sources  urging  that  oertam  appropria- 
tions be  not  out. 

Why?    Why?    Why! 


Farmers  dont  want  subsidies  and  crop 
guarantiee  discontinued. 

States  want  hand-outs  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

Citlas  want  doaattons  to  oqwad  airport 
facilities. 

Veterans  want  expenditures  which  are 
growmg  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Loealltlea  want  Fsderal  aid  for  school 
limches. 

Federal  agendas  refxise  to  redaee  their 
speclallEed  actlvltlee,  and  enltot  favored 
blocs  to  scream  at  the  prospect  of  being  cut. 

We  could  coQtmue,  but  you  get  the  point. 

What  further  do  we  see? 

■Mry  State,  every  city  engaged  m  a  mad 
aaopcutlve  niah  to  expand. 

Cltlaens  all  demanding  more  services, 
which  cost  money  to  create  and  more  tazea 
to  maintain. 

Never  were  so  many  bond  tosuee  being 
proposed  by  every  metropolitan  city  for  new 
projecu  at  a  time  when  money  will  buy  less 
taoiglble  results. 

Educational  agencies  all  out  raising  funds 
to  expand  for  an  emergency  condition  again 
with  highest  costs  for  accomplishment. 

So  It  goes. 

How  can  taxes  be  reduced  tmlees  we  ex- 
ercise some  self-reatramt.  eelf-denlal.  and 
eelf -discipline. 

A.  As  cltlaens.  we  must  resolva— 

1.  To  vote  against  additional  bonds  m  our 
own  communltlea  when  It  to  not  soimd  to 
do  so. 

2.  To  be  willing  to  forego  many  lmprt>Te- 
ments. 

8.  To  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  soma  m- 
eonvenlenoes  and  discomforts  If  our  poeket 
books  are  not  aUe  to  pay  the  ptloa  of  the  bill 
to  ellmtnau  them. 

B.  As  eommnnltlea 

L  To  stof)  looking  to  Federal  alda  for  do- 
nations and  help. 

3.  To  only  undertake  projbcta  the  oom- 
mtmlty  ean  properly  pay  for. 


t.  To  be  wilUng  to  expand  on  a  raaUsUo 
and  orderty  basto. 

4.  To  stop  starry-eyed  oompatltkm  with 
other  communities  and  be  content  with  do- 
ing the  best  we  can  with  what  wa  hava. 

C.  As  Statea— 

1.  To  eliminate  duplication  of  Federal 
programs  such  as  veterans'  bonuses,  and 
paternalistic  programs. 

a.  To  restore  to  their  local  eommunltles 
their  local  responslbUltlea. 

We  cant  have  our  pie  and  eat  it  too.  The 
New  Dealers  have  proved  thto  to  us  m  otir 
debt  load. 

Lower  taxes  can  only  come  with  leai  ex- 
penditures. 

Let's  practice  what  we  preach. 


America:  The  Emwy  of  Ike  Worid-~ 
Gilifomia:  The  Envy  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cauvoaivu 

IN  THS  B0178E  OF  REPRBBSNTATIVIH 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  McpONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
everirbody  in  Europe  wants  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  Everybody  in  the 
United  States  wants  to  go  to  California. 
Everybody  in  California  wants  to  come 
to  southern  California  and  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  that  by  logical  deduction,  or 
rather  by  accumulation,  puts  Los  Angdes 
County  and  southern  Cakfomia  right  on 
the  spot 

At  the  rate  of  Increase  of  population 
in  southern  California,  of  which  Los 
Angeles  County  is  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ter, most  of  these  people  are  on  their 
way;  many  have  already  arrived. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  representing  this  area  are  worried 
about  these  people  finding  suitable  and 
profitable  employment  to  take  cart  of 
thonselves  and  their  families  and  keep- 
ing them  employed.  We  fully  realize  the 
drastic  and  serious  results  of  an  employ- 
ment recession. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  recent  report 
by  a  member  of  the  board  of  editors  of 
the  United  States  News  on  the  situation 
in  southern  California: 

Migration  Into  eouthem  CaUfomla  to  con- 
tinuing, but  at  a  slower  pace.  New  fac- 
tories are  rising,  but  In  smaller  numbeza  than 
In  104fl.  Construction  continues  to  boom, 
but  there  are  signs  of  a  slow-down.  Indus- 
tries are  pouring  out  goods,  yet  there  are 
signs  of  trouble  in  motion  plcturea.  aircraft, 
shipbuilding,  clothing. 

Employment  remains  high.  tO  percent 
above  the  prewar  level,  but  down  a  little  from 
the  peak.  Unemployment  Is  noticeable  here 
and  there.  Old  houses  are  selling  much  more 
slowly  and  at  an  average  price  5  to  10  percent 
below  the  h^  point.  RetaUers  m  thto  part 
of  the  country,  as  elsewhere,  are  buying  with 
caut!aa.  Money  to  not  being  throvm  around 
wtlh  the  same  abandon  as  a  year  ago.  Pop- 
ulation growth  contlniRs  to  confoxind  the 
axperta.  War  workers  who  poured  Into  thto 
region  during  the  war  have  not  left  on  any 
large  scale.  Some  who  did  leave  have  come 
back.  Other  people  keep  coming  m  to  seek 
sew  qjiportunlties  ot  Just  a  better  place  to 
live.  Automobile  counU  at  the  State  border 
Indicate  that  only  10  to  14  percent  fewer 
people,  countmg  tourists  aa  well  as  mlgraats. 
are  arriving  now  than  a  yasr  ago.    It  to  eatl- 


Biated  that  Southern  Cattfomto  akme  haa  a 
poptilatlon  of  about  BJMOfiOO.  or  well  ow 
1,000.000  more  than  m  1940. 

Aflow  ef  new  people  mto  CaltfomU  usually 
has  preceded  by  a  year  or  two  an  expanding 
Industrial  growth.  New  reatdents  hava  fooMl 
Jobs  In  the  trades  and  eervloee  untU  Indua- 
trlal  Joba  became  available.  It  appears  that 
somewhat  the  aame  pattern  will  apply  thto 
time. 

Tourist  business,  which  helps  to  suatam 
mdustry.  agriculture,  and  trade,  to  to  be 
smaller  thto  year  than  last,  when  nearly 
».000.000  vUltors  spent  a  reoord  $500,000,000 
In  southern  CallfomU.  Tourtota.  however, 
will  brtng  much  money  into  the  region  thto 
year,  to  t>e  spent  for  living  quarters,  food, 
gasoline,  clothing,  and  recreation. 

Branch  planto  of  eastern  and  middle  west- 
am  manufacturers  were  coming  m  on  a  big 
scale  last  year,  but  mveetment  la  theee 
plants  and  m  other  new  factortoa  has  slowed 
one-third.  Investment  of  this  kind  totaled 
•15.000.000  m  the  first  quarter  of  1(H7,  com- 
pared with  •45,000,000  m  tha  same  pwlod 
a  year  ago.  New-plant  investment,  how- 
ever, still  to  eight  tlmee  aa  large  m  dollar 
amotmt  as  the  1940  outlay. 

Revival  of  the  t>oom  in  branch  planto,  U 
there  to  a  revival,  to  likely  to  wait  until  prloas 
for  buUdlng  and  plant  sites  come  down. 
Good  sites  near  Loa  Angeles  are  command- 
lag  prices  ranging  from  •S.OOO  to  •30,000 
an  acre. 

Motion  pictures  also  are  having  their  tron- 
ties.  Movie  laroducera,  who  have  an  element 
of  stability  in  good  and  bad  times  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  shrinking  box-olBce  revenue  In 
film  theaters  throughout  the  country.  Beva- 
Lue  from  abroad  to  hit  by  political  dtoeon- 
tant,  Inltotlon.  and  nationalistic  restrictions 
in  other  nations.  Retrenchmento  now  being 
made  in  the  industry,  however,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  too  painful. 

Women  1  clothing,  ona  of  Oallfomto'fe 
lorgaat  new  Induatries.  apparently  to  heading 
Into  less  of  a  slump  in  the  southern  Call- 
f  omto  area  than  tn  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Thto  to  because  much  of  the  output  to  high- 
grade  sportswear,  which  to  leas  affected  than 
other  Unas  by  consumer  resistance  to  high 
pdoes. 

Outalde  'ha  IMd  of  sports  elothea,  makan 
of  ooata.  suite,  and  dxeseea  are  running  Into 
some  trouble.  Fidllng  sales  have  prompted 
a  rush  of  redesigning  of  clothes  with  a  view 
to  recapturing  aome  of  these  sales.  Most  coat 
sad  suit  factories  are  shut  down  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  majority  of  their  AJOOO  employeea 
wUl  be  laid  off  imtil  mid-June,  when  prodne- 
tion  of  autumn  modato  beglna. 

Retell  outlete  have  caught  up  with  the 
growth  m  population,  and  no  longer  are  mtil- 
tlpliring.  Id  Loe  Angeiee  Coanty  retail  storee 
Increased  in  number  from  76,000  to  105.000 
between  lOSO  and  104a.  Now  tha  trend  to 
probably  the  other  way.  Sales  at  reteU  are 
holding  up  better  than  m  some  other  parte 
of  the  country,  but  department  atiaes  have 
slashed  their  orders  for  goods  as  much  as  50 
percent  from  a  3rear  ago. 

In  the  heavy-goods  field  contradictory  sit- 
uations extot.  Aircraft  production  and  shlp- 
buUdlng,  large  employers  of  labor  during 
wartloM,  are  down  to  a  fraction  of  their  pre- 
vious stae.  Employment  ia  Loe  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  alrfOane  plante  has  dropped  to 
MXWO  from  a  hl^  350,000,  and  further  lay- 
offs threaten  to  reduce  the  nximber  to  35,000 
next  year.  Steel  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  being  expanded  from  high  wartime 
capacity.  Nearly  all  producers  are  enlarging 
their  f aeltttlea  to  meet  Incraaslag  dswianrte  tor 
ateeL 

Tire  making,  which  to  another  big  buaiikess 
m  scutbem  California,  appeaia  to  be  heading 
mto  a  slump.  Signs  of  a  buyera'  market  are 
showing  up.  although  jdante  art  producing 
twice  as  many  tires  as  before  the  war  and  are 
operating  at  near  capacity. 

That  to  the  situation  ao  far  as  tedostry  to 
eoncsmed.    In  the  field  of  agriculture,  a  big 
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gav*  jou  ft  doleful  plettm  ot 

fMvra.  kwt  1KM»  nUabU  fta  mo> 

hfts  Mr.  Wallace  been  proved 
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prospects  •  re  tot  a 


Secretary  at  Commerce.  Mr. 
there  •ould  be  8.000.000 


In  tba  coarse  ot  his  grand  tours  because  those 
mlaeoDCeptloas  damage  the  moral  standing 
ri  iiiMrlrs  In  tie  world  and  hurt  the  cause  at 
peace  and  reccrery. 

American  In  ■liiieemin  are  esger  to  help 
the  buslneaszxien  ot  Kurope.  Our  great, 
dynamle    labor    unlone    one    of    the   greM, 
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snd  growers  may  pocket  tl.OOO.- 

MOma  In  1M7— as  miaeh  as 

yeat    wTsn  it  an  eipaMad 

In  1939.  their  inoene  was 

et  that  amount.    As  a  result. 

and  botMtng  up  cmH  imsrvas. 
There  ta  ItiUe  of  the  iBcfcless  mortgaging  of 
It*  k^y  more  land  at  Inflated  prices  that 
tba  First  World  War. 
In  the  fJee  of  thU  prospsrlty.  tanners,  too. 
are  tn  tor  some  readjustments.  Specialty 
eraps  amtih  as  frulu  and  nuto  are  sensltlTe  to 
price  deelt  tea,  and  are  not  smewg  the  crope 
that  the  0  Bveramcnt  Is  reqxilred  to  txifport. 
Orange  gfo  vasa.  for  esampte.  are  likely  to  find 
thla  yaar'fe  taMMMS  eonaMerably  lower  than 
they  had  ^pMtod  fcecauae  ot  tbm  competi- 
tion betWMB  IMBPOT  mof»  here  and  In 
VIorida.  i  recent  drop  in  price  reflected  that 
slWation. 

CDnstru*  tlon  la  being  slowed  down  by  high 
prlcea.  altl  ough  a  turn  In  the  prlee  altiaatkm 
li  flOTalopi  ng 
Roma  bdlfliac  Is  toiaiMt  UMo  a  bviyers' 
Mfl  MM  ibraptly  than 

oiker  parts  of  the  country.    Builders 

an  ftiidln(  realstanee  to  new  houses  that  are 
priced  at  louMe  prewar  dguree.  Prices  are 
taUlng  sllj  ;htly.  but  not  enough  to  Increase 
salss  pcrciptlbty.  Weterthalem.  many  new 
feMimee  ar«  going  up.  Total  salee  ot  all  real 
•■late  tn  :  <oa  Angelee  County  are  <^  a  third 
fMm  a  yei  r  sgo.  but  still  are  Tt  percent  above 
the  prewiir  rate. 

Xndustr  al  building  U  held  back  by  high 
.^.jeta.    A  typical  case  ts  that  ot  an  oU  com- 
pany whti^h  deterred  building  a  new  plant 
when  estimates  Jumped  from  $15,000,000  to 
'.     Most  concerns  with  plsnts  tor 

_. are  delaying  coostructlon. 

Labor  sipply  u  saslng.  though  the  situa- 
tion Is  ^p>tty.    More  workers  are  competing 
In  induitry.  yet  skilled  workmen, 
es  workers,  and  domestic  serr- 
icarce.    Maids  are  being  paid  at  a 
7S  a  month  In  Loa  Angeles,  and 
tan  lUas  are  paying  as  high  as  1380 
^  ,^_B  a  Bonth  tor  cooks.    Factery  employ- 
Bkent  dro  iped  from  253.000  to  243.000  In  Loe 
Azigelsa  C  oimty  between  Deoeaaber  and  the 
end  of  April,  but  xmemployment  has  not  yet 
tcome  a  voblem. 

All  In  a  1.  this  region  seems  sble  to  abeorb 
vttbout  ti  lo  much  shock  whatever  setback  la 
iBMMdlatily  ahead,  and  can  look  forward 
opMtant  y  to  a  reaaonsWy  prosperous  year. 
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ToaiMl  LMTt  Cask  Pay  BiO 


BZtTENSION  OF  RKKCARKS 

h6h,  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 


there  was  no  controTersy  at  that  stage 
of  the  bill,  but  manifested  the  recogni- 
tion by  every  Member  of  this  dlstln- 
giilshed  body  that  the  enactment  of  thf 
measure,  long  and  unwarrantably  de- 
layed, had.  as  it  should  have  had.  the 
unqualified  and  undivided  support  of  thfl 
House. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection 
this  measure.    It  was  unanimously  re*^ 
parted  bf  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem-* 
ber.    It  enjoyed  the  support  of  all 
service  organizations.    It  was  endors 
by  many  civic,  industrial,  basincss. 
patriotic  groups.    It  undoubtedly  had 
almost    unanimous    approval     oi 
American  people.    On  its  merit.s  and 
principle  and  logic,  it  should  have  beettl 
adopted  long  ago.    It  merely  seelcs  to  ad«J 
just  an  inequitable  situation  affect 
the   enlisted    personnel    of    the 
forces,  to  equalize  their  position  wit 
that  of  officers  of  all  ranks.    Thus 
bUl  i*  the  fulfillment  of  ordinary  just 
by  the  Congress  to  our  gallant  boys  an< 
girls  of  enlisted  rank  in  all  our  armed 
services  who  ao  loyally  and  unselflsliiy 
served  the  Nation  in  time  of  peril. 
The  bill  as  written  and  enacted 
ally  saves  the  Government  money  In 
terest  charges  on  the  bonds  heretofc 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  previous 
legislation  authorizing  payment  of  ter- 
minal leave  pay  in  bonds.   It  is  estimated 
that  about  half  of  the  eligible  personnel 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
this   measure    and    cash    their    t)onds. 
This  sum  of  money  will  not  materially 
affect   current   inflationary   trends:    in 
fact,  it  will  help  many  of  our  finest  young 
veterans  to  solve  pressing  personal  finan- 
cial problems.     My  regret  is  that  this] 
bill  was  so  long  delayed,  though  I  am  very] 
glad  that  the  leadership  of  the  Hou5;« 
brought  it  to  the  floor  before  the  ad-, 
joumment    of    Congress.     There    un 
other  tallli  affecting  veterans  present 
pendlM  in  committee  which  otaght  to ' 
considered  and  passed  before  Cc 
adjourns  and  I  propose  to  bring  some 
these  vital  matters  to  the  attention 
the  House.  I  hope,  in  the  near  future. 

Though  the  vote  on  the  bill  was 
mous.  I  am  nevertheless  sorry  that 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  have 
present  to  vote  in  Its  favor  at  the 
of  the  formal  vote.    By  that  act  I  could] 
beve  given  final  expression  to  my 
and  strong  support  of  this 


Husaiis 
BOUSI  OF  RXPftSBKNTATTVBB 
Monday.  Jult  7,  1947 
Mr.  pklLBIN.    lir.  Speaker.  I  have 


ardoit  supporter  of  this  legis- 


lation s  nee  it  was  first  proposed.    In 


I  have  actively  participated  in 


dlorts  t>  bring  it  before  the  House  for 
passage.  Yesterday  when  the  measure 
was  pen(  iing  in  the  House.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detiined  while  en  route  to  the  Capi- 
tal froEelCassachusetts  and  therefore 
lat  I  was  not  In  a  position  for- 
mally td  vote  for  the  Mil  when  the  roll 
was  call 

Howe  er.  there  was  never  any  quea- 
tlOD  con  »ming  the  passage  of  this  mer- 
ItoiloiiB  measure.  The  unanimous  vote 
of  the  bouse  not  only  Indicated  that 
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Sfeedi  el  Ivae  AHes  ea  Aaahrersary 
Feeadatioe  of  Warm  Spriaf  •  FoaB< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAM? 


IN  THB  HO08B  OP  RBPRgSKNTAI 

meadoy.  Jul^  8,  1947 

Mr.  CAMP.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  lemi 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
I  Include  the  following  address  of  Ii 
AUen.  chairman.  Franklin  D. 
Warm  Spring  Memorial  Commission, 


3ltc  from  tear  and 

llsaAter  shall  come 

i.by.    We  are  deter- 

speed  the  rebirth 

the  wreckage  ot 

wholcaome.  peaca- 


iry  of  the  found- 
i  Foundation,    and 
I  dedication    cere- 
fSB.  on  the  air: 

pfore  he  was  Oov- 
York.  before  he 
7nlted  States  four 
aeee  simple,  rural, 
suit  ot  health,  and 
and  friends.  In 
here  he  had  hu- 
planned  a  Oovem- 
vard  these  dreams 
,  ito  laws.  Through 
I  not  been  materially 

here  today  a  na- 
»nal  shrine,  a  sane- 
lot  at>erty.  It  shall 
[the   generations    to 

ration  la  a  moun- 
aob.    Mr.  Boosevelt 
Id  buUt  a  prlvato 
his  favorite  picnic 
ertalned  his  visitors 
I  could  look  over  the 
In   all   directions. 
[bxiUd  there  on  this 
D.   Roosrvelt   Peace 
Washington  Monu- 
oaore  beautiful  in 
radio,    televlaloo, 
to  broadcast  maa- 
Ithe  world  ^     SbaU  It 
all  4«  States?    Tea. 
nations  of  liberty- 
very    words    of    the 
tnerstlon  has  a  ren- 
Ood  give  us  heart 
■Ion  forward  to  a 
new   world  ot 


March  Afain 
REMARKS 

:lcell£R 

fTOEK 

>RJBSXNTATIVBB 

ly  8,  1947 

Speaker,  there  la 
iU.  S.   1461.  which 

lin  powers  of  the 

in  of  the  Second 
[Thereunder    there 

le  present  method 
>rt  and  import  of 

ig  soap  and  soap 

the  hands  of  the 
inufacturers.  Lever 
Ive-Peet.  and  Proc- 
sse  three  entities 
Uy  90  percent  of  all 
is  country.  They 
loney  for  advertis- 
have    made   the 

lous  to  such  a  de- 

[soap  manufacturer 

sll  his  wares.    The 

^t  the  small  manu- 

[hls  products,  is  to 

very  little  he  can 
irket  and  unless  he 

his  goods  through 
rill  find  it  difficult 
He  will  be  squeesed 

nether  stones,  the 

which  practically 


i 


t.  Tb  be  hardy  enough  to  stand  some  in- 
•ooTenlenoes  and  dlsoomtorts  tf  our  poefcet 
books  axe  not  able  to  pay  the  price  of  the  blU 
to  tilmlaau  them. 

B.  As  eosnmunltlea— 

L  To  stof)  looking  to  rederal  aids  tor  do- 
nations and  help. 

2.  To  only  undertake  projects  the  oom- 
BBtmlty  can  properly  pay  (or. 


•iperts.  War  workers  who  poured  Into  thla 
region  during  the  war  have  not  left  on  any 
lATge  scale.  Borne  who  did  leave  have  come 
hack.  Other  pe<4>le  keep  coming  In  to  seek 
Bcw  i^portimltics  or  i\^  a  better  place  to 
live.  Automobile  counts  at  the  State  border 
indicate  that  only  10  to  14  pereent  fewer 
people,  counting  tourists  aa  wdl  as  mlgraats, 
ar«  arriving  bow  than  a  year  iga    It  la  eaU- 


steeL 

Tire  making,  which  la  another  big  Inialneea 
in  soutlism  Callfomla.  appeara  to  be  heading 
Into  a  slump.  Signs  of  a  buyers'  oaarket  are 
showing  up.  although  plants  are  protfodng 
twice  as  many  Urea  as  before  the  war  and  are 
operstlsg  at  near  capacity. 

Ittat  Is  the  situation  so  fie  aa  taidastry  Is 
la  the  Icld  a  agrkultura,  a  big 
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monopolfise  the  soap  business  in  this 
country  and  the  passage  of  S.  1461,  which 
would  shut  off  the  opportunity  to  sell 
abroad. 

These  controls  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  same  big  three.  Quotas  allotted  to 
them  for  export  are  determined  upon 
the  so-called  base  period  before  the  war. 
The  small  soap  manufacturers  are  given 
little  or  no  quotas. 

There  is  specific  authority  in  8.  1461 
to  control  the  export  of  fats  and  oil,  in- 
cluding soap  and  soap  powder,  oil-bear- 
Jng  materials,  fatty  acids,  and  butter,  for 
the  purposes  of  exercising  import  con- 
trol and  of  establishing  priority  In  pro- 
duction and  delivery  for  export. 

It  is  declared  that  the  policy  of  con- 
trols should  be  the  protection  of  domestic 
economy.  It  can  hardly  be  said  our  do- 
mestic economy  is  protected  if  the  small 
•oap  manufacturers  are  pushed  around 
like  pewns  on  a  chess  board.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic economy  if  the  control  of  export 
of  soap  and  soap  powders  strengthens 
the  already  existing  monopoly  of  the 
three  soap  companies.  These  three  com- 
panies want  to  continue  their  monopoly 
over  export.  8.  14gl  provides  for  the 
lifting  of  these  controls  June  30.  1948. 
This  ts  only  a  facade.  The  monopolists 
want  to  continue  their  export  monopoly 
far  beyond  1948. 

What  I  say  concerning  soap  and  soap 
^wder  has  no  application  to  other  prod- 
ucts mentioned  In  the  bill,  to  wit.  tin  and 
tin  products,  manila.  antimony,  and 
others  of  which  we  are  In  short  supply. 
The  words  "soap  and  soap  powder" 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bilL 

It  is  rather  anomalous  that  many  arti- 
cles which  are  made  with  fats  and  oils  in 
part  are  not  included  In  the  restrictive 
provi'^iofia.  I  refer  to  rubber  balls,  rub- 
ber iojs,  candles,  crayons,  synthetic  tires, 
and  hundreds  of  other  articles  which  are 
manufactured  out  of  fatty  acids.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  informed  that  a 
hundred  million  potmds  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  tires.  Why  are 
these  articles  omitted  and  only  soap  and 
soap  powder  Included?  Is  It  because  the 
manufacturers  of  rubber  toys,  tires,  and 
so  forth,  do  not  have  the  power  of  the 
large  soap  manufacturers— do  not  have 
as  strong  a  lobby? 

I  herewith  submit  a  very  interesting 
and  Illuminating  letter  sent  to  me  by 
the  Kamen  Soap  Products  Co.,  Inc..  with 
a  plant  at  Ba-berton,  Ohio,  and  general 
offices  at  the  Woolworth  Buildtag  in  New 
York  City.  It  Indicates  the  difficulties 
under  which  small  soap  manufacturers 
now  labor,  which  difficulties  will  be  mag- 
nified if  the  provision  covering  soap 
and  soap  powder  is  not  stricken  from 
S.  1401. 

Thwre  is  sufficient  supply  of  fats  and 
oils  to  supply  the  domestic  and  foreign 
demands.  Any  restrictions  to  the  free 
flow  of  trade  In  soap  and  soap  powder 
engender  uncertainty  and  instability,  en- 
courage abnormal  market  fluctuations, 
smother  production,  and  tend  to  build  up 
monopoly.  To  adhere  to  the  controls  of 
soap  and  soap  powder  for  another  year 
or  beyond  will  create  naught  but  malad- 
justment and  greater  and  greater  dlffl- 
cullies  for  the  small  soap  manufacturers. 


8os»  PamwL'M  Co..  Iwc 
Mew  rorit,  N.  7..  JtUg  7,  194T. 


Hon. 

HoKse  of  AepresciUaMves, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
DcAi  CoNoacBSMAM  Cbxib:  May  I  oall  yoar 
attention  to  VOl  B.  1461  extending  Import* 
export  controls  to  June  SO.  1948. 

A.  This  blU  would  tend  to  continue  tba 
present  method  of  controls  over  export  and 
Import  of  fats  and  oUs  Including  soap  and 
soap  powders. 

B.  Just  why  soap  and  soap  powders  are 
included  in  this  bill  Is  very  obvious.  The 
very  few  large  soap  manufacturers,  who  con- 
trol over  90  percent  of  the  soap  business  tn 
the  United  States  and  who  spend  approxi- 
mately $80,000,000  annually  to  advertise 
their  brands,  prefer  controls  on  export  be- 
cause that  would  tend  to  kill  the  competltloa 
they  have  with  about  1.100  small  soapcrs 
who  divide  lees  than  10  percent  of  the  soap 
sales  In  this  country.  The  large  aoaper 
has  no  troulde  In  selling  his  soap  today 
at  a  high  price  becavise  ot  the  extmstve 
advertising  be  does,  whereas,  the  smaU 
soaper  has  to  depend  on  government  con- 
tracts which  are  very  small  at  present  or 
other  highly  competitive  business  that  can 
only  be  obtained  throu^  bidding  and  main- 
taining low  pncea. 

C.  U  exports  on  soap  war*  tna.  the  amall 
soaper  could  maintain  his  operations  by  es- 
portlng  to  other  countries  and  maintain 
employment  In  many  small  eatablUhmcnts 
now  located  throughout  the  country. 

D  If  soap  and  aoap  powders  are  included 
In  the  restriction  of  fats  and  oUs,  why  not 
Include  rubber  balla,  rubber  toys,  candles, 
crayons,  and  a  hundred  other  Items  manu- 
f-ctured  out  of  fatty  acids  which  come  from 
fats  and  oils.  The  reason  is  that  the  other 
Industries  do  not  have  a  strong  lobby  as  do 
the  large  soap  manufactwers  to  protect 
them  sgalnst  domestic  competition. 

K.  Since  fata  and  oils  have  been  reduced  In 
price  to  about  S3H  percent  of  what  they 
were  2  months  ago.  many  small  soi4>ers  have 
reduced  their  prices  By  that  proportion, 
whereas  large  aoapers,  because  of  their  ex- 
tensive advertising,  are  still  maintaining 
high  prices  in  this  country  and  have  no 
trouble  keeping  their  plants  running  to  full 
capacity  while  the  small  soaper  must  Shut 
down  his  plant,  first,  hecaiise  of  his  inability 
to  sell  in  this  country  against  the  advertised 
brands,  and  second,  because  of  the  restric- 
tions put  on  by  our  Oovemment  against 
export. 

F.  OaUy.  our  company  and  many  other 
aoapers  receive  large  demaruls  and  inquiries 
for  quotations  for  export.  Europe  as  well  as 
South  and  Central  American  coiintrlea  in- 
cluding the  Philippines  are  in  terrible  need 
of  soap.  Soap  is  next  Important  to  food  and 
should  definitely  not  be  restricted.  Many 
soap  companies  could  manufacture  soap  for 
export  with  as  little  as  10  to  28  percent  fats 
and  oils,  but  with  restrictions  under  S.  1461, 
they  would  be  prohibited.  Cleanliness  to 
humanity  in  other  countries  should  be  con- 
sidered and  no  restrictions  on  soap  for  ex- 
port should  be  permitted. 

G.  We  repeat.  Here,  three  manufacturers 
controlling  90  percent  of  the  soap  business 
should  not  be  able  to  kill  the  complete  in- 
dustry by  putting  them  out  of  business  for 
lack  of  orders,  and  at  the  same  time,  over- 
charging our  own  citizens  because  of  the 
monopolistic  advantages  they  have.  This  Is 
your  opportiinlty  to  help  the  small  busi- 
nesses who  are  r'ngled  out  because  of  the 
abUlty  of  a  few. 

H.  An  Investigation  will  show  that  there  la 
more  soap  manufactured  today  In  this  coun- 
try than  Is  needed,  but  the  only  ones  who 
benefit  from  this  industry  are  three  manu- 
facturers, whereas,  approximately  1.100  stnall 
soapers  are  in  terrible  condition  for  lack  of 
business. 


W«  tniat  yoD  wm 
W(ds. 

Vwy  truly  yours, 


Co..  Inc. 


A.Z*. 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnrBsoTA 
m  THB  HOUSB  OF  RSPRBBgNTATIVBS 

Tuesdajf.  Julu  S,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 
include  ttie  following  article  by  Edna 
Iionlgan.  published  in  Human  Events. 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Laaoa  amv  CoixacnvKM 
(By  Edna  Lonlgan) 

Tha  fight  over  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  baa 
left  a  blttemeas  which,  unless  exorcised,  wUl 
rise  to  plague  us  later.  A  campaign  ot  bril- 
liant and  reckless  mlfsrepreaentatlcm  has  per- 
suaded oumy  workers  that  their  fellow  cltt- 
■ens  have  deserted  them.  Ambitious  dema- 
gogs are  taking  advantage  of  everything  that 
will  widen  the  cleavage. 

It  la  not  enough  to  have  made  this  bill 
Into  law  over  the  Presldenfa  veto.  For  those 
who  care  about  American  unity.  It  la  Im- 
portant to  find  the  common  gnnuid  on  whlidi 
all  reaamable  people  can  tnito  to  glva  this 
law  their  fuU  support. 

For  years  workers  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  a  charter  of  UIk 
erties.  Powerful  Government  and  party 
propaganda  has  said  that  It  was  good.  But 
good  for  whom?  What  eaactly  were  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Wagner  Act,  and  how  have  tbey 
helped  laborf  -^ 

The  Wagner  Act,  as  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministered It,  In  effect  transformed  Ameri- 
can labor  unions  from  simple  associations 
of  the  traditional  type  to  a  form  resembling 
the  more  complex  structure  of  continental 
unionism. 

In  origin,  American  unions.  Uke  nearly  all 
American  joint  activities,  were  tret  asso- 
ciations. Free  associations  are  joint  activ- 
ities which  are  private  and  voluntary,  with 
no  fixed  status  or  place.  They  get  no  help 
or  hindrance  from  the  state  but  are  wholly 
dependent  oa  their  participants  for  their 
strength. 

Ftee  assodatlona  represent  the  power  of 
citizens,  not  governments,  and  obey  the  will 
of  dtlaens,  not  that  of  officials. 

Under  the  New  Deal  free  American  tmlons 
became  rigid  assocUtlons,  held  tightly  to- 
gether In  a  hierarchical  cartel,  in  whleta  the 
membership  was  powerless,  and  la  which 
power  was  exerdaed  by  the  few. 

If  we  read  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  with  care 
we  see  that,  despite  a  few  weak  spots.  Its 
ptnpoee  Is  to  help  American  labor  tmlons 
regain  their  rights  as  free  associations  ra- 
Bp<mslble  only  to  their  members. 

This  Is  not  an  Issue  in  which  the  Interests 
of  labor  are  on  one  side,  and  those  of  the 
general  public  on  the  other.  It  Is  an  Issue 
In  which  union  members  will  decide— for 
all  of  us — ^whether  we  take  the  road  to  free- 
dom or  the  gradual  descent  to  coUectlvlam. 

II 
The  Wagner  Act  began  as  a  promise,  tt 
promised  to  workers  the  same  civil  rights — 
of  free  speech  and  free  association — in  deal- 
ing vrlth  their  employers  that  they  enjoyed 
In  dealing  with  Government. 


recT«t  that  I  was  not  in  a  posiuon  lor- 
mally  tayoU  for  the  bill  when  the  roll 
was  called. 

Howe -er.  there  WM  nercr  any  Ques- 
tion con  [rerning  tiM  pasttge  of  this  mer- 
itorious measure.  The  unanimous  vote 
of  the  ilouse  not  only  Indicated  that 
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Tuesday.  JiOy  t.  1947 

Mr.  CAlfP.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  lemi 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
I  Include  the  following  address  of  I1 
Allen,  chairman.  Franklin  D. 
Warm  Spring  Memorial  Commission. 
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Act    dlsmanUe*    this 
nrraald.  and  requires  unions  to 

as  fr«e  sssoclatlons. 

to  work  Is  restored  as  an  Indl- 

whlch  no  organlaatlon  can  tak* 

regain  the  right  not  to  Join 

is  sa  contrary  to  free  aasodatlOB 

man  to  Join  the  CIO  as  it  would 

him  to  Join  the  Mormon  Church. 

no  longer  control  nonunion 

th*  closed  shop.    When  unions 
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erlmlnala.    Th*  fordbU  eoUactlon  eC  du*a 
from  all  workers  is  also  now  *nd*d. 

Without  th*  power  to  eompel  outsider*  to 
Join,  to  tax  all  workers,  or  to  punish  dtxaent 
in  the  union,  latmr  officials  again  become 
answerable  to  unlonisu.  Unscn^ulous  lead- 
er* can  no  l(mg*r  build  a  imlon  hierarchy 
and  turn  it  into  political  powsr.  Nor  can 
ogKi«i«  now  launch  class  warfare  strikes  to 
which  their  membership  is  opposed. 

0<Bclals  are  also  compelled  to  report  what 
they  do  with  Joint  funds.  It  wovld  have 
b**n  b*tt«r  If  th*  new  law  had  r«qato*d 
financial  report*  to  wUM  Bi*mb*r«  only,  for 
th*  intltr^"^  upon  lapoite  to  Oovamment 
to  a  survival  of  the  Wagner  Act  philosophy. 
It  Is  non*  of  Gov*mm*nt's  biisinss*  what 
^in>nT»»  do  with  thair  money,  within  th*  law. 
■bom  of  ita  ab*oiute  powers,  no  union 
bitanrehy  can  so  readily  dominate  local  and 
national  unions.  Communist  opposition  to 
th*  n*w  act  Is  naturally  intense,  beeaos*  tha 
Communists  are  the  chief  losers  Lacking 
ths  powers  given  them  l»y  the  Wagner  Act. 
th*  demonstrated  Oommunlst  ability  to  ex- 
ploit American  uniona  has  been  sharply 
reduced. 

Bven  tn  the  clause  requiring  union 
to  sl^cn  a  statament  that  they  are  not 
munlsts.  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  keeps  strictly 
to  the  principle  of  Tree  association.  Our  ob- 
jection to  the  Communists  Is  not  because  at 
their  opinions.  It  is  becauss  they  use  fore* 
and  fraud  to  promot*  th*tr  opinions.  No 
union  Is  p*nalia*d  by  this  i'*yilT*msnt  for  a 
sworn  stat«m*nt.  But  it  do**  tadllUt*  tlia 
p*nalty  of  perjury  for  Commonist  l*ad*ra 
who  pr*t«nd  not  to  be  Communlat. 

fv 

Por  Congress  to  hav*  untangled  much  o< 
the  spider  web  of  Govanunent  control  ov«r 
unions  and  to  have  restored  the  lost  freedom 
ot  the  worker.  Is  s  grsat  achievement  In  con- 
stmetlve  political  action.  But  the  Taft- 
Bartley  Act  do«s  not  settle  the  underlying 
question.  American  unions  must  still  choose 
wh*thcr  they  wish  to  b*  fr**  associations  or 
wards  of  the  State.  It  must  b«  r«aliaed  that 
whenever  unions  are  dependent  on  Gov- 
emment,  police  powers  will  be  used  by  Oov- 
emment  to  prohibit  strikes,  secure  Injunc- 
tions, and  impoae  compulsory  isbor. 

Labor  under  the  New  Desl  made  ss  Uttlo 
lasting  gain  as  the  Ocrman  workers  under 
th*  Weimar  Republic.  The  vitality  was  then 
sucked  out  of  German  unions  by  govern- 
ment kieneflts.  Union  leaders  had  nothing 
to  give  the  workers.  Th*  tmions  lost  inn«r 
strength.  It  was  not  Hitler  but  Weimar 
that  turned  Oarman  labor  Into  a  pUlar  c€ 
stone.  When  Hitler  came  in.  he  had  only,, 
ss  Stolper  said,  to  throw  a  switch. 

Th*  crisis  of  otir  time  turns  on  wheth«r 
Individuals  can  remain  free  of  state  powsr. 
keeping  their  own  voluntary,  cltiaen-man- 
agad  associations,  or  whether  the**  tools  of 
freedom  can  b«  captured  by  the  state,  leav- 
ing tha  individual  powerleas.  Otonously  fre* 
sssoclatlons  do  not  function  psrfaetly.  But 
our  real  hope  is  to  strengthen  free  organlaa- 
tlons,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  par-_ 
tlelpanta  in  each. 

The  ascent  to  freedom  was  hard  but 
descent  is  easy.    One*  fre*  sasocistlons 
labor,  in  ind'ustry.  in  medicine,  in  educatloa,' 
are  bound  to  Government,  resistance  to  tha 
executive  pcw«r  quickly   becomes   bopeleaa, 
and  the  road  I*  open  to  totalitarianism 

The  storm  center  of  this  mlUennlsl  crisis  la 
in  the  labor  unions.  Workers  gained  the 
most  from  the  shift  to  free  associstlon,  arid 
they  will  loa*  Boat  from  a  ahlft  to  Stat*  con- 
trol. But  tbcy  BN  still  tempted  by  th*  itraa 
song  of  the  velftre  stat*. 

If  Americsn  workers  want  freedom 
will  not  let  their  unions  b*  recaptured 
the  itaU.    Aad  If  they  win  the  fight  for  fraa-| 
dom  for  thecuelves  they  may  well  hav* 
th*  dedslv*  battl*  tcr  tha  rest  of  ua. 
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monopoly.  To  adhere  to  the  controls  of 
sodp  and  soap  powder  for  another  year 
or  beyond  will  create  naught  but  malad- 
justmoit  and  greater  and  greater  dUB- 
culUes  for  the  small  soap  manufacturers. 


more  soap  manulacturea  toaay  ui  Lnis  coun- 
try than  is  needed,  but  the  only  ones  who 
benefit  from  this  industry  are  three  manu- 
facturers, whereas,  approximately  1.100  small 
soapers  are  in  terrible  condition  for  lack  of 
business. 


The  Wagner  Act  began  as  a  promise.  It 
promised  to  workers  the  same  civil  rights — 
of  free  speech  and  free  association — in  deal- 
ing with  their  employers  that  they  enjoyed 
tn  dealing  with  Govammant. 
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Opponents  of  th*  Taft-Hartley  law  con- 
tended thst  it  would  not  serve  to  bring  about 
more  peaceful  iatxv-management  relations. 
and  in  fact  would  only  cause  greater  dissen- 
sion. More  conservative  elements  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  worild  result  in  greater 
c<mfuslon.  as  recourse  to  the  courts  would  be 
more  frequent  to  test  th*  law's  provisions. 
More  radical  elements  denounced  the  law  as 
striking  St  the  heart  of  organized  labor,  as 
the  first  step  toward  destruction  of  labor 
imions,  and  as  a  step  toward  fascism  and 
reaction. 

That  Congress  Is  Itself  not  certain  of  the 
workings  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  in  the 
prorMon  for  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
taa  whose  task  it  wiU  be  to  otwerve  the  sctual 
workings  of  the  law  and  to  reconunend 
changes  to  the  Congress  as  time  goes  on. 

The  law  starU  on  its  course  very  Inavtspi- 
dously.  and  will  !>*  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  m  Ita  making  there  was  no  mesting 
of  minds  tietween  Meml)ers  of  Congress  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  executive  department 
and  national  laNv  leaders  on  the  other. 

Max  LxucBTia. 


Assistaaec  HttAei  far  Ow  Af cd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  omo 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVX8 

rttesday,  July  S.  1947 

Mr.  MCGREGOR,  lilr.  Speaker,  day 
after  day  we  are  apiwropriating  and 
sending  American  taxpayers'  money  to 
help  people  of  Europe,  some  of  whom  not 
many  months  ago  were  killing  our  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls.  Yet,  when  we  ask 
for  a  more  adequate  program  to  take 
care  of  our  own  aged  people — a  group  of 
loyal  Americans — we  find  that  our  pro- 
gram Is  seemingly  blocked.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  know  why  and  I  think  the 
American  people  want  to  know  why. 

I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Federal  Government 
to  help  attain  security  for  our  people, 
and  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
to  definitely  establish  this  program. 


Does  TUs  Sitaation  Make  for  Fak  €«»- 
petitiM  Bctweea  tke  Railroads  and  tkc 
Air  Lists? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENIfSTlVANlA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKNTAilvkb 

Tuesday.  July  S.  1947 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  foUowint  news  dispatch  by 
the  Associated  Press  appeared  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation: 
asrcrr  oxvicas  ro«  sah.  vans — icc  onass 
PLAcnro    or    sxrroJSATic    sicnals    ow    rsrr 


WsaHiMOTOM. — Th*  Interstate  Commerce 
Oonunlsslon  Wednesday  ordered  raUroads  to 
InsUll  auumsUc  safety  devices  on  45,000 
mUe*  of  track  over  which  trains  are  rwa  be- 
yond certain  speed  limits 

The  order  resulted  from  an  investigation 
Instituted  by  the  ICC  into  train  accidents 
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and  their  relation  to  scheduled  spscd  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  trains. 

The  Conunlsslon  said  th*  devices  should 
t>*  Installed  on  trackage  where  freight  trains 
are  operated  at  60  miles  an  hotir  or  more  or 
passenger  trains  at  speeds  of  00  miles  an 
hour  or  more. 

The  order  provides  (or  th*  Installation  of 
automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  or 
automatic  cab  signals  on  27.166  miles  of  track 
and  the  installation  of  manual  or  automatic 
block  systems  on  18,586  miles  of  track. 

While  the  above  news  article  was  being 
widely  circulated  the  necessity  for  air 
safety  was  becoming  more  acute  due  to 
air-line  accidents  that  aroused  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

According  to  an  article  by  Albert 
Douglas  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Jime  19,  there  is  quite  a  squabble  now  in 
progress  between  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  the  air  lines  and  the  armed 
forces  on  the  subject  of  air-safety  equip- 
ment. All  agree  something  must  be  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  new  and  better 
safety  devices,  but  what  suits  one  group 
does  not  fit  with  the  ideas  of  the  other. 

And — It  saj^  hire — there  is  another, 
perhaps  greater  problem — who  will  foot 
the  bills? 

The  CAA  complains  it  cannot  get  from 
Congress  the  millions  of  dollars  needed 
for  ground  Installations  alone.  To  date 
the  CAA  has  built  10  very  high-frequency 
omnidirectional  ranges — which,  coupled 
with  air-borne  radar,  tells  a  pilot  where 
he  is — and  hopes  to  build  500  of  them 
by  the  end  of  1948  if  Congress  provides 
the  money.  Nobody,  so  the  story  goes, 
h£s  an  answer  to  how  costs  shall  be  di- 
vided between  taxpayer  and  air  line. 
However,  If  past  performance  Is  a  cri- 
teria, the  answer  to  that  one  Is  obvious. 
The  taxpayer  will  pay. 

At  a  meeting  of  airport  users  held  In 
Washington  May  19  and  20,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Aeronautic  As- 
sociation. Robert  Fenton  Craig,  head  of 
the  department  of  commercial  aviation. 
University  of  Southern  California,  said 
that  the  national  airways  and  airport 
program  from  1920  to  date  represented 
in  Federal  expenditures  approximately 
$1,160,000,000.  The  Uxpayers.  he  said, 
had  paid  the  bill,  and  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  mimicipalltles  had  shouldered 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  airport  Instal- 
lations as  their  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  this  fine  new  Industry.  Mr. 
Craig  said  that  total  expenditures  for 
alriwrts  from  1925  to  1944  were  estimated 
loosely  at  $1,027,159,416.  of  which  Federal 
funds  accounted  for  $740,705,000.  State 
sources  provided  $10,155,000.  municipali- 
ties $192,950,000,  and  commercial  and 
private  capital  $83,349,000. 

At  the  same  gathering,  Theodore  P. 
Wright,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator, 
told  the  airport  users  present  that  the 
airport-building  program  for  1948  was 
uncertain  because  of  budget  conditions; 
adding  that  2,550  new  ports  at  a  cost  of 
$378  900.000  in  sponsored  and  Federal 
furds  would  be  required  to  make  airport 
programs  meet  aeronautical  needs. 
Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  passed  In 
1946.  said  Blr.  Wright,  fimds  had  been 
allocated  to  more  than  800  cities  and 
towns  for  construction  or  improvement 
of  airports  at  a  cost  of  apiM-oximately 
$40,000,000  in  Federal  funds.  A  total  of 
4,431  airports  at  a  total  estimated  oost 


of  $985300,000  must  be  Improved  or 
added  to  the  airport  system  to  meet  an- 
ticipated futiu^  needs  of  air  commerce, 
he  said. 

In  contrast  to  this  national  alr-trans- 
porUition  policy,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
our  national  railroad  transportation 
policy. 

As  a  step  toward  Improving  the  excel- 
lent  safety  record  of  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission this  month  Isued  an  order  re- 
quiring the  roads  to  install  additional 
signaling  devices  on  approximately  45.742 
miles  of  track.  And  they  were  givea 
until  December  31.  1952.  to  complete 
the  job. 

Unlike  the  CAA.  the  IOC  did  not  com- 
plain that  they  could  not  get  money  from 
Congress  to  do  the  job.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  who  will  pay.  As  in  the  past,  it 
will  be  the  railroads  themselves  who  foot 
the  bill.  The  taxpayers  can  relax  en 
that  one. 

Railroads  were  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  Install  automatic  or  manual 
block-signal  systems  on  Unes  over  which 
any  passenger  train  is  operated  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  per  hour  or  more  or  any 
freight  train  is  operated  at  a  speed  of  60 
miles  per  hour  or  piore.  and  automatic 
train-stop  or  train-control  systems  or 
automatic  cab  signal  systems  on  lines 
over  which  any  train  is  operated  at  a 
speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  or  more.  The 
Commission's  report  stated  that  the 
block-signaling  phase  of  the  order  will 
affect  18.586.5  miles  of  passenger  track 
and  a  relatively  small  additional  mile- 
age over  which  passenger  trains  are  not 
operated  at  speeds  of  60  miles  per  hour 
or  more  but  freight  trains  are  operated 
at  50  miles  per  hour  or  more :  the  require- 
ment with  respect  to  train-control  (v 
cab  signals  will  affect  27JJMJ  miles  of 
track. 

The  commission  itself  reoogniaed  that 
the  cost  of  such  installations  would  not 
be  insignificant.  Averages  of  estimates 
before  that  body  indicated  that  auto- 
matic block  sigzials  cost  approximately 
$6,000  per  mile  of  road  for  single-track 
lines  and  $4,000  per  mile  of  track  for 
multiple-track  Unes.  The  cost  of  inter- 
mittent inductive  train-control  was  put 
at  $400  to  $700  per  mile  of  track  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  the  block  signals, 
plus  $2,000  to  $2,300  per  locomotive. 
The  only  estimate  on  cab  signals  was 
that  of  the  Petmsylvanla.  which  put  the 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  automatic 
block  signals,  at  $5,000  per  mile  of  track 
for  single-track  lines  and  $4,000  per  mile 
of  track  for  multiple-track  lines,  plus 
$2,260  per  locomotive. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  much 
this  order  will  cost  the  railroads  by  the 
time  It  has  been  complied  with.  How- 
ever, a  little  simple  multiplication  of 
miles  of  track,  times  the  cost  per  mile, 
plus  additional  costs  for  locomotive  In- 
stallations will  give  you  a  figure  that  is 
in  the  proximity  of  $300,000,000.  The 
railroads,  whose  net  income  for  the  en- 
tire year  1946  was  $288,534,467.  will  have 
to  dig  up  that  $300,000,000. 

Does  this  situation  make  fof  fair  com- 
petition? If  not  so  intended,  will  It 
then  strengthen  our  great  national 
transportation  system?    Could  it  be  that 


h*T«  pcmuttM  unloD  offldals 
%0  pOBlsh  d  iiMflftber  for  dlaMnt  by  deprlvlxic 
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an  over-all  national  trans- 
poHc7   based   on   e<iimlity  to 
to^lay  thmn  ercr  before? 

the  Import  of  past  safety  rec- 

brlnf  OS  to  itato  disparity  of 

tonvard     lo-eaned     prlvaU 


AccordlJ  If  to  figures  of  the  ICC  and  the 
ClTlI  A«TD«attcs  Board,  the  passenger 
faunty  ra  te  OQ  raUroads.  ciren  Including 
peFBoas  Id  led  ki  getting  on  and  off  trains, 
or  falling  from  trains,  as  weD  as  those 
klltod  In  e  ilUskms,  derailments  and  (Ataer 
train  aedtenu.  was  0.16  for  each  100.* 
MO.OOO  m  Jes  traveled  in  1945.  The  fa- 
tality rate  on  sctaaduled  domestic  air  lines 
In  the  sai  le  year  was  2.17.  or  more  than 
18  times  i  s  high.  In  the  3-year  period 
t  BC  average  annoai  number  of 
fatalities  on  the  railroads  was 
fJ5  par  :  OOiM>0.000  miles  traveled  and 
OB  tbe  air  lines  1.97.  or  8  times  as  many. 
m  tba  yea  r  1946,  tlie  latest  for  whkb  fig- 
ures are  a  mailable,  the  rate  of  passenger 
fatattUas  <  d  air  linsa  was  7  times  as  high 
as  on  rail-oads. 

Tltts  Is  I  lat  the  whole  story.  Railroads 
«ertc  at  tl  la  safety  biiiliw  every  day  In 
IferfW.  1  nth  every  dollar  they  can  mus- 
ter. Th^'  are  buying  all  the  new  rail 
that  can  te  produced  today.  It  Is  more 
than  four  times  as  resistant  to  breakage 
In  larvice  as  was  tba  rail  of  two  decades 
And  every  year,  as  a  double  chaek. 
trie  or  magnetic  detector  cars  inspect 
gpiMiiilin  ,tely  806 .OM  miles  of  track.  1»- 
[  an4  marking  tiidden  defects  which 

And  even  now, 
are  being  In- 
stalled aild  extended  with  sneh  speed 
that  mam  ifactnrers  of  the  signal  equip- 
■Mnt  cam  lot  begin  to  keep  up  with  the 
railroad'^  Mania.  Tbaaafnatic  fea- 

im*Ti*»rt  1  ^nasBt  tbe  most  up-to-date 

traffic  conVol  In  the  world  of  transporta- 

part  is  Installed,  paid 

■ninbdned.  and  operated  by  the 


If  thws  is  any  logical  connection  be- 
tween tbe  past  perfonnance  of  tbe  rail- 
roads. Uulr  present  improvement  pro- 
grams, their  future  plans,  and  the  In- 
equitable treatment  they  are  receiving 
in  matter  I  of  transportation  policy — it 
wcMld  api  ear  that  there  is  a  great  pa- 
9M9  place  1  on  progress. 

TiM  au  cment  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
gMTce  Act  of  the  national  policy  with  re- 
m»et  to  ti  ansportatioo  cannot  be  misin- 
terpreted. Its  essential  point  is  that  all 
forms  of  t  ransportaUon  shall  be  given  a 
fair  and  e  luai  chance  to  do  that  part  of 
the  transi  ortation  task  which  it  can  do 
hiat — in  (ther  words,  equal  treatment 
MMl  aQual  opportunity. 

■■Iisils  II II  in  two  world  wars  has 
further  lolstered  the  old  American 
premiss  that  essential  transportation 
ta  best  performed  by  privately 
privately  (Hierated  companies 
ii  the  transportation  business 
supporting,  tax-paying  basis. 
Hit  railro  ids  were  built  on  this  basis  and 
are  so  op>rated  today.  If  they  are  to 
10  provide  adequate  service  in 
and  war.  there  must  be  estabU^ied 
soon  a  put  He  poUcy  with  respect  to  trans- 


on  a  self 


portation 


Interstate 


based    on    the   principles   of 


equality  si  t  forth  by  Congress  under  the 


Commerce  Act.    Such  a  policy 


will  enable  each  carrier  to  accomplish  its 


mistfon  of  fumlshlnf  this  Nation  with 
the  most  ade^ate  and  economical  trans- 
portation It  has  ever  possessed. 


hiAdiau 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&iARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

at  cAuroaiHA 

HI  IBM  Housi  or  bsprkxntattvb 
Tuvsday.  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGR  Mr.  Speaker, 
favor  the  ptissage  of  House  Resolution^ 
83.  which  will  make  Fascism  in  Act 
a  House  document.  In  view  of  the 
cent  action  we  took  when  we  appron 
an  appropriation  to  publish  Commu-| 
nlsm  in  Actlim.  I  think  the  public  is 
titled  to  a  coaiprehenslve  review  on  both 
of  these  Impcirtant  subjects.  The  people 
in  the  United  States  40  not  agree  with 
either  of  tht«e  extreme  forms  of  gov- 
ernment or  philosophies.  We  should  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  dangers  of 
both  communism  and  fascism.  There 
Is  no  place  In  the  United  States  for  either. 
We  are  a  rt public  as  declared  In  our 
Constitution.  We  believe  In  the  dignity 
of  the  individual.  We  believe  he  was 
created  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
and  our  form  of  government  here  In  the 
United  States  is  designed  to  protect  and^j 
preserve  these  rights. 

Our  citlxens  should  be  fully  informed] 
of  the  dangers  of  the  totalitarianism  d: 
communism  and  fascism,  and  their  phi- 
losophies of  subordinating  man  to  the 
state,  and  denying  his  Individual  rights. 
The  House  should  adopt  this  resolution, 
and  if  it  does  not  completely  and  com- 
prehensively cover  the  subject  It  should 
be  revised  from  time  to  time.  It  should 
be  given  the  widest  circulation  In  the 
same  manner  as  we  circulated  Com- 
munism in  Action. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  Hou^e 
Resolution  83. 


Ib  Coaunes—ratieB  of  die  Fiftietli  Ai 
versary  of  tlie  Trafic  CoauneacemeDt 
mi  TnaaH»Ul  Caaclasioa  of  the  War 
Widi  Spsh    A  Spmck  by  Mr.  Tony 

Siminoff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cauroama 
HI  "nB  BOOSB  09  RZPRXSKMTAIIVBB 

Tuesdof,  Jnlf  t.  1947 

Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 
with    pleasure    and    graUtude    that 
learned  that  my  good  friend.  Bir.  T( 
Slminoff.  a  widely  and  favorably  kn( 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  Wag( 
and  an  outstanding  citisen  and  publlcistj 
of  Washington  tind  Los  Angeles,  had  la 
forceful  speech  which  he  dtftwsd  to 
gathering  of  vi^tsrans  of  all  wars 
orously  endorsed  the  measures  which 
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InsUll  auuxnaUc  safety  devices  on  45.000 
miles  of  track  over  which  trains  are  run  be- 
yond certain  speed  limits 

The  order  resulted  from  an  investigation 
instituted  by  the  ICC  into  train  accidents 
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allocated  to  more  man  ouu  cines  auu 
towns  for  construction  or  improvement 
of  airports  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$40,000,000  in  Federal  funds.  A  total  of 
4.431  airports  at  a  total  estimated  oost 


Does  this  situation  make  fof  fair  com- 
petition? If  not  so  Intended,  will  It 
then  strengthen  our  great  national 
transportation  system?    Could  It  be  that 
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htviory  that  a  war  was  fought  in  such  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  fotight 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  in  the  Paciflc,  In  Cube,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippines.  It  was  the  first  time  In  our 
country's  history  that  a  western  power  had 
ever  sent  a  battle  fleet  into  the  heart  of  Asian 
waters  to  give  battle  to  the  foe. 

On  the  morning  of  Ifay  1,  1898,  under 
the  command  of  the  then  Commodore 
Oeorge  Dewey,  later  Admiral  Dewey,  the 
American  Fleet  sailed  Into  the  harbor  of 
Manila  and  not  only  gave  battle  to  the  Span- 
ish Fleet,  but  there  completely  annihilated 
the  sea  power  of  Spain.  From  tliat  day  to 
this,  the  battle  flags  of  the  ships  of  Spain 
have  remained  fui  sA.  never  to  be  seen  again 
upon  the  high  seas,  so  complete  was  the 
American  triumph  uver  its  ships  of  war.  once 
considered  a  constant  threat  against  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  whose  ships  plied 
the  seven  seas. 

In  the  late  part  of  April  1898,  the  batUe- 
ship  Oregon  picked  up  anchor  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  proceeded  to  sea  From  the 
California  coast,  she  made  her  way  in  record 
time  around  Cape  Horn  to  Join  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  then  readying  itself  for  battle.  On 
her  way.  she  was  met  by  Spanish  ships  and 
she  not  only  gave  them  batUe  and  sub- 
dued them,  but  brought  rich  prizes  of  war 
into  port,  won  in  battle  line.  That  was  a 
stellar  role  otir  Navy  played  in  that  war. 

The  major  land  battle  in  tbe  Philippines 
was  fought  on  August  13.  1898.  Along  In 
the  afternoon  on  that  day.  the  occupation 
of  Manila  took  place,  followed  by  the  star- 
render  of  the  Spanish  Army  to  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  A  new  chapter  was  written  In 
history.  The  American  Army,  gracious  in 
victory,  extended  to  the  defeated  hosu  every 
consideration,  supplying,  among  other 
things,  food  to  our  vanquished  foe.  On  that 
same  afternoon  a  guard  was  placed  on  the 
streets  of  Manila  to  protect  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation against  the  looting  and  other  atroc- 
ities that  generally  follow  in  the  wake  ol 
war.  The  organizaUon  that  did  the  gxiard- 
Ing  of  that  city  was  the  First  Battalion  of 
eighteenth  United  States  Infantry,  an  or- 
ganisation with  long  years  of  experience  In 
the  ways  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  thtjs 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  th*  Ameri- 
can Army  did  not  come  as  a  conqueror  but 
as  a  liberator,  to  free  all  the  people  in  the 
talands  from  bigotry,  tyranny  and  Intol- 
erance. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  15.  1898.  a 
Oerman  battlestxlp  known  as  the  Helena 
saUed  into  tbe  harbor  of  Manila.  The  Ger- 
man boat  passed  our  fleet  without  rendering 
the  International  courtesies  or  deigning  to 
take  notice  of  its  presence,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  established  custonu  of  the  sea. 
When  they  had  proceeded  to  a  position  op- 
posite the  cruiser  Olympia,  which  was  the 
flagship  of  our  fleet,  one  of  the  guns  opened 
fire.  The  Oerman  ship  was  immediately 
placed  under  arrest  and  held  under  durance 
until  it  was  finally  released  following  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  All  of  which  demon- 
strated before  an  awed  world  that  our  Navy 
was  capable  of  maintaining  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  tills  yotuig  Republic  of  the  west 
in  the  face  of  a  challenge  of  any  European 
power  however  great. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  was  over,  a  con- 
flict which  spread  over  4  years,  If  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  and  the  Chinese  Relief  ex- 
pedition are  to  be  considered  a  part  of  It, 
many  events  of  International  repercussion 
followed  In  quick  succession.  The  then 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed 
that  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  now  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
wotild  require  the  shortening  of  the  ancient 
••a  routes.  And  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  trans-ocaan  canal  across  tbe  Isthmus  of 
Pansma  were  announced.  Congress  approv- 
ing, the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  soon  under  way  under  the  dynamic 
teadenhlp  of  the  very  great  President  of  that 


day,  then  familiarly  known  to  the  American 
people  who  idolised  him  as  Colonel  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  oolorfvil  leader  of  the  famotM 
Rough  Riders  of  the  war  of  1898.  The  great 
American  who  actually  buUt  the  canal  was 
Maj.  Oen.  Oeorge  Goethals.  an  engineering 
officer  of  the  war  of  1898.  The  great  American 
who  freeo  the  Caribbean  from  the  ancient 
scourges  of  typhoid,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever 
was  none  other  than  Maj.  Walter  Reed  of  tlie 
Medical  Corps  of  that  same  war.  the  war  of 
1898.  Their  grand  service  to  their  country 
was  matched  only  by  the  heroic  hospital  men. 
numbering  into  thousands,  who  cheerfuUy 
offered  themselves  as  guinea  pigs  to  help  in 
the  scientific  fight  against  thase  terrible 
tropical  diseases  which  all  but  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  project. 

Tbe  events  which  precipitated  the  war 
with  Spain  were  in  a  nutshell  these:  On 
February  16.  1898,  there  lay  in  the  harbor 
of  Habana,  Cuba,  the  U.  S.  S.  battleship 
Maine,  there  on  a  special  mission  by  the 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  that  particular  night  an  explosion  took 
place  In  which  386  brave  American  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  our  Navy  went  down  to 
an  untimely  grave  In  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor of  Habana.  A  shocked  and  enraged  Na- 
tion arose  as  a  single  man  to  demand  ven- 
geance and  vindication  of  that  valiant  crew 
that  had  died  so  gloriously  in  the  service  of 
the  Republic.  The  people  were  so  complete- 
ly imited  and  feeling  was  running  so  high 
that  a  purely  volunteer  fighting  force  was 
raised  almost  overnight  This  is  the  only 
Instance  on  record  where  a  war  was  fought 
from  beginning  to  end  between  two  great 
powers  in  which  every  man  engaged,  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  was  a  vcHimteer.  This  Is 
the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  salu  to  tbe 
men  who  took  part  In  bat  war.  to  those  now 
living  or  to  our  honored  dead.  For  every 
man  accepted  ten  or  more  were  rejected. 
The  aroused  spirit  of  America  vowed  that 
this  type  of  atrocity  must  not  happen  again. 
A  determined  America  demanded  that  our 
ships  in  time  of  peace  must  be  safe  In  any 
harbor  tbe  world  over,  respected  wherever 
they  might  be. 

It  Is  also  weU  to  note  that  these  votuntaers 
who  fought  a  war  without  the  aid  of  draftees 
received  little  or  no  pay  for  their  services 
from  their  government,  in  defense  of  whi^ 
they  offered  their  all.  Tbe  pay  in  those  days 
was  only  $13  a  month  for  a  prlvau.  The 
Congress  later  Increased  It  ao  percent,  which 
brought  it  to  $16.60.  Out  ctf  thla  meager 
stipend  these  heroic  fighting  men  of  tbe 
Regular  Establishment,  our  Regular  Army, 
donated  12  V3  cents  each  month  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home, 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Tbe  Govern- 
ment made  no  provisions  for  any  special  hoe- 
pitalization  for  these  veterans  after  tbe  war, 
gave  no  bonuses,  provided  no  educational 
program.  Though  war  was  declared  April 
31.  1898,  the  first  recognition  of  their  valiant 
service  to  their  country  in  its  time  of  peril 
that  these  veterans  received  was  on  June  30, 
1930,  when.  33  years  after  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  a  pension  of  $13  per 
month  for  tbe  ordinary  soldier  and  seaman 
and  a  $30  allowance  for  the  totally  disabled 
were  provided.  Many  of  the  veterans  of  the 
war  with  Spain  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  but  Instead  waited  for 
many  years  before  making  applications  for 
the  $13  pension  which  they  'lad  so  richly 
earned.  That  Is  why  we  style  ourselves  as 
veterans  of  a  war  of  most  unustial  character, 
this  because  of  the  manner  In  which  the  war 
with  Spain  was  fought,  the  vast  territories 
acquired  and  the  many  other  incidents  so 
unusual  and  unprecedented. 

Nineteen  years  later  we  were  called  upon 
to  fight  another  war.  the  war  of  1917  and 
1918.  In  that  war  there  were  100  divisions 
engaged.  It  Is  most  Interesting  to  note  that 
each  of  these  divisions  was  commanded  by 
a  major  general,  and  each  major  general  was 
a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1898,  Including  the 


commanding  general  of  all  American  armiv. 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  wlm  sored  as  a  cavalry 
officer  in  Ctiha  and  the  PbUlppinea. 

These  great  men  made  ready  this  Natioa 
for  greatn  things  to  oome.  America  is 
greater  today  becatise  of  them. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two  blQa 
before  Congress,  one  known  as  H.  R.  3896 
and  the  other  as  H.  R.  8S97.  The  first  calls 
for  the  ssuance  of  a  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  SOth  anniversary  of  our  War 
with  Spain,  and.  the  second  one,  the  coin&ge 
of  a  60-cent  piece  to  commerate  the  same 
event.  These  meritorious  proposals  are 
sponsored  by  RepresenUUve  BianAiiD  W. 
Obaxbaxt  of  the  Ninth  District  of  California, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  ia.  incidentally, 
an  honorary  life  member  of  General  Jacob 
H.  Smith  Camp  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  of  Fresno,  Calif.  His  introduction 
of  these  most  timely  measures  compliments 
every  veteran  of  the  War  with  Spain.  His 
bUls  should  be  promptly  passed. 

It  Is  also  well  to  remember  that  today 
there  is  In  the  Fu  East,  situated  In  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  a  new  and  vigorous  young 
Bepublic  of  the  Philippines,  a  Republic  of 
Free  Men  modeled  after  our  own  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
ti-epid  veterans  of  1898.  The  infant  Republic 
in  the  Philippines,  the  only  Christian  race 
in  the  Orient,  Is  the  direct  conaequenos  of 
the  hard  fighting  which  was  dedicated  and 
consecrated  by  the  letting  of  the  blood  of 
American  soldiers  and  their  native  PiUpiao 
comrades  In  arms. 

The  great  credit  for  the  establishment  oC 
tills  young  Republic  belongs  to  these  vet* 
erans.  Let  us  all  hope  that  some  day  this 
line  camaraderie  of  these  two  great  Republics 
will  be  an  effective  contributing  factor  In 
reestablishing  peace  and  good  will  to  all  of 
the  people  of  this  s<vely  distracted  world. 
Tliat  It  will.  I  am  confident. 


MostRcv.JabiJ. 


D.D. 


EXTENSION  OP  RKIiARKS 
or 

HON.  IHOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  acaasACHTTSTrTs 
m  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVn 
■     Tuesday.  July  9.  iM7 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
wisli  to  include  herein  the  complete  text 
of  the  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Gerald 
Groveland  Walsh.  S.  J.,  editor  of 
Thought,  and  former  Instructor  of 
Bist^p  Wright  when  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  at  the 
eleviition  ceremonies  of  His  Excellency. 
Mos"  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  D.  D.,  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  Boston. 

'^0  me  the  least  of  all  tbe  ssdnts  is  given 
this  grace  to  preach  among  tbe  gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  And  to  en- 
lighten all  men  that  they  may  see  •  •  • 
that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  may  be 
mad'i  known  •  •  •  through  the 
church."     (Epheslans  3:  8-10.) 

In  the  solemn  moments  of  this  splendid 
liturgy  memories  are  being  made  that  we 
shall  take  with  us  to  tbe  grave — memories 
that  will  remain  with  us  even  in  tbe  blessed- 
ness of  our  immortal  life. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  never  forget  that 
the  clay  chosen  for  his  consecration  by  Btsbop 
Wright  was  the  day  chosen  by  the  church  for 
the  crommemoration  of  St.  Paul,  the  vessel  of 
election,  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  the  doc- 
tor of  grace,  the  passionate  lover  of  our  Lord, 
the  "least  of  all  tbe  saints"  (as  be  called  him- 
self) to  whom  was  given  the  grace  to  preach 
"the  unsearch&ble  riches  of  Christ." 
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based   on    the   principles  of 
forth  by  Congress  under  the 
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ana  an  oucstancung  ciusen  aoa  puouaat^ 
of  Washington  tiZkd  Los  Angeles,  bad  in  »j 
forceful  speech  which  he  delivered  to 
gathering  of  Ti^terans  of  aU  wars  ng^( 
orously  endorsed  the  measures  which 
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oi  a  uans-ocean  canal  across  tee  Istiunus  oi 
Panama  were  announced  Congress  approT- 
Ing.  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  soon  under  way  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  the  very  great  President  of  that 


1918.  in  that  war  tnere  were  luu  divuuons 
engaged.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
each  of  these  divisions  was  commanded  by 
a  major  general,  and  each  major  general  wm 
a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1888.  Including  the 


election,  tne  teacner  oi  tne  nation,  the  doc- 
tor of  grace,  the  passionate  lover  of  cur  Lord, 
the  "least  of  all  the  saints"  (as  be  called  him- 
self) to  whom  was  given  the  grace  to  preach 
"the  tmsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
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And  then  thara  are.  thank  Ood 
dear  soula  vhoaa  hearts  wlU  rtng  foravar 
with  the  eeboes  of  today's  Ta  Daua^-that 
strong  father  and  swaai  mother  who  gave, 
aad  stUl  gi^.  th*f  Maatsat  gift  to  Ood, 
who  pourad  out  with  tta  rackleaa  gensroslty 
of  St.  liary  of  Bailiaay,  from  tha  vasa  of 
thalr  single  parental  heart,  this  practous  per- 
fuBM  to  cool  tha  burning  feet  of  Jeaus  Christ. 
Their  teart  of  Joy  will  teU  us  SMra  thaa 
words  the  meaning  of  the  motto,  Raaonara 
ChrWtum— to  sing  the  name  of  Chrtat  with 
all  one's  heart  and  Kml 

faadtng  as  all  to  that  exultant  song  will 
ba  tha  dear  father  and  trland.  eoxinaalor 
and  eenaacrator.  who  la  to  totooe  tha  opening 
words  Ta  Daum  laudamus  Our  beloved 
Archbishop  Cushtnp.  whose  stogie  and  un- 
diluted pasakm  it  has  ever  bean  that  all  tl»a 
world  may  know  Thee— ut  cognoacant  Ta— 
Thee,  the  one  true  Ood  and  Jesxis  Clirtat 
whom  Tbioa  hast  Han  t— how  shall  He  not 
lajoica  that  today  another  mlterad  apostle 
of  divine  clarity  and  truth  has  been  given  to 
help  blm  to  the  task  of  teaching  man's  mud- 
dled and  troubled  world  Ood's  way  and  truth 
and  llfef 

And  yet  in  no  heart  bare  will  the  great 
song  of  Thankaglvtog  and  petition  echo 
qtilta  so  dseply  as  to  tha  heart  of  Bishop 
Wright  himself.  KCore  than  to  all  others 
Ood  win  five  him  the  grace  to  stog  tba  'to- 
exbaustlbla  rlchee  of  Christ"— reeonara 
Chrtstum.  The  Tt  Oeum  thst  ba  wiU  smg 
wlU  All  bta  apoatoUc  soul,  his  scholar's  mind, 
hla  human — and  no  Isas  htmtanJatlo— heart, 
with  a  Qood  of  prayer  aad  thought  and  Joy 
and  resolutloaL 

A«H  thereby  haaift  a  tale — s  tale  that  must 
ba  told  however  krlaOy.  It  is  the  tale  that 
i«i»fc«  the  Mahap^  aaeno^  -Usaunare  Chris- 
tmrn."  with  the  author  of  tba  Ta  Deum  aa 
we  ahall  hear  It  sung  today  It  la  the  story 
of  8t.  Paultotw  of  Kola  and  Nleatas  of  Ram- 
sslana 

Paulinus  and  Nlcftaa  lived  In  the  fourth 
century,  to  tha  Oolden  Aga  ot  Christian  hu- 
maataa,  to  the  aga  of  BaaU  and  Auguattna. 
cCAaahroaa  and  John  Chryaoatesa.  of  Oragory 
of  Wyaaa  and  Gregory  of  HaHaaaea.  and  of  a 
of  eaiMr  hMhopa  aad  doet<na  of  tha 
show,  by  the  glfu 
to  pray  lll.e  mystics  aad 
toS  Hfea  aiata.  to  ttitok  Uke  phlloaophan 
and  write  Ilka  schokua.  to  draam  Uke  poatB 
and  yet  to  umke  decisions  with  the  energy  Of 
statawaan.  Ood  gave  lavtahly  of  His 
nataval  graeas  to  tba  talAapa  of  that 

tha  way  thsaa  aetata,  merely  aa  men.  nur- 
tured tbalr  human  nature  Tbey  paved  tba 
aray.  as  it  ware,  for  the 
tloaw  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a 

of  their  wUla.    Tbey  flung  every 

opaa  ta  the  supernatural  Utumtoa- 

tliaM  af  tha  arard  of  Ood  by  turning  tha  keys 
to  tha  laat  raeaaaaa  of  lhato  minds  They 
adornad  what  was  to  ba  tha  supemattiral 
temple  of  tha  Blaaaai  TWfty  by  tha  hxnnaa 
carpala  aad  lapaalrlaB  ef  Nalliig  aad  of  fancy. 
They  kept  their  whola  balafB  allva  and  alert 
by  the  aatostralsy  of  i 
Ih  a  war<l 
who 

to 
llkawtsi 

Uvad  to  IMa  to ^ ^_  

Naples  on  the  Via  I.Attoa.  one  of  tha  great 
high  roads  of  Booum  cultura  and  dvUlaatlon. 
Nteetaa.  his  frtand.  traa  a  hard-working. 
spoatoMa  Mabop  Uvtot  amid  tha  snowclad 
m*im<«*M  ef  what  la  now  the  wild  and 
troubled  land  of  Tugoalavla.  aacrad  to  our 
eanacfcmsaaaa  today  aa  tlia  acana  of  the  per- 
sscuUon  of  the  haorle  MnUbtKhop  Staplnaa. 
Panodlcahy  he  came  to  Boma  to  visit  tha 
tomb  of  St.  Pttar.  There  with  Patillntis  ha 
would  kneel  aad  pray:  and  aftwward  tha 
two  tnaaas  would  rest  and  )aat,  aa  only 
aatota  aad  Chrtatlan  humaatsts  kaow  how, 
uadar  tha  shadow  of  the  bastllca  that  Paul> 
tola  had  bum  to  Nola.    It  waa  during 


It  la  good  aad 

only  saints  but 
PaultouB 
not  far  from 


tncndahlp  that 
ly  of  a  new 
I  whan  at  last  he 
BKva  tha  hard 
lis  of  barbarlana 
ways  and  truth 
id  along  a  fara- 
ly  Sapphic  meter 

ramalita:  and 
It  has  taken  his 
rUtum.     "Oo  If 
"but  leave  your 
Bor  nostii  rema- 
which  you  can 
playful  human- 
poet  bishop  pie- 
voyage  of  bis 
Lord  may  clear 
I  he  Imagtoas  that 
lean,  llstantog  to 
jm.  will  want  to 
tng  songs  of  the 
japlc  greatness  of 
I  barbarians  whoaa 
than  the  tee  oo 
leless.  he  sings. 
|wlU  learn  to  sing 
name   of    Jesua 
)are  Christum. 
jm  which  Bishop 
[>pal  motto.     Like 
lut  cognoscant  Te, 
Ito  love  with  elar> 
to  of  a  man  who, 
3od  and  has  coma 
bis   heart   and 
^otto  of  a  bishop 
1c  meaning  of  bis 
bUbop  who  has 
been  filled  with 
eard  in  his  heart 
a  mighty  wind 
lis  soul  a  parted 
[who  will  want  to 
le  first  Pentecost 
can  hear,  each  In 
iguage   each   can 
wurlts  of  Ood. 
Pentecostal  and 
Wright  has  par- 
I  grace    to   speak   a 
lerstand,  that  the 
el  of  tongue  can 
kul    and    Uke    St. 
[sing  the  name  of 
Id  an  echo  to  the 
oxir  Bon-Catholl« 

haa  to  Its  very 

spacious  spirit  of 

reminding  us  that 

Christ  part  leu- 

lerlcan  culture. 

the    tradlUon   ot 

ilch  sanctity  and 

human  learning 

et.  Paul's  phrase. 

that  He  wants 

through  the 

1  tjnd  he  aaka  us  all 

given  the  grace 

lies  the  unaaareh- 

lat.  I  feci,  is  the 

his  motto,  Reao- 


laat 

I  REMARKS 

ISHER 

rATiyB 

t.  iM7 

Speaker,    under 
rks  in  the  Rac- 
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ots.  I  include  the  following  letter  printed 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  July  8. 
1947.  written  by  Marvin  Klemme: 


I  have  Just  aeen  the  moving  picture, 
port  to  Nowhere.  In  fact.  I  was  so  toter- 
aatad  in  it  that  I  went  back  to  see  it  tha 
aaeond  time. 

I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is 
the  biggest  piece  of  propaganda  from  the 
screen  since  Mission  to  Moscow 

I  hsve  Just  returned  from  Germany  myself 
after  spending  over  2  years  with  UNRRA 
looking  after  theae  very  same  displaced  per- 
aons.  At  least  SO  percent  of  this  film  Is  mls- 
repreaenUtion  to  that  it  wUl  lead  an  unto- 
formed  person  to  believe  something  that  Is 
not  true. 

These  people  are  not  wandering  aroxmd 
over  tha  country  as  this  picture  shows. 
They  are  living  to  large  camps  mostly,  but 
BOBM  are  living  to  requisitioned  Oermans' 
hotels,  resorts,  and  private  homes. 

Their  living  standard  is  considerably 
above  that  of  the  Oermans  because.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  the  German  ration  scale. 
they  also  received  additional  food,  clothing 
and  amenity  supplies  through  UHRBA  and 
other  agenciea. 

If  they  do  not  keep  dean  It  la  their  own 
faiUt.  I  will  say  though  that  to  the  ooAjority 
of  the  camps  they  do  keep  clean  and  that 
this  pictiu^  is  a  misrepresentation. 

The  children  shown  digging  In  garbage 
dumps  are  mora  likely  to  be  German  or 
Italian  children  for  thara  Is  absolutely  no 
ezcvisc  for  DP  children  to  be  doing  this. 

In  order  to  get  Congress  to  pass  the  Strat- 
ton  immigration  blU  a  lot  of  phony  informa- 
tion U  going  out.  ThU  movie,  as  well  as 
iniecellaneous  prtoted  propaganda.  wo\ild 
lead  the  American  public  to  believe  that  the 
•60,000  DP'a  in  Germany  were  all  victims  of 
Nasi  slave  labor  and  concentration  camps. 
This  Is  simply  not  tnie. 
The  sUtament  that  about  M  percent  of 
thaaa  people  were  in  Germany  when  the  war 
ended  U  very  misleading  The  176.000  BalU 
(Estonians.  Latvlaiis.  and  Lithuanians)  are 
almost  entirely  refugees  from  Soviet  Russia, 
although  they  did  arrive  to  Germany  before 
the  war  ended.  Thla  U  largely  true  of  the 
Ukratolana  and  the  more  educated  classes  of 
the  Poles. 

The  Yugoslavs  are  known  as  King  Peter 
Tugoslavs  and  are  afraid  to  go  home  as  long 
as  Tito  has  control  of  their  country. 

So  far  as  the  almost  200.000  Jews  are  con- 
cerned, probably  leas  than  30.000  of  them 
ware  to  Germany  at  the  time  the  war  ended. 
One  of  the  DMRRA  ofllclals  st  Brisen,  where 
there  are  about  11.000  Jews,  told  me  thst 
they  had  been  imable  to  ftod  more  than  100 
who  were  ther*»  when  the  war  ended. 

The  great  majority  of  these  people  came  to 
from  Poland.  Russia,  and  other  of  the  central 
and  southeastern  European  countries.  They 
were  aU  on  their  way,  or  so  they  thought,  to 
PalesUne,  and  with  the  help  of  Russls. 

It  may  toterest  our  Congjess  to  know  that 
large  simis  of  nice  new  German  paper  money, 
apparently  run  off  by  the  Russians  with  those 
plates  that  we  loaned  them,  were  foimd  to 
the  possession  of  these  people. 

The  British  blockade  of  thU  "second  exodus 
to  PalesUne"  left  moat  of  them  suanded  to 
the  t7nited  States  aone.  Our  military  people 
want  to  gjt  rid  of  them,  and  they  dont  care 
particularly  where  they  go. 

Checks  indicate  thst  well  over  90  p»cent 
of  them  want  to  go  to  Paleatlne.  The  United 
Btatca  to  second  or  third  choice  with  them 
and  If  they  are  permitted  to  come  over  here 
they  wm  stlU  want  to  go  to  Palesttoe. 

If  I  vera  a  Member  of  the  United  Stataa 
Congress  I  would  certainly  vote  against  the 
Stratton  bUl  as  it  U  now  drawn  up.  I  would 
probably  vote  for  It  If  it  were  amended  some- 
what as  follows: 

1.  To  take  a  reasonabls  number  of  orphans 
or  unaoeom panted  children. 


Actually  the  number  available  vrlll  be  small 
because  children  over  there  are  In  demand 
and  most  of  those  countries  are  competing 
with  each  other  to  prove  claim  to  them. 

2.  Blood  relatlvea — fathers,  mothers,  sons, 
daughters,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  people  who 
are  now  cltlaens  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A  reesonsble  number  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  workers  to  take  the  place  of  so  many 
of  our  young  people  who  are  flcciclng  to  the 
cities  because  farm  life  Is  too  monotonous 
for  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  If  this  concession 
could  be  made  and  considering  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  taken  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  of  these  people  In  one  form  or 
another,  as  v^ll  as  fxirnishlng  large  sums  for 
relief,  that  a  will  have  done  more  than  our 
share. 

There  to  a  limit  to  what  any  country  can 
do. 

Makvim  KTawMa. 
Formerly  Forestry  and  Agriculturist 
Adviser  with  UNRRA  in  Germany. 


Radio  AcUress  to  My  CoBstitnenb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

OF  WrW  YORK 

Of  THS  HOUSX  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVn 

Tuesday,  July  i.  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoiU).  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  July  5,  1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities,  and  my 
congressional  dtotrlct.  another  brilliant 
week-end  is  at  hand  with  several  important 
speaktog  engagements  to  our  patriotic  area 
to  be  met. 

The  Foxirth  of  July  always  presents  an  op- 
portunity to  cmphaslae  Americanism.  Thto 
year  we  must  t>e  ready  not  omy  to  stress 
Amoicanlsm  but  to  champion  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  to  to  lo<*  at  those  who  hate  ow 
representat'-e  form  of  government  and  wa 
realize  how  serlou'  the  challenge  to  us  to  be- 
coming. ^     ^ 

Tou  will  ftod  that  those  who  are  against 
America  are  against  Just  about  everythtog 
that  to  worthwhile  in  thto  life.  They  are 
likewtoe  against  religion;  they  do  not  believe 
to  any  god.  They  are  against  progress;  they 
do  not  want  to  see  Industrial  or  domestic 
peace.  They  are  against  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  t'le  American  people.  Lastly,  they 
are  against  toieranee  and  freedoaa  of  U»a  in- 
dividual. 

Theae  enemies  much  prefer  to  see  chaos 
and  disorder,  poverty  and  unhapplness,  mis- 
ery and  want.  They  would  rather  gloat  over 
an  American  shambles  than  to  yield  one  de- 
gree of  thel-  hatred. 

They  would  pull  down  tha  temple  on  their 
own  heads  If.  by  so  doing,  they  could  destroy 
our  liberty  and  Justice. 

Our  duty,  of  course,  to  to  fight  back,  wa 
must  resist  to  -he  limit  all  suggestions  of  dto- 
crlminatlon  of  race  or  religion.  We  must 
blot  out  totolerance.  regardless  of  where  it 
raises  Its  murderous  head. 

AU  we  have  to  do  here  to  America  te  to 
abide  by  the  Golden  Rule,  which  says,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  Uke  them  to  do 
unto  you."  That  to  the  true  essence  ol 
Amerlcantom.  and  that  to  w  y  our  ktod  of 
Uvlt\g  will  triumph  over  all  the  rest. 

There  has  been  a  great  to-do  recently  to 
Blnghamton  about  the  ellmtoatlon  of  cer- 
tata  candidates  for  public  ofllce  because  of 
their  apparent  faUure  to  present  adequaU 
and  proper  daalgnattog  peUtiona.    Ths  tech- 


alcsiltlea  of  the  varloua  lawa  on  thto  subject 
of  filing  petitions  are  many  and  enough  to 
baffle  even  persons  most  famUlar  with  them. 

P<>r80tially,  I  believe  our  laws  governing 
sucli  technicaliUes  ought  to  be  revlssd  so 
everyt>ody  can  understand  them.  After  all. 
no  cine  should  be  deprived  of  seeking  pubUe 
ofllos.  at  least  If  he  or  she  to  a  dtlsen  to  good 
standing. 

Ie  the  past  few  years.  I  have  read  of  much 
agltiUon  on  the  part  of  civic  groupa  and 
community  leaders  everywhere  eaUlng  for 
better  people  to  aspire  to  public  office.  The 
onl5  way  you  wUl  obtain  better  candidates 
to  Ut  get  more  candidates  to  seek  election.     ■ 

Tlie  solution,  then,  is  to  encourage,  rather 
thaii  dlscoui-age.  those  who  are  energetic 
enoijgh  to  aspire  to  office.  If  they  are  to  he 
baned  by  laws  which  act  aa  a  hindrance 
ratter  than  an  Incentive  to  letting  people 
nto  for  office,  then  somethtog  to  wrong.  1 
say,  make  ths  American  election  system  work 
by  simplifying  the  procedure  a  candidate 
muft  go  through  to  get  hto  name  on  the 
baUot.  That  to  the  fair.  Impartial  way  and 
should  be  carried  out.  It  to  not  the  case  of 
any  txxly  being  at  fault.  The  law  to  mertfy 
a  Ui;tla  compliratad.  

Td  you  veterans  who  responded  so  over- 
whclmtogly  when  I  asked  your  views  about 
tantUnal-leave  bonds.  I  extend  thanka.  Yotir 
letters  are  a  tower  of  strength  to  ma. 

Of  course.  I  knew  sll  along  what  you  were 
thinking.  I  reallas  that  89  percent  of  you 
waiit  thoae  bonds  paid  off  to  cash.  But  I 
war;ted  to  show  ths  wiseacres  that  you  arant 

kidding. 

Pew  arUl  argue  that  the  enlisted  men  of 
World  War  n  received  the  worst  deal  of  their 
mU;.tary  service  when  they  were  denied  cash 
for  the  termtoal  leave  in  the  first  place. 
Brerybody  knows  that  what  poHey  to  fair 
for  officers  to  fair  for  buck  privatea. 

The  officers  got  their  terminal  leave  to 
cash.    Why  shouldn't  the  OI? 

But  there  are  some,  unfortuaataly,  who 
look  down  upon  the  common  scddlw.  They 
thlnk^  he  to  dirt  under  their  feet.  That  la, 
until  a  war  comes. 

Then  the  sky's  the  limit.  Nothing  to  too 
good  for  him.  Well  pay  him  doolile  ttaaa 
and  give  him  the  OI  bUl  ot  rights  and  a 
bonus  besides,  they  cry.  AU  thto,  they  prom- 
toe  whUe  the  war  lasU. 

Btit  as  soon  as  peace  comas,  they  settle 
down,  put  tongue  to  cheek  and  hand  to 
pocket  and  forget  about  any  promise  they 
ever  made. 

I  Bupposc  the  same  ktod  of  peof^e  existed 
to  Kipl tog's  day  for  you  wlU  recall  tha  Itoaa 
he  wrote  about  the  British  s(rtdler: 

For  It's  Tonuny  thto  an'  Tommy  that,  aa' 

"Chuck  Im  out.  the  brute  I" 
But  It's  "Savior  of  'to  country"  whan  tha 

gvma  begto  to  tiboot. 
An'  it's  Tommy  thto  an'  Tonuny  that,  aa' 

anything  yoo  please. 
But  Tommy  alnt  a  bloomto'  toai.    Tou  oaa 

bet  that  Tommy 

Thaak  you. 


FadBf  a  Practical  ProUem  on  FBI 
Pertomel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MunnaoTA 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIW 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  aad 
moi-e  thinking  people  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  faced  with  a  practical 
problem  in  dealing  with  one  of  our  great 


hli 
who  may 
th«  abaptn : 
and  tMM. 

fooaUonf 


«n  UM  art  Dcn  today— tDOM 
ntunbty  daim  mbm  inUa  thara  tn 
ot  tUa  eooaetnea. 
tb«  ftMbknlnff  «( 

Ood— «(  bit  prtaatty 


woao  or  bx.  rtccr.  x^erv  wim  rmounuB  ■« 
would  kxiMl  and  pray;  and  ananrard  Um 
two  trtindi  ««nld  raat  and  Jaat.  aa  onlf 
MlalB  and  CbrtaUaxi  humantata  know  how. 
uaddr  ttat  ibaftiv  at  Hm  baalUoa  that  Paol- 
inoi  had  tonltt  1b  Nola.    II  via  durlnf 


rATTvn 

Speaker,    onder 
rka  In  tbe  Rac- 


bill  aa  It  la  now  drawn  up.     I  would 

probably  vote  for  It  If  It  ware  amended  aome- 
what  aa  follows: 

1.  To  take  a  reaaonaUe  number  oC  an^iana 
or  unanaoipanlad  chUdran. 


There  has  been  a  greai  vo-ao  roccuwj  •« 
Blnghamton  about  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain candldatee  for  public  ofllce  because  c£ 
their  apparent  faUure  to  present  adequaU 
and  proper  daaignatlng  petttlooa.    TUa  t«dix- 


Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  ana 
moi«  thinking  people  are  coming  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  faced  with  a  practical 
problem  in  dealing  with  one  of  our  great 
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defeiwe    the  Federal 


armi  of  n  idonal 
Bureau  of   tarestlgatlon 

A  few  da  n  ago  the  House  passed  a  bin. 
H.  R.  282(  and  a  715.  previously  ap- 
proved by  ibe  Senate,  which  would  meet 
this  situati  do.  but  diaoomforting  reports 
ai«  afloat  i  s  to  the  fate  of  the  bill  at  the 
White  House.     This  bill  has  to  do  with 

_, I  etlrement  security. 

last  eve  ilng  the  Washington  Evening 
commented : 

to  credit  rsporta  that  PraaldHit 

vato  tba  bUl  to  Ubaraltaa  reClra- 

banalita  for  spaelal  acanta  «A 


thai 


m 


m 


m 


• 


P^dntlm  to  the  heavy  toss  being  suf  • 
__r«d  by  i  M  FBI  whose  agents  are  turn- 
ing to  pxvate  industry,  the  Star  edi- 
torial sayi: 

Tha  FBI  ao  tor  baa  had  no  dtHnilty  tn 
jitMrtng  rplaeamanta.  but  tha  new  man 
■rart  ba  featned  at  graat  length  and  thay 
lack  tha  fund  of  informauon  wblct  tha  da- 
parting  bm  a  carry  with  tham. 

II  to  ay  ptaasura  to  Introduce  this 
b  I  the  House  and  the  authors  of 
bin  In  tbt  Senate  were  Senators 
aMB.  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
f  WiLUAH  I  Aaan.  of  North  Dakota. 

This  n»mlng.  Mr.  George  K.  Ready, 
popular  CDmraantator  for  radio  station 
WOL  dls(  usaed  this  problem  at  length, 
and  nnde '  unanimous  consent.  I  sutnnit 
for  the  consideration  tA  my  colleagues 
f  his  states  lent  on  this  important  subject. 

ItfoUo^rs: 

A  dtaqalattng  tumor  baa  baea  floattng 
throi^  tM  halla  of  Coograsa  far  savaral 
days.  It  ii .  that  Praaldant  Ttuman  may  veto 
tha  raeanty  approred  bUl  to  set  up  special 
MtlranMBt  benaflts.  for  seanta  al  tha  TBI. 

It  to  dill  etilt  to  see  how  a  v«to  of  thia  bin. 
eould  be  Jjsufled  For  It  Is  not  a  meaaora 
dsalgnad  f  ist  to  afford  a  battar  Itvtng.  for  a 
freup  of  <  kyvanunent  workers.  It  la  a  bm. 
to  help  Oi  malBtata  Intact,  ona  at  cm  moat 
Tttal.  dafai  kaa  agsnclaa. 

The  legslaUon  haa  baea  arced  by  both 
Attorney  <l«naral  Tom  Clark,  and  Chief  O- 
maa.  J.  Bdgar  Hoorar.  They  are  both. 
frankly  wirrled.  at  tha  high  rate  at  which 
FBI  men  m  leaving  the  senrlea.  to  enter 
prt^ta  bulustry. 

A  battel  rstlrament  ayatem.  they  baHeva. 
may  be  oie  method  of  alowtag  down  thla 
lata,  lite  r  arguments  arar*  wiflWitently  con- 
vincing to  Induce  Congress,  to  pass  tha  bill 
without  •  diasaotlng  vote.  Mo  oppoalUoa 
could  be  c  rummed  up  against  it. 

It  to  na  hard  to  find  the  raaaon  that  tha 
agcnta  lea  ra  tha  sarvloa  la  auch  large  num- 
bars.  ItM  Ir  work  to  dlflcult  and  dangaroua. 
and  many  <lnd  thenMalvas  unable  to  carry 
on.  past  I  certain  point.  They  are  simply 
burned  out.  while  stlU  relatively  yosmg. 

Coupled  with  that.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
FBI  demaj  kda  tha  vary  hlgiiaat  qualifications 
of  Its  recn  Its.  They  must  have  a  law  degree, 
or  ba  ear  iflcd  pubUe  accotwtanta.  ntber 
IsqiallMiin  it.  to  somethlnf  that  a  man  can 
aaaat.  only  at  eonaldarabia  eapense  to  himself. 

Inside  ha  agancy,  thay  receive  training 
that  mak4 1  tham  highly  valuable,  to  private 
Industry.  It  makes  them  ao  valuahla.  that 
they  are  cften  presented  with  a  Job.  paying 
three  or  f<  Nir  ttmea  aa  much,  as  tha  highest 
salary  the  FBI  can  offer 

Many   cr   tha  agenta   who   have   left   the 

y  ttoif  wouM  have  turned  down 

offei  B.  If  they  could  have  been  guaran- 

securlity.     Tha  moaay  waa  attractive. 

tt  oflarad  a  aurety.  that  their  families 

would  be  eared  for.  afttf  they  were  past 

working  tola. 

Up  to  « kto  point,  tha  FBI  hsa  had  no  dtf- 
fleuMy 


tha  loaa  ct  val- 

It  takaa  aavaral  years  to 

who  will  take  hto  plaoa— eav- 
eral  yeara.  and  at  least  sa.000. 

Tha  MU  aov  on  the  Prealdant's  daak  would 
iiMkT  tt  poealbla  for  spadai  agentato  ratlrs 
at  80.  Aetoally.  meat  tt  tbmm  wcnid  stay 
tn  asrvtee  beyond  that  point.  Iba  bompaU- 
tag  indocamaut  to  Uiat  tha  security  to  thava 
tf  thay  become  unabte  to  work. 

In  view  of  the  t.-amendous  perfurmanfls 
turned  in  by  the  G-taen.  during  the  laat  war, 
hnprovad  eaeurlty  benaflta  ts  a  cheap  price 
to  pay  for  a  stable  staff  We  already  know 
they  are  vital  to  the  dafaaae  of  our  country. 
Only  one  argument  baa  been  advanced 
n^t»i«t  tha  bill.  It  to  that  other  sgenclea 
such  M  tha  Narcotics  Otvtolan  cr  the  Secret 
Samea  are  entltlod  to  similar  beneflta.  It 
to  mM  Stoat  #*««■  lagtolatlon  would  ba  dis- 
criminatory. 

The  argumect  that  the  other  services  are 
entitled  to  similar  bOtooBla.  may  have  some 
merit.  That  to  iuuislfctwg  that  could  be  de- 
termined only  by  a  thorough  tnveatlgatlon. 
However,  tt  to  dlAoult  to  aaa  what  this  haa 
to  do  with  the  FBI  bUl. 

The  legisUUon  to  iu)W  before  the  Fraaldant,  i 
and  It  to  too  lata  to  amead  It.    WaaSai 
happens,  nothing  further  eould  be  done 
thto  sasaton  of  Coturam     MaaawhUa.  we 
faced  with  the  pra<:tleal  proMam  of 
talnlng  the  agency  aa  a  going  concern. 
Gratitude  alotoa  stooald   ba  a  mfls 
reason  tor  aaaetlag  tha  bm  tatto  law 
are.     howaw.    aoa^oinBg    argumenu    fc 
thoaa  lookiag  for  praetteal  aaastvas  ftr  ' 
Istlon.    Tha  almple  truth  to  that  we  n4 
the  kind  at  FBI  we  have  built  up  In 
flountry. 

We  asad  aa  agaoey  at  afldant.  ,  _ 
trained  men.  who  realise  that  In  a  demoe- ' 
racy  they  must  do  their  job  arithout  be- 
coming a  Oestapa  We  have  that  kind  at  aa 
organisation  now.  .%ny  legislation  that  will 
eonUnue  It.  deaarvsa  the  approval  at  all 
amarU»ns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  nctssouai 
Df  THS  B008S  OF  RSPSBBKirrATIVIB 

riietday.  Julg  t,  1947 

Mr.  PLOBSER  Mr  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Ricoao.  I  Include  the  foDowlng  statement 
made  by  me  befon;  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oovemment  Corporations  of  the  Senata 
Appropriations  Ccmmlttee: 

lir  Chairman.  It  to  my  primege  to  give 
teattmony  to  the  committee  on  the  subjeoS 
of  H.  m.  nta.  a  Honaa  appropriation  Mil 
eoverti«  tha  flacal  yaar  ia48.  containing  sec- 
tion 30a.  an  amendment  to  the  OoeammanS  | 
Ocrporatlon  Aet  at  ISM.  Thto  aaettan  tarlnga 
under  the  Control  Aet  certain  mbnd  Oov- 
arnment  corporatlona.  One  at  thsas  to  tha 
PMeral  Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation  to 
which  I  addreas  myeelf  la  particular.  Mr. 
Ohatnaan,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  directors 
of  that  Corporation  have  passed  out  certain 
statemenu  In  an  effort  to  lobby  against  thla 
aetkm  on  tha  part  of  the  Houae  at  Repre- 
•anuttvaa. 

In  one  ench  statement  whleh 
to  the  ehalnnan  at  tha  Banking  and 
reney  Committee  of  ttoa  Bouaa.  and 
■aquantly  handed  to  toM  for  reply,  the 
attempted  eight  argumanta.  I  ehaU 
these  argmnanta  aa  ttoey  were  Uatad. 
them,  and  saprasa  ssy  op 

wnefft  It  may  gUm  la  i 
to 


"The  Fadexal  De- 
cannot  estimate 
pay    deposit    In- 
Inaured    banka. 
caniMt  be  eatab- 

inot  eetlmata  as- 

depoalt  tnauranoa 

fbaoks.     The  FDIC 

ly    which    Insuraa 

M.  It  haa 

Suraaoa  of  the  as- 

|lng    an    Insuranoa 

not.  and  as  far 

rned.  would  not  ba 

ezpenae.    Clalma 

amprlaa  two  prln- 

Qd  claims  axpenaa. 

lat  any  eompatant 

itor  waaM  aaB»> 

The  stataaaant  oto 

|o(  FDIC  that  mor- 

itnot  be  catabUshad. 

tha  good  Judg« 

apprtipnatlng  for 

of    tha  Inauranoa 

**lf  depoalt  inaur- 
be  eatlamtad.  thay 
lie  aa  such  action 
log  bank  fallurea 
le   eonfldenea  la 

mtends  to 
snd  thera> 
■ystem  at  thto  Na* 
ly  moUve  to  tha 
oaralesanasa  which. 
never  witnessed. 
raUted  to  the  Arat 
ed — In  the  only 
It — by  my  Aral 

'^o  impoaa  annnal 

lUon's  expenditures 

9'»   viewpoint,   place 

year-to-year  hasto 

lanent  character 
race  in  depoalt  la- 


true  that 

Ding  limitations  on 

for  1  year  In  any 

the  permanaoey  of 

Bter.  or   would  It  In 

confidence  In  In- 

lumed  that  thto  In- 

mutual.    Search  of 

Bal  any  definition  of 

clearly  reveal  that 

feral  Oovemment  to 

original  capital  of 

llty    of   the   tnaured 

inual  aaseasment  at 

at  the  average  dlf- 

ilt   liability  and 

Included  tn  such 

bade  to  United  States 

MA.  paragraph  (o) 

1(h)  (1)     It  toeoma- 

rally  the  Umlts  of 

ral  Government  aa 

lar  paragraph  of  tha 

eome  doubt  aa  to 

iblllty  to.  but  tt  may 

[paragraphs  that  the 

Jy  to  somewhat  la 

Prom  a  practical 

re    to    lltUe   doitfit 

since  the  publlo 

sent   atanda    100 

Ita.     In  view  of 

doubtful  whether 

wben  the  Federal 

Ita  capital  sioeft 

iiml  budget,  whleh 

lade  for  tbemaalvaa. 

ion  at  Ufa.  to  tr  aag 

lavy  or  the  Treeaury 

u  has  only  a  1-year 

ai  tha  puhlia 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  A3395 

<n  mm  departmenta  of  the  Federal  Govern-  than  12  years  In  reUance  on  the  broad  pow-  majority;  as  much  as  W  percent  to  owned 

mentte  Imperiled     This  argument  to  of  a  ers  given  to  the  Corporation  and  Its  abUlty  by  the  Federal  Government;  so  the  same  rule 

Smewhat  careless  nature.     As  a  matter  of  to    perform    effectively    the    functions    for  of  congressional  "PP'oPf^Vi^^™^*.^- 

SS    the  great  confidence  In  the  FDIC  by  which  It  was  established.     To  now  place  It  control  should  apply  ^^^^f«  «°JT~™'i°°! 

the  nubile  iTdue  to  the  assumption  on  thi  on  a  year-to-year  basis  would  be  a  breach  as  would  apply  to  one  that  to  100  percent 

r«rt  of  the  nubile  that  the  Federal  Govern-  of  confidence  with   the  Insured  banks  and  owned  by  the  Government.                          

KStl^t  list  mo?alTy  guarantees  the  Insur-  the  90.000.000  depositors   who   were  led   to  In  ord.-r  that  the  RiroRD  might  be  mora 

?n^  cirWaUon^oblS^lons^Tet  the  dl-  believe  that  the  Corporation  would  alwaya  Informatue.  under  the  same  privilege  t«  ex- 

!^^^Srcor^ii!ron  would   have  lU  be  in  a  position  to  pay  insured  deposits  with-  tend  my  remarks.  I  am  going  to  Include  at 

ISS7b^oiS  of  goJ^mmeStJI  moral  ob!lg"  out  rest^tlon  or  delay."  this  point  In  the  Rxcord  a  chart  of  the  com- 

!Sn  !n?itck  of  fS^vlew  on  the  par? of  The  broad  powers  of  the  CorporaUon  In  paratlve  ownership  percentages  of  Govern- 

Jl.  SSoMlble  l^auve  branch  lt«  function  a^  Integrity  as  an  Insuror  are  ment  and  other  enterprises  In  these  mixed 

""J  ^meSof^fc:"Sg  budgetary  not.  In  any  fashion,  imperiled  by  thU  legls-  corporations: 

llm'iutlons  solely  on  admlutotratlve  expenses  latlon.    The  opposite  Is  quite  true.    The  con-  Qtonershxp  o/  capital  stock  in  mixed-owner- 

would  not  work  because  the  administrative  fldence  between  the  Insured  depositors  and  ,;^,     Government  corporations 

wuuiu  "*'               ■wi.,,1   rtenoait   TnmiranM  the    Federal    Government,    In    my    opinion, 

SSTtlo^  S  SSSiaJTy'^i  TiS^t  would  be  ^Uy  strengthened-not   weak-  rxD«uL  deposit  "«;^c.  coaPoaanoH 

P^^!:^,!^«*^                               ^^  ened-by  thto  action.    There  have  been  soma  u.  8.  Government  (Treasury 

^''^.r^onrt^^JSiment  as  sUted  waa  an-  banks  which  have  used  the  arguments  hand-  Department ) SlSO.  000. 000. 00 

.w^  li  Sre'J^  tie"  ZTL^^t.  ed  out  In  the  lobbying  actlvltu«  of  U.e  DJ-  la  F^enU  Reserve  bank...     139. 299. 666. 99 

S^^gumeJt  of  FDIC:  "If  blanket  author-  ^^^  *^f.I2^Aj,l'  L  ^  Stivltv^  No«.-Thto  represenU  the  original  sub- 

Itv  should  be  given  in  an  annual  approprla-  ^ave  been  stirred  only  by  the  •cmuy  of  j  ^^        ^„^|       j^j.^^  ,tock  of  FDIC  as  of 

JUn   Sew  woSld  be  no  point  Ui  submitting  FDIC  which  has  left  obviously  a    a  »e  to-  P             i934*^There  ha.  been  no  changa 

1  hudaet "     "                  *^                       ^  presslon  In  eom.    places.     The  public  ha.  ^  ^^          ^  ^^^^  ^^day. 

a  budget.                          r^^.„^.  ,«  ,»  »..^«  every   right  to  have  conUnued   confidence  ■""  ''"''  "•*"                                   ' 

Thto  aMumea  that  the  Congress.  If  It  made  «^«^  "«"'     "            increased  degree  In  lU  CBmu.  aamcs  roa  cooFBumras 

a  blanket  •PPropr«aUon    would  ^o^^^  ^el^ng  T  seTJSty  bS^JSTS  STannual  ;ruae  SO.  1946: 

out  "^.Tl^'^Tli^^' ?^J«!*^„^'\^°^^'  review  by  the  Congress.    The  activity  of  the  u.  8.  Government $76,600,000 

operating  free  »«<»^^*P*f^"J*  °^~"fr-  Directors  of  the  FDIC  need  not  cause  any  Borrower.        (cooparaUvaa. 

slonal  review,  apparently  to  not  "ware  of  the  "^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^y  depositor.    It  etc.)    1.107.000 

obligation  Which  has  b^  .•-""^»'»  ^J  to  ThrJomm?n  custom  In  Oovemment  la  

between  the  appropriating  authority  of  the  ^,^^^^^    f„    various    bureaus,    depart-  Total 77.697.000 

Oongraos  and    vsr lous  Government  depart-  j,;**^,    .^^    Government    corporation  Apr.  SO.  1947: 

menu  to  keep  faith  as  nearly  as  poealbla  ,^^,ge„  ^^  assume  that  they  are  without  *^  u.  8.  Government 76.600.000 

with  their  budget  justlflcaUons.     ^     ^^  ^ght  to  aMume  that  Borrovren        (cooparattvas.                

6.  Argument  of  FDIC:  "The  CorporaUon*.  ^e  Directors  of  any  Government  corpora-  ,tc.)   W.SOO 

expend  ituree  do  not  come  out  of  the  Tree.-  ^^^^  ^^  immunlxed   against  all   nature  of  

ury.    They  are  paid  out  of  the  permanent  j^^^^  ^i^ich  we  find  vi  human  In   tha  Total 77.367.800 

liMurance  fund  for  Insuring  deposits  esUb-  r^  „#,«  ^.._,.^ 

Mhed  by  law  Into  which  Insured  banks  pay  f%jf  ^-          .^^^  ^^^  ^y  the  Federal  ,         »»"«»^  ■**«  '^  ooorsaatms 

MSessmenU     None  of  the  Government  cap-  rt^nt  Svstem  does  not  carry  any  voting  June  SO.   1946: 

Ital   mveated   In   the   Corporation   has   ever  JjJ'^'ioXroiC     The  capital  stock  owned  U.    S.    Government •^^'SJSS  • 

been  used.    There  to  pending  a  blU  to  au-  ^"^Je  pederal  Government  does  not  carry  Borrowera ^•^"^ 

thorlae  repayment  of  Government  capital  to  j       rights.    The  three-man  direct©-  _, 

the  Treasury.     When  the  Government  cap-  ^^  i,  .p^i^ted  by  the  President  of  the  Jotal 107.286.000 

Ital  to  repaid,  there  will  be  even    ess  basto  g^^^^  ^^^  ^hey  assume  full  author-  ^pr.  30.  1947^^                           102  000  000 

for  these  restrictions  and  controU."  jty  without  review  for  the  operation  of  the  U.  8.  Government ri'Sa'aS 

The  argument  that  the  Corporation's  ex-  corporation    under    the    law.    The    statute  Borrower.  t.oao.pwi 

pendltures  do  not  come  out  of  the  Treasury.  provides  many  prlvUegea  which  go  beyond  ino  km  sno 

of  course,  to  an  argument  which  might  be  *^^  ^^^^  issuing  of  Insurance  and  could  have  Total    iw.  000.  wu 

applied  to  Government  corporatlona  in  the  ^  controlling  effect  upon  the  very  banking  rxontAL  homi  loak  banks 

main;   and  If  such  argument  was  assumed  gyg^^m  of  the  Nation.    Thto  power  to  granted  j^^^  jq    194^. 

good  and  conclusive,  there  would  be  no  rea-  ^  ^^^^  appointees   of   the  President   and  p   g   Government  (RFC)  -  1128. 651. 200 

son  whatever  for  the  Government  Corpora-  ^^^  appointees  say  that  the  representatives  Member   InatltuUon. 79.  569. 460 

tlon  Control  Act  of  1945.  which.  In  ttim.  of  ^^  ^^  people  who  are  responsible  through  , . 

course,  to  the  sole  reason  for  H.  R.  3756—  tbelr  tax  revenues  for  the  full  llabUlty  of  the  ^otal 203.210.680 

an   appropriation   bill.     The  sUtement  has  insurance  corporation  should  not  review  that  ^d,-  31   1947. 

been  made  that  none  of  the  Government  cap-  jor  which  they  are  liable.    It  should  be  stated  u   8   Oovemment  (RFC).     122.672,200 

Ital  inveated  In  the  Government  Corporation  ^^^^  section  307  In  H.  R.  3766  does  not  Impair  Member  Institution. 94. 985. 200 

has  ever  been  used.    I  do  not  know  what  to  ^^^^  corporate  contractual  or  loan  authority  _ . 

meant  by   thto  statement.     If  there   to  no  qj  ^ny  of  the  Government  corporations.    The                  Total 217.607.400 

need   for    thU   corporaUon   "t^f*"*;^*?*^  same  to  true  of  those  corporations  Included  670  800  paid  into  guaranty  fund, 

good  management  on  the  part  of  the  Director  ^^  section  308.  •    •       k-              » 

would  have  recommended  Its  return  to  the  ^  ^^  ^  parallel  to  another  Instirance  Mr.   Chairman,   thto   bill   does  deal   with 

Treasury.    I  certainly  am  not  assuming  that  go_>oratlon   and  principally  owned  by  the  vast  appropriated  sums.    Other  supply  bUto 

there  to  no  such   need.     If  and   when   the  ^JZ^i  Government  which  to  under  the  con-  seem  to  dwarf  thto  by  their  amounu.    But 

time   arrlvee   when    the    subscribing    banks  ^^  ^^  Government  Corporation  Control  thto  blU  to  most  significant  In  that  It  deato 

repay  the  Government  capital   Invested  In  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Federal  Savings  and  with   functions  of   Oovemment   which    In- 

the  Corporation  snd  the  FDIC  becomea  an  -^  insurance  Corporation.    It  to.  further-  fluence  or   control  the  credit  structure  oC 

entity   owned   wholly   outside   the   Govern-  similar  In  Its  Insurance  aspects  to  the  the  Nation's  economy.                             

ment.  It  would  not  come  under  the  Gov-  _^  '  j  Housing  Admlntotratlon.  which  to  a  Total  assets  of  all  wl^fUy  owned  Oovera- 
emment  Corporation  Control  Act  and  should  j  insurance  corporation  owned  by  the  ment  corporations— including  Commodity 
not.  in  my  opinion.  But  concurrent  with  ^  ,  Government.  Has  public  confidence  Credit  Corporation.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
such  a  time,  both  legal  and  moral  obllga-  J^^j,^,  ^f  these  been  breached  by  con-  Corporation,  and  the  Reconstruction  FU 
tlons  of  the  Federal  Government  should  ^lo^^i  fiscal  control?  And  I  dare  aay  nance  Corporation— as  of  June  30  1947^ 
clearly  be  defined.  If  either  are  to  exist.  8^'^*'  ^^  repuUtlons  equal  to  that  of  estimated  to  be  approximately  $11,800,000.- 
then  It  becomes  congressional  re-ponslblUty  ^^'^^^^  "^  '^^  ^  000.  The  total  unobligated  borrowing  au- 
to review  fiscal  control.  I  believe  that  con-  "^1^"^^^^  of  other  Government  corpora-  thorlty  c  •  these  «>^""?f».  "  °^  *JSf 
gresslonal  responsibility  extou  today  and  It  ^^^^'^^uM  by  section  308  to  explained  81.  1947.  was  approximately  •18«»~0^. 
has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  "°°!  "  * Jf  ^^J^t  j  had  to  «»y  on  the  Houae  The  value  of  all  assets  and  unobligated  bor- 
House  «ibcommlttee:  the  unanimous  opln-  SL,7^*"°Je  11  ^"""^  authority  at  present  ^'jPP^^^^^ 
ion  of  the  House  Appropriations  committee:  fl°^°°_^^^-  ^,  certain  provtelon.  of  630.400.000.000.  Thto  figure  •^■'^■^^' 
and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  House  by  ..^.^^^^f  «Ue  m.  th?  committee.  can  be  said  to  «P^"«°»  ""  ,^if\"^°^ 
vote  in  the  passage  of  H.  R.  8766.  i?*!«^  W)mmended  aAd  sought  to  ac-  of  money.  Incliidlng  ^J^^^^f^J^J^. 
7.  Argument  of  FDIC:  "It  would  take  away  ^^  ~^'J^°'?on  of  toe  same  congressional  of  money,  which  wholly  «^°f*0?!f™f ^ 
the  broad  power,  of  the  Corporation  and  ^^^^^^^'^^  oovernSent  cor-  corporations  have  under  their  control  at  the 
would  ImpalV  the  ability  of  the  Corporation  controls  over  ^^^^^^^^  over  wholly  present  time. 

to  take  prompt  action  In  an  emergency."  P*^'"°'^ttrn^.mr«HWatlons.  the  pur-  Could  any  hill  be  more  significant  to  Ita 

iS^S^^t  to  without  foundation  and  °^«t,Sj  SrSereT^iS^i^  dSLrenc.  effect  upon  the  economy?    Be^u^  of  ^ 

to  an  argument  drawn  from  the  imagination  P°«! 'J^t ^^^Jorlty  stock  of  thsM  national  and  International  impact^  tota 

entlrelv  "   interest.    /»'   "^■»"     '       w*deral  Oo^-  vast  credit  operation  It  to  Imperative  that 

8   Aiument  of  FDIC:   "The  bank.  hair.  corporation.  ^^^^^'  o^SllSSf      toe  Congre-  uie  and  hold  authority  of  botH 

paid   I II I1 1111  nri    toto  the  fund  for  mora  ammant,   to    ona    case    v*«    w        "" 
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ttjoAwKl  *  Mirccy.  thMX  tteir  lamlitw 
fior.  After  th«7  w*  past 


Mquantly  lwiid«d  to 
«ttamp««d   dgbt 


VMda  In 

vorklx)g  i 

Up  to  tikU  potBt,  tha  m  h«  bad_iio  tflf 
Aeony     a^eortoc     r*plM«iBciitK. 
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lU  of 


ind 

It  bM  beeom*  •  VaaX 

this  bill  bccomM  Uw  tt  wUl 
»  eurrant  —pcinrthnity.    ThtM* 
wbat  !•  •qpMlty  important— tha 
of  tbe  corporattOBB  Ml  tba  —•*» 
of  tba  paopla  ttWWlh  thatr 
Tba  only  board  Of  <lftetora  to 
wbicb  diraetly  lapraaenta 
la  tba  Congraaa.    It  ts  am  duty 
„  In  my  (^tlnlon.  and  tha  opinion 
carafuUy  aaauma  tba  par- 
ol tuch  duty. 


Oottmmant 


miat, 
oonmlttaa. 


Robart  KkkiuKi  Henry 


mifORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

JON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 
I  aOMI  OP  RlPRBBBNTAllVia 
Momdat.  May  19,  1H7 

Ob  tba  1  Xa.  cbaractar.  and  pubUe  aanrlca  of 
aoB. ■  vmn  KTTI-'  *—' BBMST,  late  a  Reprc- 
aantatJ  ta  from  the  8Uta  of  Wlaconaln 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak - 
w.  an  ]  Uy  19.  which  was  set  aside  for 
BMBorl  il  services  for  our  departed  Mem- 
bers. I  \  raa  privileged  to  say  a  few  words 
to  expn  ■  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
my  pre  lecessor  In  this  Hooie  from  the 
Second  district  of  Wiscomta.  the  Honor- 
able Re  IMT  K.  HSNSY. 

Toda  r.  I  would  lilte  to  add  to  the  Rsc- 
OtD  the  words  of  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Republican  convention  at  Madison 
on  Jun«  21.  1947.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  \  Wisconsin  will  not  forget  the  fine 
record  ( f  public  service  of  this  great,  good 


man. 
The  tfcxt  of  the 


JteMrftetf, 


is  as  follows: 


That   the  Rapubilean   Party   et 
ta    ooBvantlon    aaaembled.    dees 
ta   faaallaeftmi   of   tba   ut« 
Congraaaman 
DUtrlet.  and  In 
of  bla  aarrtea  to  the  Nation,  to 
to  tka  Republlcmn  Party:  and 
.  further.  That  a  copy  of  tbJa 
forwarded  by  the  cbalrmaa  of  tha 
Party  of  Wiaconatn  to  Ifta.  Banry. 


JakaPad 


■imNaiON  OP  REMARKS 

ION.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


be: 


ni  ntM  Boasm  or  rbprwbntativbs 

Tue»(tay.  July  f.  1947 
Mr.  lAWl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extind  my  remarks  In  the  Raooa*. 
I  wish  to  Include  herein  the  foUowlns 
artkle  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  July  6.  1947.  by  Henry 
.  on  John  Paul  Jooea: 


John 
jQiuaPiul 


jumn  paui*  JOMaa 

(By  Banry  OtUan) 

Paul   Jonaa  waa  tba  raging 

vaa  tha  knueklad  plna.  high 

hill  by  tha  aadlaaa  oeaan.  Amarlca'a 

i  bona  and  aplna.  braahly  brara  with 

i1  oautioB  and  inganuity  of  tha 

it  aU  tha  aontamplitlnn  of 

lona  xadn  undar  tha 


John    Paul    Jonaa    waa    tha 

Uugbter:  glva  him  the  aea  and  be  fomnd 
pla^  tha  illenclng  aaa  with  the  Ion?  bort" 
fanceleaa  and  free  for  thoaa  who  pace,  bi 
and  brimming  and  akyward  awaeping .  roUli 
or  rough  with  tlpa  o*  ehalt.  pratrte-wida  fc 
thj  full-eail  gallop.  y«t  narrow  enough  for 
ahlp  to  atalk. 

They   will   dance   today  In  ytha   hlghlai 
baattar.  the  pipea  wttl  stag  on  the  bor- 
road,  aa  men  with  medals  a»d  kUt  and 
net.  parade  to  honor  tha  wee  abode, 
aUn^ouae  known  aa  the  "Oardeneri 
tMa."  where  Jonathan  Jonea  flrat  eama 
earth,   twenty    decadea    ago    thla   dar  " 
nratt  by  the  tide  of  Sohray  Plrtb. 

It's  aa  humble  place  in  the  land  of  eaatl 
a  Scoteh  log  cabin  and  yet  the  home,  of  t 
rival  of  Drake  and  even  Nalaon,  the  neat 
the  fledgling  ralaed  to  roam  the  contlneni 
and  tha  many  ocaana,  through  thirty -o^ 
aars  and   thirty-odd   aprlnga.   marli 
and  the  mighty  capUln.  tba  lanca 

aad  baaa  of  klngi. 

waa  only  IS  whan  be  left  tha  lintel 

only   12  when  ha  aallad  away,  apprani 
bey  In  tba  atout  craft  rrteiUilttp.  and  n< 
now  to  recall  the  day.  whether  he  wept 
the  bitter  parting,  or  whether  bla  eye 
on  a  atar.  and  be  thrilled  alive  to  the  k 
sea    going    and    the    land    that    beckoi 
America. 

There  are  yeara  baiwaan  whan  be 
tha  alavara.  cabin  boy,  able  and  mate  at 
there  are  years  between  when  be  watched  i 
brooded,  on  man  in  aliacklea  beXore  the  r~ 
•Dd  yeara  batwaan  that  are  dark  with  flog 
mutiny,  murder,  and  decks  run  red.  and 
t)«twaan  when  he  caUed  on  courage 
thoaa  who  teated  It  toon  were  dead. 

He  waa  no  muacled  or  shouldered  ctalwi 
but  6  foot  6  and  wiry  thin,  plain  of  face 
a  manner  iuiaxaiy.  yet  the  e>ea  ccxild  tell 
the  blaze  within,  tha  glowing  fire  and  af— 
ling  daring,  the  awlXt  raaotva  and  tha  "- 
tout,  tha  spur  ot  tha  iaah  at  aiwaya  w 
and  never  quitting  whleb  foea  forgot. 

Beached  on  tha  ahora  of  a  UtUe  towi 
jobleaa.  Jackleaa  and  hand-to-mouth.  Ui 
It  out  on  the  gcneroua  pockeu.  of  lovi 
friends  in  our  kindly  South,  who  would 
dreamed  that  a  highland  suanger.  plucked 
deatlny.  named  by  fato.  would  raise  our  fl 
to  tiM  Banger's  maathead.  in  the  mlddia 
nmlfi  I  great  debate? 

Aa  many  a  good  a»n  than  and  after, 
found   h<"*— '*  In   tha   knock-down   U 
where  patty  carpera  and  polltlclana.  \ 
tear  blm  down  with  their  ffrlm  Intrigue; 
Jonea  waa  a  man  who  cleared  all  burdlea,  { 
way  ao  amart,  he  swept  " 

and    left   them   gnaablng 

looka  and  an  envtotia  heart. 
Pathomlaaa.    how    could    they    hope 
fathom  ganluB.  courage  and  fe 
Poetical,  bow  could  they  probe  a  poet 
fought  with  a  sword  ao  lyrical?     Pblloaopl 
how    could    they    find    bla    meaaun 
charmed  a  Pranklln.  Adama  and  aU? 
Iwdour.  bow  could  they  match  tha  all 
the  Bonlkomme  Richard  sang  ana  fall? 

Vnder  the  moonlight,  goktan  moonll 
«|giied    In    that    moonlight   with   acarfa 
dond.  how  could  the  aklpper  ot  tha 
know  of  a  head  that  waa  naver  bowad. 
of  a  man  who  would  not  surrender, 
any  old  ship  would  have  run  in  fright. 
of    a    man    who    wracked    and    ahatt 
shouted.  *I  haven t  begun  to  flight  r 

But  the  people  knew  In  the  little  Hal 
seeking  freedom  and  unafraid:   John 
Jooea  waa  their  baartUght  burning. 
Paul  Jonaa  waa  their  aooolada;  John 
j^MB  WM  the  bonlira  bla^ng.  John 
Jonee  waa  tha  speaking  gim.  ItfUng  a  at 
blood-bom    baaaar.  hlgb  to  tba  afciaa 
foreign  sua. 

RaftM  bin  aMt  for  tha  warM  to  aaa 
Iwld  bi»  OB  high  to  tba  morning  light: 
B  a  aaOor  who  was    a  aatlaa.  aalt  og 
la  fraa«QBi%  fllgM:  b«a  la  a  mi 


tade  for  themaalvaa. 

Ion  ot  life,  ta  tr  aay 

lavy  or  the  Traaaury 

It  baa  only  a  1-year 

at  Um  pubiid 


rlne  him  and 

klldren  now  we  give 
Juim  Paul  Jonaa. 


Sliortaff 

REMARKS 

\.  KENNEDY 

lusrrra 

ISSSNTATIVBB 

ly  8.  1947 

I  Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Ithis  country  is  be-* 

daily.     I  b«llev« 

J  adjourns,  we  must 

Ing  bUl— the  Tail- 

jslng  bill. 

IliAss.,  July  i.  IHT. 

■  » 

itattves, 

Tashington,  D.  C 
Now  that  CongraM 
made  the  rent-oon- 
llandlord  Is  not  willing 
at  a  15-percent  In- 
appreciate  any  aug- 
j  make  aa  to  where  I 
wife  and  children  to 


jn  W.  AoAsrs. 
VSNR.  1942-49. 

BoaTow.  MUaa. 

KlltKIDT. 

itativea  Ofiee  Build* 
D.  C: 

We  unanimously  en- 
-Wagner  bOl  (8.  806) 
passage. 
fMRHamar  Chubcr. 


far  UN 

)F  REMARKS 

E.HESS 

>uio 

!  REPRBSBNTATIVIB 

^V  i.  1947 

Jpeaker.  under  leave 

rks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 

ig   article   by   Jack 

icinnati  Enquirer  of 


Ramcy) 
Ite  propoaala  yet  ad- 
the  wcaltneasca  ham- 
found   In   the  quota 
I  American  Legion.  Poet 
and  now  being  pro- 
lieglon  as  a  whole, 
lalnat   UN    with   good 
ey  cry  out  against  tha 
upon  organization  of 
forea.  after  they  Uat 
tha  criUca  crawl 
rl  up  and  go  to  aleep. 
propoaad  to  aava  UM. 

■t'a  quota-force  plan. 
State  Houae  ot  Bepre- 
ive  througlKMit.  Onoa 
ent  the  land -grabbing 
teebalqua  being 


ThU  statement  U  without  foundation  and 
is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  imagUkation 
entirely.  . 

8.  Argument  of  PDIC:  "The  banks  have 
paid  a«a«mentB  into  tha  fund  lor  mora 


owned  Government  corporations,  vne  pui- 
poae  being  that  there  U  reaUy  no  dlflerence 
inlnterest.  The  majority  stock  of  thwa 
corporaUons  U  owned  by  the  Federal  OoJ- 
•nunant.   ia   one   caaa   tha    overwhalminf 


effect  upon  tha  economy?  Becauae  of  the 
national  and  international  impact  of  thla 
vast  credit  operation  It  la  imperative  that 
the  Congreaa  take  and  hold  authority  of  bo«B 
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i^  Should  the  program  be  promoted  full- 
heartadly.  as  it  should  be.  by  ev«7  American 
Legion  poet.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  it 
becoming  a  United  States  plan,  then  a  plan 
accepted  by  other  nations,  and  then  emerg- 
ing as  the  plan  to  reform  UN  into  the  organ- 
laatlOD  it  abould  be. 

Quota  force  would  reor^^anlae  the  United 
Nations  Security  CotmcU  and  the  World 
Court.  It  would  place  10  members.  2  each 
from  the  United  States.  BrlUln.  and  Russia. 
1  each  from  France  and  China,  and  2  selected 
by  the  remaining  member  atatea.  on  the 
Security  CouncU. 

It  would  abolish  the  veto  right  of  major 
itataa  ia  caaaa  of  aggraaaion  or  preparation 
for  agipeaaloa.  In  casea  Involving  aggrea- 
slon.  Security  CouncU  decision  would  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  0  out  of  10.  In  mat- 
tara  other  than  aggraaaion.  the  five  major 
powers  would  retain  their  right  to  veto. 
,  It  would  define  aggraaaloo  and  prepara- 
tion for  aggraaaion.  Aggreaaion  would  be 
an  attack  with  weapons  of  violence  by  the 
government  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  by  lU 
citizens  with  Its  acquiescence,  against  the 
territory  at  cltleens  of  another  sovereign 
state.  Preparation  for  aggression  would  be 
production  of  aclentlflc  weapona  beyond 
agreed  quotas,  or  refuaal  to  submit  to  au- 
thorlred  Inspection,  or  the  massing  of  troops 
at  another  nation's  border. 

The  World  Court  would  be  revised  with 
power  to  interpret  the  revised  UN  Charter 
and  to  determine  when  preparation  for  ag- 
gression existed.  Its  composition  would  be 
similar  to  the  Security  Coxmcll  except  that 
Its  members  would  serve  long  terms,  per- 
bapa  life  terms.  Its  decisions,  by  majority 
vote,  would  be  binding  upon  governments, 
corporations,  and  Individuals. 

The  Security  Council  would  be  empowered 
to  suppress  aggression  and  to  control  heavy 
and  scientific  weapons.  Including  the  atomic 
bomb,  with  the  World  Court  to  Interpret  the 
powers. 

An  Atomic  Development  Authority  would 
be  responsible  for  control  of  atomic  weapons 
along  the  lines  of  the  Baruch  proposal.  The 
Authority  would  be  responsible,  too,  for  pre- 
vention of  biological  or  chemical  warfare. 

The  Security  Council  woxild  be  empowered 
to  limit  the  'xstjil  quantity  of  warplanes.  war- 
ships. rxKkets.  and  heavy  artUlery  produced 
In  the  world  each  year  and  to  allot  to  each  of 
the  five  major  powers  an  Individual  produc- 
tion quota,  and  to  allot  to  the  remaining 
member  states  a  collective  praductlon  quota 
to  be  produced  by  a  nonprofit  armament  au- 
thority operated  by  the  Security  Council. 

Suggaated  armament  production  quotas: 
United  States.  Britain,  and  Russia,  20  percent 
each;  France  and  China,  10  percent  each;  the 
smaller  member  states,  a  collective  quota  of 
30  percent. 

The  Security  Council  would  maintain  staffs 
of  Inspectors  and  establish  branches  of  the 
Atomic  Development  Authority  throughout 
the  world. 

Refusal  by  a  member  state  to  submit  to 

the  Inspection  or  to  recognize  the  authority 

of  the  Security   Council   and  World   Court 

would  conaUtuto  an  act  of  preparation  for 

aggreaaion. 

A  strong  world  police  force  would  be  or- 

i  ganiaed  and  equipped  to  support  Impartially 

*the  powers  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  world  police  force  would  be  comprised 
of  an  active  International  contingent  and 
five  national  contlngenu  ready  to  operate 
as  reserves  whenever  needed. 

The  Security  Council  would  establish  and 
maintain  under  Ita  direct  control  the  active 
International  contingent,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  the  small  member  states  only. 
The  volimteers  would  be  recruited  In  national 
unite,  to  constitute  a  professional  Army, 
highly  paid,  highly  trained,  and  hl^y  dlad- 
pllned.  The  Army  would  owe  allegiance  to 
tha  Saeurlty  Council  only,  and  would  be 
•qwi^pad  with  the  collective  heavy  weapons 
produced  by  the  Armament  Authority  in  the 


smaller  member  aUtea.  The  Army's  heavy 
weapona  would  be  20  percent  of  the  world 'a 
production,  or  equal  to  tliat  assigned  to  the 
United  Stetea,  Brlteln  or  Russia,  reapectlvely. 
The  Sectirlty  Council  oould  cause  the  Inter- 
national Contingent  to  move  against  any 
atete  found  guUty  by  the  World  Court  of 
preparation  for  aggression.  In  event  ot  ac- 
tual aggresalon,  the  International  Contingent 
should  move  immediately  to  resist  the  aggres- 
sor. The  International  Contingent  could  be 
stetloued  temporarily  In  German  or  any  other 
occupied  enemy  territory  as  troops  of  occupa- 
tion. 

The  national  contlngenU  would  consist  of 
the  national  armed  forces  of  the  five  major 
powera.  and  would  be  equipped  with  the 
heavy  weapona  aUottad  to  them  In  their  re- 
spective quotas.  The  national  contingents 
would  help  and  reenforce  the  international 
contingent  whenever  needed,  and  the  need 
would  be  determined  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Should  the  national  contlngenu  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  repel  an  aggressor,  other 
national  contlngenU  would  be  called  out. 
with  the  consent  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  quota  force  plan,  approved  by  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion.  Is  being  promoted  from  Washlrxgton 
by  the  national  legislative  committee  of  the 
Legion. 

Ite  strong  medicine  could  vitalize  tbe 
spindly  and  weak-lmeed  United  Nations. 


Modemiie  Oar  Presidential  Electioi 
II.  The  Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTAT1VE8 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 
Mr.  LEA.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  electoral 
college  is  similar  to  a  system  of  election 
established  in  the  State  of  Maryland  be- 
fore our  Constitution  was  adopted.    The 
State  of  Maryland,  by  provision  in  its 
constitution   of   1776,  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  body  of  men  similar  to  our 
electoral    college    for    the    purpose    of 
selecting  State  senators  for  Maryland. 
It  provided  that  these  delegates  to  select 
senators  should  be  elected  every  5  years; 
six  of  the  seaators  should  be  from  the 
east  shore  and  nine  from  the  west  shore. 
The  selecting  body  was  to  meet  at  An- 
napolis and  choose  the  senators.    That 
provision  declared  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  delegates  to  choose  men  of  the  "most 
wisdom,  experience,   and   virtue,"  who 
had  at  least  £1.000  of  property. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  preceded  the  Constitution  there 
was  no  Senate  or  President.  Each  State 
had  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  seven 
Representatives,  ^ach  State  had  only 
one  vote  in  the  Congress,  and  that  vote 
was  determined  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  Representatives  from  that  State. 
Where  there  wa.>=  a  tie  vote  in  the  delega- 
tion, the  State  had  no  vote. 

Whoi  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  imder  consideration,  there  was 
a  bitter  fight  between  the  small  and  the 
large  States  as  to  the  relative  strength, 
or  part,  each  should  have  in  participat- 
ing in  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Uttle  SUtes  demanded  equal- 


ity with  the  big  SUtes.  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation. The  big  States  demanded  rep- 
resentation in  proportion  to  population. 
The  compromise  finally  agreed  upon 
made  the  Constitution  possible.  It  pro- 
vided for  equal  representation  of  the 
States  In  the  Senate  regardless  of  popu- 
lation. It  gave  to  each  State,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate,  authority  equal  to 
that  it  had  exercised  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Confedera- 
Uon. 

The  little  States  surrendered  their 
equal  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
State  should  have  a  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  proportion  to  its  part  of  the 
total  population  of  the  States,  no  State 
to  have  less  than  one  Representative. 

Each  State  was  granted  electoral  votes 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  Seiuitors  and 
RepresenUUves  in  Congress. 

Under  the  system  adopted  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  for  President.  The 
legislatures  of  the  States  are  given  the 
privilege  of  appointing  Presidential  elec- 
tors in  whatever  method  they  may  di- 
rect. A  very  striking  illustration  of  this 
authority  of  the  legislature  was  exhibited 
in  the  elecUon  of  1812.  The  SUte  of 
New  Jersey  had  a  law  giving  the  people 
a  right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors. 
The  dominant  political  party  to  New 
Jersey  feared  that  Its  vote  was  going 
contrary  to  its  desires.  So  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey.  3  days  before  elec- 
tion, for  political  reasons,  changed  the 
law.  denied  the  people  of  their  State  the 
right  to  vote  for  President,  and  selected 
the  electors  representing  that  State  to 
the  elecUon  of  1812. 

This  plan  of  the  Constitution  makes 
the  electoral  vote  a  common  unit  of  the 
States  for  the  expression  of  the  Nation's 
will  In  the  election  of  a  President.  With 
the  recurring  census  every  10  years,  the 
relative  strength  of  each  State  Is  read- 
justed to  correspond  to  changes  ta  its 
population  in  proportion  to  Uie  whole 
population  of  the  coimtry. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  great  ex- 
ponent of  the  Constitution.  Writing  to 
the  Federalist,  he  made  this  classical 
statement: 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  number  of 
people  In  each  State  ought  not  to  be  the 
standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of 
those  who  are  to  represent  the  people  of 
each  Stote. 

It  la  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed Constitution  that  aa  the  aggregate 
number  of  repreaentetlves  allotted  to  the 
several  Stetes  U  to  be  determined  by  a  Fed- 
eral rule,  founded  on  the  aggregate  number 
of  Inhabltante;  ao  iht  right  of  chooalng  tlils 
allotted  number  in  each  SUte  is  to  l>e  exer- 
cised by  such  part  of  the  inhabltanU  as  tha 
State  iteelf  may  designate. 

The  qualifications  on  whieh  the  right  of 
suffrage  depend  are  not.  perhapa.  the  aame  in 
any  two  Stetea.  In  some  of  the  Stetes.  the 
difference  la  very  material.  In  every  State, 
a  certain  proportion  of  Inhabltante  are  de- 
prived of  thla  right  by  the  constitution  of  tlia 
SUte,  who  will  be  included  In  the  census  by 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  apportlona 
the  repreaentetlvea. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  appotot- 
ment  of  these  electors  reflected  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  electors  were  to  be  free  as 
posslUe  from  the  influence  of  all  other 
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BaM*  him  aloft  for  th*  world  to  ■•• 
t^U  htm  on  hl«b  to  th«  morning  Nght: 
li  a  tailor  who  «w  a  aatlcm.  aalt  of 
•arth  to  fraadom'a  OlgM:  iMra  la  a 
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highly  paid,  highly  trained,  and  highly  diad- 
pllned.  The  Army  would  owa  allegiance  to 
the  Security  Council  only,  and  would  be 
•quippad  with  the  collective  heavy  weapona 
produoad  bf  th*  Armamant  Authority  In  tha 


large  States  as  to  the  relative  strength, 
or  part,  each  should  have  In  participat- 
ing in  the  control  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
xnent.   The  little  SUtes  demanded  equal- 


ment  of  these  electors  reflected  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  wrote  the  C<xistitu- 
Uon.  The  electors  were  to  be  free  as 
possible  from  the  influmce  of  all  other 
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80  it  was  provided  all  should 

the  tame  day:  that  they  should 

meet  n3t  in  a  general  asaembly  here  at 
Washtofton.  as  does  Congress,  but  in 
aeparat  assemblies  In  their  own  State 
eapitols  to  be  free  from  the  Influence  of 
the  retl  of  the  country. 

It  wa  I  provided  that  they  should  vote 
by  ballo ,.  so  that  each  man  was  given  the 
ilty  of  voting  by  secret  ballot  for 
he  thought  best  fitted  for  Presi- 
de electors  were  chosen  for  this 
„,  with  no  other  duties  to  per- 
_ey  were  to  be  independent  like 
a  Juror  that  Is  called  Into  court  to  decide 
that  ore  case:  as  free  from  obligation 
and  pr(  Judlce  as  is  possible.    He  renders 
that  on  t  service  to  his  country,  and  then 
his  f\m<  tlon  Is  complete;  he  Is  discharged. 
It  WIS  provided  that  these  electors 
should  rote  separately  for  President  and 
Vice  Pesident.    The  Constitution  pro- 
vided t  ley  should  vote  by  distinct  ballots 
for  the  two  offices.    And  then,  to  relieve 
the  Pn  sldent  of  any  obligation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  electoral  college.  It  was  pro- 
vided t  lat  no  officer  of  the  United  States 
should  be  a  Presidential  elector. 

Thex  .  finally,  there  was  no  unit  vote 
tn  the  electoral  college  as  designed  by 
those  rho  wrote  the  Constitution.  In- 
stead ( f  contemplating  a  unit  vote  of  the 
elector  I.  it  was  distinctly  designed  that 
every  1  aan  should  have  his  own  vote,  let 
his  ovin  discretion,  his  conscience,  ex- 
perlen  :e.  and  intelligence  be  his  guide. 

Af  te  •  the  election  of  1800  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  by  an  elector  disap- 
peare(!  from  our  electoral  system.  This 
chang(  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  country,  very  naturally  and 
proper  y.  concluded  that  they  should 
exercij  e  their  own  discretion  In  selecting 
a  Pres  dent  rather  than  leave  that  dis- 
cretlor  to  a  limited  group  of  intermediate 
agcnd  ».  This  change  was  accomplished 
by  par  7  adeetion  of  electors  pledged  In 
adran  e  to  vote  for  their  party  candi- 
flates.  .  _ 

Thei  eaf  ter  it  was  still  necessary  to  elect 
Presidtnual  electors  as  reqtilred  by  the 
Consti  luUon.  in  <vder  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. Tb6  substantial  reason  for  the 
eUstei  ice  of  the  Presidential  elector  had 
cease<j  to  exist.  The  Presidential  elector 
contlr  ued  as  a  ConstltuUonal  necessity. 
There  was  little  need  for  the  perfunctory 
service  he  performed  In  casting  a  pledged 
vot«  V  Ithout  exercising  his  own  discre- 
tion ^i  orlglzMily  intended. 

As  t  ims  went  00  after  the  adoption  of 
tlie  O  nstltnUw  Um  dglii  of  ihs  peoi>le 
to  ipw(  I  for  eleelon  was  mdvaHy  r^ooc- 
i*id.  In  fact  by  1832  It  became  alorast 
tiw  m  tversal  practice  of  the  country  to 
to  sel(«t  electors  by  direct  vote  of  the 
peopU. 

Up  to  and  Including  the  electloa  of 
1S24.  N  legislaturss  bad  chosen  Prssl- 
«uitu  1  electors  for  UisAr  Statss.  without 
a  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  toUowlnc  83 
years  electors  were  aslactsd  by  11  Imls- 
latore  1.  and  none  since  then. 

Wit  iln  the  State  the  individual  voter 
Is  a  c<  mmon  unit  of  expression  of  popu- 
lar wil.  There  the  general  rule  Is  to 
aeeep ,  election  of  SMiiMatss  by  plurality 
votes. 

Th4  coastikiiUonal  provision  of  two 
electc  ral  fles  to  each  State  regardless 
of  M  HliMon.  as  wsU  as  the  disparity  of 


voting  population  between  the 
and  within  the  SUtes  as  between  dlff4 
cnt  elections.  prevenU  a  popular 
from  bsinf  a  common  unit  of 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale. 

The  elecUon  of  a  President  for 
whole  country,  requires  some  const 
tlOBal  common  unit,  by  which  the 
of  each  SUte  to  participate  in  the  eU 
Uon  is  defined  and  by  which  standard 
naasare  the  relative  strength  of 
State  as  to  every  other  State  in  n 
election. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  for 
electoral  college.  The  first  was  that 
PresidenUal  electors,  at  their  own 
creUon  had  the  duty  of  selecting 
President  of  the  NaUon. 

When  the  electors  were  deprived 
this  discretion,  the  purpose  for  wl  " 
they  were  selected  no  longer  existed, 
it  was  still  necessary  that  the  Presldi 
should  be  elected  by  votes  cast  by  th< 
They  served  as  fig\ire-heads  to  cast  " 
pledged  votes  in  order  to  meet  the 
stitutional  requirement  that  the  P 
dent  should  be  elected  by  President 
electors. 

The  other  important  purpose  was 
the  electoral  votes  allotted  to  each  St 
and  cast  by  the  electors  carried  out 
constitutional  standard  by  which  the 
tent  of  participation  of  each  State 
the  election  of  President  was  determi 
The  electoral  vote  constitutes  the 
stitutional  common  unit  by  which 
right  of  each  State  to  participate  in 
election  is  defined  and  by  which  the 
tive  strength  of  each  State  in  such 
tion  is  determined.    That  constitutl* 
standard  provides  two  electoral  votes 
each  State  regardless  of  population 
an  additional  number  of  votes  to 
spond  to  the  number  of  its  Represei 
tives   In  Congress.     It  means.   In 
stance,  that  each  SUte  has  two  elc 
votes  regardless  of  population  and 
tlonal  votes  in  proportion  to  iU 
Uon. 

This  sUndard  carries  out  the 
of  the  Constitution  so  far  as  aU< 
of  electoral  votes  to  the  SUte  U 
cemed.    The  weakness  of  the 
tion  in  this  respect  is  that  it  has  no 
vision  that  provides  for  the  allot 
electoral  votes  as  between  the  cai 
for  President  In  the  individual  8t 
This  defect  makes  possible  the  vnit 
and  lack  of  any  logical  sysUm  of 
putlng  tlie  final  results  of  the 
under  our  present  system  of  elect 
House  Joint  Resolution  124.  and 
Resolutions  pending  before  the  Ju( 
Committee  of  the  House,  propose  to 
vide  a  constitutional  method  by 
the  electoral  votes  aUotted  to  each 
Shall  be  apportioned  a«>on<  the 
4ilH  aoconllBC  to  Ibeir  lespoethi 
ular  votes  wttJiln  the  State, 
the  final  count  to  determine  the 
each  candldatt;  would  be  itvsn 
esrdlDC  to  the  total  number  of  his 
toral  vstos  tn  the  Nation,  without 
nating  any  minority  votes  from  the 
and  without  giving  any  candidate 
ftnr  votes  he  did  not  receive. 

Ito  practical  or  fust  system  can 
tabUshed  which  doss  not  a 
voters  in  each  State  that  thdr 
east  under  Stste  laws,  shall  be  so 
puted  as  cast  in  determlBlng  the  ull 


The  present  pro- 

lUon  fall  to  do  this. 

ive  the  Indefensible 

it  plan.  In  an  or- 

I  election,  one  third 

of  the  Nation  are 

idldate  for  whom 

are  computed  as 

It  of  the  candidate 


sM.  Kelly. 
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)P  REMARKS 

lS  J.  UNE 

CHTTgMllS 

I REPRSSXNTATTVES 

^UlW  I,  1947 

Ipeaker.  under  leave 
rlcs  in  the  Recosd,  I 
;rein    the    following 
le  Reverend  George 
I,,  pastor  of  St.  Lau- 
rence. Mass..  at  the 
^es  M.  Kelly.  O.  S.  A.. 
(.  July  2.  1947: 
■mat  KBJ.V 
who  die  in  the  Lord. 
\,  salth  the  Spirit,  that 
lelr  labour*.    For  ttaelr 
ipccalypaazlv:  IS. 
[Christ:   St.  Latirenoe'a 
rtnce,  the  Augustlnlan 
aollc    orlesthood    have 
loss    1  the  passing  of 
Seldom  has  any  priest 
[tn  obtaining  and  hold- 
the  affections  of  the 
ready  knew  and  If  any 
minds  thta  asaeatay 
by  their  pieacoca  and 
pver  remove  It. 
3g  on  thla  sad  occasion 
him  so  Intimately  and 
fter  the  usual  manner 
iw  of  death  from  which 
Speak  of  death   that 
Id  peasant,  young  and 
B\]t  why  should  we. 
[all  lu  stark  reality  be- 

lugbt  the  leaaon  10  easy 

reir  ember,  that  we  too 

)ple  must  one  day  die. 

It  c  r  our  years,  be  they 

[deeds  done  In  the  fltah. 

untO  men  once  to  die 

Judgment."     "We  have 

ty  but  we  aaak  one  that 

the  man  who  shall  Uva 

Ith." 

ter  of  peraons  or  tlmaa. 

•re    the   raganaratlng 

hardly  dry  on  the  brow 

^M   In   youth,   in   the 

rith  ita  eager  outlook  to 

tt  c  •mea  in  the  floodtlda 

when  we  are 

ly  wamtkf  think,  our 

land  Dclghbor.     It  may 

fire  ot  Utm  haa  b\imed 

}ut  coaa  U  wlU. 

Kailyt    Have  w«  for- 
tlm  am  thla  his  golden 
[beyond    the    everlasting 
JubUaa  of  years  but 
golden  jubUee  at  good 

[eaUed  by  Ood.  not  after 
lllncaa  of  waaCiBg  and 
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disease,  but  suddenly,  in  a  flaah — a  gaap.  a 
sign,  tha  doaed  eyaa.  no  last  word,  no  good- 
by.  )UBt  tired.  Just  a  UtUe  weary  of  thla  poor 
old  world,  Just  a  longing  for  eternity. 

Deep  affection  chokea  back  this  morning 
much  that  could  and  perhapa  shoxild  be  said 
at  our  dear  dead  thouJBh  he  would  dealre  no 
word  of  praise. 

I   knew   Father  Kelly   Intlmatrty.     I  was 
master  of  novices  and  guided  his  ways  Into 
our  order  and  proTince.    This  was  the  year 
1017.     His  studies  made  at  Vlilanova  were 
all  but  eomoleted  when  he  decided  to  become 
a  priest  and  religloiu.    In  1919  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest.     I  preached  on  that  Joyous 
occasion  of  his  first  solemn  high  mass  in 
his  birthplace — Gardner.  Mass.    I  go  back  on 
memory's  wing  this  morning  and  fondly  re- 
call that  great  event  and  the  honors  bestowed 
upon  him  In  the  old  home  town  that  day. 
Time  marches  on.    Need  I  tell  you,  who 
know   It   ao   well,   of   his   h\mible,   tireless, 
patient  aacrlflctng  work   among  the  people 
of  St.  Mary's;  of  his  Indefatigable  zeal  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Atlantic  City?     And 
then  his  return  to  Lawrence  and  St.  Laur- 
ence's.   Should  I  tell  ycu.  the  people  of  this 
parish  and  this  city,  of  his  work  In  season 
and  out  of  seaaon:  of  the  counsel  and  guid- 
ance so  unselfishly  and  unstlntlngly  given  to 
•wrybody?    There   la   an   old   Latin   axiom 
.  that  runs  as  follows :   "De  mortuls  nil  nlfil 
bonum."    "Of  the  dead  nothing  but  good." 
And  then  his  sliver  jubilee  in  1944  and  the 
wonderful  demonstration  on  the  part  of  all 
classes,  racea,  and  creeds.    Again  It  was  my 
great  honor  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  hi*  silver  Jubilee.    Of  the  dead 
nothing  but  good.    Of  Father  Kelly  we  can 
recall  nothing  but  good,  and  so  without  apol- 
ogy we  euloglee  this  day. 

And  now  In  1947  again  I  speak  over  Father 
Kelly  the  final  word.  And  what  Is  it: 
•^leased  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 
And  this  Is  a  Joyous  occasion  even  in  sorrow, 
for  we  confidently  believe — eind  with  every 
reason  for  this  belief— that  he  Is  at  rest.  We 
know  that  hU  works  follow  him.  Would  you 
know  what  he  has  done?  Ask  the  sick,  the 
troubled,  the  discouraged.  Go  Into  the 
homes  and  the  hospitals  of  this  city  and 
other  cltlea  today  and  let  those  who  knew 
hlm  and  his  kindly  priestly  ministrations  tell 
the  story. 

To  Father  Kelly's  family  and  friends  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  go  out  today. 
Their  loss  U  indeed  great  and  no  words  of 
ours  can  describe  It  or  render  It  less  poign- 
ant, but  our  blessed  Lord  says:  "Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted" and  "My  grace  Is  sufflden'  for  thee." 
It  Is  a  little  hard  to  take  to  heart  the 
lesson  Which  this  closing  chapter  in  a 
priest's  earthly  life  teaches  us.  But  let  no 
one  reject  It.  for  it  is  a  mighty  universal 
truth.  From  every  priestly  form  from 
which  death  lets  the  panting  spirit  free,  a 
thousand  virtues  rise,  In  shapes  of  mercy, 
chanty,  and  love,  to  walk  thla  weary,  storm- 
tossed  chaotic  old  world  and  bleas  it  with 
their  U^t.  Of  every  tear  that  sorrowing 
mortals  shed  beaide  the  open  grave  of  priesU, 
soma  good  Is  bom.  some  gentler  nature 
comsa.  In  the  destroyer's  steps  there  spring 
up  bright  creaUons  that  defy  his  power  and 
his  dark  path  becomea  a  way  of  light  to  our 
eternal  home.  "O  death,  where  U  thy  sting, 
O  grave,  where  Is  thy  victory?" 

And  so  we  follow  the  iBody  of  our  beloved 
Father  KeUy  and  lay  It  to  rest  in  Mother 
■arth  and  to  him  I  would  aay: 

-Green  be  the  turf  above  thee 
Friend  of  my  better  days 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thea 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  pralse." 

We  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  as  Holy 
Mother  Church  would  have  ua  do  for  all  of 
her  chUdren  and  we  shall  contlnxie  to  make 
of  our  prayers  one  "Sweet  sacrifice  and  lift 
Ills  soul  to  God." 


Father  Kaliy— "May  the  angaU  lead  thee 
into  Paradise,  may  the  martyrs  reealve  thee 
at  thy  coming  and  take  that  to  Jwusalam 
the  Holy  City,  may  the  choirs  of  the  angels 
receive  thee  and  mayst  thou  with  once  poor 
Lanrtis  have  rest  everlasting." 


All  Address  by  Georf  e  E.  Allen  Before  the 
Mississippi  State  Bar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  mssissim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  an 
addres;  made  by  the  Honorable  George 
E.  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  an  outstanding 
Mississlppian.  and  an  adviser  and  friend 
to  two  Presidents. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  this  dis- 
tinguished Mississlppian  at  a  banquet  at- 
tended by  some  500  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Bar  Association  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Biloxl,  Miss.,  on  June  27 
last.  The  address  was  an  able  one  by  an 
able  man.  It  deserved  the  splendid  re- 
ception which  it  received. .  Mr.  Allen's 
address  on  that  memorable  occasion 
follows : 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  back  home  in 
Mississippi  for  this  occasion.  It  was  exactly 
30  years  ago  this  year  that  I  last  attended 
a  meeting  of  this  organization.  At  that  time 
your  president  was  an  illustrlotis  lawyer  from 
my  home  town  of  Okalona,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stovall, 
father  of  the  equally  distinguished  son  who 
la  now  your  president.  I  was  then  making 
a  most  unpromising  start  in  the  law  in  Oka- 
lona and  I  remember  drawing  some  inspira- 
tion from  an  association  meeting  at  Green- 
TiUe. 

To  aay  that  the  Inspiration  wore  off  and 
that  I  have  strayed  from  the  law  in  these 
intervening  years  Is  imderatatement.  I  have 
strayed  so  far,  in  fact,  that  I  find  It  most 
embarraaslng  to  address  a  group  stUl  learned 
in  the  law.  I  fiUly  realize  that  my  subject 
should  be  one  of  concern  to  the  profession. 
But  I  also  have  respect  for  the  rule  that  any 
speaker  should  know  more  alsout  his  subject 
than  his  audience.  If  I  am  to  address  this 
audience  on  any  subject  In  which  I  have  su- 
perior knowledge,  that  subject  must  be  far 
removed  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  our 
profession. 

Since  receiving  yotir  Invitation,  I  have 
been  looking,  somewhat  despwately,  for  a 
subject  I  would  know  more  about  than  a 
group  of  Mississippi  lawyera.  I  confess  In 
all  humility  that  I  haven't  found  one.  How- 
ever. I  have  fotmd  the  next  best  thing — a 
subject  nobody  knows  and  therefore  one 
that  I  can  claim  to  know  better  than  you. 
You  have  probably  guessed  by  now  that  my 
subject  will  be  economics.  None  of  you  will 
be  in  a  poaltion  to  deny,  with  certainty,  any- 
thing that  I  may  have  to  aay  about  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  In  this  troubled  postwar  period. 
Tou  may  dispute  what  I  aay  but  you  wont 
be  able  to  deny  it. 

As  you.  of  oourae,  know,  economloa  have 
become  a  great,  though  relatively  new  pro- 
fcaskm — a  sort  of  fifth  estate  in  American 
life.  EconomlsU  are  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  Washington.  They  assure  us  period- 
ically in  the  deep,  measured  resonances  of 
doom  that  our  economic  system  is  heading 

us  for   perdition  or,  at  very  least,  that  a 


dismal  depreaslon  is  Just  around  the  comer. 
Where  Mr.  Hoover's  prosperity  used  to  hide. 
It  ta  quite  true  that  no  two  of  them  agree 
about  the  precise  reasons  for  the  impending 
collapse.  But  they  do  agree,  whether  dis- 
ciples of  Henry  Oeortce  or  Maynard  Keynes, 
that  the  outlook  is  dim  and  conatantly 
fading. 

I  dont  want  you  to  get  the  idea  from  this 
that  I  am  against  economists  as  auch.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  very  useful  cltlaens  whoae 
understanding  of  economic  fotves  is  grow- 
ing and  whose  profeaaion  is  gradually  devel- 
opmg  the  disciplines  which  will  make  iv 
eventually,  a  great  lighthouse  to  guide  both 
Government  and  private  buainees  away  from 
the  shoals  which  were  once  called  panics, 
later  depressions,  and  more  recently  reces- 
sions. President  Triunan's  Board  of  Bco- 
nonUc  AdvLsera,  under  the  leaderahlp  of  Dr. 
Nouree,  already  has  become  an  enormotialy 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  Is  the  self-appointed,  Ir- 
resfranslble  saviors  of  our  economic  system — 
the  Jeremiahs  who  keep  making  themselves 
seen  in  headlines  and  heard  on  the  air — of 
whom  I  am,  to  say  the  very  least,  akeptleal. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  fraternity  of  econ- 
omists has  still  found  no  way  of  disbarring 
these  noisy  false  prophets. 

I  recently  came  upon  a  magasinc  article, 
printed  back  In  1939.  containing  a  parable 
that  may  illustrate  what  I  am  getting  at: 

"There  was  a  man  who  lived  by  the  aide 
of  the  road  and  sold  hot  dogs.  He  waa  hard 
of  hearing  ao  he  had  no  radio.  He  had  trou- 
ble with  his  eyes  so  he  read  no  newspapers. 
But  he  sold  good  hot  dogs.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  advertising  so  he  put  up  signs 
along  the  highway  advertiaing  the  merits  of 
his  hot  dogs  and  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  cried,  'Buy  a  hot  dog.  mister.' 
(And  people  bought.) 

"He  increased  his  meat  and  btm  order.  He 
bought  a  bigger  stove  to  take  care  of  his 
trade.  Finally  business  became  so  good  that 
he  brought  his  son  home  from  the  city  to 
help  him.  Then  something  happened.  His 
son  said:  'Father,  haven't  you  been  listening 
to  the  radio?  Haven't  you  been  reading  the 
newspapers?  There  Is  a  big  depreaslon  on. 
The  European  altuation  la  terrible.  The  do- 
mestic situation  Is  worse.  Everything  te 
going  to  pot.' 

"Whereupon  the  father  thought:  "Well, 
my  son  has  been  to  college.  He  haa  lived  in 
the  city  with  big  businessmen.  Be  reads  the 
papers  and  listens  to  the  radio.  He  ought 
to  know.'  So  the  father  cut  down  on  his 
meat  and  bun  orders,  curtailed  his  advertis- 
ing, and  no  longer  bothered  to  stand  by  the 
highway  and  call  out  his  wares.  His  sales 
fell  off  almost  overnight.  Be  said  to  his  boy : 
'Tou  were  right,  son;  we  certainly  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  depression.' " 

ItecenUy  the  New  York  stock  market, 
which,  ao  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
out,  follows  no  nUe  of  heaven  or  earth, 
started  selling  down  security  prloes.  As 
usual  when  this  happens,  falling  stock  prlcee 
wtfe  widely  heralded  as  the  precuxeor  at 
the  postwar  receeaion.  President  Truman. 
at  a  recent  preea  conference,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  country  faced  a  bright  fu- 
ture. His  words  made  aomewhat  leaa  Im- 
preasion.  I  should  say,  than  the  stock  quo- 
tations. The  doomsday  boys  were  loud  as 
ever.  To  Judge  who  may  be  right  about  the 
future,  the  Pre&ldent,  whose  sources  of  eco- 
nomic Information  are  good  and  whose  Judg- 
ment In  theee  mattera  must  be  respected, 
or  the  know-it-alls  who  try  to  rationalize 
stock-market  reactions,  it  may  be  useful  to 
go  back  to  something  tbat  happened  a  year* 
ago. 

The  war  was  still  on  then  but  the  home 
front  crawled  with  alleged  economists  irtio 
cheerfully  predicted  that  the  bottom  would 
drop  out  of  economic  life  In  thla  country 
the  moment  the  guns  were  allcnced  abroad. 
SpeciflcaUy.  theee  prophets  insisted  that  aa 
soon  as  the  war  would  end  America  musi 
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no  practical 
tabltabcd  which 

v«C«s  in  each  State  that  their 
•art  under  State  laws,  shall  be  so 
patcd  as  oa*l»  datannhOnc  the  ult 


jubUM  ct  fSMa  mat 
gQKten  jaMtos  of  food 

^««  tj  Ood.  not  sftcr 

illncM  of  vasUag  sad 


we  pcay  ror  tbe  repose  oi  dm  mnu  ma  duij 
iipth^tr  Church  would  have  tu  do  lor  all  of 
her  chlliMM>aBd  we  shall  cootlnue  to  make 
of  our  ptapMB  OBS  IBirset  sscriflee  sad  lift 
his  soul  to  Ood." 


Isrly  In  Washington.  They  assure  us  period- 
ically in  the  deep,  measured  resonances  of 
doom  that  our  economic  system  Is  headlzig 
us  for   perdition  or,  at  very  lesst,  that  a 


drop  out  of  economic  life  In  this  country 
the  moment  the  guns  were  silenced  abroad. 
Specifically,  these  prophets  Insisted  that  ss 
soon  ss  the  war  would  «ul  America  must 
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yurtherakOffa.  Mt.  Trmaaa  pointed  out  tt 
p«a  aaoCbsr  half  a  nUlllaa  per— 
«  who  were  satttlsd  to  retkre  on 

,  and  continued  to  work  only  to 

the  war  efltart.    In  a<Mlttan.  about  two 
lion  boys,  between  14  end  17  years  oC 
were  permltt«!  to  w«>rk  durlnc  the  war. 
should  he  sent  bad:  to  school  st  tbe 
of  hostilities.    To  summarlxs  this  in  his 
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cfur    postwar 
a  raootd ' 
AfalB^t  this  array  of 
lei  !■  cJ  leefe  tbe  views  at  Barry  8.  Tnunan  at 
Oa  ApvU  1.  lM5^jUBt  4  days  be- 
ftth  of  PreeldeBt  Booeeeelt — Vice 
a  sfissb  la  Buffalo. 
A  «e  ptoee  that  the 

fear  of  heaef   ueiMjlaiaiii  t  las- 

■MdUta  y  sfler  the  war  wae  paendlesa    In 
hsdselarsd: 

that  when  our 
ifhtlM  foross  return,  thass  nsw  workers 
micht  1  ood  the  labor  aarkst  and  threaten 


heavy  UQea^>loyBMnt.    In  the  Srst 
the  11.000.000  In  the  armed 


m^^sz 


dleiihsus    tram 


Be  Uka  ittseeed  the  tact  that  over  halt 
ot  the  I  eople  In  serrtcs  were  under  S6  yean 
of  age.  Therefore,  about  1.000.000  should  ze- 
tum  to  schools.  ooUeges.  or  seek  vocaUonal 
tralnlni.  (ActueUy  by  April  1M7.  the  num- 
ir  of  3T  students  totaled  2.100.000  )  An- 
her  a  300.000  veterans  slso  would  probably 
enter  b<  istnsss  or  beeona  e^-enployed.  such 
as  tawynrs.  doctors,  taneere.  ole.  An  addl- 
iBlUlon  veterans  would  have  ipaelal 
iBwamnf  them,  sxich  as  p  Jleiiiirieii. 
teachsrs,  and  neeeesary  (BSenUBcat 
Therefore,  aceordtnf  to  Tlee  Ptes 
theee  «.000.00t  veterane  would 
OB  the  labor  ■sarfeet"  as  hoe- 
To  quale  Tlee  PreeMent  Tru- 
maa  ackla: 

ihs  remaining  6.000.000 

]y  1.000.000  Bsay  remain  In 

or  be  replaeed  by  others,  to 
new  mighty  Beets  aad  onApoaee 

, America.    Tbie  leavee  onty  ahout 

4.000.00  >  vetsrana  available  for  civilian  poal- 
"  ass  s(  on  stter  hoetlllUes  eeese." 

(AetiaQy  by  June  1M6.  there  were  etUl 
a.i  00.000  in  the  srraed  ssrvleee.) 

:  rumen  then  went  oa  to  elte  aa  <M- 

del  em  'vsy  by  the  Labor  Dspartsaent  tndl- 
Omt  about  oae-afth  of  our  ia.000.OSO 
smployeee  planned  to  retara  to  ' 

after   the   war.    This 

tve  s|K>ut  thrse  and  a  half  mniUm 

(lAtaet  I^bor  Dopartmeat  la- 
that  Melwseu  three  and 
aiUllaa  a  rasew  havs  leturaed  «a  tteto 
tram  wartttae  lobe.) 


us  with 

place,  oi 

sbout  5  OOO.OOO  wtll  not  be  In  the  markst  tor       are 


•On  brief,  about  e.OOQ.000  people  may 
•xpectsd  to  leaea  the  MaUoa's  labor  fc 
when  victory  oomee.  whUe  there  are 
about  4.000.000  vetsrana  reedy  to  step 
their      places.     Modern      scientific      dU 
srlea  should  five  rise  to  new  Importsnt^ 
dustrlM.    Therefore.  If  our  high     ~' 
la    maintained,   or    increased    to    meet 
demands   of  pmoe.  AaerWa  ssay   sett 
experience  aaaapowwAarti 
in  eertala  tocallUee." 

Bubeequsnt   svents  proved   this   view 
be  the  ooweei  one. 

The  leteot  eSchd  Osasus  Bureau  ssUmi 
of  gainful  ^ipliiBaMit  la 
aa  aU>«tme  high  of  MJWjMO  la  May  l( 
Wh«a  wa  add  ths  l.-ITO.on  moa  snd  «oi 
with  the  anaed  foroee,  we  had  I 
liaannene  hoMttag  psying  Jobs  Mat 
only  100.000  short  of  Seary  WaUioe' 
ery  fOMOtOOt.    •waly  ewr  eeoneaMi 

to  be  oa  s  soUd  and  sound 
of  IttU  emptoymaat.    Portmwtely. 
tears  of  the  pmil«la»i,  like 
the  onnraaMa  era  ao 
Whea  we  odBiMtar  hh  past  performance, 
might  do  well  not  to  Uke  Preeldsnt 
nun's  prsesat  predictkme  too  lightly. 

BmployBMnt  Is.  of  eeuree.  only  one  mi 
urs  of  oar  aahaasl  well-being.    But 
other  mMiui  s  wUl  show  ths  same 
Ws   are   produetas  more   goods,   our 
ehanta  ar«  selllBt  more  goode.  our 
ere  buytag  aMve  goode  at  this  momsat 
ever  befors  la  ths  history  of  this  or 
other  country.    Our  fre«  economy  is  n 
tlOBlat  as  aever  bctora.    Of  what,  then 
wa  ea  afcaMt    Why  are  we  Uatenlag  eo 
teatly  to  those  who  tall  us  that  thla 
atate   of  affairs  u  Ulualon   that  will    fa 
before  our  syee  day  after  tooMrrow.  gii 
way  to  another  deaada  like   IMlf 

to   be   B\ire.  several   valid   reasons 

some  degree  of  umsertalaty  sbout  ths 
ture.    Plrst.  we  know   from  Utter 
aaee  that  the  buslosm  cycle  is  a 
American   Uts;   ssccnd.   w«   most 
thst  our  oam  prassMrlty  is  based  in 
on  forelpi  ootleu  for  our  surplus  gc 
and  third,  we  know  that  there  ars 
tlontst  foeem  ht  tho  eountry — forom 

sre   growing   stroo|,«r    In    

would  withdraw  thts  Nstkm  tnm 
with  the  rest  <rf  th«  vrorld  snd  ewl  < 
I'M  BMrchante  tram  the  world's 


Without  referene<<  to  ths  ulcsttes  of 
eeoBomle  theorleU.  I  simply  refuee  to 
that  we  shall  allow  any  of  thsss  sdmM 
heaarde  to  Interfsre  seriously  with  cur 
pacts.     U  Is  sertahily  true  that  price 
aeer  too  high  and  that  they  must  be 

painful  to  eone  but  which  need  not  be 
rupttvs  If  we  refuse  to  panle.  I  feel  eonf 
thst  lebor-BuuisgeaDiaBt  relasi 

-that  both  ildm  havs  learned 
It  yeare  of  eeoBlet  sbout  ths  glvs  i 
tafcs  of  eoUscttve  baigiialBg  aad  that 

beUsve  that  prtem  wlU  and  their  imt 
level  gradually  end  without  benefit  of 

As  for  the  foreign  sltuetloo. 
better  than  you  leaJare  of  the 
It  Is  f  or  ue.  M 

with  tbe  leoovery  aad  ] 
psrtty  of  the  rest  oi'  ths  world.    Bnllghl 
seh-latsrest  dmnerds  that  we  help 
talteteet.   The  reeeatly  enuncUtsd 
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rid  War.    But  I  also 

ths  world  wlth- 

|p^  *o  worst,  snd  that. 

he-  iCremlUa  will  real- 

to  gala  from  co- 

Btruetlan. 

confident  that  tUtt- 
world  must  see  ttoe 
working  together  to 
eronomle  prosperity 
luturs. 
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Mr.  President.  I 

It  to  incorportto 
I  the  Rxcoao  an  edi- 
ktlie    Sovlei    Agree- 
In    today's 
swa. 

lectloo.  th«  editorial 
Inted  m  the  Racoso. 


soaiaMZNTs 

ite  reoently  rstlflcd 
igary.  Rumania,  and 
It  this  would  hssten 
occupation  troops  snd 
Goudiuons  In  ssstern 

contrary  plans.  Ths 
loaoow  has  adjoitfned 
icut  acting  on  ths 
\tent  is  to  keep  Bed 
ry  until  thst  country  Is 

Kcimral  eleeUon  wtll 
nth   Basalaa   soldiers 
a  Communist  victory 
not  Bsors  than 
ere  sflUlated 
present  ruthlsm  sup- 
,  elemcnu  Indlcatm  ths 
Intsrfereuoe. 
under  control  of  en 
tually  le  powerlem  In 
Amsneaa  and  Brttleh 
lunist   terrorism   sre 
Soviet  military.    De- 
lia and  Bulgaria  follow 
with  wholesate  ar« 
The  peace  treatlea 
wlU  have  become  so 
ths  time  Ruesla  signs 
1  of  ths  iseoad  part  wUl 
kto  the  Soviet  Union. 
itegy    In    the   Balkane 
as  Impossible  for  us 
They  enter  nego- 
to  gain  time  for  their 
fth  oolumnlste  to  ac* 
[objectives,  sfter  which 
scrspped.    Thst  hap- 
Tugoalavta.    That  is 
.'tomanla.  and  Bul- 
muea   evidence    that 
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We  shall  only  kid  ourselvm  If  we  assume 
thst  tbe  Soviets  will  sccept  In  good  faith 
any  German  settlement  that  gives  them  any- 
thing le«  than  a  free  band  in  all  of  Germany. 
We  win  make  a  colossal  blunder  If  we  permit 
them  to  obtelu  any  kind  of  foothold  In  Japan 
In  the  peace  settlement  there.  At  this  time 
we  control  western  Oermany  snd  all  of 
Japan  Russia  Shall  Not  Enter  signs  should 
be  hung  up  In  both  placea. 


Rcfasal  To  Accept  Goyemiaent  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  anscoNsuf 
V  THB  8BNATB  OP  THB  UNITBD  8TATB8 

Wednesday,  July  9  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  July  7).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
ahnoat  nothing  as  rare  these  days  as  a 
private  cltlsen  refusing  money  from  the 
Oovemment.  Tet  an  Instance  has  been 
brought  to  my  attent'on  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Baker.  In  which  a  prominent  company 
has  turned  down  a  Oovemment  subsidy. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
worlced  at  capacity  with  or  without  the 
subsidy.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Baker's  letter  and 
a  column  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
a  cohimn  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

iHLCOa  8TI8L  Co., 
Wsshfuf  ton,  D.  C.  July  9.  tfit^ 
Bon.  ALaxAmeoi  Wnxr, 
Vnifd  StaUa  SenaU, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dasa  SsHAToa:  On  June  14  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  and  endoeed  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  Lahey'B  syndicated  column  soms 
wseks  sgo  rslsUve  to  Inland  Steel  Go's  re- 
fusing to  scospt  subsldlss  for  the  production 
of  pig  Iron.  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested m  this,  becsuss  MUcor  Steel  Co.  is  s 
subsidiary  of  thU  company  and  is  located  In 
your  State. 

Tou  wUl  note  that  htland  peesed  up  1160.- 
000  per  month:  also  note  thst  ths  pig  Iron 
subsidy  program  wss  sround  $0.500.000  st 
the  time  the  program  was  to  hava  esptred 
on  June  30.  Such  flguroa  ss  this  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  beltjlng  to  pay  off  our 
national  debt  Instead  of  increasing  the  same. 
A  pram  release  by  the  Office  of  Housing 
Expediter,  dated  June  27.  1047.  ststes  that 
"Govsmment  piemlum  payments  to  pig  Iron 
producers  who  exceed  their  ahlpment  quotas 
will  be  continued  through  December  31, 
l»«7." 

Blaoerely  yours. 

MxLcoa  Smx  Co.. 
Jos  11.  BAxxa. 
District  Fireproof  Sales  Manager. 

LAHST  asTs:  ONS  sracL  rxMM  spttshs  sttbsidt 

fOa  TUSNINO  OTTT  FIO  nU>H 

(By  Bdwln  A.  Lshey) 

Loa  ANGSLcs.— The  Inland  Steel  Co.  la  a 
most  peculiar  corporstlon. 

Its  Officers.  Chairman  Edward  L.  Byersou. 
President  Wilfred  Sykes.  snd  Vice  President 
Clarence  B.  Randall,  have  such  a  stubborn 
belief  In  free  enterprise  that  they  won't  sc- 
cept a  Government  subsidy  for  making  pig 
Iron  In  their  blsst  furnaces. 

The  Oovemment,  ss  I  have  perhaps  stated 
too  often  In  thess  dlspstches.  stsrted  psying 
subsidies  test  summer  for  "shove  quota"  pro- 
duction of  critical  buUdlng  materials. 


The  reason  for  the  subsidies,  of  course,  wss 
to  encourage  production  under  price  con- 
trol. But  when  pnces  were  decontrolled  by 
President  Truman  early  last  November,  the 
Office  of  Housing  Expediter  kept  the  sub- 
sidies going.  The  Government  Is  still  pay- 
ing production  bonuses  on  merchant  pig  iron 
and  cast-Iron  soil  pipe,  on  top  of  the  price 
increases  sines  last  November. 

While  browsing  around  the  swamps  of 
Washington  recently  I  found  the  nsmes  of 
two  subsidiaries  of  United  States  Steel,  seven 
plants  of  Republic  Steel,  two  plants  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  four  plants  of  the  Interlake  Iron 
Co..  one  plant  of  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube,  a  plant  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  and 
the  names  of  a  number  of  smaller  companlea 
on  the  list  of  those  "participating"  in  the  plg- 
Iron  subsidy  program. 

Inland  Steel  wss  notable  for  Its  sbsence 
from  the  list  prepared  by  the  housing 
expediter. 

The  reason  is  found  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished annual  report  of  the  company  for 
1946.  wherein  the  officers  declare: 

"The  company  baa  elected  not  to  apply  for 
the  premium  paymenu  offered  with  respect 
to  merchant  ptg  Iron,  for  it  is  our  belief  thst 
In  the  normal  operation  of  our  buslnsss  in  a 
free  market  we  need  not  be  paid  a  subsidy  by 
the  Government. 

"This  decision  will  hsve  no  sdverm  effect 
on  the  qusntlty  of  pig  iron  which  will  be 
produced  for  the  housing  program." 

Inquiry  reveals  that  Inland  U  producing 
ao.OOO  tons  of  pig  Iron  s  month  st  Bast  Chi- 
cago for  which  it  could  claim  a  subsidy  of  $8 
s  ton  If  the  officers  were  so  Inclined.  This 
would  amount  to  $160,000  s  month. 

Ths  total  cost  of  the  plg-lron  subsidy  pro- 
gram will  be  about  t8.S00.000  when  ths  pro- 
gram expires  on  June  30,  according  to  Hous- 
ing Expediter  Prsnk  R.  Creedon.  The  csst- 
iron  soil  pipe  program,  which  expires  on  ths 
same  date,  will  coat  about  $4,000,000. 

The  Housing  Expediter  vrill  mske  public 
ths  namss  ot  ths  companlea  participating  in 
these  programs,  and  ths  total  amount  of  ths 
subsidies,  but  will  not  reveal  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Oovemment  to  any  single  com- 
pany. 

In  reply  to  s  letter  ssklng  whether  this 
decision  were  governed  by  any  law.  Acting 
Housing  Expediter  A.  H.  Zwsmer  informed 
me  that  it  was  an  administration  decision, 
and  that  spsclfic  informstlon  would  not  be 
msde  public  unlem  the  esse  hsd  s<»ne  bear- 
ing on  the  exercise  of  the  Housing  Xxpediter's 
"admlnistraUvs  discretion." 


ladiridoal  lacoaic  Tax  RedodioB  Ad 
of  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  saxANSAS 

IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  July  8,  1947 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  tax  relief.  That  re- 
lief is  long  overdue.  During  the  war 
years,  many  bills  were  enacted  into  law 
which  raised  Federal  income  taxes  to 
astronomical  heights.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported these  bills.  These  tax  Increases 
at  that  time  were  essential  and  necessary 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  nation  at  war. 
Today  the  American  taxpayer  looks  to 
this  Congress  to  remove  somfe  of  the 
burdensome  load  which  he  has  carried  so 
long. 


To  enact  a  tax-reduction  bill  at  this 
time  would  be  a  tremendous  stimulant 
to  the  business  interests  of  America. 
Private  enterprise  cannot  long  survive 
under  a  system  of  prohibitive  tax  rates. 
The  psychological  effect  on  business  and 
on  the  individual  tax-paying  citixen 
would  inspire  confidence  and  augment 
the  initiative  of  our  people. 

Tax  reduction  auid  economy  in  gov- 
ernment should  go  hand  in  hand.  This 
Congress  has  made  rapid  strides  in  elimi- 
nating governmental  waste  and  reducing 
duplications.  To  accomplish  this,  many 
thousands  on  Oovemment  pay  rolls  hava 
been  dismlFsed. 

When  H.  R.  1  was  before  the  House 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  suiHX)rted  it  at  that 
time.  When  the  President's  veto  message 
on  the  measure  was  read  to  this  body.  I 
voted  to  override  the  veto.  I  believed 
then,  and  I  believe  now.  that  it  is  essential 
to  cut  the  tax  rates.  We  have  reached  a 
situation  in  which  our  cititens  are  losinff 
hope.  Tbey  cannot  feel  that  It  ts  worth 
the  price  to  press  forward  and  Increase 
their  profits.  The  attitude  of  so  many  of 
them  is  that  it  is  needless  to  climb  the 
uppermost  rungs  of  the  ladder  as  little 
would  be  left  in  earnings  after  meetlnc 
exorbitant  taxes.  A  big  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  needed  for  the  Nation's  prosperity 
and  employment,  and  the  Nation's  bust* 
nessmen  must  be  allowed  a  net  profit 
which  will  make  it  worth  while  to  them 
to  create  this  necessary  vohune.  - 

In  this  bill  there  should  be  included 
provisions  for  universal  community- 
property-tax  law.  Tbe  States  without 
such  a  tax  law  are  at  an  obvious  disad- 
vantage, particularly  If  they  borde*-  on 
States  which  have  such  a  law  in  exist* 
ence.  We  in  Arkansas  are  acutely  aware 
of  this;  we  are  bordered  by  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Louisiana — all  of  which  have 
the  community-property-tax  taw.  All 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  entitled 
to  have  the  benefits  of  the  community- 
property-tax  law.  I  hope  that  such  a 
provision  will  be  written  into  this  liiB 
before  tt  reaches  the  President's  desk. 


In^ndual  Income  Tax  Redaction  Act 
of  1M7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  ICAXTLSITB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBEBBNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  July  S.  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  of  us  were  keenly  disappointed  and 
mystiflecl  because  President  Truman  saw 
fit  to  veto  H.  R.  1,  the  Income-tax-redtie- 
tion  proirrani  for  1947. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  best 
way  to  litlmulate  employment  is  to  en- 
courage individuals  and  business  con- 
cerns to  put  money  for  expansion  bade 
into  thedr  own  businesses.  If  this  is 
done  it  naturally  ffrflows  that  we  wffi 
have  full  employment  with  adequate 
wages  for  the  worker.  To  sustain  tblf 
statement  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look. 
back  to  the  period  after  the  last  war 


k»^U«d.     (lAtMt  Labor  Dapartaant 

wtwaan  threa 
kva  tatunoad  to 
Itraa  ««rUaa  )afea.> 


wtth  tbe 
of  tka  laal  «r  tb*  vorid.    Btaliclil 
Mlf-lnt«rait  ^HBacCte  that  w«  help 
toltafeat.   Tba  laennUy  anunclatad 


TofoalaTtA.    That   ta 

aoaaanlA.  and  Bui- 

anak   andcnea   tlut 

VtCttSB. 


The  Government,  as  I  have  pernapa  statea 
too  often  In  these  dispatches,  atarted  paylnc 
aubsldies  last  rummer  for  "above  quota"  pro« 
ducUoa  of  critical  building  materials. 


this  Congress  to  remove  somfe  of  the 
burdensome  load  which  he  has  carried  so 
long. 


wages  for  the  worker.  To  sustain  this 
statemait  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look 
back  to  the  period  after  tbe  last  war 
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1990  the  Congran  decreased  the 
'  %a  1.  much  to  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, tti  e  budget  was  balanced  in  1921. 
Then  th  »y  reduced  taxes  aiatn.  The  re- 
in 1921  was  for  1922  snd  1923. 


Then  aitother  bUi  came  along  reducing 
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1994.    Of  count.  ttMf  w«re  not 

nHff  cxurentty  Umb.  and  they 
the  taxes  by  »  ptrotnt.  appU- 
1933.    8UU  the  revenues  In- 
It  became  pouMe  to  pay  a 
union  4oll>^n  on  the  nrtlwii!  debt  as  a 
Inoreaaed  revenue  from  lower- 
_  __.  only  a  billion  dollars 
tilkaap  it  up  every  year  over 
a  perio<J  of  10  years.    That  was  not  alL 
increased,   labors  wages   Jn- 
f  armers  who  had  bacn  bankrupt 
Washington  to  thank  the  Pr«l- 
tbe  United  Sutes  for  what  ha 
had  do^e  for  the  farmen.    That  was 
trie  of  several   governors.    Tliey 

n)t  worried  about  tax  reduction, 

not  at  111:  they  were  getting  all  the  bene- 
of  *x  reduction.  The  tax  was  re- 
i«aln  in  1926  and  in  192S— four 
„__  J I  all.  Still  the  revenue  Increased. 
And  ev  Ty  year  from  1921.  of  course,  the 
budget  was  balanced  and  there  was  a 
aurplua  for  debt  reducUoo. 

In  m  7  opinUm  this  legislation  is  Jurt  a 
,JSr  la  ;e  in  wtiM  into  effect.  I  also  feel 
that  Ue  reduction  could  and  should  be 
greater  for  those  income  taxpayers  in 
the  smaller  brackets.  I  do  think  It  is  a 
steo  Ir  the  right  direction  and  if  it  is 
•nacto  i  it  will  accomplish  three  things : 
Pint.  1  tft  the  burden  on  49.000.000  indi- 
^rtdnal  taxpayers:  second,  permit  busl- 
prosper:  and.  third,  increase 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emme^t. 


WVy  Fmmbc*  a  Europeam  Traa^on  to 
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BUFFETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  when 

resources  were  poured  out  to 

before  Pearl  Harbor,  many  people 
that   foreign   policy.     Their 
were  ignored, 
the  admlnistratlo-i  follows  a 
simiM  policy,  with  even  more  ruinous 
ees  Indieated. 
and  Marshall  claim  to  be  op- 
Russian  socialism  in  Greece  and 
.  e.  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
;  to  England  and  Prance  billions  of 
purees.    This  American  wealth  is 
:1ued  in  those  countries  to  f  adUtata 
■eeten  a  relatively  peaceful  transi- 
a  Socialist  economy. 
'7   Should  America  finance  sodal- 
sl(nply  because  It  Is  approached  by 
yet  frantically  owxase  it  U  it 
about  by  physical  assault? 
eventual  terminus  on  either  road 

,  and  opprcadon  for  the  peo- 

other  words,  the  police  slate. 
^JQpeaker.  the  savings  of  the  Amerl- 
shoold  no  loofer  be  used  to 


soclallsnw- the  forerunner 
tyranny — In    Europe.     Disguising 
policy  by  the  claim  that  more  outpov 
ings  are  to  resist  Russian  socialism 
humbug,  or  worse. 

I  have  iHtmstr*  this  subject  in 
weekly  column  of  July  0.  as  foUows: 
wAaimtaTOM  ivobt 

(By  BowASB  BrrrvsTT.  Congraasmaa. 
Mtbraakt  Olatnct) 

Baeaatly  a  spaadlof ;  projaet  for  Oraaoe  i 
Turkay  [iiifti  Oongi'aaa.     Tbla  ouUay. 
elarad  Mr.  Truman,  was  lataadad  to  a( 
alvaly  oppoaa  ih.9  apraad  of  eommunlam. 
nrst  Uutallmant  aoacunU  to  #400.000.000. 

Soma  sksptloa  dacliaa  the  Oraak-TUrko 
•cheme  U  simply  glcbal  WPA  boondofgU 
craatad  to  prolong  loAaUooary  apandmg 
Aaarlca — because  tta  Prastdaat  wants  ' 
war  boom  to  last  until  tha  1948 
held. 

Aaothar  obaarver  ciedaraa  that  cy 
oats  ta  Bufupa  are  not  to  resist  conmi 
at  all.    He  says  our  blUlons  are  actually 
OKd  "to  sweeten  anil  subsldtaa  tha  da. 
ow  of  Europe  from  the  fr««  antarprlsa 
tem  to  acelallsm.  and  that  sodallsm  and  ~ 
muntsm  are  the  sane  thing.**    Is  this 
Let's  lock  at  the  facts. 

For   the   facts  on  commtmlam.   tha 
gieaalonal   document.   ''Oommtmlsm   tn 
Uon."  sboxild  be  autlMrltaUve.     Ita 
aentences  read  aa  foUoara: 

Wiaii  the  Bolshevtts  aetaed  power  on 
^mHam  7.  1917.  thet  took  over  plants 
tnduatrtea  aa  tha  flnt  step  In  the  establl 
maat  at  the  baata  of  fodallsm  or  commvmt 
Throughout  1918  at.  Increasing  number^ 
Induatrtoa  and  activities  were  natloni" 
Including  banking  and  foralgB  trade. 

Since  VJ-day  w«  btive  loaned  both  Xn| 
and  Prmnce  aome  billons  at  doUara. 
ti^  tikis  sama  parted  In  Franea  i 
owned  Bank  of  Franea  and  kea 
Inatltutkma.  the  caa.i  flelda.  tba  alactrte 
gaa  compantaa.  and  .>4  large  bisuranee 
p«ntaa    have    aU    bean    aoclaUaed. 
French  Indusuiaa  hsva  been  partially 
iMd.  tha  Library  ot  Oongreaa  raporta  to 

In  England  since  VJ-day,  the  prli 
owned  Bank  of  BngUtnd.  etvU  air  sarrtee. 
coaU  Industry.  talacanununAoaUona.  aU  e 
port.  Including  raUniada  and  tmeklng  (i 
Uvs  January  IMS),  bulk  cotton  purct 
ate.,  have  been  aoc-allaad.  And  so  part, 
jour  tax  doUan  and  war-bond  pt 
handed  to  foralgB  pollUctans  to 
their  countrlea— whOa  anothar  part  , 
other  lands  for  an  alleged  attempt  to 
aoclallsm.  And  at  home  this  export  of 
wealth  causea  InlLitlon — which  plows 
ground  for  soclallam  In  America.  It's  a 
katua  of  lah,  frtaad.  any  way  yen 


Tkis  Caitey  Sm  Nee4s  Ike  Railraa« 
Its  Basiness 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINl 


nt  m  Hoosi  or  rbprb8b<tai 
Wednesdajf.  JtUg  $.  1947 

Mr.  BULWINKLB.    Mr.  Speaker, 
der  leave  grante<i  to  me  to  extend 
remarks  in  the  Racoas,  Z  Induda 
article  This  Aftei-noon  appearing  tn 
Binningham  Post.  July  7.  1M7.  by 
Temple  Graves.    This  also 
34  other  southern  newspapers. 

This  article  deals  with  S.  110  and : 
331.  known  as  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle 
This  article  is  worth  reading.   Itfc 


tooar 

;>le  Oravaa) 

It  of  the  land 

igpan 
industry, 
at 


country."  well  says 

"are  under  Oovam- 

seek  to  avoid  acme 

ktluust  laws  In  work- 

It  la  not  an  unraa- 

to  aspect  poUtlclana 
^whlch  It  la  ao  easy  to 
4a.   Tbara  was 

le  rallroRds  was  brava 
the  roads  In  trouble. 
ling  la  avarywhera. 
itabllahed  and  in- 

|oxir  Amarlean  people 

altered  thlJigs  with 

\,  la  the  huge  majorl- 

Re<^-Bulwlnkle  bill 

i antitrust  lawa  oo  tha 

li  .:  has  natural  mo- 

^c-g  elated  by  tiia  Intar- 

ilvlan. 

too  big  to  be  Just 

▼Ota  waa  an  exprea- 

tn^e  which  tells  ottr 

re  too  Important  and 

be  left  alone  or  to  be 

ictlvelj. 

bill  la  no  InrenUoa 

la  tba  propoaal  of  tha 

ComwlMlon     Itaclf, 

il  year*  now. 

the  New  York  Tlmea, 

legislation  In  recent 

inaportatlon  on  which 

near  unanimity." 
Ill  waa  opposed  by  the 
rhlch  sarma  to  be  tin- 
lUngulah  between  tha 
[a  private  Industry  on 
I  the  other,  an  Industry 
siich   eompleta   rcgu- 
ige  Ita  ratea  cr  farea 
the  Oovemment;  can- 
the  aovemment  haa 
rloe  aaked  Is  tba  proper 
go  out  of  faualneaa  by 
raUva  mllaaga  without 
rm^sslon. 
lenfa  poalUon  aaemi 
are  entlUed  to  an}oy 
of  private  enterprlaa 
itagea." 
lans  who  are  ao  heO- 
subject  to  both  a 
and  the  antitrust  lawa 
proposed    legialatton 
jregrdaUon   of   another 
electric  utility  Indus - 
lenta  to  the  Federal 
Id  do  away  with  much 
In  that  indtiatry.  y«t 
leard. 
outcrlea  eventually  la 
I  deeply  perstiaded  that 
clally  trtllttles,  must 
lequate  regulation,  and 
advice  which  haa  lad 
ftheaa  amandments  Jxist 
jverlng  the  public  favor 

pen  that  there  Is  ao  Wt- 

stnst   reliertng  alectrle 

and  so  much  against 

aa  antitrust  law  Ila- 

addttlon  to  regxilatlon? 

,  to  abolish  the  Xntcr- 

ilssion  which  ragulatas 

to  aboUah  regula- 

rlc  utUlUaa.     It  la  pro- 

rallroada  be  stibjact  to 

than  doohla,  ooa  oon- 

Dntradictory  two. 
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Nothing  In  sight  says  that  the  Nation's 
basic  carrier  Isn't  going  to  go  on  being  basic. 
America's  railroads  face  many  changes,  much 
new  competition,  and  probably  even  more 
regulating — but  this  country  still  needs  them 
in  Its  bualness.  The  biasing  pen  still  writes 
industry's  autograph  and  the  moat  continued 
story  of  paaaanger  travel.  What  the  rail- 
roads meant  and  did  In  thr  laat  war  meas- 
ures what  they  would  mean  and  do  in  an- 
other. It  measures,  too.  their  peacetime 
worth.  Before  the  war,  they  were  in  trouble 
financially.  They  may  be  coming  to  trouble 
again.  That  la  a  matter  of  concern  to  every- 
one. The  d<iy  has  paaaad  when  a  Vanderbllt 
can  say  for  the  railroads,  "The  public  be 
damned,"  but  the  day  has  pasaad.  too,  V(hen 
we  tha  people  can  say.  "the  railroads  be 
damned." 

It  la  aa  aUly  to  make  It  out  that  railroads 
are  vUlalna  of  our  American  piece  aa  to  say 
they  are  whiter  than  snow.  If  the  demagogs 
and  special  pleaders  would  stand  aside  and 
let  a  practical  point  of  view  prevail  we  could 
go  about  the  vital  business  of  seeing  that  our 
railroad  system  Is  preserved  now  as  the  ever 
more  perfect  Instrument  of  our  national 
economy  It  needa  to  be. 

And  the  practical  poUit  of  view  U  (1)  that 
the  American  railroad  system  Is  a  natural 
monopoly  In  ao  many  indispensable  respects 
that  lawa  against  monopoly  cannot  possibly 
apply  satisfactorily  to  It  and  (2)  that  since 
It  does  indeed  have  a  monopoly  nature,  pub- 
lic regulation  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  never  flag  In  science,  cour- 
age, or  keeping  up  to  date. 

There  are  enough  flourishing.  unregtUated, 
unnatural  monopolies  In  this  country  to  be 
opposed  without  picking  on  a  crippled  natu- 
ral one  already  subject  to  regulation. 


The  Hunf  arian  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  Kissotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  have  printed  a  memo- 
randum of  the  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration to  the  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
cerning the  recent  developments  in  the 
unfortunate  country  of  Hungary. 

No  nation  has  enjoyed  a  more  glorious 
or  more  tragic  history  than  has  the  Hun- 
garUui  nation.  Western  Christian  civil- 
itation  will  ever  be  the  debtor  of  the 
Hungarians,  for  it  was  in  Hungary  and 
at  the  capital  city  of  Budapest  that  an 
earlier  invasion  of  the  west  by  a  power 
of  the  east  was  stopped  when  the  pene- 
tration of  Islam  was  halted  at  that  great 
city. 

It  was  also  in  Hungary  that  the  east- 
ward thrust  of  bolshevism  was  halted 
after  World  War  I,  when  the  Hungarian 
people  overthrew  the  cruel  dictatorship 
of  B61a  Kun  and  established  a  represent- 
ative government. 

After  being  freed  from  the  Nazi  yoke, 
they  were  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
truly  democratic  government  of  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  and  small  landhold- 
ers, when  once  again  their  efforts  were 
halted  by  a  superior  force  of  a  hostile 
government. 

I  am  sure  that  this  domination  and 
repreasion  of  a  free  people  is  doomed  to 


failure.  Just  as  were  those  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  of  Bela  Kun,  and  of  Hitler.  I 
believe  that  the  fire  of  democracy  and 
the  love  of  homeland  still  bums  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  true  Hungarian 
patriots. 

It  is  unjust  for  us  or  for  the  other 
free  nations  to  hold  the  Hungarian 
people  responsible  for  the  acts  of  an  alien 
dictatorship  which  has  Imposed  Its  rule 
by  force,  and  which  does  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  Hungarian  people  any 
more  than  did  Hitler  and  his  cohorts 
when  they  dominated  this  unfortunate 
land. 

I  also  desire  to  have  Included  herein, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  an 
article  from  the  June  30  Issue  of  Time 
magazine,  which  lends  credence  to  my 
theory. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ICSMORANDUM    or   THX    AMEUCAN    HtTNCAKXAN 

Pederation   to   the   Skcretart   or   Stats 

CONCXtNINO    THX    HtmCAKIAN    FXOBLXIC 

Soviet  Russia's  continued  aggression  In 
Hungary  culminated  on  May  30.  1947.  with 
the  seizure  of  power  In  Budapest  and  the 
definite  subjugation  of  all  Hungary  to  Com- 
munist hegemony. 

This  act  of  Russian  totalitarian  aggression 
was  denotmced  by  President  Trtiman  as  an 
outrage  and  by  Senator  ARTH^ra  H.  Vanden- 
BxsG  as  an  apparent  treacheroiu  conquest. 

Pot  the  second  time  in  one  decade  tha 
Hungarian  people  have  been  beaten  into  sub- 
mission by  a  ruthless,  overwhelmingly  strong 
neighbor  whose  totalitarian  domination  they 
tried  in  vain  to  resist.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  Munich  Pact,  southeastern  Europe,  In- 
cluding Hungary,  was  flrst  handed  crer  to 
the  evU  rule  of  Hitler  from  whose  brutal 
clutch  no  country  could  extricate  Itself  until 
the  Nazi  power  was  crtished.  Today  as  a 
result  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  pacts  the 
same  process  Is  being  repeated  in  that  area. 
When  the  first  tragedy  took  place  In  Hun- 
gary, on  January  7.  1941,  after  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  sign  the  Axis  Pact,  we  publicly 
declared  that: 

"It  Is  our  conviction  that  by  the  signing 
of  this  pact  the  Hungarian  Government  lost 
its  power  3f  Independent  action,  that  the 
people  of  Hungary  are  no  longer  free  to  ex- 
press their  will  and  that  this  pact  Is  a  direct 
threat  to  the  ancient  Independence  of  Him- 
gary.  the  country  of  ovur  origin." 

We  also  stated  that  "we  considered  It  our 
duty  to  convey  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
the  silenced  people  of  Hungary." 

Now.  under  similar  circumstances  we  again 
declare,  that  as  Americans  of  Hngarlan  de- 
scent, united  In  the  American  Hungarian 
Pederation.  we  wUl  voice  the  true  feelings  of 
the  silenced  Hungarian  people,  we  will  keep 
alive  the  vital  Interests  of  otir  land  of  origin 
which  are:  Independence,  national  tmlty, 
and  true  democracy. 

In  carrying  out  this  freely  assumed  obli- 
gation, we  wish  to  serve  faithfully  the  baalc 
American  Ideals  and  principles  of  equal  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  for  all,  aa  set  forth  In  Prea- 
Ident  Roosevelt's  declaration  on  the  four 
freedoms  and  In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We 
will  also  continue  to  refuse  collaboration 
with  all  totalitarian  Ideologies,  whether 
labeled  National  Socialist  or  CommunUt. 
We  flrmly  upheld  this  point  of  view  during 
the  last  war  and  we  shall  not  deviate  from  it. 
Hungary's  thousand-year-old  western  and 
Christian  civilization  cannot  be  subjected  to 
Commimist  explolUtlon  without  serious 
harm  to  American  interests.  ThU  brutal 
violation  by  Soviet  Russia  of  its  Internation- 
al commltmenta.  Including  the  peace  treaty 
with  Htmgary,  will  have  a  laatlng  effect  on 
future  world  peace  and  certainly  means 
mtich  more  than  careleaa  c<»tempt  on  Rua- 
ala's  part  fOT  her  western  allies.  Hungary's 
production    and    entire    economy    will    ba 


drained  from  now  on  tn  ordtf  to  aaalat  l» 
building  up  the  war  potential  of  the  Soviet 
wOTld  revoltitlon.  In  all  walks  of  interna- 
tional life,  the  voice  of  puppet  Hungary  will 
support  Soviet  imperialism  aimed  at  the 
domination  of  all  remaining  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Hungarian-language  propaganda  will 
spread  Communist  falsehoods  and  provoca- 
tions. Communist-trained  Hungarian  agents 
will  collabotate  In  wrecking  democratic  world 
order  and  In  sabotaging  reconstruction.  Tha 
flower  of  tlie  Hungarian  Nation,  lU  youth. 
will  be  forcod  Into  the  Red  army  to  aerva  •■ 
cannon  fodder,  or  Into  labor  campa  to  alava 
for  the  avU  aima  of  a  would-be  world  con- 
queror. And  v;hcn  finally,  the  inevitable 
hour  of  re<:konlng  arrives,  ofllclal  Hungary 
will  sund  iigatn  on  th.^  wrong  side. 

Must  the  Hxmgarlan  people  generally  ba 
blamed  again  for  all  these  crimes?  Must  they 
aa  a  nation  again  be  treated  contemptuously 
and  given  undeservedly  the  rawest  of  aU 
deals,  as  ban  been  the  case  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  at  the  recent  peace  con- 
ference? We  wish  to  raise  the  question  now. 
Did  the  Hungarian  people  choose  to  join  tha 
Soviet  system,  or  have  they  been  forced  to  do 
ao  agamst  their  vrUl? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given 
now. 

We  wlah  to  restate  the  undeniable  fact 
that  Hungary  has  wholeheartedly  compUed 
with  the  onerous  terms  of  the  Armistice 
Treaty  and  that  she  has  faithfully  carried  out 
the  conditions  of  the  YalU  Agreement  which 
entitle  her  to  asalstance  In  restoring  her  na- 
tional Indnpendence.  her  democratic  Inatl- 
tutions,  and  her  wrecked  economy.  In  aplta 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Russian  occupation  force 
and  of  the  foreseen  cruel  reprisals,  the  Hxm- 
garlan people  voted  overwhelmingly  at  the 
November  1945  elections  for  true  democracy 
and  for  continued  adherence  to  their  weat- 
em  Ideals.  They  also  have  achieved  remark- 
able recovery  In  spite  of  the  wholesale  loot- 
ing. Infiltration,  and  moral  degradation  In- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  Soviets.  They  have 
accompllsfced.  within  a  very  short  time,  fun- 
damental democratic  reforms  and  have  com- 
pleted the  distribution  of  land  to  the  land- 
leas.  If  left  alone,  the  Htmgarlan  people 
certainly  would  contribute,  aa  a  peaeeftil 
and  democratic  member  at  the  famUy  of 
peace-loving  nations.  In  view  of  these  tm- 
denlable  fact*,  our  attitude  toward  the  prae- 
ent  unbearable  oppression  of  the  Hungarian 
people  Is  that: 

(a)  The  so-called  government  of  Hungary 
la  not  a  free  agent.  It  la  not  representative 
of  the  Hungarian  people  and  we  do  not  ac- 
cept It  as  the  legal  government  of  Hungary. 
It  Is  an  icstrument  of  Soviet  policy  Imposed 
upon  the  Hungarian  people  against  their  ex- 
pressed will  and  completely  against  their 
interests. 

(b)  The;  Hungarian  people  have  no  respon- 
sibility wliataoever  to  bear  for  the  selsura  of 
power  by  the  present  Soviet  puppet  regime, 
nor  for  Its  acts,  and  Its  future  conduct  at 
Hungarian  affairs.  Prom  May  80,  1947.  on. 
all  respoDslbUlty  rests  exclusively  with  tha 
Soviet  0<rvertunent  which,  by  infiltration. 
terrorism,  and  corruption,  has  destroyed  tha 
Independence  of  Htingary. 

In  view  of  these  basic  facts,  we  believe  It 
Is  the  duty  of  our  Oovemment  to  make  clear 
to  the  world  that  It  absolves  the  Hungarian 
people  from  responaibUlty  for  the  acta  of 
the  lllegtil  and  ustirping  regime  now  In- 
stalled In  Hungary. 

Further,  we  ask  our  Oovemment  to  with- 
hold forniAl  diplomatic  recognition  from  this 
totalltarliui  regime. 

We  xirge  that  Immediate  action  be  ^akan 
by  our  State  Department  to  Implement  Ita 
propoaal  that  a  three-power  oommlaalon  ex- 
amine this  aituatlon  as  a  mattar  of  great 
urgency. 

Should  any  delay  occtir  for  any  causa  In 
the  formation  of  thla  commlaalon,  we  urga 
ttiat  our  Oovemment  Immadlatdy  raCar  the 
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about  by  physical  assault? 

erentual  terminus  on  either  road 

_  and  oppression  for  the  peo- 

_  other  words,  the  police  state. 

Speaker,  the  saTlnis  of  the  Amerl- 
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Blrmlnsham  Posu  JUQr  7,  vm,  oy 
Temple  Qraves.    This  also 
M  other  southern  newspapers. 

This  article  deals  with  &  110  and : 
331.  k^own  as  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle 
This  article  is  worth  reading.   It  fc 
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small  businessmen,  and  small  landhold- 
ers, when  once  again  their  efforts  were 
halted  by  a  superior  force  of  a  hostile 
government. 

I  am  sure  that  this  domination  and 
repression  of  a  free  people  is  doomed  to 


al  commltmenta.  Including  the  peace  treaty 
with  Himgary.  wUl  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
future  world  peace  and  certainly  means 
much  more  than  careleae  contempt  on  Ru»- 
ala's  part  tor  her  western  aUies.  Hungary"! 
production    and    entire    economy    wlU    ba 


proposal  that  a  three-power  commlaalon  ex- 
amine this  situation  as  a  matter  at  great 
urgency. 

Should  any  delay  occur  for  any  causa  ta 
the  formation  of  this  commlaskn,  we  urge 
that  our  Ooremment  Immedlatdy  refer  ths 
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mean  when  an  orator  says 
I  of  Irtanoe  the  etvU  1U>- 
ara  suppr< 

Low 

a  south  ■i«i«a»«a«  to*"*  **- 

paprtk»  . 

•tmlst  supptsaUM  bacaoM  a 
Lofwcabtod 
„   kusty   wtnd.   iwerplng   up    frr*m    the 
Banat   plain   acroas   the   Tugoalav   fPOTtJer. 
to  heighten  the  narrova  MnsMn  to 
iro.    It  tnappad   at  tha  ahawla  and 
abrcidered  Uluusaa  of  the   peaaanta.   wnt 
and  poltttaal  haodbUls  scwrry- 
^knmd  the  ha«s  aqoara  In  dooda  of 
riy  the  crowd  gathered  around  the 
three-atortad.     brown -atone 
,  _,  VM  «..  jar  of  tha  aquare.    From  wln- 

^  IM  load  apealais  mooo«»cMMly  blared 

oat  U  a  anaouneemant:  'At  S  o'elack  a  maat- 
a^  a«  tha  noadom  Party.' 

a  laailila  frypafl  tabla.  la  an  unawapt. 
must]  cafa.  I  sat  dJacoMtof  thaaaaeting  with 
Um  tl  irea  anU-Oo«HMMrtia  mam^mn  at  Par- 
it  who  were  sebeduled  to  speak  that 
One  of  them.  tall,  hawk-noaed 
.>»M.  Nagy.  former  Itlnlster  of  interlar  m 
tha  lArolyl  govarnment  after  World  War  X 
(aokn  to  exiled  Premier  Pwane  ttegy ).  said : 
•a  tmf  daya  ago  whan  (DeaaO)  Solyok.  head 
of  our  party,  said  la  Parliament  there  waa 
no  f*  ladom  of  speaeh  m  Hungary  today,  tha 
Ooouranlau  callad   blm   a  liar.     Mow  weOl 
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hundred  paopla— paaaaata. 
townapaopie  Jammert  the  hotal's 
audtt^lum  to  capadtf .  On  tha  ataga^  tha 
table  waa  aovarad  with  tha  grasB. 
whlt4  and  red  of  the  Hunganaa  naUonal 
picked  out  In  wlid  flowara.  Bvary- 
loofced  peaceful  enough.  But  tha  local 
aaerv^ary  of  the  Praedon  Party  waa  worried. 
took  me  mto  the  bos  overlooking  tha 
auditorium  he  said :  'Tsatarday  the  Oomwsi^ 
aista  lent  down  a  truckload  of  aglUtocs  ' 
Buda  Mat  to  organiae  thln^  for  this  n 
lag.'  He  polated  out  a  group  of  160 
buacMd  togathar.  halfway  down  tha  aide 
alale.    They  looked  tough  aU  right. 

"WaTe    aakad    the    pottea    to    matatala 

ha  aald.  "but  they  say  theyOI  only 

latsr^ns  If  there  Is  trouble.    And  If  we  or- 

tha  guards,   they   would  accuse  ua 

_      J  Fascist  methods.    The  guards  ars 

a  poi  ttlcal  luxury  that  only  tha  0,imiiiiinlila 
tmA  9n  Maa  parttea  eaa  afford.' 

•^  haw  tha  three  U.  P  s  walked  on  to  tha 
stags,  thay  got  a  rooalng  welcome.     But  as 
stepped   up   to  the   microphone   aad 
to  stiaafc^.  hts  ilist  words  were  drowned 
9f  ahoota   from   leather-lunged   Com- 
mun  ata:  Xoiv  live  Stalin:  kmg  lira  RakoaL' 

•Ii  unedlatdy  came  the  erowd's 
^dal^    live    the   Hungarlaa   Bepubllc. 
Vtw  iraedooi.- 

-Uoniffled.  Nagy  began  sgaln:  1 
%o  tl  a  Oommuntsts  wtw  came  here  to  break 
op  ihts  meeting.  •  •  •  "  He  wasan- 
swwrid  wtth  a  shower  of  eggs  from  the  Oowh 
mimats 
"11  taksa  a  good  mmn  to  find  the  mot  jnsta 
moment  like  that,  but  Hagy  was  up  to 
Is  cracked:  1  am  pleaaed  to  eee  that 
the  >ommualBts  find  the  food  sttoatlask  la 
Bun  [ary  good  enough  to  use  freah  eggs  tor 
poUikeal  seUvmaa.' 

"f  oddanly  tha  pahnc-address  system  want 
deae .  tha  llghta  want  out.  Tht  mala  powar 
swtt  :h  for  tha  dlatrtet  had  been  pulled.  And 
that  seemed  to  be  a  prearranged  signal.  XAa 
a  w^-tralaad  fOotbaU  fonaatkm.  the  Oom- 

toward  tha  stiuaki^ 
sgyeaQl)a««kr 


(Wvkars  unltct).    It  had  tha 
•We  want  a  touchduwa." 

"Out  caoia  blackjacks  and  brass  knt 
Two  Freedom  Party  men  went  down 
the  ooBlanght.    A  roar  went  up   from 
crowd:  to  a  mooMnt  htindrcds  of  people  ■ 
bearing  down  on  tlie  CommunlsU  ' 
tug  chairs  over  thetr  heads.    Ona  man 
eraahing  through   'Jta  glasa  to  the  gr< 
two  floors  below.     Pury  firmed  up.  then 
out  like  a  flash  of  pjwder.     A  couple  of  ' 
^»«ii«iti—  lay  OB  tha  floor. 

"But  the  CcnsBunlsta  were  farced 
the  hall.    A  cheer  went  np  from  the 
tha   unbroken   chi.lrs   were   put   back 
place.    Tha  msatlaj  would  go  on. 

"TOf   CAHT   WIW 

-Ths  Freedom  Pirty  secretary  came 
tag  Into  my  box.     His  eye  waa  «»t^ 
Bkouth   WM  bleeding,   but  ha 
umphantly.  "We've  taught  tha a 

we've  won.' 

"But  ha  spoke  tro  soon.    Ths  Oommt 

were  back,  and  with  them  the  gray-unlfr 
police,  rtflee  at  tha  ready.  One 
Party  man  who  st'empted  to  defend  ht 
from  a  renewed  attack  by  s  Wackjack-- 
tag  Communist  wiis  promptly  arrested. 

••Onto  the  plstform  stepped  a  fat 
of  police:   'In  the  IntercaU  of  public 
this  meeting  is  dosed.* 

"While  the  ln)\ued  were  betag 
the  police  calmly   proceeded   to 
dlstttrbcra  of  peace  pointed  oat  to  tl 
the  Oommuntets. 

•wrhen  Hagy  sad  two  other 
peared  In  the  wtadow  of  the  hotel 
Ing  the  square,  a  tremendous  cheer 
from    the    crowd    that    had    gathered 
But  this  was  a  sh<wt-llved  victory,  too. 
police  colonel  apcke  agata.  1  warn  y< 
you  appear  anywhere  ta  pubUc.  ni 
you  for  attempting  to  Incite  a  riot." 

"Soon  a  hundre<l  police  were  in  the 
dispersing   the   crowd   of   8.0C0.    They 
drove  a  wedge  down  the  center,  then  "^ 
halvea  toto  quarters,  until  each  grc 
small  enough  to  deal  with  indlvldui 

"PlnaUy  someoiie  sakl.  'No  free 
but  a  leason  in  uctlcs.' " 
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airs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cordance  with  the  permission  give 
I  am  Inserting  an  editorial  froi 
Washington  Post  of  July  1  entitled ' 
Conspiracy-  and  another  article 
the  same  issue  entitled  "Ttut  Pollt' 
Choice."  Both  of  these  artic" 
timely  discussions  of  the  present 
situation.    They  follow: 

PrasMent  Truman^  Independi 
^aaeh.  unlike  Mr.  Bevta's.  was  nksely 
lalMI  %o  aweourage  all  ■urope  out«Ula 
to  angaga  ta  what  H.  O.  Wdls  wc 
called  the  graat  open  eonaplraey 
BUTope.  "nM  tavttatlooa  are  now 
Biay  be  that  dalegataa  win  be  foi' 
beytmd  the  Iron  eurtala.  though 
eovttca  wUl  doubtleaa  strain  avary 
kaap  the  wmtog  Polaa  and  Cheefaa  ai 
hardening  brwaqwanaaa  of  the  i 
oB«  wonder  whether  the  HKVD  (^ 
alwaya  been  taanlatlonlBt)  hasn't 
iga  of  affatrs.  Thia.  wa  Imagloa, 
attwattoa  wm  look  to  tha  sat 
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len  over  the  denoue- 

rn  Europe  needs  esst- 

Buropc  needs  wei>tem 

[of  membership  In  tha 

anoert   eastern   Buropa 

Ively  tied  to  the  Im- 

|«oonamy.     That  would 

aa  weU  aa  weatem 

itally    would   eaU    for 

n  Burope  than 

[needed,    ^or  both  rea- 

ras  wise  to  bespeak  tha 

^mutual  aid  aaacdaUon 

commit  Ruaala  to  tha 

slop  a  common  plan  for 

Ion  Is  ths  finest  tributa 

lan  doctrine  and  to  Ita 

Mr.  Tnnnan  was 

the  United  Nations. 

Ir~  Oromyko'e  denuncla- 

Greece  as  •'unilateral," 

If  lv«n  the  subject  a  mo» 

By    would    have   realtoed 

fer  to  a  plea  for  help 

kteral.    It  was  predaely 

^Kcts  that  tha  Baaalana 

lluded  over  tha  head  of 

During  the  last  3  yeara 

aent    has    signed    thraa 

sd.  wtth  Caechoalovakla. 

-pledging  the  asslstanoa 

loans,  arnas,  and  mUl- 

tors. 

erred,  aa  we  said  at  tha 
Ing  from  eoBUBonlcattog 
ae  United  NittOBa  at  tha 
It  It  to  Congreas.    But 
ar  In  procedure,  or,  bat- 
se  had  referred  the  har- 
rks  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  request  would  have 
as  the  Ethrldge  report 
\%X  Russia's  satellites  for 
91  the  border  warfare  In 
win  be  talked  to  death, 
der  Oadogan  la  ao  dU- 
procrast  I  nation  on  this 
[on  Thiuaday  ha  warned 
action  on  the  baals  of 
would  be  equivalent  to 
and  that  the  dale- 
pack  up  and  go  home, 
knew  that  their  request 
treated,  otherwise   they 
for  help  to  the  United 
[wor!d.  as  a  result  of  tha 
,  shsrea  that  knowledge, 
tie  President's  wisdom  la 
I  Greece  and  Turkey  la  tha 
lom  ta  keeping  the  mu- 
lt of  the  United  Nations 
Aon  for  Xurope  sitting  In 
that  this  was  Mr.  Molo- 
Esperlence  has  shown 
fttlons  la  being  usedu«  • 
tnvings  of  mankind  for 
Ity  serosa  national  froa- 
ras  awaltittg  tha  MarshaU 
but  the  BritUh  and  tha 
[that  have  become  urgent, 
lerlng   embrace.     At  Oe- 
the  Russians  engaged  to 
ictlonal  agencies  left  for 
They  had  seen  the 
on  decisions  l>y   a  two- 
Ito  provide   s  BUvlc  veto 
tow  help  the  British  and 
-that  Is  to  say.  ta  corn- 
company,  with  other 
And  not  for  the  pur* 
gainst  Russia — for  any 
kept  open — but  fOr  ad^ 
and  ths  praaarvatton 
!  oar  common  civUlaatton. 
proved  tha  stata- 
lU  faladiotory  by  fonnar 
Acheson  that  SoTlat 
IcaUy  opposed  to  the  naw 
stional  accord  and  reeov- 
to  tha  United  lUtkaw 
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which  Is  eating  It  away.  We  must  now  prove 
to  all  our  actions  that  we  Intend  to  meet 
negation  with  affirmation,  and  so  raobUlae 
our  resources  that  the  slump  for  which  the 
Ifuscovltes  seem  to  be  waiting,  ao  as  to 
pick  up  ail  Europe  at  what  would  then  be 
a  fire  sale,  wUl  never  happen.  It  Is  a  very 
sober  undertaking  upon  which  the  Russians 
have  compelled  us  to  embark,  and  President 
Truman,  ta  his  backing  of  the  Marshall  ini- 
tiative and  his  emphasis  on  nonexcluslve- 
naaa,  struck  exactly  the  right  note.  We  must 
try  to  match  ottr  quest  for  toterdepend- 
ence  with  Russia's  quest  for  tadependence 
and  domtaatlon.  Our  success  In  achieving 
It  will  eventually  wear  down  Rus?1an  insula- 
tion, and  persuade  the  Russians  that  hermit 
states  are  unprofitable  and  Intolerable  to 
this  shrunken  and  atomic  world. 


POUTBTOaO'S   CBOICS 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  AIsop) 

Intelligence  reports,  so  detailed  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  disregarded,  have  reached 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  an  totema- 
tiozud  brigade,  under  Comintern  auspices, 
Is  being  organlwd  to  fight  in  Greece.  Ob- 
servers here  recognize  the  preponderant 
long-term  importance  of  the  European  re- 
ception of  the  Marshall  plan.  But  they  be- 
lieve that  for  the  short  term  the  northern 
Greek  border  area  Is  easily  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  explosive  friction  potot  to  the  world 
today. 

In  Greece,  the  Soviets  are  faced  with  the 
same  hard  choice,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  as 
confronted  them  ta  northern  Iran  last 
autumn.  In  view  of  the  immense  risks  of 
any  other  course,  the  poUtburo  strategists 
can  decide  to  cut  losses  and  pull  out,  as 
they  did  in  Iran.  Or  they  can  totenslfy  the 
effort  to  captm^  Greece,  using  the  now  form- 
tog  international  brigade  as  thetr  chief  In- 
strument.  It  would  tie  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  gravity  of  the  consequences  If  the  pollt- 
buro  makes  the  second  choice. 

The  key  figure  In  the  organlxatlon  of  the 
totematlonal  brigade  Is  the  Greek  Commu- 
nist and  guerilla  leader,  Nicholas  Zachart- 
ades.  Zacharlades  went  to  Moscow  to  the 
twenties,  and  there  took  the  long  hard 
Comintern  schooling  until  1985,  when  he 
returned  to  Greece.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
he  knew  and  became  friendly  vi^th  such 
other  Comtotem  graduates  as  Prance's 
Jacques  Ducloa.  Italy's  Palmira  TogUattl, 
and  Yugoalavla'a  Josef  Broz,  now  Marshal 
Tito.  These  old  school  friendships  are  now 
standing  Zacharlades  to  good  stead. 

AcoortUng  to  reports.  Duclos  is  sponsoring 
the  clandestine  tralntag  of  the  International 
brigade  which  includes  a  sprlnKlIng  of  vet- 
araaa  of  the  old  taternaaonal  brigade  which 
foMht  to  Spain-  Training  is  bemg  carried 
fxa  to  the  south  of  France— largely  to  the 
recreational  centers  of  the  Communist-run 
general  confederation  of  labor.  When  pre- 
liminary traintog  U  completed,  old  school 
friend  Ducloa  hands  over  to  old  school  friend 
TogUattl.  In  small  batches  the  men  are 
shipped  to  northern  Italy,  usually  Genoa, 
where  Togliatti's  organization  takes  over. 
They  are  quietly  conducted  across  northern 
Italy  to  tha  Adriatic,  where  they  are  shipped 
to  Tugoslav  ports.  Then  it  Is  the  turn  of  old 
school  friend  Tito,  who  has  at  his  disposal 
ample  faculties  for  completing  the  men's 
tratatag.  A  portion  of  the  brigsde  Is  known 
to  have  arrived  ta  TugoalavU.  but  none  of 
them  has  yet  croaaed  the  Greek  frontier. 
That  is  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  tha 
poUtburo. 

The  treod  of  the  poUtburo's  thinking  was 
perhaps  reflected  In  a  reoent  Coaununlst 
strategy  meeting  held  ta  Strasbourg.  France, 
after  Secretary  Marahall  made  hU  historic 
propoaal.  Zacharladea,  who  croasaa  borders 
without  difficulty,  waa  secretly  present  at  this 
meating.  Howavar.  ha  allowed  an  aide. 
Hxtyrogannis.  to  speak  for  him.    Pocfiro- 
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gennla  annouaead  that  tt  might  ha 

to  establish  a  "free  Greek  Government"  In  a 
"free  Macedonia"  to  counter  the  reactionary 
government  In  Athens.  This  pronouncement 
of  an  obacura  Greek  Communist  la  regarded 
to  Washington  with  the  utmost  gravity.  If 
carried  through.  It  wiU  mean  that  Gov. 
Dwlght  Grlswold,  the  chief  of  the  American 
mission  to  Greece,  will  face  on  his  arrival, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  an  all-out  civil  war, 
backed  more  or  leas  openly  by  the  Soviets, 
through  the  employment  of  the  Oomtotem- 
organlzed  International  brigade. 

Saehariades  la  believed  to  have  sponsored 
the  formstlon  at  the  brigade  simply  becatiae 
there  have  recently  been  tocreaslng  signs 
of  disaffectloa  and  loss  of  morale  in  the 
guerriUa  ranks.  The  brigade  would  bs  de- 
signed to  provide  the  necessary  stiffen  tog 
and  leadership.  If  the  poUtburo  decides  to 
the  Old  to  take  the  desperate  gamble  of 
throwing  the  brigade  toto  acUon,  the  United 
States  will  then  be  faced  with  a  crucial  de- 
cision. Either  this  country  can  rely  on  the 
toeffectlve  Greek  Army  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican political  tovestment  la  Greece,  or  the 
United  SUtes  can  Itself  take  whatever  meas- 
ures may  be  necessary  to  protect  that  In- 
veatment.  That  might  well  mean  the 
sending  of  American  troops  to  Greece.  And 
it  la  all  too  easy  to  see  where  aneh  a  atap 
might  lead. 

Yet  oranpetent  obeervers  here  are  fairly 
hopeful  that  this  terrible  choice  may  stUl 
be  avoided.  They  lend  the  utmost  signif- 
icance to  the  Soviet  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  United  Nations  Balkan  Com- 
mission. Bxoept  for  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
members,  this  commission  unanimously 
recommended  that  a  United  Nations  border 
commission  be  established  to  guarantee  the 
Greek  frontiers.  If  the  SovieU  abstato 
from  vottog  when  the  proposal  comes  up 
before  the  Securl^  CouncU,  this  will  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
decided,  as  they  decided  last  autumn  on 
Iran,  that  at  least  temporarily  it  Is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  the  drive  on 
Greece.  If  the  Soviets  veto,  this  will  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  drive  is  to  be  ta- 
ten&lffed  and  the  toternational  brigade  Is 
to  be  thrown  toto  action. 

The  British  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions recently  remarked  that  If  the  Balkan 
Commission  proposals  were  set  aside,  the 
United  Nations  "might  as  weU  paCk  up."  A 
Soviet  veto  of  the  p>roposals  may  have  an 
even  more  omtoous  significance. 


Better  Govermnent 


EXICNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  axxAWSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  9  ilegislatwe  day  of 
Monday.  July  7),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  Incorporate 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Better  Government,-  ap- 
I)earing  in  today's  Washington  News. 

There  being'no  ohJection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bicobd, 
as  follows: 


from  Ohio,  but  paaaad  wtth  tmanlmoaB  aop- 
port  of  both  partiea  ta  both  branchaa  of 
Ooogreas 

This  reaolntlan  authctflaaa  a  blpartlaan 
Commlaslon  to  study  the  organlsatioo  of  tha 
Mderal  Government  and  to  propoae  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  It  up  to  date.  The  Job  Is 
Mg  and  tough,  but  It  urgently  needs  doing. 
The  Government  has  become  too  oomplez 
for  the  i>eople  to  understand,  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  Kupervise,  or  for  Congreaa  to  control. 
Scores  of  different  bureaxu  and  agencies  have 
a  hand  to  eadi  of  its  ma)cr  functions.  Its 
almost  Incredible  duplications  of  effort  and 
divisions  of  authority  are  baffling  barrlara  to 
wlae  economy. 

Congreaa,  Itself,  never  haa  made  evan  a 
good  start  toward  reorganizing  the  Govera- 
ment.  On  many  occasions  it  has  voted  Pres- 
idents authority  to  draw  up  plans — snd  then 
rejected  most,  or  all.  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed. The  Lodge-Brown  resolution  Is  a  new 
approach.  Under  It,  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent wU!  share  the  duty  of  seeing  thst  a  plan 
Is  prepared.  That  fact  Justifies  hope  that  It 
will  produce  real  and  valuable  results. 

The  Commission  will  have  13  members. 
President  Truman  will  name  4  of  them — 
3  from  within  the  Government  and  a  from 
private  life.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  name  4 — 2  Members  of  the  Senata 
and  a  from  private  life.  And  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  will  name  4 — a  RepresentatlviM 
and  a  private  dtlaens.  The  reeolutlon's  to- 
tent  Is  that  the  6  private  cltlsens  shall  be 
recognized  authorities  In  the  field  of  biistoeas 
management. 

Everything  will  depend  on  the  caliber  and 
ability  of  the  Commission's  membership.  Ita 
task  will  be  long.  It  will  have  to  explore  all 
the  musty,  oobwebbed  corners  of  Govern- 
ment; analyse  the  operations  of  more  than  a 
thousand  departments,  commissions,  bu- 
reaus, and  other  agencies;  determtoe  the  op- 
portunities for  saving  money  and  Increasing 
effldeney.  In  January  1949  It  will  submit  Ita 
report  for  action  by  Congreas. 

It  is  nsktog  a  great  deal  to  expect  a  doaan 
able  men  to  give  this  Job  moat  of  their  ttma 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  But  If  thair  work  la 
thorough.  If  the  plan  they  propose  Is  a  eon- 
Ttoclng  answer  to  the  problem,  they  will  do 
the  country  a  great  aervloe. 


CiMef  af  Engineers  on  Raadall  Daa 


oovaawMSMT 

President  TTuman  haa  dgned  Into  law  a 
measure  which  may— and  we  hope  wfll— 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  achievements 
of  the  present  Congreaa. 

It  Is  the  Lodge-Brown .  resolution,  spoo- 
■ored  by  a  Republican  Senator  from  Maaaa- 
diusetu  and  a  Republican  BepreaenUttra 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARgR 


HON.  FRANaS  CASE 

or  SOUTB  DAXOTA 

nf  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVXB 
Wednesday,  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  le:  ve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoBO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  bearing  held  by 
the  War  Department  Civil  Functions  Ap- 
propriatioi  Bobcommittee  on  July  8, 
1947: 

Mr.  SnrAH.  Now.  to  reply  to  my  queaUona 
Ota  the  floor  you  indicated  there  is  nothtog 
to  that  bill  that  would  delay  the  work  at  the 
Fort  Randall  Dam.  There  was  nothing  to 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
change  the  Army  engineers'  program  on  Tort 
Bandall? 

Mr.  Bngsl.  No. 

Mr.  STXTAir.  Not  at  alL  There  is  aomethlng 
to  the  report  requesting  them  to  make  soma 
studies. 

Mr.  Emqzl.  To  make  a  study;  yes. 

Mr.  Ststam.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Oeneral 
this  qtiestion:  wm  that  toterfere  with  your 
regular  program  there?  Will  that  delay  wor.: 
<m  Port  Randall? 


ami 

■Wtti  'Jtl 

that 


1  oddcnly  tta«  potitte-^ddrw  sTitMB 
the  Utbti  ««B%  ofot.    TlM  m«ta  ' 
for  the  district  had  heen  polled, 
emed  to  be  a  preunofed  tlgnal 

fioo«ben  fBRBfttlea.  the  Oom 
toward  tte 


And 


will  doQbtleae  itmln  rrery 
keep  the  wOltef  tiiim  and  OBeeha  ai 
bardenlnc  hmeqoeneM  of  the  KrvBi' 
one  wonder  wtMther  the  WITVD  (^ 
atwaya    been    ineolattaBtot)     haeB'% 

of  ■ITatn.    Thim,  we  tmaglne. 
■ttnattaa  wUl  look  to  the  ( 


A340i; 


Oencqal 
•tudy 


the 


It  la  our 


view  that 
,  tiat  baa  been  raqjOHlad  tn  the 
be  ore  the  House  Appre|»iatlona  Com- 

tt  \  rill  be  completed  before  the  conetnic- 

tlOB  palod  on  Port  Randall  wUl  arrive,  ao 

to  the  quaatlon  ia  that  the  aMdy 

aa  requeeted   in   the 

^ ^_rt.  will  not  interfere 

with  th  I  eonatnictlon  of  the  preeent  RandaU 


Dam 
Ton  halve 


fore 


money 
Mr 


be  MMped 
Mr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLoaiBA 


Here  la  the  dilBculty  we  have, 
two  dams.  Randall  and  Oarriaon. 
„„^.  km  cost  appro«lmateli— U  you  fl?ura 
a  chanr  el  for  navigation— •saOJWO.OOO;  tlSS.- 
Ifor  Randall  and  $at.000.000  for  the 
«.___.  and  •latXWO.OOO  for  Oarrtson.  Kow. 
tka*  Wri  I  require  a  t-year  period,  and  the  first 
e-year  period  will  require  •15.000.- 
000  spfaee.  or  030  000.000. 
aen<  ral  CaAwrono.  Yea. 

r  :  dMK   The  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
r  w  following  will  require  •6O.0C0.0OO  a 
vhlch   la  appro«inately  one-third   of 
<be  naalilant  allowed  for  the  entire 
Qocd-control  profram  this  year,  be- 
lt wiU  take  another  •30.000.000  fur 

llM  alkkh  year. 

I  nAeulty  that  we  have,  Mr  Snruf.  la 
to  five  you  what  you  want  and  not 
na-thlrd  of  the  total  flood-control 
allowed  by  the  Prealdent  for  two  dama. 
ftwrm.  I  understand  that  very  weU. 


Mr. 
Mr 

and  General 
study 

CASS. 

Mr 

true  tiat  the 
for  this 


We  ha  'e  gone  over  that. 

We  have  been  very  sympathetic. 
Mv&M.  All  I  want  of  General  Wheeler 
Pick  la  the  assurance  that  the 
by   our   colleague.   Mr. 
fbr  f^ti  RiMdall  will  not  reault  in  delay. 
CiMB.  SupplHMntUic  that,  is  it  not  also 
program  contem- 
form  of  building 
roads  and  lallfaii  and  completing 
,p  utea.  the  workers'  settlement.  wUl 
In  either  event,  whether  you  build 
a  low  ^am  or  a  high  dam? 

Oen  ral  Wh«bJ8.  Yea.  I  looked  Into  that 
In  det  111  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  that 
question.  1  can  ofllclally  tell  you  that  the 
atudy  nil  be  eompleted  before  any  work  wUl 


yaar  to 


on  a  dtffcfffBl  Randall  Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  stated 

>at  tkta  bearing  Is  executive.     I  think  In 

I  to  theae  men  from  Nebraaka  I  should 

■Ion  that  this  latter  part  of  the 

iMttmhnj    starting  at  the  point  where  Mr. 

asks  qucatlons.  be  made  available  to 

I  of  tba  aoaMHlttae  ao  that  theae 

I  people  her*  ean  give  that  anawer  to 

their  ^pla- 
Mr.  tMtm..  I  think  ao. 
Mr.  IRTAit.  The  reaaon  for  that  U  that  our 
paopl4  are  very  much  wonlad.  I  thank  Mr. 
&M  1  or  that.  Aftar  all.  they  feel  that  tha 
f  Mflaam  wa  tka  beet  exparta  to  toetda 
ttM9  alMWM  have  a  MHi  Mm  or  a 
•nd  they  have  a  ptogiui  l^Rioii 

i  ir««ram  M  fori  Ranitoll.  m4  «••<• 
MttUif  HA*  beati  dtMia  to  dtUv  tha 
-  H  tht  •\vitf,  Md  Oeneral 
I  m  llM«  Ihart  will  be  n»  <i*t*y, 
toc«u4«  iM  ttwiy  li  lotof  righi  ai«vtwr,  «nd 
tt  ih«  •  I*  •  ahAM*  ttokl  «NU  iMva  to 
thai   rm  torn  to  io  iMiit«  ^ 


M9 


tli«y  IMW  toa  IM 


vttt 

"ft 


IN  THX  HODSS  OP 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Si 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarl 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  am  inf 
Ing  herein  an  article  written  by 
John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate  edit 
the  lltoBil  Herald.  Miami.  Fla..  in  wl 
he  dIsctMoes  the  subject  Cash  for  Tei 
nal  Leave  Bonds  May  Result  From 
Effort.    I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
this  article  in  the  Record  for  the  r« 
that  It  was  from  a  former  article  writ 
by  John  Pennekamp  that  called  my 
tentlon  to  the  discrimination   and 
equality    that    was    practiced    bet^ 
commissioned  officers  and  the  ei ' 
men.  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
Joe's,  in  the  granting  of  terminal 
pay  for  unused  terminal  leave  time, 
officers  received  full  pay  for  imused 
minal   leave   upon   receiving   their 
charge  or  separation  from  the  s< 
whereas,  the  GI  Joe's  got  only  a 
handshake  as  they  returned  to  civil 
Upon  reading  the  article  heretofore 
ten  by  John  Pennekamp.  I  resolved 
if  humanly  possible  I  would  correct 
unjust  treatment  and  this  discrlmini 
by  the  introduction  and  passage  in 
gress  of  legislation  that  would  give 
treatment  to  both  officers  and  enl 
men  and  women.    I  was  inspired  by 
editorial  to  do  this  job  and  I  am  gl 
say  now  that  this  legislation  is 
way  to  a  successful  termination 
predict  that  before  this  session  cl< 
terminal  leave  bond  payment  in  cas 
be  upon  the  statute  books  and  tl 
boys  will  get  cash  for  the  bonds 
held  by  them  beginning  SeptemI 
1947. 

casH  roa  naxiNAL  liavb  sokm  mat 
f«OM  bOMO  irroaT 
(By  John  Pennekamp) 

Repreeentatlve  Dwiairr  L. 
flftat  to  end  the  discrimination  by 
oAewft  reeelved  terminal  leave  pay  uf 
•iMtft*  «^»«  •n)i«««4  n*h  did  not, 
UMi  to  baar  aarly  fruit. 

Mora  mM  ao  MUa  now  are  pending  In 
mittee.  deatgned  lo  do  what  U)«  Vurt 
dala  C«'i\giv^*t>'^t).  ^ty\\  •  tivahmaa. 
far  >aa  ••  toiWRtoir  tt>  m^  Itotki 
iroi\M«4  a  Mil  wM*  IMMM  lM«»  | 
ehluied  man  •  lump 
loat  during  the  war  feosanw  al  ihvir 


for  «he  Tenve 


itoi  ttila  fi 
to  tliiMt  vnnkx,  whttoiff  a 


i«r  a  tow 


The  study  of  the  feasibility  of 

Um  tt « typaa  of  daaa  will  be  fhiiahed  by  the 
)tha  •ommlttaa  meeta  again  to  appro- 
tor  the  nest  year,  which  la  tha 
that  would  go  for 
it  that  rtghtT 
Wwntaa.  That  la  when 
hoplnk  to  get  it  ftnlabad.  before  the  next 
appro  ^rtation  ean  be  made. 

~ '     ~  Too  are  reasonably  sure  that 

that  ian  he  datM? 
Oeieral  Wwaiua.  Tea; 
Jhank  yoo. 


Mr 


A»08 


we  are. 


•ueh  adjuatmaato  wtt« 
•cr«  when  thty  wart  diaali    . 

■la  MU,  altor  aome  dalafa  aai 

routtof,  aaao  to  the  fioor  of  tiM  1 

was  passed  unanlmoualy.  tha  vou  beti^ 
to  0.    Approximately  ga .700,000,000  of 
pay  Is  due  the  enlisted  men. 

However,  when  It  reached  the 
Mil  ran  into  ao  aotld  an  obatructlon 
to  gat  any  kind  at  a  bui 

B  and  the  Bousa  had   to 

amendment  providing  for  the  lae\ 
ataad  of  cash,  of  5-year  bonds  b« 
tarsst  at  aVj   p«t;ent  annually.    The 
are  nonnegotttble  and  cannot  be  tr 
*by    sale,    exchange,    acalgnmcnt, 
hypothecaUon.  or  otherwise.'* 


our  common  civUlaattoii. 
proved  the  atata- 

lU  valedictory  by  I 

Acheson  that  floTlet 
icaUy  opposed  to  the  new 
atlonal  accord  and  reeov- 
m  the  TInltad 


le  present  session  be- 
jer   bin  which   would 

redeemable  In  cash,  a 
iTeterans  in  this  period 
bill  Ho.  3  of  the  ctir- 

Into   additional   ob- 

staJled  In  the  Armed 

and     objections     de- 

_  that  It  might  disturb 

the  Treasury,  prevent 

budget,  and  give  a  new 

trends. 

itroduced  another  bUl, 
objections.      It    pro- 
may  sell  their  bonds 
»t  not  leaa  than   face 

ctlons  of  the  economy 
(is  for  no  Government 
bonds  mature,  which 
Blpated:  it  doea  nothing 
<  balancing  and  It  dow 
je  national  de^t. 
^tended,  will  not  be  in- 
not  put  additional 
_.  but  transfers  It  from 
aer.  jxut  aa  it  transfers 

It  Is  pointed  out.  It  may 

to  the  veterans,  since 

are  glU-edge  secur- 

kt  bonds,  paying  only  2 

Ulng  above  par. 

men  the  6-year  bonda. 

out  repeatedly   in   hla 

itore   the  purpose   in- 

bill^  "Is  like  giving  a 

It   ammunition,   or   an 

trigger  will  not  work. 

L  against  the  use  of  the 

]  6  years  Is  a  distinct  and 

on  against  the  veteran 

kve  pay  bonds   for  the 

lo  other  bond  Issued  by 

It  the  owner  cannot  ob- 

days  to  6  months. 

reason  why  the  terml- 

cannot  be  used  by  the 

[withholding  of  the  caah 

|the  veteran  la  a  contln- 

rlmlnatlon  which  made 


I  Disabled  Amencaa 
lYor  H.  R.  2661 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

lS  J.  LANE 

lACH 


.  ^ut9  f.  INf 

BDMlwr,  UBdor  Mm 
ligik*  In  iha  Rmo«d,  X 
torain  a  ialitr  1  havt 
to   tffPRrtMtnt   oe«- 

kb)*d  Ain»rtfiin  V»t- 

nf  MaM>«chU!«cttK.  in 
itv  usly  lupport  H.  II* 
iiu  tht  VtUrans*  Ad* 
lily  at  Wtit  Roxbury, 

P.  Connery.  Jr..  kit- 
[nspital: 

icAN  vtTtaAita, 
or  MAaaACHuanis. 
Ion.  Most.,  /nig  7.  1947. 

lentatfMt, 
I  WasMngton.  D.  C. 

IMAM:    At    the    re^lar 

sutlve  committee  of  the 

ichusetta.  Disabled  Anner- 

Baturday.  .lune  14.  1B47. 
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strategy  meeting  hsio  m  ow»»"ui"i».  «^»»"^. 
after  Secretary  Marshall  made  bu  historic 
proposal.  Zachariadea.  who  croasaa  bordera 
without  difOculty.  waa  aecreUy  preaent  at  this 
maatlng  Bowow,  he  allowed  an  aide, 
Porfyrogennla.  to  apeak  for  him.    Porfyro- 
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prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  achievements 
at  the  present  Congress. 

It  is  the  Lodge-Brown .  resolution,  spoo- 
■ored  by  a  Eepublican  Senator  from  Maasa- 
ahusetu  and  a  Eepublican  BepreaentaUve 


Mr.  EMGB..  TO  mass  a  srooy;  yea. 

Mr.  STxraM.  I  would  like  to  adt  the  Oeneral 
this  question:  Win  that  Interfere  with  your 
regular  program  there?   Will  that  dtiay  woTii 

on  Fort  Randall  7 

r 
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it  WM  tmanlmoaaly  reaolved  to  support  tha 
eacloaedbUL 

The  record  at  Conkrade  William  P.  Connery, 
jr..  la  too  well  known  to  be  repeated.  But  In 
ne«  of  hla  reccrd  and  the  precedents  already 
eatabUahed  In  ^"'"'"g  the  Edward  Blnea  Hoa- 
plbal  at  Hlnea.  El.:  the  Royal  C.  .Tohnaon  Vet- 
erans' Memorial  Hospital  at  Sioux  Falls, 
8.  Dak.;  the  Murphy  General  Hospital  at 
Waltham.  Masa.;  and  the  Cualilng  General 
Hivpltal  at  Pramlngham.  Mass..  our  members 
of  the  Disabled  Amtflcan  Veterana  believe 
that  we  are  not  asking  too  much  when  we 
eaak  to  enllat  your  enthuaiaatic  auppoct  at 
B.  B.  3661.  which  waa  Intioduoed  by  tha 
HoBocable  TBoisAa  J.  Laxa. 
Very  truly  youra. 

PHXur  V.  XioaT. 
Departsieaf  Coataiojuler. 


Stniffle  for  Italf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 


IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSENTAITVBS 

Wednesdav,  July  9,  1947- 

Mr.  UODQE.  Mr.  Speator.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rioota.  I  inclvde  ttie  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles: 

■tauooLB  foa  riALT— joa  loa  vokb  of 

SITTCS 

(By  g""*"**-  Wellea) 

At  thla  crucial  moment  when  a  two-world 
order  looms  before  tis,  nothing  could  have 
been  aaore  tonic  than  Secretary  Marshall's 
addreas  oC  July  1. 

Tor  tha  first  time  the  man  who  is  directing 
American  foreign  policy  has  told  the  Ku- 
ropean  peoples  in  concrete  and  simple  terms 
exactly  what  the  United  States  has  done  to 
help  them  alnee  the  end  of  the  war.  And 
for  tha  Arst  time.  In  language  whk^  can 
neither  be  distorted  nor  mlalnterpreted.  he 
hM  f^n**^  out  the  fundamental  dlflerence 
Ijaf  BM  tiM  reoorda  at  the  Soviet  Unkm  and 
of  Uw  Uldted  Btatee  in  their  dealings  wltii 
the  Independent  peoples  of  Surope.  It  was 
high  time  that  thla  contrast  should  have 
drawn. 

facts  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
of  the  people. 

Aa  I  have  pnrloualy  written  la  thla  col- 
umn, tha  crlste  which  will  decide  whether 
Italy  wUl  adhera  to  the  principles  of  In- 
dividual liberty  or  become  a  Sovlet-doml- 
Ml«d  poUoa  atata  wUl  probably  reach  Ita 
alkaas  during  tlM  eomlaf  moniha.  Ttaara 
to  ■•  M«BUy  la  waaMra  *WjP»_  ybara 

■STllSwlttMtandtBf  aU  ocCm 
.^^  vMeb  1%  bM  pammmi,  Ibli  0«fv* 
II  bM  ikUta  «o«m  lMMa<gWy  to  |»%- 
_  10  Ibt  lUilMI  iMQuto  tbt  RAWUa 
-flllHTHH   MIMV  MA  mm  lK%Mkl  •(   tbi 

bMp  vbtob  ibli  gtuattf  bai  |i«Hi  tb«n. 
M  tb»  pNMttl  MMMaltoM  tbaa  QM-tbM 

QC  tialyt  M,ooa,eoo  UibiMiMii  MMpori  e«A- 
MMMi.  Ytt  baoaiMa  o(  tba  rvtblMa  ta* 
mimim  and  ability  at  lu  laaim,  baMUM 
of  Ita  far  auparlor  ornaiaattoa  and.  above 
aU  alae.  beoauea  of  the  unUmltad  funda  at 
lU  dlspoaal.  the  Italian  Communist  Party  la 
biC^nlng  to  ahapa  tha  thinking  of  a  lai|« 
malority  of  the  Italian  paq^. 

Tba  United  Btatee  haa  time  on  the  Italian 
radio  networka.  It  haa  information  centara 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  Italian  clUea.  But  da- 
airabte  as  thU  may  be.  the  eflecta  of  atich 
aeUvltlea  have  ao  far  been  negligible  in  com- 
parlaon  to  tha  impact  on  Italian  public  opin- 
ion of  the  six  Communist  dallies  and  at  tha 
100  Communist  weeUlea  now  being  circu- 
lated in  luiy.  of  the  propaganda  being  car- 
ried on  by  Soviet  emlaearies.  and  of  the  fact 


Iwly 


that   the    6/IOO.OOO-memlMr   CScnenl   Labor 
Federation  la  Communist  controUed. 

Communtet  agcnta  have  been  manaovered 
Into  key  admlnlatrattve  poaltkma  In  every 
branch  of  the  Italian  Oovemment.  In  tha 
earlier  days  when  American  supplies  were  be- 
ing shipped  to  Italy  tn  vast  quantttlea.  tlie 
local  distribution  of  relief  was  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  these  agents.  They  have  led 
Innumerable  Italians  to  believe  that  the  aa- 
eietance  coming  from  America  waa  actually 
help  rendered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  State  Department's  InXormatlon  acrv- 
loe  has  been  IxkefBclent.  The  qualificatlona 
at  its  admlnisuators  have  been  Justly  open 
to  maioms  question,  but  at  a  time  vrhen  It  la 
more  than  ever  eseoitial  that  the  truth  with 
regard  to  thia  country  be  made  available  to 
other  pec^lea,  and  particularly  to  those  in 
Europe,  it  would  surtiy  have  been  the  part 
at  wisdom  for  the  CcMigresa  to  inaist  upon  a 
radical  overhauling  of  the  propaganda  ma- 
chinery in  the  State  Department  rather  than 
to  reduce  the  appropriatioua  for  that  servlca. 

What  te  needed  Is  that  the  masBW  of  tba 
people  in  Europe  be  given  the  o^wrtunlty 
of  digesting  the  kind  of  information  con- 
tained in  Secretary  Maiahali'a  speerh 

Aa  a  brilliant  Italian  sUtesman  n  true 
democrat  of  the  younger  generation — aaid  to 
me  a  few  daya  ago.  the  great  bulk  of  tha 
Italian  pec^c  have  aa  yet  had  few  chancea 
to  know  sxich  facta.  They  do  not  reallas, 
for  example,  that  the  United  SUtes  favored 
a  just  peace  with  lUly  aiKl  that  It  waa  tha 
Soviet  Union  that  Insist td  on  the  preaent 
harsh  and  unfair  terma.  and  demanded  the 
severance  from  Italy  of  Trieste.  They  have 
not  been  told  that  many  thousands  of  the 
Italians  taken  prisoner  by  the  Busslana  were 
alaughtered  in  cold  blood. 

Only  a  few  have  learned  of  the  humane 
and  friendly  treatment  given  Italian  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  United  States.  Only 
a  email  percentage  have  ever  heard  of  the 
contraband  organization  which  the  Com- 
mxmlsts  set  up  along  the  frontier  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  through  vhlch  a  large 
part  at  the  wheat  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  ftoed  the  starving  Italians  was  fil- 
tered Into  the  Balkans  to  further  the  Soviet 
Union's  policies  in  that  area. 

For  lack  of  resources  and  for  lack  of  a  suf- 
ficient medium  of  information  the  demo- 
cratic parties  In  Italy  have  been  able  to  do 
Uttle  to  make  these  facts  known.  As  was 
recently  demonstrated  In  Venice,  vrtien  Prime 
Minister  de  Oasperl's  efforts  to  speak  at  a 
great  public  demonatratlon  were  halted  by 
Communist  rtot  sqxiads,  the  Communists  wM 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  democratic 
leaders  from  enlightening  the  people.  For 
that  reason  statements  such  aa  that  made 
by  Secretary  Marahall  vrlll  be  eapeefaHy  help- 
ful if  they  can  ba  made  known  to  the  peoi^e 
aa  a  whole.  Bvary  faolUly  available  to  tba 
8UU  Department  ahould  be  UMd  so  that 
tha  taeU  aontalned  in  tham  may  reach  tba 
■UNDMa  ptoptoi  tbta  lummer, 

V  Iba  ttulb  MA  ba  told  to  tba  maa  la  tba 
%im^  to  Iba  workai  la  tba  faglory  aad  lo 

tba  ir *  oa  (ba  turn,  Iba  tiioto  of  0«b* 

muoliireQirgioB  tad  ibd  OMmuam  propa- 
laadA  oin  bt  lu  man  raatty  gOMbattadi 


gffttta  at  Fg^aBy  (KhmA  PmJmIi  mi 
NtTiftbltWtlm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSEWT ATtVBB 

Wednetdatf,  /aiy  $,  1943 
Mr.   ANGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to   extend  vaj  remarks   In   the 


RicoBO.  I  Inehide  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  PobUc  Works  Coounlt- 
tee  of  the  House: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  ftfkiw  manUMra  of  tha 
Committee  on  PubUe  Worfca.  I  hava  heard 
all  of  tha  testimony  presented  to  our  ooaa- 
mlttea  on  B.  B.  3036  and.  In  my  judgment, 
a  case  haa  not  been  made  justifying  tba 
enactment  of  thla  hlU  Into  law  and  cbanglm 
the  exiating  poUcy  of  aaaikatlng  hydroalao- 
tric  power  generated  at  federally  owned 
prrjects  on  navigable  waters.  The  two 
fundamental  provlalona  at  tha  bill  are: 

First,  to  shift  the  authority  foe  tha  aala 
of  electric  power  generated  at  rea«rvoir  proj- 
ects under  the  control  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  the  Secretary  d  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  War;  and 

Second,  the  requirement  that  all  such 
power,  with  minor  eacaptlona.  ahaU  be  aold 
at  the  generating  plant  or  bua-bar.  Thla 
change.  I  brieve,  ia  of  more  importanoa. 

Testimony  clearly  shows  tbst  by  trana* 
tering  the  authorl^  to  aril  the  power  frtnn 
the  Secretary  of  the  IntcrVor  to  the  War 
Department  diipUoation  of  controla  will  not 
be  allmlnatad  and  tflclency  and  eSectiva- 
ness  In  control  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
reaaon  of  the  fact  that  by  making  thla  ahUt 
there  wOl  ba  aeveral  aganclae  of  tha  Oovam- 
ment  In  the  field  of  marketing  power, 
whereas,  at  the  preaent  time,  tn  the  main, 
tfaera  ia  only  one. 

Tha  provMoB  to  require  powar  to  ba  aaid 
at  the  bos-bar  would  throw  thla  great  poblle 
tndaatry  back  Into  the  hands  at  prfvate  mo- 
nopoly and  woidd  make  It  poaaibla  fbr  ana 
big  holding  company  or  ntlUty  to  manopoHa* 
all  of  the  power  trom  a  generating  plant 
built  and  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovemmantv 
and  pot  the  oonsnmtng  pobllo  at  the  marey 
at  the  moQopoly.  This  Is  what  existed  ba- 
tan  the  preaent  poUey  of  maikettng  power 
WM  eatahHshed  toy  the  Congresa.  Under  aa- 
Istlng  regulations  audi  aaonopoltsa  are  pro- 
hibited and  the  power  Is  aaade  avanaMa  to 
an  public  bodiae  such  aa  dttas.  municipals- 
ties,  rural  electrification  districU.  and  otber 
organaatlans  at  a  pubUe  ebaraeter.  It  alao 
provides  for  tiM  sale  to  private  utUttlea  and 
does  not  In  any  sense  impr^cw  them  at  their 
property  rights  and  the  opportunity  to  ssrva 
the  pabUc.  In  fact,  under  pieaent  eontrola 
and  privllcgea,  thetr  scopa  la  aogmsntad  and 
in  my  area,  the  Oohnsbte  Blvar  Basin  Dla- 
\ihtX,  the  private  utfUttea  are  marketing  Boa- 
nevina  powar  and  are  tn  fnU  aceord.  aa  X 
undaratand  It.  vrlth  thla  program.  TIm  Oat- 
emment  ttaelf  does  not  retail  the  powar.  It 
merely  pwmdea  backbone  tranamtaHon  te- 
eUittas  so  that  the  puwar  may  raacb  maikat 
oentam  to  be  rataOad  tbera  by  private  otmtlaa 
or  public  txjdlea. 

As  a  Member  from  a  WeatOTn  State.  I  wlata 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  imUw  a  flaw  ob- 
■arvattana  and  glva  tba  vtewpolnla  off  tbo 
weetem  aeetlona  of  our  country  wltb  «•- 
ipeet  to  M.  R.  MM.  lalltaUy  1  want  to  polat 
out  tbat  I  Mipraolais  aad  raapaat  tbo  Ma- 
oarlti  and  ob)aottvM  eC  tba  ^^enaon  of  1.  R. 
MN,  but  faal  tba%  Ibt  UtatUMi  of  tbo  bttt 
ibooM  bt  imwdid  n  m  mI  w  do  *  lotMot 
lo  loBfombHihtd  ud  leotplod  waarM- 
■toaal  pottolM  kBd  wartom  tastttuliBaa 
T^m  aoltolM  M«  uadMtiood  Md  rt^ptetod 
ID  tbt  WMtorn  tulM  wbart  wal«  taoouroM 
eoaatltuU  tba  foundation  of  our  teonomy. 
Water  powar.  davalopad  aa  a  by-prodttet  o( 
'  lattlt^urpQoa,  Fadtral  projacta.  ii  Oortra- 
meat  property  under  article  4.  section  S  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Tha  Suprama 
Court  has  so  held  fn  all  late  doctslona. 
"merefore,  the  public  interest  ta  the  dlq>o- 
sttlon  of  this  tn>*  of  property  aa  wrt  aa  all 
other  types  of  prupeit|  BboOM  be  dtfy  Mfa- 
gnarded.  This  has  been  aound  BepuMleaa 
paUcy  since  l^estdent  Llnoota  cnxmdated 
this  principle  In  connection  with  tha  flnt 
land  laws,  m  his  first  aimtial  memage  to  tba 
new  Tork  LegUlatTzre  on  January  7,  lfi07. 
Gov.  Charles  Bvans  Bngbea  lestated  this 
prind^  what  he  said,  in  effeet.  tliat  water 
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nopi 
•pprabrtatton 

Mr 
that 


Mr 
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fit  of  all 
rendered 


prtaetpU 
property 


can  be 

.  Too  are  re^eonably  gure  tbat 
be  done? 

Tea;  we  are. 
piank  jou. 


<tf  ca«h.  of  ft-year  bonda  beart 
tereet  at  a'i  percent  annually.    The 
are  nonnegotltWe  and  cannot  be  t'  mi 
*by    Mle.     exchange,     assignment. 
iLjpoihecaUon.  or  otherwiae.** 
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of  great  eahte  and  **rh«y 

and  held  for  the  b«n»- 

the  people  mmt  ahould  not  be  nur- 

to  prlTate  Uifeti."     This  Ttew- 

point  mt  held  In  the  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion In  tl  e  Aahwander  eaM.  which  waa  wrlt- 
tM  tor  C  U«f  JiHtiea  OwrlM  B.  Bughce. 
Ikood^  Booeeyelt  reatated  the  BnglMi 
in  hla  Rainy  River  power  Teto  »•»- 
JOt.  In  thia  veto  meeaage  he  stated 
that  "It  U  unwise  to  give  away  the 
of  the  people  in  flowing  water." 

thta  principle  In  the 

of    1900.     Theae 

veto  luisiafis  and  the  Taft 

on  the  Oooaa  Rtvar  Dam  f  o- 

outstanding 

of  lijiliuelemfci  power.     Theo- 

It  in  the  Jamae  River  veto  me*- 

-I  eeteem  tt  my  duty  to  «ae 

to  prevent  the  growing  mo- 

^  jjy  of  federally  owned  power) , 

tbraatenlag  which  has   ever   ap- 

belng  fastened  upon  the  people 

nation."     Theee  meaaages  led  up  to 

tbo  eon  lermtlon  movement  which  termlna- 

tatf  ta^e  federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1930. 

provided  In  aectlon  901    (f)    that 

the  prtrtalooa  of  part  n  (regulation)  are 
not  apjilcahle  to  the  United  States,  unless 
^Mlfli  I  ily  provided  In  other  statutea. 

MATHABLB   mSAMS 

Fsderal    authority    over    navigable 

has  long  been  establlahed  both  by 

_    precedent,  and  stems  from  the  oom- 

le  ^auae  <art.  1.  sec.  8)  and  the  property 

eUuae  art.  4.  aec.  3)  of  the  Federal  Constltu- 
;n  the  first  Supreme  Court  caae  at 
I  V.  Ogden.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  laid 
down  1  tie  principle  that  navigation  U  com- 
^ttmr  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
and  that  this  JiirlsdlcUon  Is  vested 
alone.     The  first  eongreaslonal 


at  tUB 


Tb* 
sinami 
law  anc 


Mtpropi  latlons  came  for  surveys  of  the  tribu- 


taries c  f  the  Mississippi,  which  surveys 
authcrl  nd  by  Congress  in  1818.  and  surveys 
for  can  Us.  which  were  authorised  Initially  In 


that  v( 
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III  lias  Oongreas  recognlaed  water  rlghU 
on  na'  Igabte  streams  and  authorised  ae- 
qulattUn  of  water  rights  by  Individuals  for 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
durpoeea.  This  was  the  first  congres- 
<  nactaaont  respecting  western  Instltu- 
In  the  act  of  1870  Coogreea  declared 
ited  rlghu  In  public  landa  for  Irrtga- 
I  «•  tals  would  be  effective  agalnat  subae- 
at  ]  atenteea.  In  1881  and  by  amendment 
In  18K  Congress  required  the  recording  at 
I  of  water  rtgbu  on  public  lands.  The 
ctment  that  I  can  find  covering  water 

^ _      In  the  act  of  1888  which  author- 

taed  tlJs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  permit 
the  us<  at  rlfht-of -way  not  sateaodlng  40  aarca 
imon  f  areat  reaervaUons.  for  ttao  purpoae  of 
ftufacttulng.  and  distributing 

IMSlllUllUMS 

Is  life  to  the  people  living  west  of 
n^ety-seventh    meridian.     Accordingly 
aa  members  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
tlon  of  this  committee  will  well  re- 
.  made  provision  for  protecting  recla- 
and  other  western  rights  when  the 
and  Harbors  Act  was  passed,  that 
tct  of  March  a.  1948.    In  this  act  Con- 
ks  the   result   of   concerted   western 
recognised  the  great  Importance  of 
and  provided  for  coordination 
1.  a.  b.  and  c.  and  the  provision 
McMary  and  the  tower  Snake  proj- 
thlaact. 

tiM  Paelfle   Northwest   Is  a   fuelless 
natural   compensation   In   the 
of     the     highest     large-volume 
l^yiirc|>ower  on  this  continent.    Conse- 
.  western  InsUtutlons  have  been  built 
two  llfe-glvlng  needs, 
rceeivcd    Its   start    In   VDP4 
when  Ithesa  people  flnt  Isaniad  and  applied 
tha  Isisnns  of  eoop«atton  la  onnnartlon  with 


the  taa  of  ran  water.    Ths  West  is 
CN^hly  grooDded  through  experience  In 
Btals  of  cooparatkm  needed  to  [ 
Iter  rueuuioas  and  laeogntaed 

rasultlng  tlMraCroBi.    TO  claim. 

has  bsen  done  in  tbe  laatlmnny  oo  this 
that  such  cooperation  Is  aoataUHi  la  aa  r~ 
to  western  Institutions  asd  •how 
arlty    with    western    background    and 
sdvanees  of  clvUlsatlon. 

Natuie  never  standardlaea  Its  water  cot 
or  Ma  w^t$t  falls,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
l«fMalt««iy.  as  In  H.  R.  3036.  Is  certain 
cause  eonfllcU  with  the  nstiual  order, 
la  the  western  approach  to  such  a  bill 
H.  R.  8088.    The  pioneer  InstlncU  of 
smers  are  to   protect   free   enterprise, 
vate  Initiative,  and  prlvat*  Investments. 
tbey.   In   turn,  demand   that   their  nar 
lesources  also  be  protected  for  all  the 
Therefore,  when  I  differ  sharply  with 
of   the   testimony   glvwa   by   witnesses 
familiar  with  the  West.  I  want  It  under 
that  I  am  not  attacking  free  enterprise, 
am   only   reaUUng    principles    applying 
weatem  Institutions,  water  and  other  ^ 
ural  resources,  which  have  had  long 
ance  by  Congress  and  the  courts.     Any 
lawyer  knows  that  the  Weet  operatea 
established  water  laws  which  are  dlfff 
from  the  common  legal  eoneepts  of  rli 
rights  which  appUss  In  humid  regions, 
people    of    the    West    respect    the 
rights  of  other  sections.     For  example, 
people   of   my  district   do   not   expect 
Michigan  copper  or  Texas.  California, 
slana.  or  Arkansas  oU  be  sold  In 
the    same    terms    aa    exist   at    the 
Therefore,  the  West  aspects  the  same 
slderatlon  In  respect  to  Its  own  resoi 

The  Nation  needs  western  reaources 
western  development.    It  was  these  resot 
that   provided   the  tools  of   victory   In 
laat  war.    Western  resources  provide  psy 
In  other  sections,   as   western   basic 
rials  are  used  In  eastern  and  southern 
Ute  Industries. 

A  great  deal  of  weatem  supplemental 
gatlon  is  provided  by  pumped  water.    Di 
Federal  power  U  accessible  to  pumps. 
type  of  agriculture  cannot  be  placed 
feasible  basis.    Bus-bar  sales,  therefore. 
be  a  major  obstacle  to  weatem  agrlcult 
development.     Western   farm   organ izatl 
will  strongly  oppose  bus-bar  sales.    The 
erence  given  to  public  bodies  In  lines  7 
of  page  2  of  the  bill  U  nothing  more 
an  Idle  gestvure  and  can  give  no  hope  to 
West  under  bus-bar  sales  and  Is  subjr'' 
the  opinions  of  the  Federal  Power  Coi 
slon.    This  Is  policy  which  should  be 
tied  by  Congress  snd  not  left  to  the  opl 
of  a  body  not  versed  In  western  tradltloi 

rLOOO-coimoL  lscislatxon 
This  type  of  legislation  Is  of  recent 
Congress  enacted  the  first  flood -control  W 
latlon  aa  a  part  of  the  act  of  1879,  ere 
the  MlssiMlppl  River  Commission.     The 
IsIatlve  hlatory  shows  that  the  1879  act  elf 
esubllshed   the   principle   of   Federal 
control,  tut  the  early  Commission  Interpr 
this  act  as  applying  only  as  a  part  of  nai 
tlon   and   not   as   an   Independent   coi 
As  a  restilt  of  this  early  administrative 
tude.    flood-control    policy    developed 
alowly.     It  was  not  until  the  act  of 
1.  1917.  that  Ccngreas  adopted  a  flood- 
program  Independent  of  navigation, 
aequently  there  U  not  an  accumulat 
multipurpose   flood-control    projects   as 
evidence  before  this  committee  would 
us   to   believe.      The    Impression    has 
eraated  that  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act 
away  from  the  Army  engineers  power-i 
ing  authority  which  they  formerly  held. 
Is  not  factual  and  creates  a  wrong  Imprc 

As  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  det 
the  previous  experience  of  the  Army  engl 
In  the  power- marketing  fMd  was  cor 
to  early  power  sales  at  Muade  Shoala^ 
Sault  Salnte  Marls,  both  navigation 


\\      Hingttm.  D.  C. 

=^:.'.Mi-  At  the  regular 
Eutlve  committee  of  the 
ichusetts.  Disabled  Amer- 

Batxirday.  June  14.  1947, 


Alabama   Power  Oo. 

bv    bar  at  1.83  mills 

sold  .    to  the  farmers 

for  10  cenU  per  kllo- 

rer  6.000  percent.      It 

Incident  that  led  up 

ly  of  men  In  the  Oor- 

the  Army  engineers, 

It  their  best  interests 

Ing  out  of  marketing. 

blanket   the   country 

iMarkctlng    conditions 

I  the  same  In  sny  two 

that  the  best  Inter- 

,  lies  In  tulng  the  out- 

;  splendid  corps  In  en- 

that  these  quallfica- 

Ttx>arX  on  th?  factual 

Blblllty.  which  should 

Bual  routine  reporting 

[develop  over-all  power 

on  a  project  basis. 

the  reasons  for  H.  R. 

The  West  stsnds  for 

full  relmbursablllty 

Id  nondupllcatlon  of 

experience  with   re- 

responslble  for  this 

^NSAS  cmr  spsKCR 
|7.  1947.  President  Tru- 

Irty-flfth  Division  Re- 

on  Resource  and  De- 
[Thls  speech  was  based 

formiua.  and  Is  along 

^ed  In  a  speech  on  the 

tien  I  pointed  out  the 

for  a  sound  defense 

rllle  Act.  known  as  the 

^,  waa  not  a  party  an- 

fspeeeh    confirmed    my 
H    R.  3038  could  not 

forming  with  the  pro- 
it  or  any  betterment 
no  official  reports 
eau  or  departmental 
such  conformity, 
ent  that  the  testimony 
Dmmlttee  Is  evidently 
Kpand  the  Jurisdiction 
DHunlsslon  rather  than 
.  approved  plan  to  ellm- 
Bontrols. 

i  not  m:ike  for  good  leg- 
al congressional  policy 
Bid     have    far-reaching 
based  on  such  consld- 
Ulng   mskes   for   Ineffi- 
Bntrallzing   controls   It 
several    Government 

debt  which  Li  on  tta« 

every  change  should 

efficiency.    Therefore. 

aichtng  effect  of  such  a 

as  contained  In  H.  R. 

I  committee  should  have 

[bearing  on  the  over-all 

needs  to  have  mora 

ing   the   necessity   for 

It  It  would  result  In 

9ve  all.  we  should  have 

proof  that  this  drastic 

^uid  not  return  hydro- 

irated    at    these    grsat 

to  private  monopollea 

Itlng  in  higher  costs  to 

ver. 

Dngress  alone,  and  when 

to   change  policy,   we 

of  such  a  proposal  on 

I  type  of  acUvity  within 

[governmental  procedure 

jed.    Power  policy  needs 

^llfled,  made  consistent, 

to  a  fair  business  basis. 

need  for  a  clear  policy 

between   Federal    and 

jurlsdlctloQ  applied  to 
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Pboklkic  or  Ci 


parlsoii  to  tba  impact  on  Italian  public  opin- 
loQ  of  tbe  six  Communist  dailies  and  of  tha 
100  CooununUt  weeklies  now  being  circu- 
lated in  Italy,  of  tha  propaganda  being  car- 
nad  on  by  Soviet  emissaries,  and  of  the  fact 


Df  THS  HOUSE  OF  KBHKKJERTATTVBO  this  jHincipie   m  connecuan  wnn  \om  ozn 

„    .   ,         -  u.  n    iaA7  l«nd  laws.   In  his  first  annual  message  to  the 

WednetdMti,  ^«^  ».  i»«  ,few  York  LegWatnre  oo  Jsnuaiy  ▼.  wn. 

Mr     ANGELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under  Oov.   Chsries   Evans   Htigbes  rsstated   this 

leave*  to    extend   my   remarta   In    the  prtedpie  when  he  said,  m  sff*et,  tbat  water 
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tatsa  aiMl  marketing  in  order  that  prudent 
private  InvastDients  made  under  State  laws 
can  be  protaetad.  and  Federal  expenditures 
kept  within  such  limits  and  prevented  from 
encroaching  on  private  enterprise.  H.  R. 
8036  does  not  accomplish  these  purposes,  but 
leads  to  greater  confusion  and  destroys  long- 
astahUshed  policies  which  have  contributed 
to  national  development,  the  common  wel- 
fare and  n**^*'^^  defense,  and  the  {>reven- 
tlon  of  private  monopoly  of  Federal  power. 
I  feel  certain  that  the  West  dealres  the  bet- 
terment of  development  policies  rather  than 
a  Umttatlon  on  existing  policies  and  instltu- 
Uona  arsated  under  such  a  policy. 

It  bw  been  only  about  10  years  since  Con- 
gress established  power  marketing  laws.  This 
summer  will  mark  tha  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Bonneville  Act,  and  the  experience  to 
date  under  this  act  has  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. H.  R.  3036  will  nullify  the  beneficial 
policies  which  are  a  part  (^  the  Bonneville 
Act.  H.  R.  3036  divides  management  reqx>n- 
slbility  whereas  the  Bonneville  Act  concen- 
trates responsibility,  and  in  addition,  places 
management  close  to  the  people  affected. 
B.  R.  3036  Is  a  remote  control  aet-up  which 
plioai  a  brake  on  private  Initiative.  It  is 
bureaucracy  in  its  worst  form,  leading  to 
monopoly  In  Government.  Congress  has  the 
constitutional  authority  to  control  monopoly 
In  private  business  but  should  be  exuemely 
cautious  In  setting  up  any  policy  leading  up 
to  power  monopoly  as  provided  In  this  bill. 

The  Bonneville  Act  provides  the  answers  to 
bus-bar  sales.  Under  this  act  Eone  rates  are 
permitted,  but  the  application  must  be  such 
as  to  prevent  monopollEatlon  by  limited 
groups.  Indtistry.  if  It  ^ects  to  locate  close 
to  a  dam.  can  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
channels  are  always  kept  open  so  that  bene- 
fits can  also  be  spread  as  widely  as  possible, 
particularly  to  rural  consumers.  This  pro- 
vision, therefore,  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  one  prospective  purchaser, 
Insuring  a  better  pay-out  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  H.  R.  8036,  in  specifying 
bus-bar  sales,  places  tbe  superior  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  mercy  of 
one  private  bidder,  and  permits  such  bidder 
to  siphon  away  benefits  that  belong  to  tbe 
farmers,  irrigators,  and  small  manufacttirers. 
For  this  reason,  H.  R.  3036  works  to  the  det- 
riment of  agriculture  and  is  InctmsUtent 
with  the  policy  governing  RBA  enterprises. 
All  friends  of  agriculture.  If  they  realized  the 
Implications  of  the  biis-bar  sales  limitation 
in  H.  R.  8086,  would  solidly  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. 


rowis  cemtissKm 
This  Is  a  quasl-Judlclal  body,  and  as  such, 
under  our  constitutional  government  phi- 
losophy, should  be  strictly  kept  out  of  the 
management  field,  and  In  addltlcm,  should 
not  have  policy  matters  placed  In  Its  hands. 
What  U  done  In  H.  R.  3086  Is  tantamovmt  to 
transferring  activities  from  the  executive  to 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  If 
we  mix  Judicial  with  management  functions. 
as  is  attempted  In  H.  R.  8036,  we  oould.  with 
the  same  logic,  ask  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  administer  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

As  a  quasl-judlclal  organization,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  shotild  properly  ex- 
ercise rate,  allocation,  and  "return"  Juris- 
diction—all  of  which  are  Judicial  functions— 
as  Is  provided  In  the  BonnevUle  Act.  but  the 
West  woiild  feel  happier  if  there  were  a  more 
equlUble  division  of  membership  on  the 
Commission,  m  western  resoruces,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  are  entirely  different 
fhim  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Ttie 
most  recent  ^polntments  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Indicate  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  given  fxill  recognition  to 
the  western  section  of  our  country. 

aiMSUSSAWLlTT 

The  West  has  long  accepted  the  doctrtns 
of  relmbursablllty  of   Federal   reclamation 


and  pomm  expendftores,  and  an  eaamlnatloa 
of  the  long-time  publle-works  ezpendlturss 
will  demonstrate  that  tha  West  has  paid  lu 
way  more  than  any  other  seetloo  of  the  coun- 
try. A  survey  of  total  Federal  expattdltures 
for  public  works  since  1834.  intfleates  that  the 
17  Western  BUtes  have  received  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  Federal  W(»ks'  expend- 
itures. BJccludlng  rlvar  and  harbor  and  road 
work,  all  these  western  pubUc-works  appro- 
priations have  been  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  West  offers  no  complaint  on  this  losig- 
eatabllshed  public-works  precedent,  but  feels 
that  since  Uiey  are  on  a  pay-out  basts  they 
shoxild  not  be  hampered  by  r«note  control 
nor  kept  In  a  colonial  status  by  unworkable 
processes.  Total  public-works  appropriations 
apply  to  water  control  of  all  kinds  since  1834 
totals  close  to  88,000  ,OOOXXX)  for  tbe  country 
aa  a  whole.  Of  this  amount,  seven-eighths 
have  been  on  a  nonreimbursable  basts, 
whereas  the  one-eighth  of  this  total  apply- 
ing to  the  West  has  required  pa3rQUt.  The 
total  long-time  expenditures  on  watar-con- 
trol  projeeu  in  the  17  Westerr  States  totals 
about  81300,0004)00,  of  which  eight  hundred 
and  ftrty-one  million  have  gone  into  rivers 
and  harbors,  flood  oentrol,  roads,  and  the 
like,  nonrepayable  Items.  The  nearly  81.000,- 
000.000  which  have  been  appropriated  for 
western  reclamation  and  power  projects  have 
been  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  without  cre- 
ating a  tmrden  on  the  general  taxpa3rers. 
Therefore,  policies  affecting  nonrelmbtuwible 
projects  should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  re- 
imbursable Itema.  When  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  include  reimbursable  and  nonreimbur- 
sable projects  in  the  same  formula,  unvrork- 
able  results  follow. 

rUXTUXB  ADVKSn   EfTBCTS   Of  H.  B.  SOSS 

The  bvis-bar  UmlUtlon  in  H.  R.  8088,  aa 
written,  would  tie  the  Government's  hands  In 
securing  the  best  possible  sale  of  govern- 
mental power  as  In  most  cases  only  one  pros- 
pective purchaser  has  transmission  lines  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  project,  and  the  blU  does 
not  permit  building  even  a  llmltad  number 
of  lines  to  reach  other  customers. 

Most  municipalities  and  rural  public  bodies 
have  individual  loads  totaling  only  a  few 
thousand  kilowatts.  Under  such  a  clrctun- 
stance,  it  is  not  financially  feasible  for  the 
smaller  public  bodies  to  compete  with  a  large 
private  grid  In  reaching  the  power  outlets, 
especially  in  the  West.  Most  of  the  good 
western  power  sites  are  located  long  distances 
from  load  centers  and  most  of  the  privately 
owned  lines  do  not  have  capacity  to  handle 
such  lotuls  to  focal  poinU.  Therefore,  H.  R. 
3038  will  limit  rather  than  expand  western 
markets. 

Some  of  the  exhibits  sbown  before  the  com- 
mittee created  the  Impression  thst  parallel- 
Ism  constltutss  duplication.  A  garden  hose 
oould  be  placed  parallel  to  a  48-inch  water 
main  but  the  condition  of  parallelism  does 
not  indicate  that  the  garden  hose  could  sup- 
ply water  to  a  city  of  100,000  population. 
Generally,  transmission  lines  throughout 
the  counti7  of  all  types  of  ownership  are  now 
overloaded  and  before  any  Issue  of  duplica- 
tion can  be  successfully  raised,  we  must  know 
the  load  and  capability  conditions  On  exist- 
ing fadltUes.  The  exparlsnoa  of  the  North- 
west has  shown  that  grid  operation  Is  bene- 
ficial both  to  the  public  and  private  interests 
as  long  as  the  public  interest  is  not  subordi- 
nated to  private  gain.  If  a  grid  system  is 
properly  operated,  no  destmctlon  of  private 
investments  will  accrue.  Of  course,  a  grid 
system  Is  not  warranted  unless  generation 
is  high.  H.  B.  8088  will  result  in  increasing 
the  number  of  Federal  marketing  agencies 
rather  than  reducing  the  nimiber.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bureau  of  Reclamatkm  has  been 
^j^ipLiMi  as  the  Burketlng  agency  for  the 
Mlasouri  Baaln  projects.  However,  under  this 
Mil,  we  would  set  up  duplicate  marketing 
agencies  In  the  same  area.  This  would  leave 
the  door  open  for  private  Interests  to  play 
one  Government  agency  against  the  other. 


Oongreas  should  not  legislate  such  a  faulty 
set-up. 

Repayment  of  westam  reclamation  Is  pos- 
sible because  of  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  retivns  frota  other  western  re- 
sooToes  stieh  as  earnings  from  public  lands 
and  oil  leservas.  Western  reclamation  can- 
not be  accomi^lshed  on  an  individual  basts. 
It  requires  cooperation  in  the  utilisation  of 
all  resources,  including  power. 

There  is  another  angle  which  has  not  been 
discussed  In  connection  with  the  pending 
bill  and  that  Is  atomic  energy.  As  is  well 
known,  the  atomic  bombs  which  fell  on  Ja- 
pan were  energised  by  Columbia  River  power 
transformed  into  a  new  metal  called  Plu- 
tonium. It  is  not  in  order  to  discuss  pub- 
licly the  developments  which  are  taking  place 
in  this  field  in  tha  Ccdumbia  Bivw  Baaln,  but 
I  can  aay  it  Is  my  oonslderad  Judgment  that 
more  of  the  Cblumbla  River  power  will  be 
used  in  the  future  for  atomic  conversion  than 
has  been  used  In  the  past.  Therefore,  we 
should  be  extrnnely  careful  In  leglslaUng 
about  a  subject  matter  that  can  hamper 
national  defease.  The  Columbia  River,  as 
demonstrated  In  the  last  war.  is  more  than 
a  regional  development.  Prom  what  has 
taken  place  In  the  fields  of  light  metals  and 
atomic  energy,  the  Columbia  means  more  to 
the  Nation  than  it  does  to  the  region.  This 
short  reference  Indlcatss  again  that  B.  B. 
3036  should  be  given  a  good  deal  more  atten- 
tion than  It  haa  received  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  reasons  I  have  given  and, 
based  upon  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee.  I  sincerely  believe  that  approval 
of  H.  R.  3086  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  but  would  return  hydropower  to 
private  monopoly  and  rob  ths  consuming 
public  of  the  opportunity  to  seciu^  this  boon 
to  modem  industry,  agriculttire.  and  domes- 
tic use  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Ja8tke  for  PohB4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  MBW  Tone 
IN  THX  HOUSS  or  RXPRBSEMTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Tork.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maits  In  tbe  Rkoobb.  I  tntdude  tbe  fol- 
lowing reaolutlon: 

We.  dtloens  of  Polish  extraction,  reaidents 
of  the  Black  Bock  sactlon  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  having  met  for  the  annual  obsar- 
vance  of  Poland's  constitution  of  May  8, 1791. 
on  thU  4th  day  of  May  1947,  at  tbe  Post.  No. 
1041,  American  Legion  hall,  980  Grant  Street, 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  county  of  Krle.  and 
the  State  of  New  Tork,  resdlTe  the  following: 

We,  as  loyal  eltlcens  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  solemnly  pledge  our  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  we  pledge 
our  wholehearted  suppmt  to  all  of 'our  Na- 
tion's decisions  with  whstever  sacrifice  is 
sAed  of  us  to  realm  such  decisions,  and  we 
patise  to  honor  our  sons  and  dauf^ters  who 
have  demonstrsted  their  allegUnce  to  our 
country  with  the  supreme  sacriftoe  at  tba 
altar  of  tba  battlafleld;  and 

Whereas  our  observance  and  manifesta- 
tion today  haa  ths  purpose  of  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  authors  of  Poland's  coBstttu- 
tion  of  May  3,  1701.  which  has  beooms  a  pat- 
tern for  all  freedom-loving  nations  to  model 
their  systems  of  ruling  their  tree  pe(^>lea; 
and 

Wtiereas  today  Poland,  tha  land  of  ths 
aforesaid  authors,  the  land  of  many  of  our 
forefathers  Is  ensnarled  in  the  thnmgs  of  a 
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showine  tha  recent  imparts  of  alcoholic  bev-       to  room,  amaahlng  doors,  hurling  grenadea      dty  of  Bagulo  and  Camp  J<dw  Bay,  an 


f 


ClTliiiatloa  rceelTcd  Its  sun  In  SsTpt 
wh«n  tb«M  p*opl«  flnt  IcariMd  and  appllMl 
xhm  l4inrM  ct  eooparatioo  in  nfiMftlnn  with 


In  UM  power-marKcung  n«ia  wm 

to  MTly  powtf  mUcs  »k  Mvwcl*  Shoala 

teult  Saint*  Marl*,  both  narlgatlcn 


between    Federal    and 
Jxuladlctlon  applied  to 


Th«  WMt  has  Ion?  accepted  the  doctrtna 
of  relmbunablllty   of   Federal   reclamation 


the  door  open  for  prtrate  mtereati  to  piay 
one  Oovemm«it  agency  against  tha  other. 


azoreMia  autnors.  ice  uma  m  iruuiy  ui  uut 
forefothen  la  ensnarled  In  the  throngs  of  a 


A^io 
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fimlsn  aecupatkm  and  haa  a  cyatem  of  llf * 
nirtl  Vr  ■  nw wt  fonlfD  to  Ita  way  of  Ufa. 
Mrtorr.  MMI  tiMtiM  at  the  orerwhelmlng 
majbfit  of  lu  dtlaanry  forcibly  wrought 
upon  It  I  populace:  and 

Whertas  the  great  Prealdent.  Franklin 
Dalano  tooaevelt.  haa  unequivocally  and  un- 
AOkblgo  lualy  promised  for  all  nations  tha 
fMedon  I  enumanted  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ier anc 

^flMTi  aa  V*  feel  that  the  United  SUtea  of 
Amartei  resplendent  with  lu  high  ideals  of 
helping  the  needy,  weak,  and  oppreeaed  na- 
tions. U  morally  responsible  for  the  present 
plight  ( if  the  Polish  nation  which  today  la 
bearing  the  yoke  of  Communist  oppicsalon 
and  d  ilanced  starratlon:  and 

Whar  as  so  many  of  Poland'ajnoat  able  and 
eoor^i  n»  eltlaens  are  acattared  throughout 
the  wcrld  tinder  the  claaalflcaUon  of  dU- 
placed  ]  leraona  who  justly  fear  return  to  their 
naUve  and  at  Poland  becaose  of  the  threat 
of  omli  oua  death  or  emlle,  aid 

whaieaa  the  country  of  Poland  was  the 
at  y  of  the  last  World  War  and  has  lost 

Dst  one-half  of  her  prewar  territory  In 

fsTor  cf  a  supposed  ally-neighbor  who  haa. 
In  ratim,  forced  upon  the  remaining  terri- 
tory ct  Poland  a  government  imdeaired  and 
dMika  I  by  the  majority  of  lU  peace-loving 
citizen  i:  and 

Wh*  'caa  at  the  Yalta  and  Potadam  Confer- 
ences the  Big  T^ree  have  guaranteed  the 
riiltiti  nation  free  and  tmfettered  elections 
to  ba  lOBducted  in  accord  with  democratic 
Ideals:  and 

Whs  reas  thsae  great  men  of  the  world  have 
raallaiil  the  wrong  afflicted  upon  Poland. 
have  !Det  at  conferencea.  and  have  sought 
a  way  to  soothe  the  wrong  perpetrated  upon 
CBS  01  their  allies,  vis.  Poland,  gave  her  a 
booBd  iry  on  the  west  on  the  Oder  and 
Dnicpir  Rivers  and  on  the  north  a  greater 
oeeas  to  the  Baltic  Sea:  and 
Whcreaa  over  4.000.000  Poles  have  setUsd 
on  thiM  reacquired,  historically  old  Polish 
lands,  which  ware  forcibly  partitioned  from 
Folanc  by  the  "Drang  Nach  Oaten";  and 
Wh4wu  the  Department  ot  SUte.   with 

^    Marshall  as  the  Secratary  of  State. 

IMM  jdtead  those  who  wUb  to  take  from 
n  thsae  historically  old  Polish  nation 
Ian*  m  the  argtunent  that  it  la  necessary 
to  nwa  tabllah  Germany  eoonosnlcally  because 
Oermi  ny  waa  the  prswsg  esnter  of  economic 
Ufa  of  central  Ki'rope;  and 
Whireas    we.    as   citizens    of    the   United 

feal  that  the  lot  which  haa  befallen 

P(dan(  and  tha  treatment  afforded  her  baa 
no  par  Ulel  with  the  subUe  treatment  afford- 
ed by  our  Matloo  to  out  defeated  enemtea; 
and 

Wh4  reas  the  eltlasos  ot  our  sister  rapublle. 
round,  are  suffering  froaa  iwtold  depriva- 
tloas,  the  gore  of  hunger,  and  from  the  fangs 
at  opi  irssstnn.  and  that  tbsse  hungry  and 
prlvat  Id  peoplea  of  Poland  and  the  dUplaoed 
peraois  seattered  all  over  tha  world  look 
f crwai  d  to  us  for  halp  In  their  endless  plight 
and  suffering:  and 

Whtreas  the  Aiertaan  retlaf  tor  Poland, 
under  the  dlreetloii  of  Dean  Francis  Z.  Swlst- 
Uk.  to  Hlitr***t  Its  efforta  and  facllltlsa  in 
j  to  tha  PoUafe  nation  the  needed 
apeedi   relief: 

•e  ( 1  tfc«re/ore  dtUrmin^d  aad  resolpsd  as 

/onMi:  That  w*  hereby  appeal  and  eend 

of  this  tasoitttlon  to  our 


fettered  and  did  not  repreeent  the  ma] 
opinion  of  the  Polish  citizens. 

TIT   That  Poland  be  not  therefore 
flad  as  a  Cooununlst  nation. 

TV.  That  our  repreaentatlvea  hi  Con| 
and  In  Senate  try  all  reasonable  mean 
hurriedly  end  debatee  and  pass  the  bill 
sen  ted  by  Congressman  ErmATTON.  of  Illli 
which  provides  for  the  entry  of  100.000 
placed  persons  annually  for  a  period 
I  over  and  above  the  normal  immif 


WvMB  and  Mmm  Iwi  Seeretary  of 
auto  Oeoi«e  Marshan.  ODd  Praalitont  Harry 
8.  Trunan.  bsseechlng  their  aid  and  sup- 
port   n — 

X.  Itkmt  intemattonal  polltice  be  set  asMs 
when  qtMettana  of  aid  to  the  hungry  peoplee 
of  Pol  knd  arise. 

n  rhat  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  eoaa- 
wuvmXMc  tendendea  of  tt*  preeent  VoUsh 
Oovei  OBMDt  for  the  election  that  placed  that 
at  in  powor  wis  not  free  and  un- 


V.  That  loans  be  made  possible  and  git 
to  the  Polish  nation  for  rebuilding  of 
war-torn  country. 

VI.  That  other  humanitarian  aid  be 
vised  to  assxmie  the  taak  of  relief  work 
tofore  done  by  the  now  none:tlsting 

Vn.  That  instead  of  partitioning 
for  the  Ofth  time  in  ita  history  by  taking ! 
her  tha  hlstorlcUly  old  Polish  lands  of 
Prussia  and  Silesia  on  the  pretense  that 
terrltortea  are  necessary  to  rebuild  Oer 
economically  for  Germany  is  ths  focal 
of  economic  life  of  Central  Europe,  that 
country  togetb«r  with  other  great 
rebuild  Poland:  let  Pc4and  be  the  cent 
economic  life  of  the  nations  of 
Kurope.  for  there  la  no  danger  of 
conxmenclng  war  for  the  Polish 
baalcaUy  and  tradltlonaUy  peace-k 
i:  be  It  farther 

I.  That  an  appeal  be  made 
unbiased  citlaeiis  of  United  States,  to 
letters  and  send  reeolutions  and  tel« 
to  our  repreeenutlves  m  Washington, 
to  create  in  them  a  airmpathetlc  attlt 
a  friendly  public  opinion  so  that 
done  In  mattent  pertaining  to  the  pre 
nation  of  Poland;  be  it  further 

Resolred.    Tliat     a    vote    of     praise 
thanks  be  given  to  Dean  Francis  X  Swla 
chairman  of  the  American  Relief  for 
and  to  the  memben  of  his  organlzattc 
their  efforts  of    bringing  humanltari 
to  the  needy  Poliah  peoplea:  be  It  la 

Mrsolved.  That  an  appeal  be  hereby 
to  all  eltlaens  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Ai 
to  do  thsir  share  In  helping  the  Amc 
Relief  for  Poland  by  gtvlntr  their  contribt 
and  used  dothlhg.     Let  us  all  keep  set 
packagce  to  our  ralatlvea  in  Poland  for 
need  our  help  and  they  cannot  expect 
help  from  elsewhere. 

Lorg  live  the  United  Statee  of 

Long  live  the  land  of  out  forofM 
and  Independent  Poland. 

Josspic  P.  KusatHSKi. 
Prnidtnt  CounM  92.  P.  M. 
Chttiman.  IU$otution  Commt 
BtAiTLMT  Orssi 
President.  Ctrcvit  Mo. 
FoMth  Moman  Catholie  Ut 

If.  Colony  Mo. 

PoHsA  Union  of  Amt 

SrsvsM  DoKsaowsKJ. 

Chmtrman  Pre 

Josmt  A.  9rABoacr4K. 

Meerrtmr)!  Oberrrance  Comm< 


Prvbica  of  CbwckM  lavohtJ  fai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  oasora 

»  no  Houn  OF  rkprbbctai 

Wednesday,  J1U9  i,  1947 

Mr.  CASB  of  South  DakoU. 
Speaker,  under  Ieftv«  to  extend 
marks  In  the  Ricou,  I  include 
lowing  article  by  Darid  Lawrence 
the  Washini{ton  Evening  Star: 


Psoatsif  or 

POUTSCS 

Lawrsnee) 

lurch  organlsitlons  In 
kes  to  be  used  tag  or 

^tlon  has  its  embsrrass- 
coples  of  the  recent 

>rocal  trade  and  tariff 
jM  Ways  and  Ifeana 
just  become  available. 

xg     colloquy     between 

ildent  of  the  Federal 
of  Christ  In  America, 
>.  Republlctm,  of  New 

>nal  capacity  Is  an 
^tlons.  having  recently 
in  the  State  Depart- 
[polltlcal  and  economic 
led  be  Is  perhaps  as  far 
lis  brother,  the  Senator 
I  "right." 

tint  In  his  personal 

able  witness,  and  this 

fwlth  him  on  the  views 

It  being  made  here  has 

merits  of  the  subject 

(Ways  and  Means  Com- 

Mr.  Taft  testified  ss  a 

Federal  Council  of  the 

America,  an  crganlza- 

lurches.  that  Ur.  Rsso 

questions. 

MXTHOoms 

bow  many  memtosn 

Uton.      lir.    Taft    saM 

ttated  he  was  not  speak- 

Iber.    He  waa  tlien  aaked 

re  a  part  of  the  group 

a  temperance  organl- 

[^In  endorsing  the  cpera- 

l-'rade-agreementa  law. 

U.ii  with  what  had  been 

less  said  he  presumed 

the  Federal  Council,  at 

on.  passed  a  resolution 

BtiviUes.  but  he  added: 

in  the  Federal  Council 

officially  lor  prohlbl- 

RxzD  Inquired : 

take  an  interest  in  the 

ith  Canada  In  1036  and 

lowered   the   duty   on 

ty — from  $6  per  gallon 

It  he  did  not  think  thsy 
Rzzs  went  on  to  say: 

presenting  the  cburchee 

It  be  speaking  Tor  them 

a  loes  of  ravenue  of  al- 

[rssult  of  lowering  theee 
itlng  thing  to  me  is — Z 
mtut  have  some  Inter- 
(y  have  on  the  list,  over 

3wer  still  further  the  tax 
In.  rum.  and  other  dis- 

ipagns,  vermouth,  and 
irtaln   exceptions,   beer 

roducts.    I  cant  tell  to 

>urae.  they  had  no  par- 
|wltb  fine  church  organ* 

I,  on  this  Item." 

kted:  "Their  experience 
led  them,  to  a  very  con- 
)e  position  that  ths  pro- 

tee  must  be  an  educa- 
It   cannot   be   dons   by 

Eviction,  sir." 

thsn  Inquired:  "Thef 
lod  of  letting  In  mora 
cate  people  not  to  use  It, 

or  DPI.  I  ssa" 
not    and    that    It   was 
Elollara  to  the  Drltlah"  In 
Mr.  Rns  promptly 
a  long  list  of  figures 
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showing  the  recent  Imparts  of  alcoholie  bev- 
arsgee  into  the  United  Statee. 

The  incident  Ulustratee  how  distrustful 
Membera  of  Congress  ara  of  statements  by 
committees  purporting  to  repressnt  the  views 
of  lairge  church  organisations.  Thus,  for 
tnat»"«*,  there  are  Memben  of  Congrees  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  recent  statement 
Iwtsed  by  the  soelal  action  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Oonferenee  argu- 
ing for  Presidential  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill  was  ever  submitted  to  any  large 
group  of  Catholics  to  pass  on  but  rapre- 
Mm  tod  the  view  of  a  handful  of  "left  wlng- 
«rs"  who  tried  to  use  ths  name  of  a  large 
and  splendid  organisation  to  achieve  a  po- 
litical action. 

This  is  the  kind  of  danger  encountered 
when  church  units  Insist  on  dabbling  in 
polities.  Congrees  long  ago  recognised  ^Is 
trend  when  It  passsd  s  law  which  authorlBes 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reventie  to  wlthd  -aw 
tax  exemption  from  any  church  organisa- 
tion, religious  body,  charitable  inaUtution. 
or  fotindatlon  which  becomes  active  in  at- 
tempting to  tnfhienoe  legislation  by  propa- 
ganda or  otherwise. 

When  a  taz-eaempt  organisation  insists 
on  the  right  to  engage  in  political  propa- 
ganda the  fact  that  moral  Issues  aire  Involved 
does  not  immunise  the  organisation  from  tax 
difficulties.  Thoee  Individuals  who  contrib- 
ute funds,  moreover,  r\in  the  risk  of  having 
deductibility  on  tax  returns  denied  them  be- 
cawe  political  contributions  ara  not  deduct- 
ible for  Income-tax  purposes. 

Thcrs  is  no  need  to  run  these  risks.  IVir 
there  are  plenty  of  legitimate  propaganda 
opportunities  for  clergymen,  acting  In  their 
Individual  capacity,  to  take  good  cara  of  the 
field  of  morality  as  It  affects  or  Is  affected  by 
Oovemmect  poUcy  on  political  and  economic 
questions. 


#1^ 
MamU  Bears  Worst  War  Scars;  Sqaattcn 
Use  Ruitts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OF  RBPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 

Ut.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RicokD.  I  include  herewith  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Mawila  Bbabs  Wobst  Was  Scabs;  SQUAinas 
UsB  Btmrs 

Manila,  once  one  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful dttee.  stlU  exhibits  the  ghasUy  scars 
of  soms  of  the  most  furious  fighting  that 
took  place  In  the  Padflc.  It  was  badly  dam- 
aged by  Japanese  bombing  In  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  deeptte  the  fact  that  General 
MacArthur  had  proclaimed  it  an  open  city, 
but  It  took  a  tsrriflo  pounding  in  the  fight- 
ing which  preoadad  lu  capture  by  the  Amor- 
lean  foross. 

When  the  Americans  entered  ManiU  ths 
Japs  retreated  across  the  Paslg  River,  blow- 
ing up  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  old  walled  dty,  the  Oovem- 
Bsant  buildings  and  the  palatial  resldenoea, 
apartments,  and  hotels  In  what  was  Imown 
as  the  American  section  of  the  dty  facing 
M^n<lw  Bay. 

Heavy  artillery  was  \ised  to  blast  the  Japs 
at  point  blank  range,  and  few  of  the  buUd- 
te«i  la  which  they  wera  hidhig  eeeaped 
dusUttulkm.  Tliose  which  were  not  de- 
moUshed  wen  the  scenes  of  hsnd  to  hand 
tigtYting^  as  the  Americans  went  from  room 


to  rooan,  smashing  doors,  hurting 

and  spraying  the  Jsps  with  machine  gun 

fire. 

Only  a  few  of  the  buUdlngs  have  been  re- 
paired. Some  ara  beyond  repair  and  will 
have  to  be  torn  dawn.  Squatten  ara  living 
tn  the  ruins  wheraver  they  can  And  a  little 
ahelter.  Dewey  and  Taft  Boulevards  are 
mostly  wastelands  of  rubble  and  destructloo. 

MAirr  BtnLomos  babib 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  standing  alone  In  a  yard.  The  build- 
ing to  which  they  once  led  is  no  longer  then. 
Dewey  Boulevard  has  been  also  stripped  of 
trees  and  utUlty  poles.  Ths  Jape  cut.thsm 
down,  so  that  they  could  uae  the  roadway 
as  a  landing  atrip  for  fighter  planes. 

Plors  and  warehouses  wera  smashed  and 
the  harbor  waa  littered  irlth  atinken  ahip- 
plng.  The  Navy  towed  sccves  of  sunken  Jap 
ships  out  beyond  the  breakwater  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  and  aunk  them  In  a  line  so 
that  they  form  an  outer  aea  wall.  Their 
masts,  funnels  and  superstructures  ara 
visible. 

The  old  walled  dty  was  completely  de- 
molished bv  bombing  and  point  blank  artil- 
lery flra.  Heavy  shells  blasted  huge  gaps  in 
the  thick  walls  so  that  the  American  soldiers 
could  go  In  and  get  at  the  Jape. 

The  contrast  between  what  happened  In 
Manila  and  Tokyo  Is  startling.  Tokyo  had 
It  worse,  but  the  deetructlon  there  is  not 
ao  apparent,  because  most  of  the  Japanese 
buildings  were  consumed  by  raging  fires  amd 
then  Is  nothing  left  to  mark  the  spot. 

COBBXCDOK   mr    HAKDEBT 

But  for  complete  destruction  there  Is 
nothing  to  equal  Corregidor,  the  ttirtle 
shaped  Island,  stmnounted  by  a  huge  rock, 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  Manila  Harbor. 

Our  party  made  a  tovir  of  Corregidor.  which 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  events  of 
otu-  far  eastern  tour.  Otir  guide  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  George  F.  Moore,  who  commanded  the 
ground  forcea  on  Corregidor  at  the  time  of 
the  American  nirrender  and  who  spent  4 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Japs. 

The  barracks,  the  ho^ltal.  and  other  build- 
ings on  Corregidor  are  mera  aliells.  Jungls 
Tines  and  trees  axe  growing  v^>  around  them 
and  m  time  will  hide  their  ugly  acara.  The 
goU  course  on  Topside,  the  high  land  of  the 
Island,  already  hi.s  been  reclaimed  by  the 
Jungle.  Only  the  old  Spanish  llghthotise 
survived  the  two  invasions  but  It  bwra  the 
marlu  of  bat^ 

raat^  riymtna,  bai 


The  famed  Mallnta  tunnel  through  the 
huge  rock  on  Corregidor  was  badly  smashed 
when  the  Americans  recaptured  the  island. 
The  roof  has  started  to  cave  In  and  It  Is  not 
safe  to  walk  through  It.  But  General  Moore 
conducted  our  party  through  it  and  pointed 
out  the  laterals  where  General  MacArthur 
had  his  headquartera  and  whera  the  late 
President  Queoon  of  the  PhlUpptnes  Uved 
during  the  early  Japanese  bombardment. 

Many  of  the  laterals  were  blown  Vip  and 
others  were  sealed  off  and  beeama  tombs 
for  the  trapped  Japanese  defendera. 

Corregidor  will  never  be  fortified  again. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  repair  any  of 
iU  facilities.  Only  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  Is  statitmed  there  and  their  principal 
duties  ara  to  conduct  parties  of  visitors 
•niund  the  Island.  Army  F8  (fast  supply) 
boau  provlds  transporUUon  to  permit  sol- 
diers and  other  sightseers  to  Tlsit  the  island. 
As  many  as  400  make  the  trip  on  SMUdays. 
with  from  eo  to  100  on  weeltdays. 

KOKtfKXNT   IS   FBOPO8BO 

Eventually,  Corregidor  may  become  a  )olnt 
American  and  PhUlpplnea  battle  monument. 
Every  totirlst  wUl  want  to  see  it.  President 
Manuti  Roxas  favon  such  a  project. 

One  day  ova  party  was  known  to  Bagulo, 
the  summer  capital  of  tbs  Phillpplnos.  lor  a 
visit  with  Ambassador  Paul  Mdfott.    TIM 


eltjr  at  Bagolo  and  Casap  John  Bay,  an 
lean  rest  srea,  were  badly  saaashed  in  one 
of  the  last  stsnds  made  by  the  Japanese 
forces  In  the  Philippines.  It  was  in  the 
American  High  CommissloBenB  residence 
tikera.  now  the  summer  embassy,  that  the 
Japanese  slgnod  the  surrender  of  the  Phlllp- 

piXMS. 


Bagulo,  perched  high  In  the  mountains, 
with  peaka  aU  aut}und  tt.  Is  one  of  the  moet 
beautiful  spou  in  the  world  and  has  a  <!•> 
Ughtful  climate  the  year  round.  It  is  now 
only  a  SO-mlnute  flight  from  Manila.  But 
when  It  was  first  dlsoovered  by  WilUam  How- 
ard Taft.  ths  ftnt  High  Commissioner  to  th« 
Philii^pbus.  it  could  be  reached  only  by  tra- 
versing steep  mountadn  trails  on  horseback. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Taft.  who 
weighed  sroond  800  potmds.  first  visited 
Bagulo  be  sent  a  glowing  cable  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  War.  Kllhu  Boot,  describing  the 
wonderful  climate  and  the  msrvelous  scenery 
and  telling  how  well  he  had  withstood  ttie 
gruelling  trip  on  horaebaMk. 

"Glad  you  ara  fine,"  Boot  oaMed  back,  "but 
how  U  the  horss?" 


A  G»iisdentioas  Confreti 


EXTENSION  OF  RQklARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  U.  GAVIN 
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IM  TVX  HOU81  OF  RBPRESSNTA'llVES 

Tuesday.  July  i.  1947 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RsooRb,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Harry 
Alaii  ShMmaa  from  the  Keystone  Re- 
publican  for  June  1947: 

A  OOKSCXXRTIOtni  OOHOBaBB 

(By  Harry  Alan  Sherman) 

Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Speaker 
of  tlie  House  Joa  MAsrai .  our  RepresenUtives 
in  the  lower  Chamber  <rf  the  Matkmal  Oon- 
gresa  have  very  definitely  reassumed  their 
coniititutlonal  prarogSttlve  ss  lawmakera. 

The  Republican  majority  in  Congress  has 
mlrictilously  transformed  that  body  in  a  few 
shojt  months  from  a  Chamber  of  vacant  seats 
to  II  well-att«ided.  consclenUous  agency  of 
repreeenutlve  government. 

Pta-  several  lamentable  yeara  precedhig  the 
election  ravolt  last  Wovember,  the  prestige 
of  Congress  had  fallen  to  an  unpraoedented 
low  In  public  esteem.  Leading  newspaper 
canxwnlsta  habitually  caricatured  the  Na- 
tloc's  Leglslatura  as  a  weak  "yes  man"  to  the 
White  House.  Many  an  appointive  admin- 
istrative committee  enjoyed  far  more  legis- 
lative authority  than  did  the  elected  consti- 
tutional Congress,  under  the  whip  of  s  pow- 
erful and  unscrupulous  poUtleaU  tyramny. 
Many  a  lawyer  had  long  since  scrapped  his 
law  books  and  had  substituted  political  "flx" 
for  precedent  in  adjustment  of  disputes  in- 
voinng  legal  Interpretations. 

The  only  way  In  which  the  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  oould  avoid  loss  of  political 
fnatiff  or  other  eml»rrassment  was  to  etay 
awisy  from  sessions.  The  busiest  Membera  of 
eltiaer  Chamb«  were  the  few  delegated  to 
dng  enough  othera  into  session  to  cfmstl- 
tute  a  quorum  for  the  start  of  ths  day's 
iwitine  nibber-etampisg  of  White  Honss 
bU:iB.  Bven  these  latter  stragglara  soon  found 
thiimselvee  uncomfortably  ignorant  of  tha 
meaning  of  the  mass  of  '^ust"  documents 
elnked  through  on  the  day's  calendar,  and 
Jotaed  the  othera  ss  Wsahington  sUhfsssni 
80  it  was  that  In  the  Halls  of  Oongrsss  ons 
often  found  a  single  Reprssantatlve  address- 
ini;  hundreds  of  en^y  seats  on  a  aiattsr  of 
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In  1934  John  W.  Davis  as  candidate  for     connection  with  the  electoral  Toies  rep-      Wkca  h  tte  Coarte  •!  IfaoBUi  Eitali 


rit^an*     i-o/<*4voH    A  nttfl  OflO    vnt«>c    tViaf 


r«>«pnf<>H   hx7  nir»r   l^ltfMlfMVI   rw»r«on«   irhn 


<igt\ting^  M  th«  AmarlcftDS  went  irom  room      twc  wi\a  awus 
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to  only  his  pav- 

_ .  for  tL«  purpoa*  ot 

iiM hirtortcAliy  iammnmuta  prlntad 

•Kpanse  m  Um 

tlM  votan  b*ai 

to  now  •  ntftitmartifc 

iMttiv*  tiM  wrltv  unlMB  foa  look 

aft  aaf  ttma  of 


OMn  of 


poalUvaly  unaa*  and  daUght  jou. 
liubUaiMr.  8.  9mttnl  Kayaar.  and  tta 
propped  in  on  tta  Honaa  aw 
ae  for  a  crttleal  glanoa  at  tba 
iTti  erf  our  Hatloo'a  Oovaminant  at 
Va  bad  not  tfeia  iilghmt  bopa  o<  aaa- 
9f  ttia  Mff  naaaa  of  tboaa  bodlaa  ae- 
thatr  dMka.  with  thalr  sImvm  rolled 
ling  their  aalartaa:   but   there   they 
bc^bt  and  early— aU  ot  tbe  ^reat  statca- 
our  day — taamlnc  up  with  a  pollah 
of  eoaAdenea  that  ahouJd   Inapire 
faith  tn  aaU-gov- 
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lepuMieaa  leadars  in  both  Houeee  of 
arc  farttinata  In  haTtng  the  moet 
and  dlaUncutshad  aaeamblace  of  tal- 
tlflslaton  whleh  baa  graced  the  eapltol 


ttat 


wtu  make  wonderful  blatory. 
r«Ua  the  United  Statea  can  draw 
i^adera  for  many  yaara  to  oocaa. 

iMOi  McDowau.  polntad 
ua  tho  MagAUooa  of  oaeh  of  the  4g 
n  felt  for  tba  Ami  tkm»  In  a  genera- 
our  country's  daaltey  was  In  good 
kt  last. 
Inclqen tally  Mr.  McOowwu.  la  an  excellent 
of  the  refreahlng  conactentlouaneaa 
In  Congraaa  aa  a  wlMta.    Although 
fully  reeoTerad  from  a  alight  break- 
king  on  Important  aealgn- 
•Irieh  took  him  acroaa  the  Nation,  and 
uAable  to  make  a  apaach.  be  was  In  bU 
the  <lrop  of  the  Speaker's  gavel.    He 
If  aahlngton  and  Is  devoted  to  his  dutlee. 
•U.  ha  aharee  the  burning  dealre 
to  regain  the  raapaet  of 
of  Amarlca  and  of  the  world  for 
government. 
c^noC  too  strongly  urge  a  visit  to  Con- 
seaaioB  as  an  antidote  fcr  tbe  bluea. 
aound  enthusiastic.  It  Is  because  the 
has  made  us  feel  Just  that  way. 


I  apt  self  I  taU^ 
We 

irwd 


TWUbwBiU 


KZTENSXON  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  T.  NlUn  HAND 


Of  VM  mooam  or  RVRSBBNTATivsa 
Wednet^my.  Jutt  9.  1947     " 

lir.   HAND.    Mr.  Spemker.   a  reeent 

editor  Al  on  the  labor  bill  published  In 
tbe  BdUlTlDe  (N.  J.)  RepubllcAn  is  here- 
with i  acluded  In  the  CoifCKisaioxAL  Ric- 
ORD  fc  r  the  inf ormAtlon  of  the  Member* 
of  th<  House: 
Ifca  Tatt-Bartley  Ubor  btU  baa  become  law 
9r«aldent  Truman's  vato.  A  subatan- 
,jorlty  In  both  Houses  of  Congraaa 
m  the  new  law  si 


llil 


OiU  r  soma  of  tha  ptoelaloiu  take  effect 
lmmtf1atT*T   others  la  gg  days  and  In  stUl 
current   contract   raqutew* 
laetad.    L«bor  unloaa  b«aa 
Ita  framing, 
a'maiortty  of  Congraaa  aattaeaa  It  wUl 

k«ai  r  result  in 
imprcea4< 

labor  law  wttl 

no  hardablp  on  either  unions  or  aaa- 

Intentlons  are  honorable  and 


.___..    Although  unlaoa  are  made 
la^rmitrils  ai.ti  can  be  held  accountable 
refualng  to  negotiate  or  tor  noUtIng  a  - 
tract.  thU  Is  la  tba  lataraat  of  tbo  ~ 
welfare. 

Kg  relationship  between  two  partlea 
long  anduva  oa  a  aatlsfactory  bai 
Um  tarsia  ol   their  assc  latlon   are   fal 
MMh  party.    It  U  on  this    asls  that  the 
Hartley  labor  law  la  eipec  ed  to  bring  si 
equitable  reUUonshlp  between   unions 
eaployera. 

Prom  a  practical  viewpoint  there  U  nc 
to  prevent  a  continuation  of  amicable 
tlona  between  tboee  lutons  and  Indi 
where  eordtallty  now  exists.    There  are 
more  Instancw  of  taaraaonlous  relattoncj 
tween  unions  and  sMployara  than  <tf 
tng  and  fighting.     Bowaver.  it  Is  a  ni 
thing  that  ocJy  those  casee  of  strik* 
loekout    and    protracted    negotiations 
sesmlngTj   luuiurmountable  difference 
the  printed  page  of  newspapers. 

The  Oovemment  has  the  power  to 
80-day   court    InJtinctJon    against   sti 
lockout  sndaiigenng  tbe  nstlo    \1  beall 
safety     If  the  public  welfare  Is  threat 
then  there  BUM  be  eome  protection  for 
innocent  aad  — i»w  Ity  of  people  wboaa  ~ 
may  be  In  peril.    8onM  idea  of  the 
neee  of  such  s  strike  has  been  clearly 
strated  at  least  twice  m  the  past  *ew 
la  tha  rail  aad  aoal  In^uairlaa. 

tbe  right  to  me  unions  for  breach  of 
tract.     Vnlona  sre  prohibited  from 
outright    iiuBllftsmwM    to    political 
palgna  for  ^idaral  aAaaa.    Federal 
arc  denied  th<$  right  to  strike 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  unl 
been  that  the  labor  law  prerents  the 
shop.    On   the   other  band   It   doea   ' 
the  union  st^.op   If  a  majority   of  the 
ployees  so  denlre  It.     Under  tbe  eloeed 
a  person  to  be  employed  must  be  a 
of  the  union.     With  a  union  shop  a 
employed  has  a  stipulated  time  during 
he  must  beccme  a  member  but  he  does 
have  to  be  a  union  member  to  be  empU 
originally.    This  is  looked  upon  by  the  " 
supporters   a»  provision  for   protecting  ^ 
Individual  wcvker. 

We  bellava.  given  a  fair  trial,  the  new' 
will  som  rvvaal  its  weaknesses  which 
corrected.    We     cannot     subscribe     to 
thought  that  this  Is  a  perfect  law. 
eaa  OKpaet  that  glTen  time  it  will 
•  aanalhla  solution  to  what  may  hat 
gartfad   aa   an    Intolerable   situation 
must  be  corrected  If  wa  bape  to  have 
labor-Industry  reiatlonahlpa. 


Hodcrai 


e  Ov  PresMcotiAl 
III.  Tkd  Uait  Vote 


BXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.LEA 

or  CAUroawi* 
HI  THS  BOUSB  OP  RXFRXSXNTA1 
Tuetdai.  July  t,  1947 

Mr.  I^A     Mr.  Speaker,  the  unit 
AS  AH  know,  means  that  whoever  r( 
A  plurality  rote  In  the  StAte  receli 
whole  electx)rAl  vote.    The  vote  of 
who  vote  for  the  minority  CAndidat 
no  effect  in  the  election  as  the  votes] 
flnAlly  computed.    The  controlling 
jorlty  Is  Arrived  At  by  counting  oi 
totAls  of  StAte  electoral  votes  aft 
nority  votes  In  the  StAte  Are 
from  conslderAtloo. 

Mr.  J.  A  Dougherty,  who  mAde  a 
Able  study  of  the  method  of  electli  . 
President.  hAs  nude  this  sutement: 


the  use  of  tbe  ballot 
In  which  the  vota  la 
Icance.  aa  a  vote,  from 
It.  or.  In  other  worda. 
le  Influence  that  may 
Ifutlle  and  lead  to  Ita 
.  count,  arlaea  under 
system. 
rery  Presidential  elee- 
srventlon  of  the  elec- 
f  or  electors  imsucoaaa> 
never  yet  deposited  a 
{btest  Influence  In  the 
the  count.  Thie  re- 
appreclated:  certainly 
that  the  electoral 
Ite  and  archaic.  Is  ua- 

of  1800  the  Intense 
[whether  Jdlerson  or 

in  should  be  elected, 
le    Federalist   States 

district  to  the  unit 
Kr  to  prevent  part  of 

Jefferson,  and  to  se- 
of  their  States  for 

son  arose  in  the  Leg- 

-he  had  always  been 

il  ticket — and  urged 

the  general  ticket. 

le  declared  Virginia 

a  general-ticket  sys- 

a  matter  of  defense 

itribution. 

If  the  opponents  of 

States  are  going  to 

son  votes,  then   Vir- 

def  ense.  Is  compelled 

course,  the  same  plan 

bchlsement.  and  offset 

When  Madison  said 

jtributlon  he  recog- 

laUnost  twice  the  pop* 

ler  State;  when  Vlr- 

I  the  minority  It  meant 

;er  solid  block  of  votes 

^te.    She  could  punish 

Id  be  punished. 

>f  dominating  groups 

(to  control  the  whole 

to  the  exclusion  of 

itlon  in  the  electoral 

in  the  acceptance 

cet  system,  the  unit 

lation. 

la.  was  a  surrender  to 
iency  at  the  expense 
It  was  induced, 
ttion  for  which  there 
remedy  except  by 
Constitution. 

note  why  and  under 
le  State  unit  vote  was 
plan  of  electing  a 
lear  that  the  system 
for  the  public  good, 
le  power  of  political 
the  States  where  It 
Part  of  the  definite 
it  minorities  from  get- 
in  the  com^tatlon 
that  determined  the 

itl.stics  could  be  pro- 
Incongruity  of  the  unit 
ichises  minorities  and 
candidate  vast  num- 
he  does  not  earn  in 
submit  some  typical 
Ite  now  the  unit  vote 
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In  1934  John  W.  Davis  as  candidate  for 
President  received  6.000,000  votes  that 
brought  him  no  electoral  vote.  Six  mil- 
lion people  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  a 
vote  for  Davis  that  did  not  mean  a  single 
vote  In  tbe  electoral  college. 

Davis  carried  a  limited  number  of 
States  In  which,  he  received  less  than 
2,000.000  votes,  and  for  those  2.000.000 
votes  he  received  136  electoral  votes.  In 
other  words.  6.000,000  votes  meant  no 
electoral  votes:  2,000,000  votes  meant  136 
electoral  votes.  It  Is  apparent  there  is 
no  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  plan. 
In  a  close  contest  the  result  is  subject- 
ed to  chance,  a  turn  of  fortune.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  uncertainty,  to  a  large 
extent  the  result  In  the  Nation,  depends 
on  whether  or  not  one  candidate  will  re- 
ceive a  larger  percentage  of  the  disfran- 
chised votes  cast  for  the  minority  than 
his  opponent. 

In  other  words  we  have  the  curious 
practice  under  which  the  result  of  the 
election  depends  almost  as  much  on  how 
much  credit  a  candidate  gets  for  votes 
cast  AgAlnst  him  as  from  votes  cast  In 
his  favor. 

Another  way  of  indicating  the  effect 
of  tbe  unit  vote  is  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  votes  represented  by  one  elec- 
toral vote  as  received  by  different  candi- 
dates. In  1912.  Wilson's  electoral  votes, 
each  one,  represented  14,500  voters:  but 
an  electoral  vote  for  Taft  represented 
435,000  votes — over  31  times  as  many 
people  represented  by  1  electoral  vote  for 
Taft  as  by  1  for  Wilson. 

In  1928.  an  electoral  vote  for  Hoover 
represented  48.180  votes;  an  electoral 
vote  for  Smith  represented  172,602  popu- 
lar votes. 

In  1932,  an  electoral  vote  for  Hoover 
represented  267,149  votes,  and  for  Roose- 
velt 48.351.  In  other  words,  an  electoral 
vote  for  Hoover  represented  more  than 
five  times  the  number  of  people  that  an 
electoral  vote  for  Roosevelt  represented. 
In  the  election  of  1932  the  votes  of  39 
out  of  every  100  persons  who  voted,  were 
discarded  and  not  considered  when  the 
vote  was  computed  here  In  the  Capitol. 
A  system  of  computing  election  results 
that  discards  39  percent  of  the  votes  be- 
fore the  final  count  begins  cannot  be 
sAid  to  be  either  Just  or  accurate.  Such 
a  method  of  computing  votes  can  hardly 
be  creditable  to  any  government,  espe- 
cially to  the  greatest  popular  government 
In  the  world. 

In  1932  Hoover  received  2,150,000  votes 
In  States  he  carried  and  which  gave  him 
59  electoral  votes.  In  the  single  State  of 
New  York,  Hoover  received  1,938,000  votes 
and  not  a  single  electoral  vote.  His  votes 
In  that  one  State  almost  equaled  All  of 
his  votes  in  the  States  he  carried:  and 
yet  from  those  States  he  received  59 
votes,  and  from  New  York  nothing. 

Hoover's  vote  in  New  York  in  the  1932 
election  equAled  his  totAl  vote  in  23  other 
SUtea  In  the  Union.  Hoover  received 
nearly  15.800,000  votes  and  over  13.- 
600.000  of  those  votes  brought  him  no 
electoral  vote  whAtever.  All  of  his  elec- 
tonU  votes  came  from  less  thAU  2;K)0,000. 
And  none  from  the  13,600,000. 

As  the  votes  were  counted  President 
Hoover's  lutme  was  not  mentioned  in 


connection  with  tbe  electoral  votes  rep- 
resented by  over  19,600,000  persons  who 
voted  for  him. 

liir.  Hoover  received  only  the  electond 
votes  brought  to  him  by  the  votes  of  5.3 
percent  of  the  voters  of  the  Nation,  who 
voted  In  the  States  he  carried.  He  re- 
ceived no  electoral  votes  from  34.2  per- 
cent of  the  voters  of  the  Nation  who  voted 
for  him  in  the  States  he  did  not  carry. 
In  other  words,  34.2  percent  of  tbe  votes 
of  the  Nation  gave  him  no  electoral  votes 
and  5.S  percent  gave  him  59  votes. 

In  1936  Roosevelt  received  60  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  98  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote.  In  1940  he  received  64 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  84  per- 
cent of  the  electoral  vote. 

Here  was  a  discrepancy  between  the 
popular  and  electoral  votes  of  38  percent 
one  year  and  30  percent  4  years  later. 

In  1892  Cleveland  received  46.2  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  Harrison  re- 
ceived 45.1  percent.  Weaver,  tbe  Popu- 
list candidate,  received  8.5  percent. 

Cleveland,  with  46.2  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  received  277  of  the  444  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  Nation;  Harrison  re- 
ceived 145  electoral  votes;  and  Weaver, 
22. 

On  1.1  percent  of  popular  advantage 
in  the  vote,  Cleveland  received  a  majority 
of  132  electoral  votes. 

In  1876  Tllden  had  a  national  plunJlty 
of  250.807  and  50.9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  Hayes  had  47.9  percent  of  the 
popular  vote.  Tllden  lost  the  election 
by  one  electoral  vote. 

In  1888  Cleveland,  with  a  popular  plu- 
rality of  95.713.  was  defeated  by  Harrison 
by  an  electoral  majority  of  65. 

In  1916  Wilson,  with  a  national  plu- 
rality of  591,000.  gained  the  one  electoral 
vote  necessary  to  election  by  carrying 
the  13  electoral  votes  of  California  by  a 
plurality  of  3.806. 

'the  statistics  above  cited  will  Indicate 
conclusively  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
unit-voting  system  to  reflect  accurately 
the  popular  vote  of  the  country.  It  fol- 
lows almost  as  a  mathematical  certainty 
that  now  and  then  at  future  times,  if 
continued,  it  will  in  all  probability  inflict 
great  injustice  upon  the  country. 

I  call  this  means  of  taking  votes  from 
a  minority  as  a  disfranchisement.  I 
realize  that  technically  that  term  may 
mean  to  deprive  a  voter  of  his  right  to 
vote.  In  n:y  mind,  however,  there  is  little 
distinction  between  taking  away  the 
right  to  vote  and  refusing  to  count  a 
vote  after  it  is  cast. 

It  is  a  serious  offense  against  any  prac- 
tical conception  of  a  popular  form  of 
government  to  deny  the  voter  the  right 
to  have  his  ballot  counted  for  the  can- 
didate for  whom  cast. 

It  is  doubly  offensive  when  the  vote  Is 
so  manipulated  as  to  be  counted  exactly 
contrary  to  the  wUl  of  the  voter;  to  take 
the  vote  away  frcrai  the  candidate  for 
whom  cast  and  add  it  to  his  <«)ponent's 

vote. 

Under  the  plan  we  propose  every  vote 
cast  for  President  in  the  Nation,  even  by 
its  humblest  citizen,  will  be  counted  and 
credit  given  where  It  belongs. 


Wkci  ii  tbe  Coarse  •£  Haaua  EtcHs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  B06GS 

Of  LOUtSUMk 

UX  THS  BOUSE  OF  REE'RESXITTAITVBS 

WedJiesday.  July  9.  1947 

Ut.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tbe  Rbcou,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  tbe  New  Orleans  Item  for 
July  4,  1947: 

WHSN   nr  THS  COUSSK  or   SUllAlf   XVIXTS 

He's  only  Joe  Doakes  from  around  th» 
corner,  celebrating  a  great  day  with  tiM 
tnls8\is  and  tbe  youngsters  aXter  whatever 
fasbion  best  pleases  him.  He  doe&n't  liave 
to  ask  anyone's  permission  or  foUow  any  set 
ritual.  So  maybe  tbe  Ooakeses  are  going  to 
tlie  beach,  the  ballpark  or  to  a  fish  fry  akmg 
some  bayou.  Maybe  they're  having  »  wienie 
roout  on  the  back  lawn,  where  everything's 
homey  and  handy.  Maybe  they're  Just  talc- 
ing the  old  Jaloppy  out  for  an  airing.  Maybe 
they'll  go  bear  some  politician  sound  off 
about  the  day  we  celebrate. 

And  maybe  his  name  Isnt  Doakes.  Maybe 
It's  Kindelburger  or  Brewster  or  PapapouU- 
ko6  or  Boudf  reaux  or  McMahon  or  Gomes  or 
Adrlattl  or  Cohen  or  Campb^  or  Svenson  ot 
CalMt.  Instead  of  working  at  the  filling  sta- 
tion he  might  have  a  Job  at  the  supermarket. 
Maybe  he's  foreman  of  a  ship  repair  crew.  • 
college  professor,  a  bank  teller,  a  truck  gar- 
dener, a  cItU  servloe  employea,  a  talepbona 
lineman,  an  X-ray  technician. 

But  whatever  his  name  Is  in  the  city  direc- 
tory, whatever  his  )ob,  and  whatever  he's 
doing  to  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth,  he's 
also  a  lot  of  other  people  doing  a  lot  of  other 
things.  He's  young  Tom  Jefferson,  slouched 
in  an  armchair  In  his  second-floor -back  at 
Williamsburg,  dreaming  up  the  Virginia 
statute  of  rellglovM  liberty.  He's  General 
Gc«thals  driving  a  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
He's  Kit  Carson,  wading  the  ley  Bhoahona 
crt>eks  to  set  his  beaver  traps.  He's  Horace 
Bixby  pUoting  a  gaudy  steamboat  down  tbe 
Mississippi  River.  He's  laying  s  railroad  track 
across  the  continent,  he's  a  soldier  among  tbe 
scirlet  poppies  of  Chateau  Thierry's  fields, 
he's  Ben  Franklin  establishing  the  first  retaU 
coffee  store  in  his  Philadelphia  prlntahq?. 
he's  a  Baratarian  driving  his  pi^rogue  across 
CoquUle  to  Join  Jackson  at  Chalmette.  he's 
Bias  Howe  perfecting  a  sewing  machine. 

He  has  preached  a  ■ennoo.  celebrated  a 
mass,  or  read  from  the  Torah.  whichever  be 
pleased.  When  monarcbs.  dictators,  tbe 
bcieses  at  political  machines,  or  other  would- 
be  authoritarians  suggested  they  might  poeh 
Htfn  around  aome.  he  bad  a  ready  answer. 
Whoi  his  name  was  Charles  Pinckney  b« 
8s.ld  to  Talleyrand:  "Millions  for  defense,  sir, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!"  And  when  he 
was  Just  a  guy  nanoed  Joe  he  probably 
pnrased  It:  "Oh  yeah?  Tou  and  wbor*  Tha 
wording  didn't  really  matter.  It  all  oanae  to 
the  same  thing. 

He's  also  Henry  Ford  tinkering  with  a 
horseless  carriage,  be  drove  a  covered  wagon 
across  the  wilderness,  he  helped  dig  Mew 
York's  subway  and  raise  Chicago's  sky- 
scrapers. He  is  young  Tom  Edison  ticking 
away  on  a  telegraph  key,  he  drove  a  bull- 
dozer ashore  from  an  L8T  at  BougalnvUla, 
h«  fished  for  cod  off  the  Gloticester  banks, 
he  rode  beside  Custer  at  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
he  studied  at  Harvard  in  colonial  Maasachn- 
setts  or  was  graduated  from  a  State  univer- 
sity last  week. 

And  he  was  the  WMgbt  la-others  tinkering 
In  a  bicycle  shop  at  Dayton,  be  was  Joba 
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Prwident.  has  made  this  statement: . 
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<1  Boulder  Dam.  he  was  Walter  Reed 
■lanlLlnd    trom   yellow   lever,   be 

__. alley  txmeamltb.  be  planted 

field  to  wheat,  wrote  the  daatblwa 
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around  a  cracker  barrel  In  a  croas- 
st'fre  cvmlt^  ttoa  Oinammrnt   and  he 
intenurttOMd  Immb  in  the  United 
Re  found  gold  at  Sutter's 
the  AtlenUc  Charter  aboard  a 
battleship,  built  a  better  mousetrap,  uuebt 
tbe  thn  t  R's  in  a  one-roon  country  school, 
asptoret^the  Antarctic.  pUyed  the  lead  In  a 
moTte,  delhrared  an   addraaa  at 


declaration   at 

la  171  yaafi  ago  today. 

and  was  all  those  things  baoaaM. 

his  forebears  landed  at  Jaiueatuwu 

Island,  all  those  things  had  a  share 

ba  la  and  doss  todsy.    They  are  part 

to  pass  on  to  bim; 

heritage  which.  If  need  be.  he  wtU 
life  to  pass  on  to  those  who  coma 

the  children  of  his  children's  chll- 

token  thereof,  this  Is  the  day  w« 
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tiwy  fight  dirty,  though  that 
baao  o^iMtaC .    But  it  U  necessary  to  -- 
tarattack  with  truth.  Juat  to  keep  the 
straight. 

ThafB  why  the  uumiMalonnl  cuta  ct 
Department  Uiformatloa  and  cultxiral 
tmiliats  are  stilcldal.    Tbey  are  like  rttx 
to  paai  ammunition  tA  the  Battle  of 


it^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  >i,AasMA 

Di  Tiks  Housx  or  RSPRmirrATivn 
Wednesday.  Juig  9.  1947 

JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lOAVo  I  ranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  R»  x>n.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
paper i  irtlclc: 

infTr4>  STATO  "VOKB'*  aMOGM  TO  A 

Was^moton. — The     Houae     has 

]  Mkota  Republican  Kmb.  K.  Uunvr% 

the    Stat*   Dopartment    to 

the  Voice  of  America  tafoadeoota  and 

cfiltural  re><itloiu  programa  to  spread 

in   foreign   countries.     The   bill 

will  pribably  get  through  the  Benata  with 

attending. 

when  signed  by  tba  PraaMoBt  and 
the  Mundt  bill  will  ba  a  food  Mt 
I^rdon  to  savo  tba  VMee's  life  in  order 
It  to  death  later  or     For  House  and 
Approprlstlona     Committees     have 
Assistant  Sacra'ary  of  State  William 
of   InXormatloii    budget   so 
M  baa  ao  tba  wit  to  ba  affeeuea. 
It  t««r  «no  btfMO  or  not. 
started  out  to  ba  a  $31,000,000  pro- 
cut  to  $10,000,000.  then  ellminatad 
by  the  Hovise.    The  Senate  Appro- 
Committee  haa  now  indicatad  it 
will  ra4a  tba  figure  to  thirteen  million.    But 
I  ct  tbat  la  to  half  liquidate  the  out. 
back  home  from  overseas  all 
Fototga  aimee  paople  who 
toba  ftrad. 

thla  moakaylat  araund.  qdo  baate 

to  bava  been  Ignored:  In  Taeent 

tba  United  States  has  been  taking  a 

tarribl4  beating  in  the  buaincas  of  waging 

warfare. 

throwing  around  of  hundreds  of  mil' 

!  dollars'  worth  of  relief  and  loans  and 

la     na.  but  it  apparently 

Tba  raaaon  it  i&nt  enough  is 

ComanrnMa  go  around  spreading 

all  tba  good  deads. 

neoeaaary  to  go  out  and  tell  ilea 

tbe  Communlata,  to  fight  dirty  just 


hsra 


se  tma 


Tbey  take  away  tbO  only 

tba  Government  has  to  combat  communi 
Ofarsoaa,  whether  inexpertly  used  or  not. 
Tba  reduced   appropriation   will    make 
to  cloae  half  the  offlc  s  now 

^"iB  T7  foreign  countries,  the  army 

-  trained  speciallsu  now  fighting  Unit 
Statee  counterpropagaiwls  warfare  to  a 
000. 


Editor,  PaHi  finder  Mafaane  Urges  Fai 
able  Action  on  Mundt  Bill  To  Ei 
Bsk  United  States   Information 
kc  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Of  THK  HOUSK  OF  RBPRE8KHTA1 
Wetinesdav.  J^  9.  1947 
Mr.   MUNDT.    Mr.   Speaker. 

drifting  ov«t  from  the  other  side  of 
Capitol  Indicate  that  the  other  body 
Congress  tlirough  Its  appropriate  Cc 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  about 
take  up  consideration  of  the  House 
proved  H.  R.  3342  to  establish  a  Unit 
States     Information     Service     Abr( 
This  Is  indeed  gratifying  information 
as  much  as  the  need  for  exporting 
truth   about   America   has    never 
greater  or  more  urgent  in  the  entire 
tory  of  this  Republic. 

Under  permission  granted  me  by 
House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  now  11" 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
following  editorial  from  the  pen 
Wheeler  McMlllen.  the  editor  of 
finder  magazine  published  here  in  Wi 
Ington.  ThlB  editorial  carries  a  pei 
stye  and  pertinent  endorsement  of 
House  action  in  voting  In  favor  of  H. 
3342: 
ALOMO  Tsa  AsnaicaM  wat — ntrrH  cam  di 

UHliaU  STATSB 

(By  Wheeler  UcMUlen) 
The  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law.  tt 
bean  said,  la  to  enforce  It.    Likewise  one 
to  endanger  a  good  idea  Is  to  make  a 
of  lueaMutloo. 

Iiitsinitto— 1  Ignorance  about  the 
SUtes.  we  Lava  baUtadly  reatixed.  U 
nomeiua.    Worae  than  that,  falsebooda 
our    country    are    tnduatrloaaly    ei 
Tbat  aomething  ought  to  bo  doD 
pretty  generally  agreed. 

The  Prealdent  assigned  funds  to  tba 
Department,     which     seemed     the 
agency  to  do  something,  and  William 
a  succeasfol  former   advertising   man. 
an  AssMant  ■MMtary  o<  Btato.  was  tol 

done.    HeTerthetoas.  the  radio  Voice  of 
lea  baa  received  sharp  criticism.    The 
Ing   art   exhibit,   made   up   of   such 
pictures  as  one  of  a  circua  fat   lady. 
Toked   rkUcule.     Certainly   tt   did    not 
I  what  America  raaUy  U  like. 
worn  noar  to  cutting  off  all 
for  the  purpoao  bwausi   a  good  idea^ 
badly  carried  OOk. 

Americans  dare  not  forget  that  the  t7i 
Btatea  Is  now  the  only  rich  and  free 


%n  world.  Nor  that 
elsewhere  have  any 
Jom.  They  do  not 
They  do  not  know 

iveneea  la  the  reaxilt 


only  be  understood 

est  by  ideas  or  force. 

bllin^  outrageous  ilea 

Ites.     Russian    propa- 

dlstorta  motives, 

Jji.itlon  to  believe  in 

I  country.    We  are  re- 

kts  bent  on  enslaving 

I  of  the  world. 

U^ra  Europe  told  of 

with    Russian    labels 

Italians  as  bounty 

le  bottoms  in  the  tin 

This  was  UNRRA 

^mpflca  on  which  the 

lay  hands  before 

i<      ed  It 

It.  ^  a  House  commlt- 

I  ofllcers  bragged  about 

rmance  of  their  Rus> 

Ir  (    ivemment  has  not 

Ithefie  wwa  lend-li 


^nr  against  the  ITnlted 

en  i  eople  overseas  be- 
about  this  country, 
about   America   can 

)!.>•  of  the  front  lines. 

ispiay  great  eagerness 

He  United  SUtes.    OI>- 
^herever  the  American 

pened   people   wait  in 

inter  and  read. 
United  SUtes  cannot 

It  telling  some  of  the 
facu  about  freedom 

idoU  to  the  promisee 

lU  case.    Free  people 
eat.  wear,  and  enjoy. 

yet  proved  that  It  can 
ribute  poverty. 

lom  be  "sold"  to  peo- 
aggressively  as  com- 
erlor  product.  Is  being 

lade  that  If  our  Oov- 

educational  program 

in   propaganda.     8o 

is  a  weapon  for  self- 

jOur  propaganda  needs 

'h  the  Senate  may 
|bi..  or  other  steps  to 
It  ths  United  SUtas  to 

Ide  Issuec  are  freedom 

etivlty  versus  conquest. 

\ — when  our  own  free- 
ity  are  at  stake — com- 
that   America   tell   iU 

cable  form.     Cotild  w« 

requirea  that  when 
be  bandied  efDcienUy. 


Mortfafe  Company 
Threat  to  Veterans' 


I  OP  REMARKS 
for 

KEFAUVER 

INESSIS 

REPRSSENTATIVaB 

\July  t,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
[a  sitoation  which  tarn 
[coneem  in  tbe 
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The  legislation  recently  passed 
which  Included  the  abolition  of  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Company  has  created  a  gigan- 
tic threat  to  our  veterans  housing  pro- 
gram. The  RPC  Mortgage  Company 
performed  a  great  service  for  our  vet- 
erans. In  my  district  alone  the  l)eneflts 
derived  from  this  agency  were  tremen- 
dous. yeCerans  twusing  was  accelerated, 
and  with  the  support  of  iht  RFC  Mort- 
gage Company  many  low-income  vet- 
erans were  given  the  opportunity  of  se- 
curing 100  percent  financing  of  GI  k)ans. 
It  is  now  indicated  that  within  a  week's 
tim>  discharged  veterans  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  cotmtry  who  are  in- 
terested in  hcunes  up  to  $8,000  will  have 
no  real  service  available  unless  they  can 
meet  requirements  of  substantial  cash 
down  payments.  I  have  had  numerous 
letters  and  wires  from  real  estate  people, 
contractors,  lending  agencies,  and  vet- 
erans organisations  in  my  district.  The 
following  letter  Is  typical  of  the  reaction 
to  the  elimination  of  the  RFC  Mortgage 
Company: 

OSMSaAL  MOBTOABB  CO., 

CTlaffanooya,  Tenn.,  July  7, 1947. 
Re     Veterans'     Administration     guaranteed 

mortgages.  OI  bill  of  rlghta. 
Hon.  BsTBa  Ksvauvaa, 

Btmtt  of  Mepretentmtiim. 

WUMhington,  D.  C. 

Obab  asna:  Following  oar  eonversatlan 
orer  tba  pN^»^.  we  enclose  at  this  tints  a 
Ust  giving  the  actual  names  of  the  individual 
dlacharged  servicemen  and  the  amount  of 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed  loan 
desired  in  connection  with  their  wish  to 
piirchMe  individual  residencee  aa  a  home. 

Tou  will  notice  that  this  list  totals  9382.- 
700  and  repreaenta  individual  applications 
in  process  at  approval  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mloUtraUon  for  leas  than  a  30-day  period. 

Since  June  SO,  conservatively  we  have 
turned  down  applications  totaling  at  least 
a  mlntmum  of  $75,000. 

The  list  represenU  loans  to  be  made  and 
fdoaed  for  100  percent  <rf  the  GI  appraisal 
and  ao  far  as  we  know  or  with  the  eaeepUon 
<tf  the  Prudential  Insurance  Ck>.,  whom  we 
understand  ^n*  restrictions  relative  to  lo- 
cations and  age.  there  is  no  other  institution 
who  is  in  the  market  for  the  making  of  100- 
pereent  OI  loans. 

From  the  list  you  .win  note  that  the  aver- 
age amount  of  the  mortgage  InvcMved  la  only 
•5410  and  tberefora  without  the  support  of 
the  RPO  Mortgage  Company  the  100-percent 
OI>oaaa  for  the  discharged  veterans  of  small 
maens  for  all  practical  purposes  wlU  be  no 
longer  available,  _^^ 

There  are  numbers  of  bufldera  with  whom 
our  ofboe  Is  cooperating  who  have  had 
the  ability  to  buUd  and  are  actually  market- 
ing ZMW  homea  at  laas  than  t6,000.  This 
typa  ct  construction  la  not  attractive  as 
of  yet  to  tba  institutional  Investor  and  thera- 
Xora  the  people  who  are  actuaUy  making 
boaMS  available  up  to  18.000  are  also  placed 
in  a  vary  dUDcult  and  dangerous  situation  In 
dlspoaing  ot  the  hoanea  they  are  bnUdlng  or 
bava  bout. 

Tba  GI  bm  at  rlghta  for  home  ownership 
for  the  amall  f amUy  will  in  reality  bava  been 
nullified  unless  the  aeoondary  market  for 
GI  loans  throvigh  the  RFC  Mortgage  Com- 
pany Is  reinstated.  Unless  we  can  get  some 
encouragement  of  the  passage  of  House  bill 
B.  R.  4068,  recommended  by  Oopgnwnnn 
Bmmai.  tn  the  next  few  daya.  there  wUl  be 
BoChli«  for  na  to  do  but  turn  down  aU 
pending  appUcatioxM  of  Indivldittl  parties 
each  of  which  Involves  the  purchase  of  a 
home. 

We  aaeore  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your 
beet  efforts  toward  ■aooriag  an  early  paaaage 
of  the  bill  In  queation.  which  in  our  opinion 


to  ataaolutaly  aacasaary.  and  wa  eannot  oon- 

oaive  of  how  our  own  good  hona  town  can 
be  much  different  than  other  localities. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours. 

WHiTiTrr  OoLBTTKR,  President. 

H.  R.  4068  will  do  much  to  prevent  the 
ruination  of  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. This  measure  would  amend  the 
RFC  Act  80  as  to  authorise  the  RFC  to 
purchase  home  loans  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured under  the  GI  biU  and  it  would  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  and  necessary  outlet 
for  veterans'  loans.  It  is  imperative  timt 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  early 
passage  of  this  measure  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain or  hope  to  surpass  our  present  level 
of  producing  homes  for  our  veterans. 


IW  Tr«lli  Abodt  the  New  LaWr  Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 


IN  IHX  HOUSX  OF  RXFSXSKRTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  July  9.  1947 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
controversial  piece  of  legislation  passed 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  without 
much  question  the  new  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  Never  has  a  pend- 
ing bill  been  the  subject  of  more  mislead- 
ing and  in  some  cases  deliberately  false 
propaganda. 

Among  the  picturesque  labels  smeared 
on  it  by  its  opponents  were  the  scab  labor 
bill,  the  death  warrant  for  labor  and  the 
kill-union  bilL  Some  claimed  that  its 
adoption  was  a  long  step  on  the  road  to 
fascism,  others  that  it  would  deMver 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nists. It  has  been  charged  again  and 
again  that  the  new  act  denies  the  right 
to  strike.  legallKs  the  company  unimi 
and  the  "yellow  dog"  contract,  brings 
back  the  hated  government  by  injunc- 
tion and  sets  up  a  slave-labor  system  in 
the  United  States. 

These  are  serious  charges  and  tbey 
must  be  answered,  because  if  any  law 
Injures  the  fundamental  rl^xts  of  work- 
ing people  as  has  been  charged  by  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation,  then  the  Con- 
gress has  done  the  Nation  a  great  dis- 
service in  passing  that  law.  Therefore, 
without  resorting  to  the  name  calling 
and  smear  tactics  of  the  opponents  of 
the  legislatitm  and  making  no  extrava- 
gant claims  of  what  the  law  will  accom- 
plish, let  us  consider  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  and  the  reasons  for 
its  adoption. 

THS    ncaHfVT   FOB   taeiSLATIOM 

Why  did  Congress  consider  the  passage 
of  labor  legislation  necessary?  One  of 
the  most  commonly  repeated  charges 
against  the  new  law  is  that  it  was  passed 
solely  because  a  few  greedy  monopoly 
capitalists  in  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  decided  that  they  wanted 
more  money  and  therefore  ordered  their 
yes  men  in  Congress  to  produce  a  bill 
which  would  allow  them  to  wring  the  last 
i]f4l^r  from  the  working  men  hi  thta 
country. 


Bat  what  are  the  facts?  When  the 
Corgress  met  in  January  It  looked  back 
upon  a  period  of  unpreoedoited  industrial 
strife.  The  Nation  had  kxt  $6,000,000.- 
000  in  Its  standard  of  Uving  hi  the  year 
aft(T  VJ-day  due  to  strikes.  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  secondary  bosrcotts.  and 
other  union  abuses  had  been  broui^ 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
Union  members  found  that  they  were  sub- 
ject, in  some  cases,  to  the  irresponsible 
power  (if  dictatorial  leaders  who  con- 
trolled completely  their  right  to  make  a 
^ving.  The  American  people  had  come 
to  reaUae  how  a  few  irresponsible  leaders 
at  labor  could  paralyae  the  «itire  country 
by  ordering  a  strike  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen. 

Consequently,  when  Congress  met  In 
January  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
prompt  action  must  be  taken  to  remove 
some  of  the  causes  of  industrial  strife. 
Daring  the  lengthy  hearings  on  proposed 
labor  legislation  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Labor  Committees 
offered  diametrically  opposed  solutions. 
On  the  one  extreme,  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganised labor  to  a  man  demanded  that 
no  change  whatever  be  made  in  labor- 
management  legislatlcm.  Tbey  offered  no 
solution  to  the  labor  problem  except  a 
continuation  of  conditions  as  they  were. 
On  the  other  extrone,  some  management 
witnesses  donanded  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Norris-La- 
Ouardia  Act  and  advocated  the  abolition 
of  an  forms  of  union  security. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress refused  to  accept  either  of  these 
extremes.  They  adopted  instead  a  mid- 
dle ground.  They  felt  It  was  essential  to 
recognize  and  protect  the  good  which 
unions  did  and  to  curb  the  bad  practices 
which  were  harming  the  union  move- 
ment Itself.  They  also  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  protect  the  general  pub- 
lic from  the  excesses  of  both  unions  and 
management.  Let  us  see  how  the  act 
canies  out  these  objectives. 

aom  THIHCS  THB  aCT  DOIS  HOT  DO 

First  of  all.  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  what  the  law  does  not  do. 
Time  and  again  opponents  of  ttie  act 
have  made  completely  false  statements 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  build  up  sentiment 
agPinst  it.  These  false  charges  can  be 
nailed  down  once  and  for  all  by  citing 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  act  itself. 

It  has  been  charged  tbat  the  new  law 
mrJtes  most  strikes  illegal.  This  is  not 
true.  The  right  to  strike  over  wages, 
hours,  woiking  conditions,  and  other 
fundamental  issues  is  recognized  and 
protected  in  the  law. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  new  law 
in  effect  repeals  the  Norris-LaOuardla 
Act  and  authorizes  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion by  private  employers.  This  is  not 
true.  Private  employers  are  stiU  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  injunction. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  act  legalises 
the  *1reUow  dog"  contract.  This  is  not 
true.  It  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  un- 
der the  act  for  an  employer  to  Interfere 
with  an  employee's  right  to  Join  a  union. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  act  rec- 
ognizes the  company  uclonu  This  is  not 
true.  The  act  apedflcaUy  prohibiU  the 
employer  to  dominate  or  interfere  with 
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the  formatioo  or  administration  of  any 
labor  lorgMklmtloiL 

It  ftas  bean  dHurged  that  the  act  de- 
stroy! all  forms  of  union  security  and 
requL  es  the  open  shop.  This  Is  not  true. 
The  set  specifically  provides  for  tte 
making  of  union -shop  contracts  where 
the  n  ajonty  of  the  employees  in  a  plant 
fott  orlt. 

Tbise  are  tjrplcal  of  the  many  false 
charges  which  hav  been  made.  Others 
could  be  answered  in  tbe  same  manner 
If  tin  e  permitted. 

Pn  m  this  brief  recital  of  things  which 
the  a  :t  does  not  do.  we  can  see  that  from 
a  pa  iUve  standpoint  the  new  law.  Just 
aa  &  tbe  Wagner  Act.  recognises  and 
protects  the  fundamenUl  rights  of  la- 
bor-the  right  to  organise,  the  right  to 
Join  fc  union,  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lecUif  ely.  and  the  right  tc  strike. 

Le<  us  now  consider  the  major  new 
constructive  provisions  of  the  law  and 
see  ihether  they  deserve  tbe  antllabor 
label;  which  have  been  given  them. 

ww% '  MACBOmtT  roa  AfiMUimianra  tbs 
WAoma  ACT 

Of  en  overlooked  in  considering  tbe 
provl  ^ons  of  the  new  law  is  the  fact  that 
It  se^  up  much -needed  machinery  for 
unfair  labor -practice  cases  and 
unioik  recognition  problems.  The  proce- 
durejset  up  12  jrears  ago  by  the  Wagner 
Act  has  long  needed  overhauling.  The 
new  Tact  enlarges  the  National  Labor 
Relailons  Board  from  three  to  five  mem- 
bers.! This  should  allow  for  more  prompt 
banc  ling  of  union  recognition  problems. 
In  a«  dltlon.  the  Board  is  relieved  of  Its 
Invei  tigating  and  prosecuting  functions 
whlc )  will  now  be  handled  by  its  general 
coun«L  The  BoarcL  therefore,  will  be 
able  o  act  in  a  judicial  capacity  in  con- 
sider ng  the  merits  of  the  cases  before  it. 

Fa'  from  being  antllabor.  these  pro- 
vlsioi  ks  are  definitely  in  the  Interests  of 
deve  oping  and  encou'^glng  the  growth 
of  fr  «  trade-unionism  in  America. 


It  las  been  charged  that  the  new  pro- 
▼Islo!  13  for  settlement  of  disputes  restrict 
the  qights  of  the  working  man  and  will 
to  Industrial  strife.  But  again 
are  the  facts?  The  new  law  ac- 
cept4  the  basic  premise  of  tbe  Wagner 
Act.  that  collective  bargaining  will  lead 
to  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  It 
prov  des  that  where  there  is  a  contract 
betw  ^en  the  parties  80  da3rs  notice  must 
be  g  ven  before  its  termination,  during 
whlc  1  time  both  the  employer  and  the 
union  have  the  duty  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  before  resorting  to  a  lockout  or  a 
strlkif.  Neither  party,  however,  can  be 
comi  elled  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  to 
mak(  any  concession  during  these  nego- 
tlatl<  US. 

A  «parate  and  strengthened  Federal 
medi  sition  service  is  provided  for  to  assist 
tbe  Mirties  in  reaching  a  peaceful  set- 
tlem  sit  of  their  disputes.  Once  the  par- 
ties 1  each  an  agreement  the  act  provides 
tbM  it  shall  be  incorporated  into  a 
written  contract  which  will  be  binding 
on  b>ita  partlca. 

Sone  criticism  <A  tbe  law  has  been 
mad!  because  tmlons  are  made  respon- 
sible for  their  contracts,  but  the  basis 
for  1  idusfcrial  peace  in  any  case  Is  in  the 


final  analysis  a  contract  and  a 
Is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  writt 
unless  both  parties  to  the  conti 
responsible  for  their  actions 
This  provision  of  the  act  will 
reduce  wildcat  strikes  and  other 
actions  which  responsible  labor  le 
have    always    severely    critici2ed. 
law  will  Insure  that  once  a  contri 
made  between  a  union  and  an  emi 
neither  p«u^y  will  have  the  right  to 
that  contract  without  being  res( 
in  the  courts  to  tbe  other  party  wl 
abided  by  its  terms.    In  this  connc 
It  will  be  noted  that  tilt  act  pr 
individual  employees  by  speeMcally 
vldlng  that  a  Judgment   for  ds 
against  a  union  can  be  enforced 
against  union  funds  and  not  ai 
individual  members. 

Here  again  a  careful  study  of  the 
visions  of  the  law  reveals  nothing  to  1 
up  the  charges  of  its  opponents  thai] 
legitimate  interests  of  the  work 
will  be  harmed. 


jtmiBBicnoMAj.  axaxKis  amo  saooi 
•OTCons 

Among  the  provisions  which  have 
severely  criticised  in  some  qi 
those  which  ban  the  Jurisdictional 
and   the   secondary   boycott.    Hot 
these  provisions  are  definitely  in  tt 
to^ests  of  union  members  and  of  the  | 
era!  public.    For  example,  can  th4 
any  justification  for  men  having 
out  on  strike  in  order  to  settle  a 
between  two  union  leaders  as  to  wl 
to  receive  the   union   dues   they 
Jurisdictional  disputes  can  and  mt 
settled  without  resorting  to  the 
weapon  and  the  new  law  provides  ft 
peaceful    settlnnent    of    such 
through  tbe  National  Labor  Rel 
Board. 

There  Is  considerable  misxmdei 
ing  as  to  what  a  secondary  boycott : 
Illustration  will  best  serve  to  brlnf  j| 
point  home.  Recently  a  milk  disti 
In  California  had  a  picket  line 
arotmd  bis  place  of  business,  not 
he  bad  any  dispute  with  his  oi 
plo]rees.  but  because  the  union  cl 
that  he  was  handling  hot  milk.  It 
that  the  milk  had  come  from  cows 
bad  been  fed  with  hay  which  had 
delivered  on  trucks  driven  by  nont 
drivers.  Certainly  the  Congress  is 
fled  in  including  provisions  in  the 
law  which  will  curb  such  practic 
that. 

These  provisions  are  definitely 
Interests  of  union  members,  becai 
effect  what  they  do  is  to  deprive  a 
leader  of  the  power  to  compel  mt 
to  go  out  on  strike  when  they 
dispute  whatever  with  their  ownl 
ployer  but  where  what  is  invoh 
dispute  between  two  union  leaders  i 
tween  a  union  and  some  other  emi 
9um  stiua  roa  uwiom  sbcxtutt 

One  of  tbe  most  difficult  and 
versial  problems  considered  by  the 
gress  was  that  of  providing  for  aj 
form  of  union  security.  A  major 
management  witnesses  objected  to 
tbe  closed  shop  In  which  the  em] 
must  go  to  the  onion  to  obtain  bis  j 
ployees  and  the  union  shop,  in  wt 
men  the  employer  hires  must 


:lfled  time  after  ther 

the  closed  shop  be- 
of  the  Congress  felt 
Id  be  allowed  to  decide 
femploy  but  it  allows 
)vided  a  majority  of 
by  secret  ballot  for  a 
I  provision  is  definitely 
the  worker,  because 
lean  that  where  tbe 
Inst  having  a  union 
lite  indication  that 
)roperly  representing 
Ithe   members.     They 
\t  to  refuse  to  set  up  a 
cases.    Here  again 
te  charges  to  the  con- 
Ides  for  union  security 
time  places  primary 
wishes  and  decisions 


tnnoN  mnaiai 

)f  the  new  law  gener- 
[point  out  that  many  of 

lesigned  to  protect  the 
^ts  of  union  members 

lere  a  union  shop  con- 
a  plant,  admission  to 
made  available  to  all 
lame  basis.    The  union 
>rship  and  thereby  a 
spectlve  employee  by 
latory    rules    as    to 
rging  excessive  initia- 
tion a  man  who  works 
innot  be  forced  out  of 
|to  belong  to  the  union, 
txpelled  him  for  some 
nonpajrment  of  dues, 
union  members  from 
simply   because   they 
displeasure  of  some 
Header. 

It  that  unions  furnish 

reports  to  their  mem- 

whlch  is  definitely  In 

mlon  members.    Cer- 

^e  entitled  to  know  how 

are  expended.    Many 

Ide  such  financial  re- 

jbers,  and  this  provl- 

ive  the  effect  of  requir- 

follow  the  good  prac- 

mions  follow  today. 

rement    which    union 

welcome  is  that  which 

IT   administration   of 

tre  the  employers  make 

Isuch  funds.    The  law 

Be  funds  shall  be  held 

the  employees  and 

that  a  Joint  committee 

ipany  representatives 

ssponsibility  of  seeing 

[properly  administered. 

some  unions  run  into 

^s  and  certainly  union 

Itled  to  every  possible 

administration  of  these 

Ion  which  ts  definitely 
preserving  free  trade 
United  States  is  that 
>gnltion  to  a  union  if 
[Its  officers  is  a  Com- 
ber of  the  Communist 
)vides  that  every  officer 
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must  sign  an  affidavit  stating  tbat  be  la 
not  a  Communist  before  the  union  wlH 
be  certlfled  by  tbe  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

In  this  regard  there  Is  one  point  tbat 
should  be  made  parUcolarly  clear.  The 
great  majority  of  union  monbers  tn 
America  are  anti-Communist.  The 
great  majority  of  union  leaders  are  anti- 
Communist.  But  tbe  Communists  are. 
m^^ing  a  tremendous  effort  to  infiltrate 
key  unions  so  that  they  may  use  those 
unions,  not  in  the  interests  of  union 
members,  but  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
ing the  Communist  Party  line  ts  dictated 
from  Russia.  The  Congress,  by  denying 
Government  recognition  to  Communist - 
dominated  unions,  has  struck  an  effective 
blow  In  behalf  of  tbe  real  American 
trade  union  leaders  who  are  waging  a 
courageous  battle  against  Communist  in- 
filtration into  unions.  The  only  union 
leaders  who  can  object  to  this  provision 
are  the  Communist  themselves,  whose 
only  Interest  In  trade  unions  is  to  destroy 
them. 

raoncnoar  ros  thx  nmuc 

The  most  difllcult  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  congress  was  how  to  handle 
Nation-wide  strikes  which  endanger  the 
public  health  and  Interest.    The  act  pro- 
vides that  when  the  President  finds  tbat 
a  strike  endangers  tbe  public  health  and 
safety  be  can  instruct  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  obtain  an  injunction  against  the 
ftrike.    Tbe  injunction  remains  in  effect 
for  apivQXimately  M  days  during  which 
every  possible  step  will  be  taken  through 
fact-finding  and  mediation  to  reach  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  strike.   At  the 
end  of  this  period,  if  a  settlement  has  not 
been  reached,  all  the  employees  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  by  secret  ballot 
on  whether  they  wlab  to  accept  the  best 
offer  of  settlement  made  l)y  the  employer. 
In  this  connection  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  tbat  the  man  who  suffers  most 
from  strikes  is  not  the  employer  or  the 
public — but  it  is  the  worker  himself  who 
Is  forced  to  go  out  on  strike.    He  can 
least  afford  to  give  up  his  entire  wages 
during  the  period  of  tbe  strike.    There- 
fore, certainly  he  should  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  whetfier  he  wishes  to  ac- 
cept the  ofia:  made  by  bis  employer. 
That  decision  should  not  be  made  for 
titm  hy  a  union  dictator  who  might  be 
more  Interested  tn  increasing  his  own 
power  than  In  protecting  tbe  interests 
of  the  union  members. 

Significantly  enough  the  major  criti- 
cism of  this  provision  of  the  law  made 
by  some  of  the  so-called  friends  of  labor 
lias  been  that  it  does  not  absolutely 
guarantee  that  employees  will  continue 
to  work  in  essential  Industries.  That 
criticism  points  up  the  real  strength  of 
the  provision  from  labor's  standpoint. 
Because,  despite  public  clamor  for  out- 
right prohibitions  on  strikes  affecting 
public  health  and  safety  tbe  Congress 
refused  to  adopt  any  such  drastic  pro- 
posal as  compulsory  arbitration  or  the 
drafting  of  men  into  the  armed  servloes, 
but  Instead  set  up  a  procedure  which 
postpones  tbe  strike  for  a  limited  time 
to  allow  negotiations  for  settlement. 
Here  again,  we  see  that  tbe  act  recog- 
niaes  and  protects  tbe  right  to  strike  and 
the  basic  interests  <A  union  members. 


Wnx  TBS  Law  WOBBt 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Labor  Management  Act  of 
1M7  has  served  to  point  up  some  funda- 
mental conclusions.  First,  it  must  be 
recognised  tbat  the  new  labor  law  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  \^  Senate 
and  the  House  because  thoe  was  a  need 
for  It  and  the  general  public  recognized 
that  need.  Second,  the  new  law  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  tbe  two  ex- 
tremes offered  by  some  union  leaders  and 
some  leaders  of  management.  It  does 
not  favor  management  over  labor  nor  by 
the  same  token  does  it  favor  labor  over 
management.  In  tbe  real  American  tra- 
dition It  is  a  law  which  recognizes  the 
rights  and  responsihilitles  of  both  labor 
and  management.  It  protects  the  rights 
of  the  public  and  what  is  most  important. 
it  recognizes  and  protects  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  union  members  as  weal 
as  union  leaders. 

The  success  of  the  new  law  in  improv- 
ing labor-management  relationships  will 
depend  in  great  part  on  the  ability  and 
sincerity   of  those  who  administar  it. 
The  President  has  a  great  responsibility 
to  the  American  people  to  appoint  able 
men  to  serve  as  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  as  general  coun- 
sel to  the  Board,  and  as  bead  of  the  me- 
diation service.    He  can  thereby  insure 
fair  administration  of  the  act  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.    The  Congress  has  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  to  study  the  oper- 
ation  of   the   law   and   to   determine 
whether  amendments  are  needed  to  make 
it  effective.   It  is  significant  that  the  law 
Itself  sets  op  a  c(»nmittee  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
continue  a  study  of  labor-management 
problems,  including  means  of  improving 
the  lot  of  workers  throughout  the  coun- 
try through  the  adoption  of  guaranteed 
annual  wage  plans  and  incentive  and 
profit-sharing  systems.    If  the  President 
assumes  his  responsibility  to  administer 
the  law  falr^  and  if  the  Congress  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  of  working  con- 
stantly toward  improving  the  law  where 
necessary,  the  success  of  tbe  law  in  Im- 
proving labor-management  relationships 
win  be  assured. 

The  decision  as  to  tbe  effect  of  any 
piece  of  legislation  must  be  based  on 
fact.  The  facts  definitely  show  that  the 
new  labor  law.  far  from  deserving  tbe 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  It  by 
some  of  its  opponents,  is  a  fair,  equitable 
piece  of  legislation  which  properly  ad- 
ministered, will  promote  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial peace  in  America. 


the  App«Hliz  of  the  Raooaa  a  very 
•dMterly  and  Interesting  article  entitled 
"A  Capitalist  Looks  at  Labor,"  by  one 
of  the  great  IndustrlalisU  of  America. 
Cyrus  Eaton. 

There  being  no  ohjeetian.  the  artMe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorv, 
as  follows: 

A  Catraust  Xxxucs  at  LAaoa 
(Bjr  Qjrvm  Baum.  Cleveland  tnduatrlaUat  and 
banker  with  broad  tatcfaaU  In  the  iron-ore. 
■teel.  ooai,  and  railroad  Induatrlea;  dtrector 
of  the  Cheaapeake  a  Ohio  Railway  and  ttaa 
Sherwln-WlUiama  Co.;  truatae  ot  tba  Unl- 
veralty  of  Oilcago) 

Tbe  one  real  threat  te  the  eapltallstte  sye- 
tem  In  America  today  la  the  deavage  between 
capital  and  labor.  Despite  the  wishful  think- 
ing of  most  of  my  fellow  capitalists,  labor 
alone  ts  not  to  Mame.  An  equal.  If  not  a 
larger,  share  of  responMMHty  rests  on  tbe 
BtoouIderB  of  tbe  capitalists  themselves.  T«ke 
last  fall's  ooal  controTsrsy  as  a  ooncreu  illua- 
tratton  of  my  point. 

All  that  the  coal  miners  ^  >d  been  asking 
for  was  an  oppcxtunlty  to  d  aeuss  their  de- 
sire for  somewhat  shorter  hours  and  other 
small  adjustments  In  tbelr  working  condi- 
tions. But  the  Oovemment.  fronting  for 
the  owners  of  the  mines,  declined  to  consider 
any  diangea  as  long  as  the  mines  continued 
In  Federal  poasesslon.  And  the  mine  oper- 
ators. hkUng  behind  legal  subterfuge  and 
Federal  {xissesslon  prolonged  beyond  need, 
dlsdalmed  aiiy  obUgatlon  to  negotiate  with 
the  miners. 

WhUe  publicly  pretending  a  dtqjasstonata 
aloofness,  the  mine  owners,  under  cover,  were 
working  feverishly,  night  and  day,  to  keep  a 
torrent  of  abuse  turned  on  the  mlnera  and 
their  leaden,  through  every  channel  of  pub- 
licity, and  to  urge  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
anunent — executive,  legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial— to  crack  down  <m  labor.  Thus  lad  to 
believe  that  the  miners  were  out  to  destroy 
our  economy,  jrubllc  oplnlosi  worked  Itself  up 
Into  a  dangerous  state  of  hyiterla. 

The  Nation  was  driven  from  one  fit  of  mad- 
ness to  another  by  ranting  oratory  on  the 
radio  and  by  ?>'Tir*ng  headlines.  Inflamma- 
tory adltorlala,  and  brut&l  cartoons  In  tiie 
press,  untU  civil  war  would  have  been  In- 
evitable, had  It  not  been  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  restraint  of  the  miners'  leader.  Through- 
out the  entire  time,  John  L.  Lewis  never  ut- 
tered a  syllable  of  complaint  and  never  Issued 
a  statement  criticizing  anybody. 

The  casualusss  with  which  w*  capitalists 
seem  willing — nay.  even  eager — to  invite  the 
fin]lapai»  of  our  economic  system  la  almost 
'  every  indusUial  dispute  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  thwarting  labor  Is  utterly  Incomprehen- 
sible. Labor  not  only  produces  the  gtwds  and 
consumes  a  large  |wrt  al  than;  U)>or  also  has 
the  votes.  In  a  democracy  like  ours,  where 
the  majority  rxiles,  therefore,  capitalism  can- 
not survive  without  the  siipport  of  labor. 

OMTZC 


A  Capitafist  Looks  at  Laber 

EXTENSICm  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oesGOM 
IN  THI  8ES  ATB  OF  THZ  DNTTVD  8TA1 

Wednezi:^,  July  9  {legislative  day  ot 
X'Mdav,  JtOji  7),  1947 

Ifr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pdbliflhed  In 


The  divtatan  that  has  aslsCcd  la  the  ranks 

of  labor  Itself  has  tempted  many  of  otir  eap- 
tAina  of  Industry  to  believe  tbat  It  la  safe  to 
attack  one  union  or  grotq)  of  unions  without 
Incurring  the  111  wUl  of  others.  Here,  again, 
the  coal  case  Is  Illustrative.  Organised  labor 
dosed  Its  ranks  and  expressed  unanimous 
exposition  to  the  sh(H^-slghted  measures 
taken  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  last 
November  and  December.' 

There  Is  an  active  movement  under  way 
now  to  translate  that  momentary  itnaniJnlty 
Into  permanent  solidarity.  Whether  or  not 
theee  efforts  are  crowned  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. eventiMl  unity  Is  practically  a  foregone 
eoncluslon.  which  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
Tbe  prospect  of  labor  united  should  be  sober- 
ing to  even  the  most  embittered  and  em- 
batUed  capitalist. 


for  1  idustrlAl  peace  In  any  case  ts  In  Uw      men  the  emi^yer  hires  must 


>vides  that  every  officer 
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ing  w 


b«U«w  m  mmj  ulUouiUly  •••  a 

ftUlanc*  betwten  labor  and  Xh»  t»rm- 

by  «  tr«in«iMk>UB  «xp*i>«loa 

miinufncturlng  and  •eUlng  coopera- 

Th«  •ffecttng  of  sueb  a  (ormldabla 

biaatlon  awalu  only  tlM  magle  toucb  of 

I  yxuunie  pcnouOlty.    Tbm  If  Mpltal- 

fe^  not  aUwdy  fona  by  tfea  beard  Its 

B—tilf  ly  at 
int  of  tb* 


act* 

feand 


•leetoiau. 

To  I  void  Mmnotton,  tf  f or  bo  loftlar  mo- 
ttva,  m  »  wbo  are  capitalists  will  bav*  to  mak* 
at*  *nd  radical  iTiangM  In  our  attl- 
labor  and  our  vaUwda  of  daal- 
._„   ..ith  Ubor.     We  wlU  bava  to  be^ln  by 
muaal  ng  such  orfanlaatlona  as  tba  National 
'Man  of  Manufacturara  and  by  racog- 

Mid  alncerely  ragrattlng.  tbat  tbara 

la  ba^faallBC  on  botb  aldaa.  Por  avary  oor- 
poratin  oAcar  wbo  ebaractarlaaa  a  union 
oAclal  as  a  crook  tbara  la  a  labor  laadar  wUI' 
tng  to  labal  an  Indtutrlallst  a  bandit. 
Our  nast  atap  ought  to  be  full  and  un- 
•aaqplaBea  ef  labor  aa  buman  ba- 
^  _  aa  our  partners  wbo  do  the  work. 
Amerl  :an  managamant  baa  exbibited  the 
greats  it  genius  in  mass  production  and  mass 
ssUln4  tbat  tbs  world  has  erar  seen,  but  no 
auton  oWia  Manufacturer  e^ar  thought  at 
maklc  I  dsmuiciatton  of  motorists  the  ksy- 
it  a  aalea  campaign.  On  ttoa  eUiar 
.  many  are  the  scathing  atataaasnts  that 
bean  Issued  from   the  skyacrapara  of 

, « t     against     tb*     Unltad     Automobil* 

Workcra. 


Tb4a*    sutamanta    and    other    antUabor 

a  have  received  far  more  attsntloa 

tb*  press  and  the  radio  than  news  of 

eonatrucUT*  acUvltlea.  simply  because 

piroprlators  at  our  agendas  of  publicity 

ei  piunsts.  forming  a  ttrong  eonununlty 

In  wrest  with   their   industrial   bratbraa. 

I  ibor  dlapute.  however  lnconsa(|tMiitlal. 

gBBB*  tor  a  front-page  article,  with  an 

baadllnc. 

ts  no  greater  news  value  In  the  minor 

liatural  dlfferancea  at  opinion  between 

r  and  employe*  than  tb*r*  ts  In  tb* 

disagreements   within   the   family, 

c&urch.  or  any  other  human  Institution. 

I  ireas  devotes  lees  space  to  the  trifling 

of  theee  other  Institutions  p«r- 

t>«cauM  It  is  not  out  to  dsstroy  th«m. 

k  firm  believer  In  freedom  of  the  press. 

c^talnly  freedaoa  ot  tbs  praas  bscomes 

menac*  to  soctaty  when  mls- 

n  this  manner. 

of  the  worst  sins  committed  by  our 

Is  entrusting  the  handling  of 

ralatlons    to    lawyers.     The    lawyer's 

outlook   ta   eoiarad   by   his   constant 

of  statute*  and  his  Intensive  trata- 

the  artlflclalltlea  at  courtroom  proc*- 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  appeal  to  the 

and  no  amount  of  flyspscklng  of  stat- 

'or  technlcaUtl**  to  prove  labor  In  the 

ev«r  s*ttl*d  a  strlks.    Labor  relaUons 

tioman  ralatkMM:  tb«y  re<|uJra  tbs  bu- 

manjnot  tb*  Isgal.  approaob. 
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labor> 

the 

are 
ot 
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is  fall 
tBdlfitaat 
Th«re 


but 
lately 
cryl 
tb* 
wbol  I 


bxan<  li 


La^t 
tael* 
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ordinary 

tb* 

Th* 

infelt^tl 

baps 
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but 
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Onii 
eorpo  rations 
Ubor 
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tng  1 
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court  I 
ut*s 


CsriTSL  LOOK  TO  W 


stmUar  reaaons.  th*r*  ean  b*  nothing 

:rltlclsm  for  ths  capitalists  wbo  hava 

taken  to  running  to  Washington  like 

crybalaiea  for  help  from  tbs  poUtldana  and 

fure»uerata  la  suppressing  labor.    Tb* 

story  of  goranuasntal  intsrtaranea  In 

la  foreign  to  tra*  antarprlaa,  and 

whether    tt    b*   tb*    azecutlv* 

the  leglslatlT*.  or.  at  oouraa.  tb* 

Judical,  la  loadad  with  lawyers. 

fall  th*  Nation  wltneaaed  tb*  spec- 

of  a  few  etubbom  men  In  high  placea 

admlnlatratloa.  puffed  up  by  applauM 

tba  inaas  and  industry,  preventing  th* 

It  of  th*  coal  strike.     The  Secretary 

of  I4bar  and  bla  entire  Department,  Ind- 


dantally.  war*  aarlwdart  from  any  part 
tlon  in  th*  case,  although  tb«y  are  tb* 
emmenfa  speclallsU   In   ths   labor  fie 

Ths  Supreme  Court,  after  weeks  of  Int 
wirepulling  and  manipulation,  finally 
sg*d.  by  the  barest  majority,  to  reach  a 
alon  against  the  miners  that  wUl  be  pr 
Uv*  of  untold  evU  In  tb*  wbol*  fli 
lnKrff  relations.  With  only  three  of 
Juitless  in  accord  on  all  of  the  Lsauaa^ 
volvsd  In  the  coal  case,  and  with  the 
six  Justices  embracing  flvs  other  vlei 
the  Supreme  Court  has  merely  served  to 
found  confusion. 

It  will  take  the  Nation  a  long  time 
cover  train  the  effecta  of  cfllclal  reckle 
In  daalli^  with  the  miners.     When  elt 
time  comea  around  again,  moreover,  thaj 
ministration  will  feel  the  lack  of  the  f 
vote.    Industry  need  not  delude  Itself 
It  will  often  enjoy  the  support  of  the  ( 
clana.     Politicians  have  to  have  vote* 
r*ttim*d   to  oAc*  and.   as   I   bav* 
polntad  out.  labor,  not  capital,  has  tb* 

On*  o<  ovr  pacvUlsr  national  traits 
pathstlc  *acanMaa  to  believe   tbat  p< 
of  a  law  will  aolve  any   problem    ie 
Let  no  businessman  be  naive  enough  to, 
lleve.    however,    that    reatrlettv*   .  _.  .- . 
will  b*  any  more  effective  In 
laduauial  harmony  than  th*  Vol 
waa  In  dlaeouraglng  drinking.     L*t  It 
callad    tbat    th*    elaborau    law    tbi 
passed  to  strengthen  the  transportat 
dustry  resulted  in  the  esubllshmsnt 
Intsrstate  Commare*  Oommlaslon.  tb* 
gsat   bureaucracy  ot   them   all.   whlclv 
feTCWgat  asaty  known  wo*  to  th*  rail 
Bmaaocraey  In  America  is  a  failure: 
ar*  so  many  better  opportunltlea  In  b\ 
and    the    professions    that    the    ref 
agenclea  of  the  Oovemment  simply 
compst*  for  the  best  brains. 


war    MOT    DBAL    BOnCTLT 

Tlia  only  r*ooura*  w*  eapltallsto  bav*. 
want  to  preserve  our  aystam.  Is  to  d« 
rectly  with  labor  oursslve*.  The  mine 
ers.  for  Instance,  would  find  John  I 
tbs  most  constructive  man  In  Xhi 
dustry  If  they  would  sit  down  and  ei 
Ideas  wltb  him.  Instead  at  p*rslst*n1 
fusli.g  to  1st  him  play  a  mora 
rote  iMt  bla  inSuenca  meraaas. 

^v^g  my  warm  CrlsBfila  are  a  n\ 
labor  leaders.     Thay  are  very  able 
tractive  men.     Iq  common  with  the 
humanity,   they   have   ambition   and 
We  capttallsU  are  overlooking  a  great 
voir  of  talent  by  not  Inviting  tb**e 
tb*  boards  of  dtractors  at  our 
and  ths  boarda  of  truste«a  of  our  unlvi 
an    other  public  Institutions. 

It  Is  true  that  the  leaders  of  labor 
risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  th«lr 
ant  poslUons  of  InflxMnc*  by  hard  t  "*' 
ao  hava  many  at  Amerlca'a  auiat 
Industrial  leaders.    And  while  th* 
ants  of  th*  industrial  piooaari  are 
themaalvsa  at  cocktail   partlea.   the 
handed  sons  of  toll  ars  hard  at  It  to 
s*n'  their  union  constituencies  wltb 
class    talent   of  every   kind      Their 
workers  and  thinkers  Includs  sapsrto 
•conomlcs.  resesu^b.  politics,  and  r 
Philip  Murray,  ths  skilled  leader  of 
baa  aaaembled   an   orfanlaatkn   that 
parea  favorably  wltb  tha  baal  tbat  br 
can  boast.    The  AFL  and  the  railroad  bi 
hoods,  likewise,  are  stsffad  with  eam« 
eompetent  man. 

Tbte  U  not  to  say  that  labor  is  p*rf « 
Bkor*  than  managemant  la.    Labor  ta 
of  many  abuaea.    Tha  on*  that  calls  f| 
strcogest  criticism  Is  the  small  pr 
par  man  In  aom*  Induatrlea  In 
to  tb*  output  tbat  could  b* 
difficult  to  berat*  labor  for 
pay  for  l«aa  work,  however,  wtaila 
poratton  oflMala  wbo  devote  bait 
time  to  golf  vota  th*ma*lv*a 


I  expense  of  tbelr  stock- 

CAVtraL  SET  roa  uaoat 

^Is  of  managerial  foUy  Is 

lly  vain  and  strutting 

lo  some  yesrs  ago  aa« 

lid  retire  from  bualn«ai 

Ibis  plants  be  organlaML 

of  his  stockholdara* 

{ht  against  a  strike  for 

iHtvlng  spearheaded  tha 

]  expected  his  fellow  In- 

hls  company  with  mora 

that  they  placed  their 

ancerna  whose  more  de- 

Ions  assured  better  de« 

ky.  h*  fallad  to  keep  his 

ind.   althotigh    buslnaaa 

[fellow  executives — none 

in  a  nominal  amount  of 

pay    themselves   fsncy 

ths  stockholders  only 

their  Investment.    Tb* 

his  whole  performance 

lal  word  of  prals*  from 

are  th*  exception,  but 

Ivntold  harm.     The  men 

\k  that  tb*y  are  omnls- 

systsm  Is  omnipotent  In 

confsr  oa  humanity  all 

lings.     But  both  capital* 

It  have  all  the  weaknesses 

have  racked  every  sys> 

Itlcal.   and   religious,   de- 

hls  millions  of  years  of 

I  c(  tints  In  any  system  ta 

-control,  conaclenoe.  and 

lual. 

and  democracy  to  all 

political  forms.     I  b*- 

survlve  as  long  as  tbalr 

ipls  of  hsrd   work  and 

who  are  leas  well  off. 

Ital  to  convince  labor  of 

of  the  strenuous  life. 

to  nw  aa  the  only  sura 

lealth.  and  good  morals. 

;h  and  low  allks.     There 

rd  to  equsl  tbs  one  that 

Idsy's  work,  well  don*. 


SelliBf  Liquor 


OP  RXMARKS 

OF 

fHUR  UPPER 

KANSAS 

TH*  UNITKD  8TAT0 

9  (i«cr<<to<^  day  of 
July  7).  1947 

Mr.  President.  I  send 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  tbe 
|f  rem  the  July  1947  issue 
ine  entitled  "Morals 

l^eartedlr  with  the  artl- 

lat  the  liquor  industry' 

)n5ibility.    I  am.  how- 

with  the  writer's  com- 

the  antiliquor  adver- 

265.  in  that  I  feel  th<; 

Ion.  which  is  currently 

the  Senate  Committeij 

Id  Foreign  Commerce. 

objection,  the  arUck; 
printed  in  the  RscotD, 
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Moaara  or  wmnntm  liooor.   thb  wpoatsT 
irsn  HT70I  paorrrs  om  high  raKaa,  aor 
vocxa  roBLic  aaaronsDzuTT 
In  most  tnislnesses,  wh«i  a  mer^ant  aalls 
a  product  and  rings  up  tbe  price  his  re- 
sponsibilities snd.     Tbe  makers  and  sensrs 
of  distilled  liquor  differ  from  other  biislness- 
maa  particularly  In  the  fact  tbat  they  have 
new  responslbllltias  after  the  customer  takes 
tbe  goods  away. 

Theae  responsibllttles  they  do  not  want. 
win  not  publicly  accept  and  do  predotis  little 
to  meat,  lli*  measure  of  their  general  aena* 
of  public  rssponslblllty  can  be  expressed  with 
two  sp*olflc  facU: 

The  distilling  Industry — not  Including 
wboteaalcrs  and  retailers — last  year  cleared 
more  than  $300,000,000  net.  after  taxes. 

Th*  liKlustry.  during  a  decade,  has  prl- 
vaUly  contributed  leas  than  fl  ,000.000  to 
adantlflc  research  on  alcohollam  problems, 
while  publicly  disclaiming  any  responsibUlty 
(or  alcoholism.  At  the  same  time  It  has  been 
qpandlng  over  $100,000,000  every  year  to  ad- 
varUse  the  Joys  of  whisky  drinking. 

Voartasn  ysars  after  repeal  tb*  Industry, 
vrtaUe  cynically  keeping  prices  st  staggering 
balghta  In  order  to  make  theae  huge  proflta. 
baa  noc  even  mad*  a  start  at  solving  prob- 
leou  whoaa  exlatanc*  may  wrack  It  along 
with  the  Uvea  of  a  few  himdred  thouaand 
Americana.  One  of  theae  problema  Is  that 
alcohol  Is  a  constant — soois  say  increasing — 
factor  In  Juvenile  dellnqtiency.  divorce, 
erlme.  mental  dlsaaae  and  traffic  casualttaa. 

This  makea  it  inevitable  that  public  groups 
abould  look  at  tbe  $8,800,000,000  liquor  In- 
dustry and  aak  how  it  is  organised,  how  weU 
It  functions  and  how  much,  if  any,  aoelal 
decency  It  ahows  In  making  and  selling  Ita 
product. 

Profeaslanal  drys  and  drlnksrs  are  not  tbe 
only  people  Intereated.  Other  group*— 
cburcbes.  courts,  sodal  agenctea,  editorial 
writers.  State,  dty  and  Federal  oAelals — 
are  scrutlnlahig  the  liquor  industry  and 
trade.    What  do  they  eee? 

They  aee.  first,  a  good  record  of  Industrial 
flAclency  in  the  manufacturing  end.  domi- 
nated by  four  big  distilling  eorporatlans— 
Schenley,  NaUonal.  Seagram,  and  Hiram 
Walker. 

Induatrlal  obemistry  la  turning  wblaky  Into 
a  byproduct  of  the  distillery,  wltb  tbs 
"spent  stUlage"  (realdvie  from  fermenting 
Tata)  aa  a  growing  source  at  profits.  It  aver- 
agea  $40  per  ton.  enough  to  cover  operating 
coau  and  yield  a  profit.  The  modem  dia- 
tUltfy  Is  a  huge  gratn-prooesslng  plsmt.  turn- 
ing out  llveatock  feed  rich  In  proteins  and 
vitamins;  com  oil,  fusel  oil.  the  vitamin  B 
complex.  penicUUn.  and  dry  Ice.  As  such 
it  is  a  boon  to  industry  and  to  many  farms. 

This  high  degree  of  efficiency  has  b*eu 
achieved  by  the  Big  Potxr  parUy  through 
aggressive  acquisition  of  smaller  distilleries 
and  buying  Into  other  brancbes  of  tbe  liquor 
mdustry. 

As  a  result,  they  have  often  been  accuaed 
of  a  trend  toward  monopoly.  Tbe  Big  Four 
retort  that  few  industries  ars  as  botly  com- 
peUtlve  as  theirs.  The  record  Indicatea  that 
the  monopoly  trends  are  temporarily,  at 
least,  coming  to  an  end.  The  big  firms  have 
alackened  off  on  tbe  buying  of  smaUer  dis- 
tilleries and  brand  names;  some  are  reported 
ready  to  dispose  of  recently  acquired  dls- 
tlUerles  and  tight  cooperage  firms. 

The  industry's  first  delinquency  appears 
In  its  price  policies,  through  which  distillers. 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  alike  have  enthu- 
slastlcaHy  gouged  the  50,000,000  Americans 
who  drink. 

"I  hope  we  never  see  another  year  as  good 
aa  1946."  said  one  spokesman.  "It's  a  bad 
thing  for  tbe  llqtior  btisines  to  make  tbat 
much  money." 

Last  year  tbe  United  SUtes  Treaaury  re- 
ceived more  than  12,000.000,000  from  the 
beverage-dlstming  Industry,  and  State  and 
local   traaaurlea  received   $464,000,000.    De- 


spite this  enormona  levy,  very  high  profit 
margins  enabled  distillers  to  clear  two  hun- 
dred mUltcms  after  tsxes,  of  which  the  Big 
Four  (who  bold  about  68  percent  of  all 
United  Statea  whisky  stocks)  got  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  million. 

Huge  earnings  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
distillers,  wbo  say  they  taJce  only  about 
10-percent  profit.  Tbe  wholesaler  supposedly 
gets  15  percent,  and  tbe  retailer  83  Vi  par- 
eent.  But  there  are  usually  bicber  margina 
in  all  three  groupa.  And  all  these  profit  per- 
centages are  figtired  on  gross  cost,  which 
Inaudes.  for  whisky,  tbe  Federal  tax  of 
631.60  per  case. 

In  tbe  buyer's  eye.  tbe  retailer  Is  partle- 
ularly  guilty.  He  gets  his  83 Vs -percent  cut. 
which  some  retailers  have  Jurjped  as  high 
as  65  percent,  merely  for  aching  a  bottle. 
He  doesn't  even  have  to  worry  about  waste 
and  spoilage. 

But  distillers  and  wholeaalers  take  tbe 
customer  Just  as  ruthlessly  as  the  retailer 
does.  Tbe  last  price  rises  for  bottled-in- 
bond  whisky  are  not  seriously  defended  by 
anybody  In  the  trade,  and  the  United  States 
price  of  Scotch  baa  brought  yrtpa  of  In- 
dignation from  tbe  Hlglilands. 

One  Industry  spokesman  says  an  efllelent 
United  States  dlstUIer  today  can  make  whisky 
for  about  12  cents  per  fifth.  It  ts  only  after 
taxea.  advertising,  and  other  eoets  tHtve 
been  added  tbat  the  pUe-up  ot  profit  mar- 
gins begins  to  buUd  the  retaU  price. 

The  consumer  has  no  protection  against 
high  prices  except  to  stop  buying.  But  most 
drinkers  wont  do  It.  The  Department  <a 
Commerce  calculatea  tbat  every  time  con- 
sumers' Incomes  rise  10  percent,  liquor  store 
sales  rise  10  percent.  Liquor  consumers  ar* 
not  likely  to  get  price  relief  unless  produc- 
tion outruns  demand  or  a  receesion  cuts  down 
btiylng. 

In  addition  to  prtce-gougtng  and  monopoly 
practices,  the  industry  has  been  criticised 
on  two  other  counts:  for  maintaining  retail 
outlets  which  breed  crime  and  anti-social 
behavior,  and  for  publicity  which  encourages 
more  drinking. 

Federal  law  forbids  suppliers  to  have  any 
connection  with  retail  outlets.  Wholesalers 
have  been  challenged  to  refuse  to  aell  liquor 
to  retailers  who  do  not  maintain  proper 
standards.  This  Is  sheer  twaddle.  No  in- 
dustry will  reach  for  such  a  responsibility, 
which  would  require  a  horde  of  private  pollc* 
anyway. 

Nevertheless,  the  Industry  has  a  cash  In- 
terest in  tbe  decency  of  outlets:  When  public 
indignation  arises,  local  option  elections  dry 
up  communities.  So  organizations  like  the 
Distilled  Spirits  Institute  in  Washington  have 
taken  such  action  as  they  thought  they  cotild. 
Tliey  have  gingerly  put  pressure  on  State  and 
local  officials  to  enforce  llqiior  laws.  In  Illi- 
nois, which  has  the  laxest  regulations  of  any 
State,  they  have  asked  SUte  officials  to  tpaa- 
sor  tighttf  legislation.  Blsewbere  local  of- 
ficials have  been  quietly  asked  to  close  tav- 
erns which  attract  attention  by  aer^-ing 
drunks  or  minors  or  by  other  offenses. 

But  at  the  same  time  tb*  Industry  povin 
Its  mUlions  into  advertising  campaigns  to  In- 
duce more  people  to  drink  more  liquor — al- 
wa3rs  "moderately"  of  course. 

Whisky  is  not  a  product  likely  to  develop 
musdea,  character,  or  intellect,  and  any  at- 
tempU  to  present  it  as  such  wotild  backfire. 
So  tbe  only  publicity  gambit  is  to  glamoriae 
the  drinliing  by  associating  It  with  sodal' 
prestige,  wealth,  pleastire  and  beauty. 

The  Incongruity  of  a  man  of  distinction 
hiring  out  as  a  model  holding  a  highball 
doesn't  bother  the  Industry.  But  tbe  cuiau- 
lative  effect  of  such  advertising,  constantly 
reiterated,  on  marginal  drlnkars  and  young 
people,  bothers  many  obaerveia  beaides  pro- 
fssBlonsl  drys. 

The  industry  la  aansltiva  to  this  attenttan. 
Before  tba  war  It  ran  a  certain  amount  of 


advartlstng  oatenslbty  tfealffned  to  dlaouwaga 
excess  drinklaff.  drunkan  driTiag.  eU..  tout 
It  stopped  this  several  years  ago.  It  cannot 
use  the  radio  (although  beer  and  win*  con- 
cerns can)  and  it  avoids  advertuing  in  Sun- 
day publications.  But  mass  advertlalng  of 
tue  Mg  oompanlee  In  dally  newspapers,  ta 
magazines,  and  on  billboards  lm(X«saas  tba 
attradtlons  of  drinking  on  millions  of  people. 

One  reaction  of  this  advertlalng  splurge  Is 
tbe  Capper  bUl  now  before  Congreea,  wbleb 
wotild  ban  all  Nation-wide  liquor  advertising 
In  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio.  Tba 
Capper  bill  raises  Issues  of  press  and  busi- 
ness freedom  for  theee  and  other  reasona 
It  probably  Is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  But 
It  carrtca  a  threat  of  repreaatve  legtalatloa 
which  tbe  Hqtior  people  find  most  omlnoua. 

Tha  point  where  the  industry  Is  probably 
most  sensitive  to  public  (pinion  Is  chronic 
alcoholism.  Liquor  spokesmen  disclaim  all 
responslbHity  on  tbe  ground  that  dxronlc 
alcoholism  is  a  psychiatric  problem  which 
aOlcta  only  1  percent  ot  tbe  drlnktag  public. 
(Best  bard  eetUnatas  are  7S0.000  "ctaroale 
alcoholics"— of  whom  184)00  are  "aleobollo 
maniacs"  and  ifiOOfiOO  "exeeasivc  drinkers.") 

But  It  is  on  this  acooimt  tbat  Individual 
distillers  have  given  a  half  million  doUars  or 
more  to  scientific  groups  which  are  trying  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  drunks. 

Recently  an  industry  group,  Licensed  Bev- 
erage Industries.  Inc..  of  New  York,  engaged 
a  sociologist  named  Dr.  WUUam  Cberin  to 
make  a  survey  of  tbe  whole  field  of  akohoile 
research.  LBI  has  chipped  In  aTOXXXIt  over 
and  above  the  gifts  of  individual  firms,  and 
piotulses  more. 

Analysis  of  the  industry*!  record  in  regard 
to  monopoly,  prices,  and  alcohollam  reveals 
a  not  surprising  secret:  Its  b^avlor  Is  an 
aecurate  reOactlon  of  the  amount  of  prea- 
sure  brou^t  to  bear  an  It.  Tbe  dovemnwnt 
has  long  kept  susplclotis  eyea  oo  the  dis- 
tillers, so  they  have  been  careful  not  to  let 
maiop<dy  trends  go  too  far.  But  tbe  indus- 
try has  ahown  no  restraint  In  Its  price  poli- 
cies. And  even  tmder  pressure  from  many 
sectors  of  public  opinion,  it  baa  made  only 
a  tiny  and  reluctant  effort  to  gr^;>ple  wltb 
antisocial  conduct  caused  by  Its  prodtict. 

So  far  these  taettos  have  proved  proAtable 
without  Jeopardizing  the  industry's  marketa. 
But  s(Hne  observers  think  {sropoaals  llfca  tbe 
Capper  bill  are  atraws  In  the  wind. 

A  cut  in  consumer  income,  continued  high 
prleee,  and  Increased  anUaodal  bebavlor 
associated  with  alcohol  may  expose  tbe  In- 
dustry to  repressive  legislation  and  increaaed 
State  and  local  tax  levies. 

Already  the  prohibitionists,  who  never  rest, 
have  dried  up  about  a  quarter  of  tbla  coun- 
try. There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  tbat 
the  cynicism  and  excesses  of  the  llqtior  In- 
dtistry  have  helped  than  do  It.  The  Industry 
needs  to  clean  Itself  up  for  its  own  sake, 
even  if  it  chooses  to  ignors  ita  moral  re- 
vponalbility. 


Venae  b  Adioiu  Afaiiut  Rairoa^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  uunaaarTM 
Of  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBPSOBEirrA'nVBB 

Wednesday,  July  9,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  Im- 
portant matter  Is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Hottse  the  latter  iMUt  of 
thla  week  or  early  next  week.  Tbe  bill  is 
H.  R.  1639  which  seeks  to  change  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  venue  of  lawsulta 
brought  against  interstate  carriers  by 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOJ 


The  bUl  would  Umlt  the  places 
luch  lawsuits  could  be  brought  to 
only  t^  jurisdictions. 

bill  Is  reported  from  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  mem- 
ber»  o^  that  committee  are  divided  on 
ilty  of  such  a  change. 
tlal  number  of  the  members 
committee  have  drafted  and 
a  minority  report.  This  report 
full  well  that  certain  evib 
^th  reference  to  the  trial  of  this 
cf  lawsuiU.  but  they  feel  that  the 
propocais  embodied  in  H.  R.  1639  are 
too  drastic  and  work  an  unfair  discrim- 
against  railroad  employees. 
Uso  feel  that  H.  R.  1«S9  will  not 
(lut  the  evils  against  which  It  Is 
direct!  d.  We  have  proposed  an  altema- 
tlre  ix))»thod  of  striking  at  the  evil  with- 
the  same  time  working  an  injus- 
the  railroad  worker, 
discussion  of  the  inadequacies  of 
_.  _„  m»  to  meet  the  problems  pre- 
tentecd  together  with  a  full  dlsciission  of 
the  al  ematlve  plan  is  contained  in  the 
minority  report.  fUad  as  part  n  of  Re- 

^ 3.  which  accompanies  H.  R.  ISW. 

Becau  e  the  matter  Involved  is  somewhat 
technl  tal.  it  is  thought  advisable  to  make 
the  ccntents  of  this  report  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  before 
the  natter  comes  up  for  consideration 
In  ordpr  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
to  give  the  contents  of  the  mi- 
report  their  study  and  considera- 
I.  therefore,  include  the  minority 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
follows : 

or  AcnoKs  AcAursT  IwmaTATB  Cas- 
BT  Railkoas  dm  Acooxjvt  or  Obatw 
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nie  bUi.  If  enacted,  would  not  wipe  out 
Bgianit  which  It  Is  directed. 
bUl  la  unfair  In  that  It  diacnml- 
igalnat  one  ciaaB  of  ettlaaos.  to  wit. 
raUroBd  workers. 

bUl  reetrlctB  8Ute  eourta  tn  the 
of  Juatloe.  deprlvea  them  of 
p|r«rocatiTea  to  reqvlre  change  of  renue 
where  neeeaeary.  and  tranacends 
ot  8Ute  Uwi  governing  the 
oC  State  courts. 
We  lire  m  favor  of  amending  the  bUl  ao  aa 
to  reqt  ire  the  bringing  of  all  lawiulta  by  all 
of  people  under  the  same  venue  atat- 
ute.  in  amendment  to  effectuate  th^  ob- 
JeeUvelwUl  be  dlaeuaaed  later. 

It  la  admitted  that  certain  unethical  at- 
aolldt  caaea  undw  tiM  Fktaral 
yloyen^  UabUlty  Aot  and  transport  them  to 
far-dLsAnt  plaeee  for  trial  azMl  that  such 
lawyer^  employ  touts  and  runnera  to  aoUelt 
for  them,  all  to  the  detriment  of 
il  profeastaa.  tka  railroad  workers,  the 
and  the  gWMral  public.  The  evl- 
ited  at  the  hearings  waa  clear 
th^  tile  legal  baatneaa  under  tlUa  act  la  oon- 
centra  ed  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
numbc  r  of  practicing  attorneys  in  the  United 
State*  and  that  suA  acttona  are  ctatomarlly 
brougt  t  In  a  restricted  number  of  communl- 
1  in  Ihe  country.  It  U  admitted  that  rome 
action  must  be  taken  to  correct  the  altuation. 
We  I  ubmlt  that  reqtiiring  the  bringing  of 
theee  awsults  In  the  district  or  coxuty  of 
the  reildence  of  the  plaintiff,  or  in  which 
the  eaimm  of  action  aroae.  will  not  wipe  out 


the  evU  that  cxlats.     Unscrupulous  lai 
wlU  »tlU  ply  their  trade  to  the  det 
of  all  concerned.     Limiting  the  plaeee 
action  may  be  brought  will  only  mean 
Buch  lawyers  will  bring  their  causes  of 
In   a  lesa  limited   number  of  Juriadlc 
But  the  racket  wlU  continue. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  policing 
legal  profession  rcets  with  the  legal  pre 
slon   Itself,   and  with  the  courU.  of  wl 
such  lawyers  are  oOcers.    It  is  spprecl 
that  the  taking  of  disciplinary  action  by 
amoclatloaB  aad  the  courts  Is  sometime*  r 
and  cu^feaesame.     But  the  fact   that 
does    not   justify    our    enacting    leglsli 
which  discriminate*  againat  a  elaa*  of 
citizens  and  wtUch  disrupts  the  fabric  of 
Federal  and  State  lawa. 
n 

In  the  event  that  the  propoaed  eov 
action  outlined  in  H.  R.  1639  waa  not 
menUU  to  any  class  of  persons.  It  ml 
well  U)  change  the  statute  In  the  mi 
suggested  in  order  to  determine,  by  trUd 
error,  how  effective  such  a  course  would^ 
but  to  enact  the  propoaala  contained  In 
bill  would  work  to  the  potential  det 
ot    2,000.000    railroad    employee*    by 
vti*dly  aiMl  unreasonably  Itmttlng  the 
where  they,  or  their  legal  r*pr*a*nt 
could  bring  their  cauaes  for  action 
railroads.    This  would  b*  patent  di 
natioa. 

We  might  aa  weU  ask  ounelvea:  "Is  nc 
injur  Ml  railroad  employee  enUtled  to 
his   cause   of    action    against    his    em( 
unde:-  exactly  the  same  clrcumstsnces 
the  passenger  who  suffers  lujurle*,  or 
the   owner   of   goods   damaged    in   tra 
Shoad  not  the  railroad  man  suing  liia 
ployer  be  entitled  to  the  same  prlvllefl 
venuf  as  Is  the  employee  of  any  other  cc 
ratioc?    There  Is  no  basis  for  distinct 

Why.  then,  are  railroad  people  singled 
and  discriminated  against  In  this  fa 
It  Is  true  that  in  the  bUl  as  amended  In 
mltteii  another  class  of  persons  Is  Inc 
in  thu  discrimination:  thus  a  none 
who  U  Injured  at  a  crcaalng  or  while  a  pt 
ger,  is  by  the  amendment,  subjected  to 
sam*  limitation  of  venue,  but  this  U  or' 
pallUUv*  added  aa  an  afterthought  to 
bill  In  order  to  make  the  discrimination ' 
glaring.    The  discrimination   Is  noneti 
real  even  though  It  may  Include  a 
clasa  of  persons. 

The  third  objection  which  prompts 
position  to  this  bill  Is  based  on  the 
enactment  wotild  have  tn 
strict  ing  the  venue  of  lawsuits  in 
Federal  and  State  cotirta. 

It  muat  be  appreciated  that  railroads 
ate  tnelr  linee  over  extensive  areas, 
railroads  maintain  their  own  hospitals 
Injtiriid  railroad  employees  are  hosplti 
It  Is  injstomary  for  the  southern  trar 
nental  raUroada  to  maintain  hospitals  oo] 
west  coast,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franc 
A  railToad  brakeman  might  live  and  bej 
jurad  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  be  ; 
pltalised  in  San  Francisco.    Ifeceaaary 
eal  witnesses  to  testify  to  his  physical 
tlan  would  live  in  the  SUte  of  Callfc 
It  would  be  a  practical  Impaaaibllitly 
them   u    come    to   New   Mexico   to 
Normally  an  experienced  medical 
cannot  leave  his  practice.    Taking  his 
mony  by  deposition  Is  normally  a  vt 
effective  substitute.    The  provisions  of ! 
lesg.  In  a  case  like  this,  wotild  work 
prejudice  of  the  injured  railroad  mi 
could  not  obtain  the  necessary  and  al 
portent  medical  testimony.     Other  exa 
can  be  cited  of  case*  wber*  necessary 
nease*  (for  Instance,  a  paaMBgar)  wouldl 
be  available  either  in  the  district  where] 
plaintiff  lived  or  where  the  accident 
place.     Under   H.   R.    1639    no 
vested  m  the  eourta  to  authorlae  a 
of  venue  for  the  eonveniene*  of  wit 
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a  State  for  the  con- 
for  any  other  person. 
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or  where  the  plaln- 
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luestlon:   "Why  should 
employee  or  the  legal 
worker  be  die* 
tl^  fashion?" 
loua  States  also  provide 
foreign  and  domestic 
mg    railroad     corpora- 
The  statutee  vary  In 
The  present  bill  would 
sry  State  of  the  Union 
Hay  tive  venue  in  only 
Where   the  cause  of 
the   plaintiff   llvee. 
rlctlon  Imposed  on  the 
of  doubtful  constltu- 
law   as    It    is    today. 
}uru  la  laid  In  accord- 
statutes,  and  lawsulta 
for  the  convenience  oi 
Mr  purpoac*  in  accord- 
>ns  of  the  State  lawa. 
What  la  the  baau  for 

^t  an  evil  esista  In  the 
ent  law  and  that  aome 
ten  by  the  Congreaa  to 
What  ahould  the  Con- 
look  at  the  problem 
arose,  then  we  should 
lout  prejudice  or  bias, 
Br  remedy. 
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with  the  defense  that 

I  suffered  Injury  or  death 
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::ame  a  major  problem 

it  arise?     The  answer 

iished  lu  by  a  witness 

an  opponent  but  as  a 

{1639.     The  wltneaa  was 

lond.  Vs.,  attorney. 

Elnla  State  Bar  Associa- 

of   the  comimittee   on 

iff  reform  of  the  Ameri- 

(See  p.   136  of  the 

[he  appeared  before  the 

led  that  traffic  in  these 
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was  not  applicable  tr 
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cases  under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  The  doctrine  of  "forum  non  conven- 
tens"  Is  an  old  common-law  principle  and  is 
customarily  Invoked  by  a  court  in  refusing 
to  assume  jurisdiction  of  a  lawsuit  legally 
brought  In  Its  Jurisdiction  but  where  there 
Is  no  legitimate  reason  for  bringing  It  there. 
Thus  in  the  event  that  a  lawsuit  Is  brought 
In  tlie  State  of  Florida  when  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion aroae  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  parties 
and  all  the  wltneases  living  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  court,  by  invoking  the  doctrine, 
may  refuse  to  hear  the  case  and  leave  the 
parties  to  bring  It  in  the  proper  Jurisdiction. 
The  doctrine  is  sound,  well  established,  and 
conducive  to  the  proper  administration  of 
justice.     (S**  Ooltunbia  Law  Review.  voL 

»,  p.  1.) 

Prlar  to  th*  Kepner  and  Miles  decisions 
this  doctrine  was  applicable  to  cases  brought 
under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act. 
In  the  event  an  action  waa  brought  in  some 
far-distant  place  having  no  relation  to  the 
local*  of  the  oauae  at  action,  or  the  residence 
of  the  parties,  or  the  convenience  of  wit- 
nesses, the  railroad  could  apply  for  an  in- 
junction prohibiting  the  trial  of  the  lawsuit 
In  such  far-distant  place*  and  require  that 
It  be  brovight  la  the  proper  forum.  This 
principle  was  so  well  eatabllshed  that  it  was 
very  seldom  that  lawsuits  were  brought  in 
any  jurisdiction  other  than  where  they  prop- 
erly belonged. 

Ttie  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  the  Kep- 
ner and  Miles  eases,  however,  were  followed 
by  a  flood  of  litigation  Instituted  in  far-away 
places,  many  tlmea  thouaands  of  miles  from 
where  the  accident  occurred  or  where  the 
railroad  operated  trains.  Unscrupulous  at- 
torneys now  concentrate  the  trial  of  their 
lawsuits  in  forums  most  convenient  and  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves.  Other  parties  to 
the  lawsuits  suffer  inconvenience,  expense, 
and  delay.  The  courts  are  unduly  burdened, 
and  the  orderly  administration  of  justice  Is 
adversely  affected. 

We  can  see  that  the  present  evil  arose  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
at  section  66  of  the  Federal  Employers'  Lla- 
bUlty Act.  In  order  to  rectify  the  evil,  w* 
should  amend  the  law  so  as  to  again  make 
the  doctrine  of  "forum  non  conveniens"  ap- 
plicable to  these  cases  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  simple  device  of  requiring  that 
these  case*  l>e  brotight  under  the  same  venue 
statute  as  are  all  other  clvU  actions.  It 
should  IM  pointed  out  that  actions  brotight 
\mder  th*  general  venue  statute  (sec.  113  of 
th*  Judicial  Code)  are  subject  to  the  doc- 
trine of  "fonmi  non  conveniens."  This  Is 
now  weU  establUhed,  especially  in  view  of  the 
recent  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Oulf  OU  oas*  {Gulf  Oil  Company  v. 
aubert.  Octobar  1946  term.  No.  08).  A  fair 
amendment  to  th*  preaent  law  could  b* 
warded  as  foUows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Tiiat  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  act  enUtled  'An  act  relating 
to  th*  UabUity  at  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road* to  their  employee*  in  certain  caaas.' 
Improved  AptU  23,  1908,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C. 
1940  ed.,  Utle  4S.  **e.  M).  H  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Under  this  act  an  action  may  Im  brought 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
accordance  vrith.  tfie  provisions  of  the  General 
Venue  Statute  (l/.  S.  C,  1940  ed..  title  28. 
me.  112.  as  amended)  applicable  to  other 
civil  suits,  except  that  such  actions  must  be 
brought  in  a  Federal  district  where  the  plain- 
tiff resides  or  where  the  interstate  common 
carrier  by  railroad  operates  trains.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts  of  the  United  State* 
tmder  this  chapter  shaU  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  and 
no  cases  arising  under  this  chapter  and 
brought  in  any  State  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction ahaU  be  removed  to  any  court  of 
the  United  SUtea.' " 

Und^  avich  an  amendment  all  litigants 
would  he  treated  exactly  the  same.    An  in- 
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jured  railroad  employee  cotUd  bring  ills  cause 
of  action  in  any  county  where  the  railroad 
operated  trains:  or.  in  the  event  he  lived  in 
a  county  other  than  where  the  company 
operated,  he  could  bring  it  in  the  county 
of  his  residence.  The  proviso  "where  the  in- 
terstate common  carrier  by  raUroad  operates 
trains"  was  included  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment in  order  to  curb  the  bringing  of  tvc- 
tiona  at  aome  far-distant  point  where  ih* 
railroad  did  not  operate  and  wliere  there 
was  no  reason  for  bringing  it.  The  "forum 
non  conveniens"  doctrine  would  be  appU- 
cable  as  a  check  against  wanton  iNringing 
of  lawsuit*  in  improper  jurisdictions  l)Ut 
the  ends  of  jiutice  and  the  convenience  of 
witnesses  could  Im  effectivtiy  served  wher* 
necessary. 

One  of  the  additional  advantage*  of  bring- 
ing these  cases  within  the  general  vcriue 
statute  resu  in  the  fact  that  we  wo'jid 
thereby  take  advantage  of  the  many  well- 
settled  judicial  precedents  decided  under  tixe 
general  venue  statuU  and  thus  prevent  the 
onus  of  a  long  series  of  casea  normally  nec- 
essary in  order  to  settle  a  new  statute. 

At  the  appropriate  time  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  a  formal  amendment  to  effectuate  the 
objective  outlined. 

In  this  manner  all  litlganta  will  tx  treated 
the  same.  No  prejudice  to  any  class  of  peo- 
ple would  result.  What  could  be  fairer?  It 
is  urged  that  H.  R.  1639  as  introduced  imd 
aa  amended  by  the  committee  l>e  defeated 
and  that  the  statute  be  amended  in  ttie 
manner  herein  auggeetcd. 

Edwaso  J.  Oavrrr. 

William  T.  Btxmx. 

Thomas  J.  Laws. 

Mabtin  Gobsxi. 

Fbamcis  K.  Waltxb. 

Smahttbl  Czujol 

CHAtmcrr  W.  Bast). 


lifr.  President,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  the  address  to  everyone.  It  is  especial- 
ly well  deUvered.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Arm- 
strong, who  delivered  the  address,  was 
at  one  time  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  is  himself  one  of  the 
outstanding  lawyers  of  the  country.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Memphis  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 

WALTm    CHANDLia:    cmXiDf.    LAWT^ 
FUBLIC  BBBVAJfT 


Walter  Chandler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 


m  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  JtUy  9  iUaislative  day  of 

Monday.  July  7).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobd  a  most  ex- 
cellent address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Walter  P.  Armstrong,  of  the  Man- 
phis.  Tenn.,  bar  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  the  Peabody  Hotel  In  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
on  September  30.  1946.  This  very  One 
address  Is  printed  in  the  Tennessee  Law 
Review  published  in  February  1947. 

The  address  eulogizes  the  Honorable 
Walter  Chandler,  in  whose  honor  the 
dinner  was  given,  and  is  entitled  "Walter 
(handler:  Citizen.  Lawyer,  Soldier,  Pub- 
lic Servant." 

Walter  Chandler  served  for  several 
years  as  a  Representative  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  later  served  as 
mayor  of  Memphis.  He  was  a  promin  ent 
soldier  in  World  War  I,  and  has  now  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  Is  practicing 
law  in  Memphis. 

Mr.  cniandler  Is  especially  well  known 
among  the  lawyers  and  legislators  for 
his  fine  work  in  the  reformation  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws  while  he  was  serving 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  v/ell 
as  for  many  other  notaWe  laws  which  he 
aided  In  passing. 


(By  Walter  P.  Armstrong,  of  th* 
Memphis  bar) 
Tliis  Is  a  uniqu*  occasion  in  the  history  ot 
Memplils  as  I  have  known  It  for  the  last  fotir 
decades.  In  that  period  at  least  there  has 
t>een  no  auch  honor  accorded  on*  who  at  th* 
time  held  no  office  in  chtveh.  State,  or  elvia 
organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  mor*  tlum  an  aeoof^ 
lade  to  a  worthy  dtinn.  It  U  a  credit  to  yoQ 
and  your  associates  who  conceived  the  Idea 
and  sponaored  and  perfected  the  plan;  it  Is  a 
recognition  of  their  responsibUlty  by  the 
newspapers  which  have  vindicated  ttielr  best 
tradition  by  demonstrating  that  It  is  a  part 
of  the  function  of  a  free  press  not  only  fear- 
lessly to  criticize  but  generovisly  to  commend 
when  commendation  is  due.  Finally,  th* 
people  of  Memphis,  by  their  unanimous  ac- 
claim of  your  conception  and  by  their  over- 
whelming response  to  your  efforts,  hav* 
proved  that  they  are  mindful  of  the  tin- 
llquldated  debt  they  owe  to  a  distinguished 
public  aervant. 

Mine  Is  a  dimcult  task.  What  can  I  tell  oC 
Walter  Chandler  that  you  iiave  not  already 
read  in  the  open  book  of  his  life?  True,  w* 
have  been  intimate  friends  for  36  years.  In 
many  places  we  have  spent  many  hours  to- 
gether and  have  talked  ot  many  things.  B 
we  have  sometimes  soared  into  the  empyrean 
we  have  always  been  quickly  brought  to  earth 
by  the  candid  comments  of  two  who  sat  do** 
by  and  referred  to  us  as  "Your  Walter"  and 
"My  Walter."  But  tliat  door  leads  to  th* 
intimacies  of  friendship  and  It  must  remain 
un<q>ened. 

Embarrassment  sometime*  rceult*  from 
the  fact  that  Walter  and  I  are  friends  and 
have  the  same  given  name.  In  a  weak  mo- 
ment I  accepted  aa  invitation  to  qieak  ba- 
lore  the  alumni  Phi  BeU  Kappa  chapter  at 
Southweatem.  Th*  Introducer,  who  wa*  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  launched  a  laudrtloOt 
and  when  he  warmed  up.  pulled  all  th* 
stop*.  As  I  sat,  basking  in  hU  benignity,  to 
my  amazement  he  concluded:  "The  gentle- 
man who  so  richly  deserves  the  praise  I  hav* 
bestowed  upon  him  will  now  addraea  you- 
th* Honorable  Walter  Chandler."  Naturally 
I  waa  a  bit  nonpluaaed,  so  I  lamely  began: 
"Th*  gentleman  who  introduced  me  has 
known  me  for  more  than  40  years.  We  wera 
at  BeU  Buckle  together,  xinder  Sawney  W*l>b. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  I  am  not  Walter 
Chandler.  The  truth  U  that  whUe  h*  was 
making  all  thoae  extravagant  sUtements  h* 
suddenly  realized  that  he  was  risking  his 
veracity  in  applying  tliem  to  me.  Tixe  only 
way  he  could  salve  his  Calvlnlstlc  conscleooa 
was  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  I  li*  reaUy 
had  in  mind,  but  Walter  Chandler." 

As  familiar  as  you  are  with  them,  the  fact* 
of  oiu"  guest's  life  could  by  a  competent  bi- 
ographer be  woven  Into  a  fascinating  Ameri- 
can success  story.  A  skillful  writer  might 
point  up  the  dlstlngxilshlng  characterlstlos 
ot  our  State  by  picturing  tliem  in  a  typical 
Tenneaseean.  A  self-reliant  native  Bon;  hi* 
progress  through  her  public  schools  and  the 
bright  years  he  spent  at  iier  university  mak- 
ing friends  and  acquiring  in  libera'  arte  and 
law  a  sound  education  which  remained  im- 
forgotten  and  which  the  study  and  experi- 
ence of  each  passing  year  have  broadened. 
A  member  at  one  time  or  another  of  each 
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I  hav*  often  pondered  the  reasons  for  this 
Character?    Tea;   this  la  the  first 


devote  some  study  to  the  perplexing  social 
questions    and    the    intricate    problems    of 


Tiew  of  the  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  registered  six  persons 
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Eiad  tba  aoafort  of  ble  support  m  an 
and  have  auSarad  at  bla  band*  aa 

la  tborouKh  In  preparation. 
_        t  searching  In  croea-ezam- 
and~forc*Ml  and  perauaalTe  In  ad- 
Tet  ba  alwayi  playi  lair,  alwayi  Uvea 
.    or  him  It  may  be  said,  m  was  wrlt- 
a  s^aat  Xxigllah  barrister  of  another 
at  stout  fighter  as  be  was.  he  alwaya 
the  eword  at  the  warrior  and  not  the 
at  the  aaaaaln. 

that  hU  client*  had  a  mom  of 
lo*s  when  hU  public  duUea  took  bbn 
practice;  no  wonder — and  In  thla 
r*|oiea— that  they  ar*  now  thronging 
blBL    They  could  hare  no  safer  sd> 
M   aaoii  tnvt worthy   counselor,   no 
I  Ibcttva  advocate. 
Uwycr  who  look*  on  hi*  profeadon 
th*  mean*  at  earning  a  livelihood 
.—.oMBf  a  compateoey  baa  a  low  and 
c  ittLcpMOB  of  hla  obllgaUona.    A  part 
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training,  time,  and  experience  to  the 
or  the  law  and  the  tmproTrment  ot 
ilstratlon  of  Ju*tlce.    Tou  wouM  be 
ft  I  should  tell  you  at  the  number 
„j  who.  Individually  and  as  metabara 
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\  ndertaklnfs.  and  or  the  reaxilt*  tbey 
h.     Their  work  I*  the  ganeel*  of 
th*  forward  looking,   nonpolltleal 
that  smirf  fly  Oadi  tta  way  Into 
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*ti  tat*  book*. 

[yaars  Walter  waa  an  tadafatlgabla 
thaaa  rank*.  Later,  as  president  ot 
Aaaodatlon  of  Tenncaaee  snd  as  a 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  Amer- 
AaaoelatlOB,  ba  bad  a  major  part  In 
th*  adoption  of  tba  rfuriua  which 
btfped  ba'Uate. 


is  BOt 

have 

the  AxiMrioaa 

a  rapn  aantatlT* 


t  the  plaaaanteat  sidea  of  tha  piacliea  •aoaH 
1*  tha  eamaraden*  of  th*  bar.  W*  Mm. 
mlghtOy  but  eat  and  drink  aa 
frteed^"  Than  Walter  Chandler,  no  meor- 
of  tha  bar  wa*  rrer  a  better  comrad*. 
Chanoi  lior  Rerran  wa*  speaking  not  only  tor 
blmaal  but  for  bundrada  of  Tenneeaee  law- 
yers wl  «n.  m  sanding  his  contribution  to  tba 
ip  fund,  ha  expraaaed  hla  appraete- 
tha  kindly  greetings  he  bad  racalvad 
tha  many  years  Walter  was  aecretaiy 
State  aaaodatlon.  But  this  feaUng 
iTT^P"^  to  Tenneaaeans.  Few  man 
*o  popular  with  members  of 
ar  Aaaoetetkoo.  One  year,  as 
of  the  aasoelaUon.  I  traveled 
mli*»~«raa  eoaal  to  coast- 
to  bordsf^-frooi  Bangor,  Maine. 
In  wl^tsr  to  Toaemiu  Valley  In  ammmm. 
Xvaryi  ^hara  I  went  someone  hasfMd  to 
ask  mi  about  Walter  Chandler.  Tbla  waa 
-plaaaaf  t.  but  finally  It  became  a  bit  monot- 
Toward  tha  and  I  apent  a  days  In 
Tankt^.  8.  Dak.  The  first  day  went  by  and 
not  a  rord  about  Walter  Chandler.  On  the 
aaoond  day  the  sun  paaaed  tba  marldlan  and 
gratcf  a  sllexMa  still  relgnad.  m  the  after- 
noon.  with  a  senaa  of  relief  I  boarded  the 
train  uod  lingered  on  tha  platform  waving 
goodb  a  to  my  boats.    Jtist  aa  w*  started 


tbara  a{)paared.  running  at  full  speed,  b 
ataavtiad.  red-faeed  lawyer.    With  what  lb 
Ah  ha  had  left,  he  shouted :  "Olve  my 
to  my  trtand.  Walter  Gtoandlar. 
gave  up.  _ 

Tba  pMtws  vfll  be  daoigitlvely 

I   for  a  saontent  to  the 

the  crack  Chickasaw  Guards 

tbat  ha  waa  no  mere  sxmtmer 

by  taklrig  bU  plaea  aa  an  enlisted  man 
World  War  1.    He  waa  In  heavy  fighting 
the  Troyon  and  Tout  flectors.  at  St.  Ull 
IB  iba  If  euae-Argonne  Battle,  and  the  Wc 
OasaslVR.    Cool,  fearless,  and  efficient 
fire,   be  earned  a  captaincy,  waa 
and  adoilred  by  his  men.  and  trusted 
pUelty  ty  bis  superior  olBceTS.     One  of 
pronourced   characteristics   Is   that   be 
charity  for  all  and  malice  toward  none. 
e««n    toward   thoee   friendly   but   obd\ 
oAelala  wbo  rebuffed  hU  peralstamt  sffi 
to  obtain  a  eombat   assignment   In 

qnyittsa   of   the   lawyer-etridler- 
be  bad  gained  and  the  ca] 
for  leaderablp  he  had 
c<|utpp«d  him  for  tha  ecBstmetl^ 
undertook    and   aeoOBBplMMd    ta 
Many   Americana  have  a  ml 
Oongrecs    and   eapaetally   of    the 
Bepresentatlves.    There    la    ao    much 
phaala  on  partisan  maneuvarlapi  and 
leal    let^lslatton — so    much    promli 
glvaa  the  foolish  statementa  and 
appeals  of  a  few  of  tba  headline  hunt 
that  occaakmally  tbsra  la  a  feeltng  that 
commuoltlsa  OMHt  asnd  their   Reprei 
Uvea  to  Waahlngton  merely  to  get  themj 
of  town.    We  are  inclined  to  loee  ui^ 
the  pr<a*ne>  of  a  group  of  able. 
hard-wtcKlBg  mambwrs  wbo  In  an 
ular  way.  flroBS  aaakm  to  sssslon.  pre. 
consklar.  and  sscurs  the  enactment  of  a 
amount  of  significant  remedial 
Walter    Chandler   belonged    to   thla 
His  standing  as  a  lawyer  secured  for  hi 
place  upon  tha  Jbifildary  Oousitt 
mlttae  so  Important  that  It  la  "ezclusli 
tha  saniia  that  Its  memb«a  are  not  permit 
to  baktig   to  any  other  committee.     " 
knowleilgc  I  can  teatify  that  our  Reprc 
tlve    waa   one    of    the    most    eOaent 
probably  the  hardest- working  member. 
Chairman  Haston  W.  Bumners  wrltee 
"During  my  eMvloe  on  the  Judiciary 
mlttea  we  ntrtr  had  a  more  useful  memi 
Reaxilts  speak  for  theasaivsa.    Be  spoi 
and  guided  through  th*  Houae  that  spU 
lavtaiou    of    the    bankruptcy    law    whk 
called    after    him    the    Chandler    Act. 
Justice  Dou^as  of  the  Bupveme  Court 
United  Statsa.  who  wa*  Chairman   of 
Kle*  and  Ksehanga  Orsnmlsston 

today  tslagrapba  ma  that  this 

outstandll^;  Isglslatlve  achievement 
long  s°'.and  aa  a  monument  to  Its  at 
Tbm  firit  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act  waa 
xmconstltutlonal.  After  being  rewrltf 
the  committee  it  wm  again  prsaented 
Houa*  with  a  report  prepared  by  ' 
ChaxMlIar.  and  reanaeted.    Tbl*  time 

Oourt,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief 
which  quoted  from  Walter's 
upheld  the  act.  It  I*  generally  agreed 
the  meat  significant  law  reform  of  our 
1*  the  adoption  of  rtile*  whleb  mo 
elvll  and  erlmtnal  prooedura  In  th* 
mat**  eourta.  In  aacb  bastanca 
Chandler  waa  tba  kay  van  of  tba 
and  wrote  lU  report  daaUng  vtth  tba 
rulea.  At  long  laat  Congress  passed  a  ~ 
naadert  statute  which  ayatematlzes  and 
duces  iniiliiSBS  msltaeds  into  the  admlnl 
Uon  (If  tha  rsdsral  eourta.  Here 
Walter  Chandler  lapssiMitad  the  cotj 
In  bmdilac  tba  bin  in  baanngs.  on  the 
»»>^  ^  OonfaiWBOa.  One  of  the  moat 
tanfe  fimetlona  of  tba  Judiciary  Commit 
to  Initiate  Impeachment  proceedings 
Federal  Judgee.  It  U  an  open  secret 
the  committee,  imder  tha 
Hatton  BunuMsa,  inatead  of  waiting  for  1 


it,  adopted  tba  prae- 

lag  tba  work  of  tha 

la  that  tba  earn- 

of  thla  work 

a  result  of  bla  cflorta 

iiiineeann  acquired  an 

Itatlon.    He  spoke  be- 

ktlons  and  bar  aaao- 

cities  and  In  distant 

jm  a  leading  publisher 

rite  a  book  expounding 

|e  was  named   by   tho 

of  the  fotir  most  usa- 

louse. 

familiar  with  the  way 

larged  his  duties  ss 

troas  dotans     We  era 

tls  baa  baoome  ana  of 

le  of  the  beat-planned. 

Bt-govemcd   dtiea   In 

ly  we  boast  that  what 

capital  of   the  world 

rhich  wins  prisee  for  Its 

rhlch  tba  law  U  strln- 

lal  achlevemanta.  and 
For  them  all  much 
landler.     Now  It  can 
tacts  Walter  had  made 
be  bad  gained   among 
igton  were  major  fac- 
lldemphls  the  many  ea- 
which  during  the  war 
here.    I  am  not  sure 
of  the  obeta<dee  that 
[to  gain  theae  anda.     I 
cult  poaltlon  for  aaf 
mayor  of  Msoapbta.  or 
city,  aapacialiy  during 
St  It  la  a  aomplleated 
something  of  an  Ad- 
finander.  a  leglalator. 
lUe  be  U  utular  bead  of 
when  It  comae  to  de- 
fer poUey  be  Is  but  one 
imlsaloners.    Unleaa  bo 
his  aaaodatce  bU  beat 
to  impotancy.     Any 
Ktancea  must  at  tlmea 
Id  postpone  hla  Imma- 
Is  one.  however,  wbo 
kls  prtndplea  and  never 
iat«  foala.    The  physt- 
|n  of  such  a  poalUon  la 
r's  oonstltuents  are  not 
sy:   they  always  stir- 
atest  mistake  does  not 
Tthe  apotUght  Is  soar  on 
1  privacy  and  praottnBf 
life;  there  la  alwnyo 
be  attended,  the  gr»- 
llvcred.  and  be  is  a  slave 
master,  the  telephone. 
I  far  less  than  be  would 
fetlon.  and  the  demands 
that  he  must  aneroaob 
accumulated.    For  any 
oAoe  attar  6  years  and 
1th  a  formidable  raeord 
with  tha  good  wUl  of 
[and  with  the  gratitude 
iht  to  serve,  with  hla 
his  good  natvire  unlm- 
Irare  achievement. 
ad  appreciation  of  Wal- 
Ity  and  work  as  mayor 
Memphla.    Ha  waa  vlca 
sutea  Oonfaranaoof 
bis  raalgnatlan. ' 
been  the  next 

Paul  V.  Betters,  as- 
Ites  me  that  sines  tba 
coDfarcnea  tbera  ware 
I  Wbo  randarad  a  great- 
goasnuoant  through- 
dld  waiter  Chandler, 
ireen.  of  Birmtnghaaa. 
7  years  of  holding  tbe 
asm.  Ala.,  that  be  baa  In 
ae  to  know  Walter  as  one 
tiding    consalentlous 
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I  have  often  pondered  the  reaaons  for  thla 
gooeaaa.  Character?  Yea;  this  Is  the  first 
essential.  Oeniiu?  No:  except  that  genius 
which  consists  in  the  capadty  for  taking  In- 
finite pains  and  engaging  In  unremitting  la- 
bor. Uncommon  common  sense.  Constant 
study  of  the  science  of  government.  Tbe 
power  of  cogent  and  persuasive  statement 
orally  and  in  arrlting.  A  svuiny  disposition 
which  attracts  friends  and  will  cause  him  to 
be  written  down  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow 
men.  Unflapglng  devotion  to  duty.  The 
gift  of  Initiative  which  makes  him  a  natural 
leader.  Poise  which  leaves  him  unawed  by 
opinion,  unseduced  by  flattery,  and  undis- 
mayed by  disaster. 

Theee  characteristics  you  have  all  observed. 
Tou  may  not.  however,  knew  the  recognition 
he  has  received  as  a  writer  upon  historical 
and  biographical  subjects.  In  one  way  or 
another  this  has  frequently  come  to  my  at- 
tention. Recently.  I  wrote  to  the  librarian 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  bibliography  of  the  blofi^apblea  of  tbe 
J\i8tlces.  When  it  came  I  found  that  the 
library  bad  Included  In  its  collection  a  sketch 
of  one  written  by  Walter  Chandler. 

One  thing  that  has  interested  me  has  been 
the  way  In  which  Walter  has  grown  with  the 
responsibilities  that  he  has  assumed  and  tbe 
demands  that  have  been  made  upon  htm. 
This  is  perfectly  indexed  by  the  increasing 
power  of  his  Uiformed.  reasoned,  dignified. 
and  convincing  utterance.  I  oonfess  that 
I  did  not  know  the  extent  of  this  until  I  re- 
ceived certain  Information  from  an  tmlm- 
peachable  source.  At  a  meeting  of  a  poultry 
growers'  association  Walter  was  descanting  In 
his  usual  appropriate  and  persuasive  way 
upon  the  virtue  of  fecundity  in  hens.  A  fine 
specimen  was  on  the  table  before  him  as  ex- 
hibit A.  As  be  swung  into  his  peroration  she 
was  unable  to  restrain  herself  and  laid  an 
egg.  Such  U  the  power  of  oratory.  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  seeking  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero  as  an 
orator,  declared:  "When  Cicero  spoke  the 
Romans  said  What  a  great  orator  Is  Cicero.' 
When  Demosthenes  spoke  the  Athenians  said 
'Let  us  go  against  Philip.'  "  To  me  It  seems 
a  more  brlllian  exploit  to  persuade  a  hen  to 
lay  an  egg  than  it  doee  to  convince  the  Athen- 
ians that  they  should  go  against  Phil^. 

Of  course.  Walter  has  had  some  luck. 
Nearly  all  aucceasftil  men  do.  Part  of  his 
good  fortune  was  the  inheritance  and  train- 
ing be  received  from  his  devoted  mother, 
whose  presence  here  tonight  must  be  a  su- 
preme satisfsctlon  both  to  him  and  to  her. 
One  of  bis  luckleat  days  was  the  one  when 
be  induced  Dorothy  to  share  hU  fortunes. 
Fate  destined  her  to  be  the  wife  of  a  public 
nuin.  Birth,  temperament,  education,  en- 
vironment l>eetowed  upon  her  every  qualifi- 
cation I  have  been  with  her  In  Waahlngton 
and  elaewhare.  among  thoae  whoas  namsa 
make  nawa:  I  have  aeen  her  with  thoae  whom 
tbe  newspapers  noUce  only  twice.  Always 
she  U  the  same  gradoua.  intareatad.  and 
unaffected  peraon.  As  waU  as  I  know  her. 
shs  haa  one  eecret  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  fathom — tbe  source  of  her  eflerveaclng 
and  inexhauatible  energy. 

Although  Walter  Chandler  has.  after  par- 
forming  as  long  a  tour  of  public  duty  as 
could  bs  expected  of  him.  rellnquUhad  of- 
fice, we  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  cotmsel 
nor  lose  the  benefit  of  hU  efforts.  As  a  pri- 
vate cltiaen  his  Independent  and  disinter- 
ested views  on  public  questions  will  be  eag- 
erly sought  and  wUl  Inevitably  exert  measur- 
able Infiuence.  He  wlU.  of  course,  resume  his 
place  In  the  dvic  and  religlovis  organisa- 
tions— many  of  them  represented  here  to- 
night—of  which  so  long  he  wss  an  effective 
member.  Indeed,  one  of  the  finest  things 
about  him  is  thst  In  whatever  work  he  en- 
lists he  Is  as  enthusiastic  and  cheerftil  In  the 
ranks  as  be  Is  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Here  I  find  In  part  the  significance  of  hla 
life.  If  our  democracy  is  to  function  accord- 
ing to  Itt  dealgn,  each  inteUlgant  peraon  must 


devote  some  study  to  tbe  perplexing  sodal 
questions  and  the  intricate  problems  of 
government  that  are  poaed  by  modem  Ufa. 
Each  must  give  aome  of  hla  time  to  th*  at- 
tempt to  ameliorate  conditions  not  only  by 
particlpaung  in  the  activities  of  private  as- 
sociations but  by  unselfishly  performing  tlie 
duties  of  citisenshlp.  Without  a  sensitive 
civic  conscience  ws  may  as  well  abandon 
hope. 

There  is  other  significance — perhaps  more 
obvious.  We  hear  much  about  the  difficulty 
of  attracting  desirable  men  to  public  office. 
We  need  not  be  surprised.  Many  men  feel  a 
deep  responsibility  to  their  dependents;  it\« 
pay  is  inconsiderable  when  contrasted  with 
the  prizes  offered  by  business  and  the  prc>- 
feaalons.  There  Is  much  bitter,  little  coc- 
structlve  criticism  and  frequent  ridicule. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  first  requlremet.t 
for  success  in  politics  Is  a  thick  skin.  Tco 
frequently  tbe  merits  of  one  who  has  done  a 
fine  Job  are  unrecognized  and  be  is  sununai*- 
Uy  retired  to  private  life.  No  wonder  not  a 
few  top-flight  men  feel  that  the  post  of 
honor  la  a  private  station.  There  are,  how- 
ever, heartening  signs.  Compensation  Is  Im- 
Ing  increased  and  retirement  provisions  be- 
ing made.  Even  here  we  make  a  modest  bs- 
glnnlng  in  our  attempt  to  appreciate  a  not- 
able career.  Everywhere  the  people  are 
eager  for  wise,  vigorous,  and  unselfish  lead- 
ership. 

While  this  Is  a  memorable  meeting  there 
Is  about  It  no  tinge  of  sadness — ^no  sense  ot 
farewell — not  even  to  an  admired  public  of- 
ficial. We  confidently  predict  that.  afUr  a 
well-earned  respite.  Walter  Chandler  will  re- 
turn to  our  service  in  a  yet  more  exalted  sta- 
tion. We  believe  this  is  merely  a  milestone 
In  a  useful  life  which  haa  not  yet  reached 
lU  senlth. 

Walter,  It  Is  to  symbolise  our  thoughts 
which  I  have  voiced  that  we  have  all  par- 
ticipated in  having  fashioned  for  you,  In 
apotless  and  enduring  silver,  these  tokens. 
(Indicating  a  silver  service  which  was  being 
placed  on  the  Uble.)  I  now  present  them 
to  you.  adding  only  that  the  words  we  have 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  them  expreaa 
the  feeling  that  la  In  the  heart  of  each  of 
vu:  "Presented  to  the  Honorable  Walter 
Chandler  by  the  people  of  Memphis,  In  grai^e- 
ful  appreclatl'.n  of  his  services  as  citizen, 
soldier,  and  public  aervant." 


Circglar  Letter  of  A.  F.  WUtnej, 
Presidettt  of  Brotberlioodl  of  Rjulroad 
TrainmeB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  OWENS 

or  nxnron 

IN  im  ROUBI  OF  RBPRBSIMTATIVn 
Wednesday.  July  9,  1947 

Mr.  OWENa  Mr.  Spealter.  during  the 
past  month  Mr.  A.  P.  Whitney,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, sent  a  special  circular  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  twenty-eighth  convention 
of  that  organization,  and  with  that  cir- 
cular sent  ballots  which  were  to  be  filled 
in  and  forwarded  to  President  Whitney 
by  Monday,  July  21,  1947.  A  check-up 
of  those  who  are  registered  as  lobbyists 
under  the  act  discloses  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Whitney  and  other  persons,  named 
in  the  circular  as  having  participated  In 
lobbying  work,  are  not  registered  under 
the  act.  It  clearly  appears  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  circular  that  Mr.  Whitney  is 
mafntAining  a  lobby  on  Capitol  HllL   la 


Tiew  of  the  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  registered  six  persona 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
requires  registration  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  any  person  who  shall  engage  himself 
for  pay  or  for  any  consideration  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Whitney  knows  that  he  should  register 
all  persons  whom  he  employs  for  such 
purpose.  He  also  knows  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  give  much  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  scope  of  the  activities 
of  such  lobbsnsts.  Therefore,  because  I 
feel  that  those  responsible  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  would  be  interested  in 
reading  the  circular  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  I  am  setting  forth  the  language 
of  that  document  in  fulL  It  reads  as 
follows: 

sFBCtu,  aacxnjLM  no.  w-tsi 

QaAMD  liOOCX.  BaOTHTSHOOO 

or  RAnjtoAo  TEAimtm, 

Omcx  at  Tax  PsxamsMT. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  19.  1947. 
Deleffatea.  Twenty -eighth  Convention.  Broth' 
erhood  of  Itailrocd  rrafnmen. 
Dbab  Baa  axd  Baormas:  In  my  opening 
address  at  the  Brotherhood's  twenty-eighth 
convention  I  caUed  your  attention  to  tha 
need  for  an  effective  public-relations  pro- 
gram, atating  that  the  lack  of  auch  a  program 
had  adversely  affected  our  wage-rules  move- 
ment and  had  been  partly  resp>onslble  for  our 
failure  to  successfully  concltide  that  move- 
ment during  the  strike  of  May  IMd.  I  alao 
outlined  how  we  had  enlightened  the  public 
after  the  strike  was  over  by  running  an  adver- 
tisement In  key  newspapers  throughout  tha 
country  with  heartening  results. 

I  called  your  attention  to  the  tact  that. 
In  order  to  be  really  effective,  this  program 
should  be  greatly  expanded  and  with  your 
approval  a  special  public  relations  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  study  the  matter  and 
submit  its  recommendations.  This  commit- 
tee submitted  a  detailed  report  ouUlnlng  tha 
need  for  a  progressive  and  comprehensive 
public-relations  program  and  presented  a 
number  of  specific  recommendations  tor  such 
a  program  which,  after  thorough  discussion, 
were  adopted  by  the  convention.  In  Its  re- 
port the  committee  said,  in  part: 

"We  are  sure  that  accurate  and  timely  In- 
formation, given  out  In  an  IntcUigent  and 
profeeslonal  manner,  will  help  mold  puhUe 
opinion  m  our  favor  and  counteract  tha 
unfriendly  public  opinion  created  by  tha 
propaganda  of  our  enamlea. 

"The  vlcloua  and  unfair  treatment  labor  la 
receiving  from  the  daUy  preaa  aiul  from  tha 
radio  la  proof  enough  that  broad  aetlon  to 
promote  tmdarstandlng  of  our  problems  and 
good  public  relations  must  ba  taken 
promptly." 

Antldpating  that  the  Fascist  InUrasts  in 
tha  United  Btatea  would  make  an  effort  to 
bring  about  enactment  of  laws  to  retard  tha 
progress  of  labor,  tbe  committee  aald  later 
In  Ita  report: 

"This  committee  fe^  that  lab(M''s  deatlny 
Is  at  the  cross-roads.  If  we  sit  supinely  by 
and  let  the  newspapers,  radio,  demagogs, 
and  labor-baiters  fUl  the  public  ear  without 
raising  our  voice  In  reply,  we  are  leaving  the 
door  wide  open  for  the  destruction  of  our 
free  trade  unions." 

Later  on  it  aald: 

"As  wa  look  at  It  the  problem  Is  twofold. 
We  must  formulate  new  anid  effective  means 
of  keeping  our  large  membership  well  In- 
formed and  we  must  develop  a  coordinated 
■ystem  for  raiaaaing  Information  to  tha  pubUo 
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members  urging  local  action  to 
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1947,  aaveral  Sanatora 
frtanai  tai  tba  Ssnata.  In- 
Bsa  tbat  tbay 

Tbay  sutad  tbat  ^ 

in  the  majority  tbay  were  able  to 

1  lelp.  but  that  privUaga  bad  bam  ra- 

I^mMIbmm  vara  now  domi- 

tba  asfftaoaMaa  «f  «ho  altuatloA 

aaearal  daya  in  Waabtatftoa 

and.  with  tba  Mattaaal 

tativ*.  eonfarred  with 

dongraaa  and  found  tham  aery  frtaadly 

allroad  brotbarbooda,  eapeclally  tba 

of  Railroad  Trainmen.    In  the 

tbasa  mactlnga  wa  concluded  that 

ba  dlBeatt  to  artmt  tba  dnoUe 

labor  lnttaUen  in  tha  Boon  cC 

and  decided  tfent  oar  aSorta 

la  iHtg^  eantarad  IB 


A*  tbat  tlma  «•  aattmatad  tba*  tbara 
aboot  to  Damoerata  and  6  BepabUean 
of  tba  aanata  tbat  labor  could 
ThJa  small  but  raliant  band 
aeary  effort  to  block  tba 
in  tba  Sanats,  but  waa  faced  wltb 
of  attempting  to  work  on  a 
range  of  Imuaa  wltbout  adaqtiata 

The  Raorganlaation  Aet  and  tbe  Ref 
llean  upaet  In  November  deprived  the 
raaalva  DsaocraUe  Sanators  of  cbs 
of  important  eosnmlttam  and  aocaaa  to 
eapert  ssi  lUm  of  aoaaalttaa  staffs  and 
esparta  on  loan  from  tba  aiaouttva 
Sucb  expert  ssalstanns  has  always  been  as 
able  to  tbe  reaaikmary  foroee  in  the 
greos.    Wbaa  tbay  vara  in  the  minority 
eapert  sarvtca  waa  pratMad  by  the 
ataffs  of  Mg  biHlBaai  and  Industrial  or 
■atlOM.    Nov  tba«  tbay  ara  in  tba  ma| 
tbay  praetlaally  Baanopollaa  tba  raaaarch 
cilitlea  of  tbe  committees  and   our  st 
frianda  in  tbe  minority  and  It  aaceadi 
dUbeult  to  prepare  material  to  ba 
fighting  tbe  reactionary  forcea  tbat  ara 
tempting  to  crucify  labor. 

I  dlscuaaed  with  leaders  of  tbe  brotherl 
and  of  certain  other  labor  organtaations 
advimUlity  of  esUbliBhlng  a  raaaarch  bt 
in  Washington.  D.  C  .  to  be  beaded  by  a 
petent    economist    that    would    enable 
brotherhood,      working      independently 
Jointly    with    other   groups,   to   carry 
oomprebenalve  rmsnrob  work  to  stf^lst 
national  legialatlva  ataff  and  me  as  well 
our  friends  In  CQngram.    Raaearch  is  an 
solute  neceeslty  If  an  affective  public-* 
tions  program  is  to  ba  carried  out. 

Plans  for  this  bureau,  to  t>e  known  as 
Public  Affairs  Rceearch  Institute.  envtsK 
that  it  would  be  aat  up  as  an  indepen^ 
nonproflt    organisation    financed    by    d< 
tMma  from  a  group  of  founders,  including  ; 
bor  otganiastlons  and  other  Ilberal-mi 
cttlaens.    Its  objectives  would  be  to  proi 
essential  dsta  on  matters  about  which  pul 
policy  la  to  be  made  and  to  blgbltgbt  the 
policy  isauea  and  altamatlvas  involved  in 
mane  of  poUtlcal  Juefcayhat.  by  (1)  ear 
friendly  Membara  of  Onaysss.  particlpat 
labor  unlona,  fcopasitaa  raUglous  and 
groupa  with  baale  background  memoranda  < 
pending     legislatloa     atteetlng    labor: 
sponsoring  poUof  tm 
stiee  in  Wasbingtoa 
lawmakers,  experts  and  public  citiaens. 
providing  a  "eloaa  to  tba  firing  line"  fc 
for    balanced    diacuaalcn;    (3>    underti 
basic  'action    reaearcb,    tnoorporatlnc 
efforts  of  specialists  throughout  tbe 
OB  vltAl  Intarantkmal  and  d< 
oonfronting  the  Government:   (4)  provt 
tba  raw  msteriala  for  a  public  tnfc 
drive  through  existing  media  of 
catlona.  field  organlaatlona.  raglOBal 
anoas.  etc.  to  edxicata  tba  general  pubUo^ 
tba  real  basic  iauea  underlying  the  pr 
lems  confroBtlag  labor. 

This  program  waa  laid  before  the  gei 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  board  of  trxist 
and  I  raqoaatad  aotborlty  to  spend  up' 
$100,000  from  tbe  national  IcglaUUve  rei 
Ing  fund  to  promote  the  program  which 
aipanam    Involved    In   eont 
of  tba  OOBgnaa.  mHI  oaBtrll: 
to  OBo  or  two  groiva  aoopamUbt  wttb 
At  tbe  time  tt  waa  oonaldered  by  tha  trust 
Brotbtf  B.  J.  Baumbergar  waa  abaeat. 
O.  J.  Olguara  and  B.  C 
my   request,   ao   did   tbe 
aaoratary  and  treaaurar.  and  I  eootlnt 
tafca  atapa  to  Implement  tba  plan. 

bald  with  our 
truatsaablp  papers  ware  drawn 
a  trvataa  tenutlvely  appointed.  I 
farrad  wltb  Ux.  Philip  Murray, 
tba  ao.  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Pebruary  •. 
who  stated  that  be  approved  tbe  program  i 
tbat  ha  believed  that  hla  board  of 
vcmld  ouoctu. 

Wltb  PraaMoBt  Murray^  tantattve 

for  tba 
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rd    the    arrangements 
le   and   which   had   to 
>proved.    However,  on 
(data  I  received  a  tele> 
withdrawing  hla 
appropriation   and 
received  a  letter  from 
legram.    On  the  fol- 
lumberger   wrote   me 
ing  that  he  concurred 
>  Trustee  Baasett.    This 
land  tta  praMdaat  In  a 
iltlon  as  I  waa  forced 
lerhood's  offer  of  sup- 
Institute  after  having 
if  our  friends 
to  have  any  help  In 
a  part  of  the  galna 
tbe  Booaevett  Admln- 

kl  as  a  sponsor  of  tha 
pro)eat  collapaed. 
retvnMd  to  tbe  Gen- 
and  I  took 
tergeney  arrangamenta 
to  tide  tbe  sltv»> 
le  the  Brotherhood  to 
Id  weight  agalnat  tba 
|ln  the  Congreee. 

public  relations  es- 
>p  oooelliator,  Unitad 
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Irepreeent  the  Brothcr- 
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I  taattflad  before  tba 
Education  and  Labor. 
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gave  Indirect  If  not  direct  support  to  big 
buslnem,  which  supported  the  infamous 
slave- labor  legislation.  I  held  a  number  of 
conferencea  with  brotherhood  people  in  au- 
thority, and  on  April  6  a  conference  was  held 
with  Brothers  W.  P.  Kennedy.  G.  8.  h  T., 
William  A.  ^ndle.  general  counsel,  and  other 
members  of  ovir  staff  in  Cleveland,  and  It  was 
agreed  that  the  mandate  of  the  brotherhood's 
twenty-eighth  convention  had  been  violated 
by  the  Action  of  Trustees  Baumberger  and 
Bassett.  and  that  Immediate  steps  sboul'i  be 
taken  to  bridge  this  difficulty  by  progressing 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  brotherhood's 
twenty-eighth  convention  as  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  publlc-i-<tlatlons  committee. 

Accordingly  I  Instructed  Brother  Byrl  A. 
Whitney,  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  staff, 
to  proceed  to  Waahington  and  conler  with 
the  national  legislative  representative,  hU 
assistant.  Brother  O.  W.  Nelson.  Dr.  Dewey 
Anderaon.  otir  economist  and  research  expert, 
Mr.  Walter  Munro,  public-relations  repre- 
sentative, and  friendly  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  ascertain  the  Immediate  needs  of 
our  Washington  staff  and  friends  in  Con- 
gress  in  an  effort  to  help  them  to  defeat  the 
unfriendly  labor  mearure. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  a  tem- 
porary research  bureau  should  be  set  up  in 
Washington  by  tha  brotherhood  following 
the  lines  first  outlined  Pursiiant  to  this 
suggestion.  I  caUed  the  national  legislative 
represenUtlve  on  April  21  regarding  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  help  to  assist  Dr.  An- 
derson who  had  been  attempting,  with  limit- 
ed facllitiea.  to  undertake  the  necessary  re- 
search and  provide  material  to  defeat  at  least 
some,  If  not  all.  of  the  vicious  antiUbor  bUU. 
Two  additional  expert  economists  and  two 
ataaographer -clerks  were  employed  to  com- 
plete the  staff. 

Our  eflorU.  even  though  hampered  by  tha 
action  of  Truataea  Bassett  and  Baumberger, 
have  defeated  some  of  the  most  obnoxioua 
provUlons  embodied  In  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
The  prohibition  of  industry-wide  bargaining 
and  the  closed  shop  and  the  more  vicious 
sections  providing  for  unlimited  use  of  in- 
junctive proceedings  to  prevent  strikes  were 
defeated.  The  small  group  of  Senators  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  have  relied  on  research  and  ma- 
terial supplied  by  our  Waahington  staff. 
Every  resource  at  our  command  was  made 
available  to  them  and  the  eucceea  of  their 
efforta  to  weaken  the  bUl  In  the  Senate  was 
Isrgely  attributable  to  the  help  given  them 
by  the  brotherhood. 

Our  efforts  continued  while  the  bill  was  In 
the  ccmference  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  now  that  the  conference 
bill  has  been  adopted  and  gone  to  the  Presi- 
dent our  efforts  are  centered  on  defeating 
passage  in  the  Senate  over  a  possible  Presi- 
dential veto.  On  June  9  the  brotherhood 
ran  a  full-page  advertisement  In  two  Wash- 
ington newspapers  urging  the  President  to 
veto  the  bill,  and  quoting  excerpts  from  his 
veto  message  on  the  Infamous  but  less  drastic 
Case  bUl  of  last  year. 

Our  temporary  research  staff  will  be  con- 
tinued until  adjournment  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  It  U.  however,  only  a 
stop  gap  to  fill  our  urgent  and  Immediate 
needs.  The  proposed  research  Institute 
would  be  more  comprehensive  in  coverage 
on  pertinent  subject  matters  and  would  pro- 
vide a  year-round  source  of  material  for  the 
brotherhood  In  its  effort  to  better  the  lot  of 
Its  membership,  and  in  the  long  run  less 
expensive,  as  our  contribution  would  cover 
the  entire  expense  to  the  brotherhood.  It  Is 
expected  thut  after  Its  Inception,  our  contri- 
butions win  be  substantially  reduced  as  other 
labor  organizations  and  liberal-minded  citi- 
aens Join  In  supporting  It.  The  budget 
would  run  about  140.000  a  year,  or  about  20 
cents  for  each  member  of  the  brotherhood 
In  tba  United  Statea,  even  thoxigh  no  finan- 


cial help  Is  received  from  other  organisa- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  oost  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

Trxistee  Bassett  slso  objected  to  paymenU 
made  to  Mr.  Charlea  Kramer,  whom  I  re- 
tained for  a  8-month  period.  Kramer  waa 
highly  recommended  by  Sanators  HxaLn  M. 
KiLCOBE.  Democrat,  Weat  Virginia,  and 
CLAxn>s  PspPSB,  Democrat.  Florida,  and  I  waa 
advised  through  other  sources  that  he  waa 
a  capable  writer  and  reaearch  specialist.  Ha 
was  temporarily  raUlned  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  waa  a  delay  in  aetting  up  the  re- 
search laboratory.  His  services  were  termi- 
nated on  February  28.  1917.  due  to  Trustee 
Bassett's  vehement  protesto.  He  prepared 
aome  very  fine  statementa  for  the  brother- 
hood, which  I  used  to  great  advanuga. 
Trustee  Bassett's  objection  to  Kramer's  em- 
ployment is  an  attempt  to  uaurp  the  man- 
agerial prerogatlvea  of  the  president  of  the 
brotherhood. 

Another  objection  raised  by  Trustee  Baa- 
aett  was  against  a  contribution  of  $1,000  to 
the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America.  Thla 
organization  Is  sn  amalgamation  of  tbe 
former  National  Citizens  Political  Action 
Committee  and  several  other  progressive  or- 
ganizations. The  general  secretary  and 
treastirer  and  I  had  agreed  that  a  donation 
of  $1,000  woiild  assist  this  organisation  In 
Ita  efforts  to  help  preserve  the  gains  made 
by  labor  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, thus  implementing  oiur  own  efforts. 

Trustees  Bassett  and  Baumberger  also  ob- 
jected to  reimbursing  Mr.  Walter  Munro,  our 
public-relations  representative  In  Washing- 
ton, for  the  cost  of  dining  Members  of  Con- 
gress, press  representatives  and  other  InCu- 
entlal  persons  connected  with  labor  legisla- 
tion. As  early  as  January  6.  1947,  I  recog- 
nized that  ve  would  have  to  spend  some 
money  fen*  this  ptu'pose  In  order  to  get  otir 
story  across,  and  the  lx>ard  of  trustees 
agreed  that  such  expenditures  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  public-relations  program  and 
authorized  refund  of  moneys  spent  for  this 
purpose  by  the  president,  national  legislative 
representative  and  his  assistant.  Since  the 
time  of  the  national  legislative  representa- 
tive was  largely  consumed  at  his  office,  he 
delegated  Mr.  Munro  to  make  contacU  for 
him,  and  under  every  rule  of  reason  and 
decency  Mtmro  should  be  reimbursed  for 
moneys  spent  In  dining  these  Bepresenta- 
Uvea. 

Following  la  a  table  showing  details  of 
expense  Incurred  at  Washington  and  Cleve- 
land in  connection  with  our  public-relations 
program,  up  to  June  1,  1947: 

Statement  of  expense,  Ugislative  and  public 
relationa  program,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dewey  Anderson,  economist:  Serv- 
ice effective  Feb.  18,  1947,  at  rata 
of  $1,000  per  month;  aalary  paid 
Feb.  18-May  31.  1947 $3,451.50 

Herman  Edelsberg.  assistant:  Serv- 
ice effective  Apr.  21,  1947.  at  rata 
$666  per  month;  salary  paid  Apr. 
21-May  81.  1947 -.-         003.00 

John  Shott.  assistant:  Service  ef- 
fective Apr.  21,  1947.  at  rate  $666 
per  month:  salary  paid  Apr.  21- 
May  31.  1947 002.00 

Carol  M.  PuUer.  secretary:  Service 
effective  Mar.  6.  1947.  at  rata 
$316  per  month;  salary  paid  Mar. 
«-May  31.  1947 002.  85 

Dorothy  C.  Mast,  secretary -clerk: 
Service  effective  May  6.  1947.  at 
rate  $316  per  month:  salary  paid 
May  &-91,  1947 070.  80 

L.  M.  Loebach,  stenographer:  Serv- 
ice effective  May  23.  1947,  at  rata 
$300  per  month;  salary  paid  May 
23-81,   1047 


Walter  J.  Munro,  publle 
relations  repraaentativa. 
B.  of  R.  T.: 
Mar.  1-Sl,  104T: 

Salary . OffTO.  M 

Per  diem $48. 90 

Rail  fare ...^^      15.  tt 

Typewriting -      18.40 

Telephone  ........        5. 07 


85.71 


oi.ooo.ao 


Apr.  1-80.  1047: 

Salary 673.00 

Per  diem 864.00 

Typewriting -.  18.00 

Buslnaaa   cards....  10.00 


1.040.40 


May  1-81.  1047: 

Salary 673. 30 

Per  diem 865.80 

Typewriting 18.  25 

Telephone .  1. 25 


1.053.50 


Paid,  aalary  and  ezpei 
Mar.  1-May  81, 1047 


t,  170. 10 


Charles  Kramer,  research  writer: 
Sarvlcea  at  $750  per  month;  De- 
cember 1946  and  January  and 

February   1947 0,850.00 

Dworkln  and  Day,  attorneys:  Serv- 
ices at  $50  per  day;  consultation 
regarding  testimony  on  proposed 

labor  legislation 150.00 

Miller  ft  Hombeck,  At. 
tomeys : 
Services,  Jsn.  14-Feb. 
27.  1047: 

Services $600.00 

Travel  expense.....      388.50 
Phone  calls .,.        18.73 


Total  paid  for  above  servlcea 
Feb.  18-May  81. 1047 6.514.00 


1. 007.81 


(Has  reference  to  con- 
tscts  made  by  Mr.  Hom- 
beck with  influential  Re- 
publicans In  the  Con- 
gress urging  them  to 
proceed  cautlotisly  on 
the  matter  of  adverse 
labor  legislation.  On 
Jan.  20,  21.  and  22. 
Mr.  Hombeck  was  In 
Washington  with  ma. 
and  we  called  upon  a 
number  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen.) 

Entertainment,     din- 
ners,      Mayflower 
Hotel: 
Feb.     36.     business 

luncheon U.  15 

Mar.  13,  dinner — 
Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  346.  60 
Msr.  IS.  dinner — 
Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  100.70 
May  31,  press  con- 
ference, rules 
movement .      381.06 


688.40 


Barry  See,  national  legis- 
lative      representa- 
tlva: 
■qpanae  Incurred  en- 
tertaining     Con- 
greasmen  and 

others  at  lunch- 
eons— Feb.  8-May 
38.  1947: 

February ....... 

March 

AprU 

May 


3.50 

8.00 

90.10 

8.05 


90.55 


ICaeeUaneous  expense: 

Pbotogrsphs  distributed — ^Pic- 
tures uken  at  dinners  Mar. 
13  and  18 92. 00 


a  A  «<«j« 


a  TkwrtVTTkT  V    rn/\   T«XJI?    r'riKmPl?Q.C!Tm 
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itlmony    of 
WtalttMy    before 
Cknnmtttee   on 


C     8. 
Labor 


giroo 


tl8  30 


417.15 


1.000.00 


73 


to  tbs  ttsms  or  expenss  luted 

_  to  SlS.SSS.TS  and  paid  from 

fonids  dtning  psrtod  Janoary  1. 

1.   1947.   the  foUowtag  Mils  ars 

_^.  wblcb.  when  paid,  will  Increase 
sspecdlture  stpce  January  1,  1047. 


a.  iM.  00 


upense. 
expense. 


H6.90 
M.65 
M.80 


U7.M 


It  not  mads. 


ii> 


request  was  msds  for  atithorlty  to 

to  tlOC.OOO  I  did  not  know  to  mha* 

I  would  have  to  go  Insofar  as  Ito 

of  aoiny  was  conesraMd.  but  I  did 

eoBvletkHi    that   «•  should    not 

our  funds  and  play  Into  the  bamli 

tAM.  the  Unltsd  Slatss  Chambsr  ct 

and  tbs  Assoa«tloB  of  AaMrteaas 

I  know  that  thsss  aasodattons. 

support  of  certain  l^srtst-mlnded 

and   corporations,  are  spending 

of  money  ta  th*  hope  of  destroy- 


down. 


felt  that  It  was  the  Intsntlon  of  ths 
to  hSTS  carrlsd  forward  the  pub- 
program,  for  oa  ths  ssvsntasnth 
oonvsntkn,  wklla  ooasMvlng  ths 
Public  Rslattons  Oommtttee.  an 
t  to  limit  ths  expenditure  of  funds 
purposs  to  Sias.OOO  annually   was 
thm  fact  that  I  rsqiMStcd  au- 
to eaqpend  up  to  0100.000  did  not 
y   msan   that   ths   sattrs  amount 
spsni. 

■r  loilofrlng  ths  strike.  I  rsqiisstsd 
froaa  ths  0. 8.  *  T.  and  board  of 
aothonty  to  sspsnd  up  to  $100.- 
mblle  rslatlona  and  we  ran  one  ad- 
la  key  newiip^pHB  throughout 
around  the  thsms  that  ttrUcea 
)rsvented.     We  spent  •ai.447S8  and 


eoo  utry 


,    ISM.    authority    waa 

granted  the  W.  B.  Doner  Co.  to  proceed  with 
prspara  iosi  of  radio  spot  anncunoements  and 
newsps]  «r  adTertlslng  at  sdueational  paHttsal 
^;  rtth  total  cost  aot  to  exceed  sstlaMtod 

•oat  eovsrlng  radio  preparation  and 

amounted  to  •34.822.03.  and 

Grand  Lodce  eovsrlng  preperaUon  of 

ler  ads  amountsd  to  «2.U4.11.  making 

eost  paid  from  Grand  Lodge  funds 

to  the  W.  B.  Doner  Co.— •37.13603.     This 


annouiscements 
eoat  to 


ijot  iecelT«d  to  dato  (Jems  IS) .    Pa|-      ttilsd 

n<t  made. 

Sxpsnse  Incurred  by  W.  J. 

snt4  rtalnlng  Coiigrsssnisii  and 

others  at  lunchsea  aad  dlB« 

which    Trustees    Bae- 

and  Baumbergsr  refiassd 

or  payment: 


nt  was  ehargstf  sqoalty  to 
and  national  IsgWattre  fond. 
(Hon  —In  BllliHIliM  to  the  tH.lSO  IS 
from  Grand  Lodgs  fnnds.  a  cost  at  •0.740J 
for   newspaper   stfsertlstag   wa»   paid    fr 
▼artous  SUto  legtilatlve  advUMS  funds. 
Ing  a  total  of  lHJil  SI  psKI  to  ths  1 
Doner  Co.) 

Our  delsgatss  to  ths  twsnty-elghtb 
vcntloB  leeafBtssd  the  fact  that  rsactloni 
forces  tM««|^oat   the    JuiiadlcUon   of 
braChsrhood  wars  girding  themaelvea  to  cr 
pis  orgaolasd   labor,   and   in   their  wljc 
authorised  the  appointment  of  the  Joint 
and    public    relations    comxnltt 
reports  wsrs  timely  and  represent 
the  sentiment  of  oar  membership. 
rsports  wsrs  unanlmoualy   adoptsd  by 
twenty -eighth  convention,  and  that 
directed  the   pre^dent  of  ths  brother  be 
•■d  his  staff  of  oOeers  to  sBseuto  It  la 
most  practical  and  sffsetlvs  way. 

Thla  prlndpls  haa  been  carried   fc 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  notwlthst 
the  lask  of  cooperation  by  Trw 
bsrger  and  Bassett.    Since  I  have  not 
their  support  It  was  nscaasary  for  me.  as 
leader  at  218.000  member*,  to  find  waya 
oaeans  to  see  that  the  brotherhood  waa 
tseted.  and  to  that  end  I  have  worked. 
I  am  laying  the  foregoing  facts  befors 
bscaxue  you  and  ths  membership  ars 

to  know  thenk    In  other  words.  I 
BOt  want  this  braSfasrhood  to  lose  lu 
ise  and  militant  record  becauss  of 
at  any  oOfcsr  or  membsr.  and  tf| 
have  erred  in  my  balMpMtotlon  of  ths 
thorlty   that  you  gsvs  ms  at  the   twsol 
eighth  oonventlon.  you  should  frankly 
so.    If  you  approve  of  my  action  you 
be  equally  as  frank. 

Tou  now  have  the  story,  as  well  as 
eost  Involvsd   In  carrying  out  our  put 
rslatloos  program  as  ouUlnsd  abovs. 
rssults  accompUshsd  by  this  program  to 
far  outweigh  ths  amount  of  money 
I  bsllsve  that  I  have  carried  out  the 
dato  of  the  convention,  and  Inasmuch 
have  not  received  the  cooperation  of 
tsss  Baumberger  and  Bsesett  I  have  deei 
It  proper  to  place  the  facta  before  you. 
action  IB  this  matter  will  direct  my 
eourss. 

Tou  ars  thsrefors  requested  to  111  In 
sndossd  ballot  and  forward  It  to  ths 
dent    of    the    brotherhood    In    the    enclc 
stamped   addresssd   snvslope.   to  reach 
ofltos  not  later  than  Monday.  July  31. 
FratonuUly  yours, 

A.  F.  WBxnrxT, 
Presid 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the 
of  those  responsible  for  the  proper 
forcement  of  the  Reorganization  Ac 
Investigate  promptly  the  question  asj 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Whitney  and  c( 
of  his  employees  named  in  the  clrc 
who  have  participated  in  lobbying 
tlvlUes.  other  than  two  who  are 
tered.  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
law.  While  this  is  being  done  It 
also  be  weO  for  the  committee  to  exi 
tne  Into  the  background  of  those 
persons  as  some  very  Interestinc  fi 
would  undoubtedly  be  disclosed. 

U  is  apparent  from  the  reading  of 
circular  atxki  out  by  Mr.  Whitney 
Trustees  Baumberger  and  Bassett 
be  congratulated  upon  the  manner 
which  they  have  sought  to  protect 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rait 
Trainmen  and  also  to  prevent  a 
violation  of  the  law.    It  is  equally 
parent  that  Mr.  Whitney,  as  presid 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
men.  is  attempting  to  use  his 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  thOM 


)peration.  when  In 

are  protecting  the 

)ers  of  the  brother- 

Itney  was  chosen  to 

Ibe  well  for  that  or- 

into  tali  steward- 

jacUTMss  which  he 

I  effort  to  obtain  re- 

lich  appear  to  have 

roper  authorization. 

'resting  to  see  the 

of  the  expenditures 

rhitney  should  also 

of  $25,000  or  more 

[in  lobbying  against 

>ciflcally    excludes 

who  are  subject  to 

Let. 


Settlesient  Witk 
lany 

REMARKS 

H.  BUFFETT 

I REPRSSKRT  ATIW 
\julv  9.  1947 

[Mr.  Speaker,  under 

^marki,  I  am  enclos- 

letter  to  the  editor 

1947  issue  of  Peace 


Actiom: 

comment  on  Herbert 

we  maks  a  settlement 
It  waiting  for  Russia, 
Isters'  conference  next 

luce  concrete  results. 
rUiclam  of  Mr.  Hoover's 

Uiat  it  would  perma- 
^d  Germany  In  two  at 

:)uld  deprlvs  the  Ger> 

le  of  all  hope  of  even- 

jvlet  totalitarianism. 

I  that  what  Mr.  Hoover 

kllnltlve  and  final  peace 

lonal    arrangement,    a 

rould  permit  the  rapid 

Western  aones.  free  from 

Ita.  Potsdam,  and  the 

eement.    but    without 

It  the  later  unification 

loould  and  should  ac- 
ends: 

le  legal  stote  of  war 

Id   the   weatem   Allies, 

[consequences. 

itely  a  provisional  gov- 

I  western  eones  working 

irter.  but  avoiding  ths 

Btlttrtlon. 

Ion  of  all  tbs  destruc- 
7tsdam  policy,  notably 
Btrlallaatlon,  and  ex- 

ktloB  shipments,  sub- 
when  normal  levels 
ly  have  been  attained. 
ibll£hment   of   normal 
Icted  travel,  trade,  and 
Itlon  of  all  eeneonhlp. 
of  military  govern- 
over  of  governmental 
lonal  German  Govern- 
•ones.     Continuation 
purely  police  porpoaas, 
lerlcan-Freneh   con- 
rise  ths    provisional 
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German  Government  In  certain  specific  fields 
such  as  demilitarization. 

7.  Immediate  reestabliahment  In  Germany 
of  full  civil  rights,  especially  Immunity  from 
arrest  without  warrant. 

8.  The  claim  to  a  unified  Germany,  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  and  Polish  occupied  areas. 
should  be  msintained  and  constantly  re- 
affirmed— It  being  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, that  reconstruction  in  the  West  can- 
not srait  until  unification  has  been  achieved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  would  make 
possible  many  of  the  measures  now  so  \u- 
gently  necessary  for  German  and  European 
reconstruction  without  handing  the  Soviets 
the  potent  propaganda  weapon  that  they 
ars  the  only  champions  of  Btiropean  and 
Oennan  unity. 

sincerely  yoxirs. 

Alxxandis  Boekxr. 


The  Oil  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  A 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  wroMmo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  10,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Porter, 
president  of  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers and  Royalty  Owners  Association, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  during  hearings  on  the 
Anglo-American  oil  treaty.  The  partic- 
ular point  of  the  statement  which  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  Is  Mr.  Porter's  suggestion  rela- 
tive to  the  oil  shortage,  on  which  so  much 
comment  has  appeared  recently  in  the 
press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBD,  as  follows: 

My  name  Is  H.  J.  Porter.  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent oil  producer  and  reside  In  Houston. 
Tex.  I  am  president  of  the  Texas  Independ- 
ent Producers  and  Royalty  Owners  Associa- 
tion. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America,  a  director  of  the 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  a 
member  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, and  a  member  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Coxincll. 

I  am  also  one  of  the  uninformed  with  an 
ax  to  grind  to  whom  Mr.  Davles  referred  In 
his  tsstlmony.  Wednesday  morning.  June  3. 
Having  never  held  a  position  with  any  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportimlty  to  become  a 
great  man.  Imbued  with  unusual  wisdom  and 
sagacity.  I  have  never  become  sufficiently 
Informed  that  I  wanted  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  this  the 
greatest  of  all  nations.  I  hope  that  my  son 
and  my  grandchildren  never  become  so  well 
Informed  that  they  will  want  to  change  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  land  and  substitute 
nationalization  of  Industry  for  private  enter- 
prise. The  protection  of  my  business  and 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  Is  my  privato 
ax  to  grind  in  this  controversy. 

I  offer  for  the  record  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  our  associa- 
tion last  October  and  another  resolution 
passed  by  the  association  membership  on 
April  7.  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  executive  committee  In  opposing  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 


I  also  wish  to  offer  for  the  record  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  following  organizations:  (1)  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association;  (2)  Texas  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators:  (3)  Texas 
Coxmty  Judges  and  County  Commissioners 
Association:  (4)  board  of  regents,  Stato 
teachers  colleges:  (5)  board  of  regents.  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  (6)  Texas  State  Board  of 
Education:  (7)  Democratic  State  convention 
held  in  San  Antonio  last  September. 

In  connection  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Texas  State  Teachers  Assoclstlon,  Mr.  Davles 
seemed  to  think  that  this  treaty  was  no  con- 
cern of  our  school  teachers.  A  large  part 
of  their  salaries  comes  from  taxes  on  oil  and 
Its  products.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Davles  and  his 
Ilk  who  were  running  the  oil  business  during 
the  war  and  until  last  August,  those  teachers 
have  been  underpaid.  That  regime  of 
Federal  regulations  cost  the  State  of  Texas 
over  $65,000,000  in  taxes.  As  American  cltl- 
sens,  I  think  the  school  teachers  have  }ust  as 
much  right  to  be  concerned  with  the  Import 
of  this  treaty  as  Mr.  Davles  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

I  am  not  an  attorney  but  to  my  layman's 
mind  it  appears  that  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  supporting  this  treaty.  First,  I  be- 
lieve the  support  of  most  of  the  large  com- 
panies that  own  foreign  reserves  of  petro- 
leum stems  from  their  desire  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  their 
world-wide  operations.  Second,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  State  and  Interior  De- 
partments want  the  treaty  for  the  sole  and 
only  purpose  of  obtaining  Federal  regulation 
and  control  of  the  production  of  oU  and  gas 
in  the  United  States.  As  you  have  previ- 
ously been  told,  the  Interior  Department, 
under  Secretary  Ickes,  carried  on  a  campaign 
to  obtain  Federal  control  and  regulation  of 
ths  domestic  Industry  from  shortly  after  be 
went  Into  office  until  President  Truman  saw 
fit  to  dispense  with  his  services. 

This  committee  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  during  this  hearing  If  there  Is  some 
means  of  arriving  at  reservations  or  Interpre- 
tations of  the  treaty  which  would  meet  the 
approval  of  the  entire  Industry.  In  my 
opinion  that  goal  cannot  be  reached.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  entire  Industry,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  could  be  cemented  In  a  bond  In 
opposition  to  the  treaty  if  the  Congress 
woiild  pass  a  simple  act  exempting  the  Amer- 
ican companies  that  are  engaged  In  Inter- 
national oil  deals  from  the  antitrust  laws 
Insofar  "s  their  foreign  operations  are  con- 
cerned. 1  do  not  mean  to  recommend  such 
a  course.  In  fact  It  Is  my  opinion  that  if 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  pursue  such  an  un- 
dertaking that  within  15  to  20  years  the 
British  would  be  over  here  asking  for  a  large 
loan  with  which  to  repurchase  their  proper- 
ties from  the  American  companies  so 
exempted. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  In- 
ternational Commission  that  would  be  set 
up  under  this  treaty  is  advisory  or  hss 
authority.  Their  presUge  and  Influence  will 
be  built  up  to  the  point  to  where  their  advice 
will  become  orders.  They  would  be  In  con- 
tact continuously  with  the  companies  operat- 
ing foreign  concessions  and  you  may  be  cer- 
tain they  would  be  dominated  by  those  com- 
panies. We  have  had  experience  before  with 
agencies  and  commissions  that  were  set  up 
with  and  without  authority  and  In  each  In- 
stance they  have  continually  expanded  their 
authority.  The  most  recent  example  being 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  which  has  so 
flagrantly  exceeded  the  original  authority 
given  them  by  the  Congress  that  bills  are  now 
pending  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
curb  that  authority.  Any  treaty,  no  matter 
how  It  Is  vn-ltten,  wlU  be  Just  an  entering 
wedge  to  obtain  monopolized  international 
reg\ilatlon  of  the  oil  Indxistry  and  direct  Fed- 
eral control  and  regulation  of  the  domestic 
Industry.  If  our  State  Department  and  ths 
entire  executive  branch  of  tbs  Government 


wlU  back  up  our  nationals  In  foreign  opera- 
tions and  announce  to  the  world  that  this 
Government  expects  and  demands  fair  treat- 
ment of  its  nationals  by  other  governments 
then  we  do  not  need  any  treaty  for  oil  or 
any  other  commodity.  It  is  sad  but  true 
that  that  has  not  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government.  The  British  became  the  world's 
greatest  International  traders  because  they 
pursued  that  policy.  For  generations  the 
most  potent  and  effective  Instnoment  of  for- 
eign policy  the  world  has  ever  known  was  the 
British  Navy. 

It  Is  utterly  absurd  to  talk  about  orderly 
development  of  petroleum  resources  and  tbs 
marketing  thereof  on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
at  the  same  time  say  that  It  will  not  aflect 
the  domestic  production  of  oU  and  gas  and 
the  domestic  marketing  of  the  producte 
thereof.  It  Is  utterly  Imposslbls  to  control 
the  development  and  marketing  of  crude  oU 
and  Its  products  on  a  world-wide  basis  and 
at  the  same  time  Ignore,  the  market  which 
consumes  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
world's  production  and  the  nation  which 
produces  approximately  64  percent  of  the 
world's  crude  oil  at  the  present  time.  Dur- 
ing this  hearing  we  have  heard  considerable 
about  world-wide  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  to  both  the  "have"  and  "have  not" 
nations  and  that  this  treaty  will  facllltato 
the  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of 
petroleum  and  Its  products  on  a  world-wide 
basis.  The  queslon  arises  In  my  mind  as  .to 
who  will  finance  the  purchase  by  the  "have* 
not"  nations  of  these  products. 

^  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute and  had  voted  for  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  with  the  so-called  API  reservations  or 
Interpretetlons,  I  would  b:.ve  been  deeply 
chsgrlned  at  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Acheson.  He  made  It  very  clear  that  he  rec- 
ommended ratification  of  the  treaty  without 
reservations.  Apparently  he  would  not  have 
mentioned  the  API  reservations  or  interpre- 
tations If  It  had  not  been  for  some  expert 
dental  work  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  this 
committee  In  pulling  It  out  of  him  that 
such  reservations  had  been  proposed  and 
accepted  by  the  State  Department.  To  my 
mind  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Acheaon  and 
Mr.  Charles  Rayner  of  the  Stete  Depiartment 
during  the  testimony  showed  conclusively 
that  they  do  not  seriously  consider  the 
API  reservations  or  Interpretations  and 
would  utterly  Ignore  them  In  the  event  ths 
treaty  was  ratified. 

During  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Rayner  as 
to  whom  he  had  consulted  concerning  the 
treaty,  he  made  the  statement  that  he  had 
consulted  with  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute and  that.  In  his  opinion,  this  was 
the  most  representative  group  within  the 
Industry.  For  the  Information  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  wish  to  stete  that  there  are  sev- 
eral companies  who  contribute  more  than 
$100,000  per  year  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  I  contribute  $12.50  per  year  to 
them.  I  am  willing  to  leave  It  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  committee  as  to  who  determines 
the  policies  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, the  large  contributors  or  the  several 
hundred  small  contributors  from  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Independents  like  myself.  Mr. 
Rayner  steted  he  had  also  consulted  a  n\im- 
ber  of  Independent  producers  regarding  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Rayner  was  truthful.  He  con- 
sulted the  membership  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  In  annual 
convention  at  Fort  Worth  last  October  and 
after  their  consultation  with  him  and  due 
consideration  of  the  presently  called  API  res- 
ervations or  Interpretetlons.  they  promptly 
voted  their  opposition  to  the  treaty  with  or 
without  reservations. 

My  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  George  A.  Hill, 
of  Houston,  was  asked  when  he  appeared 
before  this  committee  about  the  Independent 
Petroleimi  Association  of  America  having  ap- 
proved this  treaty  In  IMS  and  then  reversing 
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ttnir  I  nd  votlog  oHWJalUcn  to  the  treaty  In 
1M6.  Ikr.  BUI  and  Mr.  Ralph  Zook.  both 
of  the  adTteory  oonunittee.  in  tha 
at  the  treaty,  went  to  the  Tulea 
eonT«ltioa  of  that  — nrlitinn  la  the  faU 
of  104^  and  told  them  that  ■winery  Ickee 
to  have  a  treaty  bat  that 
the  aftlli'y  meoibere  of  the  advlaory  eom- 
out-traded  Mr.  Ickca  and  given 
that  was  ■Maainglees.  They 
told  tWm  that  SMNtory  ttfeto  was  not  only 
dstenalned  to  have  a  treaty  but  would  get  a 
At  that  time  copies  of  the  treaty 
had  bM  been  generally  distributed  I  think 
r.  R)  1  stneerely  believed  what  be  told  them. 
Zi  ok  supported  the  first  treaty  and  was 
for  an  t  kind  at  a  treaty.  After  coplea  of  the 
available  generaUy  to  the  oil 
oU  men  bef<an  to 
Ir.  BUl-s  Interpretation  and  then 
the  broadeast.  After  that  Mr.  BUI 
nallaqd  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  who 
whom.  Be  then  came  up  with 
which  bear  the  label  of  the 
It  the  Port  Worth  convention  of  that 
tn  October  IMt.  these  reeerva- 
dlaeuased  la  eoBatfttee  and  on 
at  the  eonventlon  fbr  S  days.  After 
the  discussion  snd  after  having 
heard  Mr.  Rayner  explain  the  broadc  .st  and 
espial  I  the  treaty,  that  eonventlon  promptly 
voted  fby  a  big  majority  a  resolution  against 
with  or  without  reservations. 
nt  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bill's  reeo- 
and  the  treaty  told  me  afterwards 
that  t^ey  did  It  on  accoont  of  personal  friend- 
ship f^  Oeorge  BUI. 

stated  that  one  purpoee  of 
the  Ir^ty  Is  to  protect  the  titles  of  . 
sad  1  rltlsh  nstlonala  to  foreign 
Uadoilbtedly  they  were  talking  about  con- 
cssslo  )s  tn  the  Middle  Kast.  Who  Is  going  to 
enfone  the  protection  <a  thoee  titles.  Hie 
Brttts  I  or  the  Amerleans?  Hm  British  have 
BOttll<  d  the  world  thaf  tbsy  aie  getting  out 
of  th#  Mc<llterranean  area  and  movln ;  to 
Africa.  It  may  be  that  the  British 
Although  It  has  an 
of  9.000.0CO.OOO  barrels. 
oa»-t4trd  of  the  estimated  reeervee  for  the 
Middle  Kast.  I  understand  that  the 
Brltlsi  did  not  Include  tl\ls  proteetorato  In 
Uit  of  BntMi  poaaaadaas  that  would 
slthin  tha  aeapa  at  tk»  treaty.  I  un- 
darstaad  that  Burma  was  also  excluded.  Is 
tt  pan  ihle  that  the  British  wish  to  engage  In 
HTlvate  enterprise  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion o '  the  tresty? 

Th4*  *>*■  ****°  *  C***  ^'***  "^^^  about  the 
of  our  oU  and  gas  for  nstlonal 
The  only  sensible  and  practical 
way  ti  make  this  country  aelf  •sufficient  In  oU 
gM  In  time  of  pesos  or  war  Is  by  the 
contlz  lUed  expansion  and  development  of  our 
domeitlc  oil  industry.  suj^Uemented  by  a 
synthftle  petroleum  prodaali  Industry.  That 

by    the 

UatU  the  eynthetlc 

can  be  devdoped.  we  should  have 

>rt  policy. 

At  ^ia  time  I  wish  to  offsr  sn  Import  pol- 

isd  by  our  asaoclstlon : 

oU  tnduatry  for  many  yaara 
has  ftimlshsd  the  American  consuming  pub- 
lic wi^h  an  ample  supply  of  eonttnuoualy  Im- 
petroleum  yiudaeta  st  reaaonaMe 
Thepubllo  la  aatltlad  to  this  aarrice 
k  taiMMvy  li  aMMalad  to  raadar  tt. 
tely  way  this  aaa  be  asseiphsliad  la 
tlttmi  rh  aa  agtrsMtve,  healthy,  snd  dynamic 
tie  oU  industry,  operating  In  a  frts 
tapovtoltiMi  of  foreign  preduead 
•iMttId  be  llm- 
■IMII  ta  fupplement  the 
li  Iks  extent  tiMl  do- 
li  Bdl  •vailabls  la 


tupptar  ttM  AaneHsaa  aan> 

far  palMlama  produtta  at 

It  taqutrad 


do  not  produce  s  harmful  affect 
domestic  oil  industry.    This  policy 
ofassrved  voluntarily  snd  should  be  fr 
any  Qovemment  regulation  or  Implem* 
ttBB.    It  ana  or  BMre  refiners  or  mark! 

duced  crude  oU  cr  petroleiua   prodt 
excess  of  the  smounts  sUpulated  above, 
their  activities  should  be  restricted 
imposition  of  sufficient  Import  duties.** 

There  are  ssveral  things  ws  can 
lacreaae  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
in  this  country: 

Plrst.  inert  see  the  aupi^  of  tubular 
to  the  independent  producers.    Thu 
done  by  reducing  exports  of  steel 
far  the  development  of  foreign  reserves, 
the  Oovemment  should  sell 
of  sales,  to  the  highest  bidders, 
foot  of  the  some  ISOOaOOO  seres  cf  li 
has  aequlrsd  by  varlotis  oasaas  In  the 
15  years,  reserving  only  tha  laadi  n< 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
essential  governmental  sctlvltles.    The 
erals  should  go  with  the  sale  ot  the 
as  the  record  shows  that  the  average 
can   etttasn   Is   mors   competent  to 
mlnvrals  thsn  ths  Department  of  tha 
rtor  or  any  other  executive  departi 
the  Oovemment.     I  believe  there   will 
be  a  better  market  In  the  forceeeable  U 
tar  thees  lands  than  there  Is  now.    The 
emment  can  take  In  a  lot  of  cash  and 
the  public  pay  roll  some. 

U  you  ahould  wish  to  further 
isssr<w.  the  Interior  Department  she 
required  to  offer  for  lease  for  oU  explc 
any  of  the  public  domain  upon  the 
of  any  citizen,  same  to  be  sold  to  the 
est  bidder  within  a  reasonable  length  of  ' 
after  the  request.  There  should  be 
able  restrictions  ss  to  the  size  of  the 
or  area  to  be  leased  so  that  Independent ; 
ducers.  as  weU  ss  major  companies 
able  to  purchase  the  lessee.  The  r-/e  of 
covery  on  the  public  doaaaln  is  little 
If  sny  than  the  rate  at  diaeovery  In  nat 
in  which  the  State  owns  the  mlnerala.{ 

If  the  Senate  wUl  reject  this  treat 
make  It  plain  to  the  Stato  and  Int 
partments  that  the  Congress  dose  not 
to  permit  executive  branches  of  the 
ment  to  obtain   control   and   regulatl 
thin  great  and  vital  Industry,  they  will 
oil  men  to  devote  their  energies  to 
new  reserves  and  to  an  expansion 
great  Industry,    OU  Is  where  you  find 
dUlgent  search  for  new  reserves  means 
lions  of  doUsrs  In  lease  bonuses  and  r« 
to  the  landowners  of  this  Nation,  as 
royalty  payments  to  the  landowners 
whoae  land  oil  Is  found.    Lease  boni 
rentals  did  more  to  carry  the  people  of ' 
through  the  depression  than  any  other ! 
of  business. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated 
30.  1947.  which  Mr.  lekes  sent  to  each 
ber  of  the  Congreas.     In  the  letter, 
practically  taking  indlvktaal  credit  for 
ning  the  war.  be  crltletaM  awybody. 
caaa  INdaral  control  and  regulation 
ofl  MMaaaa,  and  winds  up  by  endorslx 
treaty.    Mr.  Idtaa  evidently  thinks  he 
back  In  the  Oovsmment  eventually  as 
tary  of  ttaa  mtartor  or  else  he  would  not  1 
sdvocated  Padaral  regulattoa  and  aont 
tha  oil  Industry  for  I  am 
graitt  Bum  deaa  not  oeniidar  anyons  but  1 
■elf  aa  eoespataat  to  nm  atMli  a  vaat 
taking. 

In  roneluaton,  t  wtah  to  aay  to  tl 
mittee  that  tt  la  mv  finn  eoavtetioa 
tha  pMpla  of  Taxes  da  hal  vaat 
tm  tt  the  oil  induatBy  ar  M17  olhar  1 
%rf  aad  thay  are  opi 
aarlhiBi  alw  that  m 
old  L.  Icksa.   I  da  lal  Mtsve  that  tha 
Icait  paopla  Baal  aa  Industry  ragti 
^^*  ''*''L1*£  ^  yaar  haa  fiTBlahad 
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though  a  good  part 

>  In  taxea.   Itils  schleva- 

>Ie  because  of  otir  sys- 

irise  snd  ever-preseni 

Ithln  the  industry. 


far  Hawai 
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THS  UNTTBD  STATXS 

July  10.  1947 

Mr.  President,  I 
isent  to  have  printed 
)f  the  RscoRD  an  edi- 
Itlmore  Sun,  one  from 
tar.  and  one  from  the 
rer.  relating  to  state- 
objection,  the  edi- 
to  be  printed  in  the 

f  Sun  of  July  1,  1S47] 
5M«  OTTt  roart-KiNTH 

rSTXT 

debsts  on  the  question 

ss  the  forty-ninth  stato 

The  same  propoaal  haa 

>atedly  since  1020.  but 

lean  leaders  predict  thst 

short  order.    Any  con- 

this  time  will  be  txnmd 

political  considerations, 

tment  of  the  legislation 

a  population  of  more 

^ce  to  vote  In  next  year's 

Hawaii  voted  BepuhU- 

3rlal  election. 

territory  of  this  cotmtry 

the  eight  Islands  In  the 

^ve   been   represented   In 

;)ularly   elected    delegato 

debates  snd  introduce 

not  vote,  the  Governor 

with    the    Territorial 

are  appointed  hj 

ic   United   SUtes.     But 

Senate   snd  Bouse  of 

the  enactment  of  Ter- 

id  the  Governor's  veto 

Lmay   be  overruled  by   a 

[•ach  hcuse. 

Itants  of  Guam  and  Sa- 

ir     dy    enjoy    Americaa 

jil  would  give  them  the 

)WQ  governor,  to  vote  for 

lave  voting  members  of 

Senate   and   Bouse.     At 

psy  taxes  to  this  coun- 

|a  vote  tn  ths  manner  lu 

levied  or  spent.    A  con- 

Ittee   held   hesrlngs   In 

Id  unanimously   agraad 

re  rsady  for  statetiood. 

before  the  Bawallaaa 

and  67  per  cent  of  tha 

of  statehood. 

proposal  U  expected  to 

the  ruadamental  poUcy 

to  a  group  of  Ulaada 

)  mllaa  oCihora,    It  Is  ona 

to  a  Tarrltory. 

ease  oC  tha  PlUllpplnaa, 

thing  to  try  to  Inoorpo* 

IP     f  cttisans  aa  sn  in* 

it!  jMsl  legiBlattva  tyataa. 

^a  primary  quaatlei  at 

in^fMslly  ttMlMatobllBil 

our  aoBiyUiatod  lya* 

r>    Mona.    ABittlavill 
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AprU  7.  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  endorsing  the  action 
of  the  executive  committee  in  opposing  the 

ratmcatlon  ot  this  treaty. 


eral  control  and  regulation  of  the  domestic 
Industry.  If  our  State  Department  and  the 
entire  executive  braneh  of  the  Oovemment 


before  this  committee  about  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  having  sp- 
proved  this  treaty  in  1646  and  then  revenlng 
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wlU  arise  as  to  future  status  of  Alaska. 
Puerto  BIco.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  and 
Samoa. 

Therefore.  Congress  should  not  push  the 
Bswallan  question  for  purely  political  rea- 
sons. But  if  a  precedent  Is  needed  to  sdd 
weight  to  the  Hawallans  demand  for  State- 
hood, the  recent  action  of  Prance  along 
these  saune  lines  is  worthy  of  note.  Prsnce 
hss  recently  given  the  status  of  "depart- 
ments" (roughly  analogous  to  our  States) 
to  Guadeloupe.  Martinique.  Reunion,  and 
Prench  Ouians.  The  move  Is  ths  first  step 
toward  the  complete  aaslmUstlon  of  Frances 
oldest  overseas  territories.  0o  it  might  be 
argued  in  the  case  of  Bawall  that  Prance 
has  already  establisned  a  trend  toward  the 
admittance  of  territories  ss  fuU-fledged 
member  statee  of  a  nation.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  oonceivable  hst  60XXK}.000 
Prenchman  can  be  wrong. 

[Prom    the    Washington    £^    alng    Star    of 
July  a,  1947 1 

csix  roa  senati  sctiom 

The  Bouse  of  Representstlves  having  voted 
to  admit  Bswaii  to  the  Union,  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Senate  wUl  find  time  and 
opportunity  to  welcome  the  forty-ninth 
State  before  adjournment.  No  reason  now 
exists  why  this  action  should  be  postponed. 
Statehood  was  promised  to  the  Bswallan 
people  half  a  century  ago;  they  have  quali- 
fied t<x  It  In  the  greatest  war  In  history, 
simple  Justice  dictstes  thst  the  pledge  shotUd 
be  kept  to  s  people  abundantly  deserving  of 
the  full  privileges  snd  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  notion  that  the  Bswallan  Islands  sre 
overly  distant  from  the  mainland  no  longer 
is  tencble.  In  terms  of  hours  of  travel  they 
are  nearer  to  Washington  today  than  Maine 
and  Florida  were  when  they  were  granted 
admission.  SimUarly.  it  is  useless  to  srgus 
that  because  of  their  polyraclsl  character 
the  people  of  Hawaii  should  be  kept  in  a 
dependent  status.  Their  loyalty,  their  patrl- 
otUm.  their  capacity  for  working  together 
have  been  demonstrated  under  conditions 
of  the  most  exacting  nature. 

But  admission  to  the  Union  wlU  not  be 
s  one-sided  affair.  The  Nation  as  a  whole 
wUl  be  advantaged  by  the  closer  adherence 
of  BawaU.  Both  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
at  large  and  in  the  Islands  the  fulflUment 
of  the  promise  of  1898  will  be  regarded  ss 
a  proof  of  good  faith. 

•enate  consldoratlon  of  the  hOl  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bouse  depends 
UDon  the  leadership  of  Senator  Hugh  BuTLxa. 
of  Nebraska,  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee.  If  he  wUl  call  that  body  together 
promptly,  the  necessary  action  may  be  taken 
without  further  delay.  No  extensive  hearings 
are  required.  Admission  of  BawaU  to  ths 
Union  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, is  sccepted  by  the  War  and  the 
Navy  DepartmenU.  has  been  urged  by  Pres- 
ident Ttuman.  Is  advocated  by  both  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  Parties,  is  rec- 
ommended by  98  percent  of  the  prees  of  the 
country  and  by  00  percent  of  the  voters  con- 
sulted in  recent  nstlonal  polls.  It  waa  re- 
queatad  by  the  people  of  the  lalanda  tn  a 
plebiadU  taken  Ui  1940. 

(Prom  tha  PhUadelphta  Inquirer  of  July  t, 

1947) 

FOa  BAWAOAN  arATSMooa 
Dm  HotM  Tou  to  mska  Hawaii  tha  forty> 
alath  ttata  waa  wall  tUen.  avtn  thou|b, 
iraatiBi  favorabla  danate  action,  tt  wUl  ba 
II  Off  li  montha  bafort  tha  aaw  tuto  aaa 
aBMr  tha  Union. 

fHnriai  hu  baan  parhaaa  too  haaltant  la 
nalUBi  thii  Btap.  Aa  tha  Kawallaa  Dalagata. 
Jen»M  A.  PAaantaroN,  polatad  out,  tha  pao* 


pie  of  the  islands  hsve  been  seeking  state- 
hood since  1900.    Thst  is  s  long  time. 

But  origlnslly  there  seemed  reaaon  to  mova 
slowly.  Hawaii,  like  Alaska,  is  so  far  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union  as  to  hsve  seemed  iso- 
lated before  the  recent  great  advances  in 
avlstlon.  Its  populstlon  is  preponderantly 
oriental,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Japanese. 

Opponents  of  the  measiire  have  held  that 
these  are  factors  which  would  make  the  move 
a  precedent  for  world  imperialism  and  the 
conquest  of  all  manner  of  alien  peoples.  The 
truth  Ls.  of  course,  that  distance  hss  lost 
the  impcutance  it  once  had;  the  Hawallans 
have  clearly  expressed  their  desire  to  Join 
the  Union;  and  the  Japanese  groups  smong 
them  hsve  proved  their  loyalty  to  aU,  except 
hopeless  victims  of  race  prejudice. 

Other  objections  seem  as  poorly  founded. 
One  la  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  as  a 
State  an  area  supposedly  held  in  Iron  control 
by  the  so-eaUed  Big  Five  sugar  factors,  the 
Idea  being  that  iU  representatives  In  Con- 
gress would  be  merely  agents  of  the  big  com- 
panies. The  opposite  extreme  Ls  that  It 
would  send  two  CIO  Senators  to  Congress. 

In  short,  objections  to  the  measure  are 
flimsy.  National  security  demands  the  move, 
and  there  is  every  reason  of  Justice  to  the 
Bawallans  to  give  them  stetehood. 


Joka  Paal  Joaes 


Recnact  Tax  Reltof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  thb  house  of  reprbskntativzs 

Tuesday.  July  8,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
okB,  I  am  Including  the  following  timely 
editorial  suggesting  tax  relief  to  the  suf- 
fering taxpayers  of  America  by  Dudlay 
A.  White,  publisher  cf  SpJidusky  News- 
pai>ers.  Inc. : 

BXXWACT    TAX    SSUSP 

Whether  or  not  you  realise  it  you,  as  an 
average  cltlxen,  are  working  14  weelcs  a  year 
to  support  government. 

This  fact  clearly  shows  that  there  is  no 
quicker  way  for  the  Truman  administration 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  than  by  reducing 
the  cost  of  government. 

Besides  lowering  the  cost  of  Uvlng  for 
every  American  famUy,  the  substantial  re- 
duction of  Government  expenses,  together 
with  a  reasonsble  cut  In  taxes,  would 
strengthen  the  nstlonal  economy. 

Kxoeaslve  taxation  is  a  bloodsucker  of  the 
kind  of  trade  activity  and  bxislnees  develop- 
ment that  produces  more  and  better  Jobs;  a 
bloodsucker  of  financing  for  ne'v  enterprises, 
better  tools,  and  new  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Congress,  therefore,  should  not  permit  Mr. 
Truman's  resistance,  highlighted  by  his  re- 
cent veto  of  the  tax-relief  bUl,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  another  effort  to  cut 
taxes  in  the  present  saaaion. 

Truman  haa  oppoaed  oongresslonal  mess- 
tires  to  eliminate  waste  and  extravsganoe. 
Nevertheless,  much  has  baan  aooompllahad 
m  this  direction.  MesnwhUa,  administra- 
tion leaders  miserably  underattmatad  1947 
revenue  available  for  Oovammant  aspanaaa 
and  dabt  raduetloa,  Tha  faet  that  tha  rt< 
aponalblUty  for  thaaa  polloiea  raata  aquartly 
la  tha  lap  of  tha  Praaldaat,  u  no  raaaon  why 
tha  Mtpublleaa  OonftMi  ahould  forafo  fvr- 
thar  affnrta  to  otorooina  hla  oppoatUon  and 
attampt  to  enact  a  naw  tax-raUef  maaaura 
at  tha  aarllaal  poaalblt  bobmbI. 


sail.  "11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOBTH  CABOUlf  A 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
address  by  Pleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Niinits. 
United  SUtes  Navy.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  delivered  at  the  Cavalcade 
of  Freedom  Celebration.  Monument 
Grounds.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  July  4. 
1947: 

It  Is  particuarly  appropriate  that  today 
we  celebrate  not  only  the  one  hundred 
seventy-first  anniversary  of  our  Nation's  In- 
dependence, but  slso  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  s  man  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  making  poasll>le  that 
independence — John  Paul  Jones. 

Bom  in  southwestern  Scotlsiul  on  July  6. 
1747,  of  poor  parente.  Jcdin  Paul  as  he  was 
then  caUed,  had  none  of  the  advantages  as- 
sociated with  wealth  and  position.  At  the 
age  of  12  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
service  of  s  shipowner  engaged  In  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  Rls  first  voyage  was  to  Pred- 
erlcksburg.  Vs.,  where  his  elder  brother  was 
sstablished  as  a  taUor. 

From  this  time  unUl  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution  John  PaiU  made  many 
voyages  to  this  country.  By  unremitting 
energy  snd  study  he  Improved  his  ststus  in 
the  maritime  profession,  and  by  1772,  when 
he  was  25  years  of  age,  he  was  saUing  as 
master  of  the  Betsy  of  London.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  period  Just  before  the  Revolution 
that  he  sdded  the  surname  Jones,  the  reason 
for  which  seems  lost  in  obsciirlty. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  his  services  in  tha 
newly  organized  Continental  Navy  and  in 
December  1775  he  was  accepted  for  service. 
His  commission  as  lieutenant  ban  the  dste 
December  7.  a  date  that  was  to  have  great 
significance  to  the  United  Stetes  Nsvy  many 
years  later. 

From  that  time  on  his  career  is  known  to 
every  schoolboy  and  needs  no  repetition  here. 
His  courage  and  determlnstlon  Is  exemplified 
in  his  famous  reply  to  Captain  Pearson  ot 
the  Ssrapia:  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight," 
when  asked  if  the  Ben  Homme  Richard  had 
struck  her  colors. 

The  memory  of  John  Paul  Jonee  has  always 
been  an  insplrstlon  to  the  men  of  the  United 
Stetes  Navy.  His  ringing  words  and  heroic 
deeds  have  evoked  a  Navy  spirit  which  has 
never  accepted  defeat  and  has  always  pro- 
duced s  WlU  which  hss  assured  victory.  On 
tills  Independence  Day  which  faUs  ao  eloaaly 
to  the  bicentennial  of  hla  birth,  tha  Mavy  la 
proud  to  Join  the  Nation  In  homage  to  thla 
hero. 

Behind  hla  daring  aptrtt  and  aoaatery 
seamanship  was  s  strong  and  sincere  patriot- 
Ism.  It  was  not  s  mere  patriotism  ot  geog- 
raphy, but  a  genuine  paaslon  for  the  free- 
dom and  Juatloa  tor  which  our  young  Ra- 
pu)>Uc  stood. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War.  Jonaa  told 
tha  nng  ot  Prance,  •••••!  draw  my 
award  la  support  of  the  violated  dignity  and 
rlghte  ot  human  nature."  Here  ba  aapraaaad 
tha  aptrlt  of  the  American  fighting  man. 
Bara,  alao,  la  an  axpraailon  ot  real  Amartcan 
damoeraey,  Wa  ara  alwaya  oppoaad  to  thoaa 
who  trould  blaea  laaaar  valua  upon  tha  dig- 
Btty  of  tha  udlvtdual  and  tnfrlnfa  upon  hla 
paiaoaal  fraadon. 

John  Faul  Joaaa*  ballaf  tn  tha  dignity  ol 
tha  individual  man  waa  tha  phUoaophy  «l 
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OB  that  aummar'i  day  long  ofO  li 
tho  nuetaua  upoa  which  was  fpUBdod 
tad  autaa  of  AomtIm.    It  It.  Batttral- 
tor  tm 
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dally  toy  e«r  paraonal  fracdom.  tha 
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(b«  national  Capital  thould  ataga  tha 
ealabraUoB  throoghout  tha  land.  For 
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tbiB  towartaf  abaft  baa  haan  aractad  to 
MiBory  of  tha  Phtbt»  ol  oar  CBOBtry. 
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lUBf  tbo  loyalty 
tha  bofoloBi  of  otbwo  who  dadlaatad 
INaa  to  BMklag  poaaihla  an)oymant  of 
bantago  of  fraadom  by  futura  ganaraf* 
llMUOOBdi  of  potrtotio  AoMrloaaa,  in  | 
aad  war,  hava  glvaa  thair  fullaat  naaaui 
datwtloa  to  tbo  praaarvation  of  cooaiitut^ 
getaranMBt.  . 

On  July  4. 1770,  whan  tha  Daelaratloa  of] 
dopandaaco  waa  adoptod  by  tha  Ooattnr' 
Oonipooi    la    PhUadalphla.    a    tbarotc 
unhaard-of  ooaoopt  of  govarnmant 
atigttratad  hy  atalwart  man  who  wara 
thinkiag  and  bf^id  in  aotion.    What  waa 
coaoopt  of  govarnmant.  tarmad  by  lui 
ftaBMBan  of  thoaa  daya  aa  abaoluta  p- 
tha  OMntal  abarratton  of  Amartean 
ttonanaaT    Why,  Aaiarleana  had  baan 
aattad  lift,  ilbarty,  and  tha  purauit  of 
ptnaai.    Wa  AiDarteana  today  ecnatdar 
guaimnty  tha  fundaoiantal  baaU  of  our  ' 
arainant.  but  la   ITTd  It  waa  tha  rai 
hartay     Ivaf   alnaa,   thia  eonaapt 
maload  tbo  Iniplratloa  and  tha  objaotit 
aU  iMoplM  who  would  bo  fraa 

ProquoaUy.  ta  tbo  blotori  of  thia 
ooBOtltutlonal  govommt at  haa  baan  J(  . 
laid.    Wbaaavar  a  foratga  onomy  haa^ 
aoUad  tbo  Mopubllo.  our  Notloa  haa 
blooaod  wltb  Vtotory.    It  la  aotawurthy 
la  iima  of  war  our  altliana  tubmarga 
poraoaol  fortuaoa  to  proflMU  iha  nai 
walfaro.    Wor.  with  Ita  ipootaoular  ur 
haa  inaplrad  aian  to  Sfht  and  dio  la 
of  human  rlgbta. 

In   tbo  tJaiiod  IMtoo  our  Ooaatll 
rootigalMi  Uat  tbo  pooplo  oro  aui 
tbo   WUffOa   of   all    poll  ileal    and   •«*» 
tuthorlty.   Notwithauadlag  tha  tarriflc 
dana  of  waglag  war,  wo  hart  alwoyo 
taUiad  our  ayatam  of  froa  antarprlao. 
•tituuoaal  gua/antlao  bara  booa  pr« 

Aawnoobo  tN  Iwlly  proud  of  thoif 
bontafo.  oUboUfb  toe  froouoaUy  aomo 
lOMM  ovorloeli   tha   fart   that  govarni 

OBdUfO  OBly  M  lOBA  M   pOOBlO  M*hO 

•ooi  to  ouotair   m&m.    woobiaftoi 
Jifwonn  iora  uo  etir  fioodoai;  Unooli 
aarood  our  Oaloo:   pouiotla  Ain«ru-i 
•Ibar  goaotetlOM  hara  rupoadifl  in 
waya  to  boap  AMorloe  tbo  anaplar  of 
atttutional  govoTMbOBt. 

Our  Nation  boBora  tha  bmb  aad 
uniform  who  aobiovad  rioMry  tfor 
Pbwom.    But  wo  bava  oot  yot  raaat 
poaoa,  aad  aiaay  dUMult  problaoaa  ri. 
to  bo  raaolvad  bofora  poaao  troatlaa  aro 


our  Hatloa  waa  unit 
It  Ifl  dlouBitod.  Tbo  aoll 
and  unity  whiob  ahaiaatarlaad  our  wi 
ooiirtiy  bavo  boon  aupplantad  by  bu' 
aad  dlaagraaflMnta  in  almoat  avary  ' 
buiMM  Obdoavot.  It  io  bel  aoooi 
aUaUaaio  aU  frtoUon  aad  tebtfofar 
It  la  imparaUvo  for  tU  iaianoaai  to 
aba  that  tboy  oaaaot  rolaa  tboir 
fMlaaoo  evar  tbo  Matkm'o  wolfaro. 

Too  autay  pooplo  bava  tha  obaaaak 
tba  Praaldaai,  tha  Ooograaa.  and  othar 
oAclalo  aaa  aolva  tbolr  problanu. 
grtnipa  aio  aatramaly  actlva  in  aaabl 
dai  prlTlIaiaa  or  gratuitiaa  from  thaU 
amnMBt.     Ibataad    of    aontrlbuunf    ' 
tbUiC  to  tha  natloaal  wal/ara,  aiany 
aad  orfBBliatlona  maka  unr< 
Bbknda  bacauaa  thay  arronaously 
patoroallam  la  tha  rightful  function 
aronMnt.    Tba    paopla    ara    aovaral 
moat  aocapt  thalr  raaponalbUlty  in 
to  chart  our  national  daatlny. 

n  to  fallaclcua  to  baUara  that  tha 
nrad  only  to  look  to  Waahingtoo  for 
gratuitiaa  and  aubaldlaa.  and  that  thoj 
aromant  can  maintain  itaelf.  Tha 
aa  Amarlcan  doaa  not  antltla  a 
**rUto  on  a  fraa  ttckat."  It  maraly 
blm  tba  inallanabla  right  to  mpport 
brat  of  bto  ability  an  Idaology  which 
otOlgatlona  aa  wall  aa  proridca 
actrantagaa  aad  aaf  aguorda. 


to 


ktloa  aad  to 
ipartor  to  tbo  rtfbl  of 
llona  of  BM 
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ly  bBsaaB 

ta  aoBOOBtrattoM 

thalr    futura. 
alaarly  ahow  tha  dta- 
I  old*warld  and  tba  aaw- 
toMot     Dleutoracaa 
paopla  to  atirrandar 
tba  taatltahla  daatnae* 

andaavortng  to  roMovo 
lore   order   in   aountrlOO 
iBililona  of  our  national 
ivtdad  froaly  to  bulwarb 
kBd  tbuo  pro- 
tpaa.      Notwtthatanding 
thoaa  wbo  would  ob> 
Amonooaa  tn  oetti* 
lira  to  atabUloa  cundl* 
haaown  a  raallty, 
roOoola  aUaoat  odS* 
rauoB  lb  ovory  fM* 
daya  ilbarty  woa  Man 
luao  lu  danlol  by  tba 
lotad  tha  atuinmani  of 
lad  Inaplrad  tha  mlgra* 
liberty •lotiad  people  U 
itowa  did  boi  Wlad  BO' 
iiuUonary  War.     Haa^ 
itinuod  witbla  tba  nav 
late  from  laapartallatlit 
r-Ove  yeara  altar  be  bad 
1  Daolaretlon  of  Indo^- 
leffaraob  iealeredi  "Tba 
Ilbarty  lb  ttHa  world  roawi 
for  iO  dear  a  ataka.  t«» 
linf^ivt  aad  arart  anmlty, ' 
land    ara    mlUlona   ef 
iniaa  that  "tha  teat  hope 
thia  world  raata  on  ua ' 
laraliena.     It  la  our  ra« 
that  ropraaontetlro  gov* 
Kb  aa  affaotuelly  lb  BMot- 
aa  la  balplnff  to  win 
rar  total  Itarlaa 
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RKPRBBSIfTATlW 
July  10,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  oectk^ 
llty  Act  of  1940  pro- 
with  5  years'  oenrloe 
■rcbant  martne  ibiUl 
iUon  and  waif  e« 

ice  requlrementa. 
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bill  amonda  thlK  aectlon 
to  prorlde  that  '<*  yrara  of  "maritime  war- 
time aervU  c"  shall  bo  accepted  tn  Ueu  of 
6  yeara  of  peacetime  scrvtee.  'Maritime 
wartime  service"  la  atrtcUy  defined  to  In- 
clude only  aervlce  after  Pearl  Harbor  and 
before  Uareh  2, 1046,  only  aervlce  aboard 
ghlpi  tmdor  the  direct  control  of  the 
Anny  Trtrntportatlon  Corpa  or  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  and  only  serv- 
ive  tn  waters  subject  to  enemy  activity 
aa  defined  by  the  Maritime  War  Emer- 
gency Board.  At  a  result  of  these  strln- 
font  roqulrementi  only  the  few  hundred 
bUoo  war-aervloo  aoamen  who  made  the 
moot  outatandlng  contribution  to  our  war 
effort  will  benefit. 

The  propoMd  bill  dl»o  provides  for  the 
granting  of  a  certlflcata  of  arrival  to  any 
person  with  1  year  of  "maritime  wartime 
•grvlct." 


UbitMJ  Suit!  HwMi  MlaslMi  Id  Ibdk 


IXTINtlON  OP  RIMARXB 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NOW  Toe« 

Xlf  TMI  NOUN  OP  RIPRMINTATIVn 

Thurtiday,  July  10,  t947 

Mr.  OILLIR.  Mr.  tpdakar,  under 
loavt  to  txitnd  my  rtmarka  In  the 
McodP,  Z  am  ploaaod  to  offer  the  dis- 
patch by  my  friend,  D.  P.  Karaba,  cor- 
fMpondtnt  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle, 
and  former  war  correspondent.  Hi  hu 
some  very  lUumlnatlni  thlnii  to  itate 
reiardlnf  tho  exchange  of  student!  be- 
tween India  and  the  UnlUd  lUtda. 

The  dispatch  follows: 

Virmi  tTATBS  RtTMAN  IftaOIOM  TO  IWMA 

(■y  D.  P.  Karaka) 

Oua  to  arriva  hara  la  tha  third  weak  of 
Jubo  la  tha  ftrat  Ualtod  ■utaa  Ambaaaador 
to  India,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Orady.  Oarafully 
ohoaan  for  tha  dalioata  )ob  of  rapraaaatteg 
tha  United  Itatoe  in  ibU  eouatry,  wblob  la 
la  tha  aUdat  of  groat  polltleal  aad  oonatltu- 
ttoaal  ebaagaa,  Mr.  Orady  baa  aa  Improaalva 
baokgrouad  both  la  bU  otrn  oouatrr  and  Ui 
tbo  oaet.  la  IMl  be  waa  Praaident  Mooae- 
▼alt'a  paraonal  roproaantatlva  and  oaada  aa 
eooBomle  aurvay  of  thoaa  far  aaatora  ooun- 
trlaa  wblah  auppllod  stratogle  dafanaa  ma- 
tarlala.  In  tba  followinf  year  Mr.  Orady 
aano  to  ladU  aa  baad  of  tha  Amarloan  Taeh- 
bloal  OoaunlMloQ.  During  IMI  and  IMd  ha 
aarvad  aa  tba  national  chalnaan  of  tha  board 
of  dlraetora  of  Amarloan  rallaf  for  Indu. 

•laty-dra  yaara  of  aga.  tha  Unltod  tutoa 
Afltbaaaador  to  a  family  man  with  a  wUa  and 
four  grown-up  ahlldran.  Ha  is  dtotlafulahad 
looking,  tall  and  haarily  aat  with  gray  hair 
and  blue  ayaa.  Ha  to  daaertbad  aa  "a  sun 
who  haa  no  ouutandlng  bobblaa.  but  spanda 
hto  apara  tlma  in  acholarly  pursulto— ha 
waara  glaaaaa." 

Prom  tha  offlclal  atandpolnt  and  from  tha 
dlplomatle.  Mr.  Orady  aattofloa  all  tha  rc- 
qulfoOBOnta  of  an  ambaaaadcr  and  of  a  man 
wboaa  Job  to  to  promote  goodwill,  batter 
ttadarstandlng  and  frlendahlp  betwaan  tha 
country  ha  repreaanu  and  that  to  which  ha 
to  aant  aa  Ambaaaador. 

It  aaama  to  ma  that  It  to  not  anough  to 
achlava  thaae  ob]ecU  that  a  ItaUon  between 
tha  two  peoplea  ahould  be  eflecud  only  at 
high  leveto.  I  have  no  doubt  that  In  tlma 
Mr.  Orady  wUl  be  on  the  moat  friendly  and 
aaay  tarma  with  our  rapraaentativea  and 
laadera  In  the  captUl  city  of  New  Delhi.  I 
have  no  doubt  aJao  that  he  will  even  under- 


atand  tha  intrloata  polltleal  altuatlon  which 
now  faces  ua  and  that  ha  wUl  ba  able  to 
graap  tha  oompleaitlaa  of  iha  Indian  nationitl 
or  tba  binatlonal  charaotar.  Tha  ohaaoM 
ara.  however,  that  tha  Indian  and  tha  Amar- 
loan people  will  atiU  remain  aa  tar  apart  M 
aver. 

UAtaON  aSfTWBSM  COMMON  PtOTLa 

I  maintain  that  Ualaoa  among  tha  paopla 
of  two  oountrioa  must  take  place  at  low<ir 
lavaU  than  that  of  ambaaaa  lore.  Tha  cont- 
mon  paopla  of  one  country  muat  aend  thalr 
own  raprearniAtlvea  to  the  common  paopla 
of  anniher  country,  unhampered  by  diplo- 
matic conventlona  and  protoooto  and  all  auoh 
enoumbranoaa.  . 

There  la  today  a  deAnlta  world  trend  which 
anoourajea  thia  Idea.  Tha  craatlotu  of  tha 
UNESCO  to  aatltlod  to  foaur  thto  and.    Tha 

Ereambia  of  the  eonatltutlon  drafted  at  tha 
ondnn  confaronoo  of  UNCncO  expraaaed 
high  purpoaea  aad  baaie  prlnclplaa.  Tha 
govarnmanta  of  tha  atataa  who  wara  narttos 
to  thto  eonatltutlon  solamnly  daolarad: 

"That  Ifaotanea  of  each  othar'a  ways  aad 
Uvea  has  bean  a  common  causa  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind,  of  that  suspieton 
aad  mistrust  batwaan  tha  paoplaa  of  tha 
trend  tbrough  thalr  dlirerrneea  nave  all  too 
tftob  broken  into  war") 

**rhtt  tha  graat  and  tarrihie  war  whith 
baa  now  andad  waa  a  war  made  poaaibla  by 
daalal  of  tha  dameoratlc  prlnclplaa  of 
dignity,  aouallty,  and  mutual  raapaot  of 
and  by  the  propafation,  in  thalr  place, 
tbroufh  If noranee  aad  prajudtea,  of  the  d(ie> 
trine  of  we  inequality  of  man  and  raaos,* 

The  ebleet  whieh  UNMOO  has  in  mind  la 
to  promote  a  fraa  flow  of  ideas  and  infortTia- 
tlon  en  tha  popular  as  wall  aa  tha  scholarly 
laval  through  the  madia  of  tha  tadlo,  motion 
ploiuras,  and  the  prlntac*  psga.  tnnaoo 
will  further  encourage  tha  axchanga  ef  si.u> 
danu  and  tha  raelpreoal  vtoiu  ef  suab  Indi- 
viduals aa  Mlantlata,  teachers,  and  artbita. 
It  trill  encourage  tha  saaortatlon  seroaa  ita« 
tienal  boundarlaa  of  creative  writers,  artuta. 
and  musicians. 

It  Is  my  betlsf  that  than  objeeto  and  Idimto 
ean  right  now  be  aehlrvad  by  aanding  to  ihto 
eeuntry  a  half  doaan  rapraaentative  ywmg 
Amerleans,  picked  from  the  eomplti  pattsrn 
of  American  democracy  and  charfed  oltb 
no  (ithar  Idea  than  that  thav  should  coma 
hara  to  India,  look  around  for  thamaelraa, 
and  taka  back  whatever  Impraaslons  thay 

tathar.  A  aimllar  taam  which  from  tha 
irltiah  unlveraltlaa  before  tha  war  on  a  Ulk- 
lag  tour  of  ladU  tru,  I  remember,  a  tn- 
mandoxM  success, 

MtaaioNAsoM  or  owa  woblo 

What  would  be  a  repreaeautlve  eroas  tee* 
tlon  of  B\Mb  Amarlcaas.  eulled  from  tha 
collegea  of  tha  United  Itatoa  and  Ineludlag 
today  many  vaterana  of  World  War  n  wbo 
have  seen  the  broad  canvaa  of  tba  world  la 
tba  thaatara  of  war  in  which  thay  have  oper- 
ated and  who  have  fotmht  for  that  ona  world 
of  which  the  late  Mr  Wendell  WUlkto  ap<>ka7 
Aa  I  aee  It  from  thto  dtotaaoa,  I  would  pick 
tha  man  aomawhat  a    follows: 

1.  I  would  Uka  a  boy  frdm  an  up-ttau 
Haw  York  village,  who  to  studying  bualnaaa 
admin totraUon  at  Cornell  or  Byracuaa  and 
probably  waa  a  fighter  pUot  during  tha  war. 

a.  I  would  Uka  a  Harvard  law  student 
from  an  old  back-bay  Boaton  family. 

S.  I  would  take  a  Negro  atudent  of  medi- 
cine from  the  Howard  Unlveralty.  probably 
a  veteran  of  tha  Lado  Road  and  tha  CBI 
theater,  whose  home  to  In  the  deep  South. 

4.  I  would  take  an  ei-major  now  atudy- 
Ing  Journallam  In  the  Unlveralty  of  Colum- 
bia, wbo  apeaka  with  a  broad  Brooklyn  ac- 
cent  and  whoae  name  could  be  Ooldateln. 

5.  I  would  uke  a  young  man  atudylng 
agriculture  and  learning  to  become  a  farmer 
In  the  Unlveralty  of  Iowa. 

e.  I  would  take  a  poUtical-aclenca  student 
from  SUnford  Unlveralty.  a  Callfomlaa  who 
has  aerved  with  the  088  in  Burma. 


Theae  ara  all  yotmg  bmhs  haphaaardly 
choaen  who  aatlafy  two  requlramauU.  Flrat 
they  muat  ba  typical  Amarioana,  aaeoBdly 
tbey  Biuitt,  If  It  to  poaaibla  at  tha  same  time, 
be  alao  cltlaaaa  ot  tha  world. 

If  tl^aae  young  meu  could  oome  out  here 
to  India  thto  cold  weather,  they  would.  I 
am  atira.  create  the  aort  of  good  will  which 
wo  want  created  bett/aen  the  United  Btataa 
aad  India,  and  tbey  would,  l  am  alao  aura, 
take  back  with  them  a  picture  of  thto  country 
dlflerant  from  that  dtotortad  picture  of 
casta,  eooununal  atrife.  poverty,  aad 
aqualor.  whIob  to  eo  often  paiated  of  tM  la 
the  United  Btatea. 

If  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Butao 
and  tha  State  Department  cannot  act  on  tMe 
untu  the  Munn  bill  paasaa  Ooagraaa.  it  would 
be  a  glorious  idea  for  aoose  of  the  iadlvldual 
organloatlons  to  sponsor. 

Oroupa  like  the  Amerlcaa  Friends  of  India, 
the  Roekafeller  and  Oarnegto  roundationa. 
the  larger  unlversitlaa  who  are  interceted  la 
international  relatione,  auoh  aa  Harvard, 
Tale.  Columbia,  and  Byractiee;  bualnaaa  AraM 
like  the  Interaatlonal  Bualnaaa  Maebinaa: 
and  a  great  manv  pbllantbropio  Indivlduala. 
eeuid  sponaor  tbia  Idea  of  a  bumab  aHaaloB 
to  India. 


Milttarjr  Conscrlptloa  li  CMlrary  It  IIm 
Spirit  bBd  Practkd  •(  Um  AatricAB 
Ptoplt 

nmDftXON  OP  RIMAIIXI 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MoaTN  eaaouMA 
IN  TKI  NOOM  OF  IIIFIIIi»fTAT!Tli 

Thunday.  July  10, 1947 

Mr,  COOLET.  Mr.  0peaker,  under 
leavt  to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Ric- 
ORB.  X  include  the  followini  toitimony 
by  Joaophus  Danldla.  editor  of  the  Newa 
and  Obaorvor.  of  Raleigh.  N.  0..  wbo  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  101S  to  1081: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tha  oom- 
mltiee,  aa  an  Amartean  eltlsan  wbo  belleveo 
In  preparedneaa  and  who  directed  the  foreoa 
of  the  Navy  during  World  War  I,  I  irlah  to 
give  eipreaaion  to  my  sincere  eonvletlon 
that  the  propoeed  eonacrlptioa  of  all  Ameri- 
eaa  youths  over  II  to  a  dangerous  departure 
from  tha  aound  and  aettted  poller  ef  America 
from  Ita  foundatloo.  Iseept  la  tuaaa  of 
war,  conaerlptlon  vidataa  ftmdameatal 
Americaniam,  aad  oeafera  upoa  tha  military 
tha  dutiaa  of  the  hoase  and  tlie  sebool.  If 
half  of  the  ooet  of  the  propoeed  unlroraol 
aoaaeriptloB  was  appropriated  to  the  publlo 
aeheoto  the  youth  would  be  far  bettor  trained 
than  m  any  system  eondtieted  with  the  eblof 
empbaoto  upon  tratalag  for  war.  More  tbaa 
that,  from  elrillaa  bMtltutloaa  tbere  troitld 
oome  as  volunteers  all  tba  aaea  booded  for 
making  the  moot  eflteieat  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corpe,  and  the  stroafftboaiac  of 
cinitan  ob)eetlvee  In  making  gorerBasoBt 
more  reeponalve  to  tho  noblest  naoda  of  tbo 
ooun  try, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tha  com- 
mittee, the  propaganda  for  compulaory  milt- 
Ury  aervlce  for  American  youth  to  baaed  upon 
three  falae  premtoea: 

Plrat.  Fear,  and  I  hcdd  with  Fraaklia 
Boosavelt  that  "fear  to  the  only  thing  to 
fear."  Aa  I  read  or  Itoten  to  the  plaaa  to 
Hltlerlxe  America,  and  aee  how  the  adroeataa 
of  computoion  tremble.  I  am  reminded  of  tha 
old  ntiraery  rhyme:  "Run.  little  fear,  or  big 
fear  will  get  you." 

Second.  Cynicism,  the  dtobellaf  in  the 
ability  of  our  ctvlllzatlcn  to  rise  out  of  aav* 
agery  and  ao  order  the  p.ffaira  of  a  civUiaad 
age  as  to  make  war  aii  an:  chrontom.  Tha  tm- 
belief  to  baaed  on  the  allly  credo:  "There  havo 
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tha  time  eama  when  the  drafted  Nasi  aol- 


X^t  me  tUuatrAt«;  When  I  becuna  Baera- 


would  Inaura  for  ua  whan  a  war  lord  to  bant 


tlM 


eoun  TynMbi 


oC  Um  PfttiMr  of  oar  OBfODtrr. 

•  IttettiiM  to  th*  wnkn  of  hla 

Wtmxtij   art  many  nMmortals 


best  of  bi«  ability  an  IdMlogT  vbicta 
otUtgattona    m    wtU    la    prorUte* 
■ctranUfM  and  nraftMrdi. 


srcnant  marme  imui 
itlon  and  waives 
ice  requiremenU. 


Mr.  Orady  will  be  on  the  most  friendly  and 
•aiy  t«nns  with  our  repreaenutlves  and 
laaders  in  the  captUil  city  of  New  Delhi.  I 
have  no  doubt  aJso  that  be  will  even  under- 


In  the  University  of  Iowa. 

0.  I  would  take  a  poUtlcal-sclence  student 
from  sunford  University,  a  Callfomlan  who 
has  served  with  the  088  In  Burma. 


ability  Of  our  civiiicaticn  to  rue  out  oz  sav- 
agery and  so  order  the  p.fTairs  of  a  clvlil— d 
age  as  to  malu  wer  an  an:  cbronlsm.  TlM  un- 
btilef  is  baaed  on  the  slUy  credo:  "Tb«r«  hav« 
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wan  and  tbara  al««yt  vfll  fea 


preparedi 


tbat 
the  right  «( 


of  th«  lantkHm  of  oM  who,  «rod  of 

a  kmg  to  they  would 

that  UvMl  by  the 

n  WW  thli  JoatoHf  of  John  Bull's 

of  woak  poopMi  that  eauiod  m 

the  oolOBlBl  hoMDoss  when  w« 

rule  of  tha  VhlUpptnas  by  eOB^MM 

ihaaa.  and  hold  onto  them  vad« 

profasslon  of  baawoisBt  asslmlla- 

IfappUy.  we  have  eooM  to  ourselves 

the  solaBa  pledge  to  return 

ity  to  tha  FlllplDoa. 

jBBtleaMn  of  the  coo- 
to  avow  that  I  belong 
ichool  of  thovght  which  holda  with 
rtoo.  "In  tloM  of  poaos  prepare  for 
siso  am  a  WUaowiOB  and  Roosevelt- 
boUoew  equally    in    the    maxim, 
of  war  pvapare  for  peace."    One  U 
of  Ika  other.    As  long  ss  there 
and  natkma  that  live  by  the  swocd 
the  eartalnty  that  natkms  laekhif 
of  iiaiaiisii  wui  dla  by  tha  •waML 
ss  there  are  robbers  and  maiatadHB. 
^»^wt«tw  a  vigilant  and  adequate 
to  protect  life  and  property,  the 
lagtUated  by  the  danger  of  being 
I  baUevo  aeorythhNI  tn  tha  Blblo 
ilwer  to  klwor*  OMapt  'Tha  maek 
the  earth"    That  makes  ms  a 
vnleaa  this  prophecy  was  Intended 
far  off  century.    Up  to  our  day  the 
not  only  not  Inherited  the  earth 
been  the  victims  of  the  strong  and 
whoae  creed  la  that  tha  earth  belongs 
who  h*ve  th*  pamm  and  are  able  to 
uid  take  it. 

country  for  decadee  waa  so  favorably 
bstwean  the  two  great  ocaana.  It 
fear  of  invasion.  That  was  in  the 
eommunlcatloB  and  transporta- 
so  slow  that  Andrew  Jackson  oe«ld 
tha  Battle  of  New  Orleans  days 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed 
the  two  fighting  nations  st  Ghent, 
was  lessened  when  subma- 
thlly  snter  our  harbors  ba- 
presence  waa  diaaovsrad  and  hurt 
borpedoes  to  dsstroy  oar  dtles.  It  was 
bombers  In  a  few  hours  could 
Toklo  and  work  havoc  on  the  Amerl- 
t  anchorad  In  Pearl  Harbor,  or  the 
ias  of  tha  oantral  blue"  were  capable 
off  bafora  breakfast  from  Berlin 
Boston  before  the  setting  sun. 
by  tha  narrow  chazuiel  separatixtg 
tha  aoatlMat.  tha  tight  Uttla  island 
waa  safe  from  Invaalon  In  all 
ware,  but  waa  daogaroualy  near  de- 
whan  flying  rohota  wlpad  out 
populated  saotloas  of  LoBdon  and 
a  ni^tmare  to  mllUona.  Only  tha 
In  air.  aided  by  ssa  and  land 
prevented  ita  annihilation, 
hole  military  strategy  waa  changed 
atomle  bomba  blaatad  Hlmahlma 
in  tha  year*  to  aaaaa  will  give  way 
Kha  auggeattoo  of 
ki  drilling  la  to  fall  to  appraelata  tha 
taught  by  the  new  warfare  In  World 
tedaod,  the  day  may  not  be  far  dla- 
tho  toot  aohUars  will  foUow  tha 
Into  H— — Bf  daaastuds. 
owtatandlng  leeeon  taught  by  tTorld 
la  that  the  nation  which  commands 
Is  the  nation  that  can  rule  the  world. 
to  aay  that  wars  can  be  fought  and 
brooght  waAtT  subjection 
aloaa  by  this  new  weapon  sand- 
bombs  hurtling  on  crowded  cities.  In- 
planta.  and  raOway  sutlOQa.  Wo 
victory  can  be  won  and  garnered. 
war  provee.  except  by  aerial  warfare. 
Had-to-hand  fightlat  to  follow  the 
from  the  air.  It  la  too  soon  to 
the  ralatlva  value  of  the  forces  of  land. 


w:  ken 


Ite) 
Tf  nibvlfl 
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havr 

Tha  drst  aodBd  ttal  ftll  upon  my 
sars  waa  from  the  sheUlng  by  rsdaral 
boats  of  a  small  aoutham  town  In  whl 
was  bom.    I  hnva  Uvad  through  three 
wan.  having  bean  prtvUeged  to  dlraat 
operations  of  tha  United  Btataa  IB  Wodi 
I.    Btudy  and  sxpsrianea  hava  eoavlnced 
that  untu  we  ean  roptaea  war  with  cfl« 
International  avMMtat  as  a  safe  tubstlt 
our  eotmtry  muat  ba  well  prepared 
stuck.     In   1914.  when  the   Buropean 
taroka  o«t  aaft  tbwa  waa  danger  tha  oont 
■sight  roMh  va,  the  WUaon  adMlnistn 
made  plana,  and  in  1»1S  eecured  authc 
tlon  for  the  creation  of  the  moat  poi 
Navy  In  the  world.    I 
from  my  experience  of  • 
the  Navy,  covering  the  period  of  World  Wt 
and  ttom  ag  atrong  baUaf  In  eOteient 
ern  prapaaadnaaa.     Mo  man  baUev«e 
in  hntiag  a  gun  well  primed  than  I  do. 
I  put  aaphaals  on  the  sort  of 
thla  WW  has  taught  wlU  wte 
not  on  tha  discredttad  bsohan  ttUk  of 
vsrsal  compulsory  conscription. 

That  is  archaic  In  an  era  that  has 
foot   soldiers   to   third   or   fourth    pit 
,  warfare.    It  la  scientists,  electrt 
with  new  ideas  trains 
making  and  tHfhg  atomic  and  other 
and  new   waopoaa.  who  are   the   main 
pendesMa  of  any  country  threatened  by 

Before  we  entered  the  war  In  1917 
stataamen  did  not  foreeee  that  the 
employ  the  U-bost  aa  ita  chief 
We  did  not  provide  adequately  for  i 
warfare.     We  had 

drcadnsughto  while  the  eraft  moat 
were   deetroyers.   submarines,   chasers, 
■agio  boata.    There  was  better 
against  the  subaaarme  in  this  war.  but 
tary  aiperta  here  and  abroad  had  not  ft 
aaan  that  Naai  vlctoriee  over  Europe  and 
^Tipiiiminn  of  tha  gvlUah  from  the  Contl 
would  come  from  soperiority  in  the  air 
aarchaniaed  weapona  on  the  land.    Tha 
of  war  did  not  turn  until  allied  air  super! 
blAated  Naai  ciUee  and  fortreseee  and 
toriea  and  railroads  and  war  matezlala. 
Imperative  preparcdneea  o<  tomorrow  la_ 
which  wUl  give  aonquaat  of  th*  r 
out  that  mastery  all  the  mlgh^ 
and  the  thundering  artillery  and  the 
ranks  of  infantry  will  ba  compelled  in 
future  war  to  say.  "One  thing  thou 
yet" — and  the  first  and  moat  potent  cfft 
weapon. 

we  wart  fortfianded  in  antiquated  cat 
m  1940,  we  were  strong  in  powerful 
natights  which  may  soon  be  outmoded,^ 
had  eAclent  drill  masters  and  artllls 
but   In    1940  aU   our  belated 
lacked    the    most    Important    aaaOBttal 
modern    warfare — aaodem    alromft 
and  shipo  la  tha  wppar  i*  that  eould 
down  thair  daadtf  mImtVm  and  daatroy 
ever  they  elected  to  annihilate. 

the  time  comee  to  prepare  (or 
the  first  stap  will  be  to 
the  method*  of  the  past  and  discard 
srchale  drUUDg.  put  all  cavalry 
plowing,  shut  down  munition  plants 
out-of-date  weapooa.  discard  the 
taetloa  and  strategy  long  taught  in  ml 
schoola.  and  look  mainly  toward  the 
tlon  of  weapona  of  tha  skies.  The 
navies  of  the  central  blue"  will  win  the 
battlaa  of  the  future.  The  chief  ship  ofj 
stufaoa  aavy  wlU  ba  tha  ntrcraft 
and  tha  ohiaf  fWMilim  «t  the  land 
to  follow  up.  mop  up.  and  oeeupy. 
Unela  Sam  will  be  astoxinded  at  the  ni 
of  yoiag  man  who  will  volunteer- 
needed — to  see  the  sky  darkened  by 
dreadnaught  planea  lalalng  down 
ghastly  daw. 


to  oompulaory  atrr- 
from  It.  came  in  1914. 
lihe  outbreak  of  World 
Ifriend.  Oaneral  fttop> 
from  Louisiana 
kval  Affairs  Committee, 
return  from  Prance, 
a  vutt  to  hla  siatar. 
ha  aald.  "to  a  ttm 
not  ofsnaoftptad  ior 
I  where  wa  do  not  hm 
When   I   arrived   In 
ter  In  deep  dlstrees  be- 
kve  hona  and  aehool 
Itary  aarrlea  (1 
46  years  Of  aga). 
-her  boya  being  taken 
kool  to  march  and  drill 
and  march,  for  whloh 
General    Mtopplnall 
the  system  but  tol- 
the  fear  that  Oarmany 
their  eoontiy. 
inded.  for  in  leea  than 
conversation   Germari 
|h  Belgium  and  threat- 
net  till  America  threw 
rRle  that  tiie  Oermanii 
The     French     fough-, 
odds,  not  because  of 
iry  serrtce  but  in  spltn 
were   war-weary   an<l 
on  without  tha  help 
soldiers,  who.  lack- 
\ot   compulsory   service . 
as  high  efllciency  as 
been  conacrlpte*! 
1972. 
ench  law  provided  for 
military  service.     The 
Ith  drafted  varied  froca 
^orld  War  I  and  World 
laoldlers,  who  had  never 
ta   oonacrlptad.   went 
few  months  wartime 
Bide  by  side  with  ttia 
that  long,  compulsory 
|a  better  soldiers.    Th  a 
mechanized  warfare, 
automobiles,  tractori. 
(es  It  comparatlraly 
time  to  war  without 
-■Upplng. 

!)ce.  which  In  19(9 
i  and  beat-trained  regri- 
training  under  a  oobi« 
offers  no  good  argii- 
»m  which  did  not  sa''e 
and  defeat  In  this  wrr. 
jut  the  blight  at  eoni- 
I  given  s  better  acoouiit 
Iraft  system  waa  trtnd 

compulsory  law  pobit 
of  the  Haala  aa  an  et- 
ild    follow.    The    ftist 
pn   he  became  dictator 
ight«n  up  and  enfoice 
All  Oemsn  malea  toe- 
re  drafted   and  forced 
a  period  of   10  years. 
3r  the  training  of  t;>e 
ktion.    There  was  bai  le 
discipline  and  hardcn- 
^the  schools.    They  w«  re 
le   flake  of   being  ttia 
ly  waa  made  one  vi-^t 
life  was  based  on  pe- 
Thla  by  order  of  ttie 
brataDy  oAeleDt 
jhahod  over  most  of 
their  military  cute 
sarrleo  would  maka 
I  of  tha  world.    It  wotUd 
kt  the  Oerman  military 
vlctorlea  and  imposed 
Ulan  tic  Ocean  and  the 
jthe  steppee  of  Russia. 
[made  poeaible  more  by 
3e  air  and  tha  uCtUm> 
ipiementa  of  war  mora 
gooaa-atepplng.     And 
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the  ttma  eama  when  tha  drafted  NaU  sol- 
disrs,  with  long  yean  of  compvilsory  mili- 
tary aarvloa.  cams  up  agslnst  mighty  armlea 
fHMB  aaMrtrlaa  which  had  practiced  no 
poaeaMBaeompulsion.  Ths  rssult  is  history. 
Ths  dtlaen  soldiers,  quickly  mastering  the 
Itasons  of  war  In  combat,  came  off  victors 
over  these  who  believed  no  soldier  could 
fight  unices  from  boyhood  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  militarism  the  grind  of  his 

dslly  life 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that  Swlt- 
Borland  vraa  not  invaded,  because  she  had 
unlvaraal  military  training.  Is  It  histori- 
cally correct  to  malnuin  that  a  small  Swiss 
Aimf  trained  vrith  rlflea  and  other  small 
aaajmii  presented  an  important  military 
thiaat  to  the  highly  mechanized  Germany? 

There  were  Important  reasons  like  the  fol- 
lowing which  kept  Swltaerlsnd  from  being 
Invaded  by  other  nations  in  ths  past  world 

war: 

First.  Swiss  topography :  The  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Universal  Train- 
ing speaks  of  "the  limited  access  to  armies 
through  mountain  passes  and  the  high  cost 
in  time,  men.  and  equipment  of  waging  war 
Bcroas  the  nigged  Swiss  terrain"  aa  militat- 
ing "agatnat  invasions  of  that  country." 

Second.  Economic  reasons:  Swiss  trade 
with  other  countries,  both  Allied  and  Axis. 
waa  quite  profluble  to  the  Axis  powers  as 
well  as  to  Swltzerlnad.  This  trade  would 
have  been  cut  off  if  Switzerland  had  gone  to 
war. 

Third.  A  third  reaaon  Is  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Uni- 
versal Training:  "The  St.  Oothard  and  the 
Slmplon  tunnels,  through  which  four-fllths 
of  the  traffic  between  Germany  and  Italy 
psssed.  vrere  mined."  The  Germans  and 
Italiana  knew  that  an  Invasion  of  Swiss  terri- 
tory would  Injure  and  perhaps  permanently 
pcavant  the  indispensable  traflk:  between 
Oermany  and  Italy. 

If  universal  military  training  kept  Swlt- 
■erland  out  of  war,  why  did  it  fall  to  save 
Prance.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Poland? 

Certainly  an  examination  of  the  resulta  of 
eompnlaory  service  in  France  and  Germany 
give  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  abandon  Its  century-old  Amer- 
icanism and  adopt  European  imperialism, 
which  now  In  its  rout  finds  none  so  poor  to 
render  It  obeisance.  Weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance— in  the  acid  test  of  war — that  much- 
vaunted  system  was  found  wanting.  Ita  epi- 
taph—this is  true  of  Italy,  too,  and  will  be 
of  Japan:  Mene  mcne,  tekel  upharsln. 

Up  to  date  nobody  advocating  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  compul- 
sory military  services  has  even  guessed  at 
how  much  money  wUl  be  required  to  put 
that  Juggernaut  in  motion  and  keep  it  going, 
and  in  what  sort  of  war  these  draftees  wlU 
be  trained  to  fight  to  get  best  resulte. 

The  only  guess  at  the  Immense  cost  is  that 
the  cost  in  the  first  year  would  approach 
$2,000,000,000.  But  that  wo\ild  be  only  a  be- 
ginning of  the  immense  burden  compulsory 
service  would  saddle  on  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  oiUy  suggestions  of  training  have  been 
land  baaea.  barracks,  and  tents  galore,  and 
the  sort  ol  drilling  that  was  In  fashion  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Most  of  such  training  U  as  out 
of  date  as  the  triremes  of  Romes.  It  hss  not 
been  suggested  that  there  Is  need  for  draft- 
ing men  for  the  Navy.  It  can  obtain  all  It 
may  need  by  volunteers  who  are  ambitlotis 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships.  Aviation  will 
attract  more  men  of  their  own  volition  than 
there  are  planes  in  which  they  can  try  their 
wings.  There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only 
poeaible  argument  for  compulsory  training 
the  drafting  of  men  to  make  up  the  land 
forcee.  At  the  most  there  vrlU  be  need  only 
for  a  small,  compact  land  force.  Every  man 
that  can  be  wisely  placed  can  be  obtained  by 
volunteer  enlistment  If  there  Is  adequate  pay 
with  certain  advancement  from  the  ranks  to 
those  who  show  ablUty  in  acttial  servica. 


Let  me  llluatrata:  Whan  I  became  Seera* 
tary  of  the  Navy  In  March  1918  Congraas  ha<l 
authorlaed  an  enliatment  of  4OJ0OO  men.  I 
found  that  the  strenuotis  effort  to  attract 
enough  youths  to  the  number  authorlaed 
lagged.  This  in  the  face  of  pr<q>aganda  by 
Navy  bands  and  soUclutlon  to  enlistment  by 
the  promise,  "Join  the  Navy  and  see  tha 
world."  I  resolved  to  find  why  the  responte 
to  appeals  to  enlist  did  not  seciu'e  enough 
seamen.  I  found  It  was  due  to  three  rea- 
sons: 1.  The  pay  was  Inadequate.  2.  The 
training,  except  In  gunnery  and  engineerin);. 
was  lacking.  8.  A  caste  system  denied  the 
equality  that  la  synonjrmous  with  American- 
lam — the  door  to  promotion  was  barred. 

A  new  policy  was  adopted  of  a  school  on 
every  ship,  better  vocational  and  elementary 
instruction,  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  promotion  to  commissioned  officer 
rank — not  enough — and  training  in  naviga- 
tion by  voyages  that  enabled  all  sailors  to  see 
the  world,  beginning  with  a  voyage  to  Rome. 
What  was  the  result?  In  piping  times  of 
peace  the  full  strength  was  enlisted  and  the 
next  Congress  authorized  all  the  sailors 
needed  to  man  the  ships  in  commission  and 
the  new  ships  to  be  constructed. 

What  does  this  history  teach?  Beyond  dis- 
pute that  if  the  pay  is  adequate,  the  dignity 
of  youth  respected,  edvicatlon  provided,  and 
the  door  to  promotion  opened,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  voluntary  enlistments.  If  these 
American  rights  and  opportunities  are  made 
a  part  of  military  life,  there  will  be  so  many 
American  youths  volunteering  that  no  branch 
of  military  service  will  need  to  conscript  men. 
The  call  la  not  compulsory  service — ta  un- 
American  Is  naxlsm  or  fascism — but  the  prac- 
tice of  that  American  democracy  In  the  mili- 
tary branches  which  prevails  In  civilian  life. 
The  first  step  is  promotion  of  the  capable 
privates  to  officer  rank,  and  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  that  snobbery  which  sometimes  cre- 
ates a  chasm  between  the  crfficers  and  en- 
listed men. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  introducing 
enlisted  personnel  as  members  of  cotirt  mar- 
tlals.  It  should  be  followed  by  public  hear- 
ing and  the  adoption  of  more  rules  and 
practices  whi^  prevail  In  civilian  courts  of 
Justice. 

We  are  told  that  the  cure  for  democracy 
is  more  democracy.  The  cure  for  lack  of  full 
enlistments  is  to  Introduce  democracy  and 
more  democracy. 

Not  long  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  company 
of  civilian  officials  and  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Army  when  the  discussion  turned  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  military  service.  One 
civilian,  who  had  come  to  Washington  from 
patriotic  motives  to  serve  in  an  Important 
post,  brought  up  the  subject  your  committee 
is  now  considering,  and  expressed  the  strong 
belief  tbat  our  country  should  at  once  enact 
the  legislation  which  is  now  tmder  consid- 
eration. He  said  It  was  the  only  guaranty 
of  protection.  He  advanced  the  view  that 
every  youth  should  be  fitted  for  war  by  mili- 
tary training  in  peace.  As  he  proceeded  with 
the  old  familiar  argument  first  advanced  by 
Bismarck,  and  later  be-pralsed  by  Hitler,  a 
wise  admiral  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
Americanism  and  who  still  has  his  feet  on 
the  ground.  Interrupted  by  asking:  "How 
much  would  It  cost  to  give  this  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training?"  As  th<^  dlsctis- 
slon  proceeded,  and  the  advocates  brought 
forth  argument  after  argument  for  compul- 
sion, they  were  all  confounded  when  the 
quiet  admiral  halted  every  argument  brought 
forth  with  the  disconcerting  question:  "How 
many  bUllon  dollars  will  It  cost?"  He  has 
had  no  answer  to  his  question  yet  because 
the  advocates  shy  away  from  that  phase  of 
their  proposal.  One  of  those  present  did 
say:  "No  matter  what  the  cost.  It  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  two  wars  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged."  The  admiral  asked:  *T>id 
ccHnpulsory  military  service  In  France  stop 
Hitler  in  1940?  And  did  it  guarantee  tha 
peace  you  think  that  un-American  system 


would  inaura  for  at  whan  a  war  lord  la  boat 
on  military  domination?"  That  quoatlon  ra- 
malna  tmanawered. 

ThU  wise  admiral,  whoae  practical  devoUoa 
to  uue  preparednesa  Is  a  mattar  of  raoord, 
commented:  "I  have  not  forgotten  the  fun- 
damentals of  democracy  I  learned  aa  a  boy. 
ComptUsory  military  cervica  In  peacetimea  la 
contrary  to  those  principles.  Let  us  stick  to 
our  Americanism  and  we  have  nothing  to 
fear." 

After  the  dlscviaalon  had  proceeded  for  aoma 
time,  the  civilian  who  was  most  vocal  for 
compulsion,  turned  to  the  officers  present 
and  aald:  "Unlees  we  get  it  now.  we  will 
never  get  It.  The  time  to  strike  la  when  tha 
iron  is  hot.** 

Tou  may  ask  me.  "If  you  do  not  believa 
In  compulsory  military  service,  what  would 
you  propose  In  lieu  of  It  for  preparedneaa 
against  any  possible  foe?"  That  would  be  a 
proper  question.  No  one  ought  to  be  against 
a  propoaed  remedy  imless  prepared  to  offer 
a  better  one.  If  and  until  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  a  like  international  organization 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  prevent  war, 
our  country  owes  It  to  Itself  to  be  prepared 
against  the  poeslbillty  of  attadt. 

What  is  the  beet  protection?  My  anawar 
Is  the  same  one  I  made  to  the  Naval  Affatra 
Committee  while  Wilson  was  in  Paris  ne- 
gotiating for  a  world  organization  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  war.  Unless  and  until  such  aa 
agency  could  work  satisfactorily.  I  urged  tha 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world.  The  naval 
emphasis  then  vras  on  surface  ships.  Today 
I  would  place  the  main  emphasis  upon  atomle 
bombs  and  like  modem  weapons  by  both 
anna  of  the  military  service,  a  navy  that 
files,  with  adequate  military  strength  oo 
land  and  sea.  Aviation  has  passed  its  In- 
fancy, but  has  not  reached  its  stride.  X 
would  take  leave  to  be  strong  In  the  air. 
If  our  coimtry  dominates  the  sky,  no  enemy 
can  land  on  any  part  of  our  terrain. 

We  should  make  a  study  of  the  Isaaona 
taught  by  war  before  determining  the  char- 
acter or  quantity  of  military  strength  or  how 
ovir  armed  forces  are  to  be  recruited. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  unvitdom  to 
plunge  Into  the  expenditvire  of  billions  to 
set  up  a  mighty  system  which  would  in- 
vade every  home  at  the  behest  at  militarist 
or  cynic.  I  have  heard  no  reaaon  or  excuse 
for  compulsory  military  service  except  from 
those  who  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  any 
world  peace  agency  or  those  who  wish  Uncle 
Sam  to  become  a  colonial  nation  holding 
the  weaker  people  in  chains. 

The  apparent  sentiment  for  departing 
from  American  preparedness  does  not  exist 
in  the  hinterland  of  America,  among  the 
men  who  reap  and  sow,  of  those  who  fashion 
implements  and  tools  and  machines  in  our 
factories,  or  in  oiu:  schools  and  colleges. 
Most  of  it  is  pumped  up.  Outside  of  Wash- 
ington and  official  and  military  circles  there 
Is  little  demand  for  this  radical  departure 
from  a  system  of  government  that  haa  been 
our  sound  foundation  in  all  our  history. 

We  will  never  dominate  In  war  by  depend- 
ence upon  the  draft.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  to  provide  the  craft  and  accessories  and 
young  Americans  will  hasten  to  enlist,  and 
the  number  of  voltintary  aviators  will  exceed 
the  ability  to  ftirnlsh  them  wings.  Cer- 
tainly, we  ought  not  to  put  all  otir  egga 
In  one  basket.  We  now  have  land  and  sea 
and  air  forces  larger  than  we  will  ever  need. 
Enough  should  be  retained  of  all  to  guar- 
antee national  defense  until  time  has  demon- 
strated the  size  of  each  force  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  our  ovm  protection  and  thtis  to 
contribute  our  share  to  an  hit«-national 
police  force  to  tise  against  any  who  would 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  too  soon  to  determine  the  tfiaraetcr 
and  size  of  the  military  strength  In  men 
and  mtinitions. 

And  to  these  shoold  be  added  what  World 
War  n  proved  neceaaary:  A  Jc^dar  of  tha 
Army    and    Navy    under    one    bead.    War 


from  tb«  air     It  ta  too  Mon  to 
tb«  raUtlv*  Tklue  of  tbe  forces  at  Ub4. 


needed — to    ■ 
drMMlnaxacht 
ShMtlj  dew. 


«    tbe   uy   OTmenen    oy 


le  air  and  tb«  irtttta- 

ipiementa  of  war  mar* 

gOQa*-«t«pplBg.     An4 


Tolunteer  enllBtment  If  there  Is  adequate  pay 
with  certain  advancement  from  tbe  ranks  to 
tboa*  who  show  ablUty  In  acttul  senrlc*. 


compulsory  muiiary  service  m  rraucc  »wp 
Hitler  in  1940?  And  did  It  guarantee  tb« 
peace  you  tblnk  tb*t  un-American  system 


War  n  proved  necessary:  A  Joinder  o<  tlM 
Army    and    Navy    imcler    one    bead.    War 
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tftitles 


at  Amy  and 

itlal  to  ,7*g>My-_J^ 

it^  In  war.  one  stncl*  dlvMMHi  ifeMM 
training   and  preparednaas  la   ttaa 
as  w«U  as  m  war. 

that  military  tttstroctlon  for  an 

thsn  all-rovnd  education 

of  dTlilan  IsachTS  Is  an  on- 

upon   tbe  schools  axid  c(4- 

t  tbm  country.    A  military  camp  or 

to  the   best   place   to   train   men   to 

rat  hot  the  best  inatnietlon  for  the 

and  respoBflMOtlas  of  dtlcBiutiip. 

GdBp4'*<*'  aimary  traliilnc  eleratee  the 
eoidti*  above  tbe  etttatn.  Ihe  genius  of 
oar  C  ovanuacnt  makes  tbe  military  the 
Iva  at  the  civilian  offlclals.  Wl^en  we 
_  our  system  for  compulMrj  military 
tralnti  ig  we  are  beaded  to  all  tbe  eoets  end 
tanpan  aUsRoa  inherent  In  the  ru!e  of  the 
■  "  as  seen  In  Prance  In  the 
and  in  Germany  In  the 
days  cir  the  Kalaer  and  of  Hitler. 
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Mij.  UENNri'l  of  Mlsaouii.  Mr. 
Spea  cer.  under  permission  to  extend  my 
In  the  R«coirD,  I  Include  the 
fttflcrfing  significant  address  of  the 
Spea  ler  of  tbe  United  SUtes  House  of 
Repr^cntatlves.  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Ma*- 
—  ,  a.,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Network  from  Wachington.  D.  C. 
f,  JvHu  9.  1M7: 
_  -  ABMrleaas.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
to  you  concerning  tax  reduction,  be- 
I  Z  believe  it  la  one  of  tbe  most  essential 
thing  I  to  be  done  in  this  first  seasloD  of  the 
Bghteth  Oongress 

Tw<i  vitally  Important  Isauca  are  Involved 

tB  Ibjp  tax  blU.    The  llnfc  Isauo  la  tbe  maln- 

and  protection  of  tbe  respecUve 

s  of  the  different  branches  of  the 

Ooveibment.    Only  once  before  in  the  hla- 

ikf  this  country  has  a  Chief  Executive 

I  ,ttampted  to  invade  tbe  constitutional 

It  en  md  right  of  OOBgraM  to  levy  taxea. 

it  wa  I  not  sucoesaful  tben  and  it  should  not 
be  su  xessful  now.  Ciingrras  must  continue 
to  be  the  dominating  force  in  the  determt- 
of  how  the  American  people  shall  be 
tasadi 
Hm  atrangtb  of  tba  Bouse  of  BepresenU- 
I  latf  a<  tba  wboie  Oongreea  has  always 
._  m  Its  control  of  tha  parsa  strings.  It 
ta  neseasary  for  the  KghOeth  Oangress  to 
protet  tbte  laainallw  ao  tbe  ehecka  and 
yiari  ;ea  Ox  govanuBaBt  may  bt  maintained. 
as  U  ey  were  Intended  by  tha  founding 
fathe  a  to  be  matntahied  tinder  otir  Cosistl- 
totloii. 

Thi  I  aeeond  issue  la  that  tbe  paople  of  this 
eoon^ry  simply  cannot  support  a  Oovem- 
nksntl  which  la  spsadlag  aa  we  have  spent 


tory 


been 


tbclr 


durlxg  the  war  aad 


The  people  bora 


stupendous   tax  burdana  with   groat 

forUt  ude  during  the  war.  but  any  attempt  to 
eontl  &ue  tboae  tax  burdens  tar  into  the  fu- 
torefrUi  be  bound  to  reault  in  disaater.    Tba 

^ ^  J  cauanoi  carry  tba  tax  burdena  thai  are 

now  aid  upoo  them,  pay  tbe  high  prleea 
pswviiUins.  and  in  whteb  taxea  enter  m 

aad  at  tbe  saaaa  time  save  something 

rainy  day. 

Is.  oC  eoona.  ebarselertstte  at  goven- 
tD  ivov  and  s^mumL    DaoaUy.  tba 


I  OH.  MARION  T.  BENNEH         ^ 


ca^  ta  war.    Govanuaent  tends  to 
expanded.    Cvery  bmaan  which 
f.'g.at^nnrm  to  OMet  a  tamporary 
always  tc  remain  aa  a  permanent  part  < 
aovernment. 

Thla  baa  proved  to  be  true  since  the 
of  hostUltlaa  m  thla  Second  World  War 
aa  it  proved  tnm  after  the  end  of 
in  the  Plrst  World  War.  Tou  may 
the  dlscloaure  a  few  months  ago  at  a 
rary  agency  wbteb  waa  organlasd  in 
to  help  flgbt  tbe  Mmt  World  War  waa 
fighting  it  after  June  IftM.  It  waa  tbe 
Statea  Spmoe  Productkm  Corporation 
to  provlda  material  tor  wood  frame  air 
I  believe  It  waa  granted  eomethlng 
aiS.OOO  last  year  to  peiauade  It  finally 
out  o<  buaineae. 

It  simply  ki  not  to  be  expected  that 
emsMntal  bureaus  and  a^ndm  will 
tartly  pat  themaelves  out  ai  bnrtne  <&. 
to  the  contrary,  they  wUl  atmg^  ao  U 
tbey  ean  struggle  not  only  to  malntaia  ' 
selvea  In  power,  but  to  expand  their 
anlarfe  thdr  controla  and  their  expendll 
of  tbe  public  funds. 

Piaii—a  to  tha  eleetlona  laet  Nc 
It  w«»  elear  the  eoimtry  wanted  the 
Government  cut  down:  the  alae  of  the 
emment   cut   down;    the   activitltii    of 
Oovamment  cut  down;   and 
reduced. 

With  the  aaiemhllfif  at  tbe  ■ghtleth  < 

^ It  waa  perfeeUy  obvtoua  if  we 

going  to  get  America  readjusted  to 
program,  and  proaperity.  we  would 
reduce  drastically  tha  squandering  d 
fuatto  by  a  bureaucracy  which  had  t 
ovarawollcn,  arrogant,  and  wasteful, 
bureaucracy  of  today  ta  no  different 
any  of  tbe  burcaocracles  of  the  past. 
inherent  In  all  bureaucracies,  the 
they  stay  in  exlstenoe,  to  beoome  aiore^ 
mere  arrogant,  more  and  aiora 
Tbey  set  up  aU  aorta  oi  alleged  or 
believe  public  services  in  order  to 
popular  demand  for  their  continuance 
tbe  ApproprUtions  Commltteca  of- the 
gress  start  to  apply  tbe  pruning  *—* 
their  expenditures. 

We  knew  when  the  Eightieth  Congri 
sembled  we  must  achieve  a  balanced  bt 
which  we  have  not  had  for  a  good 
yean.  We  knew  we  must  start 
the  na^«""^i  debt.  We  knew  we  mt 
tax  relief  to  the  49.000.000  people  who 
uncomplainingly  txime  the  enormos 
hardens  to  bring  aboixt  victory  In  the 
The  Congroes  Is  the  people'^  sped 
strument  of  control  over  their  Ooveri 
and  their  public  admlnistratora.  The 
of  BepreaenUtlvm  haa  always  been 
nlaed  aa  being  aaualtlve  to  the 
people  bemnm  of  tbe  fact  a 
Reprcsentatlvea  la  elected  or  reelected 
yeara. 

roc  the  past  14  years  there  has 
concerted  drive  to  break  down  the 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govi 
over  tbe  eqwiuilture  of  public  ftinda.] 

Tbera   bas  alao   been   a   concerted 
during  ail  that  tlma  to  dmtioy  put 
fldence  In  tha  Oongrms 

Tha  sabvaralonlata  and  political  saiT- 
oontinually  strive  to  drive  a       "* 
tbe  paople  of  thla  Nation  ■ 
gram     II  that  could  be  aocompUshed 
snbwaioiklsts  could  s\>oceed  in 
trot  of   the  OovomaMnt   from   tive 
Tbv  would  vmi  It  la  burcaua  at 
tiaanhsd  la  tbe  executive  department 
Govanunent. 

Thoee  are  tbe  borne  groonde  of  tbe  l 
tanalies.     Thla  daager  really  axlata. 
Tbe  people  have  declared  tbey 

to  take  back  to  itself  the 
re  too  freely  granted  tbe 

or  to  vanoua  lndapei»deat 

oC  tbe  Govenuaent  la  years  peat. 
Tbe  Blgbtletb  Ooagreae  waa  on 
vMOld  beee  to  moee  in  tbis 


to  teU  a 
luee   Of    tbe 
or  slkoald  aot  pern  tax 


of  candltlooa 

disagreement  over  the 

latlve  and  the  execu- 

Oovemment.  for  tha 

tiViMi  to  reenact  Its  tax 

the  reduction  la  ratm 

|li»47.  to  January  1.  IMS. 

the  aame  Isfta 

was  an  extraordinary 

of  the  ccuntry  la  sucb 

the  Congrem  to  do  thla 

there  to  a  very  strong 

in  this  country  aa  well 

the  world  agalnat  free 

American  way  of  Ufa. 

_et  that  the  subvcr- 

itry  wUl.  If  pomlble.  try 

It   tbroQ^   heavy   taxa- 

Tbey   woold    tiMB 

sent  under  the  Oonstl- 

to  carry  out  its  dntlea 

3le  against  heavy  taxa- 

Tbree  subvenlonlsts 

to  stand  a  chance,  la 

Blon  In  buslneaa,  or 

^er  turning  oar   form   of 

Ing  in  with  some  aort 

the  facts  of  history, 
oppreartve  taxps.  many 
tcppled  to  destruction, 
ch  has  fallen  from  bis 

rvi'.Al   facts  which  I  be- 
^ys  keep  before  us  In  a 
ronts  us  In  the  United 

tendency  of  all  govern- 
out  a  moment  ago.  to 
of  spending  un- 
la  reached 
All  taxee  muat  come 
sweat,  the  privations  and 
people. 
Dnc  which  haa  aiwaya  af- 
and   always   will:    Tbe 
M  weary  of   Intolerable 
thto  happens  buainem 
ion  slows  down.    In- 
discouraged.     Prustra« 
ince  and  hope.    The  gov- 
i  down  to  dmlnii  Uon  be- 
ef ilsinepniiie  who  find 
toe  for  toaapcrary  pot 


ire  and  more,  oar  Amerl- 

been  pi  ugresalng  to  tba 

^vulnerable  stability  waa 

We  abnoat  forgot  vlgl- 

of  liberty     We  became 

chments  upon  our  form 

have  been  moat  tolerant 

of  new  Ideas,  even  when 

itagonlstlc   to  otir  own 

I  and  of  Ufa. 

le  streasm  bave  been 
oar  American  system 
our  American  iray  of 
ihlch    have   occurred    In 

rid. 

I  last  November  registered 

way  their  demand  that 

be  cut  and  the  tax  bar- 

WM    determined    the 

I  muat  respond  to  the  de- 

tbe  effort  is  t>eing  made. 

the  budget.     We  bave 

Dtal  spending.    We  aball 

sulMtantlal  payment  on 
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American  people  a  break  in  tax  ratea.  This 
reduction  of  taxes  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  safeguard  our  economic  prosperity. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  per- 
formed a  magnificent  Job  of  carrying  out  the 
mandate  received  from  the  American  people 
last  November  In  cutting  out  the  wasteful, 
extravagant,  don't-count-the-cost  practices 
of  bureaucratic  spending. 

The  program  which  is  presented  to  the 
Congrem  and  the  people  is  a  straightforward, 
honest,  open  program.  No  trick  economics 
and  no  false  promises  are  to  be  found  in  it. 
It  is  poor  service  to  the  country  or  to  any 
political  party  for  anybody  to  try  to  confuse 
the  iBiue  of  lower  tax  rates  and  defeat  tbe 
bill  by  substitute  proposals.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  excuses;  they  want  tax 
reductions. 

The  ApprofViatlons  Committee  of  the 
House  has  done  its  work  well.  Reductions  of 
gc  -emmental  spending  have  been  made  on  a 
sound  basis,  even  though  against  terrific 
preasures  of  hostile  propaganda,  well  organ- 
ized and  directed  from  high  places,  appar- 
ently, in  the  Government. 

The  task  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  is  to 
restore  the  finances  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  a  sane  and  sound  basis.  Our 
problem  is  to  preserve  the  solvency  of  the 
Government.  We  must  assure  the  safety  of 
tbe  people's  assets  in  bonds,  savings,  and  in- 
surance policies.  These  tasks  the  Congress 
is  succeeding  In  performing,  and  performing 
well.  I  want  to  say  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives merits  the  gratitude  and  the  support  of 
everyone  who  loves  America  and  wants  to  see 
our  way  of  life  perpetuated. 

The  taxlcab  driver,  the  cook,  the  house- 
maid, the  millions  of  school  teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  factory  and  office  workers,  peo- 
pl*!  in  the  lower-salary  brackets  everywhere, 
will  rejoice  In  the  extra  take-home  pay  which 
will  be  theirs  with  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill. 
The  people  cannot  Ije  expected  to  continue 
In  peacetime  tbe  lush  spending  of  a  wartime 
struggle.  The  citizens  must  not  now  be  re- 
quired by  their  Government  to  support  an 
Infiated  wartime  tax  structure.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  excuse  for  refusing  to  provide 
our  people  with  this  relief  from  the  exces- 
sively burdensome  wartime  taxes. 

The  measure  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress gives  the  greatest  relief  to  those  least 
able  to  pay. 

The  pending  bill  would  save  from  paying 
any  taxes  at  all  nearly  a  million  of  our  poor- 
est people — I  refer  to  those  over  65  yesua  of 
age  whose  individual  Incomes  are  under 
•1,000  a  year.  The  advantage  given  them 
under  the  bill  may  well  mean  that  margin 
of  food  adequate  to  maintain  health  and 
happiness. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now — that  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  doctrine  advanced  by  some 
who  claim  it  is  unwise  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  given  tax  reductions  because  they 
already  have  too  much  money  to  spend.  I 
believe  the  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  the  higher  wUl  be  the  standard  of 
living.  The  contention  U.  if  the  people  have 
money  in  their  pockets,  they  will  bid  against 
each  other  for  goods  in  the  market  place 
until  they  drive  prices  skyhlgh.  That  is  not 
true  Insofar  as  production  is  stepped  down. 
As  I  have  said  on  many  other  occasions, 
the  answer  to  our  main  problem  in  the  United 
Statee  of  America  is  prodiiction.  and  more 
production,  and  still  more  production. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  to  In- 
crease Income.  Some  methods  may  increaae 
the  Income  of  only  a  segment  of  the  people, 
such  as  an  increase  in  wages,  or  some  special 
Increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products.  There 
are  two  ways — I  might  say  three  ways  In 
which  the  Income  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
chUd  in  the  United  SUtm  can  be  increaeed. 
The  first  way  is  in  a  reduction  of  prices.  The 
second  way  to  an  increase  in  quality  without 
an  increase  in  prices.  The  third  way  to  by 
tax   reductions   which   leave   the   people   a 


greater  share  of  their  own  earnings  which 
they  themselves  may  spend  for  their  own 
needs  and  desires. 

No  contented,  prosperous  people  ever  re- 
volted against  any  Government.  A  con- 
tented, prosperoxu  people  necessarily  must 
be  a  free  people.  The  Eightieth  Congress  to 
striving  to  adopt  one  method  of  increj^ing 
everybody's  income  by  reducing  tax  rates.  A 
reduction  In  tax  rates  will  also  help  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  prices,  l>ecause  taxes 
are  embraced  in  prices. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  excise  rates — which  bear  directly, 
absolutely,  and  completely  upon  consumers. 
If  the  Government  spends  too  much  money, 
ihen  the  Government  must  either  go  into 
too  much  debt,  or  It  must  collect  too  miich 
money  from  the  taxpayers.  In  either  case, 
it  to  the  people  who  are  hurt.  In  the  end  it 
to  the  people  who  will  be  ruined. 

If  the  Government  does  not  spend  too 
much  money,  then  the  Government  does  not 
have  to  go  into  too  much  debt,  and  it  dom 
not  have  to  raise  too  much  money  by  taxa- 
tion, either  through  excise  taxes,  taxes  hid- 
den in  the  prices  of  goods  and  serviom.  or 
taxes  levied  directly  on  income.  Inheritance, 
and  profits. 

It  to  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  most  of  us 
in  the  Congress  that  we  can.  through  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  and  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  point  the  way  to  more  pro- 
duction. More  production  will,  in  turn, 
bring  down  prices  throtigh  the  age-old  means 
of  competition  in  the  market  place,  which  to 
the  best  way  in  the  world  for  prices  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  level. 

I  may  say  to  you  in  passing  there  to  now  a 
newly  signed  act  for  a  survey  of  Government 
functions  and  operations.  Tou  can  readily 
understand  the  need  for  such  a  survey. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  over  from  a  State  government, 
from  a  county  or  from  a  municipality,  or 
from  some  private  business  or  the  citizens, 
functions  which  are  then  embraced  in  the 
Federal  activities.  It  to  obvious  a  new  bureau 
or  commission  or  department  must  be  cre- 
ated to  perform  the  functions.  Such  func- 
tions do  not  perform  themselves. 

Just  the  minute  you  get  a  new  bureau  or 
a  new  commission  or  a  new  department  put 
to  work  performing  a  new  function,  you  get 
a  new  group  of  admintotrators  bent  on  two 
things:  Spending  the  people's  money  and 
interfering  with  the  people's  business. 
Therefore.  It  to  of  first  Importance  that  we 
survey  the  vast  nimiber  of  functions  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  to  Itself  In 
the  past  14  or  15  years.  We  must  begin  to 
return  to  the  States,  the  counties  and  the 
cities,  and  to  private  business,  those  func- 
tions which  can  best  Xx  performed  at  those 
levels.  When  we  are  able  to  do  that,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  can  arith  acciiracy  reduce  appro- 
priations and  cut  the  Government  down  to 
peacetime  size. 

Thto  to  going  to  be  a  palnftil  process. 
There  wUl  be  loud,  long,  and  numerous  cries 
of  anguish  from  the  bureaucrats  who  get  cut 
out  of  their  good  salaries  and  soft  Jobs. 
Nevertheless  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed on  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  financial  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  safety  of  the  economic 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

So  then  we  are  carrying  forward  the  catue 
of  the  people  on  three  fronts.  Let  me  re- 
capitulate: 

First.  The  Eightieth  Congress  to  driving  for 
tax  reduction,  governmental  spending  reduc- 
tions, and  a  sulistantlal  payment  on  the  debt. 
Second.  The  Eightieth  Congress  to  driving 
for  Increased  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  increased  qualitim  thereof  wltlumt 
incream  in  prices. 

Third.  The  Eightieth  Congress  to  driving 
for  a  survey  of  tbe  Federal  Government's  ac- 


tlvlUee  and  functions  for  tbe  exprem  purpoae 

of  returning  to  the  Statw,  eountim.  munici- 
palities, private  businem.  and  the  individual 
citizens  those  fvmctions  which  they  can  best 
perfcH-m  for  themselves  but  which  have  been 
assumed  or  usurped  by  the  Federal  Govwn- 
ment  art  some  time  In  the  past  14  or  15  years. 

With  the  tremendous  problenu  confront- 
ing our  country  In  the  necessity  for  o\ir  aid 
and  leadership  in  world  affairs,  it  to  an  im- 
perative necessity  to  put  our  American  Gov- 
ernment, economy,  and  society  on  the  moat 
stable  possible  base.  These  three  linm  of  en- 
deavor are  calculated  to  do  Just  that. 

Yesterday  afternoon  by  the  emphatic  vote 
of  303  to  112  the  House  refiected  the  deslrm 
of  the  American  people  and  reenacted  ttie  tax 
reduction  bill.  The  Senate  to  loon  to  act.  It 
to  to  tie  hoped  the  voto  in  the  Senate  will  be 
eqtially  decisive. 

I  hope  you  will  let  your  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  know  how 
you  feel  about  this  necessity  for  putting  our 
domestic  affairs  on  a  sound  basto.  Let  them 
imderstand  we  are  getting  ready  for  a  new 
level  of  prosperity  in  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try, behind  an  adequate,  modem  defense,  in 
a  world  being  persuaded  back  to  peace  and 
sanity  by  thm  example  and  leadership  of 
America. 

God  grant  it  to  be  ao. 

I  thank  yoiL 


FasdsBi  ii  Actiob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 
Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution, House  Resolution  277,  intro- 
duced by  me  on  yesterday,  providing  for 
the  printing  of  100,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  entitled  "Fascism  In  Action." 
was  Inadvertently  labeled  a  House  reso- 
lution when  it  should  have  been  a  House 
concurrent  resolution,  the  reason  being 
that  the  House  cannot  provide  for  an 
expenditure  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  necessary  to  print  the  100,000  ad- 
ditional copies  without  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  today  I  have  In- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
69.  providing  for  the  printing  of  the  100,- 
000  additional  copies. 

This  resolution  is  referred  to  the  C(un- 
rr.ittee  on  House  Administration.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  committee  will  very 
promptly  act  upon  the  resolution  favor- 
ably. In  view  of  the  fact  that  If  the  extra 
copies  are  authorized  and  are  printed  at 
the  time  of  the  original  printing,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  will 
doubtless  soon  go  to  press  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing  the  copies  necessary  for 
distribution  required  imder  the  law  re- 
lating to  all  House  documents,  also  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  a  suppl;  for  sale 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments through  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  If  the  100,000  additional  cop- 
ies are  printed  at  the  same  time,  instead 
of  later,  it  will  save  a  substantial  amoimt. 

I  desire  to  urge  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  give  this  resolu- 
tion early  consideration  for  that  reason. 
In  addition,  Members  of  Congress  will  be 


■teU; 
for  I 

n 


acvtlTa  or  to  wlous 
ai  tbm  Qoftruxamxx  in  yvan  pMV. 
Tb*  ■sbttetto  OansTOM  «m  on 
voold  hmf  to  toova  la  this 


»ub«tanUal  paymont  on 
to  oampl«U  xmm 

~to  to  giv«  ttit  ttjOOOjBOO 


The  first  way  la  In  a  reduction  of  prices,  xne 
second  way  la  an  Increase  In  quality  without 
an  increase  In  prices.  The  third  way  Is  by 
tax   reductions   which   leave   tlia  people   • 


ices   aua   uicxcascu  t|uau> 

Increase  In  prices. 

Third.  The  Eightieth  Cknxgress  is  drlTlng 
for  a  survey  of  tbe  Federal  Oovernmeut's  ac- 


House  Administration  to  give  this  resolu- 
tion early  consideration  for  that  reason. 
In  addition.  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
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for  eoplet  of  ttilB  booklet.    UntoM 

mtt  Buule  available  for  them.  It 

be  necessary  for  a  Member  or  his 

is  to  purchase  the  booklet  Irom 

3ov«rnment  PrlatlBf  OOoe. 

booklet.  Communlam  In  Action, 

made  available  for  trm  dlstrl- 

buti^    The  booklet.  FaM^lsm  in  Activi. 

alM  bt  Bade  available  for  fne 


eoniituent 


T  le 


There  wen  M  •obIm  of  Hat  manu- 
In 
of  the  Committee  oa 
Hoiiae  AdminlstratlHi  WM  furelehed  a 
OOP  f  and  one  for  tof  wt.  Tfmt  are  the 
ont'  oopin  m  txlattnce.  Ify  eopF  t» 
B0«  wltli  (he  Legislative  Reference  mn- 
tot  of  Um  Ubnxj  of  Conirem  betof 
elM  iked  earefully  before  delivery  to  the 
Ooi  imnent  Prlntinf  OOce  tor  printing. 
U  vUi  probably  bt  dtttvertd  for  prlnt- 
IM  MiMiov  or  Tutidof  of  ntxt  week. 

IhMNtbt  booklet  It  pot  Into  type  the 
Mne  Frinter  will  fix  the  price  that  wtQ 
be   iharied  for  individual 


After  the  Plrst  World  War 
Takla  was  the  very  first  of  the  111 
countries  oppressed  by  the  Austro-j 
gary  monarchy  to  establish  a  free^'* 
eratlc      govenunent.       Ciechc  " 
adopted   a  oonetituUoc   based 
American  pattern  and  even  strec 
Ing  our  own  great  doctunent  of 
mental  law  whererer  possible. 

COatequently.  I  am  pleased  to 
under  leave,  this  official  statemc 
the  benefit  of  those  In  this  count 
make  reckiees  and  unfounded 
against  Ciechostovakia  and  Ubel 
Bfiw>»  of  that  ttberty>k>vlng  count 

tPrague  news  Utter,  wrltun  by  the 
•taif  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  Catct 
Weekly.   Prague  XI.  Narod&l  Trlda 
ia.lMTl 

MATMHAb  fiewi  oinrr  uxan* 
uasfc  00  emewoauiVAKii 

After  tu  laet  meetuifl.  the 
el  oeiihs  aad  llovaks 


(tieclieilovakia  AccipU  Invitation  tt 
Paris  Ceaf  areace 


M 


■ZTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLfH  J.  SAfiATH 


Qf  TRB  HOUSI  OP 

Thnraday,  Jnt9  X$,  tHT 

Mr  8ABATR.  Mr.  Iptaktr.  I  am  very 
hafpy  Indeed  to  learn  that  Ciechoelo- 
val  la  has  aotiplid  tht  lavltatloa  of  tht 
Pr^noh  and  BvllMi  OovorMMalt  It  ti- 
the Paris  Conference  for  furtlMr 
ration  of  Amtriean  proposal  ftr 
aid  In  tho  rttoeery  of  luropt. 
^?e  often  pointed  out  that,  more  than 
other  country  In  Europe.  Caechs  are 
to  Americans  In  teaptraiMDt  and 
and  political  attitudes.  The 
It  that  Cieehoelovakla  will 
In  the  Paris  discussions 
inerltably  to  alBd  two  sage  ad- 
lUons    of     TIMMO    Jefferson     to 


17M  Jefferson  wrote  to  Dumas  the 
Bder:  "Peace  and  friendship  with  all 
minklnd  is  our  wisest  policy."  More 
Itain  10  years  later,  not  long  before  he 
feilMelf  became  President.  Jeffenoo 
wrko  to  another  friend  an  even  stroogor 
■Hfciimf;  "Oommorot  with  all 

»  wttb  BOBt.  iboald  be  our : 
iMideclared. 


Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
to  actkm  taken  txy  the  National 
t  of  Czechs  and  Stovaks  as  factually 
ed  In  the  ofBdal  news  agency  of 
Caechoslovakian  Republic.  *l>rague 
Letter."  dated  June  35.  1M7.  It 
from  this  report  that  all  fac- 
tifins  and  parties  of  the  Csechoslovaklan 
RipubUc  have  Joined  In  denying  vigor- 
ously that  CK<d»oak}vakla  has  departed 
fr*m  Its  domeetle  form  of  government 
or  has  saccimibed  In  any  way  to  Com- 
m  mist  domination. 


An  pwMsa  ef  the  Natteaal  Pioat  of 
and  tlovake  have  diseuMMd  vartoos 
whleh  have  reeeaUy  developei. 
Slovakia.  Ui  all  their  aapei 
meoOly  and  opea  dlseuMioa  the  ft 
aaanlaMUS  reeotuUoa  wee  paeaed; 
I.  AU  partita  are  ftrmly  reeolved 

le  aelley  of  reaiutie    : 

eeepwatioo  of  all 
National  rront.  and  to  ful&U 

rt  nil   the  political  and  eeonoi 

«•  whleh  they  have  previously  >|^^••d 
Oovemmeot  prograaa.  one  of  th«m  "^ 
prepare  ae  early  as  poaalMe  aa    . 
•tt  the  partlea  on  a  ooastltutlonal 
ef  oaeeh-«ovak  relaUona  in  the  si 
elate  unity,  founded  ea  the  br  uhsr 
danty  and  equality  o<  the  Caech  »iid 
patiftns 

a.  ttlaolated  by  this  oreaUve 
parties  agree  that  It  la  aeeesaary  to 
by  aU  legal  mesne  all  reactionary, 
aad  subvenive  eleaasnu  wbioh  have 
aa  a  heritage  ol  the  eeparatiet  muvei ._ 
wkleli  are  trying  to  undermin*  ihe 
o(  gk)vakla  and  of  the  ref^ 
arest  and  irreeponsihle 
puida  at  borne  aad  abroad.  It  la  ~ 
neeeaaary  to  support  eeoaomioaUy, , 
eulturally,  and  eoelaUy  all  uniting 
aad  foroea  ao  that  the  people's  d4 
regime  la  Ceeehnelovakla  may  be 
ewe  lev  the  benefit  of  the  Slovak 
people,  aad  In  the  Uitereet  of  the 
tlonal  poeltloa  ct  the  republic. 

t.  All  parttee  emphatloaUy  rejeot 
oue  campaign  o<  eertaln  foreign 
which  have  been  trying  to  create  the 
alon  that  forelble  ehanges  of  the 
regime  In  caechoelovahla  have 
pared.  COeehoalovak  deaocrasf  la 
and  win  (o  on  aolvtng  all  problema 
eultlee  la  her  own  Qwchoalovak  way 
the  cooperation  of  the  National 
wUl  never  allow  ceechoelovakla 
the  areaa  of  latemauonal  IntrV 
nptmg  Intervention  of  forelirn 
eirelee.  The  parttee  of  the  Nat 
ask  the  public  not  to  allow  itself 
turbed  by  false  foreign  Informatl 
ventlons  whose  aim  It  Is  to  cause  di 

4.  The  parties  of  the  NaUonal 
elected  a  eommlaalofi  In  which  all 
are  lepieeeMteil.  which  wUl  invest 
probtease  dtseaaaed  in  today's 
wlU  make  propneals  to  the  Oovcmi 
osmlng  a  thoroogh  national  purge 
strengthen   natloDal    unity,    and 
happy  deveiopment  of  the  brotherl; 
between  QHCha  aad  Slovaks. 
wo  SLAV  rsDOATioir  roa 
I  am  also  Including  several 
paragraphs    from   the   same 


because  they  are  very 
kt^ments  and  distortions 

the  supematlonaUsts 
id  call  particular  atten- 

ster  Oottwald's  state- 
ivakla  Is  not  Inter- 
>red  Slav  PederaUon: 
fcTioN.  aavs  QOiTwaia 

rlew  with  the  Prague  eor- 
Greek  paper  Rlaoepastla. 
ttwald  answered  the  quee- 
think  about  the  rumors 
If  as  follows : 
,  doee  not  need  any  federa- 
tone  are  satisfied  with  the 
Uaneee  against  a  poesible 
The  rumors  about  a  Slav 
fact  would  amount  to  a 
sovereignty  of  the  Slav 
by  thoee  who.  while 
le  thief;  are  themselvee 
independence  and  state 
ir  nations." 

sMoaMOua 

caused  by  the  Nasi 
trrtble.    The  same  de- 
United  8tatee.  In  pro- 
m  wealth  and  popula- 
re  caused  tht  perpetual 
ive  that  the  end  of  tbt 
as  shown  by  this  para- 
toe, see. see  reswaa  caowwe 
of  war  damagse  Inflicted 
surpasses  by  far  the  eatl« 
losiovak  Oovernment  dur- 
ording  to  latest  sUtUUcal 
loeeee  amount  to  approal* 
cruema.    This  sum.  how« 
lude  loeeee  of  aBt.MOXMO.000 
u)  indivtdxiala  and  67/)00,- 
lit  of  the  dsetraetloo  of 
le    u>tal    oC    losses   tSus 
prewar   crowns, 
d  ig.e00.000.000  crowns 
the  oecupatioa  by  aeariy 
Ad   other  Saaacial   loaaes 
t.OOtjIOt  SfowBs.    The  re- 
{the   Csechoelovak    finaaess 
ICWrmans  resulted  In  daas- 
|,0(  <  crowns,  the  reorganlaa< 
It  ton  of  tnduetrtee  caused 
1,000.  nnd  damagee  Inflicted 
I  are  eetlmated  at  44J00.000,* 

aKovsar  aarta 

I  the   terrible  destruction 

Nazi  dcspollers.  Csecho- 

idaunted  courage.  Is  re- 

as  shown  by  the  fol- 

tures  on  the  2-year  eco- 

Iplan  and  by  the  Increase 

ice  and  shoe  production : 

rAB   PLAN   nt   MAT 

|eu  set  out  (or  May  were 

percent.     A  review  of  the 

rst  5  months  of  the  a-year 

j>ward  trend  in  the  Umber. 

^Ical  industrlee.  whereas  the 

caused  eome  dlaappolnt- 

ig    the    plan   only    by    90.1 

gtirea  of  the  fulfillment  of 

lotorcare   and    motorcycles 

Ing  machines  77.1  perecBt, 

Iperccnt.  electric  bvilbs  fM 

silk  9t  pereent.  artlfielal 

It.  brick  prodQctlan  04  .S  per- 

vement ) ,  and  textile  goods 

percent  above  plan.    Tfce 

ither  Industry  show   that 

agh  shoee  to  go  around.    In 

batter.  8,000  tons  of  msr- 

hectollters  at  beer  were 
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Th4  i-year  pUm — the  lint  5  montha 


Total  ladastrlal  prodoettai 

MUsalMtaitrv 

B«s«awttni  panu 

Koundrir$ 

Iron  and  twtal  taduOrlss ■■■.... 

Cbssiksl  Inditttry 

aiMS  feNlostry 

r«>teaiie  and  ■tooeworktas  la 

doatrr      

I'tpiT  mllb       

Tiinl>cr  uiUu&iry 

Trxtil*  u>d  ckMhinff  Indortry-' 
Rubber  and  leathrnKorklBC  in 

dustry 


Total 


104.9 

104.9 

97.4 

112.0 

106.5 

7S.6 

9S.4 

ta; 
ioa.> 
9a& 

IOB.> 

1M.0 


Apra 


101.7 
101.  S 

les-s 

97.7 
91.1 

S7. 1 

•5.4 

116.5 
102.3 
101.7 

1S4.S 


May 


9S.8 

100  5 

104.4 

1016 

901 

93.5 

905 

S7. 1 
115.K 

iia& 

97.0 
106.6 


Moaa  aasAB 

The  Oeeehoslovak  MlnUUr  of  Food.  Mr. 
Vielav  Majsr.  reported  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Oovernment  that  UNRRA  had  fulfilled 
Its  program  to  Caschoelovakla  by  M  percent. 
The  Oovernment  also  approved  the  Food  Mln* 
Ister's  proposals  to  raise  the  wblte>bread  ra- 
Uon  from  a  kilograms  to  4  kilograms  as  from 
August  1.  INT. 

VMMS  MISS  or  roorwaaa  a  tsab  nt  i94i 

Aa  announced  by  the  Oaechoolovak  lemher 
Industry,  more  than  10,000,000  pain  of  shoes 
will  be  produced  In  1S4S  for  home  consump- 
tlon  alone.  Apart  from  that,  the  Industry 
win  turn  out  enough  export  footwear  to  pay 
for  the  Import  of  neoeeeary  raw  materials. 

In  1M7.  when  caeohoslovakla's  population 
was  14,600.000  people,  only  S4.000.000  pairs 
of  footwear  were  produced  for  home  con- 
sumpUon.  whilst  the  86000.000  pairs  to  be 
produced  In  1»48  will  be  supplied  to  the  pres. 
ent  number  of  ia.000,000  inhsbltanU. 

TWO  KONoaso  mooBANo  PAna  or  saon  to 

VXSKNA 

As  reported  In  Praoe.  trade  vmlon  dally. 
Caechoslovakls  will  send  300.000  pairs  of 
ladles'  footwear  to  AustrU  In  the  near  future. 


Tt  Rttala  Trtlse^  Men  b  FBI 


■ZTINSJON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

m  THl  ROUBI  or  REPR181NTATIVI8 
Thur$day,  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  United  States  newspapers  have 
taken  cognizance  of  the  situation  which 
prctails  in  our  Department  of  Justice 
where  wc  are  losing  valuable  agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
private  Industry,  and  these  newspapers 
are  lending  their  support  tc  legislation 
which  we  believe  will  correct  this  by  im- 
proving retirement  security  for  Q-men. 

An  act.  which  it  was  my  prIvllcRe  to 
assist  In  sponsoring,  is  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  and  the  unanimous  vote  by 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
the  measure  is  an  indication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  FBI  the  strong  and 
powerful  law-enforcing  body  as  it  Is 
known  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  standards  for  employment 
In  this  division  are  of  the  highest  nature. 
yet  special  additional  training  Is  required 
to  qualify  these  agents  for  this  special- 
ized and  technical  work.  We  caimot  af- 
ford to  train  them  and  then  lose  them  to 
private  industry  because  we  do  not  af- 
ford them  adequate  retirement  security. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  has 
capably  presented  the  sltuatkm  edltori- 
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aUy  In  its  Issue  of  July  7,  and  I  feel  the 

comments  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  Rzcoao. 
The  editorial  follows: 


TO   BETAUf    TKAntBt 

It  Is  hard  to  credit  reporU  that  Prealdent 
Tnmian  may  veto  the  bUl  to  liberalise  re- 
tirement benefits  tor  special  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatlgatton.  Tills  bill 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  unanimously 
aftw  Its  merits  had  been  fu>iy  explored  by 
appropriate  committees.  Attorney  General 
Qark  and  FBI  Director  Hoover  consider  the 
measure  urgently  necessary  to  stem  the  ex- 
odus of  experienced  investigators  into  more 
lucrative  fields  of  endeavor. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  FBI 
since  the  war  has  been  the  continuing  loss 
of  veteran  agents  to  private  employers,  A 
number  of  theee  agents,  upon  being  inter- 
viewed prior  to  leaving  have  Indicated  they 
would  have  remained  with  the  Bureau  had 
they  been  assured  of  betur  security  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  In  later  yeara  The 
life  of  a  special  agent  Is  a  hard  one  and  the 

fioe  often  Is  too  much  for  the  older  osen. 
be  result  has  been  that  somi  of  the  OMet 
valuable  men.  sUll  in  their  prloie  as  Investi- 
gators, have  resigned  to  aecept  Jobs  whleh 
wUl  enable  them  to  savs  for  the  future.  The 
FBI  BO  far  has  had  no  difficulty  In  securing 
replacemenU.  but  the  new  men  must  be 
Uainsd  at  treat  length  and  they  lack  the 
fund  of  Information  which  the  dspartlng  smb 
carry  with  them. 

Enactment  of  the  FBI  retirement  bUl  would 
have  a  marked  sublllalng  effect,  ofllctals  be- 
lieve. By  making  special  agenU  eligible  for 
retirement  at  80  an  inducement  is  offered  vet- 
eran Investigators  to  remain  in  the  service 
until  retirement  benefiu  are  realised.  All  of 
this  wns  explained  to  Congress,  with  persua- 
sive effect.  Tet  there  have  been  published 
rumors  of  an  impending  veto,  prssumsbty  on 
the  ground  that  no  provision  Is  contained 
in  the  msasxire  for  similar  benefits  for  other 
Federal  inveiitlgators.  Including  the  Becret 
Service.  While  there  Is  some  merit  to  the 
contention  that  certain  other  Oovernment 
agenu  should  be  tlmllarly  favored,  It  la  too 
lau  now  to  amsnd  the  bUI.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  FBI  bill.  Be 
might  well,  at  tho  same  time,  suggest  that 
consideration  be  given  to  new  legislation  cov- 
ering any  other  Federal  agency  faced  by  a 
situation  like  that  hampermg  the  operations 
of  the  FBI. 


New  Cotl  CoDtrad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or  pcififE'n.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRMINTATIVM 

Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal  is 
our  basic  Industry  and  is  essential  to  all 
production.  Everything  produced  In 
this  coimtry  depends  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  coal.  The  new  contract  that  was 
completed  and  signed  this  week  is  a  god- 
send to  the  miners,  the  coal  operators, 
and  the  entire  country.  Unknown  to 
most  people  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
coal  mining  was  rapidly  becoming  a  sick 
industry.  The  number  of  miners  has 
decreased  from  600,000  to  400,000  In  the 
past  10  years.  The  average  miner  is 
above  50  years  of  age.  This  came  about 
because  the  younger  men  were  taken  out 
of  the  industry  during  the  war  years  and 
they  are  not  returning  because  the  In- 


dustry is  too  hazardous  and  working  con- 
ditions are  far  below  par  with  other  In- 
dustries. Thus,  with  the  new  contract, 
the  coal  operators  will  be  able  to  entice 
the  younger  men  to  return  to  the  mines. 
Unless  this  does  happen,  we  will  be  facing 
the  same  situation  in  a  few  years  that 
England  experienced  last  winter.  The 
miner  of  today  Is  not  Just  a  plck-and- 
shovel  man.  but  he  must  be  a  skilled 
specialist  able  to  operate  expensive  me- 
chanical coal-mining  machinery.  Thus, 
mechanisation  of  the  mines  has  labeled 
the  future  miner  as  a  skilled  employee 
who  will  require  training,  which  will  re- 
sult in  higher  wages  and  better  working 
conditions.  For  •  comi^ete  description 
of  why  the  great  Republican  industrial- 
ists were  eager  to  sign  the  recent  coal 
pact.  X  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RtcoRS  an  article  by  Mr.  George  B. 
Sokolsky  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald  on  July  9,  1947.  The  arUcle 
follows: 

(By  aeorge  I.  BokoUky) 
Some  months  ago.  X  was  discussing  the 
mming  situation  with  friends  who  are  Ui 
the  steel  Industry.  I  had  assumed  that  they 
would  be  cursing  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
nUnsrs  up  and  down  the  road.  Surprisingly 
one  of  the  strongsst  msn  in  steel  put  the 
position  la  these  words: 

"We  cannot  get  down  to  where  the  Brit- 
ish ars  Their  miners  are  underpaid  aad 
work  under  the  moet  unfavorable  condttlona. 
I  do  not  understand  why  any  man  would 
want  to  work  In  a  British  mine 

"The  result  Is  that  coal  Is  not  being  mined 
there  and  their  Industry— the  whole  of  Brit- 
ish industry— Is  In  a  terrible  condition. 
They  have  adopted  soolalUm  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  get  production  except 
by  force  and  they  get  none  that  way." 
Then  be  weitt  on  to  say: 
"The  steel  indusuy  must  have  coal.  We 
have  to  make  coal  mining  attractive  If  we 
are  to  have  coal.  We  have  to  make  It  at- 
tractive to  young  Bken  eo  that  they  will  go 
into  thU  industry.  They  won't  go  into  coal 
mining  today  and  I  don't  blame  them." 

I  recalled  this  converssUon  to  this  steel 
man.  at  tte  so-caUed  Utile  steel  group, 
when  the  recent  setUemsnt  (or  a  nsw  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  John  L.  Lewis  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  He  was  pleased 
that  the  new  contract  called  tor  an  Increase 
of  double  the  average  for  other  labor. 

The  steel  group,  he  told  me.  had  deter- 
mined in  advance  that  there  would  be  no 
quarrel  with  Lewis  over  wagee. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  anothar 
general  Increass  in  wagee  is  In  sight.  The 
miners  ars  a  special  case.  They  were  among 
the  most  poorly  paid  workera  and  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  were  always  most 
unsatisfactory. 

The  theory  upon  whleh  this  extremely  in- 
telligent management  reasoned  Is  that  coal 
mining  must  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
any  other  Industry.  It  must  not  be  par* 
mltted  to  remain  so  unattractive  by  lagging 
behind  the  general  standards  at  heavy  in- 
dustry. 

The  miners  should  be  in  a  preferred  class 
because  otherwise  young  men.  particularly  in 
periods  of  labor  shortage,  will  go  Into  other 
Industries.  Last  winter,  when  I  visited  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  yoimg  veterans 
preferred  joblessness  to  mining,  particularly 
aa  those  to  whom  I  spoke  came  of  famUles 
In  which  mining  had  been  a  tradition. 

It  Is  not  too  often  that  management  dis- 
plays this  type  of  Intelligence  and  It  Is  com*' 
forting  that  even  in  the  polod  of  wUd  propa- 
gandistlc  statements  on  all  sides  ov«  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  this  new  contract,  con- 
taining such  attractive  terms  for  the  miners. 
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Republic  have  Joined  In  denying  Tlfor- 
ovsly  that  Cae^uskrrakla  has  departed 
fnim  Its  doin«Bde  fonn  of  govenixaent 
oi  has  stKcumbed  In  any  way  to  Com- 
m  mist  domination. 


A^^\ 


■bould    Mv«  b«*n  n«gotl*t«d  In  so  ibort  a 


No 


eoUDtiTi 


happy  a&maptamkt  orjD«  orotnerir  i 
bcu 


MO  SLAV 


.TlOlf 


I  am  also  Including  several 
paragraphs    tram    the    same 
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coBtpnoj  And  no  one  man  was  re- 
fov  tbis:   tt  waa  the  general  con- 
,  tha  Indiistry. 

It  meana  la  that  American  prodxK- 
whlch  baa  been   faltartng  becauae  of 
baa  been  given  a  strong  tonic.     If 
can  be  I  year  without  any  major 
Oj  its  crucial  Induatrles.   It  will   be 
i  nough  to  meet  any  situation  that  It 
called  upon  to  face. 
strike  means  leaaened  steel  produc< 
wt^ch  means  lessened  automobile  pro- 
Tbla  applies  to  practically  all  baalo 


Utttanee.  up  here  In  the  Berkshire*. 
b«*n  waiting  for  about  6  years  for 
T\\nl  electrtflcailon. 

now  told  that  we  dMB  fean  to  wait 

liecauae  the  electric-light  people  lack 

They  lack  wire  beca\ise  of  coal  and 

a  year  ago.    The  effecta  of  strikes 

immediate:  thetr  worst  effects  appear 

:h  later  In  the  lag  in  production. 

af^er  all  the  excitement  over  the  Taft- 

blU.  management  and   labor  cuuld 

ell  over  coal,  there  la  no  reason  why 

In  this  field  cannot  be  settled 

p«acfcful  negotlatlona. 

paatter  of  fact,  one  of  the  Immediate 

the  Taft-Hartley  bill  will  surely  be 

NLRB  will   be   bypfissed   and  that 

111  be  a  restoration  of  collective  bar- 

which  practically  disappeared  under 

of  the  Wagner  Act.     Perhapa 

day  dawns  than   w*  have  known 

year*. 


prot  lems 


t^e 


opi  rations 


many 


^Bcricaa  Veterans'  Committee 


ElXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ikON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  wrw  Toax 

IN  n  n  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nW 

Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
In  the  RscoRO  an  article  from  the  Mil- 
waukef  Journal  on  the  second  annual 
conveniion  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Commj  Ltee— AVC — at  Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
from  .  une  19-22.  The  AVC  has  l)een 
the  su  )ject  of  much  discussion  among 
▼eterais  and  people  generally,  and  this 
object! /e  report  of  its  second  annual 
eonvcB  ion  is.  therefore,  of  Rreat  Inter- 
est. Ihe  organization  has  had  quite  a 
flght  en  its  hands  with  elements  who 
•7ould  use  It  for  party -hne  purposes. 
The  ab  lllty.  patriotism,  and  diligence  of 
these  vpterans  of  World  War  II.  who  are 
this  flght.  entitle  them  to  a  full 
tpportftnlty  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  o:*ganisatlon  of  their 
choice, 

AVC  Co^io  Spill  Out  Aascirr.  VnoLS  Cmmm 
(By  Frank  Sinclair) 
lUkee  never  before  had  a  convention 
of  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
probably  never  vrill  again — mill— 
rvtunu  some  day. 
AVC  is  a  different  kind  of  an  or- 
on.     It   Is  vlrUe  young  manhood — 
for  glrla  belong,  also — that 
war  and  the  disruption  to  life  at 
tbay  dont  want  tt  to  happen 


ibe 


wc  manhood. 


But 


and 


mcis 


A.^44( 


Kb*  AVC  aoaant  draaaa  the  hope  of 

,iaace.    It  ibmIb.  aanBuw.  arfoas 

th^n  mores  to  do  aomething  about  It.  not 

Teeolutlon"  but  by  adopting  de^y 


thought-out  platforms  and  seeking 
carry  them  Into  actuality. 

More  than  1.500  yuuths  have  been  s| 
Ing  4  days — and  nights,  often  moat 
night— hammering  out  their  Ideas  "f  w| 
must  be  done  during  this  coming    year^ 
bring  America  closer   to   a   more   satlsfj"" 
life  and  how  to  make  the  world  find  peac 
nnuvnoAL  siziv  as  kit 

Audacious?     Tea.     But  these  young 
pie  have  vision,  courage,  energy  and  Int 
fire.     They  feel  that  the  world  can  be 
proved  only  If  the  Individual's  lot 
better— and     that    needs     liberal     th; 
progreealve  action  within  the  scope  of 
lean  democracy,  and  not  the  pvaent 
ogy  of  Moscow. 

Stallnltes  dvreU  within  the  AVC. 
fellow  travelers.    They  are  In  the  mine 
but  they  are  cleverly  active. 

Determined  to  remain  free  from 
Intolerances  nurtured  by  traditional  di 
spect  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  the  Npgro. 
Jew,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Prote?' 
with  locked  arms  In  AVC— actu.u.y 
openly — as  one  flesh 

There  Is  an  Intentness  to  the  orgs 
tlon  to  carry  Its  slogan  "clttrens  first. 
erans  second,"  Into  practical  appUcatlc 

An     observer's     thoughts     generated 
watching  the  AVC  for  4  days  In  Mllwat 
last  week  and  at  Dee  Moines.  Iowa,  lust 
bring  out  these   reactions: 

The   group   has   a  vitality  of   spirit 
makes   It   unafraid   to  tackle  any   pi 
digging  far  mto  It  and  detesting  supel 
ality. 

MO  CH.»I»C«  TO  "aAHJIOAD" 

The  bulk  ctf  the  delegatca  are  brl 
debate,  smart  In  perception. 

There  Is  exceptional,  sharp  knowIed| 
parliamentary    procedure    that    belles 
attempt  at  railroading. 

The  convention  has  shown  no 
hours     A  Job  that  had  to  be  done 
be  finished  If  It  took  all  night.     And  tt  < 
until  8  the  next  morning — In  drawli 
the  domestic-affairs  platform. 

What  noise  there  has  been  at  the  com 
tlon  has  been  In  the  tenseness  of  debate, 
on  the  street  In  hilarity.  There  has  beet 
horseplay.  Even  when,  on  Friday  night, 
Milwaukee  convention  committee  put 
gay  nineties  party  at  the  auditorium 
beer  and  a  real  German  lunch  with  all 
comedians  and  music,  delegatea  list 
to  the  entertainment  briefly  then  gat 
Into  knots  to  talk  about  Greece,  or 

nations,  the  veto  of  the  labor 
to  the  bonus.    They  gathered  J 
aame  way  on  street  comers  downtown. 

Typical  was  the  fellow  from  Duluth. 
whose  Whlteflsh  Bay  brother  haa  not 
peek  at  him  although  they  haven't  seen 
other  In  over  a  year.  That  AVCer  waa^ 
busy  at  the  convention  to  hop  a 
make  a  visit  or  grab  a  phone  to  aay 
It  waa  nothing  to  hear  of  delegates 
that  an  hour's  sleep  a  night  was  si 
after  which  they  were  at  It  hammer 
tongs  once  more. 

THXT    LIXZ   A   GOOD   FICHT 

When  not  putting  cm  fights  on  coc 
floora.  iHHgatTf  were  putting  on  dog 
over   piMpautlve   candidates   for   high 
officers.     And  a  lot  of  them  became 
when   caucuses   Interfered   with   com 
sessions.     Others    were    aroused    when 
caucvis  session  of  the  AVCs  present  ac 
tratlon  waa  held  In  secret  and  ct 
"bosalam"  were  heard. 

Drinking?    A   bit   of   It.    Up   to   Sui 
however,  not  a  alngle  person  was  noted 
the  influence  of  llqtx>r. 

Wide  variety  of  station  In  life  haa 
shown.    There  are  youths  so  short  of 
they    hitchhiked    acroaa    the    coimtry 
looked  for  rooms  at  76  cenu  a  night 
they  got  here.    There  are  lads  of 

with  a  suite  of  three  rooma.  one 
•aay  entry  for  goU  at  IfUwaukee'a 


ither  Industry  show  that 
shoes  to  go  around.    In 
butter.  8.000  toos  of  mar- 
hectoliters  of  beer  were 


Iwho  came  with  a  valet 
0  to  help  him  around, 
lists  are  here  declaring 
ty  see  a  better  way  of 
I  discussing  Issues  with 
Tork's  melting  pot.  or 
or  the  Middle  West's 


Uates— Why  Not? 
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MANSFIELD 

JNTANA 

REPRESENTATIVES 
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of  Montana.    Mr. 

i^e  to  extend  my  re- 

iD.  I  Include  the  fol- 

)m   the  Great  Palls 

L947: 

ITATXS — WHY  KOTT 

Statehood  bill  waa  In- 

e!>s  more  than  25  years 

n  <w  up  again  In  this 

the  House. 

1  for  further  delay. 

[In  the  war.   The  United 

ve  In  the  development 

Otherwise  we  would 

the  Philippines.    Now 

on  the  leadership  of 

ts  around  the  world. 

lELo    Is    correct — state- 

ne  way  to  drive  a  last 

that  America  is  trying 

tory.    Hawaii  would  be 

It  It.  Alaska  would  fit- 
lalf  hundred  count.  It 
profitable  policy  if  we 
I  State  and  have  60 
;.;..;  fiag.  There  would 
ig  advantages  to  both 
ed  States. 

seen  proven  In  the  last 

ca  Highway  Is  a  valu- 

.    There  will  soon  be 

ind  truck  transport 

i..u.inks.    Nearby  bual- 

creaslng  between  Mon- 

of  Alberta.    There  are 

acroaa  Montana   and 

Ud  from  Edmonton  to 

Montana  would  like 
.  welcoming  Alaska 


to  the  Marshall  Plaa 


OP  REMARKS 

lor 

:.  O'MAHONEY 

rOMINO 

THE  UNITED  STATBB 

fuly  10.  1947 

Mr.  President.  In 
t  of  Tuesday.  July  8, 
second  of  two  most 
by  the  able  Barnet 
upon  European  reac- 
11  plan. 

sustain  the  opinion 
ver  that  In  the  con- 
American    program 
ns  .suffered  a  serious 
Lthe  future  of  world 


ford  to  train  them  and  then  lose  them  to 
private  industry  l)ecause  we  do  not  af- 
ford them  adequate  retirement  sectirity. 
The  Washington  Evening  Star  has 
capably  presented  the  situation  editori- 

XCm— App. 217 


past  10  years.  The  average  miner  is 
above  50  years  of  age.  This  came  about 
because  the  younger  men  were  taken  out 
of  the  industry  during  the  war  years  and 
they  are  not  returning  because  the  in- 


plays  this  type  of  Intelligence  and  it  Is 
fortlng  that  even  In  the  polod  of  wild  propa- 
gandlstle  statements  on  all  sides  over  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill,  this  new  contract,  con- 
f '"'"g  such  attractive  terms  for  the  miners. 
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peace  now  depends  upon  what  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope do. 

I  aslc  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hover's  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  OaSAT  DiyiOC — A  TtnNIMG  POINT  Ot  HISTOST 

(By  Bamet  No  ver) 

In  a  prevlovis  column  I  said  that  at  Paris, 
early  this  month,  Soviet  diplomacy  suffered 
Its  most  serious  defeat  In  a  long  time. 

The  fact  must  be  noted  that  It  was  a  self- 
inflicted  defeat,  deliberately  seU -Inflicted. 
Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  sought  to 
bring  It  atxnit.     Neither  la  happy  over  tt. 

The  two  western  powers  would  greatly  pre- 
fer to  have  Russia  and  her  satellites  Join 
with  them  and  other  nations  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  continent- wide  program 
of  European  recovery. 

Rusala  said  no.  She  did  to  with  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  with  no  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  possible  consequences. 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  must  have  known 
full  well,  when  they  ordered  Viacheslav  Molo- 
tov  to  break  up  the  Paria  Conlerence.  that 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  were  prepared  to  go 
ahead  without  Russia  If  Russia  balked. 

They  must  alao  have  realized  that  In  taking 
the  stand  they  did  on  the  Marshall  plan, 
Russia  left  herself  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  indifferent  to  European  recovery  and 
of  splitting  Europe  In  two. 

These  considerations  did  not  deter  them. 
They  preferred  to  risk  a  diplomatic  defeat 
rather  than,  by  Russia's  cooperation,  to  help 
advance  Europe's  recovery. 
Why? 

One  Important  reaaon  for  the  Russian 
stand  at  Paris  lies  In  the  circumstance  that 
Europe's  economic  recovery.  In  the  lorm  It 
wotild  take  If  the  original  Anglo-French- 
American  plans  were  carried  out.  would.  In 
the  eyea  of  the  Kremlin,  be  Injurious  to 
Russia's  political  interests. 

A  continent-wide  program  of  mutual  aid 
would  inevitably  re-create  the  old  and  power- 
ful tics  that  bound  eastern  Europe  to  west- 
em  Europe  That  would  InevlUbly  mean  a 
lessening  of  eastern  Europe's  present  rjid 
forced  dependence  on  Rtissia. 

An  even  more  powerful  motive  for  Russia's 
refusal  to  Join  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
In  carrying  out  the  Marshall  plan  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Russian  attitude  toward  the 
United  States. 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  are  beyond  every- 
thing power  worshipers. 

They  have  only  contempt  for  small  and 
weak  nations.  They  regard  Great  Britain 
and  France  as  nations  that  have  passed  their 
sen  1th,  and  are  now  on  the  down  grade. 
Ru^8la's  only  rival,  as  they  see  It,  Is  the 
United  States  whose  power  and  whose  re- 
sources they  do  not  and  cannot  dlscotmt. 
They  are  flrmly  convinced,  however,  that  the 
United  States  Is  headed  for  an  economic 
tallspln 

When  that  happens,  all  Europe  and  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  wUl  be 
wide  open  to  Russian  penetration.  They 
are  determined  to  do  nothing  that  would 
postpone  such  a  development.  And  they 
regard  the  Marshall  plan  as  a  frantic  move 
by  the  United  States  to  avert  Impending 
economic  dlsasUr  by  building  up  the 
economy  of  European  nations  which.  In  con- 
sequence, would  then  be  Ued  to  Uncle  Sam's 
chariot. 

What  we  now  have  In  Europe  is  a  ttig  of 
war. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Russia  will  employ 
every  form  of  direct  political  pressure  and 
fifth-column  tactics  to  prevent  the  Marshall 
plan  from  being  successfully  carried  out. 

First  of  all.  Russia  has  set  an  example  of 
abstention  which  her  satelUtcs  are  under 


pressure  to  Imitate.  regardle«  of  their  eco- 
nomic needs. 
Secondly,  we  can  expect  that  all  throu^ 

western  Europe,  and  particularly  France  and 
Italy,  the  Communist  parties  wUl  now  seek 
to  saboUge  the  recovery  efforts  of  their  re- 
spective governments.  There  Is  an  offsetting 
possibility  that  In  doing  so  the  Communist 
parties  will  be  split  wide  open. 

It  is  significant,  in  this  coimectlon.  that 
Palmlro  TogllatU.  the  Italian  Communist 
leader,  has  thus  far  avoided  a  frontal.  aU-out 
attack  on  the  Marshall  plan.  The  ItaUans 
are  fully  aware  that  while  Russia  has  been 
milking  their  country  through  reparations, 
aid  can  only  come  from  the  west. 

In  the  third  place.  Russia  can  be  expected 
to  use  Its  present  harvest,  believed  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  to  provide  Its  satellites  with 
food. 

AU  these  stratagems  will  not  work,  how- 
ever, unless  the  western  powers,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  fall  down  on  their 
Job. 

This  country  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
reverse  the  tide  that  has  been  flowing  In 
Europe,  an  opportunity  not  likely  to  recur 
again. 

Russia's  greatest  lever  of  opposition  to  the 
Mo^hall  plan  Is  the  fear  that  Congress  will 
not  vote  the  funds  necessary  to  put  that  plan 
Into  effect. 

If  that  proves  true,  the  battle  of  Europe 
vrlll  be  lost  to  the  Russians  and  the  diplo- 
matic defeat  she  suffered  at  Paris  dtu*ing  the 
first  week  of  July  will  be  transformed  Into 
a  decisive  political  triumph. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  our  actions  prove 
equal  to  our  Intentions,  we  shall  have  check- 
mated RtiESla's  ambitions  In  Evirope  and  put 
that  continent  on  the  road  to  real  recovery 
and  real  peace. 

This  country's  responslblUtlea  are  tre- 
mendous. The  opportunities  now  within  our 
grasp  are  equally  great.  We  are  at  a  great 
turning  point  In  history.  We  can  either  ad- 
vance or  retreat.    There  is  no  standing  still. 


War  Damage  Insnrance  Profram  of  the 
Goyenunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXMTUCXT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  John  D.  Goodloe. 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  President  of  War  Dam- 
age Corporation,  at  a  dinner  of  insurance 
company  executives  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  the 
evening  of  June  25,  1947. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

I  understand  this  dinner,  attended  by  ex- 
ecutives of  Insurance  companies  which  par- 
ticipated as  flduclary  agents  in  administer- 
ing the  war -damage  Insurance  program  of 
the  United  States  Government,  la  designed 
to  serve  two  purposes,  either  of  which  would. 
In  my  opinion,  warrant  a  real  celebration. 
First.  It  la  to  commemorate  the  extremely 
successful  war-damage  Instirance  program 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
insiirance  Industry's  part  In  It.  Second,  it 
la  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon 
Frank  A.  Chrlstensen  an  Industry-wide  testi- 


monial of  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
outstandmg  Job  he  did  in  the  war-damage 
program.  Under  his  brUllant  leadership 
coupled  with  his  well-known  abUlty  and  un- 
tiring Industry,  the  almost  Inniunerable 
problems  and  obstades  we  encountered  were 
overcome  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  the 
program  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  which 
entitles  the  insurance  Industry  to  great 
credit  for  Its  part  In  this  phase  of  the  war 
effort. 

I  deem  It  a  great  privilege,  therefore,  to 
attend  this  dinner  and  to  participate  with 
the  Industry  In  the  fulfiUment  of  both  of 
the  dinner's  objectives. 

Since,  with  the  exception  of  numerous 
and  Indeed  almost  continuous  appearancea 
before  various  congriHlanal  committees  dur- 
ing the  past  10  weeks,  thla  la  my  first  public 
appearance  since  becoming  Chairman  of  the 
RFC.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  speak 
briefly  about  that  organisation,  past,  present, 
and  future. 

The  RFC  was  originally  established  In  19Sa 
when  we  were  balanced  precariously  on  the 
brink  of  national  bankruptcy  and  many  well- 
informed  people  thought  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  great  American  economy 
waa  Inevitable.  The  RFC  quickly  became 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  several 
forces  responsible  for  pulling  tbe  cotmtry 
out  of  that  terrible  depression.  Acting 
through  the  RFC  the  Government  provided 
billions  of  dollars  to  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, railroads,  and  other  business  enter- 
prises. This  not  only  provided  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  those  enterprises  but 
more  Importantly  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  Interest  Involved  protected  and  pre- 
served the  Investment  therein  of  the  millions 
of  depositors.  Investors,  and  policyholders. 
Diulng  thoee  grim  depreeslon  days  In  the 
early  thirties,  as  well  as  during  the  critical 
war  years  period,  the  RFC  and  indtistry  were 
able  to  work  together  successfully  without 
any  HI  effect  on  our  free  economy  or  any 
substantial  diminution  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  individual  citizens.  We  are 
proud  of  that  record  of  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual understanding. 

When  the  clouds  of  World  War  II  first 
began  to  appear  on  the  horlson  Congress, 
in  cffder  to  expedite  our  national -defense 
program,  gave  the  RFC  extremely  broad  pow- 
ers and  tremendous  financial  resources  with 
which  to  meet  the  Impending  emergency. 
This  demonstrated  the  great  confld-'noe  the 
Congress  had  In  the  ability  and  Integrity 
of  the  Honorable  Jeaae  H.  Jones  and  the 
organization  he  had  headed  since  1833. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
tremendous  and  Important  role  RFC,  under 
the  able  and  Inspiring  leaderahlp  of  Mr. 
Jones,  played  in  our  war  effort.  Many  peo- 
ple think  of  this  as  consisting  primarily 
of  the  pivchase  of  hundreds  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials  and  the  construction  and 
operation  of  thousands  of  defense  plants  for 
the  production  of  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  am- 
munition, etc.  The  war -damage  Inatirance 
program,  administered  through  the  War 
Damage  Ccoporatlon.  however,  was  also  an 
Important  phase  of  our  wartime  activities. 
The  success  of  this  as  of  most  other  war- 
time activities  waa  largely  attributable  to 
the  degree  of  cooperation  and  assistance 
RFC  obtained  from  private  Industry.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  high  degree  of  coopera"on  and  aa- 
slatance  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  RFCs 
recognition  ot  the  dealrability.  Indeed  the 
necessity,  ot  utUlzlng  the  personnel,  experi- 
ence, facilities,  and  know-how  of  private  In- 
dustry, as  weU  aa  the  belief  of  RFC  in  the 
willingness  of  industry  to  work  with  the 
Ooveriunent  on  a  friendly  and  fair  basis. 
We  are  also  proud  of  the  wartlmt  record  ol 
our  relations  with  industry. 

The  wartime  acUvltles  of  the  RFC  are 
rapidly  being  liquidated  and  brought  to  a 
final  conclusion.  Few  at  them,  however,  can 
be  concluded  as  early  or  as  successfully  as 
that  of  the  War  Damage  Ccrporatkm. 
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they    hitchhiked    acroM    the    coiintry 
looked  for  rooma  at  76  cents  a  night 
they  got  here.    There  are  lads  of 

with  a  colte  of  three  rooms,  one 
MUtry  for  golX  at  Milwaukee's 
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As  to  Lbe  future  of  RFC,  that  U  a  matter 

which  ifUft  shortly  be  determined  by  the 

Legislation  to  extend  the  life  and 

,  of  RPC  beyond  June  30  has  passed 

Senate  and  House  and  is  now  pend- 

ejmference.    The  8«iate  blU  provldee 

extension  on  the  basis  of  tha 

law  and  the  House  bill  provides  for 
extension  on  the  basis  of  a  corn- 
new   law    which   Is   a   revuion   and 
of  the  present  laws  aflecUng 
rsatncts  and  more  clearly  deftoes 
^-j.     As  I  hate  testified  before  both 
cimmlttaaa.  I  thlaA  the  RFC  should 
iaca\»t  NVVtftaaa  ot  whethar 

which  some  say  Is  Imminent 

predicted,  we  cannot  at  this  time 
take  the  chance  that  the  tooU  with 
(o  combat   another  emergency   may 
,  It  hand  when  they  are  needed  moat. 
I  slleve.  however,  that  the  RFC  should 
jermltted  to  reUln  lU  preaent  emer- 
I  own.    They  are  too  broad  and  are 
for  wartime,  not  peacetime.    What- 
ever thh  Coagrsaa  dscldsa  should  be  the  fu- 
wera  of  the  RFC.  you  may  be  sure  it 
the  purpose  of  the  RFC,  In  the  fleld 
_  t.  to  continue  lU  policy  of  assisting 
igmenUng   the   credit   facilities    pro- 
y  private  credit  institutions.    It  has 
the  past  and  wUl  not  In  the  future 
with  private  credit  institutions.    The 
is     expected     to     continue     and 
_ien  the  sutement  of  basic  lending 
as  originally   written   Into   the   RPC 
namely,  that  no  loan  should  be  made 
:  unless  ths  credit  Is  one  which  can- 
obtained  from  private  sources  on  rea- 
terms  and  unleas  the  loan  Is  one  that 
so  secured  as  to  reasonably  assure 


In  tended 
1 1 


CU) 

lut 


bLSlS. 


f<ir 


respect   to  the   area   within   which 

to  make  loans.  Congress   has   long 

,  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 

...  to  be  made  available  beyond  that 

private  sources  can   be  expected   to 

V     Indeed.  I  thlnJt  it  is  a  fair  sUte- 

1  hat  tha  loans  which  RFC  naksa  result 

ectablMunent  of  new  buatnsasss  and 

preservation  of  old  businesses  thus  cre- 

ultimately.  a  sound   market  for  the 

I  of  private  financing  Institutions. 

Uliquldlty  of  the  banks  In  the  early 

n.iddle  thirties   prevented   them   from 

many  loans  which  In  the  national 

_  should   have  been   made.     It  also 

the  liquidation  of  loans  which  In  the 

Interest  should  have  been  extended. 

circumstances  the  gap  which  RFC 

to  fill  was  relatively  large.    To- 

contrast.  the  proportion  of  deserv- 

,  owers  who  cannot  obtain  credit  from 

sources  Is  smaller  and  the  proper  area 

operation  Is  correspondingly  smaller 

the  thirties. 

the  present  period  of   full   em- 
hlgh    prodxictlon.    and    favorable 
uid  prices  will  continue  indefinitely 
fcM-  me  to  say.     So  long  as  we  not 
maintain  a  free  competitive  econ- 
also   can   enjoy   conditions   which 
individuals  with  the  maximum 
to  engage  In  competition  on  a 
I  am  confident  we  need  have  no 
our  cotmtry's  future. 
Government's  war-damage  insurance 
was  initiated  by  a  press  release  la- 
the Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  then 
of  Commerce,  with   the  approval 
Ftsaldent.  on  December  13.  1941,  Just 
after  Psarl  Harbor.     That  press  re- 
nltlated  the  so-called  free  war-damage 
program  with  respect  to  which  the 
Industry's  contribution  and  par- 

were  largely  limited  to  the  use  of 

p  vaonnel    and    facUltlea   for   adjusting 
The  premium  war-damage  Insurance 
likewise  handled  by  War  Damage 

came  later.    Bf  tha  act  of  March 

I.  Congress  authorial  RFC  to  supply 
mmags  Corporation  with  funds  up  to 
,000.000  for  the  purposs  of  provldtnc 


Oorpt  ration 

rt,  iHa.  ~ 

War 
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through  a  premium  Insurance  program 
aonable  protection  against  loss  or  dac 
to  property  located  In  the  United  States. 
Territories  or  possessions.  Including  the  PI 
Ipplne  Islands,  resulting  from  enemy  atf 
or  from  the  action  of  the  military.  -" 
or  air  forces  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
Ing  enemy  attack. 

With   the   Invaluable  assUtancc  of 
leaden  of  the  Insurance  Industry,  and 
the  active  leaitsiahlp  and  direction  of 
A.  ChrutenssB  and  his  able  and  personi 
associate.  Vic  Herd,  the  Insurance  prt 
was  launched  on  July  1.  1042.     Under 
program.  War  Damage  Corporation  has 
erated   through   approximately    1.4iO  est 
lished.  policy-issuing  offices.    It  has  operal 
smoothly  and   without  major  controver^ 
or  difficulties  of  any  sort. 

Ths  Oovammantl  war -damage  ins\ 
program  waa  nuMto  possible  by  the  coo| 
tion  and  assistance  ot  some  64«  comi" 
and  some  150.000  agenU  and  broken  tl 
out  the  United  SUtes.  Itt  Territories. 
posssaslons.     The  Insurance  companiea 
a  lO-percent  interest  In  the  operating 
or  lossss  subject  to  a  limit  of  •30.000. 

The  initial  program  provided  only  for^ 
surance  on  certain  real  estate  and  ta""* 
personal  property,  but  effective  Deceml 
1943.  the  Corporation  made  available  ii 
ance  on  money  and  secxirltles  through 
facilities  of  88  casualty  and  surety  insur' 
companies,  likewise  acting  as  fiduciary 
of  War  Damage  Corporation.    The  parti 
ing  companies  had  a  similar  10-percen( 
terest  In  the  operating  proflU  or  losses. 
Jsct  to  a  limit  of  tS.OCO.OOO. 

Although  the  Corporation  has  Issued 
than  5.000,000  policies  of  insurance,  f" 
gregate  premltims  collected  have  amc 
to  nearly  •350.000.000.    The  maximum 
tingent  liability  assumed  by  the  C  rpori 
at  any  one  time  was  about  1140.000  COOi 
Without  the  full  cooperation  and  assist' 
of  the  Insurance  Industry,  the  partlclpi 
companies,  and  the  agents  and  broker 
would  not.  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
sible  for  the  RPC  or  any  other  agen< 
the  Government  to  have  handled  ani" 
ministered   a   program  of   this  slxe. 
and   complexity.     Indeed.   If   It  could 
been  done  at  all.  it  would  have  Invoh 
substantial  delay,  a  tremendous  expei 
a  Government  staff  of  literally  thoi 

Policies  of  insurance  were  continued 
feet  for  a  period  of  3  yean  on  the 
annual   premiums.     Before  the  end 
second  year  of  the  insurance  progrt 
nouncement  was  made  that  all  War  I 
Corporation  Insurance  In  effect  on  Mt 
1944.  would  be  automatically  extended, 
out  additional  charge.    Such  eztensloi 
for  12  months,  beginning  with  the  di 
explraUon  specified  in  the  policy  or  ret 
certificate.      A    similar    announcement 
made  a  year  later,  thus  extending  all 
ance  that  was  in  effect  on  March  31. 
for  two  additional  yean  without  paym< 
additional  premiums. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rel 
tatlon  Act  of  1946.  War  Damage  Corpc 
was  relieved  of  responsibility  for  war 
In  the  Philippine  Islands.    At  the  same 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  wf 
ated  for  the  purpose  of  making  compel 
for  such  losses,  public   and   private 
CO    pensatlon  was  authorised  to  an 
in  excess  of  •500,000,000.     Upon  pr 
this  act.  War  Damage  Corporation, 
Fire    Companies'   Adjtistment    Btireat 
transmitted  to  Philippine  War  Damage ' 
Klsalon  all  claims  that  had  been  ftl( 
Philippine  loeses.  together  with  the 
our  adjusten  covering  such  infori 
was  found  available  to  the  United 
verification  of  such  losses. 

On  March  15,  1946  (hostilities  having 
and  public  demand  for  poUclsa  of  ' 
having   ceaaed).    War    Damage   C 
ceased  tc  Issue,  renew,  or  extend 
Insurance. 
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^hereof,   the   Corporation 
Blal   seal   hereunto  to  be 

by  its  secretary  this  3d 

9n  unanimously   adopted 
IW  —  Damage  Corporation 
as   follows: 

Chrlstensen.  has  served 
rporatlon  In  a  consulting 
ity  to  June  3,  1942.  and 
ildent  from  June  3. 1943; 


every  form  of  direct  pomicai  pressure  auu 
fifth-column  tactics  to  prevent  the  Marahall 
plan  from  being  successfully  carried  out. 

Flnt  of  all,  Russia  has  set  an  example  of 
abstention  which  her  satellites  are  under 


Of  the  United  SUtes  Oovenunent  and  the 
Insurance  Industry's  part  in  It.  Second,  it 
U  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon 
Frank  A.  Chrlstensen  an  Industry-wUle  testi- 


n4>idly  being  liquidated  and  brought  to  a 
final  conclusion.  Few  of  them,  however,  can 
be  concluded  as  early  or  as  successfully  as 
that  of  the  War  Damage  Corporation. 
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Corporation  shall 
not  have  etieeeMloa  beyond  June  30.  1947: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  memben  of  the  board 
of  directors  express  to  Mr.  Chrlstensen  their 
regret  that  his  pleasant  association  with 
them  will  formally  terminate  on  June  30. 
1947.  and  that  they  express  to  him  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  oonspicuoxu  service  he  has 
rendered  the  War  Damage  Corporation  dur- 
ing a  period  of  national  emergency.  He  dis- 
charged the  Important  duties  entrusted  to 
hmi  with  signal  ability  and  fidelity  to  the 
public  Interest,  and  In  a  way  characteristic 
of  the  highest  traditions  of  the  public  aerv- 
Ice.  which  merits  the  respect  of  his  asaoci- 
ates;  be  It  further 

"Jtesoiped.  Thst  these  reeolutlons  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  Corporation 
on  the  3d  day  of  June  1947.  and  that  an  en- 
gi'oeeed  copy  thereof,  signed  by  members  ot 
the  board,  be  transmitted  by  the  Preaident, 
under  the  corporate  seal,  to  Mr.  Chrlstenaen, 
with  the  best  wishes  and  high  esteem  at  the 
memben  of  the  board  of  War  Damage  Cor- 
poration and  entire  ttaff  of  the  Reoonstruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation." 

In  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of  the 
directon  of  War  Damage  Corporation  and 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  occasion. 
It  Is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
Ftank  Chrlstensen  a  certified  copy  ot  that 
rceolutloo.  appropriately  engraved  on  a 
scroll,  signed  by  the  President  and  each  of 
the  directon  of  War  Damaige  Corporation, 
under  the  seal  of  said  Corporation,  and  at- 
teated  by  Its  Secretary. 


flated  budgets  and  it  is  hard  tot  them  to 
break  their  old  habits. 

If  the  money  comes  In.  It  Is  likely  to  be 
spent  and  perhaps  not  too  carefully  or  too 
wisely. 

Those  who  oppose  tax  reduction  on  Janu- 
ary 1  should  remember  that  even  with  the 
proposed  cut  the  Treasury  will  receive  co- 
pious revenues,  fee  the  national  Income  Is 
very  high  because  business  Is  booming  and 
the  country  Is  enjojrlng  full  employment. 

Bven  with  the  proposed  tax  cut  a  well- 
mar.aged  Government  will  be  able  to  meet  all 
of  its  legitlnute  expenses  and  still  begin 
the  retirement  of  the  Pedsrml  debt. 

There  Is  another  factor  which  Preaident 
Truman  should  take  Into  consideration  when 
the  tax  measure  comes  to  his  desk.  He  has 
asked  for  bipartisan  support  for  hla  foreign 
policy  and  he  has  been  receiving  a  large 
measure  ot  coo|)««tlon  from  the  Republicans 
in  Congress.  If  he  continues  to  oppose  Con- 
gress on  a  matter  to  which  It  has  primary 
responsibility  he  may  break  up  the  present 
solidarity  of  foreign  policy.  Of  course,  no  one 
should  reverse  his  stand  on  foreign  policy 
for  such  a  reason  But  hvmuin  nature  Is 
human  natin^  and  the  risk  Is  one  which  Mr. 
Truman  ought  not  to 


Tax  RednctioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   IMDIAMA 

IN  THB  HOnSX  OF  REPR18XNTATIVK8 

Thursday,  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  editorial.  Let's  Have  Tax 
Reduction,  from  the  Port  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Joumal-Oazette  of  July  9. 1947: 

LXr'S    HAVB   TAX    BXDTX^TIOir 

The  National  House  of  Representatives  has 
pMHd  the  bill  reducing  personal  Income 
tnm  by  a  vote  of  303  to  112  This  Is  36 
more  votes  than  the  two-thirds  necessary  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where  It 
Is  certain  to  receive  a  majority.  If  Presi- 
dent Truman  shotild  veto  the  measure,  the 
question  then  is  whether  the  Senate  can 
muster  enough  votes  to  override  tlie  veto. 

The  preaent  bill  U  Identical  with  the  one 
President  Truman  did  veto  a  short  time  ago, 
except  thst  it  would  take  effect  January  1, 
1948.  Instead  of  July  1.  1947. 

We  supported  the  first  bill  and  naturally 
favor  thU  one.  We  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  sign  it  Into  law. 

It  woUld  mean  a  reduction  of  •4,000.000.- 
000  In  which  49.00O»0O0  taxpayen  would 
participate. 

We  cannot  see  any  JustlfteatioD  for  a  veto. 
It  is  the  primary  function  of  Congress  to 
write  tax  legislation  and  few  Presidents  have 
seen  fit  to  interfere  with  that  function. 

The  taxpayen  are  entitled  to  relief  after 
the  most  expensive  war  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory, lliere  must  be  a  deftoite  start  to  curb 
the  extravagant  governmental  habits  which 
were  contracted  during  the  war.  And  there 
Is  no  time  like  the  present.  Public  oOclaU 
have  become  accustomed  to  ofteratlng  on  In- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nnuAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$dtty.  July  3,  1947 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  Leib: 

Debttkkinc  a  Hichlt  Tootd  Aun  roa  Cattss 
or  Aia  Cbasi 


(By  J.  H.  Lelb) 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold, 
former  chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  writing 
In  the  Sonoma  (California)  Index -Trlbime, 
attempted  to  place  full  responsibility  for 
the  alarming  number  of  recent  air  crashes 
upon  the  shoulders  of  dead  pilots  and  other 
personnel.  This  story  was  sent  throughout 
the  Nation  by  the  United  Press,  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Jiue  28.  1947.  And 
last  Simday  the  Washington  Star  carried  a 
simUar  story  by-lined  by  the  general  and 
syndicated  through  ths  North  American 
Newspaper   Alliance. 

Here  is  what  the  wartime  AAF  chief  had 
to  say,  in  part: 

"Personnel  failures  nther  than  faulty 
C-54's  wen  to  Mame.  •  •  •  If  we  are 
going  to  stop  accidents  we  cannot  white- 
wash personnel  who  make  mistakes  Jtut  be- 
csuse  someone's  feelings  might  be  hurt." 

Right  here  It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the 
C-54's  are  the  same  as  the  DC-4's — manu- 
factured by  none  other  than  General  Arnold's 
son's  father-in-law. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  deftoite  resem- 
blance between  the  general's  present-day 
assertions  and  the  stand  that  be  took  dur- 
ing the  war  relative  to  service  crashes. 
Then,  ss  now,  there  was  a  deliberate  tendency 
to  blame  the  pilot  and  other  personnel,  rather 
than  the  plane  Itself.  General  Arnold  was 
able  to  effectively  spread  this  viewpoint  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  to  force 
the  leglslaton  to  swallow  this  bunk  without 
question.  Now  he  appean  wUllng  to  smear 
the  young  men  who  have  died  flying  owr 
commercial  alnhlpe.  Equally  beguiling  Is 
his  apparent  hope  of  protecting  the  Dotiglas 
Interests — the  pirodiKen  of  the  DC-4"8  that 


have  figured  to  many  erases,  including  the 
LaGuardla  Fleld  crack-up  on  May  29  and 
the  one  that  hit  the  mountainside  near 
liseaburg.  Va. 

UntU  we  ara  abeolutely  positive  aa  to 
the  cause  of  these  and  other  crashes.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  only  fair  that  sre  give  tha 
dead  pilots  the  benefit  of  all  doubt.  Mo 
one  knows  exactly  what  took  place  inalde 
theee  planes  as  they  crashed.  There  could 
be  101  reasons.  Any  contenUon  given  would 
be  baaed  on  aasimintlon  or  circumstantial 
evidence,  aiid  not  entirely  oooclustve.  Cer- 
tainly pUots  and  other  penonnel  have  their 
faulta.  but  let's  give  them  a  break  Just  onoe 
In  awhile. 

Knowing  the  background  of  these  planea — 
and  the  facU  that  I  am  about  to  relate— I 
believe  that  er«7  objective  perscm  ahould  be 
on  the  side  of  the  underdog— who  in  theee 
cases  certainly  are  the  unlucky  personnel 
Involved. 

We  know  that  anything  can  go  wrong  with 
a  plane  to  fUght. 

Donald  Douglas,  the  alrfdane  manufaetarar, 
dislikes  flying  In  his  own  ships. 

Glenn  L.  MarUn  once  said:  "I  like  to  fty. 
but  my  bankera  wont  let  ms." 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  rest  of  them. 
As  I  have  said  many  tlmee— dead  pilots 
cant  talk  back— so  they  get  the  Mams  for 
the  many  facton  that  can  catise  a  craah. 
Again  I  make  reference  to  defective  moton 
and  my  sUtement  appearing  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoMoaasaioMAL  Racoao.  AS187. 

Now  I  would  like  to  cite  some  illuminating 
facts  on  how  General  Arnold  used  his  high 
oOoe  to  whitewash  one  of  the  grcataat 
acandala  of  the  last  war — one  that  ended  the 
careen  of  thousands  of  American  bo3rs  and 
wasted  untold  millions  of  dollsn  that  ths 
eitlaens  of  this  Nation  mtwt  now  pay  l>ack  in 
heavy  taxes. 

Early  In  the  war  this  writer  brought  about 
an  Investigation  of  serrloe  air  crashes  »iy  the 
Senate  MUltary  Affaln  Oommlttec  under 
the  direction  of  Senator  Knjaoas.  Montha 
later  on  October  *2.  1943  General  Arnold 
was  called  befon  that  body  to  answer  my 
charges  that  certain  corporations  were  pro- 
ducing defective  aircraft  for  the  armed 
forces. 

But  the  Chief  of  the  AAF  emphatically 
denied  the  allegations. 

Based  on  his  assurance  that  no  such  condi- 
tion existed  In  the  NaUons  war  plants— the 
Senate  Military  Aflain  Committee  Issued  a 
public  statement  whitewashing  the  entire 
matter. 

Immediately  War  Department  publicity 
men  rushed  out  with  statistical  reports  and 
factory-Inspired  propttganda  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  startling  number  of  service 
crashes  were  due  to  hunum  failures — not  the 
airships.  In  addition  yotin  truly  was  taken 
to  task  for  causing  such  a  commotion  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. (I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
particular  point  later.) 

Undeterred,  I  went  to  memben  of  the  Sen- 
ate War  Investigating  Committee — then 
beaded  by  Harry  S.  Tnmian — and  after  fur- 
ther agitation  was  able  to  Induce  that  group 
to  look  into  the  situation. 

Nine  nxmths  Later— on  July  11.  1943 — the 
Senate  Truman  committee  released  its  sensa- 
tional report  (8.  Rept.  10) .  charging  that  the 
Curtlss- Wright  Corp.  at  Lockland.  Ohio,  was 
delivering  defective  airplane  engines  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  that  this  concern  was 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  about  Insprctlon 
pnctiees  designed  tor  the  safety  of  otir  air- 
men. 

Following  this— on  July  3«,  1945—3  yean 
after  that  blast,  this  same  committee — but 
then  headed  by  Senator  Mead — Issued  Senate 
Report  110 — asserting  that  both  the  Curtiss- 
Wrlght  plant  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Army 
Air  Forces — headed  by  General  Arnold — were 
responsible  for  faulty  Inspection  that  was 
caualng  dangerous  and  defective  aircraft  to 
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boys  on  the  battlefields  throughout      tar  tte  recent  crash  of  commercial  air- 

repeat  that  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
Ittee   permitted  General   Arnold 
them    to    Ignore   and    overlook 
be    called    legalized    sabotafs. 
another  committee  of  the  fteaata 
lid  open  twice  on  a  war  scandal 
the  Nation  from  end  to  end. 
ng    senatorial    reports    allow 
took  ptoes  here  oo  the  home 
ovir  boys  wtm  dying  on  foreign 
f  of  their  country, 
on  General  Arnold,  who  turned  his 
Blsct  a  number  of  airplane  MWIi 
m»k»mnm  qq  every  public  ulSetel  Vbo 
•Mb    selfish,    disloyal,    and    un> 
con'dttlons  to  saist  at  a  time  wben 
rn  was  fightlBt  for  its  very  life  and 


I  end  this  story  I  daatre  to  include 
the  shoeing  truth  thst  the  Douglaa  Aircraft 
Co..  ow^d  by  the  fstber-tn-lsw  of  General 
,.  was  msklng  hugs  profiu  st  tba 
at  thto  Nation  s  security. 

in  the  State  Department  In  Waab- 
btilgt  with  photostatic  copiM  of 
tstters  seised  by  the  United  ■!■«•■ 
Ooverniient  showing  bow  the  Douglas  Co. 
had  sohi  experlmontal  DC -As  or  C-47  ■  and 
DC-«'a,>ir  C-M's  to  the  Japs— aftsr  Hitler 
had  idmded  Poland — thus  plunging  the 
world  iJ^tu  another  war. 

at  tiMt  Mm  fighting  China. 
|kSd  jjrfiarlng  for  ww  against   the  United 

In  fa  It.  oa  October  Su.  1938.  Jap  General 
Taraueql  *Ad  a  group  of  his  aircraft  tech- 
vlsltsd  the  Douglas  factory  at  Santa 
Calif.,  at  tixe  very  time  that  the  com- 
pany  wIm  under  contract  to 
plane  •  [julpment  for  the  UMNid  Slatsa  Atr 
Corps 

CbrdJu   Hull   was   than   tiie   Secretary   uf 
Stats  sad  ne  repeatedly  Issued  rcquesU  to 
sll  Uni  ed  States  plane  manufacturers  not 
11  ^tLT  implements  or  technical  Informa- 
the  Japs— a   potential   enemy— but 
I    were    totally    ignored    and    dlsre- 
It  Is  said  that  this  situation  con- 
ip  until  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
war   came   our   boys   bad    to   fight 
equipment   that  was  designed  and 
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produced  by  the  Douglas  factories. 
On  M  ly  17.  1948.  I  had  pteoad  in  the  Con- 
lOJ  \ML  Rccoao   ( pp.  MM-M97 )    an  affi- 
davit fr  >m  a  soldier  who  tad  apant  30  months 
In  s  f oijward  Fifth  Air  Poroa  i 

the  dUbeartenlng  effects  of 
defectltfe  alMvaft  production  upon  the  mo- 
rale of  |>ur  fighting  men. 

receiving  a  medical  discharge,  and 
few  months  of  hospitalisation,  he 
a  Job  at  the  Douglaa  aircraft  plant 
KMge.  ni..  basieally  to  diagnose  the 
If  certain  defects  that  be  bad  found 

shipped  to  the  front  lines. 
boy    became   an    aircraft 

but  In  a  short  time  rsstgncd 

use  be  cotild  not  consclen- 

defectlve  aircraft   that   the 

producing. 

i  fn  brief  U  part  of  the  history  of  the 

that  produces  the  DC-4  s — now  In- 

In  most  of  the  commercial  aircraft 


the  personnel — not  the  planes- 
easiest  way  out  and  life  to  awfully 
ind  plentiful   here  In  the  good  old 
ktM  Of  Amertaa. 

the  news  story  referred  to 
[oUows   and   It  certainly   speaks   for 

prom  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  28.  1(47] 


ur«s  n  tlMT  than  faulty  C-M's  wars  to 


•The  general,  who  retired  more  than  a 
ago  to  hto  ranch  here  in  the  Valley  of 
Moon,  expressed  hto  biting  views  in  an  arti 
for  tha  aopoma  Index-Trlbime.  to  which 
ragularty  eootributes. 

"He    referred    sspacially     to    two 
crashes  that  took  a  toll  of  93  lives— the  ci 
up  of  a  United  Airlines  DC~4  that  killed 
persons  as  It  took  off  from  LaGuardla 
May  39.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
liner,  also  a  DC-4.  that  crumpled  agali 
mountainside  near  Leesburg.  Vs..  with  a 
of   50    killed.     The   DC-4    to    the   C-54 
by  the  Army  Air  Transport  Command 
Ing  tlie  war. 

"  'In  both  of  thoee  eases  there  mxist 
been  personnel  error  sonawbcrs  along 
line,"  General  Arnold  said.     "If  we  aie 
to  stop  accldenu  we  cannot  whitewash 
sonnel  who  «ak»  mlstakss  )ust  becsuss 
one's  fiiH—i  mtglrt  be  hurt.'  " 
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IN  TR>  BOiCm  OP 

Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Si 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  honored  by  an  Int 
Utlon  to  address  a  large  group  of  v« 
intelligent  men  and  women  at  the 
lean  University  here  in  Washington. 
during  the  summer  the  great  and 
gresslve  university  gives  special  coui 
for   teachers   and   others   taking 
graduate   work.     As    a   part    of    tl 
courses  a  discussion  of  Important  pul 
questions  Is  had  on  special  stated 
On  July  8.  I  spoke  to  this  dlsUngut 
and  learned  group.     A  part  of  wh  it' 
had  to  say  on  that  occasion  I  am  incU 
Ing  in  this  further  extension  of  my 
marks,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  I  appraalata  vary  much 
opportunity   to  appaar  MUn   thto   lei 
group.    I  hops  that  all  of  us  working  tog* 
can  make  thia  an  interesting  and  a  profit 
hour. 

A3  I  understand  It.  moat  at  you  are 
ers  and  are  active  in  the  field  of  cdiK 
I  can  give  you  thto  word  of  ei 
or  sympathy  if  you  think  It  mora  i 
for  I,  too.  have  t>een  a  teacher  and  a 
school    teacher   and   have   In   my   work 
legtolator  been   very  solcttous   for  the 
Interest  of  the  teaching  prtifesslon 
the  schooto  m  general. 

While  I  am  now  on  my  twenty-third  y« 
a  Congressman.  I  ofttlmes  feel  that  my 
worth-while  work  in  my  Sft  years  o(  : 
work  in  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio  and 
in  Waahlngton  was  done  when  I  si 
and   put   through    the   State   legtolat 
Ohio  a  bill  that  committed  the  State 
prograas  ct  glTtng  financial  aid  to  the 
In  tta  poorar  asetions  of  the  State, 
laglslatlon  equalized  scHooMng  opportx 
so  thst  those  who  lived  te  what  we 
poorer  counties  were  better  abla  to  sdt 
their  childrsn.    I  took  tha  poaltAoa  ttan 
education  was  an  oWlgattri  of  the  State  i 
that  ws  should  adtwata  the  childrsn 
we  found  tham  and  tax  wealth  where  it 
kioatad     TIm  Stau  of  Ohio  has  oont 
tta  program  wlUch  was  laid  down  in 
with  a  result  ttiat  Ohio  today  has  a 
achooi  systeaa  that  la.  I  beUeea, 
any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
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the  new  world  has  been  called  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

It  would  be  easy  to  appreciate  that  these 
early  settlers  would  soon  find  themselves 
without  any  articles  and  commodities  which 
they  miut  have  In  order  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  their  undertaking.  They  would  need 
clothes,  shoes,  tools,  shelter,  and  tnany  other 
commodities  that  they  could  not  produce  in 
the  new  land. 

In  other  words,  they  were  solely  dependent 
on  Great  Britain  for  many  of  the  neceaalUaa 
of  life.  They  could  produce  food,  fish,  and 
raw  materials — and  that  was  about  all.  For 
100  yaars  after  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed, 
it  took  the  time  of  90  percent  of  the  people 
to  furni&h  food  for  themselves  and  the  othei 
10  percent.  The  early  settlers  realized  that 
If  they  were  to  be  a  prosperous  country  they 
mtut  learn  to  make  as  many  of  their  needed 
commodities  as  possible.  They  could  have 
remained  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  colony 
•van  to  thto  day  if  they  had  been  sattofied 
to  send  their  surpliu  food  and  their  raw  ma- 
teriato  to  Great  Britain  In  return  for  the 
other  commodities  which  they  srould  need. 
They  determined  early,  however,  that  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  thto  kind  of  ar- 
rangement. They  determined  to  be  lelf-stis- 
tainlng.  From  that  determination  has  come 
the  reciprocal  trade -agreement  laws  of  to- 
day. Let  lu  trace  together  the  growth  of 
this  klaa  from  that  early  day  to  now. 

Gradually  artisans  and  craftsmen  began 
to  come  to  the  Colonies  in  greater  number 
and  gradually  the  Colonies  were  able  to 
manufacturs  for  themselves  many  of  the 
oommodltles  which  they  bad  theretofore  been 
eompelled  to  import.  From  that  early  begin- 
Bliw  there  were  many  who  opposed  the  plan 
of  ssaking  to  become  sslf-stutaining  and  they 
preferred  that  the  American  Colonies  should 
remain  as  colonies  to  supply  the  mother 
country  with  raw  materlato.  Ttiess  groups 
grsdually  divided  themselves  Into  Tories  and 
into  Contlnentato.  The  policy  over  which 
tbay  disagreed  has  been  the  subject  of  na- 
tional disagreement  ever  since. 

As  ths  American  colonies  progressed,  even 
as  they  progressed  in  their  lines  ct  cuinu- 
facturlng.    they    were   still    very    dependent 
upon  Great  Britain  for  many  commodities. 
Great    Britain,    realizing    thto    fact,    never 
missed    an   opportunity   to   levy   taxes   and 
charges  against  the  colontou.     As  time  went 
along  and  as  the  country  developed,  the  feel- 
ing to  be  self-sustaining  grew  stronger  and 
strainer.    It  finally  manlfetted  itself  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  and  In  the  incidents  of 
OoBOord  and  Lexington  and  Btinker  HUl.  all 
of  which  developed  Into  the  great  Revolu- 
tion.    The  Revolution  was  not  as  much  a 
political  revolution  as  It  was  an  economic 
and  Boolal  revolution.    The  Colonist    resent- 
ed maintaining  a  government  In  which  they 
had  no  representation.    Th«  principal  con- 
nections  between   the  colonists  and   Great 
Britain  at  that  time  were  the  connections 
that  came  about  throtigh  exchange  of  goods. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  get  the 
tiltlmate  advantage  from  the  great  victory 
which  they  had  won  with  the  termination 
at  the  war.     During  the  war  they  were  co- 
healvs  and  coordinate  because  they  were  en- 
gaged In  a  common  cause.    With  the  deter- 
Bkinatlon  of  thto  cause,  they  found  them- 
selves completely  disorganized.    This,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  most  critical  period  In  the 
history  of  our  coimtry.     The  Colonies  began 
to  compete  with  each  other  In  their  dealings 
with  Great  Britain  and  had  eonunenced  to 
build  up  trade  prinieges  among  themselves. 
8o  keen  had  beoouaa  thto  competition  be- 
tween the  Colonies  that  it  was  clear  that 
all  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Revolution 
might  ba  lost  nnlsai  aomethlng  oould  be 
doiM  to  again  bind  the  Colonies  dossly  to- 
gatbsr.    They  were  already  bound  under  the 
Articles  of  the  ConfederaUon.  but  theae  swe 
only    volantary   organlaatioos   and   had   no 
compelling  power. 


These  trade  tailfb  and  agreements  which 
these  Colonies  had  ballt  tip  against  aadi 
other  had  become  so  bad  that  Washington, 
Hamilton.  Franklin.  Madison,  and  many  of 
the  other  leaders  from  the  varlons  Colonies 
decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  co- 
ordinate and  bind  the  Cokmlas  together. 
They  decided  to  call  a  convenUon  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  Colonies.  Thto  conven- 
tion met  and  George  Washington  was  elect- 
ed the  chairman.  From  thto  convention 
came  the  Constitution  which  to  the  comer- 
stone  upon  which  thto  great  country  has  been 
built.  I  have  tried  to  Impreas  upon  you  the 
powerful  influence  thst  trade  has  had  In 
the  growth  and  development  at  oiu'  coun- 
try. I  know  of  no  other  such  powerfiil  Influ- 
ence except  the  determination  of  our  early 
forefathers  to  maintain  freedom  and  liberty 
at  any  price. 

Prom  the  early  settlements  down  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  thers  were 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  see  America  free 
herself  from  Great  Britain  but  were  afraid 
that  ahe  oould  not  maintain  herself  eco- 
nomically. 

Washington  and  hto  associatea  knew  that 
it  was  abaolutely  Imperative  that  the  Colonies 
should  stand  together.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  gave  expression  to  thto  feeling  In 
language  more  eloqiMnt  and  more  compelling 
than  any  that  I  oould  use  when  they  wrote 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution : 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  estabUsh 
jtutice,  iitoure  domestic  tranquUlity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  otir  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establtoh  thto  Constitution  for  ths  United 
States  at  America." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  much 
consideration  to  interstate  and  international 
trade.  They  were  determined  that  no  colony 
should  without  the  consent  of  Congrem  have 
the  right  to  charge  a  duty  on  goods  paasing 
from  one  colony  to  another. 

They  were  also  determined  that  no  State 
ahould  have  the  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  goods 
imparted  from  that  Stato  to  any  foreign 
country.  They  were  also  determined  that 
none  of  the  seaports  should  be  given  any 
preference  over  others  In  reference  to  im- 
ports or  experts. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  considered 
thto  matter  of  the  movement  of  commodities 
of  such  Importance  that  they  devoted  three 
separate  paragraphs  to  thto  subject.  These 
paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

"No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

'No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  coDunerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
ct  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall 
vesseto  bound  to.  or  from,  one  State,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  dutiea  In 
another. 

"No  Stato  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  Impost  or  duties  on 
Imporu  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection 
laws:  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
impoats.  laid  by  any  Stato  on  Imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  tise  (tf  the  Tressury 
o(  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
Congress." 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutlao, 
trade,  both  domestic  and  international.  In- 
creased rapidly.  The  industrial  States  were 
naturally  more  interested  in  inditttrial  de- 
velopment than  were  the  agriculttiral  States, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  prosperity  of  the 
industrial  sections  guaranteed  a  meastire  of 
prosperity  for  the  agricultural  sections.  The 
statesmen  of  that  day  early  recognised  that 
the  best  method  at  financing  the  new  Gk>v- 
amment  was  through  the  levying  at  duties  on 
imported  commodities.  The  first  tariff  laws 
peoaed  were  pasaed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  revenue  with  which  to  opoato 
the  Government.    At  that  time  they  did  not 


know  anything  about  tnoome  taxes  and  aselse 
taxea.  They  not  only  levied  dntlea  on  arti- 
cles that  were  In  competmon  with  articles 
manufactured  In  the  Ooloalea.  but  they  levied 
sudi  duties  on  aU  oommodltiea  aa  tbsf 
thou^t  the  oommoditlss  oould  eatry. 
Tariff  for  revenus  only  was  the  tariff  of  that 
day. 

From  these  tariff  laws  the  Government 
soon  had  plenty  of  money.  In  that  respect 
the  statesmen  of  those  days  were  much 
smarter  than  the  statesmen  of  these  days. 

Becatise  of  the  heavy  duties  which  the 
Colonies  laid  on  Imparted  articles,  practically 
all  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  that 
country,  with  her  powerful  navy,  proceeded 
to  compel  a  reduction  In  those  duties  by  driv- 
ing from  the  sea  what  little  shipping  the 
Colonies  controlled.  Because  of  this  action 
Great  Britain  was  soon  In  a  war  with  the 
Colonies.  The  War  of  1812  was  practically 
a  trade  war.  Up  to  that  time  Great  Britain 
had  claimed  control  over  the  seas.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  War  of  18U  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  established  and  made 
applicable  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Thto  result  amply  justified  the  war. 

It  to  clear,  therefore,  that  for  the  300  years 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  np 
to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  the  principal 
Issues  that  ran  through  all  the  activities  of 
the  people  were  the  Issues  that  rose  naturally 
from  trade  and  commerce. 

The  American  people  Immediately  appre- 
ciated the  trade  advantages  which  they  had 
gained  by  reason  of  the  War  of  1812  and  ttaay 
came  to  realise  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  Nation  to  become  a  great  manufactur- 
ing country  were  very  bright.  At  thto  time 
Alexander  Hamilton  put  out  hto  great  work, 
known  as  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufac- 
tures. Thto  document  did  much  to  estab- 
ltoh America  on  a  firm  commercial  basto. 
I  would  recommend  to  any  student  of  trade 
and  commerce  that  he  read  this  documeut 
above  all  others  relating  to  American  trade 
and  commerce.  In  tbto  document,  BamUton 
advocated  that  America  to  be  great  must 
protect  her  Indtistrles  as  well  as  her  agricul- 
ture. Not  long  after  the  issuance  of  thto 
great  document.  Congress  passed  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1810.  Thto  to  one  of  the  great  events 
in  the  htotory  of  the  development  of  the 
tariff  poUcy  of  our  country.  There  were  many 
who  opposed  thto  legtolatlon  for  the  same 
reasons  which  I  have  heretofore  set  forth, 
but  the  public  sentiment  iras  ovowbelm- 
Ingly  In  favor  of  a  program  that  would  estab- 
Ush industries  and  manufacturing  plants  In 
our  country. 

The  law  of  1816  was  a  great  improvement 
In  many  ways  over  any  previous  action  deal- 
ing with  trade.  Under  thto  law,  commodities 
were  divided  Into  dssses  and  duties  vrere 
levied  according  to  classes.  Commodities 
were  divided  into  three  groups.  First,  com- 
modities which  could  be  manufactured  In 
ample  quantities  In  America.  Imports  of 
thto  class  of  goods  carried  a  high  rate  of 
duty.  The  second  class  of  goods  were  those 
which  eould  be  partially  supplied  In  America. 
These  carried  a  lower  duty.  The  third  group 
of  commodities  were  those  which  were  not 
produced  In  thto  country.  These  carried  a 
very  light  rato  of  duty  In  order  to  encourage 
their  importation. 

Thto  law  vras  the  first  tariff  law  that  gave 
any  considerable  consideration  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  free  Itot.  By  thto  I  mean  a  list 
of  commodities  that  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  free  of  any  duty.  Ever  since  that  time 
thto  free  Itot  has  been  gradually  increased 
until  today  more  than  65  percent  of  all  Im- 
ports come  In  free  of  any  duty.  To  thosa 
who  sre  clamoring  for  more  free  trade  under 
proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreements  must 
not  forget  that  now  two-thirds  of  all  im- 
ports are  already  coming  free  of  any  duty. 

From  thto  legtolatlon  that  early  Congress 
set  a  pattern  which  has  been  rather  doaely 
f oUowed  from  that  day  to  tills. 
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Durtitg   the   Civil    War   period   a   number 
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the  tenacity  of  this  doctrine  that  I 
to  trace  for  you  from  the  founda- 
our  Oovsmment  down  to  the  Civil 
mfcnlfssted  ttsslf  again  with  tbs  return 
Southern  States  with  even  more  force 
nad  ever  had  before.     Tbe  advance- 
the  industrial  States  as  a  result  of 
tariff  proved  iU  efllcacy.     On  the 
4and.  the  persistency  of  tbe  agrlcul- 
bad  not  diminished. 
178  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  elected 
Presidency.     Immediately   after   his 
he  began  to  give  the  tariff  question 
te  study.     He  called  to  his  asalst- 
young  CongraaHnan  with  whom  he 
fo^ht  in  the  War  Batwaan  tbe  Statea. 
Concraaaman— WUllam  lIcKlnley— 
the  aaalgnment  of  giving   to  tbe 
I^blem  a  thorough  study.     As  a  ra- 
bis  study  on  this  subject  this  young 
advanced  In  power  and  Influ- 
In  1890  he  was  the  author  of  the 
tariff  law.    This  law  was  the  resvilt 
study  by  McKlnley  and  also  by  tba 
I  uteamen  of  that  time.    In  that  law 
principle  was  announced.    I  refer  to 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  trade  agree- 


IfcKtnley's    reclprnclty    formula    was 

1 1  tariffs  for  protection,  the  duty  should 

s\i]  Iclent  to  balance  the  difference  be- 

the  coat  of  production  in  the  foreign 

as  against  tbe  cost  of  production 

Anierica.  plus  a  reaaonable  profit.     Mr. 

ley  also  advocated  that  true  reclproc- 
eo|ild  be  extended  only  through  agree- 

n\ade  with  individual  nations.  For 
tblit  way  be  fixed  individual  reaponal- 

Mn^e  that  time  a  new  Innovation  came 
Into  t  ae  tariff  lawa  of  our  country.    I  refer 


to  what  la  known  as  tba  favored-natlc 
clause.  This  Is  a  plan  which  has  now 
ten  to  tM  so  broad  as  tbe  world.  It  la  a 
when  a  concession  Is  gr.uucd 
itry  It  Is  generalised  so  that  ei 
other  country  should  have  tbe 
ceeslons.  Before  tbe  war  we  saw  sit 
where  Japan  got  tbe  benefit  of  all  tbe 
that  we  had  given  to  any 
There  are  many  who  feel  tbla 
vlalon  abould  taa  repealed. 

The  IfcKlBlay  tariff  law  proved  to  be 
popular      By  virtue  of  this  law  a  very 
number  of  commodities  were  added   to 
free  list.     This  tended  to  remove  many 
jectlons  that  bad  theretofore  been  lei 
against  tariff  rates.    It  also  marked  the 
ual  transition  from  tariffs  for  revenue 
to  tariffs  for  protection. 

^y  reason  at  bla  aSorU  as  chair 
tbe  Waya  and  liaaaa  Ooounittee  of  the 
of  Representatives.  McKlnley  was  able 
for  hU  country  a  work  which  was  in ' 
opinion    the   most   Important   work   of 
career.     It  was   because  of   thU   le^lslat 
and  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  that : 
was  elevated  to  the  Presidency. 

Since  the  days  of  McKlnley.  the  tariff 
tlnued  to  be  a  great  public  Issue,  of  vi 
degrees  of  mtenstty.  I  will  not  take  the 
to  trace  this  development  in  detail. 

Tbe  next  great  and  Important  chan| 
the  tariff  laws  was  a  new  provision  that 
Included  In  the  Pordney-McCuraber 
which  was  passed  In  1923.  This  proi 
to  which  I  refer  was  known  as  the  flexf 
tariff  provision.  Under  this  provision 
President  was  authorized  to  increase  or 
crease  rates  by  not  mwe  than  50  per 
and  to  do  so  only  after  a  thorough  Invi 
gatton  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  tba 
ferences  between  the  cost  of  prodiicttc 
the  foreign  country  sa  against  tbe 
production  In  the  United  States. 

This    Isw    also    provided    that    addlt 
duties  could  be  added  and  total  excU 
might  be  added  in  case  of  unfair  comj 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  country. 

Under    thla   law    the   President  cov 
only  alter  the  facts  had  been  found  byl 
Tariff  Commission.     And  he  could  act 
within  the  measiirement  of  a  yardstick 
clfically   laid   down   by  Congress.     Cor 
did  not  grant  to  him  any  legislative 

It  must  be  remembered  that  undarj 
Constitution  all  authority  to  levy  dul 
given  exclusively  to  the  Congress.  The 
dent  has  no  authority  over  the  levyli 
any  dutlea  of  any  kind.  But  tbe  Prest 
has  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
lect  duties  that  have  been  levied 
to  laws  passed  by  the  Congrees.  Un< 
Flexible  Tariff  Act.  to  which  I  have  Jl 
ferred.  the  Congress  laid  down  a  ya 
by  which  the  duties  were  levied,  and 
the  President  the  responsibility  of  colls 
the  duties  thus  levied. 

From  1933  to  1990  no  draatlc  changes 
made  in  the  tariff  laws.    In  1930  the  Sr 
Hawley  tariff  law  was  paased.     Many 
bers  of  Congrees  and  others  have  claimed 
this  law  was  responsible  for  many  ills 
which  they  complained.    It  Is  passing  sti 
however,  when  we  remember  that  thoeaj 
have  made  most  of  the  complainU 
this  law.  although  tbey  have  been  In 
for  15  years,  have  never  attempted  to 
tbe  law. 

Tbla  brings  us  now  to  tbe  so-called 
rocal  trade  HT«*>Bents  act.    This  word 
dprocal"  was  applied  to  this  Tariff  Ac 
tbe  purpose  of  attempting  to  tie  It  in 
the  McKlnley  doctrine  of  reciprocity. 
In   1933   President  Roosevelt  favor 
forced  the  pswafs  of  the  NIRA     To 
this  law  there  waa  set  up  an  organ! 
known  as  the  NRA.     ThU  was  an  atl 
to  control  the  bualness  and  trade  of  tb«| 
tlon.    Most  of  us  remember  this  exper 
and  most  of  us  know  thst  the  Supreme 
declared   the  whole   thing  to  be 
tutional. 
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aary  studies.  Immediately  following  the  elec- 
tion of  1948.  the  SUte  Department  htirriedly 
decided  to  make  an  effort  to  get  ready  for  the 
oonferenot  In  April  of  1947.  Tbla  was  done 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  tbe  Tariff  Com- 
mlaalon  had  not  been  able  to  make  tb*-  neces- 
sary studies. 

In  April  1947,  Mr.  Clayton  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment with  a  retinue  of  150  or  mc»e  as- 
ilatenta.  went  to  Geneva  where  this  confer- 
ence was  to  be  held.  Before  going  to  Geneva 
Mr.  Cla3rton  appeared  before  the  Waya  and 
Means  Committee  and  In  substance  stated 
that  tbe  purpose  of  going  to  Geneva  was  not 
so  much  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  as 
It  was  to  set  up  a  special  world-wide  organl- 
aatlon  to  control  the  trade  and  the  business 
of  the  whole  world  and  to  be  known  as  the 
International  Trade  Organization. 

The  Geneva  Conference  has  now  been  In 
session  for  nearly  3  months.  Either  because 
of  Inefflclency  or  because  of  secrecy  little  Is 
known  aa  to  what  is  going  on  in  Geneva. 
Recently  a  short  report  was  put  oat  by  tbe 
State  Department.  In  that  report  la  a  para- 
graph which  reads  as  follows: 

*Tha  present  schedule  calls  for  completion 
of  dtaeuslons  on  chapters  IV  through  vn  by 
mid-July.  Chapters  I,  n,  and  vm  on  ptir- 
poses,  membership,  and  organization  are 
acheduled  for  later  consideration." 

Prom  this  It  Is  evident  that  the  Geneva 
Conference  la  having  bard  sledding.  So  far 
no  good  has  come  from  It.  I  am  not  as  much 
Interested  in  any  good  that  may  come  from 
It.  for  I  am  afraid  of  the  evil  that  will  oome 
from  it. 

Every  country  in  the  world  Is  anxious  to 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America  upon 
most  any  terms  that  might  be  granted. 

Trade  agreements  already  made  have  al- 
ready seriously  Injured  many  industries  in 
the  United  States.     I  shall  cite  you  a  few: 

Practically  all  watches  sold  In  America  are 
foreign  made. 

Tbe  glass  indtutry  has  been  seriously  Im- 
paired. 

Likewise  the  pottery  and  china  Industry 
Is  terribly  worried. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  textiles. 

When  these  great  basic  industries  of  the 
Nation  complain  they  are  told  that  the  policy 
is  the  policy  enunciated  by  Henry  A.  Wallace 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  said  that  any  Industry 
that  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of 
foreign  countries  Is  IrefBclent  and  should  be 
permitted  to  die. 

The  policy  by  which  t^e  United  States 
grew  to  be  the  most  powerful  Nation  of  the 
world  from  the  standnolnt  of  production 
and  commerce  Is  being  abandoned  for  a  give 
away  policy  and  no  one  knows  what  tbe 
outcome  will  be. 


Foolish  To  Suppose  100,000  Refagees 
Would  Reduce  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRB,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  John  W.  Love  in  the  Cleveland 
Press.  June  27,  1947: 

TODAT'S    BtTSINlSS 

(By  John  W.  Love) 
roousB  TO  stTPPOsx  100,000  urncBs  wottld 
axDUCs  joaa 
Tbe  clubwomen  in  their  national  conven- 
tion thU  week  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  booked 


on  one  of  tbe  ddeat  at  eoooomle  fallacies. 
This  Is  the  belief  there  Is  Just  so  much  work 
to  be  done  at  any  one  time,  and  that  to 
Increase  the  number  of  workers  deprives 
some  of  them  of  jobs.  It  Is  known  as  tbe 
lump-of-work  fallacy. 

In  ordinary  conditions  tbe  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  would  have  been 
only  one  of  many  organizations  to  pl(^  up 
the  ancient  error.  This  time  tbe  circum- 
stances are  deeply  regrettable. 

The  federation  voted  down  a  resolution  to 
support  the  3tratton  bill  to  admit  100.000 
displaced  persona  a  year  for  4  years.  It 
did  so  after  it  had  heard  there  arere  imem- 
ployed  in  this  coimtry  and  that  tbe  arrival 
of  thla  number  of  people  from  Europe  would 
deprive  our  own  of  Jobs. 

The  supporters  of  the  resolution,  and  tbey 
were  numerous,  presented  all  the  Important 
arguments  for  the  bill,  but  if  tbey  had  had 
time  they  might  have  asked  a  few  questions. 
Tbey  might  have  Inquired  whether  there 
ever  was  a  time  betart  tbe  war  when  we 
bad  fewer  unemployed  In  proportion  to  tbe 
size  of  tbe  country  than,  vre  have  today. 
Or  whether  there  had  ever  been  a  day  when 
there  was  not  some  unemployment,  with  im- 
mlgraUon  or  not.  Or  whether  It  was  not 
true  that  the  greatest  unemployment  we  ever 
had  in  America  occurred  after  we  bad  cut 
down  our  immigration. 

If  there  la  a  connection  between  employ- 
ment and  immigration  it  could  Just  as  eas- 
ily be  argued  on  the  favorable  side.  There's 
no  getting  around  the  fact  our  great  Indus- 
trial prosperity  dates  from  the  arrival  of 
millions  of  immigrants,  or  that  tbe  collapse. 
in  the  1930's,  followed  by  6  years  tbe  passage 
of  the  present  legislation. 

But  the  fundamental  error  In  the  lump- 
of-work  idea  Is  hundreds  of  years  old.  and 
history  and  statistics  can  seldom  prevail 
against  It. 

In  any  case  the  admission  of  as  small  a 
number  as  100,000  persons  a  year,  many  of 
them  women  and  children,  can  have  no 
noticeable  unfavorable  effect  upon  employ- 
ment. 

The  best  of  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
Stratton  bill  Is  that  by  agreeing  to  accept 
400.000  of  the  homeless. -this  country  wotild 
be  taking  a  substantial  share  of  the  nearly 
1,000.000  for  whom  no  homes  can  be  found 
In  Europe,  and  that  by  so  doing,  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  urge  other  countries  to 
accept  the  remainder  on  a  quota  basis. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  institutions  In  this  coun- 
try would  arrange  to  house  these  people, 
most  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  There  Is 
no  doulit  whatever  that  those  Immigrants 
who  were  willing  to  take  common  labor  jobs 
could  find  them  readily,  or  that  those  who 
were  skilled  in  certain  types  of  work  would 
have  no  trouble  getting  employment. 

In  a  country  which  Is  maturing  as  rap- 
Idly  as  ours  Is,  wherein  the  children  of  the 
laborers  are  going  into  skilled  Jobs  ox  to 
college,  and  the  children  of  the  skilled  seem 
to  be  trying  to  get  into  professions,  there 
Is  certainly  room  for  people  who  would  be 
willing  to  work  at  anything  Just  to  live  In 
America.  A  mere  400,000  by  1951,  however, 
would  go  only  a  small  way  toward  solving 
the  distortions  In  our  labor  supply. 

There  are  disturbing  phenomena  in  oar 
ffl>ttT»g<ng  population,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
advancing  age  of  the  people  in  it.  The  num- 
bers of  young  and  vigorous  are  not  increas- 
ing as  they  should  be — if  the  figures  dldnt 
show  It  we  would  know  It  from  the  growing 
Interest  In  pension  plans.  We  need  more 
providers  In  this  eotmtry.  The  greatest 
criticism  It  seems  to  me  can  be  made  of 
the  Stratton  bU'  is  that  It  would  revise  the 
quotas  for  only  4  years,  but  by  that  time 
the  change  In  the  make-up  of  America  will 
be  evident  to  many  more  than  it  now  Is. 

Yet  4  years  Is  about  as  long  as  we  can 
be  sure  the  routes  will  be  open  for  any  kind 
of  travel.    Unleas  Europe  can  be  rebabiU- 


tatad  and  the  prcapecta  ot  peace  made 
stronger,  then  the  one  nation  wbl^  has 
everything  may  find  Itaelf  aritbout  friends, 
tbe  object  of  univeraal  envy. 

U  the  Stratton  biU  were  defeated,  and 
If  it  at  tbe  same  Ume  the  proposal  made 
by  aome  of  the  Republicans  to  cut  down 
the  shipments  of  grain  to  Europe  vrere  to 
carry,  then  we  would  indeed  be  turning  our 
backs  upon  tbe  misery  ot  tbe  dd  World. 
The  effect  of  decUlons  of  that  sort  would 
be  profound,  but  the  nation  which  made 
them  might  lack  tbe  imagination  to  prepare 
for  what  lay  ahead. 


A  Salnte  to  Warne  Township,  N.  J^  ft 
Frioidly  Commimity,  on  Its  One  Hnn- 
dredth  AnniTef  sary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

.   or  MEW  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  i.  1947 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  afternoon  the  people  of  Wayne 
Township,  N.  J.,  concluded  a  3-day  cen- 
tennial celebration.  I  was  privileged  to 
make  a  brief  address  in  tribute  to  this 
friendly  community,  speaking  as  follows: 

Historians  record  that  hospitality  has  ever 
been  a  Jerseyman's  concern.  Wlldea,  in  bis 
entertaining  history.  "Twin  Rivers,  tbe 
Raritan  and  Passaic."  points  out  that  in 
1609  when  Hendrlck  Hudson  first  entered 
Newark  Bay.  tbe  Indian  tribesmen  lined  tbe 
ahorea  holding  out  gifts  of  corn  and  beans 
and  squash,  calling  out  "Scbeylcbbt,"  tbe 
Rarltan  Indian  word  for  ••welcome."  Believ- 
ing that  tbe  natives  were  calling  out  the 
name  of  the  land  the  Dutch  aallors  called 
tbe  lands  west  of  the  Hudson,  now  northern 
New  Jersey,  •'Scheyichbl ."  or  "Welcome." 

While  that  title  has  disappeared,  the  tradi- 
tion Is  still  retained  In  Wayne  Township. 
When  it  was  known  as  the  "welcome"  coun- 
try it  was  then,  as  now,  rich  and  scenic  farm 
land,  and  It  was  crisscrossed  by  Indian  trails 
over  which  the  Indian  from  west  of  the 
Delaware  traveled  to  reach  the  coast,  to 
which  they  made  an  anntial  pilgrimage  for 
the  purpoee  of  gathering  and  eating  oystan 
and  other  shellfish,  considered  even  by  tha 
early  Indians  as  rare  delicacies. 

This  was  then  a  hospitable  area  and  it 
BO  continued  to  be  through  George  Wash- 
ington's day  for  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
stories  of  the  general's  visits  to  Wsjme  and 
Preakness  and  his  besdquarters  at  the  Dey 
mansion  Probably  in  no  other  camping 
area  was  the  Continental  Army  so  weU  sup- 
plied with  food  by  the  neighboring  faimers 
as  It  was  whUe  In  Oils  valley.  There  bad 
been  great  changes  In  many  things  between 
1600  and  1780  but  hospitality  was  still  a  chief 
concern  as  attested  by  the  records  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  his  troops. 

Undoubtedly  visitors  60  years  later,  In 
1847,  when  Wayne  was  formed,  w«e  given 
Just  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  they  are  today 
and  as  they  had  been  given  2S8  years  previ- 
ously. There  must  have  been  many  visitors 
In  that  year,  for  the  country  was  Just  begin- 
ning to  develop.  Communications  were  im- 
proving. Just  a  month  before,  tbe  first  post- 
age stamps  had  been  placed  on  sale  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  telegraph  was  only 
3  years  old.  The  Morris  Canal  had  brought 
to  this  section  Increasing  commercial  activ- 
ity In  the  15  years  It  had  been  open.  The 
Morris  and  Essex  railroad  served  the  area,  and 
plans  WCTe  being  drawn  for  the  Lackawanna 
and  for  expanding  tba  Erie  through  northern 
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be  evident  to  many  more  than  It  now  la. 

Yet  4  years  la  about  as  long  as  we  can 
be  sure  the  routes  will  be  open  for  any  kind 
of  travel.    Unless  Europe  can  be  rehablU- 


Ity  In  the  15  years  It  had  been  open.  The 
Morris  and  EMez  railroad  served  the  area,  and 
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Popular  and  busy  stage  coach  routes 
the  new  townahlp.    Paterson.  which 
a  city  until  4  year4  later  and 
an  Independent  townahlp.  waa  a 
market  center  for  the  farmers  not 
County    but    also   from 
It  waa  then  known  aa  the 
City  of  the  World.    Althotigh  the 
fkctory  in  Pateraoa  had  been  opened 
the  Society  for  Uscfxil  Manufactures  in 
was  not  until  1840  that  the  silk  in- 
got iu  first  start  and  by  1947  Pater- 
4>putatlon  aa  a  silk  center  waa  Just  be- 
to  spread.     Building  of  locomotives 
had   atarted    10    years    earlier.      Iron 
iB  IM7  waa  a  major  industry  In  this 
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waa  a  spirit  ot  progress  in  the  air 
in  the  commercial  wo-ld  of  the  day 
in   the  political  and  social   fielda. 
County    bad    been    an    independent 
10  yeara  whan  Wayna  Township  was 
Into  being  and  tte  prwsnt  New  Jer- 
waa  then  only  3  years  old. 
not  been  abolished  in  New  Jersey 
1846  and  in  that  year  the  first  taxes 
I  lUbUc  school  syatem  ware  levied  against 
In  1847.  aa  in  1947.  the  eflecu  of 
unaettled   the  country:    the  Mexican 
eaa    adding    great    territories    to    the 
States.    There  waa  indusuial  strife 
t  days,  too,  and  during  the  10  yeara 
neceded   the  estahlMbasent  of  Wayne 
the  State  and  thta  section  were 
with  a  series  of  great  strikes.    Work- 
Newark.  Morrlstown.  and  New 
Ick.  as  well  as  in  other  communities, 
during   the    late   thirties   and    early 
for  higher  wages  and  a  10-hour  day. 
waa  not  until  1881  that  the  10-hour 
secured  by  legislation  throughout 
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Thli  congressional  dlstrlet.  when  Wayne 
Town  ihlp  was  created,  waa  represented  In 
the  B  luaa  of  HaprsaantatlTaa.  in  which  Abra- 
'Jaeotn  waa  tlMB  sarrlng.  by  a  Whig. 
Wright,  of  Newark  later  a  United 
tor  and  In  1847  an  unsuccessful 
.t*  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Serv- 
Jeraey  In  the  United  SUtes  SenaM 
Thirtieth  Ooiniaaa  vara  Jacob  MU- 
Morrlatown.  and  WUllam  L.  Dayton,  of 
arbo  9  years  later  became  the  can- 
for  VIM  PiMldam  ct  the  United  8U«a« 
am  MttoAsI  UefeM  at  the  RepuMtwa 
Pwtj 
In  HlMM  d«ya  It  took  my 

al  leaM  4  d«y«.  travaUni  by 
train,  crach,  and  boat,  lo  toch  WmMi^Iqa. 
Tlteri  I  hey  mei  in  a 

ilM  ««•  «•  know  H)day     J^m%  «  •wartef 

«t  «   WRIWV  a*H«e*  the  bmMUvg  IMM  kM« 

^  ItHMh  lr«x^<a  m  U\»  NVar  ixf  1«U 

IMMI  IMM  \%\  *mK\  tkuUt  HiV   IM 

"^^^       V      WH|^      IW^W^^'  iW^^WW^I       ^l^        ^^MW        Wl^Wi       ^^WP|* 

^V  %n4  %^^  %m\\  iMt\«f«  \>Jt  y^p$t;m\^w\^  «m^« 

WM  Mm  iMTt  tf  Mm  IhtMr 
Mk(»  I  y«M«  Mvtra  r»tir«d 
I  •(  Mm  \miiti  •(•M•^  and  ii  «m 
u\  «oM  M«l  ihM  «t«li  m  %he 
that  \M  \9»\  BNirttvii^  (ftawfliiar  t>t 
I  tytW  iMi  tm  M  MM  ••«  <vr  H  (n 
to  VHfUHft.  ft  mi  I  m  Tyler  was 
hn  llMt  MM  the  Uvea  ot  Mm  snd  hto 
Aaugliter  hdv*  tover^d  the  entire  span  ot 
iBuntrya  hlatory  ivom  the  adminiatrtt> 
Mom  of  Praatdent  QMf|a  Waahing ton  to  the 
preaait  day. 

Uia  ftrat  eleetloa  Ua  whleh  th« 
newly  formed  Wayaa  Townahlp' 
for  al  State  Senator  llMa  Paaaale  County.  I 
have  bean  interertad  to  learn  that  they 
•  BUaa  D  Canflald.  who 
of  tha  State  isaata  la 
itor  of  mtna. 
In  thoaa  daya.  without  our  rapid  means  ot 
tatlon  and  communication,  without 
■KMUm  schoola  and  hoapltala.  without  elec- 
tric Ighta  and  so  many  ot  the  other  oonvan- 


tences  on  which  we  depend  today.  I 
there  was  a  far  greater  spirit  of  frlei 
of  hospitality,  of  nelghborllness.  local 
tlonally.  and  throughout  the  world 
find  today. 

In  this  respect.  Wayne  haa  not  retr 
It  has  been  found  one  of  the  friendliest  i 
munitles  in  our  land.    Characterful 
trlotlc   Its  citizens  have  kept  faith  In 
and  in  war  with  the  Ijest  traditions  of 
ica  and  the  ever- inspiring  spirit  of 
founders. 

We  speak  today  of  the  good-nelght 
ley.    America   cannot   be   a   good 
among  nations  rnless  it   has  that  at 
and  spirit  at  home.    It  muat  be  a  land 
communities  live  happily  together, 
gocd  will  ard  casting   islde  those  thln| 
tend  to  feed  the  germs  of  hatred  and 
erance. 

In  this  turbulent  world  In  which  dmf\ 
day  we  read  in  the  prera  and  liear 
over  the  air  the  failures  of  statesmen 
feet  a  meeting  of  the  minds  looking  to 
p>eace,    we    cannot    afford    to    "toss    ui 
sponge"  and  say  It  cannot  be  done.    Ai 
morale  la  the  moat  important  element 
hour.     It  can  be  stistalned  in  thoi 
communities  by  the  spirit  ot  Wa\ne. 

I  remember  how  my  distinguished 
cessor.  the  late  Mr.  Seger.  liked  to  visit 
your  p>eople.    ■•Wa3me  is  so  friendly"  he 
to  say 

And  1  recall  several  years  back  an  li 
emphaslng  this  spirit.     I   was  scheduM 
make    an    addrew    before    your    Repv 
Club  at  Donohuea.    With  Wa]me  be 
and    good    will,    several    Democratic 
attended.    One  learned  the  followlni; 
Ing  his  name  had  haul  aallad  at  a  bank 
in  a  neighboring  town  Miaater  and  bli 
sence  had  cost  him  some  tSOO.    While 
his  loss  with  a  smile,  he  never  did 
mv  speech  compensated  him. 

Today,  as  I  salute  Wayne  on  its  cent 
anniversary.  I  can  picture  one  of  the 
settlers    phlloaophlcally    referring    to 
difficult  dajrs  with  the  expression,  "thi 
the  first  lOO  yenrs  are  the  hardest." 
be   so   of   Wayne,   the   friendly   cor 
where  the  open  door,  the  helping  hi 
the  smiling  face,  are  not  loat  In  "tli 
try  men's  soula." 


N«w  Qdrj  for  014  aory 


irncNsiON  OP 
H0N.HARLEYM.K1LG0RE 

w  ^mm  vwaiNWk 

W  TWl  MNAH  op  THI  UHITW) 
r<l«9«fhlV«  h^  l•^  IN? 

fMK  txm^Niy,  ^i»  n.  ty  Dt^  Po'i^'r 
»h«n.  IMMor  of  Ihe  Nrw  Y«Mk   A 
Pnitb)-tari*n  Chun^h  of  WMtllngt 
Chftplatn  of  ih»  8fti«ii'.    t  hdvti 
ihu  !*rim(>n  aevYrAl  ilniM  «nd. 
opinion.  It  U  8  work  of  d««p 
siltniflc«nc«— *  me«»8g«  of  tuldai 
only  for  tha<i«  of  u<«  who  havf  tht 
honor  to  serve  In  the  United  8t« 
ate.  but.  also  for  all  the  people 
treat  land.    The  Nation  as  well  as 
Senate  should  Indeed  be  proud 
Peter  Marshall 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

irxw  GLOBT  roe  out  globt 

T^xt:  Acts  23:  28:  "And  the  chief 
anawared.  With  a  great  sum  obtained 


said.   But  I   was   free 

)f  the  captain  who  held 

^e  had  paid  for  his  polltl- 

money.  reflects  the  an- 

|dea  that  freedom  can  be 

rred  or  withdrawn. 

reply   that   he   waa. free 

was  a  matter  of  birth- 

erstanding  that  rests  on 

»les. 

over  this  country,  there 
ke  one  hundred  and  sev- 
of  the  Declaration  of 
celebration  will  be 
holidays,  special  sports  ' 
3ns.  and  fireworks  And 
lany  of  those  who  cele- 
luly  will  understand  the 
ly  celebrate. 

Blae.  In  the  exploalon  of 
lie  of  the  bands,  and  the 
>ple.  whispers  from  the 
inheard. 

^Ices   from   Valley   Forge 
great  sum  obtained  I 

ilspers   from    Lexington. 

Hill,  from  Trenton  and 

1 1      n  Mount  Vernon  and 

|U  A  great  price  for  thla 

sr>  rs  will  never  be  heard. 

V.     lid   be  amazing   how 

Juiii  In  and  from  what 

^rts  of  the  country  and 

-  the  me8s.''.ge  would 

-the  freedom  that  was 
ago  was  not  paid  for  In 
Installments  have  been 
two  lifetimes,  for  this 
lat   exacts   a   perpettial 

pthpn  in  your  sitting  back 
u      n  the  flag  Is  thrown 
puffing  yourself  up 
of  America.    For  you 

Ived  in  other  lands,  un- 

ru  hangar  and  parsecu- 

ke  coma  aa  an  immigrant 

|you  have  absolutely  no 

Tou  cannot  fully  sppre- 

Nor  can  you  truly   be 

have  no  conception  of 

without  all  the  things 


t1 


Known  anything     . 
weui  balore  y«tt 
»Ur  Uvea,  ihau  fort^ 
that  y\>u  h«v« 


AW  MiMely  \\  WM  w««< 
^1  •  )Mfie«  waa  t>aid  Tt^H 
l^eHiy  Mmi  «hai  «Hwa 
iiM^  a  Hl*«l  \^  w««M  «Mt 

waaM  «(  iMi  wwMiry^i 

\-^t  «reed  ««\d  eeiAAhneaa. 

|lml  th«i  ihere  w^ra  H«tt 

<     '<(  «\t  b\tlt«l«^  ^^kml)4 

lima  Mte  «hMe  man  was 

lodMa    Tvtday  ihatti  aia 

lis  Nation  has  long  baan 

the  gtaad  end  the  so- 

ttnrta  of  trae  Americans. 

1.      ve  American  wildlife 

ki     h1.  svich  as  the  graat 

a.  the  Labrador  dtiA, 

iix.  the  haath  hen.  tha 

the  Carolina  paroquet. 

the  giant  mink  has  gone. 

^as  been  nearly  exterml- 

swan,  the  canvas  back 

the  upland  plorar.  the 

Kd  the  ivory-billed  wood- 

[years  be  completely  wiped 

le  people  said.  "This  Is  a 

re  a  right  to  humt,  ahoot. 
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So  the  patriot  enjoyed  himself  killing  birds, 
killing  more  than  he  could  give  away,  ao  that 
the  next  year  there  were  fewer  blrda.  and  at 
last  there  were  none  at  all. 

Tba  aame  kind  of  greed  and  selflshneaa  was 
aliown  In  our  treatment  of  the  land.  It  was 
good  land,  but  we  were  greedy.  We  wanted 
money  cropa,  and  the  slogan  was  "Plow  and 
plant,  plow  and  plant." 

Well,  we  plowed.  For  50  years  we  chopped 
cotton  and  moved  West  when  the  land  gave 
out.  For  so  yeara  we  plowed  for  com,  and 
moved  on  when  the  land  gave  out. 

Com  and  wheat;  wheat  and  cotton — we 
planted  and  plowed  with  no  regard  for  the 
future.  And  400.000,000  tons  of  our  most  val- 
uable natural  resourcea  have  been  washed 
Into  the  Otilf  of  Mexico  every  year.  Three 
hundred  thouaand  acrea  of  good  topsoll 
dumped  Into  the  ocean. 

Our  reckless  stripping  away  of  the  vege- 
table cover  o<  the  soil  has  driven  out  the  ani- 
mals sad  Invited  the  forces  of  erosion,  which 
are  now  esaetlng  the  terrific  toll  of  300.000 
acres  of  land  every  year.  This  Is  equivalent 
to  dtmaplng  Into  the  ocean  each  year  1.875 
farms  of  160  acres  each. 

It  has  made  red  clay  gullies  in  the  South- 
land, It  has  made  dust  bowl  storms  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  has  made  prairies  and  des- 
erta.  and  more  than  half  of  our  total  land 
surface  has  been  damaged  by  erosion. 

When  the  white  colonists  first  came  to  this 
continent  this  kind  of  erosion  was  unknown. 
It  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  wholesale  re- 
moval of  the  original  vegetable  cover,  to  the 
destruction  of  forests,  and  the  plowing  of 
pralrlea  and  plains. 

Surely  freedom  does  not  mean  that  people 
can  do  aa  they  like  with  the  country's  re- 
sotirces. 

The  same  wanton  waste  and  disregard  for 
the  future  is  to  be  seen  In  the  almost  crimi- 
nal waate  of  oil.  thousands  of  barrels  ot  oil 
wasted  every  month;  in  the  deforestation  of 
our  cotmtry.  when  the  slogan  seemed  to  be 
"Cut  and  aell,  ctrt  and  sell."  with  never  a 
thought  of  planting  young  treea,  never  a 
thought  of  preaervlng  the  timberland.  aa  If 
there  were  a  supply  .nat  would  never  be 
exhatMted. 

Tha  nattiral  reaouroea  of  America  are  the 
of  the  whole  Nation,  and  ahouid  be 
and  utlllmd  for  the  benefit  ot  all 
our  people. 

TtMra  la.  iMwever,  a  ht%her  concept  of 
lieedaM.  Idi^Mr  than  something  that  can  be 
eoatarrad  or  wtttodrawn.  higher  tkan  soma- 
tlOng  ttMt  Is  aa  acetdant  of  hlitk.  aad  ttMt 
Is  aa  sadiiwMist  «t  every 


TMs  was  tha  graat  Maa  tiMt  nMriMrad  tka 
MMf  lUpmlMli  atrvgt^mi  %a  %»  Wni  la 

it  asMMS  ta  aa  faMiaiMa  ae  ifpRsw^  iaway» 
WM  awawfs  pravM  %aat  taa  laipwasiaR  ai 
MMi  hMMNuiiMiiMa  M«a  at  «wr  mmwmm 
taiMi  taiaa  tvaat  Mm  «s«fi  i^iiMil  nwrnHt 
al  aw  vvliah^\t«  ba<iMma> 

T^•  i<»\Mt««  ttl  daMumtay  H  QMMtMtif  x 
and  Ubsriy  v^mh  fnMA  Oa*>  I%li  MMliUit 
Is  M  aM  aa  th*  UMa.  TIm  w«i«  at  Q«l  «^ 
akaras  MmI  It  a  nsMaa  lito  Uva  tl  lavM  «•• 
H«id  aa  Ood  sad  l(  u  rtfVMss.  It  wiU  dt», 

0\tt  Pllgrtm  forafsUivrs  btlisvvd  this 
initlu  tor  ihe  fiiat  tiuag  they  did  in  Amarloa 
was  to  dadteato  thair  vantura  to  Qod.  The 
Maytawar  Ooaspaat.  Ite  first  olvtl  doeumsnt 
drawn  v|^  on  our  shores,  scknowltdgas  Ood 
la  these  wevdi: 

"In  the  name  ot  Ood,  amen. 

"We.  having  undertaken,  for  tht  glory  of 
Ood  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  do  by  theee  presentt  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually. In  the  preaence  of  Ood  and  one  an- 
other, covenant  and  combine  otiraelvea  to- 
gether Into  a  civil  body  politic." 

Later,  we  find  the  compacts  and  charters 
of  aU  the  early  colonies  giving  a  very  defi- 
nite place  to  Ood.  No  better  st;>tement  of 
the  relatlonahtp  of  Ood  to  government  is 
Xound  anywhara  than  In  the  Great  Law  of 


Pennsylvania,  which  waa  passed  December  7, 
1682.    This  dociunent  said: 

"Whereas  the  glory  of  Almighty  Ood,  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  la  the  reason  and  end 
of  government,  and.  therefore,  government 
In  Itself  is  a  venerable  ordinance  of  God." 

Notice  these  two  ideals:  Government  Is  for 
God's  glory  and  is  ordained  by  Him.  Is  It 
not  true  that  we  as  a  nation  have  largely 
forgotten  theae  ideala  today f  We  have  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people."  But  we  lack  a  government  of 
the  people  of  Ood  by  God. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  from 
colonial  history  to  show  the  close  relation- 
ship w^lcb  existed  between  God  and  the 
Government  of  that  day. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
tramers  of  that  noble  document  three  times 
emphasized  God's  part  in  their  struggle  for 
Independence.  The  Declaration  cloeed, 
"With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence." 

This  was  a  statement  of  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  prevailed  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  founding  fathers. 

It  Is  strange,  and  I  believe  tragic,  that  the 
Constitution  makes  no  reference  to  God.  It 
waa  not  a  perfect  document,  aa  all  the 
amendments  prove. 

It  took  19  years  to  Insert  the  first  10 
amendments,  which  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Righu.  Public  c.iticism  and  the  grum- 
bling of  the  men  who  bad  fought  for  freedom 
finally  forced  the  Congreas  to  make  conatl- 
tutional  provision  for  the  rights  of  men,  but 
no  amendment  has  yet  acknowledged  the 
rights  of  God. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  to  introduce  such  an  amendment,  but 
there  haa  been  opposition  and  Indifference, 
so  to  this  good  day  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  Ignorea  the  principles  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded. 

Forty-three  of  our  States  have  already 
written  Into  their  constitutions  vague  reli- 
gious acknowledgments.  All  make  aome 
reference  to  a  higher  power,  but  not  one 
State  honors  Jeaus  Chrtat. 

Christ  aald:  "He  that  honoureth  not  the 
Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath 
aent  Him."  Christ  said  again:  "All  authority 
has  been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  earth." 
God  can  be  honored  only  through  His  Son, 
the  Lord  Jeaus  Chriat.  All  pious,  vague  af- 
firmations about  Ood  as  tha  Suprame  Being, 
•tc..  are  vain  tmleas  supreme  honor  Is  spa- 
clAoally  given  to  Jeaus  Christ. 

Ttks  eUssle  lines  ot  J.  Q.  HoUaad 
•ever  toors  otMlMnging  thaa 


''Ood  gtto  va  stMA^    AMoMlUtatMi 
•tiaai  lata*,  gftat  iMarta,  true  tatMu  and 

ready  liaads; 
Maa  iMmm  Mm  (Mat  at  aSM  «aai  »al  MIU 

VB^^a    ^Tw^^va   ^wv  w^^^^^w  ^^   ^wbiww  ^wMv^a^vw  ^fv^% 

vV^A  wwO  IMk  ▼%  PwBW^^"ibwW  wVA  ^NH  w^^  W^ 
MMI  Wll^  HA  MMMi  lMM%  %  VMMHW 

AAd  sevvn^  kit  UtidtwtaiM  •alHHi^  wltk^ii 

wiaitimi 
nu  aMMv  8yii«aiiitat>  vtM  Un  aian  ika 

fei  piSSia  dviy  Md  la  iMrtnit  MUnaing.** 

Tto.  «a  Mii  MMi  Uka  thU.  bvl  our  ftaalMt 
nted  ts  tor  BMa  vlia  know  end  aaltewi  Oad*s 
Word)  men  who  will  rxils  in  the  tear  of  Qod. 

The  nrtt  question  about  aU  candidstas  for 

Subtle  ofltee  should  be:  *Do  these  men  know 
tktir  Ood,  and  will  they  nils  In  the  tear  ot 
Oodt" 

ChrtsUan  rulers  need  to  know  their  Bible 
better  than  any  other  book.  Large  portions 
of  the  Bible  art  filled  with  instructions  for 
nations  and  rulers;  what  they  srs  to  do.  and 
how  they  are  to  serre. 

For  the  most  part,  this  Instruction  Is  dis- 
carded by  statesmen  of  the  world  today,  it 
Is  time  we  put  the  Bible  back  Into  our  Gov- 
ernment; time  that  our  statesmen  began  to 
make  their  decisions  on  all  moral  questions 
on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  God's  Holy 
W<wd. 


In  his  book.  The  Chrtat  of  the  American 
Boad,  Dr.  K.  Stanley  Jones  speaks  of  the 
fading  of  Chrlatianity  from  our  national  life. 
He  telle  of  a  oartoon  In  which  Uncle  Sam. 
atanding  on  the  ship  of  state,  turns  and  aays 
to  the  representatives  of  tlie  Chrlatlan  faith. 
"It  la  your  businaaa  to  keep  off  from  the  ahlp 
of  atata  the  barnacles  of  greed,  srtftahneas. 
and   dishonesty." 

"And  that  waa  auppoaad  to  be  a  oompIl> 
ment  to  religion,"  says  Jones.  "It  was  to 
keep  off  the  barnacles,  but  was  to  have  noth« 
Ing  to  say  about  the  directing  of  the  ship." 

This  is  the  common  attitude  today  in 
America  toward  Christ  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Christ  is  useful  to  help  keep  bamaclea 
off  the  ship  of  stata,  but  it  would  ne  er  do 
to  let  Him  take  over  the  helm. 

But.  of  course,  Christ  cannot  direct  the 
ship  of  stata  until  He  Is  permitted  to  direct 
the  Uvea  of  the  people.  Were  He  permitted 
to  do  that,  great  changea  would  come  about 
In  otu-  national  life. 

All  rellglotis  prsctlces,  all  chtirch  aervlees 
and  pious  observances  mean  nothing  at  all 
unleas  they  lesuJt  in  the  wllllngneaa  of  Indi- 
viduals like  you  and  me  to  surrender  their 
lives  to  Christ,  to  let  Him  guide  them  In 
decisions,  to  let  Him  lead  them  In  action, 
and  to  look  to  Him  for  the  power  to  do  Hla 
will. 

There  Is  a  ahoe  manufacturer  named  J<^n- 
son  who  has  no  trouble  whatsoever  to  his 
factory.  His  relatione  with  labor  are  excti- 
lent.    Strikes  are  unheard  of. 

And  why?  Because  he  determined  in  his 
business  to  do  what  was  right  and  to  treat 
his  employees  aa  Christ  directed. 

That  spirit  In  his  business  Is  a  model  and 
an  example  to  the  Nation. 

The  same  thing  eotild  happen  to  a  coal 
mine  If  the  owner  thoroughly  stirrendered 
to  Christ,  began  to  run  bis  coal  mine  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  guidance;  If  the  owner  detar- 
mlned  that  In  his  mine  every  Invention  and 
device  of  modem  science  would  make  the 
mine  as  safe  as  Is  hiunanly  possible;  If  ha 
determined  that  for  the  comfort  of  tha 
miners  bathing  facllltlea  would  be  provided 
on  the  premises;  If  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  miners'  homes  would  be  eqtilpped  with 
all  modem  conveniences,  and  that  the  oom- 
mlBssry  would  be  stocked  with  goods  at  the 
price  levels  exlsUng  elsewhere:  If  he  felt  a 
concern  tor  the  welfare  of  his  men  and  their 
famlllea.  In  seetog  that  hoapltala  and  achools 
were  available. 
1  am  not  suggaetli^  that  the 

Sty  tor  labor  unrest  Use 
Mil  1  do  esy  without  tear  ot 
i  tlM%  where  amployere  are  Oa*> 

w^^aw%  ^H    ^^Wa^^W\   WMW    ^^^^^^^    ▼^wj    wWv    wMHWB^{ 
^Mw  VVMV^H^VB  VI  ^MW^m%  ^HM 

wMaii  tmiwe  rs>*we  laee  la  taee  viMi 

a  ifilHV  IkMt  uwtt  «i»4Ht  at  tekeWai  ati  IMI* 

Mmy   and   aynpialah,   thair 

wkwwIw^HMV  V^NI   w^^P  Wlwg^NI  wS   w^^Hb 

*"!%  IS  a  keauMhil  MMaif  ^^^  yad  iMa  «i»» 
*>Mtd  It  would  ka  iaa  It  that  ware  aa.  mnTii 
lMi*%  eat  kuMMM  aatuva  kHhg  wha%  1%  is.** 

lui  t  a»  kare  to  eay  that  kvman  aatdva 
ean  be  ehaagad  and  kuiau  nature  must 
ke  ehsnged  U  thla  MaMoa  Is  to  eurvive.  and 
It  she  to  to  keaoaM  what  the  touaithc 
fathers  toteaisd  ker  to  keooBM. 

But  I  know  peifaaMy  well  that  there  ean 
never  be  a  new  wftxlX  to  America  until  it 
begins  wito  you  and  me — In  our  homes,  to 
our  bualnesa.  In  our  frlendahlpa,  and  In  our 
relations  with  otoer  people. 

And  so  I  would  f  oetn  my  plea  first  to  myself 
and  then  to  you  who  are  listening  to  me 
now:  "Is  Christ  the  head  of  yow  homeT" 
"Doea  He  guide  your  decisions?"  "Do  you 
constilt  Him  about  your  problems?"  "Are 
you  honestly  trying  every  day  to  do  what 
Chriat  wanta  you  to  do?"  Tou  must  answer 
those  questions  for  yoursrtf . 


t- 


^ 


t 


of  tb*  8tet«  ■— ti  In  lau.    B« 

of  mm*. 

4ay«.  wtthout  our  rmptd  m««n*  ot 

communication,  without 

hospitals,  without  elsc- 

Igbti  an4  so  manj  ot  tbs  othsr  oonvsn- 


mere  Deing  nu  uujeciion,  uie 

w«s  ordered  to  be  pnixxted  in  the , 
as  follows: 

mew  OLOBT  ro«  ols  olost 
Text:  Acta  22:  28:  "And  the  chief 
•nswsrcd.  With  s  grsst  sum  obt.i.:.ed 
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But 
much 
Oods 

It  is 
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not  until  your  answer  la  yes  Is  there 

hops   that   thla  Nation   can    becoms 

>wn  country. 

only  by  Ood-ffuldsd  Utss.  It  U  only  by 
Chflst's  solutions  to  the  problems- 

w— J«»  «•>  t*  »■  o"'y  *»y  living  under 

■is  biNSlni  and  ciUdance  that  we  can  ever 
hops  t  o  acM  any  new  glory  to  Old  Olory. 


TU  CUIltM  •  to  CkristMB  CiviliialiM 
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DCTSNSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WMCONSIM 

HI  HOUai  or  MPMMBtTATIVBB 
Thura4n9.  July  t$.  t947 


Mr     BYRNia     of     Wliconsln.    Mr. 

:«r,  under  authortmilon  to  extend 

inuirlu,  I  CAi)  the  atirnttun  of  the 

irshlp  of  the  Houm  oI  Rcprr:<>rnta* 

the  comintMNMnt  addvtM  of 

A  ftiipairtck.  prutdent  of 

Mary  CoU»««     Thla  apatch,  al< 

ib  addhMMd  !•  the  mi  vraduauni 

of  Moun!  WiXf  Oilim,  u  wuiihy 

0(  fam«<<l   tvr      !    lAllM  ^  «U  of   VM. 

Tm    :NAii4ttaa  f%  Cnmmun  CtvtuaAVMut 
(MtMl  It  Itory  Cull»«e  t^«(>\me<\c»m»Mi  •|>vs«h 

INI  ^  M«»N  A.  Fiuiyauica.  |»r«Mdtut. 

IMmi  Maty  Outlettl 
<T%  tke  eeiiul  »i«i»r«  nf  Nana  Dam*  en  tM 

eaMenarr  o(   the  Amsftaaa  Poundsuuti. 

iMr  larfi 

THI   (NALUIMI  TO  CMUVrtAN  CIVtUaATfON 

t  '  he  mam  proMe«  and  chaiitnfe 

II.  The  Union  of  lovUt  tuclalltt  Republics 
and  (ummunism. 

nx.  The  srarld  ot  the  machine  of  tore*  and 
of  at  ipaianda. 

tv.  The  schism  of  man's  soul  and  social 
Ufe 

V.  Tbs  bstrayal  of  ths  IntsUcctuals. 


VI. 


comniencement 
STSluatlon 
some 
In   the 
contc  mporary 


the  sri 

Comzaunlsm 

with 

Uon 

Intsr^Uonai 

Ing  I 


Involysd 

even 

what 


ruf 
us« 
to 


Ths  dscentrallaatloo  of  goTernmsnt. 


TH    The  problem  of  statlsm. 

YD  I.  The  universality  of  ths  moral  law. 

IxTsplrltual  renewal  and  renovation. 


Th<  socially  conscious  Catholic  graduats 
must  bs  concerned  with  the  major  Intellec- 
tual uid  moral  problems  of  the  age  or  its 
majof  Intsllectual  and  moral  challenge.  In  a 
t  address  some  description  and 
of  that  problem  Is  n< 
method  of  meeting  It  must  be  < 

confused   snd   contrary  currents  of 

life  the  msln  problem  Is  com- 

snd  the  main  challenge  Is  Russls. 

If-styled  "cent«r  of  world  revolution." 

Is   not    necessarily    associated 

Ruvis  but  In  the  pre<«nt  world  situs- 

Is.    Russls  Is.  as  the  Third  Communist 

says,  the  "IntematlonsI  drlv- 

of  ths  proletsrlsn  rsvolutlon  thst 

ths  proletsrtst  of  all  countries  to  selas 

What  seems  on  the  aurfscs  to  bs 

Is  merely  an  economic  revolution  or 

a   social   or   political   revolution,    but 

is  rsally  Involved  Is  a  moral,  spiritual. 

laUftoUB  levoiution— a  nsw  world— ths 

M  of  ooaununtsm. 


In  a  free  worM  ths  intsrchaugs  and  ex* 
Chan  [•  of  Ideas,  even  rsvolutlonary  tdaaa,  in 
all  0  !ids  would  nM  be  of  such  tragic  eon* 
oern  to  man  unleee  tbers  wers  in  back  of 
Ideas  not  reason  but  bruu  force— tbs 
ot  the  moat  ruthless  and  powerful  na- 
in  ths  world  at  tba  prassnt  time,  resdy 
.  subtsrfuge.  deelee.  and  technique  to 
1  »gal  and  Uletal  msaas  In  svsry  country 
^     over  the  world  In  lu  svU  deslta* 


nat 


ae«>u< 


but  ths  preliminary  and  decisive 
or  battles  must  bs  won  In  the  area 
ology — aiul  that  Is  ths  opportunity 
educated  man.     Ths  nstlon  ws  call  R 
should  be  mors  properly  referred  to  ss 
Union  of  Sovlst  SoclslUt  Republics.     It 
great  Eurasian  empire  covering  almost 
OCo  squsrs  mllss.  called   In  geopollt 
heartland,  with  over  aoO.OOO.OOO  pecpl* 
marlly  Slavs  with  slmost  Inexhsusiib 
sources  in  the  tundra.  In  ths  forssts. 
tba  aleppes.    Thess  people  sre  an  ami 
gifted  people  in  art.  in  liters ture.  in  m 
aclenee.  and  even  in  tecbaolocT.  «nd 
■Mutally  a  religious  people. 

A  free  Rxissla  would  be  a  good  n 
end  contribute  mueh  to  the  wsll-bei 
welfare  of  the  world,  but  unfortunat 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepubllce  Is 
momsnt  ths  embodiment  e(  aeary  evil 
loose  la   the   world— atheism,    li 
metertallem.   snd   exngierated 
In  iplte  of  Its  internstlons) 
eluds   world  wide  poliueal 
rsvoiuttOM 

Ws  saw  m  Clermany  hnw  unrertai 
h«tw  unaisbls  is  p^UlUcsl  (Htwer.  p^r 
In   a   highly   eentralieed   iovernn\ent 
saw  whNt  (HAild  be  doi\e  by  s  lechiti^l 
r«>Ai«»il  VMuriMtiun  by  s  iirowp  of  ga 
libs  NiUsr,  Ousriitg,  aad  Qosbbels  in 
reeiiHt  U«e  shsrgis*  al  tbe  peapla, 
le  vary  Mueb  ibe  siiuatioa  In  IIUMia 
\\  la  damliMited  by  a  $n\up  itf  dt»e< 
Oamiaunlels  whn  hs^e  «H40rtt)  t>f  iha 
eal    iMUMna    at    ihs    »ute     The    df 
ld»4>loty  nt  this  ruling  grxtup  la  <lMt 
ot  all  human  y«l\»es  sMd  of  demi>r>nue 
•■■ea.     TbM    poltiieally    iinmsiure 
aseing  from  an   strsrisnism   lo  a 
ihduatruiiratu»n  in  a  shnri  period 
le  the  viviim  of  whet  we  eew  m 
ths  r.  ur  horsemen  r>f  the  a| 
ready  to  put  nut  the  liRhts  of  rvn*-  n 
good  will  on  the  htghw.iya  of  the  «   r 
order  to  let  Its  plundrrine  bands  U 
the  intereet  of  a  predatory  imperialism 
ing  world  dominion.    Its  agenu   ai 
operating  both  openly  and  aubversl 
the  victim  nations.  1  s..  the  rest  of  ths 
Tbat  the  Soviet  lesdershlp  is  mors 
more  practical,  more  cunning,  and  I 
psttent  In  promoting  its  progrsm  of 
prlstlon  snd  dominion,  mskes  It  even 
dangerous  than  ths  Hitler  regime. 

We  hsvs  seen  on  the  world  stsgs 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Great  Powers,  the  effrontery,  ths 
the  contumacy  of  the  Soviet's  repi 
tlves  in  their  stalling  maneuvers,  wi 
self -con  trsdlctlcn,  their  false  ace 
and  their  delaying  counterpropcsals. 
are  willing,  as  General  Marshall  says. 
the  patient — Europe  or  Germany,  the 
or  Chrlstlsn  civilization,  ss  you  ch 
put  It— die  while  the  doctors  consult, 
Russian  delay  tactics  are.  as  Gener 
Stalin  says,  merely  reconnaissance 
ttons  as  a  basis  of  compromise,  or  t 
tics  of  exhsustlon  and  attrition  hop! 
concessions  out  of  hopelessnees.  But 
while  the  world  drifts  more  and  moi 
confusion,  uncertainty,  starvation,  coi 
which  Is  the  seedbed  of  world  rev 
It  Is  the  Soviet's  gain  slther  way. 

m 

Things  are  In  the  saddle,  said 
and    ths    progresslvs    deterioration 
society  before  our  very  eyas  Is  ths  el 
result.    It  has  been  going  on  for  fc 
turlse  but  with  greater  momentum 
last  centtiry. 

The  machine  has  extended  Its 
eunalng  and  It  autooMtlsm  and 
duced  the  -"»>-«»»§  eomioru  and 
lences  which  we  know  and  enjoy,  and 
highly  for  whet  they  are  not — intelli 
■Mcal,  or  spiritual  gains.    The  eoclc 
were  deoeivsd  and  eo  wars  the 
TlM  eodologiau  raUonallasd  theee 
industrlallam  Into  the  now  bankrupt 


ths  upland  plavar.  the 

Id  the  ivory -billed  wood- 

[years  be  completely  wiped 

le  people  said.  "This  is  a 

re  a  right  to  htmt.  shoot. 


It  remains  a  casualty 

part  of  the  sociological 

nineteenth  and  earlier 

Our   tclencs   hss   gone 

nnd  bounds  In   Its  dls- 

rii      t  forces  and  energies 

iivrrse  revealing  on  the 

ting  designs,  and  on  ths 

itcity— to  use  theee  dls- 

insrglss  for  benevolence 

action,  for  clvUlaatlon 

rbnrtsm.  for  life  rather 

(>  among  the  natlona 

linn  as  a  means  of  world  '' 

><lom   of   speech   ard 

l)osaible  Slid  de»lra* 

a  fres  world,  a  neceeeary 

imic  ClvUlaatlon  aiming 

fs.     But  In  the  world  In 

>vi<  the  loaded  dice  of 

\d  orfanlaetlon,  and 

fy  loudly  for  freedom  in 

very  freedom  they  ln« 

it   to  quote  and   to  be 

we  hear  auch  linee  eg 

earth  shaU  rlee  egein; 
i\*  « (  Qud  ere  her*, 
led  wrlt^ee  In  pein 
his  ai\r«hippers  " 

ke  »ei\timenl  euch  stale* 
be  nartattf.    Im  WorM 

dshgcrouely  near  eeeing 

inn  value  itl  lUir  rlviliea* 
f«i'  on  ul  whsl  WMB  (Mrttba* 
|i<      iiAiiun  «<r  \\\*  wtirld, 

lib«rum  and  the  per\»r* 

there  wlU  h(tvf  been  no 

\u\»i  eivUiaation  than 
Id,  Dachau,  and  Lidiee. 

ComnuinUta   with    the 
ii'Mon  and  pro|>«gsnda 
^     v   things  they  dnim 
re  by  their  uae  as  ehlbbo« 

moving  terms  ot  modem 
rty.  frredom.  and  democ- 

Ingly  efficient  teehnlquee 
tunning  snd  ruthlessnese. 

»n  snd  are  thus  past  cor- 
know  that  they  have 
there  stsnd  revealed  the 

leaders   snd   guides   now 

ig  laughter  st  the  success 
their   hypocrisy.     How 

how  sdroltly  managed. 
It  steps  of  the  process  of 
^t  out  In  sll  the  plsnned 

fitt  spy  ring  In  Ottawa, 
locumented  through  the 
lli  -  ce  of  the  code-clerk 
[t  .^  no  wonder  that  gov* 
[>rotectlon    are   outlawing 

and  forbidding  the  em- 

lunlsts    as    public    em- 
political   t3rphold  Marys 

le  community. 

rv 

difficulty  has  come  about 
In  a  major  degree  by  the 
;h  economics,  including 
ten  In  our  thinking  snd 
Ider  sgrlcultural  economy 

r""Ulallon,   Its   Individ* 

IV     mple  life,  lalsees  falre 

principally  at  order  was 

rail    moral   snd   spiritual 

or  acquiesced  In  snd  was 
|al  order— sometimes  un- 

IS  splrltusl  capital  of  the 

il  revolutions  of  the  lata 
and  the  Industrial  revo- 
of  s  moral  and  spiritual 

)mlc  and  social  ordsr  be- 
a  sharp  Uns  of  separa« 

roe — resulted.  This  was 
[c  f   forces  that  had  been 

nil  (or  Tour  centtules.    It 

Ifled  by  the  World  Wars 


gether  Into  a  dvU  body  politic." 

Later,  we  find  the  compacts  end  charters 
of  aU  the  early  colonies  giving  a  very  defi- 
nite place  to  God.  No  better  st-temen^  of 
the  relationship  of  God  to  government  Is 
found  anywhere  than  In  the  Great  Law  of 


carded  by  statesmen  of  the  world  today.  It 
Is  time  we  put  the  Bible  back  Into  our  Gov- 
ernment; time  that  our  statesmen  began  to 
make  their  decisions  on  sll  moral  questions 
on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  God's  Holy 
Word. 


now:  "Is  Christ  the  head  of  your  home?" 
"Does  He  guide  your  declslonsf  "Do  you 
consult  Him  about  your  problemsf  "Are 
you  honestly  trying  every  day  to  do  what 
Christ  wants  you  to  do?"  Too  most  answer 
those  questions  for  yourssif . 
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in  the  twentieth  century.  Now  they  have 
reached  the  period  of  explosive  conftaslon 
and  disintegration.  Depressions,  strikes,  and 
wars  were  the  unexpected  fulfillment  of  rosy 
dreanu  of  the  days  of  liberalism.  The  whole 
problem  of  civilisation  has  to  be  faced,  no 
mere  patchwork  will  do  to  meet  the  frag- 
assntatlons  of  man's  llfs  and.  what 'has  been 
sptl.  called,  by  Toynbee,  an  Internal  schism 
of  the  soul. 

The  menaos  of  atheistic  communism  en- 
gineered by  ths  cunning  plotting  of  the 
Third  InternsUunal  as  the  agent  of  the  new 
Soviet  RtiSBia  with  lu  snormotis  world  pree- 
tlge  and  extraordinary  military  power  Is 
great.  This  Is  so,  not  beoatiee  of  the  wis- 
doas  or  insight  of  Ikatr  Msology.  nor  ba- 
eause  of  their  prttonse  of  isrvlos  to  huoMnl- 
ty.  nor  beoause  of  their  program  for  tiM  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  ss  the  Mosi  de« 
aMee  and  revolutionary  form  ot  the  akMs 
atraHla.  It  u  beoauae  of  the  aooMstoa  of 
tiM  eeanomlc  order,  the  oreatioa  ot  the  bogtee 
of  eapltaliem.  as  wall  as  the  admitted  evils 
at  an  exploiting  oapltallam.  the  promotion 
of  the  olam  struggle  es  against  eoopetattoa, 
thet  the  ountsmporary  sitUAiion  is  lueh  a 
ferula  eeed  ground  for  the  dtabolte  designs 
«f  the  eommuhMMt  Itadsrahip 

•oeiel  ehenge  «r  aMboiuir  chaixge  In  Iteelt 
ti  not  en  evil,  It  may  be  ths  neeeesary  re* 
la«M  from  old  ntppriiilone,  exploitattoM,  or 
llmliattOM  We  the  bettellelartes  «t  Hm 
AMirtaan  Mevolutloa  eannot  regard  ivm1u> 
Uod  ai  an  eeU  or  taboo,  partletilerly  m  we 
•mrt  la  the  Declaration  of  indepandenee; 
*1t%  feoM  thtM  truths  to  be  ealf-evMent, 
Ikal  all  men  are  araatcd  equei.  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  ceruin  In* 
alienable  rlghu,  thst  among  theee  are  life, 
liberty, .  nd  the  pttreult  ot  hepplhesa,  Thst 
to  sseura  theee  rlghte,  govemmeaH  are  tastl- 
tvtod  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Thst 
whenever  any  form  of  government  beoomee 
deetruoUve  of  these  ends,  it  u  the  right  of 
the  people  to  altar  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to 
Instltuts  new  government,  laying  lu  foun* 
datton  on  euch  prlnclplee  and  organising  ite 
powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  eecm 
moet  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap* 
ptneee," 

Ws  need  the  reassertlon  of  the  luilversallty 
of  the  moral  law— the  law  of  God— over  all 
the  affairs  of  men.  particularly  the  economic 
affairs.  We  need  to  imlfy  man's  outlook  on 
life— individual  life,  eodal  life,  and  the  life 
of  nations. 

We  need  todsy  a  revolutlcm  In  oxir  values, 
our  ptxrpoees,  and  our  meanings.  We  need 
a  reassertlon  ot  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
the  achievements  of  new  personality,  a  fresh 
view  of  life.  We  need  moral  and  spiritual 
revolution  renouncing  our  materialism,  our 
racialisms,  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
We  need  spirlttial  renevral  and  spiritual 
renovation. 

ir 
One  of  the  strange  things  that  develops 
In  a  crUls  Is  whst  has  been  cslled  the  be- 
trayal of  the  Intellectuals— Is  trahlson  des 
elerea.  The  manifesto  of  the  German  intel- 
lectuals In  World  War  I  Is  an  illustration  of 
this.  How  readily  the  body  of  professors  of 
the  great  German  tiniversltles — with  notable 
exceptions — succumbed  to  the  blandlsh- 
mente — and  ultimately  terror— of  the  Nads 
Is  another  Illustration.  Still  another  Illus- 
tration Is  the  success  of  the  Communists 
among  university  teechere,  ss  shown  notably 
In  the  Canadian  spy  ring,  and  too  frequsnUy 
on  our  ooUege  oampusee.  Theee  ere  aU  Ulus- 
traUons  of  what  Is  msant  by  the  betrayal  of 
the  inUlleotuaU.  This  U  the  group  from 
whom  we  should  sxpeet  the  moet  ready  per- 
oeptlon  of  ths  srrors  and  wiles,  deceits  and 
hn)ocrlslee,  of  the  pseudo  science,  pseudo 
history,  ersaU  philosophy  and  religion  of 
thoee  who  wotxld  tmdermine  ol villas tlon,  but 
Instead  we  fbUI  ss  a  matter  of  fsct  they  are 


the  most  gullible  promoters.  The  Intellec- 
tual minute  men  of  our  social  destiny  fail  us. 
It  is.  therefore,  of  special  interest  that  col- 
lege people  properly  trained  should  play  their 
part  in  the  defense  and  development  of  their 
country  and  their  civilisation.  Reason  Is 
not  enough,  without  discipline,  without  re- 
sponsibility, erlthout  character. 

TI 

There  are  eome  thlnge  In  the  preeent  ettu* 
atlon  that  we  might  very  well  look  to  the 
college  graduate  who  has  bsMi  property 
trained  to  defend.  There  Is  one  very  obvi- 
ous tendency  In  govsrument  that  fumlehee 
a  ready  means  for  betrayal  and  usurpation 
and  a  dubloue  paternalism.  It  la  the  ln> 
creasing  power  of  Ite  central  government.  Its 
widening  scope.  Its  remoteness  from  effective 
popular  eoixtrol,  lu  intoxloatlon  ot  power, 
and  Its  Bkeaas  of  oonuol  throtigh  subsldl* 
aatlon,  and  the  development  of  the  executive 
branch  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative- 

It  would  seem  the  part  of  wledom  In  a 
democratic  government  thai  Iha  sttdl  of  po< 
litloal  power  should  be  as  hear  %o  peqple 
ee  possible— the  more  remote  It  Is  the  more 
esaUy  pomible  It  u  ut  mautpulatlon  and  the 
mure  contpleta  Is  the  eontrol  onea  cubver* 
stve  Nianeiee  take  over,   The  eUapla  wHioM 
ot  the  maaimum,  do  not  put  all  your  «n 
in  one  bulwt.  liiaPd »olit>ea>  pnallii   Hm 
le  •tiu  Dm  iMili  at  our  aduealtOMl  atfaA* 
leatiun,    1%  iMa  beaa  the  pride  ot  America 
titat  itt  eitieatlan  was  primarily  a  Atala 
fMnetloii,  but  «  Itete  lunrtion  largaly  dele* 
galcd  to  local  government.    It  le  the  eco* 
factor  here  that  is  the  beats  of  the 
MiiinHi  la  inereaM  achirallia* 
Hon  of  p«Mr  SMi  at  aeitlrol.   It  «a  would 
stop  tunting  Inevitably  to  goearttmaat  to 
solve  all  our  eoclal  problems  and  to  And  Ih 
ottfadeai  the  aapaalty  tor  orgaaiaaUon  out- 
side ot  govaramaat  es  wall  es  in  such  move- 
menu  es  the  cooperative  sgrlcultural  ssove- 
ment  with  lu  one-man-ona-voto  policy,  we 
could  keep  the  problem  of  government  erlth* 
In  lu  proper  sphers,  and  make  poptilar  con- 
trol possible.    This  Is  typical  of  some  of  the 
pracucal  measvuee  that  the  college  padtiate 
could  take  If  be  has  been  prepared  for  his 
social  reeponslbllltles  sven  on  ths  mersly 
eoclal  level. 

vn 
However,  the  college  graduate's  Interest 
must  g«  deeper.  He  must  tmderstand  the 
very  nature  of  government  itself  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  social  instrument  of  govern- 
ment called  the  state.  The  propaganda  of 
the  Communist  is  definitely  to  make  the 
state  central  In  life.  There  Is  a  whole  lot 
of  diffused  opinion  which,  whatever  its  phil- 
osophy, has  the  practical  result  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  state  is  conceived  of  as  an 
end — not  a  means.  The  state  develops  a  pa- 
ternalistic attittxle  and  presumably  takes 
care  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  individual  dt- 
Isen.  The  citizen  gets  into  the  habit  of 
ttiming  to  the  state  in  his  economic  and 
social  dlfflctilties.  The  officials  of  the  state 
whom  we  were  wont  to  call  public  sorvants 
discard  such  a  word  as  "servants"  and  devel- 
op Into  the  familiar  bureaucracies  that  we 
know  not  only  in  Europe  but  In  this  country 
as  well.  There  Is  a  legitimate  field  for  the 
operation  of  ths  state— the  common  welfare 
of  the  dtlsens.  It  mtist  have  every  support 
of  the  good  citlaen  when  It  operatee  In  Its 
IsgltlmaU  field.  The  danger  comee  when 
there  Is  conceived  or  assumed  an  attitude  of 
omnipotence  and  the  state  Is  expected  to 
take  the  place  of  Providence  of  God  and  re- 
ligion In  the  life  of  the  people.  The  edu- 
ested  men  must  always  keep  In  mind  that 
the  state  Is  a  means  to  sn  end.  The  end  Is 
ths  welfsre  of  the  Individual  dttaen.  It 
ehould  operate  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Its  ultimate  Justification  Is  whst 
happens  In  the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  In- 
dividual dtisen.  The  building  of  great  pub- 
Uc  structures  of  any  kind— dams,  brldgee. 


highways,  theaters,  social  centers — the  esta^ 
llshment  of  great  public  polldes  or  prtnclplss 
<a  law,  have  slgnlflcancs  only  In  their  effect 
on  the  actual  life  of  the  Individual  cltlasn. 
The  state  is  not.  as  some  think,  a  mystic  en- 
tity calling  for  a  religious  fanaticism  of  Ite 
own.  It  Is  merely  a  piece  of  practical  poli- 
tical Btaehlnery  that  may  be  changed  when- 
ever the  will  of  the  people  wish  It  snd  Is  ex- 
prssesd  through  the  regular  channels  for 
decision. 

vnt 

The  problsm  of  the  State  ralaee  a  more 
fundamental  Issue:  the  aaad  tor  an  asMTtlon 
of  the  unlvtreallty  of  the  moral  law  over 
all  Indlvldtials  and  over  all  nations  and  ovsr 
every  sphere  of  life.    One  ot  the  commcsieet 
dangere  of  the  modern  stats  u  its  disavowal 
of  moral  reeponslbUlty.    Its  scu  are,  pre- 
euBsably,  Ite  own  juetlAeatlan  and  a  phlU 
oaophy  aalled  "sutalsm."  has  been  elabor- 
ated whloh  Juetlftoe  this  conception  of  the 
euu.    The  great  need  in  connecuon  with 
the  theory  of  the  etote  le,  to  put  it  most 
rtssply,  the  effective  assertion  that  polities 
Is  subordioats  to  ethica    In  the  aottial  op- 
eration ot  the  econoaslc,  political,  and  eaelal 
aatleltlee  there  Is  need  tor  a  blndlag  acMpI" 
auae  by  the  acton  ot  Ihau  raspenelblllto  lo 
Dm  WMl  law  ahd  to  iBlrltual  valuee    It  Is 
pan  tf  Hm  tachhl^ue  tor  the  advancement 
off  tUlMa  lo  »aba  the  ields  of  e<HMUDni«a, 
ind  lOblalm  •elt^aodtained  ahd 
witMA  ihe—tieea.   ■ut  thu  is 
irua 'aMiy  lav  ifeM  iwpbMi  at  study  and  only 
•a  bA  iMlMnMil  M  lAa  Intellectual  (d> 
It  at  the  MHiai.   tba  Moment  a 
Is  to  be  trabBkaIbi  Uila  Hm  brMUeei 
of  htimsn  lite  the  Inlallactuai  ortanW 
batloh  needs  reinsutenent  Into  experience 
or  else  lu  limited  vision  mey  be  dangeroue 
to  human  welfare.    T9  lalli  about  Iha  '*aoa- 
hooslc  man"  In  the  study  at  aaoMMlM  li 
all  right  eo  long  as  you  basp  your  aMWM 
tlons  dear,  but  the  moment  you  get  into  Ifea 
field  of  human  life  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  **eoonomlo  man."    Man  may  be.  ss 
Aristotle  said,  a  political  animal  but  he  Is 
not  merely  a  political  animal  In  his  life  ee 
a  eltlaen.    The  conception  of  the  totality  or 
eompletonees  of  human  life  needs  to  replace 
the   divisive   and    partial   views   which   the 
blinders  of  science  reveal  regarding  man.    He 
Is  essentially  and  primarily  a  moral  being — 
a  son  of  God.    He  Is  eoncemed  with   the 
meaning    of    life.    Its    values,    its    purpose. 
These  are  the  things  that  must  be  central 
In  his  actual  living  as  well  as  In  his  practical 
thinking  about  his  relations  to  himadf,  to 
his  neighbor,  to  his  GKxl. 

Tou  will  be  tested  Think  not  that  the 
temptations  of  Christ  in  the  desert  are  not 
your  temptations.  They  will  be  part  of  your 
life  In  the  world  every  day.  And  the  old 
Satan  will  offer  In  Its  most  enticing  form 
for  you  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  snd 
the  glory  of  them  if  falling  down  you  will 
worship  him.  The  avarice  and  the  pride  and 
the  ccmcupiscence  of  men  sre  falling  for  the 
satanlc  temptations,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber the  great  prlndple  of  life — the  Lord  thy 
God  Shalt  thou  adore  and  Him  only  shalt 
thou  worship. 

It  Is  yotir  part  In  ths  active  partlclpatlCD 
of  the  life  of  the  oommuntty — as  well  es  In 
every  phase  of  your  individual  life  to  assert 
that  the  life  Is  more  than  the  meat  and  ths 
body  more  than  the  raiment.  The  suprem- 
acy and  tmlversallty  of  the  moral  law  must 
be  affirmed  In  the  economic  snd  political  llfs 
snd  we  must  denounce  betrayal  of  tnist.  In 
the  political  life  or  greed  or  exploitation  In 
the  eoonomlc  life  of  Catholics  ss  we  would 
anyone  else.  We  must  not  remain  neutral, 
or  sUsnt  on  moral  tssnes.  The  great  need 
Is  for  spiritual  renewal,  for  a  new  affirmation 
of  spiritual  values,  for  meaning  and  slg- 
nlflesnos  In  life.  The  test  of  your  education 
In  all  Its  sspects,  totelleetual,  moral,  and  ra- 
llgious,  will  be  the  revelation  In  your  life  of 
this  sdueatlonal  Insight:  If  you  would  under- 
etand  the  doctrine  you  mtist  llvs  the  life. 
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highly  tor  what  thay  art  not— intalU 
moral,  or  tplritual  galaa.    Tb«  aocli 
w«r«  deceived  and  ao  war*  tb«  adt 
Tba  aocloloflata  ratlonallaad  thcaa  ga 
induatriallam  Into  Um  now  bankrupt 
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ott  Uva  U  the  taat  of  whether  you  were 
In  theee  hallowed  halla  how  to  Uve. 
you  Oodapced  aa  you  go  Xorth  to  the 
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M  .  SMATHERS  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Km  ht.  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Ml- 
hBtf  imld  and  other  newspapers,  writes 
CVOT  fhaiday  ezceUent  editorials  deal- 
ing ^  1th  the  problems  of  the  day  insofar 
M  t  le  Nation  and  the  world  are  con- 
eem^.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of 
they  are.  nevertheless,  pertinent 
provocative  and  do  a  lot  of  good 
down  In  our  section  of  the  country. 

Ui  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  1 
to  introduce  his  editorial  for  Sun- 
July  6.  which  is  entitled  "Do  the 
Rusi  Ian  People  Share  the  Beliefs  of  Their 
Lea(  ers?"  To  my  way  of  thinking  this 
Is  ai .  excellent  editorial  on  the  relation- 
ship —present  and  future — between  Rus- 
sia jud  the  United  States.  I  am  confi- 
4m1  that  a  consideration  of  it  will  help 
elch:'  up  the  thought  of  many  of  us  on 
the  aroblem  of  what  our  present  inter- 
natl  nal  situation  is  and  what  we  might 
expc  ct : 
BO  Ti  n  iniBiAM  piort^  ubamx  ths  heuxts  or 

THMSM  Itil— T 

Oe  e  wonder*  what  line  the  Ruaala  Puaters 
In  th  la  country  wUl  adopt  following  the  tragic 
coUawe  of  the  Suropean  Big  Three  conier- 
•Dea  at  Parta. 

Fo'  a  time  Henry  Wallace  and  Senator 
Clav  m  Pirm  had  a  good  Buuay  peopU  be- 
lieving that  it  waa  all  our  fault  whenever 
Ruaa  a  irfaaad  to  cooperate  with  other  world 


Povlga  lllnliter  Alolotov'a  aharp  refuaal 
%o  pintclpau  in  the  ICarahall  plan  for  lu- 
raooaatnieUaa  ■»■*  be  dlaUltauonlng 
to  Mtowm  ol  tho  Wallaee-Ptpper 
MhooL 
■vW  aUMO  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Ruaelan 
lecoiil  haa  been  one  of  nonoooperatlon.  ob- 
•tmqtlon.  evaalon.  and  diianee. 

we  have  tried  every  poaalble  approach 
le  tfe|i  RuHteaa  and  made  every  conceeeloo  In 
ndeafor  to  And  the  baala  upon 
which  the  United  Sutee.  Great  Britain. 
Pranw.  and  Ruaala  could  work  tcgetber  to 
guar  Ji  tee  a  lasting  peace  and  asaure  the 
econ^  Mnlc  recovery  ot  a  auicken  Europe. 
Note  lit.  Molotov  telle  ua  that  our  pro- 
for  rebuilding  Europe  "have  nothing  In 
eomihon  with  the  real  Intereat  of  the  peoplea 
of  ^fope." 

Mr.  MolotoT's  mind,  their  real  Intereat 
Ua  in  tho  <liOtitl<iii  of  a  commiutaad 
and  brtnghig  the  peoplea  of  that  un- 
hapdy  continent  under  Soviet  domination. 

9Kit  the  firat  time.  Rusaia  haa  been  forced 
hy  f  ecretary  of  State  Bfarshall  to  ahow  her 
colore.  Ivcn  before  any  definite  pro- 
poa^a  tof  Ruropean  rahaHtttatton  were  aub- 
miu  Ml.  which  prohahly  would  have  ba«k  at- 
tack id  as  American  imperlallsa.  Ruala  had 
«|acl  ired  herself  out. 

T  kat  ahould  end  the  farcical  |day  acting 
at  <  mperatlng  with  Ruaala. 

TM>  ewkt  coopetaU  with  a  bear  who  wanU 
the  breath  fn»  your  body. 


^ 
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So  we  enter  a  new  and  terribly  Imj 
phaae  of  our  foreign  policy.     The 
"white    war"    U    on.      ThU    wlU    det 
whether  the  I7nlted  States.  Oreat  Brit 
France  can  build  a  weatern  Kurope 
natlona  in  opposition  to  Russian  domli 
of  the  continent. 

The  stakes  are  high  but.  sooner  or 
years  of  diplomatic  bltifflng  had  to  cc 
showdown. 

William    McGaffln    of    the    Chlcasro 
News  foreign  service  cites  two  pressing  i 
tlons  which  the  future  must  answer: 

1.  On  whoee  aide  U  time?     Molot 
vlously.  t>elleve8  It'a  on  Russia's  side, 
more  Russia  can  delay  and  hamper 
covery  of  western  Europe,  the  better 
ehoBcea  that  communism  will  sprout 
the  mesB. 

Others  are  not  so  sure     They  s.i% 
Marshall  program  sxicceeds.  there  will 
on.  leaa  need  for  American 
and   less   opportunity   for 
tatarveatlon." 

2.  Will    Coogreea    appropriate    the 
sums  required  by  the  Marshall  progra 
aimpetsrt   sum   of   $6,000,000,000   a 
e<iulvalent  to  the  coat  of  World  War 
1  month 

Writing   from  London.  Mr. 
the  British  observers  belief* 
shall  would  never  have  aubmltted 
gram    without    Qrst    having    sounc 
enough  key  figxires  In  Ooagrsaa  to 
the    program    had    a    reaaoaable    cha 
approval. 

Still,  our  Brltlah  friends  may  be  ai 
at  the  amount  of  opposition  that  dei 
the  Maishall  plan  in  Coogress  althouf 
Ically  enough,  the  prograoa^  chances 
cess  have  t>een  materially  Improved 
tov  8  actions  at  Parla. 

The  Miami  Herald  haa  conalstex 
poeed  the  theory  communism  can  be 
with  dollars  alone  Simply  pouring  oi 
lars  buys  off  Communists  only  so  long 
dollars  last.  The  United  States  mi 
tlnue  to  furnish  substantial  aid  to 
Europe  but  what  Europe  needs  most 
the  will  and  the  desire  to  help  Itself. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  si 
numt)er  of  Interesting  commercial 
ties  If  enterprise  and  Imagination 
entirely  dead  In  Europe  Among 
revival  of  the  Ruhr,  development 
mineral  and  agricultural  i 
Brltlah,  French,  and  Dutch  colot 
steel  from  Australia  and  India,  low< 
Iron  from  New  South  Walee.  nlcl 
Canada  and  New  QatodOBls.  bauxlt 
British  Oulana.  Surlaam.  South  Afrt 
Malaya  and  gold  to  prtOM  tha  pi 
South  Africa.  Canada,  and  New 

Europe  can  find  herself  only  If 
exists  to  rebuild  and  reshape  her 
Simply   abeorblng   American   loana 
any  permanent  accompllahmenta  to 
them  la  a  slow  form  of  economic 

Congresa  la  finally  on  the  verge  of 
this  discovery. 

The  thought  muat  have  occurred 
Americana  aa  It  has  to  me.  Whst 
Ruaalan  people?  Do  they  share  their 
beliefs?     How  much  do  they  know? 

The  current  Issue  of  Time  carries 
markably  good  article  on  the  Rus-;  .>n 
by  their  correspondent.  S.Tmut-l   Well 

"When  you  writ*  about  Ruasls. 
Interpreter  told  WMIaa.  ~you  will  hai 
own  opinions  but  write  with  the  hear 
don't  want  any  more  wsr.  We  had 
Remember  the  terrible  destruction 
fered  and  the  pale  facee  of  our 
Write  with  the  heart." 

Wellea  aaya  that  to  consider  Ri 
the  heart"  means  to  sense  two  st 
story   of   her   great    warm    people, 
story  of  the  cold  bureaucracy  of 
mxirder  which  gr*ps  the  peoples  llv« 

Welles'  article  leavea  the  Imprc 
triandly.  docile  people  living  a 


a  sharp  line  of  aepara- 

}i  >'— rcaulted.    This  was 

li.i    forces   that  had   been 

im  for  foiur  centiules.    It 

ifled  by  the  World  Wars 


ider  the  thumb  of  pollt- 
id  the  secret  police, 
lat  the  government  be- 
[hear  and  their  lives  are 
iment  edict. 

ch      ged  a  great   deal   In 
1    "One  would  Uko  to 
:.e  cannot:  they  bite." 
la.  of  uninformed  twad- 
about   the   capitalistic 
ail. 

^t?  For  making  possible 
U<.  ^ls  In  the  world?  For 
lin  les  and  free  speech? 
ridual  opportunity? 
itlc  system  provide  some- 
Ive?  Are  people  happier 
life  required   of   sU 

the  United  States  of 
I       hea  In  the  Union  of 
)ubllcs   costs   a   Russian 
tlnst  1  week's  pay  for  a 
States. 
Icosts  s  Russian  about  S 
in  American   worker  can 
of  shoes  with  1  week's 

r  an  even  greater  dls- 
the  United  States  Newe, 
re  about  half  aa  well  off 
>war  dajra.  while  United 
>etter  off  than  before  the 

imunlsm'a  sppesl  In  this 
t     the  young? 

ly  that,  excluding  tha 

stimulated  by  the  In- 

ii  of  the  cause.  It  offers 

to  a  confuted  and  some- 

or'uin  of  our   popi 

U  :  .  think  for 

know  exactly  what  they 
kocratlc  action  Is  neither 
itent. 

offered  the  same  kind  of 
It  exists  todsy  In  some 
il  labor  unions, 
smmunlsm's  relationship 
)m  Is  contained  in  Lenin's 
like  to  carees  the  people, 
sy  bite." 

ind  will  again.  In  Russia. 
John  S.  Knight. 


>ii  of  tbo  Wateri  of  Hit 
if  laod  States 
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lOWN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ilntroduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 

consent  and  approval 
interstate  compact  re- 
^trol  of  pollution  of  the 

England  States 

iformed  that  the  au- 

)f  Ma<;sachU5etts,  Rhode 

lecticut  have  executed 

that  the  Governors  of 

prepared  to  make  their 

the  interstate  commis- 

by  these  compacts  as 

rf^«;  fit  to  grant  its  con- 

lid  be  a  wise  policy  for 
I  encourage  the  States  to 
Lof  this  type  rather  than 


wnom  we  snouia  expect  «»•  nivwi.  r^wy  ymt- 
eoptloa  of  the  errors  and  wiles,  deceits  and 
hypocrisies,  of  ths  pseudo  science,  pseudo 
history,  ersau  philosophy  and  religion  of 
thooe  who  would  undermine  civillaatlon.  bvt 
laataad  w*  ftad  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ar* 


should  operate  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Its  ultimate  Jtutlflcatloa  Is  what 
happens  In  the  qtiallty  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual eltiaen.  The  building  of  great  pub- 
lic structures  of  any  kind— daoM,  bridges, 


Bifleanee  in  life.  The  test  of  your  education 
In  all  Its  aspects,  Intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious, will  be  the  revelation  la  your  life  ct 
this  sducatkmal  insight:  Zf  you  would  under- 
stand the  dootrlae  you  must  live  the  life. 
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seek  a  solution  through  Federal  author- 
ity. The  Council  of  State  Governments 
has  long  urged  the  States  to  set  up  proper 
agencies,  whether  they  be  on  a  regional 
basis  or  otherwise,  to  handle  problems  of 
this  type.  As  a  result,  in  recent  years  we 
have  seen  the  creation  by  interstate  com- 
pact or  reciprocal  legislation  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Compact  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River,  and  the  Interstate  Sanitation 
Commission  in  the  New  York  area. 

The  New  England  interstate  water- 
poUution  compact  has  been  approved  by 
representatives  of  all  the  New  England 
States  and  has  been  endorsed  by  New 
York  State  insofar  as  that  State  would 
be  affected. 

The  interstate  commission  will  classify 
Interstate  streams  in  accordance  with  the 
present  and  proposed  highest  use  of  their 
waters  and  will  establish  reasonable 
physical,  chemical,  and  bacteriological 
standards  of  water  quality  deemed  satis- 
factory for  each  classification  of  use. 
Interstate  agreement  on  these  matters 
will  permit  each  State  to  require  that 
minlcipal  sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
originating  within  its  boundaries  be 
treated  to  the  degree  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  neighboring  State  with- 
out putting  any  of  its  municipalities  or 
industries  to  the  expense  of  providing 
a  higher  degree  of  treatment  than  is 
necessary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  speedy  and  favor- 
able action  will  be  taken  on  this  bill, 
H  R.  3875. 


HooTcr  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NTW  jwsrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Ut.  HAWKES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  from  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely  to  the  edi- 
tor ol  the  Washington  Post,  which  ap- 
peared In  that  newspaper  ov  June  9. 1M7. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
"was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

HoofBB  Dam 

A  COMSCTTHICATIOI* 

Ut.  Ickas  (communication  published  May 
19  >  attacked  your  fine  editorial  of  May  4 
commending  the  restoration  of  the  name  of 
Hoover  Dam  His  letter  ooooedes  that  "^o 
ons  could  properly  dispute  the  legal  powar  of 
the  Congrees  to  change  the  name  of  Boulder 
Dam.  •  •  •"  But  when,  in  18SS.  Secretary 
lekee  '•n^wgiH  the  name  of  Hoover  Dam  he 
apparently  felt  otherwise,  because  there  were 
at  that  time  five  acts  of  Congress  on  the 
books  so  ifrelgnatlnc  It.  See  the  sUtement 
of  Chairman -elect  Tatioc  of  the  Hcnse  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  December  12.  1030 
(CoNcaaBsioMAL  RacoBo,  vol.  74,  p.  046) : 

"So  that  the  dam  Is  now  offidally  named 
by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
Oongrees." 

The  lafst  four  ot  theee  acta  were  enacted 
when  the  Democrats  controlled  Congrees.  All 
five  sre  recited  on  the  face  of  the  act  of 
AprU  80. 1047,  restoring  the  name  to  that  uaed 
In  tboae  statutes. 


Mr.  Ickes'  defense  te  that  a  hUl  toy  Senator 
Smoot.  Introduced  prior  to  soactment  of 
theee  five  laws,  did  not  pass.  The  fact  is  that 
Secretary  WUbiur  on  January  18,  1990.  rs- 
ported  to  the  committee:  'T.  brieve  that  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  might  wdl  be  deferred  imtU 
construction  has  conunenoed.  or  at  least  nntU 
an  approprlstlon  has  been  provided  by 
Congress." 

Accordingly  the  bin  was  never  brought  op 
for  hearings  In  committee,  t>elng.  overtaken 
and  superaedi^  by  the  act  of  Petruary  14, 
1031.  the  first  appropriation  act  to  name 
Hoover  Dam. 

Attorney  General  Cummlr.gr  reminded  Mr. 
Ickes  of  these  sUtutes  on  January  91,  1896. 
when.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ickes'  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  name  -Hoover  Dam"  In  the 
pleadings  In  United  States  v.  Arisona  (295 
U.  8.  174).  he  wrote: 

"The  difficulty  In  this  particular  Instance 
seems  to  grow  out  of  th  -  fact  tha  ,  while  the 
term  'Boulder  Dam'  Is  used  a  .  often  ae  pos- 
sible and  scattered  somewhat  promiscuously 
In  strategic  places  In  the  bill  of  complaint, 
nevertheless  the  drafte  r  of  that  document 
seemed  to  feel  It  necessary  In  describing  the 
dam  to  use  the  title  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  acts  appropriating  money  for  its 
construction.  I  beUeve  theee  acts  refer  to  the 
dam  as  'Hoover  Dam.'  " 

Mr  Ickes'  letter  says  that  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  El  wood  Mead  reported  "that 
there  was  great  conftislon  as  to  th  name  of 
the  dam."  and  asked  him  "to  determine 
which  name  should  be  offlclal."  It  doee  not 
profit  Mr.  Ickes  to  cast  the  responslbUlty  on 
Dr.  Mead.  Actually,  Commission^'  Mead,  on 
January  10,  1630,  had  advised  Secretary  Wil- 
bur: *TreBldent  Hoover's  Influence  In  shap- 
ing the  Boulder  Dam  project  makes  it  fitting 
that  the  dam  should  have  his  name,  and  the 
public  would  approve  the  change. " 

In  April  1933  Commissioner  Mead  sent 
Secretary  Ickes  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
dam  for  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition, 
calling  it  Hoover  Dam.  Mr.  Ickes  sent  It 
back  with  s  note  May  8.  1933,  saying:  "I 
would  ^>e  Klac  If  you  will  refer  to  the  dam  as 
'Boulder  Dam'  in  this  pamphlet,  as  well  as  In 
correspondence  and  other  references  to  the 
dam  you  may  have  occasion  to  make  In  the 
future." 

Signing  this  memorandum  was  apparently 
all  that  Mr.  Ickes  did  about  the  name.  Al- 
though his  letter  to  the  Poet  says :  "I  decided 
upon  'Boulder',"  and  "I  gave  orders  with  ref- 
erence to  the  name,"  on  May  17,  1936,  he 
wrote  Cougreesman  Tresdway :  "There  was  no 
Eiecutive  or  admlnistrat've  order  issued. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  supply  you  with  one." 

Mr.  Ickes  says  thst  the  Colorado  River 
compact  was  a  "mere  futile  and  as  yet  un- 
aoeom  pushed  attempt  to  peddle  waters  as 
between    claimant    States." 

This  compact  did  not  peddle  waters. 

On  December  16.  1922.  Delpb  B.  Carpenter, 
Colorado's  commissioner,  reported  to  the 
Colorado  Legislature:  "It  (the  Colorado 
River  compact)  protects  our  development 
frotn  adverse  dalms  on  account  of  any  great 
reservoir  or  other  construction  on  the  lower 
river.  It  removes  sll  excuses  for  embargoes 
upon  our  future  development  and  leaves  us 
free  to  develop  our  territory  in  the  manner 
and  St  the  times  our  necessities  may  require. 

The  compact  thus  made  it  poeslble  to  buUd 
Hoover  Dam.  in  the  lower  basin,  without 
foreclosing  the  upper  basin's  right  to  pot 
water  to  tiee  decades  later. 

The  compact  designedly  left  to  the  Statas 
of  each  basin  the  internal  allocation  of  that 
basin's  sliare.  The  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
formulste  a  comprehensive  scheme  at  river 
development,  as  the  basis  for  theee  local  sub- 
compacts.  Mr.  Ickes  was  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  over  12  years. 

In  December  1046  the  State  of  Cotorado, 
formally  commenting  on  the  plan  prepared 
under  Mr.  Ickes'  administration  (rdcased  un- 
der Mr.  BIrug's).  said: 


"It  (the  Interior  Department  plan)  Ignores 
the  aUocatloos  of  water  made  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  compact,  the  provtaloas  at  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act.  and  the  CaU- 
fomla  Seif-Umitatlon  Act.  and  contemplates 
increased  ueee  of  water  by  existing  projects 
and  additional  uses  o<  water  by  projects  yet 
to  be  oonstructed.  contrary  to  the  proviatons 
of  the  compact  and  the  above-mentioned 
etatutee  " 

These  two  oOdal  oommena  from  Colorado, 
coupled  with  Mr.  Ickes'  ncCton  that  the 
compact  waa  supposed  to  peddle  waters  as 
between  claimant  SUtes.  teU  their  own  story. 

As  to  Mr.  Ickes'  general  discontent,  the 
House  committee  rqxut  (No.  87.  80th  Cong.) 
on  the  Hoover  Dam  reeolutlon.  March  4, 1047. 
answers  him: 

"Htfbert  Hoover,  while  Secretary  of  Ooa- 
meroe.  In  1022  preelded  as  the  repreeentatlve 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  two  score 
meetings  of  the  Representatives  of  Artsona, 
California.  Colorado.  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  for  the  formula tUm  of 
the  Colorado  River  compact.  He  had  a  major 
part  in  bringing  the  Statea  Into  egreement. 

"This  compact,  signed  November  94,  19t9. 
made  construction  of  the  dam  possible  by 
aUocatlng  the  waters  of  the  river  system,  be- 
tween the  upper  end  low«'  Colorado  River 
basins,  settling  a  25-year-old  controversy 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act,  enacted 
December  21,  1928,  when  Mr.  Hoover  was 
President-elect,  ratified  the  compact  and  au- 
thorized construction  of  a  dam  in  Black 
Canyon  or  Bouldw  Canyon,  leaving  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  choice  of  sites. 
It  also  laid  upon  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  extraordinary  responsibilities. 

"As  President,  Herbert  Hoover  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  settling  the  engineering  problems 
and  location  of  the  dam  in  Black  Canyon: 
was  required  by  the  project  act  to  obtain 
power  and  water  contracts  adequate  to  as- 
sure some  $2004)00.000  of  revenues  before 
construction  was  begun:  settled  the  difficult 
and  controversial  questions  Invcdved  in  the 
aUocatlon  of  the  power,  and  make  the  rev- 
enue contracts  which  Congress  required:  and 
proclaimed  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
to  be  In  effect  on  Jtme  98,  1929. 

"This  act  ratified  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact, which  Mr.  Hoover  had  rtgned  7  years 
before,  and  subjected  all  operations  of  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  to  that  compact. 
He  subsequently  reported  to  Congrees. 
through  Secrets^  WUbur,  compliance  with 
Its  mandate  that  this  project  be  buUt  on  a 
self-llquldsting  basis;  Congress  made  the 
necessary  appropriations  (In  acts  which  Ave 
tlmee  named  the  dsm  in  his  honor):  the 
construction  contracts  were  signed  under  his 
administration,  snd  when  he  left  oOct  con- 
struction had  been  ptiriied  to  a  point  where 
It  was  more  than  a  year  ahead  of  ecbedule." 

Let  the  record  say  whether  Mr.  Ickes.  on 
the  one  hand,  or  the  American  Congrees  and 
President  Truman  on  the  other,  have  been 
right  In  their  appraisal  at  Mr.  Hoover's 
services. 

Buaitmi  BLT. 

WSSHIHUIOIV. 


s  for  PostBoa 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DELANET 


or  mtw  Tc 
IN  7BZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPHESSNTATIVES 
Thmrtdav.  Jmty  10, 190 

Mr.  I^liANET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  in  the  R»c- 
oa».  I  include  the  foUowinc  editorial 
from  today's  New  York  Tinea: 


'-^OiiOi 
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m\ 


Tiuct 


II  F' 


»*t  ooo|Mrmt*  wtth  a  bear  who  wa&ta 
Um  br«*th  from  your  body. 


muraar  wnicn  gr<ps  loc  pec^:e  s  iii 

Weliea'  artlcla  leavaa  tba  Imprc 
friaxuliy.  docile  people  living  a  dral 


(encourage  the  States  to 
Lof  this  type  rather  than 


when  the  DemocraU  oontroUed  CoogreM.  All 
five  are  reetted  on  the  face  of  tbe  act  at 
AprU  SO.  1»47,  reatortng  tbe  nam*  to  that  uaed 
1&  tiKM  ctatutea. 


In  Deoonber  194S  tuc  mate  oi  (jouxaao, 
formally  commentinf  on  the  plan  prepared 
under  lir.  Ickes'  administration  (releaaed  un- 
der Mr.  Kmg'i).  said: 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rac- 
ou,  I  Include  tbe  toUamtog  editorkU 
from  today's  Mew  York  TtoMs: 


AM  12 
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PBMaioifs  »oa  njnuMM 

In  the  log-Jam  that  alwaye  pUes 

Congreaa  toward  the  end  of  a  eesalon, 

Ijanger-CbaTe«-Stevenson  postal  retlre- 

btll  la  still  help  up  on  the  calendars  of 

Souses.     A«  a  matter  of  simple  justice 

be  voted  Into  law. 

m  New  York  City  some  700  retired 

carriers  are  eagerly  hoping  It  will  paas. 

d  prove  a  godsend  to  a  group  of  for- 

men  who  have  given  Uncle  Sam  the 

rears  of  their  lives  in  faithful  service. 

:  alls,  they  and  their  families  may  some- 

I  ootlnue  to  exist  on  923  a  week,  though 

of  them  can  figure  how.    If  it  passes. 

annuity  will  be  raised  to  SI. SCO  a  year 

seems  to  have  any  objection  to  tbe 

It  has  been  favorably  reported  by  both 

For  the  first  time  it  provides 

beneflU  for  widows  and  survivors.     It 

encoxirag*  Me  retirement  of   many 

piiiW  employees  who  simply 

alfard  to  quit  now      It  won't  cost  the 

anything    since    the    working 

n  themselves  will  pay  for  it  with  an 

1   percent  deduction   from   their 

;hecks.     ClvU    service    actuaries    figure 

this  will  more  than  take  care  of  the 

pension  Increase.    If  Congress  greases 

heels  a  little  t^  bUl  srlU  pass  at  this 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  mrw  roax 
THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRBSENTATIV8B 

Thursdav.  July  10.  1947 


CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
include  the  following  statement : 

onncNSHip  poa  auxm  ssamkm 
wrtu  was  snvicx 

WitntiMOTOM.  D.  C. — Represenutlve  Emjm- 
axn,  Dwnocrat.  New  York.  Introduced 
a  Mil  today  providing  citiaenahip  for  aliens 
with  3  years  of  war  service  in  the  American 
mere  uuit  marine.  Representative  Cnxia 
said  the  bill  would  enable  our  Nation  to 
bono  -  its  wartime  promises  and  pay  its  debts 
to  a  I  mall  but  heroic  group  of  men  who  bring 
vltall  f  needed  skills  to  our  eeonomy. 
Allans  who  served  in  the  armed  forcea  be- 
eliglble  for  naturalization  after  S 
ilfeu  of  service.  Up  to  the  present  no  re- 
ductJ  an  baa  been  made  in  the  &-year  period 
required  for  naturalisation  of  an  alien  sea- 
man, despite  the  fact  that  service  under  war- 
conditions  was  extremely  haaardqua. 
Th  I  Celler  bill  proposes  that  S  yaara  of 
marll  tme  wartime  serrloa  shall  be  accepted 
In  He  J  of  6  years  of  peacetime  service.  Marl- 
time  wartime  service  Is  strictly  daflned 
that  |only  a  few  hundred  alien  war-eervloe 
who  saw  continued  service  In  the 
war  ^l^eaters  wUl  be  eligible  for  naturalisa- 
tion. 

**Xtj  is  doubtful  if  our  rapidly  expanding 

lant  fleet  could  have  been  manned  wlth- 

he  skilled   alien  seamen   recruited  for 

In  our  merchant  marine."  Repreacnta- 

"In  addition  to  demonatrat- 

heroiam  and  great  devotion  to  our 

la  manning  vaaaela.  many  of  them  in 

larly  days  of  the  war  unarmed,  theee 

alien  seamen  helped  to  train  and  car- 

the  additional  burden  of  the  the 

ujiakllled  men  poured  mto  the 

during  the  war. 

aliens   which   thU   bill   will   aid    In 
application  for  Immigration 
hieh  ware  denied  solely  on  the  groxinda 
that  their  aarvlees  were  needed  in  the  United 


States    merchant    marine    and    that 
granted  they  could  come  ashore  and 
The  official   letters  from  the  SUte  D 
ment  answering  these  applications  pre 
conslderaUon  after  the  war.    Howevf- 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  quotas 
mediately  filled  with  first-  and  aecont 
erence  applicanU  and  the  priority  ^.-ea 
war -service    seamen    in    the    nonprefi 
group  Is  but  a  pretense  at  honoring  ouri 
time  pledge. 

•The  group  which  myi>lll  wovdd  aid 
small  In  number  butfits  contribution 
victory  was  gieat.     It  is  a  group  whl 
bring  valuable  akllls  to  our  economy^ 
a  proven,  trtistworthy  group." 


God  Guide  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKSi 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL, 

or  mrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESKNTA1 
Thursday.  July  10.  1947 

Mr.  LEONARD  W  HALL.    Mr.  S| 
er.  it  is  a  privilege  for  me.  at  this 
to  bring  to  tbe  notice  of  the  Hoi 
Representatives,  the  prayer,  God 
America. 

This  prayer  was  the  high-point 
ceremonial  exercises  held  on  the 
Independence  Day  under  the  ausi 
the  United  Preeport  Observance,  at 
port.  Long  Island. 

On  this  occasion,  all  segments 
people  of  Preeport — religious,  vet 
civic,  and  business — Joined  in  an 
observance  of  our  birth  of  freedc 

Ood  Guide  America  is  a  prayer  of  i 
Inspiration,  of  rededication  of  At 
to  the  moral  religious,  and  spiritual 
cepts    upon     which    our     Nation 
founded. 

You.  Mr.  Speaker,  together  wit 
President  of  the  United  States  ai 
President  pro  tempore  of  the 
States  Senate,  have  also  receit 
prayer,  and  of  course  it  will  bee 
part  of  the  records  of  the  United 
House  of  Representatives.  Por  all 
here,  it  is  a  reminder  that  as  a 
and  a  people  we  must  continue  to  U 
God  for  guidance  and  wisdom  in 
our  country's  course  aid  in  takir 
responsible  part  to  achieve  lasting 

The  prayer.  God  Guide  Amerlc 
the   program  of  ceremonies  ment 
follow: 
TowABD  LAStma  Pcacs  at  Horn,  Aaac 

IN    OlTB    HXABTS 

(Program,  hymns,  and  prayer,  unit 
port    observance    of    Independei 
Municipal     Building.     Thursday 
July  3.  8  p.  m.) 

THX  rowsa  or  Ptarxa 

Nobody  knows  the  power  of  prayer. 

But  Somebody  must  be  listening 
With  a  friendly  ear  for  the  heart  tht 

Someone  who  knows  when  a  spai 

Miracles  lie  In  the  power  of  prayer; 

Faith  that  can  banish  the  soul's 
Hope  that  can  shine  like  s  holy  light 

And  brighten  the  spirit's  darkest  nl 

When  earthly  help  Is  of  jo  avail 

There  Is  one  Prlend  who  wUI  nev< 

Just  lift  your  eyes — the  answer  is  tl 
For  nobody  knows  the  power  of  praj 

—Niek   Mi 


PAST  SPKAK  TO  US  TODAT. 
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ruths  to  be  self-evident. 
»ated  equal. 

will  dictate  that  gov- 

ibllshed    should    not    be 

id  transient  causes. 

)port  of  this  declaration. 

^ce  on   the  protection  of 

we   mutually    pledge   to 

our  fortunes,  and  our 

claration  of  Independ- 

ppened.  sir    (to  Washing- 

lot  once  hitherto  thought 

to  the  Father  of  Lights 

understandings     •     •     • 

\e  more  convincing  proof 

God  governs  in  the  af- 

11  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 

}ut  His  notice,  is  it  prob- 

tre  csn   rise  without  His 

ranklln  at  tbe  Constltu- 

^Ivlng.  rather,  to  t>e  dedl- 
kflnlshed  work  which  they 
ive  thus  far  ao  nobly  ad<- 
lere  highly  resolve  ".hat 
not  have  died  In  vain; 
I  under  God.  shall  have  a 
3m  and  that  government 
le  people,  for  the  people, 
the  earth."  (Abraham 
rg  Address.) 

ROGSAM 

ler. 

3ev.  R.  O.  Harris 

iter-Paith  Clergy  Cotm- 
Second    Baptist   Church 

Mayor  CyrU  C.  Ryan 

purpose  of  the  program. 
Horace  E.  DeLisser 

ilted  Freeport  Observance 

Delaratlon  of  Independ- 

, Lester  H.   Baumann 

eglon,     William     Clinton 

itlon  of  the  Declaration 

C.  Oliver  Moore 

.-  Toung  People's  Choir 

ir  Church  and  assemblage 

..  Martin  M.  Mansperger 

president.     Long     Island 

}ns  of  the  American  Rev- 

le  Nation -- 

Rev.  Wesley  Halnee 
reeport  Community  Coun- 
the  prayer  God  Guide 
President  Truman 

kutiful - 

}le's  Choir  and  assemblage 
.--  Rev.  John  P.  Drab 

lember  as  we  rededlcate 
indamental.  moral,  splrlt- 

I  concepts  upon  which  ovir 
,  and  because  of  which 

itest   discovery   will    be 

les     •      •      •     some   day 

that   material   things   do 

ss  and  are  of  little  use  In 

iromen  creative  and  pow- 

iinmetz.) 

through  life  but  once. 

be   any   kindness   I   can 

kliii  c  I  can  do  to  any  fellow 

|h    ;.ow.  and  not  defer  or 

II  not  pass  this  way  again." 

LISS    AMXKICA 

land  that  I  love, 
ftnd  guide  her 
with  the  light  from  abova. 

18.  to  the  prairies, 
with  foam; 

my  home  sweet  home. 

my  home  sweet  home. 

— Irving  Berlin. 
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AMCaiCA   THB   BEAOTirUL 

O   t>eautiful   for  spscious  skies,   for   amber 

waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountains  majesties  above  the 

fruited  plain! 
America!      America!      God  shed  His  grace 

on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from 

sea  to  shining  sea. 

O   beautiful    for   pilgrim   feet  whose  stem 

impassioned  stress, 
A  thoroughfare  for  feedom  beat,  across  the 

wilderness. 
America!     America!    God  mend  thine  eVry 

flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control,  thy  liberty 

In  law. 

O    t>eautlful    for    patriot    dream    that   sees 

beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam  undimmed  by 

human  tears; 
America!      America!      God  shed  His  grace 

on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from 

sea  to  shining  sea. 
— Catherine  Lee  Bates.  Samuel  A.  Ward. 

TTwrrxD  rasKPorr  obsesvanci  coMMrrrxx 

Inter-Faith  Clergy  Council:  Rev.  John  P. 
Drab,  Rev.  R.  G.  Harris,  Rev.  Charles  Hogle. 
Rev.  Pournelle  Pitts,  Rabbi  Simon  Noveck. 

The  Community  Council:  Rev.  Wesley  N. 
Haines.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Battln. 

The  Board  of  Education:  Clifton  B.  &nith, 
Harcld  E.  Pearson. 

The  Village  Board:    Martin  W.  Weyrauch. 

The  American  Legion:  William  H.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Austin  Montross. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  Dominic  Pel- 
llclo.  Theodore  AUegra,  Edward  Gregg. 

Chamber  of  Commerce:  Horace  E.  DeLisser, 
Mrs.  William  J.  Martin,  Walter  Green,  Mr. 
William  J.  Martin,  Harry  Carman. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  ap- 
preciation to  all  whose  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion made  this  program  possible. 

For  ourselves,  the  great  Joy,  the  closer 
friendships  have  already  amply  repaid  vis  for 
anything  which  we  might  have  done  In  pro- 
ducing what  we  hope  and  pray  may  become 
a  pattern  for  future  observances  of  our  great- 
est of  national  holidays. 
raxEPOBT's  cirr  to  the  nation:  a  paAm  roa 

LA8TIM0  PEACS 

Ood  guide  America 

Almighty  God,  from  Whom  cometh  all 
human  understanding.  In  this  hour  of  na- 
tional confusion  and  international  dis- 
quietude, open  wide,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Thy  people.  Let  not 
our  human  frailties  and  material  longings 
hinder  the  fruits  of  peace  Let  not  our  age- 
old  lusts  and  cravings  raise  again  their  ugly 
heads  above  the  true  greatness  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  that  is  in  all  men.  Drive  out  from  the 
thoughu  of  each  of  us  every  last  vestige  of 
intolerance  toward  our  fellow  men,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  color  or  creed. 

Let  the  heart  of  everyone  of  tos  be  filled 
with  the  realiaatlon  that  peace  is  more  than 
Just  a  relationship  of  nations;  that  peace  is 
a  condition  of  mind  brought  about  by  a 
serenity  of  soul;  that  lasting  peace  can  come 
only  to  peaceful  people. 

Awaken  all  men  to  tbe  desire  for  this 
Inner  peace,  the  peace  that  passetb  all  un- 
derstanding; the  peace  that  comes  to  all 
who  truly  turn  to  Thee  and  love  Thee  and 
to  all  who  seek  to  serve  their  fellow  men 
even  as  they  serve  themselves. 

Reveal  to  us.  we  pray  Thee.  *hat  we  are 
all  a  p~rt  and  an  important  part  of  this 
mystic  universe  which  Thou  hast  created 
and  into  which  Thou  hast  caused  us  to  be 
bom.  Make  clear  to  us  that  no  man  is  here 
because  Thou  didst  not  have  good  reason 
for  his  being;  that  no  man  would  be  rich 
were  it  not  for  the  willingness  of  less  able 
men  to  work  for  him:  that  no  laborer  would 
find  his  hire  were  It  not  for  the  enterprise 
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of  his  employer;  that  each  oi  us  has  been 

equipped  to  serve  one  another  according  to 
our  needs  and  according  to  oiu  respective 
abilities  and  understanding. 

Finally,  dear  Father,  as  the  sUtesmen  of 
tbe  world  seek  the  solutions  of  our  prob- 
lems In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations; 
as  we  in  this  blessed  country  of  ours  struggle 
With  OUT  diflOculties  and  our  differences;  as 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  souls  of  mankind 
everywhere  cry  out  for  peace,  lasting  peace, 
teach  us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  seek  and  discern 
those  things  in  which  we  nil  agree  and  to 
forego  and  forget  those  things  in  which  we 
do  not  agree.    Amen. 


Re  Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  -8,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  voted  against  H.  R.  3950,  the  Knutson 
bill,  for  the  lOUowing  reasons: 

First,  as  was  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Clark]  : 

If  politics  were  stricken  from  this  bill, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  in  it  but  the  en- 
acting clause. 

Second,  yesterday  we  voted  to  cash 
the  terminal-leave  pay  bonds  of  enlisted 
men.    That  will  cost  the  Government 
$2,000,000,000.    Tuday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed  this  tax  bill  and 
thereby  reduced  Government  revenue  by 
another  $5,000,000,000.    In  2  days  time 
$7,000,000,000  has  been  taken  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.    Yet  we  still  do  not 
know  what  the  budget  figures  for  1948  • 
are.  nor  do  we  know  how  much  revenue 
will  be  forthcoming  in  1948.    We  do  not 
know  what  our  domestic  or  foreign  com- 
mitments are.    We  have  been  asked  to 
pass  a  universal  military  training  bill, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  will  cost  the 
Government      $2,000,000,000      annually. 
We  will  be  called  upon  to  pass,  and  we 
know  that  we  will  pass,  a  bill  to  subsidize 
our  merchant  marine  in  order  to  keep  it 
on  the  high  seas.    That  will  cost  the 
Government  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   We  are  asked  to  subsidize  various 
farm  programs,  all  of  which  will  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars.    We  have  a  war 
debt  of  $258,000,000,000.  and  no  plan  has 
been  presented  whereby  it  will  be  paid  off 
or  whereby  a  start  will  be  made  to  pay  It 

off. 

Therefore.  I  voted  against  this  bill  be- 
cause to  have  voted  for  It  would  have 
been.  In  my  opinion,  unsound  business 
practice  and  would  have  jeopardized  our 
Federal  economy.  Of  course,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  vote  for  it.  It  Is  always 
easy  and  popular  to  vote  for  every  ap- 
propriation and  against  all  taxes. 

Third,  the  bill  Is  admittedly  a  hastily 
drawn  measure,  designed  to  give  tem- 
porary tax  relief  until  such  time  as  our 
entire  tax  structure  can  be  worked  over 
and  Its  Inequities  and  obsolete  provisions 
changed.  This  bill  does  not  become  ef- 
fective until  January  1.  1948.  over  5 
months  from  today.  It  does  not  make 
good  sense  to  me  to  pass,  and  thereby 
freeze  Into  our  tax  structure,  an  allegedly 


temporary  measure,  which  is  basically 
unfair  and  inequitable  in  that  it  gives 
great  tax  relief  to  those  In  high  income 
brackets  and  practically  no  tax  relief  to 
those  in  low  income  brackets.  It  puts 
the  scale  of  taxation  {or  those  in  high 
income  brackets  back  to  the  1939  level 
but  does  not  restore  the  1939  levels  for 
those  in  low-income  brackets.  We  all 
admit  that  Federal  taxes  insofar  as  they 
pertain  to  community  property  States 
and  non-community  property  States 
should  be  equalized.  It  Is  admitted  by  all 
the  tax  experts  here  In  the  Congress  that 
the  present  tax  system  Insofar  as  estate, 
gift,  and  corporation  taxes  are  concerned 
should  be  changed.  All  agree  that  de- 
pendency exemptions  should  be  raised. 
Yet  none  of  this  has  been  done  in  this 
blU  H.  R.  3950. 

Therefore,  because  we  have  5  months 
remaining  between  now  and  January  1. 
1948,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
Congress  to  stay  in  session  and  devote 
Its  energies  for  the  next  5  montlis  toward 
reworking  the  entire  tax  structure  so 
that  as  of  January  1.  1948.  we  could  em- 
bark upon  an  intelligent,  fair,  and  work- 
able tax  system,  having  some  better  Idea 
of  what  our  commitments  and  responsi- 
bilities are  going  to  be.  I.  for  one.  am  in 
favor  of  staying  on  and  doing  that  Job. 


Federal  Taxatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.July  11.1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  highly  informative  testimony 
on  Federal  taxation  presented  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  Don 
O.  Mitchell,  chairman,  taxation  commit- 
tee, National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers: 

Pbogkam  rot  FEonuo.  Tax  Rkvxbiom 

My  name  Is  Don  G.  Mitchell.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  Sylvania  Electric  Products.  Inc.  I 
am  also  chairman  of  the  taxation  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. This  statement  Is  made  in  exposition 
of  the  association's  program  for  Federal  tax 
revision. 

My  remarks  will  be  divided  in  two  parts. 
Firfct,  I  will  present  an  economic  analysis  of 
the  Nation's  requirements  for  capital  forma- 
tion in  the  immediate  and  the  long-range 
future.  Then,  I  wUl  present  the  specific 
recommendations  for  tax  revision  to  Imple- 
ment the  findings  of  the  preceding  economic 
analysis.  These  recommendations  were  de- 
veloped by  the  taxation  and  tax  administra- 
tion committees  of  NAM  and  adopted  by  tbe 
board  of  directors  on  Jime  34,  1047.  A  more 
extensive  exposition  and  supporting  statisti- 
cal data  in  support  of  these  reconnmendations 
are  included  in  the  full  brief  fUed  with  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Fotu"  major  purposes  are  emphasized  in  my 
statement.    They  are: 

I.  Adjvistment  of  tax  rates  and  tax  bur- 
dens to  permit  needed  capital  formation: 
Our  economic  analysis  demonstrates  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  econ- 
omy with  full  employment  and  ftiU  produc- 
tion requires  an  amoimt  of  funds  for  ven- 
ture  capital   formation  materially   beyond 
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denied  solely  on  the  groxind* 
w«r«  nMdcd  in  the  United 


For  nobody  know*  Um  power  of 

— Niek 


my  home  sweet  home. 
— Irving  Berlin. 
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what    le    DOW 
Tlila 

forttaoomlac  wltbout  a  thorougti 
the  income- tag  ratea  upon  aU  ia- 
I  ncomea.  large  and  small, 
relief  for  those  with  nnaU  and  mod- 
Inciimea;  In  addition  to  malting  sixre 
1  basis  of  a  strong  and  ▼Igor- 
be  provided  by  malclnf  posslbia 
'olunM  at  saTtng  and  inwaalBMnt. 
tt  1m  neciasary  to  sustain  ard  tmprovs  tb« 
morale  a|id  the  Incentives  of  workers,  In- 
kagwa.  Tills  can  be  most 
«Acttv«l;i|  acoompUnhad  by  Increasing  the 
of  every  Income,  aaaU  or  large, 
whlkh  the  recipient  has  eontrol  for 
spending  and  savinf .  The  asaM  tfaadenlng 
affect  upjm  the  wUllngneas  to  work,  or  to 
mvsst.  is.  to  havs  left,  ss  a  reward 
•Cort.  a  trtfltng  and  inadequate 
Tba  present  tax  burdens  compel 
regardlass  of  the  amount  of  in- 
vork  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
for  tlw  Gorrmment.  A  fair  and 
program  of  tax  reduction  is  one 
laav*  with  all  taxpayers  a  larger 
ih9  Immoma  which  they  receive  for 
iSart.  whatever  its  character 
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Vailous  technical  adjustmenu  in  the 

The  general  objective  of  such  tecb- 

as  If  AM  would  emphaalM 

securing  greater  recognition,   in 

itw  and  in  ita  administration,  for 

of  buainees  aeoovatlng  and  for 

li^iMiit.    n- 

are  tba  treatment,  for  tax  pur- 

aprbrtatlon.  otaotaMence.  and  some 

•as  of  dadMOtioM  from  gross  in- 

the  daolMiM  of  management  with 

the  amovnt  of  earnings  to  be  re- 

Equitable  adjustments  In  the  tax  laws: 
of  the  kind  of  adjustment  re- 
>  are  tb«  doybla  taatton  of  di- 
tba  disparity  of  tax  burden  be- 
taxpayers  In  community  and 
Ity  property  Statee.    These  and 
n^atters   are  Important   but   In   the 
they  are  relegated  to  a  minor 
sy  comparison   with  the  sabjects 
regarded  aa  of  primary  tmporunce. 
wttb   budgil  alablllBation   at   a 
leeal  than  at  ptsusut.  and  with 
for  venture  capital  funds,  these 
topics  must  receive  serious  oon- 
Vor  tba  present,  tba  relief  to  sll 
iroogb  a  revlskm  of  the  income 
Kale  should  be  the  primary  sub- 
revMon  by  the  Congrees 
prsasnt.  the  need  for  additional 
formation  and  the  |wii^i<liai  of  tn- 
I  ncentives  will  be  adifpMMy  served 
of  the  tndlTldaal  faomi  tax 
to  a  rate  of  IS  psreent  on  tba  Sret 
!  tHaMa  Inoome  tO-n.OOO,  and  a 
pereent  appUeable  at  the  taxable 
of  •100.000  and  abova.  togather 
for 
and  ra« 
MKora  avallabtllty  of  larger  smns 
formation   and   to  provide  stUl 
stimulus  to  •'Wftiwnle  aRiileee  and 
the  rates  of  tax  on  bidlvWtui  to- 
be  redneed  below  the  ratee  pro- 


nied 


adCttlonal 


she  old 
shore 


pi  Dspect 


«•  began  preparation  for  this 

isd  no  likelihood  of 

tai  IMt.     Mow  that  there  Is 

of  such  an  outcome,  aa  tn- 

tbe  action  on  H.  R.  SNO.  it  ehonld 

out  that  tblB  blU.  tf  enacted  Into 

wttb  low  and 

tlal  proportion 

relSef  which  Is  advocated  in  our 

would  not.  however,  go  as  far  as 

It  necessary  to  go  in  releasing 

metng   and   eaipttbl   formation 

tba  individual  inrrwi  aaalt.   tba 

r  to  take  with  regard  to  H.  R. 

is  to  accept  It  aa  a  st^ 


to  the  proper  direction,  but  to  recognize  that 
It  Is  only  a  tranaltlon  phase  in  the  movement 
faiwaid  a  more  thorough  revMon  and  read- 
Jxutment  of  Individual  tneome  tax 
such  as  we  recommend  in  the  accompan] 
tax  program. 

CARTAi.  roaacATioN  Ajra  tj 

It  la  customary  to  spproacb  the  pro 
of  taam  Xroaa  tba  point  of  view  of 
n'M'h   th0  govarmnant  propoaea  to 
and.  then,  wben  thla  Is  determined. 
ways    and    nMana    to    collect     the    i 
amount  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

When  the  amount  is  soaall — altber  In 
lars  or  as  a  percent  of  the  national  incomi 
such    an   approach   to   the    tax   problem 
economically     sound.     In      these      clrct 
stances,  the  total  amount  collected  In  tt 
is  not  enjiigh  to  disrupt  the  economic 
tern,  and  consequently  the  prtmary  consld« 
eratlon  is  simply  that  of  dlstributiiig  the 
burden  e<iuitably. 

But  today  the  potential  demand  for 
on  the  piirt  of  the  government  has  becc 
so  great  and  the  tax  burden  m  this  natK 
baa  beeona  so  heavy,  that  it  no  tongar 
safe  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 
fare  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  thl 
only  m  terms  of  the  distribution  of  the 
burden. 

Today  the  llrst  and  primary  conslderat 
must  be,  not  how  to  oollect  so  many  bllll 
of  doUars.   but  how  many   billions  can 
affoid  to  collect  In  taxes  if  the  country  is  tol 
continue  to  progress;  If  we  are  to  continue  toj 
have  full  employment  and  full  productlc 
tf  our  pe«)ple  are   to  continiie  to  enjoy 
steadily  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  tax  piobism  of  this  country,  ws  sut 
mit.  tbarafora  baenmsii  one  now  of  subsurn- 
Ual  relief  for  all  the  people  from  the  crui 
Ing  burden  of  wartime  t^ixes,  plus  the  mi 
mum  of  asstirance  that  this  relief  will  be 
planned  aa  to  promote  the  continuation 
Indttstrial  and  a^cviltural  growth, 
parity  for  nil.  security  for  the  Individual,  i 
the  national  strengtb  which  wiU  mean 
much  to  world  peace  in  the  years  to 
That  la  why  we  are  here  proposing  both  ■ 
new  approach  to  the  tax  problem  ar.'.  spe- 
cific measxiree  to  implement  thl  appr  .ich- 
all  to  the  end  of  providing:  The  \axtmum  ( 
tax  relief  now  to  all  cltlaens;  snd.  the 
mum  of  protection  for  all  citizens 
unemploynMnt.  aistrssa  and  national 
ness  in  the  jraars  Immediately  ahead. 

To  answer  the  question  of  how  much  thl 
ooimtry  can  afford  to  pay  in  taxes.  It  lal 
necessary  to  keep  one  fact  constantly  in  I 
mind:  When  government  collects  taxes  from  I 
the  people  it  doee  not  reduce  the  total  vnl>| 
ume  of  buying  power  m  the  country.  What! 
happens  when  government  takea  away 
of  tite  people's  Income  is  simply  that  gov4 
ment.  Instead  of  individuals  or  private 
ganixatlona,  spends  the  mmey.  In 
words,  taxation  la.  In  its  Immediate  tmi 
a  problem  not  of  bow  much  buying 
there  is  in  the  economic  system,  but  of  wt 
Is  to  uaa  tkJa  btiylng  power  and  in  what  wa) 

In   view  of  this   Irrefutable   fact   is 
any  possible  answer  to  the  question  of 
much  taxaJon  our  Nation  can  stand  and 
prosper? 

If  we  an  to  answv  tba  qusatlcn  of  he 
much  taxation  we  can  alTard.  w«  mt»t 
soma  way  to  dtatinguiah  between  that 
tlon  which   rapreaenta  merely  the 
of  an  tnaanapabls  btxrden  and  that 
which  undermlnea  tba  economic 
tba    Nation.    We    must    ftnrt    aoma    bent 
mark   without   which  the  Nation 
pec^le   cannot   continue   to  progn 
bench  mark  mtist  be  one  which  would 

tbe  eame  ragardleas  of   whether   th4 
Oovamment     propoam     to     apei 
tbirty.  or  forty  bUllon  doUara. 
of  wbetbar  our  national 
la  one  hundred  Ifty.  ona  bundrad  aevanty*] 
ire.   or   two   bundrad    bUltooa   doUaia.    la] 
others  words,  wa  must  have  a  bench 
wbleb  is  dettnlttva  in  the  Sanaa  that  we 
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average,  of  each 
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is   saved    and 

for  further  pro- 
Brms.  this  is  known 
It  Includes,  not 
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|e   amount   of   stich 
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led  by  the  United 
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somewhat  different 
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ferences.  the  results 

as    to   remove    any 
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Because  of  the  Increase  of  productivity 
resulting  from  capital  formation,  real  wages 
have  risen  in  this  manner: 

Jteoi  hourly  earnings  in  manufaetvring, 
1869-1929 

Cents 
1880 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876. 

1876 

1877 

1878 _. 

1879 

1800 

1881 

1888 

1888 

II 


21.9 

23.2 

24.0 

24.  1 

24.8 

24.0 

24.  5 

—  24.  8 

23.9 

-23.5 

23.4 

23.5 

83.8 

22.9 

24.  6 


25.9 


1028 45. 8 

1020 46. 2 

Source:  Based  on  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Paul  H.  DoucLs'  Real 
Wages  in  the  United  States,  1890-1926. 

During  this  60-year  period.  1869-1929,  the 
Nation,  by  devoting  approximately  one-lifth 
of  its  output  to  capital  formation,  has  been 
able  to  increase  its  production  at  an  average 
rate  of  3.8  percent  per  year.  This  is  a  rec  ::rd 
of  achievement  without  equal  In  the  history 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

The  record  of  the  decade,  1929  through 
1938,  is  equally  impressive — in  reverse.  This 
was  the  first  10-year  period  in  our  history 
when  the  Nation  did  not  reach  a  new  high 
level  of  production.  This  also  was  the  first 
10-year  period  since  the  Civil  War  when 
capital  formation  fell  substantially  below  the 
historical  percentage  previously  noted. 

Specifically,  the  record  of  capital  formation 
from  1929  throtigh  1088.  as  compared  to  what 
would  have  been  neceaaary  If  the  Nation  had 
progressed  at  Its  historic  rate,  waa  as  follows: 


Capital  deficiency:  1930  through  1938 
|In  billioiu  of  dollars] 


Year 

Private  pross  capital 
formation 

Deficiency 
in  privat) 
fToss  capi- 

Artual 

Required 

tal  rorma- 
tion 

19» 

17.6 
12.1 
6.4 
2.2 
3.3 
S.3 
6.7 

lao 

11.6 

7.7 

16.0 
15.0 
12.2 
S.4 
«.3 
10.0 
12.0 
13.9 
14.0 
13.7 

0) 
2.9 

1930 

19.31 

1032 

1033 

6.8 
7.2 
6.0 

1934 

«B5 

nm..... 

5.6 
6.S 
3.9 

W87 

3.3 

I93R 

6.0 

■  KequirH  less  than  actual  capital  formation. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  of  U.  8.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Such  a  record  does  not  msan  that  It  was 
the  absence  of  capital  formation  which 
caused  the  depression  of  the  1930*8.  But 
this  record,  in  combination  with  that  of  the 
precediiig  60  years,  does  prove  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  when  there  la  a  deficiency 
of  capital  formation  the  Nation  neither 
progresses  nor  prospers.  Or  to  put  this  con- 
clusion in  positive  terms:  Unless  we  have  an 
adequate  volume  of  capital  formation,  neither 
the  Nation  nor  its  people  can  program  and 
prosper:  moreover.  If  the  rate  of  program 
is  to  be  that  enjoyed  tat  the  60  years  from 
1880  through  1928.  the  rata  of  capital  forma- 
tion must  be  a  certain  ascertainable  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product. 

This  means  that  we  have  an  excellent  tool 
with  which  to  approach  the  problem  of 
taxation,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
amotmt  which  the  Nation  can  afford,  and 
equally  the  extent  to  which  various  typaa  of 
taxes  may  safely  be  levied,  because,  as  will 
be  explained  later,  different  types  of  taxes 
have  widely  different  effects  upon  capital 
formation. 

The  first  step  In  such  an  approach  is  to 
determine  the  amount — In  dollars — of  the 
capital  formation  necessary  to  keep  the 
Nation  moving  forward  at  its  traditional 
rate.  In  other  words,  how  much  capital 
formation  is  necessary  to  enable  our  Nation 
to  resume  its  forward  progress  of  3.8  per- 
cent a  year? 

Two  elements  are  Involved  in  arriving  at 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

Our  economic  system  today  is  not  In  good 
working  order.  At  numerous  places,  in  some 
cases  because  of  inadequate  capital  replace- 
ment in  past  years  and  in  other  cases  be- 
cause of  shortages  and  intensive  operation 
during  the  war,  our  productive  organiza- 
tion is  in  need  of  extensive  rehabilitation. 
If  we  are  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  capital  formation  needed  from 
here  on.  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
rehabilitation. 

This  is  not  .iH  easy  problem.  The  best 
that  anyone  can  do  is  to  make  an  intelligent 
estimate.  And  the  best  means  for  doing 
this  is  to  start  with  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Dapartment  of  Commerce  figures,  the 
capital  formation  de^clency  during  the  past 
10  years  has  amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
•126.000,000.000.  This  8125.000,000.000  in 
other  words;  is  the  additional  amount  which 
would  have  had  to  be  devoted  to  capital  iises 
if  the  Nation  had  progressed  during  these 
years  at  the  predepresslcn  rate. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  entire 
deficiency  will  be  made  up.  And  neither  Is 
it  necessary.  The  mere  passage  of  time 
means  that,  had  such  capital  been  created 
during  the  10- year  period,  much  of  it — ma- 
chines, for  example — would  already  be  worn 
out  or  obsolete.  Therefore,  to  l}e  on  the 
conservative  side,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
future  capital  needs,  let  rs  a^ume  this  pnss- 
affs  of  time  eliminates  the  need  for  restoring 


servatlve  and 
habllitaUon 


half  of  the  accumulated  deficiency,  reducing 
the  total  to  some  862.500.000,000. 

But  making  up  even  this  amount  of  de* 
flciency  will  uke  time,  and  again  this  will 
reduce  the  amount  neceaaary.  So,  to  allow 
for  this,  let  us  again  be  conservative  and 
once  more  cut  the  total  In  about  half,  or  to 
$30,000,000,000. 

This,  then,  gives  us  a  fair  and  reason- 
able over-all  rehabiliutlon  flgtire.  But  It 
leaves  the  question  of  how  rapidly  the  capiUl 
formation  for  this  purpose  can.  or  will,  take 
place. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
public,  the  more  quickly  thU  rehabilitation 
is  completed,  the  better  it  will  be  because  it 
wUl  mean  that  the  Nation  and  our  standard 
of  living  will  get  back  on  the  up-trend  Just 
that  much  sooner.  But  it  takes  more  than 
mwe  wishing  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
It  involves  the  whole  problem  of  the  ade- 
quacy and  character  of  MTlngs,  the  avail- 
ability of  supplies  and  tba  general  otrtlook 
for  investment.  So.  unoe  again,  let  us  be  eon- 
that  this  necessary  re- 
Is  extended  ovar  a  6- 
year  period  at  the  rate  of  •6.000.003.000  a 
year. 

In  making  this  asstimptlon  it  is  impera- 
tive to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  conservative— 
that  it  probably  should  tot  considered  as  the 
absolute  minium,  and  that  the  American 
people  would  be  served  well  if  steps  cotild 
be  taken  to  speed  up  this  rehabilitation 
process. 

What  of  the  other  aspect  of  the  need  for 
capital — the  amount,  aside  from  that  for  re- 
habiliutlon, which  Is  necessary  If  the  Nation 
is  to  resume  Its  upward  trend?  This  Is  rela- 
tively simple  to  determine. 

As  explained  before,  the  record  shows  that 
this  must  be  a  definite  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Applying  this  per- 
centage as  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce — ^In  order  to  have  up-to-date  fig- 
ures on  an  annual  basis — we  find  that  for 
this  purpose  we  would  need  •36.000.000.000. 
This,  added  to  the  conservatively  estimated 
need  of  •6,000.000.000  for  rehabilitation, 
means  that,  at  the  mlnimimi.  it  is  necessary 
to  have  •42.000.000.000  of  capiUl  formation 
in  1947  if  the  Nation  is  to  move  forward 
at  its  historic  rate  of  progress. 

We  can  assume  tha*  in  1948  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  will  remain  the  same;  which 
also  will  be  true  for  the  following  3  years. 
But  granting  we  resume  our  forward  march 
at  the  rate  of  3.8  percent  per  year,  so  will 
the  need  for  capital  formation  Increase  at 
this  rate.  This  woxild  mean  that,  while 
•42.000.000.000  is  the  minimum  necessary  for 
1947.  we  must  have  a  minimum  of  $43,400,- 
000.000  in  1948.  And  year  by  year  thereafter 
the  amount  will  increase.  Specifically,  with 
allowance  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  in  6  years,  the  need 
for  capital  formation  over  the  next  10  years 
will  be  as  follows: 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


1947 

>48 

'43. 
«44. 

•46. 
'47. 

43. 

45. 

46. 

48. 

60. 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

— 

1956 

'Years 

of 

rehabUitation. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the  possibility 
at  our  actually  getting  such  a  volume  of 
capital  formation.  For  this  purpose  we  nead 
to  analyze  taux  segments  of  the  economy — 
because  there  are  only  four  sources  from 
which  capital  formation  can  come. 

The  first  of  these  four  sources  is  btisinem 
■very  year,  of  necssalty,  business 
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at  eoocae.  for  the  3.8  per- 
lutiiSBM)      This  eompllcatln« 
beeauee  of  the  rise  o<  prleee  as 
with  prewar,  tha  sMSiitaaa  which 
today    cost   aubetantlally    more 
the  Boachmea  which  they  replace. 
futnra  sfsapttal  (orma- 
itola  sooree.  therefore,  tt  la  Impera- 
allowanoe  far  thla  price  chanfa— 
that  It  may  coat  •75.000  to  re- 
whlch  orlCliiaUy  coat  tSOOOO. 
are  computed  by 
original    eoat    rather    than    re- 
coet,  they  wlU  be  »reat«  In  fu- 
as  preecnt  assets  are  replaced  by 
onca.    What  the  difference 
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(In  blUloos  of  doUara) 
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source  of  capital  formation  la 

Tills  occurs  when  tax  collec- 

the  current  expendlturee  of  Oot- 

goodi  and  serrteea.    The  proceea 

M  one  by  which  OoTemment 
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an   amount  which   the  Oorem- 
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collections  of  Gtovemment  become 

as  a  source  of  capital   formation. 

data  are  compiled  by  the  Depart- 

.  must  be  so  considered. 

tax    collecttons    win 

tn  future  years  will  depend,  first. 

much  Ooremment   pays  out   tn 

as  financial  aid   to  farmers  or 

Old.  second,  upon  how  rapidly  the 

la  ratlrsd.    la  1946  It  appears 
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tirouKh 
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(In  bUUoM  of  dollars) 

1947 «• 

1»48 *.! 

IMO «. 

1960 •• 

1961 «•( 

1963 3. 

1953 >_ 3. 

19M — •• 

i96e.r •• 

If  the  above  assumptions  tn  regard  to 
emment  as  a  source  of  savings  for  capit 
forBMtton  are  to  be  realised,  the  Gov 
OMBt  Bust  not  only  pursvie  a  salutary 
policy:    it  must  alao  live  within   the 
nue  provided  by  that  tax  system. 

The  third  source  of  fxmds  (or  capiUl  (c 
mation  la  tlie  retained  earnings  of 
tktoa.     To  arrive   at   an   estimate   on 
ttem.  It  is  necessary  to  make  assumf 
on   the  amount  of  corporation   profits, 
volume    of    taxes    which    corporations 
pay.   and   tne   amount    which    corporatu 
will  pay  out  aa  dividends. 

The  easiest  of  these  assumptions  Is  thai 
on  taxes.    Since  the  purpose  of  this  anal; 
sls   Is   to  di;tennlne   bow   much     and   t 
type  of  taxes  the  Nation  can  afford  to 
we   must   s'4tft   with   the   assumption 
corporation    taxes    will    remain    at 
levels.     Only   by   doing   this   can    we 
through  tht>  analysis  in  such  a  way  as 
have  a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  say 
changes  should  be  made  tn  taxes. 

The  assimiptlon  on  the  volume  of 
tlon  profits  Is  more  tenuous,  but  not  exc 
tlonally  so.     In   1944!,  total  corporate  pre 
before  taxee  were  •21,100,000.000.     This 
distributed:  98.600.000,000  for  taxea.  96i 
000,000   for   retained   earnings,   and   •5.000,4 
OOO.OCO  for  dividends. 

But  In  at  least  two  particulars  this  921^ 
000.000.000  figure  must  be  modified  in 
Ing  of  the  future.     In  the  first  place, 
Ing  to  oAclsl  estimates,  some  •4.5004)00,1 
of  ttacss  prollts  were  the  result  of  Invent 
api>reclatlon    leaving  only  •3.5O0.0Q0.00O 
capital  formauon  out  of   the  •OJMO.OOOJ 
of   retained   earnings.    Granting   the   pr 
level  remains  steady  from  here  on   (as 
are    assuming    throughout    this    analysla| 
there  will  not  be  a  recurrence  of  such  ini 
tory  appreciation  profits. 

The   other    modification    which    must 
made  in  this  031. 000.000 A»  figure.  In 
ing  of  the  future.  Is  to  allow  for  the  Inc 
charges  for  c^>ttal   replacement,  as   nc 
before  In  the  discussion  on  buslnees  re 
It  may  be  waM  that  this  Is  merely  a  matter  i 
corporation  aoeountlng:  s  question  of  wl 
pocket  the  money  is  put  into — and  that 
correct.     But.  obviously  it  cannot  be  put 
both  pocketH.     Consequently  since  this 
crease  was  allowed  for  as  a  source  of  caplt 
formation  under  buslnsss  leservss.  It 
also  be  included  tn  corporats  proAta. 

It  U  thiis  possible  to  assume  (and  it  pr 
ably  Is  as  optimistic  an  estimate  as  anyone ' 
would  care  to  make)   that  corporate  profit 
wUl  continue  at  the  IMO  rate,  less  the 
factors  Just  mentioned,  plus  the  secret 
which  would  occur  from  the  projected 
creaae  of  3.8  percent  a  year  tn  production. 

The  final  assumption,  which  must  l>e 
in  determining  what  contribution  to  caplt 
formation  will  be  possible  from  the  ret 
earning  of  corporations,  is  the  amount 
earnings  which  corparatlons  may  be  exi 
to  pay  out  In  dividends.    In  1940,  as  stat 
above,    dividend     payments     amotmted 
•5.000,000.000.     In  view  of  the  level  of  pre 
tn  that  year  it  might  appear  reasonable  to| 
conclude  that  this  stun,  with  allowance  for] 
the  projected  growth  of  production,  la  a  gen- 
scons  ssttmate  to  make  for  the  years 
Aetnally.  this  is  far  from  the  case. 

The  reason  such  an  assumption  would 
quite  unrealistic  U  that  the  1946  volume 
of  dividends  was  exceptionally  low,  both  as  I 
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ttonal  proportion  of  the  disposable  Incomes 
of  individuals.  This  would  give  us  individual 
savings  as  a  source  of  capital  in  the  following 
amounu: 

I  In  billions  of  dollars) 
1M7 19. 3 

i9« ao.  1 

1949 20  6 

1950 21. 6 

22. 3 

- -  23. 0 

r 23.  8 

24.  9 

— • 25.  9 

~ 26.  8 


1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1950. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  direct 
comparison  t>etween  the  need  for  capital  for- 
mation over  the  next  several  years  with  the 
sources  from  which  such  capital  formation 
may  be  derived,  granting  present  tax  rates 
are  maintained.  By  adding  together  the  po- 
tential sources  of  capital  formation— busi- 
ness reserves,  excess  tax  collections  by  gov- 
ernment, retained  earnings  of  corporations. 
and  individual  savings— we  get  the  total  capi- 
tal formation  which  would  be  possible  under 
existing  tax  laws.  By  comparing  this  with 
the  amount  of  capital  formation  necessary 
for  the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation,  we  have  a  basts  for  saying  how 
much  additional  capital  formation  must  t>e 
provided  by  changes  in  the  tax  laws.  This 
over-all  comparison  Is  as  follows  (In  bUllons 
of  dollars) : 


Capital 
formation 
necessary 

Amount  in   r»«|,-i„„„ 
sight        I>«flclency 

1»47 

42.0 
43.4 
44.8 

46.3 
47.8 
43.4 
45.0 
46.7 
48.S 

£a3 

37.5 
38.3 
30. 7 
80.7 
40.5 
41.8 
43.3 
45.1 
46.9 
48.6 

-4.5 
-5.1 
-5.1 
-6.6 
-7.3 
-L« 
-1.7 
-1.6 
-1.6 
-L7 

1MB 

nm 

tm 

NU 

un 

itn 
mi!}ni!I!!!!I!! 

MM 

VM 

At  first  glance  this  table  would  appear  to 
Indicate  that,  even  without  tax  reform,  the 
Inadequacy  of  savings  with  which  to  provide 
our  needed  capital  formation  Is  a  question 
of  only  the  next  few  years.  But  the  problem 
of  savings  In  relation  to  capltel  formation 
Is  not  only  a  matter  of  whether  there  is  a 
sufficient  volume  of  saving,  but  equally 
whether  the  savings  are  of  the  proper  char- 
acter to  meet  the  particular  type  of  capital 
formation  needed.  The  above  table,  there- 
fore. Is  only  half  of  the  story.  We  must  now 
look  at  the  character  of  savings  In  relation 
to  the  needed  capital  formation. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
those  savings  which  their  owners  are  willing 
to  put  only  in  what  may  be  termed  rlsk-lree 
Investmente,  and  those  savings  which  their 
owners  are  willing  to  put  In  more  venture- 
some types  of  Investment.  The  risk-free  in- 
vestments include  government  bonds,  depos- 
its in  savings  banks.  Insurance,  and  so  forth, 
and  tt  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the 
savings  which  are  used  for  these  purposes 
as  nonventure  savings.  The  other  type  of 
savings  Includes  those  put  In  corporate  secur- 
ities and  unincorporated  business  tindertak- 
ings.  We  shall  designate  these  as  venture 
savings,  and  our  Immediate  task  Is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  voliune  of  such  venttire  sav- 
ings will  be  In  the  coming  years  tn  relation 
to  the  need  for  this  type  of  capital  forma- 
tion. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  need  for  venture 
•MlB(i.  At  an  earlier  point  in  this  analysis, 
W9  Indicated  what  the  aggregate  need  for 
capital  formation  will  be  in  the  coming  years. 
We  followed  that  with  estimates  of  what 
might  be  obtelned.  imder  existing  tax  laws, 
from  btislness  reserves,  from  the  excess  tax 
collections  of  government,  from  retained 
earnings  of  corporations,  and  from  individual 


savings.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  taxes 
tn  relation  to  the  volume  of  venture  savings 
the  first  two  of  theee  need  cause  no  concern. 
The  volume  of  business  reserves  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  tax  rates.  The  amount  we  have 
assigned  to  excess  tax  collections  represente 
a  mere  shift  from  Individuals  to  government, 
and  then  back  again,  and,  granting  we  are 
going  to  maintain  a  lialanced  budget  and 
make  a  moderate  regular  payment  on  the 
public  debt,  we  may  assume  the  amounte  we 
have  given  are  reasonably  minimum. 

If  we  deduct  these  two  Items  from  the 
total  of  required  capital  formation,  as  stated 
earlier,  we  get  the  following  amounte: 


(In  billions  of  dollars] 


1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 


36.7 
27.2 
27.8 
28.4 
29.0 
23.9 
24.8 
25.8 
26.8 
27.8 


The  question  which  we  must  answn-  Is.  to 
repeat,  how  much  of  this  needed  capital 
formation  can  be  provided  out  of  venture 
savings,  and  will  there  t>e  enough  venture 
savings  and  for  this  purpose? 

Offhand,  it  might  appear  that  the  proper 
way  to  answer  this  question  Is  to  classify 
sU  the  needed  capital  fornruttton  according 
to  whether  It  requires  venture  or  nonventure 
savings,  and  then  to  mateh  this  classtflca- 
tlon  with  the  savings  of  the  Nation.  But 
a  moment's  thought  will  make  tt  obvious 
that  the  question  cannot  be  answered  tn 
this  way.  The  economic  system  does  not 
divide  itself  Into  such  neat  categories  Inso- 
far as  capltel  formation  Is  concerned. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  managers  of 
business  every  dollar  Invested  In  business  is  a 
"venture"  and  involves  risk.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  one  dollar  and  another  Is  the 
priority  of  loss,  should  the  venture  prove  un- 
successful. Thus,  the  dollar  put  in  through 
common  stock  Is  less  "safe,"  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, than  the  dollar  represented  by  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  so  forth,  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  possible  corporation  securities.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  of  analyzing  the 
need  for  capital  formation  In  terms  of  the 
adequacy  of  venture  savings  is  purely  a 
question  of  determining  whether  the  needed 
capltel  formation  can  be  converted  Into 
instrtmaente  which  appeal  to  the  holders  of 
savings  as  suiteble  for  nonventure  savings 
or  as  suiteble  only  for  venti^re  savings.  The 
problem  of  matching  the  need  for  capltel 
formation  against  the  adequacy  of  ventiue 
and  nonventure  savings,  therefore,  is  not  a 
question  of  the  use  to  which  funds  are  put; 
tt  Is  a  question  of  the  means  by  which  savings 
find  their  way  Into  capital  formation.  When 
so  conceived  the  problem  which  confronte 
us  becomes  comparatively  simple  and  we  have 
ample  statistics  up>on  which  to  base  con- 
clusions 

We  may  well  start  with  the  ttem  of  the 
volume  of  savings  converted  into  capital 
formation  through  Institutional  invest- 
ments— savings  banks.  Insurance  companies, 
and  so  forth.  In  1946,  about  •5,000,000,000 
of  Individual  savings  were  converted  into 
capital  formation  in  this  manner.  We  may 
assume  that  this  rate  will  continue,  with 
allowance  for  the  projected  Increase  of  pro- 
duction and  the  national  Income. 

Second,  In  1946,  Individuals  made  a  further 
contribution  of  about  94,000,000,000  to  cap- 
ital formation  out  of  their  savings  by  accept- 
ing the  additional  depcsite  created  by  bank 
loans  extended  to  business.  We  may  also 
assume  that  this  process  will  be  continued 
with  the  normal  rate  of  growth. 

In  both  these  Instences,  although  the  funds 
received  may  have  lieen  used  In  most  ven- 
turesome T7ays,  the  funds  were  attracted  l>y 
means  of  instrumente  which  are  suiteble  for 


nonventure  savings.  Since  we  siwume  this 
voltmie  o:  funds  will  continue  to  be  attracted 
tn  this  way  from  n(»iventure  savings,  we  may 
properly  subtract  these  amounte  from  the 
totel  of  capltel  formation  which  must  be  re- 
lated to  venture  savings.  This  reduces  ths 
totals  to  the  following: 


1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
19S5. 
1956. 


(In  blUlons  of  doUars] 


17.8 
17.6 
17.7 
18.0 
18.8 
12.7 
18.2 
13.8 
14.8 
14.9 


It  Is  now  necessary  to  bring  in  another 
factor.  During  the  war  business  organisa- 
tions piled  up  an  enormous  volume  of  liquid 
assets.  With  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  an 
increasing  supply  of  materials  for  private 
capltel  uses,  business  began  to  draw  down 
these  liquid  assete  and  convert  them  to  capl- 
tel purposes.  In  1946,  this  process  was  car- 
ried on  to  the  extent  of  about  •9,000,000.000. 
This  again  was  a  case  of  business  being  able 
to  attract  private  savings  for  capital  pur- 
poses through  offering  the  holders  of  such 
savings  various  instniments — Government 
bonds,  for  example — which  were  suiteble  for 
nonventure  savings. 

How  long  can  this  process  continue?  Only 
for  a  relatively  short  time.  Becatise  of  the 
rise  In  the  price  level  and  the  Increased 
dollar  volume  of  sales.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  business  will  find  tt  necessary  to  hold 
twice  the  volume  of  liquid  aseete  that  tt  did 
before  the  war.  This  means  that,  as  of  ths 
first  of  1947,  btislness  only  had  about  •SO,- 
OOO.OCO.OOO  of  such  liquid  assete  that  It  can 
safely  dispose  of.  At  the  rate  of  •9,000.000.- 
000  a  year  (the  1946  figure),  It  follows  that 
this  method  of  attracting  nonventtire  sav- 
ings would  exhaust  these  liquid  assete  In  less 
than  4  years.  After  that  business  will  have 
to  replace  tills  source  of  funds  by  attracting 
direct  Investmente,  1.  e.,  by  venttire  savings 
of  Individuals  or  by  retained  earnings  of  cor- 
poratlons. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  amounte 
of  capital  formation  which  will  be  provided 
out  of  nonventure  savings  through  this  re- 
duction of  liquid  assete,  we  reduce  our  toteis 
to  the  following — and  this  Is  the  amotint  of 
capltel  formation  which  in  the  years  ahead 
must  he  provided  from  venture  savings  and 
retained  earnings  of  corporations: 


(In  billions  of  dollars) 


8.8 

8.5 

...     8.7 

18.0 

18.2 

12.7 


13.2 
18.8 
14.8 
14.9 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954  _ 

1935 

1956 

With  these  totals  established,  the  next 
question  we  need  to  face  is  whether  there 
will  be,  under  existing  tex  laws,  enough  ven- 
ture savings  to  meet  this  need.  This,  again. 
Is  a  relatively  simple  problem. 

From  two  studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (one  for  1941  and  the  other 
for  1944)  on  the  spending  and  saving  habite 
of  American  families,  tt  is  evident  that,  by 
and  large,  venture  savings  come  only  from 
those  with  incomes  of  910.000  and  above. 
Individuals  with  incomes  less  than  this  havs 
savings — In  the  aggregate,  comparatively 
large  savings — but  they  are  of  the  non- 
venture  type. 

This  means  that  If  we  are  to  have  ths 
venture  savings  necessary  to  meet  the  r»- 
quired  capltel  formation  they  must  come, 
insofar  as  Individual  savings  are  concerned, 
largely    from    ths    savings    of    those    with 
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$lOfiOO  cr  mors  and  from  the  rs- 
at  eocpMMiaBs.    Um  vol- 
MTlncB  win  b*  ■•  foUowa: 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


_.  4.9 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 

8.0 

5.2 

5.4 

5.8 

•.• 


7.1 
6.4 
6.6 
8.0 
4.8 
4.S 
4.5 
4.7 

4. 9 

5.  1 
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7.1 
4.4 
44 
10 
4.3 
4.3 
4.S 
4.7 
4t 
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OSrieney 


1.1 

a.1 
11 

13.0 
1X0 
14 
17 
11 
14 
13 


This  coi  apletes  the  second  half  of  the  prob- 
lem of  ca  pital  formation  and  savings.  The 
t  win  be  recalled,  was  a  comparison 
capital  fcHinatlon  with  over- 
half  has  carried 
point  of  determining 
of  the  total,  we  would 
have  enoUgb  venture  savings  to  provide  for 
the  contU  ued  growth  of  the  Nation  and  as- 
«ur«  "a  N  tter  tomorrow  for  everybody." 

th«M  two  halves    ojether  gives  the 
M  the  deficiency,  first  in  total  sav- 
second  in  venturj  savings,  which 
would  coo  rront  the  Nation  If  no  changes  wert 
mads  in  present  tax  laws: 

(In  billions  of  doQaisl 
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To  summarize  this  table  In  words,  the 
problem,  as  It  relates  to  savirgs  and  captt 
formauon.  U  lor  the  next  3  years  prims 
a  question  of  making  possible  an  adeqi 
ov«r-all  volume  of  savings.  After  8  yc 
or  starting  In  1950,  the  major  problem 
be  one  of  making  possible  an  adeqv 
volume  of  venture  savings. 

One  Anal  point  needs  to  kl  analysed 
the  completion  of  this  mpftnmbh  to  the 
problem.    This  is  to  appraise  the  eff^cU 
various  types  of  taxea  on  savings  and  capit 
formation. 

It  will  be  sulBcient  for  the  present 
to  cooalder  three  general  t>'pes  of  taxes:  (1 
Indlvldiial  Incom*  taMs;  {2)  mdm  taxea;  (] 
curporatlon  ineom*  toxaa.    In  each  case 
question  we  must  answer  Is  how  much 
such  a  tax  comes  out  of  money  which 
wise  would  have  been  spent  for  eonsumf 
and  how  much  comes  out  of  what  other 
would  have  been  saved?  or.  to  state  the  qi 
tlon   another   way:    If   each   of    these 
were    redxKed    by.    say.    $1,000,000,000. 
much  of  the  billion  will  be  spent  for  c<  n- 
sumption  and  how  much  will  be  saved, 
hence  svallable  for  capital  formation? 

nrst.  Individual  Income  taxes:  Our 
elusion  *^ere  is  baaed  upon  the  two  stt 
which   we   prevlouily  mentioned. 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  sf 
Ing  snd  saving  habits  of  American  familea' 
of  various  Income  groups.    These  statist  ca 
are  much  less  complete  than  one  might  wi.vu. 
and  a  substantial  amoimt  of  Interpolatic 
Is  necessary  to  convert  them  to  the  pre 
purpose.     Nonetheless,  on  the  baals  of  th< 
studies,  it  is  our  Judgment  that — 

On  Incomes  below  85.000  the  personal 
come-tax    dollar    represents    80    cents 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on  eonsumpt 
and  ao  cents  that  would  otherwise  be  sai 

On  Incomes  from  85.000  to  $10,000  the 
dollar  represents  40  cents  of  consumptlc 
and  80  cenu  of  savings;  and 

On  Incomes  above  $10,000  the  tax  dc 
wprsesnte  30  cents  of  consumption  an'* 
cents  of  savings. 

In  drawing  such  conclusions  tt  Is  not 
contention  that  these  percentages  apply 
every   person   within   the  Indicated   Inc 
bracket.     These  are  merely  general  avc 
for  the  various  groups  which,  on  the 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  stuc 
are  reasonably  accurate  and  hence  provide 
basis  for  sppralslng  the  effect  upon  capit 
formation  of  any  propoeed  changes  in  tt 
Individual  laoame  tax. 

Excise  taxes  are  a  different  type  of 
lem.     Excise  taxes  are  levied  on  esch  urtt' 
of  the  taxed  item.     Thus,  in  general,  they  i 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  price  of 
article  by  the  amount  of  the  tax.    In 
to  estimate  the  effecte  of  excise  taxes 
spending  and  saving  it  is  necessary  to  srrti 
at  a  conclusion  ss  to  the  smount  of 
taxed  articles   bought   by   different   inc 
groups.     We  must  then  determine  what 
amounts  to  on  the  basis  of  the 
of  Incomes  within  these  groups  ■•  bet 
spending  and  saving. 

To  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  this 
would    be   an   enormous   statistical    un< 
taking,    and    we    have    not    attempted 
Rather,  we  have  drawn  a  conclusion  on 
basis    of    varioiis    established    generaiit 
This  conclusion  Is  that  excise  taxes  as 
whole   eome   75   percent    from   fimds 
otherwise  would   be  spent   and   25 
flt»n  funds  that  otherwise  would  be  sai 

Corporation  income  taxes  offer  still  a  thtr 
type  of  complexity.    This  is  because  of  the  ] 
qtiestlop  as  to  what  degree,  if  any.  such 
ire  paieed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form 
higher  prices. 

Looked  at  from  a  purely  theoretical  poll 
of  view  one  would  say  that  no  part  of  such 
corporation  taxes  are  passed  on  to  consi 
era    The   reasoning   ImiHih    to   this 
elusion  Is  that  since  the  price  of  an  artirT*^ 
ts  fixed   by  the  cost  of  production   of   tu 
marginal  producer,  and  since  the 


corporation  Income 
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[the  final  analysis,  a 
p     nu.  rather  than 
[hiUden  tax  which  Is 
eh  a  conclualon  ne> 
of  tax  reduction  to 
)f  capital  formation, 
imlng  that  corpora- 
reality  a  burden  on 
need    reduce   such 
to  provide  8 1.000- 
ktlon    (granting  the 
billion   rather  than 
Is).     By  comparison, 
50  percent  of  such 
are  shifted  to  con- 
reduce  these  taxes 
to  realize  81.000.- 
lon. 
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to  the  source  of 
the  following  con- 
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Thst  has  been  the  procedure  we  have  fol- 
lowed throughout  this  study,  and  at  every 
point  we  have  attempted  to  explain  fully  the 
assumptions  we  have  made  and  the  reasons 
for  making  them.  Because  of  this  we  are 
convinced  that  the  conclusions  we  have 
drawn  are  as  accurate  as  are  possible  today. 

We  are  further  convinced  that  only  by  such 
an  approach  as  we  have  made  in  this  study 
Is  It  possible  to  have  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  make  those  changes  In  the  tax  structure 
which  are  Imperative  for  the  continued  prou- 
perity  and  growing  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  risks 
Involved  In  attempting  to  make  such  predic- 
tions  as  we  have  given,  therefore,  we  urge 
that  Congress  carefully  weight  the  conclu- 
sions we  hsve  presented.  In  order  that  we 
truly  may  have  a  better  tomcnrow  for  every- 
body. 


STAM  ptocxAM  rem 


PIDSBAL  TAX 


The  National  Association  of  Manufactxirers 
spproached  the  problem  of  specific 
Changes  In  the  Federal  tax  law  from  the 
viewpoint  that  there  are  two  m.ijor  objectives 
to  be  served  by  such  revision.  One  Is  the 
Introduction  of  tax  changes  which  will  be 
of  greatest  significance  for  the  smooth  oper- 
ation of  the  economy  at  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, production,  and  income  In  the 
years  to  come  as  set  forth  In  the  prepared 
statement  before  you  and  as  I  have  Just  ex- 
plained by  means  of  the  key  charts  you  have 
seen.  The  other  is  the  maintenance  of 
budgetary  balance,  to  be  established  at  as 
low  a  level  as  can  be  achieved  through  the 
practice  of  rigorous  economy  In  the  opera- 
tion ot  the  Federal  services. 

With  respect  to  our  first  major  objective, 
NAM  recognizes  that  tax  rates  and  tax  bur- 
dens are  too  heavy  throughout  the  Federal 
tax  system.  These  rates  represent  the  ex- 
treme exactions  from  the  people  that  were 
necessary  during  the  peak  of  the  war  effort. 
It  would  be  invigorating  If  sweeping  reduc- 
tions could  be  made  throughout  the  entire 
area  of  Federal  taxation.  The  budgetary  re- 
quirements are  such,  however,  as  to  pre- 
clude widespread  tax  reduction  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Consistent  with  the  second  of  these  ob- 
jectives— the  maintenance  of  a  budgetary 
balance — NAM  recommends  that  there  should 
be  a  diversified,  flexible.  Federal  tax  system. 
It  is  essential  that  the  present  extreme  em- 
phasis upon  the  net  income  taxes.  Individual 
and  corporate,  be  modified  in  favor  of  a 
broader  tax  base.  Including  a  substantial 
contribution  from  excise  or  other  taxes  based 
upon  consumption,  for  the  reason  that  the 
sharp  shrinkage  of  the  yield  from  net  in- 
come taxes  under  recession  or  depression  con- 
ditions would  tend  to  make  renewed  deficit 
financing  necessary  otherwise.  NAM  favors 
a  regular  and  consistent  policy  of  debt  re- 
duction, but  there  Is  little  to  be  gained  from 
a  general  fiscal  policy  so  badly  designed  end 
so  badly  managed  as  to  lead  to  the  loss,  dur- 
ing a  depression,  of  all  the  ground  gained  in 
debt  reduction  during  prosperous  years. 

In  formulating  recommendations  for  early 
consideration  by  your  committee.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  mate  a  choice  among 
the  various  major  fields  of  Federal  taxation. 
Our  decision  is  that  the  individual  Income 
tax  should  be  given  first  priority,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

First,  the  individual  income  tax  affects 
more  Income  recipients  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral tax,  and  It  affects  them  directly  and  In- 
exorably, Insofar  as  they  have  taxable  Income. 
They  are  permitted  no  choice,  such  as  is 
available  under  the  excise  taxes,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  pay  the  tax. 

Second,  the  Individual  income  tax  dimin- 
ishes directly  and,  at  present  rates,  severely, 
the  Income  which  the  people  can  take  home 
after  their  economic  effort  as  workers,  or 
managers,  or  investors.  Hence  it  has  a  direct 
and  serious  effect  upon  economic  motives  and 
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incentives  which  constitute  the  driving  force 
In  our  economy.  It  is  our  Judgment  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  release  of  productive 
energy  by  reducing  the  Individual  income 
tax  than  can  be  developed  by  the  reduction 
of  any  other  Federal  tax. 

As  the  representatives  of  American  indus- 
try, we  are  convinced  that  the  present  corpo- 
ration tax  rate  is  too  high,  and  that  it  should 
eventually  be  brought  down.  We  hold  a  sim- 
ilar view  with  regard  m  many  of  the  excise 
taxes.  But  we  recognize  that  neither  the 
corporation  tax  nor  the  excise  taxes  Impinge 
as  directly  or  as  forcibly  upon  the  economic 
attitudes  of  the  citizens— their  wUlingness 
to  work,  to  save  and  Invest,  to  take  rlsits — 
as  does  the  individual  income  tax.  Therefore 
we  are  proposing  first  priority  for  this  tax  In 
the  coming  revision,  because  of  a  conviction 
that  the  general  good  wUl  be  most  effectively 
promoted  by  such  action. 

Third,  because  of  its  serious  effect  upon  the 
Individual  economic  motives  and  incentives, 
a  lightening  of  the  individual  Income-tax 
burden  will  accomplish  most  foi-  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  economy  at  high  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  Income. 

We  emphasize,  therefore,  that  the  tax  bur- 
den must  be  adequately  reduced  through- 
out the  Income  range  in  order  to  achieve 
the  best  results  both  for  capital  formation 
and  for  private  rather  than  public  consump- 
tion. The  tax  load  Is  too  heavy  upon  the 
small  income;  It  is  also  too  heavy  upon  the 
large  Income. 

The  specific  program  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  taxation  committee  and  the 
tax  administration  committee  of  NAM  has 
been  designed,  according  to  our  best  Judg- 
ment, to  recognize  these  facts.  The  major 
provisions  of  this  program  are  the  following: 

1.  The  tax-rate  scale  (normal  tax  and  sur- 
tax combined)  should  be  revised  throughout 
so  as  to  establish,  for  the  present,  a  maximum 
rate  of  50  percent,  and  a  minimum  rate  of 
12  percent,  the  latter  being  the  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  first  bracket  ($0-82,000)  of  tax- 
able income.  Also,  for  the  present,  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  50  percent  should  apply  at  the 
taxable-income  level  of  $100,000  and  above. 
Eventually,  with  a  further  reduction  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  a  reasonable  postwar  level. 
It  will  become  necessary  to  reduce  this  scale 
of  rates  still  more  if  we  are  to  obtain  out  of 
Individual  Incomes  the  amount  of  savings 
that  will  be  required  to  assure  adequate  cap- 
ital formation. 

The  logic  of  this  recommendation  Is  that 
the  economic  Incentive  to  gain  Income 
through  any  form  of  economic  effort  is  defi- 
nitely Impaired  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  any  portion  of  income  must  be  paid 
In  taxes.  To  argue  that  taxation  in  excess 
of  50  percent  does  not  involve  such  impair- 
ment leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some 
point  the  tax  rate  could  be  100  percent  with- 
out diminishing  the  effort  that  Individuals 
would  make  to  push  their  income  beyond 
that  point. 

2.  The  present  exemptions  should  be  re- 
tained. The  reason  for  this  position  is  that 
any  increase  in  the  exemptions,  even  as  mod- 
erate an  increase  as  $100,  exempts  large  num- 
bers of  persons  entirely  from  Income-tax 
liability,  and  excludes  large  amounts  of  in- 
come from  the  taxable-income  base.  Al- 
though we  have  criticized  the  present  ex- 
treme reliance  that  is  placed  upon  the  in- 
come taxes,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  significant  element  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system.  Under  such  conditions  it 
Is  important  that  the  base  of  the  individual 
income  tax  remain  broad.  The  amount  of 
tax  burden  placed  upon  the  lower  and  mod- 
erate incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  this 
Is  provided  for  by  our  proposal  that  the  first 
bracket  rate  be  lowered  to  12  percent.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  there  should  not  be 
such  extensive,  complete  exemption  from  tax 
as  there  would  be  if  the  personal  exemptions 
were  Increased. 


8.  As  a  further  relief  provUion.  beneficial 
mainly  to  persons  with  small  and  moderato 
incomes,  we  recommend  two  adltlonal  de- 
ductions from  adjusted  gross  Income.  These 
are: 

(a)  An  allowance  for  life-insurance  pre* 
mlums  actually  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
by  the  taxpayer  on  his  own  life,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500; 

(b)  An  allowance  for  medical  expenses 
actually  paid  during  the  taxable  year  ior 
the  taxpayer,  hl^  spouse,  or  a  dependent,  to 
a  maximum  of  $1,250  for  a  single  person  and 
$2,500  for  a  married  person,  without  regard 
to  the  relation  of  such  expense  to  net  Income. 

These  deductions  wotUd  benefit  those  who 
Incur  such  expenses  They  w^ould  constl- 
tuto  recognition  of  the  voluntary  effort  which 
many  make  to  provide  !<»■  their  own.  or 
their  family's  future,  and  for  their  health. 
The  proposed  restrictions  upon  the  amounts 
deductible  would  assure  that  the  major  bene- 
fit derived  therefrom  would  Inure  to  persona 
with  small  and  moderate  Incomes.  At  a 
time  when  there  Is  strong  pressure  to  extend 
compulsory  old-age  Insurance  and  compul- 
sory health  Insurance,  we  deem  It  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  degree  of  recognition  be 
given  to  those  who  are  carrying  their  own 
load  of  insurance  and  health  care. 

Our  estimates  of  the  amount  of  tax  redtic- 
tlon  that  would  be  provided  under  the  fore- 
going plan  are  as  follows,  by  comparison  with 
the  estimated  tax  liability  at  1945  rates. 
These  calculations  have  been  made  on  an 
assiuned  national  income  of  $166,000,000,000. 

DittributUm  by  net  irteome  eliu»e*  of  the  tax 

reduction  provided  by  a  12-50  percent  rate 
scale  below  the  eatiTnated  tax  liability  at 
1945  rates 


(In  billions  of  dollars} 

Ket  inoome 

Tsx  liabOity  st- 

Tsx  sav- 
ings St 
12-U)  rates 

clssass 

1M5  rates 

13-20  ratM 

0  to  $5.000 

$.%0(J0  to  $10.000... 
Over  $10.000 

144 
1.33 
6.25 

6.9J 

.M 

3.01 

147 

.4$ 

134 

Total 

17.01 

10.  V4 

127 

Tax  liability  at  1045  rates  is  estimated  by 
the  Treasury  In  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  1,  page  30. 

No  data  are  available  whereby  a  distribu- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  additional  tax 
savings  resulting  from  the  proposed  deduc- 
tions for  Insurance  premiums  and  medical 
expenses.  ^We  estimate  the  total  of  such  sav- 
ings at  $645,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  would 
inure  to  persons  with  small  and  moderato 
Incomes. 

In  formulating  this  portion  of  our  recom- 
mendations, we  have  aimed  at  an  objective 
treatment  designed  to  promote  the  general 
good  rather  than  the  6i>ecial  good  of  any 
group  or  section.  We  do  not  seek  to  favor 
either  the  rich  or  the  poor,  as  such.  Our 
concern  is  to  lessen  the  repressive  effects  of 
heavy  taxation  throughout  the  Income  range, 
and  to  make  It  possible  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  hL,  Income,  to  have  the  control  over 
a  larger  portion  of  it  for  his  own  purposes, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  would  emphasize, 
however,  that  no  permanent  advantage  can 
be  established  for  the  persons  with  email 
Incomes  by  concentrating  all  tax  relief  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Income  scale  and  allowing 
little  or  none  at  the  upper  end  of  this  scale. 

Insofar  as  severe  taxation  does  affect  In- 
centives— and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
the  effects  extend  far  beyond  the  persons  who 
must  pay  the  taxes.  Actually,  the  Jobs  and 
the  Incomes  of  thousands  who  get  only  small 
Incomes  are  Jeopardized.  The  great  bulk  at 
the  workers  cannot  create  their  own  Job  op- 
portunities. These  are  dependent  upon  de- 
cisions made  and  actions  taken  by  others. 
When  the  tax  load  becomes  so  heavy  as  to 
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managers,  or  investors.  Hence  it  has  a  direct 
and  serious  effect  upon  economic  motives  and 


our  opinion,  nowever,  mere  enuuia  noi  oe 
such  extensive,  complete  exemption  from  tax 
as  there  would  be  if  the  personal  exemptions 
were  increased. 


me  woraers  cannot  create  ineir  own  joo  op- 
portunities. These  are  dependent  upon  de- 
cisions made  and  actions  taken  by  others. 
When  the  tax  load  becomes  so  heavy  as  to 
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can  transcend  In  importance  the 
to  provide  adequate  tax  relief  to 
There  Is  no  way  of  doing  this 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  tax  rate 
'  rherefore.     while     we     approve,     in 
of  steps  which  would  correct  such 
as  may  result  from   the   present 
of  dividend  Income  and  from  the 
of  the  community  property  rule  in 
4tataa.  we  conclude  that  these  mat- 
be  deferred  until  further  reduc- 
bodget  wUl  permit  the  additional 
revenue  that  would  be  Involved. 

that,  at  the  proposed  rate  scale 
pefcent  to  50  percent,  the  division  of 
vould  cost  »500.000.000.  snd  a  credit 
on  dividends  at  the  first  bracket 
coet   9764.000.000.  or   a   total   of 
.000.      Since    this   relief   would   go 
to  persons   with   the   larger   In- 
unable  to  justify  the  additional 
for  the  present  In  view  of  the 
r  tax  saving  that  tt  is  now  possible 
to  those  with  small  and  moderate 


IfAll  tax  program  also  deals  with 

Betters  of  corporation  income  taxa- 

subject  of  most  concern  to  busl- 

namely   the  rate  of  tax   la   not 

the  present,  but  emphasis  Is  laid 

obvious    proposition    that    as    the 

ludget   is  brought  down,  this  rate 

reduced.     We  do  recommend  the 

of   tax   on   any  part  of   Inter- 

dlvldends.  and  the  removal  of  the 

tax   on   conso)|dsted   re- 

isr  at  these  changea  would  affect 

revepttea  materially. 

r«l?ommendatlon  of  greatest  algnlfl- 

he  corporation  area  of  Federal  taxa- 

rhange  of  policy  with  respect  to  the 

and  application  of  section  103 

Inlemal  Revenue  Code.    We  share  the 

has  been  expressed  by  other  gronpe 

t  that,  except  for  the  closely-held 

family  corporaUcns.  and  the  like. 

of  tatma^mamnt  should  be  ac- 

reeognttlan  and  weight  as  to 

of  eammgs  to  be  retained.    We 

that  in  the  caae  of  th^  corpo- 

wldely  dtstnbutad  stock  ovmer- 

is  any  general  dlapoaltlon  on  the 

t  to  withhold  eamlngi 

to  ahieliltac  aleckholders  from 

Ve  recognise  th«  ased  of  retaining 

which  the  Bureau  now  has  to 

piaoui  e— M.  but  we  hold  that 

ah()uld  be  a  definite  burden  on  the 

eatahUah  an  improper  motive. 

that  some  plan  be  devised 

he  notch  ptoHilUM  for  the  Uxation 

income*  featwen  gas.OOO  and 

smoothed  out  so  aa  to  remove  the 

the  S3  percent  rate.    The  present 

t  Is  mathemattcaUy  oonrect,  but 

not  convincing  to  a  busineH 


manager  who  must  face  the  hurdle  of  the  i 
percent  rate  as  the  tmaamm  of  his 
risea  from  135.000  towartf  MO.OOO. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  steps 
taken  to  reetore  the  stock  options  as  a 
ful  means  of  enlisting  and  retaining 
pataat  managerial  personnel. 

Raally,  we  have  propoeed  that  where^ 
nonprofit  corporation  such  as  a  tc 
or   a  research   laboratory   goes  beyond 
purpoees  which  originally  justified  exempt 
from  Federal  tax  and  engagea  in  the 
operation  or  management  of  a  buslnem 
terprise  which  results  in  a  profit,  the  ex< 
tlon    would    not    apply    to    the    income 
obtained. 

There  are  also.  In  ths  NAM  program, 
tain  recommendations  affecting  both 
porate  and  individual  Income  taxpayers, 
of  these  is  that  greater  recognition  be  gi^ 
to  the  results  of  business  accmintlng  In 
determination  of  buatnees  net  income. 
difficulties  which  many  taxpayers  have 
over  differences  of  procedure  with  respect 
depreciation,  obsolescence,  promotional 
pendltures.  salary  and  pension  determinat 
are  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  membera 
your  committee.  We  believe  that  much 
be  accomplished  in  establishing  better 
tions  between  the  Government  and  the 
payers  by  greater  acceptance  of  the 
of  some  standard,  generally  accepted 
counting  practice  In  theee  matters. 

A  eecond  matter  of  general  concern  to 
taxpayers  Is  the  treatment  of  busir.f^^ 
lessee.    We  recommend  s  0  year  carr>  - :    .  *  i 
of  net  loaeea  in   lieu  of  the  preaent 
Our  reaaoa  la  that  carry-backa  Involve 
funds,  which  may  be  embarraaalng  from 
budgetary  standpoint,  and  are  vary  likely 
be  troublesome  In  other  ways  for  both 
Treasury  and  the  taxpayer. 

We  recoounend  that  the  existing  tax 
ment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  be 
tlnued.  but  with  a  substantially  lower 
on  long-term  capital  gains.  Such  an  adji 
ment  would  be  logical  If  our  recommez 
tlon  for  a  first  bracket  rate  of  12  percent 
adopted,  for  the  only  basis  by  which  to 
termlne  what  would  be  a  proper  rate  of 
on  such  gains  Is  by  reference  to  the 
rate  scale  applicable  to  Income  In  genf 
If  the  present  rate  of  25  percent  Is  re 
able  when  the  first  bracket  rate  has  ra 
from  20  percent  to  23  percent,  then  at  a 
percent  rate  there  Is  a  case  for  reductio 

With  respect  to  the  excise  taxes,  our 
era!  position  is  that  there  should  be  a 
stantlal  degree  o'  reliance  upon  such 
In  order  to  assure  greater  stability  for 
Federal  revenuee.  particularly  in  those 
rlods  In  which  the  net  Income  taxes  tend 
disintegrate.    The  existing  system  of 
rates  Is  a  product  of  the  strain  of  war  fli 
Ing,  and  there  is  general  recognition  of 
disparities  that  were  tmavoldable  during 
emergency.      We     recommend     that 
should  be  some  adjustment  of  excise 
In  order  to  diminish  these  Inequalities 
discriminations,     and     further,     that     if 
broadening  of  the  excise  s}-stem  should 
eome  necessary  in  order  to  sustsin  the 
eral  revenuee  and  protect  the  budget, 
should  be  taken  to  assure  reasonsble  i 
of  treatment  among  prodtKers  of  com; 
products  and  amon^  the  constmers  of 
ferent  products.     Minor   classes   of   taj 
objects,  yleldlnic  only  a  nepll^lble  reve 
would  be  eliminated  except  where  police  i 
trol  or  regulation  warrants  retention  of 
tax. 

Our  principal  reoomanendatlon  with 
■pect  to  the  estate  and  gift  taxes  Is 
eventually  the  Federal  Government 
from  this  field  of  taxation,  leaving  It  to 
sutes.  This  tax  was  developed  by 
atatea.  and  for  aoBM  of  them  it  Is  an 
portant  source  of  r«f««nue.  Federal  relt 
quishmen*.  would  be  a  step  toward  solutl 
of  the  Fixleral-Sute  problem  of  dupll 
and  overliipping  taxation.  In  the  meant 
the  rates  iif  ux  should  be 
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to  diminish  the  em- 
at  rates  unavoidably 
purpose  of  equal- 

icludes  with  a  brief 
Ing  the  procedure  to 
and  ptomulgatlnc 
iCilB  our  con- 
Ion  of  better  feeling 
etween  the  Govern- 
It  Is  well  known 
Istlons    have    been 
rhich.  In  the  opinion 
ititute  an  interpre- 
Inot  intended  by  the 
Vhat  a  review  of  such 
imul gallon,    by    the 
smal  Revenue  Taxa- 
faithful  Interpreta- 
make  for  better  re- 
\e  administration  of 
Item. 

Tax  RzviaioN 

1047.  by  the  board  of 
elation  of  Manu- 
immendatlon  of  the 
tees  on  taxation  and 

or  TAX  FOLICT 

Both  Federal  taxes 
ff  s    hould  be  directly 
a    .   healthy  national 
must  occur  within 
This  requires  dose 
unified  fiscal  pol- 
c^.alatlon  Beorganl- 

ty  of  tax  system :  The 

Id  be  broad  in  scope 

ti'         Breadth  means 

hout  undue  rell- 

a  to  assure  reve- 

:  < . ,  L  economic  condl- 

|necesslty  of  excessive 

It.    Flexibility  means 

to  shift  the  revenue 

to  another  as  eco- 

In  reducing  the  tax 
3n  should  be  directed 

will  be  of  greatest 
}oth  operation  of  the 
of  employment,  pro- 

Thls     means     tax 

capital  faculties  to 
rent  Income  whereby 
,  and  Income  can  be 

'ment  of  savings 
..'  than  being  held 

-'-^n:   Reduction  of 
H       ime  taxes  should 
lority  in  Federal  tax 

^TIONS  OH  TAX  SSVISIOM 

jme  tax:  (a)  The  tax 
icomea  should  be  re- 
in of  the  scale  of 

fers  to  save  more  out 
contribute  more 

!     nation; 
tyers    to    keep    snd 
kf  their  reflective  In- 

and  rcducttoo  of  tax 
upon    firm   oongres- 

publlc  expenditures. 

Ive  nstlonal  Income 
1.000   a   net    Federal 

insfers  and  refunds) 
le  revenue  effects  of 

ram.  It  would  be  pee- 
ring changee  in  the 

maximum  tax  rate 
combined)    to  60 


of  MVA  admlnlstratkm 
t^  All   lu  tributartm 


boustng  as  a  resnlt  of 


it    was    made,    of 
resident  made  his 
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percent,   applicable   at   the   taxable   Income 
level  of  1100.000  and  above; 

(2)  Revision  of  the  entire  tax  rate  scale 
downward  from  the  50  percent  maximum 
rate  to  a  rate  of  12  percent  on  the  first 
bracket  <$0-t2.000)  of  taxable  Income,  and 
allowance  of  the  following  additional  deduc- 
tlona  from  adjusted  gross  income: 

(A)  A  deduction  for  life  Insurance  prem- 
iums paid  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  his  own  life  to  a  maximum  of 
•500; 

(B)  A  deduction  for  medical  expenses  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  himself,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent,  during  the  taxable 
year,  up  to  11.250  for  a  single  person  and 
$2,500  for  a  married  person,  without  regard 
to  the  relation  of  such  expense  to  net  In- 
come. 

(c)  With  future  progress  in  the  fiuaher 
reduction  and  stabilization  of  the  Federal 
budget  at  a  level  materially  less  than  $30.- 
000.000.000.  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  reduction  of  the  Individual  income-tax 
scale  below  the  rates  proposed  In  paragraph 
b.  Such  reduction  will  become  Increasingly 
Important  with  time  in  order  to  make  avail- 
able In  the  future  a  larger  volume  of  funds 
for  venture  capital  formation  out  of  indi- 
vidual Incomes  as  the  present  sources  of 
busteiess  capital  formation,  largely  liquid 
assets,  are  exhausted. 

(d)  No  consideration  should  be  given  at 
this  time  to  an  increase  of  personal  ex- 
emptions as  a  means  of  providing  tax  relief  to 
Individuals.  The  individual  Income  tax 
must  be  levied  upon  a  broad  base  because 
St  the  present  and  prospective  level  of  Gov- 
ernment exi>endltures  It  must  remain  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  Federal  fiscal  system. 
Incressed  exemptions  would  defeat  this  ne- 
cessity, for  even  at  the  most  moderate  In- 
creases over  the  preeent  allowances,  large 
numbers  of  persons  would  t>e  exempt  from 
tax  liability  and  large  amounts  of  taxable 
income  would  be  excluded  from  the  Federal 
Income-tax  base.  An  Increase  of  exemp- 
tions would  concentrate  virtually  all  of  the 
tax  reduction  in  the  lower  and  moderate  In- 
comes, and  thus  compel  the  retention  of  such 
high  tax  rates  upon  the  remaining  taxable 
Income  as  to  largely  prevent  additional  sav- 
ing for  capital  formation. 

(e(  Further  Important  revisions:  The  fol- 
lowing equitable  adjustments  also  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  budget  levels  permit: 

(1)  Dividend  Income:  A  credit  against 
tax  on  dividend  Income  at  the  rate  p>aid  by 
the  corporation,  such  credit  being  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  reduce  the 
individual's  tax  below  that  which  would  be 
payable  on  his  taxable  Income  excliisive  of 
dividends.  In  the  event  that  this  provi- 
sion cannot  be  immediately  fitted  into  the 
budget  framework,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  step  in  that  direction  by  Initially 
allowing  the  credit  at  the  first  bracket  rate 
of  the  individual  income  tax  (normal  tax  and 
siu^ax  combined). 

(2)  Division  of  income:  Authorization  for 
general  use  of  a  division  of  income  between 
hu&band  and  wife  for  reporting  income  and 
computing  Individual  Income  tax. 

2.  The  corporation  Income  tax — (a)  Non- 
profit corporations:  In  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions not  organised  for  profit  and  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vldusl.  the  Federal  income-tax  exemption 
privilege  should  be  eliminated  with  respect 
to  that  part  of  their  net  Income  which  Is 
derived  from  the  actual  operation  or  man- 
agement of  business  enterprise. 

(b)  Rate  revision:  As  the  Federal  budget 
Is  brought  down  to  a  stable  postwar  level, 
the  corporation  tax  rate  should  be  reduced. 

(c)  Ratee  on  smaller  corporate  Income:  A 
differential  between  the  taxation  of  corpo- 
rate net  mcomee  under  and  )ver  $50,000 
ahould  be  continued,  but  the  present  arrange- 
ment for  the  adjustment  of  rates  on  Incomes 
under  $50,000.  whereby  a  raU  of  58  percent 


Is  appUcable  to  the  net  Income  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000.  should  be  changed  to 
provide  a  smoother  transition  between  the 
lowest  rate  and  the  standard  corporation  rate 
(now  21  percent  and  38  percent  respectively). 

(d)  Intercorporate  dividends:  The  credit 
for  dividends  received  from  corporatiotu  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Income  tax  should  be 
Increased  from  85  percent  to  100  percent. 

(e)  Consolidated  returns:  The  additional 
tax  of  2  percent  on  the  net  income  reported 
in  consolidated  returns  should  be  el.mlnated. 

(f)  Undistributed  earnings  (sec.  102): 
The  policy  with  respect  to  retained  earnings 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  accept  the  deci- 
sions of  management  regarding  the  propor- 
tion of  earnings  to  be  retained.  In  any 
event,  the  burden  should  be  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  an  Improper  motive  as 
to  the  specific  amounts  retained. 

(g)  Stock  options:  The  usefulness  of  stock 
options  as  a  means  of  securing  and  retain- 
ing executive  personnel  having  been  nullified 
by  court  decision  and  Treasury  rulings,  ex- 
plicit statutory  provisions  should  be  adopted 
to  cover  the  following  points: 

(1)  An  employee  realizes  no  Income  from 
the  purchase  of  stock  from  his  employer, 
provided  the  purchase  is  effected  or  the 
option  is  granted  at  prices  not  appreciably 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock, 
and  in  no  evenr  until  the  stock  or  option 
is  sold. 

(2)  An  employer  is  not  entitled  to  deduc- 
tion for  compensation  paid,  on  account  of 
his  employee's  purchase  of  stock  under  a 
stock  purchase  or  stock  option  plan. 

(3)  The  tax  basis  of  the  stock  purchased 
by  an  employee  is  its  actiial  coet  to  him. 

3.  Reforms  affecting  all  income  taxpayers. — 
(a)  Business  net  income:  Greater  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  results  of  busi- 
ness accounting  in  determination  of  business 
net  Income.-  Examples  of  the  areas  in  which 
managerial  policy  should  be  accorded  greater 
weight  than  at  present  are: 

(1)  Depreciation  and  obsolescence. 

(2)  Expenditures  for  intangibles. 

(3)  Salary  determination. 

(4)  Pension  determination. 

( b )  Business  net  losses :  Business  net  losses 
should  be  carried  forward  over  a  0-year  period 
instead  of  a  2-year  carry-back  and  a  2-year 
carry-forward. 

( c )  Capital  gains  and  losses :  The  tax  treat- 
ment of  capital  gains  and  losses,  as  now  pro- 
vided in  section  117.  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
should  be  continued,  but  the  rates  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  should  be  substantially 
reduced. 

4.  The  excises. — (a)  Rate  adjustment: 
There  should  be  some  adjustment  of  excise 
rates  in  order  to  diminish  the  discnmlna- 
tlon  and  Inequities  of  tax  among  different 
classes  of  goods.  Any  broadening  of  the  sys- 
tem should  be  carefully  worked  out  so  as  to 
establish  equity  between  producers  of  com- 
peting products  and  as  between  consumers 
of  different  classes  of  products. 

(b)  Minor  excises:  Classes  of  taxable  ob- 
jects which  produce  only  small  receipts 
should  be  eliminated. 

6.  Estate  and  gift  taxes. — (a)  The  ultimate 
goal :  Estate  and  gift  taxes  ultimately  should 
be  returned  to  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  States 
In  order  to  support  State  revenues  and  as 
a  step  in  the  solution  of  the  Federal-State 
tax    problem 

(b)  Interim  revisions:  For  the  present, 
exemptions  under  Federal  Law  should  be 
Increased,  rates  of  tax  reduced,  and  taxation 
on  transfers  between  spotises  eliminated. 

(c)  Survivor  annuities  imder  pension 
plans:  The  following  rules  with  respect  to 
survivors'  annuities  under  pension  plans 
should  be  adopted: 

(1)  The  value  of  pension  benefits  and  any 
death  benefits  paid  to  a  survivor-beneficiary 
through  exercise  of  a  joint  and  survivor 
annuity  option  should  not  be  subject  to 
estate  tax. 


(2)  There  should  be  no  gift  tax  by 
of  the  fmployee  exercising  his  right  undef 
a  plan  to  choose  a  joint  and  survivor  option. 

in.  THX  AOKimanuTiON  or  tkx  tax  lavits 

Positive  steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  Treasury  interpretative  regulatlona 
accord  with  congressional  purpose  and  In- 
tent. Such  regulations  should  be  submitted, 
before  promulgation,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  for  comment 
and  criticism,  in  order  to  prevent  regulatlona 
widely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Isw.  to  give  them  greater  weight 
in  court,  and  to  encourage  readier  acocptanoa 
of  them  by  the  taxpayers. 


Cooperation  on  Flood  Ginfrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOTTXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVn 
Friday.  July  11. 1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rible devastation  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  raging  floodwaters  of  untamed 
rivers  throughout  the  Nation — and  espe- 
cially the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  in  the 
Midwest— demands  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  a  high  order  of 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Year  after  year  we  permit  the 
waste  of  flood  damage  to  continue  with- 
out action  to  prevent  It;  year  after  year 
we  bury  the  dead,  take  inventory  of  the 
losses  in  livestock,  crops,  property  and 
industry,  and  give  relief  to  those  who 
have  been  made  destitute  by  floodwaters. 

This  year's  disastrous  experience  with 
floods  makes  it  imperative  that  we  im- 
mediately reexamine  the  entire  problem 
of  river  development  and  control  and 
proceed  to  appropriate  funds  sufBcient  to 
permit  orderly  and  speedy  progress  to- 
ward completion  of  plans  already  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

I  trust  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  July  9,  1947.  whicti 
is  as  follows: 

PABTT    FLOOD    XXSPONSIBIUTT 

The  one  clear  flood  control  need  right  now 
is  appropriations  from  this  Congress.  To 
get  these  appropriations  President  Truman's 
personal  band  should  be  extremely  important. 

The  President  has  demanded  an  over-all 
flood-control  program.  Since  he  called  Gen- 
eral Pick  to  Washington  for  a  conference  It 
shouldn't  take  long  to  put  together  into  one 
program  the  existing  but  separate  plans  for 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Basins. 

The  big  thing  is  to  get  Congrees  to  appro- 
priate the  money  for  the  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram that  Is  ready  to  go  full  speed  ahead. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
the  President  should  be  able  to  bring  the 
MVA  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  the  sup- 
port of  adequate  appropriations — now.  Most 
of  the  MVA  Members  of  Congress  are  Demo- 
crats and  they  make  up  one  of  the  two  main 
groups  that  are  doing  everjrthing  possible 
to  obstruct  flood-control  appropriations. 

Given  the  money  the  Army  engineers  can 
build  the  whole  vast  system  of  dams,  flood 
walls,  and  levees  within  the  next  7  years. 
Then  we  can  laugh  at  the  floods.  On  an  ap- 
peal from  the  President  the  MVA  advocates 
ahould  be  willing  to  support  flood-control 
appropriations  now  and  take  a  chance  on 
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IXTENSTON  OP  RSIIARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  totnaiAMa 
BCnSB  OP  RXPRSaSNTATIW 
Wedrtfsdav.  Julg  2.  t947 

Mr.  bROOKa  Mr.  Spenker.  In  ex- 
tendlcfl  the  life  of  the  Reconstruction 
Flnanc!  Corporntlon  recently,  the  Con- 
fress  failed  to  gnni  It  the  authority  to 
eon  tint  e  the  purchase  of  reterans'  mort- 
gage pa  per.  As  a  result  of  this  fact,  the 
BVC  no  lonser  buys  mortfkce  paper  on 
veterai  b'  homes  from  local  banks  and 
other  t  nancial  Institutions,  and  In  turn 
the  rep  ercusslons  of  this  action  Is  being 
felt  thr  xighout  the  counter. 

I  hat  e  been  informed  by  long -distance 
telephcoe  from  my  own  State  that  the 
fknand  ig  of  veterans'  homes  has  almost 
reaches '  a  standstill.  X  am  tatlffltd  that 
a  great  blov  has  been  dealt  the  program 


of  Teterans'  housing  as  a  result  of 
action. 

To  make  matters  even  more  loex( 
ble.  this  ocUon  by  Ciiiigiew  was  taken 
the  face  of  the  recommendation  of 
eral  BracUey.  Administrator  of  the  Vc 
erans'  Admlninratlon ;  unrtng  th?  cc 
tinuatlon  of  RFC  authority  to  purchi 
veterans'  mortgage  paper.    It  was  taki 
In  the  face  of  the  recommendation 
the  American  Legion  and  other 
patriotic  organUations  which  reaUae 
vital  importance  of  RFC  in  all  vetet 
housing  programs  and  the  need  for 
contmuatlon.    In  fact,  to  show  the 
of  the  position  of  veterans'  orgai 
I  desire  to  read  •it  this  point  • 
written  by  tht  national  housing  coi 
tee  chairman  of  the  American 
the  jdonoiable  Richard  C.  Cadi 
written  to  me  on  June  29.  regarding 
very  matt<>r. 

B\Toit  Roooz.  La..  June  29,  II 
Repreaentatlve  OwaroN   Baoosa. 
House  Ofirt  Building. 

Washington.  D  C 

OaAS  Otkrton    0«n.  Omar  Bradley. 
Istrator  of  the  Veterans*  Adinlnlstratlon.  j 
arged  that  the  pewa  of  the  RFC  to 
ehaae  veterans'  mortgage  paper  be  cont 
howeTer,  the  House  Committee  on 
and  Currency  has  refused  to  continue 
power,  deaplta  General  Bradley's  plea 

American  Legion  poata  all  over  the  cot 
report  tliat  thla  will  aerlously  endanger 
chances  of  thoumnds  of  veterans  to 
decent  placs  to  llTe.  since  no  other 
for  the  purchase  of  such  paper  seems  to  ' 

We  win  appreciate  your  support  and 
vocacy  of  Immediate  extension  of  the 
power  to  purchase  such  mortgagea.  at  li 
until  some  ether  GoTemment  agency  can 
veeted  with  such  power. 
Very  truly  youra, 

RlCHAES   C.   CASWAlXASCa. 

Chatrrian,  Nattonal  JffottJtn;  Cc 
mittt*.  The  Ameriemn  Lfgion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  extent 
the  life  of  Uie  RFC  was  before  the  Hoi 
I  voted  for  a  motion  which  would 
continued  the  .^.uthorlty  to  purchase 
erans'  mortgage  paper.    Unfortunati 
this  motion  was  defeated  by  a  rat 
IkMvy  vote  luid.  in  doing  so.  the  Conei 
dealt  the  veterans'  housing  pmuram 
very   heavy   blow.    I   hope  befuie 
Congress  Ih  adjourned  action   may 
taken  tooking  toward  rectifying  this 
uatlon  and  granting  the  power  wl 
General  Biadley  says  is  needed  bi 
now. 
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or 
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or  njJMOts 
IN  THB  BODSB  OT  RSPRXSSNTA1 
ThUTSdan,  JiUy  10,  1947 

Mr.  8AB.\TH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dui 
the  course  cf  the  hearings  on  the  St 
ton  Mil.  H  R  2910.  I  made  a  statei 
to  the  committee  which  I  am  insei 
in  the  COMoangiOMAt  Rxcoso.  ur 
leave  granted  me.  together  with  an 
torlai  from  the  Chicago  Sun  of 
date  on  the  same  subject. 
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Traditionally,  the  Western  Hemisphere  haa 
been  the  refuge  of  all  people  fleeing  from  re- 
ligious persecution,  political  represaion.  or 
economic  desperation.  Every  nation  In  the 
world,  every  religious  cult,  every  racial  stock, 
has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  sister  nations  In  North 
and  South  America. 

Immigrants  have  developed  and  made  great 
this  land.  It  has  been  the  common  task  and 
the  common  glory  of  mankind.  We  are  not 
crowded  In  this  country.  There  are  still 
frontiers — frontiers  of  land,  frontiers  of  the 
mind.  We  caq  absorb  easily  those  human 
beings  who  dream  of  coming  to  this  free 
land  from  the  oppression  and  misery  they 
have  known  In  Europe. 

These  helpless  people,  deprived  of  every 
opportunity  of  rebuilding  their  lives,  orig- 
inated In  practically  ^very  one  of  the  war- 
torn  nations  of  Europe.  In  religious  faith 
they  are  predominantly  Roman  Catholic: 
some  are  Greek  Orthodox;  some  are  Russian 
Orthodox:  some  are  liohammadan;  between 
one-fifth  and  one-alzth  are  Jewa.  Slavic  and 
Teutonic  people  predominate  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

lleny  of  the  refugees  are  women  and  chll- 
ren.  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
Chrtatlan  Invitation,  "Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  Is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

The  women  and  children  and  elderly  men 
will,  of  course,  go  to  the  homes  of  relatives. 
or  friends,  or  to  the  residence  halls  of  wel- 
fare agenclea  which  have  sponsored  and 
guaranteed  their  maintenance.  They  can- 
not conceivably  affect  the  housing  shortage, 
nor  can  they  "threaten  the  employment'  of 
Amarlean  worklnf^men.  Let  me  remind  the 
eoBualttee  that  the  stupendous  total  of  58,- 
000.000  persons  are  gainfully  employed  In  the 
United  States  today,  and  that  there  Is  no  In- 
dication of  a  slowing  up  of  demand  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  actually  need  the  labor 
and  Industrial  experience  of  the  relatively 
few  able-bodied  men  who  would  be  able  to 
come  over  here.  The  children  wUl  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  fully  supported 
by  blood  or  foster  relatives. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  la  a  pathetic  malady 
to  which  human  fleah  la  heir.  It  Is  com- 
monly called  xenophobia.  It  means  an  Ir- 
fattoaal  fear  of  what  Is  strange  or  unknown. 
I  attppoae  there  la  no  real  cure  for  xeno- 
phobia: but  It  la  poaalble  to  expose  to  the 
raeaoaable  and  informed  members  of  this 
eoauaittee  aome  of  the  curious  mlaconcep. 
tlona  of  the  xenophobea. 

There  have  appeared  before  you  In  the 
course  of  these  hearings  aome  gentlemen 
who  have  been  long  known  to  me  and  per- 
hapa  to  you.  Their  morbid  dread  of  the 
new  and  the  unknown  Is  so  obvious  It 
acarcely  needs  my  pointing  up.  However,  I 
must  point  out  to  you  that  this  dread  has 
given  rue  to  the  most  amaslng  misstate- 
menu  or  distortions  of  facu.  ThU  la 
nothing  new.  As  far  back  as  1790,  when 
the  population  of  the  United  SUtes  waa  only 
three  to  four  million  souls,  there  was  strong 
agitation  to  bar  all  further  immigration  leSt 
those  here  first  should  be  crowded  out  and 
foreign  Ideas  brought  in. 

I  can  recollect  reading,  many  years  ago, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Restric- 
tion of  Immigration  appointed  In  1790,  and 
reconstituted  In  1810.  and  can,  I  think,  re- 
call the  exact  words  with  which  the  report 
began  {  "We  look  with  apprehension  on  the 
great  influx  of  undesirables  who  are  filling 
our  poorhouses  and  our  penal  institutions, 
overcrowding  our  cities,  and  overflowing  our 
maritime  borders." 

We  realize  now  that  the  findings  of  that 
commission  and  lU  fears  were  unjustified. 
The  country  waa  never  harmed  by  Immi- 
gration. On  the  other  hand.  It  U  conceded 
by  every  authority  that  Immigration  de- 
veloped our  reeourcaa,  enriched  our  hiB> 
tory.  added  vastly  to  our  wealth,  and  con- 


tributed to  our  ctilture.  In  every  war,  and 
especially  the  two  World  Wars,  ImmlgranU 
and  the  sons  of  ImmlgranU  proved  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  last  full  measure. 

You  have  bad  beton  you  John  B.  Trevor, 
a  perennial  witness  before  congressional 
committees,  who  haa  been  chewing  this 
soiled  rag  of  xenophobia  and  antl-Semltlsm 
and  antl -Catholicism  for  some  40  years. 
You  have  heard  the  badly-mij(ed-up  Merwyn 
K.  Hart,  who  fears  all  things  foreign  except 
the  Spanish  despot.  Franco,  and  Mussolini's 
corporate  state.  You  have  beard  a  few 
others  of  the  same  Ilk  who  deal  In  reckless 
and  unfounded  mlsstateraenU  and  exag- 
gerations to  which  no  credence  should  be 
given  by  the  thoughtful  and  imprejudlced 
members  of  your  committee. 

You  have,  from  the  other  side,  heard  In 
support  of  the  bill  such  distinguished  Amer- 
icans as  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldrlng:  Justice 
Owen  RoberU  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  William  Green,  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  the  Reverend 
Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  speaking 
for  the  united  voice  of  most  ProtesUnt 
Churches:  Bishop  William  T.  Mulloy  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiuch  In  America:  my 
friend.  Charles  Rozmarek  of  the  Polish  Con- 
gress; and  the  Honorable  Ugo  Carusl,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  spokesman  for 
the  national  administration.  Ten  Members 
of  Congress.  Including  myself,  have  formally 
urged  favorable  consideration. 

Against  the  sUtemenU  of  this  great  weight 
of  authority  and  enlightenment,  I  do  not 
believe  the  committee  can  or  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  narrow  selfishness  of  the 
opponenU. 

There  are  no  new  argtimenU  to  be  ad- 
vanced on  this  subject.  The  question  miut 
be  and  will  be  decided  on  the  basts  of  self- 
ishness and  self -defeat,  or  It  will  be  decided 
In  the  beneficent  light  of  progreea  and  self- 
lessness which,  in  the  brief  span  of  170  years, 
has  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  power  on 
earth. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  this  committee  will 
be  swayed  by  noble  bumanitarianlsm,  sup- 
ported by  the  facU  of  history. 

The  Stratton  bill  has  been  endorsed  and 
recommended  and  urged  by  acores  of  out- 
aundlng  American  leaders  and  organisations; 
It  la  opposed  only  by  the  misguided  and  pro- 
fessional opponenU  of  Inunlgratlon,  still  re- 
citing the  same  mlaaUtemenU  of  a  century 
ago.  I  am  confident,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  favorably  report  this  bill,  or 
an  acceptable  substltuu  which  will  be  direct- 
ed toward  the  same  end. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  splendid  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun.  which  speaks  for  Itself: 

APPEAL  FOR  THX  DUPLACSD 

President  Truman  in  a  special  message  on 
Monday  asked  Conriress  to  authorize  the  ad- 
mission of  a  substantial  number  of  Europe's 
displaced  persons  Into  this  country.  These 
are  the  850,000  people  now  huddled  In  con- 
centration camps  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy. 

They  are  homeless  without  prospect  of 
homes:  they  are  the  helpless  without  pros- 
pect of  help.  They  are  people,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  who  "because  of  their  burning 
faith  In  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy have  suffered  untold  privation  and  hard- 
ship." They  are  people  who  for  6  years  were 
subjected  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Nazis  and 
who  never  will  be  able  to  return  home  for 
tear  of  persecution  in  areas  now  dominated 
by  the  CommunlsU.  Ihelr  present  plight 
suggesU  that  they  would  be  firmly  opposed 
to  dictatorships  both  of  the  right  and  of  the 
left.  Of  their  number  80  percent  are  Chris- 
tians and  ao  percent  are  Jews.  More  than 
60  percent  are  women  and  children  of  whom 
170,000  are  beiow  the  age  of  17.  There  are 
many  wor^^crs  In  this  group  to  fill  our 


power  shortages  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory. 

At  present  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganisation Is  assuming  responsibility  for 
these  victims  of  the  war  In  Europe.  Our 
share  of  IROs  first-year  bud^^et  of  S160,- 
000,000  has  been  fixed  at  S75.0O0.0O0.  Thla  la 
a  stiff  price  to  pay  for  the  temporary  ex- 
pedient of  maintaining  refugees  In  Intern- 
ment camps.  We  cannot  'continue  Indefi- 
nitely on  such  a  futile  basis.  It  would  be  far 
cheaper  for  the  American  taxpayer  if  the 
problem  were  solved  once  and  for  all  by 
resettlement  of  the  displaced  persona  In  new 
homes.  This  Is  the  only  poeiible  enduring 
solution. 

A  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  intro- 
duced by  WnuAM  G.  SraATTOM,  Congressman 
at  Large  from  Illinois,  would  accomplish  this 
I  uc'j-needed  aaslmilatlon.  The  bill  provides 
that  refugeea  should  be  admitted  at  the  rate 
OI'  100.000  a  year  for  the  next  4  years.  The 
bill  docs  not  propose  any  ftindamental 
change  In  our  immigration  policy.  It  merely 
proixsses  to  make  use  of  existing  quotas  which 
wore  not  used  during  the  war  years. 

There  are  now  1,000.000  unused  vlsaa  whl^ 
accumulated  during  that  period.  The  Strat- 
ton bill  asks  that  orJy  400,000  Immigrant* — 
less  than  one-half  of  this  million— be  per- 
mitted to  enter.  In  most  cases  they  would  be 
coming  to  the  homes  of  friends  and  relatlvea. 

Perhaps  Americans  really  don't  care  at  all 
ab<}ut  the  tired,  the  poor,  and  the  huddled 
messes  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  beckons. 
But  let  us  remember  that  this  country  was 
founded  and  built  by  Immigrants.  Let  us  also 
reriember  that  we  are  all  Immigrants  or  de- 
scendante  of  ImmlgranU.  And  let  us  finally 
reciember  that  only  recently  an  Immigrant 
by  the  name  of  Llse  Meltner,  who  fled  from 
Adolf  Hitler,  brought  to  these  shores  a  vital 
secret  of  atomic  fission  which  la  capable  of 
making  refugees  of  all  of  us. 

A  Congreas  which  remembers  these  things 
will  act  on  the  President's  appeal  before  the 
present  aesalon  enda. 


Lincela  as  He  Was 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NORTH  OAKOTA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATXVM 

Friday,  July  11. 1947 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  of  this  year,  the  Chicago  Dally 
Tribune  reprinted  Its  editorial  dated  Maj 
23.  1860,  5  days  after  Lincoln's  nomlna- 
tlor...  This  editorial  gives  a  true  descrlp- 
tioc  of  the  living  Abraham  Lincoln,  des- 
tlncd  to  become  immortal — the  greatest 
of  all  American  statesmen.  I  am  sure 
no  one  can  read  this  editorial  \(ithout 
Increased  respect  for  the  living,  human 
Lincoln. 

Since  1860  a  great  deal  of  water  has 
gone  under  the  bridge.  Our  Nation, 
since  then,  has  become  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  nations.  Since 
then,  we  underwrote,  entered  and  won 
two  European  wars.  Our  entry  made 
them  world  wars.  Whether  for  better 
or  for  worse  no  one  knows. 

Li>t  us  hope.  In  spite  of  aoubts,  that 
the  vision  of  World  War  ni  on  the  dis- 
tant horlson  can  yet  be  avoided.  Let  us 
hop^,  In  spite  of  doubts,  that  there  will 
arist!  among  our  own  leaders,  a  true 
stat4isman  at  the  integrity,  the  courage, 
and  the  vision  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    A 
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'T*  ^^^  J«T«y  Republican  says  that  the       merce  Ck)mmlttee.  waa  a  particularly  vlcloua  Ptarson    promptly    turned    hla    euna    on 

contract  between     he  United  Mine  Workers       one.  jon,«.  m  lidio  broadcasts    In  hia'cSiam. 

and  the  coal  operators  violates  one  provision  Pearson   had   obvlouii   RPlfl«h    mntivi*   fnr       una  •vor.tiioii«  h^t^^^  .k-  a^»...  r^...,^.... 


A3464 


sUUsmkn  who  wiS  get  us  out  of  the 
foreign  ;ntangleaMBls  that  now  threaten 
toenguf 
U  \s  with  sincere  appreciation  and 
f!  that  I  here  include  among  my 
ranarb  the  reprint  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  'tribune's  editorial: 
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4ditanal  which  f oUow*  to  Ulun  from 

of  May  n,  lan.  5  days  art« 

ttoratnatlon.     Joaeph   Madlll.   tb« 

hU  sMOcUtM  had  sulvan  lor  thia 

lib    unfUggtng    anargy    for    many 

Th*  Tribuna'a  profile  of  tha  can- 

y  raprlntwi  at  tha  tUna.  for 

tha  work  of  a  maa 

Tr***^"  aa  only  an  tantlmata  aad 

could  know  him.) 

tnqutnaa  will  be  mada  aa  to 

tha  hahlta.  tactaa.  and  othar  char- 

of  Honeat  CMd  Abe.    Wa  antlclpata 

them. 

•  fwi  and  4  Inchea  blgh 
I  fraaaa  la  not  rouacular. 
t  and  wtry:  hit  anna  are  long,  taut 
■eaaonabty   ao   f  or   a   panon   of   hia 
hla  lower  lUof^  are  not  diapropor* 
to  hla  body.     In  walking,  hla  gait 
firm  ia  never  briak.     Be  steps  slowly 
almoet  always  with  hla  head 
forward  and  hia  haxMls  clasped  be- 
back.    In  matters  of  <fc«as  ha  Is  by 
Always  rtaan.  ha  la  ncrer 
he  la  carali  but  not  rtoeanly. 
he  la  ranarkaUy  aortflBl  and. 
time,  simple.    Hla  pottliaaaa  ia 
dneere  but  never  elaborate  and  op- 
A  warm  shake  of  the  txand  and  a 
of  racognttkm  are  hla  meihoda 
L    At  rsat  his  (isatnrea. 
thoaa  of  a  man  of  mark,  are  not  such 
to  a  handaocne  man:  but  when  his 
grav  e^  are  IlglMsd  up  by  any 
and  his  featurea  bagln  their  play, 
be  cboeen  from  smnstg  a  arawd  as 
had   In   blm  not  only  the  kindly 
which  women  love,  but  the  beav- 
of  which  full  grown  men  and  Presi- 
made. 
ia  black,  and  though  thin  is  wiry. 
alta  well  on  hla  shoulders,  but  be- 
lt daOaa  daacrtptlon.    It  nearer  re- 
that  of  Clay  than  that  of  INbatar: 
onllke  either.    It  U  very  Uog*  and 
well  proportioned,  betoken - 
r  in  an  tu  developments.     A  slightly 
noae.  a  wkto-cut  mouth,  and  a  dark 
wtth  the  appearance  of  having 
tharbaaten.  complete  tlie  descrip- 


wlth 

feral 


peraonal  hahita  Mr.  Lincoln  la  aa 
a  child.    He  lovea  a  good  dinner  and 
the  appetite  wtiich  goes  with   a 
n:  but  his  food  Is  plain  and  nu- 
He  never  drinks  intoxicating  liquors 
not  even  a  glass  of  wine.    He  la 
to  tofeaeao  in  any  of  tta  shapea. 
a  aoowad  of  a  lleaikttoaa  act  te 
lie.    He  never  oaaa  profane  language. 
says  that  once,  when  in  a  towering 
onaa^uaBOa  eg  tba  efforts  cf  certain 
io  parpetnte  a  fraud  on  the  State,  be 

to  say.  "They  shant  do  it.  d d 

beyond  an  inpraaalim  of  that  kind. 

feelings  never  carry  him.     B« 

if  ha  veer  Indulgaa 


I  adclcted 
nev  T  wm 


hard 


partleulary  cautious  about  incurring 
obUgationa  for  any  purpoae  what- 
fl  tai  debt  he  Is  never  content  until 
t  la  discharged.  We  presume  he  owca 
a  doUar.  He  never  specxUataa.  Tha 
tha  sudden  acqvUaitlon  of  wealth 
hold  of  liim.  Hla  gains  from  hia 
have  baan  oMdarata.  but  auttdant 
While  oUiars  have  draamad 
be  haa  been  In  purault  of  knowledge, 
his  dealings  he  haa  ttie  reputation  of 
and.  above  all.  rrtlg- 
be  a  bold  man 


t>ok 


woald    aay    that     Abraham    Lincoln     ei 
any  («m  out  of  a  cent  or  ever 
that  be  had  not  honestly  earned. 

In  early  life  have 

of  money:  but  bis  generosity  with  bin  nwui 
proverbUl      He  U  a  regular  attendant  ui 
rallgkMla  wors-ilp.  and  tbo  not  a  conunt 
cant,  la  a  pewliolder  and  liberal  supporter  i 
the   Preebyter-an   church   in   Springfield 
which  Mrs.  Lincoln  belongs. 

He  Is  a  scrupulotjs  teller  of  the 
exact  in  his  nottona  to  aott  tba  ■ 
of  Washington  as  II  m&m  la. 
say  that  be  ti'Us  Uack  RepubUcan  Ilea; 
no  man  ever  charged  that.  In  a  profc 
capacity  or  as  a  eltlasn  daaitng  with 
neighbors,  be  wofuM  depart  fitm  the 
tural   command.     At   home  tie  Uvea 
gentlMnan    of    modeat    means    and 
tsstee.     A  good-slaed  boose  of  wood. 
but  Ustefully  furnished.  Burround«l  by 
and  flowers.  Is  his  own.  and  there  be  Hi 
peace  wtth  himself,  the  idol  of  ala  fa 
and  for  his  himesty.  ability,  and  pat 
tbe  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  Is  elected  President  ha 
carry  but  little  that  la  ornamental   to 
White  House.    The  country  must  accept 
sincerity,  bis  ability,  and  his  honesty  in 
mold  in  which  they  are  cast.    He  will 
able  to  make  its  polite  a  bow  as  Prank 
but  he  will  no;  commence  anew  the 
of  tba  alavery  qitaaflnn  by  recommenC 
Congreas  any  KaiMia-Nbbnuka  Isllls. 
not  prealde  at  the  Preaidentlal  dinners 
the  eaae  and  grace  which   dlstlnguUh 
venerable  pubUc  functionary.  Mr. 
but  he  win  £Ot  create  the  necessity  fc 
Covode  committee  and  the  dlagracefld 
tlons  of  Cornelius  Wendell.     He  will 
the  PrcaldcnUaJ  chair  Just  the  qtaOttlaa 
the  coxintry  new  tfiBands  to  save  It  troial 
pending   deetruettan — atUllty    that   no 
can    queatlon.    firmness    that    nothing 
overbear.  tK>nrsty  that  never  has  been 
peached,  and  {latriotlam  that  never  dea( 


C—quA  Status  af  Scnricn  Vm^tr 
DcpartMnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  FLETCHl 

or  CALZrOBJIlA 

W  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSKirTA'] 

Fridaw,  Juh  It.  iM7 

Mr.  FLETCHER    Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
ou,  I  includi!  the  following  reso) 

Bauava    Ovncsaa    AaaoOAnoM    xm 
COMvxamoM.  Jumb  18-21.  1M7.  Miami. 
XJwBm  UmncanoM  at  Tub  Sssaiow  or 

coBQoaL  arartiB  or  i 


Aarscxirr 

the  Prealdent  of  the  Onited  i 
has  hervtoforc  reeammended  to  Coi 
Integration  of  tha  Armed  Forcea  of 
XTnlted  Statca  to  include  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Forcea  under  a  aingle  departmc 
natlOBal  tfefentie:  and 

WiMraaa  the  vartooi  tfapartmenta  hava  | 
been  able  to  a^ree  on  a  plan  Impiemc 
such  recommatidation:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  unanlnwos  reoomi 
tton  of  the  lUwerve  OlBcers'  Aaaociatl 
tba  United  States  that  sucb  a  alBgie 
ment  wlU  effect  unity  of  command, 
peraonnei  requtrementa.  facilitate 
operatlona.   eoceiomlse  supply 
and  realtae  the  maxlmnm  employment 
polantlala  to  tnanre  national  aecurtty: 
be  It 


Statea  In  oonventloai 

la.  June   18-31.    1»47. 

rrai  Congreaa  to  enact 

the  —■ ~""''**~*«**^»' 

United  mataa  fUr  the 

Forcea    of    the 

atatua  of   our 

|Oorpa  under  a 

defense. 


voab  ict 

>F  REMARKS 

McDowell 

LVAJV1A 

RBPRXSnrrATIVES 

11.1947 

Mr.    Speaker.    I 
today  the  remarks 
fOL  yesterday  mom- 
Id.  George  E.  Reedy. 
iblr  known  to  mora 
^5  than  any  other 
>apcr    world     As    a 
elf.  it  Is  flattering  to 
the  remarks  made 
^poini  accuradca  in 
to  his  great  radio 
jresterday.  al- 
it  number  of  Con- 
itor^.    should    have 
them;  therefore,  I 
from  Mr.  Reedy  and 

John   L.   Lewla   haa 

coal  operators  with 

tie  choices  in  Amerl- 

must  break  a  law — 

[by    Congreaa— or    they 

minea. 

anda.  or  bote.  BaU- 
[  enoagh  for  the  abacon^- 
I  United    Mine   Workers. 

I  or  they  go  under.  And 
le  does  not  particularly 
ly  follow. 

aaking  then  to  vioiata 
Taft-HarUey  labor 
specifically   says   tbat 
I  closed   or   union   sbcps 
any  Federal  statute. 

II  the  operators 
a  closed -shop 

hUn   not    in    the 
lone  of  his  lleutenanta: 
»t  law  Into  the  courts 
the  better." 
I.  of  course,  do  not 
this  aituaUon.    U  la 
I  where  antl-dosed-ahop 
a  problem.     But  there. 
v^  late  at  nights 

are  in  clear  vlolaSkm 
all    the   sanctity   of    a 
igreaa.    If  they  dont 
of  a  headlong  daab 
strong-willed   laMl 

raailaa    la    poaalbte. 
compelkd  to  sign  tba 
Into  the  courts.     Bow 
lethlng    that    no 
lot  a  pleaaaat 


ily   question  Involved. 
Iw  found.     Apparently. 
I  already  foond  waya  of 
break  the  Taft-Bart- 
moat  lull  nan ng  baa 
[out  by 
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The  New  Jersey  Republican  says  tbat  the 
contract  between  the  United  Mine  Workers 
and  the  coal  operators  violates  one  provision 
of  the  law  without  any  question.  It  Is  the 
aectlon  relating  to  the  check-off  of  miners' 
wages  for  union  dues 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  be  says,  permits  a 
check-off  for  dues  and  dues  only.  Yet.  the 
coal  contract  permiu  it  for  assessments  and 
initiation  fees.  Signing  such  a  contract 
lays  the  mine  operators  open  to  lx>th  fine 
and  Imprisonment,  he  says 

It  Is  a  strange  situation  where  men  can 
t)e  forced  to  sign  legal  contracts  tbat  clearly 
hnak  the  law.  It  is  one  which  could  well 
make  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Republic 
rub  their  eyes  in  amazement  and  ask  them- 
selves bow  well  they  had  wrought. 

Should  we  stop  at  that  point,  we  would 
actually  have  said  very  little.  It  woxild  be 
merely  a  question  or  belaboring  the  obvious— 
of  beating  a  dead  horse  with  a  stick.  We 
must  go  further  to  find  a  solution  of  an 
extremely  serious  problem 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
goes  either  too  far  or  not  far  enough.  No 
kinder  Interpretation  can  be  made.  Either 
It  is  a  law  that  violates  too  many  bssic 
human  concepts  to  he  enforced  or  it  is  a 
law  without  enough  teeth  to  put  in  a  bite. 

HAmxr  himself  thinks  it  does  not  have 
enough  teeth  He  believes  tbat  an  adequate 
labor  law  should  completely  ban  Industry- 
wide iMrgalning.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unions  are  banking  on  the  belief  that  It  is 
too  much  and  cannot  be  enforced. 

At  the  moment,  It  does  not  matter  which 
side  Is  right.  The  ImporUnt  thing  is  that 
the  public  will  receive  a  stiff  Jolt  In  Increased 
steel  and  coal  prices  that  will  be  felt  all 
along  the  line.  Obviously,  our  national 
labor-management  problems  have  not  i>een 
solved. 

That  must  be  left  to  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  It  will  l>e  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  whether  we  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  or  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  In  either  case,  the  task  of  follow- 
ing through  Is  one  that  nobody  can  envy. 


NomiBation  of  Robert  Franklin  Jones — 
Editorial  Comment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  10),  1947 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Times-Herald,  and  also 
an  editorial  from  the  weekly  newspaper 
called  Labor,  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  Representative  Robert 
Framklim  Jones  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  ac  follows: 

Ljabs  anb  Theu  Sponsors 

Establishment  by  a  Senate  committee  that 
Drew  Pearson,  a  columnist  and  radio  com- 
maatator.  is  a  lying  scoundrel  will  hardly 
eooM  as  a  surprise.  Pearson  h&a  been  caught 
in  falsehoods  l>efore  and  his  victims  have 
proved  him  a  liar.  His  current  conspiracy 
to  blacken  the  name  of  Representative  Jones 
of  OtUo.  whose  nomination  to  the  Federal 
Conununicatlons  Commission  yesterday  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 


merce Committee,  waa  a  particvQarly  vicious 
one. 

Pearson  had  obvious  selfish  motives  for 
opposing  the  nomination,  inasmuch  as  he  Is 
a  member  of  a  group  trying  to  get  control 
of  a  valuable  radio  license  in  Baltimore  which 
the  FCC  had  the  power  to  give  him.  He  con- 
fessed before  the  Senate  committee  that  he 
thought  Jones  would  act  unfavorably  on  his 
application. 

Through  his  column  and  on  the  radio  he 
launched  a  campaign  of  libel  against  Jones. 
asserting  that  the  Ohio  RepresenUtlve  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Black  Legion,  a  sort  of 
revival  of  the  Ku  Kltix  Klan  which  flourished 
in  M'chigan  and  Ohio  some  years  ago.  As 
a  matter  oi  fac'i.  Jones  had  fought  f.ie  Black 
Legion  and  as  a  county  prosecutor  waged  a 
long  and  successful  fight  to  extradite  one 
of  Its  leaders  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

When  Pearson  was  required  to  produce 
proof  of  his  allegations,  he  brought  ttu-ee  wit- 
nesses before-  the  Senate  committee.  One 
was  a  former  Inmate  of  an  insane  asylum, 
who  had  been  committed  there  lor  homicidal 
tendencies.  The  second  was  so  senile  that  he 
could  not  remember  how  he  got  to  Washing- 
ton the  day  before  he  appeared  as  a  witness. 
He  had  served  a  Jail  term  as  a  perjurer. 
The  third,  a  CIO  official  and  political  op- 
ponent of  Jones,  was  a  confessed  forger. 

No  court  would  give  the  slightest  weight 
to  the  testimony  of  any  one  of  the  three. 
No  reputable  newspaper  reporter  would  think 
of  basing  a  news  story  on  their  authority. 
Pearson  not  only  hunted  them  up  in  Ohio 
and  had  them  brought  to  Washington,  but 
also  put  one  of  them  on  his  radio  program. 
This  witness,  the  former  insane-asylum  in- 
mate, couldn't  remember  what  he  said  on 
the  radio  except  that  he  had  read  a  state- 
ment given  him  by  Pearson. 

Pearson  has  long  been  notorious  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  smear  brigade  In  Washington. 
This  time  he  found  himself  caught,  tried  to 
He  out  of  It.  and  Instead  got  himself  inex- 
tricably tangled  in  his  own  falsehoods. 
Jones  has  annotinced  that  he  will  take  action 
against  Pearson.  The  Senate  may  alsn  wish 
to  have  him  prosecuted  for  perjury  and  the 
presentation  of  perjuring  witn<  ses. 

Pearson,  however,  has  involved  others  than 
himself  and  his  immediate  agents.  He  haa 
Involved  all  those  who  have  lent  newspaper 
or  radio  facilities  to  the  dissemination  of  his 
lies.  These  persons  can  hardly  plead  that 
they  were  caught  unawares  in  this  case.  The 
Blue  Network  and  the  hat  manufactxirer  who 
sponsored  his  program  knew  that  he  was  a 
liar  when  they  put  him  on  the  air.  They 
apparently  were  willing  to  accept  that  risk 
in  order  to  profit  by  his  lies. 

The  same  goes  for  the  newspapers  that 
print  his  column.  They  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  his  falsehoods.  As  their  law- 
yers will  advise  them,  they  have  a  legal  re- 
sponsibility, but  they  likewise  have  a  moral 
responsibility. 

A  newspaper  that  prints  Pearson's  lies  is 
just  as  conscienceless  as  Pearson. 

[From  Labor  of  July  12,  19471 
Solon  Denounces  Pearson  Charges  as  Lies 

Congress  originates  a  good  many  queer 
stories,  but  one  of  the  strangest  broke  out 
this  week.  It  started  when  Drew  Pearson, 
Washington  columnist  and  radio  broadcaster, 
and  his  former  partner.  Colonel  "Bob"  Allen, 
who  lost  an  arm  In  the  war,  decided  they 
should  have  a  broadcasting  station  of  their 
own. 

They  l)elleved  a  former  member  of  the 
commission.  Ray  C.  Wakefield,  of  California, 
was  f-vorable  to  them  and,  naturally,  were 
pleased  when  President  Truman  nominated 
him  for  another  term. 

Wakefield  was  originally  named  as  a  Re- 
publican, but  !t  seems  he  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  OOP  leaders  and  the  President  was 
induced  to  withdraw  his  name  and  substi- 
tute Congressman  Robert  F.  Jonss,  of  Oiiio, 
Republican. 


Ptarson  promptly  turned  his  guns  on 
JoNis.  In  radio  broadcasts,  in  his  colttmn, 
and  eventually  before  the  Senate  IntersUta 
Commerce  Commission,  which  Is  considering 
the  appointment. 

DEC1.ARE8  PEARSON   IS  A  LIAR 

Pearson  charged  tt»t  Jones'  father  waa 
a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  that 
JoNis  himself  was  a  member  of  the  Black 
Legion,  an  anti-Semitic,  antl-CatboUc  group, 
which  has  been  outlawed  in  Michigan  and 
other  States. 

Letters  from  CIO  offlcials.  with  whom  Pear- 
son appears  to  lie  on  friendly  terms,  wera 
pres<^nted  to  the  committee  in  support  at 
thes<.>  charges. 

loNES  says  Pearson  U  a  liar:  that  he  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  organlzatioiui 
nam<;d,  and  that  Pearson  la  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  get  his  hands  on  broadcasting 
rights  probably  worth  $1,000,000. 

The  committee  is  also  skeptical  of  Pear- 
son's testimony.  lu  chairman,  Senator 
HoMia  E.  Capehart.  of  Indiana.  Republican, 
insists  that  aflldavits  of  Ohloans  submitted 
by  Pearson  are  phony. 

It  developed  that  the  three  who  signed 
the  affidavits  were  an  admitted  forger,  a 
former  Inmate  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane, 
and  u  convicted  perjurer. 


Fadnf  the  Export  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11,1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordjince  with  the  permission  granted 
me  at  the  request  of  our  majority  leader, 
I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarka 
the  following  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  10  entitled  "Facing  the 
Export  Crisis": 

Facing  the  Export  Crisis 
(By  Malvlna  Lindsay) 

trade  strikes  ROUS 

Current  whipping  t>oy  In  American  griping 
is  this  country's  export  trade.  If  a  house- 
wife has  to  pay  too  much  for  meat,  if  her 
husband  can't  find  a  certain  kind  of  screw- 
driver at  a  store.  It's  all  t>ecause  "we're  send* 
ing  all  our  stuff  to  foreigners." 

How  are  millions  of  such  families  to  ha 
set  right  on  this  widespread  mlsconceptlonf 
How  JUT  they  to  understand  clearly  the  great 
issue  this  country  soon  must  face  In  relation 
to  ex]X}rt-import  trade  balance? 

The  very  words  "exports."  "imports,'* 
"tariffs"  cause  many  Americans  to  rim  to 
the  nearest  movie  or  soap  opera.  Unllka 
Europeans,  they  have  not  l>een  brought  up 
to  think  of  world  trade  In  connection  with 
their  bread  and  butter.  But  now.  within  6 
months  or  a  year,  they  may  find  their  JoIm 
and  cioUars  getting  scarcer — not  because 
"stuff  Is  being  sent  to  foreigners"  but  t>e- 
cause  it  is  not. 

It  may  soon  tot  even  less  easy  to  biaina 
Europe  for  what  we  pay  the  butcher.  For 
the  paltry  2.3  percent  of  our  meat  supplies 
lielng  purchased  abroad  will  be  cut  much 
further  by  foreign  countries,  especially  Eng- 
land. :i8  their  dollars  dwindle. 

Britain  has  just  halted  a  scheduled  pur> 
chase  of  10.000.000  pounds  of  beef.  Cur- 
tailed foreign  purchasing  leads  to  dwindling 
dollars  also  in  tlie  United  SUtes,  the  world's 
emporium. 

"The  trade  facts  of  life  are  pusliing  in  on 
the  avirrage  American  family.  Here  are  soma 
of  the  stark  economic  realltiea  it  must  con- 
sider la  Its  futtire  bixlgeting: 


fl 
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Thai  tha  Dnltad  SUtea  thla  year  la  aalling 
ahroaq  about  twice  aa  much  as  it  is  buying — 


police  sUte.    He  says  that  this 
L<»uf>  mu.st  be  clarified.    He  states: 


convictions,  rellglotis 
of  us,  whether  aa  pri- 
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will  develop  a  world  opinion  strong  enough 
to  stop  a  program  which  otherwise  will  be 


A3467 


March  31,  1947,  was  $1,121,005.30. 
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th*  nmtad  Statca  tbla  jrear  to  aaUing 
about  twice  aa  mucb  aa  It  to  buying — 
,000.000  wortb  of  expofta.  aa  food,  ma- 
,  coai.  cotton,  toota.  acatnafc  •8.000.- 
(or  probably  Icaa)  worth  of  tmporta, 
clothinf.  food   products,  watcbaa. 


Kurope  la  running  out  of  dollan  wttb 

to  buy  from  ua  tb«  cooda  aba  naada. 

)  want  to  aell.  bccanw  ab«  baa  laoad 

wpartad  wcowry  ftaaa  war^  tfrvaata- 

mllj  teniMi  iif  iliniufcti  ami  ■itiimii 

and   becauae  our  Inflated   prices  are 

ufttng  more  quickly  tban  waa  counted 

ABiertcan  dollan  available  to  ber. 

Britain  wlU  bave  used  up  lU  loan  by 

Uine  next  winter;  tbat  Prance.  Italy. 

Netberlands  will  reaeb  tbe  bottom  of 

pocket  bcoka  by  January  1;  tbat  even 

American   countrtea   are   feeling   tbe 

of  doOar  exchange. 

this  will  mean  abarply  cut  buying 

abroad  and  a  drop  In  our  exporta— 

follonied  by  a  drop  In  production  and  em- 

nt  aa  ships  become  Idle,  seamen  are 

farmers  curtail  cropa.  faetorlea  lay 

.  purchasing  power  dlmlnlabca.  otber 

draw  in  their  horns, 
we  are  now  sending  about  10  percent 
production  abroad,  and  that  econo- 
aay  a  drop  of  eren  2  to  8  percent  In 
^uld  markedly  affect  our  production, 
ment.  prosperity.    Tbat  in  the  boom 
cur  exporu  were  10  to  12  percent  of 
products.    In    the    depression    thirties 
6  percent. 
the  poorer  tbe  reat  of  tbe  world  gets. 
tha  lias  chance  we  bave  of  getting  future 
euita  Ders  for  our  goods:  that  If  we  expect  to 
nu  factories,  mines,  and  farma  operate 
full  production  we  shall  have  to  de- 
markets  abroad — otherwise  goods  will 
well  have  a  crasir  and  Russia  will 
I     told     you    so— a    boom-and-bust 


a' 


tp 


tbara  are  two  ways  we  can  bridge  the 

our  exports  and  Imports.    One 

tnoaaatng  our   imports,   by   lowering 

and  buying  more  foreign   gooda  we 

uid  don't  produce  successfully  here. 

other  to  by  getting  our  sick  customers 

>n  their  feet  by  economic  aid  so  they 

produce  more,  sell  more,  and  thus  earn 

to  pay  for  the  increasing  amounts 

we  win  want  to  export. 

good  bualnesa  senae.  not  altruism,  de- 

that  we  build  up  a  dollar  exchange 

ao  we  may  hold  up  our  own  living 

and  alao  prevent  a  Buropean  drift 

totalltarlantom.  and  probably  the 
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'rcc  State  Veniu  At  Police  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H  )N.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


or  IffVW  JBBSII 

8XNATS  OF  THI  UNITED  STATICS 


Friday,  July  11  (legisltitice  day  of 
ThMTsday.  Jnty  10) .  1947 


SMITH.    Mr.  President.  In  Ught 


of  th  !  preaant  confused  and  threatening 
worI<  sltaatlon.  it  Is  distinctly  helpful 
for  u  I  all  to  have  expressions  from  pub- 
lic m  ;n  of  prominence  helping  us  to  de- 
fine X  hat  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
prese  it  war  of  ideas. 

In  I  recent  commencement  address  at 
NorUkwestern  University,  delivered  by 
tta*  ponorable  John  Foster  Dulles,  at 
on.  111.,  on  June  18.  1947.  Mr. 
DuUek  points  out  dearly  that  the  big 
issue  in  the  world  today  is  the  moral 
issue  of  the  free  state  as  against  the 


police  sUte.    He  says  that  this 
issue  must  be  clarified.    He  states: 

That  Issue  Is  not  the  toaua  of 
oonununlam  against  capitalism  or 
Clallam  agalnat  free  enterprise.    It  is 
Issue  of  relative  national  power, 
not  moral  Issues.     The  moral  Issue  ta' 
lasue  of  tbe  free  state  aa  against  the 
state. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  what  I 
to  be  the  importance  of  this  addi 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
lished  in  the  Rzcoro  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc 
was  ordered  to  be  i»-inted  in  the 
as  follows: 

Today's  problema  are  not  Insoluble; 
are  only  bard  to  solve.  I  shall  speak 
International  problem.  The  crux  of 
the  effort  of  Soviet  lesders  to  ^poaa 
tbatr  ayatem  of  government.  There 
iLMon  to  believe  that  that  effort  will  st 
Its  own  accord.  If  it  stops,  it  will  be 
becat—  aomettilng  stops  it.  Tbat  some 
will  be  either  violent  resistance  or  a 
reslstanc  so  solid  that  to  oppose  It 
evidently  be  futile.  Clearly,  Americans 
see  to  It  that  there  to  a  peaceful  st 
However,  the  United  Statea  to  In  an  ai 
position  to  organize  that,  because^ 
moment,  our  motives  are  suspect, 
plclon  to  found  even  among  such 
and  understanding  friends  as  the  Brit 
Prench. 

Soviet    propiiganda.    endorsed    by 
Americans,  penUsteutly  says  that  we  hM 
cam*  an  aggreaulve  nation;  that  we  are 
advantage  of  taa  tmalmaaa  of  others  to  | 
poee  on  them  cur  own  particular  w.iy  of 
That  propaganda  to  plausible  bec><ase 
Americans  are  truly  proud  of  their  cov 
and  do  not  hide  that  feeling.    Our  Natioi 
shown  for  160  years,  and  to  still  showing,  \ 
a   society    of    freedom    beara    good    ft 
spiritual.   InteLectual.   and   material, 
/jnerlca's  unique  productivity  which 
fends  off  death  from  mllliona  througbc 
world. 

Because  our  society  to  so  powerful 
cause  moat  of  us  believe  In  It  so  comf 
it  to  eaay  for  boatlle  propaganda  to 
fear  that  we  wUl  use  our  power  to 
others.    Tbat  weakens  our  influence. 
of  the  peoples  <ii  the  world  feel  too  weakj 
Impoverished  ti}  adopt  our  example,  mt 
they  may  admire  It.    I  have  seen  In  Mc 
Berlin.  Parto.  and  London  the  long  111 
patient,  weary  people  standing  In  que\ 
ge    the  food  and  clothing  which  barely  i 
to  keep  life  going.    Tbat  baa  been  got 
for  about  8  yeara  throughout  mucb 
world.    Tbe  cumulative  result  to  a  great  i 
of  himianlty  which  to  sick,  nigh  unto 
To  them,  our  <x>untry  seems  like  a  sti 
where  healthy  people  play  rugged, 
tlve  games.    That  may  be  tbe  best 
develop  physique  and  discipline  and  st 
the  faculties.     But  the  finest  athletic 
testa  wUl   not   tempt  sick   people   tnt 
arena.    They  wiut  to  be  taken  care  of.  i 
their  present  weakened  condition  they  ' 
rather  bave  soioe  measure  of  state 
than  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

ainca  tbat  to  so,  a  first  phase  of  our 
for  paaoa  must  be  to  reatore  our  mc 
fluence.    The  Unitad  Statea  must 
clear,  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  It 
thought  of  uslrg  economic  or  military  i 
to  Impoae  on   otbera  Ita  particular 
life.     Unleaa   ire   do   make   tbat   di 
shall  not  be  able  to  asaiune  moral 
ship   In    tbe    world.    Rather,    we 
ahunned  and  dangeroualy  toolated. 

Portunataly.  there  abould  be  no 
In  making  our  poaltlon  clear.    Our 
to   a  society   of   difference   and   of 
mentation.    It    eneouragea    indlvidi 
think  and  brieve  aa  their  minds, 
and  circumstancea   dictate.     Many 


convictions,  religious 

of  us,  whether  as  prl- 

lOovemment,   wants    to 

by  force.  Intimidation. 

Intolerance.     It  would 

of  our  most  cherished 

Inlted  States  to  try  to 

to  conform  to  our  way. 

we  shall,  continue  to 

good  way  of  life.     We 

le  to  be  Imbued  with  a 

a  sense  of  mission  In 

1.  I  hop>e.  use  enligbt- 

lappiylng   our   resource* 

\v.'       to  help  others   to 

II   ^aether  others  adopt 

lie  systen  to  for  them 

|ver  will  our  system  b* 

duress.    Tliat  to  the 

Lmerican  people  and  ot 

|On  that,  all  the  people 

utterly. 

we  con.  without  fear  of 

take  leadership  In  con- 

oplnlon.     That  to  tbe 

I  quest  for  peace.    It  re- 

ral    Issue    be   clarified. 

issue  of  economic  com- 

^Itoilsm  or  state  soclal- 

crprise.     It  is  not  an  to- 

|on:U  power.     Those  are 

le  moral  Issue  to  the  to- 

as  against  tha  poUea 

state  where  a  few  who 
3wer  proclaim  a  pattern 
land   economic  life  and 
power  to  perpetuate  it, 
fng  all  who  do  not  con- 
st.ite  where  the  pollca 
►n     ct  the  right  of  In- 
|b«:ieve  and  persuade  In 
dictates  of  their  mind 

ek  of  the  police  sUte  to 

en  will  be  more  peaceful 

domesticated    anlmala, 

herded   and   driven   In 

se  superior  human  will. 

state  to  belief  In  a  Qod 

rlth   certain   InaUenabl* 

in  Justly  take  away  and 

want  to  take  away  be- 

^blch  admits  of  diversity 

beyond   that   of  en- 

to  today  a  poUc*  state. 

that  system  and  they 

^ould    prevail    generally. 

tranalatlng  tbat  belief 

recent  action  in  Hungary 

"le  number  of  Eiiropaaa 

|lce    state    government*. 

In    other    countries, 

I  great  Influence  through 

political   parties  and,  in 

citncs.  they  are  doae  to 

ite  their  Hungarian  par- 

jviet    leaders   to   spawn 

lout  the  world  would« 

to  widespread  violence. 

trwhelmlng  majority  of 

int  to  be  subjected,  in 

dictation    of    a    amaU 

Russian  people  are  not 

^t,  as  shown  by  the  gen- 

that  for  every  member 

ty  In  Russia,  there  are 

^al    prisoners.      Russian 

discreetly    stiggest    that 

tbat  "withering  away" 

Uch    Marx    forecast.    In 

re  freedom  has  long  pre- 

the  police  state  system 

to  underground  restot- 

|and    long    and    bloody 

I  not  unfold  in  tbat  way. 
la  most  of  tb*  world  to 
[to  darlfled.    Then  there 
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*",ori!Trir"r.K'°o°hVS  "S"S  !i"*  "■  T^  «"  »>;"'pO5.30.    Th.  plete  examination  of  these  return,  with 

Stopped  by  violence.    I  do  not  doubt  tbat  ^^of^Dined  salaries  of  the  14  agents  in-  the  number  of  agents  employed  before 

world  opinion  can  do  thto.    Why  should  not  ^o^^ed  amount  to  approximately  $56,600.  the  reduction  which  is  effective  July  15 

moral  forces  be  as  powerful  In  peace,  to  pre-  ^  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  without  1947.    If  the  Department  cannot  com- 

n'/7r!o^^;t!l,*,^*^,f  *  powerful  m  war.  to  the  services  of  these  14  agents  the  rev-  plete  these  returns  in  the  3  years  as  set 

Kre°1hrSe',  l^'rVcT.T^ctu^Ttll  TU^'^'tJ''  ''''  ^aclcsonviUe  office  forth  by  Congress  with  the  nSS^rl 

L^.«  a^  uiSany  Tept  bUJ^ed  in  thl'-hop^  S"  ?  w*  ^  '^"^^^  ^^  $1,121,005.30.  agents  employed  prior  to  the  reduction, 

that  that  will  keep  peace.    Thus   It  to  left  ?                     ^  ^^  "  would  be  necessary  It  Is  impossible  to  complete  such  exam- 

for  war  Itself  to  be  the  precipitant  of  inter-  accept  the  returns  as  made  by  the  Inations  in  the  3-year  period  or  ever  get 

national  issues.    When   that  happens,  the  taxpayer,  which  have  heretofore  been  on  a  current  basis  with  the  force  of 

peoples  of  the  world  show  the  power  of  their  checked  by  these  agents;  and  the  state-  agents  reduced  and  still  examine  the  type 

moral  judgment.   President  wuson,  sfter  the  ment  I  am  enclosing  will  go  into  detail  and  number  of  returns  which  have  been 

B^^ift^  °.!  ^.T"^.,  ^."  ^'  *"^  President  regarding  the  subject.  examined  in  the  past. 

rr".;'cr  rco'sra'-i  "lt^jz  Ji%nL'',rJr:?.'\''^'  "■'  't  

world  sentiment  to  Insure  Germany's  defeat  !f  °'  ,   f  ^*  ^^^'  ^^°  ^*^«  received 

Thereby,  they  became  great  war  Presidents'  "°tlce  of  temporary  release,   would   be  A  J„:..u-  -<  n-     i       j  d             ^  j. 

They  confirmed  Napoleon's  sutement  that  ^^^  ^^^y  times  over  by  the  increased  Aomufion  or  uupiaced  rertons  to  th« 

"In    war,    moral    considerations    make    up  revenue  effected  through  their  activities  United  Statea 

three-fourths  of   the  game "    But   If   that  as  agents.    Thus,  to  me,  it  is  penny-wise  

moral  power  which  won  the  war  could  bave  and  pound-foolish  to  cut  off  these  rev-  EXTENSION  nv  RWMAOWw 

been  used  to  prevent  the  war.  Mr.  Wilson  and  enue- producing  employees  of  the  Gov-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  would  have  been  great  peace  ernment.                «:"*P'oyee5  oi   ine  UOV  „, 

future.     We  cannot   afford  wiy' more°great  ^  ^^  heartily  in  favor  of  reducing  the  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBIACK 

war  Presidents.  number  of  Federal  employees  where  their  or  i(a8sachu8rts 

If  world  opinion  to  brought  Into  being,  services  are  no  longer  needed,  but  I  can-  m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVE8 

Its   quality   and   quantity    must   be   made  not  understand  why  agents  in  the  Inter-  p  • .        ,  ,    ,«,„.„ 

evident  at  a  time  and  place  conducive  to  nal  Revenue  Department  should  be  re-  tnaay.  July  11.  1947 

for^^.rP'ni.T.i^l"*  ^^^l  °!.°"'"  ''"*^*  ^^^5^^-  Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

in%reTorm°oTincho1.te°in:fvidu:r  a""r  !  ,  The  amount  Of  deficiencies  in  mccme  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

tions  for  peace     It  must  reflect  a  strong  tax  and  excess-profits  tax  set  up  by  Inter-  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 

will  and  a  steadfast  purpose.    There  must  be  "^'  Revenue  agents.  Jacksonville  divi-  by  Robert  L.  Norton  from  the  Boston 

willingness  to  accept  discipline  and  sacrifice,  slon.  who  receive  notice  of  temporary  Post  of  July  9.  1947: 

Moat  of  all.  world  opinion  must  be  focused.  layoff    effective    July    15     1947.      These  Roexst  L.  Nobton  CkiMMXim  on  th« 

to  thto  respect,  we  should  use  the  United  figures  represent  a  period  of  12  months  Displaced  Pboplis 

rlT'TTnit^  MoM«                        ..  ending  March  31,  1947.  Wasiuncton,    July    8.— The    message    of 

mS,*an?s"Syr  °ep  trpeTcrit^w  f  d?-  CAFS  President   Truman   Lvoring    the   a^lLlol 

algned  to  provlL  a  pla?e  whSre'internSoSSl       1 ,99. 565. 14  LtSL^S  r;^u*Su[n\JSLT'  ft1h?u2 

SaTr?;Vt;?^atSnar':?  ^^  T"  *^^^      I tl'  f*  i°  -^fc^me'^rhe*  "^^rZ^  ?nT  be'^liJo'lS^ 

opinion.     The    General    A^embly    waJ    de-       5  (less  than  12  months) 8  962:33  S.  ^tratt^n  SroerSmne  ?W  oSoT^th^ 

to'?ime*^to'^uL'°,rin"  nVt?  V"'  rr"-    ,J^       7  ''^^  "^'^^  ''  "°"*^> ''•  ■"'  ''  unfcmmfte"  ^pl^to "S  'tT^o^n^H 

which  could  impair  friendly  relations  among  669. 981. 74  staiutes  bemain 

nations.     Most    of    them    involve    no    great  Salary  for  grade   7-    Minimum    $3  397  20-  ^  ^^*  President  pointed  out,  an  amend- 

prlnclple  and  they  could  be  compromised  In  maximum,    »4.149  60     Approximate    average  "^^"*  ^°  ^^*  present  laws  does  not  change  the 

the  interest  of  peace.    There  are  some  Issues  salary  of  group  to  $3  800  fabric  of   oiu-   immigration   statutes.     More 

which  involve  principles  that  cannot  be  com-  than  95  percent  of  these  people  would  be 

promised.    The  moral  judgment  of  the  world  CAF-f  taken  care  of  In  the  homes  of  their  friends 

could  be  relied  on  to  make  clear  which  those      8 $49,751.62  ^^'^  relatives.     They  are  not   Communlsu, 

principles  were  and   that  assault  on   them      9 102,533.91  else  they  wovUd  return  to  the  countries  dom- 

would  lead  only  to  disaster.     The  issue  of       10 leo.  054.  27  Inated  by  the  Soviets,  and  risk  death  or  slave 

the  police  state  versus  a  free  society  cannot,       11 ; 160.354.94  labor. 

I  believe,  be  compromised.    On  that,  the  As-      12 J_J      90,983.70  Quoting     from     Prof.     William     8.     Ber- 

sembly  would  f)ronounce.     Certainly,  If  we      13 . 66.001.63  nard,  of  Yale,  In  Survey  Graphic,  who  has 

Intend  to  settle  that  issue  by  peaceful  proc-       14 491, 325. 17  made  the  best  study  of  the  situation  we  have 

esses,  we  should  give  the  Assembly  a  chance                                                               . ! observed:   "They  come  from  no  single  eco- 

to  talk  about  It.     It  to.  In  fact,  being  dis-  1.121.005  30  nomlc  group,  no  one  race  or  religion — Poles, 

cussed  everywhere  else.    It  ought  to  be  dis-  Salary   of   grade   9-    Minimum    •4  149  60-  Latvians.  Lithuanians.  Yugoslavs,  and  Esto- 

cussed   m    the   place   which   was   especially  maximum,   $4,920;    approximate   average'  of  "^""*'  ™^*  "P  ^^^  l&rgest  single  nationality 

designed  to  make  discussion  productive  of  group,  $4  400  groups,  but  all  told  some  15  or  20  different 

P^ace-  '  nationalities  are  included  In  their  numbera. 

____^^^^_^  The  above  deficiencies  include  ordinary  ^i   major  religions  are  represented,  with 

adjustments  and  fraud  adjustments.  Chrtotlans     (Roman     catholic.     Protestant. 

returns    which    have    smaller    tax    and  artisans,  skilled  workmen,  professlonato.  stu- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  small  adjustments  will  have  to  be  ac-  dents,  and  homemakers. 

OF  cepted  as  filed  as  it  will  not  be  possible  to  "Thto  remaining  group  of  dtoplaced  per- 
unai    raarkDV  u    nni/^i?  examine  the  number  of  returns  which  »ons  to  the  hard  core  of  nonrepatrlablea. 
nun.  tinUKi  11.  rKltb  are  now  being  examined     These  small  Today  the  towns,  cities,  and  farms  of  their 
or  FLOBiBA  returns  cannot  be  held  until  such  time  as  ?,?^^*f  ^H*,""*'  '^  *"  practical  purpoaea, 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Jhe  Department  can  find  time  to  check  ?i^  Z^'^,,  ^o?ndTS° VhichT  fS? 
Friday  Julv  11    1947  ^'^^^         ,®   *°®   ^^^   provides   that   the  religious  or  political  persecution;  or  to  fear 
y.^     y      .  x^,#  statute  of   limiUtlons   shall   run— toll—  that  if  they  do  return  they  wm  lose  their 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Plorida.    Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  after  the  filing  date  of  the  return,  liberties,  perhaps  their  lives,    in  a  very  real 
recently  in  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  office  or  2  years  after  the  last  payment  of  tax,  "e^se  they  gave  up  their  right  to  a  famuiar 
14  internal-revenue  agents  received  no-  whichever  is  the  later.  homeland  when   they  chose  the   hope  at. 
tices  of  temporary  lay-off,  effective  July  This  office  has  obtained  waivers— form  1"]!!?^.,  S.  ^^  *J^^  *°**'''  ^^^  "*•* 
15.    The  amount  of  the  deficiencies  in  872— which  extends  the  above  sUtute  of  ^f^  Se  coJiS  of ^  historv  we  have  re- 
income  tax  and  excess-profit  taxes  re-  limitaUons  1  year  on  a  large  n'lmber  of  eeived    more    than    38.ooo.ooo    immipTrntT 
covered  in  a  12  months'  i)eriod  ending  cases  since  it  was  not  possible  to  com-  Better  than  a  quarter  of  our  popuiaticm  la 
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to  me  that  there  is  some  Obiieation  on       ports  tbeee  vtolton  broiicht  back— reoorta  of       dUum.  I     I  think  we  m  all  BeTead  that  wm 


1 
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xxp  of  people  of  foreign  Mrth  or 
parenuge.    Wltb    UUe    herltafe    we 
cjmn^t  longer  Ignore  o\ir  International  re- 
■poni  Ibllitles.  or  our  moral  obligations. 

rtwjMBaii    TBouaam 

AMO    SDETT-TWO    QUOTA 


have 


Thua 
Even 
perec  as 
than 

welcome 
mlgrmu 


It 
433 

tlM 

of 

patl 

our 


fiX) 


tloee 


graet 


Th4  facta  are  that  from  IMO  through  1M6. 
allov^ible  quota*,  tf  completely  filled,  vould 
given  us  1.076.733  Immigrants— 153.774 
for  1040  through  1M3  and  1S3.87B  for 
We  actually  received  161 J71. 
914.7ta  qao«»  anBtan  were  never  uaed. 
If  we  let  our  fair  Ave  of  dlaptecad 
at  400.000.  this  would  make  up  leas 
BO  percent  of  this  wartime  loss— would 
than  half  of  the  number  of  im- 
and  the  people  of  the 
Unlt^  States  of  America  had  been  ready  to 
admit  from  IMO  through  104«.  If  we  were 
to  borrow  extanalvely  from  the  future 
wcfuld  take  an  average  of  If  yeara  to  allow 
persons  to  come  In. 
a  very  real  •enae.'*  SAya  Mr  Bernard,  "we. 
or  Amtmnem.  wm  decide  the  fate 
men.  women,  and  children  waiting 
tly  for  ua  to  welcome  them  or  to  turn 
from  them.  Perhapa  It  doee  not 
whether  our  help  stems  from  our  own 
terest  or  from  sympathy  and  under- 
stanAlag.  Only  the  action  that  we  take 
couc  ts  now — and  lew  among  us  would  let 
action  damn  the  war's  displaced  per- 
to  a  uaeleaa.  waateful  life,  without 
and  without  hope.  For  In  otir  hearts 
I  now  too  well  that  there,  but  for  the 
of  Ood.  Indeed,  go  we." 


SUtck«o4i  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UN€£R 

or  MOBTH  DAKOTA 

Of  iIhx  ssnati  or  the  unitsd  states 

Fjidav.  J^t  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  10).  1947 

lllr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnndmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  ilKCOU)  excerpts  from  a  letter  from 
Mrsjoeorge  Mellen.  dated  June  17.  1947. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wen  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
f  illows: 

«^>'      8*  aator  Lamgeb  wrote  me  you  had  talked 
with  him.    Thanks.    But  I  uartwafd  Uw 
dUBc  ulty  of  putting  over  anytMnf  Mko  Ikat 
ai  ^Me  time,  with  Congress  faced  with  so 
overpowering  problems.    So  I  shall  not 
f«All|r  aspect  it.  but  would  settle  for  a  good 
from  the  Senator,  calling  attention  to 
should  have  been  done — and  thereby 
puncturing  tbe  puie  and  noble  picture  of 
thei4selvea  preaantad  by  the  statehoodersi 

for  the  blast  I'll  encloee 
ahowtng  the  >.errlble  death  rate 
or  the  Hawaliana— dtia  to  tk*  fact  that  they 
are  lo  poor  and  beataw  down.  Ivary  effort 
to  h  !lp  them  in  the  paat  haa  been  oppoaad 
by  tl  >c  mo  aeyed-people  here.  The  Coifc 
aiotqu.   Rkcobo    will   show    that    when 

a  Uttte  9t  mttt  iMiff  M 
tbe  4ucar  ptantata  hare  aant  their  lawyws  to 
Waai  tlogton  to  Sght  tt.    Juat  aa  ttay  triad 
to  tJie  Papakolaa  away  fron  tham  hare 
aavaf  only  by  practically  my  dead  hodyl 

Hospital   now  has  an   Inoome  oT 

tlOOlOOO  a  year— left  by  Queen  Kmma  to  give 

"tni   hospital   eare   to   poor   and   Indigent 

but  In  spMa  at  all  the  fight  to 

t  far  them  not  ana  penny  oT  that  goea 

kUans. 

.  one  more  tteaa — ttaaM  flgurea  I  endoaa 

trom  a  booklet  gotten  out  thla  year  by 


the  chamber  of  commerce.     Note  the 
caaian  population  of  173.000 — to 
Jape     at     163.000.    More     propaga 
Portxigueae  are  Included  In  that  Cat 
list— accotmtlng  for  more  than  half 
think. 

ni  encloee  a  picture  of  what  they 
Caucasian. 

And   thanks  for  all  you've  tried 
I  really  don't  expect  It  to  be  dona 
would  like  to  force  the  true  story 
the  open,  and  renew  the  faith  of 
wallans    that   Washington    Is    their 
They    have   never    blamed    Washlni 
their  neglect.     In  rp'te  of  all  the  InJ 
to  them,  they  still  Idollae  America  ai 
loyal.    Senator     O'Mamomzt     knows 
They  still  adore  him  Just  because  be 
statements  on  what  he  thought 
done  for  them  and  when  be  came 
they  showered  him  with  lets. 


Labor-Manaf  ement  RelatioM 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD 

Friday,  July  11  (leoislative 
Thursday.  July  10> .  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.      Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Appendix   of   the   Rscord   a 
which  I  have  received  from  a  12- 
old  girl  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.      St 
marks  on  the  fact  that  she  heat 
parents    talking    about    the    ej 
speech  which  I  made  when  the  lat 
was  under  consideration.      They] 
glad  that  I  made  the  speech,  becai 
were  not  aware  of  what  was  in 
It  gave  them  time  to  lootc  and  find 
She  writes  that  she  thinks  It  mi 
a  good  idea  for  the  President  or  1 
or  someone  else,  to  go  on  the  air 
a  while  and  tell  the  people  what  is 
on  in  the  Congress.    I  ask  that  this ! 
be  printed  with  any  miaipellings , 
may  be  in  it.  exactly  as  tt  came 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 

Phiuioclphia.  Pa.,  June  27. 

DSAS  SxMAToa  Tatu»:  My  name  U 
Llebater.    I  am  twelve  years  old  and 
the  Jay  Cooke  Jr.  High  School.     At 
this  evetng   the  adults  were  talking 
the  Taft  Hartley  bill.     I  asked 
tions  about  how  a  bill  was  passed, 
out  that  only  you  senators  and  the 
knew  about  the  bills  thai  were 
rejected.     I  think  It  Is  about  time 
amerlcan  people  knew  why  some 
bills  were  rejected.     That's  what  I'm 
to  you  about.     I  have  a  suggestion  for  j 
dent  Truman  and  all  presidents  aft 
They  shuuid  take  an  hour  each  week 
over  the  radio  parts  or  all  of  Im; 
for  endance.  the  Taft  HarUey  bill. 
that  in  the  olden  days  such  a  thing 
pneable  becauae  there  were  no  radlc 
nowadays  they  can  do  It.    Would 
taO  the  Prealdent  and  the  senator*  i 
Idla.     I   would    be   very   gratful    to ' 
you  did. 

Tour  sincere  friend. 

HAaaxsT 

P.  S.— My  aimt  aald  that  you  tried 
the  vote  on  the  Taft  HarUey  bill  so 
would  have  a  chance  to  find  out  wl 
tam  contained.     I  think  that  was 
of  you.  and  thata  where  I  got  my 


-Printinc  of  100,000 
*opics  Asked  For 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

IT  PATMAN 


>P  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Julu  11.  1947 

Mr  Speaker,  on  yes- 
ilshed  gentleman  from 
Fulton  I  made  a 
;  the  bocklet.  Fascism  In 
le  criUclxed  tbe  cost  of 

>nt.  according  to  the 
tcoRD  of  July  10.  1947, 
itleman  stated: 

itleman  from  Texas  |Mr. 

Housa  Resolution  277, 
It  100.000  of  these  docu- 
;nse. 

this  a  few  days  ago 

lomy.  saying  It  would 
mey  later — and  now  it  la 
:)lng  to  run  Into  a  lot  cT 

lentleman  probably  did 
fe  the  impression  from 
am  afraid  the  impres- 
nevertheless  that  this 
[for  a  hundred  thousand 
a  I  of  a  surprise:  that 
Ithheld  from  the  Mem- 
ion  that  this  numt>er  of 
sked  for. 

|d  have  that  Impression. 

their  attention  to  the 

le  Committee  on  House 

;ld  hearings  on  the  res- 

Ithe  document.  Fascism 

}U:»e  document.  I  stated 

ittee  more  than  once 

to  ask  Congress  to  au- 

tlng  of  at  least  100.000 

lution  was  discussed  In 

lay  last.  In  a  colloquy 

pieman  from  Maryland 

myself  which  appears 
>NAL  RscoRD  of  July  8, 

was  stated: 

aLr.t-iicd.  will  the  gentle- 

lany  copies  he  expects  to 

[document  and  how  much 

tpect  to  ask  for  a  hundred 

If  there  is  a  demand  (or 

3r  more.    It  may  not  be  as 

on  communism.    There 

^at  booklet  printed.     But 

^<>   Important  thing.     We 

1  a  war  against  fascism. 

or  four  hundred  billion 

not  be  too  much  expense 

lars   more  to  Inform   the 

.id  be  no  surprise  to 

>m  Pcnnsjrtranla  I  Mr. 

other  Member  of  the 

Dlution  has  been  filed  by 

ye  printing  of  an  &ddi- 

)pies.     The  fact  is,  the 

>use  Administration  re- 

jtlon  to  the  House  for 

|th  that  understanding 

The  further  fact  Is.  the 

^ntatives  by  a  majority 

resolution  with  that  un- 

knowledge.     It  occurs 
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to  me  that  there  Is  some  obligaticm  on 
the  part  of  the  members  oi  the  House 
Admlni«;tratlon  Committee  to  make  a 
favorable  report  on  the  resolution  to 
print  a  hundred  thousand  additional 
copies  for  the  reason  the  House  provided 
for  its  printing  with  that  understanding. 

UNII'Bl  8TATBB  CHAMBVa  OT  COmnaCX 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce widely  distributed  the  booklet  on 
Communism  in  Action.  Doubtless  this 
same  organ  isat  ion  will  want  many 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  booklet.  Fas- 
cism In  Action,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
giving  It  the  same  wide  distribution  that 
It  gave  the  booklet.  Communism  In  Ac- 
Uon. 

Many  other  big  organizations  like  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
distributed  the  booklet.  Communism  In 
Action.  It  Is  presumed  that  these  or- 
ganizations will  be  Just  «w  interested  in 
warning  the  people  that  there  is  a 
threat  to  our  Government  coming  up 
from  the  right  in  the  form  of  fascism, 
which  is  just  as  strong  as  the  threat  to 
uur  Qovernment  that  is  coming  up  from 
the  left  in  the  form  of  communism. 

VCmAHS*  ORGAinZATlONS 

Doubtless  the  veterans'  organizations 
that  distributed  the  booklet.  Commu- 
nism in  Action,  will  also  be  interested  in 
giving  the  same  wide  distribution  to  this 
booklet  on  fa.sclsm. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  everyone  in  public  life,  who 
denounces  fascism,  will  also  denounce 
communism  and  vice  versa. 

BOTH  SHUULB  BS  DSNOUNCWD 

It  Is  noticeable  that  some  of  our  great 
leaders,  when  so  vigorously  opposing 
either  communism  or  fascism,  often  con- 
fine their  denunciations  to  one  and  not 
to  both. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  are  ex- 
amples of  outstanding  leaders  In  our 
country,  who  invariably  denounce  both, 
not  one. 


Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NOBTH  CABOLIMA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATiVEB 

Friday,  July  11, 1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oto,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise 
of  July  3.  1047: 

TA  BoanTALa 

Several  years  ago  the  administration  of 
veterans'  hospitals  was  reputedly  so  poor 
aa  to  become  a  national  scandal.  Then  there 
f<41owed  a  shake-up  from  the  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  down.  Accord- 
ing to  reporu  reaching  us,  the  reterans' 
horpitala  of  today  should  be  a  aoxiree  of 
national  pride. 

Recently  members  of  the  Enterprise  staff 
haTe  had  occasion  to  Tlslt  one  of  theae 
hospitals,  located  at  Roanoke,  Va.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  a  patient  there.     The  n- 
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ports  these  rialtars  brought  back— reports  of 
the  medical  care  and  personal  attention  the 
patients  are  receiving — were  excellent.  They 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the 
doctors  and  the  atafl.  Similar  reports  we 
have  received  from  veterans  who  have  been 
to  other  such  ho^itals.  No  doubt  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  uauallj 
are.  But  from  aU  we  can  learn  the  average 
veteran  in  a  Government  hospital  today  la 
getting  the  kind  of  attaaUon  he  daservea— 
the  best. 


Address  by  Hon.  WilUam  Lancer  Before 
Senator  Lanfer  Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WIUIAM  LANGER 

OF  MOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  11  {legislative  day  of 
ThMTsday.  July  IQ).  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Chicago.  111.,  on 
Sunday,  May  25.  1947.  at  a  rally  under 
the  auspices  of  the  civic  committee  to 
welcome  Senator  Lakgeb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Hans  A.  PkANKB.  It  la  an  honor 
and  prlvUege  for  me  to  introduee  to  you. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  speaker  of  the  day. 
Senator  Wn.LiAM  LAnciat.  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about  the 
Senator,  not  becauae  there  Isnt  much  to  say. 
but  I  am  going  to  aay  two  or  three  worda, 
with  your  permlsalon. 

The  Senator  has  hsd  many  outstanding  ac- 
eompltahments  which  we  could  take  much 
time  to  teU  you  about.  In  addition  to  what 
Dr.  Roan  already  told  ua.  However.  I  briefly 
want  to  say  that  Senator  Lamgkr  was  a  farmer 
at  one  time,  a  lawirer.  and  became  a  member 
of  tbe  State  legislature,  was  a  district  attor- 
ney, he  was  three  times  Oovemor  of  his  State, 
and  now  being  a  Senator,  he  Is  a  real  author- 
ity In  the  United  States  of  America.  He  is 
one  at  the  most  highly  respected  men  In  the 
Senato.  As  you  will  bear,  and  you  may  know 
already,  be  Is  a  fearless  and  courageous  man. 
We  are  proud  that  he  is  a  man  who  is  of  the 
same  parmtage  as  most  of  us.  (Applause.) 
Setutor  LAHcgcB'a  grandfather  immigrated  to 
this  country  from  Oermany  in  18S3 — that  la 
less  than  100  years  ago. 

Then  la  only  one  more  thing  I  want  to 
say  about  the  Senator  and  then.  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  wUl  let  the  Senator  come  to  us. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  supported  tbe  biU 
which  permits  you  and  me  to  send  11-pound 
food  packages  by  mall  to  the  various  aones  in 
Europe.  (Cheering  and  applause.)  Aiul  last 
of  all,  among  the  many  other  things  that  we 
know  the  Senator  wUl  do.  be  has  already  In- 
troduced a  bUl  to  increase  the  slse  of  these 
packages  to  at  least  22  pounds  (applause), 
and  also  make  it  possible  to  permit  the  send- 
ing of  money  to  those  who  need  it. 

I  give  you  United  States  Senator  WnxuM 
Lamgex.  of  North  Dakota,  your  friend  and 
my  friend.     (Audience  rises  and  applauds.) 

Senator  Wiluam  LAifcxa,  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Prealdent     •     •     • 

(Senator  Lamsxb's  cqientng  remarks  were  in 
German.) 

And  now.  my  friends.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  people  of  the  Unltud  Statea 
want  peace.  I.^plause.]  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed  that  we  do  not  want  any  World 
War  in   of   any   kind   or  character.     JAp- 


plaose.!  I  think  we  are  all  i^reed  that  we 
do  not  want  any  part  of  Germany  to  go 
oommunlstlc.  now  or  any  time  m  the  fit-, 
ture.  (Applause.)  And  Just  as  cotalniy  te 
I  feel  that  we  are  aU  agreed  on  the  foorth 
point,  and  that  la  that  we  do  not  want 
German  children,  women,  or  the  aged  of  that 
country  to  starve  to  death.     (Applause.! 

Now.  you  know.  I  am  sort  of  an  ■nrttmttt 
I  like  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  evwy- 
thlng.  and  my  friends  tell  me  that  I  am 
unusually  hopeful  and  optimistic.  It  re- 
minda  me  of  a  story  they  tell  about  an  old 
makl.  You  know  she  went  to  the  furniture 
dealer  one  day  and  she  said.  "I  want  to  trade 
In  that  old  double  bed  I  have  for  two  flngle 
ones."  The  furniture  man  said,  "Well.  I  wUl 
trade  with  you.  but  I  dont  quite  aae  the 
aense  in  your  trading."  "Well."  ahe  said,  "it 
Is  this  way:  Every  night  when  I  go  to  bad 
I  look  under  the  bed  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  Is  a  man  under  there,  and  you  know 
If  I  looked  imder  two  beds  Instead  of  one 
rve  got  Juat  twice  aa  good  a  chance." 
(Laughter.! 

You  know,  one  time  I  haard  a  good  story 
about  a  school  teacher.  Mrs.  Hoff,  of  the 
Germanic  Society  here,  heard  It  last  night. 
She  told  me  she  thought  it  waa  the  beat 
story  that  ahe  ever  heard.  She  asked  me 
to  repeat  it  to  you  because  sha  said  It  ax- 
emplifled  hope.  It  la  the  story  of  a  school 
teacher  that  said  to  her  lltUe  children:  "If 
you  loae  the  hearing  in  one  ear.  dont  worry 
any  because  you  can  hear  twice  as  well  in 
the  other  one:  If  you  loae  the  sight  of  an 
eye,  dont  worry  any  because  you  can  aae 
just  twice  as  far  on  the  other  eye."  There 
was  an  old  Irish  Janitor  in  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  he  said.  "B'Oora,  I  know  that  la 
right  because  whenever  Fve  seen  a  man  with 
a  short  1^  I  notice  that  the  other  leg  la 
longer." 

Now,  today.  I  come  here  with  a  lot  of  hope. 
I  come  here  very,  very  optimistic  becavise  the 
varioiis  departments  of  our  United  States 
Government  are  cooperating  together  now,  at 
long  last,  to  do  everything  they  can  to  better 
conditions  over  in  Europe.  It  has  takan  a 
long  time  and  we  Americans  here,  whether 
we  stem  from  Spain.  Portugal,  or  whether 
we  come  from  Denmark  or  Norway,  whether 
we  come  from  Ireland  or  Germany  or  Austria, 
or  Rumania,  are  good  Americans  all,  and  are 
interested,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  in  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
(Applause.)  All  of  us  are  agreed  that  there 
Is  no  room  In  America  for  any  hyphenated 
Americanism  of  any  kind  or  description, 
whether  you  call '  them  Anglophllea,  or  by 
any  other  name.  And  we  are  all  agreed,  too, 
that  we  are  going  to  back  up  our  Government 
In  every  way  we  possibly  can  to  better  con- 
ditions over  there  in  Europe.     (Applause.) 

You  know.  I've  stood  upon  the  Capitol 
Groiuids  at  Washington,  and  I  have  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  that  beautiful  Capitol, 
that  beautiful  building,  together  with  the 
building  dome,  was  designed  and  the  work 
on  it  was  supervised  by  a  nuin  of  Germanic 
extraction,  Thomas  Walter.  And  when  I 
glance  over  to  the  other  aide  of  the  grounds 
and  I  aee  that  beautiful  Congressional  Li- 
brary. American  as  I  am.  I  am  nevertheleas 
proud  of  the  fact  that  that,  too.  was  designed 
by  a  man  of  Germanic  extraction,  Paul  T. 
Pelx.  And  then  I  am  proud,  too.  of  the  fact, 
when  I  go  into  the  Senate  and  see  there 
upon  the  walls  in  that  Capitol  those  beauti- 
ful pictures  painted  by  a  man  of  German 
origin.  Emanuel  Leutze.  Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  and  over  on  the  other  wall 
that  magnificent  picture  that  hangs  upon 
the  stairway.  Westward  the  Coiuve  of  Em- 
pire Takes  Its  Way,  and  when  I  enter  the 
Chamber  Itself,  when  I  walk  in  there  as 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Carl  Schura  onoe  upon  a  time  was 
in  the  United  Statea  Senate,  also  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  same 
committee  I  am  on  today,  and  when  upon 
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that  OH  ■■lit I II  that  man  m«d«  such  a  mar- 
vtlouB  f  Mord  that  today  h«  U  still  known  as 
the  tath  tr  of  civil  Mrnce  of  Um  Unlt«d  8tat«a 
«<AM«>ca.     |Applaua«.i 

now.  my  frlMida.  I  eom*  to  you  to- 
to  ^Ik  upon  a  problem  that  U  of  Tltal 
to  every  American  today.  I  hold 
In  my  hand  the  report  of  that  great  es- 
Pr«ald«tt  Herbert  Hoover  | applause)  the  re- 
port thkt  was  made  public  on  the  aSth  day 
of  rttbr  lary  1M7  only  a  few  abort  w«eka  affo. 
I  am  go  ing  to  read  from  that  report  beeauM. 
unfortunately.  I  find  that  even  though  It 
has  b«  n  published  for  many  weeks,  that 
•ome  oi  the  newspapers  are  not  yet  familiar 
with  It.  I  quote  from  his  Introduction:  "At 
the  tlmje  of  her  surrender.  Germany  had  ex- 
all  of  her  reeervea  and  most  of  ber 
Af  consumer  guodi  and  raw  nialMlala. 
We  no<  r  know  that,  driven  back  Into  her 
own  be  rdan.  she  would  have  blown  up  in 
ehaoa  iritbln  a  short  time  without  further 
mill  tar    action." 

Herbi  rt  Hoover  In  thla  report  was  back- 
ing up  everything  that  was  said  upon  the 
floor  ol  the  Senate  by  such  great  patriots 
M  Burt  >n  K.  Wheeler,  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana [kppUusej.  Oavld  Walsh,  of  llassa- 
ch\isett>.  Hendrlk  Shlpetead,  of  Minnesota. 
|applavie|.  and  many  more  of  us  who  time 
and  tlz  le  and  time  again,  plead  and  plead 
upon  that  Senate  floor  that  we 
peace  wtth  Germany,  that  un- 
condltiAnal  surrender  might  be  so  defying 
that  w )  could  have  peace  without  homes 
being  t  (tally  destroyed  in  Germany  and  her 
tndustr  r  abaoiutely  ruined.  We  plead  be- 
cause ^  re  knew  that  If  her  Industry  was 
ruined  that  It  would  mean  a  tremendous 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  otir  own  coun- 
try. V  e  knew  that  If  her  Industry  was 
ruined  It  wotUd  mean  starvation  on  the 
part  of  millions  and  millions  of  the  people 
over  ttere  In  Kurope.  and  today  here  we 
have  1  he  corroboration  by  ex-Presldent 
Hoover:  "Promptly  after  the  surrender,  her 
liquid  itsources  from  which  she  could  have 
been  pr  }TMod  with  supplies  were  setaed  and 
dlvlilad  as  raparatlons.  The  popxilatlon  thus 
>*t^»«>»  largely  dependent  for  its  life  upon 
the  ar  ales  of  occupation.  The  changes 
which  lave  taken  place  In  population  pro- 
foundly affect  all  economic  problems.  The 
populat  on  of  the  combined  aoitss  In  19S9 
was  abc  iit  34.a00.000.  Tba  Germans  expelled 
from  tlie  Ruaslan  and  Pottah  annexationa 
togethei  with  those  from  Caechoelovakla. 
Rungar  '.  and  Auatrla.  hava  ralaed  the  popu- 
lation 1  1  the  American  and  British  zones  to 
about  '  1.700.000.  It  la  estimated  that  an 
addltlaal  1. 000 .000  wUl  come  Into  this  area 
by  Decc  mber  1947. 

"One  consequence  of  these  distortions  Is 
that  in  tba  sge  groups  between  ao  and  40 
thera  a  a  6  man  to  10  women,  and  in  the 
age  gro  ip  between  40  and  60.  about  7  men 
to  10  poman.  Thua  there  are  in  thcaa 
froupa  jetween  sll  and  seven  million  more 
womoi  than  men.  The  results  upon  pto- 
ductlve  power  are  bad  enoxigh.  but  the  con- 
■sqmno  a  to  morals  are  appalling.  Tba  hotis- 
tng  sttt  atlon  in  the  two  ■ooas'* — llstan  to 
this,  az  d  wban  I  read  It.  remember  that 
thera  w  ire  a  group  of  us  fighting  upon  the 
Senate  Boor  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
It — '*Th( !  housing  situation  in  the  two  aones 
la  the  yront  that  modam  civilisation  has 
About  3S  percent  of  the  urban 
was  dsatroyed  by  the  war.  There- 
for* U  ]  areant  oi  tba  urban  pnpnlattwi  must 
find  -   -        - 


7» 
In   addition    to   all    the   deaUtuta 
'aipaUe^s'    and    other    groupa    brought    in. 
little   repair   of   damaged 
du*  to  lack  of  materials  and  trana- 
portatlcn.     The   result   of   aU   this   is   that 
mullUiflsa  are  living  In  nibbis  and  baaa> 
Ttaa  average  space  aaMag  tana  at 


There 
boxisss. 


four 


ments. 

mnitnai  la  equivalent  to 


three  and 
to  a  la-by-ia  room." 

of  coal  is.  next  to  food,  tha 
ImmedlaU  bottleneck  to  both 


living  and  the  revival  of  exports  to  pay 
food.    The    coal    famine    all    over    west 
Burop*  and  the  unprecedented  severity  of 
winter  have  produced  everywhere  the 
acute  suffering.    As  an  example  in  Ger 
no  household  coal  has  been  issued  in 
burg   since   October.     Other   German 
have  been  but  little  better  off." 

In  another  place  In  his  report 
Hoover  says:  "Over  half  of  the  6. 599 .COO 
dren  and  adolescents,  especially  in  the  U 
income  groups,  are  In  a  deplorable  condll 
Their  situation  Is  better  in  limited  locall 
where  school  feeding  has  been  under 
but  outside  these  limits  stunted  growth 
delsyed  development  Is  widespread     In 
areas,  actual  starvation  is  appearing  in 
children.    A  study  of  groups  of  boys  beti 
the  ages  of  9  and  16  years  showed  5.5  pc 
under  minimum  standard  weight,  with 
5.1    pr^unds    below    such    standard' 
groupw  studied  showed  even   worse   coi 
tlons." 

In  another  place  be  talks  about  fish 
where  the  Germans  are  not  allowed  to  go  i 
Ing  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas  because, 
says:    "There  are  ample  supplies  of  nsh 
these  seas.     It  seems  a  pity  that,  with 
food  availabls.  BrlUah  and  American  taxj 
ers  are  called  upon  to  furnish  food  in  sut 
tution  for  fish  the  Germans  could  cstcb 
themselves." 

And  then,  finally,  he  aays  in  another  pli 
"Our  determination  la  to  establish  sv 
regime  in  Germany  as  will  prevent  fc 
again  the  rise  of  mllltariam  and 
within  these  people."    Now.  mark  you, 
the  former  President  says:  "When  you 
someone   who   still    Is   desirous   of   st 
women  and  children  over  in  Europe  or  Al 
trla.  or  any  one  of  the  other  countries, 
former  PreslCtant  says,  "but  those  who 
in  vengeance  and  the  ptmtatameirt  of  a 
mass  of  Germans  not  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  can  now  have  no  misgivings 
all  of  them — in  food,  warmth,  and  shelt 
have  been  sunk  to  the  lowest  leval  knc 
a  hundred  yeara  o«  waatem  history.    If 
em  civilization  is  to  survive  in  Burc 
must  also  siirvlve  in  Germany.     |Appla« 
And  it  must  be  built  into  a  cooperative  ! 
ber  of  that  clTlliaatlon.    That,  indeed. 
hope  of  any  lasting  peace.     After  all," 
President  concludea  in  this  report  on 
many,   "after   all.   our  flag  flies  over 
people.    That  flag  maans  something 
military  power."     | Applause.) 

And  If  there  be  some  among  us  In 
audience  bare  who  are  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  if  there  be  soow  among  you 
believe  that  possibly  tha  farmer  Repubit 
President  might  be  biased,  I  want  to  read 
a  paragraph  signed  by  all  18  members  of 
House  of  Repressntatlvea  committee— I 
llcans  and  Democrats  alike — who  a  short 
ago  were  over  there  under  the  chalrmani 
of  Representative  WnxuM  Colmxx.  of 
slssippt.     They  vere  over  there  and  mi 
psraonal  Inspection  tour  of  Germany. 
iB  ona  paragraph  of  theu  unanimotis 

"If  a  hard  paaca  requlrea  the  ellmli 
at  eight  to  ter  million  Germans,  it 
much   more  htunane  to  eliminate  th« 
once  and  not  w«lt  for  elimination 
starvation." 

Tou  know.  I  like  this  book,  this  Conc 
sioiHAL  Racoas.  that  I  have  in  my  hand 
because  some  of  us  saw  what  was  goli 
happen  in  Germany  over  a  year  afo.    A  Ic 
this  haa  taken  place,  after  ttaoaa  hi  aut 
have  been  thoroughly  warned.    In  a  sf 
w*ilch   I  dellvere<t   on   the  Senate   floor 
March  39.  1946.  over  a  year  ago.  I  quoted 
Carl   Brandt,   the  economic   adviser   to 
United  States  Army,  who  had  been  over  tl 
ana  just  returned — the  man  the  United 
Army  relied  upon — and  here  is  what  be 
This  letter  was  wrlttan  to  Henry  C.  Taj 
and  it  was  wrlttan  by  Carl  Brandt,  who  la  \ 
sconomtc  adviser  i.o  the  United  States 
stationed  in  Germany.   It  is  entitled  "Fa 


lar  Ago.-*    At  that  tlma 

led  in  Berlin  with  tha 

^rnment.  United  Statea, 

Branch.    Henry  Taylor 

letter  may  not  be  new 

are  appalling."  Here 
td.  Mind  you.  thl^  was 
1 36.  and  I  Inserted  it  in 
|a9.  1946:  "The  greatest 
}f  recent  centiules  la 
rope.  Our  Government 
military  government  in 

promised.  Although 
and  Hester  have  asked 

more,  there  was  the 
lurvival  of  the  people. 

lucr  the  rations  from 
calories,  or  less.    The 

be  burned  out  In  the 

aged,  the  women,  and 

[and  I  said  then:  "What 
tautif  ul  words  we  heard 
It  of  the  United  States, 
lid.  and  I  quote  him. 
It  the  German  people; 
ler  and  his  satellites'?" 
starving  In  Germany 
"The  economic  ad- 
ermany  says  It  la  the 
and  the  children,  and 
any  Senator  carea  to 
showing  some  results 
prevalent  In  Germany, 
land."    Then  I  kept  on 
idt's  letter:  "The  Brit- 
on record  as  the  ones 
Germans  starve.     The 
at  the  height  of  the 
stores.    They  have 
3ns  of  sugar  and  large 
Aside  from  the  inhu- 
Brandt  aald,  "It  is  so 
Ive  such  a  performance 
before  the  eyes  of  tha 
le  many  hard-working 
Military  Government, 
Branch,    aahamed." 

the  record.  And  you 
lat  time  that  a  few  of 
ether   and    Inuoduced 

lators  Jamks  Eastuu(d 

which  permitted  the 
Eages.  not  to  exceed  11 

private  individuals  In 
tabllshed  mall  service. 

proud  of  the  fact  that 
kponsors  of  that  bill, 
more  proud  of  the 

that  passed  it.     )  Ap- 

more  proud   of   the 

I  that  passed  it,  in  spite 

.000     and     8.000,000 
(k     '-s,     have     already 
by    hundreda    and 
)Ie  who  are  here  today, 
loney.  can  you?     You 
lor  a  brother,  or  some 
lere   who    is   starving. 
You  may  have  some 
tr   there,   and   all   you 
mds,  and  that  Includes 
for  some  months  our 
Washington,  headed  by 
iGoetze.  who  Is  on  the 
and  who,  after  World 
le  relief  committee  of 
»ver   to  Germany,  and 
ftr  there      That  man 
States  Senate  Com- 
»tlals.  with  the  creden- 
president  of  the  Ger- 
le  first  to  the  last,  tsa- 
rork  he  had  done.    Ha 
)e  of  the  other  gentle- 
platform  here  today. 
.    Dr.  Claus.  I  thought 
be  !^nt.    They  came  to 
rii    hi    am    chairman, 
that  has  charge  of  tha 
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post  office,  and  they  said,  "We  want  to  In- 
crease these  packages  to  23  pounds,  instead  of 
11."  ) Applause.)  It  made  me  very,  very 
proud  indeed  that  Mr.  Goeize  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  accompanied  by  Americans  of 
nearly  every  extraction  under  the  sun — 
Irish,  British,  and  Scandinavians,  were  In 
there  with  him  backing  that  committee  and 
to  do  what  it  could  to  get  the  limit  raised 
from  11  to  33  pounds. 

And  so  my  friends,  we  called  a  meeting 
and  the  Department  of  War.  which  has 
charge  of  the  occupied  portion  of  Germany 
wh;ch  the  United  SUtes  controls,  and  the 
Department  of  SUte,  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  represenutlves  from  these 
great  big  Departments  of  otir  Government, 
met  Jointly  with  our  Civil  Service  and  Post 
Office  Committee  and.  as  a  result  of  these 
conferences,  the  Poet  Office  Department  de- 
cided to  send  iWo  men  who  were  not  mem- 
bers at  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  men 
whom  I  could  select  as  chairman  of  that 
conunlttee.  to  attend  the  Postal  Union  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  and  from  there  to  go  to  Germany 
and  Austria  to  meet  there  with  the  men  in 
charge,  to  meet  there  with  post  office  ex- 
perts that  win  be  supplied  to  Dr.  Martin  W. 
Roan  and  to  Mr.  Anton  Rleder,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  the  two  men  who  are  going  to 
represent  my  committee  there.  Then,  face 
to  face,  they  will  work  out  the  problems  that 
I  confidently  believe  will  result  in  the  month 
of  June,  Just  a  few  weeks  from  now,  in  per- 
mitting the  people  to  send  22-potind  pack- 
ages. Instead  of  11.     (Applause.) 

One  thing  you  can  be  absolutely  certain  of 
and  that  Is,  after  I  searched  my  conscience, 
under  my  oath  of  office,  to  find  two  men  who 
would  conscientiously  and  honeatly  repre- 
sent the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
America  over  there.  After  I  looked  over  the 
list  of  all  the  men  I  knew  in  this  country, 
I  couldnt  think  of  any  two  men  better  quali- 
fied, harder  working,  mors  honest,  than  tha 
distinguished  gentleman.  Dr.  Roan,  who 
talked  to  you  a  few  moments  ago,  and  Bfr. 
Rleder,  the  president  of  the  Coast  Packing 
Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  [Applauae.] 
Thoce  are  men.  both  of  whom  have  been  In 
Germany  many,  many  times;  those  are  men. 
both  of  whom  speak  the  German  language; 
Dr.  Roan  was  In  World  War  I — and  World  War 
n — those  are  men  who  have  been  over  thera 
time  and  time  again.  Mr.  Rleder  has  rela- 
tives over  there.  They  are  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  conditions,  or  will  be  shortly 
after  they  arrive.  Both  of  these  men  are 
great  humanitarians.  Both  of  these  men 
have  rendered  great  service  In  America.  Dr. 
Roan  In  the  Army.  Both  of  them  are  men 
who  will  not  tolerate  hate  In  their  hearts, 
but  men  who  say  this  war  was  over  2  years 
ago.     (Applause.) 

I  hope  very  much  that  while  those  two 
men  are  there,  they  will  also,  if  possible,  at 
first  hand  get  some  additional  Information 
about  slave  labor.  When  they  come  back  they 
will  be  able  to  Join  ex-President  Hoover  In  his 
report  which  tells  about  that  slave  labor 
over  there  even  today.  Great  Britain  still 
has  many  ahe  la  most  reluctant  to  release. 
The  Russlana  have  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lion, but  admltUng  they  have  800,000;  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  hundreds  of 
thoonnds  over  in  Prance;  and  with  the 
ttMOMrnds  over  In  Belglvim  where  those  Ger- 
mans are  working  In  the  mines.  Think  of  It. 
In  this  twentieth  century,  slave  labor,  all 
Ir  violation  of  International  law.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  ask  you,  what  wotild  Abraham 
Lincoln  think  about  it  If  he  were  alive  to- 
day?    [Applause.] 

Bo,  finally,  my  friends.  In  conclusion,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  magnificent  wel- 
come to  me.  for  the  great  kindness  shown 
to  me  since  I  have  come  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, but  in  bidding  you  goodby  today,  Z 
want  to  appeal  to  you  and  say  to  you  that 
becatne  food  and  shelter  and  public  health 
go  hand  In  hand  with  the  recovery,  not  only 


for  Germany,  but  In  a  greater  measure  for 

Europe  and  the  whole  world,  outside  help, 
your  help,  must  go  to  the  resctie.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the  creation 
of  the  organizaUon,  "American  Aid  to  Re- 
build Bombed  Areas  in  Germany. ~  a  non- 
profit, nonpolltical  corporation,  which  has 
set  itself  the  task  to  prcnnote  and  carry  on 
research  and  aid  In  a  general  plan  of  re- 
hablliution,  rebuilding  and  developing 
bombed-out  areas  in  Germany,  and  to  aid 
and  assist  the  German  people  through  proper 
channels,  to  provide  the  necessary  housing 
facilities  for  living,  and  other  purposes,  and 
to  alleviate  suffering  from  exposure  and 
famine.  The  Quakers  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job  up  until  now  (applause)  in 
getting  food  over  to  yotir  relatives  and  to 
your  friends,  and  to  the  people  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  but  that  is  only  a  beginning.  J* 
we  can  get  this  law  changed,  this  rule  or 
regulation,  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
so  that  we  can  send  32 -pound  packages,  and 
send  them  not  once  a  week,  or  once  in  2 
weeks,  but  as  many  as  anyone  cares  to  send, 
because  it  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
nothing.  It  is  being  done  gladly  by  the  great 
humanitarian  people  of  America,  and  which 
will  save  a  life  perhaps,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary Is  to  go  over  to  the  post  office  and  deposit 
the  package. 

And  so  I  say  In  conclusion,  that  I  don't 
know  of  any  place  in  the  entire  United  States 
o;  America  where  I  believe  the  people  have 
come  closer  to  my  heart  than  you  people  here 
in  Chicago.  (Applause.)  As  I  have  met  you, 
as  I  have  talked  to  you.  as  I  have  heard  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  starv- 
ing, aged  women  and  children  over  thera 
in  Europe,  as  I  have  looked  into  your  eyes,  I 
have  gained  new  faith  in  America,  and  I 
know  that  God  Almighty  still  reigns  supreme. 

(The  audience  arose  and  there  was  pro- 
longed applause.] 


Rubber  Legislation  Must  Wait  Until  Next 
January 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHTGAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11, 1947 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Organization  and  Mobilization  I  take  this 
time  to  make  the  following  statement: 

Legislation  for  a  permanent  rubber 
program  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
soon  after  the  1st  of  January  1948. 

On  May  8  of  this  year  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Organization  and  Mobilization  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  held  an 
Informal  meeting  to  discuss  with  Industry 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 
a  proposed  synthetic  rubber  program  for 
the  Nation.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
meeting  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  was  requested  to  meet  with  Indus- 
try to  prepare  suggested  legislation  which 
would  establish  this  program. 

It  was  anticipated  that  these  proposals 
would  be  presented  to  this  subcommittee 
by  the  1st  of  June.  However,  the  prol>- 
lem  proved  to  be  one  of  such  a  compli- 
cated nature  that  It  was  not  possible  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  to 
present  recommendations  until  Wednes- 
day, July  9.  In  studsdng  the  recommen- 
dations  that  have  been  made,  It  now 


appears  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
majority  view  of  industry  and  the  Anny 
and  Navy  Mimitions  Board  but  rather 
represent  a  majority  view  of  governmen- 
tal agencies. 

The  subcommittee  met  in  executive 
session  today.  Because  of  the  vast  scope 
of  the  problems  involved  and  the  short 
period  of  time  remaining  before  the  con- 
gressional recess,  members  attending  the 
session  decided  that  the  possibility  of 
conducting  public  hearings  at  this  time 
Is  precluded.  However,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  during  the  recess. 
These  healings  will  not  be  conducted 
with  respect  to  any  single  proposed  bill, 
but  will  involve  the  general  problems. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings  the 
subcommittee  hopes  that  the  Indrstry 
will  present  recommendations  represent- 
ing the  majority  and  minority  views  of 
the  industry.  The  subcommittee  has 
been  advised  by  several  members  of  the 
rubber  industry  ttiat  prior  to  January  1, 
1948.  industry  can  present  to  the  subcom- 
mittee an  outline  of  legislation  accept- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  icdustry. 
Thus,  with  the  benefit  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  proposals  and 
a  report  accompanying  these  proposals, 
plus  any  recommendations  submitte  i  by 
the  industry  and  information  obtained 
during  hearings,  the  subcommittee  is 
confident  that  it  can  present  to  Congress, 
in  January  1948.  legislation  with  resjpect 
to  a  long-range  rubber  program  accept- 
able to  industry  and  Government  and 
fully  providing  for  the  national  defense. 

The  subcommittee  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  national  defense  and  must  con- 
tinuously bear  that  objective  in  mind 
as  its  primary  function.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subcommittee  recognizes  the 
fact  that  any  legislation  as  far  reaching 
as  that  proposed  must  be  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable to  industry  since  industry  must 
live  with  this  legislation. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  know 
that  rubber  plays  a  major  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  world,  and  they  also  know 
that  this  Nation  can  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of 
natural  rubber  to  meet  the  needs  of  thla 
country  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Therefore,  the  subcommittee,  working 
with  the  Government  and  industry,  will 
during  the  recess  make  a  complete  study 
of  synthetic  rubber.  In  addition,  It  will 
make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  butadiene,  styrene.  and  all 
other  related  topics  of  the  rul)l)er  in- 
dustry. 

The  subcommittee  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
It  recognizes  the  Impact  that  will  be  felt 
in  world  markets  when  such  legislation 
is  finally  passed.  However,  it  will  prob- 
ably report  a  bill  to  Congress  which  will 
provide  for  a  C(»npulsory  consumption 
of  a  more  or  less  specific  amount  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  which  will  represent  the 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  a  tech- 
nically advanced  and  rapidly  exmndable 
industry.  It  hopes  to  present  a  bill  in- 
volving the  barest  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment controls.  It  Is  confident  that  a  bill 
encompassing  the  views  of  industry  and 
the  views  of  governmental  agendet  can 
be  passed. 
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in  brief,  the  subcommittee  will 
conduct  hearings  this  fall:  will 
e  receiving  suggested  legislation 
industry,  will  observe  the  rubber 
in  its  actual  operation,  and  will 
assuredly  present  a  bill  to  Congress  in 
Januarr  1943  that  will.  It  Is  hoped,  be 
reasonably  acceptable  to  all  concerned 
definitely  will  provide  for  the 
of  the  Nation. 


PcBsioat  for  Pettaen 


EjmrNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 


or  NOeTH    DAKOTA 

8Bf ATI  or  THK  UNITID  STATES 


Fridkit.  July  11  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  10).  1947 

Mr. 


JkNOER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoso  an  editorial 
"Pensions  for   Postmen,"   pub- 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  10. 


ore  ercd 


being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 


ct  rrten 


In  tte  log  Jam  tbat  always  pUee 
C^ngrefs  toward  the  end  oX  a  seseloa. 
Chavez-Sterenson  postal  retire- 
la  atlU  held  up  on  the  calemtaira 
Houses.     As  a  matter  of  simple  )\i*- 
s  kould  be  voted  Into  law. 
n  New  York  City  some  700  retired 
are  eagerly  hoping  It  will  pass, 
prove  a  godamd  to  a  group  of  (cr- 
imen who  have  gtwn  Uncle  Sam  the 
of  their  Uvea  In  faithful  serrlce. 
they  and  their  families  msy  some- 
to  eztst  on  $33  a  week,  though 
them  can  figure  bow.    If  tt  paeeee, 
a4nulty  wtU  be  ralaed  to  91.500  a  year. 
seems  to  have  any  objection  to  the 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  both 
t%3€  the  first  time  It  provlttee 
for  widows  and  survtvon.    It 


eaitlnue 


•hould   encourage   the   retirement   of 
superannuated  poetiU  employees  who  sli 
cant  afford  to  quit  now.     It  won't  cost 
OoTemment    anything    since    the    worl 
postmen  themselves  will  pay  for  It  with 
additional    1    percent  deduction  from 
pay    checks.     ClvU-jervlce    actuaries 
that  this  will  more  than  take  care  at 
slight  pension  Increiise.     If  Congress 
Its  wheeU  a  lltUe  the  blU  wUl  pass  at 
session. 


Trnmaa's  Foreifn  Policy  Since  War's 
Has  Cost  $21. 058,424,8 IS— Trumi 
Domestic  Policy  Since  War's  End: 
One  Cent  of  Relief  From  Oppresi 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALxrosMU 
IN  THE  HOU£E  OP  RBPRBSENTA1 
Friday.  July  11.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker. 
United  States  has  provideti  in  contrl 
Uons  and  advances  21.058.424.818 
earned  American  dollars  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  since  the  surren< 
of  Germany  and  Japan  in  May  1945 
September   1945.   respectively.     Tl 
equal  to  a  contribution  of  $430  from 
of  our  49.000.000  Incom^  taxpayers. 

Think  of  it!     Pour  hundred  and  tl 
dollars  of  your  hiird-eirned  cash 
t>een  used  in  an  attempt 'to  bring  at 
peace  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wor 
The  contributions  have  been  made 
follows: 

Contrtbutlons: 

UN - 120  C80,t 

TJNRRA 2.  70J.e00. 

World  Bank 8. 175.  OCO.I 

World  Fvmd - -  a,750.000,( 

Lend-lease 2. 163.  OCO.I 

Other  advances: 

Surplus    property... 1.148.000, 

Loans    to    Great    Britain 

and    Philippines 4.390.  000.  ( 

War  Departmen*   granU.  1.771.926,| 
Export-Import  Bank 2.931.200.] 

Total 21. 058.  43 

While    President    Truman's    for 
policy  has  cost  us  this  tremendous 
of  hard-earned  American  dollars,  his  < 
mestic  policy  has  t)een  to  deny  to 
average  American  taxpayer  the  sai 
and  relief  he  would  receive,  if  he 
man  had  not  vetoed  the  income-tax 
duction  bill. 

We  undoubtedly  have  an  obligati< 
help  rehabilitate  and  encourage  the' 
tablishment  of  peace  in  the  world, 
we  of  the  Congres;>  as  well  as  the 
Ident  also  have  the  duty  and  obllf 
to  relieve  our  people  at  home  of  opi 
sWe  and  confiscatory  taxes. 

The  United  States,  tbe  victorious 
Uon.  has  used  its  blood,  sweat  and 
its  money  and  its  resources  to  help 
the  world  out  of  the  sad  state  of 
it  is  in  today.    W»>  have  t>een  dolx 
this  wtiile  Russia  bas  been  waxing  fi 
the  expense  and  gullibility  of  the 
the  world   by  annexing   country   al 
country  to  her  sphere  of  influence. 
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In  accordance  with  leave  granted  I  In- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

mjLB  or  TBX  VRO 

The  practice  ot  th»  Prestdentlal  veto  Is 
fraiight  with  very  real  political  perils  for  the 
Executive  and  his  party.  This  is  a  lesson 
tluit  the  late  President  Rooeevelt  had  to  learn 
the  bard  way:  but  he  did  learn  it,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  administration  he 
rarely  employed  the  veto  with  respect  to 
measures  whlcl  came  to  him  with  decisive 
majorities  In  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  most  obvious  practical  reason  for  such 
a  course  Is  that  an  Executive  who  consistently 
flouts  the  will  of  Congress  can  hardly  expect 
to  rely  indefinitely  upon  the  support  of  that 
body  for  his  own  policies. 

But  events  this  week  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  the  Injudicious  use  of  the  veto  power 
may  boomerang  in  another  way.  The  Execn- 
tlve  may  find  himself  entrapped  in  the  coils 
of  his  own  veto  messages.  The  House  has 
Just  voteti  nnanlmoiisly  In  fsvor  of  permit- 
ting veterans  to  cash  their  terminal-leave- 
pay  bonds  at  any  time  after  next  September 
1.  The  1940  legislation  providing  remimera- 
tion  for  accrued  leave  time  for  the  enlisted 
personnel  made  It  payable  in  bonds  which  are 
nonnegotiable  and  the  principal  of  which 
does  not  become  payable  until  5  years  after 
date  of  issue.  Whether  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  the  House  in  making  this  back 
pay  available  in  cash  Is  stiU  to  be  determined. 
Should  it  do  so,  the  issue  wlU  then  be  up 
to  Mr.  Truman.  The  political  appeal  of  tbe 
lagMaUon  Is  attested  by  the  fact  tbat  It  was 
UBoppo— d  in  the  House.  It  also  can  be 
argued  on  its  behalf  that  it  represents  no 
more  than  simple  justice  to  the  enlisted  men, 
since  it  is  merely  extending  to  them  the  same 
treatment  accorded  officers,  who  have  re- 
mained on  tlM  service  pay  roUs  on  terminal 
leave  after  their  retvim  to  civilian  life. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that  this 
legislation  would  represent  a  potential  addl- 
tkm  to  current  purchasing  power  of  some 
$1300.000.000.  Mr.  Truman,  in  weighing  the 
merits  of  a  veto  with  respect  to  this  bill, 
should  it  pass  the  Senate,  might  find  it  easy 
to  ignore  this  latter  fact  were  it  not  that  he 
has  already  given  a  hostage  to  fortune.  One 
of  the  four  major  arguments  advanced  in 
Justification  of  his  veto  of  tbe  tax-reduction 
bUl  was  that  the  economy  was  already  sub- 
ject to  Inflationary  preesures,  and  that  tax 
reduction  would  tend  to  Increase  them.  If 
the  President  should  decide  to  ignore  this 
argument  In  the  case  of  the  terminal -leave 
meastire.  this  fact  will  be  accepted  by  many 
persons  as  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  tax 
bill  veto  was  essentially  a  political  strategem. 


Grapes  •(  Wrath  Acaia7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

UON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  csLzroBinA 

Df  THB  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  20.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times: 


or  wBSTH  AGAnrr 

Better  oiganlzatlon  of  tills  cotmtry's  vast 
army  of  migratory  agrlctiltural  workers 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers.  It 
would  assure  them  of  sufficient  help  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons  when  time 
Is  precious  and  crops  can  be  saved  or  lost 
In  a  matter  ot  days. 


It  wotild  protect  ecmmunltles  from  some 
of  the  imwholeaome  conditions  which  grow 
up  aroimd  the  shack  settlements  in  which 
workers  tend  to  congregate  when  Jobs  are 
hard  to  find  and  there  Is  no  way  of  trans- 
porting them  and  their  families  to  areas 
where  their  services  can  be  utilised. 

These  are  Important  considerations  In  a 
bill  which  Representative  Hxlxn  Oabagan 
Douglas,  of  California,  is  sp<m8orlng.  Her 
plan  calls  for  intelligent  compilation  and 
dissemination  of  information  relevant  to  the 
supply  of  migratory  labor,  the  availability  of 
work  in  the  different  areas.  It  would  slso 
provide  for  better  training  of  workers,  as- 
surance of  means  of  transportation,  the  fur- 
nishing of  medical  care,  and  other  services 
that  are  sadly  lacking  in  some  trf  our  moet 
important  food-  and  textile-producing 
States. 

Surely  the  farmers  would  appreciate  such 
an  effort  toward  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  their  labor  force.  They  are  victims 
of  the  present  haphazard  system  as  much 
as  the  workos  are.  But  basic  human  rights 
of  the  workers  are  an  important  considera- 
tion, too.  They  and  their  famUles  deserve 
greater  guaranties  of  these  rights  than  they 
now  have.  Three- fourtiia  of  the  550.000  who 
worked  on  three  or  more  farms  in  1945  had 
less  than  75  days  of  employment.  There  can 
be  very  little  security,  very  little  happiness 
in  such  s  nomadic  existence.  And  worst  of 
all.  their  children  are  subject  to  under- 
nourishment and  disease.  Denied  access  to 
local  schools,  many  grow  up  with  stunted 
minds  as  well  as  stunted  bodies.  No  better 
argument  for  Mrs.  Douglas'  bill  can  be  made 
than  she  makes  with  these  words: 

"Let  tu  help  the  American  farmer  harvest 
and  market  ills  potatoes,  beets,  com.  wheat, 
fruits,  and  produce  without  the  tears  that 
now  stain  so  much  of  the  clothes  we  wear 
and  the  food  we  eat." 


Tcaporary  Natioiial  ConmissKNi  oa 
Veterans'  Bcneits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACBtTsrrrs 

IN  TBE  HODSK  OP  RBPHB8ENTATIVB8 

Friday.  July  11. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachiMetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

The  Amzsican  Lboion, 
Natiomal  HzAOQUAtrnts, 

July  10,  1947. 
Hon.  EorrH  Noussk  Rocns, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkax  Mks.  Rooass:  I  have  Just  had 
called  to  my  attention  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 141  introduced  on  July  2,  1947,  by  Sen- 
ator Flamdos.  together  with  seven  other 
Senators,  the  title  of  which  is  "To  Establish 
a  Temporary  National  Commission  on  Vet- 
erans Benefits." 

In  the  CoRenssioNAL  Rsooso  of  July  2.  on 
page  8086,  appears  the  statement  made  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
presented  to  the  Senate.  This  Joint  resolu- 
tion u'ould  create  a  temporary  national  com- 
mission on  veterans'  benefits  composed  of 
seven  private  dtiaens  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  duties  of  the  said  commis- 
sion are  then  set  forth  in  the  statement. 

This  is  very  disturlilng  to  me  as  a  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  it  is  similar 


to  section  101,  title  vn.  Trovlsiaoa  AppU- 
cable  to  Veterans."  PuUlc  Law  2U  a<  Um 
Seventy-second  Congress.  June  SO,  1932.  by 
which  there  was  created  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  carry  out  practically 
the  sanie  functions  as  art  set  forth  to  tills 
resolution.  In  particular,  "to  conduct  an 
Investiftstion  of  the  opMatltm  of  the  laws 
and  recrulatloos  relating  to  the  relief  of  vet- 
erans of  aU  wars  and  persons  receiving  bene- 
fits on  account  of  the  servioe  of  such  vet- 
erans and  report  a  naUonal  poUcy  with 
respect  to  such  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents." and  "report  and  recommend  such 
economies  as  wUl  lessen  the  oast  to  tbe 
United  States  Government  of  the  Veterans' 
AdminLttraticm."  And  further,  to  report 
"the  results  of  its  investigation,  togetber 
with  such  recommendaUons  (or  legislation 
as  it  deems  advtsab'e." 

This  resolution,  it  seems  to  me.  goes  some- 
what further,  in  that  the  commission  ts 
compoeiid  of  seven  private  cltiaens  who  are 
in  no  respect  respKJnslble  to  the  people,  as 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  ctuistituents. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  this  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  which 
has  been  considering  this  very  subject  mat- 
ter for  a  period  of  25  years,  and  wlilch  la 
composed  of  memliers  who  are  skilled  in 
questions  of  veterans'  legislation;  and  simi- 
larly, in  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  now,  imder  the  Reorganization  Act.  also 
by  the  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee. 

Tlie  public  law  of  June  30.  19S2.  which  I 
have  reierred  to  above  was  followed  by  the 
iniquitous  Economy  Act  of  March  20.  19S3. 
Public  I..aw  2,  Seventy-third  Congress,  pro- 
visions of  which  were  repealed  by  Congress 
over  Presidentlsl  veto. 

Section  701  of  Public  Law  313  required  that 
the  report  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
1st  of  January  1933.  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tlor.  141  requires  that  the  report  shall  be 
BUbmltt«Kl  on  or  before  February  1,  1948, 
again  a  period  of  time  during  which  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  make  a  fair  and 
Impartial  study  of  existing  laws  and  those 
bills  presently  pending  twfore  the  Congress 
calling  for  new  or  amendatory  legislation. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  bills  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced  wliich  have 
been  the  catise  of  the  utmost  disturbance, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  to  otir  disabled 
men,  the  wards  of  the  Government.  Four- 
teen million  World  War  n  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  in  addition  to  tbe  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  other  wars,  and  the  Regular 
Sstabllsbment,  and  their  dependents,  would 
be  directly  or  indirectly  affected — nearly  46 
percent  of  tbe  populaUon  of  the  country. 

Speaking  as  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  regret  that  legislation 
of  this  character  has  t>een  introduced  during 
this  session,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
wUl  be  rejected  by  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Path.  H.  OanrrrB. 
Motional  Commander. 


Crone  and  Graft  Plafae  New  PkOippiiie 
RciMbUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVaa 

Tuesday.  July  i.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarka 
in  tbe  Bnxws,  I  include  berswUb  an 
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rtence  gained  throxigh 
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to  the  total  problem,  have  you  gentlemen        hicrease  in  ab^ane  weight  if 


WA    ftra    tn    tMt  r^tmmmntrmf    atvnla*tA         T«    V>    »-mt^^     *.> 


Ii 


ii 


if 


Aur\ 
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article 


by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson  of  th« 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Camx    ^D   OmAFT   Pukcus   New    PHnjprxxs 
IUpuhjc 

LawlAiDiM  and  graft  arc  two  major  prob- 
«ideli  Praaldent  IliiHlil  Boum  of  the 
Bapublle  la  allaiii|min  to  coU*. 
em  In  particular  la  an  aftermath  of 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Phlllp- 
the  Japanaao. 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  Philippine  guerrillas,  who 
to  ambuah  and  kill  Japa- 
and    to   ataal   tbclr   sUppllea. 
Uy  this  paafelHM  kaHHM  baMt  form- 
Car  ■•  soma  yiHplnoa  ara  eoocemad. 
iBdIcatInn  at  ttaa  number  of   PiU- 
plnoaa^  eonaldavad  thwaaalyia  to  ba  guar- 
rllla 


Lawl< 
tlM  wai 

br 


fig  itara 


wttb 


la  shown  by  tba  fact  that  ap- 

1.000.000  claims  bava  baan  fUad 

AfaMTlean  Army  authorltlea  for  com- 

pensatl  in  baaed  on  guerrilla  activities  dur- 

fwar. 

claims   are    being   Inveatlgatad. 

two- thirds  will  be  dUallowed  be- 

lack  of  proof,  or  becauae  the  alleged 

guerriUji  activuiea  were  not  carried  out  by 

organlaad    troopa.    Thoae    whoae 

I  Ara  proved,  however,  will  ba  given  bade 

the  same  rate  of  companaatlon  for 

of  the  Philippine  Army. 

ABMa  ooica  BAaiLT 

addition  to  the  weapons  of  the  guar- 

I  irge  quantltlea  of  arma  and  ammuni- 

into  the  hands  of  other  PUlplnoa. 

lying  around  and  they  simply 

themselves.     The  natural  reault  la  a 

IxJcldcnce  of  crime  In  Manila  and  other 


rafular:  jr 

pay  at 
membe  -a 


fflii 
atiiO  waa 


rteent 


apaechea  and  public  pronounce- 

Prealdent     Roxaa     has     repeatedly 

the   problem   of   law   enforcement. 

Insisted  tliat  persons  not  authorised 

arms  must  surrendw  them  and  that 

afnong  minor  PUlpino  oflelala  must  be 


a  day 

to  PiUdin< 
portatlon 
oparateji 
tot 

a  few  a 
One 
that  a 


vehicle 
an  alaifan 
tn«che< 
But  whpn 
which 
away.  1 
Than 
ItBa  tbiougli 


liiia 


But  on 
pipe 
It  was 
plpel 


eurlt  r 


aupprei  sed 


Rlgi<^  measures  have  baan  taken  by  the 
Army  authoritlea  to  halt  thefts  of 
pk>perty  from  the  huge  stocks  of  sur- 
accumulated  in  the  ■Philippines  to 
tha  anticipated  invasion  of  Japan, 
a  great  deal  of  tbla  material  baa 
or  turned  over  to  the  Philippine 
there  are  atlll  vast  stores  to 
be  dlsp<iaed  of.  quantltlea  of  which  are  rapidly 
detcrioi  atlng.  due  to  tlia  climate. 


army 
piusa 
■uppoti 
Althoq  h 
been  add 
Oovam  nent, 


But  ih  spita  of  great  | 
Army  iplroparty  sUU 

alolea  at  tlM  rata  of  nearly  one 

Since  thouaanda  of  Jeepa  were  sold 

OS  and  much  of  the  public  trana- 

In  ManUa  la  provided  by  privately 

jeepneys."  It  is  virtually  Impoealble 

md  racover  a  atoton  army  Jeap.  < 

taratkma  hav* 

\torj  going  the  rotuida  in  Manila  la 

oovflm  of  American  military  police- 

I  a  taip  for  Jeep  thievea.  parking  a 

equipped   with   apparatua   to  sound 

if  It  were  tampered  with.     They 

for  3  hours,  but  nothing  happened. 

they  went  to  get  their  own  Jeep. 

tiad    been    parked    a   short    dtatance 

tiad  bean  stolen. 

la  alao  the  caae  of  the  gaaollne  pipe 

whli^  fual  waa  piwipad  from 

Bay  to  Clark  Field.  60  milea  north. 

y  half  the  gaa  which  went  into  the 

evw  reached  Ita  destination.    8o 

decided   to  discontinue   uae  of   the 

and  tranaport  ttoa  gaaollne  by  trtick. 


ln» 


One   American    oAcar   auggeatcd    that    a 

large  qpanttty  of  sugar  be  pwmed  bito  tha 

wtktali  wottM  gOM  vp  the  motors 

It  waa  and.  mm§  ttraa  pxmlsh  the 

pipe  line.    But 

vetoed  thia  auggeation.  on 


the  ground  that  it  would  be  nt 
triple  the  guards  anund  the  warehoi 
order  to  prevent  thefts  of  motors  and 
to  replace  thoae  whch  would  t>e  ruinc<l 
the  augarcd  gaaoUne 

Inatead  of  this  s'jatagem,  the  line 
pumped  full  of  water,  in  order  to  expel 
gssoline  and  avert  the  possibility  of 
ploaiona.  On  the  day  this  was  done, 
servers  reported  that  more  than  half  of 
civilian  motor  tranaport  in  southern  Li 
was  stalled  in  mlda^'temoon. 

However,    many    Flllplnoa   have    the 
loaopby  that  It  is  perfectly  all  right  to 
themaalvea    to    governmeut    proi'crty. 
la   baaed    on    tha   tlieory    that   gov« 
property  belonga  to  tha  people  anyhow 
tl»ey  are  merely  bon-owing  from 

CBAIT  la  OLD  CDBTOM 

Grafting  by  public  officials  has  been 
alent  In  the  Par  Bast  for  thoiaands  of 
So    it    will    take    m-ne    time    before 
corruption  Is  regarded  with  the  same  d*i 
that  It  U  in  the  United  States     Neveril 
the   Rozas    administration    Is    doing 
thing   poaalble   to  establish   high   stan< 
of  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  admit 
tive  departmenta. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles,  tlie 
public  has  an  armed  rebellion  on  ita 
eenter  of  which  is  only  100  miles 
This  rebellion  is  being  carrii 
by   the   Ruklmlahapa.  or  Huks.   a 
people    who   originally   banded   togetl 
secure   land   reforms,   but    who   hare 
Joined  since  the  war  by  bandlta  and  outl 

President  Rozas  cffered  the  Huks  all 
land  reforms  they  had  demanded.     Bla 
gram.  In  fact.  Is  mi^re  extensive  than 
original  demands,  but   the  Huks  refui 
end  their  rebellion.     They  were  more 
ested   In  fighting   than   In   reform.     Soj 
Philippine  constabulary  has  gone  out  to  1 
them  down  In  their  mountain  fastnea 

AMKmicAM  rr^xxDOMa  pazv&n. 

In  spite  of  these  troubles  of  a  growing 
tlon.   Including  a  recent  attempt   to 
sinste  Rozss.  Plllpinos  enjoy  the  same 
dividual     freedoms     that     Americans 
Freedom  of  the  pre(;s.  In  fact,  is  sometll 
carried  to  the  point  of  Irresponsibility. 
no  attempt  is  made  to  suppreaa  the  di 
Ination  of  news,  no  matter  how  Inac 
or  garbled,  or  how  critical  of  the  govemi 
it  may  be. 

Whan  all  la  aaid  and  done.  It  Is  prot 
that  1  awl  earn  WW  and  graft  are  no  more 
alent  In  tha  Phlllp])lnea  than  they  wer 
the  early  daya  of  the  American  Republl 

Moreover,   there   (re  more   than   7,C 
laiida  in  the  Phlltpi>tna  Archipalago. 
of  the  territory  ia   unsettled  and  some'' 
never  even  been  ezpiUired.    In  many  rfsf 
the  problems  of  the  new  Republic  are 
to  thoae  of  America '<  wild  west  frontier 


Sutenent  of  R.  N.  Back  Made 
the   President's  Special   Board   of 
^iry  on  Air  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKAJfaas 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSKNTAI 
Friday.  July  11,  1947 

Mr.  OATHINOS.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tlM 
oao.  I  include  the  lollowlng  statemc 
R.  N.  Buck  made  before  the 
SpedBl  Board  of  Inquiry  on  Air  Bmti 

IB  1M»  the  CAA  pointed  out.  and 
that  the  true  teat  oi'  tlM  Transport  Cat 


rience  gained  through 
pilots,  we  feel  that 
been  gained  to  enable 
less  of  the  Transport 
»ly  this  experience  has 
not  been  accomplished 

unfortunate  that  the 
I  id  day  out.  cannot 
id  landing  accurately 
able  to  present  actual 
id  scientific  nonflying 
(o  cast  loolcs  of  doubt 
lots'  observations.  Or 
late  that  the  scientific 
ers  cannot  ride  along 
fh  soma  of  the  more 

It-  -  pilot  flying  who  baa 
1       -.or  housco  or  soma 
tl.      minimum  of  speed 
(..i.ly  his  wishing  and 
above  the  surround- 
ight  of  an  engine  fail- 
nnt  gives  blm  a  c<^d 
itegory  we  operate  un- 
an  engine  and  be  aafc. 
leed. 
F.'  idy,  that  there  baa 
l\,        of  the  use  of  the 
p  air-line  pilot  uu<- 
liuj  proves  out  in  prac- 
mlsinterpretatlons   la 
temperature    hss    not 
^tor  In  calculating  take- 
kdlng.     We.    gentlemen, 
medium;  to  deal  with 
(■       ider  all  the  thinga 
li!..  most  primary  text 
llcb  is  hot  Is  leas  Censo 
Id.     The  less  dense  air 
Jit  Is  for  an  aircraft  to 
fcarry  a  load.    This  waa 
lemonstrated     recently 
9ut  that  for  a  C-64  alr- 
af    temperature    above 
I  effect    of    adding    350 
Visualize,  then,  a  pilot 
weight    of    80.000 
with  a  temperature  of 
lid  give  him.  In  effect, 
pounds      Or,  in   a 
^he  airplane  might  have 
but  this  added  tem- 
th'     >'ame   as   adding  38 
54.  making  a  total 
It  >   A  load  for  a  C-54. 
u.^et  altitude  as  a  fac- 
^he  sea-level  equivalent, 
lat  they  figure  a  certain 
that  la  above  sea  level, 
feet,  because  of  its  altl- 
meaaorad  length.    So 
I  actually  measures  4.000 
lis  3.000  feet  above  aea 
effective   length    than 
kt.    This  Is  a  step  In  the 
lying  people  know  that 
[airplane  doesn't  fly  as 
low      In  this  light,  let's 
{aln.    What  doea  warn 
knows.  It  raises  the 
that  a  aea-level  field 
about  to  take  off,  with 
[85  degrees.  Isn't  really 
lo.  the  fleld  has  been 
now   at   approximately 
level      It  can   be  seen, 
altitude  have  the  same 
altitude  Is  considered, 
srtalnly   be   also.      And 
wherein  altitude  and 
(ct  the  flying  of  an  air- 
through   a  Constella- 
kl.  It  was  Interesting  to 
landing   and   take-off 
these  alrplanea.  thera 
of  temperattnv  aa  a 
te-off  or  landing  dla- 
)ut  still  very  Important 
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to  the  total  problem,  have  you  gentlemen 
studied  the  charts  presented  In  the  pilots' 
manuals  concerning  modem  aircraft?  riitt 
at  all  the  charts  differ  In  construction  for 
different  type  airplanes,  and  in  most  caaea 
the  explanation  of  the  chart's  use  la  either 
not  made  at  all  or  elac  It  Is  written  so  poor!y 
tliat  it  Is  most  difficult  for  anyone  to  under- 
stand. 

In  OQDBidering  temperature,  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  talk  about  the  reported  tem- 
perature compared  with  the  -  actual  tem- 
perature found  out  on  the  runway.  Tne 
temperature  reported  on  the  weather  report 
and  placed  upcm  the  teletype  Bequ2nces  is 
temperature  taken  from  a  thermometer 
sheltered  in  the  lltUe-whlte-house-on-stllu- 
like  structure  we  see  at  airporu.  "nils  ther- 
mometer is  In  the  shade.  Now,  what  is  the 
actual  temperature  out  on  the  runway? 
What  Is  the  actual  temperature  the  airplane 
hasto  deal  with?  Well,  it  is  from  10  to  20 
degraM  more  than  the  repKirted  temperature. 
I«t"i  not  forget  that  when  we  talk  about 
rtmway  length,  and  especially  4, 000- foot 
onaa. 

Mow  let  us  look  at  wind.  If  we  could  con- 
stantly count  on  a  steady,  known  wind.  It 
might  be  aatlsfactory  to  use  as  a  weight-in- 
crease factor.  But.  unfortunately,  we  cant 
count  on  ita  steadineas,  or  the  accuracy  of  its 
velocity. 

First,  let  tis  consider  how  wind  is  meas- 
ured. Generally,  the  anemometer  cups  are 
on  top  of  the  airport  administration  build- 
ing. At  thia  level  the  wind  ia  generaUy 
•troDgar  than  it  is  down  on  the  ground. 
But  the  airplane  Is  taking  off  from  the 
ground  level.  The  pilot,  however,  is  Inter- 
eeted  in  the  wind  on  or  close  to  the  surface. 
Any  pilot  can  tril  you  of  experiences  wherein 
he  waa  given  a  strong  wind  velocity,  then 
tills  Information  led  that  pilot  Into  believ- 
ing It  was  best  to  use  a  short  runway  into 
tha  wind.  The  pilot  can  further  tell  you 
how  he  almost  overahot  tha  nmway  iMcatJae 
when  he  got  cloae  to  the  ground,  ready  to 
land,  there  wasnt  the  strong  wind,  and  he 
landed  much  faster,  in  ground  speed,  than 
he  had  anticipated  from  the  wind  Infor- 
matkai.  On  the  aame  take-off  and  landing 
^Mrti  mentioned  prevloualy  and  wtilch  are 
found  in  the  DC-4  manual,  it  actually  men- 
tions that  the  wind,  considered  in  the  ciiarta, 
la  measured  6  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
runway;  a  far  dlsUnce  from  the  anemome- 
ter on  top  of  the  administration  building. 

When  you  consider  that  the  airplane's 
load  is  computed  well  ahead  of  the  flight 
from  a  teletype  sequence  report  of  the  wind 
velocity  taken  from  the  top  of  some  tmild- 
ing.  it  becomes  apparent^ that  the  accuracy 
of  wind  information,  in  a  practical  opera- 
tional sense.  Is  poor  enough  not  to  warrant 
Its  use. 

To  add  complication  to  the  use  of  wind, 
let  OS  consider  the  flckleneas  of  Its  remain- 
ing atatlc  long  enough  to  compute  an  air- 
plane's load,  load  it.  start  it.  get  out  to  tha 
end  of  the  runway,  read  the  check  list,  run 
up  the  engines,  and  take  off.  Looking  at  the 
official  records  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Btireau.  we  find  that  wind  changes  In  both 
velocity  and  direction  occtir  with  rapidity. 
For  example,  in  one  case  at  17S6  hours  the 
wind  was  south  20 — S  minutes  later  at  1739 
It  was  west-northwest  7.  The  type  recorder 
the  Weather  Bureau  uaee  does  not  get  down 
to  the  actual  moment  the  shift  occurred,  but 
It  occurred  qukkly — somewhere  leas  than 
S  minutes,  perhaps  10  seconds.  Visualize  the 
pilot  taking  off  to  the  south  with  a  load 
oomputed  on  the  basis  of  a  south  wind  and 
90  miles  an  hoxir  and  then  actually  finding 
a  croaa-tail  arlnd  of  9  miles  an  hour.  (This 
was  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January  7,  1946.) 
Going  through  the  Weather  Bureau  records, 
we  find  many  cases  which  clearly  ahow  that 
wind  is  a  variable  and  many  times,  impre- 
dlctable  factor.  With  such  a  quick  and 
vacillating  nature  wind  shotild  most  cer- 
tainly not  be  counted  upon  to  allow  an 


increase  in  airplane  weight  if  we  are  to  l>e 

alncere  about  safety. 

In  the  questions  we  are  considering  here, 
the  exception  which  allows  certain  factors  to 
Iw  considered  in  international  operation 
seems  strange,  indeed.  An  airplane  ia  not 
aware  of  the  country  it  is  flyii^  from.  Its 
wings  and  engines  know  no  difference  be- 
tween foreign  air  snd  air  of  the  United 
States.  If  a  safety  rule  applies  within  this 
country,  it  should  apply  anywhere. 

Arguments  may  be  brought  frarth  ahowlng 
the  constantneaa  of  certain  winds.  I  wish  to 
doubt  those  arguments.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  sea  of  air  that  remains  static.  One  might 
think  of  the  steadiness  of  trade  winds,  for 
example,  but  they  vary  in  velocity  according 
to  the  hour  of  day,  and  many  times  they  vary 
indirection.  I  am^mlnded  of  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  island  of  Cozumel.  off  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  It  was  my  lot  to  operate  from  ttiat 
strip  back  in  1933.  I  remember  that  it  waa 
neceasajry  to  do  all  our  flying  t>efore  noon 
while  the  wind  was  down  the  runway,  liecause 
during  the  afternoon  the  wind  shifted  and 
was  quite  brisk  across  the  runway.  Since 
there  was  no  other  runway,  flight  in  the  after- 
noon required  a  tricky  cross-wind  landing; 
that  wind  was  not  constant. 

I  wlah  to  point  out  the  conditions  under 
which  tests  are  made  when  an  aircraft  ob- 
tains its  license.  These  tests  are  made  after 
the  aircraft  has  been  cleaned  up  and  put  In 
th  most  perfect  operating  condition.  Fac- 
tory pilots  who  have  practiced  with  the  air- 
plane are  used.  The  airplane  is  flown  as  near 
its  maximum  performance  as  is  hiunanly 
possible  to  do  so. 

In  a  similar  vein,  when  we  talk  of  runwaya. 
I  believe  moat  of  tia  visualize  a  sunny  day, 
dry.  well-stirfaced  runway  with  a  steady  and 
perhaps  exhilarating  breeze  Idowing  down  its 
length. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  the  pilot  may 
encounter.  He  Is  operating  out  of  LaOuardia. 
He  reports  to  duty  an  hour  before  departure. 
Re  studies  his  weather,  determines  his  route 
altitudes,  alternates  at  his  terminating  point, 
and  many  other  itema,  including  the  amount 
of  gas  needed,  and  the  runway  to  be  used, 
which  will  depend  on  the  wind  direction  and 
velocity.  He  advises  management  of  these 
declsi<xis. 

Prom  these  decisions,  the  load  is  figured 
for  tills  runway  taking  into  account  the 
gasoline  required.  The  captain  does  not  en- 
ter into  <M'  have  a  chance  to  check  these 
figures  as  they  are  computed  by  ground  per- 
sonnel using  the  transport  category  as  a  t>a8ls. 

The  captain  boards  his  plane  and  a  few 
seconds  l)efore  departtire  he  receives  his  load 
slip.  Due  to  other  duties  his  only  check 
is  to  have  the  first  officer  call  out  the  load 
allowable  and  load  abroad.  So  far  he  haa 
been  at  the  mercy  and  accuracy  of  all  the 
variables  that  he  has  been  tcdd  were  ac- 
counted for. 

At  the  end  of  the  previously  selected  run- 
way, let  us  assume  runway  18,  he  further 
checJu  the  mechanics  of  his  aircraft,  and  re- 
ceives clearance  from  the  tower.  What  is 
the  wind  blowing  down  the  nmway?  He 
doesn't  Imow;  the  only  information  comes 
from  the  tower  In  a  different  location.  There 
Is  no  Indicator  on  any  runway.  Does  he 
have  a  diminished  wind  caused  by  a  wind 
shift?  He  doesn't  know;  yet  he  has  lieen 
loaded  an  extra  320  pounds  for  each  2  miles 
per  hour  of  wind.  Let  lu  assume  he  has  a 
wind  shift  so  that  the  wind  is  zero  not  to 
mention  a  tall  wind  on  some  portion  of  the 
runway.  He  would  l>e  overloaded  at  least 
3,200  pounds.  In  case  there  Is  a  10-foot 
gradient  that  wasnt  accounted  for,  you  could 
figure  another  2USO0  poimds.  If  the  tem- 
perature at  the  time  was  80°.  he  wotild  have 
another  8.250  potuds.  Assume  there  was  a 
mistake  in  figuring  the  load  for  that  run- 
way In  the  original  computation  at  another 
8,000  pounds. 

This  all   totals  up   to   13,980  pounds,   or 
the  same  as  placing  131  passengers  in  a  60- 


passengar  airplane.  If  he  tried  to  get  the 
aame  performance  that  the  airplane  was  de- 
algned  to  meet  and  found  that  he  couldn't 
get  off  tlila  short  rtmway  and  tried  to  step, 
he  would  have  a  minimn^  of  1395  feet  of 
nmway  lacking  In  which  to  top.  The  pilots 
are  convinced  that  Just  such  a  condition 
could  transpire. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not  Included 
many  ot'aer  varlaUea  not  accounted  for  la 
tile  transport  category,  namely,  rain  effect, 
loss  of  acceleration  due  to  climbing  up  hill, 
engine  efficiency  due  to  high  service  hours, 
condition  of  propellers  and  plane  due  to 
nidca,  dcnta.  dirt,  added  passenger  weight, 
as  aU  passengers  are  figured  at  170  regain- 
less  of  extra  wraps  and  belonginga  carried 
into  the  plane,  added  drag  caused  by  a  crcaa 
wind,  and  other  variablea  too  numeroxu  to 
mention. 

Thoae  are  things  that  happen;  those  are 
the  thingj  the  alr-llne  pilot  faces.  He  needs 
adequate  marglna  to  help  when  all  the  vari- 
ables that  can  cause  trouble  begin  to  heap 
one  upon  the  other  during  a  take-off  that 
waa  supixtsed  to  be  routine,  but  Instead 
turned  Into  a  desperate  experience.  Alr-liue 
pilots  do  not  only  fiy  in  perfect  alrplanea.  on 
nice  sumiy  days.  They  fly  in  .11  conditions, 
with  good  alrplanea.  with  old  airplanes,  with 
badly  loaded  airplanes.  We  cannot  cut  mar- 
glna cloae:  we  miist  have  something  to  fall 
back  on  when  things  get  tough.  Only  a  fiy- 
ing  man  can  appreciate  these  things. 

Considering  all  factors  and  remembering 
that  even  after  the  recommendation  of  you 
learned  gentlemen,  temperature  is  still  not 
considered  sufficiently,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
change  (a/  of  Item  6  in  your  report  to  the 
President.  Wind  is  xto  variable  ani  unpre- 
dictable. Temperature,  while  not  In  this  par- 
ticular question,  is  still  a  factor  which  tands 
to  make  take-offs  marginal.  Therefore,  on 
short  rtwwaya  of  4.000  feet  or  leas,  figured  at 
fie  sea-!evel  equivalent,  wind  component 
ahould  not  be  used  to  Increase  weight.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  addition  be  made  to  (a) 
which  would  Slate  that  full  temperature  cor- 
rection b }  applied  to  theae  nmways. 

2.  The  exception  for  international  opera- 
tion be  Uiken  out  and  no  exceptions  allowed. 

8.  Part  (b)  of  the  Interim  report  should 
be  so  woi-ded  as  to  allow  the  pilot  to  use  his 
discretion  entirely  In  choosing  a  nmway  for 
landing  without  any  set  figures  iwlng  placed 
upon  an  J'  runway. 

I  am  not  here  to  blame  any  airplane,  quite 
the  contrary,  these  are  good  airplanes  we  are 
speaking  of.  I  am  not  here  to  chooae  sidea 
and  vgue  with  anyone.  The  only  adveraary 
here  is  danger.  The  pilots  l>elieve  that  one 
way  to  attack  danger  is  to  use  these  air- 
planes wisely.  We  are  not  doing  this  or  be- 
ing conB<:lentious  about  safety  when  we  at- 
tempt to  make  them  fit  nmways  that  are  too 
small,  with  weighu  that  are  too  large,  and 
against  variable  factors  that  are  too  potent 
and  unstable  to  count  oa. 

The  unfortunate  accident  at  LaOuardia 
Field  on  ninway  18  demonstrates  how  the 
compounding  of  the  factors  talked  about 
here  can  bring  aixiut  a  diaaster. 


DispUced-PertoB  LcfisUtieB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nxw  Tone 

or  ISK  HOD8B  OF  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
reading  the  Washington  E^renlng  Star  of 
yesterday,  July  10,  1947, 1  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  the  editor  by 
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my  •  lod  frtend  and  fellow  Brooklynlte. 
Mr.  I  (nfttlm  Niirmewlcz  on  the  subject 
of  th !  Stratton  bill  to  admit  displaced 
perso  IS  Into  the  United  States.  Under 
the  p<  rmiislon  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  inc  ude  Mr.  Nurklewlcs'  letter  which 
reads  as  follows; 

stn>foii-n  or  iMeJaLAmoM 

To  tb^  Korroa  or  Tta  Stab: 

democnitle    paopl*    will    glvt    tb« 
•MacKinnon  btlla  th«  actlvt  support 
(leatnrc.  for  th«tr  oppoaltion  only  fur- 
BovWt  aggrt— ton 

njr  rvoaat  tour  of  AtropMa  Of 

I  ivarMd  that  tbaat  paopU  wtobad 

to  oountrlM  in  Europe  and  to 

Am«rtea,  but  umUU  toucbt  to  cootc* 

to  ratum  to  a  ■ovtat-dnmUMtad  Po- 

If  parmlttad  to  fo.  aooM  380.000  to 

Pc4«a  mifbt  bt  «aMy  abaorbad  in 

aaH  toutb  Amartea,  aa  thaaa  aoun- 

am4  tham   to  raplaaa  daplatad  labor 

and  want  thaai. 

iagtrnaaa  for  IVi  rtpudlataa  tba  mu« 

ant  that  tha  Unltad  futaa  la  aakad  to 

ha  whola  burdan  at  raaponalbilUy  for 

•lava  laborara  and  aotdtar*     Amart« 

opportunlttaa  would  allow 

of  400.000  PolUh  DPt  wlth- 

d^uptlng  our  aoonomy.  for  mora  than 

itra  farmara  and  tha  balanca  trained 

and  proCaaalcma. 

DP'B  are  vtcttma  not  only  of  tha  war 

but   of    poatwar    agreamenta   aa   well. 

rar    forced    them    into    concrntratlon 

or  alave   labor.     But   the    peacetime 

acraamant  allowed  a  Ruaaian  sphere 

In  eastern  Kurope  and  attempta 

the    expanding    Communist    re> 

are    ruthleasly    squashed      The    DP'» 

to   submit    to   ConuBunlst    raflmaa; 

know  that  slava-labor  campa  are  the 

tboae  who  oppoaa  dictatorial  govem- 
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Th« 
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hocneleaa  PoUsh  I^a  were  left  expoaad. 
to  me.  In  the  path  of  greedy  Com- 
expansion  rather  than  cherished  aa 
#moeratlc  allies 

speedy   enactment   of    the   Stratton- 
bills  would  legalize  the  Imml- 
gratlcfa  Into  the  tJntted  Statea  of  some  400.000 
diaplacad    persona.    Including    senna 
soldiers  who  fought  so  valiantly  on 
of  the  Allle;;  and  became  prlaoners 
when  Poland  waa  Orst  Inradad. 
loMa-rrtTS  Ncxkixwicz. 
Ajationai  Vice  FreaUtent  o/  the  PolU/i- 
American  Congreaa.  National  CHatr- 
maa  of   the  Polish   Displactd  Per- 
aotW  Committee  for  the  Congress. 
BadoxLTM.  N.  T. 
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liON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 


m 


or  MXW  TO«K 

Hm  HOUSS  OP  RKPRISKIfTATIVSS 
Friday  Jutw  11.  1947 


Mii  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
^)ea  ter.  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  i  unarks  In  the  Ricoro.  I  include  the 
f ollo'  ring  radio  address  which  I  delivered 
over  BUtion  WHBP: 

Daix  friends  of  the  Triple  Cltlea  and  my 
eonffsaalonal  district,  for  many  years.  I  have 
It  a  rule  to  aaa  that  every  family  In  my 
dlatriet  which  la  t|^^  with  the  arrival  ot 
a  ne^  baby  rccelvaK  book  enUUed  "Infant 
Care 


This  la  a  publication  of  the  Children^ 
reau   ot  the  Dnltcd   Statea   Depart 
Labor      According    to    well-informed 
doctors  at  home.  I  am  told  It  Is  the 
book  of  lu  kind  avullable. 

However,  the  jump  In  our  birth 
the  Thirty -seventh  Ciingraaalnnal 
ao  treoaendoxis  since  IMO  that  mv 
continually  running  short  of  th>  m 
We  And  It  necaaaary  to  bag.  borrow,  dud 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  tha  new  pares 

I  can  ramamber  when  we  started  in. 
waa  always  a  sufllclsnt  supply  from  the  i 
to  which  each  Congi— an  la  antuK 
12ft  baby  books  par  aaoath. 

Now.  however,  my  secretary   infc 
the  average  montMy  birth  rate  of 
has  mounted  to  from  four  to  six 
infanu.  and  that  means  we  Just  eanl 
along  on   the   prmient   sUutment.     In 
to  aMke  out.  we  huve  lo  do  a  lot  of  tri 

But  to  yuu  pareiiu  who  have  not  r« 
one  of  thaaa  iofant*«ara  books,  u| 
birth  of  your  aon  <«  daughter.  I  urga 
let  me  know.     !  will  be  happy  to  aat 
one  immediately  a  id  I  (eel  sure  It  will 
moat  halpftil  to  ysu  in  earing  for  tt 
child,    aucoeaa    u    you    in    tbia   w( 
venturel 

A  few  days  ago.  the  House  brought 
other   tax-reduction   bill,   not   too 
from  the  other  eicrpting  that  It  doee 
effect  until  1948. 

I  told  you  before  l  was  not  saiuflc4 
more  than  I  am  new.  with  the  exempt 
this  measure.     I  think  the  big  t>oys 
much  of  a  break.     I  think  the  little 
receives  too  little  consideration   and 
I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  exempt! 
greater  then  they  were  In  this  bill. 
Incomes  should  be  spared  so  that  h< 
famUlea  wUl  not  have  to  shell  out  thet 
lars  for  heavy  taxra  when  they  ought 
for  food,  shelter,  and  clothes. 

But  we  were  compelled  to  take  wt 
gave  ua.    I  had  to  vote  for  tax  reductit 
cause  I  promised  you  folks  I  would 
believe  that  campfilgn  pledges  ought 
be  broken.    May  be  some  people  conslc 
election  statements  just  oratory,  but 
sure  you  I  don't 

So  the  tax  bill  has  been  paaaed.  and 
will  probably  be  reduced  next  year 
allghtly.    Better  luck  next  time! 

Speaking  of  taxea,  I  waa  told  by  an 
on  the  subject  recently  that  If  we 
the  flow  of  bUUons  out  of  this  cov 
one  reason  or  another  In  the  future 
aoon  be  saddled  wli  h  a  tax  burden  of  ( 
our  Incomes. 

"That's  quite  a  figure. '  I  answered, 
hard    to    t>ellevcl     Bealdes.    Congreaa 
would  aaaesa  each  American  60  percent 
or  her  Income." 

The  expert  thereupon  told  me  that  wt 
or  not  Congress  acted  upon  the  questlc 
economy  of  the  country  would. 

"Don't  think  for  a  minute  we  can  k4 
printing  up  crisp  new  dollars  and  gatj 
with    It."    he    continued.     "Well 
fiddler  either  by  Inflation  or  ban) 
both." 

Well.  I  agree  with  him  to  this  extai 
can't  do  what  Hitler  did  In  Germa 
cant  turn  over  our  printing  pressea 
plotters  and  chlselers  to  print  up  moc 
their  own  amusement  and  their  own 

I  am  for  American  relief  to  foreign 
tnea  aa  I  have  many  tlmea  stated, 
to  see  the  people  of  Europe  on  th« 
But  I  want  to  know  how  they  stand 
America. 

I'm   through    voting    any    more    ft 
loana  to  foreign  countries  until  I 
ti\U9   whether   they're   friend   or   er 
want  to  call  them  friends  U  I  can. 
hand  over  the  money  that  ought  to  ba  \ 
to  the  veteran,  to  the  aged,  to  the 
tunate  right  here  in  our  own  cotmtry? 
hand  It  over  to  somebody  you  know  Is 
America? 


ity  of  accurate  Informa- 

(t  time  I'm  called  upon 

reign  loan.    I'll  be  fair 

■  America  down  the  river 


iHon  Week  in  Texas 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

I.  R.  POAGE 

Tcxaa 

RVRMBfTATIVM 
fuly  il,  1947 

\r  Speaker,  the  Oover- 

Texas  has  proclaimed 

1-19,  ai  Rural  Electrl* 

I  Texas  and  hai  eaU«4 

>f  the  State  to  obt^nre 

»M  that  ha«  been  made 

^al  areas  In  that  State 

lent  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
Istratlon  12  years  ago. 

people  of  all  America 

id  to  this  program  that 

for  (arm  people. 

electrifying  the  rural 

^s  not  yet  complete,  but 

REA-flnanced  cooper- 

Tar  more  than  the  prl- 

inies  .said  was  possible. 

ley  proved  that  rural 

il   and  profitable,   but 

that  that  service  can 

city  service  and  that 
leap.    In  mo.st  .sections 

power  companies  have 

le  efforts  of  American 

le  electric  service  for 

^ey  still  fight  the  efforts 

|to  reduce  the  price  of 

We   have,   however, 

make  It  perfectly  clear 

have  competition,  rate 

Lhcomlng. 

will  but  give  this  pro- 
ipport  during  the  next 
las  given  it  during  the 
sure  that  it  will  be 
ilectrical  service  avall- 

le  in  America  and  at 

insert  In  the  Recoro 
>marks  a  proclamation 
H.  Jester,  Governor 
(as: 


oovxaNoa  or 
Tsxaa 


THX   8TATB 


iese  Presents  Shall  Come: 
entage  of  farm  homes  In 
Itral  station  electric  serv- 
jm  2  3  percent  to  55  per- 
st  12  years  through  the 
Rural  Klectrtflcatlon  Ad- 
program:  and 

IflO.OOO  rural  famlllea 

the  benefits  of  electric 

If'  '  ^h  cooperatives  which 

ri.  ,  wd  operate:  and 

the  76  rural  electric  co- 

a  free  and  Independent. 

enterprise,    chartered 

the  State  of  Texas,  and 

led   by  the  farmers  and 

re  service  alon^   Its  lines: 

ley  to  build  rural  power 
I  given,  to  the  couperatlvea 
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by  tha  Federal  aoramment.  and  la  being 
repaid  with  Intarest  on  or  ahead  of  schedule, 
thus  representing  no  ooet  to  the  taxpayers; 
and 

Whereaa  no  electric  cooperative  In  Texas 
la  delinquent  In  the  repayments  of  its  loans 
to  the  Government  at  this  time,  while  more 
than  a  million  dcrflars  has  been  repaid  In 
advance  of  data  due:  and 

Whanaa  the  availability  of  alactrlelty  has 
%t>Uffht  about  a  wholesome  revolution  In 
farm  methods,  production  and  living  stand- 
ards: has  lightened  the  drudgery  of  farm 
taaka  and  incraaaad  farm  output  and  proQU; 
has  baon  inatrumantal  In  keeping  young 
paopla  on  tha  land,  and  nas  promoted  tha 
gioaral  welfare  not  only  of  rural  people,  but 
of  urban  raaldanta  aa  wall  wboaa  proaparlty 
aad  WiU  tiaiin  itfntt  vpoa  a  aound  and 


tha  rural  ateetrlc  eooparatieaa  of 
Tma  are  holding  thair  annual  ttau-wtda 
maatlnf  In  Austin  on  July  l»-lf,  1M7,  at 
which  tlma  Mvaral  hundrai  aooMrattva 
laatfara  wUl  father  hare  to  mafca  piaaa  for 
aatandlng  alaetna  aarvica  at  tha  aarllast 
practleabla  dau  to  tha  approsloutoly  180,000 
rural  homea  in  Taxaa  which  do  not  yet  have 
lueb  sarvlca: 

Mow,  tharafora,  I.  Baauford  B.  Jaatar,  Gov- 
•mor  of  Taxaa.  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  July  IS  to  10,  Inclusive,  aa  Bural  Sectrl- 
Acatlon  Week  In  Texas,  and  call  upon  all 
citizens  of  the  State  to  observe  during  this 
week  the  splendid  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  electrifying  rural  areas  during  the 
past  12  years,  and  to  reaolve  anew  that  the 
program  shall  continue  to  expand  until 
every  farm  family  In  the  State  ahall  enjoy 
the  bleaalngB  of  electric  lights  and  power. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereiinto 
signed  my  name  officially  and  caused  the 
aeal  of  State  to  be  affixed  hereto  at  Austin, 
thla  the  7th  day  of  July  A.  D.  1047. 

Bkaxttors  H.  JaBTaa. 

GooerTior  of  Texas. 

By  tha  Ciorernor: 

Paot.  H.  Bxowii. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Erery  Member  of  Confrett  Sboald  Read 
die  Great  Gl*bc  Itself,  by  William  C 
BoIIitt,  Former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THB  house  op  REPRESSNTATIVJB 

Frfda*.  July  11.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
IN'ophetlc  advice,  the  comprehensive 
views,  and  the  clear  understanding  of 
former  United  States  Ambassador  W.  C. 
Bullitt  of  the  future  plans  and  foreign 
policy  of  Russia  should  be  a  guide,  a 
warning,  and  an  indication  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  plans,  purposes,  and  designs  that 
Russia  had  as  far  back  as  1936  on  acquir- 
ing and  annexing  to  her  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence all  of  the  countries  In  Europe  which 
she  could  Influence  or  dominate  with  her 
communistic  philosophies. 

Mr.  Bullitt  saw  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sia's invasion  of  Turkey  long  before  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent that  invasion.  I  quote  from  page 
176  of  the  Great  Globe  Itself: 

For  eaample.  Stalin  may  order  his  troopa 
to  attack  Turkey,  raying  on  war 


to  prerent  Great  Britain  from  honoring:  her 
agreement  to  go  to  war  in  support  of  Tur- 
key If  Turkey  should  be  attacked,  and  relying 
on  indifference  to  prevent  the  United  Statea 
from  giving  aid  to  Turkey  and  Great  Britain. 
If.  however,  we  should  leave  no  doubt  In 
Stalin's  mind  that  we  would  not  permit 
further  aggresaions  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
succeed,  there  would  be  no  armed  atuck  by 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Turkey  or  any  other 
of  Ita  neighbor!.  We  can  prevent  aggrea* 
slons  by  tha  Soviet  Union  during  tha  period 
In  which  we  have  the  atomie  bomb  and 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  tha  atomic 
bomb,  by  malnuinlng  tha  auparlorlty  of  our 
Air  Force,  and  by  warning  the  Soviet  Union 
In  tba  polltaat  mannar— aad  meaning  It— 
that  new  Sovlat  afffraaatona  wlU  ba  mat  by 
American  action. 

The  eommunlitle  Impotialiinn  of  Rua- 
ala  waa  aUo  envisioned  by  Mr.  Bullitt 
when  ho  itAtod  the  following.  X  quote 
from  page  184: 

Mo  oOclai  of  tha  Amarloan  Oovammaot  la 
justified  m  defending  his  failure  to  act  In 
accord  with  tha  vital  Interaata  of  the  Ameri. 
can  people  by  the  excuse  that  American 
public  opinion  Is  not  yet  ready  to  face  tha 
fact  of  Soviet  imperialism,  unleaa  ha  haa 
done  his  utmoat  to  give  the  facta  with 
regard  to  the  acts  and  alms  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  his  fellow  oltlaens.  Thoae 
facts  have  been  coming  Into  our  Depart- 
ments of  State,  War,  and  Navy  for  many 
years,  and  still  come  In  every  day.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bute  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  press.  The  facta  apeak  for  them- 
selves Our  Government  would  not  have 
to  Issue  one  word  of  comment  on  the  facts 
to  make  the  people  oi  the  United  States 
understand  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  a 
peace-loving  democracy  but  a  predatory 
totaUtarian  tyranny  which  la  striving  to 
conquer  the  earth  for  Communist  dictator- 
ship. Given  the  facts,  the  American  people 
would  recognize  instantly  that  Soviet  Im- 
perialism threatens  not  only  peace  and  lib- 
erty in  Burc^M  and  AsU  but  also  their  Uvea 
In  the  United  States,  and  would  demand 
action  now  to  protect  their  vital  Interests. 

Mr.  Bullitt  also  was  conscious  of  the 
weakness  of  the  United  Nations  because 
of  the  veto  power  held  by  Russia  in  pre- 
venting action  of  which  Russia  did  not 
approve  because  of  the  possibility  that 
such  action  would  mitigate  against  her 
determined  foreign  policy  of  communis- 
tic imperialism.  I  quote  from  pages  185, 
186,  and  188  of  his  book: 

We  know  well  that  the  UN  under  Its  pres- 
ent ccmstitutlan  has  no  power  to  stop  wars 
which  Involve  the  Intereets  of  any  one  of 
the  permanent  members  of  its  Security  Coun- 
cil—the Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
China,  and  the  United  States — or  of  any  state 
supported  by  one  of  theee  great  powers,  be- 
cause each  permanent  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  has  an  abac^ute  veto  on  any 
action  by  the  UN. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  careful  to  have 
articles  5  and  6  of  chapter  2  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  so  drawn  that  It  can- 
not be  expelled  from  the  UN,  as  it  wss  ex- 
pelled from  the  League  of  Nations  In  1940 
for  Its  attack  on  Finland.  And  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  OouncU  of  the  UN,  It  wlU 
have  an  absolute  veto  on  any  ofOdal  action 
bj  the  UN.  But  the  other  members  of  the 
UN  cannot  sit  by  and  let  the  Soviet  Union 
swallow  weaker  nations  without  rendering 
the  UN  a  contemptlbla  corpse. 

Another  vitally  Important  suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bullitt  which  actually  la 
t>elng  put  into  practical  operation  at  tbo 
ju-esent  time  by  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 


shall to  organise  the  countries  of  central 
and  ea:^em  Europe  against  the  advances 
of  Russian  communistic  imperialism,  and 
I  quott!  from  page  191: 

The  Soviet  Union  may  continue  Ita  advasca 
against  Iran,  or  attack  Turkey,  or  Iraq,  or 
aome  other  state,  and  may  use  Its  veto  power 
to  prevent  action  by  the  UN.  We  shall  then 
bo  obliged  to  Improvise  sctlon  by  tba  damoc- 
raotes  to  prevent  tha  Sovlat  Unloo  frooi  car* 
rylng  ita  aggraaakm  to  a  aucoaaaful  oooohi- 
•lon.  Wa  are  tha  SMBi  powerful  of  nattnwa. 
but  wa  have  aaltlMr  ODough  wiadoon  nor  la* 
talllgenoa  nor  will  to  aarry  by  otiraaivaa  tlM 
entire  load  of  pravanting  iggraasions.  Wa 
naad  llta«mtndad  laaoelataa  ready  to  oarry 
thair  fair  ahara  of  tha  load. 

Tha  ikrvlat  Union  U  on  the  attaek,  TlM 
AamoenMlai  ara  in  ratraat.  not  baaauaa  Uay 
an  wMlMr  Uma  tlM  Soviat  Uaion--wt  our* 
ialvaa  are  alraDfar^-but  baaaiiaa  UMy  hvn 
not  olatlAad  thair  thinkiag  and  uaUtod  thair 
forcaa  to  oppoaa  Moviat  aggraaalotoa.  ThaoMva 
demoeniciaa  wa  can  father  together  to  oppoN 
Soviet  i^tfcasslon*— with  force  if  necaaaary— 
the  moiw  certain  wa  ahall  ba  that  tha  Hoviat 
Oovaminent  will  not  dare  to  atart  new  ag- 
graaaloris.  Our  Government  ahould,  there* 
fora.  Immediately  commenoe  oonvaraatiooa 
with  tba  other  democractaa  of  the  world  de- 
signed *.o  Insure  thair  united  action  to  pra« 
vent  Soviet  aggreaaloa.  which  are  likely,  or 
aggressions  by  aay  oUmt  power,  which  ara 
unlltely. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  under 
the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
Russia  when  her  very  existence  depended 
on  her  lend-lease  aid  is  also  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Bullitt  In  his  book,  and  I  quote  from 
pages  192  and  193: 

When  the  Soviet  Union  was  dependent  for 
Its  Ufe  of  lend-lease  aid.  Prealdent  Rooeevelt, 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  lend-lease  aid.  could 
have  obtained  a  written  guaranty  from 
Stalin  that  the  western  limits  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Hhould  be  those  of  Augxiet  lOSO,  and 
that  the  Soviet  government  would  aasent  to 
the  creation  of  a  European  federation.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  had  often  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  European  League  or  Federation, 
and  the  President  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
Join  tho  Prime  Minister  in  Tmktng  «  bargain 
of  this  sort  with  Stalm.  President  Booeevelt 
refiised  to  take  tixis  action,  not  because  he 
was  op]x>8ed  to  the  idea  of  a  European  fed- 
eration, but  because  he  waa  hoodwinked  into 
the  belief  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  obtain  any  promises  from  Stalin  with  re- 
gard to  Europe,  that  Stalin  had  no  dealre  to 
Incorporate  In  the  Soviet  Unloa  portions  of 
Etu-ope,  or  to  control  independent  European 
states  through  Soviet  puppet  govemmenta, 
and  would  cooperate  with  him  fully  in  cre- 
ating a  world  of  liberty,  democracy,  and 
peace 

Few  errors  more  dlsastrovis  have  ever  been 
made  by  a  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea. 
and  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
bamboozled  the  President  Into  acting  as  if 
Stalin  were  a  cross  between  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Woodrow  Wilson  deserve  a  high 
place  on  an  American  roll  of  dishonor. 

Our  magnanimous  gullibility  In  per- 
mitting the  Communist  Party  to  function 
in  the  United  States  when  It  is  known  to 
be  a  foreign  arm  of  Russia  to  spread  the 
communistic  philosophy  and  the  party 
line  in  the  United  States  is  also  stated 
in  the  Great  Globe  Itself — and  I  quote 
from  page  209: 

We  permit  a  branch  of  the  Communlat 
Party  to  function  in  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  government  will  not  permit  branchea 
of  ti%e  Democratic  or  Republican  or  Sodallat 
Parties  to  function  In  Ifoecow.  We  permit 
the  Dally  Worker  and  other  Communlat  pub- 
poUdea  ara  flaad  by  tho 


to  attack  Tuxkey.  relying  on  war  wearlncH      present  tune  by  Secretary  oi  State  Mar-      ucatlona,  wboM  poUdM  are  Osad  by  Ut» 


I 


M 


A34'; 


e? 


Ina  laid  down  in  lloaoow,  to  iprMul 

In  the  United  SUtee.    The  Sortet 

t  does  not  permit  any  newspaper* 

Kind  In  the  Soviet  Union,  except  those 
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T  ew« 
(overn  nen 
of  any 

It  conlkx>ls. 

Thete  are  but  a  few  of  the  pertinent 
parag  aphs  from  The  Great  Globe  Itself, 
writtei  by  W.  C.  Bullitt,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Russia,  whose 
wamiig  and  advice  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed, or  if  thej  were  followed,  the 
action  we  had  taken  was  too  late  to  be  of 
any  bneflt  and  as  a  result  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  confused  and  complex  situa- 
tion ii  ^of ar  as  our  foreign  relations  with 
Russii,  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  are  concerned. 

Mu<h  of  the  diplomatic  and  political 
kMses  In  WM-ld  prestige  and  confusion 
could  lave  been  avoided  if  we  had  been  as 
alert  i  o  the  warning  of  Mr.  Bullitt  as  we 
were  ^o  the  warning  of  Paul  Revere  In 
1776. 

We  [in  the  United  States  must  alert 
ourilelires  to  the  future  dangers  we  are 
facing  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberties, 
the  fieedom  and  the  Individual  dignity 
which  we  are  guaranteed  under  our  form 
of  co4stltutional  government. 


TkcLab«rBMr4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

»0N.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NSW  JOMST 

m  IfHX  HOnSK  OP  RgPRESKNTATIVXS 

Fridav,  July  11.1947 

Mrs!  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxco*>.  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from 


iie  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  June 


That 


n  the 
Thets 


26.  1»  7 


■nfo  -oement  of  the  'nift-Hartley  bill  Is  not 
a  pleaa  int  ssslgnment  for  the  preeent  mem- 
bers ol  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
6o  far  I  s  they  have  expressed  themselves  pub- 
licly 111  weeks  past,  they  were  opposed  to 
many  3(  Its  provisions.  They  shared  the 
Preside  at's  view  that  it  waa  vadHlrable.  But 
aa  NLB  B  Chairman  Paul  llMaug  said,  the  bill 
was  m<  rely  proposed  legislation  one  day,  and 
the  ne4t  day  it  wss  the  law  of  the  land. 

makes  a  difference,  (or  the  qualified 
tativea  of  the  American  people  made 
tw.  and  there  Is  no  more  to  be  said. 
;  now  is  the  fair  and  full  enforcement 
Of  thelftw. 

Is  what  Mr.  Heraog  and  his  colleagusa 

to  do.  BO  long  Bs  they  continue  with 

the  rs^onslbUlty.     Actually,  their  new  as- 

t  doae  not  call  for  stich  a  reversal 

aa  the  ugly  talk  of  some  em- 


Wttere<  I  labor  leaders  would  suggest  The 
trend  \  a  the  Labor  Board  for  2  years  and 
■Mpre  h,  \s  been  toward  a  more  Judicious  inter- 
pvMaUi  in  of  the  Wagner  Act.  toward  a  policy 
of  hdi!  Ing  unions  more  closely  to  their  re- 
ifKHMlt  llltiea.  The  Taft-Hartley  bill  carrlea 
this  n  aewhat  farther. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  our  American 
way  of  doing  things  to  accept  in  good  spirit 
any  Ae  Mon  of  the  Congress,  which  is  the 
prtOMo: '  source  of  public  policy  in  the  United 
States.  Jtist  as  it  is  our  tradltio*  to  accept 
cheerfxUy  the  results  of  a  popular  election. 
TIM  fit  It  reaction  of  the  bulk  of  organ  lasd 
worker  i  unquestionably  la  to  accept  the  Taft- 
Bartlei  Act  as  unpalMMe.  perhaps,  but  aa 
the  coi  aldered  Jvdmant  of  Congress. 

A  fefr  headstrong  leaders  have  counseled 
I,  and  in  a  few  unions  there  liave  been 


ugly  reparaoMlons.     But  organised 
in  the  bmIb  are  )uet  Americans  like  et 
body  else.    They  may  turn  to  such 
efforts  as  are  open  to  them,  in  the 
electing  a  different  Congress  that  will 
the  labor  laws  sgaln.     But  meantime 
will  try  to  conform  to  the  law,  because 
what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cans  in  all  walks  of  life  habitually  do. 
good  example  set  by  Mr.  Herzog  and 
of  the   >aJlB  ought  to  help  us   thr 
difficult  period  of  readjiutment  with  a 
mum  of  friction. 


Bomb  Theft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  aacHiCAN 
□f  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSZNTA1 

Friday.  July  11.1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFP.     Mr.  Speaker., 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
Rscoxo,  I  Include  the  following  arti( 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  from  the  Washii 
Times-Herald  of  July  10.  1947: 

BOMS  TRsrr 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Don't  let  anybody  kid  you.  That  n* 
New  Tork  Sun  broke  yesterday  about 
theft  of  atom-bomb  secrets  Is  a  lot 
than  Senator  Botnuu  B.  Hicxsin.oopni 
mlU. 

For  your  information  it  originated 
the  Government,  was  checked  through 
high  sources  in  the  Government  for  acci 
and  was  worked  on  by  some  of  the  most  < 
ful  and  serious-minded  and  responslt 
porters  In  Washington  before  the  first 
appeared. 

Furthermore,  the  Sun 
vance  that  HicKzwroorxa  and  the 
pointed  master  mind  of  atomic  leglsli 
Senator  Bbbm  BdcMxHOM.  Democrat,  of 
nectlcut.  would  do  their  level  best  to 
the  news  down  If  it  ever  got  out. 

The  Sun's  Washington  bureau  and 
In  New  Tork  were  under  no  illusions 
they   would   be  congratulated  by  kid 
or  HicrxxirLoorBa  foe  aafclng  public  what  I 
been  known  on  the  IniMa  of  the  Oovemi 
for  weeks. 

All  of  the  foregoing  Is  just  to  h« 
Interested  American  Judge  for  hit 
character  of  the  performance  that  wUI 
be  put  on  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commt 
of  the  United  States,  headed  by 
Llllenthal.  and  the  Joint  Congressional 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Knergy,  of  which  Hic 
Loopsa  Is  chairman  and  McMasom  fc 
chairman. 

And  Senator  Hicuwiooras  may  be 
ssted  to  know  that  when  the  committee 
meets   there    will   be   present   two   Mer 
who  have  said  that  if  they  are  not  satli 
with  the  way  things  go  they  are  going  to  < 
the  floor  of  CoDgreas  and  tell  the  fac 
they  know  them. 

Por  the  New  Tork  Sun's  news  story 
terday  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
souvenir-hunting  GI's  accidentally 
off  atomic  Information  from  the  Los  All 
N.  Mex..  laboratories. 

It  had  to  do  specifically  with  Oak 
Tenn..  where  a  supposedly  routine  file 
Is  now  being  carried  on. 

The  search  Is  not  routine. 

It  Is  a  desperate  attempt  to  find  otit' 
how  much  has  been  carried  off,  when,  az 
whom. 

It  concerns  something  new  that  has 
pened  In  1947  since  David  Lillenthal's  At 
Knergy  Commission  took  over  the  ICanl 
project  from  the  United  States  Army 
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introduced  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, requesting  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  the  economic  fea- 
sibility and  economic  justification  of  di- 
verting surplus  waters  from  other  basins 
to  southern  California  and  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  and  the  practicability  of  ex- 
changes of  water. 

I,  as  well  as  other  committee  members 
from  adjoining  States,  protested  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  244.  and  I 
am  now  publicly  disaffirming  any  con- 
nection therewith,  and.  in  fact,  I  am  op- 
posing it. 

Yes.  we  realize  that  water  is  very  im- 
portant to  southern  California,  but  we 
definitely  want  only  that  water  which 
belongs  to  us  and  that  water  is  in  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Just  why  Is  such  a  resolution  intro- 
duced at  this  time?  Whether  or  not 
the  author,  not  a  resident  of  southern 
California,  realizes  it.  it  is  timed  at  the 
very  moment  when  there  are  two  bills, 
8.  1175  and  8.  483.  being  pu.shed  in  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  would  take  more 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
than  Arizona  Is  entitled  to.  This  would 
mean  that  southern  California  would 
naturally  have  to  go  to  other  water  basins 
for  their  dire  needs,  would  have  to  aban- 
don their  established  water  rights  and 
abandon  the  works  already  constructed 
to  utilize  such  rights. 

Now,  let  us  analyze  this  resolution.  It 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is 
requested,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  to  make  such 
an  investigation.  This  resolution  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  do  this 
Job.  He  already  had  this  aut^  orlty. 
This  resolution  is  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  exciting  and  arousing  the  peoples  In 
these  other  basins  threatened  by  the 
resolution. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  only  an  investiga- 
tory Job,  but  what  it  would  accomplish  If 
we  were  to  sit  idly  by  would  be  to  combine 
the  forces  of  such  States  as  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho.  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  Nevada,  against  this  sup- 
posedly water-grabbing  southern  Cali- 
fornia. These  States  would  rally  to  the 
support  of  Arizona  which  actually  is  the 
State  which  is  definitely  and  unequivoca- 
bly  attempting  through  legislation  to  ob- 
tain water  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  her. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  are  trying  to  block  a  reso- 
lution requesting  the  Supreme  Court  to 
litigate  this  problem  of  water  rights  in 
the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

No.  we  from  southern  California  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  by  this  type  of 
psychological  red  herring.  We  want  you 
people  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho.  Wyoming.  Montana,  Colo- 
rado, and  Nevada  to  know  that  we  do  not 
want  your  water  and  on  the  contrary,  we  - 
pledge  ourselves  to  help  you  in  defending 
your  rights. 

All  that  we  want  Is  the  water  to  which 
we  are  rightfully  and  Justly  entitled  in 
the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

For  that  reason,  we  protest  the  purpose 
of  House  Resolution  244. 

To  substantiate  that  this  represents 
the  thinking  of  the  leaders  in  southern 


California.  I  am  also  entering  In  the 
'Record  a  copy  of  telegrams  sent  to  Oov- 
emor  Wallgren  of  Washington,  Governor 
Snell  of  Oregon,  and  Governor  Robins 
of  Idaho: 

jTn.T  a,  1947. 
Gov.  Mom  C.  WAucacN, 

OZympio,  Wash.. 
Gov.  Iakl  SirsLL, 

Salem.  Oreg.,^ 
Gov.  C.  A.  BoBiMS, 

Boise,  Idaho: 
Speaking  for  water  users  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia we  desire  most  emphatically  to  as- 
sise the  people  of  Washington.  Oregon,  aiul 
Idaho  that  our  people  do  not  endorse  or  sup- 
port any  proposal  looking  toward  the  possi- 
bility of  importing  into  southern  California 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  or  from  any 
other  source  In  yotir  three  SUtes.  South- 
ern California  communities  do  not  seek  or 
ask  for  any  water  rlghU  on  the  Columbia 
River.  We  have  our  water  rlghU  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  we  Intend  to  maintain 
those  rlgbU  and  we  Intend  to  use  the  Colo- 
rado River  water  for  which  we  have  contracts 
and  for  which  we  are  paying  In  full.  Colum- 
bia River  water  for  California,  Is  a  red  her- 
ring being  drag;?ed  across  the  way  by  Inter- 
ests outside  southern  California.  These  In- 
terests have  the  idea  that  such  a  red  her- 
ring will  divert  the  attention  of  Congress 
away  from  California's  legitimate  rights  on 
the  Colorado  River.  This  red  herring  is 
being  tenderly  nurtured  by  those  whc  seek 
to  grab  costly,  tnfeaslble  Colorado  River 
reclamation  projects  at  the  expense  of  United 
States  taxpayers.  Southern  California  peo- 
ple do  not  covet  or  seek  the  water  of  your 
northwest  rivers  but  we  do  seek  the  sup- 
port (rf  your  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  opposition  to  Senate  bills 
1175  and  483.  These  bills  seek  to  author- 
ize projects  for  an  unspecified  quantity  of 
Colorado  River  water  to  Arizona  lands  at  an 
unspecified  cost.  We  ask  that  passage  of 
such  legislation  be  dtf erred  pending  (1)  a 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  would  be  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River  by  each  of  the  projects  proposed  to  be 
authorized  by  Senate  bills  1175  and  483.  and 
whether  under  existing  compacts,  contracta. 
and  the  Mexican  treaty,  water  for  such  proj- 
eeCa  is  avaUable,  and  (2)  pending  a  determi- 
nation binding  upon  the  States  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Colorado  Rlvo-  as  to  the  amotmt 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River  avaUable 
to  each  State,  and  (3)  pending  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  poaslbUlty  of  repayment  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  projects  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

EVAM  T.  Hawas. 
Chairman.  Colorado  River  Board  of 

California,  and  Chairman,  Aoard 

of    Directors,    Imperial    Irrigation 

DiMtriet.  El  Centro.  Calif. 

PaasTOM  HoicHKia, 
AvaMent,  Colorado  River  AM$oeia- 

tlon.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Afaimt  Commimisiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBS  HOUSK  OF  BKPRBSXNTATIVSS 

Tuesdap.  July  t.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  mj  remarks 
in  the  Rbooib,  I  include  herewith  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Donaldson,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  ^ 


UKlnD    8T4TIS    FoaCKD    To    GtlAlB    Fa«    SilST 

Aoahot   CoMarcNisM 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  establUhitt 
the  western  frontiers  of  democracy  in  Ja- 
pan, In  southern  Korea,  and  In  the  PhlLp- 
plnes,  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  that  those 
frontiers  are  protected,  not  only  from  armed 
attack,  but  also  from  the  Invasion  of  Coitf- 
munlBt  ideologies. 

It  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  this,  first, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  Par  East  will  be 
able  to  experience  the  beneflU  of  free  enter- 
prise and  representative  government,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tyrannies  of  totalitarianism, 
and  secondly,  to  protect  our  own  InterMta 
in  a  part  of  the  world  which  has  vast  trade 
poeslbllltlee. 

Under  Gen.  Dougtaa  ilacArtbur  we  have 
made  amazing  progreas  in  the  conversion 
of  Japan  from  a  feudal  empire,  dominated  by 
military  dictatorship,  into  a  democratic  stata 
which  recognizes  the  rlghta  of  Individuals 
and  which  has  adopted  a  form  of  government 
which  Is  aabject  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  Korea,  we  have  had  only  limited  suc- 
eeea,  due  to  Rtiaaian  obstructionism.  Com- 
munist agitation,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  Into  Russian  and  American  occu- 
pation aones  But  the  people  of  southern 
Korea  are  being  taught  how  to  govern  them- 
selves and  the  seeds  of  democracy  are  being 
planted  In  fertile  ground. 


MAC  arnnTa  sns  rr  TBaotnsa 
The  Philippine  Republic  is  a  going  con- 
cern, and  It  has  bright  posslbUtUes  for  the 
future,  all  within  the  framework  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  based  on  the  development 
of  iU  natural  resources  and  Ita  growth  as  a 
trading  center  In  the  Par  Bast. 

No  one  can  foretell  how  long  the  military 
occupation  of  Japan  will  oortlnue.  General 
MacArthur  believes  that  military  occupation 
Is  no  longer  necessary  and  that  the  nert 
stap  in  dealing  with  Japan  should  be  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  and  the  with- 
drawal of  our  armed  forces.  He  does  not 
plan  to  return  to  the  United  States  until 
that  Is  done. 

But  It  may  take  a  long  time  to  conclude 
this  phase  of  the  occupation.  It  depends 
largely  on  how  many  obstacles  Ruasla  pute 
In  the  way  of  Ita  aooompliahment. 

LONG  crmMircx  xacisaABT 

The  Japanese  will  need  guidance  in  the 
wajrs  of  democracy  for  a  numljer  of  years, 
probably  until  the  generation  now  attend- 
ing school  grows  to  adulthood  and  provtdee 
the  leadership  of  the  future.  That  guidance 
could  safely  be  provided  by  a  civilian  occu- 
pation, because  no  force  is  needed,  even  now, 
to  compel  the  Japanese  to  carry  out  the  re- 
forms we  have  instituted. 

However,  if  the  world  sltttatlon  remahu 
as  tmcertaln  as  It  Is  today,  Japan  may  need 
protection  from  Communist  aggression,  fcn* 
she  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  air  force,  and 
only  60.000  imarmed  policemen  to  maintain 
law  and  order 

The  United  States  has  the  primary  respoo- 
siblUty  of  providing  Japan  with  whatever 
protection  may  be  needed,  for  when  we  un- 
dertook to  bring  about  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  revolution  In  Japan,  so  that  Japan 
never  again  would  be  a  menace  to  world  se- 
curity, the  78.000.000  people  of  Japan  became 
wards  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  liberated  them  from  the  bondage 
of  the  war  lords;  we  cannot  in  good  eon- 
science  permit  them  to  become  the  slaves  at 
commissars. 


AWAtnn 

Thus  It  may  be  many  years  before  we  can 
aafely  withdraw  otur  military  forces  from 
Japan  and  dissolve  our  guardianship  over 
the  Japanese  people.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  do  so,  at  least  until  the  United  Natlcna 
has  demonstrated  Ita  ability  to  halt  aggres- 
sion and  to  protect  nations  which  are  de- 
fenseless. 


I  unpaiatsDie.  penukps,  out  m 
judgment  oT  Congr—. 
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an  aasis  vztal 
•a  we  have  commercial  and  pollti- 
In  the  Far  last  we  must  reuin 
of  whatever  islands  we  need  In  the 
supply  our  forces,  to  facilitate  naval 
and  to  maintain  air  communica- 
tlona  between  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
Kwajfleln  and  Midway  are  indispensable  aa 
points  on  the  airways  between  the 
Islands  and  Guam  and  the  Ha- 
[slands  and  the  Philippines.  Guam 
our  principal  naval  and  air  bases  In 
waters.  Salpan.  Tlnlan.  and  Iwo 
•tepplng  stones  on  the  air  route 
to  Japan,  while  Okinawa  is  a 
▼Ital  ll^k  feetween  Japan  and  oiir  bases  in 
the 


MIUTABT  uvix  rasrsKABLi 


is  oontroversy  now  as  to  whether 
other  Islands  in  the  Pacific  which 
we  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  war  should  be 
ipder  the  Jtirisdlctlon  of  the  Nsvy  or 
of  the  Interior.     It  seems 
that  the  Interior  Dep.utment  would 
extend  iu  power  to  regions  so  far  re- 
rom  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
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M  these  Islands  are  essential  to 
the  defibee  of  the  United  SUtCi.  they  should 
be  plac(  d  under  the  JtirtidlMlon  of  the  de- 
fenae  agencies      We  should  not  forget  the 

prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
laiicn  of  radaf  t^fatpmmxt  on  the  island 
at  Oahu  was  deUye4  bf  a  eoatroversy  between 
the  Inu  rlor  Department  and  the  Army  over 
tu  propped  location. 

rscinc  ruoirr  ■cmstn.s 
ioee  Who  art  eontemplatlng  a  fltfht 
to  Ttoli|»  >hd  there  art  aaay  constantly 
Ni  MWaiafi    a  lof  of  our  trip  be> 
<allfarnui  and  Japao  may  be  Ictef' 

airfield    Air   Base.   Calif omU.   3:t» 
F  tetfle  time.  Wednesday,  Janunry  n 
Uckman  Field,  ■ooolttlu.  IIM  p  m. 
ttaM,  11  hoon.  M  minutes.     (Two 
a  l4if  htm  Hat  dMbrMtui.) 

laa  Field   S   p.   m.   Thursday, 

—    Am»ed  Kwajaleln  2  as  a.  m. 

Baturda  r.  January  U.   Bapeed  time.  10  hotart. 
M  BtB^tee.    (One  and  a  half  hotir  time  dlf  • 


AOIOI 


ferentlal.  and   1  day  lost  crossing  Int 
tlonal  date  line.) 

Left  Kwajaleln  4:03  a.  m.  Saturday, 
ary  23      Arrived  Harmon  Pleld.  Guam, 
a.  m.     Blapeed  time.  7  hours.   15  mini 
(Two-hotu-  time  differential  ) 

Left  Ounm  8:15  a.  m  Sunday.  Jam 
Arrived  Tckyo  4  pm.  Klapeed  .Ime.  8 
45  minutes.      (One  hour   time  different 

Thus  the  actual  flying  time  from 
nla  to  Japan  was  38  hours  and  45  ml 
The  flying  time  from  Waahlngton.  D   Ch 
PairCeld  Air  Base.  Calif.,  was  15  hours 
minutes,  with  stops  at  Omaha  and 
ito.  mr.klng   the  total   flying  time 
{ton  to  Tokyo.  54  bctirs  and  40 
utes. 


Aw  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  aaxAifsAS 
IN  TRX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Friday.  Julu  11.  1947 

Mr.  OATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  ui 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
OHO.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JULT    1.    II 

Hon.  Jamxs  M.  Lamsu. 

Chairman.  Special  Board  of  Inquiry  ( 
Air  Safety.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ds\a  MX   CRAiaacAN :  Rfference  Is  mi 
the  Board's  discussion  yesterday  on  it< 
of  the  sijenda  "Approach  and  Landing.' 

T  definitely  share  the  concern  ezprc 
the    other   members   of   the    Board    on 
matter  of  drastic  cuts  being  made  In  ap| 
prlatlons  for  landing  aids. 

Believing  that  our  recommendations  toj 
President    on    present    needs    should 
items    whereby    we    can    buy    the 
amount   of   safety    for   every   dollar    aj 
prlated.  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the 
marks  made.  In  regard  to  the  relative 
porunce  of  the  varlotia  aids,  by  Mr. 
and  myself 

We  consider  the  Installation  of  ads 
approach    and    runway    lighting   the 
Item  which  will  make  the  greatest  cont 
tlon  to  safety  of  all  tlM  aids  presently  ai 
sble. 

We  recommend  that  the  07  ILS  syst 
now  Installed  be  completed  by  putting 
approach  lights,  runway  lights,  and  comj 
locator  stations  before  we  spread  oiir 
too  thin  for  experimentsl  Items. 

Two  direction  approarhea  completely 
plempnted  should  be  the  minimum  Inst 
in  each  ease.    If  these  Installations  are 
pleted  by  winter,  many  lives  will  be 
that   otherwise   must   almost    Inevltsbly 
lost. 

We  also  recommend  that  every  effort] 
made  to  secure  suiBctent  funds  to  rctr 
the  CAA'i  original  program  of  tnstalllnf  j 
dltlonal  ILS  systems  complete  with  api 
Ufhts.  runway  lights,  snd  locator  static 

In  short  our  recommendations,  as  to 
order  of  priority  which  will  accomplish 
greatest  and  quickMt  return  In  air  safety, 
these: 

1  Approach,  runway  lights,  and  U 
stations  to  complete  all  preeently  Inst 
ILS  s>stem«. 

2.  New  ILS  InstaUatlons  to  be  install 
all  airline  airports  not  eovtrtd  in  one 
aboTf  If  it  it  iapOHlMt  to  Install 
all  flelds.  tbeee  flelds  should  st  leaet 
approach  and  runway  lighu  installed. 
lights  are  neeeesary  for  normal  four-cc 
range  approaches  and  also  are  part  of 
US  system  when  It  la  Installed  and  wlU 
require  additional  ftwds  st  thst  time. 


tal  baaU. 
r — experimental  basis, 
nearby  military  flelds. 

H.  B.  Cox. 
\Pilot  Repretentativa. 


larine  Corps  Is  Faced 
inchon  if  the  Merger 
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^ylvania,      speaking 
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the  so-called  merg- 
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case  of  the  absolute 
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tates  Marine  Corps 
t^  agth  whenever  our 
ktened;  and 
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I  develop  the  science  of 
^re  which  knowledge 
Tensive  might  to  be 
nd  which  proved  to 
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Congress  of  the  United 
present  form:  and 
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States  Marine  Corps 
lent  to  any  merger  bill, 
;incally  providing  that 
irlns  Corps  shall  con- 
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Instant  readiness  to 
^d  be  It  further 
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lereby  directed  to  for- 
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at  June  1047  and  ooncurred  in  by  the  senate 
the  10th  day  of  June  1047. 

FSANKUM    H.    LiCBTXKWALnK. 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  X  Havtskaw, 
Chief  Clerfc.  House  of  Itepresentatives. 
W.  J.  Rmcs, 

Chief  Clerk.  Senate. 


New  Coal  G»iitract 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   IQCBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPELESENTATHnES 

Friday,  Jvdy  11. 1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  July  10,  1947: 

SuaSVAMTIAL  VICTOST  FOB  LaBOX  LAW  SEKM  IN 
New  COAL  COmHACT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  new  coal  contract  between  the  mlnera' 
unions  and  the  (^>erator8  represents  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Not  only  is  the  new  statute  mentioned  by 
name  se\'en  times  in  the  contract,  with  the 
spectflc  and  avowed  purpose  to  operate  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  law.  but  there  is  also 
a  plainly  implied  obligation  in  the  contract  to 
refrain  from  concerted  work  stoppages  dtir- 
Ing  the  period  of  the  new  agreement. 

It  may  be  that  the  days  of  authorized  work 
stoppages  on  a  large  scale  In  the  middle  of 
a  contract  period  are  over  In  America  and 
that  a  period  of  real  peace  in  the  Industrial 
world  has  been  Introduced  as  a  restUt  of  the 
new  legislation. 

The  new  cosi  contract  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  what  labtur  unions  mean  to  do 
to  conform  to  the  new  law,  despite  the  mur- 
murlngs  about  political  reprisals,  tests  of 
constitutionality  and  rumors  of  plans  to 
evade  the  fnovlslons  by  writing  contracts 
ptirportlng  to  glvs  Immimlty  from  the  law. 

soKx  VAOtrx  rRBAsa 

The  new  coal  contract  contains  some  vague 
phraaes  about  the  minors  working  hereafter 
only  when  they  are  able  and  willing,  which 
merely  conforms  to  the  specific  statement  in 
the  law  Itself  about  the  right  of  an  Indirld- 
ual  to  quit  work.  Omission  of  the  no-strike 
and  penalty  clatises  for  Illegal  suspension  of 
work,  which  used  to  be  In  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  miners'  unions. 
has  attracted  some  attention,  but  It  really 
means  that  these  are  not  now  needed.  Two 
Important  polnte  in  the  contract  are  the  key 
to  the  whole  doctiment.  The  first  point  Is 
In  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  contracting  parties  agree  that  as  a 
part  of  the  eonslderatlon  of  this  oontract, 
any  and  all  dlsputss,  stoppagss,  suspensions 
of  work,  and  any  and  all  claims,  demands,  or 
actions  growing  therefrom  or  mvolved  there- 
in shall  be  by  the  oontractlng  partlee  settled 
and  determined  escltislv^  by  the  machinery 
ptwiisd  in  the  settlement  of  local  and  dls- 
trldt  disputes  aactlon  ot  thU  agrsement;  or. 
If  hatlooal  la  oharacter,  by  ths  full  use  of 
free  collective  bargaining  as  heretofore 
known  and  practiced  in  tbs  industry." 

This  msans  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  set- 
tls  grievances  at  the  local  or  regional  level 
and  by  neutral  timplree,  but  if  a  Nation-wide 
dispute  ooeurs.  the  full  use  of  free  collective 
>^Ttntng  WlU  be  the  method  employed  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement. 


OBLnuTioira  tmnxwD 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  deflnee  the  obliga- 
tions of  collective  bargaining  and  states  spe- 
cifically that  anyone  who  qulta  work  during 
the  life  of  a  contract  need  not  be  rehired  and 
also  that  any  concerted  work  stoppage  or 
slow-down  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

This  means  that  no  secret  instructions 
from  a  union  to  bring  about  a  so-called 
spontaneous  walk -out  can  hereafter  be 
issued  lawfully  and  that  any  interruption 
by  the  operators  through  a  lock-out  can  also 
be  a  violation  of  the  law.  Hence,  there  is  no 
further  need  for  no  strike  clauses  in  con- 
tracts, because  the  new  law  forbids  a  con- 
certed work  stoppage  during  the  life  of  a 
collective-bargaining  contract.  Unless  there 
is  mutual  agreement  by  both  parties  to 
modify  such  a  contract,  it  cannot  be  changed 
until  It  expires.  Even  then  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  Federal  Mediation  Service 
and  other  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  a  atrlke  can  really  be  legal. 

The  second  point  of  significance  in  the 
new  coal  contract  Is  the  clause  stating  that 
30  days'  notice  can  terminate  the  agreement, 
but  this  provision  U  really  nullified  by  the 
language   that  follows   inmiedlately: 

"The  foregoing  termination  provision  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  or  affect  In  any 
way  the  obligation  of  the  parties  relating  to 
the  termination  of  contracts  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1047." 

SPCCinC    MXNTION 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  contract  men- 
tions sp>ecifically  the  obligations  of  the 
law  with  reference  to  termination  notice. 
These  require  90  days'  notice  prior  to  expira- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  existing  condl- 
tions  right  up  to  expiration  and  tmder  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  60  days  thereafter. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has,  therefore,  ac- 
compUahed  a  great  deal,  as  the  text  of  the 
new  coal  contract  fully  demonstrates.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  Representative  Haxtlxt 
takes  the  view  that  one  clause  In  the  coal 
oontract,  which  authorizes  the  check-off 
for  initiation  fees  and  assessments,  is  a 
violation  of  the  new  law.  The  statute  usee 
the  word  "dues."  to  be  sure,  in  authorizing  a 
system  of  check-off,  but  It  certainly  could 
b»  construed  to  mean  that  asseesmente  and 
Initiation  fees  are  part  of  the  dues. 

The  point  is  not  really  an  important  one, 
as  the  principle  of  deductions  is  conceded, 
and  Mr.  Hastlzt  might  better  have  noted 
how  completely  the  new  coal  contract  con- 
forms to  and  accepts  the  obllgatlotu  of  ths 
new  law  of  which  he  was  coauthor. 


This  fact  is  pointed  out  In  a  btilletln  of 
the  New  Jersey  Taxpayera'  Association,  which 
sajrs:  "The  lopsided  Federal  formula  for  as- 
sessing benefits  under  national  subsidy  pro- 
grams severely  penaltaea  New  Jersey,  which 
hands  over  $4  for  every  $1  it  recelvee  In  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid." 

Chief  reciplenu  of  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation, for  example,  are  the  Southern  States, 
supposedly  the  poorest.  Yet  from  1940  to 
1946.  individual  incomes  in  Florida  increased 
184  percent;  Mississippi.  180  percent;  Ten- 
neesee.  179  percent;  and  Alabama.  165  per- 
cent. 

Among  the  rich  industrial  States  compara- 
tive figtires  are  79  percent  for  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 

The  10  poorest  Southern  Statee  have  an 
aggregate  of  $306,000,000  in  treasury  balaneas. 
Still  the  industrial  Statee  are  heavily 
to  improve  their  educational  standards. 

The  association  believes  lobbies  have  a  lot 

to  do  with  this.     It  thinks  the  Southern 

^.jBtef^  can  pay  a  bigger  and  fairer  share  of 

supporting  their  own  schools,  and  aaks  the 

pertinent  question.  "Why  dont  they  do  It?" 


Natioiuil  Sobiidj  Proframs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  MEW  jnsrr 
ZN  TEE  BOU8I  OF  RCPRBBTTATIVM 

Friday,  July  11,1947 

Mr.  HAND.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  AtlanUo 
City  (N.  J.)  DtUy  World  hu  recently 
Ijubllsbed  an  editorial  referring  to  the 
large  share  ot  Federal  fundi  received  by 
the  eo-caUed  poorest  States,  and  the 
small  share  received  by  the  contributing 
States,  which  is  a  subject  which  has  con- 
cerned me  greatly  lor  some  time.  The 
editorial  follows: 

WHT  DOMT  nOTf 

When  It  oomes  to  national  subsidy  pro* 
grams.  It  pays  a  SUte  to  be  poor. 


Labor-Manafement  Bill  Protects  Rights 
of  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  IWl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVn 

Friday.  July  11. 1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Shaker,  the  re- 
cent settlement  of  the  coal  strike  since 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was  passed,  where- 
in the  coal  miners  of  the  Nation  have 
secured  the  greatest  gains  they  have  ever 
made  in  wages  and  working  conditions, 
should  prove  to  everyone  how  false  are  aU 
of  these  charges  about  the  attempt  In  this 
act  to  enslave  labor.  This  satisfactory 
settlement  to  the  laborers  in  the  coal 
mines  is  a  dramatic  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  the  wild  and  irresponsible  charges 
made  against  this  bill  that  once  it  was 
enacted  into  law  the  unions  would  be 
busted  and  powerless  to  deal  with  the 
great  corporations.  This  is  the  first  proof 
of  thi»e  false  charges  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale.  The  charges  hurled  against  this 
bill  by  labor  leaders  and  others  will  con- 
tinue to  be  proved  false  as  labor  con- 
tracte  are  renegotiated  and  renewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  struggled  up  from 
A  railroad  laborer  and  later  as  a  newspar 
per  publisher,  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  because  of  my  close  con- 
tact with  those  who  work  and  produce, 
my  k(!en  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
men  iind  women  has  remained  with  me 
to  thiii  day  whether  they  be  on  the  farms, 
behind  the  counters,  or  in  the  ihops  and 
foundries. 

We  who  have  recently  voted  for  the 
labor*  management  bill  are  charged  by 
some  as  voting  against  the  interest  of 
labor,  voting  to  make  it  more  dlfflcult 
for  labor  to  advance  in  the  future.  I 
brand  these  charges  as  false,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  show  that 
they  are  false.  I  propose  to  mail  this 
analysU  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  to  the 
laboring  men  of  my  district.  I  want  them 
to  read  it  carefully  and  then  decide  for 


AT>D1?VTTMV    TA    T«lITr    r»AXinT?TrC'CTA1 
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thems^Ivet  u  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
the  chjirges  against  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Theie  is  no  finer  group  of  citizens  In 
my  «n  ire  district  than  the  honest  rank 
and  fU  e  of  labor.  If  I  had  believed  that 
this  b  ll  after  a  close  study  of  it,  was 
unfair  to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  that 
It  woild  do  them  a  grave  injustice.  I 
would  not  have  voted  for  it.  If  this  bill 
was  vli  Jous  and  unfair  to  labor  certainly 
400  mm  and  women  of  thl.<;  Congrtss 
would  not  have  voted  for  it.  Remember, 
(mly  1  A  votes  were  cast  against  it.  May 
I  mak  I  this  sincere  statement:  It  is  my 
firm  b  >Ilef  that  95  percent  of  the  Mem- 
bers o  this  House  are  friendly  to  labor 
and  would  not  vote  to  treat  labor  un- 
justly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  another 
slatenent.  and  it  is  this:  I  predict  that 
when  >hls  law  has  been  on  the  books  so 
that  liibor  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  under  it  and  to  pass  Judgment  on 
It.  that  the  laboring  men  of  my  district 
and  It  e  Natkm  will  say  at  the  expiration 
of  1  yi  ar  when  it  has  been  tried  out.  that 
this  la  V  has  not  taken  a  necessary,  legit- 
Imatt  right  away  from  them,  that  it  has 
BOi  n  itricted  their  opportunity  to  bar- 
ffatai  collectively  or  to  promote  their  in- 
terest through  their  union  activities,  and 
that  i(  has  not  hurt  the  laboring  man. 

We  all  want  labor  steadily  employed 
under  good  working  conditions  at  a  high 
level  (if  wages.  I  believe  that  this  law 
will  tring  about  a  condition  between 
manaj  ement  and  labor  that  will  keep  the 
laborii  ig  men  more  steadily  employed  on 
a  high  -wage  basis,  that  will  allow  him  by 
reason  of  keeping  steadily  employed  to 
earn  ind  take  home  more  money  with 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  he  would 
have  had  if  this  bill  had  not  been  en- 
acted  nto  law. 

If  it  proves  that  I  am  right,  and  a  year's 
time  ^  ill  probably  tell,  then  it  will  prove 
that  tie  charges  hurled  against  this  law 
as  bell  g  an  attempt  to  enslave  labor,  and 
to  do  1  ibor  an  injustice,  are  false.  I  ask 
the  lalKirlng  men  to  reserve  their  Judg- 
ment knd  keep  an  open  mind  until  this 
mattei  can  be  tried  out.  I  do  this  be- 
cause am  confident  that  the  results  will 
ahofw  1  hat  I  am  right. 

Now  let  us  see  what  worth-while 
chang<s  this  law  brings  about.  It  for- 
bids tl  e  closed  shop.  All  contracts  now 
existing  under  the  closed-shop  agree- 
ment remain  undisturbed  until  the  end 
of  th(ise  contracts.  Any  closed-shop 
agreen  lents  made  within  the  next  60  dajrs 
will  ru  1  to  the  end  of  the  contract.  The 
tmion  .shop  is  guaranteed.  Collective 
bargai  ling  is  guaranteed  in  this  bill. 
The  ri  rht  to  strike  is  guaranteed.  The 
union  hap  is  permitted  when  a  majority 
of  tho«  e  employed  vote  for  a  imion  shop. 

If  tie  employer  refuses  a  union  shop 
when  I  majority  have  voted  for  it.  the 
men  hive  a  right  to  strike  to  enforce  a 
xmion  [  shop.    When    a   union   shop   Is 


agrreec 


men  1 1  the  union,  the  employer  is  en- 
titled o  hire  a  nonunion  man  but  within 
SO  da3s  he  must  become  a  member  of 
the  uiion  under  the  union's  bylaws. 
Can  tl  ere  be  any  objection  to  this? 

Let  ne  remind  you  that  the  great  rail- 
way ui  lions  of  this  Nation  work  under  the 
open  2  hop  and  never  have  worked  under 


A^4 


code. 


to  between  the  employer  and  the 


the  closed  shop.  These  unions  have 
very  well  and  are  most  satisfactoi 
the  railway  laborers.  Of  course, 
one  employed  on  the  railroads  are 
empted  from  this  act  because  their 
relations  are  handled  through  the 
way  Labor  Act  and  a  part  of  this  bill 
lows,  so  far  as  mediation  and  concilli 
are  concerned,  the  splendid  pattei 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  which  has  w( 
so  well  for  the  past  number  of  year 

The  checlc-off  can  still  be  maint 
If  the  men  working  in  a  union  make  i 
a  request  to  their  employer.  So  y( 
the  check-off  has  not  even  l)een 
In  this  bill.  This  bill  has  many 
sions  in  it  that  give  greater  demc 
and  greater  protection  to  the  rank 
file  of  the  men  and  women  who  mt 
a  union.  Under  this  oill  any  memt 
a  union  can  rise  in  the  union  hall 
state  his  objections  and  his  oppo6iU< 
any  union  leader  or  the  way  the 
of  the  union  are  being  conducted 
out  risking  being  fired  out  of  the 
and  an  opportunity  taken  away  from  1 
to  make  a  living  for  his  family, 
lions  of  men  working  in  the  unions, 
cially  in  the  big  cities,  today  undc 
clased-shop  agt  eement  have  been 
to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  way 
unions  have  bet  n  nm  for  fear  they  w( 
be  thrown  out  of  the  union  without 
cause  and  the  right  to  work  and  ms 
living  for  his  family  taken  away 
him 

This  bill  provides  that  a  strike 
not  be  called  imless  a  majority  of 
men  making  up  the  union  vote  to 
such  a  strike.     This  Is  another  pr< 
tlon  and  an  extension  of  democrt 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
unions.     Thousands    of    strikes    in 
past  years  have  been  called  by  a  mine 
of  the  votes,  and  often  by  the  lee 
without  any  sanction  by  the  rank 
file.     In  such  cases  the  rank   and 
of  the  union  must  be  out  of  work 
payless  pay  days,  many  of  them  agi 
their  will,  many  of  them  hoping  fc 
day  when  the  leaders  will  call  of 
strike  so  they  can  go  t>ack  to  work 
have  something  with  which  to  buy 
ceries  for  their  families,  make  payi 
on  their  homes  or  money  with 
to  pay  their  rent.    One  of  the  thoua 
of  illustrations  of  this  abuse,  calling 
out  against  their   will,  was  the 
Chalmers  strike,  which  lasted  near! 
year.  In  Wisconsin,  preventing  the  f  al 
ers  from  getting  new  farm  machii 
This    strike,    fomented    largely    by 
Communists,  was  called  off   after 
Labor  Committee  went  there  and 
a  4-day  investiffMon.  and  open 
Ings.  the  men  on  strike  voting  15  to  i 
return  to  work. 

Under  this  bill  in  the  future,  wl 
strike  is  called,  it  will  be  by  a  mi 
vote  expres.slng  the  wish  and  the 
of  the  men  who  make  up  the  union, 
there  be  anything  wrong  with  givl 
rank  and  file  in  a  union  who  pay 
dues  to  sustain  the  union  the  rigl 
control  the  action  of  the  imion? 
bill  will  prevent  exorbitant  charg* 
the  purpose  of  Joining  a  union, 
charges  are  out  of  reason,  the  same 
be  reported  to  the  National  Labor 
tions  Board,  which  will  make  an  inv« 
gation  and  determine  whether  the  ir 
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Testimony  before  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee showed  that  a  very  ctose  friend  of 
Mr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Lapenshon,  received  a 
kick -back  out  of  these  funds  of  $60,000. 

Things  got  so  bad  that  even  a  veteran 
was  not  permitted  to  esUblish  himself 
in  business  without  first  contributing  to 
Local  9^9.  Farmers  were  denied  the 
right  to  deliver  their  produce  to  the 
market  In  many  Instances  without  Join- 
ing the  union  or  paying  a  fee  for  that 
privilege. 

Naturally,  such  powerful  local  union 
leaders  are  opposed  to  their  graft  and 
waste  of  the  dues  of  the  members  being 
stopped  by  a  law  that  would  compel  them 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Government  and 
to  their  members  as  to  how  much  money 
they  take  in  and  how  they  spend  It.  I 
am  sure  the  rank  and  file  of  that  local 
and  all  union  locals  will  be  glad  that  this 
protection  for  them  is  written  into  the 
law. 

There  are  various  other  provisions 
written  Into  this  act  to  protect  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  laboring  men  of  America. 

Now.  let's  see  where  some  of  those  bad 
things  are  that  have  been  talked  about 
In  generalities,  but  have  not  been  pointed 
out  specifically. 

Very  few.  If  any.  will  be  pointed  out 
because  they  do  not  exist  In  the  bill. 
This  bill  seeks  to  stop  some  of  the  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  in  labor  which  are 
practiced  by  a  very  few  In  labor,  but 
which  tend  to  stir  up  public  sentiment 
against  all  labor.  May  I  say  that  95  per- 
cent or  more  of  labor  only  want  what  la 
fair.  Just  as  you  will  find  in  business 
and  in  the  everyday  walk  of  life  there  is 
always  a  small  minority  who.  through 
greed  and  otherwise,  carry  their  activ- 
ities so  far  that  they  must  be  curbed. 
That  rule  holds  true  with  labor  the  same 
as  it  does  with  business  and  with  the 
human  race  in  general.  If  the  big  labor 
leaders  of  the  Nation  would  have  stopped 
these  abuses  there  would  have  been  little 
reason  for  writing  this  law.  For  years 
extremely  bad  abuses  have  been  carried 
on  mostly  In  the  big  industrial  cities 
which  the  labor  leaders  could  have 
stopped  If  they  would.  They  did  not  do 
It.  and  because  they  failed  to  stop  these 
abuses  the  people  cried  out  against  them 
to  the  point  where  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  tried  to  reflect  the  wUl  of 
the  people  and  at  the  same  time  tnring 
to  be  fair  and  Just  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  saw  fit  to  write  this  legislation. 

With  the  war  over,  with  the  American 
people  and  the  returning  veterans  want- 
ing to  buy  goods  of  every  kind  during 
the  year  1946.  there  were  4,985  strikes 
involving  several  million  workers,  with 
a  total  loss  of  119.000,000  man-days  of 
work.  In  the  coal  industry  we  were  faced 
with  two  strikes  within  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  119,00O.0OC  man-days  of  work 
lost  by  men  who  were  called  out  on  strike, 
countless  other  millions  of  men  were 
thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  coal 
and  steel  strike,  automobile  strikes,  and 
other  strikes.  The  entire  economy  of 
the  Nation  was  seriously  threatened  and 
we  are  still  short  of  steel  In  the  Nation 
today  because  of  these  coal  and  steel 
strikes.  These  strikes  ptmished  over 
100.000.000  people  known  as  the  general 
public  who  do  not  actively  belong  to 
either  business  or  labor.    This  record  is 


a  part  of  the  reason  why  this  Congress 
sought  to  write  a  new  labor-management 
bill  that  wouIg  define  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor,  that 
would  be  fair  to  business,  and  that  would 
try  to  protect  over  100,000,000  people  who 
make  up  the  general  public. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  millions  of  veterans  who 
had  returned  from  the  defense  of  their 
country,  wanted  to  buy  clothes,  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  lumber  for  houses, 
I  cannot  believe  the  laboring  men  them- 
selves want  to  see  this  country  continue 
in  a  position  where  a  few  groups  in 
nationwide  industry  can  be  allowed  the 
high  privilege  of  practically  shutting 
down  the  business  of  the  Nation,  throw- 
ing millions  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work  in  other  craft  unions  bringing  this 
Nation,  if  they  so  desire,  to  the  point  of 
economic  chaos.  I  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  good  sense  and  patriotism 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  than  to 
believe  that  they  will  Insist  that  a  few 
leaders  be  allowed  to  retain  such  power. 
I  do  not  believe  they  want  to  grant  this 
liberty  to  any  individuals  when  they 
imderstand  that  a  law  can  be  written 
and  enforced,  that  will  protect  the  men 
in  these  big  unions  in  their  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  make  it  possible 
for  aU  other  union  men  in  the  smaller 
crafts  to  continue  to  work  at  high  wages 
and  steady  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  law  permits  indus- 
try-wide bargaining,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  tries  to  prevent  the  calling  and 
continuing  of  a  strike  nationwide,  or  in 
any  industry  so  big  that  it  endangers  the 
health  and  public  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  provision  is  particularly 
aimed  at  Nation-wide  coal  strikes,  Na- 
tion-wide steel  strikes,  and  could  be 
applied  to  Nation-wide  telephone  and 
telegraph  strikes,  and  probably  to  some 
other  large  unions  where  a  strike  might 
endanger  the  public  health  and  safety  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  the  laboring  men 
generally,  as  well  as  everyone  else,  wants 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  in  approaching  these 
big  strikes  or  lock-outs  here  is  what  the 
bill  provides.  First,  it  provides  for  an 
80-day  cooling -off  period,  which  is  to  give 
them  time  for  mediation  and  conciliation 
to  try  to  bring  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee together  on  a  fair  and  amicable 
basis  in  settling  the  dispute  and  prevent- 
mg  a  strike.  When  a  strike  or  lock-out 
is  threatened  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  makes  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation and  reports  to  the  President  that 
there  is  danger  in  such  a  strike.  The 
President  is  empowered  to  immediately 
start  an  Investigation  to  determine  the 
facts,  both  with  regard  to  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  An  impartial  board 
of  conciliation  steps  in  at  once  and  sees 
to  it  under  the  law  that  an  honest  at- 
tempt at  collective  bargaining  is  con- 
stantly carried  forward  between  the 
management  and  the  representatives  of 
labor  in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  strike. 
This  board  of  conciliation  is  working 
constantly  with  both  sides  attempting  to 
find  a  basis  upon  which  they  can  agree. 
The  President's  board  investigates  the 
claims  on  both  sides,  gets  all  the  facts 
ready,  and  reports  them  to  the  President. 


At  the  end  of  60  days  the  best  offer  made 
by  the  employer  for  a  settlement  is  put 
up  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  vmion.  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  must  de- 
cide by  a  majority  vote  whether  they  will 
accei:)t  the  last  best  offer  made  by  the 
mansigement.  If  they  accept  by  a  ma- 
Joritj'  vote,  the  contract  is  written  on  the 
offer  and  there  is  no  strike.  If  they  do 
not  accept,  and  vote  to  strike,  they  have 
a  right,  after  mediation  and  conciliation 
have  failed,  to  strike.  Is  there  anything 
in  this  procedure  that  Is  imfair  or  at- 
tempts to  enslave  labor?  I  ask  you  that 
question.  Now  bear  in  mind  that  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation 
is  at  stake. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  through  this 
80  days  of  negotiation  Al  these  men  who 
want  to  continue  to  work  will  be  drawing 
their  pay  checks  regularly  and  their 
families  will  not  have  to  suffer,  while  in 
a  decent  way  under  the  plan  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Conciliation  Board,  the 
Mediation  Board,  along  with  labor's 
representatives  will  be  trying  to  get  to- 
gether to  see  if  a  strike  can  be  prevented. 
Is  not  this  a  fair  and  better  way? 

Now.  during  these  80  days,  any  or  all 
of  the  men  on  their  own  volition  can  quit 
their  jobs  if  they  so  desire.  If  during 
this  80  days  the  union  leaders  did  call  a 
strike  they  would  violate  the  law.  Many 
Members  wanted  to  go  further  and  give 
this  Board  of  Mediation  the  power  to 
enforce  compulsory  arbitration.  We 
Members  of  Congress  thought  that  this 
step  should  not  be  taken.  We  believed 
that  when  the  President  made  an  inves- 
tigation and  everything  else  failed  and  a 
strike  or  lockout  was  called,  that  if  the 
President  pubUshed  the  facts,  and  It 
would  show  that  the  fault  was  on  man- 
agement— that  management  would  be 
forced  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
agree  to  the  demands  of  the  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  felt  that  If  it  showed 
that  the  strike  was  not  justified  and  that 
the  men  should  have  accepted  the  last 
offer  of  the  company,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  men  would  go  back  to  work 
under  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment. 
I  think  that  Congress  showed  great  pa- 
tience, great  restraint  of  Its  power,  and 
great  confidence  in  their  belief  in  the 
fairness  of  the  laboring  men  and  in 
management  to  leave  this  street  with  an 
open  end.  where  a  strike  could  be  called 
as  a  last  resort. 

This  law  requires  a  30-  and  60-day 
cooling  off  period  for  lesser  strikes  which 
should  be  helpful.  It  seeks  to  prevent 
jurisdictional  strikes  and  boycotts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  January,  spoke  out 
against  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts. William  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  testified,  as  I  recall, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Jurisdictional 
strikes  and  boycotts.  Nearly  all  of  the 
big  labor  leaders  claim  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  jurisdictional  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, that  they  are  bad  for  labor,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  while  they  had  the 
power  to  clean  up  these  abuses  they  have 
not  done  it,  and  unfortunately  the  big 
labor  leaders  of  the  Nation  made  no 
effort  to  cooperate  with  t^  Congress  in 
writing  this  bill — they  simply  were 
against  anything,  any  corrections  what- 
•oever  through  the  writing  of  a  labor 
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30  da]s  he  must  become  a  member  of 
the    uilon    under   the    union's    bylaws. 
Can  it  ere  be  any  objection  to  this? 
Let  ne  remind  you  that  the  great  rail- 
in  )taDS  of  this  Nation  work  under  the 
mop  and  never  have  worked  under 
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bill  will  prevent  exorbitant  charges 
the  purpose  of  joining  a  union.    If 
charces  are  out  of  reason,  the  same 
be  reported  to  the  National  Labor 
tions  Board,  which  will  make  an  ini 
gallon  and  determine  whether  the 
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code.  Millions  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
want  ttaCM  Jurtsdictional  strikes 
and  lioycotti  stopped,  and  they  want 
many  other  abuses  which  have  brought 
the  g)od  name  of  labor  into  disrepute 
stoppid.  but  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  leople  of  this  Nation  who  do  not 
beloa  ;  to  either  business  organizations 
or  Mb  >r  want  these  abuses  corrected,  and 
they  '  ?ant  the  economy  of  the  Nation  to 
move  forward  with  greater  production, 
whict  means  greater  wealth,  which 
Bwant  more  hours  of  work  with  higher 
wage:  for  the  laboring  man,  and  greater 
prodiction  will  mean  a  great  reduction 
in  th(  cast  of  Uving  to  the  laboring  men 
and  t )  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Th(  Congress  tried  to  do  this  in  this 
act  ai  id  tried  to  be  fair  to  all  these  groups 
in  dcing  it.  This  law  lists  as  unfair 
labor  practices  those  acts  which  consti- 
tute secondary  boycotts,  jurisdictional 
striken,  wildcat  strikes,  featherbedding. 
and  t  le  restraint  or  coercion  of  the  em- 
Qloyes  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
^aranteed  in  section  7  ttt  the  act.  An 
injun  :tlon  can  be  uaed  only  against  juris- 
dictic  nal  strikes  and  secondary  boycotts. 
and  s  ich  an  injunction  cannot  Lssue  un- 
til ths  NaUonal  Labor  RelaUons  Board 
has  ciade  an  investigation  and  has  de- 
termined that  the  law  Is  being  violated 
to  th !  extent  that  an  injunction  should 
issue.  In  other  words,  a  Oovernment 
body  a  the  only  one  that  can  call  for  an 
Inlmetlon.  and  the  employer  is  pro- 
hibited in  these  two  instances  from  the 
use  (f  an  injunction  against  jurisdic- 
tiona  strike.s  and  secondary  boycotts 
and  c  Lher  unfair  labor  practices.  Those 
who  ire  guilty  of  these  practices  lose 
the  [rotection  of  their  union  and  the 
compiny  is  not  required  to  reemploy 
them  unless  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  I  think 
you  « ill  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  ab  e  to  trust  the  Government  in  re- 
quest ng  an  injunction  and  that  the  other 
penal  ies  I  refer  to  are  very  light.  Do 
you  s(e  anything  in  this  that  tends  to 
enslave  the  laboring  man? 

This  law  provides  that  if  a  union  vio- 
i^ose  unfair  practices,  thereby  dam- 
the  employer,  the  employer  has  a 
right  to  sue  the  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  management  violates  the 
unf al '  labor  practices  which  are  set  out 
again  (t  management,  the  union  has  a 
right  to  sue  management  and  recover. 

Th(  se  penalties  were  written  into  the 
bill  li  an  effort  to  compel  the  employer 
to  k»  p  his  contract  with  the  union  and 
to  CO]  npel  the  union  to  keep  Its  contract 
with  he  employer.  If  the  company  gets 
a  jud  (ment  the  judgment  is  against  the 
funds  in  the  union  treasury  and  not 
again  st  the  individuals. 

Th  s  is  a  two-way  street — the  company 
can  ue  the  union  and  the  union  can 
sue  t  le  company  if  either  of  them  fall  to 


keep 


;helr  contract,  and  If  either  of  them 


can 
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there  ay  damage  the  other.  Of  course, 
these  damages  must  be  proved  in  a  court 
of  law.  Have  we  reached  the  place  in 
this  <  ountry  where  the  employer  can  fall 
ke^p  a  contract  or  where  the  employee 
ail  to  keep  a  contract  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it?  The  law 
prov^  des  since  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation  that  when  men  make  contracts 
they  are  legally  bound  to  carry  them  out 


and  are  naturally  liable  for  any 
ages  in  not  carrying  out  such  contr 
This  is  a  good  provision.     At  times  it ' 
help  the  union  officers  to  control 
of  the  more  impetuous  members 
union.    And   at   times   it   will   pi 
unions  in  a  position  to  demand  an< 
for  their  just  rights  when  they  arCj 
lated  by  the  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  pr« 
any  ofSce  in  a  union  from  being  hel 
a  Communist     Certainly  labor  wl 
greatly  benefited  when  it  can  pi 
boast  that  no  union  in  this  counti 
a  Communist  official  in  its  union, 
preaches  the  overthrow  of  this  Gov4 
ment  by  force  and  violence.    The 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  I  can 
Its  credit,  is  strongly  against  any 
munist   even   being   a   member   of  I 
imlon.  and  certainly  they  would  not 
any  Communists  in  an  official  positl< 
the  union  if  they  knew  it.     Men.  hl| 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
men  high  in  the  CIO  union  have  chj 
time  and  again,  and  have  proven 
the  CIO  has  officers  in  some  of 
locals  who  are  outright  Communist 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Communists 
positions  in  unions  foment  strikes, 
hatred,  and  unrest.    They  would  111 
see  the  country  plunged  into  stril 
continuously  that  they  would  wrc 
economy  of  the  Nation:  in  fact,  tl 
the  big  hope  of  the  parent  head  of 
munlsm  in  Russia  who  has  predicted! 
and  again  the  downfall  of  what  he 
our  capitalist  form  of  free  enteri 
The  Kremlin  is  waiting  for  this  to  hi 
and  they  realize  that  the  greatest  ct 
for  stirring  up  unrest  and  destro) 
economy  of  this  Nation  lies  in  the 
tration  of  the  Communst  ideals  int 
rank  and  file  of  labor.     The  big 
leaders  of  the  Nation  are  beginning 
fearful  of  the  damage  this  group  is 
not  only  to  their  organizations,  but 
to  the  cause  of  labor  and  the  Nation 
Congress    has    attempted    to    help 
honest  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation  to  ( 
the  power  of  communism  In  writing 
the  law  that  no  Communist  can  hoU 
ofDcial  position  in  a  labor  union,  an( 
tain  for  such  organization  the  bei 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  rank  andj 
of  labor,  in  the  smaller  towns  where 
only  want  what  is  fair,  may  not 
stand  why  It  was  necessary  to 
labor  bill.    This  bill  was  passed,  in 
Instances,    to    stop    abuses    perp>et 
against  millions  of  people  both 
public  and  among  the  rank  and 
labor  in  the  big  Industrial  centers. 

An  investigation  of  the  union 
Philadelphia    produce    market    br 
facts  to  the  Labor  Committee  that 
amaze  the  honest  rank  and  file  of 
which  should  be   corrected.    Page 
sworn  testimony  in  the  record  re 
graft,  corruption,  coercion  of  the 
and   file   of   labor   who   pay   the 
coercion  of  the  produce  merchant 
most  taking  over  their  business,  cc 
of  the  farmers  delivering   produc 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living  to 
people  In  Philadelphia.    This  is 
stance  of  hundreds  in  the  big  indi 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of  Mic 
and  In  other  States,  men  and  womc 
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rere  t>oycotted  and  not 

their  produce  hauled 
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[themselves  joined  the 
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we  are  still  short  of  steel  In  the  Nation 
today  because  of  these  coal  and  steel 
strikes.  These  strikes  punished  over 
100.000,000  people  known  as  the  general 
public  who  do  not  actively  belong  to 
either  business  or  labor.    This  record  is 


This  board  of  conciliation  is  working 
constantly  with  both  sides  attempting  to 
find  a  basis  upon  which  they  can  agree. 
The  President's  board  Investigates  the 
claims  on  both  sides,  gets  all  the  facts 
ready,  and  reports  them  to  the  President. 


puwcx  vj  uinui  up  i/iiw>c  uuuses  iney  nave 
not  done  it,  and  unfortunately  the  big 
labor  leaders  of  the  Nation  made  no 
effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in 
writing  this  bill — ^they  simply  were 
against  anything,  any  corrections  what- 
soever through  the  writing  of  a  labor 
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the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  labor  have 
no  idea  exist  in  this  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  felt  it  was 
duty  bound  in  the  interest  of  labor  and 
all  the  people  to  write  this  legislation. 
The  Congress,  in  writing  this  legislation, 
sought  at  all  times  to  protect  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor,  to  give  fair  protection 
to  business  as  well,  and  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  labor  leaders  of  the  Nation  will 
serve  the  laboring  men  and  the  Nation 
far  better  if  they  will  stop  their  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustified  attacks  against 
this  bill  and  join  their  efforts  in  co- 
operating with  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple In  giving  this  act  a  fair  trial.  If  they 
will,  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  labor  and 
to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


Statement  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Wood  on  Behalf 
of  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 


EXTENSION  Oi*  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AtK.\NSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ8 
Friday.  July  11. 1947 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  J.  E.  Wood,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
made  before  the  President's  Special 
Board  of  Inquiry  on  Air  Safety : 

The  subject  of  runway  lengths  and  the  in- 
terrelated matter  of  stalling  speeds  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to  the  air- 
line pUots. 

Our  fight  for  safety  on  these  Items  extends 
back  over  many  years,  and  we  feel  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Board  If  we  delve  into  the 
background  briefly 

We  have  a  rather  extensive  file  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Atr  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation and  the  CAA  and  the  CAB  which 
very  definitely  outlines  the  pilots'  stand  at 
the  time  these  regulations  were  promulgated. 
W<-  will  just  quote  pertinent  parts  from  this 
file,  as  the  presentation  of  all  the  material 
available  would  be  a  rather  lengthy  proceed- 
ing. We  wUl  start  by  quoting  the  greater 
part  of  a  letter  dated  March  9.  1940.  from 
David  L.  Behncke,  president  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Aaaociatlon,  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Dycer, 
Cc  jrdinator.  Flight  Teat  and  Inspection  Unit. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

"In  further  reference  to  your  letter  of 
February  6  and  my  answer  dated  February 
10.  I  would  like  to  advise  that  the  alr-Une 
pilots'  engineering  and  airworthiness  advi- 
sory committee  recently  held  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroug.  ly  going  over  the 
CAA's  proposed  revisions  to  CAR  04  for 
the  purpose  of  making  final  recom^ienda- 
tlons  thereon. 

"In  short,  their  final  decisions  coincide 
with  the  views  expressed  to  you  in  my  letter 
of  February  10.  So  that  the  engineering 
uniu  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  wUl 
have  an  unmistakable  understanding  as  to 
wha  are  the  recommendatlois  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  question,  I  will  again  out- 
line for  your  nformatlon  exactly  what  their 
final  recommendatioOs  are: 

"I.  The  committee  is  against  the  8S-mlle 
per-hour  stalling  speed  figure  In  paragraph 
(b),  page  3,  of  section  04.7000  in  the  CAA's 
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proposal.  They  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  figure  of  85  miles  per  hour  should 
be  reduced  to  80.  Before  making  this  deci- 
sion a  thorough  discussion  was  had  and  all 
factors  affecting  this  very  Important  part  ol 
th^  question  were  carefully  weighed  and 
thoroughly  considered. 

"During  these  deliberations  the  committee 
was  not  unmindful  of  all  the  factors  In- 
volved and  discussed  the  entire  situation  with 
open  minds.  In  the  first  place,  the  opinion 
of  the  line  pilots  right  from  the  start  was 
that  the  part  of  the  CAR  having  to  do 
with  landing  speeds  should  be  left  as  writ- 
ten unless  equally  definite  limiUtions  could 
be  substituted.  In  reviewing  the  proposed 
revisions,  the  committee  reached  the  con- 
•clUBlon  that  paragraph  (b)  of  section  04.7000 
places  a  definite  limit  on  landing  speeds 
within  a  reasonable  range  providing  the  fig- 
ure of  85  miles  per  hour  is  changed  to  80. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  stalling  speed 
of  80  miles  per  hour  permits  an  Increase  in 
the  present  landing  speed  of  70  miles  per 
hour  by  approximately  10  miles  faster,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  committee's  position 
on  this  very  important  part  of  the  question 
Is  amply  demonstrated 

'In  a  problem  of  this  kind,  regardless  of  all 
the  arguments,  there  are  certain  unalterable 
facts  that.  t>ecause  of  their  very  nature,  can- 
not be  brushed  aside.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  pUots  must  fly  the  equipment  that  will 
be  built  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
tha*  wUl  be  established  In  the  revised  regu- 
lations. The  committee  does  not  agree  with 
the  theory  that  the  day  has  passed  wheri  air 
liners  will  land  only  on  Improved  landing 
areas  They  will  continue  to  make  unsched- 
uled landings  and.  therefore,  this  part  of  the 
problem  can  likewise  not  be  Ignored.  And. 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  always  land  on 
properly  Improved  flying  fields,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  under  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (b),  section  04.7000.  aircraft  can 
be  built  that  will  land  at  86  miles  per  hour 
which  landing  speed  is  considered  too  high 
by  the  committee.  It  can  i>e  argued  that 
the  aircraft  built  under  the  requirements  of 
the  proposed  regulations  will  not  land  this 
fast  but  again  the  fact  ronalns  that  there  Is 
nothing  definite  In  the  proposed  regulations 
to  definitely  compel  slower  landing  speeds. 

"Another  very  Important  fact  that  has 
an  unmistakably  Important  bearing  on  this 
entire  problem  Is  that,  even  if  an  aircraft 
does  land  on  approved  flelds,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  always  possible,  operating  condi- 
tions arc  not  always  going  to  be  ideal.  For 
example,  an  airplane  that  lands  at  80  miles 
per  hour  will,  with  a  moderately  light  coat 
of  ice,  land  at  a  speed  of  90  miles  per  hour 
or  faster.  Similarly,  a  craft  with  an  85-mlle- 
per-hour  landing  speed,  which  is  possible 
under  the  proposed  regulations  as  written, 
would,  under  similar  conditions,  land  at  95 
miles  per  hour  and  If  a  heavier  or  possibly 
a  rough  coat  of  Ice  acciunulated  on  the  wings 
and  other  surfaces,  the  actual  landing  speed 
would  mount  to  a  figure  in  excess  of  100  miles 
per  hour:  General  fleld  and  runway  condi- 
tions must  also  be  considered.  It  is  not 
uncommon  In  alr-llne  operation  to  encoun- 
ter landing  stirfaces  glazed  with  Ice  and  on 
fields  where  there  are  no  runways.  It  Is  not 
tmcommon  to  encounter  conditions  where  It 
Is  impossible  to  secure  proper  braking  ac- 
tion because  of  slippage  under  the  tires. 
For  Instance,  If  a  field  Is  frozen  all  but  an 
Inch  or  two  on  the  stirface.  and  such  sur- 
face Is  wet,  the  slippage  is  so  great  that  the 
braking  action  Is  practically  nil. 

"Another  common  condltlcm  that  renders 
brakes  Ineffectual  Is  when  a  plane  lands  and 
runs  through  a  low  place  In  a  field  where 
water  has  accumulated.  We  have  all  had 
experience  with  wet  automobile  brakes  and 
the  result  is  much  the  same  In  a  plane.  To 
forcefully  lllustrats  this  last  point,  your 
attention  Is  Invited  to  two  recent  accidents, 
one  on  Penn-Central  and  one  on  Branlfl, 


involving  aircraft  being  unable  to  stop  be- 
cause of  tire  slippage  resulting  in  sliding 
off  fields  on  which  they  had  effected  a  land- 
ing and  Into  the  bordering  fences.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  company  mentioned,  the 
pUot  reported  that  his  brakes  were  rendered 
Ineffectual  for  a  Urge  part  of  his  landing 
rqr.  becr-.use  of  running  throtigh  low  water- 
covered  parts  of  the  field.  In  thU  particular 
Instance  the  plane  was  on  the  ground  tor 
more  than  1.800  feet  and  yet  was  unable  to 
stop  because  of  slick  field  conditions  and 
wet  brakes.  It  was  lucky  that  obstructions 
In  these  instances  were  only  fences.  What 
If  they  were  inunovable  obstructions?  No 
doubt,  d  number  of  other  accidents  wers 
caused  by  similar  reasons,  but  the  two  men- 
tioned are  recent. 

"It  is  granted  that  there  are  a  ntunber  of 
other  factors  that  go  to  make  up  aafe  per- 
forming air  line  equipment  but  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  designing  engi- 
neers shotUd  be  caused  to  realize,  throiigb 
the  means  of  properly  limiting  regulations, 
that  the  spsed  at  which  aUr  liners  acttially 
make  contact  with  the  ground,  especially 
under  adverse  conditions,  is  highly  important 
to  air  safety. 

"Landing  gear,  retracting  meciianlsm  faU- 
ures,  malfunctioning  of  flap  actuating  mech- 
anism, the  failure  of  tall  wheel  or  steering 
devices,  plus  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
landing  gear  structure  failure,  are  also  factors 
that  miut  be  continuously  reckoned  with 
when  landing  speed  limitations  ars  esUb- 
llshed. 

"A  rule  that  cannot  be  lightly  disrsgudsd 
is  that  the  kUietic  energy  to  be  dissipated 
in  landing  or  perhaps  In  sliding,  tearing,  or 
crushing.  Is  61  percent  greater  at  89  miles  per 
hour  and  102  percent  greater  at  100  miles 
per  hour  than  it  is  at  70  miles  per  hotur. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  to  insure 
against  the  dangers  that  are  akin  to  high 
landing  speeds,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Engineer- 
ing and  Airworthiness  Advisory  Commlttss 
sternly  instructed  me  to  convey  to  the  Au- 
thority the  recommendation  that  a  stalling 
speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  should  l>e  the 
maximum  allowed  In  paragraph  (b),  section 
04.7000,  and  that  they  were  unalterably 
against  allowing  this  to  stand  at  the  figure 
of  85  miles  per  hour.  They  fxirther  took  the 
podition  that  because  they  were  actually 
flying  the  equipment  of  today  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  fly  the  equipment  of  tomor- 
rov?,  and  because  of  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  underlying  factors  Involved,  they  feel 
thitt  the  Authority,  whose  Interest  Is  In  th« 
final  analysis  the  same  as  theirs,  would  not 
want  to  cause  the  building  of  equipment 
that  lands  faster  than  the  pilots  feel  Is  safe 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  Industry's  de- 
velopment. 

"II.  Paragraph  (f ) ,  section  04.7000,  on  page 
4  of  the  proposed  new  regulations  was  in  part 
objected  to  by  the  committee.  They  recom- 
mtnd  that  the  fraction  10/7  In  the  flfth  line 
from  the  top  be  changed  to  read  10/6  and 
that  the  flgure  70  percent  In  the  third  11ns 
from  the  bottom  be  changed  to  60  percent. 
The  conunlttee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
part  of  the  proposed  regulations  has  a  def- 
inite relationship  to  landing  speeds.  As  I 
exi)lalned  at  the  Kansas  City  conference,  the 
pilots  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  land- 
Inp  and  approach  speeds  should  be  held  to 
reasonable  levels  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

"To  bring  a  plane  in  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
with  the  idea  of  getting  the  wheels  on  ttis 
grcitmd  and  then  depending  on  excessive  uss 
of  brakes  to  dissipate  such  high  speed  Is, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  It.  In  this  particular  part 
of  the  problem  there  Is  again  that  ever- 
priisent  necessity  of  reaching  a  certain  bal- 
ance between  all  the  factors  Involved  that 
can  best  be  descrlt>ed  by  the  wwds  'practical' 
and  'reasonable,'  and  last  but  certainly  not 
least  'safety.'  An  airplane  that  u^es  70  per- 
cent of  a  given  landing  area  is.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pilots,  'landing  rather  hot.'    Xn 
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noth  ng  can  be  done  about  It?  The  law 
prov  des  since  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation  that  when  men  make  contracts 
they  are  legally  bound  to  carry  them  out 


A 

I 


Stance  of  hundreds  in  the  big  ind\ 
centers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of  Mid 
and  in  other  States,  men  and  womt  n 


.  A  VTA  \»    waav 


m^\j*     ^^x^&A«~ 


lion  men.  labor  leaders. 
lee  of  the  court,  many 
land  file  of  labor  citing 
showing  abuses  that 


**A«V'    Av/*     j\j\*t.      AAiv/i  i.AAa  v«\/&A   ^jaw*/waj     waamm    baxvaA 

final  recommendations  are: 

"I.  The  committee  is  against  the  85-mile 
per-bour  stalling  speed  figure  in  paragraph 
(b),  page  3.  of  aectlon  04.7000  in  the  CAA's 
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cApciiciii.^  witii  wci.  BUMjinuDue  oniKea  ana 
the  result  Is  much  the  same  in  a  plane.  To 
forcefully  Illustrate  this  last  point,  your 
attention  Is  invited  to  two  recent  accidents, 
one  on  Penn-Central  and  one  on  Branlff, 


can  best  be  deccrlbed  by  the  words  'practical' 
and  'reasonable,'  and  last  but  certainly  not 
least  'safety.'  An  airplane  that  u:26  70  per- 
cent of  a  given  landing  area  is.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pilots,  landing  rather  hot.'    In 
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the  fir4t  place,  under  tlw  proposed  rsgoia- 
Is  no  definitely  established  run- 
or  allowabis  width  of  the  usable 
part  (^  a  landing  area  and  here  again  we 
will  noi  be  troubled  m  actual  operating  con- 
when  a  field  Is  sufllclently  large,  but 
what  ite  must  reckon  with  Is  the  sisllest 
fields  lato  which  a  given  aircraft  will  be 
certlflc  itcd  to  operate. 

'In  ill  the  arguments  on  this  pertlctilar 
part  o:  the  question,  it  was  brought  out 
that  uider  the  new  regulations  much  de- 
pender  re  was  placed  on  good  braking  f acUl- 
vgaln  ths  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  thit  even  if  the  brakee  and  their  actu- 
m  function  perfectly,  and  taU 
■taartng  mechanism  likewise  func- 
tton  perfectly,  there  Is  still  a  very  real  and 
t  danger  at  slippery.  Ice-glazed, 
other  allck  field  conditions  that  reduce 
p  p  of  tires  when  brakes  are  applied, 
pie.  if  a  plane  uses  70  percent  of  • 
in  landing  on  the  smallest  field  ap- 
for  the  pertlctilar  plane  ueed  In  this 
lUtistr^tlcn,  and  field  conditions  are  such 
that  tqe  effectiveness  of  brakes  Is  materially 
.  It  Isn't  going  to  take  very  long  to 
upl  the  remaining  30  percent  and  have 
troublt .  It  was  argued  at  the  Kansas  City 
confen  nee  that  a  pUot  attempting  to  make 


or  emergency  landing  would  come 
o  the  olMtruction  than  90  feet  when 
into  a  landing  area.  This  is  possibly 
(tut  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  n  1  one  would  recommend  that  a  pilot 
fly  a  hi  avy  air-line  tran^xut  very  much  closer 
ihls.   especially  when   a  ship   is   per- 


true. 


than 

formlnk  under  conditions  of  greatly  reduced 
speed,  which  naturally  reduces  its  controlla- 
bility Decause  of  tlugglali  response  to  the 
oontro  8. 

"Kve-yttUng  considered.  50  feet  Is  not  a 
Amount  of  distance  for  clearance  and 
of  this  it  Is  not  reasonatile  to  assume 
that  mkich  dependence  can  be  placed  on  cut- 
ting cc  mers  insofar  as  clearing  obstacles  by 
lea  thin  50  feet  Is  concerned.  In  the  in- 
it  safety,  the  committee  la  flnnly  of 
that  the  above-reconunended 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  new 
regulations. 

•^un  marlatng.  the  committee  wishes  me  to 
point  cut  to  the  representatives  of  the  Au- 
tborlty  that  they  are  strongly  q<  the  opinion 
that  tl  elr  recommendations  as  outlined  in 
thJa  lei  ter  are  reasonable  and  entirely  nec- 
kha  Intteat  of  safety  in  the  current 
ato-llna  equipment  development. 
Tliey  ftarther  pointed  out  that  In  consider- 
ing am  reaching  their  concUislons  they  were 
not  unsundful  of  the  ewwMwntff  taetors  In- 
Tolved  and  In  this  regard  feel  that  they  have 
been  entirely  fair  and  at  the  same  time 
•trangi  r  fsel  that  the  recommendations  they 
haiw  ■  ide  are  parumouat  to  the  maintaining 
of  the  vopsr  dsgrss  ot  safety  In  future  alr- 
ali  eraft  devalopoMnt. 
«  qat  at  the  eommitteemen  put  It. 
reaelied  ite  eoneluslao  afMr 

painstaking  Mtt^y  ol  all  fee* 
and  In  the  Anal  snalysls  ibelr 
tlMt  or  the  Authority  is  Identlesl. 
bceausd  feMfe  Ihe  pU«>ta  wto  muM  Ay  Um 
MUipn  Ml  Mi4  lit*  AiitMtHf  WIM  to 
MM*  fl  r  It*  safe  ttMMMM  Mf  itog  ^ 

aro^tiM  t  MW  rigutallMi  to  Mmaatly  Hiiiatisd 
by  iu«  Air  Una  PlIiNa  ■Rgtn««fti»«  aitu  Air* 
Hittllll  mt  Aaviat>ry  Oo«Milt«aa." 

Tltls  fives  an  idea  of  tlM  raaatl**  lafcan 
^  the  air 'line  pilou  to  the  industry  effort 
to  asta  Mi4h  a  high  stall-speed  llmiution. 

On  i  prU  10,  1040.  Mr  Dycer  replied  •• 
followfl 

"1.  I  is  noted  from  the  contents  of  your 
laMcr  t  tMt.  although  ths  reoaaMcndatioo  is 
that  tie  85  mUes  per  hour  tUlling  speed 
with  flips  in  the  approaah  eondltlon  be  ra- 
duMiL  to  fO  mUse  per  boor,  the  discussion 


following  the  formal  recommendation 
pears  to  be  primarily  concerned  with 
llahing  this  80  miles  per  hour  as  a  limit  i 
the  landing  speed.  With  this  in  ml 
have  proposed  to  and  obtained  approval : 
the  remainder  of  the  industry  that  th« 
instead  an  80  miles  per  botir  limit  upon 
stalling  speed  with  the  flaps  in  the  li 
condition.  This,  we  l>elleve.  will  accom| 
the  objective  toward  which  your  recot 
datlon  was  aimed,  and  we  are  therefore 
ommendlng  this  latter  for  approval  by 
Authority." 

Considerable  additional  controversial 
respondence  ensued   regarding  varioua 
setungs  which  ahotild  be  used  In  figuring  \ 
stall  speed,  but  eventually  a  regulation 
written  which,  although  not  completely 
Isfactory,  the  pilots  felt  would  give  th4 
reasonable  celling  on   thia  critical  pr 
affecting  air  aafety. 

As  closing  remarks  in  a  letter  dated  Ji 
1940.  to  Mr.  Behncke  giving  the  many 
ments  In  favor  of  the  method  used  in  arrli 
at    the    stall-speed    limiutlon.    Mr. 
suted: 

"Por   all    these    reasons   we   suggest 
the   amendmrnt    as   written    be   allow* 
stand  until  experience  with  airplanes 
under   the   reqiUrcments  contained 
indicates  the  posslbUity  that  this  limit 
should  be  reduced." 

Now  let's  Just  stun  up  the  tmpilcatlc 
this  point. 

In  the  face  of  the  pilots'  strong  objec 
at    the    method    used    In    establishing 
80-mile-an-hour  limitation  and  also  in 
face  of  the  obvious  possibility  that  even 
limiutlon  might  have  to  be  reduced  in 
Interest  of  safety,  as  experience  was  gal 
the  manufacturers  proceeded   to  build 
plane  after  airplane  that  had  no  poeslt 
of  meeting  the  regulation  If  any  loa<l 
carried. 

There  perhaps  was  Justification  for 
compromise  with  safety  during  the 
years.  However,  the  Justification  for 
tending  this  compromise  with  safety 
airline  operation,  when  this  equipmei 
turned  from  the  war.  has  never  t>een 
ceded  by  the  pilots. 

Instead   of  changing   the  airplane 
to   meet    the    regulation    which    bad 
agreed  upon  for  safe  alr-llne  operatic 
hue  and  cry   Inunedlately   became   "< 
the  regulation  to  fit  the  airplane." 

In  a  letter  dated  December  31.  1»40. 
Behncke   from  Mr.   Bdward  Warner   of] 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  discussing  n 
tloQs.  Mr.  Warner  states: 

"I  think  everyone  will  agree  with  you 
It  would  be  very  undesirable  If  reguli 
were  made  to  fit  aircraft,  rather  tl 
reverse." 

Tet   when   the  war-weary  equlj 
turned  Ln  IMA  and  cotild  not  meet  thtfl 
quiremcnts   for   airline   operation,   the 
cedure  wtilch  Mr.  Warner  stated  wov 
"Tery  undeslrsble '  is  essctly  tiie  sction 
was  taken. 

The  regulation  was  ebanged  to  fit 
plane.     The  doors  were  thrown  u(i«>n 
stall 'Speed    llmitatktn    was    removed 
pletely  and  stllMiunh  thsrt  were  euf 
ilMiAs   ahd    balaiii'M    In    the   rsqulrei 
ViMtll  IHs  »tisim«r«  eald  «sv»  the  tti 
•afrty  las  tor,  tA«  |»u«t«  »t*««fiHsi«Mi 
wtUi  MfbiMling  UmI  tlie  sisii  •t*»*4s 
lanaiAf  (M»*«<is  wera  «•§  ifciw  iH«  iimi 
whteh  tft«y.  ui  full  r— ilitiaw  uf  M\»u 
respuiwibiluies,  ImmI  prolwtsA  m 
bi«h 

U  tlM  sprUtg  of  Itii,  a  propcaal  wi 
•tlvatf  hf  Um  Air  Une  Piluu  Aasoctatlf 
•NMMVta  and  suggsstioos  wtuch  ai« 
pUola  to  Um  grave  reallaatlott  that  com| 
eHwinatfcw  cC  a  tail  spead  mulrement 
under  way. 

The  piloU  and  the  ALFA  engtneeniig 
partment    proteated    vigorously.      We 
castigated  roundly  by  engineers  and 


lUU.    BrUllantly  word- 

j  magasine    articles    ac- 

I  overlooking  the  airport 

which    would    provide 

lequate  length,  and  the 

«'hlch  was  to  provide 

iciltties  for  Btralght-in 

than  one  direction. 

lis  campaign  was  that, 

3r  air  safety,  we  got  the 

irrl  high  stalling  speeds 

\e  still  do  not  have 

1^        r  the  landing  aids 

U  that  time  of  stifling 
having  no  vision.     We 
:tically  the  only  rapid 
1.  since  we  were  cver- 
ezceedlugly  rapid  prog- 
through    the    fences, 
shaclts  Bt  the  bounda- 
te  airports.     Our  vision 
^mewbat.    peering    for 
u     A  inadequate  or  In- 
|a:    roach  facilities. 

prevent  the  eliml- 
(-bpeed  limitation,  Mr. 
(thy  letter  to  Mr  Dycer 
ring  In  detail  the  argu- 
jagalnst  this  action.  A 
tnt  to  every  member  of 

kit'    has  transpired  since 

ti)       these  alipianes.   It 

quote  a  few  of  the 

:t     :is  contained  In  this 

II     '    air-safety    depart- 
aat  on  April  2.  1945, 
^posal    to   the   Air   Line 
comments   and   sug- 
le  elimination  of  the 
liles  per  hour  in  part  04 
fulatlons   and.   In    fact, 
the  stalling  speed  en- 
fixed  design,  engineer- 
requirements  for  air- 
Ines    in    magaalnes    are 
of  which  the  following 
stalling   speed   asked 
>ullders.'     It  Is  all  very 
Ifrom  our  flies  that  Mr. 
ronautlcal  engineer,  baa 
I  correspondence 
proposal." 
i(  .  es  that  it  was  pres- 
luciurers  that  inlUated 
Again   we  quote  from 
It    2.    1M5.    from    Mr. 

^042.  when  part  04  was 
the    Civil    Aeronsutlcs 
ig  yardsuck  and  the 
»n   of   all    the   manu- 
Intcrested  in   building 
Ipmrnt  and  ail  the  air 
roceed  with  their  poet- 
's action  on   February 
»nrt  04  of  the  CAR  gave 
|ht  as  It  gave  them  ail 
equiprosnl  planning, 
llldini    yardstleii     Tb« 
irunv  went  to  work, 
when  ihe  wiMilg  pilpt 
••>..(   in   migstrMMii  gf 
1 1  I  >><\t\§,  whii  •H«»tliA  IM 
N  (wffti  •#•  •liMWltNfl 
>H»Mft  iMfHe  rlMbt  Ni 
^Kuhi  ang  Marl  iMiHMiiii 

liiMtes    uur    pffvtauilf 
Um  rtquiraiiisnts  bti 
MA.  tbs  mail' 
llgfelllM  aircraft  -vhlcb 
rules  and  than 
pressurs    to    bear    to 
to  fit  the  airplane. 
Hi.  Behncke  s  letter  to 

live  any  thought  what* 
lUiating  of  the  stalling 
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speed  linUtatlon  or  the  raising  of  the  stalling 
apeed  for  alr-llne  aircraft  in  the  CAA's  engi- 
neering requirements  for  the  planning,  engi- 
neering, and  building  of  such  aircraft  really 
means  to  oiu*  national  and  international  air- 
port planning  and  building  program.  To  get 
right  to  the  point,  this  is.  In  itself,  a  terrifi- 
cally important  question.  It  can  make  a 
billion  dollar  national  and  international 
scheme  of  airports  practically  obsolete  over- 
night. Then  where  Is  the  second  billion  dol- 
lars going  to  come  from?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  isn't  going  to  come.  Much 
more  can  be  said  on  this  point — in  fact, 
volumes  could  be  written  about  this  one 
point  alone,  but  the  stalling  speed  question 
of  alr-llne  equipment  and  our  airport  plan- 
ning and  building  program  both  nationally 
and  Internationally  are  so  completely  geared 
together  and  related  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same.  We  had  t>etter  realize  this  or  there  will 
be  much  wailing  when  the  investigators 
t>egln  their  inquisitions  on  the  lack  of  proper 
postwar  and  other  correlated  alr-llne  equip- 
ment engineering  and  airport  planning  by 
our  Federal  regulatory  agencies  that  can 
easily  result  in  losses  of  many  millions  upon 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payers." 

In  commenting  on  this  quote  regarding 
lack  of  correlation  Ijetween  airport  design 
and  airplane  landing  speeds,  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  American  Airlines  reportedly 
will  have  to  curtail  operations  in  approxi- 
mately 19  of  20  cities  when  they  inaugurate 
service  «nth  their  new  Convalr  240's  in  the 
near  future.  Unless,  of  course,  previotis 
precedent  is  followed  anc'  the  regulations  are 
changed  to  fit  the  airplane  to  the  inadequate 
airports  It  will  be  regrettable  if  this  is  done, 
because  airplanes  do  not  seem  to  understand 
legislation  very  well;  and  they  land  Just  as 
fast  after  a  new  rule  is  passed  as  they  did 
before. 

One  more  quote  from  Mr.  Behncke's  letto' 
of  August  2.  1945.  to  Mr.  Dycer: 

"The  peace^'me  public  Is  terrifically  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  human  life  is  very 
precious  and  ojict  lost  is  lost  forever.  All 
who  are  making  grand  speeches  and  gazing 
starry-eyed  and  too  Intently  in  the  crystal 
ball  of  tomorrow's  air-transportation  devel- 
opment, falling  to  understand  and  realize 
what  air  safety  really  means,  will  soon — and. 
In  fact,  sooner  than  they  expect — be  Judged 
by  a  highly  critical  public  for  their  actions 
and  the  Judgment  rendered  will  not  he 
lenient,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  safety 
factor  in  postwar  alr-line-transportatlon  de- 
velopments which  must  depend  upon  the 
patronage  of  John  Q.  Public  to  exist  and  go 
forward." 

We  have  not  quoted  these  predictions  from 
the  past  merely  to  be  able  to  say  "we  told 
you  so."  Rather  we  feel  that  It  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  Board  to  have  an  accurate,  if 
brief,  background  knowledge  of  what  the 
pilot's  position  hss  been  throughout  theee 
developments  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that 
perhaps  s  compsratlve  evaluation  erf  many 
Of  our  practical  recommendations,  as  deter* 
inined  by  etp^rlrnce  in  ihe  past,  c«n  be 
tnf^dr 

May  t  summarlM  th«  Mrtinti  fallen  Iti  Ihr 
Mat  ftcvtrsl  yrsra  by  the  air  iMfrieM  shi 
munurMHirfM  •nH,  lou  miftii  ity.  MitglM* 
Hit  III  ky  IM  OAI  ifttf  ^AA.  Tirn.  you 

MMl  rUlM  WI  |«MWrH  lIssiiiHa  fgp  IM  fUlW* 


•iMMfl.  TM  MTffAll  M  Ml  MM  IM 
nttf,  10  iHs  rtilM  wtH  •Mugai  le  mMi 

Wt  gllirtft  T))s  aireraft  would  not  flt  into 
W9  Miparta  ao  the  an  pitria  kiutuid  be  ohaugMl 
to  flt  the  aircraft  This  being  Impossibls 
It  Is  proposed  to  flt  the  aircraft  to  the 
airport.  The  answer  la  in  our  opinion  very 
obvloiu. 

I  ahall  eloee  by  again  quoting  from  Mr. 
Behncke's  letter  to  Mr.  Dycer: 

"The  alr-llne  plloU  of  this  Nation  tiavs 
said  many  times  in  the  pest  and  they  ahall 
keep  saying   it  over  and  over,  again  and 


again  that  the  CAB  and  the  entire  CAA  must 
stand  unalterably  in  opposition  to  all  moves 
of  this  kind  as  stanchly  and  immovable 
as  the  imiverse  itself.  Any  other  course  is 
intolerable,  dangerous,  unsotmd,  and  thor- 
oughly and  unmistakably  fraught  with  every 
conceivable  manner  cjf  confusion,  frustra- 
tion, and  InsUbUity  for  all  the  alr-llne  in- 
dustry In  all  its  branches  and  can  only 
result  in  a  deadly  force  against  a  right  and 
proper  degree  of  air  safety  in  alr-llne  trans- 
portation, and  will  prove  to  be  an  unforgiv- 
able travesty  on  the  inherent  right  of  the 
public  to  have  human  life  protected  properly 
in  day-after-day,  year-in-and-year-out  air- 
line travel." 

This,  gentleman,  waa  the  stand  of  the  air- 
line plloU  in  1940,  and  again  In  1945  and 
it  Is  our  stand  In  1947.  We  have  not  altered 
our  position  In  any  respect. 


Food  Prices  and  Forei|rn  Relief 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  w/.sHiNCToir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  11.  1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  have  naturally  become  acutely 
conscious  of  the  inflationary  budgets 
presented  to  us  this  year  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  their  effect  upon  the  national 
economy.  As  a  fruit  rancher,  I  am  also 
conscious  of  the  publicity  and  attention 
given  to  the  rise  in  food  costs  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  attributable  to 
these  same  inflationary  budgets  and  the 
purchase  of  tremendous  amounts  of  food- 
stuffs for  foreign-relief  purposes.    ' 

In  this  connection,  I  thinlc  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  July  1947  issue  of 
the  Washcoegg,  publication  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cooperative  Farmers'  Association, 
is  worth  while  as  a  frank  statement  of 
the  truth  about  food  prices: 

WHO  ZS  SPOOFIMO  WHOM? 

Living  costs  are  high  as  most  everyone 
agrees.  But  why  blame  this  plight  on  food 
producers — the  farm  families  who  are  now 
the  brunt  of  an  tmjust  attack  l}y  the  metro- 
politan press,  periodicals,  and  other  groupsf 

City  folks  say  food  prices  are  too  high. 
Lst)orlng  groups  say  the  same  thing— every- 
one blames  the  other  fellow.  And  while  all 
of  this  Is  going  on  Oovemment  spokesmen 
on  one  hand  are  trying  to  "talk  down"  prloes, 
but  with  the  other  sre  carrying  out  prsc* 
tlces  which  Ixjlster  prices. 

Why  hot  let  a  get  to  tht>  bottom  of  this 
buatneasl'  HlRh  living  coata  aa  far  aa  fonda 
sre  concerned  sre  mrjatly  bfrauae  the  Ocrt'- 
(•rnm^nt  la  purrhnaihs  (t-em^'ncioiia  qushtl* 
Un  ttt  foMlMulT  I 'I  halK  iMd  I  ha  hungry  ot 
ths  mm\4,  ih  p^p^h  (hia  aalahtiaiiim  aH  irH* 
Mial  wtM  itfuciuff  aim  ihfuwa  ihg  Ihw  gf 

MlMly  Mli  MlMAi  Ml  0f  kttlM.    il  MMM 

IM  MfMr  Nfli  fl  ftMl  IN  rMMittng  III  §m' 
MBtMua  Mwiwdi  by  l«Mr  tnii  inhar  gnnipfl 
for  hignar  wafM  *n4  Mlartaa  m  mast  (Mm 
bifiiior  living  0oMa,  Tbs  wbola  tlitni  to  § 
apliui  upwards— au<t  ths  aM  NCuU  la  that 
every  particle  of  food  thS  farmar  manufac* 
turea  costs  him  a  great  dsal  mors  to  turn 
out  and  he  miiat  necessarily  receive  higher 
prices  for  it. 

Most  everyone  is  humanitarian  enough  to 
want  to  help  the  less  fortunate  of  the  world. 
If  the  food  we  send  abroad  will  alleviate  suf- 
fering even  just  a  little  bit.  it  is  a  Job  well 


dc>ne  and  will  have  the  support  of  the  general 
public. 

But  why  not  let's  have  the  truth  about  the 
whole  thing?  Why  not  let's  have  Oovem- 
ment spokesmen  come  out  and  say  eaactly 
what  they're  doing — that  every  time  they 
purchase  a  lot  of  food  for  export  It  means 
Just  that  much  more  competition  tor  remain- 
ing Bupplles  at  home?  And  when  consumers 
ccmpete  for  scarce  articles  they  are  bound  to 
bid  up  prices. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  hldt.  the  facts  tmder 
a  bushel  and  let  the  metropolitan  consumer 
feel  that  farmers  are  the  big  bogles  who  are 
taking  so  much  of  their  pay  checks.  In- 
stead, It  Is  time  for  s  clear-cut.  simple  state- 
ment by  Government  spokesmen  to  tell  ex- 
actly what  Is  going  on.  It  is  time  to  admit 
that  costs  are  high — and  will  remain  so  uutU 
the  vast  populations  throughout  the  world 
are  able  to  feed  and  clothe  themselvee  as 
they  did  l>efore  the  war. 


The  Marsliall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  uicaiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVBi 

Friday,  July  11.1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  July  10, 1947: 

THZSZ   DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Much  of  history  is  the  record  of  good  in- 
tentions ending  in  astounding  errors.  Ths 
Marshall  plan  gives  the  appearance,  at  this 
stage,  of  having  been  conceived  in  charity 
and  good  will,  but  Inevitably  having  pro- 
duced a  whopper  of  an  historical  error,  the 
correction  of  which  may  not  he  possible. 

It  started  with  a  speech  at  Harvard  on 
June  5  In  which  Secretary  of  State  George 
Marshall  said: 

"Any  assistance  that  this  Oovemment  nuiy 
render  in  the  future  shotild  provide  a  cure 
rather  than  a  mere  palliative. 

"Any  government  that  Is  wUling  to  aa- 
slst  in  the  task  of  recovery  wUl  find  full  co- 
operation, I  am  stire,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Oovsmment.  Any  gotarBaHBt 
which  maneuvers  to  block  the  P8eos»siy  Of 
other  countries  cannot  expect  help  from  us. 

"Furthermore,  governments,  political  par- 
ties, or  groups  which  seek  to  psrpetusts  hu- 
man tnlsery  in  order  to  profit  thefwCrora  po- 
litically or  otherwise  will  encounter  the  op* 
pMltlon  of  the  United  Siatca  " 

That  la  obvloualy  a  Arm  promise.  Becre- 
tsry  Marahflli  ta  aur«,/ou  will  tMMs  Ha  does 
hot  any  how  murh  He  doct  lig|  ititriba  the 
hatura  of  th«  saatttiMf.  Mf  m#faly  e«r« 
that  wc  shall  Maiat  «  mhtkk  ifp*  rif  hsIltHt 

MMM     sajU|AAA     ^■»*'***^*«     AmAA 

M  nf  Mill  II  In  MMtmiiy  wtiti  IM  Tru' 
MM  itttriM,  iliMwli  II  li  I  N)i«iita  gf 
Tf)if»n,  vmh*,  mm  mvum,  m  whim  im 

lilM  t\^r*9  m»4s  Mi{ 


At  tiiat  time,  ws  sjmM  m\y  uf  "|)e«at.)«v« 
lAg"  nsilona.  msAiuim  lovl*!  AuMtan  Imi 
not  gwltasrlsnd 

George  Marahall  seu  up  s  Buropeao  modua 
operandi  by  saying  further: 

"•  •  •  It  would  be  neither  fitting  nor 
eScacloua  for  this  Government  to  undertake 
to  draw  up  unilaterally  a  program  designed 
to  place  Europe  on  its  feet  eeononUcally. 
This  la  the  business  of  ths  Europeans.  Ham 
initiative,  X  think,  must  come  from  Europe. 
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role  of  this  eomttry  ai&uld  ' 
aid  in  the  drafttng  of  a 
and  of  later  supptJit  of  s«ach  a  pro- 
far  as  It  Bsay  be  praetleal  for  as 


Of  course  this  aifects  our  economy 
down  the  line,  especially  steel  pre 
and  for  every  coal  consumer. 
Tb1«  i<  A  cari  .<tate  of  affairs.    In 


America  for  coal;   it 

3pe  in  large  quantities. 

lean  coal,  causing  dls- 

Italy  and  other  Euro- 
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ways,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  more  recently 
the  airplane  and  radio,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. 

They  could  afford  the  luxuries  of  churchee. 


The  West  Pays  Its  Debts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


tlon  trip  or  else  they  didn't  cooperate,  for 
when  we  made  the  trip,  the  sheep  were  there 
and  the  damage  was  plsinly  visible.  Oovem- 
ment  men    then    conceded    we    knew    more 


AUiS 


\ 


I  « 

i 


r«l«  of  tbto  eooatry  tt&oM 
trlRuU^  aid  In  tlM  dnftlng  ctf  » 

mnd  of  later  BUinwit  of  rach  a  pro- 
far  M  tt  may  b«  practical  for  va 


program  abotild  te  a  Joint  one.  agreed 

number.  It  not  all.  Buropean  natlona." 

of  Bigland  and  Bldaolt  of  France 

Aaly  aeeapted  that  aa  a  promiae.  a 

and  an  tavttatkm  to  go  ahead. 

galled  a  confercuM.  and  Included  the 

Tta*  lattar  wtmHj  wanted  to  know 

wtwt  tkm  AoMrtema  Intended  to  do. 

no  one  could  aay 

that    the    Secretary    of    State 

waa  a  propoaal  to  Oongresa  for  an 

ttnatad  to  be  ta.ooo.ooo.ooo 

laa.  for  a  number  of  years. 

might  or  might  not  agree 


Tbmf 


RUMlaoj 
that  1 
muat 
ataort  bt 

try  la 

Now 
in  th< 
rtanot 
that 


iMtiad 


IIP  a 


would 
AettiaUy 


to 

cmited 

try  wants 
Kurt  pe 
price  1  or 
we  cai 
standi]  ig 
MarshiU 


Mr 

le«Te 

ORO.  I 
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the  present  Oongrssa  la  not  likely 
any  such  appropriation  on  Mr  Tru- 
or  lii.  MMrshalt's  say-«o  without  fur- 
profound  InrasUgatlon.     This  the 
understood    and    they    estimated 
would  not  go  through.    The  British 
rasp  at  any  straw  because  they  are  so 
dollars  an<|  aoaiaUam  In  that  coun- 
inadaquatdy  piudlMJUM. 
the  good  Intentions  In  all  this  ilea 
necessity    of    aiding    OreAt    Britain. 
Italy,  and  othar  Buropean  eountrles 
willing  to  avoid  communiam  at  home 
MrTlence  to  Sorlet  ROMla. 
arror  Uss  In  the  method  of  ddng  it. 
of  detarmlnlng  what  this  creditor 
WID  do  and  stipulating  the 
of  aid.  Marshall  set 
( cbtors'  conference  to  gang  up  on  the 
or  to  stipulate  such  conditions  as 
could  not  meet  which.  In  the  end, 
tlfy  their  sssumptlon  of  a  promlas 
ind  not  kept. 

;M  have  been  warned 

htttory  at  tbm  raMttoaa  batween  this 

and  Burope  since  World  War  I.    He 

assume  that  he  had  a  device  which 

work  becaiise  of  Buropa's  desperation. 

.  Buropean  politicians  are   never 

because   they   can    always    resort 

and   communism.    Only    the 

States  is  desperate  becatise  this  coun- 

peace  and  production. 

Is  prepared  to  make  us  pay  har 

peace  and  production — any  price 

be  got  to  pay.    nils  lack  of  under- 

of   Buropean   history   got    George 

Into  his  present  trouble. 


win  j 
given 

Sserbtary  MaiafeaB 
by  ths 
countif 
;o 


rev  jlutlon 


Tkc  New  Cm!  CMtract 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEYRE 


m  1  BB  HOUSB  OP 


ATTVIB 


Friday.  July  11. 1947 


LiPEVRE.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
X)  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
nclude  an  article  by  Mark  Sullivan 
appeahng  in  today's  New  York  Herald 
Trlbuiie. 

Speaker.  I  have  received  from  my 
dlsUli^  several  severe  criticisms  of  Con- 
or remaining  silent  over  the  de- 
made  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  tbe 
ct  by  the  coal  operators  of  the 
itract.    These  constituents  feel 
hlle  Concnu  Is  busy  with  a  new 
1,   trying  dwptnUly  to  reduce 
along  comes  John  L.  Lewis,  a  pri- 
vate ditiam,  lerylnc  a  tax  on  his  own  on 
(be  Apicrlean  people,  which  amounts  Is 
stely  a  dollar  a  ton  on  coal. 


Of  course  this  affects  our  economy 
down  the  line,  especially  steel  prod« 
and  for  every  coal  consumer. 

This  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs.    In 
to  look  at  this  sitaation  from  the  oj 
tor's  standpoint.  I  imagine  It  evolved 
self  to  the  point  of  whether  we  w< 
have  a  paralyxing  strike  or  the  hope] 
having  a  lone -time  period  of  produc 
A  strike  without  a  doubt,  would 
eventually  ended  with  the  Govemi 
again  taking  over  the  mlnfi  and  I, 
one,  favor  the  operators  nmning 
own  show.     From  past  experience 
operators  know  that   the  Govemi 
would  have  granted  Mr.  Lewi^  his  ei 
demand.     We  cannot  be  too  harsh  | 
the  operators  and  after  all  It  is  not 
function  of  Congress  to  interfere 
collective  bargaining.    Personally.  I 
that  John  L.  Lewis  is  at  the  height  I 
his  power  and  every  time  the  price] 
coal  advances  the  industry  can 
further  inroads  of  other  types  of  fu« 
power  and  heat. 

Mim  Owinas'  TntLoncG  to  Lbwis  Liki 
Munich      AfPfsSMiWT — Mask      Si 
Cmcs  Thus  Horss  or  Pkack  im  ths 
Inscstbt  roa  a  Long  Ttmc.  *ttt  Hx 
Oscnf  ous  8nr  ow  thk  Roao  to  IirrtAi 


(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

WaaHUsoroM.  July  10  — The  contract 
by  the  coal-mine  operators  with  Mr.  Jo 
Lexis  and  hla  United  Mine  Workers,  by 
Mr.  Lewis  got  practically  all  be  demi 
has  led  to  an  aftermath  which  Include* 
dam   of   the  mine  owners   for   making 
contract.     Much  of  this  foctises  upon 
United  States  Steal  Corp.,  a  large 
coal  mines,  and  upon  Its  president,  Mr. 
JanUn  F.  Palrleas.  who  waa  a  spokesmaaj 
tha  n«BotlaUons  with  Mr.  Lewis.    Cnt 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Is  passed  OTer,  preeumat 
the  aaatnnptlon.  sustained  by  experlencaj 
Mr.  Lewis  Is  Immuna;  h*  either  has 
oped   an   Induration,  or  sees   adyantafe] 
crltldam  aa  a  thing  that  strengthens  hla ; 
sttlon  with  his  unktn  following,  whlc 
way  you  choose  to  read  Mr.  Lewis'  extn 
n«ry  mind. 

What  went  on  among  the  mine  owns 
they     negotiated     with     Mr.     Lewis 
neither  thla  nor  anything  else  can  amellc 
tha  effects  (tf  this  c<Hitract  oo  the 
and  the  country's  economy — reveals  tha 
sons  the  mine  owners  took  the  course 
did.     Their  early  dUciisslons  with  Mr. 
might  justify  the  term  "negotiation"; 
was  some  argument  about  minor  as; 
Mr.  Lewis'  demands,  such  as  payments  to  i 
miners'  welfare  fund.     But  what  went 
toward  tha  end  could  hardly  be  called 
ilatlon:    U  might   b*  more   accurately 
scribed  as  an  ultimatum  by  Mr.  Lewis: 
mine  owners  could  accept  or  refuse. 


WLOm  TO 


aCOIfOMT 


Leaders  among  them  gave  thought 
two  sets  of  consequences  they  were  ot 
to  choose  t>etween.     Realstance  would 
a  strike.     WhUe  the  new  labor  law  in 
respects  enables  an  employer  to  resist  a  i 
more  effectlrely  than  the  former  oni 
law,  nevertheless  neither  the  new  law  or  i 
other  condition  could  bring  a  strike  to  t< 
nation  In  less  than  soma  S  month.s  or| 
MeanwhUe  the  strike  In  coal  would 
paralysis  of  almoat  the  whole  of  the  count 
Industry  and  economy     Avoidance  of 
calamity  was  mainly  the  thing  for  which] 
mina  owners  chose  to  pay  the  price  they  i 

Mr.  Pnlrless.  in  a  statement  he  mi 
the  contract  waa  slgnad.  emphasised  the] 
fact  OD  an  industrial  paralyali  OB  the 
eooBtry,  nnd  added  that  it  sUfM  alac 
had  an  advara*  effect  upon  the  Intematt 
iltuatloD.    What  waa  tn  the  mine  oi 
minds  mu  that  much  of  Burope  Is  at 


America  for  coal:   tt 

3pe  in  large  quantities. 

lean  coal,  causing  dla- 

Italy  and  other  Buro> 

strengthen  the  move- 

intsm.     Also,   Interrup- 

I  might  impair  Biainisaii 

ihall  plan,  mnoli  ehar- 

lent,  which  rests  upon 

we  can  help  Burope 

Apprehended  that  a  coal 

another  seizure  of  the 

lent.    Though  the  war- 

Ich    past   seizures    were 

[there  was  already  talk 

a  coal  strike.  Congress 

kthorlslng  seizure.    And 

^r*  felt,  would  be  likely 

have,  with  a  granting 

most  of  Mr  Lewis'  de- 

the   demands   by   the 

konths  from  now  would 

le  than  granting  by  the 

>NAL  uomvT. 

iva  weighing  with  the 
wish  to  get  on  with 
improvements   In   the 

kder  way.  such  aa  "gasl- 
|the  mines,  expected  to 

as  a  representative  of 

Iter,  had  to  "choose  be- 

the  deep  blue  sea" — 

tech  let  us  assume  that 

blue  sea.     The  defect 

tested  by  a  phrase  Mr. 

the  contract  would 

In  tha  bituminous 

long   time    to   come." 

ibly  recall  the  phrase 

lion  to  Hitler  at  Munich 

In  our  time." 
line  owners  cams  to- 
let*  for  coal  as  a  baalc 
to  higher  prices  toe 
[a  step,  and  an  ominous 
spiral  of  the  country's 
generally.     That,  If  It 
inflation,  would  be  a 
any  which  the  mine 
possible  consequences 


lerican  Retonrcet 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
my  remarks  in  the 
[the  following  article 
sky.  from  the  Wash- 
Id: 

DATS 

E.  Sokolsky) 

,  work  was  the  creed  of 
ly  settlers  had  to  work 
lers  of  this  Nation  had 
Id  have  been  no  Nation. 
Bre  not  aristocrats,  not 
lir  llnaaga  back  to  Wil- 


who  achieved 
[work. 

\i»  work,  the  people  ol 
ip  huge  wealth.  They 
structure  which  stands 
ry.  They  esUbUshed 
ktlon,   railroads,  high- 
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ways,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  more  recently 
the  airplane  and  radio.  In  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. 

They  could  afford  the  luxuries  of  churches, 
schools,  hoepltals,  and  numerous  social  In- 
stitutions and  associations.  Every  small 
town,  as  well  as  the  large  cities,  had  news- 
papers and  other  vehicles  of  Information  and 
free  expression  of  opinion. 

All  this  was  the  result  of  work  in  a  free  so- 
ciety where  each  man  followed  hla  Judgment 
and  gave  a  maximum  of  effort.  Those  billions 
that  politicians  speak  of  so  freely  and  scatter 
to  the  winds  Is  the  hoard  of  generations  of 
Americans,  accumulating  and  Increasing  from 
the  time  of  the  early  colonies  until  these  days 
of  profligacy. 

It  Is  this  hoard  that  Is  now  being  dissi- 
pated. Much  of  It  Is  being  spent  In  futile 
politics,  to  putty  the  holes  of  a  declining 
society  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

As  dangerous  as  such  a  course  Is,  even  more 
dangerouA.  more  frightening  Is  the  damage 
done  by  Imitation  of  European  ways  by  those 
who.  having  the  benefits  of  this  free  and 
rich  country,  seek  ut<^las  In  a  decaying  so- 
ciety. 

What  is  the  Utopia  that  Burope  offersf  At 
best  it  Is  a  workless  society.  For  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman  in  any  aristocratic  community 
was  that  he  did  not  work.  He  might  govern 
othei  men.  He  might  control  their  minds 
aad  even  their  persons.  He  might  devote 
himself  to  fashion  or  to  dilettantism  In  one 
of  tbe  arts  or  humanities,  but  he  did  not  soil 
himself  by  productivity. 

He  did  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  his  nation 
or  any  other.    He  was  an  ornament. 

That,  to  many.  Is  Utopia.  It  Is  the  Ideal  to 
which  men.  In  this  generation,  look.  That, 
for  Instance,  Is  what  happened  In  England. 
For  decades  the  British  socialists  have  been 
offering  their  followers  a  society  with  less 
work,  fewer  hours,  more  lelstire. 

When  the  Socialist  government  took  over, 
the  British  worklngman  assumed  that  Utopia 
had  arrived  and  that  he  could  work  less  and 
be  guaranteed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
France  went  through  that  period  on  the 
verge  of  World  War  II  and  was,  because  of  It, 
smashed  by  the  Nazi. 

Here  In  this  country  all  sorts  of  devices  are 
offered  to  lesser  productivity  until  today  we 
are  suffering  a  scarcity  which  is  the  result  of 
decreased  work.  Every  Industry  suffers  from 
limitations  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  worker 
who  restricts  his  output  to  conform  to  rules 
set  to  equalize  the  more  competent  with  the 
least  competent. 

Ceilings  have  been  placed  upon  human 
progress  by  rejecting  new  devices  which  In- 
ereaae  output  and  which  forbid  exhibitions 
of  superior  abilities  by  those  who  possess 
them. 

The  danger  Is  that  while  we  are  consuming 
our  savings  In  wars,  relief,  and  aids,  we  are 
not  building  new  hoards  of  wealth  by  In- 
creased output.  As  our  savings  decrease — 
and  the  national  debt  Is  the  best  example  of 
the  decrease — prices  rise,  wages  grow  mean- 
ingless because  of  higher  prices,  and  the  tax 
rate  becomes  an  unbearable  Impediment  to 
new  developments  and  greater  output. 

In  a  word,  we  are  being  squeezed  between 
losses  in  our  National  Capital  hoard  and  the 
greater  difficulty  In  Individual  efforts  to  pro- 
duce more  and  to  keep  the  rewards  of  pro- 
duction. 

That  Is  what  the  Utopians  nave  brought 
us.  For  while  those  who  would  put  heaven 
on  earth  Immediately  paint  roseate  pictures 
of  what  the  outcome  of  their  changes  wUl  be, 
actually  they  make  us  all  poorer  as  Individ- 
uals, and  they  are  Impoverishing  our  collec- 
tive hoard  upon  which  we  all  depend  for  na- 
tional and  Individual  security.  This  mis- 
chief may  not  appear  In  the  national  balance 
sheet  at  tlM  moment,  but  the  warning  is  al- 
ready In  the  flgurar 


The  West  Pajs  lb  Debts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  11, 1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
include  an  article  printed  in  the  July  7, 
1947,  issue,  of  the  Wenatchee  Dally 
World,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  telling  of 
the  expected  final  payment  this  year  on 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Icicle  ir- 
rigation district,  in  Washington's  Vale 
of  Cashmere. 

This  article,  coming  only  a  few  months 
after  the  celebration  of  the  pay-off  on 
the  Tieton  reclamation  project  in  central 
Washington,  is  just  another  proof  to  the 
Nation  that  the  West  pays  its  debts.  It 
shows  that  we  of  the  West  are  worthy  of 
the  Investment  made  in  our  enterprises 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  how  this 
IrrigaUon  project,  begun  in  1923,  has 
added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  United 
States. 

The  article  follows: 

lacue  WATTS  pat-oft 

Cashmxu,  July  6. — Three  hundred  and 
fifty  Cashmere  Valley  fruit  growers  after 
harvesting  this  year's  apple  crop  will  pay 
off  the  final  »60.000  bonds  on  the  life  line  of 
their  Industry— the  Icicle  Irrigation  district. 

Payment  of  the  bonds  wUl  cut  their  pro- 
duction costs  for  the  growers  have  been  pay- 
ing »10  extra  per  acre  on  retirement  of  the 
outstanding  bonds.  The  Icicle,  which  se- 
cures its  name  from  the  source  of  their  water 
supply,  Icicle  River  and  Canyon,  winds  40 
miles  at  380  feet  elevation  above  the  valley. 

Pour  thousand  feet  of  tunnel,  8.7  miles  of 
pipe  lines  and  the  remainder  of  the  irriga- 
tion ditch,  wood  and  steel  pipe,  covers  3.900 
acres  of  orchard  land  and  supplies  supple- 
mental water  for  3.600  more  acres  In  the 
Cashmere  and  Peshastln  area. 

Claude  M.  Zediker.  secretary  of  the  Icicle 
district,  engineer,  fruit  grower  himself,  and 
the  mayor  here  said  today  they  had  spent 
$1,000,000  since  1923  on  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  system,  now  24  years  old.  He  said 
that  the  reconstruction  Involved  tearing  out 
flumes,  excavation  and  lining  the  ditch  with 
3  Inches  of  concrete — all  necessary  to  secure 
more  water  and  strengthen  the  existing 
system. 

Tbe  district  was  organized  In  1917  by  a  pri- 
vate company  financed  by  the  Black  Interests 
In  Seattle.  The  present  nonprofit  cooperative 
took  over  In  1923  and  things  started  happen- 
ing. Zediker  told  of  their  Immediate  concern 
for  insuring  a  continuous  supply  of  water. 
Because  of  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  sup- 
ply— they  went  to  the  source  and  built  three 
water  reservoirs  that  could  be  emptied,  when 
needed.  Into  the  Icicle  Creek.  These  reser- 
voirs are  located  at  Coldchuck.  Eight  Mile, 
and  Klonaqua  Lakes. 

There  was  another  reason  for  their  concern 
about  ample  water^-overgrazlng  of  sheep 
within  the  forests  had  cut  heavily  Into  the 
soil — erosion  led  to  a  sparse  watershed  and 
a  diminishing  supply  of  water.  Government 
grazing  officials  doubted  this  effect  on  the 
apple  Industry;  they  asked  for  an  Inspection 
and  set  the  date. 

"They  picked  a  date  when  normally  sheep- 
men wouldn't  be  releasing  their  sheep  to  the 
forests,"  Zadlker  explained,  and  not  around 
September  1  when  they  could  see  the  actual 
resulu  of  overgrsslng.  They  must  have  for- 
gotten  to  notify  sheepmen  about  the  Inspec- 


tion trip  or  else  they  didn't  cooperate,  for 
when  we  made  the  trip,  the  sheep  were  there 
and  the  damage  was  plainly  visible.  Oovem- 
ment  men  then  conceded  we  knew  mora 
about  the  foresu  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  watershed  than  they  did — so  wa 
won  out  In  the  end  and  haven't  been  both- 
ered since." 

Eighty-five  percent  of  fruit  Is  water  and 
you  don't  get  fruit  tonnage  without  water — 
hence  the  value  of  the  Icicle  and  slmUar  Irri- 
gation dlstrlcU.  Conservatively.  Zediker  es- 
timated from  a  study  made  during  the  lean 
years  of  the  thirties  that  every  acre  of  an 
average  orchard  produced  at  least  »600  to 
other  Industries  or  the  SUte  before  the  land- 
owner received  a  cent  from  hla  Investment, 
water  charges,  or  taxes  and  labor  for  hlmaeU 
or  family. 

"By  other  Industnes."  Zediker  continued. 
"I  mean  production  of  hexes,  spray  material, 
paper,  labor  market,  warehouse  and  cold- 
storage  operations,  and  the  railroads.  If  It 
was  worth  $500  in  the  1930's  think  of  what 
it  would  actually  be  worth  today — I  estimate 
It  would  run  to  $1,200  or  $9,000,000  alone  for 
this  valley — and  this  doesn't  Include  revenue 
from  the  apples  themselves." 

The  annual  cleaning  job  on  the  Iclda 
represenu  quite  a  chore.  Sections  some- 
times have  to  be  removed  and  replaced. 
strainers  must  be  cleaned,  and  oftentimes 
the  30  or  40  workmen  have  to  go  right  Into 
the  tunnel  pipe  themselves  to  get  the  debris 
which  has  accumulated  dtirlng  the  5-month 
contlnuoiu  operations  from  May  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Zediker  said  the  pipe  and  tunnel  was  In 
good  shape  and  no  further  expansion  or  re- 
placement program  was  In  sight  at  present. 
They  are  not  taking  on  any  new  customers, 
hut  are  improving  the  service  to  present 
owners — the  growers  themselves. 

The  directors  of  the  corporation,  elected 
annually,  with  each  grower  allowed  one  vote 
Irrespective  of  land  holdings  are  as  follows: 
Dale  Kooken.  Dryden:  president.  Vem  Ceder- 
green.  Monitor;  and  J.  Howard  Stephen, 
Leavenworth.    C.  P.  Hartvedt  Is  the  manager. 

When  you  talk  about  Cashmere  Valley 
Irrigation,  you  cannot  overlook  Peshastln 
Irrigation  district— an  Integral  part  of  the 
Icicle.  They  have  a  40-percent  Interest  In 
the  Icicle  ditch  from  the  intake  to  the  diver- 
sion across  the  Wenatchee  River — 1  mile  east 
of  Leavenworth.  In  addition,  they  control 
60  percent  of  the  north  side  diversion  to 
Peshastln  Creek. 

The  history  of  the  Peshastln  Is  equally  aa 
interesting  and,  from  a  historical  viewpoint, 
the  older  In  Inception  and  water  rights.  The 
original  stock  company — called  the  Peshastln 
Ditch  Co. — dates  back  to  1891.  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

In  1942  the  50-year  State  charter  or  fran- 
chise expired.  The  stock  company  was  not 
Informed  and  legal  counsel  were  a  bit  lax. 
In  effect,  they  went  out  of  existence  as  a  legal 
body.  So  the  growers  were  more  than  happy; 
they  Jumped  In  with  $20,000  and  bought  up 
the  district  that  originally  spent  $60,000  for 
physical  equipment  alone.  In  reality,  they 
bought  at  receivership,  paying  what  waa 
owed — a  rare  opportunity  for  the  growers  to 
form  their  own  cooperative,  which  today  la 
debt  free  and  unencumbered. 

There  was  a  time  when  water  rights  were 
sold  for  loans  and  taken  aa  security — many 
a  time  an  orchard  purchaser  would  buy 
without  the  water  rights  appurtenant  to  the 
orchard — even  legal  action  ensued  which 
ended  up  with  the  water  rights  coming  back 
to  the  property.  But  all  that  Is  c^mged 
now  and  the  directors  have  the  growers' 
viewpoint  for  they  are  the  growers  and  have 
seen  both  the  lean  and  the  lush  years. 
They  know  a  man  who  puts  work  Into  an 
orchard  mtist  have  water  and.  like  tazoa, 
they  remain  with  the  property. 

The  Peshastln  district,  a  much  lower  eleva- 
tion ditch,  serves  8.000  acres  In  the  low 
lying  valley  lands  of  Peshastln,  Dryden,  an4 
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Ttoer  Uke  their  wmter  from  three 
WiDAtcbee  River,  Pcabastln  Creek, 
throi^  11  mllee  of  pipe  and 
dlteh.  Wei  er  mere  are  tieeeeil  only  M  per 
ecre.  tlnce  hey  own  the  dUtrlct.  The  dttch 
le  6  fr«t  etroee  and  flumee  are  oonatructed 
at  Dryden  i  ad  Dittinan  Hill. 

the    itory    of    the    Oovemment 

in    the   early    fortlea    had    the 

Ideajof  comblnlnc  the  Peahaetin  dlteh 

the  Ic1:le  tn  one.     It  sounded  gocd  and 

pnctlcal  but  thee*  ditchea  are  like 

ally  affai  i»— you  must  know  them  to  im- 
ihem — and  ofteatUnea  unknow- 
ingly you  itJr  up  a  beehive  wlMB  you  Mk 
one  group  of  growen  to  aantaM  tb»  booda 
atlll  due  from  another — and  yet  today  they 
work  dneel  r  tofether  and  help  one  another, 
the  water  leta  on  the  land,  and  the  applea 
keep  roUla  (  out  of  the  vaUay. 
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QltAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
e  ctend  m>  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 

inJude  the  following  article  by 
P  ;terinan  from  the  Philadelphia 
1  or  July  11.  1847: 
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•f  Duplkced  Pcrtoos  to  the 
Uailc^  States 
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facta 
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uMiiao  btatbb 

By  Ivan  H.  Peterman) 

gencrallUea  have  always  been  a 

utterancea.  but  It  seema 

the  subject  of  displaced 

p|«eldent  Truman  come  down   to 

and  flgurea. 

must  admit  a  subatantlal  ntun- 

Qna  for  world  consumption;  but 

tt  mtrn*    What  la  a  subatantlal 

tared  to  140.000.000  Americana 

our  midst?     Or  what  Is  It  com- 

800.000  still  bomaleas  DP's. 

la  for  going  very  cautloua  on 

of  any  more  Suropeans.    Too 

t^iem  are  outright  troublemakers. 

.  with  aU  dvie  respect  tor  tbcir 

ample  allowanc*  for  deprlva- 

contain   today   some  of 

eet.  and  moat  ezasperat- 

en  this  earth.     They  also  In* 

of   the   flneat.   moat   deserrlng 

attve   between   the   upper   and 

m1<stfinee  of  Europe's  greedy  ruling 

It  wouldl  Interest  the  NaUoa  a  good  deal 
more.  If  Pr  Mldent  Truman  set  forth  a  logical 
plan  oa  Uieae  would-be  Immlgranu.  They 
ought  to  !•  thoroughly  acraaned;  we  want 
no  Paaciatii  and  we  have  enough  Commlae. 
too.  X<et  4*  ^^  *  '**  decent  people,  In- 
stead. 

Another  thing:  Why  dant  we  come  out 
iw  aaaay  have  already  coma  Into 
the  Unltadl  Matw?  Bow  many  refugee  Oer- 
t  B<  w  many  Italtana.  bow  many  Jews 
193^  netlng  Hitler  and  Musenllnl? 
In  legally,  and  what  la  the 
anulea?  Let  ua  total  up 
what  we  already  have,  and  thwa  panel  out — 
ta  fair  pro  yoruon — a  certain  mmber  of  ad- 
tp  eountnea  paaaed  by  for  lack  of 
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like  to  aee  a  few  of  thoee  Polea 
took  Blount  Caatao  let  In.  There 
a  the  lion  artery's  cemeury  who 
probleaa  %o  anybody.    But  there 

left  hoaaaleaa. 
offered  theee  Poles  sanctu- 

had  few  Joba  except  the  coal 


attain 


tiey 


mines.  TTiat's  a  pretty  grlB  AalM:  Mount 
Caaalno's  cemetery  or  the  depths  of  a  mine 
that  British  laborers  don't  wish  to  work. 
Nevertheleea,  a  percentage  of  the  Pollahl 
Legion  has  nitered  back,  marrying  Scottlah 
girlc  they  met  during  their  training  days. 
Do  you  remember  that  far  back?  I  do.  I 
saw  them  training  for  the  tanks  and  air- 
borne up  near  Perth— my  first  war  aaaign-| 
ment  In  1943.  The  Polea  had  come  out,  half- 
starved  and  begrudglngly  ijlven  passage  via 
the  Middle  East  by  the  Ruaalana.  after  be«{ 
Ing  engulfed  by  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  deal. 
They  came  to  Britain  and  Joined  the  Em- 
pire's forces.  They  got  no  easy  aaalgnmenta 
after  that.  They  parachuted  Into  Sicily  aitd 
lUly.  and  when  the  SS  couldn't  ba  <lolnrtge<l 
by  the  Yanks  or  crack  New  Zealaadera.  the 
Poiea  went  up  there  at  night,  hand-to-hud. 
killed  HlUer's  choaen  and  took  the  Mouoa- 
tery.  The  Polish  armored  units  did  a  Job 
all  the  way  across  Europe. 

So  why  not  sort  out  the  situation,  find  out 
how  many  Balta— Llthuantana.  Latvians  and 
tttoolana — how  many  refugee  White  Rua- 
alana. how  many  n<»i-Oommiee  from  Aus- 
trU.  Oermany.  Italy,  and  the  Balkan 
Statea.  Including  Hungary?  There  has  bcea 
too  much  emoUooaUam.  too  much  burping 
over  hardships  and  the  paat.  too  much  cod- 
dling—to  put  It  plainly— and  not  enruprh 
fact  finding  about  the  wtshea.  plane,  and 
poaBiblUtlea   of    theae    people. 

One  of  the  Orat  thlnffi  to  know:  Are  they 
willing  to  come  aa  the  early  pioneers  came? 
Or  do  they  expect  a  haari-made  berth  when 
they  arrive?  Are  thtg  datermlned  to  pile 
up  m  already  crowded  dtlee  and  where  doea 
Pr«aldeBt  Tttuaan  propoee  housing  them  t( 
they  do?  Are  they  wUltng.  aa  the  Polish 
Legion  members  have  said  they  are.  to  go 
aa  settlers  to  sparsely  populated  areaaf ' 
Woold  they  be  willing  to  take  up  lands  and 
■tart  from  scratch  aomewhere  beyond  the 
bright  Ughta  of  Broadway,  or  the  established 
manufacturing  trade  centers  of  the  East? 
We  ought  to  kno«.    We  could  find  out. 

Scene  of  theee  homeleas  souls  would  add  a 
good  deal  to  the  American  melting  pot. 
Others,  from  their  performanoea  already  la 
well-warme<l  DP  stocksdea.  have  ahowa 
they'll  be  chronic  pains  In  the  neck.  Noth- 
tag  satlsfles  them.  They  got  Into  the  habit 
of  complaining  and  slick  dealing  in  order  to 
survive;  they  haven't  settled  down  and  dont  I 
Intend  ta 

Back  In  the  days  when  you  could  buy  your 
way  out  of  Europe,  come  here  for  a  "vr-it." 
and  forget  to  return  after  Hitler  veered  froia  j 
persecution  to  outright  conquest,  plenty  at' 
DP's  got  into  the  United  Statea.    Some  cams 
with    bulging    pocketa.    and   did   all    right. 
Others,    notably    a    gang    from    Rumania,  I 
brought  convertible  valuablea  along,  waited  { 
out  the  war.  intending  to  rush  back  aa  grand- 
soals  carpetbaggers.    They  would  sit  around 
la  aauOl  fiirslgn   soirees,   in   the   St.   R^gia  1 
Hotsl  region  of  New  York,  talking  It  ovar. 
A  magaHne  friend  of  mine,  overbearing  00s 
day.  promised  to  expoae  the  lot  if  they  ever 
tried  it.     Of  course.  Uncle  Joe  StaUn  took 
Bumania  over,  ao  rarprt bagging  there  la  now 
on  the  ^vlet  plan  alons. 

These  details  should  be  considered  when 
witting  new  invitations  to  permanent  citl- 
■enahlp  In  the  last  Promised  Land.  Cer- 
tainly the  matter  of  service  and  wartime  sae- 
rUlca— not  merely  loudly  shouted  personal 
trlbulatlona.  of  which  all  Europeans  had  t:.etr 
ahare— ought  to  be  high  on  the  list  of  q\iaU- 
ttcatlons.  Wouldn't  you  prefer  to  see  a  maa 
aad  his  family  come  down  that  gangplank, 
kaowtag  he'd  killed  a  few  Naaia  and  done  hia 
bit  with  the  rest?  And  wouldn't  you  feel 
surer  about  the  political  IncUnatlona  of  DP's 
who  are  on  A.  A.  Vishlnaky's  purge  list  than 
fon  would  about  a  damoroiu  fellow  already 
wsU  hated  for  his  dUturbing  acUvltlee  la 
or  camps? 

Whan  Prsaldent  IVuman  and  the  DP 
aora  come  down  to  auch  practical  matters, 
the  American  Congress  and  American  publlo  i 
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committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  reasons  which  led  me,  aa  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  as  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  peoples  of  our  great 
Southwest,  to  Join  with  the  Senators  from 
Montana  and  New  York,  from  Florida,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Idaho  in  sponsoring  S.  1320;  the 
reasons  why,  under  my  obligations  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  people  of  my  State,  I 
must  oppose  8.  646. 

Fortunately,  one  no  longer  has  to  argue 
over  whether  or  not  there  is  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  to  assure  our  people  of  access  to 
modern  medical  care  and  of  a  chance  to 
maintain  the  good  health  which  that  care 
makes  possible.  Experts  and  statisticians 
have  produced  volumes  of  figures  proving 
that  our  people  are  not  getting  the  care  they 
should.  During  the  last  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, both  the  existence  of  this  need  and 
the  absolute  necessity  for  Federal  action  In 
mee  ing  the  need  has  been  recognised  by 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  it  had 
been  long  before  by  men  of  my  own  persua- 
sion. This  session  lias  seen  the  mtroduc- 
tlon  of  S.  545  sponsored  by  Senators  Tajt, 
Ball,  SmTH,  and  Donnxll,  and  of  S.  1320 
sponsored  by  Senators  Wacnib,  Mubkat, 
PxPFCa,  Tatlob,  McGrath,  and  myself.  The 
need  and  the  need  for  action  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

But  the  proposals  set  forth  In  S.  645  are  so 
unsatisfactory  that  I  am  stire  Its  sponsors 
cannot  really  have  been  aware  of  either  the 
very  great  extent  of  the  need  in  the  South- 
west or  of  the  methods  of  meeting  that  need 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  Southwest.  It  la  on  these  points  that  I 
ahould  like  to  comment.  My  colleagues  will. 
I  am  sure,  address  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions pertinent  to  those  varied  sections  of  our 
great  Nation  which  they  represent. 

New  Mexico  la  a  most  fortunate  State  In 
most  respects.  Our  people  are  rich  in  their 
cultural  heritage:  richly  endowed  by  the 
climate  and  character  of  the  land  In  which 
we  make  our  homes;  rich  beyond  measure  in 
their  deeply  satisfying  ways  of  living.  But 
New  Mexico  is  an  agricultural  State  and  our 
people  are  not  rich  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  word — in  dollars.  Recent  figures  Indicate 
that  the  averts  a  effective  Income  for  each 
family  In  New  Mexico  In  IMl  was  only  91.435. 
That  was  but  67  percent  of  the  nationpl  aver- 
age of  ta.lSS.  In  1944.  although  the  corre- 
sponding cash  figures  had  almost  doubled. 
New  Mexico  still  stood  at  only  70  percent  of 
the  national  average.  If  this  was  the  a'-erage 
income  for  New  Mexico,  the  Senators.  Know- 
ing that  New  Mexico  has  some  very  wealthy 
families,  will  realize  that  our  average  family 
had  In  fact  an  appreciably  lower  Income.  If 
even  the  AMA  concedes  that  a  family  with 
ttjOOO  a  year  cannot  alone  and  unaided  pur- 
ehass  good  medical  care,  it  becomes  obvioiis 
that  a  bill  like  S.  545.  which  at  btmX  can  aid 
only  6  to  10  percent  of  the  population,  can- 
not solve  our  problem.  Only  a  program 
reaching  80  to  90  percent  of  our  families,  as 
does  S.  1320.  can  do  the  job. 

In  October  of  1942  there  were  45  States  with 
a  more  satisfactory  ratio  of  people  to  each 
practicing  physician  than  in  New  Mexico.  At 
the  same  time  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  distribution  of  practicing  {^yal- 
clans  was  one  for  every  1,400  persons.  Cor- 
responding flg\ires  for  New  Mexico  showed  1 
physician  for  every  2.449  Individuals.  There 
were  only  2  States  with  more  people  per 
physician,  the  last  State  on  the  list  having 
only  1  for  every  2,806  persons.  At  the  other 
extreme,  1  State  ahowed  885  Individuals  for 
each  practicing  physician.  It  is  imlikely  that 
more  recent  figures  would  show  much  im- 
provement for  New  Mexico.  Nor  do  such  fig- 
ures begin  to  tell  the  whole  story  becavise 


there  are  areas  in  New  Mexico  where  the 
patient-physician  ratio  is  even  worse.  Phy- 
sicians here  as  elsewhere  have  located  for  the 
most  part  in  the  more  urban  communities 
where  they  have  access  to  the  medical  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  practice  of  high- 
quality  medicine.  Such  a  condition  means 
that  any  bill  which  pretends  to  solve  the 
problem  but  which  makes  no  specific  provi- 
sion for  the  training  and  relocating  of  physi- 
cians and  which,  in  addition,  requires  the 
State  to  match  Federal  funds.  Is  in  truth  a 
mockery  no  matter  how  well  Intentloned. 

One  other  factor  peculiar  to  the  Southwest 
must  be  given  consideration.  Our  people 
are  the  nroud  representat  ves  of  three  great 
cultures:  The  Indian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Anglo-American.  In  terms  of  Americanism, 
the  claims  of  these  first  two  groupm  antedate 
that  of  the  people  of  practically  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  This  heritage,  together 
with  the  fact  of  citizenship  In  our  United 
States,  means  that  We  In  New  Mexico  are 
a  proud  people — rightfully  so.  It  means 
that  we  are  an  Independent  people — very 
much  so — ^^and  It  accounts,  too.  for  the  ex- 
treme patience  which  characterizes  our  peo- 
ple. Even  In  the  face  of  shameful  treatment 
as  members  of  Ilttle-known  or  recognized 
minority  groups,  they  have  exhibited  un- 
usual fortitude  and  forbearance.  They, 
along  with  millions  of  others  In  this  Nation 
of  oxirs,  were  denied  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice before  the  last  war.  Nevertheless,  the 
record  of  volunteer  enlistments  from  these 
groups  in  New  Mexico  was  outstanding  dur- 
ing the  recent  international  holocavist  dedi- 
cated to  uprooting  fascism.  Their  perform- 
ance on  every  battle  front  during  the  war 
was  heroic  and  many  of  them  Rave  their  lives 
In  the  perfornaance  of  feats  of  bravery  and 
endurMice.  Thoee  who  returned  were  for- 
tified in  their  belief  In  the  ixltimate  victory 
of  democracy  for  all  the  people. 

To  a  people  such  as  this,  a  measure  offer- 
ing assistance  only  on  condition  that  they 
accept  the  label  of  indigent — as  does  S.  645— 
would  be-completely  unacceptable.  Our  peo- 
ple would  recognize  It  at  once  for  what  it 
Is.  namely,  a  system  of  emergency  relief  wltn 
a  double  standard  of  medical  care— one  for 
the  low  Income  and  another  for  those  of 
wealth.  The  people  of  New  Mexico  know 
that  there  is  only  one  acceptable  standard 
of  medical  care.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
separate  systems  of  medical  service,  one  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  well  and  another 
for  those  who  cannot,  established  In  their 
State  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in  our 
Nation.  Such  a  proposal  is  archaic,  a  return 
to  the  Elizabethan  poor  laws  of  1604.  Those 
people  needing  medical  care  the  most  would 
scorn  such  a  policy  before  bowing  to  the 
humiliation  of  accepting  charity.  They 
would  rightfully  resent  the  prying  of  the 
Investigators  who  would  l}e  required  to 
execute  S.  545. 

To  the  people  of  New  Mexico  S.  545  means 
degradation,  dependence  on  charity,  poor 
medical  care,  and  a  compulsory  tax  on  all 
the  people  for  the  questionable  benefit  of  a 
few.  Such  legislation  is  abhorrent  and  no 
solution  to  a  problem  affecting  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  families  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  reporting  on  the 
1939  Wagner  health  bill  said,  among  other 
things:  "Poor  health  leads  to  tinhappiness. 
poverty,  dependency,  and  even  to  crime;  good 
health  contributes  to  well-being,  production, 
Income,  and  wealth.  The  ideala  and  princi- 
ples of  American  democracy  call  for  equality 
of  opportunity.  Such  equality  of  opportu- 
nity certainly  cannot  exiat  unless  aU  groups 
In  the  population  have  access  to  those 
health  services  needed  to  prevent  and  cure 
disease  and  to  promote  vitality  and  well- 
being."  The  right  of  all  the  people  to  medi- 
cal care  which  S.  545  ignores  makes  this  bill 
even  more  Intolerable. 

In  contrast,  S.  1320  really  recognizes  the 
basic  phUosophy  of  making  medical  care 
available  to  all  the  people.    It  rests  on  the 


right  of  the  individual  to  health  and  on  the 
economic  need  of  society  for  s  healthy  popu- 
lation— one  which  Is  fit  and  able  to  produce. 
S.  1320,  as  opposed  to  S.  545  would  entitle 
practically  every  American  family  to  medi- 
cal care  as  a  right,  when  it  is  needed,  in  re- 
turn for  contributions  mad..  whL^  weU. 
This  is  an  extension  of  the  social-security 
principle  which  has  already  been  accepted 
by  the  American  people  to  replace  the  anti- 
quated poor-law  system  which  S.  645  so 
closely  resembles.  S.  1320  permits  our  peo- 
ple, along  with  those  of  every  other  section 
of  the  country,  to  proixily  pay  the  proper 
percentage  of  their  Incomes  for  their  medi- 
cal care;  it  assures  the  man  earning  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  or  fifteen  htmdred  or  two 
thousand  that  he  Is  doing  Just  as  much  to 
insure  the  health  of  his  family  and  of  the 
Nation  as  is  the  man  earning  five  or  ten 
thousand;  It  enables  him  to  seek  and  tr  re- 
ceive medical  care  on  the  same  rightful  basis 
as  any  other  man.* 

S.  1320  assumes  even  greater  signlflcancs 
when  the  admlnlstra'.i\ .  aspects  of  the  bill 
are  reviewed.  I  ahall  leave  a  complete  re- 
view of  this  phase  to  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever. I  should  like  to  Indicate  in  passing  that 
S.  1320  very  adequately  and  properly  recog- 
nizes the  Importance  of  local  control.  In 
fact,  it  provides  for  the  distribution  of 
health  services  in  accordance  with  local  cus- 
toms and  traditions.  This,  permit  tn^  to  as- 
sure you.  Is  extremely  important  to  New 
Mexico.  It  is  an  amazing  incongruity  that 
such  provisions  are  not  apparent  in  S.  546. 

S.  1320  further  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  approve  State  plans  and 
that  there  will  be  standards  set  for  the  qual- 
ity of  services  rendered.  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid,  as  other  Senators  seem  to  be,  that 
such  provisions  will  make  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  dictatorial.  Perhaps  because  we  in 
New  Mexico  trust  our  Federal  Government 
and  its  officials  It  also  seems  odd  to  me 
that  any  legislation  involving  the  expeiull- 
ture  of  Federal  funds  would  not  contain 
safeguards  giiaranteelng  their  wise  expendi- 
ture. From  this  point  of  view  S.  546  vir- 
tually gives  the  medical  profession  carte 
blanche.  It  is  no  wonder  that  organiaed 
medicine  is  supporting  S.  545.  It  la  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  suusidy  for  the  voitm- 
tary  prepayment  plans  which  the  medical 
hierarchy  Is  now  advocating  but  which  they 
so  bitterly  opposed  jvist  a  few  abort  yeari 
ago. 

I  particularly  approve  of  the  provision  In 
S.  1320  which  permits  a  State  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  handle  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  if  it  so  chooses.  The 
densely  populated  and  wealthy  States  have 
of  necessity  developed  large  departments  of 
welfare  and  public  health  which  could  take 
the  administration  of  a  health  program  as 
outlined  In  8.  1320  In  their  stride.  Other 
States,  finding  themselves  not  so  well  situ- 
ated In  this  respect  might  well  prefer  Federal 
administration.  Again,  as  Is  true  throtigh- 
out  all  of  S.  1320,  there  Is  a  democratic  ad- 
herence to  freedom  of  choice.  In  contrast, 
S.  545  not  only  requires  that  the  State 
administer  the  program  but  it  insists  that 
the  State  health  department  be  the  admin- 
istrative agent.  As  heartily  as  I  endorse 
health-department  administration  of  med- 
ical care,  I  still  insist  that  in  accordance 
with  our  democratic  traditions  the  State 
shovQd  be  permitted  to  choose  which  agency 
*t  feels  is  best  equipped  to  handle  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  appear  that  thoee  who  talk 
overly  much  of  the  principle  of  "States 
Righu"  are  afraid  of  the  decisions  which  the 
State  might  make. 

The  provisions  for  rural  areas  which  ap- 
pear In  S.  1320  are  of  great  Importance  to  New 
Mexico.  They  mean  that,  as  an  inducement 
to  settle  and  practice  in  spwrsely  ix)pulated 
and  low  Income  rural  oommuultles,  physi- 
cians may  be  guaranteed  a  minlmtmi  income; 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  travelling  to 
the  chosen  area  may  be  paid;  loans  may  lie 
made  for  the  purchase  of  ofQce  equipment; 
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Tha  orginlc  act  whl^  craatad  the  Terri- 
tory at  Hapall  In  IBOO  naoaaaarlly  contem- 
sUtehood.    8o  tha  United 
long  ago  committed  on  that. 

now  waited  47  years  for  tba 

at  that  promlae.    Tha  Territory 

larger   than   Connectictn  and 

together.     lU  population,  now 

larger   than   that   at   any  other 

Oklahoma,  at  tha  time  at  ad- 

the  Union. 

a  doubt,  baaed  on  tmper- 

of  the  loyalty  of  some  sec- 

tlkat  population,  tha  queetlon  waa 

tba  lata  war.    Admiral  Mlmlts  la 


oo  record  that  tba  ptfiafwaiw  at  tto  pw>plo 
of  HawaU  during  tba  war  arwod  «if  prrwar 
doubt  ha  Blfhl  have  bad.  Ha  has  said  (ur« 
tbar  that  "from  a  military  and  naval  stand- 
point. I  can  saa  no  objacUon  to  tbaaa  Ulando 
acblevuic  autabood." 

Thaaa  loyal  Amartcan  dtlaana  who  Uvo 
twder  our  Uwa  and  pay  Ptdaral  tasas  bang 
no  voice  m  tha  anactmant  e<  tbaao  law*  dV 
m  the  unpoaitloB  ol  tba  taua;  aoi  ove  i  tbo 
right  to  chooaa  tbolr  own  Oovaraora  or  toj 
vote  for  President.  , 

The  Houae  on  Mcmday  voted  sutehood  for 
Hawaii.    It  la  now  up  to  the  SenaU.     In  all ' 
fatmttt    tba  people  of  Hawaii  are  entitled 
to  ba  fraad  from  their  anomalous  position. 
Forty -seven  years  of  tutelage  la  enough. 

IProm  the  Waahington  (D.  C.)  Poat  of 
July  e.  1947  r 

HOPS    roa    HAWAH 

At  laat  tha  fiO-year  struggle  of  the  people 
of  HawaU  to  obtain  atatehood  has  won  con- 
graaslonal  recogniUon.  In  iu  196-134  vote 
approving  preliminary  laglalation  authoris- 
ing admission  of  Hawaii  aa  the  forty-nintb 
State,  the  House  showed  proper  appreciation 
of  HawaU's  case.  Theae  Pacific  islands,  whleb 
voluntarily  ceded  their  sovereignty  to  tha 
United  Btatea  half  a  century  ago.  meet  aU 
tha  raquiremenU  for  statehood.  Their  qu&li-  ' 
ficatlooa  have  boan  laaSrmed  many  timao  ] 
by  1  imgrsaalnnsl  eonoalttee. 

Aa  a  Territory.  HawaU  baa  a  history  at 
nwxa^w^t^i  reaponslbility  and  of  constructivoj 
t'^Th'W*"^  of  ita  own  affairs.  It  la  a  prosper- 
oua  ooaamtmlty  of  more  than  half  a  millloa 
AOMTleaaa  wbioae  education  and  literacy 
standarda  are  high,  whose  participation  aS 
tba  polla  la  far  above  tba  national  averago 
and  whoae  loyalty  was  demonatratad  beyond 
all  question  during  the  war.  There  is  no 
racial  problem  in  Hawaii,  for  the  Territory 
is  a  living  exparlmant  in  racial  democracy. 
The  old  cuntlnantal  argument  agalnat  en- 
eompaaaing  offshore  poaseesions  is  dimin« 
Uhed  by  the  fact  that  Honolulu  la  a  mere 
10  hours  by  plana  froaa  San  Francisco — (ar 
cloaer  than  moat  State  capitals  a  century 
ago.  With  America's  vital  interesU  in  thai 
Pacific  Ulustrated  only  too  clearly  by  tho' 
war.  the  State  of  HawaU  can  weU  serve  aa 
a  symbol  of  our  permanent  concern  witb 
that  area. 

It  U  ragfoOable  that  the  HawaUan  itata- 
hood  bill  muat  go  through  exhauative  bear- 
ings again  In  tba  Senate,  and  that  pres.5uro 
of  otbar  laglalation  probably  wUl  prevent 
paaaasa  during  this  session.  But  proponents 
of  statehood  have  won  a  signal  victory  in 
tha  Hotiaa  which  will  hold  over  until  tho 
next  aaoMon  of  Congraaa.  Than  there  wui 
be  tima  to  eoDcentrata  on  tha  Senate  (or  tho 
long  overdtie  recognition  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tlona  of  tbla  group  of  dtlaena  to  become  aa 
Integral  part  of  the  American  Union. 

I  Prom  the  PcrUand  (Oreg.)  Journal  of  July 
a. 1947] 

ALOHA   KXAHS   BAWAnAJI  SXATKBOOO 

Hawaii  calls,  but  not  In  vain.  To  the  Sao- 
ata.  perhapa  not  for  actloo  at  the  present 
aaaalon  of  tba  Congraaa.  goaa  Hawaiian  Dele- 
gate Jos  rASsmoTOM's  bill  to  make  the  Ha- 
waiian Island  proup  a  state.  The  bleuing  of 
the  Houao  upon  the  measure  was  a  roll-call 
vote  of  194  to  133. 

Between  HawaU  and  Oregon  there  U  his- 
toric mutuality  of  Intareot.  Tbe  first  (arm 
brought  to  Oregon  in  1811  from 
Islands  <  Hawaii )  by  the  J  ha 
Jacob  Astor  fur-trading  party.  In  1835.  Dr. 
John  licLfOUghiin.  Hudson's  Bay  (act<s'.  ship- 
pad  lumbar  (rom  hla  aawmill  to  HawaiL  Ten 
Uter.  Matbanlal  Wyetb  tirought  cattle. 
,  and  bogs  from  HawaU  and  placed  tnem 
on  Wapato  (Sauvleal  laland  on  tba  Colum- 
bia. In  K40  nilaalnnaflw  from  tho  Atlantic 
aeaboiu'd  reached  bare  by  way  of  HawaU. 
More  than  a  eantury  ago.  Senator  ThnmaSj 
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wnx  THi  TArr-HAiTLaT  uw  mnovi  labob 

trLATioNa  IN  imvwnn 
(Opening  statement  of  Senator  Josipm  H. 
Ball.    Republican,   Mlnneaota.   on    Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  Thursday,  July  10,  tak- 
ing affirmative  of  question) 
(Mr.  C.  H.  HaKgerty.  executive  secretary  of 
California  State  Pederatlon  of  Labor,  first 
spaakar  on  program.) 
It  Is  perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Haggerty 
should  confune  his  power  and  privileges  as  a 
union  leader  with  the  rights  of  employees 
under  the  new  labor  law.    He  denounces  its 
provisions  outlawing  the  cloeed  shop  and  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  employees  affected  to 
approve  by  secret  ballot  a  union  shop.    I 
grant  that  these  provisions  restrict  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  union  leaders  over  employees. 
But  by  the  same  token,  they  actually  restore 
to  employees  their  right  to  get  a  Job  with- 
out prior  approval  of  a  union  and  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  whether  they  Join 
a  tmlon. 

The  law  prohlblta  expenditure  of  union 
funds  for  or  against  candidates  for  Congress 
or  President.  That  means  the  imion  can- 
not spend  a  member's  dues  to  support  a  can- 
didate he  personally  is  against.  Of  course 
that  may  lessen  the  political  power  of  union 
leaders,  but  isn't  it  a  sound  protection  of  the 
individual's  right  to  his  own  political  con- 
viction? 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  la  on  the  books  today 
because  no  free  people  can  tolerate  any  great 
and  powerful  group,  as  labor  unions  are  to- 
day, being  above  and  beyond  the  law.  Prior 
to  June  23.  there  were  Federal  laws  govern- 
ing employers  in  labor  relations,  but  vir- 
ttuilly  none  governing  the  conduct  of  unions. 
The  power  which  this  situation  gave  to  the 
leaders  of  big  unions  was  tremendotu. 
Small  employers  and  Indivldupl  workers  were 
at  their  mercy.  They  had  to  go  along  with 
patterns  set  by  a  few  union  leaders  in  nego- 
tiations with  a  few  great  corporations. 

What  does  the  new  law  do  to  Improve  labor 
relations?  First,  it  seta  up  some  rules  for 
unions  to  follow,  along  with  those  the  em- 
ployer must  follow.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  unfair  practices  of  employers  in  the  old 
Wagner  Act,  such  as  domination  of  a  union, 
dlacrlmination  between  union  and  nonunion 
employees  and  discharging  an  employee  for 
tmlon  activity,  are  not  changed  by  so  much 
as  a  comma.  All  these  rights  of  employees 
are  protected  and  Mr.  Haggerty 's  sUtement 
to  the  contrary  la  not  true. 

Congress  did  add  some  unfair  practices  for 
unions.  It  will  be.  after  Augvist  22  when 
these  amendments  become  effective,  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  a  union  as  well  as  an 
employer  to  coerce  employees  in  their  free 
choice  of  a  bargaming  agent.  It  will  be  an 
unfair  practice  for  tmlons  as  well  as  em- 
ployers to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively.  A 
closed-shop  contract  wUl  be  illegal.  Union- 
shop  contracts  must  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  employees  affected,  and  even 
then,  the  union  will  be  gxiUty  of  an  \mfaU- 
practice  if  it  tries  to  force  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employee  expelled  from  the 
union  (or  any  reason  other  than  nonpayment 
of  dues  and  Initiation  fees. 

The  law  also  makes  It  an  unfair  practice 
for  unions  to  engage  In  secondary  boycott 
and  Jurisdictional  strikes.  These  strikes  have 
always  violated  the  Intent  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  which  guarantees  to  all  employees  the 
right  to  freely  choose  their  own  representa- 
tives. In  a  secondary  boycott  or  Jurisdic- 
tional strike,  a  union  attempts  to  force  em- 
ployees to  join  a  particular  union  against 
their  will  by  boycotting  their  employer.  The 
effect  is  always  to  deprive  employees  of  a 
free  choice. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  make  unions 
reqMnsible  (or  violations  of  contracts  they 
sign  and  provide  that  foremen  are  part  of 
management  and  not  employees  under  the 
Wagner  Act. 

Under  the  closed  and  union  shop  as  It 
was,  union  leaders  were  tinder  little  com- 


pulsion to  consult  tha  workers  tbemsalves  as 
to  the  kind  of  contract  they  wanted  or 
whether  they  wanted  a  strike.  With  com- 
pulsory tmlon  membership,  tha  individual 
workers  had  to  go  along  with  tba  leaders 
regardless  of  their  own  desires.  T^at  Is  now 
changed.  No  longer  will  union  leaders,  sup- 
ported by  only  a  small  minority,  be  able  to 
compel  all  workers  to  go  along  on  threat  of 
having  them  fired  under  the  iron  control  of 
the  cloaad  shop.  Inevitably  this  means  the 
rank  and  file  will  have  much  more  to  say 
about  imlon  poUclea  and  strlkaa,  and  It  la 
my  conviction  that  such  a  change  will  Im- 
prove labor  relations. 

On  the  other  side,  the  small  employer  now 
has  some  recourse  when  union  leaders  slap 
a  contract  on  his  desk  with  a  take-lt-or- 
else  ultimatum.  Unions  also  must  bargain 
in  gtxxl  faith.  Small  employers  no  longer 
wUl  be  compelled  to  force  their  employees 
Into  a  union  not  of  their  choosing  by  a 
secondary  boycott,  because  such  boycotts  are 
imlawful. 

In  other  words,  free  collective  bargaining: 
will  really  be  free  and  will  really  be  bar- 
gaining under  the  new  law,  instead  of  a 
process  of  blackjackicg  both  small  employ- 
ers and  their  employees  Into  line  with  some 
pattern  fixed  in  Washington  or  New  York. 

Union  leaders,  arrogant  in  their  monopoly 
power,  obviously  do  not  like  the  new  ruleti 
under  which  they  must  function.  But  li; 
Is  my  conviction  that  the  public,  employers, 
and  the  great  majority  of  working  men  and 
women  will  find  the  new  rules  much  sounder 
and  fairer  than  the  old  one-sided  law.  That 
Is  why  in  the  end  the  act  is  bound  to  im- 
prove labor  relations  in  American  industry. 


Misco  Mine  Outstanding  Example  of 
Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  July  11.1947 

Mr.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
include  an  article  from  the  Zanesvllle 
News  on  the  Safety  of  the  Misco  Mine 
which  is  in  my  district.  I  am  sure  if  all 
coal  companies  were  as  safety-conscious 
as  Earl  Jones  we  would  have  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  mining  fatalities. 

MIBCO    Unn   OTTTSTANOUfO   SXAMPLX    OF    SArSTT 

The  Jones  Misco  Mine  Is  one  of  three  majcr 
soft  coal  mining  operations  in  the  entire 
United  States  with  the  lowest  ntunber  cf 
accidents. 

That  was  the  gratifying  statement  made 
Monday  by  members  of  the  State  btireau  of 
mines.  In  an  interview  given  in  the  office 
of  Steve  Williams,  chief  of  the  Ohio  State 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

These  facts  are  based  on  the  personal  vial''^ 
of  complete  inspections  and  records  kept  by 
the  bureau  of  mines  offices.  The  most  recent 
State  Inspection  was  made  June  9,  10,  11, 
and  12. 

According  to  Williams,  Inspections  are 
made  about  each  6  weeks  of  the  huge  Mlscx> 
operations  by  two  State  inspectors.  Reascm 
for  the  frequency  of  the  visits  is  becau.;e 
of  the  speedy  advances  made  undergroimd 
In  mechanical  minea. 

Williams  declared  inspections  are  frequent 
enough  by  the  SUte  to  know  that  conditiona 
are  always  within  the  requirements  of  safety. 

Relative  to  the  possibility  of  gas  being 
fotmd  in  the  Misco  Mine,  Williams  said  em- 
phatically there  is  no  explosive  gas  in  the 
mine,  and  that  none  was  found  sUndlng  In 


any  of  the  tmaealed  secUons  of  tbt  mine. 
He  ascribed  the  abaenoe  of  any  gases  largely 
due  to  tba  fine  ventilation  which  ha  said 
reached  the  actual  working  face  of  tbo  < 
tlona.  He  emphatically  said  no 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nor  methane  gi 
were  found  In  the  moat  recent  Inspection. 

Williams  described  oxygen  content  of  air 
returning  to  the  surface  from  the  ventila- 
tion system  In  the  average  Ohio  mine  is  20.4 
percent  and  added  that  measured  oxygen  tn 
the  returned  air  from  Misco  registered  90.6 
percent  purity,  which  compared  with  the 
normal  natural  air  content  of  20  4  percent 
showed  that  workmen  inside  the  Misco  op- 
eration find  air  at  all  times  that  is  as  fuU 
of  oxygen  as  if  they  were  out  o(  doors. 

Speaking  of  fatal  accidents  in  mlnlnc, 
Williams  said  the  average  for  the  Nation's 
mines  was  1.82  fatalities  per  million  tons 
of  coal  mined,  while  the  Ohio  average  last 
year  was  0.89  per  million  tons.  He  then  said 
there  has  been  but  one  fatality  in  the  Mlaoo 
mine  since  it  began  operations  more  than 
2  years  ago.  Based  on  production,  that  wovild 
give  the  Misco  mine  a  fatality  record  of  0.38 
per  million  tons  produced. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Williams  stressed 
the  Eai'l  Jones  operation  at  Misco  is  one  of 
the  three  safest  major  mines.  He  blasted 
recent  published  listing  of  the  Misco  mine 
as  being  unsafe,  shortly  after  the  Centralia 
disaster,  as  utterly  false  and  without  founda- 
tion. 

Williams  and  two  inspectors,  Isaac  Vaughn 
and  T.  A.  Richards,  said  they  considered 
Earl  Jones  as  au  outstanding  coal  operator, 
and  described  the  cooperation  always  re- 
ceived during  Misco  inspections  as  being  ex- 
cellent. The  Inspectors  said  at  all  tlmea 
found  the  Jones  personnel  cooperative  and 
added  that  all  prescribed  safety  precautiona 
were  always  heeded  by  supervisory  personnel 
and  workmen. 

Both  Vaughn  and  Richards  made  very  com- 
plimentary remarks  concerning  the  efficien- 
cy and  work  In  safety  of  P.  S.  MacLalne,  for- 
merly an  Inspector  of  mines  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  (or  many  months  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Misco  operations  as  director 
of  safety. 

Coincident  with  Williams'  revelations  of 
safety  practiced  in  the  Misco  mine  was  his 
prediction  that  similar  safety  practice  wUl 
also  be  followed  in  the  new  Jones  operation 
at  Leesville. 

The  story  published  Sunday  after  the  vaat 
new  Leesville  mine  which  is  expected  to  be- 
gin production  in  October  brotight  com- 
ment on  the  railroads  that  will  be  soon  haul- 
ing and  using  Jones-produced  coal. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Has  been 
hauling  about  150  cars  dally  from  the  Misco 
mine  since  it  reached  full  production,  and 
the  new  Leesville  operation  will  be  feeding 
coal  to  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  in 
excess  of  that  total  when  it  also  reaches  full 
producing  capacity. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  unmlnad  coal 
south  of  the  Five  Mile  Bridge  which  Is  owned 
by  the  Jones  operations  lie  directly  on  the 
Baltluiore  &  Ohio  raUroad,  which  wo\iId  haul 
the  coal  when  production  starts  there,  while 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rtms  through 
other  large  coal  holdings  at  the  Jonea  opera- 
tions. 


Fred  Bradley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  F.  TOUNGBLOOD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  26,  1947 

Mr.    YOXJNGBLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  bms 
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dlstl^igulshed  colleague  In  whOM 
are  now  assembled. 
1^  a  good  friend,  and  it  is 
I  should  add  my  sentiments 
of  htepaiiing. 
was  an  tatelligent.  ca- 
pable tefislator.  and  a  good  and  jovial 
companion  It  Is  most  startling  to  bear 
In  mind  tb  tt  stwrtly  before  his  untimely 
thi  gentleman  from  Michigan 
d^lored  the  8Ute  affairs,  the 
the  social  activities  which 
[uch  a  drain  on  the  vigor  and 
s  Congressman. 

!&  needed  for  this  man. 

njork.  his  unselfish  devotion  to 

conscientious  and  untiring  at- 

his  office  stand  in  the  history 

Unlied  Sutes  as  a  perpetual  me- 
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4ach  of  us  his  unwritten  me- 

material.  but  spiritual. 

of  his  devotion  to  maritime 

bis  committee   work.   I   am 
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Stateiioo4l  for  Hawaii 
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Kmerson  has  MM 

but  only  men  eao  make 
e  great  and  Strang; 

for   truth   end  bonor^ 
»st  and  euffer  long. 


sake. 


I  know  that  the  life  of  our  dlsUn- 
gulshed  iMttif.  whose  memory  we  now 
revere.  w4s  dedicated  to  these  words, 
since  his  i  ctivities  were  so  devoCod  to  Its 
spirit. 

May  wi  take  renewed  spirit  in  the 
thought  o  our  devoted  brother.  Let  us 
bere  resol  re  to  take  up  tbe  torch  where 
he.  by  nac  B«lty.  dioppad  n  and  carry  on 
his  prlnci  »les  and  ba»  spirit  to  the  lofty 
place  whe  e  he  Intended  they  should  ulti- 
OMtely  ret. 

Tlie  pe>ple  represented  by  our  late 
friend  hav  e  lost  a  champion.  Their  grief. 
I  acknowl  idge.  Is  deep.  However,  merely 
because  t  ils  gentleman  led  so  public  a 
life.  It  dl<  not  preclude  his  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  and  contented  private 
life,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Bradley  who  stood  by  her 
husband  lo  fearlessly  and  so  faithfully 
ttarsughotit  their  married  life.  We  of 
the  Hous;  have  expressed  our  regrets 
over  the  i  massing  of  so  splendid  a  Mem- 
ber. We]  have  told  what  a  blow  his 
death  has  been  to  us  and  his  people.   We 


must,  anc 


not  extent  1  our  warmer  and  deeper  sym- 
tc  his  widow. 
war  in  mind  these  words: 
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change  the  tide  of  destiny. 
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ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  cauroamA 
IN  TH«  8KNAT1  OF  THl  UNITkD  8TATV 

Monday.  Jult  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thurtdan.  July  10),  1947 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricosd  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Hawaii  Nears  Its  Goal." 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
July  2;  an  editorial  entitled  Hawaii, 
Porty-ninth  SUte."  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  July  3;  an  editorial  entlUed 
•Statehood  for  Hawaii."  from  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  of  July  2:  and 
an  editorial  entitled  "Case  for  Hawaii." 
from  the  Dallas  News  of  July  3.  all  favor- 
able to  statehood  for  HawalL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Christian  flBlenee  Monitor  of  J^^!y 
a.  1M7I 


a  kaa.  Ufe  Is  a  promise: 
of  ttoe  iaae  and  fulfillment,  we 
n. 


wawan 


rts  eoAL 


._r  4S  yew*  under  tbe  United  States  flag, 
'aosaetblng  around  as  unaiKceeaful  trlas, 
Hawaii  eeeaw  nearer  statehood  ttaaa  ever  be- 
fore. Tbe  BOOM,  wltb  little  evMsBce  d 
either  partisan  or  regloDal  division,  has 
p«Mcd  the  enabltng  MI!  by  a  safe  majority. 
The  Soiate  may  not  act  until  next  session. 
But  wttb  tbe  umgiSBilonai  inveettgating 
committee  and  the  administration  twth  be- 
hind It.  tiie  bUl  seeme  likely  to  get  senatorial 
approval  also. 

The  argumenta  for  HawaU  sta fbood  are 
many.  Here  U  an  Instance  In  which  It  may 
be  safe  to  judge  by  the  cbjectlona.  whicb 
appear  few. 

First  U  the  point  of  Hawaii's  polyglot  pop- 
ulatkm  (which,  by  InterpretaUon,  meaiis 
that  SOBS  fear  the  high  percentage  of  those 
of  Japaneae  anceatry).  HawaUs  war  record 
In  general,  the  Nisei's  war  record  In  particu- 
lar, pita  tbe  notable  scarcity  of  interracial 
frlcUoas  on  tbs  Islaads.  would  seem  to  oCat 
adeqtiatc  answers  ben. 

Two  otber  obJecUone  almcet  cancel  eaeb 
oUmt:  First,  that  HawaU  might  come  In  as 
a  "ClO-dommated  StaU":  seconj.  that  Ha^ 
wall  might  come  In  as  a  "Stigar  Tmst-doxnl- 
nated  State.*  

The  irery  nature  o*  theee  objections  sug- 
pSBta  that  more  psokaMy  Hawaii  might  entar 
the  Union  during  a  pertod  in  which  lU  "big 
buiinew"  U  being  challenged  by  'b4g  labor." 
Thla  foraaeea  a  aituation  which  a  number  at 
Asaerlcan  States  have  already  had  to  lace  and 
bawUe — Pennaylvania  and  Michigan,  for  In- 
stance. Perhapa  It  would  be  a  aituation 
which  BawaU  might  handle  t>eat  on  lu  own. 
in  teraa  o<  iu  own  quite  unique  condiUona. 
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BAwan.  taaTT-Mumi  stats 
As  we  struggle  with  the  problems  at  ssi^ 
government  in  Maaaactauaetu  we  eom 
wonder  why  the  HawaUans.  In  tiieir 
paradtoe  whicb  really  has  tbe  climate  CaU- 
fomia  talks  about,  are  so  eager  to  shouldai 
etatebood.  A  Territory  can  legaUy  and  mor- 
ally expect  Congress  to  solve  aU  its  problem*, 
and  can  keep  ont  o(  trouble  by  ■■rely  doing  | 
what  the  Oovcmor  appointed  by  tbe 
dent  tella  it  to  do.  But  ertdcntiy  HawaU^' 
MOjOOO  white,  brown,  and  yellow-hucd  peo- 
ple have  become  Americans,  for  tbcy  want  to , 
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basis  a  ootmtry  ttiat  merged  its  independent 
kingdom  voluntarily  In  the  Union  49  years 
ago.  It  has  suffered  for  us  and  fought  with 
us.  Simple  Justice  and  a  sound  theory  of 
fair  play  urge  admlaalon  now. 

The  American  babyhood  of  the  20  Islands 
was  passed  In  an  era  when  Americans,  flush 
with  the  easy  victory  over  Spain's  decadent 
naval  power  In  1898.  spoke  of  manifest  destln-- 
wlthout  catching  the  vision  that  might  have 
gone  along  with  it.  Hawaii  furnished  a 
ready  example  for  Pacific  hegemony  that 
might  have  been  developed  with  profit  both 
to  ourselves  and  the  thousands  of  land  dots 
that  make  up  Oceania.  Had  we  viewed  Ha- 
waii as  a  stepping  stone  to  governmental  re- 
lations with  these  Isolated  Insular  areas, 
long  l>efore  this  the  Pacific  might  have  been 
developed  under  the  American  flag.  Japan's 
hideous  dream  of  expansion  by  force  majeur 
might  never  have  developed  into  Its  costly 
reality. 

S  ze  and  population  and  economic  limita- 
tions make  impractical  the  maintenance  of 
many  thousands  of  separate  political  units. 
On  the  other  hand  small  islands  lend  them- 
selve?  admirably  to  the  development  of  lo- 
calized governments  resembling  municipali- 
ties or  counties,  larger  ones  like  Hawaii  to 
statehood  A  benign  ImperiaLjm  might  have 
cultivated  the  Pacific  toward  ideal  govern- 
ment, guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  of  Its 
populations  and  furnishing  trade  advanta- 
geous to  all  concerned.  It  is  far  too  late  to 
realise  now  on  that  dream.  Hawaii,  state  or 
territory,  Ls  not  a  gateway  but  an  outpost. 


Pertinent  Observations  Conceminf  the 
Cost  of  President  Truman's  Foreifn 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxjifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  14.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam 
has  extended  aid  to  59  different  countries 
since  the  fighting  ended,  banding  out  a 
total  of  $20,000,000,000  in  loans,  grants, 
relief,  lend-lease,  surplus-property  cred- 
its, and  cultural  cooperation  projects- 
all  to  come  out  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's pockets.  General  Marshall,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  now  says  that  it  will 
require  at  least  $6,000,000,000  more  per 
year  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  to  put  Euro- 
pean coimtries  back  upon  their  feet,  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  This  is  a 
staggering  load  to  place  upon  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer's  back.  It  requires  some 
explaining  by  t^^se  responsible  for 
doing  it. 

In  a  partial  break-down  of  the  $20,- 
000.000,000  handed  out  since  VJ-day,  we 
learn  that  Great  Britain  has  received 
$4,400,000,000.  plus  800  fixed  war  instal- 
lations we  built  there  at  a  tremendous 
cost;  France  has  received  $2,000,000,000, 
plus  credit  on  the  purchase  of  75  Liberty 
sh  ps;  Italy,  $530,000,000.  plus  her  share 
In  the  $350,000,000  new  European  relief 
fund.  From  these  three  Items  alone  we 
should  begin  to  realize  what  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe  is  going  to  cost  us  be- 
fore we  are  through,  because  these  three 
countries  are  already  applying  for  more 
aid. 

When  we  consider  the  $50,000,000,000 
lend-lease  hand-out  we  made  during  the 


war — eleven  billion  of  which  went  to 
Russia— the  $20,000,000,000  hand-out 
since  VJ-day.  and  the  $24,000,000,000 
that  General  Marshsdl  estimates  we 
must  yet  hand  out  to  rehabilitate  Europe, 
one  can  easily  see  that  our  American  tax 
burden  will  be  a  heavy  one  for  the  next 
100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  prominent  Arab  of  the 
Middle  East,  in  discussing  prospective 
aid  from  the  United  States  with  an  Amer- 
ican representative,  said:  "All  we  are  in- 
terested in  is  how  many  dollars  we  will 
get  and  when."  This  statement  ex- 
presses the  general  attitude  of  Europe,  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  of  the  Par  East. 
If  we  assume  financial  and  economic  re- 
sponsibility for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
what  will  the  program  cost?  We  are 
already  committed  to  extend  further 
credits  to  foreign  countries  of  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000.  No  one  knows 
when  these  distressed  countries  will  be 
able  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet  and 
pay  their  own  way.  As  evidence  of  this. 
both  England  and  Prance  are  much 
worse  off  today  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  when  we  provided  them  with  their 
first  postwar  loans. 

How  long  can  our  capitalistic  system 
last  under  the  continuous  drain  that  is 
being  placed  upon  it?  England  has  gone 
the  way  of  all  Europe;  at  least  she  has 
deserted  the  capitalistic  system  and  be- 
come a  hybrid  government,  half  demo- 
cratic and  half  totalitarian.  She  has  at 
the  same  time  gone  on  relief.  Not  only 
has  she  gone  on  relief  herself,  but  she  has 
asked  lis  to  place  her  former  dependent 
nations — Greece,  Turkey,  Iraq,  and 
Iran— on  our  relief  rolls.  The  idea  of 
placing  these  impoverished  nations  on 
our  relief  rolls  is  to  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  outstretched  totalitarian 
arms  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  thus  protect 
England's  Mediterranean  life  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  is  dsring  in 
Europe — dying  of  war  wounds.  Democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  never  existed  in  Asia. 
Democracy  in  South  America  exists  in 
name  only,  because  dictatorship  is  the 
order  of  the  day  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  might  be  wise 
for  us  to  devote  all  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serving democracy  at  home.  In  order  to 
do  so  we  need  to  keep  our  financial  house 
in  order;  we  need  to  keep  financially 
strong  and  solvent;  we  should  not  dissi- 
pate our  strength  nor  our  resources  In 
trying  to  revive  democracy  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  If  we  weaken  ourselves  in 
an  effort  to  revive  democracy  elsewhere, 
the  last  stronghold  of  democracy  will  be- 
come an  easy  victim  for  totalitarianism, 
the  enemy  of  democracy. 

In  an  address  at  Springfield.  111.,  on 
January  27,  1837,  Lincoln  said: 

If  danger  ever  tiireatens  us,  it  must  spring 
up  among  us.  ,  It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 
If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  ourselves 
be  its  author  and  finisher. 

Lincoln's  words  are  prophetic.  In  the 
light  of  that  warning  uttered  over  100 
years  ago.  perhaps  we  should  today  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  carrying  on  the 
Tnmian  foreign  policy  to  the  point  where 
we  exhaust  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  told  that  the 
$400,000,000  lend-lease  request  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  the  first  step  in  a  3-year 
program  of  world  rehabilitation  that  will 


cost  American  taxpayers  at  least  $21.- 
000.000.000.  This  estimate  is  made  by 
conservative  authorities  in  the  field  of 
world  finance.  Since  we  have  already 
extended  this  peacetime  lend-lease  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  now  may  be 
forced  to  follow  through  with  a  complete 
program  of  world  rehabilitation  as  a  part 
of  our  new  policy  to  stop  Russia  now. 
In  fact,  England  has  already  stated  that 
only  a  generous  peacetime  lend-lease 
progr£un  can  save  her  from  economic 
disaster. 

If  we  extend  this  peacetime  lend-leaaa 
aid,  however,  we  should  not  lose  sight  <rf 
the  fact  that  the  financial  burden  we  are 
assuming  is  not  the  whole  bu]:den.  The 
Truman  foreign  pohcy.  if  carried  out, 
means  we  must  continue  to  export  huge 
quantities  of  scarce  goods — food,  cloth- 
ing, fats  and  oils,  sugar,  farm  machinery, 
and  so  forth — thereby  boosting  prices  of 
these  scarce  articles  higher  and  higher. 
The  program  will  require  us  to  export  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  good  each  year  for  the  next 
3  or  4  years.  This  will  result  in  an  ever- 
increasing  spirad  of  price  and  wage 
boosts,  with  their  attendant  labor  fric- 
tions and  work  stoppages.  It  means 
adding  billions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
living  for  American  families  because  of 
the  higher  prices  that  will  be  charged  for 
their  food  requirements. 

President  Truman's  new  foreign  policy. 
If  carried  out,  will  also  mean  that  Uncle 
Sam  accepts  the  rOiC  of  world  police- 
man; that  from  now  on  he  will  have 
to  furnish  the  military  might  required 
to  stop  trouble  wherever  and  whenever  it 
arises  in  any  comer  of  the  world.  It 
will  mean  we  have  taken  over  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  that  we  had 
hoped  a  strong  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion would  assume  and  carry.  The  world 
now  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  UN 
is  a  very  weak  reed  for  the  world  to  lean 
upon,  and  so  Uncle  Sam  is  being  called 
on  to  feed  the  world,  to  finance  the  world, 
to  police  the  world,  and  to  support  the 
world,  in  order  to  save  the  world  from 
communism. 

We  saved  the  world  from  Hitlerism  at  a 
cost  of  $300,000,000,000,  plus  thousands  of 
lives,  and  blood,  sweat,  and  tears.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  save  the  world  from  com- 
munism at  a  co.<:t  that  can  neither  be 
estimated  nor  predicted.  Is  Uncle  Sam 
strong  enough  to  do  all  this,  even  If  ba 
should  be  willing  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  San 
Francisco  World  Peace  Conference  many 
Members  of  Congress  urged  our  United 
States  delegates  to  that  conference  to 
offer  the  following  amendments  to  the 
proposed  United  Nations  Peace  Charter: 

(a)  Abolish  the  veto  power  in  the 
Security  Council. 

(b)  Require  all  nations  to  agree  to 
world-wide  inspection  of  atomic  energy 
development. 

(c)  Agree  upon  a  world-wide  limita- 
tion of  armaments. 

We  suggested  that  if  Russia  refused  to 
agree  to  these  amendments,  or  safe- 
guards, and  walked  out  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  United  States  and  England, 
with  the  other  peace-loving  nations,  con- 
stituting at  that  time  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  world's  military  power,  should  go 
ahead  and  complete  the  UN.  leaTing 
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,.»,  on  dhe  outalde.   After  the  organ- 
Mdttlon  was  set  up  and  functioning  then 
Russia  shoild  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  come  Ir  or  sUy  out  as  she  desire<L 
Hovtver,  1!  she  remained  outside  and 
tlienafter  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
world— as  ihe  has  done  in  the  Balkans. 
In  Greece,  n  Turkey.  In  China,  and  else- 
where—th<t  UN  could  brand  her  as  an 
aggressor  i  mtiaa  and  throw  the  mlliury 
might  of  th  e  rest  of  the  world  against  her. 
Our  recommendations,  if  they  had  been 
adopted,  uould  have  forced  Russia  to 
Join  the  D  »J  or  commit  national  suicide. 
If  and  whe  i  she  became  an  aggressor  na- 
Uon    The  staltmate  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference aid  the  recent  break-up  of  the 
Pour  Powt  r  Conference  at  Paris  over  the 
so-caUed    klarshall  plan,  as  a  result  of 
Stalin's  attitude,  causes  the  same  Mem- 
bers of  Co  igress  who  recommended  that 
acUon  at  ihe  San  Prancisco  Ccaaference 
to  wondei   if  it  is  too  late  to  act  now. 
Mimj  Mei  ibers  of  CongreM  today  believe 
we  should  sever  diplomatic  rdations  with 
Russia  new;  Isolate  her  from  the  rest 
of  the  woi  Id,  and  keep  her  isolated  until 
she  is  reaiy  and  willing  to  cooperate  to 
insure  th«  future  peace  of  the  world.   We 
believe  di  astlc  action  on  our  part  is  the 
onlj  way  ire  can  prove  to  Russia  that  she 
has  gone  xm  far  already. 

Mr.  Sp  >aker.  we  may  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  the  postwar  world  of  today  is 
composec  of  two  forms  of  government. 
two  ideol  )gies,  that  temporarily  are  liv- 
ing side  by  side.  Plrst.  we  have  the 
dmocrat  c  form  of  government  with  a 
President  or  head  selected  by  the  people, 
as  in  the  Jnlted  States.  England,  Prance, 
Italy.  No  way.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Swtt- 
•erland.  a  nd  ottaen.  Second,  we  have  the 
totalltarl  in  form  of  government  with  a 
dictator  U  the  head,  as  in  Russia,  in 
Yugoslav  a,  in  Spain,  in  China,  and  else- 
wliere.  '  "hese  forms  of  government,  or 
Ideologiej,  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  oth<  r,  and  therefore  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  compose  their 
dlfferenci  s  and  get  along  together.  This 
means  tt  at  from  now  on  we  mxist  Uve  In 
two  worh  Is — not  in  one  world  as  we  have 
been  todjto  believe — a  democratic  world 
l^w^tiwJ  around  the  United  States  and 
Chrlstlai  ity.  and  a  totalitarian  world  re- 
volving I  round  Russia  and  communism. 
The  denocratic  or  Christian  world  be- 
lieves io  God.  places  spiritual  things 
above  material  things,  i  imilMiilBii  the 
dignity  c  f  the  Individual,  and  makes  the 
state  subiect  to  the  people. 

The  giestion  we  face  Is.  Bow  can  a 
Chrlstlai  i  nation  deal  with  or  get  along 
with  a  communistic  nation  that  rejects 
God  ant  all  that  the  Christian  religion 
stands  fur?    In  trying  to  reconcile  the 
diametrically  opposed  ideologies,  or  in 
trying  t3  find  some  basis  upon  which 
they  car  Mve  side  by  side  peaceably,  the 
$64    qwstion    becomes    overnight    the 
|M.ittJ  MjMO  question  becaiise  It  will 
reQuire    h»lt  astronomical  figure  before 
we  find  1  in  answer:  and  even  then,  in  my 
opinion,  the  result  will  still  be  in  doubt. 
Mr.  Si  >eaker.  what  is  our  record  so  far? 
We  adv  ince  money  to  Poland,  and  free 
•lection:  i  in  Potaml  are  denied.    We  ad- 
vance ni(»e  mOBCj.  and  freedom  Is  de- 
stroyed In  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.    We 
grant  m  Ilions  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
promptly  Austria.  Hungary.  Yugoslavia. 


and  Albania  disappear  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  We  grant  billions  to  England. 
Prance,  and  Italy,  and  now  we  see  the 
scourge  of  communism  springing  up  In 
each  of  these  nations.  In  spite  of  all  the 
billions  we  have  advanced  we  are  further 
away  from  our  goal  than  we  were  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Therefore.  Judging 
from  the  results  obtained  thus  far.  the 
future  outlook  in  Europe  is  not 
promising. 

And  what  about  our  record  in  Asia? 
In  Asia,  with  the  excepUon  of  Mac- 
Arthur's  work  in  Japan,  the  outlook  is 
exactly  the  same.  China  and  the  rest 
of  Asia  are  in  worse  shape  today  than  on 
VJ-day.  The  only  progress  toward 
peace,  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  world 
today,  is  found  in  Japan  as  a  result  of 
MacArthur's  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  today  Is  full  of 
fears  and  doubts.    Tension  between  the 
American  eagle  and  the  Russian  bear  Is 
growing.    The  bear  is  squeezing  Greece, 
Turkey.  Iraq.  Iran.  Egypt.  Afghanistan. 
Korea,  and  Manchuria.    If  we  decide  to 
wetnurse  the  world  it  will  take  a  lot  of 
money,  as  well  as  "blood,  sweat,  and 
tears."    Do  we  want  to  pay  the  price- 
in  dollars;  in  goods;  in  continued  con- 
trols;    in    conttoued    restrictions,    and 
scarcities;  In  continued  high  prices;  In 
furmshing  American  boys  to  police  the 
four  comers  of  the  world?    Before  un-j 
dertaklng  the  task  we  should  ask  our-' 
selves:  Can  Uncle  Sam  carry  the  whole 
world  on  his  back  without  breaking  down 
under   the   load?    My   answer   to   that^ 
question  Is  an  emphatic  "no."    What  IsJ 
your  answer? 
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IN  THB  8«NAT»  OF  TH«  UNTTID  STAT 
Monday.  July  14  (legLilative  day  of 
Thursday.  Juty  10).  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RacosD  an  edi« 
torial  enUtled  'That  Recession."  pub 
Ushed  in  the  Washington  Tlmes-Heral( 
of  July  14.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c« 
oao.  as  follows: 

THAT  RaCBSIOIt 

If  you  read  and  listen  to  •conomic  and 
dixstrtal  iwedlctlona  you'U  recall  that  a 
of  them  a  few  manUta  ago  had  a  reoMi 
hitting  the  United  SUtaa  Ju»t  about  now. 

Employment  and  bualnaw  were  going  to  1 
at  boom  level*  through  the  first  half  d  IgJl 
but  the  la«t  half  waa  fated  to  be  anywlw" 
from  punk   to  terrible.    Large  numbera 
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Russia  are  on  the  downgrade.  The  Krem- 
lin's slaves  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
except  a  bigger  and  better  depression  than 
the  one  they  now  have — which  in  turn  is 
and  better  than  any  we've  ever  yet 


The  more  we  learn  about  communism,  the 
more  highly  we  think  of  capitalism.  At  least 
the  latter  doesn't  have  permanent  depres- 
sions. 


Intention  to  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  14  i legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  10),  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  illumi- 
nating, a  very  sound,  and  a  very  well-rea- 
soned editorial  on  Why  President  Tru- 
man Should  Veto  the  Tax  Bills,  published 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

INTENTION  TO  VITO 

President  Trumnn's  advance  announce- 
ment of  intention  to  veto  the  tix-reductton 
bill  once  more  was  denouncecf  by  Senator 
MnxiKiN.  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, as  an  "impropriety,"  particularly  so  be- 
cause control  of  the  purse  strings  "is  the 
heart  of  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution."  As  a  general  rule  we  agree 
that  the  President  should  not  try  to  restrain 
or  Interfere  with  the  lawmaking  process  '  -j 
warning  Congrerj  of  a  coming  veto.  We 
believe  also  that  the  veto  power  should  be 
used  sparingly,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  hasty  and  unwise  legislation.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  President 
is  simply  stating  his  Intention  not  to  yield 
to  congressional  pressure  to  sign  a  tax  bill 
differing  In  only  one  deUll  from  the  measure 
he  has  already  vetoed.  We  can  see  no  Im- 
propriety in  his  announcing  In  advance  that 
a  mere  6  months'  delay  In  giving  effect  to 
proposed  tax  reductions  does  not  alter  his 
conviction  that  the  bill  is  "wrong"  both  as 
to  timing  and  content. 

Congressional  control  of  the  purse  strings 
Is  not  vested  solely  In  Congress,  as  some 
of  the  President's  critics  Imply.  Like  all 
other  measures  passed  by  Congress,  bills  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  are  subject  to  veto. 
The  power  to  veto  is  a  f  eattire  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  set  up  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Whether  the  exercise  of  that 
power  is  wise  or  unwise  In  any  given  in- 
stance is,  of  course,  another  question — one 
to  which  the  answer  depends  upon  the  bias 
of  the  Individual  critic. 

That  the  veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill 
was  wise.  is.  In  ovu-  opinion,  confirmed  by 
the  recent  Impetus  to  Inflationary  pressures 
resulting  from  a  variety  of  causes.  If  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  should  be  Increased 
by  a  $4,000,000,000  reduction  In  taxes,  efforts 
to  bring  down  prices  would  be  ftirther  im- 
peded Moreover,  tax  reductions  would  al- 
most certainly  interfere  with  appropriation 
of  funds  to  assist  the  distressed  peoples  of 
the  world,  since  there  would  be  less  surplus 
income  available  to  meet  such  outlays.  It 
Is  evident  from  the  comments  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  tax  reduction,  In  their 
opinion,  takes  precedence  over  the  Marshall 
plan  We  do  not  doubt  that  many  legislators 
who  express  such  Tlews  would  welcome  tax 
reduction  not  only  as  a  means  of  lightening 


the  domestic  tax  burden  but  also  as  a  de- 
fense against  voting  adequate  sums  for  w(»'ld 
reconstruction. 

Following  repassage  of  the  tax-reduction 
bill  by  tae  Hoxise,  Speaker  Maktin  appealed  to 
the  public  to  let  "your  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  know  how  you 
feel  about  this  necessity  for  putting  our 
domestic  affairs  on  a  sound  basis."  Granted 
that  financial  soundness  at  home  Is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  aid  others,  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  way  to  achieve  financial  soundness 
is  to  defer  tax  reduction  until  we  are  sure 
that  revenue  returns  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  cover  domestic  budgetary  expend- 
itures and  finance  a  foreign-relief  pro- 
gram. The  case  for  postponement  is  further 
strengthened  by  booming  business  activity, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  tax  reduc- 
tion as  a  means  of  stimulating  lagging  en- 
terprise. 


Air  Power  Role  in  Unified  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOTJTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washingtou  Post 
of  May  16,  1947: 

An  POWEB  ROLI  IN  UNtTIXD  DEFENSX 

(By  Col.  Harris  B,  Hull,  U.  S.  Army) 
(Editor's  Note. — The  author  of  this  article 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Post  from  1931  to  1938.  During  the  war  he 
served  In  the  European  theater  as  assistant 
chief  of  staff  to  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  He 
is  presently  on  duty  in  headquarters  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces.) 

The  fundamentals  of  the  military  problem 
facing  America  are  being  clouded,  at  a  criti- 
cal time,  by  incidental  Issues,  That  these 
excursions  Into  side-line  discussion  should 
obscure  the  important  aspects  Is  unfortu- 
nate enough,  but  that  this  confusion  should 
come  at  a  time  when  the  organization  of  the 
military  services  is  being  considered  In  Con- 
gress may  well  be  tragic  for  America. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  future  of  the  ma- 
rines Is  an  Important  subject.  But  the  plain 
fact  Is  that  no  one  In  the  War  Department 
is  advocating  abolition  of  this  historic  corps. 
No  well-informed  person  will  argue  that 
economies  cotQd  not  have  been  effected  by  a 
well-organized  Joint  procurement  service  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  But  we  did  not  have 
such  a  service  when  the  Japs  struck,  we  did 
not  have  many  things,  so  the  services  set 
out  to  procure  the  needed  items  In  the  short- 
est possible  time.  That  there  was  waste  is 
incontrovertible.  That  is  the  nature  of  war. 
These  subjects  essentially  are  diversionary 
to  the  basic  military  problem  before  us. 

What  we  face  is  a  critically  important 
issue  which  essentially  can  be  broken  down 
into  two  parts:  (1)  strategic  emphasis:  (2) 
command. 

There  are  three  realms  in  which  weapons 
can  operate — on  land,  on  the  surface,  and 
in  the  air. 

The  armored  columns  or  World  War  n 
revolutionized  overnight  all  tactical  con- 
cepts of  land  warfare.  They  swept  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  major  advances  of  World  War 
I.  Modem  and  improved  weapons  facUl- 
tated  the  conquest  of  land  masses — first  by 
the  Germans  and  later  by  the  superior 
allied  forces.  But  when  the  tanks  came  to 
the  beaches  they  stopped. 


Similarly,  fast  cruisers,  long-range  rab* 
marines,  and  other  improved  surface  craft 
made  fundamental  changes  In  naval  tactics. 
The  American  fleets  of  World  War  II  ap- 
proached a  degree  of  opei'ational  efficiency 
undreamed  of  15  years  ago.  But  when  the 
heavy  fleet  units  came  to  shallow  water  they 
had  to  halt. 

The  third  sphere  is  the  air.  Equipment 
built  for  air  operations  Is  no  respecter  of 
barriers.  It  operates  with  complete  free- 
dom over  land  or  water,  utilizing  the  short- 
est air  route  to  move  at  very  high  speeds, 
and  carrying  large  bomb  loads.  Airplanes 
operate  In  the  universe,  which  Is  to  say 
that  they  operate  universally.  They  con- 
stitute the  only  universal  weapon.  They 
were  employed  in  World  War  II  to  deliver 
independent  strategic  attacks  against  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  Industry,  to  cripple  the 
enemy's  ability  to  wage  war.  and  they  were 
used  to  give  support  to  ground  forces. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the  air- 
plane Is  not  solely  a  bomber.  As  an  in- 
strument of  reconnaissance  it  has  no  equal 
and  It  can  be  employed  effectively  as  a  troop 
carrier,  for  logistic  support,  for  liaison  mis- 
sions, or  in  the  other  basic  military  roles. 

Two  fundamental  air  lessons  emerged 
from  World  War  n.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  no  real  defense  against  a  superior  air 
force  Its  great  flexibility  and  limitless  op- 
erating area  make  It  dllQcult  enough  to  de- 
tect and  to  Intercept.  The  German  air 
force  mounted  a  strong  defense  against  the 
day  and  night  attacks  of  the  AAF  and  the 
RAP.  This  was  the  same  German  air  force 
which  had  been  the  scourge  of  Europe,  which 
had  swept  like  lightning  through  the  early 
campaigns  of  Poland,  the  Lowlands,  and 
France.  The  ashes  of  Hamburg  attest  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  GAF  defense 
against  General  Spaatz's  and  Air  Marshal 
Harris'  bombers. 

A  second  lesson  to  come  from  World  War 
n  is  that  if  the  air  battle  is  lost  it  follows 
inevitably  that  the  battle  on  the  ground  will 
be  lost,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  forces 
involved.  The  campaigns  of  France.  Africa, 
and  Italy,  viewed  from  both  the  Allied  and 
German  sides  of  the  lines,  stand  in  evidence. 
.  prime  consideration  of  the  war  planner 
then  becomes  a  treatment  of  the  air  situa- 
tion. 

The  problem  before  us  today  Is  whether  or 
not  we  will  give  air  the  prime  consideration 
that  it  deserves,  whether  or  not  in  our  stra- 
tegic planning  we  will  recognize  that  the  air 
is  the  unguarded  frontier  through  which 
surprise  attack  can  be  launched,  that  if  we 
are  to  lose  air  superiority  a  war  may  end  be- 
fore any  ground  or  surface  forces  can  be 
brought  into  action. 

The  airmen  who  recognize  these  facts  are 
called  zealots  by  a  few  remaining  critics  who 
stUl  preach  in  the  face  of  World  War  n  ex- 
perience, that  the  airplane  and  the  missiles 
are  another  of  the  great  family  of  weapons 
which  started  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
which  came  to  fruition  with  the  automatio 
rifle. 

This  doctrine  is  fallacious.  All  other  weap- 
ons, except  the  airplane,  are  built  to  asslrt 
the  ground  soldier  and  the  saUor  to  com- 
plete his  mission.  The  opportunities  of  em- 
ployment of  air  weapons  are  unique,  are  as 
limitless  as  the  realm  In  which  they  operate. 
Air  weapons  alone  are  capable  of  Inde- 
pendent strategic  action.  In  the  war  against 
Germany  they  were  the  "decisive"  factor  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Civilian  Strateglo 
Survey  Group.  In  the  Japanese  war  tbey 
hastened  the  enemy's  coll^ise,  making  in- 
vasion of  Honshu  unnecessary. 

No  airman  advocates  the  abolition  of 
grotmd  or  surface  forces.  He  only  asks  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  military  sci- 
ence has  changed  and  that  the  strategic  em- 
phasis must  be  given,  if  we  are  to  be  realistic, 
to  the  vital  problem  of  air  oper^tiooM.    The 
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Loca  and  Natioiial  ElcciioBt  in  Japan 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 


or  M. 
Of  mi  8BN ATS  C^  TBS  XmiTSD  8TATS8 
Moil  lay.  Julw  ii  llegislative  day  of 
Thursdatf,  July  10),  1947 

Mr.  I JALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
haw  a  letter  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t(  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
concer  ling  recent  elections  in  Japan.  It 
comes  x>  me  from  a  former  classmate  of 
mine,  t  captain  in  Japan,  who  helped 
condu(  t  the  elections  referred  ta 

Tbei«  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Riconi,  as  follows; 


NATUBAL  RasoTTBcn  SecnoJf . 

GHQ  8CAP.  APO  600. 
San  rrancisco.  June  1.  1947. 
The  Honorable  LavaaxTX  SALioitsTAix, 
United  States  Senmt*. 
DCAK  Sbnatob:  You  might  be  Interested 
a  first-hand  account  of  the  recent  Japan* 
local  and  national  elections.  Insofar  as  It  con« 
cems  a  sizable  and  representative  section 
the  Japaneae  nation,  and  has  some  indf 
tlon  of  the  people's  progress  toward  the 
talnment  of  democracy,  and  rule  by  the  " 
jorlty  of  the  whole  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  laat  March,  the  CO 
the  Aichi  military  to*«""n«°*  ***™  ^"^^ 
the  Job  of  organising  and  runntog  the  st 
velllance  of  the  coming  AprU  Japaneae  Ic 
and  national  elections,  for  Alchl  prelectx 
ThU  duty  was  required  by  General  UacArUil 
and  the  supreme  command  allied  powers  f( 
all  of  Japan,  and  It  was  the  Job  of  each  mil' 
tary  government  team  to  cover  its  prefectv- 
There  are  some  45  prefectures,  and  2  met 
polltan  districts,  each  the  charge  of  a  r' 
tary  government  team,  and  as  I  have 
before,  these  teama.  and  the  MP's,  are  the  re 
tangible  occupation  for  the  great  maaa  of 
Japanese.    As  for  the  rest  of  the  occupaU< 
personnel,  the  maXirlty  Ute  aegrecated  llr 
In  the  little  replicas  of  Washington.  Fort  Oi 
and  similar.    Over  here.  It  Is  somewhat  11 
Parte  to  the  twentiea  for  a  lot  of  Americ 
You  can  suy  here  a  long  time,  do  ycur  b\ 
neas,  have  fun.  meet  a  lot  of  other  Amei 
fn«  and  a  few  westernised  Jape  (with  Oaf  of 
or    Chicago    accents),    attend    a    few 
suklyakl.  and  geisha  parties,  and  learn  ▼« 
little  of  the  people  or  the  country.    The  grt 
majority  of  OBQ  life  te  like  that,  and  t 
many  of  the  accounts  of  today's  Jt  pan  coi 
solely  from  stich  sources.    It  te  pretty  sup 
flclal.  and  I  feel  that  thla  eriUclam  also  gc 
for  much  of  the  ovcrseaa  press.    The  latt 
from  what  I  have  seen.  read,  and  heard 
their  activities,  missed  a  great  chance  for 
atory  to  theae  last  elections.     They   moat' 
wrote  of  the  business,  solely  from  whst 
pened  In  Tokyo,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
waa  groaaly  misleading,  as  the  results  to  Tc 
and  the  four  greet  eltlce  were  quite  at  ~ 
ance  with  other  sections,  and  told  at 
only  a  part  of  the  picture. 

The  Job  waa  thla,  Aichi  jyrefecture  co^ 
some  3.500  square  miles,   and  compnaee] 
cities.   aiS    towns   and   vlllagea.    and    - 
S.OOO.OOO  p>eople.    The  cities  run  from  Na| 
with  800.000.  down  to  Tshuahlma  with 
bare  mtoimum  for  a  city  of  30,000. 
der  the  new  constitution,  the  prefecture, 
run  by  an  elected  governor  and  prefectt 
assembly,  the  cities  by  an  elected  mav  r 
assembly,   and   the   towns   and   vill  ^"s 
elected  headmen  and  local  councils.    AU  s\ 
olBces  are  to  be  elected,  whereas  to  the  fc 
■et-up  the  governors,  mayors,  and  town  cl 
we  appointed  by  the  central  governn 
mi4l  tlM  aaaemblles  were  purely  honorary 
ies.  with  ItUe  or  no  power   to  oppoee 
executive's  wUl.    Per  this  reason,  the  j 
had  small  totereat  to  voting  or  elecUng 
•asembliea. 

In  theae  1947  electiona.  things  would 
much  different.     Not  only  would   the  U 
execuUvea  be  directly  elected  and  reap 
to   the   local   Inhabitants,    not   only 
membership  to  one  of  the  local 
mean  a  certato  amount  of  power  and  r« 
alblllty.  but  the  people  of  the  nvuneroua 
fectural  distrlcta  would  be  able  to  elect 
aend  repraeaotativea  to  a  national  diet. 
would  DO  kiBger  be  a  mere  piece  of  pollt 
scenery  and  an  obedient  servant  of  the 
tog  powers,  but  the  chief  power  to  the 
tlon.    This  was  the  new  app>eal  for  the 
to  really  come  out  and  vote.     In  or 
qualify  for  voting,  one  had  merely  to 
years  old.  a  6  montha  realdent.  regis: >>re^ 
a  certato  dst  •,  not  a  ertmtoal  or  insai.e. 
able  to  leguiy  write  down  the  name  of 
choeen  candidate  on  the  ballot.    The  ' 


Ites'  names  be  posted, 
lis.    One  had  merelf 
py  a  name, 
^er  Important  dillcr> 
ions  and  those  p>re> 
duslneee  of   runntog 
^e  handa  of  the  gov- 
chlefs.    They  fixed 
I  electiona.  no  official 
sy.    The  whole  bual« 
aorlty  of  various  local 
[committees.    For  the 
lere  was  a  prefectural 
supervisory  pxjwers. 
Id  riiral  district  had 
ilttee.   whoee  dutlee 
election   of   its  own 
^  amlttees  were  choeen 
[nonpwlltleal  citizens. 
SGcen  to  six  or  seven 
Bnerally   comprl&ed    a 
erchants.  a  couple  of 
clpal.  a  publiaher.  a 
pn  one  woman,  and 
They  had  full  respwn- 
'the  election  machin- 
ist the  elections  were 
m.  and  that  the  elee- 
by  all  piartiee  con- 
were  given  full  au- 
and  all  officials.     It 
Iwlth  and  advise  theae 
I  buck  them  and  build 
the  offlcials,  the  px>llce, 
|p>eof>le.  and  to  watelt 
complaints,  and  take 
lous  developed. 
3th  an  todustxlal  and 
fore  the  war  It  con- 
porcelato  factorlec. 
Idustrlal  works.    Bow- 
an  alluvial  plato,  and 
Xactory  and  Its  tower- 
In   the   midst   of   rloa 
'  also  ralsea  sweetpwta- 
cultivatea  the  silk- 
tree.    Another  sec- 
rhere  water  power  la 
limber  U  cut.    All  typiea 
^dlng  fishing  along  the 
the  prefecture.    The 
venly  divided  between 
aen   and   workers.     A 
be  repreeentative  and 
[nation  to  a  aigniflcant 

ly  and  different  typea 

to  the  elections,  aiul 

new  to  Tottog  and 

by  having  to  vote 

I  once,  using  long,  com- 

decided   to  hold  a 

The  first  elections,  on 

cecutlvea.    Bach  voter 

ndldate  for  the  prefec- 

le  candidate  for  mayor 

In  which  he  resided. 

serous  candtdatea  for 

knlng  as  Independenta, 

I  the  winner  would  have 

Is  plurality  had  to  be 

ent  of  those  voting,  in 

^.  and  there  was  a  pro- 

:tlon  on  the  15th.  for 

obtain  this  minimum. 

confined  to  the  two 

allowing,  there  would 

|20th  for  the  House  of 

er  hotise  of  the  Diet), 

House  of  Repiresenta- 

of  the  Diet),  and  on 

itatlves  of  the  prefec- 

abUea  wotild  be  choeen 

1.592  polling  stations 
sUtlons  distributed 
ttue.  and  it  would  be 
Ivlae.  and  report  on  aa 
poaslble,  durtog  the 
iting  days  of  each  elec- 
conslderable  organlsa- 
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tlon.    Stooe  our  little  team,  with  many  oth- 
er regular  duties  to  perform,  could  not  p>os- 
slbly  furnish  the  needed  piersonnel  and  ve- 
hicles for  a  good  coverage,  we  were  empow- 
ered to  call  on  aid  from  the  tactical  troopjs 
to  the  vicinity.    The  most  available  were  the 
Twenty-fourth   Infantry,  stationed  in  Glfu, 
acme  ao  miles  distant      They  agreed  to  as- 
sign   us.   for   the   elections,   37   surveillance 
teams  and  1  officer;  each  surveillance  team 
would  consist  of  1  noncommissioned  officer 
(of  the  top  3  grades).  1  driver,  and  1  Jeep. 
In  turn,  we  could  furnish  9  teams,  giving 
us  a  total  of  46  for  the  Job  of  surveillance. 
The  Twenty-fcurth  Infantry  Is  a  Negro  regi- 
ment, although   half  the  officers   are  white. 
The    various    team''    would    be    distributed 
throughout    the    prefecture,    on    their    own, 
spending   the   nights   In   Japanese   inns.    In 
many  cases  In  remote  villages  and  districts. 
There  have  bees  many  criticisms  of  the  Ne- 
gro soldier,  to  this  war  and  the  last.    He 
has    been    represents    as    lawless,    undisci- 
plined, and  unsoldlerly.    The  elections  were 
to  be  a  great  experiment  In  teaching  democ- 
racy.    We  were  the  teachers,  and  the  Japs 
Judged  democracy  by  the  kind  of  (>eople  It 
produced;      Bad    behavior    on    the    part    of 
American  troopM  would  give  the  prestige  of 
democracy  a  bad  set-back.     I  was  skeptical 
over  this  use  of  Negro  troopw.  and  thought 
that  the  "high  brass"  were  bowing  to  fxdltical 
pressure  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
How  it  turned  out.  I  will  UU  you  further  on. 
During  the  3  weeks  of  preparation  we  were 
very  busy.     There  were  many  maps  to  pre- 
p>are.  showing  locations  of  roads,  inns,  police 
stations,   town   halls.   (>olllng   stations,   etc. 
The    prefecture    had    to    be    sectioned    out 
into    eight    regions,    with    so    many    teams 
to  each  region,  to  Insure  the  best  coverage. 
SutUbla  inns  bad  to  be  selected  and  advised 
that  we  would  occupy  them.     The  police  had 
to  be  advised  and  requisitioned  for  sufficient 
guides  and  Interpreters  for  each  team.    Then 
conferences  with  the  more  Important  elec- 
tion   committees    had    to    be    arranged.     At 
theae  conferences — a  good  30.  covering  all  dis- 
tricts in  the  prefectiu-e — we  took  care  to  see 
that  not  only  were  the  whole  committee  pres- 
ent, but  also  the  local  mayor  or  chief,  the 
chief  of  police,  the  school  tos|>ector  for  the 
dls^trlct.  and  other  officials.     In  some  cases 
there  were  as  many  as  200  people  present,  as 
many   citizens  came  to  listen.    Also,  there 
was  the  press.     This  was  what  ^e  wanted,  as 
such  meetings  stirred  up  Interest  In  the  elec- 
tions, built  up  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
the  committees,  showed  the  officials  and  bu- 
reaucrats where  they  both  stood  and  got  off, 
brought  out  questions  and  discussions  con- 
cerning the  fundamentals  of  American  de- 
mocracy, gave  great  publicity  to  the  Impxar- 
tance  of  everyone  voting,  and  showed  the  peo- 
ple that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  using  free  " 
speech  and  voting  their  own  choice,  as  the 
occupMtlon.  through  Its  military-government 
team,  was  keenly  toterested.  and  would  back 
up  an  honest  election  with  all  its  powers.     In 
addition  to  this,  we  gave  out  releases  to  the 
press,  stirred  up  the  radio  pec>ple.  and  made 
several  addresses  to  large  audiences  on  elec- 
tions.    American      democracy,      and     such 
aublects. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  had  to  train 
the  surveillance  teams.  This  Involved  brief- 
ing talks  and  the  arranging  of  mock-up  pol- 
tog  booths  and  counting  sUtlons.  each  one 
equipped  with  Japanese  actors  representing 
all  the  necessary  watchers  and  offlcials.  plus 
voters  of  vai  ous  ages,  sex,  education,  etc. 
With  these  and  acting  out  various  situations. 
we  trained  the  colored  atrfdlers  of  the  teams 
how  to  go  about  their  Inspections,  what  to 
look  for,  what  the  election  laws  were,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  moat  anything  ttxat  mlg^t 
arlae. 

Finally  everything  was  ready,  and  all  had 
been  coordinated,  ao  that  the  teams,  tater- 
preters.  guides,  police  knew  where  they  were 


to  go.  meet,  duties,  reports,  and  all  the  necea- 
sary  things.  From  the  start  it  went  very  well. 
For  the  four  mato  elections,  and  one  run-off 
election,  we  average  over  50  p>ercent  full  cov- 
erage of  all  the  pxilling  stations.  In  all  the 
elections  there  were  no  major  violations,  such 
as  intimidation,  bribery.  Interference,  and 
the  like,  and  very  few  minor  ones.  The  lat- 
ter were  mainly  technical  mistakes  and  were 
quickly  corrected,  as  soon  as  the  pxJll  super- 
visors' attention  was  called  by  the  inspecting 
team  The  polls  were  mainly  In  schools  and 
temples  and  were  clean,  orderly,  and  well 
handled.  All  gave  evidence  of  sincere  and 
intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  respon- 
sible election  committees.  They  would  have 
done  credit  to  polls  In  the  United  States. 
The  percentage  of  those  voting,  who  were  eli- 
gible, was  remarkable.  A  large  prop>ortion 
were  women.    I  quote  a  few  figures: 

ELECTION  rOR  LOCAL  CHttF  IXEt'UTIVES, 
APR.    S,    1947 

Number  of  eligible  voters: 

Men 789.931 

Women 853, 442 

Total 1.643,373 

Number  actually  voted: 

Men 611, 127 

Women 596, 691 

Total 1,207.818 

Percentage  eligible,  who  voted.  73.6  per- 
cent. 

Number  of  candidates  for  governor :  Social- 
ist, 1:  Independents,  6.  Elected:  Aoyagl.  to- 
dependent. 

Number  of  candidates  for  mayors  of  cities: 
Socialist.  1;  Liberal,  1;  Democraxs.  2;  Com- 
munists, 3;  New  Political  Club.  1;  todepiend- 
ents,  18. 

Mayors  elected  for  nine  cities:  Democrats, 
2:  Independents,  7. 

Number  of  candidates  for  chiefs  of  towns 
and  villages:  Socialists,  4;  Democrats.  6;  Na- 
tional People's  Party.  1:  Liberals.  2:  Com- 
munist. I:   todependents,  SS5. 

Chiefs  elected:  Liberal,  1;  DemocraU.  8; 
Independents.  199. 

Women  elected:  None. 

Violations  reported  or  noted  by  rurvell- 
lance  teams:  16  minor. 

ELECnOM    FOR    HOUSE    OP    COUNCILOaS, 
AFB.   30.   1*47 

Percent  eligible  voters,  who  voted:  70.7 
percent. 

Number  of  seats,  house  of  councilors,  from 
Alchl  prefecture:  6. 

Number  of  candidates:  Democrats  7:  Lib- 
erals, 5:  Socialists,  2;  Cooi>eraUve,  1:  inde- 
p>endents,  2. 

Candidates  elected:  Democrat,  1;  Liberals, 
2:  Socialist.  1:  todep>endents,  2. 

Votes  by  parties:  Liberals,  251,100;  Demo- 
crats, 232.312;  Socialists.  147.033;  People's  Co- 
opierative,  14,698;  todependents,  362.175. 

NOTE.— Out  of  1.137.181  who  voted,  128.841 
balloU  were  declared  tovalld.  about  11.3  per- 
cent. This  was  mainly  due  to  confusion 
from  the  form  of  the  ballot.  In  the  entire 
prefecture  there  were  1.633  preelection  cam- 
paign meettogs,  by  various  parties  and  to- 
dependent  candidates. 

ELECTION    FOR    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
APR.    25,    1497 

Percentage  eligible  who  voted:  77.2  i>ercent. 

Number  of  seats  to  house  of  representa- 
tives from  Aichi  pjref ecttire :  19. 

Candidates  by  pmrtlee:  Democrata.  18;  So- 
cialists, 11;  Liberals,  11;  Communists.  6;  Co- 
operatives, 4:  small  local  partlee.  6;  tode- 
pendents, 7. 

Elected  to  house  of  repreaentatlvea.  lower 
house  of  Nathmal  Diet  by  ptartlee:  Democrata, 
6;  Socialists.  6;  Liberals,  4;  Cooi>eratlves.  2; 
Nippon  farmers. 

Women  elected:  None. 

Indei>endents  elected:  None. 


Kumber 

Pereent 

Total  vote  by  parties: 

Democrstie    ............ 

sir.ifis 

S73.M* 

IW.  44« 

f4..'0& 

11.  aa 

17.07S 

33.0 

Liberal. 

Social  Democrat ... .... 

34.0 
23.0 

I'eoptes  Cooixrative 

S.0 

Ki|>pon  Fannen    .•-.. 

t.9 

ConiTnanist ............. 

S.0 

Small  parties ............. 

1.0 

Indi'pendont.'s      

L4 

L)cclar«i  invalid 

16 

Number  of  p>reelectlon  camjMiign  meetings, 
6,0C9. 

Women  elected:  None. 

Violations:  None  observed  or  reported,  ex- 
cept a  few  anonymous  communications  to 
MO  team,  which  were  later  tovcetigated  and 
found  groundless. 

Prtoclpal  cause  of  tovalld  ballots:  Writing 
in  of  General  MacArthur  and  other  noncan- 
didates'  names. 

ELECTION  roa  LOCAL  ASEBMBLIXS,  AFBU.  SO.   1»4T 

Percentage  eligible  who  voted:  83 J  |)er- 
cent. 

Number  of  seats  in  i>refectural  asaembly: 
73. 

Number  of  candidates  tor  seats:  267. 

Number  elected  by  parties:  Democrata,  S3; 
Liberals.  10;  Socialists.  10;  Coop>eratlveB.  2; 
Communists,  0:  Independents,  19. 

Number  of  seats  to  ntoe  city  assemblies: 
332. 

Number  of  candidates:  81S. 

Number  of  elected  by  parties:  Democrata. 
59;  Soclalisu.  21;  Uberals,  19;  Cooperatives. 
'  3;  Communists,  1;  lndep>endentf ,  229. 

Number  of  seats  to  town  and  village  coun- 
cUs:  4,5S1. 

Number  of  candidates,  BMl. 

Number  elected  by  parties:  Independents, 
4,531. 

Women  elected:  Prefectural  assembly.  1 
Democrat;  city  assembllea,  8  todependenta; 
town  and  village  councils,  2  todependents. 

Number  of  preelection  camp>aign  meettogs: 

Democrats 12.884 

Liberals 8.  830 

Soclalista 4, 918 

CommunUta 1.600 

Cooperatives - 1.455 

Local  parties . .. 288 

Independents 95. 383 

Number  at  Invalid  ballots:  60337.  AM  per- 
cent. 

Number  of  vl<^atlons:  6  mtoor. 

From  the  above  figures  It  can  be  seen  that 
in  none  of  the  four  elections  did  the  actual 
vottog  of  the  eligible  voters  fall  below  70 
p>ercent.    The  least  interest  was  shown  in  the 
election  for  the  tipper  house  of  the  National 
Diet     the    House    of    Councillors.     For    thla 
branch,  there  were  250  seats  chosen,  of  which 
100  wo-e  from  the  nation  at  large,  and  150 
represented    the    various    prefectures.    Al- 
though now  a  democratically  chosen  branch, 
the  old  aura  of  the  House  of  Peers  still  clings 
to  the  pjreaent  Hoiise  of  Councilors,  the  can- 
didates are  apt  to  be  either  nationally  known 
scholars,    authors,    and    other    noted   char- 
acters, and  they  seem  more  remote  to  the 
pieople.  and  of  less  i>ertainment  to  their  lives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hottest  election  waa 
that  for  the  local  assemblies.    Here  It  was 
"my  friendo"  Wtanabe  San  running  againat 
that  no  accoimt  uncle  of  Izimil  San.  and  the 
whole  famUy  tuma  out  to  vote.    Aa  for  the 
Communlsu,  they  made  a  miserable  ahow- 
Ing,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  Jap>an  con- 
tinues to  have  free,  honest,  and  secret  elec- 
tions, they  will  never  make  first  base.    One 
other  thin^  is  of  slgniflcanoe.    The  big  dUaa 
did  not  make  nearly  ao  good  a  showing  as  tha 
smaller  center*.    Here  are  some  figures  from 
election    for    the    local    sssemhUes,    broken 
down  by  localitlea: 
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iLMitkM  MOM. 

Th«  lOid  showing  tn  lh«  tmaUtr  plaet*. 
m  MTil"    big  tndiMtrlal  and  matropoliun 
MM  litt  Tokyo.  Naco7*<  Om^a,  •MOMd 
to  n  imeroiu  faetort,  iuch  u  prtd*  Is 
r»UoM  oi  oontlnuMl  rttldenc*  and  tMl- 
junlty  rwipotulbtmy.  p«™on»l  ac- 

^ „ wltb  c»ndJd»Uft.  and  proMUrt  by 

varioua  a  embers.  Including  the  children,  to 
bring  out  the  entire  family  vote  The  women 
mxH  aa  |ood  a  showlivg  aa  the  men.  even 
better  In  lome  place*  They  aeemed  thrilled 
by  the  trlvUege.  and  flooded  the  polling 
placM  ••  iy  on  tbe  election  dayt. 

I  have  menttoned  that  S7  of  the  a-raan 
tonretllai  ee  team*  were  niade  up  of  Negro 
■oldlere.  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
■aglmen  .  They  did  an  eacellent.  coneclen- 
tknM.  a»  iBtaUlfent  job  of  a  dlflcult  aaalgn- 
ment.  an  t  although  for  daye  and  night*  with- 
out oAmt  aapanrlaion  tn  remot«  area*,  they 

I  «  manner  that  wa*  a  credit  to  tbe 

United  8  ate*  Army,  and  were  fine  ambMM- 
dora  for  « emocracy.  They  were  all  Mg.  ooal- 
blaek.  An  »-looklnf  men.  and  I  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  Lbem.  They  took  a  k«en  intereat  In 
the  Job.  understood  the  nature  of  the  work, 
all  w  tnt  like  clockwork.  However.  sev«ral 
CO  mmented  on  the  odd  fact  that  many 
at  tbcae  colored  boys,  who  were  doing  a 
good  Job  of  supernsing  electlona  tn  Japan, 
would  mt  be  allowed  near  a  polling  booth. 
back  in  their  own  home  town.  The  Japs 
iMMld  niiver  have  understood  that. 

I  have  now  transferred  from  my  aaaign- 
mant  wti  h  Military  Oovemment.  and  am  on 
tha  laat  rew  week*  of  my  terminal  leave.  I 
have  alg]  ted  up  for  on*  more  year  over  here, 
aa  a  ScM  ntlflc  Consultant,  wltb  the  Natural 
SacUon  of  8CAP.    My  Job  call*  for 

^_^ ,  Jald  trips.  In  the  inspection,  study 

and  rep>rtlnc  on  the  situation,  problem* 
and  nee<  a  of  various  mlnaa  and  mineral-pro- 
ducing I  ropartles  In  Japan  and  Korea.  Jtist 
now.  I  tave  returned  from  a  waA**  trip  to 
Iwate  Pr  ifecture  In  the  north  of  Honahu.  to 
inapect  i  wo  large  pyrlte  producers.  Next  to 
eoal.  trm.  and  copper,  pyrltea  have  lirst 
priority  pi  tiM  prMtnt  mineral  program^ln 


aid    of 
•oUvr 
BMdaa  to 
tlMMT  ilanta 


national    economy.      The 
of    the    pyrttee    are   badly 
sulfuric  acid,  for  the  fer- 
and  the  latter  are  a  prime 
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or  aooTR  caaoLDt* 
8«NAT«  OF  TH»  UinTlD  8TAT18 

JtUw  i4  (legisUUive  dot  of 
Tttmradatf.  Jniw  lOK  1947 

70HN8TON   of  South  CaroUnm. 
Prudent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RtcoM)  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Wa5hlngton  Post  on  Sunday,  July  13, 
IM7.     It  Is  entitled  "Succession  blll*| 
and  is  very  Unaely,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that   as  a   people  we   are  considering! 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  changing 
the  succession  of  the  Presidency  of  th«j 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosr 
as  follows:     

Three  chief  arglll— Its  against  the  pri 
law  governing  succeasion  to  tb«  fNaldeoeyi 
were  advanced  when  the  country  •ud'* 
found  itnelf  without  a  Vice  President 
than    a   year*   ago.    The   Arst   waa   that 
would  be  undemocratic  to  have  an  appoint 
ofllclal  aerve  aa  Preatdent.    The  eecond  wi 
that  designation  of  a  Cabinet  member 
"heir  apparent"  when  there  la  no  Vice  Pr 
Went,  would  enable  the  Pretident  to  appot 
hla  own  potential  succeeaor.    The  third  wi 
the  confusion  of  tha  prasant  law.    Certalnl] 
a  good  eaae  was  made  for  acme  action  on 
part  of  Congress  to  overcome  the  defect* 
the  present  statute,  but  we  do  not  think  ** 
the  right  anawer  has  been  found  In  er 
ment  of  the  bUl  giving  the  Speaker  and 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  prlorll 
In  the  line  of  suoeaaaloa  over  member*  ' 
the  Cabinet. 

Should  there  be  an  outright  vacancy  In 
White  House,  somethmg  would  doubtleea 
gained  by  having  the  Speaker  fill  It.    But  * 
Idea  that  the  Speaker  la  Ukely  to  reflect 
will  of  the  people  Is  largely  fallacy.     Ha 
elected  to  Oongraas  by  only  1  of  435  con 
slonal  districts.     His  elevation  to  the  Sp 
ershlp  la  usuaUy  influenced  by  seniority 
politic*  more  than  by  ability  or  alertneee 
eervlng  the  national  welfare.    It  la  dllBci 
to  think  of  a  Speaker  In  recent  years  wl 
haa  had  any  reaaonable  chance  of  being  r 
vanced  to  the  White  House  by  the  vote  of 
people.    In   our   opinion    the    objection 
having   an   appointed    official    pinch -bit 
Prealdent  should  have  been  overcome  by  U 
ItlBg  his  servloe  and  making  definite 
vision  for  a  special  election.     Inataad. 
preeent  blU  ellmlnatea  aU   posalblllty   ct 
speclsl  election  In  such  a  contingency. 

TheoretlcaUy,  there  Is  obJecUon  to  havli 
a  President   name   his   own   potential 
ceaeor.    But  In  practice  this  objection  i 
inalgnmcant.    The  chance  of  a  Secretary 
State  siKceedlng  to  the  Presidency  1*  v« 
small.     Surely   It  did  not  become   a   maj 
factor  In  the  naming  of  former  Secretary 
SUte  Byrnes  or  Secretary  Marshall.     Whf 
ever  slight  danger  there  may  be  In  leavl 
this  discretion  to  the  President  Is  oversh' 
owed,  in  our  opinion,  by  the  great  advent 
in  having  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  carry 
in  the  event  of  his  Chiefs  death,  reslgnati 
or  disability.  In  the  case  of  temponuy  "" 
bUlty  on  the  part  of  the  President,  r 
member  of  the  administration  can  pr 
assume  this  function.     How  confusing 
sttatlfylng  It  wotxld  be.  for  example.  If  I 
Ident  Truman,  a  Democrat,  should  be 
capacitated  for  6  months,  with  Speaker  ~ 
TIM.  a  Republican,  uking  his  place  aa  Aetl 
Chief  Executive,  only  to  be  displaced  agf 
by  the  Preaidant'B  raoovery.    To  clU  thia  - 
jpoaalbility  of  chaoa  la  to  Indicate  bow  utt 
taadaquate  the  praaant  bill  to. 

As  M  the  third  argument  for  tha  bill, 
have  previously  pointed  out  that  lU  pur 
haa  been  loat.    The  vagua  implication  la 
preaent  law  that  Congreaa  would  be  — 
into  special  seaalon  to  order  an  elect 
case  of  vacanciea  in  both  the  Preaideney 
Vice  Preaidency  U  of  little  slgnlAcanca 
that  all  possibility  of  holding  a  PraaldanI 
election  before  lOM  haa  paaiart     To  a«r  ' 
of  thinking  the  need  for  special  electkni 
chlnery  for  use  when  and  If  necessary 
the    suongest    argument    for    enacting 


tuccaaaUm  bill,  I 
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comprise  gia,g71, 000,000  of  the 
total.  They  have  been  made,  generally,  for 
30-  to  80-year  periods.  They  bear  interest 
of  3  to  3  '^  percent. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  enormous  sums  In- 
volved in  these  loans  and  gifts,  recall  that 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes  In  1933 
waa  only  $  10 .467 .000 .000.  Ail  the  gooda  which 
thIa  country  exported  between  1932  and  1839 
coat  aomewhat  leas  than  120.000.000,000. 

BULK  TO  XUaOPB 

Chief  raclpienta  of  the  gifu  have  been  the 
countrlea  of  eaatern  and  aouthem  Europe. 
Weatarn  Biurope  oomaa  next  and  Asia  third. 

Britain  has  baan  by  far  the  largest  bor- 
rower. 

Most  of  the  goods  exported  to  the  loan 
countries  have  been  food.  fuel,  and  clothing. 
Maehlnary.  statl,  and  ottMr  hard  goods  have 
bWD  asportad  ■ainly  through  umtRA  m  the 
fana  of  gifta. 

■are  are  soma  facu  dtad  by  a  8t  M  Da- 
partmcnt  expert: 

Wa  exported  29.000.000  tons  at  coal  in  tha 
year  ended  June  30— all  but  3,000,000  to 
M\Uop»  and  North  Africa  In  average  prewar 
years  we  exported  only  60,000  tons  of  coal. 

We  exported  14,&00.000  tons  of  bread  grains, 
nearly  all  of  it  wheat.  In  the  past  year.  To 
luly  went  1.376.000  tons,  to  France  683.000 
tons,  and  to  Greece  376.000  tons.  In  average 
prewar  years  we  exported  only  36.400  tons  to 
all  thoee  countries. 

All  our  exports— both  constuner  Items  and 
hard  gooda — are  steadily  mounting.  In  June 
we  were  exporting  at  the  rate  of  $1,400,000,000 
worth  of  goods  a  month — an  all-time  record. 

CHiMA'a  roanoN 

Here  are  the  gifts  made  by  the  people  of 

America  through  their  Government: 

UNRRA:  $2,700,000,000.  This  is  72  percent 
of  all  UNItRA  donations.  Largest  recipient 
ca  UNRRA  help  was  China,  with  $530,000,000. 
Two  Russian  Soviets,  the  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia, received  large  grants. 

Post-UNRRA  rellpf:  $360,000,000,  which 
this  Government  will  distribute  as  It  sees  fit. 

International  Refugee  Organization:  $75.- 
000.000.  This  Is  4575  percent  of  the  IRQ 
budget  It  will  help  care  for  1.200.000  home- 
less and  destitute  persons. 

Philippine  grants:  $620,000,000.  To  pay 
private  claims  for  war  damage.  $400,000,000 
Is  provided;  for  public  rehabUltatlon,  $220,- 
000,000. 


Graty  Train  m  the  Kitchen,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  14  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  July  10).  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  out  of  or- 
der, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  dealing  with  the  tax  situation. 
The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Gravy  In  the 
Kitchen.  Too."  and  Is  from  the  Chicago 
Times  of  July  11.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRU, 
as  follows: 

OaaVT   IN  THX  KirCHCM.  TOO 

Bill  Jeffers,  the  railroad  man,  tells  his 
friends:  "The  backbone  of  America  still  cats 
in  the  kitchen." 

If  the  Republican  Party  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  baclcbone  of  America,  it  would 

zcm— App.- 


paaa  mora  of  tha  tas-raductlon  gravy  out 
into  the  kitchen  where  ao  many  of  the  great 
American  family  eat.  Instead,  the  Republi- 
can tax  bill  ladles  out  the  ^avy  to  the  pent- 
house trade. 

When  he  vetoed  the  OOP  tax-reduction 
bill  last  month.  President  Trtunan  aaid  it 
waa  the  wrong  kind  of  bill  at  tha  wrong 
lime.  The  Republicans  want  now  to  make 
the  reduction  go  Into  effect  next  January 
iiutead  of  thU  month.  But  it's  still  the 
wrong  kind  of  bill.  It  does  not  give  enough 
tax  reduction  to  those  In  the  lower  brackets 
who  are  being  hit  hardest  by  rising  food  and 
other  costs. 

The  average  family  whose  Income  la  $3,500 
haa  bean  bard  hit  by  current  high  prices,  A 
big  part  of  Its  income  goes  for  food.  The 
GOP  tax  bUl  would  give  thU  famUy  a  kick- 
back of  $30  In  taxaa.  It  would  give  tha 
$50.000-a-year  man  a  reduction  of  nearly 
$5,000. 

Some  believe  that  since  the  $60.000-a-year 
man  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  73  percent,  he 
Is  entitled  to  the  bigger  kick-back.  Senator 
Scott  W.  Lucas  (Democrat.  Illinois),  pro- 
posed a  mora  equitable  reduction.  Lvcaa 
would  raise  peraonal  exemptions  from  $600 
to  $650.  thus  giving  a  better  break  to  tha 
average  man  with  a  nimiber  of  children.  He 
would  reduce  surtax  rates  by  four  points. 
These  changes  would  eliminate  taxes  for 
many  low-bracket  families  and  still  would 
give  the  $60.000-a-year  man  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars'  reduction. 

If  the  gravy  train  for  the  rich  does  roll 
through  Congress  now.  there  probably  will 
not  be  a  genera)  overhauling  of  the  tax  iaws 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  time  to  see  that 
more  tax  relief  goes  to  the  people  who  eat  in 
the  kitchen. 


Taz-ReductioD  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
138  of  the  Reorganization  Act  passed  last 
year  directs  the  Committees  on  Way.s 
and  Means  and  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Finance  and  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate,  to  meet  jointly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress "and  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  a  legislative  budget  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year,  including  the  estimated 
over-all  Federal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  such  year."  This  section  also 
states  "such  reports  shall  be  made  b3' 
February  15."  The  word  Is  "shall"  not 
"may."  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  members  of  these  committees  have 
fail*  d  to  comply  with  this  provision  of 
law  in  that  this  report  has  not  been 
made.  Naturally,  since  they  are  domi- 
nated by  Republicans,  it  is  a  Republican 
violation  of  law  for  which  the  Demo~ 
cratic  members  are  not  responsible. 

The  newspapers  tell  us  that  the  House 
Members  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
President's  budget  of  $6,000,000,000, 
which  the  Senate  Members  thought, 
should  be  four  and  one-half  billion.  We 
are  all  well  aware  that  the  approprlatioct 
bills  as  passed  by  the  House  will  not  re~ 
duce  the  President's  budget  nearly  m 


much  as  even  $4,500,000,000.  In  fact. 
they  will  not  do  so  even  if  such  "phony" 
reductions  as  the  elimination  of  $800.- 
000,000  from  the  appropriation  for  tas 
refunds,  which  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
restored  In  deficiency  appropriation  bills, 
are  considered  as  actual  reductions, 
which  they  naturally  are  not.  We  are 
equally  aware  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready greatly  Increased  many  of  these  v 
appropriation  bills,  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly  increase  numerous  others  and 
that  the  final  real  reduction  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  will  most  probably  be 
nearer  $1,030,000,000  than  four  and  one- 
half,  to  say  nothing  of  six  billion.  In 
fact  It  may  be  less  than  one  billion. 

Not  only  has  this  report,  which  would 
have  Informed  us  what  we  might  expect 
and  which  the  law  required  to  be  made 
by  February  IS.  not  been  made,  but  only 
one  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  commenced  8  days  ago  has  become 
law.  Such  a  situation  has  never  hereto- 
fore existed  since  I  entered  Congress. 

It  Is  Interesting  and  thought  compel- 
ling, even  though  astounding,  to  refer  to 
the  headlines  in  the  July  4  Washington 
Post  from  which  we  first  learned  of  the 
Republican  determination  to  again  pass 
this  tax  bill  now,  while  we  are  still  grop- 
ing in  the  dark.  Just  under  the  front 
page  headline  'House  starts  tax -cut 
bin  on  repeat  run,"  we  find:  "Army  ap- 
propriation boosted  600  millions  by  Sen- 
ate group."  On  page  3.  where  the  first 
refeired  to  article  is  continued,  we  find 
"The  House  will  call  up  and  probably 
pass  on  Monday  legislation  giving  vet- 
erans the  optional  right  to  cash  their 
terminal  leave  bonds"  which  will,  regard- 
less of  how  we  feel  about  it,  add  S2.000,- 
000.000  to  the  Inflationary  potential  and 
cost  $3,000,000  for  administration,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  public  debt  by  this 
Republican  decision. 

Though  not  germane  to  the  subject  of 
these  remarks,  the  next  paragraph 
quotes  Majority  Leader  Hallbcx  as  plan- 
ning to  also  take  up  the  following  anti- 
southern  measures;  minimum  wage. 
antlpoU  tax.  and  possibly  antilynching 
legislation. 

On  page  2.  we  find  another  evidence  of 
Republican  wastefulness  under  the  head- 
line "Voice  funds  cut  to  bring  dismis- 
sals." The  House  has  passed  by  a  three- 
to-one  vote  legislation  permanently 
authorizing  the  all -important  cultural 
relations  program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  favorably  impresses  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  will  doubtless  be- 
come law  before  adjournment.  Despite 
this  prospect,  this  article  refers  to  the  re- 
duction of  another  million  In  this  appro- 
priation which  will  require  very  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  liquidation  of 
an  organization  which  will  prol>ably  have 
to  be  recreated  during  the  fiscal  year. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial.  Revised  Tax  • 
Bill,  on  page  6: 

In  the  message  accompanying  Ills  veto  <A 
the  tax  bill,  Prealdent  Trunorm  declared  that 
reductions  in  Income  taxes  would  increaae 
existing  Inflationary  preeetires  on  prices  and 
were  not  needed  now  to  provide  additional 
fimds  for  biislness  expansion.  •  •  •  The 
purely  political  galiu  that  tha  Republicans 
hoped  to  a^ileve  from  their  drtv*  for  tax  re- 
dticUoii  have,  in  otu  opinloa,  akaady  been 
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I  partlclilarly  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  nslst  that  taxes  should  be  re- 
duced now,  because  this  occurred  after 
the  last  wir.  to  this  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty- light  billion  which  resulted 
somewhat  from  depression  but  primarly 
from  war  The  situations  are  by  no 
means  ide  itical  or  even  similar. 

On  page  7  of  this  same  issue,  we  find 
under  the  article  'Split  with  Russia"  by 
Mark  Sull  van,  the  following: 


ast.  after  2  years  of  patient  en- 

fustratlon   by   Russia.   w«   have 

responsibility  for  the   leadership   the 

rs  for     Britain  and  Trance  have 

our  leadership  and  other  ^oun- 

The  mere  act  of  decision  on  our 

'omtng    to   conclusion.    wUI    have 

p  rap.ies  the  psychological  effect  of 

»nded,  of   mens  spirits  released. 

freedfm  assured.    It  will  be  a  psycho- 

as  constructive  as  the  material 
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Can  an;    conscientious  public  servant 
who  pays  ?ven  lip  service  to  the  concepts 
of   good    )usiness    practice,    conscienti- 
ously vot«    for  tax  reduction  6  months 
hence  aftjr   reading  such  headlines  in 
one  paper  which  are  merely  illustrative 
of  those  ir  the  press  of  our  Nation  today? 
While    we    cannot    possibly   know    now, 
when   onlir   one   appropriation   bill   has 
become  la  w,  what  our  governmental  ex 
penses   fcr   the   fl-cal    year   now    com 
mencing    Bill  be.  we  do  know  that  the 
cashing  o  '  some  $2,000,000,000  in  termi 
nal-leave  bonds  was  authorized  yester- 
day axid  dhat  the  passage  of  this  bill  to- 
day will  c  Ecrease  our  revenue  by  at  least 
$4.00U.00(  000.     Six  billion  dollars  is  a 
goodly    s  un    for    an    economy-minded 
Congrc-^s  to  indirectly  add  to  the  public 
debt  and  he  inflation  potential  in  2  days, 
even  thoi  gh  Republican  dominated  and 
Indifferen  t  to  business  principles.    Since 
it  is  Repu  Jlican  dominated,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  the  large  taxpayer  would  be 
the  main  benefactor  of  this  bill. 

Since  v  e  do  not  know  what  to  expect 
now.  nearly  5  months  after  we  should 
have  beer  tentatively  informed  by  the  re- 
port of  w;  ilch  I  spoke  and  a  week  after  we 
should  ha  ve  gained  positive  knowledge  by 
the  passa  je  of  all  appropriation  bills,  we 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
what  the  ;ltuation  will  be  6  months  hence. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
approacl^ing  Paris  Conference  looking 
fcovard  t  le  implementaUon  of  the  Mar- 
alMUl  plai.  In  January  we  will  have  a 
much  he  ter  idea  of  the  slxe  of  the  for- 
eign com  mitments  in  which  we  must  in- 
dulge, ti   no  means  entirely  because  of 


our  humanitarian  attitude,  but  primarily 
in  self  defense,  to  prevent  the  world  from 
crumbling  in  ruins  about  us  and  the  re- 
sulting revolutions  and  probable  war 
which  would  be  so  much  more  expensive 
to  us,  not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  precious 
lives  than  whatever  foreign  commit- 
ments are  decided  upon  as  necessary. 

Why  the  necessity  for  acting  on  tax 
reduction  now,  effective  January  1?     As 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  could 
be  pas-sed  by  January  15.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  passed 
today,  only  4  days  after  the  above-re- 
ferred to  headline,  which  first  warned  us 
that  it  would  be  here.     Since  Chairman 
KmjTSON  attempted  to  pass  a  tax  reduc- 
tion bill  in  June,  retroactive  to  January 
1.  there  could  certainly  be  no  complaint 
against  such  a  short  retroactive  period. 
Furthermore,  It  now  appears  almost  in- 
evitable that  a  special  session  will  occur 
several  months  hence.     If  the  Republi- 
can leadership  does  not  wi.sh  to  wait  until 
January,  when  information  which  will 
enable  us  to  act  intelligently  will  be  avail- 
able, why  would  it  not  be  preferable  toj 
enact  ta:<  legislation  during  this  special 
.session  with  the  information  then  avail- 
able, which  would  undoubtedly  enable  usj 
to  act  far  more  intelligently  than  we  pos- 
sibly can  today?     The  fact  is.  my  col- 
leagues, that  no  truer  statement  has  been 
made  in  this  debate  than  the  one  by  the ; 
gentleman    from    North    Carolina    I  Mr. 
Clark  I  when  he  said  that  if  politics  werej 
eliminated  from  this  bill  only  the  enact- 
ing clause  would  remain.     I   hope  the! 
number  of  my  democratic  colleagues  who] 
are  willing  to  join  our  Republican  friends 
in  running  the  risk  of  immediately  re- 
turning to  deficit  financing  will  prove  to 
be  small. 

We  all  thank  the  gracious  God  that  th€ 
shooting  war  is  over.  However,  the  wj 
will  not  have  really  concluded  until  t! 
signing  of  the  peace  treaties  and  tl 
restoration  of  world  order.  In  view 
the  increasing  responsibilities  of  oi 
country,  which  results  from  our  positU 
of  leadership,  which  we  cannot  abdicat 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
behooves  us  to  stop.  look,  and  listen  be- 
fore reducing  taxes  at  a  time  when  busi-^ 
ness  is  more  active  and  prosperous  an< 
our  people  are  more  able  to  pay  than 
any  other  time  in  our  history. 

Yes.  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  to! 
vote  for  tax  reduction.    Perhaps  a  me 
ure  of  statesmanship  is  required  to  v 
against  It.  particularly  when  we 
tively  know  that  it  will  pass  the  Ho 
and  realize  the  probability  of  it  doing 
over  the  President's  veto.    Even  so, 
is  in  my  considered  opinion  but  comm 
hard-headed  business  sense  to  oppose 
reduction  In  early  July,  effective  In  Janu 
ary,  under  the  uncertain  conditions 
have  outlined,  during  this  period  of 
precedented   prosperity   and   when 
people  of  oiur  country  can  enjoy  t 
tax  reduction  Just  as  much  if  it  be 
thorized  either  in  a  special  session 
early  in  January.    Should  the  argum 
be  adv^aoiced  that  business  would  kn 
better  how  to  plan.  I  reply  by  repeati 
that  our  people,  both  individually  a 
as  operators  of  Industry,  are  more  pr 
jjerous  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
Witness  the  largest  national  income 
history. 
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rtghta  at  othera  to  opinions.  feeUngs.  and 
ways  of  life  which  they  do  not  and  cannot 
share. 

Mr.  I^;>eaker.  here  in  the  United  States. 
IB  well  as  elsewhere,  the  "task  of  states- 
manship" Is  to  help  our  people  to  under- 
stand that  they.  too.  "can  have  peace  and 
freedom  only  if  they  tolerate  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others  to  opinions,  feelings, 
and  ways  of  life  which  they  do  not  and 
cannot  share." 

And  supplementing  that  thought.  I 
wish  to  place  in  trie  Rbcokd  the  address 
of  Mr.  Byrnes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
for  it  voices  the  fear  which  I  have  that 
"both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
United  States  there  is  too  much  talk 
about  war  and  too  little  talk  about 
peace."    The  address  follows: 

Statkicxnt  bt  Jamks  p.  Braim  Upon  His 
Being  Psesknted  the  Human  it asian  Awakd 
BT  Tus  VaaiETT  Clubs,  iNTxaManoNax.,  Mat 
13.  1947 

RCSPONSIBnJTT   NOT  TO   MlSKEHr  SENT 

I  shotild  be  happy  to  receive  this  award 
under  any  circumstances,  but  1  am  particu- 
larly happy  that  it  should  be  presented  to  me 
by  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  who  for  many  years 
has  bcrn  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  That 
friendship  is  responsible  for  the  generosity 
of  his  statements. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  whererer  the  Va- 
riety Clubs.  International,  have  "pitched  a 
tent."  they  have  won  the  good  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  by  their  good  wort». 
These  men  and  women  v^bo  make  their  living 
in  the  field  of  entertainment  have  given  not 
only  their  money  but  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others.  They 
have  given  relief  to  the  needy.  They  have 
given  financial  assistance  and  Intelligent 
guidance  to  organizations  of  boys  and  girl^ 
They  have  given  a&sistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  who  were  out  of 
work  and  out  of  luck. 

Because  I  have  had  opportimlty  to  know 
of  their  good  works,  I  ask  the  prlvUege  of 
giving  the  honorarium  which  has  been  ten- 
dered me  to  the  welfare  fund  of  the  Washing- 
ton unit  of  this  organization. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Variety  Clubs, 
International,  should  show  an  Interest  In  our 
foreign  policy  because  the  membership  in- 
cludes so  many  people  engaged  in  the  motion- 
picture  Industry.  That  industry  now  plays 
an  lmp(Hlant  part  in  our  foreign  relations. 
Tlie  motion  picture  has  become  an  nnolBcial 
ambanador  to  many  countries,  tntetpreting 
to  other  people  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  confident  that  those  directing  the  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  writers  and  artists, 
realize  that  with  this  great  opportimlty  there 
has  come  also  a  great  responsibility,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  to  it  that  without 
sacrificing  the  quality  of  entertainment  that 
makes  American  pictures  Welcome  every- 
where, they  do  not  misrepresent  our  Ameri- 
can life. 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  happlnees 
than  to  know  that  during  my  recent  public 
service  I  have  made  some  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

Two  years  ago  the  people  Ot  the  world 
were  rejoicing  because  of  the  end  of  hoetlll- 
tiea  in  Europe  and  were  praying  for  the  early 
end  of  the  war  tn  the  Pacific.  As  the  people 
of  many  nations  counted  their  dead  and 
welcomed  home  their  living,  they  had  but 
MM  hope — that  out  of  It  all  there  would  come 
a  universal  yearning  for  peace  that  would 
make  future  wars  Impossible. 

Today  they  are  distiirbed.    They  are  dis- 
turbed because  both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
In  the  United  SUtes  there  is  too  much  talk 
about  war  and  too  Utile  talk  about  peace. 
ooHrurr  b  not  orcvrrABL* 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  want 
war.    The  people  of  the  United  States  cer- 


tainly do  not  want  war.  The  people  at  other 
nations  still  suffering  from  the  terrible 
cruelties  of  the  recent  conflict  pray  for  a 
lasting  peace. 

Under  the  drcumstancea.  If  war  duial<l 
come,  it  will  not  be  because  the  people  want 
war  but  because  of  the  Incapacity  at  those 
who  centred  the  governments  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  believe  there  exists  such  bank- 
ruptcy of  statesmanship.  I  deny  that  con- 
flict la  inevitable.  On  the  contrary.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  the  peace  and  we  can 
keep  the  peace.  I  realize  the  difflcultleti. 
But  we  can  overcome  thoee  difficulties. 

We  have  made  It  clear  to  the  Soviet  Unloa 
that  It  cannot  dictate  the  terms  of  peao?. 
We  mtist  also  realize  that  the  United  Stat<« 
cannot  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  There 
can  be  such  dictation  only  to  a  defeated 
enemy  state  or  a  defenseless  state.  The  Allied 
Powers  must  realize  that  In  their  peace  nego- 
tiations there  Is  no  place  for  the  take-it- 
or-leave-tt  attitude.  They  must  negotiate 
with  eadl  other  on  terms  of  equality.  Th«!y 
are  not  called  upon  to  sacrtflce  fundamental 
principles,  but  they  are  called  upon  to  msJze 
wise  decisions  as  to  what  are  questions  of 
principle  and  what  are  questions  of  policy. 

THESE  IS  NO  PEU  ECT  PEACE 

And  the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
not  demand  perfectionism  in  our  peacemak- 
ing. We  must  recall  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  last  message  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  on  January  6,  1945.   Then  he  sail: 

"Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolatlonUm 
or  Iniperlallsm  or  power  politics,  may  ob- 
struct the  paths  of  international  peace.  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  retreat  to  Isolationlim 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  not  started 
by  a  direct  attack  against  international  co- 
operation but  against  the  alleged  imperfec- 
tions of  the  peace." 

The  President  was  right.  He  foresaw  the 
coming  of  this  day.  In  this  imperfect  woild 
there  is  no  perfect  peace.  But  we  must  fol- 
low our  poUcy  of  patience  and  firmness  and 
seek  thereby  to  establish  a  peace  as  neaily 
perfect  as  hiunan  beings  can  devise. 


Booklet  on  Fasdsm  Should  Be  Printed  at 
Ol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEH 
Friday.  July  11. 1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  of  Representatives  authorized 
the  printing  of  the  booklet  on  Pasctjm 
with  the  knowledge  that  at  least  lOO.CKX) 
additional  copies  would  be  asked  for,  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of 
these  copies  has  not  as  yet  received  llie 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnistratlcm  to  which  it  was  referred. 
I  hope  the  committee  win  take  action 
as  soon  as  It  can  conveniently.  This  ses- 
s\aa  of  Congress  is  expected  to  end  July 
26.  less  than  2  weeks  from  now.  The 
resolution  will  not  only  have  to  pass  the 
House,  but  will  also  have  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, so  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

In  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday. 
July  13,  1941,  there  appeared  an  article 
written  by  a  prominent  reporter.  Mtiry 
Bpargo.  on  the  subject  No  Leftist  Balm 
in  Fascism  Expos6 — It  Tars  Them  With 
the  Same  Brush.  This  article  fully  de- 
scribes the  booklet  on  Fascism  in  Action. 


When  the  resohition  for  its  publica- 
tion was  flret  introduced,  the  charge  was 
made  that  the  booklet  was  not  well  pre- 
pared and  not  as  well  prepared  as  Com- 
mtinism  in  Action.  This  article  states 
that  it  is  "an  e<jually  objective  and  pos- 
sibly even  more  scholarly  book.**  This 
was  also  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  when 
hearings  were  being  conducted  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  It  should  bu 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

Both  booklets  on  communism  and  fas- 
cism should  receive  wide  distribution.  I 
cannot  tmderstand  why  any  person 
should  be  eager  to  distribute  one  and  not 
distribute  th.:  other. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

No  Lbftist  Balm  n<  Fascism  Expos* — It  Tmm 
Them  With  the  S.4me  bkttbh 

(By  Mary  Spargo) 

What  is  fascism? 

How  does  it  start,  how  does  it  apextt,  and 
what  are  the  danger  algna  to  warn  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation  if  their  government  la 
drifting  toward  a  Fascist  state? 

The  House  at  Representatives  decided  last 
week  that  Americana  should  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questlona.  It  cvdered  publica- 
tion at  a  XxxA  on  the  subject  prepared  by 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  ezp«ts. 

Ihe  book.  Fascism  in  Action.  wUl  roU  oS 
the  Government  Printing  Offlce  presses  with- 
in a  few  days. 

Fascism  in  Action  Is  a  companion  piece 
to  Commtinism  in  Action,  which  the  Bouee 
ordered  published  last  year.  Both  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  a  group  of  axperts 
employed  by  Congress. 

Communism  in  Action  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Dibkseii.  R^ub- 
lican,  of  nilnola.  ascism  in  Action  was 
prepared  at  tlie  request  of  Representative 
Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

The  authoritative  study  on  how  commn- 
nlsm  works  has  had  a  phenoownal  distribu- 
tion— 700,000  copies.  It  has  became  a  text- 
book In  political  science  and  govornment  at 
Harvard. 

Judging  by  the  brisk  advance  demand  and 
the  amoiint  of  free  advertising  it  has  re- 
ceived. Pasclam  in  Action,  an  equally  objec- 
tive and  possibly  even  more  scholarly  book, 
should  alao  crowd  the  best  seUers. 

siiaaui  s-Rotnt  d^bar 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  Congress 
should  puhllab  Fascism  In  Action  touched 
off  a  heated  2-hour  debate  on  the  House  floor. 
It's  a  toss-up  whether  that  was  better  adver- 
tlaing  than  havinig  a  book  banned  in  Boston. 

One  of  the  reasons  foe  the  House  wrangle 
was  the  fear  voiced  in  seme  quarters  that 
Fascism  in  Action  would  be  used  by  left- 
wing  groups  to  attack  American  business. 
Some  of  the  most  urgent  requests  for  the 
book  came  from  apparently  very  left-wing 
sources. 

The  left  wing,  however.  Is  going  to  find 
little  coiafort  in  this  book. 

At  the  request  oX  the  Huuae  C<»nmittee  on 
Administration.  Dr.  Emeat  8.  Qrif&th.  direc- 
tor of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  a 
Rhodes  achcdar  and  an  expert  in  political 
science,  has  written  a  preface  to  Fascism  in 
Action  pointing  to  the  deadly  parallel  be- 
tween communism  and  fascism. 

Even  without  the  pntmce  the  careful  readtf 
could  not  f  aU  to  see  the  similarity  between 
the  Fascist  and  Communist  state,  espedally 
in  their  foreign  policies. 

The  book  is  an  analysis  of  bow  the  Pstist 
system  worked  In  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Spain.  Except  for  a  brief  mentioo  of  tbe 
American  industrialists  tied  tn  with  one 
Oennan  cartel.  It  does  not  mention  this 
country.    It  is  left  to  Patman's  foreword  to 
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There  are  |Olag  to  be  worn*  surprises  even 
for  tb*  urauly  well-lnformed  in  this  book. 

Tor  naapl*.  even  rome  conservative  writ- 
ers think  thi  I  country  veered  toward  fascism 
when  Congr«  la  cracked  down  on  labor  Some 
of  the  provla  Ions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  do 
■p|>T  to  m*  Mure  up  to  the  fascist  yardstick 
Oeagress  la  about  to  make  public,  but  It  Is 
not  true  tb  tt  the  fascist  states  destroyed 
labor  unions 

In  f^t  the  f  created  new  ones,  gave  them  a 
-^  l^ace  In  govt  mment  cotucUs  and  took  them 
over.  lock,  st  xk.  and  barrel. 

Many  Ubei  ala  want  this  Oovemment  to  do 
m  BMidk  ••  !  lOHlble  for  recreation.  But  the 
WttMtKt  State  I  made  control  of  their  people's 
Mnva  hour  i  an  important  objective  The 
dictators  wa:  itcd  to  leave  no  time  for  {>eople 
to  think  or    o  become  discontented. 

If  thU  obj  sctlve  atudy  polnu  to  anything 
tt  points  the  way  toward  as  small  a  degree  of 
Government  control  over  the  Uvea  of  its  dtl- 
sens  as  poas  ble.  That  doea  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  tie  laisaes  falre  phUoaophy  can 
go  so  far  tlia   monopolies  and  cartels  flourish. 

The  Pasciit  states  used  monopolies  too 
and  cartels  became  not  only  part  of  their 
Internal  ecosomy  but  also  of  their  foreign 
policy. 

isaxsLArm  kxico 
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come  up  with  some  analyaea  that  are  not 
only  new  but  alarming.  That  is  perhapa 
particularly  true  of  the  chapter  on  foreign 
policy,  which  Is  said  to  be  the  only  existing 
exhaustive  analysis  of  Fascist  foreign  policy. 

Written  by  Dr  Thorsten  Valentme  Kall- 
jarvi.  Eviropean  affairs  analyst  of  the  Legla- 
latlve  Reference  Service  and  final  editor  ot 
Fascism  In  Action,  the  chapier  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  Department. 

Or.  EaU)arvl  baa  uaed  as  tbe  basis  for  bis 
conclusions  about  Germany  much  of  the  ma- 
terial gathered  by  the  State  Department  in 
1915  and  1046  from  InUrrogations  of  German 
leaders. 

The  dynamic  and  aggraaalve  character  of 
Fascist  foreign  policy  la  tressed.  It  la 
alarming  to  gather  the  conviction  that  both 
Fascist  and  Communist  states  depend  upon 
crisis  politics  In  international  affairs  to 
maintain  their  power  at  home. 

The  history  of  Fascist  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  particularly,  as  set  forth  In  these 
pages,  shows  that  no  compromise  is  pcss.ble 
with  nations  whose  foreign  policy  is  set  In 
this  aggressive  course.  Every  concession  is 
taken  aa  a  sign  of  weakness  in  tbe  decadent 
democracies  and  sooner  or  later  a  head-on 
collision  becomee  Inevitable. 

pnSOMAI.  BXTLXCTION 

Here  are  Dr.  Kalijarri's  conclusions  about 
Fascist  foreign  policy — and  the  reader  should 
not  forget  the  deadly  parallel  between  fas- 
cism and  communism: 

"1.  The  dictator  formulates  and  deter- 
mines foreign  policy,  which  then  reflects  hia 
strengths   and   weakness es. 

**a.  Bstabltshed  agencies  for  the  conduct  ot 
foreign  relations  are  frequently  relegated  to 
the  background  and  made  Impotent.  Thla 
results  in  a  conspicuous  lack  of  correlation  of 
foreign  policies  both  In  formulation  and  in; 
execution. 

"3.  Revolutionary  methods  as  practice*  at 
home  are  translated  Into  International  af- 
fairs, resulting  in  secretlveness.  duplicity, 
and  contradictory  actions.  This  la  destruc- 
tive to  confldence  between  states  and  thus 
militates  against  a  stable  International  order. 
"t.  Many  agencies  are  set  up  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  the  overlapping  duties  and  func- 
tions of  these  agencies  cause  confusion  and 
frustration  in  the  administration  of  Fascist 
foreign  policies. 

"5.  In  Germany  those  who  set.  controlled. 
and  executed  foreign  policies  were  amateurs 
and  dabblers. 

"6.  Fascist  foreign  policy  lacka  continuity 
and  correlation. 

"7.  It  generally  lacka  informative  back- 
ground for  decisions  Therefore.  It  is  Inef- 
ficient, paradoxical,  and  self -contradictory, 
since  crucial  steps  are  taken  capriciously, 
intuitively  and  individually. 

"8.  Fascist  foreign  policy  tends  to  become  a 
crlala  policy,  which  gathers  momentum  aa  It 
prngTeasfs  In  the  case  of  Hitler,  he  was  able 
to  deal  only  with  one  point  at  a  time,  thus 
Intensifying  each  crlaU  In  which  he  was  in- 
volved. 

**9.  Fascist  foreign  policy  is  world-wide. 
It  Is  quick  to  claim  threau  to  the  security  of 
tbe  Fuclat  state  no  master  where  they  may 
appear  to  arise,  and  it  tends  to  take  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  baais  of  such  daima  wher- 
ever It  la  poeelble  to  do  so. 

asAMiwT*m 

Dr.    Kalljann   saw    tbe  Mrongeat    Fasdat 
state   in  operation.     A   native   of  Gardner, 
■..  Kalijarvi  took  his  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1835. 

As  one  reada  hla  careful  analyals  of  Fasdat 
foreign  policy,  a  conviction  grows  that  tb« 
aoverelgnty  of  small  nations  and  their  right  j 
to  tbetr  own   internal  and   foreign   policies' 
vanlahed  soon  after  World  War  I. 

There  were  13  authors  of  Faaclsm  In  Ac- 
tion. Part  1.  dealing  wttb  the  political  struc- 
ture of  faaclsm.  was  prepared  by  George  B. 
Oalloway.  Kall^rvi.  Raymond  K.  Msnnlng. 
Howard  8.  Piquet,  and  M.  Loretta  Standard. 
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must  prepare  for  that,  comrades,  with  all 
your  strength  and  by  every  meana.  Tou 
muat  forge  real  revolutionary  cadrea  and 
leaders  of  the  proletariat  who  will  be  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  millions  of  American 
workers  toward  the  revolutionary  class  wars.' 
•'•  •  •  They  seek,  not  labor's  progress 
under  the  American  system  which  brought 
to  labor  ita  preaent  standard,  but  American 
revolution  by  bloodshed  and  eventual  con- 
trol of  labor  through  class  wars.  •  •  • 
Were  they  to  succeed  In  their  plan  of  class 
strife  and  revolution  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution and  lU  Bill  of  RlghU  would  be 
the  first  to  die.  •  •  •  Resort  to  political 
action,  of  .course,  is  secondary  to  the  Com- 
munist cause.  First  they  must  get  rid  of 
oiu  freedoms  and  the  Constitution." 

That  la  what  the  newspaper  said  on  one 
page  while  printing  the  same  day  on  another 
page  an  advertisement  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

But  If  the  Communist  Party  Is  what  that 
newspaper  said  it  is,  what  reaaonable  and 
common  sense  and  patriotic  Justification  is 
there  for  printing  the  party's  advertisement? 
How  far  ought  American  newspapers  go  in 
giving  Communlsta  a  freedom  which  they 
wotild  destroy  the  moment  they  acquire  the 
power  they  seek,  and  whose  efforta  to  acquire 
that  power  are  abetted  by  the  advertisementa 
they  publish? 

In  the  effort  of  Communists  to  destroy  our 
economy  and  our  democracy  shoiild  Com- 
mxmlsta  be  allowed  to  abtise  a  democratic 
freedom  which  they  do  not  tolerate  or  permit 
In  tbeir  own  economy? 

Muat  we,  in  the  end,  see  our  democracy 
deetroyed  by  the  abuse  of  such  a  freedom? 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  magnificent  thing. 
It  flourishes  only  in  a  democracy.  Unless 
democracy  is  maintained  there  is  no  such 
freedom.  If  we  believe  slnoerely  In  ruch  a 
fieednm  we  have  the  obligation  to  preserve 
ttoe  dill  II  m  J  in  which  It  can  ilourtah. 

8o.  somewhere  along  the  line,  there  comes 
a  time  when  realistic  thinking  and  honest 
forthrightneaa  ahould  call  a  halt  to  the  de- 
structive etforta  of  democracy's  enemies. 
We  think  such  a  time  has  come. 

Communism  is  the  enemy  of  democracy 
and  CommunisU  are  the  enemies  of  this 
country. 

That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  reason  enough  to 
stap  up  on  the  line  and  be  counted  among 
the  enemies  of  communism  In  this  country. 
It  Is  reason  enough.  It  seems  to  us,  to  say 
now  to  Communists  that  we  aren't  printing 
Communist  advertising  on  one  peige — and 
apologising  for  doing  so  on  another  page. 

We're  trying  to  say  as  plainly  as  we  can 
that  we  aren't  willing— in  the  name  of  free 
speech  or  anything  else — to  sul)Ject  freedom 
to  the  abuse  and  the  lies  of  Communist 
propagandists . 

If  some  may  say  this  does  violence  to  the 
principle  of  free  speech,  we  say  oatj  that  we 
do  violence  to  that  principle  in  a  good  csose— 
which  Is  to  do  our  bit  to  defend  democracy 
by  opposing  communism  here  by  every  legltl- 
mata  means  at  our  command. 

We  want  no  part  of  communism.  We'll 
oppose  communism  with  as  much  energy  and 
inteliigence  as  we  have.  We  won't  permit 
ourselvss  to  be  tised  by  Communists. 

We  wont  be  swayed  by  Communlsta  who 
bawl  "free  speech"  in  this  coxmtry  while  they 
liquidate  It  In  Russia — and  would  llquldata 
It  here  if  they  could. 

We  don't  believe  in  double  talk  by  Com- 
munlste— or  by  newspapers.  The  Commu- 
nlsta are  frankly  out  to  destroy  democracy, 
newspapers  ought  to  be  aa  frankly  and  as 
anresslvely  and  as  IntalllgenUy  busy  fight- 
ing eoauaunlsm. 

And  If  Communists  insist  on  using  brass 
knuckles  there's  no  sense  In  relying  on  soft 
words  to  oppose  them. 

We're  trying  to-soake  our  position  clear  on 
tbls  Issus.  There.'^lll  be  no  Commtinlst  ad- 
vertleeinenta  in  the  DaUy  News.  Then  there 
need  be  no  apologies  for  them  on  tlie  editorial 
page. 


And  If  the  academicians  want  to  make 
something  of  it.  let  them.  What  llbotles  do 
academicians  have  in  Russia  where  art, 
music,  literature,  drama,  and  all  the  works 
of  all  the  academicians  must  glorify  the 
Communist  state  or  cease  to  exist? 

Do  they  want  that  here? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  IMURRAY 

or  MOMTAItA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard 
J.  Shell.  D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chi- 
cago, at  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  on  June 
20, 1947,  at  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  r-ECORD. 
as  follows: 

In  the  life  of  every  nation  comes  a  mo- 
ment when  that  nation  must  study  once  more 
Ita  basic  principles.  It  must  reexamine  those 
basic  Ir'eals  which  are  the  source  of  Ita  grest- 
nen,  and  It  must  examine  Itself  to  see 
whether  It  Is  still  following  those  Ideals.  Such 
a  moment  bas  arrived  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  moment  crucial  in  ita  implications  not 
(xily  for  us  but  for  all  Iramanity.  In  the 
tragic  war  which  scourged  our  world  and  in 
the  social  revolution  now  sweeping  the  earth 
there  is  and  there  shaU  remain  but  one  issue : 
man  and  the  freedom  and  Justice  belongiixg 
to  him.  It  is  imperative,  then,  that  we  be 
neither  ignorant  nor  uncertain  of  what  the 
American  Ideal  is,  for  It  is  an  ideal  which.  In 
the  destiny  of  this  Nation,  was  meant  to  be  a 
model  and  a  hope  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

The  Ideal  of  America  is  a  society  of  free 
men  enjoying  the  fruita  of  Justice;  men  free 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  worship;  men  free  to 
govern  themselves  without  arbitrary  domina- 
tion by  self-appointed  masters;  men  free  to 
live  their  lives  without  fear  or  oppression  or 
want:  men  free  from  any  economic  strangu- 
lation which  would  make  freedom  a  hoUow 
catchword.  This  is  the  American  Ideal — an 
ideal  which  Is  the  very  llfeblood  of  a  genuine 
and  organized  democratic  society. 

Americans  have  always  sought  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  men.  They  have  sought  free- 
dom and  Justice,  because  only  in  such  an 
atmosphere  can  the  human  person  flourish  In 
tbe  manner  Ood  Intended.  Freedom  and 
Justice  are  not  luxuries  which  only  the  rich 
and  privileged  can  afford.  They  are  not 
merely  an  expensive  addition  to  fine  living. 
They  are  an  absolute  condition  of  life.  They 
are  God-given  righta.  not  something  bestowed 
by  a  paternalistic  government  or  a  kindly 
superstate.  They  belong  as  of  right  to  all 
men  and  to  every  man  indlviduaUy. 

The  key  to  the  Interpretation  of  American 
history  is  the  persistent  struggle  to  keep  alive 
this  ideal  of  freedom  and  Justice;  to  vindi- 
cate tt  and  to  expand  it  against  every  force, 
which  would  seek  to  destroy  or  restrict  It. 
That  struggle  has  never  ended,  and  each 
generation  of  Americans  must  not  only  pro- 
tect and  consolidate  the  hard-won  gains  of 
the  past;  It  must  also  move  forward  by  mak- 
ing freedom  and  Justice  vital  realities  in 
every  sphere  of  life  for  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  people. 

To  us.  the  possessors  of  this  noble  heritage, 
has  fallen  the  high  duty  of  preserving  and 
expanding  this  freedom  and  Justlc-s  from  tbe 


growing  threat  of  totalitarianism — the  most 
powerful  single  danger  to  the  entire  concept 
of  democracy.  The  choice,  not  of  the  future, 
but  of  the  present,  is  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism;  between  a  social  order  bassd 
upon  human  freedom  and  one  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  the  state  as  tbe  complete  and 
unquestioned  arbiter  of  human  life.  Tlis 
sueoessful  conclusion  of  the  war  has  only 
Intensified  the  lu^ency  of  choosing  the  social 
order  of  the  future.  I  repeat,  the  choice  is 
between  democracy  and  totalitarianism. 

We  Americans  believe  that  our  democracy. 
of  all  the  political  systenu  In  the  world,  Is 
ihe  one  which  now  most  closely  corresponds 
to  the  needs  and  righta  of  men.  It  is  bsssd 
squarely  upon  the  deeply  reltRlous  founda- 
tions of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Ito  roota  lie  deep  In  the 
soil  of  ChrlstlanKy.  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  democracy  correctly  apart 
from  its  religious  background.  Above  all.  It 
derives  ita  strength  from  the  Christian  be- 
lief in  the  absolute  and  unique  value  of  the 
human  soul,  which  transcends  all  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  world.  In  our  democracy 
man  Is  the  foundation  and  the  end  of  the 
state:  man  Is  the  shaper,  the  maker,  not  the 
tool  of  the  state.  Only  at  our  grave  peril 
can  we  neglect  the  religious  fotuidatlons  of 
our  American  democracy:  for  without  this 
foundation  democracy  cannot  remain  itself. 
Without  this  foundation  freedom  and  Justice 
and  equality  will  have  only  a  tenuous  hold 
on  the  minds  and  wills  of  men. 

And  there  are  suspicions  of  a  fading  con- 
cern for  freedom  and  Justice  within  thla 
Nation.  Our  concern  for  these  things  Is 
fading  because  we  are  not  quite  sure  what 
they  are.  It  is  strange  and  sad  that  we  who 
possess  the  only  decent  political  form  of  life 
hesitate  and  grope  when  we  should  be  firm 
and  decisive.  For  many  of  us.  our  glorious 
tradition  Is  in  tattered  remnanta.  In  the 
land  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Uncoln, 
in  the  land  of  noble  avowals  of  devotion  to 
freedom  and  Justice,  shameful  compromises 
abound.  There  are  Americans  who  have 
never  imderstood  America.  And  they  have 
consistently  acted  against  the  beet  interesta 
of  the  coimtry.  We  cannot,  of  course,  doubt 
their  Integrity:  but  we  are  Justified  in  ques- 
tioning their  practical  wisdom. 

A  glaring  example  of  this  tmenlightened 
action  is  the  Taft-Hartley  bUI.  Without  any 
doubt,  this  bUl  is  aimed  at  hamstringing  all 
unionism.  The  alleged  Interest  In  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  worker  is  an  Ironic 
play  with  words.  The  bill  is  out  of  line  with 
the  American  tradition  becaviae  it  unduly  re- 
stricta  freedom  and  Interferes  with  that 
Justice  which  Is  every  man's  due.  It  Is  al- 
most entirely  punitive  in  nature,  and  as 
.such,  it  will  cause  more  Ills  than  It  Is  designed 
to  cure.  The  satisfaction  of  spiteful  revenge 
is  not  calciilated  to  produce  beneficial  resulta 
for  the  Nation. 

The  desire  to  weaken  unioiu  is  not  shared 
by  everyone;  but  It  is  common  among  power- 
ful groups.  And  we  must  remember  that  It 
is  the  imknis  who  delivered  the  worklngmen 
from  their  bondage.  It  is  the  unions  which 
have  given  Justice  to  worklngmen;  for  this 
alone,  unions  deserve  our  most  fervent  and 
devoted  support.  Through  the  unions,  the 
working  people  have  tasted  economic  Justice 
and  have  enjoyed  the  fruita  of  economic 
freedom.  All  the  Taft-Hartley  bUls  in  the 
world  will  not  make  them  forget  that  freedom 
and  that  Justice.  The  memory  of  such  righto, 
cHice  enjoyed,  will  never  die. 

Only  in  tbe  past  years  have  labor  unions 
come  Into  their  own  as  an  acknowledged  and 
responsible  social  force  in  the  United  States. 
Tet  they  have,  by  and  large,  shown  an  anxi- 
ety for  tbe  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  in- 
dtistry  Itself  might  well  Imitate.  In  their 
over-all  concern  for  Justice  the  labor  unions 
have  pointed  the  way  to  their  colleagues. 
Tbe  unions,  unqoeetlonsbly,  have  done 
more  than  any  other  economic  group  to 
bring  Jtutlce  to  ordinary  men;  by  and  large, 
tbey  bave  been  more  dcmocrsttc  wltbin  tbelr 
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II  WOU14  to   molt   unfortU' 
V»iUtf  VtaU*  If   uiy   Mdous 
iu  tb«  c«uM  of  uDU>ni»m 
unforlimAU  for  th«  vtry  ihm«»  (or 
AmMlca  »t«iid»     Llbwty    Juaiic*. 


for  im 


TlMTSta 

tlM  oppooei  lU  of  toctal 
to  c«U  OoT«  mment  l"*" 


tlon  iMfttn 
of  teeth 
ernment  tn 


carry 


their  d( 
Mt  and 


I  tui  much  muttcnng  about  what 
■NM  ara  pleaaad 
aaca.  Onaofttaa 

_  buJines^man  complain  about   Gov- 

ernment tn  erference  ts  that  (or  generalion* 
DO  Rovernm  jnt  dared  queetlon  the  actions  of 
1  laturally.  therefore,  when  itglU- 
leeaaaary  Oovernment  intanran- 
there  wa»  weeptng  and  gnashing* 
Hxich  of  the  resentment  at  Oov- 
»...xx.^„.  -1  er\entlon  ta  in  the  nature  of  hurt 
■urprlaa.  u:  ;e  that  of  an  undleclplined  child 
that  ta  aud  lenly  made  to  do  what  he  should 
hava  baaa  >  lolnt?  all  along.  Let  ua  not.  how- 
thls  analogy  too  far.  Par  tha 
nidUBtry  tova  not  been  tha 
Tbay  taava  often  been 


aattena  ai 

helnoua  Ci., „ —  ^ 

There  wt  o!d  never  haea  baan  any  Oovern- 
ment Intei  terence  If  buaineae  had  regulated 
Itself  and  If  businesa  had  shown  at  least 
aa  much  -oncern  for  worltiugmen  as  for 
U.  W  lat  they  call  Interference  ts  a  re- 
,«,  of  tbi  ir  own  failure  to  concern  them- 
lelvas  will  I  the  well-being  of  the  people 
Recant  soe  al  legUlatlon  ts  the  result  of  the 
full  unre«M-»ed  r«co«»nltton  that  the  Oov- 
hks  the  fundamental  duty  to  secure 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
.^  r^bts.  This  Includes  the  funda- 
ttal  rtt  St  of  providing  for  themselves  and 
a  decent  livelihood  by  hon- 

^„  -..^       . labor.     If  private  industry 

ta  unaUe  Ir  unwilling  to  afford  men  the  op 
portunlty  )f  honorable  employment,  govern 
ment  ta  b<  und  by  Its  vfery  nature  to  employ 
aU  lU  ra»<  urcea  to  secure  to  all  citizens  thta 
,Ual  I  Ight  to  work.  Thta  ta  not  a  new 
■'Leo  xni  gave  It  excellent  ex- 
___  en  he  said:  Tt  ta  the  first  duty 
of  every  gtvernmeut  to  make  sure  that  the 
law*  and  nstltutlons,  the  general  character 
and  adml  itatratlon  of  the  commonwealth 
to  produce  of  themselves  public 
and  private  prosperity.  Above  all. 
ttM  |Nli£c  atfmlntatratlon  must  duly  and  so- 
Ikltmrtt  provide  for  the  welfare  and  the 
comfort  o)  tlje  working  people  •  The  people 
who  pay  t  le  price  for  economic  blunders  are 
not  the  Hand.  weU-tallored  leaders  of  the 
business  a  orld.  but  unhappy  men  and  women 
trembling  for  their  Jobs. 

Recent  rvunbllngs  against  social  advances 
are  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of  the  time 
when  the  iphere  of  buaUiaas  waa  an  absolute: 
even  God  ilnwelf .  it  aaemad.  could  not  enter. 
In.  the  pa  it  several  year*  I  have  detected.  1 
fear,  a  c  irnlval  air  among  certain  of  the 
rich,  aa  If  the  happy  hunUng  days  are  about 
to  return  There  la  retolclntf  In  the  camp  of 
Uie  Bour  »ons:  and  they  charge,  with  un- 
aaaoitf  1m  tte.  to  push  tha  sweaty  people  back 
lulitirt  1  la  barricadea.  Tha  anartiitatic. 
TOini^^n»>i  tic  untotis  arc  about  to  be  broken. 
Ones  moi  >  the  worker's  inalienable  right  to 
starve  wt  1  stand  as  one  of  the  foremost 
[free  enterprise;  once  more  a  total 
for  human  dignity  will  t)e  ac- 
an  avowed  principle  of  commerce 


pillars  of 
dlare'^ard 
cepted 


Once  m«B  the  almighty  dollar  will  be  ele- 
vated to  ;he  alUr.  to  ba  worshipped  as  the 
one  true  god.  Oner  more  the  devout  fol- 
lowers ol  iiammon  are  in  control  of  the 
sacred  e<  iflce  of  businesa.  which  can  no 
longer  b*  toucbed  by  morality  or  law  Afur 
all.  businsss  Is  business;  we  can  hope  for  no 
further  rrvelatlon.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
tha  rich.  I  will  readily  grant  that  there  ta 
nothint;  i  aore  pleasant  than  the  sight  of  the 
prtvUege<  clasaea  enjoying  their  privileges; 
but  I  m^  lat  admit,  even  more  readily,  that 
there  ta  nothing  more  heart  rending  than 
the  sigh  of  the  underprtvUeged  grubbing 
for  the  liaslc  decencies  of  life. 
Anothir  example  of  thta  state  of  mind  ta 
in  in   the  tax  law  aent  to  the  Preaident, 
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Mtf  (•rtiMMMy  fatMtf  ky  HIM  WUto  titular 
mmmn  tm  mm»  Mi  (b«  tH^P^  Immm  braak- 
•!•,  our  UWMJMi  avolvatf  •  tas  radu«tion 
^f^ll^  g.^f^  lo  (lie  average  men's  ineomr  •  he 
prtnaely  stun  eC  $tO  and  t^  ttM  rich  ni>>u  a 
kaome  anything  (rom  tl-OOO  tip  I 
not  by  any  naana  advocate  "soaking"  tl 
rich;  but  the  PiaaMant  was  certainly  n  ht. 
when  he  said  thta  plan  gave  too  much  ta«| 
relief  too  soon  to  the  wrong  people. 

Yet  another  Indication  of  ourtallure  tn 
live  up  to  our  Ideata  Is  the  lanfOld  Interest 
in  the  Stratton  btU.    Thta  ta  the  bUl  whie^ 
would  permit  400  000  dtaplaced  persons  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  over  a  4-year  period. 
Probably  the  strongest  opposition  to  this  bi 
comes  from  our  own  Indifference  to  the  pit 
ful  plight  of  these  people     They  hunger  n« 
only  for  food  and  drink,  but  for  jxistlce  ai 
mercy.    They  do  not  wish  to  return  to  tl 
native  lands,  for  reasons  that  are  perf« 
obvlotis     They  look  to  the  United  States 
to  an  Island  at  llg^t  In  a  sea  of  darknt 
They  are  riaAy  and  eagar  to  live  again,  if 
will  Jtikt  give  them  a  chance.     The  opi 
tion  comee  also  from  the  professional 
cans,  interested,  they  allege,  tn  preserving 
from  alien  influences,  although  the  bill 
praaaly    provides    that    undesirable    pen 
will  be  excluded.    Our  racially  pure  patriot 
groups    have    quite    forgotten    that    we 
all  the  descendanu  of  Immigrants.    To 
and  to  all  who  think  like  them.  I  should 
to  repeat  these  lines: 

"Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Yo\ir  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breat 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  short 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tf       ' 
to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.* 

The  greatness  of  America  haa  come  fr 
Just   such    grcups.     Our   welcome   to    th< 
people  would  strengthen  our  position  in  t 
world  as  the  leading  exponent  of  liberty  fc 
all  men. 

There  Is  another  example  of  our  want 
care  for  Justice  and  freedom.    Thta  ta  tl 
regretUble    tendency    to   find   oommuntati 
Influence  In  almost  every  proposal  for  ' 
mate    social    and    economic    Improvi 
And    those    who    favor   such    measures 
arbitrarily    accused    of    being    Communl 
It  ta  a  mystery  why  there  must  l>e  a  C< 
muntat   plot  In  these   measures.     We   hi 
been  told  that  if  we  Just  let  free  enterpri 
alone  big  UuBliiriss  would  bring  us  strs"' 
Into  a  MUdwa  Garden  of  Eden.    Those 
dared  to  protest   were   Immediately   label 
Communtats.    Even  now  If  anyone  polnta 
the  evils  of  modern  Industrtal  society. 
smear  brigade  goes  Into  Immediate  actlc 

Does  a  speaker  have  the  temerity  to 
that  antl-SemltIsm  ta  un-Chrtatlan  and 
American?     He    Is   a   Communtat.     Doea 
dare  Uke  the  part  of  labor?     That  ta 
dent  proof  to  label  him  a  Communist. 
he    against    scrapping    the    OPA?     Does 
mention   that   the   wholesale   price   of   ft 
products  has  risen  40  percent  since  OPA  " 
done  to  death?     Dees  he  remind  the  pre 
gandlsts  of  free  enterprise  that  they  p 
taed  to  bring  prices  down  If  controls 
removed?    Dees  he  remind  them  the 
and    prices     have    spiralled     dizzily 
wages  have  not  kept  pace?     If  he  doea. 
ta  labeled  a  Commtmtat. 

Naturally.  o\ir  good  social  laws  are  , 
lively  not  communtatlc;  they  are  normal  < 
growths  of  our  Constitution.    The  angui 
waita  of  the  opponents  of  Improvement 
only    the   communtatlc    movement, 
arouse  a  fear  of  progress  which  plays 
Into   the   handa   of   the   Communtats. 
thereupon  appear  In  the  public  eye  aa 
sole  defenders  of  the  common  man.     If 
high    tide    of    national    prosperity 
many  cltiaens  may  turn  to  commvmlam. 
the  mtataken  apprehension  that  the  ~ 
muBlata  are  the  champtona  of  the 


■>iild  b«  (h«  halfflH 
ta  emu  be  any  cmi' 
Iriism  and  damoe* 
)•" 'itcatiy   wrunc. 
I  Die  aemMiMi- 
Uiu  we  detest  lU 
frutu  of  fascism 
Ifsterlcal  ranting  or 
do  believe  tn  In- 
kttles  and  of  ir.en. 
Intats  have  proved 
be  trust  and  respect 
after  time,  worthy 
themselves  doml- 
It  and  clever  men 
jrthy  organ'.z:itlons 
decent  people  Ijc- 
^elr  few  Communtat 
Ag  numbtT  of  true 
that  the  Commu- 
of  death.    We  can 
in  Communtats  are 
the  servile  lackeya 
re  Instinctively  re- 
fer In  the  service  of 
jtalttarian  counter- 

bms  tn  America  can 
justice  If  we  act  In 
kded.  the  unity  that 
was  revealed  in  lu 
partnership    de- 
last  shot  waa  fired, 
fcrlcana   forget   that, 
business.  It  ta  Just 
true  peace.     They 
thout   the   complete 
and  guidance  of 
5t  win  a  real  peace, 
kerlca  can   lead   the 
^pntiy,  some  of   our 
>t       med  that  what 
[has  repercussions  In 
jllfe  and  liberty  of  a 
life  and  liberty  of  a 
^pardy. 

inlty  only  in  a  com- 
creature  of  unique 
are  Inalienable,  for 
fey  come  to  htm  from 
road  to  unity.    But 
bces&ful  In  the  fight 
|ve  the  riglit  motives. 
\        me  vague  sentl- 
ic  common  man.  or 
We  mtist  be  motl- 
cepts.  by  the  father- 
brother  hoed  of  man. 
of  all  human  rela- 
-rock  foundation  of 
khen  we  realize  that 
feed  from  God  can  we 
ed  soctal  and  econo- 
then  do  we  have  the 
feting   to  others   that 
we  demand  for  our- 

ik  our  present  Con- 
united  In  thta  way. 
^te  action  to  provide 
incidental  regard 
ht   of   plentiful 
INaUon  of  140.000.C00 
fated  capacity  to  pro- 
unending  stream: 
feetely  in  the  effort  to 
Ing  for  out  citizens. 
fere  returned  veterans, 
le  greed  of  a  few  who 
expense  of  the  many. 
kal  leaders  of  this  Na- 
fens  to  develop  the  de- 
fetomlc  power  hold  up 
at   the   prospect   of 
loney  to  provide  low- 
^s  of  our  pecple.     And 
our  cities  would  be 
Itricttve    covenants    if 
]in   unity   to  demand 
to  mock  the  Justice 
^Id?    How  long  do  you 
Bed  to  watch  the  dta- 
le  of  our  representa- 
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MVM  dutirully  fulAJIlnf  tlifir  ■MlptUlM  lo 

thatr  aampaign  kMiM«  In  TOttnf  far  Mglt- 
latum  that  1mm  feMo  sirenuoualy  praan< 
upon"  tbemf 

In  Um  praetlaal  order,  we  muat  wort  swift' 
ly  to  effect  the  reign  of  Juatloe  and  charity. 
And  I  know  of  no  group  In  America  today  that 
ta  better  equipped  and  better  situated  to 
aeoompltah  thta  work  than  the  veterans' 
groupe.  Ton  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  possess  an  envtable  opportiuilty 
for  heroic  achievement.  The  people  of 
America  are  crying  out  for  leadership;  they 
are  sick  of  selfish  groups  who  think  only 
of  t'  etr  own  Interests.  They  are  appalled 
by  V  mld-be  leaden  who  go  about  fcunent- 
tttg  llsernnlnn  and  suspicion  only  to  take 
advantage  of  the  resulting  confusion. 

OeraM  Vann  has  remarked  that  "^e  of 
the  modern  West  are  the  only  people  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  who  have  re- 
fused to  find  an  explanation  of  the  universe 
tn  a  divine  mind  and  will  •  •  •  And 
ta  it  not  worth  wondering  whether,  perhaps, 
that  refusal  te  not  at  the  root  of  the  chaos 
and  misery  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 
Without  a  sense  of  ultimate  nurpjose.  with- 
out Intelligible  answer  to  th^  ultimate  why 
and  whither,  what  else  could  we  expect?" 
Because  we  are  without  this  sense  of  ptir- 
poee.  we  have  not  yet  provided  the  world 
leadership  which  God  Intended  tis  to  have 
when  He  so  richly  endowed  us. 

The  hour  Is  late;  but  we  still  have  time. 
Plus  XII  In  a  recent  address  said  that  we 
are  living  In  a  time  of  panic  and  pessimism; 
and  he  called  for  a  great  upsurge  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  love  which  will  sweep  the 
world  like  a  "mighty  breath  of  pure  air." 
Only  a  spiritual  rebirth  can  bring  about  a 
genuine  solution  to  our  problems.  Mere  ma- 
terial remedies  can  fiever  ctire  the  evils  of 
hatred  and  cynicism  and  greed,  evlte  that 
exist  only  In  the  souls  of  men.  The  Pope 
calls  for  a  fearless  courage,  rooted  In  "a  love 
as  ardent  and  as  vast  as  the  world."  Such 
a  love  would  purge  our  society  of  the  hatreds 
which  plague  us  and  would  drive  away  the 
fear  which.  In  the  words  of  the  Pope:  "•  •  • 
hides  under  the  appearance  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, and  under  thta  pretext  remains  silent 
when  duty  should  require  it  to  utter  a  fear- 
less "non  Ucef  to  the  rich  and  powerful." 

I  have  said  that  the  choice  for  today  and 
for  tomorrow  ta  between  democracy  and  to- 
talitariantam.  And,  if  there  ta  a  war  in  the 
future.  It  need  not  be  a  war  of  arms.  It 
must  be  a  war  of  Ideas  and  of  competing 
aocial  systems.  The  domains  of  thta  con- 
flict are  no  longer  located  in  geographical 
areas;  they  are  now  located  in  the  bodies  and 
aouta;  in  the  minds,  and  hearts,  and  wilta  of 
men.  The  technlquea  of  this  new  warfare, 
then,  must  be  spiritual.  The  aim  ta  not  to 
reshape  the  map  of  the  earth;  but  to  reshape 
the  thoughts  of  the  human  mind;  to  create 
new  objects  for  the  aspirations  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  new  Ideata  for  the  human  soul. 
The  aim  ta  to  enkindle  the  flame  of  quench- 
lees  hope  in  Uvea  that  now  know  only  the 
darkness  of  despair.  The  aim  of  thta  spirit- 
ual warfare  ta  to  teach  every  child  of  Adam 
that  his  destiny  ta  not  to  grovel  in  the  slime 
like  oeasu  that  perish:  but  to  walk  among 
the  stars  aa  the  sons  of  God. 
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ISr.  PRICE  of  minols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
RscoKO,  I  herewith  include  an  editorial 


MB.  nvMAir  sACKa  ruM  wa 
We  have  had  a  costly  te«on  thta  year 
in  the  necessity  for  futher  control  of  the 
upper  Mlsstaaippl  and  Missouri  Rivers  and 
their  tributaries.  This  Investment  of  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  ta  not  recover- 
able, except  as  It  may  stimulate  action  to 
prevent  such  loases  in  the  future.  Congreas 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  two  bil- 
lion dollars  on  a  loug-range  flood-control, 
power,  navigation,  and  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram. It  has  not,  however,  ai^oprtated 
much  of  the  money.  Thta  year's  budget  in- 
cludes $35,000X)00  for  flood  control,  or  alMMit 
one-eighth  of  the  minimum  estimate  of  thta 
year's  flood  loases.  And  thta  niggardlineaa  ta 
in  no  sense  economy. 

But  the  spending  of  money  on  rivers  for 
single  purposes,  such  as  the  control  of  floods, 
has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  suoceas  of 
the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority.  Multiple- 
purpose  river  engineering  ta  the  modem 
thing,  and  since  we  carmot  safely  ttim  over  a 
whole  great  river  valley  to  a  single  private 
enterprise  we  are  compelled  to  invoke  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  Tenneasee  Valley  with  all 
due  respect  for  local  autonomy  and  for 
private  busineas.  Th«%  ta  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be  done  in  the  vaster  and  more 
complicated  arena  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 
Thta  ta  the  purpose  of  the  Murray  bill,  creat- 
ing a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  to  which 
President  Truman  gave  hta  warm  endorse- 
ment on  Thursday. 

The  Murray  bill,  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  ta  modeled  on  the 
TVA  Act.  It  creates  a  public  corporation, 
directed  by  a  three-member  board,  to  develop 
and  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  use  and  control 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  Flood  con- 
trol, reclamation  and  irrigation,  industrial 
expansion,  power,  navigation,  recreation,  and 
the  protection  of  wildlife  are  mentioned  in 
the  bill  m  that  order,  which  is  probably  the 
order  of  their  Importance.  There  are  two 
elements  of  controversy.  One  ta  power.  The 
Missouri's  undeveloped  power,  a  good  deal  of 
It  In  thinly  settled  upstream  areas,  ta  some- 
thing more  than  2,000,000  kilowatta,  or  a 
little  less  than  TVA's  present  development. 
It  ta  something  In  the  pocket  for  future  use. 
The  other  dispute  ta  Intragovemmental.  An 
MVA  would  take  over  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Army,  and  theae 
agencies — especially  the  Army — have  a 
human  reltictance  to  surrendw  their  func- 
tions. 

But  it  ta  hard  to  see  how  the  river  can 
finally  be  controlled  and  used  If  private 
power  companies  and  several  Government 
agencies  each  have  a  vote — and  a  veto.  The 
lesson  of  TVA  ta  that  private  enterprise 
doesnt  suffer  from  abundant  power,  flood 
control  and  conservation.  Indeed,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  today  hums  with  private  enter- 
prise, both  big  and  little.  The  Missouri 
Valley  may  be  too  big.  and  In  places  too  arid, 
to  hum.  But  It  can  get  ahead  if  It  haa  an 
MVA  to  attend  to  the  matter. 


The  Eiftitielk  Congmt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALXFOEXU 

IN  IBS  HOUSS  OF  RXFBEBKNTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


om.  I  iMtoda  th«  (aliowUnt 
1^  ma  «)  tha  aeeaflon  ot  tha  firtt  Oar- 
inida  Dudlajr  ICamorUl  Lecture  at  CM- 
eaffo  Unlveraltjf  oo  Juaa  I,  1947: 

Tha  Oongraai  of  the  Oulted  Stataa  ta  llM 

most  precloua  Institution  of  thta  deaMcnaf. 
It  ta  the  living  product  of  the  faith  of  oor 
forefattiers  m  the  people. 

Each  morning  as  I  approach  Capitol  Hill. 
I  feel  the  heart  of  the  NaUoo  beating  under 
the  Capitol  dome.  Bach  day  aa  I  watch  tha 
men.  women,  and  children  of  America  flow 
through  their  Capttol.  I  feel  the  strength  of 
the  Nation  that  keeps  the  heartbeat  steady. 
What  does  one  find  in  the  Halta  of  Con- 
greas? One  finds  men  and  vromen  nomlng 
together  from  the  farms  and  from  the  eltlaa 
of  America,  thouaanrta  of  miles  apart,  repre- 
senting every  walk  of  life  and  many  pro- 
fessions. 

Here  one  finds  a  cross-section  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  one  finds  men  of  nuiny  national 
origins,  Catholic.  Jew.  and  Protestant,  white 
and  Negro  working   together. 

Here  one  finds  mediocre  talents  aa  weU  aa 
rare  ability  and  Judgment  and  the  lilghait 
integrity,  devoted  to  service. 

But  whatever  the  ability,  taken  on  an 
average,  the  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
hardest  working  group  of  people  I  have  ever 
known. 

They  come  early  In  the  morning  to  their 
ofllces.  Hurry  back  and  forth  all  day  long 
from  their  offices  to  the  oonunlttee  rooms, 
from  the  committee  rooms  to  the  floor  at 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  then  back 
again  to  their  offloea.  Barely  ta  an  evening 
completely  free  of  work. 

Here  the  Bepresentativea  from  48  Statea 
covering  a  continent  diacuas  everything 
from  the  village  schoolhouse  to  the  har- 
nessing ai  the  sun's  energies. 
Here  the  pressure  of  ideas  beats  constantly. 
Here  new  ideas  struggle  for  expression,  be- 
ccxne  plans,  and  are  finally  drafted  into  leg- 
islation— legislation  which  the  peopta  then 
study,  weigh,  accept,  or  reject. 

Thta  ta  the  institution  that  has  developed 
out  of  our  forefathers'  efforts  to  give' to  the 
people  an  instrument  through  which  they 
could  manage  their  governmental  affaire. 
Thta  ta  the  bulwark  of  our  democratic  system. 
Men  want  freedom  and  security.  They  do 
not  want  to  barter  one  for  the  other.  Under 
democratic  government,  they  can  aehiere 
both. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  cradled  In 
democracy,  freedom  looks  easy.  Tet  an  ea- 
sential  safeguard  of  freedom  mtist  be  an 
ever-living  appreciation  of  it. 
.  Every  generation  ta  aaked  to  defend  tha 
principles  which  guarantee  our  freedom  not 
only  with  life  but  with  the  mind  and  the 
heart. 

We  cannot  safeguard  that  which  we  do 
not  deeply  and  profoundly  apprecUte. 

Each  generation  must  reevaluate  the  prin- 
ciples which  secure  freedom  and  uphold 
them  in  dally  living — in  conduct  with  othera. 
In  order  to  do  so  each  generation  must 
discover  for  itaelX.  the  root  and  sulMtance  of 
freedom. 

We  have  guaranteed  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  for  ourselves  by  defending 
that  right  (or  others — even  though  we  may 
despise  what  they  say.  We  have  grown  tough 
minded  and  fearless  on  thta  daring  concept. 
Denuxu-acy  ta  not  a  leveling  or  a  blind  aa- 
sumption  that  all  men  are  eqtially  capable. 
It  ta  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  hta  right  to  equal  opportunity. 

Thta  belief  ta  the  oomeratone  ot  our 
democracy.  Our  Government  waa  aet  up  as 
the  instniment  of  thta  belief:  to  serve  the 
people — all  the  people— through  the  voice 
of  the  people.  The  people  do  not  serve  the 
Government.  The  Government  serves  the 
peo|^.  Power  doea  not  rest  in  the  Govern- 
ment but  in  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 
This — the  moat  revolutionary  concept  In 
the  world — ta  the  baata  of  our  Oovemment, 
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Our  tfMA  MTMqr  >■  ^^  uuu^tavnt  of  th* 
ptop^i  ihwMMlvw.  waol^tJ  and  butlt  to 
UMUM  UMir  Ubirtf  uMI  to  promou  thtir 
««lf»r«  to  I  iMppUMM.  It  bM  fivtn  th« 
mlllton*  of  nen  »nd  woin#n  on  thil  ooDtUMPt 
more  Ub»r  y  »nd  tf****'  ••••»••?  *>*••  *• 
found  anvx  h«r»  •!«•  In  th«  world 

W*  h«n  (on«  furthtr  in  iMtttrtni  the 
lot  of  tl»«  » idividual  with  1#m  retrain  t  than 
uuf  other    orm  of  tovtrnmcnt. 

licttua*  w»  b»liev«  that  U>«  w«»ar«  of 
■MBl*  thoild  b«  tb*  |oal  oC  food  tovtrn- 
MMt,  our  dMnoeney  htm  brmight  tha  mil- 
Uona  of  in  m  and  woman  nn  thla  continent 
turthar  al'>ng  in  man's  huioric  march  to- 
ward the  liuUdJnt  <^  an  andurtng  penca  for 
aU  man  'Ian  any  otbar  lovarnmaat  Ux  tb« 
world 

Por  wt  I  itow  that  our  llbarty  and  Mcurlty 
today  ara  indivtatbla  with  tht  libarty  and 
Mcurlty  o.   othfra 

In  tha  Dongraaa  of  tba  United  Stataa  a 
Mam  bar  o  tba  Mouaa  or  of  tba  Sanata  can 
ao  tonwer  rapraaant  tba  baat  intaraata  of  hla 
tflMrict  aid  tha  futura  of  tha  paupla  ha 
raprManu  l(  hU  hi>rt#<<nt  ara  llmltad  to  tha 
buundarlai  o(  htn  dtatrlol. 

Jtiat  aa  the  radarallata,  la  tba  interaat  uf 
tiMtf  ptoila.  muvad  tbair  bortaona  (rt)m  tha 
feMiMtfUi  uf  Iha  oolunlaa  to  iba  buundarlaa 
Of  Ibta  oiit^tinant,  an  tha  Rapraaantatlvaa  of 
lti»y  mvai  m»va  thtir  buriaon  from  tbla 
Wlllfnl  to  tba  rim  of  tha  aarth 

TMvr.  rttan  tb«  ritdtu  rarrlaa  tha  vote*  to 
a  llatanai  In  China  or  India  mora  quickly 
tbait  Patiick  Manry  •  cry  for  libarty  or  daatb 
raoohad  iia  a\idlM»«t  in  tha  littia  VIrfinia 
eburch  houaa.  today  whan  wt  can  (at  to 
London  in  aa  many  houra  M  tba  day*  It 
Moll  Jafliraon  to  gat  from  Montlcallo  to 
iltfladalpnta.  ara  can  no  longer  afford  to  bava 
OlMr*M>^'i>  ^*^^  f^f*  "Paoria  mindad 

Wa  wen  our  political  democracy  under 
JelTaraon.  Tnia.  wa  broMtaaMi  It  under  Ua* 
coin  and  wa  muat  further  broaden  it  te4ktf 
by  tha  pkaaaf*  of  antilynch  and  antl*polN 
tag  leflalKlon.  but  the  baale  principle  of 
political  I  amooracy  waa  aaaured  a  long  time 
afo 

That  p  inclpla  of  poilUcal  democracy  baa 
flven  tb«  people  the  political  power  to  paaa 
any  bill    hey  determine  to  paaa. 

Wa  woi  I  our  political  democracy  early  but 
have  navar  flnlabad  our  continuing  battle 
for  ectmcmlc  democracy 

Until  ^n  win  tbla  battle  tor  economle 
tfM&ovrui^.  we  are  threaUned  with  the  loas 
of  our  FQlltlcal  democracy  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  grow,  and  to  be  proaperoua  aa  a 
nation  altb  beneflU  for  all  our  people,  we 
cannot  ontluua  to  permit  the  wasteful  ex> 
ploltatlou  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  of  our 
natural  reaouroea— foreeU,  mlnea.  landa. 
water  re«  Dturcee— and.  above  all.  we  mtut  put 
a  atop  tc  the  exploitation  of  people 

We  krow  that  In  otur  highly  industrial- 
iMd  drl  Isatlon  aUnertng  concentration  of 
Monomtt  power  In  the  bands  of  a  few  mttst 
he  prevF  ited  If  opportunity  for  free  enter- 
prtoe  ta  1 0  he  aoasethlng  that  all  can  enjoy 
We  hart  laonied  tbrougb  years  of  bitter 
•iparlMK  e  and  study  that  we  muat  uee  rrery 
poaaible  weapon  agalnat  deveatatlnt  deprea 
■lona  thi  t  leoire  one-third  of  our  people  un- 
enploye<  .  with  bread  Unaa  stretching  acroea 
the  eoui  try.  and  want,  misery,  and  tears  the 
order  of  the  day 

Now  lltat  communlcatlona  in  tha  world 
hate  aln  oat  annihilated  time  and  space,  we 
have  le»  m<  that  economic  depreaaiona  have 
v«ry  fM>r«Mlila|  tenaaquencea  It  U  no 
longer  loaaible  to  have  a  long 
anywher  >  in  tba  world  which  to 
doea  net  affaet  tho  whole  world 
We  Mw  uhiwMhM  that  political  , 
»niial  to  HM  MrrtVtl  tl  man  the  world 
M^al  fet  fuMti  «pon  international 
In  Mmt  woNli,  tho  hail 
n  take  for  our  ehildren 
•y  live  eui  (t^eir  Uvea 
to  work  tor  aconMkld 
I  m  the  world 


In  the  llfht  of  tbeee  facu.  the  last  Ooa*| 
vnmm^  «•  oould  no  longer  lefkH 


MMn  hLm  IbaI 
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late  in  a  voeutim,  passed  the  Bmploymeat 
Act  of  l»4d.    The  -ct  provided  for  a  Coun«i 
cU  of  Iconomlc  Advtaora  to  tba  Praaldenl,^ 
to  appralae  programa  and  aeUvltlee  of  the 
Oovernmei.t  and  to  formulate  and  lecom- 
mend  national  aooaetlc  pulley. 

Under  thu  act.  the  Ptnlient  at  the  br^-  n* 
nlnt  of  this  leglalativo  giWlnn.  as  c  eiy 
Praaldent  wlU  in  the  future,  preaentcd  to 
Congrcaa  an  economic  report  on  the  SUte^ 
of  the  Union. 

For  the  Arat  time  in  otir  Nation,  we 
posed  seteattSeally  to  evaluate  our  r«so\ir 
•ad  produetlve  eapactty.  prospective  empU 
mant  and  eonsumer  buying  power  (or  ' 
coming  year 

In  other  worda,  In  aeeklng  to  balance  tt 
budget  of  our  National  household,  we 
an  inventory  of  our  national  reeourcee  ai 
of  what  we  have  on  our  shelves 

The  Job  of  Congress  ta  to  achieve  natic 
stability— to  strike  «  balance  between  pr* 
wages,  and  profits 

The  Job  of  Congreaa  la  to  obuin  the  sal 
high  level  oC  production  in  peace  that 
aehieved  in  war 

The  Job  of  Congreaa  la  to  promote  b\ 
happine«  If   Increasing    Individual   op| 
tuuity  aai  ieepening  individual  eeeurity  tuTj 

all 

Tha  Job  of  Cungreea  is  to  enrich  the  apli 
of  man  by  general  freedom 

Tha  Republican  Party  In  the  laat  electK 
won   a   mnjorlty   of  eeau   In   both   Kotiaaa. 
T»»a  llghileth  Congreaa.  therefore,  u  un« 
Ri'publican  leadership     Aa  a  result,  the  !«_ 
lalatlve  program  la  the  reaponsibility  of  thI 
Republloan  Party     A  bill  muat  be  given  thi 
■reen   ll|ht  by   the  leaderahip  before   It 
considered   by   committee  and   brotigbt 
the  (Irar  of  tb^Mouae. 

■y  studying  legialation  one  can  aoaUy 
•oourately  diaeover  what  a  party 
ol  first  imporunce  to  the  welfare  of 
people, 

Thla  Congress  has  uttsriy  failed  the  peopii 
It  has  set  aaide  the  eoonomle  report  mi  ' 
to  It  by  the  Preeldent  and  turned  it 
to  Dun  a  Bradatreet.  Inauad  of  a 
of  social  legialation,  tha  leadership  of  tht 
Oingraaa  has  a  three-point  program  to 
the  greateat  oballenge  this  country  has  at 
fsoed 

The  program  of  leadership  of  the  Blghtlet 
Congreaa  la — 
1   Cut  tajiee  for  the  rich 
a   Break  the  back  of  labor. 
t.  Destroy  tbs  agenclea  of  Government 
up  to  protect  and  promote   the  welfare 

the  people.  

Rlalng  prlcea.  boualng.  FEPC,  health, 
cation,    development    of    natvural    resourc 
anUpoll   tax,  scientific  reeearch.  antllync 
power  development  are  not  the  concern 
this  Congress 

No  wonder  Senator  Uoaax  a  few  days  a| 
in  Waahlngton  charted  the  Klgbtleth  Coi 
greea  with  yielding  to  selfish  economic  pre 
suraa  In  a  program  that  la  aeeklng  "to  mnl 
the  rich  richer  and  the  po^ir  poorer 
warned  that  "wa  eant  win  the  peace  by  tl 
aelfishneaa  and  laolatlonlst  thinking  of 
eightieth  Congresa." 

What  this  ttfhtleth  Congress  U  up  to  ci 
be  clearly  Mta  n  Its  actions  on  the  tax  bll 
oa  tbo  Inbor  Mil  and  on  the  various  depar 
Mental  appropriation  bills.    These  bills  t< 
gether  demonstrate  the  pattern.    The  ui 
denying  purpoee  of  them  all  la  to  give 
rial  help  to  the  vetted  intereau  of 
country. 

The  ux  bill  partieularly  shows  tbU 
itff  foatlderation  for  the  rich     Of 
tmfhBil  llktt  tax  outs  but  u  dottn't 
»«haa  to  out  isxea  If  by  doiitf  so  wt  reel 
leealy  invite  further  inflatiun 

If  wt  really  want  to  lavt  the 
money   wt  should  bt  grappling  with  rtall 
prices  which  havt  o<j«t  tha  American  pul^ 
gg.OOO  00(1,000  gtatt   laat   June    snd    at 
whMh  tIM  OiMNM  hat  dona  uothinf . 
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Two  and  one-half  million  American  moth- 
•ra  atUI  read  to  their  cUUdran  by  fiickarlng 
OQOl-oU  lampa.  Only  one  out  of  evory  two 
rural  homae  in  Amerloa  has  eleculo  powor. 

To  the  millions  of  American  mothera  of 
rural  homea  who  now  aak  that  the  llghta  be 
turned  on,  that  they  may  use  the  power  to 
milk,  waah  and  Iron,  cook,  and  read  by,  the 
Congress  anawers,  and  the  anawer  la  a  crip- 
pling cut  In  the  RKA  approprlatlona. 

Bven  though  this  Investment  oomea  back 
dollar  for  dollar,  plus  Interest,  and  la  ahead 
of  It*  payments,  aettlng  up  a  chain  reaction 
for  other  needed  aervlccs,  making  for  greater 
production  and  employment,  the  answer  of 
the  Congress  la  stUl  the  aame:  "Tou  have 
had  enctigh." 

For  the  thotiaanda  tipon  thouaandi  of  ehll- 
dren  asking  for  a  warm,  balanced  meal,  at 
least  onoe  a  day,  the  anawer  la:  "We  havt  to 
cut  somtwhtrt.    Tou  havt  hsd  tnotigh." 

To  tht  progrttslve,  forward-looking  cltlgent 
of  the  Northweat  and  Uie  far  Weat  who  aak 
for  dama,  water,  and  power,  the  Oongrtti  an« 
iwers,  and  the  answer  la:  "You  have  had 
tntu4(h."  Deaplte  the  taet  that  Irrigation 
(armtra  and  power  uaert  la  thli  irtat  tto* 
iloa  pay  bwok  into  tht  Troasury  tht  capital 
adftaotd  tor  construction ,  doUur  for  dollar, 
IIM  MMWtr  la  lUll  the  aame:  "You  have  had 
•aotigh.** 

To  the  vtttran  who  sptnt  ytara  In  «  foi 
holt,  and  who  now  wanu  to  ralae  hla  fkmlly 
la  tttetttoy  and  diiinity,  free  from  ln«lawt. 
frtt  from  doubling  up  with  suangcrt,  frtt 
from  trailer  tamps,  frtt  from  tht  ordtrt  of 
movt  ovtr  or  movt  out,  and  now  aaka  hla 
Oovtramtnt  to  takt  tttpt  to  niokt  it  potalblt 
for  him  to  obtnln  a  home,  the  anawer  lai 
"You  havt  hnd  enough." 

To  TS  ptretnt  uf  all  the  famlUaa  In  America 
who  have  an  income  of  loaa  than  IS.&OO  a 

Kar,  pleading  that  they  be  rcacued  from  tht 
flation  which  u  eating  nw/ty  their  dullars— 
pleading  for  workable  legislation  to  hold 
down  renta— the  anawer  la,  "Tou  have 
enough." 

To  the  eehool  teacher  who  protetta  that  aha 
cannot  support  hsrself  on  her  pitiful  and 
pnltry  pay  check  nnd  aaka  for  help,  she  la  told. 
"You  have  enough," 

To  the  wage  earner- -a  victim  of  the  high 
eoet  of  living  and  NAM  propncsnda.  begging 
that  hit  hnrd -earned  rlghu  not  be  taken 
away— tht  antwer  la.  "No;  you  have  had  too 
much." 

To  the  men  and  women  tn  poll-tax  States 
asking  for  help:  to  the  Negro  who  fought  with 
hla  white  brother,  not  without  honor,  and 
who  now  asks  that  be  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  hla  living,  and  to  lynching  by 
mob  violence,  Congreaa  turns  a  deaf  ear. 

Thla  program  is  a  betrryal  of  democratic 
Ufa.  This  program  U  ahort-slghted  and 
waateful.  This  program  puu  In  Jeopardy 
our  ability  to  win  the  peace. 

Even  on  foreign  affairs  the  record  In  the 
Rouse  la  not  good.  I  will  give  but  one  Illus- 
tration.   There  are  many  more. 

We  cannot  have  political  peace  1(  we  don't 
achieve  economic  peace.  Nevertheless,  a 
dangerous  attack  on  the  cniire  trode-sgree- 
menu  program  haa  been  carried  on  at  all  aes- 
slona  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House. 

This  attack  culminated  In  the  paaaage  of 
the  wool  price-support  bill,  which  haa  a  neat 
little  amendment  atUched  to  It  that  doea 
thrtt  things: 

One,  Btrtktt  a  blow  at  the  trade-agrtemtnti 
program. 

Two.  throws  a  monkty  wrench  Into  the 
iBltffnational  Trad4  Oonftrtnot  now  htrng 
••mod  on  In  Otatva.  rtptxllbilng  the  assur- 
MMtl  of  the  United  Itattt  dovarnment  to  17 
allMr  natluna  Umt  iarlffi  on  eeriain  eommod* 
ItiM,  MRong  them  wool,  would  not  be  la- 
WfMti  btfert  tht  Conftrtnot, 

ABi,  Ihrot.  Uif  kaitadiatnt  indioatas  a  rt. 
ftvtd  fondntta  for  larlfli  wBlth  u,  to  tty  Um 
Itait.  (righteiiiitg. 


This  would  an  be  very  dleeoturaglng  If  we 
dldnt  live  in  a  democracy,  but  wt  do— and  wt 
mtMt  Btvor  forgot  It. 

Tht  right  to  aeotpt  or  rtjtet  aay  Itgitlattvt 
program  rtata  with  the  people.  They  havt 
the  last  word. 

In  other  worda.  the  pencil  haa  an  eraser  on 
It.  If  the  people  don't  like  the  program  that 
Congreaa  has  spelled  out  In  any  given  a  years, 
they  can  and  should  eraae  It  at  the  ballot  box. 
For  every  8  years  the  eovereign  people  of 
this  union  can  change  the  complete  color  of 
the  House,  and  while  the  Senate  can  only 
have  Its  complexion  changed  In  any  given  t 
years.  It  Is  nevertheless  very  responsive  to  any 
change  that  takes  place  In  the  House. 

It  takea  a  better  Congress  to  win  the  peace 
than  It  doea  to  win  the  war. 

If  vre  cant  afford  to  have  ''Peoria  minded" 
Congressmen.  It's  up  to  the  people  to  see  wt 
dont  get  them. 

And  to  tht  degree  men  and  women  In  the 
«g  Statee  work  through  their  repreeentatlvea 
In  Oongrett  for  teonomto  dtmoeraoy.  to  that 
degree  they  are  working  for  tadtirlag  ptaot  ■ 
tht  Issue  of  our  time, 

Aa  wt  work  Itt  us  ntvtr  forget  that  our 
United  BtatH  It  the  pilot  plant  for  tht 
United  Nations— living,  worklitf,  eouerttt 
proof  that  union  of  nations  la  potalblt, 

Wt  can  renew  our  hope  and  energy  If  wt 
mtaaurt  eoniuntly  the  diAcultlet  and  bar- 
rltrt  that  ttparattd  the  ThirtMn  Oolonltt 
out  of  which  our  Union  grew  with  the  diffl- 
eultlea  and  barrtera  that  separate  the  nstinns 
today,  for  we  And  thnt  the  Job  already  dont 
on  this  continent  waa  inort  challtnglng. 
fraught  with  grtater  haanrds,  than  tht  Job 
which  confrontt  lu  today. 

Tht  ausplolona.  Jtatousiea,  and  feart  that 
aeparated  men  when  this  Nation  waa  horn 
were  no  leas  real  than  they  are  today.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  tht  revolutionary,  far- 
reaching,  abiding  faith  of  men  like  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Jaokaon,  and  Lincoln  wt  would 
today  bt  living  as  thty  art  In  Buropt— ttpa- 
rated  by  border  troops,  currency,  languagt, 
customs,  plus  ths  age-old  fears  and  Jealotulee 
that  rot  man's  mlno  and  heart. 

The  only  way  the  Colonies  oouid  atirvlvt 
was  to  stand  togtthar.  They  oame  together 
of  their  own  free  will.  But  they  made  very 
sure  that  no  one  Colony  should  be  able  to 
dominate  any  of  the  others.  That  Is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  In  the  United  Nations — 
make  sure  that  no  one  nation  shall  be  able 
to  dominate  any  of  the  othera. 

The  aafeguards  which  were  developed  170 
yeara  ago  were  far  reaching  and  revolutionary 
in  that  the  tmphaala  waa  plaotd  for  the  first 
time  not  on  the  state  but  on  the  people. 

This  Is  the  root  of  the  success  of  the  United 
Statea.  The  uRited  Nations  Charter  breathe* 
the  same  life — for  It  la  the  flrat  International 
document  ever  written  which  placea  the  aame 
emphasis  on  the  people. 

If  we  the  pe<9le  of  the  United  Nations  live 
up  to  that  Charter  to  the  degree  that  we 
the  people  of  the  Untied  Statea  have  lived 
up  to  our  Constitution,  we  will  not  fall. 

Xf  we  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  give 
tnllRhteued  leadership  here  at  home,  we  will 
be  the  symbol  of  hope  for  all  the  world. 


Corporation  Farminf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  OALiroamA 

DC  TUB  HOOH  Of  RBFRBBlNTATIVn 

Tu0idav,  July  li,  iHT 

Mr.    MILLER    ol    CaUforBU.     Mr. 

•ptBkor,  uodtr  Ittv*  to  txUnd  my  n- 
maiti,  X  iBoludB  b  rtiolutioB  B4oi>Ud  tl 


the  annual  encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  XTnited  SUtos. 
Departmcot  of  California,  at  its  recent 
convention  held  In  Santa  Crui.  Caltf., 
commencing  June  10,  1947. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  reflect- 
ing the  attitude  of  those  men  who  hav« 
made  a  maximum  service  in  the  defenM 
of  their  country  realise  that  devotion  to 
country  does  not  cease  when  they  shed 
their  uniforms.  They  have  been  quick 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  of  their  own  comradM 
in  arms.  That  is  why  they  have  dill- 
nitely  gone  on  record  agaln?:t  a  legisla- 
tive bill  that  if  adopted  would  encroadt 
upon  the  family-type  farm— the  farm 
that  haa  been  the  backbone  of  a  free 
America. 

The  resolution  follows: 
ReaoluUon  M 
Whtrtaa  the  Vtttraaa  of  Poreiim  Wan 
havt  eonalstsntly  supported  legislation  bul* 
warklng  the  famUy*type  farm  and  itwk  with 
admiration  and  hope  at  the  genervms  ex- 
aaiplt  tet  by  tht  people  of  the  Columbia 
■aun,  whtrt  tht  Dep«rtmant  of  tht  Intt* 
rtor  has  btea  tmpowtrtd  to  purchase  private 
lands  for  veterana'  Nttlement  on  family* 
alae  reclamation  arrtaftt:  and 

Whereas  in  Oallfomla,  on  tht  OtalrtI 
▼alley  pr<^Jtct,  tht  titaet  oppositt  praoaa 
Is  under  way,  with  tht  land  and  produee 
oorporatloni  taking  control  of  tvtr  mort 
laads  and  driving  tht  famlly-typt  farm  out 
of  txisttact,  olotlng  off  the  opportunity  of 
vtttraas  and  othtrt  to  tatabiuh  thtmatlvta 
as  Indeptndtnt  farmtrt:  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  fia  (the  Downey- 
Knowland  bill  to  reptal  the  acreage  limi- 
tation on  service  of  Central  Valley  projeot 
water)  would  only  further  and  foster  thla 
toctally  deatruotlve  proeeaa  and  la  thart- 
fort  an  improptr  pttot  of  legialation  for 
publlfmlnded  men  such  aa  these  to  la- 
troduoe  and  support  particularly  whta 
vltwtd  In  comparison  with  the  far-tttlng 
generosity  of  the  Columbia  Baain  Oongrrat- 
men:  Thtrtfort  bt  It 

Rfi^olved.  That  the  Veterana  of  Poftign 
Wars  call  upon  Senators  Downty  and  Know- 
land  to  abandon  thttr  open  ittiamjilonahip  of 
e(«paratlon  fanning  and  aU  Hi  dtatnietlvt 
meaning  to  our  California  lift,  and  that  our 
national  leRtalatlve  oommlttee  be  Inatruottd 
to  oppooe  legislation  of  thla  type. 

Bndoraed:  Lieutenant  Lanadale  Pott,  No. 
67,  AprU  17,  1B47. 

Bam  J.  RnvoM. 
Senior  Adfutont. 

Bi  It  tharefort 

H0$olV9d,  That  tht  Thirteenth  DUtrlot, 
DtpartOMnt  of  Oallfocala.  Veterana  of  Por- 
il^  Wars,  tndortt  thla  reaolutlon. 

BiMBKU.  C.  llAtoir, 

CommoiMlir. 


Taft-Hartley  BUI  Aaalyzea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMoia 
ZN  im  H0U8B  OF  BBPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Tu§9dttv.  July  iS.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  UUnoli.  Mr.  Spesktr. 
wtast  to  io  Ihi  Tsfl-HarUiy  blUt  Thsrs 
Mtaa  to  bt  niMls  ooarumn  m  to  rttl 
QOBtsnU  of  Um  Biiiiuri. 

Tht  sntlyito  which  foliewi  to  PtrbsM 
iM  of  lbs  olsBffii  on  tho  iubjoel.   n 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


«M  prep  tred  by  Paul  R  Douglas,  a  mem- 
ber of  tJte  (acuity  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  appeared  In  the  Decatur 
<I11.)  He  raid-Review.  Sunday.  June  22. 
1947.  anc  I  herewith  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  the  H"rald-Review's  article  be 
inserted  In  the  Ricoao. 

Paul  :  I.  Douglas,  who  prepared  the 
analysis,  not  as  a  member  of  the  univer- 
sity stafl.  but  as  an  Interested  cita^n.  Is 
a  noted  educator  and  soldier.  Early  in 
World  V'ar  II  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
In  the  united  States  Marine  Corps.  At 
the  time  of  his  discharge  after  the  war's 
end  he  V  as  a  major  and  wore  the  Purple 
Heart  f  c  r  wounds  In  action  In  the  Pacific. 
The  a  lalysis  follows: 
Ay  Ar4a**s^  °'  ■"**  Ta»t-Ha«tl«t  Bm. 

(By  PaiU  H.  DouglM) 
AtfT  k  cloM  and  •omewhat  prolonged 
study  of  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill.  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  It  em- 
bodies fe  iturea  which  have  won  wide  popular 
It  also  has  concealed  within  It  a 
>f  sitaplng  or  delayed  time  bombs, 
of  which  the  general  public  Is  Ignorant,  but 
which  ae  likely  to  be  fatal  not  only  to 
unlonlsn .  but  also  to  orderly  Industrial  re- 
latlonahl  m. 

The  go  xl  features  of  the  bill  Ue  on  the  sur- 
face anq  are  obvious  to  all.  It  requires 
_  well  as  employers  to  bargain  In 
tall  b  and  hence  makes  this  obligation 
reclproa  I.  It  prevents  unions  ouuide  a 
plant  fr>m  trying  to  alter  by  sympathetic 
•trlkM  0  r  boycotu  the  bargaining  represent- 
atives w;  Lleh  the  workers  Inside  have  chosen 
In  an  ai  thorlaed  and  fair  election.  It  pre- 
vents UJ  Lions  from  charging  new  members 
«  Initiation  fees.  It  requires  the 
\  o  publUh  their  flnaaclal  accounU 
__^  )  salaries  of  their  oAetals.  It  out- 
laws th<  Jurisdictional  strikes  which  have 
little  ju  (Uflcation.  but  which  the  unions 
have  not  effectively  prevented.  It  makes  ex- 
plicit th(  right  of  an  employer  to  present  his 
he  workers  In  contests  over  repre- 
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co^Aim  MAirr  duuovs  CLAt^sxa 

hose  provisions  all.  few  legitimate 

could  be  raised  to  the  act.     But 

they  are  not  all.    The  bill  also 

a  series  of  very  serlotis  and  dubloiia 

These  are  so  cleverly  embedded  in 

IS  scarcely  to  be  noticed  by  the  Ken- 

aad  are  evident  only  to  the  expe- 

But  taken  In  their  entirety,  they 

the  effective  practice  of  legitimate 

extremely  difficult.     Among  these 

ars: 

of  the  fact  that  (a>  elections 

whether  or  not  the  workers  wish 

ted  and  If  so.  by  whom,  may 

as  frequently  as  once  a  year  (sec.  9 

and  (b»)  employers  may  present  a 

'or  such  a  new  election  on  behalf  nf 

or  group  claiming  to  represent  the 

(sec.  0  (c)    (1)    (b)).  the  way  Is 

to  a  continually  harassing  series  of 

which    can    wear    down    union 

Employers  are  thus  put  in  a  po- 

whlch  they  can  finally  catch  union 

at  ebb  tide  and  frequently  get  the 

ed  out.    A  provision  that  elections 

held  as  frequently  as  once  every  a 

uM  not  only  be  understandable,  but 

ible.     But  to  permit  them  to 

year  opens  the  way  to  Incessant 

which  is  certainly  not  good 

stabUlty. 


v>ted 


COT7LS  runrt  stooces 

kddltlon,  workers  can  be  denied  rep- 
through  unions  If  a  union  tUM 
to  aU  of  the  members"  copies 
r^ulred  financial  report.    (Section  9 
(2)>.    It  would  bs  proper  to  r«q[iilrs 
to  make  thsss  reports  freely 


ble  to  all  of  Its  members,  but  to  require  tb4 
delivery  of  stKh  report*,  to  all  members 
unduly  onerous.  It  would  be  a  relatlv 
easy  matter,  for  example,  for  men  to 
plantel  Inside  a  union  who  would  then  clal 
that  tiey  had  not  been  furnished  or  delh 
ered  espies  of  the  financial  report.  ThI 
could  then  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  deny  i 
union  the  right  to  represent  the  workers  evei 
though  the  majority  desired  it.  and  to  pre 
vent  the  union  from  Initiating  charges 
unfair-labor  practices  against  employers 

3.  The  act  outlaws  unions  If  they  "restrall 
or  coerce"  employees  who  do  not  wish  u 
Join  a  union  nor  to  strike  (sec.  Sb:  sec.  7|^ 
without  glvln.  any  definition  of  what  con* 
sUtutes  "restraint"  or  "coercion."  WhiU 
the  general  public  properly  condemns  vJ 
lence  or  threats  of  violence  In  connectlc 
with  picketing,  and  does  not  approve 
wholesale  mass  picketing,  courts  have  err 
grievously  In  the  past  In  declaring  peac' 
picketing  by  a  moderate  number  to  be 
of  resuaint  and  coercion.  What  this  act 
Is  to  create  a  national  court  for  the  decl 
of  what  have  hitherto  been  largely  local 
lice  issues  and  gives  this  court  a  blank  chi 
by  which  It  may  outlaw  Innccent  as  well 
guilty  actions. 

4.  The  act  outlaws  all  fornvs  of  sj 
thetic   strikes   and    boycotts    (except 
directed  by  workers  against  their  Immec 
employers  (sec.  8  (b)   (4)).    Some  forms 
thess  actUltlcs  are  undoubtedly  antisocl 
and  as  I  have  Indicated,  abuses  have  oc.  Hrr 
when   unions,   beaten   in  an   election,   hat 
used  these  methods  to  compel  an  employi 
to  deal  with  them  over  the  opposition  <a  ~ 
ma'orlty  of  the  workers  Inside  a  plant.    ' 
there  ire  other  cases,  such  as  where  "str 
work"  is  shipped  out  to  other  firms  to 
plete.  where  If  the  workers  In  these 
flrirx  are  compelled  to  work  on  the  mat< 
or  to  fulfill  the  contracts,  they  are  In  effi 
being  forced  to  act  as  strikebreakers.     I 
not  believe  that  the  fair-minded  AmerK 
public  wants  this  to  be  required. 

SOMB    STOPPACSS    AftX    PSOVOKZD 

6    While  many  will  approve  the  provl 
making  unions  suable  for  violations  of  eai 
tracts  and  for  sympathetic  strikes  and 
boycotts  (sees.  301.  3C3)    these  provisions 
in  practice  susceptible  of  great  abuse, 
example,  sporadic  stoppages  of  work  by 
tlona  have    wen  a  vexatious  feature  In 
newly  organized  mass  production  Indust 
In  seme  cases  the  unions  have  t)een  at  fat 
In  not  dealing  energetically  with  these  stc 
psf.ea.    In   other  cases,   however,  the  st' 
pages  have  been  provoked  by  unduly  cuml 
some  methods  on  the  part  of  employers 
dealing   with   grievances   and    by   the   f 
union  attitudes  of  foremen  and  minor 
clals.     In  such  cases  It  Is  very  dincuiaj 
unions,  however  well-intentioned,  to 
their  members.     And  yet  if  they  fall 
so.  It  is  possible  that  they  can  be  held 
dally    liable    under    this    act    and    pc 
stripped  of  all  their  funds.     It  Is  Indeed 
conceivable    that    vmscrupulous    antl\ 
groups  could  plant  undercover  men   'vit 
the  union  ranks  who  would  start  sui  ;^  si 
pages  which  could  then  be  tised  as  groi 
for  bankrupting  the  unions. 

Experience  in  the  clothing  and  steel 
dustrles  seems  to  indicate  that  as   unt( 
grow  older  and  as  both  sides  get  accustoi 
to  collective  bargaining.  wUdcat  strikes  | 
ually  disappear.    This  Is  one  of  the  eildi    . 
of  the  collective  maturity  of  both  parti 
But  to  make  such  acts  a  possible  ground  ' 
suits  implies  a  degree  of  control  by  .i  vi~ 
over  all  ths  acts  of  tu  msmbws  which  v< 
tary  associations  rarely  posssss  and  cot 
made  the  pretext   for  a  campaign  to 
them  of  Ttrtually  all  their  resources.    ^ 
this  whole  question  Is  a  knotty  one.  It 
soitaUy  esems  best  to  me  to  make  the  p* 
ties  for  Ulegal  and  damaging  acts  enf( 
Um  giUlty  Individuals  Inst 
as  such. 


JMIMATI   SOAIS 

enlarged   National 
\ot  virtually  all  ccn- 
and   procedures  and 
to  a  general  counsel 
[the  President  la  re- 
by  the  Senate  (sec. 
not  only  to  lae  In 
^s   but   also   over    all 
the  regional  offices. 
1  to  have  the  power  to 
^d    Issue   complaints, 
ceruln  complalats 
^nd   in  addition,  tan 
settlements.     Since 
(nate.  because  of  the 
le  agricultural  SUtes 
Mlroad  labor  from  ths 
be  basically  hostile 
vould  seem  that  ths 
^ood  would  reject  ths 
whose  attitudes  were 
Sere  Is  grave  danger, 
^ivltles  of  the  Board 
executive  who  will 
lous  manner.     While 
bmbers  of  the   Board 
^en  lacking  In  a  Judl- 
lould  be  remembered 
^n   who  have   largely 
lely.  Messrs.  lladtfsn. 
I  from  our  own  State 
fcxemplary  public  offi- 
ce the  Board  has  been 
U  courts.     While  It  U 
ig  and  judicial  func- 
simisslons  should  be 
^ady  been  effective  by 
Itlon  Procedures  Act 
rules.     To  Inject  a 
ae  situation  who  be- 
iictlcal  dictator  of  the 
|y  not  only  to  produce 
ilnlstratlon. 
irldes  a  referendum  to 
a  union  can  ask  for 
lecessary  that  a  ma- 
I  voters   must   approve 
rry. .  (Sec.  8  (a)  (3). 
e.  but  It  would  seem 
re  a  majority  of  the 
B'.lng  phrasing  would 
|entify  the  attitude  of 
pressure  upon  them 
I  polls. 

>RBSPA>TMSKT 

llsmemberment  of  the 
Is  continued  by  trans- 
jn   Service   from   that 
itua  of  an  tndepend- 
»)      The    Conciliation 
itly    Improved   during 
and  In  this  Improve- 
tlves    of    management 
^ant  part.    It  Is  sound 
the  bureaus  dealing 
In    one    department 
,  the  winds,  as  Is  now 
ifould  resent  such  tac- 
the  case  of  the  De- 
as  would  the  farm- 
Department  of  Agrl- 
ison  why  labor  sbotild 
treatment. 

unions   from   making 
>utlons"  In  connection 
or  general  elections, 
^ures"  (sec.  304) .     Out- 
unions  for  such  pur- 
[subject    to    abuse    al- 
Bfended  on  the  ground 
lany  In  the  low -Income 
idlvldually  small  con- 
bulked  contributions 
this  act  goes  even  fur- 
int   unions  from   pub- 
cqtialnt  their  members 
of  Members  ol  Con- 
Utltudes  of  candidates 
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for  governor  or  President.  While  an  appar- 
ent attempt  Is  made  to  make  this  prohibi- 
tion mutual  by  a  loosely  worded  clause  which 
would  similarly  prevent  "any  conMratlon" 
from  making  similar  expenditures  or  contri- 
bution (and  which  might  stop  newspapers 
from  taking  polls,  etc. ) .  this  restraint  Is  not 
aiyUsd  to  unincorporated  employers'  assocl- 
atloos  and  hence  In  all  probability  would" 
not  serve  to  restrain  them.  This  somewhat 
one-sided  and  certainly  Injudicious  prohi- 
bition strikes  at  the  fundemental  rights  of 
citizens  in  a  democracy. 

In  addition  to  the  points  ^hlch  I  have  out- 
lined above,  there  are  other  matters  of  more 
than  dubioiu  fairness  in  the  act.  such  as  the 
fact  that  the  Government  in  being  given  the 
power  to  prevent  national  strikes  Is  not  given 
adequate  powers  to  see  that  a  Just  settlement 
is  reached.  But  for  reasons  of  space  I  shall 
not  go  Into  these  Issues. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  some  who.  while  ad- 
mitting the  force  of  the  above  contentions, 
will,  nevertheless,  favor  the  bUl  as  It  stands 
because  they  believe  it  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  deal  with  Nation-wide 
crippling  strikes,  such  as  in  coal,  which 
threaten  the  public  health  or  safety.  Here 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  by  section  502 
Congress  seems  to  have  included  an  escape 
clause  which  would  permit  a  coal  strike  For 
there  It  Is  provided  that  the  quitting  of  labor 
"because  of  abnormally  dangerous  conditions 
of  work"  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  strike. 
This  would  seem  to  open  the  way  for  Mr. 
Lewis  to  stage  a  Nation-wide  walk-out  at 
such  time  as  he  deevts  appropriate  and  to 
refer  to  It  as  a  protest  against  unsafe  condi- 
tions. 

vrro  18  jtTSTiruED 

It  Is  a  pity  that  the  advice  of  Senators  Ivss 
and  Moasi  in  respect  to  ibis  act  was  not  fol- 
lowed. They  begged  Congress  to  divide  the 
measure  Into  several  bills.  One  could  have 
dealt  with  the  generally  recognized  abuses 
which  do  need  correction.  The  others  could 
then  have  dealt  with  the  more  debatable  and 
dubious  Issues  of  public  policy.  But  Senator 
Tatt  and  Congressman  Hartlet  and  their 
followers  were  adamant  In  refusing  to  permit 
this.  They  were  successful  in  tying  up  the 
doubtful  and  bad  features  along  with  the 
good  They  may  have  been  actuated  in  this 
by  a  desire  to  put  the  President  in  s  difficult 
position  But  in  so  acting  they  have  placed 
the  country  in  a  similar  situation.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that,  taken  in  Its 
entirety,  the  bill  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  and  that  the  President  would  therefore 
be  justified  In  vetoing  It  and  Congress  in 
upholding  any  such  veto. 


The  MotioB  Pkhire  and  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  made  the  statement  before  the 
House  that  the  motion-picture  industry 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  mediums  of  Influ- 
ence upon  the  people  next  to  our  great 
educational  institutions.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
this  Industry  fully  reali2es  the  tremen- 
dous influence  that  motion  pictures  have 
upon  the  public  mind  and  character,  and 
the  need  of  the  motion-picture  industry 
carefully  scrutinizing  and  publicising  its 
own  releases  to  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare. 


Clean,  wholesome  motion  pictures  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Inspiring  pa- 
triotic and  historical  pictures  can  be  of 
great  benefit  in  preserving  our  national 
traditions  and  creating  better  interna- 
tional understanding.  The  reverse  kind 
of  pictures  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  a  leading  indus- 
trialist of  the  Nation,  head  of  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  recently  delivered  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress before  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  at  their  iinnual 
convention  at  San  Francisco  July  7,  1947. 
on  the  subject  the  Motion  Picture  and 
the  World  Today.    His  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  guests  of  honor,  niembers 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execut:ves  As- 
sociation, to  address  such  a  distinguished 
gathering  is  indeed  a  privUege  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  of  your  kind 
Invitation. 

San  Francisco,  the  birthplace  of  the  United 
Nation's  Charter,  the  city  of  hospitality.  Is 
always  a  pleasant  place  to  visit.  Last  week 
our  attention  was  again  called  to  the  birth- 
place of  our  Constitution.  Philadelphia. 
These  two  great  cities  wUl  ever  recall  man's 
advancement  In  poUtlcal  science. 

We  have  much  in  conunon.  your  business 
and  mine.  There  are  few  enterprises  In  the 
coimtry  which  have  as  much  competition  as 
the  motion  picture  and  the  newspapier. 

Forty  years  marks  my  experience  in  the 
motion-picture  Industry  in  all  Its  branches. 
I  am  like  the  man  who  adopted  the  pretty 
little  kitten  and  fotmd  In  a  few  months  that 
he  had  a  full-grown  Hon  on  his  hands. 
Motion  pictures  attracted  me  first  txicause  It 
wa'  something  entirely  new.  and  by  hard  work 
would  afford  a  decent  living;  also,  because 
I  knew  all  the  happiness  and  relaxation  it 
would  give  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

But  those  of  us  who  pioneered  In  the  In- 
dtistry  never  dreamed  that  the  nickelodeon 
was  the  pretty  little  kitten  that  woiUd  grow 
Into  the  Hon. 

Grandpa  said  the  automobile  would  never 
supplant  the  horse.  He  would  not  liave  be- 
lieved that  voices  would  ever  circle  tTie  world 
and  he  certainly  never  Imagined  that  man 
would  Invade  the  domain  of  the  birds. 

Little  did  I  dream  as  I  opened  the  door  of 
that  small  theater  in  Haverhill,  MaHs.,  that 
the  motion-picture  industry  would  rise  to 
such  dominance  in  American  life  and  cross 
International  borders  to  Influence  the  con- 
duct of  nations. 

Statesmen  and  scholars  have  referred  to  the 
screen  as  the  greatest  educational  force  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  expenditvire  of  some  $52,000.(XX)  an- 
nually in  newspapers,  places  otir  industry 
third  on  the  Nation's  list  of  advertisers. 
Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer  alone  has  som.e  14.000 
theater  accounts  which  advertise  in  local 
newspapers. 

Besides  ranking  third  as  an  advertiser, 
Hollywood  news  is  fotuxd  on  many  pages  of 
your  papers.  Every  day  news  services  carry 
stories  from  Hollywood.  There  are  over  600 
newspaper  and  magazine  correspondents  in 
Hollywood  representing  every  language  and 
nation  on  earth.  Hollywood  rivals  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  In  news  that  attracts  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  Federalist  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  the  press  has  battled  to 
preserve  nur  American  way  of  life:  then  came 
the  screen  and  then  the  rndlo— two  powerful 
aids. 

In  every  age  serious  crises  have  arisen  and 
conflict  of  opinion  have  engaged  nations  in 
battle  with  each  other,  and  even  in  civil  wars. 

Today  there  is  an  undemocratic  state  on 
the  march.  Its  poUtlcal  philosophy  is  for- 
eign to  our  traditions. 

The  crisis  we  face — and  few  have  svsr 
equaled  It.  It  Is  not  a  battle  among  our- 
selves; it  Is  not  a  battle  between  two  coun- 


tries, but  It  threatens  the  way  of  life  upon 
this  planet:  It  threatens  our  fundamental 
concepts  of  human  rights  and  liberty. 

More  precious  than  our  lives  we  hold  our 
liberty — a  liberty  that  means  fre-*  speech, 
free  press,  the  right  to  assemble  and  remon- 
strate against  real  or  Imaginary  wrongs,  and 
the  right  to  worship  at  any  shrine;  a  liberty 
that  means  free  enterprises  and  unllmttsd 
opportunity:  a  liberty  which  lights  the  foot- 
steps of  the  poor  boy  bom  In  a  floorless  cabin 
in  Kentucky  as  brightly  as  the  pathway  of 
the  boy  bom  to  wealth  and  social  ]x>sltlon. 

These  liberties,  won  on  many  battlefields, 
must  be  preserved.  This  serious  responsibil- 
ity we  share  in  common  with  the  newspapers 
and  the  radio. 

The  Inventive  genius  of  man  has  annihi- 
lated distance,  and  two  great  oceans  which 
In  the  past  have  Insured  our  security  no 
longer  afford  us  that  protection.  If  the 
slightest  doubt  existed.  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
pelled It. 

A  silent,  white  flash  and  a  htmdred  thou- 
sand people  died  at  Hiroshima.  Yes:  ws 
split  the  atom.  A  new  vudreamed-of  force 
of  destruction  had  been  let  loose  In  the  world, 
struck  terror  In  men's  hearts,  caused  military 
leaders  and  statesmen  to  change  all  their 
plans  of  warfare. 

A  powerful  nation  challenges  and  dis- 
credits the  liberties  I  have  mentioned  and 
seeks  to  spread  Its  Influence  to  dominate  ths 
lives  of  men  and  women  in  smaller  nations. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  right  of  any  people 
to  select  their  own  form  of  government 
•  •  •  but  the  right  to  force  Its  own  gov- 
ernment upon  another  people  Is  disputed. 
This  has  never  been  the  American  policy. 
We  are  proud  of  our  traditions.  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  came  to  us  by  right  of  con- 
quest, but  we  did  not  destroy  them  or  en- 
slave their  people. 

Bight  now  we  are  doing  everything  posslbls 
to  help  the  Philippines  recover  from  the 
staggering  blows  of  the  last  war— we  not  only 
made  the  Philippines  free  and  gave  them  all 
the  rights  of  an  Independent  nation — but 
today,  our  Government  Is  assisting  the  Phil- 
ippines In  rebuilding  her  Industries,  her 
buildings,  her  roads,  her  schools,  her 
churches — and  to  make  that  covmtry  self- 
sustaining — that  her  people  may  once  again 
enjoy  the  prosperity  attained  imder  our 
protection. 

^e  encourage  trade  relations  with  Cuba; 
we  extended  credit  to  the  covmtry:  our 
people  purchased  Cuban  bonds — and  ths 
great  guns  of  our  Nation  protect  Its  Inde- 
pendence— that  is  the  American  way. 

Our  system  of  free  enterprise  has  provided 
free  schools  for  our  children,  free  parks,  se- 
curity for  imemployment  and  old  age,  and 
has  supplanted  fear  in  their  hearu  with 
happiness.  The  blUlons  of  doUars  in  savings 
accoiuts:  the  billions  invested  in  Govern- 
ment bonds;  the  30.000.000  automobiles;  the 
many  thousands  who.  each  day.  attend  our 
great  national  sport,  the  baseball  game, 
cheering  and  applauding:  the  millions  who 
attend  the  theaters  and  other  amiisements; 
It  is  aU  evidence  that  all  groupw  and  all 
classes  enjoy  the  freedom  and  prosperity  at 
America. 

We  play — we  work — there  is  a  deep  thrill  in 
watching  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
and  women  laughing  and  Joking,  swinging 
their  dinner  palls,  as  they  enter  the  great 
factories  of  the  Nation,  or  leave  after  the 
day's  toU. 

Motion  pictures  portraying  these  sctual 
scenes  in  American  life  are  welcomed  by  all 
liberty-loving  countries  •  •  •  m^ 
frowned  upon  and  denounced  wherever  lib- 
erty is  suppressed. 

The  reason  behind  the  dictators  action  Is 
readily  understood — If  hts  people  were  to  see 
and  learn  of  the  freedom  of  the  woridng 
men  and  women  In  a  free  cotmtry.  It  woold 
destroy  his  power. 

The  comfortable  hemes  of  the  working 
men — the  children  playing  in  the  parks,  or 
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has  opened  wide  Its  gates 

talent  from  every  corner  of 

There    are     125    different    arU. 

trades  In  our  indxistry.     There  U 

in  the  selection  of  talent. 

cotintry  we  find  talent  we  pre- 

the   people  of   the  screen     You 

recall  the  names  of  artists  of  every 

Oarbo  and  Bergman  came  from 

4  lareon  and  Coleman  from  England: 

rrance— these   are  Just   a   few. 

hese  artlsu  have  won  the  highest 

Industry  can  confer. 

talent  ccmes  not  only  from 
but  from  farms  and  towns.     A 
in  Ohio  gave  us  Clark  Gable;  from 
It  plalna  of  Montana  came  a  cow- 
Cooper.     Another  chap  waited  on 
pay  hla  way  through  school,  and 
■one  knows  him— Gregory  Peck, 
with  enthusiasm  and  great  am- 
an  outlet  for  her  talent  on  the 
millions  acclaim  Judy  Garland. 
Industry  Is  confronted  with  as  keen 
as  any  of  the  great  enterprises 
We  welcome  competition, 
are  exhibited  In  American  thea- 
same  basis  as  our  own.    There  Is 
There  U  only  a  nominal  tariff. 
In  as  freely  as  the  air.     This  Is  not 
nerlcan  films  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
moet  other  countries   there   Is  a 
a  tax.  which  places  our  films  at  a 
to  the  films  produced  In  th< 
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Laat  year  more  than  400  feature  fllma 
produced   In    thU   country     Bngland   i 
more  than  100.  with  more  than  300  produ< 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  war  we  supplied  all  of  our 
fllma— some  43.189  prints  of  feature  films 
and  33J17  shorta— to  the  armed  forces  over. 
seas  This  waa  a  contribution  to  the 
effort,  and  was  furnished  free  of  all 
to   the   Government. 

Again    the    Government    has    called    uj 
us.  and  we  are   now  supplying   plcturea 
be  exhibited  to  the  peoples  of  occupied  " 
tries.     The   men    and    women    of   Ger 
Japan.    Auatrla.   and    Korea   are    getting, 
many  Instances  for  the  first  time  a  gllmi 
of  the  true  America.     It   Is  a  contrlbutK 
to  world  peace — to  a  better  understandlng- 
amcng  all  pecples  of  the  earth 

More  recently  the  motion  picture  Invadi 
another  field.     It  has  stimulated  the  deal 
of   people   to   purchaae   new    Inventions, 
adopt  new  styles,  and  to  desire  the  macbl 
ery  they  see  In  the  farmers'  fie!d3.     A  ni 
design  in  a  hotise.  a  new  style  In  a  womanl 
hat  or  hair-do.  or  a  new  design  in  a  dr« 
all  these  are  popularised   through  the 
tlon-plcture  screen. 

I  recall  a  film.  It   Happened  One  Nlgl 
where  Clark  Gable  pulled  off  his  shirt  ai 
there   was   no   undershirt   beneath   It.     It 
medlatsly      hundreds     of      American      boj 
stopped  wearing  undershirts.    And  we  he" 
emphatically    from    the    manufacturers 
undershirts     In  another  film,  however.  Cll 
wore  an  old  turtle-neck  sweater.     Instant 
turtle-neck  sweaters  became  the  rage,   ai 
manufacturers  found  an  unprecedented  d< 
mand  which  they  had  not  had  In  years. 

More  and  more  the  world  becomes  one  ui 
No  nation  can  sell  and  not  buy.  No  natU 
can  buy  and  not  sell.  Our  Industry  Is  sui 
porting  the  Government's  program  at  tl 
World  Trade  Conference  In  Geneva.  Tl 
barbfd-wlre  entanglements  erected  at  tl 
borders  of  nations  must  be  untangled  If  tl 
countries  are  to  be  prosperous  and  the 
pie  happy 

We  have  many  problems  In  the  motion^ 
picture  Industry.    We  have  made  errors, 
same   as  any  other  business.     We  are 
neatly  striving  to  improve  every  picture 
is    exhibited— to    uphold    the    high    mot 
standards  of  America.    Great  historical  fill 
have  been  produced:  great  films  showing  tl 
advancement  of  science  and  art,  and  filn 
which  stimulate  the  imagination  to  reach  ot 
into  unconquered  worlds. 

Another  field  the  motion  picture  has 
tered  Is  the  schoolroom.     It  has  t>een  esti 
llshed  that  many  subjects  can  be  taught  mc 
easily  and  with  greater  rapidity  In  the  act~ 
room  through   the  medium  of  motion 
tures. 

Someday  the   American  school  will 
tiUklng  blackboards  which  will  be  as  com 
as  today's  blackboards  and  chalk.     I  reall 
this  means   redesigning   classrooma  so   th 
fUma  can   be  adequately  shewn.     It   meu 
training  teachers  to  use  films  Intelllgenilyj 
research  to  determine  what  film  content 
mo£t  acceptable  and  most  important  In  ed| 
cation 

We  reach   into  every  commtinlty  in 
Nation    and    become    a    part    of    the    c 
muulty — the  motion  picture  theater   la 
Integral   part   of   community    life.     Out 
every  dollar  that  Is  taken  In  by  the  cashier  i 
the  local  theater.  65%  is  paid  out  for  renti 
local  advertising,  local  employees,  local 
and  other  local  expenses. 

In  common  with  the  newspapers  and  ra< 
the  screen  fights  the  battle  for  freedom 
speech.    Jefferson  said  "that  Government^ 
best  which  governs  least."     Intelligent 
disciplined   Inatistry   is   our   greatest   aj 
ance  that  the  freedoms  guaranteed  us  by 
Constitution  will  not  be  denied. 

By   maintaining   high   standards,   by    b< 
herlng   to   the   truth,  we  cam  preserve 
right  to  this  freedom. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  director  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Small  Business,  on  behalf 
of  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of  the  fed- 
eration. Mr.  Harder  was  unable  to  be 
present  personally,  and  a  statement  was 
given  for  him  by  Mr.  Burger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  C.  Wilson  Harder,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  bmall  Business. 
Inc..  a  national  organization  comprised  of 
independent  amall  businessmen  throughout 
the  Nation.  For  the  National  Federation  of 
Small  Business.  Inc..  which  has  the  largest 
Individual  membership  of  any  business  or- 
ganmtlon  in  the  United  States  whose  head 
oAce  Is  in  Ban  Mateo,  Calif.,  and  with  dis- 
trict olBces  in  Chicago.  111.,  and  Washington. 
D.  C.  I  would  like  to  express  to  the  com- 
mittee our  aincere  thanks  in  granting  us  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  to  state  our  vlewa 
before  this  important  body. 

I  think,  before  I  go  Into  my  complete  state- 
ment, that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
foresight  of  the  Congress  in  creating  the 
small  btisineas  committees  In  the  Seventy- 
seventh.  Seventy-eighth.  Seventy-ninth,  and 
Eightieth  riiiigiiissfii  During  the  war  yeara. 
amall  buslnass  of  this  Nation  had  the  help 
of  the  small  bxislness  committees  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  la  a  safe  conclusion  In  stating  that 
most  of  the  amaU  buaineases  would  have 
been  eased  out  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
without  this  alQ.  I  think  It  aafe  to  aay  that 
In  Great  BrlUln.  small  business  did  not  have 
this  kind  of  help  during  the  war  years  and 
found  Itself  in  a  very  precarious  position  and 
some  Industries  the  bulk  of  them  small  bus- 
iness people,  were  eliminated  for  the  dura- 
Uon  of  the  war. 

I  think,  also,  at  this  time  it  is  important 
and  proper  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Tat* 
who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  Senste  in  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh and  Seventy-eighth  Congresses, 
and  at  the  same  time,  Congressman  Wsight 
Patman  who  served  in  a  like  capacity  in 
the  House  side  on  their  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. In  our  opinion,  it  waa  these  two 
Important  committees  in  the  Congress  that 
aaved  the  day  for  small  btislness  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  make  our  position  publicly  known. 

I  believe,  in  opening  my  remarks,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  we  feel  this  committee 
has  an  Important  obligation  on  their  hands 
to  save  the  economy  of  the  Nation — mure  Im- 
portant, the  free-enterprise  systeir  on  which 
this  Nation  was  built.  The  importance  of 
this  committee's  undertaking  is  typified  In  a 
letter  that  I  recently  noted  In  the  New  Tork 
Times  under  date  of  June  21.  which  I  quote: 

"PLACS    or    SMALL    BTTSIHaSS — ^RS    nCFOKTANCB 
■TATSD   AND   PBOTBCTIOM    AOAINST   SIC   UnXB- 

msBs  DBon> 
•Tto  the  EurroB  or  ths  Nsw  Yosk  Tmss: 

"The  recommendation  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  for 
improving  the  plight  of  small -business  enter- 
prises are  encouraging  »)ecaU8e  they  have 
long  been  needed.  It  Is  hoped  that  means 
will  be  found  to  put  them  Into  effect  with 
reasonable  dispatch. 

•The  report  points  out  that  98  percent  of 
all  American  business  quallfles  as  small  busi- 
ness." So  long  as  these  little  enterprises  re- 
main e<Mnparatively  sotmd  and  active,  there 
need  be  little  fear  of  an  over-all  business 
alvmp. 

"Over  the  years,  America  developed  the 
strongest  industrial  economy  the  wwld  has 
known  throtigh  the  combined  wturk  of  her 
tboaaands  of  small,  widely  scattered  mter- 
prlSM  To  further  strengthen  the  place  long 
held  by  small  business,  steps  shotild  be  taken 
to  keep  the  small  enterprise  harmless  from 
ths  encroachment  ot  the  large  entoprtss 


which,  by  one  meana  or  another,  would  take 
over  the  Uttle  feUow  or  force  him  out  of 
business.  As  big  btislness  gets  larger  and 
more  centralised,  the  balance  which  has  kept 
American  flnanclally  strong  swings  toward 
economic  unstabillty. 

"Some  much  needed  improvement  in  our 
patent  laws  ahould  be  considered  by  the 
committee  so  as  to  protect  smaU  enterprises 
which  are  pioneering  new  inventive  ideaa. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  big  business  to 
sit  quietly  on  the  side  lines  until  by  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  and  Invention  is  proved 
successful  and  then  to  throw  up  legal  bar- 
riers against  Its  manufacture  and  sale. 

"Regardless  of  the  ability  of  big  btislness 
to  spend  more  time  and  money  on  research 
and  development,  once  they  get  the  inven- 
tive Idea  no  subsequent  advancement  made 
possible  by  greater  facilities  and  manpower, 
except  in  rare  cases,  should  be  permitted  to 
deprive  the  original  sponsor  of  rlghU  vested 
In  him  by  his  patent.  Americana  are  pro- 
llflc  and  resourceftil  inventors  and,  from  the 
beginning,  in  most  cases.  In  order  to  obtain 
recognition  they  have  been  obliged  to  com- 
mercially their  work  the  hard  way.  That 
Is  how  small  enterprises  are  bom. 

"Bdwasd  p.  Chanolek. 

"New  Tome,  July  13.  1947." 

We  agree  with  this  and  the  statement  re- 
cently released  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  In  which  they  state,  in 
part:  *'We  are  so  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
small  business  in  most  lines  has  been  un- 
usually vigorous  and  prosperous  since  the 
war."  Their  statement  continues,  "but  the 
boom  times  of  1940  and  early  1947  wUl  not 
last  forever."  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter condition  is  slowly  approaching  the  crisis. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  if  our  Nation  had  not 
opened  its  arsenal  in  supplying  the  world 
since  VJ-day.  due  to  increased  production 
faculties,  small  business  of  this  Nation  would 
fina  Itself  in  a  precarious  position.  In  some 
industries  it  appears  that  that  has  already 
come  about.  The  federation,  speaking  for 
its  members,  Insists,  and  demands  strong 
and  healthy  competitive  conditions. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  purpose  of  this 
committee,  to  a  large  degree,  is  to  dig  into 
production  and  competition  in  the  Nation's 
industry  which  wiU,  after  all,  bring  about  a 
healthy  competitive  structure  and  bring 
prices  more  In  line  so  that  the  consumer  will 
be  In  a  position  to  purchase  his  necessary 
requirements.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
trend  In  our  Nation's  business  structure 
tends  to  bring  about  fair  and  healthy  com- 
petition. That  is  not  my  belief  only.  I 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  Document  No.  306,  "Economic 
Concentration  and  World  War  II."  Then 
again,  the  same  committee  reports.  Seventy- 
ninth  Oongrees.  second  sessicm.  Committee 
Print  No.  18.  "Future  of  Independent  Btisl- 
ness": and  again.  "United  SUtes  versus 
Economic  Concentration  and  Monopoly."  a 
staff  report  to  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business.  House 
of  BepresenUtlves,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Then  again,  appearing  in  the  press,  Jtily  1. 
1947,  was  a  United  Press  story  stating  that 
in  1947  they  list  4S  American  firms  m  the 
"Billion  Dollar  Club."  The  total  assets  of 
these  46  American  firms  In  1947  totaled  $108,- 
458,016.995.  It  would  be  foolish  to  suppose 
that  this  economic  concentration  in  the 
hands  of  45  leading  corporations  wotild  not 
have  some  serious  effect  preventing  a  healthy, 
fair,  honest,  competitive  condition  in  the 
Nation's  indtistry.  •  There  is  a  danger — and 
a  serious  danger — ^unless  this  committee  Is 
Insistent  that  smaU  business  Is  given  the 
proper  protection  to  function  In  fair  ctnn- 
petltlon  In  nilch  the  public  will  bs  ths 
beneficiary.  We  may  reach  a  point  in  our 
Nation's  economy  where  It  will  and  In 
socialisation  of  most  of  the  industries,  sad 
we  for  one,  speaking  for  smaU  business,  will 
fight  to  the  very  end  any  such  attempt. 


This  economic  concentration  situation 
must  be  serious  when  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes 
recently  stated  the  foUowing: 

"Dlnosaura.  too  big.  became  extinct.  Ths 
Roman  Empire,  overexpanded.  fell.  And 
the  far-flung  British  Empire  is  shrinking. 
Is  it  possible  for  ambitious  American  Indus- 
trial, financial,  and  other  leaders  to  over<ib 
expansion? 

"I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  brainy  stalwarts  admin- 
istering these  massive  organiaatlona  to  give 
very  serious  thought  to  their  future  policy. 
Should  they  reach  out  unrestrainedly,  ac- 
quiring vaster  and  vaater  Interest,  travel 
farthw  along  the  road  toward  monopoly, 
dominance?  Or  ahotild  they  pause  to  reflect 
on  what  the  final  conaequences  of  unre- 
strained growth  may  be? 

"These  questions  deserve  the  most  serious, 
long-vlsloned  pondering." 

It  would  appear  to  us  In  reports  we  re- 
ceived from  otir  members,  our  field  staff, 
and  others,  that  th«e  is  a  great  worry  in 
the  minds  of  small  business  If  they  dare  to 
attempt  to  force  competition.  As  many 
state,  they  will  end  up  with  price  wars  or. 
again,  their  source  of  supply  no  longer  avail- 
able. Having  the  closest  contact  vrlth  small 
business  of  this  Nation  through  our  mem- 
bership, these  reports  we  are  receiving  every 
so  often,  show  the  fear  felt  by  small  pro- 
ducers and  small  independent  retailers,  at 
what  win  happen  if  they  attempt  to  bring 
about  real  competition  in  which.  Indirectly, 
the  public  will  be  the  principal  beneficiary. 
Our  members  believe  that  production  sparks 
competition  and  that  competition  in  ttim 
sparks  production  when  both  are  unin- 
hibited by  either  business  or  governmental 
checks.  If  this  condition  comes  about  otir 
Nation's  economy  will  be  in  fair  and  healthy 
competition  and  fear  of  retaliation  from  sup- 
pliers will  no  longer  hinder  small  buslnass 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  July  S. 
1947.  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
recommended  to  its  Nation-wide  member- 
ship the  setting  up  of  cooperatives.  This 
must  all  lead  to  a  fact  that  this  economic 
concentration.  In  the  hands  of  a  few  corpora- 
tions, controls  and  dictates  the  price 
structure  throughout  the  Nation.  It  la  not 
my  intention  to  state  that  these  leaders 
in  big  business  get  together  and  plan.  But 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  corporations  acts  for  them 
as  a  warning  or  deterrent  so  that  the  great 
numbera  in  induatry  don't  step  out  of  line. 
The  Committee  of  Economic  Development 
in  its  recent  report  confirms  what  I  have 
Just  said  when  they  stated.  'The  growth  of 
big  business  In  the  last  50  years  imdoubtedly 
has  taken  place.  In  part,  at  the  expense  of 
smaller  concerns."  They  further  state 
that,  "some  large  firms  undoubtedly  have 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  amaller  competi- 
tors." We  might  as  well  look  the  facu  In 
the  face:  we  are  never  going  to  bring  about 
a  real  competitive  condition  in  the  Nation's 
Industry  until  this  economic  concentration 
Is  broken  up  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
establishment  of  many  thousands  of  small 
businesses.  It  is  my  honest  conviction  that 
the  public,  in  this  way,  will  get  lower  prices 
and  better  commodities. 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  ask  this  com- 
mittee for  any  protective  measure  for  ths 
inefficient  small  businessman.  We  have  no 
Interest  In  the  Inefficient  small  business 
Institution;  that  Is,  provided  hla  Inefficiency 
is  due  to  his  own  negligence. 

It  is  possilds  that  the  Government  itsalf 
has  been  at  fault  or  negligent  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  aati- 
tnist  laws.  Possibly  big  business  has  been 
aware  of  the  situation. 

Just  a  few  montha  ago  the  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Wand^ 
Berge.  stated,  in  substance,  before  the  Sen- 
ate OivU  Servioe  CGmmittee.  that  for  ths 
past  85  or  40  years  the  admlnistrattona  have 
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not  tell  you  the  eflecU  on  small 

when   they  see  corporation   upon 

merging  In  their  respective  lines 

Tou  will  know  what  this  must 

the  thinking  of  a  small  producer 

.  more  Important,  to  the  small  re- 

3o  It  Is  my  Intention  to  make  as  the 

the  recommendation,  before  any- 

_  is  done,  to  bring  about  free  com- 

„  and  the  preservation  of  small  busl- 

AJntltrtist  la«^  must  be  enforced:  not 

service,  but  by  a  directive  of  this 

.nittee  to  the  respective  agencies. 

example  of  the  depressing  effect  of 

'ntltrust-law  enforcement  Is  the  ac- 

I  he  Federal  court  In  Siou«  City.  Iowa, 

1947.     I  quote: 
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"T«UST    bHABCS    a»OrVTD — PACKKaS    MAT    ACADI 
BK  IjfoiCTEO.    HOWIYEB.    IT    MIXXO   PAITEI. 

CiTT.  lowA.  June  34  —A  1943  Fed- 
Jury   Indictment   charging  three 
pkcklntt  firms  with  conspiracy  to  vlo- 
7sherman  Antltrtist  Act  has  been  dls- 
motlon  of  the  Government.     The 
firms     •     •     •     has    attacked    the 
Indlctmknt   on   the   ground   there  were   no 
on  the  panel  from  which  the  grand 
chosen. 
Judge  Henry  N.  Craven  dismissed 
yesterday    on    motion    of 
States  District  Attorney  T    B    Dla- 
ho  said  he  agreed  with  the  defend- 
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contention. 


pr  eventing  : 
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I  am  talking  on  the  antltrtist  laws, 
also  Include  the  Importance  of  the 
Patman  Act.  becatae  that  ties  In 
monopoly  If  the  law  U  vigor- 
Some  Institutions  have  en- 
prlce  consideration   from   the 
to    them    because    of   the    alleged 
p^irchaslng  power.     It  may   be  found 
benefits  theae  maaa  purchaaera  re- 
irtim  certain  prodoccia  will  not  always 
on    to    the    ultimate    consumer. 
4pparently   they   do.  too.   with   tbelr 
cbaalng  power  Is  to  keep  their  mala 
a  level  that  prohibits  indepandant 
to  compete.     It  la  not  competition 


case   came    before   the    Federal 

on  an  alleged  Roblnson- 

itlon  In  which  certain  larpa 

benefits  over   all   other 

ttat  manufacturer;   It  la  true 

desist  order  sbevtly  before  Pearl 
and   It   ta   Interesting  to  note   tbe 
of  th?  report  of  tbe  House  aouUl 
Oemmittec  nn  this  particular  case, 
prass  release,  dated  June  15.  1947. 


they  sUted.  In  part.  •'During  the  war 
Government  virtually  took  a  holiday  on 
forcing  these  laws  In  the  Interest  of 
mum  production. '    In  a  recent  case  In 
vUle.  111.,  the  Federal  court  found  that  a 
distributor  had  consistently  operated  thot 
sands  of  retail  stores,  and  these  stores 
run  at  a  loss.    No  Independent  retailer  eo\ 
hope  to  meet  this  unfair  competitive 
tlon.     It  was  also  found  that  this  mass 
tnbutor  had  effe<  ted  lower  prices  than  tl 
granted  to  other  buyers  of  the  same 
pliers — this   was   circumvented   by   out 
cash  contributions.     It  Is  slsnlflcant  to 
that    when    this    mass    distributor    receli 
theae  apsclal  conceaatons  from  the  supf 
he  dsaaaiKied  that  b«  be  protected  agati 
any  alleged  Roblnson-Patman  law  vlolatU 
We  find  In  the  court  record  of  the  same 
that  when  new  Independen*  retail  stores 
to  be  aatabUabad  this  mass  distributor 
In  effect  apadal  practices  and  policies  In 
reduction  of  tta  prices  until  the  new 
lishment  waa  doaed  out  of  buslneaa.    I  bai 
heard  It  stated  that  In  some  other  aai 
distributors  establish  stores  In  a 
that  aie  r\m  for  2  or  3  years  without  a  pre 
or  until   they  are   able   to  concentrate 
business  m  their  hands  and   the  hands 
some  other  few  mass  distributors  supplyll 
In  that  territory. 

Small    business    Is    Interested    In    the 
structure,  finance,  labor,  and  business 
agement,  but  I  think  small  business' 
and   present   concern   Is:    What   la  Con? 
now  going  to  do  with  these  antitrust  lai 
Is  It  going  to  be  Just  a  continuance  of 
service  by  the  various  governmental  agencle 
If  this  takes  place,  there  can   be  only 
alternative — socialization     of     the     Natk 
Industry. 

I  ask  that  this  committee  recommend: 

1.  A  special  approprUtlon  of  at  least 

000,000  (the  minimum)  to  the  Antitrust 

vision  for  the  purpose  cf  making  an  Industi 

wide  antltrvist  Investigation  In  order  to: 

a.  Get  at  the  problem   of  concentratU 

b.  Prosecute    vigorously   and    Immedlat 
all  cases  pending  In  the  Antitrust  Division. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pre 
Congress  has  appropriated  93. 150 .000  for  tl 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1947.     It  U 
further    understanding    that    the    Antlti 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
original  budget  requested  W.SOO.OOO.  but  tl 
this  request  was  reduced  by  someone  in 
Antltrtist  Division. 

To  substantiate  oiu  request,  we  reft 
you  the  finding  on  pages  6.  10.  48.  and  I 
the   report.   United   States   Versus   Econc 
Concentration  and  Monopoly.  Committee 
Small   Business.   House   of   Bapraaen.itli 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.    Than  again    *_e 
fer  you  to  the  Senate  Small  Btislness 
mlttee's  report.  Futtore  of  Indej)endent 
ness.  Senate  Committee  Print  No.  16. 
will  note  tbat  their  recommendation  for 
Bgbtieth  Congress  was  the  Increased  ap| 
prlatlon  for  the  Antitrust  Division. 

It  is  Interesting  to  know   that  econt 
concentration    U    Increasing    In    leapa 
bounds  when,  on  June  19  of  thU  year, 
ator  LaNGxa  offered  a  resolution  which 
referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judlcll 
He  died  the  reason  for  the  resolution  q\ 
ing  the  Federal   Trade   Commission   as 
source  of  information.     Since  1940.  1,800 
dustrlal    concerns    have    been    absorbed 
other  concerns.     More  than  one- third  of 
mergers  since   1940   have   been  in   three 
dustrles  In  which  small  concerns  have 
dominated:    Food,  nonelectrical   nuicblni 
and  textiles.    Big  companies  are  moet  act 
In  uieigars  of  business  unlu  since  1940. 
moat  one-third  of  the  absorbed  comi 
being  taken  over  by  the  largest  corporat 
wltb  aiaiita  of  $50,000,000  or  more.     At 
end  at  1948.  tbe  63  largest  manufactt 
corporatlona     held     M. 400  000.000     In 
imifcli^  capital.     About  three-flftba  of 
■aameaa  in  the  past  6  years  have  been 
lontal** — firms   prodticlng   similar  prodi 
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of  our  own  Nation**  economy  tbat  a  few 
million  dollars  be  appropriated  Immedlataly 
to  the  enforcement  of  these  antitrust  lawa. 
For  reftislng  to  do  so,  the  result  can  be  only 
one  thing — regimented  economy. 

It  is  my  hope  snd  trust,  when  I  make  the 
plea  for  the  100.000  or  more  small  businesses 
for  which  vre  speak — and  we  speak  for  all 
with  no  cliques  or  groups  but  all  our  mem- 
bershlp^that  this  committee  take  under  Im. 
mediate  advisement  the  recommendations  I 
have  set  forth  and  put  Into  effect  at  once 
theae  recommendations.  The  result  will  be  a 
healthy  and  steady  competitive  condition  In 
oxir  Industries,  and,  most  Important,  the  pub- 
lic will  get  lower  costs  and  Improvements 
In  tbe  Tarlotu  commodities. 

It  was  my  hope  to  Include  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  taxing  structure  affecting 
small  btisiness.  the  financial  situation  affect- 
ing small  business,  the  long-term  capital 
loan,  the  labor  situation  affecting  small  busi- 
ness, suggested  management  methods  for 
small  business  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  However,  I  believe  that  the  sub- 
jects I  speak  on  are  of  more  Importance  for 
our  Nation's  economy  and  future,  and  I  would 
like  to  request  the  privilege  of  filing  with 
the  committee  a  supplemental  statement  on 
the  various  programs  which  I  have  Jmt  men- 
tioned and  which  cannot  be  Included  In  this 
prepared  statement. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  committee's 
attention  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  cir- 
culated among  our  members,  through  the 
official  publication,  the  Mandate,  btilletln  No. 
141.    Tbe  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.  Are  you  for  or  against  full-scale  inves- 
tigation of  the  present  lack  of  enforcement 
of  the  Sherman-Clayton  Act  and  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  with  adequate  authority 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  full  Investigation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  see  that  all 
violations  are  bandied  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively? 

a.  Are  you  for  or  against  full  Investiga- 
tion at  tbe  Antltrtist  Division  for  tbe  ptir- 
poae  of  making  all  corrections  necessary  to 
bring  about  prompt  and  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  all  monopoly  violations  now  incom- 
pleted, also  efficient  and  prompt  handling 
of  all  future  antitrust  violations? 

8.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  House  and 
Senate  Small  Btisiness  Committees  giving 
preference  to  action  on  the  above-mentioned 
laaues,  over  activity  which  pertains  to  any 
certain  vocation  of  business? 

The  answers  have  been  received  and  tabu- 
lated, and  the  result  of  the  poll  was.  as 
follows : 

Question  No.  1:  87  percent  for,  2  percent 
against,  i  percent  no  vote. 

Question  No.  3:  96  percent  for,  2  percent 
against,  2  percent  no  vote. 

Quaatlon  No.  3:  96  percent  for,  8  percent 
against.  2  percent  no  vote. 

In  dosing,  I  say  to  you.  In  all  sincerity, 
that  unless  immediate  action  Is  taken 
through  this  committee  and  Its  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress  of  a  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate antitrtist-Iaw  enforcement,  with  the 
proper  applications,  small  business  of  thla 
Nation  might  as  well  know  the  score  now  as 
later  on — they  are  throtigh. 


MoJcrmiatioii  of  Railroads — Edhoiial 
From  the  WToming  Ea^le 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONET 

or  wtomuvo 

IN  THX  8SRATB  OF  THS  UNITBD  8TATB 

Tue»day.  JuUf  IS,  1947 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  the 
Wyoming  Eagle,  on  July  4,  contained  an 


Interesting  editorial  entitled  "Com*"  West, 
Mr.  Young"  on  the  modernization  and 
development  of  the  UnlcHi  Pacific  Rail- 
road. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

COMB   WaST.   MB.   TOOK: 

One  man  who  ought  to  come  west  and  get 
an  eyeful  of  real  railroad  progresa  Is  R  R. 
Yoimg.  chairman  of  the  board  and  reputedly 
the  guiding  spirit  of  tbe  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio 
lines.  Tbe  C.  ft  O.  Is  not  quite  the  greatest 
as  American  railroads  go.  but  the  noise  Ita 
chairman  is  making  In  nevrspapers  and  mag- 
aalnes  might  fool  the  unstispectlng  into  be- 
lieving that  his  outfit  is  the  biggest  and  best 
ever. 

One  of  tbe  large  advertisements  Inserted  In 
metropolitan  newspapers  recently  by  Mr. 
Young's  C.  &  O.  is  headed.  "Why  the  railroads 
cannot  afford  not  to  modemixe."  It  speaks 
of  the  rolling  tenements  that  stUl  pass  for 
sleeping  cars  and  tired,  old.  creaking  day 
coaches.  It  says  that  "if  old-line  practices 
continue  to  be  tolerated,  then  regardless  of 
rate  relief,  further  deficits  and  bankruptcies 
are  certain." 

Apparently  Mr.  Young  has  been  looking 
over  only  certain  lines.  Certainly,  he  has  not 
been  loolving  at  western  railroads.  Or  If  he 
has,  he  is  unfair  in  tbat  he  does  not  print  the 
whole  truth.  By  implication  he  puta  over 
the  Idea  that  it  is  the  C.  &  O.  which  Is  pro- 
gressing while  other  railroads  are  decadent 
and  111  managed.    What  are  the  facts? 

Last  year,  only  last  year,  mind  you.  tbe 
C.  ft  O.  Installed  its  first  two  streamliners  on 
a  short  run  between  Detroit  and  Grand  Rap- 
Ids.  Further  orders  have  been  placed  for 
new  equipment  to  replace  its  rolling  tene- 
ments and  creaking  day  coaches.  Few  re- 
placements have  been  made  yet;  only  orders 
have  been  placed.  This  is  all  disclosed  in 
the  C.  ft  O.  advertisements. 

Not  last  year,  but  13  years  ago,  the  Union 
Pacific  put  into  service  Its  first  streamliners — 
on  the  long  run  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Burlington  Zephyrs  began  run- 
ning between  Chicago  and  Denver.  And  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  practically  every  western 
road  Installed  streamliner  service,  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Young's  lines,  apparently,  heard  of 
air-conditioned,  Diesel -powered  passenger 
service. 

Nowhere  else  In  tbe  world  do  communities 
,  and  states  enjoy  train  service  comparable 
*  to  that  provided  by  the  Union  Pacific.  Here 
Lb  daily  streamliner  service  (both  directions) 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Portland.  Here  Is  thrice 
a  week  streamliner  service  between  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco— the  reason  this  service 
is  not  provided  dally  being  that  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  over  whose  tracks  the  trains  run 
between  Ogden  and  Oakland,  has  not  as  yet 
consented. 

And  another  thing,  western  railroads  are 
going  In  for  dleselization  In  a  big  way, 
meaning  the  fastest  freight  service  In  tbe 
covmtry.  The  Union  Pacific  alone  has  placed 
orders  aggregating  t23jB07.000  for  Diesel  loco- 
motives. 

However,  tbls  Is  only  a  amaU  Item  In  tbe 
UP's  postwar  modemlaation  budget.  It  was 
disclosed  recently  that  since  VJ-day  ultiti- 
modem  equipment  to  the  value  of  iS8,785,000 
has  been  ordered,  much  of  whlcb  already  is 
In  service. 

If  R.  R.  Young,  of  tbe  C.  ft  O.,  knows  of 
any  railroads  tbat  are  too  stupid  to  mod- 
ernise, be  should  name  tbem  and  not  Imfdy 
that  all  lines  but  his  own  are  In  that  cate- 
gory. And  before  sponsoring  any  more  ad- 
vertisements he  should  get  acquainted  with 
what  lines  west  of  Chicago  have  done  and 
are  doing.  Come  west,  Mr.  Young,  and  see 
some  real  railroading. 


Statement  of  George  M.  Humphrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDiS 

or  notAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Tue^ay,  Jaiy  IS.  1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou>,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
George  M.  Humphrey,  chairman.  Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation  Coal  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report.  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  tbe  com- 
mittee. I  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
this  committee  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
your  general  Inquiry  long  before  there  was 
a  settlement  of  the  recent  ooal  wage  contract. 

However,  in  view  of  aU  of  the  questions 
that  have  aince  arisen  wltb  respect  to  tbat 
settlement,  it  would  be  inappropriate  now 
not  to  H**^"""  the  coal  contract  and  iU  effect 
upon  the  so-caUed  wage- price  spiral. 

When  the  mines  were  turned  back  by  the 
Government  to  the  operators  last  month, 
Mr.  Lewis  simply  said  tbat  his  men  were  un- 
employed, there  being  no  contract  In  effect, 
and  that  If  tbe  operators  wanted  to  employ 
them  certain  conditions  would  have  to  be 
met  or  the  men  would  not  go  to  work. 
Whether  that  would  constitute  a  strike  or 
not  within  the  meaning  of  the  new  labor 
law  was  something  for  the  lawyers  and  courts 
to  decide,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  little. 
if  any,  coal  would  be  mined  In  the  mean- 
time. 

This  was  not  a  theoretical  matter — It  re- 
quired a  practical  decision.  There  were  two 
Immediate  courses  open,  either  let  the  mines 
stay  Idle  and  resort  to  mediation,  litigation, 
or  legislation,  (v  another  Government  seixure; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  work  out  with  the 
union  the  best  possible  terms  tbat  could  be 
TOluntarUy  agreed  upon. 

The  first  consideration  was  what  would  tba 
consequences  of  each  of  these  alternatives 
be? 

Coal  is  In  great  demand  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  stocks  are  relatively  low.  With- 
out coal  production  it  would  only  be  a  short 
time  before  transportation  would  be  crippled. 
steel  production  curtaUed,  and  aU  manufac- 
turing de]}endent  upon  coal,  steel,  and  trans- 
portation would  be  seriously  interrupted, 
with  consequent  unemployment  and  in- 
creased shortages  of  many  commodities  fco* 
use  both  here  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
world.  While  400,000  miners  would  face  pay- 
less  pay  days  voluntarily,  there  would  be 
many  thousands  of  other  workers  who  would 
be  forced  into  Involtmtary  Idleness  and  loss 
of  pay.-  Further  shortages  would  force  higher 
prices  and  the  famUlar  spiral  of  increases 
would  continue  to  go  further  out  of  control. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  was  new  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  these  partlctilar  circumstances 
Involved  unsettled  questions  upon  which 
legal  authorities  differed. 

The  Smith-Connally  law  bad  expired  and 
talk  was  ctirrent  concerning  the  posslbiUty 
of  new  legislation  by  Congress  for  seizure  , 
by  the  Government  or  proposed  new  remedies, 
the  results  of  which  no  one  could  foresee. 
All  this  would  be  time  constunlng  and  noth- 
ing was  suggested  which  would  start  the 
mines  working  after  the  miners'  holiday  and 
prevent  the  serious  inlerruptlon  to  tbe  pro- 
duction of  coal,  with  all  tbe  vlclotis  conse- 
quences on  tbe  general  economy  of  tbe  Na- 
tion as  well  as  those  resulting  from  further 
shortages  of  many  much-needed  articles  of 
commerce.  Furthermore,  all  otir  past  ex- 
perience had  been  that  when  once  tbe  Gov- 
ernment Intervened  in  a  labor  dispute,  it 
finally  granted  about  all  tbat  was  saked  by 
tbe  union,  but  only  did  so  after  serious 
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and  Sundays  as  such  was  .ilso 
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for  Saturdays 
denied. 

Furth  ?T  safety  precautions  are  earnestly 
desired  by  both  parties,  and  an  additional 
construe  tlve  safety  program  was  agreed  upon. 

The  jurpoees  and  general  administration 
of  the  a  elfare  fund  which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  Isst  bituminous  coal  strike  and  was 
first  est)  bllshed  by  the  Oovernment  after  Its 
seizure  )f  the  mines  about  a  year  ago  were 
tttled  !  o  as  to  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
Taft-Ha-tley  law.  This  fimd  Is  for  an  em 
ployees'  welfare  program  to  be  used  and  sd 
mlnlsteiied  strictly  In  acco' dance  with  that 


It  sue 
caured 


agrei  iment 


for 


of  the  unionization  of  foremen 
.  two  recent  Industry-wide  strikes 
local  interruptions  to  production. 
It  was  finally  reached  In  this  con- 
__  not  only  compUea  with  the  Taft- 
Ir.w.  but  may  well  settle  this  serious 
the  benefit  o(  all  industry.    Under 
contract  there  Is  reserved  to  man- 
.  free  from  union  control  or  organl- 
■atlooal  •ctlvltlaa,  all  necessary  management 
employ  «e.  and  at  the  same  time  the  union 
Is  prot«:ted  from  the  abuse  of  such  exemp- 
rhere  Is  nothing  more  Important  to 
tiM  efBlclent   functioning   of  our   industrial 
than  the  propar"  settlement  of  this 
ing    contro»t»»y    regarding    fore- 


been  saM  that  this  agreement  waa 
designed  to  avoid  the  real  Intent 
_  tlons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  laW. 
Mt  practical  to  try  to  analyze  all  the 
0  >Hgatk»a  of  the  parties  under   the 
I.   Certain  points,  however,  have  been 
ipon   which  comment  Is  warranted, 
la  the  so-called  wUllng-and-able-to- 
whlch  waa  first  Included  In  an 
with  this  union  by  the  anthracite 
p^rators  about  a  year  ago.    That  clause 
in  the  following  sentence : 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  parties 
.hat  this  agreement  will  promote  and 
I  Industrial  and  economic   relatlon- 
the  bituminous  ccal  Indtistry  and  to 
herein  the  baalc  agreements  cov- 
rtites  of  pay.  hours  of  work,  and  con- 
o(  employment   to  be  observed   be- 
the  parties,  and  shsU  cover  the  em- 
it of  persons  employed  In  the  bltu- 
coal  mines  covered  by  this  agreement 
such  time  as  such  persons  are  able 
kg  to  work." 

point  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  proTldM 
SOS: 


willing 
tiiai 


"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
require  an  employee  to  render  labor  or  ser 
ice  without  his  consent,  nor  shall  anythll 
in  this  act  be  construed  to  make  the  qulttir 
of  his  labor  by  an  individual  employee 
Illegal  act." 

If  an  employee  Is  unable  or  unwilling 
work  and  wUhee  to  terminate  hU  empl 
ment.  he  may  do  so  in  compliance  with 
conuact  and  the  law  which  says  he  shall  D< 
be    required   to   render   service   without   b| 
consent.     If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
grievance,  the  contract  ptovldes  that— 

"Any  and  all  disputes,  stoppages.  sus| 
slons  of  work,  and  any  and  all  claims,  dl 
mands,  or  actions  growing  therefrom  or  ll 
volved  therein  shall  be  by  the  contractu 
parties  settled  p nd  determined  exclusively 
the  machinery  provided  in  the  settlement 
local  and  district  disputes'  section  of 
agreement,  or.  If  national  In  character,  by 
ftill  use  of  fr^e  collective  bargaining  as  hef 
tofore  known  and  practiced  In  the  Industr 
It  is  not  tmusual  to  provide  for  the  art 
tratlon  machinery  to  be  used  as  the  remt 
for  disputes  under  a  labor  contract,  and^ 
does  not  contravene  the  policy  of  the  Ti" 
Hartley  Act. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  check-off 
vision  of  *he  contract  does  not  comply  wl^ 
the  requirements  of  the  law.    There  seems 
be  some  confusion  as  to  whether  dues  ale 
may  be  checked  off  on  the  basis  of  volunt 
employee   authorization   as  contrasted 
the  check-off  of  Initiation  fees  and 
ments.    This  will  probably  later  be  clarlfl^ 
but  regardless  of  this  relative  detail,  no  vl 
latlon  of  the  law  Is  Intended  by  the  contr« 
which  in  the  check-off  section  provides: 

"In  order  that  thU  section  may   becc 
effective  and  operate  within  the  llmltat* 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  II 
the  mine  workers  hereby   agree  to  furni 
with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  to  the  reaf 
tlve  operators,  and  the  operators  agree  to  al 
assist,   and  cooperate   In   obtaining   writt 
asslgnmenu    from    each    employee    so    ei 
ployed." 

If  the  law  Is  held  to  limit  check-off  to  di 
only,  the  law  shall  be  compiled  with,  becai 
it  Is  clear  from  what  I  have  Just  read 
the  Intent  of  the  parties  waa  to  operate  wtl 
in  the  limitations  of  the  Latmr-Managei 
Relatione  Act.  1M7. 

The  union  did  demand  clauses  which, 
the  operators'  opinion,  would  have  cont 
vened  the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  U 
but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  union,  w^ 
proper.    The  operators  were  adamant  in 
fusing  to  grant  such  provisions.    There  la  | 
provision  in  the  contract  which  waa  Intel 
ed  or  which.  11  properly  construed,  wei" 
in  any  way  the  richt  of  government  to 
force  fully  any  and  all  provisions  of  the 
and  which  la  not  in  full  compliance  with 
law.    In  fact,  it  would  be  Impossible  far 
operators,  even  if  they  cared  to  d  >   so.l 
make  a  valid  contract  which  would  be 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Act. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Important  matt 
wages  and  hours. 

Under    one    of    the    previous   settler 
made  by  the  Government  after  seizure  of  1 
mines,  a  9-hour  portal-to-portal  day  un4 
ground  was  established  by  Secre.ary  U 
as  a  war  measure.     When  the  mini 
yg^tn   seized    by    the   Oovernment    aboi 
year  ago.  an  agreement  was  made   by 
Governinent  with  the  miners  that  the  9-1 
day  be  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
that  the  8-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week 
then  being  adopted  by  most  other  Indust 
and  an  Increase  of  IS'i  cenU  per  hoiir 
generally  being  paid  to  maintain  the 
home  pay  in  view  of  the  reduction  In  he 
By  this  Government  agreement  the  pay 
Increased,  but  the  hours  were  not  redt 
This  left  the  coal  business  in  a  situ..:  >n  i 
fsrent   from  most  other   industry.     Wi 
for  the  coal  industry  were  increased, 
hours  of  work  were  not  reduced  and 
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kesses.  the  ninth  hour 
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l^resent  conditions  we 

iding  a  reduction  in 

|th;s  time,  and  we  do 

ive  been  supported  In 

reason  for  a  serious 

lenu  which  have  been 
the  only  Increase  In 
pay  is  an  Increase  of 
20  for  an  8- hour  day. 
lentlcal  with  the  wage 
ST   hour  granted  re- 
;idU8trles  to  meet  In- 
It  does  not  set  up 
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[wage  pattern.    Under 
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hours  underground, 
of  15  cents  an  hour, 
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the  new  arrangement 
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ear.   a   base-rate  man 
took  home  $59  25  for 
Jer  the  present  agree- 
arae  165.25.  or  an  in- 
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es  and  the  very  high 
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^ays  will  have  110  less 
,  5-day  week  under  the 
»nt  than  he  was  pre- 
bf  course  he  would  be 
ar  each   day   and   one 

Df   the   miner   la   high 
land  it  should  be.    Coal 
jy  Important  respecU 
br  Industries.     It  Is  a 
The  economy  of  the 
bnd  for  the  future  de- 
men   who  seek  and 
Icoal  mines.     Since  the 
miners  have  not  come 
^  for  employment.    The 
;  high-grade  young  men 
hn  America  Is  to  con- 
st   progressive   of    any 
In  our  negotiations 
strove   to   arrive   at   a 
produce  this  result. 
'  earnings    will    demon- 
not  out  of  line  with 
Btrles    considering    the 
fy  and  the  kind  of  work 
Ihere  U  nothing  wildly 
'  unreasonable  in  paying 
iployees. 

Be  cost  of  coal  on  this 

llfferent  mines  In  dlffer- 

^n  if  it  U  to  average  as 

$1.00  per  ton  as  now 

>ly  possible  that  as  the 
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reaslng    efficiency    will 

at  less  cost. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  shortages 
on  prices  is  conclusively  Illustrated  by  the 
laecwa&e  In  spot  prices  for  coal  which  have 
taken  place  recently  when  a  strike  and  shut- 
down was  only  threatened  and  which  are 
right  now  much  more  than  the  acttial  ad- 
ranoe  In  cost  which  will  result  from  this 
contract.  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  higher  prices  will  gradually  be  ad- 
justed downward  when,  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement.  It  becomes  apparent  t^t  pro- 
dixrtlon  will  continue  and  a  supply  of  coal 
win  be  currently  available. 

Only  continuous  production  will  give  other 
Indtistrles  and  the  American  public  the  coal 
and  the  other  things  dependent  upon  coal 
In  the  volume  which  Is  required,  snd  not 
until  that  volume  is  attained  and  demand 
Is  more  nearly  In  balance  can  we  hope  to 
gain  much-desired  economic  stability. 
Strikes  causing  Interruptions  to  production 
and  resulting  further  shortages  of  various 
article*  will  be  most  costly  and  damaging  to 
the  Nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  big  steel  and  big 
coal  made  this  settlement  to  the  detriment 
of  small  coal  business.  The  exact  reverse 
is  true.  Small  coal  operators  are  by  far  the 
largest  employers  of  contract  miners  who 
work  on  tonnage  rates  while  the  larger 
mines,  which  are  mechanized,  employ  almost 
wholly  hourly  and  day-rate  men.  Tonnage 
rates  are  not  Increased  at  all  by  this  agree- 
ment and  the  tonnage  man  Is  Increased  only 
81  20  per  day.  whereas  the  hourly  and  day- 
rate  men  get  the  same  $1.20  per  day  in- 
crease as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
old  "take-home  pay"  for  9  hours  for  now 
working  only  the  new  reduced  8-hour  day. 
The  advantage  competitively  is  all  in  favor 
of  the  small  mines  and  against  the  large 
operation. 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  this  agree- 
ment began  many  weeks  ago.  The  southern 
operators  groups  Immediately  withdrew. 
The  remaining  operators  negotiating  com- 
mittee continued  to  meet  with  the  miners' 
representatives  only  breaking  from  time  to 
time  when  falling  to  reach  agreements  on 
the  several  Issurt;.  The  union's  demands  for 
reduction  in  hours  and  Increase  In  pay  were 
never  modified  In  the  allghtest  degree. 

Mr.  Palrlees  and  I  were  called  in  by  the 
of>erators'  committee  after  an  Impasse  had 
been  read  .•d.  in  a  last  attempt  to  work  out 
an  agreement.  When  the  settlement  as 
finally  proposed  was  submiteed  to  the  north- 
ern and  captive  coal  operators  for  their  ap- 
proval it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

By  avoiding  the  strike  and  all  of  the  re- 
sulting damage  that  would  surely  follow, 
this  agreement  will  do  more  to  stabilize  the 
economy  and  retard  inflation  than  has  the 
settlement  of  any  controversy  in  the  soft 
coal  business  during  the  past  several  years. 
Production  and  only  production  which  cre- 
ates a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  Is  the 
only  sure  cure  for  the  increasing  wage  and 
price  spiral. 

This  new  agreement  Is  in  full  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Taft-Hartley  law 
which  covered  several  of  the  most  contro- 
Teralal  issues  and  it  terminates  the  trend 
toward  Government  dictation  of  industrial 
relations  and  seizure  and  control  of  business. 


Long-Needed  Change  in  the  State 
Dqtartment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MtNNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  IS,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  have  no  greater  con- 
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cem  than  how  to  get  our  State  Depart- 
ment so  organized  and  staffed  as  to  be- 
come as  effective  and  eflBcient  and  vigor- 
ous in  pursuing  our  national  objectives 
by  diplomatic  and  economic  means  as 
our  War  and  Navy  Departments  were 
during  the  war  in  pursuing  our  national 
objective  by  military  and  naval  means. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  penetrating  and  stimulating 
article  on  this  urgent  question  by  John 
Chamberlain  from  Life  magazine: 

MEMO  TO  EOBEXT  LOVXTT — BZ:  SOME  OF  THE 
PCKPLEXINC  QtnsnONS  THAT  CONrSONT  THE 
MEW  tTNSEB  SSCaETAXT  OT  STATE— CAN  STATE 
CLZ'H  OXTT  m  BEDS? — HOW  CAM  WE  UNIFY 
tJNITED  STATES  POUCT? — WHAT  BHOOT-D  KEW- 
NAN'S    8TAJFT    DO? — WHEEE    DO    WE    GET    GOOD 

DIPLOMATS? WHAT     WILL     BEPLACE     BRAOEN  S 

JOB? 

Tou,  an  able  and  eminent  memlier  of  the 
class    of    Yale    1918,    have    been    designated 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed   Dean 
Acheson,  Yale  1915.    This  Old  Blue  apostolic 
succession,  this  laylng-on  of  hands  Is  a  splen- 
did thing  for  God  and  for  country  as  well 
as  lor  rale.     The  world  knows  what  a  re- 
markable job  you  did  during  the  war  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  fighting  for 
the    big    bomber    program    that    eventually 
crushed  the  Axis.    You  had  a  firm  directive 
from  Commander  In  Chief  Roosevelt — "50,- 
000  planes  a  year" — and  the  rubble  of  the 
German  cities  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  down-the-llne  work  which   you  super- 
vised was  done  with  firmness  and  dispatch. 
Aside  from  your  war  record  It  Is  reassuring 
to  know  that  you  rose  above  the  handicap 
of  having  a  great  father.  Robert  Scott  Lovett 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.     Where  the 
average  son  of  a  great  man  Is  apt  to  spend 
bis  life  making  a  cult  of  failure,  you  derived 
from  your  childhood  a  sense  of  the  sweep  and 
courage  and  productivity  of  America.    More- 
over you  didn't  depend  on  your  marriage  to 
Adele  Brown  of  the  Brown  Brothers-Harrl- 
man  banking-house  fortune  to  further  your 
career  as  a  banker;  I  understand  that  you 
rose  to  the  top  m  the  financial  world  on  your 
own,  permitting  your  in-laws  to  hire  you  only 
after  you  had  proved  3rour  capacity  to  master 
the  intricacies  of  finance,  including  inter- 
national finance.    It  is  also  cause  for  satis- 
faction to  remember  that  you  were  a  patriot 
beyond   the  call  of  duty   in  World  War  I. 
quitting  college  to  become  a  pilot  in  the 
United  States  Navy's  air  arm.  in  which  you 
helped  develop  the  early  theory  and  practice 
of   night   bombing.      Everything   you    have 
done  has  been  crowned  with  success — and  if 
you  have  paid  for  the  expenditure  of  your 
highly  charged  nervous  energy  by  develop- 
ing a  troublesome  digestive  tract,  I  am  sure 
that  your  black  Scot  pertinacity  Is  equal  to 
strenuous  days  in  Bute. 

In  the  State  Department  job.  however,  you 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  Impalpable  ele- 
ments that  make  Russian  human  nature,  for 
instance,  different  from  American  or  British 
human  nature;  you  will  have  to  be  psycholo- 
gist as  well  as  technician.  When  you  were 
in  the  War  Department,  Russia  was  an  ally, 
not  a  stumbling  block  standing  in  the  way  of 
world  peace  Although  the  Russians  once 
denied  you  the  use  of  shuttle  bases  at  an 
uncomfortable  point  In  the  war's  history,  you 
have  yet  to  experience  the  conspiratorial 
and  evangelical  aspects  of  Marxism.  Like 
many  men  of  affairs  who  have  been  immersed 
In  practical  adventures,  you  have  been  shel- 
tered from  the  Ideological  storms  of  the  mod- 
em world.  I  know  that  you  are  not  like 
some  members  of  the  wealthier  classes,  con- 
sumed by  a  bad  conscience  and  therefore  a 
set-up  for  any  plausible  Communist  who 
wants  to  talk  another  Park  Avenue  scion  into 
the  glories  of  fellow  traveling.  But  although 
your  conscience  is  clear  you  have  never  tried 
to  work  with  Communists  In  a  trade-union; 
you  have  never  had  your  character  assassi- 


nated In  a  Communist-line  publication;  you 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
Conununists  and  their  peripheral  stooges 
from  close-up  Thus  you  may  be  gullible,  as 
indeed,  your  predecessor.  Dean  Acheeon.  was 
gullible  until  events  served  to  educate  blm 
to  reality. 

You  are  entering  the  State  Department  at 
a  ticklish  period  of  change.    Por  3  years  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  baaed  on  fundamental 
errors.    Item  1:  The  deal  behind  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  back  which  gave  Soviet  Russia   im- 
perialist rights  to  the  Chinese  port  of  Dalren. 
Item  2:  The  attempt  to  force  the  Chinese 
Communists,  their  army  included,  on  Chiang 
In  the  name  of  unity,  an  odd  notion  for  a 
nation  that  once  refused  unity  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  armies  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.    Item  3:  The  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment, which  fragmentized  the  Oerman  econ- 
omy and  kept  Europe  from  solving  Its  pro- 
ductive problems  as  a  imlt.     Item  4:   The 
supervengeful  Morgenthsu  plan,  which  has 
kept  us  from  thinking  constructively  about 
European  revival  for  two  horrible  years  of 
starvation  that  may  end  with  the  Incubation 
of  a  whole  host  of  new  Nazis.     Item  5:  The 
appease  Stalin  mania,  which  originated  In  the 
blithe  assurances  of  the  otherwise  estimable 
Harry    Hopkins,    who    had    probably    never 
cracked  a  book  on  Marxism  in  his  life.    Item 
6:   The  constant  shifting  of  oxir   policy   in 
Latin  America^  with   its  now  forcible,  now 
feeble  handling  of  the  Argentine.     In  order 
to  help  formulate  sound  policies  for  the  fu- 
ture.  Robert   Lovett,   you   should    meditate 
deeply  upon  these  sins  of  our  put.     They 
have  created  many  a  dilemma  that  will  not 
lightly  yield  to  thought  and  action. 

But  If  you  inherit  the  resvUt  of  these 
fantastically  mistaken  policies  of  the  past, 
you  are  also  entering  the  State  Department 
in  a  period  of  great  promise.  Your  chief, 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  is  a  man  who  hates 
both  failure  and  slipshod  work — and  though 
he  was  palpably  wrong  in  trying  to  force 
unity  among  Communirts  and  Kuomlntang 
In  China  (It  Is  nature-faking  to  believe  that 
Communists  will  ever  cooperate  in  a  coali- 
tion except  to  further  theit  own  ultimately 
disruptive  ends).  It  can  at  least  be  si  Id  for 
Marshall  that  the  Chinese  policy  was  not  his 
own.  Marshall,  as  you  very  well  know,  will 
back  you  up  at  all  turns,  but  with  Molotor 
and  Tito  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  European  redemp- 
tion all  tumbling  in  and  out  of  his  mind  he 
won't  have  time  for  handling  details.  You 
will  have  to  suggest  things  to  George 
Marshal],  not  vice  versa. 

You  will  also  have  to  suggest  things  to 
certain  career  men  In  the  foreign  service 
who  have  become  passive  through  the  years. 
The  trouble  with  our  career  diplomats  is  not 
that  they  may  have  a  fondness  for  tea  and 
striped  trousers.  But  the  tea-and-striped- 
pants  accusations  symbolize  a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Ideal  of  the  career  man,  which 
is  never  to  take  a  chance  for  fear  that  it 
might  possibly  be  construed  as  a  mistake. 
What  we  need  abroad  is  a  nimiber  of  Am- 
bassadors who  are  evangelical  about  the  rir- 
tues  of  democratic  capitalism,  which  haa 
made  the  United  States  both  productive  and 
free.  Let  our  men  speak  out  for  the  Ameri- 
can essentials  which  have  energized  people 
like  yourself.  You  cannot,  of  course,  fire  the 
passive  career  man.  But  you  may  be  able, 
over  the  months,  to  Jockey  men  around,  get- 
ting the  dynamic  fellows  Into  key  spots  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

Before  the  advent  of  Acheson  and  Marshall 
the  State  Department  was  hardly  an  ad- 
ministrative mechanism.  In  the  old  days  it 
had  its  own  boyars.  barons  or  independent 
warlords — Sumner  Welles  ruled  over  Ameri- 
can Republics,  Stanley  Hornbeck  took  the 
Far  East  for  his  own.  Jimmy  Dunn  ran  Europe. 
Nobody  bothered  to  explain  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Congress  until  Dean  Acheson,  who 
had  quit  a  job  as  Under  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  in  1933  when  the  Booaevelt  gold- 
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■  •  splendid  MiTOcaM  and  a  splan- 
Hla  brief  f«r  tb*  stock  •*• 
Richard  Wkttaay  ease  la  ra- 
to  this  day  as  on«  o<  Um  attkrt 
wrinan  by  a  canny  attoriMy.    Mm 
for  Stau  with  Congress.  Acheaon 
gredt  sooeess.    A  detxmalr.  tall  and 
arutocratk   (ellov.  Dean  Acheaon  has  a  dis- 
tinct Ancl4*^^''^*'^'^°  flavor,  which  he  comes 
as  the  son  of  an  BngUahman  who 
bishop  of  Connecticut.     The 
rlean  Qavor  has  never  gone  down 
with  pralrl  i  Congressmen,  but  Acheaon  sur- 
moontad   pla    handicap    by    organising    hla 


material  st  perlatlvely  well.     Hla  tnlefa  (or  hla 


why.    Tbi 
of  admlni 


the  worry 
mlgLt  say 
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Only 


doubt  a 
aUty  but  I 

Ivar 
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hasbaan 
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taclUad  In 
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ta 


had  much  to  do  with  the  sue 
at  lend-lease  cztanalon.  Bretton 
UNRRA. 

Acheeon  accomplishment,  how- 
la  tb^  0:30  meeting.  Mot  so  long  ago 
In  State  worked  with  little 
do  what  the  nest  gaographlcal  dlvl- 
( olng.  and  nobody  knew  what  the 
tfapvtment  of  8uu  waa  up  to  or 
NMIlt  waa  a  gorgaous  confusion 
oc  BMm  aUght  be  chas- 
ing Fascisms  In  Paraguay,  another  man  might 
ba  coddUn  [  them  In  Spain,  another  might  be 
annoying  Communists  In  Poland,  still  an- 
other mlg  tt  t>e  welcoming  them  In  China  or 
1Mb.  Ttat  Secretary  or  tha  Under  SecreUry 
of  State  w  mM  gat  tha  news  of  chaos  too  late 
to  do  anyt  alag  about  It,  and  there  was  alwsys 
about  what  PM  or  Drew  Pearson 
Acheaon  brought  an  abrupt  and 
t )  this  stkte  of  affairs  by  tartBglng  certain 
department  heads  together  at  9:90  thraa  or 
more  Tlmja  a  weak.  Tha  9:90  meeting  has 
by  Preeman  ("Doc")  liat- 
of  the  European  oOce;  Loy 
of  the  Hear  WmMnk  and 
John  Carter  VUmmM.  haad  of 
the  Pax  K4stcrn  office;  WIB  Otayton  and  Wll- 
lard  Tha  p  from  the  aaoBOBlca  division; 
Pi  by.  the  department's  legal  adviser; 
Charles  ("[rhip")  Bohlen.  the  Russian  expert 
who  aiten  l«d  all  the  big  conf  erenoea  at  Yalta 
and  alsawpere.  Ben  Cohen,  counselor  of  tha 
and  various  other  functionaries, 
apr^ille  Bradcn.  of  the  division  o< 
republlca.  remained  aloof — no 
tribute  to  hla  unmallaahla  peraon- 
e  for  hla  eoworkara. 
the  introduction  of  the  0:30 
Matthews,  for  Instance. 
to  lodge  Juat  what  Loy  Hender- 
■oa'fe  poUfey  Ih  Turkey  means  when  it  la 
I  against  affaira  In  Italy  or  Oar- 
varlous  area  problema  have  been 
the  light  of  eoordlnatad  thinking, 
that  yarahall  baa  aalled  Morman 
ear«ar  foraign-earrlea  »aa.  fr<xn 
to  earra  as  Asatataat  tMretary  of 
Kxirdlnating  all  the  various  araa 
U  tin  America  Ineluded.  It  should 
atr^  is  I  jJm  tha  Jub  o(  Undav  taaraury  m 
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ft  ipoinUMftl.  fthd  iftM,  Ikfthwt  huf* 

M  I  ba  a«at«  ^  l«>    Ih  WftUftl  ft 
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M  mU  tt  lMllHlu»  h»v<ou>v  ut  iUlft 
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It  was  neither  flah  nor  fowl;  we  kept  an 
Ambaaaador  In  Buenos  Airea  aa  a  token  o< 
frlaodahlp.  yet  at  the  same  time  we  needled 
the  Argentineans  from  Washington.  Tbua,  i 
we  made  the  wont  of  two  worlds;  nor  did  wa  | 
ooiutilt  the  wishes  at  the  other  Latln-Amerl- 
can  nations  on  Argentinean  policy. 

With  Braden  gone.  you.  Robert  Lovi 
ilMUld  look  Into  thoaa  who  have  hel| 
oOBduct  our  lAtln-Amerlcan  affairs  under 
him.  for  while  Braden  was  undoubtedly  antl- 
Communlst  as  well  as  anti-Fascist.  it  la  a 
fact  that  some  shady  left-wing  characters 
wer«  among  his  top  advlaers  for  an  extended 
period.  The  more  notorious  of  these  advla- , 
era  have  departed,  but  the  people  who  hlr 
them  and  listened  to  them  may  still  be  In 
gullible  frame  of  mind 

rven  If  you  have  an  aaalstant  secreUry 
keep  track  of  the  area  deaks.  you.  Robert 
Lofvvtt.  Bbould  stUl  sit  In  on  the  9:30  meat- 
Inga— at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
if  you  or  your  assistant  should  miss  an  oeea- 
sloiial  meeting  you  will  find  that  you  can 
brief  yourselves  quickly  on  the  discussions, 
for  another  recent  State  Department 
vauon— that  of  tha  secretariat,  which 
Marshall's  own  Idea  brought  over  from 
War  Department — seee  to  it  that  com 
sations.  cablea.  and  papers  are  briefed  fo 
quick  perusal  by  the  Secretary  If  and  whaOj 
he  deairee  to  see  them.  The  secreurtat 
trols  ail  incoming  and  outgoing  mc 
which  means  that  relevant  material, 
from  Chungking  or  Moscow  doesn't 
for  critical  hours  or  weeks  on  an  araa 

Tou.  Robert  Lovett.  will  find  both  the  0: 
meeting  and  the  secretariat  made  to  yc 
own   edicient    hand.     But   even    more 
portant  than  theee  Innovations  la  the 
long-range  planning   committee  headed 
Oecrge   Kennan.     Much   has   been   writ 
about  our  ad  hoc.  or  3aturday-to-Sati 
diplomacy.    At  one  tlma  we  are  hot  for 
Morgenthau  plan  (or  pastorallalng  the 
man  economy:  at  another  time  we  have  ' 
to  our  senses  about  the  Ruhr,  whoae 
production  can  hardly  be  pastorallzed  wit 
out  rtiinlng  French.  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
dustrlal  systems.     When  a  Cordell   Hull 
trill  ng  off  the  Japaneee  on  the  eve  of 
t.artxir.  be  p.-omlses  unequivoca'iy  to  back] 
the  nationslUt  government  of  f  htMlg  Sal- 
shek  through  hell  and  high  water. 
In  the  war  a  new  view  cornea  to  the  fore 
the  State   Department:    The  corrupt   Ki 
mintang    government    of    Chiang    must 
leavened  by  the  admixture  of  the  sup| 
pure  agrarian  oonununism  of  Tenan. 
ithar-vane    atdtasmanship    h 

there  has  bom  no  long-range 
nlng.  no  properly  evaluated  theory  of 
SUtea  political  Intareat.    The  Kennan 
should  do  much  to  put  the  StaU  Dei 
■wnt  OB  a  ftrm  phlloeophical  base. 

OMIfO  Frost  Kennan  ia  one  of  the 
patrlnu  in  tha  Btau  Dapartmant     HU| 
unele,   Oaoria   9.   Kaoaan,   ouee    wrota 
faOMIIft  Mrttft  Ot  MpMMNi  9t  tha  OMtf^ 
UUra)  priMNMV  9tMf»  th  tlhavla.   and 
yftUAg  uau^eaaka  naphaw,  a(va«  hu  ttm4\ 
Uuft  RMlJhKh**t^u  >»  l*M«  alaatad  la 

>M  viMn  miW  ti*«Mg«  laf t  im   jtuMnvi 
tlft%9  Dipfthwm»  in  (M«,  \h*  y^t^v 
VftilMllftlRUH  (ftaalraatly  ftM«W< 
w  \mm0m  MiMait  ^h  IIsmm«h  \amvm«« 
MM^     tUftMMtfft  M  «v««i«^  tm  U^  " 


««llM   Uf   ftMM   MW»^   IB  |«tttlfy  U. 

itlh  Ml  4rtMiUiM  poUcy  mu  thai 


M      ttoftMl  Mt  MM  9kM^  tHMft,  • 

HP*      iSnTHM  ffiSMUHM^  ftllMl 
^i^B^Kt^  shA  BMMlai  ■iskys  ka  ~ 

f^^MM^  ■ai^mau  IM^A  All 

HtUtftftlft  tt^ltltVM  «  IM  tMVttX  llilftx 
IMM  11   H  lliHlANkHt    thil   Mi  tfttiH 
jJlM^  WlMM   Marry   Ko^Mi  fm  H 

«fth|l«i  iatd  bthftfUiA  ftint  Ihi  «•».  D 
thf  UM  iftrii  Aft|i  ot  hli  Mki«*r,  K»nn«n. 
ifttroiytiUvo.    MhalUYO    iMnou.    davti 
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has  its  corrupt  aspect*,  and  no  doubt  any 
money  we  send  to  China  should  be  accom- 
panied by  United  States  advisers  to  help 
them  spend  It  for  truly  productive  purposes. 
But  it  makes  no  sense  to  oppose  Russian  in- 
filtration In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  and 
to  protest  against  it  in  Hungary  and  Austria, 
while  we  actively  maneuver  to  Increase  Rus- 
sian penetration  of  China.  Somehow,  some- 
time this  must  dawn  on  President  Truman— 
and  you,  as  the  top-ranking  assistant  to  Mar- 
shall and  the  voice  of  consistency  In  the 
State  Department,  might  properly  argue  the 
case  with  your  superior.  George  Marshall. 
He,  having  been  the  Instrument  of  Truman's 
incons  stency  for  the  period  of  a  year  In  the 
Far  East.  Is  in  a  psychologically  bad  position 
to  be3in  an  orgument  with  himself. 

If  you  elect  to  become  a  force  for  imity  In 
our  foreign  policy,  however,  you  may  run 
Into  a  refractory  situation.  While  Dean 
AehMon  has  honestly  changed  his  mind 
about  the  nature  of  Soviet  dynamism.  It  Is 
still  a  fact  that  the  State  Department  has 
never  had  a  house  cleaning.  If  John  Carter 
Vincent  Is  no  longer  to  head  the  Far  Eastern 
Offl:2  certain  people  who  have  been  in  charge 
of  digesting  Information  for  him  will  un- 
doubtedly linger  on  at  the  Information  desks 
to  digest  for  his  successor.  The  working- 
level  men  are  In  many  respects  more  powerful 
than  their  superiors— for  they  set  facts  in 
perspective  before  the  facts  are  sent  up  to 
be  acted  upon. 

Having  changed  hla  own  mind  about  Sta- 
lin's foreign  policy.  Dean  Acheson  did  noble 
work  in  giving  a  tip  to  the  Iranian  Embassy 
that  resulted  in  successful  firmness  at  Tehran 
In  the  face  of  Soviet  maneuvering  to  split 
Iran.  But  before  Dean  changed  his  mind  he 
was  spokesman  for  an  appease  Russia  atti- 
tude. He  attacked  General  MacArthur  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  Communists  were 
turning  their  guns  on  the  general  becatise  of 
his  efnclent  methods  of  Instituting  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan.  MacArthur  had  never  done 
anjrthlng  to  controvert  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington not  his  own  conscience,  sets  broad 
pollcv  for  Japan,  yet  Acheson  chose  to  make 
It  appear  otherwise.  Why?  Who  put  him  up 
to  It?  These  questions  have  never  t)een  an- 
swered Acheson  also  appeared  on  the  same 
platform  at  Madison  Square  Garden  with  the 
Red  Dean  of  Canterbury  to  address  a  Com- 
munist-supported mass  meeting. 

While  Acheson  showed  great  ability  to 
learn  from  the  cables  from  Europe,  he  never 
did  anything  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
once  used  him.  You,  Robert  Lovett,  are  left 
with  these  people  on  your  hands.  If  they, 
too,  have  changed  their  minds  under  the 
Impact  of  events,  then  there  Is  no  real  case 
for  house  cleaning  In  the  State  Department. 
But  you  should  be  aware  that  they  once 
pushed  Dean  Acheson  into  doing  the  work 
of  the  appeaM  Stalin  school.  If  you  are 
piiiperly  aware  of  thla  you  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  gage  their  present  loyaltlae  and  prac- 
tices and  to  make  reoommendattona  to  Mar- 
ahall  accordingly, 

WUh  ft  plfthhlm  iOftTd  fthd  »  aftcretartit 
ftt^U  ti\e  liM  vftitMiwe*  to  speed  the  wurk 
ftiMt  Ift  ItM*  up  1^*  thlnkum  \4  the  Mtaie  Oe< 
BftrUlMltV  the  UMUed  »»at»e  \»  *i  >»•»  >»\  * 
ftM4  teft»»WMft»  fm\\\m  u»  wv^  w»U\  Uve 
VMf  W«H4    i^t  the«i>  i^ve  aUU  «i»a«^»  ilumi* 

iK\\^\\\  w  wft«ft  mm*  *'^*^^m  u  \\  wtMi»  w 

^vnmr ''« v«ut\e^  «\«Hi  rmamittti^i  y^* 

1t\\f  lUiiHaM  tet»e»ti  M^ikhl  *lw  net  «»<  *  »»^We 
t>r  i^tlrtiite*  hi  ti^hateUiieUuiit  U  w\\$\\\  weU 
appeai^  thai  a  lllUe  tdml  d»yt»l«i  ¥»  •t»^«igU»» 
ening  ih»  mvisclea  ot  Ruhr  Mft)  mtnttt  Wxiuld 
be  wuiih  Uie  aapaadliutt  ot  mUliotu  of  dol> 


lars  elsewhere.  One  hopes  the  Europeans 
will  themselves  offer  us  a  plan  for  rehabili- 
tation on  an  Integrated  continental  basis. 
But  such  a  plan  will  have  to  reckon  with  the 
weakest  links  In  the  economic  chain.  The 
Kennan  group  should  know  Ixist  where  the 
weak  links  are.  It  should  also  cut  Itself  free 
from  the  incubus  of  the  Morgenthau  plan 
lor  pastoralizing  Germany.  This  plan,  while 
it  Is  now  more  or  less  abandoned,  still  pre- 
vents certain  key  people  from  thinking  con- 
structively about  making  the  Germans  sup- 
port themselves. 

This  letter  to  you,  Robert  Lovett.  Is  not 
written  out  of  any  assumption  that  you  can 
make  policy.  That  job  belongs  to  George 
Marshall  and  President  Truman — and  the 
American  people.  But  even  though  your  po- 
sition is  purely  administrative  in  Its  func- 
tional aspects,  no  man  who  holds  It  should 
be  Innocent  of  certain  realities.  The  Under 
Secretary  must  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
policymakers — and  It  is  futile  to  argue  that 
eyes  and  ears  do  not  affect  the  decisions  of 
the  brain. 

So  here's  wishing  you  well.  I  don't  know 
how  you  are  going  tr  find  good  men  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  the  Department  In  all 
spheres — first-rate  people  jtist  don't  want  to 
work  lor  the  Government  when  they  can 
make  more  money  elsewhere.  Perhaps  we 
need  some  system  of  scholarships  lor  youths 
who  might  wish  to  be  State  Department 
career  men.  That  Is  a  good  subject  for 
argument  In  the  near  future.  But  even 
though  you  will  have  to  make  shift  with 
some  Old-School-Tie  people  who  have  lost 
the  faculty  for  energetic  conduct  of  their 
work,  even  though  you  may  have  to  get  along 
with  ex-fellow  travelers  In  certain  spots.  I 
know  that  you  yourself  are  as  capable  as  they 
come.  May  your  shadow  never  grow  leas — 
and  may  It  be  cast  where  It  will  do  the  most 
good  In  bringing  the  world  back  to  the  ways 
of  peaceftil  production. 


Long-Term  Planning  Essential  to 
Security 


Recent  disclosures  about  the  security 
measures  surrounding  the  atomic  energy 
plants  give  rise  to  some  apprehension  as 
to  how  soon  other  nations  will  perfect 
their  atomic  research  projects. 

Although  it  is  not  a  probabiUty.  it  Is 
not  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  an  unfriendly  foreign  nation 
might  develop  new  atomic  bombs  within 
the  next  3  or  4  years. 

An  atom  bomb  dropped  on  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  would  probably  com- 
pletely disorganize  our  entire  Govern- 
ment. No  plans  as  yet  have  been  made 
for  this  pos.sible  emergency.  It  Is  my 
sincere  belief  that  we  should  prepare  for 
such  an  emergency  by  devising  a  master 
plan  of  government  which  would.  In  ef- 
fect, anticipate  the  horrible  possibilities 
of  atomic  war.  Some  practical  method 
for  managing  and  operating  this  Nation 
at  a  location  away  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  i>hould  be  devised. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  classified  as  an 
alarmist.  This  idea  Is  not  a  new  one  and 
it  has  been  timidly  put  forth  by  many 
outstanding  thinkers  in  national,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  circles.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  press  for  defi- 
nite action.  Congress  should  devote  some 
time  this  summer  to  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  ways  and  means 
of  carrying  on  our  Government  activities 
in  an  orderly  manner  in  the  event  that  an 
atom  bomb  should  fall  on  Washington 
and  wipe  out  the  majority  of  our  national 
political  leaders  in  the  United  States. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  give  some  thought  to  recessing 
with  the  view  of  coming  back  into  session 
for  a  month  or  6  weeks  late  in  September 
or  October  to  consider  the  proposal  of 
providing  for  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment in  case  of  a  serious  disaster  be- 
falling our  National  Capital. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1947 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the 
present  intention  of  Congress  to  adjourn 
on  or  about  July  26. 

Although  this  Congress  has  made  an 
excellent  good  record  in  passing  many 
blUs.  there  Is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  left 
unnnlshed.  Under  the  Reorg  an  nation 
Act.  Congress  will  not  meet  again  until 
Jununry  S,  IM«. 

With  world  •v*nU  mevlni  >o  tut, 
Conireu  mw*X  b«  «yiUl«Ule  for  liiim^t* 
«(t)  c«U  to  Wk\>»  \s'(tn  pofWtllUf^  <Hi\4»r«t«Ml«li 
T\m9  U  »t\<ni»  \lHt)lil>iH>a  U>«i  (^»  t««M|ll« 

%\\^  \\\\\\\\^  U\0  km\unrv  UXMMh*      If  « 

\m*  «l<MMdf  Ml  ftll^^Wv  amnk^m  wai 
\\^n  \\\  »v»  ^w(»^ly  <M\  wl\i*M\<^i  \sv  \w\ 

1it\\v^^  TM«  will  mim^A  wftlM  tt  MMM 
t\«  \\^%  \p\\w^  »*f  »*<»>  »i«ii\t*i^\Uw  \}\  <h* 
^nn  utttl  *ddui«i\»^l  wp»'>»*  «*r  tlpl>«\»»  im 
ihe  ftmouni  of  hwIrUi  >  b«  mMP 
AVilUMt  for  \\\p  i^httbiutAUon  ot  ln« 
eountrteB  of  &uit)pe  tMiiicUMiUni  in  Um 
llafRhaa  plan. 


The  Preservation  of  the  American  Family 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  the  annual  report 
of  the  N&tional  Desertion  Bureau.  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City.  This  splendid  insUtu* 
tlon,  whose  origin  dates  back  4a  yoMrt 
MO,  tl  (lodloiUd  lo  thf  robuUdliMi  of 
homes  broken  by  <lesertlon,  Utoutto 
iponaur^  «nd  lUPROitrd  by  Jewish  pmh 
«nlhroBl«  ifwiotom  Hi  Pm  nrvlot  U 
•votl«M»lonnn^Jfm  iMM^mwiiiMny 
mi>»  ot  UiumMi*  MpoHoAfO,  Hf^  CIm^Hoi 
luiMiorviiwolwy  nnt^  •Hi?c\Ulvf  dlrtH«»oi\ 
h«i  mmM*^  *n  UUi  iiMittrl  o  uum^^ol 

ciw  i»,  nTT  Mmm  of  ihift  yft)\Mil 
rtpon  ftm  htr«  rtprodKMiit 

thtt^  m  vtitihi  •yi«H»  1^1  lii  lMUitt> 
tloh  ot  th«  (Attiily.  UMMIlMttl  WtMNtttlY* 
Uiaatiott  to  |oitt|  ihrtiutb  a  erMU.    WtoiM 


*  TiriTrtxTriT-v  »T»rk  TUT?  rT^wnPTrccTnv  A 
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Let  me 


B.  Just  raMHMd  from  over 
eUe  bad  disappeared  with  ihe  last 

lisaok.    their    child    temporarily 

asked  that  she  be  located. 

s   receiving  old   age   asalstance. 

age  35,  had  not  been  beard 

reral  years.     The  public  aaslstanes 

lasted  the  Bureau's  aid  In  locating 


LiniU. 


Fho  was  dependent  upon  relativea 

had  not  heard  from  or  about 

husband  for  more  than  5  years 

him  dead.     She  bad  a  chance 

She  requested  aid  in  secur*ng 

a  decree.    She  could  not  afford 

att'jmey.    Tbe  Bureau  obtained 

a  dlSBQtat4>n  for  her  on  payment  of  the  ac- 


iXO. 


dlsbu  rsemenU. 


deserted  wife,  suffered  a  mental 
and  had  to  be  institutionalized, 
u  under  care  of  a  child  placement 
the  Bureau  to  assist  in 


his   wife    and    children. 

in  lllaml.  ria..  where  be  went  lor 

.  and  an  easy  divorce.    Through 

eorrs^wodcnt  there,  the  suit  was  suc- 

Dtasted;  support  was  secured. 

ose  Reno  aa  his  gateway  to  free> 

marriage  bad  long  ainee  gone  on 

and  was  irreparable.     Be  got  bis 

b\it  not  before  be  waa  made  to  pay 

slim  to  enable  tbe  wife  to  get  a 

and  to  send  bla  children  a  weekly 


194  B   Intake   Includes   referrals   from 
llg  tamU;  ,  children's  and  law-enforcement 

lA  foreign  ooun- 

panons  in  3.037 

;ave  lecal  assistance  in  1.584  situa- 

Sc  ne  703  family  adjuatments  were 

without  resort  to  court  action. 

nOBok.    sltafsUier    bopelesst    X 

m  bagla  with.  X  believe  that  tbs 

dljrorce  rate  Is  likely  to  recede  eon- 

kfter  tbe  flood  of  hasty  wartime 

has  subsided.    As  an  institution 

tlM  famU]|  needs  no  defense.    Tbe  wealth  d 


tbs  Nation  lies  In  tbe  character  of  iU  clU* 
■sns.  It  is  tbe  home  where  the  child's  psr« 
sonallty  Is  developed.  . 

be  done?    Here  are  my  recom>l 


1.  The  creation  of  a  nonaectarian 
bureau,  modeled  along  lines  of  this  agency. 
which  has  funcUoned  so  successfully  for  4a 
yeara.  in  this  connection  It  Is  well  to  not* 
that  there  is  no  comparable  agency  in  tbs 
nonsectarlan  fleld;  that  from  lU  Incepnon 
tbe  bureau  bad  accepted  Isolated  non-Jev.iah 
cases  referred  to  us  by  the  courts,  the  law- 
enforcement  and  nonaectarlhn  agencies  ws 
have  often  made  uss  of.  During  the  war. J 
tbs  United  SUtus  War  Department  dealc*| 
natsd  the  bureau  aa  one  of  46  legal-aid  agen- 
ciea  throi^bout  the  country,  to  handle  cases, ' 
within  our  functkmal  area,  in  behalf  of  serv- 
tcemea  and  their  dependents.  These  were, 
of  course,  taken  on  a  nonsectarlan  baais. 
After  VJ-day  tbe  varloua  veterans'  agej.  lea 
have  similarly  referred  caaes  to  us.  like  a  is* 
on  a  nonsectarlan  baais.  so  that  a  fairly  larg* 
segment  of  our  inuke  today  consists  of  nc 
Jewish  cases.  An  analysis  of  new  and 
opened  casea  for  the  first  S  months  of  If 
shows  a  total  of  781  cases  of  which  133.  or 
17  percent,  were  non-Jewish.  The  compara- 
tive figures  (or  a  similar  period  in  1946  were 
33.5  percent.  These  point  to  a  definite  need 
for  tbe  creation  of  an  agency  to  be  built  on 
nonsectarlan  llnea. 

2.  A  Federal  marriage  and  divorce  atatut«»; 
like  BrtUin  and  Canada,  with  concurrent 
uniform  legislation  by  the  States,  to  prevent 
States  from  offering  competitive  divorce  bar- 
galna  and  to  bring  greater  security  to  chil- 
dren of  parenu  who.  after  divorce,  escap*^ 
their  responsibility  aerosa  State  line 

3.  The  National  AssodaUon  of  Legal  Aid 
Organisations,  with  which  we  are  affiliated, 
has  sponsored  a  uiUform  divorce  recognition 
act  which  has  the  approval  of  the  National 
Conferenee  of  Commlasloners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  This  proposed  legislation  has 
for  its  purpose  the  recognition  of  alimony 
judgmenta  of  sister  States  and  their  eqult-i 
able  enforcement.  Identical  bills  will  be  ot-  { 
fered  to  e*ch  of  the  SUtee. 

4.  The  prevention  of  liaaty  and  ill-con- 
sidered marriages  by  a  5-day  walUng  period 
between  application  and  Issuance  of  a 
licence  plua  a  physical  and  paychlatric  clean 
bill  of  health.  The  important  point  is  thatj 
all  Statea  must  adopt  almllar  meaaures. 

5  liatemlty  vacations  and  care  as  recentl] 
inaugurated  by  Sweden  alarmed  by  the 
clinlng  birth  rate,  has  Uken  tbsss  steps 
to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  family  U 
economic  causes. 

6.  The  creation  of  desertion  bureaua. 
erably  mimlclpal.  with  case  workers  to  stt 
personality      maladjustmenU      within 
family  gruup   at   the  inception  of  domesi 
discord  symptoms,  thus  preventing  tbe 
break-up  of  the  home. 

7.  Rational  and  vlgoroiia  enforcement 
existing  desertion  laws  on  the  part  of 
cutors. 

8    A  Federal  family -desertion  act  that 
make  the  abandonment  of  a  minor  ct 
and  the  crossing  of  a  State  line  a  Fedc 
offenae   similar   to   the   national   motor- 
hide   law     Thla   will   give    Federal    cot 
where  the  deaerter  is  found.  Jurisdiction 
Impose  support  orders  without  recourse 
extradition    and    will   subject    offenders 
tbe  Federal  probation  system. 

9.  Srtenalon  of  family  courts  to  munlct- 
palltlea  and  counties  where  none  exist  now. 
with  full  Jurisdiction  in  ail  family  matters 
Including  divorce,  annulment,  dissolution.  | 
etc..  with  properly  organized  soclja  sei 
and  probation  departments  working  In 
Junction  with  attached  psychiatric  ell 

10.  Proper   ethical    and   hygienic 
tlon.  both  in  achool  and  in  tbe  home,  as 
marital  and  parental  duties. 


Fasdsni  HetTity 
REMARKS 
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11.  1947 
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4.  An  Individuars  leisure  time  is  carefully 
supervised  because  the  state  wants  to  con- 
trol his  waking  thoughts  and  actions. 

5.  Education  and  thinking  are  controlled 
to  make  the  masses  think  and  do  what  the 
dictator  wants. 

6.  Foreign  policies  are  aggressive,  or  war- 
like. Fascism,  looking  for  more  living  room 
for  its  people,  seeks  to  build  an  empire. 

7.  To  suit  its  own  purposes,  the  dictator- 
ship directs  banking  and  private  investment. 

8.  The  dictatorship  controls  foreign  trade 
of  its  people  to  suit  its  own  ends. 

9.  Labor  is  so  controlled  ^at  free  collective 
bargaining  and  self-government  by  labor 
organizations  are  abolished.  In  short:  Free 
unions  are  smashed. 

FASMINO   INTXNSirllD 

10.  Fanning  is  developed  intensively  so  the 
population  can  be  fed  with  lu  own  products. 
Its  purpose  is  to  be  self-sufficient. 

11.  Transportation,  beside  carrying  goods 
and  passengers,  is  built  up  to  ease  unemploy- 
ment and  as  a  preparation  for  war. 

13.  Fascism  goes  in  for  big  arms  programs. 
This  tends  to  raise  living  standard£.  But  no 
one  knows  how  long  that  could  last  since  no 
big  Fascist  state  has  lasted  long  enough  to 
show  it. 

13.  Big  business  and  big  industrials  are 
favored  and  strengthened.  Enough  private 
profit  is  permitted  to  let  the  special  ruling 
class  get  rich. 

TariUs  are  raised.  Huge  sums  are  spent 
for  military  purposes.  Not  only  is  freedom 
of  the  individual  disregarded,  so  are  freedom 
In  business  dealings  and  investments,  and 
even  freedom  in  changing  Jobs. 


AMVETS  Offanize  Post  in  the  Hoate  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Masssu:husetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
group  of  veterans  employed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  organized  an 
AMVET  post— affiliating  themselves 
with  the  largest  veterans'  organization 
that  has  come  out  of  the  recent  war. 

The  unit  will  be  known  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  Post,  No.  19,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Several  months  ago  the  House  ap- 
proved a  congressional  charter  for  this 
great  and  youthful  organization  and  last 
week  the  United  States  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  placed  the  measure  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  for  final  adoption. 

Thus  AMVETS  will  be  the  first  and 
only  veterans'  organization  of  World 
War  II  to  be  officially  recognized  by  the 
Congress. 

The  post  was  organized  by  J.  H.  Leib, 
former  national  legislative  director  of 
AMVETS. 

The  acting  commander  and  cofounder 
Oi  the  post  is  Lucian  O.  Hunter.  Jr.,  legis- 
lative aid  in  the  Speaker's  lobby. 

Among  the  charter  post  members  are: 

Karl  Standish,  clerk  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Committee. 

Allan  M.  Ames.  Assistant  Doorkeeper. 


Richard  O.  Jefford.  Assistant  Sergeant 
at  Arms. 

Jack  W.  Watson,  clerk  to  House  Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 

Howes  W.  Meade,  Member  of  Congress. 

S.  A.  Morichettl,  House  gallery  door- 
keeper. 

Richard  A.  Micheel. 

Millard  B.  Rice. 

Wesley  H.  Wilson,  Capitol  policeman. 

Joseph  L.  Bowles. 

William  E.  Brady,  House  gallery  door- 
keeper. 

James  C.  Hunter.  House  post  office. 

An  organizational  meeting  to  elect 
officers  will  be  called  this  week,  and  the 
post  charter  will  remain  open  for  addi- 
tional members. 

A  letter  welcoming  the  post  into  tbe 
organization  follows: 

AMVETS.  AMESICAN   VETESANS 

or  WosLo  Was  n, 

July  11.  1947. 
Lt;ciAN  O.  HvtrruL.  Js.. 

Acting  Commander,  Post  No.  19. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deai  Amvet  HtmTEi:  It  is  a  great  honor 
and  pleasure  for  me.  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Department  of  AMVETS,  to  welcome  you  and 
your  members  of  Poet  No.  19.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  tbe  department. 

We  feel  very  fortunate  to  have  posts  In 
the  Senate  and  House.  We  know  you  will 
be  active  with  us  and  help  AMVETS  be- 
come the  leading  organization  for  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II. 

Yours  in  AMVETS. 

Regis  Cols. 
Executive  Secretary. 


An  Editorial  by  W.  Hanrey  Hart  in  the 
Wayne  County  News,  Waynesboro, 
Miss. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  timely  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wayne  County 
News  of  Wayne  County,  Miss. 

When  we  think  of  the  possibility  of 
World  War  HI.  we  are  awed  almost  into 
insensibility  with  the  implications  of 
what  such  a  holocaust  woi'ld  mean. 
Certainly,  no  man  or  group  of  men  with 
any  degree  of  love  of  his  fellowman, 
could,  in  his  right  mind,  think  of  bring- 
ing another  such  tragedy  upon  the  world. 

Mr.  Harvey  Hurt,  the  editor  of  the 
Wayne  County  News,  has  evidently  been 
giving  some  serious  thought  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Possibly  the  best  assurances  that  we 
have  that  such  a  thing  might  not  happen 
Is  in  the  gruesomeness  of  the  thought  it- 
self. 

In  this  connection,  Jylr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
call that  shortly  after  World  War  n  in 
a  conversation  with  that  great  British 
war  leader  and  statesman,  Winston 
Churchill,  I  raised  this  question.    I  asked 


him  what  assurances  we  had  that  once 
Russia  came  into  possession  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  atomic  bomb,  she  would  not 
send  a  fleet  of  bombers  to  unload  these 
deadly  instruments  upon  Britain  or 
America  in  a  sneak  attack  similar  to  the 
Pearl  Harbor  tragedy.  Mr.  Churchill  re- 
plied that  the  bast  assurances  that  he 
could  think  of  was  that  the  Russians 
would  have  no  assurances  that  the  next 
night  we  would  not  retaliate  by  destroy- 
ing the  principal  cities  of  Russia. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  new  world  with  even 
more  deadly  implements  of  warfare  than 
those  used  in  the  last  war,  we  can  get 
some  comfort  out  of  Mr.  Churchill's  phi- 
losophy. 

The  editorial  from  the  Wayne  Countj 
News  follows: 


NATIONS  SXEX   NEW  WEAPONS 

It  Is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  tbe  world 
today  that  every  time  someone  makes  a  sug- 
gestion for  world  disarmament.  It  is  received 
respectfully,  but  with  complete  pessimism  as 
to  the  poeslbillty  of  achieving  it.  No  sane 
man  can  help  but  be  appalled  by  the  cost  of 
the  world's  present  military  estsblishments 
or  by  their  obvioiu  threat  to  a  prolonged 
peace.  But  the  hope  that  something  tangi- 
ble can  be  done  to  cure  this — a  hope  that  was 
held  high  at  the  end  of  World  War  I— Is 
almost  totally  lacking  now.  The  truth  Is 
that  the  world  Is  actively  engaged  in  an 
armament  race  which  is  of  an  unprecedented 
character. 

In  the  last  war  there  were  only  two  major 
new  weapons — the  atomic  bomb  and  the  Ger- 
man guided  missiles.  All  other  weapons  sim- 
ply represented  developments  of  lethal  in- 
struments which  had  long  been  in  existence 
and  Involved  no  revolutionary  principles. 
Some  basic  weapons,  such  as  the  rifle,  have 
been  essentially  unchanged  in  generations. 
And  even  a  block  buster  is  simply  an  evolu- 
tionary advance  on  the  small  aerial  bomba  of 
the  First  World  War. 

Today's  armament  race  does  not  follow  tbs 
classic  pattern  of  attempting  to  produce  and 
store  more  standard  weapons  than  the  com- 
peting nations  Its  emphasis  is  largely  on 
new  weapons.  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
the  race  is  being  run  in  the  laboratories, 
rather  than  in  the  munitions  factories. 

This,  of  course,  is  particularly  true  of 
atomic  weapons.  Our  atomic-bomb  plants 
are  still  going  at  full  capacity,  and  tbe  work 
being  done  is  as  completely  shrouded  In 
secrecy  as  in  wartime.  The  Russians  are 
known  to  have  put  a  number  of  the  leading 
German  nuclear  physicists  to  work  on  atomic 
research  and  to  have  given  it  No.  1  priority 
among  their  own  scientists.  No  one  outside 
of  Russia  knows  Just  how  much  progress  has 
been  made. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  let 
the  terrible  potentialities  of  atomic  power 
blind  us  to  other  possible  Innovations  in  the 
bloody  art  of  warfare.  Our  own  Army  haa 
been  carrying  on  extensive  experiments  with 
guided  missiles,  using  the  seized  German 
equipment,  and  other  armies  are  unquestion- 
ably following  suit.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
ominous  weapons  yet  devised,  and  some  ex- 
perts believe  that  bad  the  European  war 
lasted  another  year  or  so,  German  tech- 
nicians might  have  been  able  to  develop  it 
to  the  point  where  It  would  have  crushed 
England.  When  the  latest  type  of  bombs 
appeared.  England  established  a  strict  cen- 
sorship to  keep  knowledge  of  the  damage 
done  from  becoming  known  to  tbe  world. 
These  weapons  were  particularly  ter  tfylng 
in  that  their  speed  was  so  great  they  outran 
their  own  sound.  Thus,  the  explosion  toe* 
place   before  the   missUe  was  ever   beard. 
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them  from  becoming  a  decisive 
their  Inaccuracy.    They  could  be 
hit  a  secuon  of  a  city — but  they 
be  controlled  with  snAdent  ac- 
strlke  a  particular  Xaif^.  auch  as 
or  an  arsenal.     Present  efforts  are 
at   perfecting   the    guiding   equlp- 
glvlng    them    tha    accuracy    of 


News  on  July  11.  1M7.  enUtled 
of  Veterans'  Loans."  and  a  copy  of  H. 
3974: 
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STTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


H  )N.  GEORGE  MicKINNON 


or  Moanaora 
Of  TtoS  ROnsS  OP  RIPRISKNTATIVSS 


Tuesday.  July  IS,  1947 


MacKinnon.     Mt.  speaker,  the 
autho:  Ity  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpofatlon  to  buy  GI  home  loans  ap- 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
recently  discontinued.    My  amend- 
U)  continue  this  authority  in  the 
<ras  defeated  In  the  House  by  the 
margin  of  13  votes  on  June  24. 
Immeulately  thereafter  I  Intro- 
a  separate  hUl  to  accomplish  the 
result.    This  bUl  Is  H.  R.  3974.  in- 
troduced on  June  25.  1947. 

r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
tnclode  an  article  from  the  United  States 


TRBXAT    TO     GI     HOmiNG     BOOM 
BANKS  BAtJC   AT  BiaBIB 

Private  lenders  now  are  pat  on  noUoa 
thay  will  have  to  aasxime  at  leaat  half  of 
risk  when  they  make  home  loans  to  vetarai 
Thia   may   bring   a  tMilitf^  end    to   the 
housing  boom  In  araaa  wbere  local  capl 
Is  running  low. 

What  haa  happened  Is  this: 
Oongreaa  has  taken  away  authority  at 
eacatructlon  Plaanea  CSorporatlon  to  buy 
GI  home  loaaa  affiwad  by  Veterans' 
tatration.  Under  the  OI  biU  of  rtghu. 
guaranteea  50  percent  of  real  estate  Ic 
to  veterans  up  to  a  maximum  gtur  >  '^e 
M.OOO.     Veterana  have  borrowed  H  -  '-' 

000  under  thla  program.     About  one-tl 
of  all  nonfarm  mortgagaa  written  In  tha 
year  have  been  GI  mortgages.     Their 
repreaenU  one-eighth  at  the  value  of  all 
farm      realdentlal     mortgages     ouUtan< 
today 

With  BPC  in  the  fleld  ready  to  pay 
tuU  face  value  of  loans  offered  by 
lenders,  there  existed.  In  effect,  a  100 
cent  guarantee  of  OI  loana  by  the  Ooi 
ment      Congraaa  aitproved  that  backtna 

01  loans  laat  Angnat.    It  kept  the  u:  nc 
prrgram  moving  at  high  speed. 

Actually.  RPC's  part  In  thla  loan  buali 
was  on  a  snuUl  a^e  during  the  11  noonl 
when  It  could  buy  OI  mortgagaa.    Only  ' 
000,000  worth  of  mortgagM  was  In  RFC 
on  May  SI.  and  the  toUI  bought  before 
Jmw  M  rtwMtTlns  Is  not  expected  t<    )-x( 
•9^.000000. 

But  builders  and  lendera  knew  the 
was  there  to  support  the  market  any 
money  was  needed,  or  loana  began 
sour.  Too.  aa  smaller  banks  In  the 
and  Southwest  began  to  get  more  requ« 
for  real  eatate  financing  than  they  wanj 
to  handle,  they  started  to  sell  an  li 
amount  of  OI  mortgage  paper  to  RFC. 
bank  that  had  loaned  910.000  to  a  vetei 
for  example,  with  VA  approving  the 
could  aeU  the  mortgage  on  the  veteri 
houaa  for  tlO.OOO.  lasa  whatever  paym* 
had  been  made,  to  RPC.  And  the 
would  pay  the  bank  one-half  of  1  per< 
(or  continuing  to  collect  the  principal 
Interest  payments  from  the  veterans  Involi 

With  RFC  out  of  the  fleld.  however,  b. 
and  other  lenders  must  And  buyers  for 
mortgage  holdings  In  the  Investment  pul 
Rapraaentatlve  Jxssi  P.  Wolcott.   Repi 
can.  of  **K»»^"    who  led  the  fight  to^ 
hlblt  thla  MPC  activity,  argued  that, 
public   did   not  support   tha  OI  boi 
market,  any  additional  Oovemmaot 
ahotild  come  through  amendment  to  ths 
blU  of  rlghu  rather  than  by    going 
the  back  door  of  the  RFC." 

Public  interest  In  buying  OI  loans 
Umlted.    Here  and  there  premiums  of  1 
percent  have  been  paid  for  such  mort| 
but  buying  la  confined  to  the  safest  U 

Result  la  that  lendera  no  Linger  can  cc 
oo  a  sure  and  quick  market  for  UI 
paper.  Thla  meana  that  banks  and 
gaga  companlea  which  already  have  invs 
heavUy  In  OI  loans  may  bnlk  at  putting 
more  money  Into  such  loans. 

That,  m  fact,  la  just  what  will  hai . 
cfflclals  sea  It.  T.  B.  King.  Director  of 
Loan  Guaranty  Service,  reports  that 
builders  have  been  promised  operating 
by  lenders  who  themaalvaa  had  plannt 
use  the  RFC  purchaaa  market  to  get 
own  money  back  quickly  Theae  bi 
now  may  have  to  abandon  or  delay  coi 
tkm  plans. 

A  subatantlai  number  of  banka  la 
cities  and  towns  say  they  wUl  not  havr 
mora  money  to  lend  on  GI  bomea  imlaas 
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the  United  States  and  definite  danger  for  the 
future. 

The  danger  Is  not  only  that  the  United 
Btataa  might  disastrously  drain  its  oil  sup- 
plies In  peacetime — but  that  in  wartime  we 
wouldn't  have  enough  oil  of  our  cwn  to  sup- 
ply our  planes,  ships,  and  plants. 

The  man  Is  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  one  of  the 
best-known  oilmen  In  the  United  States. 
He  Is,  In  addition  to  being  an  expert  on  oil 
and  a  man  with  large  Interests  in  oil.  an  ad- 
viser to  the  United  Slates  Government  on 
certain  Important  phases  of  foreign  relations. 

He  is  the  official  adviser  on  reparations  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  as  such 
he  has  visited  moat  of  the  major  foreign 
coimtrlea. 

In  particular,  he  has  been  In  the  Orient 
and  he  has  had  personal  experience  with  the 
tough  and  realistic  attitude  which  Soviet 
Russia  Is  taking  toward  her  nearby  neigh- 
bors and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Pauley,  visiting  in  Honolulu,  says  that 
If  there  should  be  another  World  War.  the 
United  States  would  have  to  tighten  lU  belt 
on  oil  consumption  far  more  strictly  even 
than  in  World  War  11. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  would  have  to 
get  foreign  oil  to  augment  Its  own  depleted 
supplies. 

Mr.  Pauley  did  not  say  so,  but  the  United 
States  might  hsve  to  pay  an  exorbitant  if  not 
a  urrible  price  for  any  oil  we  should  get.  In 
wartime  from  foreign  soil. 

And  at  this  very  time  when  oilmen  view 
with  alarm  the  steady  drainage  of  cur  preci- 
ous reserves,  we  are  selling  oil  abroad — in- 
cluding notably,  Soviet  Russia. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Star-Bulletin  car- 
ried the  story  of  lubricating  oU.  grease  and 
drums  or  containers  being  loaded  aboard  a 
RuKlan  freighter  for  shipment  to  a  Soviet 
port. 

New  the  irony  of  this  Is  that  Soviet  Russia 
has  abundant  oil  of  her  own.  She  has  with- 
in her  own  boundaries  some  of  the  richest 
oil  fields  In  the  world.  She  has.  In  some  of 
her  satellite  countries,  much  other  oil  avail- 
able And  in  case  of  need.  Russia  won't  hesi- 
tate to  go  right  Into  those  satellite  coun- 
tries—with armed  force,  if  necessary— and 
take  what  oil  she  wants. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  continuing  to  allow  ship- 
ment of  oil  abroad  begins  to  look  like  sheer 

fo  ly. 

And  It  Is  a  grim  reminder  to  Honolulu  of 
the  dnys  when  Japan  was  buying  scrap  Iron 
In  the  United  States— and  moving  it  through 
this  port  to  her  ship  plants  and  munitions 
factories.  Japan  was  getting  ready  to  turn 
the  deadly  might  of  her  war  machine  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  on  the  Philippines,  on  Mid- 
way, on  the  Aleutians,  and  on  American  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  dying  at  Guadal- 
canal and  elsewhere  In  the  Pacific. 

But.  until  only  a  few  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor  It  was  "business  as  usual"  for  Uncle 
Sam  with  Japan. 

We  "couldn't  afford"  to  take  the  decisive 
step  of  shutting  off  Japan  from  our  scrap 
Iron. 


Stalin's  Sucker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesaay.  July  IS.  1947 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  C.  Waldrop  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  ol  July  15.  1947; 


St  auk's  SncKsa 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Rarely  does  an  old-school,  career  diplomat 
ever  spill  the  Inside  story  of  his  trade.  So 
It  will  pay  you  by  any  test  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  current  Issue  of  Life  and  read  the  piece 
by  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  who  resigned  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Poland  just  to  be  free 
to  write  it. 

The  sum  of  It  all  la  that  Stalin's  favorite 
chump  or  sucker  during  the  recent  war  was 
the  late  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  for  whose  folly  Po- 
land is  paying  now  In  blood,  and  the  whole 
world  may  next  find  Itself  paying,  too. 

The  tragedy  of  Poland  is.  of  course,  the 
central  crime  and  horror  ol  World  War  II. 
It  Is  a  crime  In  which  the  United  States  has 
its  share  of  guilt  and  so  do  England  and 
France. 

England  and  France,  In  early  1939,  worked 
a  confidence  game  on  the  Poles  by  promising 
them  effective  help  If  they  would  defy  Hitler. 
The  Poles  fell  for  It  and  In  September  of  that 
year  found  themselves  Invaded  by  Germany 
and  Germany's  ally,  Russia,  while  England 
and  France  went  Into  the  sitzkrieg. 

The  Poles  were  Just  brave  fools.  They  were 
sure  their  friends  would  not  let  them  down. 
This  writer  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a 
young  Polish  refugee.    Said  the  Pole: 

"We  were  so  sure  the  English  and  French 
were  coming  that  even  when  the  Nazis  and 
the  Reds  were  right  on  top  of  us  we  wouldn't 
give  up  hope.  I  remember  one  day  the  wild 
excitement  In  our  village.  We  heard  the 
French  had  cut  clear  through  Germany  and 
their  troop  trains  were  spreading  over  Poland. 
"Actually,  some  firemen  from  Warsaw  were 
passing  through  on  the  train  to  some  other 
place  to  show  people  there  how  to  fight  fire 
bombs.  But  the  sight  of  those  unfamiliar 
uniforms  v/as  all  we  needed.  It  took  weeks 
for  the  truth  to  sink  In." 

The  truth.  In  fact,  never  did  sink  In  with 
the  Poles  from  1939  to  1945.  They  fought 
the  Germans.  They  fought  the  Rusalans. 
They  ran  an  underground  government  at 
home,  another  government  In  exile  In  Lon- 
don, they  raised  an  under -cover  Army  In 
Poland  and  built  another  Army  in  exile  that 
fought  in  the  air  over  England,  across  the 
desert  in  Africa  and  up  Italy. 

The  Poles  believed  that  In  the  end  their 
bravery  and  love  of  freedom  would  be  Justi- 
fied In  history,  even  though  bravery  and  the 
love  of  freedom  were  costing  them  their 
young  men  and  women,  and  for  that  matter 
their  old  ones.  too.  at  a  sacrificial  rate  be- 
yond any  other  nation's. 

They  were  willing  to  stand  It,  for  the  Poles 
believed  that  Poland  would  be  restored  and 
free  when  the  war  ended. 

Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  in  this  Life  piece  above- 
mentioned,  lets  you  know  In  detail  Just  how 
cruelly  the  Poles  were  deceived  by  false 
friends. 

Just  to  give  It  to  you  quick,  here  Is  what 
he  tells  about  his  visit  with  President  Roose- 
velt to  get  orders  before  leaving  for  Warsaw : 
"I  said  that  the  Soviet  view  •  •  •  of 
an  independent  Poland  was  quite  different 
from  ours.  The  President  replied  that  he  had 
entire  confidence  in  Stalin's  word  and  felt 
sure  he  would  not  go  back  on  It." 

There  It  Is.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane  Is  no  school- 
boy, nor  Is  he  a  tattletale.  He  is  a  serious- 
minded  professional  dealer  In  relations  be- 
tween nations  with  31  years*  experience  m 
positions  of  great  trust  and  Importance. 

Roosevelt,  In  1944,  had  convinced  himself 
that  he  had  entire  confidence  In  Stalin's 
word.  He  thought  he  had  put  the  Indian 
sign  on  Bloody  Joe  after  one  easy  session  or 
the  Roosevelt  charm  school.    Such  vanity. 

So  Lane  went  on  to  Poland,  and  there  he 
found  and  documented  the  evidence  that 
Life  stuns  up  imder  the  headings: 

"How  the  Conamunlsts  rigged  the  Polish 
elections." 

"Why  the  deputy  foreign  minister  bossed 
bis  boas." 


"How  Poland  was  sold  down  the  river  at 
Yalta." 

"Why  the  government  officials  have  ahlfty 
eyes." 

"Who  the  Kremlin's  top  agent  In  Po- 
land Is." 

"How  Poles  dlsappeu  overnight." 
It  is  all  fascinating,  as  any  great  and  mon- 
strous tragedy  Is  fascinating.  It  Is  also  a 
story  to  make  any  American  ashamed  becauaa 
oiu:  Government  played  such  a  disgraceful 
part  In  deceiving  the  Poles  and  helping  to 
deliver  them  to  Stalin. 

No  need  to  repeat  the  deuils  of  Lane'a 
piece  here,  except  to  say  that  they  Include 
many  Items  you  may  have  read  first  in  the 
Times-Herald  as  they  were  happening. 

Such  things  as  the  Russian  double-crooa 
of  the  Polish  underground  army  of  "Oeneral 
Bor"  that  led  these  brave  and  foolish  Polaa 
out  where  the  Germans  could  wipe  them 
out  while  a  Russian  Army  sat  down  10  mllea 
away  to  watch 

Also,  how  the  Russians  kidnaped  the  16 
Polish  leaders  who  followed  the  lead  F.  D. 
gave  them  at  YalU  and  undertook  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Kremlin.  All  they  negotlat«d 
was  their  own  destruction. 

The  above  and  many  other  stories  of  the 
same  kind  were  first  told  In  the  Times-Herald 
during  the  war.  They  were  denied  and  de- 
nounced as  lies.  Now  you  can  read  them 
again,  furnished  by  a  man  who  learned  the 
facts  cfBcially. 

The  value  of  Lane's  report  is  that  It  shows 
tis  Just  what,  kind  of  a  character  Stalin  Is. 
And  whether  Lane  meant  to  do  so  or  not.  It 
also  adds  some  more  dope  on  F.  D.  R.,  whom 
history  now  begins  to  bill  publicly,  "Stalin 'a 
sucker." 
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Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  George 
S.  Benson: 

Stort  WrtH  A  MoaAL 

(By  George  S.  Benson,  president,  Harding 

College,  Searcy,  Ark.) 

One  time  there  was  a  young  man,  the 
younger  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer.  Times 
were  good,  prices  were  high.  It  was  a  period 
of  prosperity  for  everybody.  Apparently 
spending  had  got  to  be  a  habit  with  most  of 
the  folks  in  that  community.  At  any  rate, 
this  son  saw  that  others  were  having  a  good 
time  spending  money.  Since  everybody's  do- 
ing It,  he  thought,  why  shouldn't  I  enjoy  my- 
self? 

So  this  fine  yoimg  man  who  had  all  the 
opportunities  one  could  wish  for,  and  a  brU- 
Uant  future  In  sight,  kept  after  his  father 
until  one  day  "the  old  man  settled  him  off" 
with  a  good  deal  of  money.  This  country 
boy  then  went  to  town,  and  set  out  to  have 
himself  a  better  time  than  he  had  ever  had 
before.  He  spent  more  money  than  he  had 
ever  spent  before.  Friends  were  numerotis. 
Playboy  super  de  luxe,  this  young  man  had 
swarms  of  lady  friends.  But  they  required 
money. 

RS    ACUIEVIS    WISDOM 

Now,  you  are  wondering.  If  you  have  read 
this  far.  whether  this  misguided  and  pam- 
pered lad  ever  quit  spending.  He  did.  Ha 
quit  spending  when  a  depression  set  In.  for 
that  was  the  time  when  he  found  hlmaeif 
unable  to  obtain  any  more  money.    At  tliU 
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nation,  spend  all  that  we 

we  come  to  our  ■snaee.  Uke  the 

Bon?    With  signs  o*  iMpinalon  ap- 

we  continue  to  spend  and  spend. 

from  habtt.    Doing  Uttle  or  noth- 

our  monstrous  national  debt  of 

...COO.  we  continue  to  look  around 

And  thlni^  for  which  to  approprl- 

We  have  come  to  count  cfl  our 

inding  years,  in  terms  of  the  next 

appropriations  bills. 
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BAT   or  KXCKONINO 

It 'a  not  a  nice  thought,  but  you 
on    spending    money    without 
where  It  a  coming  from.    This  waa 
1  be  prodigal  son  discovered.    Neither 
safely    manufncture    currency    to 
your  apending  projects.    Either 
aoon  lead  to  dire  resulta.     A  day 
tacktoing  will   come  to  a  country   that 
01  It  has.  just  aa  It  did  to  the  prodl- 
Let  us  have  more  wisdom  than  the 
who  found  that  he  could  repent 
wlfen  hard  times  struck  him. 
4>endlng.  aa  oppoaed  to  saving,  haa 
a  situation  that  caDa  for  the  beat 
Intelligent  cMMMhlp.     It  la  al- 
to go  to  work.    We  must  also  Im- 
our  leglilatars  that  if  they  are 
s^tesmen.  not  mere  politicians,  they 
c  unserve  the   wealth   of   the   country 
1  han  lavishly  spend  It.     Without  be- 
-wise  and  pound- foollah.  we  ought 
poUdea  that  wUl  cut  down 
debt. 
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not  only  to  China's  manpower  but  to  all 
sotirces  the  oouBtry  atill  poaaeeMa. 

The  Chineae  leader  Is  fighting  with  hta 
to  the  wall.    But  It  Is  dear  to  every  one 
China — and  to  Waahtogton.  too—  that  unl< 
American  aupport  la  forthcoming,  hla  bati 
will  be  In  vain  and  he  will  be  overwhelmed  ' 
the  next  few  months. 

The  American  Government's  attitude 
ward  China  Is  conaldered  by  ihoee  who  al 
tempt  to  read  the  future  aa  one  of  the  majf 
errors  It  has  committed  alnee  the  end  of  tl 


iniH3.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  In  the  Recokb.  I 

the  following  article  by  Constan- 

from  the  Washington  Sunday 

July  13.  1947: 
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(By 
Geniballaalmo  CIdaag 


ktlon  In  China,  and  thla  applies 


Now.  when  Idgh-taaklBffAnBy  and  l«at 
ofDcers  and  maay  deWaa  oMelals  insist  tt 
the  poaslblllty  of  war  with  RUHia  ahoutd  n« 
be  ruled  out.  China  assumes  top  strat< 
Importance  for  America's  national  defe 
In  fact.  It  la  considered  as  America's  first  It 
of  defense  In  the  Pacific. 

SmOPSAM -MOnSD 

UntU  a  few  weeka  ago  It  waa  not  in 
form  to  doubt  MoaeoWS  good  intentiona 
ralae  the  poaslbility  ot  a  Soviet 
against  the  United  Statea.     Many  vital 
porta   on   Soviet    activlUes    In    western   a 
north weetern  Siberia  were  sailed  away  wit 
out  ever  seeing  the  light  of  day.  leat 
American     people    become    alarmed     at 
Russia. 

Reports  that  Russian  submarlnea  were  s( 
Ing  on  American  naval  exercises  in  the 
cific  wan  dastgaatsd  tap  secret  by  reaper 
ble  AiMrleaa  auttaartUia.  8"  were  the 
poru  of  feverish  military  activltlea  of  tiw 
armies  in  the  area  facing  Alaska  and  Ji 
The  same  «as  true  of  news  that  the  Ri 
were  estaahshlng  important  military  alrflel 
in  the  aaas  area. 

There  havs  keen  no  indiscretions  tn 
ctal  quarters  about  tbs  astounding 
at  oooatructlon  at  railways  sod  other 
munlcatlons    throurhout    Siberia.     But 
thla  mformatlun.  which  exists  tn  the  files 
responsible  Government  depaitments. 
up  to  but  one  thing:  Such  acuvities  on 
part  of  ifoacow  leaders  are  Inexplicable  u| 
leas  they  harbor  hostile  Intenuons  with 
spect  to  Alaaka  and  northweatern  Canada. 

This    poeaibiUty— distasteful    aa    it 
should    not  be   hidden   from   the   Ameri 
public.     But  the  long  tradition  of  excludt 
the  American  public  from  Its  Cover  lunen^ 
confldeaee  tn  matters  of  foreign  affairs 
stands  today,  as  it  did  in  pre-Pearl  Hi 


iaU»ll>   LOTALTT 

It  Is  admitted   to   mlMtary  qtiarter 

thoi:gn  not  In  the  State  Department— tl 
strong  China,  friendly  to  the  United  Stal 
would  be  an  effective  deterrent  to  Rx 
plans  In  the  Pacific  area.     The  American  ; 
pie  are  Kuropean-minded  right  now  ' 
the  Government,   the  press,  and  the 
place  great   emphasis  on   thst   part   of 
world,  rather  thin  on  the  Far  Bast.     Am« 
cana  are  traditionally  Europenn-mlnded 
went   to  war   tik-lce   to  save   that  contli 
The  Pjir  East  la  regarded  as  hopeless  and 
tively  unimportant. 

In  Its  early  stages  the  last  war  created 
fear  that  American  territory  could  be  Inva^ 
by  tho  Germans,  either  from  Britain — If1 
fell — cr  from  North  Africa.     The  blow  cni 
iKrwarer.  tram  the  only  other  major  Pac 
power — Japan. 

Todiy  the  U    8.  R  R.  Is  only  a  stc 
throw  from  Alaska,  one  of  the  weakest 
In  the  American  armor.    It  Is  admitted] 
Washington  military  quarters  that  little 
been  done  to  fortify  AlsAa  and  the  chai 
of  adding  to  Its  drtVases  right  now  are  I| 
Ited     Tet  it  Is  adattted  tn  the  same  qt 
ters  that  If  a  hostile  power  were  to  sat 
llsh  Itself  *n  that  area,  the  security  of 
west  ctiast  would  be  seriously  Jeopardised. 

The  attention  of  the  American  publlo] 
feeused  on  the  Balkans.  Prance.  Italy. 
Germany.     We  are  now  considering  spen^ 
billions  of  d<41ars  to  rehabUltate 
the  belief  that  thla  wUl  aasure  our  own  i 


ly  of  sUengthenlni 

East. 
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cooperating  with  his  divisions,  particularly  In 
the  defense  of  Shanghai  in  1937.  But  these 
wsre  only  Incidental  compromises,  as  occur 
in  all  Chinese  civil  wars. 

PRXSSUKI  ON  CHIANG 

After  VJ-day  General  Chiang,  who  was 
aware  that  the  Communists  headed  by  the 
Moscow  puppet.  Mao  Tse-tung,  would  pre- 
vent an  early  recovery  of  China,  wanted  to 
use  his  American -trained  divisions  to  end 
the  Communist  movement.  He  told  some  of 
our  representatives,  including  Ambassador 
Patrick  Hurley,  that  unless  he  disposed  of  the 
organized  rebels  while  his  military  power 
remained,  China  woi.Ud  become  the  scene 
of  a  bitter  civil  war. 

The  United  States  opposed  his  plans.  The 
State  Department  and  a  part  of  the  press 
and  radio  told  General  Chiang  that  he  must 
bring  the  Communists  Into  the  government 
and  try  to  work  with  them.  His  argument 
that  the  only  way  to  work  with  Moscow's 
tools  was  to  surrender  to  them  had  little 
effect  on  the  State  Department's  officials  In 
China  and  In  Washington. 

When  General  Chiang  demurred  he  was 
told  that  American  assistance  henceforth 
would  be  predicated  on  his  ability  to  unify 
China  by  taking  the  Yenan  government  into 
his  own  Under  thU  pressure  General 
Chiang  agreed 

After  the  spectacular  resignation  of  Am- 
bassador Hurley  General  Marshall,  who  had 
Just  given  up  hla  position  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
was  given  the  thankless  task  of  mediator 
between  the  Chiang  government  and  the 
irreconcilable  Communists.  General  Mar- 
shall went  to  China  and  extended  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  Yenan  group  by  organiz- 
ing tripartite  teams  to  bring  about  a  truce 
in  China's  civil  war. 

STSATCGT    FAn^ED 

Although  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
was  given  wider  powers  by  President  Truman 
tham  any  other  special  Ambassador  ever  had. 
he  took  his  inspiration  from  the  sp>eclall8t8 
in  the  State  Department.  This  group  of 
men  was  wedded  to  the  Idea  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Moscow,  that  they  were  agrarians  and  reform- 
ers, and  that  by  hook  or  by  crook  Mr.  Tru- 
man's special  Ambassador  had  to  ram  co- 
operation with  Yenan  down  General  Chiang's 
throat. 

This  failed  because  Mao  Tse-tungs  repre- 
sentative. Chou  En-lal,  adopted  the  Moscow 
strategy  of  making  promises  which  he  did 
not  Intend  to  keep.  General  Marshall  re- 
turned to  Washington  denouncing  both  the 
national  government  and  the  Communists 
for  the  failure  to  create  a  united  regime. 

Russia  stayed  on  the  side  lines.  She  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  amity  with  General  Chiang 
m  Augtist  1946,  but  when  It  came  to  execu- 
tion of  that  treaty,  she  used  delaying  tactics 
to  enable  the  Communist  armies  to  infiltrate 
Manchuria  before  General  Chiang's  troops 
arrived. 

All  kinds  of  obstacles  were  placed  in  the 
National  Government's  way  to  favor  the 
Yenan  puppeU.  All  these  were  sugar-coated 
for  the  good  reason  that  there  was  still  a 
strong  American  army  In  China,  which  under 
strong  provocation  could  have  acted.  Fran- 
tic propaganda  to  get  the  Americans  out  of 
China  was  begun  by  the  CommunUts  and 
so-called  liberal  newspapers  and  radio  com- 
mentators. 

CHIANG'S  PLIGHT 

But  General  Chiang  still  had  Amerlcan- 
ualned  divisions  which  were  no  match  for 
the  Russian  and  Japanese-trained  Commu- 
nlats.  He  had  obtained  the  promise  of  a 
loan  from  Washington  to  bolster  his  forces. 
The  amount  earmarked  Ijy  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  $500,000,000.  But  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  American  laws  would  not  permit 
him  to  buy  military  equipment  in  this  coun- 
try. The  money  could,  however,  he  thought, 
be  used  to  alleviate  China's  acute  economic 
crMs. 


This  crisis  was  ascribed  by  the  political 
philosophers  in  the  State  Department  to  the 
crookedness  of  the  Chiang  administration. 
In  fact,  however,  it  was  Impossible  for  the 
Nanking  government  to  remedy  the  situation 
when  the  country  was  In  the  throes  of  war 
against  the  Yenan  Communists,  who  are  re- 
ceiving strong  support  from  Russia. 

soMZ  posxtBiLrnxs 

The  Chinese  Government  is  being  told  now 
by  Washington  that  credits  would  be  avail- 
able if  they  are  to  be  used  for  sound  rehabili- 
tation projects.    How  can  such  projects  be 
planned  by  a  Government  which  is  fighting 
for  Its  life?    This  argument  is  answered  by 
our   policy    framers:    "What   about   making 
peace  with  the  Communists?"    No  such  sug- 
gestion  Is  being  made  by  Moscow   to  Mao 
Tse-tung  when  he  asks  for  military  equip- 
ment and  support  In  the  persons  of  Japanese 
Instructors  or  Korean  Red-trained  divisions. 
The  Chinese  tragedy  can  easily  affect  our 
own   security.     According   to   American   ob- 
servers  recently   returned   from   China   the 
Russians  aim  to  place  the  portion  of  China 
between  Manchuria  and  Tibet  under  Soviet 
supremacy.     The  rest  of  that  vast  country 
will  be  left  to  Its  own  devices  and  recovery 
will  be  prevented  by  fomenting  civil  wars 
and  political  and  economic  chaos  with  the 
assistance   of   ambitious   and    unscrupulous 
war  lords  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  per- 
sonal profit. 

Under  these  conditions  and  without  even 
America's  moral  support.  General  Chiang  is 
expected  to  disappear  from  the  Chinese  scene 
within  a  year  or  less.  The  ideologists  In  the 
Sute  Department  thus  will  have  played  un- 
wittingly into  Soviet  hands 

A  strong  and  friendly  China,  our  military 
and  naval  experts  maintain,  would  be  a  se- 
rious threat  to  whatever  alms  Russia  might 
harbor  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With 
a  strong  Chinese  Army  on  her  flanks  the 
Moscow  leaders  would  think  twice  before  de- 
ciding on  any  rash  action. 

POSmON  CHANCES 

Our  stand  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Government  since  1931.  when  the  Ja- 
panese first  entered  Manchuria,  a  stand 
which  brought  a  head-on  clash  with  Japan 
In  1941,  has  now  been  changed.  Policy 
framers  in  the  State  Department  have  de- 
cided that  China  is  no  longer  democratic 
and  does  not  deserve  our  support,  which  the 
military  considers  more  important  than  ever 
In  the  past. 

China  is  not  a  democracy  In  the  American 
sense  of  the  world.  But  neither  was  she  a 
democracy  when  we  came  to  her  assistance 
16  years  ago.  There  have  been  no  radical 
changes  In  China  for  ages.  But  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  fundamental  changes 
In  the  new  policy  framers  In  the  State  De- 
partment, changes  which  we  hope  will  not 
affect  America's  security.  However,  some  ob- 
servers fear  that  mistaken  ideas  about  for- 
eign countries  could  prove  expensive,  indeed, 
for  the  American  people. 


Crisis  on  the  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angles  Times  of  July  3. 1947.  which  I 
consider  both  timely  and  of  interest  to 
southern  Calilornia  and  Arizona,  alike. 


I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
have  been  resolutions  introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  requesting  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
start  suits  such  as  this  editorial  recom- 
mends. 

Furthermore,  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee  has  also  recommended  thafc 
the  Attorney  General  institute  such  ac- 
tion. 

This  editorial,  I  believe,  clearly  pre- 
sents the  issue.    It  follows:  . 

CRISIS    ON    THE    COLOSAOO 

Slowly,  and  for  the  most  part  behind  the 
scenes,  there  has  been  buUt  up  on  the  vital 
question  of  ownership  of  Colorado  River 
water  a  situation  so  dangerous  that  It  now 
demands  to  be  discussed  fully  and  openly. 
If  it  Is  allowed  to  fester  any  longer  ths 
vicious  consequences  may  Impair  the  entire 
course  of  future  growth  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona. 

The  public  has  been  slow  to  grasp  the  full 
gravity  of  the  increasingly  serious  Colorado 
River  deadlock. 

In  a  series  of  articles  last  faU.  the  Times 
presented  the  facts  Involving  the  26-year 
fight  between  California  and  Arizona  over 
apportionment  of  the  river's  water.  Thoss 
articles  set  In  motion  some  forces  which  may 
tend  toward  an  eventual  settlement.  But 
meantime  the  factors  adding  to  the  sertoua- 
ness  of  the  water  conflict  have  been  Intensi- 
fied. 

For  25  years  Arizona  and  California  havs 
not  been  able  to  agree  even  up<»i  a  formula 
to  approach  an  understanding:  they  cannot 
now  agree;  and  there  Is  no  prospect  of  an 
agreement  in  the  future. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Times  re- 
cently has  taken  the  lead,  along  with  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  of  California  and  Gov.  VaU  N. 
Plttman  of  Nevada.  In  explorlrg  the  poasl- 
blllty o."  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing on  the  whole  complicated  and  tangled 
mass.  Admittedly,  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
is  a  final  resort  only  after  efforts  at  compact 
or  arbitration  have  been  exhausted.  And  aU 
such  latter  efforts  never  appeared  more  hope- 
less than  now. 

At  this  moment  the  practical  factors  add- 
ing to  the  misunderstanding  and  111  wUl  are 
multiplying  fast.  Arizona's  great  Central 
Valley  around  Phoenix  Is  suffering  an  acute 
water  shortage,  lack  of  rainfall  having  left 
the  storage  spaces  behind  Roosevelt  and  other 
dams  practically  empty,  and  this  climaxing 
a  series  of  dry  and  terrifying  years.  Yet  Cali- 
fornia water' officials  are  in  Washington  bit- 
terly opposing  before  Congress  an  Arizona 
project  for  diversion  of  Colorado  River  water 
to  correct  the  shortage.  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia there  has  been  formed  the  aggressive 
Colorado  River  Association  with  Preston 
Hotchkis  as  its  president  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  California  for  Colorado  River  water. 
Yet,  in  aU  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  demands  of  some  extremist  elements  In 
California  are  as  unfair  and  imjustifled  as 
some  similar  demands  by  Arizona  extremists. 
And.  all  the  while,  6,500.000  acre-feet  a 
year  of  Colorado  River  water — almost  half 
of  the  river's  useful  flow — la  going  to  waste 
Into  the  Oiilf  of  California  because  it  la  not 
needed  now. 

Indeed,  the  sickening  thing  about  the 
whole  fight  la  that  it  is  over  a  situation 
which  may  develop  25  or  30  years  from  now 
when  the  full  flow  of  the  river  is  in  use. 
California  tries  to  establish  a  claim  which 
wUl  stand  up  years  hence.  Arizona  tries  a 
retaliatory  grab.  Then  both  aides  ety 
"Thief!"  and  "Robber!" 

This  senseless  bickering  and  name-calling 
has  gone  on  long  enotigb. 

What  Is  needed  now.  under  the  direction 
of  the  governors  of  the  three  Statea  most 
vitally    Involved — California,    Arlaooa.    and 
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HOnsi  OP  RVKHBNTATTVBS 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1947 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

he  following  editorial  from  the 

St.  Marys.  Pa.,  for  July  11. 


ar  Intent  on  robbing  your  home 
M  scared  off  by  soft  words. 

that  has  Its  eyes  on  the  wealth 
vrlll  not  be  dtosuaded  from  Its 
by    pieas   for   world-wide   disarm - 
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'  Wor\a  War  I  was  over  this  Nation  In 
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would  be  won  by  superior  air  power 
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know  that  In  this  present  im- 
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Soviet  espionage  work  in  Canada  In  get 
daU  on   the  atomic  bomb  to  reallae 
country   dcee   not   leeognlae   anything 
brute  force  , 

We   have  acen   the   United   Nations   sink  I 
lower  and  lower  in  public  prestige.    It  has  yet 
to  raise  Its  voice  la  proteet  over  the  Buaaiaa  | 
selxure  of  Hungary. 

When   you  put  all  theee  things  toget 
they  spell  the  need  for  an  adequate 
America. 

And  as  far  as  can  be  seen  the  only  way 
aooomplish    that    Is    by    universal    mlliU 
traming  by  maklag  every  boy  at  18  Uahle 
1  year  military  Berries. 

He  may  never  have  to  go  to  war.  but  If 
doea  he  wUl.  at  least,  be  prepared  for  it.  i 
tiirown  Into  conflict  with  little  knowledge 
the  weapona  he  must  uae  as  was  frequent 
the  caae  In  two  world  wars. 

America  has  paid  a  tremendous  price 
the  preeervstkjn  of  the  freedom  it  now 
joys. 

Would  It  hurt  any  18-year-old  lad 
spend  la  months  of  hla  llf e  In  earrytn« 
that  freedcim? 

We  agree  with  what  Cy  Peterman,  war  eor^ 
respondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  ^^ 
to  say  on  the  subject  when  he  said: 

"If  It  on'y  teaches  young  men  to  say  "He 
sir"  and  'Tee,  sir.*  It  wUl  have  aceompl*-^ 
something  worth  while." 

But  that  would  not  be  our  only  reason  fc 
favoring  such  a  training  program.  It  wouM 
mean  the  future  security  of  America,  a  gua- 
anty  this  would  remain  a  Nation  of  free  m< 
and  free  women  long  after  this  general* 
has  answered  Us  last  stmimons. 

What  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  way  of  humi 
libertlea  should  be  paeaert  on  to  succeedli 
generatlona  ao  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  '* 
■ame  meaning  In  years  to  come  as  It  ** 
today.  , 

Universal  military  training  will  be  an  exj 
pensive  preposition,  but  only  a  fragmentar"^ 
cost  of  what  total  war  would  be. 


WorM  CoHcctiTiuB  by  Compulsion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  wxsT  viacufu 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPR«S«NTATIV1B 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1947 

Mr.    ELLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    as 
State    Department    representatives    ai 
now  in  Gmeva  negotiating  trade  agn 
ments  and  formulating  plans  for  the  ~ 
ternational  Trade  Organization,  divi 
of  the  United  Nations,  it  is  encc 
to  find  an  editor  now  and  then  who 
Informed  and  has  the  courage  to  s] 
out.    IXir:ng  eAtWMlTe  hearings  on 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  this  sprli 
by  the  Ways  and  Mmiu  Committee 
the  House,  It  was  demonstrated  beyond  < 
shadow  ot  a  doubt  that  by  and  large 
agreements  had  operated  to  the 
ment  of  American  industries  and  ai 
culture.     Now  comes  the  Intcmatloi 
Trade  Organization  which  is  the  subj< 
of  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Edward  Sv 
editor  of  the  Point  Pleasant   (W.  Vi 
Register.    His  conclusions  are  correct. 

Tt»e  International  Trade  Orgi 
and  the  International  Refugee 
mtion  are  organiiatlons  set  up  under 
United  Nations,  and  If  carried  to    * 
ultimate  conclusions  will  permit  the  f  i 
flow  of  merchandiae  and  peofile  beti 
countries.     It  Is  readily  observed  tl 
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Lobbyists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENDERSON  LANHAM 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15,  1947 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. July  11. 1  extended  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  an  edi- 
torial which  apeared  on  July  8  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Today  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  along  the  same  lines  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  July  10. 

I  heartily  approve  of  this  editorial  be- 
cause I  believe  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
too  far  against  the  development  of  our 
great  waterways  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  navigation,  flood  control,  and  pro- 
duction of  power,  all  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LOBBTISTS 

One  of  our  most  valued  Washington  serv- 
ices. Congressional  Quarterly,  edited  by  Hen- 
rietta and  Nelson  Poynter.  informs  us  that  at 
present  842  lobbyists  are  registered  and  ply- 
ing their  trade  in  and  around  the  Capitol. 
These  842  legislative  agents  are  seeking  things 
either  positive  or  negative,  active  or  passive, 
commission  or  omission  by  government. 

As  evidence  of  the  value  put  upon  them  by 
their  employers,  these  lobbyists  admit  total 
salaries  of  »3.727.000  a  year  But  that  Is 
probably  only  a  fraction  of  their  earnings. 
About  one-third  of  them  report  no  salaries, 
saying  their  pay  Is  contingent  upon  results 
or  that  they  are  operating  only  part-time  at 
lobbying  and  cannot  allocate  the  portion  of 
their  stipends  attributable  to  that  activity. 
So  you  may  see  that  the  art  of  making 
friends  and  influencing  legislation  is  a  pretty 
big  and  growing  industry  In  the  precincts 
of  Capitol  Hill.  The  cold,  statistical  facts, 
taken  from  official  sources,  give  esi>eclal  point 
to  certain  recent  comments  made  by  Drew 
Pearson.  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  other  unin- 
hibited correspondents.  There  doubtless  are 
those  who  suspect  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Stokes 
of  nagging  some  of  the  big  interests,  but  the 
evidence  in  the  record  supports  their  charges 
of  powerful  organized  pressures,  especially 
In  behalf  of  the  clectrlc-power  Industry,  the 
railroads,  and  the  associated  real-estate 
agents. 

This  newspaper  feels  a  high  Interest  In 
these  activities  which  concern  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  public  power.  We  have 
commented  from  time  to  time  for  more  than 
a  year  on  the  Nation-wide  propaganda  drive 
whose  aim  obviotisly  has  been  to  discredit 
TV  A  in  popular  esteem,  and  In  Corgress  to 
hobble  and  handicap  It  by  legislative  action. 
We  are  familiar  with  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  against  TVA,  and  yet.  giv- 
ing them  the  full  weight  due.  we  believe 
that  TVA  is  a  great  success,  a  national  asset, 
and  should  be  continued  in  operation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  congressional  act  by  which 
It  was  established. 

We  are  familiar  with  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  private  ownership  of  electric 
utilities  and  yet  we  still  believe  there  should 
be  further  utilization  of  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  their  valleys  for  the  public  benefit  In 
the  manner  of  TVA. 

It  has  been  disturbing,  then,  to  learn  of 
the  operations  of  the  lobbyists  for  the  elec- 
tric compwrnies  In  their  endeavors  to  rip  TVA 
and  balk  any  further  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  by  the  Government.  Espe- 
cially dUtiubing  is  the  sitill  of  the  lobbyists. 
Fourteen  ol  tuem  are  registered  and  their 


capability  Is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
admit  to  an  average  salary  of  $19,170. 

The  most  Intense  activity  of  these  lobbyists 
which  was  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  was 
brought  against  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  Its  consideration  of  funds  for 
public  power  projects  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment bill.  This  was  carried  on  by  the 
National  Association  of  Electric  Companies, 
which  has  110  member  companies  operating 
In  every  State  except  Maine,  Iowa,  and  Ne- 
vada. Only  part  of  the  pressure  was  applied 
from  Washington.  More  effective  probably 
were  the  pressures  which  were  organized  in 
the  districts  and  home  commtmltles  of  the 
Congressmen. 

This  form  of  direct  action  can  bring  terror 
to  the  heart  of  a  timid  representative  fearful 
of  a  hard  race  for  re-election.  To  receive 
letters  from  bankers,  merchants,  and  cap- 
tains of  industry  at  home,  urging  him  to  op- 
pose socialistic  experiments  and  to  stand 
stalwartly  for  free  enterprise  and  rugged  in- 
dividualism, give  him  pavjse  In  the  manner 
calculated  by  the  organizers  of  the  propa- 
ganda. 

As  It  stands,  the  lobbyists  have  done  well 
for  their  big  business  clients  at  Washington 
since  the  turn  of  the  calendar.  The  job  has 
not  been  completed  In  the  matter  of  public 
power,  for  the  Senate  Is  yet  to  take  a  whack 
at  the  legislation. 

But  the  accomplishments  are  such  as  to 
suggest  that  a  congressional  reaction  has  oc- 
ctirred  and  It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  stop, 
look,  and  listen. 

Skillful  propaganda  is  swinging  the  pen- 
dulum: It  may  be  further  than  the  public 
Is  aware. 


Worcester  Housing  Authority  Praises  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  15,  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  from  the  July  11, 1947. 
issue  of  the  Worcester  Telegram.  This 
article  comments  on  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Raymond  P.  Harold,  chairman  of 
the  Worcester  Housing  Authority,  given 
July  10  before  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  at  an  open  hearing  on 
H.  R.  3565.  a  housing  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  article  follows: 
Praises    Rkpresentativi    Donohui's    Vets 
Housing  Bill 

Washington. — Rajnmond  P.  Harold,  chair- 
man of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Housing  Au- 
thority, yesterdoy  told  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  veterans'  housing 
bill  filed  by  Representative  Harold  D.  Dono- 
HtTE,  Democrat,  from  Worcester,  "seems  to 
offer  the  most  workable  and  least  expensive 
means  of  easing  the  veterans'  housing 
shortage." 

"As  chairman  of  our  housing  authority 
in  Worcester,  I  have  had  a  close-up  view  of 
the  desperate  plight  into  which  some  of  our 
ex-servicemen  have  been  forced,"  he  said. 

"From  reports,  also,  I  am  sure  that  our 
problem  In  Worcester  Is  only  a  fair  sample 
of  ^hat  existing  In  most  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States.  Anyone  who  has  actually 
reviewed  the  cases  of  such  distress  will  agfee 
with  me  that  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  them.  Also,  anyone  who  has  figured 
the  various  ways  and  means  under  today's 
exceesive  building  cosU  realizes  that  the  Job 


cannot  be  done  without  some  kind  of  gov- 
ernmental aid. 

"The  plan  Donobus  proposes,"  he  aald. 
"has  the  merit  of  calling  for  the  use  of  Oov- 
emment  credit,  with  good  prospect  that  the 
loan  will  be  repaid  with  Interest,  Instead  of 
requiring  a  grant  or  Inviting  the  waste  that- 
always  accompanies  construction  by  the  Oot- 
ernment  Itself. 

"Briefly,"  he  continued,  "the  bill  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  It  would  make  ftmda 
available  to  local  or  State  housing  authori- 
ties, groups  of  veterans,  or  others,  organlaed 
as  limited  dividend  corporations.  In  propor- 
tion to  housing  needs  and  veteran  population. 

"Funds  would  be  advanced,"  he  said,  "at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  a  room,  or  60  percent  of 
cost,  whichever  is  less,  for  the  construction 
of  up  to  200,000  multiple-housing  4-  to 
6-room  rental  unite.  Fimds  so  advanced  by 
the  Government  would  constitute  secondary 
charges  on  the  rental  projects,  with  Interest 
and  principal  payments  deferred  until  first 
mortgage  obligations  were  all  discharged." 

UANT  TO  PARTICIPATB 

"Any  qualified  public  or  private  agencies 
may  participate  In  building  and  financing 
rental  homes  for  veterans  under  the  bill's 
provisions,"  he  safd.  These  agencies  .>  elude 
any  bank.  Federal  savings  and  loan,  or  build- 
ing and  loan  association.  Insurance  company, 
real  estate  or  builders'  corporation,  veterana' 
cooperative,  and  any  groups  of  citizens  rep- 
resenting the  civic,  business,  or  Industrial 
life  of  a  community. 

"It  Is  anticipated."  he  said,  "that  most  of 
the  applicants  for  assistance  under  this  plan 
would  be  municipalities.  To  the  city  or 
town  that  has  been  struggling  to  keep  faith 
with  its  veterans  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
a  ruinous  advance  in  the  local  tax  rate,  this 
solution  win  come  as  a  godsend  " 

After  careful  calculation,  our  housing  au- 
thority Is  convinced  that  It  can  build  com- 
fortable, healthy  unite  to  rent  fcH-  (35  to 
$45  a  month,  depending  on  size,  he  con- 
tinued. 

"With  the  10-year  exemption  from  city 
taxes  and  with  most  efficient  use  of  the  city's 
various  services,  we  could  amortize  half  of 
the  project  cost  In  not  more  than  32  years. 
At  that  time,  the  Federal  Government  would 
hold  the  prior  Hen. 

"While  no  one  can  say  precisely  what  the 
value  of  property  will  be  32  years  hence," 
Harold  said,  "experience  Indicates  that  build- 
ings that  have  been  well-constructed  and 
given  good  care  retain  a  very  considerable 
value  for  beyond  a  32-year  period." 

DWELLING  bTRUCTtniE 

"Each  dwelling  structure  contemplated  In 
the  Donohue  bill  would  be  of  not  less  than 
four  dwelling  unite,"  he  said,  "with  a  mini- 
mum of  12  dwelling;  unite  In  any  one  com- 
munity. Safe,  sanitary,  and  complete  Uvlng 
accommodations  must  be  supplied,  and  each 
unit  must  consist  of  not  less  than  four  rooms, 
of  which  two  shall  t>e  bedrooms;  nor  more 
than  six  rooms  of  which  three  shall  be  bed- 
rooms," he  said. 

"The  following  construction  and  financing 
provisions  are  specified, "  he  said.  "Project 
plans  must  have  approval  of  the  veterans' 
administrator.  An  approved  local  public 
agency  or  corporation  sponsoring  a  project 
shall  agree  to  complete  it  in  accordance  with 
approved  plans.  Such  agency  or  corporation 
shall  have  a  paid-in  capital  fund  of  not  leas 
than  5  percent  of  the  project  cost,  with 
dividends  on  this  capital  stock  limited  to  4 
percent  per  annum.  The  first  mortgage  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  4  per- 
cent, and  it  shall  be  amortized  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  3  percent  annually." 

Annual  net  profite,  he  said,  after  taxes  and 
amortization  of  the  primary  obligation  shaU 
be  allocated:  1,  to  payment  of  any  arrears  of 
Interest  or  amortization  of  the  primary  obli- 
gation; a,  one-half  of  remaining  net  profite 
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lawful  erlctlons."  And  further:  "Ot  Is  up  to 
the  tenant  to  decide  whether  he  wtihes  to 
sign  such  a  isaae  •  •  •  the  new  law 
states  tfcat  the  lease  must  be  entered  Into 
voluntarily  and  made  In  good  faith  •  •  • 
Control  of  maximum  rents  rwnatii  JUit  wherw  I 
they  were  under  the  old  .law  •  •  • 
thee*  Is  no  proTlslon  In  the  new  act  that 
chaagcs  rents  itutomatically  •  •  •  noth- 
ing In  the  new  law  tnvaUdMH  A  ~ 
In  existence  "  Mr.  CreedOB  MM 
'-specific  protecUoiM'*  IB  th«  statuts  afa'.nn 
evictions.  QiMtinff  again:  "Tba  tanant  v.uo 
continues  to  pay  the  rant  to  which  the  land- 
lord Is  entitled  and  lives  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  tenancy  generally,  has  no  mora 
(ear  of  eviction  than  before.**  Mr.  Cre^on 
issusd  this  analysis  only  4  or  5  hours  a:ter 
tha  Prsaldsnfs  msasage  was  presented  to  tha 
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mi 


or  PBNItSTLVAinA 

IN  THB  f OUfOK  OF  RKPIIWIHTATIVP 

7  nesday,  Juhf  15.  1M7 

Mr.    KINKXL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  a  tend  my  remarks.  I  include  In 


tb«  Appen  dlx  of  the  Racoao  the  follow- 
ing renuuKS  on  the  Housing  and  Rent 
Act  of  1947: 

When  tl<e  Prssldent  signed  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act.  he  attached  a  long  message 
many  misreprsssntations.  TbaM 
were  so  glsHng  and  obvious  that  they  reflect 
either  oa^  Intelligence  or  his  Integrity- 
other,  or  both.  For  instance.  In 
to  ^e  15-percent  Incrsase  which  can 
be  made  c  sly  by  voluntary  sgrMBMat  b»- 
tween  lanqlord  and  tenant,  tha  PrasMsnt 
Is  voluntary  only  so  far  as  tha 
"    Actually,  the  tenant 


said;  ''ThU 
landlord  Is 


is  complete  y  fraa  to  negotiate  as  to  any  psr- 


centage  li^aaaa  aa  long  aa  It  la  leas  than  IS 
percent.  1 1  esB  acfotlata  as  to  tha  iMigtti 
of  tha  Isas)  — M  ■oatha.  a.  S,  or  S  years.  Sa 
can  baigali  about  laaprovemants.  If  he  can- 
not sacure  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  tiMi 
he  can  tall  the  landlord  flaUy  that  ha  wtU 
stay  in  un^l  March  1.  IMS.  avail  himself  of 
l^vsB  hlm  by  tha  present  law. 
I  oa  psrhapa  havlaf  an  addl- 
of  rant  control  for  a  new 


it^  own  appointee,  the  Hous- 
ing Kxpedliar  wtw  Is  admin Istarlng  the  act. 
Frank   Creadon.   iMoad   a  atattammt.     Mr. 

«Dd  landloa^ 

the  toma  at 

Ita  provtsloDs   will   pra- 

In  rants  and  un- 


tha   act 
vent  uni 


"nie  President  protested  against  the  ra- 
moval  of  controls  of  building  materials.  Tet 
all  the  witnesses  before  our  committee.  Oov- 
wament.  and  others,  all  stated  that  theaa 
■Uilerlals  were  in  ample  supply  at  present, 
with  one  exception.  This  exception  was 
taken  care  of  in  conference  before  the  bill 
was  finally  approved. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Truman's  mtissage  was  a 
purely  political  gesture  made  for  political 
effect.  It  does  not  worry  either  tht  Congress 
or  me  personally,  to  receive  a  vsitel  spank- 
ing from  Mr.  Truman.  If  he  wants  to  plsy 
politics  with  these  messages,  that  Is  hU  ra- 
sponsiblUty.  as  long  as  it  does  not  create  im- 
pressions which  wUl  hurt  the  general  pub- 
lic. But  this  hss  hsd.  snd  was  bound  to 
have,  the  unfortunate  effect  of  giving  land- 
lord and  tenant  a  completely  erroneous  Idsa 
of  the  new  law  to  tha  worry  and  dlsadvantaga 
of  both  This  Is  proven  by  Mr.  Creedon's 
statement  which  Is  In  complete  accord  with 
the  outUns  given  In  my  rsdio  talk  a  few 
walks  ago.  and  it  Is  f  xnthsr  proven  by  cara- 
fttl  rsatftof  at  tbs  law  itself.  Those  who  pay 
any  attention  to  Mr.  Truman's  utterances  on 
the  subject,  if  landlords,  will  find  thama 
In  legal  dUBrulties:  if  they  are  IMWiiti.  tbaf  | 
may  make  commitments  or  arrangements 
thinking  th«y  do  not  have  the  protection 
which  the  law  does  aoeord  to  them.  I  hopaj 
no  one  in  this  area,  either  landlord  or  tenant, 
will  be  led  astray  by  what  the  President  said. 

There  Is  no  suthorlty  In  the  Oonstltutlon 
for  tha  President  to  send  critical  massHncea 
along  with  bills  he  signs.  The  net  r(Tt>ct 
is  to  undermine  the  law  he  has  approved  and 
which  he  has  taken  an  oath  to  support.  I 
feet  that  statements  such  as  these  are  en- 
tirely improper  eooslng  from  one  who  Is  sworn 
to  administer  and  execute  the  law. 

Tha  Prsaident  repeated  this  process  of 
erltlcisra  when  he  signed  the  Treasury -Post 
once  appropriation  bill.  All  this,  de^pita 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  gone  to  evary 
length  to  cooperate  with  the  President,  par- 
ticularly In  respect  to  his  foreign  program. 

While    Prsstdant    Truman's    vetoes    haaa' 
cause  the  most  eonunent.  the  text  not  only 
of  his  veto  messages,  but  also  ot  ths  n^.r*. 
sace^  accompanying  laws  he  has  stgnad.  t.iva 
caused  much  rasentmant  In   the  Congress. 
In  vetoing  tha  labor  bUl.  thp  President  st- 
tacked  every  one  of  its  many  sections.  Ihera-  j 
by  making  it  clear  that  no  legislation  what- 
ever en  this  subject  oould  hope  to  secure 
hia  approval.    This  all-lnduslve  sttack  wss 
udoubtadly  one  reason  why  his  veto 
ovsrvlddan.    Mia  crltlelanM  of  lu  "unworl 
ataUlty"  ftva  rtM  to  mtagmo^  about  his 
ttattOBa  to  administer  It  well.    They   alsoj 
sneooraga  disrespect  and  opposition  to  tha 
law.    This  Bsay  be  good  politics  but  it  la 
bad  for  tha  country. 

Mt.  Speaker,  the  above  analysla  ii  sub-^ 
■tflirtlany  the  one  presented  taj  me  over. 
radio  station  WHP  cm  July  t.  Imme-i 
dlately  after  the  message  had  b^'^n 
delivered. 
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The  new  labor  law.  which  Congress  passed 
over  President  Truman's  head  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence, stirred  a  greater  emotional  storm 
than  it  has  by  any  other  action  in  years,  is 
not  perfect.  None  of  its  supporters  at  any 
time  claimed  It  to  be  perfect. 

But  It  Is  better  than  no  law  at  this  time 
to  lessen  discord  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. And  it  won't  destroy  the  unions  and 
put  labor  in  chains,  as  its  well-organized 
oppcsition  argued.  It  won't  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  clear  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  to  bar  dcstnictlon  and  enslave- 
ment. 

One  reason  for  the  lew's  Imperfections  is 
that  the  opposition  was  unmovably  opposed. 
It  was  Irreconcilable  to  any  labor  legislation 
Congress  might  pass.  The  law  was  written 
with  no  assistance  or  advice  from  the  labor 
leeders  Invited  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees responsible  for  drafting  the  bill. 
None  of  them  admitted  any  unfairness  or 
sbuses  In  union  management  and  practices 
Any  suggested  change  was  denounced  as  re- 
strictive. There  was  much  name-calling, 
but  nothing  constructive  from  the  labor 
leaders  appearing  before  the  committees. 
They  simply  were  opposed  to  any  labor  law 
being  enacted,  and  that  was  that. 

Except  for  this  negative  attitude,  the  utter 
lack  of  any  cooperation  from  labor's  own 
leaderEhip.  Congress  no  doubt  could  have 
produced  a  »>etter  bill  than  the  one  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  now  has 
to  enforce. 


Capitol  Lights  and  Reflections 
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Tuesday,  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  17. 
1947: 

CAPrrOL  UCHTS  Am)  betlkctions 
(By  Harlan  Trott) 

Washington. — One  of  the  pleasant  Im- 
pressions of  Washington  to  a  returning  stran- 
ger is  the  first  glimpee  of  the  Capitol  dome 
at  night.  Rising  white  and  austere  and 
serene,  it  seems  to  symbolize  the  city's  quiet- 
ness and  cleanness. 

It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  many  State  capl- 
toU  resemble  it  at  a  distance,  particularly 
Arkansas'  In  Little  Rock.  Although  the  mel- 
lowed, settled  Blr  of  time  surrounds  It,  these 
old  steel  engravings  show  that  the  Capitol 
dome  was  still  unfinished  when  Lincoln  took 
the  President's  oath.  Even  so.  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  seethed  arcund  it,  as  all  the 
vast  array  of  cast-iron  equestrians  scattered 
around  Washington's  750  parks  testify. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  census 
count  of  the  statues  that  Impart  their  solemn 
dignity  lo  the  Nation  s  landscape— not  count- 
ing that  Army  of  stone  sentries  of  Civil  War 
vintage  that  have  been  eyeing  village  traffic 
as  far  back  as  when  a  discerning  sight-seer 
by  the  name  of  Lord  Bryoe  recorded  his  Im- 
pressions of  the  American  scene. 

At  Shlloh.  Tenn  .  where  the  Interior  De- 
partment maintains  a  fine  military  park,  jou 
can  hardly  see  the  forest  for  the  mouu- 
menU  different  States  have  erected  there 
to  memorialize  the  valor  of  their  native  sons, 
North  and  South,  who  fought  there.  And  on 
the  field  of  Gettysburg,  there  are  nearly 
1,000  commemorative  markers. 


Uncle  Sam  nuist  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
Just  sharpening  the  lawnmower,  what  with 
30.000  acres  of  parks  to  keep  up  right  around 
Washington.  At  the  moment,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  dismantling  the  two  unsightly  second- 
story  footbridges  spanning  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial reflection  pool  between  the  Navy 
Department  and  those  temporary  buildings 
that  housed  Its  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  during  the  war. 

The  Federal  Communications  ConmiiSElon 
and  the  OPA— or  the  little  that's  left  of  It — 
are  moving  In.  The  Government  Is  trying 
to  compress  all  Its  activities  within  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings.  When  these  two 
agencies  move  into  the  former  Navy  offices, 
the  Government  will  have  reduced  Its  rented 
office  space  from  6,000.000  square  feet  to 
4.000,000 

Anyway,  the  bridges  are  coming  down  so 
that  soon  the  reflection  pool  will  once  mere 
mirror  the  Grecian  temple  which  houses 
Daniel  Chester  French's  colossal  likeness  of 
Lincoln. 

What  would  Louisa  May  Alcott  have  said 
had  she  lived  to  gaze  up  Into  the  great 
carved  face,  recalling  the  day  when  she  gave 
the  boy  in  Concord  a  sculptor's  tool.  It  Is 
not  hard  to  Imagine — seeing  this  seated  Lin- 
coln and  remarking  how  genius  flourished 
from  such  a  homely  Ijeginning  as  that  which 
first  inspired  young  French  to  fashion  a  bull- 
frog from  a  turnip. 

It  was  another  Concord  resident  who  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  If  you  carve  a 
better  likeness  than  your  neighbor,  you'd 
never  have  to  mow  your  own  path.  Inci- 
dentally, their  times  touched,  for  didn't 
Emerson — stroking  his  chin  approvingly  as 
he  surveyed  the  young  sculptor's  bust  of 
him — remark,  "Yes;  that  Is  the  face  I  shave 
every  morning." 

The  proof  is  In  the  Park  Service's  1946 
statistics.  No  fewer  than  995.957  pilgrims 
patised  l>efore  the  compassionate  gaze  that 
French  breathed  into  this  sublime  concep- 
tion of  Lincoln. 

These  figures  testify  not  only  to  the  deep 
Lincoln  appeal  but  to  the  wide  citizenship 
of  the  Capital.  A  policeman's  whistle 
brought  this  home  the  other  day.  Intercept- 
ing two  pedestrians  in  the  act  of  disobeying 
a  traffic  light,  the  policeman  had  to  hear  all 
about  "the  way  we  work  otir  traffic  signals 
back  home." 

You  can  taxi  anywhere  In  the  central  zone 
of  the  Capital  for  30  cents,  but  It  costs  $2  to 
walk  across  the  street  against  the  light — If 
one  of  Washington's  polite  policemen  shovQd 
catch  you. 


Address  at  Amiaal   Picnic  of  SooAem 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Association 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  at  the  annual  picnic 
of  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Association  at  Juneau.  Wis.,  on  July  13, 
1947: 

Down  m  Kentucky  they  tell  a  story  of  the 
farmer  up  In  the  hills  who  owned  an  old 
plug  of  a  plow  horse  that  he  paid  tl.OOO  to 
enter  In  the  Kentucky  Derby.  This  old  plug, 
of  course,  had  no  chance  of  winning  and  the 
farmer's  neighljors  went  arovind  shaking 
their    beads    and    wondering    why    anyone 


would  want  to  pay  11.000  to  enter  an  ordi- 
nary old  plow  horse  in  the  Kentucky  Derby. 
Finally  one  of  the  neighbors  got  up  the  ootir- 
age  to  ask  and  the  answer  he  got  was.  "Well, 
I  knew  that  old  Dan  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
win.  but  It  was  worth  that  much  money  to 
me  Just  to  see  him  in  such  good  company." 
That  is  about  the  way  1  feel  about  getting 
back  here  to  Juneau  today — that  It  is  worth 
a  lot  to  me  to  be  in  such  good  company.  We 
think  of  people  as  being  "good  company" 
when  they  are  interested  In.  and  think  about, 
and  do  the  same  things  that  we  do. 

When  we  mention  cheese  In  Wisconsin,  we 
are  talking  about  something  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  something  which  cer- 
tainly merits  our  interest  and  concern. 

By  traveling  a  few  miles  In  three  dif- 
ferent directions  from  Juneau  we  can  reach 
the  three  most  Important  centers  of  ths 
cheese  Industry  In  the  United  States.  Just 
a  few  miles  east  of  here,  within  the  boun- 
daries of  this  county.  Is  MayvUle,  the  center 
of  the  lorelgn-type  cheese  business  in  Amer- 
ica. To  the  south  is  Monroe,  the  Swiss 
cheese  capital  of  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
north  Is  Plymouth,  the  cheese  market  where 
the  price  of  American  cheese  for  the  entire 
country  is  determined.  Right  here.  In  this 
county  of  Dodge,  nearly  90  percent  of  all  of 
America's  brick  and  Munster  cheese  is  pro- 
duced. Of  cheese  of  all  types  produced  In 
1946,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  produced  525.- 
000,000  pounds,  representing  one-half  of  ths 
Nation's  total  output,  and  a  2  percent  in- 
crease In  production  over  1945,  the  highest 
previous  year. 

Out  of  3,760  cheese  manufacturers  In  this 
country  last  year.  1,941.  or  more  than  half, 
were  operating  In  this  State.  Wisconsin, 
as  anyone  who  looks  at  one  of  our  automobile 
license  plates  can  tell  you.  is  known  as 
America's  Dairyland.  It  is  also,  in  truth, 
America's  Checseland. 

Cheese  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  pre- 
pared foods  of  man.  The  Old  Testament 
contains  numerous  references  to  cheese  I 
don't  suppose  that  the  early  Jews  or  ths 
Romans  cotild  have  told  you  that  cheese  is 
rich  in  vitamins,  proteins.  In  fats  and  in 
minerals  (especially  the  all -Important  phos- 
phorvis ) ,  or  that  a  pound  of  cheese  contains 
more  of  these  essential  components  than  is 
contained  in  a  pound  of  meat.  But  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  did  know  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  cheese  was  a  highly  bene- 
ficial food.  It  was  a  part  of  the  regular  ra- 
tions of  their  armies.  The  early  Greeks  pro- 
vided their  wrestlers  with  cheese  to  give 
them  endurance. 

Up  In  Pierce  County  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  Wisconsin  cheese  and  butter  that 
stopped  the  Germans  at  Stalingrad,  and  if 
Clyde  Chapman  of  Dairyland  Co-op  Is  here 
in  the  audience  this  afternoon,  I  am  sure 
he  will  verify  this  story. 

All  of  us  here  recall  the  seemingly  unstop- 
pable drive  of  the  Germans  to  the  suburbs 
of  Stalingrad.  Now.  it  so  happens  that  at 
this  crucial  moment  of  the  war.  the  first  lend- 
lease  shipments  of  cheese  from  Plymouth, 
and  butter  from  up  in  Pierce  County,  reached 
the  defending  Russian  armies.  It  is  a  mattsr 
of  history  that  the  Russians  held  tbelr 
ground,  and  then  took  the  successlul  cflen- 
Bive  which  ende^*  only  when  Germany  was 
beaten.  Some  people  will  say  that  Is  a  mere 
coincidence,  but  up  around  Elmwood  they 
will  tell  you  that  there  Is  no  question  but 
what  there  was  a  direct  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship. It  Is  true  that  batUes  have  been 
won  or  lost  by  lesser  things  and  that  I  iiav* 
heard  arguments  with  less  factual  basis  mad* 
on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

From  that  day  In  April  1864  when  Chester 
Hazen  opened  the  doors  of  Wisconsin's  first 
cheese  factory  at  Ladoga,  the  Badger  Stats 
quickly  forged  to  the  front  as  a  cheese  pro- 
ducer. Dtu-ing  the  last  15  years  we  havs  al- 
most doubled  our  production.  Wisconalii'B 
cheese  industry  fully  fell  into  step  with  tbs 
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stating  nothing  new  or  different  when 
Jjat  the  greatest  marketing  asset  of 
or  any  other  product  Is  the  ability 
a  standardized  prcxluct  of  hl^  qual- 
^laconsln  has  long  been  famed  for  the 
and  branding  at  dbmmt.    There  are 
nj  Individual  chaeaa  manufacturers 
c^slder  cheeae  making  an  art  and  not 
and  who  find  ft  hard  to  reconcile 
to  making  cheeae  In  accordance 
aet  procedure.     But  through  con- 
raaaarch  and  competition  with  the 
marketeers  of  procaaaad  vartotlea 
l4dustry   Is   becoming  more  and  mora 
Consequently,  the  purchaser 
ttpon  one  pound  of  Wisconsin  cheeae 
particular  type  being  more  and  more 
In  texture  and  flavor  to  the  previous 
or  the  next  pound,  purchased.    Thla 
n^ceaaary  devatopmeat.    Too  frequently 
otnewlvas  been  passing  ow  the  supe- 
itural  cheeae  In  favor  of  the  stand- 
processed  cheese  which  often  haa  a 
other  things  besides  natural  cbMM 
wtth  It  btrt  haa  ba«i  made  with  a 
roeaaa  and  haa  feaaa  watfa  palatable 
a^traetlTe  looklnf . 
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tatoapa  tt  la  praaampttioua  for  ma  to 
ttaaM  faw  at^faattOBa  to  yon.    Many  of 
have  baaa  aoBBaelad  with  thla  mdiutry 
many  yaara.  aoaa  of  you  for  pracUcaiiy 
enure  lifetime.    It  la  becauae  I   want 
State  to  continue  to  be  known  as  not 
the  State  that  produces  the  moat  cbeeai 
alao  aa  the  State   that   producea   tha 
cbaeae.  and  t>ecauae  I  IwUeve  It  la 
to  all  of  us  In  thla  Bute  that  every 
of  cheeae  be  of  top  qtiallty  that  I  take 
liberty  of  making  theae  s\iggcatlaDa. 
along  with  sanitation   Is  tha  ptaaaa  al 
cheeae  industry  that  every  Individual 
ducer  can  control. 

Now.  to  diverge  from  the  specific  sub] 
of  common  Interest  which  has  brought  i 
together  here  today,  I  would  like  to  7 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  a  subject 
la.  I  am  quite  sure,  of  general  in  teres  to 
of  you.  That  la  a  brief  summarization 
the  acunuaa  of  tha  Eightieth  Congrc 
far. 

In  my  opinion,  the  outstanding  oontrl] 
tkm  at  thla  aeaaion  of  Ooograaa  has  beeaj 
■Mka  substantial  strldat  tovaid  taking 
Federal  Oovemment  off  tha  baAs  of 
people.    By  the  time  Congreaa  adjourns 
thla    month    It    will    have    alaahed 
spsndlng  by  about  M.OOO.COO.OOO  for  the 
flaeal  year.     It  haa  not  been  an  easy 
Let  no  one  be  mlataken  alwut  that. 
Congtass.   and    particularly    the    appr 
tk»S  eaumlttee  have  been  hindered,  blc 
and    undermined    In    their   efforts    at    el 
ttum.    by    a   stubtxam    and    persistent 
reaucracy.    Let  me  dte  a  few  examples, 
which    some    of    you    are    already    fnmll 
Laat  March  and  April  some  of  you 
notices  from  the  Milwaukee  Post  Offlce 
certain   m<tll  was  being  delayed  becauaaj 
lack  of  funds  for  hiring  sufllclent  help, 
saw  tn  yctir  Milwaukee  newspapers  beadll 
to  the  effect  that  some  250  temporary 
ployeee  had   been  releaaed.     The   Infi 
was  that  economy  waa  Interfering  with 
poetal  service.     What  they  did  not  tell 
was  that  the  postal  department  waa 
operating  under  appropriations  which 
made  in    1946.   and    that   the   present 
gresslonal  economy  efforts,  therefore,  hi 
connection    with    this    alleged    curtalli 
Nor  did  they  tell  you  that  It  was  not 
May  of  this  year  tbat  the  poetal  depai 
came  before  Congreaa  to  ask  for  any  a] 
priatlon  to  make  up  their  deficiency, 
representative  of  the  poetal  dcpartmenj 
that  time  repudiated  the  actlona  of  tha 
postal  authorities. 

We  have  been  flooded  with  mall  and 
clzed  m  tha  preaa  bacauaa  of  decrei 
appropriation    for    the   Bureau   of    Int 
Revenue.       Inspired     prrj 
tempted  to  create  the  Imf 
enforcement  and   Investigation  of 
lections   would   be   severely    crippled, 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  approprli 
for  thla  function  waa  curtailed  by  le 
4  percent,   and   this  because   much 
difficult    immediate    poatwar    tax    w 
longer  existed. 

Tou   have   been   told   that   the 
Dlvlalon  of  the  Department  of  Ji 
been  crippled  at  a  time  when  bu8ln« 
nopoly  is  growing.    This  Is  mora  than 
aganda:  it  la  deliberate  falaehood. 
proprlatlon  for  the  Antitrust  Division'' 
liicinasrrl  by  more  than  25  percent.     " 
OongNssasan  has  bad  letters  and   reel 
perrmul  eaUs  protesting  the  ellminat 
eartala  ftdsnd  Jobs.    To  continue 
forta  In  behalf  of  Government  ecnnoi 
the   face  of   this  opposition   waa        i 
but  continue  we  did.     It  la  aafe  u     .ly 
there  will  be  100.000  leas  Mderal  t  nipl 
by  September  1  of  thla  year.    Several 
personal  mends  from  Wlaeonein.  who 
varkma  borraua  and  departments  in 
Ington — fellowa  that  I  had  gone  to 
with — have  told  me  that  only  the  surfi 
bean  rantWtir*-  that  then  Is  stUl  a 
fat   tha*  aaada    to   be   raaaovad.    Wi 
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3w  why  I  t>eUeve  that 
savings  to  the  tax- 
try   repreaent   an   oufc- 

to  paaa  some  of  theae 
taxpayers.  Moat  of 
|e  previous  attempt  was 
Idents  veto.     The  new 

by  6  months  the  eflec- 
I reduction.  The  House 
measure  last  week 
It  now  Is  In  the  hands 
Ident  Truman  haa  said 
^poaal  also.  He  has  In- 
glves  too  much  tax 
layer  and  not  enough  to 

A  comparison  of  the 
le  under  this  bill  with 
W9.  the  last  year  before 
Ime  tax  acbedule.  shows 
>uld  be  proportionately 
le  small  taxpayer  than 
schedules  of  1939. 
ilevement  of  this  Con- 
!  restore  a  measure  of 
tlonship  between  labor 

iplcyers.     The    Labor- 
|1947.  which  waa  paaseil 

veto,   removfa  a  great 

which  have  grown  up 

ler  Act  that  waa  passed 

have  had  your  milk 

I  to  run  down  the  gutter 

[nearby  cities  went  wlth- 

sause  some  milk  truck- 

^plar.t  worker  refused  to 

»or  orgaalastlon,  or  be- 

Dperatlve  dairy  plants 
I  cloeed-shop  agreement, 
tea  at  theae  and  almllar 

It  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
rhy  a  commission  of  14 
(t  up  under  the  law  to 
ig  revision  as  defects  In 
cxpoaed.  Surely  thoae 
give  a  aingle  positive 
jprcvement  of  the  Wag- 
the  last.  Instead  of  the 
single  provision  of  the 

alao  pasaed  the  so-called 
It  prohlblU  the  brlng- 
succassful.  would  wipe 

ttaasa  satabUahments  In 

ling  before  the  House  of 

111  by  CoiigniBsmsii  Baa 
.  which  would  oompd 
rlculture  to  support  the 
Bis  of  90  percent  of  par- 

thls  support  In  theory. 
of  Agriculture  has  slde- 

Ibllttv  on  several  occa- 
MtraBATa  bill  has  tha 
conaln  Congreaaman.  It 
reported  by  the  Houae 

King  and  Currency,  and 
fair  price  for  the  most 
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Important  single  item  In  the  Income  of  our 
SUte. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  read  the  roll  of 
the  enactments  of  this  Congress.  I  have  at- 
tempted. Instead,  In  the  short  amount  of 
your  time  that  it  has  been  my  Intention  to 
take,  to  mention  some  of  the  high  lights  of 
what  I  think  will  generally  be  considered  one 
of  the  moat  fruitful  sessions  in  many  years. 

The  Congress  will,  within  the  next  few 
months,  be  called  upon  to  decide  its  gravest 
question  since  December  8.  1941.  Secretary 
Marshall  and  his  aides  have  been  holding  a 
series  of  secret  conferences  with  the  leaders 
of  Congress  regarding  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan  for  the  rehablllutlon  of  some  50  coim- 
trles  of  the  world.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
th!s  vast  project  will  drain  America  of  her 
substance  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $20.- 
000,000.000  during  the  next  5  years.  A  study 
is  now  being  made  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent America  can.  with  safety  to  our  re- 
sources and  reserves,  participate  in  such  a 
plan. 

I  do  not  believe  this  grave  decision  wUl  be 
made  this  year.  1  hope  not.  I  want  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district  and  of  the  entire  country 
to  have  a  chance  to  think,  to  read,  and  to 
discuss  thl£  problem.  We  need  to  know  the 
extent  of  the  need,  the  objectives,  and  the 
prospects  of  such  a  vast  program.  I  hope  it 
will  be  debated  in  every  town  hall  in  Amer- 
ica before  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 
Its  resolution  will  require  all  the  thinking 
and  all  the  information  that  can  be  mus- 
tered. Every  Member  of  Congress  will  need 
the  help  of  the  people  of  his  district  in  mak- 
ing his  decision,  and,  above  that,  he  will  need 
the  help  and  guidance  of  Him  who  gave  us 
courage  in  the  grave  trial  of  war,  and  must 
now  give  us  wisdom  In  this  grave  hour  of 
peace. 


No  Money  for  "Down  Under** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1947 
Mr.   JARMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  13, 1947: 
No  Monet  for  "Down  Undek"— Ox™  Silent 
Salesmen   Are   Getting   the  Gate 
One  of  Americas  wartime  links  with  the 
people  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  be 
broken  this  week,  by  order  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Padlocks  will  be  snapped  shut  Wednesday 
on  the  American  information  libraries  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia.  Later  this 
month,  similar  libraries  in  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  and  Johannesburg  and  Capetown. 
South  Africa,  will  close  their  doors— for  lack 
of  funds. 

Congress  slashed  the  State  Department  ap- 
propriations so  deeply  that  the  department 
officials  decided  to  abandon  the  dominion 
librariea.  Bach  of  them  cost  about  $30,000 
a  year. 

Moax  than  bookshelves 

In  the  scholarly  sense  of  the  word  they 
were  not  libraries  at  all.  They  were  pri- 
marily reference  centers  and  reading  rooms, 
where  anyone  seeking  facts  about  any  phase 
of  American  life  could  find  them  In  books, 
periodicals,  and  Government  document*. 

To  make  them  accessible  they  were  located 
on  downtown  streets  to  help  inquirers,  and 
reference  asslstanU  were  put  In  charge. 


This  was  something  new  In  American  for- 
eign relations,  but  it  worked.  Almost  from 
the  moment  the  Office  of  War  Information 
established  the  libraries,  visitors  crowded  in 
at  a  rate  of  about  3,000  a  month  at  each  of 
them.  In  addition.  Information  rippled  out 
to  the  press,  to  universities,  and  to  a  public 
that  had  learned  most  of  what  it  knew  about 
America  from  Holl3rwood. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby,  then  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  was  In  Mel- 
bourne the  day  President  Roosevelt  died. 
He  described  what  happened  as  follows: 

"Every  newspaper  In  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia began  to  telephone  the  information 
library.  What  was  the  procedure  of  install- 
ing a  new  successor?  Who  would  be  his  suc- 
cessor In  case  of  Mr.  Truman's  death?  What 
effect  constitutionally  might  this  tragedy 
have  upon  American  policy?  What  was  the 
relation  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  Congress? 
Where  had  Mr.  Truman  stood  in  his  political 
activities?     What  was  he  like? 

"The  result  was  the  best  and  most  accu- 
rate and  most  thoroughly  informed  news- 
paper coverage  of  a  world-important  event 
in  another  country  that  Americans  then  resi- 
dent in  Australia  had  ever  seen." 

SPARED    BT    congress 

This  was  not  outright  propaganda  at  all. 
yet  Dr.  Canby  and  others  described  it  as  prop- 
aganda in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Every 
American  diplomat  stationed  In  the  domin- 
ions, and  the  dominion  povernments  them- 
selves, praised  the  libraries  for  what  they 
did  to  make  the  United  States  better  under- 
stood 

Even  in  Congress  there  was  seldom  the 
slightest  criticism  of  the  libraries,  although 
other  activities  of  the  OWI  and  the  State 
Department  were  attacked  without  mercy. 
The  Mundt  bill,  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
3-to-l  maJorUy,  authorizes  the  continuance 
of  information  libraries  abroad,  and  the  State 
Department  plans  to  maintain  most  of  them 
In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Why  were  the  dominion  libraries  the  first 
to  go?  Congress  did  not  decree  it;  depart- 
ment officials  decided  it  on  their  own.  OfS- 
cials  are  reticent  about  the  reason,  but  as 
nearly  as  can  be  gathered  they  did  It  be- 
cause the  dominions  were  farthest  from  Mos- 
cow. Since  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
continue  information  work  everywhere 
abroad,  it  will  be  continued  in  those  places 
that  are  more  directly  In  the  path  of  Soviet 
penetration  and  propaganda. 

By  this  process  of  reasoning,  it  was  judged 
more  important  to  inform  Bulgaria  than 
Australia,  Egypt  than  South  Africa.  Iraq 
than  New  Zealand. 

A  wartime  necessitt 
It  was  not  always  so.  Early  In  the  war 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  were  stationed  in  Australia,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  dominions  had  been  badly 
and  wrongly  informed  about  the  United 
States.  One  or  two  mass-circulation  news- 
papers were  distorting  American  attitudes 
and  policies  almost  as  bady  as  Communist 
propaganda  in  Europe  distorts  it  today.  In 
South  Africa  there  was  an  active  pro-Nazi 
movement  which  never  ceased  Its  sniping  at 
the  United  States,  especially  among  the 
Afrikaans-speaking  population. 

There  was  no  teaching  of  American  history 
In  the  dominions,  and  precious  little  knowl- 
edge of  It.  There  were  few  American  visitors, 
and  little  opportunity  to  get  American  books, 
magazines,  or  newspapers.  With  widespread 
Ignorance  there  was  also  much  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding. 

New  Zealand  still  has  not  a  single  resident 
newspaper  correspondent  In  the  United 
States;  South  Africa  has  Just  one;  both 
countries,  and  Australia,  still  clamor  for  the 
kind  of  material  the  librariea  supplied.  Prof, 
Ralph  H,  Gabriel,  of  Yale,  who  taught  for  a 
year  at  Sydney,  said  the  other  day  that  their 
loss  would  be  a  disaster. 

Febdinamo  Kuhh,  Jr. 


Do  We  Want  a  Wool-Growui{  Induitry 
in  This  Country? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVB8 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wool  industry  in  the  United  States  Is 
in   a   very   precarious   position.     It   Is 
vitally  necessary  that  this  Congress  con- 
sider carefully  and  pass  the  wool  bill, 
which  I  hope  will  be  before  us  shortly. 
If    this   Congress    does    not   give    this 
needed  assistance  to  this  industry,  we 
can  expect  it  to  decline  still  more.    This 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  country  and 
is  something  we  should  not  allow.    The 
wool  industry  is  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion guaranteed  In  the  bill  unanimously 
reported  out  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
pass  this  measure  before  adjournment. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  statement  of  facts 
concerning  the  sheep  industry  as  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Carl  O.  Hansen,  secretary 
of  the  Montana  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, and  published  by  many  papers  in 
my  State  of  Montana.    I  recommend  its 
reading  to  the  membership  because  it 
states  briefly  our  position  and  the  need 
for  assistance  by  the  wool  industry: 

FACTS    CONCERNING    THE    SHEEP    INDUSTHT 

(By  Carl  O.  Hensen,  secretary,  Montana  Wool 
Growers'  Association ) 

MONTANA  SHEEP  NUMBERS 

Sheep  numbers  in  Montana  have  been  de- 
clining steadily  from  nearly  4.000.000  head 
in  1942  to  less  than  2.000,000  head  at  the 
present  time.  This  alarming  liquidation  is 
based  on  a  number  of  factors,  but  lack  of 
profit  is  the  principal  reason  for  sheepmen 
going  out  of  business.  Other  factors  include 
the  labor  portage  and  the  uncertain  future 
for  the  industry. 

UNnrO    STATES   WOOL    PaODUCTIOW 

The  United  States  produces,  at  the  present 
time,  only  300.000,000  povmds  of  wool  annu- 
ally and  our  annual  consumption  for  the 
past  several  years  is  approximately  1,000.000,- 
000  pounds.  The  United  States  has  always 
depended  upon  Imports  to  satisfy  its  demand 
for  wool.  In  normal  times  the  United  States 
produced  approximately  two-thlrda  of  Ita 
consumption. 

WOOL  IN  TIME  or  WAX 

Army  and  Navy  officials  have  testified  that 
a  domestic  wool  industry  is  absolutely  necea- 
sary  lor  the  proper  defense  of  the  country 
during  wartime.  They  are  convinced  that 
something  should  be  done  now  to  assure  the 
United  States  a  strong  Industry  and  a  suitable 
reserve  of  domestic  wool.  During  the  war, 
wool  was  stock-piled  for  otif  security  and 
wool  growers  were  encouraged  to  stay  In  tha 
business.  To  do  this  the  Government  ptir- 
chased  all  domestic  wool  at  a  set  price.  Now 
after  the  war.  certain  interests  not  sympa- 
thetic with  the  wool  Industry  are  willing  to 
sell  the  wool  grower  down  the  river,  since  the 
wartime  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 
Others  who  are  more  farsighted  realize  tha 
need  for  a  healthy  domestic  wool-growing 
industry  In  the  event  that  there  might  be 
future  wars.  NaturaUy  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  wool  Indtistry.  wool  growers  wUl  need  soma 
type  of  support,  t>ecau8e  they  have  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  wool.  The  British  Joint 
Organization  controls  the  world  wool  market 
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very  little  to  bar- 
when  It  comes  to  trading  with 
with   the  excepUon  of   wool. 

of  the  British  Empire  appear 
a  most  selfish  motive  when   trade 
are  dlacussed  as  far  as  wool  la 
These  governments  want  us  to 
tarttr  so  that  they  can  make  this 
a  dumping  ground  for  that  product 
I  so  extensively   produced   in   these 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  sup- 
he  United  States  with  the  smount 
which  represents  the  difference  be- 
peoduetlon  and  our  consumption, 
growers  themselves  in  Aus- 
msde  stat«m«nu  supporting  our 
want  to  an  our  domestic  wool 
orotected.      Our   8l»to   Department 
willing  to  lower  the  tartfla  and  let  the 
eool  come  into  this  country  and  then 
our  own  domeatle  Industry.    There 
olnt  about  It.     No  matter  what  our 
market  Is.  the  Joint  organization  Is 
undersell  our  wool  Just  enough  be- 
price  to  obtain  the  market.     As  we 
before,  the  Joint  Organization  con- 
world  wool  market.     They  market 
percent  of  the  world's  apparel  wool. 
ooa  WOOL  arrocx  nLx 
ClovenMMBft    owns    over    4OOJ00O.00O 
ot  giMii  wool  Which  It  haa  bMB  vn- 
aell   because,   according  to  law.   It 
sell  wool  at  less  than  parity   price, 
wool   has   been  selling   at   a   price 
lower   to   steal    the  market   so   the 
has  t>een  stcck-plUng  the  wool, 
t  should  be  allowed  to  dls- 
thta  wool  at  market  prices  and  In  an 
manner  so  as  not  to  upset  the  mar. 
la  only  fair  to  our  domestic  wool 
because  It  Is  not  their  fault  that 
thla  troMndafUi  atoek  pile.    It  U 
ui  af  tannatlk  ct  var  and  th*  Indus- 
casualty, 
rr  Bon.a  dowm  to  this 
want   a  wotU-growlng   Lndtistry  In 
or   DOtT    If  we  do.   the  only 
ean  have  one  ta  to  give  the  domestie 
r  enough  protection  so  that  bo 
hta  wool  and  receive  enough  for 
hto  operating  costs  and  have  a  rea- 
proflt.    Thta  eaa  tm  Meompltabed  by 
tariff.  Import  qaetaa  or  direct  Oov- 
subsidy.     If  we  do  not  hsve  s  wool- 
industry.  It  should  be  rememl)ered 
would  weaken  the  defense  of  thta 


country  and  mllUoes  of  acrea  of  land  whl 
are  adapted  tc  Rheep  graslng  and  aheep  gi 
Ing  alone  would  be  valueleaa  and  the 
of  Income  from  taxes  on  these  lands 
be  loat. 

orronnoM  to  nn  domsstic  iwodstbt 

Certain  members  of  the  Boston  vool  tnt 
who  have  derived  substantial  profits  fr 
handling  foreign  wool  during  the  war  wc 
rather  see  the  domestic  wool  Industry  llqv 
dated.     Profits  to  wool  handlers  on  dome 
wool  since  1943  hsve  been  moderate 
they  were  paid  on  a  commission  bail>. 
handlers  who  have  made  huge  prollti  prt< 
to  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the  dc 
growers  are  opposed  to  a  program  that  wot 
protect  the  Industry. 

The  wool  trade  has  thotuands  of  dc 
to  spend  lobbying  and  on  publicity  tha( 
detrimental  to  the  domestic  wool  ir.:  i&t 
In   spite   of   thta   opposition,   wool-.  ^  .w« 
associations  were  able  to  convince  C  uin 
that  their  request  for  protection  was 
on  facts  and  that  the  Industry  does  ni 
protection.    Even  though   the  wool  leg! 
tlon  was  turned  down  by  the  President,  th« 
ta  still  hope  of  remedial  legislation  that 
protect  the  Industry  through  1948. 


Postal  Retirement  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  wrw  TOBK 
XM  THX  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESBNTA1 
Tuesdaw,  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
sincere  hope  that  the  so-called  Stevei 
postal  retirement  bill,  which  has  nc 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Hot 
Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Set 
Ice.  will  be  approved  promptly  by   tl 
Rules  Committee  and  brought  to 
floor  of  the  House  for  action  before 
journment.    This  measure  has  k>een 
drawn  to  meet  certain  objections 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ri 
Committee.     In  some  respects,  notat 
reparding  the  elimination  of  deper 
children  under  18  from  the  t)encflt 
the  legislation,  I  regret  that  this  has 
necessary. 

The  bill,  however,  certainly  subst 
tially  improves  the  lot  of  a  group  of  Ft 
eral  employees  whose  faithfulness,  dei 
UOQ  to  duty,  and  quality  of  performi 
are  unsurpassed  either  in  govemmenl 
or  private  emplojmaent.     This  me« 
will  afford  to  them,  at  a  very  slight 
according  to  actuarial  estimates,  a  mc 
est  increase  in  their  retirement 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  recoi 
is  needed  and.  in  my  Judgment,  rtc 
deserved. 


Expand     and     Strenftkea     tke     R( 
Profrani   in   Our  State   CoIIefes 
Uaiversities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EV1NS 

Df  THB  HOUSB  OP  RJSPRXSBfTAI 

Tueadau,  Juiv  IS.  1947 

Mr.  KVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Officers  Training  Corps  has  funcUoi 


I  universities  of  this 

irs  and  has  served 

len  for  the  anned 

fcry  both  in  time  of 

ROTC  has  been  a 
arm  of  service  for 
and  it  should  be 

cpanded.  In  this 
iker,  I  desire  to  In- 

Dr.  C.  E.  Brehm. 
^ersity  of  Termesaee 
ig  the  need  for  an 
fram  and  urging  the 
(glslation  to  provide 
Bratlon  and  expan- 
Offlcers  Training 
Members  of  this  Con- 

itful  consideration 
)r.  Brehm's  message 
resent  the  views  of 

ig  educators  of  our 

le  of  legi.«:lation  rec- 

iBrehm  will  greatly 

enrollment   in   the 
trengthen  and  build 
country.    Action 

needed  legislation 
lor  to  the  adjoum- 

session  of  the  Con- 
as  follows: 

OF  Tl 


Jul9  9.  1947. 

ttativet. 
fmshimgton.  D.  C. 

i:  On  AprU  29 
to  the  House  a  bUl 
which  provides  lor 
In  cooperation  with 
es.  The  proposed  in- 
encoumge  ROTC  en- 
rious  colleges  of  the 
3vlde  ofBcera  for  the 
le  time  give  military 
as  a  part  of  our  whole 
im. 

lacted  in  this  session 

over  until   the   next 

&er  disastrous  for  the 

lat  I  mean  that  it  wUl 

will  require  some  time 

it  has  given  the  col- 
the  need  of  the  post- 
id   particularly  aJcmg 
the  ROTC  leglalaUon. 
of  the  War  Depart- 
kand  the  belief  that  the 
rould  be  enacted   into 
endeavored  to  encour- 
ig  men  to  participate 
Por    example.    In 
rolleges    with    ROTC 
Idvance  course  in  mlll- 
propcscd  to  give  each 
Dwances  at  a  dally  rate 
I  the  cost  of  the  garrison 
the  number  of  days 
Ing  the  last  2  years  of 

imber  of  veterans  en- 

ty  who  would  make  ex- 

f  large  part  to  their  war 

theae  studenta  are  un- 

letr  acMtante  kad  toy 

unless  aoBM  ^^^*»**fti 

[Last  summer  when  It 

twar  ROTC  legislation 

koluments  to  about  160 

[large  number  at  appll- 

coursea.  but  when 

<  ai  thsM  Btudenta 


we  an  addtng  tknt 

program  hen.  Slcaal 
Corps,  and  Ordnance, 
units.    We  may  not 
lougb  students  for  all 
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of   these    units   If    the    proposed    legislation 
falls  to  pass  tKfore  Congress  adjourns. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  there  Is  no 
real  objection  to  the  bill  in  Congress.  It  Is 
just  one  of  those  that  Uee  in  a  committee 
without  any  action  luxless  someone  gets  be- 
hind It.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  writing 
vou. 

We  feel  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
wUl  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  Interest 
in  the  ROTC  program  In  all  the  colleges 
where  this  program  is  under  way.  and  cer- 
tainly will  have  a  big  influence  in  building 
up  a  reserve  of  men  who  have  had  Army  train- 
ing as  a  part  of  our  national  defense  program. 

Anything  which  can  be  done  to  expedite 
action  on  this  bill  before  Congress  adjourns 
will  certainly  be  a  great  stimulus  to  young 
men  enroUed  In  the  ROTC  program. 
Yours  very  truly      c.  E.  Brehm. 

Acting   Preaident. 


A  Free  Society  or  the  Police  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISTOHBIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday   July  15.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WLscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  Including  a.s  part  of  my  remarks 
a  pertinent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Mon- 
day. July  7,  1947.  It  clearly  points  out 
the  issue  involved  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  appreciate  this 
problem: 

THE  ROOT  ISSUE 

In  lU  latest  statement  on  American  for- 
eign policy,  the  Federal  Courxcil  of  Churches 
has  gone  to  the  heart  of  our  troubled  times 
in  declaring  that  "the  critical  and  supreme 
political  issue  of  today  U  that  of  the  free 
society  versus  the  police  state."  The  state- 
DMiit— drawn  up  by  a  special  commisiiiou 
headed  by  John  Foster  Dulles— does  not 
offer  any  easy  solutions,  but  it  has  the  vir- 
tue of  reminding  us  that  much  more  than 
naked  material  power  is  Involved  in  current 
world  tensions.  At  the  root  of  everything  Is 
the  ideological  or  spiritual  clash  between  two 
entirely  different  ways  of  life. 

If  Russia  had  the  same  political  system  as 
the  United  States  and  the  other  western 
democracies.  U  iU  people  bad  liberty,  if  they 
could  think,  speak,  write,  assemble,  and  vote 
freely,  the  international  situation  today 
would  certainly  be  far  brighter  than  it  is. 
There  would  be  dlsputeb,  of  course,  and  ri- 
valries of  one  kind  or  another,  but  fmida- 
meutaUy  there  would  be  agreement  On  the 
thesis  that  the  state  exisU  for  the  Individual 
and  not  the  Individual  for  the  sWte — a  thesis 
whose  acceptance  would  enable  all  nations  to 
move  forward  together  in  building  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace.  What  poisons  the  atmos- 
phere with  fear  and  suspicion  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  far  from  being  democratic,  is 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship  run  by  a  handful 
of  men  who  brook  no  opposition,  rigidly  con- 
trol all  avenues  of  information,  systemati- 
cally employ  distorting  propaganda,  and 
maintain  themselves  in  power  with  the  con- 
stant help  of  a  ruthless  and  omnipresent 
secret  jxillce.  Worse  still,  it  is  a  dictatorship 
that  makes  the  most  of  conspiracy.  Infiltra- 
tion, and  direct  and  indirect  aggression  to 
undermine  the  Independence  of  other  coun- 
tries and  extend  its  sway  wherever  It  can 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviet  system  thus  differs  from  our 
own  as  night  from  day,  and  tinless  and 
until  it  makes  room  for  liberty  we  shall  be 
hard  put  to  get  along  with  it.  The  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  however,  is  one  with 
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those  who  completely  reject  the  Idea  of  an 
Inevitable  war  and  who  oppose  national 
policies  based  on  that  idea.  It  holds  that 
the  United  States  can  do  much  to  meet  the 
situation  by  launching  a  "moral"  drive  to 
impress  upon  peoples  everywhere  that  we 
"stand  on  the  principle  of  a  free  society  as 
against  a  police  state"  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  bark  that  principle  by  word  and  deed  at 
home  and  abroad,  particularly  with  aid  to 
nations  "intelligently  striving  to  heip  them- 
selves and  to  help  others." 

Freedom  attracts  men  generally.  If  we 
uphold  It  vigorously,  we  can  succeed  in 
rallying  so  many  friends  of  it  in  Europe 
and  Asia  that  the  Russians,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  may  feel  impelled  to  stop  trying 
to  extend  its  opposite.  All  this  may  be  more 
easily  said  than  done,  but  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  has  offered  timely  counsel  in 
advocating  it. 


Establisbing  a  Etvopean  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15  1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  July  12. 1947: 

ESTABLISHIMG    A    EintOPKAN    OKOCB 

It  is  arresting  to  contrast  the  situation  in 
Europe  now  and  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Europe  lay  in  chaos  after  Napoleon  had  been 
thrown  out  of  Russia.  Alexander  I  could 
have  stayed  at  home,  shut  himself  off  from 
thi  world,  and  sought  to  repair  the  domestic 
ravages  of  war.  But  he  refused  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  This  half-lunatic, 
half-genius  of  a  sovereign  was  convinced 
that  victory  would  be  of  no  value  for  Butssia 
without  the  reestabllshment  of  a  European 
order.  And  to  him  belongs  the  initiative 
for  leading  Europe  back  to  pacification  and 
what  Secretary  Marshall  calls  a  working 
economy.  Ferrero,  the  historian,  gives  the 
RusEian  ruler  prime  credit  for  saving  Europe 
from  suffering  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  his  successors,  members  of  the  Polit- 
buro, have  different  Ideas.  The  veil  came 
off  their  Intentions  when  Molotov.  Invited 
to  Join  in  Europ)ean  reconstruction,  not  only 
said  "No"  but  warned  Europe  against  engag- 
ing on  the  adventure  of  reviving  the  old  con- 
tinent Nolxjdy,  we  fancy,  will  take  any 
notice  of  the  published  reasons  for  Russia's 
refusal.  That  the  great  effort  is  a  device, 
as  Molotov  sees  it,  to  split  Europe  and  Invade 
the  sovereignty  of  its  members  is,  of  course. 
utterly  fantastic.     Just  the  opposite  Is  tnje. 

It  is  solely  because  Europe  saw  yawning 
before  It  the  fate  of  Rome  that  the  nations 
are  essaying  this  fundamental  attempt  to 
restore  a  continental  system.  The  prospect 
alarms  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Men  who 
prate  the  Marxist  Jingle,  "From  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  to  each  according  to 
his  need,"  don't  want  to  see  it  applied  among 
nations,  even  though  Interdependence  is  the 
insurance  of  life.  They  want  to  see  Europe 
kept  on  Ite  back,  divided  and  weak,  so  that 
it  will  be  easier  to  tie  to  the  Russian  chariot. 
Out  of  fear  the  Europeans  have  hitherto 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bludgeoned  by  the 
Kremlin.  Secretary  Byrnes  In  his  proposal 
for  a  40-year  pact  and  his  famous  speech  at 
Stuttgart  sought  unavalllngly  to  assuage  the 
panic.  In  his  time,  so  soon  after  Europe '• 
trial  by  fire,  the  Europeans  could  not  exert 
the  effort  necessary  to  shed  the  new  tolla 
in  which  they  were  bemg  wound  and  bound. 
Time  and  Secretary  Marshall  have  now  shown 
them  a  way  out. 


Ttie  daadlng  diplomatic  Initiative  of  Sec- 
retary Marshall  was  the  stroke  of  the  mo- 
ment which  bids  fair  to  rescue  Europe.    The 
gathering  today  will  comprise  only  half  of 
Europe.    But  eastern  Etirope  will  be  watch- 
ing the  work  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
it  betrayed  before  Russia  slammed  the  door 
on  Its  participation.     It  la  otu-  guess  that 
the  Poles  and  the  Oechs  will  not  quickly 
forget  their  public  humiliation  at  the  bands 
of   their   Russian   masters.     The   Czechs   in 
particular  had  been  seeking  to  demonstrate 
their  Independence  of  Russian  dictation.    To 
be  sure,  they  said,  the  Communists  are  in 
control,    but    they    are    Csech    Communists, 
and  they  are  wedded  to  the  parliamentary 
system.    There  was  no  disputing  the  Csech 
contention — till  (It  v^U  be  said)  now.    Ac- 
cordingly the   fact  that  the  Russians  have 
cracked  the  whip  Is  likely  to  cause  a  resent- 
ment throughout  Czechoslovakia  that  bodes 
ill  for  the  tightening  and  expansion  of  the 
satellite  system.    The  way  to  encourage  the 
Czechs  to  break  away  Is  for  the  men  In  Paris 
to  show  what  can  be  done  when  men  are 
seized  with  the  urge  of  reconstruction  In  the 
interests  of  alL    One  result  of  Russia's  ob- 
structionism   already    Is    plain.      By    their 
panicky  and  egregious  demonstration  against 
Czechoslovakia  the  Russians  have  destroyed 
the  model,  the  show-window  exhibit,  of   a 
freely  elected  Communist  organization  of  a 
western   country   which   they   hoped   to  eell 
to  far  western  Europe. 

The  Paris  Conference  will  not  break  up  Into 
working  committees,  we  hope,  l)efore  it  nails 
down  its  unifying  purposes  In  resolutlcM 
form.  The  main  job.  of  course.  Is  for  the  ex- 
pert committees.  Without  a  doubt  the  Euro- 
pean transport  organization,  killed  by  the 
Russians  In  United  Nation's  European  Com- 
mission, will  be  revived.  Transport  is  second 
only  to  coal  In  reviving  a  working  economy 
in  Europe.  Transport  was  the  one  and  only 
truly  International  system  in  Europe,  a  sys- 
tem mainly  dependent  on  the  Inland  water- 
ways and  coastal  shipping.  Coal  used  to  go 
from  Silesia  to  Vienna — a  distance  of  some 
300  miles  overland — down  the  River  Oder, 
all  around  Europe,  through  the  Dardanelles 
and  up  the  Danube  The  break-down  of  this 
system  Is  an  example  of  the  shattering  of 
thoee  invisible  ties  binding  Europe  together 
that  inspired  the  Marshall  Initiative. 

But  something  more  than  mere  restoration 
of  a  working  economy  Is  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  are  now  assembling  In  Paris.  Long 
delay  has  made  the  problem  of  recovery  so 
urgent  that  the  pooling  of  resources  and  the 
coordination  and  allocation  of  capital  expen- 
ditures and  imports  are  essential.  That  may 
be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  political  as 
well  as  economic  Integration.  "One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  committed  by  human  In- 
dolence," says  Ferrero,  "Is  the  belief  that 
order  Is  best  preserved  by  keeping  it  as  it 
stands.  It  can  only  be  preserved  by  con- 
tinually reconstructing  It."  The  facts  of  our 
diminished  planet  plainly  show  the  need  for 
modern   reconstruction. 

The  adventure,  in  short,  may  be  a  ttirnlng 
point  in  history.  The  present  imdertaklng  is 
a  response  to  an  Idea  born  in  desperation  as 
much  as  to  a  man.  but  In  the  Immense  work 
that  is  about  to  begin  men  will  be  needed 
who  have  vision  as  well  as  courage. 


Representative  Joseph  J.  MansieM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  tactaoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVCS 

Monday.  July  14.  1947 

Mr  MICHENER.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  doing  violence  to  my  inner  feelings 
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The  day  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence.  Howe   landed  on 


^*  »>,^^.... 


CornwalUs  appeared  In  Trenton  on  the  2d 
day  of  January   17T7.     Washington  decided 


packer^  Mill  at  SchwenksvlUe.    He  succeeded 
in  i-e-formlng  his  forces,  and  again  prepared 

fnY'    on    tttfa/.V    nn    t>^A    nrlflaVi    In    nn    ^nH^flVnr 
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When  I 
nxiD  had 
one  term 
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If  I  pern  itted  this  occasion  to  go  by 
without  addinsr  my  tribute  of  love  and 
the  life  and  character  of  one 
of  God's  r  oblemen.  the  late  Representa- 
tive JOSJtlH  J.  MAHsraio. 

came  to  ConRress  Judge  Maks- 
been  here  one  term.     I  served 
on  the  Rivers   and   Harbors 
with  him.    I  knew  him  IntJ- 
matelT  add  well.    In  those  days  he  was 
^f    splendid    physique,    always 
attractive,    very    active 
agile.    I    remember    well 
was  overtaken  by  sickness  In 


a    man 
weH-groo|ned. 
and.    ind  icd. 
when  he 


Texas  and  returned  to  Washington  in 
a  wheel  <  hair,  there  to  remain  the  rest 
of  his  lif?     It  apparently  did  not  dis 


courage 
said  to 

venient 


.  udge  MAMsmiD.  however.    He 
me  one  time:  "Yes.  it  Is  Inc^n- 
jut  just  think  of  the  number 


of  people  in  the  world  who  are  so  much 


That  was  the  philosophy  of 
and  we  all  came  to  appreciate 
lay  was  never  dark  and  dreary 
when  Ju<  ge  Mansftxld  was  around. 
Mr.  Sp  -aker.  in  order  to  be  an  efficient 
successful   Member  of  Congress 
have  intelligence,  he  must  be 
he  must  be  honest,  he  must 
and.  last  but  not  least,  he 
must  ha^  e  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his    colleagues.     Judge    MAKsriii.0    was 
in  a  marked  degree  with  all  of 

...  ributes.    He  not  only  had  the 

conflden  e  and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
but  he  h  id  their  affection.  ThLs  is  best 
evidence  J  by  the  sincere  eulogies  pro- 
today.  I  have  been  in  Congress 
Ime  and  I  believe  this  is  the 


worse  off 
the  man 
It.    The 


and  a 
one  mu.s 
indu5tr4dus 
be  tolerint 


endowed 
these  at 


nounced 
ft  loaf 


kmgeat  i  lemorlal  service  I  ever  attended. 


There  is 
man  ha; 


family  ii  genuine  sympathy. 


TlK 


>•*:■ 


ba'« 


TtaiB 


a  reason.    A  good  and  a  great 
gone  and  we  all  Join  with  the 


Taft-Eil«ii4«-WafMr  Bill 


EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  mOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAS-SACHl'sms 

IN  th4  house  of  REPRESBNTAT1V«3 

Tuesdau.  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exter  1  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  nclude  herein  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Traveler.  Monday.  July  14.  1947: 

TH I  T.\rr-Eua:NDn-wACNn  bill 

.We  ha^K 
to 
tc 
There  an 
are   few 
They  are 

We 
•ay  tt 
today, 
have  a 
veil  as 
the  crtsii. 
One  a 
Mil 


failed  to  speed  housing  construc- 
butld  homes  at  prices  people  can 
give  the  veteran  a  place  to  live. 
not  more  bouaM  going  up.  There 
Things  are  not  getting  better 
getting  worse. 

said  all  this  Iwfore  and  we  shall 
It  Is  America's  worst  problem 
Is  the  duty  of  every  American  to 
c  ear-eut  knowledge  of  the  crtato.  as 
tlie  practical  steps  propoaed  to  end 


•gktn. 


for  the  needy,  and  to  other  ways  alms  at. 
naaahlng  the  economic  log  Jam  which  ha« 
created  a  dearth  of  new  building  amidst  thaj 
greatest  demand  of  our  history. 

Much  of  this  may  be  novel,  some  of  It 
be  impractical,  a  little  of  It  may  be  dangi 
ous.      But    Americans    without    homes    r 
novel,  a  market  frustrated  by  the  want 
homes  to  buj   Is  Impractical  and  above 
for  veterans  i»nd  other  Americans  to  go 
month   after    weary    month   In   attics, 
verted    garages.   Quonaet    huts,    and    ti 
camps  is  dannerous.    There  could  be  a 
mendous  eiploelon  somewhere.    It  could 
off  chain  explosions  all  across  the  country. 


these  U  the  TiA-Slender-Wagner 

sets  up  a  nwttn— t*  housing  ci>m- 

leta   home-loan    banks   and    other 

chartered  institutions  lend  money 


intsrest    to    investors    In 

ftnanetal    aid    to 

BubsMiass  housing 


WUI  Rofm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THl  HGUSl  OP  RKPRESENTATIVK8 
Tuesday.  July  IS,  1947 

Mr.    STIOLER.     Mr.    Speaker,   unc 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Ri 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article 
Bob  Considlne: 
Kino  or  Them   All— Rooaaa  Tomb  Stua 

PUME    TOtnUST   LVWM  EACH    Yeab 

(By  Bob  Considlne) 

CLAmrMoai      Okla..     July      12.— Todal 
American  huraorlau  are  measured  by  tl 
Hooper  ratings  and  the  grosses  they  a 
m  their  movlw  bouse  and  night  club  api-earn 
ances. 

They  rise  and  fall  not  so  much  on  thel 
glfu  for  provoking  laughter  as  from  thel 
astute  selections  of  gagwrlters.  the  gall  r 
theu-  agenu.  and  the  acumen  of  their  msi 
agers. 

Will  Rogers,  king  of  them  all.  died  befc 
such  modern  yardsticks  could  be  applied 
him.    But  hell  be  remembered  when  the  n 
of   them  are  forgotten.     His  tomb   and   11 
memorial  have  become  a  major  United  Stat 
shrine. 

Since  the  rumbling  place  was  built  In  1931 
on   a  green   nlope   which   Rogers   bought^  " 
Iftll  as  a  site  for  a  home,  more  than  4.'*' 
000  persons  have  visited  It. 

The  crowds  grow  bigger  with  the  yeai 
remarkable  trioute  to  the  gentle  memc 
he  stimulates      He  wa*  killed  In  a  crack-i 
with  Wiley  Post,  near  Potot  Barrow.  Al 
August  15.  19115.  but  there  Is  as  much  int 
m  him  today  as  In  his  prime. 

ST.tTTTX   DOMIWATaS  STTI 

The  body  of  Will  Rogers  lies   beneal 
simple  marble  tomb,  set  In  a  stately  terrac 

With  him  now  are  hte  wife.  Betty  Blar 
who  died   In   1944.  and   their  fourth   chU4 
Pred.  who  died  In  1920  at  the  age  of  2. 
one  still  feet-   Will  Rogers  U  alive,  for  tl 
entire  memorial  la  dominated  by  Jo  Dsvl 
son's  bronze  statue  of  the  humorist,  he 
bashfully  down,  hands  deep  In  the  . 
of  hu  crumpled  coat  and  a  shy.  sly  twl 
around  the  eyes. 

A  number  cf  dioramas  now  complete 
trayal    of   Wills   life.      They    are   mlnlatt 
suges  which  .ihow  Rogers  from  the  time 
was  a  child  on   a  nearby  ranch  to  a  (li 
graphic  portrnyal  In  which  an  Eskimo 
through  cupped  hands  to  the  lifeless  " 
lytag  In  a  half -submerged  seaplane. 

In  another  room  are  bla  saddles  and  lartal 
and  some  of  tUs  sarty  scrlpla.  tedudlng 
laat  cat  o(  Mi  "tttt^mmm."  as  he  csiied  tl 
to  Mi  sdiiofs     Ift  cmm  mm  lies  hu  p«^^rta 
typewriter.    cr\ishcd   ss    If   hanunered    by] 
siedge  hammir     He  had  It  In  the  plaue 
him. 
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The  day  t)efore  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Howe  landed  on 
Btaten  Island  with  a  large  force  of  troops. 
said  to  be  at>out  9.000  men.  During  the 
weeks  following  the  landing,  this  army  was 
swelled  by  the  arrival  of  additional  troope. 
and  estimates  of  the  final  force  run  as  high 
ss  aO.OOO  men 

On  August  27  ITTS.  he  launched  an  attack 
with  20.000  men  against  the  American  forces 
at  Brooklyn  Heights  The  battle  was  fiercely 
fought,  but  the  Americans  were  decisively 
beaten 

The  American  Army  at  this  time  was  at 
lU  lowest  ebb.  This  period.  August  to  De- 
cember 1T76.  was  known  as  "the  dark  days 
of  the  war."  Washington's  army  was  slowly 
dlaintcgrstlng  due  to  the  low  morale  of  the 
troo:  s.  It  Is  said  by  hlEtorians  that  when 
Washington  left  the  vicinity  of  New  York  his 
army  was  a  ragged,  starved,  defeated,  and 
demoralUsed  band.  Many  of  Ihem  deserted, 
many  were  killed,  and  many,  whose  enllst- 
menu  were  expiring,  returned  to  their  homes. 
At  one  point  Washington's  forces  were  re- 
duced to  less  than  l.COO  n:en. 

Bewc.  realizing  his  advantage,  decided  that 
Philadelphia  should  be  taken.  It.  as  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  was  the  citadel 
of  American  authority  Howe  thought  trai 
If  Philadelphia  were  taken,  the  revolutionary 
cause  wruid  be  broken  and  the  war  termi- 
nated He  accordingly  planned  an  expedition 
across  New  Jersey  to  attack  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  pursued  by  the  British  At  my. 
went  from  New  BrunfwUk  to  Trenton,  and 
conducted  his  well-known  "retreat  across 
New  Jersey"  Just  in  advance  of  the  British 
forces.  He  succeeded  In  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware at  Trenton  and  was  safely  across  when 
the  British  arrived  Washington  had  fore- 
sight enoi^gh  to  sequester  all  of  the  boats 
and  river  craft  in  the  vicinity,  so  that  when 
the  British  reached  the  river  there  were  no 
bosU  svallable  for  crossing.  On  learning 
thla.  Howe  and  Comwallls  decided  not  to 
pursue  the  campaign  further  at  that  time. 
Lesviitg  outposts  at  Borden  town.  Trenton. 
Princeton,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  Ellza- 
t>ethtown  they  returned  to  their  comfortable 
quarters  In  New  York.  Comwallls  planned 
to  return  to  England  to  report  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  British  Army  in  their  cam- 
paign after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

British  patrols  came  within  17  miles  of 
Philadelphia  and  some  were  reported  as  close 
as  the  Cooper  Creek  opposite  Philadelphia. 
Members  of  Congress,  hearing  of  this,  were 
terrified  particularly  by  the  reporU  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Hessian  soldle.s  and  by  the 
prospsct  of  their  own  indictment  for  treason 
and  the  punishment  by  hanging  Congress 
accordingly  resol.-ed  to  leave  Philadelphia 
for  Baltimore.  It  did  s<i  on  December  20 
1776.  and  thereby  established  Capital  No.  2 
At  this  lime,  the  British  were  In  control 
of  New  Jersey  while  the  Amerlcant  controlled 
the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Washington  decided  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  make  some  showing  to  boost  the  morale, 
not  alone  of  the  Army,  but  also  ol  the  entire 
country.  He  accordingly  planned  an  attack 
on  the  British  in  New  Jersey.  The  famed 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  at  McKonkey  r 
Ferry  was  accomplished  by  Washington  on 
Christmas  night,  but  two  other  expeditions 
were  unable  to  cross  Washington's  forces 
landed  9  miles  above  Trenton  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  proceeded  to  Trenton, 
where  hU  army  fell  on  the  Hessians,  fought 
the  battle  in  the  streeu  ol  Trenton,  and  de- 
feated the  entire  Hessian  army  In  Trenton. 
Washington  decided  to  retire  immediately  to 
the  Pennsylvania  side  and  recrossed  the 
Delaware  at  once.  However,  scouts  in  Tren- 
ton informed  him  that  there  were  no  British 
soldiery  In  that  locality,  so  Washington  re- 
turned to  Trenton  with  his  army.  When 
Howe  heard  of  Washington's  stKcess  at  Tren- 
ton he  dispatched  Cornv^allls  to  retrieve  the 
situation.  '* 


Comwallls  appeared  in  Trenton  on  the  2d 
day  Of  January  1777.  Washington  decided 
to  face  Comwallls  and  give  battle,  but  before 
doing  so  retired  to  the  south  of  Trenton  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Assumpink  Creek.  The 
British  attacked  the  Americans,  but  were 
unable  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  creek  and 
decided  to  retire  and  resume  the  attack  the 
following  morning.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
fate  of  the  Colonies  hung  In  the  balance  at 
the  second  battle  of  Trenton  and  that  this 
battle  turned  the  tide  of  the  war  in  America  s 
favor.  Washington's  escape  with  his  army 
Intact  oj>ened  the  way  to  ultimate  victory 
for  American  arms.  Washington  again  de- 
cided to  retreat.  He  accordingly  left  the 
campfires  btunlng  to  deceive  the  British, 
bypassed  the  whole  British  Army  in  the 
nip:ht  and  proceeded  at  once  toward  Prince- 
ton, where  he  defeated  the  British  below  the 
town.  He  then  proceeded  north  to  winter 
quarters  at  Morrlsiown  Comwallls.  hearing 
the  guns  at  Princeton,  rushed  to  the  aid  of 
the  British  forces  there,  but  arrived  after 
the  American  Army  had  left.  Comwallls 
decided  not  to  give  open  battle  to  Washing- 
ton. He  accordingly  retired  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, leaving  Washington  In  command  of 
south  Jersey. 

The  Congress,  finding  that  the  British 
pressure  on  Philadelphia  was  removed,  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  on  March  5.  1777. 
This  campaign  of  Washington,  particularly 
his  brilliant  successes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, established  him  for  the  first  time  as  a 
commander  of  the  highest  order  His  name 
and  prestige  and  the  morale  of  the  American 
Army  were  immensely  restored  Volunteers 
flocked  to  the  American  colors  and  reestab- 
lished the  American  Army. 

Washington  was  waiting  to  see  what  move 
Howe  would  make.  Howe,  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  assUtance  of  Burgoyne.  assembled 
a  naval  expedition  with  transporu  and  left 
New  York  with  18.000  men  with  the  Idea  of 
attacking  Philadelphia  When  Howe  ap- 
peared off  the  Delaware  Capes.  Washington 
was  assured  of  the  fact  that  Howe  was  mov- 
ing on  Philadelphia.  He  moved  his  army 
south,  crossed  the  Delaware  River  at  New 
Hope,  passed  on  through  Philadelphia. 
Chester,  and  Wilmington,  and  brought  his 
army  beyond  the  hills  of  Wilmington.  Howe, 
nteanwhile,  was  forced  to  make  his  landing 
-  in  the  Chesapeake  because  of  obstructions 
in  the  Delaware.  While  waiting  at  Wilming- 
ton. Washington  was  Informed  that  Howe's 
march  to  the  north  was  further  west.  He 
accordingly  shifted  his  army  to  Cbadd's  Ford 
on  the  Brandy  wine.  Issue  was  joined  with 
Howe  on  September  11.  1777 

Tlie  Americans  again  suffered  defeat  and 
Washington  was  obliged  to  retreat  leaving 
Philadelphia  undefended.  Howe  accordingly 
entered  Philadelphia  at  hU  leisure,  arriving 
there  on  the  26th  day  of  September  1777. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  was  (igain  alarmed  on 
hearing  that  the  British  were  at  the  "fords 
over  the  SchuylkUl"  and  left  PhUadelphia 
on  the  approach  of  Howe  and  his  army. 
The  Liberty  Bell  was  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Baston  and  Bethlehem  and  was  finally 
secreted  in  a  church  In  Allentown  for  several 
months.  Numerous  cities  In  Pennsylvania 
were  considered  as  sites  for  the  Capital.  Lan- 
caster was  finally  selected  and  thus  became 
the  third  Capital  of  the  United  SUtes.  Con- 
gress arrived  there  on  September  27.  1777.  and 
immediately  went  Into  session.  It  was  re- 
ported that  British  patrols  were  reaching 
out  as  far  as  Lancaster  Covnty.  and  after 
a  1-day  session  at  the  third  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  decided  to  place  the 
Susquehanna  River  between  It  and  the  British 
Army,  and  moved  to  York,  Pa.,  where  It  went 
Into  session  on  September  30.  1777.  York, 
then  became  the  fourth  Capital. 

When  Howe  occupied  Philadelphia,  he  kept 
only  fotir  regiments  in  the  city  and  posted 
the  bulk  of  his  army  at  Germantown.  In 
the  meantime  Washington  retired  to  Penny- 


packer's  Mill  at  Schwenkrville.  He  succeeded 
in  le-formlng  his  forces,  and  again  prepared 
for  an  attack  on  the  British  In  an  endeavor 
to  force  them  back  against  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Washington  moved  into  an  attack  on 
the  British  at  Germantown  on  October  4, 
1777.  He  was  again  repulsed  owing  tc  a  mis- 
take of  the  American  forces  in  firing  into 
each  othsr  In  the  fog.  to  the  stout  resistance 
of  the  British  under  Ccdonel  Musgrave  at 
the  Chew  Mansion,  and  to  a  disastrous  delay 
by  General  Greene's  army  on  the  left. 
Washington  returned  to  Pennypaeker's  Mill 
and  then  retired  to  Valley  Forge.  Valley 
Forge  was  selected  because  it  was  well  situ- 
ated for  defense  and  Washington  desired  to 
be  In  a  position  where  he  could  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Congress  at  York  If  It  should  be- 
come necessary. 

After  Burgoyne's  defeat,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  the  other  commissioners  In  Prance 
were  able  to  obtain  a  treaty  with  France  by 
which  our  Indepepdence  was  recognized. 
More  importantly,  France  openly  supplied  us 
with  funds,  sent  over  a  navy,  and  later  sent 
an  army.  It  was  reported  that  the  French 
Fleet  was  preparing  to  bottle  up  the  British 
in  Philadelphia  by  taking  possession  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  River.  The  British  Min- 
istry, alarmed  at  this,  and  also  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  ^'BT  with  France,  ^>aln,  and  Hol- 
land, decided  to  concentrate  their  forces  in 
this  country,  and  accordingly  ordered  Gen- 
eral Clinton,  then  In  command  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  evacuate  Philadelphia  ..nd  return  to 
New  York.  Clinton  left  Philadelphia  on  Jtine 
18.  1778. 

General  Clinton  decided  to  retreat  across 
New  Jersey.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, with  his  army  and  with  a  large  number 
of  Tories  and  camp  followers.  Washington 
decided  to  pursue  and  give  battle.  He  en- 
gaged Clinton  at  Monmouth.  The  battle 
went  well  for  the  Americans  and  might  have 
resulted  In  the  surrender  of  Clinton,  except 
for  the  treachery  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee.  The 
British  were  repulsed,  and  Clinton  withdrew 
to  New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  British  pressure  was  re- 
moved. Congress  left  York  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  on  July  2,  1778.  From  the  time 
of  the  return  of  Congress  from  York  there 
seemed  to  be  no  question  but  that  Philadel- 
phia would  remain  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  adapted  in  every  way  for  that 
honor  and  distinction.  However,  In  1783,  a 
most  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place. 

In  the  meantime.  CornwalUs,  following  his 
successes  in  the  South  in  the  taking  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  the  defeat  of 
Gates  at  Camden,  allowed  himself  to  be  bot- 
tled up  at  Yorktown.  and  was  forced  to  sur- 
render In  1781.  This  was  virtually  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  in  England.  Congress  decided  that 
the  American  Army  should  be  disbanded  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  maintaining  It, 
which,  at  that  time,  the  Federal  TreasxuTr 
could  111  afford.  Since  the  definitive  treaty 
had  not  yet  been  made.  Congress  asked  the 
Army  to  accept  furloughs  without  pay.  The 
members  or  the  service  accepting  the  fur- 
loughs were  subject  to  recall  if  the  treaty 
should  not  become  final.  The  men.  however, 
objected  to  being  furloughed  without  pay 
owing  to  their  extreme  needs.  They  bad  not 
been  paid  for  some  months  becatise  of  the 
depleted  state  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  When 
they  had  been  paid  it  was  with  continental 
money  and  other  worthless  currency.  The 
reifult  was  that  the  men  and  their  families 
had  been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition. 

In  1783  a  mutiny  broke  out  In  Philadelphia 
over  these  conditions.  A  body  of  disgruntled 
veterans  marched  Into  Philadelphia  and 
miide  their  demands  on  Congress.  It  Is  re- 
pcirted  that  they  posted  sentries  at  the  vert- 
ous  entrances  and  surrounded  Independence 
Hall,  where  the  Congress  was  then  sitting. 
President  Ellas  Boudlnot  was  seized  and  de- 
tained a  short  time  by  the  mutineers.    They 
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ment. 

[reat  deal  of  debate,  it  was  flnally 
set  up  a  Federal  city  at  the  Falls 
aware  or  at   Georgetown  on   the 
This  was  followed  by  a  resolution 
a   permanent    Federal    city    was 
should  meet  alternately  at 
and    Trenton.     Congress    reluc- 
Prlnceton  and  resolved  to  convene 
IS   on    November    26,    1783.      Ac- 
Annapolis  became  the  sixth  Cap- 
United  States.     The  session   at 
was    characterized    by    elaborate 
at    which   General   Washington 
his  commission  as  Commander 
)f   the   Continental   Army.      The 
83  with  England  was  adopted  at 
thereby  terminating  the  war. 
jjdjourned  at  Annapolis  on  June  3. 
In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
Princeton,  convened  at  Trenton. 
Capital,  on  November   1.   1784. 
s^ion   of   less  than  2   months  at 
i^ongress  decided   to  convene   the 
January    1785   at    New   York,   the 
until  such  time  as  a  Federal 
be  established. 

Continental  Congress  convened 
Its  power  was  waning,  and  the 
tself  was  losing  prcetlge.    Ehirlng 
the   Continental   Congress   had   a 
perform  In  prosecuting  the  war. 
war  was  terminated,  however.  It 
that  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
were  Inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
y.     This  situation  resulted  In  the 
of   a   convention  at  Annapolis 
the  poesibUity  of  a  uniform  sys- 
coitimerclal  regulation.     All  the  Colo- 
invited  to  send  their  representa- 


Ca  tltal. 
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Aqnapolls   convention    convened    In 

owing  to  the  fact  that  only  five  < 

reprewnted  and  a  quorum  could 

alnetf.  no  action  was  taken  other 

ls#ue  a  call  for  a  further  convention 

in  PhUadelphla. 

coitv«ntlon  was  held  at  Philadelphia 

proposed  a  constitution  which 

become   effective   when   ratified   by 

The  call  for  the  meeting  of 


tft  Plrst  Congrct<«  un«ler  the  present  Con> 
stttu  .on  was  lamimt  *f  the  old  Continental 
CiJinnas  It  Aa»d  March  4.  1788,  and  New 
Tork.  as  the  time  and  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ing 

The  Constitution  of  1780  In  section  t. 
elauac  17,  provided  that  the  Coagnm  should 
•elect  a  permanent  residence  for  the  seat 
of  government  The  Constitution  also  pro- 
vided that  the  seat  was  to  consut  of  terrU 
tory  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  tff 
the  SUtes  In  whiCh  the  dlsuict  was  lo- ' 
cated  and  specified  that  tbe  dMrlct  was  to 
be  not  more  tnan  10  mUee  square.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  territory  Involved, 
this  ruled  out  Ptilladelphla  and  New  Tork. 
In  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  If  the  10  square 
miles  wert  start.jd  at  the  Delaware  River, 
the  10-mlle  polr.t  would  reach  Into  Dela- 
ware County,  and  If  they  were  started  atl 
League  Island  the  10-mlle  point  would  reacbf 
Into  Germantown  This  would  have  meant 
a  third  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
entire  Commonwealth.  New  York  would 
have  been  similarly  affected,  as  It  would  have 
Uken  all  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  more 

The  First  Congress  under  the  ConstltutlonJ 
convened  In  New  York.  New  York  wai,^ 
therefore,  the  first  capital  under  the  new 
Constitution.  Tliere  were  three  sessions  of 
the  First  Congress,  two  In  New  York  and 
one  in  PMladelphla.  Among  the  first  mat- 
ters taken  up  by  the  First  Congress  waa 
the  selection  of  a  permanent  residence.  Th« ' 
choice  finally  narrowed  down  to  a  location 
on  the  Potomac  and  three  locations  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  on  the  Susquehanna,  another 
at  the  falls  of  tlie  Delaware,  and  the  third 
at  Germantown.  The  Issue  was  brought  to 
a  head  by  the  passage  of  a  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representath  es  selecting  the  Susque- 
hanna site.  This  would  have  been  the  area 
presently  occupied  by  Wrightsvllle  and  Co- 
lumbia and  the  r.earby  territory. 

When  the  bUl  iMUsed  by  the  House  of  Re; 
resentatlves  rea«:hed  the  Senate,  Robfi  t 
Morris,  whose  vo-«e  against  Susquehanna  re- 
sulted In  a  tie  vote,  succeeded  In  having  the 
Susquehanna  location  deleted  and  German- 
town  Inserted  In  its  place.  On  Morris"  motion 
for  Germantown.  there  was  again  a  tie  vote^ 
In  order  to  sett.e  the  issue.  Morris  offer 
a  $100,000  contribution  by  the  Commonweal! 
of  Pennsylvania  to  bear  the  expense  of 
erection  of  public  buildings.  When  his  at 
thorlty  to  commit  the  State  to  this  lar 
appropriation  was  questioned.  Morris  offer 
personally  to  guaiantee  the  payment.  As 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  Colonli 
at  the  time,  despite  his  later  financial  di 
cultles  and  Imprisonment  for  debt,  his 
sonal  giiarantee  was  well  worth  the  amov 
involved.  The  deciding  vote  was  to  be 
by  John  Adams.  President  of  the  Senat 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stat 
John  Adams  was  no  doubt  Infiuenced  by 
8100,000  contribution  and  voted  In  favor 
Germantown.  The  bill  was  then  returned 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action 
the  amendment  and  was  approved  with 
amendment  In  favor  of  Germantown. 
the  last  moment,  however.  James  Madison 
Virginia,  who  throughout  had  been  an  advo- 
cate  for  the  Potomac  site,  succeeded  in  put-_ 
ting  a  rider  to  the  bill,  providing  that  unt 
Congress  otherwise  indicated,  the  Pennsyl 
vanla  law  wovild  apply  to  the  Federal  dlstri  ' 

This  necessitated  returning  the  bill  to 
Senate  for  action  on  the  amendment. 
the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  It  was  near 
time  for  adjotirnment  of  the  first  session, 
the  bill  was  not  acted  on  before  adjotimmc 

Between  the  first  and  second  sessions  of 
Plrst    Congress    there    was    a    conslderat 
change  of  sentiment  and  a  great  deal  of 
troversy  over  Hamilton's  financial  meast; 
Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
poeed  ways  and  means  to  handle  the  d« 
Incurred  by  the  war.    It  can  now  be  seen 
his  plan  was  sound  and  practicable,  but 
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'hat  there  was 
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}t8  proved  to  be  the 
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In  Congress.     It 
Id  it  does  not  seem 
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ten.  In  the  District  of  ColumbM.  therefore, 
became  the  tenth  and  last  capital  of  the 
United   States 


SiMMtMg  Into  tW  Ak  w  Wkal's  m  tkc 
Sky? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1947 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  friendly 
and  warm-hearted  poet  of  your  State, 
whose  verse  is  cheiished  in  evcy  Ameri- 
can household  and  often  read  as  the 
family  gatliers  around  the  hearthstone, 
once  wrote: 

I  shot  an  arrow  In  o  thv  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
Ftor  so  swiftly  It  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  It  in  Its  fiight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  iK)t  where; 
Per  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

LoiiK.  long  afterward.  In  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow  still  un  broke; 
And  the  song  from  beginning  to  end 
I  found  again  In  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

In  these  days  of  the  war's  aftermath, 
newHMMPers  and  the  radio  report  almost 
hourty  tbat  strange  objects  have  been 
seen  in  the  sky.  Some  .say  the  objects 
are  pancakes,  .wme  .say  they  are  difks, 
some  .say  they  are  .saucers,  and  some  say 
they  are  blades  shimted  from  cinrular 
.saws  and  plummeting  through  the  sky. 
Others  with  a  scientific  bent  contend  the 
things  they  see  are  reflections  of  ice 
particles  having  fun  with  the  sun.  The 
imagination  of  the  human  mind  is  left 
f  ee  to  speculate  on  what  the  strange 
objects,  if  any,  may  be. 

Apropos  of  all  this,  a  dellfhtful  fel- 
low in  St.  Louis  recently  posed  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

I  shot  a  glimpse  into  the  sky, 
I  saw  a  diak  go  flying  by. 
Some  say  I  saw  a  saucer. 
Some  say  I  saw  a  saw.  sir. 
What  do  you  think  I  saw,  sir. 
A  saucer,  or.  a  saw.  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  jitters  have  overtaken 
some  people,  may  It  not  be  that  the  sub- 
lime poet  of  Cambridge,  who  is  so  dear 
to  the  American  household,  can  through 
his  verse  stay  the  shakiness  of  nerves? 
And.  has  not  the  genial  gentleman  in 
St.  Louis  performed  a  service  to  society 
in  posing  his  pertinent  question? 
Gentle  reader,  wliat  do  you  think?  Are 
the  things  .^me  see  in  the  sky  pancakes, 
saucers,  saws,  disks,  arrows,  or  songs? 
Or  are  they  the  dollars  that  used  to  be 
In  the  long  ago  when  they  fetched  some- 
thing in  return  in  the  market  place? 
Maybe  so. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Everyone  will  gain,  if  every- 
body wiU  give  a  fair  day's  work  in  return 
for  a  fair  day's  pay.  That  Is  a  down-to- 
earth  idea  and  not  at  all  exciting.  But 
he  who  follows  that  old  prescription  may 


f\nd  at  the  close  of  day  that  be  can  see 
nothing  in  the  sky  except  the  familiar 
objects  that  have  been  taken  for  granted 
with  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 


Mioimmn  Wa^et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDiS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  is  here  to  stay.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  should  be  increased.  Work- 
ers are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
employer's  proflt.  Our  goal  Is  full  em- 
ployment at  a  wage  which  will  give 
American  workers  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

MtMimna  wace  cxxifPTioifs 

The  provisions  of  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to — 

First.  Any  employee  employed  in  a' 
bona  fide  executive,  administrative,  pro- 
fessioi^l.  or  iocal  retailing  capacity,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  outside  salesman — as 
such  terms  are  defined  and  delimited  by 
regulations  of  the  Administrator. 

Second.  Any  employee  engaged  in  any 
retail  or  service  establishment  the 
greater  part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing 
is  in  intrastate  commerce. 

Third.  Any  employee  employed  as  a 
seamcin. 

Fourth.  Any  employee  of  a  carrier  by 
air  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  2 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Fifth.  Any  employee  employed  in  the 
catching,  taking,  harvesting,  cultivating, 
or  farming  of  any  icind  of  fish,  shtllfi^h, 
Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  including  the  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  work  and  including  employ 
ment  in  the  loading,  luiloading,  or  pack- 
ing of  such  products  for  shipment  or  in 
propagating,  processing,  marketing, 
freezing,  "canning,  curix^,  st<uing.  or 
distributing  the  above  products  or  by- 
products thereof. 

Sixth.  Any  emplo3ree  employed  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Severth.  Any  employee  to  the  extent 
that  such  employee  is  exempted  by  regu- 
lations or  orders  of  the  Administrator  is- 
sued under  the  section  which  applies  to 
learners,  apprentices,  and  haiulicapped 
workers. 

Eighth.  Any  employee  employed  In 
connection  with  the  publication  of  any 
weekly  or  semiweekly  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  less  than  3,000,  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published. 

Ninth.  Any  employee  of  a  street,  sub- 
urban, or  interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier,  not  in- 
cluded in  other  exemptions  contained  tn 
this  section. 

Tenth.  To  any  Individual  employed 
within  the  area  of  production — as  de- 
fined by  the  Administrator^ngaged  tn 
handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  com- 


piessing.  pasteurlzinc.  drying,  preparing 
In  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or  canninf 
of  agricultural  or  horticultural  com- 
modities for  market,  or  in  making  cheese 
or  batter  or  other  dairy  products. 

Eleventh.  Any  switchboard  operator 
employed  in  a  public  telephone  exchange 
which  has  less  than  500  stations. 

M&ZIMtTlf  Rouas 

The  provisions  of  the  40-hour  week 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to- 
First.  Any  employee  with  respect  to 
whom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  power  to  establish  qualifications 
and  maximum  hours  of  service  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  193&. 

Second.  Any  employee  of  an  employer 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act 
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The  Administrator,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of 
opportunities  for  employment,  shall  by 
regulations  or  by  orders  provide  for — 

First.  The  employment  of  learners,  of 
apprentices,  and  of  messengers  em- 
ployed exclusively  in  delivering  letters 
and  messages,  imder  special  certificates 
issued  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, at  such  wages  lower  than 
the  minimum  wage  aiH;>Ucable  under  the 
law  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
to  time,  number,  proportion,  and  length 
of  service  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Second.  The  employment  of  individ- 
uals whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency 
or  injury,  'jnder  special  certificate  issued 
by  the  Administrator,  at  siKb  wag;es 
lower  than  the  minimum  wage  applicable 
under  the  law  and  for  such  period  as 
shall  be  fixed  In  such  certificates. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Congress  took  an  im- 
ptMtant  step  toward  a  minimima  stand- 
ard of  hvlng  necessary  for  health,  efl- 
ciency.  and  general  well-being  of  work- 
ere.  However.  In  terms  of  real  wages  ft 
now  falls  far  short  of  the  goal  envisioned 
by  Congress.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  act 
should  be  amended  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent 40-cent-an-hour  minimum  to  60 
cents  an  hoar.  It  Is  clearly  justified  by 
the  current  levrt  of  anemplo3rment  in- 
surance. Certainly  no  one  would  agree 
to  a  wage  level  below  the  Income  level 
established  for  Idleness.  Tet,  that  Is  the 
situation  created  by  the  existing  mini- 
mum wage  and  existing  unemployment 
insurance. 


TCicnHn  Anun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  aiN 

or    WASHUI6XON 

IN  THE  8XNATB  OP  THB  ITlfrrKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1947 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rjccoas  an  article  by  the  Washing- 
ton Ttmes-Herald  Tetenuis'  cditar.  LL 
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Comdr.  Tyrrel 
which  appears 
Sunday.  July 

The  article 
approval  of 
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Krum.   USNR.   retired, 
in  the  Times-Herald  of 
1947. 

written  in  support  and 
H^use  bill  1888.  an  act  to 
AMVETS.  American  Vet- 
War  n.  which  appears 
the  Senate  Calendar. 
Krum  is  a  disinterested 
observer  and  constructive 
movements   and  or- 
is point  of  view  may  be 
oth^r  Senators  as  they  con- 
1  1888. 

no  objection,  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
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EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

DUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

HOUfaX  OP  REPRESENT ATTVZS 

Wedn\sdat.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.    Speaker,   under 
my  remarks  in  the  Ric> 


OBD.  I  include  the  following  preface  and 
a  magazine  article  dealing  with  Mr.  W. 
Lewis  David,  a  State  committeeman  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration and  a  farmer  living  in  my  district 
near  the  city  of  Corsicana.  Tex. 

The  State  committeemen  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  doing  a  wonderful  job  with  th?  soil- 
conservation  program  in  Texas  and  have 
given  many  hours  to  the  well-being  and 
general  welfare  of  the  fanners  of  the 
State.  These  men  have  given  the  PMA 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  have  done 
much  toward  carrying  out  the  programs 
on  marketing  and  production  set  up  by 
the  PMA.  one  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  most  important  units. 

One  of  these  committeemen  is  W. 
Lewis  David,  and  the  following  article 
tells  graphically  some  of  the  practical 
work  he  is  doing. 

HIS  LA.VD  IS  GOING  TO  SSCD.  AND  LXWIS  DAVID 
riNOS  THIS  NOT  OKI.T  PBOVIDKS  A  CASH  IN- 
COME.  Birr  coNSBnras  Tua  sou.  and  saves 

BOTH   TIME   AND  LASCS 

The  Immediate  reason  why  W.  Lewis  David 
changed  over  from  growing  cotton,  corn, 
and  a  few  other  grain  cropa  to  seed  produc- 
tion on  his  1.200-acre  farm  Just  south  of 
Corsicana.  was  the  scarcity  of  labor  brought 
alwut  by  the  war.  But  the  results  of  his 
program  have  brought  about  bansAts  far 
beyond  thla  immediate  need.  Bacanse  he 
can  offer  year-around  employment,  he  has 
been  able  to  attract  and  keep  the  type  of 
men  he  wanted — men  of  sufBclent  ability 
and  skill  to  operate  expensive  machinery. 
■Is  legume  planting  and  rotation  has  re- 
dahned  depleted  soil  and  been  an  Impor- 
taat  factor  in  a  50-percent  Increase  in  crop 
yields,  and  he  has  found  an  ail-year  money 
crop. 

Back  in  1940.  after  several  years'  service 
as  county  agent  and  aa  agrlctutural  econ- 
omist in  Waahlngton.  Mr.  David  returned 
to  the  farm  hla  father  had  bought  at  the 
»yTf1""*"g  of  the  century.  Following  tradl- 
tiOB,  IM  put  betwasn  SOO  and  800  acres  in 
t—***"  and  about  SM  aerea  in  com  and  other 
grain  crops.  He  sprayed  for  cotton  insect 
pesta  and  observed  the  usual  practlcea  of 
farming,  only  to  find  at  the  year's  end  that 
he  hadn't  done  much  better  than  other 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  who  did  not  prac- 
tice insect  control.  Probably  nothing 
would  have  been  done  at  the  time,  however. 
If  the  labor  sltuatloo  hsfdnt  become  critkail. 
He  considered  several  chatss.  even  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  drug  crops  with  rep- 
reeentatlves  oX  Parks  it  Davis,  whoss  need 
was  great  due  to  the  war.  He  discovered, 
however,  that  growing  such  crops  required 
special  technical  knowledge  and  a  great 
deal  of  practical  experience. 

His  work  with  soli  conservation  groupa 
■aade  him  aware  of  the  great  need  for  legume 
aseds  wboss  supply  did  not  meet  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  farmers,  and  he  finally  de- 
cided to  try  a  plan  of  growing  legumes  and 
other  crops  for  seed,  using  phosphates  as 
fertilizer.  The  first  field  was  planted  to 
clover  in  1941.  but  without  phosphate.  Then 
In  IMS.  he  experimented  with  150  acres, 
phosphate  on  vetch,  and  made  better 
*^-baIe  of  cotton  per  acre  following 
tills  program.  Hubam  seed  was  harvested 
for  the  first  time  in  1942.  He  didn't  know 
too  much  about  it  at  the  time  and  declares 
he  made  many  mistakes.  But  when.  In 
^ilte  of  mistakes,  be  made  around  400 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  realized  18 
cents  per  pound  for  it.  he  knew  If  the  work 
were  done  correctly.  It  would  yield  a  big 
income,  in  addition  to  the  good  it  was  do- 
ing the  land. 
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Escapiaf  Gat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  mssissTFPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Rizley  bill  will  increase  gas  rates 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  hon»e  town  of  Independ- 
ence. Mo.  In  fact,  it  will  Increase  rates 
in  every  State  from  California  to  New 
York. 

Why  doesn't  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  develop  the  same  in- 
formation as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill 
upon  the  people  of  his  own  conpressional 
district  and  State  as  I  compiled  for  my 
district  and  presented  to  the  House  on 
July  11.  1947.  as  shown  at  page  8708  of 

the  COMCaSESICMAL  Rkcokd. 

Each  of  these  gas  pipe- line  transmis- 
sion utilities  ali'eady  considers  the  Rizley 
bill  passed,  and  they  have  arranged  their 
corporate  set-up  to  take  advantage  of 
its  provisions. 

This  bill  directly  affects  every  person  in 
the  United  States  in  that  it  increases  the 
cost  of  gas.  as  well  as  that  of  certain 
manufactured  articles,  which  increased 
cost  is  passed  on  to  the  purchasing 
public. 

I  plead  with  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  examine  this  meas- 
ure carefully  and  determine  for  your- 
selves the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  your 
own  people. 

For  the  information  of  the  Hmise.  I 
am  inserting  an  excerpt  from  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  News. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

ESCAPING  CAS 

That  atrong  odor  comes  from  the  Capitol — 
where  lobbyists  and  lawmakers  are  working 
to  help  the  natural-gas  industry  escape  ef- 
fective regulation. 

With  only  2  hours  of  debate.  House  Mem- 
bers fwseed  the  Rizley  bill,  which  many  of 
them  said  they  didn't  umlerstsnd.  It  for- 
bids the  Federal  Power  Oo— miss  ton  to  regu- 
late the  cost  of  producing  or  gathering  na- 
tural gas  It  directs  tlie  Commission  to  ac- 
cept, aa  a  rate  lisse.  sny  flgtire  the  companies 
as  the  market  value  of  gas  entering 
pipe  lines. 

In  9  years  the  FPC  has  saved  consumers 
$150,000,000  by  regulation  under  the  1938 
Natural  Gas  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  says 
it  has  done  this  legally  and  properly.  The 
net  Income  of  companies  under  this  regula- 
tion was  58  percent  higher  last  April  than 
In  April  1»4«.  Their  book  cost  totaled  tl,- 
nafiOOjaOO  last  .tenuary  1.  Since  then  they 
have  applied  to  the  FPC  for  certificates  for 
— iltiousi  fscUlUes  estimated  to  cost 
•ljn,»77.S«. 

So  their  business  seems  to  be  thriving, 
and  investors  seem  eager  to  put  In  more  capi- 
tal under  the  law  as  It  stands.  Yet  tlMM 
natural-sas  compantos  are  driving  for  higher 
rates  and  freedom  from  regulation. 

TWO  companies — Cities  Service  and  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipe  Line — are  now  having  to 
return  to  customers  some  948.000JOOO  which 
ths  rvc  and  the  courts  found  titey  had  eol- 
lactcd  Improperly. 

Tcur  gas  bill  will  get  bigger  If  the  Rizley - 
Moore    okeasure    beoooMS    law.     And    it's   a 


symptom  of  a  current  trend  that  could  hit 
your  pocketbook  hard. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  natural-gas  com- 
panies, other  public  utUlUes  of  all  kinds  have 
seized  on  this  as  the  time  for  a  determined 
effort  to  repeal,  indirectly,  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulation  enacted  In  the  last  20  years. 
The  RiEley  bill  is  only  one  of  a  dooen  along 
these  lines  pending  in  Congress. 


Labar  Eiacatiaa  Exteasaaa  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16.  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkookd.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
statement  explaining  H.  R.  4078.  known 
as  the  Labor  Education  Extension  Act, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives July  2,  1847: 

This  bill  is  a  constructive  piece  of  labor 
legislation.  It  has  the  united  and  whole- 
tiearted  support  of  all  labor  organizations. 
This  is  wliat  labor  says : 

AFL.  "Such  a  service  would  give  workers 
the  material  and  tools  with  which  to  meet 
their  educational  needs." 

CIO:  "All  alBllated  International  unions, 
councils,  and  local  industrial  unions  are 
ur^ed  to  support  this  program  tjy  resolution, 
publicity,  financial  assistance,  and  communi- 
cations to  their  respective  Mem»>er8  of  Con- 
gresE.  and  cooperate  with  the  Committee  for 
the  Extension  of  Labor  Education  toward 
this  end' 

Railroad  lalmr:  "Our  association  endorses 
the  principle  and  objectives  of  this  proposed 
legislation." 

Through  this  bill  labor  is  asking  for  better 
access  to  and  more  training  In  the  use  of  the 
modern  tools  of  facts  and  reason.  This  will 
promote  orderly  collective  tiargalning  and 
peaceful  indtistrial  relations.  It  will  like- 
wise promote  wider  and  wiser  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  responsibUities  of  citizenship  in 
the  commonity,  State,  and  Nation. 

HOW  THE  SESVICS  WOXnj)  WOSX 

The  bill  would  extend  to  some  42.000,000 
wage  and  salary  earners  a  program  similar  to 
that  carried  on  l>y  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  for  families  of  6,000.000  farm 
operators. 

Instruction  would  be  provided  at  times  and 
places  and  In  forms  convenient  for  vrage  and 
salary  earners. 

Teachers  would  he  drawn  from  institutions 
of  higher  learning  cooperating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Requests  by  groups  of  workers  for  classes 
would  l>e  worked  out  with  these  institutions 
and  presented  to  State  lx>ards  for  approval. 

Approved  requests  would  be  incorporated 
in  a  State  plan  and  budget  to  be  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Upon  approval, 
he  would  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  release  from  funds  earmarked 
for  the  several  States,  payments  to  the 
cooperating  Institutions. 

Stuns  deemed  by  Congress  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  for  this  service  are  to 
l>e  appropriated  and  in  each  instance  matched 
by  at  least  25  percent  from  sources  within 
the  Sute. 


WHAT  IS  asKB  roa  ar 

This  list  is  baaed  on  specific  requests  from 
workers,  reported  liy  universities.  uniODS,  and 
tescJiers  of  labor  edueatioa  classes. 


Basic  eoorses :  Economic  problems  of  Amer- 
ican industry:  economics  of  individual  in- 
dustries; labor  legislation  and  law;  social 
security:  collective  bargsinlng:  history  of 
the  labor  movement  (related  to  economic 
and  political  history);  oonsumers'  problems: 
current  national  and  International  events; 
health  and  safety:  government;  community 
pragnuns;  public  relations. 

Tool  subjects:  Parliamentary  law;  puUle 
speaking:  shop  steward  training:  time  and 
motion  studies;  grievance  procedures:  pub- 
licity woilcsbop:  radio  workshop:  writing; 
techniques  of  workers'  education. 

Other  services:  Research  projects:  exhlbiu, 
plctarlal  material;  conferences:  library 
services:  moving  pictures:  occasional  speak- 
ers. 

mao  ros  thz  biu. 

Typical  reports  from  universities  conduct- 
ing lalKtr  extension  programs: 

Wisconsin:  "Winter  off  campus  service  is 
needed.  Field  staff  should  be  placed  immed- 
iately In  9  cities  to  serve  35  cities  and  towns 
in  those  areas.  Estimated  teaching  staff 
needed  is  forty-four.  Summer  and  winter 
institutes  on  campus  are  in  demand.  Train- 
ing for  union  leadership  reqiiested.  Research 
and  preparation  of  printed  material  for 
union  use  and  more  audio-visual  material  are 
needed  Immediately." 

State  OoUege.  Pennsylvania.  1M6:  "Pro- 
vided a  week's  summer  training  on  its  cam- 
ptis  for  400  steelworkers.  Is  repeating  this 
program  for  19*7.  Textile  and  hosiery  work- 
ers and  many  other  unions  are  planning 
similar  institutes.  AFL,  CIO.  and  railway 
organizations  are  making  Inquiries  about  ed- 
ucational services.  At  request  of  steelwork- 
ers, extension  rlaasfs  in  union  halls  were 
undertaken,  autumn  1946.  More  than  76 
locals  i^quested  classes  in  contract  admin- 
istration, grievance  and  adjustment  proce- 
dures, and  related  subjectf  leading  to  im- 
proved industrial  relations.  Penn  Slate 
lacks  resources  to  meet  more  than  a  fraction 
of  these  growing  demands." 

Chicago:  "Because  of  lack  of  staff  we 
reached  less  ,than  5  percent  of  the  union 
members  who  want  to  attend  classes.  Re- 
quests for  case  materials  have  come  from 
60  leading  universities.  Five  international 
unions  have  asked  for  text  mateiials.  None 
of  these  requesta  can  be  adequately  flUed 
unless  we  have  assistsnce  in  the  f<-^nn  of 
grants." 

Michigan :  "Classes  h^d  In  SOO  union  halls 
21  college  or  university  campuses  in  43  cities 
We  believe  there  is  tremendous  need  for  ex- 
tension ot  more  informal  types  of  educa 
tkmsl  programs  through  additional  person- 
nel in  areas  of,-  (a)  ccunmunity  services;  (b^ 
socio-econoipic  problems  ( national  and  In- 
ternatiaoal) :  (c)  local  and  State  government 

"More  printed  and  visual  materials  ar« 
needed.  The  training  program  for  peopU 
from  other  institutions  snd  unions  engaged 
in  Isbor  education  should  be  started  Ex- 
cept for  the  yesr  1944-46  we  tisve  not  dared 
carry  on  any  kind  of  promoCional  program 
tiecause  with  an  inadequate  budget  we  can- 
not extend  our  services  t>eyond  trying  to  cars 
for  the  most  pressing  requests." 

Rhode  Island  State  College:  "Classes  re- 
quested by  workers:  Trends  in  labor  legisla- 
tion, mediation  and  artiitration,  methods  of 
handling  grievances.  raUwsy  labor  legislation, 
introduction  to  principles  of  stewardship. 
Requests  from  local  unions  and  other  groups 
are  increasing  but  cannot  be  met  with  pres- 
ent resovirces- 

"At  present  more  than  78  colleges  snd  uni- 
versities are  conducting  some  type  of  labor 
extension  servloe. 

"As  the  above  refxirts  show,  they  cannot 
begin  to  meet  the  need  that  exisu.  Many 
of  them  are  aware  of  the  need  of  a  pooling 
of  experience  and  information  so  that  im- 
provements In  teaching  methods  and  mate- 
rials worked  otit  in  one  institution  may  ba 
immediately  available  to  ali." 
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UKULATIVB    BMU    rO«    THB    KIL 

broiden  the  cooperative  extension 
eitabltshed  in  the  act  of  July  2. 
of  August  30.  1890.  and  acU 
thereto,  by  providing  for  co- 
e^tenslon  work  between  colleges 
beneflU  of   these   acts   and 
qualfled  colleges,  universities,  and 
and  the  United  States 
of  Labor 
.  etc..  That  in  order  to  broad* 
develop  the  cooperative  ex- 
syatefa  as  established  by  the  act  of 
act  of  AugtJSt  30.  1890.  and 
thereto,  and  to  aid  In  dlf- 
and     practical     information 
earners  of  the  United  States 
the    resources    and    facilities 
t  hem.  there  shall  be  established 
with   colleges  receiving   the 
aforementioned  acts  and  other 
and   research   agencies 
In  the  several  States  a  Labor 
In  the  Department  of  La- 
by  th^  Secretary  of  Labor, 
declat^ed  to  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Con- 
purposes  of  this  program  shall 
the  Secreury  of  Latxv.  In  ac- 
hls  duty  to  promote  the  wel- 
earners,  through  a  program  for 
of  useful  knowledge  to  pro- 
by  which  the  Nation  may  con- 
cre^tlve  capacities  of  workers,  who. 
farmers,  comprise  the  Nation's 
It." 


D«i)letiiig  Our  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOr^  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THB  H<  >USI  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
We(  nesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  SHAI ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  appei  ring  In  recent  days,  from 
Tarious  Ne«  Deal  columnists.  Jibes  at  me 
and  other  ]  tepublicans.  as  well  as  some 
old-time  Democrats,  who  have  pointed 
ou^  the  llfcglc  of  allowing  oil  to  be 
shipped  to  I  tussla  while  at  the  same  time 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  stop  Rusj  ia.  through  the  Truman  plan, 
the  Marshall  plan,  or  some  other  high- 
falutin  plai . 

The  truth  is.  all  these  so-called  plans, 
to  which  tl  e  name  of  some  Democrat  is 
given  in  on  er  to  enhance  both  his  pres- 
tige and  t^e  prestige  of  the  plan  itself, 
are  nothing  in  the  world  but  new-fangled 
ways  of  depleting  our  natural  resources 
and  causing  more  inflation  in  the  United 
States. 

In  connection  with  my  recital  of  the 
lllogic  of  sending  oil  to  Russia,  while  at 
the  same  ti  ne  this  Nation  spends  money 
in  a  moral  war  with  Russia,  I  pointed 
out  that  we  made  the  same  fatal  mistake 
In  dealing  with  Japan  before  we  were 
Involved  in  World  War  n.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
were  quick  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his 
defense,  but  the  truth  cannot  be  hidden 


by  volumln}us  words. 


Uiat    our 


diplomacy 


The  sad  truth  is 
under    President 


Roosevelt  ii  as  filled  with  errors  of  Judg- 
ment that  save  cost  our  Nation  untold 
lives  and  a  ill  are  costing  us  dearly  in 
prestige  ab:  oad. 


It  is  often  said  that  those  who  mention 
these  matters  are  exercising  "hindsight." 
as  if  to  leave  the  impression  that  there 
were  no  other  alternatives  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt at  the  time  he  made  the  faulty  deci- 
sions. But  anyone  can  go  back  and  look 
at  old  newspaper  files  to  see  that  there 
were  alternatives  and  that  this  Nation 
did  not  have  to  ship  gas  and  oil  and  steel 
and  pig-iron  and  sciap  metals  to  Japan. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  members  of  the 
Presidents  own  party  urged  him  as  late 
as  1940  to  put  the  economic  squeeze  on 
Japan,  but  he  chose  to  go  right  ahead, 
lending  money  to  China  and  sending 
what  amounted  to  war  materials  to 
Japan. 

I  have  recently  read  an  article  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  the  columnist  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  which  reveals 
some  research  on  Mr.  Brown  s  part  and 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  now  accused  of  "hindsight" 
when  they  indict  Roosevelt's  Judgment 
actually  had  foresight  too.  but  that  they 
were  scorned  at  the  very  time  they  should 
have  been  heeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  the  article 
by  Mr.  Brown  which  appeared  in  the 
Waj^hlngton  Star  issue  of  July  11.  1947: 

HnrocT  Is  Secn  Rzpcatinc  Itseij-  in  Unrio 

9rATSs  Stand  on  On.  Scnt  Russi^ 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Those  who  beard  Acting  Seaetary  of  Com- 
merce Foster  explain  to  Chairman  Wocukl. 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
last  Wednesday  why  the  administration  will 
not  yield  to  congreaslonal  pressure  to  halt 
oil  sxporta  to  Russia,  felt  that  history  >  - 
r«pMtlxig  Itself. 

In  1940  when  the  United  States  was  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  gasoline  and  scrap 
Iron  to  Japan.  Members  of  Congress  mad* 
direct  representations  to  Secretary  of  Stat* 
Hull  to  stop  consignments.  He  told  them  an 
•mbargo  would  invite  serious  friction  with 
Japan. 

When  Senator  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  suggestion  to 
Introduce  a  revolution  to  prohibit  further 
exportation  of  war  materials.  Mr.  Hull  be- 
came disturbed  tnd  warned  the  lowan:  "Sen- 
ator. I  must  ask  you  to  refrnln  from  such  an 
action.     You  will  rock  the  ship  of  state." 

■vu.  s  woaos  Rsc.%Li.n> 

Mr.  Hxill  pointed  out  that  the  Japanea* 
would  consider  us  a  cause  of  war  any  inter- 
ference with  their  normal  trade  with  the 
United  States.  Our  relations  with  Japan 
were  strained.  Mr.  Hull  told  Senator  Gillett* 
confidentially,  but  there  was  still  hope  that 
by  careful  handling  and  patience  difficulties 
could  t>e  straightened  out.  If  this  country  did 
not  give  the  warmongers  in  Tokyo  cause  to  go 
on  a  rampage. 

The  resolution  was  never  presented.  We 
continued  to  do  normal  business  with  Japan, 
and  our  gasoline — converted  into  hlgh-octan* 
fuel  in  Japanese  plants — and  our  scrap  iron 
w«r*  returned  to  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Guadalcanal.  Iwo 
Jlnw.  and  other  battle  sites  In  the  Pacific. 

Wsdnesdaj  Mr  Foster  said  publicly  what 
Mr.  Hull  had  ssid  off  the  record  to  Senator 
Gillette.  He  stUed  that  an  abrupt  halt  to 
oU  shipments  low  would  create  chaos  in 
the  economies  of  friendly  powers,  and  sug- 
gested that  such  an  action  might  have  far- 
reaching  diplomatic  repercusalons. 

According  to  official  reports  from  th* 
USSR.  oU  production  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  considerably  incrsasad  in  the  last  12 
months.  Russlim  reports  Indicate  that  tt 
•v«n  exceeds  prewar  production.     Hence,  the 
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the  spread  of  communism  abroad,  wc  should 
be  unconsciously  sowing  the  seeds  of  com- 
munistic progress  In  our  own  horn  el  and— 
with  price  decontrols,  tax  reductions,  OPA 
elimination,  and  other  steps  in  encourage- 
ment of  Inflation. 

However,  let's  avoid  too  much  emotional 
dejection.  And  remember  the  old  Republican 
battle  cry  of  the  dinner  pall  era.  "When 
prices  and  wages  are  high  the  country  is 
pro^Mrous  " 

In  this  conclusion  there  may  be  more  than 
a  modicum  of  truth.  Money  doesn't  last 
long;  no.  A  man's  grand  income  just  files 
away  in  the  weekly  purchaslrg:  yes.  But  we 
do  seem  to  have  more  things  than  ever. 

Probably  not  as  much  happiness.  They 
■ay  that  is  not  purchased  with  money. 

But  uhat  the  statesmanship  guiding  otu- 
American  affairs  should  be  careful  of  Is  that 
the  inability  to  keep  money  In  the  pocket 
does  not  breed  discontent. 


Address  by  Hon.  Owen  Brewster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  following  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Owen  Brewster.  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  delivered  on 
July  5.  1947.  at  the  closing  ses&ion  of  the 
Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America.  This  speech 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  Palestine,  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  which  may  help 
to  relax  materially  International  ten- 
sions which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  now  the 
problem  of  Palestine  is  being  investi- 
gated by  tile  United  Nations  special  com- 
mittee, a  fact  which  underscores  the 
international  import  of  the  subject,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  this  powerful 
speech  should  be  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Silver,  distinguished 
guesu.  and  friends.  It  Ls  surely  an  inspira- 
tion to  stand  before  an  audience  such  as 
this.  Tou  can  understand  why  I  was  most 
happy  to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
who  Immediately  preceded  me  In  your  en- 
tertainment, to  listen  a  little  longer  to  those 
golden  notes  that  have  demonstrated  the 
unity  of  our  ideas. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  on  the  same  plat- 
form with  my  colleague  In  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ators sometimes  seem  to  be  some  distance 
apart,  not  only  geographically,  hut  Ideologi- 
cally. I  Laughter.  I  Here  Is  a  subject  on 
which  we  are  In  full  accord.     (Applause.) 

As  Senator  MtTviuT  has  so  appropriately 
pointed  out.  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
Ckingressmen  and  Senators  In  both  parties 
has  been  In  favor  of  the  Palestine  resolu- 
tion. Yet  in  spite  of  the  practically  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  the  Palestine  resolu- 
tion which  we  read,  we  still  find  ourselves 
suffering  from  the  frustration  of  a  State  De- 
partment that  refuses  to  go  forward  with 
what  is  so  evidently  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people.     (Ai^lause.) 

It  Is  appropriate,  as  Senator  MtnouT 
pointed  out.  that  strongly  as  we  condemn 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  and  Its  foreign 
o*ce.  Its  colonial  ofllce„reg«rdlng  Palestine. 
we  must  hold  to  account  our  own  adminis- 


tration for  fallxffe.  in  spite  of  all  the  favors 
granted  to  Britain  and  others,  to  achieve 
this  thing  which,  above  all  others,  contrib- 
utes, not  only  to  justice  to  a  great  race,  but 
also  to  serving.  In  my  judgment,  the  inter- 
ests pt  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.     (Applause.) 

If  our  foreign  policy  has  any  sense  left 
to  It.  it  will  see  to  It  that  Palestine  Is  made 
into  a  Jewish  commonwealth  without  delay 
(Applause.)  I  hope  that  Senator  MtTVKAT 
may  speak  with  the  same  eloquence  and 
earnestness  to  those  more  immediately  con- 
cerned In  the  formulation  of  this  policy  In 
the  executive  department.  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  good  faith  or  the  good  intentions 
of  the  President  or  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
What  I  ask  simply  Is  that  after  24  months 
of  frustration  through  action  and  Inaction. 
we  shall  now  expect  resvilts  worthy  of  the 
great  cause  In  which  we  are  engaged 
(Applause.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tonight  fresh 
from  a  dinner  which  I  enjoyed  on  Zlon  Hill 
In  Dexter.  Maine,  where  I  was  bom.  Per- 
haps that  explains  my  devotion  to  this  cause. 
)  Applause  )  I  also  claim,  with  Dr.  Sliver, 
to  be  preordained  a  Zionist  by  selection  of 
my  place  of  birth  on  Zlon  Hill.  ) Laughter 
and  applause.) 

I  was  delighted  when  John  Gunther  In  In- 
side USA  selected  my  devotion  to  Zionism 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
my  public  and  private  life.     (Applause! 

I  came  under  the  Influence  of  the  silver 
tongue  of  your  great  leader  25  years  ago. 
( Applause. (  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
in  my  mind,  he  resolved  It  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  fervor  which  he  revealed.  Since 
then.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  I 
might  In  advancing  this  great  cause.  Tou 
are  highly  privileged  to  have  had  him  as 
your  leader — one  who  Is  recognised  through- 
out the  world  because  of  his  vision  and  his 
statesmanship;  one  to  whom  all  of  us  In 
Washington  are  proud  to  pay  tribute  in  this 
zenith  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause.  ( Ap- 
plause. (  His  world-wide  leadership  ap- 
proaches the  day  when  the  great  cause  of 
Zlon  win  come  Into  Its  own  and  be  ordained 
by  all  the  nations  as  a  vision  that  has  been 
converted  Into  a  reality. 

While  we  sometimes  may  seem  dismayed 
and  discouraged,  while  sometimes  It  seems 
as  though  the  way  Is  long,  while  sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  we  have  been  wandering 
In  the  wilderness,  for  more  than  the  40  years 
of  that  long  journey  from  the  darkness  of 
Egypt  up  to  the  bright  hills  of  Palestine — 
let  us  not  lose  heart. 

I  come  to  you  fresh  from  Palestine  where 
10  weeks  ago  this  very  day  I  was  privileged 
to  alight  and  spend  the  day  there  with  Mrs. 
Goldie  Meyerson.  the  great  political  leader. 
(Applause.)  We  traveled  about  Palestine 
and  visited  a  colony  that  was  established 
there  25  years  ago.  Thus  I  saw  at  first  hand 
the  fruits  of  yotir  devoted  labor  and  con- 
tributions. I  also  saw  there  50  young  chil- 
dren who  had  been  brought  from  the  dls- 
placed-persons  camps  of  Germany,  whom  I 
had  seen  2  years  earlier  In  Germany,  and 
now  was  privileged  to  see  them  brought  back 
to  life  from  the  dark  ghosts  that  were  stalk- 
ing there  In  the  shadows  of  the  graves  of 
those  they  had  loved.  Here  they  were  In 
the  brightness  and  light  of  Palestine,  there 
upon  the  hills.  In  a  colony  that  was  bringing 
them  back  to  a  realization  of  the  great  love. 

Yet  the  joy  of  that  day  was  overshadowed 
by  the  thought  of  the  thousands  who  re- 
main In  the  displaced-persons  camps. 

Only  In  the  past  few  weeks  I  filed  in  the 
CoNGKEssioNAL  Rbcoko  s  report  given  to  me 
by  Col.  Julius  Klein  covering  conditions 
there  in  Germany  in  the  displaced  persons 
camps,  and  in  the  associations  of  otir  sol- 
diers with  the  Nazis,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  being  indoctrinated  with  Nazi  Ideas 
and  ideologies  as  a  result  of  the  associa- 
tions that  are  going  on;  and  warnings  of  the 
perU  and  whtt  must  be  the  reaction  of  the 


thotisands  In  the  displaced  persons  camps 
to  see  our  own  soldiers  becoming  Infected 
with  the  disease  of  nazlsm  as  a  result  of  that 
association.  I  was  happy  today  to  read  that 
a  distinguished  rabbi  in  Germany  and  a 
clergyman  of  another  faith  had  joined  In 
denunciation  of  those  associations  which 
are  bringing  about  the  corruption  of  our 
youth.     (Applause.) 

So  I  come  to  you  to  bring  you  reassiur- 
ance  as  to  the  progress  there  in  Palestine, 
in  spite  of  the  dismal  stories  that  are  told, 
and  to  assure  you  of  my  continuing  pro- 
found faith  that  this  great  cause  Is  going 
on  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  which  may 
be  generated  by  men  of  little  minds. 

As  we  wander  in  these  days,  as  you  con- 
template the  SO  years  of  your  labors  in  this 
wilderness  of  doubt  and  of  despair,  you 
must  realise  it  comes  to  you  primarily  as  a 
challenge  to  your  faith,  as  a  test  of  whether 
or  not  you  are  worthy  of  all  those  through- 
out the  hundreds  of  generations  who  have 
handed  down  this  great  vision,  and  whether 
now.  as  we  come  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
promised  land,  you  can  maintain  your  faith 
and  be  worthy  to  see  yotir  comrades. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  small  boy  up  in  Maine, 
a  barefoot  boy.  fishing  from  a  bridge  over  a 
little  brook.  A  shiny  automobile  stopped 
at  the  bridge.  I  suppose  we  could  say  a 
cosmopolitan  New  Yorker  was  probably  In- 
side. He  said  to  the  little  boy.  "Sonny,  can 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  Rumford  Falls?" 

"No;  I  cant." 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Westbrook?** 

"No;  I  can't." 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Waterrllle?" 

•'No;   I  can't." 

The  New  Yorker  said.  "Well,  sonny,  you 
don't  know  very  much,  do  you?" 

The  little  boy  answered.  "No:  but  I  alnt 
lost.'     (Laughter.) 

That  is  what  we  need  to  say  to  oar  some- 
times devious  diplomats  who  seek  with  siren 
tongues  to  deceive  the  electorate.  We  have 
to  assure  them  we  still  know  the  objective 
we  have  in  view  and  that  no  words  can  con- 
fuse or  bemuse  us  In  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.  Diplomats  use  words  In  many  ways,  as 
Senator  MomaAT  pointed  out.  It  Is  high  time 
we  here  In  America  should  accumulate  aaoMl 
of  that  ahirt-sleeve  diplomacy  that  speaka 
and  says  exactly  what  it  means  and  does  not 
deal  other  cards  under  the  table.    )  Applause.} 

Words  are  very  fuimy  things.  I  knew  of  a 
young  lady  up-State- who  asked  to  have  her 
genealogy  developed.  An  authority  In  this 
field  discovered  that  one  of  her  uncles  had 
perished  at  Sing  Sing  under  somewhat  du- 
bious circumstances.  (Laughter.)  She  did 
not  think  that<was  v«y  desirable,  and  asked 
if  he  could  not  fix  It  up  a  little.  8o  be 
brought  back  a  report  which  stated  that  this 
particular  uncle  had  occupied  the  chair  of 
applied  electricity  at  a  great  American  In- 
stitution. ^(Laughter.)  And  had  died  In 
hamesa.     ( Laughter  ( . 

That  la  the  way  I  feel  about  some  of  the 
utterances  of  our  diplomats.  I  think  It  Is 
high  time  we  held  them  to  account.  They 
can  discover  very  serious  obstacles  In  very 
little  things.  They  can  give  us  a  yniutnn 
reasons  why  a  thing  cannot  be  done.  They 
can  hide  behind  shadows  that  are  without 
substance  of  any  kind. 

There  was  a  spinster  lady  who  had  a  cot- 
tage on  one  of  the  rivera  In  Maine.  She  was 
disturbed  to  find  boys  swimming  along  the 
banks  in  front  of  her  cottage.  She  asked  the 
chief  of  police  to  tell  them  to  go  away.  Two 
days  later  she  called  up  and  said.  "Chief,  it 
is  still  very  unsatisfactory.  Out  of  ray  sec- 
ond-story window  with  a  spyglass.  I  can 
still  see  those  boys."  (Latighter.) 

That  Is  the  way  It  seems  to  me  these  diplo- 
mats are  operating.  If  we  have  any  doubt 
about  It,  simply  read  the  words  of  Bartley 
Crum — (applause) — a  member  of  the  flfty- 
sevepth  variety  of  Anglo-American  coounls- 
slons  that  we  have  had  to  evade  tMi 
lem.    He  has  written  a  record  of  tlM 
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I  have  this  faith  regarding  Pal- 

face  of  all  the  discouragements 

ears?     If  I  may  paraphrase  the 

rery  great  man,  there  Is  no  power 

tat  can  resist  an  Idea  whose  time 

In  my  Judgment,  that  is  the  story 

Zionist  dream  of  Palestine.     It 

be  rcallaed  even  thougli.  aa  always. 

before  tlie  dawn. 

Marshall  wrote  to  30  Qjngima 

ikort  month  ago  that  it  was  pre- 

formulate  an  American  policy  re- 

What  an  amazing  state- 

policy  regarding  Palestine 

in    the    Coolldge    Anglo- 

rreaty  of  1924.  following  out  the 

by  Woodrow  Wilson  and 

of  his  succcwors  in  the  White 

to  the  very  present  day.     |Ap- 

can  anyone  dare  to  say  that 

ly   necessity   of   formulating    an 

x>Ilcy  regarding  Palestine.     That 

in  no  uncertain  terms  that 

;  hould  be  developed  as  a  Jewish 

I  Applause.  I      The   Ignorance  of 

is  understandable  In  view 

with  many  matters,  but 

in  the  utterly  Inadequate 

his  devious  subordinates.     It   is 

.ion  of  time  until  they  must  be 

in  order  to  justify  the  good  faith 

Applause.  | 

to  what  seems  to  me  the  sig- 

this  present  time.    Senator  Mui- 

-en  you  a  complete  and  accurate 

Che  development  of  this  great  idea. 

come  to  the  present  and  to  this 

rhere  the  United  Nations  are  now 

to  deal  with  the  problem  of  peace 

the  earth.    What  do  we  find? 

he    Truman    doctrine    regarding 

Turkey,  we  find  it  was  necessary 

the  United  Nations,  perhaps  for 

that  the  prospect  of  a  Russian 

Greek  Border  Commission  seems 

frtiBtrauon  any  action  on  their 


come  to  the  Marshall  plan  for 

the  debacle  in  Paris  this  past 

perdaps  necessary  because  of  the  fear 

E  :onomlc  Commission  of  the  United 

night  be  under  the  domination  of 

her    sa«  elites    and    so    render 

great  objectives  he  had  In  view. 

igaln.  In  these  two  great  momen- 

concemed  with  the  peace  of  all 

it  has  been  necessary  to  go  around 

Nations.     If    this    policy    is    to 

then  perhaps  It  will  be  necessary 

pyramid    Instead    of    an    office 

( iver  here  on  the  banks  of  the  East 

a   melancholy  monument  to  an- 

of  world  peace  that  passed  this 


ine   has   been   referred   to   the 

Nations,  and  here  is  the  challenge  of 

ind  virility  of  the  United  Nations 

Juajtlce   In    this   cause.    And   Justice 

only   that   the   pledge   of   54 

the    mandate    given    to    Great 

now  thus  belatedly  be  redeemed. 


}e  something  far  more  than  the 

Justice  to  the  Jews.     That  Is  the 

whether   good   faith   still   con- 

the  people  of  tills  earth.    At 

ime  that  Palestine  in  its  meager 

miles  was  pledged  as  a  home- 

t  he  Jews,  there  was  also  a  pledge 

t|ian  a  million  sqtiar*  miles  to  five 

That  has  since  tieen  accom- 

uikder  the  careful  midwifery  of  the 

and  Great  Britain.    They  now 

iffrontery  to  challenge  their  foster 


parents  with  war  upon  our  countries  if 
shall  not  yield  to  their  demands  regard! 
Palestine.     Can  anyone  conceive  of  greater' 
effrontery  than  of  a  Grand  Multl  fresh  from^ 
his    residence    in    Berlin— that    the    Unit 
Nations  shall  consider  the  worthiness  of  th« 
cause? 

Perhaps  we  can  understand  Britain's  seek- 
Ing  of  Arab  friendship  on  the  verge  of  th« 
great  war.  although,  as  Senator  MtnuAT  said. 
Winston  Churchill  challenged  that  in  words 
still  ringing  down  the  corridors  of  history 
when  he  said  that  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain  was  a  more  potent  weapon  than 
aU  the  Arabs  in  the  world.  He  said  that 
the  White  Paper  was  a  plain  breacb  of  a 
solemn  obllga.ion,  and  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Britain  would  rue  that  act. 

What  did  tLey  gain  for  It?  Did  they  ga 
the  aid  of  a  single  Arab  In  the 
struggle  through  which  we  have 
Ibn  Saud  declared  war  in  April  of  1945. 
month  after  the  collapse  of  the  Hitler  regl 
and  2  months  before  Hlrohlto  took  the  air.' 
That  was  the  aid  we  got  from  Ibn  Saud 
In  return  for  the  White  Paper.  It  seems 
to  me  he  has  been  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  •l.OOO.OOD.OOO  which  I  read  in  the 
paper  today  he  is  to  receive  as  a  result 
the  oil  concession  In  Saudi  Arabia.  It 
not  seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  give  hi 
Palestine  as  well.  (Applause  |  In 
kingdom  he  will  not  allow  a  Jew,  and 
has  never  visited  Paleatlne.  So  It  seems 
me  his  views  regarding  Palestine  in 
light  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
achievement  do  not  need  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  United  Nations. 

What  do  We  see  beyond?  My  time  is  run^ 
nlng  out.  I  asked  Dr.  Silver  how  long 
should  speak  and  he  said  what  a  great 
dent  of  Tale  .said  on  a  sunny  May  af ternor  n 
when  the  boys  had  to  attend  chapel.  He. 
said,  "Tou  know,  no  soul  Is  saved  after 
first  20  minutes."  (Laughter.)  I  rat 
suspect  there  are  no  souls  here  that  are 
need  of  saving.  I  think  you  have  by  yc 
dedication  throughout  the  past  50  years  dec 
onstrated  your  right  to  consideration  in  thi« 
cause.  I  thiiik  some  of  you  have  been  hI 
it  that  long,  although  I  am  sure  the  ladlea 
are  a  little  mere  recent  acquisition.  |Laugb«j 
ter.j 

My   proposition   is  simply   this — that  nc 
only   Justice  to  the  Jew  under  the  AngU 
American  Treaty  of  1924  dedicates  and 
Clares  our  policy,  but  that  American  forel 
policy  at  the  present  time  insistently  requlr 
that  we  shall  see  to  It  that  Palestine  becoc 
a  Jewish  com  .-non wealth,  as  obviously  the  oi 
way  in  which  the  pledge  of  a  Jewish  hot 
land    in    Palestine    can    be    realized, 
plause.j     Let's  pray  that  this  will  be. 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  there  can  be 
assurance  that  we  shall  continue  to  have 
cess  to  these  precious  and  Indispensable 
reserves  in  the  Middle  East.     All  through 
story  of  Palef  tine  runs  the  theme  of  oil. 
us  face  It  as  a  fact. 

Our  action   regarding  Greece  and  Turl 
can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
our  vital  national  interests  are  immediat 
involved.     Ir  no  other  way  can  they  Just 
our  action,  (ourlng  In  hundreds  of  mllll 
of  our  money,  with  a  potential  promise 
back  it  up  v^th  military  might — unless 
vital  national  Interests  are  Involved.     Si 
if  Greece  and  Turkey  are  vital.  Palestine 
more  important  yet.  because  through 
estlne  runs  the  very  sacred  pipe  line  wl 
LebaxKm  anc  Syria  tell  us  in  the  very  ref 
today  are  tlie  means  of  their  rising  In 
family  of  nations  to  a  b«w  era  of  prospertl 
and  progress.    Yet  thoaa  vary  pipe  lines 
through    Palestine.    Rights    to    them    i 
given  by  the  British  mandatory  within 
past  3  months  without  regard  whatsoever 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Jew^  and 
the  other  occupants  of  that  land. 

This  Is  why  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  fcr^ 

the  Americsn  people  to  insist  that  those 
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In  the  paper  to- 
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As  Lawrence  of 
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pledge    regarding 
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^hst  time  similarly 
Yet.  these  Arab 
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rould  demand  that 
<3  it  was  said  in 
,to  the  imperial istle 

policies. 

call  a  halt.    That  is 

rlth  the  declaration 

ir  day  Is  going  to 

imonwealth.     (Ap- 

only  because  it  Is 

|lt  is  just,  not  only 

sn  of  the  loving  la- 

Irrf  In  America  who 

'  cause,  not  only 

3!  millions  of  dollars 

lat  land  to  make  it 

e.    I  rode  about 

fw     :i  colonists  have 

by   side,   the  land 

^d  denied  to  Jews  by 

Intent  on  keeping 
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us  for  to  help  them  out.  We  are  deliberat- 
ing as  to  how  many  billions  we  can  afford 
to  give  them.  Yet  the  one  country  in  the 
world  which  asks  for  nothing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  free,  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  made  by  all  the  nations,  must  stand 
as  a  mendicant  at  our  door;  and  our  State 
Department  cannot  even  do  it  justice  to  ssy 
they  will  formulate  a  policy.     |  Applause.  ( 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me.  I  could  continue  without  end, 
speaking  from  the  inspiration  I  have 
gathered  in  the  past  week  from  Zionists. 
speaking  on  my  visit  to  Palestine  twice  in 
the  past  3  years.  But  assuring  you  certainly 
as  there  Is  a  God  in  Israel,  certainly  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west, 
Palestine  is  going  to  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Jewish  commonwealth,  either  under  this 
administration  or  under  the  one  that  will 
certainly  succeed  It. 

(The  assembly  arose  and  applauded.) 


Air  Reserve  Endorses  UniEcation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16.  1947 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
first  postwar  national  convention,  the 
Air  Reserve  A.s.soclation  of  the  United 
States  placed  Itself  squarely  on  .ecord 
in  support  of  unification  of  the  armed 
services  with  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  concisely  states  the 
case  for  unification.  Because  of  the  con- 
cise accuracy  of  that  resolution  repre- 
senting another  strong  evidence  of  the 
American  public's  support  of  the  pro- 
po.sal  of  unification,  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord: 

KESOLtrriONS    ADOPTED    AT    THE    NATIONAL    CON- 

VEwnoN  or  the  ai*  xeszxve  association  of 

THE      UHTTED      STATES      AT      MEMPHIS.      TENN  , 
HOVtMBU   lS-80.    1948 

Wharear  the  strength  of  national  security 
forces  tmder  present  unsettled  war  condi- 
tions is  of  extreme  importance:  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  economize  at 
the  expense  of  natlcual  safety  requirements: 
Now  be  It 

Re^olvfd,  That  the  Air  Reserve  Association 
place  Itself  on  record  as  favoring  a  strong  air 
force  in  being,  supported  by  a  strong  air  re- 
serve, maintenance  of  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  adequate  for  development  of 
weapons  superior  to  those  of  any  possible 
enemy,  and  maintenance  of  an  aircraft  in- 
dustry capable  of  proper  expansion  during 
wartime;  and  the  Air  Reserve  Association  re- 
quests that  the  United  States  Government 
take  the  action  necessary  to  maintain  a  de- 
fense program  and  a  sufficient  air  force  to 
meet  all  foreseeable  emergencies:   and 

Whereas  unification  of  the  armed  forces  is 
a  question  that  should  be  decided  on  its  own 
merits;  and 

Whereas  It  is  unthinkable  to  attempt  ade- 
quate national  defense  under  the  present  un- 
coordinated command;  and 

Whereas  the  effective  strategic  employment 
of  air  power  during  World  War  II  is  Justify- 
ing its  recognition  as  military  power  in  its 
own  right;  and 

Whereas  an  adequate  defense  set-up  de- 
mands the  establishment  of  an  autonomovts 
air  force;  and 

Whereas  the  formulation  of  an  adequate 
air-defense  program  has  been  delayed  due  to 


the  InabUlty  of  the  Air  Forces  to  act  inde- 
pendently In  their  present  subordinate  posi- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hesolv^,  That  the  Air  Reserve  Association 
favors  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  air  force:  and 

Whereas  economy  In  military  organizations 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  mazimtun  de- 
fense per  dollar  invested;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  In  World  War  n 
has  shown  the  necessity  for  one  supreme  co- 
ordinated command  of  military  services: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Air  Reserve  AssocUtion 
favors  a  single  department  of  defense  with 
coordmated  land,  sea,  and  air  components: 
and  furthermore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  action  be  Uken  by  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  present  delays  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  an 
outstanding  aviation  group,  the  National 
Aviation  Clinic,  and  vigorously  endorsing 
unification. 


Resolution  4 — National  Defense 
Resolved.  That  the  National  Aviation  Clinic 
strongly  favors,  and  again  virgently  recom- 
mends, the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
SecreUry  of  Defense  with  three  Under  Sec- 
reUries  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Power. 


Rural  Life  Sunciay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  July  16.  1947 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Joseph  W.  Fichter,  of  Oxford,  Ohio, 
chaplain  of  the  National  Grange  and 
master  of  the  Ohio  State  Orange,  de- 
livered during  Rural  Life  Sunday  coast- 
to-coast  broadcast  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Grange  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  from  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  May  11.  1947: 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Sabbath  Day  be  se- 
lected as  the  time  for  taking  stock  of  rural 
life.  On  this  day,  when  our  thoughts  are 
turned  to  God.  we  reflect  on  the  meaning 
and  piurpoee  of  life  and  aak  ourselves  whether 
we  are  giving  proper  direction  to  the  great 
gift  of  life  which  has  been  bequeathe<l  to  us. 

Furthermore,  It  is  fitting  that  the  Grange 
cooperate  with  the  Church  in  observing  Ru- 
ral Life  Sunday,  for  the  Grange  is  interested 
in  spiritual  matters  as  well  as  in  economic, 
educational,  and  social  questions.  The 
Grange,  however,  is  nonsectarian  and  scru- 
pulously refrains  from  Interfering  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  its  members. 

The  origin  of  Rural  Life  Sunday  is  in  the 
Rogation  Days,  which  were  designated  by  the 
early  church  for  the  purpose  of  crffering  spe- 
cial prayers  to  God  for  His  blessing  on  the 
fruits  of  the  soil.  Rural  Life  Sunday,  as  a 
world-wide  day  of  prayer,  was  instituted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  Agricultural  Missions  In  1929.  The  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter  was  yelecled  as  the  time 
for  the  observance,  and  all  groups  were  urged 
to  endeavor  to  make  the  day  fulfill  its  poe- 
slbUitles  for  the  rural  life  of  the  world. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  in  1929. 
Grangcf  throughout  the  land  have  observed 


Rtiral  life  Sunday.  In  some  places  Orange 
memliers  attend  the  local  chiuvh  as  a  group, 
and  participate  In  the  special  service  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion.  In  other  places 
special  meetings  are  held  In  Orange  halls, 
with  a  member  of  the  clergy  or  someone 
else  Interested  In  rural  life  as  a  speaker. 
The  theme  running  through  all  of  these 
meetings  is  the  responsibility  of  aU — on  the 
farm  and  in  the  city — as  stewards  of  God's 
holy  earth. 

Today  this  Nation-wide  network  broadcast 
of  a  typical  Rural  Life  Sunday  program 
marks  a  milestone  in  the  observance  of  the 
day.  Assembled  here  are  members  of  the 
local  Grange  and  of  the  local  church,  who 
have  met  to  wcnvhlp  together  and  to  con- 
sider the  relationship  of  rural  Ufa  to  tha 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 

Do'WTi  through  the  ages  prophets,  poets, 
and  tages  have  urged  the  people  to  bold  fast 
to  the  virtues  Inherent  in  rural  life.  But 
their  exhortations  have  been  as  a  voice  cry- 
ing 111  the  wlldemesa. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  the  folly  In  our  neglect  of 
rural  life.  We  have  begun  <o  see  that  in  our 
search  for  wealth,  power,  and  temporary 
pleasures  in  the  city  we  are  losing  the  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  happineu  that  were  once 
ours  on  the  farm.  We  have  become  aware 
that  the  soil,  which  is  a  vital  source  of  food 
for  people  In  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  coun- 
try, has  been  depleted  to  the  danger  point. 

Today  there  is  a  revival  of  concern  for 
rural  life.  With  the  realization  that  city 
populations  are  not  reproducing  themselves, 
we  are  becoming  aware  that  the  continua- 
tion of  the  human  race  depends  upon  the 
rural  areas. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stirring 
up  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between  city  and 
country.  The  welfare  of  the  city  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  health,  prosperity,  education, 
and  cpirltual  attitude  of  the  coiuitryside:  and 
likewise  the  well-being  of  the  city  is  good  for 
the  farm  community. 

It  is  unfortunate  if  city  people  reach  con- 
clusions regarding  political,  economic,  and 
social  issues  through  a  process  that  takes 
into  account  only  the  temporary  and  easUy 
apparent  selAsh  interest  of  the  city.  Alao,  it 
Is  unforttuxate  if  farmers  pursue  a  slmUar 
process. 

It  is  much  better  if  all  of  us.  city  dwellers 
and  farmers,,  consider  ourselves  members  of 
one  human  family,  making  oiu:  homes  ol  and 
nurtured  by  God's  holy  earth.  All  of  us,  in 
one  way  or  another,  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions which  contribute  to  the  production  of 
food,  raiment,  homes,  and  other  elements  o^ 
civilization. 

With  such  a  perspective,  we  shall  realize 
that  one  of  nature's  basic  laws  is  muttial  de- 
pendence and  that  no  one  is  exempt  from 
it:  tliat  no  one  person  or  one  group  can  ex- 
pect always  to  be  so  poweirful  as  to  be  sulB- 
cient  unto  itself. 

If  we  think  of  living  as  members  of  one 
human  famUy  and  if  we  seek  an  acquaint- 
anceship with  and  an  understanding  of  life 
as  manifested  in  nature,  we  shall  learn  to 
distl aguish  between  the  easential  and  the  leas 
essential.  We  shaU  learn  that  the  soil  Is 
necessary  to  life  everywhere.  While  realizing 
that  pros|>erous  cities  can  contribute  to  the 
pro6])erlty  of  farmers,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  aware  that  tn  the  last  analysis  life 
can  go  on  without  cities  but  it  cannot  con- 
tinue without  the  sou  and  the  products 
thereof.  Xenophon,  the  ancient  Greek  writer, 
said,  "MThen  agriculture  flourishes,  all  other 
ptuiuits  are  in  ftill  vigor:  but  when  the 
ground  is  forced  to  lie  barren,  other  occu- 
pations are  almost  stopped,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  sea." 

Were  it  not  for  the  food  which  moves  daily 
from  the  farms,  people  in  the  dtles  would 
soon  go  himgry  and  no  amount  of  money  or 
sophlstlcati<»  could  satisfy  their  hunger.   Tto 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil  has 

through  the  furnishing  of  food 

The  cities  have  been  developed 

by  people  who  were  born 

>n  the  farms.    Aa  boys  and  girls 

have  gone  to  urban  communis 

lave    taken    with    them    a    large 

In  the  cost  of  their  rearing  and 

and    in    the   quality    of 

and  spiritual  life,  all  of  which 

fl^Btahed  by  the  farm  homes  and 

es.      Furthermore,    as    city 

have  so  far  not  reproduced  them- 

phytical  continuance   of   life   In 

been  dependent  upon  Imml- 

the  country. 

soil  fertility,  and  money  have 
Sowed  from  the  country  to  the 
ane-way  stream  cannot  continue 
we  expect  the  cities  to  continue 
country  must   be  replenished 
tot   forget   that  one  of  natures 
mutual  dependence, 
can  do  their  part  In  this  plan 
dependence  by  sharing  with  rural 
some   of   the   money   that    has 
frred  through  the  procesa  which 
loned,  from  the  country  and  con- 
tbt  cities.      As  a  result  of  this 
people  and  money  to  the  cities, 
remaining  on  the  farms  are  no 
icially  able  to  maintain  facilities 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  and 
good  as  those  In  urban  commu- 
should  be  possible  for  teachers, 
physicians,   and   others   in    rural 
e  incomes  and  living  conditions 
hose  in  the  cities, 
be  possible  either  by  an  Increase 
Ive  share  of  the  farmer's  income 
i  of  taxation  whereby  taxes  can 
on  the  baais  of  the  ability  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  need, 
the  cost  of  conserving   and 
the  soil  Is  an  obligation  which 
^ared  by  the  city, 
years,  the  average  income  of  the 
been  less  than  one-half  of  that 
Even  In   1945.  a  year  of 
1  igh   farm   prices,  the   income  of 
farms  averaged  only  $743  com- 
11.294  for  persons  not  on  farms. 
Increase  In  living  cosU  during 
months   has   created   the   Im- 
the  farmers  are  receiving  the 
these  high  prices.      It  ts  true 
prices  are  higher  now  than  they 
5-39.  which   is   the  base  period 
frequently  used  In  making  com- 
we  should  rememl)er  that  farm 
that    period   were    16   percent 
Although  farmers  are  recelv- 
thelr  products  now  than  for- 
released  by  the  National  In- 
C^nference  Board  last  week  points 
December  1946  the  latest  date 
the  board  had  available  figures, 
was  paying  94  percent  more  for 
for  family  maintenance  than 
h«  sTaraffe  m  the  1935-39  period, 
mora  for  all  commodities  used  in 
and  238  percent  more  for  farm 
raport  of  the  board  states  that 
prawar  Hvlng  standarda,  fain<* 
Income  In  tars*  ctUcs  must 
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living.  The  farm  home  is  the  best  place  for 
normal  living,  which  U  the  kind  of  living 
that  all  of  us  should  seek  to  attain. 

We  cannot  iifTord  to  accept  the  assumption 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  people  on  the 
farm  in  the  future.  I  realise  that  some  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  some  other  develop- 
ments have  given  ua  reason  to  take  this  as- 
sumption for  granted.  We  should  not  fall 
into  the  defeatist  attitude  of  accepting  thesa 
conditions,  but  we  should  attempt  to  alter 
them. 

Sol',  conservation  and  all  that  It  Implies— 
the  planting  of  trees  and  the  building  of  our 
depleted  soil — should  be  a  major  concern  of 
all  the  people,  both  In  the  cities  and  In  the 
country.  Periiaps  land  heretofore  considered 
as  wasteland  can  be  made  into  fertile  soil  for ; 
the  raising  ol  crops  and  for  the  building  of 
homes.  Swamps  can  be  drained  and  desert 
lands  can  be  watered  through  the  use  of 
power  machinery.  Perhapa  these  places  can 
be  offered  to  our  young  people  tr  encourage 
them  to  establish  themselves  on  the  land.  It 
Ls  encouraging  that  a  million  rettirned  vet- 
erans have  selected  farming  as  their  occupa- 
tion. 

The  farm  Li  not  only  the  seedbed  of  the 
race  but  It  Is  -.he  place  where  democracy  and 
wholesome  family  life  are  best  nurtured 
Parents  and  children  do  not  go  their  separate 
ways,  but  through  work  and  recreation  th»- 
normal  conditions  of  family  life  prevail.  B> 
sharing  In  the  work  of  the  farm  and  home 
all  learn  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  democratic  living.  The  virtue 
of  thrift  Is  acquired.  Independence  of 
thought  Is  eticouraged.  Farm  life  develops 
Integrity  The  farmer  can  be  a  personality, 
with  enough  detachment  from  the  surging 
mass  of  humanity  and  the  rtish  and  glitter 
of  artitlclal  lif<?  to  enable  him  to  think  calmly 
and  objectively.  He  shares  In  the  Joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  neighbors  It  will  be  un- 
fortunate for  democracy  If  fewer  and  fewer 
people  live  on  the  family-type  farm. 

Modern  man.  influenced  by  the  material- 
istic philosophy  which  says  that  the  main 
purpose  of  lift  is  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  material  goods,  has  lost  much  of 
the  human  and  cultural  values  of  rural  Ufa 
such  as  simple  living,  freedom,  security,  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  the 
association  «ith  lifelong  friends,  and  a 
strong  family  life. 

Material  priigress  is  not  bad  In  Itself. 
U  eliminating  drudgery  and  Isolation.  But 
labor-saving  devices  should  be  used  t  j  pro- 
vide more  leliiure  time  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  phases  of  life. 

If  the  business  of  farming  completely  at 
sorbs  us,  we  have  overlooked  the  chief  at 
tractions  of  rural  life.  A  way  of  life  shot: 
be  our  main  interest.  Instead  of  allowtnt 
ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  materialist u 
of  this  machine  age.  we  should  capitalize  on 
the  opporturltles  for  normal  living  whicbj 
surround  us  on  the  farm. 
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ment  of  Germany  and  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxp  yer,  either  partially  or 
wholly.  The  dfeci  oq  the  DP's.  as  they 
are  caUed.  would  be  to  condemn  them  to 
a  continued  life  of  uncertainty  with  dis- 
sipation of  their  skills  and  their  energies. 

Fourth.  The  only  alternative  with  any 
seeming  permanence  of  solution  which 
seems  consistent  with  American  prin- 
ciples would  be  to  combine  with  our  ef- 
forts— already  being  made — to  resettle 
as  many  of  the  people  as  possible  in  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America,  an  effort  to  solve 
justly  the  Palestine  question,  and,  pri- 
marily, a  willingness  to  do  our  share  in 
resettlinjr  some  of  these  people  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Some  of  them  we  already  have.  But 
under  the  existing  quota  laws  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  number  of  these  dis- 
placed people  that  are  allowed  to  find 
refuge  here  to  approximate  the  nimiber 
that  wish  to  do  so.  Moreover,  cm  the 
ba^L^  of  specific  calculations  as  to  age. 
ability,  and  adaptability,  the  thought  is 
advanced  by  disinterested  investigators 
that  these  people  would  make  good,  re- 
sponsible American  citizen.^,  many  of 
whom  are  needed  (or  their  .special  skills. 

H.  R.  2910  accepts  the  fourth  alterna- 
tive. 

aSSZTTLCMEKT    possiBiLrms 

Re.settlement  in  Europe  is  expected  as 
a  po.s.sibility  for  only  a  few  of  the  dis- 
placed persons.  The  fact  that  they  fied 
persecution  or  annihilation — some  of 
them  are  the  sole  survivors  of  their 
familie.s — would  indicate  that  they 
would  have  .small  reason  to  wish  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  homelands.  The 
fact  that  they  fled  countries  which  are 
now  chiefly  .Communist  dominated  and 
are  still  afraid  to  return  to  them  means 
that  mo.«:t  of  ea.'^tpm  Europe  ts  elimi- 
nated as  a  possil>le  home  for  them. 
Germany  was  the  country  in  which  Ofiany 
of  them  were  singled  out  for  particularly 
brutal  treatment.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  wish  to  settle  there.  E^land 
has  (H>ened  her  doors  to  an  unusual 
number  of  immigrants  as  a  temporary 
measure:  but  there  is  much  uncertamty 
as  to  ho*;  long  England's  economy  will 
be  able  to  support  any  large  niunber  of 
additional  per.sons.  The  re.st  of  western 
Europe  is  also  limited  m  capacity,  al- 
though it  is  expected  that  some  thou- 
.sands  will  be  di.stributed  among  the  re- 
maining countries. 

Latin  America  is  expected  to  absorb 
many  thousands  of  displaced  pers<»s. 
It  is  the  attitude,  however,  of  those  who 
are  .struggling  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  that  the  Americans  can 
scarcely  hope  to  promote  successfully 
efforts  in  this  direction  unless  they 
themselves  are  wilhng  to  do  a  fair  share. 

Settlement  of  the  queatkm  of  Pales- 
tine, which  might  care  for.  eventually. 
MM»e  M  percent  of  the  displaced  persons, 
is  a  matter  mvolvtnc  various  countries  in 
a  political,  social,  and  economic  tangle. 
The  part  of  the  United  SUtes  in  this 
matter  can  be  pursued  much  more  log- 
ically If  this  country  has  already  made 
evident  lU  good  faith  in  sharing  the  larg- 
er proMem. 

Tws  uitms  arsTSa  vtcwrourr 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  problem  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons Involves  some  conflicting  thought. 


Primarily  the  United  States  has  been 
considered,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  most 
of  its  citizens,  and.  to  some  extent, 
abroad,  as  humanitarian  in  its  viewpoint. 
Not  only  has  it  been  regarded  in  the 
past — because  ot  its  very  foundations 
and  methods  of  settlement— as  a  haven 
of  refuge,  a  land  of  freedom  for  the  op- 
pressed, a  land  of  opportunity  for  the 
independent-minded,  but  also  it  has  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate 
and  has  expected  to  do  so  in  varjdng 
types  of  disaster.  In  this  case  a  solution 
rather  than  temporary  aid — already  giv- 
en— is  necessary.  These  people  want  the 
chance  to  help  themselves.  They  are 
not  only  not  unwilling,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, but  anxious  for  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  their  own  trades,  to  build  again 
for  themselves  a  home  and  a  career  and 
a  permanency  for  their  families.  Many 
of  them  would  like  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  their  making 
good  citizens  is  offered  as  a  good  one 
judging  from  their  background  of  adapt- 
ability, of  Industry,  of  their  desire  for  in- 
dependence. 

The  United  States  immigration  laws 
are  such  that  at  ixesent  only  certain 
nimabers  of  persons  from  each  country 
can  come  to  stay  here  permanently. 
Many  of  those  who  must  resettle  scwoc- 
where  and  who  wish  to  settle  here  can 
not  do  so  under  the  present  law.  The 
emergency  is  con.sidered  a  temporary  one 
and  one  that  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  immediate  question  facing  the 
United  States  is  whether  the  legislators 
will  see  fit  to  relav  the  immigration  laws, 
perhaps  temporarily,  in  order  to  help  to 
take  care  of  a  desperate  situation,  not 
only  by  actual  assi^ance  but  also  by  ex- 
ample. 
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OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CALirOBNlA 

TS  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wettnesdav.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Nation  was  shocked  on  learning  that 
minor  election  officials  out  m  Kansas 
City  had  used  their  position  to  make 
a  theft  of  votes  by  counting  them  con- 
trary to  the  way  they  were  cast.  A  few 
hundred  votes,  or  possibly  a  few  thou- 
sand, were  Involved  in  the  election  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1944. 
21 .384.797  votes,  with  the  approval  of  the 
law  urkler  which  we  elect  the  President, 
were  counted  exactly  contrary  to  the  way 
they  were  cast. 

Mr.  Dewey  carried  12  SUtes.  harini 
a  toUl  popular  vote  in  that  election  of 
9.894.187.  Of  these  Mr.  Dewey  received 
5  252,834.  or  53  percent  of  the  total  vote 
of  those  12  States,  while  the  other  candi- 
dates, principally  Mr.  Roosevelt,  received 
47  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  no 
credit  for  the  electoral  votes. 

In  a  Nation-wide  vote  there  was  a  to- 
tal of  48,025,684.  Of  this  number.  Mr. 
Roosevelt   received  25,602,505.     In   the 


electoral  college  Mr.  Roosevelt  received 
ci-edit  for  the  total  votes  of  36  States. 
with  an  aggregate  vote  of  38,131.947.  or 
12,528.992  more  popular  votes  as  repre- 
scinted  in  the  electoral  college,  than  he 
actually  received. 

Of  the  popular  votes  thus  credited  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  16,743.444  were  votes  cast 
for  Mr.  Dtflrey  and  other  candidates  in 
tlie  States  he  did  not  carry. 

The  total  popular  vote  of  the  Nation 
which,  in  the  ultimate  computation,  was 
not  represented  for  the  candidates  for 
whom  cast,  was  21,384,797.  Thus,  in  the 
election  for  President  in  1944,  over  44 
percent  of  all  the  popular  votes  cast  were 
not  credited  for  the  candidates  for  whom 
cast,  as  they  were  counted  in  the  elec- 
toral votes.  Even  worse  than  that,  like 
the  Kansas  City  case,  they  were  comput- 
ed the  opposite  of  the  way  they  were 
cast. 

The  difference,  oi  course,  in  the  two 
ciises  is  that  the  Kansas  City  counting 
was  illegal,  and  the  Presidential  counting 
is  legal.  The  illegitimate  effect,  however, 
was  the  same — taking  votes  fron  one 
candidate  and  crediting  them  to  another. 
Each  SUie  is  given  electoral  votes 
mainly  in  proportion  to  iU  populaticm. 
Yet  the  Constitution  does  not  require  the 
allotment  of  votes  within  the  SUte  to 
the  minority  candidates  for  whom  they 
were  cast.  That  permits  this  travesty 
on  Justice  by  allowing  them,  in  effect,  to 
be  computed  exactly  the  contrary  to  the 
way  they  were  cast. 

I.  with  other  Memlwrs  who  have  pro- 
posed similar  resolutions,  am  seeking  a 
system  for  electing  the  President  by 
which  the  vote  will  be  counted  as  cast. 
Is  it  not  time  that  such  a  crude  method 
of  conducting  the  Presidential  election 
as  we  now  have  should  be  terminated? 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  plan 
of  an  election  we  propose  are  to  do  away 
with  the  Presidential  electors,  the  State 
unit  vote,  and  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
disfranchisement  of  minority  votes.  We 
projjose  to  accomplish  these  purposes  by 
directly  abolishing  the  Electoral  College 
and  the  Presidential  electors.  We  pro- 
pose to  reUin  electoral  votes  as  a  just 
means  of  preserving  the  States'  rela- 
tive strength  among  the  SUtes  in  the 
election  of  President.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  propose  to  let  the  people  vote  di- 
rectly for  the  President.  Each  candi- 
diite  would  automatically  share  in  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  SUte  in  proportion 
to  his  popular  vote'  in  the  State. 

The  basis  of  this  frian  is  the  popular 
vote  of  each  candidate  reduced  to  a  per- 
ccnUge  of  the  popular  SUte  vote.  By 
multiiiiyihg  the  toUl  electoral  vote  of 
the  State- by  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  received  by  the  candidate,  we 
gtve  him  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  SUte  to  which  ht 
is  enUtled. 

In  this  way  we  esUblish  the  electoral 
v<3te  as  fi  common  unit  for  each  SUta 
and  a  fair  method  under  whicli  every 
vote  for  every  candidate  is  taken  laio 
consideration  In  the  final  count. 

Table  I.  which  I  present.  U  Inteoded 
to  Illustrate  the  operation  of  this  plan 
by  showing  the  popular  votes  of  all  can* 
didatcs  of  all  the  States  and  then  tho 
percentage  of  popular  votes  to  whieb 
each  candidate  would  have  been  entitled 
based  on  the  election  returns  (or  1H4. 
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I  present  ti  bte  H  itoowlng  the  election 

returns  of  1944.  am  neftsured  by  electoral 
votes,  and  wnat  would  have  been  the  re- 
turns had  I^ise  Joint  Resolution  134 
been  part  of  }ur  Constitution. 

The  first  t«  o  columns  of  figures  In  this 
table  show  th  t  result  in  each  State  as  be- 
tween the  two  main  candidates  at  that 
election.  Mr  Roosevelt  carried  36  States, 
with  their  43:  electoral  votes;  Mr.  Dewey 
carried  12  St  ttes.  with  their  W  electoral 
votes. 

A  glance  a  I  the  first  two  columns  of 
figures  will  s)  ow  bow  illogical  is  our  sys- 
tem of  count  ng  votes,  under  which  the 
minority  vons  in  each  State  contribute 
nothing  to  th  e  candidate  for  whom  cast. 
All  minority  'otes  are  counted  as  if  cast 
for  the  plural  ty  candidate  in  each  State. 

Then  if  we  look  over  to  columns  3  and 
4.  in  contrast,  we  will  see  what  would 
have  been  tie  results,  as  measured  by 
electoral  vot  ?s  as  between  these  two 
candidates,  lad  each  one  of  them  re- 
ceived a  prop  }rtlon  of  the  electoral  votes 
equal  to  his  proportion  of  the  popular 
votes. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  computa- 
tion as  show  1  in  column  1.  Mr.  Roose- 


velt received 
the  proposed 


132  electoral  votes.    Under 
plan  as  shown  in  column  3 


he  would  hare  received  300.726. 


Th»»n  lookinK  at  the  vote  received  bv 
Mr  Dewey,  we  find  that  his  toUl  was  9^ 
under  the  present  plan;  under  the  pro- 
posed plan,  as  indicated  in  column  4.  his 
electoral  vote  would  have  been  223  529. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  Roosevelt 
would  have  received  131.274  electoral 
votes  leas  than  he  received  under  the 
present  plan.  Dewey  would  have  re- 
ceived 124.529  electoral  votes  more  than 
he  did  receive.  The  plurality  of  Roose- 
velt instead  of  being  331  would  have  been 
77.197. 

Neither  candidate  received  any  credit 
for  millions  of  votes  which  were  cast  for 
him  in  States  where  he  did  not  have  a 
Iriurality.  Glancing  at  the  last  four  col- 
umns of  figures,  we  see  credit  given  for 
a  minority  candidate  in  every  State 
where  in  proportion  to  his  popular  vote 
he  received  as  much  as  only  one  one- 
thousandth  of  a  percent  of  one  electoral 
vote  of  the  State.  The  minority  candi- 
date is  entitled  to  this  credit,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  those  votes  should  be 
computed  as  If  cast  for  the  plurality  can- 
didate. 

The  method  of  computing  these  votes 
Is  simple.  Divide  the  total  popular  vote 
of  any  candidate  in  the  State  by  the 
total  vote  of  the  State,  and  we  get  the 
percentage  of  his  popular  vote.  Multi- 
ply the  total  number  of  electoral  votes 
of  the  State  by  the  candidate's  percent- 
age of  the  popular  vote  and  we  get  the 
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Such  discrepancies  are  characteristic 
of  Presidential  elections.  These  discrep- 
ancies demonstrate  the  fact  that  elec- 
toral votes  under  the  present  system  do 
not  and  cannot  accurately  reflect  public 
sentiment.  The  discrepancies  result  pri- 
marily from  the  fact  that  minority  votes 
are  not  counted  as  cast.    Votes  credited 


to  the  plurality  candidate  in  effect  credit 
him  with  all  votes  which  were  cast  for 
his  opponents  in  every  State  he  carried. 
Minority  votes  are  thus  disregarded  in 
computing  the  aggregate  result.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent that  the  aggregate  number  of 
minority  votes  of  one  of  the  candidates 


in  the  Nation  may  exceed  the  plurality 

votes  of  another  candidate.  Fy)r  instance, 
one  plvirality  candidate  who  carries  an 
average  plurality  of  30,000  in  each  of  26 
States  will  have  a  less  aggregate  vote 
than  a  minority  candidate  who  carries 
22  States  by  the  average  majority  of 
50.000  each. 


Tawlx  n.— Allotment  of  electoral  votes. 
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Peasioas  ef  Postal  Enplojrees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CAIOUNA 

W  THE  8BNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 
Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  July  7. 1947.  addressed  by  Abraham 
C.  Shapiro,  president.  Empire  Branch 
36.  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  July  10.  1947.  The  letter 
refers  to  the  pensions  of  postal  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
^•as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows : 

rOSTAL  mCSIONS— CONOBISS  irOCKD  TO  ACT  MOW 
FOB    RnUCD    WOBKaS 

To  the  New  Touc  Houta  Toauine: 

With  CoagroM  set  to  Ml]oum  by  July  36, 
letter  carriers   and   other   postal   employeea 


are  renewing  their  efforts  for  passage  of  the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson  retirement  bUl. 

Unless  Congress  acts  favorably  on  this 
measure,  700  New  York  City  retired  carriers 
will  be  compelled  to  exist  on  substandard 
pensions  for  another  year  against  the  high 
ooat  of  living.  With  no  increase  In  their 
meager  annuity  since  1930,  retired  employees 
are  forced  to  seek  light  employment  <to  aug- 
ment their  earnings  during  their  twilight 
years. 

The  Senate  has  held  the  Langer-Chavez  bill 
(S.  637)  on  its  calendar  since  mid-May;  the 
companion     measure     in     the     House,     the 
Stevenson  bill  (H.  R.  3872)   on  Its  calendar' 
since  mid -June. 

Retired  letter  carriers,  after  faithful  serv- 
ice for  30  or  more  years  carrying  the  heavy 
malls,  look  to  Congress  not  to  forget  them 
again.     This  bill  provides  for: 

1.  An  Increase  of  only  94  In  the  weekly 
pension;  and 

2.  Widows'  and  suvlvors'  benefits — ^for  tho 
first  time. 

8.  A  comparative  annuity  increase  for  ac- 
tive carriers  who  will  retire.  Present  nuut- 
imum  anntilty,  81.200.  is  InsufRclent  to  main- 
tain a  carrier  and  his  wife,  now  reiKsbing 
the  age  00  retirement  mark;  an  Increase 
In  such  pensions  by  20  percent  will  encourage 


retirements  (or  else  he  will  work  until  age 
70  limit  or  death  before  then ) ,  which  In 
turn  cr«,-ate  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  sub- 
stitute carriers,  additional  substitutes  wUl 
lie  appointed  to  take  their  places,  predomi- 
nantly veterans.  With  Jotw  becoming  scarce, 
it  would  be  wise  for  Congress  to  set  the  pace 
to  retain  a  high  level  of  employment  na- 
tionally. 

4.  A  1 -percent  Increase  in  pay-roll  dedtic- 
tions  Into  the  retirement  fxmd — ^from  5  to  • 
percent. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  the  Govomment  any 
additional  money.  The  latest  Civil  Service 
Commission  actuarial  report  pegs  the  coat 
of  this  bill  at  139,000,000.  Based  on  the  1947 
annual  Govemmeat-employee  pay  roll  of 
•4.000.000,000,  tint  1-percent  additional  <le- 
duction  would  total  940,000,000,  which  UkOf 
than  covers  the  ooat  of  Uie  bill. 

The  demand  Is  very  modest:  the  need  te 
so  great  and  long  overdue  to  deserrlng  em- 
ployees who  never  enjoyed  a  high  aalary  mark 
to  save  for  that  nuny  day. 

There  are  at  present  100.000  retired  Oaw- 
emment  employees  throughout  the  Rattan 
on  the  retirement  rolls.  They  would  receli» 
a  $300  or  2S-percait  Increaae,  whicbcvet  1m 
amallor. 

A  new  formula  in  determining  the  annuity 
for  an  ai^llcant  for  retirement  is  created  in 
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Af ainst  Judicial  Dictatortkip 


EXT*:  «SION 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

WAYNE  MORSE 


OF  OUCON 


OF  TH«  DNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  MOIISE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimouslconsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appenc  ix  of  the  Recohd  an  address 
delivered  b3  Charles  M.  LaPollette.  Chief 
of  Counsel  for  War  Crimes.  Nuremberg. 
Germany,  intitled  "Safeguards  Against 
Judicial  Di(  tatorship." 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orderet  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Prcslcent.  UdlM.  and  gentlemen.  1 
am  honored  by  your  invitation.  I  bop«  I 
aball  say  oce  or  two  thlnga  whlcb  will  b« 
worthy  of  y  )ur  Intellect*  and  the  Integrity 
and  high  pvrpoae  which  has  motivated  oiu 
hosts  who  lisve  called  this  meeting. 

The  reprei  entatlvea  of  the  proaecutlon  in 
opening  the  case  at  Nuremberg  against  the 
IS  Nasi  Mlilstry  of  Justice  offlclals  and 
Judges,  wbo  are  the  defendants,  succinctly 
•uted  the  U  lue  and  the  problem,  as  we  saw 
It.  as  follows: 

"Two  fact  stand  out  when  we  study  the 
crimes  eharj  ed  In  this  Indictment.  First. 
the  dlabolla  1  novelty  presented  by  the  de- 
signed use  ol  a  nation's  system  of  Justice  and 
its  machinery  by  the  governing  power  of  a 
nation,  as  a  \  reapon  of  destruction,  an  Instru- 
mentality o  murder,  kidnapping,  slavery, 
torture,  brutillty.  and  larceny.  Second,  the 
mass  charac  «r  and  therefore  the  enormity 
of  the  crlmei  committed  by  these  defendants 
with  this  n<w  weapon — this  headman's  axe 
fashioned  fi  am  the  scales  of  Justice  In  a 
fort*,  atolnd  with  national  greed  and  racial 
biguiiy  and  hatred,  fanned  by  blasts  of  di- 
rected props  ^nda  and  shaped  by  the  calcu- 
lated blows  of  designedly  Infamous  legisla- 
tion, controj  led  and  dominated  courts,  and 
a  studied  ^  Tort  to  make  Ineffective  or  to 
eliminate  c  >mpletely.  the  defensive  aids 
eortocnartly  enjoyed  by  defendants  In  the 
court*  of  r  vlltzed  nations." 
-^  1  hope  yo\i  will  agree  that  we  have  stated 
the  issues  acctirately. 

However,  the  trial  of  this  case  la  still 
going  on.  1  he  defendants  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  defense. 
Therefore  a  proper  regard  for  the  ethics  of 
our  profeaslc  n  precludes  me  from  presenting 
here  the  dei  ailed  evidence  which  has  bMO 
produced  to  support  the  substantive  charges 
alleged  In  th  t  indictment.  Likewise,  it  seems 
to  me  impr  aper  to  propound  here,  before 
•rgiUng  the  sama  before  the  judge*  of  the 
trlbvmal.  the  theories  of  law  which  the  proae- 
cutlon belle  res  have  been  austalned  by  its 
proof.  But  [  do  believe  it  la  proper  to  offer 
my  obaervat  lona  about  the  existing  condi- 
tion In  pre-  litler  German  Judicial  practice, 
procedures.  <  oncepts.  and  government  policy. 
irtOch  I  fee  made  It  ao  easy  for  the  Nasi 
plottera  to  1  sahlon  th*  headman 'a  ax  which 
they  used. 

It  la  my  0  pinion  first,  that  the  trsdlUoaal 
power  of  th<  pre-Naxl  Oerman  Judge  to  cank" 
tral  the  pro  eedlnga  durUig  the  trial  was  too 


great  as  contrasted  with  the  rtghu  of  de- 
fendant and  his  eouniel  to  adequately  com- 
bat any  xisurpatlon  of  that  power.  And  sec- 
ond, that  the  control  exercised  by  the  state 
or  land  minutrles  of  justice  over  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  and  disciplining  of 
the  judge*  was  potcntlsUy  so  suong  thst  th* 
domlnaUon  of  the  Judge,  by  men  with  evU 
purpo***,  «aa  an  ever-prc*ent,  if  not  fully 
realised,  daagtr. 

Before  specifically  discussing  these  two 
conuibutlng  causes  of  the  perversion  of 
Oerman  Justice  under  Hitler.  I  must.  In  fair- 
ness to  myself,  make  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

First,  and  above  all  things.  I  am  not  a 
blind  or  youthful  American  who  is  insistent 
that  the  American  system  of  chooetng  and 
controlling  Judges  results  in  a  perfect  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  In  fact,  as  you  may 
know,  in  the  United  States  there  Is  no  fixed 
over-all  pattern  controlling  this  matter. 
The  Judges  of  the  F«leral  courts,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  are  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
concurring  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  for 
life  during  good  behavior.  They  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  impeachment.  The  judges  of 
the  courts  of  the  several  States  are  elected, 
but  the  terms  of  their  office,  the  manner  of 
their  selection  and  the  methods  which  pro- 
vide for  their  removal,  follow  no  set  pattern 
and  are  so  varied  that  no  purpose  can  be 
aerved  by  elaborating  upon  them.  Indeed, 
except  for  the  check  of  Senate  approval, 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  great  value,  the 
method  of  appointing  and  controlling  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  does  not 
differ  too  materially  from  that  of  many 
Ktiropean  countries. 

From  this  it  follows  that  my  subsequent 
remarks  about  appointmrat  and  control  of 
judges  are  not  made  completely  outside  of 
the  context  of  United  States  procedures. 

Again  I  am  not  dogmatic  on  the  subject 
of  systems  of  economics.  Nor  am  I  blind  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  the  most  to 
gain  or  lose  under  any  economic  system  malce 
it  their  business  to  resort  to  pressure  or 
artifice  to  protect  from  loes  by  changes 
sought  to  be  effected  by  the  people  through 
democratic  methods,  that  which  they  possess 
be  It  property  or  power. 

Plnally.  I  am  not  a  boy.  filled  with  the 
fervent  ardor  for  an  idea  which  accompanlea 
his  first  cerebellic  exercise.  I  am  aware 
that  the  procedural  methods  and  powers 
which  we.  in  my  country,  have  afforded  to  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  Insure  htm. 
as  much  as  possible,  against  the  whims,  pre- 
conceptions or  errors  of  the  trial  judge  are 
expensive  in  time  and  money  to  operate  and 
very  often  lead  to  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
In  that  an  enemy  of  society  In  fact  Is  found 
In  law  to  be  guiltless.  I  also  understand 
that  the  orderly  existence  of  a  society  and 
its  progress  toward  a  better  way  of  living 
together  can  be  adversely  affected  by  such  • 
result. 

However.  I  sm  convinced  thst  the  safe- 
guards which  I  have  mentioned  and  under 
which  I  have  learned  to  work  make  it  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  any  designing  group 
of  men  In  the  futtire  to  let  loose  upon  the 
world  that  which  the  Hitlerites  turned  loose 
'•nd  to  capture  a  system  of  Justice  to  facUl- 
tate  such  an  adventure. 

Let  me  return  now  first  to  a  consideration 
of  the  power  which  the  Oermsn  judge  had  { 
before  Hitler  to  control  the  conduct  of  a 
criminal  trial.  He  controlled  the  presenta- 
tion of  evidence,  which  included  the  power, 
if  he  cared  to  use  It.  to  call  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wltn*****.  He  controlled  the  exami- 
nation of  wltne****  although,  as  a  matter  of 
Judicial  courtesy  or  largesse,  he  could  grant 
to  the  prosecution  or  the  defense  the  right 
to  address  questions  after  he  had  finished 
sxerclslng  his  prerofatlve.  Therefore  th* 
judicial  reault  reeted  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  presiding  Judge.    If  he  was  objective  and 
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\ised  as  a  protection  against  complete  con- 
trol at  the  administration  of  justice  over  the 
whole  Oerman  Nation  by  any  one  group  with- 
in the  Nation  had  been  the  device  of  decen- 
trallaatlon  into  state  control.  Thus,  the 
Nads,  by  decreeing  centrallcatlon  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  able  by  that  one 
stroke  to  acquire  dictatorial  domination 
over  the  whole  nation. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  happened  after  that 
accomplished  fact. 

First,  the  act  reforming  the  clvU  service  . 
was  passed.  It  ellmlnsted  Jews  and  half-  r... 
Jews  from  any  participation  In  any  and  all 
phases  of  the  administration  of  Justice.  It 
also  furnished  the  club  of  economic  power  by 
which  all  other  judges  or  prosecutors  who  re- 
fused to  obey  were  beaten  into  submission  or 
driven  from  office.  Then  followed  the  open 
and  avowed  removal  of  judges  whose  deci- 
sions were  not  consistent  with  Nazi  Ideology 
and  current  positions.  Finally,  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Himmler  and  the  SS  and  the  Gestapo 
and  of  Kaltcnbrunner  and  the  Reich  secu- 
rity main  office  over  the  judges,  prosecutors, 
and.  Indeed,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  itself. 
became  an  accepted  fact.  All  of  this  Is  estab- 
lished by  German  documentary  evidence. 

Does  this  concern  us  here.  Germans  and 
Allies  alike?  Are  the  meana.  which  I  de- 
scribed, which  are  the  naturally  resulting 
ones  from  the  German  concept  of  judicial 
administration  which  existed  when  Hitler 
seized  power,  of  no  concern  to  you?  Then 
listen  to  the  facts.  If  Himmler  and  the  SS 
and  Gestapo  decided  that  Russian  soldiers 
should  be  exterminated  In  order  to  Insure 
the  thousand  years  undisturbed  existence 
of  the  Lebensraum.  which  was  to  be  gained 
In  the  east,  then  the  ministry  of  justice  was 
ordered  not  only  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
Nazi  policy,  but  also  to  aid  affirmatively  the 
success  of  the  policy,  by  operating  drumhead 
courts  in  the  eastern  territories.  Shoud  Hit- 
ler and  Himmler  decide  that  French  Nacht 
und  Nebel  prisoners  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  tender  hands  and  mercies  of  the  Ges- 
tapo after  their  terms  of  Imprisonment  were 
ended,  then  the  Judges  and  prison  officials. 
with  the  approval  and  often  at  the  express 
order  of  the  Third  Reich  ministry  of  jus- 
tice offlclals.  obeyed.  When  Hitler.  Goebt>els, 
Himmler.  and  Bormann  decided  that  any 
German  who  murdered  a  downed  Allied  flyer 
should  not  be  punished  by  German  Judicial 
process,  then  Thierack  as  minister  of  Jus- 
tice, ordered  all  indictments  or  investigations 
of  such  cases  turned  over  to  him  for  quash- 
ing and  the  Nazi  judges  and  prosecutors 
obeyed.  If  German  nationals  were  found, 
who  had  the  temerity  to  question  the  prob- 
ability of  ultimate  German  victory,  then  the 
Nazi-controlled  judge  was  ready  to  exter- 
minate them,  with  a  death  sentence  manu- 
factured out  of  whole  cloth  under  the  prod- 
ding of  the  Nazi  ministry  of  justice. 

There  is  the  record  as  It  is  written:  Those 
that  can  hear,  let  them  hear.  Those  that 
can  see.  let  them  see.  Those  who  can  read, 
let  them  read. 

0  man.  how  much  longer  must  history 
repeatedly  show  you  that  the  control  of  the 
Judiciary  has  ever  been  an  essential  element 
in  the  pattern  of  dictatorship — be  it  that 
of  a  king,  a  religious  hierarchy,  a  political 
hierarchy,  an  emperor,  or  a  police  state?  How 
long  will  It  be  before  you  shall  learn,  O, 
man,  that  if  you  are  to  have  progress,  not 
mere  change,  then  you  must  devise  checks 
against  the  executive  domination  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  also  practical  courtroom  proce- 
dures which  will  enable  you  to  control  the 
exercise  of  autocratic  power  by  the  judge  In 
the  trials  of  the  facts  to  which  the  law  shaU 
be  applied? 

1  am  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
against  such  checks  of  the  religious,  politi- 
cal, or  economic  zealot  who  ssys: 
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"Normally,  I  would  agree,  but  this  time  it 
is  right  for  me  to  destroy  the  independenc* 
of  the  judiciary  because  that  which  I  advo- 
cate is  good  for  the  people,  therefore  It  is 
neceessry  to  destroy  anything  which  inter- 
feres with  my  purpose  and  my  plan." 

That,  my  friends,  has  been  the  cry  always 
through  history  of  the  sealot  and  his  equally 
vicious  Imitator,  the  expedient  rogue. 

Can  you  so  soon  forget  that  that,  too,  was 
Hitler's  cry? 

Surely  today,  when  no  spot  on  earth  has 
escaped  the  effect  and  far  too  many  have 
felt  the  direct  Impact  of  the  Hltlerlan  dic- 
tatorship, we  win  give  some  thought  to  lead- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  an  under- 
standing of  the  value  to  themselves  of 
methods  which  shall  Insure  progress  under 
law,  administered  with  checks,  effectively 
devised  against  the  capture  and  perversion 
of  the  Judicial.  S3rstem  which  administered 
that  law. 

I  now  frankly  admit  a  glaring  personal  in- 
consistency. I  hate  dogma  and  the  sealot 
who  first  evolves  and  then  enslaves  himself 
with  his  dogma.  Yet,  I,  too,  have  a  dogma, 
and  I,  too.  am  a  sealot. 

With  all  my  being  I  am  convinced  that  no 
lasting  progress  Is  ever  made  by  man  when 
wrongful  means,  which  always  include  force 
In  some  form,  are  used  to  attain  an  end. 
Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  mankind 
must  be  Uught  that  this  Is  an  Immutable 
rule  of  living.  And.  because  I  believe  that 
this  la  true.  I  also  know  that  the  first  step 
to  a  peaceful  world  Is  an  awakened  and  sus- 
tained determination  to  set  up  checks  against 
the  power  of  any  man  or  group  of  men  to 
Impose  a  coiu-se  of  conduct  upon  other  men. 
Obviously,  and  logically,  these  checks  must, 
and  therefore  should  be  established  before 
the  power  is  seized.  This  in  turn  demands 
that  mankind  shall  learn,  and  having 
learned,  accept  as  true,  the  fact  that  freedom 
from  forced  acceptance  of  other  men's  views 
Is  desirable  and  valuable.  And.  again,  if  and 
when  man  learns  that  truth,  then  he  must 
act,  he  mxist  establish  a  system  of  checks 
against  the  power  of  any  man  or  any  group  of 
men  to  enforce  their  views  upon  other  men. 
Then  only  will  the  system  be  effective. 
Then  only  will  man  obtain  some  increased 
measure  of  protection  against  the  zealot  and 
the  rogue. 

The  time  for  speech  making  is  over.  If  you 
Ijelleve.  then  act.  If  you  do  not  tmderstand. 
and  believe,  then  prepare  to  go  through  all 
this  holocaust  again. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Mankind  In  most 
of  Etirope  and  America  still  has  a  relative 
degree  of  free  will.  He  can  either  learn  from 
history  and  act  and  Initiate  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, or  he  can  fall  to  learn  from  history  or 
learn  from  history,  but  fall  to  act,  in  either 
of  which  events  he  can  prepare  to  perish  or 
to  languish  In  slavery.  Permit  me.  then,  be- 
cause I  feel  this  thing  so  fierc^jly,  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  the  rough  but  expressive 
parlance  of  the  world-flung  fraternity  of 
gamblers.  "It  Is  time  (for  mankind)  to  put 
up  or  shut  up." 

My  experience  in  the  trial  of  the  Nazi  jus- 
tice offlclals  has  convinced  me  that  my  con- 
clusions are  sound.  Therefore,  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  quit  talking  about  the  evil  effect 
of  wrongful  force  In  the  world  and  do  the 
constructive  work  of  devising  means  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  agaisnt  the  causes  of  the 
wrongful  vise  and  the  conditions  which  per- 
mit It  to  break  out. 

If  we  fall  to  do  that,  then  let  us  at  least 
be  honest.  Let  us,  who  now  occupy  positions 
In  which  we  could  exercise  lesdership  if  we 
would,  step  down  from  the  positions  which 
we  now  occupy  and  let  some  other  men  take 
over.  Men  who  will  have  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  render  the  plain  people  of  the 
world  the  leadership  and  the  service  which 
they  so  ardently  seek  and  so  richly  deserve. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 
Tuesday.  July  15.  1947 

Mr.    PHILLIPS    of    Tennessee.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  critical  situation  facing 
the  farmers  of  Johnson  County.  Tenn. 
The  Johnson  County  farmers  planned 
for  800,000  to  900,000  bushels  of  snap 
beans — 5,000  to  6,000  acres  were  planted 
in  snap  beans.     The  market  has  col- 
lapsed, and  the  price  per  bushel  has 
fallen  to  60  and  75  cents.    The  cost  of 
production  is  set  at  $1.35  a  bushel,  which 
Includes  the   return   on  the   land,  the 
labor,  and  the  cost  of  harvesting.    The 
growers  are  suffering  a  heavy  financial 
loss.     Beans  are  rotting  in   the  fields. 
Bean  pickers  are  idle.     A  Government 
labor  camp,  with  a  considerable  invest- 
ment and  the  necessary  migratory  labor 
to  harvest  the  beans,  is  located  in  the 
county  and  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Government   if   their   services   are   not 
used.    It  has  been  necessary  for  farm- 
ers to  plow  under  probably  500  acres  of 
beans.    The  production  and  marketing 
administration  has  the  machinery  set 
up  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  these  farmers  under  the  price-support 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  has  more  than 
$500,000,000  at  its  disposal,  coupled  with 
the  ability  to  borrow  additional  money  to 
take  care  of  a  situation  of  this  kind  and 
it  has  also  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  in  the  agricultural  fund,  known  as 
fund  32.  there  is  sufiBcient  authority  to 
help  the  bean  growers.     The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  bean  producers  under 
the    Emergency    Appropriation    Act    of 
1948,  by  virtue  of  this  act  the  Depart- 
ment  could   contract   to   purchase   the 
beans  for  the  world  market   and   pay 
when  the  general  appropriations  bill  is 
approved.    I  urge  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  come  to  the  immedip/^ 
relief  of  these  distressed  farmers.     We 
are  asking  the  farmers  to  virtually  feed 
and  clothe  the  world. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Iti 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  of  July  13,  1947: 

Bean   MARKrr  Collapse   Prrrs   Jornsom   nr 

Dn.EMMA— -"COBNER  COUimr"  Is  PlCTtTSE  or 

Desolation 

(By  Sue  Thomas) 

MotmTAiN  Orrr,  July  12. — Collapse  ot 
Johnson  County's  f  1.500.000  bean  market 
has  thrown  about  2.500  laborers  out  of  work, 
made  a  comparative  ghost  town  of  Mountain 
City,  sent  farmers  Into  their  fields  to  plow 
under  an  estimated  500  acres  of  the  tender 
green  vegetables  ready  tar  marketing,  and 
left  many  In  a  dilemma  as  to  whether  U> 
continue  planting  this  season. 

Publicized  in  many  newspapers  and  mag%« 
Bines  as  the  leading  bean  market  in  the  Na- 
tion, many  Johnson  Countlans  are  begin- 
ning to  beUeve  that  publicity  might  have 
been  their  downfall.     Opening  of  markett 
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aid 


Have  little   to  worry  about   though 
under  contract  and  get  115  a  week 
ember  1  whether  they  work  or  not 
migratory  side  of  the  camp,  which 
N^roaa    largely    from    Florida    and 
sen  took  advantage  of  the  let- 
ii.    Magro  children  romped  and 
the  men  sat  laaUy  tontrtng  on. 
were   trucked   to  BaMa  Monday 
Tliaaday.     Than,  work  began 
M    wtth    a    price    drop.     When 
s  low  bid  brought  growers  only 
:  or  which  they  had  paid  45  cents  to 
work  was  halted  completely. 
McQueen,  owner  of  about  300 
about    100   laborara  (rocs   the 
at  the  afternoon  Wednes- 
hlm  of   the   price 


pflUed 


the  county's  laigaat  growera — Don 

and   W.   A.   Potter — quit   picking 

They    own    about    S50    acrea    of 

had  planned  to  plant  an  addi- 

acrea,  bringing  their  total  crop  to 

caon  AU  KiMo  riMrma 
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walked  oaar  tta  aao^y  floor  of 
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to  smile.     Determined  not 

he,  like  many  others,  is  pre- 

land  (or  other  crops.     He  began 

a  40-acre  tract  of  beans  Thurs- 

wlU  go  In  btickwheat."  he  said.  "U 

the  seed."     n  he  doean't  get  the 

be  graaaed.    Others  plan  plant- 


out  leaa. 


a  tragic  sight  Friday  to  pass  field 

,  that  had  been  plowed  under,  and 

1  racle  alght  to  view  a  tractor  in  a 

plowing  under  the  thrifty  vtnea 

the   tender  snap  variety,  eape- 

tha  retail  market  price  has  bean 

about  a   pounds  (or  25  cenU.    A 

of  beana  avaragaa  about  30 


Fkrraers  have  two  purpoaes  In  plowing  tt 
beana  under.    One  la  to  prepare  the  land 
a  crop  that  will  probably  mean  more  moc 
and  the  other  U  to  rid  it  of  the  bean 

The  ootinty   agent's   ofltoe   is  one  of 
busiest  places  In  the  mountain  town, 
ty  Agent  Vernon  9lnu  snd  his  co-i 
Gaorve  Peters  and  W.  D.  Snyder,  are  pott 
thair   beads    togetlMr   with   the   growers 
trying  to  work  out  a  solution  to  save   ' 
market  not  only  (or  this  year,  but  in  futt 
years. 

81ms  estimated  this  year's  crop  ibad  it 
been   barvested)    slightly   over   the   TOO.t 
buahel   nutrt   sold   laat  year.     He  said 
about  10  percent  had  been  harvested. 

The  agricultural  group  baa  one  aim  In 
and  that  la  to  obtain  a  auActent  amount 
the  vage table  so  that  farmers  will  make 
slight  profit  above  eapenaaa. 

"The  growers  are  gotag  to  sutler  a  tern  no 
fluanclal  lots  until  prloaa  are  reatored.'   Suns  i 
"Beans  arc  rotting  In  the  Qelds.     ti«J 
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•1.35  a  buahal,  baaed  on  the  average  pri 
tton  of  ifg  kaaibals  to  tte  acre,  or  tSOS 
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Aaaistant  County  Agenta  Bayder  and 
are  having  plenty  of  worry.  eMaAy  over 
anyder  la  la  charge  of  local  tabor,  and 
the  migratory  labor 

**It  seems  funny."  said  Snyder,  "the  ftrat  i 
the  week,  we  couldn't  get  sulBclent  help. 
there  la  plenty." 

Some  15  kvym  ft^tmti^Um^  brokers 
canning  coopaBlM  aB  Otor  ttaa  country 
alao  aSictccI  with  "bean  headache" — a  di 
no  anwunt  i^  aspirin  will  cure.    Some  o(  th< 
ware  twiddling  their  ftngera.  others  kept  n 
doors. 

One  broker  paid  $2.75  a  bushel  when  ttie 
price  waa  up.  shipped  the  producta  to 
cinnati  and  got  9235  a  bushel. 

Two   bwyaaa   taslarviewed — Homer    Stairtip^ 
and  YerBon  MeBwan— could  advance  no  m< 
rcaaon  (or  the  price  drop  than  the  gr 
and  Bxtcnftion  aarvlca  personnel. 

"AU  we  can  say  la.  there  ia  no  market 
the  beana.'  Stalcup  said. 

McCwen.  who   is  a  broker   and   a 
combined,    went    a    little    farther.     He 
plained  the  marketa  were  glutted  and 
Cotmty  farmers  could  not 
than  from  3131  to  11  SS  a 
to  break  even. 

"It  coats  more  to  ivtMhiee  beaiu  this 
McKwen  continued.     "Labor  la  more 
slve.  fertllLser  Is  higher,  and  the  cost  of  dt 
Ing  to  keep  down  the  bean  beetle  Is  an 
pensive  item. 

R.  H.  Howard,  manager  of  the  Tti-fitaiej 
Market — Isrgest  of   the   two— waa  found 
hia  oAoe  looking  out  over  the  daaarted 
One  lone  basket  stood  on  the  auction 

Auctions   were   held   yaatarday 
hot  It  waa  the  same  routine  cry — no  ben. 
and  laaa  money. 

"Oh.  yaa,"  the  manager  said,  "we  will 
tinua  to  Bava  nlaa.    BoaM  growers  will 
isgaidltoi  of  prtaa.  aot  baeaoaa  they  want 
but  becauac  they  mtiat  get  what  they  can  i 
of  thctr  crop." 

Nona  d  thoaa  contacted  could  give  a 
daflnlta  reaaon  for  the  sudden  slump. 

Varmara  ordinarily  are  protected  under 
PrtadUBlkm  MarkaUng  Admin  tatration.  whirhi 
givto  tkmm  a  Boor  aaOtag  of  $1.15  a  buaiiei. 
At  the  preaent.  It  la  reported  tha  Boor  ceil* 
ing  is  In  effect,  but  Congraaa  baa  not 
priated  the  money  for  the  payment,  mi 
means  no  ceiling. 
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1947  prices  were  up  so  much  that  the  volume 
of  goods  being  bought  was  shrinking,  and 
Inventories  were  becoming  overloaded. 
Hence,  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  recommended  in  January  that  a 
6-  to  7-perccnt  cut  In  the  average  of  prices 
was  needed  to  restcn-e  a  balance  between 
supply  and  ability  to  buy. 

Balanced  prices  In  the  postwar  period  will 
not  necessarily  mean  prewar  relationships. 
For  Instance,  cotton-textile  wages,  after  long 
depreealon.  have  risen  much  more  than  the 
wages  of  auto  workers  or  the  makers  of  elec- 
trical equipment.  Therefore,  cotton  cloth 
will  remain  more  expensive,  comparatively, 
than  refrigerators  or  autos — unless  there  are 
violent  changes  In  material  costs. 

One  widely  current  but  evidently  erro- 
neous Idea  about  future  prices  Is  that  they 
will  continue  their  Inflationary  trend.  This 
school  of  thought  pays  much  attention  to  the 
size  of  the  national  debt  and  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  but  neither  of  these 
indicators  Is  strong  enough  to  support  a  con- 
clusion of  inflation  from  now  on.  The  debt 
is  being  managed  better  than  skeptics  of  the 
thirties  thought  it  could  be.  and  there  is 
Just  about  the  right  amount  of  money  In 
circulation  for  a  national  Income  of  our 
present  size. 

Another  popular  notion,  also  unsupported 
by  evidence,  is  that  prices  will  return  to  the 
prewar  level  becsuse  that  was  the  last  nor- 
mal period.  But  prices  did  not  return  after 
World  War  I,  and  are  much  leas  likely  to  do 
so  this  time. 

The  chief  reaaon  for  an  even  higher  price 
level  after  this  war  Is  that  wages  are  not  so 
flexible  now  as  then.  Wage  reductions  are 
made  only  under  very  unusual  circumstances, 
and  history  shows  that  such  cuts  are  only 
temporary.  Labor's  Income — that  is,  the 
price  It  receives  for  Its  work — is  the  biggest 
factor  in  national  Income.  Including  the 
Income  of  farmers  and  small  proprietors, 
labor  Income  makea  up  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  national  Income  and  is  the  chief  de- 
terminant of  prices. 

Another  floor  under  wages  Is  Federal  leg- 
,  Islatlon  on  minimum  pay  and  maximiun 
houra.  Though  present  wage  rates  are  well 
above  the  law  in  nearly  all  industries,  still 
this  legislation,  combined  with  the  basic  bar- 
gaining power  of  tmlons,  makes  a  great  drop 
almoat  Impoaalble. 

However,  thia  doea  not  mean  that  prices 
will  or  must  stay  as  high  as  the  modern  wage 
level.  Tha  productivity  of  labcn-  is  expected 
to  rise  enough  to  offset  much  of  the  effect 
of  fatter  pay  envelopes.  Output  per  man- 
hour  is  already  increasing  from  Its  wartime 
position  and  Is  at  least  5  percent  more  than 
last  year.  New  machinery  and  new  produc- 
tion methoda  developed  during  the  war,  plua 
the  drive  on  management  to  cut  costs,  will 
result  In  exceptional  increaaea  in  output  for 
the  next  few  years. 

It  now  appears  thst  the  change  In  pro- 
ductivity will  follow  the  pattern  It  set  after 
World  War  I,  when  productivity  rose  about 
30  percent  in  the  first  4  years.  A  little  arith- 
metic with  the  latest  wage  Increaaes  and  the 
expectation  that  productivity  may  rise  30  per- 
cent by  1950  allows  the  conclusion  that  labor 
costs   will   rise   about  40  percent. 

There  Is  always  the  chance  that  organ- 
ized labor  will  capture  the  gains  In  man- 
hour  productivity  by  winning  proportionate 
wage  increases,  but  that  chance  Is  slim  be- 
cauae  the  market  for  labor  will  be  falling 
dtiring  the  same  period,  somewhat  limiting 
labor's  bargaining  strength. 

A  second  difference  between  this  time  and 
last  Is  rooted  In  farm  legislation.  The  Stea- 
gall  amendment,  guaranteeing  farm  prlcea 
of  90  percent  of  parity  this  year  and  next. 
Is  not  now  holding  up  the  price  of  any  im- 
portant commodity.  But  It  could  do  ao  in 
the  receaslon  which  is  expected  before  that 
time  runs  out. 


More  Important,  the  mood  of  Congress  is 
to  keep  on  the  books  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation for  supporting  farm  prices.  It  might 
be  done  by  crop  loans,  for  example,  imder 
which  the  Government  merely  takes  over  the 
pledged  crop  if  market  prices  fall  below  the 
set  loan  price.  By  the  mld-fifties  such  loans 
could  be  a  strong  element  in  maintaining 
high  prices,  particularly  if  farm  surpluses 
start  ratting  In  the  fields  and  Congress  goes 
back  to  restricting  production. 

A  third  majOT  difference  between  the  two 
periods  under  comparison  is  that  more  and 
more  prices  have  become  rigid  in  their  be- 
havior. Economists  call  them  "sticky  "  prices, 
without  referring  to  the  kind  of  Illegal  price- 
fixing  with  which  the  Antitrust  Division  is 
concerned.  What  the  economists  mean  Is 
that  more  and  more  goods  are  falling  Into  th^ 
category  of  "administered  prices" — those 
which  a  company  puts  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  Its  own  considerations,  rather  than 
on  til 3  basis  of  pure,  sensitive  competition. 

Buttressing  this  trend  toward  "sticky" 
prices  Is  the  sweep  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  prices.  Retailers  cannot  cut 
prices  on  nationally-advertised  brands:  man- 
ufacturers cannot  give  discounts  to  one  dis- 
tributor without  giving  the  same  deal  to 
others-  and  chain  stores  are  curbed  In  their 
use  of  "loss  leaders."  such  as  cut-rate  cig- 
arettes. If  these  laws  are  enforced — and  there  • 
Is  much  pressure  for  both  etif orcement  and  _ 
extension — they  would  add  much  rigidity 
against  lower  prices. 

Of  course  some  prices  will  come  down  while 
others  go  up.  The  general  level  of  prices 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  result  of  these 
movements,  not  as  a  goal  to  be  attained. 
No  past  level  should  be  thought  of  as  sacred, 
to  be  set  up  again  by  arbitrary  action.  It 
Is  the  relationship  that  counts.  Pot  In- 
stance, much  of  the  early  boom  In  farm 
prices,  during  1940  and  1941.  was  a  healthy 
thing  for  the  economy.  It  brought  agricul- 
ture into  a  better  balance  than  that  of 
1938  and  1939 — betta*  for  the  entire  economy, 
not  Just  the  farmers. 

The  things  to  fear  Is  that  prices  will  not 
adjust  smoothly.  Out-of-Une  prices  too 
often  do  not  fall  until  th«e  is  a  drop  in 
consumption  and  a  drop  in  production. 
However,  in  the  one  case  on  record  of  a 
major  change  in  price  level  (after  World  War 
I),  the  change  was  achieved  without  much 
Jumping  around — without  much  waste  mo- 
tion In  the  economy.  The  Index  of  wholesale 
prices  for  all  commodities  dropped  from  167 
in  May  1820  to  91  in  January  1922.  then 
settled  at  an  average  of  nearly  101  during 
1923. 

The  prospect  thia  time  la  for  an  even 
smoother  downward  curve  and  leveling  off. 
After  a  10-percent  drop  In  wholesale  prices 
and  a  5-percent  drop  In  the  cost  of  living, 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  prices  will  probably 
go  on  down  at  that  rate  for  some  months, 
gradually  ctirving  off  to  stability.  (During 
so-called  stability  prices  may  be  expected  to 
rise  very  gradually — about  1  percent  a  year.) 

Within  the  general  downward  movement 
of  prices,  certain  sjieclflc  things  are  bound  to 
Increase  In  price.  Rents,  which  rose  only 
5  percent  during  the  war  because  of  strong 
controls,  will  go  up  firmly  when  controls  are 
lifted.  So  will  freight  rates,  gas,  and 
electricity. 

How  much  better  off  we  will  be  when 
prices  settle  at  35  to  60  percent  above  the 
prewar  level  depends  on  many  factors  other 
than  price  statistics.  If  the  adjtistmenta 
result  In  full  employment,  the  new  level  will 
be  known  as  a  prosperous  one. 

Certainly  agrlctilture  will  be  better  oO, 
helping  the  whole  economy;  also,  the  public 
debt  can  be  paid  off  mwe  easily  with  the  in- 
flated dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  peopla 
living  on  fixed  income,  such  as  pensions  and 
annuities,  will  be  pinched  in  the  1850'a. 


It  is  too  early  for  a  sweeping  generalization, 
but  the  portent  is  favorable  for  a  well-bed- 
anced  economy.  Certainly  there  ia  nothing 
unfavorable  In  the  fact,  alone,  that  prices 
will  remain  higher  than  the  familiar  prewar 
standard.  It  is  the  balance,  not  the  level, 
of  prices  that  pays  off. 


Tax  Redaction  Now  Inrites  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOIUNO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
speech  which  I  made  yesterday  evening 
on  the  subject  Tax  Reduction  Now  In- 
vites Disaster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Reocction  Now  Invttss  Disastcs 

(Radio  broadcast  of  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming,  over  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  System,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  July  15.  1947) 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why  the 
income-tax  reduction  bill  which  the  Senate 
has  Just  passed  for  the  second  time  should 
be  vetoed  by  the  President  and  the  veto  sus- 
tained by  the  Congress.  If  this  bill  should 
become  a  law  it  would  undermine  the  whole 
structure  of  American  policy  at  home  and 
abrocKl. 

1.  It  would  repudiate  the  traditional  Amer« 
lean  principle  that  taxes  should  be  levied  in 
accordajice  with  the  capacity  to  pay. 

2.  It  would  cripple  tha  ability  of  the  Oov- 
ernmerit  to  manage  Its  stupendous  pohlic 
debt  at  the  very,  moment  when,  for  the  flrvt 
time  In  17  years,  the  Government  is  out  of 
the  red  and  in  a  poaition  to  begin  to  reduoa 
that  national  debt. 

3.  It  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  if  iKit 
impoeelble  for  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
to  lead  the  world  to  economic  rahahllltatlon 
and  p<;rmanait  peace. 

Of  these  three  reasons,  the  third  ia  the 
most  Important,  for  neither  the  little  people 
of  America,  the  millions  who  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  economic  scale  nor  the  few  hun- 
dred thousands  who  are  at  the  top  can  reap 
even  the  sligh^^t  l>enefit  unleaa  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  world  ia  restored  and 
the  basis  of  permanent  peace  firmly  laid. 

The  road  to  tax  reduction  is  the  road  to 
economic  chaos  and  to  war,  for  It  threatens 
our  own  economic  stability  and  unleas  the 
economic  stability  of  the  United  States  ia 
maintained  a  third  world  war  will  be  in- 
evitable. 

Tax  reduction  now  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  world  to  disarm.  Without  economic 
stability  here  at  home,  the  United  Statea  can- 
not lead  the  way  to  permanent  peace  and 
the  world  will  continue  to  prepare  for 
war.  The  four  billions  of  tax  reductions 
promised  in  this  bill  will  be  expended  over 
and  over  again  In  the  maintenance  of  a  mili- 
tary  establishment. 

There  Is  no  future  for  the  people  of  the 
world  except  upon  the  twsis  of  permanent 
peace.  The  supreme  duty  of  the  people  of 
America  is  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts  on 
winning  the  peace. 

I  sliall  have  more  to  say  on  this  phaae  of 
the  subject  in  a  moment,  but  let  nva  now 
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to  the  war.  the  IttUe  people  of  Amcr- 

aaniial  net  tacooia  bafora  paraooal 

was  •a.MO  or  taaa  paid  no  income 

bacauaa  the  Congreaa  allowed 

the  theory  that 

in  the  puMlc  imeraat  to  malnUln 

ttandarda  o<  thoaa  at  the  bottom  of 

Tbla   policy   waa  chan§ar1   whan 

tnTolTcd  tn   the  great  war  and 

eaamptlona  "ware  lowejad.    The  new 

reductton  bUl  makes  no  pretense 

back  to  prewar  standards,  but  In- 

the  •pendabie  tacoaa  of  thoae  who 

»10.000  a  year  or  nora  la  vastly  (reater 

It  laaraaaaa  the  tpendable 

of  ttaaa  w%o  raaalva  laaa  thsn  tlOjOOO 

li^easea  of  spendable  Income  fcr   the 

range  from  4>i  to  IS  percent  while 

of  thoae  who  rceetve  leea  than 

year  ranf*  froaa  only  1  to  3  peraaat. 

U'<Krstlon  to  reatore  the  eaunpttoaa 

y  alloiwaa  to  tlMaa  la  the  km-income 

waa  rajactad  baeaiMa  the  determined 

behind   this  bill   la  to  rellere   the 

the  expense  oi  the  poor 

million  taspavera.  aorordlnf  to 

of   Chairman   Ifnxntw.   reeelva 

•t.oro  a  year     There  are  only  •1.- 

reoplve    tlO.OOO    or    more      Tn    the 

hlfh- Income  group  at  the  top  of  the 

this  tax  reduction  bill  gives  benefits 

from   MS   to  il25  per   thousand   of 

as  compared  with  only  99  to  tSS  per 

for  thoae  at  the  bottom.    The  whole 

ig  this  bill  Is  to  transfer  the  burden 

coat  of  gofernment  from  thoae  Indl- 

who  are  aiaklng  huge  proflts  to  the 

Incomes  now  are  ad- 

to  aaable  them  to  meet  the 

o«at  a  llvtnff. 

OLIATSMS  nmAtKUL.  gXMMOJTt 

^ueh  for  the  ahtft  of  the  btirden  of 

ent  from  the  extremely  wealUay  to 

the  pdcr.    MBa  laK  aM  Maaaaa  Utm  Uwaat 

of  our  country.  I  uadartaka  to 
say  thjit  this  bUl.  If  enacted  oear  tha  forth- 
eonsln) ;  veto  of  rr  as  titan  T  Tnunan,  will  en- 
ttke  capttallstk:  aystem  and  by  that 
the  system  of  private  property. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  dcpraaalon. 
with  411  lU  "deficit  spending. "  the  aattnaal 
•var  even  as  much  as  tM.OOO.OOO.- 
It  la  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
TTiis  debt  la  taa  aaaavra  of  what 
tfaa  04ieemmant  borrowad  to  fight  the  war. 
It  to  gjreater  toy  almoat  oae  hundred  billion 
total  nattoaaJ  income.  In  other 
tf  the  total  InBcaia  of  aU  the  people 
thto  y^tr  were  to  be  paid  upcn  tiM  aatlonal 
would  still  not  be  artliniitohad.  but 
be  three  tlmaa  aa  great  as  the  total 
debt  ai  cumiUatcd  throughout  the  depreaaloD. 
Ever  r  year  the  United  Preas  publlabaa  a  Itot 
of  whft  It  calls  the  bllUon-doOar  eorpora- 
This  list,  made  public  In  tba  Boippa- 
oa  Frtday.  July  4 — a  slgnlfl- 
tba  great  gianu  like  the 
Life  Insurance  Co..  General  Mo- 
tora.  ^Itad  States  Steel.  American  Telephone 
and  TOagraph.  Standard  OU.  and  bo  forth. 
Tbmtm  tre  i5  of  these  corporatloiu  with  aaaata 
of  mc  re  than  a  allllcn  dollars  each,  run- 
iip  In  some  cases  to  four.  five,  and 
« Ight  billion  dollars.  If  all  the  aaaeta 
of  these  giant  corporations  were 
together  and  applied  on  the  national 
Iba  Oowemment  of  the  United  Stataa 
atlll   be  In  the  red   to  the   amount 
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Of  •lat.OOO  000.000.  or  mora  tbaa  six 
aa  much  aa  tba  total 
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that  tax  I  sdMillua.  aaoaMnnff  to  tba  pat 
at  tbto  Mil.  will  be  an  aid  to  small  r>  i^n* 
It  will  not.     It   to  conflnad   to  tncumc-l 
for  Individuals,  and  the  prl 
aa  I  ba«a  atoaady  patoita 
are  tba  few   aaaWliy  panaaa  ta  tba  ui 
brackets 

Tbto  bill  eootaina  no  reduction  for 
earparaUoB.      It    eoetalna    no 
tllmit'^*"  new  Independent  enl 

oaJy  to  cut  the  reventiea  of  tba 
tbe  benefit  of  thoae  who 
tea  rallef  laaat. 

On  Jnoe  90  toat.  lor  the  first  time 
the   depteaslon   ainick   thto  country    In 
middle  of  the  Hoover  administration,  wa  1 
a  stirpina  In  tbe  Treasury      It  was  only 
OW.OM.     n  we  Intend  to  reduce  the 

Aral  poUcy  moat  be  to  aMlat 
We  cannot  aflard  to 
tbe  red  again      Wc  eaaaot  afford  to 
oar  raceipu  unul  we  are  sure  we  can 
stantlally  cut  tba  aaat  of  government. 
Ident  Truman   raduead  the  budget  of 
•30.000  000.000    below    tbe    budget    for 
In  preparmg  tba  aaw  budget  lor  the 
year  1944  which  bagaa  on  July  1  last,  he  c\ 
five  bUllon  more.    Mb  aMatba  ago  at  the  ' 
g*i»t>»»«f  of  tbto  riwuinaa  tbe  aapuhllaan 
Jorlty  pradletad  tbat  it  woiild  cut  the 
dent's  toll  get  by  aome  four  and  une-t 
six  bUlMm  dollars.     It  has  failed.    Tbe 
ent   Congrsas   haa  not    paaced   a    le^k 
budget.    It  has  uoc  even  paaaed  all  tbe 

■.gbt  of  the  li  ara  1 
lad  It  la  evident 
that  tbe  appraprtotlona  tbto  year   wUI 
be  materially  laaa  tbaa  tboaa  aatlauited 
Praaldert.     Not  having  been  able  mat 
to  cut  tbe  coat  of  Ck>vcrnmcnt.  we 
aflord  to  cut  the  recetpts  because  thai 
mean  irolng  back  to  deficit  spending. 

Wc  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  the  nal 
debt  nnlaaa  wa  begin  reducing  it  now 
we  have  tfijOIO^Nt  people  employed, 
we  begin  to  reduce  the  debt  while  we 
money  m  the  pocket,  we  shall  never 
and  If  tbto  debt  to  not  paid,  the  syat 
privato  property  cannot  eiMlure  and 
tartantom  will  take  over.     I  do  not 
to  aay  that  from  tba  point  of  view  of 
property  owner  In  Aaartca.  big  or  little. 
tax-raductloo  bill  to  the  moat  reckleaa 
wanton   attack   upon   the  Am«ncan  syi 
ever  made.     America  can  withstand  her 
foea.  but  she  cannot  sustain   an  att 
the  shortsighted  greedy  who  are  wllll 
reduce  the  receipts  nf  their  OoTernm« 
a  time   when  every  principle  of   ftoeal 
bUlty  demands  that  we  apply  every  pel 
dollar  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 

■nx  TmsATXNs  DrrzanATiONaL  pxacs 

Let  nie  turn  now  to  the  third  reason 
thto  bill  abould  be  vetoed.  The  ccc 
sUbility  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  last 
vlvlng  iKjpe  of  mankiiMl.  If  we  rtak 
cataatrtiphe  here,  the  whole  world 
I  iiiaiiiiiliiii  Peoples  everywhere  who  ( 
lab  tbe  hope  of  maintaining  a  dc 
society  In  which  the  individual  cont 
own  economic  and  political  destiny| 
looking  to  thto  country  to  lead  the  wi 

The  dictators  of  the  Soviets  are  U 
to  thto  country  to  fail.    The  whole 
tlon  of  Russian  policy  lies  in  thto  fact 
Marshal  Stalin  and  bis  associates  are  c< 
dent  that  capitalism   Is  too  greedy  to 
Itself.     They  are  counting  on  another  d< 
slon  in  America.    They  have  seen  soct 
advance  In  Kngland.    They  have  seen 
muntom  rise  In  Italy  and  In  Prance, 
have  followed  a  deliberate  policy  of  re; 
tnc    the    agreements    they    made    at    T^ 
and  at   Potadam  In  the  hope  of  prevent 
economic  rehabilitation   tn   Europe 
they  know  that  cbaoa  to  the  stepping  i 
communism. 
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appreciate  \he  tnie  meaning  of  rank  and 
file  (becauae  how  can  he  say  that  his  patron 
saint  Uncle  Joe  from  acroaa  the  aea  and  his 
communal  favors  a  voice  of  hto  rank-and- 
file  national  public  with  their  trades  vinlons 
which  to  my  opinion  are  only  dues-paying 
unions  to  their  membership  and  with  a  mute 
voice). 

Ood,  bow  Iticky  we  rank  and  fliers  are 
under  our  own  uncle.  Uncle  Sam.  that  he 
gives  us  the  freedom  of  free  speech,  religion, 
with  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  a  free 
wsy  to  make  our  livelihood  even  if  some 
prefer  the  boxcars  to  get  to  them.  Our 
American  way  of  life  has  been  a  struggle  of 
hardship,  wars  and  civil  war.  hard  times 
with  drought  and  depressions;  still  our 
standards  of  living  are  unequal  to  none. 
The  Isms  that  make  communtom  whittle 
down  to  a  point  are  fascism,  anarchy,  which 
tbe  two  combined  forms  a  program  of  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  toward  other  peaceful  na- 
tions that  are  enjoying  the  progreeslveneas 
of  their  forms  of  government  with  their 
better  ways  of  living.  Thto  to  unknown  to 
the  najorlty  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  national  public  by 
the  censorship  of  Its  communal  by  fed  propa- 
ganda which  through  thto.  they  are  serfs 
without  claims. 

So  think,  think,  and  think  you  oppor- 
tuntota.  Would  you  really  turn  your  ship  over 
to  Moacow?  Your  reward,  form  your  own 
opinion  as  a  traitor  (proverb)  once  a  traitor 
always  a  traitor.  Communtom  with  Its 
Idiocy  of  world  revolution  to  divide  the  fam- 
ily, aboltoh  religion,  and  its  many  other 
theories  to  wreck  human  mankind  must  be 
stopped  and  with  a  capital  S. 

And  now  with  respect  to  space  in  the 
Voice  of  the  Membership,  our  ship  voted  on 
the  strike  referendum;  my  vote  was  "YBS" 
with  capital  letters  and  the  meml>ers  of  thto 
crew  voted  100  percent  condemning  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  by  sending  a  telegram  and 
a  letter  to  President  Truman  with  our  signa- 
tures to  veto  thto  drastic  bill  against  Amer- 
ican labor. 

Lawkknck  E.  SuriH,  No.  176454. 


Europe  It  Worth  Sarinf  and  Can  Be 
Sayed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
E.  L.  Woodward  from  the  New  York 
Times  magazine: 

StTXOPK  IS  WOBTH  SAVING  AND  CAN  BE  SAVXD — 
AMERICAN  AID  CAN  HKLT  TO  STHXNGTHZN  AND 
PKXaXaVE   AN   aCONOMT   RELATED  TO   Otnt  OWN 

(By  E.  L.  Woodward) 

London. — There  to  a  popular  belief — a 
modem  version  of  the  old  legend  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Books — that  the  opportunities  of  hto- 
tory  occur  twice:  In  other  words,  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  nation,  or  a  group  of  nations  may 
be  given  a  second  chance  of  recovery  from 
a  mtotake.  A  third  or  fourth  chance  to  un- 
Ukely. 

Although  it  to  dangerous  to  read  events 
in  thto  way,  few  European  observers  can 
avoid  seeing  In  the  present  situation  some 
kind  of  analogy  with  an  American  proposal 
made  at  a  time  of  European  crisis  16  years 
ago.  In  the  summer  of  1931,  when  financial 
panic  In  central  Europe  seemed  to  threaten 
the  world's  credit  system,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment suggested  a  moratorium  of  a  few 
years  on  all  intergovernmental  debts.    The 


immediate  effect  of  this  proposal  was  a  sud- 
den revival  of  confidence  of  which  advantage 
might  have  been  taken  for  rapid  and  drastic 
action.  The  Brltiah  Government — a  labor 
admlntotration  tinder  Ramsay  MacDonald— 
at  once  seized  the  occasion.  The  French 
Government — MM.  Laval  and  Flandlii — hesi- 
tated, discussed,  bargained,  and  the  favor- 
able moment  was  lost. 

Once  again  an  opportunity  has  come  to 
Europe  through  a  gesture  by  the  United 
States.  The  circumstances  now  are  far  more 
duncult  than  in  1031,  the  demands  upon 
imagination  and  will  power  are  greater,  and 
the  sacrifices  involved  are  more  severe. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  an  English 
observer  to  speak  of  the  large  political  ad- 
justments necessary  on  the  American  side  if 
thto  new  grand  design  to  to  be  realised  In 
its  fullness.  All  Europeans,  however,  should 
acknowledge  that  the  offer  carries  with  it 
for  the  American  people  restraints  and  sac- 
rihces  of  a  kind  which  not  every  European 
nation  has  been  willing  to  bear,  even  in 
former  days  of  prosperity.  The  American 
Government  would  not  be  justl&ed  In  asking 
for  such  sacrifices  imless  it  was  not  reason- 
ably clear  ( a )  that  the  American  people 
benefit  by  European  recovery,  and  (b)  that 
European  recovery  is  conditional  upon  Amer- 
ican help. 

It  Is  possible  by  elaborate  statistics  of 
imporu  and  exports  and  the  balance  of  trade 
to  show  how  the  United  States  must  benefit 
materially  by  European  recovery  and  must 
lose  by  a  permanent  European  collapse. 
There  to  no  need  to  tabulate  these  figures 
because  a  much  simpler  demonstration  can 
be  provided  by  looking  at  a  map. 

This  Europe  which  America  is  l>eing  asked 
to  save  to  part  of  a  civilized  area,  the  world  s 
most  civilized  area,  which  has  developed  on 
and  from  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  European 
regions  principally  concerned  do  not  form  a 
vast  land  mass  out  of  reach  of  direct  Ameri- 
can approach  and  capable  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  In  other  words,  the  peoples  to 
be  helped  cannot  Just  accept  American  aid 
and  upon  this  foundation  build  up  an  econ- 
omy which  will  be  of  no  benefit  and  bring  no 
return  to  those  who  have  provided  the  means 
of  recovery. 

The  Europe  which  faces  America  across  the 
Atlantic  has  often  been  described  as  a  penin- 
sula of  peninsulas.  Prom  the  Baltic  port  of 
Koenigsberg  to  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Con- 
stanza  is  a  diagonal  of  800  miles.  Every  great 
European  capital  except  Moscow  is  west  of 
this  line.  Owing  to  the  long  sea  lanes 
stretching  Inland  from  the  Atlantic,  not  one 
of  these  capitals  is  more  distant  from  a  port 
open  to  ocean-going  steamers  than  Pitts- 
burgh to  from  Atlantic  City  or  Buffalo  from 
New  York.  Nine  European  capitals.  10  If 
Istanbul  is  included,  are  within  30  miles  of 
tbe  sea;   five  are  themselves  seaports. 

The  present-day  significance  of  these  facts 
is  complicated  but  not  lessened  by  the  In- 
troduction of  air  transport:  an  even  more 
significant  change  came  centuries  ago  when 
improvements  in  navigation  opened  tbe  way 
to  new  continents,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
came  to  serve  Europe  and  America  as  the 
Mediterranean  had  served  Greece  and  Rome. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  European  settle- 
ments In  America  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
cargoes  of  American  produce  in  European 
ports,  there  has  been  a  community  of  in- 
terest l>etween  all  the  nations  living  around 
this  oceanic  region  and  possessing  easy  ac- 
cess to  it.  Specialization  of  labor  in  Europe 
has  been  determined  by  the  possibility  of 
maritime  trade. 

In  modern  times  the  interrelation  of 
American  and  European  life  to  such  that 
Europe — the  Europa  of  the  peninsulas — 
would  wither  and  die  if  any  unforeseen 
calamity  weakened  American  energy  and 
creative  power,  while  the  American  economy, 
although  it  could  survive,  would  be  conftised 
and  debilitated  by  a  total  European  collapse. 


In  ether  words,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  to  not  as  starkly  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  as  to  the  Interest  of  Btirope 
In  tlie  United  States,  but  It  to  nonethelaaa 
of  tbe  highest  lmp<»-tance. 

It  to  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  present  European  collap6e  or  to  re- 
count In  detail  the  measures  of  an  economic 
kind  which  should  lead  to  recovery.  The 
facts  are  obvious  and  the  public  has  been 
told  enough  about  the  technical  require- 
ments for  restoring  the  "circtttotory  sys- 
tem' — the  exchange  of  goods  and  services — 
proper  to  a  maritime  civilization. 

If  the  problem  were  one  for  technicians 
alone,  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  would  be 
a  complicated  business,  but  it  would  not  be 
outside  the  range  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. Every  politician,  however,  knows,  and. 
for  that  matter,  every  salesman  kno«-s,  that 
you  cannot  express  human  behavior  purely 
in  terms  of  mathematics— the  exact  state- 
ment of  size. 

As  soon  as  you  leave  statistics  and  enter 
politics,  that  Is  to  say,  as  soon  as  you  try  to 
get  things  done,  you  must  take  account  of 
what  are  commonly  called  historic  condl- 
tlonii.  "Htotorlc"  to  perhaps  a  misleading 
word  since  it  may  be  taken  to  Imply  things 
past  and  over,  events,  tragic  or  otherwise, 
of  interest  to  students  but  without  imme- 
diate reference  to  life.  The  real  meaning 
of  the  term  to  very  different.  In  the  jargon 
of  today  htotory  to  "dj-namic";  it  Is  the  sum 
of  the  past  acting  on  the  present.  Htotorlc 
conditions  are  thus  hard,  knobby  facu 
against  Which  only  the  fooltoh  and  the  un- 
wary will  bump  their  heads. 

Historic  conditions,  for  exampto.  deter- 
mine why  Wall  Street  Is  narrower  than  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  this  difference  in  width  Is  not 
less  real  because  it  is  the  result  of  things 
which  happened  in  New  York  generations 
ago.  It  to  no  more  possible  to  elude  this 
momentum  of  htotory.  thto  action  of  the 
past  upon  the  present,  then  it  is  possible  to 
stop  or  turn  within  a  few  feet  a  car  going 
at  full  speed.  Every  driver  knows  that  if  he 
faiU  to  take  account  of  momentum  he  to 
liable  to  a  fatal  skid. 

What,  then,  is  the  htotorlc  momentum  of 
Europe,  or  to  change  the  metaphor,  and  to 
assume  that  thto  knowledge  of  the  local  sit- 
uation is  to  be  vised  by  the  politictons  as  the 
local  knowledge  of  the  pilot  to  used  by  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  what  are  the  particular 
rochs  or  shoato  to  be  avoided  If  the  ship 
to  to  be  brought  safely  to  harbor? 

Nationaltom  to  by  the  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  these  obstacles.  In  a  last  analysto 
this  nationaltom  is  the  product  of  European 
geography — the  geography  of  these  highly 
articulated  peninsulas.  Within  the  closely 
packed  areas  west  of  the  Koenlgsberg- 
Constanza  line  there  have  been  bloody  t>at- 
tles  for  every  place  of  strategic  or  economic 
Importance  and  for  every  frontier.  The 
body  politic  of  Europe  carries  the  scars  of 
the-'ie  past  battles.  A  glance  at  an  atlas 
will  show  the  number  of  towns  and  ruins 
bearing  more  than  one  name. 

A  similar  historical  shorthand  can  be 
read  in  old  maps  of  America,  but  the  old 
names  have  become  antiquarton  ctirioslties. 
Suppose,  however,  that  millions  of  Americans 
still  talked  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  Implied 
by  their  talk  tbat  they  were  asserting  claims 
of  right  over  s  city  which  millions  of  others 
call  Pituburgh.  Thto  kind  of  thing  actually 
happens  in  Europe. 

It  to  a  waste  of  time  to  say  tbat  it  otight 
not  to  happen.  Nothing  can  undo  past  facts 
of  thto  kind  or  annihilate  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence which  they  have  exerted  over  so 
many  years. 

European  recovery,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  cmly  in  mathematical  terms,  so 
many  calories,  such  and  stich  a  number  of 
un.ts  of  horsepower,  so  many  tooa  of  coal. 
U  xhese  units  of  power  are  in  German  con- 
trol, a  Frenchman  regards  them  as  a  threat 
to  French  national  extoteuce;  if  tbej  are  in 
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Ln    moods    of    impatience    at    ths 
with    which   long-establlahed   so- 
.^card   habits   and   fears   and   anl- 
)f  the  past.  It  Is  necessary  to  take 
of    the    demonic    consequences    of 
a   tsrrlbls   e   years   liuopeans 
to  another  much  as  North   and 
on  the  American  Continent  at 
the  Civil  War.    Indeed,  the  Euro- 
is  far  worse  owing  to  the  be- 
cauaed   by   Hitler.     There   were 
differences  of  principle  between 
ifides;  each  of  the  beligerent  parties 
of  xmquesUoued  nobility 
Kuropean  war  had  no  such  ex- 
clrcumstances.     It  was  not  a  con- 
two  rights  but  s  direct  struggle 
right  and  wrong.     There  were  no 
the  Germans  or  their  Quislings 

^  will  admire.    Therefore,  for- 

md  compass' on  are  dilBcult  and  the 
a  of  mutual  confidence  between 
snd  non-Germans,  between  paUlota 
must  take  years, 
also  another  political  factor  of  a 
ilnd  which  Is  hindering  European 
last  of  the  Koenigsberg-Con- 
the  U.  8.  R.  R.  is  spread  over  an 
ikrger  than  that  of  the  "peninsula" 
It  la  tempting— perhaps  the 
Is  Itself  dangerous— to  draw  an 
.,ji  the  old  Mediterranean  clvlllsa- 
to  observe  that  the  poUntial  mill- 
to  the  modern  oceanic  succes- 
and  Rome  Is  at  the  clrcum- 
not  at  the  center. 
jptatlon  Is  greater  becaxise  the  Rus- 
behavlng  as  though  they  did  not 
recovery  on  the  terms — a  les- 
soclal  strains  and  tenalons — which 
make  recovery  possible.  There 
within  range  of  Soviet  InUr- 
hlch  the  domestic  situation  has 
envenomed  by  Russian  policy, 
ng  effects  of  Communist  propa- 
deliberate  confusion  of  laaues  by 
parties  everywhere,  and  the 
for  western  standards  of  public  and 
:  iberty  must  lead  one  to  doubt 
U  really  posalble  to  find  any  basis 
with  the  U  S.  3.  R.— unlsM 
more  than  a  merely  tactical  shift 
In  the  Rtuslan  attitude, 
condualon  la  both  economically  and 
dishcartanlng  to  the  last  degree. 
LloM  has  paasert  for  more  bargaln- 
kuaala.  The  taxpayers  and  consum- 
cannot  be  asked  to  make  aac- 
the  Interest  of  any  pcwer  which  con- 
sabotage  recovery  outaldc  lu  own 
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80  much.  then.  In  bare  outline,  for 
political  Bones  of  which  account  mtist 
taken  In  large  schemes  of  European 
structlon. 

Nevertheless,  If  Europe  cannot  be  remoU 
In  a  day  and  if  full  allowance  Is  made  fc 
the  unruly  wills  and   affections  of   hui 
beings,  the  mathematical  expression  of 
pean  requirements — the  truths  statedjn 
•nanguage  of  slae"— are  not  less  real, 
needs  at  once  certain  things  which  can 
weighed  and  measured,  loaded  on  ships, 
valued  In  terms  of  money.     No  one  who 
seen  the  visible  evidence  of  dlslocstlon 
likely  to  underrate  these  quantitative  n« 

Furthennore.  In  many  respects,  there  Is 
question  of  riding  roughshod  over  natlot 
habits  of  life  which  have  a  deep  symr 
meaning.     The  question  Is  Irrelevsnt  becai 
old  ways  fire  gone. 

Measurable  economic  aids  to  Europe 
those  linlied   directly  to  politics.     Amerlc 
opinion  can  rightly  go  s  long  way  In  Insl 
that   the  passionate  small-scale   hatreds 
Europeans  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  In  " 
way    of   economic    reconatructlon.     Sensll 
Europeans  themselves  realize  the  folly  of 
Ing  the  present  moment  as  an  occaalon  U 
paying  off  old  scores  or  grabbing  slices 
territory. 

Mr.  Mo'otov  Is  alone  smonR  the  Mlnlst 
of  the  great  powers  In  supposing  that 
nomlc  cooperation  can  be  hedged  around 
the  ancient  walls  of  exclusive  national 
ereignty  or,  for  that  matter,  by  notions 
security  which  date  back  to  the  mUltary 
ditions  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.     Public  opt 
Ion  In  th4-  democratic  states,  large  and 
is  ready  to  back  much  larger  plans  for 
dlnstlng  action  without  respect  to  frontU 

The  problem  for  the  politician,  therefc 
is  to  find  'the  most  that  the  traffic  will  bsar^ 
that  Is  to  say.  the  maximum  of  Internatlc 
economic   cooperation   which    can    be    "pt 
across'  without  caiulng  political  difficult 
likely  to  aggravate  the  economic  confual 
Once  more  a  glance  at  the  map  will  she 
that  the  rharpest  controversy  may  well  occt 
over  the  restoration  of  the  productive  poi 
of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Ruhr 

Anyone  wishing  to  keep  in  view  the  int 
locking  of  economic  and  political  Issues 
Europe  would  be  adviaed  to  concentrate  uf 
this  latter  reaaon.     The  liquidation  of 
once  powerful  Junker  element  in  the  east 
agricultural  lands  of  the  Reich  Is  now 
plete.     Tliese  Prussian  figures  can  hardly 
cover  a   predominance   which   they  had 
ready  surrendered  to  Hitler,  but  therejs 
danger  tc  peace  if  the  control  of  the 
falls  again  Into  evil  hands.     In  the  fame 
phrase  of   centuries  ago   about   the   Pa{ 
aa  "the  ghoat  of  the  Roman  Empire  slttl 
crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof,"  a  Fourth' 
Reich  might  well  grow  up  among  the  run 
of  the  Third  Reich  If  the  productive  forc< 
of  this  part  of  western  Germany  were  at 
disposition    of    a    group    of    men    who. 
Marxist  or  non -Marxist  reasons,  rejected 
principles  of  domestic  liberty. 

A  satisf  jictory  settlement  of  the  Ruhr  qt 
tlon  is  no  easy  matter.     Indeed,  at  this  pot 
one  might  put  In  a  word  of  sympathy  for 
pollttctans    (on  both  sides  of  the  Atlant 
responsible  for  solvli^( — and  solving  qulckl] 
these    complicated    Issues.    It    is    inevltal 
that  mlstiikes  should  be  made.    The  act 
routine  business  of  foreign  affairs  Is  mi 
heavier  than  at  any  previous  time  In  mc 
history.    The  situation  Is  more  complicat 
there  are  more  facts  to  be  marshaled, 
■eased,  and  kept  In  mind. 

In  1913    for  Instance,  the  number  of 
grams  and  dispatches  received  at  the  Brltl 
Foreign  Office  was  under  70.000:  in  1938.  tl 
number  was  over  333.000.    Today  it  U  greater^ 
Consider  what  this  mearu  for  a  SecreUry 
State  If  he  Is  to  read  and  digest  only  a  smi 
fraction  of  the  Information  supplied  to  hi 
departmeat. 

It  la  thus  not  to  bs  wondered  at 
politicians  so  often  content  themselves 
rough  gusasM.    They  cannot  bs  szpsctsd 
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All  or  most  of  the  facts  may  be  against 
Europe,  but  If  Europeans  refuse  to  accept 
these  facts  and  decide  to  remake  them  as 
they  have  remade  so  much  of  the  world, 
Amerlcaiu  should  be  the  last  to  refuse  their 
help  in  such  an  impossible  enterprise. 


The  Uyalty  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHlLBm 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUST  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
briefly  to  present  my  views  concern- 
ing the  so-called  loyalty  bill.  H.  R.  3813. 
In  the  first  place  I  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  able  committee  and  its  chair- 
man for  painstaking,  diligent  work  on 
this  measure.  I  am  \ery  sorry  that  I 
find  it  necessary  to  disagree  with  some 
of  their  conclusions,  and  specifically  with 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

it  is  generally  agreed  by  all  that  it  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary  in  these 
days  of  impending  crisis  to  secure  loyalty, 
absolute  and  unqualified,  on  the  part  of 
all  Government  employees.  The  threat 
and  reality  of  organized  Communistic 
infiltration  urgently  require  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  those  holding  Govern- 
ment positions  in  the  present  and  future. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment service  unpolluted  by  radical 
doctrinaires  preaching  communism, 
fa.";cism,  or  other  alien  un-American 
political  tenets.  The  Government  is  duty 
bound  to  protect  itself  against  corrup- 
tion and  subversion  within  its  very  struc- 
ture just  as  it  seeks  to  protect  the  body 
politic  from  contamination  by  practi- 
tioners of  poisonous  ideologies.  To  keep 
these  doctrinaires  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  obligation  arising  from  the 
necessity  for  self-preservation  of  the 
state.  Private  persons  do  not  custom- 
arily engage  employees  when  they  know 
such  employees  are  planning  to  burn 
down  their  homes,  or  their  factories  or 
lay  waste  to  their  farms.  By  the  same 
token  it  is  fundamental  and  basic  that 
Congress  should  move  to  protect  the 
Government  and  people  against  the  in- 
roads of  cunning,  resourceful  apostles  of 
Marxism  and  every  brand  of  totalitari- 
anism. There  is  undoubtedly  unanimous 
opinion  in  this  House  concerning  the 
validity  of  these  principles  and  aims. 

On  the  other  hand,  free  men  and 
women  of  a  democracy  are  entitled  to 
their  opinions  and  must  be  guaranteed 
not  only  the  right  of  free  speech,  free 
thought,  free  assembly,  free  association, 
but  also  must  be  secure  against  abridg- 
ment of  or  infringement  upon  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  language  of  this 
bill  does  not  afford  these  guarantees.  To 
the  contrary,  it  denies  individuals  who 
are  charged  under  Its  provisions  the 
right  to  appeal  from  the  action  of  an 
administrative  oflBcer  or  board,  the  right 
to  be  confronted  by  witnesses  against 
them,  and  the  privilege  of  cross-exami- 
nation which  is  accorded  to  a  common 
thief  under  our  ordinary  judicial  proced- 
ure.   This  bill  strips  the  courts  of  final 


jurisdiction  over  the  precious  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  earn  his  livelihood 
and  vests  it  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
an  entrenched  bureaucracy.  It  en- 
courages star-chamber  proceedings,  let- 
tres  caches,  inquisitions,  and  persecu- 
tions of  individuals  for  their  opinions  by 
an  administrative  board  which  are  en- 
tirely irreconcilable  with  customary  con- 
stitutional safeguards.  It  gives  a  power- 
ful bureaucrat  or  bureau  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  a  man's  employment 
and  leaves  the  individual  helpless  and 
defenseless  to  know  the  source  of  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  against  him,  the 
persons  rendering  it,  or  the  means  of 
combatting  it. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  remind  me 
more  of  antiquated  courts-martial  pro- 
cedure wherein  the  accused  is  presumed 
to  be  guilty  by  members  of  the  court  be- 
fore his  trial  commences.  His  convic- 
tion usually  ensues  ipso  facto  without  a 
real  trial. 

Such  procedure  is  the  antithesis  of 
justice.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  our  judi- 
cial system.  In  my  opinion, -it  cannot 
be  defended  on  any  grounds.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  every  citizen  of  the  Na- 
tion has  a  definite,  concrete,  inalterable 
right  to  be  secure  in  his  constitutional 
rights.  Whether  an  individual  is  a  Com- 
munist or  not,  there  is  no  justification 
for  denial  of  his  or  her  constitutional 
rights.  Instead  of  limiting  traditional 
procedure  which  zealously  protects  and 
safeguards  the  rights  of  the  accused,  the 
Government  should  set  a  high  example 
of  conformity  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  long-establi.shed 
principles  and  practices  which  our  courts 
of  justice  and  agencies  of  Government 
have  followed  since  time  immemorial. 
Despite  what  some  bureaucrat  may  think, 
despite  what  some  entirely  well-meaning 
opponents  of  communism  or  fascism  may 
think,  an  administrative  l>ody  should  be 
no  more  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
recognizing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual  than  is  the  Congress  or  the 
courts  of  justice.  It  is  by  this  type  of 
piecemeal  whittling  at  the  fabric  of  rep- 
resentative government,  at  the  princi- 
ples of  constitutional  law,  and  at  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice  that  we 
may  encourage  and  spread  radical  ideas 
and  sentiments  of  rebellion  against  the 
Government. 

I  think  that  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted for  further  study  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  writing  into  it  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  free  American  citizens  who  may 
be  employed  by  the  Government.  In  its 
present  form  I  am  in  conscience  con- 
strained to  vote  against  the  bill.  While 
I  agree  with  its  main  objectives,  I  can- 
not support  it  so  long  as  it  does  not  pro- 
vide guaranties  for  the  accused  of  full 
constitutional  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  or  herself  against  charges — com- 
prehensive and  comprehensible  specifi- 
cations; fair,  impartial  hearing;  right  to 
hear  all  the  evidence  presented  in  any 
given  case:  the  right  to  representation 
by  counsel,  confrontation  of  witnesses, 
and  the  right  of  cross-examination;  and 
review  by  the  Federal  courts.  If  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  this  bill  will  strike  a 
body  blow  at  civil  liberties  in  this  country 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  building, 


not  destroying,  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  the  Constitution  and  our  democratic 
Government. 


Tlie  Ujalty  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAurosma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS,  19i7 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly no  person  who  is  disloyal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
be  permitted  to  work  for  It.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  that.  If  new  leg- 
islation is  shown  to  be  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  get  rid  of  em- 
ployees who  are  actually  disloyal  to  the 
United  States.  I  will  certainly  support  Jt. 
If  this  bill  were  that  kind  of  legislation. 
I  would  be  for  it.  A  simple  reading  of 
this  bill  and  the  committee  report  re- 
veals. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  true  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

This  bill  would  set  up  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  an  inde- 
pendent five-man  board,  with  sweeping 
authority  to  recommend  the  dismissal  of 
any  Federal  employee  whose  ideas 
seemed  unorthodox  or  whose  views  it 
disagreed  with,  and  woe  be  to  the  ad- 
ministrator who  failed  to  follow  its  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  a  bill  to  legalize 
a  wholly  irresponsible  inquisition  into 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  a  million 
and  a  half  Americans  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

Lst  me  back  up  that  statement  The 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  which  this  bill 
would  set  up,  would  become  the  absohrte 
arbiter  of  the  loyalty  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  would  prefer  the  charges,  hear 
the  evidence,  and  render  the  final  ver- 
dict. In  other  words,  it  would  be  the 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury.  The  stand- 
ards against  which  it  is  directed  to  judge 
employee  loyalty  under  this  bill  are  so 
broad  that  they  could  be  made  to  fit  any- 
one who  ever  had  a  progressive  idea  or 
who  ever  advocated  a  social  reform.  Let 
me  name  one  standard  which  the  bill 
sets  up: 

Sj-mpathetlc  association  with  any  •  •  • 
organization,  movement,  or  group  •  •  • 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  totali- 
tarian. Fascist,  Communist,  or  subversive. 

What  constitutes  sympathetic  associa- 
tion would  be  entirely  up  to  the  Board 
itself  to  decide. 

Having  charged  a  Government  em- 
ployee v/ith  disloyalty  under  this  vagtie 
standard,  the  Board  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  would  not  have  to  show  the  em- 
ployee the  evidence  against  him  or  tell 
him  specifically  what  it  consisted  of.  By 
the  language  of  the  bill,  the  Board  is 
Instructed  not  to  reveal  the  source  of  its 
information.  Furthermore.  It  would  not 
have  to  prove  its  charges.  The  burden 
of  proving  the  charges  to  be  false  would 
remain  entirely  with  the  employee.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  imder  this 
bill  the  accused  would  be  guilty  unless 
he  could  prove  himself  innocent,  and  do 
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so  witho  it  knowUig  the  charge  against 
him. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  did  not  consciously 
intend  tc  introduce  into  the  administra- 
tive procedures  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment the  principles  of  justice  developed 
and  utlli  «d  by  the  Nazi  rulers  of  Ger- 
many be  ore  the  war.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
Chalrma  i.  if  thLs  bill  should  pa5s.  em- 
ployees (»f  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment woi  lid  be  subject  to  dismissal  from 
their  job  i  and  to  continuing  persecution 
under  viitually  the  same  standards  and 
procedur  ?s  employed  by  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  its  employees  and 
its  dtlaei  \s. 

I  teke  no  comfort  in  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  employees  convicted  un- 
der this  bill  would  be  penalized  merely 
by  dl&mi  sal  from  their  jobs,  for  a  per- 
son conv  cted  and  dismissed  for  disloy- 
alty to  hi  I  Government  would  find  It  dif- 
ficult, in<  eed.  to  find  any  other  employ- 
ment. I  tscharge  under  this  bill  would 
be  vlrtua  iy  an  economic  death  sentence 
to  the  en  iployee  Involved.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  bill  to  institute  a  far-reach- 
ing and  rresponsible  witch  hunt  in  our 
Government  service  and  to  drive  from 
public  en  iployment  every  self-respecting 
person  w  lo  really  believes  in  the  Ameri- 
can birtirlght  of  freedom  of  speech, 
thought,  and  conscience. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  puni&hmg  any  Government 
emplo]re<  who  is  really  disloyal  to  the 
United  S  tates.  It  is  only  fair  to  recog- 
nize tha  the  first  four  standards  set 
forth  in  this  bill  for  judging  employee 
loyalty  a  e  perfectly  oroper  ones,  and  I 
agree  wi  h  them.  But  upon  inquiry  I 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  and 
of  these  standards  prohibit  ac- 
tivities wl  Uch  are  already  specifically  pro- 
hibited b:  existing  law.  We  ah-eady  have 
laws,  Mr  Speaker,  against  sabotage  or 
espionage.  We  have  laws  against  trea- 
son.  sedi  Jon  or  the  advocacy  thereof. 
We  already  have  laws  against  the  dis- 
cla<;ure  of  confidential  information  by 
Govemm  ?nt  employees.  Riders  to  cur- 
rent appropriation  bills  deny  Govern- 
ment em  >loyment  to  anyone  who  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  <  r  violence  or  who  belongs  to  an 
organizat  on  of  .such  advocacy,  and  pro- 
vide criminal  penaltiet  for  any  employee 
who  false  ly  swears  he  does  not  advocate 
such  overthrow  of  the  Government,  or 
belong  U>  such  an  organization.  The 
fifth  standard  in  this  bill  requires  undi- 
vided loyiilty  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. But.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  does  the 
oath  of  ol  Bee  taken  by  every  Federal  em- 
ployee I>.smisfal  from  the  service  and, 
I  believe.  >ther  penalties  are  already  pro- 
vided for  the  violation  of  the  oath  of  of- 
fice. So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  in  order  to  make  il- 
legal any  real  acts  of  disloyalty  on  the 
part  of  01  r  public  servants.  The  Federal 
Bureau  o  Investigation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of .  ustice  at  the  present  time  have 
full  auth<  rlty  and  responsibility  for  pros- 
secuting  iny  Government  employees  who 
violate  tl  le  standards  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, rhe  only  thing  this  bill  adds  to 
existing  aw.  in  terms  of  prohibited  ac- 
tivities, I  the  sweeping  and  insidious  tmn 
against  t  lembership  or  "sympathetic  as- 


dlscover 
every  one 


soclatlon"  with  certain  groups,  organiza*' 
tlons.  or  movements:  and  the  unheard-< 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gea« 
eral  of  the  United  States  to  designat 
what   organizations,   groups,   or   mov« 
ments  are  to  be  proscribed  under  this  act. , 

Mr.    Speaker,    this   !•   a    frightei 
piece  of  legislation  becaaae  it  strikes 
the  very  fundamentals  of  American 
erty.    I  have  not  dlscusied  the  questic 
Mr.   Speaker,   of   the   wholeaale   spyii 
and    intimidation    which    would    re 
from  the  investigation  of  each  of 
one  and  one-half  million   Governm< 
employees  which  the  bill  would  requii 
Nor  have   I  discussed   the   curious   ex* 
travagance  evidenced  by  the  sponsors 
this    bill    in    proposing    to   spend 
$30,000,000    on    such    an    invesUgatic 
in  a  stringent  economy  year  when 
concrete  aacd  for  auch  an  tnvcatigat 
has  beoi  dononatrated.    These  are 
portant  considerations  but  the  preser 
tion    of    basic    American    freedoms 
thought  and  conscience,  the  preservatl< 
of   political    hberty   and   the   Amei 
concept  of  justice  are  more  important. 

If  it  should  be  passed,  its  effect  woi 
be  felt  far  beyond  ttte  Federal  servic 
The  designation  by  tlie  Attorney 
eral  of  any  organixation  as  subversii 
would  certainly  go  far  toward  destroy- 
ing such  an  organiBttion.  Thu.^  the  At 
tomey  General  is  given  the  final 
arbitrary  power  to  so  prascrib? 
American  organization,  any  polit 
movement  or  group  of  people  without  ai\ 
hearing  and  with  no  appeal  permitted. 
I  cannot  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  any  stich  totali- 
tarian grant  of  authority  to  a  Govei 
ment  ofBcial.  And  I  cannot  believe 
Members  of  this  House  will  vote  to  in 
troduce  into  Government  administratu-' 
procedures  the  odious  totalitarian  Justice 
which  this  bill  would  inaugurate. 


Res«lntiMi  af  Um  Gty  af  Newafk.  N.  J. 


BXTXNSIC^  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  i.  ROONEY 


IN  THS  HOVSM  OT 


rATlVBS 


Wednesday.  Jutw  It.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oao,  I  include  herein  a  duly  oertttad 
of  a  resolution  passed  on  July  2.  1947. 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  city 
of  Newark.  N.  J.,  urging  the  Congress 
restore  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Public  Houiiaf  Authority 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
the  Budget.  It  is  concrete  evidence 
some  of  the  harm  caused  by  the  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  economy  program  nj 
the  majority  party.  The  resoluru 
reads  as  follows: 

WbereM  the  United  State*  Houm  of  Rep- 
fMcnUitlvee  haa  pawed  tiie  Oovernment  cor* 
poratlona  approfirlatlon  bUl  (H.  R.  37Mt) 
with  reductions  and  reatrlctlonx  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  tlM  Federal  Public  Housir.ir 
Authority  which  might  deatroy  the  public 
houalng  program  tf  flBBetod:  and 

Whereas  the  apprqprlatlan  in  this  bill  at 
inaufflclant  funds  to  pay  the  amounts  dua 
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Itams.  The  Williams  family  was  of  Welsh 
ancestry,  the  eighth  ancestor.  William  Wil- 
liams, having  landed  at  New  Salem,  BCass., 
In  1629.  Judge  Williams'  father,  a  native  of 
Lorain  County  and  a  teacher  by  profession, 
was  killed  in  an  accident  when  the  judge  was 
but  5  years  old.  Left  fatherless,  he  made 
his  home  with  his  grandparenu  on  a  farm 
and  spent  his  early  boyhood  days  in  and 
around  Milan,  the  birthplace  of  another 
great  American.  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Judge  Williams  attended  MUan  High 
School  and  Western  Reserve  Normal  School. 
He  then  matriculated  at  Oberlln  Prepara- 
tory School,  and  while  attending  that  school 
went  to  work  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  stringing  wires,  in  order  to 
have  suflllcient  funds  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

He  later  entered  Oberlln  College,  where  he 
continued  his  studies  untU  the  sophomore 
year,  when  he  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  at  first  majoring  In  literature 
and  later  pursuing  the  study  of  law.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  1897.  Judge  William  L.  Hart, 
a  praatnt  mamber  of  this  court,  was  one  of 
bis  clsMliislne  at  Michigan  La\v  School. 

Upon  graduation  from  Law  School.  Judge 
Williams  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Bar  in 
1897.  receiving  the  second  highest  grade  in 
the  State  bar  examination  out  of  a  class  of 
eighty-five.  After  practicing  for  three  years 
In  Sandusky,  he  was  elected  to  his  first  pub- 
lic office,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Erie 
County,  in  which  capacity  he  served  from 
1901  to  1907. 

His  service  as  prosecuting  attorney  was 
marked  by  his  vigorous  prosecution  and  con- 
viction of  bridge  contractors  under  the 
Valentine  Antitrust  Act.  His  work  In  these 
cases  was  ever  remembered  by  the  voters  of 
Brie  County. 

In  1914.  after  eight  years  In  private  prac- 
tice, he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Erie  County,  which  office 
he  held  for  10  years.  On  that  bench  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Judge  in 
Ohio  to  impanel  the  first  jimr  of  twelve 
women  on  the  very  day  the  19th  Amendment 
to  the  United  Statec  Constitution  became 
effective. 

In  1924  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  the  sixth  district  and  served 
as  Judge  of  that  court  for  10  years.  Diu-lng 
this  period  that  coxirt  rendered  more  than 
1.200  written  opinions,  of  which  Judge  Wil- 
liams wrote  over  350.  many  of  which  are 
reported  In  volumes  17  to  49  in  Ohio  Appel- 
late Reports. 

With  such  an  exnerlenced  judicial  back- 
ground on  both  trial  and  reviewing  courts 
Judge  Williams  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1938  to  a  full  6-year  term— the 
only  Republican  candidate  for  any  State 
office  elected  that  year.  He  was  reelected  In 
1942  for  another  full  6-year  term,  which 
he  was  serving  when  he  died. 

Attesting  hU  popularity  before  the  voters 
of  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  In  all  three 
of  his  Initial  elections  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  he  ran  against  and 
defeated  an  Incumbent  judge  then  serrlng 
on  the  bench. 

Had  he  lived  until  next  month,  It  would 
have  been  half  a  century  since  Judge  Wil- 
liams first  took  the  oath  of  practicing  law. 
of  which  the  last  32  consecutive  years  of  his 
career  were  served  In  a  judicial  capacity. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  outline  of  his  public 
aenrice.  and  U  purely  biographical  and  sU- 
tlstlcal.  It  does  not  portray  the  character 
of  Judge  WiUlams,  either  as  a  jurist  or  as 
a  man. 

Coming  to  the  supreme  court  with  his  long 
experience  on  both  the  trial  and  reviewing 
courts,  he  was  unusually  well -equipped  to 
handle  matters  presented  to  the  State's  high- 
est trlbxmal.  He  was  of  a  deeply  conscien- 
tious nature  and  put  forth  painstaking  efforts 


on  every  case.  He  never  shirked  or  avoided 
any  duties  Imposed  upon  him.  To  him  every 
case  was  Important  with  the  sole  aim  to  do 
justice.  He  knew  tliat  the  law  springs  from 
reality  and  so  avoided  the  use  of  abstrac- 
tions and  epigrams  to  decide  disputes. 

Throughout  his  lengthy  Judicial  career  he 
Interpreted  the  law  as  a  guide  for  the  conduct 
of  society  and  a  guaranty  of  its  funda- 
mental rights.  He  held  the  view  that  the 
Constitution  and  the  common  law  were  to 
be  liberally  Interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  time.  He  understood  and  respected  the 
sovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  the  common 
man  whom  he  believed  was  the.  ruler  of  his 
own  life  and  government.  These  concep- 
tions were  developed  because  the  Judge  be- 
lieved deeply  in  upholding  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  men. 

He  was  not  the  type  of  jurist  who  would 
make  hurried  Judgments  or  reach  quick  de- 
cisions, but,  on  the  contrary,  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  only  after  deliberately  analysing 
and  carefully  weighing  all  arguments  pre- 
sented. His  opinions  were  direct  and  simple, 
unadorned  with  rhetorical  flotirlshes.  To 
him  the  precedent  was  a  guidepost,  but  not 
conclusive  one. 

Time  and  again  he  maintained  that  justice 
In  an  ever  changing  world  could  not  be 
achieved  If  the  law  was  static.  This  Interest 
led  him  to  a  study  of  the  work  of  great  jurists 
such  as  Marshall.  Taney,  Hughes,  tiolmes, 
Brandeis,  and  Cardozo. 

His  opinions  showed  great  research,  and 
an  acute  analysis  of  law  and  fact.  One  need 
but  read,  for  example,  the  opinions  In  City 
of  Cleveland  v.  RupU  (130  Ohio  State.  465); 
Matz.  Administrator  v.  Curtis  Cartage  Co. 
(132  Ohio  State,  271);  or  his  dissent  In  Fcd- 
eral  Housing  Authority  v.  Gux-kenberger  ( 143 
Ohio  State,  251 ) .  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  take  the  line  of  least  resistance.  His 
opinions  were  not  "unconfined  and  vagrant," 
but  were  "canalized  within  the  banlcs"  and 
proper  limitations.  His  reported  opinions 
on  the  supreme  court  are  foimd  in  volumes 
129  to  147  of  Ohio  State  Reports. 

In  recognition  of  his  judicial  work  and 
public  services,  the  University  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  conferred  upon  him  its  doctor 
of  laws  degree  In  August  1944. 

During  the  long  time  he  was  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Williams  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  and  those  who  appeared  l>efore  him 
were  his  brothers  in  a  learned  profession. 
Never  did  he  attempt,  by  remark,  question,  or 
Innuendo,  to  criticize  or  embarrass  those  who 
pleaded  their  causes  before  the  court.  All 
Inquiries  were  put  in  a  courteous,  kindly, 
and  direct  manner.  Harsh  or  Intemperate 
words  or  language  were  unknown  to  him. 
His  kindly,  gentlemanly,  and  dignified  atti- 
tude win  long  be  remembered  and  beloved 
by  the  t>ench  and  bar  of  Ohio. 

Socially  and  In  conference.  Judge  Williams 
showed  the  same  kindness,  thoughtfulness, 
and  consideration  which  he  possessed  while 
on  the  bench.  While  firm  and  strong  In  his 
convictions,  disagreeing,  and  dissenting  when 
he  felt  others  were  wrong,  yet  he  always  re- 
spected and  gave  due  deference  to  their 
opinions. 
Judge  Williams  was  a  modest  and  nn- 
.  assuming  man,  but  his  gentleness  of  man- 
ner and  his  kind  expression  and  softness  of 
voice  gave  confidence  to  all  who  met  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  deepest  Integrity  and 
was  utterly  devoid  of  religious  prejudice  and 
nationalistic  hatred.  His  wants  and  habits 
were  simple,  and  even  wealth  would  not  have 
changed  his  mode  or  manner  of  living.  He 
personified  simplicity. 

His  love  for  htunanlty  led  him  into  many 
fields  of  civic  endeavor,  and  he  became  a 
leader  in  many  fraternal  orders  and  organ- 
izations. He  was  past  lieutenant  governor 
of  Ohio  Klwanls;  one  of  the  organizers  and 
the  first  President  of  the  Ohio  State  safety 
council:  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
Knights  Templar;  a  member  of  the  KnlghU 
at  Pythias,  Elks,  Maccabees,  aiul  Sons  of  the 


American  Revolution.  He  tocdt  great  pride 
in  the  chariuble  undertakings  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Mooae.  which  organization  elected  t 
him  to  national  supreme  governor  in  1938. 
Judge  Williams  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
and  he  and  his  wife  showed  a  continued  In- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  which  they  were  both  members. 

During  World  War  I.  while  serving  as 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Erie  County,  although  44  years  of  age.  he 
voluntarily  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was 
sent  to  Camp  Knox  for  training.  While  this 
service  was  short  because  of  the  end  of 
hostilities,  he  always  showed  a  great  Inter- 
est In  the  affairs  of  the  American  Legion 
and  other  veterans'  organizations. 

Judge  Williams  was  married  to  Vema  Lock- 
wood  on  December  7.  18S8.  and  until  hla 
death  48  years  later,  she  was  his  constant 
helpmate  and  companion  and  inspiration. 
They  took  great  pride  In  their  home  In  San- 
dtisky.  They  were  Interested  In  exception- 
ally selected  furnishings  and  the  home  por- 
trayed the  characteristics  of  tranquillity  and 
a  well -planned  life.  Peace  and  quiet  pre- 
vailed not  only  In  the  physical  surroundings 
but  m  the  hablU  of  the  household. 

The  loss  of  Judge  Williams  was  a  great 
shock  to  Mrs.  Williams,  but  the  treasury  of 
her  memories  of  their  close  association  and 
the  high  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  by 
his  fellow  men  will  ever  be  far  more  comfort- 
ing to  her  than  an3rthlng  we  could  say  here. 

Judge  Williams'  record  Is  written  not  only 
on  the  pages  of  the  law  reports,  but  Is  found 
In  the  heart  and  spirit  of  those  who  knew 
him  Intimately.  All  who  met  him  were  of 
one  accord — there  was.  there  Is,  no  kindlier, 
gentler  man. 

The  day  before  his  death  Judge  Williams 
was  engaged  in  writing  an  opinion  and  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  future.  It  seems  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  to  conclude  this  memorial  by 
quoting  from  the  poem  written  by  Dr.  S.  Hall 
Toung.  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  and  sent 
to  Mrs.  Williams  recently.  May  the  thought 
expressed  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  travel  the  same  road  traveled  by  Judge 
Williams. 

Let  me  die  working. 

Still  tackling  plans  unfinished,  tasks  undone, 
Clean  to  the  end,  swift  may  my  race  t>e  run. 
No  lagging  steps,  no  faltering,  no  shirking. 
Let  me  die  working. 

Let  me  die  thinking. 
Let  me  fare  forth  still  with  an  open  mind. 
Fresh  secrets  to  unfold,  new  truths  to  find. 
My    soul    undl'mmed,    alert,    no    question 

blinking. 
Let  me  die  thinking. 

Let  me  die  giving. 

The  substance  of  life  for  life's  enriching. 
Time,  things,  and  self  to  heaven  converging. 
Let  me  die  giving. 


Publication  of  Anti-Semitic  Statements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  CEOKCU 
IN  THE  HgUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  2  Mr.  Alfred  Schwartz,  adjutant 
of  Atlanta  Post.  No.  112,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  forwarded 
to  me  a  resolution  adopted  by  that  post 
with  reference  to  House  bUl  &  R.  2848. 
As  a  representative  of  the  post.  Adjutant 
Schwartz  asked  for  my  cooperatton  in 
opposing  this  biU. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION  \ 


that  action  of  this  kind  by  this 
he  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
{tates  is  worthy  of  more  than 
lotice  The  membership  of  this 
Jewish  War  Veterans  have,  of 
volition,  announced  that  they 
fecial  treatment — are  seeking 

favors  or  consideration  that 
granted  to  or  enjoyed  by  every 
aerican  citizen.    In  this  day  and 

It  is  the  rule  that  most  or- 
groups  seek  special  treatment, 
fcvors.  and  concessions,  it  is  re- 
and  inspiring  to  see  a  patriotic 
tion  such  as  this  come  up  with 
declaration  that  they  are 
lo  special  consideration  and  will 

.  but  on  the  contrary  repudi- 
ittempt  to  enact  special  legisla- 
iieir  behalf,  and  demand  to  be 
dmply  as  American  citizens. 

this  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
of  patriotism  and  Americanism 

been  set  by  any  group,  and  I 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the 


resolution  follows: 


Where  i»    there    Is    now    pending.    In    the 

i  tates  HouM  at  Rsptescntatlves.  the 

bill  (H.  R.  ?MS)  purporting  to  pro- 

puMtcatlon  of  anti-Semitic  state- 


ind 
Where  is  ssid  bill  Is  poorly  concetyed  and 
t  rafted,  since  by  singling  out  sntl- 
Ibeb  for  prohibition  It  invites  in- 
tloi   by   the   courts   as   "special   legls- 
chus  making  the  constitutionality 
highly  doubtful;  and 
the  Mil  la  so  vague  and  ambtgtious 
unenforceable:   and 
n  ts  tnlmlcal  to  the  best  interests 
lilted  Statca  to  pass  legislation  of 
for    the   benefit   of   any   spedsl 
religion,  race,  or  creed:   It  Is  hereby 
That  Jewish  War  yeterana  Post. 
;ces  on  record  as  being  unalterably 
£>  the  paaaage  of  this  bill,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Bep- 
of  our  District  in  Congress. 
Aktuttb  Woh, 

Comm»mdeT. 


SL'BWSCTZ. 

Atfutant, 


Labor  Ezteiiai*n  Senrice 


ETTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

llON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 


or  imuAJta 
m  THl  HOUSE  OF  Rl 


rXTIVES 


Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  &ADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  daj  introduced  a  bill  to  broaden  and 
develop  the  extension  system  as  eatab- 
I  fe^  tiic  act  of  May  8. 1914.  and  acts 
thereto  This  biU  will  aid 
in  extei^nc  naeful  and  practical  infor- 
mation among  the  wage  earners  of  the 
_Dnlted  states  and  increase  the  resources 
fac  imes  available  to  them.  It  will 
establla  i  a  labor  extension  service  in  the 
Depaitipent  of  Labor,  administered  tor 


the  Secretary  of  Labor.    It  will  gr 
aid  the  creative  capacities  of  work* 
who,  together  with  farmers,  comprise  t» 
Nation's  basic  productive  assets. 

I  wish  to  extend  for  the  benefit  of  the1 
Members,  a  few  questions  and  answi :  s 
which  will  simply  and  concisely  revc 
the  contents  of  this  legislation. 

Question.  What  is  the  labor  extensi< 
service  hill? 

Answer.  A  bill  to  establish  for  wa| 
and  salary  earners  a  publicly  supc 
Labor  Extension  Service  in  the  Unit*M 
S.Ates  Department  of  Labor. 

Question.  How  would  the  service  of 
erate? 

Answer.  Through   a  cooperative   pli 
between  the  Department  of  Labor. 
leges  and  universities  in  the  States 
local  groups  of  wage  and  salary  camera  J 
requesting  this  service 

Question.  What  kind  of  services? 

Answer.  Classes  and  discussion  groups] 
for  wage  and  salary  earners  rho  need  toj 
know  more  about  their  everyday  pre 
lems  in  industry  and  in  their  commi 
ties.  Institutes  and  forums,  motion  pit 
tures.  library  services,  research  projet  ts,| 
help  with  the  conferences  and  exhibii.s. 
Under  this  plan,  workers  would  be  able] 
to  secure  teachers  in  labor  history,  labor! 
economics,  collective  bargaining,  laborf 
journalism,  labor-management  relatic 
and  civic  and  community  programs. 

Question.  How  did  the  plan  start? 
Answer.  This  plan  has  bben  disci 
by  labor  organiaations  and  other  int 
ested  groups  for  the  past  10  years. 
National  Committee  for  the  Extension  oi 
Labor  Education  was  formed  a  year 
to  frame  .such  a  bill  and  organise  supi 
for  it.    On  the  committee  are  olBcer.>i 
a  number  of  international  labor  unions,] 
education  and  research  directors,  per 
from  labor  education  agencies,  and  fi 
interested  colleges  and  universities, 
committee   serves   as   a   clearing   h< 
through  which  all  groups  concerned  mi 
cooperate  for  this  legislation. 

LOCAL   rLAMMUW 

Question.  How  can  a  local  union 
labor  extension  service? 

Answer.  By  having  an  education 
mittee  which — 

First.  Decides      what      services 
needed. 

Second.  Draws  up  a  request  for 
■arvkres  and  confers   with   the  neai 
ecBege  or  university  which  is  cooperati 
with   the   State   labor   extension   bos 
malrlng  sure  that  the  local  requests 
Ibrwarded  to  this  board. 

Question.  Will    such   services    ben< 
organized  workers  only? 

Answer.  No.     Any  group   of   wor 
may  apply  for  these  services. 
•TATS  aoAasa 

Question    Who  will  be  responsible 
the  labor  extension  service  in  each  Statel 

Answer.  A  State  labor  extension  boar< 
consisting  of  at  least  9  and  not  mc 
than  15  members,  working  in  cooperate 
with  approved  institutions. 

Question.  Who     will     appoint      tl 
board? 

Answer.  The   Governor  of  the  St 
will  choose  the  majonty  from  a 
submitted  by  bona  fide  labor  orfi 
tions   State- wide  in  scope.    The 
members  will  include  the  head  of 
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Question.  How  will  this  contribution 
be  raised? 

Answer.  It  may  be  provided  by  the 
State  Legislature,  by  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, by  local  groups  from  their  own 
budgets,  by  moderate  fees,  or  by  con- 
tributions, such  as  rent  of  S(>ace.  equip- 
ment, light,  heat,  or  janitor  service. 

SnVICXS    LONG    OVXRDtTE 

Question.  Is  there  a  precedent  in  Gov- 
ernment for  this  service? 

Answer.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and 
other  acts  of  Congress  provide  agricul- 
tural extension  services  for  families  of 
6.000.000  farm  oF>erators,  costing  in  Fed- 
eral funds  $23,500,000  a  year.  This  is  the 
first  bill  to  provide  a  labor-extension 
service  for  50,000,000  wage  and  salary 
workers. 


An  IntoTupted  Dream 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBO,  I  include  the  following  syndicated 
article  by  Mark  Sullivan  entitled  "An 
Interrupted  Dream"  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  Monday,  July  14, 
1947.  Mr.  Sullivan's  article  is  timely 
and  interesting,  as  usual,  and  of  espe- 
cial interest  is  his  quotation  from  the 
recent  addre.i^  of  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CaseJ. 

An  iNmBtTPrxD  Dizam 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

anasu  amd  tht  hofb  or  omb  wo«lo 

For  raaaona  which  are  understandable,  our 
heads  of  Oovernment  refrain  from  speaking 
about  our  relations  with  Russia  as  starkly 
as  the  facts  are.  This  official  restraint  pre- 
vents our  people  from  fully  grasping  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Government,  and 
the  breach  into  two  worlds  which  It  harshly 
emphaalaed  last  week.  Understanding  of  the 
condition  is  imperative,  for  it  puts  our  peo- 
ple under  the  necessity  of  changing  their 
thinking  about  one  world. 

Our  Government,  acting  In  the  interest  of 
cooperation  for  world  nctmrj,  proposed  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  get  together  for  mu- 
tual self-help  toward  economic  recovery. 
We  said  that  after  the  European  countries 
had  done  this,  we  would  help— contribute 
funds,  food,  machinery,  every  sort  of  aid. 

The  proposal,  called  the  Marshall  plan, 
was  hailed  by  Britain  and  France,  but  Rus- 
sian Foreign  MlnUter  Molotov  warned  them 
against  the  plan,  tried  to  Intimidate  them. 
They  went  on.  nevertheless.  Invited  22  Eu- 
rcpeau  governments  to  a  conference  at  Paris. 
Sixteen  of  the  governments  accepted  and 
the  conference  Is  now  in  session.  E-ght  gov- 
ernmenU,  with  Russia,  are  not  present — the 
eight  that  are  closest  to  Russia's  borders  and 
are  In  varying  degrees  of  willingness  and 
duress  subject  to  Russian  domination.  Their 
absence,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  tell  the 
story.  In  the  case  of  two.  the  reason  came 
out. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  an  official  statement 
of  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Washington,  July 
a,  said.  "We  would  lUce  to  take  part  In  dU- 
cusslons  relative  to  •  •  •  the  Marshall 
plan  and  eventually  to  present  suggestions  of 
the  Pollah  GoTemment."    A  few  days  Uter 


the  Polish  Government  declined  to  partici- 
pate In  the  conference. 

The  case  of  Czechoslovakia  is  stark.  At 
first  that  Government  announced  that  it 
would  participate  In  the  conference,  and  sent 
a  plane  load  of  technicians  to  Paris.  A  few 
days  later  the  Czech  Prime  Minister  and  For- 
eign Minister  flew  to  Moscow  and  had  an 
interview  with  Stalin.  From  Moscow  the 
Czech  Prime  Mmlster  telephoned  his  Govern- 
ment at  Prague  that  It  must  withdraw  Its 
earlier  acceptance.  In  doing  this,  the  Czech 
government  said  officially:  "Acceptance  of 
the  Invitation  might  be  construed  as  an  ac- 
tion against  the  Soviet  Union." 

Both  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  wished  to 
take  part  In  the  conference.  Both  could  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the  recovery 
of  Europe,  and  both  desperately  needed  the 
help  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  that 
the  Marshall  plan  assurrd.  Both  countries 
were  forced  by  Russia,  it  the  most  humUl- 
ating  wav.  to  refuse. 

Why  did  Russia  thus  make  plain  the  breach 
between  her  and  the  Western  World?  An 
answer  that  receives  much  credence  In  Wash- 
ington is  that  Russia  could  not  afford  to  have 
the  Marshall  plan  succeed,  could  not  afford 
to  have  the  world  see  cooperation  between 
America  and  western  Europ  It  would  lessen 
her  hold  on  Communists  In  every  country. 
Especially  she  could  not  let  the  Marshall 
plan  succeed  in  helping  the  countries  under 
her  domination.  Success  would  show  them 
the  way  of  escape  from  their  subservience. 

While  our  Government  continues  its  re- 
straint, occasional  signs  emerge  which  show 
that  it  recognizes  the  facts.  In  the  maga- 
zine Foreign  Affairs  last  week  Is  an  article 
which,  while  anonymous,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  a  high  official 
of  the  State  Department.  The  article  con- 
tains a  warning:  "There  can  never  be  on 
Moscow's  side  any  sincere  assiunptlon  of  a 
community  of  aim  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  powers  which  are  regarded  as  capitalist." 
The  United  States  "must  continue  to  re- 
gard the  Soviet  Union  as  a  rival,  not  a  part- 
ner, in  the  political  arena." 

The  ominous  condition  which  America 
must  grasp  was  put  in  clear  words  by  an 
able  young  Congressman.  Republican  CUr- 
poao  P.  Case,  of  New  Jersey:  "No  longer  can 
we  avoid  the  conclu  n  that  Russia's  pur- 
pose Is  tha  opposite  lo  our  own — to  create 
confusion  perpetuate  disaster,  and  bring 
chaos  everywhere  beyond  her  borders.  In  the 
hope  that  eventually  democracy  will  be  de- 
stroyed throughout  the  world.  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  face  the  fact  that  we  must  act, 
not  only  without  Russia's  help,  but  In  the 
face  of  her  stubborn  opposition  •  •  • 
that  our  dream  of  one  world.  In  which  peo- 
ples of  conflicting  ideologies  will  live  to- 
gether In  peace,  cannot  now  be  realized." 


Athnissien  of  Displaced  Persons  to  die 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  SpetAer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  15.  1947: 
rr's  HOT  ma  that's  lacking 

Senator  Vandenberg  came  out  of  yester- 
day's bipartisan  conference  with  President 
Truman  with  the  annoimcement  that  it 
seemed  "all   but  impossible"  to  adjust  the 


Immigration  laws  at  this  session  to  admit 
displaced  persona.  If  this  Is  true,  the  Strat- 
ton  bill  and  one  of  similar  Intent  In  the 
Senate  will  die.  Something  else  will  die, 
too.  We  have  posed  as  a  great  humanitarian 
Nation.  In  loans  and  gifts,  made  and  pro- 
jected, we  act  In  a  humaniurian  manner, 
but  our  kindliness,  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, seems  to  be  for  far-away  peoples.  We 
turn  chilly  at  the  prospect  of  admitting,  by 
an  adjustment  of  quotas,  within  a  space  cf 
4  years,  the  equivalent  of  one  stranger  for 
each  350  of  our  present  population.  The 
strangers  would  be  of  several  faiths  and  va- 
rious national  origins.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  would  be  refucees  from 
communism,  which  most  of  us  don't  like, 
either.  What  will  die  If  these  bllU  die  U 
the  refugees'  faith  In  us. 

Congress  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  The 
refugees,  who  have  spent  two  or  more  years 
in  camps,  without  homes,  are  probably  In  a 
hurry  to  get  somewhere,  too.  The  proposal 
to  let  some  of  them  In  by  diverting  imtised 
quotas  has  been  before  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress since  January  6,  when  President  Tru- 
man Included  it  in  his  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Nation.  The  Stratton  bill  has  been 
in  the  House  since  the  beginning  of  AprU. 
There  has  been  time  enough. 

The  program  of  the  Stratton  till  is  a  little 
thing  to  do  for  those  who  stood  with  us  In 
the  late  war,  and  stand  with  us  now.  It  is 
much  more  of  a  thing  to  do  for  ourselves,  for 
these  would  be  carefully  selected  Immigrants, 
many  of  them  bringing  skills  we  need.  Con- 
gress can  find  time  for  this  meastire,  or  for 
a  compromise  between  this  and  the  Senate 
bill.  If  It  wants  to.  If  It  does  want  to.  It  can 
make  many  more  than  400.000  friends  for 
us;  It  can  Increase  cur  own  self-respeet:  It 
can  answer  the  critics  who  call  us  hard- 
hearted hjrpocrites. 


Europe's  Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLQN 

OF  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Yoric  Herald  Trlbime: 

NOT   IMPOaStaLB 

Congressional  leaders  have  ♦old  President 
Trunan  that  "extreme  legislative  difficulties" 
make  conclusive  action  now  In  behalf  of 
Europe's  displaced  persons  "all  but  Impoa- 
Bible."  It  Is  our  conviction  that  this  issue 
calls  for  the  Impossible.  Provision  for  th« 
human  beings  displaced  by  the  war  was  and 
Is  a  first  responsibility  of  the  peace.  The  war 
against  the  Nazis  was  fought  to  preserve  a 
civilization  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual is  basic.  Yet  for  2  years  these  indi- 
vidual victims,  most  of  them  nationals  of  our 
allies,  have  wandered  homeless  or  have  been 
supported  by  International  charity  In  the 
vacuum  of  Internment  camps.  Thousands 
are  In  the  very  concentration  camps  from 
which  the  Allied  armies  rescued  them.  Pleas 
for  more  time  In  which  to  rerescue  them 
have  a  very  hollow  sotind. 

Ira  C.  Hlrschmann,  who  knows  the  prob- 
lem of  the  displaced  through  special  mis- 
sions and  work  with  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  poinu 
out  that  of  the  850,000  for  whom  resettle- 
ment is  the  only  hopefxil  solution.  170.000  ar* 
chUdren  under  17  years  of  age.  Surely  thera 
is  no  part  of  the  peace  makinc  wan  impor- 
tant than  to  provide  Vbtmm  young  racrults  for 
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the  minimum  proBpect  of  a  home 
\lsef\il    occupation.     Bghty   percent   of 
llsplacetl      are     Chiiatlans     Common 
requires  that  thia  predominantly 
nation  take  the  lead  In  allowing 
■hare  of  them  to  start  a  new  life  here, 
percent  are  Jews,  for  whom  a  Pales- 
settlement  may  yet  offer  opportunity. 
oaa  not.  again,  common  humanity  re- 
that  these  moat  tragic  of  refugees  not 
stranded  at  the  scene  of  unparalleled 

and   persecution. 

Stratton  bill  would  admit  100.000  of 

d^>laced  here  every  year  for  4  years;  all 

be  carefully  screened  In  accordance 

established     immigration     safeguards 

admittisg  criminals  or  proepective 

iBTaUda.  and  paupers,     llie 

t  last  waak  i«tt«rated  tn  an  eloquent 

hla  request  for  some  stKb 

The  bill's  principle  has  the  sup- 

Df  the  State  Department,   of  church. 

eirlc  and  veterans'  groups  through  the 

The  chief  opposition  comes  from 

and  organizations  rtlll  overwhelmed 

tiolationist    timidities.     Recognition    of 

Measure  as  an  easenttU  part  of  the  Na- 

accepted  international  policy,  and  as 

dictated  by  humanity.  Justice,  and  love 

ill  far  oirtwelgh  the  opposition. 

that  the  leaders  of  Congress  hurdle 

d|fllculties.  do  the  all  but  impoeatble  and 

measure  throtigh. 
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BDCBANAN     Mr.  Spemker.  nn- 
tivrt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
.  I  Include  the  following: 
Klplinger  Mnailni  of  Xalj  1.  1*47 1 


b*i|«d 


Biuria  Of 

RSLATlOStS 

ise  words  are  addreascd  to  the  man  I 

:>n    the   diner   otrt   of   Columbus   some 

ago.     I  didn't  fet  your  name.  t>ut  you 

oMn  who  put  down  the  newspaper  as 

Into  a  scat  acroaa  the  tabic,  and 

a^arted  a  converaatloo  about  Greece  and 

'.  and  how  they  meant  nothing;  to  you. 

w«n  ptaaty  occaptod  with  your 

MMl  yo«  WOT*  aatJaAcd  to  let  the 

rtment  take  care  of  foreign  affairs 

any    kibitzing  from  you.     I  dMnt 

with  you  on  the  matter  of  your  tn- 

and  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  things 

what's  wroog  with  the  State  Depart- 

ihlnk  the  future  of  yw  kfcia  Is  in  your 
Well,  that  isn't  quite  true     Whether 
kids  will  have  to  go  through   another 
(fepends  partly  oo  you.  but  also  on  your 
Department.     That    Department    dl- 
the  arrangements  which  turn  out  for 
peace  or  war     It's  your  peace  or  your 
ind  so  It  ought  to  be  your  State  Depart- 


war 
State 

rects 
etthet' 

snt 

The  State  Department  is  gotog  to  ask  the 
Amei  lean  people  to  spend  billions  of  doUars 
mor4  in  foreign  countries.  They  have  the 
drawn  up.  They  have  reasons  why  It 
«8  a  *ood  idea,  not  only  for  the  foreign  coun- 
tries but  for  you.    They  have  Meaa  on  why 


it  will  be  a  good  Investment,  for  peace 
good  business  later  on. 

But  you  haven't  heard  enough  fr 
StJite  Department  on  what  the  whole 
gram  wlM  cost  or  why  the  price  sho^i* 
piiid.     You've  heard  the  first  few  chai 
Xnit  you  need  to  know  the  whole  story, 
need  to  know  what  It  wUl  coat,  how 
taxes  It  will  take,  what  It  means  tn 
piannlng.  how  much  of  your  product 
be  sold  m  foreign  markets,  how  it  will 
the  tarlfTs,  whether  It  means  more  or 
drpreesions.   and   Anally   whether   it 
your  children  will  do  business  or  fight  a 

YouYe  not  the  only  one  who  hasn't 
Uken  Into  confidence.     Members  of  Cc 
wbo    have    to    dectde    the    final    qi 
bnven't  l)een  able  to  get  the  State 
ment  to  talk  honestly  about  what's 
The  program  Just  grinds  out.  piece  by 
accompanied  by  the  band  wringing  of  di 
mau  and  the  State  Department  wail 
nobody  understands. 

I  wmat  to  make  It  clear  that  this  is 
criticism  of   the  abUlty  of  the  men   in 
State  Department,  and  It's  not  a  beef 
their   policy.     Those   are   different    mal 
What   rm   talking  about  is  an   attitude] 
ward  the  public,   and   I'm  saying   that 
attitude  la  stupid. 

The  standard  attitude  of  many  key 
In  the  State  Department  has  been,  i 
is.   that  you  and  millions  like  you 
dumb  to  comprehend  what  their  work 
about.    ThU  attitude  originated  in  Old  W< 
diplomacy,  when  diplomats  fixed  the  al 
of  natlona  in  high  secrecy,  then  called 
the  people  to  do  the  paying  and  the 

Now.  in   this  country  your  State 
ment  apes  the  Old  World  diplomats. 
State  Department  tells  you  what  It  haa 
but  not  what  it  is  cooklng^  up      Polic 
the  making  are  hush-hush     Tou  will  be' 
In  clue  course,  but  you  mustn't  buther 
mind  while  big  policies  are  cooking.    Tc 
take  whats  cooked  and  like  it 

There's   a  State   Department 
tneli  thick,  to  Impress  on  departmental 
dais   and    employees   the   rules   of 
Many  of  the  rules  are  proper,  but  the 
is  also  to  withhold  information  wht 
ooght  to  ha^re.     3screey  Is  a  fetish. 
worka  against  you. 

Our  foreign  policies,  whatever  they  are  1 
tine  to  time,  have  only  as  much  strei 
the  public  support  ttchind  them.     Dli 
aad  otfcar  hl^  olflaM  can  plan  as  ml 
tbey  plaaae.  btit  tbalr  plans  go  for  nati 
Congrsas  and  the  public  do  not  back 
up.    Only  through  public  support  do 
get  guu. 

And  yet.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the 
Department  ofllciaJdom  goes  around 
taiiilng  its  ssoreta.  mumbling  that  the 
doesn't  understand,  and  doing  very  II 
make  the  public  understand     The  St 
partment  has  more  "trouble"  with 
than   almost   any  other   department 
always  on  iiis  defensive,  even  in  its 
priatlons.     The   reault   is   that    pollcis 
ranged  by   the  Stats  Department  ofr^T 
not  have  support  in  Congress,  or  w: 
pubhc.     No  wonder   you  are  so 
And  no  wonder  Congress,  by  State 
ment  standards,  is  so  often  "difBcult. 

The  infhieiMe  of  our  State  Dei: 
the  world  Is  now  at  an  all-time  high. 
great   opportunities  for  either  peace 
Its  opportunities  are  sometimes  undc 
however,   by   uncertainty   alx>ut  supf: 
home.      The    Stat*    Department    ofTlct 
faces  outward,  toward  the  world 
alao  face  inward,  toward  oiu  pe<  ^  . 
like  ;/ou.    If  it  doca  not  soon  reform, 
inward,  it  wUl  stub  Its  toe  and  the  Naf 
toe.  and  the  pain  win  be  yours  and  vour  ; 

W.  M. 


ItaT  or  TR> 

I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
with  you  gentlemen  again  but  not  tl 


i]  public  Btatemenr.. 
It  was  possible  for  me 

and  also   to  dlacu^8 

eflnite  manner. 

you  not  only  gave  me 

that  the  Army  derived 

It  from  the  more  Intl- 

problems  that  I  felt 

you. 

ippreciation  of  the  sup- 
tl.se  difficult  days  ar.l 
II  I  .    in   which   you   re- 

my  last  meeting  with 

at  Mackinac  Island — 

tin  in  a  totally  differ- 

proi>lems  and  respon- 

ime  respect  much  mote 

tiiut   were   mine  durlnf^ 

tell  you  gentlemen  that 

tace  has  Its  dlffictilttes, 

that  I  be  very  careful 

and  when  I  say  It. 

:tical}le  for  me  to  talk 

land  tn  great  confidence. 

1 1  vould  like  to  discuss 

I  must  confine  myself 

[of    the    time    and    the 

BTJUfDINC     ASKia 

responsibilities  It  Is 

though  it  did  not  seem 

1 1  had  little  opportunity 

details  concerned  with 

>ns.  discussioiM.  and  ac- 

soon  to  participate. 

had  a  full  realization 

le  task  and  its  requlre- 

suffered   considerably 

I  have  reason   to  be 

}r  the  gene 

me  and  the  i 

rtUch  my  various  efforts 

[now    that   the   greatest 

lave  to  deal  with  is  In 

in  puMic  to  a  general 

conditions  involved  at 

Ich  influence  all  negotla- 

I  a      'Surts  to  reestablish 

y   of  the  world. 

of  view  are  of  course 

I  such  matters,  but  It  la 

1  degree  of  prejudice  un- 

.ri  particularly  when 

t:  -  scene  of  dllBcultles. 

lit  to  reduce  the  prob- 

of  statement  that   la 

jr  citizena  ftnerally. 

r«  crm 
think  rather  accurately 
when  I  first  took  up 
ktlon  for  tba 


«i 


incidentally,  has  guided 

i!>iderable  extent  in  the 

lents  I  have  had  to  make. 

te  pronounceaaents  must 

latic.  at  least  dignified. 

|1r^«  one  Is  a  maater  of 

)ch  as  Mr.  Churchill, 

(ry   difficult   to  combine 

rith  the  urgent  necessity 

t\y  clear  U) 

I  under 

he  executive   heads 

ill  !i  our  Ooremment   la 

reminders  of  the  func- 

our  political  life.    That 

rial  significance  today 

the     present     world 

the    developments    of 

the  doubts  and  dif- 

led  the  final  union  of 

remarkable  productive 

on  the  solution  of  the 

kd    on    the    hleh    degree 

lave  contlntied  to  main* 
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tain  their  own  Individual  personality  and 
institutions,  Americans  should  have  a  keen 
and  sympathetic  understanding  for  the  ef- 
forts now  under  way  in  Europe  to  overcome 
the  limitations  of  national  barriers  in  the 
approach  to  a  solution  for  common  economic 
problems. 

And  their  understanding  will  strongly  in- 
fluence, in  fact  will  determine,  the  decisions 
which  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  with  relation  to  the  outcom«!  of  these 
discussions. 

NATION    AT   TUSNINC    POINT 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  this 
country  now  stands  at  a  turning  point  in 
its  relations  to  its  traditional  friends  among 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  Either  it  must 
finish  the  task  of  assisting  these  countries 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed  demands 
of  a  new  age,  or  it  must  reconcile  itself  to 
seeing  them  move  in  directions  which  are 
consistent  neither  with  their  own  traditions 
nor  with  those  of  this  country. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  United  States  would 
t-"  faced  with  a  radical  alteration  of  its  own 
position  in  the  world.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider most  carefully  the  implication  of  such 
a  development  for  the  future  prosperity 
and  security  of  our  country. 

There  are  many  who  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  course  which  this  Nation  should  now 
pursue.  They  feel  that  the  aid  granted  thus 
far  to  the  countrtes  of  Europe  has  been  piece- 
meal, and  certainly  not  fully  effective.  And 
they  wonder  whether  we  are  pursuing  the 
right  course. 

These  reactions  are  understandable.  It 
Is  true  that  the  efforts  to  put  European  coun- 
tries back  on  their  feet  have  thus  far  been 
largely  to  meet  a  series  of  crises  and  there- 
fore of  a  somewhat  disjoined  character.  It 
is  also  true  that  they  have  >>een  far  more 
beneficial  than  is  generally  realized. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  immediate  post- 
hostilities  period  were  such  that  no  one 
could  have  predicted  accurately  the  course 
of  developments  or  devised  adequate,  coordi- 
nated approaches  to  Europe's  problems. 

An  Immense  amount  has  been  accom- 
plished by  what  this  country  and  others 
have  already  done  tf  help  Europe  overcome 
the  effects  of  this  war.  However,  a  great 
part  of  the  problem  of  postwar  adjustment 
in  Europe  still  awaits  solution.  No  one 
clearly  foreaaw.  and  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen, the  outlines  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  while  the  smoke  of  battle  still  bung 
over  the  scene. 

arma  planning  possibli 
It  Is  now  possible  to  calculate  more  ex- 
actly the  needs  which  must  be  met.  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  must  be  met.  If 
this  adjustment  is  to  be  completed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  urgent  need  for  a  carefully 
coordinated  European  effort  is  now  widely 
recognized. 

The  meeting  in  Paris  called  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  constitutes  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task. 
The  representatives  of  ETuropean  coun- 
tries there  asaembled  deserve  to  feel  that 
their  work  will  be  followed  in  this  country 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  good  will.  For 
we  are  intimately  concerned  with  the  solu- 
tion. 

In  Washington  we  are  studying  with  the 
greatest  of  care  the  Implications  of  the  vari- 
ous possible  solutions  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  But 
whatever  course  is  adopted  will  affect  the 
Uvea  and  fortunes  of  people  in  every  Stat* 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  attitude  taken 
by  our  Government  toward  this  problem,  as 
in  all  great  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  be 
in  Intimate  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the 
Nation  at  large. 

To  make  up  Its  mind  this  cotmtry  wUl 
need  facts.  One  of  the  resulU  of  the  meeting 
being  held  in  Paris  and  of  the  studies  now 
made  by  the  Government  will  be  to 


bring  out  all  the  facts.  With  the  facts  be- 
fore them  I  am  confident  of  the  response  of 
the  American  pec^le. 

With  your  help  I  feel  It  wiU  be  possible 
for  our  Government  to  find  s  course  of  ac- 
tion fully  consistent  with  our  own  national 
Interests  and  yet  equally  considerate  of  the 
Incalculable  stake  which  this  country  has 
In  the  preservation  of  European  civilisation. 


Address  of  Gov.  Robert  F.  Bradford 
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Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  speech  made  over  Station  WSPR. 
Springfield.  Mass.,  on  July  6.  1947.  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Bradford.  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
Inc.,  western  Massachusetts  branch: 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Smolczynski.  I  deeply 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  participate  once 
again  on  this  important  program  which  is 
designed  to  bring  home  to  the  American 
public  the  true  condition  of  Poland  and  the 
acute  problem  confronting  those  Polish  lead- 
ers who  are  seeking  Justice  and  freedom  for 
their  country.  Your  organization  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  intelligent  and  energetic 
manner  in  which  it  Is  working  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  government  in  Poland  under  which 
the  people  of  that  nation  may  enjoy  happi- 
ness and  liberty. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  Polish 
people  celebrated  a  day  of  great  significance 
in  the  history  of  their  country — the  anni- 
versary of  the  promulgation  of  Poland's  first 
liberal  constitution  in  1791.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion on  which  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  of  Polish  ancestry 
turned  naturally  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 
The  sentiments  which  stirred  the  hearts  of 
these  men  and  women — the  thoughts  which 
filled  their  minds — doubtless  combined  sad- 
ness with  pride.  And  also.  I  am  sure,  con- 
fidence and  hope  and  determination — the 
characteristics  of  a  nation  which  refuses  to 
accept  defeat. 

There  is  little  need  for  me  today  to  speak 
of  the  strong  bonds  which  have  existed  for 
so  many  decades — and  still  exist — between 
Poland  and  the  United  Sutes.  The  history 
of  the  two  countries  bears  ample  testimony 
to  this  warm  friendship.  It  is  a  friendship 
nurtured  during  long  years  of  peace  and  tem- 
pered in  the  furnace  of  war.  It  is  a  friend- 
ship which  has  fostered  mutual  admiration 
and  respect,  one  which  will  not  be  shaken 
by  passing  storms. 

In  recent  years.  Poland  passed  through  one 
of  the  dark  periods  of  her  history.  An  enemy 
sought  to  destroy  her.  But  though  forced  to 
suffer  the  deepest  agony,  she  maintained 
her  dignity,  her  integrity,  and  her  existence. 
Poland  fought  with  all  the  force  and  gal- 
lantry at  her  command,  and  although  over- 
whelmed, she  was  never  completely  con- 
quered. The  story  of  her  resistance  is  one 
of  the  bright  chapters  in  the  sordid  history 
of  war. 

Within  her  borders,  despite  the  presence 
of  the  Invader,  and  on  the  scattered  battle 
fronU  of  the  world  as  well,  IndonUtable  Poles 
refused  to  accept  defeat.  They  continued 
their  struggle  for  Justice  and  freedom  wher- 
ever a  blow  could  be  struck  in  the  causa 
which  they  held  to  bs  more  dear  than  life 
Itself. 

To  those  who  tindarstand  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  their  history,  this  high  valor  and  de- 


votion to  principle  came  as  no  surprise.  The 
apirit  behind  this  noble  struggle  was  but  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  their  deep-seated  t>e- 
lief  in  Justice  and  tolerance  and  liberty.  The 
meaniiig  of  democracy  was  known  and  re- 
spected in  Poland  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But 
in  those  distant  days,  the  shining  example 
which  Poland  gave  to  Europe  merely  aroused 
the  suspicions  and  hatred  of  rapacious  neigh- 
bors who  fell  upKjn  her  repeatedly.  In  fact. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  after  our  own  Ameri- 
can Colonies  had  won  their  liberty  that  Po- 
land suffered  a  blow  which  virtually  wiped 
her  off  the  Continent. 

But  there  was  that  in  the  spirit  of  the  Po'.es 
which  rejected  annihilation.  The  flame  of 
freedom  could  not  be  extinguished.  Poland 
could  be  trnmpled  upon,  partitioned,  griev- 
ously hurt,  but  she  would  not  be  extermi- 
nated. So.  from  the  ashes  of  that  terrible 
defeat,  she  rose  again  slowly  and  painfully 
to  regain  the  stature  of  a  republic  and  to 
take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  was  in  our  own  time  and  the 
Polish  Republic  began  its  stern  task  of  re- 
covery, hopeful  that  in  a  world  at  peace  it 
cou'.d  grow  and  prosper. 

However,  the  respite  was  to  prove  all  too 
short.  The  Second  World  War  broke  out 
and  it  was  Poland  which  first  sustained  the 
blow — a  blow  which  fell  with  terrific  force 
and  the  speed  of  lightning.  Poland  was  the 
target  of  a  vicious  man  imbued  with  a  cruel 
idea.  In  little  more  than  a  month,  she  lay 
prostrate  under  the  heel  of  a  warlord  whose 
design  was  not  only  to  crush  a  weaker 
neighbor  but  also  to,  use  his  victim  as  a 
symbol  of  the  bitter  destiny  which  would 
overcome  all  who  dared  oppose  him. 

But  Poland  still  was  not  dead.  The  fury 
and  tenacity  which  marked  her  hcqjeless 
struggle  were  not  wholly  exhausted  even 
when  the  enemy  had  completed  his  invasion. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  apparent  defeat  there 
still  burned  the  spirit  and  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  resist  and  to  fight.  The  magnifi- 
cent uprising  in  Warsaw  bears  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  indestructible  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people.  It  did  not  succeed.  But  it 
presented  to  tlie  world  a  flaming  badge  of 
courage — Inspiring  evidence  that  love  of 
liberty  is  a  living  force  which  brute  power 
cannot  crush'.  . 

This  spirit  of  Poland  still  animates  her 
people  as  today  they  strive  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  world  seeking  the  way  of  true 
peace.  Devastated  by  war.  terribly  Injtu-ed 
by  an  enemy  which  Imposed  ruthless  punish- 
ment on  her.  Poland  is  now  struggling  back  to 
her  fee^.  She  is  beset  not  only  by  her  in- 
ternal difficult,  problems,  but  by  exterior 
forces  as  well — forces  of  questionable  design 
which  make  her  rehabilitation  all  the  more 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Because  we  have  a  warm  affection  for 
Poland,  because  of  her  long  tradition  of 
democracy,  because  so  many  thousands  of 
her  &ons  and  daughters  have  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  our  own  land,  we  are  deeply 
touched  by  her  plight  and  moved  to  give  her 
aid.  Poland  needs  our  moral  support.  She 
needs  material  help  from  America.  We  must 
Btand  by  her  In  this  troubled  hour  and  insist 
that  she  be  accorded  Jtistice  and  the  full  op- 
portunity to  live  as  a  free  country. 


Control  of  Natural  Gas  Indostry 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  foUoa-lng  editorial  from 
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THX   CKISLT    BILL 

the  conaumer's  vtewpotnt.  the  Rlz- 
whlch    the    House    pawed    without 
on  Friday  might  better  be  known 
grisly  bill.     Opponents  of  the  legls- 
lare  charged  that  It  reduces  control 
Federal  Power  Commission  over  the 
gas    tndxistry.    tending    to    Increase 
of    the    pipe-Une   compantca   at   the 
r"s  expense. 
bUI  would  prohibit  FPC  from  ezer- 
ny  authority  over  natural  gas  in  the 
t   would    prohibit   FPC   from   deUr- 
thc  "end  use"  of  gas,  an  important 
atlon   In   Pltuburgh  where   in   time 
FFC  IMS  baen  able  to  insist  upon 
to  booMS  first  instead  of  in- 
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the  legislation  would  change  the 

Ing    structure     so     that     hereafter 

no  longer  consider  the  operator's 

nt  cost  as  the  basis  for  rates  but 

to  substitute  for  this  the  "pre- 

fldd   price"  of   gas.     It  would   also 

from  FPC  to  the  Interstate  Com- 

Cominisslon    Jurisdiction    over    pcr- 

eigaged  In  "transportation  of  natural 

^Ipe  line  ioleiy  for  others  (or  hire  and 

In  tke  aeittac  ^  natural  gas." 
let  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  increase  the 
}f  State  utilities  commissions  at  the 
of  FPC.     And  State  utilities  com- 
arc  not  able  to  exercise  the  sort  of 
a   Federal   agency   provides  for   the 
protection. 
bill  now  goes  to  the  Scnste.  where  It 
be  defeated. 

i  first  session  draws  to  a  cloae  It  be- 
tncreaslngly  clear  that  the  Bghtteth 
lemed   more  concerned  with 
legislation  than  with  meas- 
the  public's  Interest.     It  could  find 
things  like  the  Rlaley  bUi  and  the 
but  couldn't  get  around  ta  vote  on 
letters  sa  s  long-range  housing  {wo- 
uld   national    health    insurance,    to 
t>nly  two  major  Items  that  now  have 
of  passage. 
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Wednesday,  July  it.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  aroiisUce  of  1918  was  signed  there 
were  4,757.000  men  and  women  wearing 
the  urlfonn  of  our  armed  forces,  with 
an  ave  rage  age  of  2S  jrears.  Today  there 
are  3.' 27.000  veterans  of  World  War  I 
attre.  rith  an  average  age  of  54  years. 
Aeeoni  ing  to  the  Vetenma'  Administra- 
tion. l|7  World  War  I  veterans  are  dying 
daily. 

Proip  the  standpoint  of  benefits  re- 
from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
'  33.210  veteran.s  of  World  War  I 
are  receiving  disability  compensation  or 
a  pens  on  by  reason  of  being  permanent- 
totally  disabled. 
SUMfe  the  average  age  of  World  War  I 
is  54  years,  it  Ls  recognized  that 
long  Congrejv.«;  will  have  to  decide 
;radltional  policy  of  granting  pen- 
s  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
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ly  and 


before 
tf  the 
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this  group.  This  Nation  has  paid 
slons  to  its  defenders  in  the  RevolutK 
ary.  Mexican.  Indian.  Civil,  and  Spanl 
American  Wars  and  lesser  campaigns  i 
expeditions.  These  pensions.  cov« 
the  period  from  1818  to  the  present, 
rangec*  from  $6  monthly  to  over  IK 
certain  cases  requiring  the  constant  m 
of  an  attendant. 

The  basic  requirements  for  these 
sions  included  honorable  discharge 
lowing  service  during  the  active  pro';« 
lion  of  the  war  and  a  specified  number  ( 
days  for  such  active  service. 

Sincn'  we  are  speaking  of  the  eari 
conflicts  in  the  history  of  this  Natiot 
is  interesting  to  obaer/e  the  folloi 
flgurca  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
erana  of  past  wars  in  receipt  of  pens! 
The  figures  are  as  follows:  Civil  war,  U 
Indian    wars,    971;     Spanish-Ameri 
War.  115.073.    Prom  the  age  stanc 
the  average  age  of  the  Civil  War 
is  100  years,  and  it  is  realized  that  the  ] 
remaining  Civil  War  veterans  will 
answer  the  la.st  call. 

Spanish -American  War  veterans, 
include  veterans  of  the  Boxer  Rebelll 
Philippine  Insurrection,  arnl  China 
lief  Expedition,  number  139.000  living 
day.  with  an  average  age  of  71  years, 
with  a  daily  death  rate  oT  27. 

With  further  reference  to  the  vetei 
of  World  War  I.  we  must  recognize 
they  are   the  only   group   reaching 
nearinK  retirement  age  that  have 
been  ri^osnized  throuRh  the  enacti 
of  pension  legislation  by  the  Congi 

It  is  true  that  certain  World  War  I  vi 
erans  are  receiving  compensation  or 
sion  benefits,  but  it  mu:>t  be  clearly 
derstood  that  compensation  is  paid 
service-connected  disabilities  and 
sions  only  when  a  person  is  totally 
permanently  disabled  and  unable  to  eai 
a  livehhood. 

During   the   Eightieth  Congress. 
In  sesslrm.  several  bills  have  been  int 
duced   to   provide   pension   benefits 
aged   and   disabled   veterans   of   W( 
War  I.    H.  R.  677  provides  pension  bci 
flts  to   aged    and    disabled    veterans 
World  War  I  on  a  basis  comparable 
existing    pensions    for   veterans    of 
Spanish -American  War. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H  R  677.  a  v| 
eran  must  have  served  90  or  more  di 
between  April  6,  1917.  and  November 
and  have  reeeived  an  honoi 
re.  He  must  have  a  disal 
that  handicaps  him  in  the  perfor 
of  manual  labor  to  the  extent  he^ 
rendered  wholly  or  partially  unable, 
support  hlmaelf.  The  following  m< 
ly  rates  apply  to  varying  degrees  of 
ability: 

10  percent . ..— 

25   percent... . ... ...... . 

SO    percent 

75   percent 

100  perirent 

Veterans  who  are  totally  disabled 
who  require  regular  aid  and  attendi 
will  be  ptfld  $100  monthly 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
World  War  I   veteran,   when   reac 
the  age  of  65.  is  presumed  to  be  pel 
nently  and  totally  disabled  and  el 
for  a  pension  of  S75  monthly. 

It  is  Interesting  to  learn  that,  wl 
the  average  age  of  the  World  War  I  V4 


65.541  World  War  I 
ttain  age  65  during 
^ears  after  the  war 

will  show  the  num- 
reterans  reaching  65 
m    1947   and    1962. 

rofci  nutmber 

of  vetermuM 

95  or  over 

65. 541 

7a.  324 

M.aat 

104.  ON 

128.492 

aae,  64a 

942.451 

480. 557 

633.  IM 

7ft5.  750 

989. 140 

1.218.656 

1. 460. 887 

1.752.502 

2.060,158 

2.900,002 

ibove  table,  in  1962. 

Id  of  World  War  I. 

1002  alive  who  have 

U'       In  other  words. 

IS  about  one- half  of 
Iveterans  who  served 

It  the  initial  cost  of 

^t  to  about  $770,000.- 

be  remembered  that 

World  War  I  vet- 

the  number  will  in- 

subsequent  years  as 

age  increases. 

^Int  of  providing  the 

ly  pension  benefits  to 

IS.  let  us  remember 

of  dollars  to  foreign 

'  similar  appeals  now 

question   has   been 

le  money  iS  expected 

these  International 

in  assist  the  people 

ition   and   organize 

5placed    persons    In 

^e  some  attention  to 

fenders  of  American 

15.  who  In  1917  fol- 

nison's    advice    and 

Uniforms  "to  fight  a 
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owed  by  this  Nation 
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On  March  14  I  took  off  at  LaOuardla  Fltid, 
N.  T..  on  an  American  Overseas  Airline 
four-motor  plane.  Midnight  March  15-16  I 
landed  in  Templehof  Airport,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, and  forthwith  registered  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Military  Government,  United  States. 
At  the  outset  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
American  military  government,  particularly 
to  the  Office  of  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
for  having  given  every  assistance  to  my  mis- 
sion, which,  aa  stated  in  the  travel  orders 
issued  by  the  office  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, was  to  "Survey  the  need  for  and  ad- 
ministration of  relief  to  Germany."  My 
tr<«vel  orders  were  received  also  by  the  mili- 
tary goverumenu  of  the  British  and  French 
Bones.  who  likewise  extended  every  courtesy 
and  cooperation  through  their  divisions  of 
public  health  and  welfare.  I  also  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  aid  and  assistance  given 
me  by  the  Laender  and  Stadtregierungen, 
especially  the  ministries  of  social  welfare 

I  went  to  Germany  to  get  a  first-hand  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  living  conditions  of  the 
German  people  and  to  bring  this  picture 
back  to  the  United  States.  Four  thousand 
feet  of  motion  pictures  taken  by  profession- 
al photographers  will  tell  the  story.  After 
-  a  preview  of  these  pictures  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  before  United  States  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, and  representatives  of  the  State 
and  War  Departmenu.  these  pictures  will 
tour  the  country  accompanied  by  a  sound 
report.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  stimu- 
late greater  giving  through  the  agencies  li- 
censed to  operate  relief  in  Germany. 

MOTION    PICTtniES    WILL    TELL 

I  visited  the  homes,  schools,  offices,  wait- 
ing rooms  Of  railroad  stations,  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  transients,  hospital  wards,  chil- 
dren's homes,  orphanages.  Altenheime.  ref- 
ugee and  displaced-persons  camps,  camps  for 
returned  prisoners  of  war.  also  two  intern- 
ment camps  for  political  prisoners — Dachau 
and  Karlsruhe.  I  made  most  of  these  trips 
alone  in  order  to  see  what  I  wanted  to  see 
and  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  German 
people.  I  actually  penetrated  into  the  depth 
of  every  need  and  was  able  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  German  nation. 

The  physical  destruction  of  buildings.  60 
percent  of  city  housing  destroyed,  which 
meana  5.500.000  living  unlU.  rendering  20,- 
OCO.OOO  people  homeless,  including  4,000.000 
children;  the  demolition  of  entire  bloclts  and 
sections  of  the  cities,  miles  and  miles  of 
nothing  but  ruins  of  walls  and  rubble  of 
brick,  ashes,  and  twisted  steel  and  Iron,  the 
apathetic,  blank  look  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  moving  and  living  amidst  these  ruins, 
the  sight  of  old  women  with  picks  and 
shovels  engaged  in  rubble  clearance,  large 
crowds  at  street  intersections  trying  to  get 
onto  streetcars  crowded  l>eyond  capacity, 
the  steady  flow  of  hungry  and  tlred-looklng 
masses  of  humanity  In  the  direction  to  and 
from  the  railroed  stations,  the  sight  of  hun- 
dreds of  tired  wanderers,  often  entire  fami- 
lies, trying  to  gain  entrance  into  transient 
aleeplng  quarters  to  spend  the  night  on  straw 
sacks,  the  waiting  rooms  amid  the  ruins  of 
railroad  stations  crowded  with  desperate  peo- 
ple from  everywhere  going  nowhere,  the 
ciprcealon  of  bitterness  and  hoplesaness 
in  their  facea  when  asked  \/hlther  they  were 
bound— all  of  thU  you  will  see  In  the  pic- 
tures which  will  Ull  their  story  more  elo- 
quently than  ihe  power  of  speech. 

And  more  also,  these  pictures  will  take  you 
to  the  refugee  camps,  to  the  camps  of  pris- 
oners of  war  returned  from  Russia  housed 
in  barracks  temporarily  to  receive  sufficient 
nourishment  furnished  by  our  help  so  that 
they  may  gain  strength  enough  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  families,  and  Into  the  hos- 
pital wards  of  such  camps  where  I  received 
first-hand  the  tragic  story  of  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  from  returned 
prisoners  who  appeared  to  be  nearer  death 
than  life  on  their  hospital  cots.  You  will  be 
taken  into  the  barracks  of  former  prison 
camps    where   hundreds   and    thousands    ot 


homeless  Germans.  Yugoalavs.  Sudeten- 
Germans,  refugees  and  expellees  from  the 
Baltic  States,  East  Prussia.  Silesia.  Poeen, 
Pommern,  and  Poland  have  found  temporary 
housing.  You  will  be  taken  down  Into  the 
subterranean  living  quarters  in  air-raid  shel- 
homeless  Germatvs.  Yugoslavs.  Sudeten- 
oxygen,  families  have  found  refuge  who  had 
lost  their  homes  In  the  terrific  bombard- 
ments. You  will  see  a  so-called  bunker 
concrete  air-raid  shelter  two  stories  under- 
ground) housing  130  people  In  Stuttgart, 
among  them  50  children,  crowded  together, 
almost  ever}-  child  showing  symptoon  of 
tuberculosis.  With  these  pictures  I  will  give 
you  the  most  heartbreaking  story  of  mothers 
who  with  their  children  are  living  In  the 
basements  under  their  ruined  former  homes, 
the  children  undernourished  and  tubercular, 
the  mother  a  mere  shadow,  the  father  still  a 
prisoner  of  war.  In  March  when  I  arrived  It 
«a8  still  cold  and  I  found  such  families 
under  the  cover  of  featherbeds  and  rags,  all 
damp  and  moldy. 

"CKEZPING   DEATH   BT   HUNCEl" 

You  say  that  I  must  be  exaggerating  and 
I  admit  It  Is  all  an  unbelievable  nightmare 
which  has  haunted  me  and  is  still  haunting 
me.  but  this  all  Is  not  the  deepest  or  most 
far-reaching  distress  of  the  German  people. 
All  of  these  trpgedles  of  life  strike  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  the  entire  pop- 
iilauon.  The  great,  deep  anguish  of  the 
German  nation  is  the  daily,  steady,  perpetual 
hunger  of  the  masses.  I  have  called  it  "der 
schleichende  Hungertod"  (a  creeping  death 
by  hunger  I.  Suppose  10.000.000  people  re- 
ceive packages  from  abroad  and  suppose  15,- 
000,000  have  rescued  something  of  substance, 
as  a  piece  of  jewelry  or  some  clothing  or  some 
silverware,  and  can  barter  with  such  treas- 
ures, giving  up  one  after  another  rather  than 
to  lace  starvation;  there  are  still  40,000,000 
and  the  14,000.000  expellees  and  refugees  who 
have  nothing  but  what  they  can  obtain  with 
the  ration  coupons  and  their  earnings  in 
marks.  I  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  these 
hungry  masses  as  they  came  to  and  fro  at 
railroad  stations.  Some  of  the  people  whom 
I  observed  at  the  Dahlem  substation  of  Ber- 
lin Ringbahn  on  the  I6th  of  March,  the  day 
of  my  arrival,  I  have  seen  again  at  the  end 
of  2  months  still  coming  and  going  but  with 
a  still  less  steady  step,  feebler  and  hungrier 
looking  than  2  months  earlier.  When  1  ar- 
rived in  Germany,  the  daily  standard  of 
nutrition  was  1.20O  calories.  When  I  left  it 
was  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred. 

TEN  DATS  ON   CEBMAN   RATIONS 

For  10  days  I  have  forced  myself  to  live 
on  the  German  rations,  staying  away  from 
the  dining  rooms  of  the  military  officers' 
billeU  and  clubs.  I  have  gone  Into  the  few 
reestablished  German  eating  quarters.  I  be- 
held the  mostly  elderly  people  pulling  out 
their  ration  coupons,  looking  at  them  as  If 
calculating.  "Can  I  afford  It  and  will  they 
reach."  and  finally  tearing  off  the  required 
numt>er,  handing  them  to  the  waiter  or  wait- 
ress in  order  to  see  placed  before  them,  as 
an  example,  four  tablespoons  of  dehydrated 
potato  with  one  tablespoon  of  hash  placed 
in  the  center  thereof  and  a  small  slice  of  dark 
bread  made  of  rye  and  corn.  I  testify  that 
alter  eating  this  meal  my  stomach  felt  as 
hungry  as  before  I  sat  down.  Indisputable 
evidence  is  my  loss  of  241/2  pounds  of  weight 
at  the  end  of  my  first  2  weeks  In  Germany, 
although.  In  fairness.  I  must  admit  that 
some  of  this  loss  was  due  to  the  chagrin  and 
nerve  strain  caused  by  the  perpetual,  con- 
stant sight  of  tragedy. 

THET  ASKED  FOR  ft 

This  Is  the  comment  you  hear  again  and 
again.  A  large  part  of  the  American  press 
is  hostile  to  every  attempt  to  help  the  Ger- 
man people.  There  is  talk  of  the  collective 
guilt.  Are  they  guilty— the  chUdren  of 
Munich,  for  InsUnce?  Out  of  55.000  school 
children,  6  to  14  years  old.  15,000  sick,  afflicted 


with  tuberculoels,  bronchitis,  and  aeablea, 
30,000  undernourlabed  and  exposed  to  dis- 
ease: or  even  in  a  leas-destroyed  city.  Wies- 
liaden,  60  percent  of  the  school  chUdren 
ur  dernourished — that  means  hungry.  Are 
these  children  guilty? 

COLLBCTTVE  CtTILT 

I  have  found  no  one  in  Germany  who  had 
a  word  of  condouement  for  Hitler.  To  admit 
the  guilt  of  Hitler  U  not  to  admit  the  guilt 
of  the  German  people  as  a  whole.  "They 
shoiUd  have  resisted."  it  is  said.  In  the  first 
pliice.  only  43.9  percent  had  voted  for  Httler 
March  5.  1933.  After  he  had  usurp«l  power 
there  remained  a  strong  movement  of  re- 
sistance. What  effect  must  it  have  had  oa 
tlie  German  people  to  see  one  foreign  gov- 
ernment after  another  accept  the  Hitler  re- 
gime officially  as  fuUy  trustworthy.  Sir  John 
Simon  and  Anthony  Eden  were  received  by 
Hitler  March  24.  1935;  the  American  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  William  Phlllpps,  Decem- 
l>er  1935;  September  4,  1936.  Lloyd  George, 
victor  of  the  First  World  War.  who  refused 
to  help  the  democratic  Germany  In  Its  prob- 
leois  of  unemployment  and  economic  distress, 
but  saw  fit  not  to  refuse  Nazi  Germany  his 
recognition:  and  to  crown  it  all.  the  visit 
of  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  German-Soviet  Russian  pact 
on  August  24,  1939. 

If  there  Is  to  be  talk  of  collective  guilt, 
let  all  be  included  who  lietween  1939  and 
19:i9  did  not  c^er  defiance  to  Hitler,  and  re- 
member that  to  do  so  in  Germany  meant 
Konzentratlonslager  and  almost  certain 
death.  Let  the  war  criminals  be  punished. 
Those  guilty  of  overt  acts  of  crime  and  cruelty 
should  have  been  dealt  with  long  ago  by 
prompt  and  exemplary  punishment.  All  the 
rest  who  are  held  behind  the  barbed  wires 
of  Internment  camps  should  be  released. 
Among  these  are  the  trained  talents  in  all 
fields  of  human  effort,  and  these  are  sorely 
needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  German 
economy. 

.     CONCLtrei  JNS 

Germany  needs  a  central  government,  a 
stabilized  currency,  raw  materials  for  its 
civilian  production,  seed  and  fertilizer  for  Its 
agriculture,  assurance  of  protection  by  the 
western  nations  against  permanent  enslave- 
ment l^  Russia.  The  menace  of  the  spread 
of  communism  Is  not  imaginary.  The  Rus- 
sian Sector  Radio  Station  in  Berlin  is  so 
powerful  that  it  drowns  out  the  programs  of 
the  American  Rundfunk. 

SELr-INTEXEST     COMMANDS     ACTION 

It  is  Ultimately  in  the  interest  of  our 
own  political  economy  and  In  the  interest 
of  western  democracy  that  we  tackle  the 
problem  of  rehabilitating  the  German  econ- 
omy. The  problem  of  saving  Germany  ts  tied 
up  with  the  entire  European  economy  Bu- 
ro])e  will  not  live  tmless  iu  indtutrial  heart 
is  restored  and  Its  Korn-Kammer  (Pommern 
and  Posen)  in  effective  operation  The  peo- 
ple of  Holland.  Belgium.  Luxemburg.  France, 
th4>  Russian-controlled  regions  of  southeast- 
em  Europe  and  of  Poland  need  the  produc- 
tive coal  and  steel  Industry  of  Germany  and 
all  of  Europe  needs  a  lOO-percent  rehabUiU- 
tlon  of  agriculture. 

HOOVER'S     HCMSE-SENSE     RECOMMENDATION 

Important  as  our  emergency  relief  action 
Is  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
more  important  is  the  Immediate  action  of 
our  Government  on  the  recommendation  of 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  large  enough  one-time  appropri- 
ation be  made  by  the  American  and  British 
Governments  on  the  t>asis  of  a  long-term 
loan  to  be  amortized  on  the  Import-export 
principle.  We  are  spending  over  $200,000,000 
a  year  Ui  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
now  without  improving  conditions.  Are 
we  going  to  repeat  in  Germany  the  mirtake 
we  made  domestically  during  the  years  of 
depression  when  we  slowly  but  steadUy  spent 
mUlions  for  relief,  pauperizing  the  maaMa 
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It  Is  Mr.  Petrlllo's  laudable  ambition  to 
give  employment  to  all  of  the  310.000  mem- 
bera  claimed  by  hie  union.  (We  think, 
though,  that  he  should  make  It  clear  some- 
time that  many  of  those  members  are  part- 
time  musicians  who  gain  their  principal 
livelihood  from  nonmusical  Jobs. )  But  while 
the  AFM  president  might  be  able  to  force  the 
present  recording  companies  out  of  business 
and  compel  his  boys  to  work  for  him.  he 
couldn't  coerce  the  public  Into  buying  all  the 
records  they  turned  out. 

Mualc.  as  art  or  bualneas.  U  highly  com- 
petitive. Tet  many,  perhaps  most.  AFM  locals 
do  not  require  auditions  or  proficiency  t  "^ts 
for  membership.  The  skilled  union  men-bers 
rise  to  the  top  snd  the  leas  skilled  brothers 
remain  below.  There's  nothing  Mr.  Petrillo 
can  do  about  that. 

Thus,  mass  employ  men  In  mualc  Is  hard 
to  achieve,  however  Just  and  proper  it  is  in 
theory.  Mr.  Petrillo  can  force  a  theater  man- 
ager to  hire  musicians  he  doeant  need,  doesn't 
want,  and  won't  use.  But  he  can't  force  the 
public  to  listen  to  music  that  la  (ull  of 
squeaks,  clinkers,  and  sour  notes.  So  he  has 
to  lue  threata  and  maneuvers  against  the 
employers  before  he  can  make  general  prom- 
ises to  the  membership. 

If  he  were  boss  of  the  rrtxirdlng  field,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Petrillo  would  have  nobody  to 
threaten.  Instesd.  he  might  conceivably  run 
into  a  little  labor  trouble.  For  be  would  have 
to  set  the  fees  for  the  performers  who  make 
reccrds.  Unless  he  wanted  to  put  money  in 
the  members'  pockets  with  one  hand  and 
take  It  out  with  the  other,  he  would  have  to 
set  fees  which  allowed  him  to  at  least  break 
even.  There  would  be  no  more  dickering  by 
top  orchestra  leaders  with  several  recording 
companies  for  the  best  deal  they  could  get. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Mr  Petrillo  doesn't 
have  a  case  for  his  membership  on  many 
polnta.  It  is  obviously  unfair,  for  Inatance. 
that  a  dlac  Jockey  can  make  a  aix-Ogure  an- 
nual salary  by  playing  records  for  which  the 
performing  musicians  received  only  s  single 
modest  fee  But  a  policy  of  made  work  and 
feather  bedding  doeant  seem  the  best  cure 
fo-  this  condition. 

Mr.  Petrillo  haa  hurt  hia  men's  cauae  by  hla 
defiant,  dictatorial  attitude  and  by  hia  own 
tmfalrness.  In  fact,  he  has  hurt  the  cause 
of  all  labor.  For  hla  past  performancea  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  public  indignation 
which  gave  rise  to  laws  restricting  the  power 
of  unkms.  If  he  now  goes  ahead  with  his 
propoaal  to  solve  the  mvisiclans'  problems  by 
creating  a  record-making  monopoly,  some- 
body U  pretty  sure  to  throw  the  book  at  him 
even  harder. 


Saviaf  Payk  Mmicy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   UICMIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  RccoRD  a  condensed  article  from 
an  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May 
11.  1947. 

I  believe  every  man  in  business  life 
should  realize  that  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  limited.-  We  can  only 
furnish  world  leadership  if  we  are  a 
strong,  solvent  nation.  The  MMMint  of 
the  public  debt  should  convlaea  anyone 
that  we  are  no  longer  a  rich  nation 
and.  therefore,  economy  In  government 
must  be  the  first  order  U  we  are  to  sur- 
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broogbt  more  muslo— and  more  good  maal»— 
to  mllllone  of  Americans.  But  as  the  taste 
for  music  has  been  cultivated,  the  number 
of  live  muaidana  required  to  cater  to  it  has 
greatly  diminished. 

Mr.  Petrillo  would  answer  this  dilemma  by 
forcin?    more    widespread    employment    of 
musicians  through  restriction  of  technolog- 
ical advance.    Carried  to  lU  extreme,  that 
would  mean  th%t  no  new  Invention  could 
ever  be  applied  when   It   meant  displacing 
a  worker.     Such  a  practice,  which  Is  a  form 
of  feather  bedding,  would  soon  chill  Incentive. 
In  Mr.  Petrlllo's  own  union  is  to  be  found 
part  ot  the  solution.    The  great  majority  of 
AFM  members  are  not  full-time  musicians. 
They  have  come  to  the  realization  that  there 
la  not  enough  work  to  go  around  for  the 
number  of  qualified  professionals  and  have 
adjusted  their  lives  accordingly.    They  know 
there  is  no  real  security  or  satisfaction  in 
made  work.    Mr.  Petrillo  would  earn  a  great 
deal  more  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  dls- 
plaeed  musicians  if  he  sought  to  ease  their 
trsnsltlon  Into  other  fields  Instead  of  merely 
striving  to  perpetuate  a  situation  which  In 
reality    no    longer   exists.     In    this    respect, 
moreover,  society  has  an  obligation. 


New  Coal  Contract 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  VntCINlA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  HAmtSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenv'  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  t\'e  following  editorials. 

The  first  is  turn  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Brenlng  Leader  of  July  9.  1947.  and  the 
second  Is  from  the  Staunton  (Va.)  News- 
Uader  of  July  10.  1947: 
■  From  the  Staunton   (Va.)    Evening  Leader 
of  July  8.  1»47| 


WHO'S  LOONT  MOW? 

Without  any  amplifying  statement.  John 
U  Lewis  asked  that  question  late  yesterday 
after  the  most  favorable  contract  he  has 
ever  obtained  from  coal-mine  owuers  had 
been  signed  and  sealed.  The  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  was  in  high  glee, 
as  be  had  every  right  to  be.  There  are  some 
who  believe  that  his  union  membership  now 
has  a  working  agreement  under  which  it  la 
Immune  from  provisions  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Taft-Hartley  labor  bill.  As  the  con- 
tract Is  being  interpreted  at  this  time.  If  the 
miners  are  not  able  or  wUling  to  uork.  there 
U  no  conuact,  and  hence  the  union  cannot 
be  sued  for  breach  of  contract. 

Who's  loony  now?  It  would  seem  that  an 
a^SMUva  answer  would  apply  to  the  mine 
owneta  themaelves  for  slgniug  such  a  docu- 
ment. Virtually,  they  have  given  Lewis  com- 
plete immunity  from  provisions  of  the  labor 

bill. 

Coal  U  expected  to  advance  from  75  cents 
to  11  a  ton;  steel  about  tl  a  ton.  rhe  miner 
wUl  receive  the  highest  pay  In  the  history  of 
the  industry,  and  also  work  the  least  num- 
ber of  hours.  His  weUare  fund  Is  raised  from 
5  to  10  cents  per  ton.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand northern  and  mldweatern  miners  have 
been  ordered  back  to  work  by  I^wla.  but  rep- 
resentatives of  aouth«3Ti  mines  employing 
100.000  did  not  immediately  sign,  and  hence 
these  fields  remained  Idle  today. 

No  one.  this  early  In  the  life  o<  the  new 
contract,  definitely  can  predict  what  may 
happen,  but  It  U  interesting  to  specuUte 
along  such  lines  as  these: 

The  contract  pracUcally  ignores  the  Na- 
tional Labor  BelaUons  Board,  the  Qovem- 
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ment  agency  which  carries  out  the  law.  As 
an  example.  It  can  fcwce  an  employer  to  bar- 
gain with  a  union  If,  among  other  things, 
the  workers  vote  for  the  union  to  represent 
them  and  the  union  reveals  to  NLRB,  and 
maybe  to  the  public,  its  financial  set-up. 
A  union  and  a  boss  do  not  have  to  go  to 
NLRB,  If  they  do  not  want  to.  Lewis  and  the 
mine  owners  did  not  do  this,  because  the 
owners  agreed  that  Lewis'  tmlon  represented 
the  miners;  therefore,  Lewis  did  not  have  to 
get  NLRB  assistance  to  prove  It.  Since  he 
did  not.  he  does  not  have  to  teU  anyone  how 
much  money  his  union  has  or  who  In  the 
tmlon  draws  how  much  pay. 

A3  for  disputes  which  may  lead  to  strikes 
while  the  contract  Is  In  existence,  Lewis  and 
the  owners  agreed  to  settle  that  subject  them- 
selves. But  suppose  some  hotheaded  min- 
ers, without  approval  from  Lewis,  go  out  on 
a  wildcat  strike.  The  new  law  says  an  em- 
ployer can  sue  a  imlon  for  striking  like  that 
while  a  contract  exists.  Could  a  mine  own- 
er sue  Lewis'  union?  No;  according  to  at 
least  one  lawyer  expert  on  the  new  law,  be- 
cause the  contract  says  that  any  time  miners 
are  not  "able  or  willing  to  work"  there  Is  no 
contract.  Since  the  owners  signed  this,  they 
seemed  to  give  up  any  right  they  have  under 
the  law  to  sue  for  a  strike  that  violates  a 
contract. 

The  new  law  say^  a  boss  or  union  who 
wants  to  end  a  contract  must  give  the  other 
side  at  least  60  days'  notice,  but  the  new 
contract  states  that  If  the  Lewis  union  or  the 
owners  want  to  end  a  contract,  the  side  want- 
ing It  must  give  80  days'  notice.  Is  that 
contrary  to  the  new  law?  We  will  have  to 
wait  and  see  what  happens.  If  there  Is  a 
threat  of  a  big  cofd  strike,  the  Government 
can  try  to  use  the  new  law  to  delay  It,  al- 
though It  cannot  stop  It.  Under  the  law  the 
President— if  he  thinks  a  big  strike  wUl  hurt 
national  health  or  welfare — Is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  delay  it  at  least  80  days,  with  the 
help  of  court  Injunctions  against  a  strike. 
But  what  could  the  Government  do  If,  after 
a  contract  ended  and  the  courts  ordered  "no 
strike,"  the  miners  decided  they  Individually 
were  not  willing  to  work  and  stayed  home? 
It  Is  an  trid  custom  for  Lewis'  miners,  with- 
out direct  orders  from  him,  to  stay  away  from 
work  if  a  contrsct  ends  and  no  new  one  Is 
signed. 

In  the  new  contract  there  Is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  the  check-off  system.     That  is  wher  \ 
until   now,  the   mine   owner   cotild   deduct 
workers'  union  dues  from  their  pay  check 
and  turn  them  over  to  the  union.      Until 
now  this  was  done  through  agreement  with 
union     officials    because    Individual    union 
members   had   no   voice   in  this.    The   new 
legislation  declares  the  owner  no  longer  can 
do  this  without  approval  from  the  Individual 
workers  In  writing.     The  new  contract  says 
the  union  will  provide  the  owners  with  this 
O.  K.  In  writing  from  the  Individual  union 
members.      Since  Lewis'  union  Is  a  pretty 
tight  outfit.  It  Is  not  likely  any  Individual 
miner  will  refuse  to  turn  over  his  written 
consent  to  a  union  official.     In  addition  to 
this,  the  new  contract  asserts  the  mine  own- 
ers will  check  off  not  only  union  dues  but 
also  initiation  fees  and  assessments.     In  ex- 
plaining how  an  employer  now  can  check  off 
anything  from  a  worker's  pay,  the  new  law 
mentions  only  dues.     It  Is  silent  on  Initia- 
tions fees  or  assessments.     So  is  It  all  right — 
since  the  law  does  not  say  anything  about 
Initiation  fees  and  assessments — to  Include 
them  In  the  check-oirt 
Who's  loony  now? 

Lawyers  may  go  loony  endeavoring  to  In- 
terpret the  Taft-Hartley  law  In  relaUon  to 
the  new  coal  contract.  The  consumer  of 
coal  and  steel  may  go  loony  trying  to  pay 
higher  price*.  Congress  may  go  loony  in 
a  probable  attempt  to  write  another  labor 
law,  or  strengthen  the  present  one.  Mine 
owners  may  go  loony  when  what  they  have 
done  begin*  to  be  revealed  through  actual 
practice. 


Lewis?  No;  he  Is  not  loony.  By  obUln- 
Ing  what  he  asserts  Is  the  best  contract  under 
which  the  miner  has  ever  worked,  he  has 
Ingratiated  himself  even  more  deeply  in  their 
affection,  won  a  higher  degree  of  their  bUnd 
loyalty,  and.  through  surrender  by  the  mlna 
owners,  has  made  the  Nation's  lawmaker* 
look  like  a  class  of  elementary  school  chU'- 
dren. 

Congress  may  enact  laic's,  but  It  Is  not 
long  before  Lewis,  by  one  means  or  another, 
finds  a  way  to  circumvent  most  of  them 

In  obtaining  a  contract  that  voids  one  of 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  new  labor  law, 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  feels  that  the 
public  should  extend  Its  thanks  to  Mr.  Lewi* 
for  being  frank.  That  newspiy?er.  In  part, 
puts  It  this  way: 

"In  the  arrogance  of  his  greatest  victory 
over  shortsighted  opportunists  who  manage 
the  coal  mines  •  •  '  Lewis  has  shown  the 
American  people  the  true  nature  of  his  de- 
mands •  •  •  What  Is  behind  It?  Dicta- 
torship—bold, defiant  dictatorship.  Lewis 
Intends  to  place  the  United  Mine  Workers 
above  the  Statutea  at  Large  of  the  United 
States  Other  men  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
spect the  Uw  of  contract.  The  miners  inuat 
bTexempt.  Thank  him  for  presenting  that 
ultimatum  clearly." 


[From  the  SUunton  (Va.)   Newa-I^der  of 
July  10.  1947] 

"WnO'S   LOONT    HOW?"— L«T'*   WATT 

By  his  latest  victory  over  the  soft  coal  In- 
diistry  John  L.  Lewis  has  once  more  proved 
himself  more  powerful  than  the  Government 
and  has  so  Inflated  the  cost  of  the  Nation  ■ 
principal  fuel  that  the  feared  depression  m^ 
come  with  a  crash  comparable  to  that  of  19». 

The  man  could  not  be  exerting  his  power 
for  the  sake  of  his  miners,  hypnotized  by  one 
wage  Increase  after  another  and  by  the  re- 
peated spectacle  of  tall-twlstlng  staged  by 
their  union  boss,  for  each  raise  Is  offset  by 
higher  Uvlng  cosU.  Lewis  Is  evidently  drunk 
with  power,  as  blind  as  Samson,  and  wllUng 
to  topple  the  whole  economic  structure  to 
prove  that  not  even  the  Government  can  cwb 

him. 

The  new  labor-management  relations  law 
may  have  been  circumvented  In  part  by  LewU 
in  dictating  a  contr*\ct  clause  saying  th* 
miners  were  binding  themselv-s  to  work  only 
when  willing  and  able.  While  this  clause 
may  free  unions  from  financial  liability  for 
sUikes  during  a  contract  period.  It  wUl  not 
free  them  and  their  leaders  from  the  criminal 
penalties  of  the  new  law.  Nevertheless,  the 
surrender  of  the  mine  operators  to  a  demand 
Intended  to  nullify  the  law  of  the  land  was  a 
craven  performance,  as  was  the  capitulation 
In  general.  The  American  public  has  been 
sold  down  the  river  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining coal  and  steel  producUon,  regardless 
of  cost. 

Coal  is  going  up  from  67  cents  to  $1  a  ton. 
The  operators  and  steel  manufacttirers  them- 
selves dont  yet  know  how  much,  for  the 
calcula^ldba  rtm  Into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUara.  E^iefy  Industry  and  transporUtlon 
line  uslpg  coal  and  steel  must  raise  prices. 
The  other  big  tmlon*.  which  got  only  one- 
third  of  what  Lewis  did  when  they  nego- 
Uated  or  struck  for  increases  early  last  spring. 
are  certain  to  seek  a  further  pay  hike.  And 
"In  the  middle"  are  the  poor  and  the  mllllona 
on  fixed  Incomes. 

How  much  longer  our  economy  can  with- 
stand this  Inflationary  spiral  without  crash- 
ing Is  anybody's  guess.  It  begins  to  look 
like  the  Florida  boom  of  the  early  102O's. 
It  flnaUy  became  evident  that  the  Florida 
bubole  had  to  burst,  and  It  did.  The  arro- 
gant and  all-powerful  Mr,  Lewis  may  have 
stuck  the  pin  In  the  present  prosperity  bal- 
loon, though  the  rubber  may  give  awhUe 
before  the  explosion  comes.  It  la  too  soon 
to  answer  his  smart  crack.  "Who's  looney 
now?"  made  when  the  northcm  contract  waa 
signed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONi 


er  slant  on  tba  mine  contract, 
:olaky'8   column    in    this    Issue, 
the  dangerous  and  highly 
effect  of  another  Increase  in  the 
the  short  working  hours  de- 
Lewis'   defiance   of   the    new 
He  is  also  In  error  as  to  the 
at    mlnera    and    Indtiatrlal 


IN  TEX  I  OUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVSS 

Wtdneidav.  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  HE£  ELTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMVt  to  es  tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
Itnciv  de  an  address  by  my  colleague. 
3f  New  Jersey,  at  PlalnAeld. 
\ily  4.  1947.    This  ts  the  ad- 
red  to  by  Mark  Sullivan  in  his 
arUcle  of  Monday.  July  14. 
inserted  in  anoUier  exten- 
remarks  this  day. 

)aopla  of  New  Jersey,  and  par- 

of  the  section  In  which  we 

celebration  of   Independence  Day 

bad    a    pacallar    algnlflcanc*. 

Revolution,  both  the  Contlnen- 

tlsh  armies  croased  and  recroased 

and    many    major   enga<ementa 

on  New  Jaraay  aoU.    While  no 

battlea  were  fought  In  our  par- 

loc4lity.  there  were  several  cngaga- 

mportance.   the   chief   of   theae. 

the    tMttle    at    Springfield. 

under    a    Heaslan    general. 

burned  that  town  167  yaara  ago 

o  advance  beyond  the  American 

forced  to  retreat  to  Staten  Is- 

again  to  ventxu-e  Into  the  State. 

vicinity  was.  of  course,  tha 

imbortant  activity  during  the  great- 

t  be  war.     It  woa  a  most  strategic 

e<]  ually  distant  from  New  York  and 

from  Newark  and  Perth  Am- 

the  moat  likely  paths  of  any 

ance.     A   principal   encampment 

he  Revolutionary  armies  was  at 

Jxist  a  few  miles  to  the  west. 

Washington   himself  was  in   com- 

army  In  the  early  summer  of 

1  leadquarters  was  In  the  Nathaniel 

in    what   is  now   the   city  of 

His  scouts  kept  watch  over  the 

the  British  and  Hessian  troops 

lookout    at    Washington    Rock. 

leld  this  position  off  and  on  for 

and    it    was    at    Mlddlebrook 

Von    Steuben,     brought    to 

Benjamin  Franklin.  Joined  the 

spring   of    1T79,   after    it    had 

quarters  there  during  the  preceding 


tie 

Hi  unswick 


lecords   at   least   one   significant 

In    this    Immedlatift    area,    the 

Blue  Hills.     Sir  William  Howe, 

with    17.000    men,    waa 

draw  General  Washington,  with 

6.000,    Into    battle      Howe    ad- 

Lhe  Rarltan  to  Mlllston?.  hoping 

Wapblngton  out  of  his  position  at 

Waahlngton.    however,    raal- 

^dvantagaa  of  his  prepared  poal- 

to  wait  for  the  British  to  ad- 

ot   avieceaa.    Sir    WUUam 

to   withdraw.     At    that 

aant    General    Oraana. 

ita.  In  pursuit  and  at  Qulb- 

Nvw  Market,  ha  caught  up  with 

and  Inlllctad  Important  Ic 


prefer  "ed 
Unrertaln 
con  me  need 
Waittiogtan 


An  Intarcatlng  speculation  Is  tha  proba- 
bility that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  flown 
for  the  first  time  whUe  Washington  was  in 
camp  with  his  troops  at  Mlddlebrook.  The 
flag  was  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
greaa  on  June  14.  1777,^and  the  Army  re- 
mained at  Mlddlebrook  until  the  following 
July  3. 

Many  Incldenta  of  Interest  are  recorded  aa 
occurring  during  the  Revolution  In  the  area 
wtaara  we  now  live  and  not  a  few  of  historical 
Importance.  It  is  entirely  right  that  all  of  us 
should,  as  we  do.  reflect  upon  this  history 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

And  we  take  Just  pride  and  satisfaction 
also  In  the  contribution  made  to  our  national 
history  and  development  In  the  years  which 
have  followed.  In  all  our  country's  wars,  aa 
In  its  peacetime  activities,  the  residents  of 
Mew  Jersey  and  of  this  section  have  played 
ttMir  mil  part. 

Today  we  honor  those  who  have  made  their 
contribution  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  the 
war  jHSk  andad.  To  those  of  you  who  have 
aanad  and  who  are  now  back  among  us,  we 
make  public  acknowledgment  of  our  deep 
•ansa  of  appreciation.  To  the  loved  ones  of 
those  who  have  fought  and  who  will  not 
return,  our  haarta  go  out  In  gratitude  and  in 
sympathy  bayond  any  power  of  ours  to 
cxpres.;. 

Tou  who  have  fought  in  thla  war  and  are 
BOW  back  with  ua,  and  that  smaller  but 
glortoua  company  who  have  fought  but  will 
not  return,  have  dona  well  tha  taak  which 
waa  aet  for  you  to  do.  It  would  ba  plaaaant 
U  wa  could  report  that  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundation  for  an  age  of  prograaa.  aaeu- 
rlty,  and  paaoa  had  been  parfonnad  aa  wall. 
But,  though  boatUltles  have  ceaaed,  peace  la 
not  yet  assured.  Indeed,  the  peace  has  not 
yet  even  been  made. 

A  peaceful  world  will  ba  raallaad  only  U 
wa  are  willing  to  work  for  It.  to  sacrifice  fori 
It,  to  devote  to  It  all  our  energies,  with  tha 
same   unity  of   purpoae  which   brought   ua 
victory  In  tha  fighting  war. 

Wharaver  wa  caat  our  ayes,  the  proapect  la 
grim.  All  Europe  llaa  proatrate.  China  la 
deadlocked  in  civil  war.  Much  of  tha  reat  of 
Aala  saethaa  with  unreat.  I7neaslneas  per> 
vadea  the  countriea  In  the  great  continent 
to  the  south  of  us.  Vast  areas  of  the  world, 
especially  many  of  those  countries  we  have 
thought  most  highly  civilized,  are  so  desti- 
tute and  despairing  that  the  fantastic  prom- 
ise of  communism  that  It  alone  can  bring 
order  out  of  chaoa  has  an  ever  wider  ap- 
peal. And  deep  in  the  mind  of  everyone  la 
the  foreboding  thought  of  the  unearthly 
power  of  atomic  energy  and  the  Incredibly 
horrible  developments  In  the  field  of  germ 
and  chemical  warfare. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  democratic 
nation  with  physical  strength  and  material 
resources  sufficient  to  have  even  a  chance 
to  restore  the  world  to  peace  and  stability 
under  any  system  which  we  would  accept  as 
tolerable.  And  the  task  has  t>een  made  vastly 
more  difficult  by  the  policies  and  practlcea 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

Our  task  will  be  much  more  dlfflctilt.  StlU 
it  is  not  an  Impossible  one. 

No  one  who  has  ever  tasted  freedom  will 
voluntarily  accept  dictatorship.  No  one  who 
has  ever  known  the  material  benefits  of  a 
free  economy  will  ever  turn  to  a  totalitarian 
economy  if  there  la  any  chance  whatever 
for  him  to  avoid  It. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  choice  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  make  If  they  are  given 
the  chance  to  make  a  choice.  If  we  will  i: 
lies  within  otir  power  to  give  them  that 
chance. 

Already  we  have  given  much  in  money  and 
In  goods  to  prevent  starvation  and  suffering 
in  foreign  lands.  Both  for  reasons  of  gene- 
rosity, and  because  our  own  Interests  re- 
quire it,  wa  will  continue  such  relief  meas- 
tires  as  are  neceaaary. 

Under  the  program  announced  by  Secretary 
Marshall  the  coontHaa  of  Kurope  are  now 
engaged  In  studying  how  they  can ; 
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great  tmproremept.  If  not  completely 

fiU  rehabUlUtlon.  In  that  territory  wlU  alao 

reault. 

And  from  all  thla  will  come  what  we  moat 
fervently  desire,  the  orientation  of  the  na- 
tions of  Eiu-ope  toward  the  west  and  democ- 
racy rather  than  toward  the  east  and  totali- 
tarianism. Even  such  states  as  Poland  and 
CaechnaloTnVIn  will  not  long  be  able  to  realst 
this  attraction. 

But.  while  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
striving  desperately  to  rebuild  their  shat- 
tered homes  and  factories,  to  restore  their 
landa  to  productivity,  and  to  reeetabliah  their 
Institutions,  what  assurance  is  there  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  peace  and 
free  from  outside  aggression?  Eventually, 
of  course,  the  United  Nations.  If  It  is  success- 
ful, wUl  be  the  reliance  of  all  nations  for 
the  maintenance  cf  a  peaceful  world.  We 
must  continue,  aa  we  have  done,  to  support 
It  In  aU  Its  aspects  and  to  work  for  iu 
strengthening  and  development. 

But.  during  the  formative  years  ot  the 
United  Nations  which  lie  Immediately  ahead, 
potentially  aggressor  nations  mvut  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  succeed  In  iwlng  force  as  an  Instrument 
for  advancing  aggrewlve  ends.  Here  again 
we  are  the  only  democratic  Nation  poten- 
tially strong  enough  to  check  an  aggraaaor. 
Unfortunately,  our  military  strength  has  tall- 
en  away.  Our  Army  has  been  disbanded,  our 
sea  and  aU  atrength  U  dwlndlUig  ao  rapidly 
that  It  cannot  long  be  considered  either  a 
shield  against  poaslble  attack  or  any  check 
whatever  to  a  powerful  aggressor  nation. 

Por  a  few  years  our  mon(^poly  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  availability  of  millions 
ot  veterans  of  the  last  war  wUl  l)e  some 
aMurance  against  a  direct  assault,  but  that 
Is.  at  best,  a  temporary  condition.  The  most 
qualified  witnesses  tell  us  that  In  from  4  to 
10  yeara  our  monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb 
will  no  longer  be  a  fact.  We  still  have  time 
In  which  to  develop  our  military  sUength  to 
the  point  where  we  nesd  not  fear  challenge 
by  any  would-be  aggressor— but  we  have  no 
time  to  waste. 

This  problem  has  been  studied  by  many 
people  over  the  last  several  years.  The  re- 
stilts  of  these  studies  are  available  to  us. 
We  are  now  at  the  time  for  decision. 

One  month  ago  a  commission  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, made  the  report  of  their  investigation 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  to  In- 
sure    the     maintenance     of     our     military 
atrength  at  a  point  adequate  for  our  protec- 
tion and  for  the  discharge  of  our  interna- 
tional commltmenU.    They  dealt  particular- 
ly with  the  question  whether,  as  a  part  of 
that  program,  any  form  of  universal  military 
training  should  be  adopted.    The  Commls- 
alon.  after  the  most  thorough  consideration, 
unanimously  recommended  that,  as  a  part — 
though  only  a  part — of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, a  plan  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing, tuder  a  commission  with  a  majority  of 
civilian  members,  and  a  civilian  head,  was 
essential.    This  decision   was  reached  not- 
withstanding the  Commission's  appreciation 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
such  a  program,  many  of  them  by  the  most 
sincere  and  InteUlgent  citizens,  and  of  its 
cost  in  money,  and  of  certain  other  disad- 
vantages. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  disadvan- 
tage* faced  by  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
oioeracy  in  warfare  In  the  atomic  age.  It 
recognizes  that  we  shall  never  start  a  war. 
It  leeognizes  that  in  any  future  war  the 
destruction  of  o\u  Industrial  potential  must 
be  any  aggressor's  first  concern.  It  recog- 
ntaes  that  we  shall  be  struck  with  lightning 
speed  and  devastating  force  and  ahall  have 
no  period  of  months  or  yeara  In  which  to 
gather  our  forces  and  prepare  our  cotmter- 
blows,  that  wide  area*  of  our  land  will  be 
laM  waste  at  the  outaet.  and  that  one  of  our 
primary  needa  la  to  have  throogbout  the 
country  numbers  of  men  trained  to  deal  with 


the  ImmedUte  devastation,  aabotage.  panic, 
fire,  radioactivity,  disruption  of  utUltlee. 
communications,  and  transportations — and 
even  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy's 
auldde  troopa.  And,  In  addition,  that  we 
must  have  also  reserves  of  trained  men  ready 
for  swift  ootmterattack.  It  concludea  that 
only  universal  military  training  will  enable 
us  to  meet  this  need. 

A  careful  study  of  this  report  and  of  the 
other  available  evidence,  both  for  and  against 
the  proposal,  has  brought  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Coounlaslon's  reconunenda- 
tlon  should  be  adopted.    Unleaa  It  la  adopted, 
I  am  satUfied  we  shall  fall  to  attain  the  se- 
curity which  we  must  have  for  otiraelves.  and 
shall  be  unable  to  assure  for  the  other  na- 
tions the  security  which  they  must  have,  if 
a  world  of  the  kind  which  seems  to  us  fit  to 
live  In  Is  to  be  reestablished  and  maintained. 
I  respect  the  views  of  thoae  who  deeply  fear 
that  this  and  other  preparations  for  our  mili- 
tary aecurity  will  increase  the  likelihood  of 
war.    But  I  dlaagree  utterly  with  such  views. 
On  the  contrary.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
recognition  of  the  danger,  and  our  prepa- 
ration adequately  to  meet  It.  offers  the  best 
hope — Indeed  the  oiUy  hope — that  war  will 
not  occur. 

The  speaker  on  a  similar  occasion  marking 
the  cloae  of  World  War  I  had  a  much  simpler 
and  more  pleasant  task  than  I.  Then  the 
world  looked  aerene  and  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  for  thla  country,  at 
least.  If  not  for  the  world,  seemed  assured. 
We  know  that  that  U  not  the  prospect  to- 
day. We  know  we  have  only  a  chance  for 
peace,  only  a  chance,  Indeed,  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  on  thla  planet  of  the  human 
race.  Yet  the  people  of  America  have  never 
failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  real 
emergency.  In  this  tUUmate  emergency  I  am 
confident  we  ahall  not  falter  nor  fall  to  meet 
Its  inexorable  demands. 


New  Enfland  and  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

or  NXW  HAMVSHXn 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 
Mr.  CXDTTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  Wilson 
deUvered  at  Dover.  N.  H.,  on  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Presidency 


Suppose  we  consider  together  the  subject 
"New  England  and  the  Presidency."  Of  the 
32  different  Individuals  who  have  taken  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States  only 
6  of  that  number  were  native  New  Englanders. 
Those  5  were  the  2  Adamses,  John  and  John 
Qulncy.  natives  of  Massachusetts;  Pranklln 
Pierce,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur  and  Calvin  CooUdge,  both  na- 
tives of  Vermont.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  Arthtir  was  a  New  Yorker  when  he  be- 
came President  and  that  Coolidge  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  when  he.  like  Arthur, 
was  suddenly  elevated  from  the  office  of  Vice 
President  to  the  Presidency  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  Chtef  It  will  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  yotir  pride  for  me  to  also  remind  you 
that  of  your  6  native  aons  who  have  reached 
the  Presidency  only  1  of  that  number,  John 
Adams,  became  President  aa  the  immediate 
first  choice  of  the  American  people.  I*t  us 
look  at  the  record. 

John  Adams,  who  proposed  the  name  d 
Washington  as  our  leader  In  the  Revolution- 
ary  war.   served   as   Vice   Prealdent  during 


Washington's  two  terms  as  President.  Be 
had  been  the  voice  of  the  Revolution  as 
Washington  had  been  Its  sword  and  Jeffer- 
son its  pen.  He  had  a  ]ust  claim  to  the  high 
office  Washington  waa  leaving.  But  John 
Adams  defeated  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  by 
only  three  electoral  votes  In  his  first  race  for 
the  Presidency  In  179C  and  4  years  later  was 
defeated  for  reelection  aa  president  by  J^- 
ferson  by  a  still  larger  electoral  vote.  Jef- 
ferson was  Vice  President  during  the  1797- 
1801  period. 

John  Adams,  like  hU  son  John  Qulncy.  the 
only  son  of  a  President  yet  to  be  President. 
was  essentially  a  patriot  and  statesman  but 
woefully  lacking  In  the  ways  and  wiles  of 
the  successful  polltlcKn.  The  father  and 
son  bom  In  houses,  still  standing,  near  each 
other,  were  each  Harvard  graduatea,  and 
each  lived  for  many  years  In  the  same 
Qulncy  house  as  an  ez-Presldent.  and  now 
their  bodlea  rest  near  each  other  In  the 
basement  of  the  old  church  where  each  one 
had  long  reverently  worshipped. 

John  Qulncy   Adams,  a   Puritan  In  oon- 
aclence  and  conduct,  waa  always  unhai^y 
over  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minority  Presi- 
dent.    He  was  chosen  as  President  In  the 
contest  before  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
in  1825,  though  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee 
had  received  *ar  more  popular  and  electoral 
votes  In  the  Presidential  election  of   18M. 
Though  Adaas  wlahed  to  be  his  own  sue- 
eeasor  in  1838,  the  odds  were  against  him  and 
he   waa  snowed   under  by   Jackson.     John 
Qulncy  Adams,  after  a  3-yeara  rest,  went  back 
to  Washingtoii  where  he  aerved  aa  the  only 
ex-Presideut  thus  far  to  become  a  Congress- 
man.    He  was  holding  that  oOloe  when  he 
died  In  tha  Capitol  in  Waahlngton  17  yeara 
later.    Though  no  greater  scholars  or  more 
unselfish  leaders  have  aerved  the  Nation  than 
these  two  great  men,  father  and  aon,  they 
stand  alone  as  the  only  native  sons  of  Maaaa- 
chusetu  yet  to  reach  the  White  Houae  office. 
Franklin  Pierce  waa  one  of  the  eight  lesser 
llghU  in  the  White  Bouse  In  the  24-year 
period  between  the  end  of  Jackson'a  8  years 
there  In  1837  and  the  eventful  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  1861.    Pierce,  a  Bowdoin 
College  nn>"  and  aon  of  a  former  New  Hamp- 
shire governor,  was  handsome  and  attractive 
In  a  aocial  way  but  Ineffective  as  President. 
Put  forward   in  a  convention   detKllock   at 
Baltimore  In  1852  aa  a  dark-horse  nominee  by 
Virginia  alave-holding  Democrats,  he  could 
never  have  been  a  popular  President  even 
In  his  own  native  New  England.     Pierce  won 
distinction  In  the  Mexican  War  and  came  out 
of  that  war  a  brigadier  general,  though  he 
had  entered  It  as  private  soldier.    The  slavery 
Issue,  upon  which  Ixlon  wheel  so  many  politi- 
cal careers  were  broken,  was.  also,  the  ruin 
of   Pierce.    When    he   aigned    the    Kanaas- 
Nebraska  Act  it  meant  hie  deattxknell  aa  a 
popular  political  leader.    By  a  strange  turn 
pf  fate  Pierce  had  as  his  opponents  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1852  Wlnfleld  Scott, 
the  Whig  nominee  who  had  been  a  general 
in  the  United  States  Army  when  Pierce  was 
a  private  aoldier,  and  John  P.  H&le,  the  nomi- 
nee <rf  the  Pree  SoU  Party,  like  Pierce  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire  and  also  an  alumnus  of 
Bowdoin  College. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
who  was  bom  In  a  Baptist  parsonage  in 
northern  Vermont,  ever  dreamed  of  being 
President  before  the  Imllet  of  the  mad  Gui- 
teau  laid  low  the  gallant  and  handsome  Oar- 
field.  Arthur  had  been  given  the  Vice  Pres- 
Identlal  nomination  by  a  tired  and  hoB*> 
sick  Rq;)Ublicsn  convention  In  Chicago, 
after  U.  weary  over  the  fruitless  effort  of 
New  York  and  other  State  to  force  Grant 
again  upon  the  country,  had  suddenly  over 
hU  protest  made  Garfield  Its  Presidential 
dark  horse  nominee.  Arthur  had  been  re- 
moved by  Preeident  Hayes  from  the  only 
high  politic-U  office  he  ever  held  before  being 
suddenly  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
as  a  sop  to  the  Grant  faction  d  which  he 
waa  a  part.  Arthtir.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grad- 
uate of  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y^ 
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handsome  man.  greatly  sobered 

and  unexpected  duties  as  Presl- 

others  before  him.  «ho  became 

account  of  the  death  of  a  Pres- 

was  disappointed  in  not  hav- 
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en  aeeount  of  it. 
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:  political  success  until  he  finally 

Presidency,  was  a  strange  polltl- 

^n  Amherst  graduate,  h3  located 

In  nearby  Northampton.  Ma:>3. 
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biographer, 
(cw  England  has  not  furnished 
Presidents  in  proportion  to  Its 
berwise  In  our  history,  the  ones 
hed  have  all  been  highly  edu- 
and  great  patriots  and  you 
picud  of  their  places  in  Ameri- 
May  your  future  human  con- 
to  our   national   life,   like   these 
y  isterday.  be  blessed  in  character 
sifength  of  ycur  granite  hills  and 
the  wldeness  of  the  ocean  that 
your  rock-bound  shores. 


Lesiilatnre  Reference  Senrict 


EXTtSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


MITCHEU  JENKINS 


or  RmrsTivaitu 

IN  TRS  itOUSS  OF  RKPRXSKNTATXYES 

W(  tlnesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  JOKINS  of  Peniisylvanla.  Mr. 
flipttaker,  curing  the  last  few  months 
there  have,  from  time  to  time.  be«A 
rumblings  of  vague  charges  mad« 
against  some  of  the  personnel  of  the 
liecisiative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Llttrary  of  Congress:  while  they  never 
have  been  subrtsntlated.  they  ought  not 


to  pa5s  wit  )out 


I  rise  to 
to  two  of 


;all  tht  atttntion  of  the  House 
he  outslanding  men  who  are 


word  of  refutation. 


working  f<  r  us  In  that  deputneDt.  both 
04  whom  have  known  pcnonally  for 
years,  kmi  before  I  became  a  Member 
of  this  bo  y.  So  often  we  do  not  fully 
realise  thi  quality  and  capacity  of  our 
staff  and  rhen  we  do  realise  It.  we  do 
not  alwayi  glvt  it  the  recognlUon  it  de- 
serves. 

Many  o(  you  know  Ernest  Orifflth  as 
the  gciiial  and  cooperative  director  of 
our  Legls  ative  Reference  Service.  I 
if  j^any  Members  know  much  of 
d  and  qualifications.  Since 
his  present  position,  he  has 
>ut  aside  all  considerations  of 
nay  have  been  his  previous 


coming  to 

resolutely 

whatever 


ject.    For 


party  afBIliUons  or  predilections  in  or< 
der  to  give  Congress,  as  a  whole,  the  most 
accurate  and  unbiased  information  and 
analysis  «  pMblic  questions  of  which  he 
and  his  sti  IT  are  capable. 

As  an  Authority  on   government  he 
ranks 


the  very  best,  being  Um 
author  of  4  number  of  booin  on  that  sub- 


many  years  he  served  as  the 


national  chairman  of  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association.  A  man  of  wide  contacts  and 
broad  horizons,  he  is  a  keen  analyst  of 
world  affairs.  For  example,  as  early  as 
1942  he  foresaw  and  predicted  the  pres- 
ent Russian  policy  and  prophesied  that 
Russia  would  insist  upon  controlling 
everything  east  of  a  Stettin-Trieste  line.^ 
As  an  economist,  he  has  written  and 
lectured  widely,  and.  in  addition  to  his 
theoretical  knowledge,  has  had  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  business  world 
and  the  requirements  of  meeting  a  pay 
roll  as  manager  of  a  theater  for  a  5-year 
period.  This  was  during  the  time  in 
which  he  served,  also,  as  head  of  the 
University  Settlement,  Liveipool — inci- 
dcntaliy,  as  the  successor  to  Frederick 
Marquis,  now  Lord  Woolton. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton.  N.  Y..  and  holds  his  doctorate 
from  Oxford  University. 

I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  he  is  a  completely  loyal  American. 
In  the  first  World  War  he  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps.  During 
the  war  that  has  just  finished,  he  played 
a  leading  part  in  successfully  organizing 
and  carrying  through  the  War  Bond. 
Blood  Donor.  War  Fund,  and  Red  Cross 
Campaigns  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

He  is  a  man  of  many  civic  interest?;  a 
member  of  the  Citizens'  Planning  Com- 
m*ttee.  set  up  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners:  for  3  years  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  for  Washington.  He  has  served 
as  chairman,  locally,  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and, 
naUonally,  as  treasurer  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society.  He  Is  an  officer  of  his 
church  and  teaches  a  Sunday  school 
class  of  100  high-school  boys— one  of  the 
largest,  H  not  the  largest,  of  Its  kind  In 
the  United  States. 

Incidentally,  his  favorite  hobby  is 
mountain  climbing,  and  in  his  younger 
days  he  held  a  number  of  records  for 
speed  aod  ondurance.  He  still  climbs 
vigorouBly  and  incidentally  plays  basket 
ball  or  tennis  twice  a  week,  although 
celebrating  his  fiftieth  birthday  this  past 
y«»r. 

My  own  experience  with  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  leads  me  to  th« 
eooclu>^ion  that  Ernest  Orifflth  has  gath- 
ered there,  an  inspired,  a  truly  remark- 
able stafl^ne  which  is  a  hundred  per- 
cent loyal  to  Congress  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  us  their  best  effort. 

Before  sitting  down  I  want  abo  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  another  member  of  this 
staff  who  is  well  known  to  me  personally. 
George  B.  Galloway  is  a  real  American, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  a 
man  who  even  before  becoming  staff  di« 
rector  of  the  Joint  Committee  eo  the 
Organisation  of  the  Congress,  had  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  student  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  After  graduating  from 
Wesleyan  University,  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  first  knew  him  almost  30  years 
•go.  he  b(K:ame  one  of  the  small  but  dis- 
tinguished group  of  scholars  trained 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  in  the  years 
in  which  It  conducted  a  graduate  school. 
He  has  been  a  contributor  to  several  of 
the  encyclopedias,  is  on  the  research 
staff  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and 
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I  know  this  la  unpopular  with  aaany 
moMwTT  I  know  that  aoine  are  oppoaed  to 
nkUttary  training  because  of  lellgiafua  oon- 
Ttetloas.  I  know  that  it  Is  also  unpopxilar 
with  some  of  my  fellow  Uembers  of  Congress 
and  with  many  politicians.  The  poUttotans 
tell  me  that  adTocatlng  such  a  course  loses 
votes.  Well.  I've  bean  In  public  life  and  in 
politics  for  many  years.  But  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  day  when  political  expediency  will 
turn  me  away  from  what  I  beUeve  la  best  for 
my  country. 

I  know  that  properly  trained  manpower 
Is  the  beet  defense  this  country  can  have — 
today,  tomorrow,  or  at  any  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  have  been  under  fire,  you  and  I. 
We  know  that  an  untrained  man  la  far  more 
likely  to  be  killed  or  wounded  than  one  who 
has  been  taught  to  take  care  of  himself.  We 
know— and  this  U  eome thing  you  veterans 
can  preach  to  the  mothers — that  the  prcH;>erly 
trained  man  has  a  much  better  chance  at 
coming  back  alive  and  whcde. 

We  know  also  that  the  stronger  we  are  the 
leas  ««*«"««<*  there  will  be  of  any  other  natkm 
ptakliic  on  us.  Trained  manpower  is  a  potent 
factor  for  peace. 

Soviet  Russia  has  compulsory  military 
training  behind  its  iron  curtain.  Today  it  Is 
drilling  and  teaching  Its  young  men  to  fight 
and  to  defend  themselves.  It  has  a  much 
larger  standing  army  than  we  have. 

In  view  c€  this,  it  U  not  surprising  that 
every  Oonununist  in  America  opposes  train- 
ing— that  la.  training  for  the  American  youth. 
Pick  up  the  DaUy  Worker  or  any  other 
Oommtmlst  propaganda  sheet  and  you  dis- 
cover indignant  opposition  to  America's 
building  lu  strength  to  defend  itself.  By 
word  of  mouth,  this  same  propaganda  Is 
ttfttmi  to  the  mothers  and  fathers.  The 
Ooaamimisu  say  that  for  us  to  prepare  is 
warmongering.  I  suppose  It  would  be  much 
nicer  to  wear  roee-colored  spectacles  and  just 
drift. 

Never  do  you  hear  a  word  of  complaint  from 
them  that  Ruaaia  U  warmongering  because 
BHHia  has  compulsory  training.  Never,  in 
faet,  do  they  even  mention  that  Russia  has 
stKh  military  training. 

To  me  that  Is  very,  very  queer.  I  dont 
mean  that  all  Americana  who  oppoae  uni- 
versal training  are  quislings  or  Communists, 
but  I  do  mean  that  all  quisling!  and  Com- 
mtmlali  oppoM  military  training. 

I  tMped  that  Congren  would  enact  a  bill 
for  such  training  this  session.  I  have  been 
disappointed  In  this  hope.  Now  we  ahall 
have  to  wait  tmtll  next  year.  In  fact,  we 
may  have  to  wait  for  many  yeaia  nnleas  you 
veterans  go  otit  and  preach  the  need  for  this 
kind  at  preparation 

There  are  some  other  things  I  should  like 
our  veterans  to  help  educste  our  populaUon 
about — the  matter  of  depreeslons.  for  In- 
stance. The  Communlsu  and  their  friends 
spread  the  poison  that  the  Soviet  system  U 
better  than  ours  because  we  have  had  de- 
pressions and  they  never  do.  Tliat  kind  of 
an  argument  can  make  considerable  impres- 
sion tipon  some  people,  if  the  seed  is  sown 
when  the  ground  Is  right. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  all  this — the 
way  the  Russians  solve  unemployment  and 
prevent  depressions.  The  answer  is  the  slave 
labor  system,  men  permanently  behind 
barbed  wire,  working  as  slaves  of  the  state 
until  they  die.  There  are  more  permanently 
enslaved  workers  In  the  Soviet  Union— and 
I  do  not  Mm  the  term  as  a  mere  figure  of 
speech— than  there  were  unemployed  In 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  very  depths  of  our 
depression. 

Our  unemployed  had  a  chance  to  come 
back,  and  did  come  back.  SUve  labor  in  the 
Soviet  baa  an  opporttmlty  only  to  die,  and 


Who  are  these  slaves?    Some  are  men  who 
dared    to    voice   criticism    of    communism. 


are  pnasts.  aome  are  intellectuala,  aome 
are  workers  who  proCeeted  their  working  con- 
dittoaa  and  wagea. 

Their  ranks  indnde.  for  Instance,  ibmi  who 
ertUctaed  the  Soviet  form  of  government  and 
the  Soviet  leaders  far.  far  less  than  the  Com- 
munists and  their  feUow  travtiers  in  this 
country  have  oitldaed  the  American  form  of 
government  and  its  leaders. 

One  system's  inalienable  right  to  speak 
out  freely  is  obviously  another  E3r8tem's  one- 
way ticket  to  a  Siberian  slave  camp.  Oo  out 
and  preach  that  to  your  feUow  Americans 
who  are  Indifferent  to  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
here. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Sonet  Union  has  shipped  thousands 
of  its  soldiers,  men  who  had  been  Nael  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  the  slave  camps  after  Gte- 
many  hoisted  the  white  flag.  These  men 
had  surrendered  because  they  had  no  other 
course  except  death. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  can.  tills  parallel  sit- 
uation. Suppose  when  we  had  beaten  the 
Japs  and  recovered  the  heroic  prisoners  of 
Bataan,  we  had  sent  them  to  slave  camps 
inff^,»fl«^  of  treating  them  as  the  gallant  men 
they  were.  The  thought  of  this  shocks  you. 
It  shocks  me.  too. 

But  It  has  actiially  happened  in  Russia. 
And  why?  Well,  It  seems  the  Russians  felt 
these  men  had  been  contaminated  by  being 
exposed  to  the  culture  of  the  western  world— 
to  a  higher  standard  of  Uving  and  greater 
comfcH^  than  the  Soviet  system  was  offering. 
Our  country,  with  the  highest  living 
standards  in  the  world,  does  not  fear  that 
kind  of  competition  from  any  other  country. 
Oo  out  and  preach  that  to  the  Nation. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. That  Is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
our  Nation  financially  soimd  if  we  are  to 
remain  strong  and  a  beacon  of  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  1929  the  indi- 
vidual's share  of  the  Federal  Ux  was  $37 
per  person.  Today  it  Is  (286  per  person.  The 
cost  of  Government  and  our  debt  have  gone 
up  and  up. 

Even  Unde  Sam  does  not  have  a  bottom- 
less pocket. 

We  have  seen  what  has  ha4;>pened  to 
Britain,  not  so  many  years  ago  the  richest 
and  strongst  power  on  earth.  Today  the 
British  lion  Is  poor.  He  U  fighting  desper- 
ately to  hold  his  head  above  water,  and  to 
keep  from  becoming  Just  another  small. 
bankrupt  country. 

Ceruinly  no  one  ta  Britain  dreamed  ol 
anything  like  that  as  recently  as  25  years 
ago.  Very  few  ia  America  today  feel  It  will 
come  to  us.  But  it  dM  happen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean  and  we  must  pre- 
vent It  from  happening  here.  If  we  are  care- 
lees.  It  can  happen. 

That  to  why  I  urge  you  to  preach  to  the 
country  the  need  for  maintaining  our  finan- 
cial stability  and  of -reducing  the  cost  of 
government. 
Plnally,  I  have  this  In  mind. 
I  believe  In  the  potentialities  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  that,  given  a  fair  trial  it 
will  work.  I  believe  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  assure  that  opporttmlty. 

But  If  it  does  not  work.  If  its  path  is  strewii 
with  booby  traps  and  vetoes  so  that  It  can- 
not succeed,  then  It  will  be  mcumbent  upon 
us  to  assert  our  leadership  for  a  peaceful 
world.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  organise  th4 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  earth  Into  a 
force  so  powerful  and  so  strongly  united  that 
no  aggressor  wlU  dare  ehaUenge  our  freedom. 
We  all  hope  and  pray  that  America  ma^ 
be  4>ared  the  horrors  of  another  war.  But 
I  say  to  you  that  we  must  never  loee  sight 
of  otir  first  objective— to  be  so  strong  and  so 
well  trained  that  no  alien  philosophy  and  no 
alien  force  will  dare  to  tangle  with  us. 

Keep  our  country^  muscles  stroof  and  Ita 
powder  dry. 
Preach  that. 


Usite^  States  Forttcn  ReBef 
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IN  ISB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  July  16,1947 

lir.  LOIXiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcorb.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  July  13, 
1947: 
Umm    STAvas    FoasMM    Bixiar    Tdtai    la 

TwawTT   BiLuoNB   Foa   2   y«A«»— Fnroaa 

GOMPSISXS      GSAMTS      AMD     PUBGBB     IXMUVS: 

$7,215,000,000  IM  Gnrrs  to  Tbbxs  Cohtt- 
ifSKTs:  BarsTMBrr  I^pbhds  <m  Bxbabiuta- 
noH 

WASHnfOTOM.  July  U.— The  United  SUtes 
has  made  grants  and  pledged  loans  totaling 
more  than  $30,000,000,000  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  foreign  nations  in  the  two 
post-war  yeara. 

This  Is  what  George  C.  Marshall,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  had  in  mind  when  he  told  the 
Women's  National  Presa  Club  on  July  I  that 
"hlsUtflcal  records  clearly  show  that  no 
people  have  ever  acted  more  generously  and 
more  unselfishly  than  the  American  pe<^e 
in  tendering  assistance  to  alleviate  distress 
and  suffering." 

At  the  request  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
International  Economics  Division  of  t)xe  De- 
partment of  Commerce  compiled  a  complete 
■  accotint  of  the  loans  and  gifts. 

sBVBs  snxiosia  n  oma 
Outrl^t  gifts  to  prostrate  peoples  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  now  amount  to 
$7,215,000,000.  Of  this.  Individuals  and  In- 
Rtltutloos  gave  $1,800,000,000  wort^  In  par- 
cels and  money.  (The  data  on  private  gifts 
Is  obtained  from  reports  of  banks  and  other 
organisations  having  a  remittance  tnislness, 
from  records  of  postolBce  money  orders  and 
parcel  poet  and  from  reports  of  phUanthrcqMe 
Instttutkms.) 

Loans  eomiHise  $12jm.000,000  of  the  total. 
They  have  t>een  made  generally,  for  a  20-  to 
30-year  period.  They  bear  tntereet  of  2  to 
SH  percent. 

One  high  SUte  Department  atithortty  saya 
that  whether  these  loans  aill  ever  be  repaid 
dependa  on  the  ability  of  the  borrowing  na- 
tions to  get  back  on  their  feet  eoonomlcally. 
He  says  the  future  economic  health  of 
Europe  depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
Continent  to  agree  on  some  plan  for  Joint 
rehablllUtlon  such  as  Secretary  Marshall 
has  proposed. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  enormous  sums  in- 
volved In  these  loans  and  glfU,  recall  that 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes  In  19t2 
was  only  $19,487,000,000. 

All  the  goods  which  this  country  exportsd 
between  lasa  and  1938  cost  somewhat  less 
than  $20,000,000,000. 

Chief  reclplenu  of  the  gifu  have  bcesi  the 
countries  of  eastern  and  southern  ■urapc. 
Western  Burope  comes  next  and  AsU  third. 
Great  Britain  has  been  by  far  the  laigeet 
borrower. , 

Most  of  the  goods  exported  to  the  loan 
oountrtos  have  been  food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 
Machinery,  steel,  and  other  hard  goods  have 
been  exported  mainly  through  the  United 
NatKmsiBellef  and  RriiabiUUtloii  Adminle- 
tratlonin  the  form  of  gifts. 
TWEWit-mwK  unjjoif  six  rumbuv  thoobahd 

•  TOMS  Cr  COM. 

Here  are  some  facts  cited  by  the  State 
Department  expert: 

Tills  country  shipped  overseas  a8j800.000 
tons  oC  coal  In  the  year  ended  June  30— aU 
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aU-tlme  record. 

the  gifts  made  by  tbe  people  of 
t|irough  their  Government: 

ta.700.000.000.     This  U  73  percent 
donations.     Largest  recipient 
help  was  China,  with  $530,000,000. 
Soviet  republics,  the  Ukraine 
reoetvsd  laffs  granu. 
UI^KKA    relief:     fMO.OM.OOO.    which 
win  distribute  as  It  ssss  St. 
Befoffes      Organtatkma: 
175.000.00(1.    This    la   46.75    percent    of    the 
IRO  budgit.     It  wUl  help  care  for  1.300.000 
homeless  (md  destitute  persons. 
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gnnto:  ••80.000.000.    This 

fvmds.    administered    by    the 

War    Damage    Commission.    To 

claims  for  war  damage.  •400,- 

provldsd:  for  public  rehabilitation. 

totaling  •220,000.000. 

supplies  distributed  by  the  Army 

•IJOO. 000,000.    These  goods  were 

chiefly  In  Germany  and  Japan. 

basically    a    military    expense, 

to  prevent  disease  and  unrest.    It 

of  this  Government  to  exact 

irben  the  cotintrles  can  pay. 

civilian     supplies:      •135,000.000. 

was  made  available  to  tbe  Army 

iknd-lease  channels  dxirlng  the  oc- 

^rlod. 

postwar   lend-lease:    •620.000.000. 
the  Chinese  to  disarm  the  1,000.000 
Japanese  soldiers  on  their  soil 
^   captured  areas, 
and  cultural  aids  to  Latin  Amer- 
j.OOO.     With  this  we  share  the  ex- 
lanltatlon  and  public  health  pro- 
various  projects  for  the  develop- 
indiutry   and   agriculture   and  for 
..,-  of  students, 
items  the  Commerce  Department 

loan  schedule  follow: 
Lmport  Bank:  •2.476.000.000. 

lionstary  Fund:  •2,750.000,- 


Intema^onal  Bank:  •035.000.000.     (Avail- 
oans  as  soon  as  they  can  be  ar- 


loan:  •S.VSO.OOO.OOO. 

lend-lease:  •1.350.000.000.    The 

extended  credit  In  this  amount 

which  at  the  war's  end  bad  con- 

leadhlsase  goods  that  they  wished 

completed  and  delivered. 

property  sales  credit:  •I. 100.000.- 


to  the  Philippines:  r^S.OOO.OOO. 
Commission    ship    sales   credit: 


OK). 

'  Mrklsh  loan:  •400.000.000. 
commodity  loan:  •50.000.000.    Sliver 
nlntlng  of  coins  vras  transferred  to 
some  Dutch  possessicxu.  to  be  paid 
kind. 

credit  to  China:   •120.000,- 

a  $500,000,000  fund  esUblished  by 

Q  1942  for  Chinees  asststancs. 

•20.000.000.000  which  the  United 

given,  loaned,  and  committed  It- 

•15.739,000.000    has   been    dls- 


U  nd 


What  lAve  been  the  restdts  of  this  vast 


ontpoorh  cT 

A  State  Dspartmsnt  oAdal  who  bears  much 
of  the  rs  iponslblllty  for  the  administration 
of  the  psqgraa  said  in  reply  to  this  question: 


"Unlike  other  wars,  this  one  was  foUowsd 
by  no  mass  starvation  In  Kurope  and  no 
serious  epidemics.  It  Is  true  that  many  of 
the  nations  ravaged  by  the  war  sUll  are  In 
dire  condition.  But  If  we  had  allowed  them 
to  frceae  and  starve  •  •  •  they  woxild 
have  tended  to  embrace  extreme  political 
philosophies.  •  •  •  It  Is  true  that  our 
help  has  not  yet  averted  this  danger.  But 
If  we  had  not  helped  them,  where  would  they_ 
be  now?^' 


OiFTB  am  Loams  to  Vaumm  If «na 

WASHiwrroif .  Julv  12. — The  following  ts 
lists  United  States  gifts  and  loans  to  foret 
nations  cmce  the  war  ended,  as  compiled  fc 
by  the  Commerce 
re  in  millions  of  dol 
In  the  &Tst  column  is  the  amount  to  which  J 
ws  have  committed  ourselves;  in  the  secoot 
Is  the  sum  sctually  disbucssd: 

Nm.O(»oisittcdl 


Total 


Pvnenal  so4  fcstinnwssi  rM&uuacM. 

UNRR.V... 

Post  VNRR.K  rrtief. 

Intcrrattonal  Kctfu(««  Organiistion 

Phillwinc  laanU 

CtvtHMi  asppNsB  dhaifcum  by  Aray 


•n«l  .Navy. 

I'ta 


Italian  civlIlsQ  I 
Chliw*  po<tt«ar  I 
Aid  to  Latin  Ai 

Total  Rifts. 


IjOAIIS 


Export  Import  Bank 

Intematianai  Monetary  Food 

International  Bank 

British  loan 

"Pipe  line"  tend-tMis 

Surplus  property  lales  orvdlt 

RFC  loan  tr.  Philippines 

Maritim*  <'oaiini.<«ton  ^p  sales  credit. 

Orwk- Turkish  loan — . 

Silver  eonin'.odity  loan 

CooicreA^ional  credit  to  China -.... 


Total  loans. 


11871 


Total  loans  and  fifts |  aii.08R  ^  12^' 

NoTB.— In  Instances  where  loans  have  been 
repaid,  only  tbe  amount  still  outKtnodlng  is  (iTen  1 


Ow  FdipiM  Vetenuu— Let  Us  Givt 
Tben  Wbat  Is  Their  Dm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICBIOAM 
IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel 
known  Filipino  Journalist,  lawyer, 
economist.  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin. 
quoted  as  having  said  that  it  was 
Rescission  Act  of  1946  which  deprive 
the  Filipino  veterans  of  most  of  thi 
well-earned  rights  and  benefits, 
restoration  of  these  rights,  to  which  tl 
Filipinos  are  entitled,  is  included  in 
Missing  Persons  Act  which,  on  June  11 
passed  this  House  unanimously.  Thi 
was  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  Ji 
tice  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  become  bs 
In  our  law  covering  benefits  f  <wr  vet 
This  bill,  to  quote  Mr.  Villamin,  "shot 
be  a  complete  omnibus  bill."  I  subscril 
fully  to  these  sentiments  and  expres- 
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bscome  one  of  tbe  basle  lasties  in  ths  nasi 
isaslnn  of  Congress  and  in  the  IMS  political 
campaigns. 

Both  sides,  it  was  Isamed.  have  been  lay- 
ing the  ground  work  carefully  for  this  battle. 
1.  r^nir"'*"  Knutsom.  RepubUcan.  of 
Mlnnesou.  of  the  tax-writing  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  named  a  special 
tax-study  committee  composed  chiefly  of  big 
bualnass  ^xtkesmen  who  iavor  shifting  the 
smidutsis  in  Federal  taxes  from  ths  abUlty- 
U>>pay  Income  levy  to  a  sales  tax. 

a.  Some  committee  Democrau,  who  were 
not  even  consulted  on  the  formation  of  this 
group,  have  declared  open  war  on  It.  They 
are  letting  it  be  known  that  they  Intend  to 
end  the  last  shred  of  pretense  of  the  long- 
standing custom  of  drafting  tax  bills  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

The  Knutson  committee,  said  to  be  the 
first  non-Goverumeut  group  called  upon  to 
draft  legislation  of  importance  since  the 
writing  of  the  famovis  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
during  the  Hoover  administration,  already  Is 
at  work. 

It  Is  headed  by  such  men  as  Roswell  Ma- 
gill  and  John  W.  Hanes.  of  the  Tax  Founda- 
tion, a  Wall  Street  group  frankly  seeking  tax 
rrilef  for  big  business,  and  John  Cheever 
Cowdln.  lotig-tlme  tax  spokesman  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

These  three  have  repeatedly  urged  a  Fed- 
eral sales  tax.  as  have  a  total  of  6  members  of 
the  11-man  committee.  The  views  of  the 
others  on  taxes  are  not  publicly  known,  but 
It  Is  believed  that  virtually  all  wUl  support 
this  form  of  revenue  raising.  Two  of  the 
group  are  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  industrialist 
friends  of  Khtttboiv. 

No  doubt  has  been  left  In  anyone's  mind 
that  the  function  of  thlc  group  Is  to  draft 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure  which  has  been  promised  by  both 
parties  for  the  next  nesslon  of  Congress. 

Democrats,  however,  have  mostly  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  present  closed  sessions 
0*  this  extragovemmental  tax-writing  group. 
Three  to  date  have  publicly  challenged  lU 
authority. 

These  three  are  Representatives  Ddtosll 
(Michigan).  Foband  (Rhode  Island),  and 
Ebkbhavrb  (Pennsylvania).  The  three  form 
the  progressive  vanguard  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  every  indication  Is 
now  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  other  Demo- 
crmU  on  the  committee  will  go  along  with 
them  on  this  issue. 

These  DemocraU.  It  vras  learned,  already 
have  started  the  work  of  drafting  their  own 
counterproposal  to  what  they  call  the  ex- 
pected Knutson-Cowdin -tax  bUl. 

Their  plans  for  a  revision  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture would  call  for  higher  exemptions  be- 
fore which  income  taxes  would  be  paid  and 
a  curtailli^,  rather  than  an  expansion,  of 
Federal  excise  or  sales  taxes. 

Their  contention  Is  that  a  sales  tax  falls 
with  equal  force  on  rich  and  poor  alike  and 
is  therefore  a  retreat  from  the  theory  that 
taxes  should  be  levied  on  the  ability  to  pay. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  their  light 
directly  to  the  people  by  declaring  that  the 
Republican  plan  is  for  the  relief  of  Wall 
Street  and  the  wealthy,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic tax  plan  is  for  the  relief  of  the  aver- 
age wage  earner  and  the  poor. 

These  Democrats  concede  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  their  drive  may  hinge  on  one 
man— RepresenUtlve  Douchtok  (Democrat 
of  North  Carolina),  veteran  former  chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  and  a  leader  of  the  more 
conservative  elements  of  the  party. 

When  the  nongovernmental  tax-drafting 
group  was  set  up  by  Kntjtsow.  he  Indicated 
that  It  had  been  approved  by  Doughton. 
While  the  North  Carolinian  himself  Is  non- 
committal on  the  whole  matter  to  date,  his 
friends  report  that  far  from  approving  the 
new  group,  he  simply  told  KHrrrsoir  that 
since  Republicans  controlled  the  committee 
he,  DoxJCHTOW,  did  not  plan  to  fight  It. 


Kiftrraoir  orlglnaUy  bad  named  10  men  to 
the  group.  At  Douohtok's  request  he  added 
one  more  suggested  by  Dotjohtom — Clarence 
H.  Poe.  Raleigh,  H.  C,  editor  of  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  July  7,  W471 

ABnjTT    TO    FAT    XTKDBl    rDtS — PaOBS    OF    WALL 

siatrr  bolx  a  trnm  fob  fbmdul  aaLss  tax 

SOUGHT 

(By  Grilling  Bancroft) 
Washiwgtow. — Demands   for   a   full-ftcale 
public  airing  of  aUeged  Wall  Street  Influence 
on  tax  legislation  In  the  Republican  Congress 
were  voiced  in  Democratic  quarters  today. 

The  move  followed  the  single-handed  ac- 
tion of  Chairman  KwrrrsoN  (Republican, 
Minnesota)  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  appointing  an  11-man  group — 
heavily  weighted  with  Industrialists  favoring 
a  Federal  sales  tax  as  agatost  the  present 
ablUty-to-pay  income  levy  to  drajk  basic 
changes  in  revenue  laws. 

Led  by  Representative  Diwcxll  (Democrat, 
Michigan) ,  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  are  laying  plans  to 
challenge  Its  authority  and  to  couple  this 
challenge  with  public  demands  for  an  In- 
vestigation. 

When  the  new  extra-governmental  group 
held  Its  first  meeting.  Kkotson  promised  its 
members  that  Congress  would  reimburse 
them  for  travel  and  other  expenses.  This 
would  require  a  congressional  authorisation 
and  when  KmJTSON  seeks  It.  the  Democrats 
plan  to  make  the  rafters  ring  with  demands 
that  alleged  "Wall  Street  dictation"  be  ended. 
At  the  same  time  these  Democrats  are  de- 
manding that  members  of  the  group  regteter 
as  lobbyists,  as  others  who  seek  to  Influence 
legislation  do,  and  make  a  full  accounting  of 
how  much  money  they  spend  and  where  It 
comes  from. 

Their  contenUon  is  that  such  publicity 
would  furnish  leads  showing  that  the  influ- 
ence of  big  business  on  vital  tax  legislation 
is  on  a  huge  scale. 

They  are  particularly  anxious  to  "smoke 
out"  the  powers  behind  the  Tax  Foundation, 
a  group  which  works  for  tax  relief  for  the 
higher  echelons  of  Indvistry  and  far  which 
two  members  of  the  Knutson  group  sre  pub- 
Uc  spokesmen. 

A  study  of  the  background  and  afllllatlons 
of  the  11  members  of  the  Knutson-appointed 
tax  committee  shows  them  to  be  for  the 
most  part  ultra  coiiservatives.  Six  of  the  11 
are  on  record  publicly  favoring  a  Federal 
sales  tax,  4  have  not  made  their  tax  views 
public,  and  only  one  is  known  to  oppose  a 
sales  tax. 

The  group  Is  chalrmanned  by  Roswell  Ma- 
gill,  member  of  a  New  York  law  flrm.  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Tax  Foundation. 

Magill  was  an  assistant  to  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
until  he  broke  with  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration In  1938  over  economic  policies.  He 
publicly  urges  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

Other  members  of  the  new  commute*; 
studying  tax  revision  are: 

John  W.  Hanes,  chairman  of  the  Tax 
Foundation,  a  New  York  Investment  banker 
and  aU-out  sales-tax  advocate.  He.  Utn 
served  in  the  Roosevelt  administration  but 
broke  with  it  at  about  the  same  time  Magill 
did.  Hanes  and  Magill  were  the  only  two 
non-Government  witnesses  called  by  K»m- 
soK  to  testify  on  the  tax  bill  In  the  present 
session.  Both  favored  the  Knutson  measure 
to  give  20-pcrcent-lncome-taX  cut  to  all 
brackets  of  Income-tax  payers. 

John  Cheever  Cowdln.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Universal  Pictures,  a  director  of  a 
dozen  other  large  con>or»tions.  and  for  a  long 
time  the  tax  spokesman  for  tbe  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  Hs  also  Is  a 
sales  tax  advocate. 


Matthew  WoU.  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  only  non- 
business spokesman  on  tbe  group.  Woll 
has  publicly  urged  higher  corporate  taxes 
and  lower  levies  in  the  bottom  Income-tax 
brackets. 

Frank  Carlson,  Oovemor  at  Ksnssa  and 
formerly  a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  During  his 
time  In  the  House  he  fought  for  a  Federal 
sales  tax. 

Clarence  H  Poe,  of  Raleigh,  K.  C,  editor 
of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  whose  views  on 
taxation  are  not  known.  He  was  appointed 
at  the  request  of  former  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Doughton  (Democrat.  North  Caro- 
lina). 

Norris  K.  Cames,  St.  Paul  livestock  dealer, 
a  friend  and  fellow -stater  of  Knutson.  He 
has  never  publicly  expressed  his  views  on 
taxation. 

John  L.  Connolly,  St.  Paul  mantifacturer 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Twin  Cities 
Plan  on  Postwar  Taxes.  He  has  urged  a 
sales  tax  aiMl  opposed  any  increase  In  ex- 
emptions for  income-tax  payers. 

Carlson  Saasuel  Duncan,  economist  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  lobbies  In  Washington. 

K.  H.  Lane.  Altavlsts.  Vs..  manufacturer 

who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  In  1942  to  urge  a  Federal  sales  tax. 

Wright   Mathevrs.   Dallas.    Tex.,    attorney 

whose  views  on  taxation  are  not  known. 


(From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  July  8.  1047] 

ABmiTT  TO  PAT  xntDBt  nB»— QOF  PBXPABIS  TWO 
PLAKS  IK  ETBATaOT  FOB  SALBS  TAX — PBOrO— 
FKDEBAL  LSVT  WOtTLD  BX  BUOUIBB  AS  BKMI 
nCPOST.   PATMBMT  FOB  THS   WAB 

(By  Grlfflng  Bancroft) 
WAsHiNCTOK,  July  7.— Long-rstige  Repub- 
lican strstegy  to  enact  a  Federal  sales  tax 
m  the  next  session  of  Congress  now  has 
been  formulated.  It  consists,  basically,  of 
two  major  plans: 

1.  The  proposed  levy  will  not  be  called  a 
sales  tax.  but  Instead  will  be  referred  to  as 
"broadening  the  excise  taxes." 

2.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  gain  popular 
support  by  trying  to  make  the  new  levy  ap- 
pear as  a  special  tax  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Excise  taxes  are  Federal  Imposts  now 
levied  as  sales  taxes  against  so-called  luxury 
goods,  such  as  liquor,  tobacco,  and  other 
commodities.  To  broaden  them  by  placing 
iherr.  on  more  commodities  would,  in  effect, 
be  Imposing  a  general  sales  tax. 

This  long  has  been  advocated  in  some  GOP 
circles,  but  on  May  28.  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Chairman  Kitdtson  (Republican),  of  Min- 
nesota, gave  this  program  his  full  support 
and  disclosed  the  forthcoming  strstegy. 
According  to  the  official  transcript,  Kwtjtsow 
said: 

"ItJs  the  hope  of  the  committee  to  be  able 
to  shift  much  of  the  burden  thst  ts  now 
being  carried  by  the  Inoams  group  over  to 
excises,  at  least  In  part. 

•Obviously."  if  we  are  going  to  extend  the 
excise  field  we  vrtll  have  to  Include  a  great 
many  items  that  are  not  now  Incliided.  Per- 
haps the  revenue  can  be  set  sside  Into  a 
fimd  that  could  be  called  the  war  retirement 
fund."       .,  » 

Democrats  for  the  most  part  contend  that 
any  such  shift  from  the  income  taxes,  which 
are  levl^  on  the  basis  of  abUity  to  pay.  to 
the  sales  t§5f.  which  falls  on  rich  and  poor 
alike,  w^ldljeneflt  the  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor. 

As  previous  arUcles  in  this  series  hava 
related,  these  Democrato  already  are  at  work 
with  a  counter  plan  which  would  lay  tba 
emphasU  in  the  new  tax  structure  on  In- 
come-tax relief  for  the  lower-bracket  tax- 
payers. 

Republicans,  however,  have  set  up  a 
special     non-Goveromsnt     tax     aooumtiae 
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Roswell  MaglU.  New  York  lawyer 
tax  advocate,  to  draft  their  bill, 
xpected  to  seek  the  bulk  of  Ped- 
from  some  form  of  a  salee  tax. 
and  John  W.  Hanes.  chairman  of 
I  oundatlon.  a  big  business  organl- 
tax  relief,  were  the  only  two 
witnesses    to   testify    this 
the  Knutson  tax  bill  to  give  the 
tax  relief  to  higher-bracket 
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vhlla  he  was  being  questioned  by 
GBASHAar     (Republican,    of 
a  long-time  sales-tax  advocate, 
at  this  point  reads: 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  ex- 

of   Mr.   MagUl.  I  think   that  we 

the  emphasis  off  Income  taxes 

source  of  Income  Just   as 

possibly  can.  not  for  the  purpose 

y  with  revenue,  but  of  recaptur- 

place  else,  through  a  comprehen- 

of  excise  taxes  for  Instance. 

given  any  particular  thought  to 

manufacturers'  excise  tax— 

evy  at  the  manufacturers'  level? 

I   am   not   prepared   to  talk 

at   the  moment,  as*  I  am   not 

ith  It.    But  in  the  past  I  have  al- 

that  there  was  something  to  be 

a  general  sules  tax.  If  you  wish 

that,  beoauae  I  would  rather  speak 

tax — I    would    rather    speak 

call  the  excise  tax  what  I  think 

sales  tax. 

reason  I  have  advocated  a  sales 

I  think  we  have  to  get  the  reve- 

the  revenue  is.  and  we  are  going 

very  hard  for  revenue  in  the 

yecrs. 

rr.  I   have  carefully   avoided 

the  phrase  'sales  tax'  In  discussing 

excise  tax.     I  think  there  is 

there.    The  distinction  tiirned 

where  you  levy  the  tax.    If  it  is 

level  that  is  one  thing. 

the  retail  level  that  Is  another 


H  .NKS. 

that 
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aid 
dliect 
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F  'edneidag.  July  16, 1947 

Mr.  Sli^  ITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbco  id,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcas    by  George  E.  Reedy: 

The  Unl  :ed  States  is  embarking  on  Its  most 


Important 


■traiped  tightly  to  its  side. 


oeeupatloi  i  of  Germany,  which  is  supposed 
to  end  wt  it  that  country  restored  to  a  re- 


spectable 


Mssitlon  in  the  world. 


a  maglciai 

He  has 
people   to 


fWt.      At 


International  venture. 


with  both 
It  la  the 


The  poll  ej  for  that  venture  was  laid  down 
yeitcntey  |a  a  state  Department  directive  to 
D.  Clay.     He  Is  the  military  gov- 
ernor in  Clermany.     Today  he  must  be  won- 
dering whfther  his  Government  thinks  him 
or  a  card  sharp. 
>een  ordered  to  telng  the  German 
an   adequate   standard   of   living 


to  pu    the  nation  bark  on  Its  economic 


he  same  time  he  has  been  ordered 


to  resist  the  imposition  of  any  outside  formj 
of  government,   including  our  own. 

This  is  a  glib  phrase  which  at  first  blush ' 
seems  to  be  the  finest  fruit  of  democracy. 
Carried   to   its   10((lcaI  conclusion,   however,  I 
it  places  the  good  general  in  a  spot  v..iera{ 
he  must  almost  help  bring  another  dictator- 
ship to  Germany. 

Suppose,   for  example,  that  we  are  actu- 
ally serlotis.  and  permit  the  German  peo( 
to   choose    their   own   form   of   governmc 
Whst  happens  If  they  demand  another 
ler?    And  a  revived  Nazi  Party?    Do  've  h« 
them  out?    Do  we? 

As  another  alternative,  suppose  they  dS'^ 
mand    a    communistic    government.    un< 
the  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union.    With  the 
tematlonal  situation  being  what  It  Is  tc 
do  we  just  bow  to  their  decision,  and 
them  to  go  right  ahead."     Do  we? 

Of  course,  democracy  is  something 
can't  be  Imposed  from  the  outside.  To  tt 
extent,  the  State  Department's  directive 
Just  a  waste  of  words  and  of  paper.  No 
can  be  forced  to  accept  democracy.  It  Isl 
something  that  must  come  from  within  him- ' 
self. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  every  effc 
should  be  made  to  convince  the  German 
pie  that  democracy  is  the  best  way  of  11 
There  can  be  no  compromise  in  this.     Ti 
generations  of  our  men  bad  to  fight  Oer- 
mrny  because  It  was  not  done  before. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  ob- 
vloiu  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  gol 
to  handicap  Itself  In  their  part  of  Germt 
It    is    doubtful    whether    the    Communl 
would  even  make  a  pretense  of  keeping  tt 
hands  off.     They  are  too  realistic  for  that. 

The  effort  to  democratize  Germany  should] 
be  carried  on   in  every   way   possible.     The 
modern  world  can  no  longer  permit  trrespon. 
sible  militarists  to  lead  such  a  powerful 
tion  to  its  own  destruction,  and  the  destruc 
tlon  of  the  rest  of  us. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  repressive  goi 
emment  must  be  established.     The  Job 
be  done  by  democratic  means.     But  it  ci 
only  be  done  if  we  stand  firmly  on  our  rlghl 
as  an  occupylni?  power  and  refiue  to  bi 
our  heads  In  windy  phrases  of  keeping 
hands  off. 

This  is  no  time  to  close  our  eyes  and  Iml-j 
tate    blVnd    moles    burrowing    through    tl 
earth.     We  are  engaged  In  a  bitter  strut 
for  the  preservation  of  a  form  of  life  we  hoi 
dear.    Germany  is  one  of  the  great  prizes 
that  struggle  and  should  be  treated  as  sue 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav? 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  an 
address  of  Ambassador  Joaquin  M. 
Elizalde.  delivered  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C;  an  address  by 
Hon.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  permanent  rep- 
resentative of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  Nations,  at  the  Independence  Day^ 
banquet  and  ball  held  by  the  Filipi 
community  of  the  city  of  New  York:  ai 
an  address  delivered  by  Philippine  Con- 
sul General  Melenclo,  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.  These  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  on  July  4,  1947, 
in  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
Phiiippme  independence: 


^AQUIN    M.    XIJZAU>X, 
lAU  HOTEL 

ind  gentlemen,  to- 
to  celebrate  Inde- 

idependence  Day  of 
the  Independence 
:anB. 

kt  this  Is  more  than 
Is  a  design,  woven 
potion  to  the  prln- 
ledom. 

>f  the  greatest  and 
recorded  time — the 
to  a  dependent  peo- 
il  nation.  America, 
^er  and  authority  In 

lllpino  people  the 
the  right  to  be  the 
i,  the  right  to  be  an 

of  nations. 

on  the  Fourth  of 
in  event  which  will 
of  mankind  as  a 
road  of  freedom. 

than  grant  us  In- 
It  did.  on  the  heels 
of  our  homeland, 
ee  might  have  been 
Id  not  at  the  some 

iM  with  the  essen- 
ce. 
lerlcan  fiag  dipped 

be  replaced  by  the 

lillppine  Republic, 

Ion  with  few  of  the 
Ival. 

in  destroyed.  Our 
an  which  our  econ- 
only  beginning  to 
}lnt  to  which  war 

^hlch  had  raged  In 

4  years  of  Pacific 

l^ransport,  our  com- 

XT  roads,  razed  our 

hundreds  of  thou- 

swept  away  more 

^tional  wealth. 

leas  than  60  years. 

lonally  courageous 

)n,  neither  faltered 

in  the  best  demo- 
the  magnificent 
I  Manuel  Roxas,  the 
Ion  was  begun. 

repaired  our  most 

kntlal  transport,  re- 

lications.    provided 

ket  on  a  score  of  dif- 

le    heavy    problems 

free  school  system, 
racy.  Today  8.000.- 
the  public  schools, 

>re  the  war. 

\,  knowledge  and  in- 

svents,  through  the 

and  radio.     Today 

Bore  of  dally  news- 
i,  and  three  major 
nation. 

re  reestablished  and 

^re  is  more  air  travel 
ilstory  of  the  Phll- 

lountalnotis  Job  of 
our  homes  and 
igs.    We  have  only 

^e  have  begun. 

lany  more  of  the 
12  months,  of  the 
le  In  the  first  year 

islon  requiring  the 
I  wanted  merely 
taken  Joy   in  cur 
work,  repair,  and 
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That  is  our  national  slogan.  That  is  o^ir 
national  preoccupation.  In  this,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  had  the  generous  assistance 
of  our  former  sovereign,  now  otir  friend  and 
ally,  the  United  Slates. 

Yet,  u'hile  we  have  been  occupied  with  the 
stupendcus  tasks  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction, we  have  not  been  unaware 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  we  had  learned  one  lesson  from  the 
war,  we  had  learned  that  we  were  a  part 
of  the  world,  that  peace  was  indivisible, 
and  that  we  had  a  responsibility  for  the 
preacrvatlon  of  that  peace. 

We  have  maintained  our  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations,  and  have  shown 
in  every  way  our  devotion  to  the  program 
of  cooperation  with  other  peace-k)ving 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  the  sharpening  edges  of 
ideological  struggle  In  the  world.  We  have 
not  shrunk  from  that  conflict.  We  have 
not  hidden  our  heads  In  the  sand.  We  have 
assumed  our  proper  responsibilities  to  man- 
kind and  to  our  national  conscience  and 
principles. 

We  have  stood  by  the  side  of  the  United 
States  on  every  issue  of  principle  in  which 
America  has  championed  the  ideals  to  which 
both  our  nations  are  devoted. 

We  have  caused  our  voice  to  be  heard 
abroad,  and  It  has  been  heard  and  respected 
by  our  sister  nations.  The  peoples  of  the 
Orient,  who  have  watched  our  emergence 
Into  independence,  are  today  our  good 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  peoples  of  those 
countries  pin  great  hopes  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  find  In  our 
Independence  a  good  warrant  for  that 
leadership. 

8o  this  year  has  not  passed  its  turbulent 
oouree  unmarked  by  activity  on  our  part. 
It  has  been  a  fateful  year,  a  critical  year  in 
our  destiny. 

We  are  proud  and  happy  that  we  mark 
our  anniversary  on  the  same  day  that  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  United  States. 

I  may  say  to  our  American  friends,  that 
!n  any  struggle  over  the  principles  to  which 
both  our  countries  subscribe,  the  Filipino 
people  will  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  America. 
On  this  day  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
tiuned  to  the  future  rather  tlian  to  the 
past.  We  face  grave  and  desperate  problems 
and.  as  one  looks  around,  one  can  see  noth- 
ing but  more  dlfflcultles  and  hurdles  to  over- 
come. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  Is  one  to  In- 
spire faith  in  the  abUlty  of  our  people  to 
succeed  despite  the  great  handicaps  that  are 
found  in  the  present  situation. 

The  Government  of  President  Roxas,  with 
convincing  support  from  the  18,000,000  Fili- 
pino people,  has  combined  good  conunon 
sense  with  a  spirit  of  high  patriotism. 

Our  progress,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
devastation  of  war,  gives  us  courage. 
Proudly  and  confidently  we  face  the  future. 

TRSnSST  MIUBBTONS 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
permanent   representative   of   the   Philip- 
pines to  the  United  Nations,  at  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  banquet  and  ball  held  by 
the  Filipino  commimlty  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  Philippine  Independence,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, July  4,  1947) 
The  anniversary  we  observe  today  is  a  two- 
fold one :  It  is.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  both 
a  birthday  and  a  wedding  anniversary.    The 
selfsame  hovir  that  witnessed  the  glorious 
birth  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUppines  wlt- 
neaaed  also  the  solemn  ritual  of  our  people's 
Indissoluble  union  with  liberty. 

Ttis  also  Is  a  double  anniversary.  It  sheds 
lU  benign  light  with  equal  splendor  on  the 
American  people  and  the  Filipino  people.  It 
symboliEes  their  single  vlctoriovis  purpose  in 
war  as  well  as  their  resolute  common  purpoee 


in  peace.  It  holds  for  both  the  same  Joyous 
memory  of  fulfillment  and  the  same  inescap- 
able challenge  to  vision  and  enterprise. 

Anniversaries  are  for  looking  backward. 
They  are  for  taking  stock  of  the  things  we 
have  done  as  well  as  of  the  things  we  have 
left  undone,  and  we  pause  in  our  endeavors 
in  order  that  wc  may  measure  our  achieve- 
ment by  the  yardstick  of  our  original  purpose. 
But  anniversaries  are  also  for  looking  for- 
ward. They  are  for  fixing  the  vision  anew  on 
the  goal  that  lies  ahead,  and  we  pause  In  or- 
der that  we  may  measure  the  distance  we 
have  yet  to  travel  by  the  yardstick  of  o\u 
collective  will. 

I  emphasize  the  sober  mood  of  inventory 
far  more  than  I  do  the  inebriate  sense  of 
simple  rejoicing  and  glory,  and  for  a  good 
reason.  This,  after  all.  Is  for  the  American 
people  the  one  htindred  and  seventy-first  an- 
niversary of  their  indei>endence,  while  it  is 
only  the  first  anniversary  of  our  own.  Amer- 
icans can  look  back  upon  many  long  years 
of  consistent  and  fruitful  endeavor  In  free- 
dom, and  they  can  afford  to  rest,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  laurels  of  wealth  and  power  they 
have  vron.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  iiave 
many  long  years  of  travail  ahead  of  us,  and 
we  can  ill  afford  to  be  distracted  from  our 
labors  by  any  emotional  excursions  empty 
of  content. 

In  observing  thU  Fourth  of  July,  we  Fili- 
pinos have  this  significant  advantage:  tiiat 
for    our    generation    Independence    is    much 
more  than  a  mere  memory  hallowed  by  tra- 
dition and  custom;  it  is.  instead,  a  precious 
experience  which  we  have  lived  and  shared, 
and   therefore  a  powerful   source  of   direct 
encouragement  and  Inspiration.    Not  by  rote 
nor  by  the  testimony  of  historians  do  we 
know  that  this  indeed  was  the  hour  of  our 
freedom,  but  rather  by  the  personal  Itnowl- 
edge  of  the  vision  we  have  pursued,  the  sac- 
rifice we  have  borne,  and  the  suffering  we 
have  endured.    For  us  "the  rockets'  red  glare" 
and  "the  bombs  bursting  in  air"  are  matters 
of  first-hand  experience  denoting  Bataan  and 
Oorregidor,  Leyte  and  Lingayen;  and  when  we 
sing  of  beholding  the  radiance  and  feeling 
the  tlirob  of  "glorious  liberty",  we  know  that 
the  words  have  reference  to  something  our 
own  eyes  have  seen  and  our  own  hearts  have 
felt.    The  quickened  pulsation  of  the  blood 
tells  us  better  than  any  twice-told  story  of 
heroism  the  true  meaning  of  independence. 
In  the  mood  of  inventory  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  I  propose  now  to  examine 
the  true  meaning  which  Independence  should 
hold  for  our  people.     I  would  say,  first  of 
all,  that  independence  has  become  for  the 
Filipino  people  an  opportunity  rather  than 
a  privilege,  and  that  it  implies  moral  obli- 
gations more  than  it  assures  Juridical  rights. 
While   indei>end  3nce   may   appear   to   be   a 
privilege  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  it 
is  an  opportunity  to  those   who  do.     And 
those  who  do  possess  it  shall  make  nothing 
of  it  until  they  realize  that  independence 
has  positive  value  not  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  a  source  of  imperative  moral  duty. 

In  its  narrowest  sense  independence  means 
living  by  one's  own  effort.  However,  In  the 
world  as  we  know  it,  independence  of  this 
sort  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  It  is 
not  possible  for  any  nation,  however  rich 
or  powerful,  to  live  by  itself  alone,  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  it  should  do  so  even  if  It 
could.  It  is  an  ancient  tenet  of  religion 
that  all  men  are  brothers;  it  is  an  equally 
self-evident  truth  of  modern  science  that  all 
nations  are  neighbors.  Yet  neither  religious 
tenets  nor  religious  truth  has  canceled  the 
essential  merit  of  the  ideal  of  Independence: 
that  every  nation,  like  every  man,  must  strive 
for  a  certain  measure  of  freedom  by  being 
self-sufficient  in  the  primary  essentials  of  life, 
secure  in  the  conditions  of  peace  and  order 
which  make  life  supportable,  and  rich  In  the 
attributes  of  respect  and  dignity  which  make 
life  worth  living. 

Measured  by  these  tests,  our  yovmg  repub- 
lic may  be  said  to  have  made  remarkable 


progress  in  the  brief  span  ot  1  year.    Ris- 
ing from  the  wreckage  of  a  desUuctive  war. 
our  people  have  wrestled  with  the  problems 
of  political  reorganisation,  economic  recon- 
struction, and  social  regeneration  with  high 
resolve  and  enthusiasm.    The  Govertunent 
of  the  Republic  is  functioning  on  a  sound 
c«.nstitutional  ba&is.    The  will  of  the  people 
continues  to  be  expressed  in  periodic  elec- 
tions as  provided  by   law.    The   basic  civil 
liberties  which  are  guaranteed  to  the  citi- 
Eens  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  meticulously 
respected  by  the  agei>ciee  of  the  State  and     - 
by  the  courts.    Freedom  ct  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  assembly  remains  unimpaired 
and  is  in   fact  upheld  by   the  government 
under  conditions  which  might  have  induced 
a   less   enlightened   leadership   to   estattUalx 
restrictive  regulations  or  even  punitive  meas- 
ures in  the  ostensible  interest  of  peace  and 
order.    For  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  dec- 
ades there  is  in  the  Philippines  today  a  real 
party    of    the    opposition    whose    existence 
Is  generally  recognized  to  be  essential  to  any 
genuine  form  of  representative  government. 
In  the  field  of  economic  reconstruction,  the 
most  encouraging  sign  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
upward  trend  of  productive  enterprise.     An 
impending  rice  famine  has  been  averted  by 
Increased    production   of   this  staple   cereal 
supplemented   by   imports   from   Slam   and 
the  United  States.    The  production  of  copra 
has  risen  to  prewar  levels,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  abaca,  or  Manila  hemp.  Is  lujw  60  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  output.    Crop  loans  to  pri- 
vate producers  and  government-owned  cor- 
porations devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  production  of  cereals  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal export  commodities,  including  sugar, 
are  certain  to  bring  about  a  more  speedy 
restoration  of  the  national  economy  than  was 
at  first  anticipated. 

American  financial  and  material  assistance 
has  been  assured  and  is  now  being  extended  in 
accordance  with  the  Philippine  Trade  Act 
and  the  Philippine  ElehabiliUtion  Act.  This 
has  made  possible  the  initiation  of  a  large- 
scale  program  of  public  works  construction. 
Including  public  buildings,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, railways,  roads  and  bridges,  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  harbors,  and  air  navigation 
facilities,  weather  observation  and  lighthouse 
service.  Furthermore,  our  government  it 
now  ready  to  resume  the  program  of  light  in- 
dustrialization which  was  rudely  Interrupted 
and  set  back  by  the  war.  including  the  re- 
opening and  expansion  of  cement  and  textile 
factories,  sugar  and  oil  mills  and  refinerlea, 
lumber  mills  and  fertillaer  planU,  and  the 
development  of  water  power.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  surplus  property  worth  half  a  billion 
dollars  has  greatly  facilitated  the  restoration 
of  essential  public  services.  In  addition,  the 
discussion  of  the  Japanese  reparations  pro- 
gram has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  that  the 
Philippines  may  soon  confidently  expect  the 
transfer  from  Japan  of  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant Indxistrial  plante  and  equipment. 

The  entry  of  foreign  investment  capital, 
especially  American  capital,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  American  technological  assistance  are 
also  assured  under  these  enactments.  At 
the  same  time,  our  government,  by  establish- 
ing the  Recpnstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  by  assisting  other  banks  and  credit  in- 
stitutions, is  giving  every  encouragement  to 
Filipino  citizens  to  apply  their  skills  and 
talents  to  the  exploitation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  secured 
budgetary  loans  from  the  United  States  which 
were  needed  to  help  tide  the  country  over 
the  current  period  of  financial  stringency. 
There  are  two  things  worth  noting  about 
these  loans;  first,  that  the  state  of  utter  aoo> 
noniic  prostration  in  which  the  PliilipplXMS 
found  itself  at  the  end  of  the  war  would 
have  necessitated  such  loana  whether  the 
country  were  independent  or  not;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  economic  potentialities  oi  the 
Plillippinea  are  such  tliat  theee  loans  wlil 
be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  productive  capacities 
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natlbn  can  function  normally  and  the 
Itax  collection  Is  restored  and  re- 
The  United  States  has  extended 
jutrlght  gifts  to  various  countries 
Olid,  and  I  believe  that  Americans 
with  us  when  we  say.  quite  can- 
no  country  Is  better  entitled  to 
ince   than    the    Philippines.     At 
we  also  dare  to  alllrm  that  few 
beneficiary  states  are  In  a  bet- 
to  pay  for  every  cent  received 
Philippines.     We  wish  to  reassure 
people  that  these  loans  are  gllt- 
InvWtmenU  guaranteed  by  collateral 
souiidest  character.    The  Filipino  peo- 
conslder  them  as  Inveat- 
good  will   that  will  be  repaid  In 
subetantlal  Interest,  in  kind.     It 
.to  add  that  the  PhiUpplnee 
given  sufBclent  time  to  settle  theee 
extension   of   from   3   to   8 
to  allow  for  the  rehablliutlon 
enterprta*. 
uptrard  trend  of  the  cost  of  living, 
[a  peetwar  economic  mali^dy  not 
severely  deraatated  countries  like 
lee.  has  not  only  been  arrested 
encoumging    signs    of    leveling 
priKtuftlon  will  haaten  this 
n  the  meanttBM,  tlM  government 
hM  aoufMt  to  relieve  th*  %MM»  •grwrtkn  Blt> 
the  enactment  of  a  new  tenancy 
Jlng  for  the  unprecedented  70-SO 
lar  ng   plan:    that  la,  70  percent   for 
the  tensr  t  and  30  percent  for  the  landlord. 
The  gove  nment  hat  also  launched  a  ntw 
AttMft  00  the  afnurlBn  problem  by  purchaa- 
iBf  mnw  •  luMM  wtatea  for  redUtnbutton 
to  nm  t»  rmtn  mMI  If  rrrtvlBf  the  prewar 
bf  MMUMttBff  agrlotiltural  eetUe- 
new  areas.     In  the  fleld  of  tabor- 
^f.  relations,  the  government  haa 
or  out  short  several  major  strike* 
nedlatlon  and  arbitration  by  the 
Industrial   relations,  while   at   the 
permitting  the  growth  of  a  labor 
that  is  more  extensive  and  more 
1  han  any  existing  in  the  Philippine* 
war. 

its  dilBcult  financial  position,  the 

Government    has    accompllahed 

feata  of  social  regeneration.     It 

schooling  for  a  greater  number 

children   than   before   the   war. 

dl^rlbuted  relief  to  the  needy  from 

ippUes  and  other  foreign  source* 

from  voluntary  domestic  contrl- 

It  has  reopened  hospitals  and  pub- 

_  throughout  the  country.    It 

A  veterans'  bill  of  rights  under 

WtcnuM'   board  has   been   created 

pensions,   educational    bene- 

hospital  facilities  to  veterans,  war 

I  nd  orphans.    By  persistent  and  ef- 

r«  presentations  to  the  American  peo- 

( lovemment,  the  administration  has 

t  pproprlate  recognition  and  reward 

V  Ulant  ((uerrllla  fighter*,  and  stands 

an  ncel^ent    chance   of   obtatalat   ■Imllar 

for    Filipino    vettnWM    of    the 
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the  efforts  and  achievements 
ernmenc  of  the  republic  during 
year  of  lU  existence.  It  Is  not  my 
to  Ignore  the  shortcomings  and 
the  entire  complex  of  the  mul- 
problems  which  continue  to 
people  and  fovemment  today, 
aeriou*  probtaoH  of  criminality 
gan^terlam.  of  graft  and  black  market< 
•bortag**  and  InlUtlon.  of  unem- 
•Dd  low  wage*,  of  dt**Me  and  de- 
puMle  bMltb,  ol  atrarlaa  unreet 
•med  dis- 
9f  liow  — ftng  treeaoa  trials  and 
failll  to  government.  Though 
attempt  to  gloe*  over  theee  mat- 
bound  to  declare  that  moat  oi 
ttaMt  erl^lclaxns  are  made  in  deliberate  dla> 
regard  o  the  facts  which  condition  the  eX' 
letlaf  il^uatioa.    Foreign  crlUcs.  but  e*pe 


dally  American  critics,  speak  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  as  if  the  country  was 
not    twice    ravaged   and    laid    waste    in    th* 
space  of  4  years,  as  if  the  FlUplno  pcopl*| 
were  unscathed  by  the  ruthless  acts  of  a  bru- 
tal occupation,  indeed,  as  if  the  war   that 
despoiled  our  country  and  people  had  beei 
solely  of  our  own  making  and  responslblUt" 
A  sense  of  proportion  would  seem  to  dt 
tate  that  conditions  in  the  Philippines  b*l 
viewed  In   the  proper   perspective  and   that 
the    faulu    of    government    be    consldereU 
against  the  background  of  the  almost  toti 
collapse   and   disorganisation   of   PhiUppir 
Ufa  as  the  result  of  war.    Without  condr" 
Ing  instances  of  corruption  or  lncompeten< 
such  an  attitude  would  give  praise  or  blar 
as  the  facts  requil*.     Judgment  would 
tempered    by    ^fHpathet'c     understandli 
and  a  sick  nation,  no  mure  than  a  alck 
would  not  be  required  to  give  perfc 
equal  to  that  of  one  which  is  hale  and  aoi 
The  Inadequaciea  of  Philippine  life  te 
are  not   peculiar  to  the  Philippines.    Mo 
countries  have  them  in  a  greater  or  U 
degree,  including  those  that  suffered  no  dl 
physical    or    moral   damage    from    the 
There   U   hardly   any   criticism    now   1 
leveled  at  th*  Philippine*  which  cannot.  wM 
equal  Juatlce.  be  leveled  also  at  the  cllf 
Chlcaro  or  the  State*  of  MisalaslppI  or 
sourl  or  South  Carolina,  and  thl*  latter  wM 
out  the  partial  juatlflcatlon  which  exist* 
the  case  of   the  Philippines     Furthermc 
our  critics  would  moet  c*rt«lnly  have  a  m\ 
sounder  basis  for  judging  the  condition* 
the  Philippines  today  if  they  were  to  rr 
up  on  the  history  of  other  countrlea— I 
the  United  State*,  for  instance,  on  July 
1777—1  year  after  their  independence     Th« 
win  find  that  the  picture  was  nowhere  prett 
at  any   time — certainly  not  of  the  Unlt~ 
State*  where  there  also  was  great  ln**curl1 
of  life  and  property  and  where  there  was 
movement  supported   by  respectable  peof 
to  replace  the  Republic  with  a  monarr" 
and  make  George  Washington  a  king. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  excuse  the  fai; 
of  our  Government  by  citing  the  fault* 
another.  My  purpose  rather  la  to  show  thl 
we  Filipino*  are  ourselves  sharply  aware 
theae  deficiencies,  and  that  our  frank  re" 
nltlon  of  their  existence  is  In  itself  a  ber 
cient  act  of  conscience,  which  const iti 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  healing, 
know  these  shortcomings  to  exist,  we  do  n< 
avert  our  eyes  from  them,  nor  do  we 
to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of  others, 
are  confident  that  the  conscience  of 
nation,  reacting  to  every  evidence  of  n< 
gence  or  Incompetence,  corruption  or  at 
wilt  f— hirn  the  necesaary  remedies  In 
coTdMW*  with  our  laws  and  constltuttc 
and  m  the  Interest  of  a  more  perfect  det 
racy. 

For  the  things  that  have  been  accomplish! 
•o  far,  the  credit  goe*.  in  the  first  Instai  ' 
to  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Filipino 
pie.  President  Manuel  Roxas.  A  man  of  i 
achievement  in  FbUlpptne  public  life,  train* 
almost  from  young  manhood  for  the  resp 
■ibilities  of  leadership,  he  has  eought  to 
our  nation  on  Its  feet  by  methods  of 
help  supplemented  by  every  available 
ance  from  the  United  State*  of  Ami 
Faithful  to  our  country  and  our  people.  1< 
to  our  constitution  and  our  laws,  he  ha*  t 
before  hi*  vision,  in  admiration  and  a*  gt 
Ing  star,  the  liberal,  humane,  and  demc 
institution*  of  American  life. 

This  faith  in  America,  this  admiration 
American  institution*,  account  in  great  , 
for  the  strong  pro-American  orientation 
our  foreign  policy.    In  a  score  of  public 
dre**e*  sine*  hu  Induction  into  ( 
dent  Rnxa*  haa  under«cor*d  tb*  tact  that 
Republic  la.  in  hi*  own  words,  "commit! 
to  th*  cause  and  International  prograia, 
th*  United  SUt**  of  America."  whose  '-"^ 
ship  la    "the  greatest  ornament  at  our 
d*p*nd*nc*  and  ralac*  us  far  above  the  let 
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*hall  have  the  opportunty  and  the  power  to 
give  exprsBslao  to  this  deelre  of  our  peofd*. 
f^Tut  to  comply  with  the  President's  instrue- 
tiona.  I  shall  endeavor  by  word  and  dead. 
In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nation*  or 
elsewhere,  to  support  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  to  freedom  and  Inde- 
pandence.  For  I  consider  that  It  would  be 
dttgraoeful  for  tis  Filipinos,  having  won  out 
Iliwluiii.  to  renuUn  silent  or  to  stand  apart 
to  sem«h  laolaUoD  while  the  angushed  voices 
of  our  less  fortunat*  brethren  In  Asia  cry 
out  for  liberty. 

I  said.  In  the  beginning,  that  It  wa*  my 
puipoce  to  speak  to  you  on  this  occasl<m  in  a 
mood  of  sober  reflection.  The  nature  of  the 
work  we  have  done,  as  well  as  of  the  work 
we  have  yet  to  do.  certainly  requires  an  atti- 
tude of  honest  *elf -examination.  The  na- 
ture and  oxagnltude  of  the  problems  that 
beset  our  young  republic  comi>el  u*  to  gather 
our  force*  anew  for  a  supreme  exertion  c< 
heart  and  mind  and  muscle  There  must  be 
no  relaxation  of  effort.  While  ye:  the  inju- 
ries of  a  long  and  blood  battle  remain,  we 
must  face  the  challenge  of  another  equally 
arduous  and  exhausting. 

Though  our  republic  Is  young,  our  people 
are  old  in  the  andurano*  of  battle  and  in  the 
expedience  of  suffering.  The  centurle*  of 
our  hJstc;*  Utve  uught  us  l***an*  in  pa- 
tleuc*.  in  courage,  and  in  determination  to 
which  no  exhorutlon  can  add  on*  Jot  of 
mranlng.  The  future  can  place  no  burden 
upon  us  mor*  onerous  than  w*  have  bom* 
in  the  past.  A  g*n*raUon  that.  Ilk*  our*,  ha* 
already  borne  the  crucifixion  of  th*  Japanese 
occupation  can  bear  any  responslbiutie* 
which  the  future  may  bring.  We  know  the 
measure  of  our  strength  as  a  people,  and  by 
thu  strength  we  shall  measure  the  remaining 
Uaks  that  await  us  in  buttressing  our  inde- 
pendence and  in  eetabllahing  upon  a  mor* 
stable  foundaUon  th*  RepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 
« 
OPCMiNO  ADoarss  DXLivxara  st  phd-u^hhs 
CONSUL  eaMiaAL  melkkcio  at  the  rouxTH 

or     JOLT     CI    ^XATION.     SHORXHAM     HOTXL, 
WASUIMCTOM.  D.  C,  JtJLT  4,  l*4T 

Tour  excellencies,  esteemed  guests,  coun- 
trymen, the  Fourth  of  July  ha*  a  double 
mamn'^c  to  the  Filipino  people,  the  meaning 
It  has  to  the  world  at  large  and  lU  signifi- 
cance to  us  a*  the  day  when  our  B«pubUc 
was  born 

In  relation  to  world  history,  this  day  re- 
«aUs  to  mind  the  outstanding  episode  in  the 
In-pi >*»«g  record  of  the  American  people— 
«h*  struggle  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the 
AOMTlcan  Revolution,  the  adoption  of  the 
Amvlcan  ConstltuUon.  the  emancipation  of 
the  alave*,  the  Spanish-American  War  to  aid 
weaker  peoples  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
World  War  I  to  vitallae  the  principle  of  self- 
determinaUon  and  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  and  World  War  U  to  Uberat* 
weaker  nations  from  the  clutchea  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

In  relaUon  to  the  PhiUppinea,  the  day  re- 
calls half  a  century  of  FUiplno-Amerlcan 
association.  harmoiUous.  fruitful  and  mu- 
tually beneflcUl.  The  oonalstent  policy  was 
one  of  altruism  and  helpfulness— that  th* 
Philippine*  was  for  toe  Filipinos,  not  to  b* 
cxploltad.  but  to  be  developed  under  Ameri- 
ca'* benign  guidance;  that  the  country  wa* 
to  b*  prepared  for  eelf -government  and 
evontually  for  mdependence.  That  wa*  th* 
eoura*  **t  and  it  was  faithfully  adhered  to. 
A  ymr  ago  today,  the  political  bonds  were 
severed  and  th*  American  flag  wa*  baulad 
down  to  glory,  amidst  tear*  of  Joy  and  of 
sorrow— eorrow  for  the  aeparatlon  that  was 
taking  place,  joy  foe  the  freedom  that  had 
oome  at  last, 

F^  the  past  I*  months  we  have  been 
paddMng  our  little  banoa  through  tb*  reels 
and  shoals  of  heartrending  devasuUoa.   Not 


far  away,  Amerleals  powerful  ship  of  state 
stands  by,  cheering  tis  on  to  our  allotted 
destiny,  ready  to  come  to  our  succor  if  the 
winds  and  storms  of  uncertain  fate  should 
be  too  strong  for  our  yet  feeble  arms. 

This  Is  trtje  friendship  In  action,  and  it 
Is  reciprocated  by  18.000.000  people  to  whom 
the  American  flag  will  ever  be  the  symbol  of 
American  altruism  and  generosity. 

Thus  It  is  that  we  may  well  dedicate  this 
celebration  to  the  most  beautiful  comrade- 
ship in  the  annals  of  nations — the  comrade- 
ship between  strong  and  mighty  America 
and  a  weak  and  prostrate  Philippine 
Republic. 

But  we  will  not  be  weak  and  prostrau  long. 
Amid  the  wreckage  and  the  desolation  that 
one  sees  wherever  he  turns  in  the  Philip- 
pine*. Filipinos  stand  unoowed  and  brave. 
Under  our  determined,  gifted,  and  patriotic 
leader  vre  shall  rise  again  from  our  prostra- 
tion—slowly and  painfully  perhaps,  but  ris* 
again  we  will  and  shall.    Even  now.  with  th* 
limited  mean*  at  our  command,  we  are  mak- 
ing  considerable   headway.    We   are   recon- 
structing home*  that  have  been  wiped  out; 
Industries  that  have  been  leveled   to  the 
ground,  roads  and  bridges  and  public  build- 
ing* that  have  been  wantonly  demolished. 
Th*  echoolB  ar*  open  again.    We  are  mend- 
ing economy  so  we  can  be  »elf -supporting 
agato  as  w*  were  before  th*  war.    And  »•* 
ar*  stimulating  our  uatlon's  productivity  so 
that  ths  balance  of  trad*  wUl  again  be  In 
our  favor  as  It  was  In  1941.  before  the  Nippon 
jxiggernaut  dripping  with  cruelty  and  blood 
rode  roughshod  from  one  end  of  our  archi- 
pelago to  th*  other  and  destroyed  everything 
they  cotild  lay  hands  on. 

Te*.  from  th*  debris  of  the  old.  vra  mean 
to  erect  a  new  and  robust  nationality  char- 
acterized by  fortitude.  Industry,  prestige, 
achievements.  This  Is  our  resolve.  We  feel 
a  new  sense  of  growth,  a  quickening  of  th* 
national  energy.  We  shall  fortify  our  minds 
and  spirit  for  all  the  travails  of  nation  build- 
ing. We  shall  fashion  a  strong  democracy,  a 
democracy  which  will  surely  succeed  because 
Its  architects  are  all  products  of  the  demo- 
cratic Institutions  Implanted  by  America  in 
our  land.  With  the  fine  qualities  and  ths 
innttfc  genius  of  otir  race,  we  shall  yet  make 
our  republic  a  modest  monument  to  Amer- 
ica's guidance  and  example. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  this.  It  Is  the 
mandate  from  thousands  of  the  flower  of  our 
manhood  who  have  been  mowed  down  aide 
by  side  with  Americans  beneath  the  folds 
of  the  Stars  and  Strips.  It  is  the  mandate 
from  hundred*  of  thousands  more  of  Filipi- 
nos who  were  massacred  and  exterminated  in 
cold  blood  by  the  enemy  in  vengeful  retalia- 
tion, for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  re- 
fused to  make  common  cause  with  them  in 
their  Latsguided  defiance  of  democratic 
civilization. 

In  our  valiant  efforts  at  reconstruction 
we  shall  never  forget  to  be  grateful  for  all 
the  aid  we  are  getUng  now— for  the  war- 
damage  paymenu  being  procea*ed.  foe  the 
surplus  property  being  turned  over  to  u*. 
for  the  funds  for  public  works,  for  th*  loans 
we  have  been  granted,  for  the  military  as- 
sistance agreement  recently  concluded. 

In  return  we  have  given  America  a  part 
of  ourselves  as  It  were— special  right*  for 
Americans  In  our  own  land,  and  naval  and 
mUltary  bases  for  the  sectirity  of  our  two 
Republic*.    We  wish  we  could  do  more. 

It  U  in  this  spirit  that  we  celebrate  this 
day  of  days  for  us.  It  Is  to  this  spirit  that 
we  are  gathered  here  to  thankfulness  for 
J  the  freedom  that  Is  ours  at  last.  Tear  after 
year,  wherever  they  may  be.  PUipinos  wUl 
foregather  to  much  the  same  manner  as  this, 
hla**tog  America*  name  and  revering  bar 
Hag  Tear  after  y*ar.  to  the  heart*  of  an 
entire  people.  wUl  be  the  prayer:  May  Amer- 
ica be  alway*  *Uong  and  alway*  mighty. 


Tke  Box  Score  on  Naval  AmtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  tLLIMOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVn 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  Imminent  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  proposal  to  unify 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  Stites, 
I  believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
would  find  information  of  utmost  im- 
portance In  a  communication  published 
today  In  the  Washington  Post.     It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Stuart  B.  Barber,  a  World 
War  n  Reserve  naval  ofBcer.  whose  mili- 
tary experience  qualifies  him  to  speak 
with  authority.    Mr.  Barber  calls  atten- 
tion to  factual  information  brought  to 
light  In  a  voluminous  but  little  read  study 
by    the    joint    Army-Navy    assessment 
committee  assigned  to  assign  credit  for 
the  destruction  of  Japanese  naval  and 
merchant  veascla  during  the  war  In  tho 
Paciflc, 

In  weighing  the  merlU  of  the  unifica- 
tion proposal  as  now  drafted,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  fear  that  one  of  the 
war's  most  effective  services— naval  avi- 
ation—will  be  Jeopardiaed.  Just  how 
effective  that  service  was.  and  how  es- 
sential It  is  to  the  maximum  power  of 
our  national  defense,  is  well  outlined  in 
Mr.  Barber's  statement,  which  follows: 
MavAL  AiB  BBCoao 

A  OOMMUNICATIOM 

Buried  deep  to  a  small  article  In  the  Poet 
Of  July  6  wa*  th*  briefeet  mention  of  th* 
contents  of  one  of  the  most  authorlUtlv* 
and  revealing  documenU  on  the  Pacific  war. 
This  waa  the  report  of  the  Jotot  Army-Navy 
Assessment  Conunittee  assigning  credit 
among  the  several  services  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  Japanese  naval  and  merchant  ves- 
•eU  *unk  during  the  war.  _    ,     ,* 

The  burial  of  this  news  wa*  not  the  fault 
of  the  Poet,  but  wa*  another  of  the  brUliant 
feats  which  give  rise  to  the  ausplcion  that 
Navy  public  relations  men  do  not  have  sens* 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rato.  Th* 
committees  report  wa*  published  by  th* 
Navy  Department  as  180  pages  of  dull  Uble*. 
with  utterly  no  explanatory  text,  and  was 
apparenUy  released  to  the  prees  without  ex- 
planation, expansion,  or  comment  on  its 
contents.  No  newspaperman  could  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  into  a  tabulating  machla*  to 
figure  out  what  the  report  said. 

One  would  hardly  know  from  this  treat- 
ment of  a  report  which  shows  so  conclti- 
slvely  the  Navy's  wartime  achievements  that 
the  Navy  Is  engaged  to  a  great  struggle  with 
the  Air  Force  over  theories,  weapons  and 
methods  of  warfare.  Or  thit  the  Jotot  com- 
mittee had  spent  innumerable  months  at 
work  to  reach  its  unanimous  and  proven 
findings  for  the  principal  purpose  of  abed- 
ding  light  on  which  weapons  and  methods 
were  successful.  Nor.  from  the  prtocipal 
emphasis  given  to  the  report  to  submarines, 
would  one  be  able  readily  to  discover  bow 
naval  avUUon  stacked  up  against  the  Army 
Air  Forcea.  which  U  the  heart  of  the  intee- 
serrlce  struggle.  I  have  extractMl  some  data 
on  this  potot  from  th*  report,  and  present 
It  herewith. 

The  Pacific  war  was  a  sea  and  air  war. 
The  major  Japaneee  strategic  target  was  the 
shipping  on  which  the  fcnpire  depended  foe 
lU  industrial  Ufa.     Xt  is  highly  relevant. 
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States  Navy  sank  71  percent 

i«s«  ship  tonnage  lost:  the  Army 

18  peroent.    The  Navy  atiuk  87 

Jupaa«M  wanhip  tonnage  lost; 

Ur  FoNtt  •  percent.    The  Navy 

of  alt  JapaaM*  jMuaker  tou< 

ik9  Air  rcrcet  7  piNWkt.    Porty- 

of  all  Air  Force  merchant*ship 

In  the  U«t  8  months  of  the  war. 

Jap   merchant   fleet,   larfvly  de- 

Um  Navy,  had  alrwdy  b««n  forced 

home  waters.    Mwt  of  tha  Air 

slnnluga  were  In  the  laai  few 

the  war  when  the  Japaneee  no 

access  to  their  oil  fields. 

the  Navy  sinkings  weis  by  sub* 

ifhich  accounted  for  over  half  of 

and  other  merchant  ships 

SO  p«re«nt  of  the  warships,  or  spe- 

over  5.000,000  tuna  of  Japanese 

should  not  be  neceasary  to  labor 

submarine  contribution  to  the 

ships  was  their  Job.  and  they 

with  a  relative  handful 

Ttrhat  Is  more  Important  Is  to  com- 

esp>ectlve  contributions  of   naval 

the  Army  Air  Forces  to  see  what 

be  found  therein. 

aircraft  sank,  single-handed.  40  per- 

Japanese  navy's  tonnaie.     Com- 

other   forces    they   sank   about 

s  of  Japanese  warships,  or  18  per- 

total  lost.    Carrier  aircraft  were 

nklng  of  6  battleships.  13  cruisers. 

29  d^stro;  ers.  and  13  subm?.rines. 

major  vessels  the  carrier  planaa 

62  without  assistance,  including 

10  cruisers,  and  10  carriers. 

were  credited  with  a  full  or 
n  the  destruction  of  only  22 
he  same  c.'asses;  In  only  eight  of 
were    thev    unassisted    and    all 
were   destroyers,   the  small- 
classes   of   vessels.     Army   air- 
strike  ihe  major  blow  that  sank 
battleship,  cruiser,  or  car- 
25  for  our  carrier  planes), 
assisted  in  five  of  the  sinking 
ships.     Even  the  Nav7  and 
based    planes    has    as    good    a 
warships  as  Army  planes:  they 
destroyers  and   four   submarines 
and  were  a  major  factor  in  the 
four  battleships  and  cruisers. 
$tates  Navy  carrier  aircraft  sank 
tankers,   amounting   to   nearly 
I.     Army  aircraft  sank  less  than 
this  tonnage.     The  carrier  sink- 
were  concentrated  In  the 
February  1944  to  Jantiary  1945. 
;x»rted  maximum  effect  on  cur- 
Japanese  fuel  supply  at  the  time 
for  Japan.    During  this  period 
e    sank    15    times    the    tanker 
troyed  by  Air  Force  planes, 
during  this  same  period  that  the 
qierchant  marine  as  a  whole  was 
high  seas.    It  was  the  ciunula- 
suffered  during  this  period  that 
tful  Japanese  leaders  to  be- 
surrender  before  the  B-29  raids 
because  they  saw  that  with  their 
to  a  fraction  their  mlliury 
machine  was  already  crippled 
of  recovery.    This  U  attested  by 
be  strategic  bomb  survey. 
Important    12-month    period    the 
forces  accounted  for  only  300.000 
merchant  vessels,  or  one- 
of  the  total  sunk  by  all  forces, 
sank  191.000  tons  In  2  dsys 
100.000  tons  at  Palau  6  weeks 
the  Air  Forces  year  total  during 
nonths  of  the  12. 

regarded  that  the  captur* 

es  marked  the  complete  mlll- 

rateglc  defeat  of  the  Japanese. 
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This  campaign  lasted  from  SepUmber  1M4. 
through  January  IMA.  During  thU  period 
1.975,000  tons  of  Japaneee  merchant  shipping 
were  sunk,  but  only  8  percent  of  thu  by 
the  Air  Forces. 

During  thU  same  8<month  period  riMricr 
planes,  alone  or  In  cooperation  with  au;iuc« 
ships,  tank  787.000  tons  of  merchant  shipping 
In  the  Phlllpplnee,  against  108.000  tons  by 
Far  l.\st  Air  Force;  188.000  tons  uf  enemy 
WMalUpe  ttalMl  M.OOO  tons  by  FKAF.  The 
e«rrltr  forOM  nak  over  lOO.ooo  tons  of  ship- 
ping at  M:uilla  on  September  81-88  none, 
the  same  amount  agsm  oa  November  n  i4. 
and  158,000  tons  In  the  China  8»a  on  J  :  u< 
ary  12  alonr.  The  most  credited  to  tht  Far 
Kr.1t  Air  Forces  In  sny  entire  month  is  A7.- 
003  tons  of  merchant  and  nnvul  vcs^elfi 

It  Is  from  the  Far  E.vat  Air  Forces,  led  dur« 
Ing  the  war  by  General  Kenney.  that  hi^ve 
come  the  most  strident  claims  of  Air  Fuice 
superiority  in  the  war  at  sea.  Let  lu  examine 
the  record.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
through  January  1945 — 38  months — the  For 
East  Air  Forces  were  credited  with  sinking 
only  330.000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  un- 
assisted, plus  some  40.000  tons  with  the  ss- 
slstance  of  other  forces.  This  total  was  far 
exceeded  by  the  career  forces  In  the  3  month* 
of  September  to  November  1944  alone. 

The  Far  East  Air  Force  record  against  major  \ 
Japanese  wr.rchlps  Is  negligible :  4  destroyers 
sunk  unassisted.  7  with  the  help  of  otherj 
forces,  plus  Air  Force  assists  in  the  sinkt 
of  two  light  cruisers  damaged  In  the  Leyl 
battle.     And  a  host  of  small  patrol  cr 
but  no  submarines. 

The  principal  FEAF  claim  to  fame  was  thi 
attp.ck  on  the  convoy  off  Lae  in  March  1943.  | 
The  whole  available  air  force  was  thrown  into) 
this  battle  against  approximately  25  ships, 
most  or  all  of  which  the  Air  Force  claimed  to  j 
have  sunk.  This  tonnage  was  far  exceeded! 
by  naval  aircraft  on  each  of  over  20  different  | 
days  during  the  war. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
are  these: 

1.  Army  Air  Forces  claims  and  statements 
may  generally  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of 
sal:. 

2.  Nary  claims,  particularly  aviation  claims 
made  through  the  lackadaisical  surface- 
minded  Navy  public-relations  organization, 
can  safely  be  considered  conservative. 

3.  Naval  carrier  forcas.  being  highly  mobile, 
can  penetrate  deep  into  ercmy  territory  to  I 
seek  out  the  most  important  and  vulnerable 
tai'gets.     Air  Forces  planes  are  tied  to  land  { 
bases,  which  can  be  moved  forward  only  very  i 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.    A  major  reason 
for  the  Army  Air  Force  failure  to  destroy 
much  shipping,  particularly  tankers,  was  the 
inability   of   Air   Force  planes    (other   than 
heavy  bombers  whose  accuracy  was  seldom 
adequate  to  hit  targets  as  small  as  ships)  to  • 
reach  this  shipping.     This  was  particularly  | 
true  in  the  Philippines  campaign,  when  Far 
East  Air  Force  Immobility  was  embarrassing. 
The  carrier  force  had  repeatedly  to  atta< 
Japanese  reinforcements  en  route  to  Ley 
with  which  the  Air  Force  could  not  cope  frot 
Its  limited   cases  ashore.     This   resulted   In 
delaying  for  3  months  the  first  Navy  attacks 
on  Tokyo. 

4.  Naval  carrier  planes  are  capable  of  at« 
tacking  small,  fast-moving  targets  such  aai 
ships    with    great    accuracy    and    efficiency.] 
This  efficiency  was  so  great  that  naval  avli 
tlon's  successful  campaign  against  Japanc 
warships    and    major   merchant    vessels    re-"^ 
quired  only  10  percent  of  the  total  attacks 
made  by  naval  planes. 

6.  These  factors  of  mobility  and  accurac] 
are  applicable  not  only  to  attacks  on  shlf 
ping  but  to  attacks  on  all  types  of  small  '.nnt! 
targets  located  on  or  near  coasts.  Incliul.ng 
vital  strategic  targets  such  as  bridges,  powtr 
stations,  rocket-launching  sites,  and  camou- 
flaged or  partly  burled  factories,  which  can- 
not be  seen  or  hit  accurately  by  high-altitude 
Army  long-range  bombers.  These  are  th* 
targets  of  tomorrow's  war. 
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criminal  prosecution.  If  such  Is  the 
It  should  start,  ws  think,  with  Mr.  Falrleea. 
who.  defending  his  actions  as  hopeful  It 
would  bring  i&duetrtal  peace."  virtually 
compelled  acceptance  toy  the  leaser  operators. 
Aoeording  to  discerning  Washington  eorre- 
^poadenu.  many  feel  his  action  remUted 
from  the  fact  that  United  tutee  Steel  U 
wallowing  In  orders  and  Is  hopeful  of 
vaat  proOu.  Able  Mark  Sullivan,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  seema  to  sum  up  Mr. 
Palrleee'  attitude:  "He  appeaaed  what  he 
feared."  Oontlnuee  Mr.  Sullivan:  "Hut 
even  If  the  appeaeenent  aehlevee  what  he 
hoped  for  (industrial  peeoe) ,  a  different  kind 
of  tragedy  can  come  to  America  as  a  result 
of  the  cotuae  he  took— boom*buat  Inflation." 
The  entire  affair  la  eordld  and  ahamcful. 
and  the  public  has  been  ahown  that  It  can 
expect  little  more  consideration  from  Mr. 
Palrless  than  It  has  received  from  Mr.  Lewla. 
To  this  newspaper  it  seems  apparent  that.  In 
this  case  at  least,  big  business  and  big  labor 
are  conspiring  to  benefit  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  **The 
public  be  damned"  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 


Uahrertal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  Miseouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESKNTAlIVJSB 

Tuesday.  July  15.  1947 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
against  peacetime  conscription  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  a  radical  departure  from 
our  American  system  and  adopts  the  very 
thing  that  has  brought  nations  of  the 
world  to  ruin.  Every  country  that  has 
had  compulsory  training,  such  as  our 
recent  enemies — Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan — has  ended  in  a  heap  of  rats, 
rubble,  and  ruin.  Coercion  and  compul- 
sion are  repugnant  to  freemen. 

Second.  When  men  are  forced  against 
their  will  to  enter  military  training,  the 
nation  is  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. France  had  conscription,  built  the 
Maginot  line,  and  thought  its  Army  was 
unbeatable,  but  they  were  nm  over  in  a 
few  weeks'  time. 

Third.  If  we  are  to  improve  both  edu- 
cation and  health  of  our  citizens,  it  must 
start  from  birth  and  not  when  boys  reach 
the  age  of  18.  That  Is  too  late  to  form 
habits  and  attitudes  which  will  continue 
throughout  life. 

Fourth.  Military  life  is  abnormal  and 
artificial,  and  neither  the  minds  nor  the 
character  of  18-year  olds  will  be  built  by 
segregating  them  from  the  wholesome 
influences  of  home,  church,  school,  and 
friends. 

Fifth.  This  program  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers at  least  two  billion  or  more  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  money  could  be  bet- 
ter spent,  sir,  In  scientific  research  and 
technological  development.  Instead  of 
teaching  boys  to  do  squads  right  and 
squads  left,  saluting  brass  hats  and  braid, 
let  them  remain  free  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations  instead  of  being  placed  in 
an  Army  strait-Jacket  and  forced  to  obey 
orders.  Give  them  freedom  in  the  labo- 
ratories to  look  through  microscopes  and 
dig  into  test  tubes  to  discover  mwe  se- 
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crets  we  do  not  yet  know.  This  Is  tht 
thing  Jiat  has  made  America  great. 
Should  we  ever  curb  this  freedom.  God 
help  us.  Military  obedience  is  Imposed 
from  without:  self -discipline  comes  fnmi 
within.  Follow  conscience  and  not  the 
bark  of  a  hard-boUed  sergeant. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
offer  tht  following  letter  addmsed  to 
me: 

JVLT  u,  IMT. 

Hon  DcwsT  taoBV. 

Moase  OJIce  taUtf«nf . 

IFasAlngtoa,  O.  C. 
DiAS  CoNOtttsMAM  BMotT;  Receipt  of  Is 
Urn  tee  the  Answer?  a  reprint  from  the  Oon- 
OBSssioNAL  RBCon,  Is  acknowledged  with 
thanks.  7>d  those  of  us  who  feel  eoDVtneed 
that  Umtee  to  wrong,  Is  an  instrument  of 
further  destruction  to  our  moral  fiber  as  well 
as  that  of  the  world.  It  Is  heartening  to  find 
others  of  like  mind,  especially  In  public  serv- 
ice, for  I  feel  a  swamping  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  to  enact  compulsory  training 
legislation. 

Because  I  attend  the  movies  only  occa- 
sionally I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  10  months  there  has  each  time  been  a 
"short" — longer  If  you  please  than  any  other 
of  the  nevra  bits — planking  for  Umtee.  Not 
one  have  I  seen  against.  This  Is  Important. 
It  is  effective  propaganda.  I  fear  that  It  Is 
being  bought  with  my  money  and  yours, 
and  I  have  no  effective  defense  or  even  fair 
chance  except  at  the  hands  of  the  few  who, 
like  yourself,  espouse  what  seems  to  be  the 
unpopular  rede  of  defender.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  In  the  grip  of  circumstance  when 
great  emotional  appeals  overcome  all  our 
wisdom  and  Intelligence  to  compel  a  great 
Nation  to  sink  into  the  same  kind  of  mire 
older  nations  have  been  In  for  generations. 
Where  Is  the  value  of  experience  here? 

As  an  ex-Unlted  States  marine  from  the 
First  World  War  I  know  something  of  mili- 
tary ways.  I  am  not  opposed  to  vrar  if  we 
cant  avoid  It.  and  I'm  willing  to  carry  my 
share  of  the  stinking  load.  I  am  heartily 
opposed,  however,  to  InfUctlng  on  helpless 
generations  the  burden  of  our  ignorance  and 
fumbling  imtU  we  have  exhausted  other 
means. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  position  you  have  taken. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  C.  Rttbil, 
Parrish  A  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  from  the  many 
papers  from  all  over  America,  do  I  offer 
these  press  comments  on  the  Compton 
Commission  Report.  It  goes  to  show  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  not  been 
fully  informed  or  made  aware  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  them. 
The  quotations  follow: 
The  Portland  Oregonian.  June  3. 1947: 
We  are  Inclined  to  Interpret  t^e  Com- 
mission's recommendation  for  universal  mUl- 
tary  training  as  In  effect  a  recommendation 
against  It.  How  else  can  one  view  the 
priority  given  to  scientific  research,  stock- 
pUlng.  Industrial  mobilization,  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  mobUe  striking  force,  and  aU  that? 
It  Is  like  saying  there  shovQd  be  a  new  coat 
of  paint  on  the  house  but  not  ahead  of  a 
new  roof,  a  new  furnace,  ceilings,  and  floors, 
when  the  financing  of  the  entire  Job  Is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  question. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
Raleigh.  N.  C.  June  8.  1947: 

France  and  Germany  long  compelled  youth 
to  undergo  the  compulsory  training  now 
proposed  in  the  United  States.  Their  ex- 
perience shows  Its  Ineffectiveness. 

•  •  •  Democracy  and  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  cannot  exist  together.  When 
compulsory  military   training  in  peacetime 
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in  at  the  door,  deeaoeracy  will  go  out 
the  window. 

The  Bro(4tl3m  Tablet.  June  7,  1947<— 
Roman  Catholic  newspaper: 


Nor  did  the  Oonmiaaloa 
bllttlee  that  future  aggreeelon  in  thU 
try  may  foUow  the  pattern  so  obvloue  In 
eastern  Europe.  At  least  one  of  the  powers 
that  to  likely  to  plan  eeapelgns  «(  mt**^ 
aloa  against  ue  to  relytng  acre  t^on  enb* 
veraton  and  internal  weaknesa  than  upon 
atom  bombs  and  bacteria.  How  the  i«gt* 
mentauon  of  our  youth  wUl  safeguard  ue 
agalnat  thto  form  of  eggreeetnn  to  diflkult 
to  aee.  Universal  mUltary  trmUitng  to  a 
negative  thing  atred  by  tear  out  o(  couf uatoa. 

Knickerbocker  News,  Albany.  N.  T.. 
June  4.  1947: 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  general  In  charge  of 
Army  publicity  was  asked  by  a  grotip  of 
editors  If  he  could  lay  down  a  oourae  of  jrouth 
training  that  would  Include  the  new  Influ- 
ence of  the  atom  bomb  and  he  admitted 
that  he  cotUd  not.  Unhapi^y.  the  report 
gives  no  acceptable  answer  to  that  $64 
question. 

Indianapolis  Star,  June  3.  1947: 

In  any  future  war  It  seems  certain  that 
millions  of  half-trained  kids  would  be  of 
no  more  use  than  mUllons  of  untrained  kids. 
The  kind  of  military  organization  today's 
warfare  requires  to  an  Integrated  team  of 
men  from  Industry,  from  scientific  labora- 
tories, and  mlUtary  professionals.  To  carry 
out  their  plans,  we  need  a  relatively  small 
but  highly  trained  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Corps  ready  for  Instant  use. 

Our  mlUtary  leaders  admit  that  there  to 
no  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb  except 
political  statesmanship.  Universal  milltaiy 
training  would  not  defend  us.  The  bomb, 
our  Industrial  power,  and  our  scientlflo 
know-how  gives  us  our  present  military  ad- 
vantage. But  we  shall  never  be  safe  untU 
peace  through  the  United  Nations  U  made 
secure  throughout  the  world. 

Chicago  Tribimc,  June  4.  1947: 
The  Commission  falto  to  make  out  a  case 
for  a  mass  army  as  the  best  means  of  de- 
fense. In  a  war  Involving  scientlfk:  barren 
It  would  seem  that  defense  and  counter- 
attack would  most  safely  be  entnisted  to 
technicians  rather  than  to  semltralned 
youngsters. 

With  the  enactment  of  conacrtption  we 
should  take  another  long  stride  toward  mm- 
tary  dictatorship. 

Hartford  "nmes.  Hartford,  Conn.,  June 
19,  1947: 

The  parents  of  America  also  do  not  believe 
that  imlversal  training  to  the  most  demo- 
cratic method  of  building  an  army  unless 
and  untU  the  new  voltmteer  system  faUs  to 
provide  the  neceasary  manpower.  Only  grim 
necessity  can  make  coercion  democratic. 

Chicago  Daily  News.  June  3.  1947: 
TheL-  findings,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
persuade  anyone  not  already  persuaded. 
•  •  •  The  fact  to,  however,  that  the 
technological  revolution  has  been  so  rapid 
and  to  continuing  with  such  speed,  that  there 
would  be  real  difficulty  In  deciding  what  to 
teach  young  men  even  tf  we  decided  to  train 
them.    New  4>eclaltles  crowd  us  too  fast. 

New  York  Post.  June  3.  1947.  column 
by  Samuel  Grafton : 

It  to  l2an&  to  say  that  by  arming  ourselves 
on  the  scale  called  for,  we  can  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  United  Natkma;  for  the 
United  Nations  was  set  up  to  make  such 
Individual  displays  imneoessary  and  was  sold 
to  us  on  the  argument  that  we  would  save 
these  casta.  To  say  otherwtae  to  like  halUag 
a  smaU  outbreak  of  ftu  as  a  help  to  an  im- 
mtmlsOLtlon  program. 
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statesman.  Salem,  Oreg.,  June 


le  argued  with  some  force  that  by 
our  military  strength  we  can  ae- 
TirBTg^«"«"t  power  In  International 
secure  paace.    On  the  other  hand, 
of  st^*"'"  weapons  and  In- 
tMBCth  haa  not  given 
nlBg  power  Is  It  likely 
training  of  18-year-olds  would 
universal  dlsannamcnt  really  be 
by    universal    rearmament?      Doea 
to  peaca  lie  through  the  Inoreasa 
force   at   a   time   when   a  war- 
cries  out  for  relief  from  mlU- 


Plaa  Vems  tkc  Trvama 
DodruM 


EJtTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

}J0N.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  F«1*NSTLV*K1A 

ni  TH*  HOUS»  OF  lUtPRSSBNTATIVW 
Wednesday,  Jutt  16.  1947 


tUNKEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
of  my  own  on  the  Marshall  plan 
In  the  Abpendix  of  the  Rbcord: 

On  Narch  12  President  Truman  set 
forth  th  i  Tnunan  doctrine  in  an  address 
to  the  Congress.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
attempt  Jd  to  establish  a  policy  of  indis- 
crlmlna  e  intermeddling  in  any  part  of 
tba  worl  1.  in  unlimited  amounts,  and  un- 
ttmltad  1  a  scope,  whenever  Russia  or  any 
other  nation  might  act.  either  directly 
or  throigh  organised  minorities,  in  any 
other  cc  untry.  When  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Greek-Turkish  loan  and 
Bkiiitary  mtsaion.  this  policy  was  substan- 
tially rttifled.  No  matter  what  tha 
terms  o'  the  Greek-Turkish  bill  were, 
every  ni  tion  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  ny  own  people,  looked  upon  this 
as  stam  )ing  an  O.  K.  on  the  President's 
speech.  I  opposed  this  program.  It 
gave  to  Russia  certain  control,  not  only 
over  ou'  foreign  oommitments.  but.  to 
some  d«  pree  at  least,  over  our  own  do- 
mestic x>llcy.  We  were  pledged  to 
oppose  i  U  Russian  action  anywhere,  ex- 
cept pos  sibly  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  else  ij  nominlously  to  abandon  the  pol- 
icy. Ru  isia  was  in  position,  therefore,  to 
force  us  to  move  or  to  retreat  by  acting 
wiMB  aiid  where  she  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
BoMla  \  ras  able  to  damage  our  prestige 
or  force  upon  us  commitments  and  ex- 
pendltw  es  which  could  not  be  estimated 
aren  ai  proximately,  but  which  could 
easlL'  rm  to  five  or  ten  billion  dollars 
annuall;  .  The  President's  speech  was 
directed  straight  at  Russia. 

Tbto  nonth  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Ge<Mrge  Marshall,  has  outlined  what  is 
known  a  s  the  Marshall  plan.  Many  peo- 
ple hav«  aakad  warn  wbat  arc  tlia  esaentlal 
dlfTerenaa  ketwecn  the  MantaaU  plan 
and  tin    Truman  doctrine.    There  are 


two  main  distinctions  or  aspects.  The, 
Marshall  plan  is  a  reasoned  approach 
the  international  problem.  It  seeks 
find  out  what  the  other  nations  can 
will  do  t)efore  we  undertake  any  blai 
check  commitments,  or  even  any  obi  na- 
tions at  all.  Secondly.  It  is  an  obvic 
attempt  to  bail  out  the  Truman  doctrli 
Since  Truman's  enunciation  of  it, 
has  already  been  demonstrated  to 
fallacious  by  the  Russian  coup  in  Hux 
gary  and  by  the  progress  made  by 
Communist  movement  in  Italy  an< 
France,  where  the  Communists  now  coo; 
trol  the  entire  labor  movement  in 
countries.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
anything  about  this  except  to  listen 
some  heated  statements  by  the 
dent.  These  have  had  no  visible  efl« 
Our  prestige  has  suffered  corres 
ingly.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
seeking  to  substitute  an  intelligent 
gram  for  the  Truman  doctrine, 
latter  has  turned  out  exactly  as  predict 
in  my  previous  talks  on  this  subject. 

In  one  part  of  his  speech  at  Harvar< 
Untrersity    Secretary    Marshall    alm( 
dlTMtly  contradicted  President  Trumi 
a  most  unusual  thing  for  a  Secretar 
of  State  to  do.    He  said: 

Our    poUcy    Is   directed    not    against 
country    or    doctrine    but    against    hunt 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaoa.     Its  pur^ 
should  be  a  revival  of  a  working  economy 
the  world,  so  as  to  permit  the  emergence 
political  and  social  conditions  In  which 
Institutions  can  exist.     Such  asatatance.  1 1 
ccknvtnced.  must  not  be  on  a 
as  various  crisis  develop. 


it  Truman's  speech  was  ;-  '^vdl 
at  Rnsala  and  at  communism  and      nx' 
templated  intermeddling  in  every  pieces 
meal  crisis,  stirred  up  by  Russia  when* 
ever  Russia  saw  fit  to  make  trouble  ai 
force  us  to  overextend  ourselves. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Marshall's  fli 
concern  is  to  learn  how  much  the  over^ 
all  program  will  cost  and  whether  othc 
will  help.    President  Truman  never  ev« 
thought  of  the  cost  until  weeks  after 
had  made  our  commitment  to  anti-r-  im« 
munist  foreign  aid.     General  Ma:\nal 
demands  that  the  European  nations  d< 
three  things :  First,  they  must  draw  up 
balance  sheet  of  the  resources  and  n- 
Sectmdly.  they  must  work  out  a  bU 
print   of  self-help.     And  thirdly,   the 
must  submit  to  the  United  States  be 
much  they  need  and  how  the  Unite 
States  can  best  help  thrm  to  help  thei 
selves.    He  requires  Europe  to  take 
initiative  to  get  together,  to  pool  thel 
resources  and  to  present  a  workable  plai 
If  Europe  does  that,  and  only  if.  then  tt 
United  States  will  study  Europe's  pi 
and   decide  whether   it   is   sound   ai 
whether  it  has  a  reasonable  chance 
accomplishing  Its  intended  purpose, 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  coop 
erate.     Th^  Secretary  also  opened 
door  for  Rjssian  cooperation  with 
rest  of  Europe  in  his  plan.     If  Ri 
does  not  go  along,  then  the  Secretai 
of  State  offers  western  Europe,  outside 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  privilege  of  at 
tempting  to  work  out  their  own  salvattc 
for  themselves.    He  recognizes  that 
misery  of  the  countries  in  Europe  is 
terconnected  and  that  there  can  be 
recovery  for  one  without  recovery  of  al 
Impliedly,  he  recognizes  the  fallacy 
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>RJCSKNTA'nVB8 
llV  16.  1947 
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of  Inestimable  value  in  charting  the 
course  of  the  United  States  in  the 
troubled  months  and  years  to  come. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
through  special  committees  appointed 
by  the  President  and  through  the  SUte 
Department  is  conducting  economic  sur- 
veys. It  Is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  will  now  be  done  on  the  congres- 
sional level  and  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  ir.eans  of  a  special  com- 
mittee will  investigate  and  study  prior 
to  taking  action. 

I  am  including  In  the  Record  a  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  on  November  29.  1945. 
and  reintroduced  it  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress on  January  3,  1947. 

I  hope  the  powers  of  the  special  com- 
mittee will  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  do 
what  I  have  suggested  in  this  resolution. 
House  Resolution  28 

Resolved,  that  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  23  faem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  1  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  phases, 
both  economic  and  political,  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Including  a 
complete  review  of  our  Interests  In  aU  parts 
of  the  world;  such  study  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  each  foreign  country  and  each 
geographical  region,  such  as  the  Ba'.kan 
Suies.  the  Middle  East.  Central  and  South 
America,  and  so  forth;  and 

(2)  an  Inveetlgatlon  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Such  study  and  Investigation  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  com- 
mittee to  make  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  formulation  and  execution  of  a 
realistic  over-all  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  which  will  serve  the  best  InteresU  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  Improvements  In  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  methods  for  securing  accurate  and 
up-to-date  Information  concerning  world 
conditions;  and 

(4)  the  communication  of  such  Informa- 
tion to  be  people  of  the  United  States. 

See.  3.  Such  recommandatlons  shall  be 
embodied  In  reports  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  Hctise  ts  not  In 
session)  which  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  present  Congress  at  Inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  90  days;  the  first  re- 
port to  be  made  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  reaolutkin  and  the 
final  report  to  be  made  on  January  2,  1»49. 

BBC.  4.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  outside  the  United 
Sutes,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is  sitting. 
has  leoeaaed.  or  has  adjourned,  to  bold  such 
bearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  stich 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  doctmients.  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary-  Subpenas 
may  be  taaued  over  the  signature  of  the 
Ttt«*rmf»i  of  the  committee  or  any  monber 
iwlgnstnl  by  him  and  may  be  served  tiy  any 
penon  designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 


FItuic  Saacers  Prore  United  States  Isn't 
Prepared  for  Swprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  pnrKSTi.VAHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcobo,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop: 

fLTUfC  SATJCE«S  P«OVE  UWrTED  STAT«S  ISJrt 
P&EFASED    FOR    STTBPmiSE 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 
WASHUfCTca,  July  13.— The  flying  saucers 
have  served  at  least  to  pound  one  lesson 
home.  That  Is  that  the  United  States  haa 
develcped  no  eflectlve  warning  system  against 
surprise  attack  In  this  age  of  the  new  and 
terrible  weapons.  For  If  such  a  system  had 
been  In  existence,  the  military  authorities 
could  Instantly  have  ended  speculation. 
They  could  have  given  those  assurances  which 
an  effective  warning  system  would  Insl-antly 
provide:  "We  know  all  that  passes  through 
the  American  air.  You  saw  svmllght  on  the 
wings  of  high-flying  aircraft — or  you  saw 
nothing — or  you  saw  a  meteor  In  the  night 
sky."  No  such  assurances  were  forthcoming. 
We  do  not  have  an  eflectlve  warning  system. 
We  are  not  (vepared  for  the  worst. 

Adequate  defensive  preparation  for  im  all 
too  possible  worst  will  mean,  In  the  opinions 
of  those  charged  with  planning  for  national 
security  In  this  era  of  the  atom  bomb  and 
the  guided  mlsaUe,  two  things.  First.  It 
will  mean  a  radar  umbrella  extending  over 
the  whole  continental  United  States,  to  give 
Instant  warning  of  any  object  which  i>assed 
through  the  air  over  America.  The  Inci- 
dental benefits  of  such  an  tmibrella  will  be 
considerable;  for  example.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly serve  to  decrease  air  accidents.  But  Its 
real  pvnpose  will  be  to  fiash  In  a  moment  to 
all  defense  headquarters  news  of  the  direc- 
tion and  weight  of  any  enemy  attack. 

Such  a  system  will  be  expensive.  But  the 
second  prerequisite  of  an  effective  warning 
syrtem  will  be  more  eo.  For  advance  warn- 
ing bases,  pushed  out  beyond  the  bortlers  of 
the  country,  will  also  be  necessary  to  provide 
those  extra  minutes  or  seconds  for  the 
launching  of  the  American  defensive  counter- 
attack. To  meet  this  dire  necessltj-,  very 
little  has  been  done.  The  chain  of  Joint 
American-Canadian  warning  stations  and  air 
bases  projected  along  the  Arctic  frontier  Is 
still  In  the  dream  stage.  One  such  base,  at 
Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Bay.  does  exist,  for 
preliminary  testing  purposes.  But  Its  value 
even  as  a  test  base  Is  doubtftil. 

Moreover,  such  bases,  each  In  itself  a  major 
project,  must  be  spaced  at  200-mUe  Intervals 
across  the  Arctic  frontier.  For  the  outer 
limit  of  radar  range  Is  100  mUes,  and  any 
gap  might  render  the  whole  system  valueless. 
Present  estimates  Indicate  that  such  an  ad- 
vance warning  system  will  require  an  Initial 
investment  of  at  least  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars. 

Yet  unless  the  nightmare  of  surprise  at- 
tack conjured  up  by  the  flying  saucer  scare 
la  to  become  hard  reality  or  tinless  a  really 
secure  worid  settlement  Is  unexpectedly 
achieved,  the  money  must  be  spent.  Ttoe 
reason  Is  simple.  Very  long-range  supersonic 
aircraft  and  guided  uilsslles  have  yet  to  be 
built,  either  by  ourselves,  by  the  Fiisslans, 
or  by  anyone  else.  Yet  such  weapons  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  possible,  and 
therefore,  unless  there  Is  a  world  settlement, 
certain  to  be  buUt  within  a  few  years. 


Moreover,  intell^nce  reports  Indlcata 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  are  making  an  all-out 
attack,  not  only  <hi  the  atomic  problem,  but 
on  the  whole  vast  m3rsterlous  area  of  the 
guided  missile.  In  this  total  tfort.  the  So- 
viets are  being  aided  by  no  leas  than  7,000 
hireling  German  scientisU.  Indeed,  under 
Soviet  supervision,  the  German  aeli 
continued  to  manufacture  the  V-2's, ' 
sueeaeaful  supersonic  missUes,  In  the 
Bone  of  Germany  for  some  time  after  tlia  war. 
One  achievement  ot  this  continued  experi- 
mentation was  the  A-O  rocket,  designed  first 
at  Peenemunde  during  the  furcn*  In  Sweden 
some  months  ago. 


Employment  of  Aliens  on  Merchant 
Vessels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

OP  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVKI 
Wednesday.  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing survey  showing  the  effect  of  that 
part  of  Public  Law  No.  27,  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  limits  the  employment 
of  aUens  on  l>oard  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  after  April  -1.  1947, 
has  been  compiled  by  union  officials  at 
my  request. 

It  indicates  a  material  shortage  of 
American  seamen  which  was  not  anticl» 
pated  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  legislation : 

RZFOtT  OW  triSCT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  HO.  17  OH 
EFPICITNT  MANNING  AND  DEPARTTJaX  OF  BHIFB 
IN  POET  OF  NEW   YORK   MONTH  OP   JUNX    1»41 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  vessels 
leaving  the  port  of  New  York  from  June  1 
to  June  30.  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
exclusion  of  alien  seamen  has  alfected  the 
sailing  of  ships  on  time,  and  fully  manned. 
In  this  30-day  period.  75  vessels  have  left 
short  one  or  more  of  the  ratings  called  for  In 
the  crew  complement  Fifty  ships  have  been 
forced  to  delay  departures  from  1  day  to  10 
days,  In  an  effort  to  obtain  as  complete  a 
crew  as  possible.  During  this  period  there 
was  a  Biifflclent  number  of  seamen  available 
and  anxious  to  ship,  but  who  were  denied 
permission  to  do  so  due  to  Public  Law  No.  27. 
which  went  into  effect  on  June  1. 

For  example,  while  59  ships  left  without 
a  full  crew,  ^hey  were  short  a  total  of  88 
able-bodied  seamen.  Otir  survey  shows  that 
there  were  108  alien  seamen  on  the  beach 
during  this  period  with  able-lwdled  seaman 
endorsements. 

There  were  351  alien  seamen  waiting  to 
ship  during  this  month  period— 282  of  them 
(6  out  of  6),  have  skilled  ratings,  such  as 

fireman,  cook,  able-bodied  seaman,  etc.    

Among  them  there  are  175  men  with  from 
2  to  10  years  at  sea:  118  with  from  11  to  20 
years  at  sea;  20  with  from  21  to  24  years  at 
sea  and  39  with  from  25  to  45  years  at  aea: 
69  with  over  80  years  at  aea. 

There  were  107  torpedolngs  among  tbeaa 
men  during  the  war.  One  hundred  and  three 
are  married  to  American  cltlxen-resldents 
and  70  have  American -bom  children. 

The  following  are  the  names,  ctHnpanlea. 
dates,  and  ratings  of  vessels  which  sailed  late 
or  short-handed  due  to  Public  Law  No.  27: 

8.  S.  Charles  D.  Poston,  United  States  Unea; 
was  due  to  leave  on  Jtme  18;  finally  left  June 
24;  still  short  one  able-bodied  seaman. 

S  S  Richard  M.  Johnson.  United  SUtaa 
lines:  due  to  saU  Jvina  21;  aaUed  4  days  late. 
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mJKlng  for  fotir  able-bodied  seamen 
fUfman-water  tender. 

Romero.  Polarus  Steamship 
days  late,  waiting  tor  (our  able- 
and  one  fireman-water  tender. 
in  Miller.  Cosmopolitan  Steam- 
to  saU  June  19;  finally  sailed 
sbort  one  able-bodied  seaman. 
Knvb  Knot.  Fall  River  Co.;   sailed  3 
I  lort  one  able-bodied  seaman  and 


M^HMel  J.   Monatian.   United   Prult 
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in. 
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OuiOe.  Pnidentlal  Steamship 

delayed  1  day;  finally  sailed  short 

two  oilers,  and  two  able-bodied 

June  34 

Cmbe  Ann.  United  Prult  Co.:   vessel 

da  r  late  on  June  11.  short  two  able- 

•M  Den 

/lofida  Sword.  Sword  Line  Co.;  sailed 
waiting   (or"  two    firemen -water 

Mtnierson    Victory,   United   States 
nalltd  a  day  late,  waiting  (or  one  able- 
one  oiler,  one  electrician,  and 
water  tender 
:a  Marta.  United  Prult  Co.;  saUed 
still  short  two  able-bodied  seamen 
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ol  let. 


BidHeford  Victory.  United  States  Lines 
a  day  late,  waiting  (or  two  able- 
one    fireman -water    tender. 
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ae  imen; 
o  ler. 

Lcgunsport.  National  Bulk  Carriers; 
di  y  late,  waiting  (or  two  deck  mates 
aple- bodied  seaman,  on  June  5. 

HaUtead.  Moore-licCormack: 
late,  on  June  6.  waiting  (or  two 


Wi  liam 


Sa  \ta 


Sofia,  Grace  Line  ship;  sailed 
.  on  June  Ifl,  atlll  short  three  able- 
.  one  Junior  engineer,  one  oiler, 
flt^man-w.iter  tender. 

Jtenffer,  United  States  Lines; 

Iste  a(ter  waiting  (ur  a  deck 

two  able-bodied  seamen 

Sakta  Catalin*.  Grace  Line;  was  due 

Jti^e  6;  finally  sailed  June  10,  4  days 

one  fireman-water  tender  and  one 


Utt 

sea  nen. 


^m  irwMi . 


d  ays 


Aiinmcan  Merchant.  United  States 
due  to  sail  June  33:  finally  sailed 
iwaln  and  deck  utility  man 

4mericmn  Traveller,  United  States 
S  days  late  on  June  25  still  short 
:od   seamsn    and   one   fireman- 


sail  »d 

todl 
teni  ler 

v\*rican  Scout.  United  States  Lines; 
l*t«  waiting  for  a  carpenter,  a 
two  able-bodied   seamen,   on* 
an  engine  utility. 

nn.  Ifoore-McCormack;  due 
Ju4e  13;  sailed  June  14  short  one  deck 


C.  lys 
utfll  ty. 


Mokmacmn,  Moore-MoOonMCk:  sailed 
days  late,  after  waltlaf  for  a  boats- 
utility  and  an  able-bodied  seaman 


I  to  tncg,  Grace  Line;  3  days  late 
short  one  fireman -water  tender 


cUer. 


Captain.  AGWI  Llnee;  sailed 

days  late,  still  short  a  boatswain. 

I  odled  seamen  and  a  deck  mate 

Mofmacoak.  Moore-llcCormack;  sailed 

day  late,  short  tlxree  Junior  en- 


Cilord.  American  Krport:  sailed  a  day 
Ji^ne  36  after  waiting  for  two  able- 


seiimen. 
Mtth 


Mnet.  AGWI  Llnea:  saUed  Juna 
late,  after  waiting  for  two  able- 
s«4men  and  two  oUers. 


8.  8.  MormaeisU.  Ifoore-UcCormack:  sailed , 
on  June  34.  a  day  late,  short  (our  able-bodied  j 
seamen  and  one  fireman-water  tender. 

8.  S.  Santa  Ana.  Grace  Lines:  sailed  June 

18,  a  day  late,  short  one  fireman-water  tender. 

8.  S.  American   Forwarder.  United  States 

Lines:  sailed  1  day  late  on  June  S.  short  1 

able-bodied  seaman  and  one  deck  utility 

8.  S.  Cape  Alexander.  AGWI  Lines:  s  '.ed 
on  June  14.  a  day  late,  waiting  for  three  able- 
bodied  seamen,  one  oiler,  one  fireman-water 
tender,  and  one  electrician. 

S.  S    Exporter.  American  Kxport:   sailed 
day  late  un  June  11  while  waiting  (or  on«' 
able-bodied  seaman. 

8.  S    Santa  Clara.  Grace  Lines;  sailed  on 
June  as.  a  day  late,  short  two  Junior  en«J 
gineers. 

The  following  vessels  sailed  shorthanded' 
In  the  month  o(  June: 

S,  S  Anchor  Bend.  United  Prult,  sailed  Jt 
ai  sh  >rt  deck  mate  and  able-bcdled  secmai 

8.  S.  Attleboro  Victory,  United  States  Lines. ' 
sailed  June  14  short  one  able-bodied  sen  man. 
8  S  Cape  Isabel,  United  Prult.  sailed  Jun«j 
31  short  one  oiler. 

8.  8.  Cape  Race.  AGWI  Line,  sailed  June  11 
short  one  able-bodied  seaman. 

8.    8.   Creighton    Victory.   Black   Diamond,  I 
sailed.  June  31,  short  one  able-bodied  seaman. 

8.  S.   Croun   Ihamond.   Marine  Transpot 
sailed  June   19  short  two  able-bodied 
men. 

8. 8.   CraineaviUe  Victory.  BL^ck  Olamc 
Milfd  June  10  short  two  able-bodied  seam« 
And  one  deck  mate. 

8.  8.  Gulf  Mills.  Gulf  Oil.  saUed  June  31 1 
short  one  pumpman. 

8.  S.  James  Wheeler.  Grace  Line,  sailed  J\ 
31  short  two  flremen-wster  tenders. 

8.    S.    Pacific    Victory.    American    ex|: 
Mtled  June  30  short  two  able-bodied  sear 

8  8.  Union  Victory.  Black  Diamond,  sails 
June  34  short  three  able-bodied  seamen, 
deck  mate 

8.  S.  West  Lmn  Victory.  Black  Diamond/ 
sailed  June  24  short  one  deck  mate. 

8.8.  African  Moon.  American  South  A(rl< 
can.  saUed  June  31  short  one  able-bodied  sea- 
man. 

8. 8.  Kxchequer.  American  Export,  sal 
June  21  short  one  deck  mate  and  two  at 
bodied   seamen. 

0.  S.  Nonpareil.  Lykes  Bros.,  sailed  Jiue 
short  one  able-bodied  seaoMUi. 

8  S  Kendall  Fish.  Lykes  Broa..  sailed 
14  short  one  able-oodied  aeamsn   and  oi 
firemen-water  tender. 

8.  S.  Arthur  Riggs.  Polarus,  ship  sailed  Jui 
3t  short  a  bosun,  and  one  deck  mate  a 
late. 

8. 8.    Auffustana    Victory.    United    Stat 
Lines:  sailed  Jtxne  38  a  day  late  waiting  U 
a  deck  mate,  (our  able-bodied  seamen, 
one  Junior  engineer. 

8.8.  Gainesville   Victory.  Black  DUmoi 
Teasel,  sailed  June  38  short  one  Junior 
neer. 

8  8.  Leader  Loop.  North  Atlantic  ft  Ot 
•ailed  June  38  a  day  late  short  one  deck  mi 

8  8  Norcitba.  North  Atlantic  h  Gulf,  sails 
June  37  short  one  deck  mate. 

8.8.    Parkershurg    Victory.    United    Stat 
Lines;  lallad  Juna  28.  3  days  late,  short 
able-bodlad  seaman. 

8. 8.  r.  J.  Stevenson.  Stevenson  Co..  sails 
June  37.  a  day  late,  waiting  for  one  ofBcs 
steward   and   two  able-bodied   seamen. 

S.  S.  Union  Victory.  Black  Diamond:  sail* 
Jxme  24  short  three  able-bodied  seamen,  oi 
deck  mate. 

8.  8.  West  Lynri  Victory,  Black  Dlamc 
sailed  June  34  short  one  deck  mate. 

8.  8.  WhittiCT  Victory.  Moore-McCormac 
sailed  June  30.  3  day*  late,  short  one  dt 
mate. 

8.  S.  Santa  Klianm.  Grace  Line;  stUl  waltl 
on  June  80.  waiting  for  thiaa  able-bodl« 
seamen,  two  acting  abU-bodted  seamen,  ot 

wiper.  

8. 8.  AOWl  Queew,  JOWI  Line:  atm  wa  it 
on  June  30  for  one  chief  electrician. 
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REMARKS 

J.  MYERS 
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16).  1947 
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I  mean,  of  course,  partisan  politics.  Any 
discussion  of  what  this  Congress,  now  In 
session,  has  done  which  I  think  it  shouldn't 
have  done  or  has  not  done  which  I  think 
It  should  have  done  would,  undoubtedly,  be 
construed  as  partisan  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  party 
In  the  Congress. 

But  politics,  properly  speaking,  means  the 
science  o(  government,  means  aspects  o( 
public  policy,  and  there(ore  touches  closely 
on  any  discussion  today  o(  anything  and 
everything  which  affects  our  lives,  our  health 
and  safety,  our  very  existence  as  a  nation. 

I  am  going  to  touch  on  some  of  these 
things,  but  I  want*to  assure  you  that  I  want 
to  keep  that  discussion  involving  politics  on 
the  level  of  politics  In  the  highest  sense. 

It  may  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  you, 
as  it  was  to  me,  to  discover  that  a  lot  of 
Americans,  only  two  short  years  after  the 
end  of  this  last  war,  seem  to  believe  that 
Insofar  as  our  veterans  are  concerned,  every- 
thing has  been  taken  care  of  and  there  re- 
mains very  little  for  our  Government  or  our 
country  to  do  for  veterans  as  such.  Of 
course,  this  ic  not  true;  but,  nevertheleae, 
since  we  have  appropriated  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  (or  veterans  and  for  their 
benefits,  this  Impression  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing that  the  money  In  Itself  and  by  itself 
takes  care  of  Just  about  all  of  our  obliga- 
tions and  so  we  can  sit  back  now  and  forget 
about  the  veteran  as  such  and  devote  all  our 
energies  to  looking  out  (or  ourselves,  con- 
ducting business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual, 
and  government  as  usual. 

This  complacent  (eellng  is  not  only  re- 
stricted to  matters  affecting  veterans:  It  is, 
In  (act,  mushrooming  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  lot  o(  Americans,  (ar  too  many  Amer- 
icans, are  becoming  complacent  about  every- 
thing, are  settling  back  into  deceptive  secu- 
rity in  the  (alse  belief  that  everything  Is 
going  to  ttun  out  all  right,  so  why  worry? 

Perhaps  it  Is  natural  after  a  war  as  long 
and  as  bard  and  as  bitter  and  as  bloody  and 
as  costly  as  this  past  war  that  our  people, 
burdened  as  they  were  by  the  strains  and  the 
worrlaa  and  the  sacrifices  that  war  brottght 
to  them,  should  insist  now,  nearly  3  years 
after  the  end  of  that  war,  that  they  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  relax. 

But.  my  friends,  there  is  a  happy  medium 
In  relaxing  as  In  everything  else.  We  in 
America,  many  of  our  political  figures  par- 
ticularly, and  many  of  our  people,  seem  to 
think  that  letting  down  from  the  strains  and 
the  demands  of  war  means  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  relaxing  with  all  otir  might — 
working,  you  might  say.  at  this  business  of 
taking  things  easier  and  not  getting  excited. 
I  think  America  has  relaxed  a  little  too 
much,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Let's  go  back,  say,  3  years  or  so.  for  a  little 
perspective.  The  war  In  Europe  was  over 
but  many  of  you  and  millions  like  you  were 
atlll  in  Europe,  still,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
at  war.  Hundreds  and  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  the  troops  in  Europe  this  time  3  years 
ago  were  headed  for  Japan.  Others  Were 
beaded  home  but  with  no  idea  when  you 
would  actually  get  home.  I  know  you  were 
pretty  pessimistic  about  the  prosi>ects  and 
the  talk  was  going  arovmd  that  you  weren't 
going  to  get  home,  either,  because  you  would 
be  sent  to  new  stations  in  the  Par  Bast  or 
otherwise  kept  abroad  so  that  you  would  not 
come  home  to  create  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem. I  know  how  strong  that  conviction  was 
among  many  of  our  troops  in  Europe  2  years 
ago.  Of  course,  that  talk  was  false,  but  It 
was  a  little  bit  hard,  I  Imagine,  for  you  to 
disregard  It. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  those  of 
you  who  were  there  were  being  told,  or  you 
began  thinking  on  your  own.  that  you  were 
going  to  be  there  for  perhaps  3,  4,  5  years 
before  the  Job  you  were  doing — the  dirty, 
bloody  Job— would  be  finished. 

That  was  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  3 
fears  sgo.    There  was  a  bright  side,  too.    In 
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nearly  all  your  letters  from  home,  no  doubt, 
and  in  the  newspapers  you  might  have  been 
receiving  from  home,  and  over  the  radio  and 
in  little  documentary  movies  and  in  the 
magazines  which  might  have  found  their 
way  to  you  and  In  the  speeches  In  the  Con- 
gress you  might  have  read  if  anyone  in  your 
outfit  was  able  to  come  across  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  you  were  being  told 
how  much  all  of  us  in  America  appreciated 
what  you  were  doing  and  how  we  were  go- 
ing to  see  to  It  that  when  you  got  back 
nothing — nothing — would  be  too  good  for 
Joe.  It  would  be  an  altogether  different 
America  from  the  America  you  left.  It  would 
be  a  different  world.  You  wouldn't  know  the 
place. 

Perhaps  all  that  sounds  a  little  hollow 
now.  undoubtedly  a  good  many  of  you  have 
a  let-down  (eellng.  Things  haven't  quite 
worked  out  as  rosily  as  we  were  convinced 
they  would. 

But  there  Is  one  point  about  all  of  this 
that  I  Insist  you  must  believe.  When  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes — all  of  us — told 
you  2  years  ago  how  wonderful  it  was  going 
to  be  and  what  all  was  going  to  be  done  pri- 
marily in  your  behalf,  they  meant  it.  They 
really  did;  take  my  word  for  It.  nobody  was 
kidding. 

Well,  then,  what  happened  to  make  some 
of  those  promises  ring  so  hollow  today? 
What  happened  to  the  homes  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  waiting  for  you?  What  hap- 
pened to  all  of  those  postwar  wonders  In 
washing  machines,  television,  and  sleek  auto- 
mobiles, and  snazzy  gadgets  that  you  were 
going  to  be  able  to  buy?  Our  factories  are 
turning  those  things  out  now  In  volumes 
but  somehow,  for  some  reason,  the  veteran 
Is  not  on  a  buying  binge.  It  Is  a  very  sim- 
ple reason:  he  Just  doesn't  have  the  money. 
Jobs  are  plentiful— In  most  parts  of  the 
country;  that  is,  and  in  most  of  Pennsylvania, 
too,  although  not  in  all  parts  of  the  State— 
and  wages  are  pretty  high.  Just  imagine 
where  you  young  veterans  of  World  War  n 
would  be  sitting  today  with  your  present 
Income  if  prices  were  something  like  they 
were  in  1939,  if  housing  were  as  reasonable 
as  in  1939. 

I  don't  want  to  belabor  the  point  because 
I  think  that  each  of  you  has  thought  more 
than  once,  thought  often,  of  this  very  situa- 
tion. Prices  did  not  have  to  go  as  high  as 
they  have  gone  and  housing  did  not  have 
to  shoot  up  to  such  rldlculotis  pricing 
heights  that  the  veteran,  even  the  compara- 
tively well-to-do  veteran.  Is  priced  out  of 
the  market. 

Although  there  were  plenty  of  warnings  3 
years  ago  and  last  year  that  we  were  headed 
for  Just  such  in  inflationary  spiral  as  we  are 
now  experiencing,  that  we  were  relaxing— 
In  this  case  relaxing  controls — too  quickl7 
and  that  the  result  would  be  imfalr  to  the 
veteran  particularly,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
no  one  really  expected  things  to  get  as  bad 
as  they  are  Insofar  as  housing  and  prices  are 
concerned.  I  sincerely  think  that  everyone 
expected  a  certain  degree  of  moderation 
would  prevail.  Unfortunately,  however, 
everyone  looked  to  the  other  fellow  to  practice 
that  moderation  and  thought  perhaps  that 
if  most  prices  remained  stable,  demand  being 
as  high  as  it  Is,  the  occasional  Individual 
here  or  there  could  raise  his  own  prices  a 
mite  without  really  disrupting  our  economy. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  operated  on 
this  optimistic  theory  to  discover  that  after 
they  raised  their  own  prices  a  mite  every- 
one was  raising  prices  in  turn  and  the  result 
now  is  little  short  of  chaotic. 

in  the  meantim.  complacency  tc  .-c  such 
a  strong  hold  that  we  have  had  no  r  ion  on 
long-range  hotising  or  long-range  si  il  and 
economic  problems  which  cry  for  :  lutlon, 
which  will  be  Infinitely  harder  to  Ive  as 
we  let  them  go  without  attention. 

The  VFW  has  done  an  outstanding  Job.  I 
think,  In  support  of  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  lotig-range  housing  bill,  reintroduced 


this  year  as  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bilL 
It  has  done  an  effective  Job,  too,  I  think.  In 
spot  lighting  the  needs  of  the  veteran  on 
education  <»-  on-the-jOb  training  subatstenca 
allowances  and  it  has  otherwise  done  a  fine 
Job  in  representing  the  veteran.  On  soma 
of  these  things  your  organization  and  the 
other  veterans'  organizations  are  meeting 
with  great  success,  particularly  when  the  vet- 
eran angle  is  clear  and  obvious.  On  other 
matters  where  the  veteran  shares  with  the 
rest  of  our  citizens  In  programs  deaigned  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  prosperity  and  Im- 
prove conditions  generally — and  I  mean,  par- 
ticularly, the  housing  bill— the  success  la  not 
as  spectactilar  because  of  the  failure  of  many 
of  our  oiQclals  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
legislatures  to  realize  how  closely  bound  up 
to  the  veteran  morale  and  veteran  need  and 
veteran  requirements  some  of  these  programs 
are.  A  great  deal  more  education  on  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  would  help  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  VPW  can  be  proud  of  Its 
efforts  so  far  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  single  prob- 
lem facing  the  veteran  Is  the  same  problem 
facing  everyone  In  America  and  everyone  in 
the  world,  that  Is,  the  problem  of  achieving 
a  real  and  enduring  peace  so  that  we  can, 
for  the  first  time  In  our  history  and  in  his- 
tory, know  that  a  peace  so  dearly  won  Is 
going  to  last. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  Nations  waa 
being  created  in  an  aura  of  friendship  of 
trust  and  of  alliance  among  all  nations  ex- 
cept those  which  had  so  recently  tried  to 
bathe  the  world  in  blood.  That  San  Pran- 
cisco  Conference  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
chapters  In  modern  history.  We  ascribed  to 
the  infant  organization  It  created  all  tha 
virtues  and  few  if  any  vices.  Pamiliar  witb 
the  failings  of  the  old  League  of  Nations — 
failings  for  which  we  were  to  some  Important 
extent  responsible  because  of  the  refusal  of 
this  country  to  Join  the  League  a  generation 
ago  and  help  make  It  work — but,  familiar 
with  the  fallings  of  the  old  League,  we  were 
determined  to  avoid  those  mistakes  this 
time.  The  charter  which  was  drawn  up  at 
San  Pranclsco  was  regarded  by  most  people 
as  solving  all  the  problems  of  peace  all  by 
Itself. 

Of  course.  It  dldnt;  of  course.  It  couldnt.  • 
It  has  been  with  reluctance,  however,  that 
we  have  discovered  the  weaknesses  In  the 
charter,  as  they  have  developed  becatue  all 
of  us  wished  with  all  our  might  that  the 
charter  would  not  develop  weaknesses  and 
that  with  It  In  operation  we  would  Just  sit 
back  and  relax  here,  too,  and  let  this  ques- 
tion of  peace  largely  take  care  of  itself.  You 
see,  we  all  wanted  so  much  not  to  have  to 
worry  all  the  time  about  world  peace  along 
with  all  of  our  other  probletns. 

During  the  period,  however,  when  we  ware 
almost  convinced  that  world  problems  were 
Just  about  all  solved,  we  began  to  find  in 
this  country  a  renewal  and  a  revival  of  the 
Isolationist  sentiment  which  almost  resulted 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  in  disaster  for 
us  and  for  the  whole  world.    The  feeling 
began  to  grow  again  in  areas  and  among 
groups  where  It  had  once  been  strong  that 
we  did  not  have  to  devote  much  time  or 
money  or  effort  anymore  to  assuring  peace 
because  we  had  done  our  share  and  every- 
thing was  in  good  shape.    At  the  same  time, 
a  new  trend  developed  with  the  end  of  tha 
war  for  drastic  Government  economy.    Here 
again    the    Idea    was    that    everything    waa 
taken  care  of  now,  that  the  United  Natlosia 
was  going  to  maintain  peace,  that  the  people 
af  the  devastated  countries  would  stiddenly, 
and  as  if  by  magic,  revive  their  agriculture 
to  the  point  where  It  could  feed  them  and 
revive  their  Industries  to  the  point  where 
their  plants  could  provide  them  with  the 
necessities  of  life  and  enough  in  addition  so 
that  they  could  engage  again  in  foreign  trade 
and  help  restore  their  economies.    That  wam 
the  comforting  Idea  of  those  who  hoped  U» 
set  drastic  Government  economy. 
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again.  It  Is  a  decision  we  had  to  force  our- 
•elvea  to  make  and  when  we  did  make  It  we 
did  »o  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  for  we  In 
America,  and  I  think  all  free  peoples,  hate  to 
concede  that  cooperation  with  RussU  seems 
to  be  unobtainable  at  this  time. 
Where  does  all  this  leave  us.  and  where  do 

we  go  from  here?     

l[C<>mbers  of  the  VTW.  all  of  whom  have 
participated  In  at  least  one  bloody  war  over- 
seas, and  some  of  whom  have  participated  In 
two  or  even  three  are  no  more  and  no  lees 
involved  In  this  dilemma  than  are  all  Amer- 
icana, but  you  men.  who  have  experienced 
war  and  know  its  curse  first  hand,  sre  in  a 
remarkable  position  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
cttixenry  realize  lu  obligations. 

We  must,  of  course,  remain  strong,  power- 
ful, alert,  and  mobUe  until  the  day  is 
reached — God  grant  It  be  soon — that  the 
true  International  cooperation  we  foresaw 
3  years  ago  at  San  Francisco  is  made  Into 
aettml  reality. 

We  must.  also,  pursue  unwaveringly  the 
commitments  we  have  made  in  Kurope  and 
elsewhere  to  see  to  It  that  free  peoples,  par- 
ticularly those  who  fought  so  nobly  with 
us  In  the  past  war.  can  retain  control  of  their 
own  destinies,  their  own  futures,  eapedally 
If  thst  can  be  assured  merely  with  effort  and 
with  dollars.  It  Is  a  dlfBcult  road  ahead, 
there  Is  no  doubt.  It  Is  not  one  to  encourage 
complacency  It  Is  a  rocky  road.  and.  yes.  It 
Is  an  expensive  one  to  travel.  We  don't  even 
have  the  guarantee  that  after  we  have  trav- 
eled It.  we  will  achieve  our  final  alma  of  a 
free  and  decent  and  peaceful  world. 

But.  my  friends,  do  we  have  any  alternative 
but  to  allow  the  world,  by  default,  to  sink 
Into  its  own  misery  and  despair,  sink  so  low 
ss  to  drag  us,  eventtially.  Into  the  very  con- 
flicts we  hope  to  avoid? 

Isolationism  and  "economy."  hand  in  hand, 
preaent  us  an  attractive  deception.  We  can't 
afford  to  be  fooled  by  it. 

Tou  men,  who  have  seen  whst  those  twin 
deceivers  can  bring  us  to.  can  be  counted  on, 
I  am  sure,  to  see  to  It  that  America  never 
again  drops  Its  guard,  never  again  crawls  into 
Its  own  self-BUfliclent  shell  unmindful  of  the 
dangerous  waves  Ispplng  on  our  shores. 
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IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday,  July  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  T  n^^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  able  and 
Informative  address  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  MalonxI  before  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican National  Federation,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis .  June  7  last. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  fcdlowa: 

Araerifcan  private  capital  Investments  tn 
Asia.  Europe,  and  South  America,  backed  by 
American  brains.  Ingenuity,  and  know-how. 
will  gradually  raise  the  standard  ot  living 
of  the  world. 

To  encourage  the  Investment  and  opera* 
tkm  of  such  capital  It  la  necessary  to  re- 
build the  national  and  International  In- 
tegrity oC  tbe  natlona  of  the  world. 

lach  of  the  nations  at  the  world  should 
bcoooM  as  near  self-supporting  ai 
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eased  by  the  Italian  workers  without  wagea 
of  any  kind  as  reparation  payments,  leaving 
someone  (meaning  Uncle  Sam)  to  feed  them 
while  they  are  doing  alave  work  for  the  Rus- 
sians dtirlng  a  period  of  7  years — fourth,  the 
World  Bank  is  set  up  to  sell  securities  to  the 
Investors  of  this  Nation,  whose  money  Is  then 
loaned  to  tha  foreign  nations,  with  every 
proepect  that  thousands  of  small  investors 
In  this  country  will  lose  as  In  the  case  of 
English  Investors  through  tbe  Bank  of  Eiag- 
land  when  the  same  thing  was  tried  there 
many  yeara  ago. 

The  fifth  method,  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  first  fotu-.  Is  the  proposal  by  the 
State  Department  to  divide  the  markets  of 
this  country  with  the  foreign  nations  through 
the  so-called  reciprocal-trade  program.  More 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  economy  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  this  country  by  our  State 
Department  In  Geneva  during  the  next  3 
mantha  than  Congress  could  repair  In  several 
years. 

The  cumulative  reault  of  these  plans  can 
only  be  greatly  rcd\ic<*d  wages  and  similarly 
reduced  standards  of  living  in  this  country. 
If  these  methods  are  allowed  to  continue 
Indefinitely  we  can  easily  apend  ourselves 
Into  a  form  of  government  we  would  not 
knowingly  vote  for — some  kind  of  a  collec- 
tive or  authoritarian  form  that  It  could  re- 
quire generations  of  time  to  throw  off.  if  in 
fact  we  could  ever  overcome  it. 

There  is  now  in  the  coxu^e  of  organization 
a  world  trade  organization  which  is  supposed 
to  operate  by  majority  vote  and  establish 
trade  relations  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
dllBcult  to  see  how  we  can  win. 

There  Is  no  better  organization  than  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation  to 
get  into  thU  fight  and  help  straighten  out 
our  thinking. 

Let  us  get  our  feet  back  on  the  ground  and 
face  this  thing — we  have  no  friends  in  the 
world  today  except  through  the  protection  or 
of  the  money  that  we  can  offer  them.  Every 
nation  but  ours  is  being  intensely  realistic 
and  practical — other  nations  are  working  on 
every  angle  to  Improve  their  position. 

England  has  Just  completed  a  trade  treaty 
with  Russia  providing  that  she  will,  in  effect, 
process  Russia's  raw  materials — furnishing 
Russia  with  the  manufactured  goods  that 
Russia  needs.  Including  Jet  planes  and  other 
heavy  Industrial  machinery  the  Communists 
can  use  In  case  of  war. 

It  Is  time  that  we  adopted  an  American 
policy  In  furtherance  of  an  American  Inter- 
national policy  geared  to  our  national  econ- 
omy that  makes  sense  and  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  support  through  good  times  and 
bad. 

It  Is  time  that  we  adopted  a  definite  policy 
In  the  method  of  emergency  feeding  the  peo- 
ple of  any  country,  of  appropriating  the  ne?- 
e«ary  funds  and  of  notifying  such  nations 
that  the  required  credit  has  been  estab- 
lished through  the  proper  agency  in  this 
country.  When  shipments  of  the  supplies 
are  made  in  the  approved  manner,  then  the 
invoice  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  payment — quit 
sending  them  the  cash  to  be  expended  any- 
where in  the  world  and  in  any  way  they  may 
decide. 

Treat  them  like  a  groceryman  treats  a  con- 
tractor whose  payments  for  his  work  are  de- 
layed. The  contractor  gets  credit;  he  does 
not  get  the  money  from  the  groceryman  so 
he  can  go  across  the  street  and  buy  from  bis 
competitor. 

Adopt  a  policy  of  loaning  money  to  foreign 
nations,  and  only  loaning  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  their  productivity.  Take  a  lien 
or  mortgage  on  the  increased  productivity 
to  run  until  'the  loan  ia  repaid;  loan  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  Industrial  and 
farm  machinery,  equipment  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer  and  income-producing 
materiala. 

Handle  it  Just  like  the  people  treat  a  good 
neighbor  who  has  had  a  bad  fire;  loan  him  a 


team  of  horses  and  a  plow,  and  maybe  sign 
a  small  note  at  the  bank  to  buy  his  seed  com 
and  a  few  necessary  things  until  he  makes 
his  first  crop. 

Put  the  wrecked  nations  in  the  way  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  otherwise  there  Is  no  end 
to  their  needs:  they  will  be  Jtist  as  hiuigry 
next  year  as  they  are  now. 

There  is  no  magic  way  to  bring  everybody 
up  to  our  standard  of  living  overnight.  This 
thing  of  making  war  has  been  going  on  for 
5.(XX)  years  of  recorded  history.  The  record 
shows  that  there  has  been  almost  continuous 
war  in  progress  somewhere  in  the  world  all 
of  those  centuries.  They  are  In  progress 
right  now.  and  more  are  In  the  making. 

What  can  we  do  in  the  meantime?  The 
answer  is  comparatively  simple.  Remsdn 
strong,  make  our  system  work,  keep  up  our 
armed  forces,  and  continue  with  our  labora- 
tory experiments  in  methods  of  warfare;  keep 
our  secrets  to  ourselves  so  that  no  nation  ever 
knows  Just  how  strong  we  are.  No  one  ever 
picked  a  fight  on  the  street  with  Jack  Demp- 
sey.  Establish  and  maintain  the  best  Intelli- 
gence system  in  the  world  and  know  at  all 
times  what  other  nations  are  doing.  And  get 
back  to  our  business  of  making  a  living  and 
minding  our  own  business. 


Enta7  of  Duplaced  Persons  Inta  tiia 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
15  and  17  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Washington  Pest  of  July  16  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  legislation  authorizing 
entry  of  a  number  of  displaced  persons 
into  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  July  15.  1947] 

rr'S    NOT  TIMI    THAT'S    LACKING 

Senator  Vandknbero  came  out  of  yester- 
day's bipartisan  conference  with  President 
Truman  with  the  announcement  that  it 
seemed  "all  but  Impossible"  to  adjust  the  im- 
migration laws  at  this  session  to  admit  dis- 
placed persons.  If  this  is  true,  the  Stratton 
bill  and  one  of  similar  Intent  In  the  Senate 
will  die.  Something  else  will  die.  too.  We 
have  posed  as  a  great  humanitarian  Nation. 
In  loans  and  gifts,  made  and  projected,  we 
act  in  a  humanitarian  manner,  but  our  kind- 
liness, down  to  the  present  moment,  seems 
to  be  for  far-away  peoples.  We  turn  chilly 
at  the  prospect  of  admitting,  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  quotas,  within  a  space  of  4  years, 
the  equivalent  of  one  stranger  for  each  350 
of  our  present  population.  The  strangers- 
would  be  of  several  faiths  and  various  na- 
tional origins.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  would  be  refugees  from  communism, 
which  most  of  us  don't  like,  either.  What 
will  die  if  these  bills  die  Is  the  reftigees* 
faith  In  us. 

Congress  Is  In  a  hurry  to  get  home.  The 
refugees,  who  have  spent  2  or  more  years 
In  camps,  without  homes,  are  probably  In 
a  hurry  to  get  somewhere  too.  "The  proposal 
to  let  some  of  them  In  by  diverting  unused 
quotas  has  been  before  the  Eightieth  Con- 


gress since  January  0.  when  Presldenl  Tru- 
man Included  it  In  his  message  on  tbe  Btata 
of  the  Nation.  The  Stratton  bill  has  bam 
In  the  House  since  the  beginning  of  April. 
There  has  been  time  enough. 

The  program  of  the  Stratton  bUl  la  a  llttla 
thing  to  do  for  those  who  stood  with  us  In 
the  late  war,  and  stand  with  us  now.  It 
Is  much  more  of  a  thing  to  do  for  ourselves, 
for  these  would  be  carefully  selected  immi- 
grants, many  of  them  bringing  BkUls  we 
need.  Congress  can  find  time  for  thla  meas- 
ure, or  for  a  compromise  between  thla  and 
the  Senate  biU.  If  It  wants  to.  If  It  docs 
want  to.  It  can  make  many  more  than  400.000 
friends  for  us;  It  can  Increase  our  own  self- 
respect;  It  can  answer  the  crltlca  wtw  call 
tw  hardtoarted  hypocrite*. 


IFTom  the  New  York  Tlznaa  ot  July  17.  1M3) 
LAST  AmtAL  rom.  ram  dp's 
The  strong  voice  of  Secretary  Marshall  has 
now  been  raised  in  a  final  plea  to  Congress 
to  admit  "a  substantial  number"  of  Europe's 
850,000  displaced  persons  to  this  country. 
Congressional  leaders  offer  only  a  plea  In 
avoidance — that  there  Is  not  time  before  ad- 
journment to  pass  the  Stratton  bill,  provld- 
Ing  for  the  admission  of  400.000  of  these 
homeless  and  statelees  refugees  In  the  next 
4  years.  Mr.  Marshall's  answer  Is  that  It 
must  be  done  If  our  national  honor  U  to 
remain  untarnished.  Otherwise  we  shall 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  nation  which 
fails  to  practice  what  it  preaches  and  draws 
aside  while  urging  others  to  come  to  tha 
rescue. 

There  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  pass  such 
legislation.  It  has  been  hanging  fire  for 
almost  7  months.  The  stubborn  opposition 
to  It  is  seldom  openly  formulated,  but  It 
seems  to  be  based  chlefiy  on  the  idea  that 
lowering  the  bars  to  these  Immigrants  would 
open  the  way  for  a  Communist  Infiltration. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Most  of  these  tragic  people  are  fugitives  from 
Soviet  tyranny— BalU,  Poles,  Yugoalavs, 
Ukrainians,  and  others — who  would  rather 
die  than  return  to  the  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion they  have  known  at  first  hand.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  middle-class  skilled  workmen 
and  tradesmen  who  would  soon  find  a  place 
among  us.  Russia  demands  their  forcible 
return.  There  they  would  be  ground  to 
extinction  as  labor-camp  expendables. 

At  least  we  will  not  consent  to  that.  Sec- 
retary Marshall  poinU  out  that  if  we  permit 
them  to  remain  where  they  are  (and.  inci- 
dentally, at  a  cost  of  $182,000,000  a  year  to 
our  taxpayers  I.  they  will  be  a  continual 
sotuce  of  conflict  and  friction  with  Russia. 
But  the  Secretary's  appeal  Is  based  on  alto- 
gether higher  and  broader  grounds — our  pro- 
fessed humanity,  the  good  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  the  old  tradition  of  America  as  a 
home  for  oppressed  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. "That  Is  the  significance  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,"  he  told  one  recalcitrant  com- 
mitteeman. 

His  plea  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  backed  by  SecreUry  of  War  Pat- 
terson and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman 
In  equally  strong  terms.  Many  other  coim- 
trles.  among  them  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Norway.  Brazil,  and  Venezuela,  are  op>enlng 
their  gates  while  we  refuse.  The  Issue  has 
become  a  test  of  our  sincerity  and  moral 
leadership  In  the  world.  If  we  put  up  our 
own  Iron  curtain  against  these  helpless 
victims  of  chaos.  It  will  not  be  they  alone 
who  lose.  We.  too,  wUl  lose  something 
preciotis — the  respect  of  oiur  friends  and  our 
faith  in  ourselves. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  16,  1941} 

ABX  WZ  TOO  BUST  FOB  THIST 

One  outcome  of  the  meeting  cf  ctmgres- 
sional  leaders  with  President  Truman  was 
an  agreement  that  the  rush  of  legtslatfva 
business  made  it  all  but  impossible  to  taka 
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a  Sanaa  at  tha  dlfBcultles  facing  Oongreas  In 
winding  up  the  legtolatlve  session.  We  also 
know  that  Congress  is  capable  of  both  speedy 
and  humanitarian  action  when  It  aets  Ita 
mind  to  it.  Anything  leas  In  thta  ease  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  high  principles  tha 
united  States  to  upholding  before  the  world. 


CMUBCBcement    Day    AMrcst    by    Hoa. 
Frucis  J.  Myers  at  ViUanoTa  CoUcge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

Cr  FmilBTLVAMA 

IN  THX  SXNATK  OP  THS  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  Julw  17  {lei;islativ€  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD  a  commencement -day  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  VlUanova 
College.  Villanova.  Pa.,  on  June  16,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

America  to  now  In  the  midst  of  a  mad 
ruah  to  forteUulnsss. 

To  many  of  you  young  men  today  re- 
ceiving degrees — to  most  of  you.  I  believe — 
this  trend,  this  atampsda  In  America  to  the 
mental  comforts  of  a  lost  past  must  indeed 
be  a  baffling  phenomenon.  I  say  this  be- 
caiwe  I  know  that  many  at  yon  have  lived 
thraogh  experiences  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selvaa  to  forgetting,  and  It  must  be  hard 
for  you  to  see  how  so  many  of  your  fellow 
dtlasns  are  forgetting  so  quickly  things  you 
cannot  forget,  things  which  do  not  deserve 
forgetting. 

Let's  see  now.  how  long  ago  was  it — 3  years 
and  10  days  ago — June  0.  1944,  that  Ameri- 
can troope  hit  the  beaches  at  Normandy? 
Was  that  really  ao  long  ago?  That  was 
within  the  span  of  the  college  earesfs  at  you 
men  now  graduating. 

In  normal  times,  in  other  yaaia.  It  would 
not  raquirs  miich  reminding  to  turn  the 
minds  of  a  coUega-graduatlng  class  back  to 
something  which  happened  In  thatr  fresh- 
man year. 

SOBM  of  you  wart  sophcmorsa  the—  of 
you  who  ware  In  school  at  the  Ume — when 
the  landings  were  made  on  Iwo  Jima  and  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa;  when  carrier  taak 
farces  ware  hitting  Formon  and  Tokyo  snd 
Paramuahiru.  Thoae  at  you  who  were  In 
school  IB  those  days  were  not  spending  much 
time  on  nuclear  energy  in  your  physics 
daassa  baeausa  wa  dldnt  know  about  tha 
atomic  bomb  In  thoas  days  and  atomic 
energy  was  a  subject  at  dlght  and  casual 
concern  to  the  avaraga  eoDiia  aophomara. 

The  things  that  hava  himwiiwl  In  tha 
past  S  years,  in  the  past  3  years,  are  of  such 
recant  eventa.  such  Immediately  recent, 
acutely  alive  yesterdays,  and  yet  to  many 
AoMrieans.  to  too  many  AnMcleana.  they 
sMM  to  be  catalogMd  mam  m  aBdnt  his- 
tory.    America  to  In  a  mad  rush  to  torg^* 

This  to  a  dUBcult  yaar  tor  oommanaamei.t 
apaaksn  baeauas  at  thto  faet.  baeausa  aU 
tha  old  nriH  and  aU  of  tha  oM  and  tradi- 

i^aaksr  ara  obaolita  now. 

"Hm  graduatinc  dam  of  TlUanova  OoUaga 
thla  yaar.  as  in  all  •oAitto.  la  waipaMd  aoa 
of  atairy-ayad  yowvptom,  fent  af  man  who 
to  maturity  Mddsaly  and  by 
laak  BOW  to 
by  tfea  vju. 
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The  aovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
done.  I  think.  Its  full  share — more  than  Its 
share — so  far  to  build  a  world  founded  on 
decency  We  have  poured  out  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  without  reluctance  into 
agencies  over  which  we  had  no  direct  con- 
trol for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  an 
entire  world  In  some  instances,  we  have 
suffered  the  biting  of  the  hand  that  feeds, 
but  we  have  not  withdrawn  our  hand  and 
the  succor  It  proffered.  For  that  we  de- 
serve to  have  some  pride,  yes.  but  we  have 
not  asked  for,  nor  should  we  have  expected 
the  groveling,  elaborate  gratitude  of  the  beg- 
gar receiving  a  handout.  We  had  a  duty,  a 
stern  duty,  to  make  available  enough  from 
our  abundance  to  rescue  the  starving  and 
the  despairing  and  the  hopeless  victims  of  a 
war  which  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  start,  of  a  war  which  we.  a  generation  ago. 
had  we  been  so  inclined,  might  have  helped 
to  prevent. 

We  ignored  our  obligations  a  generation 
ago;  we  have  not.  so  far.  Ignored  them  thto 
time.     I  pray  that  we  do  not. 

We  have  not  been  entirely  altruistic  In 
our  generosity,  lor  we  had  and  still  have,  a 
tremendous  and  viul  stake,  a  selfish  stake. 
In  the  resxirrection  of  a  decent  world,  and 
up  to  now,  we  alone  have  been  In  a  position 
to  encovirage  the  rebirth  of  such  a  world. 
But.  although  we  have  not  acted  entirely 
out  of  vnrelflsh  motives,  we  have  been  in- 
telligent enough  to  recognize  our  cbllga- 
tlons— to  recognize  where  our  selfish  Inter- 
est lay— and  to  act  accordingly,  and  for  this 
we  deserve  not  gratitude,  not  Idolatry,  nor 
fawning  thanks,  but  respect. 

We  deserve  the  world's  respect  for  having 
done  our  part,  and  more,  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  In  which  men  can  be 
free  from  fear  and  from  want  and  from 
despotism.  That  world  is  far  from  achieve- 
ment, yes.  but  the  starU  have  been  made, 
and  it  was  largely  we  who  made  those  starts 
possible. 

What  now?  Do  we  sit  back  and  protest 
that  because  our  efforts  are  in  some  cases 
misunderstood.  In  others  suspected.  In 
others  feared,  that  we  should  retreat  new 
behind  our  own  iron  curtain  of  self-defense 
and  complete  sell -concern? 

We  cannot.  We  dare  not.  I  am  sure  we 
win  not. 

In  these  davs  of  atomic  bombs  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  perfected  to  their  horrible  po- 
tentialities, we  know— we  must  realize — that 
we  are  never  safe  behind  any  iron  ctirtain  no 
matter  how  thick  Us  plates  of  armor.  What 
holds  for  us  holds  true  also  for  every  other 
nation.  Isolationism,  unilateral  action, 
either  In  offense  or  defense,  must  fall  and 
that  to  the  story  we  must  tell  to  a  world 
which,  confused  as  we  are,  frightened  as  we 
sometimes  are,  gropes  for  a  solution  and  finds 
none  In  the  International  structures  of  other 

eras.  ^  ,  . 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  world 
we  sought  has  been  lost  irrevocably  unless 
we  begin  to  evidence  a  mere  cooperative 
spirit,  charging  that  we  have  not  shown  co- 
operation and  that  we  are  to  blame  for  the 
world's  present  sorry  mess.  I  repudiate  this 
thesis  completely.  As  I  said,  I  think  we  have 
done  more  than  our  part— not  Just  In  the 
feeding  of  the  hungry,  in  the  restoration  of 
despairing  populations,  but  in  our  evident 
willingness,  demonstrated  time  after  time, 
to  submit  to  International  controls  the  most 
basic  concepts  of  traditional  sovereignty. 
Motlilng  coiild  be  more  cooperative  than  our 
proposal  on  the  atomic  bomb.  It  has  been 
snubbed  by  one  nstlon  only,  but  by  that 
nation  whose  agreement  alone  could  make 

We  iMiva  entered  wh<rfeheartedly  into  the 
entire  structure  of  the  United  NaUona.  in- 
cluding all  of  lu  subordinate  agencies.  Thto 
cooperation  also  has  not  been  echoed  by  that 
«ae  other  naUon.  which  alone  can  Join  with 
Vi  to  make  them  work. 

In  my  maU  I  trequantly  f«eeN«  tory  tin- 
cera  let%«t  ft«B  rwMVltoAlaBe  and  others. 


persons  as  seriously  concerned  as  I  am  over 
the  prospects  for  a  future  world  without  war. 
In  which  the  opinion  is  cxpi-essed  that  If  we 
were  to  extend  anew  the  hand  of  cooperation 
to  Russia  which  some  think  we  have  with- 
drawn, that  there  might  be  a  possibility  f<w 
reaching  an  understanding  yet  In  time. 

These  letters  are.  I  repeat,  sincere.  But 
too  often  they  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  It  to  America  which  has  held  aloof, 
whereas.  In  fact,  our  record  is  one  of  con- 
tinual effort  to  reach  agreement  and  tirder- 
standlng. 

It  is  too  bad.  I  believe,  that  there  to  not 
the  opportunity  for  the  people  of  Russia  to 
pressure  their  government  as  our  people  can 
and  do  pressure  our  government.  A  hot  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  can  make  a  profound 
Impression  on  any  public  figure.  It  would 
do  the  Kremlin  good  to  receive  a  few. 

We  are  trying  to  reach  the  average  Russian 
through  the  only  means  of  communication 
open  to  us — the  short-wave  radio.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  cripple  this  program 
now,  when  there  to  yet  time — a  little  time — 
to  tell  our  story  to  a  people  which  to,  I  am 
sure,  not  conditioned  against  us,  but  which 
to  certainly  undergoing  tremendous  pressure 
these  days  to  suspect  our  motives  and  to 
question  our  sincerity. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  through  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
support  of  free  nations  and  of  free  peoples 
everywhere,  to  see  to  it  that  all  those  who 
would  cooperate  among  each  other  and  with 
us  are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  retain 
control  over  their  own  destinies. 

To  some  this  sounds  warlike.  I  think  it  to 
our  only  path  to  securing  the  real  and  en- 
during peace  we  seek  and  must  have — a  real 
and  enduring  p>cace  which  would  replace  this 
new  era  of  nervous  suspicions  and  unnCTvlng 
belligerency. 

And  that  Is  why  I  find  so  disturbing  the 
current  trend  in  the  United  States  back  to  a 


lost  past  we  can  never  recapture,  to  isola- 
tionism, because  It  is  cheaper  than  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  causes  few  immediato 
headaches — but  much  more  harrowing  ezpa- 
riences  later — to  selfish  individual  interest 
at  the  expense  of  and  in  complete  disregard 
of  national  and  international  interest,  to 
false  security  behind  an  atom  bomb  which 
In  itself  breeds  less  rather  than  more  security. 

I  know  you  young  men,  as  you  face  your 
futiire.  do  so  with  some  misgivings.  Tou 
tiave  been  Jerked  around  and  tossed  around 
and  cruelly  deprived  of  years  of  youth.  You 
are  worried. 

But  you've  got  something  to  give  to  help 
make  a  decent  world. 

Can  we  count  on  you  to  give  It  whole- 
heartedly, unselfishly,  devotedly,  because  you 
know  that  otherwise  there  to  no  alternative 
but  chaos? 

With  God's  help,  we  will,  we  must,  suc- 
ceed in  this  greatest  of  all  causes,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  that  cause  your 
utmost  effort. 


Tlie  Appropriation  to  Soil  Conteryatioa 
Service  for  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  the  official  table 
showing  the  United  States  expenditures 
for  this  agency  since  its  inception : 


Apvrcpriations  and  other  funds  available  for  programs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1934  to  1947,  1948  budget  estimates,  and  House  biU » 


Approprititions  and  reapproprlations 


Ftscal  year 


1934 

1935 

1S*.T« 

lua; 

1888 _ 

Ii39 

IMO 

Wl 

1942 

19« 

VJU 

in.') 

IWfi 

IW7 

Budeet 

House  bill 


Salarip?  and 
exi)onFes,  Soil 
Conserva- 
tion Service 


27.'.  839 
«.  30!!.  £20 
22.  C13.  -Hh 
22. 134. 749 
21.2<il..'/03 
21.255.422 
l«.fi2K.6M 
2S.  441, 9X6 
23,K11.51S 
K,  fif>.  ISTi 
29.  M7.  248 
34. 50{,  .MW 
44.723.000 

44,))G(i,000 
.«.  673,000 


Land  utiliia- 
tion  and  re-  | 
tireracnt  oX   i 

submartEina!  I 
land  ' 


Waler  con- 

i«rvai  ion 

and  utilifa- 

tion  piojjH^s 


19.  EM.  719 
11.963.912 
6.315.458 
2,392.213 
2,727.962 
1, 523. 162 
1, 27f),  120 
1.250.000 
1,231.. too 
1.  &Sa.  000 

8, 260, 000 
1.600,000 


Total 


t8SO.OOO 
1. 500. 000 


L  165.  (166 
700,000 


1287.313 
275,839 
6,30^.220 
22,ftU.715 
31.7»,«K 
33, 27.^  416 
27. 570.  fe«) 
21,588.818 
29. 666,  €48 
25.  ."m.  678 
25,121,256 
30, 8S7, 248 
36.89B.f>66 
46.98Z000 

48,120.000 
40.273.000 


Other  funds 
available  * 


>1. 777. 264 
i3,d»&.914 
44.990.  IW 
2S.7W.156 

i4,oin.9n 

26.671.087 

18.  .*>(».  896 

li39.S.91« 

8,630.237 

1.005.800 

660,  MS 

208.288 

772.803 

Z  81 7. 710 

1,007.500 
1.997.500 


Total  funds 
available 


$3,054,577 
13. 871. 723 
&U  288.406 
48,40t.«74 
46, 421. 97V 
«,M6.«n 
4S,940.77« 
S5i,9M.734 
36.300.186 
36,436.467 
25,782.104 
31,  IbS,  636 
37,072,460 
40.700.719 

60,1I7..V0 
42,370.100 


'  Amounts  for  fiscal  y^ars  1834  to  1947  are  adjusted,  where  nccwsary,  for  comjArabUity  with  the  appropriaUoo 

•^^r.riudoi^S'roiSons.  as  follows:  1««,  18.213,000. 1940,  $2.586.S57,  IW'.  ?1.2«.l^:  >»«;  «^'.^  „  ...  _ 
»  n  addition.  nnohlicaW  b«lance.s  of  funds  from  prior  year*  arallable  as  follows  1942.  $580  (Wn  1943.  tlMUVft. 
1(U4  JI  S^2*<  1SH5  SI  2>«2.068  mi\  W15.Ssa;  1947,  t\,mf>,9r>:  W4S  (b'ldgft  and  Hou?r  ndl).  $l,042,«7«.  _.  „  _ 
'•*":  I'l'Sns ^n<i  I™nsf;^'inriud,^R  Emcrconoy  Relief.  Public  Work.,  National  Imlus.rm  R*«»^^- CWfcJ 
r«n)»rv«iion  Conw  flood  control,  and  other  funds,  made  available  to  the  agency  for  a  national  promm  oJasOaad 
S"rrn=^vat?T;n.rro~on°mtrol.  including  the  developm-nt  of  wat>.r  facilities.  '^%«>'»^;™«;«°  "^Tf^ 
tai-roveraento  on  hnd  utili7»tion  proK^-U  the  scqui-^ttion  and  cons'ruition  of  water  conservatHHi  and  utihtj  praJetU. 
and  preliminary  examtnalinns  and  work?  of  improvement  for  flood  control  purposes.     

Prepwed  by  OlBoe  o^  Budget  and  Fiaanoe.  Budixtary  Reporting  and  StatistieB  SecMoil,  Joao  17.  lt«7. 


There  are  also  annual  Federal  appro- 
priations for  soil  conservation  and  soil 
fertility  conservation  to.  first,  agricul- 
ture experiment  stations  for  soil  work. 
These  funds  were  not  reduced  at  all  for 
IMft.  Second,  Extension  Service  with  its 
sou  speclaUsU  wbo  for  30  years  have 
done  this  kind  of  work.  Their  funds 
were  not  reduced  fir  IHI.    Third,  ttat 


AAA  program  where  over  $10,000,000  of 
their  appropriation  was  used  in  1946  for 
terracing  and  services,  and  over  fifteen 
million  were  used  in  1944  for  the  same 
purposes:  and  where  a  total  of  over 
thirty-three  million  have  been  used  for 
terradnc  and  service.  Under  the  AAA 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  mllUon  used  for  fertUlier. 
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phoepbatei.  and  over  one  hvtndred  and 
eighty-six  million  of  the  Federal  funds 
used    for    liming    material.     The    one 
hundred  aid  eighty-six  million  Federal 
expendltuies  for  lime  and  one  hundred 
and    thirty-seven     million    spent    for 
fertilizers  ooakes  a  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  1  wcnty-three  million  spent  for 
this,  purpc  se  from  1938  to  1948.  or  less 
than  10  p«  rcent  of  the  total  AAA  appro- 
priations.    The  fertillaer  and  lime  ex- 
penditures for  1947.  however,  were  over 
25      percent      of      the      appropriation. 
Fourth,  t  le  TVA  distribution  of  ferti- 
lizers lari  ely  in  the  South.    This  was 
distribute<    a  few  pounds  to  one  indi- 
vidual an  1  a  carload  to  another  free. 
Fifth,  farn  forestry  has  had  an  impor- 
tant place    in  soil  conservation.     Funds 
for  the  tr  ;e  planting  program  were  not 
reduced  tor  1948.     In  addition  to  the 
regvlar  fcrestry  program  the  AAA  has 
also   accomplished   some   work   In   this 
£eld   and   have   used  some  S35,000   for 
•eedling  trees.    Sixth,  in  addition  there 
is  the  sol  conservation  service,  where 
the  appr  »priations  for  each  year  are 
shown  in  he  above  table. 

The  ofl  clal  table  shows  that  the  ap- 
propriatio  a  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  the 
highest  f 0  r  any  year  except  1947.  I  have 
noted  th(  propaganda  sent  out  from 
Washlngt  >n  and  the  columns  of  the  New 
Deal  coliimnists.  Their  injection  of 
cheap  po  Itics  Into  the  picture  was  not 
necessary  nor  has  It  been  helpful. 

The  f ac  ts  are  that  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress is  cognizant  of  the  soil  problem. 
Any  admnlstraUon  that  dlscrlmlcates 
against  tl  e  livestock  industry  like  It  has 
against  the  livestock  Industry  for  the.se 
many  yeirs  In  order  to  oversubsldize 
soil-deple  Ing  crops;  any  administration 
that  has  :  lot  lived  up  to  the  law  in  sup- 
porting 1  vestock  products  at  not  less 
Uian  90  lercent  of  parity  at  the  same 
tlBM  it  pu  5  a  floor  of  150  percent  of  par- 
ity under  a  soil-depleting  crop;  any  ad- 
ministrate on  that  f imctionr  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  hog  nimibers  from 
83.000.000  to  56.000,000.  f.s  this  admin- 
istration las  during  the  past  4  years; 
any  adm  nistratlon  that  functions  in 
such  a  m  inner  that  the  sheep  numbers 
of  Americ  »  have  been  reduced  by  35  per- 
cent durii  g  the  past  4  years;  any  admin- 
istration .hat  fimctions  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reduce  cattle  numbers  in  the 
United  SI  atea  by  over  4.000.000  head  in 
the  past '  years;  and  an  administration 
that  lowers  the  duties  and  invites  im- 
ports of  11  restock  products  r.nd  secures  30 
percent  o:  the  custom  receipts  to  be  used 
as  sectlor  32  fimds  under  the  guise  of 
disposing  of  surpluses,  and  then  uses 
these  ftm  Is  to  grind  up  tobacco  for  fer- 
tiliser, su  akUae  Insecticides  made  of  to- 
bacco ant  pay  export  subsidies  on  to- 
bacco.  wh  itX,  com.  and  other  soil-deplet- 
ing  crops  Is  lu  a  rather  vulnerable  posl* 
tlon  when  It  takes  upon  Itself  the  respoo- 
slblllty  of  pointing  a  finger  at  the  Eight- 
ieth Oong  ress.  or  any  group  or  any  indi- 
vidual aot  accuse  them  or  it  of  being  an- 
to  soli  conservation.  Even 
some  of  olir  Democratic  friends  resented 
the  cheaii  politics  exhibited  In  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bin.  The  soil  and  agricultural  problem 
ts  a  serious  problem  and  should  not  be 


subjected 


with  20.000.000  people  on  the  farm  out 
of  a  total  population  of  140.000.000.  has 
a  Job  on  its  hands  to  obtain  anywhere 
near  Its  share  of  the  national  Income  for  j 
Itself. 

Everyone  knows  that  livestock  farm- 
ing goes  hand  in  hand  with  soil  conser- 
vation. Anyone  really  interested  in  soil 
conservation  should  realize  that  America 
should  be  self-sufficient  so  far  as  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  are  con- 
cerned. The  self-sufficiency  In  the 
United  States  for  livestock  products  or 
for  that  matter  for  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  not  prevailed  since  1925.  and 
this  disparity  or  lack  of  agricultural  suf- 
ficiency was  more  pronounced  from  1932 
up  to  1939.  The  war  changed  the  ex- 
port-Import, as  well  as  the  general  agri- 
cultural picture. 

Our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Harolb 
CooLET.  of  North  Carolina,  has  recently  I 
introduced  H.  R.  4150.  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  education  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  various  agencies  In  connection  with 
soils.  The  bill.  H.  R  4150.  will  consider 
the  coordination  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion soil  work;  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  soil  work;  the  AAA  soil  pro- 
gram; and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
While  no  hearings  can  be  held  this  ses- 
sion, this  bill  will  have  complete  and  full 
hearings  Immediately  after  January  1. 
liMS.  Our  colleague.  Mr.  Coouy.  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  introduced  the 
Farm  Home  Administration  Act.  which 
later  became  law.  This  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  coordinated  several  of 
the  direct  loan  agencies  and  consolidated 
these  agencies.  The  legislation  pas.<ied 
In  regard  to  the  Farm  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  been  constructive. 

The  House  of  Representatives  appro- 
priated $38,000,000  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  next  year  and  $24,000,000 
for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  land  utilisation  and  water  con-i 
lervation  are  a  part  of  the  Soil  Conser- ' 
vation  Service,  and  the  amounts  used 
under  these  programs  are  shown  in  the 
table. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  have  been  a  little  { 
over  $500,000,000   to   date.    The   exact 
amount  is  $354,336,120. 
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solution  to  the  Palestine  problem  alooc' 
the  lines  of  soeh  policy. 
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ror  almost  30  years.  English,  Arabs,  and 
Jews  alilie  have  indulged  In  partisan  re- 
search and  Interpretation  of  this  document 
and  Its  genesis.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  by  Itself  the  declaration  was  le- 
gally Impotent.  Great  Britain  had  no  sov- 
rights  over  Palestine:  it  bad  no  pro- 
ry  interest;  It  had  no  authority  to  dls- 

^ of  the  land.     The  declaration  was  a 

statement  of  British  intentions  and  no  more. 
It  states  that  (1)  England  views  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  home 
for  the  Jewish  people:  (2)  BriUin  will  use 
iU  best  endeavors  to  facUitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  object:  and  (3)  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non -Jewish  communities 
in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  in  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  the  Declaration  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  preamble  to  the  Palestine 
mand&te  issued  by  the  Allied  powers  in  1922 
specifically    recites    that    Great    Britain    as 
mandatory  is  to  be  responsible  for  putting 
the  declaration  into  effect.    Significantly,  it 
states    that   recognition    has   thereby    been 
given  to  the  "historical  connection  of  the 
Jewish    people    with    Palestine    and    to    the 
grounds    for    reconstituting    their    national 
home  in  that  country".    The  mandate  Is  set 
up    to   effectuate    these    purposes,    and    the 
mandatory  assumes  the  obligation  of  exer- 
cising the  mandate  in  accordance  therewith. 
The  mandate  device  utilized  by  the  Allied 
Powers  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  an  innovation  in  international 
law.    While   President  Wilson  and   General 
Smuts  had  conceived  of  the  mandate  as  a 
trust    arrangement,    the    other    powers    had 
accepted  their  mandatory  roles  as  a  conven- 
ient manner  of  obtaining  desired  territories. 
(Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House.   (1928) 
pp.  293  et  seq:  Lansing,  the  Peace  Negotia- 
tions. (1921)  pp.  149  et  seq.)     It  was  there- 
fore, hardly  surprising  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  various  mandates  was  inevitably 
molded  to  the  political  alms  of  the  manda- 
tories.   The     British     action     In     assigning 
mandatory  functlont  to  the  colonial   office 
was  as  franlc  an  indication  of  this  attitude 
•a  was  their  use  of  the  mandated  territory 
of  Haifa  as  a  naval  base.     The  British  con- 
ception and  administration  of  the  Palestine 
mandate   must    be   recognized   as   part   and 
parcel  of  this  essentially  uniform  policy.    I 
■ay  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  a 
historical  fact. 

Article  2  of  the  Palestine  mandate  obli- 
gated the  mandatory  (1)  to  place  the  coun- 
try under  such  political,  administrative  and 
economic  conditions  as  would  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home  as 
laid  down  In  the  preamble;  (2)  to  develop 
self-governing  Institutions;  and  (3)  to  safe- 
guard civil  and  religious  rights  of  all  In- 
habitants of  Palestine.  Article  5  made  the 
mandatory  responsible  for  seeing  that  no 
Palestine  territory  was  ceded  or  leased  to. 
or  placed  under  the  control  of.  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foreign  power.  The  admin- 
istration of  Palestine  was  charged,  by  Article 
6,  with  the  obligation  of  faclllUtlng  Jewish 
immigration  Into  Palesttae  under  suitable 
conditionb.  Article  27  required  the  consent 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  any  modification 
of  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

The  touchstone  for  an  analysis  of  what 
waa  aought  to  be  achieved  and  the  method 
for  lu  attainment  lies  in  the  words  "Jewish 
national  home."  In  the  report  of  Palestine 
Royal  Commission  (1937)  at  page  39.  it  U 
aUted:  "The  primary  purpose  of  the  man- 
date as  expressed  In  Its  articles  is  to  promote 
the   esUbliahment  of   the   Jewish   national 

borne." 

Borrowed  from  the  original  Zionist  plat- 
form at  Basle,  the  words  "national  home" 
were  novel  in  the  field  of  International  law. 
^The  unfamiliarlty  of  the  term  spawned 
variegated  interpretations  of  Its  meaning. 
By  the  application  of  established  principles 
of  legal  construction,  however.  Its  intended 


meaning  is  readily  ascertainable:  the  estab- 
lishment of  Palestine  as  a  place  to  which 
Jews  could  emigrate  with  the  understanding 
that  If  such  immigration  ahould  prove  to  be 
large  enough,  a  predominantly  Jewish  ctate 
or  commonwealth  would  come  Into  existence. 
Lloyd  George.  President  Wilson,  and  countless 
others  so  understood  the  term,  and  their 
testimony  offers  an  Irrefutable  "legislative 
history"  of  statutory  meaning. 

Thus  at  page  24  of  the  report  of  Palestine 
Royal  Commission  It  Is  stated:  "It  would 
depend  mainly  on  the  zeal  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  Jews  whether  the  home  would  grow 
big  enough  to  become  a  State.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time.  Informed  us  In  evidence  that  If  the 
Jews  had  meanwhile  responded  to  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  by  the  Idea  of  a 
national  home  and  had  become  a  definite 
majority  of  the  Inhabitants,  then  Palestine 
would  thus  become  a  Jewish  commonwealth." 
See  also  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
World  Settlement,  volume  7,  pp.  256.  305. 
Also  the  London  Times  of  March  5.  1914, 
quoted  President  Wilson  as  follows:  "The 
Allied  Nations  with  the  fullest  concurrence  of 
our  Government  and  people,  are  agreed  that 
in  Palestine  shall  be  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  Jewish  commonwealth."  See  also  Miller. 
My  Dairy  at  the  Conference  of  Paris,  volume 
4.  p.  263. 

Everything  In  the  mandate  itself  conforms 
to  this  Interpretation.  The  mandatory  Is  to 
talie  such  steps  as  will  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  national  home  (art.  2). 
The  administration  of  Palestine  Is  to  facili- 
tate Jewish  Immigration  (art.  6).  The  ad- 
ministration Is  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  Palestinian  citizenship  by  Jews  (art.  7). 
The  Jewish  agency,  which  Is  to  advise  with 
the  Palestine  administration,  may  Itself 
undertake  construction  or  operation  of  pub- 
lic works,  services,  and  utilities  subject' 
to  arrangement  with  the  administration, 
(art.  11). 

Of  equal  Importance  in  this  connection 
is  the  specific  provision  In  the  declaration 
and  mandate  for  safeguarding  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine.  Read  In  the  light 
of  the  contemporaneous  preoccupation  of 
the  Allied  Powers  with  the  minorities  in 
other  lands,  this  provision  could  only  signify 
the  contemplated  reduction  of  the  non- 
Jewish  communities  to  a  minority  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  concern  with  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  as  minority  groups. 

In  the  face  of  those  facts,  both  the  British 
mandatory  and  the  Arabs  have  urged  various 
Interpretations  designed  to  Indicate  a 
contrary  policy.  Without  burrowing  for 
motives.  It  Is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
British  position  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
based  on  an  Interpretation  of  the  particle 
"In"  contained  In  the  term  "establishment 
In  Palestine  of  a  national  home."  From  the 
Churchill  white  paper  of  1922  untU  the  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  In  1937.  it  was 
urged  that  the  use  of  the  word  "In"  signifies 
an  Intention  to  establish  a  national  home  In 
a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
To  clothe  a  naked  particle  with  such  drastic 
significance  appears  to  run  counter  to  the 
whole  mandatory  scheme.  By  article  25  of 
the  mandate.  Great  Brltlan  is  authorized, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  to  postpone 
or  withhold  application  of  the  mandate  pro- 
visions to  Trans-Jordan.  By  clear  Implica- 
tion, therefore,  the  mandatory  could  not 
withhold  application  of  the  mandate  In  the 
rest  of  Palestine  or  apply  It  only  to  a  por- 
tion of  western  Palestine. 

That  a  time  came  when  political  con- 
siderations became  paramount  seems  ap- 
parent from  the  statement  of  the  Shaw 
Commission  in  1940  that  the  primary  duty 
which  is  laid  upon  the  Palestine  govern- 
ment was  one  of  holding  the  balance  between 
the  two  parties  in  that  covmtry.  There  was 
no  clear  direction  to  assist  either  party  In 
the  fulfillment  of  their  aspirations. 


ThlB  should  be  compared  with  the  letter 
accompanying  the  Balfour  Declaration  by  Mr. 
Balfovu-  to  Lord  Rothschild  as  a  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  the  Jewish  Zionist 
aspirations. 

Then  came  the  white  paper  of  198«.  which 
provided  for  total  future  Jewish  immigration 
to  "Palestine  of  75.000:  rigorous  restrictions 
on  land  pvirchase  by  Jews;  and  ultimate 
establishment  of  Palestinian  state  with  Jews 
as  one-third  minority.  The  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  unani- 
mously held  the  white  paper  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  constant  interpretation 
theretofore  placed  on  the  mandate.  A 
majority  held  that  it  was  direcUy  contrary 
to  the  mandate. 

An  argument  extensively  advanced  by 
Great  Britain  to  support  its  various  ctir- 
tallments  of  Jewish  migration  is  based  on  a 
reading  of  article  8  of  the  mandate.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Palestine  Is  directed  by 
that  article  while  insuring  that  the  rights 
and  positions  of  other  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation are  not  prejudiced,  to  facUltate  Jew- 
ish Immigration  under  suitable  conditions. 
This  provision  has  been  construed  by  the 
mandatory  to  authorize  the  limitation  of 
immigration  In  accordance  with  the  eco- 
nomic absorptive  capacity  of  the  country, 
a  position  with  which  I  cannot  serlcusly 
quarrel.  But  the  difficulty  Is  that  discredited 
estimates  of  absorptive  capacity  have  been 
relied  upon  to  Justify  the  restraint* 
Imposed. 

Cultivable  areas  were  estimated  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  work  methods  of  the  average  Arab 
peasant,  not  the  advanced  methods  used  by 
Jewish  farmers.  In  adhering  to  this  position, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  objective  study  now  clearly  Indicates 
that,  with  proper  development  of  the  Tran- 
Jordan  Valley  and  other  natural  resources. 
Palestine  can  settle  several  million  additional 
persons. 

For  example,  Dr.  Walter  C.  Lowdermllk, 
Assistant  Chief  of  United  States  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  estimated  that  if  there 
were  fuU  utilization  of  the  Jordan  Valley 
depression  for  reclamation  and  power,  at 
least  another  4.000.000  persons  could  be  ab- 
sorbed In  addition  to  the  1.800.000  already  in 
Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan. 

The    Arab    view    of    the    declaration    and 
mandate  is  based  on  two  contentions:    (1) 
Palestine  belongs  to  the  Arabs  and  cannot 
therefoi-e  become  either  ihe  Jewish  national 
home  or  a  Jewteh  state;   and   (2)    the  Mc- 
Mahon-Hussein  correspondence  of  1915  pre- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  nation- 
al home  In  Palestine.    Without  rehashing  the 
pro  and  con  arguments  as  to  relative  origi- 
nal sovereign  rlghte  of  Jews  and  Arabs  In 
Palestine.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Jews 
were  at  one  time  sovereigns  of  the  land,  were 
deprived  of  it  by  force,  and  have  never  re- 
nounced their  right.     Of  more  importance, 
however,  the  Palestine  mandate — issued  after 
the   Allies   had   conquered   the   Turks   and 
Palestine,  and  after  the  Arabs  had  fought 
with  the  Turks — specifically  recites  in  pare- 
graph  3:  "recognition  has  thereby  been  given 
to  the  historical  connection  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  Palestine  and  to  the  grounds  for 
reconstituting  their  national  home  in  that 
country".     Implicit    in   this   recognition    is 
the   acknowledgment   by  the  Allies   of   the 
validity  of  the  Jewish  claim  to  sovereignty. 
The  quarrel  of  the  Arabs  today  on  this  aoore 
is  not,  therefore,  with  the  Jews  but  with  the 
victorious  Allies  who  In  aolemn  proclamatioo 
recognised  the  prior  Jewtoh  rlghu  to  Pales- 
tine. 

The  second  facet  of  the  Arab  argument  le 
that  England  had,  prior  to  the  Balfoor  De- 
claration, already  committed  itself  to  the 
Arabs  In  the  McMahon-Huaeein  letters  In 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Arab  state  In  Palestine.  The  salient  facts  re- 
garding this  correspondence  are  theee:  On 
^    October  34,  1015.  Blr  Henry  McMahon.  Wf^ 
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Oanerall]  overlooked  In  the  refined  search 
fc*  Intentic  as.  however,  is  the  paramount  and 
all-lmporta  at  fact  that  at  the  time  Kngiand 
had  abaolul  ely  no  right  of  disposition  and  no 
legal  or  p  oprletary  interest  in  Palestine, 
h  waa  ihen  a  Turkish  province.  Regard- 
«f   wl  at   commitment   Kngiand    might 

made    she  was  neither  sovereign  over 

Palestine  tiBrself  nor  was  her  action  ratified 
either  by  Tiukey  (the  then  sovereign)  or  the 
League  of  latlons  ( the  later  sovereign ) .  In 
the  Treaty  of  Mvrea  In  1920.  Turkey  re- 
nounced bsr  rlghu  to  Palestine  In  favor  of 
the  Allies.  The  treaty  did  not  become  oper- 
attva.  howi  ver.  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne 
in  IMS  (an  m  the  Palestine  mandate) .  Turkey 
rencumoart  all  right  and  title  to  territories 
outalda  ot  kbe  bcundaries  laid  down  in  that 
treaty,  "th<  future  of  these  tarrltorias  •  •  • 
being  sett]  id  or  to  be  settlad  by  the  parties 
concerned. ' 

which  has  been  spun  about  the 

aon   etters.  therefore,  is  of  most  flimsy 

conatructk  d  and  represents  merely  a  loose 
eoUaetlon  <  tf  political  threads. 

This  alli  ement  of  the  tmpoeUf  tafal  po- 
altion  of  U  e  parties  to  the  Palertlna  dispute 
following  conclusions:  (1)  Jewish 
predicated  on  a  forma^  intema- 
tkmal  doci  ment  of  unquestionable  legal  va- 
lidity and  mpported  by  the  terms  and  legls- 
latlva  hlstiry  of  the  mandate:  (2)  the  Arab 
ion  r«  Its  on  a  claim  of  prior  sovereign 
rejected  by  the  Allied  Powers  after 
World  Wai  I  and  on  an  interpretation  of  a 
legally  ine  tective  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Uc- 


,_    Great  Britain,  as  mandatory,  has 

not  fully  facoipaiaed  the  legal  requirements 
_at  the  mai  tdata. 

What  a  anue   U  available   to  the  Jewish 

, Ao  to  i  total  n  the  relief  to  which  they  are 

lafally  entfued?  Their  rigMa  wader  the  man- 
third-party  bswiirtsrise.  Both 
the  civil  akd  the  common  law  raaocnlaa  the 
right  of  a  { hlrd-party  beneficiary  to  assert  his 
legal  posit  ion  against  a  deprivation  of  con- 
Nor  la  the  poatUon  of  the  Jewish 
of  a  mere  doitaa  baBSflctary.    The 

In  the  preamble  to  the  mandate 

ot  tha  hl4tdrical  oonneeUon  of  the  Jewish 

^___ .MHtlne  and  the  grounds  for 

isiMMiallHI  tag  thair  national  home  in  that 
country  o<  nstitutes  sufficient  basis  for  con- 
sidering tfa  Bir  position  that  of  a  creditor  bene- 
ficiary wh<i  has  been  promised  payment  ot  a 
«aM  raltai  r  thi^  a  gift. 

ChMM  I  or  tba  AUantlc  Charter  recites  the 
determine  ion  of  the  signatories  "to  Ma  aoa- 
ereign  rigt  ts  and  self-government  reatorad  to 
thoaa  wta<  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them."  T  m  Jewtah  people — recognized  as  a 
people  in  the  mandate — were   forcibly   de- 

Kved  of  their  rights  to  self-government. 
•Ir  rest:  tution  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
ra-«raatlai  i  at  any  other  state.  The  United 
Matlooa  k  tha  international  forum  before 
whom  tha  rights  of  the  Jewish  people  should 


ba  asserted.  An  earlier  international  body 
after  an  earllar  world  war  pledged  the  resto- 
ration ot  tba  rights  ot  which  the  Jewish  peo* 
pie  hsd  baan  dsfirived.  Achievement  of  that 
pturpcse  baa  been  fr\isUated.  Now.  after  a 
second  war.  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot 
achieve  a  lasting  system  of  International  law 
U  the  legal  rights  ot  the  Jewish  people  ara 
left  without  remedy. 


Tbc  Townsend  CoDTention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  July  16. 1947 

Mr.  T.in>nci:  Mr.  Speaker,  tha 
Townscnd  convention  came  and  went. 
It  made  and  left  Its  impression  on  Con- 
gress. The  delegates  were  as  fine  and 
as  determined  a  body  of  men  and  women 
as  ever  came  to  Washington.  They 
were  interested  In  a  human  cause — in- 
terested In  old-age  security.  They  were 
Interested  in  getting  H.  R.  16.  the  Town- 
send  bill,  brought  up  on  the  floor  for  dis- 
position on  its  merits. 

What  little  old-age  assistance  we  have 
is  the  result  of  the  Townsend  movement. 
If  the  Townsend  movement  h*d  never 
crystallized,  the  aged  would,  at  present. 
be  given  very  little,  if  any.  consideration. 
It  was  this  movement  that  made  the  Na- 
tion conscious  of  the  duty  of  the  Nation 
to  the  people  who  created  its  wealth — 
to  the  people  who  created  the  wealth 
with  which  we  won  World  Wars  I  and  IL 
The  Townsend  movement  awakened  and 
quickened  our  conscience  to  the  Nation's 
duty  to  its  elderly  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
realize  that  the  existing  old-age  as.'^lst- 
ance  is  not  sufBcient.  It  does  not  afford 
security.  It  does  not  give  freedom  from 
want  or  freedom  from  fear  of  insecurity. 
In  fact,  it  is  largely  lip  service  wrapped  j 
in  a  bundle  of  red  tape. 

Under  the  present  Federal  law,  the' 
SUte  must  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
amount  paid  to  the  aged  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  State,  as  many 
States  do.  require  the  aged  to  as-.iga 
their  homes,  or  other  property  or  inter- 
ests they  may  have,  to  the  State  welfare 
board,  in  order  to  get  assistance,  then 
the  Federal  Qovernment  demands  one*j 
half  of  the  amount  recovered. 

In  other  words,  the  present  old-age 
assistance  law  is  not  a  home  preserver, 
but  a  home  wrecker.  It  Joins  hand.s  with 
the  States  that  require  the  asslsnn.ont 
of  the  home,  and  in  some  cases  takes  the 
home  from  the  children  after  the  par- 
ents pass  on.  This  practice  should  be 
stopped.  A  Nation's  strength  depends 
upon  its  home  owners. 

The  time  has  come  that  every  Member  j 
of  Congress  be  informed  that  under  the 
present  Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  some 
SUtes  still  pay  as  little  as  $14  per  month 
to  aged  individuals  without  any  other 
income.  Surely  when  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  Is  only  worth  87 
cents,  as  compared  with  the  purchasing 
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the  age  of  60  Under  our  present  Gov- 
ernment we  see  billions  voted  for  foreign 
nations,  even  billions  for  liquidators  of 
other  nations'  people,  but  very  little  is 
being  done  for  our  own  aged. 

Our  committees  biing  in  tax  bills,  and 
they  bring  them  in  imder  a  gag  rule  so 
that  the  Members  have  no  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriations for  our  own  people,  and 
yet  on  the  same  day  other  committees 
bring  in  bills  requiring  millions  and  bil- 
lions in  appropriations  for  foreign 
nations.  The  rule  seems  to  be.  foreign- 
ers preferred — Americans  forgotten. 
The  time  has  come  to  make  a  change. 
Let  it  again  be.  Americans  preferred,  but 
with  Justice  and  decency  to  all  the  world. 


Universal  Military  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

National  Counch.  rot. 

Privention  or  War, 
Woihington.  D.  C  July  16,  1947. 
Hon.  Harrt  L.  Tows, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  of  Hou*e  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Towe:  Report*  In  the  preae  with 
respect  to  the  Intentions  of  your  subcom- 
mittee In  handling  the  requests  of  great  na- 
tional organizations  for  opp>ortunlty  to 
testify  against  universal  mUitary  training 
have  been  confusing. 

One  realizes  that  you  and  your  committee 
are  under  tremendotis  pressure  from  the 
War  Department  to  report  out  a  bill  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session,  regardless  of 
the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  such  action. 

May  I  call  yovir  attention  to  the  following 
list  of  national  organizations  which  have 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  which 
apparently  is  not  going  to  be  granted: 

Religious  bodies:  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  the  Methodist 
Church,  Disciples  of  Christ  Church,  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church,  American 
Unitarian  Association.  United  Council  of 
Church  Women,  Brethren  Service  Commit- 
tee. Society  of  Prtends. 

Educational  associations:  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  American  CouncU 
on  Education.  Conunisslon  on  Christian 
Hifher  Education. 

Farm  organizations:  National  Farmers 
Union,  National  Orange. 

Labor  groups:  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  Workers  Defense  League. 

Other  national  organizations:  National 
Council  Against  Conscription:  National 
CouncU  for  Prevention  of  War.  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Representative  Walter  O.  Andrews,  chair- 
man of  your  committee,  was  quoted  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  July  12  as  follows: 

•Representative  Walter  O.  Andrews,  Re- 
publican, of  Buffalo,  today  refuted  charges 
by  the  National  CouncU  for  Prevention  of 


War  that  he  had  Ignored  requests  of  organi- 
zations and  Individuals  who  asked  to  testify 
on  the  universal  military  training  bUl. 

"Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Service* 
Committee,  which  today  concluded  hearings. 
Mr.  Andrews  declared  that  all  requests  made 
by  leaders  of  national  organisations  would 
be  honored  by  the  subcommittee  on  train- 
ing, which  he  said  wUl  continue  hearings 
on  the  bill 

"Committee  policy,  he  said.  Is  to  hear  from 
the  larger  and  more  prominent  organisations, 
no  matter  which  side  they  represent." 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  only  decent  that 
Chairman  Andrews'  pledge  should  be  kept, 
even  though  it  Is  reported  that,  voting  in 
your  subcommittee  of  which  he  Is  a  member 
ex  olBclo.  he  himself  voted  to  close  the  hear- 
ings this  week  In  direct  violation  of  his 
pledge. 

A  brand  new  bill  of  76  pages  sponsored 
by  you  (H.  R.  4121)  Is  before  your  subcom- 
mittee It  was  printed  only  last  Friday,  July 
11.  Few  CongresEmen  have  seen  It.  Still 
fewer  have  given  It  proper  study — and  this 
holds  even  for  members  of  your  committee. 
One-third  of  the  bill  is  devoted  to  punish- 
ments for  Its  Infraction.  Its  provisions  for 
the  treatment  of  conscientious  objectors  are 
entirely  new  and  have  not  been  circulated 
by  you  to  the  religloiis  press  nor  to  the  his- 
toric peace  churches.  Other  aspects  of  the 
bin  Into  which  I  will  not  go  here  will  re- 
quire careful  study  throughout  the  country 
before  the  bill  should  be  "frozen"  beyond 
possibility  of  amendment  In  committee. 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  your  subcommittee  will  continue 
the  hearings  now  until  all  of  the  national 
organizations  listed  have  been  heard,  together 
with  such  prominent  and  well  Informed  in- 
dividuals as  your  committee  may  invite. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  Gallup  polls.  The  superficiality  of 
Gallup  polls  purporting  to  show  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  as  supporting  mili- 
tary training  Is  plainly  revealed  by  the  great 
national  strength  of  the  Informed  opposi- 
tion that  Is  represented  by  this  list  of  oppos- 
ing orgunlzatlons.  When  the  wording  of  a 
Gallup  poll  Is  changed,  or  an  alternative 
offered,  an  apparent  majority  fades  Into  an 
Insignificant  minority. 

These  great  organizations  are  convinced, 
.IS  you  win  find  when  you  consult  them, 
that  universal  military  training  wUl  regi- 
ment ova  youth.  Indoctrinate  them  with  a 
totalitarian  outlook,  and  take  us  on  the 
road  to  a  completely  militarized  state,  up- 
setting our  educational  system  and  our 
whole  national  economy  with  tremendous 
moral  and  financial  loss.  They  believe  that 
national  disaster  threatens  tis,  not,  as  the 
mUltarlsU  believe.  If  we  fall  to  adopt  mili- 
tary training,  but  If  we  do.  Consequently, 
orderly  resumption  of  hearings  next  winter 
Is  the  only  tolerable  procedvu-e  In  a  democ- 
racy like  ours.  If  you  act  In  haste,  the 
country  will  "repjent  at  leisure." 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frederick  J.  Libbt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


United  States  Military  Strenfth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rn»RESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  from  today**  New 
York  Times: 


Untteo   States   Weakniss   Dksied — ^Porot- 

TiALLY  Nation's  Militart  Strength  Is  Saj» 

To  Exceed  Ant  Other  Covntrt's 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Washikoton,  July  16. — Recent  continued 
emphasis  on  the  weakness  of  United  States 
military  strength  is  doing  no  service  to  our 
cause  abroad. 

Statements  by  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
former  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  and  numer- 
otis  Army  and  Navy  leaders,  streMlng  the 
elements  of  oxu*  weakness  without  emphasiz- 
ing sufficiently  our  factors  of  strength,  have 
somewhat  distorted  the  actual  picture  and 
have  created  In  some  minds  an  Uluslon  of 
United  States  military   weakness. 

The  statements,  of  course,  have  been  In- 
tended for  domestic  consumption  as  part  of 
a  drive  to  secure  the  passage  of  unlveraal 
military  training  and  to  Impress  Congress 
with  the  need  for  more  funds  for  the  armed 
services.  But  unfortunately  they  are  trans- 
mitted abroad  and.  because  of  the  official 
source  of  these  statements,  they  are  bound 
to  make  some  International  Impression  In 
the  ciirrent  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

INIMICAL  IMPRESSION 

That  Impression  can  be  only  bad  and  In- 
imical to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  For  a  little'  people,  living  In  the 
shadow  of  tear  and  menaced  by  the  specter 
of  communism.  wUl  not  be  comforted  or 
persuaded  by  statements  exposing  the  weak- 
ness of  their  only  possible  savior.  FranknMS 
is  an  American  birthright  and  It  Is  the  best 
possible  basis  for  effective  propaganda,  but 
Soday,  when  we  are  struggling  with  Russia 
In  the  psychological  and  Ideological  confUct 
by  which  our  system  stands  or  falls,  frank- 
ness should  be  complete;  the  good  should 
temper  the  bad. 

We  are  certainly  not  "weak,"  absolutely 
or  relatively.  In  either  actual  or  potential 
military  strength,  this  correspondent  feels 
certain  after  a  Nation-wide  tour.  We  have 
elements  of  weakness,  but  we  also  have  great 
elemenU  of  strength.  Potentially,  we  ate 
still— by  virtue  of  our  Industry,  our  sea 
power,  our  air  power — the  greatest  mUltary 
power  In  the  world,  fair  superior  to  Rvissla. 

Actually,  our  Army  is  much  smaller  In  size 
than  Russia's,  but  It  is  better  equipped. 
The  Russians  have  virtually  no  navy,  and 
ours  Is  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world's 
navies  put  together.  Our  air  force — though 
smaller  In  numbers  of  planes  In  operation — 
Is  probably  well  superior  In  quality  to  the 
Russian  air  forces.  Today  we  possess  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  today  we  have  the  abUlty 
to  use  the  seas  for  our  own  purposes  and  to 
deny,  If  necessary,  that  UBt  to  Ruasians, 
More  than  1,500.000  men  under  arms  and 
more  than  $10,000,000,000  for  a  defense 
budget  do  not  represent  "weakness"  In  any 
country  on  earth. 

PRTORmSS  STBTEM    X7RCBD 

We  should  do  well,  then,  to  stress  some 
of  the  factors  of  our  strength,  while  frankly 
recognizing  our  deficiencies.  As  Americans, 
we  generally  tend  to  emphasize  the  unim- 
portant at  the  expense  of  the  Important. 
We  are  spending  profusely  on  defense,  but 
we  need  to  spend  more  on  some  Items  and 
lees  on  others;  we  need,  and  must  have,  a 
system  of  defense  priorities  unless  real  and 
seriotis  weaknesses  in  our  defense  structure 
are  to  develop.  To  name  only  two  items, 
the  air  services,  now  the  first  line  of  mUl- 
tary  force,  should  have  more  operating  planes 
and  more  funds,  and  Industrial  mobilization 
planning  must  have  greater  emphasis. 

We  must.  In  other  words,  maintain  a  pos- 
ture of  military  strength.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  rememl>er  that  the  principal 
factors  In  the  world  confilct  of  ideologies  now 
raging  are  not  military  factors,  but  political, 
economic,  and  psychological  ones.  Our  do- 
mestic actions  and  the  statements  made  for 
home  consumption  will  Inevitably  affect  the 
International  situation.  We  mtist  never  "seU 
the  United  States  short." 
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EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  wrw  TO«K 

IN  THX  doUSK  OP  REPRESXNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  July  17.  1947 
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GWtNN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speak- 
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I  Include  the  following  let- 
New  York  Times  of  July  16, 
James    Patrick    McOovem. 
D.  C: 
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TfTAamNCTOM.  D.  C.  July  It.  1947. 
J.  Roacara. 

t,  Citi»ena  Emergency  Commit- 
Isr    Vntaeraal   MUttmry    Training, 
Spring,  Pa. 

Roaana:  I  am  communicating 

frlen<|s  In  the  Onntrass  in  furtherance 

of  your  good  self  and  aaso- 

ve  action  takan  at  this  sssslon 

peifdlng  military  tralnlnf  bills,  and. 

an  opportimlty  to  do  ao.  ahall 

to  beooms  a  msmbsr  ol  your 


Pibruary 


London  In  1012  I  listened  to  the 
Parliament  on  the  so-called  mlll- 
tralnlng  bill,  particularly 
ao.  IBia.  in  which  latter 
recs  Lord  AahSTts.  sd- 
of  ttaa  aaaaaors.  and 
.in  opposltkm  to  the  proposed 
know,  the  bill  was  dafeated.  and 
ys  feel  that  had  the  vou  bean 
there  might  not  have  been  a  Ptrst 


tM 


World  War.  In  any  event,  the  thought  oc- 
ctira  to  me  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear 
to  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  to  submit 
ttooaa  debates  for  yovir  consideration.  In 
tha  prcaent  circumstances  they  should  ba 
enlightening. 
With  assurances  of  high  esteem.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Jambs  PxTaicK  McGovsbm. 


On  Aid  to  ForeifB  Conntries 


EXTENSIoh  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  Missomi 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBPRJESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  Isaue  of  aid  to 
foreign  countries,  otherwise  known  and 
referred  to  as  the  Truman  plan  and  the 
Marshall  plan,  calls  for  the  most  scrioui 
consideration  on  the  part  of  every  citl-i 
zen  In  this  country,  from  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  and 
fostering  our  international  policies,  to 
the  folks  on  the  farms  and  in  the  towna 
and  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 

An  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  14  contains  food  for  thought  In 
this  connection,  and  I  wish  to  include  It 
in  my  remarks,  that  others  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it : 

wHo'a  Looirrf 

The  American  form  of  goremment  has 
lived  more  thsn  a  century  and  a  half;  with 
one  exception  the  world's  oldest  continuous 
government 

In  that  period  the  people  living  under 
that  form  of  government  have  developed  a 
continent,  become  the  strongest  nation  eco- 
nomically In  the  world,  potentially  the 
strongest  mUltarlly:  and.  while  they  con- 
stitute a  small  percentage  of  the  world'a 
population,  they  are  being  asked  to  support 
a  great  deal  of  the  world 

It's  Just  a  UtUe  fantastic  to  suppose  that 
blind  luck  can  continue  for  a  matter  of  two 
centuries  and  so  we  suggest  that  It  Is  ;\ist 
posaible  that  on  the  balance  the  Amer.civn 
people  may  have  acted  wlaely.  Undoubtedly  | 
'  they  have  done  stupid  and  foolish  things  btit ' 
they  must  also  have  done  things  of  an  oppo- 
alte  nature. 

We  make  thla  suggestion  because  we  hat 
Just  been  reading  and  listening  to  people' 
who  ssem  to  be  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that   the   American   people   are   Just   dumb 
and  stupid  beyond  all  repair  and  that  aox 
one  must  take  them  gently  but  firmly  by 
hand,  instruct  them  in  their  duties  and 
to   have   them    perceive    the   error   of   their 
ways. 

Here's  a  columnist.    He  feels  It  unnecsa^ 
aary  to  prove  the  dlmwlttedneas  of  the  peopi 
He  merely  asswts  It.    This  column  Ut  quot4 
another    columnlat    who    asks    plaintively:] 
■How  ara  w  tatM^  to  get  them  to  sec? ' 

What  thess  eotumnisU  see  so  clearly 
what  they  think  is  hidden  from  the  Ame   ■nn^ 
people  Is  that  a  lot  of  money  must  be  p<  ured 
out  of  this  country  to  other  countries  and 
they  fear  sotnsons  will  ralss  qusatkms 

It  to  Interesting  to  see  the  record  of  .s  ins- 
ot  tliSBi  gentlemen  who  write  column.*;    \ad| 
gsllMff    shout    Waahlngton    and    New    York  I 
luncheon   tables   to  exchange   mutual   con- 
gratulations about  the  clarity  of  their  own 
vlalon.    GeneraUy  they  said  the  United  Na- 
tlona  meant  a  peaceful  world,  that  the  agree*  j 
ments  set  up  at  Bretton  Woods  insured  ln«J 
tcmatlooal   okoaietary    stabUity.    later    f 
the  Brtvtah  loan  wtmld  aceotnpllsb  the  , 
and  a  good  many  thought  that  one  wl 
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the  States  regardless  of  population  con- 
stitute over  18  percent  of  the  total  elec- 
toral vote. 

Such  assignment  of  electoral  votes  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  our  electoral 
problems  so  far  as  the  Presidency  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  effect  of 
the  2-vote  allotment  to  each  State  on 
the  candidate  as  shown  by  the  election 
returns  in  the  election  of  1944.  Roose- 
velt carried  36  States,  which  gave  him  72 
of  the  96  electoral  votes  that  are  assigned 
to  the  States  regardless  of  the  population. 
So  he  received  exactly  75  of  this  class  of 
electoral  votes,  while  he  had  53  percent 
of  the  total  popular  vote  of  the  Nation, 
and  81  percent  of  its  electoral  vote. 

Table  rv  illustrates  how  these  votes 
were  counted  in  the  last  Presidential 
election  and  how  they  would  have  been 
allotted  under  the  proposed  amendment. 
It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  no  separate  computation 
of  this  particular  class  of  popular  votes. 
This  table  merely  shows  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  of  these  votes  as  credited 
under  the  present  system  and  as  they 
would  have  been  under  the  proposed  plan 
of  election. 

Had  these  votes  beva  credited  to  the 
candidates  in  proportion  to  their  popular 
votes,  Roosevelt  would  have  received 
54.167  electoral  votes  and  Dewey  40.801. 
Thus,  under  the  proposed  plan  the  ma- 
jority of  these  electoral  votes  which 
would  have  gone  to  Roosevelt  would  have 
been  13.366  instead  of  48.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  resulting  from  the 
proposed  plan  of  crediting  votes  would 
have  been  34.634  electoral  votes.  They 
would  have  been  a.-^igned  Justly,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  vote  instead  of  the 
present  practice,  which  compels  an  ar- 
bitrary credit  of  the  whole  2  electoral 
votes  in  each  State  to  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  plurality  vote. 

This  arbitrary  allotment  of  these  34 
electoral  votes  in  the  election  of  1944  gave 
the  beneficiary  candidate  a  greater  vote 
than  a  candidate  could  receive  from  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  excepting  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  greater 
vote  than  that  of  either  Illinois.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Texas,  or  California. 
That  unearned  vote  more  than  equaled 
the  combined  vote  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  election  of  1944. 

The  plan  we  advocate  does  not  pro- 
pose to  take  from  any  State,  even  from 
the  smallest,  the  two  electoral  votes  that 
are  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
The  granting  of  such  votes  was  a  strong 
Influence  in  securing  the  unanimity  of 
the  States  by  which  the  Constitution 
was  adopted. 

A  fair  division  of  the  large  number  of 
electoral  votes  awarded  the  States  re- 
gardless of  population,  among  the  can- 
didates in  proportion  to  their  popular 
votes,  would  greatly  minimize  any  criti- 
cism that  can  now  be  directed  against 
the  present  method  of  their  allotment. 

Assigning  to  one  candidate  the  whole 
of  two  votes  given  the  State,  without 
reference  to  its  population,  carries  some- 
thing of  the  Idea  that  a  candidate  is 
getting  votes  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 
Give  the  candidate  credit  in  proportion 
to  his  popular  vote  and  It  seems  more 
like  be  has  earned  his  part  of  such  votes. 


Of  course,  it  Is  apparent  that  a  candi- 
date carrying  a  large  number  of  small 
States  is  very  materially  benefited  by  the 
two  votes  allotted  to  each  State  regard- 
less of  population.  The  benefit  of  these 
two  votes  is  greatly  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  plurality  candidate  In  each 
State  gets  the  benefit  of  twth  of  them. 

Let  us  take  a  State  with  four  electoral 
votes,  two  allotted  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, and  two  regardless  of  population. 
Suppose  150,000  votes  were  cast,  of  which 
the  plurality  candidate  received  60.000. 
and  2  or  more  minority  candidates 
received  90.000.  Thus  the  candidate  who 
received  40  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
would  receive  100  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote.  Fifty  percent  of  the  vote  he  re- 
ceived, or  two  electoral  votes,  came  to 
him  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  popu- 
lation or  popular  votes  to  Justify  the  votes 
he  received. 

A  distinct  merit  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  that  it  would  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  allotting  the  two 
electoral  votes  to  the  plurality  candidate 
alone,  and  do  the  Just  thing  of  dividing 
them  proportionately  between  the  can- 
didates. 

This  would  not  only  be  Just  to  the  can- 
didates, but  to  all  the  other  States  par- 
ticipating in  the  election. 

This  table  shows  what  would  have 
been  the  votes  received  by  the  two  major 
candidates,  on  account  of  the  two-vote 
assignment  to  each  State,  of  electoral 
votes  in  the  election  of  1944. 

Tablb  IV. — Tu)0-vote  allotment 


Under  preseol 
plan 

Under  proposed 
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Koose- 

velt 
(Dem- 
ocrat) 

Dewey 
(Re- 
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Roose- 
velt 
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Dewey 
(Re- 

publi- 
ran) 

Alab«una 

2 
3 

t 
2 

3 

i' 

3 
3 

3* 

J" 

3 

3 

i 

3 

3" 

3 

l.«35 

1.175 

1.3S0 

1.12S 

.«27 

1.040 

l.(W7 

1.406 

1.(^4 

1.031 

1.080 

.904 

.M« 

.7M 
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l.BII 
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1.  T«) 
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l.lU 
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1.022 
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.833 
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.971 
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0.963 

Ariiona ........ 

.817 

Arkansas...... .. 

.590 

California 

Colorado  .._ 

l.flIM 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

.938 

Delavare.  .......... 

.90,") 

Florida 

.501 

OcATRia 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 
Thursday.  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  comment  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  as  of  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  flood  control. 

President  Truman  outlines  a  10-year 
program  with  a  $250,000,000  expenditure 
to  control  the  floodwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries.  There 
Is  no  question  as  to  the  need  and  the 
advisability  of  such  a  long-range  project. 
It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  imagine  the 
accomplishments  which  could  be  brought 
about  in  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  of 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Imagine 
what  it  could  have  meant  to  this  coun- 
try if  the  billions  spent  for  war.  and 
which  are  continuing  to  be  spent  as  ft 
result  of  war,  could  have  been  applied 
to  such  measures. 

Certainly  I  am  personally  interested  In 
seeing  measures  taken  to  control  the 
floodwaters  of  the  great  Missisippl  and 
Missouri  Valley.  However,  flood  control 
Is  a  Nation-wide  problem  and  should  be 
all-inclusive.  The  President  has  alluded 
to  the  lower  Mississippi  carrying  the 
flood  water  discharged  from  every  tribu- 
tary river  basin  from  the  Appalachian 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Attention  Is 
Invited  to  the  fact  that  waters  from  the 
great  rivers  of  Texas  flow  directly  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  are  not  included 
in  the  geography  mentioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident. My  statements  here  are  not  In 
oppo.«;Itlon  to  flood-control  measures  In 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  but  I  do 
think  the  program  as  outlined  by  the 
President  should  take  Into  consideration 
the  tremendous  needs  of  the  great  South- 
west, where  problems  of  flood  control  are 
equally  important  to  the  entire  Nation. 


Civil  GevemMBt  for  Fomer  Jap 
Mandated  Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  other  day  this  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  enable  the  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  accept 
trusteeship  of  the  former  Japanese  man- 
dated islands — the  Marsballs,  the 
Marianas,  and  the  Carolines.  The  trus- 
teeship agreement  which  we  have  agreed 
to  follow  In  the  administration  of  these 
Islands  was  drafted  by  the  United  States 
Departments  of  State.  War,  and  Navy. 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  any  civilian 
agency  of  the  Government  except  the 
then  Army-Navy  dominated  State  De- 
partment had  a  hand  in  the  drafting  of 
the  trusteeship  agreement. 
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It  has  be«i  i  sUUd  that  the  trust  acree- 
BMnt  mukm  ample  provision  for  the  po< 


lltlcal.  MOW  iDlc.  Mdal.  utA  aducAUonal 


of  th«  bUMMtMits  of  the 

islands.  I  iould  like  to  say  right  here 
and  now  tbi  I  pious  platitudes  In  a  trus- 
teeship agri  HMBt  will  not  provide  politi- 
cal, econom  c.  social,  and  educaUon*!  de- 
velopment for  these  island  peoples. 
Tboae  are  loals  which  will  be  achieved 
through  long  years  of  patient  aai  con- 
centrated effort  on  the  part  of  tbtp«0|)ie 
themselves  ^nd  the  persons  who  will  be 
charged  wtt  H  rcaponsibllity  for  adminis- 
tering the  TVUtL  They  are  goals  which 
are  best  acl  ieved  under  enlightened  and 
democratic  practices.  In  my  opinion, 
they  can  oi  ly  be  achieved  under  civilian 
adminlaMrai  ion  along  democratic.  Amer- 
ican lines.  They  are  not  goals  which  can 
best  be  ach  eved  as  mere  incidents  to  the 
malntenan(  e  of  naval  establishments  in 
the  islands. 

I  am  info  -med  that  upon  acceptance  of 
tnigtiiihlr  by  the  United  States  a  dcda- 
rstlon  will  be  issued  ending  Amertcaa 
military  go  ^ernment  in  the  islands.  But 
what  then  The  people  of  the  islands 
have  not  b<  en  authorized  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment fcr  themselves.  The  Cougnm 
has  not  enicted  legislation  estabUshlng 
a  form  of  g  jvemment  in  the  islands.  As 
a  consequtnce.  gentlemen.  It  looks  as 
though  the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific 
lalands  will  have  another  so-called  naval 
civil  government. 

Gentlem<  >n.  not  long  ago  I  had  the  good 
fortime  to  accompany  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interioi  on  a  Pacific  Island  Inspection 
tour.  In  he  course  of  that  trip  we 
visited  two  United  SUtes  possessions— 
GhMMD  and  American  Samoa.  They  are 
beautiful,  jun-drenched  islands  inhabi- 
ted by  soire  40.000  loyal  American  na- 
tionals an(  by  thousands  of  Ameriam 
civilians  an  d  servicemen. 

During  t  le  course  of  our  short  visit 
I  learned  m  uch  about  these  bits  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  laciflc.  But.  gentlemen,  what 
I  laamed  al  tout  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment whic  I  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth  has  I  aposed  on  the  people  of  Guam 
and  Amerlc  an  Samoa  Is  utterly  and  com- 
pletely shocking.  What  I  saw  then  and 
what  I  ha  'e  since  learned  about  these 
govemmen  s  leaves  me  sick  and  dis- 
gusted. F3r  half  a  century  we — the 
United  8t«  «s  of  America,  the  champion 
of  democncy —  have  rtiied  these  Island 
peoples  unler  so-called  naval  dvU  gov- 
ernments 1  i  which  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  .  udlclal  powers  of  government 
are  lodged  in  the  person  of  a  United 
SUtes  nava  ofBoer  under  appointment 
as  govemo:  by  the  President.  Through 
the  years  c  f  American  sovereignty  these 
govemmen  s  have  been  as  absolute  and 
as  undem(cratlc  In  many  respects  as 
were  the  overnments  of  our  recently 
defeated  ei  emles. 

The  Unied  States  Navy  Department 
Is  at  presti  t  responsible  for  the  adoUn- 
titration  c  '  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Is 
governing  he  Islands  under  a  form  of 
military  givemment  similar  to  thooe 
which  we  t  ave  Imposed  on  our  conquered 
enemies  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Since  early 
in  the  Pac  fie  war  the  economic  affairs 
o<  the  Isla  Ids  have  largely  been  in  Ite 
hundM  of  tl  e  U.  S.  Commercial  Company, 
*  subsidia?  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 


nance CorporaUon.  Uttle  If  anything 
is  known  as  to  the  kind  of  Job  either 
the  Navy  or  the  U.  8.  Commercial  Com- 
pany have  been  doing  in  the  Ulands. 

The  U.  8.  Commercial  Company,  which 
has  administered  the  Pacific  Ocean  pro- 
gram  of   the   Reconstruction   Finance 
Corporation,  has  supplied  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  populations  of  the  Pacific 
1«if^nrf«  and  has  provided  the  only  out    * 
for  the  products  of  the  islands  dur.  ^ 
the  years  c  f  American  occupation.     I  a 
Informed  that  the  Navy  is  about  to  ta 
over  that  program.    It  appears  that  .a 
the  process,  practically  all  of  the  civilian 
personnel  will  be  i  liSMSd  and  hereafter 
the  program  will  be  handled  by  naval 
personnel    Thus,  gentlemen,  the  con- 
.solidation  of  naval  control  in  the  Pacific 
islands  move  another  step  nearer  com- 
pletion.   When  the  U.   8.  Commercial 
Company  has  been  eliminated  from  f-^ 
economic  phases  of  Pacific  island  aff: 
and  when  a  naval  governor  for  the  tru-st 
territory  of  the  Pacific  islands,  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
been   appointed   there   will   have   com«< 
into  existence  another  Guam  and  Sa- 
moa— another  naval  government  of  ci- 
vilian populations  in  time  of  peace. 

The  native  people  of  the  Pacific  island."*, 
although  small  in  numt>er  and  widely 
scattered  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  ocean  in  primitive  eon- 
munities.  are  entitled  to  a  decent  form 
of  government  and  a  fair  share  of  tbO| 
social  and  ^onomic  benefits  which  are 
imiversally  associated  with  the  United 
States.  We  owe  them  more  than  bare 
subsistence  In  poverty  and  hopelessness 
on  an  Isolated  island  in  a  modern  world. 
We  owe  them  more  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment than  a  Giuun-Samoa  type  of  naval 
civil  government.  They  enjoyed  more 
than  that  under  Germany— even  under 
Japan — and  now  that  they  are  our  re- 
sponsibility, not  our  victims,  we  must  see 
that  they  are  adequately  provided  for. 
I.  for  one.  want  to  see  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  organic  legisla- 
tion for  thtae  Istends  without  delay.  I 
want  to  see  local  self-government  in  the 
various  Island  communities.  I  want  to 
see  civilian  administration  for  the  trust 
territory — and  I  want  to  see  It  before  the 
end  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 


Flood  Control 
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HON.  0.  C  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOOn  OP  RIPRISBrrATXVM 
Thursday.  Jutj/  17,  1947 

Mr  FX8HIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  on  yesterday  rela- 
tive to  the  need  for  vast  expenditures  for 
Hood  control  in  the  Missouri  and  upper 
msslssippl  Valleys.  sUted  that  the  con- 
servation of  our  natiu-al  resources  and 
their  wise  use  are  essential  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  nation.  He  pointed  out 
that  durint(  a  10-year  period  a  total  of 
more  than  %  billion  dollars  in  fk)od  dam- 
age has  btun  suffsrod  in  the  Mississippi 
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We  hav*  reached  a  point  where  the  loss  of 
productive  land  anywhere  on  the  globe  affects 
the  people  and  the  nattona  of  every  other 
part  of  the  globe:  for  every  acre  which  goes 
out  of  production  means,  to  tome  degree, 
that  the  preaaure  u  increased  on  the  remain* 
Inc  good  seres.  Soli  conservation  la  the  only 
known  way  to  protect  the  productive  land 
of  the  world. 

Today  .there  Is  left  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  I  have  t>een  able  to  estimate  It.  only  about 
4.000,000.000  acres  of  Immediately  arable  land. 
That  land  miut  feed  more  than  3.000.000.000 
people,  whose  niimbers  are  Increasing  ar  the 
rate  of  about  20.000.0C0  a  year  The  great 
bulk  of  our  food  comes  from  this  land,  as 
well  as  all  of  our  wood,  leather,  wool,  cotton. 
and  various  other  vegetable  fibers  and  oils. 
Kutritlonlsts  tell  us  It  takes  about  2>^  acres 
of  reasonably  productive  land,  on  the  aver- 
age, to-  provide  each  person  with  a  minimum 
adequate  diet.  Some  countries  have  less 
than  that  much  now — some  less  than  1  acre 
per  capita.  Whole  nations  and  civilizations 
In  the  past  have  perished  because  they  mis- 
used their  land. 

cwrrco  states  appsoaches  dangeb  uns 
The  United  States  Is  letter  off  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  good  land  we  hsve,  l>e- 
catisc  we  had  so  much  to  start  wUh  and  have 
been  using  it  only  a  comparatively  short  time 
as  the  life  of  a  nation  goes.  Even  so.  we 
have  none  too  much  left  and  have  no  reason 
to  be  complacent  about  our  land  seciirlty. 
Although  there  once  were  those  who  thought 
our  supply  of  productive  land  was  inexhaus- 
tible, we  now  know  better.  We  know  that 
we  ourselves  have  come  all  too  close  to  the 
danger  line  in  using  up  our  irreplaceable 
•oU  resource. 

More  than  half  of  our  farmland  has  been 
damaged  by  erosion — millions  of  acres  of  it 
ruined  for  further  practical  cultivation  and 
other  millions  of  acres  almost  as  seriously 
affected.  Soil -conservation  surveys  Indicate 
that  we  have  left  only  about  450.000,000  acres 
of  good  cropland  in  this  country,  and  all  but 
about  lOO.OCO.OOO  acres  of  this  is  subject  to 
erosion.  Moreover,  some  80.000,000  acres  of 
the  450.000.000  still  needs  clearing,  drainage. 
Irrigation,  or  other  improvements  to  make  it 
productive.  Meanwhile,  erosion  likewise  has 
been  taking  its  toll  from  a  vast  acreage  of 
our  range  and  pasture  lands. 

Worse,  we  stiU  are  losing  in  the  United 
States  the  equivalent  of  about  600.000  acres 
every  year  through  soil  erosion.  That  is  de- 
spite the  2;rf^t  progress  we  have  made  in  our 
national  soil-conservation  thinking  tmd  ac- 
Uon  within  less  than  20  years.  This  removal 
of  fertile  topsoil  from  our  fields  and  pas- 
tures hM  been  costing  us  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  a  year  That  Is  the  estimated  toll 
In  such  items  as  direct  cost  to  farmers,  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  food  bill,  silutlon 
of  reservoirs  and  harbors,  damage  to  high- 
ways and  railways,  and  other  charges.  It 
does  not  Ir.clude  such  other  drains  on  the 
Nation  as  the  development  of  rural  slums, 
narrowed  tax  bate,  and  reduced  income  and 
purchasing  power. 

Examples  of  how  thU  price  of  soil  erosion 
is  paid  by  landowners,  the  public,  and  Oov- 
•rnmeut  are  found  in  every  agricultural  area 
of  the  country.  To  pick  one  at  random  close 
at  hand:  During  the  past  century  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  spent  more  than  $112.- 
000.000  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  dredging 
and  channel  maintenance,  and  much  dredg- 
ing remains  to  be  done.  The  material  that 
has  to  be  dredged  at  such  great  cost  to  keep 
trade  channels  open  and  business  flowing 
once  was  productive  soil  back  on  the  water- 
ahsds  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Pennayl- 
vanla.  Iroslon  and  resultant  silutlon  like- 
wise have  contributed  largely  to  the  decline 
In  Chesapeake  Bay's  oyster  production  from 
13.000,000  bushels  in  1880  to  only  about  S.OOO,- 
000  busheU  a  year  now. 


saT  MAKXS  OKOST  TOWNS 

Various  settlemenu  in  Maryland  became 
ghost  towns  when  ships  no  longer  could 
reach  their  wh«rves.  Joppa  Town.  Bladens- 
burg.  Port  Tobncco— these  and  others  fell 
victims  to  erosion-produced  sediment  that 
filled  their  navigation  channels. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  security  of  the 
land  which  is  our  sustenance  depends  on  our 
safeguarding  it  with  the  permanent,  acre-by- 
acre  conservation  treatment  and  use  which 
today  is  spreading  so  steadily  over  the  coun- 
try and  also  is  being  adopted  by  a  number 
of  other  countries  which  are  sending  their 
agricultural  technicians  to  the  United  States 
to  study  cur  methods  of  soil  conservation. 

Actually  we  are  today  in  a  race.  The  sides 
are  already  drawn.  On  the  one  side  we  are 
faced  with  a  steadily  Increasing  population. 
Year  after  year,  even  during  the  war,  the 
numl^er  of  people  on  earth  has  grown  larger 
No  one  can  say  with  authority  where,  or 
when,  the  growth  will  level  off.  On  the  other 
side  we  can  see  our  remaining  area  of  pro- 
ductive land  shrinking  steadily  before  the 
onslaught  of  erosion. 

These  are  the  forces  we  must  deal  with 
Regardless  of  what  can  or  should  be  done 
about  the  matter  of  population,  we  can  and 
must  do  something  about  erosion.  No  na- 
tion— or  the  world,  for  that  matter— has  too 
much  fertile  land.  Neither  the  world  nor 
any  nation  can  afford  to  lose  any  more  pro- 
ductive land.  Too  many  nations  have  much 
too  little  now.  In  relation  to  world  popula- 
tion, our  total  world  ability  to  produce  food 
has  already  arrived  precariously  close  to  the 
danger  line.  In  some  countries  the  danger 
line  was  crossed  long  before  World  War  II. 
There  is  no  more  land  to  waste. 


Pertinent  Observations  Conceminc 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
/        or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nism in  America  is  under  altack  at  last. 
The  so-called  Dies  committee — on  which 
I  served  6  years— did  the  spadework  for 
the  present  Nation-wide  attack  upon 
communism.  It  was  during  the  heyday 
of  the  Dies  committee  that  evidence  was 
secured,  sorted,  tabulated,  and  filed 
away.  That  evidence  is  now  being  used 
in  an  attack  upon  communism  which  has 
secured  such  a  toehold  in  the  United 
States.  The  Dies  committee  seized 
documents,  records,  membership  lists, 
and  other  valuable  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  numerous  subversive  groups 
and  individuals;  compiled,  sorted,  and 
classified  the  same;  and  built  up  a  card 
Index  catalog  listing  the  names  of  ap- 
proximately 1.000.000  people  who  are  or 
have  been  members  of  one  or  more  sub- 
versive organizations.  This  valuable 
work  was  done  before  war  was  declared, 
before  these  organleations  went  under- 
ground and  either  hid  or  destroyed  their 
records.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that 
after  Pearl  Harbor  representatives  from 
the  FBI.  Military  Intelligence.  Naval  In- 
telligence, and  Federal  Secret  Service 
searched  the  Dies  committee  files  dally. 
obtaining  evidence  which  led  to  prosecu- 


tions and  convictions  in  hundreds  of 
cases  of  subversive  activities. 

The  present  Nation-wide  drive  against 
communism  is  taking  on  the  nature  of  a 
three-pronged  drive:  (1)  Against  Com- 
munists In  Government  positions:  (2) 
against  Communists  in  the  labor  move- 
ment; and  (3)  against  Communists  in 
our  American  schools.  So  today  the 
much-maligned,  ridiculed,  and  almost 
discredited  Dies  committee  has  at  last 
been  fully  vindicated  and  Its  work  is  now 
being  capitalized  upon  as  the  basis  for  aa 
all-out  drive  against  communism. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities did  not  rate  very  high  at  first 
in  the  opinion  of  many  so-called  liberals. 
Its  activities  were  known  as  "red-balt- 
Ing."  Today  no  real  American  wants  to 
see  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  abolished.  The  tide  has 
turned  and  is  now  running  strong  against 
the  Commimists  within  our  gates.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  a  small  part  In  lasting 
the  foundation  for  the  present  all-out 
drive  against  communism  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historians  of  the  future, 
in  writing  the  history  of  1947,  are  "kely 
to  refer  to  It  as  "the  year  we  turned  to 
the  right."  The  American  voter  turned 
to  the  right  last  November.  Congress 
responded  immediately,  and  the  White 
House  followed  several  months  later. 
Pour  substantial  steps  to  the  right  were 
taken  during  March — all  away  from 
communism: 

March  12:  President  Truman  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  Congress  urging 
action  to  stop  further  aggressions  of 
Communist  Russia  against  freedom- 
loving  people  anywhere,  and  recom- 
mended help  for  Greece  and  Turkey 
without  delay. 

March  21:  Prodded  by  the  persistent 
demands  of  Congressmen,  the  State  De- 
partment at  long  last  published  the  com- 
plete texts  of  the  secret  agreements 
made  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
As  a  result.  Americans  learned  addi- 
tional facts  about  our  appeasement  pro- 
gram toward  Russia  from  1941  to  the 
present  time. 

March  22:  President  Tnunan  Issued 
an  Executive  order  for  a  "loyalty  purge" 
of  all  Government  employees,  at  long 
last  acting  upon  recommendations  re- 
peatedly made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-Aoierican  Activities  over  the  past 
8  years, 

March  26:  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the 
FBI.  was  given  clearance  by  the  admin- 
istration to  speak  his  mind  at  a  publlo 
hearing  held  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Hoover 
spoke  In  short,  blunt,  significant  words. 
He  said,  "The  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  is  a  fifth  column.  Ita 
goal  is  the  •  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 

One  can  easily  see  from  these  four 
steps  that  appeasement  of  Communist 
Russia  has  ceased  to  be  our  American 
policy,  and  that  Communists  are  («e . 
hope)  finally  to  be  driven  off  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  What  the  future  holds  Is  yet 
tmcertain,  but  a  imlted  America  la 
striving  prayerfully  to  avert  war  and 
protect  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  communism  In  order  to 
fimction  requires  a  dictator.    Dictatora 
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are    fundpiinentally    opposed    to    trade 


i  LS  soon  as  a  dictator  comes  to 
destroys  trade  unions,  applies 
strict  dls<jipUne  to  all  labor,  fixes  wages 
and  hours  of  work  by  government  decree, 
and  takej  away  the  right  to  strike.  He 
nailitary  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, th !  concentration  camp,  or  the 
firing  SQi  ad  whenever  necessary  to  get 
l^abor  has  experienced  all  these 
Italy,   In   Germany,   and   in 
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fastens  his  economic  program 
rompulsory  labor  requirements 
greater  part  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
will  find  It  difficult  to  meet 
such  cheap  forced  labor 
de.    Such  competition  will  re- 
owering  of  American  wage  and 
and  It  will  bring  about 
andard  of  living  for  the  Ameri- 
Thoughtf  ul  leaders  of  Amer- 
should  realize  this  situation 
themselves      accordingly. 
]  ollowers.  found  in  the  ranks  of 
labor,  do  not  have  the  Interests 
American  workingman  at  heart, 
answer  to  communism  and  so- 
all  their  forms  is  the  success  of 
system  of  free  enterprise. 
Jubinsky.  president  of  the  Inter- 
Ladies'     Garment     Workers 
a  vice  president  of  the  A.  F. 
long  been  a  leading  foe  to  Com- 
In  the  American  labor  move- 
.  Dubinsky  says: 

In  American  life  baa  been 
from      Communlat      penetration, 
to  centrallaed  direction.  Commu- 
bored  wltliln  church  bodies,  edu- 
i  Qstltutlons,  women's  clubs,  sclen- 
and.  believe  It  or  not,  buslneaa- 
laUons.     But   the  labor  unions 
their  special  target.    Without  eon- 
trade  unions  the  Communists 
lost.    The  unions  form  their  eoo- 
For  this  reason  the  sig- 
Df  Communist  opwrattana  in  trade 
scarcely  be  ezafiHrated.     Like 
they  bore  Into  the  house  of  labor, 
an  Integral  part  o<  the  structure 
spirit  and  alms  of  totalitarian 
are  totally  distinct  from,  and 
the  Ideals  and  policies  of  trade 
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Clare  Booth  Luce,  In  an 
entitled  "Communism  Challenges 
f."  says  In  substance: 

Commiinlam   la   avowedly   a  materlallstle 
plkUoaopl  y  that  shuts  out  all  spiritual  con- 
basic   creed  of   all  Communist 
teachers  ts  that  man  Is  an  animal 
soul.     Every  Communist   leader 
to  Lenin  to  Browder  to  Foster  has 
proclaimed  that  man's  nature  la 
ifaaterlalistlc.    therefore   the    No.    1 
'  oflcommuntsm  Is  Christianity,  because 
of  Christ  are  In  direct  oppo- 
I  tb«  teachings  of  communism.    Com- 
teny  the  Christian  concept  of  man 
of  Ood.  a  creatxire  with  a  soul. 


regardless  of  nationality,  race,  creed,  ori 
political  party,  should  xmite  In  a  Nation- 
wide, all-out  drive  against  communism 
in  America.    We  must  rid  our  fair  land 
of  this  atheistic  Red  menace  before  wej 
are  destroyed  by  it. 


t  len 


Luce  closes  her  excellent  article 

timely  warning  that  whenever 

people  adopt  scientific  mate- 

wlileh  is  the  heart  of  commu- 

freedom  of  the  individual 

08t  forever,  and  the  world  will 

a  totalitarian  night. 

I  subscribe  to  the  thoughts  expressed 

Booth  Luce  in  her  article  and 

emphasise  her  warning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
tkxatl  patriotic  Americans  everywhere. 


Lcf  s  Not  Forget  the  Triaky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or  nzAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday,  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  hear 
endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Presid* 
that  this  Nation  Inaugurate  a  broad 
gram  to  harness  the  floods  of  the 
souri  and  Mississippi  Rivers.     Our  GoVj 
emment,    as    a    government,    is    dut 
bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  proper 
of  Its  citizens,  and  It  is  certainly  fi 
economy  to  save  a  dollar  when  that  d( 
lar,  if  properly  expended,  would  presei 
property  of  the  /alue  of  many  dolli 
Spending  to  save  is  the  safest  spendii 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  fail  to  poi 
out  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
President  Truman  has  failed  to  note 
ravages  of  other  rivers  within  our  boun< 
aries.  There  is  in  Texas  a  stream  whl< 
almost  annually  floods  thousands  of  aci 
of  our  most  fertile  soil  and  wreaks  hun< 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  damt 
I  speak  of  the  Trinity  River.  I  resi 
fully  urge  the  Members  to  broaden  tt 
views  regarding  flood  control  beyond  tl 
Missouri-Mississippi  watershed  and  coi 
sider  other  streams,  such  as  the  Trinlt 
which  should  be  brought  under  conti 


Personal  locome-Tax  RedactioD  Bill 
Skottia  Be  Sigati  by  the  PrMi4cBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oascoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.    ANGELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    bot 
Houses  of  the  Congress  have  now  pass< 
for  the  second  time  the  much-need* 
war-tax-reduction    bill.     It   received 
very  large  majority  vote  in  both  Hoi 
In  which  both  political  parties  Joir 
The  overburdened  taxpayers  through< 
the  Nation  are  entitled  to  a  break 
relieving  them  from  some  of  these 
cesslve  war  taxes  now  that  the  war 
been  over  for  2  years. 

Our  experience  following  the  Worl 
War  I  was  that  by  reducing  the  taxes  tt 
Government  received  more  tax  dollai 
than  before  the  reduction.  This  wi 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  opporti 
to  capital  dollars  to  receive  proper 
turns  on  investments  and  capital  wi 
Inveitad  Ib  productive  enterprise,  ii 
creastiV  Jote  and  buying  capacity  and 


:elpts  were  In- 
ite  was  reduced, 
(rowing     stronger 

that  unless  the 
^e  relief  from  the 
Ihe  will  not  con- 
ram  of  sending 

foreign  countries 

those  nations.  As 
lave  sent  overseas 
)ce  the  war  ended 

under  considera- 

ral  billion  dollars 

I  It  Is  true  we  must 

Its  on  the  national 

{done  from  excess 

tr  this  tax  reduc- 

lude  in  these  re- 
)m  the  two  metro- 
Portland,  Oreg., 
Republican  paper 
ratic,  both  urging 
led  by  the  Presl- 
ire  as  follows: 
^egonlan  of  July  12, 

h 

ilstence  on  delaying 

until    next    year — a 

ilch  time  he  would 

to  Congress.  Is  tak- 

taxpayers  for  polltl- 

jm  where  we  sit.  It 

politics  for  him. 

^n  bill,  which  would 

-wage  earners  and 

other  earners  from 

Bkets  to  10  5  percent 

Is  dated  to  go  Into 

I  year.     If  the  Presl- 

?ld.  he  win  be  In  the 

ress  next  year  to  do 

^ted  twice  to  do  thU 

e  months  in  effec- 

the  voters,  who  also 

leservlng  of  a  reduc- 

rates,  wlU  not  be 


Py  Journal,  Portland. 
11.  19471 

)N  aax 

announced  that  he 
le- tax-reduction  bUl. 
It  be  vetoed  June  18. 

date  to  January  1. 
1947.  There  may  be 
3use  to  override  the 
BD  In  the  Senate  to 

le  Prealdent  said  that 
kind  of  tax  reduc- 

epubUcan  Congress  to 
le  suggestion  for  an 
kt  a  later  date  by  a 

|poIltlc8  In  this  thing 
sue  should  be  deter- 
',  will  not  be. 
9mlsed  by  the  Repub- 

^e  fulfilled  their  com- 

|too.  has  reaponslblU- 
tomlc  structure,  does 

of  the  tax  bill,  the 
difficult  situation  If 
>n  in  hto  measage  to 

taxpayers,  small  and 
:lon — are  being  made 
Ulal  politics, 
to  that  the  Preal- 
111. 
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Bad  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Thursday,  July  17,  entitled,  "Bad 
Medicine,"  referring  to  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Loyalty  Act  of  1947": 

BAD    MEDICINE 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  thoroughly  bad  bUl  In  the  name  of  a  thor- 
oughly good  cause.  The  cause,  stated  gen- 
erally, is  a  wish  to  make  certain  that  those 
who  hold  public  office  in  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment actually  believe  In  the  demccratlc 
method  and  do  their  best  to  make  it  work 
successfully.  The  present  instrument  for 
accomplishing  this  wholly  desirable  purpose 
Is  a  bill  bearing  the  title  of  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Loyalty  Act  of  1947."  It  has  been 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  319  to  61, 
with  many  of  the  most  respected  conserva- 
tives In  that  branch  of  Congress  protesting 
against  It,  to  their  credit. 

The  bUl  would  create  a  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  which  would  have  power  to  rove  any- 
where and  everywhere  into  the  business  of 
any  and  all  other  departments  and  agencies 
In  Washington,  looking,  with  the  enforced 
aid  of  the  FBI,  for  disloyal  suspects.  On  dis- 
covering such  a  suspect  it  would  notify  the 
person  under  investigation  In  writing  of  its 
preliminary  finding,  together  with  a  factual 
statement  upon  which  such  finding  Is  based, 
concealing  as  far  as  possible  the  source  or 
sources  of  the  information.  The  accused, 
thus  denied  his  rightful  opportunity  to  con- 
front hi?  acctiser.  would  have  15  days  to 
reply.  If  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  inquisi- 
tors— In  such  matters,  for  example,  as  whether 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  had  sympathetic  association  with 
any  organlKation  on  a  list  to  be  arbitrarily 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  on  hto 
own  personal  say-so  as  totalitarian,  Fasctot, 
Communist  or  subversive — the  accused 
would  be  dismissed  summarily  from  Gov- 
ernment employment.  There  to  no  provision 
for  appeal.  There  U  no  right  of  review  from 
the  decision  of  thU  roving  and  omnipotent 
board  The  accused  would  be  dropped,  with 
the  soul-searing  finding— worse  for  many 
than  a  prison  sentence — that  he  was  disloyal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  lacks  all  of  the  safeguards  and 
protections  embodied  In  President  Truman's 
own  recent  proposal  in  the  same  field.  It 
lacks  all  the  elements  of  a  decent  respect  for 
democratic  rights  and  the  standards  of  fair 
play.  It  Is  a  bad  bill.  It  should  never  have 
been  passed  by  the  House.  It  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window  by  the  Senate. 


Qariet  Oscar  Andrews 


O.  Ansarwa.  Whatever  tribute  I  may 
pay  him  would  be  as  much  a  tribute  to  a 
man  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Florida 
as  it  would  be  to  a  United  States  Senator. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  Senator 
Andrews  and  knowing  him  personally 
long  before  he  became  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Senator  Andrews  was  a  man  highly 
respected  in  the  State  of  Florida  as  one 
of  our  outstanding  citizens  and  a  friend 
of  the  people.  He  was  loyal  and  kind  to 
his  personal  friends  and  held  their  loy- 
alty throughout  the  years  that  I  knew 
him.  He  was  a  good  father  and  a  loving 
husband. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  Senator  An- 
drews voted  his  convictions  without  re- 
gard to  the  popularity  of  his  position. 
He  had  a  keen  judicial  mind,  a  sense  of 
justice,  an  innate  endowment  of  states- 
manship. The  people  of  Florida  paid 
their  highest  tribute  to  Senator  Andrews 
in  life  and  he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  noanjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1947 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Chaklis  Osca*  Andrews,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  SUte  of  Florida 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  mourn  the  death  of  Senator  Charles 


Importation  of  Sugar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
clude the  following  communication  re- 
ceived from  William  H.  Emerine,  Al- 
vada,  Ohio,  and  request  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  investigate  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  the  communication: 

ETAMSOCAS 

A  gigantic  conspiracy  intent  on  controlling 
all  peoples  of  the  earth  by  controlling  the 
avallabllty  of  these  nine  basic  products: 

1.  Steel. 

a.  Tungsten  carbide. 

3.  Aluminum. 

4.  Magnesium. 

5.  Sugar. 

6.  Oil. 

7.  Gas. 

8.  Alcohol. 

9.  Rubber. 

Whereas  in  this  day  and  age  aU  mankind 
cannot  for  very  long  do  without  any  or  all 
of  these  basic  products:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  now  known  that  23  power- 
fully rich  men  of  earth  are  bent  on  gaining 
control  of  these  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  those  23  men  are  determined  to 
control  the  people  of  all  earth  by  con- 
trolling these  nine  basic  products;  and 

Whereas  sugar  affects  all  of  us  directly 
through  our  diet;  and 

Whereas  sugar  Is  necessary  to  our  diet: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  wish 
you,  Alvin  F.  WncHEL,  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution in  Congress  to  Investigate  as  to  why 
sufficient  sugar  Is  not  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  sugar-producing 
countries  and  remove  sugar  from  all  ration- 
ing. 

William  H.  Emprlne.  Harold  J.  Relnhard, 
Mrs.  Harry  Geogllne.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bresler,  Mrs. 
Ida  Lewis,  Donald  Bringman,  C.  R.  Bresler, 
Mrs.  Howard  Sander,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gooch,  Mrs. 
O.  T.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Henry  Fox,  Mrs.  Edith 
Fries.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Rosendale,  I.  L.  Wright. 
Mrs.  E.  Flowers,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Myert,  MUton 
Bockbrader,  Mrs  J.  C.  Breneman,  G.  A. 
Ketcham,  Earl  W.  Barger,  K.  N.  Murphy,  Aaron 
Ruehl.Chas.C.Few.Leo  Clark,  Zlla  B.Konold, 
B.   V.   Konold,   Ward   Mullen,   Mrs.   Estella 


Brubaker.    Mrs.    Luther    Dyer,   Mrs.    Merrill 
Mallott.  Guy  E.  Hummel.  Florence  Hummel, 
Sylvia   Tates,   Chas.   Haldeman,   Mrs.   C.   N. 
Gesen,  Mrs.  Harry  Faylor,  lone  Stoner,  Fred 
Stannard.  Carle  Kennedy,  D.  E.  Shearel,  J.  E. 
Wirt,  Lula  Evans.  Mrs.  N.  C.  Blarton.  R.  P. 
Elarton.  Mrs.  Chas.  Shook.  Henry  Black.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Miller.  Jacob  W.  Hunt,  Homer  8.  White, 
Edith    Bankey,    Mrs.    Betty    Caswell,    Jacob 
Gase.  Mary  C.  Gase,  Helen  Crawford,  Laura 
L.  Goon,  Helen  L.  Ohler,  Herald  C.  Ohler, 
Helen    Standinger,    Irma    Millburne,    B.    F. 
Struner,  C.  E.  Hlser,  B.  B.  Mllllgan.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  Staats,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Walton,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Clause,  Mrs.  William  Eldson,  John 
Gelter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  W.  Lee.  LUlian 
Strausbaugh.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Harry 
Smith,  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Havens,  Mrs.   I.   H.   Doman,  W.   M.    Houtz, 
Tura  M.   Houtz,  Mrs.   Robert   Boff,   Warren 
House,  Wm.  Jacobs,  Amanda  Whiteman,  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Cole,  Chas.  Swinehart.  Chas.  Top- 
ping, Mrs.  D.  J.  SUhl.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kempher, 
Mrs.  H.  G  Green,  Mrs.  Howard  E.  Frantc.  Un. 
Wilbur  Bell,  Miss  Bessie  WoUam,  Mrs.  Martin 
Wollam,    Martin    WoUam,    Mrs.    Oeorgeann 
Lyman,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Mullholand,  liirs.  F.  A. 
Bowman,  B.  Painter,  Ben  Wildman,  Wm.  N. 
Holman,  Burton  J.  Bauman,  Mrs.  Burton  J. 
Bauman,  Mrs.  Elize  Irene  Myers.  Dewey  Ponn, 
Mrs.  John  Good,  Fdyth  Murphy. 

E.  E.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Blake  A.  Myers,  Mrs. 
Clayton  H.  Purkey,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Krupp,  Mrs. 
Darrell  Masamer,  8.  Q.  Masamer,  D.  O.  Masa- 
mer,  Mrs.  8.  O.  Masamer.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Tefft. 

B.  E.  Tefft,  A.  Koons,  Mrs.  Rosle  Shaw,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bowser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Steams,  I.  Strausbaugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Stearns,  S.  H.  Morgart,  H.  A.  Baker,  Warren 
Hathaway,  Ivan  L.  Harrison.  Mrs.  Geo.  Stain- 
brook.  Mrs.  R.  F.  Munger,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dudlng. 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Long.  C.  E.  McLaughlin,  Mrs. 

C.  E.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Snyder,  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Bomer,  Mrs.  Chas.  G.  Hooper.  Mrs.  Jacob 
Relss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Warner.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  G.  Dyer.  Mrs.  Richard  Droll. 
Mrs.  Emmltt  Droll,  Mrs.  Earl  Graham.  Earl 
Graham,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bundy,  Arthur  Pulton, 
Mrs.  Willard  RadclllT.  Mrs.  Paul  Wenti.  Mrs. 
John  Derek,  Chas.  Thomas.  A.  H.  Thomaa, 
Robert  Hicks,  Mrs.  B.  Brown,  Lee  Pelton, 
Richard  Miller,  Ora  Flechtner.  Kenneth  Ault. 
Mrs.  Frank  Dlbllng.  H.  E.  Crosby.  H.  E.  Yoder. 
M.  C.  Adams,  Pearl  Adams,  Mrs.  F.  Hlggtns, 
Mrs.  W.  Murphy,  Mrs.  W.  Peters,  Mrs.  Wm. 
WUliamson,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Zeperwlck,  J.  A.  Hatha- 
way, Dell  Prankart,  Thos.  E.  Frederick,  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Keogh.  Mrs.  Clyde  May.  Clifford  Tory. 
Mrs.  Danny  Rhoad.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Piper.  H.  A. 
Piper.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Luman,  Eugene  Pry.  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Stearns,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mulr.  Helen  Mulr, 
Mrs.  Cleon  Murphy,  Geraldlne  Kreals,  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Jennie  Turley,  F.  L. 
Stearns.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Yost,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Turley. 
W.  M.  Turley.  Arthur  Turley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nick  Frankart.  Mary  Louise  Prankart,  Mrs. 
Bessie  Welch.  Grace  Lewis.  Merrill  C.  Smith. 
Joe  NathmeJ-er,  Ray  Wetty. 

H.  N  Brandlberry.  M.  H.  Moyer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Relnhard,  Kir.  and  Mrs.  Row 
Pry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Brown.  Mrs.  and  Mr«. 
J.  A.  Snow.  Harry  Steams,  Harry  Turley. 
Marie  Hendryckx,  E.  A.  Kreals,  D.  J.  Balrd, 
J.  L.  Durbln,  George  Hummel.  Harold  Canter- 
bury, R.  W.  Stoudlnger.  Leonard  G.  Bumpus, 
C.  P.  Stein.  J.  H.  Balrd,  N.  W.  England,  Mr*. 
Clyde  Steams,  Mrs.  Walden  Bruns,  Mrs.  Boy 
Kimble,  O.  E.  Himber,  Mrs.  K.  L.  Kreals, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Dennis,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Daisy 
Bradner,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Stall,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bloom. 
Mrs.  Roller  Fox,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ketcham. 
Mrs.  Charles  Sawyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  J. 
Wlseginer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rosendale,  Mrs.  Georg* 
W.  Bower,  Royal  Robblns,  Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Bower. 
Mrs.  Robert  Huffman,  Mrs.  H;  L.  Breneman. 
K.  K.  Stannard,  David  Carman.  Mrs.  Nora 
Kelly,  Mrs.  WUliam  Manecke.  Mrs.  Clara  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Addy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  Hummel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Pelton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Johnson,  Arthur  Bundy, 
R.  B.  Ketcham,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bresler,  B.  P.  Brea- 
ler.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Bumpus. 
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litmrtdav.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
following  article  by  Bamet 
today  s  \^ashlnRton  Post: 


tie 


Tbr 
nnHf  rUfwii 
uiMter  va: 
UnlUd 
veto. 

For 
had  belon 


IT  TH«  tnt  »  TO  Fuwcn 

(By  Bam«t  Mover) 

ac«ttcly  erlUcal  situation   tn   Qrecc* 

Um   vtadom   of   Uie   move,   now 

In  Congrcs*.  to  strvngthen  Um 

NajUona  by  cwbiiif  tb*  great  po«« 


t»iiwliiiy|>ba 
■•t  up  In 

KremlinB 

It  WM  4W 

•ucb  • 

•ntir*  MlAdl* 
that. 


and  Turlu  y 

Democrucica 


tba  Seeurtty  CoiBMtl  baa 

^t  the  report  of  the  Balkan  eoaa- 

mai  body,  appolntad  laat  Decrm- 

ittaa  kMfeiBC  lato  dwrgca  ttoat 

Efulgarla.  and  TnBOi<aft«  war*  aup- 

warlara  ta  oortbam  Oraaet. 

accumulated  by  the  commlaaMa 

dear  thskl  ttoaae  clMkrsca  were  not 

Buaaia    and    ber    CoDununiat- 

tata>m«t  in  tbe  Ba»ana  are  out 

pcaaant  Oraak  OovamoMnt  and 

ts  place  a  reglmr  that  will  do  tbc 

bidding. 

tbe  preclae  purpoaa  at  Uoffcim 
dajralopment.  whicb  would  laaea  tlaa 
Eaat  open  to  SoTlet  rtnratn^ 
at  Prealdent  Truman'a  requeal, 
I  utborised  large-acale  aid  to  Gri 


kar.  apanb 

Albania 
porUng  giierrilla 

Bvtdeno  i 
maliea  it 
unXcunded. 


lOEl 


t< 
biparlMa 

Fl  MTTBOir. 
gTT  up 

Jl  to. 


for 
fkontler 

A 
BOi 
and  a 
WaLTn 
laitfoduce<  I 
poee  It  H 
ITnlted  M 

It  must 
and 
can  have 


atrangtba  ling 


San 

tlona  of 


ATIVES 


move  alowly. 
Truman'a    appeal    to    Congreaa 
on  March   12.     C3nly   now.   more 
nMintha  later,  baa  tba  Grlawoid  mi»- 
arrlvBd  on   the  acene  in  Greece.     Ac- 
Co  igreaa  haa  yet  to  appropriate  tba 
functe  that  were  authoriaad 
DcaublnM.  the  preaaura  on  Or« 
aoTlet  north  haa  nofc 

it  has  been  alappaA  up 


0<  the  Bovlev-eupported  guer- 

te  Oraaw  waaHA  now  acnre  a 

It  wouM  BOt  only   round 

a  sphere  of  Influence  in  the  Bai- 

fulminating  the  only  non-Coocunu- 

t  In  the  peninsula.     It  would 

a   tremendous   blow   to  American 

»,%  a  time  when  16  European  natlooa 

td  together  to  carry  out  the  Mar- 

omlnoua  drcumstanee  that  tbe 
Soviet  pres&ure  on  Greece  is  tak- 
at  the   very  moment  when  tbe 
douncil  Is  conaidaring  the  problem. 
uid  her  Balkan  aatellitee  do  not 
be   particularly  concerned   with 
Council  may  do.    Should  It  reach 
on  the  questioo  of  carrjtng  out 
of  the  Balkan  Oommia- 
can  always  block  action  by  em- 
veto. 

time,  the  mere  threat  of  a 
>een  enoogb  to  prolong  the  Oreek 
in   tiM  Council   and   thiu  gain 
tuaata'k  satellites  along  the  Greek 
coottnue  their  dirty  work. 

group  of  Senaton,  beaded  by 

Republican,  of  Mlcbigan. 

of  Houaa  Martan.  beaded  by 

.  Republican,  of  MlMMHia.  bave 

reaoiutions  whoaa  mammtao  pur- 

to  brtag  about  a  rrrlaton  of  the 


lOW-dGm 
reeom  nendations  i 
[.  Buai  la 
ring  b<r 


abaol  utaly 


that,  atateainanlike 

as  thia  move  la.  it 

no  Immediate  effect  so  far  aa  tbe 

of  the  UM  la  ccocemed.    At 

despite  tba  Tlgarous  objec- 

Canadlan  and  other  delegations. 


Praieiaeo. 


tie 


tba  amendment  of  tba  Charter 
aatwaaiy  dillcult. 

Tba  Cbartar  providea  for  two  diatinct  but 
lalated  methods  of  amendment.  In  the  first 
place  an  amendment  can  go  Into  effect  if 
tt  la  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tbe 
Oanaral  AaasMbly.  followed  by  ratification 
by  tm^tblnii  of  tbe  members  of  the  United  | 
Mationa.  The  appmrlng  aationa  miist  in- 
clude, however,  all  tba  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  There  la  that  vstoj 
again. 

Amendment    ts    also    poaalbie    through    a  | 
general   conference  of   the   United   Nations. 
AinUn  flnal  approval  re<iulrcs  tbe  unanlmoua 
vote  of  tbe  big  five. 

There  la  no  reason  to  believe  tbat  Ruaalal 
to  in  tbe  leaat  tnrltnad  to  gtva  up  her  vetoj 
power.  She  regarda  it  aa  far  more  impor- 
tant  than  ail  the  raat  of  the  Charter  since 
it  enables  her  to  block  action  which  m.iy  be 
contrary  to  her  interests  snd  the  taterests 
of  bsr  fistellltcs. 

Bussla's  record  as  a  UM  member  suggssts. 
In  fact,  tbat  her  only  interest  tn  the  new  i 
world  organlratlon  Ilea  tn  preserving  the  vetoj 
and  the  negative  power  It  gives  her. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  to  t>e  hoped  that  Congressj 
snil  give  Its  fulleet  possible  approval  to 
Vergxiaon  and  Judd  resolutions. 

Such    action    would   clearly   demonstral 
America's  determination  to  make  the  UN 
real   Instrtnnent   of   peace.     It   would 
combat  the  frequently  made  charge  that 
United  Sutea  Is  aa  Interested  in  retain! 
the    veto    provlston    in    ths    Charter 
Russia. 
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or  nxnton 
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Mr    TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  m 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Times  of  Julj 
15,  1947: 

This  was  sent  to  me  by  a  constltuentj 
who  feels  very  strongly  about  the  Cen^ 
tralia  Coal  Co.  disaster  and  the  amc 
of  the  fines  levied: 

TOST  A  tl.OOO  CHECK? 

(QttMt  editorial  from  St.  Louis  Star-I 

Remsaaberlng  tbe  shock  and 
wiilcb  came  with  tbe  grim,  dark  deaths 
111  oMn  in  Centralia  Iflns  Mo.  5  only 
March,  it  U  bard  to  believe  tbat  all 
of  the  tragedy  may  tit  stilled  by  the  scrat 
Ing  of  a  eompany  executive's  signature 
a  check  for  11.000.     Tet  such  is  the  na 
effect  of  time  that  this  anticlimax  has 
come  a  too  genuine  possibility. 

The  Centralia  Coal  Co.,  owner  of  the 
nols  death  trap,  was  fined  tBOO  on  eacli_ 
two  oounta  by  a  Judge  In  Nashvine.  HI. 
eass  sgaiast  tt  was  no*  contested. 

Counsel  ssid  that  "the  eompany  dc 
feel  like  entering  a  plea  at  guilty  '  but 
like  to  dispose  ot  the  matter  to  avoid  ei 
slve  migstion.     And  that  was  good  enc 
for   court    snd    prosecutor.    Giber 
were  dropped. 

At  tbe  same  time.  Robert  U.  Mediil. 
director  of  tba  Oliaoli  Department  of 
and  mnmala.  aod  bis  amiatant.  Robvt 
aafced  tor  a  tfmacs  of  venue.    This 
will  be  giaalsd  sines  Judge  R.  W. 
said  that  "When  you  eonalder  that  ill 
lost  their  Uvee  in  this  county  and  that 
pie  gatbared  in  great  ntmiben  and  saw 
ambulancea  taktng  out  the  victlma.  I 
conceive  tbcre  might  be  prejudice  against 
persons  reeponslble." 
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for  worry. 

callously  indif- 

thc  diaaatcr.    Once 

}wn  into  the  earth 

tion  on  such  safety 

lable  to  write  into 

lla  really  to  end  in 
indlgxiiBtlon  rsally 

be  forgotten,  and 
mining  aa  an 
ciinatton    in   which 
(day  for  hto  life? 
en  stretch  tbe  odds 
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the  artme  and  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  tlie  coountttee  are  still  pertinent. 

This  18-man  bipartisan  committee  issued 
a  series  of  11  reports,  based  upon  extensive 
hearings  and  study,  and  many  of  its  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  by  Congyeaa. 
The  final  report  summarized  Its  views  on  the 
then  current  economic  problems  and  cer- 
tain longer-range  problems.  All  these  re- 
ports received  approval  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee, there  t>elng  no  minority  reports. 

UACHiNEST  or  covnMMKirr  IN  rrs  ktvect  on 

KCONOMIC  POUCT 

The  committee  called  attention  in  lu  final 
report  to  the  need  for  a  standing  committee 
to  advise  Congress  on  all  aspects  of  economic 
policy,  pointing  out  that  the  existing  com- 
mittee structure  was  deficient  In  this  re- 
spect.    It  stated: 

"Prankneaa  requires  the  confession  ttiat 
most  of  the  standing  committees  of  both 
are  concerned  with  the  special  in- 
of  that  sector  of  the  economy  with 
which  they  are  mainly  charged  and  that 
It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  re- 
lation of  theae  policies  into  a  coherent  pro- 
gram U  achieved  at  the  legislative  level  " 

Your  Joint  committee  is  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion to  fill  that  need.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  reports  by  your  committee  from  time 
to  time  on  major  economic  policies  would 
aerve  as  useful  guides  to  the  various  com- 
mltteaa  of  twth  Houses.  They  would  also 
provide  the  background  for  ti»e  recommen- 
dations which  the  committee  will  make  on 
the  President's  report. 

The  Colmer  committee  also  pointed  out 
the  need  of  a  better  coordination  of  the 
executive  departmenU  and  agencies  as  ti>ey 
affect  the  over-all  economic  policy  of  the 
Government.  An  attempt  was  made  dtuing 
the  wartime  to  bring  about  this  coordination 
through  the  Office  of  War  Mobilisation  and 
Reconversion.  While  the  experience  of  this 
Office  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  did 
offer  a  valued  example  as  to  what  could  be 
accomplished  If  there  were  a  proper  sUff 
organization  within  the  executive  depart- 
menU to  coordinate  the  actlvitlea  of  the 
departments  and  many  Independent  a?»en- 
cies.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
would  fit  logically  Into  such  a  general  staff 
organization,  but  the  Council  alone  is  not 
■uSdtnt.    The  committee  stated: 

**Tbe  scale  of  peacetime  operations  of  any 
modem  government  involves  the  necessity 
of  bringing  Into  line  general  fiscal  policy, 
social  objectives,  foreign  policy,  and  domes- 
tic politics  To  accomplish  this  requires  a 
governmental  agency  that  coordinates  not 
only  the  major  departmenU  tut  the  large 
numlMr  of  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sioos  and  the  many  govemnMntal  corpora- 
tions created  by  act  of  Congress. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  recommends 
to  Congrem  the  study  through  Ite  appro- 
priate cotnmlttee  structure  of  the  legislative 
aspecu  of  such  policy  formation  in  peace- 
time." 

CMPLOTMCNT    AND    UNCMPLOTMSMT 

The  Colmer  committee  in  its  December 
report  pointed  out  that,  although  en^)loy- 
ment  was  at  unprecedented  peacetime  levels. 
production  in  several  important  Industries 
was  conaiderably  l>elow  the  rate  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  hich  level  of  employment. 

In  many  Industries  cosU  had  Increased 
appreciably  since  the  end  of  the  war  because 
production  per  man-hour  had  not  Increased 
sufficiently  to  offset  the  Increase  in  wage 
ratea  and  material  cosU.  The  law  produc- 
tivity was  due  to  a  number  of  reasons,  such 
as  the  high  rate  of  Iclwr  turn-over,  the  large 
prcportlon  of  workers  without  adequate  rkill 
and  training,  the  delays  in  the  flow  of  mate- 
rial— partly  caused  by  strikes. 

Since  the  f.rst  of  the  year  employment  has 
Increased  still  further  and  there  has  been 
an  Improvement  In  productivity  in  many  in- 
dustries.    Labor  turn-over  has  declined  ap- 
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preclably:  the  workers  are  becoming  better 
trained,  and  there  Is  a  better  Qow  of  mate- 
rials. Also  the  Installation  of  new  machin- 
ery and  the  improvement  of  methods  are  be- 
ginning to  show  results.  These  factors 
should  continue  to  operate,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect a  further  Improvement  In  productivity. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  goods  and  thus 
preventing  further  Inflation. 

It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  increase 
In  productivity  will  not  l>e  as  great  as  it  was 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  First 
World  War.  For  a  period  In  the  early  twen- 
ties, output  per  man-hoxn"  increased  almost 
three  times  the  normal  rate  of  al>out  3  per- 
cent per  year.  Figures  are  not  available  as  to 
the  Increase  In  productivity  we  are  now  ob- 
taining, but  it  Is  probably  not  in  excess  of 
the  normal  prewar  rate.  One  factor  which 
will  probably  prevent  a  marked  Increase  In 
productivity,  particularly  over  the  long  run. 
is  the  lack  of  incentives  cotnpared  with  the 
penod  after  the  last  war.  With  the  extremely 
high  level  of  personal  Income  taxes  and  the 
corporate  Income  taxes  being  more  than 
three  times  their  level  after  the  last  war,  tlve 
incen-uive  to  Invest  new  capital  In  machinery 
and  equipment  Is  much  less  than  It  was. 
This  Is*  one  important  reason  why  great  ef- 
fort should  b3  made  to  reduce  Government 
exoendltures  and  taxes.  As  the  Colmer  com- 
mittee stated,  the  only  way  we  can  expect 
to  continue  to  Improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  Is  through  Increase  tn  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  the  important  construction  Industry, 
where  there  Is  the  greatest  need  and  also 
the  freatest  possibility  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, only  slight  progres-s  has  b?cn  mede. 
The  critical  pertod  for  unemployment  will 
probably  be  reached  wl'.en  deferred  demands 
for  many  products  have  been  met  and  erporU 
decline.  If  before  that  time  productivity  has 
Increased  and  costs  and  prices  have  been 
reduced,  we  may  b»  able  to  avoid  any  serious 
unemployment.  Tlie  Colmer  committee 
pointed  out  that  with  the  proper  foresight 
and  action  by  the  Government,  industry,  and 
labor,  the  danger  of  a  Ecrious  decline  In  busi- 
ness and  farming  should  be  minimized,  but 
that  we  fhould  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
any  unemployment  that  will  develop.  Tliey 
considered  that  the  present  unemployment 
compensation  system  is  a  sound  and  practical 
merns  of  providing  for  the  unemployed. 

In  one  of  lU  earlier  reporu  the  committee 
urged  States  to  liberalize  the  unemployment 
benefits,  and  considerthle  progress  has  been 
made  since  then.  Now  many  SUtes  provide 
benefits  of  over  20  weeks  duration  with  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefite  of  $20  or  more.  A 
number  of  States,  however,  are  still  below 
these  levels,  and  the  committee  recommended 
tiiat  thoee  States  which  have  not  lll>eraliBed 
their  beneau  should  do  so;  the  reserve  funds 
are  sufficient  to  permit  an  Increase  in  bene- 
fiU.  Tlie  committe  also  thouvlit  that  the 
system  should  lie  extended  to  cover  workers 
In  small  firms,  the  present  system  being  lim- 
ited in  many  States  to  employers  of  eight  or 
more. 

The  committee  reccmmended  that  action 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  extend  tiie 
coverage  of  the  Federal  old-age  insurance 
plan  to  Include  groups  now  excluded,  such  as 
domestic  servants,  farm  lalxjr,  employees  of 
nonprofit  (Mrganiaations.  Government,  and 
self-employed  groups — normally  numbering 
12.000.OCO  people.  Many  of  these  were  cov- 
ered during  the  war  because  they  were  In 
industry,  but  now  that  they  have  retvu-ned  to 
the  normal  employment  they  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  contributions,  unless  these 
occupations  are  brought  under  the  system. 

PXmLIC    WOKXS    AND    CONSTBUCTION 

In  tU  seventh  report,  the  postwar  com- 
mittee made  a  number  of  recommendations 
regarding  postwar  public  works  and  con- 
struction. I  would  suggest  that  your  com- 
mittee carefully  consider  these  recommenda- 
tions as  they  are  as  pertinent  now  as  at  the 


time  they  were  made.  The  report  was  based 
upon  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  in- 
volved after  exhaustive  hearings  and  after 
consulutlon  with  many  experU  in  the  field. 
The  committee  pointed  out  construction  is 
too  small  a  factor  to  l>e  successfully  used  to 
stabilize  the  entire  economy,  but  tbat  con- 
certed efforU  should  be  made  to  stabilize 
the  construction  industry  itself.  It  recom- 
mended that  public  construction  be  limited 
during  this  period  of  active  private  construc- 
tion to  projecU  of  immediate  necessity,  but 
tliat  at  tlie  same  time  plans  and  specifica- 
tions lie  drawn  up  in  advance  of  need  by 
public  agencies— Federal.  State,  and  local— 
so  that  the  public  programs  can  be  expanded 
as  private  ones  alacken. 

In  the  past,  the  record  has  not  liecn  very 
good  in  this  respect,  as  public  ccmatructlun 
expenditures    generally    rise    and    fail    with 
private    expenditures.     This    Is    a    field    in 
«h'ch    your    committee    could    do    effective 
work.    Good  progress  has  lieen  made  to  date 
In  the  preparation  of  drawings  and  apeclA- 
catlons  and  also  in  carrying  out  tlie  program 
of  withholding  public  works  during  this  pe- 
riod of  high  activity  In  private  ^onstructioa. 
But  this  postponement  lias   probably   been 
due    to    high   cosU.     There    Is   conaidcrable 
money  available  In  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenu    for    various    proJecu.    Some    of 
these  are  absolutely  necessary  and  probably 
can  be  postposed  only  for  a  short  time.     De- 
liberate effort,  however,  should  be  made  by 
all   Governmeut   agencies   to   hold   back   as 
much   as   possible   of    this   construction    so 
that  they   will  lie  available  to  fill  tbe  gap 
in  private  construction  when  things  fall  off. 
The  Colmer  committee  felt  that  additional 
money  should  lie  made  avatiabie  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  advances  to  the  Stales 
and   mimicipalitiee   for  the  preparation   of 
plans   and   specifications    and    also   for   the 
Federal    Government    proJecU    already    au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

The  committee  recommended  that  machin- 
ery should  be  set  up  to  coordinate  t!ie  con- 
struction policies  of  ttie  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and.  in  turn,  to  co- 
ordinate theee  policies  with  those  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  with  pri- 
vate industry.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  would  seem  to  have  the  authority 
rieded  to  set  up  the  machtnsry,  and  the 
committee  recommended  steps  to  this  end 
should  be  taken  at  once. 

The  committee  in  iU  final  report  ex- 
pressed a  serious  concern  over  tlie  implica- 
tion of  cturent  high-construction  costs.  It 
pointed  cut  tiiat  there  was  a  danger  In  the 
Industry  pricing  itself  out  of  tbe  market 
and  tliat— 

"If  costs  cannot  be  reduced  substantially, 
the  industry  will  be  confined  largely  to  pro- 
ducing only  enough  housing  for  the  Increase 
lu  families  and  will  not  reach  the  rehousing 
market.  It  Is  important  tlut  the  industry 
improve  its  methods  so  that  costs  can  be 
reduced  with  increaeed  volume,  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  other  industrtes." 

maSAL  BUDGET  AND  TAX  FOUCT 

In  iU  fourth  report.  Issued  in  September 
1944.  tbe  committee  suted  that  the  basis 
for  the  postwar  Federal  budget  and  tax  pol- 
icy should  be  a  firm  determination  to  btAd 
Federal  expenditures  down  to  a  mmtmum 
consistent  with  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Government.  It  jwin^ed  out.  however, 
that  Federal  expenditures  after  the  war 
would  be  mtKh  higher  than  prewar  years 
and  stated  in  this  report,  'that — 

"It  is  not  tmllkely  that  in  the  first  years 
after  the  war  the  total  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  approach  ♦20,000,030,000  per  an- 
num " 

The  following  statement  Is  quoted  from 
tbe  final  report  of  December  1046: 

"The  committee  wishes  to  reiterate  mors 
strongly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  reducing 
expenditures  substantially.  It  realises  that 
we    cannot   reach    the    $20,000,000,000    le.el 
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n«xt  flecal  ymr.    It  would,  how- 
irriotis  consideration  to  reducing 
for  the  ft.«cal  year  ending  Juna 
•30.000.000.000.  with  further  sub- 
tul  reduction  during  the  foUowinK  ye»r. 
but  with     he  objective  of  a  tao. 000. 000 .000 
bud^t  at    m  early  date. 

The  conmlttee  feels  that  a  budget  of 
•30.000.000  COO  Is  a  realistic  budget  and  that 
expendtttuss  can  be  reduced  to  this  level 
without  interfering  with  national  defense  or 
other  noruial  functions  of  the  Government. 
At  thi»  lev  A  the  coat  to  the  rederal  Govern- 
ment per  ^unUy  of  four  wouUt  be  over  tSM 
per  ymr 

U  ■— p4>iils<  out  th»t  with  Uila  1 
iB  FMl>r»l  expenditures  a  substantial  sur- 
plus could  be  created  and  also  that  reduc- 
tions coul<  be  made  In  Federal  taxes. 
As  to  ta. :  policy,  the  committee  stated: 
"Tax  policy:  Unless  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion and  fmployment  are  malntame  '.  the 
necessary  taxation  may  pro. e  In- 
Unleas  a  tax  program  is  adopted 
minimize  the  repressive  effects  of 
taxation,  this  goal  may  not  be 
rhus.  In  addition  to  holding  Fed- 


eral expen  lirures  down  to  a  minimum  con- 
sistent wl  ;h  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Governme  it.  it  U  neceaaary  to  develop  a 
Federal  ta  :  system  which  will  ratoe  the  neces- 
reveiue  and  still  distribute  the  tax 
a  manner  that  will  provide  ade- 


quate IncinttTee  for  venture  capital,  creative 
effort,  mnt  bustneea  growth,  and  also  permit 
expansion  tn  consumer  demand. 

"Partly  m  a  result  of  the  prewar  trend  and 
partly  d^  ■  to  wartime  necessities,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  sratem  has  placed  steadily  increas- 
ing burd*  ns  on  rlsk-Uklng  enterprise.  On 
the  one  land.  It  puts  a  premium  on  the 
avoidance  of  risk  provided  by  the  refuge  from 
taxation  '  hrough  tax-exempt  securities.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  hiis  Imposed  double  taxa- 
tion on  Mcome  derived  from  business  divi- 
dends and  has  placed  excessive  burdens  on 
those  bu!  Ineases  and  Individuals  to  whom 
we  must  ook  for  a  large  share  of  the  funds 
required  or  the  expansion  of  employment 
opportunl  :tes.  An  adequate  reduction  In 
such  tax  I  lurdana  «U1  be  esMntlal. 

'■|val  Wl— liwiinn  m— >  be  given  to  a 
of  the  tax  lOMi  OB  the  lower -tn- 
rhtch  provMto  tb*  %ttit.  bulk  ot 
the  demand  tot  consumption  goods  on  which 
employmi  Dt  so  largely  depends.  Social  con* 
kideratloni  also  require  that  Ftderul  tnxe* 
shall  not  depreas  the  living  standards  of 
those  whi  are  at  a  to«re  susbsiatence  level. 
Neverthel  las.  If  MpMUUtUTM  are  htM  down 
to  reaaoni  ble  Itvtto,  Um  eommlttet  bvlitvta  It 
should  be  poMlble  to  reduce  present  tnoome* 
tax  burdi  n»  un  all  Income  groupn.    Such  re> 
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expendlturea  at  thU  level,  governmental  pol< 
ley  plays  a  much  more  Important  part  la  J 
the  economy  of   the  country  than   hereto-| 
fore.     It   la  extremely  dlfBcult  for   govern- 
mental action  in  the  economic  field  to  ba 
properly   timed— due  often   to  the  political 
situation  and  to  the  delays  cauaed  by  ob-j 
talnlng   Imth   the  executive  and   leglslaUi 
approval.    There  is  thus  a  danger  that  la 
governmental  expenditures  are  apt  to  lead  to] 
wider  swings  In  economic  activity. 

MOMrrABT  AND  FIMANCIAL  PtOBLKMS 

The  commltte?  In  lU  ftaal  report  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  rise  which  had  oc- 
curred m  consumer  debt  since  the  end  ot 
the  war.  The  fignre  te  now  slightly  above  | 
the  peak  reached  in  1941  The  committee 
did  not  take  a  deflnU^  position  In  re<4:»rdaj 
to  the  continuation  of  the  regulation  o(  con- 
sumer credit  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  be- 
cause of  the  effect  which  consumer  Install* 
ment  cretllt  might  have  upon  swings  In  tl 
business  cycle.  It  felt  that  this  was  a  matt 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  tt 
appropriate  congressional  committee. 

The  conmlttee  also  studied  the  credit  and  | 
capiul  needs  of  small  business.    As  a  result 
of  Its  studies.  It  concluded— 

"That  with  the  funds  available  In  ban! 
throughout  the  country.  In  both  large 
smalf  centers,   with   the   plans  which   hat 
already    been    formulated   by    the   banks 
help    smsiller    companies,    the    bank-cre< 
situation  for  business  concerns  of  all  si 
can  be  considered  satisfactory. 

•With  regard   to  equity  capital,  howei 
small   and   new   business   Is   probably   In 
less  advantageous  position  than  with  regai 
to  bank  credit      The  cost  of  Issuing  secur 
ties  IS  corisiderable  and  the  organized  mar^ 
kets  are  not  receptive  to  the  Issues  of  lltt 
known  firms. 

*'It  has  been  maintained  that  this  slti 
tlon  has  Iteen  aggravated  by  the  elaboral 
rpquirements  of  the  Securities  and  Exchai 
Conunisslon  for  the  registration  of  securl^ 
ties  Somt'  relaxation  In  favor  of  small  busl^ 
ncaa  aeems  to  be  compatible  with  adequat< 
aafefuards." 

The  committee  called  attention  to  efic 
already    being    made    by    businessmen 
bankers  to  provide  equity  capital  for  si 
business. 

Aa  one  means  of  offsetting  the  Inllatloni 
pressure   ahich   still   exlsu.   the   commlttfl 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  vigorous  y\ 
motion   of    both    the   retention   of   8«vin| 
Bonds  to  maturity  and  purchaae  of  nddt« 
ttunal  bunda.     It  tugfeated  that  the  TrcuK- 
ury  should  be  allowed   to  defray  expenscaj 
incurred  by  Isiulng  agents  In  the  operatioi^ 
of  pay-roll  deduction  plan.    It  also  su|gea| 
the  possibility  of  changing  the  terms  of  " 
"I"  bonds  so  that  they  would  be  more 
tractive:    'or   example,   the   Interest   of 
percent  might  be  continued  for  an  addltlc 
period   on. matured    bonds   and   the 
might  be  innde  negotiable  for  loan  pur{ 

rMttON     ICOMOMIC     FOIICT 

In  a  report  taaued  in  May  1945.  the 
mIttM  pointed  out  that  a  substantial  fi 
ctgn  trada  and  investment  flow  Is  an  eRser 
tial  part  cf  ooutmued  prosperity.    It  stati 
that— 

"The  enxmous  capacity  of  our  country 
produce,  to  consume,  and  to  save  must  r« 
In  the  pof.twar  period  in  extensive  ex( 
extensive  imports,  and  extensive  foreign 
vestments  " 

The  economic  program  recommended 
vlded  for  the  relaxation  ol  barriers  to  Int 
national  trade  and  international  payment 

"The   reduction   at   trade   barriers   wouU 
serve  to  attain  a  political  as  wel'  as  econc 
goal  by  substituting  economic  cooperat 
for  economic  warfare  and  thus  would  n<ist 
greatly  In  the  esubllahment  of  a  pe.icefl 
world  order." 
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■CONOMIC   aaCOMSTBUCnOM    IN   COBOPB 

The  most  Important  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  foreign  economic  prttcy  is 
obviously  economic  reconstruction  In  Europe. 
As  a  recult  of  a  vlMt  of  seven  members  of 
the  Postwar  Committee  to  Europe  hi  1945. 
the  committee  Issued  a  report  In  November 
cf  that  year  on  the  "Economic  Reconstruc- 
tion m  Europe."  A  number  of  recommenda- 
tions were  made  which  have  since  become 
the  policy  of  the  Oovemment.  Reference 
will  be  m.nde  here  only  to  one  aspect  of  the 
problem,  namely,  the  reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many which  Is  probably  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem. 

The  committee's  report  was  probably  the 
first  BUthcritatlve  statement  of  the  probable 
break-down  In  Germany  of  the  plans  which 
were  In  operation  and  Its  forecasts  have  been 
generally  borne  out  by  events  of  the  past 
2  years.  The  following  recommendations 
from  both  Its  1945  report  and  its  final  report 
wou^d  still  seem  to  apply.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  these  conclusions  are  now  being 
generally   accepted. 

NOVnCBSB    IS4S 

"The  committee  Is  convinced  that  to  strip 
Germany  of  the  factorle-.  neoeerary  for  the 
ordin.-ry  Industries  cf  Germany  would  be 
to  Imptse  a  burden  of  relief  on  the  western 
powers.  pr;ncipally  the  United  States.  If 
wtdeeorccd  starvation  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions to  the  public  health  are  to  be  avoided 
In  all  Europe. 

"The  s  mplest  analysts  shows  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Industries  of  sll  the  other  coun- 
tries surrounding  Germsny  upon  German 
raw  materials  and  German  manufactures. 
To  go  beyond  the  limits  of  destroying  the 
wsr-maklng  power  of  Germany  is  to  depress 
the  whole  sUndard  of  living  of  Bvurope  and. 
thrcu'-h  it.  of  world  recovery.  It  follows. 
of  course,  that  our  own  foreign  trade  with 
Europe  would  suffer  in  proportion." 
mCEMBEK  it4e 
"GIvea  the  present  Rusian  attitude.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  force  the  issue  by  in- 
tegrating the  western  xoues  Into  as  nearly 
•  self-suAclent  basU  as  possible,  putting  a 
complete  stop  to  the  agreed  schedule  of 
reparations  for  Russia  until  such  time  cs 
Russia  Is  prepared  to  live  up  to  the  basic 
agfununt  of  unifying  the  economy  of 
Oamtany. 

"It  is  true  that  In  the  short  run  Germany  a 
production  U  limited  by  the  shorUge  of  fuel 
more  than  by  prospective  reparations  de- 
ll vertea  from  the  western  aonee  In  the 
longer  run.  after  the  next  a  years,  however. 
the  limitation  of  Ofimany's  ability  to  b:- 
come  self-sustaining  will  be  nffected  b;  the 
nppllcation  of  a  level  of  Industry  too  low  to 
support  the  grmtly  inrrcaaed  ptipulatlon  of 
Oarmany  In  an  Impoverished  territory. 

"A  small  Investment  In  raw  mateilala  and 
Rome  basic  machinery  made  available  to  the 
Germans.  p!u»  a  stop  on  reparation  pay* 
menu  and  the  building  up  of  foreign  ex* 
Chang*  aa  rapidly  as  possible,  seems  to  be 
the  only  method  of  cutting  down  th*  In- 
deAntt*  continuation  of  thU  larg*  burden 
of  feeding  (.ur  ex-encmies  that  Is  now  Im- 
poard  on  us  This  means  a  productive  loan 
now.  or  relief  and  chaos  liulaAnltely. 

•  It  further  emphaslaes  the  points  made  at 
length  In  the  eighth  report,  and  parucu- 
larly  in  part  a.  of  the  heavy  dependence  of 
other  European  autes  on  German  recovery. 
While  at  the  time  the  committee's  report 
was  issued  the  position  Uken  was  regarded 
as  extreme.  It  feels  that  the  evidence  of  the 
sUgnatlon  of  European  recovery  on  a  normal 
basis  sufllciently  bear*  out  the  elementary 
analysis  already  offered:  UnUl  Ocrmany  la 
able  to  pay  for  lu  own  ImporU.  world  com- 
rierce  suffers  and  those  ceHinUlea  which  have 
been  heavily  dependent  upon  German  pro- 


duction wUl  be  retarded  to  a  critical  degree 
in  their  own  recovery." 

SinPfTNC   AND  SHIPBtnLOIMG 

This  Industry  Is  the  particular  concern 
of  the  Government  because  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  It  for  national  security  In  time 
of  war.  As  a  result  of  Its  study,  the  Colmer 
committee  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  postwar  problems  of  the 
industry : 

"(1)  The  maintenance  of  an  enlarged 
merchant  marine  under  our  flag  Is  ersentlal 
for  our  national  security. 

"(2)  Operating  and  construction  subsidies 
should  be  paid,  as  needed,  for  merchant  tcs- 
sels  the  operation  of  which  is  considered 
essential  in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
The  appropriations  for  such  subsidies  should 
be  reccgnlred  as  part  of  the  cost  of  national 
defense. 

(3)  Po  shipping  not  considered  essential 
for  national  security,  the  comparative  costs 
of  rendering  transportation  service  should 
be  the  determining  factor.  No  subsidies 
shcu'd  be  provided  to  such  shipping. 

"(4)  With  the  exception  of  a  strategic  re- 
serve for  defense  purposes,  vessels  whlc 
cannot  be  sold  either  to  American  operators 
or  to  foreign  countries  should  be  scrapped. 
The  expenEe  of  maintaining  ships  in  sanc- 
tuary 5>.ould  likewise  be  considered-a  cost  of 
naticnal  defence. 

"(5(  The  maintenance  of  a  shipbuilding 
Industry  in  times  of  pe-'ce  Is  considered  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  naticnal  security.  Its 
utilizailcn  for  the  continued  technical  i- 
prcvement  of  cu.-  merchant  marine  shculd 
b?  encouraged  through  the  cooperritlon  of 
the  technical  experts  of  the  armed  services, 
with  subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  extent  uec- 
osscry  to  maintain  a  needed  nucleus  of  skill 
!  nd  cnpaclty.  The  construction  of  types  of 
vessc's  of  ^hic'.i  a  deflcier.cy  still  exists 
should  be  Initiated  as  soon  as  possible." 

POSTWAR    ACartrTJLTUaAL   POI1CIE8 

The  report  Issued  In  August  1946.  by  the 
Ilcuse  Postwar  Ccmmlttec.  mede  a  number 
of  recommendations  In  regards  to  the  Im- 
mediate and  long-run  postwar  agricultural 
policies  This  repr^rt  was  br.sed  upon  nu- 
merous hearings  at  which  leading  authori- 
ties on  agriculture  appeared,  and  a  thorough 
study  by  the  committee  aided  by  some  of 
the  best  qualified  students  of  the  prob'em*. 
As  conditions  In  agriculture  will  play  tuch 
an  Important  part  In  maintaining  the  high 
level  of  productive  employment  in  this  coun- 
try. I  wculd  call  your  attenMon  especially  to 
the  recommendations  contained  In  that  re- 
port. One  recommendntlon  that  might  well 
fall  within  the  province  of  ycur  Joint  com- 
mit tei»  related  to  a  study  of  the  whole  qviee- 
tlon  of  parity  prlow: 

"The  committee  further  recommanda  ■ 
especially  In  view  of  the  obviously  uneeo- 
nomir  price  relatlonahip*  represented  by 
preeent  parity  levels  for  Individual  eommodl* 
tte^. -that  a  thorough  reconsideration  of 
parity  eoncepu  be  made  In  two  reapacU: 
The  relative  level  of  parity  price*  batwaan 
one  commodity  and  another,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  general  level  ot  all  agricultural 
price*  as  defined  tn  terms  of  the  1910-14 
base  Btudy  should  be  conducted  and  legis- 
lation prepared  prior  to  the  end  of  th* 
Stergall  period  so  that  farmera  will  not  be 
called   upon    to   make   their   plans   in   the 

dark." 

ooMCLtraioN 

A*  a  eonduslon  to  Its  flnal  report  to  Ono- 
gress.  the  Postwar  Committee  made  certain 
observations  on  the  general  economic  prob- 
lems which  we  face  and  the  role  which  Oov- 
emment should  play  in  meeting  them.  I 
would  partlctilarly  commend  these  comments 
to  your  attention  as  they  repreaent  the  )udc- 
ment  of  thU  18-man  committee  after  a  study 
extending  over  a  period  of  almost  3  years. 


"The  national  Income  la  considerably 
above  the  peacetime  level  and  only  allghtly 
below  the  wartime  peak.  There  have  been 
further  additions  since  the  end  of  the  war 
to  the  large  liquid  savings  tn  the  bands  of 
the  public.  Purchasing  power  la  at  an  un- 
precedented level  and  could  be  exerted  to 
push  prices  higher. 

"It  is  thu*  ncccasary  that  moderation  be 
shown  by  all  groups  In  order  to  check  the 
threat  to  a  continued  inflationary  trend — 
by  consumers  in  spending,  by  labor  in  wmge 
demands,  hy  business  in  pricing  policlc*.  by 
Government  In  its  own  spending,  tax.  and 
monetary  policies. 

"Um  greatest  contribution  to  the  solutton 
of  these  problems  c&n  be  made  by  mn  in- 
crease in  productivity  of  all  factora  of  pro- 
ouction  which  would  both  reduoe  coats  and 
Increese  supplies. 

"At  the  prcaent  time  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  ;ve  are  going  to  experience  a  bud- 
ness  receaskm  in  the  months  to  come.  It 
must  be  granted  that  there  U  evidence  both 
in  the  current  levels  of  prleaa  and  of  oper- 
ations and  in  the  form  of  tatatsrlcal  analeig^ 
which  seem  to  lend  support  to  such  fears. 
The  committee,  however,  does  not  feel  itself 
able  to  Judge  at  the  moment  whether  the 
present  maladjustments  arc  stich  as  to  pre- 
sage a  general  business  decline  or  whether 
readjustment  in  specific  lines  will  occur  as 
they  have  over  the  past  year,  one  problem 
following  snother  but  without  bringing 
about  general  retardation. 

'Considering    everything,    the    committee 
feels  that  there  Is  no  necessity  lor  either  a 
depression  or  recession.     The  country-,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  has  the  greatest  buying 
power  and  the  greatest  pent-up  demand  for 
consumer  products  in  its  history.    Looae  talk 
of  depressions  and  business  recession  Is  un- 
justified Hnd  serves  no  good  purpore.     There 
is  nothing  wrcmg  with  the  country  that  bard 
work  and  resultant  production  will  not  cure. 
"The  committee  in  Ita  assignment  was  prt- 
marily  concerned  with  economic  problems  of 
the     immediate     postwar     period.     It    has, 
therefore,   not   studied   those   problems   re- 
lating to  the  reduction  of  the  witle  swings 
In  busineas  activity  we  have  experienced  in 
the  past.    This  U  one  of  the  moat  aerlous 
economic  problems  which  the  country  faces 
in  the  future.    It  U  parUcularly  with  this 
obleclive  In  mind  that  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  a  permanent  ovei-nll  economic 
policy  commlttas  be  set  up  in  each  Uoui^e  ot 
Congress  with  tidequat*  Joint  staff  to  con- 
duct a  long-range  study  of  this  subject  <ir 
that  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  President's 
E:onom!c  Report  be  implemented  to  do  this 
work.    Such  a  oommlttee  should  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  both  th*  Pr*sldant'a 
Council  of  Economic  Advlaara  and  th*  caaeu* 
tiv*  Bgaacy  which  th*  eaouUttet  rvoaai- 
m*ndc  lapfaMt  Um  OOce  of  War  Mublliratlon 
and  Bacon \'er»lon,    Theee  sttidles  should  b* 
directed  primarily  at  th*  *ff*ct  which  Oov- 
•rnmcnt  policy  has  un  theae  businecs  swlnga. 
"There   nr%  certain   governmental   activi- 
ties which  wutiUl'  have  to  be  carried  on  even 
If  v;c  were  perfectly  free  from  ec^jnomlc  d*- 
pr**>tona.    Where  pnictteal,  w*  should  carry 
on  these  n<irmal  functions  In  a  way  which 
will  help  *nlnimlae  cyclical  varlatlona.    With 
th*  P*d*ral  datot  and  annual  budgau  at  such 
high  lavalB,  th*  OovernmaBt'a  ftacal  policy 
wUl  be  a  oipat  Important  factor,  and  it  la 
viul  that  a  lont-mog*  program  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  datot  b*  formulated.    Other  imc- 
esaary  program*  eould  be  developed  with  tb* 
primary  obJecUve  of  cushioning  the  Impact 
of  economic  streas  or  discouraging  economla 
exocssca.    Such  prograaas  would  Include  un- 
employment Insurance,  proper  sehcdulini  oi 
publtc  wortta.  and  the  proper  handling  of 
tocial-eecurlty  funds. 

"Where  should  we  draw  the  ItneT     This 
committee  fe^  that  ova  experience  to  data 
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points  to  tl «  conclusion  th*t  th«  Oovern- 
ment  cannot  and  should  not  take  fxill  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  economic  sta- 
bility or  ful:  employment.  Such  a  govern- 
ment could  neither  accomplish  lU  purpose 
nor  remain  a  democracy.  We  were  able  to 
mobilize  oui  economy  tor  war  only  by  sur- 
rendering t<  mporarlly  the  basic  democratic 
freedoms  wl  ich  we  were  fighting  the  war  to 
preserve.  V  e  should  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  ursje  tl  at  we  can  equally  well  mobilize 
for  full  em  jloyment  In  peacetime.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  accept  totalitarianism— which 
we  fought  t  0  prevent  having  imposed  upon 
us 

•Most  of  the  world  that  has  accepted  so- 
cialist and  e  i  en  totalitarian  controls  ha^  done 
so  through  ;he  destruction  of  private  c;ipltal 
during  and  jetween  the  two  wars.  Whatever 
th«  cause  o:  their  establishment,  these  sys- 
tems have  I  ot  produced  a  sUndard  of  living 
remotely  ai  proaching  our  om-n. 

•In  the  p  ist  under  the  American  competl- 
tive-enterpi  Ise  system  wages  and  the  stand- 
ard of  Uvtn!  have  steadily  advanced  over  the 
years  becau  «  of  the  Increase  In  productivity. 
Hours  of  w  )rk  have  bsen  gradually  reduced 
and  labor  s  :andards  raised  to  the  highest  of 
•ny  countr  r  in  the  world.  The  individual 
frvedmw  «i  Joyed  by  all  groups  of  producers. 
both  BUU|  nnent  and  labor,  and  by  the  ordi- 
nary citlieii  in  every  walk  of  life  have,  in 
spite  of  def  tcts  under  the  system,  unleashed 
the  creative  powers  of  human  Initiative  and 
enterprise  o  accomplish  these  unparalleled 
resulu. 

•'Confidence  in  this  free  system,  derived 
from  its  ac  K>mpllshments  and  lU  prospects, 
is  the  basis  for  the  committee  s  recommenda- 
tions on  economic  policies.  With  the  excel- 
IMU  record  achieved  In  reaching  the  present 

3f  employment,  with  the  backlog 

for  many  products  still  unsatls- 
V  th  the  unprecedented  amount  of 


Idfh  level 
of  demand 
f)«d.  and  w 


liquid  savli  gs  in  the  hands  of  the  consuming 
public,  the  committee  feels  that  we  have  the 
basic  condl  :ions  for  maintaining  a  high  level 
of  both  pro  luctkjn  and  employment.  A  start 
has  been  nade  toward  this  goal.  The  task 
■twart  l9  o  develop  economic  conditions 
which  will  encourage  subllity  of  prcductlvt 
•mploymer  t  at  a  high  level." 


Chi  nffinf  Times  in  the  Sooth 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

ektend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

inplude  the  following   group  of 

industry,  research,  labor,  and 

from  Kiplinger  magazine  of 


\  «CINO    TiMtS    IM    THX    SotTTR 

The  South  of  mid-1947  presents  a  rapidly 
expanding  economic  opportunity  to  the  Na- 
tion.    In    lie  great  tier  of  States  reaching 
from   the  [Atlantic    marshlands,    across    the 
and  on   to  the  western   plains. 
ebanctng.     Changing  for  the  t>et- 
In  southern  industry,  re- 
4bor    and    agriculture,    there    is    a 
stirring   which   makes   for   good 
wh(de  econc^ny. 

among  the  developments  that 

una  activity  ar«:  1.    Wartime 

and  good  wages  (along 

with  the  blow  of  new  capital),    a.  The  Su- 


Sver  where. 


preme  Court's  recent  declaion  on  raU  rate* 
which  should  result  In  greater  equality  for 
shippers  of  southern-made  goods.  3.  The 
dethronement  of  cotton  as  king  and  a  ma- 
chine-made opportunity  to  make  this  sick 
commodity  a  strong  one.  4.  The  tremen- 
dous upsurge  in  research,  both  agricultural 
and   Industrla:. 

Thus  the  South  Is  emerging  as  a  solid 
economic  fact.  For  men  in  the  North.  East, 
W«at  as  well  aa  the  South— men  with  brains. 
capital  and  go-xls  to  sell,  here  Is  a  vast  mar- 
ket, a  source  af  natural  wealth,  a  reservoir 
of  labor. 

The  South  of  mid -1947  Is  not  the  South 
d^scnbsd  by  Pranklln  Roosevelt  a  few  years 
ago  aa  the  "Narlon's  No.  I  economic  problem." 
The  South  car.  be  called  a  grave  social  prob- 
lem, but  economic  gains  are  being  made 
despite  the  continued  backwardness  of 
southern  poll  icians  and  violent  racism. 

Most  Intelligent  southerners  are  con- 
vinced that  greater  economic  strength  will 
provide  at  lei'-st  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problem  of  pcor  educ%tion.  bad  health  and 
the  conflict  oi  races. 

The  South  has  much  to  do  to  lift  its 
standard  of  llvlni?  but,  to  its  credit,  more  is 
being  done  now  than  ever  before.  It  Is  an 
error  to  dlsarlis  these  13  potentially  rich 
States  as  a  i>attern  of  oppression  and  an 
area  apart  from  North.  East  and  West.  It  la 
good  bus.ncss  to  take  sharp  note  of  the  fact 
that  times  are  changing  for  the  better  in 
the  South. 

ImnrsTiT — Noaais.  or  th«  ScrrHCKN 
Railway 

The  Southern  Railway  System  has  long 
been  a  symbo.  of  the  South — an  Important 
index  of  the  S  uth's  Industrial  condition. 
And  today,  all  along  the  Southerns  8.030 
miles  of  tracx  in  13  Southeastern  States, 
there  are  sigrs  of  bustling  activity.  Soma 
of  these  signs  are: 

In  the  last  i  years  almost  700  new  indus- 
tries have  established  themselves:  175  exist- 
ing plants  have  enlarged  their  facilities:  more 
than  30  warehouses  have  been  constructed 
for  the  assemtlage  and  distribution  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

Fifteen  big  Defense  Plant  Corporation  fac- 
tories in  the  Southern's  territory  have  been 
acquired  by  uuch  here-to-stay  concerns  as 
Western  Electric,  Borg-Warner.  Quaker  Oats. 
International  Harvester.  Goodrich,  and  Rey- 
nolds Metals. 

Construction  has  t>egim  on  three  great  nei 
rayon  and  nylon  plants,  totaling  an  t80.000i/i 
000  Investment,   for   the  Celanese   Corp. 
Beck  Hill.  S.  C.  for  du  Pont  at  Chattanooga.  | 
and    for    Amirican    Enka    near    Morrlstown, | 
Tenn. 

What  is  happening  along  the  Southern> 
tracks  is  only  part  of  a  general  Industrti' 
expansion  throughout  the  South.  Prom] 
1938  to  1945  the  South *8  fpod  Industry  and 
related  factories  increased  the  value  of  their 
output  almoit  $1,500,000,000  TextUe  and 
chemical  procuctlon  went  up  a  billion  dollars 
each:  mineral  production  climbed  one  and 
one-half  billion;  iron  and  steel,  three  hun^ 
dred  million:  an«<  machinery,  three  hunc 
and  fifty  million.  Last  year  construct 
awards  hit  the  93.000,000,000  mark  for 
unprecedented  high. 

One  of  the  most  Important  personalltieaj 
behind  all  this  new  activity  which  has  nur- 
tured the  Southern  Railway  and  been  nur« 
tured  by  it.  is  Yankee-born  Ernest  Eden  N< 
ris,  the  Southern's  president. 

Under  Norns'  leadership,  assisted  by  heavy 
wartime  revenues  which  came  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  the  Southern  has  been  transformed 
from  a  poky  line  into  an  energetic  and  pro-  j 
greaslve  enterprise.  And  while  he  has  been  ' 
making  a  go  of  his  Job.  Norrls  has  emerged 
as  an  articulate- promoter  of  the  Souths  new  i 
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were  built  during  the  Civil  War  to  help  move 
Confederate  troops  and  supplies.  The  core 
of  the  system  was  the  Richmond  and  West 
Point  Terminal  Co.,  a  loosely  organized  and 
Inattentive  parent  to  three  north-south  lines. 
When  the  panic  of  1892-93  sent  the  mis- 
managed Richmond  system  into  bankruptcy, 
the  directors  asked  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  to 
reorganize  its  roads.  After  considerable  per- 
suasion, Morgan  agreed  and  in  1894  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  authorized  the  successor 
company  to  incorporate  and  adopt  a  new 
name.  On  July  1  of  that  year,  with  about 
2.000  miles  of  line,  the  Southern  Railway  Co. 
opened  for  business. 

The  road  hit  a  peak  In  1926  with  a  net 
profit  of  $23,500,000.  but  by  1932  the  depres- 
sion had  dropped  lU  revenues  more  than 
50  percent  and  the  profit  had  given  way  to 
an  $11^00,000  deficit.  In  this  brief  span 
the  company's  working  capital  plunged  from 
$36,500,000  to  less  than  five  million. 

Traffic  rose  after  1932  but  In  an  effort  to 
conserve  iU  cash  the  Southern  held  back  on 
outlaya  for  badly  needed  maintenance  and 
equipment.  The  result  was  that  operating 
efficiency  slumped  to  a  dangerously  low  point. 
By  1938,  a  year  after  Norrls  had  assumed 
the  presidency,  the  Southern  owed  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  $31,400,- 
000.  Southern  preferred  stcck  bad  dropped 
from  a  1937  high  of  $60.60  a  share  to  $8.50. 
and  the  6»a  percent  Junior  bonds  were  selling 
for  only  28  cenu  on  the  dollar.  Then  came 
the  war. 

With  Its  tracks  sprawled  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  with  Washington  as  its 
northernmost  terminal,  the  Southern  was 
In  a  good  position  to  profit  by  the  tremendous 
wartime  increase  in  traffic.  A  great  many 
of  the  country's  mlllUry  camps  and  a  large 
share  of  its  heavy  munitions  plants  were 
locatad  in  the  area  which  the  Southern 
covered.  Itf  gross  revenues  boomed  from 
$88,000,000  in  1938  to  $261,000,000  In  1944. 
The  highest  earnings  in  lU  hUtory— $33,400.- 
000— were  recorded  in  1942,  when  the  South- 
ern  paid   dividends   again   after   ^    10-year 

lapse. 

Taxes  and  high  operating  cosU.  together 
with  a  falling  off  of  passenger  traffic,  have 
sliced  profits  from  the  wartime  high-water 
mark.  The  Southern  made  $22,000,000  in 
1944  and  $16,000,000  in  1945,  but  last  year 
turned  a  profit  of  only  nine  million. 

But  today  the  road  Is  probably  in  better 
ftjmnclal  and  physical  shape  than  It  has  ever 
been.  Norrls  completely  retired  the  RPC 
debt  by  May  1941.  and  has  decreased  the 
funded  debt  by  almost  $60,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  simplified  the  road  s  highly  com- 
plicated corporate  structure  by  dissolving 
subsidiaries  and  satisfying  their  mortgages. 
Prom  1940  to  1945  the  Southern  plowed  back 
$62,000,000  Into  capital  InvestmenU,  laying 
down  214.000  tons  of  new  rail  and  carrying 
out  an  extensive  program  of  grade  reduction 
and  curve  elimination. 

Like  most  other  United  States  railroads, 
the  Southern  has  embarked  on  a  far-reach- 
ing mod-rnlratlon  program.  The  company  is 
spending  $16,500,000  to  make  its  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  among  the  country's  finest. 
Although  the  Southern  seems  to  be  doing 
all  right,  Norrls  Is  perturbed  over  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  railways.  He  some- 
times wonders  about  their  survival. 

"The  railroad  business."  he  says,  "is  like 
any  other  business.  It  goes  bankrupt  if  Its 
forced  to  spend  more  than  It  earns.  What 
the  iron  horse  needs  is  more  take-home  hay. 
He  is  literally  being  sUrved,  financially,  be- 
cause what  he  gets  for  what  he  does  isn't 
enongh  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  the 
gervice — to  say  nothing  of  improving  it. " 

ThU  feeling  of  anxiety,  perhaps  a  profes- 
sional requirement  for  raUroad  presidents, 
certainly  is  not  dominant  In  Norrls'  thmk- 
Ing,  which  U  condiUoned  principally  these 
days  by  good  omens. 


The  Southern's  development  department  Is 
working  overtime  selling  southern  plant  sites 
to  the  Nations  industrialists.  The  engi- 
neering staff  is  being  swamped  with  hun- 
dreds of  applications  from  small  as  well  as 
big  business  for  industrial  sidetracks  along 
the  line.  There  Is  a  new  song  of  the  South : 
the  exciting  clatter  of  new  and  busy  Industry. 

The  SouTHniN  RfSZAtcH  iNSTrnrrB — Indxjs- 
TBiAL   Science    and   Technoloct,    Aocazs- 

SIVELT  StJPPOaTEO  BT  BUSINESSMEN.  iMntOVK 
PACTOIT  AND  FAKM 

The  rambling  whlte-plUared  mansion  in 
Birmingham  is  almost  too  apt  a  symbol  of 
what  modem  technology  Is  doing  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  South.  A  few  years  ago  the  old 
Cartwright  home,  on  Its  2  acres  in  Birming- 
ham's rive  Points  section,  was  Just  a  left- 
over from  the  mlnt-Julep  tradition.  Today, 
as  the  temporary  home  of  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute,  it  is  a  nest  of  research 
laboratories. 

Here,  as  in  more  than  a  dozen  other  latxira- 
tories  scattered  from  Florida  to  Kentucky, 
the  most  exciting  economic  adventure  in  the 
South  Is  going  on:  an  organized  atten4>t 
through  scientific  research  to  speed  the  di- 
versification of  southern  indiutry  and  agri- 
culture. 

The  Southern  Research  Institute  is  the 
creation  of  a  group  of  southern  industrial- 
isu  led  by  hard-bitten  Thomas  W.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  institute  and  president  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Co..  who  got  the  idea 
from  Dr  George  D.  Palmer,  of  the  University 
of  Alabama's  School  of  Chemistry.  Martin 
recruited  scores  of  other  southern  big  shots 
and  their  money,  organized  the  institute,  and. 
as  its  chairman,  keeps  it  ticking. 

Martin  devotes  nearly  all  of  his  time  and 
his  unquestionably  tough  executive  abilities 
to  this  abaorbin^  lntere.st  of  his  old  age. 
Under  hit  benevolent  domination  the  insti- 
tute performs  two  main  functions : 

It  carries  out  Industrial  and  medical  re- 
search of  its  own  as  a  public  benefit. 

It  contracts,  for  enough  money  to  cover 
costs  and  operating  expenses,  to  perform 
for  private  sponsors  any  research  on  any 
industrial  problem  involving  scientific  skill. 
Results  are  confidential  and  all  patent  and 
commercial  rights  go  to  the  sponsor. 

These  fupcttons  really  arose  from  a  grow- 
ing southern  conviction  of  Industrial  destiny. 
Dr.  Palmer  convinced  Martin  long  ago  that 
southern  firms  without  means  to  conduct 
Independent  research  must  have  a  medium 
for  Improving  products  and  processes  if 
the  Scuth  were  to  compete  with  other 
areas  as  a  full -grown  Industrial  combatant. 
Martin  was  able  to  convince  other  busi- 
ness leaders — and  get  their  cash — by  drum- 
ming on  this  idea  aiid  by  citing  two  simple, 
shattering  percentages: 

Only  8.7  percent  of  United  States  manu- 
factured wares  (by  value)  are  produced  in 
the  nine  Southeastern  States.  Sl::ty-flve 
percent  are  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers. 

Only  29  percent  of  all  patents  are  Issued 
to  men  living  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
Seventy-eight  and  two-tenths  percent  are 
Issued  to  men  living  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio. 

These  figures  meant  that  while  manu- 
facturing developed  in  the  South,  many  key 
processes  would  continue  to  be  done  in  the 
East,  since  it  was  the  East  that  Invented  or 
bought  the  methods. 

This  prospect,  Martin's  big  argument, 
helped  to  organlee  the  Southern  Research 
Institute,  which  today  has  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  over  200  Industrtal  and  professional 
leaders.  It  has  a  working  staff  of  45  scien- 
tists and  laboratory  technicians,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Lazier,  formerly 
of    the    du   Pont   laboratcwles.     An   organic 


(demist  who  holds  SB  patents  in  ht«  own 
name.  Laaier  has  a  twvadth  of  vision  tluit 
embraces  the  lon^-run  social  and  economic 
effects  of  technology  In  the  South. 

During  the  last  2  years — a  short  time  for 
research  to  boar  fruit — the  institute  has 
devised  new  products  and  new  methoda 
which  already  are  brightening  the  future 
of  manufacturing  firms  throujrhcut  the 
South.  (Its  staff  can  claim  credit  lor  114 
patents  and  243  technical  papers.)  And 
among  the  38  projects  now  in  hand  are  some 
which  might  affect  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tli«  region  or  ewn  the  country. 

A  project  carried  out  for  the  Perfection 
Mittresa  and  Spring  Co..  of  Birmingham,  is 
a  good  Illustration  of  how  a  single  firm  WM 
benefited.  Like  other  makers  of  sleefrtag 
equipment.  Perfection  has  long  m-anted  a 
really  flre-re«?istant  mattress,  not  Just  one 
with  fire-resistant  covering. 

The  Institute's  textiles  section  came  up 
w:th  a  thrce-quarter-lnch  Insulating  layer 
of  fine-spun  denier  glass  wool  covered  by 
fiie-reslstant  ticking  which  did  the  Job. 
Tills  new  mattresi  Is  not  absolutely  fire- 
proof but  lighted  cigarettes  or  matches  barely 
stage  It.  • 

The  Institute's  wfirk  on  c:i6t-lron  could 
mean  whoJe  new  Industries  for  the  South. 
Tlie  iron  ore  of  the  region  Is  abundant, 
cheap  and  good  enough  for  foundry  use,  but 
Its  high  phoephortis  content  dul'.s  cutting 
Mades.  bo  that  for  modern  hlgh-^-peed  ma- 
chinery it  has  to  be  mixed  with  h«rd-to-get 
low  phoi'phorus  scrap. 

Institute  experiments  to  modify  the  ml- 
costructure  of  the  iron  ore  so  as  to  neu- 
traltee  the  dulling  effect  of  phosphorus  are 
in  progress.  The  technicians  have  already 
found  a  way  to  Increase  machlnability.  but 
tliey  don't  know  yet  whether  other  proper- 
ties have  been  affected  in  the  process.  No 
claims  are  made,  but  the  work  is  going  on. 
The  problem  of  cotton  research  shows  why 
some  southerners  consider  the  im^titute  the 
most  promising  development  in  a  lifetime. 

Cotton  is  basic  to  the  South 's  economy. 
But  the  prosperity  of  cotton  has  been  under- 
mined by  synthetics  like  rayon  and  by  for- 
eign competition.  Meanwhile,  leas  than  one- 
tlilrd  of  1  percent  of  groaa  cotton  farm 
iacome  goes  for  research,  while  the  rayon 
industry  puts  2  percent  of  iU  gross  income 
into  laboratory  work. 

The  future  of  cotton  depends  mainly  on 
kietter  fabrics  and  lower  prices.  After  ex- 
liaustive  study  of  actual  mill  operations,  the 
institute  set  a  specialist  to  work  on  the 
slartier  and  shed-test  operation.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  Improve  yarn  sizing,  reduce  lint- 
ihedding,  and  thus  get  better  cotton  weaves. 
Success  will  have  real  dollar  value  for  the 
(»tton  processors. 

Other  basic  southern  crops  include  peanuts 
and  citrtis  fruiu.  The  institute's  food  tech- 
nologists ha've  improved  "spreadability"  and 
ctablllty  of  peanut  butter.  Beaearch  on  con- 
centrated orange  Juice  has  resulted  in  im- 
provements In  a  southern  sponsor's  prodtict. 
An  outstanding  achievement  Is  a  process  to 
convert  the  active  Ingredleut  of  natural 
{.pearmlut  oil  from  citrus  fruit. 

For  a  railroad  company,  the  institute  is 
making  progress  on  the  treatment  of  south- 
ern lumber  to  make  waterproof  and  age- 
resistant  croas  tics.  It  hopes  also  to  acceler- 
ate the  seasoning  of  green  timber,  and  has 
found  new  and  profitable  ways  to  utilise 
woodmlll  shavings. 

As  a  public  service  (rf  Its  own.  the  Insti- 
tute has  Vmderwrltten  a  self-help  housing 
plan  by  which  poor  rural  families  would  be 
trained  to  build  simple  home*  with  their  own 
labor  and  materials,  for  around  $800.  The 
Institute  is  hflping  to  work  out  designs  of 
standardized  <»ncrete  building  bloeka  (ce- 
ment is  cheap  in  the  South;  sand  comes  from 
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The  Southern  Research  Institute  can  rea- 
sonaNy  claim  that  it  gave  one  of  the  first 
really  hard  pushes  to  set  this  baU  of  econonUc 
progress  rolling. 

KxivTiTCKT  tan  Atwkmtt    Sticttoms  or 

(Two  examples  of  growing  southern  pro- 
sissalTinisi  sre  the  improvement  and  expan- 
■k»  proframa  at  Kentucky  and   Arkanaas. 

■ach  Is  making  an  organized  effort  to  make 
Itself  a  better  place  to  live  in  and  for  the 
reet  of  the  Nation  to  do  business  in.  Ken- 
tucky Is  attacking  public  welfare  deficiencies 
as  weU  as  industrial  and  agrlcultxiral  prob- 
lems. Arkansas  is  concentrating  on  one  big 
fault — Ita  unbalanced  economy.  But  both 
programa  have  had  enough  initial  succeaa  for 
otber  SUtss  In  al:  parU  of  the  country  to 
study  and  perhaps  follow.) 

RKNTXTCKT 

In  1943.  the  cltuens  of  Kentucky  elected  a 
Republican  gcvemsr  and  a  Democratic  legle- 
lature.  thus  unknowingly  forging  the  flret 
link  In  a  chain  d  progressive  reform.  The 
second  link  was  the  unique  and  apUy  named 
Committee  for  Kentucky. 

At  that  time  industry  waa  passing  Ken- 
tucky by.  Her  farnos  were  run  down  or  were 
washing  away  Two-thirds  of  the  State's 
ml!k  supply  was  not  paateunxed  SchocJs 
ranked  low  by  United  ttataa  ■tandarda.  The 
State  constitution  was  antk|uated  and  blnd- 
Ing  Kentucky  wns  simply  not  keeptag  paee. 
either  economicaliy  or  scxially. 

Moat  Kentucklans  weren't  aware  of  theee 
deficiencies.  But  many  did  remember  that 
In  1927,  when  one  party  captured  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  another  the  leglalattTc.  ' 
a  savage  political  Aght  sttil tilled  goveraaacnt. 
The  legfslature  stripped  the  Governor  of  all 
powers  except  to  iippolnt  notarise,  and  Btaw 
government  came  to  a  fruatrated  standstill. 
Nothing  eanatrucnlvw  was  done. 

Fearing  a  npetltlon  of  this  mcas.  the  Ken- 
tticky  Merchants  AssnrtatiaB  called  a  nMet- 
Ing  of  other  State-wide  rfaalwsflnn  to  peti- 
tion both  Governor  and  leglalature  to  cooper- 
ate for  the  StaU's  sake.  This  meeting  re- 
siilted  In  fonnatiun  of  the  nonpartisan  Com- 
mittee for  Kentucky,  now  composed  of  76 
organJaatlons :  farm,  labor,  civic  and  busi- 
ness groups,  ediKstors.  women's  clubs,  and — 
a  big  departure—  Negroes. 

Bectlng  as  lU  prealdent  Harry  W.  Schacter. 
head  of  the  MerchanU  Assoclstlon  and  of 
the  Kaufman-Straus  department  store  In 
Louisville,  the  committee  set  experU  to  wcxit 
diagnosing  Kentucky's  ills.  Ten  su'ojecU 
were  studied:  Agriculture,  education,  health, 
the  State  constitution,  welfare,  housing, 
labor.  Industrial  developments,  taxation,  and 
natural  resources. 

Reports  on  the  first  five  have  been  pub- 
lished. One  fact  aft«  another  jarrtd  Ken- 
tucky complacency: 

Kentucky  teachers  got  91.014  a  year  (na- 
tional average  •l.fiM) . 

On  at  least  half  of  Kentucky's  farms  the 
■oil  was  run  down. 

The   StaU's   aged   received   only   $11.50   a 
month. 
Over  300  communities  had  no  water  supply. 
Most  county  almabouaee  had  no  elecuiclty. 
central  heat,  or  running  water. 
Mental  illness  was  a  crime. 
There  was  only  1  doctor  per  2,300  people 
In  rural  areas. 

Shocked  by  these  facts,  the  leglalsture 
held  an  unprec^edented  special  session  in 
1940  to  hear  the  committee's  proposals. 
Later  the  legislature  raised  Uacbers'  pay, 
hiked  appropriations  for  schools  and  old-age 
assistance,  authorized  five  i>ew  tuberculosis 
hospitals,  and  permitted  counties  to  Issue 
bonds  for  building  clinics,  welfare,  and  rec- 
reation projecu.  Another  sweeping  pro- 
gram U  ready  for  the  1948  legislature. 
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Arkansas  materials  and  pay  top  wages  and 
prices,  so  that  Arkansas  workers  and  fanners 
can  be  gocxl  crustomera. 

Thx  Quiet  Was  To  Uktonizx  the  South — Oa- 
OANizzo  LABoa  Abandons  Flamboyant  Post- 
vk-AE  MxMBca&HiP  DaivK  roK  a  Long,  Hakd 
Full 

Just  as  the  Industrlallzstlon  of  the  South 
la  on  the  rise,  so  is  the  organization  of  south - 
em  industrial  labor. 

Tcday,  throughout  the  13  Southern  States. 
sqvads  of  union  organizers,  business  agents 
and  union  propagandists  are  widely  deployed. 
Their  hunting  ground,  potentially  produc- 
tive but  hard  and  slow  to  work.  Is  a  labor 
force  of  7,000.000  Indiutrlal  and  service  work- 
ers, many  of  them  newly  skilled  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war.  Only  a  bare  third  of  the 
total  force  was  organized  when  the  CIO  In 
March  of  last  year  announced  Its  "Opera- 
tion Dixie." 

The  flamboyantly  advertised  "Operation 
Dl.xle"  had  as  lU  goal  a  million  new  members 
within  a  year.  The  AFL  promptly  Inau- 
gurated a  similar  drive  with  the  same  goal. 
But  practical  unionists  knew  that  these  fig- 
ures were  pipe  dreams,  obviously  Incapable 
of  achievement.  They  knew  that  the  south- 
em  drives  would  be  tedious,  expensive,  and 
frustrating.  This  practical  Judgment  was 
confirmed  when  organization  soon  fell  far 
behind  Its  goals. 

The  two  big  labor  organizations  together 
now  claim  fewer  than  000.000  new  southern 
cardholders,  the  CIO  putting  Its  gains  at 
200.000.  the  AFL  "at  well"  over  300.000  new 
members.  Each  group  sneers  at  the  other's 
claims,  and  unbiased  observers  think  each 
claim  Is  inflated  by  thousands 

Despite  these  discouraging  beginnings, 
both  CIO  and  AFL  are  doggedly  sticking 
things  out.  They  really  have  no  other  choice. 
Lower  wage  rates  In  the  South  are  a  con- 
stant drag  on  wage  rates  In  the  rest  of  the 
country,  a  worrisome  threat  to  the  well- 
being  of  organized  labor  elsewhere.  More- 
over, the  South  is  the  last  great  citadel  of 
the  open  shop,  which  the  unions  are  con- 
vinced must  be  breached. 

The  unions  are  able  to  approach  this  cita- 
del with  some  high-powered  ammunition. 
They  can  hammer  home  at  the  southern 
worker  the  fact,  doctimented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that 
the  South  ranks  last  among  major  United 
States  areas  In  straight-time  average  hotirly 
earnings. 

With  regional  wage  positions  listed  in 
order,  the  BLS  analysis  comes  out  this  way: 
Pacific.  Middle  Atlantic.  Great  Lakes.  New 
England.  Middle  West,  Border  States,  and, 
at  the  bottom,  the  Southwest,  and  then  the 
Southeast. 

This  low-wage  level  In  the  South  is  ac- 
counted for,  says  the  BLS.  by  "the  predomi- 
nance of  agriculture  and  the  relatively  large 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  competing  for  Jobs 
m  comparatively  few  Industries.  Other  im- 
portant factors  Include  a  large  population 
relative  to  employment  opportunities,  de- 
centralization of  Industry,  comparative  lack 
of  unionization,  and  limited  degree  of  pro- 
tective-labor legislation  by  the  States." 

Although  southern  wage  scales  are  not 
uniformly  below  others,  examples  which  Il- 
lustrate the  general  pattern  may  be  readily 
found.  Earnings  in  the  women's  dress  In- 
dustry in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have 
been  as  much  as  double  those  In  the  South. 
In  cotton  textUe  yam  mllla— regarded  as 
the  bellwether  of  the  southern  Industrial 
economy— wages  In  the  South  are  143  per- 
cent below  those  In  New  England. 

The  contrast  Is  even  more  striking  be- 
cavise  wage  rates  In  cotton  textiles  have  risen 
sharply  In  the  South  during  the  war.    In 


1939  southern  textile  workers  averaged 
around  38  cents  an  hour.  In  February  of 
this  year  average  hourly  earnings  were  89.8 
cents.     Still  they're  relatively  low. 

Although  this  North-South  wage  differen- 
tial ought  to  be  a  potent  argximcnt,  the 
unions  are  having  tough  sledding.  South- 
ern labor,  often  languorous  and  often  Il- 
literate, Is  generally  either  frightened, 
dubious,  or  Just  plain  apathetic.  Workers 
are  not  asking  for  union  organization  to  cor- 
rect wage  inequities  or  other  grievances;  the 
unions  are  finding  themselves  saddled  with  a 
selling  job. 

This  Is  an  old.  familiar  story  to  the  unions, 
which  have  been  trying  to  organize  southern 
workers  for  some  CO  years.  So  the  effort  this 
time  is  a  planned  and  careful  one.  The  or- 
ganizers are  well-heeled. 

When  the  CIO  launched  Its  drive  It  raised 
a  kitty  of  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars. 
The  Steel  Workers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  chipped  In  »2O0.000  each; 
the  Textile  Workers  gave  •125,000;  and  the 
Automobile  and  Electrical  Workers  each  dug 
down  for  $100,000.  Then  lest  Novembsr, 
when  the  CIO  convention  resolved  to  go  on 
with  the  campaign,  contributions  were  in- 
creased. More  money  than  ever  Is  being 
spent  now;  CIO  leaders  say  the  outlay  Is  far 
over  $100,000  a  mcmth. 

Chief  CIO  strategist  In  this  campaign  Is 
a  veteran  of  nearly  50  years  In  the  labor 
movement— Van  A.  Blttner.  Blttner  ■  Is  a 
short,  bespectacled  man  with  a  deceptively 
mild  manner  and  he  has  known  Phil  Murray 
since  they  were  both  young  men  l,n  the  coal 
fields. 

Blttner's  talents  as  an  organizer  have  been 
strengthened  by  an  old  trade-unionist  con- 
viction: If  you're  going  to  organize,  lay  off 
politics  and  social  theories  and  stick  to  or- 
ganizing. When  he  took  over  the  Job  he 
made  that  a  stern  injunction,  told  CIO  polit- 
ical thinkers  not  to  mix  In. 

Blttner's  southern  drive  leaders  didn't  get 
going  until  about  a  year  ago.  It  had  taken 
them  that  long  to  find  a  permanent  head- 
quarters. They  found  space,  finally,  over 
Jimmy's  Steak  House  at  79' j  Poplar  Street 
In  overcrowded  Atlanta.  Then  they  went 
to  work  with  200  organizers  drawn  mostly 
from  textiles,  steel,  and  autos.  The  emphasis 
was  on  men  with  war  records  and  southern 
origins.  Of  the  200  organizers,  120  are  on 
the  southern  organizing -drive  pay  roll.  The 
national  CIO  has  provided  about  20  more, 
and  various  Internationals  have  sent  In 
crack  men  to  make  up  the  total. 

When  the  AFL  decided  to  match  the  ClO's 
drive,  it  had  a  ready-made  chairman  for  Its 
Southern  Policy  Committee — a  round-faced 
veteran  named  George  Logan  Googe.  Googe, 
who  also  has  offices  In  Atlanta,  was  bom 
and  bred  In  Georgia's  Tattnall  County,  and 
got  his  start  as  a  printer  In  Savannah. 

His  line  Is  that  the  AFL  Is  not  running  a 
counter  campaign,  but  Is  just  fextendlng  Its 
normal  operations  In  the  South.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  although  In  the  AFL  the  In- 
ternationals and  the  locals  tend  to  go  their 
own  Independent  way  and  are  always  ac- 
tively organizing.  The  result  is  that  Googe's 
operations  as  chairman  are  absorbed  by  local 
activities. 

But  the  AFL  is  highly  sensitive  to  compe- 
tition from  the  CIO,  and  the  number  of 
people  the  AFL  has  working  on  its  own  cam- 
paign is  a  measure  of  Its  eagerness  to  win. 

When  the  AFL  first  took  up  the  CIO  chal- 
lenge, Googe  had  36  organizers,  city  and  State 
federations  had  20.  the  Internationals  had 
about  350.  Moreover,  there  were  about  2,000 
business  agents  in  the  field.  By  this  spring 
Googe  had  187  organizers  on  his  own  staff, 
which  was  later  reduced  to  125;  city  and 
State  federations  had  80  men;  the  interna- 
tionals had  600, 


This  big  edge  In  number  of  organiaers  Is 
one  reason  why  the  AFL  has  been  doing  bet- 
ter than  the  CIO  In  the  South.  But  there 
arc  other  reasons,  too. 

The  CIO  has  picked  the  toughest  nuta 
to  crack,  and  has  tried  to  organize  whole 
Industries.  But  it  is  hard  at  this  stage  to 
win  numerically  magnificent  victories  in  big 
industries.  Most  of  the  CIOs  newcomers 
are  in  14  major  unions.  The  AFL  gains. 
Googe  says,  are  compounded  of  IJOO  new 
locils  spread  through  aboiit  80  craft  xmloos. 
The  general  picture  faced  by  the  union 
organizers  shows  four  basic  industries:  coal 
(organized  by  John  L.  Lewis,  new  in  the 
AFL);  steel  and  fabricating,  where  the  CIO 
Is  In  control;  lumber,  scattered  all  over  the 
South  and  embracing  probably  500.000 
workers;  and  textiles,  with  690.000  workers. 
The  textile  Industry  is  the  CIOs  big 
target.  It  is  the  most  unorganized  mass- 
production  industry  In  the  South — about 
80  percent  nonunion.  CIO  leaders  privately 
believe  that  tmless  they  can  crack  this 
phalanx  they  will  lose  the  Scnith. 

Both  the  big  labor  organizations  are  run- 
ning into  plenty  of  employer  opposition— 
the  CIO  much  more  than  Its  rival.  Even 
the  AFL.  which  parades  its  conservatism 
and  boasts  iu  freedom  from  Communist 
elements,  has  no  picnic.  In  one  southern 
town,  when  the  carpenters  were  trjlng  to 
organize  a  furniture  factory,  a  newspaper 
provided  an  example  of  typical  sympathy 
with  the  employer's  point  of  view.  The 
paper  produced  Immediately  before  the  em- 
ployees' election  a  contribution  from  Ita 
editor,  who  wrote: 

"Why  join  a  union  and  pay  a  privilege 
toll  m  the  Initiation  fee  and  monthly  duee 
to  keep  some  high-up  union  boss  In  an 
expensive  apartment,  provide  him  with  a 
luxuriotis  automobile,  servants,  traveling  ex- 
penses all  over  the  covmtry.  expensive  liquor, 
champagne,  and  women?" 

Some  die-hard  employer  groups  use  semi- 
religious  hate-sheets  such  as  Sherman  Pat- 
terson's Militant  Truth  and  "Parson  Jack" 
Johnston's  the  Trumpet.  Both  papers  have 
been  distributed  among  workers  juFt  before 
union  elections,  attacking  CIO  leaders  as 
un-Chrlstlan  Red  foreigners. 

The  CIO  says  that  although  19  organizers 
have  been  beaten,  violence  Is  light  compared 
with  that  In  some  of  the  big  northern  drives 
a  decade  or  so  ago. 

A  prime  Instrument  In  the  antlunlcm 
fight  Is,  of  course,  racial  bigotry.  In  the 
Carollnas  the  CIO  FckxI.  Tobacco,  Agricul- 
tural and  Allied  Workers  have  been  able  to 
organize  about  10,000  Negroes.  This  success 
has  Inflamed  many  a  textile  employer  to 
subscribe  to  such  appeals  as:  "You  dont 
want  to  be  in  the  same  union  with  a  bunch 
of  niggers,  do  you?"  The  fact  is  that  about 
5  percent  of  southern  textile  wca-kers  are 
Negroes. 

These  obstacles,  strangely  enovigh.  are 
looked  on  by  organizers  as  no  more  than 
normal.  Blttner  says.  'Organizing  the  South 
Is  essentially  like  organizing  any  other  sec- 
tion. It's  Just  a  long,  hard  job  all  the  way." 
But  the  new  campaign  ran  Into  a  more 
stubborn  obstacle— one  that  became  the  big 
htu-dle  In  textiles  particularly.  Prosperity 
set  m.  The  satisfied  worker  has  been  hard 
to  sell  on  unionization. 

BoQi  economists  and  tinlon  spokesmen 
agree,  however,  that  whatever  the  outcome 
of  "Operation  Dixie"  and  the  parallel  craft 
union  campaign,  the  movement  of  vmloniam 
in  the  South  is  Inexorable.  It  wlU  go  hand- 
In-hand  with  the  growth  of  indtistry.  And 
Blttner  is  sure  that  in  time  the  South  will  be 
as  highly  Industrialized  as  any  other  section 
of  the  cotmtry. 
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let.   Ths  price  of  rayon  has  been  cut  so  fast 
that  It  la  now  allghtly  under  that  of  cotton. 

Another  million-bale  competition  coma 
from  paper,  used  for  sugar,  cement,  and  fer- 
tiliser bags,  for  towels,  napkins,  window 
ahadea,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Cotton  Is  also 
fighting  nylon,  casein  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial products. 

As  tha  price  of  cotton  falls.  It  will  gain 
an  advantage  on  synthetics,  but  to  hold  that 
edge  It  muat  keep  up  with  the  research  strides 
of  the  synthetics— which  It  U  not  doing. 
Even  with  the  help  of  government  labora- 
tories, cotton  la  lagging  behind  the  chemical 
Industry. 

On  the  good  side  of  cotton  s  new  books  are 
dramatic  developmenU  in  machinery  which 
many  think  will  cut  coeta  enough  to  keep 
King  Cotton  on  his  throne.  The  best  known 
of  tbsse  is  the  mechanical  picker  finally  de- 
veloped to  remove  the  bolls  from  the  plants. 
The  success  of  thU  big  machine  Is  now 
proved,  though  this  success  Is  somewhat  re- 
stricted in  lu  application.  The  high  cost  of 
mechanical  pickers,  about  gS.OOO.  limits  the 
number  of  farmers  who  can  buy  them,  but 
bigger  operators  owning  pickers  can  harvest 
other  farmers'  crops  tor  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  cotton  can  bo  picked 
more  cheaply  by  machines,  though  some  bug 
must  be  taken  out  of  them  before  they  do  a. 
clean  a  Job  as  hand  labor  does.  The  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  Is  about  ready  to  pro- 
duce pickers  at  Its  new  Memphis  plant. 
Other  types  of  pickers,  called  -strippers," 
are  doing  asttafactory  work  on  some  types  of 
cotton 

Until  recentl. ,  a  major  brake  on  the  rapid 
spread  of  pickers  was  the  fact  that  plenty  of 
labor  atlU  had  to  be  kept  around  for  the 
tedious  Job  of  hoeing.  It  made  little  sense 
tj  have  Doth  a  large  labor  force  and  a 
mechanical   picker  to  save  labor. 

Thia  fact  stimulated  Price  McLemore.  of 
Waugh,  Ala.,  to  mvent  the  "Slzz  Weeder,"  his 
name  for  a  flame-throwing  cultivator  that 
burns  out  the  weeds  and  forces  the  cotton 
farther  up  on  the  st;  Lk  of  each  plant.  Be- 
sides eliminating  hand  hoeing,  this  makes 
it  poaalble  to  keep  the  picker  out  of  the  dirt. 
The  combination  of  these  two  machines 
and  the  tractor  (which  U  «t  least  as  Im- 
portant) la  turning  the  trick.  An  experi- 
mental station  figures  that  the  coat  of  dame 
cultivation  U  47  cents  an  acre,  against  t4 
for  hand  hoeing.  McLemore's  own  results 
arc  amazing.  With  machinery  he  can  pro- 
xies a  bi\le  o:  cotton  and  put  it  on  the 
wagon  with  only  11  hours  and  45  minutes  of 
labcr.  The  Alabama  hand-labor  average  U 
235  hours. 

McLemcre.  a  slender,  talkative  optimist, 
calculal^es  the  difference  In  costs  at  the  rate 
of  40  cents  an  hour— 84.70  against  894  per 
bale  for  labor  alone.  Typically,  he  adds  that 
most  farm  hands  do  noc  make  40  cents  an 
hour.  But  they  should,  he  says,  and  that  s 
what  he  pays  the  men  on  his  two  plantations. 
Several  thousand  flame  cultivators  are  al- 
ready being  used  In  the  South,  many  of 
them  made  in  blacksmith  shops  while  lawyers 
argue  over  patent  rights. 

Production  is  a  bottleneck,  but  much  more 
of  a  problem  is  what  to  do  with  the  people 
machinery  will  displace.  Tl  e  specter  is 
raised  of  the  pickers  and  fire -spewing  weed- 
ers  driving  hundred^  of  thousands  of 
southerners  off  the  land.  But  Uci^more  is 
one  of  those  who  fear  no  such  thing,  even 
though  his  own  engineering  principles  have 
reduced  his  labca-  force  from  200  people  for 
2.000  acres  to  about  4. 

This  appears  to  be  shabby  treatment  for 
a  lot  of  people,  but  Ur.  McLemore  asss  It 
thla  way:  About  90  percent  of  those  dis- 
placed are  women  and  children  who  would 
be  better  off  In  homes  and  schools  than  In 
the  fields.  Thsy  wsre  in  the  fields  becnr.^^ 
they  had  to  work  to  supplement  the  fan.   ., 
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better  conditions  for  all  regions.  Moreover, 
any  basic  change  In  cotton  has  good  chances 
of  being  a  good  change. 


Let  Us  Be  Faitliful  to  Our  TraditioDS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  veto 
of  a  tax  bill  by  a  President  of  the  United 
Stales  is  a  clear  violation  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises." 

'^nly  on  one  previous  occasion,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  has  a  President  of  the 
United  States  seen  fit  to  veto  a  tax  bill. 
Aside  from  Presidents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  all  Presidents  have  very  care- 
fully observed  that  constitutional  in- 
junction. 

President  Tnmian.  like  his  New  D?al 
predecessor,  has  seen  fit  to  flaunt  the 
plain  intent  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  doing  .so  has  thrown 
the  issue  into  the  1948  campaign,  as- 
suming the  veto  is  not  overridden  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2  years  ago 
President  Truman  signed  a  revenue  bill 
that  released  American  corporations 
from  paying  nearly  six  billions  in  taxes 
but  he  balks  and  gags  at  giving  the  in- 
dividual 49.000.000  taxpayers  $4,000,000,- 
000  in  relief. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  each 
had  two  tax  reductions  since  VJ-day  but 


Mr.  Truman  evidently  feels  that  th€ 
American  taxpayer  should  continue  to 
keep  his  nose  on  the  grindstone  so  that 
he  may  have  more  money  to  send  to 
other  countries,  and  to  spend  at  home. 

It  would  seem  that  as  between  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  Truman  favors  the 
former  when  it  comes  to  collecting  money 
from  a  tax-harassed  people. 

Not  alone  has  Mr.  Truman  flaunted 
the  Federal  Constitution  but  he  totally 
ignores  the  needs  of  our  economy.  Let 
him  explain  to  out  people  why  we  should 
be  further  taxed  to  help  nations  that  al- 
ready have  given  tax  relief  to  their  peo- 
ple; let  him  explain  why  he  favors  cor- 
porations as  against  the  individual:  also 
why  he  is  opposed  to  giving  relief  to 
our  own  people. 

He  might  also  explain  why  he  is  against 
increasing  the  home-take  pay  to  the 
toiler  in  the  form  of  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Truman  has  had  much  to  say 
about  the  danf:ei-s  of  inflation,  yet  has 
repeatedly  suppwited  moves  to  increase 
wages,  v/hich  are  reflected  in  higher 
prices.  Hs  chooses  to  favor  wage  in- 
creases for  our  own  people  and  in  the 
same  breath  opposes  tax  reduction,  wliich 
would  give  the  worker  more  take-home 
pay,  with  no  increase  in  prices. 

Either  Mr.  Truman  is  badly  muddled 
in  his  thinking  or  he  is  being  badly  ad- 
vised by  his  advisers.  Whatever  it  may 
be  he  has  placed  himself  in  an  untenable 
position  that  will  be  reflected  in  the 
November  1S48  outcome.  He  cannot 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  blind 
and  stubborn  folly. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speiker.  I  desire 
to  insert  a  telegram  from  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government  which 
explains  t:  •  constitutional  aspects  of  Mr. 
Truman's  invasion  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Congress  to  lay  and  levy 


taxes.  To  me  the  points  raised  are  un- 
answerable. Let  Mr.  Truman  attempt 
to  answer  them  If  he  can : 

JXTLT  14,  1M7. 

To  Members  of  Congress: 

After  centuries  of  struggle  during  which 
English  liberty  had  been  established  by  par- 
liaments wresting  the  taxing  power  from  the 
king  the  founding  fathers  vrrote  Into  our 
Constitution  the  wise  provision  that  taxing 
power  and  tax  policy  should  rest  in  the  Con- 
gress and  not  in  the  Executive. 

Now  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  m  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have 
twice  voted  overwhelmingly  to  reduce  Income 
taxps.  This  reduction  Is  essential  to  provlds 
Incentive  and  to  permit  the  capital  accumu- 
lation need<»d  to  finance  new  enterprises  and 
to  exi^aud  old  ones,  thus  providing- a  broader 
base  for  taxes  and  greater  assurance  of  con- 
tinuing emploj'ment.  Ifore  important  a 
great  constitutional  question  Is  at  stake. 

The  President  alone  is  the  obstacle  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  people's  wlU  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  decision  should  rest,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  with  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  or  with  one  man? 

COMMTrraS  FOB  COWSTITUTKlWai. 

OOVEaMMSlfT,  INC. 


The  Use  of  AAA  FuB^t  Fi 
1937  to  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUa:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  official  table  shows 
the  expenditures  under  the  AAA  pro- 
gram: 


The  use  of  funds  by  the  AAA  from  1936  to  1947— Conservation  materials  and  services  for  aU  agricultural  conservation  prcgrams—QiMntitiea  and 
costs  of  materials  obtained  through  Government  purchasing  arrangements  and  furnished  farmers  during  each  program  pear  . 
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The  use  of  funi  i 
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The  use  of  funds  by  the  AAA  from  193S  to  1947— Conservation  materiaU  and  services  for  aU  agricultural  conservation  programs— Quantitie*  mnd 
costs  of  materials  obtained  through  Govermnent  purchasing  arrangements  and  furnished  farmers  during  each  program  gear— Caa. 
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.Source:  ConservaJion  Materials  and  .^Services  SectuMi.  Office  ol  the  Dire<'tor,  Flekl 
Pervice  Branch.  Production  and  Marketinc  Admiuistrallan,  U.  S  L>ei>artmcnt  of 
ApTicullun-.  March  1947, 

N<»TK..— This  reiHirt  does  not  include  materisbi  purchased  by  'annen;  lor  caai  and 
uaed  under  tlH*  (trupriun^ 


For  the  10-year  period  from  1937  to 
1947  about  four  billions  of  dollars  was 
appropriated  under  the  AAA.  The  above 
table  shows  the  amounts  used  for  certain 
soil  improvements,  including  fertilizer 
and  lime  purchases.  There  were  73.013,- 
970  tons  of  lime,  valued  at  $186,591,213. 
purchased  bj  Government  funds.  Gov- 
ernment funds  were  used  to  purchase 
7.040.510  tons  of  fertilizer  costing  $137,- 
750,685.  Many  other  activities  were  car- 
ried on  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer  pro- 
gram. This  was  especially  true  up  until 
the  war  influence  was  reflected  by  an  in- 
crease in  farm  prices. 

There  were  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  funds  used  for  soil  improve- 
ment, including  lime  and  fertilizer.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  about  25  percent  of 
the  appropriation  was  expended  for  fer- 
tilizers, lime,  terracing,  seeds,  borax  ap- 
plication, and  tree  planting. 

Thei-e  are  350.000,000  acres  cf  crop- 
land In  the  United  SUtes.  so  one  can 
easily  see  what  a  problem  it  is  going  to 
be  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  total  value  of  fertilizer  used  has  been 
an  average  of  40  cents  per  acre  of  culti- 
vated land  in  the  United  States,  and  53 
cents  per  acre  for  lime  per  acre  of  culti- 
vated land  in  the  United  States. 

The  soils  of  the  United  SUtes  are  less 
fertile  than  1  year  ago.  less  ferUle  than 
10  years  ago,  less  fertile,  in  fact,  each 
year.  This  situation  even  applies  to 
Wisconsin  where  millions  of  tons  of  feed 
are  purchased  each  year. 

The  fertilizer  and  lime  used  under  the 
AAA  program  should  make  the  American 
producer  more  cotmizant  of  the  problem 
of  soil  fertility  than  he  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  following  from  the  subcommittee 
hearings  show  the  AAA  appropriations 
by  years  from  1937  to  1947: 


Appropriations 

193« '6340.000.000 

1»3» »  345.  000,  000 

1940                  MGS.  560.  000 

1941        MM.  556,  740 

UK2I - 499,  388.  67' 

1943  .  — 450,000,000 

1944              _  400.000,000 

1946 302,  500,  000 

1946     3C0.  000.  000 

1947___ »271,746.  000 

'  In  addition.  1160.000,000  reapproprlated. 

"-Exclusive  of   $155,000,000   reapproprlated. 

•  In  addition.  $70,000,000  reapproprlated. 

« Excludes  $3,260  transferred  to  "United 
States  official  mail  and  messenger  service. 
Post  Office  Department  (general  fund),"  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV. 
In  addition,  unobligated  balances  estimated 
at  $23,400,000.  In  addition,  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  reapproprlated. 

'Together  with  $42,500,000  of  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  for  1944.  1945.  and 

1945  made  by  secUon  32  of  the  act  approved 
August  24,  1935. 

In  total,  this  makes  total  appropria- 
tions of  about  $4,000,000,000. 


Caase  of  Peace  NeeJs  Strasf  UN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  July  13. 
1947: 

CATTSI    OF    Pe*CB    WCtDS    SIRONC    TTW 

The  United  Nations,  which  has  Just  passed 
Its  second  birthday,   is   not   growing   as   it 


should.  It  has  no  teeth.  The  veto  power  in 
which  its  Russian  nurse  insists  on  swathing 
it  prevents  it  from  developUig  any  strength. 
If  Russia  has  its  way  the  infant  collective  se- 
curity system  never  will  get  enough  body 
building  food  or  exercise  to  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Russia  expecta  to  look  out  for  Itself  by 
other  means  than  UN.  It  Is  Interested  only 
in  preventing  UN  from  ever  developing  suf- 
ficient strength  to  look  out  for  others. 
Above  all  Russia  wants  to  prevent  UN  from 
ever  being  strong  enough  to  prevent  Rtiasla 
from  imposing  Its  will  on  others. 

This  treatment  of  UN  is  intolerable  to  all 
who  wish  it  to  become  the  principal  safe- 
guard of  everybody's  peace.  It  Is  particu- 
larly intolerable  to  the  United  States  which 
presided  at  UN's  birth  and  has  been  its  most 
indulgent  and  attentive  nurse  ever  since. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  work 
through  UN  whenever  a  blow  has  to  be 
struck  for  peace,  f re;  dom  or  economic  re- 
covery, but  RtMsia's  systematic  wemkening 
of  X7N  has  disqualified  It  for  such  senrlces. 
So  when  there  was  a  crisis  in  Greece  the 
United  States  could  not  work  through  UN 
as  it  would  have  preferred.  Economic  as- 
sistance cannot  be  given  effectively  to  needy 
Europeans  through  UN  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. 

This  unfortunate  sUte  of  aCTaira  is  aptly 
summarized  by  Congressman  Waltsb  Jddb. 
We  have  only  three  choices  with  respect  to 
UN.  tbe  Minnesou  RepresentatiTC  potnU 
out: 

"We  can  abandon  It.  as  useless:  we  can 
continue  to  give  lip  service  to  it  and  use  its 
machinery  to  handle  marginal,  fringe 
problems  but  by-pass  it  when  some  major 
situation  demands  attention,  or  we  can 
strengthen  it  so  It  can  preserve  the  peace  as  It 
was  intended  to  do." 

JnoD  and  21  other  Members  of  Congress 
have  launched  a  nonpartisan  campstgn  in 
Congress  to  have  the  United  States  take  tbe 
lead  trying  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  enforcement  teeth.  They  want  to  re- 
vise the  charter  of  UN  so  that  no  nation  can 
keep  the  collective  security  machinery  fr6m 
becoming  operative  by  abuse  ot  the  veto 
power. 
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Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
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I  come  here  with  the  refreshing  Impres- 
sion that  you  at  least  have  not  heard  this 
speech  before,  and.  second,  that  there  U 
nothing  you  can  do  about  It  anyway,  as  the 
Totsa  are  In  the  box. 

I  have  that  most  delicious  of  freedoms  for 
a  poUtlclan— the  capacity  to  speak  his  mind 
without  fear  of  reprisal  of  any  character.  I 
have  6  long  y?ars  ahead,  according  to  the 
mandate  of  the  people  of  Maine,  and  we  never 
begin  to  worry  about  reelection  untU  about 
the  nfth  year,  and  then  we  begin  to  behave 
ourselves. 

I  venture  here  with  a  little  hesitation,  be- 
cause, well,  though  I  have,  fnr  a  long  time, 
been  a  descendant  of  the  Mayflower  pil- 
grims. I  had  not  affiliated  myself,  as  some 
of  yuur  Maine  ;usoclttes  may  testify:  I  found 
that  my  most  form  dable  political  rival  in 
all  Maine  was  the  head  man  in  the  Mayflower 
deaccndanu.  and  I  waan't  quite  sure  what 
kind  of  an  Ir.ltlatlon  I  would  receive— al- 
though I  Anally  got  rid  of  him  by  appointing 
him  to  the  supreme  cou-t  of  Maine  while  I 
was  Governor.     |  Laughter.  | 

Meanwhile,  my  habits  had  been  formed, 
and  BO  It  was  just  within  the  last  year  that 
I  rather  took  myself  out  of  the  mongrel 
class  of  the  Brewster^  who  had  not  aflUlated. 
and  I  have  bi-en  labcrlng  with  the  lineage 
pcpers  which  my  mother  worked  cut  very 
carefully  before  she  left  me  It  has  only 
been  within  recent  years  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been  willing  to  vcuch  that 
the  very  handsome  and  very  bewhlskered 
gentleman  who  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Pres- 
ident's room  in  the  Capitol,  ks  some  of  you 
mav  know,  with  the  name  of  Brewster  written 
under  It.  Is  really  my  anceator.  I  confess 
alao  I  am  partxularly  happy  when  I  get  down 
in  the  rotunca  of  the  Sapltol.  where  some 
of  you  mAv  h»^ve  been,  and  observe  the  acene 
of  the  departure  of  the  pilgrloos— the  only 
curtous  part  sf  it  being  that,  according  to 
tMs  anthentl  -  record  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
OBpHal.  they  did  not  sail  on  the  Mayflower 
By  wbat  curious  thlnklnit  they  adopted  the 
name  of  the  bont  that  turned  b  ck  as  the 
name  of  the  boat  In  which  the  pltgrlnu  camr 
to  Plymouth  has  always  been  beyond  mv 
comprehenslon.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
rest  of  ycu  have  noted  the  error 

When  I  acc'ptrd  this  Invitation  to  address 
you  on  the  day  following  the  Maine  election. 
of  course,  it  Implied  a  certain  measure  of 
confidence  In  the  constituency  of  Msine.  as 
It  certainly  ivculd  have  been  most  embar- 
rassing If  I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
come  d  :wn  here  as  a  defeated  candidate 
But.  fortunately,  the  cttlzsns  of  Maine  have 
lived  up  to  tlietr  traditions,  along  with  Ver- 
mont, so  that  we  may  go  forward  now. 

In  1938 — ir.  that  unhappy  period  when  we 
stood  alone  elth  a  lantern  hung  aloft  in  the 
night,  as  you  will  remember— Mrs.  Brewster 
and  I  t(wk  a  '  rip  to  Mexico  and  arrived  at  the 
BMbassy.  where  the  gootf  Jeaephus  D.mlels 
presided  over  Its  destinies  Re  Invited  us  to 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  although  we  didn't 
think  we  hud  very  much  to  t>e  thankful 
for— but  a  Republican  la  always  too  glad  to 
get  anythlni  that  U  handed  out  In  theee 
days.  When  we  arrived  at  the  dinner,  the 
Ambassador  said.  "Now.  Governor."  as  he 
always  caiia  me.  '*yoa  neadnt  feal  so  badly 
up  there  in  Maine.  W»Y«  MOl  folnf  to  give 
yuu  to  Canada:  we're  foiag  to  keep  you  for 
seed."     I  Laughter.  I 

And  I  have  been  happy  to  remind  him  in 
the  days  that  have  since  transpired  that  the 
aeed  seems  to  be  doing  all  right,  as  we  have 
quite  a  lot  oi  company  now — I  think  in  some 
30  or  as  other  Statee— and  we  have  a  lot  more 
company  In  the  Senate  and  ■eVM.  How 
much  more  we  are  going  to  get  this  fall  Is 
another  story  which  I  won't  labor  on  here 
today. 

After  this  recent  episode.  I  come  to  you 
with  naturally  more  faith  In  the  wlaCtoaa  of 
the  American  people,  and.  particularly,  la 
the  people  of  Maine,  and  with  renewed  cour- 
age to  go  on  in  a  tight  for  what  we  con- 
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rather  lazy  lout,  as  hired  men  sometimes  are, 
even  In  the  Stat?  of  Maine,  and  he  thought 
she  wasn't  a  very  good  provider  becauae  they 
uldn't  always  have  pie  for  breakfast.  One 
evening,  long  before  it  was  getting  dark,  he 
asked  the  farmer  whether  he  could  borrow 
the  lantern  to  court  the  hired  girl  at  the 
next  farm.  The  farmer  said.  "Well.  Jim. 
when  1  was  a  young  fellow  and  went 
acoiirtln".  1  didn't  take  any  lantern  with  me." 
Then  Jim  said.  "And  look  what  you  got." 
I  Laughter.  I 

After  the  laet  war.  we  didn't  take  any  lan- 
tern with  us.  We  Just  closed  our  eyes  and 
came  home  and  thought  we  could  ignore 
events  elsewhere  In  this  world,  and  terrible 
It  la  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  Third 
World  War  already  reverberating  about  the 
coiuicU  chambers  In  Paris.  I  am  quite  per- 
auaded  that  it  is  far  better,  that  we  should 
recognize  this  peril,  rather  than  to  drink 
the  draught  that  quenched  our  thirst  In  19:<0 
and  which  led  us  to  believe  that  the  era  of 
eternal  peace  was  Immediately  at  hand 

Getting  thrnvgh  Harvard  Law  School  some 
years  ago.  I  went  to  Dean  Thayer,  and  with 
the  usual  yearnings  aivd  anxiety  of  a  young 
man.  I  told  him  1  was  very  much  concerned: 
I  was  worried  that  I  would  become  simply  s 
lawyer  and  cease  to  be  a  man.  And  he  said 
to  me  very  widely.  "A*  long  as  you  arc  worried 
abniit  It,  you  are  all  right."     | Laughter  1 

And  tliat  aas  a  very  profound  truvh.  Ai 
long  ns  this  world  Is  worried  about  the  pcs- 
siblllty  of  war  we  may.  I  think,  continue  more 
conflcenUy.  and  we  may,  perhaps,  takr  the 
meastires  essential  to  tu  preservation. 

Now.  this  IS  nothing  new.  v;e  pay  tribute 
to  theae  ancestors  of  ours;  we  cxlol  their 
sturdy  virtues,  and  all  too  of  ^en  forr.et  their 
application  to  the  present  time  It  is  the 
s.ime  problem  that  has  always  faced  hu- 
manity—the  last  for  power,  the  avarice,  the 
national  Jealousies,  the  national  ambitions, 
the  dictatorships,  thoae  who  would  rutblesely 
achieve  power  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow- 
men 

Tou  remenvssr  the  slow  Ua.n  of  Mark 
Twain  out  In  Arkansas,  snd  as  the  traveler 
went  along,  he  said  the  train  was  so  slow  that 
every  time  It  came  to  a  house  It  stopped,  and 
when  It  came  to  a  double  hotise  it  stopped 
twice.  Finally  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
pratrla  where  they  weren't  any  house*  it 
stopped,  and  when  the  brakeman  came  he 
asked  what  the  wouble  was.  and  the  brake- 
man  said.  "Well,  there  is  a  cow  on  the  tra**." 
They  finally  rumbled  on.  with  mocerate 
prcfrass.  and  after  three  more  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  prairie  they  stopped,  aiid  as 
the  brakeman  came  through  the  traveler 
said.  "Well,  what  Is  It  this  time,  Jim?  Is 
there  another  cow  on  the  t.ack?"  And  Jim 
said.  "No.  it's  the  same  old  cow."  | Laughter.] 
Well.  now.  it  IS  the  same  old  calf  that  chal- 
lenged the  love  of  freedom  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers:  that  challenged  the  (reedom-lovlng 
cltlasns  of  colonial  days,  where,  at  Bunker 
HUI.  they  fought  for  independence,  and  at 
Concord  and  Lexington,  where  the  embattled 
farmers  flred  the  shot  heard  around  the 
world,  the  same  urge  to  freedom  that  U  ani- 
mating men  everywhere,  and  will  continue  so 
as  long  as  life  remains,  and  the  only  problem 
for  you  la  whether  we  permit  the  encrusu- 
tloiM  of  tradition  to  so  trample  us  tlMit  we 
shall  not  be  able,  ourselves,  to  sMcrt  ths 
freedom  that  U  ours. 

Revolution?  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of 
revolutions'  We  are  the  letnltlmate  authors 
and  deecendanu  of  the  freedom  of  the  first 
great  revolution,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
struck  forth,  snd  probably  most  of  tu  can 
trace  also  to  the  American  Revolution  In 
which  our  ancestors  also  were  privileged  to 
participate.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
Is  that  the  world  shall  not  understand. 

A  revolution  Is  a  thing  about  which  we 
have  no  occasion  to  be  concerned.  It  is  In  our 
blood.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  the  emblems 
of  tyranny  conceived  under  the  guise  of  lib- 
erty shall  not  fasten  their  chains  on  us  again. 


That  Is  the  subtle  stiggestion  that  we  now 
find  abroad  throughout  this  world.  It  came 
a  time  ago  In  the  guise  of  fascism  that  was 
going  to  solve  all  our  economic  and  social  ills. 
The  poor,  tottering  democracies  were  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  this  new  day,  and  so.  In 
the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  progress,  de- 
mocracy must  be  done. 

Hitler  assembled  his  hosts  and  pooled  his 
lightning  bolu  to  strike  while  democracy 
slept,  and  finally  this  dull  animal  awoke,  and 
Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  learned,  to  their  sorrow, 
the  might  potentials  of  this  yen  for  freedom 
among  men  and  they,  like  their  distinguished 
predecessors  of  the  First  World  War,  were 
doomed  and  are  no  more. 

But  still  tyranny  would  fasten  on  Its  chains,. 
The  distinction  between  the  dictatorship  of 
Berlin  and  Moscow  Is  impoeeible  to  define. 
Communism,  likewise,  would  fasten  on  Its 
plodding  disciples  the  same  chains.  They 
make  no  pretense  ol  freedom  to  which  Amer- 
ica has  long  subscribed.  Stalin  is  as  terrific 
an  autocrat  as  any  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  say  they  are  doing  It  for  the  good 
net  only  of  the  Russians  but  of  all  mankind 
We  have  no  primary  responsibility  for  the 
wellare  of  the  Ruasian  people.  It  is  for  them 
to  work  out  their  salvation  In  their  own  way, 
but  when  they  come  to  sell  this  particular 
bin  of  gcotfs  to  us  here  In  America,  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  look  It  over  and  to  see  ol 
what  stuff  It  is  made,  and  whether  or  not, 
perchance,  it  is  a  Trojan  horse.  Now,  you 
notice  how  I  pronounce  "horse," 

Mr.  Harold  J  Lasky  is  in  America  today 
I  understand.  Rather  quietly  he  came  last 
i'prlng,  and  after  sojourning  for  a  time  en- 
Joyins  our  hospitality  and  supplies,  he  con- 
fided in  us  that  our  economic  system  was 
hopelessly  dcmoraliaed  and  that  the  more 
quickly  It  was  scrapped,  the  better  It  would 
be  for  America  and  for  the  world. 

Mr  Lasky  U  entitled  to  hU  opinion,  as 
lormer  chalrnuin  of  the  British  Lrbor  Party. 
I  wish  them  well  In  thsir  great  experiment 
in  mcd^tled  socialism  that  seems  to  be  less 
and  less  mcdlfled  as  they  go  along,  as  they 
are  Inevitably  driven  from  one  industry  to 
another  In  the  amalgamation  of  them  in  the 
Government  control,  and  I  have  no  further 
comment  or  criticism  to  make  upon  their 
course.  They  have  a  very  great  capacity  to 
survive,  to  muddle  through,  and  I  surely  wish 
them  well.  They  are  great  allies,  and  they 
probably  always  will  be  our  allies,  so  far  as 
this  centiu-y.  at  least.  Is  concerned. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  before  we  scrap 
our  system,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well 
for  us  at  least  to  pause  and  consider  before 
we  adopt  the  complete  totalitarianism  of 
the  Russian  system  which  Is  producing  about 
one-fourth  of  what  we  produce  In  America 
at  the  present  time,  und  the  Inhabitants  of 
Russia  are  enjoying  somewhat  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  a  result  of  their  dedication  to  war. 
Now.  we  have  a  country  of  great  resources, 
although  other  countries.  Russia  in  particu- 
lar, has  resources  equal  to  our  own,  and  the 
British  Empire  as  a  whole  has.  We  have  done 
fairly  well  with  this  thing  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. tTnder  our  system  of  whst  we  call 
free  enterprise— they  like  to  call  It  capi- 
talism because  tha*  is  sort  of  an  accursed 
word— we  have  made  America  the  productive 
marvel  of  all  the  earth, 

Slalln  and  Churchill  paid  us  tribute  when 
they  said  that  it  was  only  the  Indtutrlal 
mobllirstlon  and  production  of  America  that 
enabled  them  to  win  over  the  Axis  Powers, 
And  this  Is  with  no  challenge  of  the  fighting 
qualities  of  our  allies.  They  were  good  fight- 
ing men.  but  they  needed  the  modern  mecha- 
nism of  war — the  planes,  the  tanks,  and 
guns,  and  finally,  the  atom  bomb,  which 
alone  was  a  tribute  toour  productive  genius, 
as  no  other  country  faced  with  war  could 
divert  i2.000,000,000  worth  of  men  and  ma- 
terials to  that  great  experiment  that  might 
well  have  failed.  That  was  a  tribute  not 
only  to  our  scientlsU  but  to  the  productive 
energies  of  this  America. 


And  so,  with  these  resources,  we  feel  that 
we  have  done  rather  well  We  have  recog- 
nized throughout,  the  cooperation  of  Divine 
Providence,  as  did  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  And 
yet,  we  have  recognized  that  we,  too.  have 
resDonsibUities  In  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 

There  vras  a  little  New  England  town, 
where.  In  the  neglect  of  the  years,  there  had 
gradually  grown  up  in  its  center,  where  Jorm- 
erly  had  been  a  lovely  spot,  a  great  growth  of 
brambles.  Finally,  one  of  the  old  settlers, 
disgusted  with  the  thing,  devoted  the  spring 
to  cleaning  up  the  brambles  and  olanting 
grass  seeds  and  fiowers.  He  labored  through 
the  warm  days  of  June  and  July,  and  along 
in  August,  it  was  blossoming  like  the  rose — 
and  It  looked  very  lovely  there  In  the  center 
of  the  town. 

The  parson  came  walking  down  one  nice 
hot  day  while  the  other  gentlemen  was  labor- 
ing, and  he  said.  "Well,  my  good  man.  you 
and  the  Lord  have  certainly  done  a  wonder- 
ful Job  of  this  pate)'  of  brambles." 

The  old  fellow  looked  up  at  him  through 
the  sweat  and  said,  "Parson.  I  wish  you  coald 
have  seen  this  when  the  Lord  had  It  all 
alcne."     |  Laughter, | 

We  wish  that  all  the  world  could  have  seen 
this  America  when  the  only  ones  who  had  It 
were  the  Indians  and  the  Lord.  We  think  w« 
have  done  quite  a  Job.  We  are  happy  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Laskl  and  all  his  kind  and  uW  the 
Ruaelaus  who  will  choose  to  come  bsaring 
gifts  and  bearing  friendship,  and  we  would 
like  to  show  them  whst  we  have  done.  Wc 
are  in  glad  competition  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  better  way  to  run  this  world  and 
run  this  particular  part  of  It  that  Is  in  our 
chrrge. 

But  until  some  other  country  has  demon- 
trated  a  better  way  of  life,  will  It  not  be  well 
for  America'  to  pause  and  consider  before 
scrapping  all  the  lessons  of  10  generutlons  of 
our  hucestors  in  favor  of  what  is  still  nothing 
more  than  exj-  irinient,  however  noble  it  may 
be  In  purpose.  |  Applause.  |  And  tiiat.  I 
think.  Is  a  lesson  that  we  here  In  America 
mvut  Inculcate  In  these  days  to  come.  Some- 
times we  get  discouriged.  That  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  That  is.  in  my  judgment, 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  devU  in  putting  us  to 
sleep.  We  get  discouraged,  we  say  we  are  so 
few  in  number. 

Lord  Bryce  In  his  very  keen  stud.,  of  the 
American  commonwealth  a  half  century  ago, 
pointed  out  that  the  great  peril  in  America 
was  what  he  terined,  "mob  fatalism"— that 
we  would  become  a  great  luitton  of  more  than 
100,000,000  people  scattered  all  over  this  vast 
continent  and  that  gradually  the  individual 
would  become  convinced  that  he  was  too  in- 
significant to  count. 

Why  should  I  bother?  What  am  I  amoixg 
100.000,000  people?  What  does  it  -natter 
what  I  think  or  what  I  do?  And  so,  .  shall 
take  my  ease  and  enjoy  myself  and  get  what 
I  can  of  the  world's  goods,  and  why  sh  .u!d  I 
concern  myself  about  my  neighbor?  Ti.en 
the  Mayflower  compact  would  be  destroyed 
and  Plymouth  Rock  would  be  shattered  to 
the  extent  that  that  decadent  idea  would 
become  dominant  In  this  America  of  ours. 

We  may  seem  very  few  here  today— this 
little  group — but  think  how  few  were  they 
when  they  landed  on  this  rock  and  the  vicis- 
situdes which  they  were  compelled  to  endure. 
Our  recent  "debunker"  contends  that  really 
the  saints  were  very  few.  It  seemed  the  Elder 
William  Brewster  was  the  only  fellow  who 
really  amounted  to  something.  The  author 
pretty  well  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  them  to 
his  own  satisfaction.    | Laughter. | 

But  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  those 
gentlemen,  nor  sbout  the  strangers  of  whom 
he  spoke.  We  may  remember  what  Calvin 
CooUdge  said,  you  know,  when  they  started 
this  debunking  of  George  Washington. 
Someone  came  to  the  White  House  and  asked 
Mr.  Coolidge  about  George  Washington,  and 
Cal  Just  wheeled  around,  looked  out.  and 
said.  "Wen,  the  Monument  still  stands." 
{Laughter.] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TXNNKS&ai 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  18  (legislative  day  oj 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  STFVART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
regard  ng  coordination  of  agricu:tural 
conaervatlon  agencies  and  programs,  by 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  prerident  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

There  tx^ing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoKB.  as  follows. 

I  am  deUghted  that  bUls  providing  for 
eoordinatlork  of  agricultural  conservation 
agencies  and  programs  have  been  Introduced 
tn  both  tbe  Senate  and  House,"  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  said  m  a  statement  Issued 
here  today  The  bUls  to  which  he  referred 
are  H.  R.  4150  by  Representative  HaaoLS 
CouLXT.  North  Carolina.  Democrat;  H.  R  4151, 
by  Representative  Wuxum  Hill.  Ckilorado, 
Republican,  and  S.  1021.  which  was  Intro- 
duced Jointly  In  the  Sanate  July  12  by  Sena- 
tor Cltdx  Rna.  Kanssa.  —pttbUcsn.  and 
Senator  Tom  Stcwsst.  Tannstf.  Democrat. 

"Represenutlvcs  of  the  American  Farm 
Biireau  Fedtrratlon  were  ever  glad  to  collabo- 
rate with  these  Senators  and  Congressmen  tn 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
O'Neal  decUred.  "These  bills  embody  objec- 
tives <uid  re<:ommendatlons  advocated  by  oiar 
organization  for  many  years.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  in  every  section 
of  the  Nation  are  in  favor  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  these  bllU.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  tvery  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  wUl  Kive  then  careful  study  and  sup- 
port their  eaadMsnt. 

"Such  IsfManon  la  long  overdue.  For 
many  years  farmers  have  become  Increasing- 
ly concerned  over  the  duplication,  overlap- 
ping, and  conflicts  In  agricultural  agencies, 
with  so  many  field  organizations  reaching 
out  from  Washington  to  the  Individual 
fanners,  advising  them  how  to  carry  nn  their 
farming  operations.  This  results  In  need- 
Isaa  expense,  confusion,  and  frequently  con- 
flicting advice  to  farmers."  he  explained. 

"It  Is  significant  that  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committee  urged  co- 
ordination of  agricultural  agencies  and  pro- 
grams in  the  reports  submitted  by  these  com- 
mittees on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  Both  committees  reviewed  the  activ- 
ities and  operations  of  these  programs 
thoroughly  before  making  these  recom- 
mendatlotui.  The  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  carry  out  to  a  large  extent 
the  recomniendatlone  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropxlatlons  Committees  for  coordi- 
nation." 

The  prealdent  of  the  NatKm's  largest  farm 
organization  explained  that  the  proposed 
Coordination  Act  of  1947  would  save  millions 
of  dollars  yearly  by  eliminating  duplication, 
overlapping,  and  conflicts,  both  of  personnel 
and  activities,  among  various  agencies  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  and  water  conservation, 
which,  as  now  being  carried  on  by  several 
different  agencies.  Is  causing  great  confusion 
among  fanners.  By  decentralizing  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  and  giving  more  re- 
sponsibility to  State,  and  county  levels,  as 
the  biU  prcvldes.  programs  could  be  handled 
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percent  of  this  oil  consumption  was  in 
California  alone,  but  even  so.  1,300,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  consumed  in  the  other 
Western  SUtes.  This  annual,  and  in- 
creasing, use  of  oil  for  electric  generation 
in  the  West  could  largely  be  saved  be- 
cause in  this  part  of  the  country  we  have 
vast  and  as  yet  far  from  completely 
developed  hydroelectric  resources. 

The  oil  used  in  these  11  States  pro- 
duced 4.200.000.000  of  kilowatt-hours  of 
energy.  At  the  .same  time  our  great  hy- 
droelectric developments,  public  and  pri- 
vate, including  the  large  output  of  Hoo- 
ver. Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville,  and 
Shasta  hydroelectric  power  plants,  pro- 
duced 35,200,000.000  of  kilowatt-hours. 
While  percentage  wise,  the  production  of 
energy  from  oil-fired  power  plants  is 
only  11.9  percent  of  the  hydroelectric 
output,  the  important  fact  is  that  this 
amount  Oi  12,000,000  baiTels  of  oil  per 
year  could  be  saved  for  more  useful  pur- 
poses by  further  development  of  our 
hydroelectric  resources. 

The   power  producing  industry  as  a 
whole  has  not  wastef  uUy  been  using  the 
oil.    Every  kilowatt-hour  that  could  be 
has  been  generated  with  existing  gener- 
ating hydro  capacities.    Yet  this  is  not 
enough,  so  we  are  ooliged  to  dip  into  the 
oil  reserve  which  could  be  used  so  much 
more  advantageously  for  other  purposes. 
In  the  Northwest  we  generated  181.- 
000000    kilowatt-hours    from    oil-fired 
power  plants  in  1946,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  hydro  output  was  approximately 
14.188.000.000  kilowatt-hours.     The  ulti- 
mate potential  hydroelectric  resources  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  is  estimated  to  be 
over  60.000,000.000  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 
Even  with  the  vigorously  growing  load  of 
the  Northwest,  once  we  catch  up  with 
the  demand,  we  will  practically  eliminate 
the  use  of  oil  for  electric  generation  in 
that  area.     California  in  1946  used  ap- 
proximately     12.650.003,000      kilowatt- 
hours  generated  in  hydroelectric  plants 
and   also   generated   over    3.680.000,000 
kilowatt-hours   in    oil-flred    plants.     A 
further  considerable  amount  of  energy 
was  also  produced  by  gas-fired  plants. 
California  needs  that  energy  and  needs 
it  badly  because  it  is  still  growing  like  a 
lusty  boy.      Today  it  is  barely  able  to 
supply  its  load  demand  by  putting  in 
service  all  its  reserve  fuel  plants  even 
though  some  of  them  are  very  inefficient. 
Until  1943  Arizona  had  to  depend  quite 
largely  upon  steam  plants  for  its  electric 
energy.      In   that   year.   Parker   power 
plant  came  into  operation  ami  from  then 
on  has  produced  about  three  quarters  of 
a    billion    of    kilowatt -hours    annually. 
But  this  is  still  not  enough  since  last  year 
86  650.000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  was 
produced  from  oil.     The  area  is  still  so 
short  of  energy  that  a  train  mounted 
steam-power  plant,  built  for  war  pur- 
poses, has  been  pressed  into  service. 

In  California  undeveloped  hydroelec- 
tric resources  are  capable  of  producing 
over  20.000,000.000  of  kilowatt -hours  in 
an  average  year.  Some  of  this  may  not 
be  financially  feasible  but  much  of  it 
will  be.  In  the  lower  Colorado  River 
within  transmission  distance  of  southern 
California.  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  even 
into  New  Mexico,  there  is  a  further  po- 


tential development  amounting  to  over 
10.000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 
One  plant  alone,  the  proposed  Bridge 
Canyon  plant  which  is  above  Hoover 
Dam  and  Lake  Mead,  is  estimated  capa- 
ble of  producing  about  4,750.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year. 

In  these  areas,  particularly  California 
and  Arizona  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  oil  has  been  used,  there  is  also  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  electric  energy 
produced  by  gas.  But  that  supply  of  fuel 
is  dwindling  so  fast  that  it  must  be  saved 
for  the  homes  and  industrial  plants 
where  gas  is  most  valuable  and  necessary. 
For  some  years  the  electric  central  sta- 
tions in  this  area  have  been  forced  to 
turn  off  their  gas  biUTiers  and  substitute 
oil  as  the  winter  months  brought  in- 
creased consumption  in  the  domestic 
homes.  Most  recently  a  new  pipe  line 
has  been  extended  from  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia to  supplement  this  dwindling  ga;; 
supply.  But  even  so,  the  transportation 
of  this  gas  is  a  costly  matter  and  again, 
although  Texas  has  immense  quantities 
of  gas,  it  will  not  last  indefinitely,  even 
though  its  use  is  limited  to  homes  and 
necessary  gas  consuming  industries.   Thu 


growing  scarcity  of  oil  and  the  need  for 
its  conservation  is  well  illustrated  by  the 

fact  that  fuel  oil  at  Los  Angeles  is  now 
$1.80  a  barrel,  whereas  earlier  this  year 
it  was  $1.45  and  several  years  ago  it  was 
much  less. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  can  afford  to  spend  the  vast  sums  of 
money  necessary  to  develop  our  potential 
hydro  resources.  We  cannot  afford  not 
to  develop  our  hydroelectric  resource  if 
we  are  to  save  our  oil  fuel  which  can  be 
utilized  to  so  much  better  advantage 
elsewhere.  In  developing  these  hydro 
resources,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  pwwer 
generation  is  actually  a  byproduct.  The 
water  itself  in  the  West  is  the  most  prec- 
ious commodity  and  its  use  for  irrigation 
and  potable  purposes  is  by  far  of  prior 
importance.  So  in  developing  and  con- 
serving these  water  resources  by  the 
building  of  reservoirs,  we  practically  get 
a  gift  of  the  electric  generation  as  the 
benefits  from  irrigation  far  exceed  the 
total  cost.  Ye.,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  electric  generation  will  pro- 
duce the  actual  cash  to  pay  the  cost  of  its 
development  and  much  of  the  whole 
water  development  in  addition. 
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Thursday.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial.  Commission  for  Prepare<i- 
ness,  appearing  in  the  June  4,  1947.  is- 
sue of  the  Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  expressing  editorial  favorable 
comment  on  a  proposal  made  by  Bug. 
Gen.  James  J.  Meade.  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired.  By  reason  of  Ids 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  in  t>ie 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  views 
of  General  Meade,  formerly  of  Boston— 
Charlestown — Mass.,  who  rose  from  pil- 
vate  to  brigadier  general,  aie  worthy  of 
deep  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COMMISSIOIf  rO«  PKZPARQNISS 

David  Lloyd  George  summed  up  the  In- 
effectiveness of  early  Brttlsh  efforts  In  the 


war  against  Nazi  Germany  with  his  unfor- 
gettable phrase.  "Too  little  and  too  late." 
The  words  are  an  accurate  description  of 
advance  preparations  for  war  by  most  d'^mo- 
cratic  nations. 

Once  the  American  people  are  at  war,  they 
give  themselves  and  all  they  have  to  their 
country.  The  same  generally  has  been  true 
of  other  democratic  peoples.  But  they  are 
apt  to  he  careless  about  military  prepared- 
ness until  war  comes,  leaving  all  the  ad- 
vantage to  militaristic  nations,  which  arm 
themselves  in  advance  and  start  war  when 
they  think  the  situation  is  favorable  to  them. 

Uen  in  the  miliUry  and  naval  professions 
■  know  the  Importance  of  preparedness  but  to 
obtain  popular  support  for  It,  and  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  from  Congress,  calls 
for  greater  skill  in  public  relations  than  Army 
and  Navy  officers  are  apt  to  have.  After  all. 
they  go  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  make 
themselves  proficient  in  entirely  different 
fields  of   activity. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  J.  Meade,  USMC.  retired. 
In  a  talk  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Long  Beach  Rotary  Club,  8\jg- 
gests  that  a  commiasion  of  24  outstanding 
citizens  chosen  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  be  established  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington at  least  once  a  year  and  give  support 
to  the  budget  requests  of  the  armed  forces. 

Exclusively  civUian  personnel,  the  com- 
mission, composed  of  eminent  Americans 
representing  all  parts  of   the  country  and 
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July  18.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
pension   system   for   the 
aged  people  of  the  United 
doming  to  Congress  I  had 
legislation  to  provide  such 
would  be  considered 
into  law  by  the  Eightieth 
desire  to  advance   the 
age  pensions  prompted 
a  number  of  my  col- 
si^nsoring  H.  R.   16.  which 
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age.  Today  about  25  percent  are  over 
45.  and  about  7  percent  have  reached  the 
age  of  65.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
by  1980  there  will  be  60,000.000  Ameri- 
cans of  45  and  over.  22,030.000  of  them 
past  the  now  generally  accepted  retire- 
ment age  of  65. 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  our  time 
that  we  have  made  great  advances  in 
science  which  enables  more  people  to 
survive  middle  age.  but  have  failed  to 
solve  the  problem  presented  by  their  sur- 
vival. To  discover  an  answer  to  this 
question  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  Christian 
duty  of  the  citizens  of  our  democracy. 
America  can  solve  its  old-age  prob- 
lem by  working  constructively  on  two 
fronts.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  ad- 
Just  our  thinking  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment. We  must  repudiate  the  idea 
that  a  person  is  old  at  65  years;  em- 
ployers must  give  up  the  conviction  that 
old  age  necessarily  means  infirmity. 
Experiments  conducted  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity have  found  little  decrease  in  qual- 
ity or  quantity  of  work  after  45.  Re- 
searchers also  point  out  that  any  'les- 
sening of  speed  from  advancing  years  is 
often  counterbalanced  by  increasing  skill 
and  judgment. 

During  World  War  n.  when  manpower 
was  at  a  premium.  700.000  men  and 
wumen  of  retirement  age  returned  to  in- 
dustry— 55.000  of  them  gave  up  pensions 
to  do  so— and  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  do  excellent  work. 

Let  me  remind  the  House  that  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  have  made 
great  contributions  when  long  past  re- 
tirement age.  For  example.  Ben  Frank- 
lin became  Ambassador  to  France  at  78. 
and  the  late  Justice  Holmes  served  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  until 
he  was  nearly  90.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Sabath]  has  recently  cele- 
brated his  eighty-second  birthday,  and 
still  serves  with  great  distinction  a?  one 
of  the  outstanding  liberal  leaders  of  the 
House.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  political  leaders  at  76; 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  is  carrying  on  his 
scientific  work  at  the  age  of  68:  and  Ire- 
land's George  Bernard  Shaw  is  over  90 
and  remains  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
writers.  About  41  percent  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  over  65  years. 

If  American  employers  would  forget 
their  hirlng-age  prejudices,  millions  of 
our  senior  citizens  would  be  happy  to 
give  their  services  to  society.  Oppor- 
tunity for  employment  would  eliminate 
many  of  the  fears  and  feelings  of  inse- 
curity which  now  accompany  ones  de- 
clining years. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  only 
logical  solution  to  the  old-age  problem  is 
Federal  legislation  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive, uniform,  and  liberal  old- 
age-pension  system. 

By  a  comprehensive  pension  system. 
I  mean  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
America  of  60  years  of  age  should  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  pension.  Pensions 
should  also  be  made  available  to  all  who 
cazmot  be  employed  because  of  disabil- 
ity. 

The  coverage  of  our  present  pension 
system  is  far  from  complete.  Although 
nearly  47.000.000  people  are  covered  by 
the  present  Social  Security  Act.  less  than 
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The  fact  that  the  public  is  so  disposed  is 
a  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Townsend.  who  has  done  more 
than  any  man  in  America  to  advance  the 
cause  of  social  security  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Congress  has  a  sacred  obligation  to  our 
old  folks,  and  we  must  not  let  them  down. 
We  have  already  adopted  legislation  to 
help  everybody  else.  Last  year  $4,000.- 
000.000  in  tax  relief  was  given  to  big 
business.  We  have  appropriated  money 
during  this  session  to  protect  cattle  from 
hoof-and-mouth  disease,  to  protect  wild 
ducks,  and  to  feed  the  Japanese  and  the 
Germans.  If  we  can  do  this,  surely  we 
can  afford  funds  to  provide  economic 
security  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
America. 

Let  us  not  adjourn  this  Congress  until 
we  have  passed  legislation  for  old-age 
security.  Let  us  accept  our  obligations 
and  place  such  legislation  on  the 
must  agenda  for  this  session. 


Redaction  of  Federal  Income  Taxes 
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Mr,  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress passed  one  tax  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President;  the  Congress 
passed  a  second  tax  bill  which  was  also 
promptly  vetoed  by  the  President.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  his  veto  will  be  sus- 
tained in  the  other  body  and  if  we  pass 
a  third  bill  it  would  also  receive  the  ax. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  one-third  of  our 
national  income  is  eaten  up  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxes.  The  average 
man  works  one  day  in  three  for  the 
Government. 

The  tax  bill  passed  by  the  Republican 
Congress  would  have  reduced  Federal 
income  taxes  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 
It  would  have  cut  taxes  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  30  percent.  Certainly 
such  a  saving  would  be  welcomed  by 
those  in  the  low  income  bracket. 

All  available  estimates  indicate  that 
there  will  be  enough  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury next  year  to  reduce  taxes,  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  to  pay  several  bil- 
lion dollars  on  the  national  debt. 

The  President  argued  in  vetoing  the 
first  tax  bill  that  the  money  should  be 
applied  on  the  public  debt.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  his  second  veto 
is  whether  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  or  whether  we  are  build- 
ing up  this  surplus  for  a  backlog  for 
European  spending  in  1948.  Again  I 
say,  everything  for  global  spending  but 
not  a  dime  for  the  American  taxpayer 
who  has  all  these  years  been  carrying 
the  load. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats 
have  built  the  debt  up  from  $20,000,000,- 
000  to  $260,000,000,000  since  1933.  and 
have  gone  about  it  so  enthusiastically, 
this  sudden  alarm  over  the  Nation's 
finances  sounds  a  little  strange. 


Particularly  does  this  argument  ring 
hollow  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  President  insisted  that  his 
huge  budget  of  $37,500,000,000  could 
not  be  cut  without  impairing  vital 
services. 

If  our  peacetime  budget  must  remain 
at  $37,500,000,000.  there  is  little  hope*  of 
tax  relief  for  the  American  people.  They 
must  bow  their  necks  and  work  for  the 
Government.  The  little  man  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  out  money  that  he  needs 
for  his  family  and  himself. 

The  money  that  the  taxpayer  would 
have  saved  by  this  tax  bill  would  have 
been  used  for  new  businesses  and  to 
expand  old  ones — if  the  veto  is  sustained 
it  will  go  into  the  Treasury.  It  will  go 
into  the  Federal  Government  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  bureaucracy  or  world  spend- 
ing rather  than  into  productive  enter- 
prise in  this  Nation  to  create  Jobs.  The 
only  organizations  able  to  expand  today 
under  existing  conditions  are  the  big 
corporations,  the  ones  with  huge  re- 
sources and  reserves.  The  small  busi- 
nesses are  oUt  of  luck. 

Our  existing  tax  structure  is  destruc- 
tive of  private  enterprise.  If  continued 
long  enough,  it  will  drive  all  private 
business  to  the  wall. 

How  can  the  President  continue  to 
reconcile  his  opposition  to  a  tax  cut  now, 
with  his  support  of  the  1945  tax  bill— 
and  that  a  time  when  the  country  faced 
a  $50,000,000,000  deficit,  the  administra- 
tion put  through  a  $9,000,000,000  tax 
reduction. 

The  President  wants  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  heavy  spending.  His  $37,- 
500,000,000  budget  indicated  that  clearly. 
He  wants  the  Government  to  do  the 
spending  rather  than  the  individual. 
The  Republicans  have  cut  the  President's 
budget,  but  Mr.  Truman  has  refused  to 
cut  taxes  as  a  result.  He  sees  the  debt 
as  a  great  bogey.  The  debt  is  huge  and 
should  be  reduced.  The  President  says 
he  is  for  "the  right  kind  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, at  the  right  time."  What  is  the 
right  time?  Perhaps  it  is  next  year 
when  Mr.  Truman  is  running  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
concerned  over  the  debt  for  a  long  time, 
but  this  concern  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Truman  for  debt  reduction  is  a  com- 
paratively new  development. 

Our  side  of  the  House  and  many  on 
the  other  side  want  to  cut  expenditures, 
cut  taxes,  and  to  make  an  adequate  pay- 
ment on  the  debt,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  on  cutting  expenditures  we 
have  been  fought  vigorously  every  foot 
of  the  way.  They  argue  that  every  cut 
has  been  a  "phony  cut,"  and  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  administration  wanted 
no  cuts  at  all. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  average  per- 
son wants  to  continue  to  pay  the  present 
high  taxes  so  the  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  That  is 
contrary  to  common  sense.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  average  American  wants  to 
continue  to  toss  billions  of  the  American 
taxpayer's  money  all  over  the  world  on 
what  is  now  referred  to  as  "operations 
rathole."  It  is  a  most  appropriate  name. 
It  appears  that  the  administration  is 
playing  poUtlcs  with  taxes.    There  is  no 


other  valid  exciise  for  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  disapproving  the  revenue  meas- 
ure for  a  second  time  when  both  tax  bills 
were  passed  overwhelmingly  in  both 
Houses. 

The  President  indicated  some  time  ago 
that  he  may  agree  to  a  cut  in  taxes  in 
1S48.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  reasons 
used  to  justify  his  veto  this  year  on  these 
two  tax  bills  will  be  equally  valid  next 
year;  in  fact,  more  so.  However,  next 
year  the  argument  on  reducing  the  public 
debt  will  by  then  be  discounted  and  the 
reason  will  be  our  Euroi>ean  responsibili- 
ties to  maintain  world  peace.  And  again 
Uncle  Sam  will  pay  through  the  nose. 

It  is  discouraging  to  find  the  admin- 
istration engaged  in  partisan  politics.  It 
destroys  confidence.  It  causes  contro- 
versy. It  pre.sents  the  spectacle  of  a 
divided  Nation  at  a  time  when  of  all 
times  we  should  be  united.  So  get  your- 
selves set  either  this  fall  or  early  in  1948 
as  Congress  will  then  be  asked  for 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  a  year  for  4 
or  5  years  for  reconstruction,  rehabili- 
tation, and  financing  of  European  na- 
tions and  all  talk  about  debt  reduction 
will  be  forgotten.  Spend,  spend — all 
over  the  world — but  not  a  dime  for  the 
American  taxpayer  who  has  been  carry- 
ing the  load.  Certainly  the  American 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  rebel  against  this 
administration's  attitude. 

I  submit,  however,  that  this  situation 
Is  not  the  fault  of  this  Republican  Con- 
gress. It  Is  the  fault  of  an  administra- 
tion which  is  more  concerned  with  poli- 
tics than  with  the  welfare  (if  our  own 
people,  and  this  responsibility  should  be 
placed  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  University,  and  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  Economists  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy, 
in  the  June  19,  1947  Issue  of  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronical  calls  at- 
tention io  an  action  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  appears  to  be  of  urgent 
and  earnest  concern  to  the  Congress. 

He  notes  that  the  Board  in  a  release 
(Z-2040)  of  April  24.  1947,  as  published 
on  page  518  of  the  May  1947  Federal  Re- 
serve BuUetin,  stated  it  "had  levied  an 
Interest  charge  on  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  circxilation.  as  a  means  of  reducing  by 
90  percent  the  earnings  of  the  Reserve 
Banks  for  the  year  1947,"  amounting  to 
approximately  $60,000,000.  Further, 
that  this  $60,000,000  was  to  be  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  that  the 
first  payment  of  about  $15,269  000  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Treasury  April  24. 

In  the  above-mentioned  release  the 
Board  says: 
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Dr.  8pahr  bontends  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reseive  System  is  contrary  to 
law,  that  ther;  is  no  language  in  section 
16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which 
authorizes  such  action:  further,  that  the 
Board  has  in\jaded  the  province  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  op  nion  that  Dr.  Spahr's  ob- 
servation is  correct.  It  appears  to  me 
tliat  the  foIl<  wing  language  in  section 
If.  4  is  so  irclsive  as  to  permit  of  no 
other  constru  ;tion  than  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  autporixed  to  charge  interest 
only  on  that  wrtion  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  Issued  :  n  excess  of  those  covered 
by  gold  certif  cates : 
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Nation,  and  earnestly  feel  that  it  should 
receive  immediate  consideration. 

Dr.  Spahr  raises  another  question 
which  ought  to  be  clarified,  namely, 
what  official  at  the  Treasury  becomes  a 
party  to  this  transaction  by  receiving  the 
funds  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Re- 
serve Board  without  legal  authority? 

To  clarify  this  point.  I  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Snyder,  asking  him  to 
cite  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
he  received  these  funds. 


matter  as  being  of  serious 
Congress,  as  well  as  to  the 
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or 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSKNTATIVES 
Fnday.  July  18.  1947 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Lowell  Mellett  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

Who  Tin  Peopi.i:  Akc  Fkom  Whom  This 

CoNcaxss  Has  Its  Manoats 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

The  men  In  control  of  the  present  Conjcress 
say  they  have  a  mandate  from  the  people 
They  say  it  over  and  over.  Whatever  they 
do.  they  Justify  by  this  mandate  from  the 
people.  Now,  as  the  first  session  of  the  Con- 
gress begins  to  wind  itself  up  preparatory  to 
adjourning  on  the  26th.  it  is  becoming  clear 
Just  who  the  people  are  that  the  majority 
leaders  take  their  mandate  from. 

Very  clear.  It  Is  that  they  are  not  all  the 
people,  but  selected  groups  of  people — not 
what  we  sometimes  call  the  Uttle  people  or 
the  masses.  The  Uttle  people  aren't  the 
ones  that  have  kept  the  majority  leaders  In 
there  fighting  with  the  President  over  an 
income-tax  bill  that  would  reduce  their  taxes 
•  15  or  so  a  year.  It  must  be  the  people  who 
would  save  115.000  or  so. 

And  the  little  people  haven't  been  holler- 
ing their  heads  off  in  support  of  the  budget 
slashing  that  wUl  deprive  them  of  m^ny 
services  heretofore  rendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment Quite  the  contrary.  They  have  hol- 
lered loud  and  long.  In  some  Instances,  when 
they've  discovered  what  the  budf^t  cuts 
mean — as  In  the  case  of  the  western  farmer 
when  the  reclamation  prugrum  was  on  ihti 
point  of  being  wrecked.  (The  farmers'  pro- 
test was  partially  successful.  Incidentally. 
It  caused  their  own  Congress  Members  to 
rtvolt  against  the  leaders  and  obtain  a 
restoration  of  some  of  tbe  funds  ) 

ABLC  to  do  many  THTMCS 

In  the  time  not  used  up  by  taxes  and 
budget  cutting,  the  Congress  has  been  able 
to  do  a  good  many  things  for  the  people  from 
whom  It  really  takes  Its  mandate. 

The  real-estate  people,  for  example.  Rent 
control  has  been  pretty  well  abolished  and 
all  attempts  at  legislation  to  Improve  the 
general  housing  situation  put  on  Ice. 

The  railroad  people  seem  about  to  get  what 
they  want,  which  Is  legislation  excusing  them 
from  the  operations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  electric  power  people  will  be  free  from 
Federal  control,  to  a  large  extent,  if  the  Sen- 
ate foUows  the  lead  of  the  House. 

The  gaa  and  oil  people,  ditto. 

And  the  people  who  hire  other  people,  tn 
any   large   numbers.   wUl   be   free   from   the 
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fight  in  Congress  to  have  this  area  in- 
cluded within  its  boundaries  when  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  created.  This 
Mississippi-St.  Croix  peninsula  is  the 
only  portion  of  the  original  Northwest 
Territory  that  was  added  to  any  portion 
of  the  original  Louisiana  Territory  to 
form  a  State.  In  this  particular,  tliis 
area  is  imique  in  the  United  States. 
THI  msT  wHrrx  men 

The  first  white  men  known  to  have 
visited  the  land  Included  in  the  present 
State  of  Minnesota  were  two  French 
traders.  Medart  des  Groselliers — pro- 
nounced Gro-zay-yay' — and  his  brother- 
in-law.  Pierre  Radisson.  Whether  these 
two  men  ever  set  foot  In  Anoka  County 
is  not  certain,  but  at  all  events  they  were 
very  near  it.  In  1659  they  journeyed 
frcm  Quebec  to  La  Pointe — now  Bay- 
field—on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, afterward  visiting  the  Huron  vil- 
lages l)etween  the  B!ack  and  Chippewa 
Rivers  in  what  is  now  Wisconsin.  They 
then  made  their  way  to  the  Sioux  vil- 
lages in  what  is  now  Kanabec  Cotmty, 
Minn.,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 

THX    KUM    XIVES 

Following  the  treaty  of  Paris  between 
the  French  and  English  in  1763  the 
Northwest  was  opened  to  English  ex- 
plorers and  traders.  Capt.  Jonathan 
Carver,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
been  in  the  provincial  army,  started  on 
an  exploring  tour  to  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi. With  respect  to  his  excursions 
above  St.  Anthonys  Falls.  Carver  says: 

It  might,  however,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  obeerve  that  in  a  .Ittle  tour  I  made  about 
the  falls,  after  traveling  14  miles,  by  the  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  I  came  to  a  river  nearly 
20  yards  wide,  which  ran  from  the  northeast, 
called  Rum  River, 

Carver  undoubtedly  translated  the 
Chippeway  name  into  its  English  equiva- 
lent. It  can  hardly  have  been  "called 
Rum  River"  by  the  Indians,  as  Carver 
states  that  no  one  but  himself  and  Hen- 
nepin had  ever  explored  the  Mississippi 
as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  St, 
Francis  River.  The  Chippeway  name  for 
the  river  is  usually  written  Isko  de  Wabo 
and  means  liquor;  broth:  or  any  bev- 
erage. However.  Carver's  name  has 
persistently  stuck  to  the  stream,  not- 
withstanding some  determined  efforts  to 
change  it. 

TfK  BATTLK  OF  KtTlf  Kivm 

In  the  spring  of  1839  some  800  Chlppe- 
ways  assembled  at  Fort  Snelling.  Be- 
lieving that  they  weie  to  receive  their 
annuities  at  that  point,  the  men  had 
brought  their  wives  and  children  with 
them.  Finding  that  the  annuities  were 
not  forthcoming,  they  made  preparations 
to  retiurn  home.  Meanwhile  the  Sioux 
living  in  the  vicinily  of  the  fort  visited 
the  Chippeway  camp  and  were  hospita- 
bly received  and  participated  in  the 
feasting  going  on.  July  1  the  two  tribes 
smoked  the  peace  pipe,  and  the  Chippe- 
ways  began  their  homeward  journey, 
some  ascending  the  Mississippi  River  and 
some  going  by  way  of  the  St.  Croix. 
Among  the  Chippeways  were  two  young 
men  whase  father  had  been  murdered  by 
some  Sioux  near  the  fort  the  previous 
year,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  and  weep  over  their 


fathers  grave.  The  thoughts  of  their 
murdered  parent  kindled .  a  desire  for 
vengeance,  and  on  the  night  of  July  1 
they  placed  themselves  in  ambush  on  a 
trail  which  led  past  Lake  Harriet.  Early 
the  next  morning  they  shot  and  scalped  a 
Sioux  know  n  as  Badger.  The  friends  of 
the  victim  soon  heard  of  the  occurrence 
and  brought  the  body  home  wrapped  in 
a  blanket.  Yeetkadootah.  a  relative  of 
the  dead  man.  removed  the  ornaments 
from  the  corpse,  kissed  it,  and  s£dd  he 
would  die  for  it.  His  appeals  for  revenge 
roused  the  war  spirit,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  eager  for  the  fray,  each  member  of 
which  bound  himself  to  take  no  captive, 
but  to  kill  all  whom  his  weapons  might 
reach.  The  warriors  followed  the  trail 
of  one  of  the  Chippeway  brnds  up  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east  side  to  Rum 
River,  which  they  reached  on  the  3d  day 
of  July.  The  Chippeways  were  not  ex- 
pecting any  trouble.  They  probably  had 
not  even  heard  of  the  murder,  which  had 
been  commit.^  after  their  departure 
from  the  fort.  Their  camp  was  pitched 
northwest  of  Round  Lake  on  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  farm  upon  which  Andrew 
J.  Smith  lived  many  years. 

Here,  within  sight  of  a  mound  which 
told  of  the  people  who  had  lived  beside 
the  beautiful  lake  centuries  before  oc- 
curred one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  that 
marks  the  long  feud  between  the  Sioux 
and  Chippeway  tribes.  The  fight  took 
place  before  sunrise  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  ground  when 
first  seen  by  white, men  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Chippeways  were  sur- 
prised in  their  sleep,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  butchered  where  they  lay. 
Those  who  were  able  to  grasp  their 
weapons  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
but  succumbed  to  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Yeetkadootah  galloped  on  horse- 
back to  a  wounded  Chippeway  and  dis- 
mounted to  take  his  scalp,  but  the  in- 
jured warrior  summoned  all  his  re- 
maining strength  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  the  Sioux  leader  through  the 
neck. 

THK    mST     HOU8B 

Early  residents  of  Anoka  remember  a 
log  house  which  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Rum  River  near  its  mouth.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  several  cellars  were  still 
visible  near  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
This  was  the  first  house  built  in  Anoka 
county.  It  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1844 
for  an  Indian  trading  post,  by  direction 
of  William  Aitkin,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  trader  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  who  at  that  time  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Sandy  Lake.  The  building 
was  constructed  by  a  French  trader 
named  Joseph  Belanger.  assisted  by 
George  Cournoyer.  Pierre  Crevier,  Joseph 
Burnet,  and  Maxime  Maxwell.  The  men 
cut  the  logs  on  the  point  between  the 
two  rivers  and  carried  them  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  place  where  the  house 
was  to  be  built.  The  house  was  divided 
by  a  partition,  one  room  being  designed 
for  a  living  room  and  the  other  to  be 
used  as  a  store  room  for  the  goods.  In 
October  Mr.  Aitkin  came  to  insj)ect  the 
new  post,  left  his  clerk,  Mr.  Crebassa  in 
charge  of  the  stock  of  goods,  which  had 
been  procured  from  H.  H.  Sibley's  trad- 
ing post  at  Mendota. 


TEAOBBs  AND  raoaPBCToaa 

The  first  lumbering  done  on  Rum 
River  was  in  the  winter  of  184S-49.  The 
work  was  done  by  Daniel  Stanchfieid, 
with  Sumner  W.  Famham  as  foreman  of 
one  of  his  two  crews.  The  logs  were 
cut  on  Stanchfieid  Brook  to  the  amount 
of  2.200,000  feet,  and  driven  down  to  the 
mill  at  St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Stanchfieid 
found  the  ruins  of  the  old  camp  where 
the  soldiers  had  cut  logs  for  the  con- 
struction of  Port  Snelling  in  1821.  and 
located  one  of  his  own  camps  within  a 
himdred  feet  of  it. 

BAKLT  SRTI.BMSMT 

A  trading  ijost  was  opened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rum  River  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  city  of  Anoka  in  1846, 
One  of  the  employees  brought  his  family 
to  the  post  the  next  year,  thus  beginning 
the  settlement  of  the  village.  In  1847 
a  post  was  opened  about  2  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Rum  River  on  Big  Island. 
One  of  the  employees  there  also  had  a 
family.  The  village  of  Anoka  grew 
rapidly  and  in  1855  numbered  nearly  300 
inhabitants. 

In  1849  an  energetic  young  man  named 
George  W.  Branch  found  his  way  to  Rum 
River,  coming  thither  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  and  another  man  explored 
Rum  River  to  its  source,  poling  a  boat 
up  the  river  to  Mille  Lacs.  The  next 
year  he  returned  to  New  Brunswick  and 
induced  his  brother-in-law,  Horace  W. 
Taylor,  to  come  to  Minnesota.  Taylor 
made  a  claim  and  built  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  Rum  River  north  of  the  pres- 
ent railroad  tracks  on  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  McCanu  farm,  upon 
a  part  of  which  the  driving  park  is  now 
located.  This  was  in  July,  1850.  When 
the  land  was  surveyed.  Mr.  Taylor  found 
himself  on  a  school  section  and  moved 
to  a  point  directly  across  Rum  River 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1893.  Taylor  located 
at  this  point  which  was  the  fording  place 
of  the  old  Red  River  trail,  thinking  that 
a  town  would  grow  up  there.  The  State 
insane  asylum  is  now  situated  on  the 
old  Taylor  homestead. 

THE  mST  COLOHT 

In  the  spring  of  1850  the  first  colony  to 
locate  within  the  present  limits  of  Anoka 
County  made  their  homes  in  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Ramsey.  The  colony  con- 
sisted of  Daniel  Harthorn,  John,  Emer- 
son, and  Penuel  Shumway.  Penuel 
Shumway,  Sr.,  and  Cornelius  Pitman, 
with  their  families  and  Nathan  Shum- 
way and  Eber  Harthorn.  The  two  last 
named  being  single  men,  made  the  first 
trip  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  Nathan 
Shumway  erected  a  log  house  at  E  ^ 
NE  V4  section  35. 

THX  nasT  sToas 

As  early  as  August  >853.  Edward  P. 
Shaw  began  to  deal  in  merchandise  in  a 
small  way  at  his  father's  house,  the 
Orin  Rice  house,  in  Anoka,  among  his 
sales  being  some  nails  for  J.  C.  Vamey's 
house.  This  was  the  first  store  in  Anoka, 
coxmrr  oscAinzATioif 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  first  Terri- 
torial legislature,  which  convened  in 
1849,  was  the  organization  of  eight  coim- 
ties,  viz:  Ramsey.  Benton.  Washington. 
IiAsca,  Wabasha,  Wahnata.  Mahkahto. 
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and  Pembina.  Rum  Rivw  was  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Ramsey  and  Benton 
Counties.  The  Territory  now  embraced 
in  Anoka  Coun  :y  was  partly  m  each.  In 
ItM  Slierburre  County  was  detached 
from  Benton,  i  nd  that  portion  of  Terri- 
tory lying  east  of  Sherburne  County  and 
west  of  Rum  R  ver  was  also  detached  and 
became  a  part  »f  Ramsey  County.  By  an 
act  of  the  Te  ritorlal  As.^mbly  pawed 
lifay  23. 1857.  s )  much  of  Ram.sey  County 
as  Ij  embracec  within  the  following  de- 
scribed limits,  vas  organized  into  a  sepa- 
rate county  to  be  called  Anoka  County. 
The  seat  of  jui  tice  was  fixed  at  Anoka. 

On  the  same  day  an  act  was  passed 
creating  the  c  mnty  of  Manomln.  This 
county  was  l(  entical  with  the  present 
town  of  Frldlc  y. 

Moimn  ««  ov  TMB  civil.  WAa 
Immediatelj  after  his  inauguration 
President  Lincoln  called  a  conference  of 
the  governors  of  loyaJ  Siates  to  consult 
upon  the  mea  lures  to  be  taken  for  the 
preservation  o  the  Union,  and  when  the 
news  of  the  fU  ng  upon  Port  Sumter  was 
received  GDvei  nor  Ramsey  was  in  Wai»h- 
Infton.  The  ^resident  decided  to  is.sue 
a  c«U  for  75  M  i  troops.  Qsvemor  Ram- 
sey launedlat  !ly  offered  a  regiment  of 
me  a.  which  was  promptly  ac- 
and  fee  telegraphed  to  Lt.  Oov. 
Isnattus  Donnelley  and  also  Ex -Oov. 
WUtta  A.  Oornan  the  substance  of  his 
•flgr.  Oorma  \,  who  was  a  licxlcan  War 
veteran,  was  i:  i  Anoka  attending  the  ses- 
sion of  the  dis  rlct  court  which  was  being 
held  in  the  S  tuier  Building.  When  the 
tel«gram  rm»  bed  St.  Anthony  it  was 
placed  in  Um  iHMb  of  a  messenger  who 
carried  It  on  1  orseback  with  all  speed  to 
Anoka.  A  rec  >ss  of  the  court  was  taken. 
ao.*inan  addr<  s.<ed  the  asfiembled  people. 
and  called  for  volunteers.  Aaron  Green- 
waM  was  the  t  rst  to  record  his  name,  and 
in  all  probabll  ty  he  was  the  first  man  in 
America  to  vo  unteer  for  the  defense  of 
tlw  Umon  uJider  the  Presidents  call. 
James  W.  Gioat  and  five  others  were 
enrolled  at  t  le  same  time  Josiah  R. 
King  and  oih  !rs  signed  a  .similar  paper 
agreeing  to  eiilist  at  a  meeting  in  St. 
Patil  on  the  c  ening  of  the  same  day. 

K  ALT    lOVCJITION 
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until  March  2.  1878,  that  the  city  was  set 
ofT  from  the  township  of  the  same  name. 
At  the  iM'esent  time  the  city  is  free  of 
debt  and  ha.s  a  low  tax  rate.  Its  mayor  is 
the  enterprising  R.  B.  Ehlen.  who  Is  an 
outstanding  leader  In  the  civic  Hfe  of  his 
city  and  State. 

POST  omc« 

The  first  past  office  In  Anoka  County 
was  established  at  Itaska  in  May  1852. 
But  Itaska  dwindled  after  the  bill  to 
move  the  capital  failed  while  Anoka 
crew.  It  wa.s  inconvenient  to  Ret  mail 
at  Itaska.  Durmg  the  fall  of  1853  Mr. 
Lamed  used  to  get  mail  at  St.  Anthony 
and  bring  it  up  in  his  hat.  Some  time 
that  winter.  1853-54.  a  post  office  was 
established  at  Anoka  and  George  W. 
Branch  was  named  as  the  first  post- 
master. 

KEUGIOUS   CBOUPS 

Barly  religious  life  In  Anoka  County 
followed  the  prevailing  pattern  of  the 
regions  irom  which  the  settlers  came. 
Nearly  all  the  pioneers  were  of  Christian 
background  and  tradition,  and.  as  a  con- 
sequen.e,  cabin  homes  were  scarcely 
ready  for  habtution  t>efore  small  groups 
of  people  of  common  or  similar  denomi- 
nations arranged  to  gather  from  time  to 
time  for  prajer  and  worship.  Groups  of 
Protestant  pei-sua-sion  met  In  the  earliest 
1850's  vn  Ramsey  Towruhlp  and  Anoka 
village.  AtMut  the  same  time  ma.s  was 
being  .said  occa-^lonally  in  cabins  at  Cen- 
irrville.  The  pioneers  of  the  Manomin 
area,  for  the  mo8t  part,  attended  worship 
in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

As  the  settlements  spread.  group.s  of 
worshipers  became  more  numerous. 
It  was  not  long  before  formal  organisa- 
tians  were  perfected.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  class  was  organized  at  Anoka 
as  early  as  December  10.  1854.  and  this 
was  later  followed  by  a  church  organiza- 
tion. The  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Anoka  was  organized  in  1855.  The 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  *  Roman  Catho- 
lic >  of  Anoka,  the  First  BaptLst  of  Anoka, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Bethel,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve 
'Roman  Catholic)  of  CentervtUe  weie 
organized  in  1856.  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Quakers  started  their  meeting  ut 
Eethel.  In  1858  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Anoka,  and  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Manomin  (Fridley)  was  or- 
Kanlz:.'d.  Other  churches  followed  in  the 
1860's.  and  before  long  the  influx  of 
Scandinavians  and  Germans  brought 
about  the  e<ttabltohment  of  Lutheran 
churches. 

NtwsrAnas 

Anoka  County  has  three  newspapers, 
all  weeklies..  The  Anoka  County  Union 
and  the  Anoka  Herald  arc  published  at 
Anoka,  while  Columbia  Heights  is  the 
home  of  the  Columbia  Heights  Record. 

The  Anoka  County  Union  was  estab- 
llHhed  AuMUft  31.  1865.  as  the  Anoka 
Union.  On  Augtist  5.  1M6.  the  name 
of  Granviilt  S.  Pease  appeared  as 
one  of  the  publishers,  and  in  June  Mr. 
Pease  became  sole  proprietor.  His  son, 
T.  G.  J.  Pea.se  is  the  present  publisher 
and  owner,  and  Arch  G.  Pease,  the 
grandson  of  the  original  editor,  who  has 
Just  returne<i  from  a  distinguished  war 
record,  is  the  present  editor.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  ownership  of  the  Anoka 
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popcorn,  apples,  and  so  forth,  and  enter- 
tainment. The  idea  rapidly  took  shape, 
and  in  October  1923  Anoka's  first  Hal- 
loween celebation  was  held.  That  cele- 
bration has  been  held  every  year  since, 
with  the  exception  of  2  years  during  the 
war  when  it  was  canceled.  However,  last 
year  the  celebration  blossomed  forth  big- 
ger than  ever,  as  it  was  the  silver  anni- 
versary of  Halloween  in  Anoka,  the  Hal- 
loween capital  of  the  world.  The  Anoka 
Halloween  idea  has  been  copied  by  cities 
and  towns  throufjhoui  the  Nation,  and 
the  results  are  the  same.  Pranks  are  at 
a  minimum,  and  everyone  has  a  whale  of 
a  pood  time.  Anoka  is  nationally  known 
for  its  Halloween  celebrations. 

WITH  THE  COLORS 

The  contribution  of  Anoka  and  Anoka 
County  has  been  outstanding  In  all  wars. 
A  fine  history  of  the  participation  of 
Anoka  County  in  World  War  I  was  pre- 
pared and  published  under  the  title, 
•With  the  Colons— Anoka  County."  by 
Roe  Chase,  in  1919. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  the  community 
did  honor  to  Its  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
World  War  II  at  a  large  banquet  which 
was  addressed  by  former  Gov.  Harold  E. 
Sta.ssen.  who  had  just  returned  after  a 
distinguished  record  in  the  Pacific,  where 
he  served  as  aide  to  Admiral  Halsey. 

CONCLUSION 

At  the  end  of  its  first  hundred  years 
Anoka  can  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  an  excellent  future,  as  it  has  the  peo- 
ple and  resources  to  continue  its  march 
in  the  vanguard  of  successful  Minnesota 
cities. 


A  Solution  to  the  Slom  Gearance  Problem 
Without  the  Use  of  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Juhi  17.  1947 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Jos.  H.  Deckman, 
chairman,  special  housing  committee. 
National  Home  and  Property  Owners 
Foundation : 

A  SOLUTION  TO  THE   SLUM   CLrARANCE  WOBLEM 
WTTHOUT    THS    USI   OF    FKSXXAL    AID 

Any  solution  to  the  problem  ol  slum 
clearnnce  Rhould  only  be  confronted  after 
coiutderatlon  of  the  basic  (set  that  old 
hou«es  do  not  cause  slums.  Slovenly  house- 
keeping and  buildings  not  kept  In  proper 
repair  are  the  real  causes  ot  slums. 

With  these  facu  In  mind,  the  problem  ot 
slum  clearance  is  reduced  largely  to  the 
proposition  of  promulgating  and  enforcing 
proper  building  codes  and  sanitary  laws  at 
the  local  municipal  level. 

With  the  enforcement  of  sound  housing 
codes  and  sanlUry  laws  In  the  various  cities 
of  tbe  country,  slums  should  rapidly  dis- 
appear and  at  no  cost  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

No  responsible  person  will  defend  the 
owner  of  renUl  property  who  does  not  keep 
his  property  in  repair  or  does  not  equip  it 
with  minimum  plumbing  and  heating  (acui- 
ties.   Public  opinion,  therefore,  dictates  that 


housing  codes  are  essential  to  define  mini- 
mum standard  housing  and  make  it  Ulegal 
to  rent  substandard  dwelling  accommoda- 
tions. By  this  method  good  used  housing  at 
low  rents  will  be  provided  for  the  low- Income 
groups,  and  this  much -publicized  problem 
will  be  cured. 

As  In  the  case  with  the  irresponsible  prop- 
erty owner,  no  one  can  conscientiously  de- 
fend the  tenant  who  lives  in  squalor  of  his 
own  making.  Again  public  opinion  Is  heav- 
ily in  favor  of  sanitary  laws  which  would 
bring  about  good  houscl;ecplng  wherever  a 
public  nuisance  is  maintained. 

If  the  enforcement  ol  housing  codes  and 
sanitary  laws  do  not  completely  solve  the 
whole  problem  of  slum  clearance  in  any  given 
city  area,  the  final  phase  of  the  solution  can 
take  the  form  ol  local  redevelopment 
agencies. 

These  agencies  in  each  city  would  be 
granted  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
purpose  of  redeveloping  slums  and  blighted 
areas.  No  action,  however,  would  be  laKen 
by  any  agency  without  the  housing  code  and 
sanitary  laws  being  fu'ly  enforced  for  a  suf- 
ficient time.  Coupled  wUh  this,  public  ap- 
proval must  be  given  to  any  ledevelopment 
plan  after  adequate  public  hearings  have 
been  held. 

Redevelopment  would  then  be  carried  out 
under  the  plans  approved  by  the  citizens  and 
the  municipal  cfflcials  by  the  use  of  private 
enterprise  purchasing  the  land  and  con- 
structing all  buildings.  The  only  exception 
would  take  place  where  public  pariu.  build- 
ings, or  some  other  public  use  is  approved. 

The  mechanics  of  the  clearance  ol  slums 
thi-ough  H  redevelopment  agency  in  bnel 
would  simply  mean  that  a  municipality 
would  create  the  agency  through  regular 
legal  meai.s.  The  agency  would  then  be 
financed  by  the  munic  pallty  providing  funds 
for  planning  and  land  preparation.  Tbe 
cleared  land  would  then  be  sold  or  leased  to 
private  enterprise  under  competitive  bids  lor 
the  use  as  provided  for  in  the  publicly  ap- 
proved redevelopment  plan.  If  any  wTite 
down  in  the  land  takes  place  at  the  time  ol 
sale  due  to  planning  low-rent  horsing,  then 
this  initial  loss  would  be  made  up  over  a 
period  of  years  from  the  Increased  taxes  ac- 
cruing from  the  proper  use  of  the  toriner 
slum  or  blighted  area. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  solution  to  slum 
clearance  is  based  on  a  complete  local-level 
procedure.  This  is  the  case  because  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  slums  are  a  local  problem 
and  must  be  solved  at  the  local  level  II  our 
economy  is  to  remain  healthy. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  a  true 
American  conceive  that  it  is  the  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  money 
paid  by  all  the  taxpayers  and  spend  It  to 
rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  specific  owners 
and  taxpayers  in  a  comparatively  few  large 
cities  where  slums  exist. 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  the  obligatior  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  house  any  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  except  mUitary 
personnel. 

Public  Housing  draws  its  greatest  support 
from  the  statements  made  by  iU  advocates 
that  It  clears  slums  and  house*  tht  lo«-er- 
Income  group*  In  new  low-rent  housing. 
From  the  reams  of  propaganda  emanating 
from  publlc-hovisUig  tourc**.  one  1*  led  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  some  magic  means,  In  able  to  build 
low-rent  housing  mort  economically  than 
private  enterprise  Because  of  the  general 
impression  Implied  that  public  housing  la 
the  economical  way  to  houae  the  needy  and 
clear  slums,  pressure  i*  continually  exerted 
on  Congress  to  autborlee  more  and  more 
Government  housing. 

The  myth  of  public  housing  is  soon  ex- 
ploded when  one  goes  slightly  below  the 
surface  and  analyzes  Its  cost  and  general 
operations.     The  first  shadow  -Is  cast  over 


the  beautiful  picture  of  clearing  slums  and 
housing  the  needy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  the  enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
in  subsidies  and  tax  exemptions  is  exposed. 

Public  housing  enjoys  not  only  local  tax 
exemptions  on  real  estate,  but  also  Is  given 
annual  subsidies  amounting  to  Interest  and 
amortization  charges  for  each  low-rent  hous- 
ing project.  It  Is  these  stupendovis  subsidies 
which  are  required  to  provide  low  rents  and 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  tenants  In 
public  housing  enjoy  low  rente  for  compara- 
ble accommodations  to  private  enterprise. 

Tax  exemptions  are  the  greatest  evU  of 
th%  Federal  public  housing  scheme  as  the 
final  result  of  continual  pyramiding  real- 
estate  tax  exeioptions  is  financial  collapse 
of  the  free-enterprise  system  and  the  change 
of  our  Government  from  a  republic  to  some 
form  of  state  socialism 

It  has  often  been  stated  by  the  public, 
housers  that  they  propose  to  house  the  lower 
third  of  the  population  in  Government- 
owned  and  operated  housing.  This  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  become 
the  Nation's  greatest  single  landlord  and 
will  have  for  its  tenants  one-third  of  the 
country's  voters.  The  serious  political  im- 
plications from  such  an  arrangement  Is  only 
equalled  by  the  adverse  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  lower  third  of  tbe  population 
should  ever  become  housed  in  tax-free  sub- 
sidized housing,  then  the  middle  third  could 
not  t>ear  the  burden  and  would  also  tiave  to 
be  housed  by  the  same  method.  This  would 
mean  the  collapse  ot  our  economy  as  private 
ownership  of  real  property  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  tbe  free-enterprise  system  and  is  the 
■ource  for  the  bulk  of  oxu-  tax  revenues. 

It  takes  very  little  imagination  to  fore*** 
that  the  eating  away  of  the  foundation  of 
the  tax  structure  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  tax-exempt  Federal  property  would 
reach  a  point  where  the  free  American  econ- 
omy would  be  toppled  Into  the  abyss  of  stat* 
socialism. 

Those  who  campaign  fOT  complete  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  property,  to  be  Intellec- 
tually honest,  should  also  tell  their  follow- 
ers that,  when  their  purpose  is  finally  ac- 
complished not  only  housing,  but  all  other 
work  win  be  done  by  slave  labor.  The  only 
exception  will  be  the  small  percentage  of 
ruling  class  at  the  top  who  will  never  stand 
for  election  and  will  virtually  own  the 
country. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  public-housing 
theory  through  readily  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  It  Is  economically  impossible  to 
house  the  lower  third  or  any  appreclabl* 
number  of  the  Nation's  citizens  In  public 
housing  without  wreckUig  the  American  way 
of  life  and  the  American  form  of  Democracy. 
Likewise,  it  is  quite  evident  that  It  Is  a 
physical  Impossibility  to  house  tbe  low-in- 
come groups  m  new  public  houae*  If  the  plan 
ts  carried  to  Its  final  conclusion.  Bnough  new 
houses  cannot  be  built  In  any  one  year  to 
do  the  whole  Job  and  consequently  much 
secondhand  public  housing  would  have  to  b« 
used  to  house  larg*  aegmenu  of  the  low -in- 
come groups.  As  th*  years  roll  by.  «ll  public 
housing  will  deteriorate  like  private  housing 
and  lu  replacement  wUi  b*  a  subsidy  pUed 
on  top  of  a  subsidy. 

Today  public  houslnf.  which  has  already 
been  conatructed  Is  in  need  of  repaUv  and 
much  of  th*  coat  was  not  calculated  whan 
the  original  renu  wer*  set.  Publlc-boualnt 
rents  have  already  b*en  raised  to  meet  aoma 
of  the  Increased  operation  and  maintenance 
oo*t*,  yet  private  renu  ar*  froaen  by  law. 

A  complete  study  of  public  housing  from 
the  economic  view-point  brings  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  housers  are  only 
using  alums  and  the  needy  as  political  folia 
to  gain  their  purpose  of  throwing  Atocfica 
Into  State  socialism  by  the  means  of  a  whole- 
sale program  of  Government  ownership  ot 
the  home. 
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could  only  get  him  over  here,  he  would  work 
for  me  for  years.  Just  for  bis  Uvlng.  Smca 
my  return,  Ocd  knoars  I  wish  I  bad  him  here. 
Long  hours,  arduous  dutica.  all  kinds  of 
weather.  prls>x)er-of-war  food,  never  fazed 
him. 

Contrast  this  with  what  I  have  found  since 
my  return  to  my  own  farm.  I  have  315  acres, 
about  aoo  of  wblcb  U  cultivable  My  chief 
cropa  are  baef  cattle  and  boga,  which  means 
that  a  let  of  feed  and  hay  must  be  raised, 
a  lot  of  fence  built  and  kept  In  repair,  much 
warhtnary  operatad  and  cared  for.  I  am  50 
yaara  of  age.  and  not  nearly  ao  huaky  as  I  was 
10  or  30  years  ago.  All  tbe  money  that  my 
wife,  my  father  and  I  have  Is  Invested  In  this 
place.  It  Is  apparent  that  my  70-year-old 
fatber.  a  rehired  profeaalooal  man.  aud  I 
cannot  do  Ute  neccaaary  work.  Nor  can  we 
begin  to  affjrd  to  pay  the  wages  which  tbe 
scanty  availsble  l.bor.  supported  by  govern- 
mental edicis.  demsnda.  We  could  pay  a 
raaaonable  sum  snd  g.ve  our  labor  a  good, 
comfortable,  mtylern  and  cheerful  h  }me, 
which  would  be  heaven  for  tbe  vast  majority 
of  luropaans,  eapedally  Oermans. 

Any  farmer  who  has  attempted  tu  procure 
laboi  In  this  country  recently  can  tell  y.  u 
what  the  situation  Is  here.  First,  few  un- 
•mpioyed  imi)  ure  willing  to  w.)rk  on  (aims 
at  all.  They  aant  to  be  neur  the  bright 
llghu.  Juke  boaea  and  gin  milts  If  tb?y  will 
rsnalder  coming  to  tha  farm  at  all,  they  want 
gO-eenta-an-hcur  minimum  w:  ge  w.th  time 
and  a  half  for  all  over  it  houra  If  hirad  un- 
d(  theae  eondttlona,  tbey  still  tal:e  nn  real 
intaroet  in  thrtr  work,  and  are  carelraa  with 
their  employer's  tools,  implementa.  stock  ai  d 
(red  Tiiera  are  undoubted  y  exreptinna  to 
this  rule,  but  in  nty  nwii  ruperlenoe  and  that 
of  my  netghb<.<r«.  the  eareptions  are  rare. 
Were  auch  ^abor  more  ettrlent  and  enslly 
available,  prrrent  wagas  would  soon  wipe  out 
the  farmer's  merter  profit. 

What  art  the  poaalbllttiaa  of  meeting  these 
two  naads  by  bringing  willing  turopean 
worktra  to  America's  labor-starved  farms? 
An  Inquiry  at  the  Department  of  State  ellcita 
the  likXormatlun  that  skilled  agriculturists 
may  be  sdmltted  on  first -pr-feience  ruota 
vlaca,  but  la  our  need  for  akilled  agricultur- 
ist** I  think  not.  untaas  by  that  is  meant 
willin*.  hard -wn: king  farm  laborers  wno 
want  to  WO.IC  for  a  decent  living  and  a  fair 
hope  (or  th»  future.  Prom  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  Government  Interpretations,  I  am 
quite  «ttra  that  this  Is  not  what  is  meant. 

ThouaandR  of  eonpatent  workers  can  t>e 
found  In  any  ct)untry  In  Europe  which  you 
may  prefer  A  movement  to  import  such 
workers  will  Inevitably  bring  opposition.  Or- 
ganised labor  will  objecr  on  the  ground  that 
It  la  bringing  cheap  labor  Into  competition 
with  high-«undard  American  labor.  Any 
farmer  who  has  triei  to  get  satisfactory  la- 
bor at  a  price  thst  he  can  pay  can  snawer 
that  one.  Some  of  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  pn  fes!i!(nial  patriota  will  object,  be- 
cause of  supposed  danger  to  American  Inati- 
tutlosks  from  European  Meoiogles.  This  la 
pure  tommyrot.  American  Institutions  have 
been  largely  erected  by  Europeans  who  have 
ftad  tram  intolerable  eoMdNlDna  over  there. 
and  theae  are  more  intolSfaMa  today  than  at 
any  other  time  in  h*atary. 

I  caM  previously  that  my  own  preference 
would  be  for  German  labor.  This  la  the  re- 
sult of  careful  at>d  obJacMva  thought,  with 
no  apaclal  love  for  tbe  CtetMHrns  My  reasons 
are  that  tha  Oarmaa  of  today  who  wants  to 
come  here  aad  wart,  la  thorougbty  tractat)le 
He  has  had  hla  belly  full  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic lams.  Hoar  be  wanta  It  full  of  food. 
He  win  be  everlaetlngly  grateful  for  an  oppor- 
tunity H's  llvlna  standards  of  dcanlincaa. 
neatneas.  and  sanitation  nearly  apptxiach  our 
own.  He  will  be  more  than  willing  to  ptit 
(Sermany  behind  him  forever 

Where  could  he  learn  democracy  and  adapt 
himself  to  't  better  than  on  :\n  Amertean 
farm?    Ha  would  be  nut  greatly  diacraMtlum 
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our  great  rivers.  The  Engineers  have  built 
up  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  cannot  be  duplicated.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  been  doing  similar  work 
on  Irrigation  and  other  beneficial  uses  of 
water.  Other  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  become  expert  In  the  related  problems 
of  soil  conservation,  reseedlng  denuded  areas, 
and  silt  control  and  wildlife  management. 
The  people  of  the  West  and  their  State 
agencies  have  acquired  a  vast  experience  In 
the  actual  practical  application  of  conserva- 
tion on  the  land  and  soil  resources  of  their 
country. 

Working  together,  using  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  in  many  yeara  of  bard 
work,  the  people  of  the  West  and  these  agen- 
cies of  Government  have  created  the  PiCk- 
Sloan  p>an  for  development  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

One  hundred  and  five  reservoirs  are  plan- 
ned to  harneaa  the  Missouri  and  lU  tribu- 
taries. The  Army  engineers  will  be  respon- 
sible for  12  large  storage  projects  on  the 
main  river.  Including  the  great  Garrison  and 
Fort  Randall  dama  in  the  Dakotaa.  The 
Bureau  u(  Reclamation  la  to  do  the  work  on 
03  im»ll«*i  dnma  and  reservoirs  oi.  the  tribu- 
taries. Munlana  projects  In  the  plan  In- 
elude  the  Tiber  D>un  the  Lower  Murlaa  IrrU 
gntlon  project  near  Big  Bandy.  Yellowtall 
and  Boysen  Dama,  aouth  of  Hardin,  the  Medi- 
cine Lake  RtMTvnir  north  of  Culbertaun.  and 
the  Canyon  Farry  near  Helena. 

Theae  rtaervoira  will  provide  atoragt  of 
appn  k'm.ilf  ly  Bfl.OOO.OOO  ncrt-Ieet  of  waltr 
for  flood  control.  Irrlgallon,  navigation,  hy- 
droelectric power,  munlrlpnl  waUr  auppUaa, 
recreiHlon.  and  othar  uaw. 

Not  only  the  great  river  H»elf,  but  all  of 
the  aoll  and  mineral  reaourcaa  of  the  baaln 
will  be  develo|)ed  In  connection  with  the 
Pick-nioan  plan. 

The  Pick-Bloan  plan  la  a  reality.  It  has 
been  approved  and  authorlied  by  Congress 
and  the  Inte  President  Rcxisevelt,  Congresa 
has  njjproprlnted  millions  of  dollars  (or  stud- 
ies and  Initial  construction  work  that  are 
now  under  way.  The  Army  engineers  are 
work'ng  nt  Garrison.  In  Montana,  suiveys 
are  almost  completed  on  the  Tiber  Dam 
and  are  well  along  on  other  projects.  Con- 
tracu  have  been  let  at  Boyaen  on  tha  Big 
Horn  River.  The  work  U  going  ahead  Just 
ns  nipldly  as  men.  mnterlals,  nnd  equip- 
ment are  avallnble  The  very  best  talents 
of  experienced  Government  and  local  agen- 
cies are  at  work, 

Whv.  then,  do  we  read  stntements  assert- 
ing that  the  recent  flood  damages  prove  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  to  be  Inadequate?  A  care- 
ful appraisal  of  the  facts  proves  that  such 
charges  are  without  foundation  The  floods 
were  worse  In  the  Mississippi  and  lU  tribu- 
taries above  Cairo,  111.  Very  heavy  and  pio- 
longed  ralnlall  In  the  Immediate  area  were 
prlmarllv  responsible  for  the  floods.  This 
is  an  ares  where  the  Army  engineers  have 
not  completed  their  flood-control  work. 
Farther  down  the  river,  where  work  Is  more 
nearly  complete,  the  levees,  cut-offs  and 
spillways  prevented  heavy  damage.  The 
floods  prove  nothing  about  tbe  Pick-Sloan 
plan  except  the  great  need  for  Its  fulfill- 
ment. 

Why  should  we  scrap  the  work  we  have 
don?  "  In  exchange  for  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority?  Why  waste  the  studies  and  ex- 
perience of  our  most  competent  engineers  so 
that  some  new  people  can  start  afresh?  For 
that  Is  what  the  MVA  people  want  to  do. 
They  atk  for  2  years  In  which  an  MVA  board 
would  create  a  plan  for  the  basin.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  It  would  take  5  years  or 
more  to  develop  such  a  plan.  Actually, 
adoption  of  the  MVA  program  would  only 
delay  the  basln-wlde  development  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  These  people  are  de- 
liberately sabouglng  the  Pick-Sloan  plan— 
tbe  comprebenalve  plan  for   river   and  re- 


sources    development — the    work    that    we 
need  so  vitally  In  the  West. 

The  answer  must  be  that  these  people  are 
Interested  not  as  much  In  the  development 
of  our  resources  as  they  are  In  changing  our 
system  of  Government. 

The  Pick-Sloan  plan  provides  for  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  people,  municipalities. 
SUtes,  and  Federal  agencies.  The  broad  out- 
line of  the  plan  Is  complete.  Work  has 
started  and  Is  proceeding  as  fast  as  men,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies  are  available.  The  final 
achievement  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
developments  In   all   hlstwy. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  thoae  who  are 
more  intaraatad  in  a  change  in  our  social 
and  political  philosophy— more  interested  in 
authoritarian  control— than  they  are  In  the 
prompt  and  orderly  development  of  our  basin 
and  its  resources. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  recent 
terrible  floods  Is  not  that  we  should  aban- 
don our  carefully  worked-out  plans  for  the 
Missouri  River.  The  lesson  la  that  we  must 
preaa  the  plana  to  completion  with  all  of  our 
energy  so  that  thta  river  and  all  the  reaources 
of  the  Mlaaourl  Basin  will  become  a  bleulng 
to  the  Nation. 

Thunk  you. 


Tht  Conititution  Livat 


EXTE14SI0N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICMIOAN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVI9 
Tuesday,  July  I.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause  of  the  Interest  In  the  recently  en- 
acted Labor  ManRttement  Relatlon.s  Act 
of  1947  I  submit  my  ob.servation!»  and 
comments  on  this  legislation. 
THI  coNSTrrtmoN  uvm 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  verged  on  one-man  rule  during 
the  era  of  the  man  Roosevelt,  It  is  a  long 
distance  from  such  a  danger  now.  Con- 
stitutional processes  are  still  living  in- 
struments of  government  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  method  in  which  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  spoke  in 
no  uncertain  terms  at  the  ballot  boxes 
last  November.  Their  voice  was  reflected 
in  the  so-called  Taft-Hartley  bill,  offi- 
cially the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947";  the  first  fundamental 
change  since  1935  in  the  law  governing 
labor  relations.  This  law  is  the  result  of 
months  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, followed  by  extended  debate  m 
both  Houses. 

GAMBLED    AND    LOST? 

Many  persons  believe  President  Tru- 
man gambled  and  lost  when  he  sent  his 
veto  message  to  Congress.  To  havf 
signed  the  hill  would  have  severed  his 
political  ties  with  labor.  Yet  his  veto  was 
unmercifully  overridden  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature,  indicating  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  do  not  cringe 
when  the  Chief  Executive  cracks  the 
whip.  Will  this  Inability  of  the  Chief's 
stalwarts  to  round  for  lilm  sufficient  sup- 
port cause  labor  to  cast  about  for  a  new 


leader  in  the  Democratic  Party?  Many 
believe  it  will.  Perhaps  the  President 
gambled  and  lost. 

OECLAaATION  OT  POLICY 

The  new  labor  law — ^Public  Law  101 — 
available  at  my  o£Bce  on  request,  de- 
clares: 

Industrial  strife  which  Interferes  with  the 
normal  flow  of  commerce  and  with  the  full 
production  of  articles  and  commodities  for 
commerce,  can  be  avoided  or  substantlaUy 
minimized  II  emji^yers.  employeea.  and  labor 
organizations  each  recognize  under  law  one 
another's  legitimate  rights  In  their  relatlona 
with  each  other,  and  above  all  recognize 
under  law  that  neither  party  has  any  right 
In  its  relations  with  any  other  to  engage  In 
acts  or  practices  which  Jeopardize  tbe  public 
health,  safety,  or  interest. 

It  is  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  act,  In 
order  to  promote  the  full  flow  of  commerce, 
to  prescribe  the  legitimate  rights  of  both 
employeea  and  employera  In  their  relatlona 
affecting  commerce,  to  provide  orderly  and 
peaceful  procedures  for  preventing  the  Inter* 
ference  by  either  with  the  legitimate  rlghta 
of  the  other,  to  protect  the  rlghta  of  Indi- 
vidual employees  In  their  rriationi  with  labor 
organizations  whose  actlvltlea  affect  corn* 
merce.  to  deflne  and  proscribe  practices  on 
the  part  of  labor  and  management  which 
affect  commeroe  and  ara  inimical  to  the  g^^n- 
eral  welfare,  and  to  protect  the  righu  of  tha 
public  in  connection  with  labor  dlaputas 
affecting  commerce. 

■OARD  BNLAaOSD 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
li  rnlarKed  from  three  to  five  members, 
tppoinlcd  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
general  counsel  who  shall  handle  the 
administrative  work  now  carried  on  by 
the  Board.  The  salary  of  the  Board 
members  and  ita  counsel  is  Increased  to 
$12  030  per  year. 

Many  of  the  sections  of  the  act  be- 
come (ffective  immediately.  They  In- 
clude creation  nt  r  new  statutory  Fed- 
eral mediation  service  to  replace  the 
present  Conciliation  Service  in  the  Da* 
partment  of  Labor;  emergency  machin- 
ery for  handling  national-paralysis  dis- 
putes or  stiikes  which  Imperi!  the  na- 
tional health  or  safety:  stability  of 
unions:  regulation  of  welfare  funds  and 
check-cff;  banning  of  strikes  by  Govern- 
ment workers:  appointment  of  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  to  study  labor- 
management  relations  and  to  observe  the 
workings  of  the  new  law. 

Sections  which  do  not  become  effective 
for  60  days  include  those  applying  to  the 
NLRB,  the  general  counsel,  unfair  labor 
practices  by  employees,  outlawing  the 
closed  shop,  regulating  the  union  shop, 
requiring  registration  of  data  by  unions, 
depriving  unions  with  Communist  ofiB- 
cers  of  their  rights  under  the  law  and 
forbidding  foremen  a  recognition  by  law. 

WOaKZRS'    BILX    OP    BIGHTS 

Clearly  and  specifically  the  law  gives 
every  worker : 

The  right  to  know  how  much  money 
his  union  has,  how  much  it  pays  its  offi- 
cers, and  how  much  of  the  union's  money 
the  ofiBcers  use  for  their  expenses. 

The  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in 
free  and  fair  elections  for  his  own  choice 
of  union  officers. 

The  right  to  know  what  he  Is  striking 
about  before  he  is  called  out  on  strike. 
and  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  a  free  and- 


iher 
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fair  election 
after  he  has 
has  affered 

Thp  right  to 
era  to  select  as 
unMm  that 
Jt-Hit^d  upon 

The  rif  ht  to 
fair  and  free 
ployer  and  a 
the  unkm  to 

The  right  to 
Unc  his  pay  In 
jurisdictional 
and  other 
him  and  his 

The  right 
fore  an 
himself, 
employer  or 
of  these  right; 

The  right 
ceming  union 
candidates  fa 
and  fUe  cl 


whether  to  strike  or  not 
bcjen  told  what  his  employer 
hli^ 

Join  with  his  fellow  worlt- 
;heir  bartalnlnt  agent  the 
want,  not  the  union  that 
them. 

vote  by  secret  ballot  in  a 
election  on  whether  his  em- 
mlon  can  make  him  join 
l|eep  his  Job. 
keep  on  working  and  get- 
spite  of  sympathy  strikes, 
di.sputes.  Illegal  boycotts, 
disbutes  that  do  not  involve 
i{nion  or  his  employer, 
have  a  fair  hearing,  be- 
impariial  board,  without  cost  to 
wherever  he  believes  that  any 
any  union  is  depriving  him 


to 


uni<  n 


union,  or 
ing  any  penal 
Those  labor 
law  and  recoqimend 
rank  and  file 
ing   no    good 
aroused  publ 
more  emphatically 


lar  with  flood 
full  agreement 


Hood  control 
River  Basin   |s 
be  an  orderly 
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express  his  opinion  con- 
policies,  union  offlcers,  and 
.  and  to  make 
hli  employer,  the 
olDcers.  without  suffer- 
y  or  discrimination, 
leaders  who  now  defy  the 
its  violation  to  the 
union  members  are  serv- 
purpose.     Some    day   an 
opinion  can  speak  even 
than  heretofore. 


■"lood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THltUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KBNTUCKT 

IN  THB  HOU  n  OP  REPRBaSNTATIVBS 

Frid  ty.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

studied  with  f  reat  interest  the  message 

the  Pres;  dent  delivered  to  the  Con- 

on  Wed  lesday.  dealing  in  general 

with  the  prob  em  of  the  development  of 

^our  great  river  systems  and  in  particu- 

:ontrol.    I  certainly  am  in 

with  the  President's  state- 


ment that  a  Cl  tmprehensive  program  for 


in   the  entire  Mississippi 

essential .     There  must 

>rogram  of  appropriations 


for    the    pros^ution    of    the    necessary 
work 

We  all  recoghize  a  definite  relationship 
between  publi<  works  and  the  condition 
economy.  When  employ- 
ment is  at  a  v  -ry  high  level  and  there  is 
a  shortage  of  r  »w  materials,  public  works 
have  to  be  limited  es  much  as  practical. 
In  times  of  ummployment  public  works 
should  be  stimjuated  so  as  to  support  the 
economy  of  t  le  country.  Yet  in  e;»ch 
and  every  year  a  considerable  amount  of 
flood-control  i  rork  must  be  done  if  we 
are  ever  to  acb  eve  safety  from  flooda  for 
the  inliabitant  i  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mb- 
alHiiipi  Basin.  In  the  President's  budget 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  there  was  included  $650.- 
ttt  for  constn;  etion  work  on  the  author- 
ised flood  wall  for  Louisville.  Ky..  the 
principal  city  1  n  my  district.  At  present 
coat  levels  the  completed  Louisville  flood 


wall  project  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $18,000,000.  To  date  there  has 
been  appropriated  less  than  $3,000,000. 
I  tried  to  find  out  Jvut  how  the  figure  of 
$650,000  was  reached  out  of  a  total  of 
$176,110,000  in  the  appropriaUon  for 
flood-control  work.  Apparently,  the 
United  States  Army  engineer!  were  given 
a  formula  which  they  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low. This  formula  was  not  baaed  on 
need,  but  on  many  other  factora.  and  It 
resulted  in  'he  figure  of  8650.000  for  the 
Louisville  flood  wall.  If  Louisville  were 
to  suffer  a  flood  today  similar  to  that  in 
1937.  the  financial  loss  in  my  district 
would  be  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  In 
spite  of  that  staggering  threat,  the  re- 
quest for  funds  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1948.  amounted  to  only  3  percent  of 
the  estimated  costs  of  flood  protection. 

I  am  sure  that  the  message  from  the 
President  will  be  favorably  received  by 
the  Congress,  especially  tbose  Memt>ers 
who  come  from  the  MlsilMlppi  River 
Basin,  which  includes  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  Appalachian 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  can  in  the  future  t>e 
given  sufllcient  latitude  in  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  permit  a  realistic  solution  to 
the  whole  problem  of  flood  control. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Albzrt  J.  Engei. 
He  has  a  sympathetic  and  understanding 
knowledge  of  our  problems  in  LoutsvUle. 
and  he  gave  us  a  very  fair  and  courteous 
iMaring  before  his  conunlttee  when  this 
natter  was  under  discussion.  I  know  of 
no  man  better  qualified  to  activate  the 
President's  suggestion  that  the  Congress 
undertake  a  program  which  will  provide 
for  the  substantial  completion  of  flood - 
control  projects  necessary  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  tht>  lives  and  property  of  so 
many  Americans. 


Siaf  Ic  Depaftaeat  of  Nabeaal  Secanty 


EXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iLLJffoia 
IN  THX  HOCSE  OT  RSPRBSBNTATIVKS 

Friday.  July  1$.  1947 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  Rxc- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  L^ion  at  its 
National  Convention  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  4.  1M6.  and  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  from  the  Evening  Star. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  for  Monday.  June  30. 
1947: 

I  Resolutloo  •dopt«d  by  th«  American  Legion 
at  lu  natlODal  convenUun  held  In  San 
rnmclaco  on  October  4.  IMS) 

Resolution  816 
SiNOLs  IteraarrMurr  or  Natmmal  SacuBmr 
Whereae  the  American  Legion  at  Ito  twenty- 
seventh  annual  national  eanvsattaa  sstab- 
UatMd  tu  policy  on  imtlnitton  aa  tolluw: 

"We  endorae  the  principle  of  a  unified  com- 
mand of  our  armed  force*  with  Army.  Navy. 
and  Alx  Forces  on  an  equal  level." 


'he  ne«<I  for 

r<  •      haa  voted 

W    Military  and 

of  action: 

tlon  between 
Is  eeeentlal  to 
>nomy  of  sup- 
requested 
)  establish 
llonal  Security 
jNavy.  and  Air 
In. 

ling    Star,    of 

ICATtow  Now — 
Ptrr   Snvicxs 

today 
f  National 
le  Army.  Navy, 
si  therein." 
fsented  to  the 
ttee  by  John 
and  Arthur 
mmittee  la 
Li         propiMlDg 

Ives  presented 
\'  organization 

the  time 


military  and 

lered  with  re- 

)lc    that    they 

as  poaetble.  it 

that  we 

;te  agreement 

lary   action    la 

•rrvlces  "haa 

.il  security 

^bc  determined 

the  nationul 

the  centruliza- 
trol  under 


ktiea 

lARKS 

IRICH 

5F>  TATIVB 

til 

under  leave 
the  Rkcobo. 
^rial  from  the 
1*^  1947: 


ooux.  hl^h 

Occ.     Tet 

keting  of 

ui  American 

a  parade  of 

le  bust  la  on 

have  been 

^e  than  a 

\n   greatly   re- 

which  Pree- 
luch  too  nu- 

declalon.  two 
Iboeees  in  their 
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damand  for  Urge  wage  increaaee  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  ended. 

These  wage  boosts  were  not  economically 
•ound.  Production  waa  declining,  total  pro- 
duction and  per  man  production.  Ths 
Prsaldtnt  was  warned  that  the  wage  in- 
oreaees  he  waa  urging  were  inflationary,  that 
they  were  bound  to  push  priest  up. 

But  he  supported  ths  labor  chieftains  In 
insisting  on  them.  He  ordered  OPA  not  to 
let  prices  rise.  He  might  aa  well  htve  told 
his  bureaucrats  to  stop  the  ocean's  tide  from 
coming  In.  OPA  couldn't  hold  back  the 
price  bulgee  and  wrecked  Itself  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic chances  for  last  year  In  trying. 

The  President  had  been  sold  on  a  theory 
in  economics.  The  theory  sounded  good, 
but  was  cockeyed.  It  pur  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

Because  mass  production.  Increasing  the 
amount  of  output  per  worker,  therefore  also 
permits  him  to  t>e  paid  higher  wages,  the 
President  thought  It  would  be  sU  right  to 
give  the  workers  the  higher  wages  first,  and 
tell  production  to  catch  up. 

This  didn't  work.  The  American  people 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  experiment  In 
their  grocery  bills  and  other  articles  which 
they  had  to  buy.  Prices  soared.  Inflation 
took  another  spurt. 

■very  financial  program  which  President 
Truman  has  laid  down  has  been  highly  In- 
flationary. There  are  really  three  of  these. 
When  the  war  ended.  2  years  ago.  drastic  re- 
vision of  Government  spending  was  in  order. 
The  President  had  It  In  his  power  to  balance 
the  budget  then.  He  could  and  should  have 
stopped  all  war-spending  at  once,  and 
pulled  the  costs  of  Government  down  well 
inside  the  revenues. 

He  didn't  do  so.  He  "let  things  coast." 
He  did  cancel  a  number  of  long-term  ap- 
propriations— but  this  was  merely  routine. 
They  were  items  which  had  been  lined  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  war  running  2  or  3  years 
longer.  His  economies  were  entirely  In  the 
flsM  of  distant-future  spending.  The  day- 
to-day  extravagance  of  the  New  Deal 
wasn't  touched. 

,  This  was  an  Inflationary  decision.  SlUl 
more  obviously  Inflationary  were  the  two 
annual  budgets  he  haa  submitted  since  then, 
calling  for  much  the  highest  peace-time 
budgets  and  taxes  the  country  has  ever 
aasn — 10  times  what  used  to  be  normal, 
4  or  S  times  the  biggest  prewar  Roosevelt 
budgets. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  two  new  varieties 
of  Truman  inflation.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  so-called  "Marshall  program"  on  call- 
ing upon  the  American  people  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  score  or  so  European  gov- 
ernmants  In  rebuilding  war  damage — and 
getting  ready  for  a  Third  World  War  with 
Russia! 

This  Is  Inflationary  for  a  very  simple  rea- 
son. Thla  country  doesn't  really  have 
either  the  cash  or  the  credit  to  finance  this 
gigantic  underUklng— which  Is  beginning 
to  have  the  earmarks  of  a  new.  super-duper 
WPA  project. 

Our  Nation  already  Is  In  debt,  one  way  and 
another,  for  considerably  more  than  the 
total  value  of  all  the  assets  and  resources 
owned  by  the  American  people.  And.  as  we 
have  begun  to  realize,  we  are  tax-poor — 
we  cant  really  afford  to  support  our  own 
Governmont  In  the  style  to  which  it  has 
become  accustomed  to  live,  let  alone  finance 
a  couple  of  dozen  Improvident  governments 
In  Burops  and  eLsewbere. 

■me  single  word,  "inflation."  tells  the 
whole    answer    to    the    Inevitable    question 

about     the     Marshall -Truman     doctrines: 
"Where's  the  money  coming  from?" 

Still  another  piece  of  Inflation,  which  win 
have  a  large   effect  upon   price   levels,  and 
again   traces   directly   to  the   White 

la  the  new  labor  contract  Jammed 

through  by  John  I*.  Lewis  on  behalf  of  ths 
NaUon's  coal  miner*. 


This  la  inflationary  becauss  the  cost  of  ths 
wage  incrsasas  and  other  concessions  to  the 
miners  U  being  Ucked  dU-ecUy  on  the  price 
of  coal.  That  means  that  coal  luelf  will  be 
considerably  hlghw.  It  means  also  that 
svsrythlng  which  uses  coal— especially  ths 
basic  commodity  of  stssl— will  also  rtss  in 
pries. 

This  new  contract,  which  probably  will  bs 
copied  by  other  union  groups  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  able  to  do  so.  Is  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequence of  President  Truman's  opposition 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act.  and  his  in- 
temperate remarks  about  it  whUs  ths  fight 
was  on. 

He  In  effect  told  labor  tliat  he  would  back 
them  up  In  any  attack  on  the  new  law — 
either  a  head-on  attack,  or  an  attempt  to 
by -pass  It.  The  Lewis  coal  contract  Is  an 
open  effort  to  get  around  the  restrictions 
which  Congress  attempted  to  write,  after  a 
mandate  from  the  American  people,  on  such 
labor  agreements. 

Here  again  there  Is  a  cockeyed  theory  of 
economics  in  the  background — a  piece  of 
Idiocy  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Keynes'  theory  of  an  expanding  economy 
which  Is  rapidly  wrecking  the  British  Empire. 
The  theorj'  Is  something  like  this:  That  the 
spread  between  original  cost  and  final  sales 
price  can  be  widened  Indefinitely.  If  the  cen- 
tral government  Is  made  strong  enough  to 
compel  people  to  buy  at  the  higher  prices 
and  stop  their  complaining  about  the  cost  of 
living. 

Take  coal.  In  the  ground.  It  Is  worth  noth- 
ing, or  next  door  to  it.  Its  cost  Is  the  total 
of  the  wages  paid  to  dig  it.  plus  a  relatively 
small  royalty  to  the  owners,  plus  the  over- 
head of  management  and  management's  In- 
vestementfi,  plus  transportation. 

The  new  theory  of  economics  is  that  any 
conceivable  amotmt  of  profit  can  be  saddled 
on  top  of  these  costs.  In  the  present  In- 
stance, It  Is  labor  rather  than  management 
which  wants  to  extract  a  much  larger  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Now.  If  coal  were  an  essential  commodity 
with  no  competition,  perhaps  there  might  be 
something  In  the  theory;  but  coal  has  many 
competitions— water  power,  electricity,  oil, 
gas,  etc. 

In  a  tree  economy,  the  top  selling  price  for 
coal,  roughly  speaking.  Is  the  price  which 
meets  these  various  types  of  competition. 

The  big  coal  strike  20  years  ago,  which  also 
was  the  work  of  John  L.  Lewis,  was  the  worst 
disaster  which  ever  hit  the  coal  Industry. 
Why?  Because  it  opened  the  door  to  the 
competitors  of  coal. 

Oil  burners  first  became  common  at  that 
time.  Their  somewhat  higher  costs  were 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  oil  was 
believed  to  be  In  steady  supply.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  pressure  began  for  the 
National  Government  to  start  building  huge 
power  plants.  Again,  why?  So  that  elec- 
tricity might  be  available  when  strikes  in- 
terrupted the  supply  of  coal.  At  that  time, 
also,  people  first  began  to  take  a  serious  In- 
terest In  heating  with  gas  and  electricity. 
The  coal  Industry  has  never  regained  the 
place  In  American  economy,  or  any  measure 
of  the  prosperity,  which  it  had  enjoyed  prior 
to  that  disastrous  strike.  John  L.  Lewis 
has  grieved  openly  and  eloquently  many 
times  for  the  plight  of  coal  miners — and  no 
one  who  has  had  contacts  with  the  Industry 
Is  going  to  deny  that  It  Is  a  hard  and  danger- 
ous way  to  earn  a  living. 

But  Lewis  has  never  been  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  his  stubborn  strike  20  years  ago 
crippled  the  Industry  In  a  fashion  from 
which  It  has  never  recuperated. 

Likewise  with  his  present  contract.  At 
the  moment  he  Is  on  top  of  the  world.  He 
la  the  envy  of  all  other  labor  bosses,  and 
his  contract  is  something  they  Ixof  to  uss 
as  a  modsl. 

But  this  contract  may  prove  ths  deatii- 
blow  to  the  coal  industry. 


If  he  can  Uck  11  .ao  a  day  onto  mlns 
thU  time,  he  can  Uck  sa.40  next  year,  and 
SIO.  sac.  or  ISO  any  Ume  In  the  future.  Tbs 
aky  Is  the  limit,  once  the  laws  of  buslnsM 
economics  ars  abandoned. 

ThU  is  mors  than  a  "  bulge  "—it's  a  break- 
through. The  drift  toward  coal  subsUtutss 
win  bs  accelerated  as  never  before.  Ths 
picture  of  continual  Interruptions  in  supply 
and  consuntly  rising  prices  can  havs  no 
other  effect. 

There  la  only  one  institution  which  could 
head  off  that  threat  of  competition  which 
will  eventually  put  coal  mining  virtually  out 
of  business — and  that  would  be  a  labor  dic- 
tatorship at  Washington,  powerful  enough 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  they  had  to 
go  on  buying  coal,  whether  they  could  afford 
it  or  not. 

The  costs  of  this  experiment  in  screwball 
economics  is  going  to  be  carried  by  thoss 
•  who  are  not  Immediately  able  to  move  over 
to  other  fuels  and  heating  devices,  and  there- 
fore will  have  to  keep  on  buying  coal  at  the 
higher   prices — for   the   time  being. 

And  that  makes  It  another  chapter  in 
Trtmian  Infiatlon. 


Unification  of  Armed  Senricet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Fridai,  July  18,  1947 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  from  the  New 
York  Post  of  July  10.  1947: 

XrSOTED  INTELLIGENCE  MAKES  A   LOT  OV   SEMSS, 
GETS  A  LOT  OF  SNIPING 

(By  George  Pleldlng  Eliot) 

"The  United  States  should  never  again  havs 
to  go  hat  In  hand,  begging  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment for  eyes  with  which  to  see." 

These  are  startling  words.  They  are  words 
worth  thinking  about. 

They  were  spoken  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Hoyt  8. 
Vandenberg.  then  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, In  testifying  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  service  unification  bill. 

This  bill  provides,  among  many  other  mat- 
ters, for  a  centralized  American  Intelligence 
Service — the  first  In  our  history. 

General  Vandenberg  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  for  many  months,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  war.  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
British  Intelligence  system  because  we  had 
none  of  our  own.  "This  trust"  added  ths 
general,  "was  generally  well  placed.  •  •  • 
But  we  should  not  again  find  ourselves  eon- 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  developing  our 
plans  and  policies  on  the  basis  of  Intelligence 
collected,  complied,  and  Interpreted  by  a  for- 
eign government.  We  should  be  able  to  do 
these  things  for  ourselves." 

This  would  seem  to  make  sense — a  lot  of 
sense.  Tet  the  proposals  for  a  central  Intel- 
ligence agency  are  being  sniped  at  In  Wash- 
ington, and  some  of  the  sniping  is  getting 
into  the  public  prints. 

Fm-  example.  It  U  being  charged  that  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  wants  to  do  away  with  tlM 
intelligence  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  is  desired  Is  that  Information  collected 
by  military  and  naval  attaches,  and  by  such 
other  means  as  are  available  to  the  War  and 
Navy  DepartmenU,  should  be  made  available 
to  Central  Intelllgenoe  to  be  ''put  into  the 
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Fric  ay  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  State 

{eneral  policy  of  our  coun- 

our  o£Bcials  by  popular 

voiers  meet  at  the  ballot  box 

All    votes    cast    are 

candidate  receiving  the 

I^urallty  candidate — 


With  knowledge  of  this  situation,  we 
may  naturally  a.sk.  "Why  not  elect  the 
President  in  the  same  way?"  This  sug- 
gestion i.5  plausible,  but  not  practical. 
The  answer  is  rather  obvious.  Such  a 
change  would  eliminate  from  the  Con- 
stitution two  very  important  provision.-*, 
each  Intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
States. 

One  provi.sion  so  eliminated  would  be 
that  which  assigns  two  electoral  votes  to 
each  State,  regardless  of  Its  population. 
The  other  provision  which  would  be 
eliminated  is  that  which  as.sures  each 
State  electoral  votes  in  proportion  to  Its 
population,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  voters. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  res?ardle.«;s  of  State  lines  would 
re.sult  In  a  change  of  power  in  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  Government; 
It  would  be  almost  revolutionary.  It 
would  vastly  concentrate  power  in  the 
States  of  greatest  population,  with  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  strength  of 
everv  other  State. 

If  the  election  of  19-44  had  been  con- 
ducted under  a  system  of  Nation-wide 
voting  regardless  of  State  lines,  among 
other  thing.s  we  would  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing results:  31  of  the  48  States  would 
have  had  their  relative  strength  in  elect- 
ing the  President  decreased;  17  would 
have  had  their  relative  strength  in- 
creased. 

Each  of  our  10  largest  States  has  15 
or  more  electoral  votes.  They  have  6.- 
000.000  more  than  half  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  SUtes.  Nine  of  these 
large  States  would  have  had  their  rela- 
tive strenpth  in  electing  the  President 
greatly  increased.  All  of  the  9.  except 
1.  would  have  had  their  voting  strength 
enlarged  by  more  than  24  percent.  One 
of  the  9  would  have  had  its  strength  en- 
larged over  19  percent,  and  1  would  have 
lost  strength  by  more  than  44  percent. 

Of  the  12  SUtes  having  from  10  to 
14  electoral  votes,  inclusive.  4  would  have 
had  their  voting  strength  enlarged  by 
an  average  of  more  than  23  percent.  The 
other  8  of  these  States  would  have  lost  a 
substantial  part  of  their  voting  strength. 

The  13  States  that  would  have  gained 
as  above  stated  have  272  electoral  votes 
and  have  much  over  one- half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

There  are  26  States  having  9  or  less 
electoral  votes  that  constitute  a  major- 
ity of  the  States.  This  group  of  Staies 
has  145  electoral  votes,  or  27  percent  of 
the  toul  of  531  electoral  votes  of  the 
Nation. 

Of  the  145  electoral  votes  allotted  to 
these  26  States.  52  of  them,  or  more  than 
one-third,  are  due  to  the  two  votes 
assigned  to  each  State  regardless  of 
population. 

The  Nation-wide  election  by  popular 
vote  would  deprive  them  of  those  52 
votes,  or  35  percent  of  their  present  vot- 
ing strength. 

Taking  away  2  electoral  votes  from  the 
very  small  States  would  deprive  each  of 
them  of  a  large  percentage  of  their  pres- 
ent influence  in  electing  the  President. 
A  State  with  4  electoral  votes  would  lose 
one-half  of  Its  votes;  a  State  with  6  elec- 
toral votes  would  lose  one-third  of  them; 
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The  average  gain  per  State  of  the  17 
States  gaining  by  such  a  method  of  elec- 
tion would  be  more  than  27  percent. 

The  total  population  of  the  States 
gaining  by  such  a  change  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  States  which  would  lose 
In  their  voting  strength. 

It  Is  apparent  as  a  practical  matter 
that  In  view  of  the  decreased  influence 
that  many  States  would  suffer,  particu- 
larly the  small  States,  by  a  Nation-wide 
election,  regardless  of  State  lines,  that 
the  approval  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
States  could  never  be  secured  to  adopt 
such  an  amendment. 

More  substantial  reasons  are  that  It  is 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  make 
such  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  States  to  participate  in 
such  an  election  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Tablk  V. — Relative  strength  of  States  by  per- 
centages in  electing  President 


o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 

the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  15.  1947: 

AS  wr  SEE  rr — not  enough  votes 

The  Senate  passed  the  tax-reduction  bUl 
with  a  January  1,  1»48.  date  substituted  lor 
July  1,  1947.  The  vote  was  60  to  32.  Just 
short  of  two-thirds. 

This  makes  it  highly  Improbable  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  expected  veto  can  be  sur- 
mounted. Tax  reduction,  if  any,  will  prob- 
ably wait  until  next  year's  session. 

This  Is  regrettable  lor  a  variety  ol  reasons. 
The  chlel  one  Is  that  the  tax  cut  is  a  sound 
measure  and  ought  to  have  been  adopted. 

We  also  regret  the  damage  to  a  wholesome 
constitutional  tradition,  which  has  hitherto 
recognized  Congress  as  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Nation's  tax  policies,  just  as  it  recog- 
nizes the  Executive  as  chiefly  responsible  for 
lorelgn  affairs. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  first  President 
to  veto  a  tax  bill  In  all  American  history, 
and  Congress  overrode  that  veto.  President 
Truman's  veto  ol  the  tax -cut  bill  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  the  flrst  in  American  history  to  be 
sustained. 

He  was.  ol  course,  within  the  letter  ol  the 
Constitution  in  vetoing  the  bill.  But  the 
primacy  ol  Congress  in  taxation  was  the  Irult. 
ol  a  historic  struggle  between  Parllamenu 
and  Executives,  and  we  may  have  reason  to 
regret  the  weakening  ol  the  precedent  by 
this  example. 


New  American  InitiatiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


The  situation  In  Chin*  Is  largely  ol  our 
own  making.  It  grew  Irom  President  Roose- 
velt's policy  ol  treating  Chinese  Communlsta 
a£  honest  relormers,  and  Irom  misplaced 
faith  in  Russian  agreements.  Consequently 
most  ol  Manchuria  and  hall  ol  Korea  are  in 
Soviet  or  Chinese  Communist  hands.  There's 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It  now.  The  pres- 
ent question  Is,  How  much  ol  China  Itsell  can 
be  salvaged  Irom  Red  revolution  and  civil 
war? 


Tax-Reduction  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.   CHURCH.    Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News  of  July  17. 1947: 

new  AMERICAN  INITIATTVE 

The  realistic  new  policy  toward  Germany, 
the  Marshall  plan  for  European  recovery,  the 
projected  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  and 
the  expected  end  ol  Iruitleas  Korean  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  lorm  the  pattern  lor  a 
sound,  consistent  American  position  In  world 
affairs. 

The  Wedemeyer  mission  to  China  offers 
promise  ol  a  constructive  substitute  lor  our 
policy  ol  drllt  there. 

By  taking  the  Initiative  In  these  several 
fields,  we  are  recognizing  that  the  living  men 
in  the  Kremlin  are  a  greater  threat  to  world 
peace  and  stability  than  the  ghosts  ol  Hitler, 
Ooebbels,  and  Goerlng. 

The  program  lor  revival  ol  Germany  as  a 
peaceful  but  productive  nation  is  a  belated 
acceptance  ol  the  lacts  of  European  economic 
life.  Germany  is  the  Industrial  heart  of  Eu- 
rope. Rehabilitation  must  begin  there.  A 
sound  German  economy  Is  even  more  vital 
to  success  ol  the  Marshall  plan  than  Ameri- 
can financial  aid. 

Two  years  have  been  wasted  as  we  dallied 
with  the  stupidities  ol  the  Morgenthau  plan. 
But  having  scrapped  Mr.  Morgenthau's 
scheme  to  turn  Germany's  "Pittsburgh"  into 
a  farming  community,  perhaps  now  we  can 
avoid  similar  blunders  In  Japan  and  soutli 
Korea. 

Russia  apparently  Is  not  going  to  have  the 
veto  power  in  the  Japanese  settlement,  which 
is  a  substantial  gain.  The  other  nations 
should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
agreement. 

The  sUlemate  In  Korea  suggests  that  we 
shall  have  to  go  it  alone  there,  as  we  are  in 
Germany. 


European  ReconstmctioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18,  1947 
Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  linder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
Item  and  an  article  by  Joseph  and  Stew- 
art Alsop: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Item] 

UNITY  IS  A  "must" 

Great  and  small,  all  16  European  nations 
now  participating  in  the  Paris  conference 
should  realize  that  they  are  engaged  In  a 
mission  too  serious  to  be  sacrificed  to  friv- 
olous objections  and  trtfilng  disputes. 

A  Molotov  plan  Is  to  be  Russia's  counter 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  Whatever  its  provi- 
sions. It  can't  match  the  latter  In  resources, 
sincerity,  or  basic  power  lor  good.  The 
United  States  has  the  productive  capacity, 
the  food,  the  factories,  the  know-how,  and 
the  financial  ability  to  make  Its  proffer  of 
assistance  meaningful,  whereas,  on  the  rec- 
ord, the  only  nation  Rtissla  is  bent  on  help- 
ing Is  Russia.  Her  satellites  within  the 
eastern  bloc  know  that  Russia  has  drained 
her  neighbors  to  her  own  benefit.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
giving — wastelully  and  loollslily  at  times,  It 
may  be,  but  giving. 

However,  the  eastern  orbit  has  one  thing 
the  western  group  lacks.  It  has  a  realistic 
and  ruthless  purpose,  under  Russia's  central 
direction  and  conunand.  Ostensibly  con- 
cerned over  the  invasion  ol  small  nations* 
sovereignty  by  United  States  assiswnce.  Rus- 
sia allows  her  satellites  no  sovereignty  what- 
ever, either  economic  or  political.  Ruasla 
speaks  and  they  obey,  with  no  nonsense 
about  sell-determinism. 

The  West  has  everything  else.  It  can 
therelore  make  resources,  know-how,  pro- 
ductive energy,  and  good  will  outweigh  Rus- 
sia's unity-or-else  domination  by  maintain- 
ing a  voluntary  solidarity  In  the  Paris  coun- 
cil. So  let  there  be  no  more  serving  notice 
by  small  countries  that  they  wUl  not  let 
the  large  powers  do  any  dictating.  Co- 
operation implies  a  willingness  to  lorego  cer- 
tain prerogatives  ol  individualism.  Without 
such  a  sacrifice  in  small  things,  big  results 
can't  be  achieved.  The  quaint  Idea  enter- 
tained by  some  small  powers  that  their  part 
ol  the  cooperation  will  be  solely  to  receive 
while  that  ol  others  will  be  to  give  might  as 
well  be  rectified  first  as  last. 

Either  the  solid  substance  of  complete 
economic  recovery  and  unified  strength  is 
worth  more  than  the  shadow  ol  sovereignty's 
empty  trappings  or  it  isn't.  II  it  is,  well 
and  good.  Let  there  be  a  more  realistic 
appraisal  ol  the  relative  worth  trf  petty  dig- 
nities as  against  the  ultimate  good  of  con- 
tinental Europe  and  its  peoples. 

For  all  practical  purposes  Europe  is  now 
divided  into  a  totalitarian  eastern  bloc  and 
a  democratic  western  bloc.    The  eastern  bloc. 
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ing  European  reconstruction  to.  of  course. 
taxes.  The  President  has  announced  hto  in. 
tention  of  vetoing  the  tax-cut  bill  now  going 
through  the  congressional  mill.  But  it  is 
very  far  from  certain  that  hto  veto  will  be  up- 
held. The  tax-cut  measure.  If  passed  over 
the  veto.  will,  of  course,  cut  Into  the  esti- 
mated velvet  In  next  year's  btidgetary  kitty. 
Even  with  a  tax  cut.  however,  since  It  would 
not  begin  to  operate  until  January  1.  there 
Is  a  fair  chance  that  the  Oovernment  could 
finance  th«  llanhall  program  without  going 
to  the  money  tenders. 

What  all  thto  adds  up  to  to  that.  In  terms 
of  dollars  snd  cents,  thto  country  can  well 
alTord  the  effort  which  must  be  made  to  put 
dying  Europe  back  on  Its  feet  No  sensible 
estimate,  of  course,  can  be  made  entirely  In 
dollars  and  cents  Money  hatt  meaning  only 
In  terms  of  the  things  It  can  buy.  Yet  de- 
spite inflation,  despite  high  uxes.  despite  the 
housing  mess,  the  plain  fact  to  that  this 
country  to  living  better  In  terms  of  things  to 
buy  than  It  or  any  other  country  has  ever 
lived  before.  And  no  Informed  person  be- 
lieves that  thto  happy  state  of  affairs  will  long 
continue  If  Europe  Is  allowed  to  descend  Into 
a  political  and  economic  chaos  which  will 
prcflt  only  the  Soviets. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  to  politics.  As  the 
Presidential  year  approaches,  the  temptation 
will  be  enoimous  for  both  sides  to  uje  for 
pctlttcal  artvaaoes  wh^t  will  surely  be  the 
paniKNUit  tease  of  the  times.  Tet  politics 
and  all.  thto  countrv  has  slwajrs  squeaked 
through  In  the  plnrhes.  When  Secretary 
Marshall  made  his  speech  at  Harvard  he  was 
taking  a  calculated  risk  that  it  wotUd  do  so 
again 


LcgUUlm  Profraa  of  Caofress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

UON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rioxreii 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  IS  ^legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16\  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Legislative  Program  of 
Congress."  which  I  delivered  on  Satur- 
day. July  12.  1947.  over  the  Mutual  Net- 
work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adres« 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko. 
as  follows: 

It  to  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for  me 
to  appear  In  the  place  of  Ftorello  LaOuardta. 
uuly  one  of  the  great  liberal  leaders  of  thto 
country  today.  I  share  the  hopes  of  the  host 
which  loves  him  that  he  will  have  a  speedy 
recovery 

We  are  now  far  enough  from  the  end  of  the 
war  to  see  what  the  reactionary  group,  domi- 
nating the  Congress  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  powerful  and  privileged  elemenu  in  the 
country,  has  done  to  our  people.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  hours  of  the  workers  were 
radtaoed  That  meant  the  workers'  take- 
boma  pay.  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  cut 
down.  Meanwhile,  those  who  had  goods  to 
sell  demanded  that  the  Government  relax 
controls  and  forced  up  prices.  The  workers 
then  were  caught  In  the  cruah  between  fall- 
ing wagaa  and  rtoing  prices.  The  special  In- 
teraata  rteaandad  that  the  Government  stay 
hands  off.  that  it  adopt  no  policy  with  re- 
spect to  wages  or  prices  which  would  protect 
the  people.  Meanwhile,  big  business  in 
Amwica  took  advantage  of  the  carry-for- 
ward—carry-back   tax   law.    which   entiUed 
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benefit  of  the  privileged  few  and  gives  hardly 
anything  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  For 
example,  it  would  reduce  the  taxes  on  a 
married  man  with  two  children,  earning 
$2,500  a  year,  namely  about  half  of  the 
families  of  the  Nation,  only  $19.  36  cents  a 
week,  but  for  a  married  man  wit))  two  chil- 
dren, earning  $100,000  a  year,  it  would  give 
a  tax  saving  of  $12,000.  It  is  wrong  to  raise 
the  level  of  luxury  to  the  fortunate  family 
before  you  raise  the  level  of  living  to  the  un- 
fortunate family. 

Moreover,  we  all  know  that.  In  the  time  of 
high  income,  we  should  be  cutting  down 
the  great  debt  which  we  had  to  build  up 
during  the  war.  We  have  got  to  pay  it  some- 
time. When  can  we  expect  to  be  tietter  able 
thin  now?  Further,  thto  Ux  bill,  if  the 
Republicans  can  pass  it  over  the  President's 
veto.  is.  as  a  practical  matter,  going  to  mean 
the  defeat  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  shatter 
any  hope  of  our  saving  Europe  from  collapse 
and  chaos.  That  will  not  only  tend  toward 
totalitarianism  and  war,  but.  if  we  lose  the 
foreign  markets  we  have  today,  which  are 
due  principally  to  American  loans  and  credits 
abroad.  It  will  make  the  difference  between 
prosperity  and  depression,  full  employment 
and  mass  unemployment  In  the  Nation. 
What  can  It  profit  even  the  rich  to  get  a 
tax  reduction,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  produce  more  chaos  in  the  world 
and  reduce  eventually  the  btuinessman's 
income  and  the  worker's  wage  here  at  home? 
But  legislation  which  would  provide  homes 
so  badly  needed  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
which  would  give  Increased  allowances  and 
compensation  to  the  veterans,  which  would 
add  to  old-age  pensions,  which  would  make 
possible  decent  health  care  for  the  Nation's 
people,  which  would  raise  the  level  of  public 
education  for  America's  children— yes.  legte- 
latlon  which  would  further  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources,  raise  the  minimum  wage  of 
the  underpaid  workers,  give  women  for  equal 
work  equal  pay  with  men.  make  available 
funds  for  adequate  research  in  sucb  killers 
as  heart  disease  and  cancer,  and  the  like — 
languishes,  little  noticed,  either  in  congres- 
slon  committees  or  on  the  calendars  of  the 
Congress. 

Our  foreign  relations  since  the  war  have 
grown  steadily  worse,  and  I  must  say  that 
many  of  the  powerful  and  selfish  Interests 
of  this  country  have  done  what  they  could 
to  make  them  worse  Instead  of  better.  We 
still  have  our  Isolationists,  and,  though  they 
appear  in  one  disguise  or  another,  they  have 
worked  day  and  night,  with  every  means  at 
their  disposal,  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the 
Big  Three  which  won  the  war  to  divide  our 
one  world  Into  fighting  fragments,  to  under- 
mine and  saboUge  the  United  Nations  and 
every  effort  to  save  the  world  from  economic 
and  political  chaos,  a  new  fascism,  and  war. 
Not  so  long  ago  pressvire  from  the  privi- 
leged forced  the  President  to  weaken  our 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  While  an  interna- 
tional conference  to  lower  tariff  barriers  and 
increase  the  volume  of  world  trade  was  in 
progress  at  Geneva,  Initiated  by  us.  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  so-called  wool  blil  to  ratoe 
tariffs  and  Impose  quotas  on  wool  coming 
into  the  United  States.  Now  many  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  large  financial  Interests  of 
the  country  are  telling  us  that  we  must  re- 
duce taxes  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  help 
Etirope  to  get  on  Its  feet  again.  They  are 
(aying  it  to  time  for  \i«  to  stop  squandering 
our  substance  upon  foreign  people.  Oon- 
eress  has  yet  given  no  assurance  that  it  will 
support  General  Marshall  even  if  Etu^pe 
preeenu  an  acceptable  plan  of  helping  itself 
while  asking  help  from  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  Influential  Members  of  Congress 
have  said  it  was  unthinkable  for  us  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  any  large  or  comprehensive 
plan  of  further  foreign  aid. 

Fooltoh  people  urge  \u  to  surt  another 
war.  not  realizing  that  civilization  cannot 
sUnd  another  war  and  that  such  a  war  will 


mean  the  utter  collapse  of  what  we  call  the 
capitaltotic  system  in  every  nation  In  the 
world.  Including  the  United  States.  What 
we  see.  therefore,  to  a  nation  in  the  grip  of 
a  sentiment  very  similar  to  the  one  which 
followed  the  last  war.  We  see  a  group  in 
power  which  to  the  spokesman,  not  for  the 
whole  people  but  for  the  privileged  few;  a 
group  which  faUs  to  understand  what  real 
democracy  means  In  the  United  States  and 
In  the  world;  a  group  which  cannot  or  will 
not  see  that  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  is  the  only  key  to  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and  security;  and  that  America's 
role  In  the  world  to  to  lend  Its  great  God- 
given  strength  to  the  struggle  of  all  other 
peoples  striving  to  reach  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy we  enjoy  here. 

The  hope  of  America  and  the  world  Is  not 
less  democracy  but  more.  The  people  now 
have  H  in  their  power  to  have  ixjth  prosperity 
and  peace  here  and  In  the  world  If  they  will 
but  demand  It.  With  the  immense  resources 
at  our  disposal,  with  the  techniques  of  mod- 
ern science  at  our  command,  with  the  great 
genitis  of  America  to  serve  us.  the  people  of 
America  can  have  decent  Jobs,  decent  homes, 
decent -schools,  decent  health  care,  and  the 
private-enterprise  system  can  flower  beyond 
the  dream  of  man.  If  the  American  people 
will  but  determine  they  are  going  to  reach 
these  goato  and  work  together  to  achieve 
them.  And  we  can  do  away  with  the  burden 
of  armament  and  the  curse  and  threat  of 
war.  If  we  will  stand  with  our  full  strength 
In  the  councils  of  nations  and  of  men  for 
that  kind  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world  and  against  any  who  threaten  It  or 
the  peoples'  peace. 

I  have  faith  In  the  people.  I  believe  the 
people  are  Just  waking  up  here  and  through- 
out the  earth  to  their  responsibilities  and 
their  opportunities.  The  common  man  is  on 
the  march.  He  is  determined  to  go  for- 
ward, not  backward.  He  not  only  believes 
there  Is  a  happy  valley  ahead;  he  will  not 
stop  until  he  reaches  It. 


Benefits  of  Missinf  Persons  Act  Should 
Be  Extended  to  Filipino  Veterans — 
Editorials  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Evening  Star  Urge  It — House 
Approved  Bill;  Only  Senate  Action 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  am  including  edi- 
torials of  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star,  both  urging  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  3191.  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  Missing  Per- 
sons Act  to  Filipino  soldiers  who  were 
with  our  Army  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  last  war. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  on  June 
19;  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  reported  it  favorably  on  July  16; 
and  it  is  now  in  the  Senate  calendar,  with 
favorable  action  expected  momentarily. 

The  bill  should  become  law.  It  should 
be  done  in  this  session  of  Congress.  It 
provides  for  the  payment  of  back  pay  of 
Filipino  soldiers  that  goes  back  to  1941. 


Filipino  economist  and  lawyer,  Vicente 
Villamln.  and  his  Filipino  associates  have 
been  urging  the  passage  of  this  bilL 
They  emphasize  its  urgency  and  its  sim- 
ple justice.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  validity  of  the  payment.  There  is  no 
new  appropriation  required.  But  if  the 
bill  is  not  passed,  the  Filipinos  will  have 
to  wait  another  year.  They  have  waited 
too  long  already.  As  Mr.  Villamln  said. 
"The  same  number  of  Americans  in  the 
same  circumstances  would  not  have  the 
admirable  patience  that  the  Filipino  un- 
paid soldiers  have  exhibited  all  this 
time."  U)  let  us  do  them  justice  by  ap- 
proving the  present  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

President  Truman  sent  to  Congress  re- 
cently a  bill  giving  Filipino  veterans 
more  benefits  under  our  veterans'  legis- 
lation. The  bill  will  be  taken  up  next  year 
for  lack  of  time  this  year. 

With  the  enactment  of  that  biU,  It  is 
expected  that  the  whole  Filipino  vet- 
erans' question  will  be  solved  once  and 
for  all.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Villamin  will 
give  his  views  and  suggestions  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  rilipino  veterans.  What  Congress 
wants  is  information  given  in  simple  and 
effective  form.    He  could  give  It. 

The  editorials  follow : 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  18.  19471 

FILIPINO   PRISONfaiS 

Before  it  adjourns  we  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  a  few  moments  of  its  time  to  pass  the 
bill  extending  benefits  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  to  members  of  the  Philippine  Army.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  War 
Department  to  resume  back-pay  settlements 
to  Filipino  soldiers  for  the  period  after  they 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Japanese  in  1942. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  legal  obliga- 
tion involved.  The  Philippine  Army  was 
part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  Bataan  siu-render.  and  ap- 
proximately 55.000  Filipino  soldiers  became 
prisoners  of  war.  Some  2.500  back-pay  claims 
had  already  been  honored  when  the  First 
Recession  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  early 
in  1946.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  giving  Filipinos 
other  veterans'  benefits.  Ckjngress  inad- 
vertently tightened  that  act  so  aa  to  nullify 
further  expenditures  for  legitimate  back -pay 
claims.  The  new  legislation  requires  no  ad- 
ditional appropriation.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  ample  funds  among  those  already 
voted.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  congressional  a«- 
sent.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Sfenate 
should  without  delay  second  the  approval 
that  already  has  been  given  by  the  House. 
This  Is  a  painless  way  to  end  the  Ill-feeling 
toward  the  United  States  that  has  been  fes- 
tering because  of  last  year's  slight. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jtily 
18,  1947) 

Otnt  GOOD  FAITH  AT  STAKE 

A  bill  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  which  should  be  reported 
out  and  passed  before  adjournment  as  a 
matter  of  good  faith.  So  far  as  known  there 
Is  no  opposition  to  It.  It  Is  in  danger.  In  the 
closing  days  of  Congress,  because  it  has  been 
given  no  place  on  the  leadership's  legislative 
priority  list. 

During  the  war  we  followed  the  practice 
as  a  Nation  (ft  continuing  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  men  in  the  armed  services  who 
were,  in  line  of  duty,  absent  from  their  regu- 
lar posts — such  as  prisoners  of  war.  Filipino 
soldiers  were  included  as  Americans  in  this 
category.  Many  of  those  who  stood  with  our 
forces  on  Bataan  were  captured,  sent  to 
prison  camps,  and  some  of  them  never  came 
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to  tw  of  little  avail.     Our  own 
of  State  Marshall  seems   to  have 
reached  the  point  of  exasperation. 

In  the  vision  of  Patima.  Our  Blessed  Mother 
referred  to  the  conversion  at  Russia.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  mighty  appeal  of  prayer,  par- 
ticularly the  roaary.  for  the  Bleased  Virglnii 
tnterceeslon .  Is  in  order  right  now.  that  peace 
may  Iw  preserved,  and  that  we  be  spared  the 
wrath  of  another  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALirosMiA 

IN  THE  HOfTBB  OP  REPRXSBNTATTVES 

Friday  July  tt.  1947 

Mr  BOUFIELO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rees  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House 
has  caused  great  concern.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  the  remarks  of  George  E. 
Reedy,  of  Station  WOL.  as  follows: 

The  Wo  1  subject  of  conversation  in 
Washitigton  today  is  the  question  of  loyalty 
among  employees  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  tieen  touched  off  by  a  report 
of  the  Houae  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
nearly  1.000  subversives  have  been  dropped. 
The  firings  took  place  during  the  9-month 
period  from  July  19M  to  the  end  of  last 
March  They  were  confined  to  six  sgenciea 
and,  significantly  enough,  the  largest  num- 
ber were  in  the  War  Department. 

The  report,  as  it  appears  in  the  headlines. 
Is  stunning.  Fven  thocgh  the  number  In- 
volved Is  a  tiny  percenuge  of  Civil  Service, 
it  u  H  shock  to  be  told  that  many  have 
worked  themselves  Into  the  Government 

Yet  the  sttustlon  raises  perplexing  and 
dlAturbtng  questions  to  those  who  want  to 
protect  our  American  Government  and  also 
protect  our  lltjertles.  It  la  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  )>e  forgotten  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  reoort  with- 
out aaklng  one  paramount  question — a  ques- 
tion to  which  there  Is  no  answer  It  is; 
Just  what  is  meant  by  subversion?  Just 
what  were  the  acts  of  disloyalty,  for  which 
these  employees  we.e  fired? 

In  many  tostancee  the  flrintcs  were  de- 
scribed as  cases  involving  communism.  But 
there  is  no  clear  statement  as  to  bow  the 
eooamiinlsm  was  involved  Were  the  em- 
ployteB  party  oMmbers?  Were  tbey  fellow 
travelerjf  Or  did  they  Juat  have  some  Com- 
mun^at  frieiid«> 

The  public  u  eutulcd  to  know  the  ttn- 
twtra.  The  milkman  in  Omaha,  Nebr . 
•Iiould  be  toM  just  why  these  people,  whoa* 
KUartea  he  paid,  were  dropped  All  he  can 
raad  lit  the  hendltnea  ts  that  the  Govern* 
meiit  |0I  rM  or  aoPM  Rail  OMI  Ptnka 

Tha  aMtm<  ^tMUHm  tiMI  laapa  tu  the  lure, 
front  la  why  the  aganeiea  hava  auManly 
iaatdeU  tu  fire  1,000  aubvaraivea.  It  la  ob. 
V  iue  tu  anytina  familiar  with  the  present 
Waaklngtun  aveoe  tltat  fiaaMtally  kU  theaa 
aaaea  invnived  eharfaa  of  iOMiiiunism 

There  ha«  been  «  Cnmmunlat  Nrty  in  tha 
Uiiiied  ■tntea  aiiife  tha  early  INCH  It  la 
only  r*H^iktly  that  they  have  wormed  thatr 
waf  lute  th  Oovarnment  t>.  is  it  only 
roiOMUy  Utal  Um  Ouveriimetit  has  decioai 
to  get  rtd  uf  thamT 

No  matter  how  that  queetlnn  la  answered, 
the  renponse  la  hound  to  be  rmhnrrnsaing 
lo  tha  administration  that  ordered  the  Ar* 
inta.  BiUier  Federal  Mt^ptaMa  against  sub- 
earaion  have  been  jtaopii.  carelessly,  or 
tiMy  have  bean  droppaa  MiberaUly. 

It  la  iMaBimi  a  Mat  tar  Mbar  tltought 
on  tht  wiMto  Mbjaol.    Wi  are  facatf  with 
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hint  (^at  we  may  be  having  a  war  any  day. 
and  shcu'd  hold  on  to  our  wartime  tax  rates, 
even  though  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have 
reduced  theirs. 

If.  as  may  happen,  the  President  simply 
chooses  not  to  chirp  about  when  that  "right 
time"  for  tax  reduction  is  going  to  arrive, 
some  people  might  even  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  "right  time"  may  prove  to  be  1M8 — a 
Presidential  year. 

Just  to  clear  up  this  political  fog.  and  to 
give  us  taxpayers  a  little  bit  of  hope.  Mr. 
Truman  ought  to  give  us  either  a  definite 
tax-reduction  date  or  a  good,  full  explana- 
tion, now 


National  Science  FoundatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  July 
18.  1947: 

TtAINlNC  SCIXNTISTS  OR  SUPPORTING  BUMS? 

Influenced  by  an  assertion  that  Russia  Is 
trying  to  train  100.000  scientists,  the  House 
haa  passed  a  bill  to  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  promotion  and  support  of 
scientific  research  and  training.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  a  similar  bill  and  a  con- 
ference will  adjust  the  differences. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  not 
going  to  go  very  far  toward  meeting  any 
Rtisslan  challenge,  assuming,  as  is  unlikely, 
that  the  present  academic  system  of  the 
country  is  not  more  than  capable  of  outdoing 
the  Ru8.slans.  The  scientific  leaders  of  the 
next  generation  are  already  on  the  college 
campii.ses  and  the  only  discernible  menace  lo 
continued  American  leadership  in  the  field 
is  the  activities  of  the  conscription  fanatics, 
who  would  draft  these  students  or  their 
younger  classmates  and  send  them  across 
the  world  to  t>e  killed  in  some  war  cooked 
up  by  the  Washington  meddlers. 

So  far  as  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  concerned,  it  is  far  more  likely  in  the  long 
run  to  produce  100.000  academic  bums  than 
it  is  to  produce  100.000  scientists. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  foundation 
of  34  eminent  members,  with  a  paid  Director 
and  various  divisions  concerned  with  differ- 
ent branches  of  science.  The  Foundation 
would  develop  a  national  policy  of  reeesrch 
and  education.  It  would  support  research, 
and  activity  which  people  who  have  studied 
the  bill  suspect  may  be  uaad  to  let  the  Gov- 
eminent  cluim  title  to  any  important  patents 
develo|>ed  in  the  future.  It  would  grant 
acholnishipa  and  fpllowkhliM,  exchangt  In* 
furmatum  with  other  rouiiiiiea,  and  oorrelave 
tha  federal  prugram  wiili  that  already  kielng 
earned  on  by  the  educuilunal  inatltuuotii 
and  eommerelal  laboratoriM  of  the  eountry, 

It  ran  be  ex))ected  thnt  Initially  the  mam- 
beis  or  the  Fouiidntlun  will  perform  thatr 
rtiitics  fonsciPiituuislv  «s  efficienUy  ai  the 
luaHiiinide  o(  the  tssk  will  iietmit,  and  with 
little,  It  any,  i-egard  for  )H>ilt|rs  It  can  be 
expected  with  equal  rertiUiity  that  wlihlu  a 
(airly  ahort  time  the  poiuiclana  will  movt 
In  and  srienre  wilt  nit  out  the  window, 
A  natloiiHl  program  of  arlenttnr  research  and 
trnlnlnii  o(  scleiitlsts  ran't  be  run  UM  a 
riveia  and  harbors  bill,  tiiid  thnt  la  txaeily 
how  It  Will  be  run  In  due  time. 

If  the  Government  buys  the  University  ot 
Chicago  a  ntw  eyolotrtm,  somt  cow  ccllcga 
With  a  pi-ofeeaor  of  elecironlee.  who  prepared 
himself  (or  hit  career  by  repalrlni  radloa, 


will  get  after  its  Congressmen  to  get  It  a 
cyclotron.  If  scholarships  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed, every  Senator  and  Congressman 
will  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  his  State 
or  district  gets  at  least  its  share,  regardless 
of  the  ability  of  the  candidates  or  the  com- 
petence of  the  institutions  in  that  area  to 
train  scientists.  That  isn't  going  to  put  the 
United  States  anywhere  in  the  field  of  science, 
but  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Trovernment  and 
the  taxpayers  more  and  more  every  year. 

Congressmen  were  Influenced  by  stories  of 
Russian  programs  in  voting  for  this  measure. 
The  best  argument  against  it.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  would  be  the  experience  of  Russian 
science  under  the  Government  control,  to- 
ward which  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  a  step.  In  Russia,  science  is  inextri- 
cably entangled  with  Communist  pollticB. 
Scientists  who  dispute  the  theories  of  the 
political  favorites  are  likely  to  find  them- 
selves carrying  on  their  research  with  a  pick 
and  shovel  in  some  Siberian  labor  camp. 

The  biologists  have  to  adjust  their  dis- 
coveries to  bolster  Marxian  economics.  Di- 
rectors of  research  institutions  are  expected 
to  conduct  their  affairs  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  material  for  Stalin's  propaganda 
agencies.  We  have  a  few  such  phonies  in 
this  country,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  like 
the  number  we  shall  have  once  the  politi- 
cians get  into  the  control  of  the  sicience 
Foundation. 


Statement  by  Jackson  J.  Holtz,  Depart- 
ment Commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  i  i  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  Jack- 
son J.  Holtz,  department  commander, 
Jewish  War  Veierans  of  the  United 
States.  Boston.  Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  March  on  Washington.  In  ref- 
erence to  their  stand  on  Palestine : 

Dkpastmknt  or 
Massachusetts, 
Jewish  War  Vetesans 
or  THX  UNrrcD  Statxs. 
ff05fon.  Mass ,  July  16,  1947. 

CONOKCSSMAN   THOMAS  J.   LANS, 

Houae  Ofiee  Buildinp. 

Wasltingtoii.  D.  C. 
DEAR  CowuMgmw.-  Attached  pleaae  find 
a  copy  of  a  ataMmant  by  Juckaon  J.  Holta, 
department  commander  of  Maaaaohusetta, 
Jewish  War  Vetarana  of  tha  United  autaa. 
raltaatd  tt)  the  praas  yeitarday  mi  the  oeea- 
klun  of  the  nrst  anntvernnry  ot  the  Jewlnh 
War  Veterans  March  uti  Wnahlngtoii,  whioh 
oeeurred  July  IS.  IM6,  lit  rafartnoa  to  our 
atuntl  on  Paleattiit, 

Our  •iniid  haa  not  chanted,  but  haa  ^f> 
come  itieitiiiheited,    I  am  sure  that  you  will 
be  interested,  m  yuu  have  been  in  Iht  pant, 
tlnotraly  yourt, 

Ohcar  J  Ten, 
Horthfnt  IMt><aloN  Chirf  MariHal.  Jutff 
t$4t  M'at^iiNfton  OemOMxtratlon. 

tTATIMINT  IT  JACRBOM  J.  NOLTI,  UHnUMMt 
COMMANDER 

One  year  ago  today,  thousands  of  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  representing  posts  throughout 


the  country,  converged  on  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  protest  British  policy  in  Palestine  and 
to  urge  our  Oovernmeut  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  secure  Immediate  admission  of  100,000 
Immigrants  to  Palestine. 

One  year  later  the  Jewlah  War  Veterans 
reaffirms  its  plea  to  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  Circumstances  have  become  more  un- 
bearable, and  the  plight  of  the  displaced 
persons  makes  more  urgent  the  request,  even 
as  it  has  publicly  been  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I7nlted  States. 

Has  the  world  become  so  callous  as  to  let 
another  year  go  by  without  sending  the  hap- 
less peoples  of  the  dlsplaced-peraon  camps 
to  their  promised  land?  We  raCuss  to  belts  as 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Nation,  great  land 
that  it  is,  can  sit  by  content  with  mere  reso- 
lutions and  expressions  of  sentiment  in  the 
face  of  flagrant  violations  of  moral  ethics. 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  world  con- 
science will  tolerate  the  collective  punish- 
ments being  inflicted  on  Palestinian  Jews  by 
their  former  ally.  Great  Britain. 

On  this  day.  therefore,  we  once  again  re- 
afflrm  our  position.  As  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  having  served  our  country  In 
time  and  having  sacrificed  thousands  of 
comrades  in  action,  of  need,  we  ask  Justice 
for  our  less  fortunate  brethren  overseas. 

As  a  matter  of  national  honor  the  United 
States  of  America  must  stand  by  the  prom- 
ises for  a  Jewish  national  homeland  made 
by  every  President  of  the  United  States  from 
Wilson  to  date,  the  specific  platforms  urged 
by  both  major  political  parties.  Congress 
after  Congress,  and  solemn  treaties  to  which 
this  country  was  a  signatory. 

As  veterans  we  must  recognize  the  valiant 
fighting  service  of  our  Palestinian  allies  with 
its  volunteer  army  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  democracies. 


Poland:  The  Dreyfus  Case  of  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MAS8ALHUSJ.II8 

IN  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  activities  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress.  Inc., 
western  Massachusetts  branch,  informa- 
tion concerning  Poland  and  its  people  is 
brousht  to  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens  every  Sunday.  On 
July  IS  the  speaker  on  their  Justice  for 
Poland  program  was  the  noted  news  ana- 
ly.st,  lecturer,  and  magailne  writer,  Mr, 
William  Henry  Chamberlin.  vho  spent 
many  years  in  Europe  as  a  foreign  cor- 
re.'.pondent  for  the  ChilsUan  Science 
Monitor,  The  title  of  his  Ulk  wm. 
"Poland:  The  Dreyftu  Cue  of  a  Nation." 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  Con- 
preM  will  be  lntert<Mted  In  his  address 
which  once  again  forcibly  portrays  the 
rruol  treatment  accorded  to  a  great  na- 
tion and  a  bravt*  p«H)ple  foUowing  the 
succeRR  of  the  Atllnd  Nations,  of  which 
Poland  wa«  an  outRtandlng  and  htrolo 
member. 

Tht  addreM  foltowa: 

MUND :  TMI  aattfVa  CMR  or  a  NATtOM 

(Broadoaat  by  William  Henry  Ohambarltn) 

Poland  was  tha  ftrat  naUon  which  utok  up 

arms  agalnat  Nait  Oarmany,    Tha  Pollah 

people  did  not  stop  ftghtlng  when  Oarman 
and  Soviet  foroea,  then  acting  in  close  oo- 
operation,  overran  thair  country.  The  Pollah 
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underground  was  one  of  tbe  beat  orfantaed 
and  moat  eUi  ctlve  tn  Burope.     Hundreda  of 


tlMMiaanda  of 
NaUona  cauac 


they  wlU  Uve 
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Polea  fought   for  tbe  United 
en  tbe  weatern  front,  oo  land. 
CO  aea,  aad  t4  t^e  •ii'- 

ueh  aa  any  nation.  dea«nred 
t  apbilcatlon  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter prtBciplea  tc  which  America.  Roaata.  and 
ail  aiilemnly  subaciibed  and  vhlcfa 
tmtA  m  f  oUo«  * . 

"Their  oouutrlea  leek  no  acKrandlaement. 
territorial  or  other 

"They  deatie  to  aee  no  territorial  cbangea 
that  do  not  award  with  the  freely  espreaaed 
wlahea  of  tb«    peoplea  consemed. 

the  right  of  all  peoplea  to 
the  10^  of  KOTemment  uuder  which 
and  they  wtah  to  aee  aoverelgn 
rlchta  and  aelf-goTcmnient  rcatored  to  thoae 
who  have  be  m  forcibly  deprived  at  tbrm." 
Unfortunatjely  tiMM  htgh  iMlutlpliw  have 
tad  aapently  ftoteled  in  the 
caae  at  Pola4d  More  than  40  percent  of 
the  territory  <  (  prewar  Poland.  Including  such 
hiatoric  Polla  i  dtlea  aa  Lvov  and  WUno.  haa 
been  annexe*  to  Ruaala  without  any  lem- 
plebtactte.  And  Poland  ia  un- 
der the  powef  of  a  made-in-lfoeoow  govem- 
ment  in  whlc  i  key  peats  are  held  by 
trained  Com  lunlat  arenu  oC  Slalin.  It 
pMlged  at  Faith  aiul  Pniiiaiii  that  the 
people  could  bold  free  unfettered  eiec- 
But  t4e  only  '-lection  which  haa  been 
ainee  the  war.  laat  January, 
a  fraudulent  farce  by  prac- 
tically all  tlie  foreign  obaervera  who  wit- 
naaaed  It  T<  Poland  victory  over  Nasi  Ger- 
many brougl  t  not  liberation  but  subjuga- 
tion to  anoth  ir  totalitarian  tytanny  Poland 
waa  one  o<  t.  le  &i»t  and  muat  glaring  illus- 
ot  tl  e  Soviet  ■ethod  of  conquering 
people*  outal  le  Ruaala '•  frontlen  by  a  ma- 
ture ot  forc4  and  fraud,  a  method  which 
President  Tr'  imaa  haa  called  dangerous  to 
United  Statei  security. 

One  of  tt  e  reasons  why  the  American 
people  acquit  ned  In  the  Injuatice  wh:ch  waa 
inflicted  on  ■oland,  a  gallant  fighting  ally, 
is  that  Polai  d  waa  made  the  victim  of  an 
extraordinary  campaign  ot  mlarapraHBtatlon 
of  downrigh ;  falsehoods  and  mlaleading 
half-tmCha.  The  case  of  Captain  Dreyfua, 
the  Innocent  French  Jew  who  was  unjv»tly 
condemned.  %ia  beeotne  a  synonym  for  or- 
The  campeign 
well  be  called  the  Dreyfu* 
Pacta  were  groasiy  distorted. 
taprlntad  on  the  public 
mind  througll  frequent  repetition. 

The  motive!  of  this  campaign  were  m:xed. 
Communist  jiropaganda  waa  active.  There 
vrere  consider  itlons  of  auppoeed  wartime  ex- 
pediency. General  AaarteaB  unfamllianty 
wttft  eaat  Bun  >pean  hleCary  and  poUtlcs  made 


Poland  might 
of   a  nation 
Untrutha    w 


fair  impartial 
border.     But 


demarcation  1 
tier.    Thia  is 
ment 


•^ 


It  eaalw  to  create  a  falae  picture.  It  is 
typtaal  otf  tfe  I  kind  ol  blaaed  informatloo 
the  Aiaiiffai  i  pultlic  waa  receiving  about 
Poland  duiljg  the  war  that  a  leading 
monthly  3ele<ted  as  the  author  of  the  only 
two  articlea  wtxlch  It  published  about  Poland 
an  extreaae  ai  td  avowed  Communist  sympa- 
thtwr.  aMl  r  fuaed  to  grant  space  for  tbe 
tf  a  contraatad  point  of  view. 
■at  down  eight  of  the  most 
familiar  mlsai  atements  that  wore  circulated 
about  Poland  during  the  war.  and  the  rea- 
sons why  eacp  of  these  misstatements  ia  a 
falsehood. 

1.  It  was  aa  d  that  the  Cureon  Line  waa  a 
settlement  of  Poland's  eaetem 
the  Supreme  Allied  Council, 
when  it  propaed  thla  delimitatKm  on  De- 
cember 8.  191i .  wa4  thinking  of  a  temporary 
ne.  not  of  a  permanent  fron- 
jroved  by  the  Council's  state- 
tf  which  Poland  may  claim  to 
ted  to  the  east  of  thia  line 
The  Soviet  Govem- 
admitted  that  the  Curzon 
eatiseaely  unfavorable  to  Poland 
and  Tcnuuncei  I  any  claim  to  Polish  territory 


eaat  of  this  line  on  aeveral  occaaions.  It 
had  no  more  legal  or  moral  right  to  selae 
eaatcm  Poland  than  it  would  have  to  seise 
Alaska,  which  once  belonged  to  Ruaaia. 

a.  It  was  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  living  in  the  land  east  of  the  Curron 
Line  ar*>  Russians  Actually  about  one  per- 
cent of  these  people  are  Ruasians.  There 
were  ethnic  minor^tlea  In  eastern  Poland,  as 
there  are  in  Ruaala  and  In  moat  countries  of 
eastern  Kurope  But.  In  the  absence  of  a 
free  plebtacite.  there  Is  no  reason  to  aasume 
that  these  ethnic  groups.  Ukrainiana.  Byelo- 
ruaaians  Jews,  apart  from  a  few  Communists, 
would  have  preferred  Soviet  rtile  to  Polish. 

S.  It  waa  aald  that  Poland  unjuatly  took 
the  territory  which  the  Soviet  Union  claimed 
up  to  the  Curson  line  during  the  Soviet - 
Poliah  War  of  l»ao  But  when  that  war 
ended  Poland  obuined  a  lesa  favorable 
biundar;,  in  the  east  than  the  line  which 
the  Polub  Armies  held  when  the  war  began. 
In  AprU.  a  line  which  the  Saviet  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  accept  aa  a  basis  of 
peace  negotlatlona. 

4.  It  waa  aald  that  Poland  before  the  war 
was  a  feudal  country  where  titled  aristocrats 
exploited  and  oppressed  the  peasants  .' 
owned  moat  of  the  land.  But  Polish  icv. 
recognised  no  titles  of  nobility,  and  over 
80  percent  of  the  farm  land  was  in  hold- 
ings of  125  acres  and  lees 

5.  It  was  said  that  the  Polish  Govemment- 
in-exlie  was  an  unrepresented  group  of  lai.d- 
lords.  artatocrata.  and  PascUU.  As  a  n; 
ter  of  fact,  there  waa  not  even  one  landl-.vi 
or  artstorrat  tn  this  Government.  After  the 
death  a<  General  Slkorski  in  an  airplane 
accident  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  Govern- 
ment was  Stanialaw  Mikolajesyk,  leader  of 
the  Peasant  Party.  The  last  Prime  Minister 
waa  Tnmaaa  Ardasewaki.  veteran  Polish 
Socialist  and  leader  tn  the  underground 
struitgl*  against  the  Germans  until  he  was 
flown  out  to  England.  To  call  stx:h  men 
reactionaries  Is  sheer  nonsense  or  deliberate 
falsification 

8  It  to  aald  that  all  RuasU  wants  in 
Prjland  and  in  the  many  other  countries 
it  has  occupied  In  Burope  is  what  America 
wants  In  tlila  hemisphere,  namely,  friendly 
neighbors.  Thla  Is  an  tnault  to  the  good- 
neighbcr  policy,  to  hlatorlcal  truth,  and  to 
common  sense.  Even  before  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  went  Into  effect  there  were 
no  blots  on  our  record  In  Latin  America 
comparable  arlth  the  Soviet  action  in  Im- 
poaing  made-in-Moeoow  govenunents  on 
countries  whleh  arcrc  ooetipied  by  the  Red 
Army.  Never  in  American  hlatory  have  we 
committed  an  atrocity  con^MU-able  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  dragging  fr«>m  their 
homes  and  deporting  to  slave  labor  under 
most  brutal  conditions  over  a  million  people 
from  eastern  Po»and.  of  whom  hundreds  of 
thousands  pertahed  from  overwork  and 
starvation. 

7.  It  is  said  that  because  Soviet  troops 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Poland  Russia 
h.->.d  the  right  to  annex  as  much  Polish  ter- 
ritory aa  it  mav  want.  By  this  curious  line 
of  reasoning  America  and  Britain  would  be 
entitled  to  aeize  large  parts  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  war  waa  a  coounon  enterpriae. 
If  the  Red  Army,  with  the  help  of  Polish 
underground  uniu.  drove  the  Germane  out 
of  Polaad.  ABMrtean.  Brltlah.  and  Canadian 
lend-lease  aid  certainly  helped  to  drive  the 
Germans  oM  of  BUMla. 

8.  It  ia  SHHMtod  that  becauae  Poland'a 
record  in  political  democracy,  social  prog- 
gresa.  and  treatment  of  ethnic  mlnorltiea 
before  the  arar  la  open  to  criticism  Poland 
haa  no  right  to  exlat  as  an  independent 
state.  Thla  la  a  completely  Illogical  posi- 
tion. For  if  Polish  standards  of  political 
and  civil  liberty  were  not  those  of  the 
United  State*.  Sweden  or  Swttaertand,  they 
were  far  aboive  thoee  of  the  Soviet  Union  if 
one   takea   such   reaaonaMe   basse  of   com- 


I people  executed 
reasons  in   the 

Icon  trait  Is  pro- 
Jrwlah  Social - 
Id  Viktor  Alter, 
land  these  men, 
Ir  radical  social. 
^It  In  parliament 
lallst  congresses, 
it  that  put  them 
|al.  on  the  fan- 
spreading  Nazi 
Ian  nationalist 
I at  the  hands  of 
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>ther  eaat  Euro- 
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It  is  too  early  for  one  who  Is  just  coming 
into  such  a  responsible  position  In  this  In- 
dustry to  do  more  than  make  clear  his  own 
convictions,  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers  to  perform  a  national  public  service. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
progressive,  far-seeing  men  of  tnls  Industry, 
who  established  LBI  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining better  public  understanding  and 
support  are  realistically  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  accomplish 
that  objective.  I  expect  to  undertake,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  leaders  of  this  in- 
dustry want  me  to  undertake,  a  constructive 
prognm  of  action  and  Information  Inside 
and  outside  the  busineas  that  will  enlist 
public  support.  In  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
greater  public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  licensed  beverage  Industries,  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  deeds  as  well  as  to 
words. 

AN     AmaiSATIVB    CONTaiBUnoN 

Secondly.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  tbe 
licensed  beverage  industries  have  made  and 
are  making  an  affirmative  contributian  to 
our  Nation,  to  its  people,  and  tc  its  economy. 
In  saying  this  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  social 
Implications  associated  with  the  industries' 
products.  Let  me  emphasiEe  my  belief  that 
it  is  the  abuse  of  the  product  and  not  Its  um 
that  has  clouded  the  vision  of  many  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  people.  There  Is  a 
real  place  for  the  products  of  this  industry 
In  tbe  social  customs  and  usages  of  this 
Nation.  The  many  benefits  of  the  use  of  this 
Industry's  products  in  moderation  have  not 
been  fully  understood  nor  brought  home  to 
the  American  people. 

The  broad  obtectlves  that  Licensed  Bsver- 
age  Industries.  Inc  .  endorses  are  as  follows : 

(a)  To  expose  and  combat  the  false  ideas 
that  result  in  prohibition. 

(b)  To  encourage  sane  liquor  laws,  their 
proper  administration  and  complete  observ- 
ance. 

(c)  To  foster  the  moderate  use  of  licensed 
beverages. 

SEItVINC    THE    PtJBLlC     WKLFAaE 

The  legal  sale  of  alcohoUc  beverages  has  a 
rightful  place  in  our  way  of  hfe.  The  Indus- 
try and  its  products,  despite  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  received  wide  and  oc- 
casionally sensational  attention,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  intelligent  and  unemotional 
Judgments  at  the  hands  of  the  people  as 
•re  0ven  to  other  'ndiutries  and  other  busi- 
nesses 

There  la  no  doubt  In  my  mind  about  how 
moat  of  tbe  people  of  this  country  feel 
about  this  industry.  They  expressed  them- 
selves most  forcefully  in  favor  of  a  licensed 
industry  in  bringing  about  the  repeal  of 
prohibition.  Under  a  system  of  sane  liquor 
laws,  completely  observed,  properly  admin- 
istered and  effectively  enforced,  the  public 
welfare  Is  bpst  served 

THE  PACirtST  AlVD  THE  P»OHIEmONWT 

The  misguided  advocates  of  prohibition 
can  also  be  understood.  As  a  group,  they 
resemble  most  closely  the  pacifists  of  a  gen- 
eration or  so  Ego  who  would  have  us  scrap 
cur  preparedness  programs.  As  an  cfflcer 
who  has  served  through  two  World  Wars,  1 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  of 
the  pacifists.  There  is  an  alarmingly  close 
parallel  between  the  arguments  of  the  paci- 
fist and  the  prohibitionist.  If  the  ideas  of 
the  paciflEts  were  followed,  the  United  States 
would  be  In  grave  danger  from  the  interna- 
tional gangsters,  who,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  would  be  ready  to  take  over  if  they  could. 
If  the  prohibitionists'  ideas  were  followed, 
we  would  return  the  United  States  to  the 
local  or  national  gangsters,  who  operated 
with  such  devasUtlng  effecU  during  all  of 
the  prohibition  years. 

Because  of  the  opportunity  for  service  to 
the  country.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  enttaual- 
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asm  for  the  Job  I  begin  today.  Because  of 
its  high  Importance  I  approach  it  also  with 
humility.  The  convictions  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear  have  been  strengthened  In  the 
past  several  weeks  by  observations  of  tbe 
many  informed  citizens  to  whom  I  have 
talked  and  who  have  given  serious  thought 
to  this  industry  and  its  problems. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  our  objectives 
we  will  need  the  organized  and  vigilant  sup- 
port Of  everyone  In  this  industry,  including 
producers,  distributors  and  tbe  165,000  re- 
tailers In  this  country,  as  well  as  the  cooper- 
ation of  liquor  administrators,  enforcement 
officials  and  the  public.  It  will  take  con- 
siderable hard  work,  but  I  firmly  believe  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  we,  in  LBI.  can  accom- 
plish this  mission. 

F  E.  M.  WHrriMG. 

Jtmx  23.  1047. 


Hope  at  Last 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  16, 
1947: 

HOR  AT  LAST 

Sponsored  by  Republican  leaders,  includ- 
ing Speaker  Maktin.  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate foreign  loans  and  gifts  was  introduced 
in  the  House  in  Washington  yesterday. 
Under  the  proposal,  a  committee  of  19  Mem- 
bers will  be  instructed  to  find  out  how  much 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  send  to  Eu- 
rope without  material  harm  to  our  own 
economy. 

The  resolution  will  have  the  support  of 
most  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  its  adop- 
tion seems  assured.  As  Mr.  Maktin  put  it, 
the  Republicans  m  the  House  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  cannot  rely  upon 
the  statements  of  European  need  and  Ameri- 
can capacity  to  fill  it  which  come  from  Presi- 
dential advisers. 

This  is  the  most  hopeful  news  that  tiie 
American  p>eople  have  received  in  many 
months.  The  Republican  majorities  in  Con- 
gress long  ago  refused  to  follow  tbe  New  Deal 
leadership  in  domestic  affairs,  but  in  foreign 
affairs,  the  ascenaancy  of  the  New  Deal  has 
thus  far  remained  unbroken.  Mr.  Truman, 
like  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  him,  has  gone  un- 
checked. Now  Mr.  Maktin  promises  that  in 
this  field,  too,  the  Republicans  intend  to 
assert  themselves. 

It  is  high  time  they  did.  For  many  years 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  have  been  urged 
by  us  and  others  to  spare  themselves  the 
ignominy  of  accepting  the  New  Deal  foreign 
policy  in  all  its  wickedness  and  folly.  The 
advice  was  largely  ignored.  In  consequence, 
the  Republicans,  with  some  exceptions,  con- 
tributed to  misleading  the  country  on  the 
worth  of  the  worthless  UN:  made  no  clear 
issue  of  the  ruinous  and  brutal  Morgenthau 
plan:  registered  no  protect  against  the  ab- 
surdity of  reposing  faith  in  Rtissia's  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  On  tbe  contrary,  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress.^ under  renegade  leader- 
ship, aeemed  to  take  a  perverse  pride  in  sup- 
porting the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  con- 
cocted by  the  generals  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Wall  Streeters  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Maktin's  announcement  may  fore- 
shadow tbe  end  of  this  disaeditable  chapter. 


Much  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the' caliber 
of  the  men  he  appoints  to  the  coounittec  oI 
Inquiry.  We  may  hope  that  among  thoaa 
chosen  will  not  be  such  wblted  sepulchers  as 
Chairman  Eatok  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  any  other  man  who  has  been  a 
party  to  every  folly  committed  In  the  name  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  last  doaen 
years. 

Tbe  appointment  of  the  committee  wUl 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Europeans  now 
meeting  in  Paris  to  temper  their  demands  on 
us.  It  also  will  warn  the  State  Department 
to  present  accurate  facts  and  figures. 

If  the  right  kind  of  committee  is  appointed, 
the  State  Department  isn't  likely  to  get  away 
with  any  more  of  Its  characteristic  falsehooda. 
The  propagandists  of  the  Department  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  the  American  people 
that  UNRRA  would  solve  Europe's  problema. 
Then  it  was  UN.  Then  It  waa  the  Interna- 
tional bank  More  recently  it  was  the  Greek- 
Turkish  loan.  At  last  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  i4;>pear 
to  have  learned  the  score. 


Fo«t-aiid-Mouth  Retearcli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSBNTATIVIS 
Fnday,  July  18.  1947 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Gkjvemment  to  adopt 
a  constructive  plan  of  research  in  the 
campaign  against  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  most  men- 
acing features  to  the  campaign  now  be- 
ing waged  against  the  disease  in  Mexico 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Government. 

Despite  two  tragic  and  costly  epidemics 
of  the  disease  in  this  country  some  years 
ago,  there  has  been  no  research  or  study 
of  tjie  underlying  causes  of  the  disease, 
or  methods  of  cure.  As  a  result,  the  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  in  Mexico  in  epi- 
demic form,  and  presents  a  very  grave 
menace  to  cattle  across  the  border  in  this 
country.  American  cattlemen  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  ability  of  those 
waging  war  on  the  disease  to  keep  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border. 

This  epidemic  in  Mexico  comes  at  a 
serious  time.  It  is  costing  this  Nation 
millions  of  dollars  in  our  efforts  to  help 
the  Mexican  Government  eradicate  it  so 
that  our  beef  supply  will  not  be  curtailed 
or  wiped  out.  Especially  is  this  impor- 
tant in  view  of  our  efforts  to  supply  food 
to  many  nations  of  the  world,  and  still 
retain  normal  supply  for  our  own  use. 

Millions  of  healthy  cattle  are  backed 
up  against  the  border  in  northern  Mex- 
ico and  some  effort  must  be  devised  to 
process  those  cattle,  many  of  which 
were  purchased  by  the  United  States  be- 
fore quarantine  went  on.  Plans  are 
being  studied  for  the  killing  and  canning 
of  healthy  cs.ttle  held  in  Mexico  by  our 
quarantine,  to  be  sold  overseas.  Unless 
some  plan  of  disposing  of  the  good  beef 
is  devised  soon,  serious  con.«:equences  will 
develop  for  cattlemen.  We  are  vitally 
concerned  with  this  issue  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  cattle  now  awaiting 
disposition  across  the  border  may  not 
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find  some  illicit  way  into  the  United 
States.  Our  Government  should  help 
find  the  m  >ans  for  processing  that  beef, 
and  marke  ;s  sufScient  to  absorb  It. 

In  the  i  ifested  areas  of  Mexico  now 
thousands  )f  cattle  are  being  slaughtered 
in  trenches  at  a  cost  of  mil- 
lioas  to  us  ind  to  Mexico.  Infection  has 
been  trace  1  to  imported  cattle.  Brazil 
has  wagec  a  sincere  campaign  of  re- 
search in  in  effort  to  find  some  means 
of  combat  ing  the  diae«se.  We  should 
have  parti 'ipated  in  that  research  pro- 
gram ard  we  might  have  been  able  to 
save  ourse  ves  some  of  the  money  now 
being  use<  in  an  effort  to  fight  the 
disease. 

When  thf  pre.'ient  campaiRn  is  brought 
under  control  I  believe  we  will  find  it  a 
source  of  <conomy  to  appropriate  mod- 
erate sum;  for  research  in  connection 
with  other  nations,  and  probably  prevent 
spending  labulous  sums  periodically  in 
an  effort  to  curb  the  disease.  My  trip 
through  thf  ra/aged  cattle  areas  of  Mex- 
ico convin(  es  me  we  will  be  fortunate  if 
we  can  st  )p  the  disease  before  it  has 
cra*5sed  th€  border.  To  do  It  we  will  have 
to  spend  large  sums  for  the  payment  and 
killing  of  I  liilions  of  dteaued  cattle. 

It  is  my  intention  to  recomend  to  the 
Congress  a:  i  annual  appropriation  to  par- 
ticipate wi  h  Brazil  and  other  nartlcns  in 
a  comprel  ensive  program  of  research 
until  the  answer  to  this  devastating  dis- 
ease is  foind.  This  current  epidt^mlc 
proves  once  again  it  will  be  money  well 
invested. 


Lecl  are  by  Francu  P.  Miller 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


H<HI.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THl  dOUSE  OF  mPRBSENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  8,  1947 
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our  Military  Government  policy 
or  of  the  execution  of  that  pol- 


icy. Much  good  work  haa  iieen  done,  notably 
in  supplying  the  German  people  In  the 
United  States  sone  with  a  framework  of  in- 
stitutions by  the  use  of  which  they  may  be 
able  to  learn  something  about  the  meaning 
of  democratic  society.  The  Germans  are  so 
eoaentially  imdemocrattc  in  their  outlook 
that  It  wtU  take  them  a  very  long  time  to 
begin  to  understand  what  democracy  is  and 
how  It  works.  They  cannot  be  reeducated  by 
anybody  but  themselves.  But  we  have  at  any 
rate  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures for  political  reeducation.  It  wUl 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  they  are  able 
or  wUUng  to  use  them. 

However,  the  good  work  accompllahed  haa. 
been  hampered  by  a  number  of  costly  mis- 
takes, three  of  which  I  shall  mention: 

1.  For  almost  2  years  after  the  end  ot 
operations  there  were  two  headquarters  In 
Germany  Instead  of  one — the  theater  head- 
quarters and  the  military  government  bead- 
quarters.  The  result  was  duplication  of 
staff,  overlapping  of  function,  waste  of  man- 
power, and  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
administrative  confusion.  In  many  in- 
stances the  chain  of  command  was  none  too 
clear,  and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
chaos  than  that  At  long  last  this  situation 
has  been  remedied  by  the  recent  merger  cf 
the  two  headquarters. 

2.  The  point  system  of  redeployment  was 
handled  so  mechanically  and  unimaginative- 
ly that  mo«t  of  the  officers  who  had  l>een  care- 
fully trainiMl  for  military  government  a98i«n- 
mants  and  who  had  been  sent  to  Buropc 
early  In  order  to  be  on  hand  when  needed 
were  ordered  home  in  1945  before  they  had 
really  got  started  on  their  Jobs  The  result 
was  that  many  Important  military  govern- 
ment poats  were  filled  by  wholly  untrained 
officers 

3.  Military  government  did  not  learn  the 
l«Mons  of  the  operational  pha.se  of  the  war 
regarding  Intelllf^ence.  and  neglected  to  or- 
ganize a  proper  Intelligence  Service  for  the 
collection  of  the  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cia)  information  neceaaary  for  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  Germany  Trained  staff?  were 
allowett  to  dl.<«lnte^rate  with  the  con^quent 

of  Irreplaceable  exoerlence  wh*ch  these 
had  {cquired  the  hard  way.  The  result 
that  military  goremrr.ent  not  only  did 
not  receive  sufflctrat  information  about  con- 
ditions in  the  United  State*  Zone,  but  was 
for  tlje  most  part  uninformed  about  condi- 
tions In  the  Russian  Zone  and  in  the  terri- 
tories to  the  east. 

Instead,  however,  of  spending  this  hour  in 
discussing  occupation  policy  or  the  technical 
•apects  of  military  government.  It  occurred 
to  me  tluit  I  could  perhaps  help  you  most 
if  I  said  some  of  the  things  that  in  retro- 
spect and  in  the  light  of  experience  I  wish 
someone  had  said  to  me  before  I  was  aaaigned 
to  duty   with   military  government. 

The  first  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is  that 
every  officer  on  occupation  duty  automati- 
cally assumes  a  new  role,  a  role  which  has 
heretofore  lieen  associated  more  wtt)i  diplo- 
mats and  the  State  Department  than  with 
military  men  and  the  War  Department. 

Every  officer  now  on  dutv  In  Europe  or 
Japan  represents  the  United  SUtes  abroad. 
Re  cannot  escape  being  a  representative  of 
America  however  much  at  times  he  might 
like  to.  Now  representation  is  something 
more  than  complying  with  Army  regulations. 
On  occupation  service  the  character  of  an 
officer,  the  moral  factor,  ceasca  to  t>e  a  pri- 
vate concern  of  the  individual  and  becomes 
a  matter  of  national  Interest  to  this  coun- 
try. What  we  are  as  men,  what  we  show 
ourselves  to  be  in  an  occxipled  area,  spealta 
so  loud  that  Europeans  and  Asiatics  cant 
hear  what  our  Government  in  Waahington 
aaya  democracy  is  like. 

As  an  oOlcer  assigned  to  military 
ment  you  wUl  represent  the  United 
of  America  to  the  people  of  an  occupied  area. 
What  is  the  U.  S.  A.7     It  is  not  JuM  a  Ooa* 
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tlctilarly  under  the  trying  conditions  of  occu- 
pation servkce. 

At  the  same  time  the  OI  will  respond  to 
an  officer  who  is  concerned  for  his  welfi 
By  "concern  for  welfare"  I  do  not 
going  into  a  soldiers'  club  and  throwing  your 
arm  around  a  GI  for  puliliclty  purposes,  as 
has  sometimes  been  done.  The  GI  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  see  through  such  posing, 
and  diaclpllne  Is  never  Improved  by  oAcers 
pretending  to  t>e  "good  fellows "  with  their 
men. 

By  "concern  for  soldiers'  welfare"  I  mean 
genuine  concern  for  the  simple  essentials — 
concern  for  the  enlisted  men's  mess,  for 
their  billets,  and  for  their  recreation.  The 
officer  who  cares  more  about  how  his  men 
are  eating  than  alwut  how  he  eats,  who  cares 
more  about  how  bis  men  are  billeted  than 
atxnit  his  own  billet — such  an  officer  will 
seldom  have  any  serious  difficulty  with  the 
problem  of  morale  or  even  the  problem  of 
discipline,  provided,  of  course,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  scrupulously  fair  and  absolutely 
firm  in  matters  that  require  diecipllnary 
action. 

Tou  have  heard  reports  about  GI  resent- 
ment of  the  so-called  caste  system.  An 
effort  was  made  to  give  the  impression  that 
thla  resentnoent  had  been  created  l>y  the 
agitation  of  Communists  and  other  subver- 
sive elements.  The  facts  are  that  the  Com- 
munlsu  did  not  artificially  fatu'icate  or 
stimulate  GI  resentment  against  a  caste 
system.  Unfortunately  situations  did  occa- 
sionally exist  which  justified  such  reeent- 
ment.  and  it  is  true  that  the  Ck>mmuni£ts 
were  quick  to  move  in  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  these  situations.  But  the  situa- 
tions existed  prior  to  Conununist  exploita- 
tion, and  tiiey  existed  wherever  selfish  and 
greedy  olBcers  were  so  preoccupied  with  look- 
ing after  themselves  that  they  paid  insuf- 
ttdant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  their  men. 
There  are  of  course  other  factors  that 
contribute  towards  the  creation  of  situations 
which  ttie  GI  descrities  as  caste.  Some  of- 
ftcers  acquire  over  a  period  years  a  false 
MBse  of  loyalty  to  the  Officers  Corps.  In- 
stead of  )>eing  loyal  to  lU  highest  tradi- 
tions (and  consequently  critical  of  every- 
thing that  dishonors  those  traditions)  their 
false  loyalty  expresses  itself  in  the  attitude 
that  the  Officers  Corps  can  do  no  wrong. 
This  attitude  breeds  an  intellectual  crooked- 
ness snd  moral  dishonesty  In  handling  the 
Just  and  reasonable  complaints  of  soldiers 
and  Junior  officers  which  contributes  directly 
to  the  feeling  among  the  men  that  there 
is  a  caste.  The  uncorucious  acquisition  of 
this  attitude  as  you  grow  older  will  be  one 
of  your  greatest  temputloos.     Resist  it. 

If  you  are  assigned  to  military  govern- 
ment in  Germany  your  relations  with  the 
Germans  will  preoccupy  you  from  the  mo- 
ment you  report  for  duty  Their  plight  will 
naturally  move  you  to  pity.  Be  on  your 
guard  lest  your  pity  permit  the  sentiments 
of  the  conquered  to  conquer  you.  To  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  I  will  t«U  you  a  story. 
In  August  1945  shortly  after  I  arrived  in 
Berlin  I  looked  up  one  of  my  old  German 
friends  who  was  a  well-known  public  figure 
and  who  was  reputed  to  have  worked  with 
tlic  plotters  of  July  20,  1944  It  seemed  to 
me  nothing  but  ordinary  human  decency 
that  I  should  look  him  up  Otir  conversa- 
tion t>egsn  by  my  asking  sbout  the  fate 
of  mutual  acquaintances,  tjut  we  had  not 
been  Ulklng  more  than  20  minutes  when 
he  abruptly  said.  "Colonel,  what  are  you 
Americans  going  to  do  about  the  fate  of 
Christian  civilization?"  Somewhat  dazed 
by  the  dimensions  of  his  question  I  replied, 
"Well.  Doctor.  I  don't  find  much  evidence 
of  Christian  civilization  anywhere  these  days, 
but  obviously  we  must  all  do  the  veiy  txst 
we  can  to  save  what  is  left.".  '"Oh,"  said 
he,  "you  misunderstand  me;  you  Americans 
Ijave  a  moral  responsibility  for  destroying 
ChrlstUn  civlllaatton;    after  all.  you  armed 


the  Russians,  dldnt  you?"  And  this  German 
had  the  effrontery  to  aay  tliat  to  me  S  montha 
after  the  capture  of  Berlin.  Not  a  word 
.about  what  the  Germans  had  done  to  weat- 
em  Europe.  The  Americans  were  to  blame 
for  all.  That  la  the  kind  of  poison — some- 
times in  far  more  subtle  forms — to  which 
you  will  be  subjected  as  soon  as  you  arrive 
in  Germany. 

You  must  constantly  renUnd  yourself  who 
the  Gennans  are  and  what  they  have  done 
to  the  world.  Remember  that  for  200  years 
the  Germans  have  been  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  east,  deserting  western  Eu- 
rope and  tietraying  their  cultural  heritage 
which  since  the  ninth  century  has  t>een  the 
same  as  ours.  Hitler's  totaUitartan  methods 
and  his  secret  police  were  essentially  oriental 
ways  of  doing  things — not  occidental.  Now 
that  this  final  Oernuin  rebellion  against 
Europe  and  against  Clmstian  culture  has 
been  crtished,  the  Germans  w1k>  survive  wish 
to  drag  us  down  with  them  into  the  abyss. 
Never  forget  that  many  Gennans  (behind 
their  facade  of  honejred  f riendiineas )  hate 
us  more  than  they  hate  any  other  people  in 
the  world  l>ecauBe  it  la  we  Americans  who. 
twice  in  one  generation,  have  thwarted  their 
schemes  tor  wcM'id  conquest. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  Germans  cannot 
be  trusted.  Given  certain  conditions  they 
would  gltiOiy  ally  themselves  with  the  Rus- 
sians against  us.  Inununize  yourselves  to 
their  fawning  and  cringing.  Be  meticulously 
courteous  and  fair,  but  always  distant  and 
cool  in  your  relations  with  them.  It  may  be 
several  generations  berore  they  l>ecome  de- 
pendatMe  memtwrs  of  the  western  conunu- 
nity  again. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  wUl  re- 
ceive assignments  that  will  bring  you  in 
contact  with  the  Ruaslana.  Periuips  very 
few.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  that  by 
new  you  all  realise  that  our  relations  with 
Russia  constitute  our  No.  1  problem. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  underrating 
tlM  Russians.  They  are  potentially  one  of 
the  most  formidable  forces  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Why?  Not  primarily  because  of 
resources  Not  primarily  because  of  numt>ers 
Primarily  because  the  Russians  are  believers. 
The  party  membeis  and  top  officials  (civilian 
and  nailltary  alike)  t>elieve  profoundly  in 
the  Marxist  doctrine  and  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  Institutions  which  they 
have  erected  on  the  tMsis  of  that  doctrine. 
Over  a  year  ago  a  Russian  general  with 
whom  we  did  business  in  Berlin  sent  for  one 
nf  our  officers  who  could  converse  fluently  in 
Russian.  Stalin  hed  just  made  one  of  his 
major  policy  statements,  and  it  appeared 
that  this  Russian  general  had  l>een  instruct- 
ed to  imderline  to  his  American  colleagues 
scnne  of  the  things  that  had  t>een  said.  When 
the  American  officer  entered  the  door,  the 
Russian  general  said  to  him,  "Colonel,  have 
you  read  Karl  Marx?"  "Yes,"  replied  the 
American.  "Then."  said  the  Rtissian,  "you 
know  what  Is  goiiig  to  happen  In  the  world. - 
Then  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  world."  Think  of  the  assurance,  of  the 
self-confidence,  of  the  arrogance  in  that  sen- 
tence. After  that  the  Eussian  general  pro- 
ceeded to  expound  the  Marxist  theory  of  his- 
tory for  the  space  of  2  or  3  hours — not  with- 
out numerous  skeptical  interpolations  from 
the  American  colonel. 

This  incident  gave  me  profenind  food  for 
thought.  I  wondered  how  many  officers  there 
were  in  the  American  Army  who  might,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  send  for  a  Russian 
officer.  I  wondered  whether  I  bad  the  stuff 
under  comparable  circumstances  to  send  for 
a  Rxissian  officer,  and  when  he  came  in  to 
ask  him,  "Colonel,  have  you  ever  read  the 
American  BUI  of  Rights  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment?" He  would  reply,  "I  never  heard  of 
these  documents."  and  I  would  say,  "Then 
go.  and  find  copies,  and  read  them,  and  they 
will  tell  you  what  we  believe  about  the  pur- 
poses behind  this  world,  and  what  we  beUeve 


about  man  and  his  destiny  on  thla  ptaaac, 

and  wliat  we  believe  about  the  way  asaa  li 
supposed  to  live — a  way  of  life  that  aoaaaday 
viill  spread  over  the  whole  world.  Indudlng 
the  USSR  "  Did  I  believe  in  my  way  of  lUe 
enough  to  say  that  to  a  Russian  oAoart  Did 
I?  I  fovuid  it  rather  htmlUatln«  to  Have  a 
Russian  teach  me  such  a  lesaon. 

But  It  is  a  lesson  we  all  need  to  team,  tor 
the  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no  real  coopera- 
tion t>etween  the  Russians  and  ourselves. 
Cooperation.  If  it  me.-\ns  anything,  means  a 
Joint  operation  in  the  interest  of  a  common 
end.  But  the  ends  that  we  seek  are  different. 
Our  philosophy  of  life  esnnot  be  rercmciled 
«-ith  theirs.  In  Rtissla  party  members  believe 
'.hat  man  is  made  for  the  state.  In  America 
ihe  great  tradition  we  have  inherited  afBrms 
ihat  the  state  Is  msde  for  msn.  Between 
'.hose  two  views  no  compromise  is  possible  or 
desirable  . 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  in  our  present 
relations  with  the  Russians  is  the  mainte- 
nance at  an  equilibrium  of  power  such  as 
General  Marshall  is  trying  brill ianlly  to  es- 
tablish (the  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium 
through  the  United  Nations  and  by  unilat- 
eral action  when  necessary  >.  trusting  that 
with  the  passage  of  time  Russia  may  le>se 
some  of  her  crussdlng  zeal  for  a  world  Com- 
munist state.  But  meanwhile  we  roust  t>e 
prepared  for  anything. 

In  the  course  of  occupation  duty,  some  of 
you  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  thrown 
'  with  the  British  or  the  French.  Never  for- 
get that  they  are  our  closest  and  most  valued 
friends  and  neighbors  They  are  fellow 
members  of  our  common  North  Atlantic  so- 
ciety which  is  tlie  present  trustee  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Christian  culture.  Their  cus- 
toms and  institutions  grew  out  e>f  the  same 
soil  as  ours.  Behind  the  facade  of  super- 
ficial diOerences  their  baric  Ihterests  are  the 
same  as  ours.  If  you  have  the  opportunity, 
get  to  know  French  and  British  ofTJcer*  Cul- 
tivate their  acquaintance,  and  create  as 
mtich  good  will  as  ycra  can  among  them  for 
this  country.  We  have  needed  their  help  be- 
fore.   Some  day  we  may  need  It  ngaln. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  make  some  ran- 
dom comments  on  exlds  and  ends. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the 
officers'  mecs  in  our  Army.  It  represenU  an 
unused — sometimes  a  misused — asset  of 
great  potential  value.  It  can  be  a  most 
effective  means  of  maintaining  morale  and 
setting  proper  standards  of  conduct.  It 
would  t>e  possible  to  organize  an  American 
me£s  so  that,  in  addition  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing, officers  who  desired  to  do  so  mipht  find 
a  quiet  place  to  read  or  write  or  play  games 
or  even  converse  with  s  frlenti.  Good  con- 
versation is  an  art  In  Itself.  It  is  an  art 
from  the  practice  of  which  many  of  our 
messes  would  greatly  benefit.  The  service 
Itself  would  also  benefit  If  cfllcers  learned 
to  combine  with  their  normsl  mess  life  in- 
telligent conversation  regarding  the*r  nill- 
tary  duties  and  problems.  Perh-^ps  some 
day  some  of  you  msy  be  mess  <?(Brers  and 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  atwut  this. 

Avoid  the  black  market  as  If  it  were  the 
black  plagtw. 

Watch  your  drink — especially  with  the  Rua- 
sians.    I  speak  from  experience. 

And  I  cannot  end  without  saying  a  word 
on  behalf  of  intelligence.  In  modem  war. 
intelligence  is  essential  to  successfol  opera- 
tions When  we  began  t  lie  Second  World  War 
we  had  very  few  Uained  intelltgence  oflccrs. 
and  the  organisation  of  our  inteUlgencc  was 
unequal  to  the  dcmanels  made  upon  it.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  early  days  of  the  European 
theater  we  naturally  had  to  lean  hcavUy  on 
the  British.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  in  some 
phases  of  intelligence  we  were  as  good  as  Uhe 
British — here  and  tlkere  we  were  even  better. 
But  as  semn  as  the  war  was  over  we — daar- 
acteristicaDy — proceeded  to  forget  nadi  of 
what    had    twcn    learned. 
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What  is  yotur  highest  loy- 
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]  lat  the  United  States  stands  for 

and  to  the  way  of  life  In  which 
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Inspire  all  your  other  loyalties 
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requires. 
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some  of  the  things  that  I  wish 
id  told  me  before  I  waa  aaaigned 
the  Military  Government. 
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(By  Herman  A.  Lowe) 

WasHiMctoM.  July  16.— How  a  labor  union 
the  Job  of  lobbying  In  Washing- 
It  spends  are  generally  con- 
secrets.    However,  a  pet*  be- 
iss  has  just  been  given  by  hand- 
whlttnnaned.  old  A.  F.  Whitney,  presi- 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traln- 


wtiat 
MR  on 


s<en« 


Is  a  blunt  fellow  with  a  low  boil- 

Thls  bluntness  has  led  htm  to  rip 

on  of  the  blue  denim  curtain 

labor   norxnally   conceals   such 

bitintness.     yen    will     recall. 

wide  headlines  In  May  1M«. 

when   he   announced    he    would 


spend  the  whole  (47.000.000  In  the  imlon 
treastiry  to  beat  Mr.  Truman  for  reelection, 
after  the  President  had  smashed  the  railroad 
strike.  It  made  the  country  mad  and  had 
other  unions  explaining  apologetically  that 
Whitney  was  no  mouthpiece  of  thelra. 

Subsequently  the  trainmen  boss  cooled  off 
and  shaved  his  purge  kitty  to  a  mere  •a.SOO.- 
000.  Still  later  the  whole  thing  petered  out. 
This  time  Whitney  has  come  to  a  boil  in  an 
Intraunlon  row  with  two  trustees  of  the 
union  funds  who  are  balking  at  his  proposed 
extracurricular  lobbying  expenses  over  and 
above  what  it  cosu  the  trainmen  to  support 
its  five  registered  lobbyists — more  politely 
known  as  legislative  representatives. 

Whitney  ha;s  carried  his  case.  In  a  circular 
letter,  to  the  delegates  to  the  unions  i.<.it 
convention,  letting  down  hts  hair  and  listing 
some  of   the  brotherhood's  lobbying  enter- 
prises.    He  explains  that  he  was  out  to  bli)ck 
what  later  became  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
did   not   care   what    It   cost.     He    apparently 
spent  about  925.000  over  and  above  routine 
lobbying  activities,  but  Is  irate  because  he 
wanted  to  go  much  higher  and  was  blocked. 
Some  of  the  items  are  Interestmg: 
On  March   13  last.  Whitney  spent  $346  50  < 
to  feed  -tl  Republican  Maiubws  of  ConKreaaj 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel      The  following  eve- 
ning he  took  another  6199  TO  bite  out  of  tha 
expense  account  to  provide  victuals  and  re- 
freshments for  35  Democrau. 

"Most  of  our  guests."  Whitney  explains  In 
his  letter,  "were  serving  ihe'r  first  term  In 
Congress  and  they  were  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  informed  upon  the  brother- 
hood's program,  and  iU  attitude  toward  th« 
labor  bills  pending  in  Congress.  This  action 
was  a  forward  step  of  great  value  In  our  pub-, 
lie  relations  program." 

Not  content  with  feeding  the  Inner  man.^ 
Whitney  also  provided  the  Congressmen  with 
$17  worth  of  Brotherhood  of  Rallwav  Trun- 
men  pencils,  and  later  distributed  $62  w  ,rth 
of  pictures  taken  at  the  dinners. 

Another  step  In  the  campaign  was  hiring 
Walter  J  Munro.  former  concUistor  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  as  I 
a  public  relations  representative.  Fur  S 
months  from  March  1  to  May  31.  Munro  wbh 
paid  a  total  of  $3,170  m  salary  and  expenses 
Adding  to  Brother  Whitney's  wrath.  beca'JS«| 
It  U  atlll  unpaid,  u  another  $137.95. 

The  union  chief  notllUs  the  ex-convention  | 
d«li«at«s  that  trustees  K  C  Baasett  and  B  J. 
Saumberger  "objected  to  reimbursing  Walter 
Munro.    our    public -relstlons    representstlvu  < 
In  Washington,  for  the  cost  of  dining  Mem- 
hers  of  Congress,  prsaa  rcpraacntatlvcs.  ai 
other  influential  persons  connected  with  \mi 
bor  legislation.    As  early  as  January  6.  1947.  I] 
recognized  that  we  would  have  to  spend  soma  | 
money  for  this  purpoae. 

"Staoe  the  time  of  our  national  legislative 
rapraaantatlve  (registered  lobbyist  Harry  8ae)_ 
was  larKfly  consumed  at  his  office    he  dei 
gated  Munro  to  make  conucu  for  htm. 
under   every   rule   of   reason    and    decent 
Munro    should    be    reimbursed    for    mc 
spent  In  dining  these  Represcntstlvee." 
ry  See's  bill  for  entertaining  Congressmen 
others '  appears  to  have  been  paid. 

Whitney   also   listed   salary   and    expenses' 
for  a  law  firm  of  Miller  and  Hornbeck.    He 
plains  this  "has  reference  to  contacu 
by  Hornbeck  with  Influential  Republicans 
the  Congress,  urging  them  to  proceed  cau«| 
tiously  In  the  matter  of  adverse  labor  >«ts- 
latlon." 

Whitney    also   wanU   to   create    a   Publlo 
Affaln  Research  Institute.     It  would  be  fi- 
nanced   by    the    Brotherhood    of    Railway 
Trainmen  and  anybody  else  who  cares   toj 
kick     In.    Whitney     originally     flgtired     11 
should  cost  $100,000  a  year  and  wanted  hial 
union  to  carry  it  alone  until  such  time  aa  1 
others  should  see  the  light  snd  contribute. 

"IU  objectives."  explains  Whitney  to 
brothers,  "would  be  to  provide  essential  dal 
on  matters  at>out  which  policy  is  to  be  mi 


policy  Issues  and 
le  maze  of   pollt- 
friendly  Membera 
jlnbor  unions,  pro- 
groups  with  basic 
)n   pending   legl*- 

Ith  Philip  Murray, 
Ihaved   the  Initial 
the    recalcitrant 
aberger  once  more 
kls  waa  embarras- 
lad    already   hired 
top    Government 
Itltute.     So  Whlt- 
the  brotherhocd 
kth  and  gave  him 
work  with. 
Charles    Kramer. 
[■Kramer  was  high- 
non    Haxlet  M. 
ta.  and  I  was  ad- 
Ces  that  he  was  a 
:h  specialist.     His 
lue  to  trustee  Bas- 
ting a  mall  ballot 
seeking  approval 
tin    including  the 
the  research  In- 

L.    OwiKS    (Re- 

i-ondered  aloud  In 

>RD    why    Whitney 

[more  "in  lobbying 

Inrtley  bllU  which 

^icl    ill  persons  who 

I  .(bor  Act."    The 

light  on  this  point. 

^t    that    Whitney's 

ler  to  specific   In- 

jersors   not    regls- 

kcordance  with  the 

le  thinks  it  Is  time 

t  authorities  to  look 


I  Act  of  1947 

I  REMARKS 

..  F.  SIKES 

»RESENTAT1VES 
\8.   1947 

iker,  I  call  atten- 
idvanced  for  the 
bill  by  the  exec- 
Army  Ordnance 
it   meeting.     The 
follows: 

CoMMrrm.  Armt 
MAacH  12.  1947 

I  ACT  or  l»4T 

the  consideration 

ft  of  a  proposed  bill 

the  United  States. 

|rlty    Act    of    1947." 

rlewpolnt  by  mem- 

It  the  proposed  bill 

[provisions,  notably 

rmatlon  snd  func- 

(b)  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Munitions  Board. 

>pment   Board,   (f) 

U.   (g)   Central  In- 

\)  National  Security 

^ese  planning  agen- 
^n  of  military  policy 
ent.  The  autonomy 
rvlces — Army.  Navy, 
fringed  upon.  Ac- 
fce   recorded    unanl- 
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mous  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
poeed  bill.  It  also  unanimously  agreed  to 
transmit  Its  views  on  this  subject  to  the 
praaklentB  of  all  poeta  of  the  association  with 
the  teqWBt  that  the  governing  bodies  and 
members  of  posts  study  the  subject  and  re- 
port their  concurrence  to  the  committee  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 


L«ctarc  by  Mr.  ABtoiac  Gauk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  KHODI   ISLAVD 

IN  THX  SBMATK  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATX8 

Friday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  war  the  State  of  Rhode  Lsland  made 
an  outstanding  record  of  production. 
One  of  the  great  contributors  to  its  suc- 
cess was  Mr.  Antoine  Ga£da.  a  native  of 
Austria  although  now  a  citlaen  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  a  fiyer  In  World  War  I, 
well  known  for  his  armament  and  avia- 
tion invntions.  He  revolution  "sed  avia- 
tion when  he  brought  out  the  first  jet- 
propelled  helicopter  3  years  ago. 

On  April  22  of  this  yeas  he  delivered 
a  lecture  before  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoao, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen.  It  certainly  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  be  vrltb  you  tonight, 
and  I  was  iiappy  to  be  able  to  accept  Mr. 
Blals'  kind  invitation  to  address  this  dts- 
tiafuished  gathering. 

Mot  being  much  of  a  speaker,  and  my  Aus- 
trian mother  tongue  still  suu^llng  with  my 
'  Bagllsh.  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  when 
Mr.  Blals  aaked  me  to  address  you.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  felt  like  the  Duke  of  r*elllng- 
ton  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  he 
was  asked  what  hU  ctoanw  were  and  what 
he  thought  about  his  fuwrals:  he  e  tswered, 
"When  the  enemy  Is  as  afraid  of  my  gen- 
erals as  I  am.  then  I  shall  win  the  battle." 
And  he  did. 

Another  problem  for  me  was  the  subject 
on  which  to  speak  to  you. 

Being  In  New  England,  the  cradle  of  the 
great  American  Industry-,  and  having  myself 
been  connected  for  a  llfe-Ume  with  patenU 
and  Industry.  1  decided  to  talk  to  you  about 
Hew  England  Industry,  particularly  In  Rhode 
Island,  where  I  settled  In  1940  to  organ JBe 
a  new  branch  of  Industry. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  why  I  Choae 
Rhode  Island. 

I  came  to  this  State  In  1940.  although  this 
was  not  my  flrat  visit  to  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  had  been  here  eight  times 
before,  each  time  fascinated  anew  by  the 
tremendous  and  exciting  strides  In  Ideas  and 
production  methods  msde  by  America's  Justly 
famous  engineering  talent.  I  was  already 
very  familiar  with  American  mass  produc- 
tloB — especially  in  the  sutomotlve  and  avia- 
tion Industries.  In  which  I  had  many  friends, 
having  pcvvloualy  visited  their  plants  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast. 

When  I  flew  to  the  United  States  In  May 
194«.  a  few  weeks  before  the  collapse  of 
France.  I  carried  with  me  aU  the  manu- 
facturing drawings  of  the  aO-mm.  Swiss 
Oerlikon   cannon.     ThU   new    weapon   had 


by  then  been  recc^lzed  by  the  British  as 
the  right  answer  to  the  dive-bomber,  against 
which  they  were  now  engaged  In  a  llfe- 
stmggle.  and  It  was  my  Intention  to  organ- 
ize the  production  of  this  cannon  In  the 
United  States  for  the  British  Admiralty. 
After  my  arrival  in  1940  I  traveled  all  over  the 
States,  renswlng  my  friendship  with  In- 
dustrialiste,  Wall  Street  bankers  and  Gov- 
ernment ofBclals.  and  trying  to  Interest  them 
In  the  manufacture  of  this  weapon,  or  parts 
of  it.  for  the  British. 

To  my  astonishment.  I  discovered,  during 
this  visit,  that  this  big.  highly  Industrialized 
cotmtry— America— famous  for  Its  mass  pro- 
duction, as  a   peace-loving   Nation   bad   the 
smaUest  defense  industry,  in  proportion  to 
Its  size  and  resources,  thst  I  had  ever  come 
across.     In  fact,  for  its  gun  models  it  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  de- 
signs and  licenses.     Switzerland,  the  oldest 
democracy  In  the  world.  Is  also  well-knov'n 
as   a   peace-loving   nation,   thou-^h   a   small 
one.  but  I  found  that  In  America  there  was 
not    one    armament    factory   organized    and 
equipped  In  a  manner  to  compare  with  cwr 
Swi' s-Oerllkon    Works.      There    were    prac- 
tically no  machine  tools  to  be  had  for  Im- 
medlete  we  for  armrment  work.    There  was 
only   a  minimum  percentage  of  tool  makers 
and  skilled  workers  for  ann«m«Tit  work.    This 
situ.itlon.  of  course,  was  not  favorable  for  my 
profrram.     However.   I  was  not  dlscourcged 
by  all  these  setbecks.  and  proceeded  with  my 
plr.n.  as  I  wanted  to  fuJUll  the  promise  I  had 
given  to  the  British  Admiralty  when  I  warned 
them  of  the  c^llap^-e  of  France— that  I  would 
Insure    delivery    of   Oerlikon    cannons    from 
Amf^lca.     W^pn  the  unbelievab>  happened, 
and  France  did  fall,  the  Swiss  Oerlikon  Works 
w*»rf .  of  cou-se.  no  longer  ab!e  to  deliver  to 
England,  and  my  pu-pose  was  to  hrsten  pro- 
duflton    bere    of    the    20-mra.    Ourtlkon    AA 
CHnnnn  which  the  Brltif^h  fleet  now  needed 
so  ureently. 

I  had  heard  about  New  England's  machine- 
tool  and  textile- machinery  Industries.  Also 
Govemcr  WUMam  Vanderbllt  of  Rhode  Irland 
bad  heard  of  my  presence  In  this  country 
and  of  my  plans.  He  sent  Mr  William  Allen, 
chairman  of  ^be  industrial  commission  ol 
th-;  State  of  R  icde  Island,  to  New  York  to 
invite  me  for  a  visit  to  Provtdrnc^.  This 
visit  scon  convinced  me  of  the  fktll  of  New 
England's  labor  and  its  adapUbility  to  my 
plans.  A  larfte  proportion  of  the  planU  and 
shcps  In  Rhode  Island  were  at  that  time  Idle, 
and  my  Idea  was  that  these  would  form  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  American  production 
of  Oerlikon  cannons.  1  m-'de  headqtiarters 
with  the  Rhcde  Island  Irdustrial  Commis- 
sion, who  fumUhed  me  with  a  disk  In  Its 
cfflces.  and  1  Immediately  went  to  work,  with 
the  aaatstanoe  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  com- 
BUaaion.  U-  Clifton  N.  Lovenberg.  and  Mr. 
Oockrell,  consulting  engineer  of  the  oom- 
mlaaion.  to  locate  prodtJctlon  capacity  for 
this  cannon  In  Rhode  Island. 

Before  I  left  Swltaerland,  the  Swlas  Oer- 
likon Works  had  shipped  a  20-miUimeter  Oer- 
likon antiaircraft  cannMi.  as  a  prototype  to 
tiie  United  States.  Unforttmately.  this  can- 
non never  reached  the  United  States,  ss  It 
was  captured  on  the  boat  In  Bordeaux  by  the 
Germans  when  they  overran  France.  Never- 
theless. I  was  able  to  arrange  with  the  British 
Admiralty  to  bring  another  Oerlilton  cannon 
to  the  United  SUtes  by  destroyer,  and  when 
this  cannon  reached  New  York  I  shipped  it 
immediately  to  Providence.  As  soon  as  the 
Oerlikon  arrived  here,  I  contacted  Gen. 
Herbert  R.  Dean,  then  in  charge  of  the  Rhode 
Island  National  Guard,  and  asked  for  his  as- 
sistance. General  Dean  gave  me  his  full  co- 
operation, and  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
State  Armory  in  Cranston,  where  this  Oer- 
UiK»n  cannon  was  exhibited,  under  heavy 
guard,  so  that  interested  manufacturers 
might  be  able  to  compare  our  drawings  with 
the  actual  parts. 


1  Invited  Rhode  Island  manuf acttireni  to 
view  the  cannon  and  drawings,  and  discuaad 
their  poislbilitles  of  manufacttirlng  parts  for 
this  cannon.  When  I  realized  the  favorable 
potentialities  existing  in  Rhode  Island.  I  In- 
structed one  of  otir  Swiss  Oerlikon  engineer*. 
Mr.  Lamer aner.  whom  I  had  left  In  London, 
to  come  to  Providence  to  assist  me  In  estab- 
lishing the  subcontracting  organization  for 
producing  this  g\m  In  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  here  In  Rhode 
Island  I  received  a  great  deal  of  eager  and 
active  cooperation  In  my  plans.  However. 
among  other  obstacles — which  I  found  par- 
ticularly in  Washington — I  had  to  overcome 
resistance  from  Rhode  Island  sources  which 
had  no  sympathy  with  Britain's  war,  ignor- 
ing the  possibility  of  this  country's  being 
Involved,  and  showing  little  appreciation  of 
the  danger  the  world  was  facing  In  those 
days.  I  also  had  opposition  from  sourtea 
which  did  not  care  to  see  competition  In 
Rhode  Island  labor  market. 

FlnaUy.  It  was  In  this  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island  that  I  had  the  pwlvllege  of  trans- 
forming idle  workshops  and  textile-ma- 
chinery plants,  in  the  shortest  time,  into 
Important  participants  In  the  fcundotlcn  of 
what  was  to  become  a  gigantic  United  States 
armament  Industry.  In  spite  of  the  lull 
existing  in  thoee  days.  It  was  the  traditional 
tame  of  New  England's  Industry  that  brought 
me  to  thU  progressive  State  of  Rhode  Island 
7  years  a»o. 

When  Gov.  J.  Howard  McO«ath  took  of- 
fice, he  asked  a  friend  of  mitw  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  me.  When  I  met  the  young 
GovCTnor.  he  complimented  me  on  what  I 
was  doing  to  in^irove  the  economic  status  of 
the  Suite,  and  for  the  Allied  war  effort,  and 
urged  me  to  call  on  him  directly  In  any  mat- 
ters in  which  he  could  be  of  assistance. 
Prom  that  time  onward  he  was  my  keenest 
sunporter  in  all  I  did  for  the  Allied  war  r  ffort. 
With  its  traditlonsl  Industilal  sptilt,  R  .ode 
Island  proved  eqjal  to  the  task  when.  18 
months  tiefore  Pearl  Harbor,  I  sUrted  there 
mass  prcduction  of  the  now-famour  20-mil- 
llmeter  Osrllton  antiaircraft  cannon  for  the 
British  Admiralty 

S-xjn  came  the  terrifying  news  c  the  tall 
of  France— which  I  htd  foretold,  which 
everyone  nad  refused  to  believe,  and  which 
was  the  reason  that  brought  me  to  America 
this  time.  The  Nazi  occupation  of  France 
made  it  impossible  for  Switzerland  to  con- 
tinus  deliveries  to  Eng'.and.  and  the  Erttlah 
Government  immedla.ely  sent  me  a  hurry- 
up  c3ll  to  investigate  the  poaBlbilities  of 
speediest  delivery  of  Oerlikon  cannons  from 
America.  The  British  had  by  now  learned 
by  tragic  experience  of  the  danger  of  air 
power.  They  had  seen  the  terror  of  the  dive- 
bombers,  which  had  devastated  Poland  and 
Belgium,  and  which  had  sent  many  of  their 
own  ships  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  No 
longer  did  the  British  ridicule  the  danger 
from  the  air  to  ships,  as  they  did  In  :93«. 
when  I  developed  this  Oerlikon  cannon  model 
and  propoeed  it  as  the  only  defense  against 
the  coming  dive-bomber. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  It  had 
taken  me  almost  S  yean  to  convtnoe  the 
British  Admiralty  of  the  necessity  of  thli 
new  antiaircraft  defense.  During  the  yeare 
1S37.  1938.  and  1939.  I  had  to  fight  against 
many  skeptical  ordnance  experts  to  get  this 
powerftil  cannon  Introduced  into  Tritish  Ad- 
miralty service.  Most  of  theae  experts  felt 
that  the  mighty  battleships  and  destroyers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  could  easily  oope  with  any 
threat  from  the  air.  and  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Some  even  relied  00  their  mighty 
16-inch  cannons.  My  records  of  thoee  yean 
show  that  it  took  me  238  meetings  with  the 
Admiralty  ofidals.  diu-lng  380  days'  stay  in 
England,  to  accomplish  the  introduction  of 
this  def «i8e  which  they  came  to  need  so 
desperately. 

In  my  efforts  to  convince  the  British  Ad- 
miralty ct  their  need  of  this  new  armament 
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coming  dive-bomber.  I  was  for- 
t|aTing  the  support  of  Lord  Louis 
— then    a    commander    In    the 
o  was   one  of   the   first   to 
significance  of  this  powerful 
.  and  who  gave  me  his  unceasing 
uid   encouragement      It   was   he 
so    many    of    my    Important 
who  accompanied  me  on  my 
officials.     Indeed.  It  was 
to  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten's  fore- 
)ersistence  that  the  BrltUh  Ad- 
accepted   the  Oerlikon  can- 
defense.     He  even  came 
at  the  l)eglnning  of   1941.  and. 
of  his  own  battle  experiences  as 
of  destroyer  flotillas,  convinced 
States  Navy  of  the  fact  that  the 
non  was  the  best  defense  against 
live-bomber.     Throughout    those 
of  struggle.  I  was  Indeed  grate- 
Lord  Louis"  support.    1  am  happy 
during  that  time  there  developed 
a  real  friendship,  of  which  Lord 
ample  proof  during  a  temporary 
was  fcr  me  personally  a  dark 
one.     Only  a  few  months  ago 
In  happier  circumstances,  in 
when    now    Admiral    Visccunt 
of  Burma  had  to  interrupt  his 
to  obey  the  order  he  had  Just 
assume  the  difficult  task  of  being 
eroy  of  India. 

entered  the  war.  little  Rhody 
for  Uncle  Sam,  and  was  able  to 
ikon  cannon  production  for  the 
to  the  United  States  Navy, 
cannon  was  immediately  adopt- 
s  best  defense  against  dive- 
Kamikazes.     Everything  afloat 
navies — from  the  humblest  flah- 
to  the  mighty  Queen  Elizabeth 
80    Oerlikoiis) — had    to    be 
with    CO-mllllmeter    Oerlikon    AA 
Ifv  Rhode  Island  organization,  the 
)erlikon  Garda  Corp..  whose  maaa 
was  by  then  in  full  swing,  also 
I  to  tool  up  the  General  Motors 
States  Navy  Hudson  plants,  as 
jmerous    subcontractors    for    the 
nanufacture  of  Oerlikon  cannons 
States  Navy, 
ikay  be  revealed  that  over  460.000 
'  romen  were  employed  in  making 
rapid-firing,  antiaircraft 
the  Unlttd  States  during  the  war. 
Oerlikon    program   alone    th« 
es  Government  spent  over  t2  800.- 
Island  Itself  produced  $187,- 
of  Oerlikon  cannons. 

show,  not  only  how  vlt«l  to 

this  OerllkoD  cannon  proved 

klso  what  an  Important  contnbu- 

e/fort  was  made  by  Rhode  Island 
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I  am  not  wrong  In  saying  that 

gsntlsmsa  bars  tonight  have  con- 

ilgnlfloant  ahars  to  tita  production 

In  Rhods  Island. 

Is  so  obviously  dependent  on 

and  as  many  new  industrial  ideas 

light  in  New  Bngland,  I  should 

a  little  about  inventions. 

realises  that  it  Is  to  American 
tenlus  that  the  prosperity  of  this 
U  so  largely  due:  the  namee  of 
t  American  Inventors — Kdi^on, 
the  Wright  brothers.  Henry  Ford, 
a  prtMtf  of  this.    The  Amer* 
of  Uving,  economically  and  so- 
always  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
ts    of    Inventors   and    scientists; 
course  of  the  whole  world's  prog- 
{(epend  upon  the  achievements  .of 
Unfortunstely.  thoee  responsible 
the  world's  dsstlny  do  not  always 
Par  example,  when  the  Sen 
^inference  tried  to  shape  the  post- 
world  of  peace — they  earn*  to 
itle  conclusion  that   the  key 
guamnty  would  be  a  strong  air 
o  doing  they  neglected  to  take  the 


Into  account,  and  It  was  not  :ig 
afterward  that  they  were  shocked  Into  rt.l- 
laatlon  o'  the  power  of  the  scientists.  The 
atomic  bomb  was  released,  demonstrating  a 
force  whose  significance  had  been  entirely 
dlvsgarded  by  the  United  Nations  repre- 
••ntatlvee  at  San  Francisco,  and  on  which. 
tie  nations  of  the  world  have  still  been  un- 
able to  agree.  A  new  problem  has  been  posed, 
and  Its  solution  will  unquestionably  be  a  i 
major  fcictor  In  the  shaping  of  the  world's] 
future.  wl:ether  for  peace  or  for  war. 

We   knew   that   Inventions   contribute 
progress,   and   lead   to  the  creation   of  nc 
employment   opportunities,   but    for    an 
yen  tor   to  be   successful,   those  three   grei 
characteristics— intelligence,     courage, 
determination  are  Indispensable,  as  from  Idl 
to  production  Is  a  long  and  thorny  path,  at 
not  every  Inventor  has  lived  to  see  his  brs' 
child  materialize. 

As  an  inventor  first  of  all  looks  for 
tection  of  his  invention  by  a  patent.  It 
be  of  Interest  to  recall  how  the  early  Amert* 
can  inventor  was  protected. 

It  was  under  President  George  Washing 
that  Congress  passed  an  act.  in  1790.  for  t) 
grantmg  of  patents  to  inventors.  The  S  ere- 
tary  of  state  In  these  days  was  authorized 
the  President  to  perform  this  office,  and  it 
known  that,  during  the  George  WashingU 
adminiswration.  Thomas  JeQerson.  in 
capacity  as  SecreUry  of  State,  personal! 
examined  and  granted  many  of  the  petltlor 
for  patents.  At  that  time  petitions  for  pat 
ents  were  accompanied  by  a  model  of 
invention,  and  not  merely  by  a  drawing 
a  description,  as  is  the  case  today. 

So  it  was  in  the  year  1790  that  the  Ameri- 
can Inventor  was  first  protected  by  a  Unite 
States  patent.     With  the  granting  of  patent 
Amerl<-an  uiventlve  genius  was  encourags 
The  y<«r  1790,  so  Important  for  the  Ami 
can  inventor,  was  also  Important  for  the  in< 
dustritiltzation    of    America,    in    which    Ni 
England  nas  played  such  a  noteworthy 
It  was  in  that  year  that  Samuel  Slater  starti 
to   run    his   first   spinning   machine   in 
Slater  Mill   in  Pawtucket.  and  by  so  doin| 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  now  glgant 
American   textile   Industry   in   this  smal 
State  of  the  Union. 

Only  4  years  later  Jefferson  Issued  a  patent 
for  the  cotton  gin.  the  machine  for  separat ' 
Ing  the  seeds  from  raw  cotton,  which.  In 
truest  Hcnse  of  the  word,  revolutionized  tl 
United  States. 

American  industry  Is  still  In  search  of  net 
Ideas  I(ir  production,  snd  before  the  end 
the  wai*.  as  recently  ststcd  by  the  Comi 
sloner    of    Patenu,    Industry    checked    ol 
two  and  one-half  million  invenuons. 
ented  since  17M>. 

Some  of  theM  Inventions,  so  tngenlov 
painaUkingly.  and  precisely  contrived. 
been  fsted  to  lie  doraaaat  for  a  long  ti 
to  be  balled  as  sumetlitng  new  and  st;u-tll 
when  n>dlscovered  years  Ister.    Our  old 
ent  for  the  Upper,  for  Instance,  granted 
188S,  remained  practically  unknown  to 
general  putUtc  until  comparatively  recent 
and  the  same  U  true  of  many  ideas  wl ' 
have  eoiitributed  to  tba  MDOOth  running 
American  life  and  IndtMtry. 

The  helicopters,  )eu.   rockeu,  and  oth« 
senaatlonal  developments,  which  have  rci 
lutloniaed   their  spheree   In   the   tweut 
centtirj.  were  invented  long,  loog  ago. 

Roeketa  were  suoceasfully  used  by  ths 
dent  Citnese  tiMIIMunds  of  years  ago      J« 
propulsion,  s  senitlan  in  the  field  of  mode 
aviation,  was  Invented   by  the  Alexandr 
phlloeopber.  Hero.  In  the  pre-Christian 
and  wait  again  demonstrated.  In  the  s<  ver 
teenth   century,   by   the  Bngllah   mathei 
tlclan.  Sir  laaac  Newton. 

The  helicopter  was  invented  by  the 
Italian    artist    and    inventor.    Leonardo 
Vinci,  who  designed  and  even  built  a 
of  a  helicopter  400  3rears  ago.    That  ver 
genius  was  responsible  for  originating 
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look  attractive  for  transportation  and  ex- 
port, do  not  ^pear  to  me  as  suitable  for  New 
England.  This  region  has  no  steel  milu,  nor 
coal  mines  nor  any  ol  the  basic  requirements 
necessary  to  support  a  mass  prcduction  pr«>- 
gram  in  competition  with  other,  more  favor- 
ably endowed  regions. 

I  do  see  New  England's  successlul  luture 
guaranteed  by  its  traditional  specialization 
in  quality  and  skill,  as  proved  so  well  in  pre- 
cision  tooling,  textile  machinery.  Jewelry, 
and  similar  Industries.  Adhering  to  this 
principle.  New  England  industry  will  solve 
the  difhcult  problem  of  siiccessiul  compel i- 
lion  with  other  industrial  Slates  in  the 
Union 

Thank  you. 


What  About  Immigration? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Reccro  a  letter  headed  "What  About  Im- 
migration?" written  by  Merwin  K.  Hart, 
president  of  the  National  Economic 
Council.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHAT   ABOUT   IMMIGRATION? 

Should  America  let  down  the  bars  to  a 
large  fresh  wave  of  Immigrants— regardless 
of  what  they  are? 

Is  our  couhlry  under  a  moral  duly  to  give 
refuge  to  hordes  of  refugees  uprooted  by  the 
war?  Would  it  be  in  the  Interest  of  our 
people?  Would  it  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
future  well-being  of  the  world? 

These  questions  have  been  raised  by  the 
Stratton  bill,  designed  to  modify  our  present 
immigration    policy    by    admitting    400.000 
quota  ImmlgranU. 
Plrst,  let  us  ask; 
Why  is  the  UnlUd  States? 
What   is  the  purpose   for  which  our  Re- 
public  was   founded,  and  for  which   it   has 
been  maintained?    As  the  French  would  put 
It— what  Is  Its  ralson  d'etre? 

Underlying  the  thinking  of  those  who  be- 
lieve we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
give  refuge  to  all  the  world's  oppressed,  Is 
n  certain  assumption  as  to  how  thU  question 
should  be  answered  More  often  than  not 
It  la  a  hidden  sssumptlon— of  which  even  the 
advocates  of  mass  immlRrntlon  may  be  un- 
sware  But  It  is  always  present.  This 
hidden  assumption  is:  tl»  That  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  the  United  States  exlsu 
Is  to  serve  as  the  world's  refuge  and  asylum; 
O)  that  If  there  are  secondary  reasons  for 
the  founding  and  mslntensnce  of  cur  Re- 
pubfic,  they  cannot  give  rise  to  duties  which 
would  be  higher  than  the  duty  of  providing 
this  refuge  and  asylum. 

At  first  Right  this  may  seem  exaggerated. 
But  a  closer  examination  will  reveal  It  is 
simply  accurate  The  notion  that  America 
Is  under  a  moral  duty  to  receive  the  world's 
unfortunate,  regardless  of  practical  effects, 
rests  squarely  on  the  proposition  that  Amer- 
ica exists  primarily  for  their  sake,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  already  live 
here.  Upon  no  other  ground  can  It  be 
pressed  upon  us  as  a  moral  lasue.  Tet  who 
can  doubt  that  the  propaganda  disseminated 
In  support  of  mass  immigration  has  been 
skillfully  addrewed  to  the  consdence  of  the 
American  people? 


But  does  our  country  exist  to  provide  a 
haven  for  the  world's  disinherited?  Must  all 
other  interests  he  subordinated  to  that 
purpose? 

Those  who  undersUnd  the  origins,  history 
and  purpose  of  the  American  Republic  must 
answer,  "No" 
Our  Constitution  begins  with  the  words: 
•We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  men  and  women  who  fashioned  our 
Republic  knew  they  were  doing  a  new  thing 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  How  new  it  was 
is  not  even  today  fully  understood  by  mil- 
lions who  share  in  Ite  benefits.  For  this  Re- 
public of  delegated,  defined,  and  limited 
powers  flowing  from  the  people,  was  designed 
to  be  the  Instrument  of  a  new  kind  of  human 
society  It  was  set  up  by  free  men  to  be 
the  instrument  of  their  convenience  in  mu- 
tual association,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Justice.  tranquUllty.  defense,  and  well-being. 
Above  all  it  was  to  make  safe  the  blessings 
of  hard  won  liberty— "to  ourselves  and  oiu 
Posterity." 

The  founding  fathers  knew — although 
some  of  their  successors  have  forgotten— rthat 
no  political  charter  or  Instrument  could 
automatically  guarantee  the  success  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  new  American  Sodety.  They 
knew  that  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  a 
citinenry  that  understood  the  principles  of 
its  construction  and  was  passionately  de- 
voted to  those  principles.  The  American 
Society  would  grow  and  become  strong,  thej* 
knew,  so  long  as  it  ordered  Its  life  by  them 
It  would  sicken  and  die  If.  at  some  future 
time,  exchanging  its  dUtlnctlve  principles 
of  freedom  for  other  schemes  of  government. 
It  stepped  out  of  the  American  culture  and 
adopted  another  As  Benjamin  FYanklln  said 
when  asked  what  kind  of  government  t'le 
Convention  had  set  up — "A  republic — if  we 
can  keep  it." 

The  writings  of  Jefferson.  Madison,  and 
Washington  are  replete  with  reiteration  of 
hope  for  success  of  the  experiment.  In  the 
words  of  Washington's  Farewell  Addrees, 
"With  slight  Fhades  of  difference,  you  have 
the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  po- 
litical principles." 

Our  founding  fathers  were  convinced,  and 
history  supports  their  insight,  that  the. 
growth  of  the  American  sodety  would  fur- 
nish to  the  world  Its  greatest  bulwark  of 
liberty  and  deterrent  to  despotism.  There- 
fore, to  them,  the  supreme  service  one  could 
render  to  human  freedom  was  to  maintain 
unimpaired  both  the  soul  and  body  of  the 
American  society.  Can  we.  the  heirs  of  their 
agony  and  triumph,  survey  the  tragic  world 
of  our  times  and  not  realise  that  only  the 
sound  core  of  the  American  society  sunds 
as  the  last  stronghold  of  human  liberty? 
And  that  to  weaken  It  Is  not  service,  but  dis- 
service to  sll  msnkind? 

Now  we  come  back  to  our  question:  Why 
is  the  United  StstesT 

The  United  States  exists  for  the  purpoee 
of  mslntalning  a  sodety  of  freemen.  And 
in  our  day  Its  continued  existence  and 
strength  furnish  the  only  reasonable  hope 
that  humanity  may  eacape  a  new  dark  age 
of  slsvery. 

Thoee  who  love  freedom,  then  find  thst 
the  highest  obligation  Is  not  to  admit  to  our 
borders  millions  who  may  or  may  not  share 
our  devotion  to  freedom.  They  find  their 
supreme  moral  duty  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
the  society  which  U  freedom's  only  hope. 

So  the  matter  of  immigration  now  sppears 
In  a  different  light.  It  is  not  a  mere  paaslng 
gesture  of  good  will,  devoid  of  consequence. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sheer  self-preservation  for 
the  American  society,  which  differs  from  all 
other  societies  in  the  world,  to  be  certain 


that  large  human  elements  offered  it  for 
assimilation  are  really  assimllsble.  This  is 
not,  in  the  crisis  which  now  grips  the  world, 
a  matter  of  mere  convenience  or  preference. 
It  is  not  s  matter  of  exhibiting  a  petty,  paro- 
chial temper.  It  U  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
Already  the  infection  of  Ideologies  that 
would  corrupt  our  American  character  snd 
disintegrate  our  society  has  found  fertile 
breeding-ground  among  us  If  the  admission 
of  a  half-million  or  more  ImmlgranU  from 
Europe  now  will  strengthen  the  American 
society,  then  we  ought  to  let  them  in.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  likely  to  add  to  the 
Internal  pressure  against  the  principles  upon 
which  the  life  of  America  Is  staked,  then  we 
ought  resolutely  to  keep  them  out. 

The  key  to  the  problem,  then,  is  recogrU- 
tlon  thst  the  American  society  is  different 
from  all  other  human  societies,  and  that  in 
the  very  differences  lies  the  explanation  of 
its  settlement,  growth,  progress  and  prom- 
ise. Whatever  will  strengthen  that  society 
,  we  should  do.  If  there  is  doubt  whether  ad- 
mission of  these  large  numbers  now  will 
strengthen  or  weaken  us,  we  ought  not  to 
admit  them.  We  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  future  of  the  "erorld's  last,  best 
hope." 

Professional  "one-worlders"  who  are  in  the 
American  society  but  not  of  It.  go  blithely 
about  ridiculing  "narrow  nationalism."  They 
lump  all  "nationalisms"  together,  as  if  Amer- 
ican nationalism  were  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent frcwn  the  nationalism  of  some  petty 
principality  or  artlfldally  articulated  Balkan 
state.  If  they  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
American  society,  they  are  dangerous,  ignor- 
ant men.  If  they  do  know,  or  have  known, 
their  shallow  slogans  are  an  appalling  retreat 
from  reality,  from  solid  historical  fact,  which 
is  no  less  dangerous. 

"The  knowledge  of  our  own  history  Is  our 
memory."  said  the  great  historian  William 
Stufcbs  at  Oxford  University  In  1871,  "and  so 
the  recorded  history  of  a  nation  is  the  mem- 
ory of  a  nation.  Woe  to  the  covmtry  and 
people  that  forget  it;  an  infant  people  has 
no  history,  as  a  child  has  a  short  and  tran- 
sient memory;  the  strong  man  and  the  strong 
nation  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  past  in  the 
life  of  the  present;  their  memory  is  vital, 
long,  and  strong.  Neglect  of  historical  study 
and  knowledge  is  to  a  nation  what  loss  of 
memory  Is  to  a  man — a  sign  of  old  age  and 
decrepitude,  or  the  effect  of  some  terrible 
disease  In  an  individual;  It  Is  in  a  nation 
a  sign  of  lost  independence  In  maniiers  and 
ways  of  thought — a  moral  decrepitude  waxed 
old  and  ready  to  vanish  away." 

The  Stratton  bill  and  all  other  bills  de- 
signed to  let  down  the  bars  and  permit  in- 
creased immigration  should  not  be  passed 
because : 

1.  Such  relaxation  is  generally  egainst  the 
InteresU  of  the  American  society. 

a.  Deceit  and  fraud  have  been  practiced  In 
bringing  in  refugees  in  the  past,  and  appar- 
ently huge  numbers  have  entered  the  coun- 
try unlawfully  and  have  been  permitted  to 
remain. 

3,  Increased  immigration  would  tend  to 
increase  unemployment  and  to  nuke  the 
housing  problem  worse.  Before  letting  down 
any  more  bars  we  ought  to  asceruin  the 
extent,  the  sourcss,  the  quality,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  unlawful  immigration. 

First,  these  measures  are  generally  agalnet 
the  InteresU  of  the  American  society.  No- 
body disputes  the  fact  thst  here  and  that* 
among  the  refugees  who  have  eatcrad  tn 
recent  years  are  some  of  ouutanding  ability 
snd  character  who  are  able  to  make  a  gen- 
uine contribution  toward  our  country'*  wel- 
fare. But.  generally  speaking,  much  of  the 
recent  immigration  appears  not  to  have  been 
of  this  type.  Much  of  it  has  been  unas- 
slmilsble  into  the  American  society.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  kind  of  immigration,  cer- 
tainly any  increase  of  It.  erlll  obviously  be 
sgalnst  our  vital  interests. 
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moatly  from  northern  and  west- 
and  shortly  after  arrival  they 
w«A  adapted  to  their  new  country. 
They  had  b  «n  attracted  hither  because  they 
believed  tri  dltlonally  American  institutions 
^ered  gentilne  freedom.  They  sought  to 
copy  our  n  lanner  of  life  and  living.  They 
became  gen  ulne  Americans. 

After  188 )  the  trend  In  European  Immi- 
gration shi:  ted  emphatically  to  a  great  In- 
flux from  S(  uthern  and  southeastarn  Europe. 
Commencic  g  particularly  In  the  flrat  decade 


lent    century    and    through    the 
Into  the  third.  Immlgranu  were 


of  a  differ  int  type  of  mind  and  attitude 
toward  the  United  States.  Many  came  not 
to  benefit  f  cm  our  Institutions  but  to  bring 
their  own  c  istums.  ideaa.  and  tdaologlaa  w.th 
them.  Th<  trend  with  ttaam  vaa.  as  a  recent 
pamphlet  cfitltled  Operation  tmaalfraUon,*' 
published  I  y  Foundation  for  *rwdom.  Inc.. 
lald.  "towa  d  the  alien  concepts  of  force,  in- 
claas  warfare." 
.lauDlgraAon  down  to  about  18S0  had  ben- 
•Atad  tlM  toltm  8ut««.  awalUag  tte  num- 
ber ol  pM|  It  «too  wart  iltd  to  avpport  the 
AmartttA  i  sdety.  But  the  general  qusllty 
of  laalfr^tlon  in  the  ncit  three  or  four 
dlllerent.  This  led  the  Con- 
to  pika.  first.  Uie  Immigration  Act  of 
isai.  and  tien  that  of  1094.  The  Immigra- 
tion and  }  nturnIl/.atlon  Service  of  the  De- 
partment ( f  Justice  sold  that  t.*^ls  latter  set 
"uprataflTi  1  tte  wUl  of  Cungreaa  to  preserve 
tlM  rtrlal  tonpotttlon  of  the  United  Statea 
through  tl «  selection  of  ImmtgranU  from 
thi^se  cour  tries  whose  traditions,  languages. 
and  polltl  -at  systems  were  skin  to  this 
country  ■ 

No  furth  !t  immigration  legislation  of  im- 
portance tau  been  enacted  since  1934.  The 
war,  of  eoirae.  slowed  down  Immigration,  as 
did  Indeed  the  depression  of  the  early  1930'a 

This  cou  ntry  was  set  up  by  Its  founders 
as  a  Reput:  lie — a  representative  Government 
In  which  1  clear  aeparatlon  of  powers  was 
made  between  Icflalatlve.  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial, and  In  which  under  the  Federal  Bill 
of  Rights  tnd  the  Bill  of  RlghU  of  the  48 
States,  the  rights  of  minorities  were  fully 
protected. 

The  past  15  years  has  seen  an  attempt  to 
braak  awa  from  our  form  of  Government, 
tlrtlnff  In  effect  to  merge  the  three  powers, 
thus  helpii  ig  to  bring  about,  as  James  Madi- 
son said,  'the  very  definition  of  tyranny." 
and  tendir  g  at  the  same  time  by  aid  of  the 
Interpretat  ions  of  a  Supreme  Court  that  rep- 
reaanted  the  party  In  power,  to  blur  out.  if 
not  to  blot  out.  the  individual  rights  of  mt- 
norltles. 

Without  question  one  of  the  great  factors 
contributli  ig  to  this  turning  from  Amertcan- 
iHB  to  sot  lallsm  was  the  character  of  our 
Immlgratlc  n  over  the  past  30  or  40  years. 
It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  In  this 
Internal  r  >volt  against  the  American  so- 
ciety have  been  men  and  women  whose  an- 
caators  ha  e  lived  In  the  United  States  for 
gtBoratlon  i.  But  moat  of  them  have  been 
of  this  •  mthern.  southeastern  Buropean 
stock. 

In  WorU  War  n.  on  babtlf  of  other  peo- 
ples, this  'ountry  gave  100.000  of  her  most 
precious  11'  es.  suffered  nearly  a  million  other 
casualties,  used  up  a  staggering  proportion 
of  her  Irr  plaeeable  natural  ranvreea.  and 
spent  the  I  ulk  of  her  people's  aavtngs  of  well- 
nigh  three  centuries  We  were  aM*  to  do  this 
baeause  o;  the  freedom  made  possible  by 
American  institutions.  Slowly,  our  people 
are  dlscov(  ring  that  our  sacriftoaa  have  not 
brought,  cither  to  us  or  to  the  r«at  of  the 
world,  the  Oeneflts  that  many  expected.  And 
If  we  now  open  the  doors  to  mass  Immlgra- 
Uon.  we  si  tall  rlak  tb*  loaa  of  ttaa  American 
tf  lt»  lit. 

L  ktln- American  countries  are  cau- 
tious about  admitting  refugees.  They  are 
naturally  wnslderlng  their  own  vital  inter- 
asts.    The  United  Statea  to  stUl  tb*  grsateat 


coimtry  In  the  world,  even  after  all  her  re« 
cent  expenditures  of  men,  natural  resource* 
and  material  savings.  But  if  she  relaxes  her 
vigilance  now  and  mdlscrlmlnately  lets  in 
other  peof>le.  admitting  hordes  who  have  no 
understanding  of  oxir  Institutions  or  lov* 
for  our  principles,  merely  because  th^y  wish 
to  come,  then  her  graatnee*  is  doomed. 

The  prime  cotulderatlon.  therefore.  1* 
whether  letting  down  the  bars  to  further  im- 
aUgrstlon  Is  in  the  interest  of  cur  American 
society.  V.  U  not  In  that  interest.  Nor  Is  It 
In  the  Interests  of  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
If  through  letting  down  the  bars  we  weaken 
ourselves  much  further  we  cannot  maintain^ 
America  its  the  btUwark  of  liberty  Nc 
ccttld  we  m  the  future  render  assistance 
other  peoples  in  need.  No  surer  wsy  to 
tinu*  the  undermining  of  the  American 
clety  cou'd  ^>e  devised  than  by  admitting  < 
■Masses  of  :illeiis  who  connive  or  propasandii 
openly  or  subtly,  to  change  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. And  to  undermine  the  United 
Spates  tocav  Is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  'uture 
of  the  civlliaed  wor:d. 

Many  «ho  favor  the  Stratton  bill  speak  « 
th«>  400.000  as  though  pasaage  of  this  bi.i 
would  limit  additional  Immigrants  to  this 
number     Quiie  convententlv  they  seem 
for;et  that  each  of  thtM  MOjBtO  can  let 
bring   In    his   spouse   and   nUatr  chlldr 
Over  a  period  of  time  this  could  amount 
a  very  eunalderabie  numbei. 

Mortovtr.  la  addition  to  the  usual  qv 
Immigrants,  under  U^e  law  of  1024.  there 
the  qu^s'lon  of  nonquota  immigrants  In 
1018.  wh  le  sbout  39.000  quuti  immlKrsnts 
were  sdn-itted.  nonquota  immlgranu  num> 
Lered  70X0 

If  the  Congress  were  to  pass  the  Strati 
bill,   therefore.  It  would  go  a  long   way 
destroy   the   wholesome   efTecU   of   the 
of  1034.     Would  that  be  In  the  Interest 
the  American  people? 

Second.   It   cannot   be  successfully   denied' 
that    misrepresentation,    deceit,    and    fraud 
have  been  practiced  In  the  past  In  permit- 
ting unlawful  Immigration      Nor  can  It 
denied  that  the  current  demand  for  le 
latton  Is  based  on  a  vast  amount  of  mam 
factured   propaganda. 

It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  thU  propagi 
la  produced  by.  or  at  the  Instance  of.  peof 
of  the  siune  kird  of  mind  and  thought 
those  who  are  likely  to  come  in  if  the  Strat< 
ton  t>ill  U  passed.     In  the  office  of  the  Ni 
tlonal  Economic  Council  Is  a  bulky  file 
newspapt-r  clippings,  mostly  from  New  Yc 
City.   Illustrating   the   incessant   propagai 
to   pmmi:)te   the   Increase  of   immigratlot 
particularly  the  immigration  of  refugees  froi 
Central  and  southeastern  Europe     The  nui 
her  of  committees  to  bring  theee  refi 
here  seems  almost  endless. 

Deceit  has  been  practiced — and  recentlj 
In  the  bringing  In  at  refugees.    A  good  Hit 
tratlon  U  the  084  refufeee  unlawfully  broi 
In  by  President  Rooaevclt  during  the 
days  of   the   war   and   Interned   In    the 
called  Fort  Ontario  refugee  shelter  st  Osws 
N.  Y.    Since  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  authortt 
to  do  th:s.  he  merely  Informed  the  Congrs 
of  the  fult  accompli.     It  was  asderted  th4 
that  thev  would  be  returned  to  Europe  aft 
the  war      But  no  sooner  had  they  tieen 
tied  In  the  Oswefo  tamp  than  a 
drive  be^an  to  urf*  that  they  be  kept 
And  nearly  all  of  them  were  kept  here 

A  few  weeks  afo  one  Serge  Rubinstein. 
Immigrant  of  a  few  years  standing,  was 
victed  ol  draft  dodging.    So  great  had 
his  infltience  and   that  of  his  friends   tl 
he  won  the  help  and  support  of  many  ht 
officials.     He  had  been  a  dinner  guest  at 
White  House.     Yet  Federal  Judge  John 
Knox,  of  New  York,  called  him  "an  ui 
airabU  alien '  whose  record — if  "half  true" 
ahows  "not  a  crediuble  thing  he  has  dc 
Leslie   Could,    financial   editor   of   the 
York  Journal   AmerttM  etld  June  4.   If 
that  "Rubinstein  waa  aHowtd  by  the  Re 
▼alt  adnUnlatratlon  to  enter  this  country 
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Poles  who  fought  on  our  side  throughout  the 
recent  war — more  than  160.000  officers  and 
men.  They  carried  on  d\u-lng  8  yenrs  of  con- 
flict, during  which  Poland'B  allies— Amertea 
and  Britain — lor  expediency's  sake  and  In 
order  to  appeaee  Soviet  Rviasla,  sold  Poland 
down  the  river. 

Since  most  of  theee  Poles  are  now  In  Eng- 
land, and  since  the  Stratton  bill  covers  only 
persons  who  now  are  In  Germany.  Austria, 
or  lUly,  the  Stratton  bill  actually  excludee 
them.  Yet  of  all  the  Europeans  who  deserve 
well  of  the  United  States,  these  PolUh  sol- 
diers head  the  list.  They  are  young  snd 
courageous:  they  are  exp«1enced  soldier* — 
and  In  the  next  3  or  S  years  we  may  need 
more  experienced  soldiers.  They  are  devoted 
to  freedom  and  would  make  excellent  dtl- 
seiu  of  the  United  States  If  the  drive  to 
permit  mass  immigration  Is  really  baaed  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  why  not  so  amend 
our  immigration  laws  that  none  but  these 
Polish  ex-soldlers  shall  be  admitted  to  this 
country  now? 

Some  plan  should  be  worked  out  whereby 
the  BO-calted  dUplactd  ptraon*  in  0*rmany. 
Auatrls.  and  Italy  could  go  to  Africa.  Both 
Britain  and  Franee  have  buce  fertHe  t«nl- 
tories  there  where  such  persons  cuuld  settle 
and  begin  life  anew.  Tha*  1*  what  certain 
displaced  persons  in  England  did  three  cen- 
turies ago,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  greatest  counuy  In  the  world.  And 
there  ure  sUll  Isrge  areas  where  people  who 
really  desire  fteedom  can  esUbllah  for  them- 
selves a  society  of  freemen  With  all  that 
the  United  Statea  haa  done  for  Britain  and 
France,  and  with  all  they  will  look  to  u*  to 
do  for  them  In  the  futurr.  it  ought  to  be 
relatively  simple  for  the  United  Sutes  to 
arrange  for  this  in  a  brief  time. 

No  country,  no  society,  will  long  survive 
that  cannot  and  does  not  protect  itself 
agatiMt  unwanted  and  undesirable  Inflllra- 
tton  by  those  who  do  not  share  lU  principles 
The  anerttons  of  unlawful  infiltration  of  the 
^|^H^^i^  StatM  acram  our  borders  are  in  tbeu 
^ti«y  too  laspraastve  to  ignore. 

BcTore  the  American  Congrees  lowers  the 
bars  a  single  Inch  It  should  cause  effective 
Investigation  to  be  made  ax  to  the  extent 
of  this  Infiltration;  and  whatever  commlsalon 
makes  thU  Investigation  should  t>e  asked  to 
reoonmend  means  for  getting  rid  of  those 
who  have  unlawfully  entered  the  country  and 
maane  for  more  effectively  screening  out 
undaiirable  applicants  of  whatever  origin 

The    American    Society    must    t)e    main- 
tained     It  will  be.  If  the  American  people 
think  thU  thing  through— and  denund  It. 
MnwTM  K.  Habt. 
President,  National  Sconomic 
Council,  Inc. 


Authority  To  Purchase  GI  Loans  Skould 
Be  Restored  to  RFC 
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or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXMNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  11,1947 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
termination  of  the  authority  of  the  RPC 
to  purchase  veterans  loans  which  enabled 
veterans  to  purchase  homes  in  many 
localities  has  so  far  given  definite  indica- 
tions of  disastrous  results.  In  many 
localities  there  Is  no  agency  to  purchase 
such  loans  and  the  veterans  are  being 
left  out  on  a  limb.  In  my  district  I  have 
received  notice  that  at  least  200  and  pos- 
iHMy  many  more  veterans  will  be  unable 


to  buy  a  home  because  they  cannot 
secure  the  100  percent  GI  financing  they 
so  urgently  need. 

There  are  many  other  veterans  in 
many  other  localities  who  cannot  be 
served  through  their  local  banks  or  .small 
lending  agencies  and  who  are  urable  to 
obtain  the  loan  benefits  provided  by  Con- 
gress in  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  By  elimi- 
nating the  RPC  as  a  secondary  market  I 
believe  we  have  done  the  veterans  a  great 
disservice.  We  have  literally  told  them 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  these  GI  loans  to  make  them 
eligible  for  purchase  by  the  RFC. 

Under  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
H.  R.  4158.  the  RFC  would  be  permitted 
to  buy  GI  loans  but  only  from  the  person 
who  originally   made  the  loan.    Tliere 
can  be  no  shifting  or  bickering  of  paper 
back  and  forth.    Also,  by  setting   Uie 
ISOO.COCOOO  limit,  the  danger  of  a  calam- 
Itcus    unloading    on    the    Government 
would  be  avoided.    The  RFC  under  this 
amendment  could  only  buy  the  loans  at 
par.    In     other    words,    the    original 
lenders  could  get  back  from  the  RFC  the 
money  that  they  thcnLsehes  had  loaned 
the  GI.    Thote  who  sold  the  loans  would 
then  be  allowed  to  service  them,  collect 
the  Interest,  and  so  forth,  for  the  RPC 
on  the  standard  goln,;  rate,  the  lowest 
minimum  rate  available  or  allowable  In 
the  Insurance  practice,  which  is  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

This  amendment  simply  gives  author- 
ity to  the  RPC  so  that  we  can  have  a 
market  to  sell  the  loans  in  localities  of 
this  country  where  banks  cannot  afford 
to  loan  more  money  on  account  of  small 
capital  stock  and  must  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  loans  in  order  to  accommodate  more 
veterans.  It  is  a  great  injustice  to  a 
majority  of  our  veteran.s.  We  must  treat 
thsm  all  alike  wherever  they  are  located. 
The  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that  the 
most  needy  GI  borrowers  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal ones  to  suffer  if  this  provision  is  not 
adowted.  Unless  there  is  some  secondary 
line  of  credit  where  such  100  percent 
loans  can  be  disposed  of.  the  provisions 
of  the  GI  bill  are  not  going  to  be  imple- 
mented and  we  are  going  to  deny  to  the 
most  needy  individuals  in  the  GI  group 
the  benefits  tliat  we  have  promised  them. 
I  think  the  following  letter  sounds  an 
additional  note  to  the  urgency  of  the 
present  situation : 

CHATrAWOOCA.  TxwN  ,  July  8,  1947. 

Hon    E.Tras  KKruvxzi, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Kxrativxa:  Recent  curtailment  of 
RFC  functions  has  eliminated  the  RFC 
Mortgage  Company  aa  a  secondary  market 
for  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans.  You  will, 
of  course,  be  stormed  with  telegrams  urging 
the  restoration  of  this  market,  from  lending 
institutions  and  individuals  who  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  I  believe  that  you  would  like 
to  have  an  unbiased  appraise!  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  appears  to  an  Impartial,  but  in- 
terested, observer. 

I  have  been  in  the  mortgage  and  title 
business  for  more  than  30  years  and  a  loan 
guaranty  officer  of  Veterans'  Administration, 
in  Tennessee,  for  more  than  2  years  but  I 
am  not  now  connected  with  either  and  I 
have  no  special  Interest. 

Without  the  RPC  market,  the  loan  guar- 
anty feature  of  the  GI  bUl  wUl  serve  the 
investors  in  mortgages  better-  than  it  wiU 
serve  veterans. 


Before  the  RFC  market  was  opened,  a  few 
months  ago.  life  Insurance  companies  and 
others  Imposed  restrictions  on  le-^tng  which 
effected  for  them  a  lending  plan,  sound  by 
conventional  standards,  and  with  Federal 
guaranty  as  a  bonus.  The  guaranty  waa  a 
safetv  feature  added  to  a  good  conventional 
loan.'  Housing  facUiUee  were  not  increased. 
Veterans  were  not  aaalatad. 

After  the  RFC  market  was  opened,  life 
Insurance  companies  began  removing  their 
restrictions  and  were  definitely  sv.-inging 
back  to  the  more  liberal  lending  program 
which  the  GI  bill  sought  to  encourage.  It  is 
clear  that  the  RPC  market  was  the  one  in- 
strument of  pressiu-e  that  would  force  the  in- 
surance companies  into  line. 

Federalized  savings  and  loan  associations 
cooperated  for  veteran  reaftjustment  to  a 
high  degree,  but  those  aseodatlons  are  lim- 
ited. They  ran  out  of  money  and  could 
carry  few  GI  loans.  Many  of  them  did  quai- 
Ify  for  the  RFC  market  and  were  making  Ol 
loiUis  lor  delivery  to  RPC.  without  profit,  aa 
a  commtinlty  servioe.  Closing  the  RFC  mar- 
ket takea  those  asaociatlons  out  of  the  GI 
lending  field. 

Commercial  banks.  State  and  NaUonal,  did 
not  dare  to  load  up  on  long-term  alow  (taper 
of  the  GI  type  without  a  definitely  fixed  au- 
tomatic outlet  for  that  paper  lii  event  of 
futiure  need.  After  the  RPC  market  was 
opened,  many  small  banks  all  over  Jm  SUte 
be5?an  making  a  few  GI  home  loans.  In  an 
effort  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  rommunl- 
U**,  relying  on  the  RPC  market.  Closing  the 
RPC  market  Ukea  thoee  bank*  out  of  the  G I 
lending  field  and.  at  once,  leaves  them  hold- 
ing the  bag  of  loans  on  hand. 

This  same  RFC  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket certainly  did  solve  a  national  problem  In 
home  finance  In  the  early  year*  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdmlnUtratlon  program.  The 
mortgage  loans  accumulated  in  that  oper- 
ation were  later  sold  at  a  premium  rate  that 
is  said  to  have  brovigbt  RFC  a  handsome 
profit. 

I  could  go  on  for  many  pages  but  I  think 
that  is  enough  to  suggest  that  the  cioeing 
of  the  RPC  market  will  seriously  delay  relief 
from  an  aa'ful  housing  situation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Dana  Mn.i.iOAW. 


Oil  and  tbe  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or   CAULFOtNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  July  18,  1947 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  our  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  run- 
ning contrary  to  our  exports.  It  has  not 
been  too  long  ago  for  us  to  remember 
what  happened  to  scrap  iron  we  so  readi- 
ly sold  overseas,  and  in  what  form  it 
came  back  to  us.  Now  it  seems  we  are 
faced  with  a  similar  condition  in  regard 
to  oil.  and  I  would  like  to  insert  here 
newspaper  articles  appearing  side  by 
side  in  the  same  newspaper  dealing  with 
oil  exports  to  Russia,  and  the  widening 
breach  between  the  East  and  West  be- 
cause of  Soviet  refusal  to  cooperate. 
The  foUowing  articles  are  from  the  I/» 
Angeles  Times  of  July  12: 
Sovm  WxDCJnKo  Bbsach  Bctwxbm  Ear  am» 

WEST 

WASHOforoir,  July  11.— Secretary  of  State 

Marshall  reportedly  told  the  Senate  ForrtEB 
Belationa    Committee    today    that    Ruaate* 
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relusAl  to  pkrtlcipate  In  the  Paris  rehabilita- 
tion confc  rence  has  created  a  grave  situation 
by  widenl  ig  the  breach  between  eastern  and 
^nropc. 

warned  committee  members  at 

Mcret  scaslou.  it  was  said,  that 

States  must  be  prepsured  tor  any 

may  lie  ahead.     But  he  held  out 

Russia  and  her  satellites  may  yet 

to  take  part   In   the  "Marshall 

European  recovery. 

WAirrS     FLAW 
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wa»  aald  to  have  told  the  Sen- 

he  wants  the  plan  to  go  forward 

Russian    bloc's    boycott.     The 

I  ttltude.  he  was  reported  to  have 

njured  but  not  crippled  American 

efforts  to  help  Kurupe  help  herself. 


Marsha!  I 
ators  thai 
despite 


Mamamall 


July 


H — Sixteen  nations  of  western 
t<^orrow  will  launch  an  attempt  to 
t^elr    war-torn    econoniy    with    the 
United  States  aid.     Soviet  Rus- 
states  within  her  orbit  will  not 
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Plan    PAaUT   To  Om*   WrrH    16 
Nations 


Pasis 

Europe 
rebuild 
promise 
sla  and 
partielpatfe 

Kmphai  izlng  the  gravity  of  the  split  be- 
tween —i  t  and  west.  Russia  will  t>e  absent 
from  a  n  *]ot  conference  Involvmg  the  fu- 
ture of  1  urope  for  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  W44rld  War  U 

On    AS  TlTT- 

Ends 

With  ijresldent  Truman's  oU-export  em- 
buio  of  .  fune  39  lifted.  Riiaalaa  ahtpa  in  Los 
An0tlM-Iong  Beach  Harbor  ywtwtUy  rt< 
sumed  leading  348.000  barrels  of  oil. 

The  fir  >t  to  rwume  was  the  Liberty-type 

freighter  ftuehmn.  which  has  a  license  to  take 

.000  drums  of  oil.     Alongside  the 

:  Victory  Pier,  Long  Beach,  was  the 

Novoroasiyak.  which  wUl  sail  with 

cargo. 

tai  iker  Matkop  was  due  to  move  up  to 

do^k  to  fill  her  tanks,  whlcli  already 

barrels  taken  aboard  bafore  the 

put  into  effect. 

It  anchor  was  the  tanker  Taganrog. 

barrel.t  already  loaded.     It  was 

whether  she  would  take  any  mora 


=  00 
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ViEWEo  AS  Otl  Industxt  Pun. 

July     11— Ruasell     Brown. 


the  Independent  Petroleum  A."*- 

today  expressed  fear  that  continued 

steel  needed  by  the  petroleum  In- 

1  result  in  a  Midwest  oil  and  gaso* 

age  this  winter 

a  Senate  Small  Buslncas  Subcom- 

most  of  the  steel  being  exported 

iue  of  American  firms  who  have 

merseas.     The  Baaators  are  inves- 

he  steel  shortaga . 

advocated   that    the   steel,   needed 

and  transportation,  tt  kept  at 

the  domestic   induatry   is  in   a 

meet  demand  and  build  reserves. 


o 


Rma  Grt  Oit/— Los  ANCBLBa  Poar  Bust  aa 
U^rru  BTATia  Issttss  Uciitaaa 

the  lamps  and  machines  d  Siberia 

loaded  aboard  Rusalan  ships  here 

port  ofBclals  expected  two  other 

Is  to  put  In  here  for  American 

producta. 

rtlmpoattloii  of  wartime  embargoaa 

of  oil  to  nattona  other  than 

he  Russians  have  obtained  special 

in  Wasblngtoo  and  are  busily 

tralfbter  Suchan  Is  taking  aboard 

of  oil   at  YIMory   pier.   Long 

d  a  slmUar  cas^O  was  destined  for 

the  hold^  of  h«r  sisUr  ship,  the  Nororossiysfc. 


The  Russian  tanker  Maikop,  already  carry* 
Ing  36.500  barrels  of  oil,  was  due  to  move  int 
an  oU  d<Kk  to  take  on  more.    The  Taganr 
la  at  anchor  with  70.000  barrels  aboard. 

Dua  In  Los  Angeles  harbor  are  two  ot 
Red     ships,     the     tankers     Aaterohn 
Denetdsk. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Marshall  sc 
a  grave  situation  due  to  the  wideninf 
breach    between    eastern    and    wester 
Europe  t>ecause  of  Russia's  failure  to  cc 
operate.     He   warns   that   we   must 
prepared   for  any  trial  which   may 
ahead. 

In  the  same  paper  for  the  same  day 
read  a  statement  by  Russell  Brown,  coi 
sel  for  the  Independent  Petroleum 
elation  that  continued  exports  of  st« 
needed  by  the  petroleum  industry  wl 
result  \n  a  shortage  of  oil  and  gasolii 
for  this  country  in  the  coming  wint 
We  have  been  warned  by  our  own 
ernment  experts  from  time  to  time  thI 
our  oil  supply  is  running  low. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress  hi 
reimposed  wartime  restrictions  on  tl 
shipment  of  oil  to  all  nations  exce| 
Canada.  Russia,  playing  the  part  of 
obstructionist  in  the  settlement  of  woi 
chaos  in  economy,  still  is  able  to  get  froi 
Washington  special  export  licenses  to  i 
port  oil  we  may  need  at  anytime  to 
what  Secretary  Marshall  warn.s  u.s  ml 
be  any  trial  which  lie  ahead  because 
Russia's  refusal  to  cooperate. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress  wl 
may  be  expected  to  give  an  intelligi 
explanation,  if  such  there  be.  to  his 
stltuents  for  this  sort  of  foolhardy  bi 
ness.  I  would  like  to  know.  Mr.  Spei 
who  is  responsible  for  this  glaring  inc 
sistency,   and   by   what   authority?     T4 
what  depths  of  stupidity  must  bureai 
crats  in  this  Nation  sink  before  they  leai 
to  qui:  playing  with  fire? 


WorM  Healtli  OrgaMubM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAijroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIA 

Friday.  July  18.  1947 

Mr.    JACKSON    of    California. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  in  the  Rxcono,  I  include  the  fc 
lowing    editorial    from    the    New    Yoi 
Times: 

roa  WOBLD  lUALTH 

The  general  desirability  of  good  health 
about  as  noncontroversial  a  subject  as 
could  mention.     The  techniques  which  p-^ 
mote  t.ealth  are  as  effective  in  Russia  or  Lui 
America  as  they  are  here.    Conseqv 
looked  as  though  the  World  Health 
aation.  for  which  a  constitution  was  drawn 
in  this  city  last  July  at  a  meeting  attent 
by  representatives  of  61   nations,  would 
through  without  a  hitch.    All  that  was 
ed   was  ratification   by  36   members  of 
Unlte<l  Nations.    But  BOW  nearly  a  year 
gone  by  and  at  laat  raports  only  14  nat 
10  of  them  members  of  the  United  Natlc 
had  ratified.     The  United  States.  In  spite 
a  strong  endorsement  by  Secretary  Marst 
has  not  yet  acted. 

In  the  meantim:  the  work  that  the 
ganlsatlon  might  do  Is  Ulustrated  by  what 
interim  ci>mmiasion.  with  an   18-natlon  re 
resentatlon.  U  actually  doing.    In  Greece 


pan  flght  against  ma- 
China  It  U  trying 
le.  tuberculosis,  and 
lUed  kalaaaar,  and  is 
and    technicians, 
Ing  In  public  health 
»slavla  It  is  training 
try:  it  has  sent  med- 
trla  and  Hungary;  it 
lips  In  13  countries, 
what  might  be  done 
tde  against  dU- 
kd  He  a  positive  drive 
The  tenutlve  1948 
whtch    the    United 
tun  »3 .000 .000.     One 
Investment,  even  In 
»ere  can  be  no  deter- 
kur    ranacation.    but 
the  proposal  will  be 
rush.     This  ought 


lis    of    Labor-Man- 
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sts  general  confu- 
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Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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amount  of  propa- 
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)n  was  under  con- 

iTous  radio  broad- 
ind  the  President's 

Dups  and  corporate 

the  hope  and  idea 

iken  or  even  wreck 

id  the  labor  move- 

kh  thing. 

John  L.  Lewis  has 

monstrous.     Mr. 

lid  it  was  a  slave- 

Vluiray  of  CIO  said 

31.     It  is  none  of 

^w  is  very  mild  and 
red  wUh  what  one 
the  other  group 
hope  it  may  be  of 
[to  the  people  gen- 
ky  to  employers  and 
?rtaken  and  attach 
id  I  hope  accurate 
that  is.  I  have  Te- 
chnical language  of 
brief,  simple  state- 
)d. 

difficulty  in  under- 
ind  purpose  of  the 
pimple  words  in  the 
purpose  is  to  define 
)loyers  and  employ- 
ly  settlement  of  la- 
!>utes,  to  protect  em- 
liions  with  labor  of- 
it  practices  on  the 
and    management 
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which  endanger  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public. 

Certainly  these  are  desirable  and 
worth-while  objectives.  But  only  time 
and  experience  under  the  law  will  answer 
how  well  and  how  fairly  the  provisions 
of  the  law  carry  out  these  objectives.  It 
may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  which  undertake  to 
carry  out  its  purposes. 

First,  as  to  the  individual  worker  in 
his  dealing  with  his  employer  and  his 
union.  It  will  be  seen  the  law  seeks  to 
protect  the  worker- 
First.  By  safeguarding  his  right  of 
self-organization,  to  form,  join  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collec- 
tively through  his  own  representative,  to 
engage  in  other  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection,  and  also  his  right  to 
refrain  from  any  and  all  of  such  activi- 
ties: 

Second.  By  protecting  him  from  unfair 
labor  practices  by  his  employer,  his  union 
or  its  agents; 

Third.  By  prohibiting  the  union  from 
charging  him  excessive  or  discriminatory 
fees  or  dues  when  required  to  join  under 
a  union-shop  contract; 

Fourth.  By  preventing  his  discharge 
because  he  filed  charges  or  gave  testi- 
mony against  his  employer; 

Fifth.  By  prohibiting  his  employer 
from  discriminating  against  him  in  re- 
gard to  hire  or  terms  or  conditions  of 
employment  l)ecause  he  is  or  is  not  a 
mtmber  of  a  union; 

Sixlh.  By  compelling  his  employer  to 

bargain  with  his  chosen  representative; 

Seventh.  By  protecting  him  in  freely 

expressing  his  own  views  and  opinions; 

Eighth.  By  prohibiting  his  union  from 

having  officers  who  are  Communists; 

Ninth.  By  protecting  his  right  to  choose 
or  change  his  bargaining  representative ; 
Tenth.  By  preserving  his  right  to  pre- 
sent grievances  direct  to  his  employer ; 

Eleventh.  By  authorizing  him  to  peti- 
tion the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
Twelfth.  By  permitting  him  to  vote  by 
secret  ballot  in  deciding  (a)  what  labor 
organization  will  represent  him,  if  any. 
and  (b)  whether  a  union  shop  will  be 
put  into  effect; 

Thirteenth.  By  requiring  his  written 
consent  before  the  employer  can  deduct 
union  dues  from  his  pay  check; 

Fourteenth.  By  requiring  his  union  to 
give  him  an  itemized  statement  each  year 
showing  the  salary  and  expense  account 
of  all  its  officers,  an  audit  of  all  financial 
transactions  of  the  union,  its  assets,  lia- 
bilities and  expenditures; 

Fifteenth.  By  protecting  him  against 
any  suit  by  his  employer  for  breach  of 
collective  bargaining  contract,  by  pro- 
viding that  such  suits  can  be  filed  only 
against  the  union; 

Sixteenth.  By  providing  that  neither 
he  nor  his  property  shall  be  Uable  on 
any  judgment  secured  against  his  union; 
Seventeenth.  By  promoting  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  labor-management  dis- 
putes, without  strikes,  so  he  can  stay  on 
the  job  and  get  his  pay  regularly: 

Eighteenth    By   protecting   and   pre- 
serving his  right  to  strike; 

Nineteenth.  By  requiring  the  fair  and 
honest  administration  of  any  trust  fund 


or  welfare  fund  set  up  for  his  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  members  of  his  family, 
and  insuring  that  such  funds  are  held  in 
trust  and  are  not  expended  for  any  other 
purpose;  and 

Twentieth.  By  prohibiting  an  employer 
from  trying  to  dominate  or  interfere  with 
the  formation  or  administration  of  any 
labor  organization. 

Next,  what  does  the  law  do  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  employer?  It  wiU 
be  seen  he  is  protected — 

First.  Against  certain  unfair-labor 
pracUces  by  the  union  of  its  agents; 

Second.  By  not  being  required  to  pay 
for  services  not  performed  or  not  in- 
tended to  be  performed; 

Third.  By  protecting  him  against  sec- 
ondary boycotts; 

Fourth  By  protecting  him  against  ju- 
risdictional strikes  in  flights  between  two 
unions  when  he  is  in  no  way  at  fault; "^ 

Fifth.  By  giving  him  the  right  to  free- 
ly express  his  views  and  opinions; 

Sixth.  By  requiring  the  union  to  give 
him  60  days'  notice  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  a  binding  collective-bargain- 
ing contract  so  as  to  have  time  to  try 
to  make  a  new  contract  before  a  strike; 
Seventh  By  requiring  guards  em- 
ployed to  protect  his  property  to  form 
their  own  independent  union  if  they  de- 
sire to  organize; 

E'ghth  By  protecting  him  from  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  a  union  which  has  of- 
ficers who  are  Communists; 

Ninth.  By  requiring  the  union,  ts  well 
as  himself,  to  bargain  in  good  faith, 
without  compelling  either  party  "to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  to  make  a  oon- 
cession,"  and  by  requiring  that  they 
modify  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  if  they  are  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement; 

Tenth.  By  authorizing  the  employer 
to  sue  the  union  for  damages  for  the 
violation  of  a  valid,  volunUry.  and  bind- 
ing contract  concerning  rates  of  pay, 
hours,  and  working  conditions;  and 

Eleventh.  By  relieving  him  from  re- 
taining in  his  employ  supervisors  who 
are  not  loyal. 

And  what  does  the  law  do  to  try  to 
protect  the  people  and  the  country  as 
a  whole?  The  general  welfare  and  the 
public  interest  should  be  served— 

First.  By  making  secondary  boycotts 
illegal; 

Second.  By  prohibiting  jurisdictional 
strikes; 

Third.  By  promoting  the  settlement 
of  labor-management  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means  and  without  stoppage,  thus 
-saving  a  great  loss  to  the  worker,  the 
employer,  and  the  Nation; 

Fourth.  By  requiring  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  to  bargain  In  good 
faith; 

Fifth.  By  requiring  both  the  employer 
and  the  union  to  live  up  to  and  carry 
out  their  contracts  when  they  have  been 
freely  entered  into; 

Sixth.  By  requiring  both  the  employer 
and  the  union  to  give  60  days'  notice  of 
desire  to  change  or  terminate  a  con- 
tract, and  not  to  engage  In  a  strike  or 
lock-out  during  the  period  while  they 
are  trying  to  agree  on  a  new  contract: 
Seventh.  By  denying  benefits  of  the 
law  to  labor  unions  which  have  Commu- 
nists as  officers; 


Eighth.  By  authorizing  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  prevent  un- 
fair labor  pracUces  by  either  employers 
or  unions; 

Ninth.  By  prohibiting  strikes  or  kx*- 
outs  for  as  long  as  80  days  when  a  Na- 
tion-wide or  industry-wide  sUike  Is 
threatened  and  which  will  Imperil  the 
health  of  the  people  or  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  Nation,  so  as  to  give  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement;  and 

Tenth.  By  authorlEing  a  national  la- 
bor-management panel,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  consisting  of  six  in 
the  field  of  management  and  six  In  the 
field  of  labor,  with  the  duty  to  study 
and  advise  on  ways  to  avoid  IndusUlal 
controversies  and  of  promoting  settle- 
ments Jirough  mediation  and  volunUry 
adjustment. 

The  law  does  not  stop  strikes  or  the 
workers'  right  to  strike.  It  sets  up  some 
regulations  and  conclUaUon  .'-ervices 
which  should,  with  the  cooperaUon  of 
employers  and  labor  unions,  greatly  re- 
duce the  need  and  number  of  strikes. 
It  restricts  the  right  to  strike  only  in 
the  following  instances: 

First.  When  a  valid  collective-bar- 
gaining contract  is  in  effect  the  labor 
union  must  give  the  employer  60  days' 
written  notice  if  it  desires  to  terminate 
or  modify  such  contract;  there  must  be 
no  strike  during  that  60-day  period  while 
the  parties  are  trying  to  get  together  on 
a  new  contract.  The  penalty  Is  the  em- 
ployer is  not  required  to  reemploy  any 
worker  who  strikes  during  this  60-day 
period. 

Second.  When  a  NaUon-wlde  or  In- 
dustry-wide strike  Is  threatened  and  the 
President  finds  that  such  strike  would 
imperil  the  national  health  or  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  the  right  of  the  worker  to 
strike  may  be  restrained  for  not  exceed- 
ing a  total  of  80  days,  during  which  time 
the  President  undertakes  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Third.  When  a  strike  is  conducted  to 
enforce  a  secondary  boycott  or  In  aid 
of  a  jurisdictional  strike. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  re- 
strictions this  law  places  on  the  worker's 
right  to  strike  is,  first,  where  the  worker 
by  striking  during  a  laeriod  of  60  days 
would  violate  his  own  strfemn  contract 
with  his  employer;  or.  second,  where  by 
striking  during  a  period  of  80  days  he 
would  endanger  the  health  of  the  people 
or  imperil  the  safety  of  the  Nation;  or, 
third,  In  the  case  of  jurisdictional  strikes 
or  secondary  boycotts.  It  Is  for  each 
person  to  determine  whether  he  thinks 
these  restraints  Justify  the  charge  that 
it  is  a  slave-labor  law. 

It  will  be  seen  that  section  305  pro- 
hibits employees  of  the  United  States 
from  striking  against  the  Government. 
This  was  already  the  law,  carried  in  nu- 
merous annual  appropriation  bills,  and 
Is  reenacted  In  this  act  and  made  per- 
manent legislation. 

Neither  does  the  law  permit  the  un- 
restricted use  of  Injunctions  in  labor 
disputes.  Nowhere  does  it  authorize  an 
Injunction  by  a  private  employer,  and 
the  only  instances  in  which  injunction 
is  permitted,  even  by  the  Government, 
are  in  the  following  cases: 


1^ 
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Wliere  a  union  is  engaging  in  a 

boycott    or    a    Jurisdictional 

t  is  nece.ssary  to  stop  the  boy- 

st  -Ike  in  order  to  prevent  ir- 

injury.     Application  for  this 

njjunctlon  is  made  by  the  Na- 

Relations  Board  itself. 

If  either  an  employer  or  labor 

is  charged  with  committing 

labor  practices  the  National 

Relations  Board  shall   promptly 

c  Dmplaint.     If  the  one  charged 

guilty  the  Board  orders  the  dis- 

of  such  unfair  labor  practice. 

order  of   the  Board  is  not 

Board  may  then  apply  to  the 

coUrt  of  appeals  for  enforcement 

or  for  appropriate  tempo- 

inlng  order. 

Vhenevei   the  President  finds 
threatened  or   actual   strike   or 
imperil  the  national  health 
he  may  direct   the  Attorney 
apply  to  a  United  States  dis- 
to  enjoin  such  strike  or  lock- 
continuing  thereof.     The  in- 
4nust  be  di.scharged  at  the  end 
if  the  dispute  has  not  been 
that  time. 
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thus  be  .seen  that  the  use  of 

s  is  permitted  only  upon  ap- 

of  the  Government  itself  and 

where  it  becomes  necessary 

the  public,  the  employer,  or 

from  irreparable  injury.    The 

and  employees  are  all  treated 

injunction    may    be    sought 

It  remains  for  each  per- 

d^cide  for  himself  whether  this 

of  the  injunction  under  such 

Justifies  the  charge  that 

takes  us  back  to  the  days  of 

contracts  and  Government 


cs  ses 


ei  ther. 


ar  y 


ire 


t^e 


recognizes  that  collective-bar- 
(ontracts  entered  into  by  em- 
labor  organisations  should 
same  dignity  and  binding  ef- 
other  kfal  contracts  between 
citisflns  and  that  both  parties 
>  up  to  such  contracts.    It  aUo 
that  the  right  of  collective 
cannot  be  preserved  unleM 
resulting  from  such  bar- 
protected  and  enforced.    It. 
authorizes  sulu  by  either  par- 
violation  of  such  contracts, 
is  injured  by  Illegal  boycotU  or 
disputes  may  sue  and  re- 
damages  sustained  thereby. 
,w   prohibits  the  closed  <»hop. 
a  ready  the  law  in  a  number  of 
<fany  inquiries  are  made  as  to 
ence  t>etwecn  the  closed  shop 
union  shop.    Under  closed-shop 
the  employer  can  hire  only 
and  the  complaint  has 
this  permits  the  union  and  not 
to  select  the   employees. 
union    shop   the    employer 
own  workers,  and  then  they 


emp  oyer 
t  le 


hs 


must  Join  the  union  within  30  days  orj 
lase  their  Job. 

Section  304  of  the  law  seeks  to  pi     ^ 
hibit  all  corporations  and  labor  organl-i 
zations  from  making  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures in  connection   with  Federal 
elections,    primaries,    political    conven-i 
tions,  and  so  forth.     This  was  not  in-j 
tended  by  the  Congress  to  prohibit  news- 
papers  or  the   regular   publications   of 
employers  and  labor  organizations  from 
publishing    freely   and   full     news   and 
views  with  regard  to  candidates  and  elec-j 
tions.  and  their  approval  or  opposition  t< 
candidates.    It  is  reported  that  the  At-I 
torney  General  is  inclined  to  rule  that] 
this  section  would  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  such  news  and  views,  and  so  forth. 
If  such  interpretation  is  correct,  theni 
this  section  would  t>e  a  .serious  infringe- 1 
ment  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  freej 
press,  and  the  Congress  should  and  prol 
ably  will  promptly  modify  this  sectif 
accordingly. 

It  will  b2  noted  that  several  of  the  prt 
visions  of   this   law   were   requested 
President  Truman  In  his  annual  mes.sag< 
to  Congress  on  January  6.  as  follows: 

Plrst.  The  President  stated: 

We  have  lacked  sufficient  governmental  ma^ 
chlnerj'  to  aid  labor  and  management  In 
solving  differences. 

The  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Sei 
Ice  established  in  this  new  law  should 
of  great  help  to  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations in  reaching  agreements. 

8  cond.  The  President  stated: 

The  national  labor  policy  based  upon  tn 
collective  bargaining  aa  the  process  for  deter^ 
mining  wages  and  working  conditions  shot ' 
be  continued. 

That  policy  is  continued  and  preservi 
in  this  law. 
Third.  The  President  stated: 
I  urge  jour  cooperation  In  the  early  em 
ment  of  legislation  to  prevent  certain 
Justifiable  practices.    First,  are  jurlsdlctloi 
strUces— I  consider  them  Indefensible 
ond.  Is  the  secondary  boycott : 

When  used  for  certain  purposes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Congri 
cooperated  with  the  President  by  pre 
hlbltlng  both  jurisdictional  strikes  an< 
secondary  boycotts. 

Fourth.  The  President  stated: 

Collective-bargaining  agreement*,  like  oth< 
contracu.  should  be  faithfully  adhered  to 
both  parties. 

This  law  undertakes  to  require  bot 
the  employer  and  the  labor  organlzati 
to  fully  and  faithfully  adhere  to  ai 
carry  out  their  agreements  and  contract 
Stwopsis  or  LAaom-UAti  ^emutwt  Rslai 
Act,  1»47 
oacLAaATioK  or  roLtcr 

8«etton  1:  DMlaras  purpose  of  law  to 
^l)    to  provide   orderly   and  psaccful 
cedUTM  tn  acttlemctit  of  lalx)r-n\anagei 
dlsputsa,  (3)   to  protect  the  rlghU  of  li 
vidual  tmployeM  in  their  relations  with  tl 
union,  and  (3)   to  protect  the  righu  of  tl 
public  In  connection  with  labor  disputes 

AMursMsirra  to  m atiomal  lasoi  scLATioifs 

Section  101:  (I)  Declares  that  commerce 
obatnicted  and  strikes  are  caused  by  refi 
of  employers  to  permit  workers  to  orgar 
and  bargain  collectively  and  by  certain  pr 
ticea  of  labor  organlaatlons:  and  that  It 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  redi 
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IPKACTICES 

unfair  labor  prac- 

restrain,  or  coerce 

of  the  rights  guar- 

ftion    7    (above). 

(interfere    with    tht 
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membership  Is  not 
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been  certified  as  the  reprewntatlve  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  other  employer  or  iX  another 
labor  organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  such  employees,  or  (4)  to 
force  an  employer  to  assign  employees  of  a 
particular  labor  organization  or  craft  to  par- 
ticular work  rather  than  employees  of  an- 
other organization  or  craft  unless  the  em- 
ployer L«  faUlng  to  conform  to  an  order  or 
certification  of  the  Board;  / 

(e)  to  require  an  employee,  in  order  to 
Join  the  union  under  a  union-shop  contract 
to  pay  a  fee  in  an  amount  which  the  Board 
finds  excessive  or  discriminatory;  in  making 
Its  finding  the  Board  shall  consider  the  prac- 
tices and  customs  of  the  labor  organization 
and  the  wages  currently  paid  to  employees  in 
that  Industry; 

(f)  to  cau«3  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  money  or 
thing  of  value  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  performed. 

ntcrooM  or  speech 
Declares  that  it  shall  not  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  (by  employer,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  employee )  to  express  any  views,  argu- 
ment, or  opinion,  oral  or  wrltUn.  provided 
they  do  not  contain  any  threat  of  reprisal 
or  force  or  promise  of  benefit; 

DUTT  TO  BASCAIN  nUELT 

Declares  11  to  be  the  duty  of  both  the  em- 
plojer  and  the  representative  of  the  em- 
ployees to  bargain  collectively  In  good  faith, 
but  provides  that  neither  party  Is  compelled 
to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  to  make  a  conces- 
sion; and  that  where  a  contract  Is  In  effect 
the  party  who  withes  to  terminate  or  modify 
such  contract  shall. 

(a)  give  the  other  party  60  days  written 
notice; 

(b)  offer  to  meet  and  confer  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  contract; 

(e»  notify  the  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Services  within  30  days  after  such  notice 
of  the  existence  of  a  dispute: 

(d)  continue  such  contract  in  effect,  with- 
out reeort  to  strike  or  lock-out.  for  a  period 
of  «0  days  after  giving  such  notice:  any 
employee  who  engages  In  a  strike  during 
such  60-day  period  shall  loee  his  status  as 
an  employee  of  the  employer,  unless 
reemployed. 

RETtlESCKTATIVn  AND  ILBCTlOMS 

9.  (a)  The  representative  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  unit  shall 
be  the  exclualve  representative  of  all  em- 
ployees m  such  unit  for  purposes  of  collec- 
tive bargaining:  provided  any  employee  or 
grotip  of  employees  ha.s  the  rlpht  to  present 
grievances  to  the  employer  and  have  them 
adjusted  U  the  adjustment  is  not  Incon- 
sUtent  with  the  term*  of  an  exUllng  contract 
or  agreement  and  the  bargaining  repreaenta- 
tive  1*  given  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

(b)   The  Board  shall  decide  in  each  case 
whether  the  unit  for  purpose*  of  collective 
barfalnlng  shall  be  the  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  plant  unit  or  subdivision  thereof;  but 
guards  employed  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  employer  or  the  nutety  of  perM>ns  shsll 
not  be  included  tn  a  bargaining  unit  with 
other  employee*  but  *uch  guard*  •ball  be 
certified  as  an  independent  bargaining  unit; 
(C)  The  B<«rd  shall  InvesugaU  every  peti- 
tion ot  an  employee,  group  of  employee*  or 
tabor  organization  to  be  represented  for  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  also  the  petition  of 
an  employer  to  the  effect  that  one  or  more 
IndlTtduaU     or     labor     i»rganlzatlon*     have 
prism  TBI  to  blm  a  claim  to  be  recognized 
as   the   repreaenutlve.     If   the   Board   finds 
such  a  question  of  represenutlon  exl*U  It 
•hall  direct  an  election  by  secret  ballot.     But 
no  election  shall  be  directed  U  a  valid  elec- 
tion was  held  In  the  bargaining  unit  In  the 
preceding  12-month  period. 

(e)  If  a  petition  U  filed  with  the  Board  by 
a  labor  oraganlzatlon  alleging  that  30  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  employees  desire  to  es- 


tablish a  union  ahop,  or  if  30  percent  of  em- 
ployees petition  that  they  desire  such  au- 
thority to  be  rescinded,  then  the  Board  shall 
take  a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees  and 
certify  the  result  to  the  labor  organization 
which  represents  the  employees  and  to  the 
employer:  but  such  elections  cannot  be  held 
oftener  than  one  a  year. 

LNFORMATION     FOB     CMPIX}TEXS 

(f)  Before  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  hear 
and  consider  complaints  and  petitions  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  before  a  labor  ogaiU- 
zation  can  serve  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees or  request  a  union  shop  election.  It 
must  file  annually  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — 

(1)  A   copy   of    Its   constitution    and   by- 
laws,  and   a  report  show^lng  Its  name;    ad- 
dress of  its  principal  place  of  business;  the 
names,  titles,  compensation  and  allowances 
of  its  three  prlnc  pal  officers  and  of  any  of 
Its  officers  or  agenu  whose  aggregate  com- 
pensation and  allowances  for  the  preceding 
year  exceeded  $5,000  and  the  exact  amount 
paid,  the  manner  In  which  such  officers  and 
agents  are  elected,  appointed  or  selected;  the 
initiation  fee  new  members  are  required  to 
pay:    the   regular   dues   or   fees   required   of 
members;  and  explanation  of  the  procedure 
followed   with   respect   to   the   qualification 
for  or  restrictions  on  membership,  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  stewarls,  the  calling  of 
meetings .    levying    of    aasessments.    imposi- 
tion of  fines.  authCH-izr.tlon  for  bargaining 
demands,  ratification  of  contract  terms,  au- 
thorization for  strikes  and  disbursement  of 
union  funds,  audit  of  union  financial  trans- 
actions, participation  of  Insurance  or  other 
benefit  plans,  the  expulsion  of  members  and 
the   grounds   therefor:    Its    receipts    of    any 
kind  and  the  sources  of  such  receipts:   Its 
assets  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year;  the  disbursements  made  during 
the  last  flK»l  year  and  the  purpose  for  which 
made. 

(2)  Furnish  all  of  its  members  copies  each 
year  of  such  financial  report. 
communists 
(h)  Before  the  Board  can  consider  a  labor 
organization's  right  to  represent  employees, 
or  It*  petition  for  a  union  shop,  or  it*  com- 
plaint a*  to  unfair-labor  practice*.  It  miut 
file  with  the  Board,  and  anniuUy  thereafter, 
an  affidavit  by  lu  officers  and  by  Its  na- 
tional or  International  officers  that  such 
officer  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  affiliated  with  such  party,  and  that 
he  does  not  believe  In.  and  1*  not  a  member 
of  or  supports  any  organlsuitlon  that  believes 
In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  or  by  any  Ulegal 
or  unconstitutional   method*. 

PKZVXNTION    or   VKTAn   LABOt    PaACTlCES 

10.  (a)  The  Board  Is  empowered  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  engaging  In  any  un- 
fair  labor  practice. 

(b)  Whenever  It  Is  charged  that  a  person 
hss  engaged  In  or  is  engsglng  In  any  unfair 
labor  practles.  tbc  Board  shall  have  such  per- 
son >icrvcd  with  •  compUlnt,  setting  out  the 
charge  end  notifying  him  to  appear  before 
the  Board  for  a  hearing,  tueh  charge  must 
be  filed  end  complaint  served  wiUiln  « 
month*  after  unfair  Isbor  practice  occurred 
The  person  charged  may  file  an  answer  and 
appear  tn  person  or  by  attorney. 

(c)  If  the  Board  finds  the  person  1*  guilty 
It  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair  labor 
practice.  If  the  order  Is  sgainst  an  em- 
ployer the  Board  may  orde  relnsutement 
of  employees. 

(d)  Board  may  modify  or  set  aside  lu 
order  unless  the  record  has  been  filed  In  a 
court  proceeding. 

(e)  The  Board  may  petition  the  circuit 
ccurt  of  appeals  for  the  enforcement  of  lu 
order  and  lor  appropriate  temporary  relief  or 


restraining  order.     Tint  rules  of  procedure 
by  court  are  aet  forth. 

(f  I  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  may  obUln  a  review  In  the 
circuit  coifft  of  appeals.  Procedure  set 
forth. 

ig)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  In 
court  will  not  operate  to  stay  the  Board's 
(H-der  unlees  the  court  so  ord««. 

(h)  Jurisdiction  of  court  In  such  cases  Is 
not  limited  by  the  Norrls-LaOxiardla  Act. 

(I)  Court  shall  hear  cases  expeditiously, 
within  10  days  if  posslMe. 

(J)  As  soon  as  Board  lasuee  original  com- 
plaint It  may  petition  district  court  for  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order 

(k)  The  Board  is  empowered  and  directed 
to  hear  and  determine  Jurisdictional  disputes 
between  labor  organizations  imleas  settled 
within  10  days. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  its  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations, the  Board  shall  have  access  to. 
for  examlnatloii  and  the  making  of  copies, 
any  evidence  of  any  person  being  investigated 
or  proceeded  against  may  also  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  appearance  of  witneaac*  -  and 
production  of  evidence. 

la.  Any  person  who  shall  wlllfuUy  resist. 
prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  or  any  of  iU  agents  or 
agencies  may  be  punished  by  fine  of  $5,000  or 
Imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both. 

aiOHT  TO  stcixs 
18.  Nothing  In  this  act,  except  as  spe- 
cifically provided  herein,  shall  be  construed 
TT  as  to  either  interfere  or  Impede  or  diminish 
In  any  way  the  right  to  strike  or  to  affect 
the  limitations  or  qualifications  on  that 
right. 


14.  Supervisors  may  become  and  remain 
members  of  a  labor  organisation,  but  no  em- 
ployer shall  be  compelled  to  treat  with  super- 
visors for  collective  bargaining. 

■tats  laws 
state  laws  shall  be  respected  a*  to  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  organlaatlon  a*  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  that  1*.  with  regard  to 
the  closed  shop  and  imlon  shop. 

oomciuatiok  or  labos  oisFim 

Section  301  Declare*  It  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  Bute*  "that  sound  and  staMe 
Industrial  peace  and  the  advancement  at 
the  general  welfare,  health,  and  aaiety  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  beat  Interests  of  employer* 
and  employees  can  most  satlafactorily  be 
sectu'ed  by  the  settlement  of  Issues  between 
employers  and  employeea  throtigh  the  proc- 
esses of  conference  and  collective  bargaining 
between  employers  and  the  representatives 
of  their  employees"  and  that  such  settle- 
ments "may  be  advanced  by  making  avail- 
able full  and  adequate  governmental  facili- 
ties for  concUiation.  mediation,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration." 

Section  302:  Creates  as  an  independent 
agency  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  under  the  direction  of  a  DtreC' 
tor  o  l>*  appointed  by  the  President  and  eoo- 
flrmsd  by  the  Benste, 

Bsctlon  303:  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  tbls 
Service  to  ssetst  parties  to  labor  disputes  to 
•ettte  sueto  dlspotes  tbrougli  eoncOlatiOB 
and  mediation. 

Section  3b4;  In  order  to  prevent  or  mlal- 
mlse  Interruptions  growing  ovt  of  labor  dls- 
putas,  employers  and  employees  and  tbsir 
uprsssntstives  shall— 

(1)  Bxert  every  reasonable  effort  to  make 
and  maintain  agreetnenU  eoncemtng  rates 
of  pay.  hour*,  and  working  condition*.  In- 
cluding provl*ton  for  adequate  notice  of  any 
propoaed  change  In  the  terms  of  toth  sgrss 
mente: 

(2)  Whenever  a  dispute  arises  over  the 
terms  or  application  of  an  agreement  and  a 
conference  Is  requested  by  a  party  thereto, 
arrange  promptly  for  mattk  *  aonfsrsnrp  to 
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2025:    Creates   a  National   Labor- 
Panel,  composed  of  12  members 
by  the  President.  6  ol  whom  shall 
from  among  persons  outstanding 
of  management  and  6  of  whom 
selected  from  among  persons  out- 
the  field  of  labor.    It  shall  be  the 
panel,  at  request  of  the  Director, 
the  avoidance  ol  Industrial  con- 
and  the  manner  In  which  media* 
■oluntary  adjustment  shall  be  ad- 
partlcularly    with    reference    to 
affecting    the   general    welfare 
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206:   Whenever  In  the  opinion  of 

a  threatened  or  actual  strike 

affecting  an  entire  Industry  or 

part  thereof  engaged  In  trade. 

transportaUon,   transmUslon.    or 

unl^ation.  or  cngagad  In  the  produc- 

for  commerce,  will,  if  permitted 

ar  continue.  Imperil   the  national 

safety,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of 

inquire  Into  the  Issues  Involved 

dlsbute.  and  to  make  a  written  report 

pfesldent    within   such   time   as    he 

Such    report  shall   include 

s  statement  of  lu  poitttlon.  but 

contain  any  recommentetloos.     It 

]  nade  public. 

207:  Such  board  ot  Inquiry  shall 

of  a  chairman  and  such  other 

as  the  President  shall  determine. 

copduct  such  hearings  as  It  may  deem 
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a08:  Upon  receiving  a  report  from 

:  Inquiry  the  President  may  direct 

General  to  petition  any  United 

ct   court  having  Jurisdiction   of 

to  enjoin  such  strike  or  lock-out 

tinulng  thereof,  and  If  the  court 

such  threatened  or  actual  strike 

.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  con- 

imperll    the    national    her»lth    or 

hall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any 

or  lock-out.  or  the  continuing 

to  make  such  other  orders  as 

iproprlate. 

209 :  ( a )  Whenever  a  AlfBtrlct  court 
such  an  order  It  ahidl  be  the  duty 
to  the  dispute  to  make  every 
id>ust  and  settle  their  differences, 
laststance  of  the  Mediation  Conclll- 
but  neither  party  shall  be  under 
o  accept  any  propoMl  at  settlement 
he  Service, 
the  President  shall  reconvene  the 
Inquiry.     Unless  the  dispute  has 
at  the  end  of  00  r'ays  the  Board 
shall  report  to  the  President  the 
on  of  the  parties  and  the  efforts 
been  made  for  settlement,  and 
a  statement  by  each  party  of  Its 
I  nd  of  the  employer's  last  offer  of 
Such  report  shall  be  made  pub- 
the  next  15  days  the  National 
Board  shall  taka  a  secret  bal- 
employees  of  each  employer  In- 
the  dispute  on  whether  they  wlah 
ihe  final  offer  of  settlement  made 
>mployer.  and  shall  certify  the  re- 
Attorney  General  within  5  days. 
210:  Upon  the  certification  of  the 
such  ballot,  or  upon  a  settlement 
the    Attorney    General   shall 
court  to  discharge  the  Injunction. 
be  granted  and  the  In- 
The   President   shall 
to  tba  Coogr—  a  full  report  <tf 
tOfvUMT  with  hla  recom- 
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mendatlons.     The    provisions    of    thi^ 
shall  not  t>e  applicable  to  any  matter  wi 
Is  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Act. 

surrs  rr  Aitv  Acaucsr  laboi  oacANizAxtof 
Section  301:  (a)  Suits  for  violation  of  con< 
tracts  between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
ganlzation.  or  between  labor  organlza': 
may  be  brought  In  any  district  court  h 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties. 

(b)  Labor  organizations  •^presenting 
ployees  and  cmploycn  ahall  t>e  bound  by 
acu  of  their  mtntM.    Any  suc^  labor  or 
zatlon  may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity 
In  behalf  of  the  employees  whom  It 
sents.     Any  money  Judgment  against  a  Ift^ 
t>or  organization  shall  be  enforceable 
against  the  organization   as  an  entity 
af»Uwt  its  assets,  and  shall  not  be  enfc 
•M*  at*in«t  any  individual  member  or 

CHicK-orr  Aifl)  TatJST  roNos 

Section  302:  It  shall  be  \w lawful  for 
employer  to  pay  or  deliver,  or  agree  to 
or  deliver,  any  money  or  other  thlhg  of  ti 
to  any  representative  of  any  of  his  emploj 
and  it  shall  likewise  be  unlawful  for  any 
representative  to  receive  or  accept  or  to  i^r* 
to  receive  or  accept  any  money  or  other  ilm 
of  value.  Except  this  prohibition  shall  nc 
apply  to  a  representative  for  his  compel 
tlon  as  an  employee,  or  to  judgmenu 
courts  or  arbitrators,  or  the  purchase  of 
chandise.  or  membership  dues,  or  emplc 
trtiat  funds. 

Provided,  before  any  employer  may  dc 
membership  dues  from  the  wages  of  an 
ployee  be  must  bold  a  written  asslgnr 
from  the  employee,  which  asslgnmeni  bi 
not  be   binding  longer  than   1   year   <  '■   tl 
termination  date  of  the  effective  coi;.    ui 
agreement:  and 

Provided    further,    with    respect    to    in 
funds,  the  same  must  be  held  by  the  lat 
organization  or  employees  representative 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  paying,  either  fi 
principal  or  Income,  or  both,  for  the  ^'■■fv. 
fit  of  employeei!.  their  families  and  dt;  t  u< 
dents,  for  medical  or  hospital  car*. 
on  retirement  or  death  of  employe 
pensatlon   for   injuries  or   illness   restiltli 
from  occupational  activity,  or  msuranc* 
provide  any  ai  the  foregoing,  or  unempi 
ment  beneHts.  or  life,  disability,  sickness 
accident  Insurance,  the  basis  on  which  sue 
payments  are  to  t>e  mads  shall  be  specil 
in  a  written  agreement  with  the  emplc 
and     employees     and     employers     mi: 
equally  re(.>resented  in  the  admlnlstra' 
such  funds.     An  annual  audit  shall  be  mac 
of  the  trvist  fund  and  made  available  to 
interested  persons. 

BOTCOTTS 

Section  303:  It  shall  t>e  luilawful  for 
labor  organization  to  engage  In.  or  to  lot 
or  enccuTbge  the  emplo>eea  of  any  eir 
to  engage  in.  a  strike  or  conosrtsd  rei 
use.  manufacture,  process,  uanspoi  t.  or 
wise  handle  or  work  on  any  goods,  arth 
commodities  or  to  perform  any  service.  wn« 
the  sole  purpose  of  such  strike  or  boycott 
to  cause  the  commlsalon  of  the  unfair -lal 
practice  defined  In  section  8  (b)   (a)   at 
Whoever  shall  be  injured  by  such  boycott 
Jurisdictional  dispute,  may  sue  the  labor 
ganization  therefor  in  United  SUtes  dist 
court  and  recover  the  damaf*  sustained. 

pouncAi.  coNTantmoNs 
Section  304:  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  natloi 
bank,  or  any  corporatHm  organized  by 
thorlty  of  any  law  of  Ooofrsas.  to  make  a 
tributlon  or  expenditure  in  connection 
any  election  to  any  political  ofBce.  or  In 
nection  with  any  primary  election  or  poll 
convention  or  caucus  bald  to  sal— tcMiflldat 
for  any  pollUcal  oAcc.  or  for  wmf  eotporat 
or  any  labor  ortranizatlon  to  maka  a  coni 
bution  or  espenditurs  in  coonsctlon  wttii  i 
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(Outdoor  News  Bxilletln.  Issued  biweekly  by 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  July  17.  1947] 

Wildlife  Manacement  Divisioif  or  Fokest 
Sebvick  Abolishes 
The  deer.  elk.  moose,  antelope,  bear,  and 
other  wildlife  on  thp  national  foresU  are 
orphans,  it  was  learned  today  from  ttie  Wild- 
life llanfagement  Institute.  In  passing  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill,  the  Senate 
committee  failed  to  restore  the  $163,000 
budget  for  the  Forest  Services  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management,  which  was  eliminated 
by  the  House,  so  this  important  custodial 
Division  must  be  abolished. 

Over  4.000.000  people  hunt  and  fish  In  the 
nattaaal   forests   each   year,   and   they   with 
millions  of  others  will  be  dismayed  to  learn 
that   this   perishable   resource   Is   considered 
so  lightly  by  the  Congress.     An  annual  ad- 
ministrative   cost    of    9163.000    is    small,    a 
penny-wise  saving,  when  it  is  known  that 
this  tiny  Division  was  supervising  the  wild- 
life resources  on  17O.0O0.0CO  acres  of  national 
forest  land  in  38  States.  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico.    In  fact,  one-third  of  the  country's  big 
game  and  70  percent  of  the  big  pame  in  the 
11  Western  States  is  on  national  forests 
-    The  record  show*  that  In   IWl.  the  first 
year  for  which  reliable  big  game  census  fig- 
ures are  available,  the  estimated  number  of 
deer  on   national  foiests  was  450  0^0      Ten 
years  later,  this  had  been  increased  tn  al- 
most  900  000.   and    In    1946   had   climbed   to 
an  all-time  peak  of  1.002.000.    Similar  man- 
agement BtKcess  reports  could  be  given  on 
the   other  big  game  species — but  where  to 
now? 
roaxsT  AND  son.-«i30Tnicts  coNcacss  phoposfd 

A  congress  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  48  States  will  be  called  by  the 
President  to  draft  and  recommend  a  program 
for  conserving  the  Nation's  forest  and  soil 
resources.  If  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142  is 
enacted,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
advised  this  week  The  pending  proposal. 
Introduced  by  Senators  Ttdincs.  of  Maryland, 
and  HiCKCNLCOPDi.  of  Iowa,  specifies  that  the 
congress  shall  meet  in  September  1047  at 
a  place  designated  by  the  President. 

Delegates  to  the  congress  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  from  men  who  are 
experienced  and  generally  qualified  in  forest 
and  soil  conservaUon  They  will  not  be  paid. 
except  for  travel  and  subsistence. 

The  program  recommended  shall  Include 
Its  probable  annual  cost  and  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  30  days  after  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  and  as  soon  there- 
after as  poselble  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Joint  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

STATES  HEED  SUtPLUS  FEEEaAL    (WAR)    PROPEHTIES 

All  Of  the  SUtes  need  and  can  make  good 
use  of  cerUln  of  the  surplus  Federal  (war) 
properties  for  wildlife  purposes.  I.  T.  Bode, 
president.  International  Association  of  Game. 
Pish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  and 
Livingston  E  Osborne,  director.  Illinois  De* 
partment  of  Conservation,  testified  in  Wash- 
ington last  week.  Hearings  were  held  on 
the  Wherry  bill  (S.  1155)  and  Burke  bill 
(H.  R.  4018).  companion  measures  which 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  surplus  Federal 
properties  to  the  States  for  wildlife  pur- 
poees.  and  no  opposition  to  the  leflslatlon 
was  registered. 

Clark  Venable.  field  director  of  the  Amateur 
Field  Trtal  CTubs  of  America,  who  also  rep- 
reaented  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
AlMrtea.  sUted.  among  other  things,  "the 
taxpayer  bought  these  areas  once  to  win  a 
war— without  this  legislation— he  must  buy 
the  land  again,  if  he  wants  to  use  It  for  pub- 
lic enjoyment,  and  many  of  the  properties 
are  not  suited  for  other  than  wUdllfe  pur- 
poses." 


Both  bills  are  expected  to  he  reported 
favorably  by  the  committees,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  advised,  but  more 
widespread  public  support  would  help. 

ATTACK  ON  WEED  PESTS  BXSX7MED 

Duck  hunters,  fishermen,  and  the  boating 
public  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  resumed  opera- 
tions to  exterminate  the  wmter-caluop 
scourge  in  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  This  is 
more  than  a  local  problem,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  sail  today,  since  this 
spiny-fruited  Astatic  invader  also  is  well  es- 
tablished in  the  Hudson  River  system  and.  If 
given  an  opportunity,  probably  will  spread 
elsewhere. 

The  Potomac  River  infestation  has  been 
under  siege  by  the  Army  Engineers  for  sev- 
eral years  and  victory  Is  nearly  In  slight. 
More  than  20.000  acres  of  recreational  waters 
have  been  cleared  of  the  pest  growth,  but 
the  campaign  must  be  continuad  until  the 
last  plants  are  gone — else  all  the  good  work 
will  be  quickly  undone. 

It  also  Is  good  news  that  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram soon  will  be  under  way  in  the  South  to 
eradicate  completely  the  water -hyacinth 
nuisance  trxtm  this  country,  the  Institute 
advised.  Many  years  and  much  money  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  task,  but  it  will 
be  a  profitable  investment.  Tremendous 
sums  have  been  spent  annually  In  temporary 
reductions  of  hyacinth  growth  to  keep  navi- 
gation channels  open. 

Both  plants,  water-caltrop  and  water- 
hyacinth,  literally  blanket  the  waters  they 
invade  and  smother  desirable  native  aquatics 
by  excluding  essenUal  light  from  them.  The 
dense  foliage  of  the  pest  species  is  a  favorite 
retreat  for  breeding  mosquitoes,  and  wher- 
ever the  plants  have  appeared  in  North  Amer- 
ican waters,  duck  hunting,  fishing,  pleasure 
tboating.  and  swimming  become  things  of 
the  past 

There  are  other  pest  plants,  native  and 
exoUc.  that  need  to  be  weeded  from  lakes  and 
marshes:  the  lotus  lily  or  yockernut  In  the 
Mississippi  Basin,  giant  cutgrass  In  the 
Southeast,  reed  or  reed-cane  over  much  of 
the  country,  and  similarly  the  widespread 
cattails,  though  excellent  for  mutkrats.  are 
almost  worthless  In  other  respects.  These 
and  other  local  pest  plants  usually  can  be 
dealt  with  by  local  measures — either  by  mow- 
ing or  through  the  use  of  new  herbicide 
chemicals. 

Eliminating  obnoxious  plants  Is  one  way 
of  salvaging  some  of  the  residue  of  the  Na- 
tion's badly  depleted  aquatic  and  marshland 
resources.  Agriculture  and  Industry,  through 
drainage,  pollution,  and  silting,  have  claimed 
a  large  share  of  the  country's  former  water- 
fowl and  fishing  habitat  and  now  weed  in- 
vaders are  threatening  what  is  left.  A  con- 
tinuing campaign  to  control  pest  plants  will 
do  much  to  restore  and  to  perpetuate  the 
sports  of  hmitlng.  fishing,  and  boating  for 
the  constantly  Increasing  recreation-seeking 
population. 

CONTINENTAL     WILDERNESS     SYSTEM      ADVOCATED 

Meeting  on  an  Island  In  Rainy  Lake  In 
the  heart  of  the  continent,  the  council  of 
the  WUderness  Society  recenUy  launched  a 
campaign  to  extend  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica a  system  of  wilderness  areas  lor  perma- 
nent preservation,  it  was  learned  by  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  today. 

The  council,  governing  body  for  the  so- 
ciety's membership  in  all  the  48  States,  in 
Canada,  and  in  foreign  cotmtrles,  adopted 
plans  for  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  other 
conservation  organizations,  educational  and 
scientific  institutions,  civic  groups,  and  State. 
Provincial.  Dominion,  and  Federal  govern- 
mental agencies  in  preserving,  before  too  late, 
representative  remnants  of  the  once  exten- 
sive and  greatly  varied  American  wilderness. 


Wilderness  areas.  It  was  pointed  out.  have 
unique  scientific  values  and  are  of  historical 
and  educational  importance  but  their  out- 
sUinding  value  is  in  preserving  for  all  Amer* 
leans  the  choice  they  now  have  of  ftndiug 
recreation  in  the  wilderness  If  they  so  wish. 
The  influence  of  the  wilderness  was  described 
by  the  council  as  eesential  to  the  survival 
of  our  American  ctilture. 

"Already  it  is  too  late  to  save  a  sample 
area  of  every  type  of  primitive  America.** 
Aldo  Leopold,  noted  wildlife  authority,  told 
the  council  "Gone  entirely  are  all  large 
stretches  of  the  primitive  prairie."  he  said. 

A  SUte  conservation  commissioner  of  Wis* 
consln.  Leopold,  who  Is  vice  president  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  declared  that  for  sbout 
half  of  the  types  of  primitive  America  all 
substantial  remnants  have  already  disap- 
peared. He  pointed  out  further  that  It  will 
t)e  most  dUBcult  to  find  areas  of  some  other 
types.  But  there  still  is  opp<»tunity.  he 
said,  to  preserve  a  wilderness  system  that  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  future  generations. 
as  well  .  8  to  the  present. 

WILS    TXnUCET    BZINC    aXSTOREO    BT    60t7ND 
MANACEMENT 

Under  its  Federal-aid-ln-wlldllfe-restora- 
tlon  program,  the  Texas  Game  Fish  and 
Oyster  Commission  has  trapped  and  restored 
native  wild  turkeys  on  areas  of  favorable 
range,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
said  today.  The  wild  birds  hsve  been  se- 
cured principally  from  refuges  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Mississippi.  Alabama. 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  they  are  doing 
nicely,  according  to  W  C  Giazener.  of  the 
Texas  commission. 

The  turkeys,  trapped  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  are  released  on  large,  espe- 
cially protected  refuge  tracts  after  the  areas 
have  been  prepared  with  roosting  sites,  wa- 
tering places,  and  feeding  ranges.  Bach  bird 
is  tagged  with  a  numbered  leg  band  so  as 
to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  restocking 
program. 

Landowners  on  whose  lands  the  birds  are 
released  must  assist  in  protectmg  the  tur* 
keys  for  a  5-year  period  and  cooperate  in 
the  management  progr^tm. 

ABANDONED    RICE    FIELDS    IDEAL    FO«    WATERFOWL 

Abandoned  rice  fields  along  the  southeiist* 
em  coast  not  being  used  for  agriculture 
should  be  acquired  and  developed  by  private 
and  State  agencies  for  waterfowl  wintering 
and  feeding  grounds,  according  to  James 
Silver,  regional  director.  Fish  lind  Wildlife 
Service.  Atlanta.  More  waterfowl  areas  are 
needed  to  supplement  the  Federal  refuge 
chain  stretching  from  St.  Marks  In  Florida 
to  Pea  Island  In  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Silver 
says.  All  the  Service  refuges  are  being  util- 
ized to  the  utmost,  and  the  States  could 
plan  to  use  Federal  aid  In  wUdlife  restoration 
( Plttman-Bobertson )  funds  to  pvirchase  ad- 
ditional lands  for  development. 

Abandoned  rice  fields  offer  some  of  the  best 
waterfowl  development  possibilities  in  the 
region,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
agreed,  because  control  of  water  levels  is  ac- 
complished easily  and  the  soils  are  excep- 
tionally fertile.  Extensive  growths  of  fa- 
vored waterfowl  food  plants  could  be  pro- 
duced on  these  tracts.  Althotigh  some  States 
may  not  use  Plttman-Bobertson  funds  to 
acquire  and  develop  these  natural  water- 
fowl areas  due  to  a  lack  of  personnel  trained 
to  manage  the  area  to  their  maximum  ca- 
pacities, others  are  planning  to  acquire  and 
commence  work  on  tracts  as  soon  as  the  In- 
creased Federal  aid  ftuds  are  available. 

«-»^.g»Ang    TEANSPIiANTING    FaOOtAM    IS    BSASUSe 

rvuiT 


Tl>e  eelgrass  tran^antlng  pragnoB  spon- 
sored by  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Fisb  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Wildlife  Manageaaent  In- 
stitute, and  several  cooperating  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States,  literally  is  bearing  fruit, 
it  was  learned  today.     Recent  spct   checks 
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of  ■ever»l  of  th«  plftntlngi  show  that  the 
pl»nt«  are  naklng  favorable  growth  and  In 
some  Insta  aces  are  found  to  be  bearing 
fruit  or  •■•  ki. 

CelgraM.  on*  of  the  tmpcntant  fooda  of 
migratory  iraterfowl.  principally  brant  and 
dud  a.  was  virtually  exterminated 
the  ( ntlre  eastern  coast  in  the  early 
19aO's  by  I  blight,  reportedly  caused  by 
tabyiinthul  t.  a  microeccptc  organism  that 
•ttacJu  thf  leaves  of  the  plant.  Why  any 
planU  atirv  ived  still  Is  questioned. 

The  Uiltlal  survey  for  the  cooperative 
transplant!  ig  proRrum  was  made  during 
March  and  April,  and  the  plantings  In  Con- 
nrcticut  ai  id  Rhode  Island  were  made  In 
lale  April  ind  early  May.  In  Connecticut. 
the  transpL\ntlng  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  o  ArroU  Lamson.  State  game  man- 
■gMnent  si  ipervlsor.  with  State  department 
personnel  In  Rhode  Island,  sporting  clubs 
volunteere<  to  do  the  transplanting  and 
Charles  Ai  lann  of  the  Narrangansett  Salt 
Water  Clu  >.  Arthur  Clarke  of  the  James- 
town Red  ind  Gun  Club,  and  Harold  Olbbs 
of  the  Wirren  Rod  and  Gun  Club  acted 
as  club  representatives  and  actually  did 
much  of  tl  e  work. 

The  plai  tings  this  year  were  planned  as 
B  series  o  trial  or  demonstratlonal  areas 
and  many  types  of  water  and  bottom  condi- 
tions w«r*  planted  to  give  the  experiment  a 
sevsrt  test.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhcd* 
Island  app  roxltnstrtj  •»  settlnKs  of  planu 
vers  trani  >lant«<l  from  place*  having  a  re- 
mainder c[  hardy  stock  to  »r«M  rendered 
iMirm  by  the  bUght. 

Ptports  rT<  tu  ft!th  and  tarn*  department 
iMlmlclAUi  and  loo«l  eiub  members  indt> 
Wta  tiMl  many  of  «»•  P«*«>t*  •'•  thnvlnf. 
tttme  of  tl »  tr<«nspUnta  art  mwrtwl  to  Imv« 
■rwwu  H"  4x^••t>  '»  «  faai  tiii  HMMV  «*^ 
MUM  *  '  '■<ii  ****< 

lll»4ll«#  iMMItM  eHMtmiUtll  PelMlMWII 
miN  lt\l  ^1)  ••«<•  HftlfHMI*  |M«»t  Ml  ••tlMM 

aili4tf  liM  >«**«r    AmffMtA  lirani  inwK 
•  Mitfl  liNin "   ThM*  nirMi  will  to 


HON 


IK  TMl 


Wlial  Prlo  PtMf  r 


;  hBNStON  or  KIMARIU 

UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WtSCOHSlN 
HOUtI  or  RIPIIWINTATtVM 

i  aturdiiy.  July  19.  t947 

Mr  Sti  ITH  of  Wltconaln.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  licludlnn.  as  part  of  my  rrmarka. 
a  provocitlve  article  which  appeared  In 
Time  maiazlne  a.s  of  July  21.  We  may 
not  be  In  aRreement  with  It.  but  at  least 
It  Is  a  ctallcnging  article. 

WHAT  Paici  P»\c«? 

Last  we>k  Senator  Sttlm  Bamoxs.  chair- 
man of  tie  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, went  into  a  New  Hampshire  railroad 
station  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Washington.  He 
got  his  ti<  ket.  and  a  lecture  with  It. 

•1  don'  know  what  the  heU  you  think 
about  thk  M*"****"  plan."  the  station  agent 
said,  "but  I  dont  understand  it.  and  by  Ood 
X  don't  th  lik  ycu  understand  It." 

"I  don't  claim  to  understand  all  about  it." 
BrldffM  Slid.     "Why?" 

"WsU.  I  think  ws'v*  don*  about  enough  for 
th*  rest  o  th*  world  and  lurop*  "  the  agent 
said.  "law  wh*r*  «*'v*  spsnt  120.000.000.000 
on  th*m  I  iac*  th*  war  endsd,  and  they"r*  not 
a  tfaiMBMd  bit  better  off  tluui  wImb  w*  startsd. 
in  abou  tim*  w*  ua*d  o«r  »on*y  to  do 
things  in  this  eouatry." 

What  tl  th*  answer  to  tb*  ll*w  Bampshlr* 
station  H  snt — and  to  mUliona  of  Amsrieans 


who  are  thinking  along  this  line?  They  de- 
serve a  better  answer  than  cracks  about  "'lao> 
lation"  and  '"penny  pinching." 

The  United  States  spent  »3£0.000.000  OCO— 
•SflO.OOO.OOO.COO  Is  more  than  the  Incomes  of 
all  the  American  pecple  In  the  years  19  3u  to 
1940.  Inclusive,  and  more  than  all  the  receipts 
of  the  United  States  Government  from  th* 
founding  of  the  Republic  up  to  the  present — j 
to  keep  Germany  and  Japan  from  domlnat* 
Ing  the  world.  The  main  reason  It  ost 
much  was  that  the  United  States  did  n« 
start  spending  In  earnest  until  the  Germi 
had  under  their  control  nearly  all  of  Euro] 
and  the  Japanese  had  the  most  imparta 
parts  of  Asia.  The  United  States  brcugl 
victory  in  about  the  toughest  possible 
ket. 

Now  the  leaders  of  another  country— Rt 
sia — want  to  dominate  the  world.    Is  It  cer- 
tain that  they  do.  or  are  some  nervous  Amer-^ 
leans  Just  Imagining  things?     The  evider 
of  Russia's  intention  Is  overwhelming.    It 
stronger  than  the  evidence  of  German  az 
Japanese    intentions    in    1937.     Comrount 
leaders  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  that 
the  whole  world  must  adopt  their  social 
economic  system,  and  "the  Internatiouol 
Viet  shall  be  the  human  race  '"    The  Cc 
nlst  philosophy  says  further  that  good 
should  work  like  beavers  to  bring  about  thl 
world  victory  of  communism. 

Stalin,  who  ought  to  know  what  Commu« 
nista  think,  made,  on  februnry  9.  1946.  bl 
now  famous  election  speech,  a  ke^  to 
war   Bjviet   policy.     lu   It.   he   aiasMai 
chances  of  peaee:  "Perhaps  military  oats 
ph**  ml«bt  b*  avoidad  U  it  w*r*  possihir  (c 
raw  mntertala  and  markets  to  b*  p*riixlicAl' 
redistributed  smting  th*  various  countries 
aooordano*  with  their  eoonomlo  impiTinni 
by  aireemeikt  trnd  peaeeable  setilentout 
thai  la  tmptiMibie  i«i  do  u  'i' 

laliatauitaii lulls  u(  vhe  Asm  :  ,    :  i:        >  nd 

It  tmm  AtMnrta  tm  rHUairlbutlun  nr  rai 

maietlala,  aiMl  ii  biMim  baMi  aueit  ri»i  -mI^ 

bMMiiH   tit  M«  |tti|M>Mllli»  tUI«ll>>    '  •   laitl, 

rit||ti»ii  lliMl  lis  thliiKs  nt»is  M  >  \*H 

m  l>itiM  M  ili»r»  la  i'M|iii«itstM 

^ItStl     Ilia    l.uHll    tit     ••    uln.il     iiilliiil         ltllli| 

eeimsiit*  ii  Miiothvr  ■•••imi  iy«'Pin   it«  ut 
III  iiy  ill  ii<t  «..i«iiiiiuitii  abiiui  It.    eiMlin 
H«  iii«iilr>^  iitevU  OMMMUltat   part 

lit  all  unit  <_         Mitiai  eouttthti  t<i  wsabf 
Ihtir  soeial  syBtems  ahd.  If  piMMlble,  tn  itMi 
In  a  iiutahvll,  Ihs  nviiieiic*  that 
lUnlala  intend  to  dnmiiiaie  th*  wurl 
la  duwn  to  this:  (It  Th*  Cnmmunlsts 
tk»y  du,  and  (3)  tbsy  act  a«  l(  they  mean 
TMaii  BOASa  TO  was 

It  can  b*  taken  as  settled  that  th*  Unit 
8ut*s  will  gn  to  wsr  in  an  effort  to  stop 
nation  from  dominating  th*  world      In  fi 
twie*  in  this  century  th*  Unlt*d  States 
gor*  to  war  wh*n  It  looked  as  If  rlvsl  natli 
bad  become  threaU  to  the  United  States. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
MM  yet  aa  strong  aa  that— so  there   Is 
present  reason  ror  the  United  States  to  go 
war.     But  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocialUt 
publics  might  start  to  get  that  strong,  just 
Germany  did  between  1933  and  1941.     On( 
that  process  started,  the  price  of  safety  for  i 
United  Bute*  would  go  up  every  year- 
tt  aalgbt  get  a  lot  higher  than  $35O.0C0  ron  i 

Here  are  three  changes  which  would  tr.iicej 
Russian-United  States  war  likely,  and 
for  the  United  States  to  win: 

1.  If  the  United  States,  becsuse  of  a  lor 
d**p  d*pr*a*lon  or  serious  Internal  unr< 
became  so  weakened  that  Russia  would  U 
safe  m  being  much  more  aggressive  than  st 
now  Is. 

a.  If  the  Communists  got  control  of 
and  or  India.  To  become  stronger  than 
United  Slates,  th*  Communists  would  have  I 
hold  China  and,  or  India  for  quit*  a  f« 
years— perhaps  as  many  as  30  The  Japan« 
found  that  tb*  Slav*  labor  of  industr    ' 
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Allied  control  of  Germany  to  let  the  German 
steel  Industry  work  for  Europe  at  a  higher 
production  level.  This  wlU  be  even  more 
dlOcult  for  a  Frenchman  than  for  a  citizen 
of  New  Hampshire  to  resign  himself  to  see- 
ing another  •15.000.000.000  go  out  of  the 
United  States  But  unless  both  France  and 
New  Hampshire  face  the  facU.  the  "Marshall 
approach"  will  not  work. 

HOW  rr  ux>KS  to  iioscow 
How  much  chance  has  It,  anyway?  No- 
body can  say  until  the  work  now  beginning 
In  Paris  (see  International)  comes  to  fruit 
next  September.  But  the  prospects  are  far 
from  hopeless.  Apparently,  the  Kremlin 
thinks  the  "Marshall  approach"  is  a  pretty 
good  move — on  the  United  States  side  of 
the  board.  Before  Molotov  In  Paris  turned 
down  the  Invitation  to  participate,  the  argu- 
ment in  Moscow's  Politburo  may  have  gone 
like  this: 

(In  favor  of  participation:)  "The  Paris 
meetings  will  result  In  requests  for  help  so 
high  thbt  the  United  States  Congress  will 
throw  up  Its  hands.  Then  Europe,  dls- 
Ultisloned  and  bitter,  will  turn  to  us.  So 
let  us  play  along  with  the  Paris  Conference, 
get  the  requests  up  as  high  as  possible,  and 
put  the  blame  for  faUure  on  the  United 
States." 

(Against  participation:)  "Unattractive  as 
this  Idea  will  be  to  Congress,  It  will  realize 
that  It  has  no  alternative.  Bevln  and 
Bldault  are  strong  enough  to  keep  the  re- 
quests within  reason.  If  we  get  Into  this 
thing  we  will  have  to  let  the  eastern  Euro- 
peun  countries  In;  that  means  they  will  be 
trading  freely  with  western  Euro|)e,  and  will 
be  drawn  out  of  our  urblt  We  must  back 
away  and  try  to  save  what  we  can — eastern 
Europe  ' 

The  present  pulltni  and  stralnlni  ol  the 
■ovui  BMtslitaa,  analdus  to  get  Into  the  only 
priMpevi  iitNt  iffers  lunpe  hop*  atiesis  lhi> 
wMiiin  or  ihe  latter  Miitninvnl— from  a 
Huviei  ktaiidittiiiii  Where  will  Pniand  And 
ft  NiNrHei  fill  her  eoalf  Now  oaii  ihs  NuMians 
My  Oieehiieliivalila  for  iiuallly  Iniumy  ini'd* 
U«UV  When  MttlitKtv  mi  t*arlK  Itrnke  MroM 
alnni  the  miiimiii  irlssie  line  nnisi  nf  tne 
besi  iiiiuintii's  risk*,  iniMi  nl  ih*  luiuiiiriea 
wiih  HiHh  iMiitir  tuiHliiMiviiy,  wen  Ml  M 
Mtdituiv'ii  •iiin  ff  ihs  line,  If  emlfiil  Mi 
weatein  Ihm  pr  iiegin  to  revive  with  United 
males'  hfi|i.  M'tiiiinv  msy  well  nnd  Ihe  pen> 
uleii  of  NuasiMi  snietlte  nitiitirieii  inereai* 
Invly  reeiive. 

TNI  iONIlT  MAN 

Th*  world,  as  well  as  the  Kremlin's  Fnllt* 
bura.  wetideird  whether  th*  United  Itntea 
OoBffreie  and  t>ei  pte  would  hatk  the  Mnr< 
shall  approiith  1*0  far,  Congress  Is  showing 
both  a  healthy  ski-ptlcUm  nnd  nn  unhealthy 
oynlclsm.  )ne  United  States  t.jnator  suid 
privately  last  week  that  he  was  willing  to 
see  Europe  get  $5,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000.- 
000— but  no  more  If  Europe's  recovery  cculd 
be  bought  for  15.000,000,000  instead  of  $15,- 
000,000.000.  that  would  be  fine.  On  the  other 
band.  If  15.000,000.000  gets  Europe  only  a 
third  of  the  way  out  of  the  pit,  $5.00D,000,000 
wculd  be  a  waste,  and  $15,000,000,000  might 
be  a  good  investment. 

John  Tabeb.  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  held  up  the 
emergency  aid  to  Greece  for  2  months  while 
he  tries  to  pare  down  the  $300,000,000  ap- 
propriation by  roaring  haggling  questions  at 
State  Department  witnesses.  Even  though 
piecemeal  aid  to  Greece  does  not  make  much 
long-range  sense,  the  crisis  In  thst  country 
Is  getting  worse  and  Johm  Tabw  does  not 
seem  to  hsve  sny  Ideas  for  coping  with  it. 
Last  week  the  Greek  Government  arrested 
4,000  Communists  on  charges  of  plotting  to 
take  over  the  country  (see  Foreign  News). 
Prom  Communist-run  Albania,  a  new  guer- 
rilla drive  over  the  Greek  border  began. 
Suppoee  either  Internal  or  ektemal  Com- 
munist pres.ture,  or  both,  succeeded  In  over- 
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throwing  the  Greek  state.  Does  John  Tabss 
have  any  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
dislodge  a  Communist  government  from 
Athens?  Or  any  estimate  of  how  mtich  a 
Communist  coup  in  Greece  would  increase 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  saving 
Turkey  or  Italy  or  France  from  conimunism? 

These  questions  face  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  State  Department.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, the  Department  carries  the  unpopular 
load  of  responsibility  on  its  none-too-sturdy 
shoulders  As  George  Marshall  faced  doubt- 
ing and  Iraie  Congressmen  last  week  he  might 
have  reflected  that  he  was  not  ihe  first  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  be  where  he  found  himself. 
Henry  Adams  had  noted: 

"The  Secretary  of  State  has  always  stood 
as  much  alone  as  the  historian.  Required 
to  look  far  ahead  and  round  him,  he  measures 
forces  unknown  to  party  managers,  and  has 
found  Congress  more  or  less  hostile  ever  since 
Congress  first  sat.  The  Secretary  of  State 
exists  only  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
world  which  Congress  would  rather  ignore; 
of  obligations  which  Congress  repudiates 
whenever  it  can:  of  bargains  which  Congress 
distrusts  and  tries  to  turn  to  Its  advantage 
or  reject." 

THREE  TESTS 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  United  States  people  had  nearly  al- 
ways come,  however,  reluctantly,  to  the  point 
whsre  they  barked  broad,  essential  foreign 
policy  when  "xjth  the  need  and  the  work- 
ability of  a  given  program  was  clear.  The 
need  for  United  States  action  to  stop  Russia 
was  plain  enouph:  this  summer's  work  at 
Paris  would  give  the  Congress  and  the  people 
an  Idea  of  whether  It  waa  workable  To 
whatever  Paris  produced,  the  United  Statei 
would  apply  certain  tests     Among  them; 

(1)  That  the  United  States  will  he  pHylni 
for  rehabilitation,  nut  for  mere  relief  which 
would  0))t)n  up  endleaa  vlttaa  nr  spending , 

(I)  ThAt  United  lUI**  nnannal  and  irrh* 
nieal  eiii>eria  will  be  able  M  eNninine  h<tw  the 
mnney  ia  a|)ent  an  Ihitl  th*  pfupl*  who  p$y 
(tir  U  kiHiw  II  la  liul  heinii  lilllereU  away 

(I)  Tha*  Ihe  poIUIPmI  reatili  nf  iha  |n'n> 
irani  la  a  les«enlnii  nf  ihi>  Dunmnnlai  Uiienl, 

TNV  Al.rMMATIVI 

($  Ii  irne  Ihat  «he  Uiiiied  NiaiM  has  nn 
ftlleinalive  In  Miiphdiim  MON  MlllMa  «H 
lumper  tl  hHN  Jimi  line  llie  Onttei  HlalN 
rmitd  tiarl  dr»tM*ihil  ntnmlo  hnnilm  nn  ttua* 
•la  now,  before  the  Hnsiians  cati  reinliate. 
It  rould.  but  there  liin't  one  rhance  in  10,> 
000,000  that  It  win.  luiMen  oenturiN  a|o  ft 
great  chtiKtinn  iHt  Anbroee)  laid  it  down 
that  rhrlMtlnns  have  nn  right  to  go  to  war 
"unleas  driven  tu  It  "  There  are  enouHh  peo- 
ple in  the  United  Btatea  who  (eel  the  way 
Ambroae  felt  about  it,  so  that  the  Ruastans 
need  not  stay  awaks  nights. 

For  those  Americans  who  do  not  agree 
with  Ambrose,  there  Is  another— and  a  highly 
practical— reason  for  not  jumping  into  a  pre- 
ventive war  with  Russia.  At  the  end  of  that 
war.  the  world,  the  United  State*  Treasury, 
the  United  States  economy  would  be  in  such 
a  mess  that  the  postwar  chaos  might  create 
more  Communists  than  the  atomic  bombs 
had  killed.  The  United  States  obviously, 
would  always  fight  If  It  had  to.  The  trick  was 
to  keep  from  having  to. 

The  Marshall  approach  Is  one  obvious  way 
of  trying  to  stave  off  a  situation  In  which 
war  would  be  Inevitable.  Another  attempt  is 
the  Wedemeyer  mission  (see  National  Af- 
fairs) to  find  out  how  to  help  China  and 
Korea  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munlsu.  If  that  mUslon  develops  a  "Wede- 
meyer approach'"  to  Asia,  It  may  cost  the 
United  States  a  few  billions,  too. 

But  both  together  will  not  look  big  com- 
pared to  the  United  SUtes  bill  for  World 
War  III:  $350,000,000,000  plus.  Peeee  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  Is  prob- 
able ss  long  as  the  United  SUtes  sUya  out  In 


front.  If  Russia  begins  to  catch  up,  the 
price  of  United  States  safety  might  go  up 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000,000  a  month. 


** 


Aid  to  FOreif  n  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  fwint  beyond  which  our  ex- 
port trade  cannot  be  still  further  ex- 
panded so  long  as  our  taxpayers  will 
lend  the  people  in  foreign  countries  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 
The  next  step  will  be  for  our  foreign 
debtors  to  say  to  our  taxpayers  as  cred- 
itors: "If  you  expect  to  be  paid  you  must 
lend  us  the  money  to  pay  you  with.  To 
save  your  investments  you  must  restore 
our  solvency  by  loaning  to  us  until  you 
are  bankrupt." 

Such  an  appeal  is  Irresistible  to  our 
happy  care-free  spenders  and  lenders 
who  wish  to  build  a  Utopia  with  Ameri- 
can credit.  Let  us  not  forget  that  credit 
In  any  form  represents  debt  In  some  other 
form. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  Insertlni 

a  lUt  of  the  few  "HmHll"  loans  and  glfia 

which   "Uncle   Shylock"   hai   rfCpnUjr 

made;  ,    ^^ 

In  tHotMNmde 

0/  dollert 

Albanlai  THNUih  DNHHA 40,101 

Ai'Meiiiiniii  Oullumi  and  leeHnlMl 

aid.  bnnii  erediM.... .•..•...■  HI 

AtiNiriMi   Nuppllee.  iMRli  wMIIMi 

Bur^iUM  primly..............       NiOM 

AuwlrnllM     l#iid'lea»e  and   flM$i 

wnr  liininllKihiMM  .0        MiMi 

Heltthim     t ik,  lend>teaae.  eur> 

Slua  pixpriiy    ...  ......      iVi.OOO 

Ivlft!    LMIiural  and   ieehnleel 
aid .  »-.•••  i.  •-• 

■raatl :  Banit  eredlte,  eultural  and 
terhniral    ald..«>.Ba>»*>«a*M«       TO,    .. 

BurniR     Lend-teeee... ...>■•••■«•        11,000 

Canada:  Alaska  Highway liO.lll 

Chile:  Bank  crediu.  cultural  and 
technical    aid 42,196 

China :  Export  •  Import  Bank 
crediu,  surplus  property,  lend- 
lease  1.482,708 

Colombia:  Bank  credits,  cultural 
and  technical  aid 860 

Costa  Rica:  Inter-American  High- 
way, cultural  and  technical  aid..  I,  £40 

Cuba:  CiUtural  and  technical  aid.  100 

Czechoslovakia :  Export  -  Import 
Bank  crediU  and  stui>Itis  prop- 
erty.          81.304 

Denmark:  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  surplus  property.. _        40,000 

Dominican  'Republic:     Cultural 

and  technical  aid W 

Ecuador:  Bank  credlU.  culttiral 
and  technical  aid .  1,908 

Egypt:  War  Installations 11.800 

■1  Salvador:  Inter- American  High- 
way, cultural  and  technical  aid.  tt? 

Ethiopia:  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  surplus  property..  4.000 

Finland:  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  surplus  property 08.000 

Prance:  Export  -  Import  Bank 
credits  and  surpliu  property..  1.  MO.  000 

Germany:  supplies — — .      400.00i 


I 


1 
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ll«th«rlancU 
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New    ZMi«4d 

war 
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tn  thousands 
of  dollars 
Loan,  surplus  prop- 


lend 


fta8tst«nc«. 
lease,      surplus 


Great  Brttali  i 

erty 
Greece :        E^nomtc 

UNRRA. 

Guataoiala:  knter- American  High- 
way, cultu  ral  and  technical  aid. 
Haiti :  Cultu  ral  and  tachmcal  aM. 
nter-Amerlcan  High* 
way.  techi  ical  and  cultural  aid. 
Hungary:  8i rplus  property. 

r\xtd  war  tnstallatlona.. 
India :  Surp  u«  property 
Italy:  Bc<ni(|mlc  r«ll«f.  lsport-Iai> 
loans.  iiMCtal  oonatd- 


property  I 
tonal  aid... 


4.400.000 


790  000 

62T 
M 

418 

15  o:o 
6A.o:o 

50.000 


5  '8.  OCO 

ao.oco 

41 


Japan;   8ttp>ll«s... Ml. 000 


Koraa:  8up|il«s,  surplus  property. 
Lebanon:  B  lucaUooal  aid. 
Liberia:  Cl^  Ic  ImprovemenU. 
Mesteo:     l^nk    erediu.    cultural 


Ixport-Import  Bank 
■urplua  prop- 


Surplus   property. 
iBst4ll«tlons 

Inter- American  Hlgh- 
eultiirMl  and  technical  aid. 
Is]  art-Import  Bank  cred- 


ID  ter-Aaserlcan  Highway. 

Cttltural  I  nd  technical  aid 

:ultural  and  techstcal 


Parafuay 
aid  -.- 

Peru     BanI 
technical 

Philippines 


credlU.  cultural   and 
aid    war  Installations. 

War  claims 

PotaDd:  B::^art-Import  Bank  cred- 
its, aurpl  IS  property 

Portopi:  1 'ar  facilities 


Saudi  AfBMt 


Spain:   Wai 


Nations 
Afghan  is la 
Rumania 
oX  South  A 


Export-Import  Bank 
.surplus  property. 
Installations. 
Soviet  Cnldn:    Lend-lease. 
Syria:  Edw  ational  aid. 
Turkey;    E'onomlc    and    military 
aid.    Expt  rt-Import   Bank  cred- 
lU   

Uruguay 

tural  8nd 
Venezuela 
aM    ... 
Yemen :  Sufplus  property 
YugoaUvla    UNRRA  aid 
Value  u  idetarnuned. 


:  iurplus   property,   cul- 

technlcal  aid 

Cultural  and  tcctuUcal 


o:o 

90 

so.aoo 

•7.874 


:tt, 


8.707 

a.  430 

86.800 

47 

38 

3.930 
685.000 

80.000 

la.ooo 

1£6 

250.000 

10 


270.030 

733 

144 
1.000 


lot  receiving  United  Sutes  aid: 
Bulgaria.   Ireland.   Luxemburg. 
$lam.  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Union 
rlca. 


Rcvis  ion  of  UN  Charter  Orerihie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MTNNraKTr* 

m  THE  hOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVBS 

SUurday.  July  19.  1947 


JUI^D.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoio.  I 

following  article  by  Edgar 


Mr 

to  extend 
Incltide 
Ansel  Moi^rer 


tlie 


Tbere  Is 

gresslonal 
overdue. 


Congress  ional 


up  during 


STOaM  OTKB  THX  XTIt 

ao  mystery  about  last  week's  con- 
blow-up 


over    the    UN.      It    was 


emotion 
two  long  years. 


building 
It  bnAe  out  in  a 


concerted  demand  that  ttoe  American  ad- 
ministration take  the  lead  In  reforming  the 
US  structure  so  that  It  can  do  Its  Job. 

This  Job  is  not  keeping  the  little  countries 
In  order.  It  Is  not  providing  a  headquarters 
for  international  cooperation  In  matters  ol 
health,  control  of  dangerous  drugs,  econom- 
ics, finance,  or  education  There  are  plenty 
of  other  wars  of  doing  k.hls 

If  millions  of  Americans  decided  to  reverse 
the  Isolationist  decision  that  followed  World 
War  I  and  become  a  charter  member  of  the 
UN.  It  Is  In  order  that  the  UN  so  fortlhed 
should  keep  the  peace  of  the  world 

In  the  course  of  the  first  2  years,  as  10 
Congrewsmen  put  It.  "Bxperlence  increasing- 
ly indlcaten  that  the  UN.  in  lU  present  struc- 
ture, is  not  fully  adequate  for  ihl»  t*isk  " 

Its  inadequacy  first  showed  itself  m  the 
matter  of  getting  the  Soviet  troops  out  ot 
Iran.  The  International  organlxatUm  had  to 
be  underlined  by  the  power  of  the  United 
•Utes  befnce  It  proved  effective 

■Ince    then     largely    because   ol    the   vi 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  hi 
proved  inadequaU   tn  every  disputed  ques- 


Fully    cognisant    of    this    situation     tnoi 
American  admlnisuatlon  has  sedulously  oy* 
paased  the  UN  In  lU  diaruaslou  of  raaUy  MB* 
portent  nutters. 

Waahlngton  wants  atomic  control  mad* 
subject  to  an  autonomoua  body  responsibte 
only  indlrecUy.  If  at  all.  to  the  UN  Sectirity 
Council 

Washington  decided  on  unilsteral  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  with  only 
belated  ctirtay  to  the  international  organuj 
nation  at  Lake  Success 

In  offering  lu  aid  in  the  economic  reha- 
bilitation of  Europe.  Washington  ignored 
the  UN  Soclsi  and  BooooaUc  Council. 

More    recenUy   stUl.    British    Oelegatr    >ir 
Alexauider    Cadogau    informed    bis    UN    cul- , 
leagues  that  If  Ibm  intematloual  urgsniaa- 
tioii    proved    unable    to  pre%'ent   Yugoslavia. 1 
Bulgaria,    and    Albania    from    Interfering    in 
Oreece.  it  had  better  pack  up. 

Congreastonal    displeasure    with     the    UI 
(>erformance    showed    itself    clearly    in    this ' 
debate  over  American  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key.    Some   60   or   TO   Senators    and    Repre- 
sentaUves  expressed  theu-  sympathy  for 
UN      A  number  sUted  flatly  that  if  the 
in   Its  piesent  strticturc  proved   inadeqi 
to   keep   world's  peace.   It   ought   to   t>e   re- 
modeled. ., 

This   wss   a   warning.     But   the   Ameiic 
itdmlntstration  chose  to  Ignore  It     I 
Truman   has.  I  unsglne.  nothing  against 
reform  of  the  UN.  but  he  is  not  sure 
r.he  people  yet  want  It       American  Delegal 
.\ustin  St  Lske  Success  feels.  I  thmk. 
reform  is  probably  neccasary  but  premati 

But  a  number  of  Senators  and  Reprceenl 
uvea    prefer    to    follow    the    Federation 
Atomic    Scientists    in    the    belief    that    nc 
and  not  later  is  the  tlnte  to  stop  the  n€ 
war. 

So  as  Intelligent  and  paUiotic  Americ 
leaders,  they  have  acted. 

Senators      PiMlWi'i.      Tobct,      Bauiv 
Putifoass,    CAIN     (Republicans);    McMahc 
Brao.    SFiuutMAM.    OMahokxt.    and    Tati 
(Democrats).  Introduced  a  resolution  askt 
that    •action  l)e  taken  to  propoee  and 

amt — ' *"  that  wtU  strengthen  the  Unit 

Nations  Into  an  instrument  to  preserve  worl 
peace." 

Eepreaentatlves  Haux.  Jxtdd.  Mumot,  liui 
maaaa.  Wbom  (Republicans);  Hays. 
FAUvia.  Mansfikls.  Richasos.  and  Bvi 
(Democrats)  went  further:  They  Introduc 
a  teeolutlon  asking  the  President  irame-l 
dlately  to  take  the  Initiative  "for  the  pur< 
pose  of  making  the  United  Nations  capable 
ol  enacting,  interpreting,  and  enforcL 
world  law  to  prevent  war.  " 

Whereupon  Senator "TaTLoa.  preferring 
House  to  the  Senate  version,  collected 
colleagues.  Senators  Cbavxz,  Pxppxb,  Mxnuui 


Id   Introduced  the 
resolution  in  the 

neither  the  Presl- 
Jations  can  Ignore, 
^nce  of  the  Amerl- 
rt. 

sembly  in  Decem- 
ber at  that  meeting 
Ori^antzstlon  will 
lulta  or  there  will 
jform  It. 
ting  rid  of  the  veto. 


Utnt 

I  REMARKS 

H.  SMITH 

ISIN 

>RBSBNTATIVBS 

1 19.  1947 

iRin.    Mr  Speak- 

Ithat  the  admin- 

»rrect  the   Intol- 

iropf  created  by 

It  may  be  tliat 

vt  Lviued  to  0<n- 

of  our  mili- 

le  occupied  lone. 

:t  upon  the  whole 

is  part  of  my  i-e- 

in  editorial  which 

Star  of  July  18: 

i.KU 

ly  other  phases  of 
Just    Issued    to 

|y  is  chiefly  signtfl- 

leaning      At   Ptits- 

ilted  Ststes  Joined 

Idoptlng   the   prln- 

the  German  ecjn- 

shsll    be  given    to 

ilture  ard  peacfful 

Inoe   then  we  have 

a  mistake  harm- 

}pe     In  effect .  Oed- 

I represent  s  fonnsi 
that  fact,  and  they 

Ibie  corrective    rw  hs- 

iperseding    the    one 
ihower    in    May    of 
[Idea   of   a   more   or 
ly.     As  commander 
Jeneral  Clay  is  in- 
|hi£    responsibilities 
|mind:    "An  orderly 
requires    the    oco- 
la    stable    and    pro- 
U   as  the   necessary 
It   Germany    is   not 
ructlve  mllitarlun." 
he  promotes  poli- 
the   defeated    Reich 
^ery thing  he  can  to 
|lndustrlal   potential 
itinent  as  a  whole, 
hall  of  it 
the  Potsdam  prln- 
emphasis  '  on   agri- 
tic  industries— 
0  so-c ailed  Mor- 
irmany  to  a  nation 
the   principle  has 
1  could  not  be  prac- 
Europe   as   a   whole, 
productive  capac- 
of  the  continental 
vigorous  if  Euro- 
achieved.     That   Is 
Irective  to  General 
led  Control  Council 
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Is  to  seek  the  economic  unification  of  the 
four  xones.  Short  of  that,  given  continued 
Russian  aloofness,  he  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  bizonal  arrangemenU  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  to  try  to  persuade  the  French  to 
merge  their  zone  with  ours  and  Britain's. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  Marshall  proposal  for 
Kuroptan  recovery.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  French  will  act  favorably 
on  this  score.  They  have  a  natural  and 
Justified  distrust  of  an  Industrially  strong 
Germany,  but  If  there  are  adequate  guar- 
anties against  resurgent  militarism,  such  a 
Oormany  need  not  be  feared.  It  has  rightly 
been  described  as  the  workshop  of  Europe. 
With  something  like  the  American-proposed 
pact  to  keep  It  disarmed,  it  can  be  made  to 
hum  again  without  endangering  lu  neigh- 
bors. Until  It  does  hum.  until  lu  resources 
are  properly  utilized,  there  can  be  no  real 
economic  come-back  on  the  continent 


from  wartime  taxation  is  now.  not  at  some 
future  date  that  Is  based  upon  political 
"timing."  If  the  Senate  cannot  produce  the 
votes  to  make  the  reduction  effective  on 
January  1.  the  people  will  t>e  certain  to  reg- 
ister their  Judgment  of  the  high-tax  admin- 
istration in  the  1948  elections. 

We  feel  that  the  people  of  this  coiuitry 
want,  to  stand  behind  Secretary  Marshall  in 
helping  poor,  starving  but  courageous  Eu- 
ropean nations  which  are  bucking  the  Soviet 
slavery  system,  but  with  forty-one  billions 
In  revenues  coming  to  the  administration  It 
Is  obvious  that  by  prudent  management  both 
forms  of  relief  could  be  effected  if  the  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  would  curb  lu  wild  desire  to 
spend  for  politics'  sake. 


Only  Outiidcra  Get  Relief 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  coNwrcTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 
Mr.    LODGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram: 

ONLY   OUTSIDXaS  CXT   RXLIIF 

The  Senate  has  again  passed  the  OOP's 
revived  income-tax-reduction  measure  by  a 
vote  of  eo  to  32.  The  figures  look  good,  but 
not  good  enough  to  meet  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  to  override  another  veto  by 
Hlffh  Tax  Harry. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  Its  doom  In  the  cus- 
tomary manner,  with  all  hope  for  relief  to 
the  45.000.000  American  Income-tax  payers 
vlrtuaUy  gone.  If  two  Republicans  had  not 
deserted  their  party  to  vote  against  the  new 
Knutson  bill.  45.000.000  Americans  could  have 
looked  ahead  to  January  1  with  confidence 
restored  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
back-breaking  tax  burden  would  be  lifted  a 
little. 

The  House  Is  expected  to  override  the  veto 
with  ease.  Then  It  will  go  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  High  Tax  Harry's  veto  and  a  mes- 
sage from  him  which  will  tell  the  45.000.000 
Americans  they  must  carry  the  burden  of  his 
high-tax  administration  so  that  we  (the 
same  45,000.000)  can  spend  more  money 
abroad. 

Billions  for  European  relief— perhaps 
twerty-five  or  thirty  billions— but  four 
billions  for  American  relief.  That  is  un- 
thinkable, as  High  Tax  Harry  said  before  "at 
this  time." 

It  doesn't  look  as  though  the  Senate  could 
muster  the  extra  votes  to  override  the  ex- 
pected veto,  even  though  some  of  the  more 
optimUtlc  gentlemen,  such  as  Senator 
George,  the  Georgia  Democrat,  and  Senator 
MiLLTKiN.  the  Colorado  Republican,  are  still 
predicting  a  "fighting  chance." 

The  only  thing  the  people  can  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  matter  of  high-tax  relief  Is 
a  new  bill  a  "political'  bill,  some  time  In 
the  next  session,  which  meets  In  January 
1948.  It  will  be  a  political  bill,  because  Mr. 
Truman,  In  an  election  year,  will  try  the  Im- 
possible trick  of  trying  to  convince  the 
45.000.000  he  was  for  lower  taxes  aU  the 
time. 

Nobody  te  going  to  be  fooled  by  any  eco- 
nomic nonsenae  in  1948.    The  need  for  relief 


Ptfi  Antilynchini  LegUlatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19.  1947 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illlnola.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  herewith  include  a  letter  which 
I    have    received    from    the    Honorable 
William  Terry,  mayor  of  the  town  of 
Lovejoy.  111.,  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.  Terry  is  one  of  the  mo.st  able  com- 
munity officials  it  has  ever  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  and  to  work  with  since  I 
have  been  in  public  office.    He  speaks 
with  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  his  communication.    The  spe- 
cific incident  which  he  mentions  may 
come    entirely    within    State    authority 
but  I  cannot  let  the  matter  pass  without 
saying  "amen"  to  Mayor  Terry's  remarks. 
There  Is  one  thing  Congress  cain  do  and 
that  is  to  enact  antilynching  legislation. 
I  hope  a  sufficient  nrmber  of  Members 
will  join  with  me  in  signing  discharge 
petition  No.  9  to  force  consideration  of 
such  legislation  before  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress.     Mayor  Terry's 
letter  follows: 

LovEJOT.  111.,  July  16,  1947.. 
Hon.  MELViN  Pkice. 
t        Member  of  Congress, 

Wasfitngton,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIS:  Please  permit  me  to  apologize 
for  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time  ask- 
ing your  consideration  of  this  letter,  but  1 
feel  that  the  Issues  involved  are  as  import- 
ant as  any  question  now  pressing  upon  your 
busy  attention.  Thousands  of  Negroes  in 
our  "Democratic"  country  are  terribly 
shocked  at  the  recent  occurrences  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  upon  a 
subject  which  so  vitally  affects  the  Lonor  of 
the  Nation  and  the  very  character  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  institutions  that  I  trust  you 
will  think  me  justified  In  speaking  very 
plainly  about  it.  Very  sadly  1  am  now  re- 
ferring to  what  appears  to  be  a  delib-rate 
massacre  Inflicted  upon  a  number  of  help- 
less Negroes  In  a  segregated  prison  stockade 
In  Glynn  County.  Ga..  July  11.  Gleaming 
from  the  reluctant  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  coroner's  Jury,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  killing  of  those  Negro 
prisoners  was  not  to  any  degree  Justifiable. 

Silence  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress will  merely  result  in  compounding 
atrocities. 


Outbreaks  similar  to  the  one  above  re- 
ferred to  convinces  the  Nation,  as  It  has  on 
many  other  occasions,  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion has  come. 

The  local  environment  and  prejudicial 
spirit  of  that  pert  of  our  country  echoes  no 
voice  of  Justice  to  otu  colored  people. 

The  Negro's  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  his 
country  Is  unquestionable.  The  Negro  saja 
to  his  country.  "Though  you  slay  me.  yet 
will  I  8er\'e." 

Sir.  as  time  marches  on,  the  reminiscence* 
of  the  Negroee'  devotion  and  loyalty  to  thU 
country  are  focused  'n  our  national  history. 
His  blood  offering  Is  not  for  himself  or  for  his 
race,  but  for  his  country.  His  blood  flowed 
like  a  stream  throtigh  uur  Nation's  bUtorj 
from  the  Commons  of  Boston  to  Carrlial. 

The  Negro  was  with  Washington  In  the 
dark  days  of  Valley  Forge.  The  black  troops 
fought  courageously  with  Jackson  behind  the 
fleecy  breastworks  at  Npw  Orleans.  Two 
hundred  thousand  black  boys  in  blue  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  immortal  Lincoln 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  The  Negro 
was  the  positive  cause  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  negative  catise  of  the  United  Nations  with 
which  we  face  tbe  world  today. 

Sir.  let  us  bear  In  mlod  that  every  high- 
minded  American  must  be  touched  with  a 
tinge  of  shame  when  he  contemplates  that 
his  rallying  cry  for  the  liberation  of  human- 
ity Is  msde  a  delusion  and  a  snare  by  these 
racial  barbarities. 

In  the  name  of  Justice  and  humanity,  may 
I  appeal  to  you  for  the  part  you  may  take  in 
bringing  this  hideous.  un-American,  and 
cowardly  deed  before  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  such  legislation  that  you  may  deem 
proper? 

Trusting  that  divine  providence  will  assist 
you  and  your  colleague  in  thU  matter.  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

WiLUAM  TzaaT. 


It's  Simple  Justice 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 
Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943  the 
Congress  provided  for  relief  from  income 
taxes  in  the  case  of  men  and  women  dying 
in  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  other  of  the 
United  Nations.  Any  Federal  income 
tax  for  1941  and  later  years  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  indi- 
vidual was  forgiven.  However,  the  for- 
giveness of  taxes  applied  only  if  the 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  had  not  paid 
his  taxes  before  he  died.  Now  this  is 
a  most  unusual  distinction  to  draw.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  for  one  cannot  explain 
why  the  conscientious  serviceman  who 
felt  the  duty  to  try  to  keep  current  in 
his  income-tax  payments  should  be  de- 
nied the  same  tax  treatment  as  the  in- 
dividual who  decided  to  forget  all  about 
income  taxes  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  H.  R.  479  wiU  provide 
an  unjustified  exemption  from  taxation 
of  unearned  income  of  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces.    The  obviaoE 
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that.  In  my  opinion.  Is  that 
decided  upon  the  policy  of 
of  income  taxes  for  deceased 
the  Armed  Forces  in  1943, 
DO  jnstiflcatkn  whatever  In 
cdfctlngulsh  between  the  families 
who  paid  their  taxes  and  the 
those  who  did  not. 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  to  pro- 
or  special   treatment   for 
the  Armed  Forces  or   for 
tbetr  families.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  »ne  am  in  favor  of  seeing  tbat 
personnel   and   all   veterans 
situated  receive  the  same  treat- 
vote  for  H.  R.  479. 
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5i  titrdav.  Jutf  19   JM7 

Ux.  LAI  CADE.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
authority  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RactRO.  I  wlsb  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
news  release  from  the  New  Yoric  Times 
of  July  It  lt4^  regarding  the  building 
of  thf  lanr ?st  sohrent  reflnedlubricating- 
oil  rr  finery  fn  the  world  at  Lake  Charles, 
Lm 

Mr  Spei  ker.  Lake  Charles  is  the  prin- 
cipal diy  A  my  district,  and  during  the 
war  the  v  ovemment  established  more 
than  $20O.iO0.QOO  of  war  plants  to  manu- 
facture critlcai  war  materiel,  two  of  the 
hnvest  of  which  are  the  Citie.s  Service 
Co.  hi?h -octane  fa5ollne  refinery  and 
the  Forest  me  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.  .syn- 
thetlc-rabfeer  plant.  In  aOdiUon.  other 
plants  m  inufacturtng  other  critical 
chemicals  for  the  war  eflort  were  con- 
structed at  Lake  Charles,  and  all  of  these 
plants  mat  e  a  magnlflceni  contribution 
in  the  vlnmng  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  industries  were  not 
located  atJLake  Charle.s.  La.,  on  account 
of  the  sa  Dbrious  climate  but  for  the 
rMton  thi  t  Laki  Charles  is  located  m 
tHe  center  of  the  petroleum-producing 
area  of  Lo<  tisiana.  and  due  to  our  having 
eatarbll^hec  there  one  of  the  nnost  mod- 
em and  substantial  ports  in  the  Oulf 
area  at  Like  Charles  on  the  Calcasieu 
River,  inland  33  miles  fram  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  unique  fact  in  the  building  of  this 
port  1 1th  its  excellent  and  modem 
i5  that  the  people  of  Calca.sleu 
nuiah    aid    Lake    Charles    expended 
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new   enterprise   to  Loxilsiana   and   my 
district. 

The  article  carried  In  the  New  York 
Times  Is  as  follows: 
comrikirT   fo«mb>  fob   ■■riwim   oil — cncoM 

CORP  ,  orrsHouT  or  crma  SBBVicx  ano  com- 

rmtnu.,  to  mau»  bocb  fi-ant 

The  Cities  Serrlc*  Co.  and  the  Continental 
Oil  Co.  announced  yesterday  formation  of 
the  Cltcon  Corp..  for  the  maniifjicture  o* 
solrent  refined  hibrlcaUng  olla.  The  an- 
nouncement «iald  the  new  company,  which 
win  be  85  percent  owned  by  Cities  S^rrtre 
and  35  percent  by  Continental,  will  have  the 
largest  plant  of  Its  kind  in  the  United  State* 
Construction  of  the  plant  on  a  les-acre  tract 
near  the  refineries  of  both  compantes  at  Latis 
Charles.  La.,  will  begin  in  the  fall.  The  plant 
will  have  a  dally  production  capacity  of  6.000 
barrels  o<  96  VI  oils  aad  wUl  bouse  factlities 
for  making  Tarlotn  gradn  of  bright  ^'  •  k 
ncMtral  oUs,  and  fully  refined  cr>si.u  i.r 
waaes.  More  than  500  persona  wUl  be  em- 
ployed by  Cltcon. 

W  Alton  Jones,  president  of  Cltlea  Service, 
was  elected  ctialrman  at  ttie  board  of  the 
new  company,  and  Burl  S  Watson,  a  vlc« 
president  of  Cities  Sanrlce.  president  V  ce 
preaidcnta  are  BaroM  Oabaro.  vice  prcsKlent 
of  Contmcntal.  and  A.  P  Frame.  »ice  pr.-i- 
dent  of  Petroleum  Advisers.  Inc.  Dirri'irs' 
of  tlw  new  coaapany.  Including  the  forFgo.iig.  j 
are  H.  L.  CTBrien.  L.  D  Mann,  and  O 
Matacr.  al  ClUes  Scrvtcc  and  B  P  Ball 
.'-'erg*  B.  Jurenev.  and  P.  W  Mann,  of  Can> 
Mncntal  Oil.  B.  R.  Jotxnstonc  and  C. 
Wc«er  im  elected  secretary  and  trcacurer.] 
respectirely.  snd  P  M  Slmrson  was  ap-j 
rotntsd  rcsMent  general  manager. 
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Df  THB  RUOSB  OF  REPfUESSirTAnVia 

Saturdat.  Juty  19.  1947 

Mr.  RORAN       Mr     Speaker.     un< 

leave  to  e.Mend  my  own  remarks  m 
Rsccaa.  I  am  pleased  to  include  my  dii 
trict  news  release  for  next  week. 

This  interesting  letter  was  compoKec 
by  my  .<^cretary.  Mr.  William  S.  Ro) 
and  I  feel  is  a  very  satisfactory  explana.* 
tJon  of  the  "flying  saucer'   mystery 
Hot  WxATitsi  Wommmvcs 

Newspapers  here  devote  considerable  sf 
to  denying  that  weather  In  the  Matloni 
Capital  is  any  different  from  that  found  In] 
any  other  city  of  eastern  United  States 
There  is,  however,  something  about  Washing - 
ton  in  mktoummer  that  m»lua  one  aae  mental 
trying  woBsrs  on  numerous  oeeaalons 

Por  Instance,  one  of  the  little  dally  dc 
sheets  which   is  freely  circulated  about   tl 
capital  announced  last  week  that  the  l/nKed' 
States  Treasury  would  write  off  M.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
worth  of  RPC  loans  as  bad  debt.     Thst.  to) 
quote  this  InTormant.  is  the  OMney  which 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  fig- 
ures has  gone  down  the  rat-hoIc  in  recent  j 
years. 

But  we  needn't  worry  abotit  It,  the  auo{ 
thorlty  assures  tis.    Since  loans  to  RFC  were^ 
charged  off  tha  Ooremmcnt  books   as  ex- 
penditures   when    made,    any    return    thagj 
might  have  come  on  these  loans  would  hai 
bsen  considered  Income.     Since  no  balancw^ 
sheet  exists,  they  teU  us,  "this  wont  tl 
finances  at  aU." 
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Miss  Cecilia  Ring.  Mr.  John  Ourr,  S.  J.  (for- 
merly  Gonzagn  University) ,  Miss  Alice  Farrell. 
Others  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Cagle.  Oppor- 
tunity: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Washburn  and 
daughter,  Patricia.  Bridgeport:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Button  and  Mabel  Pateros;  Bob  Bray- 
ton.  Omak:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Jensen  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Poison,  Waterville;  and 
MaJ.  W.  G.  Turnbull.  Wenatchee. 


Unification — Fear  of  Military  Domination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  time  the  subject  of  reorganization 
of  our  armed  forces  comes  before  Con- 
gress it  is  opposed  by  some  on  the  basis 
that  it  will  pave  the  way  to  military  con- 
trol of  our  Government  and  to  eventual 
overthrow  by  military  dictatorship.  This 
charge  of  militarism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  pending  unification  bill,  H.  R.  4214. 
to  which  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  This 
suspicion  of  the  military  is  traditional  to 
the  American  people,  although  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States  there 
has  never  been  any  justification  for  it. 

The  f  ramers  of  our  Constitution,  mind- 
ful of  military  tyranny  abroad  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  provided  adequate 
safeguard  again.<it  military  domination  in 
their  newly  founded  Government.  In 
the  first  place  they  provided  that  the 
civilian  head  of  the  sUte.  the  President, 
would  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces.  Furthermore  the  execu- 
tive departments  which  administered  the 
armed  forces  are  controlled  by  civilian 
secretaries.  And  most  important,  the 
constitutional  clause  limiting  military 
appropriations  to  a  period  of  2  years 
absolutely  retains  ultimate  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislator,  and  con- 
sequently the  people.  This  power  of  the 
purse  string  is  in  the  last  analysis  the 
real    guarantee    against    any    military 

threat. 

There  is  another  safeguard  against 
military  domination,  and  that  is  the  very 
character  and  nature  of  our  professional 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  nucleus  of  the 
American  Officer  Corps  comes  from  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  is  cerUinly  conscious  of  the 
democratic  method  by  which  appoint- 
ments to  these  great  institutions  are 
made.  The  graduates  of  the  two  acad- 
emies represent  a  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ican intelligence,  leadership,  and  ideals. 
They  are  in  no  way  regimented  or  molded 
into  millUristic  form.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  national  life.  There  is  no  caste 
system  which  separates  them  from  the 
people  whom  they  serve.  Furthermore 
the  officers  who  enter  our  armed  forces 
direct  from  civilian  life  certainly  repre- 
sent a  nonmilitary,  unbiased  viewpoint. 
And  they  represent  in  time  of  war  a  great 
majority. 

Some  of  our  greatest  soldiers  have  be- 
come the  most  ardent  of  civilians  once 
they  have  laid  down  their  arms.  Men 
like  Wa.shington,  Andrew  Jackson,  Zach- 
ar>'  Taylor.  Lee,  Grant.  StonewaU  Jack- 


son, Pershing — surely  these  cannot  be 
citeid  as  menaces  to  the  American  system. 
Neither  can  such  great  citizens  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall,  or  General  Eisen- 
hower, or  General  MacArthur. 

The  charge  of  "militaristic"  is  often 
hurled  at  a  man  who  happens  to  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  service  of  defend- 
ing his  country.  This  charge  as  applied 
to  an  American  soldier  or  sailor  is  pure 
jingoism.  Certainly  the  11.000.000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  did  not  become 
"militarized.'  Just  what  does  'militar- 
ism' mean?  Let  use  use  the  dictionary 
definition  "predominance  of  the  military 
class  or  prevalence  of  their  ideals;  the 
spirit  which  exalts  military  virtues  and 
ideals."  Now  surely  militarism  as  thus 
defined  cannot  be  considered  a  serious 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  military  matters  which 
military  men  must  know  about  and  there 
are  certain  procedures  and  practices 
which  iTulitary  services  must  follow  in 
order  to  be  effective,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  militarism  itself  is  lurking  be- 
hind every  corner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  might  be  said 
that  the  average  American  citizen  re- 
flects a  greater  amount  of  militarism 
than  our  professional  forces.  Evidence 
of  this  might  be  found  in  the  numerous 
uniform  veterans"  organizations,  in  the 
lodges  and  shrines  and  other  temple  or- 
ganizations which  parade  and  hold  cere- 
monies exceedingly  military  in  appear- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  in  time  of 
peace  the  average  soldier  or  sailor  has- 
tens to  don  civilian  clothes  when  not  on 
duty. 

No:  there  is  no  justifiable  fear  ot  mili- 
tary domination  under  this  unification 
bill.  The  safeguards  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  democratic  background  of 
our  professional  armed  forces,  and  the 
long  history  of  a  civilian-controlled  Fed- 
eral Government  conclusively  convinced 
even  the  most  cautious  of  us  that  the 
fear  of  military  domination  is  a  humbug. 
Of  course,  we  must  always  be  alert  to 
guard  our  liberties,  but  we  must  not  al- 
low our  vigilance  to  obscure  and  obstruct 
progress  toward  more  effective  national 
security,  because  without  proper  pre- 
paredness the  United  States  may  indeed 
find  itself  faced  not  with  a  threat  but  with 
the  actuality  of  military  domination— 
by  some  other  country's  military  force. 
The  unification  bill  should  not  be  used 
as  a  means  to  bring  out  an  ignorant 
prejudice.  Nor  should  the  charge  of 
militarism  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
prompt  action  on  H.  R.  4214.  With  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  speedy  pas- 
sage of  this  unification   legislation. 


former  owners  have  been  given  pref- 
erence in  the  purchase  of  ships  and 
other  property,  but  farmers  have  not 
been  given  such  first  right  to  get  back 
home-farm  lands.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers were  forced  to  give  up  home  farms 
for  the  use  of  war  plants. 

Now  these  lands  are  being  sold  as  sur- 
plus property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  owners  of  such 
lands  should  have  the  first  right  to  pur- 
chase these  home-farms  from  the 
Goverrunent. 

I  have  Introduced  the  following  bill: 
A  bin  to  provide  that  former  owners  of 
farms  and  agricultural  lards  shall  have  the 
first  right  to  purchase  their  former  lands 
now  being  sold  through  War  Assets 
Administration 

Whereas  the  Government  in  pros^utlng 
the  war  effort  took  by  condemnation  and 
otherwise  large  areas  of  farm  and  agricultural 
lands  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  lands  were  used  In  agri- 
culture and  were  .the  homes  of  farms  and 
other  persons  for  many  years:  and 

Wheieas  such  lands  being  declared  surplus: 
Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Government 
in  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  shall  give  tbe 
former  owner  of  such  farm  and  agricultural 
lands,  the  first  right,  opportunity,  and 
privilege  to  purchase  any  such  lands  hereto- 
fore taken  by  condemnation  or  otherwise  and 
used  In  the  war  eflort  and  now  or  In  tha 
future  declared  surplus. 


Farmers  Should  Have  Their  Former 
Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19,  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  say  that  in  the  sale  of  surplus  property, 


From  Illusions  to  Realities  in  Foreign 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  William 
Henry  Chamberlin  from  Human  Events: 

From  Ilxusions  to  Realities  in  Foreign 

POUCT 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 
The  longer  I  stayed  in  Europe,  during  an 
extended  visit  last  year,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  Roosevelt  «dmlni£tra- 
tion's  political  conduct  of  the  late  war.  For. 
in  country  after  country,  I  found  that  Amer- 
ican military  victory  had  been  followed  by 
American  political  frtistratlon.  And  the 
course  of  postwar  events  increasingly  exposes 
as  disastrous  Illusion  every  main  assumption 
on  which  this  foreign  policy  was  based. 

It  now  seems  high  time  to  hold  an  inquest 
on  the  strange  deaths  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  "four  freedoms."  These  were  Ameri- 
can war  aims,  which  received  at  least  the 
formal  acquiescence  of  our  allies.  But  they 
have  proved  to  be  a  negation,  not  a  blue- 
print, of  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  both 
In  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Instead  of  freedom  from  want  and  from 
fear  one  finds  destitution  on  a  scale  un- 
known since  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Almost 
everywhere  there  is  haunting  fear  of  a  third 
world  war,  aometlmes  varied  by  desperate 
hope  that  such  a  war  wUl  come.  ThU  hope 
is  whispered  among  the  millions  of  miserable 
people  who  have  lost  everything  they  had 
because  of  arbitrary  territorial  changes,  ac- 
companied by  mass  expulsions  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  tyrannical  dictatorships. 
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policy    during    the    war    was 
hands  of  ungtfted  amateurs 
have  made  the  grsvest  Interna- 
on  much  the  same  iMsis  of 
perhaps  lucky  numbers,  which, 
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orelgn  policy  would  continue  to 
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ful  the  outlook  would  be  if.  instead  of  a 
destitute,  broken,  divided  Ofwaf.  «• 
could  today  deal  with  a  united  waatem- 
orlented  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  men  who  took  part  tn  tb*  antl-Naxl 
rL-Ung  of  July  30.  1944 

141  That  Amer;ca  c^uld  completely  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  power  In  Eurupe  with- 
out, aa  a  sequel,  facing  a  bitter  choice  of 
alternative*.  These  altematlvca  are  either 
to  throv.-  Americas  full  weight  into  the 
scalea  to  help  create  a  new  balance  nf  power, 
or  else  to  watch  all  of  Europe  slide  bit  by 
bit  Into  dependence  on  the  single  strung! 
land  power  wh'ch  existed  at  the  end  of  tiMl 
war,  namely,  the  S)vtet  Union  Whichever 
iKcn  of  this  delemma  u  chosen,  the  rctult 
will  be  continuous  nervous  tcnstan  and  un- 
precedented drain  on  our  national  r«KU  '-ea, 

tn 

Some  future  Metertan  any  well  d?vote 
ccnaiderabie  time  and  raaef  ch  to  bndinii  a 
plauatble  answer  to  a  balElng  question  Why 
did  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  disposu.g  of 
the  greatest  concentratkm  of  combined  air. 
n*val.  and  mechanised  land  power  ever  as- 
sembled, nevertheless  raske  such  an  «m>*- 
In^ly  poor  showing  m  translatlnK  hw  own 
prtjfeaaed  ideals  into  acoomplishment? 

The  treaties  concluded  after  the  Firat 
WorM  War  were  subjected  to  severe  and  tn 
son*  degree,  justified  criticism.  It  w..-  a 
wisecrack  of  1919  that  Wllaon  should  huve 
reieived  the  Nobel  Prlae  tor  mathematics. 
because  he  made  14  equal  0  But  the  gap 
between  the  Fourteen  Points  snd  the  Treaty 
ol  Versailles  was  far  leaa  formidable  than 
the  yawning  chasm  between  the  Athntle 
Charter  and  the  four  (recdoma  on  the  <;ne 
hand,  and  the  present  European  shamblra. 
on  the  other. 

Our  future  historian  may  find  a  clue  In  a 
remark  once  made  to  me  by  a  journalist  of 
national  reputation  and  long  and  ripe  ex- 
perie.ice 

•Roosevelt  never  takee  any  Interest  in 
matching  deeds  with  words,  perform m  re 
wi'.h  promise.  His  reaction  Is  that  ot  .m 
actor.  If  a  slogan,  a  phrase,  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples serves  the  Immediate  purpose  of  arcus*j 
Ing  s  favorable  reaction  he  Is  not  much  con« 
cerned  with  Its  future  im piemen tatlcn." 

nr 

A  good  illustrstion  of  the  schism  between 
phrase  and  deed  that  marked  the  Roosevelt 
foreign  policy  was  the  attitude  toward  one 
world.  If  you  did  not  accept  without  reter- 
vatlona  the  bland  assumption  that  we  are 
living  in  a  world  of  United  Nations  you  were 
a  Fascist,  a  reactionary,  an  advocate  of  no 
world. 

Vet  the  definitive  prepeaoe  arrangementa 
in  which  the  Roosevelt  adminlstrstion 
acquleeced  were  most  dutlnctly  calculated 
to  make  nut  for  one  world,  but  (or  two 
worlds.  This  was  accomplished  by  under* 
writing  exclusive  Soviet  spheres  of  inter-; 
est  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
There  waa  never  any  serious  attempt 
to  obuin  the  realization  of  the  pledges  of 
Joint  Three-Power  action  "in  as^ting  the 
peoples  liberated  from  th>.  domination  at 
Nasi  Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the  former 
Axis  satellite  states  in  Europe  to  solve  by 
democratic  meai\s  their  pressing  political 
and  economic  problems,"  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Yalta  declaration 

American  efforts  to  Wtntaln  the  principles 
of  the  political  and  economic  unity  of  occu- 
pied Germany  were  feelile  and  halfhearted. 

"Llt>erated"  Korea  was  slashed  Into  two 
parts  by  a  demarcation  line  along  a  wholly 
unnatural  frontier.  In  order  to  obtain 
wholly  unnecessary  Soviet  participation  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  railway  and  harbor 
conceaalona  that  fairly  reeked  with  old-; 
fashioned  Imperialist  odor  were  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  llancburla  at  China's  ex- 
pense. 
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Soil  CoBserraBon  in  lowm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  DOLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
excessive  rains  in  Iowa  this  spring  and 
early  summer  have  emphasized  anew 
the  need  of  soil  conservation.  Our  food 
production  is  completely  dependent  upon 
the  fertility  of  our  soil.  The  thin  cov- 
erlet of  productive  earth  sustains  life 
on  this  planet.  Its  loss  is  an  irreparable 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
the  following  two  statements  made  by 
R  K.  Bliss,  extension  service,  Iowa  State 
College.  Ames,  Iowa.  He  expresses  an 
informed  viewpoint  on  this  important 
subject : 

CON8XXVINC    SOIL    kESOtncrs — Otra    PABAMOtlNT 
LONC-Tim    ECONOMIC    PKOBIXM 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  wbo  lives  in 
the  lower  Des  Moines  River  Valley.  In  regard 
to  recent  fkxxls  he  ralaes  the  question  as  to 
whether  "the  Des  Moines  River  acted  this 
way  500  years  ago"  and  then  answers  his 
own  question  by  saying  "the  best  records 
we  might  secure  would  tell  us  that  it  did 
not  so  act."  He  goes  on  to  comment  that 
"alowly  but  surely  the  approach  (to  soil 
lowes  in  Iowa)  is  In  the  direction  of  condi- 
tions in  China  and  India." 

And  so  during  this  Soil  Conservation  Week 
I  urge  each  one  to  look  about  and  see  what 
is  happening  to  the  soil.  During  the  past 
few  days  I  have  driven  several  hundred  miles 
through  parts  of  Iowa.  Everywhere  soil 
erosion  Is  plainly  and  seriously  evident.  In 
regions  where  heavy  dashing  rains  have 
fallen  soil  erosion  is  little  short  of  appalling. 
How  long  can  we  maintain  our  prosperity 
as  a  State  and  permit  these  losses  to  con- 
tinue? 

All  who  possibly  can  arrange  to  do  it  and 
who  are  Interested  In  Iowa's  future  should 
lake  time  out  and  drive  through  the  country. 
They  should  note  the  severe  washing  on  cul- 
tivated, hilly  land  and  especially  in  the  re- 
gions that  have  had  heavy,  dashing,  torren- 
tial rains.  By  so  doing  one  gets  a  demon- 
stration and  picture  far  more  forceful  and 
compelling  than  any  written  word  or  lecture 
could  possibly  be/ 

As  you  drive  through  the  country  be  sure 
to  note  the  washing  on  what  we  usually  con- 
sider gentle  sloping  land  and  particularly 
if  it  is  a  long  slope.  In  most  cases  washing 
has  l)een  very  severe  on  land  that  we  do  not 
generaly  consider  subject  to  soil  erosion. 
Such  land  will  also  have  to  be  cared  for  by 
iMtter  conservation  if  Iowa  Is  to  maintain 
her  great  production. 

And  why  has  land  washed  so  badly  this 
year?  For  one  thing.  Iowa  has  had  a  num- 
t)er  of  heavy  dashing  rains.  There  is  nothing 
new,  of  course,  about  hard  rains.  We  have 
always  had  them,  but  they  bave  been  un- 
usually numerous  and  have  come  at  corn- 
planting  time  when  the  ground  was  bare 
Another  reason  for  the  serious  soil  washing 
Is  that  through  heavy  and  continuous  crop- 
ping the  humus  of  welding  material  In  the 
sou  has  greatly  diminished.  Such  soU  runs 
together  or  puddles  and  does  not  absorb 
water  easily.  Under  such  conditions  land 
washes  readily. 

As  regards  soil  washing  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  or  in  this  case  the  handwriting 
on  the  hUlsldes  and  sloping  lands  of  Iowa  Is 
perfectly  plain  to  all  who  will  take  the  time 


to  look  and  see.  We  must  either  stop  this 
continual  loss  of  soil  and  soil  fertility  or 
the  time  will  come  when  we.  like  many  other 
civilizations  older  than  ours  will  be  "weighed 
in  the  ijalance  and  found  wanting." 

Now,  while  nature  puts  on  this  great  soU- 
erosion  demonstration  for  us  is  the  time  for 
lx)th  country  and  city  people  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  Now  is  the  time  to  more  carefully 
and  effectively  organize  and  develop  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us.  It  can  be  met  if  we  have  the  will 
to  meet  It. 

As  you  drive  through  the  country  it  Is  well 
to  remember  that  the  rich  soil  of  Iowa  is  in 
reality  your  bank  account.  It  is  your  guar- 
antee of  future  prosperity  and  security.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  you  live  In  the  coun- 
try or  whether  you  live  In  town.  Loss  of  coll 
may  not  affect  you  quite  so  directly  or 
quickly  if  you  live  in  a  city,  but  it  will  some 
day  affect  you  or  your  children  or  your  chil- 
dren's children,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

And  why  wUl  this  be  true?  The  answer 
Is  that  all  life  is  supported  by  a  thin  layer 
of  topsoil.  Even  the  fishes  of  the  sea  depend 
directly  and  Indirectly  upon  this  precious 
topsoil.  Destroy  it  completely  and  life  would 
perish. 

Everything  you  had  on  the  table  today 
except  the  water  and  a  few  sun  vitamins 
came  from  the  topsoil.  You  ate  today  a 
mixture  of  what  was  once  rain,  heat,  cold, 
and  sunshine.  It  took  milUons  of  years  of 
the  comolned  action  of  rain.  heat,  cold, 
and  sunshine  to  build  the  few  Inches  of 
topsoil  on  which  the  lives  of  all  of  us  de- 
pend. According  to  the  best  of  information 
available  It  taices  nature  from  500  to  1.000 
years  to  build  an  inch  of  topsoil.  But  It 
takes  only  a  few  short  years  for  man  to 
destroy  It. 

People,  human  beings,  are  the  great  de- 
stroyers of  topsoil.  And  of  all  people  in  re- 
corded history  the  American  people  stein  to 
have  destroyed  the  topsoil  at  the  fastest 
rate.  Our  mechanical  Ingenuity  in  building 
bigger  and  better  machinery  to  cultivate 
more  land  faster  has  to  date  apparently  en- 
abled us  to  destroy  soil  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  We  boast  of  our  technological  ad- 
vancement in  general  farming,  our  use  of 
science  in  breeding  grains  and  livestock, 
and  in  crop  prodAiction  generally,  but  we 
should  remember  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  most  unscientific  when  it  comes  to  sav- 
ing soil.  We  are  foolishly  and  needlessly 
wasting  our  soil  Inheritance. 

We  need  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened 
to  Iowa  after  100  years  of  farming.  Ten 
years  ago,  according  to  a  report  of  our  soil 
scientists  and  the  State  Planning  Board.  9 
percent  of  Iowa  land  was  severely  eroded. 
31  percent  was  seriously  eroded.  14  percent 
considerably  eroded,  and  33  percent  slightly 
eroded.  This  left  13  percent  that  was  not 
eroded.  It  was  estimated  that  30,000.000,- 
000  tons  of  topsoil  had  been  lost  to  Iowa 
through  erosion. 

What  has  happened  since  the  foregoing 
report  was  issued?  During  the  heavy,  dash- 
ing rains  3  years  ago  in  1944  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  estimated  that  Iowa  lost 
150.000 .COO  tons  of  soil  in  2  weeks.  During 
the  past  3  weeks  we  have  certainly  lost  more 
soil  than  3  years  ago.  Iowa  has  almost  cer- 
tainly lost  more  soil  during  the  past  4  years 
than  In  any  other  4  years  of  her  history. 

Saving  of  the  topsoil  is  a  problem  in  which 
all  of  our  people  are  vitally  interested— and 
not  Just  the  farmers.  Blot  out  soU  fertility, 
the  topsoil  m  Iowa,  If  you  can  imagine  such 
a  calamltv.  and  the  State  would  all  but  die. 
Industry  "would  largely  perish  along  with 
agriculture.  Under  such  conditions  a  crow 
would  have  to  carry  provisions  with  it  if  it 
attempted  to  fly  across  the  State.  But  Just 
to  the  extent  that  we  lose  this  precious  top- 
soil— to  that  extent  both  country  and  city 

suffer. 

All  people  are  Interested  In  a  fertile  soil 
because  all  people  need  good  food.    There 


Is  an  ever-Increasing  mass  of  evidence  to 
show  that  animal  health  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  soil  health.  In  short,  that  soUs  defi- 
cient in  proper  plant  foods  produce  inferior 
and  weak  animals.  It  Is  highly  probable  that 
people  who  eat  the  produce  from  such  soils 
are  affected  the  same  as  animals.  If  so.  city 
people  have  even  a  Isu^er  Interest  In  producu 
grown  on  good  soil  because  there  are  six 
persons  living  in  the  towns  and  cities  for 
every  one  person  living  In  the  country. 

We  can  save  the  topsoil  if  we  will  but  use 
the  intelligence  God  has  given  us.  We  can 
balance  our  soil  budget.  Working  with  na- 
ture we  can  build  and  replace  soU  aa  fast  or 
(aster  than  it  is  lost.  All  intercsto.  rural 
and  urban,  need  to  combine,  organize,  cloee 
ranks,  and  march  forward  in  a  \uilted  effort 
to  :ave  the  topsoU.  We  should  look  on 
money  spent  in  saving  soil  as  an  Investment 
in  future  security  and  not  as  a  tax.  We  have 
piled  up  a  de'ficit  in  soil  losses  the  past  100 
years.  We  need  now  to  pay  It  off  to  set  the 
machinery  In  motion  to  rebuild  our  soils  this 
second  himdred  years.  Saving  and  rebuild- 
ing our  soil  resources  is  our  paramount  long- 
time economic  problem. 


CONSERVATION  FABMINC  PAYS  HIGH  PKOFITS 

One  question  that  has  bothered  farmers 
in  the  hilly  and  rolling  parts  of  Iowa  is: 
Will  conservation  practices  on  my  farm  In- 
crease my  net  returns? 

This  question  is  answered  decidedly  In  the 
affirmative  by  the  farms  now  being  opeiated 
by  the  Iowa  State  College  Foundation  But 
let  us  first  briefly  state  how  these  farm>=  are 
operated. 

A  good  friend  of  the  college  donated  these 
farms  to  the  Iowa  State  College  Foundation 
In  1938.  They  were  all  distressed  farms  >n 
most  cases  badly  washed,  eroded,  and  much 
below  average  In  fertility.  The  plan  was 
to  see  what  could  be  done  In  rebuilding  them 
and  In  making  them  profitable. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  each  farm  nas 
had  to  pay  Its  own  way.  Expenditures  have 
been  made  mostly  for  soil-building  practices 
and  on  a  basis  that  any  landowner  could 
follow.  This  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem makes  the  results  of  especial  value.  Any 
landowner  can  do  the  things  thr.t  have  been 
done  on  these  farms  and  make  a  profit. 

Let  us  take  what  is  known  as  the  Edwards 
farm  In  Louisa  County  as  an  example.  Mr. 
Hotle  operates  this  farm,  and  Jim  Wallace 
farm  manager  of  the  foundation,  advises  and 
consults  with  him  in  the  farm  operation. 
In  1938.  when  the  foundation  took  charge, 
the  (arm  was  appraised  at  •26  per  acre.  The 
farm  has  no  level  land.  The  description  of 
the  farm  briefly  reads  as  follows:  "The  farm- 
Is  badly  cut  up  by  drainage  ways  and  has  a 
rough  terrain.  The  fields  are  out  of  shnpe 
and  not  easily  accessible  from  the  road  tM»lng 
separated  by  a  railroad  and  a  creek." 

Pictures  of  the  farm  were  procured  soon 
after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Foundation. 
These  pictures  show  several  gullies  from  6 
to  7  feet  deep.  One  was  large  enough  to  hide 
a  car  In.  There  were,  of  course,  numerous 
smaller  gullies  running  up  low  places  In  the 
hillsides.    It  was  Indeed  a  problem  farm. 

The  only  help  that  Hotle  and  Wallace  fcad 
on  this  farm  was  that  of  a  technician  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  who  staked  out 
the  original  contour  lines.  Contour  lines  are 
lines  at  the  same  level  aroimd  hills  and 
slopes.  All  the  rest  of  the  work  such  as  ter- 
racing, filling  ditches,  changing  fences,  and 
strip  cropping  was  done  by  Hotle.  the  farm 
operator,  as  his  part  of  the  program 

An  old  discarded  road  grader  was  pur- 
chased lor  »12  to  buUd  terraces  and  fill 
ditches.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  this 
farm  without  any  level  land  on  it  is  now  ter- 
raced with  ditches  filled,  and  fanned  on  the 
contour.  Strip  cropping  is  followed,  that  la. 
a  strip  of  cultivated  crops  around  the  hill 
adjoins  a  strip  of  meadow  or  of  oata.  The 
cultivated  strips  are  about  100  to  aOO  feet 
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been  the  resolU?    That  la  the 
farmers  want  answered.     The 
the  farm  has  been  very  proflt- 
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of  the  livestock  ent 
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%M  us  that  tt  takes 
800  to  1.000  years  to  build  an 
loU.  We  know  that  man  by  poor 
can  destroy  several  Inches  of 
very  few  yean.  We  have  dem- 
fact  on  a  large  scale  here  in 
Btates.  We  have  nany  millions 
worn  out  and  abandoned  land. 
sou    Is    now    a   great    national 
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We  know  we  can  destroy  land  quickly  btit 
may  It  not  also  be  tara*  that  we  can  build 
land.  How  long  would  tt  take  to  build  an 
Inch  of  top  scU  tf  man  cooperated  fully  with 
nature.  How  long  woOM  tt  take  to  build  an 
inch  of  top  soil  if  we  prevented  soU  wash- 
ing and  kept  the  soil  supplied  with  plenty 
of  humus  so  that  bacterial  growth  would  be 
encouraged.  Perhaps  by  such  a  system  of 
farming  Iowa  can  not  only  Increase  crop  pro- 
duction but  also  by  the  application  of  de- 
ficient minerals  actually  and  steadily  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  soil.  These  are  quea- 
tions  upon  which  we  need  additional  Infor- 
as  we  develop  our  soil-conservation 
and  soO-building  program  and  as  we  look  to , 
our  future  security. 


Vdcrau' Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr    BLATN1EL     Mr.  Speaker.  I  huy 
received     copies     of     two     resolutioi 
adapted  by  the  Natioiuil  Assoc  alien  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans'  ATairs  at 
their   annual   convention.     One    resolu- 
tion relates  to  the  need  for  coordination 
of    all     veterans'    servioes    under    one. 
agency,  and  the  other  request-j  the  re- 
moval of  income  ceilings  for  on-the-Jcb 
training.     Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  these  resolutions  in  the  | 
ApE^endix  of  the  Rxooao: 
To  the  Members  of  the  Untted  States  Con- 
fren. 

Guttuembm:   The   National   Association  of  i 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs,  in  anniuU 
convention   assembled   in  Chicago  on   June 
31-33.  1947  adopted  the  following  resolutions 
which  are  respectfully  submitted: 

"Wbereu    the    service    formerly    rendered  | 
to  States  and   communities   on   a    national 
level  by  the  Retraining  and  Reemployment 
Administration  haa  been  discontinued;   and 

"Whereas  a  definite  need  for  this  type  of 
service  still  exists:  Therefore  be  it 

"gnoli^ed.  That  the  National  Acsociatton 
of  State  Directors  of  Veterana  Afla:rs  pet.tion 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  State*  to  e^'ab- 
tiah  wlthm  the  eaer  utive  branx:h  of  the  Uov- 
eminent,  or  tinder  the  administration  o(J 
.some  other  agency,  an  oflfce  to  cordinate 
work  of  all  Federal  departments  enga| 
in  Bcrvlce  to  veterans:  to  distribute  l«ws  af- 
fecting veterans  and  their  dependents  and  to  | 
naalce  avaUaMe  to  Stales  and  communities 
an  inforaatieaal  sOTvlea  concerning  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

"Whereas  the  specific  limitation  rm  com- 
pensation derived  from  pnxluctive  labor  and 
n-nbsteftrmrr  ailowancea  which  may  be  received 
by  vwtarans  pursuing  courses  of  etluc  t'lon 
or  training  on  the  job  is  that  restrictive  is  to 
cause  many  veterans  to  dlscontmue  such 
training  courses:  Therefore  be  tt 

"Reaolve^.  Thst  we  urge  the  present  Con- 
zress  to  repeal  the  proviso  of  Public  Law  619. 1 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  imposes  the 
said  limitation,  or  cclimg.  in  favor  of  Icgls- 
latl4in  which  mates  for  more  Uberal  allow- 


"Whereaa  on  account  of  the  Increased  cost 
of  living,  more  and  more  veterans  are  fltding  \ 
It  impossible  to  subsist  on   the  allowa:.c« 
provided  by  Public  Law  H6,  as 
stui  continue  to  punsN  euwsss  of 


n  Institutions  of 

esent  Coi:gress  be 
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ting  Institutlon- 

tlon   is   requested. 

Joe  D.«win. 
fetary-  Tre^s  u  rer. 
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But  surely  the  Oovemment  can  fight  these 
tactics  effectively  without  adopting  undem- 
ocratic mtthods.  The  Senate,  If  it  acts  on 
this  bill,  should  write  Into  It  adequate  safe- 
guards for  the  rights  of  loyal  employees. 
Falling  that,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  in 
effect  President  Trumans  Executive  order, 
which  requires  Government  departments  to 
oust  the  disloyal  but  does  not  deprive  Fed- 
eral workers  of  all  real  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves. 


Connecticut'i  Attitude  Toward  the 
Disabled  Veterans  J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF   CCKNECnrtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  July  19.  1947. 

The  stream  mentioned  in  the  article 
Is  In  the  Fifth  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  Indication  of 
the  Willingness  of  our  Connecticut  citi- 
aens  to  aid  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  suffer  disabilities  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

THANKS.    DISABLID    VETXBANS 

(By  T.  E.  Murphy) 

The  best-stocked  trout  brook  in  Connecti- 
cut is  so  exclusive  that  not  even  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  would  dare  to  throw  a 
hook  Into  It.  even  though  the  State  does  the 
stocking.  It  U  near  the  highway,  with 
benches  at  the  water's  edge  so  a  man  can 
sit  as  he  fishes.  But  the  admission  lee  Is 
high — an  arm  or  a  leg.  in  most  instances. 

You'll  be  pardoned  if  there's  a  catch  In 
your  throat  as  you  read  the  sign:  Wheel 
chairs  have  first  priority.  Then  you  notice  a 
young  fellow  in  a  wheel  chair  who  can't  move 
his  legs  because  of  shrapnel  wounds.  He  Is 
happy,  though,  for  this  Is  a  stream  kept  brim- 
ming full  with  rainbow,  brook,  and  brown 
trout.  There  are  free  rods  and  reels,  donated 
by  sportsmen,  and  there's  young  Richard  Pit- 
ney, himself  an  ex-serviceman,  to  untangle 
lines,  bait  hooks — or  do  such  things  as  advise 
that  young  blind  fellow  how  far  he  should 
cast. 

This  grand  way  to  say  "thank  you"  to  dis- 
abled veterans  was  the  idea  of  Lyle  Thorpe, 
aquatic  biologist  of  the  State  and  former 
Navy  officer.  When  he  was  In  the  Pacific. 
Thorpe  worried  some  about  getting  disabled 
Und  being  unable  to  go  fishing  again.  Re- 
turning home  unscathed,  he  lost  no  time  dis- 
cussing with  Dr.  Russell  Hunter,  head  of  the 
State's  flsh-and-game  department,  a  plan  to 
cheer  up  less  lucky  anglers.  In  one  of  the 
State's  quickest  make-over  Jobs,  roads  were 
run  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  ramps  were 
built  and  thousands  of  belligerent  trout  were 
diunped  In  Just  before  opening  day.  Now 
nearly  100  regulars  visit  the  spot  frequently. 
Richard  Pitney,  who  had  a  25-percent  dis- 
abUlty  himself,  says  that  they  are  the  most 
patient  fishermen  he  has  ever  seen.  A  blind 
boy  U  his  lavorlte.  "He's  absolutely  Inde- 
pendent." Richard  remarks.  "He  says.  'Just 
face  me  toward  the  brook  and  tell  me  how 
much  line  to  cast.'  "  Another  regtilar  has 
no  hands,  yet  does  well  virith  a  special  rod. 
Still  another  chap  with  two  artificial  legs 
goes  right  Into  the  brook. 

Pitney  says  all  the  men  are  good-humored 
about    their   disabUltles.     Recently   a   one- 


handed  veteran,  pulling  in  his  catch  with  the 
aid  of  his  teeth,  lost  both  his  false  teeth  and 
the  fish.  Pitney  regained  the  former  and  the 
veteran  soon  had  another  fish. 

Constant  vigilance  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  excitement  of  a  hooked  fish  from 
causing  the  angler  some  harm.  A  veteran  of 
the  First  World  War.  now  suffering  from  a 
calcified  spine,  came  there  for  his  first  fish- 
ing expedition  In  20  years.  He  was  wheeled 
up  to  the  ramp  by  his  wUe.  Later  Pitney 
espied  the  veteran  dangling  perilously  over 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  his  wife  holding  onto 
his  belt  for  dear  life.  He  had  become  so 
excited  that  he  had  lost  his  balance. 

The  other  day  I  talked  with  Bob  McCall. 
who  got  a  bit  of  shrapnel  while  fighting  with 
the  Eighth  Infantry  Division  In  Europe. 
"These  are  electrified  worms."  he  said,  grin- 
ning. "My  father  sends  current  into  the 
ground  to  drive  them  out."  Another  fisher- 
man brought  over  a  huge  night  crawler, 
urging.  "Try  this."  A  moment  later  Bob  land- 
ed a  12-lnch  trout,  and  the  other  man  re- 
marked. "Now  my  day  Is  happy.  I  like  to 
see  a  fish  caught,  no  matter  who  gets  it." 

Lyle  Thorpe  kept  his  fingers  crossed  when 
he  opened  this  exclusive  fishing  spot.  He 
explains.  "It  cost  m  )ney  and  I  wasn't  sure 
the  veteraris  would  use  it."  Hi£  worry  was 
brief.  The  first  day  and  the  first  fish  ended 
It.  "When  I  saw  the  look  on  the  face  of 
that  boy  as  he  pulled  In  a  rainbow  trout." 
says  Thorpe,  "the  project  was  paid  for.  He 
was  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down."  The 
happiness  that  subsequently  has  come  to 
hundreels  of  disabled  men  Is  sheer  dividends. 


Twentieth  Century  Congress 


For  those  of  you  who  irant  to  know  more 
about  your  Government,  more  about  the 
affairs  and  where  the  money  you  pay  for 
taxes  goes,  read  the  book  which  gives  you  an 
Insight  Into  the  workings  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  In  the  world. 

Mr.  KxrAtrvD  has  written  a  book  a'hich 
every  citizen  interested  in  the  progress  and 
survival  of  otir  country  should  read. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ^ 

HON.  JOE.  L  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Shelbyville  Gazette,  a  splendid  news- 
paper of  the  Fifth  District  of  Tennessee, 
concerning  a  Iwok  written  by  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Kefauver.  regard- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  Congress. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

JUST   BETWEEN    US 

(By  John  W.  Weatherly) 

Twentieth  Century  Congress  by  Estes 
Kefauver,  Representative  from  the  Third 
District  of  Tennessee  in  Congress,  li  a  must 
In  reading  matter  for  all  of  us.  Mr.  Kefauver 
clearly  outlines  the  need  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress,  for  closer  relation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  National  Government.  Under  the  pro- 
pased  changes  expedition  of  the  passage  of 
bills  wUI  be  expedited.  fUlbusterlng  wUl  be 
eliminated,  voting  will  be  speeded  up. 
Committees  will  be  smaller,  some  entirely 
dispensed  with. 

How  many  of  tis  know  that  two  Mondays 
a  month  are  spent  by  Congress  making  laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  no 
law-making  body  of  its  own.  This  has  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  Congress. 

And  the  most  important  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  House  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  electors  than  the  Senators.  There  are 
96  Senators.  2  from  each  State.  There  are 
435  RepresenUtlves.  1  from  each  district. 

Which  Is  more  nearly  representative  of 
the  people?  Tet  the  Senate  has  the  most 
power. 


RiTer  Cootrol  as  an  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOTn.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record.  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit copy  of  an  editorial  contained  In 
the  New  York  Times,  of  date  July  16. 
1947,  as  follows: 

anrEB  cx>NTaoL  as  an  economt 
In  his  message  of  last  January  6,  Presi- 
dent Trumuii  urged  that  "the  development 
of  the  great  river  systenis  of  America  •  •  • 
be  pushed  with  full  vigor."  The  House  of 
Representatives  commented  on  this  proposal 
by  drastic  cuts  In  appropriations  for  the 
already  authorized  long-term  program  for 
the  ^ontrol  of  the  Missouri  River.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  bad  year  for  that  sewt 
of  economy.  While  the  House  economists 
were  cotmtlng  the  dollars  that  were  to  be 
saved,  the  Missouri  went  on  a  rampage 
which  may  cort  the  country,  as  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  in  hi  fiood-control  message 
of  last  Wednesday,  half  a  billion  dollars  or 
more. 

Mr.  Truman,  under  these  tragic  circum- 
stances, seems  to  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. As  he  says,  we  now  have,  unde'  ex- 
isting laws,  comprehensive  and  detailed  plans 
for  most  of  the  work  needed  to  eliminate  de- 
structive floods  and  provide  for  the  benefi- 
cial use  of  water  In  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin.  This  basin  takes  In  moie  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
States.  The  big  river  Into  which  all  iU  water 
pours  may  discharge  as  little  as  70.000  cubic 
feet  a  second  and  as  much  as  2.800,000  cubic 
feet  a  second.  Attempts  at  control  have  been 
going  on  since  1824.  They  have  been  Intensi- 
fied on  paper  and  to  a  large  extent  In  practice, 
since  the  big  lower  Mississippi  fiood  of  1927 
and  especially  since  the  success  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  showed  how  a  big 
stream  could  be  tamed  and  put  to  work. 

The  question  is  how  much  time,  how  much 
argument,  and  how  big  a  fiood  it  wUl  take 
to  persuade  Congress  that  It  is  worth  while  to 
spend  a  dollar  to  save  ten  or  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  grandfather  of  all  flooels  which  might 
result,  as  Mr.  Truman  said.  If  high  water  oc- 
curred slmultaneoiisly  on  the  Missouri.  Ohio, 
upper  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers? 
One  hopes  not. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  not  asking  much  from  thu 
session  of  Congress.  He  proposes  to  start  a 
10-year  program  with  an  initial  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000,000.  most  of  which  would  go 
to  the  Army  engineers.  During  the  coming 
decade  $6,000,000,000  would  be  spent,  of  which 
three  and  a  half  or  fotir  billions  would  be 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  flood  control.  But 
the  rivers  must  be  used  as  well  as  cemtrolled. 
Irrigation,  power,  navigation,  reea^ation.  wild- 
life  protection,  the  prevention  of  dlsesse- 
bearlng  pollution,  all  must  be  In  the  picture 
Mr.  Truman  speaks  rather  cautiously  at 
"the  ultimate  establishment  of  valley  author- 
ities."   The  Immediate  requirement  is  flood 
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whtch  the  Army  plan  and  the  so- 
profram  can.  In  part,  pro- 
or  later,  however,  the  multlple- 
dtielopment  of  the  rivers  on  regional 
lave  to  be  considered     Next  Jan- 
Mr.  Truman  will  be  ready  to 
proposals  for  a  Iflas.urt  River 
In  the  meantime.  Congress  can 
C^ntry   some   money   by   spending 
,000  now  requested. 
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W(rld*i  Urfett  Breakwater 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON    WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAUroBMiJi 
IN  THE  JHOUSK  OP  RKPRCSSNTATIVES 

iaturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  BIADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pic  isure  in  Inviting  the  attention 
of  the  He  use  to  the  fact  that  the  harbor 
of  Long  3each,  Calif.,  will  soon  be  en- 
closed by  the  worlds  greatest  breakwater, 
construction  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
complete  1  by  the  end  of  1JM8 

The  ac  :omplishment  of  such  a  vast  un- 
dcrtakini ;  again  Indicates  the  tremendous 
advancement  of  southern  California  in 
the  induariaJ  life  of  the  United  States 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Congress 
in  autho  iaing  this  great  work  which  will 
enclos»^tne  largest  man-made  harbor  on 
the  face  if  the  earth. 

The  fo  Jowing  article  is  from  the  Long 
Beach  <  Tallf  )  Press- Telegram  of  July 
13.  1947; 

Stet^dtl^  stretching  farther  eastward  off 
Loni(  Bosi'h  is  a  deep-water  breakwater  that 
will  be  tre  longest  In  the  world  when  work 
Is  corrpie  ed. 

The;  pr«  lent  contract,  to  complete  the  last 
8.650  feet  of  a  IS.SSO-foot  detached  extension 
of  the  brtakwater — which  actually  was  be- 
gun at  Si  n  PedrD  In  1899 — was  awarded  by 
the  Los  Angeles  District.  United  States 
Engineer  >partment.  on  June  34.  1»46.  The 
contract  ilao  included  rostoratton  of  a  12,- 
SOO-friot  (ieUched  unit. 

Involvlitg  a  total  Pederal  expenditure  of 
about  tSq^OOOOOO.  the  completed  breakwater 
approximately  30  square   miles 
sheltckrd    anchorage    for    Navy     vessels, 
which  will  make  this  their  home 
for  other  shipping.     The  vast  area 


of 

many  of 
port,  and 

already  liieltered  by  the  breakwater  con- 
struction has  given  Long  Beach  one  of  the 
few  ports  boasting  a  large  protected  anchor- 
age and  modem  marine  terminals  on  the 
ocean  fro  at.  as  well  as  docking  and  transit 


facilities 
When 
probably 


on  the  man-made  Inner  harbor. 
:he  last  8.650  feet  Is  completed, 
ay  the  end  of  1948.  the  breakwater 


Today 


wUl  exten:!  to  a  point  1.000  feet  easterly  from 
Belmont  )ler  This  will  give  a  total  length 
to  the  mpaslve  Island  structure  of  about  7 
miles. 

The  Sail  Pedro  breakwater.  11.152  feet  In 
length.  c<  instructed  of  cut  ston«  superstruc- 
t\m  on  a  random  atone  base  was  completed 
In  1912.  The  need  for  a  more  extensive 
mole  system  already  had  been  felt. 


:here  Is  agitation  to  continue  the 


breakwatt  r  even  farther  east,  to  run  It  shore- 
ward In  the  Tlclnlty  of  Sunset  Beach  to 
"lock"  Altmitoa  Bay  and  the  harbor  of  the 
naval  axqmuuitlon  and  net  depot  at  Seal 
Beach 

ssTCic  -  WnjJoM -nvB-i 

OOUAB 

The     donnotiy-Caae-Klewt     Construction 
Co..  with  John  Connolly,  local  superintend- 


ent, and  Louis  Rlcheter.  field  superintend- 
ent. Is  building   the  present  extension   ai 
doinsi   the  restoration   work   at   a   total 
of  #7.590.000. 

Resident  engineer  for  the  Government 
Robert  K    Louden      O.  B.  Ourney  Is  ai 
ant  to  Louden  and  safety  engineer;  Wlllli 
J     Matthews,    assistant    engineer,    and    Ir 
Dunbar,  colef  liMpector      Col   A  T  W   lit 
is  district  engineer. 

The  present  work  is  being  done  In  sever! 
steps.      Dredges    already    have    completed 
sand    core,    covered    with    clay    and    quar 
»te,  for  the  entire  extension.    This  Is  al 
feet  wide  at  the  ocean  floor     The  dej 
of    the    water,    varying    from    44    to    57    fe 
below  mean  low  tide,  assures  nesllRlble  wal 
action  and  that  the  sand  and  clay  will  n< 
wash  3way 

Pyramided  above  the  base  ridge  are  thr 
separate    layers   of    rock,   each    layer   a 
feront  sort  of  material.    The  layers  are 
A.  B  and  C.  the  A  being  cap  rock  and  lars« 

fuicHT  Ts  nrr 

The  only  rock  visible  Is  the  A  rock. 
B  rock  ends  10  feet  below  the  surface  at 
low   tide      The   A   rock    rises    14   feet   at 
water  level  at  mean  low  tide    and  measui 
16  feet  across  the  leveled  top      Height  of 
completed  breakwater  from  the  ocean 
U  75   feet.     In   a   foot  croes-section   ol   tl 
breakwater,  the  A  stone  weighs  80  tons,  ai 
the  B  and  C  rock  each  from  140  to  160 
The  sand  and  clay  base  weighs  about  100  t( 
to  the  foot      The  present  contract  calls 
approximately  3.000.000  tons  of  stone 
stcratlon  of  the  ia.500-foot  detached  bri 
water  consists  of  rubble  stone  enrocki 
only. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  cap  rock  ts  quarri 
at    Catallna.    brought    here    un    barges 
placed   by   huge   cranes  mounted   on   nt 
barges.     The  other  80  percent  is  brought 
rail  from  Riverside  and  placed  on  barKCS 
pier  A      No  class  A  stone  piece  used  wetgl 
less  than  a  ton.  and  75  percent  weiuh  10  foi 
or  more  each 

Placing  of  the  C  stone  Is  90  percent 
pleted.  and  the  B  stonework  Is   17  per< 
flnlshed      Fifteen  percent  of  the  A  stone 
been  placed. 


DcBTcr  Po«t  StroBfly  Urges  Congress  N< 
To  Recess  Before  Passing  Mundt  Bi 
To  AtttHorizc  Foreifa  iBf< 
Serricc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sotrm  d.«kot.« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Saturday.  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  if   pU 
for  our  summer  congressional  adjoi 
ment  are  carried  out.  we  shall  be  votli 
on  a  sine  die  adjournment  motion  1  w< 
from  today.    Before  such  a  summer  r^ 
cess  is  authorized.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is^ 
sincere  hope  that  both  Houses  of 
gress  will  vote  their  approval  of  H. 
3342  which  several  weeks  ago  passed 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  3  to  1 
flrmatlve  vote. 

H.  R.  3342  authorizes  the  establi 
ment  of  a  foreign  information  sei 
abroad.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  puts  this 
portant  feature  of  our  State 
activity  on  a  permanent  baalt.  In  hls^ 
cent  appearance  before  the  Senate 
eign  Relations  Committee.  Secretary 
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gnm  from  the  State  Department  allotment, 
the  protest  was  quickly  raised  that  this 
would  leave  America  without  a  voice  in  the 
battle  of  Ideas.  Under  heavy  fire,  the  House 
back-tracked,  passed  a  stopgap  appropriation 
to  continue  the  voice  ol  America  broadcasts, 
and  finally  completed  lu  reversal  by  pMsage 
of  the  Mundt  bill. 

IX  the  Mundt  bill  Is  pigeonholed,  the  United 
States  information  program  will  be  reduced 
to  a  small-scale,  temporary  effort  confined 
principally  to  the  Voice  of  America  transmis- 
sions. Precious  months  will  be  lost  in  Im- 
plementing the  adequate  long-range  pro- 
gram which  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
pleads  U  vital  in  carrying  out  our  foreign 
policy. 

Professional  men  of  the  high  skill  needed 
for  this  program  will  not  accept  positions 
whtch  offer  a  dubious  future.  Without  such 
talent,  our  information  efforts  may  be  wcrse 
than  nothing.  That  is  the  problem  which 
wUl  confront  Secretary  Marshall  If  the  Sen- 
ate leaves  the  Mundt  bill  bottled  up  during 
the  long  summer  and  fall. 

What  the  adJournment-mlnded  Congress 
must  realize  Is  that  there  can  be  no  vaca- 
tion In  foreign  policy. 


The  World's  Santa  Claut 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/JIKS 
or 

HOH.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Henry  Hazlitt  from 
Newsweek  magazine  of  July  21.  1947: 

TMK  WOELO'8  SANTA  GLAUS 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
More  and  more  the  strange  idea  Is  being 
put  forward  that  America  mvist  make  loans 
or  gifts  to  foreign  countries,  not  primarUy 
to  save  them  but  to  save  itself.  We  are 
told  that  we  must  make  these  gifts  or  loans 
not  M  a  humane  or  chariuble  duty  but  out 
of  shrewd  self-interest.  -Newspaper  com- 
mentators In  the  recipient  countries  have 
more  and  more  been  interpreting  our  gen- 
erosity to  them  on  this  theory.  On  June 
25  Pravda  declared  that  the  Marshall  plan 
was  Influenced  by  a  desire  to  prolong  a  post- 
war "boom  in  the  United  States'  and  to 
-lessen  the  ripening  economic  crisis'  here. 
That  Communist  Russia  should  hold  such 
a  view  Is  not  surprising.  It  fits  in  per- 
fectlv  with  all  the  other  claptrap  that  Com- 
munists have  long  preached  about  capitalism. 
But  the  theory  is  Just  as  eagerly  embraced 
dMWhere. 

A  year  ago,  In  Its  issue  of  July  12.  1D46, 
the  Eastern  Economist  of  New  Delhi  put  It 
forward  in  lu  most  candid  form.  "The 
United  States  lend-lease  plan  of  helping 
the  Allies  in  the  recent  war  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  an  act  of  unparalleled  generosity." 
It  said.  "But  It  was  alao  a  brilliant  and  in- 
genious way  of  solving  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  intractable  problem.  •  •  • 
The  productive  power  of  America  has  multi- 
plied itaelf  so  fast  that  it  Is  now  admitted 
that  she  cannot  continue  to  give  80.000,000 
lobe  unless  she  U  able  to  have  a  large  export 
trade.  •  •  •  In  such  circumstances  It 
would  not  be  such  a  foolish  thing  (as  some 
might  imagine)  to  give  away  goods  to  other 
coimtrles,  for  on  balance  It  would  be  better 
to  part  with  iurplus  goods  than  to  create  un- 
employment. •  •  •  Machinery  should  be 
set  up  by  America  whose  ptirpose  would  be  to 
provide  gifts  ol  loans  to  countries.    •     •-    • 


The  United  States     •     •     •     wiU  buy  the 

goods,  give  them  as  gifts,  and  reimburse  It- 
self by  additional  Internal  taxation.  •  •  • 
If  this  is  to  play  the  world's  Santa  Claus.  the 
United  States  Is  both  rich  enough  and  should 
have  sense  enough  to  fill  the  role." 

This  idea,  in  both  crude  and  sophisticated 
guise,  now  runs  like  a  refrain  through  the 
French  and  British  press.  More  surprising,  it 
is  endorsed  by  some  American  businessmen 
and  even  by  some  American  economists.  Yet 
it  is  unadulterated  nonsense. 

If  we  could  create  prosperity  merely  by 
making  goods  to  give  away,  then  we  would 
not  ha  "  to  give  them  to  foreign  counules. 
We  could  make  the  goods  to  give  away  to 
our  own  poor.  We  could  furnish  them  with 
free  overcoats,  free  lunches,  and  free  auto- 
mobUes;  build  any  amount  of  good  new  hous- 
ing, which  we  badly  need,  and  turn  It  over 
to  them.  Simplest  ol  all,  we  could  turn 
over  to  them  direct  additional  money  taken 
from  the  taxpayers  and  let  them  buy  with 
it  whatever  they  themselves  wanted.  Why 
confuse  the  Issue  by  bringing  in  foreign 
nations  and  foreign  trade? 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  meanest  intel- 
ligence that  nobody  can  get  rich  by  giving 
his  goods  away.  What  seenu  to  confuse 
otherwise  Intelligent  people  when  this  propo- 
sition Is  applied  to  a  nation  Instead  ol  an 
individual,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  par- 
ticular firms  and  persons  within  the  nation 
can  profit  by  such  a  transaction  while  the 
rest  of  tis  are  forced  to  absorb  the  losses. 
The  exporter  may  profit  because  he  makes 
additional  sales.  But  if  the  foreign  loan  Is 
not  repaid,  then  the  loss  must  be  made  good 
out  of  Increased  taxes  on  every  American. 
American  consumers  will  then  have  just  that 
much  less  money  to  buy  American  goods. 
Domestic  business  will  lose  as  much  as  export 
business  has  gained.  And  the  country  will 
be  poorer  by  the  amoimt  of  goods  It  has 
given  away. 

This  would  be  the  consequence  of  unsound 
foreign  loans  at  any  time.  But  the  country 
Is  now  In  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  in- 
flationary boom.  Precisely  when  this  infla- 
tion should  be  prevented  from  going  fur- 
ther, a  Government  foreign-loan  policy  can 
only  Intensify  It.  The  theory  that  we  need 
to  create  an  export  surplus  by  unsound  gov- 
ernmental loans  would  be  foolish  enough 
even  if  we  had  unemployment  and  wished 
prices  to  go  up;  it  becomes  downright  idiotic 
in  a  period  of  full  employment  and  when 
everyone  Is  already  complaining  of  high 
living  costs. 


Necessity  of  an  Adequate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAssACHtJsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  debated  the  matter  of  appropriations 
for  the-Air  Force,  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  bringing  it  up  to  70  air  groups. 
In  connection  with  that  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "First  Line,"  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  which  deals  with  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  iiavlng  an  adequate  air  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

nasT  LIN* 

Whatever  may  be  the  disagreements  among 
Americana  on  such  problems  of  national  de- 


fense as  universal  military  training  and  the 
unification  of  th?  armed  servloea.  on  one  sub- 
ject they  are  practicaUy  unanlnwus.  We  ar« 
united  In  our  opinion  of  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  air  power.  Few  Americans  would 
dispute  the  theory  that  ultimate  victory  in 
any  future  war  can  only  t)e  won  by  dominat- 
ing the  air. 

While  all  our  effort  is  directed  to  preven- 
tion pf  another  war.  nevertheless  common 
prudence  demands  that  we  uke  steps  to 
maintain  oxu:  security  in  a  world  that  is  aa 
yet  far  from  a  stabilized  and  peaceful  com- 
mvinity. 

Seldom  is  victory  achieved  by  the  same 
weapons  that  won  a  previous  war.  But 
nearly  always  the  most  powerful  weapons 
of  a  war  are  forecast  by  developments  of  a 
previous  struggle  Thus  in  World  War  1  air 
power  played  a  minor  role,  but  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  future  possibilities  of  fighting 
aircraft.  In  World  War  11  the  potentialities 
Indicated  25  years  earlier  were  realized  and 
air  power  was  a  major  factor,  achieving 
equality  with  land  and  sea  forces.  The  tre- 
mendous contribution  of  air  power  to  final 
victory  In  World  War  II  Is  a  sure  portent  of 
even  greater  weight  in  the  scales  of  combat 
in  the  futiu-e. 

No  belligerent  In  the  late  war  developed 
Its  air  forces  so  rapidly  or  so  elBciently  as  the 
United  States  Our  conceptions  of  l)oth  the 
strategic  and  tactical  use  of  air  power  were 
sound.  Beyond  the  strictly  combat  function 
of  the  airplane  we  utilized  this  fast  means 
of  transport  to  hurdle  ol>structlons  that 
blocked  every  other  means  of  travel.  Our 
air  routes  circled  the  world  in  a  transport 
and  communications  net  more  complete  and 
more  speedy  tlian  any  other.  The  record  of 
our  combat  planes  Is  too  conspicuous  to  need 
more  than  mention. 

We  won  our  place  as  primary  air  power  at 
terrific  cost.  To  cite  only  one  figure,  our 
combat  losses  of  heavy,  four-englned  bomb- 
ers in  the  European  theater  amounted  to 
8,300  airplanes.  Such  an  extended  and 
prodigious  air  force  as  we  had  in  World  War 
II  can  only  be  maintained  by  maximum  pro- 
duction of  both  airplanes  and  the  trained 
personnel  to  handle  them. 

We  learned  something  else  about  air 
power.  Only  continuous,  first-rate  research 
and  experiment  can  keep  aviation  equipment 
abreast  of  technical  development.  Starting 
behind  other  belligerents  we  reached  unchal- 
lengable  superiority  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
thanks  to  a  number  of  factors  that  may  not 
be  present  again. 

Now,  2  years  afterward,  it  is  disturbing  to 
hear  that  otu  Army  Air  Force  is  deteriorating, 
as  compared  to  other  air  forc^,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  This  is  particularly 
serl'Jtis  because,  as  usually  happens  follow- 
ing the  stimulus  given  to  such  a  science  a* 
aviation  by  wartime  necessities,  the  postwar 
refinements  are  numerous  and  have  already 
made  planes  of  2  years  ago  obsolete. 

Yet  only  last  Saturday  Senator  HENkT  Cabot 
Lodge  lost  his  effort  to  restore  a  cut  of  some 
$600,000,000  to  Army  Air  Force  appropria- 
tions. This  sum  was  needed,  Senator  LooGX 
declared,  for  an  air  forces  of  70  groups  of 
alx}Ut  4,{X)0  planes — less  than  half  the  ntim- 
ber  of  heavy  bombers  we  lost  over  Europe 
In  less  than  3  years.  This  week  the  Air 
Force  announced  that  owing  to  budget  cuta, 
only  9.786  of  28.000  Reserve  flying  officers 
can  t>e  given  the  part-time  training  for  whkdi 
they  had  enrolled. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  lack  at 
orders  may  serlovisly  cripple  key  tmits  in 
the  airplane-building  Industry  and  cause  a 
dispersion  of  trained  workers.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  production  of  new  types  ot  ad- 
vanced planes  may  be  slowed  <:'own,  and  ex- 
periment curtailed. 

Training    aviation    personnel,    either    for 
ground  duties  or  for  flying,  cannot  be 
pressed  into  much  lees  than  I  year. 
production  of  a  new  airplane,  even 
the  pressures  at  wartime,  required  2  to  S 
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last  March  to  the  opposition  in 
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This  Is  an  lastie  which  Congreee 
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the   stage   of   crisis      By    next 

question  arlll  be  acute. 

■t  the  record      In  the  first  6 

the  calendar  year  enllstaaents  were 

minimum  requirements  of  30.000 

In  kCay  the  totals  for  the  Army 

4A07      in  June — traditionally  one 

enilstincnt  months  of  the  year 

llgh  school  gradtuitlons — the  total 

By   next   January,   when 

iTeoca.  the  Indicated  deficit  la 

or  almost  40  percent      With  the 

more  than  100.000  men  below 

mum  of  1.070.000  set  by  our  military 
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bosplUl  with  little  prospect  of 
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next  January   1.     The  Navy   and 
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alarming  sltustlon.     At  a  time 
aspects  of  the  International  slt- 
ce^slnly    are    not    Improving,   when 
>een  no  cancellation  of  the  com- 
whlch    our   armed   services   must 
the  Army  and  Navy  are  faced 
in   manpower   about    which 
been   done   or   Is   being   done, 
which  seems  aaeured  of  passage 
will  do  little  In  Itself  to  correct 
No  such  claim  ever  was  made 
has  passed   the  Navy   ap- 
bUl  with  only  relatively  minor 
and  probably  will  pass  the  Army 
bill  in  like  fashion.     But  dol- 
take  the  place  off  men.    A  reform 
Justice,  such  as  the  Hoose  Armed 
mmlttee    has    blueprinted,    was 
It  to  not  enougk  off  a  stimulation 
to  make  op  mtMm  than  a  f  rae- 
deftclt.     The  Army  as  a  career, 
day.  food,  quartn^,  cntcrtaUuBcnt, 


and  other  emoluments  are  ooocemed.  h^t.^ 
bees  made  Just  about  as  attractive  as  It  cs  > 
be  made,  or  probaMy  eiver  wlU  be  made. 

T*e  least  that  can  be  done  by  Congreee 
Is  for  the  Bouse  and  Senate  committees  that^ 
are  charged  with  the  military  phases  of  our 
natleaal  secwity  to  schedule  a  full-dr«" 
inquiry  Immediately  Into  Xhm  wtoele  problem. 
and  eapecully  into  the  basic  pbase  of  th« 
problem — manpower  If  a  special  seeslon  is 
called  thta  tall,  the  spadework  will  already 
have  been  done  11  there  to  no  special  sea- 
slon.  a  full  report  artll  be  ready  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  second  session  ol  the 
Eightieth  Congress  In  January 

To   Ignore    longer   thte   mtlcal    sltmitl< 
would  be  reckless      If  the  facts  are  present 
clearly  to  the  American  people  we  believe  tl 
can  accept  a  hart  choice     They  alwey*  hi 
befora.    They  can  and  will  accrpr  It  If 
aliwatlie  to  a  gamble  wItH  national 
rity      And   that   H  exactly  the  wsy    to 
scribe  the  attempt  to  auilntalB  by  voltmt 
OMana  as  large  a  mlUtary  force  as  we 
In  view  of  otir  reaponslblhtles. 

What    General    Ktoiiihnw»r    said    In    A( 
1946.  when  be  was  pleading  with  Oonf 
for  an  extension  of  selective  service  for 
to  aa  true  today  at  it  was 
nen  will  deckle  to 
the  Army  their  career  or  give  It  a  whirl 
the  next   18  or  20  months?"  he  asked, 
dont  know  and  Generals  Hershey.  Paul.  sr4 
Textcr  don't  know     And  I  say  with  an 
spect  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  don't  knc 
It's  a  gamble  any  way  you  look  at  It.     Ac| 
gentlemen.  In  my  cpiTilon.  any  gamble  wit 
the  national  security  of  the  United  SUtea 
this  time   Is   a  gamble  with   the  peace 
security  of  the  world.     With  sll  the 
Ity  and  force  that  I  poaseas.  I  urge  you. 
not  take  this  gamble  " 


DnpUcaJr 


KXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  cxoeciA 

IN  THs  aousx  or  rxprxsentativks 
Safvrdoir.  Jutt  19.  1947 

Mr   DAVIS  of  Oeonrta.     Mr 

Hon.  Sidney  Parks,  executive  secretai 
of  Gate  City  Lodge.  No.  144.  Bnai  B'hth^ 
Atlanta.  Oa..  has  forwarded  tome  a  rt^u- 
lution  adopted  by  that  body  at  it.«;  mt 
ing  on  July  9.  1947.     For  the  informatU 
of  Members  I  insert  this  resolution  her( 
with: 

Whereas  the  plight  of  dtoplaeetf  persona 
all  faiths  In  Evirope  today,  victims  of  Ni 
persecution  and  brutality,  who  continue 
extot  In  camps  noCwtthatandlng  the  oeasa 
of  hoFtilitlea  aisre  than  2  years  ago.  is  a 
upon  dvlBiatlon  and  repreeents  an  ur 
claim  upon  the  conscience  of  the  world;  ani 

Whereaa  Americans  sre  directly  concerns 
with  the  fate  of  these  displaced  persons, 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  an< 
country  as  a  result  of  events  subseqtient 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  and  are  unal 
or  unwilling  to  return  to  the  country  of  tl 
naUonallty  or  foisMr  raiMence  becauae 
peraecutlon  or  fear  of  p«nacution  on  ac 
of  race,  religion,  or  political  opinions: 

Whereas  many  Americana,  dvic.  service 
labcMT  organtoatlana.  Interested  In  the  fate  of  J 
theee  displaced  persons,  as  well  as  relatl\ 
off  stich  persona,  are  interested  In  asststt 
In  the  reaettlcment  of  a  fair  share  of  tt 
displaced  persons  In  suitable  American 
munlties    without   having   them    become 
charge  on  the  United  States  or  the 
mnnlty:  and 
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If  Speaker,  it  was 
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I  feel  that  Judge  Patterson  Is  truly 
one  of  the  great  men  of  America.  He 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot.  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  great  capacities  in  some 
other  executive  or  Judicial  position. 


Veterans*  Lcgislatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17,  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  Eightieth  Cangress  to  enact  legis- 
lation regarding  benefits  to  the  survivors 
of  our  deceased  servicemen  and  to  our 
disabled  veterans.  It  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  most  of  us  have  forgotten 
too  readily  the  sacrifices  of  the  depend- 
ent parents  who  lost  a  boy  in  the  war,  or 
the  young  widows  and  orphan  children 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  pension 
check.s  and  insurance,  if  any.  for  the  ne- 
ces-sities  of  life. 

It  was.  and  is  yet.  my  hope  and  prayer 
that  educational  benefits  will  be  extended 
to  these  young  widows  and  that  proper 
provisions  will  be  made  to  provide  the 
orphans  of  deceased  servicemen  a  col- 
lege education.  I  introduced  such  a  bill 
on  January  21.  1947  «H.  R.  1181).  be- 
cause I  feel  that  since  the  fathers  of 
these  children  have  given  their  lives  for 
our  safety  and  well-being,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  their  children 
with  the  education  they  would  have 
wanted  them  to  have. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  enacted 
some  veterans*  legislation,  but  there  are 
far  too  many  bills  awaiting  action  after 
being  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  Committee  and  reported  to 
the  House.  It  Is  to  be  regretted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Republican  leadership 
has  delayed  action  on  veterans*  legisla- 
tion which  in  many  cases  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee  and 
endorsed  by  all  the  major  veterans- 
organizations. 

Public  Law  5  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
allows  veterans  to  reinstate  their  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  without  the 
necessity  of  a  physical  examination. 
This  will  benefit  millions  of  veterans  who 
have  allowed  their  Government  insur- 
ance to  lapse  since  being  discharged  from 
the  service. 

Public  Law  34  will  benefit  World  War  I 
veterans  who  desire  to  renew  their  5- 
year-level  premium  Government  insur- 
ance as  this  act  authorizes  a  fifth  5-year 
period  policy. 

Public  Law  115  has  increased  the  re- 
volving fund  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000 
in  order  that  di-sabled  veterans  may  bor- 
row from  the  fund  when  undertaking 
vocational  training. 

H.  R.  246  remains  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee after  being  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  This 
would  Increase  the  ceiling  of  wages  and 
subsistence  for  those  veterans  under- 
going on-the-job  trainings  to  $250  per 


month  for  veterans  without  dependents. 
$325  to  veterans  w^ith  one  dependent,  and 
$350  per  month  for  veterans  with  two  or 
more  dependents. 

H.  R.  3888  would  increase  subsistence 
payment  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  to 
veterans  with  one  Dependent  to  $105  per 
month  with  an  additional  $20  being  paid 
for  the  first  child  and  $15  for  each  addi- 
tional child. 

H.  R.  4007  to  provide  automobiles  to 
blind  veterans  in  addition  to  amputees 
who  are  now  eligible  is  still  awaiting 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Other  bills  of  equal  merit  have  not 
been  allowed  to  come  before  the  House 
for  debate  and  for  a  vote.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  majority  party  leaders  will 
allow  the  House  to  decide  whether  or 
not  these  bills  should  be  enacted. 


The  National  Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  19  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on 
July  11.  1947.  on  Senate  bill  1320.  the 
National  Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act  of  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  submit, 
for  the  committee's  consideration,  this  state- 
ment as  to  why  I  am  proud  to  co-sF>onsor 
the  National  Health  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  Act  of  1947.  S.  1320.  and  why  I 
must  oppose  the  passage  of  S.  545.  I 
should  like  to  discuss.  In  this  statement,  the 
bearing  which  these  two  bills  have  on  the 
needs  of  America's  farm  families.  We  have. 
In  the  past  few  years,  learned  much  about 
the  heavy  toll  levied  on  rural  America  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  health  services  and  poor 
medical  care.  S.  1320  will,  I  believe,  correct 
these  denclencles  In  a  relatively  short  time. 
S.  545,  on  the  other  hand,  will  aggravate  the 
evils. 

Organized  preventive  services  are  most 
Important  to  the  57,000,000  Americans  who 
live  in  rural  areas,  and  43  percent  of  our 
Nation's  population  live  In  communities  of 
less  than  2.500  persons. 

Preventive  services  are  Important  to  farm 
people  because  by  their  widespread  applica- 
tion we  can  most  effectively  combat  the  evils 
which  are  preventing  rural  America  from 
achieving  a  health  parity  with  our  urban 
population. 

For  example,  cities  of  100,000  or  more  have 
an  Infant  mortality  rate  about  one-fourth 
lower  than  do  rural  communities.  Similarly 
the  big  city  maternal  mortality  rate  is  one- 
third  lower.  Diseases  which  are  entirely 
preventable,  such  as  typhoid  f-ver  and  diph- 
theria, cause  several  times  as  many  deaths 
In  rural  as  they  do  In  urban  areas.  It  Is 
reported  that  tuberculoste.  long  thought  of 
primarily  as  a  disease  of  the  city,  is  becoming 


more  prevalent  among  rural  residents  since 
the  newer  technics  of  mass  survej-s  and 
mcdern  treatment  have  been  applied  with 
vigor  only  in  the  cities. 

Despite  the  need  for  these  preventive  serv- 
ices. 40  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  In 
1946,  primarily  all  rural,  was  not  serviced  "f 
district  or  local  public-health  departmenU, 
and  In  a  third  of  the  counties  that  were  serv- 
iced there  were  no  health  ofllcers.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  States  do  not  have  even  a  single 
local  public-health  unit  that  measures  up  to 
minimum  medical  experience  and  training 
standards.  Instead  of  the  one  to  two  dollars 
per  capita  required  to  provide  adequate  pre- 
ventive services,  rural  areas  are  spending  50 
cents.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  this  lack 
of  provision  for  adequate  preventive  health 
services  In  rural  areas  preventable  diseases 
still  take  an  inexcusable  toll  of  life. 

Title  III  of  our  bill,  the  title  on  Develop- 
ment and  Expansion  of  Health  Services- 
would  provide  means  for  correcting  these 
very  deficiencies.  The  Federal  granU-ln-ald 
to  the  States  for  expanded  preventive  health 
services,  for  maternal  and  chUd  health  cerv- 
ices would  come  as  a  blessing  to  those  mil- 
lions of  rural  residents  who  do  not  now  have 
the  protection  of  full-time  adequately  staffed 
and  well-financed  public  health  depart- 
ments. Not  only  can  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases 
be  strengthened  and  extended,  but  Impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  ofprograms  lor  the  early  detec- 
tion, prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental 
disorders,  dental  disease,  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  other  diseases  of  our  aging  popu- 
lation. 

In  addition  to  adequate  preventive  serv- 
ices, our  rural  people  are  vitally  Interested  In 
having  access  to  hospital  beds  and  in  having 
enough  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health  workers  available  to  serve  them. 
Congress  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  Nation's  hosplUl  facilities 
by  Its  passage  of  the  bipartisan  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  the  great  disparity  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  In  this  regard  Is  gen- 
erally appreciated.  Generally  speaking,  rural 
States  have  about  half  the  supply  of  hos- 
pital beds  found  In  the  highly  industrialized 
and  urban  States.  Moreover,  rural  hospitals 
are  usually  small,  poorly  equipped  and  with- 
out free  beds  since  they  are  often  privately 
owned.  Large  cities  have  a  60  percent 
higher  rate  of  hospitalization  than  do  farm 
areas,  and  this  lower  hospital-bed  occupancy 
exists  In  those  very  areas  that  have  the  few- 
est hosplUl  b^s.  This  is  not  because  farm 
people  need  or  desire  less  hospital  care,  but 
because  they  are  less  able  to  afford  to  pur- 
chase it. 

The  construction  of  hospital  lacllltles  un- 
der the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  by  Itself  will  not  bring  sick  farmers  Into 
the  hospital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  for 
construction  to  be  undertaken  under  that 
act  proof  nmst  be  shown  that  the  hospital 
can  be  maintained— a  difBcult  task  In  a  low- 
Income  rural  county.  A  prepayment  system 
that  removes  the  economic  barrier  to  hos- 
pital care  and  guarantees  a  community  pur- 
chasing power  to  furnish  the  necessary  main- 
tenance Is  provided  for  by  our  bUl.  In  tltla 
II  there  is  the  provision  that  boaplUls  would 
be  paid  their  full  cost  of  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  of  money  authorized  under 
the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction  Act  Is 
Increased  and  the  span  of  lU  authority  la 
extended  from  5  to  10  years. 

The  need  lor  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  personnel  In  rural  areas  is  acute. 
They  have  43  percent  of  the  population  but 
only  18  percent  of  the  health  workers  of  the 
country.  This  maldistribution  of  physicians 
means  that  there  Is  only  1  country  doctor 
for  every  2.6  urban  physicians.  And  the 
situation  Is  growing  worse  alnee  large  num- 
bers' of  doctors  who  went  Into  the  armed 
services  from  nml  areas  are  now  aettlUig 
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Many  rural  counties  have  up 

eren  10.000  persons  per  physi- 

a  minimum  desired  proportion 

Eighty-one  countlea  recently 

physician  at  all. 

economic   status    of   so 
areas  means  a  low  medical  pur- 
This   has   been    the   major 
professional    people    no    longer 
areas.     By  asauring  adequate 
ns  In  rural  communities,  the 
Ijealth   Insurance   fund   would   at- 
to  country  districts.     F\jrther- 
250   cf    title    n.    Rural    Areas, 
provision  to  end  the  shortage 
mal  people  in  rural  areas  by  guar- 
mlntmum  annual  Income,  by  pay- 
p^rtation  expenses  of  physicians  es- 
thelr  practices  In  such  areas  and 
ng  toans  for  the  purchaae  of  nec- 
equlpment. 
khow  that  up-to-date  and  ;tdequate 
re  is  expensive     The  use  of  insur- 
to  meet  this  cost  on  a  group  basis 
generally  approved   device      Most 
do  not  have  the  incomes  to 
4igh  cost  of  medical  care  on  an  In- 
And  voluntary  health  insur- 
are  no  help  In  rural  areas     Insur- 
good   when   you   have  no  doctor. 
$100  a  year  which  is  the  average 
comprehensive    medical    care    for    a 
a  sum  out  of  the  reach  of  about 
of  all  farm  families^     The  largest 
of  voluntary  prepaid  med  cal 
aponaored  by   the  Farm   Se- 
.  has  been  sharply  cur- 
Blue    Cross    bCMpttal    plan,    so 
the  cities,  reaches  about  S  percent 
families  and   even    thla   plan   takes 
about  one-flfth  of  the  average 
rearly     medical     bill.       Voluntary 
sponaored    by    the    State 
s(^leties  cover  only  about  1  percent 
population  and  usually  Insure 
t  surgical  and  maternity  care  in 
s. 
1  noblllzcs  the  total  resources  of  oux 
an  inaurance  plan  based  on 
(^y  In  this  way  can  farm  families 
In  a  system  wbhrfa  provides  corn- 
health  services  at  a  cost  they  can 
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like  to  Indicate  In  closing  sev- 
impUcations  of  the  Tmtt,   Ball, 
bill.  S    545.  which  I  feel  will 
to  rural  people.     Farm  people 
to  take  chanty      They  do  not 
chatty   medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
They  want  to  pay  their 
they  want  the  medical  care  they 
would  not  willingly  submit  to 
such  as  that  required  by  S.  545 
apparently   designed    to   give   over 
the  program  to  organized  medi- 
trend  in  medicine  which 
much  as  I  oppose  monopolistic 
investment  banking  and   In  rail- 
the  National   Orange   and   the 
O|ilon  have  been  ouupoken  in  their 
to    medical    monopoly;     to    the 
>f  the  people  who  pay  for  medical 
planning   and   management  of 
prepayment  plans.     In  about 
there    la    restrictive    legislation 
the   consumers   of   medical 
forming  their  own  health  insur- 
Cooperative  plans  for  the  dis- 
of    medical   care    have   been    very 
in    many    rural    areas    and    our 
fight   any   attempt   to  prohibit 
development  of   these  plans 
fashion. 
i.  545  would  set  up  a  double  stand- 
care — one  for  the  rich  and 
poor.     Since   so   many   of   our 
unable  to  meet  the  high  cost^ 
care,  they  will  not  support  Isgts- 
at  best  would  provide  nsdleal 
inferior  quality 

in  the  Interests  of  our  Natldn 
whole  and   particularly   because   It   la 
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badly    needed    by    our    farmers    and    tt 
families.  I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  actlc 
on  S.    1330 — the  National   Health   Insura 
and  Public  Health  Act  of  1947. 


The  Wool  Taritf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    MAIITK 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of   THE   UNITED  STAT 

ScUurday.  July  19    lecrislative  day  of 
Wedn'saay  July  16  >    1947 

Mr.  BREWSTER.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Record  a  letter  relative  to  the  w« 
tariff,  wntten  by  Arthur  Besse.  pre.sidt 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Man^ 
ufacturer.<i. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
follows: 

I  From   American  Aflau^s  for  July   1»47| 
ctmosmis  or  ouc  tsaoi   policy 
To  the  Eorroa  or  Amesican  Arrans: 

The    United   States    must    present   curioi 
spectacle  to  foreign  stateameii.  students.  .< 
economtsu  who  seek  to  follow  our   (orci 
trade  policy  aa  It  is  expressed  from  Ume 
time  by  people  of  prominence  In  this  count 

Picture  the  puzzlement  of  the  Britla 
used  to  hearing  the  slogan  "Buy  Brit.>-h' 
when  he  learns  that  United  States  Secret  v 
of  Commerce  Averell  Harrlman  says  that  *r 
In  this  country  should  abandon  the  slo^  n. 
Buy  American."  "Lets  Import."  says  tl 
SecreUry.  firing  the  first  gun  In  whst  seer 
to  resemble  a  jampalgu  to  boycott  our  oi 
prodtKts  and  promote  the  sale  of  items  ma 
in  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pc 
the  Secretary  says.  "We  must  Import  to  live? 
but  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  ;•    d 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  April 
the  only  items  he  could  think  of  which 
should    import    in    Increased    volume 
hand-made   toys  and   penny   candy   for 
children.     He  listed  some  other  items  in 
Saturday   Evening  Post   article  but   must 
them   are    raw    materials    imported    witho 
duty.     These  we  are  importing  in  stich  voli 
ume  as  we  can  uac  except  for  a  few  articl 
uf  which  there  is  a  preaent  shortage. 

Picture  the  astonish  men  t  of  a  Belgian  I 
manufacttuer  who  reads  thst  an  Ameri< 
group   called    the   Public   Affairs   Commiit 
wauu  the  United  Statea  to  Import   B4>lei 
laces  at  lower  prices  than  our  manttiactur 
can   quote,  saying   that   our  citlaens   woul 
buy  more  lace  If  the  price  were  not  so  h 
The  Belgian   lace  manufacturer  knows 
we  maice  lace  in  the  United  States  and 
we    pay   our    lace    workers   more    tiian    t 
times  what  the  same  workers  receive  in 
giiun.     The  Belgians   thanaeivss  could 
lace  more  cheaply  from  China,  but  the 
glans  maintain  a  tariH  to  keep  out  foreii 
laces. 

Imagine  the  difficulty  of  a  foreign  at 
of  employment   trends  in   uying   to   uiv 
stand   tile  statement  of  Philip  Reed,  chui 
man   o(    the   board   of    the  Gener.il   Xleci 
Co..    tlut    "new    forctgn    products    not 
duced  here  would  create  employment  in 
distributive   and   service   industries." 
foreign   student  might  be  stumped  to 
cover   what    thoss   new   products   were, 
he  would  quickly  realise  that  there  w 
be  mucli  more  stimulus  to  employment  In 
United  SUtes  ii  we  went  further  and  p-  > 
duced  the  items  ourselves  instead  of  met 
dlatrlbvting   them   after   they   arrived   b( 
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article  entitled  "Are  Public-Opinion 
Polls  Fair  to  Organized  Labor?"  by  Ar- 
thur Kornhauser,  from  the  winter  1947 
issue  of  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  maga- 
zine, which  is  published  at  Princeton 
University.  The  review  appeared  in  Nie- 
man  Reports,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Nieman  Fellows  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  July  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  PtTBLic-OKWiow  Polls  Faix  to  OtCAmzEO 
Labok? 

(By  Arthur  Kornhauser.  in  Public  Opinion 
Quarterly,  winter  1947.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity.) 

Newspapermen  who  cover  labor  news  are 
well  aware  that  the  total  effect  of  polls  on 
labor  questions  is  to  giv^  the  reader  an  unfair 
Impression  of  labor.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  they  most  often  discuss  and  criticize 
in  newspaper  treatment  of  labor.  If  any- 
body doubts  it  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ingly detailed  in  this  case  study  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  applied  social  research  at 
Columbia. 

He  shows  how  it  can  be  corrected  if  those 
who  gather  and  publish  jaolls  on  lat>or  want 
to  correct  it.  It  is  obvious  that  not  aU  of 
them  do.  The  same  forces  and  presstires  ap- 
ply here  that  tend  to  bias  reporting  of  labor 
news  generaUy.  The  topic  selected  for  poU- 
ing  frequently  implies  an  anti-social  atti- 
tude by  labor.  The  phrasing  of  the  question 
often  suggests  an  unfavorable  answer  or 
fails  to  suggest  all  sides  of  the  question.  The 
Interpretation  and  use  of  the  polls  common- 
ly gives  labor  the  short  end. 

All  the  material  on  labor  in  the  seven  lead- 
ing opinion  polls  was  studied  for  1940  to  1945. 
altogether  155  questions.  ThU  Is  a  thorough 
test. 

Of  the  155  questions,  only  8  deal  with  fa- 
vorable features  of  unionism,  such  as  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
working  people.  Of  the  rest  66  are  neutral 
or  doubtful.  81  are  concerned  with  union 
faults  or  propose  restrictions  on  unions. 
The  questions  then,  to  begin  with,  run 
strongly  against  labor. 

"The  polls  aid  and  abet  the  process  of  di- 
recting public  attention  persistently  to  the 
negative  side  of  organized  labor.  Avoidance 
of  this  bias  would  properly  seem  a  special 
responstblltty  of  those  who  ostensibly  rep- 
resent a  scientific  approach  to  areas  of  pub- 
lic controversy. 

"Why  no  questions  on  whether  unions  help 
protect  the  interests  of  the  common  people, 
whether  they  serve  as  a  useful  counterweight 
to  the  power  of  big  business?" 

On  the  wording  of  questions  "four  disturb- 
ing types  of  bias  '  against  labor  are  fovmd. 

1.  Tlie  questions  which  offer  a  choice  t)e- 
tween  a  recognized  evil  and  one  particular 
proposed  remedy,  usually  a  law.  Any  other 
remedy  besides  a  law  is  eliminated  as  a  pos- 
sible answer. 

2.  Questions  on  technical  or  specific  jMiints 
which,  for  lack  of  particular  information, 
are  answered  in  terms  of  general  sentiments. 

An  Illustration  from  Fortune:  How  many 
labor  leaders  in  your  community  do  you  'hink 
do  a  good  Job  in  representing  labor?  Are 
fair  m  dealing  with  employees?  Are  honest 
in  handling  union  funds? 

3.  Questions  In  which  biases  arise  from 
hidden   assumptions  and  oversimplification. 

An  example:  Which  do  you  think  is  tryhig 
harder  to  help  national  defense  production- 
labor  leaders  or  industrial  leaders? 

"Is  this  fair?  The  fvmction  of  business 
managers  is  to  get  out  production.  That  is 
not  the  function  of  the  union  leader.  Why 
should  questions  make  him  appear  respon- 
sible for  matters  over  which  industry  gives 
him  no  authority?" 


Another  example :  Do  you  think  that  work- 
ers should  be  forced  to  stay  in  a  imion  if  they 
want  to  resign  or  get  out? 

"The  question  leaves  out  everything  that 
is  important  about  maintenance  agreements 
and  becomes  a  mere  caricature  of  these 
plans." 

4.  The  use  of  suggested  or  slanted  phrase- 
ology, or  of  wording  that  makes  It  especially 
easy  to  accept  the  idea  asked  about. 

One  of  Dr.  Gallups,  for  example,  asked: 
Would  you  like  to  see  labor  unions  change 
their  way  of  handling  things? 

"The  Implication  is  strong  that  an  affirma- 
tive reply  is  expected." 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  is  definite: 
"One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
labor-poll    material    Is    biased.     It   contains 
many  varieties  of  bias,  but  they  all  point  in 
the  same  direction.     In  the  choice  of  topics. 
In  the  wording  of  questions,  and  in  the  re- 
porting of  results,  unionism  falls  to  receive 
balanced     and     impartial     treatment.     The 
polls  taken  as  a  whole  are  clearly  not  fair  to 
organized  labor.     Few  indeed  are  the  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  the  faults  of  business.     No 
dearth  of  questions  on  unions'  Interference 
with   wartime   production,  but  not   one  on 
management's  hoarding  of  lax)i  or  its  self- 
interested   delays   in   accepting   Government 
contracts.     Questions  on  unions'  blame  for 
strikes  but  not  on  employers'  blame  for  sub- 
standard wages  or  for  unsafe  conditions  in 
coal  mines.    The  contras'  is  striking.     Even 
when  an  occasional  poll  touches  the  sensitive 
spoU  of  big  business,  the  question  and  the 
report  are  mild  and  cautious  in  tone  com- 
pared to  those  on  labor." 

This  study  should  be  provocative  to  those 
who  buy  polls  for  public  consumption. 

L.  M.  L. 


False  Economy 


and  protection,  the  Congress  will  be  respon- 
sible for  invoking  a  false  economy  upon  tt.s 
Nation  that  will  greatly  retard  our  economic 
progress  and  ultimately  double  the  cost  when 
the  Job  is  finally  done,  as  it  must  be." 

What  Senator  McClkllan  was  saying  is 
summed  up  in  that  old  but  still  tru  maxim 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  It  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  peo- 
ple that  the  cost  of  preventive  wcark  is  usu- 
ally negligible  compared  with  tbat  of  trying 
to  save  something  from  the  wreckage  alter 
disaster  strikes.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  section, 
however,  have  had  the  lesson  borne  in  upon 
them  by  many  a  tide  of  dirty  and  destructive 
water. 

Congress  ought  to  listen  to  the  voice  oi  ex- 
perience and  reflect  that  the  damage  and 
devastation  caused  by  floods  mean  losses  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  aside  from  the  emer- 
gencies of  those  immediately  In  the  path  of 
the  waters. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or  AMC^NSAS 

IN  THE  Sia^ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "False  Economy."  appearinR  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  on  July  14, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FALSI    ECONOMT 

Ssnator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  a  day  or 
SO  ago  told  a  Senate  committee  that  curtail- 
ing proper  flood-control  projects  is  "extrava- 
gant waste  rather  than  sound  economy." 
The  same  idea  In  picture  form  may  be  found 
on  this  page  today  In  a  cartoon  reprinted 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  a  newspaper  serv- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  Com  Belt  area  re- 
cently so  badlv  hurt  by  floods. 

It  is  worth  while  to  repeat  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  Senator  McClellan's  testimony  to 
the  committee,  for  it  amounts  to  another 
hard  smash  right  on  the  head  of  a  nail  that 
needs  to  be  driven.    He  said: 

"It  Is  urgently  essential  that  we  do  that 
(exercise  economy  in  operating  the  Govern- 
ment ) .  but  the  serious  curtailment  or  with- 
holding of  appropriations  actually  needed  to 
advance  ovir  comprehensive  flood  control  in 
rivers  and  harbors  programs,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  in  Its  correct  analysis.  Is  extrava- 
gant waste  rather  than  soimd  economy : 

"If  we  lose  sight  of  thl-:  and  fail  to  support 
and  accelerate  water  resources  Improvement 


Labor's  Stake  in  a  G>lumbia  Valley 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  19  ileoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Hon.  Hugh  B  Mitchell,  be- 
fore the  Washington  State  Federation  of 
Labor  in  its  annual  convention  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  July  14, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  timely  and  appropriate  for  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Labor  to  give  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  a  prominent  place 
In  the  convention  proceedings. 

Union  delegates  meet  here  in  the  shadow 
of  the  most  drastic  antllabor  law  known  to 
recent  history.  The  uncertainties  of  the 
days  ahead  for  labor  have  been  fabricated  by 
a  Congress  which  tries  to  deny  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  benefits  from  resources  be- 
stowed by  nattire. 

The  time  has  come  for  labor  to  assess  Its 
responsibilities  for  the  future  and  to  plan 
a  constructive  course  of  action.  A  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  will  have  a  part  in  that  plan. 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  Is  a  steady 
and  consistent  supporter  of  a  CVA.  Not  only 
is  your  president.  Ed  Weston,  one  of  the  vic« 
presidents  of  the  League  for  a  CVA.  but  union 
locals  and  Individual  members  are  actively 
interested  In  furthering  the  objective  of  the 
league. 

The  goal  that  organized  labor  seeks,  to 
common  with  many  other  citizens  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  is  the  orderly,  democratic 
development  of  our  natural  resotirces.  Union 
members  and  all  thoughtful  citizens  wUh  to 
be  stockholders  In  a  profitable  commtinlty 
enterprise — a  governmental  organization  to 
make  natural  resources  mean  more  jobs  and 
better  Uvlng  for  all  the  people. 

By  working  hand  In  hand  with  the  SUte 
Grange  and  other  groups,  for  industrial 
growth  and  resource  development  througb 
a  CVA,  the  Washington  SUte  federatioB 
merits  warm  praise.  This  teamwork  between 
organized  labor  and  farmer  is  healthy  evi- 
dence of  progrsastfv  sctkm  for  a  prosperona 
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who  are  so  ansluus  to  see  in- 
against  labor  union  actlvi- 
better  devote  their  time  to  mava 
preventing  tte  irra^  arable  dam- 
rivers, 
vork  for  a  Colvunbla  Valley  Au- 
that  the  valley  authority  la  the 
Instrument   (or   this   usk      We 
us  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
( reatest  demonstration  project  in 
conserving  and  developing  nat- 
Plood  control  la  only  a  small 
work  to  be  done  In  building  up 
generating  power  for  industry 
does  its  work  wall  because  it 
unified  program  (or  th« 
he  mechanism  for  Intelligent  ad- 
The    Tennessee,    under    TVA 
.  la  the  best -controlled  river  sys- 
world 

Northwest  can  benefit  from  the 
ixample  of  the  TVA.     In  this  area 
p  roblem   is  secondary  but  almost 
are  given  freah  rvldHWe  of  the 
Integrated  prrgram  of  rssouice 
People     who     attended     the 
Walla  Walla  concerning  an  al- 
orlum  on  Columbia   and  Snaiie 
sooauuetlcn.  cama  away  aaying: 
t  I've  heard  for  a 
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Walla  Interagencv  commttta* 

w  a  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

louncing  a  departmental  decialon 

10  yeara  any  dam  construction 

Snake   and   Columbia    Rivers. 

then   that  this  burrau  decision 

departmental  decision. 

olT-and-on  moratorium  story 
the  in  decision  of  Federal  bureaus 
by  bureaus  which  are  within  a 
t  of  Oovammcnt.    Multiply 
by  the  fact   that   soma  SO 
9  main   govammenul   dspart- 
to  dsclda  each  step  in  the  Pacific 
qrogram  and  you  have  the  raasons 
Valley  Authority. 
Is   the  story   at  Walla   Walla? 
is  the  story  of  an  acHKy  without 
Authority,  without  any  fonaal  ra- 
and  having  no  poww  to  reach 
t^lng  to  aettle  tremendously  difll- 
Buch  an  agency  can  not  do 
Walla  damonatrated  that  pub- 
Walla  forced  a  cabinet  member 
mutktled  situation  with  a  public 
In    the   claxttGKtlim  «a  found 
ear  -dam-couall  wN  liai  BMratorl- 
by  the  Fisheries  Bureau  was 


but  a  bureau  hope  and  not  a  departmental 
decision. 

And  why  all  this  furore?  Simply  bec<)us« 
the  multipurpose  planning  Job  for  the  de* 
vaiop—ent  of  the  Columbia  and  Its  trtbu- 
tarlaa  had  not  been  done.  No  one  and  no 
agency  had  seen  to  it  that  all  cogs  o(  a  n^at 
program  were  meshed  so  that  publicly  im- 
portant gears  could  turn  smoothly 

And  brcause  all  or  some  of  the  multUt  de 
of  FMcral  bureaus  operating  In  the  Pac  fie 
Northwaat  HMd  failed  In  their  Joba.  we  Lad  n 
tp?ctacle  St  Walla  Walla  which  could  v«ll 
make  one  wonder  at  the  efSclency  of  ottr 
d?mccr«cy 

The  question   at   issue  should   have 
simply    one     of    determining    why    fisherl 
planning  bad  not  kept  up  with  Irr'gatlc 
power,   navigation,   and   flood-control   plar)^ 
ning.     If  tha  so-called  Interagency  commit- 
tee could  assign  blsme  for  this  failure  nnd 
correct  the  dKEruIty  It  might  eerve  *jmc   ue- 
ful  purprs*.     But  as  It  la.  It  merely     crves  = 
aa    a    debating    society    to    help    those    who! 
would  slow  down  ihe  entire  Columbls  Valley, 
resources  development  program. 

Oeq>lte  Congressional  action  over  the  yeara 
the  Milmon   propagation   program  has  been  ^ 
regretlully  slew      The  problem  was  known, 
even  before  the  first  great  step  toward  tha 
building   or   Grand    Coulee    and    Bonneville.' 
Confiaas  has  rtpaatedly  asked  the  agenc^^ 
In  charga  what  they  naaded.    But  in  the  m  «•_ 
of    a   favorable   Coogrcaalonal    atutude 
fi'herles  agendas  still  ask  for  10  or  16  yc 
more. 

Why  wasn't  the  Job  Ama  In  the  last 
years?     I  say  It  was  bscauas  there  was 
agency  urging  speed  upon  the  fisheries 
ports.     They  were  more  intcrcstfd  in  pro! 
lems  of    Alaska,   or   of    New    England,  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  agency  which  should  have  been  woik«J 
ing  and  Qgbtlrg  for  orderly  development 
the  Interest  ol   the  Pacific  Northwe-^l  Is  tl 
Columbia  Valley  Authority.    Any  CVA  h<  ,  rd 
alttlng  down  to  review  our  problems  w.     .  d 
have  known  Immediately  that  a  settlement 
the  Ealmon  problem  was  one  of  first  priori  i^r. 

But  therr  was  no  CVA.  There  was  no  otl  ^ 
ftger.cy  dolig  a  Pacific  Northwest  prrn,r;im 
checking  'cb  Therefore  there  was  no  uiu-  to 
sey  that  th*-  salmon  prcpigstlon  problem  h.i  1 
to  be  stntled  and  settled  quickly. 

The  (allures  publicised  at  Walla  Walla  have 
been  pointed  out  ag-iln  and  again  by  all  who 
have  mada  any  rsal  study  of  ragtonal  develop- . 
ment  probli'ms.    And  among  those  who  hai 
done  so  I  can  name  such  national  public 
tlons  MS  the  New  York  Times  and  Colllerl 
Weekly. 

Mow  s  new  student  of  our  national  affali 
has   reache<l    the   same   conclusion      In    hi 
best  seller  Inside  the  U  8  A  .  John  Ountt 
wrote- 

"A  river  does  not  reeognlae  bureaucrat 
frootlcrs— any  mora  than  It  racognizes  Stata 
lines  Abcw  all.  the  region  ar  a  whole  necfi* 
s>-9tematle  research,  over-all  reaearch  co<>:  - 
dinated  with  a  plan  wMoto  ean  in  turn 
converted  Into  a  cooMtaaiad  program  un( 
a  single  budget.  But  this  Is  Impossible  un^ 
der  the  present  arrangement,  with  Ita  dupll 
cation  of  authority  and  lack  of  Integral 
leadership.  Each  Federal  agency  reporu  li 
dtvldually  a:»d  separately  to  Washington, 
the  result  In  crippling  No  one  knows  wbl 
la  going  on  in  the  other  agencies  and  no 
wants  to  intrude  " 

And  Gunther  wrote  his  bocA  before 
Interagency  committee  debate  at  Walla  Wall 

No.  the  claims  and  counter  claims  In 
dence  at  Wiilla  Walla  did  not  serve  to 
Intelligent  answers  to  the  important  pre 
lems  which  <x>ncem  our  people.    The  answt 
cannot  be  found  by  endless  bickering  and 
futile  dslay». 

The    economic    development    of    a    great 
region  Is  at  stake.     It  is  a  program  for  Jot 
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by  one  crisis  after  another.  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  I  Bay  again,  that  so  long  as  the 
economic  policies  of  the  present  majority 
hold  swsy  the  Pacific  Northwest  wUl  live  tn 
constant  crisis  and  its  economy  will  be  held 
back.  We  cannot  advance  when  we  have  to 
work  overtime  to  keep  from  going  backward. 
In  place  of  crisis,  conflict,  and  uncertainty. 
we  need  CVA  as  a  stabilizing  factor  to  lay 
out  long-range  plans  and  to  move  steadily 
foi— Id  tn  developing  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Congress  which  today  holds  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  a  political 
5  trait -Jacket  has  given  new  heart  and  new 
hope  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  enemies 
of  CVA.  Lobbjists  for  the  giant  utility  com- 
bines have  come  out  of  hiding.  Today  they 
are  busy  advisers  to  eastern  Congressman  who 
drum  up  new  bills  and  Jokers  to  check  the 
expansion  of  Federal  public  power,  and  to 
raise  the  rates  for  sale  of  existing  power. 

It  would  take  a  whole  day  Just  to  de- 
scribe the  complex  ramifications  of  these 
legislative  assaults  on  the  western  economy. 
Just  two  bills  sponsored  by  Representative 
WatiAM  J.  Mnxni.  Republican,  of  Connect- 
icut, would  so  far  nullify  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  streams  and  rivers  as  to  make  In- 
tegrated river  development  through  valley 
authorities  Impossible.  It  is  no  accident 
that  in  a  parade  of  24  witnesses  testifying 
for  the  Miller  bills  in  a  House  hearing,  not 
less  than  8  were  private  utility  spokesmen. 
If  the  private  power  lobby  succeeds  In 
getting  Congress  to  stop  dam  constrtictlon 
and  to  raise  wholesale  power  rates,  the  heavy 
burdens  of  economic  stagnation  will  be  lifted 
onto  the  back  of  labor.  Low -cost  power  of 
the  Columbia  River  Is  the  energy  base  for 
industrial  expansion— for  pay  rolls  and  Jobs. 
In  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Columbia  regu- 
lated bv  dams,  lies  the  employment  poten- 
tial ot  the  future.  If  there  waters  are 
allowed  to  flow  idly  to  the  sea.  opportunities 
for  productive  labor  will  likewise  be  gone. 

More  than  that.  If  Nortbweat  industries 
can  no  longer  raoelve  the  baneflU  of  present 
low  power  rates.  In  their  struggle  to  survive 
these  Industries  will  seek  to  lower  costs  of 
production  by  cutting  wages.  Higher-cost 
power  generates  a  drive  for  lower -cosi  labor. 
Those  who  would  vote  an  Increase  In  Bon- 
neville rate*  also  give  their  approval  to  lower 
wages  and  a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the 
working  man  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  work  for  a  CVA  because  we  desire  that 
nature  te  mastered  for  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple. Our  human  resources  will  derive  vigor 
and  strength  from  intelligent  organization 
of  our  natural  resources.  For  all  people  we 
seek  the  creative  opportunities  that  lead  to 
good  living  and  lend  dignity  to  the  human 
spirit. 

That  la  why  the  fight  for  a  CVA  carries 
special  significance  for  organised  labor.  The 
men  in  Congress  today  who  are  apalnst  s  CVA. 
who  do  the  bidding  of  entrenched  wealth 
and  greed,  repudiate  the  people  and  make  a 
BMCfcery  of  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 
Tlw  same  InteresU  that  oppoae  the  CVA  re- 
joice in  the  paasege  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
against  labor.  Those  who  condemn  the  CVA 
ba  an  Instrument  for  mastering  nature,  give 
their  bleflslng  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  an 
lnstrum?nt  for  mastering  men. 

The  Infamous  Taft-Hartley  legislation  Is 
an  insult  to  the  free-laboring  men  and  women 
of  America.  It  robs  labor  of  its  dignity  and 
would  make  of  labor  a  mere  commodity.  The 
law  was  conceived  and  enacted  In  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  and  prejudice  For  mutual 
goodwill  and  cooperation  among  working- 
men  It  would  substitute  mutual  suspicion 
and  distrust.  It  seeks  to  play  one  working- 
man  against  another,  and  all  against  their 
choaen  leaders. 

Thoae  who  favor  this  law  fear  the  collective 
strength  of  men  and  women  Joined  together 
for   mutual    protection   of   their   livelihood. 
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They  desire  the  wage  iMrgatn  to  be  a  one- 
sided affair.  The  effect  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  Is  to  bring  the  policeman's  club  to  the 
bargaining  table  and  to  put  it  Into  the  hands 
of  employers. 

Does  it  surprise  anyone  that  the  Senator 
who  gave  his  name  and  sponsorship  to  this 
antilabor  legislation  tielittles  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  TVA?  Senator  Taft 
marshalled  Senate  forces  against  the  con- 
firmation of  David  E.  Lilienthal  as  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  solely  te- 
cs use  of  Mr.  Llllenthal's  outstanding  record 
in  the  TVA  Taft  failed  In  this  effort  because 
the  great  majority  of  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  a  sure  and  steady  conviction 
that  tte  TVA  is  a  constructive  and  democratic 
force  for  tetter  living.  They  want  atomic 
energy  development  to  take  tlie  same  course. 
The  final  Senate  vote  proved  that  this  con- 
viction cannot  te  shaken  by  the  attacks  of 
bitter  unrelenting  foes  of  TVA.  All  the  old 
hackneyed  arguments  against  TVA,  all  the 
misrepresentation,  inntiendo  and  malicious 
gossip  were  dragged  up  to  the  Senate  debates. 
In  the  end  these  counted  for  nothing  except 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Racoao  with  costly 
nonsense. 

We  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  are  work- 
ing for  more  public  power  and  eflkJlent, 
democratic  development  of  resources  through 
a  CVA  helped  to  get  the  message  across  In 
support  of  Mr.  Lllienthal's  confirmation.  We 
rcallaed  that  those  who  opposed  him  are 
hostile  to  the  program  for  which  we  work,  a 
program  for  spreading  widely  to  all  the  people 
the  benefits  of  resource  development. 

But  we  need  to  look  no  further  than  our 
own  Pacific  Northwest  to  see  how  attitudes 
against  labor  and  against  resource  devriop- 
ment  are  closely  tied  together. 

For  the  discussion  today  it  Is  important  to 
note  this  rel:  tionsiilp  as  exemplified  by  the 
actions  of  one  of  our  Senators. 

He  singled  out  CVA  supporters  for  a  vicious 
attack  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Just  as  he  echoed  the  Tatt  call  for  a 
national  budget  cut.  detriroental  to  western 
development,  just  as  he  echoed  the  Tatt 
call  for  a  vote  against  labor,  so  he  echoed 
the  Tatt  cry  that  public  pcclaim  for  Lilien- 
thal was  so  much  propaganda.  On  the  Senate 
fkxir  he  lateled  our  CVA  support  of  Lilien- 
thal as  premeditated  maliciousness. 

This  same  man  whose  Incredible  explana- 
tion of  his  refusal  to  sustain  the  veto  on 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was,  "I  cannot  vote  to 
retsrd  progress, '  said  that  CVA  advocates 
were  "unwilling  to  agree  that  any  proposed 
ftirther  extension  of  the  valley-authority 
principle  should  te  exposed  to  additional 
study,  research,  and  analysis,  leading  to  a 
determination  t>ased  on  fact,  need,  and  con- 
clusive proof." 

There  you  have  it.  Despite  a  decade  of 
acoompllshmenU  by  tte  TVA.  this  opponent 
wants  more  study  and  conclualve  proof  for  a 
CVA.  But  he  needs  no  more  study,  no  con- 
clusive proof  to  vote  against  labor.  When 
a  constructive  program  is  propoeed.  he  wants 
to  wait.  When  an  evil  and  destrucUve  pro- 
gram ta  proposed,  be  is  willing  to  go  ataaatf 
and  gamble. 

This  makes  us  wonder  why  the  attitude 
can  te  so  different  when  the  subject  is 
chsnged. 

A  noted  industrial  engineer  has  said— and 
not  in  Jest — that  there  are  '57  varieties  '  of 
private  interests  working  against  unified 
wat«shed  developments — "57  varieties"  of 
private  interests  working  against  the  public 
interest. 

He  points  out  that  at  least  SO  organizations 
have  been  created  to  consolidate  and  make 
more  effective  the  opposition  to  valley  au- 
thorities, "niese  organizations,  mainly  lo- 
cated m  the  West,  hold  meetings  at  strategic 
times  and  places,  and  line  up  directed  sup- 
port through  the  press,  chamters  of  com- 


merce, college  teachers  and  other  amenable 
agencies.  A  few  of  these  organizations  tie 
their  propaganda  in  with  some  legitimate 
social  or  economic  (*Jectlve,  thus  throwing 
some  confusion  and  doubt  into  the  mind 
of  potential  valley  authority  friends. 

These  teck-coimtry  propaganda  organm- 
tlons.  which  are  widely  distributed,  cloaaly 
Joined,  and  highly  vocal,  head  up  in  varloaa 
Washington  lobbies.  A  lobby  may  te  a  single 
individual  or  a  team,  but  all  the  lobMea 
opposing  public  power,  valley  authority  leg- 
islation, and  other  Important  measures,  work 
together  as  a  well-lEnlt  group.  They  draft 
legislation  for  OoBgreaamen.  help  to  rig  hear- 
ings with  witnesses  friendly  to  their  side, 
and  generally  subvert  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  tehalf  of  Uie  private  Interests  which 
employ  them. 

The  National  Asaociation  o(  Electric  Light 
Companies,  to  take  one  example,  ragartls 
lobbying  as  a  big,  full-time  job.  It  pays  its 
Washington  represenUtlve  99SJ000  a  year  un- 
der a  long-term  contract.  He  is  the  real 
,ttiBlg — a  registered  lobbyist  under  the  La- 
mUette-Monroney  Act. 

We  who  believe  that  industrialisation   is 
basic  to  the  growth  of  our  Pacific  Northwest 
and  that  a  CVA  will  give  the  needed  Impetua 
to  industrial  development  must  lay  out  the 
definite  tasks  ahead.     First  and  foremost  is 
the  need  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  our  op- 
position    We  must  know  wlio  organises  these 
groups,  we  must  study   their  methods  and 
keep  the  public  posted  about  their  operationa. 
That  IS  an  important  part  of  the  work  we 
must  do  m  the  leagtie  for  a  CVA.    It  la  our 
tespottsibillty  to  keep  league  members  and 
the  general  public  accurately  and  systemati- 
cally informed  about  the  basic  facts  of  west- 
ern development  and  the  teneftts  that  can  te 
realist  through  a  Coliunbia  Valley  Author-^ 
ity.     Those  who  are  hostile  to  this  program 
for  resource  development  are  well -organised 
and  vocal.     It  is  up  to  us  to  become  well- 
organiaed  and  vocal. 

Labor  uni(xi  members  have  good  reason  to 
know  the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  pub- 
lic iU-intormed  and  confused  by  constant 
publicity  for  self-seeking,  private  organea- 
tions  Propaganda  of  the  NAM  type  led  too 
many  people  to  telieve  that  strong  labor  or- 
ganization was  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  economic  well-telng  and  industrial 
harmony.  The  NAM  was  more  successful 
than  organiaed  labor  In  getting  its  story 
across  to  the  public.  Passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  reacts  in  no  small  nteasure  the 
prevalence  and  persistence  of  NAM -type 
publicity 

Tbe  Pacific  Northweat  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  opinions  of  the  Power  Trust  and  asso- 
ciated organizations  prevail  in  regard  to  CVA 
any  more  than  organlced  labor  can  afford  to 
let  the  NAM  Instruct  the  Nation  in  labor  law. 
Our  plans  for  CVA  development  work  call 
for  a  full-time  director  of  information,  a 
sjrstematlc  educational  program,  and  a  news- 
paper to  bring  to  CVA  le^ue  members  and 
the  public  an  objective  account  of  develop- 
ment affecting  the  economy  of  the  Paeifle 
Northwest. 

Tba  all-out  support  of  organiaed  labor  Is 
naoassary  to  bring  these  plans  to  fnHtton. 
I  am  confident  that  this  support  will  te 
forthcoming,  because  labor  has  a  large  and 
permanent  stake  in  a  CVA. 

By  participating  actively  In  the  work  fw 
a  CVA.  organized  labor  demonstrated  its 
understanding  oT  the  role  of  modem  tech- 
nology  In  a  democracy.  We  have  the  knowl- 
edge, resources,  and  equipment  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  prosperous  economy.  The 
CVA  signifies  an  efficient  means  for  putting 
these  facilities  to  work. 

Organiaed  labor  knows  that  tba  answer 
to  fascism,  communism,  and  totalitarlantain 
of  any  kind  Is  a  dynamic  democracy  which 
takes  ftill  advantage  at  man's  ability  and 
nature**  bounty  for  tha  good  of  all  tba 
people. 
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Saturday,  Jxdy  19  i legislative  day  of 
wilneaday.  July  16 >.  1947 

Mr.  Presidem.   I   ask 

consent  to  insert  in  the  Con- 

Rscou  a  news  item  which  ap- 

the  Washington  Post  of  July 


TA  nxm. 


Heing  no  objection,  the  article 
ordertcl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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NCPT    HITS    LIQCO*    AM 

or  managers.  National  Congre?* 

and    Teachers,    yesterday    advo- 

prohlbition  of  alcoholic  beverag* 

at   tu   annual   conclave   now   tn 

Chicago. 

me  of  ^e-eral  recommendationa 
to  the  NCPT  for  InclusU.n  in  tts 
ilatlon  pnigram 

:ummcndationa  of  the  beard  were: 
to  cany  on  the  FMlM'al  school 
support   of   AOMTlean    par- 
m   the  resettlement  of  displaced 
r^itlonal  lejjlslatlon  to  aid  In  reduc- 
e  delinquency;  legislation  to  pro- 
education  advances'  for  Indian 
nd   Federal  aid   tn  demonstrating 
.iry  services  to  persons  lacking  tt. 
W.    Hughts    of    Arlington     Tenn.. 
.dent,  said  that  the  8Cho».il-K;nch 
ow  receiving  Federal  aid  had  tjeen 
curtailed"'    because    the    Federal 
t    and    some    State    govcrnmenu 
to  apprt>priate  sulQclent  funds. 
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Monde  y.  July  21  *  legislative  day  of 
vfednesday.  July  16  K  1947 


ty 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
us  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
of  the  RicoRO  a  very  fine  ar- 
Chine.se-American     relations, 
two  very  distinguished  lawyers 
h<»me  town  of  Seattle.  Mr.  John 
,n  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Lysons. 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordHred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
M  foUo«js 
Jio  one 
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unanimolii 
Append  1 
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written 
of  my 
J.  Suliiv 

There 


questions  the  high  purpoM  or  the 

taltlh    behind    the   Stcrvury   llarahaU 

rorld  re lubiUtation.    lut  MMntUii 

accomplishment   under   any   proposal   of 

tirt  la  that  Qrst  things  shaU  be  put 


Ptrtlneht  td  that  thought  ts  thla  atatt- 
ment  by  a  high  ranking  Member  of  Con- 
greea  la  '  M9 : 

I  feel  that  w«  are  making  a  great  mto- 
take  In  trying  to  determine  our  probable 
concuct    )•  to  future  wars  m  Europe  belure 


we  determlr.e  our  present  conduct  as  to 
exUting  war  In  the  Orient;  we  have  let 
excitement  about  what  may  happen  to 
remote  InteresU  In  Kuropc  blind  us  as 
wbat  la  now  happening  to  our  Immedlal 
iBtaraata  in  the  Pacific.  We  have  no  treat 
in  Europe  comparable  to  the  nlne-poi 
Pacific  treaty  that  Is  being  violated  d<tl 
with  mcrea-slng  effrontery.  •  *  'If* 
certain  that  If  we  solve  this  immediate  fi 
eastern  problem  first  It  will  go  far  towi 
solving  the  rest  of  our  International  prni 
lems.  and  Uiat  until  we  decide  thla  immcc 
at*  problem,  we  cann  >t  reach  any  very  saii 
tmUMf  conilUBlon  on  the  general  prcbLem.^ 

That  Is  a  statMMnt  oi  June  S.  1939.  in 
letter   by   Congressman   John    If.    Voavs 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  he  was  a  member. 

8ub3tltut«  Rttwla   for  Japan,  as  used 
that   letter,   and   It   expresses   precisely   tl 
situation  e:  Istlng  toda> 

Pint,  let  It  be  said  that  today's  talk  of  tl 
coming  of  a  third  world  war  U  an  incccur 
of  expression,  for  In  truth  there  has  been 
cessation  of  Internationa)  hostilities  since  tl 
Kaiwr  launched  his  famrd  defiance  (^f 
"sc-ap  of  p;  per"  In  1914 

While    th^t    was   engaging    Europe.   Ja( 
sav;    her    opportunity    to    take    over    Chi 
which  she  jovghi  to  do  under  her  notcrk 
"twenty -on«   demands"     This    move    Pn 
d?nt  Wilson   halted  with  an  ultimatum 
courage   and  statesmanship   to  Japan,    bi 
Japan's  subtle  efforu  ct  'tlnulng.  China 
tbam  with  a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which 
was  skilled— a  trade  boycott;   a  txjycott 
such     far-reaching     severity     that     Se::; 
Borah  upb  aided  China  for  It  as  being  tl 
equivalent  to  a  state  of  war.  as  to  Japan. 

The  boycott  had  an  unexpected  result 
businefs  depression  which  we  were  suffering 
of    particular    severity    to    our    agrlcultuil 
economy,  was  found   by   an   cfBclal   invest 
gntlon   by   a    Joint   Senate-Hcuie  commltt 
to  l)e  due  :o  China's  boycott  of  Japan 
asked  China  to  abate  the   boycott   for 
relief.     Convinced   by  China   that  to  do 
wou^d  expose  her   to  Japans   aggression 
made  a  deal  wtth   her  by  which   wc   n 
tlatcd.  and  concluded  at  Washington  L<. 
fcrcuce  of  1991   the  Nine  Power  Treaty  wt 
oMlfated     the     slgiuitorlcs.     Including     tl 
VBttcd  States  ana  Jtapan: 

••(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  Ir 
pendence.  and  the  territorial  and  admli 
Uative  Integrity  of  China; 

"(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most 
embarrassed  opportunity  to  China  to 
vclop  and  maintain,  for  herself,  an  effe 
and  stnble  government  ' 

No  treaty  ever  concluded  between  natie 
met    with    higher    acclaim.     Hon,    Heniy 
S"lmson   appraised   It   as   "One  of   the   m< 
admirable    and    farsighted    treaties    tn 
history  of  modern  ctvt*lzatlon" 

8?cretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hugl 
chairman  of  the  conference,  said  that  by 
treaty   the  open  door  In  China  has  at 
been  mad*  a  fact. 

Baron  flMMMtfa.  Japanese  AmtMs.«:id  >r 
the  United  SlalM  and  head  of  the  jap  ai« 
dtlsgatlon  to  the  Conference,  said  that  t| 
treaty  had  disposed  of  "the  Chinese  pr 
Icm.  which.  It  was  often  asserted  wtuld 
day    lead    to  world-wide  conflagration.  " 
Blihii   Root,   who  drafted   the  treaty, 
plained  to  the  Conference  that  tt  was 
•tparatc  obligation  of  each  individual 
natory"    thus    impuaing    upon    the    Unit 
•tatss  the  direct  obligation   to  cbmpiui 
China  fur  her  boycott  abatement  in  our 
tsrast. 

What  a  different  story  would  bt  world  hi 
tory  of  today  had  we  in  1939  heeded  the 
munition  of  Congressman  Vobts  and  gh 
our  attention  to  Asia  as  well  as  to  Ev 

And.  simnarly.  mm  now  on.  if  wt 
likcwiac. 

Our  people  today  are  pondering  the  qvi« 
"Why  are  we  uying  to  determine  our  probal 


tn  Europe  before 
It  conduct  as  to  an 
Just  as  pertinent 
;ongr«aaman  Voits 
in  1930  even  more 
iquiry  at  that  time 
eeubliahed  by  In* 

Ci;     '>e  today  where 
K  of   obligation, 
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f  consideration 
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government  with 
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•s  cannot  expect 

today  Russia's  con- 
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Bill 

HEM  ARKS 

FULBRIGHT 

IN  HAS 

IE  UNITED  STATBB 

h'otslative  day  of 
tly  16K  1947 

Mr.  President.  I 
knt  to  have  In.serted 
the  Racoao  an  edl- 
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torial  regarding  the  tax  bill  published  in 
the  Camden  New.s  and  written  by  Mr.  Al 
Rose,  one  of  the  finest  editorial  writers 
of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  piinied  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  want  to  commend  Senators  Mc- 
Clsllam  and  FuL^aictrr  for  their  vote  ^amsi 
the  politically  inspired  GOP  tax  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Seiiste  ihu  week.  They  knew  it 
was  certain  to  pass,  but  they  expressed  their 
opposition  to  It,  and  we  are  proud  of  them 
for  It  Senator -tfcCLSiXAN  lost  his  fight  for 
the  community-property  clau.-^e.  and  Senator 
PuL.BaicHT  aide<^i  him  in  thu  fight.  To  show 
how  unfair  were  ibe  Uclics  of  the  OOP's, 
they  would  not  agree  to  extend  the  seme  law 
to  the  12  States  without  community-proper- 
ty exemption  as  the  other  SC  States  now 
have.  In  other  words.  Arkansas,  along  wtth 
11  other  States,  has  to  pay  higher  income 
taxes  than  do  tbc  M  because  of  the  law  grant- 
ing the  hust>and  and  wife  community-prop- 
erty exemption. 

But  as  was  mentioned  h?re  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  which  is  an  unpopular  topic  with 
some,  especially  the  selfish  few  who  make  a 
lot  of  money  and  want  to  pay  less  taxes,  now 
Is  no  tln>e  for  tax  reduction  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  Republicans  It  would  help 
the  big  boys  far  more  than  the  little  fellows 
and  this  measure  was  inspired  purely  for  po- 
litical motives,  and  to  try  to  get  votes  in  194H. 
Why.  after  this  bill  was  killed  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  few  weeks  ago,  would  the  elephantine 
boys  try  It  again?  Purely  to  try  to  get  more 
votes.  They  have  their  eyes  on  the  1948  elec- 
tions and  are  letting  them  be  covered  to  the 
real  condition  of  this  country. 

We  have  many  obligations  to  meet. 
Whether  you  like  It  or  not.  or  whether  you 
know  It  or  not.  Uncle  Sam  i  which  means 
you)  is  way  In  the  red  We  haven't  paid  for 
World  War  I  yet  and  haven't  even  begun  to 
dent  the  payments  for  World  War  U.  There 
are  many  places  to  put  the  revenue  that  these 
taxes  will  bring.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
begin  to  retire  the  national  debt  first.  There 
Is  the  little  matter  of  war  bonds  to  be  paid 
.  off.  in  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  We  can't  afford  to  throw 
away  cur  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Forces, 
although  well  admit  the  Republicans  are 
sure  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  of  scuttling  all 
defense  agencies  as  well  as  other  needed 
services.  It  costs  a  lot  to  stay  prepared  Do 
you  want  this  country  left  wide  open  lor  at- 
tack? What  good  would  your  Uttle  money 
do  you  when  some  invader  comes  and  takes 
your  home,  your  Nation,  and  maybe  yoiu'  life? 

We  remember  the  howls  raised  by  a  few  of 
the  folks  here  who  had  made  more  money  in 
the  NAD  boom  days  than  they  had  ever  In 
their  life,  when  they  thought  the  Navy  might 
close  It  up.  It  costs  money  and  plenty  of  It 
to  operate  this  naval  ammimltton  depot.  It 
played  a  big  part  in  lurntabiug  rockeu  to  win 
thu  recent  uar.  It  is  needed  badly  now. 
This  Is  just  one  of  the  many  navul  and  mili- 
tary tstabllshmenu  ihroughcut  this  Nation 
needed  to  keep  our  fighting  forces  tn  a  sem- 
blance of  preparedness.  We  have  air  bases 
and  other  such  defense  protects  In  thU  coun- 
try, not  to  mention  the  occupation  army  and 
basse  in  the  occupied  countries,  Tboae  oper- 
ations are  not  run  on  paper  It  uke»  dough 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  only  way  to  raise  u 
Is  by  taxation.  If  we  stop  ihe  taxation  levies. 
then  we  go  just  that  much  more  in  the  red. 
But  the  ones  who  howled  loudeat  about  losing 
NAD  are  lending  the  "tear  Jerkeni"  and  big 
mi)UthB  now  for  tax  reduction 

It  this  counuy  was  piwr  and  IMople  were 
without  iuiiUs.  then  we'd  say  cut  taxes,  but 
evarybody  has  made  more  money  in  the  past 
i  years  than  they  ever  made  In  their  life, 
despite  the  bloody  war.  The  wsr  dldnt  hurt 
the  businessmen  or  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  no  bombs 
dropped  on  thU  country.     No  cities  were  de- 


stroyed. No  homes  acre  blasted  off  th«  (aoe 
of  the  map.  No;  we  sat  ttack  and  bought 
War  bonds  (at  a  fancy  profit)  and  did  with- 
out a  little  sugar,  bacon,  a  new  auto,  and  a 
few  other  thingK  but  got  fatter  and  ate  regu- 
larly. Only  the  families  who  gave  up  sons 
and  daughters  and  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  various  branches  really  made 
sacrifices.  The  bulk  of  the  American  pe<^le 
sacrificed  very  little.  It  was  mighty  hard  to 
gel  enough  of  them  to  staff  Red  Cross  centers 
and  to  roll  bandages  for  the  wounded.  Don't 
hand  me  the  lint  about  how  much  you  sacri- 
ficed I  know  better.  Just  the  group  men- 
tioned above,  the  parents,  the  families,  and 
kin  of  loxVd  ones  who  didn't  come  back  and 
the  men  and  women  who  served  in  some  war 
capacity  really  made  sacrifices. 

The  rest  worked  at  good  pay.  and  manu- 
facturers made  their  biggest  profits  in  huUiry. 
Industry  of  all  kinds  exceeded  all  net  earnings 
records.  Business,  including  even  the  low- 
liest hamburger  stand  at  Chitliug  Switch, 
made  Its  own  weight  in  money.  Now.  why 
not  share  a  UtUe  of  that  with  the  Uxkcle  who  _ 
is  responsible  for  all  this?  Without  thatf 
Uncle  Sam.  none  of  us  would  be  here  enjoy- 
ing the  vast  blesfiings  of  a  free  Nation  We 
hate  to  hear  the  gripers  and  bellyachers  yelp 
about  taxes  arid  a  few  Inconveniences  when 
they  have  so  many  God-given  riches  thrown 
right  in  thetr  lap  for  nothing.  Nothing  they 
ever  did  to  earn  any  of  them.  The  ooly  way 
they  can  lend  a  hand  and  share  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  this  world -leading 
Nation  and  our  richest  heritage  is  through  a 
few  raeasley  and  paltry  dollarfi  each  income- 
tax  paying  ttme.  Now  a  few  want  to  cut 
those  down  beyond  the  limit  of  solvency  for 
this  great  country  Don't  come  around  lip- 
ping to  me  about  high  taxes,  brother;  I  won't 
give  you  any  shoulder  to  cry  on.  Pay  up  and 
br  proud  to  have  a  share  in  the  greatest  busi- 
ness on  earth. 


Veterans'  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Muvday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retnarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Tyrrell  Krum: 

VXrERANS'     ATTAiaS AN     OPEN     tETTES     TO     UA, 

All  VETS 

<Bv    Tyrrell    Krum,    lieutenant   commander. 

United    States    Naval    Reserve,    retired) 

May  I  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
all  of  you  for  the  signal  honor  and  the  mark 
of  distinction  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  or 
Amvets  as  you  call  yourselves,  by  having  been 
chosen  as  the  first  group  of  veterans  of  the 
second  big  show  to  be  oAciaily  chartered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

When  President  Truman  attaches  his  sig- 
nature to  your  coveted  charter  at  the  White 
House  within  the  next  few  days,  another  im- 
portiuu  milestone  In  the  endless  path  over 
which  millions  of  American  cx-flghtlng  men 
and  women  have  trod  since  the  days  of  Con- 
cord and  Lexington  will  have  been  passed. 

From  my  otMiervatlon  of  your  activities 
since  the  day  you  came  Into  existence  as 
Amveu  nearly  9  years  ago.  I  hav«  found  you 
to  be  men  of  good  standing,  high  caliber  and 
lofty  Ideals  whoss  only  aim  in  life— unlike 
the  Conununlst-domioated  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee — is  to  serve  in  a  truly 
American  manner  your  erstwhile  comrades- 
in-arms  who  are  now  your  partners-ln-peace. 

There  have  been  times  when  It  would  have 
been  easy  and  financially   remunerative   to 


have  abandoned  the  right  as  ycu  saw  ft. 
to  have  drifted  to  the  extreme  left  of  radi- 
cali&m  and  un-Americanlsm.  But  you  stood 
your  ground. 

And  so  today  ytni  occupy  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  the  only  veterans'  organisation 
made  up  of*  ex-servtce  nken  and  women  of 
World  War  II  exclusively  to  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  you  the  svipreme  honor  of  a 
national  goverumental  charter,  which  places 
you  alongside  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  which  emerged  out 
of  previous  conflicts. 

As  a  "retread"  who  served  In  the  Second 
World  War.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  of  as- 
sistance to  3rou  in  overcoming  the  many 
obstacles  which  beset  your  path  during  tb» 
past  couple  of  years  in  which  you  were  get- 
ting started. 

Ycu  have  the  whole  world  before  you. 
Amvets.  and  I  hope  that,  with  your  charter 
under  your  arm,  youll  continue  onward  to 
fulfill  your  destiny  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
American  men  and  women  who  make  up  your 
ranks. 

Hold  high  the  torch  and  keep  your  «b- 
cuvcbeou  unblemished. 

My  highest  salute.  Amvets.  my  aaiusaal 
wiah  for  your  continued  success  and  tbc  beat 
of  luck  to  all  of  you. 


Aid  lo  Forcica  NatiMu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

the  corL<;tant  flow  of  our  taxpaj^ers' 
money  abroad  is  the  result  of  powerful 
propaganda  of  a  character  to  create 
emotionalism  rather  thar  reason  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  international  problems. 

Has  any  one  of  the  nations  to  which 
our  loans-gifts  have  been  made  and  our 
credits  extended  formulated  realistic 
programs  for  rehabiUtation  ? 

How  long  can  our  taxpayers  support 
foreign  purchases  of  our  goods  with 
American  dollars  advanced  as  gifts, 
loans,  and  credits  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment? 

Why  should  American  taxpayers  sup- 
ply dollars  to  those  countries  which  are 
short  of  dollars  instead  of  the  "dcrilar- 
short"  countries  borrowing  fiom  their 
neighboring  counuies  that  have  an 
abundance  of  gold  and  of  dollars? 

It  appears  that  the  spending  virus  has 
so  weakened  the  resistance  of  those  offi- 
cials tn  thi«  country  who  are  charged 
with  the  grave  responsibility  of  controll- 
ing the  "purse  strings"  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  short  of  national  in- 
solvency will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
national  solvency  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  men  who  are  now  in  charge 
of  the  "purse  strtiupi"  of  our  Oovemment 
were  le.ss  than  6  years  old  in  1920.  and 
some  who  have  cut  the  "piu-se  strings" 
and  opened  the  money  bag  of  "Uncle 
Shylock"  to  al]  nations  were  not  yet  bom 
in  1920.  The  call  from  abroad  to  "Uncle 
Shy  lock"  then  was  "We  are  emotiooally 
and  politically  mad.  We  have  only  san- 
ity enough  left  among  us  to  know  that 
we  are.  Simply  we  cannot  think  eco- 
nomically. Think'  of  a  way  In  whtch  wt 
may  go  on  here  in  Europe.    For  unless 
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shall  go  to  pieces.    Bring  us 


you  can  we 
a  plan  " 

We  did  s<i  then,  now  in  1947  the  inter- 
national spending  deDauch  is  again  in- 
augurated. 

What  is  the  plan  of  1947?  It  is  the 
same  old  pi  in  under  a  new  name,  recent- 
ly presentel  as  a  result  of  ^he  same  old 
foreign  appeal  that  followed  World  War 
I.  Did  Germany  pay  reparations?  Yes. 
she  did.  bu ;  how  and  with  what?  Ger- 
many's ne ;  payments  on  reparations 
amounted  to  $2,350,000  000.  She  bor- 
rowed fron  other  countries  at  the  same 
time  the  vist  amount  of  $3,750,000,000. 
To  be  speci  Ic  she  borrowed  $1,400,001,000 
more  than  she  paid  on  account.  Where 
did  Uncle  Shylock,  as  our  ungrateful 
European  debtors  called  Uncle  Sam. 
come  into  t  \e  transaction?  He  furnished 
practically  two-thirds  of  $3.750.00C.C0O. 
Out  of  every  dollar  Germany  borrowed 
she  paid  631  cents  .n  reparations  and  kept 
37  cents.  Do  you  recall  what  German 
officials  sai  d  in  urging  other  countries  to 
loan  to  her  ?  Let  me  quote  because  it  has 
such  modern  appeal: 

Rcsponslt  le  government  has  it's  back  'o  the 
wall  in  Oernan;  Uphold  us  for  your  own 
Mke  a«'  mxch  m  ours,  tor  it  this  govern- 
ment falls  we  shall  all  o(  us  have  to  race 
communUa   in  Germany. 

What  di  1  the  leaders  of  our  debtor  na- 
tion tell  tfce  German  people?  Why.' 
•aid  they,  'if  the  creditor  natlon.s  would 
dMUt  from  demanding  payment  of  repa- 
niton.t  iht  wagra  of  Oerman  workmen 
could  go  I  p.'  Yes,  they  were  told  that 
"only  for  >ayment  on  reparations,  taxe.n 
would  coiT  e  down.  Poverty  in  Germany 
would  van  »h." 

There  U  «uch  a  thing  between  nation.^ 
a«  an  ugly  debtor  mmtallty  and  the  ere- 
atlon  of  >u:h  a  FrarkrnNtrIn  to  the  detrl* 
ment  of  tl  e  United  Statea  in  in  the  mnk< 
inv  right  )0w.  This  time  It  Is  not  one 
debtor  bu  many  It  will  not  make  for 
peace  on  cRrth  good  will  toward  men. 

It  will  irquire  more  than  the  United 
Nation.'^  oiganlzatlon  to  destroy  this  de- 
structive war  breeding  ualy  debtor  men- 
tality. T  lis  time  our  happy  interna- 
tional spei  iders  and  wasters,  who  should 
be  the  trustees  and  meticulous  stewards 
of  our  taxpayers'  money,  are  using  our 
money  and  our  resources  to  make  the 
nations  throughout  the  world  our  ugly 
debtors. 


Possible   I'oreifo   Relief   Needs  Preclude 
Tax  Reduction  for  Prescat  Year 


EXT  SNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H  )N.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  ]  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
ironday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  HA  rs.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
4o  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  follow  ,ng  article  which  appeared  in 
the  colur  n.  Prom  This  Side,  written 
by  John  >runiski  for  the  North  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Times: 

One  of  1  he  arguments  advanced  against 
the  M.OOO.i  00.000  income-tax  reduction  had 
to  do  with  foreign  relief,  but  tills  point  was 


not  stressed  as  much  as  some  others  In  the 
talk  which  preceded  passage  of  the  measure. 
The  substance  of  this  arg'iment  was  that 
the  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  may  be  needed— In  fact. 
It  probably  will  be  needed— to  foot  the  bill 
for  food  and  other  needs  In  war-torn  coun- 
tries. Food  would  be  the  tangible  Item  In 
this  case,  but  even  more  Important  than 
that  would  be  the  Insurance  against  the 
spread  of  communism  which  the  money 
would  buy. 

It  wUl  be  a  tough  break  for  John  Q  Tax- 
payer as  long  as  he  does  not  get  this  cut 
in  his  annual  tax  bill,  but  It's  the  long  haul 
that  counts  here  and  In  the  end  sasne  J  Q  T. 
may  not  suffer  as  much  as  he  thinks  he 
will. 

By  their  actions  to  date.  Joe  Stalin  and 
his  crew  of  Commies  have  not  demonstrated 
any  desire  to  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
peace.  They  and  or  the  United  States  mu^' 
do  the  job  Eut  the  Soviets  are  ready  t 
work  on  our  side  onty  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  call  all  the  signals. 

For  that  reason,  the  American  taxpayers 
win  probably  have  to  pick  up  a  number  of 
checks  for  meals  they'll  never  eat.  How- 1 
ever,  there  does  seem  to  be  some  wisdom 
in  collecting  smaller  ones  now  rather  than 
waiting  for  larger  checks  that  war  or  the 
threat  of  war  would  bring. 

About  hunger  in  foreign  lands,  those  of 
us  who  msde  trips  across  the  seas  on  war ' 
business  can  tell  you  a  few  things.  At  some 
time  or  another  during  the  late  war.  many 
of  us  saw  genuine  hunger  and  can  aver  that ' 
It's  not  a  very  substantial  basis  upon  which  { 
to  build  order  for  a  peaceful  world 

While   Jockeying   sn   ambulance    thr  u<h 
the  hills  of  Italy,  this  writer  stored  a\v>*v 
sever  I  vlvtd  pictures  of  hunger  at  Its  best 
or.  more  properly,  at  its  worst.     The  flniat 
of  our  meaU   (and  they  were  no  gourmet*! 
(letiiiht  rvei)  when  hot  and  fresh)  was  usuall 
the  slgnsl  for  the  riish  of  hungry  hordes 
little  Italiana  tn  gather  up  the  fcKXi  that  hi 
been  left  uneattu— a  few  crtuts  of  bread  or  i 
•IxHmfiil  of  mnrgarint  or  perhaps  some  cc 
bully  beet. 

The  picture*  which  we  brought  back  wrrt 
not  pretty  thlnu* 

Hungry    foreign    lands   will    tiim   to   th4 
United  States    or  to  Russia.      If  nnthlnu 
offrrevl  from  our  aide,  empty  itomachu  wl 
rtuise  the  bait  which  communism  will  dan| 
III  front  of  them  to  be  grabbed  readily 

All  of  vu  wottld  like  to  have  the  debt  re< 
ductlon  offered  by  Congress.  But  it  will  i  ■ 
be  wise  to  lose  sight  of  another  import. d 
coni-lderatlon— one  that  involve*  the  bams 
for  world  peace  After  the  prodigious  spendj 
tnK  that  we  did  to  win  the  war.  It  wouir 
Indeed  be  foolish  to  t>ecome  niggardly  nc 
In  making  provision  for  winning  the  pea< 

The  concept  of  one  world  should  not 
obscured   by   many  words   about   a  M.OOOJ 
000.000  tax   reduction   for  some    130.000.1 
people.     It  Is  a  grim  fact  that  there  is  soi 
thing  wrong  In  an  economy  that  gives  oi 
man  a  yacht  and  denies  another  the  chanc 
for  a  few  square  meals. 


Anti-PoU-Tax  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  oN 
fering  a  statement  in  opposition  to  tl 
poll  tax  now  prevailing  in  several  Sout 
em  States.     They  are  Virginia.  Soul 
Carolina,   Tennessee.   Alabama. 


It    might   be 
this  subject  to 
fv     "Do  not  seek 
ib ...  tolls,  it  tolls 
ixes  are  devised 
Itir-.bers  of  voters 
,i;      article.    The 
primarily  preju- 
as  well  as  col- 
^x  is  deliberately 
from  the  polls. 
[like  a  cloud  that 
le  votes  in  Con- 
batives  and  Sen- 
IX   States    which 
|onal    legislation, 
jislation  like  the 
wage  Increases. 
le  country,  should 
li.slation  concern- 
poll  tax. 
question  is  of  va.st 
lave  introduced  a 
volition. 

|1  •  rh  State  does 
may  be  none 
iswer  is  that  no 
Whatever  hap- 
toting  in  our  Re- 
|poll-tax  State  or 
irtlcularly  in  a 
t.s.«;ional  election. 
There  are  States' 

rights. 
ll,  rllon  4  there- 
sets  up  national 
r«>v<  a  full  meas- 
(1  Mtlal  and  con- 
l  Congress  is  In- 
itlonal  rights  as 
(nd  all  the  people 

ts  are  paramount 
tes  like  Vermont, 
ilA  have  tin  much 
Ifciions  a.i  Texas, 

Carolina. 
)lc  of  New  Jersey, 
)nnectlcut   to  be 

lelr  own  Federal 
>y  officials  elected 
Icmocratlc  basl.^ — 
that  dl.scrimlnates 
|duly. 

le.  .say.  a  poll-tax 
r^"!  I  year,  it  can 
lu.dred  or  several 

.  a  State  can  do 

for  voting  in  a 
do  anything  it 
But   when   it 
isome  taxes  upon 

precedent  to  vot- 
)n.  then  we  Mem- 
ire  some  concern 
ite  It. 

the  State  can  say 

iless  he  be  a  regu- 

Uate  can  say  that 

?s  he  is  married. 

lor  State  elections. 

those  conditions 

It  those  conditions 

State  can  exact 
ly  capricious  con- 
tate  elections,  but 
)ns.  A  State  can 
Use  in  any  way  It 

have  been  Intro- 
refer  to  national 
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elections  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  of  voting. 

At  some  srace  the  Federal  power  must 
intervene  to  protect  the  republican  form 
of  government  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. The  States  cannot  go  hog- 
wild  on  the  subject  of  imposing 
conditions. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  the  United  States  against 
Classic,  decided  May  1»41  and  reported 
in  volume  313  United  SUtes  Reports,  par- 
ticularly page  315: 
''  While  In  a  loose  sense  the  right  to  vote  for 
Repreaenutive  in  Conrress  U  sometiires 
Fpoken  of  as  a  right  deHved  from  the  States: 
this  statement  Is  true  only  In  the  sense  that 
tlw  SUtes  are  authortaed  by  the  Constitution 
to  Iflftelate  on  the  subject  as  provided  by 
section  2  of  artlcie  I  to  the  extent  that  C^n- 
grcss  has  not  restricted  State  acvion  by  the 
exercise  of  iu  powers  to  regulate  e»ec\lTs 
under  secUon  4  and  IU  more  general  power 
under  article  I.  secUon  8  clause  13  o<  'be 
Constitution.  "To  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necBSwry  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers.     •     •     •" 

Ob>lously— 

And  this  Is  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Stone — 

Obvlou-My  Included  within  a  right  to  choose 
secured  by  the  Conatltutlon  Is  the  right  to 
quallfv  voters  within  s  Stste  to  caat  their 
bailots  and  have  them  counted  at  oongrrs- 
sional  electioixs.  This  Court  hsK  conslsUiiUy 
held  tiiat  ibts  right  U  a  right  tecured  by 
the  OooaUtuUoo:  and  since  the  CousUtu- 
tlonsl  command  Is  without  restriction  or 
llroltMtloti  the  right,  unlike  those  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  end  fifteenth  ametidiaeiiU. 
U  aecured  i4iMlnat  sctloi)  of  indtvldtMla  m 
well  as  at  aiatss.  We  are  now  coaoartMd 
with  tbi  question  whether  the  right  to obooM 
at  •  prunary  election  a  eandkUu  for  etoction 
••  a  represeuutive  U  embraced  in  tb«  right 
to  cbiiose  represenuilves  secured  br  article 
1.  sectlcn  3  of  the  Constitution  We  ihliik 
that  the  suthority  of  Congrees  given  by  arc- 
tion  4  lnrlu<le«  the  authority  to  r(>gulat«  pri- 
mary elections  when,  as  In  this  cmse  they 
M«  a  step  In  tb«  mmttu  toy  the  peoi>ie  of 
their  elioloe  of  represenutlves  In  Congress. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Mot  only  does  section  4  of  article  1  au- 
tborlBe  Congress  to  regulate  the  manner  of 
holMng  elections.  iMit  artlcie  1.  section  8. 
clauae  18  Congress  is  given  suthorlty  "to 
make  all  Uws  which  shall  l>e  necessary  snd 
proper  for  ourying  Into  eaecuUon  the  lore- 
goii«  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vesud 
by  thif  Coofctitutlon  in  the  Ooveminent  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  department  or 
officer   thereof." 

This  provision  leaves  to  the  Congress  the 
choioe  of  the  means  l»y  which  lu  coostitu- 
tioaal  powers  are  to  be  carried  Into  execution. 
nmr»  the  right  to  participate  through  the 
priiary  m  a  choice,  of  Representatives  In 
Congress,  clearly  secured  by  the  ConstituUon. 
Is  within  the  words  and  purpose  of  section 
19  In  the  ssme  manner,  aiid  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  right  to  vote  at  the  general 
election. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  this  decision 
because  I  think  It  is  decisive  in  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  constitutionality  of  legis- 
lation which  seeks  to  abolish  the  poll 
Ux. 

The  history  of  modern  poll  taxes  indi- 
cates a  studied  purpose  to  curtail  voting. 
See  the  suti-stics  of  votes  cast  for  Repre- 
aentatives  in  Congress  in  any  one  of  the 
aevm  poU-Ux  SUies.  Compare  them 
with  the  votes  cast  for  Congressman  in 
New  York,  or  in  Illinois  or  in  Maryland. 


It  is  like  5.000,  6,000,  or  7.000  votes  as 
against  100.000  votes. 

The  poll  tax  not  only  falls  heavily 
upon  colored  people,  but  also  upon  white 
people.  Thousands  of  white  farmers  in 
poll-tax  States  are  tenants  or  share 
croppers.  Payment  of  poll  taxes,  or 
cumulative  poll  taxes,  is  arduous  and 
burdensome.  Many  of  these  are  disfran- 
chised; they  '•annot  pay  the  accumulated 
debt,  the  poli-Ux  debt,  that  hangs  over 
them. 

We  know  that  the  poll  tax  may  be 
used,  and  is  sometimes  used,  as  a  modem 
tool  of  corruption.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  13.  1942  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Representative  Jsmoicos.  He  said  as 
follows: 

In  my  State  of  Tennestee.  I  speaJc  from 
iukcwiedge  gained  by  observation  aid  ex- 
haustive mvestigatioD  of  the  abuse  of  the 
poll-tax  requirement.  The  po'l-ttx  require- 
ment is  a  pestUenUal  sovirce  of  corrujtlon. 
It  is  the  ready  and  powerful  weapon  of  the 
bow  and  the  mother  of  corTur)t  political 
DMehines  A  band  of  political  comiptlonlsts 
pool  tlielr  funds  and  pay  the  poU  uxss  of 
thousands  of  voters  who  are  needy  and  who 
many  times  In  this  way  are  given  a  taste  of 
corrupt  tnflueiMse  These  poll  tsxes  many 
Uhms  are  paid  In  block  by  the  thousands. 
In  this  way  the  outcome  of  a  county  and 
even  a  eonfressloual  or  State -wide  election 
may  be  determined 

To  my  mind,  suffrage  Is  the  greatest 
weapon  of  democracy.  Insistence  upon 
payment  of  the  poll  Ux  as  a  preoedent 
to  voting  so  blunts  the  edge  of  democ- 
racy M  (o  make  it  Inrflectual. 

The  toOMt  of  freedom  la  inane  when 
people  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  track 
can  vo;«  and  tho».e  on  the  other  side  can- 
not. Payment  of  a  pull  tax  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Intelligence,  residence,  sa  ilty. 
Integrity,  or  age.  Many  States  lay  down 
conditions  concerning  intelligence,  resl- 
dejice.  sanity   Integrity,  and  age. 

Payment  of  the  poll  tcx  Is  not  even  a 
property-holding  qualifkation.  As  I 
said,  somebody  else  can  pay  one's  poll 
tax. 

I  wish  to  diaw  attention  to  a  portion 
of  the  text  of  the  speech  of  President 
Truman  recently  delivered  at  tlie  thirty- 
eight  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

He  said,  among  other  things: 

We  cannot  "alt  another  decade  or  another 
generaUon  to  remedy  these  evils.  There  is 
mtich  that  State  and  local  governmente  can 
do  In  providing  positive  safeguards  for  civil 
rlghte.  But  we  cannot  any  longer  await  the 
growth  of  a  will  to  acUon  In  the  slowest 
State  or  the  most  backward  community. 
Ovir  National  Oovemrocnt  must  show  the 
way.  

Electors  and  the  Electoral  Collesc 
Mast  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

(V  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 
Mr.    GOSSETT.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  by 


all  odds  ttie  biggest  and  most  imporUnt 

business  in  the  world.    When  a  young 

Nation,  we  could  muddle  through  more 

easily  and  could  make  mistakes  with 

less  injury  than  we  can  today.    We  have 

now  come  of  age.     Our  domestic  and 

foreign   responsibilities   are   staggering. 

Unless    we    make    democracy    work    at 

home,  we  have  little  chance  of  teaching 

it  abroad.     There  is   aii  old   facetious 

and  vulgar  saying  that.  "God  look.s  after 

sailors,  drunks,  and  the  United  States 

of  America".    God  has  been  good  to  us 

indeed,  but  He  inay   not  alway.    smile 

upon  us.     In  the  matter  of  reform,  we 

are  often  like  the  Irishman  who  refused 

to  repair   his  roof  when  the  sun   was 

shining.     There  is  at  least  one  major 

repair  job  that  should  be  made  before 

our  structure  of  Government  is  .^erioui;ly 

impaired — before  some  storm  Itiovs  our 

house   down.     This    job    is    to    abolish 

electors  and  the  electoral  college  and  to 

substitute    an    honest    and    democratic 

method  of  electing  Presidents. 

This  subject  is  by  no  means  new.  In 
fact,  it  Is  as  old  as  the  Government  it- 
self. Many  resolutions  to  thi.'-  efTect 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congi^esa 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  Sevaat^- 
second  and  Seventy-third  Congresses. 
House  committees  unanimously  reported 
such  resolutions,  of  which  Congress- 
man Lea.  of  California,  was  the  author. 
In  1984.  the  Senate  twice  voted  on  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Norrls  to  do  away  with 
e'rctors.  The  first  vote  wa.s  42  yeas  to 
24  nays,  and  the  next  vote  was  53  yeas 
to  29  nays.  In  t>oUi  cases  the  neceuary 
two-thirds  vote  wai  lacking.  Senator 
LoDct.  of  Massachusetts.  Introduced  a 
resolution  In  IMl  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  presidents  by  direct  poimlar  vote. 
He  has  again  introduced  mch  a  resolu- 
tion tn  thl.«  CongresK. 

Under  the  existing  system,  as   you 
know,  no  dtlirn   has   ever  been   per- 
mitted to  vote  directly  for  a  President. 
In  fact,  under  our  present  system,  the 
votes  of  millions  of  our  cttiaens  do  not 
count  in  the  final  tally.    We  elect  the 
most  important  oOoer  of  our  Govern- 
ment  through   a   hocus-pocus   method 
called  the  electoral  college.    We  vote  for 
electors,  who  in  turn,  through  a  duWotis. 
confused,  and  technical  procedure,  vote 
for  one  of  the  candidates  for  President. 
The  candidate  who  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  popular  votes  in  a  particular 
S»ate  gets  all  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
that  particular  SUte,  each  SUte  having 
a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the 
number  of  its  Members  in  the  Congress. 
If  no  candidate  gets  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  Nation,  the  isstie 
is  then  thrown  into  the  Congress  to  be 
decidedtlmong  the  high  three  candidates. 
The  several  resolutions  now  pending 
before  our  Judiciary  Committee  would 
do  simply  this:  Abolish  the  electors  and 
the  electoral  college  and  provide  that  one 
vote  directly  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  for  Presidwit  and  Vice  President. 
We  retain  the  electoral  vote,  however. 
Under  the  iM^posed  reform.  New  York 
would    still    have    47    electoral    votes, 
Pennsylvania  35.  Texas  23.  and  so  forth. 
We  would  not  Umper  with  or  change 
the    relative    voting    strength    of    tbe 
States  or  the  SUtes'  absohite  control 
of  the  franchise  and  of  elections. 
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matters  wouk  be  left  to  local  State  sov- 
ereiKnty  and  responsibility.  However,  a 
candidate  wot  id  get  a  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote  at  each  State  in  the  exact 
ratio  with  hi;  popular  vote.  In  other 
words,  tf  the  Republican  candidate  re- 
ceived 33  ^  p<  rcent  of  the  popular  vote 
In  Texas,  he  irould  get  33*^3  percent  of 
our  23  elector  il  votes.  You  would  have 
a  direct  vote  )n  the  President  in  terms 
of  electoral  v)tes.  The  count  becomes 
a  matter  of  >xact  mathematics.  The 
high  man  win  i. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  history  of  the 
electoral  coll  rge  system  and  see  how 
badly  it  has  worked.  The  men  who 
wrote  the  Cor  stltutlon.  while  l)etng  good 
and  great  mei  i  as  a  rule,  and  men  of  wis- 
dom, were  ty  no  means  commoners. 
There  were  n<i  farmers  or  small  artisans 
among  them.  They  were  the  aristoc- 
lacy  of  the  c  ay.  They  distrusted,  and 
tOBie  even  d^spi.sed.  the  popular  will. 
Bow  to  seleci  a  President  was  perhaps 
the  most  coniusins  issue  to  be  decided 
by  them.  A  mmn  different  plan*  were 
proposed  and  several  plans  agreed  upon 
^  at  one  time  ir  another,  then  diuised. 
In  the  Virgin  a  plan,  the  Plnckney  plan. 
and  the  New  Jersey  plan,  provision  was 
made  for  the  election  of  a  President  by 
the  national  legislature.  No  one  seri- 
ously susceatKl  a  direct  vote  for  Presi- 
dent. Oe«ne  Mason  even  said  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  "as  unnatural  as 
It  would  be  t(  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a 
blind,  man."  Some  suggestions  were 
made  thai  ilk  i  chief  executive  be  elected 
by  the  ftovera  ors  of  the  States.  Finally. 
It  was  Hamilton's  compromise  plan  that 
was  written  i  ito  the  finished  doctiment. 
Our  eighteen!  i  century  elders  envisioned 
electors  as  nen  of  great  wisdom  and 
intelligence  ^  rho  would  meet  together 
and  select  th  i  t>est  fitted  individuals  in 
the  country  t>  be  the  President  and  the 
Vice  Preslder  t :  the  man  naMag  the 
greatest  nun  »er  of  electorml  TDtes  was 
to  be  PrwrldM  it.  the  one  running  second 
high  to  be  Vk  •  Pnaident.  They  did  not 
anticipate  ths  ereetlon  and  growth  of 
potitical  pert]  s.  nor  did  they  foresee  any 
of  the  proce<  ures  to  which  resort  was 
subvsequentiy  ooade. 

Almost  immediately  the  idea  back- 
fired. In  the  very  first  PraiMeiitial  con- 
test in  1800. .  efTerson.  the  maa  intended 
for  Presideni.  and  Burr,  the  man  in- 
tended for  Vi<  e  President,  turned  up  with 
a  tie  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  The 
matter  was  t  len  thrown  Into  the  House 
of  Represents  tives  for  a  decision.  Bick- 
ering and  bi  terness  resulted,  and  had 
Burr  exerted  limself  In  the  premises,  he 
<ioubtless  w(  uld  have  been  selected 
President.  Umost  immediately  the 
Cengreis  subnitted  to  the  States,  and 
the  States  ratified,  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment to  the  C  onstitution  which  provided 
llMt  electors  should  vote  for  a  President 
and  a  Vice  {resident.  This  cured  one 
fatal  defect  ii ;  the  original  scheme  but  it 
left  all  of  the  others. 

Twelve  tines  Presidents  have  been 
elected  with  an  actual  minority  of  the 
popular  votes:  in  1824.  1844.  1848.  1856. 
.  1876.  1180.  1884.  1888.  1892.  1912. 
1916.  T  iree  Presidents  have  been 
aaated  who  had  a  lesser  vote  than  did 
their  leading  opponents,  that  Is.  Adams 


in  1842.  Hayes  in  1876.  and  Harrison  In 
1888.     In  1824.  Andrew  Jackson  led  his 
nearest  opponent.  John  Quincy  Adams. 
by  a  substantial  popular  vote  and  by  a 
subsUntial     electoral     vote.    However, 
lacking  a  majority  over  his  three  oppo- 
nents, the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives.     As  a  result 
of    the   manipulations   of   Henry   Clay. 
John  Quincy  Adams  the  minority  choice, 
was  selected  over  Andrew  Jackson  for 
President.    In   1876.  Mr.  Tilden  had  a 
plurality  of  over  250.000  and  a  natural 
majority  of  more  than  78.0M  Oter  Mr. 
Hayes.     Again  the  selection  was  left  up 
to  Congress,  and  again  through  political 
manipulation,  if  not  fraud,  the  popular 
will    was    defeated    and    the    minority 
choice.  Mr.  Hayes,  became  President.    In 
1S83.  Orover  Cleveland,  with  a  plurality 
of  more  than  lOOOCO  votes  and  with  an 
actual  majority  over  Mr.  Harrison,  was 
defeated.    The    entire    career    Of    Mr. 
Cleveland  Illustrates  the  foibles  of  the 
electoral  colle<:e     In  1884.  in  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  Cleveland  got  563  084  popu- 
lar votes,  while  Blaine  got  562  001 :  with 
barely  more  than  1  OCO  popular  votes  Mr. 
Cleveland  got  all  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  State  of  New  York.    A  change  of 
600  votes  in  New  York  would  have  elected 
Blaine  President.    In  1892.  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  more  than  1.000  voters  cast  their 
ballots  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  elector  No.  I. 
white  nol  vottng  for  the  remaining  Cleve- 
land itectoia  as  they  intended.    The  re- 
sult was  the  success  of  one  Cleveland 
elector,    the    Repubhcans    winning    the 
rest.     Had  the  1.000  Democratic  voters 
regtelarad    their    choice    correctly    Mr. 
Cleretend.  Instead  of  Mr.  Harrison,  would 
have  carried  the  Slate  of  Ohio.     Every 
election    Illustrates    the    incongruity    of 
the  electoral  college.     In  the  last  cam- 
paign Governor  Dewey  received  2.663.484 
votes  In   10  States  from  which   he  re- 
ceived 62  electoral  votes.     In  New  York, 
howeyer.  he  received  2.997.586  votes,  con- 
siderably more  than  in  the  aloeesaid  10 
States  combined,  yet  for  these  he  re- 
ceived   no    electoral    votes.     In    effect, 
nearly  3  OOO.OOd  New  York  Republicans 
had  their  votes  counted  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.    Out   of   47.0M.M0  popular 
President    Roosevelt    received    3.0MJ 
more  than  did  Governor  Dewey,  yet  re- 
ceived 432  el-^ctoral  votes  to  the  gover- 
nor's 99.     With  54  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  81  percent 
of  the  electoral  vote. 

Back  in  the  first  Lincoln  campaign. 
Douglas,  while  receiving  74  percent  of 
Lincoln's  popular  vote,  received  only  6^3 
percent  of  his  electoral  vote.  Douglas 
also  received  three  times  as  many  votes 
as  did  Bell,  yet  got  only  one-third  -- 
many  electonl  votes.  In  the  1912  cai. 
paign.  Wood  row  Wilson  received  only 
42  percent  of  the  popular  vote  of  the 
Nation,  yet  received  82  percent  of  the 
electoral  vote.  Mr.  Wilson  received  one 
electoral  vote  for  each  14.500  popular 
votes,  while  for  each  electoral  vote  re- 
ceived Mr.  Taft  got  435.000  popular 
votes — 31  tl.i  -s  as  many  popular  votes 
per  electoral  vote  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  In  1924.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis 
received  6.000,000  popular  votes  for 
which  no  electoral  votes  were  received. 

Now  let  us  make  some  specific  charges 
against  our  [present  system  of  electing 
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follows:  New  York  47,  Pennsylvania  35, 
Illinois  28.  Ohio  25.  California  25.  Texas 
23,  and  Michigan  19.  Texas,  being  in  the 
solid  South,  counts  for  little.  Neither 
party  would  spend  any  money  or  make 
any  effort  of  conseqxience  tbere.  so  Texas 
Ls  checked  oflf.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
Sutes  of  the  so-called  solid  South. 
These  States  are  solid  largely  t>ecause  of 
the  electoral  college.  California  some- 
times becomes  a  battleground.  However, 
by  and  large,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  political  efforts  by  both 
parties  Is  concentrated  in  five  big  pivotal 
States,  to  wit.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Any  party 
carrying  all  of  these  States  has  a  cinch  to 
•lect  a  President.  Any  party  carryliig  a 
■Mtjority  of  them  has  almost  a  cinch. 

Third.  The  electoral  college  greatly  re- 
stricts the  field  of  Presidential  possibili- 
ties. Certainly  so  important  an  office 
should  have  the  whole  Nation  as  a  field 
from  which  to  select  potential  Presidents. 
The  electoral  ooilege,  however,  narrows 
the  field  of  PresidenUal  hopefuls  almost 
exclusively  to  the  aforesaid  pivotal 
SUtes.  Since  the  Civil  War.  no  Presi- 
dent has  come  from  the  South.  With 
the  exception  of  Herbert  Hoover,  none 
has  ever  come  from  the  West.  In  the  last 
50  years,  we  have  had  three  Presidents 
from  Ohio  and  three  from  New  York. 
In  fact,  to  be  a  governor  or  an  cx-gov- 
emor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
gives  one  the  inside  track  in  the  Presi- 
dential derby.  Why?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. The  change  of  a  comparatively 
few  votes  in  the  Stete  of  New  York  will 
ordinarily  give  to  a  candidate  47  elector- 
al votes  and  usually  the  election.  Only 
one  time  in  the  last  70  years  has  anyone 
been  elected  President  without  carrying 
the  great  SUle  of  New  York.  No  one 
can  dispute  these  facts  and  no  one  can 
defend  the  result  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

Fourth.  The  electoral  college  permits 
and  invites  irresponsible  control  and 
domination  by  small  organized  minority 
groups,  within  the  large  pivotal  States. 
It  aggravates  and  accentuates  the  build- 
ing up  and  solidification  within  these 
States  of  religious,  economic,  and  racial 
blocs.  Small,  definable,  minority  groups, 
organized  along  religious  or  economic  or 
racial  lines,  by  voting  tofcether.  can  and 
do  hold  a  balance  of  power  within  these 
pivotal  Stales.  As  a  result,  the  political 
strategists  in  both  parties  make  special 
appeals  to  these  various  groups  as  such. 
These  groups  have  become  more  and 
more  politically  conscious.  They  know 
their  power.  In  many  instances,  they 
have  no  political  alinements  or  philoso- 
/  phy  as  such,  but  are  simply  up  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  To  encourage  eco- 
nomic, racial,  and  religious  group  con- 
sciousness and  group  action,  is  a  danger- 
ously undemocratic  practice,  aside  from 
Its  other  evil  consequences. 

At  the  danger  of  stepping  on  some 
toes,  let  us  get  down  to  specific  cases. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  political  plat- 
forms of  both  major  parties  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1944  and  see  how 
they  were  built  and  designed  to  appeal  to 
minority  groups  and  blocs  in  the  large 
pivotal  States.  First,  both  parties  wrote 
the  PEPC  into  their  platforms.  The 
platform  makers  of  both  parties  will  tell 


you  frankly,  off  the  record,  of  course, 
that  this  was  done  as  a  bid  for  the  Negro 
vote.  There  are  enough  Negroes  in  New 
York  City,  when  voting  en  bloc,  to  de- 
termine often  how  the  entire  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  cast; 
enough  in  Philadelphia  if  cast  en  bloc  to 
probably  determine  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 
enough  in  Detroit  to  perhaps  decide  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  enough 
in  Chicago  to  carry  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Hence,  a  dangerous  and  radical  proposal 
in  which  neither  party  believes  was  writ- 
ten into  both  platforms  as  political  bait 
for  a  minority-group  vote  within  the 
lar^re  pivotal  States. 

A  second  minority  group  that  was 
wooed  by  the  platform  makers  of  both 
parties  was  the  radical  wing  of  organ- 
ised labor.  In  the  large  pivotal  States 
above  mentioned,  the  votes  controlled  by 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
CIO  was  a  tremendous  potential  political 
threat.  The  votes  allegedly  controlled 
by  this  organization  in  the  large  pivotal 
States,  if  cast  en  bloc,  would  be  sufficient 
to  swing  the  votes  of  sxich  States  and 
perhaps  elect  a  President.  Hence,  both 
parties  wrote  platitudinous  provisions 
into  their  platforms  concerning  indus- 
trial-management relations.  Both  par- 
ties pussy-footed  the  labor  question  be- 
cause of  organized  labor's  power  through 
the  electoral  college. 

Now.  with   all   due  deference  to  our 
many  fine  Jewish  citizens,  they  consti- 
tute a  third  group  to  whom  a  specific 
overt  appeal  was  made  in  the  platforms 
of  both  major  parties.    There  are  2,500,- 
000  Jews  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone. 
When  they  vote  even  substantially  en 
bloc,  it  means  the  balance  of  power  in 
our   largest  State.     The  candidate   for 
whom  they  vote  carries  New  York  State 
and  probably  the  presidency.    What  did 
the  platform  makers  of  1944  do?    Both 
of    them    wrote    into    their    platforms 
specifically    and    without    equivocation 
the  so-called  Palestine  resolution,  calling 
upon  Great  Britain  to  immediately  open 
Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jewish  immi- 
gration.   Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
Zionists'   cause   in   Palestine,   this   was 
political    demagoguery    and    dangerous 
meddling  with  British  foreign  policy  in 
the  Holy  land.    As  a  result  of  platform 
endorsements  by  both  major  parties,  we 
passed  a  resolution  through  the  last  Con- 
gress calling  upon  England  to  open  up 
Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jewish  immi- 
gration.   Within  a  few  weeks  after  this 
resolution  was  passed.  England  asked  us 
if  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  back  up 
our  request  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
if  she  got  into  war,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  she  followed  our  request. 
We  stuck  our  noses  into  British  foreign 
policy  for  purely  political  reasons  and  to 
the  detriment  of  all  of  our  citizens,  Jew- 
ish and  otherwise. 

Then  there  are  numerous  other  mi- 
nority pressure  groups  within  these 
large  pivotal  States  to  whom  continuous 
political  overtures  are  made  by  the 
strategists  of  both  parties.  There  are 
more  than  a  million  Italians  in  New  York 
City.  There  are  2,000.000  Irish,  many  of 
whom  are  still  politically  conscious  where 
Ireland  is  concerned.  There  are  half  a 
million   Poles    and   other    large    racial 


groups.     Recently   there   was   a   great 
Slavic  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
at  which  Tito  was  praised.    Perhaps  our 
concern  for  the  votes  controlled  by  these 
peoples  in  the  large  pivotal  States  has  oc- 
casioned this  tenderness  for  a  de<p:cable 
dictator.    Because  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, the  American  Labor  Party  in  the 
State  of  New  York  has  power  and  trading 
position  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, to  say  nothing  <rf  its  merit.    It  Is 
entirely   possible   that   Ijecause   of   this 
political  strait- jacket,  the  electoral  col- 
lege sjrstem.  that  said  American  Labor 
Party  will  determine  who  will  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.    Of  late, 
we  have   become  rightly  alarmed   over 
the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  United  SUtes.    S -range  to  say.  this 
jjariy  has  its  greatest  following  and  In- 
fluence  in   the   aforesaid   large   pivotal 
States.    This  party  and  its  fellow -trav- 
elers are  shrewd  political  manipulators. 
What  grim   j-ony  it  would   be   if   they 
should  swing  the  balance  of  power  and 
be  responsible  for  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    Again,  men- 
tion might  l)e  made  of  the  undue  power 
and  Influence  given  to  the  big  city  politi- 
cal machines  through  the  electoral  col- 
lege.   Through,  and  because  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  a  few  big  cities  have  elected 
and  will  probably  continue  to  elect  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  SUtes.    It  is  largely 
within  these  big  cities  that  the  racial. 
religious,  and  economic  blocs  are  found, 
and  in  which  they  operate. 

Now,  please  understand.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Negro  in  Harlem  voting, 
and  to  his  vote  being  counted,  but  I  do 
restmt  the  fact  that  both  parUes  will 
spend  a  hundred  times  as  much  money 
to  get  his  vote,  and  that  his  vote  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  in  the 
scale  of  national  politics  as  is  the  vote 
of  a  white  man  in  Texas.    I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  million  folks  who  cannot 
speiJc  English  voting,  or  to  their  votes 
being  coimted,  but  I  do  resent  the  fact 
that  because  they  happen  to  live  in  Chi- 
cago, or  Detroit  or  New  York,  their  vote 
is  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
mine  because  I  happen  to  live  in  Texas. 
Is  it  fair,  is  it  honest,  is  it  democraUc, 
is  it  to  the  best  Interest  of  anyope.  In 
fact,  to  place  such  a  premium  on  a  few 
thousand  labor  votes,  or  lUllan  votes, 
or  Irish  votes,  or  Negro  votes,  or  Jewish 
votes,  or  Polish   votes,   or   Communist 
votes,  or  big-city  machine  votes,  simply 
because  they  happen  to  be  located  in 
two   or   three   large,   Industrial    pivotal 
SUtes?     Can   anything  but  e\1l  come 
from  placing  such  tempUtion  and  ."^uch 
power  in  the  hands  of  political  parties 
and  political  bosses?     They,  of  course, 
will  never  resist  the  tempUtlon  of  mak- 
ing  undue    appeals   to   these    minority 
groups  whose  votes  mean  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  election   of  Presidents. 
Thus,  both  said  groups  and  said  pohti- 
clans  are  corrupted  and  the  Nation  suf- 
fers. 

Fifth.  The  electoral  college  deprives 
great  masses  of  oiir  best  dtisens  of  the 
educational  benefits  of  national  cam- 
paigns and  lessens  their  concern  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Most  of  our  citizens  out- 
side of  the  great  pivoUl  States  never 
see  a  Presidential  candidate  or  a  cam- 
paign speaker,  and  never  heard  a  cam- 
paign speech  except  by  radio.    Neither 
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the  platforms  nor  the  speeches  are  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  them.  Furthermore, 
millions  in  these  areas  refrain  from  vot- 
elections.  knowing  that 
to  do  so  Is  fut  le.  since  their  votes  will 
have  no  bearin  i  on  results. 

Sixth.  The  e  ectoral  college  places  un- 
conscionable  tardens   and   temptations 
upon  a  Preside  it  elected  by  it.     A  Presi- 
dent starts  out  heavily  obligated  to  the 
organized  min  )rity  pressure  groups  in 
the  great  pivolal  States  and  to  the  po- 
btical  machines,  often  the  big-city  ma- 
chines, that  were  most  responsible  for 
his  election.    Again,  there  are  those  who, 
with  great  log  c.  contend  that  by  keep- 
ing the  politic  il  machines  and  the  mi- 
nority pressur(   groups  of  the  large  piv- 
otal States  in  1  ne.  a  President  can  easily 
ndect  himsell.  if  not  actually  perpetu- 
ate himself,  in  ofDce.    Further,  the  po- 
htical  satellites  and  those  who  benefit 
from  his  tenure  of  office  are  constantly 
urging  him  to  do  this  very  thing.    Cer- 
tainly, a  Pres  dent  is  constantly  under 
great  temptat  on  to  devote  undue  at- 
tention   to.    a  id    confer    undue    favors 
upon,  these  strategic  political  areas  at 
the  expense  ol   and  to  the  detriment  of. 
the    rest   of   t  le   country.      I    certainly 
would  not  accuse  any  President  of  play- 
ing   cheap    p(  litlcs.    but    no    President 
should  be  subjected  to  the  harassment 
of   groups  wh  ch,   under   the   electoral- 
college  system   hold  such  disproportion- 
ate political  ir  fluence  and  power. 

Now.   let  m;  discuss  briefly  some  of 
the  main   arguments  against  our  pro- 
posed amendment.    While  a  vast  major- 
ity of  our  poll  ical  scientists,  legal  schol- 
ars, and  serious  students  of  government 
agree  that  our  present  system  is  danger- 
ously defective,  they  do  not  agree  upon 
proposed  reme  dies.     Some  favor  electing 
Presidents  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
A  direct  vote  i  aethod  raises  all  of  the  is- 
sues between  the  large  States  and  the 
small  States,  and  such  an  amendment 
could  never  b<  ratified.    Again,  it  would 
destroy  State  .sovereignty  in  the  matter 
of  national  e  ections.     It  would  aggra- 
vate rather  tl  an  alleviate  sectional  dif- 
ferences.    It  nould  reduce  all  States  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator.     For 
example,  all  £  tates  would  have  to  lower 
their  voting  age  to  18  to  be  on  a  parity 
with  Georgia.     Again,  in  a  sectional  con- 
troversy.  Nev    York    might    vote   their 
dogs.  cats,  an  i  dead  grandmothers,  and 
Texas  would  i  etaliate  by  doing  the  same 
thing.     Each   State  would  be   accusing 
the  other  of  f  aud  in  piling  up  big  votes, 
and   each    wculd    probably    be    correct. 
Under  our  pr  >posal,  it  is  of  no  concern 
to  Texas  how  many  vote  in  New  York, 
and  no  concei  n  to  New  York  how  many 
vote   in   Texas.    New  York   would   still 
have  47  electoral  votes,  divided,  however, 
in  the  exact  ra  tio  in  which  they  were  cast. 
Texas  would  :  till  have  23  electoral  votes, 
divided,  however,  in  the  exact  ratio  in 
which  they  \rere  cast.     Another  argu- 
ment against  doing  away  with  the  elec- 
toral college  i  j  that  It  would  destroy  the 
two-party  system.    Our  reply  Is  that  it 
would  have  t  le  reverse  effect,  and  that 
our  major  pj.rties  under  the  proposed 
amendment  w  ould  succeed  or  fail  on  real 
merit   and   n  >t   upon    their   success   in 
juggling  or  ]  oanipulating  the  archaic. 


undemocratic  vehicle  known  as  the  elec- 
toral-college sys'.em.     Again,  some  sub- 
mit statistics  trying  to  show  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  favor  one  or 
the  other  of  the  major  parties.    We  sub- 
mit that  no  truthful  statistics  on  such  a 
score  can  possibly  be  offered.    For  ex- 
ample, under  our  proposed  amendment, 
had  it  been  in  effect  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. Governor   Dewey  might  possibly 
have  been  passe<l  over  by  the  Republican 
Party   for   some   other   nominee.    Fur- 
thermore, the  Republican  ticket  doubt- 
less would  have  polled  at  least  a  million 
more  popular  votes  in  the  so-called  solid 
South.     Nothing,  could  be  more  nonpar- 
tisan than  the  proposed  amendment.     It 
would  be  absolutely  fair  to  all  political 
parties.     It  would  give  our  two  great  ma- 
jor parties  new  life  and  vigor.     It  would 
free  them  of  the  leeches  and  parasites 
that  now  cling  to  the  backs  of  each.    It 
would  make  them  in  truth  and  fact  na- 
tional parties,  not  sectional  parties,  ap- 
pealing to  prejudice,  pas.^ion.  and  bias. 
Each  party  would  then  write  its  plat- 
form and  make  its  appeal  on  national 
rather  than  sectional  bases. 

To  summarize  and  generalize  the  af- 
firmative  arguments   for   the   proposed 
amendment:  We  are  convinced  that  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Nation  de- 
mands the  abolition  of  the  electoral-col- 
lege system  of  electing  Presidents.    This 
system  now  denies  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple any  effective  voice  in  the  election  of 
Presidents.    The   proposed   amendment 
would  remove  the  overpowering  incentive 
in  the  present  sjstem  to  coddle  and  cor- 
rupt organized  minority  groups  in  the 
pivotal  States,  since  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  pivotal 
States.     The  proposed  change  would  re- 
move the  incentive  to  buy  those  who  may 
be  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  because 
their  votes  would  not  mean  a  balance  of 
power  and  the  election  of  a  Piesident. 
Under  the  proposed  change,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  compulsion  or  incentive  for 
fraud  and  chicanery  in  national  cam- 
paigns.   Such  camp  \igns  would  no  long- 
er  be    sectional.    The    general   welfare 
would  then  become  a  party's  paramount 
concern.    Principles  would  then  inevit- 
ably rise  above  politics,  and  statesman- 
ship would  then  count  for  more  than 
mere  political  expediency. 

Let  us  act  t>efore  it  Is  too  late. 


Admission  of  Displaced   Persons  to  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSriTS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRO,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Robert  L.  Norton  from  the  Boston 
Post  of  July  18.  1947: 
Roust  L.  Nobton  CoMUXtrtm  on  Tnofcs  Ldt 
Umdokc  ST  CoNoaas 

Washington.  July  17. — There  Is  no  sound 
rwMOO  why  Congrt^M  abould  not  respond  to 
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•  solemn  responsibUlty  to  these  people. 
Bipeclally  Is  this  true  during  a  war  in  which 
both  the  lives  and  the  savings  of  many  of 
them  wUl  be  destroyed  by  the  war  activities 
of  their  Government. 

Many  of  these  patriotic  Americans  are 
asking  us  pertinent  questions  about  this  con- 
flict which  we  can  answer  adequately  only 
if  the  executive  branch  will  cooperate  and 
give  us  the  necessary  factual  Information. 

Specifically,  among  others,  we  are  asked 
this  question:  'What  are  we  fighting  for?" 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  inform  these  anxious 
loved  ones  that,  as  they  already  know,  we 
are  fighting  Japan  t>ecause  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack,  and  Oermany  because  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  determined  the  Nazi- 
military  program  a  threat  to  our  Nation. 
They  know  that  our  entrance  into  this  con- 
flict was  not  the  time  to  determine  the  peace 
terms  that  we  would  eventually  offer  our 
defeated  enemies. 

We  have  been  at  war.  however,  well  over 
2  years.  The  war  effort  and  the  programa  for 
the  defeat  of  Germany  seem  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  determine  terms  for  a  vanquished 
Germany.  If  the  declaration  labelled  "Un- 
conditional Surrender  '  is  still  the  official  ob- 
jective, some  elaboration  of  that  phrase  is  in 
order.  Does  it  mean  extermination  of  the 
German  people  and  utter  destruction  of  their 
country?     If  not,  what  does  it  mean? 

Shouldn't  the  American  people,  who  carry 
the  burdens  of  this  war.  be  advised  of  the 
conditions  which  the  German  Nation  must 
accept  to  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  German  peo- 
ple, learning  those  terms,  might  possibly 
overthrow  their  war  leaders. 

Do  not  the  thousands  of  American  boys 
who  are  scheduled  to  die  In  Invasions  have 
the  right  to  know  the  aims  of  the  peace  for 
which  their  lives  are  to  be  sacrificed? 

We  want  no  secret  or  vital  military  infor- 
mation, nor  deUils  on  special  problems  on 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  appropriately  or  realistically  commit 
Itself  at  this  time.  But  we  do  request  now 
the  answer  to  the  question  that,  spoken  or 
unspoken.  Is  in  the  mind  of  every  American 
today :  What  are  we  fighting  for?  What  con- 
ditions nxist  be  brought  about  to  secure  a 
cessation  of  bloodshed  and  tragedy  in 
Europe? 

Our  soldiers,  their  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  aud  chUdren  want  to  know  now. 
They  are  asking  us  these  questions.     What 
answer  shall  we  give  them? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Wm.  P.  Elmer.  Missouri;  Wat  Arnold. 
Missouri;  Max  Schwabe.  Missouri; 
Wm.  C.  Cole.  Missouri;  Howard 
Buffett.  Nebraska;  Errett  P.  Scriv- 
ner.  Kansas;  Prank  A  Barrett, 
Wyoming;  Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Iowa;  C.  A.  Johnson.  Illinois: 
Hubert  S  EllU,  West  Virginia; 
Walter  E.  Brehm,  Ohio;  Henderson 
H  Carson,  Ohio;  Edward  O.  Mc- 
Cowen.  Ohio;  Edward  Rowe.  Ohio. 


"Except  for  the  reE(>on£ibIe  Fascist  lead- 
ers, the  people  of  the  Axis  need  not  fear 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  have  said  that  we  shall  brUig  food 
for  the  starring  and  medicine  for  the  sick 
in  the  areas  liberated  by  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  done  bo,  under  lend-lease,  in  north 
Africa.  We  are  doing  so  In  SicUy.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so  In  other  areas,  as  they  are 
liberated,  to  prevent  economic  break-down 
and  to  aid  the  liberated  peoples  to  ,)roduce 
and  to  help  themselves.  We  shall  provide 
these  necessary  civilian  supplies  in  support 
of  our  military  operations  and  as  a  matter 
of  simple  humanity.  The  people  of  Axis- 
controlled  areas  may  be  assured  that  when 
they  agree  to  unconditional  surrender  they 
wUl  not  be  trading  Axis  despotism  for  ruin 
under  the  United  Nations." 
Sincerely  yours, 

ConcLL  Bull. 


DxpACTMCNT  or  Statx. 
Washington.  March.  29,  1944. 
Hon.  BowAio  BurFETT. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dbab  Mk  Burrrrr:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  22,  1944.  enclosing  a  com- 
munication of  March  21  signed  by  you  and 
several  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  this  communication  you  In- 
quire. "What  are  we  fighting  for?"  and  re- 
garding  unconditional  surrender. 

The  first  question  was  discussed  fully  and 
answered  fully  In  an  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered some  time  ago  entitled  "The  War  and 
Himian  Freedom."  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that 
address,  in  the  belief  that  iu  broad  Ueat- 
ment  wlU  be  more  useful  to  you  and  your 
constituents  than  a  brief  reply. 

On  the  subject  of  unconditional  surrender, 
the  President  Ui  a  message  to  Congress,  dated 
August  25,  1043.  said.  In  part: 


I  From  the  Tablet  of  July  19,  19471 

arXtTRN    TO    REASON 

The  Government  has  decided  to  scrap  what 
George  Sokolsky  in  Wednesday's  New  York 
Sun  called  "the  barbarous  Morgenthau  plan" 
and  to  endeavor  to  make  Germany  self- 
sustaining.  Here  Is  another  example  that 
hatred  does  not  pay.  The  policy  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  followed  by  destruction 
of  German  industry  and  the  piling  of  mil- 
lions of  people  on  land  which  could  not  sup- 
port them,  not  only  cost  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  millions  of  dollars  but  has 
lUcewlse  prevented  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  an  opportunity  for  western  Europe  to 
get  on  Its  feet.  And  now,  after  spending 
lives  and  untold  wealth  in  destroying  Ger- 
many, we  have  decided  to  spend  additional 
bUlions  in  rebuilding  Oermany  because  Ger- 
many. Prance,  Italy,  and  other  countries  can- 
not prosper — and  we  cannot  continue  to 
support  millions  of  Germans  on  the  dole. 

Unconditional  surrender  was  Just  that,  a 
svirrender   to   hate   and    liquidation. 


This  is  an  unpleasant  estimate  of  the  situ- 
ation  in  Europe  at  the  moment  and  it  may  be 
slightly  overdrawn.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  Russia,  whose  economic  plight  Is  as 
desperate  as  that  of  any  nation,  would  per- 
mit her  aggressive  diplomacy  to  get  out  of 
hand  to  the  extent  of  a  shooting  war.  But 
the  sltuaUon  In  Greece  is,  nevertheless,  as 
tense  as  it  is  represented  by  Mr.  Eaton. 

It  must  be  met  by  the  United  States,  and 
money  is  essential  to  this  purpose.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  reiterated  his  famlllmr  ob- 
jections to  tax  reduction  at  this  time,  em- 
phasising particularly  the  neeeaslty  of  re- 
ducing the  great  public  debt  by  substantial 
amounts  dtirlng  a  period  of  national  pros- 
perity. The  sotmdness  of  this  policy  can- 
not be  questioned. 

What  Is  equally  Important  is  prorlslon 
for  a  future  which  is  uncertain.  If  not  peril- 
ous. Europe  Is  descending  swiftly  Into  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Gradually,  under  the  stlmu- 
Ivia  of  Moscow.  th«^  Is  developing  a  despera- 
tion of  spirit  which.  If  not  controlled,  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  has  undertaken  the  revitallE- 
ing  of  a  sick.  If  not  dying,  continent.  Suc- 
cess is  vital  to  Europe  and  to  our  own  place 
in  the  world  of  tomorrow  Since  the  Mar- 
shall program  was  initiated  there  has  arisen 
logically  the  question  of  the  abUlty  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  suste- 
nance for  Europe  without  Impairment  of  our 
own  economic  stnicture.  The  costs  will  be 
high  and  they  are  likely  to  run  beyond  even 
the  most  liberal  estimates.  But  they  can 
be  met  safely  If  there  is  no  cut  In  tax  rev- 
enues and  If  there  is  no  recession. 

President  Truman  has  wisely  determined 
that  the  resources  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment shall  be  conserved  for  purposes  more 
important  than  the  financial  benefit  of  cor- 
porations and  individual  dtlaens. 


Tax  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  20.  1947: 

senate's  upholding   tax    veto    puts    INTVaXSTS 

OF  nation  riKST 

Since  President  Truman's  veto  of  the  bill 
to  reduce  income  tax  payments,  there  has 
been  an  increased  justification  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  measure  which  would  serve  the 
interests  of  Individual  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  President  has 
accordingly  acted  with  wisdom  and  courage 
m  returning  this  bill  to  Congress  a  second 
time  without  his  signature.  The  Senate  has 
shown  sound  Judgment  In  sustaining  the 
veto. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  need  the  money  which 
would  be  lost  to  the  Government  if  the  tax- 
reduction  bill  were  to  become  effective.  Rep- 
resentative Charles  A.  Eaton,  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  warned 
yesterday  that  the  "United  States  is  within 
sight  of  a  shooting  war  this  minute  In 
Greece."  and  that  this  country  must  either 
hold  the  fort  in  Greece  or  permit  Russia  to 
take  over. 


The  Ahoskie  (N.  C)  Antonobflc  RdRe 
anJ  Work  Amoag  tlie  Navaj*  IniiiaM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  thU 
morning's  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
North  Carolina,  which  I  feel  I  should  ac- 
knowledge because  it  contains  a  delicate 
thi'ust,  which  I  appreciate,  and  at  which 
I  take  no  offense.  The  letter  comes  to  me 
from  Mr.  A.  B.  Stoney,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Genera!  Assembly,  and  comments 
on  my  statements  made  the  other  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  the 
Negro  man  in  Ahoskie,  N.  C,  who  was 
denied  an  automobile.  The  writer  does 
not  object  to  my  remarks,  but  he  rather 
takes  me  to  task  and  calls  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  55.000 
Navajo  Indians  in  my  own  State  to  whom 
I  might  well  direct  my  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  complete  accord 
wi-h  what  the  gentleman  says  alwut  the 
Navajo  Indians.  I  have  tried  to  direct 
my  attention  and  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  en- 
closed with  the  letter  is  a  very  interesting 
anJcle  written  by  the  Right  Reverend 
James  M.  Stoney.  bishop  of  the  mis- 
sionary district  of  New  Mexico  and 
southwest  Texas,  dealing  with  the  Naraio 
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problem.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  the  article  may  be  printed 

of  the  Record. 

no  objection,  the  letter 


In  the  Appendix 
There  being 


and  the  article  \  rere  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  follows: 

MoiCANDN.  N    C.  July  19.  1947. 
Hem    Casl  a.  Ha^ch. 

United  State  t  Senate. 

Wishmgton.  D.  C. 


DBAS  Skkator 
c»t«    that    you 
Indignation    at 


a  Mgro  0  r  Ahoskle. 
he    facts 


ilATCH:   Press  reports  Indi- 
lave    expreased    a    Justified 
the    recent    discrlmmatlou 
N.  C. 

become  known, 
amende  were  qilcklj  made  by  action  o( 
North  Carolina  c  tlzeiis  It  la  reported  tha: 
the  matter  has  leen  adjusted  to  the  com- 
plete sattsfactloi  of  the  Negro  boy  and  all 
others  concerned 

We.  m  North  C  aroUna.  appreciate  your  in- 

tercat  in  the  wcffare  of  one  of  our  ctt.aeus. 

expression  of  the  same,  be 

the  Senate  of  the  United 


and  welcome  an; 
11  on  the  floor 


States  or  tlsewh  >re 


In  view  of  you  recent  statements  and  ac- 
tivities concern  li  g  this  slnoile  occurrence  Ui 
North  Carolina,  am  sure  that  you  will  not 
resent  the  actU  n  of  a  public  servant  of 
North  Carolina  In  calling  to  your  attention 
the  pituuL  pllgbt  of  55.000  cltlcens  of  your 
I   refer   t )  the  Navajo   Indians. 

I  ilnd  as  to  read  the  attached 
article  from  t  le  current  Issue  of  the 
Southern  Churc  aman  by  my  brother,  the 
Right  Reverend  James  M  Stoney.  Eplscop;)! 
bishop  of  New  \  exlco?    And  will  you  advise 


State 

Will  you  be  so 


him  or  me  as  t( 
4olng  to  correct 


No  man   as   ir  fluential   as  you  are  In   the 


cotincUs  of  your 


the  moral  respo  islbUlty  of  a  neglect  which 
has  isolated  th«  NaTaJoe  In  poverty.  Igno-' 
ranee  and  dlsea;  e  In  direct  violation  of  the 
terms  cf  a  solen  n  treaty  l)etween  them  and 
the   United   Stat  ps  Government. 

Miinv  thousacds  of  Indians  live  In  North 


as   do 


political 

point     Senators 


to  repre-*ent  In 


I  From    the 
A  rACX  rsoM  a 


(By  Rt.  Rev  Jai  \ea 

missionary    dl  itrlct 
southwest  Tei  as) 


Lule 
Oiir 


FrioAv.   April 
Albuquerque  at 
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what.  If  anything,  you  are 
this  Infamous  situation? 


State  and  Nation  can  escape 


hundreds  of   thousands   of 


Carolina. 

Negroes.  We  wtl  welcome  any  Inquiry  you 
care  to  make  c  mcemlng  our  treatment  of 
these  minority  i  roups  from  an  ediKational. 
rellglc  is  or  humanitarian   stand- 

CtTOK  R.  HOEY  and  Wiluam 
B.  Umstzao.  of  North  Carolina.  wUl  be  glad.  I 
am  sure  to  furnish  you  with  any  Informa- 
tion you  muy  desire. 

Here  In  Nortii  Carolina,  we  are  facing  and 
solving  the  pr  tblems  of  our  citizens  of 
minority  groups  in  a  manner  that  may  well 
serve  as  a  patt -rn  for  the  other  State*  of 
the  Nation.  ln<  ludlng  the  great  Sti^te  of 
New  Mexico  whi:h  you  have  the  high  honor 

he  United  States  Senate. 
Respectfx4ly  yours. 

A.  B.  STONtT. 

North  darolina  Onieral  As^emblf. 
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that  make  it  poeslble  for  the  Strackes  to  live 
on  his  modest  salary. 

At  Carsons  we  were  Jo'ned  by  the  Vener- 
able and  Mrs.  Robert  Y.  Davis,  who  had 
driven  over  from  the  San  Juan  Indian  Mis- 
sion. Mr.  Davis  Is  archdeacon  of  the  Indian 
work  In  New  Mexico,  and  Mrs.  Davis  wcvka 
right  with  him 

We  had  to  abandon  otir  cars  at  Carsons. 
as  the  sand  from  there  on  was  too  heavy 
even  for  our  desert -trained  Chevvy.  We 
piled  into  a  Navajo's  wagon  for  th'  final  lap 
of  the  Journev.  but  even  that  did  not  do  the 
trick.  On  the  last  hill  the  sand  was  so  deep 
that  the  horses  could  not  get  a  foothold,  and 
we  had  to  pile  out  agiiln.  to  lighten  the  loa*. 
When  we  got  to  St  Luke's  the  congregation 
was  already  gathering.  The  children  had 
come  over  from  the  nearby  Huerfano  School, 
a  Government  day  school  of  45  pupils — most 
of  whom  stay  there  all  the  i.me.  While  wait- 
ing for  service.  Ann  Stracke  and  the  children 
sang  some  of  the  simpler  church  hymns,  and 
they  sang  as  well  as  any  other  grcup  of  nor- 
mal youngsters. 

At  3  o'clock  the  service  started  The  mis- 
sion was  crowded  to  the  doors.  First.  Arch- 
deacon Davis  baptizet!  five  children  and  two 
adults.  This  made  57  persons  baptized  smce 
last  June,  when  the  Strackes  c£ime.  After 
that,  morning  prayer— yes.  morning  prayer 
at  3  m  the  aftemoDn.  for  that  is  as  far 
as  the  Navajoa  at  St  Lukes  have  gotten. 
Few  of  them  know  much  English  and  fewer 
still  can  read.  The  teaching  to  very  slow  as 
it  has  to  be  lined  out  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
dlfflcult  words  of  the  prayer  book  are  Just 
$cund.<;  to  most  of  them,  but  they  have 
learned  the  general  confession,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Venite.  the  Jubilate,  the  Apostles- 
Creed,  and  the  General  Thanksgiving.  After 
morning  prayer  came  my  sermon.  Preach- 
ing to  the  Nava^os  ks  the  worst  thing  I  do. 
My  Navajo  vocabulary  consists  of  Just  six 
words,  and  I  am  no'  sure  of  them.  Many 
of  the  Navajos  have  as  sketchy  a  knowledge 
of  English.  Once  I  preached  through  an 
Interpreter,  and  that  was  worse.  My  wife 
hasn't  stopped  laughing  about  that  sermon 
yet 

When  time  came  for  confirmation.  15 
Navajos  were  presented.  There  had  been 
but  one  confirmation  service  at  St.  Luke's 
t>efore.  In  the  twenty -odd  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  occasional  candidates  went  over 
to  the  San  Juan  Mission.  There  were  seven 
girls,  three  boys,  three  women,  and  two  men. 
This  was  a  real  day  o(  triumph  for  St.  Luke's 
and  for  Mr.  Stracke  After  the  service  we 
all  adjourned  to  the  community  house  for 
coffee  and  cookies.  Later  we  drove  over  to 
Farmlngton  where  we  spent  the  night. 

Saturday,  /prll  2'3:  Mrs.  Stoney.  Arch- 
deacon Davis,  and  I  went  down  to  the  Fruit- 
land  project,  where  the  Government  has  set- 
tled several  hundred  Navajo  families  on 
small  farms  of  about  10  acres  each— and  good 
farmers  many  of  them  are  making.  The 
Fruitland  School  ha<.  about  a  hundred  stu- 
dents. Many  of  the  children  were  around, 
as  they  live  too  far  to  get  home  even  on 
week  ends.  They  all  seem  well  fed  and  happy. 
Three  classrooms  have  been  set  aside  for 
dormitories.  The  boys  have  two.  as  the  older 
ones  and  the  younger  ones  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated. The  girls,  however,  are  all  crowded 
into  one  classroom  They  have  double- 
decker  beds,  so  close  together  that  it  Is  all 
but  Impossible  to  walk  t>etween  them.  About 
40  girls  live  In  this  cne  room.  The  lieda  are 
not  very  attractive  for  the  Government 
seems  short  on  sheeti  and  is  not  able  to  sup- 
ply enough  for  them  all.  However,  the  chil- 
dren do  not  complain,  as  It  is  better  tban 
what  they  have  in  their  bocans. 

The  teaching  is  ptiinfuUy  slow,  as  few  of 
the  children  know  ti^ltsh  when  they  come 
and  have  to  learn  that  before  they  can  go 
much  rurttoer.  In  this  eehool  of  over  a  hun- 
dred sniiMti,  only  two  are  aa  far  as  tha 
fourth  grade  Attendance  la  purely  vt)lun> 
tary.  as  school  uciutiee  are  UisuActeut.   The 
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lions  for  the  depressed  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  this  is  right.  But  is  it  not  also 
right  that  they  should  get  a  few  extra  mil- 
lions for  the  sake  of  these  people  who  have 
always  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  the  white 
man;  who  have  "been  deprived  of  their  lands 
and  put  on  a  reservation:  who  for  80  years, 
now.  have  been  kept  as  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  little  chance  to  Improve  their  lot; 
who  have  t>een  left  in  poverty,  ignorance  and 
disease,  though  they  were  promised  many  fine 
things  when  they  surrendered  lo  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  sixties?  The  Navajos  have  In- 
creased from  about  8.000  to  55.000  in  these  80 
years  They  are  amazing  everyone  with  their 
rapid  growth.  Until  they  are  prepared  for 
citizenship  and  sbsort>ed  into  the  general 
population,  isn't  it  penny-pinching  to  handi- 
cap the  Indian  service  even  more,  by  making 
their  task  harder,  by  forcing  them  to  make 
bricks  with  even  less  straw? 

I  am  thankful  that  we  have  about  a  hun- 
dred Navajo  children  Uklng  both  week-day 
and  Sunday  religious  Instruction,  but  what 
are  they  among  so  many? 


Tke  Ro«scTelt  Skrine  in  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS" 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or   IDAHO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'The  Roosevelt  Shrine  in  Geor- 
gia."  published  in  the  AtlanU  Constitu- 
tion of  June  25.  1947. 

There  being  no  obj3Ction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  inOSBVCLT  SHRINE  IN   GEOSCIA 

Today  there  come  men  and  women  from 
many  paru  of  the  world,  the  Nation,  and 
our  State,  to  gather  at  Warm  Springs,  close 
by  the  little  white  clapboard  house  where 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  knew  and  loved  life, 
and  where  the  final  messenger  of  death 
found  him. 

The  small,  modest  cottage  came  to  l>e  called 
the  little  White  House,  and  Georgia  was 
hte  second  State.  It  Is  fitting  that  Georgia 
should  take  over  the  house  and  the  grounds 
as  a  national  shrine  to  the  man  whom  des- 
tiny raised  up  to  world  leadership  in  the 
time  of  the  world's  greatest  crisis. 

The  people  loved  him  and  trusted  him. 

The  fact  has  plagued,  and  still  plagues,  a 
great  many  persons  who  feel  that  it  should 
not  be  so 

But  it  was  SO.  And  It  is  so.  And  It  will 
continue  to  be  so. 

His  name  fits  well  with  those  of  Wilson, 
ol  Lincoln,  of  Cleveland,  of  Jackson.  Jefferson, 
and  of  any  other  man  who  has  served  his 
country  greatly  and  with  success. 

The  people  know  some  IhlnRs  In  their 
hearU.  and  that  Is  where  they  knew  Roose- 
velt. 

The  measure  of  hU  service  to  that  our  coun- 
try alone  survived  the  great  revolutions  and 
profound  social  and  military  upheavals 
which  brought  great  change  In  government 
and  destruction  and  misery  to  the  rest  of  the 
world 

8o  the  little  house  to  which  he  liked  to 
eonie  to  rest  snd  relax,  drawing  oomXort  and 
strength  from  Georgia  piue  and  Georgia  air 
•a  he  did  in  the  da>-«  when  as  a  young  gov- 
ernor he  came  seeking  health,  will  baeoMM  a 
•hrtne  To  it  will  come,  through  the  yoart 
ahead,  mtlltons  of  poopl*.  seeing  where  he 


lived;  the  rooms,  the  old  chair  in  which  he 
sat  when  the  final  messenger  came  for  him 
on  that  fateful  April  12,  1945. 

Georgia,  in  great  pride  and  in  grateful 
memory,  accepts  this  trust  and  welcomes  to- 
day those  who  come  to  do  honor  to  the  man 
who  led  us  to  victory  through  world  depres- 
sion and  world  war,  and  left  our  instituUons 
of  freedom  and  goveruuient  stronger  and 
more  dearly  valued  than  l>efore. 


Need  for  '  U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.July21.1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
national  reaction  to  the  appointments 
made  by  the  President  for  the  new  labor 
board.  Generally  spcaVJng,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rot)ert  N.  Denham  seems  to  have 
won  universal  approval.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  approach  problems 
in  a  nonpolitical  and  judicious  manner. 

The  appointment  of  Senator  Murdock 
is  challenged  by  the  Sunday  Star  of  this 
city.  Senator  Murdock  served  four 
terms  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  defeated  in  the  last  election. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  constant- 
ly inclined  to  approve  and  support  the 
New  Deal  without  general  regard  fo  the 
well-being  of  the  country. 

The  third  appointee,  Mr.  J.  Copeland 
Gray,  has  nothing  in  his  record  which 
would  indicate  that  his  approach  to  the 
controversial  labor  problems  will  be 
either  nonpolitical  or  judicious.  Too 
little  is  known  about  him. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act.  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  created  under  it, 
might  have  worked  had  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  attempted  seriously  to 
find  men  of  judicious  approach.  How- 
ever, appointments  were  made  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  a  prolabor,  antibusi- 
ness  record  or  were  members  of  the  pri- 
vate political  house  of  the  President;  the 
primary  reason  for  such  appointments 
was  always  the  coming  election.  We 
have  seen  how  this  policy  worked  out. 
The  Taft-Hartley  bill  is  the  result. 

While  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  slave  labor  bil'  and  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  slanderous 
invective  in  the  English  language,  the 
attacks  on  this  legislation  have  been  weak 
and  have  appealed  to  emotion  and  prej- 
udice and  not  to  reason.  The  authors  of 
this  bill  have  time  and  time  again  ably 
countered  the  abuse  hurled  at  them  and 
their  bill,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
a  slave  labor  bill,  nor  is  it  guilty  of  the 
many  defects  claimed  principally  by  labor 
bosses.  Time  will  test  this  law,  and  I 
am  confident  that  as  time  passes  we  will 
hear  less  and  less  of  the  slave  labor 
and  other  epithets.  The  Important  ques- 
tion before  the  Nation  today  is  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  appointees  who 
win  administer  the  law. 

For  the  iMt  aeveral  years  wc  have  b:sn 
hearing  a  great  deal  ii.  high  poUUcal 


office,  both  in  the  States  and  natkmally, 
about  the  great  triumph  of  the  common 
man.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  people  have  l>een  so 
eulo^zed  as  this  abstract  being,  the 
common  man.  This  eulogy  has  been  de- 
ceitful and  dishonest.  It  has  but  one 
purpose — votes.  Anyone  with  intelli- 
gence, including  an  abstract  common 
man.  knows  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  common  men.  The  great  problem  we 
have  is  to  find  some  uncommon  men.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  President  in  his 
appciintments  has  failed  to  see  through 
this  political  fog  of  the  common  man.  as 
was  the  case  in  his  veto  of  the  tax  and 
labor  bills.  The  President's  prolific  argu- 
ments in  his  message  vetoing  the  Taft- 
HartJey  bill  could  not  possibly  stafid  up 
against  reasonable  argument.  His  argu- 
ment was  purely  and  simply  political 
J|un<;omt)e.  The  same  is  generally  true 
of  tJie  President's  statements  in  vetoing 
the  tax  bill. 

We  are  bsginning  to  hear  and  read 
m^ny  loud -mouthed  commentators  and 
poison -penned  columnists  that  the 
Eightieth  Congress  will  adjourn  or  recess 
having  taken  care  of  their  own  selfish 
intei-ests  and  the  wealthy  class  of  society, 
with  uiter  disregard  of  the  common  man. 
This  will  be  the  battle  cry  of  the  New  Deal 
crovkd.  Yet  today,  the  condition  exists. 
whi(h  developed  under  the  New  Deal, 
where  there  is  a  greater  coqpentration 
of  wealth  into  fewer  hands  than  has  ever 
beer,  the  case  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Tlie  President  should  think  carefully 
as  he  moves  forward  in  making  appoint- 
ments to  the  new  Labor  Board.  We  want 
judicious  men  who  will  approach  the 
problemo  with  a  sound  interpretation  of 
the  law.  not  men  who  think  In  terms  of 
votes  and  elections.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  all,  the  President  needs  uncom- 
mon men.  The  country  needs  them  and 
the  world  needs  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  frcm  yes- 
terdays  Sunday  Star,  published  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NEW   LABOB  BXT-T7P 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  the 
new  Lalxjr  Board  and  Its  general  counsel — 
the  administrative  instruments  for  applying 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act — ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  iieyond  suspicion  of  any  anti- 
labor  bias.  Ideally,  they  would  be  men 
who  would  act  exclusively  in  the  public  in- 
terest, without  personal  inclinations  toward 
either  the  labor  or  industry  viewpoint.  But 
since  this  ideal  is  hardly  attainable,  it  would 
seem  better,  especially  In  the  early  stages 
of  this  law's  operation,  to  place  its  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  men  whose 
primary  qualifications  are  that  they  belireve 
in  the  law,  that  they  think  it  is  a  workable 
law,  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  enforce 
It  to  the  best  of  their  abUity.  The  question 
is  whether  the  appointees  named  by  the 
President  meet  these  standards. 

The  reaction  to  the  appointment  of  Bobcrt 
N.  Denham  to  the  important  post  of  gen- 
eral coimsel  hss  been  qtilte  favorable.  Then 
are  those  who  would  have  prefened  a  man 
who  to  better  Juiowu.  and  there  is  little  tn 
Ut.  Den  ham's  record  to  indicate  any  cs- 
tenalvo  admlnistraUve  eaporlsnoe.  tai 
ro^MCta.  taowevor.  tt  to  a  very  sat 
appointment.  He  has  had  brood 
as  a  trial  examiner  under  tiM  old 
Board,  he  has  shown  htauolf  to  be  a 
of  Integrity  and  independenoa.  oad  bo  boa 
said  sxpliciUy  that  he  bellevea  la  the 
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not  to  confirm  the  nomlna- 
Muijdock  and  Mr   Gray  until  It 
■s  to  their  qualifications. 
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EXTENSIPN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

JION  Jim  J.  RCONEY 

~~^  or    NIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUS  !  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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the    Hartley    House    Labor 
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good  script   for  a   movie 
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Act  Like  Rtisslsns. 
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the  mill: 

will  never  pay  you  spinners 
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4hls  mill. 
one  thing — If  you  don't  go 
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At  the  present  time  thsre  Is  a  bill  befora 
Congrsss  to  increase  the  minimum  waga 
from  40  cents  an  hour  to  66  or  75  cents  an 
hour.  It  Is  aimed  at  conditions  such  as  this 
tnstsnce  reveals.  There  are  sections  of  the 
country  wl  ere  exploitation  of  human  be- 
ings for  pvisonal  profit  Is  still  prevalent. 
Wide  areas  In  the  South  could  be  cited. 
Federal  legislation  on  the  matter  Is  Impera- 
tive. Congress  found  the  votes  to  override 
a  Presidential  veto  on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
It  should  rise  to  the  occasion  and  override 
those  who  are  strenuously  lobbying  against 
a  necessary,  but  still  Inadequate.  Boor  to  the 
wage-hotu  law. 

We  are  less  surprised  to  see  American 
workers  begin  to  have  doubts  about  the  free- 
enterprise  system  when  things  like  this 
Georgia  affair  are  allc  ed  to  go  on.  Some 
American  workers  beg  :t  to  think,  talk,  and 
act  like  Russians  because  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  work  for  bosses  who  show  them 
the  example  of  how  Russian  commissars 
treat  the  worker. 


The  Marshall  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

or   NEW    HAMPSHiat 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mitnda!,     July  21.  1947 

Mr  MERROW  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Ric- 
crd. I  include  therein  an  article  written 
by  me  entitled  "The  Marshall  Plan." 
This  appeared  in  the  New  Hamp.»hire 
Morning  Union  and  in  the  Manchester 
E.enini?  Leader.  Thursday.  July  17,  1947. 
Both  papers  are  published  in  Manchester. 
N.  H.    The  article  follow.*: 

Tlir  Maish.^IX  Pu^N— M'^BSMALL  at  Habvakd 
On  June  5.  Gen  George  Marshall  delivered 
•t  Harrard  University  ait  address  which  haii 
already  taken  its  place  as  on«  of  tbe  fore- 
most pronouncements  ever  ittadc  by  any  Sec- 
retary of  State,  .^s  a  result  of  this  speech 
16  nations  of  western  Europe  are  currently 
meeting  In  Pans  In  an  effort  to  create  a  plan 
for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  that  con- 
tUtent.  In  his  remarks  st  Harvard.  Marshall 
said  that  the  United  States  should  assist  In 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  world.  Such 
assistance. "  he  afBrmed.  "I  am  convinced  must 
not  be  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  variou.*.  crises 
develop  Any  asslstsnce  that  this  Govern- 
ment may  render  In  the  future  should  pro- 
vide s  cure  rather  than  a  mere  palliative. " 

"It  is  already."  he  continued,  "evident 
that,  before  the  United  States  Government 
can  proceed  much  furthr  In  its  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  situation  and  help  start  the 
European  world  on  Its  way  to  recovery,  there 
must  be  some  agreement  among  the  countrieb 
of  Europe  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  part  tho^e  countries  themselves 
will  take  in  order  to  give  proper  effect  to 
whatever  action  might  be  undertaken  by  this 
Government.  •  •  •  The  Initiative.  I 
think,  ratist  come  from  Europe.  The  role  of 
this  country  should  consist  of  friendly  aid  in 
the  drafting  of  a  loropesn  program  and  of 
later  support  of  such  a  program  s«}  far  as  it 
may  be  oractlcal  for  tu  to  do  so.  The  program 
should  iM  a  joint  one.  agreed  to  by  a  num- 
ber. If  not  all  European  nations." 

I  have  included  in  this  article  the  above 
pertinent  quotailons  fron  th«  statement 
made  by  General  Marshall  In  Cambridge  be- 
cause they  form  the  basis  of  the  economic 
discussions  which  are  now  proceeding  In  the 
French  Capital. 
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Balkan  railways  into  the  system  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  "Th-  Rtisslan  plan  calls  for  co- 
operation amon^  the  nations  where  there  are 
communistic  sjrstems. 

Thus  the  split  between  the  east  and  west 
Is  widening.  Russia  asked  for  it  and  is  insist- 
ing upon  it.  I  believe  the  course  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Is  clear.  We  must  stand  for 
he  economic  rehablliutlon  of  western  Eu- 
rope as  n  means  of  guaranteeing  our  security. 

TMB  coNrrasNcx  roa  ttnoFXAN  acoNostic 

COOPKBATION 

On  Saturday.  July  12.  16  nations  met  In 
Parts  to  start  discussions  on  the  Marshall 
plan.  In  speeches  made  by  Foreign  Minister 
BevlD.  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Minister 
Btdault.  of  Prance,  the  door  was  still  left  open 
for  paiticipatlon  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
othn  countries.  B.dault  said.  'Wc  still  hope 
that  seau  left  en.pty  today  will  be  cccupicd 
some  day"  Bsvln  pledged  the  support  of 
Greet  Britain  to  the  Msrshall  plan  in  tlie 
fullowing  words:  "On  behalf  of  the  British 
Govenunent.  I  am  authorized  to  stale  that. 
not  only  iu  own  resources  but.  iiu&ofar  as 
it  can  iiifluence  them,  the  resources  of  the 
great  Commonwealth  will  be  directed  as  far 
as  possible  to  help  rehabiltUle  Europe.  We 
regard  that  not  only  as  our  duly  but  as  our 
Interest,  since  the  quicker  Europe  can  oe 
brought  back  to  a  stau  of  economic  healtn 
Uie  more  wc  -shall  all  mutually  benefit." 

NATTONS   PSXSSirr   AND   ABSENT 

I  am  Including  dsU  on  the  countries  pres- 
ent and  absent  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  15; 

•nations  atiehoinc 

•  Present  at  Paris  are  the  delegates  of  16 
of  Europe's  27  countries.    They  are : 
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"Absent   are    the   countries   lying   east   of 
tbe  StetUu-Trtcste   line.    They   are: 
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not  svBCiAL  aaasioN  or  concsess 
Several  leaders  In  Washington  Including 
the  P^e^ldent  seem  to  think  that  there  may 
be  no  need  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
consider  the  European  sitxiatlon.  Before  the 
Marrh.all  plan  can  come  Into  being  it  will  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  set.  As  I  have 
stated  on  numerctis  occasions  I  am  in  accord 
with  the  Marshall  plan  and  am  ready  to  vote 
now  for  the  funds  necessary  to  put  it  into 
effect.  The  Paris  Economic  Conference 
should  have  Its  report  and  recommendations 
completed  by  early  fall.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  meet  in  special  session  next 
October  to  receive  the  resulU  of  the  confer- 


ence and  to  deal  with  questions  of  foreign 
policy  exclusively. 

Time  l5  exceedingly  important.  There  Is  a 
hard  winter  ahead.  We  must  move  quickly 
to  win  the  peace.  Delay  can  be  disastrous. 
If  the  effectuation  of  the  Marshall  plan  is 
postponed  until  the  second  regular  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  It  will  be  spring  be- 
fore action  Is  completed.  Long  hearings  will 
be  required,  lengthy  debate  will  be  insisted 
upon  and  In  all  probability  If  Congress  does 
not  convene  this  fall  the  Marshall  plan  will 
iK)t  be  voted  upon  before  Easter.  Ttoerefore, 
my  belief  in  the  need  for  a  special  session. 

THE    DCPAKTMEMT    OF   STATE    AND   THE    COMCSXSS 

Recently  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
In  secret  conferences  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Since  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
the  branch  of  the  Congress  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple— bscatise  it  is  elected  every  2  years — since 
the  Marshall  plan  cannot  be  adopted  unless 
and  until  tbe  House  agrees  to  approve  it  and 
since  the  legislation  to  effect  and  implement 
the  plan  must  come  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  ol  the  House.  I  am  of  the 
opin.cn  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Hoiise  should  be  brought  into  the 
same  relatlonchp  with  the  State  Eiepart- 
ment  and  the  becietary  of  Stale  as  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
branch  of   the  Congress. 

Since  In  the  United  States  the  people  must 
support  any  foreign  policy  if  it  Is  to  be 
eficcilvc  and  since  tn  order  to  bring  this 
ab3Ut.  there  must  be  a  thorough  dissemina- 
tion of  full  and  adequate  information.  )  be- 
lieve that  secrecy  in  the  consideration  of 
foreign  nffalrs  should  end.  that  the  State 
Dspartment  should  place  all  the  facts  be- 
fore the  people  and  that  conferences  with 
ccDjressional  committees  should  be  mcde 
public.  I  have  confidence  in  the  people. 
They  will  make  correct  decisions  If  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  furnish  them  with 
the  inf o.inat icn  freely,  frankly,  and  with- 
out fear  or  hesitancy. 

mx    UNTTED  STATES   MtWT   ACT 

The  policy  which  the  United  States  should 
follow  is  clearly  obvious.  We  mtist  encour- 
age western  Europe  to  act  quickly  on  the 
Marshall  -^ropoeiUon  even  thovgh  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  It.  An 
econom.cally  strong  European  continent  will 
help  guarantee  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Twice  during  the  past  30  years  this 
Republic  has  engaged  in  war  to  prevent  the 
march  ol  aggression.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will 
not  sUnd  idly  by  now  while  another  tyranny 
bent  on  control  of  the  world  reaches  out  to 
gra.sp  and  to  subjugate  every  country  «n  its 
path 

We  have  the  resources  and  the  power  and 
the  will  to  call  the  bltiff  of  the  communistic 
dictatorship  Ui  Russia.  By  extending  assist- 
ance to  keep  western  Europe  Independent, 
free  and  economically  strong,  we  will  be 
making  an  Investment  in  world  security. 
Political  Isolation  has  ended:  economic  Iso- 
lation must  aleo  end.  I  am  convinced  that 
financial  aid  to  the  war-devastated  countries 
will  help  us  win  the  struggle  to  establish 
world  peace. 

THE  KUSSIAN  KECOkO 

I  have  already  emphasized  that  Russia  Is 
bent  on  expansion  and  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the 
spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Potsdam  and  the 
Yalta  agreements.  The  Kremlin  has 
wrecked  conference  after  conference,  the 
most  recent  being  the  three-power  confer- 
ence in  Paris.  Again  and  again  the  veto  has 
been  used  by  the  Soviets  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Feverishly  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  develop  the  largest  military  potential 
In  the  world.  Ever  since  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Russian  Government  has  obstinately 
refused  to  cooperate.  By  their  statements 
snd  more  specifically  by  their  actions  we  are 
forced  to  no  other  conclusion  thsn  that  the 


leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government  wish  a 
world  In  dire  turmoil  so  that  commtinism 
can  be  spread  and  so  that  every  nation  pos- 
sible can  be  brought  under  the  heel  of  the 
tyranny  whose  head  Is  In  the  Kremlin.  If 
there  la  anyone  who  doubts  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  the  Soviet  communistic  dictator- 
ship, he  needs  only  to  read  the  record  to  be 
convinced  of  the  points  I  am  making.  Yes. 
by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

WHAT  UNITEO  STATES  AID  MUST  ACCOMPLI&M 

In  the  near  futvire  the  Congress  either  In 
specisl  session  or  in  regular  session  will  be 
celled  upon  to  make  important  decisiotu 
which  are  bound  to  influence  the  course  of 
.'orld  history  for  decades  to  come.  We  must 
decide  on  the  adopuon  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  money  to  carry 
it  out.  I  believe  that  oiur  aid  to  western 
Europe  is  necessary  In  tbe  self  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Our  assistance  must  result 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-d€va5tated 
countries.  Our  aid  should  help  these  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves.  Aid  Ircm  tl^ 
United  States  must  prevent  the  natioiw  ol 
Europe  from  going  communistic.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  American  assistance  must 
check  the  march  of  aggression  by  Mr  Stalin, 
his  associates,  and  their  successors. 

A  stable  Europe  is  imperative  for  a  stable 
world.  An  economically  strong  Etirope  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  tbe  Western 
Hemlsi^ere.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  rice  to  the  present  occasion  and  devote 
the  same  energy  to  winning  the  peace  as  It 
devoted  to  winning  the  war.  We  must  not 
let  this  opporttmity  cf  laying  the  foundations 
iot  a  decent  world  society  pass  without  utiliz- 
ing It  to  the  utmcA.  If  we  become  guilty  of 
this  grievous  error,  historians  of  the  future 
will  record  our  hesitancy,  our  lack  of  under- 
standing, and  otir  Indecision  as  one  of  the 
most  colossal  blunders  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 


Admisuon  af  Displaced  Persons  to  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MAKYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced.  I  mclude  the  following  state- 
ment of  William  P.  Laukaiti5.  supreme 
president  of  the  Lithuanian  Ailiance  of 
America,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee: 
Statement  or  WnxiAM  F.  LAnxAms.  Sx-frcms 

PassmcNT  OP  ths  LrrBUAifiAM  Aixiawcs  or 

AmancA.  on  H.  R.  2910 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  of  the  Hotiae 
Judiciary  Committee,  among  the  displaced 
persons  now  living  In  the  displaced  persons 
camps  are  thotisands  of  Baltics — people  froBS 
the  formerly,  independent  Republics  cf  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  They  have  suf- 
fered untold  misery,  oppression,  cxrjloltatlon. 
racial  persecution,  and  brutalities,  net  only 
under  the  Nazis,  but  also  under  the  Com- 
munists. These  people  have  been  fSlled  with 
abhorrence  for  all  foreign  domination  and 
for  all  totalitarian  systenM. 

They  refuse  to  return  to  their  former 
homelands  because  of  the  communistic  sys- 
tem now  In  force  there.  This  ryrtem  they 
consider  totalitarian,  ImperUlistlc,  antl- 
demcwratlc.  and  totally  lacking  In  Intel- 
lecttial,   spiritual,   and   economic   ^^ 
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up  the  problem  and  task  of  aiding  in  the 
housing  and  employment  problems  that 
might  l)e  presented,  if  any  such  problems  did 
arise.  I  am  certain  that  Protestant.  Cath- 
olic, and  Jewish  organizations,  fraternal, 
charitable,  and  benevolent  In  their  nature 
and  scope,  not  only  are  willing  but  are  able 
to  house  displaced  persons,  and  thus  prevent 
their  becoming  a  burden  on  our  economy. 
The  Lithuanian  Alliance  of  America,  of  which 
I  am  the  national  president,  has  already 
taken  sups  in  this  direction  by  rejuvenating 
one  of  Us  fraternal  benefit  funds,  known  as 
the  immigrant  fund  I  feel  sure  that  the 
same  step  is  either  t>elng  taken  or  will  be 
taken  by  other  societies,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  groups  Interested  In  these  dis- 
placed persons 

The  displaced- persons  problem  Is.  in  part, 
an  opportunity  for  our  national  growth.  It 
Is  In  the  soundest  American  national  in- 
terest to  take  steps  to  enlarge  our  produc- 
tive population.  (We  are.  in  population, 
comparatively  the  smallest  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  We  need,  as  our  history 
hss  shown,  the  brain  and  muscle  of  Imml- 
granu.  The  rate  of  our  population  growth 
Is  declining.)  Opening  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  to  our  fair  share  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  would  constitute  an  addition 
to  the  greatest  resources  that  our  country 
or  any  country  can  have — that  of  human 
beln^  willing  to  work  In  the  Interest  of  cur 
economy 

The  dlsplaced-persons  problem  now  con- 
stitutes a  drain  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  American  occupation  In 
central  Europe  calls  for  the  maintenance  of 
displaced  persons  in  camps  The  solution 
of  the  dli^laccd- persons  problem,  with  the 
United  States  accpptlng  a  fair  share  of  the 
responsibility,  will  be  a  substantial  relief  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  will  bring  to 
this  country  people  who  would  eventually 
share  our  tax  burden. 

The  Governmenu  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  France  officially  declared 
that  no  people  would  be  forced  to  return 
to  their  homes  against  their  will.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  endorsed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  of  America,  as  a 
leader  in  international  affairs,  should  trke 
the  first  step  In  the  direction  of  practically 
confirming  these  principles.  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  then  follow,  as  day  follows  night. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  let- 
ter by  Ernest  H.  Gaunt,  of  Lawrence. 
Mass.,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston 
Traveler  of  Tuesday.  June  24,  1947: 

NO  SUCH   LIMrrATION    WAS   INTENDED 

To  the  PEori.E'8  Eorroi: 

I  was  much  Interested  In  your  editorial. 
How  Big  Is  Business?  That  editorial  is  cor- 
rect In  saying  that  the  small  businessman 
"may  be  the  one  physical  Ingredient  essen- 
tial to  civilization,"  and  that  "on  this 
ground.  If  no  other,  he  is  worth  protecting." 

However,  may  I  point  out  that  the  edi- 
torial seems  to  define  the  small  businessman 
as  merely  the  one  who  shines  our  shoes, 
presses  our  sulU  and  washes  our  shlrU.  and 
runs  a  small  retail  store,  etc.    This  definition 
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then  was  coadjutor,  vicar  apostolic,  and 
bishop  coadjutor  for  the  Territory.  Be- 
fore then  he  had  served  sis  president  of 
Seattle  College  and  Gonzaga  University. 
BL-ihop  Fitzgerald  was  known  through- 
out Alaska.  Despite  poor  health  he 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  visit  the  far- 
flung  missions  of  his  church,  traveling  by 
dog  team  and  by  airplane  and  by  foot 
over  the  vast  expanses  of  Alaska.  Alaska 
and  Alaskans  will  miss  him.  He  was  a 
great  and  good  man. 


Accomplishments  and  Failures  of  tke 
Republican  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  remarks 
Saturday.  July  19.  over  radio  station 
WIND.  Chicago. 

Mr.  Announcer,  thank  you  for  the  kind  in- 
troduction. Good  evening,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  radio  audience.  Though  the 
Congress  has  l>een  In  session  for  7  months. 
and  we  expect  to  adjourn  only  a  week  from 
today.  I  find  that  this  Reimbllcan  Congress 
has  failed  to  pass  any  legislation  which  could 
possibly  be  considered  to  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people. 

It  has.  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  Itself 
to  emasculating  and  amending  and  repealing 
legislation  passed  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress under  the  leadership  of  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Meanwhile,  the  Re- 
publican Congress  is  giving  the  people  the 
snme  Up  service  and  false  promises  as  In  the 
1946  election  campaign. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  amazing  how  the  Republicans 
not  only  try  to  mislead  the  American  people, 
but  also  delude  themselves  by  claiming  they 
were  given  a  mandate  In  the  last  election  to 
repeal  price  control,  to  wreck  the  veterans" 
housing  program,  to  destroy  effective  rent 
control,  and  to  weaken  or  smash  the  labor 
unions  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  slave- 
labor  bill. 

They  certainly  follow  the  mandate  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  but 
not  that  of  the  American  people. 

They  came  to  power  under  bland  assur- 
ances that  they  would  end  shortages  and 
black-market  prices  on  the  necessities  of  life 
Not  only  have  they  failed  to  eliminate 
critical  shortages,  but  they  have  succeeded 
In  forcing  higher  prices  on  every  commodity 
My  listeners.  I  am  sure,  are  interested  In 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished,  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  the  fate  of 
legislation  recommended  by  President  Tru- 
man on  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

"SOAK  THE  PObS  '  TAX  BILL 

The  Republicans  have  talked  a  great  deal 
about  reducing  taxes,  for  that  is  a  question 
always  attractive  to  taxpayers. 

But  instead  of  passing  a  fair  Ux  bill,  they 
have  passed  a  bill  which  would  save  a  mar- 
ried man  earning  »a.5O0  a  year  56  cents  a 
week  or  $39  a  year,  while  a  man  who  gets 
$25,000  annually  would  save  $22.65  a  week 
or  $1,704  a  year,  and  the  rich  man  with  an 
income  of  $6,000,000  would  save  almost 
$9,000  a  week  or  $450,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  the  man  with  a  small  in- 
come would  have  hU  Ui  reduced  by  pennies 
but  the  rich  man  by  thousands  of  dollars. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  President 
was  obliged  to  veto  both  of  these  Republlcau 


tax  bills,  becaxise  he  believes  that  Instead  of 
relieving  those  accumulating  great  profits, 
who  can  and  should  pay  their  fair  share.  It 
Is  our  duty  to  aid  the  Government  in  reduc- 
ing its  great  Indebtedness  and  thus,  while 
we  are  so  unprecedentedly  prosperous,  pre- 
serve the  national  credit  and  protect  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  bonds  purchased  and  held 
by  30.000.000  of  our  citizens.  In  that  I  have 
wholeheartedly  agreed  and  supported  the 
President  In  his  vetoes. 

Ah.  yes.  during  the  last  few  weeks  they 
have  again  been  talking  about  imposing  a 
sales  tax  on  our  country.  This  Is  another 
smooth  way  of  transferring  the  burdens  of 
Government  from  the  shoulders  of  those  best 
able  to  carry  them  to  the  backs  of  the  telling 
masses. 

I  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  acts  which 
this  Republican  Congress  has  passed. 

It  will  be  found  that  not  a  single  one  was 
In  the  Interest  of  otir  country. 

They  have  passed  many  laws,  but  unfortu- 
nately every  one  of  them  will  add  to  the 
cost  of  living,  contrary  to  the  urgent  pleas 
of  President  Truman  to  reduce  prices. 

The  very  first  action  of  the  Republican 
Congress  was  as  I  stated  the  emasculation, 
and  then  the  repeal,  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  They  promised  that  with  OPA  gone 
prices  would  be  held  In  check  and  the  vicous 
black  market  would  be  eliminated. 

RB>tnUCAN    ntOMISES   NOT  KKFT 

I  feel  that  It  is  unnecessarj  for  me  to  state 
that  the  promises  given  to  the  people  In  the 
1946  campaign  have  not  been  kept  and  thst 
the  avaricious  industrialists,  who  seem  to 
control  the  Republican  Party,  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  opportunity  and  have 
boosted  the  prices  on  nearly  every  item  that 
goes  into  the  cost  of  living. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  again 
how  the  packers  who  made  such  a  vicious 
fight  for  repeal  of  OPA.  went  on  strike 
against  the  public,  refusing  to  slaughter  or  to 
release  meat  from  their  stOi-age,  precluding 
the  American  people  from  getting  even  a 
small  supply  of  meats.  However  when  the 
Price  Control  Act  was  weakened,  cattle  and 
hogs  owned  by  the  packers  came  Into  the 
market,  many  of  them  from  feed  pens  In 
close  proximity  to  the  slaughter  houses. 

Yes,  meats  became  plentiful,  but  at  what 
prices!  Instead  of  prices  being  reduced, 
they  went  up  and  up  and  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  meats  were  boosted  from  10  to  20  cents 
a  pound  higher.  Correspondingly,  these 
excessive,  high  prices  apply  to  milk.  eggs,  but- 
ter, cheese  and,  in  fact,  to  every  food  and 
necessity  of  life. 

TIKLDED  TO  HEAL -ESTATE  LOBBT 

Under  the  great  pressure  of  one  of  the 
worst  lobbies  in  the  United  States,  working 
in  conjunction  with  other  lobbyists  Infesting 
the  Capitol,  the  real-estate  lobby  prevailed 
upon  the  Republicans  to  kill  housing  legis- 
lation and  to  amend  the  Rent  Control  Act 
on  the  theory  that  houses  wou'd  continue  to 
be  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  15- 
percent  Increase  provision  in  the  rent  con- 
trol bill  only  called  for  the  volunUry  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 

But  by  this  time  the  people  all  over  the 
United  States  realize  that  the  15-percent- 
Increase  provision  does  not  really  allow  them 
to  agree  voluntarily  to  an  increase,  but  serves 
as  a  big  stick  or  club,  If  they  wish  to  have 
a  rodf  over  their  head,  and  the  15  percent  is 
now  ^  being  extracted  from  nearly  all  tenants. 

Where  are  the  houses  which  private  enter- 
prise promised  to  build  if  the  controls  on 
building  materials  were  removed?  And  If 
you  find  a  few  of  these  bouses,  have  you  no- 
ticed the  prices?  They  were  built  for  those 
who  can  pay  $12,000,  $15,000,  or  even  $25,000 
or  more  for  a  house,  but  not  tor  the  people 
of  small  earnings  who  need  houses  most  and 
can  pay  only  from  six  to  eight  thotisand 
dollars. 

The  Republicans  did  not  stop  there — they 
passed  the  sugar  bill  that  will  cost  the  con- 


sumers from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
millions  a  year,  the  wool  bill,  and  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and  the  enact- 
ment of  these  bills  will  further  lncrea.«ie  the 
cost  of  living,  adding  millions  and  millions 
in  costs  to  the  consumers. 

For  many  months  I  have  urged  the  passafi 
of  my  resolution  to  Investigate  and  proeeeute 
food  profiteers  and  gougers  of  the  public. 
I  am  pleased  that  In  several  instances  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  proceeded  aealiist 
the  lumber  and  other  combiuatloiu!  and  in- 
terests, but  the  Republicans  cut  the  appro- 
priations of  this  Department  to  preclude  a 
real  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  these 
avaricious  industries  and  the  collusive  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  trusts  and  combinations 

NO    CUTICISll    or   LKCrrUCATX    BUSIKBSS 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  being  too  harsh 
on  business  and  Industry,  but  anyone  who 
will  consider  the  enormous  profits  American 
corporations  are  making,  which  continuously 
impose  additional  burdens  upon  the  msssss. 
would  be  obliged  to  concede  that  I  am  not 
tnrlng  to  hurt  legitimate  business  but  to  stop 
excessive  prices  and  unwarranted  proflu. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  reported  that 
228  corporations  made  in  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year  395  percent  greater  profit  than 
they  msde  during  the  most  prosperous  year 
of  1946.  Anyone  reading  financial  reports 
must  be  familiar  with  the  tremendous  and 
ever-tncreaalng  profits  of  nearly  all  of  the 
big  corporations:  and  stUl  the  Republican 
Party  continues  to  legislate  in  the  interests 
of  these  avaricious  profiteers  and  against  the 
consumers.  Some  representatives  of  these 
Industries  claim  that  the  wages  of  labor  have 
Increased  and  it  Is  necesssry  that  they  in- 
clude these  higher  costs  in  the  prices  of 
their  products. 

Yes;  I  concede  that  the  wages  of  some 
organlced  labor  has  increased,  but  such  is 
not  the  case  of  unorganized  and  white-col- 
lar people  and  people  living  on  small,  fixed 
incomes.  Their  Interests  and  their  needs 
are  ignored  by  the  Republican  Party,  not- 
withstanding the  pleas  and  appeals  on  the 
part  of  those  who  find  it  nearly  Impossible 
to  pay  these  tremendous  increases  In  the 
cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

WEAKENS   DEMOCKATIC   LABoa   LAWS 

But  upon  the  persuasion  of  these  great  in- 
dustries, the  Republicans  have  passed  the 
Taft-Hartley  antilabor  bill,  vicious  antllabor 
legislation  which  largely  repeals  lieneficlal 
laws  passed  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
Interest  of  labor,  all  for  the  purpose  of  weak- 
ening or  destroying  organised  labor,  and  ac- 
tually has  weaken  tbe  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act. 

They  forced  this  ieglalatlon  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  were  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  workers  out  on  strike 
and  the  Industrialists  were  never  so  prosper- 
ous, with  over  60.000,000  people  employed  and 
relations  between  labor  and  management  the 
most  friendly  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

To  frighten  labor  into  docility  they  Joined 
In  the  hammer  chorus  to  Americans  that  de- 
pression was  coming  and  eight  or  ten  million 
people  would  be  out  of  work.  Even  then. 
l)efore  the  war  had  ended.  I  assured  the 
country  that  such  statements  were  not  war- 
ranted; that,  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  un- 
employment for  many  years  to  come  and  that 
demands  for  labor  would  increase  because 
of  the  tremendous  requirements  for  our  own 
population  and  few  foreign  nations. 

I  am  indeed  gratified  that  my  statements 
then  have  come  true  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  administration,  and  in 
Bjrite  of  every  effort  of  this  Republican  Con- 
gress, under  the  whiplash  of  the  reactloaary 
old  guard,  to  destroy  our  prosperity  and  high 
emplojrment. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  Republican  leaders 
feel  they  mtist  hold  the  support  of  the  vested 
Interests  in  order  to  obtain  unlimited  Bil- 
lions for  their  1948  campaign  sltnib  fond 
by   passing  legislation   of   special 
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ers'  pockeU  than  the  few  dollars  the  tax  bill 
would  save. 

Members  of  Congress  will  be  going  home 
soon  to  report  to  rjtitix  constituents  on  their 
stewardship.  I  think  that  Republican  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  t>e  greatly  embarrassed  ss 
they  wUl  try  to  explain  theu  sins  of  eommU- 
slon  and  of  omlsuion. 

It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  they  cannot 
fool  the  people  as  they  did  in  IMS.  and  the 
polls  so  far  uken  Indicate  the  people  see  the 
mistake  made  in  electing  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, which  agate  iMa  itoova  ttaell  indiffer- 
ent to  their  inl 
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A>piraHoii.H  of  Hm  Irish  Peoplt 

EXTENSH.">N  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

KON.  FR/VNCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  ^KNNanvANu 

IN  TH«  81NATK  OP  THl  UNITID  8TATK8 

Mondat.  Juli  21  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  July  16K  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Presldefit.  recently 
an  article  by  D3maree  Bess,  entitled 
"Ireland  Turns  Away  Prom  the  U  S  A." 
was  publi-shed  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  The  Anti-Partition  of  Ireland 
League  took  exception  to  that  article 
and  has  Issued  a  reply  in  which  is  re- 
iterated the  long-standing  friendship 
between  America  and  Ireland.  The 
reply  aiso  discusses  what  it  calls  the  mis- 
leading picture  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  people  which  Mr.  Bess  presented. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play  the  Anti-Partition  of  Ireland 
League  is  entitled  to  have  its  point  of 
view  given  attention  and  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  reply 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RXCORL. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

aXPLT     TO     AXTlCIi     SITrTTUD       •iBrl.SWB     TTJKNS 
AWAT    fHOM    THE    U     S.    A."    BY    OKMABn   SEiS. 

at  THS  ANTi-PAarrriON  o»  ncLAWD  lxacus 

The  Anti-Partltlon  of  Ireland  League  takes 
exception  to  the  article  entitled  "Ireland 
Turns  Away  From  the  U  8  A.",  that  apper 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evei. 
Post,  and  proposes  to  show  thsl  through 
ignorance  or  otherwise,  its  author.  Mr.  Dema- 
ree  Bess,  has  presented  s  misleading  plctitfe 
of  the  Hspirations  of  the  Iriah  people. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  long 
history  of  American-Irish  relations,  and  *  " 
ths  slmUsrity  c>f  the  national  and  Inte: 
tional  objectives  of  both  peoples,  the  nUe 
of  the  article  cjmes  as  a  complete  surprise. 
In  the  circumstances,  much  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  coiTectnsas  of  ths  suthor's  coo- 
elusion  is  necessary. 

Ths  unpopuliirity.  in  the  United  States,  of 
Irish  neutrality  in  the  recent  war.  and  the 
unjuat  criticism  of  unantasous  policy  of  ths 
electorate  in  the  free  portion  of  Ireland  on 
this  Issue,  are  cited  as  reasons  for  the  al- 
leged cleavage  between  the  Irish  people  and 
the  people  of  this  country.  It  U  Uue.  Indeed, 
that  the  Irish  populace  momentarily  resented 
our  attitude  In  that  controversy.  They  were. 
In  addition,  bitterly  disappointed  at  our  re- 
fusal to  furnish  them,  for  cash,  the  weap«.>ns. 
■hips,  and  other  supplies  they  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  defsnss  of  the  neutral  portion 
ot  their  country,  at  a  time  when  we  were 
extending  loans  and  credits  to  Turkey  and 
other  neutrals  for  that  same  piupose.  But 
the  loog-stancinK  friendship  between  Ire- 
land and  the  Vniied  Statea  could  not  never- 
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there:  the  other  depleting  an  unaumptuous 
dining  room  scene — a  picture  that  la  surely 
more  typically  British  than  Irish.  As  chosen 
and  presented,  however,  the  illustrations 
serve  the  author's  purpose  well. 

While  discussing  Irish -British  friendship 
and  the  allet;ed  dependency  of  Ireland  upon 
Biltaln.  Mi.  Bess  completely  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  the  Iriah  Government  haa  repeat- 
edly reiuxed  Brltlah  requesU  to  forgive  a 
portion  of  her  indebtedness. 

The  greatest  obstscle  to  genuine  Anglo- 
Irish  pesce  and  good  wUl.  however,  is  the 
existence  of  the  partition  of  Ireland.  While 
such  a  condition  exists,  neither  wishful 
thinking.  British  friendship  overtures,  nor 
the  conclusions  of  observers  can  substitute 
for  international  harmony  between  both 
countries  An  objective  discussion  of  this 
topic  should,  of  luelf.  completely  refute  the 
contention  that  Ireland  snd  England  are 
drawing  closer  to  each  other.  Indeed,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  topic  as  attempted  by 
Mr  Bess  U  of  necessity  partial  and  prejudiced 
if  the  partition  background  is  omitted.  It  is 
unfair  to  his  readers,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
doubtedly uninformed,  albeit  Interested, 
either  m  a  practical  or  an  academic  sense. 

It  should  be  explained,  therefore,  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  termination  of  World 
War  1.  the  people  of  nil  Ireland  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic.    (That  majority   extended  Into  four  of 
the  presently  partitioned  six  counties  )    Hav- 
ing omclally  taken  part  In  the  conflict,  which 
was  ostensibly  fought  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  small  nations,  they  chose 
to  exercise  that  right.    But  the  reply  of  the 
British     Government     was     the     misnamed 
Better  Government  of  Ireland  Act.  which  was 
enacted  over  the  protest  of  Irish   political 
leaders  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  all  of  whom 
refused  to  participate  In  the  voting.     By  vir- 
tue of  that  act  the  Irish  partition  monstros- 
ity came  Into  being;  the  first  of  Europe's  pup- 
pet stales  was  created,  and  although  many 
others  have  since  come  tnd  gone,  the  origi- 
nal pattern  remains,  existing  only  by  means 
of  annual  subsidies  from  Great  Britain,  and 
despite  the  persistent  pleas  and  protests  of 
the  Irish  populace.     For  reasons  well  known 
to  Mr.  Bess,  the  appalling  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  prevailing  within  the  parti- 
tioned area  are  persistently  denied  the  light 
of  publicity.     It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  expose 
those  conditions  here. 

By  numerous  modifications,  the  remaining 
portion  of  Ireland  has  achieved  the  status 
of  a  republic  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  de 
Vslera.  Within  that  section  of  the  country. 
In  the  period  between  1943  and  1946.  there 
were  two  general  elections,  one  Presidential 
election,  five  byelectlons.  and  many  local  ones. 
Four  political  parties  took  part  In  them,  and 
all  were  strongly  contested.  Those  parties 
differed  on  almost  all  public  questions  except 
one  The  exception  was  partition.  Thus  It 
is  readily  seen  that  this  is  not  an  "Irish  ques- 
tion." as  British  propagandists  would  have  it 
understood.  It  Is  the  remnant  of  a  British 
question. 

Discussing  Irish  national  defense  measures. 
Mr.  Bess  makes  the  astounding  statement 
that  during  the  war  "the  Irish  Free  State' 
chiefly  entrusted  its  defense  to  Great  Brit- 
ain "  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Britain  pro- 
tected her  sea  lanes  as  best  she  could  (while 
Irish  ships  refused  convoy  protection),  but 
the  spectacle  of  Ireland  depending  on  Britain 
for  national  protection  at  a  time  when  Brit- 
ain was  unable  successfully  to  protect  her- 
self, and  was  rapidly  losing  the  war  before 
American  Intervention,  must  have  been  as 
sorry  to  those  who  saw  It  In  that  light  as  was 
the  spectacle  of  Polish  dependency,  although 
with  less  tragic  consequences.  The  truth  Is 
that  Ireland,  like  our  own  country— and  Brit- 
ain too— was  totally  unprepared  for  war. 
But  when  It  came  an  Irish  purchasing  com- 
mission vUlted  the  United  States  with  the 
results  as  stated  above. 
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Why  the  Irish  people  chose  to  remain  offl- 
clally  neutral  in  the  war.  we  do  not  presume 
to  say  with  authority.     Neither  do  we  pre- 
sume to  question  their  right  of  choice.    And 
today,  in  the  light  of  the  fate  of  other  small 
nations,  we  hesitate  to  question  the  wisdom 
of   their   choice.     Considering   their    bitter 
memory  of  the  past,  their  present  action  lim- 
ited to  a  choice  between  neutrality  and  co- 
operation   with    atheistic    communism— an 
evil  they  have  never  underestimated,  and  a 
menace  they   have   never  overlooked:    with 
their    traditional     friend,    America,    drawn 
Into  the  conflict  despite  her  avowal  of  neu- 
trality. It  Is  not  dlfBcult  to  appreciate  their 
dilemma.    But  their  sympathy  inevitably  lay 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States,    Eventually 
that  sympathy  manifested  Itself  In  the  form 
of  200.000  of  Ireland's  manhood  working  in 
British   factories.   250,000   .serving   with   the 
armed  forces  (not  20.000  as  Mr  Bess  reports) . 
and  the  remaining  workers  supplying  food 
from  their  Irish  farms.    In  addition.  Irei.ind's 
entire  fleet  of  nine  oil  tankers  was  made 
available   to  Britain;    Allied   airplanes   were 
permitted  to  fly  over  certain  areas  of  her  ter- 
rlttiry.  while  approxlnwtely  70.000  homeless 
British  refugees  were  sheltered  by  t  le  Irish 
people. 

It  U  doubtful.  Indeed,  if  Ireland's  ofllclal 
participation  In  the  war  could  have  Increased 
her  effort.  It  might  well  have  diminished  it. 
since  her  ports,  ships,  and  other  facilities 
were  vulnerable  to  attack.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forresial 
wrote  to  the  late  Senator  Walsh,  "the  Allied 
losses  were  less  than  they  might  have  been, 
because  Ireland  failed  to  furnish  affirmative 
assistance  to  the  Axis  nations."  This  is  a 
consideration  that  Mr.  Bess  and  many  oth- 
ers conveniently  Ignore. 

The  author  goes  all  out  in  his  praise  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  partitioned  area 
of  Ireland.  While  there  is  no  desire  to  mini- 
mize It.  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  neu- 
trality or  belligerence  was  not  a  matter  of 
free  choice  for  the  puppet  government  there. 
But  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  were  It  not 
for  the  existence  of  that  regime:  If  Ireland 
were  united  and  free  under  her  chosen  lorm 
of  government,  the  entire  country  would 
have  taken  part  officially  in  the  conflict. 

Mr.  Bess'  assertions  that  the  partition  Issue 
Involves  religious   and  economic   Issues  are 
denied    by    the    facts    which    he    does    not 
present  fairly.     Both   U     the  country   as  a 
whole,    and    within    the    partitioned  .area, 
agriculture  is   by   far  the  largest   Industry. 
The   Catholic   religion   Is  the  largest  single 
religious    sect    In    the    six-county    area,    al- 
though the  number  of  its  adherents  !«=  out- 
numbered by  the  combined  Protestan    sects 
in    the   proportion    of    approximately    three 
to    2.      That    the    religious    issue    is    a    red 
herring    is    Inunediately    apparent    U,    those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions   existing    between    the    various    sects. 
Oppressive    discrimination    and    even    occa- 
sional riots,  mentioned  by  the  author,  are, 
unfortunately,    a    matter    of    record.      Dis- 
crimination is  perpetual,  while  the  occasional 
incidents  of  civic  unrest  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  public  utterances  and  actions  of  the 
puppet  politicians.     A  considerable  number 
of  British  Labor  Government  leaders  have 
publicly    expressed   their   abhorrence   of   the 
conditions  existing  imder  the  puppet  regime, 
but  Mr.  Bess  Is  again  in  error  when  he  states 
that  the  London  Government  opposed  the 
extension  of  wartime  emergency  powers  to 
that  regime.    The  opponents  of  the  measure 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  northern  gov- 
ernment  did    not   deserve    to   survive    if   it 
could  not  maintain  itself  except  by  extreme 
police  measures,  but  permission  to  use  them 
was  nevertheless  granted. 

That.  then,  is  the  story  in  brief,  of  Ire- 
land's position.  As  It  stands  today,  the 
country  Is  not  only  economically  and  politi- 
cally divided  as  a  result  of  partition  but  the 
military  defense  of  the  western  approach  to 


Europe  is  rendered  vulnerable.  Therein 
should  lie  America's  interest  in  the  Irish 
grievance.  If  our  future  Is  linked  with  the 
welfare  of  Britain  and  the  European 
Continent  we  should  see  to  It  that  the  co- 
ordination of  British-Irish  defenses  U  ef- 
fected. In  rectifying  this  condition  we  shall 
not  only  take  action  to  restore  democracy  to 
the  Irish  people,  but  we  shall.  Ipso  facto, 
strengthen  our  own. 

Mr.  Bess'  gratuitous  advice  to  America  to 
keep  hands  off  thU  IrUh  family  quarrel  U 
short-sighted  and  misplaced.  This  U  not 
a  fartlly  problem.  It  Is  one  of  international 
moment,  particularly  to  the  United  SUtes. 
to  whom  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  more  than  ever  before  look  for  co- 
operation in  peace,  and  for  military  aid  In 
war.  With  little  effort  the  United  Slates 
can  bring  to  a  speedy  end  the  mutilaUon 
of  Ireland,  and  for  selfish  reasons,  if  tor  no 
other,  this  should  be  done. 


Ettablithment  of  Pulp  Indnttry  in  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

OKIXCATE  FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVB 

Monday,  July  21.  1947 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
Include  letters  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Robert    L.    Jernberg.    president    of    the 
Ketchikan.   Alaska.  Chamber   of  Com- 
merce,  and    Mr.    Norman   C.   Banfleld, 
representing  the  municipalties  of  Juneau, 
Douglas,  Sitka.  Petersburg,  and  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Ketchi- 
kan Daily  Alaska  Fishing  News.    All  of 
these  have  to  do  with  legislation  now  be- 
fore  the   Congress   which   would   make 
possible  establishment  of  a  pulp  industry 
in  Ala5ka.    As  all  who  have  followed  this 
matter  know,  the  subject  of  Indian  rights 
has  proved  a  complicating  factor.    There 
are  widely  divergent  views  about  this  and 
I  think  Congress  in  considering  this  leg- 
Lslation  should  have  all  views,  including 
the  ones  presented  here. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Ketchikan,  Alaska,  July  18,  1947. 

Hon.  E.  L.  BARTLETT. 

Delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  B4r.  Bartlett:  I  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  by  our  organization  for  the  pur- 
IKJse  of  assisting  in  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  legislation  permitting  the  Forest  Service 
to  conduct  the  sales  of  timber  In  the  Tongass 
National  Forest.  We  have  followed  with  in- 
tense Interest  the  courses  taken  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  205  and  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 118  which  permit  the  aforesaid  sales, 
and  provide  for  the  protection  of  all  Alaska 
people 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  July  10, 
1947.  at  page  8568.  there  appeared  a  state- 
ment on  Indian  rights,  and  because  of  the 
errors  contained  therein  we  feel  that  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation  are  misunder- 
stood. We  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  record  as  follows : 

INDIAN   RIGHTS 

1.  The  statement  advances  the  theory  that 
Alaska  Indians  have  certain  property  rights, 
based  on  statutes,  administrative  action,  and 
Government  recognition.  We  feel  this  Is  not 
a  fiill  and  accurate  statement. 
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TRS  ALASKA  tHIilAM 

8.  Many  do  not  know  the  place  the  Ali 
IndUn  baa  In  Aliiaka  life.  He  Is  a  cttlMn. 
Ha  votaa.  pays  taxea.  and  enjoys  all  the  prtvl- 
legM  of  eltiaensh'p 

Indians  attend  public  and  Government 
schools. 

There  la  no  raciU  discrimination  In  Alaaka. 
Race  from  our  piUnt  of  view  la  little  mora 
than  cauaa  tor  a  tiiurupUoglcal  obaanatloo. 
that  there  are  certain 

St  of  whom  have  uo 
anca  or  know)ad«a  about  Alaaka.  who.  In 
their  enthualaam  to  create  cauaea.  have  led 
Dutny  to  beUeva  each  of  our  comaiunltlea 
has  a  line  dividing  Indians  from  non- 
Our  churches,  our  shows,  our 
hoteli.  and  all  facllttiea  are  open 
and  art  uaad  by  all  Alaskans.  The  fact  thst 
^kUi  pigment  makca  uu  difference  Is  taken  tot 
granted. 

We  have  Indians  uoldlng  nigh  oAcea  in 
unions.  sporumen'B  groups,  and  in  our  local 
and  Territorial  ^iveiumeuts. 

lia  know  that  a  few  Indiana,  encouraged 
by  oMlalds  toflmnces  who  aaa  a  chance  to 
accumulate  great  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
the  country '»  re»Jiirces  legally  owned  by  all 
of  ua.  have  claimed  to  represent  all  Indians 
in  tha  affected  territory.  A  group  of  1.000 
Indiana  in  Ketchikan  have  notified  the  Houae 
OOBunittee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  un  Public  Lands  that  they  wanted 
the  pulp  industr/  developed  now  becsuse  it 
would  stabilise  tiielr  economy,  by  provldiug 
contlnuoua  and  profitable  employment. 

There  are  apprnimately  28.000  persons  In 
tha  affected  area,  one-flfth  of  whom  are  of 
Indian  extraction.  The  eatabUahment  of  a 
pulp  lndustr>-  now  would  aaaan  a  stronger. 
haalthlar.  and  more  prosperous  Alaaka.  and 
It  ta  eontemplateU  that  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment will  also  benefit  from  such  lustalla- 
it  »-ill  mean  Alaaka  can  assume 
at  many  thlnffi  now  a  drain  on 
tha  Treaaury. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  answer 
the  one-sided  statement  of  oppoaition  to  Sen- 
au  Joint  ReaohJtlon  118  and  House  Joint 
Raaolution  205.  We  (eel  we  should  be  treated 
equally  with  otir  fellow  citiaena.  the  Indians. 
We  ssk  no  special  prlvllagea  and  do  not  con- 
sider ourselves  a  special  claaa. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Roanr  L.  Jxaiinae. 
Freaident.  Ketchikun  CUambrr  of 
Commeree. 

JvmAV.  ALAaxA.  June  It.  1947. 
Hon    E  L   Baitutt. 

Deleft e  to  Conufrtu  from  Alaakm. 
Washin^'oH.  D   C 

DiAK  Ml  BARTLrrr:  The  people  of  Alaska 
are  unable  to  urderstand  the  difficulty  you 
sre  hsvlng  In  obtaining  eongresslonal  legla- 
latlnn  to  validate  the  sale  of  timber  In  Alaska 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  ppwpective  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  The  cities  of  Juneau.  Doug- 
las. Sitka.  Petersimrg.  and  Wrangell.  Alaaka. 
are  sending  me  to  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  as 
their  repreaantatlve  to  assist  you  In  secur- 
ing the  paaaage  of  Hotise  Joint  Resolution 
309  which  Is  now  perdlng  before  the  Senate 
or  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Sanata  Public  Lands 
Committee  Oth«'r  cltlaa  and  chambers  of 
commerce  are  sending  representatives  as  they 
realise  the  opportunity  to  start  a  pulp  and 
paper  industry  In  .\laaka  win  be  lost  If  neither 
of  thaaa  raaolutlona  are  adopted. 

It  appears  tha  Mtmbers  of  Congreas  fear 
ttaaae  resolutlona  ara  daalgned  to  take  land. 
timber,  or  poaaeaaory  rtghta  from  the  natlvea 
Such  fears  are  unfounded  as  these  reaolu- 
tlons  cannot  po68:bly  be  Interpreted  to  de- 
prive any  native  or  white  of  any  land  now 
occupied  or  tuider  the  control  of  any  person. 
Tha  lands  Invotveil  are  the  tuiapproprlated 
and  unsettled  public  domain  wtthln  and 
outalde  the  Tongana  National  Forest. 
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receipts  as  Congress  shall  find  equitable  and 
Just  when  It  considers  the  validity  of  these 
claims. 

The  passage  of  these  resolutions,  or  either 
of  them,  would  assure  those  companies  who 
have  made  complete  plans  for  Investment  in 
Alsska  and  relief  of  an  Increasing  paper 
shortage  in  the  States,  that  they  will  have 
an  adequate  supply  o(  timber  at  a  definite 
conuact  price  for  a  period  of  time  which  will 
allow  the  amortization  of  their  investment. 

To  us  Alaskans  who  have  tried  to  develop 
Alaska  so  It  can  take  Its  place  as  a  State, 
It  Is  Inconcalrable  that  Oonfitas  should  hest- 
tste  to  pass  this  necessary  and  simple  legis- 
lation which  U  of  national  Importance. 
Yours  very  trvily, 

N.  C.  BANrtcLO. 

(From  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Dally  Fishing 

News  I 

tCPORTS    or    ALASKA    INDIANS    AND    WHITCS 

Four  Ala5kan  Indians,  three  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  recently 
testified  In  Washington  on  a  couple  of  bills 
now  before  Congress  to  clear  the  way  lor 
pulp-mill  <}evelc  pment. 

While  there  they  signed  a  lengthy  state- 
ment settlnj?  forth  their  objections  to  the 
provisions  of  these  bills.  Perhaps  the  most 
astounding  pssertlon  In  this  statement,  to 
the  home  folks  at  least.  Is  that  the  Alaskan 
Indians  need  at  least  160  acres  of  land  each 
In  order  to  provide  them  with  subsistence. 

The  following  Is  a  part  of  the  statement 
signed  by  the  four  wltnefses: 

"The  resolution  would  deprive  the  Indians 
of  land  which  is  sorely  needed  by  them  In 
order  to  make  a  decent  living.  It  provides 
exceptions  only  for  "town  sites,  smoke  houses, 
gardens,  hunting  or  fishing  cabins,  or  other 
buildings  snd  structures,  missionary  stations, 
or  btirial  grounds,  or  any  timber  actually 
poaaaaasd  and  used.'  The  effect  would  be  to 
bottle  them  up  on  little  tracts  of  land  only 
large  enough  to  live  on  but  not  large  enough 
to  provide  them  with  a  ailbilBtnice. 

"The  resolution  would  dapclve  them  of  all 
meana  of  livelihood,  except  fishing.  This 
is  not  sufficient  since  It  provides  employ- 
ment for  only  a  few  months  of  the  year." 
The  statement  continues: 
"The  tracU  of  land  awarded  to  the  In- 
diana a  years  ago  avera^  only  about  160 
aarea  per  capita,  which,  for  this  type  of 
land.  Is  barely  sufllclent  for  a  livelihood.  The 
Indians  have  been  gradually  driven  off  much 
larger  tracu  of  land  which  rightfully  be- 
longed to  them:  they  should  not  \x  deprived 
of  this  last  small  area  that  stUl  remains  in 
their  possession.  If  they  are  disinherited 
In  thta  way,  they  will  lie  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  Government. 

If  thto  bill  and  iU  companion  bill  S. 
1446.  concerning  fish  traps,  are  passed,  the 
Federal  Government  will  tie  up  fish  traps  by 
15-year  leases,  and  all  timber  In  southeastern 
Alaska  by  50-year  leases,  thereby  effectively 
removing  from  the  local  Territorial  (or  State) 
government  any  control  wliatsoever  over 
these  natural  resources." 

Now,  In  the  pulp-timber  proposals  made 
by  the  Forest  Service,  there  Is  nothing  about 
60-year  leases  on  "all  timber  In  southeastern 
Alaska."  As  we  understand  It,  a  pulp  com- 
pany would  buy  a  certain  amount  of  timber 
located  in  a  cntaln  area  but  submitting 
bids  for  that  timber.  The  company  would 
be  allowed  so  many  years  to  cut  the  timber, 
and  would  do  the  cutting  under  regxilatlons 
issued  by  the  Forest  Service,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  reforesting. 

As  to  State  or  Territorial  control,  large 
parts  of  most  of  our  Western  States — up  to 
one-half  of  the  State.  In  one  Instance — are 
In  national  forests  which  are  controlled  by 
the  Pederal  rather  than  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  southeast  Alaska,  whoever  heard  of  an 
IndUn,  or  a  white  man  either,  living  on 


and  utilizing  and  making  a  living  from  160 
acres  of  land? 

The  Indians  In  southeatt  Alaska  are  not 
now  and  never  have  made  use  of  the  land 
for  making  a  living.  They  have  used  It  for 
their  villages,  which  are  huddled  together 
along  the  beaches,  and  for  a  small  garden 
plot,  and  so  forth. 

Did  anyone  ever  see  any  tract  of  land  that  - 
had  been  cleared  by  the  Indians  (or  agri- 
culture, or  any  that  was  used  by  them  for 
graaing  their  cattle  or  sheep  or  goats? 

The  argument  that  160  acres  or  more  per 
capita  i.re  needed  might  very  well  appaal 
to  a  Midwest  Congressman  from  a  wheat- 
raising  or  a  grasing  section,  but  anyone 
familiar  with  this  part  of  Alaska  wUl  find 
It  spurious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian  has  every 
right  th.it  the  white  man  has  to  take  up 
a  homeslte  or  a  homestead,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  the  right  to  ta'.^e  up  an  Indian 
allotment  of  land  as  an  Individual.  Under 
this  latter  law.  he  can  use  but  cannot  sell 
such  land. 

For  some  years  the  Indians,  when  they  did 
not  burn  driftwood,  used  some  timber  for 
her.t.  but  a  survey  of  most  of  the  villages 
shows  that  they  now  burn  stove  oil,  shipped 
In  from  California. 

R.ither  than  depriving  the  Indians  of  a 
means  of  livelihood  beside  fishing,  the  de- 
velopment of  pulp  mills  would  give  them 
opportunities  for  employment.  In  addition, 
the  locging  of  some  of  the  river-bottom  lands 
In  this  section  might  open  some  wider  areas 
for  agricultural  development. 

Indians  are  employed  beside  whites  In  al- 
most every  industry  In  this  part  of  Alaska. 
For  the  same  work,  they  receive  the  same 
wages  as  a  white  man;  they  participate  In 
the  social-security  program  and  in  unem- 
ployment compensation;  a  great  many  In- 
dians receive  old-age-assistance  benefits 
and  other  bensflts  through  the  Territorial 
department  of  welfare.  All  this  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  arslstance  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Bureau  of 
Indians  Affairs. 

As  one  observer  pointed  out,  about  the 
only  aboriginal  right  they  have  lost  Is  the 
one  to  make  war  between  tribes  and  to  make 
slaves  of  members  of  another  tribe. 

If  these  four  men.  Prank  Peratrovlch,  Fred 
Grant,  Andrew  Hope,  and  Frank  Johnson, 
express  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  their 
race.  It  is  apparent  that  although  they  ask 
for  equality  and  have  received  the  right 
of  the  ballot  and  other  rights  of  full  citizen- 
ship, the  Indians  are  not  yet  ready  to  take 
their  places  beside  the  white  residents  to 
work  for  the  development  and  betterment 
of  Alaska. 


Reduction  of  Publication  of  Unnecessary 
Opinions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
practicing  lawyers  of  the  country  and 
the  judges  know  the  great  problem  which 
today  anyone  seeking  to  know  what  the 
case  law  of  the  country  is  encounters 
when  he  tries  to  examine  the  vast  vol- 
ume of  current  Judicial  decisions.  A 
treatise  on  the  subject.  Some  Suggestions 
for  the  Elimination  or  Reduction  of  Pub- 
lication of  Unnecessary  Opinions,  was 


delivered  by  an  eminent  citizen  of  Flor- 
ida, and  distinguished  member  of  the 
Florida  bar.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Whitehair. 
before  the  Fifth  Circuit  Judicial  Confer- 
ence held  in  New  Orleans  on  May  23, 
1947.  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  An  estimate 
from  the  Government  Printing  OlBce  in- 
dicates that  the  manuscript  will  exceed 
by  three-fourths  of  a  page  the  two  pages 
allDwed  under  the  rule,  and  the  cost  of 
printing  will  be  $195.25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treatise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbowd. 
as  follows: 

soi«  BCccKsnoNS  roa  tri  BUMXMATtoN  oa 
i*otrcnoN  or  ftjbucatiom  or  xinnecsssa«t 
opmioNS 

As  long  ago  as  1911.  Mr.  Justice  Brandels 
In  one  of  his  infrequent  Interviews,  said: 

"I  have  not  got  as  much  from  books  ss 
I  have  from  uckllng  concrete  problems.  I 
have  generally  run  up  against  a  problem, 
and  painfully  tried  to  think  it  out,  with  a 
measure  of  success,  and  have  then  read  a 
bo3k  and  found  to  my  surprise  that  some 
otlier  chap  was  before  me." ' 

And,  It  Is  to  this  extent  that  I  have  shared, 
at  least,  one  Brandels  experience;  for.  In 
tackling  the  problem.  "Suggestions  for  the 
Elimination  or  Reduction  of  Publication  of 
Unnecessary  Opinions."  I  went  aliout  It, 
drawing  solely  upon  experiences  gained  dur- 
ing 25  years  at  the  bar.  In  an  effort  to  develop 
practical  methods  of  accomplishing  pro- 
creant  results.  Later,  with  mantiacrlpt  com- 
plete, I  searched  for  written  data  on  tha 
EUbject  and,  "found  to  my  surprise  that 
some  other  chap  was  before  me."  A  sizable 
bibliography  was  assembled  In  a  few  days 
and  with  limited  facilities.  It  contains 
over  100  proposed  solutions  of  the  problem; 
and  yet  I  am  certain  that  the  reference 
miiterial  does  not  begin  to  cover  all  that 
hes  been  written  and  discussed  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Judges,  lawyers,  professors  of  law, 
law  book  publishers,  and  others. 

In  fact,  as  I  perused  the  stacks  of  material 
on  my  desk  and  floor,  a  recent  occasion 
in  the  Nation's  Capitol  came  to  mind.  For 
weeks  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  had 
lUitened  to  arguments  urging  favorable  con- 
sideration of  pending  amendments  to  the 
existing  labor  laws.  Day  after  day  briefs 
were  presented  and  read  by  executives  of 
management  or  their  lawyers.  Despite  the 
monotony  of  the  proceedings,  the  committee 
room  remained  filled  with  spectators.  They 
were  willing  to  endure  the  ordeal  for  a  btishy 
eyebrowed  labor  leader  was  scheduled,  ac- 
cording to  press  forecasts,  to  be  "put  on 
the  spot"  before  the  hearings  adjourned. 
Finally  the  day  and  hour  arrived.  As  the 
labor  leader  took  the  writneaa  chair,  news- 
reel  cameras  began  to  grind,  photographers 
scrambled  for  an  advantageous  position,  flash 
bulbs  Illumined  the  room  like  star  shells 
over  the  enemy's  ship  at  sea,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  statesmanlike 
manner  proceeded  to  arrange  pad  and  pencU 
to  Jot  down  notes.  The  prominent  figure, 
once  seated,  looked  at  Senator  Taft  and  said: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  to  epitomize,  organized  labor 
Is  opposed  to  any  and  all  amendments. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say;  I  thank  you." 

Let  it  be  tmderstood  that  I  did  not  expect 
"ruffles  and  flourishes"  when  appearing  here 
tcxlay,  but.  In  view  of  the  innumerable 
articles  and  addresses  on  the  subject,  and 
anticipating  the  worst  when  the  arena  of 
tlie  forum  Is  thrown  open  following  this 
effort,  would  that  I  could  say:  If  the  court 
please,  to  epitomize,  the  problem  has  been 
placed  In  repose.    However,  two  reasons  give 


>  Brandels,  Lawyer  and  Judge  in  the  Mod- 
ern gtate,  by  Alpheus  Mason,  p.  M.  quot- 
in,?  from  Ernest  Poole  s  interview  published 
in  the  American  magazine,  February  1911. 
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tlon  local  statutes  3S  percent:  purely  fact 
questions,  11  perc«>nt;  purely  reiterative.  8 
percent:  and  new  developments.  10  percent. 

TIM  ]tk||sa  of  the  fifth  circuit  contributed 
182  opIaloiM  for  the  Federal  Reporters  pub- 
lUhed  in  1926.  witli  an  average  of  two  and 
four-tentha  columns  of  legal  wisdom  per 
opmion  The  deep  Souths  sabaequent 
ability,  even  under  an  agrarian  eeonomy.  to 
fumtah  ita  Tederal  appellate  Judges  with  the 
MMntlal  raw  material  to  set  the  pace  In  the 
mvnber  of  judicial  pronouncementa  for 
their  brethren  having  conterminous  Jur.s- 
dlction.  is  shown  b^  the  fact  that  in  1946  the 
fifth  circuit  contrlbJted  420  of  the  2.345  pub- 
llahed  oplnlona.*  Moreover,  the  19^6  psittern 
of  two  and  four-tenths  columns  per  opinion 
was  Increased  to  four  and  three-tenths 
coltunns  per  opinion  in  806  of  them.  Hence, 
the  fifth  c'rcult  htti  msnaged  to  provide  the 
private  publishers  with  reams  and  reams  of 
aalable  legal  merchiindlse  which  they  *'a«WIy 
se'ae  upon  *  •  •  and  the  book  abdtwa 
are  ftill  of  them."  * 

The  lawbock  publishers,  to  make  certain 
that  none  of  the  impressive  utterances,  pro- 
saic wrltlnrs.  legal  monoBranbs.  or  prolix  jar- 
gon of  the  juildary  shUl  be  entrmbcd.  not 
only  orlnts  them  once,  but  frequently  twice.* 
And.  when  the  trp'e  pees  frcm  lawyer  to 
ju^gt;  to  b>rk  publ!s*^er  la  cotrp'cte.  the 
wh?3ls  of  American  sale  manshlp  are.  with 
pain-trklng  care,  aet  in  m'tion  Clrcultrs 
are  mai'ed  to  all  l-.wyer  proapeeta  aonctmc- 
InT  a  new  vulume  and  containing  con^  inc- 
Inj  InfLrmatlon  on  the  neor:alty  of  pur- 
chas'ng  the  latest  model.  This  service  Is 
so  iQc.ent.  8nd  apparently  t^e  C3verage  so 
brocd.  that  in  my  own  care  I  had  been  in 
th3  etales  less  than  60  dcya.  after  3  years 
vacation  in  the  Sswili  Asas  as  a  guest  of 
Uncle  S^m.  when  sMBMn*  restored  my  ntme 
to  the  master  mailing  list.  From  that  t  me 
on  I  hi!v?  been  de'uged  with  ciretilars  de- 
tailing the  llt-rary  requirements  to  pio.^rly 
p.-rctice  law  in  a  village  of  8.000  s:2uls 

With  an  admission  to  th^  bar  and  a  a!ight 
prev'&r  profe5sional  knowledge  as  prlrc  pa! 
assets.  I  recently  undertook  to  assrmble  a 
law  library  Among  the  requiremen'.a  were: 
First  Federal.  300  volumes,  period  covered 
1880  to  1024:  FeJeral.  Second.  158  volumes, 
per.od  covered  1924  to  April  1947.  Federal 
Supplement.  60  voliunes,  period  co.ered  19 >a 
to  Aortl  1947.  When  I  inquired  what  cu. 
are  now  included  in  these  volumes  i.  ' 
salesman  repLed:  "All  cases  are  published 
in  which  an  opinion  is  written."  I  shall 
not  burden  you  by  reading  the  list  of  all 
books  considered  necessary  to  round  out  a 
workable  library,  but  you  may  be  interested 


*  According  to  Reference  Department.  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

'  The  Multittide  of  Published  Opinions,  by 
Hon.  SamusI  H.  Sibley,  senior  jiutge  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  pubIL«hed  In  vol.  So.  p.  166.  Journal 
of  '.he  American  Judlcatui-e  Scdety.  April 
1942. 

•The  editorial  counfel  of  West  Publish- 
ing Co.  wrote  under  date  of  May  15. 
1947.  "•  •  •  the  members  of  the  bar 
cannot  be  fully  served  by  the  court  if  the 
court  does  not  publicise  all  of  the  opinions 
rendered  by  it  rsgarJl— s  of  how  long  or 
short  such  opinions  are  •  •  •  an^  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  number  of  cases  ap- 
pealed will  be  less  if  the  court  publicizes  its 
position  on  each  queatlon  which  comes  before 
It.  either  by  an  opinion  or  by  references  to 
the  previous  decisions  serving  as  stare  dec- 
isis.' The  more  cases  the  greater  the  busi- 
ness and  remunerative  profit  sounds  axio- 
matic, but  not  so  aocardiog  to  the  editorial 
counsel  of  West  Publlablng  Co.  who  wrote  on 
May  10.  1847.  "•  •  •  IX  would  doubtless 
be  more  profitable  to  the  publishing  house  If 
a  leaser  number  of  cases  were  to  be  reported 
in  that  a  greater  number  of  lawyers  would 
feel  disposed  to  purcbaa*.** 
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ment  prescribed  Is  10  years  or  more,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  suprame  court  shall  be  in  writing 
statins  the  raasons  upon  which  the  decision 
Is  made:  and  the  opinion  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk. 

The  official  supreme  court  reporter,  under 
date  of  May  4.  commented : 

"As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  supreme  court 
writes  an  opinion  in  (.ny  case  they  so  desire. 
*  *  *  When  the  written  opinion  Is  hand- 
ed down  by  the  supreme  court  the  Judgee  in- 
dicate thereon  those  opinions  that  are  not 
to  be  officially  reported." 

In  Florida  where  we  always  devise  a  new 
and  different  way  of  doing  things,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  court  have  informally  put 
Into  effect  two  measures,  providing: 

"1  Through  the  clerk  of  the  court  they 
Instructed  the  publisher  .of  the  Florida  re- 
poru  and  the  West  PublUhlng  Co.  •  •  • 
to  desist  In  printing  per  curiam  orders  and 
headnotes  to  them,  and  adopt  instead  the 
short  recitation  naming  the  parties  to  the 
appeal  following  by  "Supreme  Court  ot  Flor- 
ida.' followed  by  the  division  of  the  ccurt 
deciding  the  n:atter  If  decided  by  a  division 
rather  than  by  the  court  en  banc,  the  date 
of  the  judgment,  denial  of  the  rehearing  If 
rehearing  was  denied,  followed  by  the  one 
word  'affirmed.' "  • 

"2.  The  members  of  the  court  agreed  that 
In  the  future  opinions  would  be  written  and 
published  only  In  cases  that  Involved  ques- 
tions that  have  not  previously  been  decided, 
or  such  cases  as  the  facts  and  circumstances 
make  it  advisable  that  an  opinion  be  written 
and  published."' 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  (which  Is  now  In  regular  ses- 
sion i  to  provide  for  the  procurement,  prepa- 
ration, publication,  etc..  of  the  reports  of  the 
supreme  ccurt  of  Florida  •  •  •.  The  bill 
has  passed  the  house  and  is  now  pending 
In  the  Senate.  It  is  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  law  reporting  of  the  Florida  Bar 
Association.  The  bill  proposes  to  change 
the  present  law  so  that  the  Florida  reports 
may  be  printed  outside  the  State.  At  least 
27  States  now  use  West  Publishing  Co.  to 
print  their  reports,  and  I  am  advised  that 
considerable  saving  thereby  accrues  to  the 
lawyers.  Under  Florida's  existing  system  of- 
publishing  reports,  few  lawyers  use  them 
with  the  result,  according  to  the  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court.  "There  has  accumulated 
and  ts  occupying  valuable  space  now  In  the 
supreme  court,  at  Tallahassee.  44.000  volumes 
of  Florida  reports  published  from  time  to 
time  through  the  years  for  which  there  has 
been  uo  demand." 

The  courts  of  Georgia  '"  and  Louisiana  have 
not  seen  fit  to  Impose  limitations  on  publica- 
tion of  opinions.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia 
has  not  acted  on  the  subject." 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  appears  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  judiciary,  supported  by  the 
legislative  branch  in  some  instances,  is  slowly 
but  surely  ridding  the  State  court  contribu- 
tion to  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  of  a  mass 
o*  written  verbiage  by  reducing  the  length 
of  opinlonE  for  publication  and  eliminating 


•For  Illustrations  see  27  So.  (2d)  p.  341. 
For  contends  formerly  published,  see  first  col- 
umn 8  So.  (2d),  p.  17. 

'  According  to  the  clerk  of  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  court 
have  adhered  to  the  Informal  agreement, 
supra,  and  this  new  policy  has  contributed 
very  definitely  to  a  decrease  In  space  of  pub- 
lished opinions. 

"Mr.  Justice  Sibley,  senior  Judge  of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  stated  that  the  Georgia  court  at  one 
time  Imposed  a  limitation  on  the  number  of 
published  volumes  per  annum.  He  did  not 
know  whether  this  rule  was  now  in  effect. 

"Telegram  from  Hon.  Wright  Llpford. 
assistant  attorney  general  of  Georgia,  read- 
ing: "No  limitation  imposed  on  reported 
court  opinions." 


altogether  the  publication  of  others.  Can  it 
be  that  like  efforu  are  In  effect  In  enough 
States  of  the  Union  to  produce  the  resulu 
shown  by  telegraphic  advices  from  West 
Publishing  Co.  on  Monday  of  this  week?  "  I 
quote:  "1931  reported  over  28.000  cases;  1934 
reported  over  27.000  cases;  1944  over  18.000 
cases:  1945  and  1946  under  18.000  cases." 

I  am  not  equipped  to  measure  accurately 
the  contribution  made  by  the  courts  to  the 
substantial  decrease  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases,  as  Indicated  above.  But.  when 
I  examined  the  sUtlstlcs  furnished  by  the 
clerk  of  the  fifth  circuit  and  found  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  cases  d  cketed  '•'  with  the  clerk  from 
and  during  t;.e  court's  fiscal  years"  1940 
through  1946.  inclusive,  it  became  clear  that 
a  falling  off  of  litigation  has  played  a  part 
In  the  decrease.  This  decline  In  reported 
cases  and  cases  docketed  may  be  caused  by 
the  substantial  decrease  In  civil  litigation  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  How- 
ever, private  cases  in  the  Federal  district 
courts  increased  about  one-fourth  during 
the  fiscal  year  1946.  "indicating  a  strong 
trend  toward  a  return  to  the  prewar  volume 
in  private  litigation."  "  Nevertheless,  what- 
ever reasons  may  be  found  to  support  or  ex- 
plain the  decreases.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  question  under  discussion  should  be  con- 
sidered with  less  enthusiasm. 

The  "Prayer  for  general  relief"  of  the 
1.644  "  lawyers  of  Alabama,  2.706  '■  of  Florida. 
1.322  "'  of  Mississippi,  and  the  7.998  '*  of  Texas 
has  been  duly  considered  and  granted  by 
their  respective  State  courts  acting  with  or 
without  legislative  assistance.  It  remaln.s 
for  the  Federal  courts  and  the  State  courts 
of  Georgia,  with  2,620  lawyers.-'  and  Loui- 
siana with  2.034  ='  to  fall  in  line  so  that  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  fifth  circuit  may  con- 
tribute a  clear  and  convincing  share  In  the 
whole  work  of  judicial  Improvement  and 
progress  in  this  field. 

The  question  of  pressing  moment  Is: 
What  do  the  judges  of  the  fifth  circuit  In- 
tend to  do  about  curtailing  the  publication 
of  opinions?  Obviously.  It  Is  a  matter  within 
their  discretion  and  one  which,  as  I  see  it 
should  be  squarely  met,  without  delay.  In 
search  of  information  on  other  circuits.  In- 
quiry was  made  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  State* 
Courts  who.  on  May  15,  advised  that: 

"I  would  say  that  none  of  the  11  judicial 
circuits  ( including  the  District  of  Columbia ) 
has  adopted  a  rule  regulating  the  publica- 
tion of  opinions  of  the  circuit,  and  the  mat- 
ter Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges 
and  courts  concerned  " 

The  Director  also  remarked:  "The  best 
thing  1 1  know)  on  the  subject   (Is)   an  ad- 


'=  The  editorial  counsel  wrote  on  May  10, 
1947:  "The  number  of  opinions  rendered  by 
the  Federal  courts  has  been  materially  de- 
creased •  •  •  the  cases  published  used 
as  precedents  have  already  begun  to  work." 

"Fiscal  years:  1940,  398  cases;  1941,  406 
cases;  1942.  386  cases;  1943.  350  cases;  1944, 
354  cases:  1945,  329  cases;  and  1946,  302  case'. 
Approximately  80  percent  were  appeals  from 
United  States  district  courts;  about  12  per- 
cent from  tax  courts;  5  percent  from  NLRB 
and  balance  from  administrative  tribunals, 
viz:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Administrator  of 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Alcohol 
Administrator  and  United  States  Processing 
Board. 

'<  Fiscal  year  begins  July  1  and  ends  June 
30. 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  (1948).  p.  0. 

i«.  «.  >«,  i».  xc.  t>  number  of  lawyers,  by  States, 
listed  In  Martlndale-Hubbell  Legal  Directory, 
1947  edition. 


drees  ~  by  Circuit  Judge  John  D.  Martin, 
the  sixth  circuit,  before  a  judicial  confi 
of  that  clrctUt  in  1942."  About  10 
prior  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Justice  Mar- 
tin's address  the  American  Judicature  Society 
published  an  article  ^  on  the  Multitude  of 
Published  Opinions  written  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  fifth  circuit — the  Honorable 
Samuel  H.  Sibley.  So.  within  the  space  of 
about  10  months  we  have  the  published 
of  2  of  the  57  United  Sutes  circuit  j\ 
condemning  the  ever-Increasing  avalan^M 
or  multitude  of  published  opinions.  But 
what,  if  anything,  has  been  or  will  be  done 
about  It?    That's  the  question. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  grave  Importance  and  the  courts  should 
proceed  with  caution.  But.  surely  by  now. 
the  Judges  who  have  heretofore  marked  time 
realize  that  the  matter  deserves  serious  and 
prompt  consideration.  No  longer  can  mi- 
nority elements  call  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram to  curtail  publication  of  judicial  opin- 
ions "a  bold  experimentation."  Moreover,  no 
authoritative  spokesman  Is  advocating  the 
limitation  In  writing  opinions,  or  In  the  pub- 
lication thereof,  to  the  extent  of  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  indispensable  prerogatives  of 
the  American  Judge  whose  duty,  as  well  as 
desire,  is  to  uphold,  preserve,  and  maintain 
the  sacrosanct  virtues  of  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence. And  above  all  else,  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  nothing  herein  proposed  Is 
intended  to  deprive  litigants,  lawyers,  and 
the  public  of  a  well-reasoned  opinion  In  every 
case  which  jtistlfles  one. 

As  I  reach  the  point  of  presenting  sug- 
gestions, I  find  myself  stricken  with  the 
fear  of  a  legal  tyro,  for  who  am  I  to  lay  be- 
fore this  gathering  of  eminent  jurists  a  plan 
or  program  designed  to  ctire  the  weaknesses 
of  a  system  of  opinion  writing  and  publica- 
tion, which  has  been  In  use  and  widely  dis- 
cussed for  decades.  However,  since  the  only 
return  to  preemptory  writ  of  mandamus  Is 
performance,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  invite  one  outstanding 
member  of  the  bar  from  each  of  the  six 
States  within  the  circuit  to  undertake  a  col- 
lective study  and  Investigation  of  all  pro- 
grams which  have  been  activated,  tried,  and 
abandoned,  or  are  being  followed  by  United 
States  Federal  and  State  cotirts  to  either  Im- 
prove opinion  writing  or  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  publication  of  certain  opinions,  or  both, 
and  rejxjrt  their  findings  with  recommenda- 
tions. 

2.  That  during  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion suggested  in  (1)  above,  consideration 
be  given  to  the  practlcabUlty  of  a  separate 
publication  containing  all  Court  of  Claims, 
tax  ='  and  patent  opinions  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral court  opinions  on  cases  originating  with 
administrative  tribunals.  The  specialized 
nature  of  the  present-day  law  practice,  and 
the  growth  of  administrative  law  in  the  past 
few  years,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy,  "seems  destined  to  be  augmented 
even  further  In  the  future" "  Is  sufficient 
cavise  to  justify  this  consideration. 


-  "The  Problems  of  Reducing  the  Volume 
of  Published  Opinions"  published  in  con- 
densed form  In  vol.  26.  p.  138.  et  seq..  cf  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
February  1943  issue. 

==  Published  In  vol.  25,  p.  166,  Journal  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  AprU  1942 
Issue. 

«•  Vol.  158  of  the  second  series.  Federal  Re- 
porter, was  used  to  make  a  test.  There  are 
37  cases  reported  dealing  with  internal  reve- 
nue. Only  6  of  the  37  carry  headnotes  hav- 
ing to  do  with  any  other  branch  of  the  law. 
To  the  general  practitioner  not  Interested  in 
tax  cases,  31  cases  could  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  one  volume 

«-  OklahOTtui  Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  Wall- 
ing  (66  S.  Ct.  494),  dissenting  opmlsn. 
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•everal    States    within    the 
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foregoing  susgestlons.  or  any 
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"When  a  case  is  reversed  upon  the  facu. 
what  eontrlbutkm  to  the  sum  total  of  Juris- 
priKlence  la  wmtm  kf  tangthy  factual  dtsc\n- 
Bion  In  publMMd  oplnkm  form?  A  purely 
fact  opinion,  resolving  no  conflict  of  law.  Is 
of  no  practical  or  authoritative  Importance 
in  the  adjudication  of  other  fact  caaca." 

"A  trend  to  shorter  opinions  would  be  an 
efihrient    adjunct  " 

From  W^fp^^ns  v.  State  ex  ret   Rhamey 

"When  It  clearly  appears  that  no  question 
la  properly  presented  for  our  consideration, 
when  the  questions  involved  relate  to  some 
question  of  practice  whch  has  been  derided 
so  often  that  It  is  no  longer  an  open  question, 
where  the  questions  are  elementary  and  not 
of  public  interest  or  nf  sufficient  Importance 
to  justify  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  an  opinion  •  •  •  we  shall  in  the 
future,  as  we  fcaie  In  the  pest,  exercse  our 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  writing  an  opin- 
ion    •••  " 

7  That  the  |u(ltaa  of  the  fifth  circuit 
court  define  what  la  eoMWersd  by  them  to  be 
"unnecessary  optatoas**"  as  regards  publi- 
caUoo  aiid  determine  If  the  lawbook  pub- 
llabers  will  conaent  to  deelst  from  pub-'lsh- 
tng  sazne  so  desl^puited 

Su^Sasttona  eoatatned  ut  paragrapka  Nus 
6  and  7  an  oSsrart  as  a  means  of  aSoKlliig 

par^^phs Was.  1  throtgh  5.  tncluatra. require 
tloac  and  ei>peoae  In  perfurmauce     They  arvay 
for   that   reason    be    ruled    i.ut       If   so.   t^- <i 
eareclaJly  in  view  of  Mr  JusUce  Sibley's  st 
ment:  "I  doubt  If.  wltbcut  tlM  aid  of  i«iw 
this  activitv    (referring   to    wholaaale  publi 
cation  of  opinions  by  private  publishers)  can 
be  restrained."  In  his  article  oii  The  Multi- 
tude of  Pu'  lished  Opinions.   I  iiu:;gest   that 
the    problem    be    preaentad    to    the    United 
States  Senate,  of  the  BlgbUeth  Cuncress.  In 
the  form  of  a  proposed  leaolutlun  to  create 
a   su*>ccmmlttee   of    the    Committee  on    the 
Judiciary   with  ample  authority   to  make  a 
ijeneral  study  along  the  lines  above  sug.,ested 

Drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  the  ( : 
ent  methods  of  deriding  and  reporimg  ci^-^ 
jnd  as  I  have  said  before,  a  strong  unanimity 
of  opinion  to  this  effect  prevails  among  bench 
and  tar  Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  West 
Pabtlshlng  Co.  and  other  private  publishers 
will  coope.ate  with  any  plan  which  Is  adopted 
by  and  made  clear  to  be  the  arlah  of  the 
court  There  are  dissenters  to  be  sure,  espe 
cially  amoni  the  lawyers  who  believe  In  ap- 
pealing ail  cases,  prompted.  I  suppose  by  the 
encouraging  percentage  of  reversals  in  their 
favor  These  litigators  will  never  approve 
:iny  plan  Litigating  for  the  sake  of  lltif;at- 
ing.  IS  their  stock  in  trade  However,  these 
litigators  are  In  infinitesimal  minority  who 
will  have  ar  abundance  of  precedents  upon 
which  to  appeal  should  the  SO  American 
oouru  of  last  laaort  and  the  numerous  Inter- 
mediate— opinion  wrtUnc — courta  reduce 
clieir  output  76  percent. 

air     Vancis   Bucon  sounded  a   warning  bv 
ng    the   cloak  of   the  prophet    nearlv 
Ipa^  when    aa   Lxird    Ctuincelor   of 
I  iwemn mended  to  King  Janies  I : 

"Tbe  laduelng  or  parfaetlag  of  the  course 
or  Uw  corps  of  the  cowinann  law"  by  omitting 
from  the  reports  all  "caacs  wherein  there  la 
seiawnly  and  loag  dabaMd  matter  wberaot 
thara  la  mw  mm  ^fmntkam  at  all",  and.  caaa 
«f  maratl—  mMI  la^titlon  ' 
naay  of  ovr  Judgaa  intend  to  con- 
ttnm  to  add  oplnlcoa  to  the  printed  ■saas 
which  arc  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  body 
of  the  law?  Must  the  myriad  of  pub:tah«d 
nptnkMia  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral ttMuaand  each  year  simply  bacau&e  cer- 


Editorial  cotinael  of  West  Publishing  Co. 
writes  under  date  of  May  10.  1947,  -•  •  • 
it  would  be  dUBcult  to  determine  the  unnec- 
esaary  opinions.'  and  to  secure  a  unanlmota 
tiaclalun  aa  to  which  were  the  unnecessary 
oplalooa.** 
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true,  wotild  be  entirely  extraneous.  For 
underlying  all  deliberations  of  the  UN  has 
been  deep  suspicion  and  distrust,  particu- 
larly between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
And  until  that  suspicion  and  distrust  are 
replaced  with  understanding  and  confidence, 
the  United  Nations  cannot  amount  to  much. 
Since  tmderstanding  and  confidence  are 
built  on  knowledge  and  familiarity  it  be- 
hooves this  country,  and  Russia  as  weU,  to 
promote  any  measures  which  will  acquaint 
the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  with  the 
problems  of  the  other.  This  Is  among  the 
reasons  we  have  supported  vigorously  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  And  if  we 
thought  our  Influence  would  be  felt,  we  wotild 
Just  as  vigorously  clamor  for  the  Soviet  to 
lift  the  Iron  curtain  and  let  the  peoples  of 
the  world  see. 


Conserration  Silliness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  I^^)1ANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Con.servation  Silliness,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmers  Guild  News  for 
June-July,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CON^ntVATION  SILLINESS 

Residents  of  Indiana  have  Just  undergone 
a  presstue  campaign  by  one  of  Its  metro- 
politan newspapers  conducted  In  conjunc- 
tion with  its  land-grant  college,  to  stop  soil 
araalon  and  save  the  soil  of  the  old  Hocsler 
State.  It  soiinded  good  on  paper,  and 
seemed  to  serve  a  lofty  purpose  as  thotwands 
of  high  school  students  were  persuaded  to 
take  time  from  useful  projects  and  sub- 
mit an  essay  on  conserving  the  soil.  Like 
a  lot  of  other  claptrap  that  proceeds  from 
American  universities,  this  effort  lulled  the 
populace  Into  thinking  that  something  was 
being  done  to  conserve  crop  land  and  assure 
luban  areas  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  cheap 
food. 

In   common   with    most   college   thinking, 
ths    campaign    dealt    with    effects    and    not 
with   fundamental  causes.      By   no  possible 
process   ol    intellection    could    the   directors 
of   the  campaign   connect  soil   erosion    with 
the   farm -price   problem.      If   the   overhecd 
expense   on   a   farm   is   for   example   »2.C00 
a  year,  and  cash  corn  Is  selling  at  91  per 
btishel.    then    It    Is   obvlotis   that   this   par- 
ticular   farm    must    market   the   equivalent 
of  a.OOO  bushels  of  corn  a  year  or  become 
Insolvent.       If    corn    drops    In    price    to    £0 
cents  per  bushel  then  the  farm  In  question 
must  market  4.000  btwhels.  and  a  25-cent- 
bushel  price  demands  the  marketing  of  8.000 
bushels       In  either  of  the  latter  Instances 
erosive  soil  must  be  put  to  the  plow  to  make 
ends  meet  and  to  give  the  farmer  purchas- 
ing power  over  his  production  costs. 

Why  should  any  farmer  worthy  of  the 
name  deliberately  aet  out  to  destroy  hU 
farm?  Is  It  not  his  very  nature  to  con- 
serve? It  It  not  economic  necessity  that 
forces  soil  depletion?  An  Illinois  clodhop- 
per who  "Aggers"  things  out  on  the  back 
40,   recently  wrote  us  aa  follows: 


"The  University  of  Illinois  developed  the 
McLean  county  system  of  swine  sanitation 
so  I  could  raise  8  pigs  per  litter  instead  ol 
6,  and  the  Government  killed  6.000.000  little 
pigs.    The  university  developed  a  new  vari- 
ety of  wheat  to  produce  5  bushels  more  per 
acre  than  the  then  current  variety  and  the 
Government  fined  me  for  growing  too  much 
wheat.    Then,  while  I  was  being  told  that  we 
had  overproduction,  the  Government  offered 
me  free  limestone  and  phosphate  to  stimu- 
late production.    The  State  Department  cut 
farm  tariffs  to  encourage  importation  of  com- 
peting farm  products  so  that  for  every  acre 
I  took  out  of  production  we  Imported  more 
than  an  acre  of  foreign  farm  products.    In 
exchange  lor  my  vote  the  Government  offers 
me    crop    insurance,    mortgage     Insurance, 
school  lunches  to  the  township  kids  to  con- 
sume our  surplu  .  loans  to  boost  my  prices, 
and  a  co«.k-eyed  loan  to  my  boy  who  came 
back  from  the  war.    Now  I  will  be  offered  a 
soil -conservation    payment    to   conserve    my 
soil.    Why  does  not  the  Government  fix  the 
factory  roof  for  the  industrialist  that  neglects 
his  own  property?' 

All  of  the  Indiana  high  school  students  to- 
gether could  not  state  the  Issue  more  suc- 
cinctly, it  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil -conservation  campaign  Is  a  lot  of  silli- 
ness, launched  to  prove  that  some  bureaucrat 
U  on  the  Job  protecting  the  public  Interest 
It  never  occurs  to  most  people  that  our  an- 
nual production  of  grains  had  stood  at 
7. 500.000.000  bushels  for  many  years  In  spite 
of  bureaucratic  tub-thumping  about  soil 
erosion. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  com- 
plete misinterpretation  of  conditions  and  ig- 
noring of  fundamentals  lies  at  the  doors  ol 
American  universities.  The  mind  of  the  av- 
erage faculty  member  is  a  cloistered  rut 
turning  out  thousands  of  sjseciallzed  think- 
ers highly  informed  about  one  subject,  but 
wholly  unable  to  coordinate  that  subject  to 
the  problems  of  society  as  a  whole  A  sure- 
fire method  of  ruining  the  Nation  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  rule  of  theoretical  law- 
yers m  the  OPA  during  the  war.  An  alter- 
native would  be  to  choose  an  orthodox  econ- 
omist from  any  American  university. 

It  Is  distressing  to  note  the  waste  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  operate  our  universities 
during  this  generation.  It  Is  more  distress- 
ing to  note  that  soil  conservation  has  come 
to  mean  merely  the  prevention  of  the  erosion 
of  dirt  and  not  a  challenge  to  reason  from 
effect  back  to  cause.  The  one  question  that 
could  be  posed  to  cover  the  situation  can  be 
simply  stated:  In  this  Nation  is  there  a 
single  university  with  sufficient  moral  cour- 
age" to  study  the  fundamental  needs  of  agri- 
culture and  then  publish  lU  findings? 


Time  and  Experience  Will  Proye  the 
Benefits  of  or  Defects  b  the  Labor- 
Maaafeaeht  ReUUons  Bill  of  1947 

REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  experience  are  two  of  man  s  greatest 
teachers.  Time  heals  many  wounds, 
changes  many  prejudices.  Experience 
proves  many  presumed  fallacies  to  be 
true,  sheds  light  and  truth  on  doubt  and 
suspicion. 


Time  and  experience  will  prove  the 
true  value  of  the  labor  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress  over  the  Prtsi- 
dent's  veto.  Time  and  experience  will 
prove  whether  the  judgment  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  Uie 
Senate  is  better  and  sounder  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  than  the  judgment  of  the 
President  who  disagreed  by  his  veto  v.ith 
this  large  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Charges  of  prejudice,  acrimony,  dis- 
crimination, and  even  hatred  of  labor 
unions  against  those  who  voted  for  this 
bill  is  false  and  not  founded  on  fact. 
Many  of  those  who  voted  for  this  bill 
have  been  loyal  supporters  of  labor  for 
years.  Many  who  voted  for  this  bill 
voted  against  the  Case  bill  last  year. 

It  was  President  Truman  himself  who 
in  May  of  last  year  proposed  the  "work 
or  fight"  labor  bill  which  was  far  more 
restrictive  and  penalizing  than  the  pres- 
ent labor  bill,  and  yet  he  vetoed  the  labor- 
management  relations  bill  of  1947. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  labor  and 
management  settle  their  differences, 
negotiate  their  contracts  and  determine 
wages,  working  conditions,  welfare  funds 
and  retirement  plans  with  the  very  least, 
or  if  possible,  without  the  necessity  of 
any.  Federal  legislation  at  all  rather  than 
to  find  it  necessary  to  pass  legislation 
to  regiilate  these  relations  between  labor 
and  management. 

I  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
"A  Nation  is  governed  best  that  is  gov- 
erned least."  But.  of  course,  this  is  an 
ideal  and  presumes  that  all  men  will  be 
fair  and  equitable  with  each  other.  Un- 
fortunately this  has  not  been  true  as 
between  labor  and  management,  and  the 
result  is  the  necessity  of  Federal  laws 
to  temporize  and  equalize  the  sharp 
differences  that  have  not  only  affected 
labor  and  management,  but  especially 
the  public  at  large  who  have  become  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the.se  differences, 
and.  in  many  instances,  suffered  because 
of  the  economic  upsets  resulting  from 
the  differences  and  misunderstandings 
between  labor  and  management. 

WILLING  TO  HELP  LABOR 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  public 
office  since  1933, 1  have  always  had  and 
still  have  a  sympathetic  Interest  in  and 
a  willingness  to  help  labor  solve  its  prob- 
lems. My  voting  record  in  Congress  and 
as  a  Los  Angeles  County  official  will  prove 
this. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  voted  on  the 
side  of  labor,  bringing  criticism  upon  my- 
self and  sometimes  jeopardizing  my  of- 
ficial position.  My  vote  for  the  present 
labor  bill  and  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto  was  not  cast  because  I  have  or  have 
harl  any  prejudice,  acrimony,  or  hatred 
of  labor  unions.  On  the  contrary  my 
vote  was  cast  for  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  help  clear  up  many  of  the 
differences  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment as  well  as  bring  about  more  free- 
dom and  independence  to  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  labor  unions.  If  I  had 
not  believed  that.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  bill  and  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

I  was  privileged  to  vote  as  I  pleased  lor 
the  best  interests  of  my  constituents  and 
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of  the  Nation  I  was  under  no  obtiRation 
to  any  group  of  labor  or  management,  or 
to  any  ixurty  ( ibligatlon.  I  voted  my  con- 
victions as  1  beheved  them.  Just  as  I 
voted  my  con  frictions  when  I  opposed  the 
Case  bUl  an<  sustained  the  President's 
veto  of  it  1ms   year. 

LABOK'S    raOaUMS    *U    SOCIAL    AMO    KONOMIC 

Labor's  pn  blems  have  always  been.  In 
my  opinion,  e  conomic  and  social.  I  have 
never  viewed  them  as  political.  I  believe 
labor's  problems  are  economic  because 
they  have  a  direct  and  great  bearing 
upon  the  eco  lomlc  life  of  the  community 
and  the  Nati<  n.  They  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  all  t^  e  commodities  and  serv  ices 
that  enter  iito  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
They  affect  ne  cost  and  price  of  these 
commodities-  and  services  and  their  dis- 
tribution aud  thereby  affect  the  cost  of 
living  and  cc  mfort  and  well-being  of  all. 

Labor  can  make  the  cost  and  price  of 
these  comm<<lities  and  services  high  or 
low.  They  (an  make  these  things  hard 
or  easy  to  ge ,  and  can  bring  great  suffer- 
ing or  comfoi  t  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
This  IS  grea  power  and  carries  with  it 
groit  respoi  ksibility.  greater  than  the 
Average  wag  >  earner  fully  realizes  when 
he  blindly  fc  lows  labor  leadership  which 
often  u.ses  h  m  to  promote  its  own  ambi- 
tious politia  1  position  at  the  expense  of 
the  rank  ant   file  of  labor. 

Labor's  pr  )blem5  are  social  because  the 
wage  earner  is  entitled  to  sufBcient  wages 
to  properly  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
fhoitor  for  bis  family,  for  recreation  and 
on  of  his  children,  and  retirement 
t.  jabor  is  entitled  to  safe  and 
woi  king  conditions,  and  to  be 
free  from  th  ?  worry  and  fear  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  siclal  and  economic  life  of  his 
community 

Without 
clothing,  anil 
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family  suffer?  and  becomes  a  social  re- 
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of  the  State  and  county, 
lent  wages  to  gtvc  proper 
1  education  to  tali  family, 
id  future  of  his  children  arc 
whl^  also  affects  the 
of  the  State  and  county. 
tary  working  conditions 
to  prevent  injury  and  pro- 
of tbe  wage  earner  a.s  weli 
as  an  adequate  old  age  retirement  to  give 
«a  Tier  the  dignity  and  self -re- 
entitled  to  as  an  American 
to  remove  the  worry  of  be- 
fiSBUng  a  ci^rge  upon  the  State  or  the 
ty. 
Labor's  pibblems.  therefore,  enter  Into 
All  plMLses  of  community  UXe  and  are.  In 
of  such  wide  scope  and  im- 
portance th4t  they  bmomm  greater  than 
partisan  po4yca  aod  shotthi  never  be  tied 
the  major  political  parties 
but  should  1^  treated  strictly  on  a  non- 
partisan bas  is.  Labor  itself  should  never 
for  its  ow  n  f  iture  benefit  adhere  or  iden- 
tify itself  wl  Lh  one  party,  but  should  look 
to  both  paijties  to  help  it  work  out  its 
problems. 

COM 

I  bettere 
both  partle 
problems  wi 
believe  that 
for  industri4l  peace  and  security  that  will 
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kll  Members  of  Congress  In 

want  to  help  labor  solve  its 

;h  management.     I  ^incerely 

desire  Is  based  on  the  hope 


come  with  the  sohition  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  gladly  sup- 
port amendments  to  the  present  labor 
bUl  that  need  correcUon.  No  bill  was 
ever  written  that  was  entirely  perfect. 
I  will  be  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  im- 
proving this  bill  as  It  is  found  necessary. 

Time  and  experience  will  bring  out  its 
benefits  and  defects.  Labor,  by  its  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  any  legislation  at  all. 
lost  an  opportunity  to  write  into  this  h'! 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  it  knew  v 
necessary. 

Labor  can.  by  viewing  this  bill  objec- 
tively, reduce  the  misunderstanding  and 
ill  feeling  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other 
hand,  labor  can  increase  the  ill  feolinjj 
and  misunderstanding  by  prejudice  and 
misinformation 

Time  and  experience  will  give  labor 
a  golden  opportunity  to  enhance  Its 
position  in  the  mind  of  the  public  ? 
to  rise  to  a  position  of  high  respect  a  .; 
dignity  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  n 
fact  needs  tor  its  own  future.  If  labor 
does  not  recognize  this  opportunity,  it 
will  bring  criticism  and  lU-repute  upon 
Itself  by  bickering,  confu-sion,  and  mis- 
information on  what  the  bill  will  do 

This  bill  was  not  designed  to  kill  or 
injure  labor  unions,  and  time  and  ex- 
perience will  prove  this. 

WHAT  eoas   labo*  want? 

I>oes  labor  want  communism  to  re- 
main in  the  unions  to  destroy  them  f  rem 
within,  or  does  it  want  communism  re- 
moved from  its  ranks  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides? 

Does  labor  want  Jurisdictional  str  kes. 
tearing  the  union  apart  from  within  to 
the  detriment  of  the  workers  and  the 
public  alike,  or  does  labor  want  an  end 
to  these  senseless  conflicts  which  arouse 
public  wratn  and  indignation,  which  tlu.^ 
bill  guarancees? 

Does  labor  want  coercion  of  political 
beliefs  and  union  assessments  which 
force  a  union  member  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  candidate  he  does  not 
approve,  and  in  fact  opposes,  or  does 
labor  want  individual  political  freedom 
which  this  bill  guarantees? 

Does  labor,  a  minority  group  among 
many  minority  groups  which  make  up 
our  great  Nation,  seek  to  dominate  all 
others  and  impose  Its  will  upon  the 
Nation,  or  la  II  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  win  of  ti)e  majority  of  citti^m? 

Does  lahor  expect  all  other  groups  to 
be  hoM  roninn  ihir  for  their  acts,  to  dral 
fairly  and  without  prejudict\  while  labor 
refuses  to  mhum  it.'<  rcaponslbiUty.  or 
Is  labor  willing  to  accept  Its  proper  place 
In  the  Nation  and  accept  the  same  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  actions  which  it 
demands  trcm  others? 

LA»Oll    LOYAL    TO   THE    NATIOM 

I  believe  that  American  labor  is  loyal 
and  willing  to  accept  its  respon.s.bilities 
to  the  Nation.  I  know  that,  given  a 
chance,  it  will  recognize  the  true  value 
of  the  labor  bill  and  accept  its  benefits 
and  its  responsibilities. 

If  any  phase  of  the  bill  proves  restric- 
tive or  penalizing  I  know  it  will  find  its 
representatives  in  Congress  more  than 
willing  to  enact  corrective  amendments. 
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families  and  of  our  country,  are  too  precious 
•  possession  to  l>e  rislied  in  the  Intoxication 
of  a  nebulous  whimsy. 

Let  us  turn  back  a  few  pages  in  histas7 
and  see  what  the  words  "preparedness"  and 
"mobility"  could  have  meant  not  long  ago. 
A  very  small,  highly  mobile  military  force, 
ready  to  move  instantly,  could  have  pre- 
vented Hitler's  return  to  the  Rhlneland.  A 
somewhat  larger,  similar  force,  could  have 
prevented  the  annexation  of  Austria  and  the 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Had  Hitler  been 
stopped  m  those  places,  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  11  might  have  l)een  ended  before 
It  began.  The  general  public  does  not  realize 
the  time  necessary  for  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  war  materials.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  very  few  people  know  that  no  airplane 
developed  after  Pearl  Harbor  fought  during 
the  entire  war.  Our  airplanes  spearheaded 
the  winning  of  the  last  war  simply  because. 
by  freak  circumstances,  we  had  months  and 
years  to  get  the  massive  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican aircraft  Industry  Into  production,  and 
we  overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  numbers. 
These  facts  should  be  pondered  deeply  by 
those  unctuous  and  smug  blatherskites  who 
spread  the  narcotic  nonsense  that  the  Nation 
can  rise  miraculously  and  immediately 
against  any  threat  that  confronts  it. 

That  Is  exactly  the  state  of  mind  that  any 
potential  enemy  would  have  us  hold.  We 
all  should  know,  since  that  devastating,  his- 
toric day  of  Hiroshima,  that  the  tempo  and 
Impact  of  modern  warfare  has  changed;  that 
the  concept  of  future  warfare  has  been  com- 
pletely revolutionized.  There  will  not  be 
time  again  to  prepare  after  we  have  l>een 
attacked.  We  must  be  ready  to  strike  with 
blinding  and  victorious  strength,  and  strike 
Instantaneously. 

As  General  Eisenhower  recently  said.  "The 
decision  in  the  future  conflict  would  be  deter- 
mined by  our  ability  to  act  and  react  In  the 
first  60  days,  rather  than  the  twelfth,  eight- 
een,  or   twenty-fourth   month,   as   in   past 
wars."    It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a  mUltary 
expert  to  visualize  our  position  In  this  un- 
certain world.    Military  science  Is  not  one  of 
my  capabilities,  and  I  have  an  understand- 
able  Impatience  with   anybody   who,   solely 
because  he  or  she  has  servM  In  the  armed 
forces,  becomes  an  armchair  strategist,  and 
Is  ready,  "at  the  drop  of  a  hat,"  to  view 
with  alarm.    However,  all  of  us  have  gained 
much  useful  experience  In  the  recent  war. 
and   we   should   utilize   that   experience   In 
planning  for  the  future  safety  of  our  Nation. 
One  thing  we  learned  In  the  armed  forces 
was  that  each  should  do  the  Job  for  which 
he   or   she   was   best   equipped,   by   ability, 
specialization,  and  training.     And  If  we  are 
to  be  of  real  value  to  national  defense,  each 
of  us  should  stick  to  the  thing  for  which 
we  have  »>een  trained.    It  happens  that  my 
specialty  Is  air  transportation,  and  I  began 
that  specialty  iu  1928,  including  the  years 
spent  m  military  air  transporuuon.    There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some 
of  the  requirements  for  the  malntenanoe  of 
America's  premier  position  as  the  greatest 
air  power  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Air  tran^KJTUtlon  is  a  most  vital  element 
of  that  air  power.  The  Greeks  had  a  word 
for  it— logistics  or  supply.  Air  power  cannot 
exist  without  air  logtstica.  That  theory  has 
become  a  fact.  The  definition  of  air  power 
waa  not  dear  to  all  of  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  war.  but  experience,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  miles  of  it.  has  dispelled  most 
of  the  uncertainties.  We  have  now  a  defini- 
tion of  national  air  power  which  Is  undis- 
puted by  Informed  people,  and  we  have  also 
learned  that  we  must  maintain  the  peace 
power  for  America  by  the  maintenance  of  its 

air  power. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  air  power  is  a 
toUl  of  three  elemenU: 

1.  A  striking  element  of  the  combat  forces. 

a.  The  productive  capacity.  Including  re- 
search, training,  development,  and  production 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments. 


3.  Air  transportation  to  guarantee  the  nec- 
essary modern  mobility  for  transport  and 
supply. 

You  cannot  have  air  power  unless  you  have 
these  three  elements  each  in  adequate  capac- 
ity and  each  of  proven  capability.  Other  na- 
tions of  the  world  had  some  of  these  three 
elements  in  the  recent  war.  In  varying  de- 
grees of  capabUlty  and  strength,  but  only  the 
United  States  had  adequate,  balanced  air 
power,  and  air  power  was  an  American  con- 
tribution to  the  side  which  won  the  war — our 
side. 

The  first  of  the  three  elements,  striking 
power.  Is  an  element  which  depreciates  rap- 
Idly  in  effectiveness,  unless  It  is  continually 
modernized  and  sustained.  The  science  of 
aerodvnamlcs  moves  forward  with  lengthen- 
ing strides,  and  it  has  nothing  except  con- 
tempt for  those  who  willingly  lag  behind. 
We  have  recently  been  idly  adding  numbers, 
proving  by  sheer  numerical  strength  that 
American  air  power  Is  as  capable  today  as 
it  was  when  it  dominated  the  skies  of  Europe 
and  the  Pacific .  But  many  of  the  aircraft 
which  we  include  in  our  totals  are  aircraft 
of  yesterday,  aircraft  of  the  war  of  1944  and 
"45.  But  our  Job  Is  to  provide  air  power 
for  the  war  of  the  future,  not  the  war  of 
the  past.  The  P-51,  which  streaked  past  you 
in  the  war  of  1944,  seems  slow  and  cumber- 
some by  the  standards  of  1947.  There  Is 
an  urgent  requirement  that  we  modernize 
our  air  forces,  and  that  we  continually  keep 
them  modern. 

All  of  that  requires  the  will  to  keep  ahead, 
and  the  will  to  provide  funds  with  which 
we  can  keep  ahead.  Our  experience  Indicates 
that  funds  wisely  expended  In  timely  prep- 
aration will  save  lives,  and  greater  sums. 
If  and  when  the  day  of  requirement  arrives. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  economy, 
as  well  as  the  national  security,  that  we  keep 
ahead  In  research,  development,  production, 
and  utilization. 

The  Congress  Is  now  considering  the  na- 
tional  appropriations.     I   believe   that   they 
are  convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
pay,  and  pay  with  willingness,  for  a  program 
sensibly  designed  to  keep  American  air  power 
strong.      If    that    be    so,    the    Congress    will 
appropriate  sums  sufficient  to  assure  Amer- 
ican air  power,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States   will  say  well  done.     The  details  of 
the   requirement   for   an   adequate   striking 
force  we  shall  leave  to  the  good  Judgment 
of  our  military   and   naval   airmen   and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
providing    for    the    national    security.      The 
Congress  should  be  aware,  and  is.  that  the 
American   people   believe  In  air   power,  be- 
lieve in  Its  utility  and  Its  requirement,  be- 
lieve that   they   are  entitled   to   and   shall 
have  the  best,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  It, 
On  that  b.isis,  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  for  the  reasonable  requlremenU 
of  American  air  power. 

The  second  member  of  the  team  of  air 
power,  productive  capacity,  has  been  and  is 
having  dlfflcuUy.  Three  years  ago  our  air- 
plane  factories  were  capable  of  producing 
10.000  airplanes  a  month,  and  constituted 
oxie  of  our  great  American  industries.  Yet, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war,  airplanes, 
of  all  types,  were  so  scarce  that  tiie  com- 
manding officers  could  recognise  each  air- 
plane by  serial  number.  We  had  too  little 
productive  capacity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  we  ended  the  war  with  greater  capacity 
than  the  peacetime  economy  could  or  should 
support.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  must  main- 
tain a  sensible  structure  of  aircraft  produc- 
tive capacity,  both  In  Ijelng  and  In  reserve. 
But  we  cannot  support  In  peacetime  all 
factories  which  gained  the  technique  of 
wartime  production.  We  must,  therefore, 
choose  the  most  capable  of  the  group,  and 
we  must  have  a  program  which  will  Insure 
their  continued  malntenanoe,  without  doubt 
and  without  reservation. 

The  aircraft  manufacturers  have  been  ex- 
pending their  resources,  awaiting  the  time 


when  a  formal  program  for  the  malntenanoe 
of  aircraft  productive  capacity,  as  a  part  of 
national   air  power,  could   be  decided,   an- 
nounced and  made  effective.    This  program 
cannot  be  longer  delayed,  lor  the  resources 
of  the  manufacturers  are  limited  and  they 
cannot    maintain    operation    Indefinitely.     1 
am  hopeful,  as  you  are.  that  as  soon  as  tbe 
measure  of  available  appropriations  is  known, 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  announce  to 
the   manufacturers   tbe   types   they    will    re- 
quire, the   numbers  they   will   require,   the 
time  schedule  of  •production  and  the  factories 
they    will    depend    upon.     The    number    of 
factories. establishments, or  companies  should 
be,   must   be,   limited   to   those   of   superlcw 
capability,  and  the  number  must  be  a  num- 
ber   which    we    can    and    will    undertake    to 
support  In  reasonable  volume.     You  cannot 
win  a  war  without  air  power  and  you  can- 
not   have    air    power     without    productive 
capacity,   and    you   cannc>t   have   productive 
capacity  in  time  to  do  you  any  good  unless 
you  maintain  in  readiness  t  capable  nucleus 
from  which  to  expand. 

Air  transportation  was  not  an  accredited 
member  of  the  air  power  team  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recent  war.  I  doubt  that  even 
the  professional  military  airman  realized  lU 
Inherent  capabilities,  or  realized  the  need  for 
transportation  mobility  In  a  war  which  cov- 
ered a  substantial  proportion  of  the  area 
of  the  world.  The  mobility  which  we  required 
could  be  supplied  only  by  the  transport  air- 
plane and  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  Army's 
Air  Transport  Command,  lU  Troop  Carrier 
Commands,  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  had  gained  full  admission  to  the 
team  of  air  power,  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quirement for  air  transtxirtation  and  on  the 
basis  of  capability  In  supplying  It. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  the  details  of 
how    Kenney    used    the    transport    airplane 
to   supply    the    troops    of    MacArthur.   how 
Naval  Air  Transport  Service  supplied  the  dis- 
tant   bases   of    the    Naval    Forces,    how    the 
Troop    Carrier    Command    and    the    theater 
transport  units  supplied  the  mighty  march 
of  Patton's  troops.     There  Is  tempUtlon  to 
live  over  again  the  days  of  the  "Hump  "  oper- 
ation, between  India  and  China,  where  In  any 
ordinary    day    you    could    find    a    thousand 
transport  flights  going  over  the  Himalayas  to 
keep  China  In  the  war.    All  of  that  Is  history, 
glorious   history,   but   well   known   to   you. 
You  do  not  require  the  refreshment  of  detaU 
to  reinforce  your  conclusion,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  public,  that  you  do  not  have 
air  power  unless  you  have  air  transportation 
capacity.    But  here.  In  reminiscing  over  the 
days  of  several  years  ago.  we  are  discussing 
the  air  transportation  requlremenU  o^  a  war 
which   has   been  concluded.     Our  real   Job 
Is  to  make  sure  that  air  transporUtlon  ca- 
pacity   Is    hereafter    available    In    sufficient 
quantitv   and   is  of  sufficient  capability,  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  we  have  ade- 
quate American  air  power. 

We  began  the  war  with  less  than  100 
mlliury  transports  and  we  ended  the  war 
with  more  than  10.000.  In  between,  there 
were  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  heart- 
breaking Insufficiency.  We  used  the  time 
available  to  us  well,  but  that  much  time  will 
not  again  be  available;  wa  miut.  next  time, 
be  better  prepared. 

In  forming  plaits  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  American  air  power  we  readily  dlaoover. 
as  we  did  in  the  recent  war,  that  there  la 
an  essential  element  of  difference  t>etween 
the  composition  of  the  "striking "  element, 
and  the  "air  transport"  element.  The 
striking  element,  for  reasons  which  are 
obvious.  Is  composed  of  aircraft,  airmen,  and 
air  facilities  assigned  to  the  military  and 
naval  services,  or  else  assigned  to  the  reserve 
strength  of  those  establlshmenU.  But,  the 
air  Uansport  element  of  air  power  is.  and 
will  continue  to  be,  for  reasons  which  we  will 
discuss,  composed  of  the  strength  In  air 
transportation  capacity  available  t»th  in 
the  mUltary,  naval,  and  civilian  establish- 
ments. 
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4.  What  Is  the  time  element,  the  schedule, 
for  the  provision  of  that  number  of  trans- 
port aircraft? 

When  this  decision  has  been  made,  a  na- 
tional program  should  t>e  drawn  up  by  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  These  Government  agen- 
cies, working  closely  with  the  air  carriers, 
should  enforce  the  plan  which  will  insure 
that  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be  provided 
from  civilian  sources  will  be  provided,  at 
times  scheduled  for  their  provision,  snd  un- 
der the  arrangements  made  for  their  con- 
tinued maintenance  and  operation  Frank- 
ly, everyone  agrees  we  must  have  air  power. 
and  that  we  muat  have  strong  air  transpor- 
utlon.  as  an  eaaentlal  element  of  national 
air  power,  but  the  Indtistry  has  not  yet  tieen 
told  what  strength  la  reasonably  required, 
and  no  program  has  been  proposed  that  will 
Insure  Its  provision. 

We  made  plans  for  air  >ransportatlon.  with 
readiness  during  the  war,  for  we  had  to  pro- 
vide air  transportation  quickly  in  order  to 
win  the  war.  but  plans  .'or  the  requirements 
of  the  future  have  lost  the  tempo  of  1944, 
and  we  either  need  again  to  get  going  or  we 
need  to  confess  that  we  have  no  appropriate 
profram  for  the  air-transport  element  of  air 
power.  Many  useful  programs  to  expand  the 
osefulaeaa  of  dvUlan  air  transport  have  been 
sugBcatad.  such  as  transporting  flrst-clsss 
mall  by  air.  transportation  of  air  parcel  pest. 
and  Increaae  in  alr-frelght  schedules,  but  the 
rate  of  progress  In  putting  those  progrsms 
into  effect  is  too  slow  for  national  comfort 

There  are  other  individual  elements  tn  the 
oroad  element  of  air  transportation  which 
require  our  continuing  attention. 

The  basic  requirement  for  a  national  s 
tem  of  Federal  airways  Is  the  potential  de 
lense  of   the  United  States.      In   peacetime 
it  is  the  civilian  operator,  including  the  pri- 
vate flyer,  who  makes  most  extensive  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  airwa3r8.      But  in  war- 
tane  the  ferrj'  flights  of  millUry  aircraft  Uke 
flrst  precedence,  and  the  Federal  airways  are 
"tisentlal  for  that  purpose.      If  we  come,  st 
=iome    future    time,    to   the    requirement    of 
dffending  the  country  on  our  own  soil  air 
power  will   be  our  flrst  line  of  defense,  and 
the   Federal    airways   will   give   our   aircraft 
mobility,  the  ability  to  fly  day  or  night,  and 
in    any    kind    of    weather.       Like    all    other 
elements   of   national   air   power,   the    bt^ 
bone  of  requirement  of  Federal  airways  .    - 
In  Its  potential  contribution  to  national  de- 
fense.     Pot   that   reason   the  airways  must 
be    maintained     on    modern     basis,    always 
equipped   with   devices   of   latest    type   and 
effectiveness.      And  In   the  maintenance  or 
our  airways    the  civilian  operators.   Ped» 
Government,  and  the  military  service*  t... 
mutual  reeponslblllty. 

Our  national  airport  system  also  Is  a  bas!c 
necaaslty  for  national  defense  and  for  ade- 
qtiate  air  power  The  same  detailed  Interest 
must  be  taken  In  the  provision  of  adequate 
airports  during  peacetime  as  was  neces.-- 
during  the  days  of  the  war.  Suflclent  fu  ..- 
must  continue  to  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  modem  air- 
ports on  the  basis,  and  on  this  basis  alone. 
If  nacaasary.  that  a  modern  airport  system 
is  aaaentlal  for  national  defease  require- 
ments. Raaaons  for  the  airport  system.  t>e- 
yond  the  naoaaattles  for  civil  air  transporta- 
tion, are  obvloua.  eapadally  for  air-forces 
training  and  for  airborne- troop  training.  A 
modern  nets  ark  of  airways  and  airports 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  a  ftindamental 
requirement  for  American  preparedneas  and 
security . 

I  have  outlined  some  maX>r  constrtictlve 
aspects  of  a  national  program  that  seems  to 
me  an  Integral  part  of  the  purpose  of  our 
meeting.  It  Is  of  primary  importance  for 
each  of  us  to  make  stire  that  our  constrtic- 
tlve efforts  are   not  offset  by   negative  ef- 
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a.  Insist  upon  a  program  which  will  assure 
that  the  production-capacity  element  of  na- 
tional air  power  Is  maintained,  under  a  for- 
mal sensible  program  and  with  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  Its  stistenance. 

3.  Insist  that  the  third  element  of  air 
powe.-,  air  transportation,  shall  be  given  due 
recognition  in  the  national  plan.  That  the 
Government  decide  and  announce  what  is 
required,  and  produce  a  plan  to  provide  it. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  ask  that  you  under- 
take a  most  important  mission.     Urge  UF>on 
yoiw  State  leglslatorr  that  the  basic  national 
reason  for  air  transporution  Is.  in  wartime, 
to  become  an  Integral  part  of  air  power,  and 
in  peajetlme,  to  provide  transportation  and 
communications  between  the  communities  ol 
the  Nation.    Emphasize  to  the  States  and  the 
municipalities  that  their  requirements  from 
air  transportation  must  not  sap  its  strength 
by  restrictive  legislation  and  uxatlon.     Be- 
cause air  transportation  is  a  part  of  cur  every- 
day lives,  we  are  likely  to  overlook  Its  tre- 
mendous potentiality  In  the  national-defense 
program.    That  is  why  the  significance  of  our 
air-transport  system  should  be  constantly  In 
the   minds  of   legislative  and  civic  officials. 
When  Jet  fighters  flash  over  the  sky  and  the 
mighty  bombers  thunder  on  their  missions, 
remember  that  these  are  helpless  without  the 
thousands  of  transnortr  necessary  to  main- 
tain and  supply  th.  combat  forces.    Neither 
could   we   have   airborne   armies,   nor   flying 
hospital    ships,    nor    many    other    essential 
movements  of  modern  war  without  air  trans- 
ports. 

I  would  like  to  leave  these  thoughU  with 
you  as  you  consider  national  defense.  .  The 
United  States  lives  in  a  sorely  troubled  world. 
We  are  to  a  great  degree  the  guardians  of 
the  future  democratic  way  of  life.  The 
American  way  is  no  high-sounding  phrase. 
It  Is  a  fact  visible  In  the  laces  of  your  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  In  the  privileges  of  our  laws. 
The  air  power  of  the  United  States  ih  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  world  peace.  That  is 
why  you  must  unceasingly  remember  and 
work  unceasingly  under  the  words  of  your 
motto,  because  It  Is  an  enduring  truth  that 
air  power  is  peace  power 


Axtell.  (Axtell  fell  by  the  wayside  in  No- 
vember.) If  the  Pendergast  boys  cant  steal 
votes  any  more,  there  is  no  law  to  stop 
them  from  importing  them,  In  the  form  of 
loyal  New  Deal  pay  rollers. 

The  processing  division  verifies  individual 
income-tax  returns  against  employers'  re- 
ports of  taxes  withheld  from  wages.  "Ex- 
perience has  proved,"  says  the  bureau's  pub- 
licity release,  "that  a  more  central  location 
is  necessary."  Inasmuch  as  the  division 
handles  Its  business  by  mall,  it  probably 
could  do  Just  as  good  a  Job  in  Key  West. 
Fla..  or  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  as  in  either  the 
Bronx  or  Kansas  City. 

The  decentralization  of  Government  bu- 
reaus is  sound  in  principle.  Washington 
would  be  a  healthier  place  politically  if 
more  of  the  detailed  work  of  government 
were  done  throughout  the  country,  where 
the  pay  rollers  wculd  be  In  the  minority  and 
the  taxpayers  cculd  keep  an  eye  on  them. 
If  this  were  done.  Members  of  Congress 
wouldn't  be  under  such  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  the  pay  rollers,  and  their  land- 
lords, to  keep  unneeded  people  In  Govern- 
ment employ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Deal  has 
frequently  used  decentralization  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  colonize  the  Democratic  voters  In 
politically  critical  States.  The  suggestion  is 
sometimes  made  that  Government  employ- 
ees be  required.  In  return  for  the  protec- 
tions of  an  honest  Federal  civil -service  sys- 
tem, to  surrender  their  franchise  in  con- 
gressional and  Presidential  elections.  Much 
can  be  said  against  this  proposal,  but  if  It 
were  adopted  decentralization  cculd  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency  without  the  temp- 
tation to  use  it  to  carry  doubtful  States. 


Importing  Votert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
liiscussion  of  a  resolution  pending  in  the 
other  body  with  respect  to  questionable 
elections  and  their  investigation  prompts 
me  to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  April  29.  1947.  It  is  a  reminder  that 
elections  are  ofttimes  influenced  by  arti- 
fices more  subtle  than  the  brazen  theft 
and  miscount  of  ballots.  The  editorial 
to  which  I  refer  reads  as  follows: 

THE  PINOrBGAST  MACHINE  IMPORTS  SOMl  VOTES 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  an- 
nounced that  its  processing  division  will 
move  from  the  Bronx  to  Kansas  City  by  July 
1  Paving  Blocks  Flynn  apparently  couldn't 
stand  up  against  the  three  Missouri  stalwarts. 
Messrs.  Truman.  Snyder,  and  Hannegan. 

The  location  of  the  bureau  In  Kansas  City 
should  prove  something  of  a  boon  to  the 
revived  Pendergast  machine.  Some  40  small 
fry  of  that  organization  have  been  indicted 
for  vote-fraud  activities  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion purge  last  spring  of  Congressman 
Slaughter  by  the  Pendergast  candidate,  Enoa 


Antitrust  Laws  Mast  Be  Strengdieiied 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or   TEMNESSiZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1  wish 
to  include  an  address  which  I  delivered 
on  Station  WWDC  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
on  Saturday  July  19. 1947.  This  program 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Small  Bufiness,  Inc.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  programs  sponsored  by  this 
Small  Business  Association,  in  which  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  assist  small 
businesses  are  discussed.  The  address  is 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Small  Business,  Inc.,  is  devoted  to 
preserving  the  traditional  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  of  helping  create  an 
economy  in  which  small  businesses  have  a 
chance  to  grow  and  prosper.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  the  organization  has  properly 
decided  that  the  prevention  of  monopolies 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  glad  to  have  a 
part  In  this  program  because  I  believe  in  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Small  Business  and  I  am  particularly 
interested  In  that  part  of  the  program  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  prevention  of  monopolistic 
mergers. 

CtJRBINO   MONOPOLY  NOT  PAHTISAN   ISStTC 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  President 
Hoover  and  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  all  recommended  a  tight- 
ening up  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commissfon  has  informed 
Congress  from  year  to  year  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  unhealthy  monopolistic  mergers 


which  have  been  made  p)o«slble  by  the  exist- 
ence of  this  loophole.  The  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  studied  the  de- 
fects in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
strongly  recommended  an  amendment  to  re- 
move the  present  loophole. 

We  must  decide  very  quickly  what  sort  of 
country  we  want  to  live  in.    This  Nation  was 
founded  and  built  by  men  who  believed  in 
Individualism.     It  has  grown  great  under  a 
system  carried  on  largely  by  Individual  capi- 
tal.   The  Increased  concentration  of  economic 
power  is  dooming  free  enterprise.    The  pres- 
ent trend  of  great  corporations  to  increase 
their  economic  power  is  directly  contrary  to 
meritorious  competitive  development.     It  is 
no  accident  that  we  now  have  big  Govern- 
ment,  big  labor   unions,  and   big   business. 
The  concentration  of  great  economic  power 
In  a  few  corporations  necessarily  lends  to  the 
formation  of  large  Nation-wide  unions     The 
development  of  the  two  necessarily  lends  to 
big  bureaus  In  the  Government  to  deal  with 
them.    The  Inevitable  result  Is  statism  of  one 
sort  or  another.     Local  economic  Independ- 
ence cannot  be  preserved  In  the  face  of  con- 
solidations such  as  we  have  had  during  the 
past   few  years.     The   control   of   American 
business  is  steadily  being  transferred  from 
local  communities  to  a  few  large  cities  In 
which  central  managers  decide  the  policies 
and  the  fate  of  the  far-flung  enterprises  they 
control.    Millions  of  people  depend  helplessly 
on  their  Judgment.     Through  monopolistic 
mergers  the  people  are  losing  the  power  to 
direct  their  own  economic  welfare.     When 
they  lose  the  power  to  direct  their  economic 
welfare  they  also  lose  the  means  to  direct 
their  political  future. 

LOOPHOLE    IN    CLATTON    LAW    MTTST    BE    PLtJtJCn) 

This  brings  me  to  the  major  point  of  my 
discussion.     What  are  we  doing  to  prevent 
this    steady    rise    In    monopolist'c    mergers? 
You  may  ask   why  isn't   the   Federal   Trade 
Commission  stopi^ng  theee  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions.    You  may  say  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  given  the  power  to 
prevent  acquisitions  of  stock  of  competing 
companies  by  the  Clayton  Act  way  back  In 
1914.     Actually,   after    this   law    was   passed, 
clever  corporation  lawyers  discovered  that  al- 
though it  prevented  acquisitions  of  stock — 
which   at   that  time   was   the   current   and 
prevailing  method   of  effecting  mergers — It 
said  nothing  about  assets.    As  a  result  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  the  loophole  was  en- 
larged until  the  law  liecame  a  nullity.    Today, 
whenever  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  triea 
to  stop  a  stock  acquisition,  the   Intent   of 
the  law  la  easily  circumvented  by  the  nur- 
chaae  of  assets  plant,  buildings,  etc.    More- 
over, when  acquisitions  are  made  In  the  first 
Instance  through  the  ptirchaae  of  assets,  and 
no  stock  Is  Involved  in  the  transaction,  the 
Commission  has  never  had  any  authority  to 
take  action.     In  other  words,  the  Commis- 
sion is  completely  powerless  whether  or  not 
stock  is  Involved.     Yet  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  Clayton  Act-^nd  I  quote 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  January  22.   1914— was  "to 
arrest   the  creation   of   trusts,   conspiracies, 
and  monopolies  in  their  Inclplency." 

The  Commission  Itself  has  been  fully 
aware  of  this  glaring  loophole  In  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  since  1927  has  recommended 
that  It  be  plugged.  Year  in  and  year  out 
the  annual  reports  come  to  Congress  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  year  in  and 
year  out  they  lu^e  the  Congress  to  take  ac- 
tion which  would  make  the  present  law  effec- 
tive; and  year  in  and  year  out  we  do  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  lengthy  hearings  have  be«i 
held  in  both  hotises  of  Congress:  it  is  true 
that  voluminous  testimony  has  been  taken: 
and  It  is  true  that  practically  no  logical  op- 
position to  the  bUl  has  developed.  Yet  action 
has  not  been  forthcoming. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Committee  o£ 
the  House  of  RepresenUtivea  held  extenaltra 
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Is  through  measures  such  as  H.  R.  STM. 
which  wUl  arrest  the  increase  In  monopoly. 
There  are  few  greater  danger*  to  our  free 
democratic  way  of  life  than  a  continuation 
of  this  trend  toward  working  for  others. 

AKhough  concentration  had  reached  ex- 
treme hdghU  even  before  the  war.  the  con- 
ditions of  war  production  gave  it  a  further 
txx)st  Whether  Justified  or  not,  contracts 
for  war  production  were  largely  oentralized 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations 
The  100  largest  corporations  received  no  less 
than  07  percent  of  all  prime  war  contracu. 
This  ngiffe  would  undoubtedly  bare  been 
even  h  g'ler  had  not  Coagiwa  aatahltahed 
a  special  agency  for  somA  taataMM.  the 
War   PlanU  Corporati-Tn .   which   »»- 

in  obtaining  for  small  buaiuen  nearly 

SOjOOO  prime  contracts,  with  a  value  of  some 
M.OOe.000.000 


OFWACo  MonoeoLT  TiBin>  siwcx  wsa 
With  the  end  of  the  war.  it  was  hcped 
that  the  level  of  conocntration  would  turn 
downward  and  sink  at  least  to  the  prtwar 
levda.  which,  thcmartvaa.  were  much  ux) 
high  But  this  was  not  to  be  Bi^  i>usuks(> 
emerged  from  the  war  with  immense  xmouuu 
of  funds  At  the  end  ol  1»4&  the  83  largest 
manufacturUig  ovporation^  held  encvgh 
net  working  capttal  to  purchase  the  aseeu 
at  nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  ninnbcx  of 
all  manufacturiug  corporations  in  the  United 
States.  Big  bueuneas  lest  no  time  in  putting 
this  IBMBB^  aaaooDt  of  mamfty  to  work. 
«■■  as  the  outUass  aC  victory 
MB  the  borlBon.  the  ■scvger  auvc- 
it  turned  sharply  upward.  Slnec  1940 
over  1.800  fuuiuly  indepaadspt.  substantial 
comfCliUve  firms  in  the  manutecturtng  and 
mining  Indtistrles  alone  have  disappeared  se 
a  reault  of  me^pHs  and  acquisiucr^.  mcst 
of  which  have  tflMippaarsd  since  1943  On 
tiM   baste  of  s   40-boiir   week,   this  averages 

The  value  of  the  concerns  wcquura 
amounted  to  nearly  &  pes  cent  ct  ttoe  touti 
asset  valve  of  all  manufacturing  ccrp< 
tiona — truly  a  sfsaWr  chunk  of  the  ecoiiui..> 
to  fall  oat  (rf  tkc  eompetttrve  ptcttire  in  such 
a  short  period  Moreover,  most  of  thc«e 
aoquiaitloas  have  eonststed  of  the  the  pur- 
chase at  anuU  eoopanies  by  big  ooaoenis 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  unal  number  ol 
firms  acquired  have  been  absorbed  by  larger 
corporauosM  with  aascta  at  over  85.0000an 
Mars  than  a  quarter  at  the  total  acquistt  i' 
have  basn  niade  by  ooaagantcs  wahia  uh: 
Ifatinn's  top  300  manufacturtag  ca«pu«>tkins. 
The  other  halt  at  tbJs  picture  of  larger  cor- 
porations taktag  ewer  inaall  Bi  ma  ts  in- 
dicated bgr  tbc  fact  that  fully  70  percent 
of  aU  the  IraH  boaglit  out  have  heid  aaseu 
at  lass  than  81.000.000. 

These  are  tike  InevttaMc 
the  undisputed  tcstii 
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(I)  Bsoaomic  canecntratlou  is 
to  Stale  eootrol  and 
not  a  alBglc  other  higiiiy 
tion  In  the  entire  world  today  which  has 
nut  succumbed  to  one  form  or  snother  uf 
collectivism.  Aiul  tlM  Invariable  forenui- 
ner  of  state  control  has  everywhere  been  the 
same — private  monopoly.  The  reason  fur 
this  u  ob\  ious.  Under  the  capitalistic  system 
as  we  know  It.  tlie  public  interest  is  supposed 
to  be  protected  by  coaapetiUon.  But  when 
monopolMs  take  over  tliea  tlie  public  interest 
auast  be  protected  in  soom  other  way.  And 
the  oaly  "other  way  '  avsllahia  has  beaa  state 
conuol.  If.  then,  we  wiah  to  prevent  ttae 
ewmttmm  ot  oollccUvism  in  this  country. 
we  BOM  take  a  leaf  from  the  page  of  history 
and  direct  o«ir  elTorts  at  the  root  catiae  d 
oc41ectlvlsm — private  monopoly. 
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(3)  Blgnem  doee  not  aeecasartlT  mean  ef- 
ficiency.   Several  of  the  wltncasss  from  small 
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There  Is  no  better  evidence  of  this  fact 
than  the  Intensive  Nation-wide  campaign 
which  the  American  Legion  has  launched  to 
help  America  regain  its  leadership  In  the  air 
and  to  educate  the  American  people  on  the 
importance  of  air  power  as  the  spearhead 
of  our  national  defense  and  security. 

You  are  a  wise  audience,  well  schooled 
In  the  ways  of  war.  Some  of  you  served 
m  the  First  World  War  as  I  did.  A  large 
portion  of  you  here  today  have  even  a 
fresher  memory  of  war  because  you  served 
uround  the  globe  In  the  conflict  that  ended 
less  than  3  years  ago  As  a  consequence  I 
know  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  to  you 
the  value  of  preparedness  and  the  place  of 
the  airplane  In  otir  national  security.  You 
know  what  the  airplane  Is.  what  purpose 
It  serves  In  war  and  how  much  our  Nation 
depends  on  military  and  naval  air  power  for 
its  defense.  We  of  California  have  a  greater 
awareness  of  air  power  than  any  of  our 
slster  States. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
foremost  mission  of  air  power  Is  to  guar- 
anter  the  air  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  air  approaches,  and  to  enable  Amer- 
ica to  fulfill  Its  role  of  leadership  In  achiev- 
ing a  peaceftil  world  You  know  full  well 
that  there  Is  a  better  role  which  air  power 
plays.  It  is  the  best  and  most  lorceftil 
preventive  of  aggression  that  exists. 

Our  United  States  has  been  caught  In  twt 
consecutive  world  wars  In  a  position  of  com- 
placency and  extreme  military  weakness. 
In  both  these  conflicts  in  which  we  played 
a  part,  our  military  and  industrial  machines 
were  Inadequately  organized  and  staffed  to 
cope  with  emergency  mobilization  Only  by 
virtue  of  time  we  didn't  earn,  and  because 
of  our  Immense  reserves,  becatise  of  the  In- 
genuity ol  cur  industry,  and  the  will  of  a 
frightened  people  and  because  of  the  years 
of  grace  won  by  our  grimly  fighting  allies. 
were  we  able  to  prepare  In  time  to  finnllv 
bring  the  force  to  bear  that  helped  win  thoee 
two  wars. 

It  has  t>een  true  that  America,  always  late 
to  arm,  has  always  decided  the  w:  r 

The  vital  element,  however,  has  been  lUne 
It  took  years  to  perfect  the  weapons  for  the 
Air  Forces.  Not  until  war  Jabbed  us  into 
activity  did  we  overtake  our  enemies  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  equipment  and 
the  size  of  our  lorces. 

In  this  age  of  atomic  air  warfare  which  bus 
come  uptm  us  so  swiftly  we  can  be  dead  cer- 
um  that  If  there  is  a  next  time  we  will  not 
have  the  luck  and  the  time  to  prepare  that 
we  have  had  In  the  past.  We  will  be  the  first 
target  of  a  lightning  mass  attack  by  weapons 
of  fantastic  speeds  and  range  and  accuracy. 
There  will  be  no  time  to  design  and  build 
masses  of  aircraft  and  to  train  crews  to  fly 
them.  When  a  single  bomber  can  wipe  out 
a  city  and  kill  100000  people,  the  first  34 
hours  of  any  future  war  could  see  this  Na- 
tion knocked  out  of  action  if  we  are  again 
caught  unprepared  We  would  have  no 
warning.  It  would  be  Pearl  Harbor  all  over 
again  on  a  fantastic  and  sickening  scale. 

I  am  not  being  a  warmonger  nor  an 
alarmist.  I  am  merely  stating  the  facts  as 
I  see  them.  The  day  of  the  10.000-mlle  range 
bomber  is  here.  Any  city  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  Is  a  closer  and  easier  target 
for  a  future  aggressor  than  Pearl  Harbor  was 
to  the  Japanese  In  December  1941. 

Ill  tell  you  exactly  what  I  mean.  Last 
fall  we  Americans  were  patting  ourselves  on 
the  t>ack  because  of  a  flight  over  the  North 
Pole.  You  know  the  facts.  The  B-29  called 
Pacusan  Dreamboat  took  ofl  from  Honolulu 
and  made  a  9.000-mlle  flight  over  the  North 
Pole  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  We  were  very  proud  of 
that  flight  It  was  our  first  nonstop  venture 
over  the  broadest  military  highway  in  the 
world— the   polar   region. 

That  was  in  1946.  That  B-39  was  the  first 
plane  we  had  with  which  we  could  attempt 
such  a  military  flight.    But  here  s  something 


I  dont  want  you  to  forget  when  you  start 
measuring  our  prowess  In  the  air.  Nearly  10 
years  before  the  B-39  made  Its  flight  over  the 
polar  region  someone  else  flew  the  polar  re- 
gion, only  they  came  the  other  way. 

On  July  15.  1937.  while  our  firet  long-range 
bombers  were  still  a  dream,  three  Russian 
airmen  established  a  world's  nonstop  dis- 
tance record  over  the  polar  air  highway. 

Mark  this  well,  you  who  live  here  in  Cali- 
fornia: Three  Soviet  airmen.  Gromov,  Dani- 
lln.  and  Yumashev  flew  their  plane  from 
Moscow  to  San  Jacinto.  Calif.,  In  62  hours 
and  2  minutes.  They  flew  nonstop  6,263 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Russia  right  Into 
our   own    back   yard. 

I  don't  think  It  Is  necessary  to  elaborate 
further  on  what  that  flight,  made  nearly  10 
years  ago.  means  In  the  annals  ol  world  air 
power  today. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  Russian  non- 
stop transpolar  flight  when  vou  hear  a  lot  ol 
foolish  chatter  about  what  Russia  can't  do 
with  Its  military  air  power.  The  same  peo- 
ple who  starved  our  air  forces  In  the  years 
before  World  War  II  are  the  same  p)eople  who 
are  telling  us  today  that  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  and  nothing  to  fear  Irom  any 
nation.  l>ecause  we  can  cutfly  and  outfight 
them  all  and  always  have. 

Less  -han  2  weeks  r\go  the  papers  here  in 
California  and  those  across  the  country 
made  a  great  to-do  about  the  new-type  air- 
planes which  were  previewed  for  the  aviation 
writers  convention  In  Los  Angeles.  The  Jet 
bombers  produced  by  North  American.  Doug- 
las, and  Convalr,  and  the  Jet  fighters  by  Bell 
and  Douglas,  were  thrilling  things  to  watch 
In  the  air. 

But  to  place  our  faith  In  one  single  hand- 
ful of  test  models  cou:d  be  typically 
American 

There  are  undoubtedly  people  here  today 
and  others  across  the  country  who  saw  pic- 
tures of  those  new  planes  in  the  newspapers 
and  went  to  bed  feeling  fat,  smug,  and  sat- 
isfied with  themselves  and  with  their  coun- 
try 

Let  me  tell  you  that  those  who  did  are 
doping  their  minds  with  delusions  of  gran- 
deur and  with  air  power  that  Is  still  In  the 
incubator  stage.  One  experimental  plane, 
though  essentially  Important  in  Itself  lor 
what  It  represents,  cannot  make  a  striking 
force  nor  win  any  air  battles.  These  new 
plane  t%pes  that  you  hear  so  much  about 
are  good  omens  of  good  intentions,  but  they 
are  only  tokens  of  the  air  power  we  need  to 
defend  this  country  In  a  troubled  world. 
They  do  not  constitute  an  air  force  In  being. 
Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  how 
easy  It  Is  for  the  American  people  to  delude 
themselves  about  the  strength  of  oxir  air 
power.  About  a  month  ago  our  eastern  cities 
were  raided  by  more  than  100  B-29's.  They 
made  a  great  to-do  about  these  raids  in  the 
papers.  But  what  they  failed  to  emphasize, 
and  what  ycu  and  I  fail  to  realize.  Is  that 
those  130  B-29's  constitute  the  entire  United 
States  strategic  air  force. 

Think  that  over.  They  represent,  I  repeat, 
every  B-29  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  could 
fly  at  this  time.  More  than  that,  they  had 
weeks  to  prepare  for  the  raid.  They  wouldn't 
have  1  day's  preparation  If  war  struck  us  as  it 
did  at  Pearl  Harbor.  But,  keep  this  In  mind, 
those  130  B-29°s  wouldn't  make  a  good  little 
flnger  In  1  day's  aerial  fist.  We  put  thou- 
sands of  planes  In  the  air  in  1  day  over  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  and  we  thought  noth- 
ing of  sending  500  or  more  B-29's  on  a  single 
raid  against  Japan  Today  all  we  can  put  In 
the  air  as  a  strategic  air  force  are  those  130 
airplanes. 

As  you  have  heard  from  the  other  speakers 
today  the  entire  picture  of  American  air  pow- 
er is  a  sad  and  discouraging  one.  I  want  to 
add  another  segment  to  that  story.  It  is  one 
with  which  I  am  personally  familiar. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  Army  Air  Forces  appropriation  bill  for 


1948  was  brought  up  for  aw>roval.  The 
amount  that  was  finally  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  a  vote  was  less 
than  half  the  security  mlnimums  (n-iglnally 
recommended  by  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Their 
request  for  a  70-group  striking  force  as  the 
baretit  essential  to  defend  our  country  had 
been  thoroughly  slashed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
it  wtis  sent  to  the  Congress. 

I  (an  say,  fortunately,  that  although  our 
Congress  is  in  a  budget-cuttlug  mood  at  the 
mon-ent,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
every  cent  that  the  Air  Forces  was  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  because,  during 
a  last-minute  rally  from  the  floor  we  were 
able  to  restore  a  $40,000,000  cut  for  new 
planes. 

The  point  1  want  to  make  is  this.  The 
AAF  appropriation  now  allows  a  grand  total 
of  749  new  planes  lor  the  Air  Forces.  That 
means  not  all  Jets  and  B-36s  but  749  new 
planes  of  all  types.  Most  of  these  planes, 
the  big  ones,  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  Air 
Forces  for  service  until'  about  1950. 

That  total  of  749  planes  added  to  the  575 
planes  which  were  allowed  by  the  Congress 
to  naval  aviation  adds  up  to  the  sUggerlng 
SUIT,  of  1.324  planes  Even  the  combined 
figures  for  the  two  services  are  less  than  the 
1.700  planes  which  General  Spaatz  ot  the 
Army  Air  Forces  asked  for  In  his  testimony 
and  in  the  Initial  Army  Air  Forces  budget 
request  alone. 

The  fact  that  our  military  air  services  have 
t>eea  granted  1,334  planes  for  1948  Is  a  sad 
commentary  In  Itself.  However,  when  one 
realizes  that  this  total  is  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  military  planes  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Air  Coordinating 
Cocimlttee  as  the  rock-bottom  minimum 
necessary  for  an  aircraft  Indtistry  upon 
which  we  could  depend  In  time  of  emergency 
to  produce  the  planes  we  need. 

Ihe  Air  Coordinating  Committee  after  a 
2-y*ar  study  made  the  flat  recommendation 
that  If  the  aircraft  Industry,  the  core  of  our 
air  power,  is  to  be  of  any  value  in  a  national 
emergency  It  must  produce  a  very  minimum 
of  a.OOO  military  aircraft  and  transporU  each 
year.  That  recommendation  was  based  on 
the  condition  that  the  United  Nations  was 
thoroughly  functioning,  with  a  police  force 
of  Its  own  and  that  the  world  was  pretty 
mvich  at  peace.  That  Isn't  the  case  today, 
as  you  well  know. 

A  critical  world  situation,  such  as  we  now 
have,  would  require  an  annual  output  of  not 
less  than  5.780  planes  a  year  according  to 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee.  In  other 
words,  we  have  allotted  suflJclent  funds  to 
produce  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  plane* 
absolutely  essential  to  the  minimum  exist- 
ence of  both  our  aircraft  Industry  and  our 
Air  Forces.  That  means  that  you  and  I  as 
Americans  have  a  long,  hard  way  to  go  be- 
fore we  can  regain  our  leadership  in  the  air. 
In  these  days  of  economy  in  government 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  significance  of 
al.-  power  take  little  heart  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  did  restore  that  840.000.000  As 
far  as  our  national  air  power  security  Is  con- 
cerned that  budget  restoration  and  the  en- 
tire budgets  voted  for  Army  and  Naval  air 
pciwer  are  far  below  the  security  mlnimums 
wliich  you  and  I  need  to  protect  our  homes 
and  families  and  our  country.  The  best  we 
can  expect  under  current  operating  condi- 
tions is  a  second-  or  third-rate  air  power.  Let 
me  warn  you  again  A  second-rate  air  power 
is  like  a  second-best  poker  hand.  When  the 
sliowdown  comes.  It  can't  win. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  military  air 
ptiwer  and  the  fact  that  our  United  States  is 
Iceing  the  race  for  military  air  power  to  at 
least  two  natloiis  we  know  of— Great  Britain 
and  Russia. 

Air  power  as  it  relates  to  our  national  se- 
curity is  a  far  broader  thing  tlian  the  air 
striking  force. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive 
concepts  of  air  power  is  contained  in   the 
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strong   air   forces-    In   this  age  ot 
vurfare   and    tncre«alngly    terrible 
4mer»ca  has  no  defense  or  no  se- 
they  «w  spearheaded  by  strong, 
air    forres    which    have    superior 
and  adequately  trained  personnel, 
srgmenta  of  air  power  cannot  be 
Individual    entitles    on    a    bap- 
meal,  year-to-year  basis      For 
can't  suddenly  decide  that  all 
should  go  Into  aeronautical  re- 
let  the   other    tactors   lax    while 
tch  up  in  research  simply  because 
cinnot  be  considered  as  a  separate 
only  one  of  the  Integrated  com- 
Hlr  power 

)t  regain  leadership  of  the  air  by 

irta  and  spurts.     It  mtist   be  an 

and    conttnuoua    over-all    effort. 

the  entire  problem,  to  my  mind. 

aviation  policy.    Such  a  pjlicy 

encompaaa  a  continuing  study 

get|ting  action  on  all  the  Integrated 
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-esults  of  this  lag  In  our  national 

policy  la  comparable  to  han- 

by  tha  same  rules  that  we 

and  buggy.    There  is  little  need 

rou  that  there  have  been  extraor- 

in  the  techniqties  and  in  the 

)f  air  power  since  the  dajrs  of  the 

Top  air  speeds  in  those  dsys 

175  miles  an  hotu.     Today  we 

tbat  ara  probing  tlaa  maaaaie 

bour.    OuMadattHOcs 

are  moving  at  speeds  three  to 

liat  figure  and  wa  are  entering  a 

rdal  aviation   of   traveling 
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earlier  the  mtghUest  lesson 

r  II  was  the  advent  of  air  power 

striking  force  in  the  world. 

happened,  as  it  did  in  the  final 

World   War  n.  It  gave  this  and 

nation  in  the  world  a  new  prime 

of   national   policy.     Today   air 


?  a 

grwitest 


power    la    the    instrument    for    malntalnli 
world  peace  aiul  our  own  national  securti 
During  tbe  reign  of  British  and  Americ 
sea  power  the  great  navlas  ot  the  world 
the   Instrumenu   of   national   and    Inter 
tlonal  policy.    Today  there  Is  no  argue 
that  sir  power  hss  supsisadsU  ses  power 
though  we  can  maka  good  use  of  both  wt 
the  situation  warrants 

It    Is    certainly    evident    that    alr-powrr< 
policy   must   have  a  severe  and    immediate 
overhauling  In  all  iU  aapacts  so  that  it 
be  reshaped  to  meet  the  crying  need 
(or  American  strength  and  world  leader 
both  St  home  and  abroad 

I   am   happy    to   report   here   today   that 
bill  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Introdudi 
into  tbe  House  of  ReprssenUtives  to  (c 
lau  such  an  air  policy  baa  been  passed 
the  House  and  is  now  In  the  haoda  of 
Senate.    This  bill  H    R   3597  would  set  up 
National     Aviation     Council     ebartsd     wit 
charting  s  eavilBatad  Fsdsral  svlatkm 
covering  aJl  aapaeta  td  air  power     This  i 
cU   wlU   replace  tbe  Air  CoordinaUng 
mitiae  wbich  waa  eatabliahed  In  Sept 
19M.     Tba  National  Avution  CouiktU  srov 
liidude   representatives   ot   the   State. 
Navy.    Commerce,    and    Poat    Ottce    Oei: 
asants.    and     the    Federal     Cocnmunicatic 
CoaiMlMloli      and      the     Civil      AeronautI 
Board.     The    Council    would    be    advised 
a    10-mcmber    board   drawn   from   the   ri 
of  the  aviation  lndu.«try. 

Aa  stated  In  the  bill  Itself,  tbe  Counctll 
duties  would  be  formulating,  unifying  ai 
cUrtfying  national  policies  relating  to 
affecting  national  aviation.  Including 
das  related  to  maintenance  of  an  adequal 
nuuiufacturUig  indtistry  and  of  mouitorli 
and  tutfmonixlng  th»  pertinent  activlti« 
tbe  affected  branches  of  tbe  Government  ti 
accord  with  such  potlclas.' 

Here  and  now  I  would  like  to  thank 
American  Laglon.  and  in  particular  the  Ai 
ators  Post  No.  350.  of  Los  Angeles,  (or  tl 
strong  resolution  in  wtuch  they  endorsed 
national  air-policy  board.  Tbe  terse  ai 
sound  reasons  which  tbst  post  cited  In  II 
resolution  are  precisely  the  ones  which  ur| 
me  to  Introduce  the  air-policy  bill  As 
understand  It.  this  resolution  has  now  beei 
adopted  by  the  national  executive  committ 
of  the  Americun  Legion  and  has  become 
coruer:>tone  In  Its  air -power  program 

I  sincerely  hope  that,  as  the  first  com|; 
hensive  sttack  on  the  problems  in  air  poi 
that  this  Connress  will  pass  a  natio'^al 
policy  bill  which  fornuilly  •stabllsbes  such  j 
group  as  a  Oovernment  agency  and  wt 
require*  regular  surveys  and  reporting  of 
facu  to  the  Congrsas  so  that  new  chai:-   . 
and  new  problems  can  be  coped  with  t>€Ktr| 
it  Is  too  late.     Once  such  a  group  is  estal 
llahed.  It  will  need  tbe  heartiest  possible  su| 
port  of  the  American  Legion,  of  all  aviati 
■supporters,  and  of  all  clear-thinking,  sect 
Ity-mlnded  Americans.    Without  such  an 
pollcv  we  can  never  regain  world  leaders 
tn  the  air. 

The  facts  are  hard  and  obvious.    We  hai 
let  American  air  power  dwindle  from  a  worii 
giant  to  a  pigmy.     In  doing  It  we  have  ton 
our  air  defenses  from  the  skies  and  left  oi 
homes  and  cities  open  to  attack  from  an| 
direction    particularly  from  over   the   pol 
regions     We  are  Inviting  attack  and  dlsasti 
even  as  we  did  In  1941      When  I  say  that 
are  responsible.  I  mean  every  American 
It  upon  his  conscience.    This  critical  sit 
tlon  In  air  power  Is  almost  unbelievable 
the  face  at  the  world  situation,  which  hardlj 
Improves  by  the  hour. 

A  big  stick  In  Moscow  and  a  palsied  hai 
In    the    United    States    are    not   compatll 
Either   we   are   unbelievably    impractical 
going  before  the  world  with  a  definite  stai 
for    democracy    and   self-determination    tt 
small  nations  or  downright  stupid   In 
stroylng  our  air  power,  which  first  and  fc 
most    could    pn-event    totalitarianism    fr 
runiUng  wild  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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way.  convinced  that  thU  clanking.  Jangling 
monster  meant  his  death 

Only  a  superstitious  mountain  child  would 
fear  electricity.  Yet  we  are  being  as  fright- 
ened of  the  whole  Idea  of  atomic  energy  as 
that  13-year-old  mounuln  boy  was  of  a 
streetcar. 

It  could  be  tolerated— this  filght  Into 
fear — if  the  results  of  our  fears  were  not 
so  stultifying. 

A  minister  recently  preached  a  muchly 
bruited  sermon  on  Men  of  Science — the  New 

Bvil. 

Science  Is  not  evil — unless  we  turn  it  to 
evil  purposes.  Splitting  the  atom  Is  not  in 
itself  evil — It  is  potentially  tha  most  glorious 

single  event  in  human  history 

After  22  months  of  quaking,  the  time  has 
come  for  tis  to  stand  up  and  hall  atomic 
energy  (or  what  it  is- the  Instrument  of  a 
nevk   world,  courageous  or  callow 

Taming  atomic  energy  is  admittedly  not 
an  easy  Job.  Breaking  a  wild  horse  from 
the  range  wasn't  easy  either.  But  only  the 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  tackle  the 
beautiful  and  powerful  animal  ever  achieved 
a  fine  saddle  horse. 

Unless  we  begin  to  bridle  this  great  new 
power  now.  we  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  the 
limitless  beauties  and  thrills  of  its  use 

Controlling  atomic  energy  before  It  con- 
quers the  spirit  of  mankind  and  decimates 
him  as  a  specie  is  a  dangerous  Job — a  thril- 
ling and  a  challenging  Job.  with  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to'lose. 

It  means  that  we  as  people  must  vault  to 
political   maturity 

In  his  J-emaikable  document  Modern  Man 
Is  Obsolete.  Noiman  Cousins  has  analyzed 
man  s  ability  to  reach  this  new  greatness. 

"Modern  man  Is  obsolete. "  he  said,  "a  tell- 
irade  anachronism  becoming  more  Incon- 
grucus'  by  the  minute  He  has  exalted 
chani;es  In  everything  but  himself.  He  has 
leaped  centuries  ahead  In  Inventing  a  new 
world  to  live  In.  but  he  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing about  his  own  part  In  that  world.  He 
has  surrounded  and  confounded  himself  with 
pars — gaps  between  revolutionary  technology 
and  evolutionary  man.  between  cosmic 
gadgets  and  .uman  wlFdom.  between  Intel- 
lect and  conscience. 

"Given  ample  time,  man  might  be  expected 
eventually  to  span  these  gaps  normally,  but 
by  his  own  hand  he  is  destroying  even  time 
Decision  and  execution  in  the  modern  world 
are  becoming  virtually  synchronous.  Thus 
whatever  gaps  man  has  to  span,  he  will  have 
to  span  immediately. 

"Man  I*  left.  then,  with  a  crisis  In  de- 
ctelon.  The  main  test  before  him  Involves 
/  his  Will  to  change  rather  than  his  iblUty 
to  change  That  he  U  capable  of  change 
Is  certain.  For  there  is  no  mere  mutable 
or  adrtptable  animal  In   the  world." 

Redi:cing  It  to  fiat  terms.  Mr.  Cousins  has 

said    that    before    man    can    master    atomic 

energy  he  must  first  master  his  own  fears. 

That  he  must  transform  himself  from  the 

national  man  Into  the  world  man. 

That— and  this  is  the  point  to  which  all 
others  are  leading— we  men  of  all  nations 
must  find  and  establish  our  seK-govemment 
on  H  world  basis  before  we  can  enter  the 
new  era  America  obviously  cannot  live  in 
the  atomic  age.  leaving  other  nations  behind 
In  the  obsolescent  machine  age.  and  at  the 
same  time  she  scarcely  dares  turn  atomic 
energy  locse  In  anything  but  a  unified  one 
world 

•Man  is  a  world  warrior."  Mr  Cousins 
says  "It  is  time  for  him  to  grow  up  and 
become  a  world  citizen.  He  will  have  to 
recognize  the  fiat  truth  that  the  greatest 
obsolescence  of  all  In  the  atomic  age  is 
national  sovereignty. 

•It  Is  a  tribal  instinct  •  •  •  We  have 
Invested  It  with  nonexistent  powers.  We 
assume  that  it  stll  means  national  Inde- 
pendence, the  right  to  get  Into  war  or  stay 
out  of  It  We  even  debate  the  question  of 
surrendering    some    of    our    sovereignty— as 


though  there  Is  still  something  to  surrender. 
There  Is  nothing  left  to  surrender.  There  is 
only  something  to  gain.  A  common  world 
sovereignty." 

Do  you  remember  when  yov  were  a  child 
studying  hutory  in  grade  school?  Do  you 
remember  the  passage  about  the  American 
Revolution,  when  the  Redcoats— finest  troops 
of  the  time — marched  down  a  dusty  Ameri- 
can read  Just  as  they  would  have  marched 
to  battle  on  the  Continent.  That  was  the 
custom  of  war  as  they  knew  It. 

But  American  woodsmen,  hardened  to 
alertness  and  guile  in  Indian  warfare, 
worked  from  behmd  trees  and  simply  mowed 
down  the  correctly  maichlug  troops. 

The  Americans  were  smart,  the  Redcoats 
pathetically  stupid  In  their  excellent  traln- 
insj  and  oiitmoded  convention. 

But  those  Redcoats  were  no  more  stupid 
in  1776  than  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  1941  Powerful,  well  trained  In  all 
the  so-called  rules  of  war.  we  were  amazed 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  pearl  Harbor. 
We  culled  It  a  sneak  attack.  We  felt  that 
they  should  have  sent  us  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  that  they  should  have  said 
"Hold  str.l.  America,  we  are  going  to  hit  you." 
The  Japanese  were  amused  at  our  child- 
like faith  in  the  rules  by  which  war  should 
t>e  fought. 

National  sovereignty  today  Is  another  of 
those  naive  rules.  As  a  nation,  we  can  grow 
up.  mature,  use  cur  minds  and  intelligence 
to  find  the  way  to  a  new  era  In  history.  Or 
we  can  cross  our  fingers  In  that  childish 
"king's  X"  which  we  call  national  sovereign- 
ty. If  another  nation  violates  our  'kings 
X."  we  can  try  to  shout  "That's  not  fair"— if 
we  are  still  alive  to  shout.  But  the  gamble 
on  the  security  of  rules  and  jfiirase  doesn't 
look  too  sure. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  we  used  the  United 
Nations  forum  as  a  meeting  hall  to  which  all 
nations  may  be  called.  In  order  that  we  may 
lay  before  them  a  plan  for  world  federation, 
then  we  have  placed  our  chips  on  the  side 
wh:ch  loses  us  nothing,  and  gains  us  a  chance 
at  life. 

War  has  never  gained  any  man  or  any  na- 
tion a  lasting  achievement.  For  one  moment, 
stop  and  think.  Forget  that  you  are  a  New 
Yorker  or  a  Bostonian.  or  a  Presbyterian  or 
an  Episcopalian,  forget  that  you  are  an  Amer- 
Ican— rememlier  only  that  you  are  a  part  of 
all  mankind. 

As  a  human  being,  part  of  a  single  species, 
do  ycu  desire  peace,  or  one  last  final  smash- 
ing war  which  will  destroy  all  the  major  part 
of  your  kind?  The  answer  Is  obvious— a  mat- 
ter of  simple  gumption. 

So  long  as  the  world  Is  divided  Into  parts- 
even  two  parts— the  chance  of  war  remains. 
But  If  all  mankind  Is  fused  Into  a  single 
government— Just  as  Texas  and  Massachu- 
setts and  California  and  Florida  are  fused— 
there  are  no  two  forces  between  which  war 
can  exist. 

The  will  to  unite  to  become  one  people, 
the  decision  of  man  to  become  cooperative 
rather  than  competitive  on  this  one  small 
world.  Is  now  up  to  mankind. 

Mankind  Is  not  a  great  anonymous  "they"— 
It  is  you  and  I  and  all  like  us. 

Aun  let  us  be  completely  honest— the  Job 
Is  really  more  ours  than  It  Is  for  most  men 
on  earth. 

For  two  reasons — we  are  literate  and  we  are 
American. 

On  the  first  count,  look  at  the  educational 
statistics  of  this  country  alone:  In  the  1940 
census,  of  85.000.000  persons  over  20  years 
of  age  quizzed,  almost  3.000.000  had  never 
gone  to  school  at  all.  and  another  8.000.000 
had  had  onlv  between  1  and  4  years  of  school. 
Still  another  28.000,000  had  never  gone  be- 
yond elementary  school. 

This  makes  a  total  of  39.000.000  Americans 
who  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  understand 
their  own  Government,  much  less  to  help 
plan  so  vast  a  thing  as  a  world  government. 


Half  of  these  probably  can't  read  their  dally 
newspapers,  and  not  many  of  the  other  half 
could  analyze  the  Ideas  expressed  in  the  news- 
papers even  If  they  were  to  read  them. 

There  are  not  many  men  who.  on  2  (V  S 
years  of  schooling,  gain  suScient  im(>etus  to 
go  ahead  with  their  reading  and  their  self- 
education.  I  know  of  one  man  who  became 
a  millionaire  and  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
only  a  few  months  of  grade  school.  But  the 
fact  that  he  is  remarkable  enough  to  men- 
tion, proves  his  rarity. 

You  know  from  your  own  business  experi- 
ence that  the  average  man  or  woman  who 
had  only  1  to  3  years  of  school  has  lapasd 
back  Into  functional  illiteracy  by  the  tlma 
he  Is  grown.  The  seimive  service  turned 
down  thousands  of  men  because  though  they 
could  read  and  write  their  own  names — and 
technically  should  be  labeled  literate — they 
could  not  use  reading  and  writing  with 
enough  Intelligence  to  function  In  modem 
mechanized  warfare 

Thus— simply  by  being  a  high-school 
graduate — one  goes  among  the  select  few. 
And  any  citizen  who  has  had  college  training 
has  had  a  privilege  so  rare  that  he  automati- 
cally receives  a  responsibility  of  civic  leader- 
ship, of  active  citizenship  In  self-government 
of  man  by  man. 

Simply  by  being  sufBclently  literate  to  be 
a  business  woman  or  man.  to  attend  this 
meeting  today,  you  have  proven  your  obliga- 
tion to  society. 

Second,  as  Americans — that  point  Is  obrl- 
ous.  America,  for  a  time  at  least.  Is  top 
nation  In  the  world.  We  are  not  hungry— 
and  most  of  the  world  Is.  We  are  not  cold — 
and  most  of  the  world  was  so  this  winter. 

We  have  reached  a  certain  maturity  as  an 
Industrial  nation — which  much  of  South 
and  Central  America  has  not — but  we  are  not 
yet  past  cur  prime  and  crippled  by  war.  as 
much  of  Europe  and  Asia  Is. 

Therefore.  America  as  a  nation  has  tha 
responsibility  to  lead  among  nations. 

This  means  that  the  brunt  of  world  lead- 
ership falls  upon  educated  Americans.  On 
you. 

And  what  are  educated  Americans  doing? 
Sitting  fearfully  at  home  behind  the  strong 
line  of  General  Marshall  s  diplomacy— as  far 
behind  It  as  we  can  shrink— but  still  appar- 
ently sure  that  doom  Is  Inevitable. 

If  anything  is  un-American,  that  Is.  Tlm- 
orousness.  caution,  self-doubt — they  are 
ag;ilnst  everything  we  mean  when  we  say 
"American."  The  great  American  tradition 
has  been  the  self-confident,  the  cocky,  the 
surely  shrewd.  With  all  the  world  numbed 
by  tviro  wars,  this  Is  no  time  for  America  to 
lose  Its  esprit. 

Out  of  fear,  for  2  years  we  have  been 
pandering  to  expediency.  We  have  had  In- 
ternational palsy  since  VJ-day. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  com- 
mand of  our  own  souls  and  our  own  des- 
tinies. 

The  hour  of  decision  approaches  Shall 
we  stick  our  heads  In  Henry  Wallace's  sand. 
or  shall  we  take  our  medicine  manfully? 
The  strong  member  of  a  family  assumes  re- 
sponsibility. The  strong  members  of  a  good 
community  assume  leadership.  St.'ong  na- 
tions must  assume  leadership.  Leadership 
of  any  kind  Is  not  easy,  cheap,  or  comfortable 
Bigness,  productivity,  resotirces  carry  re- 
Eponsibllities  and  the  hardest  of  these  Is  tbe 
decision  to  carry  the  load  of  leadership. 

Henry  Wallace  knows  this  He  recognizes 
our  strong  desire  to  live  alone  and  like  It. 

He  Is  planting  the  seeds  of  discord  In  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our 
announced  foreign  policy.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  these  seeds  wlU  fall  on  receptive 
soil— but  God  grant  that  thinking  Ameri- 
cans will  pick  up  the  pack  of  leadership. 

The  next .,  decade  may  be  the  proving 
ground  of  peace  or  the  prelude  to  war.  We 
must  live  dangerously.  So.  If  we  must — let 
us  live  fearlessly  for  peace  ratbar  than  fear- 
fully lor  war. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
on  Organization  and  Mobili- 
se Armed  Services  Committee 
with  the  task  of  preparing  leg- 
w]  ilcb  will  assure  a  permanent 
ubber  industry  in  thii  Nation. 
of  that  sukx:ommittee.  I  feel 
C^greas  should  be  informed  of 
-  that  has  been  made  with 
the  development  of  this  legls- 
Hpwever.  before  discussing  the 

^       s  that  have  been  made 

p;  oblem.s  involved.  I  would  like 
ariefly  the  reasons  that  make 
I  permanent  synthetic- rubber 

the  United  States. 

of  peace,  rubber  is  as  neces- 

economy  as  coal,  food,  and 

of  war   rubber  is  so  essen- 

Natlon  that  without  it  victory 

It  requires  75  tons  of  rub- 

a  battleship.    One  ton 

needed  to  produce  each  timk. 

jeeps,  submarines— everything 

we  fight  modem  war  requires 


peacetime 


entered  World  War  II  our 
-rubber  stock  consisted  of 
tons    with   an    additional 
afloat.    Thi.s  wsis  less  than 
e  consumption  and  con- 
ess  than  the  700.000  tons  per 
for  military  and  essential 
When  Singapore  fell  to 
in  194i.  90  percent  of  the 
ural-rubber  supply  was  denied 
Nations.     Prom  January  1. 
-day.  the  United  States  im- 
315.000  long  tons  of  natural 
less  than  one-half  of  the  pre- 
armual  imports.    So  serious 
r  supply  m  the  Nation  that 
ber  1942  Bernard  Baruch  re- 
the  President: 


tta«  existing  sltiiation  to  be  so 
that   unlHS  corrective 
1  nmecUately  this  eounuy  wtll 
•  ml  Itary  and  civilian  collapse. 


Immedl  ite  steps  were  taken.    Gasoline 


tire    inspections,    maximum 


speed  limits,  and  other  efforts  were  un- 
dertaken o  conserve  our  limited  supply 
of  natura  rubber  Scrap  rubber  collec- 
tion drive  were  Inaugurated  which  were 
successful  in  obtaining  900  000  tons  of 
5Crap  rubier,  but  this  could  not  be  sub- 
stituted f(  r  new  natural  rubber  in  many 
cases.  A  substitute  for  natural  rubber 
had  to  be  found.  When  we  entered 
World  WtLT  n,  only  a  small  start  had 
been  mad<'  in  the  production  of  synthetic 
rubber.  Ii  1941.  8.000  long  tons  of  syn- 
thetic ruliber  were  produced  In  small 
privately  owned  plants  throughout  the 
United  8(|ates.  But  this  was  woefully 
Thui.  in  order  to  supple- 
nent  our  kmall  mpply  of  natural  rubber, 
expenled  over  $700,000,000  to  bu'ld 
the  synth  stlc-rubber  industry  to  a  point 
wtiere  w*  were  able  to  produce.  In  1944. 


more  than  1.000,000  long  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  a  natural- 
rubber  supply  of  limited  quantity  was 
reopened   to  world  trade.     But  during 
lf46,  natural  rubber  was  in  short  supply 
and   it  was  necessary   for  Congress   to 
continiie  allocation,  specification,  and  in- 
ventory controls  as  it  had  done  during 
the  war.    E)ue  to  a  contiBOed  shortage, 
in  March  of  this  year  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  24  which  extended  these  con- 
trol.s   to   March   31.   1948.     In   addition, 
that  law  sUtes  that  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  there  shall  be 
maintained  at  all  times  in  the  interest 
of  national  .security  and  common  defense 
a  technologically  advanced  and  rapidly  j 
expandable   rubber -producing   industry 
of  sufficient  productive  capacity  to  assure! 
the    avallabihty    in    times    of    national! 
emergency  of  adequate  supplies  of  do- 
mestically produced  rubber  to  meet  the 
industrial,  mihtary.  and  naval  needs  of 
the  ccuntry. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  must  never 
again  be  in  the  precarious  position  we 
were  in  after  Pearl  Hartwr.  We  can  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  foreign  supply 
for  a  product  as  essential  as  rubber.! 
Thiis.  in  order  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  rubber,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  prepare  and  past  legislation  which 
will  not  only  provide  for  the  continuous 
operation  o(  synthetic  plants  but  will 
also  provide  sufBcient  stand-by  capacity 
to  adequately  fill  the  essential  needs  of 
the  country  in  time  of  war.  In  addition.! 
we  must  assure  the  Nation  of  a  continued 
technological  developcnent  in  .synthetic 
rubber  Synthetic  or  domestic  rubber 
is  in  its  infancy  and  it  is  felt  by  mat 
that  in  the  not-too-distant  future  d< 
mestically  produced  rubber  will  be  su- 
perior in  all  respects  to  natural  rubber.j 
Even  nov7  synthetic  rubber  is  far  superi( 
to  natural  rubber  in  certain  re 
Por  example,  synthetic  rubber  is  fi 
.superior  to  natural  rubber  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  fuel  hose.  Inner  tut 
made  from  butyl  are  in  many  re 
far  superior  to  those  made  from  natui 
rubber.  Still  there  is  much  improvemei 
necessary.  We  cannot  yet  make  a  sat- 
isfactory truck  tire  using  a  subs  tan  Ui 
aSKUnt  of  synthetic  rubber.  Airplan« 
ttees  still  must  be  made  with  natural 
rubber  Even  the  inner  tubes  to  which 
I  referred  cannot  compete  with  natural 
rubber  tubes  in  exceptionally  cold, 
climates.  There  is  much  room  for  ad-| 
vaiK^ement  in  domestic  rubber.  We  havf 
only  scratched  the  surface.  But  we  mi 
continue  to  advance  and  we  dare  nof 
allow  the  plants  and  know -bow  we  now^ 
possess  to  be  lost. 

Thus,  on  May  8  of  this  year,  the  sufe 
committee  conducted  an  informal  me 
Ing  with   many   representatives  of  tl 
rubber  industry  and  the  various  Goi 
ernment  agencies.     At  that  time,  it  a; 
peared  possible  that  indiistry  and  Oov^ 
ernment  could  agree  on  at  least  an  a( 
ceptable   working  outline   for   pror 
legislation.     We    requested    the    Array* 
Navy  Munitions  Board  to  meet  with  in« 
dustry  and  to  prepare  these  recommen-| 
datlons.    At  the  same  time  we  asked  in- 
dustry to  consult  freely  with  memt 
of  the  committee  and  to  feel  free 
offer  any  constructive  suggestions  thai 
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In  other  words,  these  recommendations 
provide  for  the  consumption  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  mandatory  usage  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  a  governmental  agency  to 
administer  the  act  including  a  rubber 
council  and  a  rubber  administration  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  an 
over-all  assurance  of  the  production  of 
at  least  600.000  long  tons  of  general  pm*- 
pose  synthetic  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

Industry  has  already  made  known  to 
the  subcommittee  its  opposition  to  these 
recommendations.  It  opposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  agency  to  regulate  the 
controls  of  consumption  of  rubber  and  it 
opposes,  at  present,  a  program  that  docs 
not  terminate  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  Some  rubber  manufacturers  state 
that  in  the  near  future  synthetic  rubber 
may  be  able  to  stand  up  competitively 
with  natural  rubber.  Thus,  some  feel 
there  is  no  need  for  any  long-range  pol- 
icy Involving  the  creation  of  a  new  bu- 
reau. Why  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
unanimity  in  this  project  is  obvious. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  im- 
porter of  natural  rubber  in  the  world. 
Were  we  to  manulacture  domestic  rub- 
ber entirely  and  no  longer  unport  any 
natural  rubber,  we  would  affect  dis- 
astrously the  economies  of  many  na- 
tions. It  is  not  our  desire  to  do  that.  In 
addition,  since  there  are  still  many  prod- 
ucts made  of  rubber  that  are  superior 
to  those  made  from  synthetic,  we  do  not 
desire  that  the  American  consumer 
should  have  to  unduly  suffer  as  the 
result  of  this  legislation.  We  must  de- 
termine how  much  synthetic  rubber 
should  be  produced  annually  in  this 
country.  The  estimates  in  that  respect 
riin  from  100.000  tons  a  year  to  one -third 
of  all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  Nation 
in  any  one  year.  This  involves  the 
actual  production  and  ultimate  con- 
sumption of  synthetic  rubber.  We  must 
determine  how  mucn  stand-by  capacity 
should  be  preserved.  When  we  have  de- 
termined this  amount  we  must  decide 
how  we  are  going  to  keep  these  stand-by 
plants  in  preservation. 

Assuming  that  we  have  determined 
the  amount  of  synthetic  rubber  that  will 
be  produced  in  this  country  and  the 
amount  of  potential  synthetic  rubber 
that  can  be  produced  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  we  must  then  de- 
termine how  this  rubber  will  be  con- 
sumed. Should  we  make  its  use  manda- 
tory under  end-use-specification  control 
or  should  we  subsidize  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber?  After  these  ques- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  answered 
we  must  then  determine  what  types  of 
sj-nthetic  rubber  should  be  manufac- 
tured and  what  type.s  should  be  protect- 
ed and  what  types  should  involve  re- 
quired consumption. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
use  the  term  "ssmthetic  rubber"  I  cannot 
confine  that  to  a  single  rubber.  There 
are  varioiis  types  of  synthetic  rubber. 
By  far  the  largest  amount  produced  dvu"- 
ing  the  war  was  GRS  or  general-purpose 
rubber,  out  of  which  most  of  our  pas- 
senger tires  were  manufactured.  That 
type  of  synthetic  rubber  can  be  mixed 
with  natural  rubber  and  today  passenger 
tires  use  a  high  percentage  of  synthetic 
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rubber.  There  is  another  t3rpe  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  known  as  butyl  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  inner  tubes. 
This  synthetic  rubber  cannot  be  mixed 
with  natural  rubber.  Then  there  is  neo- 
prene,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  things  as  fuel  hose.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  types 
of  synthetic  rubber  must  be  protected 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  insure 
their  continued  availability.  We  are  told 
by  some  that  butyl  can  stand  on  its  own 
feet  in  competition  with  natural  rubber. 
Others  say  that  it  cannot  stand  against 
natural  rubber  either  in  quality  or  in 
price  competition.  Some  say  that  neo- 
prene  is  so  far  superior  to  natural  rubber 
that  it  needs  no  protection.  Others  say 
that  the  better  part  of  discretion  would 
be  to  protect  at  least  a  small  amount  of 
neoprene  production. 

Even  after  we  have  foimd  a  solution 
to  all  of  these  problems,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  then  determine  wtiat  effect  our  syn- 
thetic-rubber program  will  have  upon 
the  world  markets.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
preparing  legislation  which  w^lU  assure 
the  production  and  consumption  of  sjti- 
thetic  rubber  in  this  Nation  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  price  of  natural 
rubber  in  the  world  markets. 

Since  Government  purchasing  ceased 
In  March  of  this  year  under  Public  Law 
24.  the  price  of  natural  rubber  has  fallen 
more  than  6  cents  per  pound  and  today 
it  is  selling  at  approximately  14  »^  cents 
a  pound.  This  may  be  attributed  either 
partly  or  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  ceased  being  the  sole  pur- 
chaser of  all  natural  rubber  for  Ameri- 
can consumption  after  March  31  of  this 
year,  or  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  rubber. 

After  we  have  solved  the  question  of 
the  international  effect  of  our  s^'nthetic- 
rubber  program,  we  then  come  to  the 
most  perplexing  question  of  all.  How 
should  we  dispose  of  the  synthetic  plants 
now  owned  by  the  Government?  Should 
we  lease  them  at  high  or  low  rentals? 
To  whom  should  we  lease  the  plants? 
Should  we  sell  them  to  the  highest  bid- 
der? Even  after  we  have  decided  upon 
the  method  of  disposal,  we  are  still  faced 
with  the  problem  of  who  will  purchase 
or  acquire  these  plants.  At  present,  syn- 
thetic rubber  is  selling  for  approximately 
18^/2  cents  a  pound.  This  Is  4  cents  more 
than  natural  rubber.  During  the  period 
when  natural  rubber  sold  for  more  than 
synthetic  rubber,  the  purchasers  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  were  relatively  happy  to 
buy  domestic  rubber,  at  a  price  less  than 
that  charged  for  natural  rubber.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  market  for  syn- 
thetic rubber  based  on  price  alone.  Now. 
however,  the  price  of  natural  rubber  is 
4  cents  less  than  synthetic,  and  those 
who  must  purchase  synthetic,  in  effect, 
pay  a  premium.  If  we  require  the  con- 
sumption of  a  certain  percentage  of  syn- 
thetic rubber,  we  will  in  effect  be  grant- 
ing a  monopoly  to  those  who  operate  the 
synthetic  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  as- 
sure a  market,  no  one  will  assume  the 
risk  of  operating  the  plant.  Having 
found  the  solution  to  these  problems,  we 


must  also  provide  in  our  legislation  fw 
the  assurance  of  technological  develop- 
ment in  production  and  use  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  then  we  must  protect  our  own 
American  producers  from  foreign  impor- 
tations of  ali-natural-rubber  products. 
After  having  solved  this  we  must  then 
determine  how  the  act  will  be  adminis- 
tered. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  for  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  we  do  not  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  Government  bureau  that  will  con- 
trol the  rubber  industry  with  volumes  of 
red  tape  and  regulations,  necessitating 
expensive  bookkeeping  and  endless  re- 
ports. It  is  our  conviction  that  this  leg- 
islation should  involve  the  barest  mini- 
mum of  Government  control. 

These  are  some  of  the  perple^dng  prob- 
lems that  face  us,  but  with  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  and  with  the  advice  of  industry, 
the  subcommittee  Is  confident  that  it  can 
present  to  Congress  in  January  a  work- 
able, efl&cient  bill  which  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  desired.  The  suhxximmittee 
will  meet  during  the  congressional  recess 
and  hold  bearings  on  the  entire  rubber 
situation. 


Veteraai'  Intoraace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Gen.  Omab  N.  Bsaolet, 

Administrator,  Veterans'  ddtmiuiMtTmtUm. 
Wath-ington.  D.  C. 

Ut  Obab  Genbxal  Bkadlet:  As  a  result  of 
the  discussion  of  veterans'  insurance  partici- 
pated in  by  you.  Mr.  Harold  W.  Breinlng. 
Assistant  Administrator,  the  Honorable  Day- 
ton PhlUips,  cbairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  luBi'rance.  Col.  Victor  C.  Cole,  and  I.  on 
July  16,  1M7,  and  frocn  information  secured 
during  the  recent  survey  of  veterans'  insur- 
ance procedures  nuMle  under  my  direction,  we 
make  specific^  recommendatione  fOi'  changes 
In  Veterans  Administration  insurance  pro- 
cedures and  practices  which  It  is  believed  wtll 
result  In  improved  insurance  service  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  lieretn  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  made  lief  ore  by  {K-ocedurea 
experts  both  within  and  outside  of  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  usual  reasons  given  for 
failure  to  adopt  or  put  Into  effect  etjch  pro- 
cedural changes  heretofore  have  been  lack 
of  time  to  properly  organiae  the  VA  insurance 
operation,  lack  of  time  to  train  penonnri. 
the  existence  of  large  backlogs  and  an  in- 
adequate number  of  personnel  in  the  Insur- 
ance Division. 

We  have  been  sympathetic  to  these  condi- 
tions. We  believe,  however,  that  sulDcient 
time  has  now  elapsed  since  VJ-Day  to  make 
it  imperative  that  the  VA  insurance  opera- 
tion be  esubllshed  on  a  permanent  and  mod- 
ernized basis  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
that  services  commonly  provided  by  com- 
mercial insurance  companies  be  indudcd  in 
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vldlng  commonly  accepted  instirance  services 
which  are  not  now  available  under  present 
methoda.  with  special  consideration  being 
devoted  to  the  following  poaslble  procedural 
changea: 

Organize  the  oarraqiondence  aectloas  of 
the  insurance  divlaloa  In  each  branch  oAce 
so  that  form  letters  and  form  paragraphs 
will  not  be  used  in  cases  where  they  do  not 
provide  an  intelligent  reply  to  letters.  In- 
quiries and  applications  which  Justify  and 
require  a  personally  dictated  reply  The  use 
of  dictating  marhlnea  should  be  encoura«(ed 
and,  where  ne^aaaary.  directed  in  these  cor- 
respondence saettana  In  ordar  to  speed  up 
production,  rednea  eoat  of  dlctatkn.  and 
utilize  available  clerk -typists 

Print  In  bold-face  type  un  the  address  side 
of  the  premium  notice-remittance  envelope 
the  phrase  "Please  mail  your  remittance  in 
this  envelope  to  avoid  error." 

Redesign  the  present  premium -account 
card  to  include  horizontal  lines. 

MlcrufUm.  then  destroy  premium-re. 
tance  envelopes  and  transmittal  envelop*- 
received. 

Adopt  the  cycle  billing  system  which  will 
provide  for  mailing  premium  notices  to  the 
insured  a  few  days  before  premium  Is  due 

Provide  for  a  warning  notice  to  insured 
after  due  date  and  prior  to  expiration  of 
grace  period. 

Strip   mlacellaneous   coteaposKlence   fro 
open  mall  remittances  tiefcve  routing  to  post- 
ing detta  to  speed  up  posting 

Eliminate  posting  of  postmark  date  on 
timely  remittances 

Adopt  negative  posting  for  all  remittances 
covering  exact  amounta. 

Destroy  all  NAN  correspondence. 

Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  the  early 
Issuance  of  policies  to  all  insured  veterans, 
including  holders  of  term  Insurance. 

Develop  a  plan  and  method  for  early  pay- 
ment of  dividends  from  accumulated  sur- 
plus. 

Reinvestigate  thoroughly  the  advantagea ! 
which  may  accrue  through  the  adoption  of 
punch-card-accounting  methods  in  the  in- 
surance operation  with  special  attention  to: 
faater  operation,  better  controU  of  funda.  and 
reduced  coeta.  (Investigate  combination 
pimch  card-Pollard  Ailing  addrceslng  system 
used  by  Fortune -Time-Life.) 

3.  Th'f*  Administrator  request  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  a  preaudit  of  VA 
insurance  funds. 

We  know  we  can  expect  your  continued 
cooperation    on     these    Important    mattera 
which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 
Tours  very  uuly. 

KorrH  Nocasi  Rooots. 

Chairman. 
Dattom  B.  Prilups. 
Chmirman.  Subcommittee  on  tnsuranet. 


AiiotlMr  lajattk*  H  EaKstcii  Mca  C«r» 
recteci — Terminal  Leave  Controversy 
Started  by  Lcib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or    INDUNA 

IN  TBI  HOD8I  OP  RIPRXSENTATIVB 
Monday,  Jult  21. 1947 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  Satur- 
day the  Senate  .sent  to  the  White  House 
letl&lation  authorizing  approximately 
9.000.000  veterans  to  cash  their  terminal- 
leave  bonds. 
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abaent  with  leave,  for  other  cauaea.  full  pay 
during  such  abaence  not  exceeding  In  the 
aggregate  90  days  In  1  year,  and  half  pay  dur- 
ing such  abaence  exceeding  90  days  In  1  year. 
When  absent  without  leave  tbey  ahall  forfeit 
all  pay  during  such  absence  unless  the  ab- 
sence Is  excused  as  unavoidable.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  Is  an- 
other moth-eaten  statute,  dated  July  29.  1876 
(10  U  8  Code.  No  842) .  which  says. 

•All  officers  on  duty  shall  be  allowed  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  60  days 
leave  of  abaence  without  deduction  of  pay  or 
allowances:  provided,  that  the  same  t>e  taken 
once  In  3  years;  and  provided  further,  that 
leave  of  absence  may  be  extended  to  3 
months.  If  taken  once  only  In  3  years,  or  4 
months.  If  taken  once  only  In  4  years." 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  no 
mention  whatsoever  Is  made  relative  to  en- 
listed men.  snd  no  amendments  to  these 
statutes  have  been  adopted  as  of  this  date 
Ors  are  entitled  to  30  days'  furlough  leave 
per  year,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate this  time.  If  It  is  unused  8tKh  a 
privilege  Is  given  only  to  officers,  and  for 
that  reason  the  following  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Oongreea  to  correct  the  men- 
tioned discriminatory-  laws  that  now  appear 
on  the  statute  books  of  this  Nstlon. 

Even  more  astonishing  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  226.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  signed  by  the  President  on 
November  21.  1945  to  allow  officers  who  are 
receiving  terminal  pay  to  aecure  jobs  In  the 
Government  service  and  thus  draw  an  addi- 
tional salsry.  Obviously,  this  was  done  un- 
der pressure  from  the  braas  hat£  In  the  War 
and  Nsvy  DepartmenU.  Yet  the  Congress 
refuses  to  lake  up  for  Immediate  action  leg- 
islation to  benefit  the  enlisted  men. 

The  bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress  fol- 
low: 

HOUSS 

B    R    35«.      RepresenUtlve       tocKworrH. 

Texas  „_   ^ 

H  R.411    Representative     Po«and.     Rhode 

Island. 

H    R    1160      RepretenUtlve      BacKWosTH. 

Texas.  „     ^^ 

H  R  2454    Representative    BavaoN.    South 

Carolina  „    ^ 

H.  R  24*^.  Representative  R*mbou>h.  West 

▼Irglnla 

H.  R  38»0    Representative    FoaAND.    Rhode 

Island.  „ 

H  R.  3894    ReprtaenUtlve     Habtlkt.     New 

Jersey.  _,  . 

H.  R.  4061     RepresenUUve       Booaa       Of 

Florida. 

H  R  4310.  RepreaenUUve  BEWHnr  at  Mle- 

souii  -_ 

H.  R.  4422.  RepresenUUve  Konkbl.  Penn- 
sylvania .   _.^ 

H  R  4611  RepreeentaUve  Onxia.  Indiana 

a.  R  45)8  Representative  BEMwrrr  of  ItU- 

aourl  ^ 

H  R.  4743.  RepresentaUv?  Pac«.  Georgia. 
H !r  4791.  RepreaenwUve  Saitbmam.  Ten- 

H  R  4t49    Representative  Sraimsaa.  Indl- 

RepreeenUUve     UANsfWto     of 

RepresenUUve  GaxxN   Pennsyl- 

KepresenUtlve  Paicx  of  nilnola. 
RepresenUUve     Rivxaa.    South 

RepresenUUve      BBTnnAt.*CH. 

RepresenUUve  Gsant  of  Indl- 

H  B  M42   RepreeentaUve  Angsix.  Oregon. 
H.  R.  6837    RepreaenUUve  Uamd.  Hew  Jer- 

aey. 

acNAn 

8  721    Senator  Jomhsom  of  Colorado. 
8.837    Senator  IfcFAaiANO.  Arlaooa. 
S  904    Senator  McCai.kan    Nevada. 


H  R.  4.93 
Montana. 

H.R  <984 
vanla 

H  R  6147 

H.  R  &50S 
Carolina 

H    R    5643 
Pennsylvania 

H.  R  6400 


8. 1562.  Senator  FtTLaeiCHT.  Arkansas. 
8  1624    Senator  Shifstxao,  MinneaoU. 
8. 1693.  Senator  Pxpna.  Florida. 


The  Key  to  Next  Tear's  Campaif* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Mowiai.  Jult  21  1947 
Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscobd, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  former  Rep- 
resentative from  Indiana: 

THX  KIT  TO  NCXT  TXAa'S  CAMPAIGM 

When  Mr.  Trimian  vetoed  the  Ux  bill,  he 
used  a  word  that  shows  the  in&lde  of  his  mind 
tit,  plainly  as  a  machine  In  a  doctor's  office 
shows  the  safety  pin  the  baby  swallowed. 

Here  It  Is.  and  It  fortells  next  year's  cam- 
paign.   It  l6  the  word  "Inequity." 

If  you  have  wanted  to  beUeve  that  the 
real  Tnmoan  is  a  follower  of  Jefferson  and 
not  of  Karl  Marx,  read  on. 

Tiuman  says  it  Is  Inequiuble  to  redu<e 
taxes  on  the  top  Incomes  10  percent,  on  the 
middle  incomes  20  percent,  and  on  the  lower 
incomes  30  percent.  That  is  sinful,  immoril, 
and  inequiuble.  It  offends  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  prophet.  Karl  Marx.  In  short, 
the  tax  on  the  top  incomea  should  have  betni 
reduced  only  5  percent,  or  not  at  all.  or,  per- 
haps, increased.  So,  Truman  vetoes  the  bill 
saying  that  If  It  became  law.  -the  inerulty 
of  these  provisions  (proposed  reducUons) 
would  be  froaen  Into  the  tax  structure." 

This  can  mean  Just  one  thing.     If  It  U  li- 
equlUble  to  reduce  top  Income  taxes  10  per- 
cent while  reducing  low  income  taxes  30  per- 
cent   then    It   Is   -Inequitable'     for    the    t^ip 
man  to  ever  have  the  Income  In  the  flrst  plaoe. 
That  Is  Truman's  logic     It  shows  the  soclaliat 
trend   of    his   thinking.     According   to   him. 
the  taxing  power  should  be  used  to  level  off 
the  "Inequities"  of  Income  and  do  so  regard- 
less of  whether  any  man's  higher  income  rtp- 
resenU   value  given   to  society   by   superior 
abllUy.  aklll.  and  sweat,  or.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gain  from  cracking  a  safe,  or  robbing  a 
labor  union's  treasury.    Both  are  taxed  alike. 
If  larper   income.  honeaUy   earned.  Is   no 
longer  equiUble  to  bave  ajMl  to  bold,  then 
dlfferencea  In  the  holdlngK  Ot  prop«-ty.  land, 
houaes,  or  Oovernment  booda  are  ln«qulu\>le 

ala3 

Under  the  Tniman  doctrine,  sutes  and 
locnl  govemmenu  should  begin  to  tax  bonies 
at  graduateo  rates  rather  than  at  the  same 
rate  per  $100  of  \'alue  If,  as  he  Implies.  It  Is 
inequitable  for  someone  to  have  a  tdOMX) 
Income  when  others  bave  only  (2.500  Inooaea. 
then  It  Is  wrong  'or  anyone  to  have  a  gSO.fKX) 
home. 

The  worst  thing  the  Republican  Party  ever 
did  to  this  Republic  was  to  pass  the  sixteenth 
amendment,  authorizing  the  Uxlng  of  :n- 
cornea  without  any  limit  or  celling  whauter 
Oovernment,  in  time  of  peace,  should  huve 
no  more  absoluU  power  over  a  man's  pnp- 
erty  than  over  his  life  or  liberty. 

Now  look  at  a  prophecy  made  50  years  itgo 
by  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever  sat  on 
the  United  Sutea  Supreme  Court,  Jiutlce 
Stephen  J.  Field,  in  a  famous  income- ux  de- 
cialon  in  1886.  Bead  It.  Aud  then  read  Tru- 
man's veto  again.    Here  It  is: 

"The  preaent  aaaault  upon  capiul  Is  but 
the  beginning.  It  wUl  be  the  supping  st-me 
to  others,  larger  and  more  sweeping  uiiUl 
our  political  conteeU  will  become  a  war  of 


the  poor  against  the  rich,  a  war  constantly 
growing  In  Intensity  and  bitterness." 

Most  everybody  pooh-poohed  Justice  Field 
52  years  ago.  But  was  he  right  or  wrong? 
The  "beguining"  he  apoke  of  waa  a  tax  of 
only  2  percent  levied  on  only  a  few  The 
"larger  and  more  sweeping  "  tax  which  Mr 
Truman  refuses  to  reduce  now  reaches  77 
percent.  Justice  Field  went  on  to  say  that  a 
majority  may  fix  the  amotut  of  Income  ex- 
empted from  ux  "so  as  not  to  Include  an> 
of  their  own  number." 

Between  Truman's  belief  that  the  power  to 
tax  should  be  used  to  redistribute  wealth 
and  level  life's  rewards  and  Justice  Field's 
effort  "to  hold  the  shield  ot  the  Constitution 
between  the  citizen  aud  de&putism  '  there  is 
a  great  gulf.  It  Is  the  dtrrerence  between 
Jefferson  and  Marx.  Jefferson  said.  "To  take 
from  one.  because  It  la  thought  that  his  In- 
dustry •  •  •  has  acquired  too  much  In 
order  to  give  to  others  who  have  not  exer- 
cised equal  Industry  "  is  to  vlolau  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  America.  Mr  Truman 
did  not  quoU  this  at  Jeflerson's  home  last 
Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July 

Saacuci   B.  PrmNciix. 


Marae  Hospital,  Chkaf*,  III. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  nxrwou 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    July  21    1947 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*;  In  the 
REcxMto,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  North  Shore  Post.  No.  21.  the 
American  Legion.  Chicago,  Dl.: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
sutes  of  AmeriOi  ovms  and  operates  a  large, 
well-equipped  and  capably  staffed  b(»piUl. 
known  as  the  Marine  HospiUl.  at  4141 
Clarendon  Avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  III.:  and 

Whereas  tl>ere  are  at  all  timee  many 
empty  beds  in  this  fine  hospital,  which  la 
equipped  and  staffed  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  paUenU:  and 

Whereas  many  veterans  could  be  acooaa- 
mudated  at  this  hosplul,  except  that  the 
VeUrans'  Administration  refuses  to  permit 
tbesn  hospiulisatlon  tbere.  except  lor  a  rela- 
tively small  quoU:  and 

Whereas  on  account  of  Its  location,  this 
hospiUl,  and  lU  excellent  facilities,  would 
De  far  more  ooovenlent  for  veterans  who  live 
on  the  north  aide  of  Chicago,  and  Cook 
Cotmty.  than  other  veterans'  hospitals  In 
and  around  Chicago:   therefore  be  It 

Keaolvcd.  That  we.  the  Members  of  North 
Shore  Post,  No.  21,  the  American  Legion.  In 
regular  meeUng  assembled,  urge  either  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  Uke  owr  thla 
hcepital  fmm  the  bureaus  now  making  par» 
tlal  use  of  the  same,  or  else  that  the  qwKa 
of  veterans  to  be  treated  tbere  be  Incfcaaed 
so  that  this  hoaplUl.  with  an  oSce  of  the 
Veterans*  Administration  on  the  premlaea. 
will  henceforth  cperaU  at  or  near  Ito 
capacity:  and  be  It  further 

Reaolve4.  That  we  recommend  the  paaa- 
age  of  thla  resolution  by  the  aeventh  dtscrlet, 
and  thence  through  channels  to  and  by  tibc 
Department  of  Illlnote.  with  the  inalatmna 
that  all  possible  pressure  be  exerted  unttt 
its  Ob  JecU  ve  is  met:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reaoliMloo 
be  mailed  to  our  dlsUngulahed  member,  die 
Honorable   Thomas   L.   Ovrtus    Member   oT 
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fron 
note,  and  latn 
infton.  O.  C 

Unanlmoual|F 
North  Sbor* 
glon.  in 
day  of  June  IM? 


AttMt: 
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Ltn^io  H.  Bkhbkno.  Commands. 
Wm.  J.  BALtov.  Adlutmnt. 


Wemierfttl  riacMsm  a  1»4S  Centennul 


TElpSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  kLEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wtacoNsiM 
IN  THE  SINuTl  OF  THE  UNTTK)  8TAT1B 

Tuesday,   tuly  22    IcQUtlative  day  of 
Wed.iesdau.  July  16).  1947 

Mr  WILiTY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  <  onsent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Apptndix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  hav(  prepared  on  the  subjev't  of 
the  forthcoi  ling  centennial  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Wls<  onsin  into  the  Union  as  the 
thirtieth  St  ite. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment waa  (rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  (ollows: 

Am  Inspixinc   Occasion  roe  BAOCxa  CmTSMs 
.\ttO  A  X  AMCaiCAN  Vacationbbs 

I  warmly  :  DVite  the  attenticn  of  my  col- 
leagues and  3f  all  America  tc  the  fact  that 
on  Bfay  39.  1948.  the  Badger  State— 56.000 
square  miles  of  heaven  on  earth" — wUl  cele- 
brate the  ons  hundredth  anniversary  of  Its 
admission  t<  the  Union  as  our  thirtieth 
Statr.  During  the  whole  of  next  year  all  ot 
the  three  ard  one-fourth  million  souls  In 
Americas  Dtlryland  and  the  State's  count- 
less sons  and  daughters  who  have  made  their 
marks  in  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  world 
Jirlll  rejoice  oa  the  completion  of  the  Badger 
State °s  Qrst  c  entury  of  statehood. 

Splendid  p  ans  are  being  made  throughout 
our  State  foi  the  celebration  of  this  iinfor- 
getuble  occailon.  Every  citizen  Is  pitching 
In  with  typic  il  Badger  enthusiasm. 

CXNTINNIAL    PLANS 

An  outstaiidlng  State  centennial  commit- 
tee of  dlstlni  uished  citizens  and  officials  has 
been  workln  ;  tirelessly  under  our  late,  re- 
vered Goveri  or  Ooodland  and  under  Acting 
Governor  Rei  inebohm  to  help  fulfill  the  high- 
est expectati  )ns  of  our  people 

There  will  be  an  Initial  series  of  celebra- 
tions on  January  5  at  the  State  capitol.  open- 
ing cent*nni  il  year.  On  May  39  our  actual 
birthday,  a  {  ala  celebration  is  scheduled  In 
Madison.  Tl  len  between  August  7  and  Au- 
gust  29  tbert  will  be  a  festive  centennial  ex- 
position at  S<  ate  Pair  Park.  ThU  promises  to 
be  the  meal  unforgettable  exhibition  ever 
held  in  otir  SUte.  which  has  a  BUCniflcent 
record  of  State  fairs. 

The  center  nial  committee's  subcommittee 
on  religion  las  received  the  splendid  coop- 
eration of  the  splrltuar leaders  of  otir  State. 
They  will  m  alst  in  appropriate  centennial 
obaervancas  n  churches  of  every  denomina- 
tion during  t  be  early  part  of  JaMaiy  aiMl  on 
May  30.  In  i  ddltlon.  county  oiBtnmlal  com- 
mlttees  zit  e  ilUtlng  the  eager  aid  of  our  cltl- 
aens  in  placnlng  local  celebrations  In  every 
on  of  tha  St  ite's  71  counties. 

COOIVaATTON   IN    WASHINGTON 

It  has  be<  n  my  pleasure  to  cooperate  in 
cry  pcsslbe  way  with  the  centennial  au- 


thorities. On  January  10.  1947.  I  Introduced 
the  original  centennial  coin  bill,  for  tha 
purpoea  of  having  SOOiXM  Wisconsin  com- 
memorative coins  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Government  mint.  With  the  grand 
aM  of  my  fellow  Members  In  the  Wisconsin 
congrsaaional  delegation,  this  legislation 
was  Anally  enacted  by  the  Senate  on  July 
17.  following  paaaaga  In  the  Houaa.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Praaldant  choaa  to  veto  the  bill— 
an  Ul-advised  action  whlcli  ifcocfcad  wxt  Bute. 
ThU  coin  would  have  baaai  mM  by  tba  mint 
to  our  State  traaaurar  at  coat  for  rea.  le  to 
tlia  public  at  a  premium,  with  the  proceeda 
being  used  to  finance  the  centennial  cele- 
bration. 

Along  the  line  ot  other  centennial  plana. 
I  have  bean  glad  to  make  arrangements  with 
(a)  the  Post  OOke  Department  tor  the  prep- 
aratlon  of  a  special  centennial  stamp,  and 
(bl  with  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
holding  of  a  S-  to  4-month  exhibition  In 
that  graut  institution  In  Waahlngton.  com- 
memorating the  Badger  State's  progress  At 
my  request  there  was  slso  prepared  Senate 
document  76.  which  lists  sU  of  Wisconsin's 
representation  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represen'stives  during  our  century  of  state- 
hood. A  copy  of  this  document  Is  readily 
available  to  every  Interested  citizen  upon  re- 
quest to  my  office. 

I  nnay  tdd  that  the  various  foreign  embas- 
sies in  Washington.  D.  C.  have  been  keenly 
Interested  in  my  report  to  them  of  our  State's 
centennial  plans,  and  many  fine  expressions 
of  cooperation  have  already  come  to  me  from 
them 

CXNTENNIALS   ICONOMIC    MEANING 

Every  cttlaen  of  Wisconsin  knows  thst  the 
1948  cenrennlal.  inspiring  Itself  in  its  patri- 
otic meaning,  is  important  economically  to 
our  State. 

Wisconsin  knows  that,  through  the  means 
of  the  centennial,  the  Nation  will  become 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  incompar- 
able economic  opportunities  provided  for  new 
Industries  and  the  expansion  of  old  Indus- 
tries In  the  Badger  State — "God's  counuy." 
Although  we  are  thirteenth  in  population, 
we  are  already  first  In  harmonious  balance 
between  farming  and  Indtutry. 

OCR  iNDxrsrav 

Let  us  remember  that  the  value  of  Wis- 
consin war  production  in  prime  contracts 
alone  reached  in  excess  of  •5,000.000.000 
SutMTontracts  added  several  billion  dollars  to 
that  figure.  Our  Badger  industries  received 
over  17S  awania  of  Army-Navy  E  flags,  ord- 
nance llaga.  Maritime  Commission  M  awards, 
and  Navy  ■  awards. 

Now  this  magnificent  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness potential,  with  outstanding  manpower, 
is  rolling  In  high  gear  to  beat  all  previous 
peacetime  and  wartime  records  of  produc>j 
tlon. 

One-third  of  our  Wisconsin  people  are" 
working  st  or  living  from  Wisconsin  Indus- 
try. Seven  thousand  corporations  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  and  villages  throughout  our 
terrltor>'.  With  incomparable  Badger  man- 
power, they  make  shoes  and  rubt>er  footwear 
for  us  and  the  Armed  Services  They  make 
fur  cloth. ng.  automobiles,  trucks,  automo- 
biles and  truck  frames,  auto  and  truck  tires, 
tractors,  })aper.  lumber  products,  aluminum 
ware  of  all  kinds,  furniture,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, castings,  forglngs  of  every  size  and 
kind,  road-building  machinery  and  excavat- 
ing machinery,  plumbing  equipment  and 
supplies,  air  conditioning  and  chemicals, 
ships  for  Inland  waterwa3rs.  We  now  rank 
first  In  the  production  of  marine  engines. 
generators,  and  turbines.  Our  production 
and  tools  are  among  the  best  snd 
In  the  NaUon. 

Each  year  Wisconsin  mines  prodvice  1.250.- 
000  tons  of  iron  ore.  more  than  1.000.000  tonsj 
of  lead  and  7,000  tons  of  Unc. 
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Honor  winners.  Including  our  late  Ace  of 
Aoaa.  MaJ.  Richard  Ira  Bong.  It  is  to  Wls- 
ooosln  that  America's  magnificent  soldler- 
■aataeman.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  will 
return  from  Japan. 

CHALLSMCI    TO    WnCONSIN 

Our  cltlsens  know  that  the  centennial  can 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  proa- 
peroua  era  than  ever  before  for  our  State's 
farmers,  for  its  workingmen.  Its  buslneesmen. 
Its  lumbering  Industry,  its  mining  Induatrr. 
Its  fisheries,  and  Its  other  important  eco- 
nomic fields 

Our  Stste  has  always  been  a  leader  In  the 
Nation  in  sane,  orderly,  and  dean  govern- 
ment. 

Tbc  name  of  Wisconsin  and  the  fame  of 
Wlaoonaln  will  spread  throughout  America  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  In  the  Wta- 
coQStn  Centenni::!  And  it  will  be  up  to  eaA 
of  our  cltlsens  to  add  new  luster  and  i^or; 
to  that  name  and  fame  by  individual  eflTorta 
to  make  ot  Wisconsin  a  still  greater,  more 
prosperous  SUte  in  the  century  which  lies 
so  challenglngly  before  us. 

BBAWAT  snx 
It  will  Indeed  be  cpproprlate  If  In  1948.  our 
centennial  year,  there  will  be  finally  enacted 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  project, 
which  has  been  the  cherished  dream  ot  the 
peo|>ie  of  Wisconsin  ever  since  It  conception 
ao  many  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege  this 
year  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
which  reported  the  seaway  blU  (of  which  I 
am  a  coeponsor)  without  dissent  to  the  full 
committee.  Thereafter.  In  spite  of  strong 
oppoeltion.  the  full  committee  voted  In  fsvor 
of  the  resolution.  I  will  cerUinly  continue 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  the  resolution  on  the 
seaway  as  early  as  possible  in  1948.  We  In 
Wisconsin  are  located  at  approximately  the 
very  heart  of  America.  1.000  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  1.000  nUles  from  the  GuU  of 
Mexico.  2.000  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Through  the  seaway.  Wisconsin  will  be  eble 
to  schleve  vet  unforeseen  heights  of  ad- 
vancement. 

PORWABD    WISCONSIN 

Moreover.  I  will  do  everything  else  within 
my  power  to  further  our  centennial  plans, 
not  only  because  It  is  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  represent  Wisconsin  In  the  Sinate.  but 
because  every  naUonal  leglalator,  I  believe 
inust  back  up  the  State  governmenU.  We 
must  help  add  new  honor  and  new  Impor- 
tance to  our  States.  Therein  Is  the  salvation 
of  our  Republic — establishing  strong  and  In- 
dependent States  to  act  as  a  check  and  a 
balance  on  our  Federal  Government. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  have  always  felt  a 
great  pride  in  their  State  and  in  their  State 
governmen..  and  I  trust  and  believe  that 
through  thU  centennial,  they  will  feel  more 
fly  than  ever  the  ties  that  bind  them  as 
ibers  of  the  grest  Badger  community. 

Forward.  Wisconsin. 


Raw  tcool.-  Import;  duty  collected.  »nd  total  duties  collected,  lM5-f«,  inclusive 


Wool  Importa  Make  a  Larfc  Contribation 
to  Uoiteil  Stales  Cttttom  Receipts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowlfif  official  table  shows  the  weight, 
value,  and  duties  collected  on  wool,  and 
the  total  duties  collected  on  all  dutiable 
items; 


Imports,  sU  datiable  wools 
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>  Prelimlnsr}- 

Non.— Tlie  duiK*  collected  loc.udr  duiiw  on  miall  quantttii*  ol  sprculty  hair,  ihr  imi^orts  el  wbicb  an-  not 
inckKhnl  In  thi»  tahlp. 
Souro'   onirlai'tiitlsticf  oltbr  f   S.  Ocpartmeni  of  t'onunm*. 


What  does  this  table  show?  First  that 
over  the  years  from  three  hunored  to 
four  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  the 
average  custom  receipts.  Second,  please 
note  that  during  the  past  6  years  that 
the  duty  collected  on  wool  imports  has 
been  from  25  to  35  percent  of  the  total 
custom  receipts  from  all  Imports. 

Then  consider  how  30  percent  of  these 
custom  receipts  set  aside  as  section  32 
funds — what  have  these  sec'i,ion  b2  funds 
bsen  used  for?  One,  to  subsidize  wheat 
and  cotton  exports,  though  these  crops 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  embargoes  on  im- 
ports of  their  product.  Second,  for  sub- 
sidizing new  uses  for  cotton.  Third,  for 
relief  and  institutional  distributions. 
Fourth,  for  school  lunches.  Fifth,  For 
subsidizine;  fertilizer  made  from  tobacco; 
for  subsidizing  tobacco  insecticides  and 
for  subsidizing  tobacco  exports.  Surely 
the  lowly  sheep  has  been  a  great  provider 
of  funds  to  be  used  for  worthy  purposes 
and  for  some  purposes  that  are  econom- 
ically and  agricultiu-ally  questionable. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  American 
sheep  industry  has  had  to  contend  with 
an  administration  attitude  that  evidently 
will  entirely  liquidate  the  industry.  The 
sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  reduced  over  one-third  the  past  4 
years. 

And  then  the  people  wonder  why  there 
is  not  any  lamb  and  mutton  at  the  market 
place.  The  Members  of  this  Congress  do 
not  want  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
legislatively  liquidating  the  sheep  indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  The  section  32 
funds  of  one  htmdred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  year  has  been  a 
blank  check  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Its  use  has  demonstrated  how  un- 
wisely it  has  been  .spent.  It  would  make 
mwe  sense  to  subsidize  wool  or  the  sheep 
by  the  head  than  it  does  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  sheep  industry  and  dissipate 
the  funds. 

Over  $1,000,000,000  of  these  section  32 
funds  have  been  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  guise  of  remov- 
ing surpluses  when  more  of  many  ef 
these  over-subsidized  crops  were  im- 
ported than  were  purchased  for  distribu- 
tion. This  procedure  does  not  make 
sense,  nor  can  it  be  justified  by  any  leg- 
islative yardstick. 


Oo  you  believe  an  appointed  Federal 
officer  should  be  given  a  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollar 
blank  check  each  year  and  subjected  to 
the  sectional  as  well  as  political  pressure 
incident  to  its  use?     The  answer  is  "No." 


A  Bin  To  Encoarafe  tbc  Purdiase  Abr«a«l 
of  Wofks  of  Art  for  Donation  to 
MnsMUis  and  Public  Art  Collections  m 
tbe  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  imanimous  consent  granted  me  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  few  remarks  relative  to  a  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  This  bill  is  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  1547, 
chapter  4,  title  19.  United  States  Code  be 
amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  1647  (a)  strUte 
out  the  perltxl  and  Insert  a  comma  and  the 
following :  "Provided,  That  such  works  of  art 
imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of  donation  to 
museums  or  to  other  public  collections  for 
display  free  of  charge,  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  duty," 

Strike  out  parenthetical  language  in  para- 
graph 1547  (b).  At  the  end  of  paragraph 
1547  (hi  strike  out  the  period  and  itisert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  'Provided.  That 
such  works  of  art  imported  for  the  sole  ptir- 
pose  of  donation  to  mvisetuu  or  to  other 
public  collections  for  display  free  of  charge, 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

One  of  the  great  crises  of  our  times  is 
the  dollar  crisis,  the  short  supply  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  foreign  nations.  The 
crisis  remains,  although  the  United 
States,  since  VE-day,  has  sent  abroad  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $20,^00.000.000  in  the 
form  of  loans,  grants,  gifts,  and  other 
kinds  of  aid.    No  conquering  nation  in 
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the  history  o!  mankind  has  ever  done  so 
much  to  reli«ve  the  postwar  distress  of 
Its  allies  and  <  nemies.  Yet  the  end  of  the 
dollar  crisis  i<  not  In  sight.  The  damage 
done  to  the  i  conomies  of  other  nations 
by  the  war  ii  far  greater  than  anyone 
had  calcula  «d  when  the  shooting 
stopped. 

Thus,  our  r  fcent  loan  of  $3,750,000,000 
to  Oreat  Brit  lin  1$  being  exhausted  at  a 
rate  far  greater  than  anticipated;  and 
this  is  true,  t  w.  of  her  Canadian  loan  of 
$1,250,000,000.  Canada  herself,  now  our 
largest  cusioi  ler,  is  facing  a  dollar  short- 
age as  she  buys  more  from  us  than  she 
sells  us.  La  in  America,  not  long  ago 
plentifully  SI  pplied  with  dollars  as  the 
result  of  wartime  sales  to  us.  is  now 
scraping  the  bottom  of  its  dollar  bin. 
France.  Italy  the  Netherlands,  Scandi- 
navia— all  the  nations  of  western  and 
northern  "Eui  ape  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Switzerlar  d — are  painfully  short  of 
dollars.  This  year  we  are  exporting  more 
than  we  are  Importing  at  the  rate  of 
$1.000.000.00(  a  month.  The  deficit  is 
being  made  u  >  by  loans,  gifts,  sales  to  us, 
gold  and  seci  rtties  by  other  nations,  re- 
mittances to  foreigners  by  their  Ameri- 
can relatives,  and  tourist  expenditures. 

We  alone  can  supply  most  of  the 
world's  needs  for  goods.  Therefore,  most 
of  the  nation  ;  must  buy  heavily  from  us. 
while  they  can  sell  us  far  less  than  they 
must  buy.  ¥.  ence  their  shortage  of  dol- 
lars. Thus  g(  es  to  the  heart  of  the  world 
problem  of  ncovery.  It  is  related  to  all 
that  we  must  do  in  terms  of  world  reha- 
bilitation anc  vigorous  expression  of  the 
democratic  i(  eal.  The  gap  between  the 
world's  needs  and  its  dollar  supply  wid- 
ens ev>?ry  day  We  can  close  it  by  buying 
more  goods  a  iroad.  But  we  cannot  buy 
as  much  as  w  ;  sell,  because  other  nations 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  produce  fully. 
and  they  themselves  need  many  of  the 
things  we  mi{  ht  buy  from  them.  We  can 
export  more  <  tollars  in  the  form  of  tour- 
ist expenditt  res.  But  Europe  is  not 
ready  to  rece  ve  tourists  on  a  large  scale. 

There  is  an  other  course  of  action  open 
to  us.  It  is  o  put  more  dollars  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  by  stimulating  the 
purchase  of  Krorks  of  art  by  American 
citizens. 

Everybody  inow  that  our  art  museums 
are  no  longe /  mausoleums,  as  many  of 
them  once  we  re.  but  are  a  part  of  the  life 
•f  the  commu  nities  to  which  they  belong. 
Thousands  o  people,  drawn  from  all 
walks  of  life,  constantly  visit  such  great 
■luseums  as  t  le  Metropolitan,  the  Whit- 
ney, and  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in 
New  York:  tlior^sands  of  others  delight 
In  the  musei  ms  of  Worcester.  Boston, 
Cleveland.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago.  Wa;  hington,  and  other  cities. 
It  is  conclv,s  ve  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread populs  r  interest  in  art  that  popu- 
lar ittaga^nes  with  mass  circulations 
running  into  nillions  of  copies  a  week — 
as,  for  examsle.  Life — devote  dozens  of 
color  pages  ai  inually  to  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  f  treign  and  modem  masters. 
Other  magazii  les — for  instance.  Time  and 
Newsweek — h  ive  regular  art  depart- 
ments, while  4  OMns  of  newspapers  devote 
regularly  aOo  ted  space  to  discussions  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  These  activities 
prove  that  ait  is  of  immediate  Interest. 


not  to  a  few  cultists  but  to  the  body  of  the 
American  people. 

Similarly,  art  galleries  and  department 
stores  sell  thousands  of  excellent  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  by  ancient  and 
modern  masters  that  hang  in  American 
homes.  So.  too,  interest  in  the  crafts  is 
high  in  the  United  States:  interest  in 
glass,  wood  carvings,  rugs,  tapestries, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  works.  It  is  the 
expressed  interest  not  of  a  few  connois- 
seurs but  of  millions  of  everyday  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  an  interest  indicative  of  our 
coming  of  age  culturally;  of  the  advance 
of  our  education;  of  the  constant  growth 
of  our  taste.  It  is  reflected  in  the  excel- 
lent taste  displayed  in  millions  of  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  in  the  demand  that  even 
utilitarian  articles,  such  as  washing  ma- 
chines and  refrigerators,  should  be  not 
only  efiflcient  but,  so  far  as  pas.slble, 
beautiful.  No  one  knows  better  than 
American  business  that  beauty  pays, 
while  for  the  individual  beauty  is  always 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  the 
world-wide  shortage  of  dollars?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  During  the  10-year  period 
1937-46  we  Imported  works  of  art  to  the 
value  of  $104,254,091.  These  are  consid- 
erable imports  despite  the  fact  that  the 
flow  of  works  of  art  into  this  country  was 
slowed,  and  then  almost  stopped,  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1939.  and 
our  own  entrance  into  the  war  at  the  end 
of  1941,  while  hostilities  came  to  an  end 
only  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago. 

I  propo.se.  therefore,  as  one  method  by 
which  wp  can  ameliorate  the  dollar  crisis, 
this:  Whenever  an  American  citizen  buys 
works  of  art  abroad  for  donation  to  a 
public  institution,  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  deduct  sums  expended  for  this  purpose 
from  his  income  tax. 

This  would  cause  an  unascertainable 
but  not  devastating  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury.  But  assuming  that  philan- 
thropic citizens,  stimulated  by  this  incen- 
tive, should  spend  large  sums  of  dollars 
abroad,  these  dollars  would  be  spent  here 
for  American  goods  and  services.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  losses  the  Treasury 
might  sustain  in  one  quarter,  would  be 
recouped  in  another  quarter.  Further- 
more, to  the  extent  that  private  dollars 
are  sent  abroad,  the  need  for  Treasury 
or  public  dollars  is  diminished;  and  this, 
in  turn,  diminishes  our  tax  burden. 

If  this  propoc>al  seems  novel,  we  must 
bear  this  ia  mind.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  our  Government  to  encourage 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
tend the  Nation's  cultural  boundaries. 
Original  works  of  art  therefore  enter  this 
country  duty-free,  while  other  objects, 
such  as  furniture,  silverware,  and  so  forth, 
enter  duty-free  when  they  a^e  more  than 
100  years  old  and  may  be  legitimately 
clawtfled  as  antiques.  So.  too.  scien- 
tific apparatus  and  books  for  the  use  of 
our  institutions  of  learning  come  in  duty- 
free, while  not  long  ago.  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  sale  and  reading  of  books.  Con- 
gress sharply  lowered  the  postage  rate  of 
books. 

It  Is.  then,  merely  an  extension  of  our 
inlnciple  of  encouraging  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  to  propose  that  spe- 
cial incentives  be  offered  to  our  citizens 
to  import  works  of  art  for  donation  to 
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general  natv.-e  of  the  debt-claims  program. 
In  addition,  the  Oflice  has  the  advantage  in 
making  the  study  of  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  DKiet  of  the  cases  In  which  large  sums 
of  money  were  vested.  Including  frequently 
some  knowledge  of  the  tyjjes  and  number 
of  claims  that  could  be  asserted. 

CENEkAL   STATISTICS 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Office  will  receive 
a  total  of  approximately  24.000  debt  claims 
with  respect  to  vested  German  and  Japanese 
property  from  persons  eligible  as  to  national- 
ity to  receive  payment  of  their  claims  under 
existing  legislation.  (Another  2.G00  or  3,000 
unsecured  debt  claims  are  expected  from  for- 
eign nationals  resident  outside  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  ineligible  for  payment  on  un- 
secured claims.)  Under  these  claims  It  is 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  •150.000.000 
win  be  claimed. 

The  total  amount  claimed  is,  however,  ol 
limited  signlQcance.  Often  a  claim  for 
$1,000,000  or  more  is  received  against  the  ac- 
count of  a  debtor  from  whom  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  hare  been  vested.  Since 
the  Oflice  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  debtb  of  a 
particular  national  only  out  of  property 
vested  from  that  national,  iminy  claims  ob- 
viously cannot  be  paid  in  full. 

After  allowing  for  these  Insolvent  accounts. 
It  may  be  estimated  that  the  gross  amount 
payable  by  the  Office  from  assets  vested  from 
debtors.  If  all  24.000  debt  claims  are  found 
valid,  will  amount  to  approximately  t55,- 
OCO.OOO. 

For  statistical  purposes  It  is  obviously  nec- 
essary to  regard  all  claims  as  valid  since  no 
legal  opinions  with  respect  to  their  validity 
are  available.  It  is  possible.  ;iowever.  that 
Invalid  claims  may  run  as  high  as  30  percent. 
This  S5&  000.000  Is  cla.s8ifled  In  table  I  (ap- 
pended hereto)  according  to  the  major  claim- 
ants and  classes  of  claimants. 

The  nature  of  the  claims  as.serted  under 
each  item  of  table  I  Is  described  item  by  Item 
In  the  succeeding  sections. 
A.  Claims  Of  one  vested  property  against 
another 
In  numerous  Instances  one  vested  property 
may  have  a  claim  against  another.  For  ex- 
ample, one  vested  bank  may  be  owed  money 
by  another  as  a  result  of  transactions  that 
took  place  prior  to  vesting.  Under  such 
claims.  If  all  are  found  valid,  vested  prop- 
erties could  pay  each  other  $13,000,000. 

Payment  of  these  claims  would  not  di- 
rectly reduce  the  amount  of  vested  property 
but  would  Involve  merely  the  transfer  of 
money  from  one  account  to  another.  Such 
payments  could,  however.  Indirectly  affect. 
In  certain  cases,  the  total  amount  of  debt 
claims  payable  by  the  Office  to  private  per- 
sons. For  example,  if  account  A  is  rendered 
insolvent  by  the  existence  of  a  claim  by  ac- 
count B.  private  clalmantj  would  receive  less 
from  account  A  than  if  the  transfer  between 
accounts  had  not  been  made:  conversely,  if 
account  B  is  rendered  solvent  by  payment 
to  It  of  funds  from  account  A.  private  claim- 
ants would  receive  more  from  account  B  than 
If  the  transfer  between  accounts  had  not 
been  made.  The  net  result.  Insofar  as  total 
payment  to  private  clalmanu  Is  concerned, 
should  prove  Immaterial. 

B.  Secured  debt  claims 
A  secured  debt  claimant  Is  one  who  asserts 
a  direct  interest  in  a  specific  piece  of  prop- 
erty as  pledgee,  lienholder,  mortgagee,  etc. 
Secured  debt  claims  are,  therefore.  In  the 
nature  of  title  claims  and  may  be  payable  in 
accordance  with  section  32  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  (Public  Law  322)  rather 
than  section  34  (Public  Law  671) .  Thus,  se- 
cured debt  claims  may  be  asserted  not  only 
by  United  SUtes  citizens  and  noncltlzen 
residents,  as  In  the  case  of  unsecured  claims, 
but  also  by  nonhostlle  foreign  nationals 
eligible  to  recover  projjerty  and  property  in- 
terests under  Public  Law  322. 

I.  Claims  listed  and  described:  Six  of  the 
claims,    all    involving    large    amounts,    are 


lUted  and  described  below  (the  descriptions 
of  individual  claims  contained  In  this  anal- 
ysis are  based  upon  statements  In  the  notices 
of  claim  received  from  claimants.  The 
amount  claimed  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
amount  payable  by  the  Office  If  a  claim  is 
allowed  since  It  may  be  allowed  only  in  part 
or  there  may  be  insufficient  property  vested 
from  the  debtor  to  make  payment  in  full)  : 
Claimant:  Swiss  Bank  Corp.  (Switzerland). 
Alleged  enemy  »>btor:  Chemical  &  Pharma- 
ceutical Enterp-.ses.  Ltd.  Amount  claimed. 
$1,236,652. 

Claim  No.  4195  asserts  that  $1. 236,652  Is 
due  and  unpaid  on  a  loan  made  by  claimant 
to  Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Enterprises, 
Ltd..  for  which  claimant  took  as  collateral 
security  therefor,  together  with  other  prop- 
erty, 43.994  shares  of  common  stock  and 
2.225  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  Sobering 
Corp.  (New  Jersey).' 10  shares  of  common 
stock  of  Scherlng  Corp.  (New  York),  and  100 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Sherka  Chemical 
Co..  Inc.  (New  York),  all  of  which  are  now 
vested  In  the  Attorney  General. 

Claimant:  SJo-Ooh  Brandforsaktlebolaget 
"Svenska  Veritas"  (Sweden)  Alleged  enemy 
debtor-  Muenchcuer  Rueckversicberungs 
Gesellschaft      Amount  claimed.  $215,781. 

Claim  No  4037  asserts  Interest,  right,  and 
title  In  3.753  shares  of  Pilot  Reinsurance 
Co.  stock  which  were  allegedly  transferred 
to  It  by  the  Muenchener  Rueckverslcherung* 
Gesellschaft  of  Munich.  Germany,  as  secu- 
rity for  un«»arned  premiums  and  outstand- 
ing losses  and  for  claims  and  liabilities 
arising  out  of  reinsurances  ceded  by  the 
claimant.  The  liability  of  the  German  re- 
insurers is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  $215- 
781  plus  interest  on  December  31,  1942.  and 
the  claimant  seeks  the  liquidation  proceeds 
of  the  slock  (now  vested  In  the  Attorney 
Gener.U)  in  satlKfaction  of  the  liability. 

Claimant :  Aterforsakringsaktlebolaget 

(Sweden).  Alleged  enemy  debtor:  Muench- 
ener Rueckversicberungs  Gesellschaft. 
Amount  claimed.  $201,230. 

In  Claim  No.  4036  claimant  asserts  that  it 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Muenchener 
Rueckversicberungs  Gesellschaft.  Munich. 
Germany,  whereby  the  latter  transferred 
5.000  shnres  of  Pilot  Reinsurance  Co.  stock 
to  the  claimant  as  security  for  unearned 
premiums  and  outstanding  losses  and  for 
claims  and  liability  arising  out  of  reinsur- 
ances ceded  by  the  claimant.  The  liability 
of  Muenchener  Is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  $201,230  on  September  30.  1942.  and  the 
claimant  now  asserts  an  interest,  right,  and 
title  in  th3  5.000  shares  of  stock  (now  vested 
In  the  Attorney  General)  which  were  al- 
legedly pleaged  by  Muenchener  to  secur^  Its 
liability 

Claimant:  Forsakrin^saktlebolaget  "Atlan- 
tlca"  (Sweden).  Alleged  enemy  debtor: 
Union  Rueckversicberungs  Gesellschaft. 
Amount  claimed,  $176,250 

Under  claim  No.  4038  the  claimant  asserts 
interest,  right,  and  title  In  3,750  shares  of 
Pilot  Reinsurance  Co.  stock  which  were  al- 
legedly assigned  to  It  by  Muenschener 
Rueckversicberungs  Gesellschaft.  of  Munich, 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  lia- 
bilities arising  out  of  reinsurance  ceded  to 
Muenchener  by  the  claimant.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Muenchener  transferred  all  re- 
in.supances  In  force,  ceded  by  claimant,  to 
the  Union  Rueckversicberungs  Gesellschaft. 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  The  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  Pilot  Reinsurance  Co. 
shares  remained  unchanged  and  the  claim- 
ant now  seeks  satisfaction  of  liabilities  of 
$176,250.  plus  Interest,  out  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  stock  (now  vested  In  the  Attorney 
General)   allegedly  held  as  security. 

Claimant:  James  E.  Egan.  public  admin- 
istrator. New  York  County.  Alleged  enemy 
debtor:  August  Dlehn.  Amount  claimed, 
$250,000. 

Under  claim  No.  1264  the  claimant  asserts 
the  right  to  the  interest  of  August  Dlehn, 
who  died  IntesUte,  in  a  syndicate  or  group 


managed  by  Hope  &  Co.,  which  syndicate 
alleges  on  behalf  of  itself  and  its  members 
a  collateral  security  Interest  In  approximately 
465.000  shares  of  stock  of  American  Potash 
fc  Chemical  Corp.  The  465,000  shares  have 
been  vested  and  sold  to  American  citizens. 
Claimant:  Hope  &  Co.  and  Continentals 
Handelsbank.  Alleged  enemy  debtor:  Wm- 
terschall  A.  O.  and  Salzdetfurth  A.  Q. 
Amount  claimed.  $5  000.(X)0. 

Claim  No.  1137  asserts  a  secured  debt  claim 
of  an  esUmated  amount  of  $5,000000.  based 
upon  loans  by  claimants  to  a  Dutch  syndi- 
cate of  which  they  were  members  for  the 
purchase  of  475.000  shares  of  stock  of  Amer- 
ican Potash  &  Chemical  Corp.  and  for  com- 
missions, profits.  Interests,  and  cosu  due 
claimants  ptn^uant  to  a  contract  with  the 
syndicate  for  management  of  the  shares  and 
other  services  Claimants  state  that  the  syn- 
dicate and  its  members  have  a  lien  on  465.000 
shares  as  security  for  payment  of  the  amount 
claimed.  The  465,000  shares  have  been  vested 
and  sold  to  American  citizens. 

Since  all  of  the  above  claims  are  asserted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  foreign  nationals  residing 
outside  the  United  States,  tliey  cannot  be 
paid  as  unsecured  claims  U  the  claimants  faU 
to  establish  recognizable  security  Interests 
or  fall  to  prove  themselves  nonhostlle  non- 
enemy  nationals  within  the  standards  of 
Public  Law  322. 

2.  Other  claims:  A  large  proportion  of  the 
remaining  200  secured  debt  claims  arise  from 
mortgage  bonds  is.sued  by  Nippon  Ciub.  Inc., 
an  organization  whose  assets  were  vested  by 
the  office  and  from  attorneys'  liens.  The  re- 
maining claims  assert  lien  and  mortgage  in- 
terest of  various  kinds.  If  it  should  be  de- 
termined that  these  claims  are  not  secured 
claims,  most  of  them  may  be  reconsidered  as 
unsecured  claims  since  the  claimants  are 
mainly  United  States  citizens  and  residents. 

C.  Preferred  claims 

1.  Wages  and  services:  No  claims  for 
wages  and  services  under  which  substantial 
amounts  might  be  payable  were  found  The 
4.750  wage  and  service  claims  involve  an 
average  amount  payable  of  less  than  $2,000. 

The  greater  proportion  of  wage  and  service 
claims  involve: 

(a)  Claims  for  wages  and  salaries  by  em- 
ployees of  enemy  nationals,  particularly  em- 
ployees of  enemy-owned  United  States  enter- 
prises whose  assets  have  been  vested. 

(b)  Claims  for  services  by  attorneys  who 
prosecuted  patent  applications  for  enemy 
nationals,  represented  enemies  In  probate 
matters,  provided  legal  services  for  vested 
enterprises,  etc. 

(c)  Claims  for  telephone  and  utility  serv- 
ices supplied  to  vested  enterprises  or  enemy 
nationals. 

(d)  Claims  for  fees  by  United  States  agenU 
of  enemy  nationals  for  caring  for  their 
American  property  (including  claims  for  re- 
imbursement for  maintenance  expenses  in 
connection  with  buildings,  etc.)  or  for  repre- 
senting enemies  in  business  transactions, 

2.  Rent:  The  only  known  sizable  rent 
claim  is  that  of  61  Broadway  Corp.  against  the 
Hambtirg  American  Line.  Sixty-one  Broad- 
way Corp.  asserts  a  claim  for  $623  OCO  under 
a  rental  contract  on  a  building  in  New  York 
occupied  by  Hamburg  American  Line- 
North  German  Lloyd  This  claim,  U  valid 
in  full  amount,  could  probably  be  paid  at  no 
more  than  50  percent  owing  to  anticipated 
Insolvency  of  the  account.  Other  rent  claims 
are  relatively  Insignificant  In  amount. 

3.  Steamship  ticket  refunds:  All  of  the 
steamship  ticket  cases  are  small,  and  the 
average  amount  claimed  is  cbout  $350.  Most 
of  the  claims  are  against  Hamburg  American 
Line  and  North  German  Lloyd.  The  claims 
against  Hamburg  American  can  probably  be 
paid  only  in  part;  with  respect  to  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  after  pasrment  of  taxes  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  will  be  sufficient  vested 
assets  to  pay  debt  claims.  A  few  steamship 
ticket  cases  involving  Japanese  lines  prob- 
ably could  be  paid  in  full. 
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Office) : 

International  Silk  Guild,   Inc. 

debtor:  Bank  of  Chosen.  Ltd.. 

Amount  claimed.  $578,426. 

Silk  Guild.  Inc..  an  or- 

all  branches  of  the  silk  industry 

States  to  further  the  Interests 

ln|d\istry.  was  financed  In  part  by 

levied    against    silk    shipments 

Japan.     The  levy  was  collected 

billed  to  and  paid  for  by  United 

Remittances  covering  the 

assessments   collected    were 

International  Silk  Guild.  Inc  . 

when  they  were  suspended 

Government  interference 

of  funds.    Following  that  date 

continued  to  be  collected  in 

not  remitted  to  the  Guild. 
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The  Guild  now  claims  8678.425  60  In  collected 
ssisssmrnti  which  it  alleges  have  been  de- 
posited In  various  Japanese  banlu  and  United 
States  branches  thereof  and  were  never  tor- 
warded  to  the  Guild  in  the  United  States. 

Claimant.  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Alleged    enemy    debtor:    Mitsui    Bank.    Ltd. 
Amount  claimed.  8329.944. 

Claim  No.  1566  requests  payment  of  $354.- 
637.42  less  offset  in  amount  of  $24,693.77.  or  a 
net  amount  of  $329,943.65  Claim  is  based 
upon  balances  alle.,edly  owed  by  Mit!-ui  Bank 
Ltd 

Claimant:  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Alleged  enemy  debtor:  Sumitomo  Bank.  Ltd 
A-nount  claimed.  $29,311. 

Claim  No  1SC3  requests  payment  of  $236.- 
maM  less  an  offset  of  8au«.769.92.  or  a  net 
Mimiil  of  839.310  60  (less  possible  additional 
offsets).  Claim  is  based  upon  balance^  sl- 
legedly  owed  by  Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd. 

Claimant:  ..ugene  T  Singer  (as  assignee  ot 
Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co. ) .  Alleged  enemv 
debtor:  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  Ltd 
Amount  claimed.  $1,495,061. 

Claim  No.  2011  requests  payment  of  $937.- 
500.  constituttn;;;  the  oa!ance  of  tht  account 
of  Standard  Vacuum  OH  Co.  (claimant's  as- 
signor) in  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  in  Yoko- 
hama Claim  No.  2012  requests  payment  ot 
$557,561.  representing  yen  allegedly  trans- 
ferred by  Standard  Vacuum  (claimant's  as- 
signor) to  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  In  ex- 
change for  dnllurs  to  be  paid  In  New  York. 

Claimant:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Alleged 
enemy  debtor:  Mitsui  *  Co..  Ltd.  Amount 
claimed.  $208,315 

Claim  No.  39  aseeru  that  Mitsui  &  Co..  Ltd. 
of  New  York  Is  liable  as  endorser  of  accept- 
ances of  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  Ltd..  of  New 
York,  drawn  to  clalnuuit.  account  Common- 
wealth Bank  of  Australia. 

Claimant:  John  Woodson,  executor.  Al- 
leged en?my  debtor:  Bank  of  Taiwan 
Amount  claimed.  $119,700. 

Under  claim  No.  8348.  executor  (John 
Woodson)  of  estate  of  Joeeph  Rice,  deceased, 
claims  above  amount  which  was  allegedly 
deposited  in  two  Philippine  Islands  banks  and 
transferred  to  Bank  of  Taiwan  by  order  of  the 
Japanese  Government  during  occupation 

Claimant :  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
Alleged  enemy  debtor:  Fried.  Krupp  A.  G. 
Amount  claimed.  $338,587. 

Under  claim  No  32J7  claimant  asserts  that 
It  accepted  trade  acceptances  drawn  and  en- 
dorsed by  Krupp  A.  G..  Essen. 

Claimant:  Mrs.  C.  Herter.  Alleged  enemy 
debtor  Gtistave  Herter.  Amount  claimed. 
$300,000. 

Claim  No.  4900.  The  basis  of  the  claim  U  a 
note  in  the  amount  of  $300,000.  dated  No- 
vember 8.  1919.  made  by  Gustave  Herter  to 
Clarence  S.  Herter.  deceased  husband  of 
claimant.  It  Is  alleged  that  no  part  of  the 
note,  now  held  by  claimant,  has  been  paid. 

Claimant:  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  Al- 
leged enemy  debtor:  Berliner  Handelsgesell* 
schaft.     Amount  claimed.  $984,230. 

Under  Claim  No.  4934  claimant  states  that 
It  seeks  payment  of  indebtedness  In  the 
form  of  90-day  drafts  representing  advances 
made  by  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  to  finance  { 
exportation  of  merchandise  under  the  guar- 
antee of  Berliner  Handelsgesellschaft,  Ber- 
lin. Germany. 

Claimant:  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.  Al- 
leged enemy  debtor:  Relch-Krcdlt  Gesell- 
schaft  A.  O.     Amount  claimed.  $843,793. 

Under  Claim  No.  4928  claimant  states  that 
It  seeks  payment  of  indebtedness  of  Relchs- 
Kredit  Gesellschaft  A.  G..  Berlin.  Germany, 
in  the  form  of  90-day  drafts  representing 
advances  made  by  Manufacturers  Trtist  Co. 
to  finance  exportation  of  merchandise  under 
the  guaranty  of  Relchs-Kredlt  Gesellschaft 
A.  G  .  Berlin.  Germany. 

Claimant:  Bendlx  Aviation  Corp.  Al- 
leged enemy  debtor:  Robert  Bosch,  A.  O. 
Amount  claimed.  $74,335.57. 

Under  Claim  No.  828  claimant  states  that 
It  seeks  payment  of  unpaid  royalties  duo 
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Most  of  these  claims  are  In  small  anxmnts. 
Many.  iKuwever.  are  for  larfte  sums  but  can  be 
paid  only  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar,  since  the 
property  vested  from  the  partlcalar  debtors 
involved  Is  worth  far  less  than  the  aggregate 
amounts  claimed. 

troircLtTsiows 

UndOT  the  OAce's  debt-claim  program  a 
total  of  34.000  claims  relaUng  to  alleged 
debts  of  German  and  Japanese  nationals  from 
whom  property  hae  been  vested  are  expected 
from  clalmanu  eligible  as  to  nationality. 

Under  those  claims  a  total  of  $55,000,000 
eaa  be  paid  if  all  claims  are  valid. 

tlwl  •ItjBWjOOO  of  this  9UJMJBM  would 
ispTMOMt  traoiaactlons  amoof  vaated  prop- 
erties and  would  not  reduce  the  Office's  hold- 
ings at  vestPd  property.  Another  89.000.000 
might  be  payable  as  secured  claims:  under 
tlMae  claims,  persons  assert  property  inter- 
•■to  In  sp?c  flc  assets. 

Thus,  the  total  amount  that  might  be 
payable  to  unsecured  private  claimants 
would  be  about  $33,000,000,  or  less  than 
81.500  per  claim. 

A  Urge  number  of  claims  may.  however,  be 
found  Invalid  when  the  Office  examines  them 
at  the  time  they  are  considered  for  pay- 
ment. Hence,  total  payments  to  unsecured 
debt  claimants  should  be  leas  than  the 
$33.0C0.0C0  estimate. 

While  most  claimants  will  receive  only 
small  amounts,  a  few  may  receive  large  pay- 
ments. This  analysts  shows  that,  under  19 
large  claims,  a  total  of  $5,000,000  may  be 
payable. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that  other  large 
claims,  not  studied  In  this  analysis,  are 
among  the  claims  currently  being  received 
by  the  Office.  Such  claims  would  not  neces- 
sarily, however.  Increase  the  number  of 
clatrnants  to  whom  large  amounts  would  be 
psyeble.  In  fact.  th?y  should  have  the  op- 
posite result.  Large  claims  are  generally 
concentrated  against  particular  accounts. 
which  become  more  Insolvent  as  additional 
claims  rre  received.  Thus,  if  new  large 
claims  are  received  ap:alnst  already  Insol- 
vent accounts,  the  result  will  be  a  decrease 
In  the  amounts  payable  to  other  c?almanU 
seeking  payment  of  substantial  sums. 

TABLE  I.— Di.^trjbiifion  by  type  of  claim  of 
^timoted  number  of  debt  claims  and  esti- 
mated amounts  payable  under  debt  claims 
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Independence  Day  Declaration  of  the  Free 
Rcfire$entatiTes  W  Ea$teni  European 
NatioB$  * 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  OTCONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following:  Independ- 
ence Day  declaration  of  the  free  repre- 
sentatives of  eastern  European  nations, 
made  public  at  a  press  conference  held 
by  Mr.  Perenc  Na«y,  former  Hungarian 
Premier  and  leader  of  the  Smallholders 
Party,  and  Mr.  Georgij  M.  Dimitrov. 
leader  of  the  Bulgarian  Peasant  Party,  on 
July  3.  1947,  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  felicitating  the  American  pecq^ie  and  its 
democratic  Institutions  on  this  one  hundred 
snd  seventy -first  aiuilversary  of  American 
indcFendeuce,  the  imdersigned  representa- 
tives of  the  peasant  parties  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope— at  this  fateful  moment  when  In  our 
countries  democratic  movements  are  being 
crushed,  self-government  is  being  suppressed 
by  force  and  Independence  is  being  obliter- 
ated— deem  It  to  be  our  duty  to  make  known 
to  the  enlightened  world  our  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  man,  in  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  representative  government. 
We  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  com- 
munity of  our  aims. 

First.  As  leaders  of  the  peasant  parties  in 
our  countries  we  have  fought  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  aims,  which  are  the  alms  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
eastern  Europe.  Our  organizations  represent 
the  Interests  of  more  than  100,000,000  human 
beings.      We     hold     otir     mandates     from 


these  millions  of  citiaens.  now  deprived  of 
tbatar  inalienable  rights.  Vve.  and  not  the 
prasent  subservient  dlcUtors  uho  were 
trained  by  and  are  imposed  on  our  nations 
by  a  foreign  force,  are  the  real  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  We  do  not  believe  in 
vengeance  against  those  who  have  been 
misled.  We  know  only  too  weU  that  our 
erhiusted  people  need  reconciliatiun.  The 
historical  respcmsibility  fur  the  moral  and 
material  destruction  of  our  people  rests  with 
the  present  oppressors  and  their  mastera. 

S:xond.  From  the  ideological  point  of  view 
oar  movements  have  stood  for  and  continue 
to  stand  tar  puliucai  and  economic  democ- 
racy. The  four  fundaaaiBtal  treeioms  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  ttM  princlp:es  of  Um 
United  NaUocs  Charter  for  mtemational 
tmlty  and  coUabcvatioa  have  been  and  re- 
main the  basis  of  our  programs.  We  ^ava 
been  and  continue  to  be  decided  opponents 
of  all  ideologies  with  totallUrian  and  dicta- 
torial tendencies. 

Third.  The  social,  political,  and  economic 
structures  of  our  countries  arc  predicated 
upon  the  Ideas  of  Individual  liberty  and  pri- 
vate ownership  based  on  productive  labor. 
These  are  funcamental  elements  o*  our  con- 
ceptions of  freedom,  human  Integrity,  and 
dcTnocracy.  It  is  for  these  that  our  followers 
have  fought  and  destroyed  feudalism  in  the 
past;  they  have  resisted  naslam  and  fascism 
at  the  price  of  heavy  sacrUlees.  and  continue 
to  resist  the  forces  which  tend  to  efface  the 
individual  and  to  transform  self -government 
into  the  dictatorship  of  a  political  clique. 
We  are  agreed  that  the  necessary  recooclUa- 
tion  ctf  the  individual  and  social  inter ssU  is 
attainable  only  by  free  coopwrativlsm.  and 
therefore  we  are  categorically  oppoaed  to 
general  collectivleations  and  cooperatives 
imposed  by  force  and  carried  to  the  point 
of  reducing  the  population  to  slaverv*  and 
pauperism. 

Fourth.  The  individualistic  and  tadustri- 
ous  peasants,  who  are  behliid  tis,  are  the 
backbone  of  democratic  institutions  In  our 
part  of  the  world.  True  to  our  trust  and  en- 
lightened by  our  recent  experience,  we  re- 
pud. ate  the  practices  of  discrimination  on 
account  of  social  sUtus.  creed,  race,  j)olitlcal 
beliela,  or  occupation.  We  are  guided  by  the 
reccMnmendations  of  the  agrarian  organisa- 
tions of  the  eastern  European  counUies  con- 
cerning economic  and  political  collaboration, 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agrarian  Conference  of  July  19  i2  held 
in  London. 

Fifth.  We  hold  d«a»ccracy  to  be  one  and 
Indivisible.  The  recent  events  in  our  coun- 
tries have  clearly  proved  that  the  so-called 
eastern  democracy  is  but  a  dictaiorship  of 
CcMnmunist  minorities,  imposed  by  foreign 
military  force  which  endeavors  to  perpetuate 
Its  authority  by  means  of  civil  strife  and 
terrorism,  thus  adding  new  destructioru  to 
the  already  accumulated  ruins.  Bending  all 
our  efforts  toward  the  realization  of 
principles,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
of  lasting  peace,  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  and  to  the  general  re- 
bablliUtion  of  Europe.  In  the  past  our  hopes 
were  centered  in  the  League  of  Nations.  Now 
we  place  our  r^iance  for  the  future  on  the 
United  Nations.  At  a  time  when  trusteeships 
are  being  created  for  the  preparation  d  tie- 
pendent  peoples  for  independence  and  seM- 
govemment,  we  stron^y  believe  that  the  de- 
mocracies will  not  permit  the  subjugaticm 
of  nations  which  have  posssessed  "  '  " 
ent  existence  and  cultural 
centmies. 

On  this  Fourth  of  July,  we  raise  our  voices 
on  behalf  of  thoee  who  cannot  speak.  When 
free  people  everywhere  are 
the  birthday  of  this  great  and  ht 
t*on,  we  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  American  people  and  Its  Government 
for  their  generous  support  and  sssistancc 
in  the  realization  of  these  noble  aims.    W* 
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Vlaoko  Macbk. 

I'jce  Premier  of  Yuscslatia, 
Frestdint  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 


Milam  CAoaxLovK. 
Member    of    the    Yugonlav 
ment.  Pre.ndent  of  the  Set' 
JfMuant  Party. 

■BJ  U.  Diunaov, 
Mtmbtr    of    the    Buloanun 
t.  Leader  of  the  Bulgmr- 
sant  Party. 
D   C.  July  4,  1947. 

declaration  was  framed  with 
on  of  the  representatives  of 
and  Polish  Peasant  Parties. 


BACKCaOUNO     «ATniAL— EXCKtns  FBOM   THI 
>KASANT   PtOOIAM 

The  declarat  luu  of  the  International  Agra* 

rlan  Cunferen< «.  the  su<callsd  peasant  pro> 

o  in  the  above  tfMUtfatlon  (In 

signed  in  London  on  July  •, 

latories  of  the  program  wert; 

gimltrs    Mataankteff    (at    that 

executive    rommlttM   of    ths 

•uUarlan   Agrjirtaii  National  Oaloni 

C'.-et'hi)alova)  la  Dr  Ladtiia?  PNsrabend: 
Jail  t  irhiter  (  members  of  th*  CMehoalovak 
Ouvernment  1  1  eailt) 

OrMc*;  Dr  /rnaidaa  Cwpsrnarna  (attachsd 
to  the  Greek  Mtiiiatry  of  Pinanc*  lit  Ltrnduiii, 

Huniirtrv:  Arttoiit  Dfthtel  ( worked  at  tht 
OiMlMltovak  \i<rtrtrmv  of  Akrtrviltitre.  and 
In  MMCh  luni  ii*rt  Prakue  (or  Bitnlnndi; 
Oount  MMhavl  Karuivi  (praaideitt  n(  the  Nun* 
gartan  commit  tee  lit  Utitdim) 

Piilaiid  •tinmuv  Mikniajctyk  (Deputy 
Prune  Mint«t«r  of  the,  fHtiuh  dtveMtment 
Ut  exile);  WKnId  B  Ktileiskl  mecrrtary  to 
IIM  Polish  Na  lonal  Cotiiicit  in  London  1, 

RuoMnia:  tr.  Pavel  Pavel  (at  that  time 
•loM  eollabontor  of  llaniu). 

YugtMlavta:  Dr  Rudolf  Bteanle  (deputy 
MWrnor  of  tl  e  Yugoslav  National  Bank  In 
London);  Rev.  Francis  Oabrovaek  (connected 
with  the  Tugoilav  Oovernment  in  exile);  Dr. 
Mttan  Oavrllo  Ic  (UliUsUr  of  the  Yugoslav 
Gtovernment  l;i  London) 

(Note:  Dr.  Blcanlc  expressed  later  the 
Ttew  that.  If  the  conditions  prevailing  In 
May  1344  had  existed  in  194;2  he  would  not 
have  slgnad  tl  •  pNgnm.  1 

Th*  program  atatwl  Inter  alia: 

"We  declare  that  we  remain  opposed  to 
dictatorship  li  all  its  forma  and  heartily 
aMOCtet*  ours«  Ives  with  the  United  Nations. 

"We  endorse  the  general  ptirpose  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.     •     •     • 

"The  Nazis  regard  central  and  eastern 
Burop*  as  thn  booty  which  they  hope  to 
extract  from    hU  war. 

"After  victory  w  BMai  b«  laUcved  from 
the  grtp  of  tht  Oww  taaBaMMr;  and  this 
can  only  be  ac  ileved  by  opening  n*w  markeU 


for  us  in  Britain  and  western  E\irope.  and 
by  a  closer  all-round  association  between  us 
and  the  United  Nations.  The  permanent 
subjection  of  this  region  by  Germany  would 
mean  German  domination  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent: and  this  would  Involve  not  merely 
the  final  suppression  of  liberty  In  the  nations 
concerned,  but  Insecurity  for  all.  Including 
the  great  powers  themselves. 

"We  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  principle  of 
democracy  and  the  "foxur  freedoms"  pro- 
claimed by  President  Roosevelt.  We  believe 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  and 
to  interpret  their  own  destiny  is  essential 
in  human  destiny. 

The  main  basts  on  which  a  sound  and 
progressive  agricultural  community  can  be 
built  up  Is  that  of  Individual  and  peasant- 
owned  farms.  We  do  not.  however,  believe 
that  the  peasant  can  live  in  isolation,  and 
we  reccgntM  the  desirability  of  voluntary 
cooperation  in  land  cultivation. 

"Experience  of  the  past  20  years  proves 
that  land  reforms  alone  are  not  sufficient. 
They  must  be  followed  by  further  construc- 
tive measures.  The  peasants  themselves 
should  control  marketing,  credit,  and  the 
supply  of  aKrlcultural  equipment  by  their 
own  institutions,  democratically  organized. 
This  method  of  combined  action,  being  the 
practical  expression  of  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple, should  be  extended  to  factories  for 
processing  agricultural  products,  to  the 
msrkets  of  the  products  thus  made,  to 
village  communities  engaged  on  special  types 
of  production,  and  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural education. 

"The  exaggerated  nationalism  of  the  iilne- 
t**nth  century  gave  us  a  legacy  of  national 
suife.  We  desire  in  the  twentieth  centiu-y 
to  serve  better  cause.  We  are  all  fighitng 
for  our  nations  against  Nazi  tyranny:  but 
when,  with  the  aid  of  Britain.  America,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  won  our  freedom 
once  more,  «|a  are  determined  to  bury  ptist 
feuda  and  to  show  the  world  that  we  have  a 
common  purpose." 


PttMiifftr  Trgiiap«HatiMi  in  Ik*  N«rtk 


IXTFNilON  OF  RFMARK8 

or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

Uf  VAUrvMINU 

IN  TMB  NUUM  or  RiriliaiNTATlVIt 
TWHday,  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  In  on* 
or  two  ln»t:tn<'ps  m  the  pgut  I  h»v#  mm- 
tlonrd  to  ttir  H0U.1C  the  thoroughly  dl.^- 
grarpful  conditions  of  pa.'^Hcnger  trans- 
porutlon  on  wgrtlmf-bullt  tran.^ports 
now  used  for  pa.o.sengcr  transportation 
In  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  following  article,  published  In  the 
Wa.shlngton  Dally  News  of  July  21.  Is.  to 
the  best  of  my  l)elief .  an  accurate  account 
of  conditions  now  exiting  on  many  of 
these  ships  and  illustrates  most  forcibly 
the  need  that  the  Congress  shall  soon 
take  some  action  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  suitable  passenger  vessels  for 
service  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
North  Atlantic: 

SOMZaOOT  O1T0HT  TO  CLZAN  tTF  OS  ZZNAMZ  THZ 
STSAMSHIP   "ZXMtZ  FTLZ" 

(By  Theodore  Andrlca) 
BazMZN.    GzaMAMT,   July    18.— Friends   of 
the  late  Brnie  Pyle  should  start  a  concerted 
action  to  remove  his  name  from  the  former 
troop  slUp  which  la  now  bearing  it. 


»ke  one  marvel 
of  the  vessel, 
ravel  on  It. 
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lion  Bill 
PMARK8 

[OWENS 
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f.  1947 
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eral  way.  the  people  probably  were  indticed  to 
believe  that  the  bUl  was  intended  to  establish 
BOOM  sort  of  unity  of  command  over  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  to  simplify  the 
problem  of  national  defense,  and  to  achieve 
economy  In  the  proctirement  of  material  and 
supplies 

These  supposed  objectives,  however,  were 
merely  a  smoke  screen  for  what  the  bUl  actu- 
ally does.  First,  It  Is  fatal  to  hope  that 
the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  can  be  subordi- 
nated in  defense  plans  to  an  army  of  ctvUian 
soldiers,  organized  around  the  National 
Guard.  The  bill  Is  predicated  upon  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  an  immense  regular  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishment.  The  pendmg 
conscription  bill,  already  approved  by  a 
House  subcommittee,  alone  would  produce 
this  result,  for  upwards  of  100,000  of&cere  and 
men.  at  the  very  least,  woxild  be  constantly 
required  for  training  the  draftees. 

Second,  the  bill  injects  the  Army  and  Navy 
Into  fields  which  were  hitherto  considered  to 
be  solely  of  civilian  concern.  Through  the 
Bupersecretary  of  national  defense,  and  the 
Bubsecretaries  of  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
they  are  to  have  a  voice — and  probably  a 
controlling  voice — In  foreign  policy,  in  ob- 
taining access  to  raw  materials  in  foreign 
lands  by  whatever  ine&ns  are  required,  in 
regimenting  industry  for  war.  In  directing 
scientific  research,  and  in  ninulng  a  spy  serv- 
ice at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Third,  the  executive  order  by  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  proposes  to  Implement  the  leg- 
islation provides  for  the  use  of  "such  mis- 
sions and  detachments  for  service  In  foreign 
countries  as  may  be  required  to  support  the 
national  policies  and  Interests  of  the  United 
States."  Language  so  vague  Is  subject  to 
alarming  constructloaa.  There  Is  no  author- 
ization here  that  Congress  Is  to  be  consulted 
If  the  President  is  persuaded  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  get  Into  military  adventures  and 
nondeclarsd  wars  anywhere  on  earth. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  President,  In  a 
companion  bill  now  pending,  usks  the  fur- 
thar  authority  to  send  troops  to  put  down 
intarnal  disordeis  in  for*tgn  countries,  to 
pullc*  th*m.  maintain  th*  open-door  poltcy, 
roanag*  waterways,  and  advano*  American 
economic  Intereata,  Th*  only  reatralnu  ar* 
that  th*  for*lgn  gov*rnmont  concerned  must 
ask  for  th*  troops,  and  that  the  Pr**id*nt 
must  judg*  iiitsrventKM)  to  b*  In  th*  national 
itilsiest  (It  the  Untied  ilat*s.  Again  th*r*  Is 
no  reeognitum  that,  oonstituttonally,  Oon* 
grass  aloDs  has  th*  war-makutg  puw*r. 

Th*  untnoatiun  bill  tan't  going  to  mean 
a  aauUlvr  and  l*a*  •apeitaiv*  Army  and  Navy, 
but  a  bigg*r,  b*tur,  and  more  arrogant  pair 
of  servioM  It  glVM  the  mllltarlMta  power  in 
Bph*r*s  hitherto  clo**d  to  ihsm  It  eonstl- 
tut**  an  *«  post  facto  ratincstlon  of  Mr. 
Roo**v»lt'B  one-man  cnmmltmenU  to  lllecal 
war*.  Buch  war*  now  become  perfectly  per- 
missible. 

Congres*.  If  It  p*rmiu  this  legislation  to 
stand,  will  live  to  rue  the  day,  for  It  has  cs- 
tablUhed  the  means  of  destroying  the  Re- 
public. 


Jisticc  for  ScMMr  Citisens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rtoxioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this,  the  flrst  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  comes  to  a  close.  It  occurs  to 
me  In  reviewing  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing the  past  7  months  that  there  has 
been   a   gvoss   and   grievous   omission. 


There  has  been  much  said  and  done  in 
behalf  of  veterans,  displaced  persons, 
Government  employees,  the  laboring 
man,  business  executives,  the  white-collar 
worker,  and  the  farmer,  but  with  few 
exceptions  there  has  been  little  if  any- 
thing said  or  done  for  the  old  people  of 
this  country.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  medical  science,  the  percent  of  our 
population  over  60  years  of  age  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing.  According  to 
the  Social  Security  Board  the  percent  of 
our  population  over  60  years  in  1930  was 
8.6  percent.  In  1945  it  was  11  percen.. 
and  in  1950  it  is  estimated  to  be  12  per- 
cent and  by  1970  20  percent.  We  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  problem  when 
we  observe  that  all  employers  without 
exception  insist  on  youth  when  hiring 
new  employees  and  are  always  looking 
for  opportunities  to  replace  an  employee 
60  years  old  with  a  younger  one. 

My  district  of  south  Piorida,  by  reason 
of  its  warm  climate  and  favorable  living 
conditions,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  resi- 
dence of  more  and  more  people  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  60.  and  who  are  at- 
tempting to  live  out  the  balance  of  their 
lives  on  meager  ok  age  benefits,  small 
savings,  and  insurance  payments.  By 
reason  of  the  hi£h  cost  of  living,  many 
of  these  people  are  finding  it  next  to 
impossible  to  make  ends  meet  and  are 
forced  to  become  subjects  of  charity 
against  their  wishes.  You  may  ask, 
"Well,  what  about  old-age  assistance?" 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  live  on  monthly 
payments  of  $83.0«?  That  Is  what  old- 
age  assistance  Is  providing  to  the  old 
people  In  my  district.  It  is  absurd  even 
to  think  that  they  can  live  on  such  a 
small  sum. 

Thli  problem,  however,  is  not  one 
that  is  peculiar  to  Florida  or  California 
even  though  the  need  has  become  more 
presiing  in  thowe  two  Statea  bectuiie  of 
the  number  of  their  oM  people.  The 
problem  U  Nation-wide  and  tfTects  with 
IncreaalrMf  presaure  every  dlatrlet  In 
evtry  State  In  the  United  States,  The 
time  has  oome  when  we  can  no  lonter 
Itnorv  thU  growinf  problem,  and  thin 
CongreMi  should  itart  making  plani  to 
meet  it  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Or^Ron  lllr. 
ANOgLL )  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
lllr.  PiTsaaoMi  introduced  a  bill  known 
as  H.  R,  16.  which  attacks  the  problem 
boldly  and  afflrmatively.  The  bill  not 
only  recognises  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding for  the  welfare  of  everyone  over 
60  years  of  age.  but  in  so  doing  it  Insures 
a  stable  purchasing  power  which  is  so 
vital  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  has 
been  pigeonholed  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
nor  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  For 
that  reason  there  has  been  placed  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  committee  and  bring  the  bill  before 
the  House.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I 
have  signed  that  petition  as  have  all  the 
Members  of  the  Florida  delegation,  and 
I  urge  others  to  do  so.  The  sooner  we 
can  start  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
the  sooner  we  can  acquaint  the  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  the  ever-growing  importance  of 
the  problem,  the  sooner  the  remedy  will 


be  arrived  at.  and  the  sooner  the  old 
people  will  be  saved  from  the  ignominy 
of  charity.  When  we  stop  to  consider 
that  one-fifth  of  our  population  will  soon 
be  over  60  years  old,  n<mproductlve.  and 
in  need  of  assistance  rewarding  them  for 
previous  years  of  hard  work,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  and  the  dire  neces- 
sity for  the  Congress  to  begin  moving 
toward  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  fljwery  and 
sentimental  speeches  about  the  old  peo- 
ple and  our  filial  duty  to  them.  Much 
Xime  could  be  consumed  in  pointing  cut 
the  great  contribution  which  they  have 
previously  made  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  this  country,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  approach  this  problem  from  that  level, 
as  I  think  the  problem  of  a&sL<;tance  for 
old  people  is  not  alone  sentimental,  but 
practical  and  realistic.  The  problem  is 
basically  an  economic  one  which  is 
vitally  and  inextricably  bound  up  with 
our  whole  economic  structure  and  one 
which,  if  not  met  now.  will  in  the  future 
plague  and  weigh  down  our  entire 
economy.  The  logic  presented  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  the  figrres  is 
persuasive  enough.  It  should  be  met  on 
that  basis  and  it  should  be  met  imme- 
diately. 


Sectioa  32  Fim^s  Utei  tm  C«Mmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KOIf .  REIO  F.  MURRAY 


or  WWCOMMM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRESEirrATIVn 

Tumiay.  Juty  Z2. 1947 

Mr  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  section  S2  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Afrlculture  bjr 
Netting  aside  SO  percent  of  the  rufttom 
rerelpts  has  provided  a  fund  of  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  f\fljr  millions  of 
dollars  per  year,  This  Is  a  huff  sum 
of  put)llc  funds  to  be  turning  over  to  any 
public  omclal.  I  May  ttiU  without  anjf 
personal  reference  to  the  prpi^inl  ScC- 
reUry  of  Agriculture.  The  set-aaMt  was 
provided  to  furnish  funds  (0  ttapoae  of 
AtrtcuUure  surpiuscN,  iteUoiilflB  and 
crop  favoritism  could  be  expected.  It 
t.s  one  propoaltion  to  Ktart  a  new-tue 
program  for  a  product  but  It  ovei  reaches 
a  new-use  program  when  It  is  extended 
to  a  million  dollar  yearly  sutasidy  to  a 
few  manufacturers  using  cotton  for  in- 
sulating purposes. 

Here  is  one  more  example  of  c\  ersub- 
sidizing  soil  depleting  crops.  An  embargo 
was  erected  on  cotton  imports  to  secure 
funds  for  the  oversubsidizing  of  a  aoil- 
depleting  crop  like  cotton,  the  New  Deal 
reduced  the  duty  and  invited  the  impor- 
tation of  livestock  and  livestock  prodnels. 
Then  30  percent  of  the  custom  receipts 
was  set  aside  as  section  32  funds  to  be 
used  to  oversub&idize  a  soil-depleting 
crop.  Then  we  hear  talk  about  soil  cun- 
servatlon  with  more  demands  for  more 
appropriations. 

The  official  table  showing  the  subildlg- 
ing  of  cotton  with  funds  obtained  by 
taking  30  percent  of  the  custom  receipts 
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MARION  T.  BENNETT 


or  MISSOURI 
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Tuesiay.  July  22.  1947 


of     Missouri.       Mr. 
a  week  now  the  Demo- 
body  of  the  Congress 
bustering  a  resolution  to 
whitewashing  of  the  1946 
in  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
General  and  the  district 
here  is  nothing  they  seek 
tactics,  it  is  difficult  to 
hey  are  resorted  to.    The 
are  demanding  favor- 
the  Kem   resolution   to 
of  Inquiry  on  this  na- 
which  reaches  so  near  the 

Journal-American  yes- 

the  following  article,  by 

giving  the  background 

series  of  events  which 

ssouri's  hour  of  shame: 

Kansas  CrrT's  Poll  Scandal 

Charles  Ftuston) 

July  21. — A  year  ago  President 

mniDned    to    the    White    House 

Pen  Icrgast.  heir  to  the  political 

City  ruled  for  years  by  his 

uicle.  Tom  Pendergast. 

ordered  young  Jim  to  purge 

rebel  Democratic  CongrcM- 

Preeident's  home  domain  in 

Mo. 

Slaughter  had  opposed 
policies  In  the  powerful 
Cteamlttee. 


coin(  lalned 


H<>uae 


IN    HIS   WAaO   HI 

mat  ter  that  the  Pendergast  ma> 
hiid  endorsed  Slaughter  for  re- 


nominrtlcn  nt  the  August  8.  1946  primary 
elections  for  Federal  and  State  ofQces. 
Slau;  h:er  wus  running  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional DUtrict. 

Triunan  v. as  the  boss. 

Tuung  Jlir.  returned  to  Kansas  City  and 
called  In  his  word  heelers. 

He  pointed  to  a  framed  $6  White  House 
check  hpn^in^  over  his  ties':  Dutcd  Decem- 
ber 7.  1945.  It  signified  that  Harry  Truman 
was  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the  Pen- 
dergasl-operated  Jackson  County  Votin-^ 
Club.  And  he  was  still  the  club's  vice  presi- 
dent, too. 

Attached  to  the  framed  check  was  a  letter 
to  •  D?ar  Jim  "  declaring: 

"l  hope  the  outfit  is  sflU  doing  good."  It 
was  signed.    'Sincerely  yours.  Harry." 

Shortly  after — on  July  8.  194<J — Pendert?ast 
announced  the  machine  had  thrown  Slaugh- 
ter overboard  The  outfit  would  now  support 
attorney  Enois  Axtell.  38.  Axtell  was  picked 
by  Truman,  who  knew  the  young  lawyer  as 
a  boy.  The  elder  Axteil's  farm  adjoined  the 
Truman   farm 

Truman's  pturge  order  unleashed  a  sordid 
chain  of  events,  including  a  murder,  dynamit- 
ing, and  wholesale  ballot  thefts,  which  have 
shaken  Kansas  City  to  the  roots. 

The  repercussions  have  been  felt  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  shaking  the  faith  of 
the  average  voter  In  the  "sacredness  of  the 
secret  ballot  and  the  fundamental  principle 
of  universal  BUffrage  " 

Recently,  on  the  Senate  floor.  Missouri's 
own  Senator  Kzm  exclaimed  : 

•The  vital  Issue  is  none  other  than  that 
of  free  elections,  the  bedrock  of  oxir  free 
institutions." 

It  will  become  one  of  the  major  Issues  In 
the  1948  Presidential  campaign. 

The  new  Pendergast  outfit  went  to  town. 

What  happened  since  last  August  over- 
shadows the  scandals  of  the  1936  Kansas 
City  vote-fraud  inquiry  which  sent  359  boys 
of  the  old  Pendergast  gang  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

It  should  be  told  here  that  all  of  the  old 
gang  were  out  of  the  big  house  before  last 
Augxist,  what  with  Presidential  pardons  and 
other  clemency  potions  passed  around. 

The  machine-controlled  precincts  de- 
livered,   all    right.    They    rolled    up    snU- 
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On  Capitol  Hill,  howettr,  lawmaker*  cried: 
"A  hasp  and  a  look  to  the  wall-known  ampti 
barn." 
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or 
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ur  NEW  Yoax 
IN  THB  MOimi  OP  RVRSSINTATXVBS 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  f\nd  there  are  pinks,  reds,  and  so-called 
border  line  "liberals"  who  resent  any 
reference  to  communism,  yet  to  patriotic 
Americans  the  penetration  of  Commu- 
nists into  the  Army,  Navy.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Into  every  key  position  of  Gov- 
ernment is  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  our  Republic.  The 
exposure  of  the  various  hidden  dens  of 
reptiles  causes  loud  hissing  when  the 
sunlight  finally  penetrates  the  hiding 
places  of  these  subversive  elements. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  by  Mr.  Pred  Brenckman. 
Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Orange  Monthly: 

Communism  in  Amekica 

THZ31X  ABl  TSKMnrS  IN  THE  TIMBE«S  OF  OTJ« 
NATIONAL  STIUCTtTRI  TODAY,  AND  THET  SOMI- 
TIMI8  IMPIDE  THk  WHDXS  OF  PROGRESS 

( By  Pred  Brenckman ) 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  after  hearings  and  an  investiga- 
tion, reported  on  May  31  that  the  76-day 
strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Allls-Chalmers  Co.. 
aaar  Milwaukee.  In  1941  was  called  under  the 
Erection  of  the  Communist  Party  because 
of  the  imporunt  work  being  done  there  for 
the  Navy,  it  placed  the  seal  of  official  verl- 
flcaUon  on  a  conclusion  that  many  well  In- 
formed people  already  had  reached  them- 
selves. 

Soviet  Russia  had  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
with  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  strike  and 
was  opposing  as  imperialistic  the  war  with 
Germany  then  being  fought  by  the  Allies 
with  the  aid  of  materials  from  the  United 
States.  As  matters  then  stood.  American 
Communists  were  opposed  to  oiur  prepared- 
ness program.  But  the  moment  Hitler  at- 
tacked Buasla.  they  experienced  a  change  of 
heart,  and  when  the  United  States  was  drawn 
Into  the  war  as  a  belligerent  by  the  Japanese 
svsult  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  CommunlsU  of 
this  country  were  among  the  most  vociferous 
advocates  of  the  opening  of  a  secoud  front  in 
Europe.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  Com- 
munists of  this  country  bear  allegiance  to 
Russia,  and  not  to  the  United  States. 

etJBUCATION  DEFESRED 

Publication  of  the  full  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  reference  has  been  made 
has  been  deterred  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  which  the  document 
was  turned  over  as  evidence  of  false  testi- 
mony by  Harold  ChrlstolTel  and  Robert 
Buse.  Mr  Chrlstoffel  was  president  of  Local 
248.  United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO.  when 
the  Allis-Chalmers  strike  of  1941  was  called. 
Mr.  Buse.  now  president,  directed  the  329- 
day  strike  at  the  same  plant  which  ended  on 
March  23  this  year,  and  which  has  also  been 
called  Communist-Inspired. 

The  AllU-Chalmers  plant,  which  had  de- 
fense orders  aggregating  $45,000,000.  was 
singled  out  by  the  Communist  leaders  as 
a  focal   point  in  1941  because  of  the  work 
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tman  coMMVNtar  aANNca 

The  whole  country  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  in  the  May  Day  parade  in  New  York 
City  this  year  thouaaails  who  wore  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  SUtes  marched  under 
the  Communist  banner.  The  Dally  Worker. 
Communist  Party  publication,  boasted  that 
the  largest  group  of  veterans  in  the  parade 
were  members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"Men  and  women  from  all  the  armed 
services."  said  the  Dally  Worker,  "soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  Wacs.  Waves,  and  Spars, 
made  up  the  Communist  contingent  of  4,500 
veterans.  The  Commtmlst  vets — men  and 
women— marched  by  in  spick  and  span  uni- 
forms and  smartly  dressed  lines  and  shout- 
ing recruiting  slogans  together.  Join  the 
Communist  Party!  Fight  for  freedom,  they 
shouted.  Jem  the  Communist  Party!  Fight 
for  peace!" 

Representative  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  coair- 
man  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  called  on  the  heads  of  the  armed 
services  to  take  action  against  uniformed 
persons  who  took  part  In  this  parade,  which 
he  termed  a  "treasonable  demonstration" 
which  provided  "flagrant  evidence"  of  infil- 
tration by  Communists  Into  the  armed  forces. 

In  1942  Francis  Biddle,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  In  reviewing  the 
deportation  proceedings  of  Harry  Bridges, 
found  that  the  Communist  Party  from  the 
time  of  its  Inception  In  1919  believes  In, 
advises,  advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
violence. 

ON   FEDERAI.  PAT  ROLL 

Nevertheless,  many  Communists  have  held 
important  {xjaltlons  under  the  Government 
during  recent  years.  According  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  o' 
Investigation,  since  July  1.  1941.  his  organ- 
ization has  Investigated  6,193  cases  unde:- 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  forbids  nembershlp  on 
the  part  of  any  Government  employee  In  any 
organization  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  u 
numt)er  of  organizations.  In  addition  to  the 
Communist  Party,  are  subversive  under  the 
Hatch  Act  becatise  of  Communist  influence. 
Over  100  Federal  employees  were  dschargetl 
as  a  result  of  these  Investigations,  21  re- 
signed, and  in  75  cases  administrative  action 
was  taken  by  the  various  departments.  A 
total  of  1,906  Individuals  with  communistic, 
affiliations  are  no  longer  employed  by  th<; 
Government,  while  more  than  120  cases  are 
presently  pending  in  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. While  this  sounds  somewhat  Unpres- 
slve,  the  feeling  is  that  the  surface  ha;? 
merely  been  scratched.  Those  who  are  bes-. 
qualified  to  Judge  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  still  plenty  of  Communists  on  th<5 
Federal  pay  roll,  and  a  systematic  campaign 
must  be  waged  to  drive  them  out. 

INFTLTRATING   UNIONS 

Nobody  In  the  United  States  knows  more 
about  the  workings  of  the  Communists  than 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  declares  that  the  Communist 
tactic  of  infiltrating  labor  unions  stems  from 


tha  aarliaat  taMhiap  of  Karl  Marx,  which 
have  been  rattaratad  by  party  apokaaman 
down  through  tha  years.  Ttity  raaort  to  any 
maana  whataoaver  to  fain  thtlr  ande  and 
often  succead  In  Ratting  control  of  labor 
unions  and  taking  tham  ovar  bafora  the  raiik 
and  Ala  of  the  mambait  art  awar*  of  what 
has  happened. 

Tha  American  Federation  of  Labor  ban  dona 
Ita  beat  to  keep  Cummunitts  frrm  entrmrh* 
Ini  themaelvee  in  the  unione  aAUatrd  Hith 
tba  federation, 

PhUlp  Murray,  preatdent  of  tha  CIO.  ta  a 
member  of  tha  Oatholic  Church,  which  ab- 
hors the  doctrines  of  comrauntam.  which  are 
baaed  on  athaiam.  But  the  fact  remain*  thst 
many  Communista  hold  key  posltlone  In 
unions  that  come  under  tha  CIO.  Occasion* 
ally  Murray  announces  his  determination  to 
throw  the  CommualsU  out,  but  they  are  like 
termites  In  the  timbers  of  a  bouae  It  Is 
difficult  to  eradicate  them. 

Communists  are  arell  schooled  In  the  tac- 
tics of  propaganda.  They  are  past  masters 
in  stirring  up  hate,  discontent,  and  sedition. 
They  know  how  to  worm  their  way  Into  key 
positions  where  they  can  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  truth,  practice  deception,  divide  the 
people  against  each  other,  and  demoralise 
society  In  general. 

It  has  been  noted  that  Communists  are 
prolific  letter  writers.  Some  of  the  most 
energetic  follow  the  practice  of  directing 
numerous  letters  of  protest  to  editors,  but 
signing  a  different  name  to  each.  Members 
of  Congress  know  Immediately  when  the 
Communists  are  launching  a  campaign  by 
the  flood  of  mall  that  follows  the  party  line. 
Nor  Is  the  motion -picture  Industry  over- 
looked. Communist  influence  at  Hollywood 
is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  said 
that  the  party  is  content  and  highly  pleased 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  inserted  Into  a  pic- 
ture a  line,  a  scene,  or  a  sequence  conveying 
the  Communist  lesson,  and  more  ptuljcularly 
if  they  can  keep  out  anything  that  would 
injure  the  Communist  cause.  It  Is  reported 
that  some  producers  and  studio  heads  realize 
the  possibility  that  the  entire  industry  faces 
serious  embarrassment  because  it  might  be- 
come the  springboard  for  the  dissemination 
of  Communist  propaganda. 

SEEK    RADIO   CHANNELS 

The  party  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
printing  press  alone  to  spread  Its  propa- 
ganda. Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
have  taken  to  the  air,  and  they  are  today 
making  efforts  to  secure  radio  channels. 

America's  Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  which  is 
a  fine  institution,  recently  devoted  one  of 
its  programs  to  a  debate  on  communism.  It 
was  rather  surprising  to  hear  a  prominent 
E^plscopal  clergyman,  speaking  In  the  most 
cultured  accents,  proclaim  his  belief  thst 
the  chtirch  and  communism  could  get  along 
together  splendidly.  No  wonder  that  Doro- 
thy Thompson.  CMie  of  the  speakers  oppos- 
ing communism,  remarked  that  the  fellow 
travelers  sometimes  succeeded  In  seducing 
even  preachers.  We  might  as  well  think  of 
being  happy  with  snakes  in  our  boots  as 
to  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  com- 
munism Is  not  Incompatible  with  all  that 
every  decent  American  holds  most  dear. 

According  to  the  best  available  Informa- 
tion, there  are  alx)ut  75.000  enrolled  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States.  New  York  leads,  with  30XKK)  mem- 
bers, followed  by  California,  with  8.500:  IIU- 
nols,  6,500;  Ohio.  3,800.  Oregon,  3.600;  Wash- 
ington. 2,750;  New  Jersey,  2.487;  and  Mich- 
igan. 2.135. 

However,  the  Communists  themselves 
claim  tliat  for  every  party  memlier  they  baec, 
there  are  10  others  who  are  ready  and  win- 
ing to  do  the  party  8  bidding.  Quite  a  pro- 
portion of  these  are  self-styled  liberals  and 
intellectuals,  who  appear  to  have  been  bom 
without  the  saving  quality  of  common  aaaaa. 
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Tu  'sday  July  22.  1947 
Mr.     BYllNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 


will  vote  against  H.  R.  29. 
a  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  require- 
ment for  tl  e  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
te  to  voting  in  a  primary 
or  other  election. 

Becau.se  elf  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  wish  to  make  my  position  ab- 
solutely clea  r. 

I  am  op]iosed  to  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax  a.«  I  requirement  to  be  met  be- 
fore qualiflt  ation  as  a  voter.  It  is  out- 
moded, unf  lir.  discriminatory,  and  un- 
democratic. I  am  opposed  to  the  type 
of  political  systems  that  have  been  built 
up  in  sever  il  of  our  States  largely  be- 
cause of  t  lis  unfair  voting  qualifica- 
tion. 

I  l>elieve  the  poll  tax  should  be 
abolished. 

Why.  tbei.  do  1  cast  my  votj  against 
thi.s  bill? 

I  do  so  tecaase  this  bill,  while  striv- 
ing to  cor  ect  an  admitted  evil,  en- 
courages a  ;  till  greater  one — the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  basic  rights  of  the  several 
States,  in  :hLs  case,  the  right  of  the 
States  to  d(  termine  the  qualifications  of 
their  voter;,  within  the  limitations  laid 
down  by  the  Cans.itutlon. 

That  ng  It  is  carefully  written  into 
that  docum  >nt.  Can  we  take  away  that 
right  by  CO  igresslonal  action?  Can  we 
take  away  hat  right  without  obtaining 
the  permiss  on  of  the  States  through  the 
regular  con  titutional  process? 

I  do  not  Ifelieve  we  can;  I  believe  this 
bill  is  unconstitutional.  If  I  am  wrong, 
if  the  Supr>me  Court  upholds  this  law. 
then  we  hsve  broken,  by  that  process, 
the  right  of  the  individual  States  to  de- 
termine the  qualifications  of  their  voters. 
If  that  hap!  ens.  if  we  can  lawfully  say  to 
the  States.  '"You  can  no  longer  qualify 
your  voters  by  this  means."  then  can  we 
not.  Just  as  lawfully,  by  passage  of  an- 
other law.  say  to  the  States.  "You  must 
now  qualify  your  voters  in  such  and  such 
a  manner"?  If  that  is  the  full  import 
of  this  bill,  it  is  a  sickening  blow  at  our 
Federal  syst  em  of  Government.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  strongly  oppose  it. 

If  we  car  not.  or  should  not.  do  it  by 
statute.  hoM  then  can  we  do  away  with 
this  undemccratic  institution? 

There  is  o  ily  one  way.  of  course.  That 
Is  by  the  le  cal  way.  That  is  by  asking 
the  canacot  of  the  States  to  take  from 
them^a  pttfllon  of  a  certain  right  which 
we  guaranteed  to  them  in  a  document 
iiigned  in  order  to  make  the 
Union  of  th;  States  possible.  It  can  be 
done  by  th  ■  submission  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  such  as  is  proposed  in 
Resolution  73.  which  would 
State  to  deny  the  right  of 
to  vote  because  of  his  fail- 
ure to  pay  s  poll  or  property  tax. 

I  am  con  ident  that  such  an  amend- 
ment woulJ  pass  the  House.  I  am 
equally  ceriain  that  it  would  succeed  in 


House  Joint 
forbid  any 
any  citizen 


the  other  body.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  quickly  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  our  States.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion then  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
have  this  particular  right — the  right  to 
levy  poll  taxes — taken  away  from  them. 

We  should  then  have  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally accomplished  our  purpose. 
Even  mere  important  than  that,  we 
should  have  kept  faith  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  our  Constitution  by  pre- 
serving the  right  of  the  States  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  their  voters, 
within  the  limitations  which  they  them- 
selves have  agreed  to  accept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  this  session,  real- 
izing the  importance  of  this  issue.  I  asked 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  a 
summary  of  the  arguments,  both  for  and 
against  relief  by  statute.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  summary,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Home,  of  the 
Federal  Law  Section.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  includ«.d  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Thx  Poll-tax  Quzstion 

I.    INTlOOUCnON 

The  controversy  over  State  poll  taxes  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Congreaa 
in  recent  years  haa  revolved  largely  around 
a  single  question :  Is  the  requirement  of  the 
payment  of  a  tax  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
voting  a  "qualification"  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution? 

One  school  of  thought  rends  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2.  In  the  light  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Constitution  and  court  dec'.si  ns 
and  concludes  that  the  poll  tax  Is  a  qual  ti- 
cation  the  destruction  of  which  will  require 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
therefore  opposes  an  attempt  at  abolishment 
by  miwini  of  an  act  of  CongrcM  on  constltu- 
tl(»al  grounds. 

The  other  school  of  thought  contends  that 
the  poll  cax  Is  a  pretended  quallflcatton   >ear< 
Ing  no  relationship  to  the  real  qualificatirnaj 
of  a  voter:  that  it  la  merely  a  device  whereby] 
a  large   segment  of   the   population   Is   dis-| 
eafranchised      This    school    reads    article    I. 
sections  i  and  4.  together  throughout  their 
constltuttoniil   development   and    tnterprera-J 
tlon  concludmif  that  an  amendment   is  un-1 
nec«Mar>-.  In  fact  that  It  Is  undestrnbte  in 
that   such    an    amendment    would    lend   re- 
spectability to  other  schemes  for  dlsenfran« 
chlslng  segments  of  the  population  by  meana* 
of  pretended  qualifications. 

In  both  schools  are  found  outspoken  «dM>. 
cates  of  the  abolishment  of  the  pfril  tes  a-  a 
prerequisite  to  voting. 

It.    CONSTrrCTTONAL     mOVISIONS      INVOLVtD 

The  controversy  over  the  poll  tax.  Insofar 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  laHi  is 
concerned,  revolves  about  the  application, 
meealng.  and  intention  of  the  following  pro- 1 
rlelooa: 

J.  Artwle  I.  section  1 

The  Hous^  of  R*preeentatlves  shall  t)e 
composed  of  Members  choecn  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shaP  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legls* 
lature. 

2    Article  I.  section  4 

"The  tlmee.  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Represent*-] 
ttvea.  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  Bute  by  the 
leglslattire  thereof:  but  the  Congreea  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  sucb  regula- 
tions, except  as  to  the  ptaeea  oX  choosing 
Senators." 

3.  Article  I.  section  i.  cieiue  ii 

"The  Congress  ahall  have  power     •     •     • 

To  make  ail  Uwa  which  shall  ba  aaeaMary 

and  proper  for  carrying  Into  i  iwillluu   the 

foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
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Federal  offlcers.  then  Congress  can  clearly 
legislate  to  protect  the  Federal  right.  If  the 
poll  tax  is  hot  a  legitimate  qualification  for 
Federal  suffrage  in  the  constitutional  sense, 
Congress  has  the  power  to  protect  the  rights 
of  national  citizenship  A  constitutional 
amendment  Is  not  necessary  to  achieve  a  re- 
sult within  the  existing  power  of  Congress. 
(Pressman,  p  38.) 

2.  Since  the  right  of  American  cittiens  to 
vote  for  Federal  ofBcers  Is  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
has  the  clear  authority  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  free  exercise  of  such  a  right. 

3.  Congress  has  ample  power  to  pass  H  R. 
7.  This  power  Is  available  to  Congress  re- 
gardleas  whether  •^he  poll-tax  statutes  of  the 
various  States  are  unconsltutional  or  not. 
(Preasman,  p  34.) 

4.  The  SUtes  do  not  have  any  authority 
to  Impose  any  and  all  types  of  conditions 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  vote  for  Federal  offlcers  merely  by 
terming  such  conditions  "qualifications" 
of  electors.  Where  such  conditions  acttially 
have  no  reasonable  relationship  to  the  quali- 
fications for  discharging  the  obligation  of 
cltlzenahip  by  voting.  Congress  may.  In  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  Integrity  of  the 
Federal  constitutional  right,  veto  such  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  thoee  who  urge  that  article  1. 
section  2,  leaves  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
States  the  uncontrolled  power  and  discre- 
tion to  decide  who  may  or  may  not  vote.  It 
I*  true  that  the  SUte  may  prescribe  quali- 
fications but  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  recalled  th«t  the  basic  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  offlcers  Is  one  which  Is  given  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

5.  The  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  do  not  esUUish 
any  precedent  that  SUtes  may  be  prohibited 
from  creating  qualifications  for  electors  only 
through  such  constitutional  amendmenU. 

TTiese  amendments  merely  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  condltlor«  such  as  race,  color, 
or  prerlous  condition  of  servitude,  and  sex 
had  iMen  hUtorlcally  recognized  as  appropri- 
*t*  qu*ltflc*tlons  The  amendments  decreed 
that  thereafter  the  right  to  vote  should  not 
be  denied  on  account  of  these  conditions 
either  by  the  United  SUtes  or  by  the  SUtes. 
(Pressman,  pp.  37  38  > 

6.  The  record  of  the  constitutional  debates 
and  subsequent  sUtements  of  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  vested  with 
the  supreme  authority  to  protect  the  all- 
Important  Federal  right  of  sulTrage.  Further, 
these  records  disclose  that  the  very  Issue  now 
under  discussion  had  been  considered  and 
dtopoaed  of  In  a  manner  as  to  assure  Federal 
protection  against  arbitrary  action  by  States 
to  deny  the  people  their  right  of  suffrage 
(Pressman,  p.  :8.) 

7.  Congress  has  recognized  its  authority  to 
legislate  regarding  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors for  Federal  offlcers  In  recent  enactments. 

On  September  16.  1942,  Congress  passed  a 
statute  which  provt<*.ed  that:  "No  person  in 
military  service  In  time  of  war  shall  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  voting  in  any  elec- 
tion for  President.  Vice  President,  electors 
for  President  or  Vice  President,  or  for  Sena- 
tor or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax  or 
make  any  other  payment  to  any  SUte  or  po- 
litical lubdlvUlon  thereof." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  one 
who  cballengss  the  oonstitutionallty  of  the 
proposed  bill  **  to  how  Congress  had  the 
authority  to  enact  H.  R.  7416  which  con- 
Uined  the  quoted  provUiou. 

8.  The  poll  tax  Is  not  a  revenue  measure. 
It  has  no  relationship  to  the  qualifications 
that  AmerK^n  citizen*  should  have  before 
exercising  their  right  to  vote,  but  is  simply 
a  lec»l  trickery  to  favor  a  particular  class  of 
candidate*  in  sticcea*  of  elections.    A*  such 


it  not  only  can  be  but  must  be  condemned 
by  Congress  if  the  integrity  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote  Is  to  be  protected.  (Press- 
man, p.  37.) 

9.  The  right  to  vote  for  Federal  offlcers  Is 
a  right  protected  by  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution; It  is  a  privilege  and  immunity  of 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  protected  by  the 
Constitution ;  It  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  con- 
ferred or  withdrawn  at  the  whim  of  any 
State.  For  this  reason  Congress  has  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  exercise  of  this 
fundamental  right,  tn  discharging  this  duty. 
Congress  cannot  be  restricted  by  any  nar- 
row and  stultifying  Interpretation  which 
would  prevent  adequate  protection  being  af- 
forded to  citizens  In  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  vote      (Pressman,  p    32  t 

10  The  Federal  power  of  affirmative  action 
being  thus  clear,  the  sole  determination  that 
this  committee  has  to  make  is  a  factual  one: 
Does  the  poll  Ux  produce  consequences 
which  In  effect  impede  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  to 
vote?  If  this  committee  answers  that  factual 
question  In  the  afflrmatlve.  Congress  hat 
ample  power  to  Uke  action  to  remove  the 
effecU  of  the  iwll  tax  by  this  bill.  And  In 
so  doing,  the  committee  need  make  no  de- 
termination as  to  whether  the  poll  tax  is 
constitutional  or  not      (Preasman.  p.  36.) 

11.  The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  this 
bill  does  not  depend  necessarily  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  poll-tax  law.  As  In  many 
other  insunces,  the  SUte  poll  tax  may  or 
may  not  be  constitutional  but  Congress  may 
nevertbriess  ascerUin  whether  the  existence 
of  the  poll  tax  presenu  an  evil  falling  within 
congressional  remedial  power  and  if  Cougiess 
so  finds  and  acts  on  that  finding,  any  incon- 
sistent State  legislation  will  fall. 

"Do<!s  the  poll  Ux  then  present  to  Con- 
gress a  situation  ui  which  there  exisU  an 
evil  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  remedy 
and  which  aflecU  Federal  rlghu  in  such  a 
way  as  to  require  congressional  action?  It 
is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  the  poll  Ux  is 
simply  a  qualification  prescribed  by  the  State 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I.  section  2.  and 
that  therefore  Congress  must  find  in  the  poU 
tax  no  evil  consequences  which  require  con- 
gressional action  "     (Pressman,  p.  35.) 

12  One  final  thought  should  be  presented 
on  this  question  of  constitutionality. 
Neither  this  committee  nor  Congress  can 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  ccurte  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  Con- 
gress may  act  within  the  scope  of  iU  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  it  is  for  the  Supreme 
Court  and  not  for  Congress  to  decide  close 
questions  as  to  constitutionality.  4Iad  Con- 
gress usurped  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  extent  of  never  enacting  any 
legislation  as  to  which  there  was  any  con- 
stitutional doubt,  there  are  many  sUtutes 
which  would  not  today  be  on  the  books  of 
the  country.  Had  Congress  l>een  swayed  by 
the  views  of  some  58  prominent  names  in  the 
legal  profession.  Congress  would  have  con- 
cluded that  it  had  no  power  to  enact  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  acting  within  the  scope  of  iU  func- 
tions later  made  the  final  determination. 

But  whether  the  committee  will  agree  com- 
pletely on  this  proposition  or  not,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  must  agree  that  there 
is  far  more  than  a  reasonable  foundation 
for  believing  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  would 
uphold  congressional  power  to  enact  this 
statute.  That  being  so.  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Congress  to  act  in  the  light  of  the 
Nation's  needs  and  to  leave  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  final  determination.  (Pressman, 
p.  39.) 

13.  James  Madison,  in  No.  57  of  the  Fed- 
eralist: "Who  are  to  be  the  electors  of  the 
Federal  represenutives?  Not  the  rich,  more 
than  the  poor;  tu>t  the  learned,  more  than 
the  ignorant;  not  th*  haughty  heirs  of  dis- 


tinguished names,  more  than  the  humble 
sons  of  obscurity  and  unjKopitioiis  fortune. 
The  electors  are  to  be  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of   the  United  Sutes." 

14.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  Federalist  No. 
59  and  No.  80:  "Nothing  can  be  mo:e  evi- 
dent than  exclusive  power  of  regulating 
election  for  the  National  Govenunent.  iu  the 
hands  of  the  SUte  legislature*,  would  le*v* 
the  existence  of  the  Union  entirely  in  their 
mercy.  They  could  at  any  moment  annihi- 
late it  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  choice 
of  persons  to  administer  Its  affairs.  It  Is 
to  little  purpose  to  say  that  a  neglect  or 
omission  of  iu  kind  would  not  be  likely  to 
take  place  The  coiistitutional  possibility 
of  the  thing  without  an  equivalent  for  the 
risk  is  an  unansweralrie  objection  Nur 
has  any  satisfactory  reason  been  yet  assigned 
for  incurring  that  risk"  (p.  38). 

B.  As  voiced  by  proponenu  of  constitu- 
tional amendment: 

1.  Ihere  is  no  right  of  national  citizensh^ 
to  vote.  •  •  •  The  right  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Congress  is  piven  only  to  such 
United  Sutes  citizens  as  possess  qualifi  a- 
tions  for  voting  in  the  SUtes  for  the  must 
numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  (Warren. 
p    79). 

2.  In  arriving  at  this  method  of  dispc*- 
tng  of  the  question  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
the  Federal  C^onventlon  of  1787  there  was  s 
threefo.'d  contest.  The  contest  was  be- 
tween tho«e  Members  who  wlrhed  a  uni- 
form qualification  for  electors  (freehold 
property  or  otherwise)  to  be  prcficrlbtd  In 
the  Constitution  itself:  there  was  another 
group  of  Delegates  who  wished  the  power 
to  prescribe  to  be  vested  in  Congress,  and 
there  was  still  a  third  group  who  wished 
the  Coiu^tltutlon  to  prescribe  qualLflcations — 
not  uniform  qunlifications  but  qualifications 
such  afi  the  respective  States  prescribed  for 
their  own  people. 

It  was  the  last  group  who  prevailed,  and 
after  2  days  of  active  debate,  they  left  the 
C!on£titutlon  in  this  reepect  as  it  now  sUnds 
in  this  much-read  section — section  2  of 
article  I. 

You  notice  that  that  is  not  a  grant  of 
power  specifically  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  sutes.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  grant  of 
power  to  anyone.  It  Is  a  requirement  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
Government.  The  first  part  (rf  it  is  a  reouire 
ment  that  thr  people  of  the  several  SUtes 
shall  choose  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  every  second  year.  That  was  no 
reliqulshment  or  delegation  of  power  from 
the  sutes.  That  was  a  constituent  part  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  Government  and 
was  a  command  to  the  States  to  elect  their 
Memliers  of  Congress  every  second  year. 
That  was  a  command.  It  was  neither  * 
delegation  of  power  nor  was  It  a  prohibition. 
It  was  a  command  and  is  so  referred  to  in 
the  recent  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  thing  that  section  2  did  wns:  It 
vested  a  right  in  the  electors  in  each  State 
who  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
SUte  legislation— a  right  in  thoee  persons  In 
the  State  and  those  only  who  were  entiled 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Congress.  (Warren, 
p.  80.) 

3.  The  members  of  the  Constlational  Con- 
vention knew  that  acting  under  these  con- 
stitutions, several  of  the  States  had  also 
statutes  prescribing  certain  qualiflcatioru 
which  were  allowed  by  the  legislatures.  They 
had  all  that  before  them,  and  yet  it  ts  aiked 
now.  "Why  didn't  they  describe  what  they 
meant  by  'qualifications'?  Why  wasn't  there 
some  debau  on  the  use  of  that  term?" 

Answer  is.  of  course.  Jiat  every  delegat* 
from  every  State  knew  what  his  StaU  con- 
stitution meant  by  'quallflcations"  or  what 
his  SUte  legislature  meant  by  "qtiallflca- 
tlons"  and  they  certainly  were  not  giving 
power  to  thi&  new  Oovemment  to  dtCne  what 
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th«tr  own  St«  •  conatuuUons  meant  or  to 


Stat«  leglalaturM  meant. 


That  WM  a  0  atier  for  th«  State  exclualvely. 


can  denne  the  meaning  of  a 
word 'n  tta  coietitution.  no  one  can  define 
except  the  pec  pie  of  the  State  or  the  State 
judlctarv,  as  to  everything  In  connection  with 
tte  conntriictl  »n  and  Interpretation  of  •♦€- 
2.    There  li  an  abeolute  abeencc  of  any 


right  granted 
what  a  State 


\  0  Congresa  to  decide  or  define 
>y  U»  constitution  or  legisla- 
ttir^  could  der  land  of  one  of  lU  Inhabitants 
in  order  to  q\  nllf  y  him  to  vote  for  a  Slate 
legislature.     (  Varren    p.  85  ) 

4.  Section  3   of  course,  contalna  no  power, 
•pectflcally.  of  Congreaa  to  preecrlbe  to  the 
K  V  shall  qualify  to  vote  for  the 
I  plr  State  legislature*  and  you 


Btttcs  who  th 
abera  of  t 


have  got  to  fir  i  such  a  power  Implied  If  nny 
vbere     under]  the    necessary     and     proper 
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limitation  whatsoever.  The 
power,  either  In  its  constltu- 
slnture  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
t  des.red  to  grant  the  vote  lor 
le  legislature  or  from  whom  It 
Ithhold     the    r  gbt.     (Warren. 
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contains  undoubtedly  an  Im- 

on  the  States  against  fixing 
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Is   It   not   within   the   power 
Interpret  the  legal  meaning  of 


that     Clause     (art     I.     see.    »)— It    must 
also  be  absolutely  true  that  If  you  cannot 
Interpret     a     clause     uf     the     C  institution 
through  the  exercise  of  congre^sicnal  p«.wer. 
you  certainly  cannot  InKrt  something  Into 
the  section.    Of  course,  if  Congress  can  In- 
sert the  word   'reasonable."  It  can  insert  the 
words  "except  pollotax  requlremenu  '  or  any 
other  words  that  't  desires.     (Warren,  p.  83  1 
10    When  the  fcurteenth  amendment  was 
adorted     •     *     *     It  was  claimed  that  that 
prtT'.leffe  and  Immunity  clauae  of  the  cltlxena 
of  the  United  States  denied  to  the  State  the 
power  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
when.  In  lPe8.  the  fifteenth  amendment  was 
under  consideration.  Mr.  Bcutwell  and  f 
others  thought  It  was  not  neceswnry  tc  p 
the  fifteenth  amendment  In  order  to  give  the 
Netrro  the  right  to  vote  because  they  said  it 
cculd  be  dene  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress 
under    the    privilege    and    Imn^unltv    clru'e. 
that  Is.  by  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the 
privilege    and    Immunitv    c'nuse      That    at- 
tempt was  soon  dropped      That  bill  was  de- 
bated In  the  House  but  It  wa.-,  soon  drorp?d. 
and  the  fifteenth  amendment  was  adopted 
In  order  to  establish  the  pcwer  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

•  •  •  The  Idea  that  the  privileges  nnd 
Immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  denied  In  some  w.iy  the  rleht  of  the 
States  to  control  suffrage,  that  Iden  crevatlod 
for  a  number  of  years  until  In  1875  there 
came  along  the  Slr.ughterhfuse  cases;  and 
In  th(»e  cases  there  was  laid  down  •  •  • 
for  the  first  time,  the  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  and  a  State  ant:  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  Spates,  as 
such  that  Is.  the  rights  which  grp-v  <  ut  of 
some  peculiar  re'ntlon  of  an  inhabitant  of  a 
State  to  the  United  States  Oox'emment 
(Wprren.  p   93 » 

11  When  what  Is  now  the  first  section  of 
the  f<~urteenth  amendment  was  reportefl  to 
the  HDUse.  It  was  drafted  by  John  A  Bing- 
ham, a  Republican  Member  of  the  House 
from  Ohio,  and  In  answering  It  on  Mav  10. 
Mr.  Bingham  made  these  statements  (lhl«  Is 
on  page  2542  In  the  Corgresslrnal  Globe  If 
anyone  wants  to  look  It  up).  Mr.  Bingham 
said; 

••This  amendment  takes  from  no  State  any 
right  that  ever  pertained  to  It.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  give,  as  the  section  shows,  the 
power  to  Congress  of  regulating  suffrage  In 
the  several  States  " 

And  in  the  second  section— that  was  the 
section,  vou  remen-ber.  »hat  reduced  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  States  In  case  they  denied 
to  any  person  the  right  of  siifrrage--Blng- 
ham  said: 

'The  second  section  excludes  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  the  first  section  «ufTrnge  Is  iub- 
Jected  t(T  congressional  law." 

In  the  Senate,  this  fir  t  section  was  dis- 
cussed by  Senator  Howard,  who  was  heading 
the  committee  In  the  absence  of  Senator 
Fessenden:  and  he  states  (May  23.  p.  3165, 
et  seq.l  : 

"The  first  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  to  either  of  these  classce 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  right  of  suffrage 
la  not.  in  law.  one  of  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities thus  secured  by  the  Constltvtlon. 
It  Is  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  In  this  country  as  a  restilt, 
of  positive  local  law." 
As  to  section  2  (on  p.  27661.  Howard  said: 
"This  section  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  question 
of  suffrage  In  the  several  States  at  all.  Nor 
does  It  recognize,  much  less  secure,  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  the  colored  race  It  leaves  the 
right  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  still 
with  the  States  and  does  not  meddle  with 
that  right." 

In  closing  the  debate.  June  8.  snc  Just  be- 
fore the  Joint  resolution  was  passed  upon  by 
the  Senate.  Senator  Howard  said  (p.  3039) : 

"We  know  very  well  tnat  the  States  retain 
the  power  which  they  have  always  posseseed 
of  regtilatlng  the  right  of  suffrage.    It  la  the 
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The  conclusion,  we  submit,  that  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  governing  the  privilege  of 
▼otlng  Is.  that,  to  the  extent  the  voter  pro- 
poaas  to  cast  his  ballot  for  State  officers  he  is 
acting  as  a  State  elector  and  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  Stale;  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional provUlon  respecting  qualifications  be- 
ing inapplicable.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
voter  proposes  to  vote  for  Federal  cfllcers  he 
•CU  as  a  Federal  elector  In  the  particular 
State  and  his  prlvllese  to  vote,  although  de- 
lineated In  the  first  instance  by  the  Slate 
lUelf.  emanates  from  the  'federal  Constitu- 
tion and  U  a  privilege  protected  by  that 
Constitution.  Accordingly,  the  fourteenth 
amendment  withdraws  from  the  States  any 
prerogative  they  may  have  theretofore  as- 
serted to  abnd:;e  as  they  saw  fit  such  privi- 
leges when  attempted-  to  be  exerc  sed  by 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  (See  Wiley  v. 
Sinkler  (179  U.  S.  58)  ) 

3.  Ez  parte  Yarbrough  ((1884)  110  U.  S 
651 ) :  "But  is  It  not  correct  to  say  that  the 
right  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Congress  dees 
not  depend  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  (p.  663). 

4.  Uissoun  v.  Holland  ((1920)  252  O.  8 
418):  "The  (constitutional  law)  case  before 
us  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  cur 
whole  experience  and  not  merely  in  that  of 
what  was  said  a  100  years  afo"  (p.  433). 

.5.  IfrCuIIoc/i  f.  Mart/land  ((1819)  4  Wheat. 
316)  :  "No  trace  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Consti- 
tution, of  an  Intention  to  create  a  depend- 
ence of  the  Government  of  the  Union  on 
those  of  the  States,  for  the  execution  of  the 
great  powers  assigned  to  It.  Its  means  are 
adequate  to  Its  ends;  and  on  these  means 
alone  was  It  expected  to  rely  lor  the  accom- 
plishment of  us  ends.  To  Impose  en  It  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  means  which  it  can- 
not control,  which  another  government  may 
nirnlsh  or  withhold,  would  render  its  course 
precarious,  the  result  of  Its  measures  uncer- 
tain, and  create  a  dependence  on  other  gov- 
ernments, which  might  disappoint  Its  most 
Important  designs,  and  is  Incompatible  with 
the  language  of  the  Constitution"  (p.  424). 

B  As  cited  by  proponents  of  constitutional 
amendment ; 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  for  40  or  60 
years  tha-  the  right  to  vote  for  Congressman 
was  a  Federal  right  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  question  Is:  ihe  right  of  whom 
to  vote  lor  Congressman  (Wairen,  p.  79) . 

2.  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  ((18b4)  110  U.  b. 
651  :  "The  States.  In  prescribing  the  raallfl- 
catlon  of  voters  for  the  most  numeroxis 
branch  of  their  own  legislatuies.  do  not  do 
this  with  reference  to  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Nor  can  they  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  voters  for  those  eo  nomine. 
They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the 
same  persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  that  Slate  It  adopts  the  qualifica- 
tion thus  furnished  as  the  quallflcallon  of 
lU  own  electors  for  Members  of  Cong.ess  * 
(p.  663) 

3.  Wilry  v.  Sinkler  ((1900)  179  U.  S.  58): 
Judge  Gray  quotes  the  Yarbrough  case: 
"They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  p>opular 
branch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  says  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  Members  of  Congress 
in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualification 
thus  furnished  as  the  qualification  of  Us  own 
electors  for  Members  ol  Congress"  (p.  63). 

4.  Minor  v.  Happersett  ((1874)  21  Wall. 
162):  "Cerlalnly.  If  the  courU  can  consider 
any  question  settled,  this  Is  one.  For  nearly 
90  years  the  people  have  acted  upon  the  Idea 
that  the  Constitution,  when  it  conferred 
citizenship,  did  not  necessarily  confer  the 
rights  of  suffrage.  If  uniform  practice  long 
continued  can  settle  the  construction  of  so 
Important  an  Instrument  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  S'a  es  confessedly  la.  most  cer- 
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talnly  It  has  been  done  here.  Our  province  is 
to  ueclde  what  the  law  is,  not  to  declare  what 
U  should  be"  (pp.  177-178). 

6.  Giitnn  v.  U  S.  ((1915)  238  U.  S  347): 
"It  says  State  power  to  provide  for  suffrage 
is  not  disputed,  although,  of  course,  the  au- 
thority of  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  the 
limit  on  that  power  which  it  Imposes  is  In- 
sisted upoo  Hence,  no  assertion  denying  the 
right  of  a  SUte  to  exert  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion In  fixing  '.he  qualification  of  suffrage 
is  advanced  and  no  right  to  question  the  mo- 
tive of  the  State  in  estaLilshlng  a  standard 
as  to  such  subjects  under  such  circumstances 
or  to  review  or  supervise  the  same  is  relied 
upon,  and  no  power  to  destroy  an  otherwise 
valid  exertion  of  authority  upon  the  mere 
ultimate  operation  of  the  power  exercised  Is 
asserted'    (p.  359). 

6.  Pope  v.  Williams  ((1904)  193  U.  S.  621) : 
"A  State.  M)  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  concerned,  micht  provide  by  its  own  con- 
stitution  and   lr.ws   that   none   but   native- 
t>orn  citizens  should  be  permitted  to  vote, 
as   the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  con- 
fer the  right  of  suffrage  upon  anyone,  and 
the   conditions   under   which   that   right   is 
to  be  exercised  are  matters  for  the  SJates 
alone  tc  prescribe,  subject  to  the  conditions 
cf  the  Federal  Constitution.,  already  stated; 
although  it  may  be  observed  that  the  right 
to     vote     for     a     Member     of     Congress  is 
not     derived     exclusively     from     the     State 
Law.     •     •     •     The    question    whether    the 
conditions    prescribed    by    the    State    might 
be  regarded  by  others  as  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable is  not  a  Federal  one"  (p.  633). 

Vn.    THE    TEBM    "QUALIFICATION  ' 

1.  To  say  that  Congress  has  the  duty  of 
enacting  legislation  prohibiting  a  limita- 
tion which  it  determines  not  to  be  a  quali- 
fication, would  be  to  say  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  define  the  term  "qualifica- 
tlop"  which  Is  purely  a  Judicial  function. 
(See  Warren,  pp.  86-87.) 

2.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  then 
that  the  term  "qualification"  does  have 
limits — limits  determined  by  the  proper  def- 
inition of  the  word.  The  restriction  which 
the  State  seeks  to  place  upon  the  right  to 
vote  must  be  a  restriction  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  determined  a  qualification  of  a 
voter.     (Pressman,  p.  37.) 

As  the  poll  tax  Is  not  a  legitimate  "quali- 
fication" for  Federal  suffrage  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote  and  a  constitutional 
amendm-;nt  is  unnecessary  to  this  end. 

Vm.    LECISLATIVB    PROPOSALS 

Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  search 
of  legislative  proposals  to  abolish  the  poll 
tax.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  question 
has  been  before  the  Seventy-sixth.  Seventy- 
seventh.  Seventy-eighth,  and  Seventy-nine 
Congresses.  Bills  which  proposed  a  statutory 
solution  were: 

S?venty-sixth  Congress:   H.  R.  7534. 
Seventy  seventh  Congress:  H.  B.  970,  1024, 
6654,  and  S.  1280. 

Seventy -eighth  Congress:  H.  R.  7,  52,  642, 
651    987.  1017. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress:  H.  R.  7.  193,  308. 
406.  667.  2183,  2324. 

Eightieth  Congress:  H.  B.  7,  29,  66,  230, 
779. 

Resolutions  which  proposed  amendments 
were: 

Seventy-eighth  Congress:  House  Joint  Res- 
olutions 126,  284  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 132,  284. 

Seventy-ninth  Congress:  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 64. 

Eightieth  Congress:  Hotise  Joint  resoltf- 
tlon  73. 

Of  these  bills  and  resolutions,  two  (H.  R. 
1024  and  S.  1280— 77th  Cong.,  H.  R.  7— 78th 
Cong.,  and  H.  R.  7— 79th  Cong.)  passed  the 
House;  were  reported  favorably  In  the  Sen- 
ate  but  failed  of  passage. 


How  Not  To  Fight  Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RCONEY 

OF  NFW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  RCONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  read  with  great  Interest  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "How  Not  To 
Fight  Communism."  by  Eugene  Lyons, 
published  in  the  Liberty  magazine  for 
August  2.  1947.  I  feel  tnat  it  is  sis  il- 
luminating an  article  as  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  subject  of  Red  fascism  and  ac- 
cordingly ask  unanimous  consent  of  this 
House  that  It  be  printed  in  toto  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  commend  its  reading  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  are  not  as 
familiar  with  the  methods  which  must 
Lc  used  to  defeat  communism  in  this 
country  as  they  might  be.  The  article 
I  refer  to  reads  as  follows: 

HOW    NOT    TO    FIOHT    COMMUNISM 

(By  Eugene  Lyons) 
The  pendulum  of  American  public  opinion 
is  swinging  violently  against  the  Communists. 
On  the  cfBclal  side,  the  President  has  or- 
dered a  systematic  purge  of  disloyal  elements 
from  the  Government  pay  rolls.  A  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  strengthened  the  hand 
of  timid  bureaus  and  agencies  In  this  long- 
overdue  job  of  national  house  cleaning.  A 
start  is  being  made  in  the  exposure  of  Soviet 
spy  masters.  State  and  Federal  legislators 
are  probing  the  Communist  Infiltration  of 
American  life  and  studying  laws  to  curb  the 
process. 

In  short,  after  a  decade  of  political  color 
blindness  Uncle  Sam  has  begun  to  see  red. 
What  he  was  inclined  to  dlsmise  with  cl.ar- 
acterlstic  smugness  as  a  nuisance,  he  sud- 
denly recognizes  as  a  menace.  It  has  dawned 
on  him  that  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
between  a  political  party,  however  extieme 
its  views,  and  a  foreign  conspiracy,  how- 
ever skillful  its  disguise  as  a  political  party. 
Fighting  the  Communists,  their  stooges, 
and  fellow  travelers  has  already  become  re- 
spectable. It  threatens  to  become  highly 
fashionable. 

I  happen  to  be  among  the  hardy,  or  per- 
haps foolhardy,  few  who  fought  the  Com- 
munists when  It  was  neither  fashionable  nor 
comfortable.  In  a  book  called  the  Red 
Decade.  I  exposed  their  methods  of  worming 
into  our  free  institutions.  As  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine.  I  tried  to  warn  my  coun- 
trymen against  the  wartime  Illusion  that 
Stalin  had  been  miraculously  changed  into  a 
freedom-loving  Democrat. 

The  comrades  and  their  muddled  liberal 
dupes  have  abused  me  with  great  vigor  and 
relish,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  earned 
their  every  unflattering  adjective.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  might  be  expected  to 
don  an  I-told-you-so  smile,  now  that  the 
average  American  has  caught  up  with  the 
facts  of  life  on  the  left.  Instead  of  which, 
alas,  I  we^  a  worried  expression.  And  here's 
why — 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  sudden  upsurge 
o'  anger  at  the  (Communists  and  their  works, 
there  are  disturbing  overtones  of  hysteria. 
Yesterday's  complacency  has  given  way.  In 
certain  quarters,  to  a  case  of  jitters.  There 
is  8 n  up  and  at  'em  boys  impatience  which 
endangers  the  Innocent  along  with  the  guilty. 
They  seem  exasperated  by  the  Constitutlooal 
and  traditional  obstacles  to  an  all-out  man 
hunt  of  Communists  and  Communist  col- 
laborators. 
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Most  aUrmink  of  all.  anU-Communist 
•entlment  Is  bel  ig  used  by  some  unscrupu- 
lous or  bigoted  I  ecpl*  as  a  convenient  cover 
for  racist  obacsa  ons.  anti-labor  bias,  dislike 
of  foreigners,  and  other  assorted  prejudices. 


They  think  they 
If  they  douse  It 


ran  serve  any  dish  of  malice 
nth  antl -Communist  sauce. 
Unless  that  lren<  I  Is  stopped,  unless  common 
sense  prevails,  t)  e  cure  for  cammuntsm  may 
perniclc  us  as  the  disease  itself. 

determination    to    unmask 


prove  a 

Our    Justified 


lUMi  neutraiiac  ti\e  StslinUt  conspiracy  in  our 
must  not 
persecution 


degenerate  Into  know-noth- 
If  It  does,  we  shall  be  play- 
fnc  into  the  ha^da  of  the  Communists  and 
all  other  enemlef  of  democracy. 

totalitarian  way  of  life  be- 

our  concept*  of  justice,  de- 

becauM  it  du- 

Indlvldual    and 


We  abhor  the 
cause  it  vloiat 
oency 


axul   buoan  dignity; 
with    CO  itempt    the 


righU  '      We  shall   be   de- 
fery   values,   however,  if   we 
rather  than  democratic  re- 
straint In  comniand  of  the  antl-Communlst 
drive  now  shapli  ig  up  in  oar  country 

taak  of  •spoilat  and  defeat- 


*ur  alienable 
atroytng   those 
put  mob  pasatot 


Obviously  the 
Ing  th^  Commiiiists,   native  and  imported. 


would  be  easier 
our  deep-rooted 


But  It 
ourselves — and 
morality — than 
stroy  the  Bill  ot 
fuarding    it 


I   recall   once 
problem  to  a 
of  my  dangbter 


orattc   and 

la  preciaely 

for 


The  American 
advice  th 

rauniats 


Thati 


Radical  lam    his 
American  tradittin. 


In   revolution 
ezper  ime  n  la  t  ion 


cf 


muckrakin  ; 
aoeracy — some 

Mt  crackpo : 
which  hai 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


If  we  were  not  hampered  by 
respect  for  civil  liberttca— 
If  we  adopted  thkir  own  ruthless  code  of  con- 
duct. The  tem(tation  is  to  force  their  own 
medicine  down    heir  throats. 

is  H  tciaptatlon  more  dangerous  to 
to    our    cherished    political 
:o  the  Communisu.     To  de- 
Ugbts  in  the  process  of  safe- 
totalitarian     enemies 
would  be  like  cfulng  a  headache  by  decapi- 
tation. 

in   Moscow   poalDf  a  moral 

tf'ight  little  Soviet  playmate 

Suppoaing. '  I  said,  "that 


a  hundred  peoplp  were  arrested  for  t 
the  U   8.  S.  R 
w«s  fuUty    but 
What  would  yov 


part  of  his 
Young  Pioneers, 
are  90  innocent 
Ml  throned  state 
A  .    American 


this 
the 


n  to 
Tou  knew  that  one  of  tbem 
did    not    know    which    one. 
do-*" 
I'd  shoot  thefan  all."  the  youngster  replied 
without  heeltatim. 

The  answer  c«  me  so  glibly  becauae  It  was 

Indqctrlnation  in  school.  In  the 

in  the  books  he  read.    What 

Uvea  when  the  safety  of  the 

is  at  stake? 

child   would   rather   take   a 
Cbaacc  on  freeirig  one  guilty  man  than  pun- 
the  fuililcss.     Such    are   our  demo- 
Judjo-Chrlstlan    prejudloee.      It 
strict  sense  of  Justice,  this 
individual,   that   we  seek   to 
from    t  iM    cyclone    of    totalitarian 
now  rava  ;ing  the  mind  of  mankind, 
people  are  getting  a  lot  uf 


day  I  on  how  to  fight  the  Corn- 


all  lo  the  good.    But  In  the 
Interests  of  baiaiice  and  sanity  we  need  some 
ad'Mce  on  how  n  }t  to  fight  the  Commxinlsta 
By  way  of  a  star  er.  here  are  a  few  common- 
•enae  "donts"  tl  lat  seem  to  me  basic: 

I.  Om't  confute  Communists  with  honest 
Uberala  and  rad  eala. 


a    rich    and    honorable 

from  Tom  Paine.  Andrew 

Jackson    and  Jodn  Brown  to  Eugene  V.  Debs 

and  Nor  mail  Thconaa.    Our  country  was  boiTi 

ai  d   has  flourished  on  aoclal 

Its  history  Is  replete  with 


extremist    movefienta — aboUtloniam.    popu- 

soclallatic  colonies,  tech* 

which   do   not   seem   the 

In  retrospect.    Ivea  aaar- 

such  an  oaoinoua  •'fowlgn'* 

bame  nowu  roota  in  Amer- 

Utarakwe  akd  itlkUoaopby. 

Under  the  Ami  rlcan  concept  a  man  has  as 

)e  a  radical  or  liberal  as  a 

reactionary.      Our   political 


right  to 
rvative   or 


withstand  the  c 


framework  la  w|de  and  pliant  *»**^"t*>  to 
aah  and  preaMsea  at  con- 
ideas,  thleoriea,  and  profnuns,  from 
right  to  >xtreme  left  and  back  afaln. 

No  one  u  hia  aeu  sea  wants  to  prevent  change 


and  reform;  criticism  and  opposition  are  the 
llfeblood  and  the  pulse  of  a  democracy. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Communist  tl 
about  his  economic  or  political  beliefs,  but  r« 
about  his  traitorous  loyalty  to  a  foreign 
power.  In  sot)er  fact  he  has  no  beliefs,  but 
merely  a  fixed  foreign  alle^ance  He  is  the 
blind  agent  of  a  Soviet-directed  conspiracy, 
following  one  policy  "line"  today.  Its  oppo- 
site tomorrow,  as  ordered. 

One  of  the  Communist's  most  cynical  tech- 
niques of  confusion  Is  to  put  the  label  "Pas- 
cist"  on  anyone  who  disagrees  with  htm. 
We  shall  be  helping  him  to  deepen  that 
confusion  In  which  he  thrives  If  we  pat  the 
label  "Communist"  Indiscriminately  on  all 
those  a'hose  views  we  dislike  or  fear.  In 
martyrs  of  innocent  liberals  and 
W9  would  be  enabling  the  guilty 
Communist  also  to  masquerade  as  a  martyr. 

The  most  effective  work  against  the  Stal- 
iniat  Ideolo^cal  Invasion  of  America  has 
been  done  by  the  left  rather  than  the  right. 
Liberal.  Socialist,  and  labor  publications 
have  been  more  conscious  of  'he  threat,  snd 
more  intelligmt  in  meeting  it.  than  any 
other  one  group 

2.  Don't.  In  your  Just  anger  at  the  Com- 
munists, fall  for  their  Ideolo^cal  brethren 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ecale.  th;  assorted 
Faaeists  and  near-Pascista. 

The  distemper  from  which  our  generation 
la  sufTeriug  is  totalitarianism  It  finds  msny 
axKl  various  expressions,  of  which  commu- 
nlfm  Is  today  the  most  mensclng  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  have  Just  fought  snd  m 
won  a  war  against  lu  other  and  nc  sweeter 
expressions,  the  Italian  Paaelat  and  the  Ger- 
man Nazi  brands. 

When  s  Commimist  attacks  fascism  in  any 
of  its  forms,  he  is  not  protecting 
but  promoting  his  own  red  brsnd  of 
By  the  same  token  the  antl-Communlst  rant- 
Inffs  of  people  obaseaed  by  race  hatred,  antl- 
foreign  phobias,  and  other  typical  symptoms       sc 
of  the  totalitarian  mind  and  heart  are  merely 
peddling   their  own   antidemocratic   line  of 
gooda.     The  Communlst-Pasclst  rivalry  Is  at 
the  bottom  a  family  quarrel  in  no  way  re- 
lated tc>  your  tight  and  mine  against  total- 
ttarlanUra  In  any  gulae. 

3.  Don't  tell  the  Communista  to  'go  t>ack 
where  they  came  from  " 

Propaganda  to  the  contrary  notwlthatand- 
Ing.  the  vast  majority  of  them  "came"  from 
the  46  States  of  this  Union  True,  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  olBcial  Communist  Party  arc 
in  large  measure  drawn  from  our  Immigrant 
population.  Not  yet  ftUly  a^l justed  to  the 
democratic  environment. often  trailing  hang- 
overs from  political  struggles  tn  their  native 
cotjntrtea  they  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
the  blandishments  of  hstemong^rs.  whether 
Communist  or  Nazi 

But  nur  proudest,  moat  American  tradi- 
tions are  summed  up  In  the  melting-pot  Idea 
and  the  right  of  political  asylum  Our  Job 
is  to  wean  the  tiny  pro-Communist  element 
among  the  forelgn-bom  away  from  their 
leaders,  rather  than  to  punlah  ail  forelgn- 
bom  for  the  sine  and  the  stupidities  of  a 
handful. 

The  r-.ost  effective  part  of  the  Communist 
fifth  column  in  our  country  is  in  its  fellow- 
traveling  cootingent.  in  literally  scorea  of 
false-fnmt  organizaticn!*  The  memberahip. 
at  times  totaling  millions.  Is  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  native  Americans— from  pro- 
fMM>rs.  preachers,  society  ladies,  inovte  ac- 
toait  aoA  tbe  like.  The  top  leaders  of  the  ii 
Communtat  Party,  too.  are  natives.  If  you  u 
sent  them  "back  where  they  came  from." 
William  Z.  Poster  would  be  exiled  to  Maaaa- 
chuaetts.  Earl  Browder  to  Kansas.  Eugent 
Dennis  to  Washington.  Robert  Minor  to 
Itaas.  II 

4.  Don't  let  your  hatred  of  communism 
overflow  into  attacks  on  organized  labor. 

The  Stalinist  crowd  admittedly  has  en- 
Joyed  notable  succeeses  in  capturing  a  num- 
ber of  large  labor  unions.     Its  methods  have 
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volted  against  the  excesses  of  overzealous 
officials  and  self-appointed  vigilanties.  Let's 
not  have  a  repetition  of  that  sorry  episode. 

Former  Ambassador  William  C.  Bullitt 
summed  it  up  simply  and  well  when  be  said, 
in  testifying  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee: "The  last  thing  we  want  is  to  make 
martyrs  of  anybody  and  throw  away  the  Bill 
or  Rights." 


Lucian  Hunter,  Jr.,  Elected  Commander 
of  AM  VETS  House  of  Rqiresentatives 
Post 


On  FYiday.  July  27.  947.  Commander 
Hunter  will  present  iin  honorary  life 
membership  in  AMVETS  to  Speaker 
Martin. 


The  Minimum  Wage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nuNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  night  that  Lucian  O.  Hun- 
ter. Jr..  Leitchneld.  Ky.,  popular  House 
employee,  was  elected  without  opposition 
to  the  commandership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Post  of  the  AMVETS— 
the  veterans*  organization  of  World  War 
n  that  won  a  congressional  charter  sev- 
eral day.<  ago. 

Hunter,  who  is  25  years  of  age.  Is  now 
employed  as  legislative  aide  in  the 
Speaker's  Lobby. 

Allan   M.    Ames.   EllicottviUe,  N.   Y..  ' 
Assistant  Doorkeeper  of  the  House,  was 
elected  first  vice  commander. 

William  E.  Brady,  Evansville.  Ind., 
Hou.*^  Gallery  Doorkeeper,  elected  second 
vice  commander. 

Karl  Standish.  Lowell.  Mass..  clerk 
of  the  House  Veterans*  Committee,  was 
elected   third   vice   commander. 

Richard  G.  JefTord.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
A.s.-sistant  Sergeant  at  Arms,  was  made 
adjutant. 

Jack  W.  Watson,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa, 
clerk  to  the  House  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, finance  officer. 

S.  A.  Morichpttl.  Hurley,  Wis..  House 
gallery  doorkeeper,  sergeant  at  arms. 

W.  Howes  Meade,  Paintsville.  Ky., 
Member  of  Congress,  chaplain. 

J.  H.  Lieb.  Arlington,  Va.,  chairman 
of  the  leRislative  committee. 

Hunter  served  in  the  Army  for  over  2*2 
years  until  he  was  injured  in  a  tank  ac- 
cident. After  10  months  in  a  military 
hospital,  he  was  given  a  medical  dis- 
charge, returning  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  was  employed  prior 
to  his  war  service. 

Upon  arriving  in  Washington,  Hunter 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Postwar  Mili- 
tary Policy  Committee.  It  was  this  com- 
mittee that  held  the  Initial  hearings  on 
the  unification  of  national  defense  and 
submitted  the  plans  that  were  adopted 
by  the  House  at  this  session. 

As  a  member  of  the  Costello  Post  of 
the  American  Legion,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hunter  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  postwar  problems  and 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
organization. 

Hunter  has  an  A.  B.  degree  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  his  msister's  in  law  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hunter, 
Leitclifield.  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  6,  1947 . 

The  Minimum  Wage — Adequate  Adjustment 

IN  Rate  Is  Ubged  To  Meet  Ltving  Costs 
To  the  EoiToa  of  -tie  New  York  Times: 

At  long  last  it  appears  likely  that  Congress 
will  act  in  the  matter  of  raising  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  from  the  pitifully  inadequate 
level  of  40  cents  per  hour.  Although  welcome 
no  matter  what  Its  motivation,  the  last-min- 
ute decision  to  add  this  to  the  category  of 
must  legislation  Is  obviously  intended  to 
sweeten  somewhat  the  bad  taste  resulting 
from  the  Taft-Hartley  battle. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  to  be 
taken  In  the  remaining  days  of  the  present 
session  will  result  in  a  realistic  adjustment 
of  the  minimum  wage,  not  in  an  immaterial 
gesture  toward  solving  the  problem.  Hear- 
ings are  currently  being  conducted  on  the 
Landis  oill  which  would  raise  the  40-cent 
minimum  to  60  cents,  with  no  extension  of 
coverage. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  favorable 
action  at  this  time  on  wider  coverage  but  Is 
It  too  much  to  hope  that  a  higher  wage  will 
be  recommended? 

On  the  basis  of  thousands  ot  pages  of 
expert  teptlmony.  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee recommended  on  February  14.  1946,  that 
the  minimum  be  raised  to  65  cents  at  cnce. 
and  stepped  up  to  70  cents  and  75  cents 
In  2-year  intervals.  On  June  11  the  House 
Labor  Committee  voted  out  a  bill  recom- 
mending an  Immediate  rise  to  65  cents.  No 
law.  however,  was  enacted  last  year  because 
of  failure  to  get  the  House  bill  released  for 
floor  debate. 

FACTOK   OP   HICHEB   LIVING  CO6TS 

Are  we  not  taking  a  significant  step  back- 
ward today  In  talking  about  a  60-cent  wage? 
Between  the  date  of  the  Senate  committee's 
decision  and  today,  living  costs  ha\e  risen 
more  than  20  percent  and  average  hourly 
earnings  for  all  manufacturing  employees 
have  increased  by  19  cents.  If  65  cents  was 
the  proper  recommendation  then,  today's 
recommendation  should  be  at  least  75  cents. 

From  every  conceivable  angle  there  Is  a 
powerful  case  for  a  substantial  raise  In  the 
legal  minimum.  When  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  first  enacted  In  1938,  the 
average  wage  for  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployees was  65  cents;  the  national  Income  was 
at  about  $64,000,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  Just  about  normal  for  the  prewar 
period.  Today,  the  average  wage  for  manu- 
facturing employees  Is  at  $1.19.  national  in- 
come Is  at  the  rate  of  over  $180,000,000,000, 
and  the  cost  of  living  Is  higher  by  65  per- 
cent for  moderate  Income  groups;  probably 
about  75  or  80  percent  higher  for  the  lowest 
Income  groups  with  which  we  are  h<;re  con- 
cerned. 

Is  any  elaborate  evidence  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  need  for  a  65-  or  75-cent  hourly 
wage  to  asstire  the  barest  subsistence  level? 
How  much  of  the  absolutely  essential  needs 
can  be  supplied  at  $26  or  $30  a  week?  Where 
such  a  wage  Is  earned  by  the  third  or  fourth 


wage  earner  of  a  famUy.  such  a  wage  might 
possibly  cover  the  extra  financial  costs  of 
maintaining  the  individual.  But  where  such 
a  wage  is  received  by  the  head  of  a  family. 
or  even  by  a  single  person  living  alone,  the 
arithmetic  of  the  situation  is  just  too  obvi- 
ous. A  private  in  the  Army  who  has  two 
children  receives  higher  total  cash  payments. 

FEDERAL  ACTION  AS  COaaECTrVS 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  significant 
wage  changes  for  millions  of  American  work- 
ers, organized  and  unorganized.  Only  Fed- 
eral action,  however,  can  extend  these  wage 
gains  to  the  relatively  few  workers  who  have 
been  left  out.  It  Is  the  only  guarantee  that 
an  Inequity  will  be  corrected.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  no  more  than  1.250.000  workers 
would  be  affected  by  a  65-cent  minimum 
wage  at  this  time.  The  cost  would  come  to 
about  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  pay  roll 
In  manufacturing  Industries,  and  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  profits  before 
taxes. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
employers  want  to,  and  do  In  fact,  pay  wages 
substantially  above  any  minimum  wage  that 
would  conceivably  be  set  by  Congress.  The 
textile  and  apparel  Industries,  at  one  time 
the  most  sweated  Industries  in  America,  to- 
day pay  at  least  a  65-cent  minimum  wage, 
and  in  most  cases  even  more.  Why  should 
a  relative  handful  of  employers,  however, 
be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  an  im- 
mobile labor  market  and  pay  anything  less 
than  65  cents  In  1947? 

The  history  of  minimum-wage  legislation 
for  the  Nation  and  for  the  individual  States 
is  replete  with  dire  predictions  of  the  effect 
of  such  legislation.  Yet  industry  has  al- 
ways found  the  way  to  accommodate  itself 
to  such  changes. 

DISTASTEFUL    TO    SOME 

It  is  quite  discouraging  to  find  some  Amer- 
icans— Congressmen  among  them — who  still 
find  the  very  Institution  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  distasteful  and  even  "un-Amer- 
ican." 

At  one  of  the  hearings  last  week  before 
the  special  committee  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Landis  bill,  one  Congressman  found 
that  the  logic  of  his  opposition  led  him  to 
State  that  the  "right  to  pay  starvation 
wages"  was  part  of  his  basic  economic 
philosophy.  Fortunately,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  have  long  given  up 
this  eighteenth-century  philosophy. 

Through  mlnimum-wa?e  legislation.  State 
or  Federal,  we  are  recognizing  a  minimum 
responsibility  to  the  Individual  wage  f  arner, 
whose  economic  situation  Lb  tied  up  more 
with  the  success  of  the  complete  economic 
system  of  which  he  Is  a  part  than  with  his 
own  resourcefulness  or  capacity. 

The  *\r8t  hearings  have  also  revived  a  fre- 
quently voiced  but  not  proved  claim  that 
lower  living  costs  in  the  South  warrant  a  dif- 
ferential for  that  region.  The  error  here 
flows  from  the  confusion  between  standards 
of  living  and  costs  of  living.  Every  study  on 
the  subject  has  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of 
buying  equivalent  "goods  and  services  is  al- 
most identical  as  between  North  and  South. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  lower  in- 
comes In  the  Southern  States  have  created  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  but  who  among  us. 
northerners  or  southerners,  wants  to  aee  a 
perpetuation  of  this  condition? 

The  Nation  can  stand,  and  In  fact  must 
have,  a  substantially  Increased  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  It  Is  as  simple  as  the  proposition 
stated  by  Senator  Watne  Moksx  in  a  famous 
case  before  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 
of  which  he  was  then  a  member:  "American 
labor  should  not  be  asked  to  subsidize  Ameri- 
can Industry  by  working  for  wages  below  the 
level  of  health  and  decency." 

Htmam  H.  BooKBiNon, 
Assistant  Director  of  Research   for 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work' 
ers,  CIO. 

Nsw  YOKK,  Jttiy  2.  1947. 
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EXTENSI<)N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FIUNCES  p.  BOLTON 


m  TEM  Houa 


Meurmt  ly 
a.'n 


Monday.  July  21.  1947 
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our  hospitals  longer  and  ao  coats  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  more,  but  he  alao  goes 
home  against  advice  as  well.  There  be  seU 
up  a  chain  of  infections  that  remain  a  coat 
to  you  and  to  the  Nation.  Inevitably  we  are 
In  this  (csme  together  and  we  shall  share  the 
results  of  either  good  or  t>ad  medicine. 

Part  of  the  so-called  expense  of  good  medi- 
cine is  in  the  Intelligent  use  of  adjunct  and 
related  fields  of  work      Social  service  and 
medical  rehabilitation  are  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  reduction  of  refusals  of  surgery 
as  are  good  OMdiclne  and  good  surgery.    They 
are  all  of  one  team  and  move  forward  to- 
gether    In  reoognitlon  of  thia  »c  have  In- 
creased tiM  atnaber  of  social  workers  In  your 
State  aioBO  tram  19  in  January  1IM«  to  91  In 
April    1M7.     Though   thia  adds  to  the   pay 
roU  and  to  the  paraonnel  calling,  we  intend 
to  add  more,  as  they  become  available,  for 
we  have  ao  doubt  of  the  real  economies  they 
produce   tn   the   Nation's  human   rseouroes. 
Further    In  recosnltlon  of  our  cTorU  in  this 
field  the  three  schc^ls  of  social  work  In  New 
York  are  placing  their  SMiaBU  at  a  num- 
ber o(    our  clinics   and   fcospttali    for   their 
Ceid  work.    Itedical  rehabiliutlon  boards  or 
teams  are  at  work  in  two  of  our  tuberculoaia 
hoapttala  la  Mew  York  and  rebabUiuUon  in 
tbe  VMerana'  Admlntstratiun  really  got  lu 
first  start  in  one  uf  our  hoepitais  uere     Col 
Esmond  Ijong.  our  consultant  in  tut:ercul'»ls. 
aa  one  ot  hla  first  dutlee.  with   Mr    Lowell 
Iberg.  vtatted   the   hoepltal   and  determined 
that  a  rehabilitation  program  was  most  nec- 
to  help  correct  the  rather  notorious 
which    had    existed    there    for 
this  team  with  its  social  work- 
in.  the  manager  uf   the  hnspital 
soon  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  community  the  service  organ liatHM.  tbe 
police  department,  and  the  taxi  f  naipanlas. 
tn  a  new  program  of  self -discipline  and  bed 
rest  for  the  patlenta.     The  best  evidence  1 
have  of  the  result  Is  a  report  that  the  taxi 
coaapany  has  been  able  to  retire  one  cab  and 
the  owner  of  the  aaloen  acroaa  tbe  road  want* 
to  sell  out      No  one  hospital  manager  could 
bare  aceompllabed   tbat — it   took   the   reso- 
lution   and    the    determination    of    a    whole 
community  of  Intereata.  and.  foremost  among 
thMn.  tJie  patients  themselves.    Courageous 
•ympathetlc     leadership     brought    this 
and  It  deserves  and  will  get  our  firm 
support 

The  Medical  RehablUtatlon  Service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  la  a  new  aervlce. 
During  the  past  war  the  experience  we  re- 
ceived with  the  reconditioning  and  rehabili- 
tation programa  in  the  Buropean  tbaater  of 
oparatkme  proved  that  a  graat  many  Injured 
ssfvlcemen  could  be  returned  to  duty  by 
msenw  of  sucb  programs.  I  (elt  that  such 
a  rehabilitation  program  would  be  helpful 
In  accomplishing  two  objectives  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  First,  to  help  the 
stak  and  injured  veteran  to  get  well  faster 
and.  secondly,  to  learn  to  care  for  himaelf 
and  even  to  start  to  learn  a  Job— so  pro- 
viding a  motivation  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped to  Iv  ve  our  hoapiuls 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the  Physi- 
cal Medicine  and  Medical  Rehabiliutlon 
aarvlos  was  established.  It  now  includes 
phyaleal  tbarapy.  occtipatlonal  therapy,  cor- 
rective physical  rehabiliutlon.  educational 
therapy,  aad  manual  aru  therapy  The  vet- 
eran patient  can  receive  not  alone  acute  care 
from  the  Physical  Medicine  Section,  but  he 
is  also  supplied  a  motive  to  leave  the  hospiul 
when  be  Is  physically  sble 

It  is  our  wish  that  every  veteran  through 
the  Phyalcal  Medicine  and  Medical  Re- 
habiliutlon Service  will  be  given  every  op- 
portunity for  physiological,  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  adjustment.  A  good 
example  of  this  occurred  In  one  of  our  larger 
hospitals  lAtsb  has  an  80-bed  ncu- 
ward  flOad  aaatnly  with  World  War 
I  vstsrans  The  majority  ot  them  had  bssn 
flat  on  their  backs  for  psriodi  up  to  10  years. 
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appointment  of  our  Nurse  Specialist  In  Tu- 
berculosis, a'e  have  begun  rtceivlng  aflUlate 
atudent   nurses   ui   two  of   our   tuberculosis 
hospitals.      It    has    been    with    the    greatest 
gratification  that  I  read  a  letter  from  Mtss 
Anna   D.   Wolf.  Director  of   Nursing   at   the 
Johns  Hospiul.  In  which  she  states  that  of 
seven   students   sent   to   our   Oteen.   N.   C. 
hospital    for    cadet    training    six    have    ex- 
pressed   the    desire    to    return    to    the    Vet- 
erans   Administration   and   to   tuberculosis 
nursing.     I   think  that   is  something  of   a 
triumph.       Your    Veterans*     Administration 
hospital   at  Sampson.  N.   Y.  has  Just  been 
approved    for   cadet   nurses   though    it   has 
opened  so  recently  that  It  has  scarcely  got 
Its  leet  on  the  ground.     These  accompllsh- 
menu  ore  not  only   new  to  the  Veieranb' 
Administration,  they  are  somewhat  unique 
ill  the  tuberculosU  field.     It  will  be  foolish 
ecoiicmy    If    we    cannot    proceed    with    the 
moderalz'm  of  all  our  tuberculoslo  hospitals 
so  that  they  all  may  be  training  centers  for 
the  benefit  of  all  veterans  and  all  tubercu- 
lous patients.    I  need  not  tell  this  audience 
what  a  boost  to  patient  morale  it  is  to  have 
these  ambitious  young  student  nurses  appear 
on  tht.  wards.     The  whole  fsce  of  the  place 
changes  Just  as  it  does  when  you  Introduce 
teaching   In  any  department  of  a  hospital. 
Teaching     meana    competition     among     the 
students,  and  on  competition  our  American 
system  has  dUtlnguished  itself  throughout 
th?  world.    Our  veterans  know  this  and  ap- 
preciate It. 

It  18  grrttlfying  when  one  can  point  to  a 
Federal  economy  and  still  more  so  when  this 
can  be  found  In  Federal  research.  It  pleases 
me  also  that  this  particular  research  has 
yielded  byproducu  almost  as  Important  as 
the  research  luelf.  I  refer  to  our  work  with 
other  Federal  agenclea  on  streptomycin. 
The  important  byproduct  here  is  In  the 
heightened  morale  of  both  patients  and  staff 
in  every  hospital  In  which  the  study  has 
been  conducted.  Fortunately  for  the  world 
at  large.  It  may  also  be  reported  that  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  patienU  treated  have 
been  improved.  Though  most  have  suffered 
some  damage  from  the  drug,  this  damage  is 
not  important  In  view  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  dlseaae  In  the  patients  selected  for 
treatment.  While  over  700  veterans  have 
been  treated  in  some  20  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  SI. 300,000  have  been 
apent  for  the  drug,  the  purely  admlntetratlve 
cost  of  this  study  has  l>een  largely  confined 
to  th.  salaries  of  one  aecretary  and  one  and 
one-half  doctors.  Yet  In  spite  of  this,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  study  has  recently  been 
threatened  by  the  absence  of  funds  for  the 
necessary  travel  of  the  Investigators. 

You  will  all  be  Interested  in  case  finding 
and  lollow-up.     All  hosplUls  and  clinics  are 
authorized  to  conduct  both  activities  up  to 
th3  limit  of  their  resources.    Only  one  branch 
office  baa  so  far  consolidated  Its  resulU  and 
reports  a  toUl  of  40.762  cases  surveyed  during 
the  period  September  15.  1945.  to  September 
15,  1948,  of  which  519  or  12.91  per  thousand 
were    found    to    have    active    tuberculosis. 
These  519  newly  discovered  cases  represent 
an  additional  load  upon  our  hospitals  In  that 
branch— an  additional  load  that  we  had  been 
unable  to  predict.     Due  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  veteran  population— highly  screened 
by  previous  X-rays  and  so  much  prolonged 
exposure  abroad— we  are  unable  to  forecast 
our  total  needs  In  beds.     All  we  know  is  that 
12.000  are  now  hoeplUlired  at  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration expense,  that  22.000  are  receiv- 
ing checks  for  disability  due  to  tuberculosis. 
and  that  35,000  were  discharged  from  the 
services   because   of   tuberculosis.      We   are 
setting  up  case  registers  in  both  central  and 
branch  offices,  of  the  35.000.  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  all  these  veterai«  and  determining 
their   need   lor   care.      Through   this   same 
mecbanUm  we  expect  to  restudy  the  22.000 
on  compensation  roils,  to  be  sure  that  ail  are 
deserving  of  a  place  on  such  roils. 


For  this  last  purpose  we  have  set  up  in 
Washington  the  largest  X-ray  file  ever  known. 
Here  there  are  already  38.000.000  X-rays  so 
filed  that  they  are  available  for  day-to-day 
study  and  comparison  with  subsequen".  X- 
rays.'  We  are  stUl  filing  them  at  the  rate 
of  35.000  a  day  and  10.000.000  are  still  In  their 
cases  awaiting  filing.  Though  this  file  is  an 
invaluable  storehouse  of  research  mat<>rlal. 
a  thorough  study  of  the  compensation  cases 
alone  will  pay  for  the  file  and  still  savr  the 
Government  untold  sums. 

Now  don't  let  me  give  you  the  Imprecision 
that  as  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans'   Administration,    tuberculosis    is    my 
only  problem:  but  I  have  been  asked  Ui  pay 
especial  attention  to  it  at  this  meeting  and 
I  have  a  deep  concern  snd  sympathy  for  this 
tragic    aftermath    of    battle.      Tubfrculcus 
patlenU  have,  over  the  years,  accounted  for 
only  abcut  10  percent  of  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  hosplUltsed   patlenu.     It  has. 
however,   a  cerUln   Irritant  value   far  out- 
weighing Its  iO-percent  load.    Of  course  they 
stay  longer  with  us  »nd  have  time  to  find  out 
all   our  faults.     They  are  also  highly  vocal 
and   we   hear   much   from   them.     Further- 
more,  they   are,   due   to  your  efforts,   well 
tutored  in  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  and 
are  represented  by  highly  organised  and  pow- 
erful groups  such  as  this,  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis   Association,   that   are   capable 
of  arousing  public  opinion  and  actiori.     As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  b?en  somewha-  sur- 
prised that  you  should  have  allowed  me  18 
months    in    which   to  develop   my    program 
without  storming  my  office  with   your   Im- 
patience   at    our    progress.     That    we    have 
made  good  progress  I  have  tried  to  Indicate, 
but  I  must  confess  that  1  have  nevir  been 
more  vulnerable  to  attack  than  over  th?  past 
few  months.     During  these  months   1   have 
had  to  suspend  many  of  the  promises  that  1 
made  to  the  hospitals  and  their  staffs   both 
old    and    new.     My    plan    of    clinical    super- 
vision of  these  hospitals  is  now  In  abeyance 
through  lack  of  travel  funds  for  the  branch 
office  staff.     A  splendid  course  of  lectures  and 
clinics   by    a   visiting   faculty   is   postjKJned. 
Reg  stiation  of  our  doctors  at  two  regionil 
postgraduate  meetings  had  to  be  canceled. 
Eight  of  our  doctors  and  nurses  cannot  be 
sent  to  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 


meeting  to  fill,  their  places  on  the  program. 
The   studies   on  streptomycin   were   endan- 
gered through  lack  of  funds  for  a  conference. 
A    personnel    freeze    prevent*    my    opening 
much-needed  tuberculosis  beds,  and  lack  of 
funds   for   conversion   and    remodeling    pre- 
venU  the  use  of  a  splendid  medical -school 
faculty  In  a  tuberculosis  hospital.     In  spite 
of   these   Inunedlate  and  serious  shortages, 
however.  General  Bradley  has  promised  that 
he  will  not  ask  me  to  operate  hospitals  with 
Inefficient  and  InadequaU  staffs.    The  serious 
question  then  arises  that,  aince  we  do  not 
have  enough  beds  for  all  tuberculous  vet- 
erans—do you  as  communities  take  care  of 
the  excess,  or  do  we  close  general  med  cal 
and  surgical  hospitals  In  order  to  uke  care 
of  the  tuberculous?    Whether  or  not  one  of 
these  courses  becomes  necessary,  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain— In  that  General  Bradley  gives 
me  his  full  support— "I  shall  not  be  a  party 
to  any   retrenchment  that   might   threaten 
to  drag  this  agency  Into  the  backwaters  ot 
American  medicine,"  nor  shall  1  countenancs 
any  redv;ctlon  that  might  Impsr.l  our  med- 
icil  program"  or  "endanger  the  resulu  we 
have  obtained." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  section  32  funds 
that  are  obtained  by  setting  aside  30 
percent  of  the  custom  receipts  supposedly 
to  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agriculture  commodities. 

The  following  cfBcial  table  sho-ws  the 
section  32  funds  used  in  connection  with 
eggs: 


Use  of  sec.  32  funds  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  eggs— fiscal  years  1936-45 
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Prom  1936  to  1940  before  the  war, 
$4,732,787  of  Federal  funds  were  used 
to  dispo.se  of  surplus  United  State?  eggs, 
though  during  the  same  period  and  same 
years,  there  were  $5,398,000  worth  of 
eggs  imported.  In  dozens  the  relation 
of  imports  to  the  number  used  under 
section  32  funds  was  much  greater,  some- 
where near  twice  as  many  no  doubt.  In 
other  words,  we  did  not  distribute  the  im- 
ported eggs.  The  duty  on  egg  imports 
has  been  reduced  so  that  the  future  egg 
picture  may  make  the  surplus  problem 
even  more  complicated. 


To  obtain  the  egg  picture  in  full.  I 
am  inserting  tables  from  the  official  ag- 
ricultural statistics  showing  the  United 
States  production  of  eggs  and  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmers  of  the  Nation: 

Eggs:  United  States  production  and  price. 
1910-48 
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this  egg  inlormation.  I 
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What  facts  do  our  analysis  of  these 
oAcial  tables  reveal?     They  are — 

First  That  U  1.888.797  of  section  32 
funds  have  been  used  for  disposing  of 
•n>  through  various  channels. 

Second  That  dollar  value  of  exports 
or  of  Imports  of  agriculture  products  do 
not  furnish  a  real  factual  picture.  For 
example  in  1926  there  were  52  923  000 
doxen.N  imported  showing  7.289.000  in  dol- 
lars as  imports  while  the  same  year  in 
im  only  gbout  half  as  nuoy  or  38.834.- 
08t  doaens  were  expcMted  showing  an  ex- 
port vahie  of  $7,758,000  or  showing  more 
in  dollars  than  was  shown  by  the  52.923.- 
OCO  doaens  of  imports.  People  do  not  eat 
doUars.  they  eat  pounds,  bushels,  and 
tons.  All  import.s  and  export>  in  dollars 
must  be  considered  in  this  light,  though 
on  many  commodities  there  is  not  the 
wide  difference  as  shown  in  the  example 
above.  It  does  bhow  however  that  the 
lf48  agriculture  imports  of  $2,300,000,000 
■ay  have  in  pounds,  bushels  and  tons 
exeettfed  the  $3,000,888,888  of  194«  agri- 
culture exports.  Oflcial  tables  by  the 
Commerce  Department  showing  the 
volume  of  imports  and  exports  indi- 
cates that  from  1925  to  1942  the  voltune 
of  agriculture  imports  exceeded  the 
volume  of  agriculture  export.s.  In  fact 
In  1944  more  food  was  imported  than 
exported  in  pounds,  bushels,  and  tons 
according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's reports  and  charts.  We  may 
have  been  feeding  the  world  so  to.spmk 
.so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  but  the 
world  has  been  feeding  the  United  States 
to  a  greater  extent  when  it  would  appear 
it  would  be  the  bast  world  food  policy  to 
keep  their  food  for  their  own  dire  needs. 
Pood  imports  from  Italy  for  example 
show  this  situation.  The  dollar  ex- 
rhange  no  doubt  causes  this  situation, 
because  they  surely  have  great  need  for 
their  own  supply  of  food. 

Third  That  every  year  from  1917  to 
1941  or  for  a  24-year  period  we  were 
on  an  egg  Import  basis.  In  the  1920s 
we  imported  many  more  eggs  than  we 
exported  and  some  years  twice  as  many. 
In  1935.  1936.  and  1937  when  we  were 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  not  pro- 
ducing American  foodstuffs  and  borrow- 
ing money  to  pay  for  not  doing  it.  we  im- 
ported 10  to  12  times  as  many  eggs  as 
we  exported. 

Fourth.  That  an  enormous  increase 
tock  place  both  in  United  SUtes  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  and  In  egg  exports  during 
the  war. 

Fifth.  That  in  the  prewar  period  as  in 
1936.  there  was  a  net  import  ($2,023,000 
exports  minus  $604,000  of  egg  export^  >  of 
$1,419,000  worth  of  eggs,  and  $198,604 
of  Federal  funds  were  used  to  dispose 
of  surplus  eggs.  The  $198,604  used  for 
stirplu-s  disposal  was  only  13  percent  of 
the  dollar  Imports  and  much  less  per- 
centage in  dozen  imports. 

Sixth.  The  egg  industry  is  a  great  in- 
dustry. It  has  stood  on  its  own  feet.  It 
has  not  succumbed  to  New  Deal  eco- 
nomic medicine.  The  egg  producers  of 
the  Nation  have  demonstrated  time  after 
time  that  they  did  not  ask  for  special 
legislative  preferences. 
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Colorado   River  Controversy  Should  Be 
Settled  in  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
measure  relating  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  at  once  attracts 
the  close  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
seven  great  States  which  lies  in  the  basin 
of  that  River.  For  a  reason  which  I 
shall  discuss,  that  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  coastal  plain  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  live  over  4.000.000  of  the 
American  people,  a  greater  number,  as  it 
happens,  than  reside  in  the  other  six 
States  of  the  basin  combined. 

The  Colorado  River  is  controlled  by  an 
Interstate  compact,  called  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  by  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  under  which  the  great 
Hoover  Dam  was  built,  and  by  other  stat- 
utes, court  decisions,  and  contracts,  all 
of  which,  taken  collectively,  are  some- 
times called  the  "law  of  the  River."  Un- 
fortunately, each  of  these  documents 
has  been  challenged  as  containing  am- 
biguities and  uncertainties,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  many  years  controversy  has 
raged  through  the  basin,  and  particu- 
larly between  Arizona  and  California, 
as  to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  these 
documents.  This  controversy  relates 
particularly  to  how  much  water  of  the 
river  each  of  these  two  States  can  rely 
on  for  its  permanent  development. 
There  is  not  enough  water  in  the  great 
Colorado  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  two  States.  There  is  far 
more  land  in  each  of  them  which  could 
be  irrigated  and  made  fruitful  than  there 
is  water.  And  by  a  most  regrettable 
treaty,  which,  strangely.  Arizona  sup- 
ported, though  California  opposed  it. 
there  was  granted  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  an  unnecessarily  and  unfairly 
large  share  of  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Thereby,  the  struggle  between  the  States 
for  the  remaining  water  was  intensified 
and  made  more  acute. 

But  Arizona,  after  vigorously  support- 
ing the  Mexican  treaty,  is  not  willing  to 
stand  the  consequences  of  her  gener- 
osity. She  is  desirous  of  improving  her 
economy,  even  though,  to  get  more  water 
from  the  Colorado  put  to  use  within  her 
borders,  she  must  invade  the  water  sup- 
plies long  set  apart  by  contracts  made 
by  the  United  States  for  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  though  those  projects 
have  been  planned  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  been  placed  in  operation 
and  have  been  financed  by  California 
communities  which  depend  on  them,  to 
a  total  cost  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars. 
Arizona  has  indicated  the  course  she 
would  follow,  by  introducing  In  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  two  bills,  one  for 
reauthorization  of  the  Gila  project,  and 
another  for  authorization  of  a  grandiose 
power  and  water  scheme  called  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Neither  bill  was 
acted  on  by  the  last  Congress,  and  the 


bills    have    been    reintroduced    in    the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

The  bil.  before  the  House,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Gila  project,  as  introduced 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  would 
have  increased  the  claims  of  Arizona  to 
Colorado  River  water  to  such  a  point 
that  water  which  is  needed  by  California 
communities,  and  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, would  definitely  have  been  taken 
from  them.  In  this  Congress,  the  bill 
has  been  amended  so  that  it  is  hoped 
that  this  result  will  not  take  place. 

As  a  result  <rf  these  amendments,  the 
Gila  bill  is.  of  itself,  of  comparatively 
minor  importance.  It  provides  for  cut- 
ting down  the  area  of  one  section  of  the 
Gila  project  and  adding  and  initially  au- 
thorizins  another  section.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  used  on  the  resulting 
acreage  is  definitely  limited  to  an 
amount,  600.000  acre-feet,  which  is 
probably  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  to 
which  Arizona  ii.  entitled.  Were  the  bill 
standing  alone  before  the  Congress,  it 
would  arouse  little  concern. 

But  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  has,  in  recent 
weeks,  been  holding  hearings  on  another 
bill.  S.  1175.  which  would  authorize  the 
central  Arizona  project.  From  the  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  this  project  is  simply 
fantastic.  It  would  ultimately  cost 
$1,000,000,000,  five  times  the  cost  of  the 
great  Hoover  Dam  project.  It  would 
furnish  a  water  supply,  for  land  that  is 
worth  $200  to  $300  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $2,000  per  acre.  The  farmers,  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  analyses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  not  afford 
to  pay  $1  of  the  construction  of  the  irri- 
gation features  of  the  project.  In  fact, 
says  the  Bureau,  they  could  not  contrib- 
ute even  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Ir- 
rigation features  of  the  project.  Such  a 
wildly  profligate  use  of  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  has  never 
before  been  dreamed  of. 

Neither  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  nor 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ap- 
proved the  central  Arizona  project.  They 
have  not  even  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  final  report  on  its  cost,  its  justification 
nor  its  engineering  details.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  Arizona  alone.  But  enough  can 
be  gathered  from  preliminary  investiga- 
tions by  the  Bureau  to  see  plainly  that 
the  cost  of  the  irrigation  project  can  be 
borne  in  only  two  ways,  either  by  a  stag- 
gering outright  capital  subsidy  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
order  of  $450,000,000.  or  by  selling  the 
power  from  the  project  to  the  only  sub- 
stantial market  which  exists,  namely  the 
power  users  of  southern  California,  at 
a  price  which  would  be  loaded  with 
enough  surcharges  to  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  the  irrigation  works,  plus  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining them,  forever. 

Experts  in  this  field  in  California  con- 
sider that  Arizona  is  not  entitled  to 
enough  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  provide  any  water  at  all  for  the  new 
central  Arizona  project.  The  project 
can  have  water,  according  to  their  view, 
only  by  taking  it  away  from  existing,  au- 


thorized and  operating  projects,  chiefly 
in  California.  And  the  bitter  irony  of 
the  scheme  emerges  to  view,  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  people  of  California 
are  blandly  supposed  to  pay  for  a  proj- 
ect in  Arizona  which  would  take  their 
own  water  away  from  them.  Of  course, 
they  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
Federal  Treasury  would  stand  the  loss. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  long-standing 
controversy  between  California  and  Ari- 
zona. Until  it  is  settled,  further  devel- 
opment in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado cannot  proceed.  The  Gila  project 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  California,  exhaust 
the  last  drop  of  water  that  remains  for 
Arizona  projects.  The  two  States  have, 
times  without  number,  attempted  to  set- 
tle their  differences  by  agreement.  This 
laudable  purpose  has  not  been  achieved, 
for  a  basic  reason  that  I  have  mentioned, 
namely,  that  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  the  river  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  both  States. 

In  the  belief  that  the  controversy 
should  be  set  at  rest,  California's  Gov- 
ernor, Earl  Warren,  recently  addressed 
identical  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada,  suggesting  that  they 
explore  the  possibilities  of  disposing  of 
the  dispute  by  any  of  the  three  avenues 
which  are  possible,  that  is,  by  negotia- 
tion of  a  compact,  by  arbitration,  or  by 
seeking  a  court  determination.  The  re- 
plies which  he  received  are  interesting. 
Governor  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  replied 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  had  con- 
vinced him  that  negotiation  would  not 
lead  to  a  result,  and  that  he  favored  a 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Governor  Osborn,  of  Arizona,  replied 
that  he  was  convinced  that  there  is  no 
controversy;  that  all  issues  have  been 
settled  by  the  compact,  statutes,  and 
contracts  in  favor  of  Arizona.  This  re- 
markable position  is  obvious  sophistry. 
Each  of  the  States  still  stoutly  maintains 
that  its  interpretations  of  the  basic  docu- 
ments are  correct  and  the  two  sets  of  in- 
terpretations are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles. 

With  the  matter  in  this  position,  the 
Gila  bill,  H.  R.  1597,  came  on  for  hear- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  of  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  this  House.  Eminent 
engineers  and  lawyers  from  California 
appeared  and  explained  the  facts  to  the 
subcommittee.  After  full  deliberation, 
the  subcommittee  unanimously  adopted 
and  the  full  Public  Lands  Committee  ap- 
proved and  placed  in  its  report  the  fol- 
low^ing  statement: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
nothing  In  this  bill  is  to  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  the  States  of  Arizona  or 
California  as  to  the  use  of  the  amount  of 
water  in  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  that 
each  State  is  entitled  to  under  the  existing 
compact,  contracts,  or  law.  The  committee 
feels  the  dispute  between  these  two  States 
on  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin  should  be 
determined  and  settled  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  States  or  by  court  decision 
because  the  dispute  between  these  two  States 
Jeopardizes  and  will  delay  the  possibility  ol 
prompt  development  of  any  further  projects 
for  diversion  of  water  from  the  main  stream 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 
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committee     recommends 

letUement  of  this  dispute  by 

be  made,  or  that  the 

I     of     the    United    States 

an  action  In  th«  United 
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and   any  other   naeaaaary 

thrm  to  assert  and  have 

claims  and  rights  to  the  use 

the  Colorado  River  system 

In  tlie  lower  Colorado  Riter 


This  recomi  lendation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  as  plain  as  words  can  malte  it.  It 
is  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that 
the  controverjy  between  Arizona  and 
CaUfomia  sho  i)d  be  settled.  Unless  the 
States  are  able,  immediately,  to  settle  it 
themselves,  the  committee  recommends 
be  commenced  by  the  At- 
torney Oenenil  in  the  Supreme  Court 
5t  the  State.s.  which  would  requ're 
be  brought  to  a  head  and 
llnally,  in  the  committee's 
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ment  of  any  fu  rther  projects  for  diversion 
of  water  fronr  the  main  stream  of  the 
Colorado  Rivqr  in  the  lower  Colorado 
River  Basin. 
In  saying  tl^is.  may  I  emphasize  that 
s  statement  has  nothing 
authorizition  of  projects 
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there  is  a  de  ;ermination  of  the  grav; 
uncertainty  Mi  to  whether  there  is  any 
water  supply  1  or  a  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, it  will  nojt  consider  such  a  project 
possible 

The  comnlittees  conclusions  are 
sound  and  loe  cal.  I  heartily  commend 
them.  Indeed  no  group  of  men  who  are 
inslble  for  the  integrity  of  Govern- 
ment investments  in  reclamation  proj- 
ects could  well  come  to  any  other  result. 
I  bring  the  conmittees  statement  to  the 
attention  of  t|)e  House  so  that  the  rec- 
without  equivocation  that 
the  Committije  on  Public  Lands  has 
ckaed  the  dofr  against  the  authoriza- 
irrisation  projects  in  the 
the  Colorado,  tmtil  the 
question  of  water  supply 
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Mr.  IflLUR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unde  *  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  :  Ucoao.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Rev.  William  J. 
assoclata  adlUur.  Ameiica. 
boMd  of  directors.  Mrttanal  CathoHc 
Rural  Life  Conference,  before  the  Sub- 
Irrigation  and  Reclama- 


commlttee  on 


tion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  May  12,  1947: 

iNTaoBucnow 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference  I  wish  to  erprns  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  confer- 
ence's views  on  the  subject  of  acreage  limita- 
tion in  redamatlon  projects,  the  repeal  or 
modlAealloo  of  which  is  propoMt  ta  wvcral  m 
blUa  now  pending  beiore  the  cuMtftUe. 

The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence Is  an  organization  of  Nation-wide 
scope,  comprised  of  bishops,  priests,  and  lay  t| 
persons,  wboae  objective  is  to  further  the 
religious  and  the  aoclo-econonilc  welfare  of 
those  living  by  agrictilture  or  simply  residing 
in  the  rural  areas.  In  matteni  affecting  the 
land  it  exprcaaes  the  intereata  of  8S  dioceses, 
practically  all  of  them  predominantly  rural 
In  character.  Official  relations  with  these 
dioceses  are  maintained  through  the  diocesan 
directors  designated  by  their  local  bishops. 
Within  the  dioceses  actively  affected  by  the 
program  of  the  conference  are  24.570  priests, 
91.700  religious,  and  over  13.000.COO  lay  Cath- 
ollca.  The  conlerence  headquarters  ia  located  ^ 
In  Des  ftlolnes.  Iowa. 

4cairTn.TtrBAL  t«bki)s 

The  position  Uken  by  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference  on  the  subject  of 
acreage  limitation  is  t>ased  upon  its  concern 
.  for  the  future  of  cur  American  families  and 
its  conviction  that  the  needleaa  oonccntra- 
tlon  of  productive  capital  will  sei Iwialy  affect 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  conference  takes  a  long-range  view  In 
conalderlng  the  land  and  ia  therefore  more 
interested  in  the  net  effect  of  present  trends 
In  agriculture  upon  the  Nation  as  a  mhole 
than  in  the  prospect  of  Immediate  financial 
gain  for  a  minor  portion  of  our  population. 
It  takes  the  position  that  any  small  savings 
effected  in  tbe  price  of  food  for  urban  dwellers 
through  unregulated  agricultural  develop- 
ment wiU  be  more  than  canceled  out  by  the 
social  and  economic  loss  incurred. 

In  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  and 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  large 
farms  with  resulting  concentration  uf  pro- 
ductive capital,  were  fairly  common  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  First, 
indentured  servants  and  later  slavta  were 
used  in  great  numbers  to  cultivate  these 
semifeudal  estates  In  New  England,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  upper  Middle  Atlantic  States 
the  family-type  (arm  was  the  rule  At  first 
it  was  on  the  subsistence-homestead  pattern 
but  as  the  years  went  on  these  farms  were 
Integrated  into  tbe  rest  of  tbe  economy. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople.  convinced  that  wide  distribu- 
tion of  ownership  among  families  livint;  on 
tbe  land  is  more  in  accord  with  our  demo- 
cratic Ideals.  progrssBlvely  rejected  the  semi- 
feudal  pattern  and  accepted  the  family-type 
farm  ■•  tbt  noim  When  the  West  developed 
this  ideal  was  kept  in  mind.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  House  Special  Committee  on  Postwar 
lie  Policy  and  Planning: 

"Apiculture  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
If  The  independence  of  the  Nation 
by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Mkbilatcnce  farmers  who  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  population  in  the  early  years, 
American  agriculture  throughout  iu  devel- 
opment, was  chaxacterlasd  by  IndlviduaJ 
family-sixed  owner -operated  farms  This 
contributed  iKreutly  to  the  independont  spirit 
and  the  moral  character  of  the  entire  pmpu- 
latlon  and  was  the  backbone  of  our  political 
and  MOiuMBic  democracy  ■•  they  developed  la 
AaMVca."  (Tenth  Report  of  the 
Special  OooMatttee  on  Postwar 
Policy  and  Planning:  Postwar  Agrtoultvral 
Policies  (August  0.  1947.  79tb  Cong.,  ad  teaa^ 
H  Kept   No  m»)  ) 
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abuses.    Certain  of  the  provisions  are  espe- 
eially  noteworthy: 

This  program  shall  contain    plans  for: 
(a)  Transfer  of  landownershlp  from   ab- 
sentee landowners  to  land  operators. 

(bl  Provision  for  purchase  of  farm  lands 
from  nonoperating  owners  at  equitable  rates. 

(c)  Provisions  for  tenant  purchase  of  land 
at  annual  Installments  cpmmensurate  with 
tenant  income. 

(d)  Provisions  for  reasonable  protection  of 
former  tenants  against  reversion  to  tenancy 
status.     (AO  602  6  (9  Deo   45 1  CIE  ) 

ACSCACE  TRINDS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

The  January  1947  Isue  of  Agricultural 
Situation  presented  a  factual  summary  of 
contemporary  land  trends  within  the  United 
Stales.  Without  entering  into  a  sociological 
discussion  it  provides  us  with  facts  of  in- 
terest to  all  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  rural  population.  The  statistics  pro- 
vided in  the  summary  show  that — 

1.  The  number  of  larger  farms  is  increas- 
ing substantially  throughout  the  country. 
Large  commercial  enterprises  are  progres- 
sively taking  the  place  of  family -size  farms, 
although  in  many  places  the  size  of  this 
latter  type  farm  is  also  increasing. 

2.  Over  half  of  the  farm  land  in  the  coun- 
try is  in  units  of  over  5(X)  acres,  and  units 
over  l.(K)0  teres  now  account  lor  40  percent 
of  the  farm  land  compared  with  less  than 
one-fcurth  after  the  First  Wond  War 

3.  Well  over  two-thirds  of  the  large  farm 
uniU  of  over  1.0(X)  acres  are  in  11  Western 
States.  In  that  region  the  increase  in  such 
units  has  been  90  percent  within  the  last 
quarter  century. 

4.  In  1920  farms  l)etween  10  and  500  acres 
made  up  two-thirds  of  all  farm  land,  today 
only  half. 

5  The  moderate-size  farm.  100  to  260  acres, 
is  on  the  decline.  The  percentage  of  farms 
falling  Into  this  category  is  lowest  In  the 
far  West,  and  greatest  in  the  East  where  the 
traditional  family-type  farm  pattern  has 
been  maintained  better  than  elsewhere. 
The  decline  In  the  number  of  such  moderate- 
size  farms  has  been  most  persistent  in  the 
regions  settled  by  homesteading. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  others  readily  avail- 
able from  the  censuses  of  agriculture  and  the 
general  census,  lead  to  certain  conclusions 
not  drawn  in  the  survey  In  Agricultural  Sit- 
uation referred  to  above.  These  conclusions 
are: 

1.  American  land  policy,  although  favor- 
ing the  famllv-type  farm  In  the  era  of  set- 
tlement of  the  West  as  evidenced  in  the 
homestead  acts,  was  not  sufficiently  vigorous 
/  in  restricting  acreages.  The  Institution  of 
fee  simple  ownership  stood  In  the  way  of 
Federal  restriction  upon  acreage  once  title 
to  the  property  had  been  secured.  Yet  even 
In  the  period  of  original  settlement  our  Fed- 
eral land  laws  allowed  too  much  room  for 
speculation  in  newly  entered  lands  and  did 
not  resist  strongly  enotigh  those  who  wished 
to  engage  in  agriculture  as  a  business  on  an 
absentee-ownership  basis. 

a.  The  unit  size  of  an  economically  ef- 
ficient family-type  farm  Is  not  the  same  in 
all  iccalltles.  The  160-acre  norm  is  merely 
•n  approximation.  Although  in  semlarid 
regions  large  units  are  needed,  in  more  fer- 
tile and  productive  regions  smaller  units  are 
quite  satisiactory  and  therefore,  from  the 
fumily-tarm  viewpoint,  more  desirable. 
Much  of  the  land  In  the  areas  being  re- 
claimed through  irrigation  U  of  such  a  char- 
acter. Where  larger  units  are  found  within 
the  Irrigation  and  reclamation  projecu,  it  U 
usually  evidence  of  a  trend  toward  land  spec- 
ulation or  large-scale  commercial  farming. 
a.  The  time  to  forestall  the  evils  of  land 
concentration  and  land  speculation  is  at  the 
time  of  original  acquisition  and  during  the 
period  when  the  original  settlers  ars  develop- 
ing family-type  farms  on  moderate  acreages. 
From  past  experience  it  should  be  evident 
that  we  are  entering  s  crucial  period  for  th* 


family-type  farm.  If  positive  steps  are  not 
taken  to  keep  commercial  agriculture  with- 
in bounds  and  to  prevent  speculation  in 
land,  we  can  only  look  forwaid  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  factories-ln-the-flelds. 
employing  hired  labor  often  of  a  migratwy 
kind  and  exploiting  our  soil  resources  solely 
for  purposes  of  profit.  There  is  no  purpose 
in  proclaiming  the  ideal  of  the  efficient, 
owner -ijperated  family-tyj>e  farm  if  we  do  not 
take  steps  to  protect  it  from  the  Inroads  of 
land  monopoly.  The  alternatives  which 
confront  us  are  discussed  summarily  in  an 
article  appended  to  this  testimony  (Tarm- 
ers  Future — a  Real  Concern,  by  William  J. 
Gibbons.     America.  November  9.  1946.  t 

THX  FAMII.T  rUM 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  In  advocat- 
ing the  family-type  farm  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference   is  not  unaware 
of  the  economic  problems  facing  American 
agriculture.     It    realizes   that    upward   of   a 
third  of  our  farms  as  at  present  constituted 
are  marginal  or  submarginal  in  character  and 
therefore  not  adequate  income   for  a  farm 
fam'ly.     The  conference  believes  that  these 
farm  units  should  be  improved  by  assisting 
the  owner-operators  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  soil  where  possible,  to  acquire  larger 
acreages  if  that  Is  a  feasible  solution,  or  to 
resettle  elsewhere  if  necessary.     When   new 
land  is  being  made  available  through  recla- 
mation and  irrigation,  family  farmers  desir- 
ing resettlement  should  be  given  first  choice 
provided    they    are    prepared    to    learn    new 
farming  techniques  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  an  efficient  unit. 

The  conference  realizes  also  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  modern  American  agri- 
culture are  today  so  great  that  fewer  full- 
time  farmers  are  necessary  to  provide  our 
people  with  adequate  food  and  fiber  and  to 
engage  in  export  than  was  the  case  a  half 
century  ago.  Yet  despite  this  fact,  or  rather 
t>ecause  of  it,  the  conference  does  not  see 
why  corporations  and  large  landowners 
should  be  permitted  to  take  over  our  agri- 
cultural production  when  family  farmers 
are  perfectly  able  to  do  the  job.  This  they 
can  do.  given  the  necessary  education  and  the 
equipment  adapted  to  the  needs  of  family- 
size  farming  opergtions. 

The  relationship  of  the  family  to  the  land 
has  been  well  expressed  in  a  statement  issued 
jointly  by  rural  leaders  of  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  during  1945. 
The  statement  reads  in  part: 

"Since  the  family  Is  the  primary  Institu- 
tion, access  to  the  land  and  stewardship  of 
land  must  be  planned  with  the  family  unit 
In  view.  The  special  adaptability  of  the 
farm  home  for  nurturing  strong  and  whole- 
some family  life  is  the  reason  for  the  uni- 
versal Interest  in  land  use  and  rural  wel- 
fare. A  unique  relationship  exists  between 
the  family  and  the  vocation  of  agriculture. 
The  farm  is  the  nattiral  habitat  of  the  family. 
The  family's  welfare  must  therefore  have  the 
first  consideration  In  economic  and  social 
planning.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  these  fundamental  principles 
have  been  worked  out  through  National  and 
State  legislation,  and  they  have  been  upheld 
by  court  decisions  and  popular  acclaim. 

"Efficiency  In  land  use  is  not  to  be  Judged 
merely  by  material  production  but  by  a  bal- 
anced consideration  of  the  spiritual,  social, 
and  material  values  that  redound  therefrom 
to  person,  family,  and  society.  The  land  is 
not  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  a  favored  few 
and  a  means  of  servile  labor  to  the  many." 
Second  only  to  making  land  available  to 
the  family  is  the  responsibility  of  society  to 
encotirage  and  to  educate  the  land  stewards 
in  the  proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  land 
and  In  such  techniques  as  will  malce  them 
masters  of  their  own  economic  destiny 
(Man's  Relation  to  the  Land:  a  statement 
of  principles  which  shall  underlie  our  Na- 
tional, SUte,  and  Individual  actions). 


Three  of  the  methods  suggested  in  this 
statement  for  practical  application  of  the 
principles  are  especially  worth  noting: 

Make  the  family-type  farm  operated  by 
the  owner  a  majcn'  objective  of  legislation 
and  planning. 

Discourage  large  land  holdings  as  undemo- 
cratic and  unsocial. 

Where  large-scale  production  Is  necessary 
and  advisable,  encourage  the  use  of  co<^>era- 
tlve  techniques  with  local  ownership  and 
management. 

In   contrast   to   the   reasonable   economic 
security  of  a  family  ope  ating   an  efficient 
farm  unit  is  the  insecurity  of  seasonal  agri- 
cultural    workers,    whose    existence    makes 
possible  large-scale  farming  operations.    The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  seasonal  workers 
who  may  rightly  be  called  migratory,  form 
a     de^nitely     depressed     class     within     cur 
economy.     These    migratory    workers    tradi- 
tionally receive  a  wage  only  a  fraction  of  the 
going  wage  in  nearby  industry.    As  often  as 
not,  they  are  exploited  because  of  their  race 
or  foreign  origin  and  rarely  do  they  or  their 
families  nave  the  economic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  social  advantages  of  families  liv- 
ing a  more  stable  kind  of  life.     But  even 
apart  from  the  migratory  workers,  large-scale 
farming  operations  presuppose  readily  avail- 
able quantities  of  cheap  labor  at  the  proper 
seasons.    It  is  all  part  of  the  pattern.    Diu"- 
Ing   the    week    ending    September    11,    1943, 
for  example.  75.000  people  were  employed  in 
seasonal    work    in    California's    Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  alone.    The  pictvire 
is  the  same  wherever  unduly  large  commer- 
cial operations  replace  the  family  farm  unit. 
In  view  of  our  American  traditions  of  eco- 
nomic   and    political    democracy,    it    hardly 
seems    necessary    to    emphasize    the    unde- 
sirable character  of  such   Insecure   agricul- 
tural  emplojmnent       (Seasonal   Farm   Lalxjr 
in    the    United    States,    by    Harry    Swartz. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1945,  p.  35  ) 

EFFECTS  OF   DIVERGENT   FARM    PATTERNS 

Ownership  of  productive  property  lends 
steblllty  to  the  family.  When  this  owner- 
ship is  in  land  it  gives  it  additional  security 
even  In  times  of  depression.  Whil*  our  agri- 
cultural people  suffered  much  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  tliirties,  few  of  them  were 
without  food.  In  fact  many  additional  fami- 
lies took  to  the  land  and  rural  living  just  to 
tide  themselves  over  the  depression.  An 
owner-operator  farm  unit  gives  a  family.  In 
addition  to  relative  economic  security,  the 
light,  space,  and  air  which  the  family  needs 
for  its  proper  development.  Add  the  bene- 
fits of  satisfactory  rural  education,  improved 
roads,  rural  electrification,  and  the  Improve- 
ments modern  farm  and  dwelling  buildings 
can  have,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
family  living  on  the  land  can  be  made  a  genu- 
ine bulwark  of  the  family  and  of  democracy. 
On  the  other  hand  propertyless  workers, 
especially  without  roots  In  any  one  com- 
munity, are  the  natural  ♦^reeding  ground  for 
collectivism. 

The  study  of  the  towns.  Arvln  and  Dlnutwi. 
within  California's  Central  VaUey.  provides 
good  examples  of  the  two  types  of  farming 
community  which  can  evolver  The  resulu 
of  the  study  were  Included  In  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  made 
last  December  and  are  well  Itnown  to  every- 
one interested  In  rural  welfare.  An  article 
comparing  these  towns  appeared  In  the  New 
Republic  for  February  3.  1947  I  quote  from 
the  article: 

"These  two  towns  prove  that  a  small-farm 
community  is  a  good  place  to  live  In  and  that 
a  large  farm  one  Is  not.  When  a  farmer  owns 
50  acires  they  make  a  home  for  him  and  his 
children. ^but  when  he  owns  a  2,000-acre  farm 
It  becomes  a  money -malting  factory  and  de- 
prives 39  other  families  of  real  homes.  It 
bolls  down  to  thU.  Is  it  better  to  have  98 
wage-labor  families  with  no  homes  and  ooe 
owner  who  only  wants  to  tntXt  a  killing,  or 
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But  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  RemibUcan  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  purely  for  poUtical 
reaaons.  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  States  which  still  have  the 
poll  tax. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OW  RIPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday   July  21    1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  and  a  shock  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  an  attorney  lor 
an  executive  department  has  ventured  to 
advlae  ttaat  department  that  the  common 
undtrttaading  of  the  act  of  Congre.ss 
governing  the  disposition  of  revenues 
from  Reclamation  Bureau  power  projects 
should  be  set  aside  and  that  a  dollar  of 
those  revenues,  which  is  required  by  the 
act  ot  Congress  to  be  paid  as  interest  on 
power  investment,  may  be  credited  as 
such  interest  and  also,  by  this  attorney'? 
flat,  be  credited  as  a  dollar  of  repayment 
of  Irrigation  constructior  cost 

Yet  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  ha^ 
been  rendered  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  taken  stock  in  it:  enough 
stock  so  that  it  has.  on  certain  recent 
proje<'t.s.  made  up  reports  relating  to 
feasibility  of  the  projects  on  the  theory 
that  the  attorney's  opinion  is  correct  and 
that  the  same  dollar  can  be  vised  to  pa> 
two  separate  debts.  The  Department  has 
also  taken  enough  stock  in  the  opinion 
that  it  has  In  recent  years  kept  the  so- 
called  interest  component  on  the  Grand 
Coulee  project  m  a  suspense  account, 
awaiting  a  time  when  it  might  carry  the 
opinion  into  action,  thus,  in  effect  main- 
taining two  sets  of  books  on  thLs  project. 
But  it  has  not  been  sure  enough  of  its 
ground  to  make  the  actual  application  of 
the  money  on  that  project  in  the  way  the 
opinion  would  suggest. 

Heedless  to  say.  ever  since  this  attor- 
ney's opinion  became  known  to  Members 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  year  1944.  a  deep- 
seated  resentment  at  such  incomprehen- 
sible trifling  with  the  will  of  Congress 
and  with  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States  has  grown  up.  This  feeling  has 
not  been  limited  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation, a  comprehensive  organization 
of  those  concerned  with  reclamation 
throughout  the  17  Western  States, 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  condemning 
the  unsoundness  of  the  attorney's  opin- 
ion and  set  up  a  commit' ee  for  the  ex- 
press purpos^of  drafting  and  submitting 
to  the  Congress  legislation  to  set  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  the  course 
which  Congress  has  always  intended  it 
should  follow.  It  is  plain  that  this  asso- 
ciation fears  that  the  cause  of  reclama- 
tion will  suffer  unless  it  is  placed  on  a 
sound  and  honest  financial  basis. 

Advocates  of  public  power  development 
also  have  been  alarmed  by  the  proposed 
scheme  of  accounting,  by  which  the  same 
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rate  to  consumers  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles. 

a.  The  burden  supported  by  power  in  a 
multiple-purpose  project  should  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  power  would  have  to  pay 
If  the  project  were  constructed  as  a  slngle- 
pur(>o6e  power  project. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  Irrigator  pays  no  In- 
terest and  the  power  user  does,  the  Interest 
rate  which  enters  into  the  calculation  of  the 
power  rate  should  be  as  low  as  can  be  justl- 
fled,  and  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
between  projects  with  respect  thereto.  A 
rate  of  3  percent  is  recommended. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  of  power 
from  a  Government  reclamation  project  pays 
rates  sufficient  to  return  to  the  United  Swtes 
the  capital  Invested  in  power  facilities,  plus 
interest,  he  Is  entitled  to  an  accounting  by 
the  Government  which  maices  it  clear  that 
he  is  repaying  capial.  nlus  Interest,  and  is 
not  receiving  power  at  a  rate  subsidized  by 
the  United  States  Treasury.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  this  clear  answer  to  the  critics  of  public 
power  under  he  Reclamation  Bureau's  pres- 
ent practice  of  applying  the  Interest  paid  by 
the  power  user  as  though  it  were  capital 
being  returned,  with  resulting  confusion  as 
to  whether  a  subsidy  Is  thereby  extended  to 
irrigation,  as  Intended,  or  to  power,  as  con- 
tended by  some  critics  of  public  power.  The 
accounting  practices  of  the  Bureau  should 

•  be  corrected,  in  the  t)est  InteresU  of  public 
power  and  the  reclamation  program. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  the  American  Public  Power  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  23. 

1»47. 

Carlton  L.  Nau. 
Secretary  and  Manager. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

RoNAt.o  Harris. 

Hotel  Washington, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Association  today  approved  in  principle  S. 
639  and  H.  R.  1888  with  amendment  as  in 
your  telegram.  < 

laaioATioN  Districts  Associ.ation 

or  California. 

April  29,  1947. 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Wxlch. 
Uemher  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Colorado  River  Board  of  California, 
representing  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  six  public  agencies 
of  southern  California  having  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  and  power  from  the  Colorado 
River  upon  the  continued  integrity  of  which 
depends  the  irrigation  of  over  1.000,000  acres 
of  land  and  domestic  and  industrial  water 
and  power  for  a  present  population  of  over 
4.000.000  people  opposes  the  principle  in  the 
Lemke  bill  of  using  the  interest  component 
on  power  Investment  for  repayment  of  capi- 
tal cost  as  being  economically  unsound  and 
hence  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of 
Vtstern  reclamation. 

Colorado  Rivct  Board  or  Calitornia, 
Raymond  Matthew,  Chief  Engineer. 

DIPARTMRNT  OV  WATER  AND  POWCT, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  7. 1947. 

Hon.    NORRIS    POULSON, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Drar  Mr.  Potjlson:  This  is  written  in 
response  to  your  request  for  comment  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  to  be  accorded  Interest 
earned  upon  the  capital  Invested  by  the 
United  States  in  power  facilities  «t  reclama- 
tion projects,  and  upon  the  bills  referred  to 
al>ove  Insofar  as  they  bear  upon  this  mruch- 
dlsputed  question. 

The  present  practice  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  Is  to  set  power  rates  sufficiently  high 


to  repay  to  the  United  States  all  capital  allo- 
cated to  power,  plus  Interest  on  that  capital. 
This  Is  a  perfectly  sound  and  businesslike 
basis  lor  fixing  rates. 

However,  the  accounting  for  that  portion 
of  the  power  revenues  properly  applicable  to 
Interest  on  the  power  capital  (frequently  re- 
ferred to  In  the  testimony  on  these  bills  as 
the  Interest  component  of  power  rates)  Is. 
to  say  the  least,  unorthodox.  A  single  dollar 
of  revenue  Is  accounted  for  once  as  a  dollar 
of  Interest  earned  and  again  as  a  dollar  of 
capital   repaid. 

In  reporting  upon  anticipated  power  reve- 
nues and  in  determining  the  economic  Justi- 
fication of  proposed  reclamation  projects,  the 
Bureau  follows  this  same  anomalous  ac- 
counting theory.  Power  rates  are  proposed 
at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to  return  power 
capital,  plus  interest.  But  the  Interest 
component  of  these  anticipated  revenues, 
amounting  sometimes  to  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  is  accounted  once  as  an  Interest  earn- 
ing and  again  the  same  revenues  appear  as  a 
return  of  capital. 

Upon  this  point,  the  Issue  before  the  com- 
mittee is  simple  and  direct:  The  Lemke  bill 
(H.  R.  1977)  approves  the  present  practice 
of  the  Bureau;  the  Rockwell  bills  (H.  R.  1886, 
2873,  and  2874)  squarely  reverse  the  Bureau's 
practice. 

Upon  this  issue  we  believe  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Rockwell  bills  Is  sound  and  should 
be  supported. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  the  purchaser 
of  power  from  a  reclamation  project  must 
pay  rates  sufficient  *-o  retvu-n  to  the  United 
States  the  capital  invested  in  power  facilities 
plus  Interest.  Having  paid  these  rates,  the 
power  purchaser  Is  entitled  to  a  clean  ac- 
counting by  the  Government  which  makes 
It  clear  that  he  is  repaying  capital  plus  Inter- 
est: In  other  words,  that  he  Is  not  receiving 
pKiwer  at  a  rate  subsidized .  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

But  we  know  that  so  long  as  the  present 
accounting  practices  of  the  Bureau  are  con- 
tinued, there  will  be  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  public  generally,  who  will 
remain  honestly  and  sincerely  of  the  belief 
that  the  public  power  program  Is  being  sub- 
sidized by  Interest-free  Government  money. 
Upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  after 
observing  the  hearings  upon  these  bills. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee  testified  di- 
rectly and  earnestly  that  this  diversion  of 
Interest  constituted  a  subsidy  to  the  power 
users.  Other  witnesses  stated  flatly  that 
It  did  not  constitute  such  a  subsidy.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  after  hearing  the 
testimony,  appear  to  be  divided  in  their 
belief  as  to  whether  the  present  practice  of 
the  Bureau  dofs.  or  does  not,  result  in  a 
subsidy  to  power  users. 

This  confusion  is  inevitable,  since  every 
citizen  who  has  ever  loaned  or  borrowed 
money  knows  that  you  cannot,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  single  dollar,  pay  off  a  dollar  of 
accrued  Interest  and  also  pay  off  a  dollar 
of  debt.  Finding  that  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects a  single  dollar  Is  being  credited  as  in- 
terest on  power  capital  and  also  as  return  of 
irrigation  capital,  the  citizen  Is  convinced 
that  one  of  these  credits  is  unreal  andjrepre- 
sents  a  gift  or  subsidy  from  the  Government. 
]^t,  once  entangled  In  the  accounting  and 
the  attendant  argument,  he  may  well  be- 
come (and  remain)  confused  as  to  whether 
the  beneficiary  Is  the  power  xiser  or  the  Irri- 
gator. 

I  believe  that  this  accounting  practice 
does  a  great  disservice  to  the  reclamation 
program  In  general,  and  particularly  to 
public  power. 

First,  It  casts  doubt  on  the  soundness  and 
reliability  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  Bureau 
and  all  reports  and  estimates  based  on  those 
accounts.  I  believe  that  In  the  reclamation 
program,  as  In  every  other  large  enterprise, 
public  or  private,  accounts  mvist  always  tie 


kept  on  a  basis  which  commands  complete 
confidence. 

Second,  as  you  know,  the  public-power 
program  In  the  United  SUtes  has  never 
lacked  able  and  aggressive  opponents.  If 
reclamation  project  accounting  creates  any 
element  of  confusion  or  doubt  as  to  whether 
public-power  facilities  are  subsidized,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  situation  will  be  ex- 
ploited fully  by  opponents.  Nothing  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  future  of  public 
power  In  the  United  States  than  a  wide- 
spread belief  among  the  Mfml)er8  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  citizens  generally  that  pub- 
lic-power projects  owe  their  apparent  success 
to  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Treasury;  that 
their  stability  and  economic  soundness  rest 
not  upon  fact,  but  upon  accounting  sleight 
of  hand. 

Since,  as  I  have  emphasized  above,  the 
purchase  of  power  from  reclamation  proj- 
ects pays  rates  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Government's  Investment  In  power  facil- 
ities plus  Interest,  and  enjoys  no  subsidy 
In  the  form  of  Interest-free  money  it  Is  un- 
fair, to  customer  and  to  the  Bureau  alike. that 
any  such  question  should  exist.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bureau's  treatment  of  Interest 
Invites  Just  that  question  and  that  the 
charge  will  never  be  put  completely  at  rest 
until  that  practice  is  changed.  In  other 
words,  the  Bureau's  power  rates  are  sound 
and  can  be  defended  anywhere.  But  their 
practice  In  accounting  for  interest  is  wholly 
unsound  and  inevitably  creates  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  rates  themselves,  and  the 
economic  soundness  of  all  power  projects 
under  the  Jurlsdicticn  of  the  Bureau. 

A  question  may  arise  In  your  mind,  as  it 
has  In  mine,  "If  this  accounting  practice 
Is  so  wrong  and  so  detrimental,  why  Is  It  so 
valiantly  defended  before  Congress?" 

The  answer.  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  diversion  of  Interest  earned  on  power 
capital  to  repayment  of  irrigation  capital 
affords  a  very  large  subsidy  to  some  irriga- 
tion projects,  and  affords  this  subsidy  In 
such  an  ambiguous  and  elusive  manner  that, 
as  you  know,  many  members  of  your  own 
committee  who  have  been  considering  the 
matter  actually  believe  that  the  subsidy,  if 
any,  is  being  given  to  the  power  customers. 
Without  arguing  the  merits  of  subsidy  grant* 
to  Irrigation  projects,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
provision  for  any  such  sulssldy  must  be 
cleanly  divorced  from  the  accounting  for 
principal  and  Interest  on  power  capital  re- 
paid In  full  from  power  rates.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  see  the  long-range  interests  of  a 
sound  and  economically  Justified  public- 
power  program  sacrificed  io  provide  an  vm- 
obtrusive  subsidy  for  irrigation  projects. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
each  of  these  bills  Is  deficient  In  that  it  pre- 
scribes no  celling  for  power  rates.  Each  bill 
Is  careful  to  require  that  power  pay  enough, 
but  no  one  of  the  bills  makes  any  attempt 
to  guard  against  power  being  required  to  pay 
too  much.  On  reclamation  projects  power 
Is  frequently  called  upon  to  bear  a  share 
of  the  Irrigation  costs.  This  practice  Is  per- 
fectly proper  so  long  as  it  Is  within  reason- 
able limits  but  I  believe  that  a  definite  limit 
should  be  prescribed  by  statute.  Mr.  Till- 
man, of  our  legal  division,  in  testifying  Ije- 
fore  the  committee,  proposed  a  formula  for 
a  celling  on  power  rates.  I  believe  this  for- 
mula Is  sound  and  I  hope  that  you  will  at- 
tempt to  get  such  a  provision  Incorporated 
in  any  bUl  approved  by  the  committee.  In 
addition,  I  commend  to  your  attention  the 
language  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  890),  which  prescribes  that  power 
developed  on  flood-control  projects  be  dis- 
posed of  "In  such  manner  as  to  encourage 
the  most  widespread  use  thereof  at  the  low- 
est possible  rates  to  consumers  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles." 
Sincerely, 

Samuel  B.  Morris, 
General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer. 
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3S7S.  With  amendment  offered  by  Ur.  b.T. 
Wa  believe  that  the  intereat  component  of 
repayment  of  money  advanced  for  public- 
power  development  must  be  uaed  to  pay  in- 
tereat on  money  advanced  and  not  applied 
on  paymenta  of  principal  of  money  advanced 
for  any  purpoae.  In  the  beat  intereat  of 
western  development  and  sound  principle  of 
public  power,  we  believe  thla  principle  must 
be  clean-cut. 

KVAM  T    Okwcs. 
Resident.   Board   of   Directors.  Im- 
perial Irrigation   District 

hrz  AitasLsa  CsicTaAi.  Labo*  Cotrwcn,. 

Los  Angeles.  Caltt  June  2.  1947 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Los  Angelea  is  oppoaed  to  the 
practice  of  diverting  intereat  component  in 
ratea  for  energy  In  multiple- purpoae  rccU- 
matlon  pr#Jcct«  to  subsltltze  irrigation,  aa  aet 
up  in  the  Lemke  bUl.  H  R  19T7.  That  the 
practice  of  charging  power  uaera  with  in- 
terest on  money  allocated  to  power  develop- 
maiit  be  approved,  but  that  the  interest 
eonponcnt  In  the  power  rate  ahould  not  be 
applied  as  though  It  were  repayment  of 
principal  on  Investment  allocated  to  irriga- 
tion. The  practice  of  so  diverting  interest 
la  believed  to  be  against  the  beat  Intereat 
of  reclamation  In  the  Weat.  and  against 
the  interest  of  public  development  of  power: 
be  it  further 

Jteto^ved.  That  legislation  be  approved  re- 
qiilrlng  the  return  of  the  Interest  component 
In  power  ratea  to  the  Treasury  or  to  tbe 
reclamation  fum  .  as  provided  in  the  Rock- 
well bUl.  H.  R.  2r73.  and  prohibiting  the 
application  of  such  intereat  to  the  retire- 
ment ot  the  principal  allotted  to  Irriga- 
tion, except  aa  specifically  appropriated 
therefor  by  Congreaa.    be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thia  reaoluUon 
be  transmitted  to  the  ebalraaen  of  the  Public 
Landa  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Houac 
of  RepreaenUtlvea  In  Waahington.  and  to 
the  Uembers  of  the  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

W.  J.  Bassctt. 

Sscretary. 
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John  H.  Ramsos. 
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Oilmo.  Caut..  AprU  M,  1947. 
WncB. 
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Ul 


CAuroaNiA  Statk 
or  CoMMOKra. 

Alts    iJfOUSIIf. 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  June  2.  1947. 
Hon.  RtcHAiB  J.  Welch. 

Chairman.  FubUc  Lands  Committee. 

House  of   Representatives, 

WasKtngton.  DC 

DBAa  MB.  WKLca:  The  Calif urnia  St^U 
Chamtier  of  Commerce  la  intereated  in  the 
liaaaagii  of  H.  R.  aSTS  amending  section  9C 
oC  tba  raclamatloa  law  to  set  aside  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  solicitor  of  the  Bvu-eau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  forbid  applying  the  interest  com- 
ponent on  power  and  municipal  water  fea- 
ttirea  to  repayment  of  irrigation  capital  In- 
veatment  on  reclamation  projecu. 

We  favor  the  principlea  of  H  R  3873  and 
rppoae  the  prlncl-^les  of  H.  R.  19T7  which 
woul<»  Jtisttfy  what  we  cosialder  to  be  falae 
reasoning.  On  April  13,  1940.  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Csllfomia  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  adopted  the  following  policy 
which  we  believe  Is  involved  in  these  two 
bUla: 

"That  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  op- 
pose any  subatantial  changaa  In  the  pro- 
Ttilans  of  tba  National  Reclamation  Act  of 
1M9.  and  acta  supplementary  thereto.  Inso- 
far aa  tbay  may  relate  to  the  economic  feas- 
ibility, repayment,  and  local  control  pro- 
Tlskma  of  th«  act," 

Wa  wanted  you  to  know  that  w«  would 
Ilka  to  sse  H.  R.  3873  passed  and  H.  B.  1977 
defeatad. 

Very  truly  you^, 

Jamb  MTTSBAm. 
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ary.  If  it  doesnt  get  better.  It  may  get 
worse.  We  may  find  Federal  employees 
compelled  to  take  new  and  fearsome  oaths, 
written  In  their  own  blood,  as  a  requisite 
for  serving  Uncle  Sam. 

TO    HASM    INNOCENT 

Tet.  loyalty  will  remain  a  matter  of  spirit, 
with  no  man  able  to  say  who  does  and  who 
does  not  possess  It.  You  may  feel  that  any 
man  who  volunteered  In  the  last  war  and 
offered  his  life  In  defense  of  his  country 
had  loyalty  beyond  questioning  But  It 
wont  be  beyond  questioning  If  he  applies 
for  a  Government  Job 

You  may  have  other  odd  ideas  about  loy- 
alty Yovi  may  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  owe  a  cerUln  amount  of  loyalty  to 
these  same  veterans— owe  them  some  loyal 
aailBtance  or  protection  in  the  matter  of 
hoOBlng.  for  example.  Many  Members,  how-- 
ever.  Including  some  who  voted  for  this  loy- 
alty bill,  have  a  different  notion  on  that  sub- 
ject. Their  loyalty  has  gone  Instead  to  the 
real-estate  Interests. 

Loyalty  is.  Indeed,  a  thing  difficult  to  get 
at  The  House  is  attempting  to  get  at  It 
in  the  worst  possible  way.  And.  in  the  proc- 
ess, it  Is  certain  to  do  grievous  harm  to  many 
innocent  persons. 


Hernando  de  Soto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


'     HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLoaiOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  i6> .  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  very  schol- 
arly paper  on  Hernando  de  Soto,  pre- 
sented by  Herbert  Lam.son  before  the 
Jaclcsonville  Historical  Society,  at  Jack- 
sonville. Fla..  on  February  12.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HERNANDO  DC  SOTO 

(Ptiper  presented  by  Herbert  Lnmson  to  the 
Jacksonville  Historical  Society,  February 
12.  1SM7) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  May  30.  1939.  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  ol 
De  Soto  in  Florida,  the  monument  commemo- 
rating that  event,  given  by  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  was  unveiled  at  Shaw  s 
Point  near  Bradenton.  Fla.    For  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  best  Informed  opinion  of  the 
present  day.  that  It  was  there  at  Shaws  Point 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Tampa  Bay.  that 
the  followers  of  that  peerless  leader  of  men 
first  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Florida.'  on 
th.*  30th  day  of  May.  tn  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1639.  now  nearly  408  years  ago.    In  descrlb  ng 
his  arrival.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secular  Cablldo 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  dated  Espiritu  Santo, 
Fla    July  9.  1539.  De  Soto  said :  "I  left  Havana 
with  all  my  fleet  on  Sunday.  May  18.     Al- 
though I  wrote  that  I  would  leave  on  the 
23th  of  that  month.  I  forestalled  that  day 
in  order  not  to  lose  a  favorable  opportunity 
we  had      When  we  were  entering  the  gulf. 
the  weather  changed  Into  a  calm  for  us.  yet 
not  so  continuous  a  calm  that  It  kept  us 
from  coming  to  anchor  on  this  coast  within 
a  weeks  time,  namely,  on  Sunday,  the  feast 


of   the   Holy  Spirit.     Having   fallen  4  or  8 
leagues  below  the  port,  without  any  of  my 
pilots  knowing  where   the  port  lay.  It  was 
thereupon  determined  that  I  should  go  in 
the  brlgantlnes  to  look  for  it.     We  took  3 
days  to  do  this  and  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  port.    Also,  since  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  channel— a  bay  whict  extends  for  12 
or  more  leagues  to  the  sea— we  were  so  greatly 
delayed  that  I  had  to  send  Vasco  Porcallo  de 
Figueroa.   my   lieutenant   general,   with   the 
brlgantlnes  to  seize  a  town  which  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  bay.    I  ordered  all  the  men  and 
horses  to  land  on  a  beach,  whence  with  greet 
difficulty  we  went  on  to  meet  Vasco  Porcallo 
on  Sunday  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity."'    In 
recounting  these  same  events,  the  gentleman 
of  Elvas  says:    "On  Sunday,  May  18,  of  the 
year   1539.  the  adelanlado  left   the  Havana 
with  his  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships.  fl\e 
vessels  with  topsails,  two  caravels,  and  two 
brlgantlnes.    For  7  days,  they  sailed  attended 
by  good  weather.     On  Whitsunday.  May  25, 
they  sighted  the  land  of  Florida,  and  for  few 
of  shoals  anchored  a  league  from  shore.    On 
Friday.  May  30,  they  disembarked  on  the  land 
of  Florida.  2  leagues  from  a  town  of  an  In- 
dian chief  called  Uclta.    They  disembarked 
the  213  horses  which  they  carried,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  ships  so  that  they  would  ne<;d 
less  water.    All  the  men  landed  and  only  the 
seamen  stayed  aboard,  who  In  a  week,  by 
going  up  with  the  tide  for  a  short  distance 
daily,  brought  the  vessels  near  to  the  town."  ' 
In  his  letter  of  July  9,  1539.  De  Soto  gees 
on  to  say:  "The  Indians  of  the  land,  because 
of  certain  fears  they  conceived  of  us,  aban- 
doned all  the  land,  for  in  a  distance  of  30 
leagues  no  man  stayed  behind.    On  my  ar- 
rival here.  I  heard  of  a  Christian  who  was 
held  by  a  cacique.     I  sent  there  Baltasar  de 
Gallegos  with  40  horsemen  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  foot  soldiers  in  order  to  try  to  get  him. 
Gallegos   found   him   a   day's   Journey   away 
from  here  together  with  eight  or  ten  Indians 
whom  he  brought  to  my  hands.     We  rejoiced 
not  a  little  on  seeing  him  because  he  knew 
the  language  of  the  Indians.     He  had  lost 
our  language,  although  he  soon  regained  It. 
His  name  is  Juan  Ortiz  and  he  is  a  native  of 
Seville  and  a  nobleman.     After  this  I  went 
in  person  to  this  cacique,  and  brought  h:;m 
back    in    peace."  *     This   Juan   Ortiz   was    a 
most   valuable  addition   to  De  Soto's   com- 
pany,   and    rendered    faithful    and    efficient 
service  as  Interpreter  until  his  death  3  years 
later.     His  loss  was  greatly  felt. 

The  date.  May  30.  1539,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  realization  of  De  Soto's  dream. 
Of  that  day  he  had  thought  long,  for  It  he 
had  planned  well,  and  on  it  he  began  the 
long  and  perilous  marches,  fraught  with 
danger,  suffering,  and  woe.  that  he  thought 
would  lead  to  further  fame  and  fortune,  but 
that  led  Instead  to  disappointment,  disaster, 
and  death.  That  date  now  nearly  408  years 
ago.  marked  the  high  tide  In  De  Soto's  hopes. 
Up  to  that  point  his  fame  and  fortune  had 
been  advancing  steadily  ever  onward  and 
upward:  but  from  that  date  his  fortune  was 
to  decline,  and,  from  his  viewpoint,  his  life 
was  to  end  In  failure.  Yet,  after  all  the 
suffering  and  hardships  he  was  to  endure, 


'  The  Landing  Place  of  de  Soto,  by  John  R. 
Swanton.  published  hi  the  Florida  Historical 
Quarterly,  vol.  XVI.  No.  3,  January  1938. 


Letter  written  to  the  Secular  Cablldo  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  by  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Espiritu  Santo.  Florida,  July  9,  1539,  pub- 
lished In  the  Florida  Historical  Quarterly, 
vol.  XVI.  No.  3.  p.  174,  January  1938. 

'True  Relation  of  the  Hardships  Stiffeied 
by  Governor  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Certfiln 
Portuguese  Gentlemen  During  the  Discovery 
of  the  Province  of  Florida.  Now  Newly  Set 
Forth  by  a  Gentleman  of  Elvas.  Translatjed 
and  edited  by  James  Alexander  Robertson, 
vol.  2.  pp.  31  and  32,  published  by  the  Florida 
State  Historical  Society.  DeLand.  1933,  pp. 
31  and  32. 

'  Letter  written  to  the  Secular  Cablldo  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  by  Hernando  de  Lioto. 
supra,  published  In  the  Florida  Historical 
Quarterly,  vol.  XVI,  No.  3.  p.  175. 


he  was  destined  to  gain  ImmorUl'.ty,  and  to 
go  down  m  history  for  an  achievement  whose 
very  meaning  was  hidden  from  him.  in  his 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  was 
likewise  to  be  his  burial   place.    For  while 
we  know  him  best  as  the  discoverer  of  tbe 
Father  of  Waters,  he  had  gained  both  fame 
and  fortune  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  be- 
fore  coming   to   Florida.     Indeed,   so   great 
was  his  reputation  in  Spain,  in   1538.  that 
when  it  was  known  that  he  was  fitting  cut 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Florida, 
manv  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  besought 
him   to  take   them   with   him.     Elvas   says: 
"From    Salamanca.    Jaen.    Valencia,    Albu- 
querque,  and   other   parts   of   Spain,   many 
persons  of  noble  family  gathered  in  Seville; 
so  much  so  that  many  men  of  good  condi- 
tion, who  had  sold  their  estates,  remained 
behind  in  San  Lucar  because  there  was  no 
ship  for  them,  although  for  other  known  and 
rich   countries    it    was   usual    to   lack    men. 
Thus  they  passed  In  review,  and  those  who 
were  to  the  liking  of  De  Soto  and  whom  he 
wished  were  counted  and  enrolled  and  went 
with  him  to  Florida.    Those  who  went  num- 
bered m  all  600  men. "      They  sailed   from 
San  Lucar  on  the  6th  day  of  April   1538  In 
seven  large  ships  and  three  smaller  vessels.* 
The    commander    of    this   expedition    was 
born  m  the  year  1500,  at  Jarez  de  los  Cabal- 
leros,  a  town  In  the  Province  of  Estramadura. 
m  southwestern  Spain,  near  the   border  of 
Portugal  •     Although  his  family  was  distin- 
guished, it  was  in  very  straitened  financial 
circumstances.     It  is  said   that  he  was  un- 
usually handsome,  and  grew  up  tall,  well- 
formed,     and     with     remarkable     muscular 
strength  and  agility.     When  he  was  a  young 
man.  de  Soto  attracted  the  attention  of  Don 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avlla.  better  known  as  Ped- 
rarias    DavlUa,    the    notorious    governor    of 
Darien.     It   is   said   that   Pedrarias  sent   de 
Soto  to  one  ol  the  Spanish  universities,  prob- 
ably that  of  Saragossa.  and  maintained  him 
there  for  6  years;  that  later  de  Soto  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  his  family,  and  fell 
m  love  with  his  daughter,  Isabella;  and  that 
when  Pedrarias  found  out  about  this  love 
affair,  he  was  greatly  incensed,  and  to  sep- 
arate the  lovers,  took  de  Soto  with  him  to 
Darien.'    At  any  rate.   It  seems  clear  that 
whatever  the  cause,  de  Soto  went  with  Ped- 
rarias, In  1519,  at  the  age  of  19  years.'    There 
he  remained  in  the  service  of  Pedrarias  for 
the  next  10  or  12  years.    The  Spanish  colony 
of  Darien,  located  on. the  isthmus  of  that 
name,  better  known  to  us  by  its  modem  name 
of    the    Isthmus    of    Panama,    was.    like    all 
Spanish  colonies  of  that  day.  a  hotbed  cf 
Intrigue,  cruelty,  and  malice.    While  de  Soto 
undoubtedly  In  the  performance  of  his  du«y 
as  a  soldier,  had  a  hand  In  some  of  the  cruel- 
ties  Inflicted   on   the   natives,   he   seems   to 
have  kept  his  name  clear  of  any  particular 
outrage;    which,  considering  the   nature  of 
his  surroundings,  was  no  mean  achievement. 
In  Itself,  and  speaks  well  for  his  character. 
Many   exciting   Incidents   of   his  service   In 
Darien  might  be  related,  but  time  will  not 
permit  of  It.     One   story,   which   Illustrates 
both  hte  fearlessness  and  his  sense  of  Justice. 
Is  that  of  his  punishment  of  the  murderer  of 
his  friend,  M.  Codro.     It   is  said  that   thla 
frtend  had  carried  a  letter  from  de  Soto  to 
Isabella  de  BobadlUa,  daughter  of  Pedrarias. 
on  a  vtelt  to  Spain,  and  had  brought  back 
one  from  her  to  de  Soto  In  return.    Pedrarias. 
because  of  this,  had  M.  Codro  brutally  mur- 
dered on  shipboard  by  a  band  of  cutthroatf . 
It  happened  that  nearly  a  year  later  de  Soto 
took  passage  along  the  coast  of  Darien  to 


•Portuguese  Narrative,  supra,  pp.  12  and 

15. 

•  Ferdinand  DeSoto,  J.  8.  C.  Abbott,  p.  144. 

'  Report  of  the  United  States  de  Soto  Ex- 
pedition Commission,  An  Outline  of  Her- 
nando de  Soto's  Career. 

"  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  Discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  John  8.  C.  Abbott,  chapter  1. 

*Idem.  chapter  2. 
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Teasel,  commanded  by  one 
Soto    unaware  of  the  doom 
•n   bis   friend,   happened   t.i 
bragging  to  the  crew  about 
M.  Codro  to  the  mast,  ha  J 
with  sea  water  for  2  days, 
dead,  and  how    Just  be- 
ll  Codro  rallied  his  strength 
n.    your    treatment     has 
h      I  now  call  upon  you  to 
of  a  dying  man.     Within  a 
time  1  summon  you  to  meet 
Judgment  seat  of  God."     In- 
craptain>  derisive  laughter  at 
of    this    remark,    de    Soto 
the  year  would  expire        In 
the  captain  replied      "But  I 
that  the  prophet  will  pro.e 
He  shall  not."  said  de  Soto. 
Jrew  his  sword,  and.  with  one 
captain's  head  before  them 
rolled   upon   the  ship's   decii 
trlouti  crew      Tviming  to  thf 
de  Soto  said:  "Oentlemen. 
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frlend:   and  I  doubt  not  that 
ned   to  death    for   doing   me 
^rvice."     This    sati<fted    the 
>re    uaed    to   such    scenes    of 
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as   to   whether  or   not   de 
ivith  Pedrariaa.     Aeeordlng  to 
Soto  and  Pedrariaa  came  at 
mg  of  the  ways  to  such   an 
the  last  3  years  of  hla  stay 
vicinity,  de  SoUi  held  himself 
from    the   governor,    under 
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off  the  coast  of  Peru    from 
was  to  bastn.  he  found 
vlth   his  custoaary  duplicity, 
place  of  second  in  command 
Hernando  PlBanro.  leaving  de 
of  third  in  the  leadership  of 
De  Soto,  althcugh  naturally 
h    treatment     concealed   hi.'^ 
and  proceeded,  by  his  skill 
win  such  a  place  for  himself 
of  his  men.  that  he  becime 
In  fact.  II  not  in  name, 
of  Peru  Is  generally  cred- 
Plaarrn   de  Soto  took  a  ma- 
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de  Soto,  by  Abbott,  supra. 
Life.  Travels,  and  Adventurea 
Soto,  by  Lambert  A.  WUmer, 
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de   Soto,    by   Abbott,   supra, 
supra,  p   102. 

and    the    CoiuiuisUKturaa.    by 
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Immense  treasure.  Maynard  says:  "His  share 
of  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa  had  been  enor- 
mous, and  he  had  added  to  It — out  of  the 
spoils  of  Cu«co  and  during  bis  other  cam- 
paigns— until  It  reached  the  gigantic  figure 
of  a  hundred  tbotisand  pesos.  Allowing  for 
the  increase  In  the  value  of  money.  Peru 
had  made  him  a  millionaire."  But  be  bad 
enough  of  the  perfidy  and  quarrelsomeness  of 
the  Plaarros:  and  so  left  ?»eru.  In  1534.  and 
returned  lo  Spain,  after  an  absence  of  15 
years  ' 

He  had  left  Spain  an  unknown,  penniless 
soldier  of  fortune  He  returned,  a  renowned 
commander,  possessed  of  fabulous  riches  He 
received  u  royal  welcome:  he  married  Isabella 
de  Bobadllla.  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  who 
had  waited  falthluUy  for  his  return,  and  «ho. 
in  turn,  had  been  reduced  from  riches  to 
poverty  during  hla  absence:  honors  were 
showered  upon  him.  and  he  began  to  live  In 
lavish  style,  the  life  of  a  Spanish  grandee. 
But  adTi'nture  was  In  bis  blocd.  and  wh;n 
Cabeza  de  Vaca.  who  bad  escaped  to  Spain, 
one  erf  tlie  few  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition of  Panfllo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
painted  In  glowing  terms  the  wonders  and 
riches  of  that  fabled  land.  DeSoio  decided 
uuce  again  to  fare  forth  in  search  of  fiu^her 
fame  and  fortune:  "  obtained  cuthorlly  of 
the  king  who  made  blm  governor  of  Ctba  and 
iidelanudu  of  Plcrlds:  "  and  set  sail  from 
San  Lucar,  on  the  6th  day  of  April.  1C38.  for 
Cuba,  and  from  thence  to  Florida,  which  he 
reached  on  May  30.  1939. 

And  so  he  set  out.  the  leader  ul  a  splendid 
force.  In  full  panoply  at  war:  upward  of  150 
horsemen,  clothed  in  heavy  armor,  and  seme 
350  foot  soldiers  likewise  dad  in  armor,  with 
equipment  and  supplies  in  abundance,  to 
Fcek  for  gold  and  treasure,  and  with  priests 
to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity 

As  be  hoped  to  esUblish  s  colony  as  well  as 
to  find  ('.old  and  convert  the  natives,  de  Soto 
took  along  other  things  besides  arms  and 
armor  Irving  says:  "As  a  leading  object  with 
the  governor,  also,  was  to  found  a  Colony  he 
was  encumbered  with  many  things  that  em- 
barrassed the  march  of  his  army  Among 
these  are  particul»rly  noted  300  >wiue.  with 
which  be  Intended  to  stock  the  country  when 
be  should  settle,  liavlug  been  found  the  roost 
advantageous  stock  for  the  sustenance  of  new 
cutonles  These  anlnuUs  were  placed  In 
charge  t>t  a  company  of  horse  to  keep  them 
to  the  line  uf  march,  and  guard  them  in  tra- 
versing the  swamps  and  rivers.  A  garrison 
was  left  at  Uclta  to  guard  the  stores  and  ships 
left  there."  His  route,  according  to  food 
authority,  ran  northerly  lo  Lake  City,  through 
Limona.  ZephyrbUls,  Dade  City.  Inverness. 
Hernando.  Orange  Lake.  Micanopy,  Alachua, 
and  Oullfocd.  westwardly  from  Lake  City  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Tallahassee,  through 
Live  Oak.  Xllaville,  Oreenvllle.  Aucllla.  and 
Lloyd."  This  ground  was  covered  in  about  3 
months,  the  first  winter  being  spent  near  the 
present  site  of  Tallahassee.  In  constant  con- 
tact with  the  Indians,  his  way  from  Tallahas- 
see took  blm  lulu  Alabama,  thence  northeast- 
erly to  Sliver  Bluff  on  the  South  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah  River,  about  20  miles  be- 
low Augtists:  thence  Into  the  mountains  near 
Franklin.  N  C  :  on  into  Tennessee.  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  and  on  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
as  Bvas  calls  it— the  great  Mississippi  River 
itaelf.  which. h4  saw  for  the  first  time — ibe 
first  white  man  ever  to  lay  eyes  on  It — on 


"Maynard.  supra   p.  113. 

•Abbott,  suprs.  p.  138  et  aeq.;  Wilmer, 
supra,  p.  m  et  seq. 

••Blvas.  supra,  p  7.  The  Conquest  of  Flor- 
ida, by  Theodore  Irving,  vol    1.  p   31 

''Conquest  of  Florida.  Irving,  supra    p   89. 

"  Maynard.  supra,  p.  150:  Elvas.  supra,  pp. 
51  and  52. 

■-  Route  as  traced  on  pre-ent  map  u(  Flor- 
ida by  Federal  writer  s  project  under  supcr- 
Tlskm  ct  Dr  Carlta  Daggett  Corae.  See  also 
p.  30.  de  Soto  Report,  and  p.  1. 
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of  a  Government  propagandist — because  they 
happened  to  write  on  the  same  subject  on 
the  same  day— Representative  Miixeb  of  Con- 
necticut was  guilty,  we  think,  of  injustice 
not  so  much  to  the  columnists  as  to  some 
of  their  colleagues  whom  he  Ignored.  Also 
on  the  same  day  there  appeared  In  the  pages 
of  our  contemporary,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  a  devastatingly  lucid  analysis  of  the 
Miller  bills  under  the  by-line  of  Miss  Ruth 
Finney  And  In  the  same  paper,  same  edi- 
tion, same  day.  there  appeared  an  editorial 
titled  "Don't  Let  Utilities  Backslide'  which, 
by  clear  Implication  at  least,  referred  to 
the  Miller  bills  when  It  warned:  "The  utili- 
ties are  backing  half  a  dozen  bills  In  Congress 
designed  to  put  them  back  where  they  were 
In  the  20's." 

Such  unanimity  may  well  be  deferved.  We 
are  glad  to  Join,  though  belatedly.  In  con- 
demnation of  measures  which  would  remove 
most  of  the  utility  companies,  now  subject 
to  Federal  regulation,  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  sub- 
ject them  merely  to  the  Inadequate  super- 
vision of  State  regulatory  bodies:  which 
would  drastically  limit  the  FPCs  licensing 
power  by  posing  an  absurd  definition  of  nav- 
igable streams.  These  proposals  of  Repre- 
sentative MiLLEK  seem  part  and  parcel  of  a 
concerted  attack  In  which  his  Republican 
colleagues.  Representatives  Rockwell  and 
DoNOXBO.  have  Joined  with  companion  meas- 
ures ihiilgiiml  to  subvert  and  reverse  the 
established  power  policy  of  this  country. 

Whether  this  attack  was  inspired  by  some 
utility  company  propagandist  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  state,  U  so,  we  presume  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  a  right  to  listen  to  the 
lobbyists  of  their  choice  and  even  simul- 
taneotisly  to  reflect  his  views  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  On  the  whole,  however.  It  seems 
to  us  rather  more  remarkable  that  a  sheaf  of 
billf.  all  designed  to  advance  the  Interests  of 
the  utilities,  should  be  brought  forward  in  a 
single  session  of  Congress  than  that  several 
alert  and  public-spirited  commentators 
should  simultaneously  expose  the  iniquities 
of  thcee  bills. 


Constrnction  of  Dams  on  tbe  Snake  Rirer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaccoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  22  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Oregon  State  Grange  and  statements 
by  the  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
State  Granges  at  a  public  hearing  on 
July  9,  1947.  before  the  Army  engineers, 
on  the  construction  of  certain  develop- 
ments on  the  Snake  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Statx  Grange. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  July  15,  1947. 

Hon.  Watne  Morse. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  Information  the  following : 

1.  The  statement  of  the  Oregon  State 
Orange  before  the  Columbia  Basin  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  at  its  hearing  at  Walla 
Walla  on  June  25.  1947  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  new  dams  on  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  Rivers. 

2  The  statement  of  the  Oregon  State 
Orange   before   the  Army   engineers  at  iU 


hearing  at  Lewlston,  Idaho  on  July  9.  1947  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  dams 
on  the  Snake  River. 

3.  A  Joint  statement  by  the  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  State  Granges  before  the 
Army  engineers  at  the  Lewlston,  Idaho, 
bearing. 

In  the  fish  versus  dams  controversy  the 
Grange  takes  the  position  that  we  can  have 
both  fish  and  dams.  We  suggest  the  expan- 
sion of  both  the  State  and  Federal  p)Ograms 
to  make  the  rivers  more  habitable  for  fish 
and  also  the  scheduling  of  dams  vbich  may 
be  authorized  in  the  future  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  the  fishing  interests  the 
maximum  time  to  adjust  their  Industry  to 
the  new  conditions. 

In  connection  with  the  Snake  River  devel- 
opment, the  Grange  takes  the  position  that 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  should  be  constructed  at 
an  early  date.  We  feel  this  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  assure  early  development  of  our 
much  needed  supply  of  low-cost  electricity. 

We  appreciate  that  there  Is  no  congres- 
sional action  pending  which  involves  these 
questions.  However,  we  wanted  to  keep  you 
advised  as  to  what  the  Oregon  State  Grange 
has  done  In  this  connection. 
Sincerely . 

Morton  Tompkins. 
Master.  Oregon  State  Grange. 

Statement  by  the  Washington.  Urkuui,  and 
lo.!HO  Statx  Granges  at  the  Public  Hear- 
ing ON  July  9,  1947.  Before  the  Armt  E»- 

CIN2XRS     ON     THE    CONSTBUCTION     OF     MOUN- 
TAIN   Sheep.    Hells    Canyon,    and    Other 
Dams  on  the  Snake  Riveh 
The  Granges  of   Washington,   Idaho,  and 
Oregon  have  a  common  interest  and  a  real 
stake  in  the  immediate  development  of  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  for  such 
development  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
production  of  phosphate  fertilizer  from  west- 
ern phosphate  resources,  to  development  of 
cheap  power  for  Irrigation  pumping,  and  for 
Industrial    uses.      We    therefore    favor    this 
project  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  never 
Interfere  with  existing  priorities  on  water  for 
irrigation  use. 

The  National  Grange,  as  well  as  the  lOO.OOC 
Grange   members   In   the   Northwest  States 
have  asked  the  Federal  Government  to  un- 
dertake the  dam  and  transmission-line  con- 
struction program  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  western  phosphate  resources. 
national  grange  endorsement 
The  National  Grange,  at  Its  1946  conven- 
tion, adopted  the  following  resolution  cov- 
ering the  national  need  for  development  of 
a  western  phosphate  fertilizer  Industry. 

•Commercial  fertilizers  are  essential  for 
the  efflclent  production  of  high-quality  nu- 
tritious crops  and  for  soil  Improvement. 
They  are  basic  to  good  farming  and  a  sound 
agricultural  program.  A  national  fertilizer 
policy,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  would 
assure  farmers  an  ample  quantity  of  high- 
grade  fertilizers  at  as  low  a  cost  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  efOcient  production  and  distri- 
bution with  due  allowance  for  a  reasonable 
profit.  Furthermore,  a  national  policy  should 
provide  lor  the  exploration  and  development 
of  natural  resources,  research  In  fertilizer 
production  and  use.  an  educational  prt^am 
to  secure  the  widespread  adoption  of  Im- 
proved fertilizer  practices,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  modern  fertilizer -control  laws  by 
States.  To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Na- 
tional Grange  recommends: 

"1.  The  Federal  Government  should  en- 
courage and  assist  in  the  exploration  of  phos- 
phate and  potash  resources,  and  further  the 
development  of  western  phosphate  resources 
by  assisting  in  process  development,  the  ex- 
tension of  electric-power  lines  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  transmit  an  adequate  supply  of 
low-cost  power  from  Federal  dams  to  the 
pho^hate  deports,  and  assembling  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  selection  of  plant  lo- 
cation.   Potash  and  phosphate  resources  on 


the  public  domain  should  be  leased  to  Indus- 
try with  preference  to  farmer-owned  or  con- 
trolled cooperatives  under  terms  assuring 
efficient  development  and  safeguarding  the 
public  interest." 

The  reasons  for  the  Grange's  concern  ever 
the  development  of  the  western  phosphate 
resources  Is  apparent  when  the  western  fsrm- 
ers'  need  for  phosphate  fertilizer,  his  source 
of  supply,  and  the  price  he  pays  for  such  fer- 
tilizer are  considered. 

phosphate  fertilizer  needed 

The  advances  In  the  science  of  agronomy 
and  the  intensified  ctiltlvatlon  of  farm  lands 
during  the  war  has  made  widespread  use 
of  phosphate  fertUiaer  a  must  In  farmlrig. 
There  is  a  widespread  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  West  should  not  repeat  the  errors 
of  the  East,  but  rather  that  It  should  replace 
sou  nutrients  as  they  are  used  Instead  of 
waiting  until  the  soil  Is  exhausted 

Phosphate  Is  the  one  basic  soil  element 
which  cannot  be  created  or  replenished  by 
cultivation  and  crop  management.  It  must 
be  replaced  through  the  application  of  proc- 
essed phosphate  fertilizer.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  present  need  for  substantial  amounts 
of  phosphate  fertilizer  In  the  West  and  this 
need  Is  rapidly  Increasing. 

WESTERN  deposits  UNDEVELOPEB 

The  other  side  of  the  jjlcture  is  this:  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  phosphate 
resources  are  located  In  southeast  Idaho  and 
the  adjoining  sections  of  Montana  and  Utah. 
These  deposits  are  virtually  undeveloped. 
There  Is  no  concentrated  phosphate  fertilizer 
(20  to  37  percent  available)  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  low-grade  phosphate  fertilizer 
(12  to  18  percent  available)  produced  in  the 
West  from  these  deposits. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  West,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  has  the  largest  and  richest 
phosphate  deposits  In  America,  pays  the 
highest  price  In  the  United  States  for  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  The  West  wUl  continue  to 
pay  the  highest  price  so  long  as  western 
production  of  phosphate  fertilizer  Is  less  than 
half  of  Its  needs  because  prices  wlU  continue 
to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  eastern 
production  plus  transportation  costs  across 
the  United  States.  (Baltimore  Is  the  phos- 
phate fertilizer  basing  point.)  Moreover,  the 
West  will  continue  to  pay  the  highest  price 
so  long  as  the  major  porUon  of  the  phospbaU 
fertilizer  produced  Is  low-grade,  for  this  com- 
pels the  farmer  to  pay  freight  and  handling 
cosu  on  as  much  as  90  percent  useless  fUler. 

MIDDLE   WTEST   NEEDS   WESTERN    FERTII-IZER 

The  adverse  effect  upion  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion's fallvire  to  develop  its  western  phosphate 
resources  Is  not  limited  to  the  West.  It  af- 
fects all  farmers  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  development  of  the  western  phosphate 
resources  through  electric  processes  which 
produce  concentrated  fertilizer  would  In- 
crease the  supply  and  decrease  the  price 
everywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  fact  Is  recognized  In  the  National  Soil 
Fertility  Act  of  1947  (S,  1251 1 .  which  U  spon- 
sored  by  Senators  Hickenlooper.  Whikrt. 
Hnx,  Capper.  Thte,  Stewart,  Aiken,  Bxtsh- 
FiELD,  Young,  and  Wilson.  It  calls  for  the 
Immediate  study  of  otir  western  phosphate 
resources  and  provides  that  a  preference  be 
given  to  cooperatives  which  would  b<»TOW 
funds  to  construct  western  ph06phate-f«- 
tlllzer  plants. 

The  economics  of  the  phosphate-fertilizer 
Industry  are  such  that  power  must  be  taken 
to  the  area  where  the  phosphate  rock  la 
mined.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  the  Immediate  develop- 
ment of  the  large  power-producing  projecu 
on  the  Snake  River,  such  as  Hells  Canyon. 
These  are  the  dams  closest  to  the  phosphate 
beds. 

w»T.TJt  CANTON  DAMS  SUTPOCTEO 

Either  Hells  Canyon  or  Mountain 
dams  would  supply  the  needed  electric  i_ 
However,  from  the  information  at  hMoA,  II 
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sarvt  to  delay  and  increase  the  cost  of  Helto 
Canyon  Dam. 

It  to  therefore  urged  that  HelU  Canyon 
Dam  be  eonstructad  now.  thereby  settling 
this  toaue  and  getting  under  way  the  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  Swaire  River. 

The  Oregon  State  Orange  to  alao  mindftil 
of  the  fact  that  the  planning  of  any  one 
dam  on  the  Columbia  or  the  Snake  River 
acquires  coordination  of  those  plaiu  with 
the  plans  af  the  entire  river  development. 
We  recently  filed  with  the  Columbia  Basin 
Inter -Agency  Committee  a  statement  of  our 
views  concerning  the  deeatopmeBt  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  A  copy  of  that  report  to  at- 
tached for  your  uee  and  to  made  a  part  of 
this  statement. 

Reapectfully  submitted 

IIU3TON   TOMFKIMa. 

Master.  Oregon  State  Grange 

9TATSMsirr  or  thx  OaaeoM  Stats  Gsamcs  Bs- 
poax    THX    CoLOMaia  aaaoi    ijrrsaACBMCT 
CoMnrrrxs  at  Its  Jtma  ».  1M7.  HXASUto 
OM     CooKSUiATSo     DrvxiorisewT     or     thx 
OoLUMsiA  Rtvsa  Basin 
The  Oregon  StaU  Orange  has  more  than  ■ 
passing   interest   tn   the  developnaent  of   the 
Columbia  Biver.     Our  interest  antidates  by 
many  years  the  preaent  Qah  versus  dam  con- 
troversy  or   even    the    building    of    the   first 
Federal   dam   on   the  Columbia   Biver.     The 
Orange's  interest  has  sprung  from  a  realisa- 
tion that  the  ColuaaMa  Rtver  wae  our  great- 
est permanent  wealth-producing  reeouree  snd 
thst  In  its  orderly  development  lay  the  Ore- 
gon farmer's  hope  for  a  western  market  for 
bia  products. 

CaANCX    ACTION 


The  Oregon  SUU  Oraaga  doas  not  app> 
on  behalf  of  its  31.000  meHibaw  as  a  wp^ 
plecder  for  fish  or  dams  or  radaaaatton  or 
navigation.     That  would  be  contraiy  to  lU 
tradition. 

It  was  the  Orange  which,  more  than  twu 
decades  ago.  suoeaaafully  urged  the  outlaw- 
ing of  flah  whaeto  on  the  Columbia  River  U) 
protect  our  flsblng  indusrry. 

It  was  the  Orange  which  was  a  rucstotent 
and  outspoken  advocate  of  the  development 
of  the  power  raaourcaa  at  tiM OotaatitaBiver 
when  such  a  program  waa  eonaMaratf  by 
many  to  tw  tingtied  with  radicalism. 

And  during  lU  75  yaara  the  Oragon  9*-''- 
Qrans*  baa  plannnl  and  vorkad  toward 
day  when  tiM  Oolnnbia  River  would  irrigate 
a  vaat  aeraaga  at  and   land   and   be   fully 
daealopad  aa  an  artery  at  commerce. 

rhe  preaent  cuuuoveray  batVMau  tboae 
whuae  primary  Interest  to  in  flahlng  or  power 
or  navigation  to  of  deep  cuncern  to  ua.  Such 
prc|MaaU  as  that  ot  the  navigation  group 
that  there  t)e  a  lO-year  moratorium  on 
salmon  fishing  or  as  that  by  the  fishing  In- 
terests that  there  be  no  more  dams  r 
strutted  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  S: 
Rlvars  sre  111 -conceived  snd  harmful  to  the 
welfare  of  thto  region 

The  Columbia  River  U  not  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  the  fishermen.  It  to  not  a  water- 
way for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  barge  snd 
ship  owners.  Nor  to  It  a  place  where  power 
or  irrigation  can  be  developed  without  regard 
for  other  interesU.  The  greatneaa  of  ttaa 
river  to  in  Its  ability  to  produce  many  types 
of  wealth. 

Therefore,  we  must  plan  the  program  for 
the  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
around  the  concept  that  all  the  river's 
wealth-producing  abilities  must  be  protected 
and  developed  slmuUaneoualy. 

caAMD    PBOPOaAL 

Accordingly,  the  Oregon  SUte  Orange  pro- 
pcaes  and  ur«:es  the  adoption  of  the  follow* 
ing  program  for  the  development  of  tha 
Oolumbia  River: 

Plrat.  flah:  There  must  be  a  frank  recog> 
nltlon  that  dams  are  not  the  sole  or  even  Um 
chief  cause  for  the  decline  In  the  saiowo 
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CONCLUSION 

It  to  folly  to  propose  or  consider  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
that  advocates  the  at>andonment  of  the 
power,  navigation,  or  Irrigation  programs  or 
the  oeaaatlon  of  salmon  fishing.  Coopera- 
tive and  Joint  action  by  the  interested  groups 
can  provide  a  plan  which  meets  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  all  concerned. 

BespactfuUy  submitted. 

MoaroN  Tompkins, 
Master,  Oregon  State  Grange. 


Poland    Betrayed — Former    Aiabastador 
Unc  Tells  the  Real  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOU81  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  July  14  is.sue  of  Life  magazine 
the  former  Ambassador  to  Poland  Ar- 
thur Bliss  Lane,  wrote  a  most  Informa- 
tive article  in  which  he  poinUs  out  just 
how  Russia  rules  Poland.  The  State  De- 
partment and  former  President  Roosevelt 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  what 
has  happened  in  that  unfortunate  land. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including  the 
article  In  question: 

How   Russia  Rtn.Ea  Poland 


(By  Arthur  Bliss  Lane.  United  SUtes  Am- 
bassador to  Poland.  1944-47) 
Thto  to  an  account  of  a  diplomatic  asalgn- 
ment  to  a  puppet  state.  Poland  I  was  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  the  Pollah  Govern- 
ment in  exUe  In  London,  of  which  Suntolaw 
Uikolajccyk  was  then  Premier,  in  September 
1944  In  July  1945,  after  we  had  recognized 
the  Lublin  government.  I  flew  to  Warsaw, 
where  I  lived  for  ao  months.  In  March  1947. 
alter  the  travesty  of  free  and  unfettered 
elections  held  on  the  previous  January  19. 
I  resigned  so  that  I  could  talk  and  write 
publicly  about  the  perpetration  of  an  Inter- 
national fraud  which  has  effecUvely  con- 
demned the  Polish  people  to  loss  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

The    prt>oe«  of   daatroylng   Poland   from 
within  iras  well  advanced  before  my  arrival 
there.      The    Oommuntot-controUed    stooge 
government  had  been  set  up  In  Warsaw.   Pur- 
ther  the  core  of  the  Poltoh  resistance  move- 
ment had  been  liquidated  by  the  Russians 
only  s   month   after   the   Yalta  Conference 
when  15  leaders  of  the  underground,  all  non- 
Communtot.  were   tricked   Into  an   ambush 
near  Warsaw  by  an  invitation  to  a  political 
meeting  and  then  taken  to  Moscow  lor  trial. 
The  fate  of  some  of  them  Is  stUl  unknown  to 
the  ouUlde  world.    From  the  Kremlin's  view- 
point Its  aims  had  been  virtually  attained. 
All  that  was  needed  was  to  conduct  elections 
under  the  guise  of  legality,  thus  giving  final 
proof  to  the  world  of  the  holiness  of  the 
USSR's  alms. 

I  did  not  wish  my  appearance  In  Poland. 
as  a  repreeenUtlve  of  the  United  SUtes— 
one  of  the  Yalta  guarantors  of  Poltoh  Inde- 
pendence—to be  Interpreted  as  whitewash- 
ing Soviet  methods.  On  the  other  hand  one 
avenue  of  constructive  diplomacy  was  still 
open  to  us:  to  let  It  be  known  to  the  Poles 
that  the  United  States  was  ready  to  help 
them  not  only  with  economic  relief  but 
with  sympathetic  support:  that  we  still 
stood  for  IdeaU  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

In  my  last  meeting  with  President  Roose- 
velt  before   leaving    for   my    assignment,  I 
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stressed  the  great  importance  of  our  Insist- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland  be  maintained.     I  said 
that    if    we    were   not   going    to    be    strong 
In  our  attitude  at  a  time  when  we  had  the 
largest  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces  in  the 
world,  and   at  a   time  when   the   President 
had    Just    received   another    mandate    from 
the  American  people,  I  did  not  know  when 
we  ever  could  be  so  strong.     The  President 
asked  somewhat  sharply.  "Do  you  want  me 
to  go  to  war  with  Russia''"    I  replied  that 
there  waa  no  such  thought  on  my  part.    It 
was  my  feeUng.  I  added,  that  if  we  took  a 
strong  line  and  did  not  deviate  from  It  we 
would  accomplish  our  objectives,  I  said  that 
the  Soviet  view,  however,  of  an  Independent 
Poland  was  quite  different  from  ours.     The 
President  replied  that  he  had  entire  confi- 
dence In  Stalin's  word  and  felt  sure  he  would 
not  go  back  on  It.     I  said  I  regretted  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  him,  as  Stalin's  pre- 
vious actlorw  had  shown  him  not  to  be  de- 
pendable regarding  Poland.     I  had  In  mind 
that    despite  the  extotence  of  nonaggression 
pacts.   Stalin  had  attacked  Poland   In   Sep- 
tember 1939  snd  had  annexed  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  In  1940. 

Our  diplomatic  party,  in  the  three  C-54s, 
landed  at  Okecle  Airport  <7  miles  from  War- 
saw)   on  July  31,   1945— the  first  American 
airplanes  to  land  there  In  7  years.    The  field 
was  knee-deep  in  grass  and  pitted  with  weed- 
filled   holes      Our   only    welcome   was   wind 
and    rain.     In    that    wasteland    there    pres- 
ently materlaliaed  a  solitary  human  figure, 
an  unkempt  and  taciturn  soldier  who  had 
heard    nothing   of   plans   for   receiving   the 
American  Ambassador's  party.     (It  later  de- 
veloped  that  the   telegram   a-mouncing  our 
arrival,  dispatched  5  days  before  from  Parts, 
had  not  reached  Warsaw  )     Almost  an  hour 
later   Lt.   William    Tonesk,    who   was    to   be 
asstotant  naval  attach*  and  my  Interpreter 
at  all   important  conferences,   arrived   in   a 
Jeep      He  was  followed  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  and 
the  chief  of  protocol.     The  car  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  which  boiinced  over  the  ruts  of 
the  airfield,  turned  out  to  be  a  former  Berlin 
trxlcab,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  evall- 
able  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  had  laat  visited  the  city  in  1937.  when 
It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  capiUls  In 
Europe     But  best  of  aU  I  remembered  it  from 
1919.  when  as  a  very  Jimlor  secretary  I  served 
in  the  first  American  legation.    At  that  time 
the  armtotlce  with  Germany  had  been  signed; 
the   Treaty   of   VersaUles   was   about   to   be 
concluded;  Poland  had  risen  as  a  free  nation 
from    the    period    of   subjugation    that    had 
followed   the   third   partition   of   Poland   In 
1796.     The  Warsaw  of   1919  had   plenty  of 
troubles:   food  was  scarce;   aecommodaUons 
were  difficult  to  obtain:  there  was  a  frontier 
crtsto  with  Czechoslovakia  and  a  latent  threat 
from  the  Botohevlks.  culminating  In  the  at- 
tack   on    Warsaw    Itself    In    1930.      But    one 
sensed  In  the  Warsaw  of  1919  a  gaiety  of  the 
soul,  an  intoxicating  sense  of  freedom  after 
nearly   125  years  of  servitude.     General  PU- 
sudskl  was  chief  of  state,  the  beloved  Pade- 
rewskl  was  prime  minister.    Whatever  their 
llmltaUons.  they  were  Poles  and  masters  In 
their  own  house. 

But  thto  time  as  we  drove  from  the  air- 
port to  Warsaw.  I  sensed  the  chUl  of  deep 
depression.  I  looked  In  vain  for  a  famUlar 
square  oi  building,  until  In  the  center  of 
the  city  on  Jerusalem  Street  I  spotted  two 
tottertng  towers  of  twisted  metal  and  recalled 
that  thto  was  once  the  luxurious  raUroad 
station.  Warsaw  had  been  Immed,  block  by 
block  and  house  by  house,  by  the  Naeto.  If 
rubble  to  the  measure  of  a  nation's  stiflertng, 
the  rubble  of  Warsaw  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  that  of  any  other  large  city  In  Europe. 
When  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  saw 
the  acres  of  debrto  and  crumbled  brick  in 
the  Ghetto,  destroyed  In  the  spring  of  1943, 
he  said  quietly,  "It  should  be  left  like  this 
forever  as  a  monument  to  Nazi  bestiality." 


In  sure  Mlasto,  or  the  "old  city."  there 
to  another  monument  of  rubble,  a  monument 
as  much  to  Rtissian  perfidy  as  to  Nasi  ruth- 
lessness     Here  It  was  that  a  band  of  Poltoh 
patriots    m    August    1944    rushed   out    from 
the   swift-flowing   sewers   and   attacked   the 
Nazi    army.     They    were    cnwhed    after    63 
days  of   fighting.     But   they   were   crushed 
because  their  expected  aid  from  Russia  did 
not   come.     The    Russians    Just    across    the 
Vistula,  lured  the  Poles  to  their  destruction 
by  exhortations  to  attack  and  by  the  implied 
promise  that  they  would  attack  slmultane- 
ovtoly.    Instead  the  Red  Army,  only  10  miles 
away,  made  no  move  when  the  insurrection 
beg«n  and  thus  allowed  the  destruction  of 
an  ally  whose  extotence  would  have  been  a 
threat  to  the  Kremlin's  plans  for  expansion 
toward    the    west.      Had    General    Bor-Kom- 
orowskl  and  hto  vmderground  army  succeeded 
in  liberating  Warsaw  they  would  surely  have 
been  the  heroes  of  all   Poland,   the  saviors 
of  the  nation  and  the  nucleus  of  the  govern- 
ment within  Poland.     "It  would  have  been 
most    dUBctilt    under    such    circumstances.' 
a  Commxmist  official  explained  to  an  Amer- 
ican private  citizen  of  note,  "lor  the  Soviet 
Government  to  have  maintained  the  Luhlln- 
constltuted  Poltoh  Government  in  power." 

My  wife  and  I  found  ready  for  us  in  the 
Polonla  Hotel  a  suite  consisting  of  a  double 
bedroom  and  bath  and  a  large  living  room 
which  was  aiso  to  serve  as  my  ofBce.  With 
its  modernistic,  overstuffed  chairs,  its  metal, 
circular  Turk  Eh  table.  Its  ImlUtion  fireplace 
and  its  very  fine  antique  pieces  as  well,  it  was 
sumptuous.  It  was  not  homelike  but  we 
had  no  right  to  complain,  for  many  times 
the  Incongruity  of  our  position  assailed  us. 
Inside  the  hotel,  wh'.ch  had  been  spared  by 
the  Germans  because  It  hotised  the  Wehr- 
macht,  we  had  comparative  physical  comfort, 
plenty  of  food  and  usiiaUy  running  water 
and  heat.  Outside  were  ragged  men.  women, 
and  children,  hunger,  illness,  and  that  heart- 
brraking  phenomenon  of  a  broken  Europe — 
dozens  of  one-legged  children. 

The  view  from  our  window  westward  acroaa 
the  railroad  tracks  was  a  study  in  despair. 
The  place  was  inhumanly  sUent.    There  were 
no  streetcars,  scarcely  any  automobiles,  only 
a   few    horse-drawn    carts   and    bicycle-pro- 
pelled pushcarts  to  serve  as  taxicabs.     Lines 
of  people  with  pails  formed  every  morning 
In  front  of  the  faucets  on  the  main  boule- 
vard to  obtain  water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing.    The  two  arc  lights  In  front  of  the  Hotel 
Polonla  were  the  only  street  lights  at  night. 
The  funereal  emptiness  that  had  depressed 
me  on  my  arrival  deepened  as  time  went  on. 
During  my  first  summer  the  Red  Army  that 
had  surged  Into  Germany  began  in  part  to 
return  to  RussU  through  Poland.    Day  after 
day  horse-drawn  convoys,  guarded  by  armed 
cavalry,  poured  through  the  city— carts  laden 
with   ftimlture,  sewing  machines,  crockery, 
bed  imen.  bicycles,  plumbing  fixtures.     Even 
thto  loot  did  not  sattofy  the  RufisUn  soldiers* 
acquisitiveness.     Almost    every    night    shots 
and  screams  were  audible  to  us  In  the  hotri. 
as  Russians  quarreled  with  Poles  over  Polish 
property. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  rtiin  of  Warsaw  as 
the  ravagement  of  the  Polish  people  that  de- 
pressed me.  Various  people,  chiefly  of  the 
government,  came  to  my  office  to  plead  for 
American  assistance  In  the  form  of  clothes, 
food,  trucks,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions.  Other  kinds  of  people  came 
also— timid,  lonely,  frightened  people.  They 
did  not  ask  for  food  or  money,  although  they 
had  little  or  none.  They  desired  protection 
from  arrest  or  deportation,  some  means  of 
escape  from  Poland. 

The  sham  of»present-day  Poland  to  that, 
the  outward  facades  of  constitutional  and 
represenUtlve  government  are  to  the  unin- 
itiated observer  Intact.  But  behind  thto  front 
the  state  to  a  collection  of  automatons  who 
follow  the  bidding  of  Communtot  masters. 
The  tragedy  is  that  thto  sham  takes  place 
In  a  nation  that  U  technicaUy  a  victor  hi 
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June   1945.  he  returned   to  Poland  as  vice 
premier  and  minister  of  agriculture. 

"Why  did  you  come  back  to  Poland?"  I 
asked  htm.  "It  was  my  duty  to  do  so."  he 
answered.  I  recalled  the  fate  of  the  15 
underground  leaders.  "You  are  a  brave 
man. '  I  said,  "the  bravest  I  know." 

THX   TALTA   STEATSGT 

Prom    the    moment    the    Lublin    puppets 
descended  on  Polsnd  their  energies  were  ex- 
erted principally  on  one  big  task — concoct- 
ing the  shk.ra  elections      At  PotMtaai  Blerut 
had  promised  Mr.  Bevin  that  gmanU  elec- 
tlons  wottld  be  held  In  Poland  early  m  194t. 
Laaa  specifically,  the  Polish  Ambassador  In 
Waahlngtoc.  Or.  Oscar  Lange.  promised  the 
SUte    Department    in    April    1946   that    the 
elections  would  be  held  "In  1946."      Partly 
on   the  strength   of  Dr.   Lange's  promise,  a 
credit  of  tdO.OOO.OOO  was  made  available  to 
Poland   by   the   United   States  Government 
But  as  time  ran  out  on  these  two  prcmiaes 
a  tjrpical  Soviet  stratagem  became  discern- 
ible.     The     method     usually    employed    In 
settling  political  differences  between  states 
is  to   negotiate,  perhaps  with  difficulty,  an 
agreement    in    principle.       When    such    an 
agreement   is  reached  the  details  can  easily 
be  worked  out   in  h''rmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon.    Playing  upon  the  human 
desire  to  accrpt  as  a  diplom-\tlc  victory  the 
token    of    a    seemingly    easy    solution,    the 
Soviet  tact.c  is  to  agree  at  the  outset  ucon 
general   priucipias.   thereby   giving   the   Im- 
pression  t^at    the   most   critical    phase   has 
been  amiably  concluded,  then,  step  by  step, 
to  frustrate  and  hamstring  their  opponents 
on  the  details. 

These  tactics  worked  for  Stalin  at  Yalta, 
where  President  Rcosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill 
were  se«-mingly  satisfied  with  his  guarantee 
of  "free  and  unfettered  elections."      Simi- 
larly.  Blerut    and    his   cabinet    ministers.   In 
their    preliminary    dealings    with    me,    were 
all    warmth   and    cordiality.      An    Amern 
commercial     airline     Into     Po'and?       T;   ^ 
sh-uld     present     no     particular     difficulty 
American     scholarships     for     young     Polish 
scientists,  doctors,  engineers?      An  excellent 
Idea.      Compensation  for  natlonallaed  Amer- 
ican property?      Yea.  of  course.      Protection 
of   American   citizeiu  arraatcd   for   political 
tmryrn'f      Of  course. 

Weeks  have  become  months  and  months 
have  become  years,  and  none  of  the  under- 
standings in  principle  has  ever  been  consum- 
mated in  practice.  Commissions  have  b. 
set  up  to  eialuate  American -owned  propt 
and  to  determine  whether  or  not  claimants 
to  American  citizenship  are  Polish  or  Ameri- 
can citizens.  But  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
definite  assurance  as  to  method  of  compensa- 
tions nor  have  we,  with  one  exception,  been 
able  to  visit  claimants  who  are  In  Jail, 

Since  Bierut  and  his  Russian  masters  had 
no  Intention  of  holding  elections  until  the> 
were  sure  cf  the  result  which  they  required 
to  remain  in  power,  the  game  from  the  start 
was  to  procrastinate  while  they  perfected 
the  Ideal  instrument  far  putting  down  op- 
position :  penetration  by  the  secret  police 
into  every  city,  village,  and  farm.  The  prep- 
arations for  the  free  and  unfettered  elections 
took  nearly  2  years  It  is  all  painfully  famil- 
iar, so  much  like  Hitler's  plebiscites,  even  to 
the  government's  overwhelming  majority  of 
more  than  80  percent  and  to  the  swaggering 
bands  of  the  Citizens'  Militia  Reserve  Corps 
who.  with  their  red  and  white  arm  bands, 
rifles  sliug  over  their  shoulders  and  their 
methods  ot  breaking  up  opposition  party 
meetings,  revived  memories  of  the  brown 
shlru. 

TauL  BUN  roa  tmk  elkctions 
In  August  1945  President  Bierut  carefully 
explained  to  American  representatives  that 
the  elections  could  not  be  held  the  following 
winter  because  of  the  deep  snows  which 
would  make  It  impoaslble  to  transport  the 
voters   In   the   countrysides   to   the   polling 
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Ing  the  envelope  provided  for  secrecy,  con- 
signed It  ostentatiously  to  the  ballot  box. 
But  others — mostly  nuns,  priests,  house- 
wives, and  peasants — quietly  claimed  the  en- 
velopes and  inserted  secretly  the  ballot  of 
their  choice,  despite  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment observers  watched  the  polls  and  took 
notes  of  everything. 

Shortly  afterward  the  results  were  an- 
nounced: for  the  Government.  87  percent. 
Out  of  444  scats  In  parliament.  Mlkolajczyk's 
majority  party  received  28  percent.  Miko- 
lajczjk's  exit  from  the  Government,  although 
he  retained  bis  seat  as  a  deputy  In  the  Sejm, 
signified  the  practical  extinction  of  the  Pol- 
ish democratic  state.  A  few  remnants  of  the 
resistance  organizations  still  prowl  the  Pol- 
lab  forasts  and  occasionally  hold  up  automo- 
MlM  and  beat  up  Communists.  Their  very 
persistence  has  caused  many  observers  to 
suspect  that  the  Government  finds  these 
guerrillas  u^efxil  as  an  excuse  for  attacks, 
both  physical  and  In  the  press,  on  Imaginary 
Polish  "reactionaries  "  or  "FasclsU."  In  any 
case  these  undisciplined  bands  cause  the 
Government  little  inconvenience. 

In  fact  there  has  been  little  Inconvenience 
from  any  quarter.  In  vhe  new  "democratic" 
Poland  an  old  and  distinguished  statesman 
rose  to  his  feet  In  Parliament  and  cried  that 
the  elections  which  brought  the  Government 
to  power  were  fraudulent.  On  the  next  day 
he  rose  again  to  protest  that  the  official 
gasette  In  Its  account  of  his  speech  had  ex- 
punged the  essence  of  his  criticism.  On  the 
third  day  he  rose  once  more  to  complain 
bitterly  that  his  second  speech  had  been 
omitted  entirely.  When  later  he  complained 
about  the  Inordinate  budget  for  the  Soviet- 
controlled  armed  forces  in  Poland  the  Gov- 
ernment  deputies  shouted  him  down  as  a 
Fascist. 

KIT  MINISTVtXS  WENT  TO  COMMUNISTB 

Following  the  elections.  Premier  Osubka- 
Morswskl  was  replaced  by  a  member  of  the 
same  Socialist  Party.  Joeef  Cyranklewlcz,  who 
had  been  the  leading  Social  Ut  agitator  for  a 
united  bloc  between  the  Communist  and  So- 
cialist Parties.  All  of  the  key  ministries 
went  to  Communists:  Foreign  Affairs.  Indus- 
try. Public  Security,  and  Western  Terri- 
tories— which  In  effect  put  the  Kremlin  in 
direct  administration  of  the  added  German 
provinces.  To  jconvlnce  the  public  that  the 
Government  was  no  longer  provisional,  a 
formal  diplomatic  reception  was  held  In  the 
President's  palace.  For  the  first  time  the 
President  and  his  closest  associates  appeared 
In  cutaway  coats  and  striped  trousers  as  if 
through  the  fraudulent  elections  they  had  all 
suddenly  come  of  age. 

Although  Bierut's  administration  made 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  rebuild  Warsaw  and  to 
restore  the  agricultural  output  of  a  devas- 
tated country,  the  machinations  of  the  police 
state  discouraged  Incentive.  There  stands  In 
the  medieval  city  of  Lublin  an  enormotis 
prison  with  bleak,  gray  walls,  where  enemies 
of  the  people  are  lodged.  Visiting  day  Is 
once  a  week.  On  that  day  we  have  seen 
thousands  of  people,  with  tiny  food  parcels 
in  their  hands,  lined  up  before  the  massive 
iron  gates  at  8  o'clock  In  the  morning.  So 
long  were  the  lines  that  10  hours  later,  when 
the  gates  clanged  shut  to  remain  closed  for 
another  week,  hiuidreds  who  had  waited  in 
vain  all  day  were  forced  to  leave. 

The  Soviet  system  of  double  surveillance 
extends  Into  the  foreign  office,  where  It  Is 
reported  that  double  seU  of  clerks  decipher 
and  encipher  all  messages  as  a  safeguard 
against  foiling  Commtuilst  policy.  The  pup- 
pets, however,  have  in  addition  their  own 
security  police — at  least  118.000  by  their  own 
figures.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Ursad 
Bezpleczestwa.  Like  the  Gestapo  and  the 
NKVD  upon  which  it  Is  modeled,  the 
UB  Is  a  force  against  which  no  man  has 
recotirse.  It  U  the  dreaded  footfall  in  the 
night;  the  terrifying  knock  on  the  door;  the 
black  abyss  awaiting  the  individual — prison; 


concentration  camps;  firing  squads;  a  repe- 
tition of  the  nightmare  which  Poles  endured 
under   Hitler      Director   of    the   UB   is    the 
.sleek,  obsequious  Public  Security  MmUter, 
Stanlslaw  Radklewicz.     His  headquarters  in 
1945  was   in   a  dingy  building  on   the   out- 
skirts of  Warsaw  on   a   short  cross  street, 
closed    to    traffic    by    wooden    barriers    and 
patrolled  by  soldiers  armed  with  submachine 
guns.     (It  has  since  moved  to  a  man  Im- 
pressive  buUdlng.)      On   my   first  and  only 
call  on  Mr.  Radklewicz  I   Inquired  whether 
any  Americans  were  under  arrest.    Although 
we  had  conclusive  evidence  that  30  Ameri- 
can-born citizens  were  In  prison  at  the  time, 
I     was     assured     that     there     were     none. 
Radklewicz  never  received  me  again.    When- 
ever I  called  he  was  always  out  of  town.  In 
conference,  or  Indisposed.     By  last  February 
the  clalmanU  to   United   States  clti«nship 
in   his  custody   had,  by  our  estimates.  In- 
creased to  100. 

One  case  Involved  an  Embassy  employee, 
a  Mrs.  Dmochowska  from  Chicago,  born  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  hence  In  our  eyes  an 
American  citizen.  She  had  gone  to  Poland 
prior  to  World  War  II  and  remained  in 
Warsaw  throughout  the  Nazi  occupation. 
On  the  reopening  of  our  Embassy  she  was 
employed  as  translator  and  was  authorized 
a  passport  by  the  Department  of  State.  On 
the  morning  of  August  23,  1946,  she  fiUed 
to  come  to  work.  The  day  passed  without 
word  from  her.  An  officer  of  the  Embassy, 
thinking  she  might  be  111,  went  to  her  apart- 
ment. She  was  not  there.  The  UB  had  taken 
her  away  during  the  night. 

In  lU  good  time  the  Polish  Government 
furnished  the  Embassy  with  iU  case  against 
Mrs.  Dmochowska:  possession  of  a  revolver, 
contrary  to  law;  knowledge  of  a  murder  which 
had  not  been  divulged  to  the  authorities; 
assisting  enemies  of  the  government  to  es- 
cape from  Poland.  In  November  Mrs.  Dmo- 
chowska was  given  a  public  Ulal  in  a  War- 
saw court.  Under  the  Soviet  type  of  pros- 
ecution which  appears  able  to  Induce  de- 
fendants to  confess  whether  guilty  or  not. 
she  not  only  admitted  all  the  accusations  but 
went  on  to  name  others  as  having  knowledge 
of  forbidden  activities.  She  was  sentenced 
to  5  years*  Imprisonment  but  later  was  re- 
leased under  the  amnesty  of  March  1947. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Poland  I 
could  feel  an  invisible  wall  closing  around 
the  Embassy  and  our  apartment.  Our  Po- 
lish friends  stopped  coming  to  the  hotel. 
World  came  to  us  that  It  wovUd  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  be  seen  entering  our  apartment. 
Many  of  the  hotel  employees  were  UB  spies. 
UB  girl  employees  watched  the  manual  tele- 
phones In  the  hotel  corridors  on  each  floor 
and  reported  the  conversations.  The  serv- 
ants proved  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary duties  but  seemed  childishly  In- 
quisitive about  callers  and  the  contents  of 
wnstebaskets.  Our  friends  had  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  as  was  proved  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Incident  Involving  the  British  Am- 
bassador. Mr.  Victor  Cavendish -Bentinck 
and  his  friend.  Count  Grocholskl.  Their  two 
families  had  known  each  other  for  35  years 
and  it  was  natural  that  the  Ambassador,  upon 
his  arrival  In  Warsaw,  should  seek  out  his 
friend.  The  UB.  taking  a  different  view  ol 
the  relationship,  arrested  Grocholskl,  ac- 
cused him  of  supplying  Information  to  a  for- 
eign power  and  then,  after  a  public  trial  in 
which   he   "confessed,"   had   him   shot. 

In  Poland  as  elsewhere  the  essence  of  Com- 
munist policy  Is  to  break  up  all  nationalist 
elements  so  that  a  Communist  minority 
government  may  be  imposed.  This  explains 
the  betrayal  of  the  Warsaw  Insurrection 
the  deportation  of  the  15  Polish  leaders  and 
the  liquidation  of  the  opposition  parties  from 
the  government.  The  danger  for  the  future 
is  that  the  Russians  are  endeavoring  *o  con- 
trol Polish  youth.  I  fear  that  the  Com- 
mtmtsU,  throtigh  the  inculcation  of  thei:- 
docuines  in  the  schools,  tmiversitles  and  hi 


all      government -con  trolled      establishments 
and  Industries  In  the  country    will  persuade 
the  Polish  youth  that  the  brave  stand  of  the 
resistance     movement     was     folly.     And     a 
Communist-dominated    government    within 
Poland  may  well  mean  that  future  gwiera- 
tlon  of  Pole*  wUl  be  imbued  with  devotion 
to  Communist  principles,  or  lack  of  principles. 
There   Is   no   way   for   these   young   people 
to  learn  the  truth  except  by  word  of  mouth 
from  their  elders.     No  mention  U  ever  made 
In     the    govemmeni-controlled     press    that 
eastern   Poland,  incltidlng  the  beloved  cul- 
tvffal  center  of  Lwdw,  was  fOTClbly  separated 
from  Poland  by  the  U.  S  8.  R  :  nor  Is  Stalin's 
coooeratlon  with  Hitler  in  the  1939  partition 
of  Poland  ever  mentioned  publicly.     But  let 
the  United  SUtes  SecreUry  of  Slate  suggest 
that  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  decision  be 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  Polish  west- 
ern frontier  (1.  e..  referred  to  the  peace  con- 
ference for  settlement),  and  the  prees  will 
erupt    with    violent    abuse    of    the    •fascist" 
policy  of  a  capitalistic  government. 

Under   the  pressure  of   Soviet   power   the 
Polish  spirit  Is  subdued  and  weary,  but   It 
U  as   Inherently  strong   as   any   In   Europe. 
The  Polish  people  are   homogenous  in  race. 
language,  and  religion.     Poland's  very  topog- 
raphy makes  for  unity.     These  elemeuu  im- 
pel  me  to  believe  that  Russia  will   have  a 
hard    time   swallowing   Poland.     The   Polish 
spirit  U  well  Illustrated  by  the  behavior  of 
a  bishop  after  the  recent  elections.    He  was 
asked   by   the   government   to  offer   a   mass 
celebrating    the    government's    victory.     His 
answer  was.  "I  shall  offer  Mass  on  Sunday  as 
I   would   on   any   other   Sunday.     If   any  of 
my  communicants  wish  to  give  thanks  for 
any  event.  It  wUl  be  a  matto:  for  their  own 
conscience."  ^^^ 

It  is  easy  at  this  late  date,  when  declaioni 
Involving  strategy  may  stUl  not  be  under- 
standable to  the  layman,  to  criticize  mis- 
takes of  United  SUtes  policy  of  2  or  more 
years  ago  when  a  war  was  being  fought.  But 
It  Is  obvious  today  that  the  present  plight 
of  Poland  and  other  nations  Is  due  partly 
to  our  appeasement  tactics  at  Tehran  and 
YalU.  This  policy  encouraged  the  U.  S.  8.  B. 
to  proceed  on  iU  expansionist  march  through 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Balkans  and  may 
later  tempt  the  Kremlin  to  drive  through 
western  Europe  and  to  the  Atlantic, 

In  the  face  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  policy 
of  communlzlng  Europe  and  of  aping  Hitler's 
policy  of  world  domination,  by  couqueiing 
nations  one  by  one.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
should  malnUln  the  closest  conWcU  with 
all  peoples  who  yearn  for  the  Independence 
which  we  have  promised  them.     We  should, 
therefore,  continue  diplomatic  relations  with 
all  puppet  govemmenU  even  thotigh  their 
antl-Amerlcan   attitudes   may    be    IrrluUng 
and  humiliating.     By  malnUinlng  our  mis- 
sion m  Warsaw,  for  example,  we  will  present 
steady  proof  to  23,000.000  Poles  that  a  land 
of  freedom  friendly  to  Poland  exists  In  the 
West.     We  wUl  b<  encouraging  the  Poles,  as 
well  as  the  peoples  of  Exirope  who  are  alao 
in  political  slavery,  that  there  is  hope  In  the 
future,  however  far  distant  It  may  be.    ThU 
is  the  least  we  can  do  to  atone  for  our  tacit 
acquiescence  at  YalU  to  the  selling  of  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  down  the  river. 

I  have  always  felt  that  in  matters  of  thla 
sort,  which  may  eventually  involve  our  own 
security,  the  greatest  frankness  Is  necessary. 
On  March  1.  1946.  long  before  the  elections 
were  held  in  Poland  but  at  a  time  when  the 
repressive  meastires  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
security  police  were  already  evident.  I  wrote 
to  a  high  official  in  the  Department  of  SUte, 
partly  as  follows: 

"We  should  give  publicity  to  what  is  going 
on  in  Poland  and  other  natKns  in  an 
analogous  position.  The  soiution  at  the 
Polish  question  boils  down  In  the  last  analy- 
sis to  a  decision  as  to  what  our  policy  is  zo- 
Ing  to  be  toward  the  Soviet  Union.    We  may 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


and  DcTclopment  of  Basic 
Resources 


Mr.   President.   1   a.sk 

ciansent  to  have  inserted  In 

statement  by  C.  Olrard 

Ak.sl.Htant    Secretary    of    the 

ore    the    Valley    Authority 

( n  July  18.  1947. 

l)elrg  no  objection,  the  state- 

orpered  to  be  printed  in  the 


follows: 


er  before  this  country  must 
with  the  vital  problem  of  con- 
veloplng   its  basic  resources, 
tlon  of  our  resources  is  nec- 
troKresstve  development  of  our 
the    achievement    of    hight-r 
vlug  for  our  people, 
tfies  of  the  world  are  also  de- 
the    basic    resources    of    the 
to  assist  them  In  bridging  the 
can    support     themselves 
levelopment  of  their  own  re- 
direction of  the  President, 
of  Government  economists 
a  committee  of  private  citi- 
this  problem.     They  are 
the  efTects  of  a  compre- 
of  forei'gn  aid  and  recon- 
own  resources  and  the  Im- 
tld  on  our  economy, 
urodigal  fashion  with  which  we 
our  resources  In  the  past,  this 
basically  very  wealthy.    There 
tn  the  country,  particularly  in 
we  have  barely  scratched  the 
development  of  our  resources, 
providing  this  co\utry  and  the 
materials  and  supplies  they 
development  of  these  under- 
wUI  provide  milllcHis  of  ad- 
buslness  and  farm  o|^>ortunl- 


cit  izens. 
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t  said  In  his  State  of  the 

to  Congress.  "The  major  op- 

generatlon  to  Increase  the 

nation  lies  in  the  development 

iver  s3rstems.''     Of  course,  he 

coastruetlon  of  multiple-purpose 

barneas  the  waters  of  our 

control.  Irrigation,  naviga- 


tion, fish  and  and  wildlife  propagation,  and 
recreation.  But  he  also  meant  when  he  spoke 
of  increasing  our  wealth  that  these  river  sys- 
tems should  produce  cheap  and  abundant 
supplies  of  hydroelectric  power.  As  he  said 
at  Kansas  City  last  month.  "We  have  a  long- 
standing policy  that  public-power  resources 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  need  for 
flood  control  and  other  benefits  of  water  de- 
velopment In  the  Missouri  Basin  and  on  other 
river  systems  in  the  West,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  such  flood  control  and  other 
benefits  must  be  achieved  without  sacrificing 
the  productive  benefit — the  creative  benefit — 
of  hydroelectric  power. 

Just  as  a  century  ago  the  railroads  opened 
up  the  West,  so  cheap  power  will  develop 
Its  resources.  But  the  difference  will  be  that 
Instead  of  maXing  the  West  a  colonial  em- 
pire of  the  Easr.  by  carrying  away  its  movable 
assets,  cheap  power,  if  we  maintain  our  pres- 
ent public  power  policies,  will  bring  a  bal- 
anced development  and  a  prosperity  based 
upon  a  diversified  economy. 

Advancing  technology  places  increasing 
reliance  upon  power  for  the  production  of 
the  thing.*  we  use  and  for  processing  the  raw 
materials  of  our  mines,  our  fields,  and  our 
forests.  The  electric  furnac*  and  the  electro- 
lytic cell  are  cur  means  of  overcoming  the 
depletion  of  our  high-grade  mineral  re- 
serves becau'«e  through  them  a  large  variety 
of  our  low-giade  mineral  ores  can  be  made 
to  yield  their  metals  and  chemicals,  if  cheap 
power  ts  avaiUble.  Ilectrlctty  today  la  an 
indispensable  raw  mattrtsi  of  production 

Even  though  these  last  100  years  have  seen 
us  sktm  the  cream  of  our  western  minerals 
and  forests  and  land  rtsrurces.  wt  have  the 
tools  whereby  those  resources  that  remain 
can  bs  made  to  continue  the  enrichment  of 
the  American  economy.  For  Instance,  the 
application  of  cheap  power  to  our  forest  re- 
sourcra  open^  up  vaat  potentialities  for 
economic  activity  in  plartlcs.  alcohol,  and 
other  chemical}.  We  can  make  the  full  tree 
become  a  producer  of  wealth,  tnstesd  of  one- 
third  lumt>er  imd  two-thirds  waste.  This 
development  ts  already  well  under  way  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  where  a  variety  of 
products  are  new  being  processed  from  what 
was  once  wood  waste. 

The  same  pniklple  applies  to  our  fishing 
Industry.  At  :hA^  present  time  we  discard 
at  our  fiah  canneries  simost  as  much  value 
in  vitMnins  andi  proteins  as  we  process. 
Given  adequate  njsearch  and  the  application 
of  cheap  power^/wfc  will  some  day  be  produc- 
ing synthetic  rS^rs.  artificial  leather,  and  a 
variety  of  pharmaceutical  substances  from 
the  scrap  of  the  fishing  Industry. 

The  availability  of  abundant  cheap  power 
means  not  only  the  conversion  of  resources, 
now  wasted  or  untapped,  into  useful  products, 
but  the  diversification  of  the  raw  material 
economies  of  our  underdeveloped  areas.  As 
an  area  begins  to  process  some  of  its  own 
raw  materials,  its  prosperity  increases  and  It 
becomes  a  better  market  for  the  goods  man- 
ufactured in  the  other  regions  of  our  coun- 
try. The  diversification  of  industry  reduces 
the  reliance  of  a  region  upon  the  exploita- 
tion of  its  basic  raw  materials.  Consequent- 
ly, there  Is  more  opportunity  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  region's  basic  resources  with- 
out impairing  its  prosperity. 

The  same  dams  which  produce  the  power 
so  Important  to  the  economic  progress  of 
our  underdeveloped  areas,  store  the  water 
and  make  it  available  for  Irrigating  arid 
lands.  Through  land  reclamation,  we  can 
provide  additional  acreage  to  grow  the  food 
needed.  In  ever  greater  quantities,  at  home 
and  sbroad. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  our  supply  of 
arable  land  by  irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects,  we  must  conserve  our  soil  re- 
sources and  restore  the  fertility  of  land  al- 
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tempted  to  coordinate  the  bureaus  and  di- 
visions of  the  Department  to  achieve  our 
conservation  and  resource  development  ob- 
jectives. 

Out  of  this  experience  has  come  a  con- 
viction  that   the   planning   of   resource  de- 
velopment should  be  on  a  river-basin  basis: 
and  that  the  most  speedy,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical method  for  carrying  out  both  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  program  is 
by  a  regional  development  agency  which  has 
ultimate    authority    and    responsibility    for 
the  total  job  to  be  done.     The  budget  process 
through  which  our  national  resource  agencies 
must  operate   Is  such   that   it   is  well  nigh 
Impossible    to    achieve    the    dovetailing    of 
plana  and  programs  of  work  in  a  given  river 
basin      Even  if  the  agencies  should  submit 
budgeu  which  are  properly  related  to  com- 
mon objectives  in  river  basins,  there  Is  no 
guaranty     that    the    various    congressional 
committees   which    will    consider   the    pro- 
grams and  requests  for  fimds  of  the  several 
agencies      will     coordinate     their     actions. 
Moreover,  national  agencies  have  broad  in- 
terests in  relation  to  which  the  problems  of 
any  one  river  basin  are  relatively  less  im- 
portant.    ConsequenUy.  rsaponsibllity  must 
be  concentrated  in  a  regional  agency  which 
Is  solely  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  that  basin. 

The  sstabllshment  of  a  vtJley  authority 
does  not  require  the  rt placement  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  special  competence,  which 
perform  those  functions  in  the  area  which 
Hre  clearly  a  part  of  »  general  national  pro- 
gram But  under  the  unified  planning  of  a 
valley  authority  which  is  responsible  for  the 
resuiu  achieved  and  Is  vested  with  the  ulti- 
mate authority  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  tim- 
ing and  scope  of  these  agencies'  respective 
programs  would  conforaa  to  the  requirements 
of  the  valley ■»  development 

A  good  example  of  the  lack  of  such  unified 
stuck  on  a  river  basin  is  represented  by  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  scute  problems  In  the  country.  In 
this  valley  the  water  supply  Is  Inadequate 
and  Inegulnr,  From  time  to  time  spring  or 
summer  floods  cause  extremely  heavy  damage 
to  rural  and  urban  properties  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  The  flood  danger  Is  stead- 
ily becoming  worse,  due  to  the  rising  level  of 
the  river  bed  caused  by  the  ever-lncreasing 
deposits  of  sediment.  The  river  bed  is  al- 
ready several  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent 
vallev  land  over  long  stretches  of  the  river. 
It  Is  at  least  several  feet  higher  than  the  main 
business  and  Industrial  section  of  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  The  present  levee  svstem  be- 
comes less  and  less  effective  as  the  bed  of 
the  river  rises. 

The  aggrading  rlvsr  bed  is  causing  the 
water  table  underlying  the  adjacent  valley 
land  to  rise  and  Is  rendering  the  present 
drainage  system  more  and  more  Ineffective. 
Irrigated  farmlands  are  being  abandoned  as 
they  become  waterlogged  or  are  covered  by 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  floods. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  devasution  and  prop- 
erly damage  caused  by  soil  erosion,  floods, 
and  deposiU  of  sediment  requires  a  com- 
pletely integrated  valley  program.  The  de- 
velopments on  the  main  river  for  down- 
stream flood  and  sediment  control,  Irriga- 
tion, and  power  must  be  related  to  the 
developments  for  upstream  erosion  control 
and  the  rehabiliUtion  of  the  resources  on  the 
watershed.  Plans  for  the  downstream  pro- 
gram are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  of  several  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies. Plans  for  the  upstream  and  watershed 
development  are  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Funds  were 
approved  by  Congress  for  carrying  forward 
the  reclamation  and  downstream  flood-con- 
trol investigations  and  plans  during  the  war. 
ApproprUUons  and  work  on  the  upstream 
flood-control  or  watershed  investigations  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  sus- 
pended during  the  war. 


Tbe  reporU  and  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
scheduled  for  completion  July  1  of  this  year. 
Investigations  of  the  upstream  phases  of  the 
problem  by  the  Department  of  Agrtctilture 
have  not  been  resumed  as  of  this  date,  and 
reports  and  plans  will  not  be  completed  short 
of  2  years  or  even  longer  if  funds  for  this 
purpose  are  not  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  All  three  reports  should  have  been 
prepared,  been  fully  coordinated  and  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  so  that  there  may 
have  been  laid  before  Coiigress  a  complete 
over-all  plan  for  the  M'ddle  Rio  Grande 
Valley. 

Similarly,  other  rivers  are  broken  up  Into 
special  problems  and  attacked  upon  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

Only   the  development   of   the   Tennessee 
Valley  stands  out  In  sharp  conuast  to  the 
development  of  our  other  great  river  basins. 
While  the  Rio  Grande  Valley   problem  still 
awaits  a  solution,  the  Tennessee  Vslley  has 
achieved  watershed  control  In  step  with  dam 
construction  so  that  the  river  now  runs  clear 
and  the  soU  In  that  valley  sUys  on  the  land. 
If  we  have  learued  the  lesson  of  the  Inti- 
mate relaUoushlp  between  natural  resources 
that  permits  their  unified  development,  it  Is 
largely  because  of  the  ex-mple  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  the  TVA.    It  would  be  ex- 
tremely dogmatic  to  assert  that  a  rlvsr  could 
not  be  developed  except  by  a  valley  authority 
modeled  after  TVA.    But  it  Is  lrrefutab!e  that 
despite  the  long  years  of  effort  by  our  other 
resource  development  and  construction  agen- 
cies, and  the  milUons  of  dollars  of  expendl- 
turss.  the  Tennessee  is  the  only  river  that 
has  been  completely  harnessed  and  controlled 
In  the  Interests  of  the  people. 

Compare  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  Its 
neighbor,  the  Missouri  In  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  witnessed  some  dramatic  con- 
trasu  between  the  two  regions— the  one  dev- 
asuted  by  floods:  the  other  secure  from  such 
depredation  and  ready  to  benefit  from  the 
storape  of  the  waters  derived  from  hesvy  rains 
by  releasing  them  through  turbines  to  gen- 
erate electric  power. 

There  are  other  significant.  If  less  dramatic, 
bases  for  comparing  the  Tennessee  and  MU- 
sourl  Valleys.  During  the  10-year  period  1930 
to  1940.  the  Tennessee  Valley  gained  12  per- 
cent In  population;  the  Missouri  Valley  lost 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  its  population.  The 
value  of  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the 
seven  Tennessee  Valley  States  increased  27.7 
percent,  and  Industry  expanded:  In  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  during  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber at  manufacturing  plants  decreased  from 
30.000  to  17,000.  representing  a  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  110.000  wage  earners.  Land 
values  which  had  been  on  a  parity  In  the  two 
valleys  in  If 30  increased  from  about  $39  per 
acre  to  an  average  of  $46.30  per  acre  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  decreased  to  $26.28  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  In  other  respecte  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Improved  during  the  10- 
year  period  with  resulting  benefits  to  the 
entire  Nation.  The  Missouri  Valley,  which 
comprises  one-sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  and  Is  vastly  richer  In  other 
natural  resources,  does  not  carry  its  propor- 
tionate weight  in  the  national  economy. 

These  comparisons  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
Important  not  only  that  we  make  the  neces- 
sary Investments  In  the  development  of  our 
basic  resources,  but  that  we  do  it  In  such  a 
way  as  to  achieve  a  balance  of  interests.  The 
active  participation  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion in  the  planning  for  the  development  of 
the  resources,  on  which  their  future  well- 
being  depends,  helps  materially  in  formulat- 
ing and  crystallizing  the  common  purpose  In 
relation  to  which  conflicts  can  be  resolved 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Most  of  us  hsve  agreed  upon  the  desirabil- 
ity and  even  the  necessity  of  developing  our 
river  basliis  through  valley  authorities.  But 
Just  because  this  Is  the  most  sensible  plan 


doesn't  mean  that  it  will  be  easy  to  achieve. 
All  of  us  remember  the  years  It  took  the  Iste 
Senator  Norrls  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
lame-duck  amendment  which  made  good 
sense  and  hvirt  no  one.  In  addition  to  being 
right,  he  had  to  work  at  It.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  to  follow  his  example.  We  should 
do  no  less. 


Modernize  Our  Preaulential  Election— 
VI 1.  Geographical  Distribvtion  of  Elec- 
toral Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

OF   CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH»RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker.  435  electoral 
votes,  or  82  percent  of  the  531  total,  are 
allotted  to  States  under  uniform  rules  in 
proportion  to  their  poiMilation.  Tha 
variation.s  in  admiaistering  these  rules 
are  so  insignificant  and  so  widely  dis- 
tributed as  to  sections,  as  to  be  substan- 
tially  inconsequential. 

They  ratse  no  notable  question  of  un- 
fairness. Inequality  of  treatment,  or  sec- 
tional advantage. 

The  remaining  96  electoral  votes,  or  18 
percent  of  the  total,  are  allotted  to  the 
States  regardless  of  population.  Mani- 
festly, the  award  of  these  votes  haa  no 
y  balanced  r«l*ttoii  to  population  nor  as  to 
popular  votes  as  between  the  different 
States. 

These  votes  were  allotted  on  an  area 
basis  as  a  special  concesi^ioa  to  the 
smaller  States  to  increase  their  influence 
and  prestige  for  their  protection  against 
the  larger  States.  In  part,  this,  allot- 
ment to  the  smaller  States  was  to  allay 
their  fears  against  anticipated  conflicts 
between  the  interests  of  the  large  and 
small  States. 

Now  we  have  a  greatly  expanded  coun- 
try and  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
.smaller  States.  Experience  has  not 
demonstrated  conflicts  between  large 
and  small  States  to  the  extent  once 
feared. 

The  possession  of  these  votes,  however, 
does  add  to  the  influence  of  the  smaller 
States. 

Now  we  must  consider  the  distribution 
of  these  votes  allotted  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation, from  the  sectional  standpoint 
rather  than  that  of  conflicts  between  the 
small  and  large  States. 

I  have  prepared  table  III  a?:  a  means 
of  concretely  illustrating  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  electoral  and  popular 
votes,  both  from  the  State  and  sectional 
viewpoints. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
table  is  that  any  possible  inequality  or 
sectional  advantage  due  to  thi^  allotment 
of  votes  is  substantially  minimized  by 
their  widespread  distribution,  and  espe- 
cially when  these  different  sections  are 
considered  by  groups.  This  large  block 
of  votes,  irjstead  of  being  segregated  in 
groups  of  small  States,  consolidated  in 
support  of  economic,  political,  or  sec- 
tional issues,  is  more  likely  to  be  ained 
with  groups  where  both  large  and  small 
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8ut«s  are  combined.  The  Influence  of 
these  partlculir  votes,  therefore,  to  a 
greater  or  less  <  egree.  tend  to  counteract 

each  other. 

Manifestly,  9  I  electoral  votes  Is  a  large 
number  to  be  a  lotted  regardless  of  pop- 
ulation, but  tie  areas  which  particu- 
larly gain  an  a(  vantage  from  these  votes 
are  so  dLssocla;ed  as  to  greatly  reduce 
— their  consolidated  Influence  as  against 
the  rest  of  th  i  country.  The  greatest 
beneficiaries  o  the  2-vote  assignment 
are  the  New  England  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sections.  The  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain group  has  only  32  votes,  16  of  which 
are  due  to  the  2-vote  assignment.  New 
England  has  II  of  its  40  electoral  votes 
due  to  the  2-v  ite  assignment. 

Fortunately  ve  cannot  reasonably  vis- 
usdize  any  siti  ation  in  which  the  little 
States  would  be  completely  arrayed 
against  the  lar  cer  States. 

Table  HI  di^  ides  the  country  into  six 

geographical  s(  ctlons  designated  as  New 

England,   Central   Atlantic.   Mid-Contl- 

•  nent.  Souther  i.  Rocky  Mountain,  and 

Pacific  Coast  g  roups. 

This  table  lives  the  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  in  »ach  of  these  groups  and 
the  populatlor  represented  by  one  elec- 
toral vote  in  es  ch  of  these  areas.  In  the 
final  column,  tihe  table  gives  what  would 
be  the  popuhtion  represented  by  one 
in  case  the  two  electoral 
regardless  of  population, 
were  eliminatcjd;  based  on  the  election  of 
1944. 

If  these  voies.  allotted  regardless  of 
population,  were  awarded  proportion- 
ately everywh  rre,  they  would  constitute 


electoral  vote. 
irotes.  allotted 


18  percent  of 
each  State.     / 


;he  total  electoral  vote  in 

State  with  three  electoral 
votes  would  hive  two-thirds  of  Its  elec- 
toral votes  du ;  to  its  allotment  of  elec- 
toral votes  regardless  of  population.    In 

say  a  State  with  20  elec- 
1  he    2    electoral    votes    so 

represent  only  10  percent 


a  large  State. 
toral    votes, 
allotted  would 


of  its  vote,  a  r  aggregating  the  electoral 
votes  of  these  groups.  w(;  find  that  the 
2  vote  allotments  represent  percentages 
of  these  sections  as  follows: 


central  Atlantis 10-f- 
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that  12  percent  of  the 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Southern 
Sutes  have  practically  an  even  balance 
of  electoral  vote;{  with  its  population,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  whole 
country— only  1  percent  less  of  the  bene- 
fit due  to  the  t^o-vote  assignment  than 
the  average  of  the  country. 

The  only  section  whose  population 
would  substantially  vary  from  the  other 
five  areas  of  the  country  if  the  two  eec- 
toral  votes  were  omitted  from  each  State 
would  be  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  New 
England  groups. 

I  draw  two  main  conclusions  from  table 
m.  The  first  is  that  the  possible  evil  in 
the  two-vote  a:5SiKnment  regardles.s  of 
population  is  sulostantially  minimized  by 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
votes. 

The  second  is  that  any  injustice,  or  sec- 
tional or  political  advantage  that  might 
otherwise  occur,  would  be  greatly  min- 
imized by  the  division  of  the  two-vote 
allotment  in  each  State  according  to  the 
popular  votes  of  the  candidates  in  that 
State,  as  proposed  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 124  and  others  now  pending  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Tabls  III. — Gecffraphical  distribution  of 
elictoral  votes 
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IMS  and  then  tllghtly  reduced  in  1M6,  and 
what  they  would  have  been  under  the  1M7 
Ux-reductton  bill  that  Mr.  Truman  haa 
vetoed  twice: 
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The  foregoing  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  a 
famUy  of  huaband  and  wife  and  iwu  chU- 
dren. 

Obvloualy.  the  persona  with  the  high  in- 
comea took  the  deepest  cut.  Hence,  the  pro- 
poaed  Ux -reduction  bill  which  was  vetoed 
did  not  remove  the  high  tax  rates  In  the 
aame  way  that  they  were  Imposed.  For  If 
that  had  been  done,  the  taxes  of  the  tlOOXKX) 
man  would  have  been  reduced  to  what  they 
were  before  the  war,  namely  32  percent  of 
net  Income. 

Does  Mr.  Trtiman  mean  that  he  believes 
the  1100.000  man  should  have  his  taxes  re- 
duced downward  in  exactly  the  pattern  of 
ratas  that  sent  them  upward  In  wartime? 
Hto  language  can  be  so  construed,  for  he 
speaks  of  reversing  the  patterns  of  rates  as 
Imposed  In  wartime. 

coM'nAoicnoN  is  sent 

But  If  thai  is  the  Presidents  idea  what 
can  be  poaalbly  mean  by  arguing  that  the 
Knutaon-MlUlkln  bill  that  he  vetoed  gave 
proportionately  more  reduction  to  middle 
and  high  incomes  than  to  the  lower  incomes? 

Actually  the  proposed  tax  law  represented 
a  reduction  from  a  rate  of  3.8  percent  to  a 
rate  27  percent  on  »2,500— from  a  tax  of 
$85  to  a  tax  of  $67  50.  This  is  a  total  re- 
duction In  taxes  of  about  29  percent. 

Now  the  $100,000  man  would  have  liad  his 
taxes  reduced  from  $62,300  to  $48,900  or  a 
aavlng  of  $13,400.  which  is  a  rediKtion  in 
taxes  of  about  18  percent. 

How  can  Mr.  Truman  aay  that  the  taxpayer 
In  the  lower  brackets  who  got  a  28  percent 
tax  reduction  Is  being  treated  Inequitably  as 
against  a  $100,000  Uxpayer  who  is  getting 
a  saving  of  only  18  percent  under  the  pro- 
posed bUl? 

Maybe  Mr.  Truman  means  that  the  Knut- 
Bon  bUl  that  he  vetoed  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  help  the  wealthy  taxpayers  or  else  he  made 
a  mistake  in  his  statement  that  he  wanted 
to  reduce  wartime  taxes  so  that  the  man  vho 
took  the  deepest  cut  in  wartime  would  be 
given  the  biggest  saving  now. 

There  is  no  way  short  of  confiscation  by 
which  the  Incomes  of  $100,000  and  $2,500 
can  be  equalized  by  legislation.  If  the 
Truman  program  is  to  equalize  Incomes  by 
Government  order,  then  the  end  of  the  sjrs- 
tem  of  initiative  and  Incentive  is  at  hand 
and  a  communistic  philosophy  Is  to  become 
the  Democratic  campaign  doctrine  In   1848. 


InJttstrial  Wastes  and  Strean  Pollutioii— 
Scientific  Approach  to  a  National 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroxNiA 

IN  THS  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Tmnday.  Julw  22.  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
problem  of  stream  pollution  in  the  United 
sutes  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  all  Americans,  and  it  is 


time  for  Congress  to  act  upon  adequate 
legislation  for  the  control  and  elimina- 
tion of  stream  pollution. 

Several  bills  are  now  pending  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  for  such  control,  and  these  bills 
should  receive  careful  consideration  and 
attention.  No  Informed  person  can  fall 
to  recognize  the  danger  to  health  from 
the  present  gross  contamination  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  tidal  waters.  For  the 
past  50  years  attempts  have  t>een  made 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  control 
pollution,  but  to  date  none  has  been 
successful,  and  with  growing  problems 
of  industrial  waste,  sewage  disposal,  gar- 
bage, and  so  forth,  the  situation  is  be- 
coming critical. 

The  scientists  of  America  are  eager 
to  give  their  time  and  skill  to  solution 
of  the  problem  of  stream  pollution.  To 
this  end.  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  the  official  publication  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  recently 
published  a  symposium  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  waste  disposal  which  was 
presented  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  use  in  their  study  of  stream  pollution. 
This  symposium  provides  accurate  au- 
thentic reference  material,  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  edi- 
tors of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  publication  of  this  work. 

The  following  article  on  stream  pollu- 
tion appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  informative  commen- 
tary on  this  problem  and  the  need  for 
immediate  control, 

American  chemists  and  chemical  engi- 
neers are  anxious  to  participate  more  di- 
rectly In  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems. They  wish  to  abandon  the  traditional 
ivory  tower  of  the  past  and  join  with  others 
in  concerted  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the 
pressing  questions  that  confront  all.  The 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age  with  ite  aocial.  polit- 
ical, and  economic  implications  has  served 
to  stimulate  the  somewhat  latent  desire  on 
tlie  part  of  the  chemist  and  chemical  engi- 
neer to  enter  more  actively  into  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  This  desire  is  built  on  the 
premise  that  a  mind  highly  trained  along 
scientific  lines  can  contribute  to  problems 
that  are  not  strictly  associated  with  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  Today  the  natural  sciences  are 
Inexorably  Interrelated  with  social,  economic, 
and  even  jjoUtlcal  questions,  and  this  relation 
win  be  accentuated  in  the  future,  ^ffe  are 
ready  to  serve.  Into  what  channels  shotild 
we  direct  our  efforte?  Scientists  have  exert- 
ed tremendous  Influence  in  shaping  legisla- 
tion In  such  matters  as  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  a  national  science  foundation. 
What  else  can  we  do? 

One  such  field  is  that  of  steam  and  air 
pollution  caused  by  maniifacturing  tolera- 
tions. Indeed  this  is  an  ideal  field  to  which 
we  may  direct  our  energies,  for  the  chemist 
and  chem.cal  engineers  possess  technical 
skills  which  are  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing and  solution  of   the  problem. 

Few  national  questions  havd  so  consist- 
ently received  congressional  Interest  as  has 
the  pollution  of  the  Nation  s  watercourses. 
During  the  past  50  years  more  than  100  bills 
have  been  Introduced  Into  Congress  relating 
to  Federal  regulation  and  control  of  stream 
poUution.  None  of  those  bills  has  been  en- 
acted Into  law.  No  Informed  person  can  fail 
to  recognize  the  need  for  correcting  the  pres- 
ent gross  contamination  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
tidal  waters,  but  so  far  groups  fostering  regu- 
latory measures  have  been  unable  to  agree 


up«)n  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  con- 
tro  ,  An  adamant  poattlon  has  been  taken 
by  both  advocates  tjid  opponents  of  Federal 
iwulatlon.  Those  fsvorlng  drastic  Fedsral 
eontrol  claim  that  the  SUtes.  IndivtduaUy 
anti  collectively,  have  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
leir .  and  that  adequate  corrective  measures 
may  be  effected  only  through  Federal  isfls- 
lation  ThU  viewpoint  la  held  largely  Oy 
sportsmen's  associations  and  by  recreational 
ami  similar  groups.  Opposed  to  this  view- 
point are  Individuals  and  the  coUectlve  mem- 
bership of  certain  8Ute  and  national  tech- 
nical societies  and  associations. 

The  latter  have  strongly  opposed  blll.s  piec- 
ing the  direction  and  control  of  stream  pol- 
lution rsgulatlon  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  In  general,  those  opposing  Federal 
coc  trol  have  favored  Federal  legialatlon  which 
UmiU  the  activities  of  Government  agencies 
to  fact  finding  and  to  aiding  as  an  intcrvenor 
to  coordinate  Federal  and  State  activities. 
Wliether  Federal  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  support  waste-abatement  project.s  is  an- 
otlier  question  which  is  Inseparably  involved 
In  the  question*  of  State  against  Federal  con- 
trol. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  by  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  and  volumtncus  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  an  effort  to  guide  legisla- 
tive action.  This  resulted  In  the  introduc- 
tion Into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Mjinsfield  bill  (H.  R.  0024),  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  and  finally  report- 
ed to  the  Houae.  Although  this  bUl  was  a 
compromise  measure.  It  was  vigorous!;  crit- 
icized in  many  quarters.  Since  no  action  was 
ta.-cen  during  the  session.  It  died  on  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

The  failure  to  pass  any  of  the  bills  Intro- 
duced last  }'ear  has  not  lessened  the  activity 
of  groups  desiring  Federal  control  of  stream 
pollution.  On  January  3  Congressman 
MuNDT  introduced  H.  R.  123,  which  is  nearly 
Identical  to  the  Mansfield  bUl.  Other  meas- 
ures have  been  sponsored,  including  the 
Barkley-Taft  bill  (8.  418)  which  is  said  to 
have  powerful  bipartisan  support.  Hearings 
be^n  on  AprU  22  on  this  and  other  pro- 
posals before  a  Senate  pubUc  Works  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  struggle  for  stream  pollution  control 
wl!l  continue  as  In  tlie  past,  with  little  hope 
ol  constructive  legislation  until  the  opposing 
fa<:tions  can  meet  on  some  common  ground 
of    undersUndlng.     Without   attempting    to 
prophesy.  It  appears  that  Federal  legislation 
may  be  enacted  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.     The    ijest    Interest   of    all    groups 
will  be  served  if  such  Federal  legislation  it 
critically  examined  with  but  one  ptirpose  in 
mind:    What   is  best   for   the   country   as  a 
whole?     If  unbiased  and  intelligent  analyses 
are  made  ot  the  proposed  legislation,  and  suf- 
ficient guVdance  along  these  lines  Is  rendered 
to  the  legislators  by  reliable  groups,  worth- 
while and  constructive  laws  can  be  passed. 
If  not,  the  problem  of  stream  pollution  wUl 
remain  muddled  and  uncontrolled  for  years. 
Last  summer  the  editors  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering   Chemistry   decided    that   they 
could  perform  a  pubUc  service  by  publishing 
a  symposium  on   the  subject  of  Industrial 
waste  disposal,  in  which  facts  could  be  pre- 
sented in  an  imblased  manner.    It  was  felt 
that  surveys  by  industry  would  disclose  the 
special    problems    of    each    and    would    also 
indicate  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.     Certainly  an 
exhaustive    study    would    demonstrate    ths 
gaps   In    otir   present   technical    knowledge. 
Obviously  it  is  Impossible  fcM-  any  individual 
author  to  survey  an  Industry  adequately  In  a 
report  of  this  type,  and  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion that  the  articles  propose  a  soluticm  of 
the     Nation's     Industrial     stream-ptdlutton 
problem.    However,    these   papas   do  ahosr 
how  certata  indtistrles  have  met  tbe  prcb- 
lem  In  specific  localities.    All  who  have  been 
associated  with  such  work  realise  that  tbcr* 
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standardized  procedure,  and  the 
eac  1  problem  miut  be  guided  by 
condltloi  is.     The    editors    think    that 
on  a  chemical   engineering 
jrove  effective.     Through  the 
engineering  techniques  they 
manufacturing  processes  can  be 
to  eliminate  much  of  the 
In  this  way  the  volume 
uirlng  dlsposta  in  our  lakes, 
might  be  reduced  until 
imllated  by  the  purifying  ca- 
stream    itself.    Furthermore, 
techniques    may    so 
that  they  will   be  rela- 
when  ready  for  discharge. 
t  the  American  Chemical  So- 
forfth  in  it»  Federal  charter  pro- 
Jui  tiflcatlon  for  the  publication 
j<  urnals  of  a  symposium  of  the 
nted  in  this  issue: 

in  the  broadest  and  most 
the  advancement  of  chem- 
branches:   tne  promotion  of 
chemical  science  and  industry: 
of  the  qualifications  and 
:hemists  through  high  sund- 
ethics,   education,   and 
:he   Increase  and  diffusion  of 
and    by   its   meetings, 
cbntacts.    reports,    papers,    dis- 
>ubllcatlons  to  promote  scien- 
tnd  inquiry,  thereby  fostering 
and  education,  aiding  the  de- 
our  country's  industries,  and 
material  prosperity  and  hap- 
people." 
one  of   the  most   Important 
39   years   of   the   existence  of 
Knglneering    Chemistry,    the 
the  aid  of  Sheppard  T.  Powell, 
consultant  in  the  fleld  of  in- 
and   wish   to  express   their 
to   him   for  selection   of   sub- 
aufbors  and   assembly  of  papers, 
of  the  ACS  divisions  of 
and  sanitation  chemistry,  and 
I  nd  engineering  chemistry  were 
plan  for  the  symposium,  they 
thtjt  it  be  presented  under  their 
at     the     one     himdred    and 
meeting  of  the  society  at  Atlantic 
were  delighted  to  cooper- 
t  caxised  a  delay  in  publication 
to  May. 

lan  and  Senator  is  recelv- 

'  his  Issue,  not  with  any  thought 

legislation,  but  to  make  avall- 

and   technical  data  and   In- 

1  teprlnts   at    nominal   cost   will 

available  to  others  who  are 


This  Is  the  more  favorable  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. As  George  D.  Beal.  of  Uellon  Insti- 
tute, pointed  out  at  a  recent  symposium  on 
the  chemist's  responsibility  in  the  control 
of  Industrial  wastes,  held  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Chemical  Society,  unfortunately  lnd\is- 
try  has  not  yet  fxilly  recognised  that  disposal 
of  waste  from  a  plant  "is  Just  as  much  a  man- 
ufacturing cost  as  sweeping  scraps  from 
around  a  machine  '  The  speaker  then  went 
on  to  say  that,  although  we  have  accepted  the 
need  and  expense  of  facilities  for  removing 
waste  ashes  and  gart>age  from  our  homes,  we 
have  not  always  considered  that  waste  dis- 
posal from  pilants  is  actually  a  part  of  the 
manufacttirlng  cost. 

We  are  mostly  concerned  with  wsstes  In 
our  streams,  but  we  must  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  as  well.  One  paper  was 
Included  in  the  symposium  to  discuss  indus- 
trial atmospheric  pollution. 

If  the  problem  of  stream  and  air  pollution 
Is  attacked  on  a  scientific  basis,  if  it  U  recog- 
nized that  a  long-range  project  confronts  us, 
and  if  all  Interested  groups  will  pull  together 
for  the  common  good,  American  ingenuity 
and  American  scientific  and  technological 
attalnmenu  will  provide  adequate  answers. 


editors 


Cong  esima 


j  enerally.    we    believe,    is    now 
1  s  responsibilities  in  the  matter 
irastes.     The  chemical  Industry, 
through    the    Maxltifacturlng 
Association,  is  attacking  the  prob- 
through  its  special  committee 
p(&lutlon  abatement.    This  com- 
heided  by  R.  W.  Hess,  of  the  ua- 
ln<  •-  division  of  Allied  Chemical  M 
ac  d  author  of  the  bibliography  of 
l  ich  is  part  of  this  issue.    Other 
^s  committee  are:  I.  F.  Harlow, 
Co.;  G.  A.  Yocum.  Monsanto 
Lyman    Cox.  du    Pont    Co.; 
American  Cyanamid  Co.:  H.  D. 
ft  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp.:  and 
Wktson.  secretary  of  the  associa- 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
reduction    or    elimination    of 
In    the   effluent   waters   of   the 
Incjustry.     Recognition    of    Indus- 
responsibility  has  now  reached 
wl^ere.  frequently,  selection  of  a 
process    Is    strongly    Influ- 
waste  material  which  will  occur; 
(  ompanles  are  insistent  that  the 
problem  be  solved  before  any 
enters    ths    comxnercUI-production 


H«w  To  Sell  America  to  the  Americans 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  ELSAESSER 

or   NKW    TC»X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1947 

Mr.  ELSAESSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Henry  C.  Link.  Ph.  D..  vice  president  of 
the  Psychological  Corp..  as  published  in 
the  United  States  Investor  for  June  28, 
1947: 

How  To  SxLL  Amkxica  to  the  Amksicans 

(By  Henry  C.  Link.  Ph.  D..  vice  president  o£ 

the  Psychological  Corp.) 

The  profitable  sale  of  services  and  prod- 
ucts is.  we  know,  the  Immediate  concern  of 
every  private  business.  Howenrer.  every  day 
it  Is  becoming  more  obvious  that  the  under- 
lying concern  of  every  business  Is  not  the 
sale  of  its  products,  not  the  sale  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  public  institution,  not  the  sale 
of  an  entire  industry,  but  the  sale  of  that 
one  great  institution  which  makes  all  these 
others  possible,  that  is,  the  American  system. 
Tills  unique  American  system  has  been 
rapidly  dying  from  neglect.  America,  for 
some  years  now,  has  been  living  on  the 
momentum  of  her  great  past. 

No  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Conant.  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  recently  gave 
broad  expression  to  this  situation.  Speaking 
at  the  conference  of  the  New  Kngland  Coun- 
cil last  November,  he  said:  "It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  social  structure  of  the  American 
Nation  is  unique:  It  is  something  the  world 
has  never  seen  before."  Then,  observing 
that  he  had  found  many  well-educated  for- 
eigners unable  to  understand  the  unique 
structure  of  the  American  system,  he  said: 
"But  do  we  understand  it  ourselves?  Do  ws 
realise  how  important  It  is  for  our  future 
to  nourish  those  elements  of  strength  in  our 
chaotic  democracy  which,  like  taproots,  reach 
back  into  our  history?"  One  would  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Conant  whether  the  great  universities 
in  recent  years  have  not  done  more  to  starve 
than  to  nourish  those  taproots. 

COMSCIOtTS  or  FATTLTS,  NOT  OF  MSXTTS 

In  one  of  our  commtinlty  and  plant  sur» 
veys  last  year  we  found  that  many  of  tho 
townspeople  were  displeased  with  a  certain 
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the  common  man  in  Europe,  Russia,  China, 
and  in  fact  most  of  the  world,  the  common 
nian  In  America,  even  the  man  on  unemploy- 
ment teUef,  U  a  bloated  plutocrat.  There- 
fore, to  say  that  the  best  or  the  only  way 
to  stop  communism  or  socialism  is  to  Im- 
prove our  present  system  is  not  only  naive. 
It  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  one  point  at  which 
socialism  and  communism  has  excelled 
Americanism,  with  all  lU  faults.  U  in  its 
promises,  its  propaganda,  iu  missionary  zeal, 
its  education.  We  Americans  have  prac- 
tically stopped  indoctrinating  the  youth  of 
America  in  those  principles  which  made 
America  lulque,  which  Dr.  Conant  referred 
to  In  such  nostalgic  fashion. 

CAPrrALISM    FAILS    IN    XOXTCATIONAL   BXAUS 

No.  it  is  not  in  the  economic  or  material 
realm  that  American  capitalism  has  failed— 
even  including  its  depressions — but  in  the 
reslm  of  Ideas,  In  the  educational  realm.     It 
has  almost  completely  failed  to  develop  Its 
own  Ideology.     It  has  distributed  wealth,  but 
not  the  principles  and  morals  which  made 
that  wealth  possible.     It  has  educated  peo- 
ple in  slogans  about  its  products,  such  as 
"Aak  the  man  who  owns  one,"  "When  better 
sutomobUes  are  built. Bulck  will  build  them," 
but  It  h«s  not  educated  the  public  In  the 
moral    significance    of    such    slogans       The 
thousands    of    brands    and    trade-marks    of 
American  business  are  the  very  promises  men 
live  by.  promises  far  more  reliable  than  those 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  government,  or  inter- 
national relations      Its  surplus  wealth  sup- 
ports the  largest.  I  will  not  say  the  greatest, 
educational  system  In  history,  but  its  lack 
of  an  adequate  Ideology  encourages  that  sys- 
tem  to  turn  out   more   and   more   socialists 
who  would  destroy  the  very  system  which 
made  their  education  possible.     That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  described  the  American 
educational  system  In  some  of  my  writings 
as  "The  most  elaborate  plan  ever  conceived 
for    obscuring    and    even    denying    the    ele- 
menUry  facts  of  life."     But  let  us  not  blame 
the  educators,  let  us  blame  ourselves,  be- 
cause  while   we    have   supported    education 
with  our  dollars,  we  have  neglected  to  guide 
It  with  our  principles. 

Withm  the  past  year  there  have  been  the 
first  important  developments  of  concerted  ac- 
tivity to  educate  Americans  by  direct  meth- 
ods. The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  AssociaUon  of  National  Advertis- 
ers, and  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  through  Joint  committees, 
have  developed  a  basic  outline  for  an  educa- 
tional campaign  through  national  advertis- 
ing and  also  through  local  activities.  The 
Chamber  of  commerce  launched  Its  part  of 
the  program  at  the  national  session  In  Wash- 
ington in  April,  under  the  excellent  slogan 
"American  opportunity."  The  outline  of 
this  program  Is  available  through  local  cham- 
bers and  the  Washington  office.  It  Is  pri- 
marily a  program  for  local  application  to 
which  the  banks  could  contribute  enormous- 
ly—not in  money  but  In  cooperation. 

A  FEW  PSACnCAL  SUCCSSTIONS 

The  greatest  problem  is  not  whether  or 
not  such  education  should  be  undertaken, 
but  how  to  do  It.  Therefore,  it  is  my  ptir- 
poae  here  to  concentrate  on  a  few  practical 
suggestions,  or  "do's"  and  "donfs"  in  con- 
nection with  this  program.  These  sugges- 
tions grow  out  of  s  series  of  studies  we  hsve 
been  making  since  1945  in  what  we  call  the 
•Techniques  of  Communicating  Ideas"  as 
contrasted  with  products.  As  you  know, 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  companies  have 
been  conducting  large  educational  and  ad- 
vertUing  campaigns  in  defense  of  free  enter- 
prise. Our  studies  in  "Communicating 
Ideas"  Included  many  tests  with  naUonal 
and  local  advertising  campaigns,  tests  of 
articles  in  plant  or  employee  magazines,  tests 
<rf  financial  sUtemenU  or  advertisements, 
and  tests  of  pamphleU  and  booklets.  I  shall 
not  burden  you  here  with  the  details  d  these 
tesU  except  to  say  they  were  tests  of  three 


main  points:.!.  Was  the  material  Interest- 
ing enough  to  be  read?  2.  If  read,  was  it  un- 
derstood? 3.  If  imderstood.  did  it  have  the 
desired  effect? 

Some  of  the  materials  tested  we  found  ex- 
cellent on  all  these  points,  but  much,  far 
too  much,  we  found  neither  readable  nor 
understandable.  Sometimes  it  even  Infiu- 
enced  people  to  believe  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  was  Intended.  In  general,  it  was  quite 
obviotis  that  industry  was  not  nearly  as  good 
In  selling  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
as  It  was  in  selling  Its  products.  As  we  ana- 
lyzed our  results,  here  are  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  to  emerge. 

AVOID   POLYSTLLABICAL  PBOFUMDITIES 

First,  many  advertisements,  booklets,  and 
employee  publications  are  written  far  above 
the  educational  level  of  the  people  addressed. 
In  a  recent  labor  dispute,  the  president  of 
the  company  wrote  a  lettter  to  all  the  em- 
ployees.   When  we  analyzed  that  letter,  we 
found  it  to  be  written  on  an  eleventh -grade 
reading  level  so  that  only  about  20  percent 
of  his  employees  could  readily  graf  p  its  mean- 
ing.    The    letter    was   rewritten    so    that   it 
would  be  readable  by  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  employees.    Much  has  been  said  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing one's  vocabulary.     The  real  problem  fear 
many  executives  and  their  highly  educated 
assistanU  is  to  shrink  their  vocabularies  so 
that  they  can  eschew  verbose  and   esoteric 
phUosophlcal   multiplicities,   and  sedxilously 
avoid  all  tautological  and  polysyllablcal  pro- 
fundities.    In  short,  so  that  they  can  speak 
simply,  clearly,  and  without  double-talk. 

Second,  giving  people  the  correct  facts  will 
not  necessarily  correct  their  misunderstand- 
ings. The  current  facts  are  Important,  to  be 
sure,  but  even  more  important  is  the  man- 
ner of  their  presentation.  Advertisers  are 
bombarding  people  these  days  with  facts  and 
statistics.  It  seems  as  though  the  academic 
disease  which  has  bUghted  much  educaUon 
has  now  invaded  industry.  The  disease  I 
refer  to  is  the  theory  that  facU  are  the  cure- 
all  for  personal  and  social  problems.  As  with 
sex.  for  example.  We  are  told  that  more 
education  will  eliminate  many  of  its  prob- 
lems. Accordingly,  via  the  schools,  the  mag- 
azines, and  other  media  we  have  provided 
the  facts  of  sex  to  an  unparalleled  extent. 
Yet,  what  do  we  have?  The  highest  rate  of 
social  disease,  the  highest  raU  of  sex  crimes, 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  Involving  sex,  the 
highest  divorce  rate,  and  the  lowest  birth 
rate  in  our  recorded  history. 

The  belief  that  If  children  or  even  adults 
are  given  the  unbiased  tact«,  covering  both 
sides  of  an  argument,  they  will  then  make 
the  correct  decisions,  is  one  of  the  fatuous 
fallacies  of  our  time.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  facts,  without  elementary  morals  or 
standards,  are  likely  to  create  confusion 
rather  than  understanding.  People  are  not 
automatic  calculating  machines.  They  have 
hearts  as  well  as  minds,  passions  as  well  as 
brains.  When  they  do  read  one  of  the  many 
ads  or  pamphlets  thrust  upon  them,  they 
interpret  the  facts  in  terms  of  their  emo- 
tional attitudes  and  moral  standards, 

A  BANKXa'S  LIFEBLOOD 

Therefore,  to  present  the  cold  facts  Is  not 
enough.  The  facts  about  sex  are  at  least  in- 
teresting, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  of  the  facts  about  banking  and  free  en- 
terprise. The  most  interesting  of  all  facts  to 
the  president  of  a  bank  or  a  company  is  his 
financial  statement.  Its  details  are  more 
than  cold  facts  to  him.  They  are  his  life- 
blood.  But  to  the  great  majority  of  people, 
all  financial  statements  are  a  deadly  bore,  no 
matter  how  they  are  dolled  up  with  pictures 
and  charts  that  are  supposed  to  make  them 
easy  to  read.  Aside  from  the  stockholders, 
the  point  at  which  such  facts  may  become 
Important  is  among  the  employees  of  a  par- 
tictilar  company.  Even  there  the  mere  pres- 
entation of  the  facU  is  not  enough.  The 
employees  must  be  led  to  absorb  and  imder- 


stand  them  A  personal  presentation  of 
earnings  and  expenses  by  an  officer  of  the 
company  may  be  one  effective  method.  An- 
other is  to  offer  cash  prizes  to  the  employees, 
their  wives,  and  especially  their  school  chil- 
dren, for  the  best  50-wbrd  essay  on  "What 
one  figure  in  this  financial  statement  mer.cs 
most  tome,  and  why?"  The  company  officers, 
who  know  the  problem,  would  naturally  be 
the  Judges  of  the  essays  chosen  and  pub- 
lished. 

rmmstan  iiATxaiAi.  too  pcdantic 
Therefore,  we  say.  emotional  appeals  should 
be  used  even  if  this  means  a  decrease  In  the 
number  of  facts  which  din  be  presented. 
Do  you  remember  the  prise  contests  of  Old 
Gold,  and  many  other  products?  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  prizes,  fifty  thousand, 
ten— for  the  best  25-word  description  of  the 
product?  This  represents  an  effective  use  of 
an  Incentive  or  emotional  appeal.  On  a 
modest  scale.  It  could  be  used  by  local  com- 
panies and  chambers  to  good  advantage  In 
selling  the  facts  aftd  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  Our  experimenU  In  the  '"Tech- 
niques  of  Communicating  Ideas"  show  that 
much  of  the  present  material  is  too  factual, 
too  pedantic.  Instead  of  preaching  to  the 
public  about  free  enterprise,  why  not  stim- 
ulate it  to  preach  to  Itself? 

POWERFUL    emotional    APPEALS 

When    we    examine    the    reasons    for    our 
great  success   in  selling   goods  or  mat^lal 
things  as  against  ideas  and  principles,  what 
do  we  find?     We  find  besides  the  extensive 
use  of  prize  contests,  many  other  powerful 
emotional    appeals.      For    example.    "Always 
a  bridesmaid,  never  a  bride."     What  should 
that    mean    to    free-enterprise    advertising? 
How  about,  "Always  a  dues  payer,  never  a 
boss?"  or,  "Always  a  yes-man,  never  on  his 
own."  referring  to  the  man  who  alwa3rs  rtms 
with  the  gang,  the  crowd,  the  mob.  Instead 
of  acting  independently.     And  again,  "The 
man    who   never    took    a    chance "    referring 
to  the  person  who  relied  on  social  security 
and  Government  aid  Instead  of  striking  out 
for  himself.     These  and  many  other  Ideas 
could  be  used  to  give  an  emotional  Impact  to 
the  concept  of  American  opportunity. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  our  discussions 
of  free  enterprise  in  recent  years  have  been 
entirely  too  factual,  too  statistical,  too  self- 
centered.  Therefore,  it  is  not  stnprislng 
that  research  men  should  have  found  that 
the  term  free  enterprise"  meant  very  little 
to  the  general  public.  In  a  study  m^de 
in  1942  we  found  that  the  terms  "free  enter- 
prise," "capitalism,"  "competitive  business." 
"Independent  Industry"  were  little  under- 
stood or  had  little  appeal  to  the  average 
man.  However,  during  1946  we  discovered 
that  "free  enterprise"  and  "Anjencanlem" 
meant  much  the  same  to  people.  But. 
whereas  "free  enterprise"  had  no  emotional 
Impact,  "Americanism"  had  a  terrific  emo- 
tional Impact. 

Because  of  this  situation  the  choice  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  term 
"American  opportunity"  for  Its  share  in  the 
program  of  selling  America  is  most  appro- 
priate. The  term  "American  opportunity" 
expresses  the  very  essence  of  Americanism, 
which  is  to  provide  opportunity  not  m-rely 
for  big  btislness  or  even  little  btKiness  but 
for  every  Individual  regardless  of  race,  class, 
or  present  status.  America  has  offered  and 
today  offers  more  opportunity  to  every  in- 
dividual, regardless  of  race  or  creed,  than 
any  other  nation.  These  opportunities  are 
made  possible  by  the  basic  principles  or 
ideals  which  make  the  social  structure  of 
America    the   unique    thing   tt    •»- 

OWN  FAMILY  INOBBRS  TO  AMXaiCAM 
OPPOnUNilT 

One  of  the  most  powerful  emotional  ap- 
peals In  driving  home  the  full  meanlnc  of 
American  opportunity  Is  to  point  out  indi- 
viduals or  families  who  have  made  use  of  that 
opportunity.     These  families  exist  in  every 
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town,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
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not  in  Its  automobiles,  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  radios,  and  boxises  but  In  Its 
principles  and  ideals. 

raiNCiPLxs  ABOvx  PBorrr 
Every  coin  of  the  realm  still  bears   tha 
slogan.   "In  God   we  trust."     What   does   It 
mean,  or  rather  what  did  it  mean?    It  polnU 
to    the    very    cornerstone    of    Americanism, 
which  Is  to  put  principles  above  profit  and 
God's    moral    order    above    economic    order. 
Today    when    anyone    talks    about    spirt ual 
or  monl  values,  people  tend  to  shy  off  as 
ftom  aomeons  impractical  or  even  slightly 
UBbalBBced.    When  one  menUons  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  however,  there  is  inunediate 
assent  that  this  is  a  fundamentsl  character- 
istic of  Americanism.     And  yet.  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  Is  strictly  a  spiritual  con- 
cept.    Dignity  is  not  something  which  the 
Individual  acquires  with  a  new  pair  of  panU 
or  an  inside  toilet.    The  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual  is   made   possible   by  a   set   of    Ideals 
and  laws  such  as  the  Ten  CommandmenU. 
What  would  mans  dignity  mean  without  ths 
Commandments        Thou     shalt     not     steal. 
Thou  Shalt  not  kill .  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness?     These   moral    laws   are   the   very 
foundations   of   American   opportunity    and 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual.    That  is  why 
communism  has  to  get  rid  of  religion  and 
lu   morals,   because   they   are   the   bulwark 
of  individual  freedom  and  opportunity     So- 
cialism.   Including    so-called    Christian    so- 
cialism, cannot  even  gat  started  until  It  steals 
the  property  and  freedom  of  Its  cltlsens.  ot 
course  by  legal  means  or  by  the  democratic 
vote  if  poeslble. 

There  are  many  liberals  today  who  be- 
lieve that  If  the  majority  votes  to  rob  tha 
minority.  It  Is  perfectly  moral.  Their  slogan 
la  that  prize  piece  of  doubleulk.  "Human 
rights  are  more  Important  than  property  | 
rights." 

No.  It  Is  not  Russia  that  constitutes  the 
great  threat  to  America,  as  the  President  and 
many  high  Government  officials  have  only 
recently  begun  to  preach.  It  Is  the  moral 
obtuseness  of  Americans  themselves.  In- 
creasingly, we  Americans,  regardless  of  class. 
have  repudiated  the  moral  heritage  which 
made  America  possible.  We  have  dona  so 
formally  as  well  as  Informally.  The  highest 
court  In  the  United  States,  in  a  aeries  of  de- 
cisions, has  declared  that  stealing  Is  legal 
when  committed  by  certain  labor  unions: 
that  violence  Is  legal  when  committed  by 
labor  unions:  that  bearing  false  witness  la 
legal  when  committed  by  labor  unions.  la 
short,  this  court  has  declared  that  the  moral  j 
law  Is  illegal.  No  wonder  that  the  respect  for' 
law  generally  has  been  so  extensively  un- 
dermined throughout  this  country.  No  won- 
der  that  the  opportunities  of  Amerlc 
workers  are  being  progressively  restricted 
organised  coercion  and  by  violence  to  persci 
and  property. 

FAIXINC  BXUIND  Df  THX  KACI 

Industry,  above  all.  has  paid  so  much  at 
tentlon  to  the  laws  oC  physical  science,  tt 
laws  of  matter,  and  so  little  to  the  laws  of 
ethics,  the  laws  of  human  relations,  that 
have  fallen  tar  behind  in  the  race 
socialist  and  communist  materialism.     Tc 
chairman  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to 
recent  book  The  Rediscovery  of  Morals, 
it  I  have  tried  to  reinterpret  the  moral  fe 
datlona  of  the  American  Creed  In  respect 
our  present   induatrtal   coBfteta.     Bcraravef." 
the  dally  sta*.emenu  and  aoltlMM  Off  towtne^ 
leaden  are  far  mo  c  ImBBrtwt  than  any 
book  or  collection  of  booka.     Aooordlng 
our  moat  recent  surveys,  the  public  today 
unuaually   receptive   to   tha   statemenu 
bualnaaa  esecutivea.    Wamvntr.  there  U  lit 
senaa  in  talking  to  tha  vorken  about 
competition,  free  markeU.  and  private 
arty,  unleas  we  are  willing   to  defend 
rights    and    opportunltlaa    of    the    worl 
UuBMalm    ■mployara  who  antar  into 
menta  which  restrict  tha  freedom  of 
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SUtUtlcs  have  been  cited,  but  they  are 
not  neceaaary  to  prove  the  point.  Mere  ob- 
servation, common  sense,  and  logic  will  do 
It.  Labor-saving  machinery  cannot  arrive 
by  magic  It  is  manufactured— by  work,  and 
with  the  aid  of  machines  and  machine  tools. 
Parts  and  materials  must  be  made,  and  ma- 
chines must  be  repaired  and  occasionally 
replaced.  All  of  this  results  In  work,  by 
many  persons  In  many  places  throughout  the 
world. 

The  housewife  turns  a  faucet  and  gets 
hot  water.  She  no  longer  lifts  a  huge  boiler 
onto  a  hot  stove.  It's  easy  for  her  now.  But 
the  water-supply  system  and  the  heating 
equipment  do  not  run  themselves.  Their 
installation  and  maintenance  call  for  much 
work  and  provide  many  Jobs.  She  turns  a 
knob  on  the  electric  range.  She  no  longer 
brings  In  chunks  of  wood  and  keeps  the 
kitchen  fire  going.  It's  remarkably  conven- 
ient and  effortless.  But  men  are  working  at 
the  power  plant  which  supplies  the  elec- 
tricity, and  men  fix  the  wires  after  a  thun- 
derstorm has  brought  dsmage. 

The  radio  listener  turns  the  dial  and  re- 
laxes. But  the  programs  are  not  presented  - 
without  work,  and  the  broadcasting  requires 
the  employment  of  many  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians. A  piece  of  farm  machinery  may  do 
the  work  of  20  men.  but  It  has  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  work  of  many  nonfarmere. 
It  Is  true  that  a  man  replaced  by  a  ma- 
chine cannot  always  find  a  new  Job  Imme- 
diately—particularly a  Job  near  home  and  to 
hU  liking.  When  sound  films  arrived  and 
orchestras  were  no  longer  necessary  in  movie 
theaters.  vioUnlsU  did  not  Immediately  find 
Jobs  In  factories  where  sound-film  machinery 
was  made.  Neither  did  they  quickly  obtain 
new  Jobs  as  musicians.  But  readjustments 
cUd  come.  Those  musicians  are  not  roaming 
the  streets  today.  Jobless  on  account  of  soimd 
films. 

Anything  rsdlcally  new  always  brings  dire 
predictions.  Many  penons  instinctively  bate 
change.  Some  New  Englandera  once  called 
the  BUtomobUe  a  mere  fad,  with  no  futtire." 
The  Wright  brothen  were  ridiculed.  There 
were  groans  of  dismay  when  horses  were 
replaced  by  trolley  car  and  auto.  Motor 
busses,  it  was  said,  would  never  compete  with 
tha  trolley,  and  could  never  be  piactlcal  for 
long  trips. 

The  hostUlty  toward  new  inventions  is  an 
old  story.  Not  only  are  there  fean  of  change 
and  anxieties  about  Jobs  but  sometimes  in- 
terest In  a  profession  or  pride  In  a  skill  may 
suffer.  The  typewriter  was  not  a  boon  to 
the  expert  penman. 

Yet  there  is  no  widespread  desire  for  a 
return  to  the  simpler  days.  People  would 
not  like  to  be  without  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  sewing  machine,  the  electric 
ice  box.  the  gas  stove,  the  movies,  the  radio, 
the  airplane,  and  countless  other  Inventions. 
They  would  not  care  to  ride  In  an  old-time 
tnln.  with  Its  gloomy  can.  uncomfortable 
seats,  stuffy  air,  grime,  and  clnden.  After  an 
invention  has  become  commonplace,  people 
look  back  and  say.  "How  did  we  ever  get 
along  without  it? '  Readjustment  is  fairly 
rapid. 

Moreover,  the  revolutions  are  not  always 
quite  so.  complete  as  predicted.  The  auto- 
mobile and  motortruck  did  not  destroy 
the  rallrotd:  the  motion  picture  did  not  de- 
stroy the  stage,  and  the  radio  did  not  destroy 
the  motion  picture  or  the  newspaper.  We 
still  have  both  synthetic  and  natural  rubber. 
Despite  plastlca,  with  all  their  satlsfactori- 
ness.  things  are  stUl  being  made  of  such  old- 
fashlonad  matarlals  as  wood  and  steel.  De- 
aplta  electricity  and  gas  and  oil,  we  still  de- 
pend upon  coal  mlnaa— to  our  aorrow,  at 


tlvlty  Is  sometimes  higher  than  Is  assumed, 
at  first  thought.  For  the  amount  of  labor 
which  Is  required  to  build  a  labor-saving 
machine  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  labor  which  the  machine  saves  when  It 
Is  used.  That  Is.  when  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine creates  Jobs,  it  also  creates  the  neces- 
sity to  work.  The  over-all  release  from  toll 
Is  far  from  100  percent. 

Thus  machinery  provides  no  path  to  uni- 
versal wealth  and  effortless  ease  for  all.  But 
it  does  mean  progress.  We  are  steadily  forg- 
ing ahead,  and  what  Is  good  for  the  people 
as  a  whole  will  flnaUy  be  good  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

When  the  National  Machine  Tool  Bullden' 
Association  met  in  Worcester  In  1932.  speak- 
ers declared  that  technological  unemploy- 
ment could  be  avoided  by  careful  planning. 
That  is  still  true  today.  There  are.  at  times, 
a  few  displaced  persons  who  are  the  tempo- 
rary victims  of  Inventions. 

They  are  refugees  from  the  sweep  of 
progress. 

They  can  be  helped,  but  a  moratorium  on 
Inventions  Is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 


Nobody  denies  that  Inventions  at  ftiat  bring 
confusion  and  uncerUlnty  In  spoU.  But 
their  total  effect  U  progress  greater  pro- 
ducUvlty.     This  total  Ineraaaa  in  produo- 


rlver  at  one  point  only  to  enhance  Its  ram- 
paging at  another.  We  have  built  dikes  and 
levees  only  to  have  them  overrun.  It  Is  time 
to  look  at  the  river  problem  of  the  Midwest 
in  Its  totality.  This  Is  what  we  hope  the 
President  will  do  in  the  special  message  he 
IS  expected  to  send  to  Congress  this  week. 
This  country  needs  to  harness  lU  river  sys- 
tems, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them  under  control  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  utilizing  them  for  the  general  welfare. 
No  doubt  such  an  undertaking  would  entaU 
a  great  financial  Investment.  It  would  also 
afford  the  promise  of  great  economic  gains. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  22  i  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rfcokd  an  editorial  en- 
titled  "Flood  Control."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  July  15.  1947, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FLOOD  CONTmOL 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  course  of  the 
current  year  alone,  flwxls  have  swept  away 
close  to  a  quarter  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
property  in  the  Middle  West.  These  same 
floods  have  washed  out  irreplaceable  topsoll 
valued  at  no  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 
The  bin  presented  by  the  Midwest's  ram- 
paging riven  in  a  single  season  comes,  then, 
to  almost  the  same  amount  as  the  total  cost 
that  has  been  Involved  In  the  entire  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  undertaking — $782.- 
000.000.  And  the  TVA,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  paying  dividends  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  Its  sale  of  power 
amounting  to  about  $10,000,000  annually  as 
well  as  rendering  Incalculable  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Its  region  In  the  form  of  soil  con- 
servation. Increased  farm  prosperity  and  In- 
dustrial enterprise,  improved  navigation  and 
recreational  advantages. 

These  benefits  have  grown  out  of  TVA 
because  It  was  a  carefully  planned  under- 
taking, designed  to  develop  the  entire  re- 
sources of  a  region  In  addition  to  providing 
primary  protection  from  disastrous  recur- 
rent fioods.  TVA  was  an  experiment — an 
experiment  which  has  proved  of  Immense 
value  In  itself  and  which  can  have  Immeas- 
urably greater  value  for  the  Nation  If  we 
give  heed  to  the  leaaon  It  has  taught.  That 
leason  Is  that  the  water  and  soil  and  forests 
and  power  potentlalltlea  of  a  great  river 
system  ought  to  be  Ueated,  to  use  Mr.  LlUen- 
thal's  apt  term,  as  a  unity. 

We  have  not  done  tiils  In  the  past  with  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Riven,  We  have 
applied  patchwork  remedies  to  particular 
spots— often  with  the  result  of  confinlni;  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22,  1947 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Johnstown  Tribune, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  July  19,  1947: 

rLOOD    CONTBOL 

The  fioods  of  the  Middle  West  have  made 
the  public  fiood-conscluus  again.  It  bap- 
I>ens  each  time  some  major  Inundation  oc- 
curs, but  the  enthusiasm  unfortunately  dies 
down  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  water  ebbs 
back  into  Its  natural  channels. 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000,000,  above  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  or  considered 
for  the  fiscal  year,  to  get  a  flood-control 
program  of  major  proportions  under  way. 
He  isn't  likely  to  get  It  in  the  closing  stagea 
of  Congress:  and  he  is  undoubtedly  aware  of 
that.  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbon  Con- 
gress, In  a  plea  for  additional  appropriations, 
notes  that  the  House  has  authorized  projects 
totaling  about  $40,000,000  less  than  request- 
ed In  the  President's  January  budget.  The 
amotint  approved  for  flood  control  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Its  trlbuUrles.  however,  was 
higher  than  that  requested  for  the  purpoaa 
last  January. 

In  this  same  connection.  Mr.  Truman  last 
August   recommended    to   the    Secretary   of 
War  that  he  keep  his  work  plan  for  flood 
control  under  $95,000,000  for  1947  and  $110.- 
000.000  for  1948:  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  observes  caustically  that  last  year 
there  were  no  devastating  floods  but  there 
was  "Instead  a  Nation-wide  desire  for  gov- 
ernmental economy."     It  Isn't  necessary-  to 
go    that    far    back,    however.     The    Budget 
Bureau,  which  is  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  this  year  cut  back  the  appropria- 
tion  request   for   the   Conemaugh    Dam   to 
$3,200,000,    although    Army    engineers    esti- 
mated the  amount  needed  for  the  year's  work 
at  $5,200  000.     Western  Penrvsylvanla  leaders 
went  to  Washington  to  maxe  a  direct  plea  for 
the  additional  $2,000,000  for  a  flood-control 
pioject  that  Pittsburgh  conslden  Imperative. 
We  shall  get  nowhere  with  flood -control 
enthusiasm    that    rises    and    sutwldes    along 
with  the  floods.     What  is  needed  is  a  .steady, 
sustained  interest  In  the  subject.    Whether 
tboaa  who  must  be  entruated  with  the  work 
can  obtain  the  necessary  equipment,  labor, 
and  materials  for  a  $250,000,000  program  in 
the  next  year  la  *  matter  which  Oongraaa 
must  determine.    Although  the  time  la  abort 
between    now    and    adjournment.    Oongraaa 
would   be   well    advised   to   make   financial 
provision  for  whatever  can  reasonably  he  dona 
mitU  It  meets  again. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Students  for  Democratic 
tudent  division  of  Americans 
Action,  submitted  a  corn- 
report   on   civil    lit)erties   in 
c<  lieges  and  universities  to  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
Mised  on  a  detailed  question- 
600    American    colleges, 
necessity  of  the  adoption  of 
standards   whereby   college 
ons  could  both  protect  their 
mhte  rights  and  guarantee  the 
amount  of  freedom  of  action  to 
as:  ociation.s  on  American  cam- 
nder  leave  to  extend   my   re- 
in<  lude  the  following  statement 
abstract  of  the  report  of  SDA 
dents  committee: 
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call  to  your  attentlcm  the  very 
extent  to  which  restrictions  are 
rlghU    of    American    college 
ts  to  engage  In  political 
n  and  to  participate  in 
for  that  purpose.     We  renlize 
>al  sense  this  Is  not  a  queintloik 
since   the  only   penalty   (or 
restrictions   Is   expulsion    or 
But   In   practice.   It  la 
ant  to  Rtiard  the  student  In  a 
enj»)yment  of  the  right  of  tree 
It  ts  to  guard  the  citlaen  in  the 


X>LLICX  aXCULATtONS 

school   a  students   freedom   of 

action  cnn  be  Just  as  effectively 

college  regulations  as  can  that 

by  sn  arbitrary  government. 

campus  Is  the  student's  world. 

he  cannot  go  elsewhere  un- 

ling  to  sacrifice  or  Interrupt  his 

that   be   almost   always   falls 

tern  set  by  the  administration. 

of  free  discussion,  particularly 

economic  Issues,  he  even  falls 

of  thinking  set  for  him. 

particularly  Important.  If 

seeks  is  to  emerge  from 

of  Ideas,  that  this  free  ell- 

be  maintained  in  the  schooU  in 

l>ecome  set  and  from  which 
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discovering  that  the  present  drive 
the  Conununlst-front  American 
:  )emocracy  from  the  campus  Is 
m  greater  restrictions  on  all 
We    know    from    experience 
cannot  be  defeated  by  sup- 
danger    Is   that   suppression 
:o  other  groups,  thtt  all  discus- 
stopped,  while  commaniam  wUl 
iven  underground,  gaining  ad- 
supbort  as  the  victim  of  unjust  op- 


Ihe 


pression  We  feel  that  thU  situation  Is  de- 
veloping into  a  crisis,  so  far  as  the  rights 
of  students  and  freedom  of  opinion  In  Amer- 
ican education  are  concerned 

We  t.allzc  that  Institutions  must  have 
some  regulations  to  protect  them  from  ir- 
responsible use  of  the  Institution's  name. 
llabUtty  for  debts  of  student  organizations. 
and  interferencf  with  classes  and  study. 
What  we  are  asking  U  that  college  adminis- 
trations accept  a  set  of  fair  standards  which 
will  at  the  same  time  protect  these  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  institutions  and  guarantee 
to  their  students  reasonable  freedom  of 
opinion  and  action. 

In  drafting  our  set  of  standards,  we  have 
kept  in  mind  the  legitimate  Interests  which 
colleges  do  have  a  right  to  protect  In  dealing 
with  student  organizations  First,  the  in- 
stitution has  a  right  to  demand  that  Ita 
name  will  not  be  used  off  the  campus  ir- 
responsibly or  In  such  a  way  as  to  Identity 
the  Institution  wltn  the  partisan  views  of 
any  person  or  group.  Second,  it  has  a  right 
to  see  to  it  that  student  organizations  do  not 
Incur  financial  or  other  liabilities  for  which 
the  Institut'cn  would  be  responsible.  Third. 
it  has  a  right  to  see  to  it  that  student  or- 
Fanlzatlons  do  not  interfere  undulv  with 
regularly  scheduled  classes  and  college  func- 
tions. All  of  these  legitimate  interests  of 
the  institution  make  certain  rules  necessary 
and  mean  that  there  must  be  some  latitude 
In  the  administration  of  the  rules  In  all 
cases  the  administration  of  such  rule* 
should  be  in  the  iiands  of  a  body  which  in- 
cludes regularly  elected  student  representa- 
tives 

The  students,  oa  the  other  hand,  have  the 
right  to  expect  ev«'ry  fieedom  which  does  not 
conflict  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
institution  It  is  i.gnln  necessary  to  have  a 
set  of  rules  protecting  this  freedom.  When 
questions  of  Interpretation  artoe.  the  body 
respinsible  for  decisions  on  student  activi- 
ties should  feel  the  same  responsibility  for 
enfvirclng  the  latter  rules  as  for  enforcing 
those  mentioned  In  the  first  paragraph  It 
Is  tor  this  reason  that  elected  student  reo- 
resentatlves  sre  particularly  Imoortant  But 
the  moat  Important  thing  is  that  the  rulee 
protecting  student  freedoms  are  actually 
stated  and  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  In-, 
stltutlon. 

BTTTDXMT  "BILL  OT  ■ICHTS" 

The  set  of  standards  which  we  recommend 
here  is  tMtsed  on  'A  Student  BUI  of  RlghU.'  " 
published  in  IMS  as  part  of  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "What  Frt'edom  for  American  Stu- 
dents." by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Free- 
dom of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
We  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  ACLU 
version. 

1.  The  policy  of  every  college  in  relation  to 
student  activities  outside  the  classroom 
should  be  set  forth  In  definite  terms,  and  ac*j 
cepted  by  the  college  community.  Inter* 
pretation  of  this  precise  policy  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  b-Ddy  which  Includes  elected 
student  representatives.  To  leave  complete 
discretion  in  such  matters  solely  to  a  col- 
lege president,  executive  olBcer.  or  faculty 
committee  Is  to  risk  putting  the  determlna- 
tlon  of  critical  Issues  In  too  few  haiMls  influ- 
enced by  the  accidents  of  the  moment,  or  by 
the  pressure  inevitably  surrounding  a  par« 
ticular  crisis  when  it  arises.  Democratic  de- 
cisions require  representation  of  all  inter- 
ests Involved,  with  authority  and  responsl- 
bUlty  clearly  fixed. 

a.  A  colleges  j<tated  policy  should  make 
clear  that  students  are  free  to  organize  asso- 
ciations for  political,  religious,  social,  and 
other  purposes,  and  to  maintain  any  opin- 
ions not  contrary  to  law.  Student  organiza- 
tions may  properly  be  required  to  register 
with  the  college  authorities  their  names,  pur- 
poses, bylsws.  olBcers.  and  activities.  Dlssp- 
proval  of  any  of  these  shall  not  be  grounds 
for  Interference  by  ths  college,  unless  they 
In  some   way   are  contrary   to  another  of 
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safeguards,  as  stiggested  In  this  set  of  stand- 
ards, as  regtUat'in  by  the  college  adminis- 
tration. 


Tax  Btfl  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBHAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OP  PXNKSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobb.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Waterbury  <Conn.)  Republican 
of  June  le.  1947: 

THEUP  ARE  TOrOH  BCONOMICS  STXltOtjmjmO 
TtTTMAN  TAX  CTT  VtTO 

Althout;h  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  tax 
reduction  bill  actually  kUled  all  hope  for 
whittling  down  Income  Uxes  this  year,  there 
Is  St  least  room  lor  some  rather  Justifiable 
rationalization. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  being  told  that  If  we 
are  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
being  sucked  Into  the  vast  orbit  of  socialism, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  tax  ourselves  to  the 
limit  and  pump  American  greenbacks  Into 
Burcpe's  moribund  economy  on  a  scale  that 
staggers  the  ImsgJ nation. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  bow  we  can  cut  taxes 
and  buy  off  Europe  st  the  same  time.  It's 
bard  to  sec  bow  we  can  do  it  without  lu- 
craasing  taxes,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Tlien  there  8  the  matter  of  our  national 
debt.  Somewhere  In  the  back  of  our  minds 
Is  the  suspicion  that  both  our  major  pollU- 
cal  parties  arc  tryUxg  to  make  an  asset  out 
of  thU  thing.  The  GOP  can  always  blame 
the  DeraocraU  for  accumulating  the  debt. 
The  Democrats  can  always  call  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Republicans  arent  really 
serious  about  paying  it  off  becauM  they're 
talking  about  lower  taxes.    - 

The  fact  remaUis  that  we  can't  talk  that 
debt  out  of  existence.  Sooner  or  later,  one 
way  or  another,  this  money  and  the  Uiterest 
we  pay  on  this  money  is  going  to  come  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockeu. 

We  s'»"  have  the  question  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  Infiatlon.  Prices  are  still  rising. 
Looking  at  the  situation  objectively.  It  seems 
reasosialotc  to  support  a  policy  of  higher  tax- 
ation in  times  of  Inflation  and  tax  reduc- 
tion In  periods  of  deflation. 

And.  lastly,  a  good  many  people  didn't 
think  the  tax-reduction  plan  which  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  was  a  very  good  plan  anyway. 
Critics  of  the  plan  maintained  that  the  30- 
percent  tax  reducUon  for  the  little  fellow 
wasn't  going  to  work  out  as  well  as  It 
sounded.  He  would  actually  get  an  Increase 
m  his  net  income  of  only  7  percent  at  the 
outside. 

It  was  pointed  out  likewise  that  the  10.5 
percent  tax  reduction  for  the  big-money  In- 
comes was  far  from  being  the  small  and  In- 
nocent figure  that  it  sounds  like.  Some  men 
who  received  ux  reductions  of  only  10.5  per- 
cent would  neverthelet*  be  getting  increases 
up  to  46  percent  in  their  net  Incomes. 

These  arguments,  of  course,  were  countered 
by  the  reasoning  that  men  In  the  upper 
brackeu  have  been  vastly  overtaxed  for  many 
years  and  that  this  plan  would  restore  them 
money  which  is  at  present  being  Uken  away 
by  completely  unfair  and  arbitrary  taxation. 
It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  the  present  high 
tax  rate  on  large  Incomes  sends  money  Into 
the  national  Treasury  which  woiUd  much 
better  be  Invested  In  the  creation  and  ex- 
pansion ol  American  business  enterprise, 
thus  creating  Jobs  and  contributing  to  na- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity. 


It  seems  a  little  doubtful,  however.  If 
either  one  of  these  arguments  fully  offsets 
the  other.  For  this  reasofi  a  better  plan 
might  be  one  which  would  give  all  taxpayers 
a  more  or  less  uniform  percentage  Increase 
in  net  Income. 

With  the  presence  of  both  Inflation  and 
new  needs  for  Government  sf>endlng,  tax  re- 
duction is  a  questionable  meastire.  It  be- 
comes even  more  questionable  when  the  plan 
proposed  would  not  appeal  to  the  majority 
of  the  taxpayers  as  a  fair  and  equitable  one. 
A  better  tax-reduction  plan  may  be  possible 
at  a  later  date,  when  and  if  we  can  really 
see  our  way  clear  to  tax  reduction   at  all. 


Confress  Must  Act  on  Resource 
ConseryatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENDERSON  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  CARSON.  Ml'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  February  1947  issue  of  Sports  Afield: 

CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

With  the  exigencies  of  the  war  past,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  must  now  concern  itself 
with  rehabillUtlon  and  restoration  of  the 
vast  damage  done  to  our  natural  resources. 
It  Is  committed  through  the  public  state- 
ments of  Its  leaders  to  a  program  of  economy. 
Will  It  be  dollar  wise  and  resource  foolish? 
The  budgets  of  the  various  governmental 
agencies  may  expect  to  feel  the  sweeping 
strokes  of  scalpel-edged  pens  as  the  law- 
makers exercise  their  constitutional  power. 
In  such  assiduous  effort,  let  reason  rise 
above  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  and 
may  vrtsdom  and  vision  con.slder  the  future 
to  strengthen  that  on  which  the  life  of  this 
Nation  win  depend. 

Were  it  not  for  the  greatness  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the 
wealth  of  our  minerals,  the  storehouses  of 
our  forests  and  the  bounty  of  our  waters, 
this  Nation  and  this  Congress  might  not 
exist  todav  And  as  tliesc  resources,  once 
thought  boundless,  racingly  continue  to 
disappear  into  the  greedy  maw  of  ill-con- 
sidered use  and  short-sighted  waste  that 
cares  not  lor  the  morrow,  the  Congresses  of 
the  future  will  need  not  be  concerned  with 
the  savUig  of  dollars.  Like  the  poverty  of 
other  nations  who  lived  too  freely  on  their 
natural  resources  of  piercing  problem  will 
become  the  sustenance  of  life  Itself. 

As  the  exact  appearance  of  a  stellar  body 
which  science  predicts  to  the  moment  a 
century  hence,  the  signs  by  which  the 
course  is  charted  are  evident.  It  cannot 
happen  here  must  also  be  the  scoffer's  echo 
to  the  dry  winds  parching  sands  across  the 
once  great  richness  of  civilization's  forgot- 
ten, dust  burled  ruins.  While  it  considers 
ponderously  the  Immediate  problems  of  this 
Nation,  and  orators  dream  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  atom,  the  specter  of  decline 
stalks  with  greater  strides  to  gain  quality 
on  resource  waste,  to  gain  stature  on  puny 
restoration  plans. 

We  can  already  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  years  of  supply  left  for  certain  of 
our  minerals.  Our  depleted  forests  are  mov- 
ing to  the  mills  faster  than  nattire  can  pro- 
duce iU  crop,  while  Insistent  voices  cry  for 
more.  Our  rivers  are  so  polluted  that  indus- 
try begins  to  find  It  cannot  use  their  waters. 
And  with  water  tables  faUing.  nearly  one- 
third  of  this  Nation,  including  the  Congress 


must  drink  that  which  has  t)een  flushed 
through  at  least  one  bathroom  whUe  science 
taxn  Its  knowledge  to  restrain  disease  from 
mo^'iug  nearer  to  human  lips. 

Ill  the  next  2  years  that  Congress  meeU. 
It  l£  estlir-ated  that  4,000,000,000  tons  of  life- 
sustaining  top  soil  from  an  already  too  thin 
surface  wUl  muddy  American  rivers  on  its 
way  to  total  loss.  Since  the  First  Congress 
met,  one-half  of  the  fertile  top  soU  of  thU 
Nation  has  been  lost,  and  miUlons  of  acres 
of  liuid  abandoned  as  useless  to  food  produc- 
tlor  while  we  now  stand  on  the  brink  of  our 
last  frontier. 

Will  this  Congress  prove  Itself  wise  enough 
to  pause  for  the  treatment  of  symptoms  and 
courageous  enough  to  seek  for  the  cure  of 
causes?  Will  It  continue  to  spend  bUUons  of 
dollars  to  dredge  American  farms  from  the 
Dot  X)m  of  rivers  and  harbors,  to  spend  bu- 
llous to  build  vast  Impoundments  that  wUl 
defisat  their  own  purpose  through  siltatlon? 
wm  they  begin  to  refute  spectacular  poUU- 
cal  expediency  that  pours  concrete  against 
already  formed  flood  waters  to  begin  more 
conjlderation  for  the  restoration  of  the 
watersheds  on  whose  bosom  the  floods  are 
borne?  Congress  may  legislate  the  laws  for 
htmian  behavior,  but  It  cannot  veto  the  laws 
of  nature. 

It  Is  not  prcKimiptuous  for  these  words  to 
app<;ar  on  the  pages  of  an  outdoor  publica- 
tion. The  17,000.000  sportsmen  of  this 
Nation,  whose  numbers  are  growing,  are 
awakened  to  the  urgent  need  for  resource 
conservation  and  restoration  throuRh  their 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  their  concern  for 
their  recreation. 

Bj  their  consistent  loss  of  outdoor  oppor- 
tunities, they  see  first  hand  the  infallible 
sign;;  of  resoiu-ce  waste  and  depletion.  The 
polluted  water  does  not  sustain  fish,  and 
the  wasted  soil,  the  barren  forest  land  does 
not  sustain  wildlife.  These  are  baromoters 
tor  human  life,  which  also  depends  on  the 
basic  resources.  We  are  selllah  to  fight  for 
the  restoration  of  soil,  water  and  foresU  for 
lu  firoven  direct  benefits  to  fish,  wildlife  and 
for  ihe  constant  improvement  of  our  fishing 
and  hunting.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  it  Is  the 
pioneer  fight  to  protect  existence  of  sll  hfe. 
Tlie  time  Is  urgently  here  to  plan  for  a 
vigorous  and  implemented  conservation 
polky.  The  Congress  must  swaken  to  the 
vast  restoration  needs. 


Governor  Stassen,  Goyemor  Dewey,  and 
the  New  York  ComBttnists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1947 
Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MANsriKLD]  voiced  sin- 
cere and  strenuous  objection  to  a  recent 
sUtement  of  Governor  Dewey  offering  to 
giv<j  Montana  50,000  New  York  Commu- 
nists to  add  to  its  population.  Although 
it  would  appear  that  Governor  Dewey 
was  probably  speaking  in  a  facetious 
vein,  I  can  well  appreciate  the  indigna- 
tion felt  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
Una.  Neither  Montana  nor  any  other 
SUtc  in  the  Union  should  be  designated 
as  a  depasitory  for  unwanted  Hew  York 
Communists.  New  York  should  take  care 
of  its  own  Reds. 

Former  Governor  Stassen.  of  Minne- 
sota, is  responsible  for  pointing  up  the 
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taking  some  Immediate  ac- 
r^fercnce    to   our   American 
most  of  whom  are  in  the 
York.    In  an  address  broad- 
National    Broadca.stmg 
14.  1947.  Governor  Stassen 
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ganized  lal>or  by  the  Crm- 
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Stassen    recommended    12 
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this  country.    He  especially 
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>V*  COMMtJinSM  IM  OMX  WOBU> 

fellow    citlaena.    today    In 
natlona  of  Kurope  are  meet- 

.c   conference.     Eight  of 

at  Burope.  all  located  on  R\u- 
turncd  down    the   invitation 
Ruaala  rejected  the  re- 
and  Prance  that  she  Join 
conference, 
this   development   is  of   major 
significance.     The  confer- 
held  as  a  direct  result  of  an 
Secretary  of  Stat*  Marshall   on 
Harvard   University.     He  stated 
would   continue   to   assist   In 
^ope    but    that    Surope    Itself 
and  agree  on  a  plan.  In- 
own  self-help,  and  present  a 
statement    of    needs    to    the 


tot  ether 


there  because  of  Russia's  re- 
in such  a  proposal.     As  a  re- 
e  clear  than  ever  today  that 
„  continuing  major  competition 
economic  systems  and  of  Ideol- 
Ruasla  and  the  United  States. 
It  competition  of  systems  of 
..  is  of  basic  Importance  that 
this  fact  and  that  we  seek  to 
_ist  what  It  means.     The  hope  of 
;hat  a  decision  may  be  reached 
a  competition  of  economic  sys- 
Ideas  and  not  through  a  resort 


m  >re 


greitest 
It 


jast 


„  „  faith  In  the  rlghtness  and 

of"  the  fundamental  concepts 

system  with  Individual  free- 

I  nd  women,  economic  freedom  as 

and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

for  the  Individual  dignity 

iclng. 


re  ipect 


I  have  deep  confidence  In  our  modem 
American  capitalism  and  in  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government  of  free  citizens  as 
together  constituting  an  excellent  system  to 
give  expression  to  thea*  basic  concepts. 

But  I  can  also  undOTStand.  at  least  par- 
tially, from  the  history  of  Russia  and  her 
czars  and  her  revolutions  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  her  present  (orm  of  government  and 
economic  system,  why  the  rulers  of  Russia 
do  not  now  share  tbat  faith  and  that  con- 
fidence. 

I  do  not  t>elieve  that  there  wUl  be  a  major 
change  in  Rxisslan  policy  for  the  better  until 
the  members  of  the  all-powerful  Politburo. 
Including  Oeneralisrlmo  Staim.  become  con- 
vinced of  two  things:  Ptrst,  that  notwlth- 
stundli  g  the  strains  of  war  and  postwar  con- 
ditions, our  economic  system  can  continue 
to  function  with  high  production  and  high 
atandarda  of  living  and  without  a  major 
economic  crash  and  devastating  depression; 
and  second,  that  the  Communist  Party  can- 
not MMoaasfully  infiltrate  and  dominate  or 
•aboiat*  this  country  or  any  other  one  of 
the  major  powers  of  the  world. 

If  they  become  convinced  of  these  two 
things,  both  of  which  I  am  confident  are 
true:  and  If  at  the  time  they  reach  that 
decision  America  is  strong  and  resolute  In 
its  military  poaltlon:  then  there  U  ground* 
for  hope  of  a  major  favorable  change  In  Rus- 
sian policies:  and  her  friendly,  vlgorovm  peo- 
ple, who  want  peace  as  badly  as  any  of  u* 
do.  will  then  take  their  place  In  sharing  eoo- 
structlve  leadership  in  a  peaceful,  progrewtng 
world. 

On  the  basis  of  this  snalysls  there  are 
three  fundamental  developmenU  of  our 
American  policy  I  urge  tonight.  First:  That 
we  move  promptly  and  effectively  to  as- 
sure the  succe«s  of  the  European  program 
developed  at  Paris.  Second,  that  we  do  not 
abandon  the  eight  nations  of  Europe  who 
did  not  accept  the  Paris  conference  Invita- 
tions. Third,  that  we  proceed  promptly  with 
an  intelligent,  coordinated  program,  to  clear 
up  Communist  Infiltration  In  the  United 
States 

Clearly  oi'r  first  priority  now  must  be  the 
success  of  the  economic  group  that  Is  being 
formed  In  Paris.  It  la  good  news  for  us 
and  for  the  world  that  the  Administration 
Is  moving  in  the  oirection  of  a  continued 
helping  hand  in  th.»  rebuilding  of  this  war- 
torn  area.  It  was  dark  news  when  state- 
ments were  made  In  early  May  that  no  mor« 
was  to  be  done  this  year.  It  was  bright 
news  when  the  Indication  of  the  change  of 
policy  came  forth  In  June.  Action  Is 
urgently  needed  for  their  future  and  for 
ours  before  another  grim  winter  sets  in  over 
Europe. 

Speed  Is  essential.  The  administration 
shoxikt  confer  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
In  Congress  to  see  whether  preliminary  au- 
thorisation cannot  be  given  to  an  appropriate 
agency  of  the  Government  to  place  advance 
orders  for  the  articles  that  will  be  critically 
needed.  Our  American  manufacturers  can 
then  expand  their  production  of  these  items, 
such  as  coal-mining  machinery  and  e<nilp- 
ment.  farm  Implements,  hydroelectric  Instal- 
lations, and  transportation  faculties.  Au- 
thorization to  place  a  half-bllllon-dollar  or- 
der for  this  type  of  equipment,  extended  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  ends,  can  make 
a  major  difference  In  the  success  of  the  eco- 
nomic program  beln?  developed  in  Paris,  and 
can  also  ease  the  ultimate  strain  on  the 
American  economy,  which  Is  home  base  lor 
the  success  of  our  entire  future.  If  these 
orders  are  not  placed  early,  later  when  the 
plans  are  finally  complete  sudden  heavy  or- 
ders will  place  a  sharp  burden  on  already 
crowded  manufacturing  facilities  in  America, 
without  proper  time  for  expansion,  wlil  In- 
crease our  shortages  of  these  same  Items  and 
win  delay  the  reconstruction  of  EMrope. 
The  actual  delivery  of  these  supplies  should 
properly  await  the  deliberated   major  con- 
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to  speak  and  to  assemble,  to  vote  and  to 
wonblp. 

We  should  constantly  make  It  equally  clear 
that  to  attain  these  objectives  they  do  not 
need  now  or  ever  to  subjugate  themselves 
to  us.  that  we  believe  basically  that  men 
should  be  free,  that  they  should  not  be  slaves 
to  other  men  either  within  or  without  their 
own  borders. 

As  the  third  phase  of  our  prompt  action. 
I  ooMMer  It  to  be  Imperative  that  we  do 
devatop  and  place  into  effect  a  well-thought 
out,  effective  program,  to  not  only  decrease 
the  Infiltration  of  communism  in  America, 
but  also  to  make  it  very  clear  to  Russia  that 
this  Infiltration  cannot  succeed.  If  we  per- 
mit the  Politburo  to  miscalculate  the  extent 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Communist  infiltra- 
tion In  America,  this  could  be  almost  as 
aerlous  to  future  world  developmenU  as  an 
actual  dangerous  Infiltration.  With  their 
very  limited  numbers  Communists  have  al- 
ready caused  a  disproportionate  disruption 
In  labor  relstlons  and  In  false  propaganda 
within  our  country. 

The  center  of  Communist  activity  In  the 
United  States  Is  New  York.  This  is  the  loca- 
tion of  their  publication,  the  Communist 
Daily  Worker.  It  Is  their  headquarters.  It 
has  t>een  revealed  that  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  activities  of  Gerhart  Elsler,  recently  con- 
victed key  Communist.  Known  facts  that 
have  been  reported  show  that  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  of  the  known  paid 
membership  of  the  Communist  Party  is  in 
Mew  York.  In  fact,  according  to  official  Gov- 
ernment reports.  40  percent  of  the  known 
enrolled  Communist  members  of  the  entire 
United  SUtes  are  in  New  York.  Most  of  the 
•erlous  Inroads  In  organized  labor  by  the 
Communist  Party  stems  from  New  York.  It 
should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  a  news  and  communication 
and  trade  center  and  a  gateway  from  and 
to  Europe  has  made  It  especially  attractive 
for  concentrated  effort  by  the  Communists. 

NeedM  and  needed  badly,  is  a  vigorous, 
coordinated,  and  comprehensive  bipartisan 
program  developed  and  put  Into  effect 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  and  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  mayor  and  the  prose- 
cutor of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  clear  up 
this  center  of  Communist  activity. 

I  suggest  these  12  specific  steps  as  the  most 
effective  way  of  clearing  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion: 

1.  Expose  thoroughly  the  Identity  of  all 
known  Communists  and  fellow  travelers. 
Give  the  exact  evidence  of  their  connection. 
Some  of  the  press  have  made  an  excellent 
start. 

2.  Insist  that  they  stand  up  and  be  counted 
and  speak  out  in  their  genuine  capacity,  that 
they  do  not  hide  behind  false  fronts,  false 
names,  or  false  issues. 

3.  Prosecute  them  vigorously  for  their  vio- 
lations of  law  with  the  effective  cooperation 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
making  cerUln  that  the  people  understand 
the  nature  of  the  violations  so  that  they 
are  not  made  martyrs. 

4.  Have  basic  faith  in  the  American  work- 
ing people  and  keep  them  fully  informed  of 
the  facts. 

6.  Meet  squarely  through  frank  discussion 
on  the  merits,  the  issues  the  Commullsts 
raise. 

6.  Move  continually  to  correct  deficiencies, 
maladjustments,  or  evils  which  they  point 
out  In  our  American  social,  economic,  or 
political  rights, 

7.  Expose  the  unsound  and  disruptive  pro- 
posals that  they  make. 

8.  Urge  our  fellow  citizens  to  refuse  to 
associate  with  them  In  organizations,  In- 
sisting that  they  either  be  expelled  to  form 
organizations  of  their  own,  or  else  the  citi- 
zens who  do  not  wish  to  follow  their  line 
withdraw  and  label  the  organization  as  a 
definite  front. 


0.  Do  not  lightly  use  the  charge  of  "Com- 
munist" against  anyone  unless  we  are  cer- 
tain of  the  evidence,  then  present  the  evi- 
dence with  the  charge. 

10.  None  of  them  should  be  permitted  on 
public  pay  rolls — Federal.  State,  or  local. 

11.  See  to  It  that  the  members  of  labor 
organizations  have  a  chance  to  vote  by  secret 
ballot  on  their  own  officers  so  that  the 
workers  can  themselves  remove  union  officers 
who  are  exposed  and  proven  to  be  Com- 
munists. 

12.  Take  aU  these  actions  with  complete 
respect  for  civil  liberties  and  for  legal  rights 

By  this  approach  I  am  confident  that  not 
only  the  Influence  of  Communists  In  America 
would  be  sharply  decreased  but  It  will  also 
soon  become  evident  to  the  members  of  the 
Politburo  in  Russia  that  CommuuiisU  cannot 
Fuccessfully  Infiltrate  or  subvert  or  sabotage 
the  American   political  or  economic  system. 

I  am  confident  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
12-point  approach  because  it  worked  In  Min- 
nesou.  In  1937  and  1938  Minnesota  had  one 
of  the  centers  of  Communist  activity  in  the 
United  States.  Minnesota  then  had  more 
than  Its  share  of  labor  violence  due  In  part 
to  their  Infiuence  A  third  political  party 
captured  State  control  and  Communist  fel- 
low travelers  moved  Into  key  positions.  Our 
Republican  Party  took  a  direct  position  In 
the  first  campaign  of  November  1938  that  we 
would  clear  them  out.  would  not  permit  them 
on  public  pay  rolls,  and  constructively  would 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  working  people 
to  decrease  their  infiuence  in  organized  labor 
With  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and  local 
Governments  we  were  able  to  make  a  sharp 
change  In  their  whole  disruptive  practices  In 
labor  and  in  pollUcal  and  social  events.  The 
third  political  party  was  defeated  and  elimi- 
nated. Within  a  few  years,  with  the  active 
assistance  of  the  loyal  organized  labor  men 
of  the  State  and  of  an  alert  citizenry,  the 
situation  was  greatly  Improved  and  now  for 
years  Minnesota  has  bad  less  than  her  share 
of  the  national  Communist  difficulties. 

I  emphasize  emphatically  that  this  pro- 
gram should  not  be  approached  on  a  basis 
of  any  hysteria  and  should  be  carried  on  with 
full  recognition  and  respect  for  civil  rights 
and  liberties.  But  it  is  Important,  not  simply 
because  of  the  dangers  of  their  activities, 
but  because  of  the  even  greater  dangers 
in  the  world  situation  if  we  do  not  make  It 
clear  to  the  Politburo  In  Russia  that  Commu- 
nists cannot  successfully  infiltrate  in  Amer- 
ica 

I  emphasize  these  major  developments  of 
our  policy  in  the  world  economic  field  and 
on  the  domestic  subversive  front  because  I 
believe  r  ompt  action  is  needed,  and  I  have 
confidence  In  our  ability  to  move  upon  them. 
We  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  phys- 
ically and  geographically  and  scientifically 
this  is  one  world,  and  that- while  there  is 
and  there  will  be  sharp  competitions  and 
confiicts  and  clashes  of  ideas,  and  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems,  the  world  cannot 
be  successfully  divided.  If  we  consistently 
and  fairly  present  and  advocate  our  dynamic 
Ideas  of  Individual  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity on  which  our  America  is  based,  then  I 
have  a  sober  optimism  that  we  can  win  peace 
and  plenty  and  freedom  for  oursi  Ives  and  for 
others  In  the  years  ahead. 


The  House  of  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  July  19,  the  House 


of  History  at  Kinderhook.  Columbia 
County  N.  Y.,  represented  by  me  here  in 
the  Congress,  was  formally  opened  as  a 
museum  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Acting  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley  spoke  after 
which  members  of  the  county's  historical 
society  entertained  in  the  square  spacious 
rooms  of  this  mansion.  Red  damask 
curtaia>,  designed  and  woven  by  Franco 
Scalamandre  hung  at  the  long  parlor 
windows  again.  Hostesses,  wearing  last 
century's  finery  from  a  collection  in  the 
house,  served  tea  from  a  dining  table 
made  by  Duncan  Phyfe  to  guests  seated 
on  original  Phyfe  settees.  BAany  fine  old 
furniture  pieces  were  on  view  for  the  first 
time, 

Gtiests  of  honor  at  the  dedication  of 
tht  House  of  History  were  descendants 
of  its  several  owners    Great  great  grand- 
children of  the  original  Vanderpoel  in- 
clude Mrs,  Stephen  C.  Clark,  Coopers- 
town,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  P.  Treadwell. 
Albany.    Mrs.  Prank  McNamee  is  a  great 
niece.     Mordecai  Myers,  second  owner, 
was  represented  by  a  great  great  grand- 
.son.  Peter  Van  Buren  Hoes.    Also  present 
were  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Morris,  Southamp- 
ton.  and  Martin  Van  Buren  Morris,  great 
great  grandson  of  the  eighth  President. 
The  House  of  History  will  remain  open 
as  a  museum  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Visitors  are  free  to  enjoy  its  picture  of 
the  paft  and  are  encouraged  to  use  an 
upstairs  reference  library  of  about  2,000 
volumes,  most  of  them  dealing  with  the 
county's  history  and  personalities. 

Built  about  1810,  this  House  of  History 
reflects  the  great  prosperity  and  leisure 
of  the  commimity  around  it  as  well  as  the 
fine  American  taste  of  the  period, 
Barnabas  Waterman,  a  Hudson.  N.  Y., 
architect,  put  it  up  for  James  Vander- 
poel, who.  appointed  circuit  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  20  years  later,  found  com- 
muting to  Albany  too  much  for  him  and 
sold  the  House  of  History  to  a  second 
owner. 

Mr.  Waterman  managed  a  graceful 
combination  of  Hudson  Valley  and  New 
England  architecture  for  the  outside  of 
the  house,  which  stands  about  100  yards 
back  from  the  town's  main  street.  It 
is  square  built,  with  brick  walls  of  the 
soft,  rosy  shade  characteristic  of  only 
Hudson  River  kilns.  Details  over  the 
doorways — pineapples  for  hospitality  and 
eagles  u)  reflect  the  coming  1812  war 
fever — are  of  delicate  white  iron,  after 
the  manner  of  bullfinch.  The  back  door 
is  as  elegant  as  the  front,  because  car- 
riages rounded  the  long  driveway  and 
deposited  Kinderhook  society  there. 

Inside,  four  square  rooms  on  each  floor 
open  from  a  center  hallway.  A  flying 
staircase,  smaller  than  average  and  deli- 
cately carved,  climbs  in  an  almost  perfect 
ellipse.  Mantelpieces  are  carved  to 
match  the  woodwork  over  doors,  and  the 
cornice  carvings  of  each  room  are  indi- 
vidual. 

Bought  by  the  Columbia  County  His- 
torical Society  only  after  it  had  descend- 
ed to  being  a  two-family  residence,  the 
house  has  come  back  little  by  little  to  its 
present  perfection.  It  began  with  a  few 
Duncan  Phyfe  pieces,  given  by  James  E. 
Leath,  the  society's  president,  and  filled 
in  with  loans  of  old  Hudson  River  pieces. 
During  the  war  its  ground  floor  was  used 
to  show  trophies  sent  home  to  Columbia 
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County  fanzines  by  veterans  aU  over  the 
world. 

This  year  Mr.  Scalamandre  has  spe- 
cially wove  1  and  presented  to  the  House 
silk  damasc  draperies  for  three  of  its 
rooms.  Th  ;  draperies  reproduce  authen- 
tic fabrics  ( if  the  period  and  were  worked 
out  in  COO]  leration  with  Miss  Nancy  M. 
Clelland.  w  lose  old  wallpapers  make  part 
of  the  restoration. 

In  the  f(  rmal  parlor  two  cane-seated 
settees  ma(  e  by  Duncan  Phyf  e  now  flank 
the  carved  white  mantelpiece.  Red  silk 
damask  dr  iperies  looped  up  at  the  win- 
n.spired  by  an  old  letter  de- 
party    given    in    the    room. 


dows  are 
scribing 


Among  it'    other  treasures  are  globes. 


made  by 


!.  Wilson,  the  country's  first 
globetrotte  r. 
The  dinijig  room  holds  a  Duncan  Phyf  e 

table  with  matching  chairs. 

gold  silk  damask  draperies  are 
topped  wUh  new  possessions  of  museum 
Importanc  ?— cornices  of  American  pine. 
Intricately  hand-carved  and  gilded.  A 
dinner  service  made  and  monogrammed 
for  Martin  Van  Buren,  born  in  Kinder- 
hook.  an(  later  President,  add  to  the 
room's  liv  fd-in  look. 

A  small  ;r  room  on  the  main  floor  has 

Its  walls  c  jvered  in  shield- patterned  pa- 

)  ue  damask  draperies  to  match. 

old  glass  paperweights,  com- 


per  and  b 
Here  257 


posing  w  lat  is  said  to  be  the  world's 
largest  ollection.  are  on  -view.  The 
earliest  dites  from  about  1840  and  the 
group  inc  udes  many  rarities,  like  a  large 
one  in  wt  ich  a  green  lizard  is  carved. 


Upstair^ 
time  fem 


IN  THE 


agencies 


a  front  bedroom  is  all  old- 

nine  charm,  with  mauve  and 

white  wa  Ipaper  and  white  embroidered 
Swiss  mu  ilin  curUins.  Big  carved  four- 
poster  b<d  and  dressing  table  are  by 
Duncan  I  hyf  e. 


Immifration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or   NXBBASKA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 


Tuesday.  July  22,  1947 

Mr.  ULLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  still  greatly  concerned 
about  th  ;  situation  In  this  country,  in 
regard  to  immigration.  I  called  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  this  House  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  1947.  after  I  had  made  vm- 
successfu  attempts  to  get  information  on 
the   »ubj  ^ct   from   several   Government 


concerned  with  the  operation 


and  enf  01  cement  of  our  immigration  laws. 
Althoug^  I  was  unable  to  get  a  clear  pic- 
ture I  be  rame  convinced  that  a  veritable 
flood  of  ii  nmigrants  were  c(»ning  Into  this 
country  egally  and  illegally.  Since  then 
a  great  leal  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  but  I  am  sure  we  still 
do  not  kiow  the  full  story  nor  hare  we 
taken  th ;  proper  steps  to  stop  this  flood 
of  lllega    UnmigraUon.    That  my  fears 


are  shar  ;d  by  others  who  have  the  wel- 
fare ol  0  nr  country  at  stake  is  evidenced 
by  the  o]  lening  mnarks  of  Paul  H.  Orif- 
flths.  na  ional  commander  of  the  Amer- 


-  s-^ 


lean  Legion  in  his  address  before  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congre.ss  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  In  Washington 
on  May  22.  After  remarking  on  the 
common  Interest  of  these  two  great  patri- 
otic organizations  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country  he  said,  "Immigration  in  1947 
has  run  amuck.  It  has  become  a  law- 
less torrent  that  Is  undermining  the  very 
foundations  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
It  is  robbing  the  returned  veterans  of 
his  opportunities.  It  is  building  up  a  fifth 
column  in  this  country  that  may  well  be 
the  margin  by  which  we  may  meet  dis- 
aster in  the  next  war." 

The  strong  pressure  now  being  exerted 
to  get  the  Congress  to  let  down  the  bars 
In  immigration  convince:  me  more  than 
ever  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
should  know  the  whole  truth  about  this 
matter. 

This  country  was  built  by  immigrants 
from  western  and  northern  Europe  and 
by  their  descendants.  Their  ideas  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  individual  responsibility 
and  Initiative,  and  of  government  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  rather  than  then 
master,  who  plans  their  lives  and  looks 
after  their  welfare,  has  been  built  into 
the  framework  of  our  Nation.  These 
people  spread  out  over  this  vast  land. 
carved  out  its  farms,  cut  its  timber.  ancLj 
worked  its  mines.  They  established  11 
great  transportation  systems  and  buitt' 
its  business  enterprises  great  and  smaiK 
They  were  animated  by  the  desire  to  g< " 
ahead  under  the  system  of  free  enter^ 
prise.  They  took  no  stock  in  socialist" 
ideas. 

When.  In  1924.  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress became  concerned  by  the  changlr" 
character  of  our  immigration  and  tl 
tendency  of  the  new  arrivals  to  crow^ 
Into  our  large  cities  and  industrial  cen« 
ters.  the  national  origins  provision 
the  Immigration  Act  was  passed,  settli 
up  a  quota  system.    The  primary  purp«    .' 
Is  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  politlci 
system  of  the  United  States  by  giving 
preference  to  those  who,  because  of  th*  r 
characteristics   and   history,   would    b 
readily  assimilated  into  our  national  lifi 
customs,  and  views  of  the  Oovemm* 
The  provi.  ion  has  worked  fairly  succ< 
fully,  although  immigrants  continued  ■  o 
crowd  Into  our  cities  and  great  indust:   U| 
centers.    In  his  able  speech  on  this  s:  )-i 
Ject  on  July  2,  the  gentleman  from  Tex  is. 
Congressman  Ed  Gossitt,  Democrat, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju< 
clary,  stated  that  last  year  less  thi 
percent  of  the  immigrants  who  ent« 
legally  went  to  the  farms:  at  least 
percent  poured  into  our  big  and  ovi 
crowded  cities. 

As  long  ago  as  1940,  when  our 
emment  in  the  interest  of  national 
fense,   required   the   registration   of 
aUens.  over  half  of  the  5.000.000  r« 
tered  were  resident  in  7  eastern  seal 
Industrial  States.     There  is  little  d< 
that  the  hoard  of  Illegal  entrants  ha! 
followed  the  same  course.    The  cei 
figures  show  that  35.000,000  of  our  1^ 
000.000  population  are  of  recent  Imi 
gratlon  origin.    The  report  further  sh< 
that  in  6  cities  of  over  500.000  poi 
tlon  only  40  percent  are  of  native  bi 
In  1940,  there  were  1,047  foreign  m 
papers  printed  in  38  foreign  langt 
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foreigners  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  Tel 
Aviv  existed.  This  is  still  being  carried 
on  at  increased  tempo. 

These  are  a  mere  trickle  of  the  people 
who  are  pouring  in  over  our  borders. 
The   Baltimore  Sun   on  July   19,   1946, 
credits  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  with 
the  estimate  that  60.000  per  month  are 
entering    this    country    illegally.    They 
come  in  over  the  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can borders  and  from  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere    countries    which    are    not 
under  the  quota  system.     The  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  another  gateway  for  illegal 
entry.    Some  are  apprehended  and  re- 
turned but  many  of  them  hide  away  in 
our  great  industrial  centers.    The  great 
majority  of  these  illegal  entrants  can  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  con- 
sidered desirable  as  futvu-e  citizens  of 
this  country.    They  come  here  because 
they  think  this  is  a  land  of  plenty  and 
they  expect  to  be  taken  care  of.    They 
bring  with  them  their  foreign  ideologies 
and  habits  of  acting  as  groups  under 
orders  of  powerful  leaders.    These  for- 
eigners generally  settle  in  the  congested 
areas  of  our  large  cities.    These  settle- 
ments resemble  foreign  countries.   Many 
of  them  are  plague  spots  and  are  satu- 
rated with  crime  and  undesirable  indi- 
viduals.   These  newcomers  do  not  easily 
adjust  or  afBliate  them.selves   into  our 
society 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  situation 
great  pressure  is  being  brought  on  the 
Congress  to  further  weaken  our  immi- 
gration laws  by  admitting  400,000  people 
in  the  next  4  years  from  the  displaced 
persons  camps  in  Europe.  Who  are 
these  people  and  why  should  they  be 
brought  to  this  country?  Mr.  George 
Meader,  investigator  for  the  Mead  com- 
mittee, has  this  to  say  about  them: 

These  persons  are,  for  the  most  part, 
penniless  and  do  not  desire  to  work,  but 
expect  to  be  cared  for  and  complain  when 
things  are  not  as  well  done  as  they  think 
they  should  be.  Mr.  Goldman,  the  UNRRA 
director  of  the  camp,  said  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  more  than  400  of  the  3.000 
to  do  any  work,  even  fixing  up  their  own 
dwelling  space.  When  he  did  get  any  work 
out  of  them  It  was  because  of  offering  special 
InducemenU  such  as  extra  cigarettes. 

Hearings  before  the  committee  that 
held  hearings  on  the  Stratton  bill  de- 
veloped the  facts  that  since  the  war  over 
7,000.000  displaced  persons  have  been 
repatriated.  Ninety  percent  of  some 
800.000  persons  in  some  300  displaced 
persons  camps  still  under  our  supervision 
could  and  should  have  been  repatriated. 
To  be  a  displaced  person  in  an  American 
camp  has  long  been  a  preferred  status 
since  the  most  of  them  have  been  much 
better  fed  and  clothed  than  have  others. 
Most  of  them  are  overweight.  Seventy 
percent  of  them  were  not  displaced  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  but  have  dis- 
placed themselves  and  flocked  into  our 
camps. 

While  a  few  good  people  remain  there 
the  most  of  them  are  undesirables,  even 
criminals,  and  black- marketeers,  who 
have  changed  their  names  and  gone  from 
one  camp  to  another  and  repeated  the 
performance.  Major  General  Rooks, 
Director  General  of  UNRRA.  in  a  state- 
ment appearing  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  June  4.  1947.  said  that  of  the 
7.000,000  repatriated  since  the  end  of  the 
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war.  not  one  substantiated  Instance  of 
persecution  or  reprisal  has  come  to  his 
attention.  Before  supporting  the  well 
organized  and  heavily  financed  drive  to 
get  these  people  admitted  to  the  United 
States  one  should  ponder  the  facts  that 
are  stated  above. 

If  our  country  is  to  remain  strong 
amidst  the  upheaval  that  has  followed 
World  War  n  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
give  first  place  to  our  problems  at  home. 
We  are  faced  with  a  serious  housing 
shortage  that  is  bearing  hardest  on 
our  veterans.  While  employment  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  this  coun- 
try there  are  still  several  million  un- 
employed. For  the  next  few  years  our 
veterans  who  are  now  in  school  will  be 
seeking  jobs  and  we  have  no  assurance 
that  we  are  not  faced  with  a  recession  if 
not  a  depression. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  have  a  full-dress 
Investigation  of  this  immigration  muddle. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  impress  the 
country  with  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation and  stop  the  fiowing  illegal  entry 
Into  the  United  States.    It  will  focus  the 
spotlight  of  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
every  town,  city,  and  State  and  help  to 
stop  the  flow  of  these  foreign-born  in- 
dividuals to  the  United  States  who  have 
ideas  and  ideals  of  human  rights  and 
hiunan  freedoms,  alien,  and  hostile  to 
those  of  America.    Indeed  this  whole  im- 
migration problem  needs  close  scrutiny 
and  a  thorough  investigation.   We  cannot 
afford  to  let  any  undesirable  individuals 
who  have  communistic  tendencies  and 
who  will  not  make  a  contribution  to  our 
way  of  life,  enter  the  United  States. 


Danger  of  TransportatioB  Monopoly  to 
Oar  Entire  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1947 

COOD-BT  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  these  bills  exempting 
railroads,  trucking  companies,  air  Unes, 
and  other  Interstate  carriers  from  prose- 
cution under  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws. 

This  legislation  is  sought  and  spon- 
sored by  officials  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroads,  abetted  by  other 
freight  forwarding  interests. 

I  guess  every  Member  of  Congress 
knows  this.  The  lobbying  for  this  bill 
has  been  notorious  and  complete. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  this 
is  the  worst  bill  offered  to  Congress  in 
the  past  25  years.  It  means  economic 
slavery,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  mo- 
nopolies of  the  worst  sort,  with  regional 
cartels  in  every  business  in  the  United 
States,  binding  hand  «md  foot  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation.  If  enacted  into  law. 
we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  completely  of 
the  United  States  transportation  sys- 
tems: railroads,  trucking  companies, 
water  carriers  and  pipe  lines  who  would 
be  authorized  to  agree  on  rates— rail- 


roads with  railroads,  railroads  with 
trucking  companies,  water  carriers  with 
other  common  carriers.  They  could  dis- 
criminate against  areas  and  sections  of 
the  United  SUtes  at  will. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  the  bulwark 
of  free  enterprise. 

They  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
market  place,  and  against  the  restraints 
and  evils  of  monopoly,  and  trust  agree- 
ments. 

The  antitrust  laws  Insure  the  freedom 
of  all  men,  wherever,  in  the  United  States, 
they  may  reside  and  engage  in  free  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  feel  safe  and  be  safe 
in  these  undertakings  and  businesses,  so 
far  as  dangers  of  monopoly  and  cartels 
might  adversely  affect  their  legitimate 
activities.  In  the  language  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  these  laws  would  guarantee 
to  every  one  "a  square  deal." 

To  enact  legislation,  under  any  pre- 
text, that  would  insulate  or  eliminate 
any  one  from  the  application  of  these 
laws,  is  monstrous.  And  yet  we  have.  In 
H.  R.  221,  section  (8),  page  4,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Parties  to  any  agreement  approved  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  (meaning 
section  5a  (b)  with  subsections  (1).  (2). 
(3).  (4).  (5».  (6),  (7).  (8>,  and  (9).  and 
other  persons  are,  If  the  approval  of  such 
agreement  Is  not  prohibited  by  paragraph 
(3),  (4),  or  (5),  hereby  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  with  respect 
to  the  making  of  such  agreement  and  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  agree- 
ment, etc. 

And  in  the  Senate  bill,  S.  110.  a  little 
more  adroitly  put.  the  following : 

(9)  No  agreement  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  (meaning  Sec- 
tion Sa  (b),  subsections  or  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  (7).  and  (8).  and 
no  conference  or  joint  or  concerted  action 
pursuant  to  and  In  conformity  with  such 
agreement,  as  the  same  may  be  conditioned 
by  the  Commission,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy,  or 
monopoly  In  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

And  antitrust  laws  are  aimed  at.  and 
make  unlawful,  contracts,  combinations, 
conspiracy,  and  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

By  these  bills,  such  contracts,  combi- 
nations, conspiracies,  and  monopoly  are 
blessed  and  made  legal,  if  entered  into 
or  carried  on  by  transportation  com- 
panies. 

Why  should  one  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
the  operation  or  application  of  laws 
against  monopolies  and  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce?  Why 
should  such  a  request  be  granted? 

This  is  a  dangerous  bill.  It  ought 
never  to  pass.  ^ 

Business  and  free  competitive  enter- 
prise have  the  right  to  be  protected  by 
law  against  monopolies,  trusts,  conspira- 
cies, and  combinations  by  carriers  or 
anybody  else. 

I  am  not  willing  to  make  these  things 
lawful  on  approval  by  any  person  or 
body  of  persons,  agency  or  commission 
or  bureau. 

The  transportation  systems  constitute 
America's  biggest  business:  and  this  sys- 
tem— transportation — substantially  con- 
trols every  other  business. 
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he  antitrust  laws  has  been 
inue  to.be  the  only  fortim 
correction  of  these  evils. 

rail  rate  structure  estab- 
illlcit  monopoly  has  pre- 
s4uthern  and  western  regions 
industries. 

these  industries  makes 
long    hauls,    stifles    the 
Industries,  and  unreasonably 
oopulation.  to  the  ov«r-all 
the  Nation     The  bill  would 
perpetuate     the    coercive 
c^trol  by  the  railroad  asso- 
transportation. 
of  the  House  bill  is  an  li- 
lt feigns  a  provision 
Co^amission  shall  not  approve 
establishing  a  procedure 
of  any  matter  through 
unless  it  finds  that 
opportunity  to  act 
determination  arrived  at 
procedure  is  afforded  to 
the  agreement  which  did 
the  determination, 
a  small  or  one  large  road, 
or  water  carrier  do  inde- 
a  determination  made  by 
1^    Nothing     Freight  that 
one  of  these  carriers  could 
?r  lines  within  the  associa- 
would  not  get  any  Inter- 


snare. 


jist 


between  the  various  forms 

transportation — railroads,      trucks, 

pipe  lines,  has  been  effec- 

curtail?d  through  Joint  action  be- 

or  (anizations  of  these  various 

tfansportation.    which    have 

conspired,   successfully,   to 

lev^l  of  rates  In  each  form  to 

C  oint.    This  notwithstanding 


the  fact  that  the  IntersUte  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  existent 

The  proposed  legislation  would  faclll- 
tate  the  strengthening  of  these  combina- 
tions in  each  mode  of  transportation  as 
amongst  the  several  forms,  and  as  well 
between  and  within  the  various  forms 
with  each  other. 

This  legislation  would  make  lawful  all 
such  combinations  intra  and  inter  the 
various  modes  of  transportation. 

Section  11  of  S.  110  would  approve 
whatever  may  be  the  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  m  Georgia  against  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.  and  others,  but 
only  so  far  as  any  announced  principle 
relates  to  the  parties  to  that  suit. 

This  may  help  some — but.  even  so.  not 
much— only  the  parties  to  that  particu- 
lar action. 

The  bills  comprehend  agreements  to 
fix  rates,  to  limit  services,  to  control  the 
construction  and  utiliiation  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. It  excludes  nothing  from  the 
conspiracy,  made  lawful,  but  pooling, 
division,  consolidation,  merger,  purchase, 
lease,  acquisition. 

Under  specific  provisions  of  t)oth  bills, 
the  transportation  industry  could  set  up 
and  perpetuate  a  private  government 
which  would  have  the  power,  through 
comtunation  and  concerted  action,  to 
control  rates,  facilities,  and  all  else  af- 
fecting transportation  in  every  form,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  limited 
nowhere,  except  possiblr  as  any  such 
combination  might  relate  to  the  parties 
in  the  Georgia  case  and  there  restricted 
very  litUe. 

The  immediate  origin  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  likely  the  e:cigencies  of  World 
War  II.  when  the  Government  was  the 
principal  shipper,  in  an  emergency,  and 
such  legislation  was  only  defensible  to 
meet  the  temporary  emergency  situa- 
tion. 

Now  it  has  been  seised  upon  as  a  per- 
manent machinery  for  the  control  of 
transportation  rates  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies,  acting  in  concert  to  the 
lasting  detriment  of  the  public.  It  ought 
not  to  be  allowed. 

The  phrase  "agreement  between  two 
or  more  carriers  concerning  or  provid- 
ing rules,  and  so  forth,  for  consideration, 
initiation  or  establishment  of  rates, 
fares,  charges,  including  charges  among 
or  between  carriers,  classification  divl- 
siorvs.  and  so  forth,  or  the  promotion  of 
adequacy,  economy,  or  efficiency  of  op- 
eration." Is  so  broad  as  to  authorize 
agreements,  combinations,  conspiracies, 
and  concerted  action  comprehending 
every  phase  and  activity  of  the  trans- 
portation field.  It  could  hardly  be 
broader.  The  shipper  will  have  no  re- 
course in  law. 

Now.  the  antitrust  laws  apply  to  "pro- 
tect independence  of  action  by  individu- 
al carriers,  and  to  preserve  the  area  of 
competition  within  the  lone  of  reason- 
ableness." 

Bnact  into  law  either  of  these  Mils  and 
that  public  protection  is  gone. 

As  the  law  is,  the  several  carriers  are 
In  competition  for  business:  they  may, 
within  the  zone  of  reasonableness,  ac- 
quire biisiness  by  the  adjustment  of  rates 
and  fares  so  as  to  retain  the  desired 
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with  Japan  or  Germany.  On  January  1, 
1942,  the  United  States  Joined  with  the  other 
principal  allied  and  asaociated  powera  in  the 
United  Nations  declaration,  by  the  provlsioni 
of  which  each  government  pledged  ItseU  to 
cooperate  with  the  goTemmenu  signatory 
thereto  and  not  to  make  a  separate  armistice 
or  peace  with  the  enemy.  Certainly,  thu 
obligation  cannot  lightly  be  brxished  aside, 
and  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  Justify  a  separate  peace,  unless  we 
had  exhausted  every  effort  to  negotiate  satis- 
factory terms  with  Russia  and  other  Allied 
and  associated  powers.  We  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  after  the  last  war,  but 
only  after  Germany  had  made  peace  with 
all  the  other  countries  that  fought  her  and 
only  after  Germany  had  a  government  that 
could  negotiate  such  a  peace. 

Mr.  BCBNHAM.  But  don't  you  think   that 
before  going  too  exhaustively  Into  the  legal 
side  of  it,  we  ought  also  to  look  at  the  facts? 
First  of  all.  we're  in  the  ridiculous  position 
of  paying  heavy  reparations  to  the  nations 
that  we  have  defeated;  second,  we  are  keep- 
ing Japan  and  Germany  in  a  situation  where 
they  are  plague  spots.  Infecting  the  entire 
world.     Japan  and  Germany,  in  a  healthy 
condition,  are  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
world,  and   it  should   »>e  our  aim  to  make 
them   so:    and    third,   we   are   allowing    the 
Soviet  Union  to  carry  on  its  policy  of  sabotag- 
ing all  of  the  world  which  it  does  not  con- 
trol.    If  we  don't  taiie  the  leadership  and 
responsibility   for   stopping   that,   far   from 
bringing  about  a  situation  that  will  he  in 
accord  with  the  United  Nations  declarations, 
we'll  let  the  world  go  to  pieces.     I've  always 
imderstood  It  to  be  a  legal  principle  that 
when   one  party   to  a   contract  violates   its 
provisions,  not  in  some  minor  way,  but  In 
the  major  way  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has   broken   all   of   Its  contract   and   treaty 
provisions  during   these   past  several  years, 
then  that  contract  becomes  null  axul  void. 

Senator  Thomas.  The  trouble  with  that  is 
that  there  are  more  than  Just  the  United 
States  and  Russia  parties  to  a  contract.  As- 
sume that  we  made  a  separate  treaty  with 
Germany  or  with  Japan,  what  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  the  world?  The  rest  of 
the  world  hasn't  made  peace  with  either 
country.  Therefore  It  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  sustain  wliat  agreement  we've  nvade 
with  Germany  and  Japan,  and  that  puts  us 
more  than  ever  against  the  whole  world  in 
sustaining  two  new  governments. 

Mr.  BCRNHAM.  But  the  question  is  not  our 
going  alone,  but  our  willingness  to  take  the 
leadership.  Now.  take  Japan,  for  example. 
I'm  convinced  that  If  once  we  gave  the  word, 
the  British  Dominions.  Prance,  and  China, 
who  are  the  main  other  parties  concerned, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  ahead  with  us. 
Senator  Thomas.  Yes,  that  may  be  true, 
*  but  see  what  happens  to  your  world  organ- 
Uatlon,  the  United  Nations.  You're  back 
again  into  a  bloc  system.  You're  back  exactly 
where  we  were  after  we  organized  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  States  refxised  to 
go  along. 

To  Judge  from  the  standpoint  of  history 
and  the  speed  with  which  we  move  on  now 
the  United  Nations  is  not  doing  very  badly: 
Japan  U  not  doing  very  badly,  when  you  real- 
ize that  she  was  a  completely  crushed  nation 
in  a  war  which  she  herself  brought  on  her- 
self and  Germany  herself  Is  not  doing  badly. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  read  the  charges 
against  the  German  war  criminals  and  find 
that  practically  every  charge  ends  up  with 
the  breaking  of  a  covenant,  the  breaking  of  a 
treaty,  and  that  Russia,  the  United  States 
and  other  nat'ons  were  represented  on  the 
court  that  tried  those  men.  the  worst  moral 
stab  we  could  give  to  the  whole  world  woiUd 
be  to  forget  our  pledged  word. 

Mr  BtJBMHAM.  But  the  problem  Is  not  the 
question  of  breaking  a  treaty.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  already  broken  every  treaty  of 
Importance  In  which  she  is  engaged,  includ- 
ing   the    Potsdam    Conference    agreement. 


which  la  supposed  to  cover  the  German  ques- 
tion. Now.  Germany  at  the  present  moment 
is  living  at  the  lowest  economic  level  con- 
ceivable, lower  than  even  after  the  last  war. 
I'm  basing  myself  here  in  part  on  the  figure 
which  the  Hoover  committee  has  presented 
in  Its  formal  reports  to  the  President.  Fur- 
thermore, it  isn't  a  question  of  whether  we 
like  the  Germans  or  whether  we  think  they 
deserve  to  starve  or  not.  The  problem  is 
that  they  now  have  become  a  plague  spot 
that  infects  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Senator  Thomas.  By  making  a  separate 
peace,  you  merely  bring  conflict  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  BuKNHAM.  The  confUct  already  exists. 
The  Soviet  Union  already  goes  ahead  with 
its  own  policy  in  eastern  Germany;  it's  in- 
tegrating it  Into  lU  own  territory.  It's  en- 
listing the  Nazis  into  the  Communist  Party. 
It's  using  the  German  factories  to  build  up 
Soviet  war  potential.  Instead  of  that,  it 
seems  to  me.  we've  got  to  begin  with  what 
we  have.  We've  got  to  get  together  with 
England  and  with  France,  integrate  the  re- 
maining zones  of  Germany;  permit  the  Ger- 
mans to  work  for  the  well-being  of  Europe. 
Senator  Thomas.  Accept  your  own  thesis — 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Are 
we  going  to  make  a  peace  with  Russia's  Ger- 
many separately? 

Mr.  BuRNHAM.  We  will  have  to  begin  with 
what  we  have. 

Senator  Thomas.  In  other  words,  we've  got 
to  drive  Russia  out  of  Germany.  Is  that 
your  proposition?  That  isn't  making  a  sep- 
arate peace;  that's  starting  another  war. 

Mr.  BtTRNHAM.  But  you  cannot  be  in  favor 
of  the  present  policy  we  are  foUowlng  in 
Germany.  That  policy  Is  Independent  of 
Russia.  It  Isn't  a  question  of  being  against 
Russia;  it's  a  question  of  whether  we  allow 
Russia  to  be  a  millstone  around  our  neck. 

Senator  Thomas.  If  one  believes  In  the 
concept  of  one  world,  he  cannot  fall  to 
agree  that  the  malting  of  a  peace  is  decided- 
ly a  Joint  enterprise.  If  we  were  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  now,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  failure,  a  recognition  that  all 
hope  for  peace  through  collective  security 
and  cooperative  action  has  been  lost.  While 
we  may  reach  that  point  eventually,  soirely 
we  do  not  want  to  admit  failure  imtil  we 
have  exhausted  every  effort. 

Mr.  BtJRNHAM.  But  no  one  is  proposing — 
ISi.  Hoover  hasn't  proposed  and  certainly  I 
would  never  propose — to  make  peace  next 
week  or  the  week  after  next  with  Germany. 
The  problem  is  the  direction  tliat  we  are  to 
take — whether  we  are  to  take  an  Independent 
direction,  together  with  our  friends  In  the 
democracies.  In  the  British  Dominions, 
France,  and  Eiigland;  whether  we  are  to  go 
ahead  without  waiting  to  find  out  whether 
Russia  la  going  to  sabotage  further,  as  she 
sabotaged  consistently  for  the  past  2  years; 
whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  build  up  Ger- 
many In  a  way  that  would  guarantee  that 
it  could  never  again  be  a  military  menace, 
but  at  the  same  time  can  Integrate  Itself  In- 
to the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
In  my  own  opinion,  this  policy  should  be 
adopted  In  such  a  way  as  to  look  forward  to 
a  United  States  of  Europe,  a  Europe  united 
both  economically  and  politically. 

Senator  Thomas.  Now  you're  getting  right 
around  to  my  own  camping  ground.  I  have 
a  resolution  with  Senator  Fulbright  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
I've  been  standing  for  that  ever  since  the 
days  of  Brland. 

Mr.  BuRNHAM.  I  certainly  agree  with  you 
a  hundred  percent  on  that  resolution  and  I 
hope  It's  going  to  come  to  discussion. 

Senator  Thomas.  We  can  go  ahead  with 
that,  but  not  if  we  break  promises,  because 
you  cannot  build  up  any  respect  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe  If,  for  Instance,  we  forget 
our  pledged  word  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world. 


Mr.  BtniNHAM.    Well.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
not  only  with  reference  to  tne  United  State* 
of  Europe,  but  with  reference  to  the  goal  of 
a  world   government,   you   and   I   are   com- 
pletely in  accord.     Our  debate  really  Is  on 
how  to  get  there.    How  long  are  we  going 
to  wait  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  buUd  up  its 
own  Fortress  Eurasia  as  a  bastion  from  which 
It  plans  to  attack  the  rest  of  the  world? 
How  long  for  It  to  sabotage  all  the  world 
outside  of  the  Iron  curtain — to  prevent  re- 
covery In  Germany,  to  use  its  Communist 
Party,  perhaps  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
try  a  coup  to  take  power  In  France,  to  tiae 
It  to  prevent  anything  getting  done  in  Italy, 
to  use  It  throughout  South  America  to  carry 
on  antl-Unlted  States  propaganda  there,  to 
refuse  to  come  to  any  agreement  In  any  con- 
ference since  the  war,  unless  that  agreement 
is  entirely  on  Its  terms?     Are  we  going  to 
wait   till   the  November  conference  of   this 
year  and  then  a  conference  a  year  from  that 
November  and  2  years  from  that  November — 
meanwhile,  the  world  steadily  going  down- 
ward, perhaps  into  a  catastrophic  economic 
depression    and    perhaps    Into    the    opening 
stage  of  a  new  war? 

Senator  Thomas.  Russia  has  got  to  reform 
herself,  unless  she  Is  completely  inunobillzed 
or   completely   destroyed   by   war.     Now,   it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  is  to  take 
the  study  of  Russian  history  and  see  how 
much  progress  she's  really  made  and  then 
see  how  we're  coming  along.    I  surely  don't 
want  to  stand   In   favor  of  the   single-will 
state  anywhere  In  the  world;  I  do  not  like 
communism,  but  I  do  like  to  deal  fairly 
with  people,  and  I  think  If  the  United  States 
remains  In  Its  great  moral  sphere  and  leada 
the  world,  she  will  gather  support  from  all 
sides  to  such  a  place  that  you'll  find  Russia 
coming  along  in  due  time.     That  is  slow, 
but  that's  the  only  way  in  which  the  world 
has  ever  been  changed,   and   it's  the  only 
way  In  which  the  world  can  ever  be  changed 
In   a  lasting   way.     Let's  put   our  faith   in 
morals   first — and   Russia   will   come   along. 
you'll  see 

Mr.  Btjhnham.  But  you  can't  divorce  faith 
and  morals  from  facts. 

Senator  Thomas.  Let's  try  In  some  con- 
structive way  to  btaid  up  the  economy  of 
the  world  and  the  political  sensibilities  at 
the  world.  Let's  not  sioggest.  the  minute 
discouragement  comes  in,  to  turn  our  iMkcks 
on  all  the  prcMnlses  we  made. 

Mr.  BuawHAM.  How  are  you  going  to  re- 
build the  economy  of  Europe  without  get- 
ting the  German  economy  to  work — not  to 
work  J\ist  to  raise  the  level  of  the  German 
people  to  a  luxurious  standard,  but  to  work 
for  Europe  as  a  whole  and  thereby  far  the 
world  as  a  whole?     In  considering  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Japan,  I  think  the  situa- 
tion Is  far  more  developed  in  Asia  than  in 
Europe.     In   the   case   of   Japan,   you   now 
have  a  functioning  government.     You  now 
have   a   reasonable   development    along   the 
lines  that  we  had  planned  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  introducing  a  number  of  democratic 
reforms  and  achieving  some  stability.  In  be- 
ginning to  get  the  Japanese  people  back  to 
work.     You  do  not  have  any  underground 
in  Japan.    So  far,  the  problem  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  there  has  been  handled   ad- 
mirably by  MacArthur.     At  the  same  time, 
the  Japanese  food  supply  is  Insufficient  to 
feed  Its  people.     Moreover,  the  Industry  is 
operating  at  only  a  small  percentage  of  it* 
potential  capacity.     The  export  Industry  of 
Japan  Is  working  only  at  about  3  percent 
of  the  prewar  level.     For  the  sake  of  Asia, 
for  the  sake  of  the  American  taxpayer,  to 
eliminate  the  drain  of  more  than  a  hall  a 
billion  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  and  let  the  Japanese 
people  know  what  they  can  expect;   again, 
preserving  military  guaranties,  making  aura 
that  we  retain  a  position  in  which  we  will 
be  able  to  guide  Japan  from  now  on.  we 
ought  to  let  them  know,  so  that  they  could 
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Inclined  to  Ignore  her  claims  to  a  place  among 
the  great  powers;  too  ready  to  become  im- 
noti^nt  with  her  stubborness.  too  oromot  to 


pected  to  live  wh<dly  on  nuts;  nor  can  Im- 
poverished nations  be  expected  to  pay  cold 

cash  on  the  line  as  can  Americans. 


munlcatlons.     It    Is    the    threat   of    public 
ownership. 

I  consider  thU  a  definite  long-range  prob- 
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But  there  are  already  indt- 
Chlna.  France.  England,  and  the 
are  quite  prepared  to  go 
Japanese  settlement. 

That's  fine — and  we  want 

United  States  auspices.     But 

^tates  and  Japan  cannot,  by  any 

imagination,   naake  a    peace 

T«ry  much  to  anybody  excej>t 

Itates  and  Japan. 
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untries  to  break  their  word  In 
Nations  Covenant?  Don't  you 
d  up  respect  for  It? 
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n  and  Germany      What  is  pro- 
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the  democratic  nations  of  the 
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1  >adership  of   the   United   States. 
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leadership,  as  it  must,  because 

go  ahead  and  make  the  world 

again — that  they  stop  the 
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Within  a  year  or  two.  If  the  world 
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re  make  a  separate  peace  with 
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the  one  In  which  it  is. 
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violated    treaty,    in    1942      It 

it  would  take  more  than  that  to 
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you  have  to  get  countries 

this  terrible  pall  of  fear  that 

now;  you  have  to  be  willing  to 
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ve    to    reestablish    export    and 

throughout  the  world. 
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already  been  upset  by  the  events  of  history, 
which  has  been  negated  by  the  actions  of  the 
major  other  party  to  the  contract,  is  now 
merely  a  millstone  around  our  neck,  which. 
If  wa  do  not  shake  it  off  and  get  rid  of  it 
and  adopt  an  Independent  course,  is  going 
to  drag  tia  and  the  world  along  with  us.  down 
to  the  bottom.  It's  time  for  the  United 
States  to  ^ee  what  its  responsibility  is.  to 
be  ready  to  act.  That  is  what  the  people  ot 
the  world  are  waiting  for— not  only  the 
people  outside  of  the  Iron  curtain,  but  the 
people  already  inside  It.  And  once  they  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  is  ready 
to  move  under  its  own  steam,  to  take  that 
leadership  openly,  we  will  find  that  the  dem- 
ocratic peoples  of  nhe  entire  world  and  the 
peoples  now  oppres.9ed  within  the  nondemo- 
crattc  parts  of  thf  world,  will  come  along 
with  us  and  build  a  genuine  democratic 
world  order. 


False  Econeiny 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.aRKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE'aENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  ';>  include  in  the  Rscoro 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Journal,  Springfield.  H!..  on 
July  16.  1847.  This  editorial  well  de- 
scribes the  folly  of  false  economy, 
otrnuciotrs  falsx  rroKOMV 

Congress  should  take  heed  of  facts  herein" 
s^t   forth.     They  relate  to  what  is  termed 
governmental  economy,  but  which  makes  the 
United    States   Governarjent   a   party    to   tax 
evasion  and  the  perpetrator  of  an  outrage. 

In  the  Springfield-Peorla.  or  eighth  United 
States  revenue  collection  district  62  thor- 
oughly trained,  efliclent  field  deputies  have 
been  dropped  from  the  employment  rolls. 

Because  of  inadequate  appropriations  these 
essential  employees  have  been  removed  from 
office  to  save  their  relatively  small  salaries. 

This  same  form  of  economy  is  being  car- 
ried out  not  only  here  but  in  other  districts 
It  is  vitally  impor'^nt.  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress heed  this  exbortatlon  to  examine  the 
facts. 

In  this  district  alone,  the  63  employees 
dismissed  from  their  position  have  a  record 
of  delinquent-tax  (x^llections  during  the  lastj 
year  of  $2.30«.no 

Those  are  astounding  figuires.  and  they 
ofltclal. 

In  other  words,  that  production  of  delln- 
qtient  taxes  by  tho^e  small-salaried  men  who 
collected  an   average  of  approximately  $40.- j 
000  in  delinquent  taxes  last  year  per  man,, 
has  suddenly  been  suspended. 

Some  men  on  the  list  of  discharged  em«-^ 
ployees   accounted    for   collection    of   delin- 
quent  taxes   In    the  sums  far   In   excess   of 
•  100.000  e.ich  per  annum. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  field  organization] 
in   this  collection  district   is  disrupted   andj 
the  Treaaury  Department's  policy  of  equal* 
iaed  taxation   is  tt^mporarily  abrogated. 

Under  this  peremptory  order  of  false  econ- 
omy not  only  is  tax  evasion  encouraged,  but 
the  burden  uf  taxation  which  tax  evaders 
should  be  compell*d  to  share,  is  placed  en- 
tirely upon  the  shoulders  of  honest  tax- 
payers. 

Furthemore.  those  underpaid  and  over- 
worked, thoroughly  efficient,  conscientious 
employees  tuiTe  devoted  liberally  of  their 
time  glvlnc  ■aalst^.nre  to  taxpayers  in  prep- 
aration of  returns.     Curtailment  of  the  force 
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Inclined  to  Ignore  her  claims  to  a  place  among 
the  great  powers;  too  ready  to  become  Im- 
patient with  her  stubbomess.  too  prompt  to 
shrug  off  her  demands  for  security.  But, 
they  add.  It  ought  to  be  clear  by  this  time  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  save  Etirope  that 
without  Prance  they  will  never  succeed.  In 
any  European  council,  therefore,  her  voice 
should  get  the  same  attention  and  her  views 
carry  the  same  weight  as  those  of  any  present. 


Nut-Marketing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  OSECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  S.  1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
several  times  before  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  pUght  of  the  filbert 
growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  May  I 
again  emphasize  the  dangerous  situation 
confronting  this  valuable  segment  of 
American  agriculture.  The  following 
editorial  written  by  Phillip  Bladine.  who 
is  extremely  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject, should  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  this  editorial  from 
the  McMinville  (Oreg.)  Telephone  Regis- 
ter of  July  17.  1947,  in  the  Record: 

NTJT8! 

Whatever  other  people  may  think  of  the 
situation,  the  nut-marketing  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  just  plain  "nuU"  to  growers 
In  Yamhill  County. 

Cause  of  complaints  is  the  forecasted  im- 
portation of  around  30,000.000  pounds  of 
filberts  from  the  Mediterranean  area  into  this 
country  this  year.  From  September  1946  to 
May  1947  total  shipments  reported  were 
24  682  433  pounds  of  fllberls.  representing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,600,000  loss  to  domes- 
tic growers.  The  loss  will  be  greater  this 
coming  season. 

Importation  of  filberts  Is  figured  as  a  direct 
loss  by  local  growers  in  this  way :  Prices  paid 
for  filberts  early  last  season  were  as  high  as 
38Vi  cents  a  pound.  Alter  Mediterranean 
nuts  moved  onto  the  market,  local  growers 
were  forced  to  cut  prices  to  as  low  as  17' i 
cents  a  pound  in  order  to  move  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  last  year's  crop.  Had 
this  cut  in  price  not  been  made.  It  is  believed 
that  growers  would  still  have  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  1946  crop  on  hand. 

Indications  now  point  toward  a  bumper 
crop  of  filberts  this  year;  consequently,  the 
marketing  situation  will  be  more  acute,  come 
fall  than  It  was  last  year  unless  something 
constructive  Is  done.  However,  even  growers 
apparently  cannot  suggest  any  remedy  so 
long  as  the  present  administration  "con- 
tinues to  carry  out  the  policy  formulated  by 
Cordell  Hull  and  fostered  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  to  encourage  foreign  Impor- 
tations of  goods  even  at  the  expense  of  do- 
mestic production." 

Unfortunately  put  growers  are  not  in  the 
same  picture  at  aU  with  producers  of  some 
of  the  other  foods.  Europe  as  a  whole  will 
be  needing  large  quantities  of  American- 
grown  foods,  insuring  a  substantially  high 
price  for  those  foods  for  months  to  come. 
Just  why  filberts  from  the  Mediterranean 
area  could  not  be  routed  in  larger  numbers 
to  feed  hungry  European  mouths  is  a  com- 
plicated problem-H>erhape  more  political 
than  gastronomic.    Persons  cannot  be  ex- 


pected to  live  wholly  on  nuts;  nor  can  im- 
poverished nations  be  expected  to  pay  cold 
cash  on  the  line  as  can  Americans. 

Basically,  there  is  only  one  real  solution 
to  the  problem;  and  that  Is  protection  of  the 
domestic  market  by  establishing  tariff  bar- 
riers. So  long  as  the  administration  will  not 
entertain  thoughts  of  erecting  those  bar- 
riers, "there  Is,'  as  John  E.  Trunk,  manager 
of  the  Northwest  Nut  Growers  Association 
states,  "nothing  we  can  do  about  It  until  we 
have  a  change  In  administration:  and  this 
wont  be  for  another  year  and  one-half." 
Trunk  has  some  sound  advice  to  give  to 
growers.  He  says  'hold  on  If  possible.  Keep 
up  the  orchards  by  cultivation  and  pest  con- 
trol, or  grub  them  out  and  go  back  to  prunes. 
An  unkept  orchard  soon  means  no  orchard 
at  all." 

This  problem  Is  vital  with  filbert  growers, 
but  close  to  every  Oregonian.  This  State 
produces  nearly  21.000.000  pounds  of  nuts 
annually.  That  figure  represents  a  sizable 
revenue  and.  especially  In  Yamhill  county,  a 
large  portion  of  the  agriculture  Income  of 
the  region. 


Industrial  Nationalization:  America's 
Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted.  I  am  inserting  a 
most  timely  address  delivered  by  W.  G. 
Vollmer.  president,  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  before  the  American  Farm 
Bureau.  Southern  Regional  Training 
Schools.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on  July  14. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place  a  copy 
of  this  informative  address  in  the  hands 
of  every  American  as  it  presents  a  phase 
of  our  national  development  that  is  too 
often  overlooked  by  the  Congress  in  legis- 
lating on  our  transportation  problems. 

The  address  follows: 


INDUSTHIAL  NATIONALIZATIOJ* !  AMERICAS 

THREAT IS      INDUSTRY'S      UNINVITED      CtJEST, 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP,  MOVING  IN  ON  OUR  NA- 
TION, THE  WORLD'S  LAST  MAJOR  PORT  OF  IN- 
DIVIDUAL FREEDOM? 

For  more  than  100  years,  a  working  part- 
nership has  existed  between  the  railroads 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

This  partnership,  of  course,  is  unofficial. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  utterly  real.  The  farmers 
and  the  raUroads  were  the  ones  who  slowly 
rolled  back  the  sparsely  Inhabited  and  hostile 
Western  frontier.  That  was  a  task  which 
required  determination,  stamina  and  cour- 
age. 

Therefore  both  industries— farming  and 
railroading — are  fundamental  and  basic. 
And  there  alwa3rs  has  existed  between  the 
farm  and  the  railroad  a  dependency  of  one 
upon  the  other  throughout  this  historic 
partnership  period.  Both  have  suffered  ad- 
versity and  enjoyed  prosperity  side  by  side. 
Indeed  they  represent  a  firm  cornerstone  of 
our  national  economy. 

Because  of  this  long  and  close  relation- 
ship. I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  In  ex- 
amining with  me  a  situation  mutually  grave 
to  the  future  existence  of  railroading  and 
agriculture.  It  now  not  only  confronts  your 
old  partner,  the  railroads,  but  subsequently 
may  confront  you  and  every  basic  industry 
In  the  United  States— coal,  power,  steel,  com- 


munications.    It    U    the    threat   of    public 
ownership. 

I  consider  this  a  definite  long-range  prob- 
ability, not  an  immediate  one.  And  m  the 
InsUnce  of  the  railroads,  one  of  public  own- 
ership's chief  encouragemenu  is  that  under 
present  restrictions  they  are  experiencing 
great  difficulty  In  making  both  ends  meet. 
To  do  It.  they  must  be  permitted  to  earn  a 
rate  of  return  that  will  attract  private  capital 
In  volume. 

To  offer  a  plain  Ulustratlon— If  you  as  a 
private  citizen  have  money  to  invest  you 
probably  are  not  going  to  invest  it  in  the 
railroads  whose  current  earnings  on  Invest- 
ed capital  Is  slightly  less  than  3  percent. 
To  attract  your  money  In  volume,  the  rail- 
roads must  rise  at  least  to  the  6-percent- 
earning-power  level  on  capital  Investment 
which  Industry  In  general  offers. 

When  a  basic  Industry  such  as  the  rail- 
roads reaches  a  point  where  its  earning  pow- 
er Is  so  low  that  It  ceases  to  attract  such 
venture  capital,  then  the  Government,  of 
necessity,  must  step  In  and  run  things  on 
the  taxpayers'  money.  The  Government 
would  have  to  step  In  because  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  would  collapse  without  the 
mass  ifansportation  which  only  the  railroads 
provide. 

So  the  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  have 
the  railroads,  whether  It  be  under  the  com- 
petitive system  of  private  ownership  or  the 
noncompetitive  system  of  Government  mo- 
nopoly. It's  the  country's  choice  to  make. 
And  even  though  the  acVual  natlonallxatlon 
of  railroads  Is  In  the  distance,  symptoms  like 
their  subpar  earning  capacity  are  already 
here  and  must  be  fought.  It  is  true  that 
major  economic  change  comes  slowly,  some- 
times Imperceptibly,  and  thus  does  not  at- 
tract public  attention  until  a  crisis  is 
reached.  But  then  it  is  usually  too  late  for 
corrective  action.  The  damage  has  been 
done.  And  therein  lies  the  danger  of  this, 
the  gradual  drift  toward  public  ownership  of 
basic  Industries. 

Such  a  trend  Is  one  of  today's  uninvited 
isms  moving  In  on  our  Nation,  the  world's 
last  major  port  of  Industrial  freedom. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by 
Industrial  socialism  moving  in  on  us: 

At  a  meeting  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago. 
directors  of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America  with  great  solemnity  and  zeal  de- 
manded the  immediate  nationalization  of 
the  coal  mines,  railroads,  and  electric  power 
In  the  United  States. 

You  cannot  sell  an  organization  like  this 
short.  It  has  some  prominent  citizens  of 
this  C3untry  enrolled  as  members — and  they 
mean  business. 

So  let  me  repeat,  America  Is  the  last  great 
fortress  to  stand  between  world  socialism 
and  the  free-enterprise  system.  Russia. 
France,  and  Mexico,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
leading  powers,  already  have  succvunbed. 
Great  Britain  U  on  the  way,  with  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  transpor- 
tation  effective   January    1.    1948. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  now  stand  virtually 
alone  on  the  battle  line.  The  question  which 
we  must  consider,  and  ultimately  reach  a 
decision  upon.  Is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  Are  we  going  to  be  maneuvered 
Into  accepting  nationalization  of  basic  in- 
dustries, beginning  with  the  raUroads?  Or 
are  we  going  to  reject  it  as  a  false  economic 
concept  and  begin  to  strengthen  our  com- 
petitive system? 

That  question  Is  neither  presented  nor  de- 
slgTied  to  arouse  fear.  Instead.  It  Is  meant 
to  direct  attention  to  this  subtle  and  In- 
sidious movement  and  kindle  a  desire  to 
fight  it. 

Certainly  the  foUowers  cf  agriculture  are 
well  qualified  to  join  In  the  fight  against 
the  nationalization  of  basic  industry.  The 
fanners  of  the  Nation  are  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  resourcefulness.  Ingenuity  and 
courage.  And  this  represenUtlve  farm  group. 
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those  attrlb)  ites  In  cooperative  effort  to  fight 


American   railroads  over  a   quarter -century 
•go.    A  trip  on  a  F.ussian  train  Is  an  ordeal. 
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000.000  in  railroad  plant  to  get  »360,000,000 
worth  of  transportation. 


to  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions each  year  from  1935  to  1945;  30  per- 


this  without  feeling  toward  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  did  not 
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with  this  actual  example  of  the 
governments-operated  railway  system: 
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American  railroads  over  a  quarter -century 
ago.  A  trip  on  a  Rusalan  train  Is  an  ordeal, 
not  a  pleasure. 

And  on  Soviet  railroada.  passengers  are 
frowned  upon  for  traveling  a  distance  com- 
parable, for  examp'le.  to  that  from  San  An- 
tonio to  Bl  Paso.  To  make  sure  no  one 
travels  too  far.  passenger  fares  are  set  higher 
for  longer  distancea  than  for  short  ones. 

Another  interesnlng  practice  on  the  Rus- 
sian railroads  Is  their  peculiar  method  of 
bolstering  the  morale  of  the  employee.  A 
shock  corps  constantly  tours  the  system  to 
encourage  sflk-lency  and  loyalty  by  use  of  the 
persuasive  strong-arm  method. 

Although  the  British  Oovernment  does  not 
take  over  the  rallniads,  bargea.  trucks,  busaca. 
and  other  modes  of  tranaportation  until  next 
January  it  U  interesting  to  aee  how  ths 
shipping  and  traveling  public  la  going  to  bs 
affected. 

Under  the  Britiiih  transport  bill,  the  right 
of  the  shipper  to  select  the  kind  of  trana- 
portation best  suited  to  his  needs  is  dras- 
tically curtailed,  if  not  wiped  out  entirely. 
A  wholesaler,  for  example,  cannot  operate 
hl.«  own  truck  In  competition  with  the  State- 
operated  trucks.  He  will  be  forbidden  to 
drive  his  trucks  rr.ore  than  40  miles  from  iU 
base  of  operation.  A  San  Antonio  dealer 
would  be  unable  to  make  a  delivery  to  a  cua- 
tomer  beyond  the  radius  of  40  miles.  Nor 
would  you  gentlemen  who  operate  farms  bt 
permitted  to  deliver  your  products  in  mar- 
kets located  more  than  40  miles  from  your 
base  of  operation. 

That  gives  you  a  general  idea  of  what  real 
nationalization  of  transportation  means  and 
how  it  circumscribes  and  shackles  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  shipping  public  It  Is 
an  experience  which  «  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  care  to  share  with  their  British 
cousins. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  we  in  thla 
country  had  a  painful  example  of  Oovern- 
ment operation  c>f  our  railroads  during  ths 
First  World  War.  It  was  not  only  painful. 
It  was  expensive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Oovernment  In- 
creased freight  rates  35  percent  and  hiked 
passenger  fares  M  percent  back  in  1918.  ths 
railroads  lost  maaey  under  Oovernment  op- 
eration. To  be  soeclflc,  the  experiment  cost 
the  American  ta:cpayers  i3.000.000  a  day  In 
1918  19.  even  with  the  rate  Increases. 

In  World  War  n  the  railroads  were  pri- 
vately operated  nt  no  loss  whatever  to  ths 
taxpayer  In  fact  the  railroads  during  those 
4  years  1943-45  paid  an  average  of  nearly 
•4.000000  daUy  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  Guv- 
ernment. 

From  our  own  aad  experience  tn  govern- 
mental operation  of  the  railroads  and  from 
what  we  can  learn  about  the  public  opera- 
tion of  railroads  In  other  countries.  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  Americans  ars 
opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  our  trans- 
portation 8>-8tem 

But  more  than  passive  resistance  la  need- 
ed to  repel  public  ownership  In  this  coun- 
try Thla  la  one  Instance  where  the  easy-  ] 
going  American  will  have  little  opportunity  I 
to  undo  a  wrong  by  simply  passing  a  new 
law  in  Congress  Thla  Industrial  socialism 
Is  no  ordinary  enemy  to  be  treated  In  an  or- 
dinary way.  It  requires  planned,  effective 
antidotes  applied  in  liberal  doses  by  inter- 
ested organizations  atich  as  yours  and  thcj 
railroad  industry. 

One  of  those  e:Tectlve  antldotea  Is  a  strong 
railroad  public  relations  program. 

Proof  of  Its  Importance  to  Industrls 
battling  public  ownership  comes  from  m] 
British  railway  i>fflclal  He  was  asked  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  th«*  United  States  what,  in  hia 
opinion  the  British  railways  should  havs 
done  but  did  not  do  to  prevent  legislation 
for  government  ownership.  His  reply  was 
that  the  greatest  mistake  had  been  in  not 
carrying  on  an  ;idequate  campaign  of  pub- 
lic relations. 
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000.000  In  railroad  plant  to  get  8360.000,000 
worth  of  transportation. 

Well,  these  preceding  remarks  give  you  an 
Idea  of  the  mountains  to  scale  in  halting  the 
trend  of  industrial  socialism  to  the  United 
States.  And  in  any  event  you  gentlemen 
and  your  fellow  members  of  the  lederatlon 
are  Influential  components  of  the  American 
public.  What  you  have  to  say  upon  the  ques- 
tion will  have  an  Important  bearing.  Be- 
cause that  is  so,  I  commend  to  you  several 
suggestions  for  your  earnest  consideration: 

1.  Oo  on  record  by  resolution,  or  some  other 
suitable  instrument,  opposing  any  organiza- 
tion or  legislation  which  encourages  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  By  a  program  of  speeches  and  written 
material,  acquaint  the  membership  of  your 
organization  and  farmers  In  general  with  the 
evils  Inherent  In  the  nationalization  of  any 
basic  Industry.  This  should  get  special  at- 
tention through  vocational  agriculture 
classes  where  nationalization  of  farming 
could  be  shown  In  actual  practice  as  an 
example. 

3  If  you  t)elleve  that  an  adequate  return 
Is  needed  to  attract  private  capital  to  the 
railroads,  then  support  the  application  ol 
railroads  for  increased  rates. 

4.  If  you  believe  that  a  sound  and  solvent 
railroad  system,  privately  owmed  and  oper- 
ated. Is  essential  to  our  national  well-being, 
talk  to  your  friends  about  it.  and  enlist  their 
support  in  behalf  of  the  railroads"  applica- 
tions for  increases  In  freight  rates. 

What  happened  during  the  war  and  what 
has  happened  since  clearly  show  that  this 
country  must  have  adequate  rail  transpor- 
tation. Adequate  rail  transportation  cosU 
money,  but  Inadequate  transport  costs  far 
more.  The  way  to  better  transportation,  and 
cheaper  In  the  long  run.  is  through  giving  the 
railroads  a  chance  to  make  adequate  earnings 
now.  Such  earnings  should  not  be  less,  as 
an  average  for  railroads  as  a  whole  and  over 
the  years,  than  the  6  percent  which  9  out  of 
10  persons  think  is  no  more  than  a  fair  profit 
for  any  business. 

The  only  way  to  have  adequate  rail  trans- 
portation Is  through  continued  investment 
In  improved  rail  facilitieB.  The  only  way  to 
Insure  this  needed  Investment  In  the  ftrttwe 
Is  to  allow  rallroeds  to  earn  not  lesa  than  6 
percent  on  what  Is  already  Invested  In  their 
properties.  Six  percent  Is  approximately 
double  the  rate  which  railroads  are  expected 
to  earn  In  1947. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
railroads  seek  no  special  or  preferred  treat- 
ment  All  we  seek  Is  equal  treatment  and  the 
opportunity  to  survive  as  a  privately  owned 
and  managed  industry. 


Tobacco  and  Section  32  Funds 


to  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions each  year  from  1935  to  1945;  30  per- 
cent of  these  custom  receipts  provide  the 
section  32  funds.  These  are  rather  large 
sums  to  be  giving  anyone  to  allocate  who 
is  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  I  say 


this  without  feeling  toward  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  did  not 
hold  this  office  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

Here  is  an  official  report  on  the  use  of 
these  .section  32  funds  for  tobacco: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1947 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  section  32  funds  are  ob- 
tained by  setting  aside  30  percent  of  the 
custom  receipts  to  be  used  according  to 
law  to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
However,  this  has  developed  in  a  blank- 
check  assignment  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  be  used  for  various  and  sun- 
dry purposes. 

The  custom  receipts  have  been  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mUUons 


Tabli  IV.— U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

SBCnON    32 TOBACCO  PK<Xa*lCS 
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Total         * 

128.  Kb 
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l,0!».iti7  1    »,  1»4,7»7 

3.4e» 

S.WI 

1 

riu-  Urtilwcr  .•\|)0»inKi>t  pitHjrani  was  dosipnwi  |»ini:irily  torelua-  the  niarieel  oi  sjurplus  lo« -fraOc  dark  tobacon. 
FeitiliuT  |.roc1ii«vl  under  tljW  i>roranj  wa?<li.;<t rihut.il  Uirnely  to  «  stitulions  „.,„,..„.  „,„.rt..in  iv.->v,„iow. 

Thi  iiiroHne  iiueclicide  |.r<>Brani  «.«<  originally  an  at  tempi  to  remove  bunlensotne  furpluw!^  of  cxTtatn  'J  I*' «'«•*[■ 
trade  dark  tohawiy.  and  laassute  |)rodiirtion  o(  iie<N!.Hl  .|u.intiii.>s  of  nirotine  sulfate  for  use  in  uimh-i leMles.  I^ U-r, 
fuJ^^ar  «il  .':f  hilp;>rted  nuiieru.b  s.uh  u-^.U-.Ti.  tu...  and  limtUM  tlK  uva.b|bil.tyoUT.tu«l  domes! «-m«teriaU- 
eoptx-r  and  arsenic- foniierly  us«>d  in  the  niauulartun  ai  iuiecHcu.e5.  .Nk-oiuk-  suUaU'.  a  tobacco  ««yt»odurt,  «as 
used  as  a  sub.-^liUHe  in  i  uri  ioi  these  ^K-a^ce  materhd.". 


We  have  all  heard  our  tobacco  friends 
state  on  the  lloor  that  tobacco  had  not 
cost  the  United  States  Treasury  a  dol- 
lar. Maybe  not  directly,  but  the  above 
is  a  way  it  was  done.  You  will  note  that 
these  funds  were  used,  first,  to  subsidize 
tobacco  fertilizer  made  I  presume  from 
the  lower  quality  tobacco.  Grind  it  up 
and  subsidize  the  sale  as  fertilizer.  Let 
United  States  Uxpayers  pay  for  it;  sec- 
ond, the  subsidy  of  using  tobacco  for  in- 
secticide: third,  the  use  of  the  section 
32  funds  to  subsidize  the  exports  of 
tobacco. 

Incidentally  our  tobacco  friends  have 
had  erected  for  their  avowed  protection 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  to- 
bacco seed.  This  was  the  worst  trade 
barrier  ever  erected  by  any  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  30  percent  of  the  custom  receipts 
on  wool  were  over  $45,000,000  in  1946. 
Will  it  not  be  wonderful  to  use  these 
funds  by  inviting  more  and  more  imports 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and 
furnish  more  blank  checks  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  subsidize  soil  de- 
pleting crops  like  tobacco  and  cotton? 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  what  use 
of  the  section  32  funds  will  be  made  in 
1947.  There  are  too  many  political  and 
sectional  pressures,  and  the  Secretary 
should  not  be  subjected  to  them.  Any- 
way, now  you  have  the  oflacial  informa- 
tion as  to  where  over  $9,000,000  has  gone, 
and  the  next  time  you  see  the  tears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  pleaders,  you  will  at  least 
have  official  evidence  as  to  exactly  where 
some  of  these  section  32  funds  have  been 
distributed.  I  expect  to  add  on  a  few 
of  the  other  "special  privilege"  groups 
that  have  been  enjoying  special  consid- 
eration by  the  use  of  these  section  32 
funds. 

Of  course  this  crop  provides  large 
amounts  of  funds  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, through  the  many  domestic  taxes. 
However,  do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable 
public  policy  to  secure  funds  by  import- 


ing (me  group  of  agricultural  products 
and  .submit  to  sectionism,  and  crop  pref- 
ferences  in  its  distribution  of  section  32 
funds? 


Imperialism  Diet  Hard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  CELLER-  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Hon.  Wahren  R.  AtJsnit, 

United  States  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations, 

Lake  Success.  N.  Y. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Austin:  Dutch  Imperialism 
Is  o:i  a  rampage  against  Indonesia.  Native 
Indonesian  troops  are  being  used  to  spray 
wltb  machine  guns  their  fellow  Indonesians. 
For  three  and  a  half  centuries  the  Dutch 
hav«!  ruled  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the 
pickings  were  always  good.  There  were 
precious  meUls,  petroleum,  sisal,  and  the 
patioons  of  the  House  of  Orange  were  tlM 
main  beneficiaries. 

Tae  war  changed  aU  thla  and  the  Indo- 
neaians  demanded  their  Independence. 
They  wanted  a  share  of  their  own  prcduc- 
tivlny,  resources,  and  labor. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Dutch  Ck>lonlal  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  had 
not  lived  up  to  the  agreement  signed  on 
Maich  27.  Actually,  the  attack  by  the  Dutch 
was  begun  while  negotiations  on  different 
provisions  of  the  agreement  were  atUl  going 
on.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in  well- 
informed  quarters  that  the  Dutch  took  an 
arbitrary,  high-handed  attitude  and  moat 
cerainly  made  no  attempt  to  exhaust  the 
ma<:hinery  of  arbitration  provided  for  in  the 
very  agreement  It  is  alleged  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  breached. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  tactics  employad 
by  the  Dutch  are  amairtng  and  shockiog. 
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Will  th«  Government  of  the  American  peo- 
ple rmlaa  a  hand  to  help  all  those  who  stand 
for  democracy  imd  individual  freedom,  or 
are  those  blessings  to  ba  iMtnrcd  for  Amer- 
lean  dtlaens?  Are  the  baale  Haues  of  a  war 
In  which  a  quarter  million  Americans  gave 
their  Uvea  to  be  so  quickly  forgotten? 

Will  a  proaperous  America,  untouched  by 
war.  refuse  to  risk  the  shock  of  Increasing 
iu  population  by  007  percent  in  a  year? 

The  displaced  persons  survived  naalam  and 
outlived  It.  Today  they  prefer  the  restric- 
tions of  a  concentration  camp  to  the  restric- 
tions of  communism.  They  were  on  our  slda 
in  the  war  and  they  arc  still  on  our  side. 
Are  we  on  thelr«?  That  is  the  real  question 
that  Congress  must  answer  before  the  world 


MeiUI  far  RIarit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JtUy  23.  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  now  thatl 
World  War  n  and  its  epics  of  valor  have 
gravitated  to  the  realm  of  the  historian. 
and  due  homage  has  be.n  bestowed  on 
our  mlhtary  heroes,  the  Nation  through 
its  Government,  has  begtm  to  assess  the 
equally  vtul  deeds  of  home- front  lead- 
ers.   It  takes  none  of  the  glory  from  the, 
combat   soldlt?rs   who  stormed  Tarawaj 
and   the   bea<hes   of   Normandy   to   ac-' 
knowledge  thiit  they  could  not  have  done 
it  alone — not  without  the  technical  and 
scientific   wizardry  of   Industrious   men 
and  womrn  who  labored  out  of  uniform.j 
far  from  the  danger  8ones. 

Among  the  military,  it  is  a  centuri* 
old  custom  to  reward  with  symbolic 
ognitlon  the  courage  and  heroi.sm  of  sol-^ 
diers  who  resoond  before  the  enemy  in  a 
maruier  that  is  above  and  beyond  the  call 
to  duty. 

This   past   war   was   an   all-out    war. 
Never  before  in  history  were  the  men  who 
shouldered  arms  so  gravely  dependent 
upon  their  bix)ther5  of  the  nation  whom 
they  set  out  to  defend.    The  problem  of 
devlslnc  newer,  superior  armament,  the 
maintenance  of  troop  health  and  morale 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  9ciene«| 
of  military  logistics — these  reached  ani 
apex  in  complexity.     To  solve  them.  •( 
civilian  army  strtiggled  mightily  within 
its  own  realm. 

Thus,  as  a  tribute  to  men  heralded  for 
their  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  performance  of  outstanding  serv- 
ices, a  grateful  Nation  has  created  the  j 
highest  awmrd  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  confer  upon  a  non- 
military  person — the  Medal  for  Merit. 

Wearers  oi  the  Madal  for  Merit  are 
heterogeneous  groop.  with  backgroun( 
as  diverse  as  the  Nation  itself.    It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  over-all  contribution  of  j 
each  medalist  had  a  profound  effect  upon  I 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war:  in 
fact,  that  is  the  very  measure  by  whic 
each  candidate  for  the  award  is  JudgedJ 

They  are  representative  of  the  varied 
skills  and  professions  which,  in  concert, 
have  built  this  Nation  into  a  towering 
world  leader  They  are  physicifUs.  diplo- 
mats, and  scholars:  chemi^ils.  engineers, I 
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for  Merit,  the  President  has  as  a  unit  of 
his  executive  department   a  Medal  for 
Merit  Board.     The  first  board  to  per- 
form the  function  of  investigating,  re- 
viewing, and  reporting  to  the  President 
on   the  qualifications  of   nominees   in- 
cluded the  'War  Cabinet"— the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  October  1945  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  board  composed  of  the  Honorable 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  former  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
as  chairman,  and  Lt.  Gen.  William  S. 
Knudsen    and    Mr.    Stephen   T.    Early. 
General  Knudsen  has  since  resigned,  to 
be  replaced  by  the  Honorable  D.  Law- 
rence Groner,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of    Columbia.      Justice    Richmond    B. 
Keech  Is  secretary  to  the  Board. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
eligible  for  the  Medal  for  Merit  provided 
that  he  has  performed  exceptionally 
meritorious  services  to  the  United  States. 
A  further  restriction,  added  by  Execu- 
tive order,  is  that  activity  must  have 
been  part  of  the  integrated  war  effort. 
Acts  of  heroism  and  courage  are  not. 
save  in  the  case  of  civilian  foreigners, 
considered    as    qualifications    for    the 

award.  ^  .    . 

The  Medal  for  Merit  may  be  awarded 
posthumously.  Among  those  honored  in 
this  manner  were  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
wartime  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation:  labor  leader  Sidney 
Hillman:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank 
Knox:  and  Ernie  Pyle.  the  GIs  beloved 
war  correspondent. 

The  Medal  for  Merit  itself  Is  a  striking 
symbol  cast  in  gold  bronze.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Brig.  Gen.  R.  Townsend  Heard. 
United  States  Army,  retired,  and  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  among 
several  entries  indicated  as  suitable  by 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Fine 

Arts. 

General  Heard  developed  his  design 
from  the  obverse  and  the  little  known 
reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States.  Thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue 
field  form  a  new  constellation  depicting 
the  birth  of  our  Nation.  Dominating 
the  emblem  is  the  American  eagle 
perched  on  a  sheaf  of  arrows  banded  to- 
gether to  signify  the  solidarity  of  the 
Union  The  arrows  are  pointed  down- 
ward, however,  to  denote  the  noncom- 
batarit  nature  of  the  award. 

Inscribed  on  the  face  of  the  medal  is 
the  motto  "Novus  ordo  seclorum"— "A 
new  order  of  security."  The  laurel 
wreath  from  which  the  medal  Is  sus- 
pended', represents  the  traditional  sym- 
bol for  highest  achievement.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  written  The 
United  States  of  America"  and  For 
Merit."  A  blank  space  is  left  for  the 
name  of  the  medalist. 

As  is  the  custom  with  military  awards, 
a  Bronze  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  is  presented  in 
lieu  of  a  second  medal  when  an  indi- 
vidual again  performs  services  worthy 
of  the  honor.  The  Honorable  Cordell 
Hull  is  the  only  Medal  for  Merit  winner 
to  be  so  distinguished.  He  received  his 
first  medal  for  extraordinary  wartime 
service,  as  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  his  memorable  ac- 
complishments as  father  of  the  United 
Nations. 


Historical  precedent  for  the  Medal  for 
Merit— as  it  is  for  all  awards  and  deco- 
rations given  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Government — dates  back  to  a 
proclamation  by  George  Washington  on 
August  7,  1782.  The  Continental  Army 
had  scored  its  climactic  triumph  at 
Yorktown  and  General  Washington  was 
encamped  with  his  victorious  troops  at 
Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

From  headquarters  overlooking  the 
lordly  Hudson.  General  Washington 
publicly  proclaimed  his  desire  to  confer 
honorary  badges  of  distinction  on  his 
gallant  men.  He  created  the  Badge  for 
Military  Merit,  designed  as  a  purple 
heart.  <The  Purple  Heart  Medal  was 
reestablished  by  the  War  Department  in 
1932  as  an  award  to  troops  wounded  in 
action.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  proclama- 
tion General  Washington  made  specific 
reference  to  the  propriety  of  rewarding 
all  manners  of  achievement.  He  wrote : 
Not  only  Instances  of  unusual  gallantry, 
but  also  extraordinary  fidelity  and  essential 
service  in  any  war  shall  meet  with  due  award. 
The  road  to  glory  in  a  patriot  army  and  a  free 
country  is  open  to  all. 


There  are  263  recipients  of  the  Medal 
for  Merit,  including  one  Bronze  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  in  lieu  of  second  medal.  To  date 
there  have  been  forwarded  for  presenta- 
tion 292  awards  of  the  medal.  29  of  which 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  Medal  for 
Merit  Board  as  having  actually  been  pre- 
sented to  the  recipients. 

The  Medal  for  Merit  awarded  ':>y  the  Presi- 
dent to  civilians  only  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  other  friendly  foreign 
nations,  is  considered  by  him  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
is  to  the  military  who  contribute  behind  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  winning  of  a  war. 

The  Medal  for  Merit  stems  from  the  Badge 
for  Military  Merit.  America's  oldest  decora- 
tion, established  by  George  Washington  in 
1782      The  Badge  of  Merit  awarded  by  him 
was  originally  issued  in  the  form  of  a  purple 
heart     The  decoration  now  known  as  the 
Purple  Heart  was  reestablished  by  the  Army 
in  1932,  but  It  was  only  in  part  a  revival  of 
George   Washington's    original   order   for   it 
is  now  awarded  only  to  persons  who,  while 
serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  are  wounded  in  action  against 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States.    The  Legion 
of  Merit,  awarded  to  military  personnel,  and 
the  Medal  for  Merit,  awarded  to  civilians  only, 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  671,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  approved  July  20,  1942.  for 
the  purpose  of  rewarding  outstanding  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance  of 
duties  in  furtherance  of  the  war  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  serve  to  cover,  with 
the  Purple  Heart,  most  of  the  general  objec- 
tives  of  General  Washington's  ordfer  of  1782 
to  reward  services  In  a  position  of  responsl- 
bUlty.  honorably  and  well  performed. 

The  names  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Medal  for  Merit  follow: 

Acheson,  Dean 
Adams,  James  8. 
Adams,  Philip  F. 
Aldrlch.  Winthrop  W. 
Alexander,  Henry  Clay 
Allison,  Dr.  Samuel  King 
Amberg.  Julius  H. 
Anthony,  George  A. 
Appleton.  Sir  Edward  Victor 
Appley,  Lawrence  A. 
Armstrong,  Edwin  Howard 
Armstrong.  Paul  G, 


Bach>ir,  Dr.  Robert  Fox 

Barniu-d.  Chester  I. 

Batcheller,  Hlland  O. 

B.itt,  William  L. 

Behn.  Sosthenet  / 

Bell.  Frank  B. 

B3ll.  Laird 

Berlin.  Irving 

Bethe.  Dr.  Hans  Albrecht 

Blgg'jrs,  John  David 

Blaciett.  Prof.  Patrick  Ma3rnard  S. 

Blake.  Dr   Francis  G. 

Blardford.  John  B..  Jr. 

Boefchenstein.  Harold 

Boulware,  L.  R. 

Boyd.  John  Hervey 

Boyd.  William  R. 

Brickner.  Rabbi  Barnett  Robert 

Bro'wn.  Charles  E. 

Brown,  Lewis  H 

Buckley,  Dr.  Oliver  Ellsworth 

Burnell.  Dr.  Sterling 

Carroll.  Frederick  A.* 

Chenoweth.  Opie 

Cock  burn.  Dr.  Robert 

Col  Iyer.  John  L 

Corapton,  Dr.  Arthur  H. 

Creedon,  Frank  R. 

Culbert,  Frederick  P. 

Da  vies.  Joseph  E. 

Davies,  Ralph  K. 

Davis,  Elmer 

Davis.  Walter  Nlsbet 

de  Seversky,  Alexander  P. 

Detmar,  Charles  P..  Jr. 

Dewey,  Bradley 

Df  dge.  Joseph  M- 

D'Oller,  Franklin 

Dc.rr,  Goldthwalte  H. 

Draper,  Dr.  Charles  Stark 

Dulles,  Allen  W. 

Dunning,  Dr.  John  Ray 

Dvkstra.  Clarence  Addison    . 

Earle,  Dr.  Edward  Mead 

Eiistman,  Joseph  Bartlett* 

Piihy,  Charles 

Fiilrless.  Benjamin  F. 

F<;rmi.  Dr.  Enrico 

Folsom,  Frank  M. 

Ford,  Edsel  Bryant* 

Ford,  Henry  ' 

Forster,   Rudolph* 
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Third.  The  duty  collected  on  livestock 
products  makes  up  a  large  percentage  of 
the  funds  collected.  For  example,  the 
duty  collected  on  one  livestock  product 
alone,  like  wool,  has  accounted  for  from 
ninety-nine  million  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  collected.  This 
is  a  rather  high  percentage  of  the  total 
duties  collected  the  past  6  years.  The 
wool  alone  provided  25  to  35  percent  of 
the  total  custom  receipts  from  all  imports 
from  1941  to  1947.  Of  course,  there  has 
not  been  much  of  any  duty  collected  on 
soil-depleting  crops  like  cotton  and  wheat 
because  the  New  Dealers  put  an  embargo 
on  imports  of  these  products.  Tobacco, 
another  soil-depleting  crop,  has  trade 
barriers  around  it  higher  than  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Fourth.  The  .section  32  funds  obtained 
by  setting  aside  30  percent  of  the  custom 
receipts  you  can  see  come  largely  from 
duties  collected  as  the  result  of  importa- 
tion of  livestock  products.  The  use  of 
these  funds  is  subject  to  justifiable  criti- 
cism. Though  obtained  through  duties 
on  livestock  products  largely,  these 
funds  have  been  used  to  oversubsidize 
soil-depleting  crops.  For  example,  to- 
bacco has  been  ground  up  and  subsidized 
and  sold  as  fertilizer.  Export  subsidies 
on  soil-depleting  crops  like  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  cotton  have  been  paid  from 
these  section  32  funds.  These  funds  are 
also  used  to  subsidize  cotton  for  insu- 
lating purpo.ses.  cotton  for  bats  for  auto 
seats  and  cotton  for  paper  making. 

While  this  has  been  taking  place  we 
find  in  the  10  years  $5,000,000,000  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  name  of  soil 
conservation.  Fifty-three  cents  worth 
of  lime  and  40  cents  worth  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  of  cultivated  land  was  used  for 
the  whole  10-year  period  from  1937>  to 

1947. 

Fifth.  The  soil-conservation  and  fer- 
tility problem  is  a  large  problem.  It 
will  require  more  than  the  expenditure 
of  40  to  53  cents  per  acre  to  make  any 
showing  in  regard  to  soil  fertiUty  and 
tc  lime  needs  in  a  10-year  period. 

While  this  has  been  taking  place,  the 
hog  numbers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  reduced  by  40  percent,  sheep  num- 
bers by  35  percent,  and  cattle  numbers 
by  over  4.000.000  head  during  the  past  4 
years.  Then,  we  hear  complaints  about 
meat  shortage  and  meat  prices  when  the 
economic  rug  is  pulled  out  from  under 
the  livestock  industry  and  special-privi- 
lege legislation  is  continuaUy  fostered 
for  soil-depleting  crops. 

Sixth.  The  constant  demand  for  spe- 
cial privilege  legislation  is  apparent. 
The  manufacturer  of  many  commodities 
wants  high  duties  on  imports  of  the  fin- 
ished products  that  compete  with  their 
products,  but  they  seem  eager  to  obtain 
raw  materials  without  any  protection  to 
the  producer  of  the  raw  material.  This 
is  not  altogether  partisan  by  any  means, 
because  certain  prominent  members  of 
both  parties  support  this  position. 

Across  the  board  formula  that  is  based 
on  equality  to  each  group  of  our  society 
should  be  our  objective,  and  not  special 
privilege  legislation  for  the  few.  There 
have  been  more  vicious  trade  barriers 
erected  since  1935  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Regardless  of 
this  fact,  our  New  Deal  propagandists 


continue  to  deceive  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  p.nd  other  groups  with  their  hon- 
eyed words  about  a  reciprocity  and  a 
good-neighbor  policy. 

Seventh.  The  present  custom  receipts, 
though  large  in  dollars,  are  a  much  less 
percentage  of  the  national  incon  3  than 
in  the  1920's  and  1930's. 


A  New  Approach  to  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1947 
Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  by  David  Lawrence,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  News  of 
today,  under  the  date  line  of  July  25. 

1947: 

A  New  Approach  to  Russia 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Truman  doctrine  did  not  Improve  the 

relations    between    the   United    States    and 

Hufisid 

The  Marshall  plan  failed  to  win  the  con- 
fidence or  cooperation  of  Russia.  Instead 
of  stringing  along  and  sabotaging  the  plan 
by  stages.  Russia  has  bluntly  turned  It  down 
because  of  distrust  of  Its  true  purposes. 

Russia's  decision  andTier  directness  of  ac- 
tion Is  of  extraordinary  significance.  It  clears 
the  air.  For  It  reveals  unmistakably  the 
real  barrier  to  agreement  in  all  past  or  fu- 
ture conferences— mutual  distrust. 

The  cleavage  between  Russia  and  the 
United  SUtes  has  unsettled  the  entire  world. 
Reconstruction  waits.  Economic  stability 
waits.  Pear  of  war  and  even  the  talk  of 
inevitability  of  war  grows  on  all  sides. 

Such  a  situation  challenges  the  Ingenuity 
of  responsible  statesmen  and  calls  for  a 
searching  study  of  fundamental  causes. 

When  we  are  agreed  on  the  dlagnoBls.  we 
can  preacribe  the  remediea. 

It  iB  oversimplification  to  say  that  Russia 
has  one  Ideology  and  we  have  another  and 
that  what  Is  Involved  is  merely  a  rivalry  of 
systems  If  this  were  all  that  was  at  stake, 
the  matter  of  negotiating  agreemenU  would 
be  relatively  easy.  Separate  economic  areas 
in  which  one  would  not  impinge  on  the  other 
could  be  deUneated  and  an  adjustment  of 
one  economic  system  to  the  other  could  be 
developed.  ^     ^  ._,     ,     , 

But  the  basic  trouble  Is  not  Just  Ideologi- 
cal.    It  Is  deeper  and  hence  more  dangerous. 

MUTUAL    DISTRUST 

The  basic  caiise  of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  agree  In  International 
conferences  Is  mutual  distrust. 

Two  persons  s\isplclous  of  one  another  can- 
not write  a  contract  that  wlU  last  very  long. 
Every  phrase,  no  matter  how  carefully  writ- 
ten, can  be  construed  with  actual  or  poten- 
tial suspicion. 

America  distrusts  the  present  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. ,_    J.  ^x. 

Does  anybody  think  at  this  time  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  ever 
hand  over  to  the  Moscow  Government  the 
secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb?  Of  course  not. 
The  people  in  America  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  totalitarian  government  In 
Russia  would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  sudden 
attack  on  us  with  any  weapon  at  Its  com- 
mand if  the  provocation  were  present. 

Russia  distrusts  the  United  States. 

Does  anybody  think  the  present  Russian 
Government  believes  the  professions  of  un- 


selfishness and  the  many  expressions  of  dis- 
interested purpose  which  the  spokesmen  for 
the  United  States  utter? 

We  In  America  believe  our  own  spokesmen. 
We  cannot  understand  why  any  other  gov- 
ernment or  people  should  fail  to  see  that  we 
are  speaking  the  truth  and  that  we  are  sin- 
cere in  oiu-  altruistic  endeavors  to  help  the 
world  to  Its  feet. 

But  the  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  the  Russian 
leaders  do  not  believe  us  or  trust  us. 

NO  SOLtmON  IN  WAR 

Is  the  answer,  then,  a  war  of  decision? 
Wars  settle  nothing.  They  merely  change 
the  personnel  of  governments  and  a  few 
boundaries.  They  promote  economic  chaos, 
multiply  controls,  and  deprive  individuals 
of  rights  and  liberties.  They  do  not  conquer 
peoples  except  for  a  short  time.  Then  there 
is  a  resurgent  nationalism  and  a  stimulated 
hope  for  revenge  which  breed  new  fears  and 
new  distrust. 

When  will  statesmen  learn  that  the  prob- 
lem of  avoiding  war  and  healing  the  wounds 
of  war  Is  a  problem  of  learning  to  live  with 
other  peoples  on  a  basis  of  fairness  and 
equity,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  trxist? 

To  understand  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Russian  Government,  one  mvist  know  the 
background  of  the  Russian  regime  of  today. 
The  Russian  revolution  was  a  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Czars.  The 
standard  of  living  wr.s  so  low  and  the  people 
were  so  cruelly  exploited  that  the  revolution 
came  as  a  welcome  relief  to  the  masses. 

Fear  of  the  Bolshevik  menace  after  World 
War  I  led  the  western  democracies  to  inter- 
vene In  the  Russian  Internal  situation  In  an 
effort  to  help  the  counter-revolutionists. 
This  mistake  Is  now  acknowledged,  but  It 
has  left  scars. 

Even  f'uring  World  War  n.  when  we  were 
allied  with  Russia,  the  Moscow  government 
dlstnisted  all  Its  allies.  Cordial  conversa- 
tions between  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
and  Margv^ni  Stalin  were  based  on  expedi- 
ency. Concession  after  concession  was  made 
by  us  to  win  Russia's  aid  against  Japan. 

Russia  kept  her  word.  She  aid  enter  the 
war  against  Japan.  Had  the  atomic  bomb 
not  been  discovered.  Russia  would  have 
played  a  vital  part  In  keeping  the  vast  Jap- 
anese army  In  China  and  Manchuria  busy 
while  our  forces  Invaded  Japan  Itself. 

Then  came  VJ-day  and  the  beginning  of 
friction  between  allies.  Russia  dlstrxisted 
Britain  and  considered  us  100  percent  behind 
any  purpose  London  might  manifest.  The 
British  and  American  representatives,  on  the 
other  hard,  in  nearly  every  conference  evi- 
denced distrust  of  Russia. 

SECmUTT    PARAMOUNT 

An  important  fact  soon  emerged.  Irre- 
spective of  Ideology,  the  Russian  policy  re- 
verted to  that  of  the  czars.  We  observed 
Russian  patriotism  stimulated  by  the  war's 
achievements.  Flans  for  expansion  were  ad- 
vanced to  gain  security.  It  was  instinctive. 
deep-rooted.  Soon  the  secxirlty  argument 
overshadowed  all  else.  It  was  reminiscent 
of  the  bickering  In  1919  when  the  French 
cried  out  for  seciu-ity  and  were  denounced  as 
nationalistic  and  as  blocking  progress. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  no, need  for 
security  demands  If  there  were  no  distrust. 

Russia  today  considers  eastern  European 
countries  within  her  realm  or  orbit  for  se- 
curity reasons.  If  she  cannot  control  those 
countries  through  occupying  armies,  because 
It  Is  too  expensive  or  too  difficult,  she  seeks 
to  control  through  political  and  Ideological 
Instrumentalities.  Russia  wants  to  domi- 
nate eastern  Europe  as  the  United  States. 
In  her  opinion,  dominates  Latin  America. 
and  as  Britain  has  exercised  a  paramount 
Influence  In  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  In 
decades  gone  by.  We  fear  the  effecU  of  such 
expansion— we  regard  It  as  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Whenever  we  propose  economic  solutions, 
therefore,  the  Russians  see  political  schemes 
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not    Inerltable  between    our    two 
War  la  a  coafeaalon  ot  the  failure 
vat  BMiral  foree  eCeetlvely. 

not  be  impatient      We  wlU  not 
remove  the  germs  of  distrust  which 
creating  fears  and  suspicions  for 
36  years. 

is  not  one  of  accepting  or 

ifith  Ruaate's  Idaotagy  or  condoning 

y   her   totalitarian   dixripline    in 

with  her  own  people.     It  Is  recogni- 

how^Ter.  that  the  Ruaaan  people  are  in 

interniU    development    which    Is 

eoatollcated  by  the  bogey  of  tntema- 


atd 

tagHher 


be  expedient  for  the  Department 

nwhile  to  clarify  points  of  agrec- 

dlsagreement  and  to  consummate 

diplomats  used  to  call  a  "nfK>dU8 

This   implies  a  means  of  under- 

-an    agreement    directly    between 

Waah^ngton     Some  method  of 

mtnt  be  found,  if  only  on  a 

or  transitional  baaia.  until  a  more 

founttatlon  can  be  built     Itamst  tran- 

>ther  previous  agreemaBte  or  con- 

rapatuttons. 

our  own  sincerity  and  our 

faith  and  make  erery  sacrifice  to 

Then  we  can  succcaarully  ne- 

I  plana  and  help  with  all  our 

o  rattabllitate  the  world  and  bring 

to  mankind. 
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Rt€«r4  M  DmIIi  ami  DuMift  la  MitMwi, 


nrnmioN  op  rsmamdi 
HON.  MELYIN  fKICE 


ntTiis 


or  ULINiilR 

|Hora<  or  pirRcsiin'A'nvM 


WeiinrsdMW.  JiU»  23.  1947 

Mr.  PRId  of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wider  Iwjf*  to  txtwd  my  rtnariu  In  tht 
lUcoas.  1  inchide  a  Ublc  of  f»cis  pub* 
Xkahvl  in  [the  St.  LoiUa  tMo.>  Post-Dls> 
MitBh •AMmdior.  July  30  1947.  about  the 
NH  of  Id  I  and  damag^'t  tn  major  noods 
on  Um  Ml^Murl  and  MlukkMppl  Rivera. 

the  answer  to  this  problem. 
Iiiwlm  iBore  aad  more  serious?    The 
ipon    that    succeeded    in    the 
Valley-^    MLv<iourl    Valley 
Authorit) 


aam« 


Racoao  or  Da*rH  hsn  Damaob  im  MisaotJmi. 
ICiaaisaim  FLOooa 
Pacta  from  Weather  Bureau-Army  engl« 
neer  records  about  loaa  of  life  and  tangible 
damagea  In  major  floods  on  the  Ulaaouri  ind 
the  lHaalaaippi  Rivers — not  including  loss  uf 
aoU— follow : 

Miaaouai  amo  tjrm  Missiasim 

1903-3   (fiscal  year):   100  Uvea.  •40.425  000' 
damages. 

190a-«  (fls.al  year):  aiS.esi.OOO  dama 
no  deatha  reported. 


1934:   125  lives.  •38.»57.oai  damagea. 

1943:    17  Uvea.  a«ajM0.M6  damagea.  SO.i 
persona  evacuated.  l.MOJDtO  aoraa  Inundated 

1»«4:   14  Uvea.  •50.000.0ao  tfBBMgca.  5000<> 
persons  evacuated.  2.400.000  acrea  inundated 

1945:    8   Uvea.   •46.000.000  damagea.   40.000] 
persons  evacuated.  IJOO.OOO  acres  inundated 

1»4«:    S   Uvea,   •a.OOO.oao   damagea.    ao.COo 
persons  evacuated.  700.000  acrea  inundated 

1047:  a«  llvaa.  •111.000.000  damage*,  thou-. 
aaada  of  persona  evacuated 
Inundated,   aimaet  half  <tf   this 
flooded    wlce  or  more. 


trvpss  MI 


UPffi     (*aOVI    THK    OHM) 


1927:   •i9.611.S8S  damagea.  no  deaths 
ported. 

1943:  la  nvas.  •42.0a7.S71  damagea 

1944:    13  Uvea.  •32.883.500  damages.  20.1 
perauna  evacuated.  1.050iNK)  acres  inundat 

1945:   •14  938.000  daaM^aa.  no  deaths 
ported.     13.400    pertona    eTactiated,    461. 
acres  Ui undated 

1046:    7    Uvea.    •18.333.500    flsii^M.    8.200 
peraons  cvaciiatcd.  318.000  acres  inundated, 

1»47:   12  lives.  853.530.000  damages.  56.< 
persons  evacuated.  955.000  acres  inundat 
of  which  37  percent  supposedly  vas  protect4 
by  tovass. 

iail-ll  (Oseal  year) :  flO.OOO.OOO  dat 
no  den  tha  reported 

1927     100  Uvea.  •lSS.8a«.4«8  damagea. 

1044;  2  Uvea  •li  000000  damagea. 
persona  evacuated.  6.000.000  scraa  (1 
uncultivated  I  Inundated. 

1948     IS  lives.  •«a.8«0.0e0  damages.  88.' 
persona  evacuated.  8.009  000  acres  inundat 

1948:    821.700.000   dtimages.    1.000 
evacuated.    3.823.000    acrea    Inundated, 
deaths  reported 

1047     •1.000.000   daaM«sa.    1.800.000   ac 
Inundated,  no  deaths  upcmu.  few 
evacuated.  If  any. 


1 


(ttood 
):   10*4.  4)aa  feat:  1853    97  31     laas 

I.  ^JO:  laoa.  385:  laaa  ssas.  larr. 

MHO,  34.8:  1043.  389    ia44.  88:  1847.  «0J 

Mtaaourl  at  Hermann.  Mo.  lAood 
feel  I      1844    95  7  feet;   1881.  IS  7,    ISaa. 

itaa,  88.  laca.  8a.i:  laia,  aaa:  ia87. 

J:  !•«.  811:  ta44.  800:  ia47.  si 
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imNSZON  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Miaaotmi 

IN  thi  Moon  or  wanataanhTvrm 


Mr  ARNOLD.  Mr  Speaker,  a  great 
daal  of  opposition  has  been  registered 
to  the  cutting  of  appropriation  bl 
Much  of  this  opposiuon  has  come  fi 
particular  groups  that  taavo 
in  a  large  measure  by  tho  apendlng  _, 
the  Uxpayers"  money  through  the  varU 
oua   Federal-aid    programs    that    hai 
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employed  many  persons  who  are  singularly 
unqualified  to  hold  their  Jot)e  in  an  organi- 
zation as  large  and  complex  as  the  REA.  In 
one  Instance  a  top  policy  man  in  the  agency 
turned  out  to  be  a  man  who  had  started  out 
in  the  agency  as  a  chauffeur.  There  are 
other  cases  that  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
qualifications  of  persons  now  heading  the 
REA.  whose  Job  it  Is  to  serve  the  fanners  of 
the  Nation.  Those  are  the  things  your  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  cut  out  of 
REA  for  you.  the  taxpayers. 

Congress  has  stated  flatly,  and  you  will 
flnd  It  in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  that 
REA  work  wiU  be  permitted  to  move  ahead 
Just  as  fast  as  materials  are  available  for  the 
work.  That  statement  stlU  stands.  REA  this 
year  has  the  money  to  do  a  maximum  of 
work  with  the  available  materials.  To  be- 
lieve anything  else  is  to  fall  hopelessly  for 
some  vicious  propaganda  aimed  at  you  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  you  to  agitate  for 
more  funds. 

As  for  the  soU -conservation  program,  there 
again  much  propaganda  has  been  spread  at 
large  throughout  rural  areas.  This  time  the 
industries  which  would  lose  the  pocket 
money  coming  from  the  Treasury  are  com- 
plaining loud  and  long,  and  not  always 
truthfully.  Large  newspaper  advertisements 
telling  farmers  in  bold  letters.  "Your  AAA 
program  haa  been  stopped."  are.  to  me. 
shameful  and  misleading.  Facts  about  farm 
appropriation  cuts  are  being  distorted  by 
interests  that  are  all  for  themselves,  and  no 
one  else.  Such  advertisements  are,  on  their 
very  face,  admissions  that  these  interests 
would  rather  see  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
poured  back  into  their  own  pockets  than 
to  see  those  dollars  go  Into  the  Treas- 
tiry  In  these  good  times  to  buUd  up  otir 
Oovernment  financially  so  that  It  will  be  in 
a  position  to  help  the  farmers  when,  and  if, 
iMd  times  should  return. 

Meanwhile,  your  Government  is  stagger- 
ing beneath  a  debt  of  8258.000.000.000— 
•7.000  for  every  family  in  the  Nation— a  debt 
that  could  mean  chaos  for  us  all  if  not 
handled  carefully.  This  Congress  came  to 
Washington  with  a  mandate  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  horrible  state  of  the  Nation's 
finances.  We  have  t>een  doing  something 
about  it.  and  the  way  is  being  cleared  for  a 
smoother  road  ahead  that  wUl  permit  tax 
reductions  and  debt  reductions  and  l>alanced 
budgets.  Yet.  despite  this  bright  fact,  there 
are  still  groups  and  Interests  in  this  country 
that  care  less  for  their  own  Oovernment 
than  for  themselves. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  history  when 
It  was  so  viul  for  tis  all  to  take  the  "me"  out 
of  economy,  aa  now.  Most  everyone  Is  in 
favor  ot  reducing  spending,  cutting  out 
waste  and  all  nonessential  services.  Con- 
gress to  being  praised  tuitll  some  of  this 
budget  cutting  begins  to  touch  these  spe- 
cially favored  (oiks. 

When  these  interssU  begin  to  fsel  ths 
pinch  of  a  little  economy  In  Oovernment  sc- 
uvttiss  and  aarvleaB,  attar  an  era  of  some  IS 
years  of  racord>breaklng  governmenul  mis- 
managaonant  ot  the  uxpayers'  money,  then 
wa  begin  to  gat  telegrams  and  letters  making 
all  sorts  of  bowls  and  hollers. 

I  wish  everyone  of  this  Nation  could  tmdor- 
•land  that  to  fall  to  cooperate  m  the  eumnt 
•eallng  down  of  thass  bugs  FSderal  budgeu 
li  to  invite  chaos.  An  invitation  to  thU  sort 
Of  financial  ruin  is  an  Inviutlon  for  ths 
Oonmunlsu  to  uks  over  our  country. 

Sou  conservation  U  admittedly  one  ot  ths 
most  Important  programs  this  country  can 
continue.  Ths  Oovernment  began  It  when 
farmers  could  not  afford  to  institute  the  soU- 
saving  practicss  on  thslr  own,  and  plungsd 
Itsalt  into  debt  to  pay  for  itich  things,  and 
to  begin  such  a  program  on  the  farms  of 
America.  Now.  that  debt  has  been  Increased 
by  billions  mors  representing  the  cost  ot 
ths  war.     Ths  Oovernment  cannot  go  on 


spending  like  this  and  expect  to  survive.  It 
must  cut  back  aomewhere  and  this  Govern- 
ment has  faith  in  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Just  as  all  Americans  have  faith  in  their 
Government.  For  that  reason,  farmers  all 
over  America  should,  and  I  am  sure  do,  un- 
derstand this  situation  when  they  are  given 
the  real  facts. 

To  the  farmers  of  my  district,  and  to  every- 
one there,  I  say,  support  your  Government 
now  In  Its  efforts  to  get  back  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  your  Government  will 
still  be  here,  ready  and  able,  to  support  you 
when  you  might  need  it. 

Do  not  fall  for  the  propaganda  of  special 
groups  and  interests  who  try  to  undermine 
the  Government  by  seeking  all  the  advantage 
for  themselves. 

This  ends  my  radio  talk. 

Since  giving  this  address  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  has  gone  through 
the  Senate  where  some  items  were  put 
back  in;  then  to  the  Senate  and  House 
conference  committee  where  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  disagree  on  certain 
items.  It  therefore  required  special 
House  action,  and  this  time  I  decided  to 
go  along  and  help  restore  some  of  the 
funds  for  the  farm  program,  as  I  feel 
that  if  huge  sums  of  money  are  going 
to  be  spent  for  aid  to  foreign  countries 
our  own  farmers  might  as  well  have  some 
of  it. 

During  the  heat  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Farm 
Journal  for  June  1947.  which  I  consider 
good  advice,  not  only  to  the  farmer  but 
to  all  citizens  of  oiu-  country: 

THINK  BEFORE  WIRING 

You  may  be  asked  any  day  now  to  "write 
or  wire  your  Congressman." 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bills  are 
before  committees  and  will  shortly  be  on  the 
House  floor.  Everybody  has  a  pet  appropria- 
tion or  so.  Farm  organizations  and  other 
groups  will  be  asking  their  members  and 
friends  to  tell  Congress  not  to  cut  their 
favored  Items.  They  are  for  economy,  but 
not  that  much. 

We  have  a  pet  appropriation  or  so  of  our 
own — new  crops  research  for  one.  But  we  are 
sending  no  wires. 

More  important  than  any  single  appropria- 
tion or  any  single  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — more  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  might  say— are  these:  That 
the  Ooven\ment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  dollar  keep  their  strength;  that  the 
mammoth  debt  be  reduced;  that  taxes  be 
lowered  so  that  men  have  Inoentlva  to 
produce. 

These  things  can't  be  accomplished  unless 
Federal  expsnsss  are  sharply  lowered.  Ex- 
penses oant  be  lowered  except  by  cutting  »p- 
proprlsttons  and  cutting  them  hard, 

Before  anv  cltiaen  sends  his  wire  to  protect 
aome  t»vored  activity  let  him  ask  himself 
whether  ths  raducUon  ot  axpansea  and  taxes 
wUl  not  sarva  him  and  bis  country  batur. 

American  agriculture  managed  fairly  wall 
for  a  good  many  years  while  the  funds  ot  ths 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  only  one- 
tlfih  as  much,  or  svan  less.  Crops  will  stUl 
bs  hsrvested,  and  lltUs  pigs  will  still  msks 
pork,  whether  the  I>epartment  hss  two  billion 
or  two  million  to  spend.  We  believe  In  ths 
usefulneu  of  the  Deprrtment  of  Agriculture, 
but  right  now  we  shall  demand  no  more  serv« 
less  from  it  than  a  financially  bent  Nation 
can  afford. 

Here  U  one  plaos  where  farmers  can  take 
the  lead  to  reduce  Federal  expenses.  It  we 
must  write  or  wire  the  Congressman,  why  not 
tell  him  to  keep  on  whltUtng  ths  figvu-es 
down? 
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Features 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  23  Uegislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  naming  of  various  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  Antarctic  in  honor  of 
explorers  and  others  who  have  materially 
assisted  in  expeditions  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAMING  OF   ANTARCTIC   FEATURES 

Today,  I  learned  of  the  issuance  of  a  re- 
lease by  the  Department  of  Interior's  Board 
of  Geographic  Names  listing  some  8o0  names 
of  geographical  featuies  in  the  Antarctic. 
Tliese  names  were  based  on  the  names  ot 
the  individuals  who  had  first  discovered 
those  features  or  who  haVe  materially  as- 
sisted in  expeditions  there.  On  Inquiring 
as  to  Wisconsin  individuals  included  In  this 
list.  I  secured  some  Interesting  Information 
which  I  should  like  to  relate  now  as  a  meas- 
ure of  appropriate  recognition  and  lasting 
record. 

One  of  the  features  Is  known  as  Kohler 
Range  In  honor  of  the  late  manufacturer 
and  distinguished  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  Walter  J.  Kohler.  who  was 
one  of  the  supporters  of  the  second  Antarctic 
Expedition  and  who  helped  furnish  the  sea- 
plane from  which  Admiral  Byrd  observed  the 
range. 

BOARD'S    WORK 

The  naming  of  these  features  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  which  Is  directed 
by  Dr.  Meredith  F.  BurrlU.  Statutory  au- 
thority for  this  activity  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  previously  by  Executive  orders  was  re- 
cently given  by  the  Congress  In  S.  1262  which 
was  Just  enacted  on  Monday  by  the  House. 

According  to  the  description  of  the  work 
ot  this  Board,  it  Is  servUig  to  »>rlng  a  ra- 
tional and  relatively  standard  nomendatuie 
for  the  tint  time  to  areas  and  features  ot 
the  Antarctic,  thus  ending  the  long  bitter 
controversy  and  confusion  as  to  names  there. 

It  is  most  fitting.  1  believe,  thst  the  brave 
men  who  withstood  ths  worst  fury  ot  tha 
elements  should  receive  immorUl  recogni- 
tion for  their  explolU  by  having  featurea 
named  for  them.  It  is  anproprlata  too  that 
those  far-sighted  individuals  who  supported 
the  expedttloiis  should  recelva  a  similar 
honor. 

The  Antarctic  Is.  of  oourae,  a  region  ot 
Immense  strategic  Importanoa  both  because 
of  lU  location  and  because  ot  the  yet  almost 
undreams*  of  mlueral  wealth  there. 

XOKLia  kANOa 

Kohler  Range  to  which  I  have  referred  Is 
sn  extensive  mountain  rsnge  rising  to  around 
7.000  feet  above  sea  level  above  Walgreen 
Coast,  at  approximately  74*  south  snd 
stretching  from  around  102*  wast  to  114* 
west.  Ths  rsnge  was  discovered  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  IMO,  by  Rear.  Adm.  Richard  K.  Byrd. 
commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  Ant* 
arctic  Service  Expedition  in  a  fitght  from  the 
vessel  Bear.  The  range  bears  the  revered 
name  of  former  Oov.  Walter  J.  Kohler.  of  tha 
Badger  State. 
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which  we  have  all  worked  and  hoped  for.    We       herself  from  the  association  of  nations.  In- 
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Utali  CeRtenaial 


or 


ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


or  tTTAH 

a*   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednt'si  lay.  July  23  {legislative  day  0/ 

Wi  tlnesdau.  July  16  > .  1947 

TH  >MAS 


of  Utah.    Mr.  President. 

nimous     consent     to     have 

the  Appendix  of  the  R«co«d 

entitled   "Utah  Centennial," 

in    the   Washington   Evening 

21.   1947. 

>eing    no   objection,   the   edl- 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

follows : 


as 


OTAH    CBirTSMMIAI. 


Tbair    g^ntUe    neighbors    as    wall    as    the 

of  the  original  liormon  settlers 

the  centenary  of  the  anlval 

Toung  and  hu  followers  In  the 

Great  Salt  Lake      It  was  on  July 

t  tiat   the   cumpsny   of   Latter   Day 

their    president    completed    the 

ireartsome   march   from   Florence. 

hundred    and    forty-three   men. 

1.  and  two  children  finished  the 

members  of   the  party   wanted 

westward  to  California.     It  was 

decision  of  their  leadM  to  re- 

daaart.     "Tbia."  he  declared,     is 


tl» 


than  a  firm  dcftnltlon  of  purpose 

to  establtah   the  empire  Toung 

Portvinately.  be  raattHd  the 

of   tba   task.     His   caaHpIc   wss 

;h  to  serve  the  need  of  the 

;e.      bard      labor,      whole- 

on  went  Into  the  rnlerpnse. 

flats  around  America's  dead  sea 

and  planted      Water  from  th« 

was  brought  to  nourish  the  crops. 

rlty  was  designed  and  grad- 

Hundreds  of  smaller  cosnmunl- 

drgauized.     The  hostile  Indians  of 


coiipenitlc 


to  order 


the  area  first  were  fotight  and  then  sym- 
tematlcally  plscated  A  policy  of  isolation 
alowly  but  elTaettwIy  was  abandoned. 
Toung  created  the  8Ut«  oT  Dwnt  and  was 

its  governor  from  1848  to  1851.  Thereafter 
for  «  year*  he  was  head  of  the  territorial 
administration  under  Federal  control  When 
the  telegr.iph  line  came  in  during  the 
autumn  of  1861  he  sent  to  Wsshington  a« 
a  greeting  the  announcement:  "Utah  has 
not  secedeil  ■■ 

How,  a  c-ntury  after  the  disciples  of  Mor- 
oni   inaugiirsted    their    experiment    In    th«| 
sun-baked  wilderness,  the  sucrees  of  the  en- 
deavor    la     acclaimed     universally.     If     the , 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  past  are  no8{ 
fontotten     they   at   least   are  comprehended 
as   the  growing  pains  of  an  undertaking  of 
wurld-wlde    stKUiflcance. 

Nothing  acroinpllahed  by  Totwg  and  hla 
Immediate  adherenU  was  easy  to  do.  >:  d 
nothing  currently  being  attempted  by  ne 
heirs  of  their  genitu  Is  easy  Stalwart 
toUert.  filled  with  faith  In  themselves 
well  as  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  kept  the  dc 
The  praise  of  sllen  visitors  is 
portion   of    their  reward. 


Fa<ato  Price-Snppart  Pr«fran 
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or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

ur  sotrrH  casoiina 
IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATl 

Wednenday.  July  23  Heoislatire  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  IS  > .  1947 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolli 
Mr   Pre5ident.  much  has  been  said  ai 
written  in  criticism  of  the  Departm« 
of   Agriculture's   administration   of   tl 
potato   price-support   program   by   per^ 
.sons  with  little  or  no  real  knowledge 
agriculture    or    agricultural    marketli 
problems. 

One  of  the  mast  enlightening  article*] 
on  this  subject  yet  publi.shed  wa.s  ^*rit« 
ten  by  J.  M.  Eleazer.  extension-infor^ 
mation  ^pecialLst  of  the  Clemson  A. 
M.  College.  Clemson.  8.  C.  Born  on 
farm,  retired  a  farm  boy.  graduated  from , 
an  agriculture  college  as  an  agnculti 
scientist  he  worked  for  more  than 
yours  as  a  county  farm  demon.^tratK 
agent  Por  the  past  year  he  has  tei 
as  exter.slon- information  specialist 
the  South  Carolina  Exten.<:lon  Servl< 
and  is  generally  recognized  as  a  writ 
of  some  of  the  most  readable  and  ac- 
curate agricultural  journalism  in 
country  today.  His  writing-s  on  agrl 
tural  subjects  are  read  by  more  pers 
In  the  South  today  than  those  of 
other  man.  I  think  his  explanations 
aiKl  obK«>rvatlons  on  the  destruction 
Irl.ih  potatoes  which  was  .so  widely  crit- 
icized by  the  Ill-informed  press  of 
country  is  worth  the  attention  of  ev« 
ltont>er  of  thi.s  body.  I  therefore 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  RcccMtB  his  article  from  the  Gi"n< 
viUe.  S.  C.  News  of  July  20.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti( 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

In  June  I  saw  Irish  potatoes  tieing  dumf 
In  old  fields  in  the  low  country. 

Not  Ju«t  buahela  o(  them,  but  carloada 
tliem — msny  carloadi    and  at  many  places. 

On  one  piece  of  wasteland  we  visited,  t] 
had  started  dumping  the  day  b;fure. 
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would  destroy  your 
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which  we  have  all  worked  snd  hoped  for.  We 
shall  stand  firmly  behind  you  In  your  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  push  this  resolution 
through  Congress  and  we  shall  give  you. 
through  our  organization,  all  possible  sup- 
port In  this  most  vital  cause.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  World  War  III  we  must  make  the 
UN  effective  at  once  so  that  it  can  become 
the  Instrument  of  all  nations  to  prevent  war 
and  maintain  world  peace. 

iliODLrTowN  CmzENs  CoMitrrraz  fob 

Stzengthekinc    the    Uhttid    Na- 

TIOMS. 


Our  National  Security 
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or  N¥W  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in 
the  Reccrd  I  include  an  address  made 
by  me  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  Finger  Lakes 
Post  of  the  Veterans'  of  Foreign  Wars, 
at  Ithaca.  N  Y..  on  Friday  July  11.  1947: 

Mv  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  Fin- 
ger Lakes  Post  of  the  Veteians  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  Ithaca  which  Is  now  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  annlversaiy  of  Its  organization 
My  respects  to  thoee  of  your  comrades  who 
have  passed  along  the  pathway  of  life  a  step 
in  advance  of  those  of  you  whom  they  left 
surviving.  Together,  you  and  they,  formed 
and  nurtured  this  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  effectively  centering  your  com- 
mon interests  in  the  welfare  of  those  gal- 
lant soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  shared  the 
toll  and  pain  of  battle  on  foreign  soils  and 
waters  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  con- 
centrating yotir  efforts  as  American  citizens 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  America's  dream 
of  an  enduring  peace  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  Their  Utk  is  finished,  those  who 
now  rest  in  the  comforting  anns  of  eternity 
and  whoee  memory  we  revere:  but  yours  Is 
not  The  burden  still  rests  heavily  upon 
you.  the  living,  to  a  degree  probably  greater 
than  ever  before.  In  the  common  quest  of  a 
solution  for  the  settlement  of  Internal  dis- 
putes upon  a  basis  of  mutual  respect,  con- 
fidence and  justice.  Our  goal  requires  the 
best  of  thought,  talent,  patience,  under- 
standing and  determination  that  all  of  our 
citizens  can  muster  if  it  is  to  be  effective 
and  enduring. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  momentary 
restfulneas  which  a  fleeting  reverie  brings 
to  a  tired  and  troubled  soul,  pause  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  when  this  poet  was  first  organized  In 
1933,  a  quarter  century  ago.  The  war  to  end 
all  wars  had  been  fought:  the  principle  of 
freedom  for  self-determination  by  the  people 
of  alt  nations.  t>oth  large  and  small,  bad  been 
established;  military  machines  throughout 
the  world  had  been  dispersed;  a  new  family 
of  nations  had  been  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpcse  of  providing  the  mechanism  by 
which  International  accord  and  jtistlce  could 
be  attained:  a  disarmament  conference  had 
been  called  which  was  later  to  place  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  size  of  the  military  estab- 
IlshmenU  of  the  world,  destined  to  endure 
but  for  barely  a  decade;  and  America,  the 
great  colosstis  of  the  West,  who  had  suddenly 
grown  Into  full  International  stature  because 
of  her  unexpectedly  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  outcome  of  the  war,  withdrew 


herself  from  the  association  of  nations.  In- 
sisted that  the  price  of  her  membership  was 
upon  her  own  terms  and  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  her  sovereignty.  The  world  was  told 
that  we  would  have  none  of  the  troubles 
which  had  harassed  the  old  world  for  cen- 
turies and  we  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
way  to  stay  out  of  wars  was  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  to  live  alone  and  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Having  won  the  war,  a 
League  of  Nations  having  been  established, 
procedures  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
having  been  set.  we  decided  our  task  was 
finished. 

What  a  happy  outlook  that  was.  25  yeai's 
ago — our  responsibilities  In  foreign  affairs 
was  over  and  we  were  free  to  concentrate 
our  energies  in  a  frenzy  of  material  pros- 
perity. As  a  result  the  other  nations  con- 
tinued the  organization  and  development  of 
the  League  of  Nations  with  the  same  degree 
of  determination  for  its  success  in  the  pro- 
gram to  put  an  end  to  wars  as  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  vast  majority  of  nations 
which  organized  and  are  now  developing  the 
United  Nations  organization.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  charged  and  with  consider- 
able Justification  that  had  we  become  a  full 
and  participating  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  work  of  that  organization  would 
have  been  more  effective  and  the  likelihood 
of  World  War  II  would  have  been  averted. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  did  not  become  a 
memt>er  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
League  failed  to  avert  war. 

In  many  respects  the  condition  of  the 
World  today  is  similar  to  that  which  existed 
25  years  ago.  Another  great  war  has  been 
ended  and  the  nations  today  are  groping 
desperately  for  some  pattern  of  joint  action 
by  which  this  scourge  of  mankind  can  be 
stamped  out  for  good  and  all.  As  was  the 
case  then,  an  old  nation  has  arisen  in  great- 
ness and  power  with  vast  and  unknown  ma- 
terial and  manpower  resources.  Although 
much  of  its  fighting  and  effectiveness  was 
due  to  the  military  equipment  It  obtained 
from  our  Nation,  Russia  now  stands  as  the 
colossus  of  the  East.  Its  alms  and  purposes 
are  uncharted  and  unknown.  It  is  an 
enigma  in   the  family  of  nations. 

Once  more  the  people  of  the  world  have 
set  up  an  organization  fcr  international 
peace  to  which  all  nations  have  joined,  even 
Russia.  Although  the  organization  has  been 
In  existence  for  barely  2  years  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  during  which  the  sincerity 
of  the  member  nations  has  been  tested  and 
the  success  of  this  Joint  endeavor  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  made  apparent. 
In  spite  of  the  patient,  continuous  and 
determined  efforts  of  the  nations  to  make  a 
go  of  the  enterprise,  this  ono  nation,  the 
colossus  of  the  East,  has  thwarted  every 
effort  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  Her  membership  In  the 
international  organization  has  been  In  form 
only  and  not  In  substance.  The  net  result 
is  exactly  the  same  or  probably  even  more 
damaging  than  as  though  she  were  not  a 
meinber  at  all  as  was  the  case  that  other 
time  when  we  failed  to  join  the  League.  By 
being  a  member  and  participating  in  UN 
deliberations  and  decislonb  through  her 
wanton  exercise  of  the  veto  right  she  has 
been  able  to  completely  sterilize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization.  Her  purposes 
in  pursuing  such  a  policy  cannot  be  credited 
with  a  fear  of  her  territorial  security.  Gen- 
uine offers  have  been  made  by  the  other  re- 
sponsible powers  to  guarantee  this  to  her. 
The  only  purpose  which  can  be  seen  for  this 
course  of  conduct  is  that  through  the  failure 
of  the  United  Nations  a  complete  political 
and  economic  chaos  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  will  result  and  through  that  cha- 
otic condition  she  will  be  able  to  engulf  the 
world  under  the  banner  of  the  sickle  and 
hammer.  This  Is  a  harsh  and  disappointing 
conclusion  to  draw  from  her  condvict  and 
attitude,  but  one  which  is  entirely  realistic. 


What  then  is  the  wise  course  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  pursue?  The  world  looks  to  us  for 
guidance  and  leadership — we  must  not  fall. 
Our  recent  experience  with  faclsm  of  Europe 
is  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  tempt  us  with 
a  policy  of  appeasement  of  Russia.  As  it 
was  with  fascism  or  nazlsm  so  it  is  with 
any  "ism"  which  sets  as  its  goal  the  political 
and  economic  conquest  of  other  people; 
greed,  narrowness  and  selfishness  are  the 
meat  upon  which  they  thrive.  The  more 
they  acquire,  the  greater  the  concessions 
made  to  tixtxa,  the  more  they  desire  and  the 
greater  their  demands.  Appeasement  inev- 
itably leads  to  ccoifiict  or  capitulation.  Both 
<tf  theee  patbwaya  are  unthinkable  for  us  to 
follow.  Certainly  we  cannot  resort  to  arms, 
the  very  thing  which  we  seek  to  effectively 
outlaw  as  an  Instrument  of  na'lonal  policy. 
Just  as  certainly,  we  cannot  capitulate. 

There  is  an  avenue  of  procedure  available 
to  us  which  has  every  hope  and  possibility 
of  averting  both  conflict  and  capitulation, 
and  which  will  bring  al>out  the  degree  of 
international  security  and  accord  which  is 
the  next  best  to  a  complete  and  unanimous 
international  cooperative  effort. 

The  course  which  the  world  followed  in 
that  similar  effort  nearly  a  generation  ago 
points  the  way  for  us  in  our  present  dilemma. 
Just  as  they  decided  then  to  go  ahead  with 
their  plans,  hopes,  and  aspirations  with  the 
League  of  Nations  as  the  instrumentality  for 
the  removal  of  international  discord  with- 
out the  memticrslup  ta  Jam  United  Statca. 
the  colossus  of  the  west,  so  should  we  now 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  willing  nations 
In  the  formation  of  a  new  league  or  federa- 
tion permitting  those  who  are  not  yet  ready 
to  fully  perform  their  responsibilities  to  hu- 
manity and  civilization  to  carry  on  as  best 
they  can  outside  this  organizaton.  The  out- 
come of  such  a  venture,  though  supported 
by  the  fervent  determination  of  the  cooper- 
ating nations,  would  be  hazardous  and  un- 
certain, but  It  would  be  far  less  indefinite 
and  dangerous  than  the  cotirse  of  nations  as 
It  exists  today. 

Whatever  course  we  follow,  one  fact  should 
be  constantly  and  permanently  uppermost 
in  our  hearts  and  mind:  The  road  to  ever- 
lasting peace  Is  not  an  easy  road.  We  tried 
the  easy  road  a  generation  ago,  and  it  lead 
us  sharply  Into  an  abyss.  Until  such  time 
as  an  effective  and  unanimous  cooperative 
effort  is  made  by  the  family  of  nations  to 
insure  peace,  until  the  nations  of  the  world 
come  to  regard  human  life  as  the  treasure 
which  It  is,  and  until  all  peoples  realize  the 
futility  of  war,  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  preserve  our  own  security  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  military  establishment. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vast  standing  army  and  floating 
navy,  but  It  does  mean  that  all  our  people 
should  have  a  greater  understanding  of  and 
training  in  the  mechanics  of  war.  Such  a 
program,  though  abhorrent  to  our  peaceftil 
thoughts  and  historic  practices,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  has  been  urged  upon  us 
from  tne  very  beginning  of  our  country  by 
many  of  our  most  honored  leaders,  is  in- 
evitable so  long  as  the  vrorid  continues  in 
its  presently  seriovisly  disturtied  condition. 
Our  national  safety  and  security  require  that 
it  be  done. 

Furthermore,  we  must  expect  to  share  a 
portion  of  our  riches  and  resources  with  the 
much  less  fortunate  people  of  the  world. 
The  degree  of  this  sharing  can  t>e  deter- 
mined only  by  the  extent  of  our  willingness 
to  endure  some  sacrifices  of  material  pleas- 
ures for  the  reward  of  peace. 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic leaders  devote  their  thoughts  and  en- 
ergies to  the  dangerous  pitfalls  that  beaet 
us  nor  that  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
discovery  of  the  proper  solution  or  course  of 
action;  that  responsibility  must  be  ahared 
by  all  citizens  whose  love  ot  country  and 
desire  for  peace  dominate  their  couadoua- 
ness.     Upon  no  group  of  citizens  does  thla 
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fall    more    heavily    than    the 
<frfanizations   of   all   sKcs.    typee. 
Representing   as   they   do   the 
t  of  our  population;  having 
felt  the  pain  of  battle,  they  are 
position  to  urge  greater  sacrifices 
hich   are  much   leas   than  those 
part  of  war.     Nobody  knows  bet> 
that  the  security  of  any  coun- 
l^nmarily  from  the  hardihood  and 
character  of  iu  people  and  from 
ess  of  its  government  both  dnsn- 
ically.  and  politically.      Their 
improvement  of  their  own  lot 
their  comrades  must  always  be 
an  ample  consideration  of  the 
upon    our    national    economy 
corinectlon.  the  responsibility  cannot 
exoiusively  with  the  leaders  of  the 
<  irgantzatlons.    it   must   be  sensed 
the  individuals  themselves, 
cotifldent  that  the  members  of   the 
Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
the  full   implication  of   much 
said  here  today  and  are  ready 
their  part  In  the  fulfillment  of 
inued    obligation    to   themselves, 
snd  their  country       Let  us 
t^ceasingly  and  enthustsstlcally  to 
hen  those  who  follow  us  sre 
the  fiftieth   anniversary  of  this 
csn   point   with   pride   and   grati- 
product  of  our  endeavor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

O.    MINNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI 

THednesday.  July  23.  1947 


Mr 
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follows: 


KiNXJTSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
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the  President  and  Congress, 
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the  coal  miners  have  got  a  nice 
how    about    doing    aomethlng    for 

farmers. 

mostly  dairy  farmers  In  this  com* 

illlng    skim    milk    and    buticrfat. 

time   now   wo   have   been   getting 

>er  hundred  poxuids  for  our  skim 

15  cenU  of  that  goes  for  hauling. 

a  clear  profit  of  30  cents.     For 

«nts    we    can't    buy    a    gallon    of 

tractor  and  we  buy  in  the  bulk. 

to  buy  a  drink  of  whisky   the 

(rades  cost  30  cents  and  it  ukes 

.dred   and   fifty   pounds  of   skim 

for  that  drink,  and  a  bottle  of 

20  cenu.    A  package  of  cigarettes 

cents    so    that    takes    a    hundred 

i*im  milk  to  pay  (or  those,  with 

change. 

for  farm  machinery  have  been 
will  no  doubt  be  raised  suU  more 
Lhe  coal  will  coat  more,  due  to  tbe 
nlners  get. 

e  hsve  the  mistaken  Idea  farm- 
during  the  war  years,  but  most 
off  our  debts  and  were  just  getting 
t  when  the  slump  came. 

pounds  of  skim  milk  Is  sup- 
have   the   feed   value  of   one-half 
com.     Where   is   the  comparlaoa 
selling  at  t2ai   a   busbel?     How 
you  would   like  to  srcrk  for  such 
potitocB  as  a  fanner  dees? 


GoTemment  Scinirt  N«  Cwe-all  of 
Labor-ManafemcBt  Probleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirosjcLA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  R«PR«8KNTATlVE8 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr   McOONOUGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  | 
Labor-MaiMfenient    Relations    Act     of 
1947  was  passed  because  a  fairer  nethod 
of  settling  labor  disputes  in  the  United! 
States  was  urgently  needed;  and.  if  .some 
regulation  had  not  been  applied  to  strike* 
which  were  crippling  the  entire  economy  | 
of  the  Nation,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment seizure   of   industries  involved 
such  strikes,  a  policy  which  leads  dc 
the  road  toward  Government  owner 
Personally.  I  would  prefer  that  labor 
management  negotiate  and  settle  thet 
differences  without  the  necessity  of  Ped-u 
eral  legislation,  which,  of  course  woi 
be  ideal. 

We  in  America  do  not  want  govern- 
ment ownership  of  our  industries.     Wi 
want  freedom  of  enterprise  with  adequat 
Government  regulation  to  curb  inequaU^ 
ties  and  to  protect  the  best  interest 
labor,    management,    and    the    genei 
public. 

The  record  of  Government  seizure 
plants  during  the  war  has  proven  tl 
this  method  of  settling  strikes  actual 
tends  to  prevent  true  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  fundamentalJ 
rights  cherished  by  labor.     Graham  Pat-J 
terson  has  carefully  analyzed  the  effi 
of  Government  seizure  of  plants  in 
recent  article  in  the  Pathfinder  Mi 
z'ne   entitled   •Government   Seizure 
Cure-All."    I  believe  his  conclusions 
worthy  of  special  attention. 

TAUCurc  It  Ovca 

(By  Oraham  Patterson) 

covntNMrirr  sxizvbe  no  ctnu-Aix 

During  the  war.  the  Government  was  gii 
authorl'.y  to  aelze  and  operate  vital  indt 
tries  when  Isbor  disputes  threatened  to 
ihsir    operation.      When    these    special 
powers  e.xpired.   the  question  o(   the  adi 
ab  lity  of  renewing  them  was  raised 
is  Government  seizure  of  strike-threatet 
industries  a  good  thing? 

In  the  ordinary  labor  dispute.  Oovemt 
seizure  Is  unnecessary.    The  emergency  st 
provisions  of  the  recently  passed  Isbor 
should  be  effective  tn  most  cases      Oovf 
ment  SHlzure  should  be  considered  as  a 
tlonal  imltcy.  not  merely  in  relation  to 
mines.     If  sdopted  as  s  nstionsl  policy, 
could  too  easily  be  used  in  shipping, 
roads,    steel,   oil.   suto  manufacture,   put 
utllitleii  and  other  fields. 

The    principal    weakness    of    Government 
seizure  as  a  means  of  settling  laboi  dlsput 
is  that  it   tends   to  prevent   true  collectli 
bargaining.     We've  seen  what  happened 
the  coal  Industry  from   1943  to  1947  ui 
the    Smith -Connally    Act.      MUlUnt    lat 
leaders  can   force   the  seizure  of  Indi 
St  will,  merely  by  making  greater  deman< 
than  the  owners  can  meet. 

Government   seizure   of   an   Industry 
prove  a  boomerang,  for  once  tt  takes  pli 
the  Government  can  find  It  difficult  to 
ITnwise  labor  authorities  ususlly  resist 
turn  of  the  properties  to  their  private  ov 
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\Mt    Speaker,  un- 
ly  remarks  in  the 
[following  editorial 
Evening  Star  of 
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was  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  so-called 
war-service  employees — those  hired  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  during  the  war — should  be  the 
first  to  go.  It  was  expected,  of  course,  that 
thousands  of  these  woiild  be  retained  in  Gov- 
ernment service  after  they  had  taken  and 
paaaed  examinations  for  permanent  Jobs. 
But  in  those  cases  where  someone  has  to  be 
dropped  and  the  choice  must  be  made  be- 
tween a  career  employee  and  a  temporary 
worker.  It  was  and  is  the  plain  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  latter  shotild  be  the  one 
to  be  dropped. 

According  to  a  report  Just  issued  by  Chair- 
man Rixs.  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, however,  this  congressional  policy  has 
been  circumvented  In  some  agencies  through 
the  operation  of  a  "personal  patronage"'  sys- 
tem. This  means,  in  other  words,  that  some 
officials,  desiring  to  keep  on  the  pay  roll  per- 
sonal friends  among  the  war-service  em- 
ployees, have  been  staying  within  their  re- 
duced budgets  by  firing  career  workers.  This 
can  and  should  be  stopped. 

One  way  of  stopping  it  is  provided  by  the 
bill  which  has  Jtist  passed  the  Hotise  and 
which  provides  that.  In  reductions  of  force, 
permanent-status  ernployees  are  to  replcce 
any  war-service  workers  doing  comparable 
work  within  an  agency.  A  still  better  meth- 
od— if  it  is  made  to  work— lies  in  the  new 
Civil  Service  Commission  plan  to  extend  pref- 
erence to  career  employees  on  a  Government- 
wide  basis.  This  means  that  the  career  em- 
ployee, instead  of  enjoying  preference  only 
within  the  agency  which  employs  him,  would 
have  the  same  preference  as  egainst  any  tem- 
porary worker  doing  comparable  work  in  any 
agency. 

Presumablv  the  House  bill  bas  been  passed 
because  of  doubt  that  ^he  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission policy  will  be  enforced.  Eut  the  lat- 
ter Is  the  better  approach,  and  It  can  be.  and 
ought  to  be,  enforced.  For  if  the  career  em- 
ployees are  not  given  maximtun  protection, 
they  will  become  the  victims  of  grave  Injus- 
tice and  the  clvU-servlce  merit  system  can  be 
expected  to  revert  to  the  spoils  system  of  70 
years  ago. 


Friendly  Interckanfe  With  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  passed  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  Mr.*;.  Norma  Wulff,  now 
president  of  the  board,  establishing  an 
international  relations  curriculum  cen- 
ter in  Lincoln  High  School  of  our  city 
under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Guy  P. 
Vamer  who  was  named  coordinator. 
Since  then  the  center  has  taken  part  in 
numerous  programs  of  understanding 
and  of  International  significance.  They 
have  established  a  junior  council  of 
world  affairs  patterned  after  the  Cleve- 
land council  with  three  divisions,  the 
European,  the  Par  East,  and  the  inter- 
American.  Each  of  these  divisions  is 
meeting  twice  a  month  and  sponsoring 
assembly  programs  once  or  twice  a  se- 
mester. This  forward-looking  program 
of  our  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  is 
commendable. 

I  feel  Members  of  Congress  will  want 
to  know  that  some  of  our  future  citi- 
zens will  devote  themselves  to  a  realistic 


and  worth-while  good  neighbor  prograiri 
of  understanding.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude the  story  of  a  delightful  episode; 
of  free  interchange  between  this  coun- 
try and  our  Central  and  South  American 
neighbors  inaugurated  by  Lincoln  High 
School.  Thfe  students  and  faculty  of  the 
school  prepared,  printed,  and  sent  th« 
following  words  of  greeting  to  the  Min- 
isters of  Education  in  the  20  Latin-Amer- 
ican nations: 

Geography  has  made  us  neighbors  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Education  for  greater  In  ter- American  \m- 
derstandlng  has  made  us  friends  and  goal 
neighbors. 

Education  for  greater  International  tmder- 
standing  will  make  It  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can family  of  nations  to  work  together  l:a 
building  one  world  of  good  neighbors. 
George    Hnath. 
President.  Inter -American  Division, 

Cot-nciJ  0/  World  Affain. 
RtTTH  E.  DoasEY, 
Sponsor,  Inter-American  DixHsion, 
Council  of  World  Affairs. 
E.  G.  Bbtant, 
Principal,  Lincoln  High  School. 
Gvrr  F.  Varner, 
Assistant  Principal  and  Coordinator, 

International  Relations  Center. 

Typical  of  reactions  to  such  friendly 
gestures  is  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  daily  newspaper  Nove- 
dades  of  Managua,  Nicaragua: 

On  occasion  of  Pan-American  Day,  the 
famous  institution,  the  Lincoln  High  School 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  United  States  of  AmerKa, 
has  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Mariano  Valle  Quintero,  this  di- 
ploma that  we  take  pleasure  in  reprcduci-ig 
which  says,  among  other  things,  "Geograp:iy 
has  made  us  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  education  has  made  us  friends 
and  good  neighbors."  Dr.  Valle  Quintero  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Americanists  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  message  that  has  been  sent  to  him 
in  form  of  a  diploma  is  recognition  of  his 
achievements  toward  the  mission  of  ccn- 
solidatlng  the  unity  of  one  hemisphere. 

It  is  these  little  things,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  make  for  true  friendship.  We  of 
Cleveland  are  proud  of  sponsoring  such 
activities  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
in  charge  of  this  school  program  of  in- 
ternational study  and  understanding  a 
man  of  Mr.  Vamer 's  understanding. 
His  genuine  interest  was  responsible  for 
his  visiting  12  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  last  year  at  his  own  expense. 
He  plans  to  visit  the  remaining  coun- 
tries next  year. 

Who  knows  how  far-reaching  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  "unofBcial  ambassadors" 
may  be? 
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G»nservation  of  Our  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the 
only  chairman  of  a  legislative  committee 
In  the  House  who  resides  west  of  Kan.sas. 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  21  years.    When  my 


party  was  returned  to  power  last  fall,  due 
to  my  seniority  rating  I  had  the  choice  of 
one  of  three  committees — Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  Public  Lands,  or 
Labor.  I  selected  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  which,  under  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act.  includes  sJx 
former  legislative  committees,  namely. 
Insular  Affairs,  Territories.  Mines  and 
Mining.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
Public  Lands,  and  Indian  Affairs. 

The  merger  of  these  six  committees 
into  one,  under  the  title  of  Public  Lands, 
gave  to  it  the  responsibility  of  nearly  all 
of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  which 
are  principaUy  in  the  Western  States. 
In  selecting  this  committee  I  did  so  in 
the  hope  I  could  help  conserve  our  fast- 
dwindling  natural  resources,  particularly 
our  irreplaceable  oil  reserves  and  our 
forests. 

CONSOIVATION    0»   OtT«   rORISTS 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  a  member  of  the  California  State  Sen- 
ate, I  was  a  leader  in  the  good  fight 
to  save  the  Big  Basin  grove  of  redwoods 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  from  the 
woodman's  ax  and  the  big  lumber  in- 
terests. These  giants  of  the  forest  are 
known  only  to  certain  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  I  have  stated  before  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  they  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  living  things  in  the  world — 
they  were  there  when  Moses  was  a  baby 
in  the  bulrushes  and  when  the  Saviour 
was  carrying  His  cross  up  Calvary  Hill. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  historical  facts 
have  no  appeal  to  those  who  are  permit- 
ted 1,0  slash,  slaughter,  and  destroy  the 
remaining  forests  in  this  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  being 
cut  yearly  one  and  one-half  times  more 
timber  than  is  being  replaced  by  natural 
growth.  Last  year  over  1.000.000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  was  sliipped  out  of 
the  country.  Add  to  this  the  loss  by  dev- 
astating forest  fires,  also  the  terrible 
.  losses  due  to  forest  diseases,  particularly 
to  young  trees,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  limited  years 
when  this  country  will  be  completely  de- 
nuded of  its  forests.  The  SUtes  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  of- 
fer gruesome  evidence  of  what  is  sure 
to  happen  to  the  great  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  and  Mon- 
tana, and  to  other  States  that  still  have 
stands  of  timber. 

Congress  owes  it  to  the  generations 
to  follow,  in  the  years  and  centuries  that 
lie  ahead,  to  follow  the  wise  policy  of 
Belgium.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Germany, 
by  passing  mandatory  laws  providing  for 
selective  removal  of  trees  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis,  followed  by  immediate  refor- 
estation. We  should  Ignore  the  seem- 
ingly plausible  pleas  of  those  who  speak 
for  the  selfish  interests  which  would 
slaughter  and  slash,  without  discretion, 
for  profit,  every  remaining  stand  of  tim- 
ber left  in  the  United  States. 

on-   COKSIHVATION 

Oil  and  electrical  energy  are  two  of 
the  greatest  assets  in  our  national  econ- 
omy and  our  national  defense.  Our  na- 
tional petroleum  resources  are  limited 
and  every  barrel  of  oil  we  take  from  tte 
ground  is  gone  forever.    During  tbe  pftst 
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year  our  petroleum  resources  were  di- 
minished by  36  000.000  barrels  of  oil  used 
in  the  production  of  electrical  energy. 

The  Am  rican  Petroleum  Institute 
estimates  t  lat  the  oil  reserves  from 
known  petr  ileum  deposits  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1946  amounted  to 
slightly  ovi  r  20.000.000.000  barrels  of 
crude  oil.  Consumption  is  now  at  the 
rate  of  1.7)0.000.000  barrels  per  year. 
This  means  our  known  reserves  will  be 
exhausted  i  i  12  years. 

HToaoE  icrmic  powm  devklopmsnt 
'  Hydroelet  trie  power  is  inexhaustible. 
Every  reels  mation  project  developing 
hydroelectr  c  power  conserves  just  that 
much  of  ovr  oil  reserves  for  future  use 
and  extend;  the  life  of  those  reserves. 
Money  advi  need  for  irrigation  and  con- 
servation I  rojects  from  which  hydro- 
electric pow  er  can  be  developed  is  not  a 
Oovernmen ;  subsidy.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  America,  every 
dollar  of  wi  ich  must  be  repaid. 

There  is  no  honest  objection  to  the 
developmert  of  hydroelectric  power  by 
private  ca  >ital.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  po^  er  interests  have  no  moral 
or  proper  r  ght  to  interfere  with  public 
developmert  of  great  hydroelectric  pow- 
er projects  beyond  their  scope  or  with 
infant  proji  cts  which  are  made  econom- 
ically feajiiJie  by  Government  partici- 
pation. 

The  grert  Central  Valley  conserva- 
tion, irriga  ion.  and  power  development 
project  cou  d  not  be  financed  under  the 
terms  of  H  R.  2873  as  originally  intro- 
duced in  he  present  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  after  most 
careful  stu<  y.  amended  this  bill  and  re- 
cently repoi  ted  it  favorably  to  the  House 
of  Represe  itatlves  in  a  form  making 
possible  th  ?  continued  development  of 
this  <fcd  o  her  self -liquidating  conser- 
vation proj  ?cts. 

It  is  read  ly  apparent  from  the  several 
bills  now  pending  before  the  House  of 
Represent  a  ives  that  private  power  in- 
terests are  making  a  concerted  drive  to 
thwart  the  development  of  power  by 
any  other  n  cans  than  their  own.  These 
same  inteiests  have  historically  not 
shown  any  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
conservatioi  of  national  resources  that 
are  lost  by  use.  I  have  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  oil  for  power  de- 
velopment 0  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

By  the  ;  hort-sighted  policy  written 
Into  the  aipropriation  bill  by  the  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  for  the  E>e- 
partment  o '  the  Interior  the  completion 
Ot  hydroeltctrlc  power-producing  proj- 
ects would  be  delayed  for  years.  The 
Grand  Cou  ee  project  would  not  be  com- 
pleted for  19  years;  the  Himgry  Horse 
project  in  I  lontana  would  be  delayed  30 
years:  the  1  'alisades  project  in  Ids^o.  33 
years:  the  C  olorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect. 19  yetrs:  and  the  Great  Central 
Valley  project  would  not  be  completed 
until  17  ycjirs  from  now. 

Reclamation  is  no  longer  limited  to 
the  simple  reclamation  of  land.  Out  of 
It  has  grow  i  one  of  the  most  vital  prod- 
ucts necessiry  to  our  whole  economy — 
the  general  ion  and  transmission  of  hy- 
droelectric x)wer.  One  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  t  lis  work  is  the  great  Central 
Ya'ley  proj  ?ct  in  California. 


The  Central  Valley  project  embraces 
a  vast  empire  equal  to  the  combined 
area  of  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  one-half  of  New  Jer- 
sey. One  of  the  primary  objects  of  that 
project  has  been  to  save  over  a  million 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world  from  salt-water  infiltration.  Be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  imdertook 
this  project  more  than  50,000  acres  of 
land  had  already  been  destroyed. 

To  carry  out  this  project  it  was  nec- 
essary to  huild  two  large  dam.s — the 
Shasta  and  the  Keswick  Dams — capable 
of  developing  450.000  kilowatts  of  hy- 
droelectric power.  These  dams,  with 
their  power  development,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  entire  project  designed 
as  a  soil-conservation  measure,  but  also 
of  tremendous  importance  from  a  na- 
tional defense  standpoint  as  well  as  our 
peacetime  economy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OIU.AHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

AAr— ALMOST    OaOL'NDED 

How  can  the  American  people  look  on  the 
disintegration  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  with- 
out angry,  resounding  protest? 

How  c.in  citizens  watch  that  great  security 
safeguard,  so  recentl"  a  national  pride,  fide 
away  to  a  mere  shadow  of  Itself  without 
cotmtlng   the   almost   certain   consequences? 

l\'ery  few  days  brings  further  evidence  of 
the  dissipation.  ConaMer  the  latest  news  of 
this  sort.  Same  atjIM  ReservlsU  have  en- 
rolled for  piirt-tlme  flying  They  want  to 
keep  up  their  aviation  skills,  and  the  coun- 
try should  b«j  even  more  eager  to  keep  them 
In  trim. 

Yet  only  9.700 — barely  more  than  a  third- 
can  be  accommodated.  A  small  number  Is 
made  even  much  smaller.  Why?  Because  of 
the  heavy  trimming  of  the  Air  Forces'  budget. 

But  this  is  only  one  detail  in  what  General 
Eaker.  representing  General  SpaaU.  A.\F 
commander,  recently  told  the  National  War 
College  was  a  vast  "wrecking  Job  "  When 
VJ-day  came,  the  United  States  had  2.500.000 
men  In  lU  Air  Forces.  230  groups,  and  85.000 
planss. 

With  our  eiMmies  whipped  Into  submis- 
sion, extensive  reductions  In  our  fighting 
forces  of  all  kinds  wete  to  be  expected.  Ths 
AAF  went  along  with  this  reduction  pro- 
gram. It  proposed  a  postwar  force  of  400.000 
military  and  225.000  civilians.  It  asked  for 
12.000  active  planes  and  14.000  wartime- 
built  planes  In  stored  reserve.  This  was  a 
plane  force,  counting  the  stored  reserve,  of 
less  than  a  third  the  number  on  hand  when 
the  war  ended. 

Almost  overnight  contracts  Involving  more 
than  $12,000,000,000  were  tsrmlnated.  Prop- 
erty valued  at  t25  000.000.000  was  disposed  of 
as  surplus.  This  property  Included  mof* 
than  100.000.  airplanes  of  a  wide  variety  of 
types. 

With  the  redeployment  and  discharge  of 
personnel  went  the  cloelng  of  air  stations. 
More  than  000  air  stations  were  folded  up  in 
the  United  Statee  and  more  than  1.000  shut 
down  overseas.     Air  stations  that   were  not 
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In  the  first  place,  no  analogy  should 
be  drawn  between  Federal  reclamation 
projects  governed  by  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  and  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon project,  for  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween them.  The  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  a  special  case  and  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  specifically 
excepts  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  from 
treatment  under  it.  Thus,  for  instance, 
.section  18  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939  now  provides: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
MBmd  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45 
Stat.  1057)  as  amended. 

In  the  second  place,  neither  of  my 
colleagues  is  correct  in  asserting  that  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  now 
provides  for  a  50-year  period  within 
which  power  costs  are  required  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  requirement  in  the 
1939  act  governing  the  period  in  which 
power  costs  shall  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  is  that  they  shall  be  re- 
turned within  a  reasonable  period  of 
years  not  exceeding  in  any  event  the 
useful  life  of  the  project.  That  is  a 
reasonable  construction  of  the  existing 
law:  and  I  defy  anybody  to  quote  me 
from  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
any  provision  specifically  fixing  a  50- 
year  period  within  which  such  costs  shall 
be  returned  to  the  United  States. 

F.nally.  \t  is  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  78  years  is  a  period 
which  was  "picked  out  of  thin  air."  I 
submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  wholly 
inaccurate  and  wholly  unfair  to  the  com- 
mittee over  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
preside. 

In  arriving  at  the  78-year  period  for 
the  return  of  these  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Public  Lands  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  sought  to  achieve  two 
principal  objectives:  One,  to  establish  a 
definitive  period  for  the  return  of  such 
costs  in  order  to  meet  points  that  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  has  been 
anxious  to  have  written  into  the  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  of  1939,  a  definitive 
period  of  years  for  the  return  of  power 
cosUs.  instead  of  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  provide  merely  that  such 
costs  shall  be  returned  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  years  not  exceeding  the 
useful  life  of  the  project:  second,  to  fix 
upon  a  period  of  years  that  would  not 
handicap  the  Government  in  disposing 
of  the  Important  resoiirce.  to  wit :  Hydro- 
electric power  at  reasonable  rates,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  rates  must  be  sufficient 
not  only  to  re»,urn  power  costs  but  also  to 
return  a  large  portion  of  the  irrigation 
costs  of  reclamation  projects.    It  became 
necessary,  first,  then  to  consider  what  is 
the  average  useful  life  of  Federal  recla- 
mation projects.    In  this  connection  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  determined, 
after  mature  consideration  of  expert  tes- 
timony on  the  subject,  that  the  average 
useful     life     of     Federal     reclamation 
projects  is  in  excess  of  100  years.    It  de- 
termined, nevertheless,  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  that  such  useful  life  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100  years.    This  it  did  for  the  piu-- 
poee   of   applying   a   most  conservative 
measure  to  its  deliberations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  period  that  ought  to  be  fixed 


for  the  return  of  the  power  investment 
and  because  it  had  in  mind,  the  gentle- 
men from  California  have  pointed  out  in 
part,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
such  intangibles  as  physical,  economic, 
and   social    changes   which   cannot,   of 
course,  be  predicted  with  certainty.     I 
hope   that,   as   my   colleague   Mr.   Mc- 
DoNoucH  has  pointed  out  and  as  my  col- 
league Mr.  Phillips  has  hinted,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  development  of  elec- 
trical energy  through  some  application  of 
atomic  power.     Not  being,  however,  as 
expert  on  the  subject  of  atomic  develop- 
ment as  my  colleague  Mr.  McDonough 
appears  to  be,  I  would  hesitate  greatly  to 
say  to  this  House,  as  he  has  said,  that  it 
is  a  'virtual  certainty  that  energy  will  be 
generated  on  a  large  scale  by  atomic 
plants  before  this  78-year  period  has 
more  than  one-third  run  its  course."   My 
colleague  Mr.  McDonough  would  heve  us 
believe  that  in  26  years  from  now  electri- 
cal energy  will  be  generated  on  a  large 
.scale  by  atomic  power  plants.    I  hope  he 
is  right,  for  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  electrical  energy  in  this  coun- 
try, a  shortage  which  is  being  met  in  part 
by  the  wasteful  use  of  our  petroleum  re- 
sources.    I  have  spoken  on  that  point 
from  time  to  time  in  this  body.    I  hope 
that  through  the  further  development  of 
hydroelectric  plants,  and  if  you  p'ease, 
through    the    development    of    atomic 
plants,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  stop  the 
wasteful    burning    up    of    our    rapidly 
dwindling  petroleum  resources.   I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  however,  that  atomic 
power  plants  will  be  producing  on  a  'arge 
scale  26  years  from  now.    I  am  prepared 
to  say  that,  even  if  they  are  producing 
such  energy  26  years  from  now  or  at  any 
time,  the  demand  for  electrical  energy  is 
such  in  this  country  that  we  can  absorb 
that  energy  as  well  as  all  the  energy  that 
can  be  produced  at  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  West. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  s  no 
basis  for  analogy  by  my  colleagues  be- 
tween the  Boulder  Canyon  project  and 
Federal  reclamation  projects  governed 
by  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 
The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  does 
not  now  prescribe  a  50-year  period  with- 
in which  power  costs  should  be  returned. 
The  78-year  period  arrived  at  by  my 
committee,  after  extended  consideration, 
is  a  conservative  period  wliich  every 
Member  of  this  House  ought  to  approve. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  resolves  it- 
self as  to  whether  the  byproduct  of  great 
public  works  should  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  as  provided  for  in  H.  R. 
2873.  As  it  is  primarily  a  western  ques- 
tion it  is  one  for  the  West  to  decide. 


United  States  Civil  Senrice  Commission 
Retirement  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEYITT 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  21,  1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Congress  has  before  it  several  com- 


mendable bills  which  affect  the  Civil 
Service  retirement  system  and  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  present  and  retired  Fed- 
eral employees.  While  consideration  is 
being  given  these  bills,  I  urge  that  the 
Members  read  the  following  analysis  of 
a  plan  for  more  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government  by  Improving  retirement 
information  and  services  to  field  service 
employees,  prepared  by  Joseph  J.  Tepley 
of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Mr.  Tepley  should  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  and  research  in  devising  this  plan. 
It  should  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  or  any  new  civil- 
service  laws.    The  analysis  follows : 

United  Statis  CrviL  Sebvice  Commission 
RrriKEMENT  Ststem 

FOKEWORD 

A  prevalent  lack  of  understanding  of  regu- 
lations    governing    the    retirement    system 
administered    by    the    United    Statee    Civil 
Service  Conunisslou  for  the  benefit  of  Federal 
Government     employees     has     resulted     In 
numerous   Instances   of   loss   of   benefits   or 
delay  in  adjustments  which  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  present  or  former  civll-aerv- 
ice    field    workers.      Investigation    through 
contact  with  personnel  in  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  has  disclosed  a  universal  lack 
of  interest  in  the  retirement  system  l>ecause 
of  ignoraiice  of  how  the  regulations  apply  to 
the     individual     employee.       Documentary 
evidence     and     interviews     developed     case 
histories    of    employees    who    have    suffered 
financial  loss.     Supervisory  personnel  could 
give    no    effective    assistance    because    even 
highly     placed     administrators     in     various 
agencies    and    field    branches    lack    the    re- 
quired Information  and  authority  to  Imple- 
ment required  action.     In  many  instances 
direct  contact  with  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission has  failed  to  produce  resulu  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employee  because  the  Com- 
mission lacks  facilities  for  disposal  of  the 
large  volume  of  cases  and  the  absence  of  an 
organizational    structure    extending    to    the 
local  level  to  permit  efllclent  clearance  of  a 
multiplicity  of  detail  and  prompt,  decisive 
action.     Numerous   other   ftmctlons   of   the 
Commission    are    performed    efficiently    and 
Government    employees    are    kept    fully    in- 
formed  as   to  the   regulations   and    are   as- 
sisted In  conforming  advantageously  to  the 
requirements.    By  some  misadventure,  how- 
ever, dissemination  to  the  field-service  em- 
ployee of  essential  information  concerning 
the  retirement  system  is  lacking.    It  shotild 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  retirement  fvmd 
is  accumulated  from  payments  made  by  Fed- 
eral employees  and  since  this  is  their  money, 
the     employees     are     entitled     to     prompt, 
courteous,  and  accurate  information  service. 
An  efficient  and  economical  method  of  en- 
abling the  employee  to  obtain  full  benefit 
from    the    retirement    system,    and    an    at- 
tendant betterment  of  morale,   is  jwovlded 
by  the  plan  herein  submitted. 

JOSSPH    J.    TXTLBT. 

St.  Paxn.,  Minn.,  July  1947. 

THE   RETISIMENT    STSTCIC 

The  clvll-service  retirement  law  of  August 
1,  1920.  with  subsequent  amendments,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  CivU  Service 
Commission.  The  Handbook  for  Commission 
Employees,  on  page  52,  lists  ten  principal  ac- 
tivities of  which  two  pertain  to  the  retire- 
ment system.  These  are:  "Maintain  service 
records  of  Federal  employees,"  and  "admin- 
ister the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act." 

In  describing  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  the  handbook  on 
page  51  cites  details  of  the  location  and  types 
of  agencies  and  jurisdiction  over  field 
branches  of  Federal  agencies,  5.000  boards  of 
examiners  and  rating  boards  of  Navy  yards, 
arsenals,  and  similar  Federal  establishments, 
of  the  Commission's  14  regional  oOccs.     It 
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cuxazMT  STATisnrs 

Provisions  of  the  retirement  law  author- 
ize the  estat  llshroent  of  a  fund,  held  in  cus- 
tody by  the  J  edeml  Government,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  beiefits  to  clvU-servlce  employees 
and  for  the  dlocatlon  to  that  fund  of  5  per- 
cent of  the   employees'  salaries. 

As  of  the  (  lose  of  IMS.  more  ttmn  3.0C0  COO 
Federal  employees  were  covarad  by  the  law. 
More  than  a  W.OOO  employe«  liaTe  retired  in 
accordance  '  irith  provisions  of  the  law  s:nc« 
1920.  and  cu  rently  approximately  105.C00  are 
on  the  retinment  roll.  The  retirement  fund 
now  amount  s  to  more  than  e2.25O.00O.CC0 

The  systei  i  as  now  constituted  is  most  lib- 
eral in  Us  ippUcatlon  and  extensive  in  Its 
coverage  Ihe  magnitude  of  the  task  cf  ad- 
mlnistratior  is  Indicated  by  the  following 
eompariaon  pf  claims  processed: 
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is  the  most  liberal  and 
of  any  retirement  system,  but  it 
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do  not  make  certa^.  applications,  lUe  certain 
doctunents  and  act  within  certain  time 
limitations  dependent  upon  various,  and  fre- 
quently varying,  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ment they  may  suffer  loss  of  benefits. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  lack  of  affirma- 
tive action  to  keep  employees  informed  con- 
cerning the  retirement  system  does  not  apply 
to  numerous  other  phases  of  civil-service  em- 
ployment. The  administration  of  civil  serv- 
ice down  through  the  local  level  la  uniformly 
excellent. 

The  tremendous  turnover  in  Federal  em- 
ployment both  of  ofBclals  and  subordinate 
employees  throughout  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  is  an  important  contributing 
factor.  This  condition  was  especially  bad 
during  the  depression  and  war  years.  Offi- 
cials too  freque  tly  had  insufficient  time  in 
which  to  Inform  themselves  and  the  worklrg 
forces  under  their  supervision  as  to  the  re- 
tirement system.  But  still,  today,  the  em- 
ployee generally  Is  not  being  given  the  nec- 
essary Information  and  no  provision  under 
any  systematic  procedure  has  been  made  tu 
give  such  service. 

Regional  civil-service  offices  have  available 
only  very  general  retirement  Inlormaton. 
They  exercise  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  retire- 
ment system  In  the  vrrlous  field  branches  of 
Federal  agencies  within  the  region  compara- 
ble with  the  supervisory  authority  deleguted 
them  relative  to  other  clv.l-servlce  activi- 
ties. 

There  are  no  mandatory  programs  for  local 
instruction  of  employees  relative  to  their  re- 
tirement rights  or  obligations.  Field  agency 
administratlTe  personnel  is  not  trained  to 
disseminate  such  informatlcn.  Employees 
are  not  being  furnished  with  written  guides 
or  boUetlns.  rr  informed  through  agency- 
Initiated  interviews,  grotip  meetings  or  other- 
wise. 

The  employev.-  also  is  hampered,  even  when 
fairly  well  informed  as  to  a  specific  situation. 
by  the  absence  of  smooth  channeling  of  perti- 
nent official  records  relating  to  the  individ- 
ual. Some  agencies  have  not  been  required 
to  maintain  employee  retirement  salary  de- 
duction basic  records  and  transfer  of  the 
employee  to  one  or  more  other  agencies  as 
a  result  frequently  causes  confusion  and  de- 
lay, and  too  many  tlmaa  loss  of  benefits.  The 
basic  records  could  be  made  available  in 
Civil  Service  Commission  headquarters  but 
time  and  expense  would  prohibit  the  vast 
majority  of  employees  from  presenting  their 
caae  In  person  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

War  veterans  know  they  have  certain  em- 
ployment priority  rights.  Few  of  them  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  disability 
benefits  under  the  retirement  system.  Total 
disability  annuity  after  9  years  of  service 
is  provided  for  but  claim  must  be  made 
before  separation  from  civil-service  employ- 
ment or  within  6  months  thereafter,  cases 
of  mental  incompetency  being  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Neither  do  veterans  j 
generally  know  that  a  disability  pension' 
from  the  Veteraru'  Administration  does  not 
necesaarlly  bar  clvil-servlce  retirement  dis- 
ability benefiu.  Five  years  of  creditable 
service  may  Include  honorable  service  in  th« 
armed  forces.  Few  know  that  retirement 
rights  of  a  civilian  employee  entering  mili- 
tary service  are  protected. 

Numerous  other  ol>scure  Instances  of  re- 
tirement benefit  rights  could  be  cited  but 
the  average  employee  does  not  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  such  information.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  pamphlet  on  the  retirement  sys- 
tem contains  general  information  and  the 
law  Itself  covers  the  subject.  An  expert 
study  and  interpretation  of  the  regulations 
would  be  required,  however,  to  permit  th« 
average  employee  to  kpply  the  provisions 
accurately  to  his  own  case.  Lacking  ade« 
quate  guidance,  therefore,  the  employees  po- 
tential benefits  are  In  Jeopardy  and  since  the 
essential  Information  la  not  available  locally. 
the  employees  prevailing  Indifference  la  un- 
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his  ease,  he  abandoned  the  adjustment  at- 
tcaipt. 

S.  Woman  career  etnplofee,  Ofltoe  of  Price 
Administraticn,  wrote  Commission  January 
10,  1946,  luquiring  cancemiug  her  designa- 
tion of  beneficiary,  and  for  information  on 
total  crediuble  service.  On  January  23, 
1»46,  received  unsigned  reply  t3rped  on  re- 
verse side  of  her  letter.  Her  request  con- 
esmlng  designation  of  lieneficiary  was  oocn- 
pMtij  ignored.  Instruction  to  contact  the 
administrative  office  of  her  agency  was  con- 
fuklug.  since  at  least  one  of  the  former 
agencies  where  she  had  been  employed  had 
been  abolished.  Having  been  separated  from 
serrice  three  times,  she  was  bewildered  at 
being  told  the  Commtaskm  malnt«in«d  nc 
reeortl  of  her  deductions,  while  at  the  same 
ttaae  the  reply  stated  such  records  were  for- 
warded to  tikt  Commlsston  In  cases  of  separa- 
tion from  service.  She  abendooed  her 
effort. 

Other  case  histories  studied  disclosed  the 
Inability  oi  the  Commission  to  forward  Indi- 
vidually prepared  replies;  individual  retire- 
ment account  cards  not  available  in  Com- 
mlsslnn  flies;  oaalsslon  In  Oowimlsslon  replies 
<d  answers  to  specific  Inquiries:  lack  of  pro- 
vtatOD  for  obtaining  informaUon  locally;  and 
tba  exhaustive  flow  of  correapondenoe  re- 
quired to  obtain  even  incomplete  informa- 
tion. The  study  produced  forceful  evidence 
of  the  urgent  need  for  revision  of  the  re- 
tirement-system regulations  to  provide  field 
employeea.  by  means  of  mandatory  agency- - 
Initiated  intcrrtewa.  with  eaally  understood 
iniormatlon  and  by  making  easily  araUable 
at  all  times  ooaplat*  and  specific  informa- 
tloQ  relative  to  the  status  of  the  employee's 
Individual  account,  total  creditable  service, 
and  privtliges  or  optloiu  the  employee  might 
eaeretae  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
and  protection  under  tbe  Retirement  Act. 

THE  soi-tmow 

btabllshment  of  Information  and  ad- 
visory service  at  the  local  level  with  a  grant 
oC  authority  to  civil  service  regional  offices 
to  orlgtnate  action  and  clear  cases  for  final 
dectaioo  and  disposal  by  the  Civil  Service 
OoaiBiimloo  would  provide  a  solution  of  the 
operatlooal  problem  which  u  harmfully 
handicapping  field  ser\'ice  employees  in  their 
effcrts  to  benefit  fully  from  the  retirement 
system. 

Dnderlylng  and  OfVtaUndlng  in  all  c€  the 
diflkultles  encountarad  by  the  employee  in 
atlMOfKlng  to  obtain  eqiutable  appltcation 
at  Bctlrement  Act  provisions  to  individual 
cases  Is  the  appaUlng  lack  at  readUy  avail- 
able, personally  explained  and  easily  under- 
stood information  pertaining  to  the  indi- 
vidual account.  There  is  a  way  to  provide 
this  Tlui  and  urgently  needed  information 
effectively,  eoonotnlcally.  and  expeditiously 
aritli  equal  advantage  and  availability  to  each 


The  method  recommended  Is  reorganisa- 
tion In  such  manner  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  would  decentralize  retirement 
system  operating  functions  and  services  to 
each  of  Its  14  regional  Civil  Service  Offices 
througbout  the  country  and  thereby  provide 
clear  channels  for  expeditious  disposition  of 
caasa  easUy  deweloped  at  the  local  level 
thRMlgh  comprehensive  information  and 
advisory  ser vioe. 

Tbe  regional  oiBoes  for  many  years  hsve 
acted  as  "Int^ral  part(s)  of  the  Conunis- 
sion's  decentralized  field  organization  for 
serving  effectively,  economically,  and  ex- 
pedltkxaly  the  various  field  branches  of 
Federal  agencies."  as  stated  on  page  51. 
for  Commission  Employees,  in  sll 
of  the  CommiMion's  activitiea  except 
tbe  retirement  system.  These  functions  of 
the  Commission  and  iU  14  regional  offices — 
authority  to  recruit,  claaaify.  promote,  hold 
•OdBlnations.  etc.  for  clvll-servlce  em- 
liloyMs— were  ftnther  decentralised  recently 
to  the  countless  field  branches  of  Federal 
agencies   by   Bzecutlve   Otder   No.   9830   Is- 


sued F<ebruary  M,  1047.  and  eflecUve  May  1, 
1M7. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Commlaslon  has  decen- 
tralized most  of  its  operating  functions  to 
improve  services  other  than  retirement  to 
field  agencies  and  their  employees.  It  seems 
appropriate  and  logical  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  apply  the  same  principle  of  de- 
centrallBation  to  administration  of  the  re- 
tirement system. 

This  essential  improvement  could  be  made 
with  only  slight  modification  of  existing  re- 
tirement system  regulaticms.  Such  changes 
would  be  fundamental  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem existing  by  reason  of  inadequate  and 
unequal  retirement  information  aiKl  case- 
procttsing  service  now  available  to  field 
service  employees. 

Following  is  an  outlhie  of  a  decentraliza- 
tion plan  providing  for  more  efficiency  and 
economy  In  Government  throtigh  adequate 
diseemtnatlon  of  information  and  advisory 
aervioe  for  field  servioe  emptoyeea: 

Administration  and  general  policy-mak- 
ing authority  for  the  retirement  system 
should  remain  with  the  Commission  head- 
quarters in  Washington  to  insure  uniform 
Nation-wide  performance  and  service  to  all 
Federal  employees.  Operating  functions  and 
servloes  dscentralteed  to  each  regional  Civil 
Servioe  ofBoe  should  Include  mandatory  pro- 
grams and  procedu.es,  promulgated  by  the 
Oommlssion.  for  more  widespread  dtssemina- 
tiou  of  official  retirement  information. 

Each  of  the  Commission's  14  regicMial  of- 
fices, which  are  located  in  principal  cities, 
would  have  Jurisdiction  over  field  retire- 
ment-system activities  and  be  responsible 
for  dissemlnatloD  of  retirement  information 
throughout  the  geographic  area  of  the  re- 
gion, and  act  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Com- 
mlSBton's  decentralized  field  organization  for 
serving  the  various  field  branches  of  Federal 
agencies  thereby  effectively,  economically. 
and  expeditiously.' 
Each  regional  office  would  be  required  to: 
Conduct  a  continuous  retirement-system 
instruction  and  training  program  for  ad- 
mlnlstrattve  officials  in  the  various  field 
branches  of  Federal  sgencles  in  tbe  region 
to  enable  such  officials  to  advise  their  em- 
ployees and  keep  them  fully  informed, 
through  mandatory  agency-Initiated  Inter- 
views and  meetings:,  concerning  the  stattis 
of  Individual  accounts,  creditable  servioe. 
alternative  privileges  or  options  they  might 
exercise  to  obt£.in  maximum  ttetiefits  and 
protection  under  the  Be  tirement  Act; 

Maintain  (1)  files  of  benefldariea  desig- 
nated by  annuitants  and  employees:  (2)  a 
retirement-record  system  of  service  records 
of  employees  in  the  executive  civil  Bervice 
within  the  region;  (3)  recoi'ds  of  individual 
acoounU  of  voluntary  deposits,  and  (4)  re- 
tirement accounts  of  separated  employees; 
Xnforoe  revised  regiaaUons  requirii^  em- 
ploying agencies  to  (1)  maintain  complete 
individual  retirement  accounts  (Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  form  2806)  for  employees  on 
retirement-fund  rolls  In  active  service  at 
such  levels  of  the  agency  s  organizational 
structure  within  the  civil-service  region  as  to 
make  such  records  available  at  all  times  to 
their  employees,  and  (2)  Issue  annual  state- 
ment to  each  employee  of  his  toUl  credita- 
ble service  and  equity  in  tbe  retirement  sys- 
tem: 

Process  appeals,  maintain  liaison  and  con- 
duct negotiations  with  regional,  area,  and 
local  oOcials  of  other  agencies  relative  to 
furnishiog  specific  information  on  individual 
accounts,  and  hold  conferences  with  admin- 
istrative, personnel  and  other  agency  officials 
for  improvement  of  retirement-system  infor- 
mation and  advisory  service  for  each  em- 
ployee of  such  agency: 

Distribute  retirement-tact  Uteratvire  to 
agencies  for  redistribution  to  aU  employees, 
and  release  new  information  to  the  press 
and  radio; 

Conduct  interviews  with  Individual  em- 
ployees upon  request;  and 


Perform  o«jer  wort  essential  to  the  proper 
administration  or  Federal  field  retirement- 
system  activities  under  Its  Jurisdiction. 

(NOTS.— Before  the  decentralization  plan 
is  put  into  operation  and  regional  retirement 
offlcers  are  charged  with  these  responsibil- 
ities and  duties,  they  should  be  given  In- 
tensive instruction  and  training  so  that  they 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  phase 
of  the  Commission's  administration  and  op- 
eration of  the  retirement  system.  To  in- 
sure efficient  operation,  the  Commission 
should  appoint  full-time  regional  retirement 
officers,  rather  than  permit  assignment  of 
retirement  system  duties  to  personnel  dis- 
tracted by  other  work  and  responsibilities.) 

Sxistliig  regulations  would  require  only 
slight  modification  to  remedy  present  de- 
ficiencies. 

Part  29.  Retirement,  of  the  Commission's 
present  regulations  contained  In  the  March 
7.  1947.  supplement  to  tbe  Federal  Per^nnel 
Manual  provides  in  part:  "•     •     '     The  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  the  departments  and 
independent    agencies    shall     initiate    and 
pi^intjiin     •     •      •     a      retirement      record 
system  which  will  furnish  all  required  in- 
formation for  each  employee  subject  to  th« 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Betirement 
Act      *    ■  *      *.     The   individual    retirement 
account.    Civil    Service    CommissioD     Form 
2806.  shall  be  established  for  each  employee 
•     •     •     and  shall   be   maintained   by   the 
employing  department  or  agency.     The  re- 
tirement   accoimt     •     •     •    shall    be    the 
basic  record  from  which  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals under  the  Retirement  Act  shall  be 
determined      •      •      •       Imnwdlately    upon 
the  separation  at  an  employee  from  the  serv- 
ice of  any  department  or  agency,  the  retire- 
ment account  shall  be  completed   to  date, 
and  the  cause  and  date  of  separation  reced- 
ed.   Tbe  account  shall  then  be  certified  as 
to  its  correctness     •     •     •     and  forwarded 
at    once    to    the    Civil    Service    OommU- 
sion.     •     •     •" 

The  existing  regulations  are  a  basis  for  ac- 
tion but  do  not  extend  sufficiently  to  fulfill 
each  employee's  urgent  need  of  readily  avail- 
able retirement  information  and  servioe.  as 
for  example,  whenever  changes  in  his  per- 
soanel  status  occur  and  for  other  reasons. 

Agencies  should  be  required  to  cwrently 
maintain  complete  individual  retirement 
account  cards  (Form  2806)  at  levels  in  their 
national  organisational  structure  within  the 
civil -service  replon  near  or  at  the  place  where 
the  employee  works  so  that  official  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  his  retirement  sooount 
is  readily  available  to  him  at  all  times. 
These  account  cards  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  regional  oAce  when  the  employee  is 
separated  from  service  rather  than  to  the 
Commission  in  Washington  as  now  required. 
All  essential  information  relative  to  retire- 
ment could  be  ftnmlshed  Washington  head- 
quarters by  the  regional  office  as  now  is  the 
practice  in  connection  with  all  other  per- 
sonnel  activities. 

The  employing  agency  should  be  required 
to  keep  the  employee  adviaed  as  to  his  reUre- 
ment  status  in  order  that  the  employee's 
benefit  righte.  options,  and  prlvUege  of  setoe- 
tiou  as  to  one  ol  several  provisions  may  be 
protected  against  loss  which  could  result 
from  the  mere  expiration  of  a  specified  period 
of  time  during  enoployment  or  following 
separation  from  service.  Likewise  since 
many  employees  are  transferred  from  their 
original  agency  to  one  or  more  agencies,  the 
individtad  account  record  should  be  oonaoli- 
dated  in  the  regional  oOoe  nearest  his  plaoe 
of  last  employment  so  that  the  oompleCe  and 
accurate  record  would  be  easily  aooessible 
for  ready  reference  and  for  prompt  final 
disposal  action. 

The  primary  ohJ«cUve  of  the  deceutraliaa- 
tion  plan,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  cohesion 
of  administrative  actirm  for  the  protrctlmi 
of  the  employee  with  the  principal  addiUOA 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  espe- 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  forced  to  report  that 
the  program  of  recruitment  of  enlisted 
personnel  for  the  reserves  has  hardly 
begun.  It  is  very  apparent  that  a  fur- 
ther stimulus  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  build 
up  our  National  Guard  to  the  required 
size  and  if  we  are  to  bring  into  existence 
full  units  of  Reserves — not  just  paper 
units  as  we  had  before  the  war — and  by 
this  I  maan  organizations  with  both  en- 
listed personnel  and  officers  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  tables  of  organization. 

HISTOST    or    LXGISL.X'nCN 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  difficulties 
In  maintaining  proper  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  men  in  the  past,  a  number 
of  years  ago  a  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Ret^ 
ular  Army.  National  Guard,  and  Organ- 
ized Reserves  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  a  program  of  retirement  benefits 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  become 
an  incentive  to  retain  personnel  in  the 
Reserve  components  and  at  the  same 
time  small  enough  to  permit  this  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  such  a  program.  At 
a  later  date,  representatives  from  the 
Navy  were  added  to  the  committee. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  the  suggestions 
outlined  in  H.  R.  2744  were  evolved.  I 
myself  have  been  working  continuously 
upon  such  a  program  for  some  5  year 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  today  that  this  plan, 
worked  out  after  much  painstaking 
effort,  which  required  compromises  and 
sacrifices  from  all  branches  of  service, 
has  the  support  of  all  of  our  Organized 
Reserve  units  as  well  as  the  support  of 
all  interested  patriotic  and  reserve  or- 
ganizations which  are  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  defensive  pas- 
ture for  this  country.  A  similar  bill  to 
this  one  was  approved  last  Congress  by 
the  House  but  it  died  in  the  Senate. 

H.    I.    i7«4.   TTTLK   HI 

H.  R.  2744.  title  lU.  provides  a  retire- 
ment system  within  the  grasp  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  Army 
and  Navy  Reserves.  As  an  inducement 
to  continuous  service,  we  provide  a  re- 
tirement program  for  the  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  at  the  age  of 
60  years  provided  they  have  at  least  20 
continuous  years  of  service.  Our  plan  is 
to  provide  these  retirement  benefits  based 
upon  a  system  of  credits  which  can  be 
earned  by  both  officer  and  eniisted  per- 
sonnel. For  active  Federal  service — I 
mean  full-time  service  with  the  armed 
services — the  plan  allows  a  credit  each 
year  equal  to  2'^  percent  of  the  base 
and  longevity  pay  at  the  highest  grade, 
either  temporary  or  permanent.  In  ad- 
dition, the  plan  provides  for  an  annual 
credit  for  each  year  of  inactive  Federal 
service  equal  to  one-half  percent  of  the 
base  and  longevity  pay.  In  no  case  can 
the  total  credits  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  base  and  longevity  pay. 

To  illustrate,  if  an  enlisted  man  should 
serve  in  the  National  Guard  for  a  period 
of  20  years.  5  years  of  which  shall  be  with 
the  Army  in  camp  or  in  the  field,  that 
man  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  upon 
his  retirement  benefits  equal  to  12^2  per- 
cent for  his  active  Federal  service  and 
a  credit  of  7*2  percent  for  his  15  years 
of  inactive  Federal  service,  making  a 
total  credit  of  20  percent  of  his  base  and 
longevity  pay.    To  arrive  at  the  exact 
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and  I  can  tell  you  we  are  a  long  way 
from  this  figure  at  the  present  time. 
Equally  important  as  are  numbers  is  the 
need  for  preventing  rapid  turn-over  In 
the  Reserve  personnel  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  H.  R.  2744  will  provide  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  preventing  rapid 
turn -over  and  will  provide  for  continuing 
service. 
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Mr.  HARTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  United  States 
News  of  July  10.  1947: 

Extra:  "WACNra  Act  Not  Disteoted"— 

A    F.  OF  L. 

(By  David  Lavrrence) 

NATIONAL  UNION'S  CENEkAL  COUNSEL  ADMrTS 
THAT  WOTECnONS  AGAINST  UNFAIB  LABOR 
rKACnCES  ARE  LITTLE  C  HANCEO  FROM  ORIGINAL 
WACNER  ACT — OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  KKW  LAW 
RBCOCNIZED   IN    NFW    COAL   CONTRACT 

Last  week  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Issued  through  Its  general  counsel 
three  bulletins  giving  legal  Interpretations 
of  the  new  labor  law.  And  what  do  we  find? 
A  cr^reful  statement  of  advice  to  members  as 
to  what  the  law  permits  or  prohibits. 

Moat  revealing  in  the  third  A.  F.  of  L.  bul- 
letin is  the  Irank  admission  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  low  does  not  destroy  the  Wagner 
labor  relations  law  at  all.  Here  is  the  exact 
language  of  the  first  sentence  In  the  bulletin : 

••The  five  employer  unfair  labor  practices 
eonUlned  in  section  8  of  the  original  Wagner 
Act  are  repeated  in  the  same  language  In  the 
new  act." 

This  Is  something  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO 
did  not  tell  their  members  during  the  recent 
controversy  in  Congress  over  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill.  Nor  did  the  A.  F.  of  L.  convey  to  the 
public  any  declaration  similar  to  the  one 
quoted  above.  Instead  the  bUl  was  attacked 
tM  a  'alave  labor"  bill  and  one  that  allegedly 
destroyed  collective  bargaining  and  the 
Wagner  Act— the  great  Magna  Carta  of  labor. 

Continuing,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  bulletin'*  next 
sentence  reads: 

"However,  there  are  other  provisions  added 
to  !,ectlon  8  which  serve  to  whittle  down  the 
protections  previously  existing. " 

What  is  meant  her«.  of  couree.  is  not  that 
the  original  language  of  the  Wagner  Act  has 
been  amended  or  altered,  but  that  certain 
Interpretations  lasued  on  Its  own  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  have  been  nul- 
Ufled  as  being  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Protections"  lost?  But  are  these  provi- 
sions substantial?  The  A.  F.  of  L.  bulletin 
rtamnes: 

••For  Instance,  the  protections  against  in- 
terference and  discrimination  through  dis- 
charge or  demotion  are  weakened  by  not  per- 
mitting the  Board  to  consider  employer  anti- 
union statements  (unless  involving  actual 
threats)  as  background  evidence,  so  that  it 
will  now  be  more  difficult  to  prove  antiunion 
bias.  Furthermore,  It  may  be  that  the  em- 
ployer win  be  excused  from  a  discriminatory 
discharge  if  he  can  show  there  was  a  cause 
for  the  discharge  other  than  union  member- 
ship. Finally,  the  requirements  In  respect 
to  bargaining  In  good  faith  are  dUuted  by  a 


new  definition  of  collective  bargaining 
which  does  not  require  either  party  to  make 
a  concession. 

"With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  protec- 
tions against  unfalr-lalwr  activities  of  em- 
ployers remain  much  the  same  as  they  were 
under  the  original  Wagner  Act,  and  the  previ- 
ous Board  decisions  are  applicable." 

Belated  truth :  What  a  manly  confession  of 
truth  that  last  sentence  contains.  Here  we 
have  the  general  counsel  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
telling  Its  unions  in  straightforward  lan- 
guage that  the  protections  against  unfair- 
labor  actlvitiee  of  employers  remain  much 
the  same  as  they  were  under  the  original 
Wagner  Act. 

First  of  all.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
previous  Board  decisions  are  applicable. 
This  is  important  because  all  these  cases  of 
discharge  or  discrimination  are  largely  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  built  up  several  volumes  of 
decisions  which  deal  comprehensively  with 
alleged  efforts  of  employers  to  discharge  or 
discriminate  for  union  activity. 

The  protections  that  are  lost,  of  course, 
were  not  lost  out  of  the  original  law.  They 
were  not  protections  at  all  but  interpreta- 
tions in  which  the  Board  stretched  the  law 
to  exercise  strange  powers  of  mind  reading. 
If  the  Board,  for  instance,  found  an  em- 
ployer had  once  upon  a  time,  even  years  be- 
fore, made  an  antiunion  statement  either 
In  a  speech  or  in  a  conversation  and  if 
some  worker  who  was  later  fired  for  incom- 
petency charged  that  he  was  being  dismissed 
because  he  was  a  union  man,  the  Board 
leaned  heavily  on  the  previous  statements 
by  the  employer  as  background  evidence  of 
bias.  The  new  law  requires  the  Board  to 
stick  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  it  finds  that 
a  particular  individual  was  threatened  by  a 
talk  or  statement  showing  antiunion  bias, 
the  evidence  on  that  point  is  to  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  meriu  without  bringing  in 
something  that  could  really  be  proved  only 
by  mind  reading.  CerUinly.  antiunion  bias 
hereafter  wUl  not  be  as  easy  to  establish 
capriciously,  but  the  Labor  Board  is  stlU  to 
be  the  Judge  of  the  facts  adduced  and  actual 
discrimination  can  be  penalized. 

Most  startling  is  the  argument  that  the 
"requirements  In  respect  to  bargaining  in 
good  faith  are  diluted  by  a  new  definition  of 
collective  bargaining  which  does  not  require 
either  party  to  make  a  concession." 

Where  in  the  original  Wagner  Act  can  any- 
one find  such  a  requirement?  The  Senate, 
before  passing  the  Wagner  law  in  1836.  de- 
bated this  point  and  assurance  was  given  by 
lU  proponents  that  the  collective-bargaining 
obligation  did  not  compel  concessions.  Like- 
wise, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unltetl  States, 
in  iu  famous  decision  In  1037  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act,  said 
explicitly  that  collective  bargaining  did  not 
mean  compulsory  agreement. 

Unfortunately,  many  labor  unions  have 
spread  the  impression  that  It  Is  an  unfair- 
labor  practice  to  reject  a  union's  demands, 
and  many  a  weak  employer  has  been  bludg- 
eoned into  agreement  by  this  device.  It  has 
•been  responsible  for  more  friction  on  the  in- 
du.slrlal  front  than  any  single  factor  in  col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations.  The  labor 
unions  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  "lascism" 
or  "slave  labor"  if  any  law  compelled  either 
a  union  or  an  employer  to  make  concessions, 
for  this  would  be  compulsory  agreement  or- 
dered by  law.  It's  surprising  to  tnd  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  now  going  on  record  in  favor  of 
such  a  requirement. 

A  quick  vindication:  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  has  been  vindicated  sooner  than  anyone 
dreamed.  The  Lewis  contract  recognlaes 
the  obligations  of  the  new  statute  and  men- 
tions them  specifically.  The  coal  agreement 
says  that  all  matters  relating  to  work  stop- 
pages and  disputes  shall  be  "settled  and  de- 
termined exclusively  by  the  machinery  pro- 
vided In  the  'Settlement  of  Local  and  Dis- 
trict Disputes'  section  of  this  agreement;  or. 


If  national  In  character,  by  the  full  use  of 
free  coUective  bargaining  as  hwetofore 
known  and  practiced  In  the  Industry." 

Is  this  a  loss  of  confidence  la  the  coUec- 
tive-bargainlng  procesa?  On  the  contrary. 
It  is  an  effective  way  of  conceding  that  col- 
lective t>argaining  is  here  to  stay. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law,  in  several  para- 
graphs, spells  out  what  "collective  bargain- 
ing" means.  It  puts  on  labor  unions  and 
employers  certain  obligations  to  refrain  from 
work  stoppages  during  the  life  of  a  contract. 
••No  strike"  clauses  are  not  needed  in  union 
contracts  now.  WhUe  encouraging  media- 
tion and  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  par- 
ties themselves,  the  law  points  out  that  an 
Individual  who  quits  work  without  regard  to 
the  contract  need  not  be  rehired  and  that 
a  union  which  by  concerted  action  encour- 
ages or  initiates  a  work  stoppage  during  the 
period  of  a  contract  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
viate from  its  provisions,  commits  an  unfair 
labor  practice  and  can  be  punished. 

Legal  wcH-k  stoppages:  The  new  coal  con- 
tract specifically  recognizes  these  obligations 
in  a  clause  relating  to  termination  which 
says:  "The  foregoing  termination  provision 
Bhall  not  be  construed  to  limit  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  obligations  of  the  parties  relat- 
ing to  the  termination  of  contracts  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  1947." 

These  very  obligaUons  In  the  law  concern- 
ing termination  of  contracts  include  also 
obligations  not  to  attempt  modification  by 
one  party  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
during  the  life  of  the  contract.  There  can 
be  inserted  in  a  contract,  of  course,  lots  of 
language  about  employees  working  only 
when  they  are  "able  and  willing  to  work." 
These  are  superfluous  phrases  because  the 
law  says  the  same  thing  and  specifically  guar- 
antees the  rights  of  the  individual  to  quit 
work  when  he  pleases.  No  union,  however, 
can  lawfully  issue  instructions  for  concerted 
action  by  workers  to  quit  at  any  time. 

While  the  new  statute  doesn't  compel  a 
worker  to  labor  against  his  will,  it  prevents 
a  labor  union  as  such  from  ordering  a  strike 
at  will.  An  orderly  procedure  ard  compli- 
ance with  certain  steps  Is  required  before 
there  can  be  a  legal  strike. 

The  Nation  is  slowly  getting  the  truth 
about  the  meaning  of  the  new  law. 


A  Unirertal  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jul]/ 23  ileoislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  insert- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ar- 
ticle prepared  by  me  entitled  "A  Univer- 
sal Approach."  which  appeared  in  the 
Arizona  Stockman,  issue  of  July  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    UNIVERSAL    APPROACH 

(By  Blbert  D.  Thomas.  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Utah,  member  of  the  Senate  Commit* 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare) 
The  basic  problems  confronting  western- 
ers ai-e  the  same  as  those  facing   all   men 
throughout  the  world.    While  it  is  true  that 
we  have  situations  peciUiar  to  our  geographic 
area  and  to  the  culture  which  has  taken  roots 
among  us.  our  fundamental  wants  are  not 
so   limited   by   artificial    or   accidental   bar- 
riers.    Those   of   us   who   call    the   westarn 
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source  of  the  problem.     This  principle  was 
recognized  and  applied  not  long  ago  by  the 
Congress  in  a  way  that  to  of  particular  in- 
terest to  stockmen.     The  dreaded  foot-snd- 
mouth  disease  had  spread  to  Mexico  and  was 
threatening  to  Invade  the  stock-raising  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.     It  was  pointed 
out  by  cattlemen  In  both  countries  and  by 
other  witnesses  before  the  committee  that 
endeavoring  to  stamp  out  the  disease  alter 
it  bad  come  as  far  as  the  United  States  bor- 
der was  useless:  the  only  reasonably  effective 
method  of  control  was  to  get  at  its  source, 
or  as  close  to  its  source  as  it  was  prrctlcal 
for  our  Government  to  go.     Accordingly  a 
bill  was  enacted  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  In  carrying  out  operations 
and  measures  to  eradicate,  suppress,  or  con- 
trol, or  to  prevent  or  retard,  foot-and-mouth 
disease   or   rinderpest   In   Mexico   where    he 
deems  such  action  nseewary  to  protect  the 
livestock  and  related  induetrles  of  the  United 
Statea."    Rather  than  waiting  until  the  dis- 
ease spread  to  the  valley  of  northern  Mex- 
ico, and  eventually  to  our  own  country,  we 
took  action  to  get  to  the  source  of  the  diffl- 
culty  and  there  plan  such  preventive  meas- 
tires  as  were  necessary  to  protect  ourselves. 
How  different  to  thto  approach  to  the  one  of  a 
generation  ago.    A  neighbor's  sick  cow  is  at 
concern  to  us. 

In  the  passage  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
aid  bills  there  to  similar  recoi^nltion  that 
what  happens  outside  our  borders  to  not 
without  its  repercussions  in  our  own  land. 
Gradually,  sometimes  unconsciously,  appre'* 
elation  to  being  developed  for  the  relation^ 
ship  of  human  suffering  in  other  parts  ot 
the  world  t  >  our  own  economy  and  otir  way 
of  life.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such  appre- 
elation  to  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  our  aget 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tha 
International  Lalxy  Organization  has  been  i 
growing  strong  on  the  theory  that  as  war 
anywhere  to  a  concern  of  all.  so  also  to  tha 
welfare  of  an  Individual  anywhere.  Tha  | 
thesis  of  thto  Important  organization  haa 
been  that  world-wide  peace  can  come  only 
through  social  Justice  and  that  social  Jus< 
tlce  can  be  attained  only  by  raising  tha ' 
standard  of  living.  Just  as  raising  stand- 
ards of  living  in  America  benefits  the  entiraj 
world,  an  Increased  living  standard  any* 
where  etoe  w411  be  reflected  in  American  life.' 
Are  these  ideas  startling?  If  they  are,  it  to 
because  we  have  not  fully  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  world  unity. 

Thto  parable  has  been  related  etoewhaw, 
but  lu  learning  has  particular  application 
here  and  hence  It  bears  repetition.  In  China. 
the  i)artner8hip  relationship  confers  certain 
exclusive  right  to  each  partner.  If  four  men 
were  to  purchase  a  safe,  each  would  have 
a  key  to  a  different  lock,  and  the  safe  could 
be  o|)ened  only  in  the  presence  of  all  four. 
Four  partners  once  bought  a  large  stock  of 
cotton  In  balsa  and  stored  them  in  a  ware- 
house. It  was  not  long  before  rats  were 
gnawing  away  at  the  bales,  so  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  cat  should  be  purchased,  each 
partner  owning  one  leg  of  the  cat  under  tha 
agreement.  One  day  the  cat  burned  ona  i 
paw  while  sleeping  too  close  to  the  fire.  Tha  | 
partners  conferred  and  decided  that  the  cara 
of  the  injured  leg  was  the  entire  responal- 
blllty  of  the  partner  who  owned  it.  So  thai 
partner  promptly  treated  it  with  olntmenta 
and  applied  a  huge  gauae  bandage.  Onca 
again  the  cat  came  too  near  the  fire,  and ' 
the  dreaslng  burst  into  flames.  It  became 
panic-stricken,  ran  toward  the  cotton,  and 
soon  the  whole  stock  waa  set  afire  and  de- 
atroyed.  The  three  partners  took  the  fourth 
to  court  for  the  recovery  of  their  investment,  ■ 
arguing  that  the  burning  bandage  on  tha 
paw  owned  by  the  fourth  had  been  tha  I 
proximate  cause  of  the  property  loss,  and 
that  the  fourth  should  be  held  Itoble  for 
damagaa.  The  judge  Itotened  with  solemn 
gravity  to  the  evidence  and  argmaaiite  nnd 
after  due  deliberation  dallvarad  hla  dactoion. , 
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Now.  Mr.  Bailey,  as  a  representative  of 
American  ship  operators,  just  what  is  the 
status  of  our  merchant  marine  today? 

Ut.  Bail£T.  Before  the  war,  the  United 
States  operated  127  passenger  ships.  Today, 
due  to  war  losses,  we  operate  only  41.  Our 
merchant  marine  Is  greatly  unbalanced. 
Vital  troop  transports  and  naval  auxiliaries 
are  no*,  available  If  another  emergency  oc- 
ctus.  Due  to  high  construction  costs,  air 
transp(»a  competition,  and  unfavorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  we  find 
ourgelves  today  with  only  one-lhlrd  of  our 
prewar  passenger  fleet  and  none  are  being 
built  In  American  shipyards. 

In  1940.  when  there  was  great  need  of  ship- 
building In  this  country  and  when  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  In  Europe  made  inoper- 
ative the  extoUng  provisions  of  law.  Con- 
gress passed  special  emergency  legislation 
authorizing  maximum  Government  aid  to 
private  American  shipbuilding.  Similar  con- 
ditions and  a  real  crisis  exist  today.  We  are 
desperately  short  of  passenger  and  certain 
other  type  vessels.  Building  contracts  in 
American  shipyard",  will  be  completed  in  th3 
first  quarter  of  1948.  If  we  are  to  stimulate 
the  building  of  the  vessels  so  urgently 
needed.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  American 
shipbuilding  facilities,  organlza.tlons,  and 
skilled  workmen.  Congress  must  act  cgaln  in 
a  similar  manner  to  what  was  done  In  1949. 
We  cannot  wait.  Thto  must  be  done  Im- 
mediately. The  hour  glass  is  running  out. 
Cur  merchant  marine,  our  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry, and  our  national  defense  are  Im- 
periled. 

Mr.  Hast.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Billey.  Now 
we  are  going  to  hear  from  Mr.  Oikes  of  the 
Shipbuilding  Workers  Union,  CIO. 

Mr  OAKX3.  The  first  thing  Congress  must 
do  is  to  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that 
America  must  have  an  adequate  shipbuilding 
industry  for  the  sake  of  our  prosperity  and 
fcr  world  pe-ce.  Without  American  ships 
and  shipbuilding,  we  can't  have  either  pros- 
perity <w  security.  Yet.  unless  lesislaticn 
to  passed  by  this  Congress,  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  States  will  be  stopped  almost 
completely  In  less  than  a  year.  There  will  be 
no  new  ships  built;  200.000  highly  skilled 
workers  will  be  lost  to  other  Industries  or 
out  of  jobs:  shipbuilding  organizations  will 
dlaaolve  and  all  shipbuilding  communities 
will  be  terribly  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
Failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  pomptly  will 
mean  that  the  shipbuilding  Industry  will 
coll.-xpse  after  World  War  II  Just  as  It  did  after 
World  War  I.  with  the  same  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Cant  we  learn  anything  by 
experience? 

Remember,  gentlemen  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  we  cannot  and  musv  not  depend 
on  foreign  countries  today  for  our  shipping 
needa  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Almost  every 
foreign  country  today  is  controlled  by  a 
totalitarian  economy.  Their  ships  will  be 
used  as  Industries  of  foreign  policy,  not  ns 
neutral  carriers  of  American  goods.  Onte 
Congress  realizes  these  facts.  I  hope.  I  pray. 
It  will  pass  the  national  legislation  so  des- 
perately needed. 

Mr.  Ha«t.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Oakes.  Now. 
Mr.  Bailey,  what  do  you  think  will  happen 
If  Congress  falto  to  act? 

Mr.  Bmlli.  Well.  Mr.  Hart,  we  will  simply 
continue  to  have  an  unbalanced  merchant 
marine,  due  to  the  lack  of  high-speed  pas- 
senger-carrj-ing  steamships  to  operate  over 
the  principal  trade  routes,  and  we  will  be 
short  of  troop  traiutports  and  naval  auxil- 
iaries in  the  event  of  another  emergency, 
but  what  is  more  critical  at  the  moment, 
our  shipyards  will  run  out  of  work  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  large  shipbuilding  plants 
will  be  slowed  down  to  almost  complete  stop- 
page. Thto  will  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
these  facilities  and  their  organizations,  to- 
gether With  the  skilled  workmen.  All  of 
theae  would  be  desperately  needed  should 
war  again  threaten  ua. 


Mr.  Hart.  Gentlemen,  suppose  we  do  not 
have  enough  ships  of  the  right  tyiie.  We 
built  ships  practically  every  hour  on  the 
hour  during  the  war.  So  what  are  we  argu- 
ing about?  Just  why  do  we  need  more  ships. 
Mr.  Oakes? 

Mr.  Oakes.  Yes;  we  did  build  the  greatest 
merchant  fleet  In  history  cluring  the  var,  but 
those  ships  were  built  for  war.  not  for  peace. 
They  are  very  slow,  very  uneconomical  and 
wholly  unbalanced  for  our  needs  In  ixjstwar 
trade. 

Mr.  Hart.  If  we  can  get  the  right  type  ol 
ships,  and  Congress  makes  this  possible,  just 
what  would  this  mean  to  the  averase  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Mr.  Bailey? 

Mr.  Baiixt.  Well,  on  a  long-range  oasto,  if 
we  are  to  take  our  proper  place  in  Intema- 
tlcnal  affairs  as  a  nation,  we  must  have  first- 
rate  transpcrtaticn  and  communication  to  all 
principal  world  areas.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  American  passer. ger  and 
other  speclal-tyi)e  Ehips  imd  without  oommu- 
nicaticn  and  transportation  to  these  princi- 
pal world  areas.  It  means  commerce,  it 
means  national  defense,  and  it  also  is  the 
very  lifeblmid  of  such  shipbuilding  commu- 
nities as  Qulncy,  Kearney.  Camder.  Balti- 
more. Newport  News,  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Haxt.  Mr.  Oakes. 

Mr.  Oakes.  Most  Americans  have  no  idea 
how  much  their  jobs  depend  on  foreign  trade 
and  how  this  Uade  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  our  having  modem  American  ships  to 
carry  the  goods.  If  our  foreign  tr^de  falls 
off,  we  cannot  escape  a  depression  in  this 
country.  Why,  more  than  1  out  of  10  jobs 
in  America  depends  directly  on  our  exports 
alone. 

Mr.  Haxt.  You  mfntioned  foreign  competi- 
tion, foreign  shipping.  How  does  ciur  mer- 
chant marine  strck  up  against  those  of  other 
nations.  Mr.  Bailey? 

Mr.  Baczt.  V.'ell.  adding  to  the  surplus 
war-built  vessels  we  have  sold  to  fortlgn  ptir- 
chasers.  plus  the  ships  they  are  building  to- 
day in  foreign  shipyards,  tneir  fleets  In  the 
aggregate  will  be  in  ercess  of  their  prewar 
capacity.  In  1939.  just  prior  to  the  war.  we 
were  carrying  less  than  30  percen-;  of  our 
own  commerce.  Now  that  is  Ameri<an  rcm- 
merce.  We  should  do  better  than  tliat  here- 
after, and  we  should  not  build  up  our  com- 
petitors by  selling  them  ships  to  put  them  In 
a  stronger  position.  There  to  Just  so  much 
International  business.  If  lbrelgn-fl3g  ships. 
because  of  low  wages  and  cheap  operating 
costs,  can  offer  lower  freight  rates,  it  will 
simply  mean  less  American  carriage  of  our 
own  commerce  and  less  ships  when  we  need 
them  for  national  defense. 

Mr  EAr.T.  Well,  don't  these  foreljn  coun- 
tries need  shipping?  Shouldn't  th(?y  render 
us  the  ship  services  so  that  they  c£  n  obtain 
dollars?  Their  factories  are  all  shot  to  pieces. 
They  don't  have  surpluses  of  raw  materials. 
Don't  they  need  shipping  In  order  to  get 
dollars  so  that  they  can  buy  American  mer- 
chandise, Mr.  Bailey? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Now  bear  In  mind,  Mr.  Hart, 
we  are  only  talking  about  American  com- 
merce. The  whole  world  commerce  f  nd  trade 
between  other  nations  is  open  to  foreign 
ships,  but  If  we  were  to  adopt  a  philosophy  cf 
permitting  foreigners  to  carry  all  American 
commerce  for  the  purpose  of  eamiig  dollar 
exchange,  they  would  only  earn  stifficient 
dollar  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for  6 
percent  of  the  present  volume  of  .\merican 
exports  to  those  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Haxt.  Gentlemen,  aren't  we  a?klng  the 
American  taxpayers  to  shoulder  an  additional 
burden  to  keep  the  shipbuilding  industry 
healthy?  What  do  you  think  ab<}Ut  that. 
Mr.  Oakes? 

Mr.  Oakes.  Let's  look  at  the  actual  figures 
that  are  involved;  they  are  very  much  smaller 
than  most  people  realize.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  a  subsidy  last  year  of  $80,- 
000.000  for  the  potato  crop  alone.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  paid  an  annual  sub- 


sidy for  road  building  of  over  $134,000,000. 
Now  It  to  calculated  that  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  a  balanced,  strong  postwar  fleet  of  16,- 
000.000  dead-weight  tons  would  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  $15,0OO.0C0  a  year,  only  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  the  volume  of  United 
States  world  trade,  a  good  deal  less  than 
$50.COO,000  a  year.  Compare  that  with  the 
$80,000,000  for  potatoes  alone  and  $134,000.- 
000  for  roads,  and  what  are  ships  but  roads 
across  the  oceans,  roads  to  carry  goods  and 
people  bac](  and  forth.  Is  it  logical  to  sub- 
sidize our  highways  on  land  and  not  our 
highways  on  the  sea? 

Mr.  BAn.EY.  If  you  will  permit  the  Inter- 
ruption, Mr.  Oakes.  speaking  from  the  oper- 
ators' standpoint,  the  ahlp  operators'  ship- 
ping subsidy  to  the  operators  has  been  less 
than  $4,000,000  per  year,  on  the  average,  since 
the  Ship  Subsidy  Act  was  passed  In  1936. 

Mr.  Habt.  Gentlemen,  what  does  our  mer- 
chant marine  mean  In  terms  of  national  de- 
fense? We  have  been  talking  about  world 
trade.  Suppose  we  should  have  a  World  War 
m.  which,  of  course,  we  all  want  to  avoid. 
Just  what  does  our  merchant  marine  mean 
to  otir  national  defense.  Mr.  Bailey? 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  best  authorities,  Mr  Hart, 
who  are  the  military  heads  themselves,  have 
told  us  that  the  Army  and  Navy  wcu'd  be 
tuiable  to  carry  on  an  aggressive  war  unless 
supported  by  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 
In  fact,  the  end  of  the  last  war  was  delayed 
approximately  1  year  while  we  built  up  a 
sufficient  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to  support 
the  activities. 

Mr.  Oakes.  And  remember,  they  have  now 
developed  the  atomic  bomb,  which.  If  there 
is  another  war,  will  prevent  us  or  certainly 
not  give  us  time  to  devalcp  shipyards  and 
redevelop  the  lost  skills  to  build  that  mer- 
chant marine  which  will  be  so  necessary  to 
winning  a  war. 

Mr.  BAH-rr.  That  to  perfectly  right.  Mr. 
Gates.  We  had  warning  before,  but  we  have 
been  told  by  the  military  authorities  that  we 
cannot  expect  such  warning  hereafter. 

Mr.  Hakt.  Well,  the  shipping  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  controlled  by  the  governments  of 
those  foreign  nations.  Isn't  that  true  gen- 
erally, gentlemen? 

Mr.  O.'.KES.  Generally,  that  to  true — con- 
trolled almost  completely.  Ftirthermore.  In 
most  cases,  they  are  subsidized  100  p3rcent. 
Mr.  Bailet.  And  we  certainly  can't  rely 
upcn  fcrelgn-flag  vessels  to  Supi;ort  a  military 
action  In  another  world  emergancy.  and  the 
conditions  In  Europe  today  do  not  lead  to 
any  complacency. 

Mr.  Habt.  Well,  thank  you.  Mr  Bailey  and 
Mr.  Gates,  for  warning  U3  of  the  peril  Amer- 
ica faces  unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to  in- 
sure this  great  Nation  of  an  adequate,  well- 
balanced  merchant  fleet. 

Thto  to  Ed  Hart  saying  good-by  from  Wash- 
ington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  23  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  article  which  I  contributed  to  the 
distinguished  magazine  Think  in  its  July 
1947  issue.  The  subject  of  my  article 
was  The  Most  Wonderful  Work  Ever 
Struck  Off  at  a  Given  Time  by  the  BraiA 
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ground.    Those  who  have  relatively  level 


This  grass  makes  such  a  tough  turf  that 
It  nrtuAllv  slows  down  th(>  water  flowine 


best  use  of  the  land  and  water  without 
waste.    They  have  found  that  the  prac- 
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•nd  Purpos<   of  Man — the  United  States 
Constitutiot . 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordereq  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(By   Hon. 


JOl}RNETS   TO   THE   COMaTlTD'IlON 

WiLKT,  United  States 
from  Wisconsin ) 
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not  subject  to  modification  and  to  new  in- 
terpreuttion  with  the  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  in  its  dynamic  nature  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  it:  "Some  men 
look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious 
reverence,  and  deem  them  like  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  too  sacred  to  l)e  touched.  They 
ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a 
wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose  what 
they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment.  •  •  • 
Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  •  •  • 
We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  the 
coat  that  fitted  him  as  a  boy.  as  civilized 
society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regime  or 
their  ancestors." 

But  tlutnish  our  "Little  Journeys  to  tha 
Constitution"  we  may  t>c  sure  that  ue  are  on 
the  right  track,  the  American  track,  toward 
peace  and  plenty  for  ourselves  and  our  cbil- 
dran's  children. 


Flood  Control 


for  the  Constitution  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  imctuingeaUe. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  M.*.  Speaker,  the  spec- ' 
tacuiar  flood.s  along  the  middle  and 
lower  Mi-ssis.sippi  and  its  major  tribu- 
taries are  the  floods  that  usually  make 
the  headlines  in  the  newspaper.^;.  Cer- 
tainly, these  floods  on  our  major  stream.^ 
cause  tremendous  damage  in  many 
ways — people  are  displaced  from  their 
homes;  business  Is  interrupted;  crops 
are  drowned  out  and  much  of  our  best 
farm  land  is  permanently  damaged;  c.ty 
water  .•supplies  are  disrupted  and  disease 
Is  spreiid  among  the  populations  affect- 
ed: highways  and  railroads  are  washed 
out;  and  all  too  often  people  lose  their 
lives. 

Not  as  spectacular  but  just  as  real  and 
more  costly  is  the  flood  damage  to  prop- 
erty on  .smaller  tributaries  and  to  water- 
shed lands  due  to  uncontrolled  run-off 
and  erosion  of  soil  from  sloping  fields. 

These  problems  are  so  widespread  and 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  vitally 
affected.  The  annual  flood  damages 
along  the  streams  of  the  United  States 
amount  to  an  estimated  250.000.000.  in- 
cluding damages  to  agricultural  lands, 
crops,  equipment,  and  other  property. 
The  loss  to  the  Nation's  wealth  from  this 
source  alone  in  the  last  30  years  is  about 
equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  the  farm 
products  sold  or  used  by  farm  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  in  1940. 

At  the  flood  control  hearings,  June  3. 
1943.  before  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control.  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Alan  N.  Jordan,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Conservation  and  Flood 
Control  Congress,  included  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  floods  in  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  during  50  years  had  caused  the 
loss  of  more  than  1.000  lives  and  a  prop- 
erty damage  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  suffer 
such  losses  either  from  the  economic  or 
moral  standpoint,  particularly  now  when 
there  is  such  terrible  distress  in  Europe 
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ground.  Those  who  have  relatively  level 
bottom  lands,  served  by  drainage 
ditches,  know  too  well  how  the  ditches 
are  filled  with  sediment,  resulting  not 
only  in  heavy  crop  losses  but  also  in 
extra  high  expense  for  cleaning  out  the 
ditches.  The  silt  that  clogs  such  drain- 
age ditches  also  comes  from  the  land, 
largely  from  cultivated  fields  and  gully 
banks  above. 

I  think  we  know  pretty  well  that  floods 
come  from  water  which  flows  unchecked 
off  the  flelds,  pastures,  woodlands,  and 
watercourses.  Of  course,  the  run -off 
from  only  a  few  flelds  usually  does  not 
cause  a  serious  flood.  It  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  run-off  from  all  of  the  land  of  a 
watershed  into  restricted  channelways 
that  causes  floods.  Since  water  flows 
without  regard  for  property  lines  or 
boundary  fences,  the  efforts  of  individ- 
uals here  and  there,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived  and  carried  out.  are  limited  to 
their  respective  farms  and  too  often  are 
of  little  avail,  due  to  forces  beyond  their 
control.  Hence,  action  on  a  group  basis 
taken  according  to  a  working  plan  cov- 
ering their  lands  has  proven  to  be  by  far 
the  most  effective  approach.  Obviously. 
the  time  and  effort  and  money  spent  on 
a  compact  group  of  farms  that  cover  a 
complete  watershed  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired for  piecemeal  work. 

How  can  th-s  group  action  be  effected? 
Is  there  any  machinery  for  facilitating 
it?     Fortunately,  we  have  In  all  States 
of  the  Nation  laws  which  enable  farmers 
to  form  and  manage  their  own  soil  con- 
servation districts  as  instrumentalities 
of  the  State,  to  facilitate  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  and  water  including  upstream 
flood     control.     Local     farmers    decide 
whether  they  want  a  district  and  people 
designated  and  elected  by  them  govern 
activities  and  establish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures wherever  districts  are  set  up. 
When  such  a  district  is  organized  it  can 
use  effectively  the  facilities  available  to 
it.     It  offers  a  channel  for  correlating 
State  and  Federal  assistance  with  local 
contributions  for  a  single,  unified  effort. 
For   example,    technicians   of    the   Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  made  available 
for    supplying    technical    assistance   to 
soil -conservation   districts.    They   work 
with  the  landowners  and  operators  to 
help  them  individually  and  by  groups,  to 
develop  and  apply  farm  plans,  and  where 
fiood-control  operations  are  authorized, 
to  include  flood-control  features  in  their 
assistance  to  the  districts. 

Such  plans  are  made  a  part  of  an 
agreement  between  the  farmers  and  the 
local  soil-conservation  districts.  The 
district  governing  bodies,  through  their 
first-hand  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  local  conditions,  are  in  a  position  to 
know  when  a  practical  plan  has  been 
made.  Not  only  do  these  districts  assist 
farmers  to  get  sUrted.  but  they  follow 
through  with  whatever  matters  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  connection  with 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  con- 
servation practices.  Many  districts  In 
Iowa,  for  example,  have  worked  with 
land  owners  and  operators  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  grow  seed  of  grasses  especially 
developed  and  adapted  for.  grassed 
waterways,  thereby  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  the  watercourses 
to  carry  run-off  safely  down  the  slopes. 


This  grass  makes  such  a  tough  turf  that 
it  actually  slows  down  the  water  flowing 
over  it,  which  in  itself  is  a  good  measure 
in  the  interest  of  flood  control. 

The  effect  of  this  type  of  work  can  be 
observed  on  many  small  watersheds 
throughout  the  country.  One  example, 
in  my  district,  is  the  Jones  Creek  water- 
shed, a  tributary  of  the  Soldier  River,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Monona  County, 
Iowa.  This  small  watershed  of  2y4 
.square  miles  was  being  damaged  by  ero- 
sion at  such  a  rate  that  it  would  have 
been  uneconomical  to  continue  its  use 
as  an  agricultural  area  for  more  than  15 
to  25  years.  Gullies  from  8  to  50  feet  In 
depth  were  rapidly  cutting  up  the  valleys 
and  would  have  ruined  or  rendered  im- 
practicable for  agricultural  uses  about 
465  acres  of  the  best  valley  land.  Sheet 
erosion  on  the  slopes  was  carrying  the 
soil  and  all  it  contains,  so  that  crop  yields 
were  declining.  Below  this  watershed, 
3,270  acres  of  valuable  crop  land,  farm- 
steads, roads,  drainage  ditches,  and  a 
railroad  running  along  the  flood  plain  of 
Soldier  River  were  constantly  l)eing  dam- 
aged by  flood  water  and  by  heavy  silt 
deposits. 

A  decision  had  to  be  made  by  the  peo- 
ple in  this  community.    They  could  con- 
tinue to  derive  some  income  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  and  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  continue  farmlnR  op- 
erations, they  could  abandon  the  land  or 
allow  it  to  revert  to  public  ownership 
through  tax  delinquency.    Or.  they  could 
fight  to  bring  the  causes  of  this  land 
damage  under  control.    They  chose  the 
latter  course.    They  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  that  could  provide  as- 
sistance in  their  fight.     They  invested 
money  and  hard  work,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  now  they  have  been  able  to  see 
the  results  of  their  efforts.    Their  com- 
munity which  was  once  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  problem  areas  of  the 
county  is  now  being  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  in  a  practical 
way  to  control  erosion,  alleviate  floods, 
and  maintain  a  permanent  agriculture. 
With  new  and  improved  methods  and  de- 
signs to  control  these  destructive  forces, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  these  results 
can  be  duplicated  in  the  other  areas  hav- 
ing similar  problems.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  being  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  county. 

In  a  recent  flight  over  the  flood  area, 
this  watershed  was  reported  to  me  as 
standing  out  very  decidedly  because  of  its 
contrast  with  surrounding  untreated 
areas.  There  was  no  evidence  of  serious 
erosion  or  flooding  or  deposition  in  or 
below  this  adequately  treated  watershed. 
The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  State  soil  conservation 
districts  law.  I  am  talking  about  my 
home  State  because  I  am  more  familiar 
with  the  facts  about  it.  As  of  July  1 
of  this  year,  there  had  been  organized, 
and  are  operating.  87  of  these  districts, 
comprising  over  29,000,000  acres  and  in- 
cluding in  their  boundaries  over  185.000 
farms.  More  than  10,000  owners  and 
operators,  with  assistance  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians,  had  al- 
ready worked  out  complete  plans  and 
started  to  apply  the  measures  to  improve 
their  farms  the  conservation  way — the 


best  use  of  the  land  and  water  without 
waste.  They  have  found  that  the  prac- 
tices which  keep  fertile  top  soil  in  place 
not  only  produce  better  crops,  but  they 
make  fleld  operations  easier  as  well. 
The  saving  In  cost  of  fleld  operations  by 
working  on  the  contour  instead  of  up 
and  down  hill  is  an  important  item  in 
firJring  the  net  returns  from  a  farm. 
Also,  these  soil  conservation  districts 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  develop  a 
combined  attack  on  the  run-off  and 
erosion  problems  in  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  through  their  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  all  landowners  and  operators 
in  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and 
other  concerned  groups. 

The  flood-control  acts  passed  by  Con- 
gress provide  a  means  for  determining 
what  damages  are  done  by  flood  waters 
and  sedimentation  in  designated  water- 
sheds— and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  damages;  what  can  be  done  to  re- 
duce such  damages  by  improvement  of 
watershed  conditions;  how  it  can  be 
done;  what  it  will  cost;  and  what  the 
benefits  will  be.  They  alf^o  provide  a 
means  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  assist  local  people  to  reduce 
damage  caused  by  floods  and  sedimenta- 
tion. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  had 
wide  experience  in  assisting  over  1,700 
soil  conservation  districts.  Conservation 
plans  with  more  than  500.000  farmers 
have  already  been  developed.  Complete 
treatment  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
assistance  of  this  service  on  about  75.- 
C 30,000  acres  of  land  in  districts.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  this  field.  This 
work  done  throughout  the  48  States  and 
the  Territories  has  given  their  tech- 
nicians the  know-how  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  methods,  and  they  know 
what  is  practicable  to  apply  from  a 
farmer's  standpoint. 

In  the  flood-control  fleld.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  the  11  years 
since  the  first  congressional  authoriza- 
tion previously  mentioned,  has  developed 
a  sound,  efficient  procedure  for  making 
the  watershed  investigations  for  water- 
flow  retardation  and  soil-erosion  preven- 
tion in  the  interest  of  flood  control. 
Eighteen  such  surveys  have  already  been 
completed  and  some  work  has  been  done 
on  32  additional  surveys.  Where  such 
investigations  show  that  a  watershed- 
treatment  program  would  reduce  flood 
water  and  sediment  damages  suflBciently 
to  justify  the  cost,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  technicians,  with  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  others  concerned, 
recommend  to  Congress  the  type  of  reme- 
dial program  needed,  together  with  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  installation,  operation, 
and  maintenance.  This  Is  certainly  a 
sound,  business-like  procedure. 

A  survey  of  this  type  was  made  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Little  Sioux  River  in 
Iowa  and  subsequently  Congress  author- 
ized flood-control  operations  on  it.  The 
lower  part  of  this  watershed  lies  in  my 
district:  hence,  I  am  familiar  with  it. 
They  found,  while  making  the  survey, 
that  flood  nm-ofl  in  this  watershed  is 
responsible  for  damages  in  excess  of  an 
average  of  one-half  million  dollars  each 
year.    In  the  main  these  damages  are 
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(1>  Discharge  of  flood- 
waters  and  pediment  upon  the  rich  al- 
luvial plain  b  )rderlng  the  Missouri  River; 
overflows  along  all  upland 
(3»  the  rapid  growth  of 
trench  type  kullles  on  the  uplands.  In 
addition,  floo  i  run-off  washes  away  large 
quantities  o  fertile  topsoil.  The  im- 
portant renii  dial  measures  they  recom- 
mended for  Ihis  watershed  are:  <!'  The 
placing  of  la  ids  too  ^teep  for  cultivation 
under  perminent  protective  cover  such 
as  grass  or  tj  ees;  (2)  the  use  of  soil  and 
water  conseiving  rotations  and  winter 
cover  crops:  <2>  the  improvement  and 
protection  ol  pastures  and  woodlots;  t4' 
supplementary  practices  such  as  terrac- 
ing, contoui  furrowing,  tree  planting, 
refencing,  ard  water  protection;  r.nd  (5' 
the  building  of  structures  to  control  ma- 
jor gullies.  K  program  of  this  type  not 
only  helps  ta  check  flood  damages  but 
also  helps  to  save  our  land  from  soil  ero- 
sion. At  the  time  the  survey  report  was 
prepared  tht  Department  of  Agricul»ur»? 
estimated  thit  the  total  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  completing  a  pro- 
gram of  this  type  on  the  Little  S-oux 
watershed  w  juld  be  about  $4,280,000 

In  addition,  farmers  and  landowners 
would  contribute  about  $1,260  000  in  the 
form  of  labor  and  materials,  while  State 
and  local  ag(  ncies  would  contribute  about 
$370,000  in  the  form  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment. Ope  ation  and  maintenance  of 
the  program  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
farmers,  landowners,  and  'ocal  agencies. 

Congress  las  authorized  work  of  this 
type  on  11  watersheds  of  the  Nation,  at 
an  estixnateil  cost  of  about  $90,000,000— 
that  is  the  rost  only  for  watershed  im- 
provement and  does  not  include  any  ma- 
jor dams.  1  ?vees.  or  channel  improve- 
ments. The  casts  on  all  of  these  projects. 
however,  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
years,  as  Cor  gress  makes  the  funds  avail- 
able. I  am  informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agr  culture  estimates  that  about 
$800,000,000  could  be  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively spent  on  flood-control  work  of 
this  type  duiing  the  next  10  years,  in  the 
Mississippi  I  Asin  alone.  And  I.  for  one. 
believe  that  t  would  be  money  well  spent. 

Those  wh(  •  are  devoting  their  energies 
and  skills  t(  work  out  the  problems  m 
controlling  f  oods  recognize,  full  well,  the 
limitations  snd  hazards  of  assuming  that 
one  kind  of  >rotection  is  adequate  for  all 
watersheds.  Watershed  treatment  and 
downstream  flood  control  works  together 
are  required  in  most  cases  to  produce  ef- 
fective resul  s  in  reducing  flood  damages 
which  occur  on  the  tributaries  and  along 
th**  main  stn  ams.  If.  in  spite  of  any  pro- 
gram that  n  ay  be  devised  for  the  treat- 
ment of  wat(  rshed  lands,  it  appears  that 
In  large  wate  rsheds  more  water  will  reach 
the  main  stream  than  can  be  safely  car- 
ried away,  neans  must  be  provided  for 
storing  or  o  herwise  controlling  the  ex- 
cess waters. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  stress  first,  the 
Importance  )f  immediate  and  sustained 
action  on  al  fronts  to  alleviate  the  irre- 
trievable lo!  ses  to  our  wealth  and  well 
being  brougit  by  floods — floods  that  in 
tome  measure  affect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Secondly,  the  action  to  be  taken.  I  be- 
lieve. logicaJy  follows  a  course  of  (1> 
use  an<  proper  treatment  of  all  the 
in  tte  watershed  whether  it  b« 


farm   land,  woodland,  lu-ban   property, 
highway  or  railroad  right-of-way — with 
application  of  practices  to  conserve  wa- 
ter, retard  run-off  and  prevent  erosion. 
(2»    installation  of  small  structures  as 
may  be  needed  to  stabilize  the  water- 
courses and  creeks  feeding  into  the  trib- 
utaries and  to  trap  silt,   (3'    providing 
storage  and  other  protective  measures 
in   the   tributaries   further   to   regulate 
the  flow  of  storm  run-off  and  reduce  the 
"pile-up"  of  waters  which  otherwise  ac- 
cumulate in  the  main  .rivers,  and  finally 
«4>     construction    of    large    reservoirs, 
levees,  and  channel  improvement  works 
as  necessary  to  control  the  flood  waters 
reaching  the  main  rivers  and  waterways. 
These    steps    are    not    independent: 
rather  they  are  interdependent.     They 
should  be  carried  out  in  this  order,  but 
oftentimes  the  extent  of  damage  down- 
stream is  so  great  that  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary  that  all  four  of  the  types  of 
controls    be    installed    simultaneously. 
However,  it  is  very  important  that  work 
of  the  first  type — wise  use  and  sound 
treatment  of  the  land — not  be  delayed 
until   flood   control    authorizations    for 
carrying  out   the  other  three  types  of 
controls  are  granted.    And  all  these  steps 
can  be  effectively  and  economically  done 
on  a  watershed  if  foresight  and  planning 
are  used  in  a  practical  way.     Delays  in 
installation  of  the  primary — flrst  type — 
controls   will   increase   the  difficulty  of 
establishing  the  other  three  and  there 
will  be  corresponding  increa.ses  in  cOvSts. 
To  me.  this  indicates  ( 1 »  the  importance 
of   formation  of  soil  conservation   dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation:    <2>    the 
forceful  prosecution  in  soil  conservation 
dLstricts  of  conservation  farming,  espe- 
cially on  watersheds  that  contribute  to 
our  major  floods  and    <3>    the  making 
of  flood-control  surveys  on  these  same 
watersheds  as  rapidly  as  possible.     The 
effective  use  of  all  the  resources,  land- 
owner,  utility  company,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies,  requires  that  all 
control  measures  be  a  part  of  a  well- 
conceived  plan. 

The  old  adage  "There  is  no  time  like 
the  present"  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  when  originated.  If  we  act  now  the 
cost  will  be  less  and  the  benefits  corre- 
sfwndingly  greater  than  if  we  wait  until 
our  lands  are  impoverished,  and  our 
watersheds  are  further  deteriorated. 


At  It  Looks  to  the  Distiller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nrw  TOBX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Joseph  A.  Engelhard,  new 
president  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Insti- 
tute, at  a  recent  conference  in  Denver 
of  State  liquor  administrators: 

with  th«  poMibl*  exception  of  the  dis- 
tiller hinrwelf.  no  one  knows  better  than 
your  Sute  Uquor  admliilstrators,  the  major 
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hare  been  issued  a  license  In  the  flnt 

plao*.  but  if  once  licensed,  renewals  should 
b«  denied  them. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again  that  bad  operations  on  the  retail  end 
of  the  business  are  responsible  for  bad  public 
relations  and  much  of  the  unfavorable  pub- 
licity which  has  been  harmful  to  the  Indus- 
try as  a  whole.  Fortunately,  such  operstloiu 
are  not  extensive,  as  most  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  liquor  business  are  living  up 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law.  and  observ- 
ing a  high  standard  of  business  ethics. 

The  retail  outlet,  from  the  public-relations 
standpoint,  is  the  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the 
Industry.  For  It  Is  the  package  store  and  the 
tavern  that  serve  as  the  points  of  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public.  Those  at  the  distilling 
and  wholesaling  level  are  only  in  indirect 
touch  with  the  public.  Therefore,  the  In- 
dustry must  depend  largely  on  the  law- 
abiding  licensee  to  uphold  the  public  respect 
It  has  built  up  m  the  14  years  of  repeal. 

The  exc'uslve  package  store  as  an  outlet 
does  not  present,  in  Its  social  Implications. 
much  of  a  problem.  As  a  jxjlnt  of  public 
contact,  especially  to  the  home  buyer,  it  does 
represent  an  opportunity  to  Uie  credit  or  dis- 
credit of  the  whole  mdustry.  depending  upon 
the  Integrity  of  the  owner. 

The  most  extensive  point  of  contact  with 
the  public  Is  the  tavern.  That  is  why  It  U 
of  £uch  great  Importance  that  conditions  In 
these  places  be  above  reproach.  For  upon 
the  status  of  the  tavern,  with  the  drlnkUig 
and  nondrinking  people  of  a  community,  de- 
pends the  status  of  the  Industry. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  States  you  repre- 
sent provide  lor  the  tavern.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  clean,  scrupulously  man- 
aged, and  law  abiding.  They  are  operated 
by  self-respecting  bvisinessmen,  good  neigh- 
bors and  citliens.  Such  taverns  are  an  asset 
to  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

At  the  other  extreme  Ls  the  licensed  nui- 
sance where  regulation  or  moral  control  is 
weak  or  diaregarded.  Such  an  establishment 
Is  always  a  serious  source  of  public  complaint, 
and  its  continued  operation  is  deplorable. 
Why  should  such  abuses  be  tolerated  under 
license  when  there  is  a  legal  way  to  put  them 
out  of  bu.ilness? 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  LOCAL  OPTION 

We  In  the  Industry  know  that  local  option 
elections  originate.  In  many  instances,  be- 
cause of  local  nuisances  where  enforcement 
has  broken  down.  There  also  Is  much  evi- 
dence that  men  and  women  otherwise  liber- 
ally disposed  to  alcoholic  beverages,  have 
worked  and  voted  against  their  sale  as  a  pro- 
test against  conditions  under  which  they 
are  dUpensed  locally.  Results  In  local-option 
elections,  therefore,  are  not  always  a  fair 
index  of  wet  and  dry  sentiment.  In  some 
cases  the  license  revocation  of  a  single  bad 
spot  might  have  eliminated  the  protest  vote 
and  kept  the  conununity  affected,  a  legiti- 
mate market  for  alcoholic  leverages. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  lact  that 
these  local-option  electior«  normally  restilt 
in  UtUe  net  change  In  the  wet-dry  popula- 
tion, though  they  do  Indicate  in  most  in- 
stances a  troublesome  condition  which  strict 
enforcement  of  the  beverage-control  laws 
might  have  prevented. 

Over  the  enfire  country  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  oarefully  kept  records  of  the  Dis- 
tilled Bph-lts  Institutes  local-option  bureau, 
there  was  a  net  gain  In  dry  population  of 
285.309  as  compared  with  a  dry  gain  of  326,- 
815  m  1M6.  The  percentage  of  population  of 
the  counuy  living  in  dry  territory  at  the  end 
of  1»46  was  18.1  as  compared  with  I8i>  at  the 
end  of  1946.  These  percentage  figures,  of 
course.  IncUide  the  population  of  the  three 
legally  dry  States. 

As  was  the  case  In  1945.  the  largest  percent- 
age loss  In  wet  population  In  1946  occurred 
m  a  few  Southern  States  In  Arkansas  there 
was  a  net  dry  gain  of  15.488;  In  Kentucky  a 
dry  gain  of  157,469.  and  In  Virginia  a  dry 


gain  of  104,364,  making  a  total  dry  gain  In 
these  States  of  416,381,    For  tha  ommtry  as 

a  whole,  however,  the  net  loas  to  the  wet 
cause  was  only  285,309.  This  was  brought 
about  principally  by  considerable  wet  gains 
m  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Minnesota. 

The  comparative  stability  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  local  option  elections,  Is  a 
clear  Indication  that  repeal  Is  working  satis- 
factorily to  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  these  small  dry  gains  could  have 
been  prevented  had  State  control  laws  been 
enforced  with  firmness,  justice,  and  speed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Goverrunent's  restric- 
tions which  rigidly  controlled  the  Industry's 
output  for  8  years,  are  now  happily  btirled 
In  memory,  and  the  few  that  remain  are 
expected  to  be  removed  soon.  But  we  still 
have  the  Federal  excise  tax  of  $9  per  proof 
gallon,  which  appears  to  be  with  tis  indefi- 
nitely. 

UQUOa   TAXIS   CUMB 

This  inevitably  leads  to  a  topic  I  wish  to 
touch  on  briefly — the  tax  situation.  There 
is  no  other  subject  at  the  moment,  mcffe  Im- 
portant to  Industry  and  consumer  alike,  than 
the  tendency  toward  higher  taxes  on  alco- 
holic beverages. 

In  the  face  of  the  continued  »9  Federal 
excise  tax,  there  have  been  an  unprecedented 
number  of  revenue -raising  measures  Intro- 
duced In  State  legislatures  this  year.  And 
the  happy-bunting  ground  seems  to  be  the 
alcoholic  beverage   industry. 

Records  of  the  legislative  reporting  service 
of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  show  that 
27  bills  to  Increase  tax  on  splrlttious  liquors 
have  been  Introduced  this  year  In  various 
State  legislatures,  and  thus  far  6  of  them 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  The  States 
affected  are  Arkansas,  Nevada,  Minnesota. 
New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  New  York,  where 
a  temjK>rary  $1.50  per  gallon  tax  was  made 
permanent.  Municipalities  also  have  sought 
to  dip  Into  the  pool  of  alcoholic  beverage 
taxation,  as  evidenced  by  a  Baltimore  city 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  of  50  cents  per  gallon. 
Florida,  however,  turned  the  tables,  and  cut 
its  tax  from  $1.92  to  $1.20  per  gallon. 

In  the  light  of  experience,  it  would  take 
an  Irresponsible  optimist  to  view  this  situa- 
tion as  just  a  passing  phase,  brought  on  by 
postwar  conditions.  Once  Imposed,  there's 
nothing  so  hard  to  eliminate  as  a  liquor  tax. 
The  $9  Federal  levy  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample. Another  Is  Pennsylvania's  10  percent 
emergency  tax  which  was  enacted  to  help 
pay  the  cosu  of  the  relief  program  during 
the  depression  period  In  the  thirties.  Al- 
though the  emeregncy  has  passed,  the  tax 
has  been  renewed  every  2  years  Jilnce  then, 
the  last  time  as  recently  as  last  month. 

This  whole  reckless  concept  of  taxation, 
I  am  satisfied,  Is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  failure  of  those  In  Industry  tor- aggres- 
sively resist  the  plan.  The  result  has  been 
that  those  who  make  the  laws  look  upon  the 
Industry  as  being  on  the  defensive. 

This  whole  approach  must  be  changed  If  a 
brake  Is  to  be  applied  to  a  recurring  torrent 
of  tax  proposals,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Penn- 
sylvania, mark-up  adjustmenta  that  force 
prices  higher.  A  damaging  COTollary  effect 
of  added  taxes  which  force  prices  higher.  Is 
tlie  fact  that  the  public  Is  little  cognizant 
that  such  high  prices  are  the  direct  result 
of  high  taxation,  and  might  blame  the  Indus- 
try for  maintaining  or  Increasing  prices  In 
the  partictilar  market  affected.  In  the  face  of 
a  gradually  declining  price  situation  on  many 
other  conunodities. 

AoacnriffnuTOis  cah  help 
The  administrators,  as  close  as  they  are  to 
the  situation  as  It  affecta  their  Individual 
States,  could  b«  and  In  many  cases  have 
been  of  real  help  In  these  tax  fighta.  The 
administrators  are  not  without  Influence  In 
molding  administrative  policy,  especially  as 
It  Is  brought  to  play  upon  the  Industry. 


Apparently,  too  many  State  isglalaturss  ia 
their  zeal  to  turn  up  mors  revenue,  over- 
looksd  the  fact  that  Federal  excise  taxes  have 
jumped  more  than  400  percent  since  1938. 
and  that  dlstUled  splrita  are  bearing  far 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  tax 
btirden.  Nor  have  the  State  leglslaturss 
taken  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
State  taxes  when  added  to  the  $9  Federal  tax, 
have  raised  the  average  tax  per  gallon  to 
$10.22.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  con- 
sumer? Simply  this:  That  at  least  $2.04  of 
the  price  he  pays  for  a  four-fifth  quart  bot- 
tle of  100-proof  whlrttey.  In  tax  money. 

A  POT  OP  COLD  rem.  STATS  AMS  NATION 

No  one  should  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  alco- 
holic beverage  Industry  Is  now  the  Nation's 
largest  Industrial  producer  of  Federal  reve- 
nue. It  Is  exceeded  only  by  Income  taxes. 
Last  year  revenues  collected  from  the  alco- 
holic-beverage Industry  for  support  of  oper- 
ations of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mento,  amounted  to  the  staggering  total  of 
$2,500,000,000.  These  returns,  collected  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $6,800,000  a  day,  or  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  above  the  collections  from 
this  source  In  1945,  Indicate  the  Increasing 
significance  of  the  manufactvire  and  sale  <rf 
distilled  spirts  as  one  of  the  t<^  sources  of 
revenue  for  sustaining  the  vital  functions  of 
governments. 

Like  the  Federal  tax  returns,  revenues  re- 
ttirned  to  State  and  local  govemmente  from 
distilled  spirits,  have  moimted  steadily  since 
repeal,  and  reached  a  record-breaking  net 
total  last  year,  of  $464,000,000  after  deuct- 
Ing  all  costs  of  administration,  collecting, 
licensing,  and  enforcement. 

You  administrators  might  well  give  some 
attention  to  the  tinwlse  and  unsound  legis- 
lative proposals  that  crop  up  In  your  States. 
The  alcoholic  beverage  Industry  does  not 
oppose  proper  and  workable  laws  and  regu- 
lations. On  the  contrary.  It  recognises  the 
need  for  adequate  control  and  welcomes  ap- 
propriate measures  that  protect  the  public 
from  those  In  the  Industry  whose  social  con- 
science may  be  dulled  or  warped.  Last  year 
with  only  about  half  the  State  legislatures 
meeting,  there  were  over  300  bills  Intro- 
duced affecting  the  alcoholic-beverage  In- 
dustry. 

This  year,  with  more  legislatures  In  sss» 
slon,  I  am  sure  this  legislative  crop  will  be 
still  more  abundant.  Some  of  these  legis- 
lative proposals  stem  from  prohibitory  mo- 
tives; some  are  actuated  by  imwlse  or  selfish 
Industry  motives,  and  other  are  just  plain 
"bell-ringers,"  otherwise  known  as  shake- 
downs. 

We  believe  that  Uqtior  control  administra- 
tors occupy  a  vantage  point  from  which  they 
can  judge  with  detachment  and  fairness  the 
validity  and  soundness  of  these  proposals. 
We  believe  further  that  liquor-control  ad- 
ministrators should  be  Interested  In  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Industry  they 
control— whose  life  they  Uterally  hold  In 
their  hands. 

From  these  views  we  conclude  that  llqtior- 
control  administrators  should  pay  some 
attention  to  the  fiood  of  legislative  proposals 
which  yearly  engulfs  the  alcoholic  beverage 
Industry,  and  should  assist  In  opposing  the 
unwise  and  unsound  laws  that  threaten  the 
welfare  of  the  public  and  the  Industry. 

AID  TO  THI  ALCOHOLIC 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  one  big 
thing  the  Industry  Is  doing  without  much 
credit  from  the  outalde.  Is  aiding,  through 
substantial  contributions  In  cash,  the  re- 
search that  Is  going  on  In  the  scientific  pro- 
fession, to  solve  the  age-old  problem  of  the 
alcoholic. 

Science  already  has  shown  tis  the  far  too 
prevalent  attitude  toward  the  alcoholic  Is  as 
archaic  as  It  Is  Inhiunane.  It  has  shown  us 
that  the  chronic  drunkard  Is  a  sick  man  who 
deserves  medical  care  and  treatment.  And 
It  has  already  proved  that  bis  rehabUitaiiou 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUJSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

0  r  cowNBcnctn' 

IN  THl  HOU!  B  OF  RIPRlSBNTATIVn 

Wedne  ttfay.  July  23,  1947 

Mr.  FOOTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Bouse  paiied  by  unanimous  consent 
8.  1361  provld  ng  for  two  amendments  to 
the  United  StUes  Housing  Act  of  1037: 
one  to  permi  loans,  capital  grants  or 
annual  contrl  mtlons  for  low  rent  hous 


clearance  projects  where 


construction  c  Mts  exceed  the  present  cost 
limitations,  ipon  condition  that  local 
housing  auth)rltle8  pay   the  difference 


imitations  and  the  actual 
costs.  During  the  war 
emergency  co  istruction  was  deferred  on 
many  low  rer  t  housing  and  slum  dear- 
for  which  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  had  contracted  to 
extend  flnandal  aid.  This  amendment 
would  give  ar  y  municipality  with  which 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
had  previous]  jr  entered  into  a  contract. 
the  option  « nd  opportunity  of  going 
ahead  with  the  project  by  simply  absorb- 


low-rent  housing  projects,  all  the  tenants  Ui 
of  this  Authority  have  been  required  to  pay 
Increased  rentals  In  du-ect  proportion  to  the 
Increase  in  lamlly  Income,  up  to  the  ceilings 
established  by  the  OPA.  which.  In  our  partlc- 
tilar  situation,  represented  economic  rents. 

The  same  condition  exists  In  several 
other  cities  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
in  other  industrial  areas  throughout  the 
NaUon.    The  FMerftl  Houaing  Authority. 
however,  has  tasued  imMms  of  eviction 
to   families    whose   Income    exceed   the 
limits  set.    This  means  that  In  my  dis- 
trict, particularly  In  New  Haven  alone, 
several  hundred  persons  will  be  forced      ^ 
out  of  their  homes  and  have  no  place  to 
move  to.    One  reason  given  Is  that  there 
are  many  people,  including  veterans,  who 
could  make  use  of  the  vacated  units. 
This  overlooks  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
persons  facing  eviction  are  themselvr-      ^^ 
veterans — men  with  large  families  who.        j, 
sacrlfUre  in  going  into  the  service  was      ], 
greater  than  those  who  went  in  as  single 
nen.  came  out.  and  have  now  assumed 
family  responsibility.    Under  the  present 
amendment  eviction  proceedings  would 
be  stayed  until  March  1. 1948.  unless  suit- 
able quarters  elsewh«r«  oan  be  proved 
available.    This  ConffTMS  has   already 
p&ssed  an  extension  of  the  rent -control 
low  to  March  1.  1948.  which  makes  it 
Illegal  for  the  individual  or  corporate 
landlord  to  evict  a  tenant  before  March 
1.  1948.  except  on  one  or  two  conditions. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  extends  the 
same  protection  to  tenants  of  Oovem- 
ment-controlled  properties  who  are  not 
living  In  the  same  at  the  expense  of  tax- 
payers in  general,  but  are  actually  pay- 
ing full  economic  rent  and  have  no  place 
else  to  go  due  to  the  housing  shortage. 


cost  above  the  limitations 

does  not  compel  any  such 
municipality  to  To  so.  The  bill  does  not 
involve  the  s  ppropriation  of  additional 
_^  ._  Federal  Government  be- 
cause all  mon  ?3rs  that  would  be  disbursed 
have  already  [been  appropriated  and  al- 

respective  projects  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  law.  It  permits 
these  municip  alities  to  pay  the  difference 

hmitation   of    $3,000    and 

$7,500  which  is  the  actual 

cost  of  a  dweiing  unit  and  thereby  com- 
plete the  pro  ects. 

Section  2  is  an  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  whi<  1  I  advocated  before  the 
Banking  ant  Currency  Committee  of 
which  I  am  i  member,  and  which  had 
Jurisdiction  o  /er  this  legislation.  Under 
the  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  low-rent  housing 
units  m  the  ^ate  of  Connecticut  as  well 

limits  are  set  on  the  In- 

of  fho^  who  are  eligible  for  resi- 
dence in  these  projects.  These  limits 
wiplnal  y  set  on  the  theory  that  the 
,-_,— Jes  sh3Uld  be  occupied  by  those 
of  low  income  who  would  otherwise  be 
forced  to  liv;  in  substandard  housing. 
During  the  wm,  however,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  families  whose  Incomes  ex- 
ceeded the  lii  ilts  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  hve  i  1  the  same  on  a  payment  of 
an  economic  ent  rather  than  a  susldiied 
one.  As  sUt  ?d  by  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Housing  -  authority  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven: 

WhUe  U  Is  tru*  that  tenanU  with  high 
havs  b««n  permitted  to  remaUi  ixx 


Amendment  of  CTil-Serrice  Lawf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  defect 
in  the  civil-service  laws,  resulting  in  an 
oljvious  Injustice,  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  which  I  seek  to  remedy  by 
a  bill  introduced  today. 

One  of  my  constituents  in  April  1941 
took  the  examination  for  a  postal  carrier 
and  received  a  rating  of  93  percent. 
Later  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  and  was 
badly  wounded  in  Germany,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  now  has  a  70-percent  dis- 
ability. 

In  March  1946  he  was  given  a  proba- 
tional  appointment  as  a  substitute  car- 
rier but  found  that  he  was  not  physically 
ab^e  to  do  this  work,  which  involved,  of 
course,  carrying  heavy  sacks  of  mail  and 
a  great  deal  of  leg  work.  Consequently, 
in  March,  this  year,  he  was  reassigned  to 
the  position  of  substitute  clerk. 

The  difBculty  is.  however,  that,  de- 
spite his  raUng.  which  with  the  10  per- 
cent granted  to  a  disabled  veteran,  puts 
him  above  100  percent,  he  has  lost  all 
cf  the  important  seniority  rights  which 
he  would  have  had  on  the  postal  carrier 
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and  the  entire  Midwest,  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  summarize  briefly  the 
salient  facts  concerning  the  waterway, 
and  outline  the  major  arguments  in 
favor  of  its  construction. 

WHAT    18   THl   ST.   LAW««NCE   PBOJBCT* 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  involves  a 
proposed  shipping  lane  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  Belleisle  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  Duluth. 
Minn.,  a  distance  of  2,351  miles.  The 
completion  of  the  project  would  provide 
a  channel  of  inland  water  transportation 
which  would  permit  deep-sea  vessels  to 
steam  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  unload  their  car- 
goes at  the  Great  Lakes  ports  of  Duluth. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 
In  other  words,  the  waterway  would 
bring  ocean  shipping  2.351  miles  into  the 
heart  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Moat  of  this  great  inland  waterway  is 
already  navigable  to  ocean  vessels.  On 
the  Atlantic  side,  ocean  ships  can  enter 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  as  far  Inland  as 
Montreal.  Canada,  which  is  a  distance  of 
1.003  miles. 

From  the  interior,  the  Great  Lakes 
system  Is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  over 
1.100  miles  from  IXiluth  to  Ogdensburg. 
N.  Y..  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
obstructions.  A  few  minor  operations 
would  make  this  section  of  the  water 
route  completely  navigable.  A  new  lock 
would  have  to  be  constructed  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  betwen  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  St.  Marys  River 
would  be  dredged  to  a  depth  of  27  feet. 
The  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie  would  have  to 
be  deepened  also.  The  Welland  Ship 
Caaal  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border 
wmdd  have  to  be  improved,  and  the 
Thousand  Islands  section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  would  require  dredging. 
Once  this  work  was  completed,  Great 
Lakes  vessels  of  Atlantic  size  can  travel 
eastward  as  far  as  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

There  remains   the   119 -mile  bottle- 
neck to  shipping  between  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y..  and  Montreal.  Canada,  and  the 
Improvement  of  this  section  to  permit 
the  passage  of  ocean  vessels  is  the  major 
objecUve  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
Some  70  miles  of  this  distance  is  navi- 
gable at  the  present  time — the  Lake  St. 
Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis  sections.    To 
remove  these  major  obstructions  to  what 
constitutes  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
toUl  length  of  the  waterway  requires 
the  construction  of  dams,  locks,  and  ca- 
nals at   the  International  Rapids;   be- 
tween Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St. 
Louis:  and  the  10-mile  stretch  on  the 
approaches    of    Montreal.    Once    these 
links  in  the  waterway  are  completed,  the 
midcontinent    would    be    accessible    to 
ocean  shipping  and  the  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  joined  with  the 
main  stream  of  world  trade. 

TH«  COST  or  THE  ST.  LAWK«MC«  PBOJKT 

According  to  the  1947  estimate  of  the 
United  States  engineers,  the  over-all 
cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  be 
$839,121,000.  Since  $164,414,000  has  al- 
ready been  expended  to  improve  certain 
sections  of  the  project— $132,672,000  has 
been  expended  by  Canada,  and  $31,742,- 
000  by  the  United  SUtes— the  actual  cost 


to  complete  the  entire  waterway  would 
be  no  more  than  $674,707,000  at  present 
wage  and  building-material  levels. 

Out  of  the  $674,707,000  total  outlay 
needed  to  complete  the  waterway,  the 
United  States  share  would  amount  to 
$491,609,000.  With  the  SUte  of  New 
York  shouldering  part  of  the  United 
Stetes  share— about  $93,375,000  of  it^for 
the  construction  of  the  power  facilities, 
the  total  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  would  be  approxi- 
mately $398,000,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $398.- 
000.000  estimate  is  too  high.  This  figure 
is  based  upon  1947  construction  costs. 
which  are  at  the  highest  point  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Since  the  wmstruction  of 
the  project  will  take  about  7  years,  the 
cost  of  materials  and  wages  will  no 
doubt  adjust  downward  and  thus  the 
total  construction  costs  would  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

But  the  total  costs  need  not  concern 
the  House,  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  required  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  seaway.    Both  House  Joint 
Resolution  192  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 194  contam  provisions  which  make 
the  seaway  self-liquidating  through  the 
payment  of  tolls  on  ocean  traffic.    Sec- 
tion 3  (a)  of  these  bills  permit  a  maxi- 
mum   toll    charge    on    cargo    passing 
through  the  deep-sea  navigation  works 
in    the    St.    Lawrence    River    of    $1.25 
per  ton,  with  differential  or  lower  toll 
rates  for  special  types  of  bulk  cargo,  such 
as  Iron  ore,  grain,  and  dairy  products. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  toll  charges 
will  provide  annual  revenues  of  at  least 
$20,000,000.  and  it  Is  possible  that  these 
revenues  may  exceed  $30,000,000.  It  is 
certain  that  the  toll  revenue  will  be 
ample  to  pay  for  the  cost  and  upkeep 
of  the  seaway.  The  interest  payments 
on  $430,000,000  at  a  2^^  percent  interest 
rate,  plus  1  percent  sinking  fund  amor- 
tization, which  will  retire  the  debt  in 
53  years,  plus  the  annual  operating  costs 
of  $2,500,000,  makes  a  total  annual  cost 
of  about  $17,500,000.  This  figure  is  $2.- 
500.000  less  than  the  most  conservative 
estimate  of  annual  revenues  from  the 
project  to  be  derived  from  the  self-liqui- 
dating provisions  of  the  measure  before 
the  House. 

In  other  words,  the  seaway  will  pay  for 
itself  over  a  maximimi  period  of  53  years, 
and  will  not  cost  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury a  single  penny — the  Initial  outlay  is 
an  investment  and  not  an  expenditure. 

Besides  being  self-liquidating  in  it- 
self, the  seaway  will  pay  for  Itself  every 
10  years  In  the  form  of  transportation 
savings  to  American  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Savings  in  transportation  costs 
will  amount  to  over  $3  per  ton  on  all 
cargo.  Taking  the  conservative  estimate 
of  potential  traffic  of  10,000,000  tons,  the 
annual  savings  in  transportation  costs 
would  be  $30,000,000.  Since  the  annual 
traffic  will  probably  amount  to  at  least 
17,000.000  tons,  the  savings  in  transpor- 
tation costs  will  amount  to  about  $50,- 
000,000. 

THK  MAJOa  AOVANTACn  OF  THX  SKAWAT  PBOJXCT 

The  obvious  advantages  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  are  so  convincing  and 
overwhelming  that  it  is  difficult  to  un- 


derstand the  opposition  to  It.    In  fact, 

the  mystery  is  not  why  it  should  be  under 
construction  now.  but  why  it  was  not 
built  years  ago.  I  wish  to  outline  the 
major  arguments  favoring  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project. 

THE  SIAWAT  AS  AH  AVEKUI  OT  TtAHSPOSTATlOH 
OF  TmAOE 

In  the  first  place,  the  seaway  would 
mean  tremendous  savings  in  transporta- 
tion costs.  Automobiles  could  be  shipped 
from  Detroit  at  a  saving  of  $12.24  per 
ton.  Wheat  and  ftour  could  be  shipped 
from  Duluth  at  a  saving  of  $161  per 
ton  and  could  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool 
at  5  to  8  cents  less  per  busttel.  Crude 
rubber  could  be  brought  to  Detroit  at  a 
saving  of  $8  per  long  ton.  The  seaway 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  lumber  laid 
down  in  Detroit  by  $5  per  1 .000  feet.  The 
dairy  products  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
could  be  transported  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  a  saving  of  $4  per  ton. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
reduction  in  transportation  costs  foi  all 
types  of  cargo  would  be  about  $3.90  per 
ton. 

In  addition  to  the  great  .savings  in 
transportation  which  would  benefit  both 
producer  and  consumer,  the  seaway 
would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  trade 
relations  between  the  Eastern  States  and 
the  Midwest.  Grains,  flour,  ores,  and  so 
forth  would  flow  over  this  water  highway 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  be  exchanced  for  the  textiles  and 
other  manufactured  products  of  Eastern 
factories.  Thus  the  trade  between  the 
two  regions  would  be  increased,  employ- 
ment would  rise,  and  the  living  standards 
of  both  areas  would  be  improved. 

Several  arguments  have  been  advanced 
to  challenge  the  advisability  of  the  sea- 
way as  a  channel  for  inland  transporta- 
tion.   It  has  been  said  that  the  poten- 
tial traffic  would  be  so  small  that  it  does 
not  justify  construction.    This  argument 
has  no  validity.    On  the  basis  of  careful 
studies  it  may  be  said  that  the  seaway 
will  attract  10,000.000  tons  of  outgoing 
cargo,  and  7.000,000  tons  on  incoming 
cargo    each    year.    Such    a    volume    of 
traffic  will  mean  savings  in  transporta- 
tion costs  amounting  to  at  least  $50,- 
000,000  per  year. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  27- 
foot  channel  of  the  seaway  is  not  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  merchant  ships  to  make  its 
construction  practical.  But  studies 
based  upon  data  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  show  that 
the  27-foot  channel  will  permit  71  per- 
cent of  the  worW's  merchant  vessels,  and 
65  percent  of  American  merchant  ves- 
sels to  navigate  the  channel  safely. 

It  has  been  argued  that  ice  condi- 
tions will  keep  the  seaway  c\os.e6  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  that  its  con- 
struction would  be  a  waste  of  funds.  Yet 
a  survey  of  past  weather  conditions  for 
the  area  reveal  that  the  waterway  would 
be  open  for  shipping  for  at  least  8  months 
of  the  year,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year 
when  the  need  for  additional  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  greatest. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  navigation 
of  the  seaway  would  be  extremely 
dangerotis,  and  would  result  in  many 
costly   accidents.     But  statistics   show 
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that  the  accl  Itnt  r«t4M  on  th«  ft.  Uw- 
rtncr  Rtv^r  r  id  th0  Oreat  Ukn  tt  pres- 
ent U  very  io  V,  and  the  fog  condition  ii 
mort  favorab  f  to  navlsatlon  than  In  the 
Nrw  York  Hi  rbor  It^rlf. 

The  most  rocal  enemlea  of  the  sea- 
way have  b«en  the  railroad  Intercats. 
who  have  be;n  motivated  bf  tlM  ml»- 
fuided  nottoi  that  the  turn  if  would 
jtopardlae  th>  economic  position  of  the 
nUnmA  com  lanlM.  An  analysis  of  the 
iffeeta  of  th  wMerway  on  rail  trans- 
port shows  hat  these  lnt«rtita  have 
nothing  to  [tMr  by  its  construction. 
The  averaft  MMMige  transportod  by  the 
rallroad.i  dur  ng  the  1930-39  period  was 
858.000.000  tons  per  year.  As  a  result 
of   full  prodjctlon  and  an  expanding 

?ulation.  total  transporUtlon  requlre- 
ua  are  ejpected  to  reach  1.232.000.- 
•10  tons — an  amount  which  the  present 
rtllroftd  syst  'm  cannot  handle  without 
expanding  it:  present  facilities. 

The  potential  trafBc  of  17.000.000  tons 
to  be  handled  by  the  seaway  would 
be  insigniflci  ,nt  compared  to  the  total 
tonnage  handled  by  the  railroad.  In- 
atead  of  bein  j  a  threat  to  the  railroads, 
would  benefit  them.  The 
peak  months  for  railroad  traffic  is  Aug- 
Wl.  September,  and  October  when  extra 
is  required  to  meet  trans- 


stock 

portation  re<  uirementa.  After  the  peak 
la  reached  md  passed,  the  railroads' 
ndllng  stock  remains  idle  until  the  next 
•eason.  Th<  seaway  would  relieve  the 
railroads  du1ng  the  peak  season,  thus 
making  unn  >ce.ssary  the  added  expense 
of  additions  1  rolling  stock  which  lies 
Idle  most  of  the  year. 

THI    UAWAT    4*    *    SOVIIC*    or   CHIAT    SLBCTRIC 
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known  fact  that  the  State 

and  adjacent  areas  suffer 

shottaKC   of   power   which   has 

pr  >vent  the  further  expansion 

indii  strles.    The  power  facilities 

lawrence  project  would  do 

refnedy  this   situation.     The 

share  of  electric  power 

the  project  would  amount 

lb.000.000.000    kilowatts    per 

irery  low  rate  of  1  mill  per 

According  to  the  New  York 

Com  mission,    seaway-generated 

save  the  people  of  the  State 

.some  $26,000,000  per  year. 

How  for  the  expansion  of 

industries  to  employ  50,000 


w  jrkers. 


A    CONTKlBfflOW    TO    NATXOMAL 

•scrarrr 


be  no  doubt  that  the  con- 
he  seaway  would  be  a  great 
to  the  national  security  of 
States.    The  truth  of  this 
obvious.   The  distance  from 
Liverpool  Is  3.200  nautical 
to  submarines,    One- 
2.847  miles  from  Quebec  to 
the  protected  waters  of  the 
River.     Had  the  seaway 
before  World  War  U. 
the  dangerous  and  subma- 
Atlantlc  course  would  have 
by  assembling  convoys 
Lakes  and  the  protected 
St.  Lawrence,  and  many  of 
merchant  vessels  would  have 
rom  destruction. 


li 


The  completion  of  the  Mftwav  would 
provide  the  United  8Ut«  with  additional 
shipbuilding  faclUtlei.  protected  (rom 
enemy  submarines  and  aircraft.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  United  States  built 
SO.OOO.OOO  tons  of  .thipptng.  Although 
the  Oreat  Lakes  has  the  greatest  supply 
of  Rkilled  workmen  In  the  country,  only 
2  percent  of  ship  con.<<t ruction  was  done 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  yards.  This  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  direct  outlet  to  the  ocean 
for  ships  so  built.  The  completion  of 
the  waterway  will  mean  that  our  Oreat 
Lakes  yards  can  be  utilized,  and  all  ves- 
sels built  can  be  floated  directly  to  the 
open  sea. 

TMI  SSAWAY  nOJBCT  IS  NlCCaaAST  TO  TMI 

rvTvas  or  muvmuota 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  of  spec- 
ial Interest  to  the  people  of  Minnesota: 
it  Is  absolutely  neces.<ary  to  our  future 
pro.'ipcrity  and  development.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  high-grade 
Iron  ores  of  the  Mesabl  Range  are  being 
fast  depleted.  According  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  there  are  about 
992.000.000  long  tons  of  such  ore  remain- 
ing. At  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
these  ores  will  be  gone  in  another  20 
years. 

The  depletion  of  these  ores  Is  Unpor- 
tant  not  only  to  Minnesota  but  to  the 
Nation.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that 
80  percent  of  the  Nation's  steel  indus- 
try is  geared  to  the  iron  ore  deposits  of 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  and  that  85  per- 
cent of  all  Great  Lakes  iron  ore  Is  mined 
on  the  Mesabl  Range  in  northwestern 
Minnesota. 

Faced  with  the  depletion  of  these  high- 
grade  ores.  Minnesota  must  have  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  We  must  have  the 
seaway  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
our  low-grade  ores  by  permitting  small 
amounts  of  high-grade  ores  to  be  im- 
ported to  mix  with  the  low-grade  ores 
which  we  must  use  in  increasing  amounts 
In  the  future.  Otherwise  the  steel  mills 
of  the  Midwest  will  move  to  the  cast 
coast  where  they  can  obtain  the  high- 
grade  ores  of  Brazil  and  Labrador. 

We  need  the  seaway  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  our  peat  and  taconlte 
resources.  Approximately  half  of  the 
Nation's  peat  resources  are  located  in 
Minnesota,  most  of  it  being  located  in 
my  district.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  that  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  there  are  6.000.- 
000.000  tons  of  peat.  Using  modern 
methods  sun-dried  peat  can  be  produced 
for  $1  per  ton  at  the  bog,  thus  guar- 
anteeing an  unlimited  amount  of  cheap 
fuel  for  the  future  development  of  the 
region. 

Northern  Minnesota  Is  extremely  rich 
In  taconlte.  As  Mr,  J,  R.  Flndley  states 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  there  Is  enough  taconlte  ore  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region  to  last  the 
world  a  thousand  years.  But  the  ullll:" 
tlon  of  taconlte,  peat,  and  our  low-grudc 
ores  requires  the  seaway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
take  decisive  action  on  the  seaway  proj- 
ect during  this  session  means  continued 
waste  of  a  precious  natural  asset.  The 
seaway  will  open  the  world's  market  to 
Midwest  farmers.  It  will  bring  vast  new 
quantities   of   cheap  electric  power  to 
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Uted  invoices  dssplts  the  failure  of  the 
rttary  to  obtain  the  power  which  this  bill 
would  have  given  him  was  mentlutied  in  trade 
circles  yesterday  but  the  exnct  nature  of 
these  measures  was  not  known. 

■ome  Importers  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
In  the  case  of  China  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  offlrlal  and  open  market  ratee  have 
existed  since  before  the  war  stated  that  "If 
we  have  been  able  to  get  along  for  8  years 
without  this  bill,  we  probably  can  manave 
(or  another  8  months." 

However  other  Importers  described  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  action  as  con- 
stituting almost  as  serious  a  blow  to  the 
prospects  of  world  trade  revival  on  a  two- 
way  bnsis  as  the  pansage  by  Congress  of  the 
first  Robertson  bill  which  would  have  given 
the  President  the  right  to  Impose  quotas  or 
to  raise  the  duty  on  wool  fiO  percent. 

These  predicted  that  by  discouraging  im- 
poru  the  failure  of  Congreas  to  art  on  the 
foreign  exchange  bill  would  accentuate  the 
decline  In  the  country's  exports  now  antici- 
pated for  the  final  quarter  of  the  present 
year. 


GOP — Operation  Bedlam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress the  Republican  majority  has  done 
Its  best  to  take  away  from  the  people  all 
the  social  and  economic  gains  made  un- 
der the  Democratic  administration  these 
past  14  years.  They  have  supported  the 
depression-causing  policies  followed  by 
the  Hoover  administration,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  enact  into  law  the  entire  Wall 
Street  program  with  respect  to  labor,  the 
farmer,  the  veteran  as  well  as  In  taxa- 
tion and  Government  finance.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  people  have  been  consistently 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  corporate  profits 
by  my  Republican  colleagues. 

Such  short-sighted  policies  are  not 
confined  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Reports  from  my  neighboring 
State  of  Wisconsin  indicate  the  State 
legislature  Is  following  along  in  the  same 
pattern.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  at  least  the  GOP  is  consistent— 
consistently  reactionary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  July  17  Issue  of  the 
Madison  Capitol  Times.  This  article  by 
Aldrlc  Rovell  desc .  ibes  the  antics  of  Wis- 
consin Republicans  In  the  State  Legisla- 
ture: 

In  preparation  for  SA-day  (sine  die  ad- 
journment) Republicans  have  been  mar- 
shfiling  thsir  forces  in  the  legUlature  for 
months  and  are  now  putting  Into  effect 
operation  bedlam. 

This  carefully  planned  operation  Is  cal- 
culated to  throw  the  enemy  (the  public)  into 
utter  confusion  This  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  OOP  members  rxxsh  up  to  the  firing  line 
and  shoot  off  their  mouths  in  all  directions. 

The  party  has  now  left  its  platform  and 
Is  pursuing  guerrilla  tactics,  shooting  when 
It  sees  the  color  of  the  public's  greenbacks. 

As  T.  C.  Douglas,  Premier  of  Saskatchewan, 
says  aoout  his  conservative  opponents,  their 
attitude    toward    a   party    platform   U   the 
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same  as  toward  a  railroad  platfornk— some- 
thing to  get  on  and  get  away  from  as  fast 

as  possible, 

The  legUlature  has  now  reached  a  pollttoal 
Impasse.  A  political  Impasse,  Rt^publlcan 
style.  Is  a  valley  with  steep  sides  of  stupidity 
through  which  runs  a  river  of  cunftislon 
With  eddies  of  hypocrisy. 

In  the  post  week  the  legislature  was  dom- 
inated by  a  flying  saucer  mentality.  GOP 
leKislators  were  so  busy  running  itround  in 
circles  that  they  met  themsclveii  coming 
back,  which  naturally  made  many  of  them 
sick  to  the  stomach. 

The  conflict  Is  between  the  assembly 
which  has  twice  Insisted  upon  financing 
school  aids  through  an  increased  surux,  and 
the  senate  which  has  refused  to  tax  the 
corporations  for  anything. 

While  legislators  toes  this  problem  back 
and  forth  to  each  other,  they  iilso  keep 
dipping  huge  amounts  out  of  the  general 
fund.  At  the  present  time  there  isn't  a  i 
legislator  who  knows  how  much  ihey  ^ave 
appropriated  over  and  above  the  $105,450,000 
blennlum  budget,  or  how  much  surplus  Is  In 
the  treasury. 

Senators  Frank  Panzer  (Republican),  of 
Oakfleld,  president  pro  tempore,  und  Louis 
Pellenz,  Jr.  (Republican),  of  Pond  du  Lac, 
are  flatly  opposed  to  Increasing  taxes,  main- 
taining there  Is  enough  of  a  surplus  to 
finance  educational  aids,  provided  not  more 
than  »4 ,000 ,000  Is  spent  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Warren  Knowles  (Republican) , 
of  New  Richmond,  floor  leader,  and  Gordon 
Bubolz  (Republican),  Appleton,  chairman  of 
the  steering  committee,  feel  that  new  taxes 
must  be  levied  If  educational  aids  are  to  be 
increased.  This  leaves  your  grandmother 
mumbling  into  her  ear  trumpet. 

Some  sort  of  public  monument  should  be 
erected  for  the  guy  who  announced  before 
the  session  started  that  all  would  be  peace 
and  harmony  since  Republicans  (ontroUed 
88  of  100  assembly  and  27  of  33  senate  seats. 
The  type  of  harmony  which  has  been 
existing  was  Illustrated  In  the  senate  last 
week  when  Senator  Panzer  accused  Knowles 
of  being  unethical  and  told  Bubolz  he  was 
conceited.  Panzer  also  said  he  couldn't 
crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Senator 
Conrad  Shearer  (Republican),  of  Kenosha, 
former  president  pro  tempore,  and  Shearer 
replied  It  was  immaterial  to  him  whether 
Panzer  crawled  on  his  hands  and  fcnees,  his 
back,  or  any  part  of  his  anatomy. 

It  seems  that  all  the  legislators  who 
weren  t  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
Fourth  of  July  speeches  have  been  making 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  There 
has  been  much  pounding  of  fists,  raising  of 
pinkies,  and  beating  together  of  tonsils. 

Legislators  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  talk 
long  enough  and  loudly  enough  the  finan- 
cial problems  wUl  go  away  and  step  bother- 
ing them. 

About  2  months  after  the  sefjslon  was 
under  way,  I  wrote  a  column  in  which  I 
predicted  the  present  chaos  and  confusion, 
I  said  this  was  inevitable  because  the  Re- 
publicans had  no  leadership. 

From  time  to  time  legislators  have  tried 
to  get  together,  but  they  never  cojld  agree 
because  no  one  presented  a  program  to  them. 
Neither  could  a  GOP  legUlator  read  his 
party's  platform  of  1946  and  receive  any 
guidance. 

That  platform  promised  that  the  OOP 
would  meet  every  problem  head-on  and  solve 
It  with  dUpatch,  Instead  of  facing  the  prob- 
lems, legislators  have  been  imitating  cattle 
in  turning  their  backs  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Republicans  this  ses- 
sion have  given  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  what  happens  when  you  elect  people  with- 
out convictions  and  without  a  program.  The 
result  is  a  floundering  around  which  would 
make  stampeded  sheep  appear  calm  and 
deliberate. 

There  isn't  ft  single  Issue  causing  bedlam 
today  which  hasn't  been  before  tLe  legisla- 


ture for  months.  With  leadership,  theae 
problems  could  have  been  faced  and  disposed 
of  weeks  ago. 

They  all  proclaim  that  they  got  a  mandste, 
from'tht  ]>eopl»  last  November.  If  that  is 
so,  I  can  only  conclude  from  the  activities 
of  the  session  that  the  mandate  was  to  be 
stupid. 

And  so  "operation  bedlam"  Is  being  put  Into 
effect.  The  longer  the  legislature  remains  in 
session  the  more  It  cosu  the  taxpayers.  They 
should  have  stood  In  bedlam  at  home  in- 
stoad  of  coming  to  Mudlson. 


DepredaHoB  AceonntiDg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1947 

Mr,  POULSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Journal  of  Accountancy 
of  July  1947: 

ACCELCHATINO   DEPXECIATION 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  greater  flexibility 
in  depreciation  accounting.  Taxpayers  hesi- 
tate to  invest  in  fixed  assets  at  current  high 
prices  unless  they  can  charge  off  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  within  the  next  few  years, 
while  business  prospecU  are  bright.  But  the 
Treasury  has  generally  disallowed  accelera- 
tion of  depreclafllon. 

The  value  of  more  flexible  depreciation 
regulations  has  been  demonstrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  acute  housing  shortage. 
New  apartment  hotues  can  be  erected  only 
at  high  cost.  The  owners  could  easily  rent 
new  dwellings  now  at  rentals  high  enough 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment, but  this  may  not  be  possible  after 
several  years  of  active  building.  Hence, 
builders  hesitate  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  apartments  unless  they 
could  write  off  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
cost  within  5  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  wm  asked 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
authorize  accelerated  depreciation  of  rental 
housing  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing completion.  Its  repVy  was  to  author- 
ize, for  use  by  all  taxpayers,  a  150  percent 
declining-balance  formula  for  depreciation. 
This  method  permits  taxpayers  to  depreciate 
the  balance  of  the  book  value  of  an  asset  at 
150  percent  of  the  straight-line  rate.  Ap- 
praising this  formula,  Paul  D.  Seghers  In 
the  Journal  of  Accountancy  finds  that  It 
penalizes  rather  than  benefits  the  taxpayer. 
It  Is  far  less  desirable,  he  holds,  than  the 
old  declining-balance  method  of  computing 
depreciation,  which  is  seldom  used  because 
of  Its  complexity.  (Editorial  In  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  February  «,  1947.) 


Wool  BUI,  S.  1498 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  telegram  I  have 
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the  Boston  Wool  Trade 
on  the  wool  bill.  S.  14»8: 
tosTON,  Mass..  July  22.  1947. 
J.  Lani. 
ce  Buiidtng. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
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BosioK  Wool  Tsasc  Association, 
HASitT   A.   Tu-TON,   Frfxideut. 


ImporUn^e  of  DepreciatioB  b  Iccome 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

NORRIS  POULSON 


or   C/UJTOtNlA 


IN  THI  H<  )USE  OF  RKPKISENTATIVES 

Weiinesday.  July  23.  1947 

Mr    POUliSON.    Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext?nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
I  Inciide  a  letter  I  have  received 
lea  ling  tax  accountant  of  Lo.s 
if  .  on  the  important  .<;ubject 
ion; 
Los  i  ^NCstKS.  Calif.,  JtUy  11.  1947. 

PoULSON. 

House  okice  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Noaas:  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  page  4  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  8.  entit  led  Coiigress  Urged  to  Legis- 
late More  Liberal  Tax  Laws  on  E>epreciation." 

In  the  flnil  analysis  and  over  the  life  of 
a  business  the  aaase  net  profit  results 
whether  it  ii  divided  in  annual  periods  in 
which  eslim  ited  depreciation  is  provided 
or  whether  1  be  income  of  the  business  is 
computed  for  the  entire  life  span  from  which 
Is  deducted  he  cost  of  capital  assets  used 
up  in  this  business  span.  This  statement 
nscsasarily  e  :cepis  Federal  taxes  based  on 
income  as  c  tianglng  rates,  spplication  to 
yearly  profits  (but  not  losses)  (ibis  latter 
has  to  some  >xtent  been  ameliorated  by  the 
loss  carry-bark  can^-over  section)  and  the 
graduated  ra  es  in  certain  bracketa  causes  a 
variation  in  he  result  wtilch  would  other- 
wise be  obtal  Md. 

broadly  speaking,  the  one 
(oat  ig  thst  of  the  estimated  life 
as  com  >uted  by  the  business)  is  that 
at  ttas  average  busineasmsn  wbiic  the  other 
arbitrary  ani  ual  application  o<  a  rate  as  set 
by  the  Treas  iry  expert  is  the  one  which  of t- 


tlmcs    is   economically    speaking   extremely 
fldttloiu. 

It  seems  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  tha 
Treasury  Department  would  be  to  get  as 
much  revenue  with  as  little  adverse  effect 
le  on  business  One  of  the  greatest 
of  argument  relative  to  audit  of  in- 
come lax  returns  probably  causing  the  larg- 
est administrative  expetKltture  is  thst  of  the 
annual  estimate  of  depreciation  and  the  so- 
called  5-year  plan  which  has  ttecn  put  into 
effect  by  the  Treasury  £>epartment  is  no 
solution  It  never  will  be  so  long  as  a 
Government  man  batters  down  depreciation 
allowance  to  increase  the  tax  take  in  a  par- 
ticular year  and  then  tries  to  make  it  stick 
for  S  yean.  It  appears  to  n»e  that  there  is 
much  more  than  merely  dreaming  in  the 
very  practical  suggestion  that  a  businessman 
be  allowed  to  determine  his  own  depreciation 
rate  wttlun  certain  outside  limits  and  that 
as  suggested  in  this  article  he  be  allowed, 
to  limit  tturt  to  net  profits  for  a  particular 
year.  Wiutt  sounds  like  a  startling  innova- 
tion or  a  radical  idea  may  turn  out  to  be 
rather  sound  tax  practice  to  which  you  may 
agree  after  giving  this  considerstion  and 
thought. 

Let  us  assume,  for  irstance.  a  corpora- 
tion starting  a  new  business  which  is  almost 
always  a  venture  that  could  lo?e  money:  in 
fact  the  majority  cf  them  do  The  corpora- 
tion starts  with  •100.000  In  the  bank  and 
the  rtocfcholters  have  9100.000  worth  of  cap- 
ital stock.  The  corporstion  builds  and  fur- 
nishes the  building  with  machinery  so  that 
they  can  begin  manufacturing  and  (elim- 
inating the  discussion  c€  workir^  capital  at 
present)  we  have  the  sltustion  or  a  bsiance 
slice  I  showing  fixed  assets  •  100 .000  repre- 
aenied  by  capital  invested  of  the  same 
amount.  The  following  year  (this  is  one  cf 
thoee  unusual  profitable  bu«neeses)  the  cor- 
poration makes  $50,000  profit  and  its  tMlance 
sheet  now  shows  acounts  receivable  $20  000. 
inventory  $40,000.  fixed  ars3ts  after  depreci- 
aUon  $00,000.  capital  $100,000.  surplus  C50  - 
000.  We  now  have  a  corporation  with  100  - 
000  worth  of  working  capital.  $100,000  fixed 
assets  on  which  we  have  estimated  $10,000 
depreciation,  but  we  do  not  show  a  tax  11a- 
btllty  which  wUl  be  approximately  $20C0O. 
The  corporation  should  go  out  and  Ixjrrow 
money  unless  it  is  compelled  to  reduce  Its 
receivables  t>elow  the  normal  amount  in  order 
to  meet  this  obllgatton.  and  thereby  Its 
efficiency  is  Impaired.  If  they  were  allowed 
to  provide  for  thts  fixed  asset  depreciation 
to  the  extent  of  $50,000  the  first  year  and 
the  balance  in  succeeding  years  eo  that  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  borrow  to  pay 
taxes  they  would  be  able  to  pay  subsequent 
t.txes  out  of  cash  on  hand,  then  we  would 
have  a  much  sounder  basic  financial  struc- 
ture and  we  would  have  a  much  more  effl- 
rently  equipped  industry.  In  the  long  run 
there  is  little  question  but  what  this  same 
industry  would  turn  out  a  much  lar(<er  vol- 
un^e  both  in  gross  units  and  dollars  which 
would  result  In  s  higher  profit  sub)ect  to 
t».xe«. 

Where  is  the  Government  depreciation  en- 
gineer or  other  man  who  can  tell  you  today 
whether  a  building  should  be  depreciated  at 
3.  4,  or  5  percent?  However,  we  actually  have 
a  controversy  on  now  in  which  an  agent  is 
challenging  the  Judgment  of  the  manage- 
ment by  a  difference  of  1  percent  in  depre- 
ciation rate.  While  it  is  true  thst  th?  dif- 
ference of  4  percent  as  against  5  percent  a 
year  is  a  aO-percent  difTerential,  this  Gov- 
ernment employee  is  attdniKlnc  to  say,  "I 
know  better  than  the  maaagcment  just  ex- 
actly how  long  that  building  will  last  and 
you  business  people  will  hsve  to  accept  my 
Judgment  in  place  of  yours." 

The  proposed  metbod  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion. b«  a  grsat  boon  to  rental  housmg.  and 
that,  after  all.  is  the  most  essential  type  of 
housing  today.  The  sverage  veteran  and  his 
young  wife,  aged  30  to  35,  with  possibly  on* 
child,  cannot  afford  nor  does  he  decide  to  pur- 
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the  producer  to  amortise  his  facilities  over 
periods  ranging  from  10  years  for  tracttws  to 
76  years  in  the  case  of  warehouses. 

Under  present  conditions.  Mr.  Walker  said, 
producers  cannot  foresee  their  chances  of 
recovering  capital  investments  over  these 
long  periods.  He  estimated  that  in  the  years 
1925-48,  inclusive,  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers spent  an  aggregate  of  only  $11,- 
200.000,000  on  factory-building  construction, 
about  as  much  as  the  Nation  8p)end8  an- 
nually for  military  preparedness.  From  1930 
to  1940,  he  said,  the  value  of  physical  assets 
for  industrial  and  farm  production,  com- 
merce, railroads,  and  public  utilities  de- 
clined 22.3  percent. 

"We  submit  that  our  productive  industry 
Is  the  real  first  line  of  national  defense,  and 
If  we  continue  to  restrict  the  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  to  a  like  scale  in 
the  year's  ahead,  we  will  find  to  our  sorrow 
that  we  have  built  another  false  Maginot 
line,"  Mr.  Wall:er  warned.  The  plan  he 
offered  recognizes  that  enterprise  capital  will 
be  invested  first  where  the  return  of  original 
capital  is  a  reasonable  expectation;  secondly, 
where  the  anticipated  return  \s  comparable 
to  the  risk  involved,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  other  witnesses  urged  the  fol- 
lowing changes  be  Incorporated  In  the  GOP 
omnibus  tax  to  l>e  Introduced  next  year : 

John  S.  Carlson.  Tulsa.  Okla..  attorney, 
proposed  that  citizens  absent  a  year  or  more 
should  be  exempted  from  taxes  from  income 
earned  In  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of 
the  United  Stays.  At  present  this  exemp- 
tion is  allowed  6nly  If  the  taxpayer  is  domi- 
ciled in  a  foreign  country.  It  is  Intended 
to  encourage  foreign  trade  by  giving  United 
States  engineers,  merchants,  and  other  busi- 
nessmen the  same  tax  advantages  accorded 
their  foreign  competitors  by  their  govern- 

Jhcnts.  _ 

A.  E.  Brooks.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  attorney, 
proposed  that  any  Income  received  from  for- 
eign sources  by  citizens  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  for  183  days  or 
more  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

George  S.  E.ton.  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Tool  and  Die  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation, asked  that  machine-tool  makers 
be  given  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to 
file  for  certificates  of  necessity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  wartime  amortiza- 
tion rates. 

John  G.  Lang,  director  of  the  Cuban  To- 
bacco Co  .  Inc.,  proposed  that  foreign  com- 
panies resident  in  the  United  States  be 
allowed  the  same  65-percent  exemption  for 
Intercorporate  dividends  to  which  domestic 
corporations  are  entitled. 

Pentlarge  tt  Johnson,  of  New  York,  asked 
.    that  foreign  personal  holding  companies  be 
treated  for  income,  estate,  and  capital  gains 
tax  purposes  the  same  as  domestic  firms. 


The  Question  of  the  Separation  of  Church 
and  State 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARBCS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  1947 
Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  give  Federal  aid  to  our  schools 
has  focused  attention  on  the  traditional 
American  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  know  of  no  Amer- 
ican who  would  want  to  see  that  prin- 
ciple violated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fear 
that  this  principle,  on  occasions,  is  in- 
voked, either  through  misconception  or 
prejudice  to  defeat  worthy  causes. 


Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
United  States  has  given  generously,  as  it 
should,  to  the  stricken  and  Impovenshed 
people  of  Europe,  even  though  socie  of 
them  were  our  enemies  In  the  past  war. 
Whatever  Stalin  or  Tito  or  their  hench- 
men did  with  respect  to  the  money,  food 
medical  supplies  which  the  United  6  tates 
has  sent  to  the  devastated  areas,  certain- 
ly we  in  the  Congress  know  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  discriminate  against  needy 
people  in  these  areas,  nor  to  deprive 
children  of  food  and  medical  care  be- 
cause   they    attended    denominational 
schools.     Nor  does  such  discrimination 
exist  in  the  American,  British,  or  P:ench 
occupied  zones.    However,  when  it  <',omes 
to  giving  free  or  low-ccst  lunches  cr  med- 
ical or  dental  care  to  American  children 
attending  denominational  schools  in  our 
own  country,  many  people  immediately 
see  in  such  humanitarian  aid  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  church  and  state,  in 
that  public  money  is  being  used,  so  it  is 
said,  to  support  a  school  in  which  reli- 
gion is  being  taught.   It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  can  spend  money  for  food  and 
welfare  for  the  children  of  the  war-torn 
areas  of  Europe,  we  could  equally  a.s  well, 
and  without  violating  the  principle  of 
church  and  state,  give  low-cost  or  free 
lunches  to  the  undernourished  children 
of  our  own  country,  regardless  of  the 
school  to  which  their  parents  send  them. 
On  a  Sunday  morning,  several  months 
ago,  I  was  walking  along  Connecticut 
Avenue  and  I  noticed  two  policemen  di- 
recting traflBc  in  front  of  a  Protestant 
church.      It    was    really    edifying.      I 
thought  it  was  good  police  worlc  and 
showed  a  proper  consideration  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  pedes-:rians. 
The  thought  did  not  occur  to  me  then — 
nor  does  it  register  with  me  now  with 
any  sense  of  sound  thinking— that  these 
policemen,  paid  out  of  public  fands.  in 
protecting    the   churchgoers   from   the 
hazards  of  Connecticut  Avenue  traffic, 
were  violating  our  accepted  principle  of 
church  and  state,  in  that  they  ware  in- 
directly aiding  that  particular  church  by 
protecting  the  parishioners  against  traf- 
fic hazards.    I  can  see  little  distinction 
between  that  case  and  the  child  who  is 
protected  from  the  hazards  of  traffic  and 
weather  by  being  transported  to  school 
In  a  bus  operated  by  public  funds.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  certainly  not  de- 
crying the  protection  given  the  church- 
goer, in  my  opinion  the  child,  who  must 
under    the    State    law    attend    school, 
whether  public,  parochial  or  private,  is 
more  entitled  to  such  protection  than 
the  churchgoer  who  is  not  compelled  un- 
der State  law,  to  go  to  church. 

I  believe  there  is  considerable  confu- 
sion in  the  minds  of  many  people  with 
respect  to  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
quested unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
my  remarks  an  article  by  an  old  college 
classmate  of  mine.  Very  Rev.  Msgr. 
Edward  Roberts  Moore,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Monsignor  Moore  is  the  pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Barclay  Street, 
which  is  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish in  New  York  City.  The  article  was 
published  in  the  Barclay  Street  News, 
the  monthly  publication  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  and  was  written  just  prior  to  the 


recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  famUiarly  known 
New  Jersey  school-bus  case  and  is,  in 
part,  as  follows: 
Thi  Question  or  the  Separation  of  CHtntcH 

AND  State 
(By  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  Roberts  Moore) 
Some  recent  events  have  revived  an  old 
American  debate.    When  President  Trtunan 
reappointed  Myron  C.  Taylor  to  be  his  per- 
sonal representative  at  the  Vatican,  certain 
Protestant    organizations    strongly    objected 
that  the  action  of  the  President  violated  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state;  Cardinal  Spellman  strongly 
denied  such  a  conclusion.    Later  in  the  year 
some  Protestant  spokesmen  retvimed  to  the 
charge  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times: 
this  time  they  were  answered  by  Archbishop 
Ryan,  of  Omaha.     Again,  the  Christian  Her- 
ald decided  that  American  Catholics  cannot 
honestly  support  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
At  the  present  time  the  Supreme  Cotirt  at 
Washington  has  before  it  an  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  New  Jersey  courts  which  per- 
mits  parochial -school    children   transporta- 
tion in  the  public-school  busses;  such  service, 
says  the  appeal,  violates  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.     Just  the  other  day  the 
Davenport   (Iowa)   Board  of  Education  held 
up  distribution  of  New  Testaments  in  the 
city's  public  schools,  on  the  objection  of  a 
rabbi  that  the  action  violated  the  historic 
separation  of  church  and  state.     On  Janu- 
ary 13  Archbishop  Gushing,  of  Boston,  speak- 
ing of  the  parochial  schools  as  an  integral 
part  of  American  education,  described  the 
extreme  development  of  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  as  "fantastic  and 
un-American."     (New  York  Times,  January 
14.  1947.) 

What  does  the  phrase  really  mean?  Smce 
much  of  the  current  misunderstanding  is 
based  on  false  assumptions,  an  attempt  is 
made  herewith  to  clarify  public  thinking  on 
the  subject  in  the  light  of  American  history 
and  constitutional  law. 

W^HAT  THE  phrase  DOES  MEAN 

In  1787,  delegates  from  thirteen  allied  but 
Intensely  individualistic  political  entitles 
met  at  PhUadelphla  to  form  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  their  deliberations  they  were 
confronted  with  a  religious  problem  serious 
enough  to  wreck  their  efforts  to  found  a 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  prob- 
lem was  the  establishment  of  a  State  religion. 
Of  the  thirteen  States,  five  accepted  Con- 
gregationalism as  the  public  religion.  Two 
more  had  established  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Five  ethers,  which  as  commonwealths  had 
established  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  dis- 
established it  on  becoming  States,  for  patri- 
otic reasons.  Three  States  never  had  an 
established  church. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  States  represented 
at  the  Convention,  except  Rhode  Island, 
had  some  religious  test  for  those  holding 
public  office.  All  required  belief  in  "God. 
Creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  the 
rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  punisher  of 
the  wicked."  Some  required  belief  In  the 
Christian  religion.  Some  required  accept- 
ance of  the  Protestant  religion.  One  re- 
quired belief  in  the  Trinity.  Owing  to  such 
variety  of  religious  tests  for  public  office,  it 
was  Impossible  to  formulate  a  Federal  re- 
ligious test  satisfactory  to  all  the  States. 
Furthermore,  Rhode  Island  would  never  have 
joined  the  Union  If  any  such  religious  test 
had  been  imposed. 

So  apparently,  there  were  the  two  In- 
superable difficulties  facing  the  delegates: 
What  religion  to  establish?  And  what  re- 
ligious test  to  impose  on  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

The  Convention  addressed  Itself  first  to 
the  question  of  the  religious  test.  The 
delegates  recognized  how  perilous  it  would  be 
to  ally  the  civU  power  with  religious  c^lnlons 
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liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law:  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  full  protection  of  the  laws."  Ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  Circuit  Justice 
Fields  In  1879.  the  fourteenth  amendment 
prevents  "hostile  and  discriminating  legisla- 
tion by  a  State  against  persons  of  any  class. 
set ..  creed,  or  nation,  in  whatever  form  It 
•nay  be  exivessed." 

To  sum  up.  the  American  Constitution  did 
two  things.  It  forbade  the  establishment  ot 
any  denomination  as  the  state  religion  of  the 
country;  and  !t  removed  any  political  disabil- 
ity tn  the  Nattcn  at  lar^  because  of  rellg1oi;> 
hellef. 


VTHAT  TRS  PBILiSB  DOBS  NOT  MKAIt 

To  make  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  salo 
•lear  beyond  disrute.   It   rrleht    be   well    t< 
rsamlne  seme  of  the  things  t^at  separation 
of  the  church  and  state  does  not  meen. 

1.  It  does  not  mean  that  America  has  po- 
llUcally  made  itself  an  irreligious  Nation 
Christians  colon  xed  this  country.  The  Re- 
public was  founded  by  Christians,  and  the 
founded  a  Christian  Republic.  It  Is  a  recog- 
nized mrxlm  of  law  that  "ChrlstJenlty  is  the 
law  of  the  land."  This  maxim  Is  fu  ly  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  separation  ot 
church  EJid  state,  for  the  distinction  ts  mad 
"between  a  religion  preferred  by  law  and 
rel  gion  preferred  by  the  people,  between  a 
legal  establishment  and  a  religious  creed 
freely  chosen  by  the  people  thrmselves  '  (Carl 
Zollri-nn.  /.m  r.can  Church  L«w.  23.  citing 
an  1838  drcls'on  of  the  State  of  Delaware) 
Tn  18*4  the  Supreme  Court  d;c'ared  thrt 
C  orlstianlty  Is  part  of  the  common  law  in  the 
sense  "that  Its  divine  origin  and  truth  are 
aconltted.  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  mall- 
cl'jusly  and  openly  reviled  and  blasphemed 
rg.-.lnst.  to  the  annornnce  of  brllevers  or  th" 
Injury  of  the  Fiibllr  ' 

S   CRKISTIAN    NATION 

In  keepint;  with  this,  the  D:>claratlon  ot 
Independence  Invoked  the  name  of  Ocd. 
most  Strt3  constltutton.s  acknowledge  gratl- 
ttide  to  Him  and  ask  H:s  b!es8in(r.  The  na- 
tional coinage  is  stamped  "In  God  we  trust." 
The  national  anthem  has  given  the  Nsticn 
a  religious  motto.  Public  olDCals  assume 
oOce  with  a  religious  oath  of  faithfulness  to 
their  duties.  Legislatures  open  their  ses<- 
sions  v.- it  1  prayer,  some  with  readings  from 
the  Bible.  PresUtants  and  Governors  pro- 
claim public  days  of  thankfgtvlng.  Both 
National  and  State  Governments  support 
leglalauve.  military,  ind  hospital  chaplains 
out  of  the  public  lunds.  Sunday  is  the 
weekly  holiday  for  rei-t  and  worship;  Christ- 
mas is  a  national  hoi:  day. 

a.  Sepwration  of  church  and  state  does  not 
mean  that  religion  ts  denied  a  favorable  po- 
sition In  law.  Religion  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  benefit  to  the  public  good.  All 
States  except  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
allow  chtirch  associations  to  incorporate 
They  exempt  chturh  property  frum  taxation. 
They  protect  worship  by  injunctions  and 
verdicts  for  damages,  and  by  requiring  li- 
censed businesses  to  build  outside  a  certain 
ratflta  from  church  buildings.  These  specta 
considerations  can  in  no  way  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

3.  At  the  same  tlm«  the  Government 
though  it  will  not  traapasB  on  religious  be- 
liefs, keeps  a  strong  wMcli  that  no  religious 
practice  (or  antlrvUftaoi  |vactlce)  passes  the 
boundaries  of  elementary  Christian  stand- 
ards or  the  good  of  public  order.  So  all  our 
States  demand  that  marriage  be  monoga- 
mous. The  Federal  Government  has  out- 
lawed the  former  Mormon  practice  of  plural 
wives,  and  has  punished  religtoniats  who 
triad  to  spread  that  tenet.  In  1880  the  Su- 
preme Court  passed  down  a  much  qu> 
decision:  "The  existence  of  such  s  pru^.^- 
ganda  is  a  blot  to  our  civilization.  The  or- 
gantiation  of  a  community  for  the  spread 
and  practice  ot  polygamy,  is.  In  a  measure 
a  return  to  barbarlam.  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
spirit    of    Christianity    and    of    civUiaatlou 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterid  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Portland  Homebildor. 

OREGON,    THE    MACNITtCENT 

"Are  you  tired  of  offices,  business,  and  stores. 

Are  you  tired  of  daily  work  with  its  attend- 
ant chores. 

Do  you  wonder  what  vacatlonland  will  be 
satisfying,  best? 

We  have  a  ready  answer.  Come  West,  young 
man.  come  West." 

By  west,  we  mean  Oregon,  of  course;  Ore- 
gon, the  State  that  has  everything  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  The  State  where  trout 
lurk  in  abundance  in  our  crystal-cold 
streams,  our  limpid  sky-blue  lakes,  our  ma- 
jestic rivers.  The  land  of  the  Old  West  where 
round-ups.  rodeos,  and  buckaroo  contests  are 
featured  events  all  summer  long,  the  land  of 
the  open  range  and  the  deep  forests  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  fir.  the  land  of  snow-capped  peaks 
and  lush  fertile  valleys,  the  land  of  shining 
beaches  and  craggy  shores.  Tes:  that's  Ore- 
gon extending  Its  arms  In  welcome  to  the 
Jaded,  tired,  and  weary. 

Come  out  and  drive  over  our  superb  flower, 
fern,  and  tree-lined  highways  to  such  recrea- 
tion as  your  heart  desires.  Drive  up  to  Larch 
Mountain  where  you  can  see  five  mighty  sil- 
ver-crested peaks  and  over  10.000  miles  of 
matchless  forested  terrain.  Drive  the  Colum- 
bia River  Highway  where  nine  waterfalls  in 
10  miles  cause  you  to  stand  in  awe;  see  the 
great  Bonneville  Dam.  one  of  the  man-made 
wonders  of  the  world :  The  Dalles;  the  Indian 
village  at  Celilo  Falls:  the  great  Hood  River 
orchards,  the  view  at  eventide  from  Crown 
Point  where  the  setting  sun  bathes  the  Co- 
lumbia in  miles  of  gold,  orange,  and  crimson. 
Yes:  it  is  grand  and  we  Oregonlans  never 
cease  to  delight  at  the  glories  that  nature  has 
bestowed  so  lavishly  upon  us. 

Now.  having  seen  all  this,  don't  rush 
away — we  have  lots  more  in  store.  Drive  the 
Mount  Hood  loop;  see  the  Indian  pageant  on 
the  way  where  the  Umatlllas  hold  tribal 
dances  dally;  stop  at  Tlmberllne  lodge,  high 
up  In  the  snows,  where  skiing  is  an  almost 
year-round  sport;  continue  on  the  loop  past 
glaciers,  waterfalls,  and  Nature's  primeval 
wildernesses  on  the  slopes  of  this  magnificent, 
white-crowned  sentinel,  until  you  reach  the 
Hood  River  orchards  nestling  below  you, 
mile  upon  mile. 

We  also  offer  you  Bend,  in  the  heart  of 
Oregon,  with  lu  great  Deschutes  River;  the 
spectacular  Crooked  River  Canyon,  its  lava 
beds  and  caves,  eerie,  weird,  and  awe-inspir- 
ing. Over  200  lakes  in  that  section  lure  the 
fishermen  and  the  rivers  have  those  rocky 
eddies  where  the  trout  lie  In  wait  for  yotir 

fly 

On  to  Crater  Lake,  wonder  of  wonders,  an 
extinct  volcano  high  in  the  mountains, 
breathtaking  in  expanse,  and  exquisite  in 
coloring.  Down  throtigh  Klamath  Falls,  Ash- 
land. Medford.  and  Grants  Pass,  to  the  great 
Oregon  caves,  back  up  the  coast  where  the 
grandest  coastal  scenery  In  the  world  thrills 
you  again  and  again.  The  coast  where  the 
forests  walk  down  to  the  sea. 

Back  through  the  fishing  villages,  resort 
towns,  the  famed  cheese  center  of  TillamocA. 
to  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Co- 
lumbia, where  salmon  is  king  and  where 
the  sun  bids  Oregon,  "Good  night."  Back 
to  the  City  of  Roses  along  the  lower  Coltim- 
bia  River  Highway  and  then  start  all  over 


again  and  drive  through  the  historic  and 
beautiful  Willamette  Valley.  See  Oregon 
City  with  its  falls,  original  Hudsons  Bay 
Trading  Post,  Salem  (our  capital),  Corvallis, 
Albany,  Eugene,  and  Roeeburg.  each  city  a 
gem  in  its  own  right.  On  this  trip  not  only 
the  Willamette  River  but  rivers  and  streams 
galore  add  to  your  zest  for  living.  Of  course 
the  queen  city,  Portland,  is  your  Oregon  home 
and  you  return  ready  for  more  but  less  ex- 
tensive rambles.  Drive  along  Terwilliger 
Boulevard  above  the  Willamette  River,  where 
the  East  Side  with  a  background  of  Mt.  Hood 
forms  a  never-to-be-forgotten  picture,  then 
on  to  Lake  Oswego,  beautiful.  Inviting,  en- 
trancing. Drive  over  the  Skyline  atop  for- 
ested mountains  and  view  Mt.  Adams  ai.d 
Mr.  St.  Helens  across  the  Columbia,  while 
the  great  fertile  Tualatin  Valley  awaits  on 
the  lee  side.  Turn  left  and  see  Hillsboro, 
Forest  Grove.  McMinnvlUe,  and  Sheridan, 
the  old  covered  bridges,  the  pioneer  farms, 
the  modern  homes,  and  then  come  back  to 
the  days  of  relaxation  and  charm  in  Port- 
land. 

Visit  the  extinct  volcano  on  Mt.  Tabor 
where  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  exploded 
In  the  dim  past,  visit  our  rose-laden  parks, 
our  inviting  golf  courses,  our  miles  of  beau- 
tiful homes,  meet  our  splendid,  kindly  citi- 
zens, who  spurn  ostentation  and  cultivate 
sincerity,  who  practice  the  hospitality  of  the 
days  of  the  covered  wagon,  whose  latch- 
strings  are  out  and  with  whom  a  genuine 
welcome  awaits  the  visitor. 

On  your  way  east  don't  miss  Pendleton, 
the  home  of  the  world-famous  round-up, 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  LaGrande, 
where  you  turn  off  to  the  Wallowa  Moun- 
tains, the  Switzerland  of  America,  with  Jag- 
ged peaks  aud  mountain  lakes,  back  to  La- 
Grande  and  on  to  Baker  and  Ontario,  with 
all  the  bustling  towns  in  between. 

In  Oregon  see  nature  at  its  finest,  human- 
ity at  its  best,  enjoy  a  zestful,  restful  holi- 
day where  everything  delightful  abounds, 
where  life  Is  abundant  for  all.  The  place  is 
Oiegon,  your  vacation  home. 

Carlos  W.  Huntington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  which  I  delivered 
last  Friday  night  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  through  Station  WRC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  my  listeners  among  the  American  peo- 
ple the  proposal  advanced  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  for  coordinating  all  efforts  in 
behalf  of  European  recovery. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  no  serious- 
minded  American  now  doubts  the  necessity 
of  American  aid  in  the  stabilization  of  Eu- 
rope particularly,  and  it  may  be  of  other 
countries,  especially  parts  of  Asia. 

While  our  Nation  was  not  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  World  War  11.  which  devastated 
vast  areas  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  de- 
stroyed billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
and  of  homes,  and  disorganized  world  econ- 
omy more  completely  and  universally  than 


ever  before,  human  destiny  has  placed  upon 
our  doorsteps  the  res(>onsibillty  of  aiding  in 
th^  economic,  moral,  and  political  stabiliza- 
tlon  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace. 

These  efforts  on  our  part  are  not  dictated 
merely  by  the  emotions  of  charity,  worthy 
as  they  are.  They  are  not  based  solely  upon 
a  Christian  duty,  which  we  acknowledge  in 
our  pews,  but  sometimes  deny  in  our  poli- 
tics, to  serve  mankind  in  any  way  that  may 
lift  his  standard  of  life,  and  his  enjoyment 
of  freedom  and  self-government. 

These  efforts  on  our  part  are  Justified  on 
the  sole  ground  of  national  self-interest,  be- 
cause we  know  that  we  cannot  long  prosper 
if  the  rest  of  the  world  lies  prostrate,  and 
we  know  that  democracy  in  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  cannot  be  safe  and  se- 
cure so  long  as  it  is  in  danger,  or  has  been 
destroyed  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Already  we  have  granted  aid  in  the  way  of 
loans  to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Poland, 
to  China,  and  to  Italy,  and  to  come  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Almost  o.ernight 
a  situation  developed  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
that  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  come  to  their 
aid  to  the  extent  of  $400,000,000  in  order  that 
they  might  maintain  their  independence  and 
the  integrity  of  their  nationality.  It  wae  my 
good  fortune  to  be  In  Turkey  and  Greece  dlir- 
Ing  the  discussion  of  these  two  loans  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
actually  pathetic  to  observe  the  renewed 
faith  and  confidence  that  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  people  had  in  themselves  and  their 
owr.  economic  and  political  independence  by 
even  The  prospect  of  help  from  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  loans,  we  have 
afforded  a  large  amount  of  aid  in  the  form 
of  food  and  materials,  in  order  to  help  re- 
build the  economy  of  the  devastated  nations 
of  Europe,  and  along  with  our  allies,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  assume  a  large  and  con- 
tinuing obligation  in  the  occupied  sections 
of  Germany. 

General  Marshall  has  recognized  that  this 
aid  cannot  continue  indefinitely  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  The  industrial  situation  in  Eu- 
rope must  be  improved  in  order  that  the 
dwellers  in  the  city  may  be  able  to  purchase 
the  food  produced  by  the  farmers.  The  ex- 
change of  food  for  industrial  products  be- 
tween city  and  country,  based  upon  the 
medium  of  a  sound  currency,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  economic  prosperity.  So  long  as 
the  Industrial  workers  of  Europe,  by  reason 
of  unemployment  or  pitifully  low  wages,  or 
for  any  other  economic  reason,  are  unable 
to  purchase  the  products  of  European  farm- 
ers, outside  efforts  will  have  to  be  brought 
to  bear  to  feed  and  clothe  them  until  they 
can  restore  their  own  economy. 

Hunger  and  despair  breed  anarchy  and 
chaos.  Destructive  ideologies  feed  upon 
hunger  and  despair  and  hopelessness,  and 
we  know  already,  I  regret  to  say,  that  there 
are  certain  nations  in  Europe  who  are,  ap- 
parently, seeking  to  compound  the  suffering 
of  the  European  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  find  a  fertile  field  for  the  propagation 
of  their  totalitarian  ideas  among  people  of 
normal  democratic  habits  and  Instincts. 
Realizing  this  situation,  as  it  has  become 
crjrstal  clear  In  recent  months.  General  Mar- 
shall, in  his  address  at  Harvard  University, 
suggested  that  the  nations  of  Europe  come 
together  and  take  account  of  their  own  sit- 
uation, tabulate  their  needs,  and  make  a 
survey  of  their  own  ability  to  help  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  and  we  might  know 
,the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  need 
and  ability.  In  the  meantime,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  appointed  three 
separate  commissions  to  make  a  stirvey  of 
our  own  resources  and  ability  to  aid  the 
distressed  nations  of  the  world  to  get  on 
their  feet,  and  thereby  restore  their  own 
political  independence,  end  increase  their 
ability  to  resist  outside  pressure. 
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111,  undoubtedly,  re- 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
facu. 

the  Foreign  Ministers 
Prance,  and  KtMsla.   met 
for   the   purpose   of   dls- 
l)osalbUlty  of  a  Suropean  con- 
out  the  sunaatkni  at  our 
^ate  to  take  eloik  of  Boropean 
the  purpose  of  presenting  us 
for  collection,  but  in  order, 
conference  and  mutxial  ef- 
what   they  can   do  for 
that  we  may  determine  for 
much  of  the  balance  we  are 
well  as  what  other  nations  are 

to  the  general  results, 
happens,  the  Runlan  Foreign 
the  conference  of  the  three 
of  success.     He  packed 
retximed  to  Moscow.    Wbere- 
Bevln.   Foreign   Minister 
and  Mr.  Georges  Bldault. 
of  Pranoe.  Issued  invitations 
nations.  Including  Russia 
to  meet  In  conference  In 
lat  General  Marshsll  suggested 
at  Harvard  University  a  few 
So  far  Russia  has  declined, 
satellites  have  declined      One 
first  accepted,  but. 
from  Moscow,  withdrew  the 
3ut.  If  that  nation   had   been 
upon  their  own  responsibility, 
pressure,  they  would  be  slt- 
Pju-ts  Conference  today  with  the 
nations.    I  believe  the  same 
of    the    other    natUfis   which 
udlng    Poland,   Bimgary.   Ru- 
iulgaria.     But.   be  that  as   it 
10  European  nations  now  In 
seeking   to  take  stock   of 
,  of  their  own  sbllltles.  In 
and  we  may  present  a  pic- 
vorid  and   to  our  own   people, 
the  basis  of  cooperative  action 
1  estore  human   happiness,  hu- 
and   preserve   the  peace  of 
>reserving  It  In  every  nation, 
llnow  what  will  come  out  of  this 
Paris.     It  has  begun   lu  de- 
commendable  asal  and  qieed. 
lave  sensed   the  responsibility 
I  pon  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
belts  and  reduce  their  neces- 
which  can  be  eaally  under- 
upon  whom  they  call  for  as- 
tmposslble  to  speculate  as  to 
it  will  be  found  these  na- 
om    the   outside   world.      But. 
in   order   for   the   American 
their  hand  to  the  plow  with  a 
which  the  situation  may  re- 
glve  them   the  facU.     We 
the  truth.    General  Marshall 
this  necessity  in  every  ut- 
•  made,  and  I  think  the  Con- 
United   States   recognises   the 
t4king  the  American  people  into 
insofar  as  It  can  be  done. 
:ourse.  certain  facts  surround- 
abroad,  and  certain  dell- 
ic   difBcultlee.    which    cannot 
at  least  until  all  the  facts  are 
t    we    are    trying    to   do. 
of  State  and  President, 
without  regard   to  partisan 
xylng  to  do.  la  organize  our 
soimd  and  stable  basis,  and 
recuperative  ability  of  all  the 
help,  so  that  they  may  not 
that  they  may  rely  solely 
largess.   In  order   that   they 
benefits  of  a  long  and  pro»- 
n  the  years  to  come. 

the   recovery   of  Europe   Is 
street.     We    are    willing    to 
length  of  the  requirements,  so 
that  the  nations  we  are  try- 
,  In  good  faith,  trying  to  help 
know  that  the  peace  of  the 
t>e  long  maintained,  if  there  is 
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chaos  In  Europe  and  Asia.  We  know  that 
democracy  in  America  cannot  be  mainuined 
if  It  Is  to  be  surrounded  by  the  antithesis  ol 
democracy  in  every  other  continent  of  the 
world.  Realizing  this,  the  American  people 
and  American  Government  are  willing  to 
team  up  with  every  other  nation  that  Is.  In 
good  faith,  seeking  to  help  itself.  We  are 
wllimg  to  pull  even  the  msjor  part  of  the 
load.  If  necessary,  in  order  that  the  vehicle 
may  go  forward — the  vehicle  of  peace,  of  con- 
tentment, of  happlnsas  and  confidence  in 
the  future — the  vehicle  of  self-government. 
and  of  political  and  economic  integrity  in 
every  nation  whose  Independence  is  essen- 
tial to  the  advancement  of  democratic  Ideals 
In  all  portions  of  the  world  and  UMlr  prcs- 
enratloo  wherever  they  ezist  totttf. 

It  ts.  therefore,.my  view  that  this  sugges- 
tion, or  plan,  or  proposal,  of  General  Mar- 
shall's, whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  approaches  to  world 
rehabUitatlon  that  has  been  made,  and  It 
Is  my  sincere  hope  and  kwllef  that.  If  the 
nations  who  are  the  victims  of  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  victims  of  internal  and  external 
pressures  designed  to  eat  Into  the  founda- 
tion of  their  national  Integrity,  rise  to  the 
opportunity  which  now  faces  them,  by  co- 
operating fully  with  our  Government  and 
among  thenvselves.  we  shall  find  a  solution 
of  the  problems  that  beset  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  constitute  such  a  pall 
upon  the  horizon  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
We  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  all  nati 
that  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us. 
would  prefer  to  cooperate  with  every  natiuii. 
regardless  of  the  form  of  its  government, 
but.  if  we  cannot  enlist  all  of  them  In  this 
International  effort  to  restore  normal  condi- 
tions, to  restore  employment,  and  produc- 
tion, and  the  stability  of  currencies,  and  sll 
the  other  things  so  essential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  I'^.e  essentials  of  hsppinefs  and  con- 
tentment, we  ahsll  do  the  best  we  can  to  co- 
operate with  those  nations  that  are  willing 
to  meet  us  halfway  on  this  highway  to  peace 
and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  24  ilegulatiie  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  l.s.sued  yester- 
day when  I  introduced  a  bill  to  raise  from 
2' J  to  6  percent  the  Interest  accruing 
on  uncashed  terminal-leave  bonds  of 
veterans,  and  thereafter  a  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Keep  the  Bonds"  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  21. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

I  hope  the  President  will  sign  H.  R.  4017 
to  allow  those  veterans  who  really  need  the 
money  from  their  termlnsi  leave  bonds  to 
cash  them  at  any  time  after  September  1, 
and  not  be  required  to  wait  for  5  years.  At 
the  same  time.  I  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  argument  frequently  made  against  cash- 
ing the  bonds  that  the  money,  if  paid  out 
in  great  volume  now.  might  cause  inflation- 
ary pressures  on  our  already  mflated 
economy. 

That  U  why  I  am  Introducing  this  bill  to 
raise  the  interest  rate  on  the  bonds  to  6 
percent.  If  the  bonds  bear  interest  at  this 
rate,  they  will  become  the  best  bond  value 
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selling  of  gold  abroad  at  prices  above  the 
legal  rate.  This  newspaper  further  states 
that  the  Joint  announcement  was  prompted 
at  least  In  part  by  complaints  from  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  that  this  specu- 
lation undermines  the  currency  exchange 
stability  that  the  fund  Is  trying  hard  to 
achieve. 

From  the  same  source  comes  the  following 
quotation : 

"After  characterizing  most  of  the  gold 
transactions  abroad  as  taking  place  in  Il- 
legal markets,  the  announcement  continued: 
•In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  on  gen- 
eral grounds  of  national  policy,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  request  Ameri- 
can Individuals,  banks,  and  business  enter- 
prises to  refrain  from  encouraging  and  fa- 
cilitating this  traffic  and  in  particular  to 
refrain  from  extending  the  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities and  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
transactions.'  " 

In  a  dispatch  from  Manila,  published  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  previous  day. 
July  18.   1947,  appeared  the  following: 

"A  free  world  market  for  gold  seemed  as- 
sured m  Manila  when  a  Philippine  spokes- 
man Indicated  that  the  Republic  would  do 
nothing  to  hinder  private  gold  sales  to  Brit- 
ish. Chinese,  and  other  purchasers  at  prices 
higher  than  the  United  States-controlled  rate 
of  $35  an  ounce. 

"On  Wednesday  United  States  Treasury 
Secretary  Snyder  hinted  the  United  States 
Government  would  make  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent an  American  firm  from  buying  Cana- 
dian gold  ore.  refljilng  It  in  the  United  States. 
and  then  exporting  It  for  shipment  abroad 
at  prices  higher  than  the  tSS-an-ounce  level. 
This  was  taken  here  to  mean  there  would 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  ,to  similar  sales  in  the  Philippines." 

As  the  Philippine  market  is  a  legal  mar- 
ket, the  Treasury's  objections  on  the  score 
of  illegality  would  be  Invalid  as  to  trans- 
actions consummated  there.  The  only  other 
basis  In  the  Treasury's  statement,  as  quoted 
In  the  press,  appears  to  be  on  general  grounds 
of  national  policy. 

What  Is  the  rational  policy?  On  July  18 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  reported  as 
countenancing  the  sale  of  gold  by  Ameri- 
can business  firms  at  more  than  $35  an 
ounce.  On  July  19  the  opposite  appears  to 
be  the  case. 

The  complaints  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  apparently  have  Influenced  ctir 
policy.  Let  us  examine  what  Justification 
there  Is  for  the  present  attitude  of  the  fund. 

The  New  York  World  Telegram  on  June 
26,  1947.  published  an  article  by  Arthur  Gor- 
man from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

"Camille  Gutt.  managing  director  of  the 
fund,  on  Monday  called  on  member  nations 
to  prevent  transactions  in  gold  at  premium 
prices.  His  statement  had  the  endorsement 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  monetary  and  financial 
problems. 

"Mr.  Gutt  said  sales  of  gold  in  the  free 
market  at  premium  prices  threatened  world 
exchange  stability." 

Article  V.  section  6,  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment. International  Monetary  Fund,  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Purchases  of  currencies  from  the 
fund  for  gold. — (a)  Any  member  desiring  to 
obtain,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  currency  of 
another  membier  for  gold  shall,  provided  that 
It  caiKdo  so  with  equal  advantage,  acquire  It 
by  thelsale  of  gold  to  the  fund. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  any  member  from  sell- 
ing In  any  market  gold  newly  produced  from 
mines  located  within  Its  territories." 

It  would  seem  from  these  provisions  that 
section  6  (a)  In  the  phrase  "provided  It  can 
do  so  with  equal  advantage"  envisions  the 
possibility  of  a  nation  having  a  greater  ad- 
vantage, which  could  only  mean  a  higher 


price.  In  selling  gold  elsewhere  than  to  the 
fund,  and  obviously  confers  no  power  to 
restrict  such  a  transaction. 

Section  6  (b)  is  even  more  explicit  as  to 
the  freedom  of  members  In  disposing  of 
newly  mined  gold. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  personal  opinion 
of  Camille  Gutt,  managing  director  of  the 
fund,  may  be.  It  would  appear  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority  In  calling  for  a  re- 
striction on  sales  of  gold  at  premium  prices. 
Any  policy  of  our  Government  cannot  be 
justified  by  reliance  on  the  opinions  of  an 
individual,  no  matter  how  distinguished, 
when  they  contravene  the  written  text  of  au 
agreement  to  which  our  Nation,  perhaps  un- 
wisely, is  committed. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  attempt  to  hamper  the  operation  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  the  agree- 
ment Intended,  under  the  guise  of  cooper- 
ating with  an  official  of  that  body  who  ap- 
parently has  exceeded  his  authority? 

In  connection  with  the  above  article, 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  July  18  and  19  will  be  interesting: 

GOVERNMENT  MOVES  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  REPORTED 

USE  or  rACiLmxs  in  unfied  states  by  for- 
eign COLD  SPECULATORS 

Washington. — The  Federal  Government 
yesterday  took  the  first  step  toward  blocking 
the  reported  use  of  American  business  facili- 
ties to  aid  illegal  speculation  In  gold  abroad. 

In  a  Joint  statement  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  called  on  all  American 
banks,  btisiness  enterprises,  and  individuals 
to  refrain  from  helping  speculative  buying 
and  selling  of  gold  abroad.  Treasury  officials 
indicated  later  that  if  this  request  does  not 
hslt  United  States  participation  in  the  specu- 
lation, the  Government  will  take  stronger 
action. 

The  speculation  referred  to  is  the  buying 
and  selling  of  gold  abroad  at  prices  above  the 
leval  rate.  Usually  the  gold  is  traded  against 
United  States  dollars.  Since  the  black- 
market  prite  of  gold  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries, shrewd  speculators  can  make  large 
profits  by  buying  gold  in  one  foreign  mar- 
ket and  selling  it  in  another. 

The  Treasury-Federal  Reserve  announce- 
ment said  It  Is  well  known  that  such  active 
speculation  has  been  going  on.  The  an- 
nouncement did  not  specify  any  American 
Interests  participating  in  the  speculation.  It 
simply  warned  American  firms  and  individ- 
uals not  to.  Privately  Treasury  officials  say 
they  have  evidence  of  participation  in  the 
speculation  by  American  interests. 

The  Joint  announcement  was  prompted  at 
least  in  part  by  complaints  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  that  this  speculation 
undermines  the  currency-exchange  stability 
that  the  fund  is  trying  hard  to  achieve. 

The  Treasury  declined  to  say  what  fur- 
ther action  might  be  taken  if  the  request 
failed  to  end  the  speculative  activity. 

After  characterizing  most  of  the  gold 
transactions  abroad  as  taking  place  In  illegal 
markets,  the  announcement  continued: 

"In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and  on 
general  grounds  of  national  policy,  the 
Treasury  Department  *and  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  request 
American  individuals,  banks,  and  btisiness 
enterprises  to  refrain  from  encouraging  and 
facilitating  this  traffic  and  In  particular  to 
refrain  from  extending  the  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities and  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
transactions." 

Ottawa. — Finance  Minister  Abbott  reit- 
erated in  the  Commons  the  government's 
stand  against  allowing  Canadian  mines  to 
sell  gold  In  the  open  market  at  more  than 
$35  an  ounce.  This  is  the  price  paid  by  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  minister  did  not  commit  himself  defi- 
nitely on  what  action  If  any  he  would  taks 
regarding  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 


can Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  to  export  gold 
refined  from  Canadian  concentrates  at  more 
than  parity  prices. 

The  government  has  all  along  permitted 
certain  gold  mines  in  British  Columbia, 
whose  ore  contains  arsenic  and  requires  spe- 
cial treatment  not  conveniently  available  In 
Canada,  to  ship  their  concentrates  to  the 
American  company.  All  other  gold  pro- 
duced in  Canada  must  be  sold  to  the  mint. 

While  the  United  States  insists  that  all 
gold  produced  there  must  be  sold  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  at  parity  prices.  It 
does  allow  gold  from  concentrates  Imported 
for  refining  purposes  to  be  reexported. 

The  combination  of  Canada  permitting 
these  particular  concentrates  to  be  exported 
and  United  States  permitting  the  gold  from 
them  to  be  reexported  places  this  gold  in  a 
unique  position  of  being  available  for  sale  In 
the  free,  or  what  Is  referred  to  as  the  grey 
market. 

The  refining  company  has  offered  to  sell 
this  geld  in  the  open  market  at  whatever 
premium  it  could  obtain  and  give  the  Cana- 
dian firms  90  percent  of  the  premium  ob- 
tained. 

While  the  minister  did  not  say  he  was 
going  to  stop  this,  he  did  read  the  statement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States,  urging  that 
steps  be  taken  in  member  countries  to  stop 
the  international  traffic  In  gold,  much  of 
which  goes  into  private  hoards  and  Is  not 
available  for  currency  stabilization. 

"That  Is  the  reason,"  Mr.  Abbott  said  "why 
we  believe  It  Is  In  conformity  with  Interna- 
tional obligations  and  in  the  public  Interest 
to  prohibit  exports  of  gold  to  this  so-called 
free  market." 


FREE  WORLD  MARKET  FOR  GOLD  NOW  SEEMS 
ASSURED   FOR   MANILA 

Manila. — A  free  world  market  for  gold 
seemed  assured  in  Manila  when  a  Phllipplns 
spokesman  Indicated  that  the  republic 
would  do  nothing  to  hinder  private  gold 
sales  to  British.  Chinese,  and  other  pur- 
chasers at  prices  higher  than  the  United 
States  controlled  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Some  sales  already  have  taken  place  In 
Manila. 

The  latest  Involved  the  purchase  by  a 
Chinese  syndicate  of  bars  of  refined  gold 
from  the  big  wedge  mine  operated  by  the 
Atok  Gold  Co.  at  $45.50  an  ounce.  The  sale 
Involved  only  about  $20,000,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood that  Atok  had  disposed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Its  production  since 
April  to  Chinese  buyers  through  London,  at 
$42.50  an  ounce. 

On  Wednesday  United  States  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Snyder  hinted  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Would  make  no  effort  to  prevent  an 
American  firm  from  buying  Canadian  gold 
ore,  refining  It  In  the  United  Stales  and  then 
exporting  It  for  shipment  abroad  at  prices 
higher  than  the  $35-an-ounce  level.  This 
was  taken  here  to  mean  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  similar  sales  in  the  Philippines. 


Fair  Prices — America's  Bif  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
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highest  peak,  even  surpassing  wartime  levels. 
This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  our  present  wa~-- 
are  unjustified,  for  they  have  been  worr. 
out  m  the  democratic  process  of  collective 
bargaining  between  labor  and  management. 
But  it  does  Indicate  that  all  other  things 
being  equal,  with  labor  constituting  as  much 
as  90  percent — in  some  Industries — of  the 
total  cost  of  a  product,  when  labor  costs  go 
up,  the  price  of  the  Item  will  have  to  go  up. 

( 2 )  Work  stoppages :  This  factor  caused  us 
last  year  a  direct  loss  of  116.000.000  man- 
days  of  working  time.  It  also  cost  us  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  man-days  more 
Indirectly  when,  for  example,  plants  had  to 
shut  down  because  of  material  shorta^r^ 
caused  by  strikes  in  so-called  feeder  plai. 
With  underproduction  brought  about  by 
labor  dtaputes,  we  have  had  decreased  supply, 
which  aas  inevitably  caused  high  prices. 

It  is  the  prayer  of  the  American  people 
that  the  new  labor  statute.  Public  Law  101. 
will  make  for  industrial  peace.  It  is  our 
prayer  that  this  law  will  be  administered 
fairly,  efllclently.  and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  Congress'  intent  so  that  the  public  wel- 
fare— the  paramount  welfare— can  be  pro- 
tected. 

HTCH    IMCOUS 

(3)  StUl  another  factor  Is  the  high-spend- 
ing level  of  the  American  people — over  tlSO,- 
OOO.OOO.OCO.  With  eO.000.000  American:i  work- 
ing, and  many  of  them  having  the  highest 
Incomes  they  have  ever  realized.  It  is  only 
natural  that  In  their  competition  for  scarce 
goods,  they  would  serve  to  force  prices  up. 
However,  once  we  can  get  into  full  and  un- 
interrupted production,  the  cost  of  goods 
will  come  down  because  there  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient supply  for  all. 

Vr08U>  8ROITACS 

(4)  Everyone  knows   that   another  !&< 

In  the  picture  is  the  world  shortage  of  U'.k, 
and  other  Items.  With  Europe  and  Asia 
desperate  for  goods  and  eager  to  pay  high 
prices  for  them  (where  they  hafe  a  dollar 
supply)  our  domestic  prices  have  Inevlt- 
reacted  by  rising  with  the  Intense  over- 
demand. 

1 5)  Another  factor  Is  adverse  conditions 
of  nature.  We  can  see  this  In  the  case  of 
present  com  prices  which  have  soared  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  crop  resulting  from  Mid- 
western floods  and  other  factors. 

(6)  Still  another  factor  relating  to  high 
prices  Is  the  terrific  heights  to  wh.ch  prices 
soared  on  the  black  market  during  OPA  days. 
While  OPA  was  stUl  regimenting  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  many  Items  could  not  be  se- 
cured at  all  on  the  open  market,  but  only 
on  the  black  market  at  fantastic  prices.  In 
almost  no  iiutances  have  prices  these  dn^^ 
no  ntatter  how  high  they  have  reached,  d  : 
up  to  the  level  of  the  black-market  pr.ces  ul 
Oi^  A  days. 

eovxawMiirr  nuxspoNsnnjrr 
H)    The   Federal  Government    itself    ' 
contributed  to  many  high  prices  by  its  a: 
trary  buying  practices.    Thus,  for  example, 
as  has  htta  cited  here  in  the  Senate,  the 
Government's   Commodity    Credit   Corpora- 
tion bought  huge  auppllee  of  wheat  in  J 
uary  1947  when  actual  requirements  were  . 
sn<t  we  were  expcrleuclug  a  terrific  boxcar 
shortage.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Oovern> 
ment  has  epurned  wheat  purchasea  in  more 
opiiortune  tinea.    Tba  effect  of  such  trre- 
sponsible  nurchaaee  la  obviotia  lu  upetitiug 
th<>  market. 

li)  An  eighth  factor  In  causing  high  prleee 
U  ihe  Ineritable  maladjustment  that  cornea 
after  years  of  Oovtrument  couiMl  (Hir 
war.    Wt  cotUd  not  expect  to  lettm  la  it 

•varAtght.  Reoonveralou  caunot  be 
by  a  flick  of  the  legtalattve 
waA4.  It  lafcee  time,  pattanee,  aud  expert* 
mtnttng  In  •  free  ecohoaqp. 
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down  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Some 
members  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, at  any  rate,  would  like  to  convince 
Congress  there  ought  to  be  a  law  defining 
the  liabilities  of  labor  unions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  closed  shop,  the  slow-down,  padding 
of  personnel,  and  other  forms  of  feather- 
bedding,  union  opposition  to  labor-saving 
machines,  industry-wide  bargaining,  all 
these  have  been  cited  at  one  time  or  other 
as  reasons  why  organized  labor  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  legal  restraints  as 
monopolistic  business. 

C.  E..  Wilson,  president  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.,  expressed  a  widely  held  opinion 
when  he  remarked  during  the  coal  strike 
last  winter  that  the  American  people  must 
be  protected  against  the  predatory  abuse 
of  monopolistic  power  under  the  guise  of 
unionism. 

A  good  deal  has  happened  since  then  to 
tighten  the  curbs  on  labor  unions.  Curbs 
on  featheibeddlng  are  pretty  well  covered 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  makes  it 
an  tuifair-labor  practice  for  a  union  to  force 
or  require  an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver 
any  money  or  thing  of  value  in  the  nature 
of  an  exaction  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  performed.  The 
closed  shop  also  has  been  outlawed  by  the 
new  labor  law. 

Small  business  groups  are  worried  these 
days  over  still  another  threat  to  their  eco- 
nomic Interests — that  is  the  warning  voiced 
by  William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  that  if  the  inflationary 
\'age  price  spiral  continued,  the  AFL's  7,- 
500.000  members  might  have  to  form  a  sys- 
tem of  labor-consumer  cooperatives  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  the  necessities  of  life 
on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Such  a  move  in  the  opinion  of  Repre- 
sentative Waltie  C.  Ploeseh  ( Republican ) ,  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  would,  if  carried  to  its 
logical  outcome,  seriously  endanger  the 
American  small-business  profit  system,  if  not 
labor   organizations,  also. 

The  recent  coal  agreement  between  John 
L.  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  bitu- 
minous-coal industry  is  cited  as  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  smaller  business  Interests, 
and  the  public  as  well,  are  being  squeezed 
between  two  powerful  economic  groups. 

"Few  persons  can  be  found  today,"  ob- 
serves Gerard  D.  Reilly,  a  former  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  "who 
view  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  bltumlnous-coal  in- 
dustry as  anything  short  of  a  contlntUng 
public  menace." 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  coal 
agreement  as  a  victory  for  free  collective 
bargaining.  But  anyone  appraising  the  ef- 
fects of  the  new  wage  contract  on  the  price 
of  coal  perhaps  will  conclude  that  big  labor 
U  as  economically  powerful  as  big  business. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  min- 
ers' wage  gains,  it  is  apparent  that  very 
little  real  collective  bargaining  figured  in 
the  process  of  agreement.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  report  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Mine  Workers'  Journal  of  the  secret  talks 
the  heads  of  the  two  biggest  steel  and  coal 
Interests  Initiated  with  Mr.  Lewis,  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  operators' 
grcup  which  the  indvutry  had  delegated  to 
ncfotlate  with  Mr,  Lewis. 

Charles  O  Gregory,  former  solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  once  observed  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  eo  Interpreting  the  antl* 
truat  laws  at  to  give  extreme  latitude  to 
union  activity,  had  done  the  labor  unions 
a  real  disservice  In  vesting  them  with  the 
worst  curse  of  modern  timee— too  much  •co> 
nomic  power  over  others, 

The  Taft -Hurt ley  law  wai  anacted  out  of 
the  Awareness  In  ContrtM  that  It  would  be 
•ompounding  the  evils  of  labor  monMoty  If 
It  did  not  provide  appropriate  oontroU  ovtr 
that  puwtr. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  24  (legiskitir)€  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Wilson  W.  Wyatt, 
national  chairman.  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  before  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  dinner  at  Chicago,  July 
18.  1947. 

There  b€;ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  salute  you  as  a  young,  great,  and  grow- 
ing liberal  organization  of  veterans  of  World 
'  War  II.     I  salute  you  as  an  organization  of 
veterans  Interested  first  in  American  citizens. 

Many  times  have  I  acknowledged  your 
dynamic  and  unflagging  support  of  the  vet- 
erans' emergency  housing  program  last  year, 
both  through  your  leadership  and  through 
your  membership  throughout  the  country. 
Early  last  year  I  met  with  your  national 
chairman.  Charles  Bolte.  with  the  chairman 
of  your  housing  committee,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  with  your  national  legislative 
representative  and  this  year's  national  chair- 
man. Chat  Paterson,  with  Bob  Nathan  and 
Bill  Batt,  and  others  in  your  leadership. 
From  each  of  them  I  received  inspiration  and 
valuable  concrete  assistance.  I  cannot  pay 
too  high  a  tribute  to  F.  D.  R.,  Jr.,  who  gave 
such  invaluable  support  throughout  all  of 
last  year,  not  only  to  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program  in  general,  but  to  the  Wag- 
ner-EUender-Taft  bill  in  particular. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  a  certain  in- 
terest in  that  non-Communist  liberal  organ- 
ization known  as  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  I  therefore  feel  a  further  bond  in 
common  with  you  through  that  ADA  na- 
tional vice  chairman,  one  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  by  name;  through  your  national 
vice  chairman  who  was  the  Midwest  organ- 
izer for  ADA — Dick  Boiling;  and  through 
your  national  chairman,  who  is  a  charter 
member  of  ADA. 

I  have  the  greater  admiration  for  you  in 
Ave  because  I  realize  so  well  the  difficult  role 
of  liberals  in  this  atmosphere  of  Taft  Infla- 
tion, postwar  disillusion,  and  normalcy  fa- 
tigue. Inflation  blinders  destroy  the  per- 
spective of  many  people  today.  The  prema- 
ture lifting  of  price  controls  by  Taft, 
Wherxt,  and  their  colleagues  has  whirled 
people  into  an  upward  spiral  so  rapid  that 
they  do  not  yet  realize  jtist  how  air  sick  they 
are.  The  Aiircrican  economy  is  going  to  have 
a  bad  headache  from  this  back-to-normalcy 
binge.  The  short-sighted  self-proclaimed 
realists  have  carried  us  into  a  very  unreal 
world,  the  world  of  Iclflatlon,  the  world  where 
you  make  believe  high  prices  are  prosperity, 

Anytme  with  even  a  scintilla  of  hlitorlo 
senae  knows  the  uuth  of  that  adage:  "Where 
there  la  no  vision  the  paopto  parish." 

Despite  the  tsamlng  eTldNM*  of  last  No* 
▼amber's  election — and  make  no  mistake 
about  this — America  Is  a  liberal  country.  If 
anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  look  »t  Brno 
Roper's  Furtune  survey  snalyalng  the  elec- 
tions of  last  year.  U  ever  yuu  become  dis- 
couraged, Just  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect 
on  the  great  names  of  American  hUtory: 
"ntomas  JffTerson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Wuodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D,  Rooee- 
velt.    America's  years  of  greatness  have  bean 


America's    years    of    practicing,    performing 
liberalism. 

So  I  salute  you  as  an  organization  with 
the  courage  and  the  vision  to  be  an  oasis  of 
liberalism  in  the  desert  of  1947. 

A  straight-thinking  liberal  knows  well  that 
the  future  of  this  country,  just  as  the  past 
and  the  present,  lies  neither  in  the  totali- 
tarianism of  the  left  nor  in  the  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  right.  Both  fascism  and  com- 
munism and  their  police  states  ask  people  to 
sell  their  birthright  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  a  mess  of  false  security.  But  liberal  de- 
mocracy does  not  offer  "bread  or  liberty — 
which?";  it  offers  "bread  and  liberty — both." 
In  the  true  American  tradition  of  liberalism, 
your  uncompromising  leadership  has  seen 
quite  clearly  that  a  totalitarian  state,  even 
if  it  is  on  the  left,  does  not  have  so  much 
as  a  cousin  relationship  with  an  American 
liberal.  Every  person  who  loves  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  cherishes  the 
Bill  of  Rights  knows  full  well  that  there  is 
but  one  course — the  course  of  democratic 
American  liberalism.  The  other  day  I  talked 
with  an  Austrian  professor  who  had  lost  his 
freedom  under  Hitler;  he  fairly  Inhales  and 
breathes  his  new  freedom  as  an  American. 
Although  some  liberals  are  confused,  just  as 
some  conservatives  are  blind,  I  am  thankful 
that  the  AVC  is  an  organization  which  real- 
izes that  Communists  have  no  kinship  with 
liberals.  The  reactionaries  are  inviting  at 
least  a  recession  by  the  Inflation  which  they 
have  created.  Through  their  ignorance  they 
are  bringing  about  the  very  climate  in  which 
communism  thrives — the  climate  of  recession 
or  depression,  call  it  as  you  vrtll,  of  tmem- 
ployment,  of  frustration,  of  hunger. 

I  happen  to  know  that  your  leadership  is 
very  uncompromising  and  your  membership 
very  principled  and  discriminating,  since  I 
know  that  your  "independent  progressive" 
caucus  of  non-Commimist  liberals  won  at 
your  recent  election  in  Milwatikee.  and  with 
this  victory,  of  course,  has  come  responsi- 
bility— a  grave  responsibility  for  leadership 
in  these  trying  times. 

If  for  one  moment  we  liberals  think  that 
we  can  relax,  all  we  need  do  is  cast  our  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  those  forces  of  grab  that 
have  been  voting  to  increase  the  wool  tariff, 
contrary  to  every  consideration  of  America's 
foreign  policy  and  commercial  position  in 
the  world  of  today.  The  great  danger  is  that 
the  power  lobby  and  the  real-estate  lobby  and 
the  varlotis  other  lobbies  will  grab  enough 
for  themselves  from  this  "had-enough"  Con- 
gress that  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to 
keep  America  as  a  Nation  in  her  position 
of  world  leadership.  Under  the  false  and 
deceptive  cry  of  economy,  this  Republican- 
controlled  Congress  would  either  silence  the 
Voice  of  America  or  reduce  it  to  a  whisper. 
This  same  Republican-controlled  Congress 
has  just  passed  a  so-called  rent  control  bill, 
the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  raise 
the  rent  bill  some  1750.000,000  and  score 
another  triumph  of  inflation.  Of  course, 
the  rent  control  and  housing  bill  does  not 
stop  there.  It  also  makes  it  certain  that 
nonhousing  construction  will  have  a  full  and 
unfettered  opportunity  to  diminish  even 
further  the  all-too-Uttle  home  and  apart- 
ment construction  which  we  now  have. 
Thanks  to  Taft  and  his  "had-enough"  col- 
leagues, houses,  and  apartments  In  the  range 
of  the  average  veteran's  pocketbook  hava 
been  priced  out  of  the  market,  and,  with  a 
sickening  swing  to  Herding  normalcy,  the 
Teteran  Is  now  left  to  the  haaards  of  the 
trickle  theory  for  the  chance  of  a  roof  over 
his  heed.  In  such  a  congressional  climate, 
the  Importance  of  •  grsss-roots,  liberal  or- 
ganlMtiun  becomes  incalculably  great, 

•teadUy  throughout  this  year  It  has  been 
obvious  that  the  majority  of  Oontreei  had 
no  intention  to  provide  a  deoeat  mlaUnum 
wage.  Since  the  lowest  income  group  is 
tmorfaniied,  ii  tou  no  repreeenUtlvee  to 
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•peak  up  for  l  thrmjfh  th^  procMMt  of  col- 
Itcttv*  bHrKulinnK  •«»<>  only  kf 
latlen  cmn  It  b«  imurcd  • 
In  Income  with  which  to  m«^  pr««ent-<l«y 
mnationary  ctWn  But  because  of  crltlcum 
helped  on  Coi  grew  for  reetrtctlTe  proTtmtons 
InctirporHted  In  lU  labor  bill  It  now  look« 
as  though  th*  leadership  of  CongreM  m»y 
be  frightened  politically  Into  taking  action 
on  this  bill  D^nthout  conaunt  public  prea- 
•tir*.  however  the  authora  of  thu  eUTentb- 
hour  conversk  n  of  expediency  may  lapse  back 
into  their  old  hablta.  It  the  minimum  wage 
bill  la  to  beciime  n  law  and  to  be  effective 
to  relieve  huiian  miaery  and  want,  the  ag- 
grwalvc  tupport  of  your  organisation  U 
•awntlal 

And  then  nhat  of  the  Stratton  bill  a  bill 
which  U  dearended  from  that  very  iplrlt 
which  promp  «d  peoples  of  many  landa  to 
leave  the  oppression  of  Kurope  to  settle  on 
the  eastern  » ;»<'res  of  North  America.  The 
plkraae  "tUapi  Bc->d  persona"  has  almoat  a 
ellnMU  aouol.  but  it  descrlbea  people  of 
flesh  and  bl<od  who  so  love  and  treasure 
their  fresdon  and  their  liberty  that  they 
are  unwilling :  to  return  to  their  native 
countries  In  Europe  where  persecution  ol  a 
police  sUU  t  waits  them  If  thU  bill  falls 
of  psMSSS  at  ttas  present  session,  we  must 
m  (Usee  vafsd  On  the  coxitrarv  we 
rsmemt  er  that  only  with  the  militant 
or  a  )eral  grouoa  such  as  youra  will 
there  ever  be  i  chance  that  tuch  a  Mil  can  be 
Can  we  ao  forfct  our  h«rt«a«*.  can 
ao  siau^  in  our  new  comforts,  that 
Amerl  rans  can  forget  the  plight  of 
these  wretch!  d.  weary  and  bume.esa  people'' 
If  we  do.  we  shall  at  the  aame  time  forget 
the  future  or  Amertc*.  Since  our  earliest 
<Uya.  our  sh  )re«  have  been  the  havi-n  tor 
stifferlng  pe<iple  uf  Europe  seeking  new 
homes,  new  horiauna.  and  new  freedoma: 
and  yvt  until  now  the  leadership  ol  Congress 
has  prefsrrsi  i  to  appropriate  millions  of 
dollars  In  rt  Uef  funds,  a  dollar  dole  for 
people  livini  virtually  in  prison  camps, 
rather  than  to  pernut  part  of  them  to  come 
to  America.  This  bill  rcqulrea  the  outapoken 
championshli  of  vetcrMns.  Tou  who  risked 
your  lives  nc  t  only  that  we  might  achieve 
victory  In  cambat.  but  the  further  Victory 
oX  a  tMtter  aiid  mors  decent  world  in  which 
to  live.  ycu.  the  vstsrans  of  this  war.  have 
a  special  rtgli  k  to  spsak  on  this  subject,  and 
Congrsrs  haa  a  special  duty  to  luicn  keenly 
to  what  you  wy 

Since  you  i  re  concerned  with  veterans  Orat 
as  cltlseus.  ytu  have  made  It  clear  fr>.)m  the 
of  your  oTfanlzatlon  that  >uu  are 
In  homes,  decant  American  homes. 
and  In  decent  uid  continuing  llvellh«K>d 
Certauily  the  minimum  that  any  veteran  has 
a  right  to  ex|  ect  u  a  decent  Job  and  a  decent 
home.  This  means  that  you  are  interested 
not  lu  AX ty-a  even  or  sixty  mllllou  jobs  for  a 
few  months,  but  in  full  employment  ou  a 
regular,  eont  nutiig  bttsu.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  have  a  goo4  hourly  wage  or  a  good  mouliily 
salary  for  m  s  maun,  or  a  short  psrlod  of  time. 
It  is  import  it  to  have  Uis  ssctarlty  of  a  con- 
tinuing job  )r  an  annual  wage.  Here  you 
are  faced  w  th  a  great  challenge  in  eco- 
nomioa  lu  a  changing  world.  How  can  big 
and  big  labor  and  big  agrlcultiue 
be  brought  t>  identify  thcmsalves  with  the 
Interests  of  he  public  In  such  a  way  that 
we  may  hnv<  full  production,  ftill  employ- 
ment, great  '(Bciency.  dignity  of  labor,  and 
a  fair  dlvlsU  n  of  profits?  The  problem  Is 
to  mal  e  our  capitalism  responsible. 
Who.  better  han  you.  can  be  counted  upon 
to  bring  fort  i  the  answer?  The  problem  Is 
•t  merely  w  lat  to  do  when  the  next  depres- 
^he  greater  qusstton  Is  how  to 
next  depraalon. 
t>efore  we  can  get  our  breath 
some  of  the  problenu  on  the 
domestic  froht.  we  realise  thst  we  have  a 
Job  of  plooM  lag  yet  to  do  if  the  phraite  "one 
world"  Is  to  iMome  a  reality.  And  we  know 
full  well  that]  unless  it  does  become  a  reality. 


slon  comes: 
prevent  that 
And  almas 
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all  othsr  things  are  ittslgnlflcant.    Wc  llvs  In 
a  world  where   time  and   spac*  bavt  been 
telfseoptd  by  our  inventive  and  productive 
genius.     The   ■lipla—  tad   the   radio   have 
made  aU  natloaa  imgHbori.    We  might  have 
been  given  a  more  Ictourely  period  for  work- 
ing out  our  international  solutions,  but  the 
sands  of  time  have  been  placed  In  an  hour 
glnsa  by  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  and  those 
sands  are  running  fast.     Atomic  energy,  il 
we  are  permitted  to  put  It  to  peaceful  uss 
wUl  undoubtedly  mean  a  far  higher  standard 
of  living  and  way  ol  life  than  even  we  of  the 
twentieth    century   can   envision.     And   yet 
agalnat  this  bright  possibility.  Dr.  Kinsteln 
and    his   Binergency   Committee   of    Atomic 
Scieutt»ts    tell    us   simply    and   coldly    that 
'atomic  bombs  can  now  be  mads  ehsaply  and 
In  large  number     They  will  bscome  more  de- 
structive      There    Is    no    military    defense 
against  atomic  bombs,  and  none  is  to  bt  ex- 
pected.    Other   nations  can  rediscover   oiu 
secret  processes  by  ihcniselves     Preparedne* 
against  atomic  war  U  futile  and.  If  attempt- 
ed, will  ruin  the  atructure  of  our  social  order 
If    war    breaks    out.    atomic    l)oml)s    will    be 
used,  snd  they  will  surely  destroy  our  civt- 
llaaUon      There  Is  no  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem except   international  conUol  of  atomic 
energy   and.  tUtlmately.   the  elimination   of 
war  •    Paced  with  these  simple  yet  stsrtimg 
facU.  we  realise  ihei^  is  no  quesUon  of  shall 
we.  or  should  we.  work  to«cether  ss  united 
nations:  that  Is  a  muat.     And  the  Christian 
ptillosophy  is  the  way.     Two  thousand  years 
after  Christ.  hU  teachings  of  brotherho*)d  are 
no  lotiger  an  elective  for  occasional    iunday 
sermons.    They  sre  the  indUpensatile  "musf 
If  our  civilization  U  to  contmue.     The  dto- 
euvsry  of  atomic  energy  has  given  thu.  our 
gensraUon.  a  challenge  sticfi  as  no  otbtr  gen 
eratlon  In  the  history  of  tiM  world  has  ever 
fa4:ed      And  face  It.  and  meet  It.  and  solve  It. 
we  must 

Against  this  omlnctis  osckground  of  tne 
atoaa.  you  of  the  AVC.  and  all  of  us  ss  Amerl- 
caa*.  amst  get  a  quick  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions ss  these — how  to  make  certain  near- 
sighted jeople  in  our  own  country  see  the  im- 
portaaes  of  having  the  Void*  of  America  as 
ths  voics  of  freedom  and  UBorty  heard  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  by  the  people  of  a 
ccuntry  whose  leaders  would  divide  thU 
wtvld.  one  world  into  two  worlds:  how  to 
lovsr  tariffs,  not  ralsa  them  as  was  tried  m 
tba  9mm  of  wool:  how  to  brmg  about  a  com- 
MSI  rial  ODS  world  through  advancing  world 
trade:  how  to  obtain  effective,  speedv.  and 
thoughtful  support  tor  the  rehabilitation  ot 
foreigi-i  countries,  not  merely  ss  s  matter  ol 
kindness  and  charity,  but  as  a  matter  of 
h.utl-headed.  realistic  self-prsservsuon  in 
one  world. 

As  liberals  we  want  v»ecent  housing,  ade- 
quate provisions  for  health,  expanded  social 
security.  Federal  aid  to  education,  a  decent 
minimum  wage.  We  want  the  Marshall 
plan  for  European  reconetructlon.  We  want 
a  stronger  United  NaUons.  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  the  atomic  age  Aa  llbcrala 
hov  aliall  we  achieve  theee  objectives? 
Tliiiwwti  •  third  party?  l«o.  By  latmching 
a  third  party  we  shall  lose  them  I  am  not 
going  to  duck  the  tdi  qticstion  of  liberals: 
What  about  Herry  Wallace  and  a  third  party 
in  1M8?  I  think  such  s  third  party  would 
tM  a  catastrophe  Who  would  gain?  The 
liberals?  Not  at  all  It  would  be  the  Com- 
munists and  the  NAM.  What  a  pair  of  bed- 
lellows.  If  there  were  a  lll>eral  third  party 
In  IMS  It  would  result  Inevitably  In  the 
election  of  a  reactionary  and  Isolationist 
administration:  the  legtslstlve  objectives  of 
liberals  would  be  lost;  the  NAM  would  be 
In  the  saddle:  and  the  Isolatlonlsu  would 
turn  our  foreign  policy  back  to  the  stepe 
of  the  twenties  that  led  to  World  War  11. 
The  Communists  would  be  rubbing  their 
hands  in  gleeful  celebration  ot  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  dual  purpose:  reaction 
and  an  economic  bust  at  home,  and  United 
Statea    Isolationism,    bringing    In    Ita    train 
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If  the  schedule  descrlt>ed  in  these  stories 
Is  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. Port  Dodge  Industries,  employing  2,000 
people,  will  be  without  gas  for  manufsctur- 
Ing  and  industrial  purposes  for  a  period  of 
60  <  3  days  this  coming  winter.  That  figure 
is  based  upon  the  actual  record  of  gas 
consumed  in  Fort  Dodge  last  year.  If  we 
should  have  a  severe  winter,  those  same  in- 
du.itrles  will  be  closed  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

How  much  longer  is  Congress  going  to  put 
up  with  the  insolence  of  these  Washington 
carpettMggers,  such  as  Kaufman  and  SarnofI? 
Tours  very  truly, 

Edwaso  Breex. 

The  question  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
clvlc-mlnded  Fort  Dodge  residents  is.  What 
will  develop  it  the  proposed  curtailment  in 
natural  gas  as  proposed  by  the  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.  should  become  effective? 

About  a  week  ago  natural  gas  consumers 
in  Fort  Dodge  learned  that  a  new  constunp- 
tlon  schedule  was  being  proposed,  not  only 
for  house  heating  units  but  industrial 
plants  as  well.  The  proposal  would  curtail 
the  city's  allotment  to  about  eight  and 
a  halt  million  cubic  feet  a  day  during  the 
peak  period  In  severe  winter  weather.  It 
■o  happens  that  about  twice  that  amount 
Is  required  to  efficiently  heat  all  home  units 
and  still  keep  the  Industrial  plant  users 
in   operation. 

Naturally  Fort  Dodge  Indtistrlal  leaders 
who  use  natural  gas  In  their  plants  became 
greatly  concerned  on  a  possible  gas  curtail- 
ment next  winter.  They  realized  only  too 
well  that  such  a  schedule  would  force  them 
to  close  their  plants  for  as  long  as  several 
months.  Not  only  would  the  plants  suffer 
great  losses,  but  the  city  itself  would  feel 
the  effect  of  reduced  pay  rolls.  Some  2.000 
employees  would  be  laid  off. 

So  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  yesterday 
at  Omaha  with  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commlsfc^on.  the  Northern  Nat- 
ural Oas  Co.  ofOclals,  and  officials  of  the  lowa- 
Illlnols  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 

This  meeting  was  Just  another  of  a  series — 
not  only  U  Fort  Dodge  vitally  concerned 
about  natural  gas.  but  so  too  is  Mason  City 
and  Des  Moines.  These  cities  also  have  met 
with  the  Federal  men  and  the  natural  gas 
officials  at  Omaha. 

Not  all  deUlls  concerning  the  meeting 
could  be  obtained  first-hand  by  KVFD'a 
news  editor  Ken  Peterson.  No,  sir!  He 
and  Bob  Kenyon,  ot  the  Messenger,  were 
ejected  from  the  hearing.  No  force  was  used 
but  Federal  employee  Kaufman,  fronting  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Vice 
President  Marian  of  the  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  were  most  Insistent  In  declaring 
that  a  precedent  had  been  established — a 
precedent  barring  radio  or  newspaper  men 
from  the  hearings.  Well,  that  was  enough 
for  Ken.  but  as  he  approached  the  door  to 
leave  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  public  util- 
ity, he  remarked:  •Gentlemen,  regardless,  we 
have  a  story  whether  In  or  out." 

That  left  13  Fort  Dodge  Indvistriallsts  in 
the  room  to  voice  their  objections  to  the 
proposed  curtailment  of  natural  gas  In  the 
city  next  winter.  Those  present  were  Fred 
Clark.  Harold  Oilman,  and  Frank  Crabb  ot 
the  Tobln  Packing  Co.:  O.  J.  Whlttemore, 
Vlcent  Clay  Products:  Henry  Wasem  of  the 
Wasem  Plaster  Co.:  Harvey  Marxhausen  ot 
Carglirs;  1.  L.  Flynn,  Certain  teed:  Fred 
Kratosky.  lowa-Illlnols  Oas  and  Electric; 
William  Carroll,  ot  the  Warden  shops  and 
apartments:  Mayor  Poole;  Homer  Marshar, 
National  Gypsum;  and  William  Terrlll,  sec- 
retary ot  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

In  addition,  there  were  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  gypsum  companies  from  Chicago, 
and  officials  of  the  lowa-Illlnols  Oas  & 
Electric  Co.  from  Rock  Island. 

And    sitting    at    the    table    with    Federal 
an4>loyee  Kaufman,  and  a  man  in  the  same 
"   lUon  with  Kavilman  with  a  name 


which  sounded  like  Zalnoff  or  Saruoff— with 
those  two  were  the  Northern  Natural  Oas 
Co.  officials— Vice  President  Marian,  Sales 
Manager  Larry  Schumaker,  and  President 
Bay. 

Each  one  In  the  hearing  room  presented 
his  objection  to  the  proposed  natural-gas- 
reductlon  schedule.  At  times  the  natural- 
gas  men  were  at  it  hot  and  beavy  with  the 
lowa-Illlnols  gas  and  electric  men.  But 
after  hours  in  the  hot  bearing  room,  the 
meeting  was  ended  and  the  result  of  the 
session  was  In  plain  words — nothing. 

The  only  step  remaining  appears  to  be  to 
request  a  formal  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  only  body  which 
can  make  a  ruling  on  the  natunU-gas 
question. 

One  thing  brought  out  into  the  open — 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  meeting 
room— was  the  charge  that  the  Northern 
Natural  Oas  Co.  had  oversold  its  product. 
The  gas  company  claims  that  all  its  new 
customers  have  been  prewar  commit- 
menU.  This  brings  to  mind  that  Webster 
City  now  Is  being  furnished  natural  gas 
from  the  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.  and 
we  doubt  very  much  If  that  was  a  pre- 
war commitment.  Voters  of  Webster  City 
back  in  1940  defeated  a  proposal  to  let  the 
natural -gas  company  Into  the  city.  Then 
about  a  year  ago — and  it  was  after  the  war — 
the  voters  again  balloted  on  the  same  ques- 
tion and  this  time  approved  the  pUm  to 
make  natural  gas  available  in  their  city. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  natural  gas  in 
the  Texas  field.  The  trouble  now  Is  that 
the  present  pipe  line  Is  not  big  enou:jh  to 
handle  all  the  accounts  along  the  line. 

If  you  are  wondering  what  happened  at  the 
meeting  yesterday  In  Omaha  relative  to  a 
Fort  Dodge  protest  to  curtailment  of  natural- 
gas  service  next  winter — the  answer  Is 
nothing. 

When  we  say  nothing  we  mean  no  under- 
standing of  any  kind  was  reached  befoi-e  the 
"yes"  men  who  were  representing  the  Pijderal 
Pou-er  Commission  and  three  top  officials  of 
the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Technically  we  have  no  right  to  even  men- 
tion what  went  on  in  the  conference  room 
yesterday  In  Omaha.  The  14  businessmen  ot 
Fort  Dodge  who  attended  the  conference  had 
entered  the  meeting  room,  and  with  them 
were  members  of  the  press,  including  KVFD's 
news  editor.  Ken  Peterson.  Federal  Power 
Commission  Representative  Kaufman  diid  the 
Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.'s  Vice  President 
Marian  quickly  voiced  objection  to  having  any 
publicity  on  what  they  called  an  Inlormal 
conference  over  the  proposed  schedule  to  ctir- 
tail  natural-gas  service  to  Port  Dodge. 

So  the  men  who  handle  the  publicity  gra- 
ciously left  the  room — and  if  this  were  Russia, 
we  would  say  they  left  the  Kremlin.  Then 
the  iron  curtain  fell— that  Is,  Kaufman  and 
Marian  hoped  It  had.  After  being  ejected 
from  the  sacred  sanctorum  at  the  Northern 
Natural  Gas  headquarters,  the  men  had  a 
photographer  take  a  picture  of  the  closed 
door — the  closed  door  behind  which  argu- 
ments were  to  be  heard  on  the  natural-gas 
question. 

But  if  Federal  Power  Commission  Kauf- 
man and  Natural  Gas  Marian  expect<Jd  no 
publicity  on  the  meeting,  their  expectiitlons 
have  certainly  gone  into  a  tailspin. 

Fourteen  Fort  Dodge  businessmen  ttayed 
In  the  room,  and  after  hours  of  presenilation 
ot  arguments  against  the  proposed  cvirtail- 
ment  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  Kaufman 
and  his  colleague,  a  man  by  the  name  which 
sounded  something  like  Sarnoff  and  who,  by 
the  way,  never  said  a  word  during  the  session, 
could  make  no  ruling  on  anything.  All  they 
can  do  is  make  a  report  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commissioners.  So  It  looks  as  though  a  bona 
fide  hearing  will  be  held  some  time  in  the 
future  before  the  Commissioners — and  not 
some  front  men. 


The  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  which  oper- 
ates the  gas  line  which  feeds  the  product  into 
Fort  Dodge,  has  a  new  schedule  tor  consump- 
tion ot  gas  in  the  city.  This  schedule  wotUd 
limit  the  tise  of  gas  to  approximately  eight 
and  a  halt  million  cubic  feet  daUy  during  the 
peak  next  winter.  It  this  were  allowed  to  be 
done,  all  industrial  users  in  the  city  would 
have  to  switch  over  to  such  stand-by  units 
as  they  could  rig  up.  Industry  in  Fort  Dodge 
would  be  crippled,  and  any  future  expansion 
Industrially  would  be  smothered.  Fort  Dodge 
would  cease  expanding. 

Port  Dodge  men  at  the  meeting  and  who 
protested  the  gas  curtailment  included  heads 
of  the  gypsum  plants,  packing  plant,  teed 
companies,  large  apartment  buildings,  the 
mayor,  chamber  ot  commerce — all  users  ot 
natural  gas. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  gas  needs  in  Fort 
Dodge  during  a  peak  load  in  the  wintertime 
would  be  about  13,000.000  cubic  feet. 

And  behind  those  closed  doors  yesterday  at 
Omaha  the  arguments  at  times  became  very 
pointed  and  even  a  bit  personal. 


Proposed  Amendment  of  United  Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PIENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  request  from  the  Renovo 
Daily  Record,  of  Renovo,  Pa.,  asking  for 
my  opinion  on  certain  pending  Senate 
resolutions  which  urged  an  Immediate  re- 
vision of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I 
replied,  and  in  my  letter  I  indicated  that 
I  feared  that  these  resolutions  probably 
would  bring  about  the  final  cleavage 
within  the  United  Nations,  and  instead  of 
strengthening  it,  would  actually  destroy 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  two 
communications  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  letter  to  me,  which  is  dated  July 
12,  and  my  reply,  dated  July  18. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  the 
same  place  in  the  Record  a  recent  article 
entitled  "Would  This  Make  UN  a  Real- 
ity?" by  Sumner  Welles,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  22,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JTTLT  18,  1947. 

Mr.  Jack  Smtth, 

Publisher.  Renovo  Daily  Record, 

Renovo,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Smyth:  ThU  is  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  In  support  ol 
the  two  resolutions  urging  the  convening  of 
a  conference  to  review  the  Charter  ot  the 
United  Nations  with  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening it.  You  asked  my  frank  opinion  on 
these  resolutions. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  share  your 
concern  over  the  weakness  ot  the  Charter 
and  in  the  United  Nations  as  they  have  de- 
veloped. I  recognize  the  feeling  behind  these 
resolutions,  as  expressed  by  some  of  the 
sponsors,  that  such  a  conference  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  us  to  learn  exactly 
which  nations  are  sincerely  committed  to 
making  the  United  Nations  work,  and  which 
are  not.  As  one  Senator,  I  think  it  was  Sen- 
ator TATLOB,  put  it,  if  Russia  refuses  to  co- 
operate in  revising  the  United  Nations  in  or- 
der to  buUd  a  more  effective  organization. 
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A  BXALXTTT 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

The  lasUM  raised  by  the  bipartisan  reso- 
lutions recently  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
which  urge  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
United  IfaUons  Charter  and  the  restriction 
of  the  veto  require  sober  thinking  and  plain 
speaking. 

Three  resolutions  have  been  Introduced. 
They  range  f  om  a  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent stimmon  a  general  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  United  Nations  ca- 
pable of  enacting,  interpreting,  and  en- 
forcing world  law  to  a  reeommendatton 
that  amendments  to  the  Charter  be  adopted 
that  will  strengthen  the  United  Nations  as 
an  instnrment  to  prevent  war  and  maintain 
world  peace. 

Tlie  sponsors  of  one  of  these  resolutions 
mmrt:  "There  Is  no  surer  way  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  l>ent  on  con- 
quest than  by  learning  whether  she  would 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  other  nations  in 
creating  a  United  Nations  which  would 
guarantee  her  security." 

Article  109  of  the  Charter  provides  that  a 
conference  of  the  United  Natlona  may  be 
held  to  review  the  Charter.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
any  seven  members  of  the  Seeorlty  Council 
so  determine,  and  that  any  alterations  of 
the  Charter  recommended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  such  oonXerenoe  shall  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  two- thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Including  all  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  la.  therafore.  clear  that  even  if  the  sug- 
gested coaference  recommended  the  amend- 
ments desired  by  those  who  support  the 
pending  resolutions,  the  Soviet  Union  could, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  block  their 
adoption. 

The  meaaures  introduced  In  the  Congress 
have  naturally  been  acclaimed  with  loud 
hnssnnas  by  the  various  groups  In  this 
country  that  are  clamoring  for  the  prompt 
establishment  of  a  world  republic  or  a  world 
government. 

One  of  the  leaat  highfaluthi  of  these 
organizations  Is  the  United  World  Pederal- 
Ista.  It  Is  directed  by  ontttaadlng  citizens 
who  are  versed  In  for«%M  aflilrs  and  who 
believe  in  the  United  Nations.  This  organ- 
ization coounends  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  introduced  these  resolu- 
tions, "for  taking  the  lead  toward  making 
peace  through  the  UN  a  reality  rather  than 
a  promlae."  It  urges  that  the  rnolutlons 
"now  receive  Insistent  vigorous  support  If 
the  UN  la  to  be  strengthened  In  time  to  end 
the  growing  threst  of  war." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Charter 
contains  defects  which  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  exaggerated  mm  of  the  veto 
by  the  Soviet  Union  has  frequently  ham- 
strung the  United  Nations.  The  all-impor- 
tant question  Is  whether  the  steps  contem- 
plated by  these  congressional  resolutions  are 
In  fact  calculated  to  "strengthen  the  United 
Nations,"  and  to  make  "peace  through  the 
UN  a  reality." 

We  have  entered  a  most  dangerous  period. 
Recent  events  are  already  threatening  to  di- 
vide the  world  into  two  hostile  camps.  The 
Politbureau  has  pursued  an  aggressive  and 
sspaiMlonist  course.  The  Sovte*  leaders 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  pathologically 
stispicious  as  well  as  Increasingly  fearful  of 
the  military  and  economic  strength  of  the 
west.  By  their  most  recent  maneovers  tbey 
are  doing  irreparable  damage   to  the  vital 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
July  23.  1947) 

Last  Chamcx 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Today's  the  day  for  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  to  mow  the  Republicans  down.  It's 
his  last  chance,  and  all  he  has  to  do  Is  make 
a  public  demand  that  his  good  name  and  that 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  be  cleared  by 
thorough  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
record. 

At  today's  session  of  the  Senate,  one  more 
attempt  will  be  made  to  stop  the  filibuster 
by  the  Democrats  against  a  resolution  for 
such  an  investigation  brought  by  Senator 
James  P.  Kui  (Republican),  of  Missouri. 

There  is  very  little  chance  that  the  fili- 
buster can  be  broken  unless  Clark  or  Presi- 
dent Truman,  or  both,  speak  up.  The  old 
party  wheelhorses  in  the  Senate  can  go  plug- 
ging right  on  and  holding  up  the  Senate's 
business. 

One  thing  they  can't  do  by  such  tactics, 
however,  is  clear  the  good  name  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  That  can  be  done  only  by 
a  search  of  the  facts. 

And  another  thing  the  Democratic  fili- 
buster can't  do  is  prevent  such  a  search. 

For  It  is  only  nrcessary  to  switch  the  reso- 
lution of  investigation  from  Senate  to  Hotise 
and  the  full  congressional  power  to  act  will 
then  be  in  operation  Just  as  effectively. 

That  Is  exa<Mly  what  may  happen,  too.  And 
If  it  does,  the  black  cloud  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  settles  Just  that  much  lower. 
The  Democrats  will  have  not  only  tried  to 
prevent  public  knowledge  of  the  truth  but 
will  have  been  defeated  In  their  evasive 
action. 

What  are  they  afraid  of,  anyhow?  The 
truth  can't  hurt  anybody  who  has  been  be- 
having himself.  The  Department  of  Jvistlce 
Is  the  world's  biggest  staff  of  lawyers.  It 
knows  the  law  and  it  knows  perfectly  well 
the  paths  of  right  and  wrong. 

If  it  has  been  following  the  path  of  good 
behavior,  "triumphant  vindication,"  as  Sen- 
ator KCM  has  accurately  put  It.  Is  not  only 
Inevitable  but  thoroughly  deserved. 

In  fact,  not  only  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice deserves  triumphant  vindication  but  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  who  finance 
the  Department,  are  entitled  to  see  that  vin- 
dication spread  on  the  record. 

What's  Clark  afraid  of? 

The  Kem  resolution  was  Introduced  l>e- 
cause  there  has  been  some  very  strange  do- 
ings down  at  Justice. 

Last  August  a  Democratic  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  defeated  for 
renomlnation  in  Kansas  City,  Mc.  by  special 
request  of  Mr.  Truman. 

The  boys  who  did  the  Job  for  him  are 
known  notoriously  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.  as  the 
Pendergast  mob.  a  handsome  garden  of  roses. 
Indeed,  including  Jailbirds  and  some  who 
aren't  yet  but  will  be. 

The  Pendergast  performance  in  that  deal 
was  so  raw  that  even  strong-stomached 
Kansas  City  couldn't  take  It.  First,  the  con- 
gressional seat  went  Republican.  Then  the 
Kansas  City  Star  turned  up  a  hair-raising 
scandal  of  voting  frauds  in  the  Democratic 
primary  aforementioned.  Then  grand  Jiurles 
began  to  click. 

Things  got  so  hot  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  to  make  at  least  an  appearance 
of  Interest  In  the  possibilities  of  Federal  cor- 
rupt practice  acts.  Then  came  on  a  prelim- 
inary Inquiry  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  disclosed  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  never  made  a 
full  Investigation  of  the  Kansas  City  thing 
but  only  has  done  a  very  limited  check  of 
Items  listed  for  It  by  Clark. 

That,  In  spite  of  Clark's  statement  to  the 
Senate  committee  to  the  effect  that  a  full 


and  thorough  investigation  by  the  FBI  dis- 
closed no  evidence  of  Federal  law  violation. 

And  then.  Just  when  things  were  begin- 
ning to  get  all  tangled  up  In  legal  wlldwoods, 
whereases,  henceforths  and  howsomevers — 
Blam!  Some  eager  beaver  blew  open  the 
vault  In  the  courthouse  at  Kansas  City  and 
made  off  with  a  lot  of  ballots  and  other  evi- 
dence. 

So,  though  he  had  already  said  that  a 
"thorough  and  full"  Investigation  had  been 
made  by  the  FBI  before,  Mr.  Clark  had  to 
turn  around  after  the  blast  and  order  an- 
other "thorough  and  full"  Investigation. 

No  wonder  Senator  Kem  asks  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  be  put  under  the  micro- 
scope. 

It  is  very  bad,  by  any  test. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  since  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  penetrate  Into  every  detail 
of  our  political  and  economic  affairs,  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

Other  branches  may  take  your  money  away 
from  you  or  bust  you  out  of  your  Job.  But 
Justice  can  take  your  liberty.  It  can  smear 
your  good  name.  It  can  fix  you  so  you  can 
never  come  back. 

The  good  name  of  the  Justice  Department, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  guarded  fiercely  and  by 
nobody  more  than  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Kansas  City  vote  fraud  thing  to  date  Is 
working  exactly  opposite  to  that  and  Mr. 
Clark  has  it  In  his  power  to  do  more  than 
any  other  man  to  make  the  matter  right. 

He  needs  only  be  the  first  today  to  de- 
mand the  senatorial  investigation.  That, 
alone,  would  be  more  than  half  that's  needed 
to  restore  public  confidence.  Why  doesn't 
he  do  It? 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24,  1947) 

In  the  Nation — The  Block  Against  the  Kem 
Resolution 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  July  23. — In  somebody's 
memoirs  one  day  a  comprehensible  reason 
may  be  given  for  the  effort  of  administration 
Democrats  In  the  Senate  to  prevent  a  vote 
on  the  Kem  resolution,  but  it  Is  doubtful 
that,  whatever  the  reason.  It  Is  politically 
sound.  This  Is  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri,  a  Republican, 
to  inquire  into  the  record  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  the  primary  election  frauds  In  the 
Fifth  Missouri  Congressional  District,  located 
in  Kansas  City. 

So  far  as  this  correspondent  was  able  to 
discover  from  the  departmental  record, 
Attorney  General  Clark  has  nothing  serious 
to  hide  in  his  action  on  the  revelation  of 
frauds  made  by  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  Is 
true  that  these  were  committed  by  the  un- 
savory Pendergast  machine,  of  which  the 
President  Is  a  member  and  which  put  and 
promoted  him  In  public  office.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  purpose  of  these  frauds  was  to 
nominate  the  President's  choice  for  the 
Democratic  congressional  nomination  In 
1946,  Enos  Axtell,  over  -  Representative 
Slaughter.  But  before  the  blocking  move  on 
the  Kem  resolution  began  in  the  Senate,  a 
special  Federal  grand  Jury  and  prosecutor 
were  on  the  move  In  Kansas  City  to  disclose 
the  full  facts  and  punish  more  of  the  guilty. 
And,  if  the  Senate  Democrats  were  able  to 
block  the  Inquiry  Into  Mr.  Clark's  activities, 
it  was  plain  that  the  probe  would  ultimately 
be  made. 

Delay  merely  meant  that  whatever  head- 
lines come  from  the  Investigation  would  ap- 
pear nearer  to  the  dates  of  the  national  con- 
ventions and  elections  of  1948.  How  this 
timing  could  help  the  Democrats,  and  Mr. 
Truman  as  candidate  for  reelection,  and  why 
It  was  not  better  political  strategy  to  sepa- 


rate these  events  as  widely  as  possible,  are 
questions  to  which  the  semlflUbusterers  in 
the  Senate  have  offered  no  good  answer,  pub- 
licly or  privately.  Whatever  the  Influence 
behind  the  delaying  tactics,  the  reasoning  la 
mysterious. 

COMPETING    FOS    THE    BOOST    PKIZE 

Lacking  any  explanation,  the  tactics  seem 
Just  dumb.  For,  despite  the  outcome  of  the 
semifilibuster.  It  has  given  the  Republicans 
a  chance  to  charge  that  the  administration 
was  trying  to  cover  up  something  directly 
damaging  to  the  high  command  In  Washing- 
ton. And  many  people  will  probably  believe 
that. 

The  Republican  leadership  In  this  Congress 
has  been  accused  of  unbelievable  lUmbness 
In  handling  various  matters.  But  the  rec- 
ord to  date  of  the  Democratic  leadership  In 
the  matter  of  the  Kansas  City  frauds  sur- 
passes In  this  particular  anything  the  Re- 
publicans have  done. 

The  Attorney  General's  part  in  the  in- 
quiry came  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
when  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  left  an  Im- 
plication concerning  his  chief  which  he 
sought  later  to  remove.  This  Implication, 
however  unintentional,  was  that  Mr.  Clark's 
directive  to  the  FBI  to  look  into  the  frauds 
tended  to  protect  the  guilty  by  narrowly 
limiting  the  FBI  Inquiry. 

But  the  text  of  the  Attorney  General's 
instructions,  under  date  of  October  11,  1D<6, 
does  not  support  the  doubts  of  his  course 
which  have  materialized  In  the  Kem  resolu- 
tion. He  told  the  FBI  to  Investigate  the  evi- 
dences of  fraud  uncovered  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star;  and  that  possible  violations  were  Indi- 
cated of  the  scanty  Federal  laws  that  affect 
primaries,  which  are  under  State  Jurisdiction. 
He  directed  a  preliminary  Investigation  by 
the  FBI  together  with  all  circumstances  sur- 
rounding  the  violations. 

NOT   AN    FBI    INVESTIGATION 

The  FBI  was  further  Instructed  to  Inter- 
view six  persons  (the  four  election  officials 
and  two  Star  reporters)  and  such  other  of 
the  Star  employees  as  participated  In  the 
Star  Investigation.  The  FBI  obeyed  except 
that,  instead  of  Interviewing  the  30  or  more 
designated  as  such  others.  It  examined  mere 
than  1.400  afidavits  obtained  by  them  from 
8,000  persons  in  the  district.  Though  this 
was  not  classified  as  an  FBI  investigation, 
and  the  agency's  director  In  Kansas  City 
made  this  distinction  in  writing  to  the  dis- 
trict United  States  attorney  there,  the  re- 
strictive statement  did  not  appear  in  the 
FBI  report  made  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  report  advised  him  that  the  Inquiry 
he  ordered  had  developed  data  Insufficient 
to  Indicate  that  the  result  of  the  primary 
might  have  been  changed  by  the  frauds; 
that  the  Missouri  State  authorities  were 
actively  prosecuting  the  culprits  and  that 
the  Federal  Judges  in  Kansas  City,  to  whom 
the  evidence  had  been  tubmltted,  found  no 
ground  for  further  Federal  action.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Clark  closed  the  case  for  the  De- 
partment. 

After  that  the  ballot  boxes  that  doubtless 
contained  more  evidence  were  stolen  by  the 
gang,  the  Federal  Judges  reversed  their  con- 
clusion, and  the  Attorney  General  appointed 
a  special  assistant  In  Kansas  City  to  bring 
Federal  proaecutlons.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
see  anything  in  this  record  to  prompt  ad- 
ministration Democrats  In  the  Senate  to  a 
course  which  has  aroused  suspicion  that 
something  very  rotten  Is  concealed  there. 

Senator  Kem  contends  that  the  words,  "to- 
gether with  all  circumstances,"  were  deliber- 
ately placed  In  the  directive  In  such  a  way  aa 
automatically  to  restrict  their  natural  mean- 
ing and  foreclose  a  real  FBI  investigation. 
This  syntax  will  be  at  issue  In  the  prote  of 
the  Department  and  the  Attorney  General. 
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EXna^SION 


HOH.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxAiDA 
IN  THX  SSllATB  OP  THE  tTNITKD  8TATSS 

Thursdai ,  July  24  *legUlatiie  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.    PEFPER.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
of    the    Record    a    very 
iddress  entitled  "A  Summary 
Archeology,'  delivered  by  the 
John  W.  Grffli.  archeolo«rist. 
Pi  rk  Service,  before  the  Jack- 
Historical  Society,  February  12. 
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summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Florida 
archeology — a  summary  which  we  sincerely 
trtist  will  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  in  another 
J— I. 

If  we  begin  with  the  problem  of  early  man 
in   Florida   we   will   find   that   thinking   has 
changed  radically  In  recent  years.    Yuu  may 
h»  aware  that  when  Dr.  Sellards,  then  State 
fSOloglst  of  Florida.   anuounc::-d   the  finding 
of  human   remains  associated  with  extin. 
animals  at  Vero,  Fla..  In  1915,  his  account  wa 
met  with  extreme  skepticism  in  the  archeo-  I 
logical  world.     In  1925.  when  Dr.  Gidley  an- 
nounced a  similar  find  from  Melbourne.  Fla.j 
he  was  greeted  with  the  same  reaction. 

The    finds    at    Folsom.    N.    Mcx .    in    -S«20.1 
opened  the 'door  tu  research  in  this  field,  and 
in    19*6.  Dr    T.  Dale  Stewart  of   the  United 
States  National  Museum  published  a  reanaly- 
sis  of  these  two  important  Florida  finds     He 
finds  that  in  the  case  of  the  Melbourne  tkull 
in  particular  the  early  reconstiuction  was  m 
error — so  much  in  error  th-t  his  reconstruc- 
tion shows  not  an  extremely  roiuid  headed! 
Individual,  but  a  long  headed  one.     S;Awart 
points  out  that  this  agrtcs  in  shape  with  the] 
Vero  fktill.  and  that  less  than  4  peic?nl 
Florida  skulls  exhibit  this  chiracter.    Purcl| 
from  ths  point  of  view.  S.ev^art  asks  If  It 
not  strange  that  two  skulls  of  this  mlnorlt] 
type  have  turned  up  uncer  conditions  thai 
have  made  geologists  feel  they  %ere  aisocl« 
ated  with  fossil  anlmal&:   and  less  than  43] 
miles  apart,  at  that.     Indeed,  suc'.i  coinc! 
dence  is  d.f£cult  to  explain  away     Then,  tc 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  extinct  ^ 
animals  foimd  with  these  skuU.s  may   have  i 
outlasted  th;  Pleistocene  period,  or  let   age.! 
and  therefore  tlie  skulls  do  not  need  to  be] 
quite  as  old  as  was  postulated  by  their  sup- 
porters a  few  yearn  ago 

To  summarize,  more  and  more  authorities  i 
are  of  the  cplnlon  that   th?  Vero  and   Mel- j 
bourne   sktills   were   associated   with   eMlnct] 
animals,  and  do  dat    from  a  time  when  those 
animals  roamed  Florida.     This  would  plac 
men  In  Florida  shortly  after  the  end  of  tl 
Ice  age.  some  10.000  years  ago 

As  to  the  question  of  Folsom  |X)lnta — the 
type  of  arrowhead  found   with  extinct  ani- 
mals In   numerous  places  In   the  Southwe 
and  high  plains     In  1935  Dr  Stirling  pointf 
out  that  no  Folsom  points  had  been  fot 
In  Florida,  but  In  recen.  years  several  point 
that  can  be  definitely  considered  as  relat 
to    this    tyi>e    have    turned    up      We    have 
here  a  further  suggestion  of  man's  antiquity. 
In  Florida  which  future  research  must  clarify. 

Following  this  Incompletely  understn-d 
early  period,  we  are  faced  with  a  gap  of  seme 
thoxisands  of  years  In  our  knowledge.  This 
Is  true  not  only  In  Florida  but  In  America 
In  general.  It  is  now  definitely  established 
that  man  was  in  America  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  we  lose  sig^t  of  him  from 
that  time  almost  to  the  turn  of  the  Chris- 
tliin  era.  Prom  the  turn  of  the  Christian  era 
luitli  the  present  day  our  record  is  relatively 
continuous,  although  hazy  in  parts. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  in   1875.  was   the  first  to  j 
recognize   that    the   bottom   layers   of   some 
of  the  deep  shell  heaps  along  the  St.  Johns! 
River  were  definitely  built  by  man.  but  con- 1 
tained  no  pottery.     In  recent  years  a  series 
of   such   cultures   have   been   found   in   the 
eastern  United  States.     In   every  case   they 
underlie  the  earliest  known  pottery  and  are, 
therefore,    termed    prepottery   cultures.      In 
Florida  we  know  little  of  these  cultures  other 
than  that  they  exist,  but  from  comparative 
evidence  it  would  seem  tha:  they  all  begin 
after  the  turn  of  the  Christian  era  and  con- 
tinue   until    approximately   500   A.    D,     The  i 
people  were  undoubtedly  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  hunters,  fishers,  and  gatherers.     We 
may  well  imagine  that  the  groups  were  small 
and  movement  over  an  area  rather  than  per- 
manent village  life  the  rule. 
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other  type  of  mound  was  built.  This  is  the 
so-called  temple  mound,  a  truncated  pyramid 
of  earth  on  top  of  which  temples  or  houses 
were  constructed.  Some  of  these  temple 
mounds  are  tremendous  in  size*  The  early 
Spanish  explorers  describe  mounds  of  this 
kind,  for  the  Fort  Walton  culture  runs  from 
approximately  1500  A.  D.  into  full  historic 
times.  The  pottery  has  once  more  undergone 
a  change,  t>elng  decorated  with  lines  cut  into 
the  clay,  confined  mainly  to  the  upper  por- 
tions of  vessels,  and  the  vessels  themselves 
tend  to  be  shallow  l>owls. 

Moving  to  south  Florida,  we  find  that  the 
development  of  prehistoric  culture  followed 
slightly  different  lines,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered apart  from  the  previous  outline.  Most 
of  the  work  in  south  Florida  has  been  done 
by  John  M.  Goggin,  at  present  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Prom  about  900  to  1100  A.  D.  the  Indians  of 
south  Florida  made  a  plain  pottery,  tempered 
with  fine  sand  so  that  it  has  a  gritty  feel  to 
the  fingers.  It  was  not  decorated.  This 
period  is  called  Glades  I  by  Goggin.  and  is 
not  known  to  southeast  Florida. 

Succeeding  this  period  is  Glades  II.  a  period 
in  which  designs  are  found  near  the  rims  of 
vessels.  These  designs  are  scratclied  into  the 
damp  clay,  and  take  various  forms  which 
seem  to  have  significance  in  their  distribu- 
tion In  space  in  the  southern  peninsula. 

At  about  1400  A.  D.  further  changes  make 
It  necessary  to  designate  the  period  as  Glades 
III.  This  period  shows  a  decrease  in  decora- 
tion of  pottery,  and  is  the  period  in  which 
the  elaljorate  earth  and  shell  works  of  south 
Florida  were  built.  Temple  mounds,  similar 
to  those  described  for  northwest  Florida,  ap- 
I}ear  In  this  period,  and  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  in- 
fluence .«o  far  as  mound  building  is  concerned, 
but  have  developed  their  pottery  along  dif- 
ferent lines.  This  Glades  III  period  runs  well 
into  historic  times. 

Turning  our  attention  to  another  part 
of  the  State,  we  will  discuss  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Florida.  It  is  well  to  Indicate  at 
the  outset  that  we  know  this  region  incom- 
pletely; even  more  Incompletely  than  we 
know  the  rest  We  have  mentioned  the  early 
fiber-tempered  horizon  previously,  and  we 
do  know  that  various  ctiltures  follow  It,  but 
the  exact  definition  of  the  sequence  in  north- 
east Florida  Is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  us.  This  sequence  will  be  defined 
by  careful  work  In  the  shell  heaps  and 
mounds  of  the  area — in  the  near  future,  we 
hope. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  materials  in 
northeastern  Florida  which  are  somewhat  re- 
lated to  the  northwest  coast.  We  also  know 
that  there  are  materials  related  to  the  known 
sequence  In  southern  Georgia.  With  two 
known  sequences  to  tie  to  the  archeology  of 
northeastern  Florida  tiecomes  important  not 
only  in  and  of  Itself  but  as  a  means  of  re- 
lating two  known  areas  to  each  other. 

The  most  common  type  of  pottery  design 
in  northeast  Florida  Is  a  checked  design 
Impressed  by  a  wooden  paddle,  and  this  de- 
sign seems  to  be  prevalent  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  This  very  fact  is  one  of  the 
confusing  features  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrange  the  archeology  of  the  region  into 
time  periods. 

I  have  delayed  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
toric horizons  until  this  point  in  the  paper 
so  that  they  may  be  discussed  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  rather  than  regionally. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  archeological 
phenomena  in  the  entire  Southeast  occurs 
near  the  end  of  the  archeological  record. 
This  is  the  so-called  Buzzard  cult.  Some- 
time after  the  first  white  Inroads  into  North 
America  a  religious  cult  sprang  up  among 
the  natives.  Since  the  most  typical  sites 
of  this  movement  are  found  in   northern 


Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Oklahoma  it  is  felt 
that  the  cult  centered  there.  However,  sites 
which  have  articles  l>elonging  to  this  cult 
are  widespread:  from  Illinois  through  Florida. 

The  cult  is  marked  by  items  unknown 
from  any  other  period.  Plumed  rattlesnake 
and  spider  motifs  are  used  on  pottery,  shell, 
and  other  materials.  Elaborately  carved 
shell  gorgets  with  woodpeckers,  and  masked 
men  in  ceremonial  costumes  are  found,  axes 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  stone,  handle  and 
all.  ire  part  of  the  paraphern  11a.  Many 
other  items  too  numerous  to  rec  ird  are  also 
found.  Many  of  the  motifs  are  clearly  Mexi- 
can in  derivation,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  makers  were  Mexicans.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  this  cult  was  a  reaction  to  the 
conquest  by  the  whites,  and  that  it  arose, 
spread  rapidly,  and  soon  disappeared  as  did 
the  later  ghost  dance  among  the  plains 
Indians. 

That  the  cult  is  historic  in  Florida  is 
proved  by  cult  motifs  on  metals  that  must 
have  been  procured  from  the  Europeans. 
The  exact  dates  are  as  yet  unknown,  but  I 
tend  to  date  the  Buzzard  cult  as  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or 
perhaps  a  little  earlier. 

On  the  northwest  coast  the  influence  of 
this  cult  is  clearly  seen  on  the  Fort  Walton 
horizon,  and  in  south  Florida  it  Is  equally 
clear  in  such  Glades  III  sites  as  Key  Marco. 
In  eastern  Florida  It  Is  evident  in  such  sites 
along  the  St.  Johns  as  Mount  Royal,  south 
of  Palatka. 

The  unraveling  of  the  Interesting  history 
of  this  cult  in  Florida  promise.<-  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  problems  which  we 
will  encounter,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  may 
have  some  light  shed  upon  it  by  historical 
documents. 

We  have  several  times  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Fort  Walton  period  in  northwest 
Florida  extends  into  historic  times.  We 
may  now  state  that  pottery  of  this  fieriod 
has  been  found  in  connection  with  European 
materials  at  early  Spanish  mission  sites  east 
of  Tallahassee.  The  Florida  Park  Service 
has  excavated  one  of  these  sites  and  is  ana- 
lyzing the  data. 

Although  many  other  sites  have  been 
found  in  Florida  which  give  evidence  of  his- 
toric Indians,  most  of  them  have  not  been 
scientifically  excavated  or  analjrzed.  I  shall, 
therefore,  mention  only  one  more. 

In  a  low  sand  mound  south  of  Sebring. 
Fla.,  the  Florida  Park  Service  has  discovered 
Indian  burials  accompanied  by  European 
trade  objects.  These  trade  objects  consist 
of  thousands  of  small  glass  beads  of  various 
colors,  little  copper  hawk's  Ijells  (such  as 
the  ones  used  on  falcons  in  Europe ) ,  frag- 
ments of  glass  mirrors,  rusty  scissors,  and 
a  couple  of  small  pieces  of  sheet  copper 
perforated  for  suspension  as  ornaments. 
There  is  also  a  fragmentary  Spanish  jar.  The 
Indian  pottery  which  accompanies  the 
burials  is  not  decorated,  and  has  a  gritty  feel. 
Surprisingly  little  is  known  of  the  dates 
of  various  trade  goods;  our  only  good  com- 
parative information  comes  from  Michigan. 
Here  the  trade  period  has  been  divided  into 
two  pliasee.  one  dating  from  1700  to  1760  and 
the  other  from  1760  to  1825.  The  materials 
found  near  Sebring,  when  compared  to  the 
Michigan  list,  would  seem  to  fall  before 
1760;  in  other  words  in  the  first  Spanish 
occupation  of  Florida. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  In  the  past  20  years, 
but  there  is  still  much  more  to  learn.  The 
material  which  I  have  given  you  tonight  is, 
as  you  can  see,  just  the  l>eglnnlng  for  Flor- 
ida. To  summarize,  we  have  begtm  to 
achieve  historical  perspective  in  the  arche- 
ology of  Florida,  and  the  basic  framework 
for  some  regions  has  Ijeen  worked  out.  The 
detailed  investigations  into  Florida's  past 
will  go  on,  with  the  support  of  the  people 
of  Florida. 


I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  appear  again 
before  this  group,  and  that  at  some  future 
time  some  of  the  gaps  of  knowledge  which 
made  themselves  evident  tonight  will  have 
been  filled  by  continued  research. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON?  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Debt  to 
TVA."  from  the  Denver  (Colo.;  Post, 
July  11.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DUE  DEBT  TO  TVA 

For  years  such  authorities  as  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  have  been  saying  the  Rocky 
Mountain  empire  eventually  will  l>ecome  the 
center  of  a  big  phosphate  fertilizer  industry. 
Tlie  West  has  waited,  but  not  patiently,  for 
the  predictions  to  come  true. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  encouraging  developments,  how- 
ever. The  Btireau  of  Mines  has  announced 
that  F.  H.  Gunnell  and  W.  A.  Young  have 
completed  a  report  suggesting  the  use  of 
Reclamation  Bureau  power  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  phosphoric-acid  plant  at  Casper, 
Wyo.,  which  would  have  a  capacity  of  100 
tons  a  day. 

The  report  suggests  the  entire  Installed 
cost  of  the  project,  including  a  mine  near 
Lander,  a  crushing  plant  at  Lander  and  the 
plant  at  Casper,  would  be  $5,844,000. 

The  other  development  was  a  proposal  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  that  it  be 
allowed  to  erect  a  new  phosphate  experi- 
mental platit  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  explore  new 
and  cheaper  methods  of  treating  western 
phosphate  rock.  Department  of  Agriculture 
experts  immediately  suggested  the  erection 
of  such  a  plant  at  some  place  in  the  West, 
like  Pocatello,  Idaho,  instead. 

If  the  plant  Is  built,  its  location  prob- 
ably will  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
adequacy  of  cheap  electric  power  with  which 
to  operate  furnaces. 

When  the  Rocky  Mountain  phosphate  in- 
dustry becomes  a  booming  reality,  this  re- 
gion will  have  the  TVA  to  thank.  TVA  haa 
sold  American  farmers  on  the  use  of  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  It  has  developed  processes 
for  producing  such  fertilizers  more  cheaply 
than  ever  liefore.  It  has  led  the  way  In 
research  to  increase  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric plant  food  in  such  fertilizers,  thereby 
accomplishing  important  savings  In  shipping 
costs. 

TVA  was  created  to  develop  the  water  and 
other  resources  of  a  single  region.  In  doing 
so  it  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  empire  also.  If  proof 
were  needed  that  the  development  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  country  benefits  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  the  TVA  fertilizer  program 
supplies  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  western  capital  will 
seize  the  opportunity  to  finance  the  Moun- 
tain States  phosphate  Industry.  If  It  does 
not.  eastern  capital,  operating  through  ex- 
isting or  new  companies,  will  do  so  only 
too  gladly.  The  profits  from  entirely  too 
many  western  resources  now  go  elsewhere, 
never  to  return. 
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leans'   committee    of    Baltimore. 
1  le  of  a  number  of  similar  ccm- 
up  m  cooperation  with  medical 
this  country  by  the  Director  of 
of  Medicine   and   Surgery. 
Abn^intstration,  at  the  fiirection  of 
Veterans'  Administration, 
by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medicine  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School    of    Medicine    under    the 
of  Dean  Robert  U.  Patterson, 
if  Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 
1946.     It  has  held  nine  meet- 
organization.     On  July  1.  1946. 
H.  Boyd  Wylie.  University  of 
succeeded  Dr.  Patterson  as  chalr- 
:ommlttee.     In  June  1946.  a  sub- 
}n  neuropsychiatry  cumpcsed  of 
.  Chapman.  John  C.  Whitehorn. 
Wagner  was  established  by  the 
cf  Baltimore, 
flunctlons  of  the  deans'  committee 
as  described  in  the  original  and 
memoranda   from   the  Du-ector, 
of  Medicine  and  Siugery.  Vet- 
atlon.  were  as  follows : 

the   profcaslonal    stalls   of 
medical  installations  of  the  Vet- 
nistratlon  in  the  Baltimore  re- 
to  insure   the  provision 
of  medical  care  and  treat- 
pa  tienu. 

and  maintain  a  program 

postgradtiate     education     for 

vlrterans   within    the   medical   in- 

}f  the  Veterans'  Administration 

region. 

e  the  full-time  and  part-time 

in  the  medical  installatteoa  of 

'  Administration  in  tbo  BBltl- 

wblch  would   be  necessary  to 

design  of  A  and  B. 

a  constant  supervision  of 
aspecta  of  medical  care  and 
veterans  and  of  the  educational 
physician  veterans. 

the  professional  medical 
^he  BMdlcal  tnatallattona  of  tlie 
,tkm  in  Um  Baltlmor* 
regloB  tn  oiJAer  to  provide  high  standards  of 
medical  cai  e  for  veterans  without  a  con- 
comitant u  leconomlcal  use  of  the  medical 
talent  avaU  iblc  for  such  services. 
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iV.  Tbe  acUvlUaa  oC  the  dsanf  committee 
of  BaltUMva.  iMMaUy.  a  wmmj  wm  mmtm 
^  uprwaBtattf  of  tht  ooawalttaa  of  tbe 

%mt  %IM  pliyaleal  plaat  of  tlio  V««eran«*  Ad« 
■UKMtation  Hospital  at  P^^t  Novard.  Md. 
MIlMrtaC  tiU*  study.  tlM  comnutte*  took 
ataya  la  aoaJwacMon  villi  the  Vetwran*  Ad- 
ministiattor.  to  aaewa  pvofaaatoMlIf  eoaa* 
peunt.  full-time  and  part>tUM  tlat  ■•»« 
toan  lor  tiM  bc»pital  at  Fort  Howard  As  the 
nattlt  of  thia  jotnt  effort,  the  (olloaiug  (ull- 
tima  chiefs  of  ssrvlce  srwra  obtained: 

A.  Oeueral  aaediciue.  Dr.  Paul  Padret.  aa- 
slatant  profaaaor  of  otedtcine.  Johns  Hopkins  { 
University  School  of  Medicine:  Instrtictor  la 
medicine.  University  of  Maryland  School  of , 
Medicina;  dtpkwnste.  American  Board  of 
ten^al  MadlrtP*. 

B.  General  surgery.  Dr.  Joseph  Miller,  in- 
structor in  surgery.  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Medicine:  assUtant  in  surgery. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Msdl- 
cUie.  dtplomatc.  American  BoMrd  of  Surcery. 

C.  Pathotegy.  Dr.  WillUm  B.  Vandc 
Instructor      in      pathology.      University 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine. 

D.  Orthopedic  surgery.  Dr  John  Lyford  III 
instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery.  Johns  Ho] 
klna  University  School  of  Medicine:    dipiu- 
maie.  American  Board  of  OrUiopedic  Surgery, 

I.  Urolog > :    Dr    Herman  J    Meiscl.  <lipio>  | 
mate.   American   Board  of    Urology.     Highly 
qualified  part-time  chiefs  of  service  were  also 
secured     ior    neurosurgery,    ophthalmology, 
and  dermatolfigy  and  syphiioiogy. 

The  committee  next  undertook  the  taak 
providins;  a  group  of  competent  consultant 
and  attending  physicians  and  sur?eons   in 
order  to  insure  that  high  standards  of  medical 
care  and  treatment  for  veteran  patienu  would 
be  constantly  avallabt*  at  Port  Howard    and] 
that   a  program  of   postgraduate  educttmn. 
adequate  to  meet  the  specialty  boards'  r* 
qtilrcmcnts.  could  be  developed  in  that  insi^ 
tution.    The  response  to  the  overtures  of  ihe  ] 
deans'  committee  by  qualified  physicians  .md 
surgeons  m  Baltimore  was  very  gratifying. 
and  the  part-time  staff  was  filled  in  a  she 
time     A  list  of  the  consulting  and  attenc! 
staff  in  the  hospitals  in  the  Baltimore  region" 
is  in  appendix  A  of  this  report. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nunistration.  excellent  Junior  full-time  per- 
sonnel was  obtained  for  the  various  services 
at  Port  Howard,  and  reaidency  programs  were ! 
established  in  1946.  The  committee  wishes  toj 
report  that  the  residencies  in  general  surgery. 
general  medicuie.  orthopedic  surgery,  radi- 
ology, and  daramtology  and  syphiloiogy  h.ivc 
been  approved  at  Fort  Howard  by  the  \  anoua 
American  specialty  boards  concerned. 

In    June    1946    the    committee    Initiated 
studies  through  its  subcommittee  on  neuro- 
psychiatry and  other  representatives  ot   the 
professional  problems  of  the  neuropsychi.itrtc 
hoeplUI  at  Perry  Point.  Penyvllle.  Md.    ThU  1 
hospital  is  forty-odd  miles  away  from  Bal- 
timore, and  in  the  past  because  of  its  Iso-I 
latlon  has  not  received  the  needed  profcs- 1 
sional  support  from  Baltimore.    The  survrys 
by  representatives  of  the  comtnitti 
that  due  to   the   depletion   of   thcj 
professional   staff   at    Perry   Point    result 
from   the  war.   and   to   the   inexperience 
many  of  the  then  mrrent  staff  (Junior  med- 
ical o&cers  on   loan   from   the   Army   and 
Navy),   a  large   backlog  of  neuropsychlatrle  < 
patients    had    accumulated,    whose    records ' 
Inoomplcte.  and  whose  psychiatric  treat* 
t  been   limited.     Ths  first  taak  of 
tlM  eoBamtttce  was  to  rsorganlas  the  nearo> 
psychiatric  service  at  Perry  Point.     In  thla  • 
affcrt  the  committee  was  aided  by  the  De> 
partment  of  Medicine   and   Surgery  of   the 
Vetsraaa*  Administration,  which   placed  aa  \ 
abia  MiMiger  in  charge  of  Perry  Point  and 
addad  a  competent  ciinieal  dliaetar  of  neuro- 
psychiatry to  the  staff  of  that  hospital.    The 
subcommittee    on    neuropsychiatry    secured 
the  services  of  seven  competent  neuropey- 
chisuisu  from  the  staffs  of  the  UniversityJ 
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rata  at  Fori  Bovard  li  aollilghar  than  It  la  In 
any  oOmv  good  hoapMrt  In  BaltlaMre.  An> 
other  point  whl^  Is  of  haportaiwp  la  that  i 
patlanta  do  not  hava  to  wait  for  hM^ 
bafora  tbay  eaa  uadatgo  awgleal  traattMnV 
TiMy  ara  takan  ears  of  aa  prtHoptty  na  the  bad 
■paoa  at  Fort  Bowaid  paraatta. 

Tba  4mut  aommtttaa  of  BaltteMra  wMim 
to  mak*  aaar  that  thla  trnprovamant  In  tha 
madleal  eara  of  veterans  in  tfaa  BalUaMfra 
Nflaa  M  tba  raault  ot  tha  polielaa  tnlttatad 
bf  Omu  QoMr  IndMy  and  hla  director  of 
medtelBt  and  awgary.  Dr.  Paul  R.  Bawley. 
As  a  loauH  of  thalr  efforts,  the  cooperation 
of  the  medical  schools  was  obtained  throv^h 
the  astablishment  of  deans'  commltteaa  In 
the  problem  of  stalBng  the  hospitals  of  tha 
▼etetmns*  AdratniatratMm.  Theae  oommlt- 
teca  have  aecured  tha  qMOlallsta  who  are  now 
gtvtng  part-time  service  to  the  veterans,  and 
have  been  Instrumental  in  obtaining  many 
qtialifled  physicians  who  haea  entered  the 
medical  aenrlce  cf  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  a  full-time  basis.  The  deans*  oom- 
mlttaa  of  Baltimore  heartily  endorses  and 
Kipporta  the  efforts  of  Oeneral  Bradley  and 
his  staff  for  providing  adequate  medical  care 
and  treatment  for  veterans.  The  ootnmlt- 
tee  believes  that  few  of  the  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  University  of  Maryland  or  Johna 
Hopkins  RospiUls  would  be  participating  In 
this  program  were  It  not  for  the  policies  es- 
tsblished  by  General  Bradley.  These  doctors 
(who  are  listed  in  appeiMllz  A)  are  interested 
tn  worMng  under  the  present  plan  because: 

A.  It  permits  them  to  maintain  a  high 
type  of  medical  care  and  treatment  for  vet- 
erans. 

B.  It  Is  relatlTely  free  from  the  stUttng 
effects  of  red  tape  and  of  bureavicracy. 

C.  It  permits  the  doctors  to  practice  under 
conditions  comparable  to  those  existing  tn 
the  best  civilian  hospitals  In  Baltimore. 

D.  It  Is  free  (or  has  been  so  far)  from 
ao-called  poUtlea. 

S.  It  is  satisfying  to  both  doctor  and 
patient  alike. 

P.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  who  par- 
tlclpste  in  this  program  are  paid  in  relation 
to  their  training  and  experience  and  to  the 
time  which  they  give  to  the  medical  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans. 

VI.  In  concluding  this  report,  the  deans* 
committee  desires  to  state  that  it  has  had 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  the  development  of  adeqxjate 
medical  services  for  veterans  in  medical  tn- 
atallatians  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  the  Baltimore  region.  Ttie  committee 
also  wishes  to  reiterate  that.  In  their  opinion. 
the  polides  Initiated  by  Ocn.  Omar  Bradley 
and  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley  for  providing  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  treatment  to  veter- 
ans and  postgraduate  education  for  physician 
veterans  in  the  Baltimore  region  have  been 
highly  successful. 

TBS  DkAKS'  ColfMJTTZS  OT 

BALmcoaa. 
H.  BoTD  Wtux.  M.  D.. 
Acting  Dean.  Vnitfersity  of  Maryland 
Schx)ol    of    Medicine;    Chairman, 
Deans'  Committee  of  Baltimore. 
Alan  M.  Chxsnxt,  M.  D., 
Dean,  tfie  Johns  Hopkins  UnivertUf 
School  of  Medicine. 

Lewis  P.  GtminT,  M.  D., 
Assistant     Professor     of     Medicine, 
Vniversity  of  Maryland  School  of 
Medicine. 

Hakkt  C.  Btnx,  M.  D.. 
''  Jstlstant  Professor  of  Surgery,  Uni- 

versity   0/    Maryland    School  of 
medicine. 

AULSi  C.  Woooa,  M.  D.. 
Professor    of     Ophthatmology,     the 
Johnu  Hopkins  Dniversitf  School 
0/  Jfedicine. 

PEXBnr  R.  LoMB.  M.  D.. 
frofessor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  tha 
Johns  Hopkins  Dnivertity  Sthod 
ttf    Medidne;    Seeretary,    Dtamit 
Committea  of  Baittmon, 
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Z.  Oaoaral  awgary: 

A.  Dr.  Harry  C  Bull,  aaalatant  profs 
of  aurgny.  Unlvanlty  of  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Oaorga  A.  Stewart,  aaalatant  protaa- 
aor  of  curgary.  Johns  Hopkina  Univaralty. 

O.  Dr.  Oeorga  O.  Finney,  aaalatant  profaa> 
aor  of  aurgary.  Johns  Uopklna  Uaivacalty. 
ZX.  Orthopedic  curgary: 

A.  Dr.  Allen  P.  Voehall.  profasaor  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery.  University  of  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Ulrich,  associate  professor 
«f  orthopedic  surgery.  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

C.  Dr.  H.  Alvan  Jones,  instructor  in  ortho- 
pedic surgery.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

lU.  Urology:  A.  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Colston,  as- 
sociate professor  of  urology,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

IT.  Neurosurgery: 

A.  Dr.  Richard  Q.  Coblentz,  clinical  profes- 
sor of  neurological  surgery.  University  of 
Maryland 

B.  Dr.  James  O.  Arnold.  Jr.,  •asoclate  pro- 
fessor of  neurological  survey.  University  of 
Maryland. 

V.  Thoracic  surgery:  A.  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Aycock.  professor  of  clinical  surgery.  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

VI.  03mecolcigy:  A.  Ut.  J.  Mason  Hundley, 
professor  of  gynecolc^y,  Unt'versity  of  Mary- 
land. 

VII.  Ophthalm<4ogy:  A.  Dr.  M.  Klllott  Ran- 
dcriph.  assistant  profeflBor  of  ophthalmology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

VIU.  Otolaryngology:  A,  Dr.  Dudley  C. 
Babb,  assistant  professor  of  otolaryngology, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

IX.  Proctology:  A.  Dr.  Monte  Edwards, 
professor  of  clinical  surgery.  University  of 
Maryland.  . 

X.  Roentgenology:  A.  Dr.  H.  Webster 
Brown,  assUtant  professor  of  roentgenology, 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlveraity. 

XI.  General  medicine: 

A.  Dr.  Louis  A.  M.  Krause,  aaaoeiate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  University  cf  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Gundry.  assistant  profes- 
sor of  medicine.  University  of  Maryland. 

C.  Dr.  L.  Earle  Morre.  assistant  professor 
of  medicine.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

D.  Dr.  Perrtn  H.  Long,  professor  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  Johns  Hopldns  University. 

xn.  Cardiology:  A.  Or.  William  8.  Love, 
aaaodate  professor  of  medicine.  University  of 
Maryland. 

xm.  Oastroenterology:  A.  Dr.  Samuel 
Morrison,  aasistant  professor  of  gastroenter- 
ology. University  of  Maryland. 

xiv.  Alergy:  A.  Dr.  'Walter  W.  'Wlnken- 
werder.  assistant  professor  of  medicine,  Johns 
Bopklns  University. 

XV.  TulJerculosls:  A.  Dr.  Hugh  O.  'White- 
head, instructor,  medicine,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Unlveraity  of  Maryland. 

XVI.  Neuropsychiatry: 

A.  Dr.  Theodore  Lkis.  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

B.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Ranson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

XVn.  Dermatology  and  syphiloiogy:  A.  Dr. 
Maurice  Sullivan,  assistant  professor  of 
dermatology,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

ATTBHDtNO   PHTSSClAMa  AKD   B17BBSONS   AT   TBS 

vBT«aAMs'  BosprrAL,  roar  bowabs,  um, 
X.  General  surgery: 

A.  Dr.  George  H.  Taager,  aaaoriata  profea- 
aor  of  surgery.  University  ot  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Bdward  8.  Stafford,  assistant  pro- 
feeaor  of  soigery.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

C.  Dr.  BMvy  C.  Bowie.  Instrtietor  of  sw- 
gery.  University  of  Maryland. 

D.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Jones,  assistaat  tn  anr- 
gery.  Johns  Hcpklna  Unlverstty. 


tin 


.  Dr.  Kari  P. 
Unlvanlty  of 
F.  Dr.  Bdward  F.  Lawtooa.  i 

Johna  Bopklaa  Ualvatatty. 
n.  Ukotogy: 

A.  Dr.  Howard  B  Mays,  Instructor.  . 
urinary  aurgary.  Univaralty  of  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Jawett,  aaalatant 
Of  urology.  Johns  Hopkina  Univaralty. 

in.  OynaeolQcy:  A.  Dr.  John  O. 
assoelata  In  gynecology.  University  ot  Mary. 
land. 

IV.  Otolaryngology:  A.  Dr.  Tlieodore  A. 
Schwartz.  Instructor,  otolaryngology.  Util- 
verslty  of  Maryland. 

V.  Oncology  (cancer) :  A.  Dr.  Arthur  O. 
Siwinski,  associate  in  surgery,  University  of 
Maryland. 

VI.  Roentgenology:  A.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Ifll> 
ler.  Mercy  Hospital. 

VII.  Oeneral  medicine: 

A.  Dr.  Theodore  E.  Woodward,  assistant  In 
medicine.  University  of  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  B.  Bevell.  assistant  in 
medicine.  University  of  Marylsnd. 

C.  Dr.  John  Z.  Bowers,  assistant  In  medi- 
cine. University  of  Maryland. 

D.  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Muse,  assistant  In  medi- 
cine. University  of  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Bills,  Instructor  of  medi- 
cine, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

P.  Dr.  Sidney  Scherlis,  assistant  in  medi- 
cine. Johns  Hopkins  University. 

O.  Dr.  J.  Elliott  Levi,  assistant  physician, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Vm.  Dermatology  and  syphiloiogy: 

A.  Dr.  Harry  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  assistant 
professor  of  dermatology.  University  of 
Maryland;  asalstant  in  medtcloe,  Johns  Hop^ 
kins  University. 

B.  Dr.  Eugene  8.  Bereston.  assistant  tn 
dermatology.  Jolins  Hopkins  University. 

C.  Or.  WUliam  D.  Wolfe,  assistant  In  der- 
matology, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

D.  Dr.  Israel  Zeligman,  assistant  In  derma- 
tology. Johns  H<^kins  University. 

E.  Dr.  Albert  Shapiro,  assistant  In  derma- 
tology. Johns  Hopkins  University. 

IX.  Psychiatry:  A.  Dr.  James  Blng. 

X.  Anesthesia:  A.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Dye,  profes- 
sor of  anesthesiolagy.  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

XI.  Plastic  surgery:  A.  Dr.  Clarence  P. 
BcarlxHough.  assistant  tn  sxngery.  Unlveraity 
of  Maryland. 


COWSt7X.TAWT8  AT  THX  VKTSaAHS*  ADmHISTBATIOai 
HOSPrrAL,    PERBT    POINT,    MS. 

L  Psychiatry: 

A.  Dr.  Paul  V.  Lemkau,  assistant  profeaaor 
Of  mental  hygiene.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni'ver- 
alty. 

B.  Dr.  O.  R.  Langworthy.  aasociate  profea- 
aor of  psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

C.  Or.  Wendell  S.  Muncie.  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

D.  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Conn,  assistant  professor 
of  psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

E.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Wagner,  instructor,  pey- 
diistry.  University  of  Mctryland. 

F.  Dr.  Manfred  Guttmacher,  paychlatrlat, 
supreme  bendi.  Baltimore.  Md. 

a.  Dr.  George  8.  Ingalls. 
n.  General  surgery: 

A.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Shackelford,  assistant 
professor  of  surgery.  Johns  Hopkins  Un^ 
versity  and  University  erf  Maryland. 

B.  Dr.  Edward  8.  Stafford,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  surgtfy,  Johns  Hopkins  Unlveraity. 

UL  Gynecology: 

A.  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Brack,  assistant  profea- 
aor of  gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  Unlversi^. 

B.  Dr.  Ernest  L  Combrooks,  instructor  In 
gynecology.  University  of  Maryland. 

O.  Dr.  Bdvrard  8.  Diggs,  assistant  profeaaor 
of  gyneeology.  Unlvent^  of  Maryland. 

IV.  Tttberculoala: 

A.  Dr.  H.  Vernon  Langeluttig.  aawvlata 
profeaaor  of  BMidlelna.  Unlvesftty  of  Mary- 
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Mr.  Traman  ftnu  Prtsidcat  Tmaun 


EXTENS 


w« 


HON.  GQORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  fUePRXSXNTA'nVXS 

Thursiay.July  24.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  In  vetoing  the 
tax-reduction  bill  has  placed  himself  on 
record  as  opp>sed  to  the  constitutional 
tradition  of  oiir  Government.  It  is  the 
province  of  Congress  to  determine  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  appropriations. 
It  has  never  b  een  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  arrogate  to  himself  this 
authority,  an(  no  President  in  our  his- 
tory prior  to  ir.  Truman  has  ever  suc- 
cessfully asseited  such  authority. 

If  a  Presld<nt  may  veto  every  meas- 
ure dealing  wiLh  public  taxation  enacted 
by  Congress  ind  win  for  himself  the 
sustaining  of  hat  veto,  the  specific  pro- 
vliton  of  the  Constitution  vesting  the 
taxing  author  ty  in  our  National  Legis- 
lature becom(s  meaningless.  It  would 
be  possible  foi  a  political-minded  Presi- 
dent and  a  <  etermined  one-third  mi- 
nority to  present  the  passage  of  any 
revenue  legis  atlon  which  he  opposed. 
Irrespective  oi  the  judgment  of  the  will 
of  the  overw  lelming  majority  of  the 
Congress. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  our  President 
that  the  type  3f  tax  reduction  passed  by 
Congress  is  t  >e  "wrong  Icind  of  reduc- 
tion at  the  wrong  time."  He  has  cited 
figures  desigm  <!  to  demonstrate  that  this 
bill.  concurre<  in  by  a  3  to  1  majority  of 
the  House  ol  Representatives  and  an 
almost  2  to  majority  of  the  Senate, 
offers  tax  re<  uctions  to  the  well-to-do 
which  are  disproportionate  to  those  of- 
fered to  othei  s  less  fortunate  economi- 
cally. Therefore,  says  the  President,  let 
us  offer  no  tax  reduction  for  the  year  1947 
to  anybody,  ie  is  now  seeking  to  exert 
pressures  whi  h  are  simply  calculated  to 
influence  the  trend  of  the  election  in 
1948. 

If  the  Presii  lent  himself  had  not  voted 
In  1945  to  exeTipt  corporations  from  ex- 
cess-profits tJ  xes.  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  S<nate,  the  charge  that  his 
conduct  now  s  based  upon  political  con- 
siderations r{  ther  than  fiscal  might  be 
difficult  to  support,  but  the  record  of 
Mr.  Truman  o  a.  this  subject  Is  at  variance 
with  the  reoird  of  President  Truman. 
and  the  polit  cal  implications  are  ines- 
capable. 

Let  U8  look  at  the  facts  and  figiires 
which  fumist  the  proof  of  this  pudding. 
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la  ny  own  8UU  of  Ohio  tiM  PrtsMwtl 
!«•  of  Um  lM-r«diKlloA  Ma  mmm  UmI 
l—diidi  of  tIkovMUAdi  of  tMM9wt  who 

%n  now  faced  with  lncr«oa«d  nytoc  coiU 
■MM  conlinvM  to  btor  iMfo  ^d«ral  tax 
burditt  unntcossartly.  TImm  mm  and 
wooMQ  art  not  MQMmtc  royallsu.  They 
aro  folks  who  hatt  worked  long  and 
hard  in  the  war  y«an  and  deserve  some  4> 
relief.  X  say  that  wa  could  readily  dls- 
min  Mveral  hundred  thousand  Federal 
employees  without  impairing  the  efB- 
clency  of  our  essential  Ooramment  serv- 
ices. We  will  not  dismin  them  so  long  as 
the  President  can  veto  and  veto  and  veto 
our  efforts  to  cut  taxes.  Por.  as  sure  as 
the  sun  rises,  the  more  money  there  is  in 
the  Federal  Treasury,  the  more  money 
Government  agencies  are  going  to  spend. 
If  we  cut  those  funds,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  spend  them,  and  I  am  certain 
that  nobody  doing  business  with  the  n 
Government  will  be  unduly  disturbed. 

Here  is  the  monument  to  President 
Truman's  violation  of  oxir  Government 
tradition  on  the  passage  of  tax  bills. 
The  people  of  Ohio's  88  counties  will  be 
paying  to  the  Federal  Treasury  these 
millions  of  dollars  they  should  have  and 
could  have  saved. 

Count  them  up.  people  of  Ohio^and 
.  they  total  $227.513.000— from  our  State 
alone.    I  furnish  this  table,  supplied  by      i« 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee      " 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxition  of  Con- 
gress, to  prove  the  point. 

If  Mr.  Truman  has  his  way.  we  should 
change  the  motto  of  our  country  to  these 
well-known  words:  "Sweat  on.  Mr.  Tax- 
payer, sweat  on." 


ON  OP  REBIARKS 

OF 


Address  by  Bnrfin  Dassell  to  Tennetsee 
Convenbon  of  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TZMHissn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzccRo  an  outstanding 
address  delivered  before  the  Tennessee 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Memphis  on  Monday  night.  July  21. 1947, 
by  Hon.  Burgin  Dassett.  commissioner 
of  education  of  Tennessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Ilr.  Commander,  my  comradn  of  the 
American  Legion,  dlstlngulsbed  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered  to- 
night In  this  beautiful  ampltheater.  having 
tiirned  aside  for  the  moment  from  the  heat, 
the  dust,  and  the  uproar  at  the  workshop* 
of  life  to  commemorate  the  valor  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  soldiers  of  Tennessee  who  helped 
give  birth  to  this  Republic,  and  through  the 
years  have  dona  much  to  pesenre  Its  life.  On 
•  memorial  shaft  standing  In  one  of  the  parks 
of  this  beautiful  city,  erected  to  the  memory 
ol  three  young  men  who  gave  thetr  lives  In 
the  service  of  their  city  and  State,  are  In- 
scribed these  words:  "He  who  lives  on  In 
the  hearu  of  his  friends  never  dies."    In  the 
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iha  %aM  it«ir  taiMi  fM* 
vnk  Mil  apftmattea  «(  «h«  tn^  oo^ 

With  thii  *«Ma«MMB%  or  vm  Mtala  and 
pmrpow.  w«  turn  ba«kwaid  In  our  IfeMU^Ii 
and  r«««dt«at«  owrftlvw  tottay  %o  th*  Mialt 
(or  wMoli  our  «Ma  hav*  dttd  la  1l»  pMt, 
and  aAaowlaait  our  grautudt  to  our  ««(Mid> 
•ra.  both  living  and  d«ad.  It  la  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  w«  should  do  eo,  for 
a  nattoB  whleh  rorfats  Its  dafeadMa  li  MM 
At  to  U^  and  ahould  not  long  aDdura.  The 
great  heart  of  thla  people  Is  peculiarly  warm 
and  tender  today  as  we  pauaa  in  these  wer* 
ctsee.  As  we  gather  bare  the  mystic  chords 
of  our  memory  turn  onct  again  to  that 
sainted  one  whore  It  pleased  God  for  us  to 
call  mother.  This  has  come  from  erery  bat- 
tlefield, from  the  deck  of  every  batUeahlp, 
and  emanates  from  every  patriot's  grave 
throughout  the  world  where  sleeps  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  or  sailor,  because — 

"Here  where  these  gravestonea  white. 

Like  soldiers  stretched  in  line, 
Stand  guard  by  day  and  night. 
Here  Is  a  nation's  shrine." 

We  are  touched  by  the  finer,  better  senti- 
ments which  actuate  men  and  women.  The 
soldters  of  our  land  ahould  occupy  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  people  today  as  never  before, 
challenging  their  admiration,  claiming  their 
love  and  gratitude:  and  in  paying  this  tribute 
to  our  dead,  and  In  acknowledging  our  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  living,  we  renew  our  faith 
In  American  Institutions  and  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  transmitting  theee 
Institutions,  unimpaired,  to  posterity.  •*One 
thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  found  a  state; 
an  hour  may  lay  It  In  the  dust." 

There  Is  but  one  guaranty  on  the  life  of 
a  nation,  and  that  Is  written  In,  and  rests 
upon.  Intelligent  appreciation  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  a  determination  that  we  will 
serve  our  country  as  loyally  now  as  her  de- 
fenders have  served  her  in  the  wars  when  her 
Ideals  were  pressed  upon  the  crucible.  This 
ocoaslon.  therefore,  means  much  to  all  who 
are  gathered  here,  but  It  has  a  deeper  mean- 
ing for  the  veterans  under  whose  auspices 
theee  eaerclee  are  conducted.  In  joining  the 
American  Legion  in  commemoration  of  the 
Nation's  defenders,  we  renew  our  faith  In 
American  institutions.  The  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  theee  organizations  when  put  In  the 
life  of  the  American  people  are  the  guaran- 
ties that  we  will  continue  to  exist  as  a  free 
people. 

For  the  members  of  the  American  Legion 
who  are  gathered  here,  this  is  a  day  of 
sacred  memories.  Thetr  minds  turn  back- 
ward in  their  flight,  and  "fond  memories 
bring  the  light  of  other  days  around  them." 
Through  the  mist  of  the  years  they  are  re- 
minded anew  of  the  noble  heritage  received 
from  their  fathers  who  never  bowed  their 
heads  to  a  foreign  foe,  nor  permitted  In  their 
beautiful  land  the  tyrant's  tread,  but  met 
him  with  that  steel  which  carves  the  prog- 
ress and  marks  the  determination  of  a  true 
and  noble  race. 

The  courage  of  these  soldiers— dead  and 
living — la  ftilly  exemplified  by  that  hardy 
Tenncasesm,  David  Crockett,  who  having 
•erved  in  the  counsel  chambers  of  his  Na- 
tion, hearing  the  call  of  the  oppreased,  set 
forth  for  the  lone  star  of  the  West  and  gave 
his  life  In  the  Alamo  for  the  sunset  republic 
of  his  adoption.  From  the  smouldering 
campflres  of  Sycamore  Shoals  the  forebears 
of  this  noble  soldier  dead  ascended  the  slopes 
of  Kings  Mountain  and,  amid  the  withering 
fire  of  the  British  guns,  planted  the  first 
American  flag  that  ever  unfolded  Its  beau- 
tiful colors  over  the  victorious  fields  of  an 
American  host.  This  same  typt  of  soldiery 
from  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Tennessee, 
men  of  loyal  souls  and  brave  hearts  who 
feared  Almighty  Ood.  and  loved  the  welfare 
of  their  race,  took  their  Bibles,  their  axes, 
and  their  muskets  and,  through  wUderness, 
savage   and   difllcult.   which   it   seemed   no 


eourtfa  and  aeunaa  ocwM  MamounV 
pkantad.  cmlturad  and  aurtwad  tha  p»a>t 
oNUlMtlon  that  WMa  ^at  aver  fciww. 

tida  paaoraaa  rtMa  biiora  yo*  Ufea  a 
tiaaai  and  yo«  ^mobw  ywnc  tfain.  TIm 
y«ai«  roll  away  and  tfatn  In  the  «tf«iigth, 
Ylgor  and  loyalty  of  young  manhood,  ta  your 
wiwBm  imagtnathm,  you  mu^  away  from 
hooM  and  lovad  onea,  treet  ta  form  wtth 
elastic  step,  to  )ola  In  aplrtt  yaw  ooiaradM 
on  the  muater-grounda  to  enlist  again  und«r 
your  oountryt  flag  to  prwama  tor  the  world 
their  heritage  of  ft— dom  and  indefMndenoe. 

The  world's  toftlest  examples  of  tricnd- 
ship,  as  well  M  eourage  and  tacrtfioe,  vera 
bom  upon  the  battlefield.  We  read  that  nhe 
soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of 
David  and  he  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.** 
Thus  In  the  long  ago,  between  two  eoldlers 
was  formed  a  friendship  that  laid  the 
shepherd's  crook  beside  the  scepter,  and  out- 
weighed a  scepter  and  a  crown.  In  the  hot 
crucible  of  war  the  soul  of  the  soldier  ts  ex- 
panded and  made  luminous  with  the  ardor  of 
a  righteous  cause,  and  is  welded  with  that 
of  his  comrade  In  an  insoluble  brotherhood 
of  love. 

The  comradeship  bom  of  a  common  dan- 
ger, privation,  and  suffering  from  Torktown 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  sleepless  nighte  and  har- 
rowing days  of  the  simbumed  and  seared 
Mame,  the  soaked  forest -fastness  of  the  Ar- 
gcnne  and  Chateau -Thierry,  Two  Jlnui,  Anzio, 
and  Bata&n.  and  the  raising  of  the  flag  of 
victory  at  San  Juan  and  Manila  Bay.  en- 
dured together,  has  flowered  into  acts  of  In- 
dividual heroism  and  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world. 

Thtis  It  has  ever  been — 

"The  bravest  are  the  tendexast; 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

It  ts  said  of  an  army  of  Scotland  that  when 
reduced  to  a  bagatelle  of  their  former  power 
and  greatness,  surrounded  by  their  enemy 
on  a  little  hill  of  their  country,  that  when 
their  surrender  was  demanded  they  knelt  and 
prayed  for  guidance.  Upon  arising  each  one 
pledged  his  word  that  he  would  not  sur- 
render, but  that  they  would  all  die  for  their 
country.  They  were  charged  by  their  foes 
whose  number  exceeded  theirs  many  hun- 
dred times,  and  not  one  was  left  of  that  gal- 
lant band  of  Scottish  heroes  of  carnage.  As 
a  mark  of  respect  their  enemies  buried  them 
upon  the  beautiful  hill  where  they  fell.  This 
hill  was  soon  covered  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful bluebells  that  ever  bloomed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  p>eople  txaid  In  sacred  belief  today 
that  theee  bluebells  bloom  in  eternal  mem- 
ory of  those  heroes  who  died  rather  than 
stain  their  country's  soul  with  the  shame  of 
surrender.  Like  those  liberty-loving  Soots- 
men  to  whom  freedom  meant  more  than  life, 
the  soldiers  of  Ameri  -a  have  been  found  In 
the  front  of  every  ba.tJe  where  the  tyrant's 
grip  was  to  be  broken  from  the  wrist  of  a 
fettered  slave.  They  sealed  the  destiny  of 
our  country  when  they  marked  with  bleeding 
feet  the  snows  aroimd  Valley  Forge.  Their 
devotion  to  freedom  was  uttered  by  Nathan 
Hale  when  he  said  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  had  only  one  life  to  give  for  his  country. 

Their  steadfast  courage  was  exemplified  by 
Sam  Davis — a  Tennessee  son  of  the  Con- 
federacy whose  heroic  figure  In  bronse  sttmds 
on  the  slopes  of  capitcA  hill  at  Nashville — 
who.  when  told  by  his  captors  that  If  he 
would  reveal  the  secrets  held  In  his  heart  that 
his  life  would  be  spared  and  he  could  return 
to  his  mother,  replied,  "I  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  deaths  than  to  betray  a  friend  or 
a  noble  cause.** 

Of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  American 
soldier  to  his  country,  no  writer,  no  q>eaker, 
has  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  When  In  In- 
finite wisdom  the  power  of  rlghteotisness 
called  for  help  In  the  two  World  Wars  to  aid 
the  stnjggllng  mill  Inns  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  bond- 
age, Tennessee,  ever  ready  to  aid  mankind, 
furnished  the  fairest  sons  of  her  soil  tat  this 


awful  WW  Ilea.  IVte  eaa  portny  tto 
ttMHtf  oc  a  Male  mM  MattM  «iMi 
hood  bad  toUowad  the  Stara  and 
through  ilM  «BMk*  and  ttasa  of  • 
detpwratt  baui«  and  hata  •ttppad  proudly 
tato  htetory  m  tha  graatial  Ightara  tha 
world  hai  a««r  known,  maUi«  powlble  tha 
hirth.  prtMrvation,  and  practice  of  the  Dte- 
laratlon  vt  ladapendiai;  *That  aU  peo^ 
are  bom  free  and  equal,  that  govaraoMBt 
&mym  Iti  power  only  from  tha  eoDMnt  of 
the  gofvamed.  and  that  aual  taaUanahIa 
right  la  trtedom  to  wonhlp  Ood  aDoordlng 
to  tha  dietatas  of  his  own  conaeleaee.** 

A  great  Amertean  has  lald  "he  who  ne> 
rifloa*  moat  oontrlhutca  most."  la  calling 
the  roll  of  our  heroe*  wa  •••  again  that  noMa 
character  pacing  restlsMly  through  the  night 
the  dedt  at  the  Brltteh  battleahip  outside  ths 
ramparts  of  Old  Fort  McHeniy  at  Baltimore. 
The  Capitol  and  White  House  had  been  dess- 
crated  at  the  hands  ct  a  foreign  fos  and  he 
feared  that  this  bulwark  of  American  frea- 
dom  woold  be  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
farces.  Dawn  came  and  there,  proudly  float- 
ing over  the  old  fort,  though  tattered  and 
torn  at  ths  instance  at  enemy  shell,  was  the 
<dd  Stan  and  Stripes.  There  cams  into  his 
mind  those  immortal  words,  "Oh,  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  long  may  it  wave  o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brsvs.** 

In  the  darkest  havu  at  our  eotmtry's  his- 
tory when  the  mosaic  of  our  nohle  iiutltu- 
tioos  were  about  to  be  torn  asunder,  there 
appeared  one  whose  faith  could  ever  see  the 
star  of  his  country's  hope,  and  whose  last- 
ing love  could  ever  hear  the  rustle  of  her 
flag  with  net  a  stripe  erased  nor  a  star  pol- 
luted. In  his  clarion  call  to  his  cotmtrymen 
to  forever  stand  by  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
and  the  heritage  oequeathed  them,  he  was 
able  to  say  in  that  Immortal  memorial  at 
Gettysburg  "That  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  ths  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

We  stand  here  today  to  rededleats  our- 
selves to  this  principle.  Thla.  Tennessee  sol- 
diers, living  and  dead,  have  guaranteed.  Its 
glory  Is  yours  and  because  of  it  you  do,  and 
ever  will  occupy  a  high  place  In  the  sfTectlon 
and  esteem  of  the  American  people. 

Soldiers,  veterans,  yoiir  country  Is  yotur 
monument.  Her  greatness,  her  laws,  her 
liberty  itoaU  be  your  epitaph.  A  gratefvil  peo- 
ple in  deathless  bronze,  in  imperishable 
granite,  in  animated  bust  have  ca£t  and  cov- 
ered the  story  of  your  exploits.  Tour  valor 
and  yoxir  victories  shall  live  and  breathe 
throughout  the  endless  years  on  the  pages  at 
history,  while — 

"On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Your  silent  tents  are  spread 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  sound 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead.** 

But  the  deepest  tribute  to  your  lasting 
fame  is  not  written  on  tablets  of  cold  stone, 
nor  plates  of  bronze,  but  Is  Inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  memory  upon  the  imperishable 
tablets  of  the  human  heart.  And  when  you 
have  passed  away  it  will  be  to  have  yAo»A-' 

"The  choir  Invisible 
Of  these  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence:  live 
Impulses  stirred  to  generosity 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
Of  miserable  alms  that  end  with  self 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the 
Night  liks  Stan, 
And  with  thetr  wild  peisistence 
Uige  men's  hands 
In  vaster  Issues." 

Tennessee  takes  you  to  her  heart  today 
and  Joins  with  you  In  rejoicing  as  you  hear 
the  verdict  of  history.  When  your  country 
called  and  Its  principles  were  at  stake,  you 
were  true  to  that  country,  and  by  your  valor 
and  loyalty  you  have  passed  on  to  posterity 
ths  principles  for  which  your  fathers  died. 
As  we  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  our  coun- 
try's destiny  today,  we  have  but  one  senti- 
ment for  the  soldier,  cheers  for  the  Uvhxg  and 
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HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


3r  MntmsoTA 

OF  RKPRKSKNTATl  V  E8 
Thur^ay.  July  24.  1947 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

grinted  me  to  extend  my  re- 

RKCOko.  I  desire  to  insert 

on  the  President's  veto  of 

and  desire  to  call  partic- 

to  the  editorial  from  the 

Press  because  it  raises 

many  members  have  evl- 

The  editorials  are  u 


BHO  or  TAX  UDUCnOM 

time  In  the  history  of  the 

Coogitas    has   permitted   a 

ta^e  the  power  of  tanUoa  out 


put  by  the  Constitution  In 

one  other  President  has  ever 

lefeat   the   Intention  of  the 

vetoing  a  general  tax  bill. 

Franklin  Rooaevelt  en- 

the  aharpest  rebuke  of 


perliapa 


tors  who  yesterday  voted  to  sustain  hla 
veto  may  k>e  sure  that  it  wUl  not  be  the  last. 
Th«  failure  of  the  Senate  to  override  the 
veto  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  phaM 
In  the  strengthening  of  the  executive  at  the 
czpenaa  at  the  legUlaUve  branch  of  the 
Oovwnment. 

The  veto  and  the  Senate  vote  also  combine 
to  deprive  49.000,000  uxpayers  of  a  measure 
of  relief  from  wartime  peak  taxation.  Pres- 
ident Truman  again  finds  that  this  U  not  the 
right  time  to  reduce  taxes,  because  business 
Is  good,  because  the  fiscal  outlook  Is  un- 
certain, because  of  Inflation.  Yet  Roosevelt 
raised  taxes  when  buslneas  was  bad  and  the 
country  was  In  a  deflation.  So  far  as  the 
fiscal  outlook  Is  concerned,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  It  wasnt  uncertain  and  never 
will  be.  The  suspicion  will  not  down  that 
49.000.000  taxpayers  must  wait  for  tax  relief 
because  President  Truman  wants  to  wait  un- 
til the  time  Is  better  for  him. 

The  President  also  repeaU  his  criticisms  of 
this  kind  of  tax  reduction,  with  a  few  sU- 
tistlcal  embellishments  not  In  his  first  veto 
mawaga  By  starting  with  the  tax  law  of 
1940  as  a  base,  he  Invents  a  eo-called  spe- 
cial wartime  tax  burden.  Th!s  Is  the  tax 
increase  l>etween  the  1940  law  and  the  pres- 
ent. By  this  tricky  device  he  Is  able  to  make 
A  so|>htatlcal  atuck  on  the  bill  passed  by 


unan  beoomaa  the  first  Chief 

4ucce«(l  in  taking  the  taxlnf 

own  hands,  but  thoaa 


The  bill  would  have  reduced  taxes  on  small 
Incomes  30  percent,  on  middle  Incomes  20 
percent  and  on  large  Incomes  ICi  percent. 
But  the  President  says  that  thU  formula  re- 
duced the  special  wartime  tax  burden  of 
the  bl"gest  taxpaj-ers  85  percent,  of  the  mid- 
dle taxpayer  84  percent  and  of  the  little  tax- 
payer only  21  percent. 

Of  course  what  he  talked  about  Is  the 
added  taxation  since  1940  and  not  total  tax- 
ation. The  little  taxpayer  was  paying  al- 
most nothing  at  aU  in  1940:  a  married  man 
with  93JB00  net  paid  (22  that  year.  But  the 
million-dollar  Income  In  1940  already  was 
UKftam  imilj  coaflseatory  rates.  The  rate 
mm  llMl  toMoma  wm  about  75  percent  and  the 
tas  was  9751.000.  Wartime  taxation  could 
not  add  much  to  that  rate.  In  fact  it  went 
up  to  about  85  percent,  and  the  tax  at  pres- 
tnt  Is  about  9840.000. 

Meanwhile  the  married  man  with  the 
82.500  Income  was  increased  to  9285.  Since 
the  big  Incomes  were  already  being  uxed  so 
he;  vlly.  there  was  no  way  of  Increasing  rev- 
enues greatly  except  by  reaching  into  the 
small  and  middle  Incomes.  So  by  locking 
only  itf  the  added  tax  since  1940,  30  percent 
of  the  small  Income  tax  must  necessarUy 
vrork  out  as  a  lesser  percentage  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  big  Income  tax. 

What  President  Truman  la  saying  la  that 
he  U  so  Interested  In  seeing  the  many  little 
fellows  get  an  even  bigger  tax  cut  than  pro- 
vided m  this  bill  that  he  U  not  going  to  let 
them  have  any  at  all.  He  could  have  said 
this  better  In  fewer  words  and  without  the 
tricky  UM  of  a  tax  base  deliberately  aelectcd 
to  make  Congraaa  look  bad. 

Kmrrsow 

One  thing  la  certain  and  that  is  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congraaa  refuaa  to  bow  to  the 
President's  veto  of  the  tax  bill.  OmpaM 
man  Ktroron,  GOP  chairman  of  the  Bouaa 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  annoimced 
Friday  that  th«  American  taxpayers  cotild 
look  forward  to  the  94,000,000,000  tax  Hash 
u  «  1947  Christmas  present  from  tha 
Republicans. 

KmrraoM.  author  of  the  tax -cut  bill,  and 
other  economy -minded  Congressmen,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  they  now  have  enough  votes 
to  crash  through  the  next  Truman  veto. 

This  was  about  the  best  news  of  the  day. 
because  the  average  American  taxpayer  has 
his  "belly  full"  of  Truman's  tmnecaaaary 
expenditures,  which  In  ttim  Is  piling  taxes 
upon  taxes  until  the  load  has  reached  the 
back-t>rcaklnc  point. 
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50  percent  more  Influence  in  electing  the 
Pre.Mdent  than  California  with  an  equal 
population.  That  is  not  an  exaggerated 
illustration.  Figures  to  the  same  im- 
port could  be  provided  at  every  election. 
As  illustrative  of  the  disparity  of  vot- 
ing population  in  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent, we  might  accept  the  election  of 
1940  as  fairly  typical  of  the  present  per- 
centage of  voting  population  per  hun- 
dred. The  percentage  of  voters  per  him- 
dred  in  the  various  States  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: 

Alabama 10-  3^5 

Arizona - SO-  052 

Arkanaas - 10. 297 

California - *T-  328 

Colorado *8. 874 

Connecticut - *3-  '^22 

Delaware — — 81- 1"^^ 

Florida... p 25.  687 

Georgia ^' 10.005 

Idaho - ♦*•  804 

IlimoU 63  410 

Indiana M  008 

'Iowa ♦^  884 

|rftii««ji . ... 47.  766 

Kentucky 34. 089 

Louisiana 15.  749 

Maine 87.  869 

Maryland 86. 244 

Massachusetts ^  ■«• 

Michigan 2-  JS 

MlnneaoU — — ♦*  808 

Mississippi - 8. 051 

Missouri - w.  451 

Moatana.... - -  **■  808 

■Alwmifta  ..........••-—  46.  803 

mS!!!S^.\\\'."ssss"ssi.... 48  231 

Mew  Hampehlre _ 47.805 

Few  Jersey *''•     o 

New  Mexico ***i^ 

New  York 46.750 

North  Carolina 23.032 

North  Dakota *®'^? 

Ohio *8  061 

Oklahoma - 85.  sra 

Oregon.... J*  \f 

Pennsylvania *]  ^ 

Rhode  laland **  8M 

South  Carolina »  «* 

South  DakoU - ,1^ 

Tennaaaee ^ 1'  ^^ 

iSmB "  ^ 

Utah - «.  032 

Vermont •....-.——-  89.  824 

Virginia ".  9« 

Washlntrton *^-  ™* 

West  Virginia *8-8J0 

Wisconsin **•  ^ 

Wyoming - **  ^^ 

This  difference  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  vote  in  the  various  States 
waa  anticipated  when  the  Constitution 
was  written.  It  was  recognized  that 
there  would  be  a  variety  of  conditions  in 
different  States  and  of  the  motives  which 
induce  people  to  vote.  It  was  also  recog- 
nized that  each  State  would  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  its  voters,  and  perhaps  there 
would  be  no  common  system  of  quali- 
fication in  any  two  States. 

This  disparity  of  voting  population  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  allotment  of 
two  electoral  votes  to  each  State  re- 
gardless of  population,  make  it  entirely 
Impractical  to  provide  for  equaUty  of 
treatment  between  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  popular  votes.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  table  V. 

The  nearest  practical  approach  we  can 
get  to  a  common  denominator  to  meas- 
ure the  relative  strength  that  each  State 
should  have  in  the  elecUon,  is  by  giving 
it  electoral  votes  which  are  common 
unit*  as  measured  by  population,  plus  the 


two  electoral  votes  assigned  to  each  State 
regardless  of  population. 

The  voters  are  a  limited  class  of  the 
people  of  each  State  authorized  to  vote 
by  the  laws  of  that  State.  There  is  no 
Nation-wide,  universal  qualification  of 
voters.  Each  State  maintains  its  right  to 
fljc  the  qualifications  of  its  own  voters, 
sifbject  only  to  certain  limited  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  make-up  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment one  State  is  not  entitled  to  more 
Influence  or  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  another  State  of  equal 
population,  simply  because  one  State 
sends  more  voters  to  the  polls  than  the 
other.  Each  member  of  the  population 
of  a  State  is  equally  the  concern  of  the 
Federal  Government;  each  citizen  has 
equal  rights  and  is  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, regardess  of  whether  or  not  he 
votes. 

A  man  who  goes  to  the  polls  and  votes 
does  not  vote  for  himself  alone.    He  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  class  of  citizens  of  a 
State  who  are  qualified  to  vote.   There  is 
another  larger  group  of  citizens  within 
the  State  who  do  not  vote.    Those  who 
exercise  the  vote  within  the  State  con- 
trol the  elections  of  the  State.    There  is 
a  common  unit  of  the  voters  within  the 
State  under  a  common  qualification  to 
vote  that  justifies  the  State  in  determin- 
ing the  result  of  the  election  according 
to  the  number  of  the  votes.    The  voter, 
as  such,  has  no  other  or  greater  rights 
beyond  *he  rest  of  the  people.    In  voting, 
he  represents  the  people  of  his  State. 
The  real  parties  in  interest  are  the  people 
he  represents,  and  not  the  voters  alone. 
His  vote  is  one  of  the  common  unit  to 
express  the  will  of  the  people  in  that 
State. 

So  in  a  Federal  election  for  President, 
the  credence  that  should  be  given  to  the 
vote  of  the  State  is  the  number  of  people 
in  the  State  represented  by  its  voters, 
and  not  merely  the  number  of  voters, 
who  are  only  agents  for  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  of  the  whole  population. 
Therefore,  the  constitutional  provision, 
so  far  as  it  fits  the  relative  strength  of 
the  States  in  the  Federal  Union  on  the 
basis  of  population,  does  so  with  the 
greatest  possible  fairness  under  which 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  Government  could  be  de- 
fined. 

The  further  provision  awarding  the 
electoral  votes  regardless  of  population 
was  a  departure  from  that  fundamental 
policy  in  the  allotment  of  electoral  votes 
between  the  States.  It  was,  however, 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  distributing  its  powers  to  Con- 
gress by  making  each  State  the  equal  of 
every  other  State  in  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  this  allotment  of  two  votes  to  each 
State  is  not  more  violative  to  the  popula- 
tion basis  of  representation,  than  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
the  State  equal  voting  powers  with  every 
other  State,  in  the  Senate. 

The  attempt  now  to  eliminate  that 
two-vote  assignment  would  be  compa- 
rable to  a  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Sen- 
ate itself. 

So  the  practical  situation  is  that  we 
should  accept  these  two  provisions  of  the 


Constitution  as  a  permanent  and  accept- 
able part  of  the  policy  of  the  Nation. 

If  we  had  no  constitutional  provision 
defining  the  right  of  the  State  and  its 
limit  to  participate  in  the  election  of  a 
President,  we  would  thereby  create  for 
each  State  the  temptation  to  inflate  its 
voting  population  to  take  advantage  of 
its  sister  States.  At  the  present  time, 
and  under  the  proposed  amendment,  it 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  State 
to  unduly  Increase  Its  relative  strength 
over  other  States. 

Under  the  present  policy  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  our  proposal,  the 
electoral  vote  would  remain  as  the  com- 
mon unit  of  determining  the  relative 
powers   of  the   States  In   electing   the 
President.    The  fundamental  evil  in  the 
constitutional  system  is  not  in  granting 
electoral  votes,  but  rather  in  the  fact 
that  it  provides  no  method  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  State  electoral  votes  between 
the  candidates  in  the  State.    Neither  is 
there  any  provision  that  prevents  the 
whole  vote  of  the  State  being  cast  as  a 
unit  for  a  candidate  who  falls  even  to 
secure  a  majority  vote  of  the  State.    In 
other  words,  In  defiance  of  common  sense 
and  fairness,  the  whole  vote  of  the  State, 
given  to  it  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
representation  according  to  its  popula- 
tion, is  accorded  to  one  candidate  who 
failed  to  secure  the  support  of  even  one- 
half  of  its  voters. 


Commission  on  ReorganizatioD  of 
Executive  fowicli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MiLflSACHXTBZTTS 

IN  TETS  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4,  there  appeared  a  syndicated  article  by 
Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  entitled  "The 
100-to-l  Shot,"  which  discussed  the 
Lodge -Brown  bill  for  a  commission  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  believe  the  viewpoint  of  the  article 
is  both  original  and  constructive. 

The  Alsop  column,  I  may  add,  has  for 
a  long  time  been  a  consistent  and  early 
advocate  of  the  type  of  siu-vey  which  we 
all  hope  will  result  from  the  Lodge- 
Brown  bill  and  gave  the  bUl  support  and 
encouragement  throughout  the  session. 
I  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobs, 
as  follows: 

MATTBt  or  PacT— Th«  lOO-TO-l  Shot 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington.  July  3.— The  optimistic  clti- 
cena  who  enjoy  backing  long  ahots  might  get 
a  little  money  Aovrt  on  the  proposition  that 
history  will  remember  the  Lodge-Brown  blU 
•a  one  of  the  moet  Important  enactmenta  of 
the  present  Congresa.  The  odds  are  heavily 
adverse,  but  the  pay-off  will  be  very  big  In- 
deed If  it  occurs.    And,  Incidentally,  it  wiU 
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UMWllLDT    BOOT 

V  Qhappily  against  the  Lodge- 
off  for  two  reasons.     First, 
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Congress.  3  from  the  ex- 
ind  6  from  private  life.     So 
tackling  so  complex  a  task,  la 
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quality  will  be  named,  or 
to  aarve  on  the  Commls- 
that  none  but  men  of  the 
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._    in    their    Judgment,    be 
Job  of  replJinnlng  the  Oov- 
man  are  hard  to  find. 
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Brown  1)111  It  would  eonUhi  the  following 

headings : 

1.  The  Insane  complexity,  the  nlghtmartali 
proliferating,  of  Federal  administration  to 
the  first  fault.  No  government  on  aaitB 
can  operate  when  there  to  so  little  consoli- 
dation of  reeponsibUlty  that  every  major  ac- 
tivity involves  a  score  or  more  of  agencies; 
and  that  at  least  150  officials  in  theory  and 
about  90  in  practice  report  directly  to  the 
President. 

2.  Besldea  ruthless  consolidation  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  Government  cannot  much 
longer  continue  to  operate  without  soma 
Bort  of  coordinating  executive  lecreUrlat 
working  under  the  President  to  keep  the 
whole  machine  oiled  and  in  condition. 

3.  Moat  urgently  of  all,  a  decent  govern- 
mental service,  with  reasonable  conditions 
ot  servitude,  to  now  required.  It  U  plain, 
atarfc.  staring  madness  to  let  a  $37,000,000,- 
000  national  enterprise  be  largely  directed 
by  an  army  of  routine-minded  clerks. 

The  eommlsslon  will  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  these  fundamental  objectives.  Achieve 
these,  and  we  shall  get  efficient  Government. 
And  once  we  get  efficient  Government,  we 
shall  get  economy  as  a  healthy  byproduct. 
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Federal  Aid  to  EdncaHoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 


or  aaoo 


'ATIW 


IN  THB  HOUai  Of 

Thurtday.  July  2i.  1947 

Mr.  McCOWEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka.  I  desire  to 
include  the  following  ttatement : 
Btatbmxwt  or  nxnammhtm  WinaraaB  ow 

ftonUL    AID    TO    PUVLiC    EOOCATIOM    BBTOBS 

BoBCOMMrrm  or  tub  House  CouMirm  on 

iDnCATIOM  A»B  LABoa.  AFBIL  29.  1947 

Through  tha  laaderahlp  of  Tbomaa  JaCar- 
aon.  the  great  fundamental  ideal  of  human 
equity  tn  rlghu.  prlvUegea.  and  opportunitlaa 
was  conceived  and  aatabltohed.  Under  thto 
Ideal  we  believe  that  every  American  has  as 
hto  birthright  the  chance  to  achieve  accord- 
ing to  bto  individual  capacity  and  aflert.  The 
American  public -school  system  had  Its  origin 
In  this  ideal,  because  it  was  established  as 
one  of  the  major  instrumenU  through  which 
the  ultimate  Ideal  of  complete  equality  ol 
opportunity  for  all  might  be  realized.  Per- 
haps we  have  never  achieved  the  ideal  be- 
cause we  have  never  given  to  public  educa- 
tion the  NaUon-wlde  financial  support  ea- 
aentlal  to  develop  lU  full  force  and  power. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  the  great  po- 
tential power  of  thto  resource  only  partially 
developed.  Perhaps  the  leadership  o:  Amer- 
ica among  the  great  nations  that  have 
emer«ed  froaa  thto  war-torn  world  depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  the  power  ot 
enlightenment  generated  from  an  adagiately 
supported  system  of  public  schools  opea  to 
all  regardless  of  place  of  birth. 

Tet  American  education  has  never  In  all 
its  history  faced  conditions  as  critical,  as 
deeply  rooted,  and  as  far  reaching  as  those 
tliat  threaten  the  complete  breakdown  of 
the  Matioas  public-school  system  today. 
Since  1941  more  than  350.000  teachers  have 
left  the  clasaroom  for  other  more  lucrative 
employment.  Thto  to  more  than  one- third  of 
the  NatloD's  normal  teaching  force  and  has 
been  termed  by  many  the  greatest  vocatlor 
migration  In  our  Nation's  history.  It  r.  .^ 
reeulted  In  the  employment  of  110.000  sub- 
standard teachers,  more  than  one  In  eight, 
as  replacements.  It  has  curtailed  school  pro- 
grams and  created  spUt-shlft  days,  yet  75.000 
ttarhing  vacancies  now  extot.    Classes  have 
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Itob  a  minimum  program  of  adequate  edu- 
catlcm  guaranteed  to  every  American  boy 
and  girl  without  interference  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  complete  control  of  education 
by  States  and  local  communities. 

To  accomplish  thto  purpoae  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  1722.  a  blU  to  assist  the  States 
In  providing  more  effective  programs  of  pub- 
lic education  with  every  safeguard  over  State 
and  local  control.  Por  two  decades  legtola- 
tlon  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  public  schooto 
haa  been  before  the  Congress  yet  never  has 
tha  need  been  presented  with  such  Nation- 
wide Interest.  It  to  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  need  to  so  clearly  and  conclusively  evi- 
dent that  thto  Congreaa  must  take  poslUve 
action  to  prevent  the  complete  coUapee  of 
America's  system  of  public  education. 


Tax  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCOMSIM 

W  THE  SKNATI  OP  TH«  UNITED  8TATK8 

Thursday,  July  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  tax  reduction  for  our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 


oiva 


As  to  BMii  Tsxas 

an 


VAX 


Tba  Amertean  people  tnalat  that  tba  aec* 
ond  seeslon  of  the  Btfbtletb  Oongraas  shall 
vote  fcmg-orerdue  tax  rallef .  X.  for  one.  will 
do  erenrthtng  within  my  power  toward  that 
objective.  Mall  to  me  from  the  0tata  of 
Wlaoonsin  overwhelmingly  endorses  tax  re- 
lief as  indispensable  to  America's  welfare. 

X  voted  for  both  90-lOJ  percent  tax  re* 
ductlon  bllU  which  the  President  unfortu- 
nately vetoed.  Moreover.  I  have  In  the  past, 
sponsored  legtolatlon  for  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  entire  obaolete  tax  set-up,  in- 
cluding excise  taxes,  social  security.  Income 
taxes,  community-property  phase  and  all 
other  tax  features,  all  of  which  must  be  re- 
evaluated in  the  light  of  changing  needs. 
We  must  set  our  tax  structure  on  a  sound. 
sUeamllned  busto,  fair  and  equitable  and 
calculated  to  encourage  private  initiative 
rather  than  to  penalize  It. 

"Unnecessary  taxation  to  unjust  taxation" 
haa  been  a  true  American  motto.  We  must 
give  the  ax  to  outrageously  high  taxes. 
The  American  people,  already  hard  pressed  by 
hlSb  prices,  have  been  bled  too  long  by  high 


Br»«craoH  wiscoMaix 

In  oor  Bute,  the  effects  of  the  President's 
two  tax  vetoes  spelled  "bad  news"  to  Wto- 
consln'B  1.183.000  tax -paying  citizens  and  to 
their  dependents.  So.  toe.  the  two  arbitrary 
tax  vetoee  which  were  made  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  mandate  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  tax  relief,  spelled  "bad  news' 
for  all  40.000.000  other  American  taxpayers 
In  every  State  of  the  Union. 

We  might  note  that  In  Wisconsin  1.151.000 
folks  earn  under  $6,000  and  only  33.000  earn 
more  than  $6,000  per  year. 

WHT   XXLISr   tB   NbCESSaST 

Well,  why  to  Ux  relief  so  necessary  to  Wte- 
consUi  and  every  other  SUte?  Here  are  the 
answers: 


(1)  Tax  relief  to  necessary  In  order  to 
austaln  ptn'chaslng  power.  Many  so-called 
Oovemment  experts  have  been  predicting  a 
receaslon  or  a  decline  in  economic  activity. 
Thto  tax  relief  would  have  put  four  billion 
needed  dollars  of  purchasing  power  into  the 
hands  of  our  people,  thus  assuring  a  con- 
tlnuln«,  effective  demand  for  goods. 

(3)  Tax  relief  would  have  served  to  help 
American  snuul  businesses.  Some  two  and 
one-half  million  new  small  btvinesses  have 
Just  entered  Into  the  picture.  They  could 
have  been  immensely  helped  In  expansion 
through  the  tax  relief  they  could  have  se- 
cured. 

(S)  Tax  relief  to  Important  to  America's 
people  in  order  to  assure  a  better  dtotrlbu- 
tlon  of  their  Income  spending.  It  to  an 
amaslng  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
now  farced  to  give  more  of  their  money  to 
taxes  than  they  actually  spend  on  food.  Thto 
makes  for  absurd  dtotrlbutlon  of  Income. 
America's  nuUltlon  and  lU  whole  standard 
ot  living  depends  on  a  more  sensible  dtotrl- 
buticm  of  earnings. 

(4)  Tax  relief  would  have  served  to  en- 
courage American  Initiative  and  enterprise. 
We  know  that  in  recent  years  coimtless  In- 
dlvlduato  and  companlea  have  spumed  ex- 
pansion of  their  businesses  because  more 
Income  wotild  have  only  served  to  put  them 
In  the  higher  tax  brackeU.  thus  In  effect 
causing  a  loss  In  their  net  Income. 

(6)  Oovemment  Itself  would  have  bene- 
fited. Reduced  taxes  would  have  meant 
more  Income  for  the  American  people  be- 
cause free  enterprise  cotild  expand.  Thto  In 
turn  would  have  meant  adequate  revenue  to 
Oovemment,  which  always  haa  a  high  tax 
revenue  In  times  of  prosperity. 

raOTLS'S  MAJTDATS 

(•)  Tax  relief  would  have  served  to  fulfill 
the  mandau  of  the  American  people  wbleb 
waa  flvan  in  tha  Movamber  1M0  aleetkm. 
The  peopU  at  the  saiae  time  deasnrted  evOTjr 
raaaonabla  aeonooiy  la  OovanuBaot>— ouUUac 
aura  that  every  uxpayer's  dollar  waa  wall 
spent  and  that  useless  bureaus  and  bu- 
reaucrats were  damoblUsed.  Tba  Ooncreaa 
has  done  avenrthlng  It  could  toward  reduc- 
ing tha  budget  in  the  face  ct  stUI  opposi- 
tion from  tba  executive  branch.  Bad  It  bean 
able  to  enact  Ux  relief,  it  would  have  served 
to  paas  along  tha  aavtngs  which  It  baa  made 
In  accordance  with  lU  promtoea  to  our  people. 

(7)  Tax  relief  would  have  shown  the  Amer- 
ican people  thst  their  welfare  to  borne  In 
mind  Just  aa  to  the  welfare  of  stricken  lorelgn 
peoples.  It  to  absurd  to  Ulk  of  unlimited 
United  SUtes  expenditures  overseas  at  the 
same  time  that  our  own  people  are  urgently 
In  need  of  tax  relief.  Reducing  Uxes  here 
to  constotent  with  our  foreign  relief  program 
because  reduced  taxes  mean  increased  enter- 
prise, increased  production,  which  will  help 
us  fulfill  foreign  commitmenU. 

jusTXcs  or  TAX  anx 
The   two   tax   bllto   which   the   President 
vetoed  were  absolutely  Just  for  the  principal 
reason  that  they  were  "graduated"  accord- 
ing to  Income  level.    Thtis. 

( 1 )  The  largest  percentage  reduction  made 
under  the  bUl  was  80  percent.  Twenty-elx 
million  taxpayers  with  surtax  net  Incomes 
of  $1,000  or  less  would  have  gotten  the  bene- 
fit of  thto  substantial  maximum  reduction. 

(2)  The  next  largest  reduction  was  to  go 
to  7  000  000  taxpayers  with  surtax  net  in- 
comes between  $1,000  and  $1,400.  They 
would  have  benefited  by  reduction  between 
30  and  20  percent. 

School  teachers,  clergymen,  shopkeepers, 
retail  store  clerks,  small  farmers,  otSUx 
workers,  factory  workers — folks  In  the  lower 
income  brackete  would  thus  have  gotten  the 
major  benefit.  These  folks  have  been  ter- 
rifically hard-hit  by  inflation,  by  the  hotis- 
Ing  shortage,  and  other  factors,  which  have 
already  seriously  curtailed  their  purchasing 
power  and  their  standard  of  living. 


(3)  An  additional  16>4  million  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  between  $1,400  and  $136,700 
would  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  20  percent 
tax  reduction. 

(4)  Our  old  foUcs  wh6  have  been  severrty 
hturt  by  Inflation  would  have  benefited  by 
receiving  a  special  exemption  of  $600. 
The  relief  provided  by  thto  exemption  would 
have  been  heavily  concentrated  In  the  lower 
Income  brackets. 

(6)  We  may  noU  that  63  percent  of  the 
total  tax  reduction  provided  by  H.  B.  1 
and  H.  R.  3950  would  have  been  received  by 
taxpayers  with  net  Incomes  of  $5,000  or  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  taxpayers  with  net  in- 
comes over  $25,000  wotild  have  received  only 
19  percent  of  the  total  tax  reduction.  A 
married  couple  over  65  years  of  age  with 
an  income  of  $2,600  would  have  received  a 
reduction  of  $318.60.  That  amotmts  to  near- 
ly 77  percent  of  their  present  tax — which  to 
a  very  hl^  percentage  obviously.  Now,  aa 
a  result  of  the  President's  vetoes,  such  elder- 
ly couples,  as  well  as  younger  couples.  wUl 
receive  no  tax  reduction  at  all. 

We  may  noU,  too,  that  a  alngle  peraon 
with  no  dependenU  earning  $2,800  a  year 
who  to  now  paying  $380  wotild  have  paid 
only  $304  in  taxea  under  the  bUto.  Now  that 
Individual  must  continue  to  psy  $380  per 
year. 

PAXTiSAM  vrroES 

America  will  neither  forget  nor  forgive 
the  partisan  politics  which  apparently  mo- 
tivated the  vetoes  of  the  tax-reduction  blUs. 
The  Amwipan  people  have  memorlea  and 
they  will  recall  that  the  Administration 
which  vetoed  the  present  tax  bllto  put 
through  (a)  the  ending  of  the  exeaas  profiu 
tsx  on  corporations,  and  (b)  a  6-perccnt  re- 
duction on  personal -Income  taxes  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  severe  Government  deficit. 
Tet.  a  short  tlma  later  the  same  Adminis- 
tration brssenljr  refuses  to  pass  tax-cut  Mils 
when  there  Is  a  substantial  Oovemment  sur- 
plus rather  than  a  defldt,  sad  when  there 
Is  fuAdent  money  to  make  a  reasonable  r»- 
duetton  tn  the  hufe  national  debt. 

COMCLtTSIOM 

Wisconsin  and  all  America  demand  In- 
come-tax niUt,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tice, they  will  get  It.  I  will  do  everythluff 
within  my  power  to  fulfill  the  mandate  given 
to  ma  by  my  eonatltuanta. 


The  New  T«rk  Herald  Trihme  on  Ike 
PoOTax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESSNTATIVSB 

Thursday.  July  24, 1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ih  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  excellent 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  yesterday.  July  22,  1947: 

THX    I><HX    TAX    VOTS 

The  House  passed  yesterday  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  112  a  bill  to  make  poll  taxes  unlaw- 
ful. Thte  action  gains  added  significance 
from  Its  manner  and  timing.  With  the  driv- 
ing assistance  of  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Maitik. 
who  nipped  an  incipient  filibuster  by  using 
hto  power  of  refusing  to  entertain  dilatory 
motions,  proponents  broke  up  a  southern 
revolt  and  passed  the  bill  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  getting  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  and  22  to  spare. 


tfite 


1 1 


Much  too  simp 
tlon'a  cry  of   " 
tta*  gesture  waa 
vlously  will  not 
greaa   goes   hoin< 
bill  will  remain 
acs 
er  even 
Ing  tactics  have 
hard  to  Imagine 
It  may  be  that 
tlve  GiiAU)  W 
order  to  "put  on 
who  "oppoaed 
•a  more  likely 
the  Republican 
and  the  growth 
the  South   aboiit 
which  growth,  li 
dice,  baa  been 
but  two  exampl^B 
emor  of  Alabana 
lah  the  poll  t»x 
the  Corpus 
Commerce  to 
upon  the  basts 
ment  erf  4  to  1 

Itie  Houae 
the  democratic 


^e  was  the  minority  oppoel- 
3olltlC8.'*     Their   point   that 
I  koUow  since  the  Senate  ob- 
1  «t  by  Saturday,  when  Con- 
overlooka   one   fact:    The 
alive  when  the  Senate  re- 
followl^ig  the  recess.     A  year-long 
the  Senate,  where  delay- 
developed  into  a  fine  art.  ts 


thkt 


rtal. 


Chrlitl 


vote 


Good 
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some  voted,  as  Bepresenta- 
^Nios  threatened  to  do.  In 
the  spot"  those  southerners 
s  on  taxes"     It   strikes  ua 
,.  the  decisive  elements  were 
eaders'  determined  steering 
o(  popular  feeling  even  In 
the  democratic  proceaa— 
spite  of  outbursts  of  preju- 
It  Is  Indicated,  to  take 
.  by  the  appeal  of  the  Oov- 
to  hia  legialattire  to  abol- 
and  the  recent  decision  of 
Tei  .  Junior  Chamber  of 
against  the  poll  tai 
3f  "its"  own  State-wide  sentl- 
I  ^Inat  the  tas. 

Is  another  sound  gain  for 
here  and  elsewhere. 


ct  mpalgn 


dea. 


tor  Tankee  Nerret 
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lUBERT  S.  EUIS 


HON. 

ir^  vTBcnru 
m  TH«  HOClSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 
Thur  tday.  JuDt  24.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
received  a  booklet  or  pamphlet 

ore  Sun  which  I  com- 

,o  my  colleagues  as  a  reli- 

'  information  In  regard  to 

a  reprint  of  a  series  of 

W.  Ward,  published  in 

Sun.  entitled  "Life  in  the 


u 


FluI 


ago  we 
from  the  Bs 
mend  highly 
^le  source 
'Russia.    It 
articles  by 
the  Baltimori 
Soviet  Union 

In  view  of 
part  of  our 
officials  durlijg 
the  document 
to  get  a  better 
situation,  to 
Talue  on  the 
p«nt  throtigt^ut 

The  last 
enUUed  "Visi : 
Nerves."  and 


resemt  lance 


wory 


s  faint 
Tlalt  to  Um 
nerves. 

At  least  It  U 
cans  who 
tha  Kremlin 

1.  Acqulrlnj 
OMahls  future 

S.  Krtandln  [ 
domination  o 
gars.  R 
Slovaks. 

The  Soviet 
dose  range. 

fMT. 

It  to  bard, 
atom  bombs 
bad  to  rely  o^ 
armies  towar<t 
mable  to 
TClatlvely  cru^ 

It  Is  equal  y 


the  saber  rattling  on  the 
generals  and  Government 
_  the  past  several  months. 

is  timely  and  will  enable  us 
picture  of  the  Russian 

analyze  and  place  a  true 
war  propaganda  now  ram- 

the  country, 
^apter  In  the  booklet  Is 

to  Russia  Good  for  Yankee 

I  quote: 


.  May  IT.— lioaoow  lacks  even 

to  a  health  resort,  but  a 

Soviet  capital  is  good  for  the 


good  for  the  nerves  of  Amerl- 
•bout  the  poaalblllttoa  of 


atocnie  weapons  in  the  fore- 

into  perpetuity   Its   present 

some  100.000.000  Poles.  Bul- 

.  Tvigosiavs,  Finns.  Germans, 

and  Ruthenlans. 

system,  seen  in  operation  at 

docs  not  foster  either  type  of 


Huni  lartana. 


for   example,  to  conceive  of 

)elng  made  In  a  country  that 

American  trueka  to  move  its 

Germany  and  that  has  been 

ms^ufacttire  successfully  even  so 

a  machine  as  the  automobUe. 

hard  to  think  of  Its  rulers 

!  Ddeflnlt^  their  sway  ovtf  tbs 


ao-caUed  state*  after  seeing  evidence  of  their 
own  fears  on  this  score  as  well  as  their  lack 
of  the  wherewithal  to  manufacture  lasting 
bonds.  They  enjoy  certain  advantagaa  such 
as  direct  accesa  to  these  terrttorlea  and  po»- 
gaartnn  of  modem  technical  weapons. 

Perhaps  mere  potent  than  either  of  these 
are  the  energy,  discipline,  and  ruthlessness 
of  the  Comn^unlst  Party  regime.  It  U.  of 
course,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Kremlin 
and— no  maf.er  how  mueb  Stalin  may  dis- 
own It  in  talk  with  aiiMWM  WUlklee.  and 
Rooaevetts— Ita  official  gospel  U  still  Lenlns 
assertion : 

"We  cannot  live  in  peace;  memorial  aerv- 
Ices  will  be  aun«j  either  over  the  Soviet  Re- 
public or  over  world  capitalism.  But  unUl 
this  takes  place,  the  principal  rule  U  to 
dodge  and  maneuver.  We  have  to  use  any 
ruse,  dodge,  trick,  cunning,  unlawful  meth- 
ods. veUlng  of  the  truth." 

These  advantages,  which  the  Kremlin  en- 
Joya,  are.  how-ver,  likely  to  be  outwetgbed  In 
the  long  run  by  the  weaknesses  It  also  has. 
These  IncUide  the  necessity  of  giving  at 
laast  a  feeling  of  independence  to  the  Polea 
and  others,  a  dllBeult  thing  among  people 
whose  training  under  German  occupation  baa 
made  them  expert  at  spotting  quislings. 

It  is  a  task  made  more  difficult  by  the  arro- 
gance and  chauvlnUm  the  war  and  accom- 
panying propaganda  have  rekindled  In  the 
Kremlin's  satraps  at  home  and  abrcad. 

Historically,  moreover,  the  RussUns  have 
always  failed  to  hold  and  control  alien  peo- 
ples. Out  of  their  dllBcultles  In  thta  respect 
there  arose  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
JewUh  bundlata.  LettUh  trades-unionists. 
Polish  Socialtata.  and  Caucasian  minority 
groups  thst  In  the  twentieth  century  formed 
the  backboive  of  the  Bolabevlk  organization 
which  undermined  the  Kerensky  regime  and 
took  over  the  Russian  revolution. 

The  subeequent  loaa  of  Russia's  western 
statea  due  to  that  revolution  was  in  some  re- 
spects a  relief  to  the  Bolsheviks,  enabling 
them  to  contentrate  on  a  home  front  whloh. 
In  1947.  again  needs  Intensive  looking  after. 
There  are  also  some  other  dllBcultles  facing 
the  Kremlin,  the  visitor  to  lloscow  discovers 
These  Include  the  fact  that  the  BoUhevUta 
are  poor  propiigandlsts. 

Despite  complete  control  of  all  avenues  of 
communication  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  sell  their  system 
even  to  the  Riisslan  people.  They  have  found 
It  nMsaaary  to  extinguish  rank-and-file  de- 
mocracy and  substitute  Stalinism,  which  la 
closely  akin  to  csarlsm. 

Virtually  all  the  original  generation  of 
Communists,  some  75  percent  of  the  govern- 
ing claas  and  Intelllgencla  and  more  than 
half  the  higher  ofBcer  corps  were  liquidated 
In  the  1937  pxirge.  As  a  result  of  this  and 
other  things,  the  fire  of  revolutionary  Marx- 
ism la  largely  dead  today  In  the  0.  8.  S.  R. 
The  masses  are  aubmlsslve  but  no  longer 
inspired:  they  turn  out  obediently  for  Com- 
mimlst  Party  demonstratlona  but  show  none 
of  the  fervor  exhibited  in  attendance  at 
churchea.  Their  reopening  has  evoked  no 
protests  froB  a  people  subjected  to  30  years 
of  the  Bolsheviks'  aggreaalvely  antlreUglous 
propaganda. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Russia,  at  the  moment,  has  nothing  to  give 
them  (Ruaalaa  people)  except  land  reform, 
a  Communtot  affair  of  spUttlng  large  farma 
Into  little  ones  to  gamer  peasant  votes.  It 
Is  a  program  that  both  reduces  agricultural 
production— thereby  further  lowering  Uving 
Btandartto  and,  by  increasing  the  need  for 
mechaslMlloa.  creates  a  demand  for  ma- 
chlnary  the  U  8.  8.  R-  cannot  produce  in 
quantlttm  suiBclent  for  its  own  needs. 


I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  the  ar- 
ticles entertiiining  and  informative  and. 
as  the  author  says,  "Good  for  Yankee 
nerves." 
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and  almost  anon3rmou8ly  to  the  prosecution 
of  wr.  But  the  counselor  role  waa  nothing 
new.  only  the  apotllght.  In  public  or  pri- 
vate, "deliberation  aat,  and  public  care"  on 
f4r  ooben'a  shoulders  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
he  sownefi  destined  to  become  a  very  pillar 
of  state.  Now  he  has  retired.  He  does  not 
Intend  to  put  up  a  shingle  or  capitallae  his 
experlenoe  for  personal  profit.  We  fancy 
he  wUl  still  be  on  hand,  in  his  shy  and 
modest  fashion,  to  keep  on  helping  those 
who  know  the  true  worth  and  sterling  ob- 
JecUvity  of  his  coimsel. 


Agricultnral  Credit 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 

m  THE  HOD8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  24,  1947 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RgcoRD.  I  Include  copy  ojf  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  A.  S.  Goss,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Charles  W.  Holman. 
secretary  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Association,  and  John  W. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  on  how  sections 
307  and  308  of  H.  R.  3756  wiU  undermine 
agricultural  credit. 

If  agricultural  credit  is  to  be  sound 
these  two  vicious  sections  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bilL 

The  letter  follows: 


WASHmoroN.  D.  C,  July  22.  1947. 
To  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
GxmxEMEN:  Your  attention  Is  invited  to 
the  eOect  of  secUons  807  and  306  of  H.  R. 
37M  on  agricultural  credit. 

Government  lending  corporaUons  faU  Into 
two  groups.  The  first  Includes  those  created 
by  Congress  under  basic  legislation  which 
provides  ample  safeguards  in  detaU  foe  the 
borrowers,  the  lenders,  the  public  and  the 
Government.  The  second  Inclvides  those 
either  created  directly  tlirough  leglsUtlon. 
or  set  up  by  executive  order,  or  otherwise, 
without  adequate  safeguards.  The  opera- 
tions of  such  corporations  have  been  ade- 
quately safeguarded  in  the  public  interest 
through  the  Byrd-BuUer  biU  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress. 

SccUons  307  and  308  of  the  House  blU  un- 
dermine a  Federal  poUcy  of  over  30  years 
standing— a  policy  designed  to  build  up  a 
farm  credit  system  owned  and  controued 
by  farmers  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
and  their  cooperatives  an  assured  source  of 
credit  under  fair  compeUtive  treatment. 

It  now  develops  that  aome  members  of  the 
Bouse  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Corporations  have  been  working  for 
18  months  on  the  provisions  embodied  in  sec- 
Uons 307  and  308.  Despite  this  long  study 
and  preparation,  the  provisions  were  sprung 
on  the  Congress  without  aUowing  the  farmer 
borrowers  affected  by  the  proposed  drastic 
changes  any  c^portunlty  whatsoever  for  pub- 
lic hearing. 

Enactment  of  sections  307  and  308  would  he 
legislation  written  into  an  appropriation  bill 
by  an  appropriation  committee,  without  pub- 
lic hearing  in  the  House  on  the  legislation 
involved  It  Is  therefwe  a  fundamental 
kmw.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  exempting 
certain  corpomtlons  from  the  effect  of  the 
legislation,  as  has  been  forcefully  pointed 
out  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  bill.  It  is  an  Issue 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  eliminating  the 
two  sections  In  their  entirety. 


AHALTSIS  or  sacnOH  SOT 

A.  Section  307  provides  annual  fiscal  year 
limitations  and  restrictions  on: 

1.  Administrative  expenses:  The  total 
amount  that  can  be  used  and  for  what  pur- 
pose it  may  be  used. 

2.  Capital:  Total  amount  that  can  be  used, 
and  the  amount  that  must  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury. 

8.  Surplus:  Total  amount  to  remain  for 
use  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  to 
be  declared  as  dividends  to  the  Treasury. 

4.  Loans:  Total  amount  of  loans  that  can 
be  made:  total  amount  that  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  time;  and  the  kind  of  loans 
that  can  be  made. 

6.  Borrowings :  Total  sums  that  can  be  bor- 
rowed on  debenture  sales  and  borrowed  from 
commercial  banks,  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  outstanding  at  any  time. 

B.  In  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  the 
wholly  owned  corporations  with  adequate 
basic  legislation  are: 

1.  Federal  Intermediate  credit  iMinks. 

2.  Production  credit  corporations. 

3.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

C.  Effect  of  section  307  on  operation  of  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks. 

1.  Commitments  to  borrowers  such  as  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  agricultural  cred- 
it corporations,  commercial  banks,  and  bankii 
for  cooperatives  could  not  be  given  untU  all 
Items  under  A  above  are  authoriaed  in  an 
annual  appropriation  bill.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  the  approiMriations  committee  or 
any  other  committee  to  determine  annually 
with  accuracy  the  credit  requirements  for 
agriculttue  18  months  in  advance. 

a.  Purchasers  of  debentures  might  well 
hesitate  to  buy  debentures  that  matured  l>e- 
yond  a  fiscal  year  date,  because  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  banks  might  be  withdrawn 
before  the  debenttires  matured.  This  re- 
striction ntlght  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  debenture  money  to  the  banks;  hence,  aa 
Increase  in  interest  costs  to  farmers. 

3  Production  credit  associations  and  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  obtain  their  major 
supply  of  lending  funds  by  redlscountlng 
farmers'  loans  with  the  FICB's.  By  llmittas 
or  restricting  the  borrowing  and  lendln? 
amounts  of  the  FICBs.  the  lending  resources 
of  the  PCA's.  and  the  banks  for  cooperatives, 
the  needed  loanable  funds  might  not  be 
available. 

D.  Effect  at  section  807  on  operations  of 
Production  Credit  Corporation. 

1  Ownership  by  farmers  of  production 
credit  associations  could  be  materiaUy  re- 
tarded and  many  PCA's  crippled  if  severe  lim- 
itations or  heavy  withdrawals  of  capital  were 
made  during  fiscal  year  periods. 

2  Supervision  of  PCA's  by  PCCs  might  b« 
restricted  so  that  PCA's  wotild  become  un- 
sound in  credit  policies  to  a  point  of  Jeop- 
ardizing the  Government's  and  the  farmers 
capital  in  their  associations. 

E.  Effect  of  section  307  on  (^?eraUons  ol 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Although  not  making  loans  now.  the  cor- 
poration wUl  need  ample  administration  ex- 
pense funds  for  the  collection  of  outstand- 
ing farmers'  loans,  some  of  which  mataru 
each  year  for  the  next  20  years.  The  amount 
necessary  varies  vrtdely  with  crop  and  pricj 
condiUons  and  requires  the  flexiblUty  pro- 
vided in  the  basic  law. 


ketlng  associations,  fanners'  purchasing  asso« 
clations,  and  farmers'  business  servlca  satar- 
prises. 

Until  fiscal  year  authorisations  were  ap- 
proved, no  firm  loan  commitments  could  bs 
made  to  borrower  associations  for  the  sea- 
sonal marketing  of  farm  commodities,  for 
providing  fertUiaer,  seeds,  feeds,  and  other 
farm  supplies,  or  for  rendering  farm  businesa 
services  such  as  those  of  mutual  Irrigation  as- 
sociations, freezer  locker  planU,  etc. 

Intermediate  or  long-term  financing  of 
from  1  to  8  years  or  long-term  financing 
running  for  a  long  period  of  years — for  proc- 
essing, storing,  and  other  facilities — would 
be  hasMU^ous  becaxise  of  the  uncertainty  of 
future  seasonal  operating  and  commodity 
and  facility  loans  required. 

Farmers,  and  their  cooperative  enterprises, 
would  hesitate  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
capital  of  the  ttanks  if  these  restrictions  were 
present.  The  life  of  the  banks  and  their 
usefulness  would  be  too  uncertain.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  submitting  amendments 
to  the  present  laws  in  order  that  this  owner- 
ship may  become  realistic.  Placing  the  banks 
under  the  proposed  restrictions  would  not 
permit  borrowers  to  assume  responsibility 
and  authority  in  operating  the  banks  which 
they  would  demand  if  they  put  in  the  funds 
to  own  the  banlcs  eventually  as  is  their  pres- 
ent long-time  objective. 

CENXRAL 

Sections  307  and  308  reverse  a  SO-year 
trend  of  congressional  action  which  haa 
pMDlnted  toward  ownership  and  control  of 
these  Farm  Credit  institutions  by  their 
tisers — the  /farmers  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tives. Tlie  proposed  limitations,  restrictions, 
and  controls  of  sectimu  307  and  308  can  lead 
only  to  the  Treasury  as  the  source  for  all 
lending  funds  Instead  of  leading  toward  the 
goal  of  complete  capitalization  by  farmers. 

We  therefore  request  your  cooperation  in 
having  sections  307  and  308  stricken  from 
the  Government's  corporations  appropriation 
bill,  H  R.  8756.  now  in  conference. 
Respectfully  yotirs. 

A.  8.  Goss. 

Master ,  National  Granga, 
Charles  V/.  Holmaw, 
Secretary.  National  Cooperatix>e  MUk 
Producers  Federation. 
John  H.  Davib, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Coiin- 
ett  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 


amaltsis  or  sscnoM  sos 
Section  308  would  place  the  ccnteal  an<l 
regional  banks  for  cooperaUves  which  ar<! 
mixed  ownership  corporations,  under  th<j 
limitations  outltaed  under  A  above.  True, 
the  present  law  does  not  provide  an  adequat«j 
baais  whereby  the  farmers'  cooperatives— 
the  borrower*— can  acquire  eventtial  owner- 
shin  But  these  cooperaUves  desire  the  law 
to  be  amended  so  that  they  can  eventually 
own  these  banks  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bility and  authority  for  their  operations  un- 
der general  supervision  of  the  Government. 
Present  laasic  laws  authoriee  these  banks  to 
make  loans  only  to  farmers'  oooperaUve  mar- 


GoTemmeBt  Buying  of  Wheat  an^  FUor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHiCAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVB8 

Thursday,  July  24,  1947 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  Uncle 
Sam's  busy  btireaucrats  continue  buying 
wheat  and  flour  out  of  ^1  proportion  to 
the  Nation's  needs  and  the  simple  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation,  you  are  going  to 
see  housewives  paying  from  3  to  5  cents 
more  per  loaf  for  bread  in  the  near  future. 

Bakers  of  the  country  are  today  warn- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  is  mak- 
ing price  increases  In  bread  inevitable. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  market 
pages  of  newspapers  Tuesday: 

Oraln  futures  made  a  strong  spurt  at  ths 
start  of  trading  today.  •  •  •  Wheat 
elimtied  as  much  as  4  cents  a  budiel  on  buy- 
ing and  short  covering  Influenced  by  the 
Government's  Increases  of  16  and  20  cents  per 
hundrsdweigbt  in  ito  flour  buying  price  (or 
export. 
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We  have  heird  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  what  ca  ises  high  prices  in  Amer- 
the  talk  has  been  sheer 
particularly  that  which 
make  people  believe  that 
some   other   Government 
agency  could  1  old  the  line  against  infla- 
tion.   Even  nqw  there  are  some  who  tell 

feed  and  finance  Europe 

and  can  maintkin  extraordinary  Govern- 
ment expend!  ures  and  still  have  lower 
prices. 

The  fact  tl  at  Uncle  Sams's  bureau- 
crats are  in  Jie  market  shopping  for 
wheat  and  floi  ir.  Is  running  the  price  out 
of  sight,  although  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  whjeat  being  harvested  in  the 
It  seems  incredible  that 
should   choose   this   time 


when  wheat   prices  are  the  highest  in 


years,  to  get 
prices  higher 


President  '  'ruman  should  do  some- 
thing about  this.  Otherwise  he  must 
take  full  resi  onsiblllty  for  high  prices. 
What  his  buieaucrats  do  siirely  cannot 
be  laid  to  th<  Republicans. 


Tm 


HON 


into  the  market  and  bid 
causing  further  inflation. 


Strwf  Genuny? 


KXTEN  aON  OP  REMARKS 


IN 


RGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


lUCHieAN 


or  RSPRBBBNTATIVSS 
ay.  JtUt  24.  IHt 


Ifr.  SADOfrSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teaT*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Racoaa.  I  with  to  inchide  an  article  by 
ItaBM  U  flkokes  that  appeared  In  the 
WkshtDtton  iNews  of  July  34.  1947.  as 
fioUows: 

TO^-anONC  OnUCANTT 

(By 


I  fnfftpatj  n 


Ing  » itrong 
•inploytng 
and  suaplcloB . 

Thla  is 
on*  who  haa 
fort,  during 
•ctlvltlM  and 
business 
Ing  the  Nazi 
With  powerful 
•11 


L.  8«okw) 
_  OB  IB  b^all  of  buUd- 

U^rnal  German  economy,  whU« 
tvirface  logic,  arouaaa  doubts 


over 


,  true  In  ths  eass  o*  any- 
explored  In  recent  y«ar»— be- 
ad sine*  the  war — the  devtovis 
influences  of  the  German  big- 
their  methods  of  creat- 
1  rar  machine,  and  their  tie-ups 
Industrial  and  financial  in- 
ths  world,  including  our  own 


pe  :iany 


a  ad 


ear t<  lists 


pro' *c  ted 


Not  so  man: 
sented  to  the 
tive  Jerry 
directors 
latlons  with 
nels  in  neutr^ 
tered  and 
tn  a  position 

Today,  it  la 
position  and 
many  and 
ths   Potsdam 
round-up  of 
for  the  trial 
States  zone, 
though,    ars 


Pranes'a 
•gainat  a 

^laastaant  position 
■Ivs  us  paui  %■ 
highly  sensltvs 
also  should  pfovtds 
aifeets  us  as 


oitsMa. 


The  campaign  in  this  country  for  building 
up  the  German  tconcmy  to  a  strength  plainly 
not  contemplated  by  the  Potsdam  agreement 
seemingly  has  gathered  considerable  bead- 
way. 

The  campaign  baa  found  fertile  ground  In 
the  current  antl-BOSBlaB  feeling  and  the  (ears 
aroused  over  communism.  These  find  an 
outlet  in  the  idea  of  building  up  Germany 
as  a  bulwark  tigalnst  Russia,  though  no- 
body publicly  puts  it  that  bluntly.  That 
tdsa  proved  a  siiare  and  a  delusion  to  Eng- 
land in  the  years  before  World  War  I. 
blowing  up  with  an  explosion  that  engulfed 
the  world  when  Germany  turned  first  on  Eng- 
land and  France. 

The  new  and  changed  attitude  toward 
Germany  has  been  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
velopment, but  only  2  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  it  is  something  rather  strange 
to  behold.  It  easily  could  lead,  especially 
among  powerfu.  economic  and  financial  in- 
teresU  that  have  international  stakes,  to 
the  sort  of  symiiathy  that  was  prevalent  here 
among  those  irterests  toward  the  Nazi  sys- 
tem not  long  b<  fore  World  War  II. 

The  reason  for  this  interest,  other  than  a 
phUosophlcal  kinship,  was  clearly  revealed 
in  the  numerous  investigations  in  Congress 
and  by  the  Jus:ic«  Department  that  showed 
the  relations  of  big  American  interssU  with 
German  cartels  in  agrsements  that  divided 
up  markets,  pooled  pstsnta.  and  restricted 
our  own  production  of  stiatagie  materials 
to  our  disadvantage,  as  we  discovered  when 
war  came  we  had  to  protect  ourselves. 
It  Is  dangerous  to  forget  that. 
There  is  somewhere  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween an  economically  Ir^sufBcient  Germany 
and  a  too  strorg  Germany  that  again  would 
be  a  threat.  It  may  be  hard  to  find.  But 
It  must  be  found  it  w*  are  not  to  make  the 
same  mistake  that  was  made  after  World 
War  I.  No  aclfiah  interests  should  be  allowed 
to  obecur*  that  vital  fact. 


months  ago  evidence  was  pre- 

House  by  former  RepresenU- 

Vodrhls.  of  California,  that  cartel 

continued  during  the  war  their  re- 

^tside  interests  through  chan- 

countrles.  that  they  seques- 

thelr  resotirces,  and  were 

to  return  to  power  again. 

Indicated,  they  are  In  a  strong 

tefiuentisl.  l>oth  in  Ger- 

iplte  the  purpoees  of 

agreement    and    despite    ths 

lome  important  cartel  leaders 

now  going  on  In  the  United 

M'T«<"g  at  the  bar  of  Jtistlce. 

some    of    the    more    powerful 


recent     representations     to    us 

pol  cy  that  would  give  Germany  a 

in  Europe  again  ahould 

While  Prance  naturally   Is 

to  a  strong  Germany,  this 

a  clue  to  a  situation  that 

'  reil  as  othw  natlona. 


TW    GoTcmnient'i     ''Saalck''    af    tlie 
Fidelity  lUuiaiag  m  KaMSt  Cty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  mssouBi 
IN  THS  HOC8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ob- 
scure and  unspecified  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  veto  the  bills  (H.  R. 
2955  and  S.  1231)  providing  for  an  ap- 
praisal and  fcr  the  reception  of  bids  look- 
ing to  the  sale  by  the  Government  of  the 
Fidelity  Building  in  Kansas  City.  This 
Is  the  32-story,  narrow-shaft  ofllce  build- 
ing purchased  only  last  August.  The 
Government's  purchase  and  retention  of 
this  building  has  aroused  angry  protests 
from  the  people  of  Kansas  City  and  has 
actually  endangered  the  businesses  of 
tenants  of  the  property  in  addition  to 
Inflating  all  other  commercial  rentals  in 
the  downtown  area. 

The  general  resentment  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  City  at  the  veto  of  the  bill  in 
question  is  well  expressed  in  the  column 
''It  Happened  in  Kansas  City."  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  on  July 
20,  and  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  on  July  19.  Under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  Include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  excerpt  from 
the  column  referred  to  and  the  entire  text 
of  the  editorial: 


City,  July  ao. 
31  ty  Star) 
iistlflcatlon  of 

to   the   loose 

our  hoxulng. 

I  easy  to  brew. 

le  sweet  little 
eran.     And   so 

but  problem- 
^ntal    housing. 

both  political 

ly  except  the 
bre  were  trying 
projects  under 

la  prudent  In- 
pvernment,  the 
lerlng  a  com- 
Ir.  Rich  truck- 
re  stock  to  his 
Already    office 
te  nose  for  this 
•     And  with 
few    users    of 
brect  new  office 
le  for  Uncle 
so  belatedly 


[City  Times  of 

}WNT 

Government  Is 
It  of  local  com- 
ive  bought  ths 

placs. 
^1  sponsored  by 
BKvas.   Ja..   and 
the  best  way 


specific 

with  ths  Im- 

a  poUtical 

IS  veto  doasnt 

dceerves  aome 
igreaa  aad  tba 

>vemment  pol- 
ram  of  decen- 
The  decentral- 
ild  be  good  for 

the   cities  that 

ling  Tax  Unit 
^ey  Building  will 

large  industrial 

|for  Kansas  City. 

grass  roots  and 

lat  were  malting 

>uld  be  good  for 

t>lg  Government, 
All  can't  go  to 
There  are  only 
to  buy  existing 
firms  that  now 
Government  is 
snnelly  Garment 
^y    years.     Since 
loser  to  the  ten- 
And  so  much 
out  of  Kan- 
its  business  fu- 

iment  construc- 
blg  operations, 
idpolnt  it  shotUd 
the  Government 
^ew  Government 
live  location  and 
lUdlng. 

>t  the  only  con- 
tent. It  U  obli- 
[communities.  If 
rhers  its  expands 
trever  there  Is  no 
kan't  afford  to  t>e- 
|ln  this  desperate 

eoststruction 
I  suggests  ths  old 
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post  c<See  pork  barrel  on  a  larger  scale.    But 
where  is  a  decent  alternative? 

The  Fidelity  building  In  overcrowded  Kan- 
sas City  should  furnish  the  President  and 
Congress  a  good  Illustration  of  their  problem. 
Until  that  problem  is  solved  by  a  definite  pol- 
icy, we  would  think  it  wotild  hold  back  the 
movement  of  Federal  offices  Into  the  building. 
There  la  no  real  reason  to  hurry  with  the 
moving  and  It  wasnt  planned  as  a  rush  Job. 
Neither  does  a  policy  of  erecting  Government 
buildings  where  necessary,  require  a  big  nish 
of  construction  this  year.  Just  ordinary 
common  sense  ought  to  solve  this  one. 


A  Letter  m  DP't 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PRINCE  H.  PRESTON 

cr  csoacu 

m  THS  HOUSE  or  RBPRBaBMTATlVBS 

Thursday.  July  24. 1947 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  desire  to 
Include  the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  an  outstanding  Georgia 
citizen  who  Is  a  former  Jurist  and 
presently  an  ofiOcer  In  the  Army  of  the 

United  States: 

Jtn.T  16. 1947. 

Hod.  Pbimob  H.  PasRoai. 
Jfcmker  o/  Congress. 

House  Office  BuUding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcaa  CowoaxssMAN :  Amotxg  the  many 
dangen  to  the  American  way  of  life  that  the 
postwar  adjustment  is  attempting  to  Impose 
upon  the  American  people,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  current  effarts  to  secure  Oon- 
■  issafcmil  action  antharMiic  the  admission 
of  400.000  displaced  persons  to  American 
rvfuge  and  cttlsenahlp.  Is  the  most  serloas 
•nd  f>r  iMWhlUB  danger  thus  far  proposed. 
I  concur  fuUy  In  ths  humanitarian  aspect 
iBVOlved.  and  readUy  agree  that  some  eff«c- 
tlve  measures  should  be  developed,  whereby 
these  unfortunate  Individuals  eonld  be  given 
some  hope  of  security  and  stabUity  for  the 
future,  but  from  my  personal  experience  In 
dealing  with  DP**  to  the  occupation  of  Oer- 
many  I  am  thoroughly  convlnoed  that  mass 
ImportatkMi  of  these  people  into  the  already 
QOQfuMd,  social,  and  ecooonxic  life  of  Amer- 
ica would  create  a  danger  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  America  that  even  the  poUtical  and 
economic  benefits  to  this  great  number  of 
people  could  not  Justify. 

In  the  many  veers  thst  were  availaMe  for 
study  and  planning  for  the  eventual  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  the  sertous  and  important 
problem  of  the  OP'S  was  not  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  develop  a  definite  program 
or  plan  for  solution  of  this  problem.    It  was 
determined  early  In  the  study  and  planning 
period  that  there  were  approximately  20,- 
000,000  DPS  in  German-controlled  areas,  but 
no  dsflnlte  plan  for  their  care  or  ultimate 
repntriatton    was   formulated.     Because    of 
thla  lack  of  planning  many  DP's  were  arbl- 
trarUy  determined  to  be  citizens  of  a  given 
country  and  crowded  Into  trains  or  trucks 
and  aent  there,  but  In  many  cases  they  were 
not  sympathetic  with  the  powers  we  control, 
and  their  ultimate  dlsposltton  In  msny  cases 
have  been  doubtful.    The  remaining  groups 
at  DP%  are  sware  of  what  has  happened  in 
many  instances  of  the  bunglesome  )ob  of  re- 
patrlatlona  to  which  we  have  been  a  party 
and  in  which  either  relative  or  X^low  ooun- 
tryman  has  been  a  vkttan. 

In  a<ldiUon  to  thU  final  imprint  of  unfair- 
ness and  injustice  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  groups  of  faUow  DPIi.  there  are  the  im- 
pressions and  developed  characteristics  which 
many  years  of  German  enslavement  have 
created  in  the  basic  thUxklnf  and  poUttcal 


purposes  at  those  people.  Prom  my 
tlon  In  dealing  with  groups  of  these  people. 
It  became  postUvdy  apparent,  that  because 
of  their  experiences  they  had  lost  all  con- 
cept of  the  rt^ts  of  todlvlduals  in  private 
cmmttabip  of  property.  They  f  oUowed  a  most 
ruthless  and  rei^ess  abandon  In  satisfying 
their  slightest  desires  by  the  appropriation 
of  any  available  artlde  or  property  regardless 
of  ownenhlp  or  Talue.  In  addition  to  this 
loss  <a  a  sense  of  Individual  right  of  owner- 
ship ths  life  which  the  average  DPz  was 
forced  to  adapt  >'«"«*»'^  to  under  German 
domination  has  had  a  decided  tendency  to 
destroy  his  social  equilibrium. 

There  are  Inherent  dangers  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  at  life  to  the  normal  concepts  of  the 
Buropeans  and  when   these  dUfictilties  are 
augmaated  by  indeUble  concepts  and  Im- 
picsslons  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  «n- 
slavecnent  and  111  treatment,  to  some  to- 
stanoes.  but  both  the  country  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  citieen,  and  by  the  country 
which  has  been  his  master.    We  are  inviting 
reinforced  dlffleultlea  of  assimulatlve  when 
we  voluntarily  tovlte  him  to  become  a  factor 
to  our  already  disturbed  and  conftised  social 
and  poUtical  order.    It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  completely  falladous  and  unfounded  hope 
to   argue   that   absorption   of   DP's   by   the 
United    States   would    rsmove    a   persistent 
source  of  frlcUon  with  Russia.    Since  Russia 
Is  claiming  that  all  subjects  of  cotmtrles  now 
subject  to  the  Soviet  governmental  authority 
are  BvMaian  subjects  and  under  obligation 
to  return  to  *Mch  territory,  and  demanding 
that    we    forcibly    repatrtaU    the    DP's,    it 
seems  to  me.  that  for  us  to  evade  this  de- 
mand   for    r^iMtriation.    by    offering    them 
refuge  as  eitlaeni  of  the  United  States  would 
i^gravate  rather  than  remove  a  persistant 
source  of  friction  with  Russia. 

As  has  been  siimitart.  It  is  a  dangerous 
undertakli«    for   America   to    add    400.000 
patent  poUtical  agitatars  to  the  already  mU- 
lioos  of  Americans  who  have  been  confused 
and  disturbed,  both  socially  and  eoonoanl- 
eally  by  the  conaaquenoes  of  war.    Thwe  are 
fitmnj  problama  of  readjustment  vrfalch  are 
still  unsolved  to  Amsrloa.  and  unless  these 
prablams  are  aotved  toy  dlsttocOy  American 
proosenss.  then  tbair  solution  praaants  a  defi- 
nite threat  to  ths  Amsrlean  way  of  life. 
European  poUtical  concept  has  never  been 
able  to  grasp  the  fundamental  baals  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.    Freedom  ot  poWtleal  ex- 
pression and  submission  to  the  wUl  c(  a 
majority  Is  totally  foretgn  to  the  European 
understanding    of    politics.    Minorities    are 
slirays  considered  menaces,   and   it   Is   the 
eetablUhed  political  procedure  of  the  Euro- 
pean to  rid  itself  of  such  dangers,  and  for 
this  reason  It  has  been  possible  to  so  easily 
develop  totalitarianism  to  Europe. 

Most  of  the  Individuals  composing  the 
400,000  DP^  who  would  seek  refuge  to  the 
United  States  are  prtitlcal  agitators.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  be  satlsfac- 
torny  repatriated.  They  would  create  po- 
litical disturbances  wherever  they  were  sent 
In  Europe  and  would  do  the  same  thing  if 
brought  to  the  United  States. 

Since  it  Is  considered  of  little  value  to  of- 
fer criticism  without  XJroT^oslng  some  alter- 
native, constructive  solu      n,  I  shall  try  to 
meet  that  obligation  by  r     posing  what  has 
been   my   Idea  of  the   c    rect  solution   of 
this  problem  from  the  tlrue  I  first  began  to 
study  it  early  to  1944.     My  experiences  to 
dealing  with  large  groups  of  D.  P.'s  during 
1945,  etmflrmed  my  conviction  to  this  solu- 
tion' of   the   problem.     After  World   War  I 
there  were  large  groups  of  ptajple  who  were 
never  repatriated,  but  who  w«e  wards  of 
the  Geneva  Conference  and  i>eople  without 
a  country.    These  were  so  few  In  comparison 
to  the  numbers  now  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  o«  making  these  wards   of  the 
UN,    but    these    people    shotild    and    must 
have  the  opportunities  of  cltteenshtp  and  a 
chance  to  work  out  of  this  chaos  a  future 
for  themselves  and  thelx  children.    My  Idea 


at  the  solution  for  this  problem  Is  for  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  to  establish  a 
separate  and  Independent  state  under  dl- 
leet  siqiervlaion  at  UNO  as  a  permanent  na- 
tional home  for  aU  D.  P.li  vrho  are  nnwin- 
tng  to  daim  cttiaenshlp  to  their  original  stste. 
and  for  those  who  are  unable  to  estaUlsh 
their  dtlsenshlp.  It  vrlll.  to  my  opinion,  be 
a  great  deal  more  economical  for  the  United 
States  to  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
ivooedurs  through  UNO,  than  to  assume  the 
ri^  and  responsiblUty  of  attempting  to 
absorb  them  Into  American  ctttaen^tp. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lomr  OowsBT. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  AVS. 
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IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRISBNTATXVaB 

ThMTtday,  July  24,  1947 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.   Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gold  miners  In  this  country  have 
long  contended  that  the  price  of  gold 
^ould  be  increased.    The  gold  mining 
industry  is  the  only  Industry  tn  this  Na- 
tion with  but  one  customer  for  Its  prod- 
uct,   with    the    customer— the    United 
States  Treasury— fixing  the  price.    It  is 
not  only  justice  to  the  gold  miners  to 
raise  the  price  but  it  will  make  good  sense 
eoonomicaUy  here  and  abroad.   I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fol- 
lowing arUcle  in  the  July  21.  1947.  issue 
of  BarroD's  National  Business  and  Fi- 
nancial WedOy  by  John  K.  Kelly  in  whi^ 
he  forcefidly  points  out  the  benefldal 
tf  ects  on  mtemational  trade  of  paying 
for  goM  what  its  actually  worth  tn  a  fi«e 
maiket: 

UMxm  Sravas  Coulb  Raiss  QnoTAnoH  to 

Pucb-Mabkbt  Valtti  am*  trb  Woslb  TaAoa 

(By  John  B.  K^y) 

Matotenance  of  a  fictitious  gold  qtiotatlon 
threatens  to  precipitate  an  totematlonal 
monetary  crisis,  and  cripple  or  halt  our  ex- 
port trade.  Por  this  reason,  this  Nation 
should  resolutely  defy  the  tearful  plea  of 
M.  Camllle  Outt  that  the  signatories  of  the 
International  Monetary  Pund  veto  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  We  Should  revalue 
gold  to  the  asa-aeo  an  ounce  range. 

Currently,  American  exports  are  running 
at  over  $16,000,000,000  per  annum,  while  Im- 
ports total  only  about  half  that.  To  make 
up  the  balance,  foreign  buyers  must  to- 
crease  their  shipments  to  this  market,  pay 
with  their  fast  dwtodltog  stock  of  United 
States  dollars  or  gold,  or  hope  for  further 
American  loans. 

Since  few  Items  of  overseas  manufacture 
can  compete  In  our  home  markets  and  for- 
eign luxmry  goods  are  meeting  with  increas- 
ing buyer  resistance,  proposals  recently 
emanattog  from  official  sources,  among  such 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  suggest  that  the 
gap  between  export  and  Import  totals  be  nar- 
rowed by  the  Importation  of  much  greater 
amounts  of  alien  raw  materials,  iirtoclpally 
mtoerals.  But  attempts  to  dump  here  vast 
quantities  of  ores  and  metals  would  endan- 
ger the  domestic  mining  Industry  and  meet 
with  the  determined  opposition  of  the  po- 
tent congreaaianal  delegations  at  the  West- 
ern States. 

•OLB  BOLHMOS  TOO  SMAU. 

When  a  f  oralgn  nation  wishes  to  acquire 

tt  sails  hers  It 
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must  flrtt  —eu »  doU»r»  to  buy  the  ezceu. 

Dollar*  an  to  IM  had  for  gold,  the  unlvenaily 
acceptMi  mwlliim  of  Intaraatlonal  aettle- 
ment.  But  tht  hat*  S»et  ts  that  the  world 
beyond  our  boittan  ha*  too  lltUe  gold— at 
•••^  per  ounce—  to  continue  to  buy  iiiwrtrwn 
at  our  p-eaent  rau  of  ormnmm  ahlp- 
ilrwwlj  tba  shortage  of  doUars  haa 
Mwal  foreign  governments  to  re- 
ts tmpa  tatlon  of  American  producU. 
im  the  gold  lod  #BlUr  scarcity  Increaeee 
gfefoad.  United  StalM  exports  will  be  ham- 
pered or  ivohlb  ted  to  a  degree  causing  reper- 
cussions m  evei  y  American  factory.  It  U  this 
peril  not  a  slitckenlng  In  domestic  buying 
power,  that  wll  bring  about  a  receaalon.  11 
one  comet. 

It  la  obvious  that  If  gold  were  revalued  at 
•70  per  ounce  n  terms  of  paper  dollars,  for- 
•Ign  buyers  culd  pey  for  twice  as  much 
American  good  I  aa  they  do  today.  Gold  ss  s 
commodity  U  irorth  what  It  will  bring,  no 
more  and  certi  Inly  no  leee.  In  the  free  mar- 
kets of  the  wor  d  which  perturb  M.  Outt.  gold 
sells  at  from  »i  9  to  gSO  per  ounce,  with  prices 
Arming  upwail.  The  list  Is  long:  Mexico. 
Pvra.  StaattClm.  Buenos  Aires.  Brxissels, 
Farla.  Torooto  Athens.  Bucharest.  Bombay, 
Cal^.  Chxmgklng.  Tangier,  latanbul.  Rome. 
I^liboa.  B^vt  Santiago.  Iven  In  New  York. 
4tgmtU  bMrti  1  igal  penalties  threatening  prl- 
T«te  poaseaaor   of  gold.  It  U  938  an  ounce. 

The  new  Ind  Ian  Oovemment  maintains  the 
■Mrket  at  $70  per  ounce;  the  Attlee  regime 
fefli  just  annoi  Jiced  that  It  may  be  compelled 
to  penalK  »  frt  •  market  In  London.  An  eml- 
Blnent  C»na<  Ian  authority  estlmatea  that 
the  Brltlah  m  irket  would  open  at  250  to  370 
»h1iung«,  or  Hi  the  range  »eO  to  W6  (United 
States).  Preitdent  Jamea  D.  Mooney.  of 
WUlys-Orvlai  id.  with  an  unexcelled  experi- 
ence as  bead  ( t  Oeneral  Motors  Kxport  Corp.. 
also  calls  for  i  free  auction  of  gold  to  deter- 
mine the  trut  value  of  paper  currencies,  and 
Mdmates  gold's  value  in  today's  dollars  at 
about  900  per  ounce.  A  prominent  Canadian 
■old  produce-.  Mclntyre-Porcuplne  Mines. 
has  stock -pile  1  Ingots  worth  »5.700.C00.  about 
•0  percent  of  Ita  194«  output,  to  await  the 
tter  prices  which  Its  directors  consider  Im- 
ent.  Desi  Ite  her  desperate  flnancul  sta- 
tus. Britain  li  boarding  gold,  outbidding  us 
for  South  Af r  lean  metal.  Canada  also  la  In- 
creasing her   reserves. 

n«rU*TIOM   WOELD-WIDl 

Gold  is  not  priced  upward.  As  the  measure 
end  yardstick  of  value,  it  marks  the  fluctua- 
tions of  paper  money.  All  the  world's  cur- 
rencies toda; .  save  only  the  Swiss  franc, 
which  Is  rede  (mable  In  gold  on  demand,  suf- 
fer from  chronic  InflaUon.  The  paper  dol- 
lars, gullde  t.  crowns,  pounds,  francs 
(French),  llri.  etc..  are  Inflated  because  so 
many  of  theia  were  paid  for  things  that  no 
longer  exist,  the  expendables,  wastage,  and 
loss  of  war.  rhe  buying  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  tbout  60  cents  In  terms  of  pro- 
ductivity ant   value  received. 

A  major  error  In  the  Bretton  Woods  plan 
which,  unleai  promptly  rectlfled,  will  prevent 
European  ret  ablllUtlon  and  render  even  the 
Marshall  pla  i  unproductive  of  permanent 
stability,  was  the  freeelng  of  the  world's  paper 
ctirrendes  at  their  Inflated  wartime  Icrels,  or 
at  the  nomlJial  values  set  by  the  signatory 
natlona.  Th<  se  claimed  valuee  were  ftctltiooe 
then:  they  ire  even  more  unrceUeUc  todej 
as  inflation  I  icreases  while  world  need  grows 
and  product  on  stalls.  The  Bretton  Wooda 
plan  in  Ince  itlon  and  execution  was  largely 
the  work  of  the  late  Lord  Keynes,  but  the 
ebeep  goMI  '  BTU^'e  of  $3S  was  due  to  the  in- 
sistence o(  tl  te  United  SUtae. 
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their  purchases— and  the  United  States  will       tl 
accept    that    gold    only    at    gs*— the    shoe       j, 
pinches  until  the  sufferer  soon  cannot  walk. 
After  every  great  war.  cxirreney  devaluation 
has  been  aeeeeeery  to  write  off  part  of  the  lees 
of  l«el  wMee  by  fire.  looting,  property  de- 
■troetlan.  oae  in   munitions,  etc      Ancient 
kings  devalued    their   currency    by   clipping 
blU  from  the  sliver  coins,  while  malnUlnlng 
their  face  value  by  decree.    Nations  Ignoring 
this  truism  have  experienced  sharp  lessons  In 
economic  law.    In  1»4«  Sweden  and  Canada, 
two  of  the  most  solvent  powers,  raieed  their 
e\irrencles  In  terms  of  United  SUtes  aollars. 
Their  motives  differed,  but  the  result  was  the 
same.    Canadians  and  Swedes  could  then  buy 
American  gooda  more  cheaply,  but  their  prod- 
ucts were  hltber  priced  to  us.  further  un- 
balancing  hrtwmaUonal    trade      Gold    and 
dollars  flowed  out  of  the  two  countrtee  at 
exurh  a  raXe  that  their  govemmenU  became, 
tardily,  alarmed  and  placed  restrictions  upon 
Importa. 

The  Britiah  pound  Is  pegged,  omclally.  at 
$4  04.  but  It  brings  only  WW  on  the  tree 
market,  a  measure  of  Its  accepUbUlty.     It  is 
said  that  among  the  unwritten  clausee  d 
the  recent  Brlttah  loan  was  London's  guar- 
anty to  maintain  the  higher  quotttlon.     Tet 
truest  Bevln  has  truly  said  England  must 
export    or    die    and    the    greatest    efforts, 
coupled  with  rationing  severer  than  la  war- 
time   have  proven  anable  to  lift  British  a- 
port  tetals  above  thoee  of  the  depreeelon 
year  1W7.     With  the  pound   at  M.  Brttieh 
goods  are  too  expensive  for  John  Bull's  tra- 
ditional    markets.    Karly     next     year     the 
American  and  Canadian  loane.  dealgned  to 
last  until  1»61  and  set  Britain  back  on  her 
feet,  will  be  exhausted      Then  or  before  1/m- 
don  must  ctit  the  pound  to  increase  her  for- 
eign sales.    Signs  that  despite  American  op- 
poaltloD  the  time  of  devaluation  la  neerlng. 
Include  the  London  free  market  Ulal  bal- 
loon prevlovialy  mentioned  and  the  action  of 
India  and  Bgypt.  with  large  sterling  credit 
balances.   In   cutting   their   currency  tie   to 
the  pound  and  adhering  to  the  dollar.    If 
the  Britiah  devalue,  every   other   Eiuopean 
exporting  nation  must  follow  suit.     We  could 
not  remain  aloof  from  a  general  devalua- 
tion, whether  it  took  the  form  of  a  scuttling 
race  or  orderly  multilateral  agreement. 
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UTTLS  afiH.1  ow  trs 

Despite  the  fulmlnatlons  of  die-hard  New 
Deal  economists,  wedded  to  a  managed  cur-  '■* 
rency  and  detesting  the  gold  standards  and 
all  ita  safeguarda,  devaluation  of  our  paper 
money  would  have  little  if  any  perceptible 
effect  within  our  frontiers.  No  appreciable 
change  In  the  domestic  price  Index  was  defi- 
nitely sttrlbutable  to  the  gold  price  Increase 
from  $30.67  to  $35  In  1934. 

In  our  export  trade,  the  effect  of  a  dollar 
with  the  water  squeesed  out.  would  be  defi- 
nitely beneficial.  The  sel'er  in  the  U.  8.  A. 
would  still  get  $3,000  for  his  motor  truck, 
but  the  foreign  buyer  would  need  only  ss 
much  gold  as  buys  $1,300  today.  Hence  he 
could  buy  more  and  oftener.  become  a  bet- 
ter customer,  and  contalhvte  importantly  to 
his  country's  rehsbtltteUon.  which  Is  the 
aim  and  end  of  all  international  planning. 
ofDclal  and  private. 
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HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vmentu 

IN  TBS  BOU8B  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVB 

Thuradaw.  Jutf  24.  1947 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rzc- 
OKS,  I  include  the  (oUowlng  editorial  from 
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honesty  of  the  people  under  penalty  of 
fine  ot  Imprisonment;  if  you  falsify  your 
tax  return,  severe  punishment  awaits 
you.  "Die  people  have  equal  right  to  de- 
mand and  receive  honest  treatment  on 
the  part  of  governmental  ofiQcials,  but 
from  what  we  have  experienced  from 
these  administration  reports  we  know 
well  what  to  expect  from  the  committee 
the  President  has  set  up  to  ascertain  if 
we  can  continue  dumping  billions  of  dol- 
lars an  over  the  world. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
M  far  as  the  report  will  be  concerned 
Uncle  Sam  may  Just  as  well  fill  his  foun- 
tain pen  and  get  out  ills  checkbook.  The 
cheating  and  deception  of  the  Ameiican 
people  on  the  part  of  Government  agents 
has  been  the  all-American  pastime  for 
the  past  doaen  years. 


Mtrskan  PUn:  Wkat  Price  for  Fraacc? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MXCHI6AN 

Df  THB  HOU8K  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBB 
Thursday.  July  24,  1947 

Mr.  8ADOW8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  "Wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Carlyle  Morgan  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Wednes- 
day. July  23.  1947,  as  follows: 

msswsiJ.  flaw:  what  ruvx  worn  raaMCKt 
(By  Carlyle  Morgan) 

A  while  ago  it  might  have  seemed  less  im- 
portant. But  It  is  important  now.  France 
is  keenly  iUnt*^*****^ — it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  disquieted — ^by  the  way  Ameri- 
can diplomatists  are  developing  United 
SUtes  policy  In  Kurope. 

Any  reader  of  French  newspapers  over  the 
last  week  end  kixows  that.  And  Premier 
Bamadler  did  not  even  bother  to  insinuate 
the  French  discontent  between  the  linee  of 
his  speech  to  the  socialist  federation  the 
other  day.  Be  stated  U  as  frankly  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  was  a  time  when  American  diplo- 
matists might  have  dismissed  the  French 
attitude  with  a  shrug  That  time  was  pass- 
ing while  Secretary  Marshall  was  making  a 
now-famous  speech  at  the  Harvard  com- 
mencement on  June  5.  Shortly  afterward. 
France  became  the  key  continental  ally  of 
the  United  States  for  application  of  the 
lilarshall  plan  to  Europe. 

French  refusal  to  cooperate  would  stymie 
American  ellorU  to  build  a  wall  of  European 
prosperity  against  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism. The  French  do  not  threaten  to  refuse 
cooperation.  But  there  are  factors  in  the 
French  equaUon  which  cotild  make  France 
unable  to  cooperate. 

Weshington  seems  to  be  giving  these  all 
too  little  attention.  The  most  outstanding 
piece  of  evidence  of  this  neglect  is  the  new 
directive  issued  to  American  occupation  au- 
thorities in  Germany.  Now  it  may  be  said 
for  the  directive  itself  that  it  only  brings 
rales  Into  line  with  actual  practice  in  the 
Amerioan  sone.  It  may  be  said  that  a  change 
ot  emphasis  ss  l>etween  controlling  German 
Indiwtry  and  buUdlng  it  up  was  needed. 
Meverthsless.  the  timing  of  the  directive  gave 
It  a  aharp  side. 

It  was  tsstied  )ust  after  the  Paris  confsr- 
enoe    at    16    nations   under   Brttlah-Prench 
sponsorship  had  eome  to  a  successful  eon 
elusion.    This  conference  met  to  take  ~" 
toward  putting  the  Marshall  plan  into 


tion.  Ths  BrttSA  and  ftendi,  havtBg  taken 
a  lead  in  eetting  up  committsee  to  study 
Kurope's  needs,  are  now  informed  by  the 
American  directive  that  in  any  plan  to  re- 
habUitats  Burope,  the  United  States  will 
insist  that  German  rehabilitation  be  given  a 
leading  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  wUl 
have  an  important  place  in  European  re- 
covery. But  the  question  Is  one  of  priority. 
For  the  immediate  future.  American  plans 
seem  to  the  French  to  envisage  a  program 
for  Gerooan  recovery  which  will  deprive 
France  of  German  coal  so  that  Germsms  can 
use  it  to  make  steeL  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  Marshall  plan  means 
that  Polish  coal  will  stay  In  eastern  Europe. 
Therefore,  France,  by  cooperating  in  the 
Marshall  plan,  might  deprive  herself  of  coal 
from  both  sources. 

Looked  at  over  the  perspective  of  say  16 
or  20  years.  American  plans  seem  in  French 
eyes  to  risk  the  building  up  of  an  expanded 
steel  indxistry  In  Germany  while  France  gets 
along  as  best  she  can.  This  is  a  matter  of 
French  security.  On  this  the  French  wiU 
speak  out. 

There  is  one  way  that  maximum  French 
energies  may  be  enlisted  in  a  European  re- 
covery plan  under  American  atispices.  It  is 
to  make  the  program  harmonious  with 
French  security  needs  vis-fc-vls  Germany.  If 
the  Marshall  plan  can  be  based  on  that  fore- 
most consideration  of  French  politics,  eco- 
nomics— ^yee,  survival — then  Communist  op- 
position to  it  in  France  will  have  to  be  care- 
ful, to  say  the  least.  

Washington  policy  at  the  moment  seems 
to  be  oontributing  less  than  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  this  French  problem.  It  is  ask- 
ing France,  with  a  big  Communist  Party,  not 
only  to  oppose  communism  but  to  do  it 
through  methods  opposed  to  the  general 
French  sense  of  national  security. 

The  result,  so  far,  is  to  produce  echoes  In 
France  of  one  of  Mr.  MolotoVs  statements 
St  Parts.  But  not  only  In  France,  in  Britain, 
too.  and  from  Mr.  Bevln  himself.  These 
echoes  are  to  the  effect  that  Germany  ought 
not  to  bs  singled  out  for  special  attention 
ahead  ot  the  victims  of  German  aggression. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Molotov  makee  this 
point  as  seriously  as  he  seems  to,  in  view 
of  Russian  reparation  demands  for  German 
steel  which  wotold  result  in  a  great  expan- 
sion of  German  steel  making.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  Mr.  Bevln  would  agree  exactly  with 
the  French  as  to  where  to  draw  the  line 
on  rehabilitation  of  Germany. 

But  what  the  French  think  is  clear  enough, 
and  matters  enough  at  the  moment,  to  war- 
rant the  special  attention  of  American  policy 
makers. 


SettieJ  Labor  Benefits  Factory  at  James 
Lees  &  Sens  G». 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vnenciA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
OED,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Rockbridge  County  News,  Lezingtoii. 
Va.of  July  17. 1»47: 


BTTLD    UIBOS    BBNSrrrS    rACTOST     *T 
LKES  *  SONS  CO. 

(By  Helen  Henley) 
GLSsaow.  Vs^— When  big  buslneaB  earns  to 
Glasgow,  a  town  of  1.060  peopls  hidden  sway 
In  the  valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  Alle- 
gheny and  the  Bins  BMge  Mountains  maal^ 


tt  made  no  effort  to  Indostriallae  Xht  ocmb- 

mimity. 

Instead,  industry  rurallaed  itself. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  developed  a  pattern  of 
democratic  living  and  wcn-klng  which  not 
only  has  caused  the  business  to  prosper  but 
slso  has  enriched  the  everyday  lives  ot  ths 
people  who  do  the  work. 

James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.,  maker  at  carpet 
and  hand-knitting  yams  for  the  past  100 
years,  has  written  industrial  history  in  its 
18  years  of  operation  in  Glasgow,  but  at  the 
same  time,  an  even  more  engrossing  story 
has  been  recorded  in  the  lives  of  the  p>eople 
who  inhabited  the  valley  long  before  the 
Lees'  experts  discovered  it. 

It  takes  Wert  Faulkner,  General  Manager 
of  the  Glasgow  plant  and  a  native  of  the  area, 
to  teU  this  story.     The  other  executives  of 
the  cfnnpany  are  his  friends,  the  workers  In 
the  plant  are  his  lifelong  friends  and  neigh- 
bors,  and   no  one  knows  more   intimately 
than  he  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  modem  17-acre  factory  tucked  in  among 
the   Virginia  mountains.    He   knows   inti- 
mately, too,  the  lives  that  go  on  In  the  work- 
ers' homes  scattered  throughout  the  valley. 
"Every  executive  in  this  company."  Mr. 
Faulkner  told  me,  "is  imbued  with  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  the  most  important  thing 
in   the    mills.    You   can't   make   a   quality 
product  without  quality  people.    That's  why. 
in  seeking  a  site  for  the  new  mill  13  years  ago, 
the  company  looked  not  only  for  the  neces- 
sary three  R's — rivers,  roads,  and  railroads — 
but  looked  first  for  the  people  who  could  do 
the  Job." 

In  the  course  of  the  search,  00  sites  were 
surveyed,  and  here  in  Rockbridge  County 
was  foimd  the  largest  percentage  of  native- 
bom  families  In  any  of  the  counties  Investi- 
gated. 

•^e  were  looking  for  people  who  had  sunk 
their  roots  in  the  coimty  and  loved  it — 
people  whose  integrity  was  uuqtiestioned, 
who  sent  their  children  to  school,  and  who 
went  to  church,"  Mr.  Faulkner  explained. 

When  Earl  B.  Morgan,  now  vice  president, 
but  at  that  time  general  manager,  offered 
him  a  position  18  years  ago,  Mr.  Faulkner 
was  assistant  footlMill  manager  at  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  his  own  alma  mater.  He 
said  that  he  dldnt  know  much  about  bost- 
nefls  then,  but  as  a  native  of  the  State,  he 
did  know  the  people  of  the  valley.  Be  ac- 
cepted the  Job  of  personnel  manager  and  thus 
became  the  first  employee. 

Workers  for  the  mills  were  recruited  with 
great  care,  because  the  company  bad  no  wish 
to  throw  off  balance  the  normal  agrtcultiu^ 
pursuits  of  the  area.  If  a  farmer  had  four 
sons,  Mr.  Faulkner  explained,  )obs  were  not 
offered  to  all  of  them.  The  farmer  was  asked, 
"Do  you  want  your  boys  to  work  In  the  plant?" 
He  might  reply  that  he  could  spare  two  of 
the  boys,  but  needed  the  others  to  keep  the 
farm  going. 

Thus,  it  was  worked  out  with  each  family 
which  of  their  memtiers  should  work  in  the 
mills. 

••We  believe  In  people  living  on  farms,"  Mr. 
Faulkner  said.  "Then  the  worker  is  sure  of 
his  eggs,  his  hog  meat,  and  his  butter,  and  is 
always  taken  care  of.  The  money  he  earns 
in  the  plant  can  go  to  improve  his  home." 

"These  workers  are  individualists,"  he  went 
on.  "They're  accustomed  to  nmnlng  their 
own  farms  and  businesBes,  and  our  biggest 
Job  was  to  teach  them  miU  procedure.  The 
average  worker,  a  farmer,  was  used  to  getting 
up  yerj  early,  feeding  his  horses,  having  his 
breakfast,  in  getting  out  into  the  fields  by 
sun-up.  Afto-  lunch,  he  rested  swhile,  then 
went  back  to  the  fields.  If  a  neighbor  came 
by.  he'd  stop  and  chat  with  him  as  long  as 
the  neighbor  would  Unger. 

"In  the  plant,  at  first,  he  reacted  much  the 
sams  way.  If  a  neighbor  stroUed  by.  he  Just 
naturally  stopped  his  loom  and  devoted  lidm- 
self  to  visiting." 

Although  in  these  respects.  It  was  necessary 
fbr  the  people  to  learn  new  ways  of  conduct. 


^«  .^v  %  V  <><•  T^  v^  r«  <^  Y  rN  X  T    A 
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Manafactwrii^;  aad  Exkibitinc  ia  Foreifn 
Trade  Zoacs 
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Representatllvea  KixaworrH  B.  Bxtcx,  Re- 

Neu  Tork.  and  Umauxjel  Cnxn, 

Ne'  t  Tork,  today  Introduce  Into  the 
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1934  act,  foreign  trade  aoaee 

In  New  Tork  In   1937  and 
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merchandise  in  a  lone  ta  Imported  Into  cus- 
toms territory.  It  then  becomes  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regidatlaai  d  the  United  States 
affecting  importatf  M^andlaa. 

Congreas  In  passing  the  Celler  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  Act  of  1934  Joined  the  United 
States  In  the  ranks  of  other  countries  that 
had  given  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
world  commerce  and  had  set  apart  greater 
or  leaser  waterfront  areas  for  ita  accommoda- 
tion and  exercise  of  prtvOataa.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can law  differs  In  some  respects  from  those 
of  most  ether  countries  In  that  it  U  per- 
mlaalve  In  character  and  In  that  It  wltbholda 
from  foreign  commerce  a  ntimber  of  prlvl- 
lifss  that  logically  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  within  the  rights  and  field  of 
•oeh  commerce? 

Tbe  proposed  changes  in  the  act  of  1934 
which  are  set  forth  In  the  Celler-Buck  bill 
have  been  designed  to  extend  the  rights  of 
foreifn  commerce  consistent  with  the  proper 
protection  of  the  revenue  ana  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.    They  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  merchandise  In  foreign  trade  has 
the  right  to  expect  every  practical  freedom 
from  the  time  It  Is  exported  from  the  coun- 
try of  origin  to  the  moment  when  It  Is  for- 
mally imported  Into  the  country  of  ultimate 
destination— all    Intermediate   countries    at 
which  such  goods  touch  have  no  real  right 
to  do  more  than  protect  their  own  security 
and  revenue 

Tbese  aones  such  as  have  been  established 
In  New  Tork  and  New  Orleans  attract  new 
commerce  to  this  country,  thus  generating 
additional  cargo  for  American  ships,  new  op- 
portunltlea  for  labor  and  Indtistry.  and  more 
business  for  our  banks  and  Insurance  car- 
riers. 

■XHUmON  ATrrBOKCD 

The   Buck-Celler   bills   would   permit   ex- 
hibition   now    prohibited    In    zones.      This 
liberalisation   of   the   act   would   allow   the 
organization   and   holding   of   International 
trade    fairs    and    exhibits    at    foreign-trade 
sones.    The  success  of  such  fairs  In  European 
cltlea  In  encouraging  the  commerce  and  In- 
diutry  of  the  country  la  well  knomi.    Already 
New  Tork.  New  Orleans.  San  Pranclsco.  and 
Chicago  have  taken  steps  to  esubllsh  Inter- 
national  trade   marts.    The   Department  of 
Commerce   and   lU   Secretary,   who   Is   also 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Beard, 
have  advocated   the  holding  of  such  fairs 
In  this  country.    Whether  through  fairs  or 
through  modest  exhibitions  of  single  con- 
rtpieiM    the   advantagea  that  foreign-trade 
aonee  would  offer  through  such  exhibitions 
would  be  dtity-  and  tax-free  consignments, 
both  of  samples  and  stocks;  convenient  loca- 
tions for  exhibitors  and  customers  In   the 
American  Hemisphere:  relatively  low  cost  to 
exhibitors;   Inducement  to  the  relocation  o< 
world  commodity   markets  from  their  pre- 
war  European  centers;    an   opportunity   for 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  products  to  pre- 
sent their  advantages  to  buyers  from  many 
countrlee:  the  increased  potential  of  porU  of 
entry    In    which    foreign-trade    sones    are 
located  to  become  world  trade  centers  with 
all   the  concomitant  material   and  prestige 
benefits. 


BONIS  DSriNXD 
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The  Buck  and  Celler  bills  would  also  au- 
thorize manufacturing  operations  within 
zones  to  provide  additional  advantages  to 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  In 
foreign  markets. 

In  and  of  Itself,  the  value  of  allowing 
manufacture  is  attested  by  the  very  con- 
siderable manufacturing  for  export  marketa 
normally  undertaken  In  this  country  with 
imported  materials.  The  long  history  of  the 
drawback  privilege  Is  a  partial  reflection  of 
this  section  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
shorter  history  of  the  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouse  Is  still  another  indication  of  Its 
Importance.  All  too  often,  however,  Amer- 
ican   manufacturera    and    exporters    have 
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domestic  consxunptlon  If  manufactured  or 
produced  entirely  with  the  uss  of  domestic 
materials  taken  into  a  sone  imder  this  pro- 
viso: Provided  further.  That  If  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  their  Iden- 
tity has  been  lost  such  articles  not  entitled 
to  free  entry  by  reason  of  noncompliance 
with  the  requiremenU  made  hereunder  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  treated 
when  they  reenter  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  as  foreign  merchandise  under 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff  laws  and  Internal 
revenue  laws  in  force  at  that  time:  Provided 
further,  That  under  rules  and  regulations  of 
controlling  agencies,  articles  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  sone  with  the  status  of  merchan- 
dise not  supervised  and  such  a  transfer  shall 
b«  OTBsidered  to  be  exportation  within  the 
msaning  of  all  Federal  laws  including  draw- 
back, refunds,  export  bonds,  general  order, 
excise,  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  the 
Department   of   Agriculture:    Provided   fur- 
ther. That  domestic  merchandise  subject  to 
ezciSs)  but  which,  by  reason  of  transfer  to  a 
Boae  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  proviso 
of  this  section,  has  not  paid  such  tax  shall 
not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  articles  for  return  to  customs  terri- 
tory:   Provided  further.  That   articles  pro- 
duced or  manufactxired  In  a  sone  and  ex- 
ported therefrom  shall  on  subsequent  impor- 
tation  into   the   ctistoms   territory   of   the 
United  States  be  subject  to  the  duty  and 
internal  revenue  tax.  if  any.  applicable  to 
like  articles  manufactured  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try; except  that  articles  not  subject  to  in- 
ternal revenue  tax,  produced   or  manufac- 
tured in  a  eone  excltialvely  with  the  use  of 
domestic  merchandise,  the  identity  of  which 
has  been  maintained  In  accordance  with  the 
second  proviso  of  this  section,  may  on  such 
Importation  be  entered  as  American  goods 
returned:    Provided  further,  That  rectifica- 
tion, blending,  reduction  of  proof,  bottling. 
and   other   manipulations  or  manufactures 
of   distilled   spirits,   wines,   fermented    and 
brewed  malt  liquors  shall  be  permitted  In  a 
zone;  except  that  distillation  of  spirits,  fer- 
mentation   of    wines,    or   brewing    of    malt 
liquors  shall  not  be  permitted  in  a  zone.    If 
domestic  taxable  ingredients  are  used  In  rec- 
tification, the  jjroduct,  if  Imported  Into  cus- 
toms territory  from  a  tone  or  elsewhere,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  domestic  rectlflcaUon  tax. 
If  any:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Income  tax  laws  applicable  to 
now  resident  aliens,  merchandise  in  a  sone 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  the  sale 
thereof  in  a  sone.  shall  be  considered  to  be 
outtlde  of  the  United  States. 

"Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  assign  to  the  zone  the  necessary  cus- 
toms ofllcers  and  guards  to  protect  the  reve- 
nue and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  merchandise  into  customs  territory. 
The  operator  of  a  zone  shall  pay  all  com- 
pensation of  port  patrol  officers  assigned  to 
work  exclusively  In  the  zone,  all  compensa- 
tion other  than  basic  salaries  for  services 
performed  at  the  request  of  the  operator  by 
other  customs  employees  so  assigned,  and 
all  cvistoms  expenses  In  the  zone  other  than 
basic  salaries. 

"Sac.  9.  The  Board  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  cones  and  an  matters  per- 
taining thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  act.  and  no  agency  of  State  or  local 
governments  may  claim  or  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion over  articles  In  a  zone  for  tax,  license. 
or  control  purposes.  However,  the  Board 
shall  cooperate  with  the  SUte.  subdivision, 
and  municipality  in  which  the  zone  Is  located 
in  the  exercise  of  their  police,  sanitary,  and 
other  powers  in  and  in  connection  with  the 
free  zone.  It  shall  also  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Customs  Service,  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Post 
OOoe  Department,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  such 
other  Federal  agencies  as  have  Jurisdiction 
in  ports  of  entry  described  in  section  2. 

•  Sec.  14.  Each  zone  shall  be  operated  as  a 
public  utility,  and  all  rates  and  charges  for 


all  services  or  privileges  within  the  sone  shall 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  grantee 
shall  afford  to  an  who  may  apply  for  the  use 
at  the  zone  and  its  facilities  and  appurte- 
nances uniform  treatment  under  like  condi- 
tions, subject  to  such  treaties  or  commercial 
conventions  as  are  now  In  force  or  may  here- 
after be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
United  States  with  foreign  govemmenU." 
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pie  to  promote  their  interests,  if  it  would  be 
honest  to  give  them  the  doubt  of  stncerity. 
We  wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  your 
endeavors.  Any  time  I  can  be  of  some  assist- 
ance I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  If 
any  Information  comes  Into  this  office  that 
would  be  of  some  value  to  you  1  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  P.  Campmell, 

Treasurer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTTH  CABOLIMA 

WTHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1947 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  letter  from  the  Honorable  A.  P. 
Campbell,  treasurer  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  of  Dasrton, 
Va.,  which  is  in  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest for  information  on  the  rural  elec- 
trification in  his  area. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing success  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Electric  Cooperative,  and  through  his 
fine  service  and  constant  consideration 
for  those  in  rural  areas,  many,  many 
hundreds  now  enjoy  light  who  once  were 
sentenced  to  darkness. 
The  letter  follows: 

Srsnamdoah  Vamr 
Elsctbic  Coopbutzvk. 
Dayton.  Va..  July  3.  1947. 
Hon.  L.  Mtndil  Rivxas, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  Mx.  Rivns:  It  was  a  real  pleaaure  to 
have  your  letter  of  Jime  25  on  my  desk 
when  I  returned  from  a  few  days  of  leave 
of  absence  from  the  office.  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  from  any  Member  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  the  rural-electrlflcatlon  program  that 
has  been  put  on  for  the  upbuUdlng  of  the 
Uvea  of  the  rural  cltisens  and  the  grand  Joy 
and  comfort  that  it  brings  to  those  who  have 
the  prlvUege  of  enjoying  it  at  the  place 
whwe  they  are  saUsfled. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  could  be 
made   to   the   rural -electriflcaUon   program. 
also  to  other  consumers,  wotild  be  the  devel- 
opment of  our  water  power  so  that  Virginia 
aiid  North  Carolina,  especially  Virginia,  could 
enjoy  a  better  rate  than  we  now  have.    At  the 
present  time  there  are  few  hydro  develop- 
ments In  Virginia  tmder  consideration.    We 
trust  some  of  the  projects  that  have  now 
been  started  will  be  developed  without  delay, 
especially  at  least  one  hydro  development 
that  we  could  compare  with  the  rates  we  now 
have.    I  understand  the  Gaithrite  Dam  has 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  engineering 
on  this  project.    This  dam  could  be  put  In 
without  destroying  a  large  number  of  acres 
of    farming    land    as    It    Is    between    two 
mountains. 

The  Buggs  Island  Dam,  no  doubt  you  are 
familiar  with  this,  and  know  the  progress 
that  Is  being  made  for  the  development  of 
this  project.  We  wotild  be  delighted  to  know 
that  you  are  a  strong  supporter  of  this  kind 
of  development. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  imfalr  and 
underhanded  methods  the  power  companies 
are  using  to  deny  the  citizens  of  our  grand 
cotmtry  the  low  rate  of  current  that  could 
be  enjoyed  by  them. 

We  are  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  July 
issue  of  Rural  Virginia  published  at  Black- 
stone.  Va..  by  the  Virginia  REA  Association. 
This  win  give  you  some  evidence  as  to  how 
the  power  companies  are  using  Innocent  peo- 


The  Real  Reaton  Why  We  Have  a  Short- 
age of  Tm  Plate  in  tbe  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tin-plate  shortage  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  source  of  economic  concern 
for  thousands  of  small  businessmen  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  and  is  growing 
more  acute  each  day.  Yet,  despite  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  there  has 
been  no  definite  steps  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Small  manufacturers  are  still  at  the 
mercy  of  the  export  program  and  have 
been  driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
because  of  a  shortage  of  tin  idate  and 
Inability  to  maintain  production. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  manufactiu-ers  in 
my  congressional  district  In  which  he 
aptly  sizes  up  the  current  tin-plate  sit- 
uation. For  obvious  reasons,  I  have  re- 
frained from  identifying  the  firm.  TtM 
letter  is  as  follows: 

JUHS  17,  1047. 
The  Honorable  Jambs  E.  Vaw  Zakot, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  CoNGaBBSMAN:  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  attached  to  this  letter  Is  ample 
evidence  of  why  there  is  a  tin  plate  shortage 
in  this  country. 

We,  as  a  small  company,  have  no  chance 
to  compete  with  the  large  can  companies 
for  favors  from  Congress  or  the  bureaucratic 
bodies  and  agencies,  the  result  being  that 
the  can  companies  got  a  green  light  on  tin 
plate  to  make  enough  tin  cans  to  can  every- 
thing that  could  be  canned — dog  food,  beer, 
tobacco,  in  addition  to  foodstuffs.  The  food- 
stiiffs  are  now  going  to  spoil  becatise  we 
canned  three  times  what  we  can  use.  We. 
therefore,  not  only  waste  food  but  we  have 
put  thousands  of  men  out  of  work  who 
could  have  used  the  same  steel  that  went 
Into  cans  to  make  meters,  pipes,  automobiles, 
freight  cars,  Ice  boxes,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  items  that  are  in  short  supply. 

We  brought  Mexican  laborer*  Into  Cali- 
fornia to  help  can  the  surplus.  We  used 
gas.  electricity,  and  coal  In  the  canning  proc- 
ess, whUe  other  industries  were  being  closed 
down  for  lack  of  steel,  lack  of  gas,  lack  of 
coal,  and  last  winter  people  actually  froze 
because  of  lack  of  gas  and  coal  to  heat  their 
homes. 

The  steel  companies  knew  when  they  were 
furnishing  tin  plate  for  cans  that  more  food 
was  being  canned  than  ooxild  possibly  be 
used.  The  can  companies  knew  it  and  now 
want  a  subsidy  to  ship  the  cans  to  Europe  so 
they  can  keep  on  expanding  their  can -mak- 
ing facilities. 

Tlie  cheapest  thing  and  best  thing  for  all 
Is.  if  necessary,  let  the  fruit  and  food  rot.  pay- 
ing the  farmer  if  necessary.    This  would  stop 
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Mr.  Spea;  :er.  I  also  wish  to  Include  In 
my  remark;  the  following  article  written 
by  William  'arker.  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  tlie  issue  of  July  10. 1947. 

Pollowlnt  Mr.  Parker's  article,  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  column  written 


947.  by  Frederick  C.  Othman. 
Staff  Correspondent  of  the  United  Press, 
and  which  las  appeared  in  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Parki  x's  article  Is  as  follows: 
Smw  UNTrxD    Statis   Hakd-Otjts? — Camtiaa 

Ask  Small  it  To  Help  Sell  Suhflxts  Toooa 

to  OVIMBA I  Mabjczts — MtrsT  Oma  Babcain 

Pcicas  To  Cokpttx  WrrH  OaAOis;  Stocks 

Pile  Up  nt  Vtimo  States — Some  STn»po«T 

IM  Coifcaxw 

I  By  WUllam  Parker) 

WAsHiNOTt  IN. — United  States  consumers 
may  be  forking  over  tax  money  before  the 
ysar  is  out  to  keep  their  own  grocery  bills 
high. 

This  para<  lexical  situation  will  arts*  If  the 
admlnlstratl  an  decides  to  place  an  export 
bounty  on  »nned  foods  which  become  so 
plentiful  thit  prices  begin  to  slip.  Senti- 
ment Is  groulng  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  such  a  program  to  bolster  the 
prices  of  sotoe  foods  which  are  already  be- 
coming sur]  lus. 

The  achei  te  Is  getting  support  on  Capitol 
Hill,  lleetlig  today,  at  the  call  oS  several 
Congrsssmei  i  from  areas  where  food  canning 
Is  Important,  are  representatives  of  the  can- 
ning Induat]  y  and  the  Agriculture  and  State 
Department .. 

Among  th  i  farm  products  which  might  be 
Immediate  <andldatss  for  this  sort  of  Ped- 
wal  hand-oi  it  art  a  ntunber  of  canned  veg- 
•tables  like  psas,  beans,  and  sweetpotatoes: 
MBM  canne<  I  fruits:  and  such  dried  fruits  as 
mMbs  and  srunes.  , 

No  speclfli :  leglalaUve  action  would  be  re- 
quired to  se ;  up  an  export  subsidy  program. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  already  has 
amUkanty  t<i  make  such  payments  out  of 
fMBds  set  ai  ids  for  handling  farm  surpluses. 
Such  a  subsidy  has  been  paid  on  cotton  ex- 
ports for  scms  years  past. 
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foods  probably  would  be  enough  to  tip  the 
beam  in  favor  of  the  Idea. 

If  the  canning  Industry  gives  the  Con- 
gressmen at  Uday's  meeting  the  same  story 
It  has  been  peildllng  to  the  Government  de- 
partmenU.  testimony  wlU  go  something  like 
this: 

Stocks  of  many  varieties  of  canned  goods 
are  piling  up  In  warehouses  and  on  dealers" 
shelves  Meantime,  the  new  canning  season 
Is  approaching.  Either  some  steps  must  be 
taken  to  clear  out  the  surplus  goods,  or  the 
canners  will  have  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
1947  packs  of  the  already  overproduced 
goods. 

Should  this  happen,  farmers  who  grow 
these  vegetab.es  will  Und  their  markets 
sharply  reduced  Prices  of  these  crops  can 
be  expected  to  slump  as  a  result. 

Meanwhile,  the  canning  Industry  argues, 
there  are  a  host  of  potential  foreign  cus- 
tomers for  the  surplus  canned  goods — If  they 
can  buy  this  food  at  a  price.  These  other 
nations  are  already  buying  heavily  In  United 
States  markets,  but  are  confining  their  pur- 
chases largely  to  grains.  Wheat  and  other 
cereals  offer  a  greater  amount  of  food  value 
per  scarce  dollar  than  any  other  type  of  food 

WHAT  THE  CANNEBS  StJGCEST 

What  the  cunning  Industry  has  suggested 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  Is  that  the 
Oovemment  pay  subsidies  which  will  enable 
sellers  to  offer  their  wares  to  overseas  buyers 
at  t>argaln  prices.  Presumably  these  prices 
would  be  set  iow  enough  to  bring  the  foods 
Into  competition  with  grain  on  a  cost-per- 
vmlt-of-food  value.  Any  leas  susUlned  by 
the  seller  In  these  bargain  sales  would  t>e 
made  up  by  Government  payments. 

Canners  hope  the  subsidy.  In  addition  to 
Increasing  their  sales  to  foreign  buyers,  will 
enable  them  to  do  a  land  office  business  with 
the  War  and  State  Departments. 

The  Army  is  responsible  for  feeding  the 
people  of  our  occupied  tones  In  Germany. 
Austria,  and  inaly  and  seeing  that  the  Japa- 
nese and  Koreans  are  fed.  This  makes  the 
Army  the  largest  single  buyer  of  food  for 
export.  The  State  Department,  meantime 
will  soon  take  on  the  Job  of  dishing  out  a 
$360,000,000  ftmd  approved  by  Congress  for 
foreign  relief.  Moe«  of  this  Is  expected  to 
bs  spent  on  food. 

Both  SUte  and  War  DepartmenU  have  had 
somewhat  the  same  attitude  toward  the  ex- 
port of  canned  goods  as  piuchaslng  agents 
of  foreign  nations  have.  They  believe  that, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  money  available, 
they  can  feed  more  hungry  people  by  spend- 
ing It  on  grain.  A  subsidy  on  canned 
goods — even  though  paid  by  another  Govern- 
ment agency — would  permit  the  Army  and 
State  Department  to  purchase  these  foods 
without  making  such  a  large  hole  In  appro- 
priations. 

OTHXB    POOD    INDXTSTEIXS    CHUCB    lit 

Backing  up  the  canners  In  their  campaign 
for  a  subsidy  are  representatives  of  other 
food  Industrie*  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
overproduction  Dried  fruit  processors  are 
worrying  over  markets  for  pnines  and  raisins. 
Citrus  fruit  growers  and  packers  saw  high 
wartime  prices  collapse  last  winter.  They 
know  another  bumper  crop  next  year  means 
the  same  slump — or  worse.  Their  plight  baa 
been  t>ad  enough  to  make  the  Plorlda,  Texas, 
and  California  sections  of  the  Indtutry  tem- 
porarily forge-,  their  rivalry  and  get  together 
behind  a  progtam  calling  for  Government  aid 
In  finding  additional  markets  at  home  and 
abroad,  through  Pederal  payments. 

Unless  some  unexpected  and  heavy  oppo- 
sition develop!  to  the  plan  to  be  discutted 
today  on  Capitol  HUI.  It  appears  likely  ths 
Government  will  Initiate  an  export  subsidy 
program.  It  may  start  on  a  small  scale,  but 
It  could  cover  a  wMto  rangs  of  commodltlca 
bcfors  It's  flnlahsd. 

What  are  the  probable  results  of  subsidis- 
ing food  exports  on  a  broad  scale? 
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thing  to  do,  they  said,  la  force  the  State 
Department  and  the  War  Department  to  send 
canned  goods  to  the  hungry  In  Europe. 

The  relief  experts  so  far  have  refused. 
They  claim  a  can  of  tomatoes,  for  Instance,  is 
mostly  water  and  why  spend  the  money  to 
ship  H,0  abroad? 

The  canned -goods  fellows  said  the  Euro- 
peans need  vitamins  from  tinned  vegetables 
as  much  as  calories  from  wheat.  They  said 
also  that  if  the  Government  doesn't  take 
over  some  of  the  millions  of  cases,  many  a 
farmer  will  go  bust  (and  many  a  cannery, 
too)  and  thatll  be  the  start  of  a  depression. 
Representative  August  H.  ANDaxsiN,  of  Min- 
nesota, wondered  If  any  of  the  boys  had 
thought  about  cutting  prices  of  peas  (which 
seem  to  be  In  greatest  surplus)  here  at 
home. 

"Oh.  yes,"  replied  WllUam  M.  D'MUler.  sec- 
retary of  the  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of 
America,  Chicago,  a  typical  witness.  "Prices 
have  been  reduced.  But  the  people  insist  on 
the  fancy  stuff  and  they  won't  buy  the  stand- 
ard grades." 

This  caused  Representative  Whxiam  6. 
Hill,  of  Colorado,  to  explode.  Or  perhaps 
"erupt"  is  the  better  word. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  ads  on  those  reduced 
prices,"  he  shouted.  "So  my  wife  can  get 
•em.  How  do  you  figure  the  cost  of  living  Is 
going  up  If  the  price  of  these  foods  Is  going 
down?" 

D'MUler  tried  to  soothe  him.  RepresenU- 
tive  Hnx  was  having  none  of  It.  He  charged 
that  grocers  advertised  low  prices  on  canned 
goods,  but  always  were  fresh  out  when  Mrs. 
HUI  tried  to  buy. 

"And  it  Isn't  only  canned  goods."  he  said. 
"Why  one  store  advertised  lamb  at  15  cents 
a  pound  and  when  I  went  In  to  get  some  I 
bad  to  pay  66  cents  a  pound  for  It." 

The  suave  DlkJlller,  wearing  a  checked  suit, 
a  large  diamond  ring,  and  heavy-rlmmed  eye- 
glMMS,  said  he  was  sorry  but  he  didn't  know 
Iriboot  meat.  Only  canned  goods.  And  the 
warehouses  In  his  association  have  so  many 
cans  of  peas,  string  beans,  cut  beets,  sauer- 
kraut, and  sweet  potatoes  on  hand  they  In- 
tend to  buy  no  more  for  the  next  8  to  14 
months. 

Representative  ANDREsnt  wasnt  convinced. 
He  ordered  DT*4111er  to  produce  a  list  of  cur- 
rent retail  prices  of  canned  goods  for  study 
by  the  lawmakers.  Tie  wltnesseB  kept  com- 
ing, A  thousand  acres  of  string  beans  have 
been  plowed  under  In  Louisiana  because  the 
canners  wouldn't  buy.  Spinach  is  rotting  in 
the  Norfolk.  Va..  area,  and  tomatoes  In  Mary- 
land. 

"Tomatoes  are  being  plowed  Into  the 
ground  right  now,"  said  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons, 
director  of  the  extension  service  of  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Maryland. 

"But  I  paid  35  cento  a  povmd  for  Maryland 
tomatoes  only  last  week. "  protested  Repre- 
sentative ANoarsEN. 

"Ah  yes."  repled  Dr.  Symons.  "Lovely  to- 
matoes, from  our  Maryland  hothouses.  But 
field  tomatoes,  no.  There  Is  no  market  for 
them." 

This  was  hard  for  Representative  Anoeesih 
to  understand.  He  could  use  a  few  pounds 
and  so,  I  think,  could  I.  If  we  coxUd  afford 
'cm,  that  Is. 


tributes  that  have  been  paid  my  name- 
sake. Judge  Mansfield.  However.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sadness  over  the  death  of  the  judge. 
The  passing  of  our  colleague  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  because  we  know  he 
had  been  critically  ill  for  a  number  of 
days.  However,  we  are  never  ready  for 
news  of  this  kind.  It  leaves  us.  who 
knew  the  judge  so  well,  with  very  heavy 
hearts  Indeed. 

During  his  SO  years  here  he  was  faith- 
ful to  his  task.  He  had  but  one  pur- 
pose and  that  was  to  represent  his  con- 
gressional district  to  the  very  best  of  his 
ability.  By  his  passing  Texas  has  lost  a 
most  eflacient  public  servant;  and  the 
Nation  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  AU 
who  knew  him  will  miss  a  true  friend. 

An  inspiring  statesman  and  a  splendid 
American  citizen  has  left  this  world  for 
the  rich  reward  which  will  be  his  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


Joseph  Jefferson  Mansfield 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

XM  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1947 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not add  to  the  memorable  and  beautllul 
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Proposed  New  Maritime  Shq>ping  Code 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  24.  1047 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
important  undertaking  of  interest  to  our 
merchant  marine  was  inaugurated  by 
the  former  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Laws  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  2  years  ago  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KeochI.  This  project  is  to  codify 
all  of  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  ship- 
ping. It  Is  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  codify  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
so  thut  the  text  of  these  laws  will  be  ac- 
cessible and  clear  without  the  necessity 
of  examining  scores  of  volumes  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large. 

The  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  of 
June  13,  1945.  authorized  the  former 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Laws  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  codification  of  the 
shipping  laws  is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant parts  of  the  preparation  of  such  a 
code.  The  functions  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Laws  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  under  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  and  the  work  has 
gone  forward  tmder  the  supervision  of 
the  latter  committee. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  background  of  this  work  and 
of  its  present  status.  The  committee 
engaged  the  services  of  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co.  and  the  Edward  Thompson 
Co.,  two  law  publishing  companies 
which  have  assisted  the  committee  In 
the  preparation  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  In  the  preparation  of  bills  to 
codify  other  titles  of  the  code.  These 
companies,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
editorial  and  manuscript  staffs,  engaged 
the  services  of  a  reviser  who  la  experi- 
enced In  the  codification  of  laws  and  a 
special  consultant,  the  former  general 
counsel  of  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 


tration.    They  have  maintained  close 
contact  with  the  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws  and  the 
Judiciary    Committee    in    the    various 
sUges  of  the  work.    After  a  preliminary 
draft   had  been  prepared  which  con- 
tained the  Federal  laws  relating  to  shlp- 
Iiing,  most  of  which  are  now  found  in 
title  46  of  the  United  States  Code,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  review  it.    At  this 
meeting,  there  were  present  the  publish- 
ing company  staffs  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee,  together  with  his 
counsel  and  the  counsel  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  a  group  of  men  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  shipping  laws  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  shipowners,  operators,  labor,  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice,  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.   The  preliminary  draft  was 
levlewed  section  by  section  and  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  were  noted  and  work 
was  then  commenced  on  the  preparation 
of  a  second  draft  which  was  later  sub- 
mitted to  a  comprehensive  and  painstak- 
ing review  by  the  same  groups.    These 
preliminary     drafts     were     circulated 
amiong  the  ship  Industry  and  the  labor 
organizations   throughout   the   country 
and    suggestions    and    criticisms    were 
solicited. 

The  Maritime  Law  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the 
drafts  and  report  thereon. 

There  has  now  been  printed  a  com- 
mittee print  of  a  bill  which  I  understand 
win  b«  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  RobsiokI.  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Congress.  Copies  of  the  committee  print 
have  been  distributed  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  to  the  various  other  groups 
interested  in  the  project  with  the  re- 
quest that  criticisms  and  suggestions  be 
submitted  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky before  October  15,  1947. 

The  preparation  of  a  shipping  cede  Is 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  take  an  active  interest  in  this 
work  with  the  view  that  an  accurate, 
modern,  and  simple  code  will  be  enacted. 
TBfe  maxim  of  the  former  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  "Making  the  laws  understandable 
is  as  Important  as  making  the  laws."  is 
to  my  mind  a  most  worthy  one  and  Is 
being  followed  In  the  preparation  of  this 
code. 

Although  no  major  or  controversial 
changes  In  substantive  law  were  Intended 
in  this  codification,  the  law  Is  being  com- 
pletely rewritten  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  clarity.  Obsolete  and  redundant  pro- 
visions are  being  eliminated  and  the  lan- 
guage is  being  modernized  without  doing 
violence  to  the  intention  of  the  original 
statutes.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
work  may  go  forward  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  wltti  the  active 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  that  a  biU  will  be  enacted  during  the 
next  regular  session  codifying  these  laws. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  is  desirous 
to  cooperate  in  this  codification  of  the 
shipping  laws,  and  I  have  appointed  from 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
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New  York  I 
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the  fentleman  from  New 
HatoI.  the  gentleman  frtna 
kfr.  LatramI.  the  gentleman 
from  Callfoi  nia  flfr.  Allkh I.  the  gentle- 
man from  VJrglnia  I  Mr.  BlahbI  .  the  fen- 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  HaktI.  and 
the  gentleiAan  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kjcoca } .  wit  1  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
Mr.  M  nxnl  chairman,  as  a  special 
committee  t )  study,  examine,  and  review 
the  proposet  [  code  with  those  engaged  in 
maritime  oi  eratlons. 


RalTM^s  Fifbt  for  Life 


EXTBHSION  of  REMARKS 

or 

JMIES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


HON 


or  PSmfSTXVANIA 

nf  TBI  BdiTSi  or  rxprxsxntativss 
Thursday,  Julv  24.  1947 

Mr.  VAN :  :anDT.  Bdr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext(  nd  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  Robert  W  Boyer.  managing  editor 
of  the  Aitoo  la  Tribune,  and  appearing  In 
the  issue  of  July  19. 

The  editcrlal  is  as  follows: 
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And.  stUl  further,  the  raUroads  are  faced 
by  demands  for  wage  inereasss  that  wlU 
reach  over  aBOO. 000.000  a  year.  And.  In  addi- 
tion, unions  have  drafted  demands  for  work- 
ing-rule changes  that  will  require  the  rail- 
roads to  spend  ilmost  another  bUUon  dollars. 

The  wage  densnds  alone  sre  almost  eqtial 
to  twice  the  rai>oads'  1M6  net  Income. 

We  are  eendlrig  steel,  locomotives,  and  cars 
to  ■UMjpe.  We  ars  bually  engaged  on  Ogur- 
log  avt  Burope'K  problems,  while  other  forces 
In  Europe  are  figuring  out  ways  to  undo 
them. 

But.  who  u  figuring  ,  out  Amerlcaa 
problems? 

Are  we  going  to  let  the  Uoustng  problem 
stick  rtght  where  It  Is? 

Are  we  golm;  to  let  the  railroads  stifle 
under  these  tttiggerlng  costs? 

Our  whole  Industrial  establishment  will 
collapss  about  trui  ears  If  the  railroads  stick. 
A  asajor  portion  of  Burope's  preeent  dllDcul- 
tlaa  to  due  to  destruction  of  her  raUroads. 

Bailroad  trac^sportatlon  Is  the  foundation 
of  all  others:  wheels  csnnot  txirn  for  long 
with  ths  goodf.  they  produce  piling  up  on 
docks. 

Kxperts  believe  our  railroads  should  earn 
6  percent:  a  rate  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  reasonabls  for  regulated  utilities 
on  two  occaslooa. 

The  Government  should  sss  to  It  that  the 
railroads  are  permitted  to  offset  theee  In- 
creasing costs,  that  they  are  enabled  to  pay 
for  the  freight  cars— twice  as  many  on  order 
as  mantifacturers  have  heen  able  to  pro- 
duce— and  that  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
their  establishment  so  that  It  can  do  the 
job  expected  of  it. 

Burope  again  piiwldas  ths  shining  example 
for  us  of  what  not  to  do.  The  world'a  poorest 
railroad  schedules  aiMl  aoooamodstlons  are 
provided  by  railroads  oparattng  under  gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr.  Truman  has  many  big  problems  her* 
In  America.  VU  ssoond  tax -cut  veto  and 
hto  accompanying  astounanta  tadlcato  that 
hto  advtaara  an  bllad  to  what  k 
log  in  thalr  own  country. 


TW  Gdvcraar's  Stah4  on  Forctfi  Polkj 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALiroaMiA 

IN  THB  BOU8I  OF  RXPRB8BNTATIVSS 

Thnrsday.  Jut$  24.  1947 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rioon.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Evening  Out- 
look of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.: 

THB  oovaairoaa'  stahb  on  voaanN  pouct 

If  for  no  othsr  reason  than  to  Impress  tha 
fact  upon  the  world,  the  action  of  the  Oov- 
ernors'  Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City  In  ex- 
pressing "faith  and  coofldence"  In  Secre- 
tary of  State  Miirshall.  and  In  calling  for  a 
>n  of  a  nonparttoan  Amerlcaa 
policy,  to  pratos worthy  and  valuabla. 
7%e  world  needs  to  reaitse  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  stand  united  today  as  never  be- 
fore on  foreign  policy,  and  that  there  to 
no  prospect  of  that  policy  being  reversed 
by  a  fatal  political  division,  as  happened  a 


of  the  Oovemors'  Conference, 
the  chief  executlvee  of  44  of 
our  4g  tatss.  should  make  It  dear  to  the 
world  that  Henry  WaUace  doca  not  speak  for 
the  ABMlsaD  peopta.  and  that  hto  attempts 
to  stir  «p  diaeord  and  dlvtolon  on  foreign 
policy  have  completely  failed. 
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WHT     THB     HOMS-MORTGAGS     DDT     OF     TKI 

UinnD  Btatu  as  or  Decembes  31,  1946,  Is 
$24,561,000,000 

The  effect  on  national  economy.  If  dUB- 
cultles  should  arise  in  savings  institutions 
and  home  mortgages,  to  ladlcated  by  the  ex- 
periences of  1930  to  1033. 

In  1931  and  1932  there  were  over  half  a 
million  foreclosures  of  mortgages  on  homes — 
an  all-time  world  record.  In  the  spring  ol 
1933  such  foreclosures  were  running  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day.  Indignation  meet- 
ings of  home  owners  were  t>etng  held  in  the 
larger  cities  and  many  communities.  Farm 
foreclosures  at  the  same  time  resulted  In  riots 
and  threats  to  hang  sheriffs  in  some  sections. 
While  the  situation  was  bad  enough  when 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  or- 
ganized, there  wss  no  adequate  vinderstand- 
ing  of  how  really  serious  It  was.  The  Home 
Osners"  Loan  Act  was  passed  with  only  fovir 
dissautlng  votes  in  the  House  of  ilepreeent- 
atlves  and  none  in  the  Senate.  The  House 
votes  were  equally  divided — two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans. 

The  law  gave  the  Corporation  $200,000,000 
of  capital  and  provided  for  the  Issuance  ol 
two  billions  In  4-percent  tax-free  bonds  to 
be  exchanged  for  defaulted  mortgages. 
Loans  could  be  made  orxly  to  home  owners 
whoaa  mortgages  were  oelng  foreclosed  or 
those  threatened  with  foreclosure  and  un- 
able to  reflnsnce  their  loans  elsewhere.  The 
applications  for  relief  poured  in  at  such  a 
rate  that  It  was  soon  apparent  that  two  bU- 
Uons  of  bonds  would  not  be  enough,  and 
praaautly  Congreaa  Increased  the  limit  to 
three  billions  and  finally  to  $4750,000.000. 
The  Corporation  received  more  than  2,000.000 
applications  representing  mortgages  in  ex- 
cess of  $6,000,000,000  or  almost  one-third  ol 
all  the  outstanding  home  mortgages  in  the 
country.  When  about  $1,000,000,000  worth 
of  the  money  represented  by  these  applica- 
tions had  been  paid  out  to  the  mortgage- 
lending  institutions  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
mg  Admlntotratlon  was  organized  to  insure 
mortgages,  the  pressure  on  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  relaxed  somewhat  and 
the  total  number  of  mortgages  which  the 
Corporation  was  called  upon  to  accept  t>efore 
It  finished  lending  In  June  of  1936,  was  s 
little  over  s  million. 

The  balance  of  Its  total  advances  up  to 
three  and  one-half  bUllons  was  represented 
by  taxes  the  Corporation  was  obliged  to  pay, 
amounting  to  $486,613,716,  delUiquent  insur- 
ance  of  about  $18,000,000,  and  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  $239,000,000  to  repair  and  re- 
hablllUte  the  'ong-ncglected  houses  on 
which  loans  were  made. 

The  above  figures  convey  some  idea  of  the 
resulu  which  can  develop  If  as  a  result  of 
tha  present  high  speculative  level  of  prices 
on  homes  snd  excessive  mortgages  made  on 
such  homes  things  begin  to  move  In  the 
wrong  direction. 

Many  mortgage-lending  institutions  failed 
to  realize  before  the  conclusion  of  HOLC  re- 
financing that  large  nirnitiers  of  home  loans 
on  their  books  were  weak  and  would  develop 
trouble.  For  3  or  4  :ears  after  June  30,  1936. 
the  lending  institutions  had  unusual  fore- 
cloexire  '■ecorda  and  losses.  In  Massachu- 
setu  alone  they  took  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  homes  through  foreclosure  In 
the  years  following  1936.  In  New  York,  New 
janey.  and  Pennsylvania  the  figures  were 
v«y  high,  and  the  total  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  ran  Into  J)llllons. 

Such  a  development  can  b^  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  caution,  but  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  If  It  starts  again  on  any 
considerable  scale. 

PEICXS  OH  HOMCS 

The  present  Inflation  of  sales  prices  on 
homes  and  the  corresponding  influence  on 
mortgages  began  to  be  apparent  as  far  back 
as  the  spring  of  1943  Tiwse  prices  have  been 
rtolng  rapidly  ever  since,  and  In  ths  latter 
part  of  1946  and  during  1946  they  Jumped  at 


a  record-breaking  rate.  Thto  to  reflected  not 
only  in  the  total  dollar  volume  of  home  mort- 
gages msde — the  highest  for  any  single  year 
In  our  history— but  reliable  records  of  prices 
on  sales  for  average,  everyday  homes  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  18  months 
ending  December  31,  1946,  show  clearly 
enough  what  has  happened.  On  top  of  the 
1942-44  Increases,  further  Increases  in  prices 
from  1945  to  1946  by  40  to  46  percent  for  the 
same  types  of  homes  were  common.  Some 
States  showed  Jumps  from  a  low  average  for 
1  month  In  1945  to  a  high  In  1948  of  59  to  72 
percent.  In  one  State  an  increase  of  as  much 
as  90  percent  from  the  lowest  average  price 
for  any  one  month  In  1945  to  the  highest 
average  Tor  a  corresptmdlng  period  In  1946  Is 
recorded. 

In  the  10  most  populous  States,  figures  on 
more  than  175,000  sales  reflected  such  per- 
centage Increases  in  prices  from  1945  to  1946 
as  those  quoted  at>ove.  These  prices  were 
made  on  houses  renting  on  the  average  from 
$31  to  $33  a  month.  The  rental  averages  do 
not  tell  the  full  story  because  they  Include 
rentals  in  some  of  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated areas  which  range  higher,  but  they 
Indicate  the  great  increase  in  prices  on 
houses  selling  for  $4,000  and  less. 

Figures  on  a  limited  number  of  sales  In 
recent  months  In  one  western  State  at  $13,- 
000  to  $13,600  Indicate  that  the  costs  of  con- 
struction and  land  were  less  than  $7,000. 

MoarcACX  debt  becxmbxb  ai,  i»48 
The  all-time  high  mortgage  debt  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  was  $24,661,000,000. 
This  was  three  billions  afcK)ve  any  previous 
peak.  The  increase  in  home  mortgages  for 
1946  over  1945  of  $4,570,000,000  was  the  great- 
est for  any  one  year  for  which  there  are  re- 
liable records.  Thto  In  spite  or  the  fact  that 
because  of  full  employment,  higher  rates  of 
pay  and  overtime  pay,  more  mortgages  were 
undoubtedly  paid  off  to  full  and  more  were 
subsuntlally  reduced  than  In  any  corre- 
sponding period. 

In  1946  we  built  but  460,000  new  houses 
but  the  total  mortgages  made  during  the 
year  was  $0,453,000,000.  This  figure  Indicates 
the  extent  to  which  prices  and  mortgages  on 
existing  homes  were  raised. 

In  1925.  the  year  of  greatest  home  building 
In  this  coimtry,  we  built,  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy, 937.000  homes.  This  was  over  twice 
the  number  of  new  homes  produced  In  1946. 
All  the  mortgages  made  In  1926  on  extotlng 
homes  and  new  homes  totaled  less  than  half 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  mortgages  made  In 
1946.  The  total  figure  for  1926  was  $4,763,- 
000.000 

At  the  end  of  that  year  (1925).  total  home 
mortgage  debt  In  this  country  was  $13,216,- 
000.000 — a  little  more  than  half  of  the  $24,- 
561,000.000  figure  of  1946. 

The  old  houses  which  sold  at  such  high 
prices  In  1946  were  over  20  yesrs  old  on  the 
average  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  more 
than  that.  Because  of  the  Inability  to  get 
material  for  repairs  and  rehabllition  during 
the  6  years  from  1941  to  1946,  these  houses 
sold  and  mortgaged  at  higher  levels,  were 
mostly  In  need  of  Important  repairs  and 
upkeep. 

As  a  result  of  neglect  from  1929  to  1933. 
following  the  1929  panic,  the  reports  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  show  It  was 
necessary  for  that  Corporation  to  advance 
$239,000,000  to  place  the  houses  on  which 
it  made  mortgages  in  decent  repair. 

CONSTBUCnON  LOAMS 

Aside  from  Infiatlonary  mortgage  loans  on 
Individual  houses.  It  to  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  In  the  last  few  years  many 
lending  Institulons,  of  all  groups,  have  made 
construction  loans  to  an  extent  far  In  excess 
of  any  lending  of  thto  sort  they  had  ever  be- 
fore done.  Reports  are  common  of  Infla- 
tlonary  lending  to  contractors  with  little  or 
no  financial  responslbUlty. 

With  all  t3rpes  of  mtM^gage  lending  Insti- 
tutions in   possession   of   greatly  increased 


savings,  the  competition  In  the  making  of 
home-mortgage  loans  has  been  more  extreme 
than  at  any  time  In  the  past.  It  has  been 
characterized  not  only  by  excessive  loans  to 
contractors  but  the  payment  of  black-market 
prices  for  materials,  higher  fees  to  real-estate 
brokers  for  bringing  In  mortgages  than  have 
ever  prevailed  before,  and  other  competitive 
practices  which  have  contributed  to  Infla- 
tionary lending  and.  In  txirn.  inflationary 
prices  for  homes.  If  excessive  loans  had  not 
been  made  In  so  many  cases,  the  price  level 
of  homes  today  would  not  be  as  high  as  it  to. 

HOKX    APPaAISALB 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  sjrstem  un- 
der which  appraisals  are  made  as  a  basto  of 
making  home  mortgages  In  this  country  mtist 
recognize  immediately  that  It  to  full  of  de- 
feats and  calto  for  critical  attention  without 
undue  delay  If  we  are  to  avoid  needless 
troubles  In  the  future.  It  to  a  somewhat 
complicated  problem  and  cannot  be  solved 
quickly  because  of  the  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions which  extot  in  different  parts  of 
the  covmtry. 

Most  of  the  appraisers  who  fix  valuations 
as  the  basto  of  mortgage  lending  are  real- 
estate  brokers.  They  receive  commissions 
based  upon  the  price  at  which  a  home  to 
sold.  In  boom  times  It  Is.  of  course,  to  thehr 
interest  that  the  price  shall  be  the  highest 
price  obtainable  since  their  return  to  thereby 
Increased.  Many  lenders  are  quite  willing 
to  make  a  mortgage  which  to  higher  than  it 
should  be  The  higher  it  to,  the  better,  since 
at  present  low  rates  per  thousand,  It  pro- 
duces more  interest  Income  and  when,  as  to- 
day, a  large  proportion  of  the  home-mortgage 
loans  made  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, there  to  a  strong  temptation  to  many 
lenders  to  make  Inflated  locms  becavise  of 
their  conviction  that  they  cannot  lose  as  a 
result  of  the  Insurance. 

Reckless  lending  Institutions,  with  plenty 
of  funds  to  Invest,  often  make  or  accept  ap- 
praisals Intended  to  get  the  loan  away  from 
a  competitor  who  to  trying  conscientiously 
to  protect  the  home  purchaser  from  Inciurrlng 
an  excessive  debt. 

No  experienced  financial  institution  thinks 
of  making  a  business  or  Industrial  loan  which 
to  to  run  for  20  to  25  years  without  employ- 
ing engineers  and  experts  to  examine  every 
phase  of  the  risk  Involved  and  taking  every 
conceivable  precaution  to  protect  against  loss. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  too  many 
mortgages  are  placed  on  American  homes 
without  any  adequate  examination  of  the 
risks  Involved  or  the  unfortunate  experiences 
which  a  family  may  sxiffer  through  being 
loaded  with  too  much  debt. 

The  home-mortgage  appraisal  system  of 
the  United  SUtes  should  be  Investigated 
thoroughly  and  carefully  reorganized. 

mtX   IMSUBAMCX   AND   MOaTGACX   LENDMO 

One  of  the  activities  In  connection  with 
the  operations  of  too  many  of  our  mortgage 
lending  Institutions  which  demands  atten- 
tion is  the  placing  of  fire  instirance  on  homes 
by  officials  of  these  institutions.  It  to  well- 
known  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  act- 
ing as  Insurance  brokers  and  personally  col- 
lecting the  commissions  on  such  Insurance. 
The  practice  can  and  often  do?s  have  an  In- 
fluence not  only  on  the  approval  of  the  loan 
but  the  amount  loaned.  If  a  real  estate 
broker  receives  a  commission  for  bringing 
the  mortgage  to  a  lending  Institution,  the 
higher  the  price  of  the  home,  the  more  he 
receives  as  a  commission.  In  turn,  the  higher 
the  loan  and  the  amount  of  Instirance.  the 
greater  the  commission  to  the  person  who 
approves  the  loan  and  places  the  Insurance. 
The  monthly  payment  on  long-term,  amor- 
tized mortgages,  under  present-day  plans, 
usually  Includes  Insurance  and  taxes.  The 
crfBclal  of  a  lending  Institution  making  the 
loan  •  who  places  the  insurance,  therefore, 
has  no  risk  of  loss  on  tmpald  premiums  and 
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EXfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HONL  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLoaiBA 
HOU8B  OF  RIPRHBITATIVBI 
Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Ui.  SBIATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  in(  lude  the  following  statement  by 
Hon.  8pi  ssau)  L.  Hoixand.  United  States 
Senator   rom  Florida : 

Mr.  HoxANS.  Senator  Charles  O.  Andrews 
was    a    o  stive    Floridlan.    bom    In    Holmes 


Oounty  In  the  western  part  of  tba  State 
March  7.  18T7.    He  was  sdneatsd  In  ths 
Ue  schools  of  Florida,  and  in  the  South  Flor-] 
Ida  ICllitary  Instlttite,  a  small  but  excellent  j 
military  ctdlege   then   existing  at  my   life- 
long home.  Bartow.  Fla.    It  was  while 
was  s  cadet  at  that  school  that  I  first 
Mm.    He  also  held  diplomas  from  Flc 
State  Normal  and  the  University  of  Florl 
In  military  activities  he  ssrved 
Company  If.  First  Regiment.  Florida  Nat 
al  Guard,  and  also  volunteered  for  the 
Ish-Amerlcan   War   and   applied   for  sex 
in  the  First  World  War  but  was  not  acce; 
Ha  acquired   invaluable   experience   as 
Moratary  of  tlis  Florida  Senate.    He  was  ad-^ 
mltted  to  prsctlce  law.  by  the  supreme 
of  Florida.  In  1907.  and  by  the  Federal  cot 
in  1911.     His  isgal  attainmenU  and  standi 
vrere  of  the  highest.     He  served  as  ]udgs 
the  criminal  court,  Walton  County.  1910-1 
as    ssslstant    attorney    general    of    Flc 
1913-19:    as   circuit    Judge.    1919-25:    and 
a  commissioner  of  the  Florida  supreme 
1929-83.     He  was   president   of  the   Flc 
Stats  Bar  Association  In    1921-23.     In  clvl< 
and  fraternal  aflUlations  he  was  a  Rot 
and  a  Maaoo,  a  member  of  the  Florida  Ul 
verslty  Alvunnl  Association,  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpl 
social  fraternity,  and  of  Phi  Oelu  Phi  legi 
fraternity.     He    was   elected    to   the    Unit 
States  Senate  November  3.  1930.  and  reelc 
for  a  e-year  term  November  S.  1940.     He  re- 
ceived   the   honorary   doctor-of-iaws    degre 
from  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park.  Fla., 
1941. 

Senator  Andrews   married   Miss   lis 
Spears    of    Tallahassee.    Fls. — his     belc 
Daisy — to  whose  Inspiration  and  Influence 
attributed  much  of  his  success.     No  man 
a  more   devoted   wife,  and  no  children, 
whom    there   were   three,   a   more   devc 
mother. 

It  was  as  a  young  attorney  that  I  first  bs^ 
came     closely     acqtialnted     with     Senat 
Andrews.     This  was  while  he  was  a  d 
Judge  in  Florida  and  I  had  Just  begun  tt 
practice   of   law.     From   this   acqualntai 
grew  a  friendship  that  Increased  in  strenf 
throtighout  the  years  and  which  was  alwaj 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  mi 
One  of  his  outstanding  contributions  to 
business  life  of  Florida  was  his  service  as 
attorney  and  as  a  citrus  grower  and  citizen 
organising   a   State-wide    agency    for    clt 
growers  and  handlers  known  as  the  Flc 
Citrus  Growers  Clearing  House  Associatlc 
which  he  served  as  general  counsel.    He 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  large  amounf 
of   good   which   was   accomplished    by   thi 
organisation. 

A  stanch  defender  of  States'  rights 
Imbusd  with  a  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  transcending  all  other  consKT 
tlons.  Senator  Andrews  believed  In  the  Uteri 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Inc 
with  him  it  was  trvily  the  supreme  law  of 
land.  He  made  this  known  in  the  Senat 
upon  his  arrival  in  1936  by  Joining  forces 
mediately  with  others  of  his  southern 
leagues  of  like  convictions  on  Issues  wt 
•Ither  encroachment  on  or  Impairment  of 
powers  reeerved  to  the  States  was  threaten! 
nsnstnr  Andrews'  advice  and  opinion  on  cos 
stltutlonal  questions  was  eagerly  sought 
highly  regarded  by  his  fellow  Senators. 

Although  Senator  Andrews  had  not  bean 
robust  health  for  some  time,  which  was 
great  concern  to  his  myriad  friends  in  Flor 
as  well  as  In  Washington,  his  passing  In 
•arly  hotirs  of  the  morning  teat  Sapteml 
18  came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us.    Of  a  klnc 
and  sympathetic  native,  with  the  mc 
and  gentleness  that  so  become  a  gentler 
Senator  Andrews  from  the  very  beginning 
hia  sMTles  la  the  Senste  farmed  frlendstali 
that  aniSiired  to  ths  and.    He  was 
and  loved  for  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
for  his  unwawlBg  devotion   to  duty,  i 
by  General  Lee.  vboaa  he  idolised,  to  be 
"subllmest  word  In  the  English  language.1 
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lliere  comes  to  my  mind  a  short  poem 
which  I  heard  a  number  of  years  ago  on 
a  memorial  occasion.    It  is  so  typical  of 
Senator  Andrews  that  I  quote  it  here: 
Here  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  good. 
Who  walked  with  men  and  understood. 
His  was  a  voice  that  spoke  to  cheef , 
And  fell  like  miulc  on  the  ear. 
His  was  a  smile  men  loved  to  sea 
His  was  a  hand  that  asked  no  fee 
For  friendliness  or  kindness  done. 
And  now  that  he  has  Journeyed  on. 
His  Is  a  fame  that  never  ends 
And  leaves  behind  uncounted  friends. 


The  St  Lawrence  Waterway  DeTelopment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


or  VCEMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  E>resldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  recent  radio  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
development,  participated  In  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wnxrl, 
Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian,  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

Dr.  Danxixiam.  Senator  Wnxr,  you  are 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee which  held  extensive  bearings  on 
the  St  Lawrence  project.  Could  you  give 
us  your  Impressions  of  the  case  made  before 
your  committee? 

Senator  Wn.rr.  Dr.  Danielian,  the  subcom- 
mittee had  very  Important  witnesses  before 
It,  such  as  former  President  Hoover.  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  JiJarshall,  Secretary  of  War 
RoyaU,  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Harriman. 
They  favor  construction  of  the  project  for 
national  security  and  industrial  development 
of  our  country.  Opposition  witnesses,  mostly 
from  Boston.  New  York,  and  New  Orelsns. 
•xprsaMd  fears  that  they  would  lose  busl- 
neaa.  The  subcommittee  reported  the 
meastue  without  a  dissenting  vote.  That 
tells  the  story. 

Dr.  Dawibuak  Senator  Aikxn,  you  have 
been  a  staunch  and  devoted  advocate  of  this 
project.  How  do  you  size  up  the  chances  for 
congressional  approval  now? 

Senator  Aik«n.  Dr  Danielian,  we  have  the 
best  chance  ever  to  secure  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  in  1948. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved It  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  and  It  goes  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  during  the  first  week  of 
January. 

M  ATUSK  OF   PtOJECT 

Dr.  Dahieuan.  Senator  Wn.rr,  could  you 
tell  our  audience  briefly  what  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  Is. 

Senator  Wn.«T  It  U  simply  this:  there  Is 
now  ocean  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Montreal,  which  is  1,000  miles  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  There  is  also  deep-water 
navigation  from  Duluth  to  Ogdensburg,  N  Y., 
a  distance  of  1.250  miles.  Between  Montreal 
and  Ogdensburg  there  are  three  rapids,  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  power.  The  St. 
Lawrence  project  contemplates  construction 
of  the  necessary  dams,  canals,  and  power- 
houses In  this  stretch  of  the  river  to  bring 
ocean  ships  directly  into  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  to  establish  2,200,000  horsepower  of  elec- 
Ulc  capacity.    We  cant  let  It  go  to  waste. 


Dr.  Dakiklian.  How  Is  It,  Senator  Wn.KT, 
that  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  so  economy 
minded,  this  project  receives  favor? 

Senator  Wnxr  Dr.  Danielian,  there  are  two 
reasons  for  that.  First  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming that  this  project  has  national  de- 
fense value  It  Is  clear  that  failure  to  con- 
struct it  befOTe  World  War  n  was  very  costly. 
The  second  reason  is  that  this  project  wUl 
be  self-Uquldatlng.  The  power  phase  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  consumers  of  electricity  and 
the  cost  of  the  seaway  will  be  carried  by  tolls 
on  traSc.  This  means  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Nation  will  secure 
a  great  asset  for  commerce  and  national  se- 
curity, without  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Dr.  Danisliam.  That  sounds  like  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  people. 

Senator  Aikkn.  It  U  a  good  bargain,  and  the 
people  realize  It.     Every  poll  of  public  and 
business  opinion  indicates  that  the  country 
Is  ready  to  construct  this  project. 
CANADA'S  rtnx  stTPPorr 
Dr.  Danhlian.  How  about  Canada?     This 
Is  a  Joint  project  and  Canada  must  build  part 
of  It.    Do  they  favor  It  on  the  present  basis? 
Senator  Wilit.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  accepted  the  principle  of  self-liquidation 
by  charging  tolls. 

Senator  Aiken .  When  President  Truman  ad- 
dressed the  Canadian  Parliament  he  got  tre- 
mendous applause  when  he  expressed  his  sup- 
port of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Dr.  Danibuan  I  can  well  understand  that. 
The  Grieat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  Is  Can- 
ada's lifeline.  Senator  WiLiT.^how  much 
will  It  cost  to  buUd  the  seaway7 

COST  or  SF.AW'T 

Senator  Wnxr.  On  the  basis  of  the  high 
construction  costa  of  Msy  1947,  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  whole  of  the  unfinished  works  would 
cost  about  four  "lundred  and  twenty -five  or 
four  hundred  and  thirty  mlUlon  dollars. 
This  does  not  Include  the  power  project  which 
will  be  paid  for  by  New  York  State  and 
Ontario,  but  It  does  Include  the  cost  of  the 
seaway  to  both  gove-nmcnts,  with  Interest 
during  construction. 

Dr.  Danieuan.  How  mtieh  wlU  It  cost  on 
an  annual  basis? 

Senator  WnxT.  Dr.  Danielian.  the  subcom- 
mittee went  thorouglUy  into  that  question, 
and  It  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  2^ 
percent  Interest,  and  a  sinking  fimd  which 
would  retire  the  'nvestment  In  53  years,  and 
including  adequate  operating  costs,  the  an- 
nual charge  to  both  governments  together 
would  be  about  $17,000,000. 

Dr.  Danielian.  Will  there  be  enough  trade 
and  toll  revenues.  Senator  Aikem.  to  support 
such  anntial  expenses? 

Senator  Aiken.  The  bUl  provides  a  maxi- 
mum tonnage  charge  of  $1^25.  Bulk  agri- 
cultural products  would  carry  a  much  lower 
rate.  Now.  former  President  Hoover  esti- 
mated there  would  be  30,000,000  tons  of 
trafBc.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell  Harri- 
man substantiated  this  estimate.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  after  a  period  of  devel- 
opment, there  will  be  more  than  enough 
revenue  to  pay  the  annual  charges.  This 
has  been  our  experience  at  Panama  Canal. 

Dr.  Danielian.  The  railroads  opposed  the 
Panama  Canal,   too.  didn't   they? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  and  1  guess  they  are 
not  too  proud  of  that  episode  now. 

Dr.  Danielian.  If  the  St.  Lawrence  can  be 
developed  on  a  self-liquidating  basis,  why 
doesn't  private  Industry  undertake  It? 

Senator  Aiken  Dr.  Danielian,  It  Is  an  In- 
teresting but  llttle-knowr  fact  that  private 
Industry  was  among  the  first  to  stake  out 
a  claim  to  this  natural  resotn-ce.  Twenty 
years  ago  some  of  the  moet  powerful  eco- 
nomic Interests  In  the  United  States  tried 
to  get  licenses  from  the  State  of  New  York 
to  develop  this  project  for  profit.  Governors 
Al  Smith  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
and  President  Hoover  In  Washington  Just 
didn't  see  It  that  way. 


Dr.  Danielian.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  say  that  they  would 
favor  this  as  a  private  development.  Do  you 
think  that  Is  feasible? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  eongreeslonsl  policy 
and  the  law  as  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  the 
development  of  these  large  water  resoiu-ces 
is  a  governmental  function.  I  don't  think 
we  are  going  back  on  thst  esUblished  policy. 
It  is  not  practical  to  siiggest  that  everybody, 
the  public,  the  Governments  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  the  governments  of 
New  York  and  Ontario,  should  change  their 
program  In  order  to  create  opportunities  for 
private  exploitation. 

Senator  Wilet.  Senator  Aiken  Is  right. 
The  Canadians  would  oppose  private  devel- 
opment and  I  am  not  sure  that  It  would 
be  acceptoble  either  in  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington. Throughout  our  hletory.  the  Army 
engineers  have  spent  nearly  $4,000,000,000  for 
flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  ptrojects, 
none  of  which  brings  a  direct  revenue  to  the 
Treasury.  In  this  Instance,  we  are  going  to 
make  the  project  pay  for  Itself.  I  like  It 
that  way 

Dr.  Danieuan.  What  position  do  the  op- 
ponents  take.  Senator  Wiley? 

Senator  Wilet  Representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads testified  that  they  favor  self-liquida- 
tion and  would  not  oppose  this  project  If 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  self-llquldatlng.  Of 
course  they  have  doubts  on  that  score  but 
the  subcommittee  is  convinced  It  can  and 
will  be  made  to  pay  for  itself. 

midwest  oee  situation 
*  Dr.  Danieuan.  Senator  Wilet.  dtirlng  the 
past  several  months  there  have  been  many 
stories  in  Important  magazines  to  the  effect 
that  the  iron -ore  resources  of  the  United 
States,  in  Minnesota,  are  being  exhausted. 
Was  there  any  evidence  presented  before 
your  committee  on  this  situation? 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes,  Dr.  Danielian,  every- 
one seems  to  be  agreed  on  the  facts  that 
the  iron-ore  resources  In  the  Lake  Superior 
region  would  be  ezhatisted  In  a  matter  of 
10  to  20  years.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  seems  to  arise  on  how  to  deal  with 
this  condition.  Some  say  we  will  utilize 
low-grade  ores,  but  the  cost  of  this  would 
be  substantlaUy  higher  than  at  the  present 
time,  resulting  In  higher  costs  of  steel  and 
everything  that  Is  made  from  steel.  Others 
say  they  wiU  Jtist  pick  up  and  move  their 
plants  to  the  east  coast  or  the  Gulf  coast. 
This  will  mean  tremendous  dislocation  of 
industry  and  community  life  in  the  whole 
Great  Lakes  area.  I  say  let's  build  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  utUlae  both  low-grada 
ores  and  Import  tTom  other  sovirces  the  re- 
mainder of  our  requirements.  In  this  way. 
the  cost  of  Iron  and  steel  would  be  low  and 
dislocations  of  industry  and  people  not  too 
serious. 

Dr.  Danielian.  I  understand  the  Interior 
Department  claims  slso  that  the  seaway  la 
needed  to  bring  in  other  minerals,  too. 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes:  copper,  bauxite, 
chrome,  and  many  other  minerals  are  needed 
and  can  be  brought  In  cheaply. 

SSAWAT'S  POVnat   ASPECT 

Dr.    Danieuan.  Senator    Aiken,    the    St. 

Lawrence  project  calls  for  the  development 
of  a  large  amount  of  water  power  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  We  have  heard  much  about 
atomic  energy  displacing  existing  sources 
of  electric  power.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  the  claim  made  by  some  that  we 
wUl  not  need  to  develop  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, In  view  of  the  Impending  abundance 
of  atomic  energy? 

Senator  Aiken.  There  is  no  question  that 
In  time  atomic  energy  wUl,  If  applied  to 
peacetime  uses,  change  our  mode  of  life  very 
materially.  It  will  become  an  important 
source  of  energy.  However,  the  most  opti- 
mistic estimates  currently  avaUaUe  seem  to 
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expendltxire 
It  li  aot  aec  nomlcal 


Oanii  uaw 


Dr 
that  the  S( 
aored  by  a 
eluding 
•a  other 


actariatteor 

tlon.    Prom 
th» 


or  thla 
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Senator 
ba  that  way 
has  been 
both 


Democratic 
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in  tha  rcreaeaabU  future  alee- 
atomic  energy  will  eoat  ahoot  4 
aa  from  the  St.  Lawranee. 
energy  baoonaca  available  It 
hlghaat  eoat  etactrleity.  the 
t  steaaa  ganeratinf  wUta.  We 
need  to  develop  water  pomr  tn 

tor  a  loac  t^>M  <o 
be  ehaapar. 


yoB.  Alec:  1  got  tt 

your  embcommlttae  report. 

NavMATaoM  Aini  rowsa 

Senator  Wnxr.  I  have  heard 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Powar 
1    be   built   separately    wlthotit 
the  seaway,     b  that  feast ble? 
IfriLrr   No:  deflntteiy  not.     Prom 
t,    under    the    eommerre 
eOBSftltutlon,  navigation  la  the 
J^stlflcatton  for  eooatracthif  any- 
navigable  rtvers.    Puw«   la  u  by- 
don  t  believe  either  the  Federal 
or  Canada  wowtfd  aanetlon  the 
of  power  without  navigation  oo 
ce  River. 
ilOECM.  AU  that  talk  alKiut  bulM- 
■  Is  merely  an  at- 
ts  to  divide  those  who 
the   St.    liiwrenee   project. 
3u!ld  the  dam  and  powerbouM. 
create  a  lake  for  navlfaUon.    It 
a  small  amooat  at  additional 
to  build  the  eaaala  and   locks. 
to  buUd  thU  project  for 


you-aetf 


lekdacs   la 
BuMLMt  and 


I   notlea.  Bmmtar   WiLrr. 

Lawranca  laitilattaB  te  spon- 

Mpartlaao  group  In- 

tot  Anuai.  aa  wall 

both   partlaa. 

Senator  Vt 

t  issni  to  be  any  part  lea  nahtp  In 

or  thla  prc^aet. 

la  teat,  tkat  turn  bean  char- 

thla  project  ever  since  lu  Inoap 

the   time  of  Woodrow   WUaoM. 

administrations    ot    Oonlldga. 

and  Trumaa.  the  support 

haa  been  bipartisan.    I  say  It 

lean  project. 

I  think  It  will  coatlnua  to 

kinUl  It  U  buUt.    Tha  same  thlaf 

In  the  State  of  New  York  whera 

nd  Beoubllcan  governors 


RooMvelt. 
pra>et 


Aksm. 


tne 


have  repeatedly  advocatad  the  eoaatruetion 
ot  this  project. 

Senator  WtLsr.  If  Hew  York  State  really 
gats  behind  thla  project,  with  a  important 
Oongisaamuii  in  the  Hooaa. 
Job  or  getting  Psdaral  approval  would  ha 
soeh  faeUltatcd. 
Dr.  DaansLUJi.  Hoar  Is  tt  poaalhle  for  tha 
to  Impress  Its  views  apoa  nsniasaT 
i*.  the  Rochester  Chmmhm  at  Ooaa- 
has  tteen  oppnalnt  tha  0i.  Iai 
project  twfare  risigiaaali— i  eonuaitt 
Bammvm.  a  recent  poll  ot  tjOOO  Imslnass  ftnaa 
la  tha  dty  indicated  approval  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  by  7S  psfcent  of  them. 
Here  Is  a  situation  where  Consrcas  Is  getUog 
a  wronc  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  business 
community  In  Rochester. 

ktor  Aaam.  Tba  only  way  you  can  get 
mlarepreaantatiun  is  for 
Ives  to  errlCa  and  wire  and  i 
to  their  Oongreesmea  and  Senators.  Other- 
wise, minority  Interesu  will  try  to  give  a 
wrong  impresslor  of  public  opinion. 

Or.  Oaanaixui.  Thank  yoa.  Senator  Ancm 
and  Senator  Wnxr.  Yen  have  been  very 
halpfttl  la  coq>lalnln«  the  altuatloa  la  Wash- 
ington on  the  St  Lawrence  legtsiatioo  I 
aUgfat  add  that  wlien  this  project  Is  built. 
It  will  be  due  la  large  part  to  your  efluris. 


CoL  Etas  E.  KimbU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 


IN  TRZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSKNTATIVES 
Frtfoy.  Juit  2i.  1947 

lir.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave' 
to  octeod  my  remarks.  I  am  enclosing  an 
Interesting  article  In  the  Vlnelaod 
(M.  J.)  Times -Journal,  which  refers  to  a 
story  appearing  in  the  American  Flint, 
the  official  pubUcation  of  the  American 
PUnt  Glass  Workers  Unkm.  relative  to 
CoL  Kvan  E.  Kimble,  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  glass  industry  today.  Tbe 
article  follows  in  part : 

Ha  Nivaa  Poaoor 

An  entire  page  tn  the  June  tssue  of  Tha 
Aaierlean  Pllnt.  ofBdal  puMteatlon  of  tha 
American  Rlnt  Olaai  Workers  Union,  la 
devoted  to  a  tribute  to  Col  Evan  K.  Kimble, 
founder  of  the  Kbnble  Glass  Oo.  T^e  ar- 
ticle Is  Uhistrated  with  a  pbotograph  of  Oolo> 
nel  Kimble,  and  a  picture  of  the  AFOWU 
withdrawal  card  Issued  to  him  on  February 
38.  IWOn.  by  Local  Union  No.  S3.  Oas  City.  Ind. 

The  article  reads  : 

"We  here  reprcxluoe  a  pbotoatatlc  copy  of 
the  withdrawal  card  at  U.  M.  Kimble,  which 
fumlshea  evidence  of  the  trade-unton  ba^« 
frottBd  of  CoL  Bvac  S.  Kimble,  of  the  Khnhte 
Olaas  Co..  Vlnalaud.  N  J. 

"Mr.  Kttnhle  waa  an  outstanding  worlLcr 
in  the  lamp-working  department  and  at  an 
early  age  readily  grasped  the  fUBdaamitala 
la  the  art  of  producing  fine  glaaeware.  which 
la  avlfdanced  117  the  fact  that  from  the  humbla 
begtnnlwg  aa  a  worker  and  a  maialiar  ot  tha 
Mmmton  FUat  OlaH  Workers'  Italoa  he 
applied  htaaaU  to  hie  gtvaa  task  and  by  the 
fair  play  aad  honaat  hiialaaaB  aaetlKMls  wsa 
ior  the  growth  and  prngrees  ot 
Glaaa  Co..  which  la  ao»  ot  tha 
gtaaa  «^— f«^"«—  producing  la 
thetr  Vtaeland  (N.  J.)  plant  ohamtoal  wares, 
laboratory  glaaaware.  and  apparatus  rod  and 
tuhtac.- 


"Mr   Kimble.  In  his  relatlonahlp  with  tha 
members  o<  the  American  Flint  Qlaas  Work< 


that  he  haa 

iKlmUa  OUaa  Co.. 

aavwr  f  cr- 

was  a  worker 

a   member  of   the 

by  experience  all 

that  confront  the 

..  which  he  built 
Itlon  In  the  glaaa 
^roughout  Its  en- 
Ithe  American  Flint 
Union  Vo,  44. 
.:  Local  Union  No. 
land.  N.  J.:  Local 
.  Chlci^  BelghU. 
531.  660.  669.  S23. 
N.  J.:  Local  Union 
itvlDa.  M.  J.: 
?lIaneou8.  Camden, 
683.  ladiaaapolls. 
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The  same  situation  Is  reflected.  In  the 
House  leadership  race  in  both  parties  early 
this  year.  The  Republicans  selected  Joseph 
Maxtin.  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  Speaker, 
and  Chaslks  Hallxck,  of  Indiana,  as  their 
floor  leader. 

These  selections  were  based  solely  on  the 
views  of  the  Members  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  two  men.  There  was  no  question  about 
different  political  factions,  because  there 
weren't  any.    It  was  one  party. 

The  Democrats,  by  contrast,  found  them- 
selves in  a  hot  box.  on  the  leadership  ques- 
tion. Southerners  refused  to  take  a  north- 
erner, and  vice  versa.  Eventually  the  prob- 
lem had  to  be  solved  by  asking  Sam  Ratbttkn, 
of  Texas,  who  wanted  to  retire,  to  ta^te  the 
Job. 

RATBtruf's  personal  prestige  was  sufficient- 
ly great  to  bring  bis  party  Into  a  semblance 
of  unity.  But  it  was  not  great  enough  to 
really  close  the  breach.  Looking  forward  to 
the  1948  campaign.  DemocraU  must  envy 
Republicans  their  unity  and  singleness  of 
purpose. 


Utah  and  lU  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  tTTAR 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
100  years  ago  yesterday,  on  July  24. 1847, 
a  sturdy  band  of  Mormon  pioneers  en- 
tered the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  On 
this  memorable  day  Brlgham  Young, 
their  leader,  surveyed  the  desolate  ex- 
panse of  sagebrush  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  sea  of  salt,  and  uttered  the  historic 
words,  "This  is  the  place."  To  less 
hardy  individuals  this  desolate  expanse 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  paradise.  Yet. 
those  who  visited  the  same  spot  yester- 
day to  view  the  unveiling  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  in  the  world 
were  united  in  their  acclaim  that  "This 
Is  the  place."  for  the  desert  has  been 
made  to  blossom  as  a  rose.  One  of  our 
distinguished  visitors.  Vivian  Meik,  an 
outstanding  writer,  well  describes  the 
enthusiasm  which  strangers  have  ex- 
pressed regarding  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  events  transpiring  there: 
Utah  and  Its  Histoit  Griatist  of  Hebttaobs 
(By  Vivian  Meik) 

A  year  ago  Salt  Lake  City  was  only  a  vague 
name  on  a  map  to  me  Today  I  wonder  why 
the  whole  world  has  not  acclaimed  It  as  the 
destined  metropolis  of  humanity's  dreams  of 
tomorrow. 

To  you  I  am  a  stranger— perhaps  with  the 
ways  of  strangers  inclined  to  enthuse  over 
a  new  experience.  But  to  me.  whose  years 
can  claim  as  milestones  some  intimate  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  country  across  the  seven 
seas,  your  city  and  your  State  are  something 
tinlque. 

I  know  of  no  city  in  any  cotmtry  which 
can  compare  with  yours  in  spacious  town 
planning.  London,  Paris.  Berlin  (prewar), 
Moscow.  Home,  Calcutta.  Shanghai.  Tokyo— 
also  prewar— I  have  known  all  these  and 
many  more.  Some  equal,  perhaps  surpass, 
Salt  Lake  City  In  one  particular  respect  or 
another,  but  none  has  yotir  combination  of 
beauty  and.  shall  I  say?  "quality." 

No  other  city  has  compelled  me.  almost 
against  my  wlU  sometimes,  to  watch  the 
dawn  wake.    Tet  I  do  this  almost  every  morn- 


ing— and  every  mcM^lng  thank  heaven  for 
the  experience. 

BEAxrrr  enthralls 
There  is  no  question  of  becoming  lyrical 
about  the  soft  glow  across  the  mountains 
as  the  morning — and  evening — sun  rises  or 
falls  over  the  horizon.  My  emotion  goes  far 
deeper  than  that. 

From  the  porch  of  the  hospitable  home 
which  has  given  me  so  typically  American 
a  welcome  to  your  country.  I  look  over  your 
valley  In  amazement — an  amazement  that 
seems  to  be  reaching  its  climax  in  yotir 
centennlal. 

Paradoxically  enough,  my  amazement  Is 
not  created  by  the  city  Itself,  but  by  the  epic 
of  the  story  behind  It.  the  story  of  the  dream 
that  came  true  •  •  •  the  greatest  civic 
dream  in  hisory. 

Perhaps  you  who  were  bom  Into  this  mod- 
ern saga  have  allowed  your  keener  percep- 
tions to  be  dulled  somewhat  by  constant 
familiarity.  I  wonder  sometimes  how  many 
of  you  appreciate  fully  that  you — yes.  you — 
are  a  part,  a  living.  Integral  part,  of  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  Interludea  In  history. 
STOtT  TO  px  arroLD 
In  a  few  days  this  story — your  story — will 
be  reenacted  for  those  to  read  who  will.  It 
may  remind  you  of  stories  of  "your  aln  folk" 
which  you  heard  at  your  mother's  knee.  It 
will.  I  am  sure,  cause  all  of  you  to  glow  with 
pride. 

For  m3r8elf.  1  know  I  shall  live  In  those 
few  hours  every  chapter  of  the  greatest  hu- 
man story  since  God  led  Moses  safely  Into 
the  land  of  mUk  and  honey. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  purely 
religious  harmonic  which  spans  the  centuries 
between  Moses  and  Brlgham  Toung.  I  ac- 
cept that  without  question  as  something  be- 
yond even  the  long  arm  of  coincidence. 

Today  I  am  concerned  with  the  human 
story. 

From  my  porch  I  see  a  green,  tree-laden 
vista  of  incredible  beauty.  It  Is  as  if  Prov- 
idence has  flung  forth  largesse  and  held  it 
static  at  its  moment  of  bounty — a  personal, 
lovely  miracle  for  you.  for  me.  for  thousands 
yet  to  come. 

raOM  DCSOT  TO  CASOEM 

Yet  prosaic  history  tells  me  that  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  today  there  was  but  one 
solitary  jimlper  in  a  deserted  barren  solitude 
by  a  lake  whose  moribund  waters  were  com- 
parable only  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Did  the  man  whose  vision  made  this  land 
"blossom  as  a  rose"  see  this  city  today?  Did 
his  vision  stretch  out  tomorrow? 

If  I  could  only  answer  these  questions. 

But  behind  that  vision — can  anyone  call 
it  merely  a  dream?  There  Is  an  almost  In- 
credible story  of  work  and  faith  and  of  In- 
vincible. Irresistible  courage. 

How  proud  you  Utahans  must  feel  today  of 
the  story  of  your  fathers — and  In  that  word 
I  Include  their  no  less  noble  womenfolk — 
who  tolled  and  sweated  and  honored  their 
God  in  word  and  deed  that  you  may  have  a 
heritage  the  like  of  which  there  is  not  in 
the  world  today. 

HAS  NO  EQUAL 

Yes.  I.  the  stranger  who  has  traveled  the 
years  that  the  locust  has  eaten,  tell  you  that 
within  your  centennial  you  have  the  greatest 
heritage  that,  in  my  experience  at  least,  has 
ever  been  given  to  any  single  community  or 
State — and  I  think  I  may  claim  that  my  ob- 
servation of  these  things  Is  not  entirely  un- 
trained or  inexperienced. 

I  am  proud  with  you.  I  feel  privileged  to 
watch  this  story  unfold. 

Next  week  I  shall  watch  the  Sons  of  Utah 
Pioneers  come  down  the  canyon  of  their 
forefathers — their  goal  after  nearly  1.500 
searing,  alternately  scorched  and  freeidng, 
footsore,  heartbreaking  miles. 

I  shall  see  the  unveiling  of  the  worthy 
monument  to  mark  that  historic  day  and 
those  immortal  words:  "ThU  Is  the  place." 


But  I  shall  also  search  the  clouds  abova 
yotir  mountains. 

I  shall  range  the  horizon  above  the  moun- 
tains for  the  spirits  of  those  who  first  won 
through  those  cruel  mUes. 

You  may  teU  me  that  I  am  fanciful,  that  I 
shall  be  wasting  my  precious  moments  in 
vain  imaginings — but  I  shall  stUl  seek.  and. 
In  my  heart.  I  know  that  I  shaU  not  have 
searched  In  vain. 

In  my  mind's  eye.  I  shall  see  them  and  1 
shall  find  understanding  of  these  hundred 
years. 

Then  I  shall  look  around  at  you  who  will 
be  paying  homage  to  their  memory — no. 
homage  to  the  great  achievement  rather,  to 
their  matchless  courage,  to  their  faith,  and  to 
their  dreams — and  I  shall  be  glad  beyond 
words  that  I  am  with  you. 


Vkioas  Campaign  Being  Made  for  Pur- 
pose of  Destroying  Cooperatives — Tax- 
Dodging  Charge  a  Smoke  Screen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBIAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
18,  1947.  I  delivered  an  address  before 
the  annual  State-wide  meeting  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Tex.,  on  the  subject  entitled  "The  Co- 
operatives' Place  in  the  Field  of  Free 
Enterprise." 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

My  subject.  The  Cooperatives'  Place  In  the 
Field  of  Free  Enterprise,  is  one  in  which 
I  am  greatly  Interested. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
during  tile  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I  caused 
to  be  conducted  an  investigation  ot  the 
charges  being  made  generally  over  the  coun- 
try that  cooperatives  did  not  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  and  were  a  threat  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  Our  committee  and  nine 
members  reported,  after  1  year's  investiga- 
tion and  after  conducting  public  hearings 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
charges  that  cooperatives  are  a  threat  to 
private  enterprise  and  that  cooperatives  do 
not  pay  taxes  were  absolutely  false  and  un- 
foimded.  This  report  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated and  has  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  many  of  those,  who  do  not  agree 
with  our  findings. 

COOPERATTVES  NOT  TAKING  COTTNTST 

Is  is  my  considered  opinion  that  no  in- 
dividual proprietor,  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion nas  anything  to  fear  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  cooperatives  as  long  as  the  cus- 
tomers of  ,such  concern  are  treated  fairly 
and  are  not  required  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
The  cooperatives  are  not  going  to  take  the 
country  and  destroy  all  existing  businesses 
as  many  alarmists,  who  are  putting  out 
scare  information  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  themselves  to  fight  the  coop- 
eratives, would  lead  you  to  believe. 
KXA  ONE  or  riNEST  roRMs  or  cooniAnvn 
The  Pural  Electrification  Administration 
Is  one  of  the  nest  and  best  exampler  of  the 
benefits  that  may  be  obtained  through  a  co- 
operative. Out  of  approximately  700  RBA 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States  that  have 
been  organized  during  the  past  W  years,  not 
one  of  these  cooperatives  has  been  forced 
into  Uqtildation.    It  is  a  great  tribute  to  tha 
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fin*  man 

ol  our  co^intry 

bMnio 


n  net 
xopa  rmtlve. 


a  3d 


dlr«c(ora 


U 


ind  women  of  th«  rurml  population 

that  these  coop<r»tlVM  luiTt 

e^tclently  and  auocenfully  conducted 

It   certainly   shows   that  all 

and  buslnew  braina  at  the  ooun- 

in  the  cities. 

■XKh  aa  the  ftXA.  attracta  the 
and    efforts  of   the  most   publtc- 
uxuelflah  eltlaena  of  a  commu- 
(|oo(>cratlTe  must  have  aa  Its  officera 
leaders  In  a  community,  who 
to  do  socnethlaf  for  others  while 
doing  something  for  themselves.    In 
ittract  people  at  thla  caliber,  the 
of  a  cooperatlTe  muct  neceeaarlly 
som4thlng  la  ooaunon.    In  ttM  WMA  co- 
they  have  mveh  in  eommoB.    Bach 
^ants  to  obtain  electricity  and  the 
and  moat  satisfactory  service  for 
order  to  obtain  the  fullest  use  of 
etiergy.     Bach  member  has  this  In- 
common  with  the  other  n\embers, 
a  similar  feeling  and  who  are  anz- 
el^trlfy  the  homes  and  farms  In  their 
This  great  blsMlafaC  mankind, 
the  fanners  of  ba^-braaklng 
their  fanns  and  rellevss  the  wives 
dnldgery  In  the  home,  should  be  made 
,0  every  farm  hooM  In  America  Just 
as  possible.    Congress  should,  and 
Ul.  cooperate  *n  that  end. 
i  that  the  three  greatest  Instltu- 
world  are  the  home,  the  church. 
at:hool.    It  la  alto  said  that  the  four 
In  the  world  are  porarty.  Igno- 
and  crime.     One  of  the  longest 
•w  batn  made  in  our  country 
tbm  thrs*  grsatsst  institutions 
to  discourage  the  four  greatest  evils  was 
whpn  rural  electrlftcatton   waa  spon- 
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cooperatives  were  brought  Into 
of  the  desire  to  make  this  bene- 
to  rural  America.     The  record 
been  made  by  the  private  power 
m  thla  respect  bad  not  been  a 
one.     I  doubt  that  anyone  can 
private  companies  for  not  doing 
In  this  Held.  In  view  of  the  fsct 
have  so  much  fertile  territory  to 
the  cost  of  serving  would  be  so 
and  their  profits  so  much  grsatar. 
.ha  private  companies  should  not 
I  will  say  that  very  few  of  them 
the  move  that  has  been  made  by 
States  Government  In  coopers- 
the  people  for  the  pxirpoae  of  sup- 
electrical  need  of  the  fanners  of 
States 
l^mas  Jefferson  advocated  public 
he  was  charged  with  being  so- 
It  was  said  that  the  private  schoois 
— and  there  were  many  at  that 
be  put  out  of  business  In  the 
l^ublte  schools  were  encouraged  and 
The  sams  argxunent  was  made 
toll  roads,  toll  ferries,  and  toll 
bf>wever,  there  Is  a  certain  field  of 
t  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
and  which  must  be  provided 
^aouragement  of  the  State  or  the 
t.     Our  country  has  not  gone  very 
respect  and  wUl  probably  go  little. 
In  that  41raetlon.    Our  coun- 
prlmarUy.    essswtlslly.    and    funda- 
c  smposed  04  people,  who  believe  In 
e^tarprlss  sfstsm  and  who  are  op- 

or  fascism 


ca  tttal 


f  \u-  ;her 


brligs  me  back  to  my  subject.    The 

a  are  a  part  of  the  free  enterprlae 

Ryialneea  and  Industry  In  this  coun- 

by  either  Individual  pro- 

purttsrshlpa.  aoffporatiaaa.  or 

Tba  BBA  iiSB|iwams  pays  tbs 

either  one  at  the  other  tarns  of 

to  either  city,  county.  Stata.  or 

The  charge  that  eo- 

ara  tax  dodgers  and  do  not  pay 

i^ara  of  th*  taass  Is  a  false  eharp* 


P<J» 


and  made  prtnclpally  by  those  who  hav* 
selfish,  gr«*dy  ax  to  grind.    There  1*  only 
minor  exception,  which  I  ahall  discuss  lat 
but  wblcb  docs  not  represent  the  average 
the  general  rule. 

TAX-aopsina  duaoB  a  bmoki  scanif 

The  seldsh  people  who  are  trying  to  bul 
up  sentiment  against,  and  who  are  trying 
destroy    cooperatives    In    this    country. 

the  tax-dodging  charge  aa  a  smc 
It  Is  unfounded  and  they  knoi 
What  they  are  after  is  not  to  tax  cooperatli 
hut  to  destroy  cooperatives.  It  Is  their 
pose  to  destroy  cooperatives  as  a  way  of  dolz 
business.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is  just 
honorable,  legitimate  and  right  for  IC 
farmers  to  organize  a  cooperative  for 
purpose  of  fumlahlng  themselves  with 
trldty  as  It  Is  for  the  same  100  farmers 
organise  themselves  Into  a  partnership  tc 
the  purpoee  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
propagandists,  who  are  carrying  on  th* 
sincere  and  dishonest  fight  against  cc 
tlves.  would  hav*  fan  to  believe  that 
partnership  form  of  effianlssUon  is  all  rl 
but  that  the  cooperative  form  Is  all 

aXPSAL   COSrOSATION    TAX 

Under  the  cooperative  plan,  all  savt 
that  are  peseta  on  to  the  members  Inc 
the  incomes  of  the  mwnbers.  which  Inert 
the  amount  of  Mderal  Income  taxee  that 
members  must  pay  to  the  Federal  O01 
ment.  At  th*  sams  time,  the  panner 
does  not  pay  any  taaas  as  such,  but  the  maffi- 
bers  of  a  partnership  who  profit  by  reason 
earnings  or  savings  from  the  partneraht 
must  pay  taxss  on  thair  Individual  Incotni 
to  the  Fedsrsl  Oovsmmcnt.  It  is  exacUy 
same  thing.  I  will  admit  that  as  bett 
individual  proprletorahlps.  partnerships. 
coopcratlv«s  on  tlM  en*  hand  and 
rau  form  at  orgaalaatlon  on  the  otlMV. 
there  apprars  to  be  double  taxation  on 
corporation.  The  corporation  must  pay 
tax  as  a  corporation  and  the  dlvldenda 
are  distrtbufd  to  the  ownera  at  the 
by  the  MVpontion  must  also  pay  incom* 

00  ttM  amount  so  received.    People  prefer 
corporation  form  of  organization  because  l| 
Umiu    the    lUblllty    of    the    stock    c      er 
However,  this  form  of  doubls  taxation  &.wuU 
b*  removed  by  th*  Federal  Government 

1  advocate    Its    removal.     Ths    eorporatlc 
ahould  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 
Ing  taxes  except  poeslbiy  a  small,  say  6 
cent,  which  could  be  considered  a 
payment  tyr  the  corporate  form  of  on^anl 
tlon.  whlc>i  limits  the  ItaMtKy  of  the  st 
holders.     Then  the  dividends  that  are 
triboted  to  the  stockholders  would  t>e 
J*et  to  hacome  taxes  In  the  hands  of  the 
rac*lvlnf  titem.    Some  of  tba  greedy  op; 
nents  of   the  cooperative  system  of 
bnalnsss  bav*  gone  so  far  as  to  charg* 
cuoparatlVBs  rspfvssnt  s  form  of  eommt 
and  that  they  are  sponsored  In  America 
Stalin.    No  charge  Is  further  from  the 
I  repeat  that  the  eoopsrattv*  is  Just  as  mi 
a  part  of  our  free  enterprlae  syatem  and 
Just  as  free  from  communlBB  a*  the 
rate  form  cf  operation. 

Dtuing  the  past  13  years  the  Federal 
emmcnt  has  made  available  to  RBA 
auvea   approzlmataly   $1,000,000,000   In 
form   at   loans   to   th*   coopcratlvee.     ThI 
money    is    being   paid    back    with    Int 
much  of  It  long  bsfora  It  is  due. 

Objection   Is  raised   by  tba  opponents 
eooptatlvsB  that  they  do  not  pay  a  sufnr1« 
interest  rate.    This  charg*  Is  without   <ui 
stance  because  the  Intarast  rata  paid  by 
eaoperativee   has   baao  en   the  average 
going  rate  ct  Interest  paid  ob  Vadsral  obll 
This  charg*  Is  rathsr  Inmlcal 
tn  many  iBaUaMaa.  who  are 
In  the  past  proAtad  so  much 
Government  svbaldlea,  and  financial 
ane*  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
a  much  lowar  rate  of  Intcreat.    The  Fcd« 
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situation  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  we  try  to  prevent  conditions  in  other 
lands  arising  that  will  cause  people  to  starve 
and  go  hungry.  In  any  country,  people  will 
fight  before  they  die  of  hunger.  Little  fights 
cause  rlota.  Riots  cause  small  wan.  Small 
wars  cause  big  wars.  Our  country  cannot 
escape  Involvement  in  any  major  war.  It 
is  in  our  Interest  to  do  what  we  can  to 
prevent  conditions  in  any  country  that  could 
likely  cause  a  war. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation,  most  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  REA  cooperatives,  will  do 
more  toward  assisting  in  relieving  these  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other 
group  in  America. 

KINDS  or  TAXXS  PAID  BT  COOPOUTIVXS 

To  be  specific  on  taxes,  cooperatives  pay 
all  kinds  of  Federal  taxes.  Including  cap- 
ital stock,  income,  old  age  Insurance,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  stamp  taxes. 
A  cooperative  also  pays  to  the  State  capital 
stock.  Income,  occupational,  licenses,  unem- 
ployment, property,  and  retail  sales  taxes. 
In  addition,  a  cooperative  pays  all  city  and 
county  taxes  like  any  other  form  of  private 
enterprise. 

Oirs    SMALL    OaOUP — WOT    TTTICAL — XXXMIT 

There  is  only  one  small  group  of  coopera- 
tives that  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
one  tax.  A  cooperative  In  this  group  is  not 
required  to  pay  a  Federal  Income  tax  if  an 
exemption  has  been  granted  after  applica- 
tion has  been  made  therefor,  althotagh  re- 
quired to  pay  all  other  taxes.  These  co- 
operatives In  this  small  group  are  organized 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Capper- Volfitead 
Act,  which  was  sponsored  by  two  prominent 
Republicans  In  1921.  and  the  bill  was  signed 
by  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  a  Republi- 
can President.  This  Is  mentioned  to  answer 
the  argument  that  the  New  Deal  gave  the 
cooperatives  a  tax  exemption. 

Under  this  law,  the  Federal  Inconr.e  tax 
exemption  is  granted  upon  application. 
However,  the  benefits  are  so  small  that  50 
percent  of  the  cooperatives  in  this  group 
have  failed  to  even  make  application  for 
the  tax  exemption  These  cooperatives  are 
composed  principally  of  small  farmers  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  buying  many  of  their  supplies 
needed  In  farm  operations  and  to  sell  the 
products  of  their  labor.  Out  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  cooperatives  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  only  this  small  group  of  very 
small  cooperatives  that  receives  any  kind  of 
tax  exemption  whatsoever  and  it  Is  only  this 
small  group  that  the  big  propagandists  of 
the  Nation,  who  are  si>endlng  millions  of 
dcdlars  a  year  to  destroy  cooperatives,  can 
claim  are  vulnerable  to  any  one  of  their 
attacks.  The  propagandists,  who  are  trying 
to  destroy  all  cooperatives,  are  spending  sev- 
eral times  as  much  money  every  year  in 
their  efforts  than  the  amount  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  would  be  If  the  Ux-exempt  group 
was  fully  taxed.  In  fact,  If  the  cooperatives 
in  that  group  were  fully  taxed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  collect  enough  money  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  60  sec- 
onds and  would  not  collect  enough  money  to 
pay  the  cost  of  administering  the  lax  returns. 
The  propagandists,  who  are  making  the  false 
charges  against  cooperatives,  fall  to  tell  the 
public  that  five  out  of  every  ton  corporations 
In  business  in  this  country  pay  no 
whatsoever,  because  they  operate  without 
profit  or  in  a  loss  position.  If  you  use  the 
argumenu  of  these  propagandists  as  a  guide 
to  go  by,  it  could  be  contended  that  these 
operators  of  corporate  businesses  that  pay  no 
Federal  Income  taxes  are  also  a  threat  to 
other  units  of  free  enterprise. 

CXXDn  UNIONS 

Credit  unions  have  been  very  helpful  to 
the  people  of  small  means  in  this  Nation. 
They  are  also  cooperatives.  The  members 
are  composed  usually  of  groups  having  a 
great  daal  In  ooaunon.    For  that  reason,  th* 


officers  and  directors  spend  a  certain  amount 
of  time  each  month  In  the  interest  of  their 
credit  unions.  There  are  3,783  Federal  credit 
unions  and  4358  State  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  3,000.000  members, 
with  assets  over  $4,000,000.  They  encourage 
thrift  and  savings.  If  a  member  is  in  need 
of  funds,  because  of  illness  or  a  death  In 
the  family,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
fvmds  cam  be  obtained  through  the  credit 
union  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  and 
the  members  saved  the  expense  and  em- 
barrassment of  having  to  deal  with  a  loan 
shark.  Like  the  REA  cooperatives,  not  a 
single  credit  union  has  been  forced  Into  liq- 
uidation In  the  United  States.  They,  too. 
are  operated  by  people  of  small  means  and 
without  financial  experience. 

LOAN    SHARKS 

A  trail  of  misery  that  cannot  be  calculated 
is  caused  by  the  loan  shark,  who  is  often 
referred  to  as  "the  most  odious  of  all  human 
vtUtures."  In  many  States,  he  is  preying 
upon  as  many  as  a  fourth  of  all  families.  An 
investigation  has  recently  disclosed  that  In 
Dallas,  Tex.,  a  record  of  2,556  loans  by  72 
companies  show  that  the  borrowers  paid 
$85,000  interest  on  $55,757.  The  average  in- 
terest rate  in  the  first  thousand  cases  was 
271  percent  and  the  highest  was  1,131  per- 
cent. One  case  was  cited  in  which  the  loan 
shark  took  in  $1,053  in  9  years  on  a  loan 
of  $30  obtained  by  the  borrower  to  purchase 
medicine  for  his  sick  wife. 

The  Government  has  been  tnrlng  to  elimi- 
nate loan  sharks  through  different  cooper- 
ative credit  unions  that  can  be  organized 
locally  and  conducted  by  the  people  who 
organize  them. 

The  credit  union  and  the  REA  cooperatives 
are  my  favorites  among  the  group. 

COOPEaATIVXS    NO   TH>XAT   TO    XZISTIMO 
BUSINESSES 

I  do  not  agree  that  cooperatives  will  soon 
operate  all  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  the 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  filling  stations, 
or  other  types  of  retail  distribution  In  this 
country,  as  charged.  In  order  for  a  coopera- 
tive to  be  conducted  successfully.  It  must 
be  composed  of  people  who  have  something 
In  common:  for  instance,  members  of  the 
same  church,  or  a  lodge,  employees  of  the 
same  post  office,  factory,  city,  county,  or 
State,  who  are  closely  associated  together, 
people  who  are  willing  to  use  their  time  and 
efforts  to  help  the  other  members  while  they 
are  helping  themselves.  Cooperatives  com- 
posed of  members  who  do  not  have  some- 
thing in  common  will  not  likely  succeed 
and  prosper  In  the  end. 

SHOTGUN   IN   COKNXH 

Therefore,  cooperatives  in  our  national 
economy  represent  a  shotgun  In  the  corner 
for  oppressed  people  to  use  in  an  emergency 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  monopoly, 
greed,  and  extortion;  also  in  order  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  essentials,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
or  economically  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

1948  IMFOSTANT  TEAS 

Next  year  in  Texas  will  be  an  Important 
year  to  members  of  cooperatives.  A  strong 
effort  Is  being  made  to  destroy  cooperatives. 
The  year  1948  is  a  Presidential  year,  when 
party  platforms  will  be  written.  Unless  there 
Is  substantial  sentiment  in  favor  of  coopera- 
tives at  the  various  political  conventions 
there  Is  a  likelihood  that  antlcooperatlve 
planks  will  be  inserted.  Being  more  specific, 
next  May  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  will  be  selected  In  Texas. 

To  be  more  specific,  May  1,  which  is  th* 
flrit  Saturday  in  May,  national  precinct  con- 
ventions will  meet  to  elect  delegates  to  na- 
tional county  conventions.  The  time  of 
meeting  has  been  fixed  for  3  p.  m.  in  rural 
precincts  and  7  p.  m.  in  city  precincts. 


Ttie  following  Tuesday,  May  4.  at  10  a.  m.. 

the  county  executive  committee  will  meet 
and  make  up  the  temporary  roll  of  delegatea 
to  the  county  conventions.  On  the  same 
day.  May  4,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  national  county 
convention  will  meet  at  a  place  to  be  previ- 
ously designated  by  the  covmty  executive 
committee  to  elect  delegates  to  the  national 
State  conventions. 

May  25,  which  is  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
May,  the  national  State  convention  will  meet 
at  a  city  previously  selected  by  the  Stata 
executive  committee  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lectmg  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 
These  are  important  dates  for  every  good 
citizen.  I  Urge  you  and  your  friends  to  at- 
tend your  precinct  convention.  May  1,  and  see 
that  the  right  kind  of  delegates  are  selected 
to  the  county  convention  and  then  to  the 
State  convention  and  then  to  the  national 
convention. 

It  is  through  politics  that  the  people  rule. 
Anyone  who  says  he  is  not  interested  in  poli- 
tics Is  saying  that  he  is  not  Interested  in  his 
Government  or  his  own  business.  It  is  only 
through  politics  that  the  people  control  their 
Government  and  remain  the  sovereign  power 
of  ovir  country.  Applying  this  discussion  to 
free  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  our  Government  be  successfully 
conducted  in  order  to  save  our  Government, 
in  order  that  free  enterprise  may  also  be 
saved.  Without  politicians  there  coxild  not 
be  a  representative  democracy,  because  it  is 
only  through  politics  that  the  people  have  a 
vehicle  to  express  their  wishes  and  demands 
so  that  they  can  be  carried  out.  The  public 
has  a  fertile,  honest,  and  intelligent  mind. 
The  collective  mind,  acting  through  the  me- 
dium of  politics,  has  provided  our  country — 
the  United  States — with  the  greatest  Govern- 
ment In  all  the  world.  It  will  continue  great 
as  long  as  the  people  taken  an  interest  in  Its 
affairs  and  do  not  become  indifferent. 

You  have  a  great  responsibility.  Totir  poli- 
cies will  be  reflected  in  the  economy  of  the 
Nation.  In  helping  to  save  your  country  you 
will  be  helping  your  own  business  by  preserv- 
ing the  free-enterprise  system. 

It  was  Demosthenes  who  said:  "He  who 
saves  his  country  saves  all  things,  and  all 
things  saved  will  bless  him.  He  who  lets  his 
country  die  lets  all  things  die.  and  all  things 
dying  will  curse  him." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  herewith 
chart  A,  which  appeared  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  con- 
cerning the  taxation  of  cooperatives: 

Chabt  A 

8T7MMAST  OT  TAX  LIABILITT  Of  VAXIOU8  TTTIS  0» 
BUSINESS  XNTERPBISBS,  INCLUDING  COOP- 
EXATIVES 

As  a  reference  for  consideration  of  facts 
outlined  further  In  the  report  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  Indicate  generally  the 
differentiation  in  the  various  forms  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  the  tax  liability  each 
Incurs  by  virtue  of  its  income. 

There  follows  as  chart  A  a  simple  chart 
which  Indicates  this  position  In  relative  form. 
In  the  text  following  will  be  found  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  points  in  Issue. 

Table  A  has  been  carefully  checked  and 
verified  for  acciiracy  by  the  following  agen- 
cies and  organizations: 

United  States  Treasury,  Tax  Research 
Division; 

Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Crsdlt 
Division,  Cooperative  Research  Section; 

Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  and  Taxation,  United  States  Con- 
gress; and  by 

Independent  attorneys  and  representatives 
of  business  and  trade  associations  in  position 
to  pass  an  imblased  opinion  on  th*  reflec- 
tions indicated  by  the  chart. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  tRANK  W.  MATHEWS.  JR. 


SOUSE  OF  RKPHWTATTVSS 
Fridaw.  July  25.  1947 


Mr.  Mi  THCWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  a 
fine  thlni  for  a  man  to  be  proud  of  his 
own  Stat  .  even  If  he  does  not  have  too 
much  to  I «  proud  of.  It  is  a  finer  thing 
wlMD  a  B  lan  U  proud  of  hla  own  StaU 
and  has  rood  reason  for  that  prtdt.  I 
am  proud  of  my  State  of  New  Jersey.  It 
has  Just  I  >bout  everything  that  could  be 
dHlred  In  a  State,  from  large  Industries 
to  imall  t  uslnesses,  and  from  enormous 
corporate  agricultural  operations  to 
small  fan  ns.  It  has  busy  cities,  beauti- 
ful country,  and  attractive  towns.  It 
can  offer  ;he  visitor  the  seashore  or  tht 
mountain  .  the  ocean,  or  the  lake. 

It  has  (  ood  government  which  Is  not 
coally  and  which  does  not  take  very  much 
from  wha ;  little  Is  left  of  the  taxpayers 
money  alter  the  Federal  Government 
cuts  off  It  I  big  slice. 

It  Is  a  lappy  State  In  which  to  live, 
and  from  statistics  compiled  by  my  good 
and  efflcl<tnt  friend.  Dr.  J.  Liynn  Ma- 
hafley.  di-ector  of  the  Department  of 
BMlth  of  New  Jersey.  It  appears  to  be  a 
normal  and  healthy  State  In  which  to 
live.  The  re  are  21  counties  in  the  State 
of  New  J(  rsey  and  the  following  is  tha 
record  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
deaths  un  der  1  year  of  aca  for  the  year 
IMS: 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of  KMMSTLVAJflA 

nf  TRS  ROUSK  OF  RZPRBZMTA'nvXS 
Friday.  July  2S.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  table  of  passenger  fataUt 
which  furnishes  a  comparison  betwc 
rail,  bus,  tajdcahs.  private 
automobilea.  and  air  travel,  reveals  that 
the  raUro6Uls  provide  the  safest  mode  of 
transportatloia  for  the  traveling  public. 
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entitled  "The  Little  Foxes."  written  by 
Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop,  in  their  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ICATTXS    or    rACT — THK    UTTXI    rOZli 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

The  cotintry  Is  due  for  a  barrage  of  pious 
platitudes  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
departing  Congress  from  partisans  who  wish 
to  paint  a  charming  picture.  There  will  be  a 
holy  silence,  however,  about  one  feature 
which  has  been  as  conspicuous  as  it  Is  un- 
charmlng.  In  the  presence  of  lobbyists  the 
Eightieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
behaved  like  a  blowzy  chorus  girl  Just  start- 
ing on  her  second  pint  of  rye. 

The  fact  is  vitally  important,  and  not  mere- 
ly to  the  American  progressives  who  can  hope 
that  the  triumphs  of  the  lobbyists  today  will 
prepare  for  the  triumphs  of  progresslvlsm  to- 
morrow. Sensible  American  conservatives 
must  realize  that  holding  a  lobbyists'  car- 
nival at  the  Capitol  Is  not  a  wise  way  to  lerve 
long-range  conservative  Interests.  Yet  at 
this  session  something  very  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lobbyists'  carnival  has  been  plainly 
discernible. 

"You  cant  take  a  deep  breath  around 
here,"  remarked  one  disgusted  Republican 
Senator,  "without  getting  a  lungful  of  utili- 
ties lobbyists." 

Although  the-  large  ranchers,  real  estate, 
wool,  and  one  or  two  other  lobbies  have  been 
rather  more  conspicuously  successful,  the 
best  Introduction  to  what  has  been  going  on 
Is  the  story  of  the  blatant  power  lobby. 

The  power  lobby  Is  the  most  active,  and 
most  conspicuously  well-heeled  In  Washing- 
ton. Its  grand  panjandrum,  the  high- 
powered  P.  L.  Smith,  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Electrical  Companies, 
gets  a  salary  In  the  Hollywood  class — 165,000 
annually,  with  an  ample  expense  account. 
But  even  the  prosperous  Smith  is  less  Im- 
portant than  the  numerous  officials  of  the 
large  utilities  companies.  These  converge 
on  the  Capitol  at  frequent  intervals  to  make 
the  boys  on  the  Hill  see  the  power  question 
In  the  old,  free  enterprise  way.  And  be- 
hind these  larger  operators,  there  Is  a  whole 
network  of  lawyers  with  retainers  from  the 
utilities,  bankers  with  deposits  from  them, 
and  other  influential  figures.  Theae  speak 
from  the  voting  districts  to  Washington  with 
voices  of  authority. 

Bosidet  itlrrlng  up  the  sordid  attack  on 
David  E.  Lillenthal,  the  power  people  have 
scored  major  successes  at  this  session  with 
the  Appropriations  Commltteee.  These  com- 
mittevi  are  a  natural  field  of  operations,  be- 
oavue  of  their  views  on  public  power  held  by 
the  two  chairmen,  roaring  old  John  TABsa.  of 
Mew  York  and  his  more  slick  opposite  num- 
ber in  the  Senate.  Sttlxs  BaiDCEa.  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Through  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
In  fact,  the  Federal  power  program  has  been 
put  Into  a  slow  stall,  by  snipping  here  and 
chopping  there  at  vital  projects.  The  great 
Bonneville  project,  for  example  Is  so  under- 
maintained  and  overloaded  that  the  trans- 
formers are  literally  being  coolec*  by  having 
hoses  played  on  them.  Yet  the  Bonneville 
construction  funds  were  cut  almost  In  half, 
and  the  funds  for  operation  and  maintenance 
reduced  from  $4,700,000  to  t2.600,000.  Thus 
the  present  thoroughly  dangerous  condition 
will  continue. 

Again,  extension  of  power  supply  from  the 
Shasta  Dam  to  several  Important  California 
municipalities  was  neatly  prevented  by  the 
simple  deletion  of  funds  for  a  transmission 
line.  And  the  Southwest  Power  Administra- 
tion, which  has  to  contend  with  esp>ecially 
strong  political  counterinfluences  In  Its 
Texas -Oklahoma -Arkansas  area,  also  had  its 
funds  for  transmission  lines  drastically  cut. 


Thus  the  benefits  of  the  national  investment 
in  the  Dennlson  and  Norfork  Dams,  on  the 
Red  and  White  Rlvfers,  will  be  denied  to  many 
potential  power  users. 

These  achievements  at  the  present  session 
are  obviously  intended,  however,  to  be  only 
the  hors  d'oeuvres — the  little  snacks  at  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  meal.  For  the 
first  time  In  a  good  number  of  years,  the  more 
imenlightened  utilities  leaders  have  been 
openly  trying  to  put  the  clock  back  with 
legislation.  The  result  has  been  a  crop  of 
strikingly  significant  bills — the  Rizley  bill, 
to  free  natural  gas  from  regulation;  the 
Dondero  bill,  to  limit  sales  of  public  power 
and  to  deprive  the  public  power-minded  In- 
terior Department  of  its  jurisdiction;  the 
Thomas  bill,  which  wotild  have  the  effect  of 
forbidding  Government  construction  of  any 
further  transmission  lines;  and  the  bills  of 
Representative  MnxES  of  Connecticut,  which 
would  liberate  from  regulation  large  ntun- 
bers  of  utilities  companies  now  regulated. 

None  of  these  bills  has  yet  passed.  But 
this  does  not  trouble  the  power  people. 
Their  strategy  obviously  Is  to  put  on  their 
real  pressure  drive  later  on,  when  the  elec- 
tion Is  over  and,  as  they  hope,  an  intensively 
conservative  Congress  will  listen  to  them  even 
more  complacently.  In  that  happy  period, 
the  body  of  Federal  power  legislation  Is  to  be 
revised. 

The  public  power  advocates  among  Federal 
officials  are  to  be  quietly  dropped  down  the 
political  oubliette.  And  everything  is  to  be 
as  it  was  before  the  hated  name  of  Roosevelt 
was  heard  In  the  land. 

Fortunately,  such  Republican  leaders  as 
Senators  Vandzneehc  and  Taft  show  none  of 
the  responsiveness  of  the  congressional  rank 
and  file  to  these  "little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines."  But  as  the  party  of  business,  the 
Republicans  have  got  a  very  big,  very  dif- 
ficult decision  to  make,  because  of  this  on- 
slaught of  the  little  foxes  upon  Washington. 


Summary   of   Asfricnltoral    Coordination 
Act  of  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TSNNESSXS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord  a  summary  of  the 
so-called  Agricultural  Coordination  Act 
of  1947.  the  summary  having  been  made 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eratlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosi). 
as  follows: 

StnCMAKT  or  ACBICTTLTUKAL  COOBOINATIOM   ACT 
or  1947 

(H.  R.  4150.  by  Mr.  Coolst,  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  R.  4151,  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Colorado;  and 
S.  1621,  by  Mr.  Rezd,  of  Kansas,  and  Mr. 
Stew  AST,  of  Tennessee) 

Purposes  of  this  legislation  are  to  avoid 
duplication,  overlapping,  and  conflicts  and  to 
bring  about  effective  coordination  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion agencies;  to  decentralize  these  programs 
so  that  each  State  and  county  can  adapt  them 
to  its  own  conditions  and  needs;  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  administration;  and  to  achieve 
the  maximum  results  in  agrlculttiral  con- 
servation among  the  maximum  number  of 
farmers  at  the  minimum  expense. 


OOOBOIMATIOn  or  SESXAtCB 

The  research  work  in  conservation  would 
be  coordinated  through  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  on  a 
grant-in-aid  basis.  The  conservation  re- 
search now  carried  on  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  through  Its  own  experiment  sta- 
tions would  be  assigned  to  the  State  experi- 
ment stations. 

COOaOINATION    or    EDTTCATIONAL   AMD   TECHMICAL 
ASSIST  ANCK 

Hie  proposed  act  would  eliminate  duplica- 
tion, overlapping,  and  conflicts  among  vari- 
ous agencies  in  furnishing,  educational,  in- 
formational, demonstratlonal.  and  technical 
assistance  to  farmers,  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural conservation,  land  use,  and  farm 
planning,  by  assigning  these  ftinctlons  to 
one  agency,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice. This  Is  the  basic  Job  for  which  the  Ex- 
tension Service  was  established.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  would  also  furnish  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  local  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  and  to  State  and  county  PMA 
committees.  In  connection  with  conservation 
programs  carried  on  In  the  respective  States 
and  counties. 

son.  CONSEKVATIOM   SEBVICB 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Extension  Service  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  and  their  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  offices  would  be  con- 
solidated. The  regional  offices  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  now  costing  several 
million  dollars  annually,  would  be  abolished 
as  they  would  no  longer  be  necessary  under 
this  set-up.  The  activities  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  consist  almost  entirely  of 
educational.  Informational,  demonstratlonal. 
and  technical  assistance  to  farmers  in  the 
field  ot  conservation,  all  of  which  are  a  part 
of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. The  Identity  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  would  be  retained  but  it  would  func- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  extension  services  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  States.  This  consolidation 
and  coordination  will  make  It  possible  to 
reach  a  larger  number  of  farmers  and  ac- 
complish much  better  results  at  less  cost 
This  part  of  the  program  would  be  decen- 
tralized on  a  grant-in-aid  basis.  In  each 
State,  the  Extension  Service  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  as  a  division  of  the  State  extension 
service,  and  such  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Sell  Conservation  Service  as  are  needed 
would  be  utilized  In  the  State  and  county 
offices  of  the  Extension  Service. 

The  bill  will  not  change  or  interfere  In  any 
way  with  the  set-up  and  operations  of  the 
State  soil  conservation  districts  acts  or  local 
sell  conservation  districts,  organised  under 
tiiiese  acts.  On  the  contrary,  these  districts 
would  have  more  real  autonomy  under  the 
program  than  under  the  preeent  set-up  imder 
which  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service 
ca.n  dictate  to  local  districts  what  practices 
and  programs  they  shall  adopt.  Under  the 
pi-oposed  act,  soil  conservation  districts  would 
ccintlnue  to  receive  technical  assistance  but 
would  be  freed  from  centralized  control  by 
the  transfer  of  the  responsibility  for  furnish- 
lr.g  this  assistance  to  the  Extension  Service, 
which  is  a  State  agency  operated  under  co- 
o]>eratlve  agreements  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State  exten- 
sion services  would  enter  into  cooperative 
ai^eements  with  local  soil  conservation  dls- 
tiicts  within  their  respective  States  to  pro- 
vide these  services. 

The  appropriations  for  this  work  would 
be  placed  on  a  grant-in-aid  basis  of  wlxich 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  would  be  allotted  as 
grants  to  State  experiment  stations  for  con* 
servatlon  research,  not  to  exceed  2  percent 
would  be  allotted  to  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
balance  would  be  allotted  as  grants  to  the 
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n  •cnrtosa  to  maintain  the  Mrr- 
SoU  Conserratlon  Service  In  the 


VATWM  nooaAX 

The    a  [rlcviltural    conserratlon    progrmm. 
hitherto  jcarrted  co  under  the  Agricultural 
Act,  would  be  decentralized  and 
tor  developing  and  carry- 
program  In  each  State  would  be 
a  State  committee,  which  wotild  be 
to  make  it  more  representative 
r  and  more  democratically  selected. 
committee,  after  receiving  recom- 
of  the  county  committees,  would 
State  conservation  program,  sub- 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  AgrictU- 
consenratlon  practices  to  be  In- 
thls  program  would  be  limited  to 
recommended    by    a   technical    com- 
cpmposed  of  the  State  extension  dl- 
State  experiment  station  dlrec- 
State  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
reijresentative  designated  by  the  State 
created  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act.    all    of    whom    wou!d    be    ex 
of  the  State  committee.    In 
to   these  ex  offlrio  members,   the 
would  consist  of  fire  farmer 
The  State  committee  would  func- 
part-tlms  pollcymakmg  committee 
employ   an   administrator   and 
asslstante    to    carry    cut    Its 
uiider  the  supervision  and  direction 
ctpunlttec. 

manner,    the   county    committee 
responsible  for  planning  and  carry- 
the  county   conservation   progitun. 
also  be  enlarged  to  Include  a  repre- 
to  be  designated  by  the  board  of 
of  the  soil -conservation  district 
county  where  such  dlsuicu  exist  In 
in  part. 
8tt  te  and  county  committees  would  be 
to  planning  and  admlnutering  the 
's  of  the  agricultiiral  conserva- 
and  would  also  continue  to 
th«  regulatory,  enforcement,  and 
atlve  phases  of  ths  market- 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Act,  and  also  local  phases  of  eom- 
Umlum   and    price-support    programs 
Steagall  Act. 
Including  on  these  SUte  and  county 
representeUves  of  the  Stete  soil 
luthority  and  local  soll-conssrva- 
the  act  win  facilitate  the  co> 
of  the  conservation  programs  car- 
through  soil -conservation  dlstrlcte 
over-all   agricultural   conservation 
which  Is  developed  and  carried  out 
^tatc  and  county  committees. 

paymente  to  farmers,  admln- 
thhnigh  Stete  and  county  committees. 
ntUUMd  to  Implement  this  coordl- 
tlon  program  within  the  re- 
states.   The  appropriations  for  soll- 
ind  soil -conserving  practices  here- 
d  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on 
it  need. 
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subject  o 


or  XDABO 
HODSK  OP  REPRBSNTATIVaB 
Friday.  Julp  25.  1947 


Mr.  OPFF.    Mr.   Speaker,  now   th«t 

Is  about  over,  the  member- 

shoi^d  be  Interested  In  the  pleasant 

fishing.    Herbert  Hoover  sajs 


what  Is  wrong  with  the  world  Is  that ' 
pie  ought  to  do  more  ilshlng.    I  hold 
my  hand  the  April  1M7  issue  of  Field  ar 
Stream  magazine,  and  on  page  67,  the 
appears  a  tabulation  of  the  prize  wlnnei 
for  the  1946  Field  and  Stream 
contest.    Ten    prize    winners    were 
taken  from  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  within 
district   In   northern   Idaho.    Not 
that,  but  of  the  10  given  honorable  met 
tion.  9  of  these  were  also  caught  In 
same    lake,    the   home   of   the   famoi 
fighting  Kamloops  Rainbow  trout. 

PriZ9  winnen — 1949  Field  and  Stream 


Winner 

J 

1.  E.  A.  KtrkpeUIck 

I.  Ivan  L.  Hwrull 

'i^ 

3.  C.  K  Joan 

30polfl 

4.  R  Foster 

I.  J.  M.  Smatian 

30  pool 
2U  DOM 

6.  R  G.  WiAman 

7.  Jainn  A.  Eaton 

o-.*poai 
'.^Doa 

«.  Cnr\J  HMrkf 

7tom0 

».  Mm.  L«nr«nce  Haini)t«n_^ ^^. 

la  Andrew  Ussf 

apeS 

aspoia 

Honorable   mentions:    C.   V.   Osborne, 
pounds  12  ounces,  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  Ids 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Dauterraan.  27  poimds.  8  ounc 
Cowllt«  River.  Wash  ;  Mrs    Charles  E.  Wll 
27    pounds    6    ounces.    Pend    Oreille 
Idaho:  Leonard  H.  Llcht,  27  pounds  2  oune 
Pend  Orellh'  Lake.  Idaho;  Robert  B  ChaiTl 
27  pounds.  Pend  Oreille  Lake,  Idaho;  R. 
Simmons.  M  potmds  12  ounces.  Pend  Oreil] 
Lake,    Idaho;    H.    L.    Chapln,    24    pounds 
ounces.  Pend  Oreille  Lake.  Idaho;  Laurt 
Hamilton,  26  pounds  8  ounces.  Pend 
Lake    Idaho;    Jack   A.   Mason.   28  pounds 
ounces.  Pend  Oreille  Lake.  Idaho;  Mrs   Chl_ 
Kleweno.  26  pounds  8  ounces.  Pend  Oreill 
Lake.  Idaho. 


B«ar<l  of  Foreifn  Scli«larihipi  Appoinh 
by  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AEKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Friday.  July  25  (leoislatire  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
in  the  Appendix  a  release  by  the  Whl 
House  regarding  the  appointment  of 
board  of  foreign  scholarships.    I  ask  thi 
this  release  be  followed  by  a  statemet 
red  by  me  and  an  editorial  from  tl 
City  Star  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mattei 
wre  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzc 
as  follows: 


BW  SCHOasmBKB  AFVOiMlUt 

msiDurr 

President  Truman  todaj  announced  ai 
pointmeut   of   a   10-man   Board   of   Furcl 
Sebolarshtps  to  select  American  students  fc 
■tutfy  abroad  under  the  Pulbrlght  Act. 

The  Board,  which  will  have  general  si 
Ttaioo  of  educational  exchanges  under 
•et  as  well  as  the  institutions  to  partlclpat 
li  made  up  of  leadssa  ebfOHa  from  the 
of  c\iltural.  educational,  ctodent.  and 
▼eteran  actlTltiee  as  required  by  the  law. 

The  appointees  are: 


ighed  31  pounds  8 
le  twentieth  listed 
mds.  Already  this 
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if  other  fine  fishing 
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lOame  Department, 

brize  winners  is  as 


rout,   open,   tcestem 


^recsufbt 

WIMB 

le  Lake,  Idaho... 

Not.  36 
Oct.     A 

KOT       B 



Sept.  » 
.Vev.    4 

Nor.  13 

, .— ..— 

Nov.  9 
July  a> 
Not.  M 

kiichonifr,  Idaho. 

Not.  U) 

ley.  Administrator  of 
ftns'  Administration. 

smmlssloner,  United 
Mon. 
^mmlssioner  of  educa- 

of  English.  Uni- 

lirector.   Institute  of 


I  prof  I 


of  physics. 


Ident.  Vaaaar  College, 
of  history.  Uni- 

president,  Flak  Unl- 

lean  of  the  graduate 

slty  of  America. 

{Board  Is  a  major  lUp 

under  which  foreign 

to  pay  in  part  for 

purehaaed  from  the 

'  ~    i  In  their  own 

tudents. 

authorises  executive 

governments    for 

icles  and  credits  ac- 

fttes  In  payment  for 

to  finance  studies 

acUTltles  of  Dnlted 

own  sducatlonal  In- 

3uid  also  be  used  to 

Ikionals    in    American 

cotmtrlea  and  to 

*n  nationals  to  at- 

ig  as  thej  would  not 

aount  to  be  devoted 
In  any  one  coun> 
used  at  the  rate  ot 
annually. 

United  States  siu-- 

lent   to   make   about 

22  countries  for  the 

[provided  by  the  act 

]  next  20  years.     The 

lier  the  program  le 

I  «7.000.COO. 

t.  Which  wiU  admin- 

•ome  12.000  appU- 

to  study  abroad  un« 

6.000  of  whom  are 

(prelerencc  status  by 

Kecutlve  agreements 

In  operation  has 

I  that  the  actual  stu- 

at  the  opening  of 

faU  of  194«. 
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The  countrl^  now  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  plan,  together  with  the  amounts  to 
be  proposed  for  educational  exchangee  for 
the  20-year  period,  follow: 

Australia ._ -  $6,000,000 

Austria . 750, 000 

Belgium 8. 000. 000 

Czechoslovakia 6. 000,  000 

Denmark 3.000,000 

Egypt 3, 000,  000 

Finland _- .  6,  000. 000 

Prance 6.000.000 

Greece .  8.000,000 

Hungary 5. 000,  000 

Iran  (rials)  (about) 2.000.000 

Italy 20,  000.  000 

Netherlands 5, 000. 000 

Netherlands  Indies.— -  7.  COO,  000 

New  Zealand 2.300,000 

Poland , 8,  000,  000 

Slam 4.  000.  000 

Turkey - 500,  000 

United  Kingdom 20. 000.  000 

Burma 3.  000. 000 

PhUlppines 2.  000.  000 

China 20.000,000 

Total 137.550.000 

RATKaCXNT   ST    HON.   J.   W     rCTLBMXGUT 

It  is  most  encouraging  for  the  future  of 
this  program  that  men  and  women  of  such 
high  distinction  and  ability  have  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships. The  membership  of  the  Board  rep- 
resents  America  in  the  broadcast  sense  and  I 
congratulate  President  Truman  upon  the 
wisdom  of  his  appointments 

The  sponsoring  of  the  legislation  creating 
these  scholarships  has  been  the  most  gratify- 
ing experience  that  1  have  had  in  public 
life.  I  iMlieve  that  the  thousands  of  yoimg 
men  and  young  women  who,  under  this  pro- 
gram, wll]  live  and  study  among  the  people 
of  countries  other  than  their  own.  will,  be- 
MUM  of  their  experience  and  understanding, 
eaert  a  powerful  influence  for  peace.  In  the 
long  run  education  Is  the  greatest  hope  of 
mankind  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  Prom  the  Kansas  City   (Uo.)   Star  of  Jvily 
30.  1947] 

VUMZ   IN    A    rOEKICN   STUOT    PUOf 

Within  a  year  the  first  group  of  American 
students  will  enroll  in  foreign  schools  under 
the  terms  of  the  Pulbrlght  Act.  This  meas- 
ure, named  for  its  sponsor,  Senator  Fxn.- 
MMHT.  of  Arkansas,  permits  educational  co- 
Ofperatlon  with  sny  nation  buying  ovu*  sur- 
plus war  goods.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from 
such  sales  will  be  left  with  countries  shar- 
ing in  the  program  to  finance  the  study  of 
United  States  citizens  overseas  and  in  txxm 
enable  foreign  students  to  attend  American 
institutions 

President  Truman  recently  named  a  board 
of  10  educators  and  officials  to  select  students 
qualified  for  these  scholarships.  It  will  be  a 
large-scale  undertaking,  with  several  thou- 
sand Americans  oenefltlng  from  it  annually 
and  a  fund  of  $137,650,000  already  set  aside 
to  pay  its  expenses  over  a  20-year  period. 
Twenty-two  nations  representing  most  areas 
of  the  world  are  eligible  to  Join  tis  in  the 
plan. 

Russia  is  not  among  them,  having  shown 
no  interest  in  the  idea  In  fact,  American 
officials  got  a  silent  brush-off  last  year  when 
they  sotight  to  discuss  a  proposal  for  ex- 
change scholarships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  attitude  was  In  line  with  the  Russians' 
general  unwillingness  to  let  their  people  as- 
sociate with  the  cltisens  of  non-Communist 
coim  tries. 

The  benefits  of  the  plan  no  doubt  would 
be  Uicreaaed  by  Russia'  participation  in  it. 
Tet  this  lack  will  not  affect  the  mutual 
gains  to  be  made  available  to  all  countries 
where  stxidents  will  be  exchanged  tmder  the 
arrangement.     The    dividends    In    creating 


better  understanding  between  these  nations 
and  the  United  States  are  likely  to  be  large. 
Oiur  experience  in  sending  Rhodes  scholars 
to  England  and  in  bringing  Chinese  students 
to  America  long  ago  proved  the  value  of 
such  programs. 


Marshall  Plan  and  the  Demands  Upon 
American  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Cr  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVEB 
Thursday,  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  all  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  which  has  been  given  wide 
publicity  in  the  Unitet  Stater  and  over- 
seas. Actually  Secretary  Marshall  did 
not  suggest  the  plan  but  merely  indi- 
cated that  if  European  natioas  expected 
assistance  from  the  United  States  they 
would  have  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems to  a  large  degree.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  am  including  a  very  informa- 
tive article  by  a  prominent  newspaper- 
man which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday: 
Demands  or  Marshau.  Plan  Will  Tax  Abxlxtt 

or    INOXTSTBT 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.)  ^ 

American  industry  will  find  it  hard  to 
meet  the  inevitable  European  demands  for 
capital  goods  under  the  Marshall  program, 
a  Washington  Post  survey  showed  yesterday 

Big  European  orders  next  winter  and  sprmg 
will  mean  that  the  American  manufacturer, 
farmer,  and  consumer  will  have  to  wait  longer 
to  get  many  types  of  equipment  of  the  kind 
Europe  de^>erately  needs. 

If  Congress  appropriates  the  funds,  the 
United  States  probably  can  exp>ort  greater 
quantities  of  steam  locomotives,  steel  rails, 
horse-drawn  farm  equipment,  coal  cutters, 
machine  tools,  horses,  and  mules. 

But  even  if  Congress  appropriates  the 
money,  or  if  the  World  Bank  helps  with  re- 
construction loans,  many  kinds  of  capital 
goods  simply  will  not  be  available  for  in- 
creased export  under  the  Marshall  program 
without  the  use  of  Government  priorities, 
or,  alternatively,  a  self-rationing  by  Amer- 
ican industry. 

Among  these  products  are  freight  cars, 
coal  cars,  motor  tractors,  mine  locomotives, 
textile  machinery,  fertilizer  and  soda  ash. 
the  last  of  which  is  essential  for  making 
glass,  soap,  paper,  and*  other  commodities. 

The  new  act  of  Congress  extending  cer- 
tain war  powers  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  divert  capital  goods  from  domestic  buyers 
if: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  certifies  that 
their  prompt  export  "is  of  high  public  im- 
portance and  essential  to  the  successful  car- 
rying out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,"  and  if 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  satis- 
fled  himself  that  such  exports  "will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  or  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  United  SUtes." 


CALLS  rot  BAcnncB 

These  are  sweeping  powers.  The  admin- 
Istratlon  hopes  they  will  not  have  to  be  used, 
but  it  is  ready  to  use  them  if  necessary  to 
get  Europe  back  on  Its  feet. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  dl8poeiti<nx  in  high 
quarters  here  to  do  what  Soviet  propaganda 
accuses  ths  United  States  of  doing — of  using 


the  Marshall  program  as  a  device  to  dump 
unwanted  American  surpluses  on  Europe. 

Whatever  specific  quantities  Europe  may 
ne«d,  the  administration  knows  already  that 
the  Marshall  program  will  require  what  some 
officials  here  call  sacrifice,  and  what  others 
call  "deferment  of  cravings"  by  the  American 
p«}ple. 

The  Impending  problem  was  explained  for 
the  first  time  yesterday  to  Secretary  Harri- 
man's  19-man  committee  of  business  and 
prafessional  leaders,  whose  assignment  will 
be  to  recommend  what  America  can  "safely 
and  wisely"  do  to  meet  Europe's  needs.  The 
first  meeting  was  partly  an  organizational 
session,  to  be  followed  by  another  all -day 
meeting  tomorrow. 

STBZL  IS  BIG  FBOBLUC 

In  advance  of  the  Harrlman  committee's 
studies  and  recommendations,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  see  how  well  or  bow  badly  certain 
capital  goods  industries  are  able  to  meet  the 
impact  of  European  requirements  in  the 
coming  year.  There  Is  no  question  here 
that  capital  goods  wUl  be  the  heart  of  the 
Marshall  program,  and  that  the  United  States 
is  Europe's  only  major  source  for  getting 
them. 

Steel  is  by  far  the  most  serious  bottleneck 
at  the  moment,  the  Post  survey  shows,  and 
is  responsible  fat  most  of  the  others.  Even 
with  the  estimated  current  output  of  69,000,- 
000  tons  this  year,  steel  production  cannot 
meet  the  demands  now  coming  from  almost 
every  sector  of  American  industry. 

The  shortage  is  especially  serious  in  sheet, 
strip,  nipe.  and  tube  which  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  aU  steel  products. 

If  steel  capacity  were  Increased  in  this 
country,  there  would  be  (in  ♦^ime)  more 
trucks  and  tractors,  freight  cars  and  coal 
cars,  textile  machinery,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  industrial  products  to  help  recon- 
struct Europe. 

But  it  takes  2%  years  to  build  an  entirely 
new  steel  plant,  which  means  that  an  in- 
crease in  capacity  would  be  too  slow  to  meet 
the  present  emergency  in  Europe.  In  any 
case,  the  steel  industry  is  reluctant  to  expand 
because  it  doubts  whether  the  current  high 
demand  will  continue. 

Some  electric-furnace  capacity  is  not  being 
used  today  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 
not  pay.  If  it  were  used,  experts  here  esti- 
mate that  it  could  produce  an  additional 
2.500,000  to  5,000.000  tons  of  steel  IngoU  for 
expcHt. 

This  would  give  substantial  help  to  Europe, 
which  can  roll  its  own  steel  from  American 
taigots.  But  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
using  this  capacity,  it  would  require  some 
kind  of  Government  price  premium  or  sub- 
sidy plan  which  neither  Congress  nor  the 
steel  industry  is  likely  to  api^ove. 

PAINFUL  CHOICX   FACED 

Something  might  be  done  to  increase  out- 
put by  the  new  method  of  using  oxygen  in- 
stead of  air  in  blast  furnaces — a  method 
which  increases  the  rate  of  steel  output  by 
50  percent.  It  would  not  take  more  than 
6  months,  according  to  estimates  here,  to 
complete  a  large-scale  switch  to  the  use  of 
oxygen,  but  it  would  cost  money  and  prob- 
ably would  require  Federal  financing. 


An  Uneqoaled  Epk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  genera- 
tion  passed  from  that  day  in  1907  when 
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It  has  gained  a  new  progrssalvs  splrti. 

It  Is  intelligently  In  harmony  with 
developments,  technical  and  strategic. 

It  Is  solidly  based  on  a  tradition  of  ct 
and  improvement,  a^.d  profoundly  dedleat 
to  democratic  prlnclplee. 

It  Is  an  instrument  of  national  policy^ 
guardian  of  peace,  a  guarantor  of  the 
tlon's  security;  s  splendid  school  to  pat 
youth,  a  source  of  pride  and  hope  to  Am« 

Th*s  great  service  has  earned  the  grat 
tude  and  the  unequivocal  support  of 
cans. 

It  must  be  kept  strong. 

Its   glorious   past   and   Its  vital   functi 
today  demand  not  only  the  tributes  of  sei 
tlment  and  admiration  but  the   Invalual 
aid  of  understanding  and  material  facillt 
needed  to  pteserve  It  as  ths  principal 
wark  of  our  Ubertiee. 


War  Pawcrs  for  a  Pastwar  Job 


■XTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nmutiA 
Df  THS  HOUSI  or  RKPRSSKNTA1 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  U 
lowing  editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  edit 
of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  asks  of 
gress  that  we  use  common  sense  in 
after-war  changes  in  order  to  arrlvg 
normal  peacetime  conditions. 

I  think  Congress  now   realizes, 
sidering  the  abnormal  rise  in  the 
of  living  during  the  last  year,  that 
have  been  too  hasty  in  abandoning 
time  controls,  especially  price  cont 
on  food,  clothing,  rent,  and  so  forth.] 
WAS  powias  roa  a  PoarwAS  joc 

In  signing  the  bill  which  extended  cert 
of  his  war  powers  until  next  March. 
dent  Truman  oaauBMited  on  the  aver<-'.on 
our  people  to  fwteirh     Tet  a  little  rt  tiect 
should  convince  even  the  stoutest  opf 
ot   such   Government    regulation    that 
present  extension  Is  wise  and  necessary . 

Broadly,  theee  war  powers  are  now 
at  giving  the  maximum  foreign  aid 
and  where  tt  is  moet  nacdad.  vrtth  the 
mum  disturbance  to  am  dOMeatic  ecouc 
Already,    in    the    postwar    years,    they 
probably  dooe  more  than  moet  of  us 
to  relieve  hardship  abroad  without  Imp 
it  at  home,  and  to  act  as  a  curb  on  Inflt 

Thla  extension  of  authority  permits 
Bt,  througk  tiM  Secretary  of 
,  to  maintain  acBtrol  over  the  export^ 
critically  tf  art  suppUee.    It  a'so  permiu 
to  keep  OCyr  ecDtrol  over  the  allocatum 
freight   can   and    other    railroad    fscllit 
Tltere  are  a  tew  other  provtaloas.  but 
are  the  two  that  affect  all  of  us  most  dlrs 

The  export  controls  allow  the  President 
eoatlnue  the  q!uoto  system  of  foreign 
chase  or  foreign  allocation.    All  the  comtru 
Ittae   affSeted   are   in   short   supply   abr 
Several  foreign  countries  have  dollars 
which  to  buy  them.    Removal  of  controls 
meat  and  gralna,  for  example,  would  ale 
certainly  touch  off  inflationary  bidding 
asMI  prices  eoartng. 

The  rail  controls  mske  poeslble  an  Int 
gent  and  eflldant  oec  of  transportation 
t*t  badly  needed  supplies  to  the  right  port  i 
the  right  time.   By  avoiding  waste,  delay,  i 
pil*-upa.  this  also  tends  to  eliminate 
agee  and  thus  pot  a  downward  praasura 
prices. 
Tto  extend  theae  war  powers  doee  not, 
give  assiiranoe  that  they  will  be 
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of  Representative  Mokbonxt's  observation 
during  the  Taft-Hartley  debate.  "The 
trouble  with  organized  labor  Is  that  It  has 
only  one  sentence.  It  gives  you  the  death 
penalty  for  everything  from  overparklng  to 
murder." 


Marshall  Plan — Some  Heavy  Materials 
That  WUl  Be  Required  Under  This 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsn* 

IN  THS  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  SKOTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Thursday.  July  24.  enu- 
merating some  of  the  heavy  industrial 
equipment  that  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  Marshall  plan.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  all  of  the  facts. 

The  article  follows: 

Here  Is  an  Industry-by-lndustry  survey  of 
what  the  United  States  can  do  to  supply 
capital  goods  to  Europe  under  the  Uarshall 
program : 

Bteam  locomotlvee:  The  capacity  of 
American  planU  la  about  2.300  unlU  a  year, 
meetly  from  three  companies.  This  capacity 
Is  not  being  used  because  American  railroads 
are  ordering  Diesel -electric  englnee  in  place 
of  steam.  Higher  production  of  steam  loco- 
motives for  export  depends  largely,  however, 
on  bigger  suppUee  of  steel. 

Freight  cars:  Twice  as  many  new  ones  are 
being  built  this  year  as  In  1948.  but  because 
of  wear  and  tear  there  are  24.000  fewer  freight 
cars  in  use  in  this  country  than  at  the  start 
of  last  year.  The  shortage,  caused  largely  by 
lack  of  steel,  probably  will  be  worst  when  this 
year's  harvest  is  being  moved.  The  shortage 
of  coal  cars  U  Just  as  acute,  and  It  would  take 
at  least  a  year  to  start  production  on  Euro- 
pean orders  unless  the  Government  used  Its 
powers  to  divert  cars  to  Europe  from  the 
domesUc  users.  In  this  case  diversion  of 
American  cars  would  be  Impracticable  be- 
cause Europe  usee  a  smaller  and  lighter  type 
of  coal  car 

Steel  rails:  America's  present  capacity  of 
4,000,000  tons  a  year  Is  twice  as  much  as  It 
uses.  Exports  to  Europe  so  far  have  been 
only  a  trickle,  chiefly  to  Prance  and  Italy. 
Most  European  countries  have  already 
patched  up  their  war-torn  tranqxjrtatlon 
systems,  and  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Europe  will  nSed  large  quantities  of  steel  rails 
under  the  Marshall  program. 

Tractors:  Demand  will  exceed  the  supply 
until  1940,  according  to  the  best  available 
estlmatee.  American  farmers  are  clamoring 
for  tractors  to  replace  old  equipment  worn 
out  during  the  war  years.  In  spite  of  the 
demand  at  home,  which  ate  up  315,000  trac- 
tor* last  year,  the  United  States  exported 
about  33,000  wheeled  tractors  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  (excluding  Canada)  and  Is  send- 
ing them  now  at  a  rate  of  about  65,000  a 
year.  Crawler  tractors,  In  addition,  are  going 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  (eccluding  Canada) 
at  a  rate  of  28,000  a  year  compared  to  about 
18.000  last  year  and  10,000  before  the  war. 

Horse-drawn  farm  equipment:  Because  of 
the  rise  in  feed  prices  here,  the  United  States 
has  plenty  of  horse-drawn  farm  machinery 
that  could  go  to  Europe.  Although  there  are 
a  million  more  tractors  on  American  farms 
than  in  1940,  there  are  4,000.000  fewer  horses. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  horses  and  mules 


available    for    export    as    draft    animals    if 
Europe  wants  and  needs  them. 

Motortrucks:  Present  production  Is  nm- 
nlng  at  a  rate  of  1,200.000  vehicles  a  year,  of 
which  about  one-quarter  are  being  exported. 
The  Industry  cannot  produce  more  than  this 
number  without  getting  more  steel,  and 
Europe  probably  cannot  Import  more  with- 
out making  American  users  wait  longer  to 
get  their  orders  filled. 

Hand  Implements  for  farming:  Hoes,  rakes, 
shovels,  and  simple  plows  are  In  fairly  short 
supply;  the  five  main  companies  making 
them  are  operating  at  capacity  now.  Here, 
as  In  BO  many  other  Items,  greater  produc- 
tion Is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
steel. 

Coal-mining  machinery:  Cutters,  loaders, 
conveyors,  and  mine  locomotives  are  all  In 
tight  supply  because  of  the  demand  from 
American  mines.  There  Is  an  excess  capacity 
for  malting  cutters  of  a  type  that  can  be 
used  in  Prance,  Poland,  and  Csechoslovakla, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  type 
could  be  used  In  the  Ruhr  or  in  the  shallow 
British  mines.  The  United  States  probably 
could  ship  60  coal  cutters  a  month — as  much 
as  Its  whole  prewar  output — If  the  available 
type  could  be  used  In  Europe. 

Machine  tools:  There  Is  ample  room  here 
for  greater  exports  without  Inconveniencing 
American  users.  The  prewar  American  busi- 
ness in  machine  tools  was  $300,000,000  a 
year;  It  soared  to  over  a  billion  In  the  war. 
and  has  fallen  to  1600,000,000,  of  which  »300,- 
000,000  is  essential  to  American  needs.  Thus 
$300,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools  are  avail- 
able for  export,  although  exports  are  running 
at  a  rate  of  only  $135,000,000.  Here  Europe's 
problem  has  been  the  need  of  using  Its  dol- 
lars for  food  and  fuel  Instead  of  for  machine 
tools  to  reequlp  Its  factories. 

Fertilizer:  The  demand  at  home  Is  so  heavy 
and  so  Insatiable  that  the  United  States  prob- 
ably can  do  little  more  to  satisfy  Europe's 
needs.  Production  is  double  what  it  was  In 
1937,  but  the  demand  Is  still  greater  than  the 
supply.  If  Europe  could  mine  more  coal  it 
probably  could  supply  most  of  Its  fertiliser 
needs  without  having  to  come  to  the  United 
SUtes. 


H.  R.  2873  Should  Be  Under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALlrOBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill — H.  R.  2873— deals  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety with  water  power.  It  extends 
from  50  to  78  years  the  repasmaent  period 
on  power  projects  built  in  connection 
with  reclamation  projects,  reduces  the 
Interest  rate  from  3  to  2V2  percent,  and 
allows  allocations  to  be  made  to  certain 
purposes  which  shall  be  nonreimbursa- 
ble. It  is  a  drastic  and  Important  change 
in  Federal  power  policy,  partictUarly  in 
extending  the  50-year  amortization 
period  In  the  existing  law  by  over  60 
percent.  The  change  is  not  explained  In 
the  committee  report  and  the  figure  of 
78  years  does  not  appear  anywhere  In 
the  hearings.  It  originated  in  a  report 
of  the  Interior  Department,  without  ex- 
planation, made  after  the  bearings  were 
closed. 


The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
not  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  is 
vested  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (Public.  601.  79th  Cong.). 
with  Jurisdiction  over  water  power.  See 
section  121  of  that  act,  amending  rule  XI 
of  the  House,  paragraph  O. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  holding  hearings  for  several  weeks 
on  legislation  dealing  with  general  power 
policies.    Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
legislation  involving  water  power,  wheth- 
er such  power  Is  generated  at  dams  built 
by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  or  at  dams 
built  by  other  Government  agencies.    It 
It  quite  proper  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  to  consider,  if  It  likes,  legis- 
lation which  Involves  both  reclamation 
of  public  lands,  which  Is  within  Its  juris- 
diction, and  water  power,  which  Is  not; 
but  when  It  has  finished  Its  consideration 
of  such  a  multiple-purpose  bill,  it  can- 
not exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  by  reporting  out 
the  bill;  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  full  jurisdiction  over  water-power 
legislation,    the    Committee    on    Public 
Lands  has   none,  and  a  bill  Involving 
water  power  reported  out  by  the  latter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  its  consideration,  con- 
currence, or  amendment.   Otherwise,  the 
whole  plan  of  jurisdiction  so  carefully 
set  up  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1948 
Is  set  at  naugh'     Manifestly  if  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee  had  included  in 
this  bill  a  provision  for  taxation  of  power 
revenues  of  reclamation  projects,  it  could 
not,  by  reporting  the  bill,  have  deprived 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
Jurisdiction.    The  bill,  after  clearing  the 
Public  Lands  Committee,  would  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  committee  having  con- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  revenue  meas- 
ures   generally.    In    like   manner,   this 
bill,  H.  R.  2873,  because  It  deals  with 
water  power,  should  be  referred  at  this 
point  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which   alone   has   Jurisdiction   of   that 
subject. 

This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  serious- 
ness. The  amortization  period  and  the 
interest  rate  are  the  controlling  factors 
In  the  deteimlnation  of  rates  to  be 
charged  for  power.  The  whole  question 
of  the  proper  Government  power  policy 
Is  under  active  consideration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  In  reporting 
out  the  Interior  bill  for  1948,  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  such  a  study. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  the 
administrative  agency  generally  charged 
with  jurisdiction  over  water  power.  It 
reports  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Power  policies  should  be  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  committee  having  ju- 
risdiction, after  consultation  with  the 
administrative  agencies  having  jurisdic- 
tion. If  this  bin  drastlcr.Uy  altering  the 
amortization  period  and  hence  the  whole 
scheme  of  Federal  water-power  rates  is 
not  enacted,  placing  in  the  law  a  period 
which  has  not  had  a  single  word  of  ex- 
planation in  any  hearings  or  report,  ob- 
viously the  ground  is  cut  from  under  any 
real  and  comprehensive  overhauling  of 
the  Federal  power  policy,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  piecemeal  and  patcbworit 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  te 
with  s:  ncere  regret  that  I  have  learned 
that  tt  e  Stratton  bill,  providing  for  the 
admisfffon  into  the  United  States  of 
persons  now  in  the  displaced  pcr- 
c4nip8  of  Europe,  ts  not  to  be  con- 
in  this  first  session  of  the  Eight- 
Cjmgress.  The  bill  does  not  com- 
tself  to  me  in  every  particular  by 
mi  ,nner  of  means;  but  these  matters 
qave  been  taken  care  of  by  amend- 
What  I  am  interested  In.  what  1 
is  that  this  great  coontry  with  Its 
incalculable  wealth.  Its  many 
miles  of  open  country  is  presently 
from  bringing  into  its  wide  bor- 
ew  hundred  thousand  people  who 
uflered  Indescribably  from  the 
of  war.  It  distresses  me  Im- 
ly  that  we  speak  so  many 
uid  make  so  many  gestures  and 
to  come  forward  when  there 
pr^tlcal.  human  action  possible  to 
would  bring  Into  our  cltl2en- 
u4efu]  people  whose  long  period  of 
would  give  us  a  leaven  of 
of  what  Europe  has  suf- 
fered. In  ItseJ  a  very  real  contribution 
to  nui^e  to  world  understanding  and 
peace 

Theit 
ttadc 
feel 

the  action 
taken, 
record 
Congre^ 
you  as 
for  me 


have 


have  been  many  misstatements 

ielatlve  to  these  people  which  I 

been  instrumental  in  halting 

that  might  weH  have  been 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  the 

as  this  session  of  the  Eightieth 

draws  to  an  end.  let  me  give 

)hjectlve  a  picture  as  U  Is  possible 

to  do. 

According  to  the  best  figures  available 

now  about  1.000U)00  refugees 

persons  In  western  Europe 

under  the  care  of  the  United 

and  Great  Britain.    More  than 

in  United  States  sones.     The 

of   the  United   States   asked 

in  effect,  to  let  400.000  Into  the 

States. 

inquiring  Into  the  merits  of  this 

it  Is  essential  first  to  know  who 

are  In  terms  of  nationality 

stocks: 

300.000  are  Poles.   They  fear 
to  their  Russian-dominated 


p»ple 


170.000  are  from  the  Baltic 
Incorporated   Into   Russia, 
fear  to  return  to  their  former 
homelahd. 

C.  Another  70.000  are  from  Russian- 
dominated  Yugoslavia. 


D.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
are  from  the  Russian  Ukraine  and 
Balkans. 

E.  The  remaining  200.000  are 
and  are  considered  stateless. 

Nearly  ail  these  refugees  fear 
or  radai  persecution  if  they  should 
turn  to  their  former  homelands. 

The  religion  of  these  displaced 
sons  is  largely  Christian.    About  65 
cent   are   Catholic;    15   percent, 
estant;  and  30  percent  are  Jewish. 

The  a«e  of  the  displaced  pers 
relatively  )tam    allot  M  percent  are 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  44.    This 
considered  the  best  working-age  bt 
only  21  percent  are  under  the  age  of 
and  13  percent  are  over  44.    It  b  clet 
apparf>nt.  tiierefore,  that  the  maioc 
are  able  to  work. 

It  ts  Important  to  note  that  these 
placed  workers  command  a  variety 
highly  usable  skills  m  a  world  wt 
lacks  :Jcllled  workers.  The  division 
skills  among  them  Is  as  follows: 
and  nurses.  3.2  percent;  inexperii 
and  students.  4.4  percent;  construct 
workers.  6.7  percent:  mechanics 
drivers.  7.6  percent;  professional, 
percent:  mining  and  factory  worki 
9.1  percent;  clerics.  11.3  percent;  fi 
tis  and  lumbermen.  24.5  percent; 
service  workers.  35J  percent. 

Parm  workers  and  luratiermen  ni 
ber  69.500  and  are.  of  course.  imm< 
useful  wherever  they  might  be  put. 

Tlie    skilled-service    workers    nui 
93.700   and   include  domestics,  bart 
printers,  bookbinders,  opticians,  but 
ers.  linotypists.  tailors,  seamstresses, 
ophoteterers.     Of  Oils  total.  33.600 
domestics  such  as  waiters,  kitchen 
gardeners,   bakers,   and   cooks.     All 
these  are  in  short  supply  in  this 
try      Tailors  and  seamstresses  numi 
22.800 

Clerks,     txwkkeepers.    stenograph* 
oflloe  managers,  interpreters,  and  typl 
make  a  total  of  41.400  workers  who 
readily  be  absorbed  in  the  world  li 
market. 

Doctors,  nurres,  dietitians,  and  vi 
inarians  represent  11.700  displaced 
sons.    Their  skills  are  in  enormous 
mand  everywhere. 

Construction    workers    ranging    fi 
bricklayers  to  electricians  number  2^ 
skilled  artisans  who  are  needed  hei 
elsewhere. 

Mechanics,    radiomai.    seamen, 
drivers  account  for  a  further  37.800 
ilgaes  available  for  immigration, 
feasianals.   including    clergymen. 
necrs,   and    teachers,   represent    23J 
persons,  while  artists  and  writers 
another  4.230. 

Factory  skills  are  available  In  9.1' 
cent  of  the  displaced  persons.  Sei 
thoitsand  seven  hundred  are  trained 
metal  work.  17.960  in  processing 
ore  refining.  8300  in  factory-lal 
Jobs.  These  skills  are  specially  nt 
here  and  elsewhere. 

Inexperienced  workers  among  the 
placed  peraona  come  to  only  4.4 
of  the  total,  half  of  whom  are  studc 

United  States  taxpayers  are  now 
Ing  out  8130.000>I0  a  year  to  mahit 
550.00C   refugees  in  Europe.     Of 
about  400  000  are  in  camps.    The  cc 


year  ahead  is  to  be 
but  the  hundreds 
laced  persons  remain 
to  remain,  a  burden 
untn  their  fate  b 

^tion  of  this  painful 
tton   bill   was  Intro- 
It  proposes  to  bring 
100.060  of  these 

fear  for  4  years, 
irnatlves  if  we  do  not 

States  could  con- 
ilte  time  to  support 
ips.  This  could  be 
ry  high  cost  to  the 
and  at  the  continu- 
the  men.  women. and 
[these  camps  through 

laoed  persons  could 

an   already   over- 

jrished  Germany. 

be  forcibly  repatri- 

j  countries  where  they 

(severe   political    and 

iwllh  the  result  that 

slave  laborers  or  be 

a  radically  changed 
imigratioo   into   tiie 
the  great  organixed 
^8    of    this    cotmtry. 
often  been  opposed 
iteration  bars,  even  a 
{ly  in  favor  of  per- 
displaeed   persons 
tratton  biU.  to  enter 
include  the  Amer- 
ilwr.  the  Congress  of 
lions,  the  United  An- 
il Workers  Intema- 
Clothing  Workers 
iational  Ladles  Gar- 
)n.  Marine  and  Shlp- 
>f  America,  Bit>ther- 
rk.s.  National  Worn- 
League,   and    many 

^us  groups  supporting 
ced  persons  to  the 
re  are  the  American 
imittee.  the  Aroeri- 
ciation.  Council  for 
the    Congregational 
mgehcal  and  Re- 
Ion  on  Christian 
era]     Council     of 
1  in  America.  General 
[Baptis'    Convention, 
idl  of  North  Amer- 
ird  of  the  Y.  M. 
^ollc  Rural  Ufe  Con- 
Itholic  Welfare  Con- 
Lutheran     Council. 
U.  S.  A..  Division 
Id  Education.  Prot- 
lurch.  General  Con- 
thodox  Greek  Cath- 
Amexlca,  Southern 
Synagogue  Council 
in  Service  Commit- 
najogue  of  Amer- 
for   International 
Churches. 
400.000    displaced 
States  is  also  fa- 
women's  groups: 
ion     of     University 
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Women,  Catholic  Daughters  of  America, 
Hadassah,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  YWCA.  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods, United  Council  of  Church  Women. 
Women's  Action  Committee  for  Lasting 
Peace,  Women's  American  ORT.  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Women's  Division  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
(United  States  section),  as  well  as  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  following  social,  civic,  and  welfare 
groups  have  also  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  admission  of  400.000  displaced 
persons  to  this  country:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations,  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Judaism,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  American  Jewish 
Committee,  American  Jewish  Congress, 
American  Lithuanian  Council,  B'nal 
B'rith,  Federation  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  Descent. 
Lithuanian  Alliance  of  America,  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy,  Polish-American  Congress,  Polish 
National  Alliance,  Russian-American 
Union  for  Protection  and  Aid  to  Rus- 
sians Out-slde  Russia,  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee.  The  Self-Help  of 
Emigres  from  Central  Europe,  Inc. 

Among  veterans'  groups  the  following 
favor  the  entry  of  displaced  persons  into 
this  country:  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. Catholic  War  Veterans.  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  National  Conference  of 
Union  Labor  Legionnaires,  National 
Council  of  American  Veteran  Organiza- 
tions. 

It  will  ht  seen  from  the  foregomg  list 
that  organized  labor,  the  church  bodies 
of  the  United  States,  farm  opinion  as 
represented  by  the  American  Parm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  women's  groups  repre- 
senting all  shades  of  opinion,  and  dozens 
of  social,  civic,  and  welfare  bodies  favor 
the  entry  of  displaced  persons  into  this 
country  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Stratton  bill. 

The  principal  organizations  opposing 
the  bill  are  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  American  Le- 
gion. On  behalf  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. National  Commander  Paul  H.  Grif- 
fith, in  an  address  on  June  12, 1947,  made 
the  following  statements: 

Countless  numt>ers  of  illegal  immigrants 
are  entering  the  country  dally,  that  for  every 
legal  immigrant  there  are  at  least  10  illegal 
immigrants. 

Proof  of  this  charge  seems  to  be  en- 
jtlrely  lacking. 

Immigrants  would  build  up  a  fifth  column 
in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  they  would  be  repre- 
sentatives and  proponents  of  commu- 
nism. It  is  hard  to  reconcile  such  a 
charge  with  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
soiu-ces  of  friction  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Britain  and  the  United 
States  Is  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
demanding  that  the  displaced  persons  be 
repatriated   to   the   countries   of   their 
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origin;  that  Is,  that  they  should  be  placed 
again  under  the  domination  either  of 
Russia  Itself,  as  in  the  case  of  Ukrain- 
ian displaced  persons,  or  imder  the  dom- 
ination of  Russian  satellite  countries, 
such  as  Poland  or  the  Balkan  States. 
The  fact  that  displaced  persons  refuse 
to  return  to  the  countries  of  their  origin 
would  seem  strong  proof  of  their  desire 
to  resist  communism  and  all  Its  works. 

Commander  Griffith  also  made  the 
claim  that  Immigration  to  this  country 
would  mean  Increased  competition  with 
our  citizens  for  jobs.  This  charge  is  al- 
most as  ancient  and  as  trite  as  immi- 
gration itself.  It  was  made  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  our  population 
was  small  and  the  United  States  was  a 
rapidly  developing  country,  and  we  had 
to  import  millions  of  people  in  order  to 
build  it  up.  But  if  proof  were  needed  of 
the  fallaciousness  of  Commander  Grif- 
fith's charge,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized labor  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  to  admit  these  400,000  displaced 
persons  into  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  previous  to  the  First  World 
War,  labor  groups  were  the  traditional 
opponents  of  unrestricted  Immigration 
because  they  believed  that  immigrants 
tended  to  lower  wages.  Trade-union 
groups  had  for  decades  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  quota  laws  urged  restric- 
tion of  immigration.  As  long  ago  as 
1837,  during  the  depression  of  that  year, 
labor  protested  against  the  so-called 
dimiping  of  Irish  immigrants,  and  in 
1868  the  National  Labor  Union  took  the 
strong  stand  against  immigration.  It  is 
also  true  that  during  certain  periods  in 
our  history  employers  would  find  in  un- 
restricted immigration  a  weapon  against 
unions  and  tried  to  play  off  one  immi- 
grant group  against  the  other,  but  union- 
ization of  the  immigrant  has  tended  to 
destroy  this  weapon  In  the  hands  of  the 
employer,  while  signal  success  of  the  for- 
eign-born in  unionization  have  long 
since  withdrawn  them  from  the  disfavor 
of  the  worker  class. 

The  attitude  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  was  clearly  set  forih 
by  Its  representative,  Mr.  Leo  Goodman, 
at  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization;  House  of 
Representatives,  March  20,  1946.  He 
said: 

Naturally,  a  labor  organization  represent- 
ing 6,000,000  American  workers  woxild  not  be 
inclined  to  support  measures  which  woxild 
threaten  the  Job  security  of  its  own  member- 
ship. However,  the  CIO  realizes,  from  past 
experience,  that  immigration  is  automati- 
cally checked  In  periods  of  unemployment 
while  it  rises  In  periods  of  prosperity;  tliat 
in  the  past  immigrants  have  contributed  in 
izmumerable  ways  to  the  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  this  coimtry;  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  immigrants  are  not  potential  Job 
seekers,  being  women  and  children;  that  new 
blood  in  industry,  agriculture,  business,  and 
the  professions  enriches  our  national  life; 
and  tliat  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
thought  on  this  subject  opposes  arbitrary, 
prejudiced,  and  superficial  legislation  to 
cm-tail  inunigratlon  into  the  United  States. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
takes  a  similar  stand.  Mr.  Lewis  Hines, 
representative  of  tills  organization  at  the 
hearings,  said: 

Most  of  our  citizens  desire  that  the  United 
States  set  an  example  for  other  nations  by 


continuing  to  offer  succor  and  a  haven  to  the 
oppressed  and  displaced  persons  uprooted  ■• 
a  result  of  the  war.  Our  nation  has  a  larg« 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  peaceful  world.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  therefore,  feels  that  we 
should  maintain  our  present  Immigration 
quotas  as  an  Indication  to  the  world  that  we 
Intend  to  remain  an  active  participant  In 
world  affairs,  believing  that  to  do  otherwise, 
and  especially  to  reduce  our  immigration 
quotas,  would  indicate  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
The  United  States  as  a  leading  world  power 
mtist  continue  Its  tradition  of  humanltarlan- 
Ism  toward  the  displaced  people  of  the  world. 

It  has  also  been  charged  by  opponents 
of  the  Stratton  bill  that  refugees  to  the 
United  States  might  become  public 
charges.  This  cannot  possibly  happen, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  thousands  of 
the  displaced  persons  have  relatives  who 
are  American  citizens  and  who  have  an- 
nounced their  eager  willingness  to  post 
bonds  or  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  immigrants  will  not  be- 
come public  charges.  Similarly,  various 
Interested  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
those  who  have  no  relatives  here  will 
not  become  public  charges. 
_It  is  also  said  that  immigrants  would 
increase  our  housing  difficulties,  but  this 
charge,  too,  cannot  bear  examination, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  might  enter  the  United 
States  imder  the  Stratton  bill  is  limited 
and  their  relatives  or  friends  are  pre- 
pared to  share  their  housing  with  them. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
save  the  United  States  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  now  being  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  displaced  persons.  Per- 
sons admitted  have  usable  skills,  which 
would  make  them  productive  here,  add 
to  our  production  of  wealth,  and  increase 
the  number  of  consumers.  They  will 
bring  us,  fortunately,  an  added  incre- 
ment of  population.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  that  the  United  States  is 
now  entering  upon  a  period  of  declining 
growth  of  population,  and  is  faced  with 
a  relatively  static  stage  of  population 
increase  in  the  present  century.  A  char- 
acteristic of  a  static  population  is  that 
old  people  tend  to  increase  disprojwr- 
tionately  to  the  number  of  young  people. 
The  result  Is  that  there  are  fewer  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  in  the  country, 
while  a  greater  burden  is  cast  upon  the 
young— or  the  public — to  support  the 
older  people  who  have  passed  their  in- 
dustrial prime.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
students  of  population  estimate  that  in 
1970 — ^less  than  25  years  from  now — So- 
viet Russia  will  have  34.000,000  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  31,  a  prime 
age  for  industrial  as  well  as  military 
uses.  The  United  States,  at  the  same 
time,  will  have  between  ten  to  twelve 
million  men  of  these  ages,  and  we  shall 
be  outnimibered  in  this  vital  age  group 
by  almost  three  to  one.  It  is  not  sug- 
gested that  the  admission  of  400.000  dis- 
placed persons  could  remedy  this  dis- 
parity, but  they  would  certainly  help  in 
some  measure  to  close  the  gap. 

But  even  If  all  of  these  persons  should 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  their 
numbers  would  fall  far  short  of  those 
who  would  have  come  here  tmder  our 
quota  laws  had  not  the  depression  and 
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the  war  almo  ;t  completely  shut  off  Immi- 
gration. Sirce  the  last  change  in  our 
quota  systeni  in  1929.  our  immigration 
policy  has  called  for  an  annual  quota 
immigration  of  154.000  people  per  year. 
Actually  oui  quota  Immigration  since 
1929  has  ave  raged  but  40.000  people  per 
year.  If  401,000  people  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  4  years  under  the  Stratton 
bill,  that  fifure  would  constitute  less 
than  half  of  he  quota  numbers  that  went 
unused  duriig  the  war  years,  and  less 
than  17  perient  of  the  quota  numbers 
that  have  g  >ne  unused  since  1929. 

It  1«  evicent  that  upon  grounds  of 
tconomy.  th  ?  usefulness  of  skilled  work- 
en  who  mig  U  come  here,  and  the  future 
of  ow  popu  ation.  that  the  admission  of 
displaced  p<  rsons  to  this  country  would 
benefit  the  Jnlted  States.  But  It  Is  not 
upon  these  [rounds  alone  that  we  must 
act.    There  are  higher  considerations. 

The  Unite  d  States  has  strongly  resisted 
Rus.slan  effc  rts  to  compel  displaced  per- 
sons to  ret  im  to  the  country  of  their 
origin:  whii;h  la  another  way  of  saying 
that  they  n  ust  come  under  Russian  in- 
fluence.    T  lis  we  have  refused  to  per- 
mit.    DIspliced  persons  are  victims  of 
the  Na2l  terror,  driven  from  their  homes 
by   the   march   of   the  German   Army. 
They  do  no   want  to  go  back  to  Commu- 
nist-domin;  ited   countries,   and   in   this 
stand  the    Jnited  States  has  supported 
them.    Are  we  now  to  say  that  while  we 
will  not  permit  Russia  to  take  hold  of 
them,  we  <urselves  will  not  take  them 
in.  but  will  jermit  them  slowly  to  rot  and 
degenerate    in    concentration    camps? 
The  Russitns  offer  them  slavery.     We 
offer  them,  as  matters  now  stand,  life  on 
the  dole,      ^om  the  point  of  view  of  the 
displaced  i  ersons.  and  the  point  of  view 
of  all  the  \  orld  that  is  watching  us.  can 
it  be  said    hat  our  actions  are  as  noble 
as  our  pret  ?nsions.  or  that  the  choice  we 
offer  to  the  refugees  is  much  more  allur- 
ing than  tl  le  grim  prospect  offered  them 
by  the  Rus;  ians''    Is  this  the  utmost  that 
generous   iimerica    can   do   by    way   of 
generosity'     Is  this  all  that  democratic 
America  cin   do  for  men   and  women 
who  stoutl:   resist  communism?    Is  there 
no    place    in    the    vast,    compassionate 
bosom  of  t  lis  continent  for  a  handful  of 
people  who  stand  on  the  brink  of  spiritual 
and  physical  death? 

Shall  w ;  continue  to  hold  ourselves 
up  as  chan  ipions  of  the  democratic  ideal, 
and  fail  td  live  up  to  its  requirements? 
While  we  are  talking  about  admitting 
displaced  jersons.  Great  Britain  is  ad- 
mitting th  ?m.  They  are  at  present  mi- 
grating ir  to  England  at  the  rate  of 
4.000  a  week.  This  is  in  addition  to 
120.000  Poles  settling  in  Britain  as  the 
Polish  army  is  disbanded.  It  does  not 
include  th;  100.000  Estonians.  Latvians 
and  Lithuinians  which  the  Ecumenical 
Refugee  Commission,  acting  for  British 
churches,  s  planning  to  bring  in  during 
the  year  b<  ginning  September  1.  France 
and  Belgiv  m  are  taking  their  share,  and 
a  numt)er  af  displaced  persons  are  going 
to  Latin-i  .merica.  but  the  migration  to 
England  i;  on  a  larger  scale.  England, 
let  us  reii  ember,  is  living  on  strict  ra- 
tions, and  its  housing  shortage  is  much 
greater  tl:an  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  English  people  evidently  do  not 
see  their   ;>resent  or  future  menaced  by 


the  admission  of  displaced  persons.  The 
British  action  and  the  action  of  other 
countries  in  this  case  ought  to  be  the 
definitive  answer  to  tho-^e  who  say  that 
the  whole  burden  of  settling  displaced 
persons  will  fall  upon  us. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  with  in- 
finite resret  that  I  register  the  fact  that 
consideration  will  not  be  given  to  the 
use  of  what  can  be  called  deficit  or 
unused  quota  numbers  to  bring  this 
group  of  people  to  this  country  whose 
eyes  cannot  help  but  turn  to  this  land 
at  whose  eastern  harbor  stands  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 


Uootcessary  Quorum  Calls — A  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Conititution 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VBtMOWT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Fndajr.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  my  statement  with^ 
respect    to    the    Hou.se    joint    resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution,  as  writ- 
ten,   makes    it    imperative    and    neces- 
sary that  a  majority  oi  the  Members  be 
present  in  the  House  or  Senate  in  order 
to  transact  business,  from  which  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  all  of  us  who 
are  bu.sy  in  our  ofBces,  or  in  committee, 
should  surrender  to  the  whim  and  caprice  I 
of  any  one  Member  who  raises  the  point 
of  no  quorum  to  call  us  to  the  floor  to 
hear  him  ta'.k  about  some  matter  con- 
cerning which  we  are  all  ready  to  vote 
our  convictions.    We  do  not  need  to  hear 
the  Member  talk  unless  we  wish  so  to  do 
or  unless  there  is  business  to  transact. 

The  arbitrary  right  of  one  Member  to 
interrupt  the  real  business  of  all  Members  I 
in  order  to  have  them  present  at  a  quo- 
rum call  simply  to  hear  him  talk,  is  a 
nuisance,  a  waste  of  time,  and  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  That  is  not  the  in- 1 
tent  of  the  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  drew 
an  instrument  which  is  susceptible  of 
amendment.  They  intended  it  so.  My 
proposed  amendment  may  need  revision 
or  amendment  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  but  something  should  be  and 
must  be  done  to  at>olish  unnecessary  quo- 
rum calls  which  are  a  fraud  on  the  pub- 
lic such  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion never  contemplated  could  be  per-| 
petrated  under  the  language  or  the  pro-] 
visions  of  the  Constitution  as  drawn. 

Af  y  proposed  amendment  conserves  all  | 
fundamental  rights,  violates  no  preroira- 
tlves.  carries  out  the  intention  of   th< 
founders,   and    protects    the    rights 
minorities. 

As  I  said  in  the  House  on  April  5.  1946, 
I  again  point  out  that — 
In   the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  we  wa 
time  In  the  amount  of  46  days  of  &  he 

each  answerlnn  quorum  call*,  many  of  wl 
wtn  made  under  a  const ttutlonai  flgbt 
talM  the  pout  of  order  of  no  quorum. 
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of  man,  borrowing  from  the  highest  In  re- 
ligion. To  me,  personally.  I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  here  among  you  today,  l>e- 
causel  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  urgency  to  all  of  us — as  indi- 
viduals and  members  of  our  community.  I 
refer  to  the  plight  of  the  1.500,000  surviving 
Jews  of  Europe,  and  I  know  it  is  close  to  all 
our  hearts. 

No  one  who  reads  the  newspapers,  listens 
to  the  radio,  or  shows  any  concern  in  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  world  can  be  blind  or  deaf 
to  the  tragic  facts  of  their  situation.  Nor 
can  anyone  be  unmindful  of  the  awful  sig- 
nificance of  the  word  "surviving,"  as  applied 
to  them. 

A  little  while  ago  these  Jews  of  Burope 
numbered  7.SO0.0OO.  They  were  peaceful,  use- 
ful citizens  ot  Oennany,  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania. Hungary.  Poland,  and  other  countries, 
honored  by  the  world  for  their  great  con- 
tributions to  the  iplrltual  life,  the  culture, 
and  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Then  came 
the  black  doctrine  of  hate  and  intolerance, 
the  lust  for  power,  that  singled  out  this 
religious  minority  for  extermination,  and  in 
doing  so  shadowed  in  grief  every  fireside  in 
the  world.  Six  millions  were  eliminated  by 
the  most  savage  deeds  in  the  history  of 
civilization 

By  their  very  plight,  by  their  aorrow  and 
suffering,  the  1.500.000  surviving  Jews  sym- 
bolise the  whole  fight  for  freedom  all  of  us 
profess  to  feel  with  such  Intensity  and  de- 
termination. They  represent  us  all.  Indeed, 
in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  tis  belong  to 
minorities  In  the  last  analysis,  and  every  drop 
of  blood  shed  in  behalf  of  one  minority  is 
in  the  name  of  freedom  for  all. 

As  uaglc  as  any  part  of  the  tragic  story 
is  the  fact  that  2  years  ago  the  day  of  libera- 
tion dawned  for  these  unfortunate  people 
abroad. 

When  the  black  evil  of  Hltlerlsm  was  at 
last  struck  down,  these  survivors — represent- 
ing only  one-fifth  of  the  prewar  Jewish  pop- 
ulation— saw  the  beginning  of  their  salva- 
tion. They  had  a  right  to  haU  that  day  as 
aaaanlng  the  end  of  hunger,  hopelessness,  and 
despair — the  end  of  torture  and  persecution. 
Men  of  every  creed,  nationality,  and  color, 
cherishing  liberty,  had  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  preserving  the  dignity  of  man,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Individual  hvunan  being.  Mil- 
Uoos  had  died  in  this  cause,  always  the 
greatest  in  the  upward  struggle  of  mankind. 

But  we  know  now  that  these  oppressed 
people  in  Europe  were  cherishing  an  empty 
dream.  For  most  of  them,  starvation,  home- 
lessness,  and  persecution  continued.  They 
were  driven  from  country  to  country.  Their 
morale  was  worn  down  by  more  tragic  wan- 
dering, by  hopes  lifted  and  then  dashed  down, 
by  unbelievable  bungling  and  unkept  prom- 
ises. 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  many 
respects  in  a  plight  as  bad  as  that  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender.  Instead  of  85.000  there  are 
now  250,000  Jews  in  camps  for  displaced  per- 
sons in  Oennany  and  Austria — driven  there 
by  fear,  famine,  and  homelessness  and  by  the 
hope  that  some  day,  somehow,  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  the  United  States,  Palestine, 
or  some  other  haven. 

But,  whereas  a  year  ago  there  was  hope  for 
effective  official  solution  to  this  problenj,  the 
■ttttatlon  now  is  a  bleak  one.  UNRRA  has 
been  terminated  and  its  successor,  tlie  Inter- 
national  Refugee  Organization,  Is  obviously 
Inadeqtiate.  On  both  the  international  and 
national  levels  the  story  is  the  same.  At 
kome.  we  have  failed  to  follow  through  with 
Icflslation  that  might  have  helped.  The 
world  at  large  has  tvirned  from  its  triumph 
over  evil  to  quarrel  over  new  Issues. 

And  these  survlTing  victims,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  dead  and  the  dead  of  all  other  creeds, 
are  aU  but  forgotten — but  not  entirely  for- 
gotten because  we  in  free  America  will  not 
have  it  so. 

I  wish  It  could  be  possible  never  to  refer  to 
any  minority  by  name.    But  as  long  as  we 


must  talk  of  the  plight  of  the  Jews,  why 
should  we  not  speak  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  progress  of  man 
from  the  beginning  of  time?  All  of  us  Chris- 
tians owe  them  a  great  debt. 

Perhaps  their  greatest  gift  has  been  made 
to  the  philosophy  and  depth  and  sincerity 
of  religion  in  general.  Our  spiritual  life 
most  certainly  has  been  enriched  by  them. 
They  also  have  played  a  great  part  in  devel- 
oping the  kindred  ideal  of  democracy  and 
our  own  American  history  is  filled  witli  their 
fighting  deeds  and  wise  counsels.  In  the 
annals  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries, 
philanthropy  and  statesmanship,  their  work 
has  made  an  eternal  mark.  In  every  ••xperl- 
ence  of  our  daily  lives,  we  find  som<}  boon 
that  grows  out  of  their  genius.  Names  like 
Disraeli.  Ilnsteln.  Haym  Salomon,  Brandeis, 
are  Immortal.  In  our  land  many  Illustrious 
family  namfs  symbolise  public  service  and 
humanitarian  endeavor.  As  far  back  as  the 
revolution,  men  of  the  Jewish  faith.  like 
Salomon,  were  helping  to  fashion  th<i  great 
system  of  freedom  for  the  individual  which 
is  now  the  one  hope  of  the  world  and  which 
lies  behind  the  Marshall  plan  as  our  retort 
to  totalitarianism. 

As  much  as  any  other  group,  the  Jewish 
people  help  to  shape  our  thoughu,  make  our 
laws  and,  above  all,  sing  our  songs.  Ttirough 
the  entertainment  world,  the  inspired  cre- 
atlveness  so  necessary  to  lift  up  our  visions 
comes  to  us  from  a  galaxy  of  great  Jewish 
names. 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  the  entertain- 
ment industry  at  this  point.  We  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  belonging  to  an  industry 
that  provides  relaxation  and  information,  but 
never  for  a  moment  forgets  that  in  minister- 
ing to  the  masses  It  bears  a  great  humanitar- 
ian responsibility  as  well. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  motion-picture 
people  have  ever  or  ever  will  fall  to  respond 
to  a  worthy  call  from  those  in  distreas — 
always  with  never  the  slightest  question  as 
to  race,  creed,  or  color.  And  I  believe  as 
firmly  that  the  motion  picture  itself  is  the 
greatest  single  medium  for  showing  all  men 
how  free  men  can  live. 

Now  we  of  our  industry  turn  to  the  plight 
of  the  Jews.  In  my  own  travels,  I  saw  for 
myself  the  stark,  ironic  tragedy  of  the  p«ople 
who  were  the  first  to  suffer,  the  first  to  die, 
and  the  last  to  be  remembered. 

And.  particularly,  in  my  native  Greece  and 
In  Palestine,  I  fully  appreciated  for  the  first 
time  the  tremendotis  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  agencies.  When 
I  came  home.  I  told  everyone  about  the 
tragic  things  I  saw  and  I  urged  upon  my 
non-Jewish  friends  that  they  must  piu^ici- 
pate  in  the  work  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  problem  for  all  hu- 
manity and  calls  to  the  conscience  of  the 
civUlzed  world  for  solution. 

Men  of  good  will  must  band  together  to 
meet  this  great  human  need. 

I  know  many  of  us  here  already  have  made 
generous  personal  contributions  or  will  do 
so.  But  I  believe  that  the  corporation  we 
represent  owes  the  same  kind  of  an  obliga- 
tion we  feel  as  individuals  and  I  believe  that 
every  one  of  us  should  present  to  ouir  board 
of  directors  the  case  for  the  Christian  com- 
mittee, of  which  Thomas  J.  Watson  Is  :hair- 
man,  of  the  appeal  at  the  very  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  I  am  confident  that  our  di- 
rectors, representing  a  wide  cross  section  of 
the  conununity.  will  respond  with  gener- 
osity and  sympathy.  I  vnmt  to  appeal  to 
you  as  strongly  as  I  know  how  to  ust!  your 
influence  with  your  corporations,  and  you 
do  have  very  great  Influence,  so  that  we  may 
raise  our  share  of  the  $170,000,000  sought  by 
UJA  for  this  life-saving  work.  I  know  you 
wUl  do  that. 

Remember  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy  in 
this  great  land  of  ours.  Reirember  thv.  won- 
derful good  fortune  the  Almighty  hiis  be- 
stowed upon  us,  the  unparalleled  fr<>edom 
and  plenty  we  enjoy.    Remember  that  we 


have  an  untold  opportunity  to  share  a  little 
of  our  bounty  with  those  who  suffer,  to 
spread  a  little  happiness  where  there  is  stark 
despair.  Do  not  forget  that  a  Uttle  effort  on 
our  part  can  be  a  benediction  to  the  tired 
masses  of  our  fellow  men  who  have  suffered 
so  much  and  want  only  their  birthright — 
freedom  and  security,  and  the  privilege  of 
walking  upright  as  self-respecting  citizens  of 
a  democratic  world.  We  must  not  take  our 
freedom  and  security  for  granted  and  we 
must  understand  how  precious  these  gifts 
are  to  those  who  do  not  have  them.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  ask  that  you  do 
not  fail  them. 

At  this  luncheon  at  which  Mr.  Skouras 
spoke.  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
lashed  out  against  the  bigoted  and  self- 
ish groups  who  would  restrain  Uncle  Sam 
from  oflerlng  a  haven  to  DP's  seeking 
entry  to  these  shores.  He  said  "America 
is  a  Nation  of  immigrants,  a  Nation  of 
minorities"  and  that  immigrant-pioneers 
were  the  ones  who  had  created  the  wealth 
of  America,  and  through  their  amalga- 
mated genius  established  a  Nation  that 
led  the  rest  of  the  world  In  achievement. 
He  reminded  his  audience  that  he  has 
advocated  that  at  least  100  000  Nazi  vic- 
tims be  admitted  to  America  each  year, 
for  at  least  4  years.  He  declared.  "Un- 
less governments  do  assist  in  this  great 
crusade,  our  children  and  their  children 
will  suffer  by  reason  of  their  neglect" 

Barney  Balaban,  chairman  of  the  in- 
dustry drive,  spoke  briefly  on  the  sacri- 
fices that  must  be  made  to  help  those  who 
could  no  longer  expect  aid  from  UNRRA 
since  it  no  longer  functions,  or  from  IRO, 
Its  successor,  since  It  has  not  yet  begun 
to  function. 

Norman  Lourie.  Paramount  News  rep- 
resentative in  Palestine,  and  independent 
film  producer,  revealed  the  bitter  dilem- 
ma in  which  the  moderate  element  of 
his  co-religionists  find  themselves  when 
they  see  how  promises  have  been  broken, 
and  they  find  themselves  without  re- 
course. 

Edward  M.  Warburg,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  an  affili- 
ated agency  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal, 
described  the  growing  distrust  of  the 
DP's  toward  the  unfulfilled  promises 
of  the  United  Nations.  Only  private 
agencies  like  the  UJA  separate  these  be- 
trayed people  from  starvation,  Warburg 
said. 

Mr.  Harry  Brandt,  an  indefatigable 
worker  for  UJA,  was  also  present. 
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Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House  there 
was  some  discussion  as  to  the  necessity, 
desirability  and  possible  effect  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  foreign  relief  bill  which 
provided  for  supervision  by  United  States 
authorities.  Upon  this  general  subject 
I  Include  a  newspaper  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  limes-Herald 
for  July  18,  1947: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  without 


of  a  day  or  night,  no  doubt, 
tful  person  is  giving  most 
to  the  subject  which  we 
highest  importance  to  our 
peace, 
not  to  have  another  war. 
is  how  to  avoid  It. 
expect  bickering  and  strife 
e  to  a   world  or  intema- 
that  may  or  can  lend  itself 
lasting  peace.    It  doesn't 
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program  of  impressing  our 
ess.  with  heralding  a  prep- 
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The  presentation  of  truth. 
of  others  in  the  ways  of 
will,  a  disposition  to  tol- 
Irm  stand   for  the   right,  a 
tude  in  this  stand,  will  more 
friendly  relations.    Friends 
therefore  we  should  culti- 
.    We  are  strong,  we  will 
„„.  but  we  should  remember 
sVength  should  lead  us  to  a 
.  for  the  weak.    We  hope  we 
are  morally  and  spiritually 

hen.  with  greater  assurance. 

that  this  strength  is  to  be 

every  nation  and  among  all 

Rule.  "Do  unto  others  as 
have  them  do  unto  you,"  Is 
character  and  ought  to  be 
people. 

ideal  that  will,  above  every 
tend  to  abolish  ill  will,  pre- 
and  bring  ];>eace. 
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of  our  military  strength  for 
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In  humility  retaining  it  as 
than  a  guaranty  just  till  the 
we  hope  to  perfect  a  sounder 
foundation  for  lasting  peace. 
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In  our  present  attitudes  we  seem  to  be 
groping.  We  cannot  count  in  plural  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  days 
we  fought  side  by  side  with  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  in  a  death  struggle  to  save 
ourselves  and  the  world  from  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  slavery  to  the 
German  Nazi  forces,  saying  Uttle  just 
now  about  Japan  and  the  German  sat- 
tellites  that  engaged  as  partners  in  their 
dastardly  undertaking. 

And  yet.  now.  we  hear  no  expressed  fear 
of  a  Nazi  German  repetition  of  these  at- 
tempts, nor  a  future  alliance  as  that 
known  recently  as  the  Central  Powers. 
All  we  hear  is  Communist.  Communist; 
something  to  scare,  excite,  prejudice. 

A  committee  of  reUrMe  persons  finds 
and  certifies:  "That  a  Nazi  network  in 
Germany  gets  stronger."    This  interna- 
tional committee  for  the  study  of  Eu- 
ropean questions  charges  that  a  Nazi  net- 
work in  Germany,  "whase  strength   is 
Increasing   more   and   more  each  week 
and  each  month.  Is  laying  the  ground- 
work to  recapture  power  through  con- 
trol of  Allied  fostered  democratic  msUtu- 
tions.'*    The  committee,  which  mcludea 
many  outstanding  BritLsh.  French.  Dan- 
ish, and  Dutch  leaders,  reports  that  this 
network    is    composed    of    former    Nazi 
leaders,  important  ones,  of  the  former 
wehrmacht.  a  fairly  important  number 
of  former  Nad  coUftborationLsts.  who  took 
refuge  in  Gennaajr  after  her  defeat,  of- 
ficers, and  noncommissioned  oCBcers  of 
wehrmacht.  a  fairly  important  number 
of  those  liberated  July  3.  194«.  in  the 
general    amnesty    granted    by    United 
States  Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay. 

According  to  this  report,  this  Nazi  or- 
ganization has  a  plan,  a  campaign  of 
action,  contemplating,  first,  wehrmacht 
naziflcation:  second,  spying  on  Germans 
in  their  political  and  private  life  to  main- 
tain the  nationalistic  Nazi  spirit;  and, 
third,  to  cause  disorder  to  increase  difB- 
culties  of  Allied  Powers  administration. 
thus  to  insure,  more  and  more,  control  in 
the  Germans  themselves.  Of  course, 
thereby  to  build  the  Nazi  power  and  con- 
trol for  another  war. 

Maybe  our  complacency  toward   this 
situation  frightens  Russia.     Passibly.  or 
probably,  they  see.  not  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture, the  re-establishing  of  Germany,  not 
only  economically,  but  militarily  as  well; 
and  set?  this  as  a  great  threat  to  their 
own  existence.    It  is  just  pa«;sible  they 
fear   an    international   cartelization   to 
which  they  are  not  an  admitted  part, 
controlling  coal  and  iron  and  steel,  and 
materials  of  every  character,  with  Ger- 
many. Nazi  Germany,  the  beneficiary  m 
a  large  degree.    Maybe  they  know  of  this, , 
and  remember  how  Germany  marched! 
against    Russia,  through   some   of   th« 
countries,  now  called  Rus.«;ian  satellites; 
and  that  on  account  of  that  fear  they 
have  not  cooperated  with  us.  Britain,  and 
Prance  in  a  program,  which  we  believe  in 
with  honesty,  but  which  they  fear  on  ac- 
count of  an  apparent  program  of  N  izl 
Germany  to  control,  in   that   area,   all 
minerals  and  metals,  adequate  to  fortify 
them  for  a  third  war.    There  is  danger 
of  this. 

The  Nasi  influence  became  very  power-J 
ful  when  it  was  able  to  develop  the  mc 
powerlul  war  machine  the  world  had  ei 
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vlnce  anyone  of  our  belief  in  this  power, 
while  we.  by  our  action,  lay  greatest 
stress  on  preparations  to  kill.  And  we 
can  convince  no  one  of  our  faith  in 
democratic  government  by  supporting 
totalitarian  "egimes. 

A  practical  situation  requires  our 
maintenance  of  adequate  forces  of  de- 
fense for  a  time — one  cannot  say  how 
long — but  to  depend  on  this  permanently 
is  to  trust  a  broken  reed,  and  to  para- 
mount it  and  pyramid  it  is  likely  to  do 
no  more  than  Invite  disaster.  We 
should  not  forget,  either,  the  need  for 
economic  strength  and  seciu-ity  and 
moral  strength. 

I  can  see  no  common  sense  in  trust- 
ing to  toy  guns  in  an  atomic  age,  where 
technical  methods  of  defense  have  sup- 
planted the  outmoded  means  of  pitiable 
inability. 

The  rule  of  reason  ought  to  have  some 
place  in  our  thinking.  We  have  the 
greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  We  may 
supplement  it  as  research  and  progress 
Bay  allow.  One  of  our  highest  military 
men  has  said  that  so  far  as  the  Army 
Is  concerned  we  should  maintain  an 
army  of  reasonable  proportions,  but  de- 
vote our  energies,  too,  to  the  discovery 
and  improvement  of  methods. 

In  considering  what  Is  adequate  and 
competent,  I  remember  that  adequacy 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  sailors,  we  have,  but 
on  the  character  of  war  mechanism  we 
shall  use.  Have  we  not  learned  any- 
thing from  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  or 
Bikini? 

Do  we  hope  to  kill  communism  by  sup- 
porting Fascist  totalitarian  governments, 
or  by  rebuilding  the  military  power  of 
Germany?  I  fear  such  a  course  will  not 
reduce  communism,  but  will  tend  to  its 
growth  and  spread. 

Let  us  find  out  what  is  going  on  In 
Germany.  Let  us  see  what  is  being  rec- 
omm.ended  in  respect  to  her  military  re- 
establishment;  either  directly  or  by  In- 
direction in  the  name  of  something  else. 

The  love  of  money  is  still  the  root  of 
much  evil.  Our  Government  does  not 
want  to  bow  to  this,  but  we  should  be 
diligent  that  those  who  think  more  of 
commercial  advantages  and  considera- 
tions do  not  advise  and  lead  us. 

Let  us  look  the  situation  square  in  the 
face  and  if  we  are  traveling  the  wrong 
road,  turn  around. 


Bad  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

W  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permLssion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  trom  the 
New  York  Times  entlUed  "Bad  Medi- 
cine": 

afco  moKtrfx 

The  HouM  of  Repr«Mntmtive«  haa  passed 
a   thoruuglily   bad   bUl   in   the   name   of   a 


thoroughly  good  cause.  The  cause,  stated 
generally,  Is  a  wish  to  make  certain  that 
those  who  hold  public  <Mct  In  a  democratic 
government  actually  believe  in  the  demo- 
cratic method  and  do  their  best  to  make  It 
work  successfully.  The  present  Instnmient 
for  accomplishing  this  wholly  desirable  pur- 
pose is  a  bill  t>earlng  the  title  of  the  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Loyalty  Act  of  1947."  It  has 
been  passed  In  the  House  by  a  vote  o£  319  to 
61.  with  many  of  the  most  respectttd  con- 
servatives In  that  branch  of  Congress  pro- 
testing against  It.  to  their  credit. 

The  bill  would  create  a  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  which  would  have  power  to  rove  any- 
where and  everywhere  Into  the  business  of 
any  and  all  other  departments  and  agencies 
In  Washington,  looking,  with  the  enforced 
aid  of  the  FBI,  for  disloyal  suspects.  On 
discovering  such  a  suspect  It  would  notify 
the  person  under  investigation  in  writing  of 
Its  preliminary  finding,  together  with  a 
factual  statement  upon  which  such  finding 
is  based,  concealing  as  far  as  possible  the 
source  or  sources  of  the  information.  The 
acc\iaed,  thus  denied  his  rightful  opportunity 
to  confront  his  accuser,  would  have  15  days 
to  reply.  If  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  inquisi- 
tors— In  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
whether  there  were  reasonable  grounds  iat 
believing  that  he  had  sympathetic  associa- 
tion with  any  organization  on  a  list  to  be 
arbitrarily  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  his  own  personal  say-so  as  totali- 
tarian. Fascist,  Communist,  or  subversive — 
the  accused  would  be  dismissed  summarily 
from  Government  employment.  There  is  no 
provision  for  appeal.  There  is  no  rxght  of 
review  from  the  decision  of  this  roving  and 
omnipotent  Board.  The  accvised  would  be 
dropped,  with  the  soul-searing  finding — 
worse  for  many  than  a  priscm  sentence — 
that  he  was  disloyal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  lacks  all  of  the  safeguards  and 
protections  embodied  in  President  Truman's 
own  recent  proposal  in  the  same  field.  It 
laclu  all  the  elements  of  a  decent  respect 
for  democratic  rights  and  the  standards  of 
fair  play.  It  is  a  bad  bill.  It  should  never 
have  been  passed  by  the  House.  It  should  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window  by  the  Senate. 


National  Traffic  Safety  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TENNESSBI 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  speech  I  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  grand  awards 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  D.  C.  for  the  1946 
National  Traffic  Safety  Contest: 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen  are  here  this 
week  to  report  on  the  progress  made  through- 
out the  Nation  in  carrying  out  the  action 
program  for  preventing  trafflc  accidents  set 
up  last  year  at  the  President's  Hlghwaj  Safety 
Conference. 

It  Is  my  great  privilege  today  to  offer  to 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  city  of 
Washington  formal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of 
translating  this  action  program  Into  definite 
results. 

Connecticut  and  Washington  htve  done 
more — mueh    more — than    win    the    grand 


awards  In  the  1M«  national  trafflc  safety 
contest  for  States  and  cities,  great  .as  that 
achievement  may  be.  For  they  have  pro- 
vided the  Nation  with  definite  and  convine- 
ing  proof  that  this  action  program,  put  into 
effect,  can  and  does  bring  result*.  They  have 
proved  that  by  using  this  program  the  trafflc 
toll  can  be  cut  if  a  State  or  a  city  actually 
wants  it  cut. 

Now,  like  most  statements  of  that  sort, 
there  Is  a  catch  to  this  one.  And  the  catch 
is  that  no  State  or  city  can  reduce  its  trafflc 
toll  by  merely  wanting  to  unless  It  turns 
this  desire  into  actuality  by  plain,  old- 
fashioned  hard  work  and  elbow  grease. 

Now,  that's  not*  a  very  glamorous  or  maglo 
formula  for  achieving  trafflc  safety.  Is  It?  But 
the  ugly  truth  Is  that  there  Just  Isn't  any 
magic  formula  for  preventing  accidents — ^not 
even  through  an  action  program.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  to 
present  these  plaques  will  be  the  first  to 
agree, 

I  once  was  on  the  receiving  end  of  one  of 
these  national  grand  avrards  mjraelf — and  I 
know  only  too  well  how  we  won  it.  We  won 
It  by  work,  hard  work  and  more  hard  work. 
That  was  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  back  in  1939, 
when  I  was  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
there.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  complete  and  practical  tech- 
nical materials  that  are  now  available  In  tlie 
reports  of  the  President's  Highway  Safety 
Conference. 

We  found  out  then  that  there  was  only  one 
way  to  cut  down  the  traffic  toll — the  hard 
way.  I  mean,  to  take  the  beet  available 
technical  material  and  use  It  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage;  for  the  public  officials  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  doing  all  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  and  more;  to  keep  the 
public  fully  and  continuously  Informed  of 
our  problem  and  our  program;  to  make  xise  of 
every  possible  means  we  could  devise  to  ob- 
tain public  support  and  cooperation;  most 
of  all,  to  make  every  citizen  aware  of  bis  In- 
dividual responsibility  for  preventing  a  traffic 
accident  by  his  own  behavior  on  foot  or  be- 
hind the  wheel  of  his  car. 

I  have  been  talking  with  many  of  the  peo- 
ple attending  this  conference.  I  find  some 
encouraging  signs.  I  find  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  prevention  of  trafDc 
accidents  is  sound  and,  In  fact,  vital  fromt 
both  the  social  and  economic  viewpoint.  I 
find  a  deep  and  Increasing  Interest  in  the 
trafflc  problem,  a  sincere  desire  to  go  forward 
with  our  attack  on  the  problem. 

But  I  also  find  a  few  cases  of  plain  old 
defeatism — a  feeling  that  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  adequate  budgets,  enougb 
trained  personnel  to  do  the  Job,  and  of  ob- 
taining; public  recognition  and  cooperation 
are  Just  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

Well,  here  today  we  have  concrete  proof 
that  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome.  For 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  city  of 
Washington  have  gone  a  long  way  in  over- 
coming them. 

Take  the  case  of  Connecticut,  for  example. 
Today  it  is  receiving  an  award  which  signiflee 
that  it  has  done  the  best  Job  of  any  Stat* 
in  the  Union  in  making  its  streets  and  high- 
ways safe  for  its  citizens.  And  this  is  not  a 
new  experience  for  Connecticut — not  Just  a 
flash  in  the  pan.  For  Connecticut  won  a 
slmUar  award  in  1940  and  again  In  1944. 
Now,  I  must  admit  that  in  1942,  1943,  and 
194S  it  slipped  a  little  and  merely  won  first 
place  among  the  Eastern  States. 

Six  top  awards  in  6  years.  Does  that  sound 
like  luck?  You  bet  it  doesn't.  It  sounds 
like  the  public  officials  and  the  people  of 
Connecticut  have  made  up  th^lr  minds  that 
traffic  accidents  in  their  State  are  going  to 
be  held  down  to  a  minimum — and  that  they 
are  willing  to  pitch  in  and  do  their  share  to 
hold  them  down.  Try  to  tell  the  people  of 
Connecticut  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 


a  non/» 
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Bill  >  o. 


B.K.  1  (Mr.  Kn  TaoN).„. 


B.  R.  «M(Mr.  Cc-s-ro) 


H.  R.  47»  (Mr.  C  ambli) 


H.  R  »58  (Mr.  I  r«:B) 


B.  R.  flW  (Mr.  I TNCH) 


B.  R.  lOSO  (Mr.  pKA!rr  oT  In- 
.) 


B.  R.  1949  (Mr.  JKABaiKT) 


B.  R.  1944  (Mr. 


B.  R.lM7(Mr.  Ssarrabt).. 


B.  R.  ailW(Mr.  iritiB) 


B.  R.  :4M  (Mr. 
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are  too  big  to  be  overcome. 


Enroll  your  SUte  or  city  In  the  national 
traffic  safety  contest.  Make  up  a  complete 
factual  report  of  your  traffic  safety  activities 
on  the  blanks  provided  In  connection  with 
the  contest.  TUcii  aM.  the  National  Safety 
Council  for  an  analyA  of  your  report. 

ThU  analysU  will  show  you  clearly  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  your  traffic -safety 
program,  and  the  way  to  correct  those  weak- 
xtmam.  Also,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  Mt  what  officials  in  other  States  and  cities 
are  doing  to  solve  similar  traffic  problems. 

This  traffic  contest  and  the  follow-up  anal- 
ysis of  your  own  program  provide  a  grand 
opportunity  for  you  to  inventory  ycur  Job 
and  find  the  way  to  further  progress.  Fur- 
thermore, it  provides  a  chance  for  you  to 
help  your  fellow  officials  in  other  States  and 
cities  to  do  the  same. 

As  a  fellow  who  was  once  a  public-safety 
oOcial.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  ns- 
tlonal  traffic-safety  contest  l»  your  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  achieve  a  better  traffic-safety  pro- 
gram In  your  State  or  city.  The  contest  U 
set  up  along  practical  lines.  The  questions 
you  are  tlrnl.  the  reporu  you  submit,  and 
the  anAlfria  you  receive  have  as  their  ob- 
jective the  evaluation  of  the  tnme-mtetf 
activities  and  are  based  on  ftmdamental 
principles  of  the  action  program.  Awards 
in  the  contest  are  made  on  the  same  basis — 
pltis  the  sctual  resulu  of  your  efforU  a« 
shown  by  the  traffic  death  toll. 

The  National  Safety  Council  U  the  cor- 
relating agency  which  conducts  this  contest. 
But  the  invaluable  beneflu  to  be  gained  are 
yours  for  the  asking— if  you  contribute  your 
share. 

ThU  is  one  contest  where  you  can't  lose. 
If  your  efforts  to  win  result  in  saving  the 
life  of  one  man  or  one  woman  or  one  child 

coscMrrm  on  wats  and  mxams 
8utnm«rf  of  reported  trills  and  Te$olutioH$ 

|Koc  delsiliHl  sction  Jec  owmmitt**  cslrnilurl 


Title 


Indivitlusl 
-iai  iwynietits. 


3BAJ1HAM). 


PATTBxaoa). 


in- 


Tn  aimtail  th»  Intrmftl  Rev- 
muF  CortF  witb  resiMtct  to 
dKtrihuemn  by  personal 
hoUlinK  rumpanlM. 

Rrlating  to  the  income- t*i 
Ijiktiihlirs  of  mpnihrrs  ot 
tb»  ttmt^i  toroM  dyiat  in 
servioe. 

Te  amend  tee.  M08  (s)  ol 
thr  Internal  Revrnu<> 
Code.  (Excise  taioo  aro- 
OHUie  caebotis.) 

To  asMod  !»c.  317*  (b) 
ol  the  Iiit«vnal  Revenue 
Code.  (Relatinc  to  tlM 
drawback  on  distilled 
»pirit.<  Uir  export.) 

To  cootinue  in  eflMt  certain 
war  ssdM-tai  rales. 


To  amend  Iniemsl  Revenue 
Coile     wijh     rt\<pect     to 


Miml 


To  smend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  rvs|>cct  to 
brsDdles. 

To<unend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  with  re:ii>ect  to  tax- 
atiOD  of  distilleries. 

Provide  lor  free  uiipartaliaa 
of  sjmtbctiv  rabber  seiayi 


To  mapead  eertatai  import 
Uuesi  on  «op|>«r  until 
Mar.  31.  IVMl 


This  bill  was  desipied  to  relieve  the  individual  iiv. 
All  but  s  few  of  the  taxpayers  were  fiven  a  nda. 
percent  reduction  was  i>rovidsd  for  those  who  hai 

sn<l  over  weald  hsve  received  an  addMsaal  < ~ 

lloiue:  m  to  everride.  1.17  to  tostain.    it  v 

IW8,  «nd  anin  vetoed  July  18,  11H7.    Beose  overr* 

57  to  override.  :v>  U>  .lustAin. 

The  iHiriracie  of  the  bill  wm  to  malip  the  provisions  of  I 
of  diMribution*  by  personal  hoUlinK  mmjMni^*  cootti 
mtent  With  provisions  which  impo!»e  »  ■ii.rt.ix  on  tt 
company.    Approved  June  i^     Public  I..»w  \o  li 

The  puri»o«»  of  thiii  bill  was  to  rorrvct.  retroactively, 
tows  upon  the  death  of  a  meinl>er  of  the  armed  fo 
income  tax  that  w&s  [laid  prior  to  the  dale  of  <iesth 
July  «.  I!M7. 

The  (HiriMUM'  of  this  bill  was  to  exempt  aromatic 
il  I  iiMshs  wiihiw  hifihiilii  iTin  nn  snn  rt*'— »—  •* 
are  net  twiHirs  er  teOst  vnyantttm.    Admii 
revenue.    Paasod  Hows  Joqr  Is.  1M7. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUI  is  to  (scilitate  eiportatioa  oli 
J^^ffffA  AserelB  «r  rtwisr  eentainers)  other  than ' 
eipart  win  beasfit  sf  drsw-back.    Approved  July  1 

The  bill  continues  indeflnitely  the  wartime  tncrea.« 
provisKMis  of  the  Revenue  Aet  of  1M5  reUtinc  to  f 
and  electric-liKht  bulbs  an  rstained  in  the  bill.    Ac 
becaose  of  the  threataasd  tsrssinatian  of  these  ratsnj 
makeathoroucbitiMlyefsseise^aipnMsas.    A| 

This  bill  prooosss  five  tedmicai  amendments  to 
Itoveminf  tBeprodaetlon  of  wines.     In  zeneral  the  i 
to  compels  BMie  toverably  u>  the  Americtn  mark 
in  wine-asak^  piedBStlen.    The  bill  made  no  ( ' 
Uw  No.  M. 

Tha  bill  Is  destaned  to  Hberaliso  asisUag  piovi^  .ns  i 
bev«n«t  hrandtss.  by  permitting  thsoi.  withi  i  vrt 
wsreitoassB  prior  to  payment  of  production  and 

No.  m.  ^^  .,  .   .^     , 

This  htt  woold  relieve  stoekhoMen  and  other  I 
tasas  oa  distilled  spirits  sOMaasd  against  oiH-rators  < 
saek  persBDS  have  invested  their  fumls.    It  would  i 
upon  any  person  interested  in  the  operation  of  s  I 
distilleries  or  their  suretiea. 
Th»«  (>ill  provides  for  the  free  entry  of  .synthetjc-rubli 
mitted  free  entry  under  par.  WW  of  the  Tariit  Act  ( 
eettoMo  dtaariaktaotiMi  wWag  under  existinit  law  ' 
serieas  o^ateiBtiativo  hoadtep  in  the  ciassirtration  i 
rubber. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  slleviale  the  present  ae 
AiK.  I.  I'm,  eoppor.  eep|ie^beaijng.«>res  awl  ro« 
import  taa  li|pMiit  aaisr  ass.  *m  ot  tlw  later  i-U 
the  free  list.    Approved  Apr.  ».  IM7.    PuMk  Lav 
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Bill  No. 


B.  R.  S73  (Mr.  Kirraoa) 

B.  R.  UDl  (Mr.  KxtTnoM) 


B.  R.  3444(Mr.RBKDolNew 
York). 


H.  R.  M«2  (Mr.  Rkb  of  New 

York). 


B.  R.  3(113  (Mr.  Ekak). 


B.  R.  3810  (Mr.  Kcan)„. 


B.  R.  3818  (Mr.  KNtmoN).... 


B.  R.  mu  (Mr.  JUKiMS  of 
Oblo). 


B.  R.  MM  (Mr.  KmTTSOS).... 
B.  R.  S«r  (Mr.  QxABBABi)... 


B .  R.  4011  (Mr.  M AcKmifON). 


B.R.  4n»(Mr.RBi 
York). 


i^New 


B.  J.  Res.  57  (Mr.  CvBOi).... 


B.  ].  Res.  1»  (Mr.  KinnaoM). 


B.  J.  Res.  210  (Mr.  Kxvtsok) 


B.  R.  4gM(Mr.  KKvnoN)... 


Title 


To  smead  see.  4  of  the  Pub- 
lic UeM  Aet  of  IMl  snd 
clarify  its  aimlicatioa. 

To  ex  tend  to  Jane  30,  1940, 
period  duriac  which 
(armor  United  States  em- 
ployees may  act  as  attor- 
neys, atrents.  and  counsel 
in  prosecuting  claims 
af:ainst  the  I'nited  States. 

To  exempt  pri.^oner?  of  war 
from  income  tax  in  certain 
cases. 


To  exeapt  from  adBil.<islon 
tax  general  aduaission  to 
agricultural  fairs. 


To  amend  Infernal  Revenue 
Code  with  rwpect  to  docu- 
ment tax  OD  eorpurate 
shares. 


To  amend  sec.  Btt  of  the 
TsrtllAet. 


goeial  security  amendments, 
1947. 


To  treat  certain  predoesssor 
and  sucoesBor  railroad  cor- 
porstkNW  ss  the  same  tax- 
payer for  the  pwpoos  of 
oeftaia  provisioos  of  the 
Intemsl  Rrveirae  Code. 

To  reduce  Individoal  in- 
oome-tax  paymenif . 

To  eichide  oertahi  vendors 
d  ntmtfmfot  from  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


permft  voluntary  con- 
ioaCiiBB  to  be  used  in 


To 
tribaCMBB  to  be  used  in 
the  oiMnpWatioo  of  re- 
dueed  rates  in  cntain 
cases  with  respect  to 
Federal  L  oeni  ploy  men  t 
Tax  Act. 

To esempt  from  tax,  musical 
instruments  soid  to  reli- 
frious  and  e<lucatioDal  in- 
stttotisas  and  certain 
photographic  equipment 
and  fJun. 

To  extaad  for  It  months  the 
period  during  which  alco- 
nol  platrti:  are  pierniitted  to 
praauce  snfran  snd  sirups 
simultaneously  with  the 
jiroduction  of  alcohol. 

"tiMxiine.  estate,  snd  gitt  tax 
deduct  ions  ior  itifts  to  the 
Lnited  Nations. 


To  ext«nd  time  for  the  re- 
lease, free  of  estate  snd  jrift 
tas's,  of  eertaia  powers 
of  appointment. 


To  lenninate  eertaln  mis- 
oeUsneoas  tempoiary  rev- 
enue provisions. 


B.  R.4SC7(Mr.Kimioii) To  ratend  ttme  for  flllne 

claiau  of  credit  or  refund 
withresi<«.rt  to  war  losses. 


Summary 


This  ba  eliaainated  the  ambiguity  that  edoted  with  rwpeet  to  taxation  of  Fed«al 
than  the  FederaKiovemnMnt.    Approved  June  25.  1947.    Public  Law  116. 


by  other  JorWietiiM 


The  bUl  exteoilod  the  period  Of  ttes  daring  which  service  may  be  performed  a  certain  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  by  teehntfaiaad  prafessioaalpenoas  without  preventing  them  from  acting  as  counsel,  agent,  or  attorney 
in  prosecutiag  daias  sgamst  the  United  States  upon  terminatioD  of  such  servioe.  This  legisktiou  will  aid  tm 
Anai  eompMisa  of  the  work  of  raaefniiittion  and  work  reeeiitly  mdertaken  by  such  agencies  as  the  Exoeos 
Profiu  Tax  Council.  S.  1073  passed  the  House  in  Uea  of  H.  R.  3101.  Approved  June  14.  1947.  Public  Law 
No.  93. 

This  bill  p-nvidcs  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  taken  prisoner  of  war  whiieserving  within  spossessionofthe 
United  St.-tos  es  a  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  interned  by  the  enemy  white 
serving  as  an  employee  (governnieDtal  or  private)  within  a  possession  of  the  United  .*^tates"  shall  receive  the 
benefHs  of  5ec  551  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  even  though  his  ultimate  place  of  confinement  by  the  enemy 
wasnot  wJiblnaposseasioDofthe  United  i>tat«s.  Itremovesan  inequality  of  tax  treatment  a.s  between  idinti- 
cally  situated  taxpayers  caused  by  circumstances  over  which  the  taxiMiver  had  no  oootrol.  Passed  House  June 
ao,  1947.    Passed  Senste  July  2S,  1947. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  exempt  fhm  theadmisEions  tax  imposed  by  see.  ITWefthe  Intemsl  Revenae  Code 
amouats  paid  (oraeneraladmission^  tickets  at  the  outside  gatesofagriotkural  fain  operated  by  nonprofit  orgiMi- 


satioas  aad  wkom  pooflts  are  used  exclusively  (or  the  improvement,  maixuenaooe.  and  operatiou  of  such  agricul- 
tural fain.  It  would  not  affect  taxes  payable  opoa  admissioDS  to  amusement  or  other  eoneessioos  Inside  tse  fair 
grounds.    Passed  House  June  5, 1947. 

This  bin  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  tike  stamp  and  doeooHat  tans  oa  loaMa  of  capital 
stock  aad  bonds.  respectiveJy.  It  was  designed  to  remove  oertain  inequitips  arisiag  under  code  sees.  1801  and 
3481.  At  present,  in  some  oases,  the  tax  imposed  under  sec  1M)2  on  eapitAl  stock  issues,  once  levied,  must  be 
retmposed  upon  part  of  a  now  capital  stock  issue.  IneQuiti^  also  arise  in  mere  loiins  of  stock  made  to  accomo- 
date the  reoairemHiti  «f  timsly  delivery  in  the  asle  of  shares,  and  aLso  inequities  in  the  transJer  of  pw  law  ship 
intuests.  whete  both  ataa^i  aad  doeiuaent  taaes  may  both  be  payable  on  the  entire  partnership  capital.  The 
bai  win  permit  a  pro  rata  tax  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  interest  transferred.    Paassd  Bouse  June  23, 1947. 

Tills  WII  proposes  to  stabiliio  pioesduii  in  determining  the  value  of  foreign  currencies  In  t<?rms  of  I'nited  States 
dollars  for  custom  purfjoses.  In  recent  yearsioreipi  nations  have  set  up  systems  of  dual  or  multiple  exchanae 
rates  which  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  (or  imporU-rs  to  determiai  tke  laadid  OMt  of  titeir  merchandise. 
This  bfll  woold  (lermit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  proraulgaU  a  fixed,  ilngle  fate  witli  appropriate  safe- 
gavds.    Psssed  Uouss  Joas  »,  1947. 

This  bill  establishes  s  new  adboduJe  of  aooiai-seourity  Uxes  imposed  an  employers  and  euiployeco.  (MMing  the 
present  1-pereent  rate  (1  perosnt  te  tiie  aggregate)  for  1«4«  and  1949  and  fbrtng  a  I  i.-i-perccnt  rate  n  percent  aggre- 

Ste)  tteDagk  1887.    Ttaentftsr  the  hUIeallsfDraa-percent  rate  (4  peroent  aggregato).    It  eont  inues  untllJune 
,  lMO,tholncraasedgraaU  to  States  enaetod  in  194«  with  respect  to  old-age  asaUtaoos.    Tiu  bill  atao  continues 
OQ  a  permanent  basis  the  nresent  temporsry  authorization  (or 


on  s  permanent  bastai  the  nresent  temporsry  authorization  (or  ooagrstsiooal  aivrapriatfani  to  s  veoial  Federal 
aaompknrmoat  aoeoimt  or  esosm  aneapioymoat  esmpenrntlon  Ux  recelpU,  as  a  protection  to  the  Sute  funds. 
The  bill  passed  the  Howse  ;uae  18,  1947.    Famed  the  Senste  July  1ft,  1947,  with  aasadaMaU.    In  ronfert-noe 


the  raU  was  frozen  at  1  percent  (or  1948  and  1949;  IH  percent  tor  lUfiO  aad  1881:  and  3  persnt  thareaftar.  The 
^leeial  Federal  anemphvrraent  aeooont  was  extended  for  2  years  instead  of  making  It  permanent.  Conference 
npoft  agreed  to  in  Hoase  oad  Saaats  July  84,  1847. 
This  bin  removed  the  discrimination  of  treating  differently  railroads  oomfaig  oot  of  receivership  qr  bankruptcy 
proeeediogfl.  depending  upon  whether  they  can  be  reorgsnisod  wadar  the  asms  oliartor  or  iwdcr  a  new  chvter, 
with  raapeet  to  carry-oven  of  aet  cMrating  losses  or  unused  tmrn-pntttM  credits  of  the  old  oorporatkia.  No 
carryback  allowaoce  would  bo  made  oodcr  the  Uli.    Approved  Jtily  18. 1847.    PaHic  Low  No.  188. 

(See  summary  oo  H.  R.  1,) 


This  biO  would  ofl-sal  tko  Aadiaci  of  Uie  Federal  district  court  In  San  Francisco  so  as  to  exclude  certain  vendors 
of  asws|nipen>  Inm  oertain  provisions  of  ti>e  tioeial  Seourity  Aot.  In  general  it  was  hoM  that,  nnder  eeriaia 
circumstances,  the  relationship  of  empk>yer  and  employee  ma^  exist  between  a  newspaper  and  the  street  vendsts 
of  its  papers,  sod  tlie  vendors  thus  he  eov«red  under  the  socMkl-security  sy&t4un.  Due  to  the  poeuliar  method 
of  haadJing retail  ealeef  newspapers,  it  is  not  prsetiosl  that  eertain  news  vendors  be eoveT«>d  by  the  SodalSecortty 
Aet.  The  bill  dehniuly  elarUtod  the  oeofiisiou  resulting  from  tiie  eourt's  deeiaion.  Paand  the  Boooe  Inly  M. 
1947,  without  amendment.    Passed  the  Senate  July  2.3,  1947. 

This  bill  would  give  express  statutory  sanction  to  the  adrafnlstiattrc  teterpretation  which  has  permitted  vohia- 
t&ry  contributions  by  an  employer  to  a  State  unemployment  fond,  to  be  oaed  hi  the  fampiilaHnij  of  rodnowl 
required  contribution  rates.  This  bill  would  remedy  existing  ambi^ities  arisi^  M  aH  Statoa,  lotetiag  fee  tho 
efleetiveaeeE  of  vofamtary  ocmtribatioos  under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  Pa^ed  Hoa!«  July  SL 
1947.    Passed  Senate  July  16, 1947. 

This  bill  would  exempt  from  tax,  musical  instruments  sold  to  religioas  and  educational  institntioas.  It  woaM 
also  reduce  from  15  percent  to  10  percent  the  permanent  tax  on  cameras  and  unoKpooed  a^atoar  Stag,  and  re- 
move the eseessive  tax  of  25  peR«at  on  photographic  lenses,  apparatus,  aud  equipment.  The  bill  nlieves  two 
of  the  most  aeute  excise-tax  hardship  cases  that  tiave  come  to  the  committee.  A  floor  amen^nent  offered  by 
Mr.  Forand  and  adopted  by  the  House  exempts  from  the  10-perceot  lewelry  tax,  the  Arst  gZS  of  the  sale  priee  of 
suck  items  as  oostome  Jewelry,  fountain  pens,  pencils,  binoculars,  silver  tabiewan,  and  other  artielos  listed  hi 
sec.  2400  of  the  code.    Passed  House  July  22,  1947. 

This  resolution  lifted  the  prohibition  against  industrial  alcohol  plants  from  produring  sugar  itoops.  This  tempo- 
rary esMorion  w ould  provide  s  market  (or  surplus  potatoes  aiid  soft  and  wet  grain  as  wall  as  idieve  to  Hiae  ex- 
tent, the  sugar  and  sirup  shorUwe.    Approved  Feb.  1, 1947.    Public  Law  No.  2. 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  ol  s  sMe  hi  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  headquarter?  ol  the 
United  Nations.  It  provides  that  for  the  period  of  1  year  beginning  Dec.  2. 1946,  aad  end^  Dec  1  1947,  gifts 
made  to  tlie  United  Nations  exduaiveiy  tor  such  purpose  shall  be  treated,  (or  Federal  tax  piui>aoes,  as  Luhlic 
and  charitable  gifts  are  now  treated  under  the  income-,  estate-,  and  rift-tax  pnrviskm  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
0)de.    Approved  Feb.  2«,  1947.    Public  Law  No.  7. 

Thw  reaohiuou  extends  to  July  1, 1948,  the  period  for  tax-free  release  of  powers  of  appointment  ereated  on  or  beicn 
Oct.  21 ,  1942.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  maOt:  a  numhert)f  significant  changes  In  the  treatment ,  under  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  of  property  which  Is  subject  to  s  power  of  apfMintaieat.  In  order  to  enable  holders  of  pre  vioiaJy 
ereated  powers  to  ail  just  their  afiairs  in  the  light  of  the  new  legiBlation,  it  was  sinuiJtaneoasly  jMovkied  that 
such  persoui  could  release  tiieir  i>owers  within  a  suted  period  of  time  without  incurring  any  tax  utility.  Tho 
extension  granted  under  the  resohition  Is  believed  to  he  ample  to  permit  this  whole  matter  to  be  eoBsidemd  in 
ooiuMction  with  the  general  revenue  bill  to  be  taken  up  daring  the  eariy  part  of  next  year.    AnnroTod  iow  tt. 

1947.  Public  Law  No.  IIZ 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  a  number  of  war  and  emergency  statutory  prorMons 
related  to  ialoroal  revenue  and  eustoas.  The  2  most  important  provisions  l)eing  (1)  tko  taaUaatisa  oa  Jan.  1, 

1948,  of  aervinaaian's exemptions  tnm  payaient  of  admissions  and  tran.sportation  tnirn  snd  siaijilinii  iif  ilii  ii 
actfve  service  pay  tnm  income  taxes  on  account  of  active  service  pay,  and  (2;  continuance  on  a  permanent  basis 
of  pareeatega  depletion  allowances,  appUoable  in  eertain  mining  npriiiitnaa.  Ottier  important  terndaatioia  in 
tiie  bill  relate  to  taz-Ireo  status  of  gifts  seat  home  from  overseas  by  momfaors  of  the  armed  forces,  and  to  variouo 
administrative  provisions  of  the  code.  It  also  continues  the  suspensimi  of  tariff  duties  on  scrap  metals  snd  coco- 
nuts. Pu^se'l  House  July  21, 1047.  Passed  Senate  witb  ameadmenta,  July  M,  1947.  Conference  report  scraod 
to  in  Hooss  July  2S.  1947. 

The  bill  extends  the  time  for  filing  of  claims  (or  credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  losses  sustained  in  1941  and  1942, 
to  Dee.  81. 1948.  on  aemant  of  enemy  aetion  during  the  war.  TtaisexteosioD  of  time  will  permit  theeemmMtee 
u>  enact  a  piaa  of  revisioa  that  will  be  eeoersily  satisfactory  to  all  (roops  oonoeriKd  with  war-ioas  reeovcrios. 
Passed  Bouse  July  Z4  i947. 
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The  ptirpoae  of  this  resolution  is  to  permit  free  entry  oi 
in  widths  of  l.""  inches  rather  than  the  prest- nt  lt.-inchj 
sbortaiie  of  paper  duriac  war,  the  width  of  rolU  was  re 
at  the  end  of  hoallHtles.    The  paper  shortwe  has  co« 
iVnate  July  24.  1M7.  with  sawwlment.    Amendmeall 
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homes,  ride  with  us  in  our 
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tragedy  of  it  is  that  most 
accidents  can  be  prevented.    In- 
proved  this.    Cities  and 
I^roving   it   now — more   and 
every  day.    They  are  prov- 


ing it  m  the  field  of  traffic  safety,  which 
.some  of  us  had  begun  to  fear  might  be 
beyond  redemption. 

The  extent  to  which  a  State  or  city  can 
control  its  traffic  toll  was  brought  home 
to  me  forcefully,  when  it  was  my  privilege 
recently  to  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple in  presenting  national  grand  awards 
to  the  State  and  city  which  won  top 
honors  in  the  national  traffic  safety  con- 
test conducted  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

This  would  have  been  a  pleasant  as- 
signment for  anyone,  but  it  was  espe- 
cially pleasing  to  me  because  I  have  been 
tremendously  interested  In  pf'cident  pre- 
vention for  many  years.  And  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  reputation  of  a  State 
or  city  to  enjoy  than  the  distinction  of 
having  done  most  to  protect  the  lives  of 
its  citizens  on  the  streets  and  highways. 
These  awards  were  presented  during 
the  President's  Highway  Pafety  Confer- 
ence here  in  Washington,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  they  could  have  been  bestowed  at 
no  more  appropriate  time.  For  public 
officials,  business  leaders,  and  safety  men 
had  come  to  the  Conference  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  united  effort  to 
find  the  answer  to  the  perennial  ques- 
tion—"What  can  be  done  to  make  our 
streets  and  highways  safer  for  every- 
one?" 

The  winners  of  these  traffic  safety 
awards  had  found,  in  part  at  least,  the 
answer  to  that  question.  For  example, 
Connecticut,  which  won  the  national 
grand  award  for  States — went  through 
1946  with  a  mileage  death-rate  approxi- 
mately half  the  national  rate  for  all 
States. 

Think  what  this  means  In  terms  of  ac- 
tual hves  saved.  It  means  that  if  every 
State  in  the  Union  could  have  had  a 
death  rate  as  low  as  Connecticut  16.000 
lives  would  have  beeo  saved  In  1946. 

Sixteen  thousand  Mres.  Sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  women,  and  children — 16,000 
mothers,  fathers,  sons,  and  daughters — 
sacrificed  needlessly  in  1  year  because 
the  American  people  were  unwilhng  to 
put  forth  the  little  extra  care  and  effort 
needed  to  prevent  traffic  accidents. 

Our  own  city  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
won  the  grand  tward  for  cities.  What 
did  Washington  do  to  win?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  it  cut  Its  traffic  death  toll 
from  76  in  1945  to  59  In  1946 — a  saving 
of  17  lives. 

Seventeen  lives.  Not  a  startling  sav- 
ing when  you  remember  that  one  tragic 
disaster — a  fire,  an  explosion,  a  tor- 
nado—can destroy  that  many  people. 
But  what  if  every  city  could  have  don« 
as  well?    More  thau  2,000  lives  would 
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ematically  to  the  extent  the  people  want 
them  controlled,  it  would  not  be  proof 
positive  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
true  generally.  But  when  it  happens  in 
city  after  city,  and  State  after  State, 
even  the  most  skeptical  cynic  has  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  way  to  get  traffic 
safety. 

Let  us  name  names.  Take  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  to  start  with.  Its  victory 
in  1946  was  nothing  new  for  it.  For 
almost  a  decade  it  has  proved  to  the 
Nation  that  it  can  and  does  control  its 
traffic  accidents.  In  1940  and  again  in 
1944  it  led  aU  the  States  in  the  NaUon 
in  its  efforts  to  hold  down  its  traffic  death 
toll.  And  in  1942.  1943,  and  1945.  it  won 
first  place  among  Eastern  States  in  the 
national  traffic-safety  contest.  How  do 
you  e>:plain  this  record?  Luck?  No, 
it  goes  far  beyond  that.  I  believe  it  is 
because  the  public  officials  and  people  of 
Connecticut  are  sold  on  the  idea  that 
traffic  accidents  can  be  prevented,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  it  takes 
to  prevent  them.     It  is  just  that  simple. 

Take  Minnesota;  in  1942  it  won  the 
national  grand  award  of  all  States. 
And  it  finished  first  among  Midwestern 
States  in  1939.  1940,  1943,  and  1946! 
Does  that  sound  Uke  luck?  Tou  know 
it  does  not.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  people 
in  Minnesota  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  wanted  their  highwasrs  and  streets 
to  be  safe.    And  did  something  about  it. 

I  could  not,  of  course,  omit  the  South 
in  this  narration  of  traffic  efficiency.  So 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  Texas.  Texas 
won  first  place  among  all  Southern 
States  in  1946.  It  also  won  first  place 
In  1942  and  1945.  took  second  place  in 
1938  and  1941  and  finished  third  in  1939. 

E)oes  that  sound  like  luck?  It  sounds 
to  me  like  hard  work  and  efficiency! 

Have  you  ever  driven  through  New 
Jersey?  Then  3rou  will  agree,  I  believe, 
that  the  volume  of  traffic  is  enough  to 
discourage  anyone  who  is  trying  to  bold 
down  accidents.  But  it  did  not  dis- 
courage New  Jersey.  The  people  and 
public  officials  worked  together  for  safety 
on  their  highways — and  New  Jersey  has 
won  10  traffic  safety  awards  in  15  years. 

Have  these  States  a  monopoly  on 
safety?  Apparently  not.  For  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  which 
handles  a  terrific  amount  of  traffic,  has 
won  eight  awards  in  15  years.  Okla- 
homa also  has  won  eight  awards  in  the 
last  15  years.  Iowa  and  Washington, 
they  too.  have  made  outstanding  records. 

Yes;  these  States  have  proved  that  you 
can  have  traffic  safety  if  you  really  want 
it. 

And  how  about  the  cities?  Well,  have 
you  ever  heard  of  what  Milwaukee  has 
done  about  traffic  accidents?  Of  course 
you  have  and  so  has  everybody  else. 

For  six  consecutive  years  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  had  the  lowest  traffic 
death  rate  of  any  big  city  in  the  country. 
This  achievement  has  just  won  for  It  a 
special  award  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  for  sustained  excellence  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  its  citizens  in  traffic. 

Milwaukee  has  won  special  awards  in 
1941,  1943.  1944.  and  1946.  It  won  a 
grand  award  in  1934.  first  place  awards 
in  its  population  group  in  1933.  1935,  and 
1937  and  tied  for  first  place  in  1938. 


Does  this  sound  like  luck?  Ask  Mil- 
waukee.   It  will  tell  you  hard  work  did  It. 

And  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
Milwaukee  has  any  monopoly  on  safety 
among  the  cities.  Detroit,  with  its  teem- 
ing industrial  life  and  streaming  traffic, 
has  held  down  accidents  so  successfully 
that  It  has  won  10  high  safety  awards  in 
the  last  15  years.  The  college  city  of 
Evanston,  111.,  which  feels  the  full  force 
of  Chicago's  tremendous  flow  of  traffic, 
has  won  seven  awards.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  also  has  won  seven.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  won  six  and  my  old  home  town 
has,  I  am  proud  to  say,  won  five,  and  in 
South  Dakota,  Aberdeen  has  come 
through  as  a  wiimer  time  after  time,  un- 
til its  municipal  trophy  case  now  holds 
seven   prizes. 

Etoes  all  this  sound  like  luck?  You 
know  it  does  not.  But  why  do  some 
States  and  cities  manage  to  make  head- 
way against  traffic  accidents  while  others 
do  not?  Is  it  because  the  other  States 
and  cities  do  not  want  to  reduce  their 
accident  tolls?  Of  course  it  is  not.  It 
Is,  I  think,  because  the  States  and  cities 
I  have  mentioned  are  willing  to  work  a 
little  harder  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
because  their  citizens  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  teamwork  and  cooperative  traf- 
fic behavior  a  little  better  than  the  others. 

This  contest  for  traffic  safety  that  the 
National  Safety  Council  has  been  con- 
ducting for  15  years  is  a  magnificent 
project— one  of  the  finest  and  most  in- 
spiring I  have  ever  known.  Think  of 
it — more  than  a  thousand  cities  and 
every  State  in  the  Union  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  great  honor  of  best 
protecting  their  citizens  against  death 
and  danger  that  come  through  accidents. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  better  that 
can  happen  to  a  State  or  city  than  to  win 
national  acclaim  for  doing  the  most  to 
make  its  streets  and  highways  safe? 
Would  you  not  like  to  live  in  such  a 
place? 

States  and  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion take  this  National  Traffic  Safety 
Contest  very  seriously,  and  fight  hard  to 
win  it.  They  strive  throughout  the  year 
to  establish  a  traffic  safety  record  and  to 
carry  out  a  traffic  safety  program  that 
will  enable  them  to  win  an  award.  I  re- 
member that  when  Memphis  won  the 
national  grand  award  in  1937,  the  whole 
town  was  as  excited  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  year  as  if  we  were  fighting  for  a 
baseball  pennant.  In  fact,  some  of  our 
rival  cities  claimed  that  in  the  final  days 
of  the  year,  we  carried  all  our  pedes- 
trians across  our  busier  intersections  and 
made  all  traffic  detour  around  the  city. 
Ju.st  to  make  sure  our  record  was  not 
jeopardized.  Well,  we  didn't  go  quite 
that  far,  but  we  really  worked  to  hold 
down  those  accidents.  And  we  suc- 
ceeded.   We  know  it  was  not  luck. 

And  the  benefits  of  this  traffic  safety 
contest  does  not  stop  with  the  efforts  to 
win  an  award.  Public  officials  in  States 
and  cities  throughout  the  country  are 
so  sincere  in  their  desire  to  find  ways  of 
improving  their  traffic  safety  activities 
that  in  the  first  6  months  of  1947  more 
than  300  requests  have  come  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  for  detailed 
analyses  of  the  various  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams— pointing  out  weaknesses  in  those 
programs.    This,  of  course,  is  a  huge  job 


for  the  staff  of  the  council,  but  it  pays 

off  in  greater  safety.  And  the  encourag- 
ing part  of  it  is  that  practically  all  the 
States  and  cities  which  received  this 
analysis  service  in  1946  have  put  into 
effect  many  or  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  analyses. 

Can  you  think  of  a  finer  thing  for 
America  than  for  a  thousand  cities  and 
all  the  States  to  be  competing  for  the 
privilege  of  saving  human  life  and  limb? 
If  the  National  Safety  Council  did  not  do 
anything  else  but  conduct  this  contest 
and  provide  the  incentive  for  cities  and 
States  to  work  harder  for  safety,  it  could 
well  be  proud  of  itself. 

But  the  council  does  much  more  than 
that.  Day  in  and  day  out.  year  after 
year,  its  staff  of  safety  experts  and  en- 
gineers, its  writers  and  editors,  its 
statisticians  and  researchers  work  to 
find  out  how.  why,  when,  and  where  ac- 
cidents are  caused — and  how  they  can 
be  prevented.  And  even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
country — in  every  State  and  virtually 
every  city— loyal  and  willing  safety- 
minded  men  and  women  serve  without 
pay  and  without  any  thought  of  reward 
to  help  the  council  do  the  best  possible 
job  of  reducing  the  accident  toll.  These 
volunteer  safety  workers  number  into 
the  thousands,  and  without  them,  the 
chance  of  winning  the  war  against  ac- 
cidents would  be  hopeless  indeed. 

The  National  Safety  Council  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  the  safety  experi- 
ences and  activities  of  the  Nation.  It 
has  only  one  aim  in  the  world — to  pre- 
vent accidents  of  all  kinds.  It  makes  no 
profit,  has  no  commercal  interests.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  permitted  for  many 
years  to  work  with  it  and  to  help  a  little. 
I  hope,  in  the  work  it  is  doing. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  the 
feeling  that  this  is  an  unusual  subject 
for  a  Representative  In  Congress  to  be 
discussing,  especially  in  these  days  when 
so  many  vital  and  important  problems 
must  be  solved  if  America  is  to  progress. 
To  me  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing  to  be 
discussing  safety  here.  For  I  sincerely 
believe  there  are  few.  If  any.  problems 
facing  America  that  are  more  v^ital  or 
more  important  than  halting  this  need- 
less slaughter  of  100.000  Americans  every 
year. 

Let  me  again  repeat  that  figure.  One 
hundred  thousand  lives  lost  in  America 
every  year  by  accidents  that  could  tie 
prevented.  Is  this  what  America  wants? 
Is  this  what  we  are  willing  to  endure 
merely  because  it  takes  a  little  time  and 
effort  to  prevent  it? 

I  do  not  believe  so.  I  do  not  believe — I 
refuse  to  believe — that  a  country  known 
around  the  world  for  its  humanitarian 
instincts  is  willing  to  see  100.000  of  its 
citizens  struck  down  needlessly  every 
year,  and  another  10.000,000  injured,  and 
shrug  it  off  as  something  that  cannot 
be  helped. 

It  can  be  helped.  If  100,000  men, 
women,  and  children  died  in  1  year  of 
some  dread  disease  that  medical  science 
knew  how  to  prevent,  you  can  be  sure  we 
would  soon  see  to  it  that  steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

Well,  we  know  how  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. We  know  it  after  more  than  30 
years  of  research  and  experiment  by  the 
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ALBERT  W.HAWKES 


HON 


W  Tl!«  81  WATl  or  THI  UWTTTO  iTATlt 

Fridav.  July  25  (teaislattie  day  of 
Wtdnfiday.  July  liK  1947 

Mr.  HAMTKES  Mr.  Pre«ldent.  I  Mk 
unanimoui  consent  to  havt  priBUd  in 
lhf»  Appcrdix  of  th«  Comorimioiiai  Ric 
MO  tlic  ti(i  of  a  radio  Ulk  by  the  linn- 
OniMtlailUCl  B.  PrttrnBllI  over  the  ABC 
networi7#unday.  April  20.  1947.  which 
reviewed  the  life  of  the  late  Henry  Pord. 
founder  o    the  Pord  Motor  Co. 

In  revi'wlng  Henry  Pordi  life,  tt 
•ouods  air  io«t  like  a  review  of  th«  oppor- 
tunltlei  oen  to  all  people  under  the 
American  nyiitem  of  freemen. 

Mr.  Poid  benefited  humanity  by  ilv* 
ing  them  in  opportunity  to  benefit  Ihem- 
•elvei  ihrjugh  honcil  effort,  work,  and 
thrift.  X  wtKh  every  young  man  and 
woman  In  America  might  read  this  elory 
of  What  >  enry  Pord  Taught  America. 

It  aomitimei  neem.*!  easier  to  be  the 
recipient  )f  a  gift  than  tt  U  to  earn  an 
equlvalen  conpensatlon  for  one's  self, 
but  the  v  ^ry  earning  of  the  compen»a- 
Uon  for  0  ne's  self  Is  tht  UUaf  Uial  has 
built  char  icter  Into  AatrlM  MMI  Its  clti- 
■ena  for  t  lore  than  150  years  under  our 
Constltuti  9n. 

There  k  eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordor  k1  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  foUowi: 

Th«  dM<  h  of  Htnry  Ford.  83  years  young, 
call*  atten  ion  to  lome  big  facU. 

America  i  90.000.000  motor  vehlclea.  in 
dOM  (ormitlon.  would  go  twice  around  the 
world.  If  tecMaary.  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  tn  America  could  get  into  theae  cars 
and  all  rice  on  rubber  at  the  aame  instant 
of  time. 

A  natlor  on  wheels— traveling  on  vehlcle» 
undreame<  of  when  Henry  Ford  and  every- 
body else  In  this  country.  60  years  old  or 
over,  was  a  child.  I  was  a  t)oy  In  coUegc  when 
I  first  sav  an  automobUe — a  foreign  con- 
UapHfc""' —  :^ting  $a,0CO,  mt^ich  no  one  would 
kav*  ••  a   ;ift  uxtay. 


Well,  here  are  some  more  big  facts  that 
tie  in  with  the  argument  as  to  whether  com- 
munism, socialism,  or  the  Individual  enter-. | 
prise  system  la  best  for  America— and  the 
world. 

BUSSIA  FAB   BIHTKD 

Thirty-four  States  of  the  Union  each  ha« 
more  automobiles  than  all  of  Russia.  Seven 
States  each  has  more  than  Great  Britain,  or 
Prance,  or  Italy,  or  Germany.  California  has 
more  than  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy] 
combined. 

Of  trucks,  the  United  States  has  five  time 
as  many  as  Russia,  and  50  percent  more  than- 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

I  believe  that  every  system  of  government 
and  business  is  going  to  survive  that  doe* 
■toet  (or  most.  What  system  in  any  century, 
in  any  country,  has  done  more  for  more  peo- 
ple than  the  American  system? 

Henry   Ford  was  burn  while  Lincoln   still 
lived.      Abraham    Lincoln    and    Ford    meaaj 
America  throughout  the  world— log  cabin 
White   Huuss — machine   shop   to   Industrial  1 
empire.     Henry  Ford  and  the  other  automo- 
bile manufacturers  who.  like  him.  have  de-  { 
▼eloped  and  applied  mass  production  meth- 
ods represent   the   American   system   at   it 
beat.    They  show  what  competitive  individual ! 
enterprise   can   do — and   I   stress   the    a   rd 
eosMpeiltlte. 

For  HMUiy  years.  Ford  was  the  pacemaker, 
He  forced  those  who  would  stay  In  the  ri 
to  Mktpt  bis  principles.    He   benefited 
•ompetitors.     But  the  day  eame  when  hi 
competitors  b^nented  lUm.    Bven  Ford 
on  to  Model  T  too  long,  end  would  hai 
done  so  itill  longsr,  If  new  competition  bl 
not  forced  btm  to  change  his  de*igni. 

A  vent  wo  mnut  comt«ol 

And  so  It  has  gone  In  an  endless  struggll 
Oeneral  Motors,  Chrysler.  Nash.  Willys 
land,   gmdebaker.    Mupp.   Hudson.   Crosli 
Paekard— at!  working  to  build  »  better 
and  Mil  It  (or  leas  tn  order  to  eumpete 
the  (avor  and   patronage  ot  the  Americi 
oonsumer^better  ears,  tires,  gasoline,  lubrt 
cation,  and  looks. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Industry  thai 
has  provided  the  most  Jobs  at  the  best  pey- 
5,000000  Jiiba.  in  (act— Is  the  one  that 
(reeit  o(  Ouvernment  eontrol,  Compare  tl 
automobile  Industry  with  the  raUroad  Ir 
dustry  that  eaa  eearoely  'urn  around  wtti 
out  Oovernment  eonsent. 

Orvllle  Wright,  one  of  the  two  brotl 
who  first  Sew  a  heavier*than-aU'  plane 
1009.  says   that  Henry  Pord  did  more 
mankind  than  any  OMUl  o(  hla  general 

Ford  had  the  revolutlenary  idea  of 
ping  the  maas  market  at  the  base  of 
economic  pyramid.  He  saw  clearly  that  Cl 
big  money  was  In  the  pockete  o(  the  lltti 
people.  He  said:  'The  market  le  like  n  pyri 
mid.  pointed  at  the  top.  with  a  very  >>i  >■ 
base.  If  a  car  cost  11.000.000  there  mi 
be  a  few  men  foolish  enough  to  buy  It. 
it  oould  be  sold  (or  tlO.  scores  of  millions 
people  would  buy  '  nd  use  cars  Instead 
wearing  out  shoes,  rhe  further  we  can  Ic 
er  the  price,  the  more  millions  can  enjoy 
car  "  He  taught  America  that  truth, 
wanted  to  design  a  car  that  would  g«  nn] 
where,  whether  In  the  froden  wastes  ><:  ii 
Yukon  or  the  scorching  beat  of  Death  Vi 

ley 

He  wanted  to  make  a  car  that  even 
latest   immigrant  could  build,  could  drlt 
and  could  own.    Also,  a  car  that  would 
you   there    and    bring    you    back      He    bull 
that  car.  and  It  went  Into  every  country  11 
the  world.    The  name  "Ford"'  l)ecame  betti 
known  and  understood  by  more  of  the  earthi 
people,  probably,  than  even  the  name  of  Ui 
coin  or  Waahli^gton. 

osKx  80U>  CAB  roe  tsio 

At  one  time,  he  sold  that  car  at  the  (i 
tory  for  as  little  aa  asio.    But.  of  course, 
that  time  a  pruAlgate  Government  had  n« 
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II  we  don't  lose  the  magic  formula  In  a 
struggle  between  class  and  class;  If  Investor, 
and  manager  and  worker  all  play  fair  with 
each  other,  each  recognizing  the  part  that 
the  others  play  in  better  tools,  more  efficient 
work  and  a  better  coordination  of  all  the 
parts  In  the  great  machine. 

In  the  90  years  (oUowlng  1846.  when  Karl 
ilarz  wrote  his  Communist  manifesto,  in- 
vestment In  tools  for  each  factory  worker 
here  in  America  increased  nine  times,  and 
working  holirs  were  cut  almost  In  half.  Be- 
cause Ford  supplied  much  more  capital  and 
much  better  machine  tools  for  each  worker, 
be  was  able  to  lead  the  whole  world  in  raising 
the  worklngman's  pay. 

But  even  the  magic  formula  cannot  work 
e}  cept  imder  a  government  friendly  to 
achievement,  a  government  that  protects  a 
man  In  the  fruit  of  hla  toll.  Great  as  he 
was.  I  firmly  believe  Henry  Ford  would  be  a 
name  scarcely  known  beyond  the  county 
limits  of  his  home.  If  he  had  not  lived  under 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sodallam,  fascism,  and  communism  would 
not  have  a  Chinaman's  chance  to  outlive  this 
generation  If  they  were  not  financed  and 
subsidlced  at  home  and  abroad  from  the 
earnings.  Ideas,  and  Inventions  of  Individual 
competitive  enterprise.  Socialism  and  com- 
munism put  on  a  ahow  only  because  they  are 
able  to  hide  ihelr  faUures  from  their  own 
peopls  behind  the  Iron  curtain  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  American  and  Russian  Armies 
met  at  Berlin.  It  is  reported  that  a  Russian 
general  in  great  surprise  said:  "Why,  you 
American  have  Jeeps,  too  "  He  didn't  know 
that  his  Jeeps  came  from  Detroit  and  Toledo. 

If  we  could  get  •  Sean,  Roebuek  or  Mont- 
gomery Wurd  catalog,  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, into  every  Russian  home,  Btalln 
wouldn't  bave  as  much  chance  as  a  snowfiake 
on  a  frying  pan. 

One  of  ihs  Ironies  of  history  was  to  see 
engineers,  sent  here  by  a  foreign  government, 
studying  the  automobile  factories  at  Detroit 
while  their  government  has  worked  oon* 
Btantly  to  destroy  the  very  system  which 
msds  tbeiie  American  factories  poealble. 

MUST  WOBX  TO  SUBVTVB 

But  the  vest  assembly  line,  which  la  Amer- 
ica's other  name,  will  slow  down  If  we 
featherbed  It,  doing  less  but  demanding 
mors;  it  we  make  savings  unnitracttve  by 
taxing  the  earnings  of  capital  too  highly;  if 
we  make  good  work  unattractive  by  taxing 
too  highly  the  workers'  pay  envelopes;  if  we 
permit  the  vampire  of  big  government  to 
Burk  the  Itfeblood  out  of  business,  and  con- 
tinue to  lubsldlM  socialism  and  commu- 
nism- here  and  sbroad. 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  our  stateaman  with- 
out portollo.  said  the  other  day,  "We  are 
at  the  brink  of  an  engulfing  inflation.  There 
Is  only  ons  way  out.  That  Is  by  work.  •  •  • 
We  ahould  adopt  wholeheartedly  a  44-hour 
week  without  strikes  or  lay-offs."  This  same 
thought  was  urged  before  s  congressional 
committee  over  a  year  ago  by  Prealdent  WU- 
son  of  General  Motors. 

It  Is  tragic  to  witness  the  present  stampede 
for  more  pieces  of  paper  called  dollars  be- 
cause every  worklngman's  wife  psys  the  bill 
at  the  market  plaoe  for  every  wage  increase 
that  does  not  represent  more  production  per 
man. 

Henry  Ford  proved  that  higher  pay  comes 
from  Increased  production,  and  that  only 
Increased  production  can  bring  costs  down 
and  make  higher  pay  mean  anything. 

Bvery  American  should  thrill  with  pride 
over  the  life's  work  of  HetU7  Pord.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  in  our  lifetime  he  and  his 
friend,  Thomas  Edison,  exerted  the  most  far- 
rearhlnc  and  beneficial  Influence  of  any  two 
men  In  the  world. 

The  capital  that  he  accumulated  and  In- 
vested  In   better   tools,   the  manufacturing 


methods  that  he  Introduced,  lifted  wages  and 
raised  everybody's  scale  of  living. 

He,  and  the  other  automobile  manufac- 
turers, enriched  people's  lives  everywhere  by 
the  low-cost,  personal  transportation  they 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

Ford's  career  was  possible  only  in  an  Amer- 
ica with  constitutional  government  and  com- 
petitive free  erkterprlse  unhampered  by  con- 
fiscatory taxation  of  able  men — as  it  was 
when  he  was  bom. 


The  Facts  Aboat  the  Action  of  Confresi 
on  Africultnral  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVBS 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  debunk 
the  vicious  and  untruthful  propaganda 
put  out  by  the  press  agents  of  the  New 
Deal  about  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  agricultural  appropriations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Some  of  this  propa- 
ganda is  being  swallowed  by  agricultural 
Interests,  who  would  think  otherwise  if 
they  knew  the  true  facts.  The  facts  are 
In  the  record.  As  Al  Smith  used  to  say, 
"Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  for 
1948,  as  passed  by  the  Congnu,  carries 
an  over-all  reduction  of  about  19  per- 
cent, or  $228,626,400.  This  li  less  than 
some  of  the  other  departments  have  been 
reduced,  but  is  agriculture's  proportional 
share  of  reduction.  We  are  not  giving 
a  straight  acrou-the-board  reduction  to 
Federal  departments,  for  that  would  nec- 
essarily eliminate  some  valuable  pro- 
grama.  Instead,  we  have  studied  each 
program  on  Its  individual  merits  and 
have  cut  In  some  places,  left  others 
alone,  and  increaaed  still  others. 

There  has  been  more  demagoguery  and 
misrepresentation  about  this  particular 
appropriation  bill  than  any  I  can  remem- 
ber. The  telf-appolnted  ipokeimen  for 
the  farmer  have  proclaimed  that  every- 
body should  have  his  appropriations  re- 
duced except  the  farmer.  They  argue 
that  the  farmer  will  vote  against  anjrone 
who  cuts  funds  for  the  Dtrpartmcnt  of 
Agriculture.  They  thus  say,  in  effect, 
that  the  fanner  la  not  willing  to  do  his 
part  to  restore  an  economically  stable 
America,  They  infer  that  he  favors  un- 
neeaaaary  Oovernment  spendlnc  and 
subaldlea  as  long  as  he  gets  some  of  It. 
This  is  so  much  bunk  and  Ls  an  InstUt  to 
the  patriotism  and  good  Judgment  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  I  think  that  the 
Democrats  who  raised  this  hue  and  cry 
In  the  House  realize  it  for  the  appropria- 
tion bill  flnaliy  passed  with  the  aid  of 
their  votes.  The  vote  on  final  passage 
was  315  to  38  and  the  flniU  conference 
report  was  approved  unanimously. 

The  House  did  not  go  into  this  matter 
half  cocked.  The  bill  was  debated  for 
3  days.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  careful  to  get  the  full  facts  to 
justify  its  recommendations  to  the  House. 
How  careful  it  was  can  be  seen  from  the 


printed  record  which  contains  2,833 
pages  of  hearings,  weighs  6  pounds,  and 
contains  the  testimony  of  411  witnesses. 
The  bill  carried  the  staggering  sum.  as 
approved  by  the  Congress,  of  $960,044,- 
908,  almost  a  billion  dollars  to  run  this 
one  Government  Department  in  1948. 

The  criteria  used  by  the  Congress  in 
making  reductions  in  appropriations  this 
year  were  roughly  as  follows:  (1>  We 
have  a  public  debt  of  $257,000,000,000  on 
which  interest  is  annually  $5,000,000,000. 
To  reduce  it  requires  reduced  spending. 
It  must  be  reduced  if  we  are  to  stem 
inflation  and  the  cheapening  of  the  dol- 
lar. (2)  The  people  are  demanding 
reduction  of  wartime  high  taxes.  This 
means  also  that  economies  must  be 
made  in  Federal  spending.  (3)  People 
want  Federal  pay  rolls  reduced.  They 
can  only  be  reduced  by  cutting  appropri- 
ations, in  all  departments  including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  em- 
ployes over  77,000  people.  (4)  Agricul- 
ture is  In  a  sound  condition  today  with 
farm  Income  at  a  record  high.  (5> 
There  are  many  desirable  things  the 
Government  might  do  but  arc  they  nec- 
essary under  the  foregoing  conditions  or 
can  they  be  postponed  until  a  later  date? 

xncanoN 


BUBAL 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  Is 
rural  electrification.  I  am  for  it.  The 
question  before  the  House  was  whether 
or  not  the  President's  budget  requaat  of 
$250,000,000  hhould  be  granted  In  full. 
The  REA  lobby,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful In  the  country,  put  out  the  word 
among  applicants  desiring  electricity 
that  they  have  not  been  connected  with 
an  REA  line  because  Congress  has  not 
provided  enough  money.  What  are  the 
facu? 

Last  year  Congreaa  provided  REA  with 
$326,000,000  more  than  it  was  able  to 
spend  for  construction  of  lines  becausd 
tt  could  not  get  the  materials.  Yet, 
REA  asked  the  Congreaa  for  $260,000,000 
more  for  the  next  12  months.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  head  of 
the  REA  say  It  will  be  at  least  20  months 
before  luffldent  transformers,  and  lo 
forth,  become  available  to  tak«  care  of 
all  appllcanu,  Congreas  rtMoned  that 
If  this  was  so  there  waa  certainly  no 
point  in  again  appropriating  so  much 
more  money  than  REA  could  possibly 
spend.  So.  it  cut  this  request  by  $26,- 
000,000.  which  leavea  a  toui  of  $660.- 
000,000  available  on  July  1.  This  la  90 
percent  of  what  REA  asked  for.  It  asked 
for  more  than  it  expected  to  get  and 
need,  as  do  all  Oovernment  agencies,  and 
as  proved  In  the  case  of  REA  by  the  fact 
that  last  year  it  asked  for  and  got  $325.- 
000.000  more  than  it  could  spend.  Yet, 
one  Missouri  farm  publication  says: 
'Thus  REA  win  be  materially  slowed 
down  and  thousands  of  farm  families 
are  condemned  to  many  more  years  of 
darkness  and  all  that  implies."  Ho'w 
imtrue  and  unfair.  Congress  is  not  un- 
friendly to  rural  electrification.  It  will 
provide  all  of  the  fimds  necessary.  But, 
this  money  is  not  paid  back  as  fast  as 
it  goes  out  and  there  is  no  point  In  hav- 
ing too  many  millions  tied  up  In  alloca- 
tions when  suflScient  materials  to  spend 
H  on  are  not  available  for  construction. 
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out  in  passing  that  REA 
some  economy  and  the  Con- 
perhaps   too   easy   with   it. 
one-half  of  the  amount  the 
for   administrative   ex- 
energized   twice   as   much 
as  they  did  in  1946.     The 
funds  for  administrative 
salaries  of  the  REA  bureau- 
the  requested  $5,600,000  to 
Even  so.  that  amount  ex- 
imount  appropriated  for  this 
previous  years  up  to  and 
The  hearings  on  the  bill 
startling  information  about 
of  some  top  REA  ofB- 
^  ?hen  appointed,  actually  were 
and  otherwise  unqualified  by 
for  the  positions  they  now 
There  is  no  agency  of  Govern- 
l  oly  it   cannot  stand  a   little 
4nd  efficiency.     And,  when  I 
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more  money  for  REA  than 
able  to  spend  and  will  be  able 
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The  Hoise  voted  to  reduce  consenra- 


e  payments  for  the  AAA  and 
e  it  in  194«  but  the  Senate  re- 


stored it  f(  r  1948  and  the  House  accepted 
the  Senat '  position.  Greatest  pressure 
for  contin  lation  of  the  AAA  comes  from 
the  limest  me  producers  who  have  been 
providing  armers  with  lime,  partly  paid 
for  by  Gcvernment.  They  maintain  a 
powerful  Vashington  lobby  calling  it- 
self the  Nj  tional  Crushed  Stone  Associa- 
tion. They  have  heavy  investments  in 
machinery  and  are  out  on  the  limb. 
Many  of  these  people  have  borrowed 
h^vily  from  the  banlcs  to  finance  their 
operation.  These  banks  have  also  put 
pressure  (n  Congress  to  continue  this 
program  so  that  they  can  be  bailed  out. 
Their  argt;  ment  is  that  Congress  is  break- 
ing faith  y  rith  the  farmer  by  not  provid- 
ing all  ap  jropriations  for  this  program 
previously  authorized.  Further,  they 
fear  that  tiie  farmer  will  not  buy  lime  un- 
less it  is  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, ilthough  it  would  be  cheaper  if 
not  subsic  Ized.  At  this  point  it  is  perti- 
nent to  q  lote  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report,  from  page  24: 

ears  the  committee  made  It  platn 
officials  that  the  programs 
upon  appropriations  made 
and  repeatedly  Insisted  that 
made  clear  to  agricultural  pro- 
Department    officials    testified 
of  circulars   relating   to   the 
for    1947   were   printed    and 
to    all    cooperating    farmers    so 
abundantly  clear   to  all   partici- 
the  program  is  based  upon  wbat- 
are  made  available.     One  Con- 
bind   another. 
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of  the  committee  hearings 

Mr.  Dodd.  Ur^der  Secretary  of 

who  advised  the  committee 

Sh  1.500  handbooks  pruned  lor 


AAA  committeemen  and  every  cooperat- 
ing farmer  either  got  one  of  the  booklets 
or  was  advised  of  its  contents  by  an  AAA 
worker.    This  literature  advised  farmers, 
an4  lime  producers  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  1947  program  ar«^ 
neceasarUy  subject  to  such  legislation  as  the  i 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  hereafterj 
enact;  the  making  of  the  payments  herein' 
provided  Is  contingent  upon  such  appro- 
priations as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  pro- 
vide for  such  purpose. 

When  the  lime  producers  and  the 
Democratic  New  Deal  editors  of  various 
farm  papers  put  out  the  misleading  prop- 
aganda saying  that  Congress  was  break- 
ing contracts  with  the  farmers  they  did 
not  disclose  the  foregoing  information. 
Nor  did  they  quote  the  President  who  in 
his  budget  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  1947  suggested  that  we  shift 
our  efforts  from  this  kind  of  subsidy  to 
providing  technical  guidance  to  all  farm- 
ers for  soil  conservation  and  manage- 
ment along  the  lines  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  Extension  Service. 
The  President  said  further: 

More   than  60  percent  of  total   payment 
have  been  going  to  only  20  percent  of  the' 
Nation's  farmers. 

So.  if  the  average  farmer  who  gets  ab- 
solutely nothing  under  this  program  ob- 
jects to  the  reduction  he  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  to  Washington  about 
it.  The  pressure  is  coming  from  the 
lime  producers  and  from  the  Triple-A 
committeemen.  There  are  9.0*7  AAA 
county  committeemen  and  97,663  com- 
munity committeemen,  who  get  a  per 
diem  of  about  $6  from  the  United  States 
Treasiu-y.  The  total  granted  for  this 
army  of  AAA  workers  was  S24.500.000  for 
1948.  For  national  and  State  adminis- 
trative purpose.^?,  the  cost  was  estimat< 
at  $9,025,868  additional  and  involves  tl 
services  of  481  persons  in  Washingt< 
and  2  630  at  the  State  level.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  million  six  hundr* 
and  thirty-five  thousand  and  forty-foi 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  1947  payj 
ments  to  the  farmers,  which  is  about 
requested. 

The  average  farmei  knows  it  is  wean^ 
ing  time  for  the  bureaucrats  whose  mott 
has  been  "Spend  and  spend,  tax  and  ti 
elect  and  elect."  Those  bureaucrat 
being  weaned  are  crying  loudly.  Th« 
cries  are  music  to  ears  of  the  taxpayei 
including  the  average  farmer,  who  is  will^ 
ing  to  do  his  part.  However,  prof essioni 
farm  leaders  in  many  cases  are  like  tl 
professional  labor  leaders  who  do  n< 
want  labor  legislation,  or  the  nontaxpaj 
ers  who  do  not  want  tax  reduction,  or  t! 
brass  hats  who  want  our  military  estal 
lishment  operated  in  peacetime  with  th< 
same  extravagance  as  in  war.  They  havi 
not  learned  to  take  the  "me"  out  of  econ^ 
omy.  They  want  only  the  other  felk 
to  have  his  appropriations  cut.  But.  "Wl 
can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.] 
Such  a  policy  would  mean  no  deb',  or 
reductions  or  lifting  of  controls  at 
It  is  a  selfish,  greedy,  and  unpatriol 
attitude  and  a  disservice  to  agricultt 

son.    CONSnVATION 
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law  In  supporting  livestock  products  at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  at  the 
same  time  it  puts  a  floor  of  150  percent  of 
parity  under  a  soil  depleting  crop;  any 
Administration  that  functions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  hog  numbers  from 
83.000,000  to  56,000.000  as  this  adminis- 
tratlor.  has  during  the  past  4  years;  any 
administration  that  functions  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  sheep  numbers  of 
America  have  been  reduced  by  35  percent 
during  the  past  4  years;  any  administra- 
tlon  that  functions  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce  cattle  numbers  In  the  United 
States  by  over  4.000.000  head  in  the  past 
4  years;  any  administration  that  lowers 
the  duties  and  invites  imports  and 
secures  30  percent  custom  receipts  to  be 
used  as  section  32  funds  under  the  guise 
of  disposing  of  surpluses,  and  then  uses 
these  funds  to  grind  up  tobacco  for  ferti- 
lizer, subsidize  insecticides  made  of  to- 
bacco and  pay  exp>ort  subsidies  on  to- 
bacco, wheat,  corn,  and  other  soil  deplet- 
ing crops,  is  in  a  rather  poor  position 
when  it  takes  upon  itself  to  point  a  finger 
at  the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  accuse  it 
of  being  against  soil  conservation. 

SCHOOL  LtmCHES 

The  school  lunch  program  began  back 
in  the  days  of  food  surpluses  and  the  idea 
came  up  and  was  approved,  authorizing 
disposal  of  these  surpluses  for  school 
lunches  at  expense  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  It  is  thus  essentially  a  nutri- 
tion program  and  is  administered  as  a 
cash  subsidy  to  schools  which  operate 
such  programs.  Payments  are  made  in 
cash  tlirough  the  State  Educational  Au- 
thority and  schools  are  free  to  operate 
the  program  as  they  see  fit  and  serve 
what  they  like.  The  administration 
asked  $75,000,000  for  this  progrsim  for 
1948.  But,  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  of 
anything  now  except  potatoes.  The  Con- 
gress allowed  $65,000,000.  The  challeng- 
ing question  this  item  presents  is  why  the 
Federal  Government,  head  over  heels  in 
debt,  should  be  called  upon  to  provide 
money  for  a  strictly  local  program  when 
most  of  the  States  today  receiving  this 
Federal  cash  subsidy  have  comfortable 
bank  balances?  Certainly,  the  program 
today  is  no  longer  an  aid  to  agriculture 
so  even  if  it  is  provided  for  why  should 
it  be  in  an  agricultural  appropriation 
bill? 

TAMU  vo&m 

Time  will  permit  reference  to  one  more 
item  in  the  bill,  namely,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  successor  to  the 
discredited  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion which  engaged  in  Communist  collec- 
tive-farm experiments  and  which  now 
administers  loans  to  tenant  farm  pur- 
chasers, production  and  subsistence 
loans,  and  rehabilitation  services  to 
farmers.  A  great  hue  and  cry  has  gone 
up  that  these  funds  are  necessary  to  help 
veterans  buy  farms.  Here  again  we  have 
a  duplicating  agency.  Any  veterans  who 
wants  to  buy  a  farm  can  borrow  guaran- 
teed money  imder  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  seems  a  queer  time  to  provide  the 
FHA  with  $30,000,000  to  spend  on  sal- 
aries of  its  8,120  bureaucrats  to  do  work 
being  done  by  the  five  other  Government 


farm  lending  agencies.  The  amoimt  was 
reduced  to  eighteen  million  and  might 
well  have  been  less  for  it  is  an  inappro- 
priate time  to  provide  money  for  tenant 
purchase  loans  when  only  recently  a  c<m- 
ference  was  called  by  the  President  to 
cope  with  land  fever  and  the  sky- 
rocketing land  prices  which  would  place 
every  tenant  purchaser  of  a  farm  in 
Jeopardy  if  commodity  prices  should 
start  sliding  downward  or  land  prices 
drop.  To  furnish  lavish  funds  for  such 
a  purpose  now  is  to  encourage  inflation 
and  farm  bankruptcy,  so  farm  tenant 
loans  were  reduced  to  $15,000,000  for 
1948. 

Funds  were  eliminated  to  insure  farm 
mortgages  because  the  testimony  dis- 
closed that  on  the  basis  of  the  2^- 
percent  rate  for  a  long-term  mortgage, 
there  was  not  a  single  customer  for  such 
insurance. 

A  request  for  $90,000,000  with  which  to 
make  production  loans  was  cut  one- 
third,  or  to  sixty  million.  Every  bank  in 
the  land  is  bursting  with  money  to  loan 
for  such  purposes.  If  we  are  believers  in 
private  enterprise  we  should  practice 
what  we  preach  when  the  opportunity 
presents  Itself. 

There  are  other  Items  in  the  bill,  but 
the  ones  I  have  mentioned  were  the  most 
controversial.  Elflciency  of  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  increased 
by  this  pruning  of  the  branches,  and  all 
essential  services  have  been  preserved. 
The  Congress  has  even  played  safe  and 
square  with  the  farmer  by  providing  $4,- 
750,000,000  which  can  be  used  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  main- 
tain prices  on  basic  commodities  at  parity 
level,  although  it  hardly  seems  likely  in 
this  era  of  high  farm  prices  that  these 
fimds  will  be  much  used.  Treatment  of 
this  bill  by  Congress,  which  has  Ignored 
the  appeals  of  demagogues  seeking  to 
farm  the  farmer,  is  a  real  contribution  to 
sound  financial  policy  for  the  entire 
Government  and  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional welfsu'e. 


Letter  to  a  TooBf  American  Pole 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  foUowing  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Polish  Review  of  July  10, 
1947: 

■LrTSB   to   a   TotTKO   AMmCAM   POLX 

(by  Eugene  Lyons) 

DsAB  IUcbaxl:  You  bear  an  authentically 
Poliah  name.  Lovely  Polish  tunes  run 
tbroogh  your  mind;  tunes  you  beard  In  tbe 
cradle,  in  chUdhood,  at  famUy  gatherings. 
There  are  a  few  exotic  reminders  of  the  old 
country  in  your  home — perhnpe  plct  xiree, 
books  In  stnmge  bindings,  maybe  a  cos- 
tume— and  they  do  touch  a  chord  In  your 
heart. 

Being  an  Intelligent  young  man,  you  agree 
that  Poland  has  gotten  a  raw  deal  in  this 


war.  Listening  to  yoxir  relatives  and  their 
friends  discuss  the  ordeal  of  their  native 
land,  you  sometimes  share  their  anger  and 
their  sorrow. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  you  are  a  little 
annoyed  by  their  eternal  concern  about  a 
place  thousands  of  miles  away  and  problenui 
that  seem  so  remote  from  everyday  Anurlcau 
life.  That  hankering  Interest  In  the  fate  of 
a  foreign  nation  seems  to  you  almost  un- 
American — almost,  as  you  put  It.  "like 
divided  loyalty."  Your  parents  came  here 
from  Poland  and  you  love  them.  But  it 
seems  to  you  high  time  they  erased  the 
memory  of  their  origlus  and  settled  down  to 
being  "real  Americans." 

In  any  case,  you  want  to  k^ow  why  you— ' 
an  American  boy,  as  Amerlcai  as  any  of  your 
Anglo-Saxon  classmates — sliouUi  bother 
about  a  far-off  country  which  you  have  never 

It's  a  fair  quesUon,  Michael.  aiMl  you're 
entitled  to  a  fair  answer.  It's  a  question 
being  asked  not  only  by  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters Of  PoUsh-Amerlcan  homes.  Millions  of 
Americans  only  one  or  two  gtoerations  re- 
moved from  their  immigrant  forebears,  from 
every  country  cox  earth,  face  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Somehow  they  must  reconcUe  their  family 
heritage,  whether  It  be  Polish  or  French, 
Irish  or  Mexican,  with  the  general  American 
heritage.  Unlike  "old  line"  Americans,  they 
were  born  into  two  cultures:  the  one  at 
home,  the  other  outside  the  home.  Unless 
they  can  succeed  in  blending  the  two.  in 
making  them  harmonious,  they  are  likely 
to  be  disturbed  and  unhappy. 

Many  of  them  never  do  achieve  that  inner 
sense  of  harmony.  They  go  through  life 
with  a  self-conscious  feeling  about  their 
origins,  their  names,  the  "foreign"  touch  to 
their  homes.  Instead  of  being  proud  of 
those  things,  as  they  have  every  right  to 
be,  they  act  almost  as  if  they  carried  a  guilty 
secret. 

But  the  wisest  and  healthiest  among  the 
second  and  third  generation  Americans. 
Michael,  are  those  who  imderstand  early  that 
the  whole  problem  Is  artificial.  It's  not  in 
reality  but  in  their  minds.  They  need  only 
straighten  out  their  thinking  on  the  subject 
and  presto!  the  problem  disappears. 

And  they  do  straighten  out  their  thinking 
Jxist  as  soon  as  tiiey  become  aware  tliat 
America  Is  not  made  of  one  piece  but  Is  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  races  and  cultures,  to 
which  new  Ingredients  are  always  being 
added.  That  mixture,  in  fact.  Is  the  basle 
reason  for  the  vigor  and  power  of  our 
country. 

Brlc  Johnston,  now  head  of  the  movie  in- 
diistry,  made  this  point  well  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  sometime  ago. 

-Any  metallurgist,"  he  said,  "wUl  tell  you 
that  the  toughest,  most  resistant  metals  are 
not  "pure'  ores  but  alloys  that  blend  tbe  most 
valuable  qualities  of  many  ores.  It  Is  thus 
with  the  American,  who  fuses  in  bis  blood 
and  his  spirit  the  virtues  and  vltalVMes  of 
many  races,  creeds,  cultures — giving  \is  an 
amalgamation  that  Is  new,  tinlque,  and  Im- 
measurably strong." 

There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  point 
at  which  our  American  amalgam  will  be  fixed 
and  finished.  Ours  is  a  vital,  dynamic  na- 
tion In  a  continuous  process  of  growth  and 
change.  Every  new  arrival — whether  from 
Pcdand  or  Tlmbuctu — makes  a  contribution 
to  that  evolution.  He  brings  his  labor  power, 
his  passion  fc«"  self-betterment,  his  brains, 
the  virtue  and  experience  of  his  particular 
civilisation,  and  throws  them  Into  the  great 
American  pool. 

Our  America  has  never  expected  Its  Inunl- 
grants  to  discard  and  forget  their  past.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  expected  them  to  distil 
the  best  in  their  personal  heritage  for  the 
eruichment  of  their  adopted  fatherland. 
What  distinguishes  America  from  some  older 
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dom. It  happens  that  an  epochal  struggle  Is 
under  way  in  the  world  today — a  great  duel 
between  freedom  and  dictatorship.  America 
typifies  the  nations  and  peoplsa  on  the  free- 
dom side  of  the  tussle.  Just  as  Soviet  Russia 
typifies  the  forces  on  the  side  of  slavery.  A 
Victory  for  dictatorship  anywhere  is  a  defeat 
for  our  America.  A  victory  for  freedom  any- 
where is  an  Amerlcai   triumph. 

Tes.  Michael,  in  standing  up  for  the  rights 
of  Poland  you  are  helping  to  pull  your  weight 
In  the  great  tug-of-war  against  the  Ideas  and 
the  threats  represented  by  Soviet  Russia. 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  those 
threats,  but  their  main  and  ultimate  target 
U  the  United  SUtes.  The  liberation  of  Po- 
land, when  it  comes,  will  be  a  great  step  in 
the  defense  of  Amerlcsn  liberty  and  the 
American  conception  of  human  relations. 

Think  of  these  things  next  time  you  are 
tempted  to  annoyance  because  some  Pole 
grows  vehement  in  denouncing  the  raw  deal 
meted  out  to  Poland  by  its  wartime  allies. 
Remember  that  he  is  right.  Remember  thst 
the  betrayal  of  Poland  was  also  a  betrayal  of 
America.  It  is  not  simply  a  "Polish  affair," 
but  an  affair  affecting  'he  entire  world. 

When  Poland,  which  fought  so  valorously 
and  paid  s\ieh  a  heavy  price  in  blood  and 
pain  for  its  loyalty  to  the  allied  ideals,  was 
sold  down  the  river  to  appease  a  totalitarian 
despot,  the  hopes  for  a  free  world  suffered  a 
body-blow.  Tou  know  by  now  that  the  )i- 
Justice  perpetrated  against  Poland  did  not 
end  there.  It  was  the  prelude  to  a  lengthen- 
ing series  of  injustices.  The  latest  victim,  as 
these  words  are  written,  is  Hungary,  and 
other  countries  are  waltmg  their  turn  to  be 
enslaved. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  the  war  was  still 
under  way.  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
a>>out  one  world.  Tho  phrase  expressed  the 
old  yearning  of  plain  people  everywhere  for 
a  free  world  organized  under  law.  Today, 
alas,  that  phrase  sounds  ironic — the  globe 
has  So  obviously  been  split  into  two  contend- 
ing worlds,  one  headed  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  other  by  the  U.  8.  3.  R. 

As  a  physical  and  political  fact  the  one- 
world  concept  has  been  exploded.  But  in  a 
deeper  sense,  in  the  moral  sense,  this  is  one 
world.  It  always  has  been  and  will  remain 
one.  I  mean  that  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
and  hearts  to  evil  elsewhere  without  being 
contaminated  ourselves  Those  who  exclaim 
that  they  are  not  their  brothers'  keepers 
share  the  biblical  mark  of  Cain.  We  cannot 
smugly  enjoy  liberty  and  well-being  while 
■uflering.  moral  degradation  and  political 
despotism  spread  beyond  our  borders. 

There  were  Americans,  before  World  War 
II,  who  Insisted  that  It  was  none  of  our  busi- 
ness what  Hitler  was  doing  to  his  own  people, 
his  Jews  and  his  neighbor  nations.  By  this 
time  we  know  how  terribly  mistaken  they 
were.  We  know  that  In  due  time  the  whole 
world  paid  heavily  In  life  and  substance  for 
the  diabolic  crimes  of  the  Nazis. 

Even  so  there  are  Americans  who  now  pre- 
tend that  It  is  none  of  our  business  what 
Stalin  does  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
populations  of  neighboring  countries.  Their 
vision,  alas.  Is  as  narrow  as  their  human 
sympathies.  Horror  of  the  kind  the  Soviet 
dictators  are  Inflicting  on  an  ever  larger  por- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia  cannot  be  ignored 
with  impunity.  It  Is  a  source  of  contagion 
for  the  rest  of  mankind.  Unless  it  is  cured 
in  good  time  it  may  well  plunge  the  world 
Into  yet  another  orgy  of  global  blood-letting. 

So  I  repeat.  Michael,  that  in  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  Poland  you  will  be  fighting 
also  for  the  best  interests  of  America. 
K'jsclusko  and  Pulaski  did  not  cease  to  be 
great  Polish  patrloU  when  they  chose  to 
tight  for  the  independence  of  13  far-off  Amer- 
Ictin  Colonies.  Lafayette  did  not  cease  to  be 
a  great  Frenchman  when  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cau<e  of  American  fre<>dom.  A  great 
Snglish  poet.  Lord  Byron,  took  up  arms  for 
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slon  as  a  whole.  But  in  one  respect  the 
■core  Is  already  In.  The  Eightieth  Ccmgnea 
was  to  have  been  known  In  the  history  books 
as  the  first  streamlined  Congress.  It  was  the 
first  to  apply  to  Itself  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  Act,  pasaed  by  the  Seventy-ninth,  re- 
forming Its  own  machinery.  How  have  those 
reforms  worked  out? 

The  passage  of  the  La  Pollette-Monroney 
Act  was  considered  at  the  time  a  great  vic- 
tory for  better  government.  Practically  all 
right-thinking  people  agreed  that  reform 
was  needed.  Now  that  we  have  some  clini- 
cal data,  however,  it  Is  our  sad  duty  to  re- 
port that  It  cannot  be  called  a  success. 

tXXOaMS  THAT  WAILMD 

Take  three  of  the  major  reforms  In  the 
La  PoUette-Monroney  bUl  and  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  them.  Pirst,  the  number 
of  standing  committees  in  both  Houses  was 
reduced  from  81  to  34.  Cutting  down  this 
sprawling  Jtmgle  of  "litUe  ministries"  (as 
Woodrow  Wilson  called  them)  was  supposed 
to  eliminate  a  lot  of  imnecessary  work.  But 
tnfid  of  84  committees,  or  even  81,  Oon- 
grtma  now  has  more  than  a  hundred — with 
more  being  appointed  all  the  time.  They 
are  now  called  subcommittees,  and  they  are 
not  covered  with  moaay  prestige  like  the  old 
standing  committees,  but  they  arent  any 
more  efficient  either.  Indeed  when  a  sub- 
committee has  finished  work  on  a  bill,  the 
bill  has  to  go  through  the  extra  step  of  pass- 
ing the  parent  committee  before  reaching 
the  floor.  The  regular  committees,  being 
fewer,  are  even  more  overloaded  with  work 
than  before.  The  Judiciary  Committee  alone 
has  had  upward  of  1,500  bills  this  session 
and  has  given  Mrth  to  eight  subcommittees 
In  a  futile  attempt  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Second,  there  \b  that  potentially  very  im- 
portant reform  known  as  the  legislative 
budget.  The  Reorganization  Act  required 
Congress  to  take  at  least  one  annual  look  at 
Its  total  appropriations  and  estimated,  reve- 
nues, fitting  them  together  and  authorizing 
the  appropriate  Increase  or  reduction  In  the 
public  debt  at  the  same  time.  Only  by  such 
elementary  housekeeping  can  the  Govern- 
ment ever  make  any  real  fiscal  sense.  Those 
repeated  Republican  efforts  at  tax  reduction, 
for  example,  would  look  a  lot  better  if  Con- 
gress had  first  agreed  on  approximately  how 
much  it  was  willing  to  appropriate  and  on 
whether  it  wanted  to  retire  any  debt  or  not. 
In  an  effort  to  obey  Its  own  rules  the  House 
■eeefited  a  budget  of  •3S.000.000.000  ($8,000.- 
000.000  lower  than  the  President's  budget); 
but  the  Senate  wanted  $34,&00,000.000,  and  a 
conference  committee  has  been  sitting  on 
the  problem  since  March  4.  By  now  the 
legislative  budget  for  1947  Is  academic.  Ap- 
propriations are  going  through  on  their  so- 
called  Individual  merits,  as  of  yore,  without 
reference  to  Income,  debt,  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  or  any  other  aspect  of  high  fiscal 
policy. 

A  third  reform,  also  potentially  very  Im- 
portant, was  more  money  for  the  commit- 
tees— also  for  each  Senator — to  hire  expert 
help.  About  $3,000,000  has  been  spent  on 
thess  vital  new  Jobs  this  year.  The  original 
Idea  was  to  build  up  staffs  of  brains  and 
ability  so  that  Congress  wouldn't  have  to 
rely  so  heavily  on  lobbyists  or  on  the  execu- 
tive departments  for  its  information.  How- 
ever there  has  been  no  great  rush  of  brains 
to  Washington  as  a  result  of  this  reform. 
The  new  Jobs  became  patronage.  Just  like 
the  janitors,  pages,  and  elevator  operators 
before  them.  George  Smith,  secretary  to  the 
majority  policy  committee,  made  a  partially 
suooeesful  effort  to  Introduce  a  rudimentary 
merit  system  into  the  selection  of  commit- 
tee staffs,  but  the  seniority  system  (which 
the  Reorganization  Act  left  untouched)  and 
its  attendant  gravy  stains  proved  too  much 
tot  him.  By  and  large,  the  streamlined  Con- 
gress Is  much  too  much  like  its  predecessors. 

This  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
lobbyists,  to  cynics,  and  to  those  moesbacks 


In  Congress  who  were  against  the  r^orms 
to  begin  with.  So  what  do  we  do;  conclude 
that  reform  was  a  bad  idea?  That  the  more 
you  try  to  change  Congress,  tlie  more  It  re- 
mains the  same?    Or  try  again? 

A  TWSLVX  AND  A  HALT  PkBCZMT  OAIM 

When  the  Reorganization  Act  was  passed, 
the  principal  reason  for  all  the  cheering  was 
that  Congress  had  shown  itself  capable 
(much  smart  money  to  the  contrary)  of 
taking  any  action  on  self-reform  at  all.  Np 
expert  thought  the  act  went  far  enough. 
Representative  Kxrsuvaa,  of  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  for  reform,  estimates 
that  the  act  went  about  25  percent  as  far  as 
it  should  have  and  has  been  50  percent  ef- 
fective, which  gives  us  a  12  Vj  percent  net 
advance.  Salaries  were  raised  to  $15,000  (they 
should  be  $25,000),  lobbyists  have  had  to 
register,  the  legislative  drafting  and  ref- 
erence services  have  been  expanded,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  25  percent  gain  should  be  com- 
paratively easy.  Mr.  Kxtauvkk  has  filled  a 
whole  book — Twentieth  Century  Congress — 
with  further  ideas  for  lightening  Congress' 
crushing  load  of  work  and  tradition.  For  ex- 
ample Congress  should  get  rid  of  the  anach- 
ronistic duty  of  governing  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  duty  which  takes  1  day  a  fort- 
night and  which  once  enabled  Senator  Cole 
Blease  to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  be- 
cause he  coiildn't  get  a  seat  in  a  streetcar. 
The  Senate  could  also  save  a  lot  of  time 
by  getting  rid  of  the  filibuster.  The  La  Pol- 
lette-Monroney committee  was  barred  by  Its 
own  terms  of  reference  from  considering  this 
reform.  A  similar  fate  met  the  excellent 
Kefauver  proposal  (Life,  February  ai,  1M4) 
providing  for  a  weekly  question  period  during 
which  executive  depvtment  bettds  would  ap- 
pear before  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

As  KxTAtTvik  says.  Congress  as  at  present 
organized  could  not  function  without  lobby- 
IsU.  who  outntunber  the  Congressmen  in 
Washington  by  two  to  one.  Registering  them 
is  a  harmless  and  even  useful  step,  but  lobby- 
ists will  continue  to  Influence  too  much  leg- 
islation until  every  committee  and  Member 
has  more  and  better  experts  at  his  call.  One 
reason  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
so  overworked  is  that  it  hasn't  a  single  lawyer 
on  Its  staff;  the  members  have  to  do  their 
own  drafting.  The  House  took  a  small  step 
in  the  right  direction  recently  when  it  hired 
a  $12,000  Coordinator  of  InlcHmation.  That 
Is  one  kind  of  public  expense  no  intelligent 
taxpayer  will  begrudge. 

But  even  that  will  not  be  enough.  Con- 
gress has  at  least  two  wider  rivers  to  cross 
before  it  can  consider  itself  streamlined  or 
even  decently  efficient. 

First,  it  mtist  find  some  substitute  for  the 
seniority  method  of  choosing  committee 
chairmen.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
standing  committees  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  average  age  of  the  chairmen; 
what  used  to  be  called  the  "senility  system" 
must  now  be  called  "supersenlllty."  Senior- 
ity was  adopted  in  the  House  in  1910  as  an 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Speaker  Cannon. 
But  feudalism  is  not  the  only  alternative  to 
tyranny.  Why  not  let  the  committees  choose 
their  own  chali-men? 

THX  LAST  BnrXB 

The  second  river  is  wider  and  is  not  to  be 
crossed  in  one  leap.  It  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  a  clearer  and  more  formal  sense  of 
responsibility  for  legislative  policy.  Toward 
this  end  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  commit- 
tee recommended  a  majority  and  a  minority 
policy  committee  In  each  House.  Speaker 
Raybuxn,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
killed  this  proposal;  but  the  Senate  adopted 
it  for  itself,  and  its  majority  policy  com- 
mittee which  has  worked  quite  well.  As 
Democrat  KjcrAtrvn  points  out,  the  Repub- 
licans seem  to  have  a  more  coherent  party 
sense  anyway;  even  In  the  House,  Job  Mab- 
TTN's  tight  little  machine  has  shown  Itself 
quite  capable  of  making  a  decision  and  get- 


ting out  the  votes  to  back  it  up.  But  what 
Is  still  badly  needed  U  a  formal  and  public 
method  fen-  reaching  a  joint  Hotise-Senate 
majority  (ahd  minority)  position  on  critical 
Issues,  so  that  responsibility  for  action  or  in- 
action can  be  focused  where  it  belcmgs. 

A  Joint  majority  policy  committee  could 
have  prevented  the  fardal  fate  of  the  1947 
legislative  budget.  It  could  be  a  means  of 
better  liaison  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  It  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  true  legislative  cabinet,  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  Executive  Cabinet.  It  could 
reverse  the  depressing  trend  of  this  efficiency- 
minded  century,  which  has  been  to  exalt 
executives  and  to  discredit  parllamenta 
everywhere. 

Even  in  Britain,  Parliament  has  become 
little  more  thsn  a  talkative  appendage  of  the 
ministerial  government,  and  one  political 
scientist  (Don  K.  Price)  eq>ects  the  Com- 
mons to  become  like  the  Lords,  one  of  the 
merdy  "theatrical  elements"  of  British  self- 
rule.  Our  system,  through  Congress,  givea 
the  people  a  more  direct  voice  In  their  own 
fate.  Congress  has  a  chance,  but  only  a 
chance,  to  Justify  that  high  function  by  be- 
coming responsible  and  so  remaining  free. 


Flood  Gmtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  acissoTna 

IN  THE  HOnSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Friday.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
attentively,  as  did  all  the  Members  of 
this  House,  to  the  President's  message  of 
July  16  relating  to  the  development  of 
water  resources  and  flood  control,  since 
referred  to  by  the  Members  and  in  press 
reports  as  Truman's  fl'X)d-control  plan. 

"Hie  President  opened  his  message 
with  this  sentence: 

The  major  opportunity  of  our  genoation 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  lies  in 
the  development  ot  our  great  river  systems. 

A  variation  of  this  sentence  has  been 
uttered  by  our  politicians,  and  by  some 
of  our  statesmen,  too.  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  during  which  time  ill- 
conceived,  piecemeal  plans  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations,  along  with 
pleasing  promises  for  expenditure  of 
funds  in  the  most  fertile  political  areas, 
upon  the  theory  that  we  must  control 
floods  and  preserve  our  fertile  soil. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  navigation 
and  flood  control,  but  navigation  received 
the  beneflts  and  lk>ods  continued.  Later 
it  was  navigation,  irrigation,  and  flood 
control,  whereupon  irrigation  and  navi- 
gation received  the  beneflts  and  floods 
continued.  More  recently  it  has  been 
navigation,  irrigation,  high  dams,  behind 
which  shall  be  multiple-use  reservoirs  for 
such  additional  beneflts  as  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  recrea- 
tional areas  and  opportunities,  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  the  abatement 
of  pollution,  and  flood  control. 
'  Many  huge  dams  have  been  con- 
structed, some  are  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction and  many  others  authorized, 
but  the  floods  continue,  and  in  the  region 
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of  the  great  i  iTentral  West,  correctly  re- 
ferred to  as  t  le  breadbasket  of  America, 
in   the  Missoiri   and  upper   Mississippi 
Valleys,  this  sear.  1947.  those'rivers  have 
had  crests  as  high  as  the  record  of  more 
than  100  yeais  ago;  namely,  in  the  year 
1844.   There  \  ras  less  water  in  these  rivers 
this  year,  bu;  the  crest  was  almost  as 
high.    Does  this  fact  demonstrate  any- 
thing to  the  President  or  to  the  Army 
Engineers   Otrps?     If   nothing   else,   it 
must  serve  to  teach  them  that  some- 
thing  is   wnng   with   the   plan.     First 
things  have  iurely  not  been  placed  first 
in  the  execu;ion  of  plans,  or  they  are 
being  erronously  executed.    It  is  con- 
ceivable ther;  has  been  no  proper  plan 
from  the  be  [inning.     We  have  not  re- 
ceived flood  ( ontrol  for  flood  control  ex- 
penditures.    Some  may  say.  "Give  us 
tteie*.  and    o  that  the  farmers  living 
along  these   rivers  in  Missouri  are  say- 
ing :  "We  ha  re  been  at  it  for  more  than 
50  years".    \  fe  have  expended  hundreds 
of  millions  <  f  dollars  for  dredging  and 
for  dikes  in  the  streams,  and  to  riprap 
the  shores,    ill  of  which  has  served  to 
slow   up  the   flow   and  to   increase   the 
depth  at  lo^'  water  stages,  but  none  of 
which  has  s<  rved  to  prevent  the  terrible 
damage     anl     alleviate     the     suffering 
caused  by  e  .rer-reoccurring  floods.     We 
have  even  built  some  superficial  levees, 
and  in  mans  cases  quite  near  the  water's 
edge,  but  th(  y  have  served  only  when  the 
floods  have  )een  minor  ones.    Also  after 
each   disa.sti  ous  flood   these   insuCBcient 
and  sujjerfic  al  levees  have  been  repaired 
at  what  virtually  amounts  to  a  waste  of 
public  moncsr. 

In  the  ptst.  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  in  the  name  of  development  of  our 
great  river  s  rstems,  and  for  fiood  control, 
have  been  pi  iced  in  the  hands  of  the  War 
Department  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  the 
Department  of  Interior,  Biu-eaa  of  Recla- 
mation, and  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Soil  Conservation,  just  where  the 
President.  Ir  his  most  recent  message  on 
the  subject,  proposes  to  continue  the  au- 
thority and  expenditure  of  funds.  To 
some  extern  at  least,  each  Department 
has  compete  d  for  authorization  of  funds, 
and  for  appropriations.  Each  has  had 
its  own  plan,  not  too  clearly  defined  to 
the  Congress  nor  to  the  people.  There 
has  Been  m  coordination,  and  no  over- 
all plan  or  program.  More  often  than 
not.  we  ha 'e  witnessed  expenditure  in 
the  most  fer  ile  political  area.  With  each 
reoccuring  failure,  demonstrated  as  I 
have  pcrinte  I  out  by  the  ever-increasing 
damage  fey  loOd  waters,  more  money  has 
been  asked  for,  and  for  supplementary 
purposes,  ur  til  now.  still  without  an  over- 
all plan,  it  is  suggested  that  $250,000,000 
be  quickly  appropriated  to  the  three  de- 
partments lamed.  for  expenditure,  so 
far  as  the  P  -esident  makes  known,  in  the 
same  manrer  in  which  these  agencies 
have  proceeled  throughout  the  years. 

Moreover,  the  President  recommends 
that  the  Coi  ps  of  Army  Engineers  should 
have  more  han  94  percent  of  the  total 
•ppropriati(n:  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. Burfau  of  Reclamation,  should 
have  4  percent  of  the  total:  and  for  soil 
conservaClai  I.  which  undoubtedly  is  the 
principal  tHng  to  be  accomplished  by 


flood  control,  if  not  In  fact  the  principal 
thing,   the    Department    of   Agriculture 
should  have  only  a  little  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation.    In  Missouri 
we  are  becoming  impatient  with  the  ex- 
pensive and  ineffectual  flood-control  pro- 
cedures practiced  over  the  years.     We 
want  flood  control.    We  know  it  cannot 
be  had  with  money  alone.    If  first  things 
are  to  come  first,  we  must  have  a  care- 
fully  and   expertly   prepared   plan.     It 
must  t)e  one  that  goe»  beyond  high  dams 
far  downstream  designed  chiefiy  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power,  and 
to  provide  playgrounds  and  recreational 
areas.     The  latter  we  already  have  in 
Missouri  in  abundance.    We  want  rural 
electrification,  but  its  importance  will  be 
gradually  lessened  if  we  fail  to  get  fiood 
control. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  nor  am  I  an 
authority  on  fiood  control,  Imt  our  ex- 
perience has  been  such  that  I  know,  as 
do  the  thousands  of  farmers  hving  in  the 
recently  flooded  Missouri  and  Mississip- 
pi River  Valleys,  that  for  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  this  area 
in  the  development  of  these  great  river 
systems,  we  have  failed  to  accomplish 
flood  control.  We  do  not.  any  longer, 
favor  the  haphazard  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  time  to  do  some  efficient  Intelligent 
planning  in  advance  of  spending. 


SutcmeBt  by  Robert  IL  Hatckins,  Ckaa- 
celor  ef  the  (Jaiyersity  of  Cbicaf  o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  Missousi 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  BANTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement: 

I  oppose  unirersal  military  training  od  tbe 
ground  that  aa  a  military  measure  It  U 
•baurd.  And  If  you  ask  tiow  a  layman. 
wbose  only  military  experience  was  tliat  of 
a  private  In  the  First  World  War.  can  con- 
tradict the  leading  military  experts  on  a 
military  matter.  I  reply  that  ^  y  contradict 
themselves,  for  they  first  show  that  univer- 
sal miliary  training  Is  a  military  anachronism 
which  will  weaken  tbe  Nation,  and  then 
demand  it  In  the  name  of  military  strength. 

The  genermU  and  admirals  all  Insist  on 
the  rapidity  of  tccbnlcal  change.  Then  they 
Insist  that  men  trained  with  Id  weapons 
are  going  to  be  eflecttre  in  u.sing  entirely 
new  weapons.  They  prove  that  there  Is  no 
defense  against  the  atomic  bomb,  and  then 
ask  for  an  enormous  Army  to  defend  ua 
against  It.  They  show  that  this  bomb  can 
be  sent  Into  other  countries  by  rockets  or 
smuggled  In  by  agents  and  then  ask  for  a 
large  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  carry 
It  Into  other  countries.  They  convince  us 
that  In  an  atomic  war  40.000.000  of  us  will 
be  killed  in  one  night,  and  then  claim  that 
It  will  be  helpful  to  us  to  have  wasted  two 
or  three  billion  dollars  a  year  In  teaching 
millions  of  young  men  close-order  drill. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  strength  of  the 
country  depends  on  Its  Industrial  power  and 
Klenlflc   Intelligence,  and  then  advocat*  a 
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SUtea.  It  Is  that  an  artmclally  limited 
franchise  In  elections  to  Federal  offices  Is  an 
Interference  by  some  States  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation.  Laws  which  concern  all  of  us 
are  acted  upon,  sometimes  decisively,  by 
/  represenUtives  from  the  limited-franchise 
districU.  The  results  might  be  different  if 
all  those  morally  entitled  to  vote  were  actu- 
ally enabled  to  vote.  The  limited  franchise 
m  Virginia.  Texas.  Mississippi.  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas  is 
very  much  the  business  of  citizens  of  New 
York.  Massachusetts,  and  other  States. 
Somedaj-  this  fact  will  be  generally  realized 
and  someday  the  Senate  will  have  to  back  the 
House  up  m  anti-poll-tax  legislation.  Yes- 
terday's action  in  the  House  was  at  least 
a  moral  victory. 


Veterans  Housing— Wbat  Has  Been  Done 
About  It  in  the  Eightieth  Confrest? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  what  has  been  done 
for  the  housing  of  our  war  veterans? 
The  answer  Is,  obviously,  nothing.  Not- 
withstandini?  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  out  H.  R.  3565. 
a  bill  that  would  alleviate  the  greatest 
domestic  problem  confronting  our  coun- 
try today,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  take 
any  action  on  it. 

This  bill  was  a  sound  solution  to  this 
problem  in  that  it  would  afford  to  the 
veteran  an  opportunity  to  rent  a  decent 
home  at  a  price  within  the  average  vet- 
eran's income,  which  Is  $37  per  week. 
We  all  recognize  that  with  the  high  cost 
of  building  today,  these  veterans  are  not 
in  a  position  to  buy  a  home. 

If  this  Nation  can  send  billions  of  dol- 
lars abroad  to  rehabilitate  foreign  coun- 
tries certainly  It  could  lend  its  credit  to 
the  men  and  women  who  so  willingly 
gave  up  their  good  homes  to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  the  homes  of  those  that 
they  left  behind  when  they  answered  the 
call  to  the  colors. 

The  plan  set  forth  in  H.  R.  3565  has 
received  acclaim  not  only  from  the  vet- 
erans but  also  from  private  enterprise, 
as  evidenced  by  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel 
on  July  19,  1947.  which  Is  herewith  ap- 
pended. 

BANKEXS  NOD  AT  THIS  ONS 

Baukers.  especially  those  In  savings  and  co- 
operative banks  dealing  with  large  numbers 
of  home  mortgages,  always  view  with  a  criti- 
cal eye  proposals  for  governmental  ventures 
Into  housing.  Being  In  the  business  them- 
selves, they  know  many  of  the  pitfalls  of  va- 
rious plans  and  have  a  robust  faith  In  private 
Initiative  and  enterprise. 

When,  therefore,  any  project  wins  the  un- 
solicited approval  of  bankers,  the  advocates 
of  action  for  veterans'  housing  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  One  such  proposal  that  has  re- 
ceived favorable  comment  and  endorsement 
from  bankers  In  this  community  and  region 
is  the  H.  R.  3565.  a  bill  Introduced  In  May 


by    Congressman    Harold    D.    Donohui,    oI 
Worcester. 

Raymond  P.  Harold,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  association's  July  News-Letter 
has  flattering  words  to  say  about  H.  R.  3565. 
Inasmuch  as  they  come  from  a  banker  in  the 
mortgage  business,  they  seem  almost  ecstatic 
In  their  endorsement  of  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  desperate  plight  of  veterans'  families. 
After  citing  the  defeat  of  veterans  in  their 
search  for  rental  quarters  at  a  price  they  can 
pay.  and  asking  this  question.  What  plan 
will  do  the  best  Job  for  the  least  expense? 
Mr.  Harold  comments  and  explains: 

•'Congressman  Donohue's  bill  is  short,  sim- 
ple, and  understandable.  Proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  It  would  make  funds  avail- 
able to  local  or  State  housing  authorities, 
groups  of  veterans  or  others,  organized  as 
limited  dividend  corporations,  in  proportion 
to  housing  needs  and  veteran  population. 
Funds  would  be  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  per  room,  or  50  percent  of  cost,  which- 
ever is  less,  for  the  construction  of  up  to 
20'),000  multiple-housing  four-  and  five-room 
rental  units.  Funds  so  advanced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  constitute  secondary  liens  on 
the  rental  projects,  with  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments  deferred  until  first- mortgage 
obligations  were  entirely  discharged. 

"It  is  estimated  that,  under  this  plan,  mod- 
ern living  quarters  can  be  provided  veterans' 
families  at  a  monthly  shelter  rent  of  $30  to 
»50,  depending  on  the  number  of  rooms,  and 
allowing  for  variance  In  construction  costs 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

••The  blU  contains  provisions  giving  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  get  back  In  large  part  the  money 
It  advances,  plus  an  average  yield  of  2  per- 
cent. Any  qualified  public  or  private 
agencies  may  participate  in  building  and 
financing  rental  homes  for  veterans  under  Its 
provisions.  These  agencies  Include  any 
bank.  Federal  savings  and  loan  or  building 
and  loan  association,  Insurance  company, 
real  estate  or  builders  corporation,  -veterans' 
cooperative,  and  any  group  of  citizens  rep- 
resenting the  civic,  business,  or  Industrial 
life  of  a  community.  The  bill  calls  for  tax 
exemption  of  rental  projects  for  a  minimum 
period  of  10  years  by  municipalities,  which 
may  also  provide  land  and  install  utilities 
as  a  contribution  to  veterans. 

"A  3-percent  minimum  yearly  amortiza- 
tion of  first-mortgage  indebtedness  and  a 
maximum  4-percent-lnterest  rate  are  speci- 
fied. After  discharge  of  the  first  mortgage, 
net  proceeds  of  operation  or  sale  of  such 
housing  would  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  refund  In  part  or  wbole  of  Its 
advances.  All  provisions  of  the  bill  when 
and  If  enacted  and  effective,  would  be  han- 
dled by  the  Veterans'  Administration." 

Noteworthy  and  significant  In  Mr.  Har- 
old's endorsement  of  H.  R.  3565,  which  has 
drawn  favorable  comment  In  Fitchburg 
banking  circles,  are  these  facts: 

(1)  It  recognizes  the  primary  need  for 
rental  unlU  at  prices  the  veteran  can  afford 
to  pay. 

(2)  The  bankers,  by  their  endorsement, 
concede  that  "something  must  be  done." 

(3)  They  do  endorse  a  proposal  that  la 
virtually  a  Federal  subsidy. 

(4)  The  banks  themselves  would  share 
in  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  placing  a  4- 
percent  maximum  Interest  rate  on  first  mort- 
gages on  projects  under  the  bill. 

H.  R.  3565  seems  to  be  a  gfood  bUl,  but 
any  plans  to  proceed  under  the  State  hous- 
ing program  should  not  be  held  In  abeyance. 
If  the  bill  does  not  pass  at  this  session  at 
Congress,  it  would  be  of  no  value  In  meet- 
ing the  immediate  needs  of  Fitchburg's  vet- 
erans' families  now  without  living  quarters. 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday,  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  fine  article  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley bill  appearing  in  the  April -May  1947 
issue  of  the  American  Watch  Worker,  the 
Official  publication  of  the  American 
Watch  Workers'  Union. 

The  article  follows: 

TAPT-HASTLCT  BILL  WILL  NOT  BKINC  INDUSTRIAL 
PEACI 

President  Truman  Is  to  be  congratulated 
by  every  working  man  and  woman  In  Amer- 
ica for  the  courage  of  his  convictions  In 
vetoing  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  for  It  took 
courage  for  him  to  veto  this  bill  which  had 
been  overwhelmingly  passed  by  a  Congress 
which  knows  less  about  Industrial  relations 
than  they  do  about  what  is  happening  in 
Timbuktu. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  essentially  honest  and 
they  are  a  barometer  of  what  the  people 
back  home  are  thinking.  This  Congress 
felt  it  bad  a  mandate  to  harness  labor  mto 
channels  of  conservatism  and  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace. 

However,  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  bring  us  about  did  not  accomplish 
the  objectives  which  would  bring  about  In- 
dustrial peace,  and  the  law  which  was  Just 
passed  over  the  President's  veto  can  only  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  Industry  lawyers  who 
will  have  a  field  day  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Industrial  peace  can  only  come  about  by 
human   understanding;   no  law,  no  legisla- 
tion can  bring  about  Industrial  peace  until 
there  Is  human  understanding,  and  what  this 
Congress  failed  to  do  and  failed  to  realize  is 
that  there  are  more  persons  who  belong  to 
unions  than  those  few  top  union  officials  who 
have  brought  the  wrath  of   public  opinion 
down  upon  all  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Why   should   the   Innocent   suffer   with   the 
guUty?     Why   should   the   good,   well-dlscl- 
pllned,  responsible,  democratic  union  suffer 
for  the  abuses  of  the  corrupt  union?     Why 
should  responsible  labor  leaders  be  classed 
with    Irresponsible    union    leadership?      The 
Taft-Hartley  law  places  every  union  leader 
under  a  cloud  and  makes  every  union  the 
same.    The  Taft-Hartley  law  Is  a  bad  law.  an 
unworkable  law  that  can  only  bring  about 
industrial  discord. 

President  Truman  recognized  this  evil  In 
the  la\(y  and  condemned  it.  r>ut  the  Congress 
was  too  anxious  to  meet  the  wave  of  hysteria 
which  has  been  mounting  against  the  labor 
movement,  Instead  of  really  studying  the 
problem  and  bringing  in  specialists  from  both 
companies  and  unions  who  really  practice  tb» 
doctrine  of  union-management  cooperation. 
It's  odd  that  when  a  banking  bill  Is  being 
considered  by  Congress  that  a  cross  section 
of  American  bankers  are  heard  on  the  bill, 
and  their  advice  Is  heeded.  But  when  a  labor 
bill  Is  up,  only  the  top  names  in  labOT  and 
the  top  names  in  Industry  are  listened  to  and 
the  intermediate  groups  In  both  labor  and 
Industry,  those  that  work  at  the  conupunlty 
level,  are  completely  ignored. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  realize  that  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America  want 
Industrial  peace,  but  they  also  want  social 
Justice;  they  want  to  be  treated  with  the  dig- 
nity ol  man;  they  want  union  democracy; 
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f  ..n  noon  the  Members  Of  the  Coneress       garla  for  'political  offenses'  against  the  r*-     '  the  United  States  Department  of  I^bc^     Ac- 
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In  thla  connection.  It  is  Interesting  to  nc 
the  birth  raU  in  the  chief  totalitarian  nts< 
Tbking  the  figure  1.  or  unity,  as  denot.i 
the  net  reproduction  rate  necessary  to  mail 
tain  a  population,  without  increase  or  d4 
crease,  we  And  that  the  net  reproduction  ral 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
eaccas  of  1.6.    The  comparable  figure  for 
jae  ot  the  ITnlted  Statea,   both   white 
colored.  Is   I.J.     The  net  reproduction 
for  whites   alone   In  our  coimtry  is  unl 
Relatively  speaking,  therefore.  It  Is  safe 
say  that  the  Slavs  are  an  expanding,  mull 
plytng.  dynamic  people. 

The  tremendous  drtrlng  force  represent 
by  this  touman  Niagara  has  tjeen  ham* 
by   a   ettquc    of   Soviet    Crmmlsears.      Tl 
Soviet    overlords    work    their    will    on    tl 
masses  by  means  ot  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

This  party,  the  oiUy  one  permitted  In  tl 
Soviet  Union,  nimibered  some  33,000 
ben  ta  Red  October  1917.     It  was  this 
imtonary    group    that    overthrew,    not 
Caars,  bat  the  social  democratic  regime 
Aleaandcr     Kerensky.     AHhough     the 
shevik  Party  grew  rapidly  within   the  . 
few  months,  IfldKilas  Lenin  coosideTed 
domination  of  the  majority  by  a  mln< 
perfectly  natural.     "Rosala  uaed  to  be 
by   ISO.Oeo  landlords."  he  wrote  in   Ai  „ 
1»17.     "Why  could  not  340.000  Bolsheviks 
the  same  jobr* 

Under  Joeef  Stalin,  however,  the  party  hi 
reached  lU  period  ot  greatest  expansion, 
powerfol  leverage  Is  exerted  upon  the 
by  a  tlghUy  knit  organ  nation  ot  some  7j 
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Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  party  according 
the  Aaacrlcan  Idea.     In  the  United 
our  party  system  provides  variety  and 
erty.     Leadsrs  emerge  from  and  are 
by  the  voters. 

In   the  Soviet   Union,   however,   the   _ 
ikevik.  or  so-called  Communist  Party,  la 
oAecr  eorjpa  which  organises  an  army  ot 
labor.     Party   aseaalHrs  are  local    agenU   of^ 
tbe    aU-powcrful    VoUtbureau    of    16    slave 
maetera.     Although  bosses,  demagogues,  re- 
porters. aiMl  sp*ea  in  their  reepecUve  diatriet«» 
the  Indlvldtaal  party  members  know  that 
prlvilsfed  position  depends  upon  the  will 
thoee  in  the  higher  echelosM  at  the  party. 

Pew  Ideas  or   choiees  circulate  from 
bottom  up:   orders  eoaae  from   top  to  the 
lower    lagrers    of    officials.     Combined    with 
constant  surveillance  of  every  phase  ot  lii«« 
In  factorlea,  flalda,  and  mloea.  this  totalU  ' 
tarlaa   dlcUtorshlp   uUllaaa  schools,   nei 
papera.  science,  literature,  and  art  in 
to  Indoctrinate  and  poUce  the  people, 
doctrlnatlon  and  supervision  are  the 
notes  ol  existence  In  a  police  state,  whet 
that  state  be  domiiuited   by  a  Hitler  or 
Stalin  at  the  top. 
One  of  the  boaau  ot  the  high  prleata 

the   Soviet   hierarchy   is   that    the   lit 

raU  haa  shown  a  aharp  rise  under  SovU 
rule.     This  la  trtie.     It  U  to  the  advanti 
of    the   ruling   clique   to   have   millions 
people  able  to  read  the  propaganda 
out  by  the  one-party  regime. 

■very  dlcUtorshlp  of  the  totalitarian 
model  Is  eager  to  provide  Its  own  type  of  so- 
called  education.  The  task  of  governing  Is 
stmpllflad  whan  slave  workers  can  read 
everything  put  out  by  men  at  the  top.  Thla 
Is  particularly  effective  when  a  brutal  cen- 
sorship ellmlnatea  every  trace  of  an  opposite 
opinion. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  are  facts  more  care- 
fully  sifted,  selected,  and  arranged  than  la 
the  so-called  prees  of  the  TTnlon  of  Soviet 
Soelallet  Republics.  The  propagandists  at 
tbe  Kremlin  make  Patil  Ooebbels.  master  of 
Mack  magic,  bluah  for  shame.  Over  the 
radio  as  well  as  ha  magaxlnes.  pamf^lets.  and 
ahop  papers,  Stalin,  head  of  the  police  state, 
plays  upon  publle  opinion  as  an  organtet 
oparatea  the  keye  and  etope  of  a  pipe  organ. 
The  higher  and  wider  the  receptivity  for  his 
ukaaea  among  the  massee,  the  more  slmpll- 
la  the  taak  of  admlnletratlon.    Should 
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I  call  upon  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  Investigate  the  proce- 
diu-e  that  could  allow  an  "angled"  state- 
ment of  this  vicious  character  appear  In  a 
House  document.  Incidentally,  the  Con- 
gressmen and  their  constltuenU  should  be 
on  their  guard  whenever  they  see  conditions 
attributed  to  the  Russian  people.  That  can 
be  and  usually  Is  a  tlp-ofl  that  a  Soviet  sym- 
pathizer iB  engaged  In  doubletalk. 

The  Russian  people  have  about  as  much 
to  say  about  what  moneys  are  or  are  not 
appropriated  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  seals 
m  a  zoo  have  to  say  about  the  amount  of  fish 
provided  by  the  trainers. 

It  is  my  Impression  that  the  "indoctrlna- 
tors"  responsible  for  this  "slanting"  of  evi- 
dence in  a  House  document  are  loyal  neither 
to  the  United  States  of  America  nor  to  the 
people  of  this  country  who  gladly  contribute 
to  education. 

Not  long  ago  a  United  States  clergyman, 
the  Reverend  Harry  P.  Ward,  praised  the 
concentration  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
"rehabilitation"  centers.  In  the  Real  Soviet 
Russia,  by  David  J.  Dallln  (published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press),  It  Lb  possible  to  read 
a  rather  detailed  description  of  life  for  the 
millions  forced  to  labor  In  these  camps. 
The  following  Is  one  of  the  eyewitness  ac- 
counts given  in  this  book  (p.  198) : 

"More  than  200,000  prisoners  were  em- 
ployed on  the  project.  •  *  *  More  than 
50.000  died  during  a  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  workday  was  11  hours.  There 
were  no  Sundays  or  any  days  of  rest.  Inter- 
ruptions occurred  only  dxirlng  transfers  of 
workers  from  one  camp  to  another.  The 
work  tasks  were  set  very  high,  and  food  ra- 
tions very  low.  Those  who  carried  out  their 
prescribed  task  received  800  grams  of  bread 
daUy;  those  whose  performance  was  only 
half  of  the  prescribed  norm  received  300 
grams.  Besides  bread  a  watery  soup  and  salt 
fish  were  the  only  foods.  Most  of  the  work 
was  done  by  hand  without  manual  appli- 
ances. Despite  the  terrible  Karelian  cold, 
prisoners  were  forbidden  to  build  camp  fires. 
'You  can  warm  up  by  working,"  they  were 
told.  This  camp  was  nanred  by  the  pris- 
oners 'Hell  of  Ice.'  I  myself  saw  dead  peo- 
ple who  had  been  frozen  with  axes  or  saws 
m  their  hands.  Prom  26  to  30  men  died 
dally  In  winter." 

This  was  the  price  of  success  in  construct- 
ing the  White  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 

"The  number  of  Inmates  In  the  concentra- 
tion camps."  It  was  reported  In  September 
1938,  "has  assumed  astronomical  proportions. 
Gigantic  works  are  under  construction,  for 
example,  the  Verkhne-Kolymsk  Road,  ex- 
tending from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  U  being 
built  with  bare  hands,  without  any  mechan- 
ical appliances.  The  center  of  this  project 
is  at  Nogayev.  where  there  Is  a  huge  labor 
camp  to  which  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  been  exiled.  People  are  dying  there  like 
files,  perlshlnu  In  varloxis  ways,  without  any- 
one knowing  about  It,  for  the  sentences 
dooming  victims  to  prison  and  labor  camps 
carry  with  them  the  notation:  'Without  right 
of  correspondence.'  This  Is  how  they  live 
under  horrible  conditions  of  boredom,  bad 
food,  In  complete  isolation  from  the  outside 
world,  slowly  dying  from  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion, hunger,  and  constant  thrashing  of 
the  nerves.     They  are  burled  alive." 

People  In  the  satellite  SUtes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  exposed  to  the  same  brutal  treat- 
ment. According  to  a  dUpatch.  puWUhed 
In  the  New  York  Times.  March  24,  1947.  from 
correepondent  Sidney  Shalett.  "Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  are  teeming  with  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  for  political  prisoners, 
offenders  against  the  military  and  some  mi- 
nority groups.  •  •  •  As  of  fairly  recent 
date,  630,000  persons,  according  to  a  con- 
servative estimate,  were  In  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  In  Yugoslavia  and  BuU 


garla  for  'political  offenses'  against  the  re- 
gime or  the  ruling  Communist  party. 
•  •  •  Most  of  the  Inmates  are  described 
as  intellectuals:  teachers,  university  profes- 
sors, priests,  lawyers,  physicians,  bvisiness- 
men  and  leaders  and  outstanding  workers  of 
suppressed  political  parties.  The  report  said 
many  of  them  had  been  Imprisoned  without 
court  trial." 
Mr.  Sidney  Shalett  adds: 
"The  source  of  this  report  says  many  were 
'kidnapped  by  the  Communist  mlUtla  in 
Bulgaria  or  by  the  UDB.  formerly  the  OZNA, 
In  Yugoslavia.  Vermin,  filth,  humiliation, 
even  torture  were  allegedly  conditions  of 
imprisonment." 

About  2  years  ago,  Matthew  Rakosl,  the 
Soviet  dictator  In  Hungary,  when  reproached 
with  the  shameful  conduct  of  .Soviet  soldiers 
In  Budapest,  replied: 

"We  are  taking  very  energetic  measures 
and  hope  that  in  a  few  weeks  we  shall  have 
order." 

What  were  tbe  complaints  2  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  Soviets  had  taken  over  the  country, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel?  I  quote  from  reli- 
able reports  In  The  New  York  Times,  August 
13,  1945,  by  correspondent  John  MacCormac. 
He  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  broad  daylight  a  Russian  soldier  is 
reported  to  have  torn  a  wrlstwatch  from 
a  woman's  arm.  When  her  husband  inter- 
fered the  Russian  shot  him. 

"Another  complaint  to  the  Budapest  po- 
lice was  that  a  Russian  had  -entered  a  house 
at  night,  tied  up  the  husband  and  a  boarder 
and  raped  the  wife  before  the  husband's 
eyes." 

Now  that  Soviet-trained  Matthew  Rakosl 
is  In  full  command  in  Hungary,  he  Is  able 
to  suppress  most  unfavorable  reports  about 
the  Red  Fascist  terror. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  conditions  for 
the  ordinary  people,  with  respect  to  food, 
clothing,  and  housing,  are  appalling.  The 
CoNcaBssioNAL  RECORD  Appendix  for  June  6, 
1947.  contained  an  Illuminating  description 
by  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  This  newspaperman 
reported  as  follows: 

"In  Moscow  I  visited  one  old  prerevolu- 
tlonary  mansion  where  eight  families  were 
living  In  four  basement  rooms  and  a  hallway, 
all  using  the  same  kitchen,  the  toilet  sepa- 
rated from  the  stove  by  a  thin  partition. 
One  of  their  so-called  modern  apartment 
buildings,  built  In  1938  before  Russia  began 
to  prepare  for  war,  was  equally  Jammed  with 
families.  Dirty,  badly  In  need  of  repair.  It 
looked  like  an  East  Side  tenement,  with  wir- 
ing tacked  onto  the  celling  and  the  top-floor 
rooms  flooded  by  leaks  In  the  snow-covered 
roof. 

"  'Tls  said  In  Moscow  that  only  the  roof  on 
the  Kremlin  does  not  leak.  The  attitude  of 
the  people  Is,  'Why  take  care  of  property  that 
belongs  to  tbe  Government?'  As  a  result 
Moscow  is  shabby,  buildings  other  than  those 
occupied  by  high  military  and  Government 
and  party  offlcials  need  repair." 

IT-.is  touches  upon  a  point  that  needs  eluci- 
dation and  emphasis.  There  is  a  privileged 
class  In  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics. The  words  of  Mr.  Dickson  are  re- 
vealing.   His  report  reads  as  follows: 

"What  the  Russians  have  now  Is  not  de- 
mocracy but  despotism.  A  small  hierarchy 
of  some  600.000  rule  nearly  300,000,000. 
These  people  In  the  Politburo,  Government 
poeltions.  top  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
those  high  In  science,  medicine,  the  arU,  are 
the  privileged  groups.  They  have  auto- 
mobiles, summer .  homes,  good  apartments, 
ample  food.  But  the  common  people  live 
under  conditions  in  cities  and  on  collective 
farms  much  as  did  the  pioneers  in  America. 
But  they  do  not  have  the  freedom  our 
pioneers  had." 

This  report  coincides  pretty  well  with  a 
study  released  on  Sunday.  July  13,  1947.  by 


the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Ac- 
cording to  this  analysis  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  average  American  Is  1.000  percent  above 
that  of  the  average  worker  In  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  study  added  that  the 
"trend  of  the  Russian  standard  of  living, 
rather  than  going  upv^ard.  has  been  going 
sharply  downward  since  the  war." 

It  is  fair  to  note,  of  course,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  decrease  In  the  Soviet  standard  of  liv- 
ing may  be  due  to  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the 
war  as  well  as  the  strenuous  demands  of  the 
Job  of  reconstruction.  With  proper  allow- 
ance for  these  factors.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  Inflation  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
Soviet  satellite  States  Is  fantastic  compared 
to  the  rise  of  prices  In  the  United  States. 

This  development  would  Indicate  that,  so 
far  as  living  conditions  for  the  working  peo- 
ple are  concerned,  the  Soviet  system,  which 
Is  really  ultracapltalism,  is  a  socioeconomic 
failure.  As  several  correspondents  put  the 
case,  after  the  recent  Moscow  conference,  "the 
Soviet  performance,  checked  by  professions 
and  promises,  makes  P.  T.  Barnum  look  like 
a  piker."  Or  as  the  Hon.  Alexander  C.  Kirk, 
one-time  United  States  Charg6  d'Aflaires  in 
Moscow,  expressed  himself  to  me.  "the  Soviet 
experiment  Is  the  most  colossal  hoax  that  haa 
ever  been  perpetrated  upon  mankind." 

Nevertheless,  publicists  like  Mrs.  Vera  M. 
Dean,  research  director  of  the  Porelgn  Policy 
Association,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hindus,  author 
of  "Red  Bread,"  write  and  talk  as  If  we  were 
not  confronted  with  something  much  more 
formidable  than  the  old  Imperial  Russia. 
Neither  of  these  Russla-bom  propagandists 
realize  that  the  democratic,  freedom-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  are  face  to  face 
with  a  world  conspiracy,  directed  by  Joeef 
Stalin  in  the  Kremlin.  They  do  not  recognise 
that  the  Nazi -minded  followers  of  Karl  Marx, 
quislings  and  traitors,  are  willing  to  exploit 
the  Orthodox  Russian  church  for  the  purposes 
of  window  dressing  and  to  promote  pan- 
Slavic  sentiment  in  eastern  Evirope  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  be  sure,  some  tendencies  and  attitudes 
of  the  ancient  Russian  Empire  persist  in  the 
Marxist  high  command.  But  both  Mrs.  Dean 
and  Mr.  Hindus  should  be  able  to  see  that 
some  tremendously  new  elements  have  been 
added  to  the  traditional  Slavic  imperialism. 
The  Soviet  ideal  is  a  police  state  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Stalinism  eqxiatee 
with  Hltlerlsm,  with  Its  bigoted  emphasis 
upon  religious  hatred. 

It  is  time  for  Mrs.  Dean  and  Mr.  Hindus 
to  stop  talking  and  writing  about  Russia 
and  the  Russians.  Why  don't  these  leftist 
sjrmpathlzers  ask  themselves  a  few  simple 
questions?  Is  Jacques  Ducloe  a  Russian?  Is 
Palmlro  Togllattl  a  Russian?  Can  Oerhart 
Elsler,  recently  convicted  In  a  United  States 
court,  be  described  as  a  Russian?  Since 
when  are  William  Z.  Foster,  Eugene  Dennis, 
Maurice  Thorez,  and  Marcel  Cachln  Rus- 
sians? 

Turning  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  can 
we  call  Lazaro  Pefia  in  Cuba,  Vicente  Lorn- 
bardo  Toledano  In  Mexico,  and  Luis  Carloa 
Prestes  in  Brazil  Russians? 

The  plot  against  decency  Is  world-wide. 
The  alms  of  Stalin  were  the  alms  of  Hitler: 
world  domination.  The  totalitarian  tactics 
of  the  Marxists  were  the  methods  of  the 
Hitlerites:  intimidation,  torture,  coercion, 
arson,  rape,  and  murder,  Tbe  Red  Fascists 
are  an  International  ring  of  gangsters.  These 
world  racketeers  are  far  more  brutal,  ruth- 
less, and  cunning  than  the  late  Al  Capone 
or  "Legs"  Diamond.  They  got  their  cut  In 
every  dominated  country  In  the  shajw  of 
political  power,  prestige,  food,  travel  privi- 
leges and  living  conditions. 

Materialistic  to  the  core,  the  international 
clique,  with  an  army  of  hatchet  men  In  every 
part  of  the  globe,  wait  for  the  word  from 
Moscow  for  the  final  onslaught  on  civilized 
men,  women,  and  children. 
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Mr.  B0aO6  of  Delaware.    Mr.  Speak'^ 
tr  and  Members  of  the  House.  House 
Joint  Reaohitlon  246,  introduced  by  my 
food  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Airrot 
N.  Samjuc  proTldei  for  the  issuance 
a  npecial  series  of  stamps  commemoratU 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniveriary  of  tl 
poultry  Industry  In  the  United  Sutes. 

May  I.  at  this  time,  commend  my  . 
tlnguiKhed  coUeague,  Mr.  Sablax,  for  .. 
though  tfulness  end  foresight  in  present 
Ing  this  reaolution  because  It  directs  at 
tentioD  to  one  of  our  most  Important 
most    colorful    industries   here   in    _ 
United   SUtes.     The    poultry   Industi 
especially  flourishes  in  the  State  of  _  _ 
ware,  and  I  beHeve  that  Sussex  CounI 
Del .  is  the  greatest  poultry-produc 
county  In  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
receive  the  favorable  attention  of 
Members  of  this  House  and  that  an  . 
propriate  commemorative  stamp  may 
lamed. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  my  imdc 
standing  that  a  decision  has  not 
reached  as  to  an  appropriate  design  f< 
the  stamp.    I  would,  therefore.  like  , 
suggest  to  the  authorities  who  may  hat 
this  decision  to  make  that  they  car 
the  design  of  the  Sute  bird  of  the  8ti 
of    I>laware.      Such    a    design    wni 
bring  to  this  commemorative  stamp  th«l 
full  color  and  vigor  of  oiu"  American  Mf«l 
from  the  colonial  days  to  the  present 
The  cut  for  this  design  may  be 
cured  through  the  ofBce  of  the  State* 
archivist  In  Dover.  Del.,  as  weil  as  all 
of   the  historical   tradition   and   back- 
ground  of   the   "blue   hen's   chickens" 
which  have  been  so  much  a  part  of  tht 
hiilory  of  our  country  and  the  8Ute  of  | 
EMaware. 

Briefly,  let  me  give  you  a  little  of  thia 
rich  background. 

A  tradiUon  that  has  been  reoorded  by 
the  historians  of  Delaware  in  tbeir  writ- 
lags  relatee  to  the  "blue  hen's  chlck« 
ene.'*  It  li  told  that  during  the  . 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  _,_ 
of  Capt.  .Mmathan  Caldwell's  eompaii^ 
recruited  in  Kent  County,  took  with  tht 
game  chickens  noted  for  their  &ghL 
ability.  These  chickens  were  said  to 
of  the  brood  of  a  famous  blue  hen. 

Captain  Caldwell'i  rowpany  was  at- 
tached  to  Col.  John  Haaletl  regiment 
which  fought  at  Long  Island.  White 
Plains.  Ttenton.  and  Princeton.  When 
not  fighting  the  enemy,  the  officers  and 
men  amused  themselves  by  pitting  these 
blue-hen  chickens.  The  fame  of  these 
cock  fights  spread  throughout  the  Army 
and  when  in  battle  the  Delaware  men 
fought  so  valerociily  that  they  were  com- 
pared to  these  fighting  cocks,  with  the 
reottlt  that  they  recetved  the  sobriquet 
"Bhie  Hen's  Chickens." 

Although  a  law  was  not  enacted  and' 
approved  until  April  14.  1939.  by  which 
the  blue- hen  chicken  was  adopted  as 
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the  Appendix  of  the  RicoitD  an  address 
entitled  "The  Electrical  Industry  and 
Multiple  Purpose  River  Valley  Develop- 
ment." by  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  a  con- 
sulting engineer  of  Philadelphia,  read 
at  the  Valley  Development  Conference 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  July  18, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  commercial  electrical  operating  Indus- 
try U,  and  will  continue  to  be.  the  tpearhead 
of  oppoeltlon  to  multiple-purpose  and  »o- 
clally  minded  river  valley  development. 
Progress  to  the  goal  advocated  by  this  con- 
ference will  Involve  the  recognition  of  the 
character  of  thia  oppoeltlon  and  constantly 
Increasing  efforts  to  thwart  It.  The  history 
of  the  industry  during  the  last  60  years 
should  laave  us  In  no  doubt  as  to  what  we 
are  up  agslnst. 

The  electrical  Industry  since  early  days  has 
been  liberal  tc  prottlgate  In  the  matter  of 
advertising  In  Its  various  forms.     With  an 
all  but  untrammeled  opportunity  to  spend 
other  people's  money,  obtained  through  what 
have  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  been  ex- 
ceealve  rates,  elaborate  ventures  In  publicity 
were  irreiiistlble.     Unwisely  conducted  and 
put  on  far  from  a  factual  basU,  nothing  else 
has  BO  Injured  the  prestige  of  the  Industry 
with  the  general  public— not  even  lU  gross 
overcapitalization  and  the  door-to-door  sale 
of  securities  at  Inflated  values.    The  man  on 
the  street  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
fallacious  character  of  many  of  these  Ideas 
as    elaborately   set    forth    In   edited   school 
books,   in   lecture*    by   highly   compensated 
college  proleeaors.  and  In  advertisements  in 
publications  of  b<  th  large  and  small  circu- 
lation.   Then  we  must  not  forget  the  Indus- 
try's   own    subsldzed    publications.    Public 
Service.    Public^  Utilities    Fortnightly,    and 
Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  about  as 
prejudiced  and  Irresponsible  a  group  of  trade 
papers  as  one  can  find.    Certainly  we  should 
and  do  welcome  valid  criticism  of  either  leg- 
islative action,  but  such  carefree  and  unde- 
pendable  comment  as  has  been  heaped  on 
TVA  and  other  public  agencies  In  this  field 
is  wholly  regrettable. 

In  the  early  days  a  tender  solicitude  for 
widows  and  orphans  pictured  as  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Income  from  electric  and 
other  utility  securities  was  the  underlying 
thought  In  most  Industry  pronouncemenU. 
Mr.  Dooley.  the  WIU  Rogers  of  his  day.  twitted 
the  Industry  about  thU  so  unmercifully  that 
ha  had  the  whole  country  rocking  with 
laughter,  just  as  Johann  Strauss  had  all 
Europe  dancing  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
with  his  Blue  Danube  and  other  waltset. 

Of  course  this  wldows-orphim*  theme  song 
had  to  be  changed  when  at  the  end  of  the 
gay  twtntlee  the  Electric  Bond  *  Share 
uppad  Its  capitalisation  five  hundred  mlllloiis 
with  so  little  rea»on  that  a  few  years  later  It 
was  forced  to  drop  a  like  amount.  Other 
•lectrlc  companies  followed  suit.  Thus 
financial  dark  days  were  brought  to  thou- 
sands of  widows,  orphans,  school  teachers, 
and  others  operating  on  limited  Incomes. 

The  bright  new  thought  Is  that  any  rals- 
ing  of  evebrows  at  the  practices  of  commer- 
cial electric  utilities  or  any  advocacy  of  pub- 
lic ownership  necessarily  Involves  lack  of  loy- 
alty to  our  free  enterprise  system.  Apropos 
of  this  new  melody,  the  New  Yorker  (Issue 
June  7)  says: 

•A  current  ad  sponsored  by  a  group  of 
•busmess-managed.  tax-paying'  electric  light 
and  power  companies  In  defense  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  shows  a  freckle-faced  boy— you 
know  him  well— aelllng  'lemlnade'  at  3  cento 
a  large  glass. 

'•'Butch  wants  a  bicycle'  (reads  the  ad)  I 
•Lots  of  lawn  and  lemonade  and  baby-sitting 
lie  between  Butch  and  that  bike,  but  were 
betting  on  the  boy.  He  has  energy,  vision, 
and  our  national  habit  of  working  hard  lor 


what  he  wants.    He's  American  bualnees — in 
miniature. 

"  'There  are  many  names  for  Butch'a 
philosophy.  You  can  call  it  free  enterprise, 
opportunity,  democracy,  or  capitalism,  if  you 
want.'  (End  ad  and  resume  New  Yorker.) 
•If  the  sponsoring  utilities  will  pardon  us, 
we  should  like  to  discuss  the  economics  of 
Butch's  enterprise  for  a  moment.  A  large 
glass  of  lemonade  requires  the  Juice  of  two 
lemons,  at  40  cento  a  dozen,  and  about  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  at  16  cento  a  pound.  Bach 
glass  thus  stands  Butch  around  8  cento,  not 
counting  Ice  and  overhead,  and  on  every  sale 
he  loses  6  cents  plus.  He  Is  able  to  operate 
only  because  he  gets  his  lemons  from  his 
mother's  Ice  box  and  his  sugar  from  her 
puntry,  figures  his  gross  as  his  net  profit,  and 
offers  his  lemonade  as  a  public  service. 
What  kind  of  business  management  Is  that? 
What  kind  of  free  enterprise?  What  kind  of 
capitalism?  We're  afraid  that  what  Butch 
symbolizes  Is  socialism,  and  his  mother  the 
kindly,  protective  figure  of  the  State." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  use  of  the  term 
"free  enterprise"  as  it  pertains  to  the  electric 
utility  industry  should  call  for  a  "cease  and 
desist "  order  from  the  Federal  Trad«  Com- 
mission. The  privately  owned  and  operated 
electric  utility  Industry  stands  In  a  vory  dif- 
ferent relationship  to  Its  customers — the  pub- 
lic— than  do  other  privately  owned  organlza- 
tloiw.  Many  of  theae  companies  have  the 
words  "Public  Service "  as  a  part  of  their  cor- 
porate name.  Indicating  the  emphasis  placed 
on  service  rather  than  profits.  These  com- 
panies are  by  nature  monopolies,  and  should 
be.  No  one  disputes  this  fact.  They  do  not 
engage  in  business  as  a  matter  of  rif^ht  but 
rather  as  a  matter  of  public  trust.  They  are 
given  power  to  run  a  busineM  in  the  public 
Interest,  free  of  direct  competition,  under 
public  control,  and  are  permitted  to  earn  for 
their  stockholders  a  fair  return  on  a  fair 
value,  both  of  which  are  determined  by  pub- 
lic bodies.  To  do  business,  commercial  utility 
companies  must  obtain  a  franchise  or  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  respective  sovereign  body.  Nation. 
State  or  city. 

An  InsUtent  item  in  the  Industry's  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  to  the  effect  that  hydro 
power  and  flood  control  are  so  opposed  as  to 
make  Impossible  or  uneconomic  multiple- 
purpose  dams  which  are  of  course  essential  to 
sound  river  valley  development.  In  the  face 
of  TVA's  highly  successful  practice  of  com- 
bining power  and  flood  control  back  of  prac- 
tically all  Ito  dams  I  ask  you  to  note  these 
weasel  words  In  large  type  as  carried  in  a 
recent  full-page  Industry  "ad  "  In  large  clrcu- 
latlon  weeklies:  "You  don't  use  a  full  pan  to 
catch  a  leak.    Would  you  use  a  full  dam  to 

catch  a  flood?"    Certainly  not.    But 

In  most  pools  back  of  dams  the  lower  levels 
account  for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  total  potential  storage  space.  On  tht  con- 
trary, the  top  levels  extending  back  greater 
distances  from  the  dam  and  usually  of  greater 
width  than  those  nearer  the  bottom  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  possible  storage.  This  means 
that  by  a  slight  increase  In  height,  additional 
storage  for  flood  control  can  generally  be 
obtained  economically  from  a  dam  which 
would  otherwise  be  built  primarily  for  power. 
Even  during  a  flood  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reservoir  for  mlnlmlUng  the  effects  of  floods 
Is  not  materially  lessened  by  releai,lng  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  water  required 
for  driving  the  power-generating  tui  bines. 

Floods  on  many  streams — one  Is  tempted 
to  say  on  most  streams — occur  at  certain 
well-defined  seasons  and  under  improving 
modern  scientific  procedures  the  operators 
have  increasing  advance  notice  as  to  when 
floods  are  to  be  expected.  This  permits  the 
utilization  of  the  same  space  in  the  reser- 
voir for  flood  control  and  power  storage  and 
is  the  method  of  multiple-purpose  operation 
generally  employed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Flash  floods  occasioned  by  cloudbui-sto  may 
occur  at  odd  times  and,  of  course,  rarely  give 


advance  notice.  Their  eflacto  art  local  and 
limited,  and  can  usually  b«  easily  handled 
and  their  peak  flow  decaplUted  by  a  limited 
amount  of  storage.  In  many  situations  then, 
the  Installation  of  power  equipment  In  a 
dam  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  flood 
control.  On  an  Integrated  system  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  dams  this  sUtement  taiiea 
on  added  meaning. 

Going  further  Into  the  seaaonal  character 
of  floods,  experience  has  shown  that  with  a 
multiple-purpose  reservoir  having  flood  con- 
trol and  power  In  combination,  It  Is  potalbla 
to  draw  a  portion  of  the  power  storage  In 
the  season  of  greatest  flood  hazard.  Storage 
capacity  can  then  be  provided  to  reduce 
flood  flow  which  will  be  greater  than  would 
be  available  with  a  single -pur  pose  flood- 
control  reservoir.  Further,  the  greatest  in- 
cidence of  flood  flow  Is  In  the  spring,  not 
at  the  time  of  peak  power  demand,  and  tha 
draft  of  power  storage  to  provide  for  greater 
flood-control  apace  can  be  made  with  no 
decrease  of  power  values  and  a  material 
Increase  in  flood-control  values. 

The  opposition  of  the  commercial  elec- 
trical operating  Industry  to  hydroelectric 
development  Is  based  primarily  on  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  undeveloped  sites 
are  owned  by  the  public,  and  that  If  and 
when  developed,  low  ratea  based  <m  coat« 
win  be  charged  as  to  the  caae  with  TVA 
and  certain  municipally  owned  planto  such 
as  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  This 
will  tend  to  question  even  more  emphati- 
cally the  existing  and  tisually  excessive  rate 
schedules  of  the  commercial  companies. 

Reduced  coeto  always  mean  Increased  uae 
Thus  In  Seattle  in  1946  an  average  residen- 
tial rate  of  1.39  cento  per  kilowatt -hour  as 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  3.23 
cento  per  kilowatt-hour  led  to  an  average 
annual  use  o*  4.009  kilowatt-hou»  compmnA 
with  the  national  average  use  of  1,327  kilo- 
watt-hours. Fortunately,  there  are  no  Issues 
such  as  navigation,  flood  control,  or  Irriga- 
tion to  complicate  this  showing.  Seattle's 
annual  report  covering  over  40  years'  expe- 
rience makes  It  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

A  review  of  typical  bills  for  all  classes  of 
electric  service  in  the  States  constituting 
parto  of  the  Missouri  Basin  reveals  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  people  of  that  region  can 
look  forward  to  cheaper  power  under  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  Speaking  In 
broad  terms  they  should  ultimately  see  their 
bills  cut  in  half,  thereby  opening  the  way 
to  much  larger  average  use  with  resulting 
beneflto  to  homes,  farms  and  tha  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  area  to  industry. 

Thus,  according  to  recent  Federal  Power 
Commission  figures,  a  majority  of  the  homea 
In  the  Missouri  Valley  are  today  paying  »3.«4 
or  mora  for  100  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
service  a  month.  Similarly,  they  are  paying 
more  than  $6.96  a  month  for  850  kilowatt- 
hours  use.  If  these  same  homes  were  lo- 
cated In  the  Tannaeaee  Valley,  where  a  valley 
authority  suppllei  wholesale  power  from  a 
fully  developed  river,  they  would  pay  only 
12.60  and  16,  respectively,  for  these  amounta 
of  service.  Their  savings  would  run  at  the 
rate  of  113.68  snd  $23.40  annually. 

The  Commission's  figures  show  even  mora 
striking  contrasto  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial service.  Thus,  a  majority  of  com- 
mercial lighting  customers  In  the  Missouri 
Valley,  with  a  monthly  demand  of  6  kllowatU 
and  a  monthly  use  of  750  kllowatt-houra, 
must  pay  %21Sll  or  more  a  month,  as  com- 
pared with  a  typical  bill  of  114  for  tha 
same  service  under  TVA  basic  rates.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  majority  of  commercial  power  cus- 
tomers, with  30  kilowatt  demand  and  6.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  monthly  use.  mtwt  pay 
$146.30  or  more  a  month,  as  compared  with  a 
typical  bill  of  $78  for  such  service  under 
TVA  basic  rates. 

In  the  field  of  larger  Industrial  service,  a 
majority  of  industries  with  a  de  land  of  300 
kllowatto  and  a  monthly  use  of  60.000  kUo- 
watt-hours,  would  have  to  pay  $940  or  more 
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done.    If  REA  Is  not  permitted  to  do  It.  the 
commercial  Industry  certainly  will  not. 

So  It  must  regretfully  be  admitted  that  the 
operating  electric  Industry  opposes  public 
control  and  Its  service  responsibilities  when- 
ever It  can  get  away  with  It.  During  the  last 
33  years  as  a  private  citizen  and  uhlle  oc- 
cupying a  wide  variety  of  official  poets  I  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  observe  at 
close  range  thla  utUlty  industry  in  action. 
Baaed  on  this  experience  I  have  no  hesitation 
In  saying  that  the  industry  Is  operated  essen- 
tially for  ends  all  but  without  social  purpose 
and  under  conditions  which.  If  und»  rstood 
and  properly  appraised,  would  rate  it  as  a 
closely-knit  conspiracy  against  the  public 
welfare.  It  reaches  practically  every  county 
in  the  United  States  and.  until  the  disrup- 
tion caused  by  World  War  11,  It  had  baneful 
international  understandings.  Its  organiza- 
tion Includes  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
certain  State  public  service  commissions,  and 
some  Individual  commLsaioners.  certain  city 
officials,  city  legislatures.  Washington  lobbies. 
•ad  most  important,  certain  inside  quasl- 
■oelal  organisratlons  where  over-all  policies 
are  determined  as  far  as  they  can  be  outside 
top  banking  circles. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  believe  in  the 
face  of  a  welter  of  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  operating  indxjstry  has  made  very  few 
contribuMona  to  the  art  and  science  of  elec- 
tric service.  Practically  everything  in  the 
way  of  progress  has  resulted  from  research 
and  invention  carried  on  by  General  Electric. 
Westinghouse  and  other  electric  manufactur- 
ing concerns.  I  am  told  by  those  who  should 
know  that  the  large  company  operating  In 
my  home  city,  Philadelphia,  has  not  one  im- 
portant development  affecting  electric  serv- 
ice to  its  credit.  Research  even  of  the  so- 
called  applied  variety  to  all  but  unknown 
among  service  companies.  Its  secured  mo- 
nopoly position  has  made  of  the  indiMtry 
actually  a  reactionary  social  agency. 

Practically  every  step  in  the  direction  of 
clarifying  the  Issues  involved  in  the  orderly 
ng^tilatlon  of  the  Industry  and  providing  for 
more  comprehensive  electric  service  has  been 
opposed  by  the  Industry.  In  spite  of  thto 
opposition  we,  representing  the  public  inter- 
est, have  accomplished  much: 

(a)  In  many  States  we  have  a  reason-ibly 
satlafactcry  sjrstem  of  public  utility  regula- 
tion providing  ratss  baaed  on  cost  plus  a.  fair 
profit. 

(b)  Valuation  is  now  based  on  actual  cost 
or  prudent  investment,  both  depreciated,  and 
the  reproduction  cost  new  method  la  now 
out  the  window.  This  system  formerly  hav- 
ing the  support  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  so  skillfully  built  up  as  to  place 
no  limits  on  the  Intangibles  that  could  be 
Included  In  valuations.  The  system  led  hun- 
dreds of  engineers  and  lawyers  to  leave  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 

(c)  Communities  wanting  publicly  owned 
plants  can  have  them — sometimes  after  a 
few  years  of  quite  futile  litigation.  The 
rights  ot  Incorporated  communities  in  this 
matter  have  been  fully  established. 

(d)  We  have  the  ably  admintotered  Water 
Power  Act.  It  la  under  fire  at  the  moment 
but  good  horse  sense  will  keep  us  from  going 
back  to  the  days  when  such  things  as  red 
neckties  were  Included  In  water  power  In- 
ventories. There  are  eleven  Ripper  bills  now 
before  Congress  intended  to  weaken  the 
public  control  of  river  development.  None 
of  them  should  be  passed.  The  rivers  belong 
to  the  people  and  should  be  utilized  for 
multiple  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

(e)  And  finally  we  have  in  TVA,  a  going 
and  all  but  unchallenged  concern,  the  ad- 
miration of  a  world  intrigued  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  river  valley  development. 

These  wholly  worth  while  ends  have  as  a 
matter  of  fact  been  accompished  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  men  imbued  with  the 
Importance  of  energy  and  electrical  service  In 
our  whole  economy,  and  courageous  enough 
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a  day  in  June."  We  probably  never  thought 
James  Russell  Lowell  lazy  until  today.  With 
the  pride  understandable  In  loyal  Penusyl- 
vanians,  we  now  think  he  s'hould  have  writ- 
ten: "And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Jtuie — 
along  the  Susquehanna,  at  Sunbury?  He 
could  have  gotten  his  beauty  from  the  ripen- 
ing verdure  of  these  ancient  surrounding 
hills,  and  his  strength  from  the  majestic 
river  that  flows  mightily  to  the  sea. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lowell  never  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Mr.  Charles  Duffy  for  15  years, 
and  of  being  invited  to  address  the  Sunbury 
Rotary  Club,  on  a  June  day.  Concerning 
your  Northumberland  County,  Mr.  William 
S.  Llvengood,  Jr.,  able  secretary  of  Internal 
affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  writes:  "Per- 
haps no  county  in  the  State  has  more  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque- scenery,  both  land  and 
water,  or  greater  diversification  of  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing  and  mining  interests." 
That  sort  of  makes  It  olBclal.  adding  weight  to 
our  regret  about  Mr.  Lowell. 

Por  several  years,  this  dealer-ln-words  has 
enjoyed  sitting  back,  aloof  from  the  mael- 
atrom  of  public  affairs — and  from  the  micro- 
phone, thinking,  and  saying  little.  It  seemed 
too  much  was  being  aald  by  too  many  who 
knew  too  little.  Deep  thought,  profound 
silence,  are  habits  especially  recommended 
to  the  headline,  splel-llne  and  byline  boys. 
Many  of  us  will  agree  with  Lowell  when  he 
writes:  "There  are  few  brains  that  would 
not  be  better  for  living  on  their  own  fat  a 
little  while."  We  agree  the  more  readily 
when  we  understand  that  many  important 
things  are  being  left  unsaid  by  our  pro- 
fessional "thinkers."  America  needs  accu- 
rate, complete  information — and  plenty  of 
action! 

A  story  isn't  Important  because  Its  pub- 
lisher happens  to  know  a  President  or  a  lesser 
ofllclal.  Friendships  can — and  do — hide  the 
real  story.  In  time  of  war,  it  Isn't  human 
nature  for  a  correspondent  to  attack  a  gen- 
eral who  has  the  power  to  kick  him  out. 
That's  like  sticking  ones  hand  in  a  buzz  saw. 
In  time  of  peace,  a  newshound  will  hesitate 
before  bearing  down  on  a  high  offlclal  who 
opens  friendly  doors.  It  takes  no  expert  of 
the  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why  pro- 
fession to  know  that  skullduggery  lurks  and 
multiplies  behind  friendly  doors  and  radi- 
ant smiles.  The  charm  of  men  in  public 
life  is  attested  through  the  ages.  It  is  not 
an  American  invention,  much  as  we  might 
like  to  claim  it.  but  considering  everything, 
we  are  well  served.  However,  if  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  still  the  price  of  liberty,  we  better 
look  behind  the  sights  of  our  news  shooters 
unless  we  would  gaze,  later,  into  the  muzzles 
of  our  enemies.  Truth  and  the  public  will 
be  better  served  when  molders  of  public 
opinion  again  knock  down  a  few  doors. 

We  are  fools  to  accept  boudoir  Peeping 
Toms  and  night  club  tattle-tale  Bettys  as  a 
substitute  for  two-fisted  reporting.  We 
worship  headlines,  by-lines  and  splel-llnes! 
Gentlemen  of  Rotary,  they  are  false  gods! 
They  are  tinsel!  They  stand  revealed  as  the 
glitter  of,  and  not  the  gold  of,  truth!  Still, 
we  often  act  as  though  we  believed  every  sen- 
sationally presented  story  to  be  important! 
To  this  vacationing  professional  observer 
such  idolatry  la  a  stark  example  of  ballyhoo 
catnip  proving  that  140.000,000  people  can 
look— and  can  act  silly.  We  forget  that  milk 
and  liver  feed  the  cat!  We  forget  that  truth 
alone  to  a  healthy  diet  for  the  reasoning 
processes  of  people.  The  only  persons  to 
whom  most  sensationally  presented  stories 
are  important  are  the  editors  who  have 
papers  to  sell,  and  the  trick-larynx  com- 
mentators who  have  an  audience  to  startle. 
Let  us  recall  a  tiny  few  ot  those  headlines! 
The  Japs  wouldn't  fight!  The  Japs  couldn't 
fight!  Marshall  Tito  was  our  friend!  We 
certainly  swallowed  that  catnip.  We've  been 
as  badly  fooled  as  the  hillbilly  gentleman  was 
In  the  following  storj-.  His  wife  was  heard 
laughing  uproariously  in  the  corridors  of  a 
mountain  courthouse.    When  someone  asked 


why,  she  replied:  "Ah'm  th*  happies'  woman 
In  this  here  Ian'.  Ah  Jes'  gotta  deevohs  from 
mah  or  man.  Ah  nelly  dahd  alaffin  a';  th' 
cot's  decision  'cause  it  gave  him  the  chillun— > 
and  they  ain't  even  hisn." 

It  is  our  necessity  to  find  out  how  seri- 
ously we've  been  cuckolded  by  this  truth- 
obscuring  fiddle-faddle  of  the  pwaJsy-v/alsy 
scribes  and  screechers.  Their  barrage  of 
chatter  and  printers  ink  is  becoming  tire- 
some— people  are  getting  bored.  That  is 
serious.  All  of  us  know  there  is  no  answer 
to  boredom^xcept  flight  or  chtinge. 
People  are  beginning  to  believe  they  may 
safely  Ignore  "world  shattering"  stories  and 
emotion-drenched  radios,  without  danger  of 
missing  anything  important. 

A  story  concealing  truth,  or  that  diverts 
the  minds  of  people  from  truth,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  kept  press  or  a  kept  radio,  and 
there  Isn't  a  tiny  speck  in  my  entire  oody 
in  which  the  germ  of  communism  can  grow! 
Moreover,  I  like  editors.  A  pioneer  in  it.  I 
also  respect  my  profession,  but  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  it  is  essential  to  protest  abuses. 
And  this,  incidentally,  is  the  only  obliga- 
tion a  commentator  owes  to  a  radio  station 
or  a  sponsor.  Our  baffled — but  always  vocal — 
molders  of  public  opinion  seemingly  cannot 
shake  off  old  slogans,  old  habits. 

It  comes  as  quite  a  shock  to  the  mDlder 
boys  to  learn  that  it  is  no  longer  news  when 
a  man  bites  a  dog!  To  keep  from  starving, 
our  gallant  captured  American  servicemen 
had  to  eat  dogs  in  Japanese  prison  ctimps. 
There's  something  ghoulish  about  the  de- 
scendants of  Greeley,  Dana,  and  Watterson 
being  minions  of  shibboleth  and  tradition. 
They  are  as  necrophiles,  worshiping  the 
dead  bodies  and  not  the  immortal  inspira- 
tion of  those  nation-building  careers. 
There's  something  downright  dangerous  to 
America  in  allowing — under  cover  of  press 
and  radio  silence — military,  naval,  or  State 
Department  officials  to  control  or  direct  news 
releases,  or  to  withhold  news.  This  cover  is 
mendacious  when  the  releases  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  such  officials.  The  people 
should  have  recourse! 

Lowell  couldn't  have  foreseen  the  difficul- 
ties stemming  from  such  reporting  when,  In 
a  poem  called  "The  Present  Crisis,"  he 
wrote: 

"Once  to  every  man  and  Nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood 
For  the  good  or  evil  side." 

The  great  poet  lived  in  an  American  era 
when  moulders  of  public  opinion  were  hair 
shirts  to  America's  leEUiers,  and  not  two-way 
stretch  silken  girdles  smoothly  hidinfii  the 
bulges  of  skulduggery.  He  lived  In  an  age 
when  it  was  a  distinction  to  be  a  newspaper 
man! 

It  may  be  plea&ant  to  view  the  pttssing 
drama  of  life  from  the  Big  Wig's  boxinit  un- 
less the  trained  observer  constantly  comes 
up  with  panaceas  for  human  woes,  or  dis- 
closes weaknesses— or  worse — in  public  lead- 
ership, he  is  brazenly  flaunting  the  arrogant 
power,  and  not  the  cleansing  duty  of  a  re- 
porter. America  desperately  needs  a  few 
back  row  editors  and  commentators  who 
will  know  how  to  gripe — and  who  will  have 
the  right  to  gripe — when  the  people  c;;innot 
see.  hear  and  understand  all  that  is  done 
or  said  on  the  stages  of  life.  After  all, 
gentlemen  of  Rotary,  the  seats  of  the  n:iighty 
are  with  the  people — and  not  on  the  plat- 
form! 

To  return  to  Lowell.  How  are  we  to  know 
when  a-headllne  or  a  spiel-line  is  true;  when 
it  is  propaganda;  or  when  it  is  falsehood — 
deliberate  or  otherwise?  How  can  we  make 
decisions — bold  decisioivs — war-pregnant  de- 
cisions If  we  learn  less  than  the  whole  truth? 
Does  any  American  think  he  is  smart  enough 
to  make  decisions  for  every  other  American? 
For  even  a  majority  of  Americans?  Do 
such  people  think  we  should  abolish  Con- 
gress? 


Are  these  decisions  to  be  made  for  us.  in 
secrecy,  by  appointed  officials?  Are  even  the 
elected  Senate  and  the  House  to  be  in  the 
dark  about  them?  Decisions  affecting  the 
lives.  IJL^rties  and  welfare  of  every  living 
American,  and  the  countless  unborn?  To 
a  similarly  momentous,  and  self -asked  ques- 
tion, the  Immortal  Patrick  Henry  replied: 
"Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!"  In  our  time,  we 
prayerfully  add  a  simple  but  thundering 
"No!"  It  has  been  said,  and  with  ever- 
recurrlng  truth,  that  a  Judge  Is  but  a  lawyer 
who  knew  a  governor.  It  may  well  be  ob- 
served that  many  of  our  leaders  are  promi- 
nent only  because  they  know  pliant  men  who 
control  publicity  outlets! 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on 
America  helping  the  world — and  no  man  of 
good  purpose  objects  to  a  donation  of  assist- 
ance to  starving,  homeless  people  of  what- 
ever race,  creed  or  color.  But  who  pulls  these 
strings?  Who  enjoys  the  corollary  benefits? 
Are  these  benefits  financial?  Political?  Is 
a  bureaucracy  again  perpetuating  itself? 
Are  these  people  not  telling  us  that  food 
won't  grow  and  cattle  won't  multiply  In  for- 
eign lands?  Isn't  it  ridiculous?  If  there 
are  men  in  high  position  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  State  department,  the  Govern- 
ment— or  men  who  own  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  who  believe  the  American 
p>eople  cannot  be  trusted  to  know  the  whole 
truth  about  any  subject  affecting  their  vital 
welfare,  those  men  should  be  exposed. 
Moreover,  they  should  be  driven  from  their 
positions  of  power  or  ownership  ot  news 
channels.  Ownership  is  not  overlordship 
and  it  endows  no  living  human  being  with 
the  right  to  censor  relevant  news. 

In  the  overpowering  emphasis  upon  help- 
ing the  unfortunate,  Americans  are  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  Is  entirely 
Innocent  of  blame  for  starting  the  war  that 
devastated  people.  We  did  not  prepare  for 
war  and  we  did  not  want  war!  But  we  read 
and  hear  very  little  of  that!  First  things 
come  first,  ye  molders  of  public  opinion — 
even  in  politics  or  propaganda!  We  must 
protect  America's  ability  to  give!  The 
molding  boys  should  remember  that!  We 
must  also  give  emphasis  to  this  Nation's 
ability  to  earn!  The  molding  boys  should 
stick  that  on  their  mastheads!  Finally,  we 
must  see  that  the  world  respects  us  for  what 
we  are,  and  for  what  we  do  to  help  ourselves 
and  the  world! 

As  a  people  we  fear  nothing — externally  or 
Internally — but  the  gravest  menace  to  our 
tranquility  comes  from  the  public  officials 
who  have  little  or  no  faith  In  the  common 
sense  ot  our  people  to  meet  any  emergency, 
and  the  newspaper  and  radio  boys  who  shield 
such  spineless  officials  from  exp>o6ure  and 
dismissal. 

We  may  be  a  very  wealthy  Nation  at  the 
present  time !  Some  do  not  unreservedly  ac- 
cept that  definition  since  they  happen  to 
think  that  wealth  consists  in  having  more 
than  food,  money,  and  material  possessions. 
An  automobile  cannot  reproduce  an  automo- 
bile! A  farm  cannot  divide  itself  into  two 
farms  of  equal  size.  Thus,  it  Is  not  valid.  In 
their  Judgment,  to  call  America  wealthy  until 
our  people  again  activate  that  secret  ingredi- 
ent of  mutual  trust  that  Inspires  Americans 
to  work  together  to  make  and  keep  this 
Nation  strong.  Too  many  groups — of  every 
Identifiable  description — aided  and  abetted 
by  the  typewriter  potentates  and  the  micro- 
phone Jaw-Jaw  boys,  are  trying  to  blackjack 
Uncle  Sam  into  making  each  group  hog-fat. 
power-ridden,  and  obligation-free.  Special 
privileges  of  any  kind  is  abominable,  espe- 
cially the  privilege  of  the  press  and  radio  to 
censor  news.  The  people  are  being  outrage- 
ously deceived  when  a  free  press  throttles 
Itself! 

Where  is  the  time-tested,  common-sense 
duty  of  the  individual  to  the  whole?  Dumb 
animals  herd  together  In  a  blizzard  to  keep 
a  minimum  of  them  from  freezing!  There 
Is  no  special  privilege  in  the  bud,  because 
constant  milling  about  forces  those  in  th* 
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njotable  for  bigotry,  Rotarlans 
in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
of  God.     Here  In  Bun- 
for  Instance,  thst   90 
assassination  of  Abraham 
1  'ennsylvanla   Society   for    the 
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reverberate  that  the  power  of  Ood  alone  la 
Infinite,  the  courage  of  youth  In  unfailing. 
and  the  future  of  America  Is  safe  In  the 
stewardship  of  those  well-sired  and  well- 
tralned  young  men!  And  now  I  see  by  the 
stop  watch  that  It  Is  time  for  the  motto: 
"Whoever  you  are.  wherever  you  live,  if 
you're  for  progress.  youTl  like  Pennsylvania." 


The  PickSioan  PUn:  A  Wasteful  Failure 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

Cr    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  p  v 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  > 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoas  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Plck-8k>an  Plan— A  Waste- 
ful  Faltare."  by  Benton  J.  ttonf.  deliv- 
ered at  the  Valley  Developm^t  Confer, 
•nee  in  Waahlniion,  D.  C  <  July  17,  1M7 

Tlitra  beinf  no  objection,  the  Mate- 
»«»t  waa  ordtrad  to  N  print«d  Hi  the 

9m  Mf«paM»4«  pum^A  WAvnrifi  9m¥f§ 

fSL^>.^*^Tr"*  '*?*•*  •^'^  •«*«»"*" 

in  1L!^  r^  *^^  ^♦^  MOwiK  iMve  •< 

f>wiiifi  are  bataf  madt  tm  •unmrn* 
with  tlia  blfgaH  valln  In  ''Wr  MaUc»  »h 
May  givs  II  atthar  a  fraat  sitd  dynaaMa  n' 
vau^pmant,  or  aMiy  lay  a  hiighting,  daadaning 
baud  acruas  the  arhola  Missouri  Valley.     A 
valliry  authority  may  be  adopted,  Inaurlng 
that  the  enurmoua  agncultural,  mineral  ■     ! 
human  resources  of  the  area  •hall  be  a*^ 
oped.    Or  a  so-called  flood  control  plan  n 
be  adopted  which  would  foreclose  for  «, 
eratlons  the  full  development  of  the  Missouri 
▼alley's  irrigation,  electric  power,  minerals, 
and  industrial  resources. 

We  are  choosing  between  a  plan  with  the 
dynamics  to  set  ofT  a  great  expansion  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  as  has  happened  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  and  a  plan  which  will  chain  It 
to  the  dead  past  until  billions  of  dollars  of 
lU  assets  are  burled  in  sUt  and  another, 
braver,  and  more  enlightened  generation 
comes  along  to  repair  damages  which  cannot 
be  estimated. 

Aaalgnlng  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers to  tlie  Job  of  controlling  floods  In  a 
river  Is  precisely  like  sending  Typhoid  Mary 
to  stop  a  typhoid  epidemic. 

The  Ohio  valley  has  been  fully  developed 
by  the  Army  engineers.  It  U  now  the  scene 
by  some  of  the  Nation's  worst  floods.  The 
Missouri  Valley  Is  only  partially  developed 
by  the  Army  engineers.  Thus  far.  with  a 
little  under  t400.000.000  spent  on  the  lower 
Missouri  River,  the  Army  has  pushed  flood 
crests  up  by  5,  6.  and  7  feet.  But.  given  Ume 
and  a  few  more  hundred  million  dollars,  the 
Army  doubtleaa  can  stUl  all  opposition  to 
their  stream-dogging  boondoggles  by  the 
the  simple  process  of  applying  a  corset — 
simple  process  of  drowning  out  the  popula- 
tion. 

They  have  Increased  flood  crests  from 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  by 
reatrlctlng  the  channel  for  navigation  pur- 
poses and  reducing  Ita  carrying  capacity  to 
carry  water  below  the  flood  state.  The  Army 
has  contended  that  the  river  would  scour 
out  Its  bottom  and  reacquire  its  former  car- 
rying capacity.  Instead  it  has  scoured  out 
buildings,  farms,  tirgently  needed  crops, 
roads,  railways,  the  Army's  own  works — 
himdreds   of    millions   of   dollars   worth  of 
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hydroelectric  power.  It  was  a  hurried 
throw-together,  a  "quickie"  to  prevent  the 
Army  staking  out  and  perfecting  a  claim  to 
all  the  waters  of  the  river  for  intermittent 
navigation. 

The  advocates  of  over-all  western  develop- 
ment also  recognized  the  implications  of 
the  Pick  plan.  My  own  organization,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  proposed,  as  did 
the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  that  It  was 
time  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  the  Missouri  Valley. 
We  suggested  that  the  principles  which  were 
flrst  projxjsed  by  one  of  the  greatest  citizens 
who  ever  lived  In  the  Missouri  Valley,  or  the 
Nation,  be  adopted  In  the  home  river  basin 
of  the  late  George  W.  Norris. 

The  valley  authority  Idea  Is  a  powerful 
idea. 

The  mere  proposal,  and  the  publicity  given 
it  by  the  Post -Dispatch  and  Star -Times 
In  St.  Louis,  stirred  vested  interests  all  over 
the  Nation.  The  vested  bureaucracies,  the 
Army  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  had 
hardly  bean  on  speaking  terms  for  years, 
arranged  to  a  hurried  alliance. 

W,  Olann  Sloan  had  previously  teatlflad 
fnr  the  Bureau  of  Rectamatlmi  that  two  of 
the  Army's  principal  prnpoaed  dame  ware 
waatefut,  excessively  eoHly,  and  *h<nild  ba 
flMnuiatad  Itrm  a  rtter  frtan, 

TlM  flMlamatkm  tHifaati  e^ntUI  see  no  food 
whtisf^r  tn  either  iinrtttfm  tyum  nm  Oavtna 
finn*.  tHm,  whiab  were  ee«im««ed  to  i^et 

tmfH  wtmummiB. 

Tba  t^mi,  IM  *(a  Wnn,  opp'arad  ib«  «r#at 
llMine  irff«afi«m  pvofaat  m  Mmt  tu^»m»Mtm 
%wfm  M  MMViatl4Nd  draam  MyM 

TIM  Mra  affMMt  dtdtmuiui  mtm  of  ma 
otbafs  fnttdtm.  aM  aaM  m  p**mt«tf, 

But  whait  a  Mlasourl  Valley  Auth/jflty  wa« 
fH>n>"*^.  tbay  battwiirt  t"  o»»m»>u,  Und  what 
lias  been  aptiy  daseribtil  a*  a  siM/inun  wad' 
dlfifl,  adoiHad  aaah  others  children,  and  pro- 
alalflMd  to  the  puhlto  that  a  great  overHUI 
plan  for  the  Missouri  Valley  had  eoma  of 
their  union. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  hoas,  pure  and  simple. 
The  Pick  and  Sloan  plans,  no  matter  how 
forcibly  Jammed  together,  are  not  one.  They 
remain  confllctlmj.  special  purpose  plans  for 
the  Missouri  Basin.  Neither  Is  complete. 
Neither  is  adequate.  And  the  two  cannot  be 
operated  in  harmony. 

The  Army  engineers,  apparently  with  Pres- 
ident Truman's  support,  are  out  to  take  the 
West's  water  for  *helr  own  flowing  channel. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  betrayed  by  the 
special  Interests  In  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,  and  now  cut  In  for  only  a  minute 
4  percent  of  the  President's  proposed  huge 
emergency    flood   control    budget,    has   been 
trylnt?  to  keep  a  trickle  of  water  for  its  Irri- 
gation work,  by  going  along  with  the  antl- 
ItVA.   conspiracy.     Certainly   It   must   know 
today  that  It  has  lost  virtually  everything 
and  that  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick  has,  within  the 
ofBclal   family,   been   given   the   go   sign   to 
carry  out  his  recent  boast  in  Time  magazine : 
"I  am  going  to  control  all  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri."    Certainly  the  Bureau  people  know 
that  after  the  Army  spends  another  billion 
dollars  on  Its  flowing  channel,  the  waters  of 
the  West  will  have  been  committed  to  a  use 
hundreds   of   times   more   extravagant   than 
slack   water  pools,~  which   have   never   even 
been   Investigated   as   a   substitute   for   the 
Army's  proposal. 

The  Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Committee, 
which  has  been  a  farce  since  its  establish- 
ment, was  presented  to  the  public  as  some- 
thing better  than  a  valley  authority  board, 
an  Integration  of  the  old  and  reliable  agen- 
cies which  would  require  no  new  machinery. 
Within  a  year  of  Its  establishment,  it  had 
so  completely  demonstrated  its  futility  as  a 
coordinating  body  that  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  picked  up  his 
brief  case  and  started  to  walk  out.  inquiring 
as  he  lert  if  he  should  tell  the  reporters  that 
the  arrangement  had  blown  up. 


He  was  hastily  called  back  into  the  room, 
an  agreement  was  reached  that  the  com- 
mittee would  not  attempt  to  settle  any 
controversial  issues,  but  act  only  as  a  little 
Interagency  reporting  btireau,  and  the  public 
appearance  of  a  happy  little  family  was 
maintained  until  July  16.  1J»47. 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  minor 
flare-ups:  flare-ups  which  have  truly  ex- 
posed the  tragic  wastes  of  the  so-called  Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

The  wastes  of  public  moneys  on  the  con- 
struction of  inadvisable  project*  will  be 
trivial  compared  to  the  enormous  wastes  of 
the  river's  potentials  which  are  Inherent  in 
the  plan. 

The  va^ey  authority  principle  which  we 
advocate  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  river. 
Its  water  and  its  power  as  the  great  natural 
engine  which  will  set  in  motion  soU  pro- 
grams, resources  development,  industrial 
growth  and  an  expanding  economy.  It  con- 
templates that  the  river  will  be  the  dynamo 
for  better  human  life,  for  higher  Incomes,  for 
development  of  recraatlotial  facilities,  abun- 
dant power  and  low  east  tranaportatlon. 

If  the  river  is  committed  to  the  Pick  plan 
strait-jacket,  then  the  mighty  reaources 
which  could  have  been  ueed  to  spark  an  t%' 

fsndihg  ecoiKMHy  wttl  bava  been   waatad. 
rue  vallay  davalOfMMBt  wilt  bava  been  made 
ariormottaly  eapeaafva,  U  ptmlM^  si  a»  i«nilt 
ib«  Araiy'a  worba  bava  daairored  themseivas. 
f  KM  Wdi  laai  idiraM  adylaadly-Khiu  iba 
ArwtVB  warn*  b«y«  dtM^ftd  ittetmtdvM, 
Tbara  l§  mua  d//tfbt  tbai  m  ibM  UttfWtU 
dti  inh   Anf mt0  wh4t  fm  imn  layaM  i'MiW< 
mid  wash  awar  bti^/ws  tbai  Vm  d^'    09^ 
tba  asMe^^Mfiy  «Mii»i/ie  mb  avail  bMsporarHf 
mialad  i#v  *ti«h  'laM>  iUmttm  M  ll»«>  </»a 
wtoiab  QmmtU  Uwla  A.  FMi  i|P|Mra»Uy  mAd 
Ui  Uf  Nsaiaaliia  r»*»ntlf,  nanaty,  (bat  (ba 
aaaumidaiUw  of  sliuviai  flow  iht^  iba  baaln 
of  a  dam  "strengthens"  it.   Amain*  m  itoa( 
statement  may  ba,  it  appaarad  In  a  raami 
•dltion  of  Life  maffsxina  in  a  douWe-paga 
spread  titled  "The  Oreatest  Dream  of  Tbam 
All,"  telling  of  Oanaral  Pick's  ambition  to 
control  the  Missouri  river.    Under  a  picture 
of  Fort  Randall  dam  site,  the  nsagazina  ax- 
plained  that  t'ne  dam  would  be  an  earth 
itnictxire,  and  that  the  alluvial  flow  depos- 
ited by  the  river  would  serve  to  strengthen  It. 
Life  would  apparently  also  be  for  filling 
the  interior  of  skyscrapers  with  beams  and 
girders  t>ecau8e  that  would  make  It  stronger. 
It  would  also  settle  the  problem  of  tenancy, 
almost  exactly  as  General  Pick's  sllt-filllng 
dams  will  settle  the  problem  of  flood  control. 
The    nation    could    far    better    suffer    the 
monetary  loss  of  the  cost  of  Port  Randall, 
and  the  other  Army  structures,  than  it  can 
suffer  the  consequences  of  such  a  program. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission's  regional 
engineer  at  Chicago  has  publicly  stated  that 
a  minimum  adequate  power  program  In  the 
Missouri  Basin  would  develop  25,000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours   of   economic   electricity    an- 
nually.    The  Pick-Sloan  plan  would  waste 
more    than    two-thirds    of    that    potential, 
throwing  away  the  trigger  for  Indixstrial  de- 
velopment, and  the  trigger  for  a  great  phos- 
phate Industry  which  would.  In  Its  turn,  be 
the  trigger  for  an  enormous  soil  conservation 
program. 

The  Army  has  not  provided  for  any  power 
Installation  whatever  in  the  Missouri  River 
between  Omaha  and  the  mouth,  where  10  to 
12  billion  kilowatt-hours  might  be  developed. 
The  Forestry  Service.  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  pointed  out  the  total 
omission  of  planning  for  what  are  called 
water  crop  lands,  high  In  the  mountains  and 
at  the  headi  of  the  creeks  so  named  because 
they  store  water  and  release  it  gradually. 
Without  this  storage  of  water  In  the  land 
Itself,  main  stem  river  works  cannot  be  in- 
telligently planned  in  the  first  place.  If  otir 
forest  lands  In  the  upper  Missouri  are  per- 
mitted to  be  destroyed,  then  planning  for 
the  present  flood  crests  will  again  be  trag- 


ically inadequate  for.  aa  the  landa  are  de- 
nuded, the  flood  creeta  will  t>e  Increased.  IT 
we  are  going  to  do  a  real  conservation  Job 
in  the  water  crop  areas,  then  the  enormous 
storage  proposed  In  the  main  stem  Is  a  prof- 
ligate waste  of  mcmey,  for  the  land  will  store 
the  water  as  It  falls  and  release  it  gradually. 

If  we  are  going  to  extend  soil  conservation 
down  into  the  central  valley,  and  store  more 
water,  then  the  waste  of  oversize  main  stem 
works  win  be  increased  In  direct  proportion. 
If  we  are  not,  then  we  are  going  to  go  in  for 
an  even  more  tragic  waste,  the  waste  of  our 
basic  land  resources  which  will  be  lost  not 
only  to  our  generation,  but  to  all  generations 
to  come. 

The  Pick -Sloan  plan  does  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Dvist  Bowl.  It  proposes  no  shelter 
belts,  no  land  practices  which  will  help  to 
solve  a  Missouri  Valley  scourge  as  great  and 
devastating  as  the  floods. 

President  Truman  said  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  floods  in  the  Misalssippl 
Valley  had  done  a  billion  dollars  destruction 
In  the  last  10  years. 

So  has  drought.  Indeed,  drought  has  dona 
more.  There  wss  paid  out  of  the  United 
States  Treaaury,  never  to  return,  •1,34«,000,- 
000  In  relief,  rphsbllltatlot),  and  uncollectible 
emerKeney  loans  as  a  raattlt  of  the  drmigbi 
of  the  tbirtiee  in  tba  MMMUM  Valley  alone. 
That  total  la  40  |M««efi(  flMM  IImni  ibe  PmA' 
dMH'a  doad  dftire  for  MM  wMe  MMelaHpfl 
flivar  IftHidf, 

Ya(  i«day  w§  are  mmt  wad  id  flddp*  m 
$m§r§§Mfj  MUHni'pitrpm  mdfHm  tn  Mm 
Mtmmm  Vt»m  wtm  wmdidiXitf  mMm  m 

tiiMmltid»mdhSrwmtmmmtgmi^ 
■tM  mk  wMMy  dtdftvafiaii  hi  wa  otv*  woaf 
tiMiiararbafaraliiMtlMy.  DiMlf*wfMara 
again  in  (ba  mabiag.  Only  imuMMtly  baavf 
rainfall  pravantad  tbam  (bia  year,  Tblaaltii' 
a(lon,  and  tba  need  for  aontrol  maaauras,  ta 
juat  aa  urgent  and  juat  aa  graat  aa  tba  doo<la 
have  avar  bean. 

A  sueceaaful  attack  upen  tba  problama  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  and  a(  all  our  valieya, 
must  be  made  on  all  fronts.  It  is  foolhardy 
to  build  danu  that  are  goirig  to  be  ao  com- 
pletely reinforced  with  ailt  that  they  will 
become  valueless.  It  U  foolhardy  to  believe 
that  any  piece-meal,  single-purpose  approach 
win  succeed. 

The  Missouri  River — Joseph  Klnsey  How- 
ard's "Golden  River" — can  be  a  golden  river. 
It  can  produce  25,000,000,000  kllowatt-hoxirs 
of  energy  to  serve  as  the  dynamo  for  an  ex- 
panding, instead  of  a  declining,  economy. 
It  can  supply  water  for  four  to  six  million 
additional  acres  of  Irrigation,  and  supple- 
mental water  ^or  now  Inadequately  Irrigated 
lands.  It  can  provide  a  great  navigation 
channel  to  carry  the  grains,  the  ores,  the 
fertilizers  and  the  finished  products  pro- 
duced in  this  great  valley.  It  can  supply 
the  stimulus  for  a  great  soil  conservation 
program.  It  can  provide  unlimited  recrea- 
tion. It  can  be  the  basis  for  a  new  and  richer 
human  life  in  the  valley,  and  In  our  whole 
nation.  It  can  stimulate  enormous  new 
markets  for  the  nation  to  supply. 

The  Missouri  Valley  awaits  only  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  which  have  been 
tested  and  proved  successful  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

Until  we  apply  them — and  so  long  as  we 
flirt  with  interim  plans,  compromise  plans, 
piecemeal  plans  and  bogus  plans — we  are 
wststing  not  Just  dollars,  not  Just  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  millions  on  false  starts — we  will  l3e 
wasting  our  heritage.  Some  of  It,  like  the 
250.000,000  to  300,000,000  tons  of  llfe-sus- 
talnlng  top  soil  annually  passing  down  the 
Missoiirl.  will  be  gone  for  all  time. 

The  time  to  start  doing  the  Job  right  In 
the  Missouri  Valley  Is  now — not  ultimately. 
It  Is  folly  and  waste  to  keep  on  trying  to 
control  floods  by  methods  which.  It  has  been 
proved,  are  certain  to  make  them  worse,  in 
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■niey  then  tried  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tari, 
Aet.  but  It  became  evident  that  any  rlf' 
tariff  atroctore.  chanfeabl*  only  throui,„ 
eongreeslonal  action  after  fxill  debate,  w  uld 
net  meet  the  continual  ahlfttng  economic 
conditions  and  costs  of  production. 

The  1930  Plexlble  Tariff  Act  was  then  de- 
signed to  meet  the  ever  chtinglng  economic 
picture  ao  that  any  dtaturtMnce  In  the  bal- 
ance ean  imraedtataly  be  met  with  a  «or- 
reaponding  change  In  the  tariff. 

Two  all-tmportant  thtnga  are  arnrrmpitab 
thrc^igto  the  flexible  tariff  method:  Flrat. 
protects  our  econouilc  structure  while  w* 
are  aaalstlng  oor  laaa  fortunate  neighbors  to 
reach  our  standard  of  living:  and  aecond. 
It  will  dtacoorage  the  toof-establlabed  prac-j 
tice  of  the  eraptre-nUnded  natlona.  notal' 
England.  France .  and  the  Netibarlands. 
holding  the  wagca  down  in  tb*  oountriea 
under  their  control  and  of  manipulating  their 
money  system.  In  order  to  wrtftgl*  und«r 
tariff  structure. 

W«  must  make  up  our  mtnda:  high  _. 
In  thia  country  and  fre*  trad*  with  the  .. 
wage  foreign  eountrtoa  ia  impoaalble:  the  U 
tbinga  are  not  eooapattM* 

THe  ttrslble  tariff  leavca  tb*  door  open  _ 
a  deflntt*  procedure   uid  down   by   law 
giTtng  immediate  credit  through  a 
of  the  tariff  to  m*et  a  oornapundlai 
tb*  Itnng  ataadards  of  any  country. 

Ow  peopt*  moat  atop  and  eonsMcr  thisi 
new  picture  of  world  Wilag  standarda  sad- 
dfhly  praaanted  to  th«m  through  faster 
tranaportatlon  and  communications.  Ameri- 
cans  haw  been  building  up  our  standard  of 
llTlng  through  a  kind  of  ftaro*  ambltkm  and 
rastlsss  eneryy  sine*  tb*  Pilgrims  landsd  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  wbu*  tb*  Itiiimaans  and 
Aatettas  ha^  Hved  according  to  th*  ataadarda 
jW'POWd  tyoP  tbetn  by  their  rulera  sine* 
rsoordsd  btstory. 

They  were  old  whan  w*  w«r*  bora  and  th*y 
have  not  perceptibly  changed  tbalr  sUndarda  j 
of  living  since  that  tlm* — aom*  of  them  havei 
iitu*  daatr*  to  chaag*.    AU  ox  thea*  f actora  < 
muat  b*  eonaldered  when  we  would,  out  of* 
lb*  floodJQcas  of  our  hearts  open  to  them  tb* 
only  market  of  any  macnltud*  In  th*  world 
today  where  you  can  sen  anything  and  get 
paid  for  It.  unJasa  are  have  prvrioualy  loaned 
th»  aeceasary  funds  to  that  nation. 

All  agree  that  tu  help  other  nations  we 
muat  remain  strong.  It  abuuid  b*  agre*d 
that  wc  canno*  remain  atrang  and  autaatao- 
tlally  lower  our  wage-standard  of  living. 
Then  It  would  naturally  follow  that  our 
•oonomic  atrtjctur*  muat  be  protected  whll* 
"•  y_^7^  to  Improv*  the  wage  llvirig 
standards  of  the  M  other  m«mb*n  of  th* 
XTnitad  nations. 

It  Sbcmld  also  be  daar  that  w*  cannot  oon- 
tinue  forersr  making  bugs  loans  to  foreign 
aettoos  to  butid  up  tbslr  dollar  balaccs 
through  adding  to  Oijr  national  debt  and 
without  hope  of  repaym*nt  aa  ws  bava  don* 
oontmually  slacs  World  War  L  Ths  tffsct  on 
tbla  eountry  would  b*  tb*  sain*  it  w*  simply 
PttM  e«r  peopl*  for  tb*  poods  out  of  tbs 
irmtad  ■tales  Ttraaraiy  and  dumped  tbsm  in 
tb*  ooaan. 

n  oould  waU  b*  that  tb*  Una  Is  b«r*  wb*n 
w*  bar*  to  t*ll  our  foreign  neighbors  tb* 
truth,  that  our  monay  and  resources  are  not 
taedbattstlble  and  that  we  eanaol  oontiaue 
le  support  them  in  th*  atyl*  to  which  tb*y 
would  Ilk*  to  b*coms  aeoustomsd. 

Ws  can.  bowevsr.  furnish  them  ths  "know- 
how"— our  englassrs.  technicians,  and  in* 
dtastrial  txpsrts  are  aeatlsbls.  Th*y  san  be 
retained  by  stMb  eouatrles  and  oaa  show 
thrm  how  to  aet  up  tax  distrtets  to  pay  tbslr 
wages  and  eonatructloo  costs  firrdsms.  power 
planta.  factortss.  wat*r  •  ipply  and  nsrssssri 
city  tvcrks  all  in  tb*  lnt*r«*u  of  improving 
tbeur  imng  and  working  sondiuons, 

This  is  ths  slower,  surer  mstbod  thai  win 
be  appreciated  bf  lie  foreign  peeplsa  and 
that  wiU  at  into  the  ftMlbl*  tari*  m^^Mdof 
eoordinating    the    eeonomic    structura*    ef 
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foreign  countries  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  equipped  and  experienced 
to  do  the  Job. 


Floods  b  the  Mississippi  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pathfinder  of  July  30.  1947.  in  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Mad  Waters."  said  that  the 
full  fury  of  the  floods  which  ravaged  the 
Midwest  these  past  weeks  will  strike  the 
rest  of  the  nation — and  a  hungry  world — 
this  fall  and  winter. 

The  St.  Louis  SUr-Tlmes  of  June  27 
last  carries  an  editorial  'Breadbasket  to 
Desert."  Consider  the  Implication  of 
these  statements  In  the  light  of  the  pro- 
posal to  add  new  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  vast  sums  already  spent  by  the  Army 
Engineers: 

"The  Army  Engineers  and  various 
other  Pederal  agencies,  the  Star-Times 
editorial  reads,  "have  now  been  at  work 
on  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  for 
more  than  a  century.  Yet  today  there 
swirls  around  us  the  muddy  evidence 
that  each  succeeding  flood  Is  more  costly 
than  its  predecessor.  Further,  major 
floods  are  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. They  have  become  more  and 
more  frequent.  They  have  become  all 
but  an  annual  occurrence.  Is  It  not  high 
time.  then,  to  adopt  a  new  strategy  In 
the  war  against  the  Big  Muddy?" 

At  the  Valley  Authorities  Conference 
held  In  Washington  last  week.  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  consulting  engineer  from  Phila- 
delphia, formerly  first  Administrator  of 
the  REA.  chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  long-time  director  of 
public  works  of  Philadelphia,  presented 
a  mast  provocative  paper  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Electrical  Industry  and  Multiple 
Purpose  River  Valley  Development." 
There  he  said: 

Th*  commercial  slsctrlcal  opsrating  Indus- 
try is  snd  will  continue  to  be  the  spearbssd 
of  opposition  to  muUipl*  purpose  river  val- 
ley development. 

Mr.  Cooke's  study  presents  authentic 
facts  baaed  on  careful  engineering  Inves- 
tigations of  relaUve  coiU  of  electricity. 
Such  information  will  prove  of  Interest 
to  all  thoae  who  are  concerned  over  the 
high  cost  of  electric  energy  to  farmers. 
Industries,  and  home  users  In  the  Mis- 
souri region. 

A  second  paper  presented  at  the  Valley 
Authorities  Conference  was  by  Benton  J. 
Stong.  the  chairman  ot  the  Regional 
Committee  for  an  MVA.  describing  the 
Plck-Sloan  Plan.  "A  Wasteful  Failure  " 

I  have  had  these  two  papers  published 
In  the  RtcoRD,  and  I  ask  permlsalon  to 
have  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  editorial 
of  June  27  printed  In  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  or(«rr(  d  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 


BH£AOBASKET    TO    DESEBT? 

With  levee  after  levee  giving  away  along 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  with  the  Irreplaceable  topsoll  of 
a  fair-sized  farm  being  swept  under  Eads 
Bridge  every  few  minutes,  this  great  valley 
once  again  is  undergoing  a  tragic  depletion 
of  Its  resources. 

Remembering  that  the  deserts  of  the 
Middle  East  once  were  a  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  there  Is  no  escaping  the  question 
whether  the  breadbasket  of  America  faces  a 
similar  fate.  Nor  can  an  answer  be  evaded 
because  It  Is  of  interest  only  to  those  who 
will  live  in  the  valley  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years  from  now.  Nature  works  much 
faster  than  that.  A  rich  farming  section  can 
be  destroyed  In  25  or  30  years— sometimes 
even  quicker.  Sections  of  Missouri  already 
offer  proof  of  this. 

The  Army  engineers  and  various  other  Ped- 
eral agencies  have  now  been  at  work  on  the 
Mtsaourl  and  the  Mississippi  for  more  than  a 
century.  Yet  today  there  swirls  around  us 
the  muddy  evidence  that  each  succeeding 
flood  Is  more  costly  than  ita  predecessor. 
Further,  major  floods  are  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent.  They  have  become  all  but 
an  annual  occurrence.  Is  it  not  high  time, 
then,  to  adopt  a  new  strategy  in  the  war 
against  ttie  Big  Muddyt 

The  basic  battle  plans  for  such  a  new 
attack  are  already  at  hand.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  succeasful  operation  of  tb* 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  There  ail  that 
man  knows  about  curbing  turbulent  rivers 
has  been  applied  in  a  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive way.  The  TV  A  program  has  not  been 
merely  a  matter  of  building  leveea  which, 
paradoxically,  sometimes  increase  flood  dam- 
age. Nor  has  it  been  merely  a  matter  of 
buUdlng  modern  dama.  The  damaging  waters 
were  checked  at  their  real  sources.  As  Paul 
S.  Mathes,  Tennessee  State  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  has  pointed  out.  the  attack  in- 
cluded the  application  of  better  farming 
practices  in  an  area  embracing  40,000.000 
acres  It  meant  the  planting  of  more  than 
aOO.OOO.OOO  trees,  the  damming  of  miiilons  of 
gullies  and  the  terracing  and  reclamation 
of  thousands  of  eroded  fields.  Crops  were 
diversified.  Wood  lots  were  developed  and 
the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  substi- 
tuted In  areas  where  the  plow  was  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  flood. 

TVA,  however.  Is  much  more  than  a  flood- 
control  project.  It  has  made  the  Tennease* 
a  busy  highway  of  commerce,  and  It  Is  gen- 
erating enough  electricity  to  encourage  In- 
dustry and  to  raise  substantially  ths  valley's 
standard  of  living.  It  is  not  merely  a  self* 
liquidating  public  works  project,  but  over  ths 
years  will  become  s  major  contributor  to  the 
Pederal  Treasury.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ImRglnntlve  works  of  man,  and  it  is  being 
imiuted  all  over  the  world.  Why  not  then  in 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri? 

Ths  governors  and  th*  legislators  and  ths 
people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  States  ought  to 
vUlt  the  valley  of  ths  Tsnness**.  Th*]r  ought 
to  talk  not  only  to  TVA's  *nglne*rs  but  also 
to  the  peopl*  of  the  valley.  To  see  and  to 
hear  oould  hsrdly  fall  to  convince.  There  Is 
th*  gr*at  working  l*sson  for  this  vallsy.  How 
long  before  we  learn  Itt 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Cure  Worse  Than  Disease,"  from 
the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  of  Wednes- 
day. July  23.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoro, 
as  follows: 

CUKE    WOBSZ    THAN    DISEASE 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  act  on  the  House's 
version  of  a  bill  against  disloyalty  in  Govern- 
ment it  will  be  fortunate.  No  one  likes  Com- 
munists in  Government  positions,  but  cast- 
ing intb  the  rubbUh  barrel  traditional 
American  principles  ot  Jurisprudence  and  fair 
dealing  Is  hardly  the  way  to  get  them  out. 
It  could  almost  be  said  of  the  House  bill  that 
the  cure  it  prescril)e8  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  proposed  Independent  loyalty  board 
would  act  as  Judge.  Jury  and  prosecutor.  No 
appeal  could  be  taken  from  its  findings.  The 
bill  presumes  persons  guilty  untU  proved  In- 
nocent. The  accused  would  not  have  th* 
right  to  face  or  to  cross-examine  his  accuser. 
In  these  and  other  provisions  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  adopt  totalitarian  means  to  get  rid 
of  totalitarian  advocates. 

Although  Congress  crippled  President  Tru- 
man's executive  order  for  a  purge  of  Gov- 
ernment rolU  by  withholding  an  appropria- 
tion, departmenU  are  doing  their  own  In- 
vestigating snd  dismissing.  Nearly  250  em- 
ployees have  been  discharged,  and  numeroua 
applicants  for  Jobs  turned  down,  becatise  of 
their  Red  tinge.  If  the  departments  will  do 
thU  work  effectively,  they  can  save  the 
country  the  cost  of  another  bureau.  In  fact, 
they  ahould  do  it,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
executing  a  public  trust,  but  to  forestall  con- 
gressional action  that  would  be  both  costly 
and  a  reflection  on  department  heada.  At 
any  rate,  no  matter  how  deeply  we  may  be 
concerned  about  Communists  In  government, 
we  do  not  wsnt  the  kind  of  blU  the  House 
passed. 


Disloyalty  in  Government 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECTtCVT 

IN  TMI  8INATI  OF  THI  UNITED  BTATM 

Friday,  July  25  UttiUlaUvr  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) ,  t947 

Mr.  McMAHON    Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


American  Federation  of  Physically 
Handicapped— Proceedings  of  Public 
Forum 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  W ,  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  year  ugo  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  observance  of  the 
National  Employ  the  PhyslcaUy  Handi- 
capped Week. 

On  June  IB.  1947.  under  auspices  of  the 
American  PederaUon  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  a  public  forum  was  held 
In  the  National  Press  Club  Auditorium, 
Washington.  D.  C.  at  which  representa- 
tives of  large  national  organltatloni 
discussed  the  subject,  How  To  Stimulate 
Employment  of  Our  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Speakers  representing  Industry,  labor, 
veterans,  women,  scientific  and  profes- 
sional groups,  along  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employmtnt  Service,  the  Director  of  In- 
formation of  the  OfBce  of  Vocational  Re- 
hablliutlon,  and  others,  presented  facU 
and  figures,  and  outlined  their  plans  for 
employment  of  handicapped. 
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Thl.i  fo  r\uB  la  a  pMrt  of  Ihc  procrMB 
pr«llmin«>y  to  obMrvanco  of  NaUonal 
Employ  hr  Physilcally  Handicapped 
Wack.  ut  kbiiAhed.  m  will  ba  rtcAllad.  by 


ninth  Congrtu.  which  X  am 


•ur»  all  (f  ua  an  proud  to  hava  lup 
ported,  aa  It  ha«  been  the  means  of  42.878 
handlcapivd  belnr  placed  In  employ- 
ment, thn  ugh  the  United  Stateii  Employ- 
ment Senicc,  of  whom  27^41  were  dla- 
abled  veteran*  '^ 

I  bcUev>  the  proceedings  of  thla  Im 
portant  gi  Iherlng  should  be  broadcast  to 
the  Kenen  1  pubhc.  ao  that  all  oiay  know 
what  hax  leen  done,  what  la  being  done, 
and  what  is  planned,  in  the  direction  of 
contlnuini  effort  for  employment  of  our 
disabled  )eltlaena.  both  miliury  and 
civilian. 

The  lenjtth  of  the  proceedings  la  such 
aa  to  requ  re  an  eatlmate  from  the  Pub 
lie  Printer     I  have  obtained  such  an  es 
timate     I    Is  $710.    This  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  wt  last  year  the  Government 


X  sotiie  $10,000  In  promoting  Na 
thmal  Bnploy  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Wjek.  This  year  I  imderstand 
there  will  be  no  Federal  expenditxire.  I 
feel  that  t  le  cost  of  having  this  material 
printed  in  the  CoMcaissiOMAi.  Racoao  is 
a  amall  contribution  to  help  the 
physically  handicapped.  Therefore.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  material  printed  In  the  Ap 
pendix  of  the  Rscord  notwithstanding 
the  cost. 

There  tt  ing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  follows 
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meeting,    under   auapicea   of   the 

Federation  of  the  Physically  Hand- 

baid  In  the  National  Press  Club 

Washington.    D     C.    Thursday, 

to  dlsciiaa  "Hov  to  stimulate 

of  our  phyalcAlly  handicapped. " 

was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  An- 

at  8:15  p.  m. 

Oi.n-n.  The  meeting  wUl  be  kind 

In  order     I  will  ask  the  au- 

whU*  Rabbi  Samual  Penner 

Invocation. 

Pnnfn.   Almighty    God. 
men.  to  Thee  we  pray  for  vision 
to  se«  our  brother's  need 
to  strive  for  Its  realisation. 
<3od.  that  out  of  these  seaaiona 
an  ever-growing  movement 
( apture  the  iMarts  and  splrlta  of 
i.  ao  that  our  Nation  may 
»  befitting  Its  greatness 
1  aeful  and  self-raapectlng  place 
(capped  in  our  midst. 
Thy  bleeatng.  O  Lord,  upon  the 
nembership  of  thla  movement. 
Thou  mayest  strengthen  them 
of  thia  great  cause  to  its  suc- 
Amen. 

Ouvka    The    audience    will    be 

guests  and  friends,  you  are 

tonight  in  order  to  lend  your 

the  spreading  of  the  spirit  of 

~S8S  known  as  Public  Reaolu- 

Seventy-ninth  Congress,  the 

to  set  aside  the  first 

of  each  year  to  be  reserved 

thought  out  as  a  we*k  to  em- 

handlcapped  people  of 
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that  originated  the  selection 

partic^ar  weak  in  our  busy  calendar 

the  mind  of  the  president 

bf  this  organization,  who  sits 

torlght  and  who  is,  among  other 

totally  deaf.     We  watched   the 

work  last  year  in  spreading 

Bandlcapped"  throogfaout  the 


Natloa.  and  we  found  it  qutta  aMtMrtui  but  I 
thIa  yaar  we  are  asking  all  of  the  hlilvtriea, 
we  aak  tha  lutaa.  we  aak  the  etttea»  MM  the 
oountlea  to  rvdoubit  thtir  vfTarta  la  evda 
make  our  goat  80.000  placemen u  by  the 
of  the  year.  We  feel  that  can  be  done.  ^- , 
eatiae  we  believe  that  the  employers  have 
•oaaewhat  changed  their  attitude.  They  be- 
gin to  realise  tha  vahie  of  our  people  and  the 
pHJtMhee  that  once  held  them  tight  has  now 
BOttfladMBd  almost  passed  away,  wherein 
tMf  wooMat  hire  anybody,  anywhere,  wit* 
aaj  Mad  of  a  physical  handicap. 

IB  this  progressive  IfatMm  we  cannot  ^,, 
NOOO.OOO    pbyslcalTy   handicapped    eltli 
and  forget   them  when   they  appeal  to 
Watlon  ss  s  whole  and  ask  simply  for  an  „^ 
portunlty  to  be  self-supporting  and  then  selfd 
rsapecttng  cttlaens. 

henelng  thu  humanitarian  and  eeenoi. 
atmospbsffs  In  the  country,  the  President  », 
the  TTnlted  Butes  signed  the  act  that  dedl« 
cated  this  week,  that  set  it  aside,  and  thea. 
he  called  on  all  of  the  sutss  and  tlM  cltlsa^ 
•n^the  counties  and  the  industrial  man- 
agers to  help  bring  It  to  a  head  and  carry 
out  Ito  Ideas  So.  tonight,  we  feel  that  we 
aregotng  ahead  fast  and  we  will  be  able  to 
aeeompllsh  far  more  than  we  did  last  year, 
baeaose  the  thought  of  giving  all  the  phvs- 
Ically  handicapped  of  our  NaUon  an  oppor- 
tunity and  a  chance  to  work  has  seeped  Into 
the  people  gradually,  and  among  our  gu«sta 
tonight  there  are  many  who  have  spectallaed 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped, 
and  many  more  who  have  specialised  knowl- 
edge of  the  economic  viJue  the  handicapped 
Moaployed  would  be  to  the  econotalc  condl  t  ion 
of  our  country.  TUese  same  people  have  In 
thair  hearts  the  tenet  that  they  are  their 
brother's  keeper. 

I  shall  now  turn  the  chair  over  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  PhyaicaUy  Handicapped.  Mr  Paul  A. 
Straduui.     |  Applause.) 

President  SnucHaw.  Thank  you.  Anthony. 
Father  Kenney.  Rabbi  Penner,  distinguished 
gussts.  members  of  the  federation,  and 
friends  of  the  handicapped,  tonight  we  are 
here  to  devise,  if  possible,  ways  and  means 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  our  handicapped 
cltlaens  and  to  insure  them  opportunity  for 
decent  employment  In  the  face  of  a  loomina 
crisis.  ^ 

^During  the  war  years  mUilons  of  disabled 
provsd.  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  that,  given 
a  fair  opportunity,  they  could  bold  up  their 
and.  In  action  on  the  hooae  front  they 
showed  themselves  (1)  loyal  to  the  Job:  {2) 
had  lass  absenteeism  than  nonhandicapped- 
(S)  producuon  on  par  with,  and  in  some 
Instaneea  axcaadtng.  nonhandlcapped  and 
(4)  being  already  disabled,  they  were  care- 
ful, and  therefor*  had  less  Injuries  than  thalr 
nonhandlcapped  brethren. 

Despite  thst  briUl  nt  record  of  aefalev*. 
ment.  what  U  the  piitur*  todayt  Prom  all 
across  the  country  wa  Isam  that  the  handl- 
••PP««*.  once  more,  ar*  being  ahunted  into 
tl»e  oblivion  from  whence  they  cams.  Part  of 
this  Is  due  to  deplacement  of  workers  by 
returning  v*terans— disabled  and  nondls- 
ablad.  Part  of  it  U  due.  we  believe,  to  tha 
fact  that  industry  f**ls  insulBclent  obliga- 
tion to  til*  handicapped  and  takes  the  atti- 
tude. "Why  continue  to  employ  disabled, 
when  there  la,  or  soon  vrill  be.  a  plethora  of 
nonhandlcapped?" 

Whatevar  the  rsaaons  may  be.  the  picture 
today  la  dark  On  one  hand,  we  have  ap- 
proximaUly  150.000  disabled  veterans  vh  - 
applications  are  on  file  in  the  various  S  . 
employment  ofllces.  We  have,  in  addlt; 
approximately  2.500.000  civilian  handicapped 
presently  nnwnployed. 

Of  the  estimated  38.000.000  handicapped 
in  the  United  SUtes.  likely  some  5.000.000  to 
7.000.000  could  l>e  employed,  although  some 
of  these  would  requlra  preliminary  treatment 
and  training. 

We  cite  also  the  Increasing  relief  loads  in 
all   States   as  a  I\urther   Indication   of   th* 
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These  things,  my  friends,  ar*  major  prob- 
lems. W*  cannot  shrue  them  off.  W*  can- 
not take  th*  smug  attttvide,  "I  sm  not  my 
brother's  Keeiwi."  I  say  to  you  If  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  provide  a  decent  msans  of 
living  for  th*  handicapped,  let  us  do  what 
Hitler  did:  Start  a  luthnnssla  Uagu*  and 
wipe  them  all  out  at  one  timet  By  so  doing, 
undoubtedly  we  would  please  those  "*con- 
omv-minded"  who  object  to  s|)endtnR  money 
to  aid  ihelr  fellow  citleens  In  necessory  ways. 
The  way.  in  my  Judgment,  to  stop  "wast- 
ing"  money.  Is  to  provide  a  real  program 
for  all  disabled,  Let  us  recognise  facte  for 
what  they  are.  If  we  are  to  shove  the  handi- 
capped out  of  Jobs,  we  shall  have  to  main- 
tain them  on  relief,  and  that,  we  know.  Is 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  from  every 
angle. 

There  U  but  one  answer:  Establish  a  pro- 
gram wherein  the  handicapped  are  treated, 
trained,  given  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment in  suitable  employment.  That  is  the 
program  of  this  federation,  and  we  shall  keep 
shooting  for  it. 

Now.  however,  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
specific  question  of  how  best  to  promote 
immediate  employment  for  handicapped.  As 
Is  generally  known,  this  federation  authored 
and  sponsored  "National  Employ  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  Week."  which  has  proven 
a  great  success.  In  1945,  the  first  year  of  its 
observance.  13.439  handicapped  were  placed 
through  USES  offices,  of  whom  8.141  were 
disabled  veterans.  In  194«.  29439  handi- 
capped were  placed  through  USES  ofBces,  of 
whom   19.200  were  disabled  veterans. 

This  year  we  hope  to  increase  the  number 
of  placements  materially.  lx)th  military  and 
civilian,  and  the  speakers  who  follow  me  will 
outline  briefly  the  plans  of  their  agencies 
and  organizations  to  effectuate  that. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  their  presentations  and  I  am  glad 
to  present  to  you  Mr.  Oliver  Klncannon, 
director  of  Information.  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  who  will  explain  the  plans 
of  that  agency,  which  has  done  effective  work 
in  this  field,  and  has  greatly  expanded  its 
activities  during  the  past  4  years.  Mr. 
Klncannon.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Oli\ir  Kincannon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I 
always  get  a  great  kick  out  of  sitting  down  to 
a  Uble  with  Paul  Strachan.  I  get  a  great  kick 
out  of  attending  a  meeting  which  he  sponsors. 
I  draw  great  inspiration  from  his  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  at  his  invitation  tonight. 

Paul  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  advocates 
of  universal  employment  of  the  handicapped 
that  we  have.  He  certainly  needles  us  to  do 
a  good  Job.  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  when 
we  do  an  adequate  Job — and  no  one  has  yet 
done  that— he  will  give  us  his  applause  an4 
hearty  approval. 

The  subject  that  we  are  assigned  tonight 
Is:  How  to  get  Jobs  for  the  handicapped.  I 
wish  I  could  answer  it  succinctly,  finally.  I 
cannot  do  that.  I  can  Ull  you  what  we  in 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are 
doing  and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  abler 
speakers  here  tonight  who  will  give  you  the 
plans  of  other  agencies  to  promote  the  effec- 
tiveness of  "employ  the  physically  handi- 
capped week"  this  year— and  I  hope  we  drop 
the  "physically."  I  hope  it  is  national  em- 
ploy the  handicapped  week. 

We  m  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents 
to  full  employment  of  the  handicapped  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  of  the 
services  available  to  them,  and  a  failure  to 
realize,  I  assume,  a  lack  of  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  employers  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
handicapped  workers. 

I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  such  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  because  all  of  us  know 
that  our  employers  are  pretty  smart  people, 
or   they  couldn't   l>e   employers.    We   know 


that  the  handicapped  have  •stablUh*d  ri-oords 
which  offer  unassallabl*  proof  of  thsir  value. 
as  Mr.  Btrachan  has  said,  thty  ar*  safer,  thsy 
ar*  mor*  *aci*nt,  they  reduc*  labor  turn- 
over—«  gr*at  expense  Item  to  industry— and 
beyond  that,  they  have  a  lower  rate  of  sbaan- 
t**lsm.  Th***  are  four  elements  that  ar*  d*> 
strable  In  any  employee,  and  uur  effort  shall 
b*.  and  should  b*.  to  impress  upon  thi  em- 
ployer that  it  U  not  disability  that  counts;  it 
is  ability  I 

In  that  connection  we  have  made  efforts  to 
inform  employers,  to  impress  them.  V«e  now 
have  in  circulation,  and  only  recently  :n  full 
circulation,  a  motion  picture  to  which  con- 
tributions of  footage  and  actual  employment 
scenes  of  s  wide  variety  of  handicapped  per- 
sons were  made— substantial  contributions, 
I  may  say— by  four  of  the  greater  industrial 
companies  of  this  country  who  are  among  the 
most  successful  employers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Those  contributors  and  those  par- 
ticipants are  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  with  some- 
thing over  11,000  handicapped  employees;  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  which  has  originated 
a  community  plan  in  Peoria  that  1  think 
should  be  adopted  everywhere  (there  is  virtu- 
ally no  unemployed  handicapped  person  in 
Peoria);  the  Western  Electric  Co..  which 
utilizes  innumerable  handicapped  persons  in 
all  of  Its  plants  throughout  the  country,  and 
utilizes  them  intelligently;  and  lastly,  the 
Bulova  Watch  Co..  which  has  set  up  a  splendid 
training  plan,  which  I  believe  is  primarily  for 
returned  veterans,  and  those,  of  course,  who 
are  rather  limited  in  movement,  but  who 
have  the  dexterity  to  do  the  fine  prsclslon 
work  that  goes  into  watchmaking.  We  had 
great  pleasure  in  viewing  some  of  the  opera- 
tions of  all  of  these  companies. 

We  feel,  also,  that  the  public  and  the 
handicapped  p>erson  should  know  abcut  the 
services  available  and  the  need  for  the  serv- 
ices which  will  render  the  handicapped  per- 
son not  only  employable,  but  wlU  put  him 
on  the  Job  and  not  Just  a  Job,  but  the  right 
Job.  In  that  connection  we  have  issued  a 
considerable  number  of  publications  which 
are  receiving  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  country  at  present,  but  we  are  not  con- 
tent to  stop  there;  we  are  going  Into  every 
post  office  m  the  United  States  with  posters 
explaining  these  services.  We  are  flnishing 
right  now  a  series  of  13  dramatized  ra- 
dio stories.  They  are  success  stories  of  the 
handicapped,  and  these  transcriptions  will  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  Nation  over  some 
300  to  600  stations.  We  cannot  guarantee  in 
advance  what  the  booking  will  be.  but  we 
know  it  will  be  at  least  300  stations.  We 
feel  that  we  will  help  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier which  consists  largely  of  a  lack  of  infor- 
mation. We  do  not  feel  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  any  animus  toward  those 
who  are  not  perfect.  We  know  that  none  of 
us  are  perfect. 

In  addition  to  that  we  are  trying  steadily 
to  rally  the  support  and  the  participation  in 
the  program  of  vocational  rehabllltttlon  of 
all  agencies  and  groups  and  professions  which 
can  render  material  assistance  in  repairing 
the  disabilities  and  in  fitting  the  handicapped 
for  employment.  As  one  example  of  tliat.  last 
week  at  the  American  Medical  AsscK:iation's 
Centennial  Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  our 
consultant  on  orthopedics  conducted  a  most 
widely  attended  demonstration  of  amputation 
prothesis  and  development.  At  the  same  time 
we  introduced  a  booklet,  which  is  addressed 
to  doctors  only,  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that 
booklet  Is  being  mailed  this  week  io  every 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
We  feel  that  doctors,  above  all.  should  under- 
stand wliat  services  are  available. 

We  have  worked  and  are  working  closely 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
the  point  where  we  are  distributing  their 
material  and  they  are  distributing  ours,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  effect  a  similar  working 
arrangement  with  the  Congress  of  Ir.dtistrial 
Organizations. 


In  addition,  we  are  producitvg  special  little 
hooklsu  that  are  addressed  to  particular 
groups.  Bom*  of  you  may  poMlbiy  be  ta- 
mlUar  with  "Opportunlti*s  for  the  Deaf  and 
th*  Hard  of  Hvarlng."  Bom*  of  you  will  b*- 
corns  familiar  with  our  forthcoming  tubercu- 
losis booklet,  and  the  amputation  booklets 
thst  we  have  put  out.  We  feel  that  whll* 
none  of  the**  things  In  Itxelf  will  cure  any 
ill  that  exists,  all  will  contribute  to  thf  effort 
that  la  being  made  by  all  of  us— by  the  OAoe 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  by  Paul 
Strachan.  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  by 
B'nnl  B'rlth,  by  all  of  the  many  orgrtnlzatlons 
that  are  now  attacking  this  problem.  We 
feel  that  we  will  eventually  remove  the  lack 
of  information  which  constitutes  such  a 
barrier  to  success. 

Our  feeling,  in  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  is  this:  that  the  best  way 
to  get  Jobs  for  the  handicapped  is  to  make 
every  handicapped  man  or  woman  who  is 
placed  in  a  position,  a  salesman  for  every 
other  handicapped  man  or  woman.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  good  business  to  place  a  man 
without  a  medical  examination  on  a  Job 
that  apparently  he  can  handle,  only  to  have 
him  die  of  heart  failure.  We  do  not  feel  that 
it  Is  good  business  to  put  an  amputee  on  a 
Job,  only  to  have  him  break  down  with  tuber- 
culosis. We  feel  that  he  should  Ije  prepared 
and  fitted,  physically,  mentally,  and  by 
training,  for  a  specific  Job  within  his  ca- 
pacities— the  right  Job  for  him,  the  Job  that 
will  make  his  employer  say,  "Come  on  boys, 
send  me  more  like  this  fellow."  That  is  one 
of  the  best  ways.  It  Is  a  slow  process.  How- 
ever, we  are  making  progress. 

At  the  moment  there  are  in  process  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  throughout  th* 
country,  in  the  State  agencies  which  operate 
the  Federal-State  system,  more  than  100.000 
persons.  They  are  receiving  the  vocational 
reiiabilitation  services  which  will  equip  them 
for  and  place  them  on  the  right  Job.  I  had 
occasion  today  to  write  a  little  item  that 
included  this  statement:  If  we  can  wipe  out 
the  backlog  of  1,500.000  persons  known  to  be 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  and  in 
need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
and  if  they  are  as  successful  as  those  whom 
we  have  rehabilitated,  we  will  add  a2,000.- 
000,000  a  year  to  thU  Nation's  productive 
wealth. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitating  a  disabled  man 
or  woman,  on  an  average  over  the  years,  haa 
been  around  SSOO.  It  costs  more,  much  more 
than  that,  generally  twice,  to  keep  that 
person  in  dependency.  That  cost  in  de- 
pendency goes  on  year  after  year.  The  cost 
of  rehabilitation  is  a  one-time  cost,  and  in 
many  cases  the  rehabilitated  person  pays 
back  to  his  Government  In  Income  taxes 
within  the  first  year  of  his  rehabilitation 
more  money  than  was  apent  upon  his  re- 
habilitation. 

We  maintain  that  it  is  good  buslneae, 
sound  business,  to  rehabilitate  the  handi- 
capped, and  we  maintain  that  it  is  not  good 
business,  as  well  as  not  good  citizenship,  not 
good  humanitarianism,  not  to  rehabilitate 
the  handicapped. 

I  would  Just  like  to  run  over  the  services 
that  are  provided  under  the  Federal-State 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Thea* 
consist  of  a  medical  diagnosis,  in  every  case; 
of  any  necessary  medical,  surgical,  psychiat- 
ric or  hospital  care;  counsel  and  guidance 
ao  that  the  man  or  woman  may  select  th* 
right  Job;  of  training  ao  that  he  may  learn 
to  do  the  right  Job  well;  of  placement  on 
the  right  Job;  and  then  of  follow-up,  to 
make  sure  that  he  Is  making  the  neceasarf 
adjustment,  to  make  sure  that  the  rehabili- 
tated person  is  making  good. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  or  two  very 
brief  statistics  on  how  the  program  is  oper- 
ating. I  know  that  it  Is  not  as  widespread 
as  it  should  be,  with  only  100.000  persons  now 
In  process  of  rehabilitation.  However,  it  Is 
growing;  the  services  are  increasing. 
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Applause.  I 
SraACHAN.  Thank      you      very 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  In- 
[  want  especially  to  emphasize 
t  costs  more  to  maintain   the 
in  a  status  of  dependency  than 
reUabilitate  and  put  them  to  work, 
halve  a  visitor  from  across  the  sea. 
been  visiting  the  United  States 
few  weeks,  studying  conditions 
the    handicapped.     I    am    very 
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Employment  Service.  Halm- 
Mlss  Busck  I     [Applause  I 
Busck.  Please   excuse   me,   as 
prdficlent  with  your  language. 
glad  to  have  thia  opportunity 
many,  many  kind  regards  from 
Association  for  the  Handicapped 
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tons;    also,  sometimes,   for  the   old   people, 
according  to  the  need. 

Here  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  our 
plan  for  old  people.  We  would  never  refer 
to  an  old  person  as  being  Indigent.  Help  to 
our  people  U  not  given  In  the  form  of  relief. 
That  kind  of  giving  would  hurt  their  pride. 
In  our  country  everyone  has  a  pension,  re- 
gardless of  how  rich  or  poor.  If  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller were  in  Sweden,  he  would  get  $300  •, 
year,  after  reaching  67  years  of  age.  All ' 
people  erf  that  age  feel  entitled  to  a  pension 
because  it  comes  from  public  taxes. 

From  the  time  we  are  18.  we  begin  paying 
1  percent  of  our  Income  to  this  fund.  That 
•300  does  a  lot  more  In  Sweden  than  it  woiU* 
do  here.  It  Is  only  a  part  of  what  the  aged 
without  private  Income  may  get.  We  give 
what  we  call  a  supplement,  and  even  that  la 
not  regarded  as  relief.  Sweden  does  not 
want  her  old  people  to  feel  dependent  We 
want  that  they  should  have  an  agreeable  life 
in  their  last  years. 

They  may  earn  money  I'  they  wish.  If 
they  can  be  on  duty  only  a  few  hours  a  day, 
we  try  to  give  them  good  Jobs.  We  need 
all  the  labor  we  can  get.  In  spite  of  that. 
we  now  have  a  high  market  condition. 

We  have  many,  many  problems  •.ith  our 
handicapped,  and  therefore  I  suddenly  de- 
cided to  come  over  to  America  to  see  what 
you  do  with  your  problems,  and  I  am  very 
impressed.  I  find  your  plan  for  rehabilita- 
tion marveloua.  I  wish  we  had  one  like  It 
in  Sweden.  I  hope  we  may  get  it  soon. 
There  are  several  things  I  have  paid  special 
attention  to,  namely,  the  blind  home  teacher. 
The  "talking  books"  we  know  well,  but  we 
havent  it  yet.  I  have  seen  the  films  about 
the  handicapped  and  have  bought  one  about 
tuberculoeis  and  one  about  the  blind.  Also. 
I  have  noticed  that  you  have  so  many  propa- 
ganda pamphlets,  and  I  find  the  Handicapped 
Week  and  the  radio  programs  a  very  good 

I  have  received  so  much  kindness  here  and 
I  have  had  so  much  valuable  help  from  Mr. 
Banta.  Mr.  Strachan.  and  many,  many  others, 
that  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  thankful 
I  am.  Now  I  only  hope  that  you  wUl  come 
over  to  Sweden  and  that  I  may  take  care  of 
you  with  the  same  kindness  that  I  have  re- 
ceived here.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Sweden. 
(Applause.) 

President  Stuachas.  I  feel  old  age  stealing 
swiftly  upon  me  and  I  would  like  to  know 
the  schedule  of  the  next  boat  to  Sweden  I 
If  there  Is  anything  on  earth  for  working 
people,  everything  we  know  of  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  certainly  points  to  the  fact 
that  they  know  their  stuff,  and  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  follow  In  their  foouteps  I 
thank  you  very  much.  Mias  Busck.  I  am 
•ure  we  all  enjoyed  It. 

All  of  you  have  heard  from  time  to  time  of 
miracle    men.     All    of   you    have    been    told 
about  Superman,  who  does  tremendous  Jobs, 
who    performs    miracles,    as    it    were.    but. 
outside  of  the  funny  papers  I  daresay  few  of 
us  have  seen  such  an  individual  In  real  life. 
I  have  often  tried  to  conjecture  In  my  mind 
what  a  man  would  look  like,  who  had  en- 
glaMwd  the  deal   that   brought   about   the 
conaummation  of  13,000,000  jobs.    I  want  to 
repeat  that;  that  Is  an  awful  lot  of  Jcbs— 
13.000.000  Jobs!     I  had  sort  of  plctxired   an 
individual  11  feet  tall.  7  feet  wide,  and  wher- 
ever he  walked,  the  sidewalk  cracked,  and  I 
confess  that.  In  a  way,  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed when  I  met  the  gentleman  In  per- 
son.    It  Is  true  he  Is  a  pretty  big  guy:   be 
could  lick  me  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him; 
but.  in  all  seriousness,  he  has  done,  and  his 
agency  has  done,  during    .le  war  years,  and 
what  Is  left  of  It  now,  a  superlative  Job.    They 
have  been  kicked  from  pillar  to  poet;  they 
have    been    caught    between    two    fires — the 
wildcats  on  one  side  who  say.  "Tou  are  not 
going  far  enough"  (and  I  am  one  of  them) 
and  the  conservatives  on  the  other  side,  who 
damn  them  for  spending  public  moneys  to  get 
people  Jobs.     They  say.  "Why.  anybody  can 
find  a  Job.    There  are  lou  of  joba." 
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only  within  recent  years  that  we  have  even 
given  It  special  emphasis,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  problem  that  needs  special  emphasis, 
not  only  from  Government  groups  but  from 
private  groups  Interested  In  it — I  do  not 
know  of  any  problem  that  needs  more  spe- 
cialization and  more  attention,  because  it  is 
a  tough  Job,  The  educational  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done  with  employers  and  the  public. 
If  lor  no  other  reason  than  to  get  over  this 
one  point  I  started  with,  that  the  physically 
handicapped  person  is  worth  his  hire,  is  tre- 
mendous. If  we  can  get  that  over  widely 
enough,  we  can  go  much,  much  further  to 
lick  this  Job. 

So  it  is  with  the  anticipation  .of  getting 
more  help  from  you  and  the  other  people 
Interested  in  that  problem  that  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  playing  our  part  this  year  in 
the  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week,  so  that  we  can  carry  the  efforts 
and  the  results  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  greater  heights  than  we  have 
ever  before  done.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

President  Strachan.  As  I  say,  I  am  willing 
to  take  a  vote  of  trust  from  Bob.  He  has 
made  a  lot  of  pledges  here  tonight,  and  we 
will  hold  him  to  every  one  of  them.  We 
want  more  Jobs  for  the  handicapped. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Introduce  old  friends, 
and  I  have  known  this  man  since  1933.  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  gentleman 
who  has  been,  paradoxically  enough,  one  of 
the  ones  in  Washington  in  high  p>osition,  with 
whom  I  have  been  continually  rowing.  But. 
he  took  it  as  a  Christian  gentleman  should. 
He  realized  that  it  was  all  part  of  the  game, 
and  certainly  I  regard  him  today  as  one  of 
the  real  friends  of  the  handicapped,  and  one 
who.  up  to  the  limits  of  his  authority,  would 
see  to  it  that  they  had  every  possible  break. 
I  prefer  to  look  upon  this  gentleman  not  as 
the  administrator  of  a  great  Federal  agency, 
but  as  a  good  American,  who  is  our  friend— 
the  Honorable  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  President 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.    Harry!     )  Applause.) 

The  Honorable  Harht  B.  MrrcHXtL.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  When  Paul  Strachan  called  the 
other  day  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  come 
down  and  talk  to  this  meeting  about  what 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  doing  lor 
handicapped  persons  I  tried  to  tell  him  that 
there  was  another  man  in  the  Commission 
who  was  much  more  familiar  with  the  work 
than  I  was,  who  could  give  the  details  much 
better  than  I  could,  but  he  insisted  that  I 
come,  and  as  I  have  known  Paul  Strachan 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  and 
am  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  he  has  been 
doing  for  handicapped  persons,  I  said,  of 
course  if  that  was  what  he  wanted,  I  would 
come. 

I  am  glad  I  am  here  tonight.  I  am  glad  I 
can  get  into  personal  contact  with  the  work 
he  is  doing,  and  that  his  organization  Is  do- 
ing, and  with  the  persons  who  are  Interested 
or  who  are  being  benefited  by  that  work. 

To  present  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  thU  field  and  to  describe 
what  it  has  done.  It  is  necessary  to  give  you 
a  good  many  details  and  figures,  which  I 
have  written  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
man  who  knows  more  about  It  than  any 
other,  the  head  of  otir  medical  division,  who 
is  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  this  work.  I 
asked  him  to  give  me  some  of  the  data, 
which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you.  as  to  what 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  doing. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  your  organization 
on  the  good  work  that  it  is  doing  for  the 
physically  handicapped  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  employment,  and  to  commend  that 
work  to  others  who  are  Interested  In  these 
persons,  as  all  good  citizens  should  be. 

Therefore.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  much  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  Interested,  with  you.  In  the  work 
you  are  doing,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
our  efforts  to  stimulate  the  employment  of 


those  persons  with  physical  impairments. 
Since  we  are  the  central  personnel  agency 
In  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  give  serious  thought  to  the  Judicious 
placement  of  these  Individuals. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Commission  have  iu"ged 
for  a  considerable  time  that  greatf?r  con- 
sideration be  given  to  physically  handicapped 
persons,  as  we  felt  that  we  were  too  strin- 
gent in  the  past.  Shortly  before  our  entrance 
Into  World  War  II.  we  were  fortunate.  In 
connection  with  this  problem.  In  obtaining 
the  services  of  Dr.  Harvey  as  the  head  of  our 
Medical  Division.  He  not  only  was  willing 
but  anxious  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
giving  greater  opportunities  for  jierscms  who 
were  not  in  a  perfect  physical  condition, 
but  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem.  The  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  handicapped  persons 
was  increased  after  we  entered  the  war  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  demand  on  personnel  for 
the  armed  services  and  for  the  Industrial 
production  necessary  because  of  the  war. 
That  gave  a  stronger  opportunity  to  urge  that 
there  were  thousands  of  persons  with  ade- 
quate training  and  w^ith  experience  who  could 
well  qualify  for  Federal  employm'ent.  If  we 
could  but  lower  the  physical  requirements  of 
many  types  of  positions. 

What  the  Commission  did  to  bring  thou- 
sands of  physically  impaired  workers  into  its 
employment  is  now  history,  but  I  ara  of  the 
opinion  that  you  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  facts  of  our  accomplishments,  as  well 
as  some  thought  of  future  plans  in  this  direc- 
tion. From  October  1943,  when  we  began 
to  maintain  records  of  placements  of  the 
physically  impaired,  to  April  30.  1947.  there 
were  87.679  persons  having  permanent  dis- 
abilities who  were  selectively  placed  in  field 
establishments  of  the  Government.  Figures 
on  placements  made  of  such  persons  in  the 
departmental  service  were  not  recorded,  but 
these  would  add  thousands  more  to  the 
total.  In  these  figures  we  do  not  include  the 
placement  of  Individuals  with  disabilities 
which  were  correctible  through  medical 
treatment  or  surgery. 

It  is  admitted  there  was  a  time  when  a 
physically  impaired  person  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral service.  That  time  has  passed.  In  order 
that  we  would  have  first-hand  information 
regarding  the  physical  fitness  necessary  prop- 
erly to  perform  the  duties  of  Government  po- 
sitions, the  Commission  Instructed  Its  medi- 
cal officers  to  conduct  Job  surveys  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  To  date,  over  6.000  such  Job 
surveys,  representing  many  thousands  of 
Jobs,  have  been  completed.  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  published  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "A  Guide  for  the  Placement  of  the 
Physically  Impaired."  It  may  be  of  Interest 
to  you  to  know  some  of  the  findings  of  this 
Job  study.  For  example,  we  learned  that,  of 
the  six  thousand-and-some  Jobs,  875  were 
suitable  for  persons  with  the  amputation  of 
one  hand:  2,576  were  suitable  for  ^Jersons 
with  the  loss  of  one  leg:  and  at  least  81  Jobs 
could  be  filled  by  persons  having  double  leg 
amputations.  The  study  further  revealed 
that  persons  blind  In  one  eye  could  perform 
the  duties  of  1,889  positions,  and  that  3,867 
jobs  held  opportunity  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing: and  BO  on.  for  other  physical  Impair- 
ments such  as  heart  conditions,  tuberculosis, 
and  various  orthopedic  defects. 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  a  Job,  anal3rze 
the  functional  capacities  required,  and  decide 
that  a  person  with  this  or  that  Impairment 
could  handle  the  duties  efficiently.  In  order 
to  see  how  well  we  had  used  the  Information 
secured  by  the  Job  surveys,  ovir  medical  offi- 
cers were  instructed  to  go  back  to  the  estab- 
lishments previously  surveyed  and  study  the 
actual  performance  of  physically  impaired 
workers  who  had  been  placed  as  a  result  of 
the  first  survey.  I  will  not  go  Into  the  tech- 
nical considerations  that  entered  into  this 
secoiHt  type  survey,  but  It  will  sulBce  to  say 
that  It  was  a  acientiflcally  condiicted  study. 


utilizing  groups  of  unimpaired  workers  as 
controls.  We  found  that  the  productivity  of 
the  disabled  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  the  able-bodied,  both  In  quantity  and 
quality.  A  much  lower  rate  of  turn-over  was 
found  among  the  physically  impaired.  The 
percentage  of  the  physically  Impaired  receiv- 
ing special  consideration  with  regard  to 
transportation,  lunch  and  rest  periods,  hours 
of  work,  special  equipment,  or  in  time  of  re- 
porting, has  been  low.  We  also  learned  that 
the  physically  Impaired  experienced  fewer 
severe  accidents  than  the  able-txxlied  worker. 
As  a  result  of  these  svu-veys,  the  Commis- 
sion has  positive  proof  that  there  are  very 
few  Jobs  which  require  a  worker  to  use  all  of 
his  abilities  and  faculties.  We  also  know 
that  most  disabled  persons  have  more  ability 
than  disability.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Commission's  information  on  Job  perform- 
ance of  the  physically  impaired  is  not  based 
on  the  performance  of  clerical  help  alone. 
On  the  contrary,  thousands  have  found  suit- 
able employment  as  drill  press  operators, 
mechanics,  carpenters,  laboratory  techni- 
cians, draftsmen,  electricians,  truck  drivers, 
and  many  other  classifications  which  are 
found  in  the  Government  shipyards,  gun  fac- 
tories, air  fields,  hospitals,  and  other  instal- 
lations. The  fact  that  these  handicapped 
individuals  found  gainful  and  suitable  Fed- 
eral employment  attests  to  the  success  of  the 
Commission's  program  of  selective  placement. 
And  by  selective  placement  I  mean  the 
deliberate  and  thoughtful  employment  of 
disabled  persons  in  Jcbs  In  which  the  work 
demands  do  not  exceed  the  indiTidual's 
physical  capacity. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  you 
wonder  why  we  at  the  Commission  are  so 
concerned  in  the  physical  requirements  of 
various  Jobs.  Many  people  in  Government, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  on  the  out- 
side, are  under  the  impression  that  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  Commission  is  the  giv- 
ing of  examinations  to  applicants  for  Fed- 
eral employment,  ranking  the  names  of  those 
who  passed  the  examination  on  a  register, 
arid  furnishing  those  names  to  appointing 
officers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  service,  it  is 
true  that  thia  Is  one  of  the  Commission's 
biggest  responsibilities,  but  in  addition,  the 
Commission  is  also  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  the  physical  standards 
for  all  i>o6itions  in  the  competitive  service. 
In  order  that  the  standards  established  by 
the  Commission  may  be  realistic  and  that  no 
person  otherwise  qualified  Is  denied  employ- 
ment because  he  Is  lacking  In  some  particular 
physical  capacity  which  may  not  be  neces- 
sary In  the  p>erformance  of  the  duties  In 
that  particular  position,  the  Commission  Is 
determined  to  secure  sufficient  Information 
concerning  these  Jobs  to  enable  It  to  estab- 
lish standards  which  will  reflect  the  mini- 
mum physical  capacity  required  of  the  em- 
ployee In  performing  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

Announcements  of  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  contain  a  sec- 
tion In  which  the  physical  abilities  required 
for  the  Job  are  outlined.  During  the  war. 
when  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
vtUizatlon  of  handicapped  persons  to  help 
meet  critical  employment  needs,  the  physical 
requirements  were  modified  somewhat  In 
those  Instances  in  which  such  modifications 
did  not  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  employ- 
ment hazard. 

It  is  now  the  Commission's  policy  to  make 
the  physical  requirements  as  flexible  as  pos- 
sible in  all  positions.  The  physical-ability 
paragraphs  which  appear  In  each  examina- 
tion announcement  are  Individually  tail- 
ored by  the  Commission's  medical  staff  to 
fit  the  position.  The  paragraphs  explain  the 
physical  abilities  or  faculties  which  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  efficiently  and  safely  the 
duties  of  the  position  without  hazard  to 
the  employee  or  to  others.  The  requirementa 
which  appear  In  these  paragraphs  are  based 
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American  Veterana. 


Dr.  OiLaar  T.  MacVaoor.  Paul  and  frteL, 
I  came  in  late.  Intentionally,  so  that  poMll 
I  might  avoid  this  very  fine  opportunity 
speaking. 

The  DAV  has  been  with  this  program  fc 
a  niunbcr  of  years— with  it.  because  of  11 
definition   of   Its    immediate    Interest.    lna«. 
much  as  It  Is  concerned  specifically  with  dis- 
abled veterans. 

I  suppose  no  two  other  Individuals  hat 
been  more  responsible  for  the  formation 
the   general   concept   behind   National   I 
ploy  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  tL_ 
have  Millard  Rice  and  Paul  Strachan,  so  _ 
think  those  two  people.  In   addition  to  all 
the  many  other  fine  minds  that  have  go 
Into  the  development  of  this  "Week,"  shot 
be  accorded  the  hmhest  possible  honor  1 
respect,  because  National  Employ  the  Ph] 
cally  Handicapped  Week  is  the  time  wl 
all  of  the  concentrated  thought  of  pec, 
Interested  in  this  problem  comes  to  the  si 
face  in  a  highly  crystallized  manner.     It 
at  that  time  that  the  employers  of  the  cox. 
try.  more  than   any  other  time,  are  call 
Into  a  thoughtful  atutude  to  consider  < 
plight  of  the  unemployed  persons. 

No  other  single  Individual  outside  of 

employer   can   supply   Jobs.     Sometimes 

lose   8!ght   of   that   very   Important   axle 

If  an  employer  is  the  cnly  man  who  < 

supply  a  Job.  obviously  programs  must 

focused  on  the  employer;   his  attitude. 

him.  as  a  personality.     If  we  find  that  It 

neccaaary  to  foctia  our  attention  on  the  -. 

ployer.  obviously  we  want  to  know  somethl 

about  employers  as  a  group,  and  the  e 

ployer  as  an  individual.     One  of  the  thti 

which  we  have  found  about  employers. 

about  the  attitudes  of  people  in  regard 

emplojers,   is   thU:    namely,   a   lot  of   peoj 

feel  that  employers  resist  the  employment 

the  physically  handicapped     Pew  people  will 

gainsay  that  statement.     That  la  true;  pay- 

chologlcally.   sociologically,  economically,   it 

Is  true.     There  Is  a  basic  raatotance  to  the 

hiring  of  handicapped  people,  and  we  miut 

face  that  fact. 

What  do  we  do  about  It?  We  begin 
think  of  a  number  of  programs.  In  order 
to  launch  the  programs,  we  want  to  have 
good  reasons  for  launching  these  programa. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  launch  program< 
la  composed  of  five  ouln  points  which  yo  . 
have  heard  many,  many  Umes.  and  I  shall 
not  reiterate  for  you.  But  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  bcbl£i  the  noeeMlty  for  our  gatli* 
enng  here  Is  tne  fuadasMntal  psychology  of 
thia  realataaca  c€  amployars  to  hiring  dla- 
abled  vetaraaa. 

'  'What  do  ««  ftad  In  our  thinklnff  and  In 
rch  whtdi  aoMrlkMas  to  a  better 
of  riUi  tmfmametJ  If  I  mm 
for  Joit  a  Bimtte.  let  ma  taka  jvx. 
te  mm  ttilBfctBg  to  the  period  ol  tbr 
cave  man  society  In  tW»  Mttotf  w  find 
tliat  m  the  combat  of  <mm  trna  or  elan  with 
aiMHker.  la  aaany  caasa  an  individual  w*- 
iBjorad.  Upott  hie  being  injured,  he  is  nu 
longer  a  protaetor  of  tiM  tribe  or  clan,  neither 
la  he  a  producer  of  food,  and  so  any  Individual 
of  the  tribe  or  clan  who  u  no  longer  a  pro- 
tector of  the  group,  nor  a  producA  ^  food. 
Is.  In  that  society,  acttiaily  tMclcas.  and  so 
It  waa  the  custom  to  do  away  with  disabled 
persons.  They  were  done  away  with,  it 
bacame  a  ceremony  to  do  away  with  handi- 
capped individuala.  It  waa  an  honor  to  have 
been  done  away  with.  Nevertheless,  indi- 
viduals who  were  handicapped  were  disposed 
of. 

And  so  we  see  hers  la  the  dawn  of  mans 
history  the  beginning  of  this  subtle  subcon- 
scious resistance  to  the  haD(Ucapt>ed  indi- 
vidual. 

Bringing  our  thinking  ^  Uttle  dcaer  to  our 
own  time,  we  oome  up  to  the  periods  of 
Grecian  and  Boman  alavery,  In  which  so- 
ciety 1  out  of  every  10  Individuals  was  a  free- 
man and  the  other  0  were  alaves.  As  a  result, 
ve  And  a  tendency  to  isolate  Individuals  who 
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going  to  abbreviate  It  by  stating  this  one 
point:  For  a  long  time,  probably  a  year  and 
a  half  or  two  yean!,  the  DAV  has  been  specif- 
ically Interested  in  the  problem  of  getting 
Jobs  for  disabled  veterans.  We  found,  in 
asking  ourselves  why  there  are  bo  many  un- 
employed disabled  veterans,  that  we  must 
learn  the  reasons  why  they  are  unemployed, 
and  so  today,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  there  Is  now  an  effort  fairly 
well  organized  on  a  local  level  which  some- 
time In  the  near  future  we  hope  will  spread 
to  a  national  scale,  which  will  give  us  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many  unemployed 
disabled  veterans.  When  we  arrive  at  a 
crystallization  of  these  reasons,  we  will  then 
be  able  to  attack  the  problems  which  we 
have  discovered,  which  are  the  real  reasons 
why  so  many  unemployed  disabled  veterans 
are  being  frustrated  in  seeking  Jobs.  Thank 
you  very  much.     (Applause.] 

President  Stkachan.  It  becomes  necessary 
for  Representative  Maoocn  to  leave  early,  so 
I  am  going  to  make  my  Introduction  very 
short.  Here  we  have  a  real  fighter  for  the 
underdog;  the  type  of  leadership  so  essen- 
tial in  Congress,  to  advance  and  protect  our 
interests.  In  having  him  here  tonight,  I  feel 
we  have  a  very  high  type  of  Representative, 
and  I  say  that  advisedly,  on  the  strength  of 
his  record.  Here  Is  a  friend  of  the  imder- 
privlleged,  and  of  working  people  generally. 
Rat  J.  Maoqen,  of  Indiana.     (Applause.) 

Representative  Rat  J.  Madden.  Paul,  dls- 
tlngtilahad  guests,  and  friends:  I  am  certainly 
thankful,  Paul,  for  this  Invitation  here  this 
evening.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  was 
very  much  Interested  In  the  talk  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  made,  and  some  of  the  statistics  he 
quoted.  About  a  week  ago  I  talked  to  Paul 
In  ragard  to  this  great  work  that  he  Is  in- 
tarestad  In;  that  you  are  Interested  In.  In 
fact,  back  over  15  yeara  ago  I  happened  to 
be  coimty  treasurer  out  In  my  county  In 
Indiana,  and  we  had,  I  think,  during  the  tax 
season,  between  40  and  50,  55,  and  60  em- 
ployees, and  we  made  it  a  point  to  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  those  employees  from 
the  ranks  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement:  Members 
of  Congress  do  not  realize  the  Importance  of 
having  a  concrete  program  formulated  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  aid  and 
assist  in  bringing  smploymcnt  to  the  physi- 
cally baqdlcappad.  and  It  to  only  thro>Ufb 
orvanlsatloas  similar  to  this,  and  tltroufb 
the  veterans'  and  labor  iinaiilwitHMia.  itiat 
tba  attention  not  only  of  tba  Msployar  but 
of  tba  rank  and  file  of  tba  AaarlcBn  people, 
can  b«  called  to  the  neosastty  d  making  a 
ipMlal  flflart  to  provide  aid  and  aalploymint 
to  tba  pbyslcally  bandleappMl. 

I  Mt  optlmlaUc.  and  \  ociltve  that  tbe 
CoacTMs  will  ;73Vida  ibe  proper  set-up-— and 
^  would  advocate  a  department  In  tbe  Oov- 
•mtnent  In  order  to  davota  oompleta  atten- 
tion to  tbe  aid  of  the  twenty -odd  million 
physically  handicapped  throughout  this 
country  I  do  not  icnow  of  any  better  Inveat- 
ment  our  Government  could  make. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
from  Gary,  Ind. — Maynard  Montgomery — 
who  is  a  World  War  I  veteran  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  Camegle-IlUnols  Steel 
Co.  In  Pittsburgh  In  the  last  S  years,  told  me 
a  separate  department  that  Camegle-Illl- 
nols — a  part  of  United  States  Steel — has  cre- 
ated In  order  to  provide  employment  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  especially  the 
veteran  returning  from  World  War  II.  I  for- 
get the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  he  told  me 
that  there  were  around  2.000  physically  hand- 
icapped that  he  has  placed  In  positions  with 
the  Camegle-Illlnois  Steel  Co.  in  the  short 
time  that  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  that 
department. 

Every  employer,  both  large  and  amall, 
abould  have  bis  attention  called  to  what  a 
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magnificent  and  a  worth-while  Job  can  be 
done,  If  their  minds  can  only  tie  concen- 
trated along  those  lines. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had 
a  previous  appointment  for  10  o'clock  this 
evening.  I  would  like  to  stay  until  the  meet- 
ing Is  completed,  but  I  have  had  thia  ap- 
pointment for  several  days.  I  want  to  say 
this:  That  If  at  any  time.  Paul,  any  of  your 
organization  would  request  me  to  be  of  any 
service,  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
In  order  to  crystallize  this  much-needed  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  I  wish 
you  would  call  on  me  and  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
cooperate  In  every  way. 

Biefore  closing — I  want  to  have  the  yoimg 
lady  continue  vrtth  what  I  am  going  to  say — 
I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
Job  she — Mrs.  Claire  Gibson — Is  doing  this 
evening.  In  Interpreting  and  transmitting 
these  words  to  this  gathering,  because  that 
to  a  distinguished  art  In  Itself,  and  she  Is 
certainly  doing  a  great  job.     (Applause.] 

President  SnucHAN.  Thank  you.  Ray.  Just 
one  minute.  Before  he  leaves.  I  am  going  to 
exercise  my  privilege  as  national  president 
of  this  organization,  to  make  him  an  honor- 
ary life  member  of  AFPH.  I  want  everybody 
to  stand  up  on  that.  (The  audience  rose 
and  applauded.] 

Representative  Mmhien.  I  want  to  thank 
you,  and  I  certainly  accept  the  nomination. 
(Applause.] 

Presldert  St«acham.  Frankly,  that  to  the 
kind  of  language  that  I  like  to  hear.  We 
are  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  now.  We 
are  getting  down  to  bed-rock.  The  only 
solution  to  the  handicapped  problem  Is  spe- 
cial services,  and  the  only  way  there  can  be 
special  service  is  under  a  special  agency  of 
the  Government. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  have  heard  from 
enough  men  for  a  while,  and  the  next  speaker 
to  a  very  delightful  lady  who  has  shown  her 
devotion  to  our  cause;  who  Is  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, and  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Crippled  Children's  Society.  She  has  shown 
a  very  great  Interest  In  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  to  being  done,  for  old  and  young 
people.  She  took  a  very  active  part  In  last 
year's  observance  of  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week.  I  am  very 
happy  to  Introduce  to  you  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lowe. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Lowe.  I  appreciate  the  Invita- 
tion to  appear  on  tbto  program  tonlgbt,  but 
at  tbe  same  time  I  feel  at  a  great  dtoad- 
vantage  In  appearing  on  the  same  program 
with  people  wbo  arc  tfobig  tbinci  and  bave 
•peelllc  examples  of  w^at  tbey  bave  dohe  t^ 
what  tbey  can  do  in  thto  CatpUiy  tbe  fHyS- 
^h  He:;dinpped  movement. 

I  am  Just  a  lay  worker.  I  have  been  called 
a  "Joiner^  bere  In  tbe  Dtotrlct  of  Ccdumbta, 
I  belong  to  so  many  organlaatlons,  and  I 
have  been  laughed  at  many  times  beeatue  I 
am  always  preaching  an  informed  member- 
ship. I  bave  always  felt  that  unless  we 
knew  what  we  wanted,  and  knew  how  to  go 
after  It,  we  arouldn't  accomplish  anything; 
BO  that  to  where  I  feel  I  do  fit  Into  this  pic- 
ture. In  belonging  to  many  groups,  that  I 
can  take  back  to  them  and  try  to  make  them 
tmderstand  the  need. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  I  became 
interested  in  the  physically  handicapped. 
I  have  been  working  in  the  Dtotrlct  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  for  several  years,  and 
when  I  saw  what  could  be  accomplished, 
I  was  amazed,  and  I  found  that  those  crip- 
pled children  were  Just  the  same  as  any 
other  people;  they  were  not  different.  I 
used  to  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  them,  but 
now  they  are  all  friends,  and  it  to  the  same 
in  the  Tuberculosto  Association. 

80  I  am  really  very  glad  to  be  a  part  of 
thto,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  spread  the  gospel 
among  some  of  the  women's  organizations  to 
which  I  belong.  Too  often  we  pass  resolu- 
tions and  that  to  about  as  far  as  It 


I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  many 
of  us  don't  know,  really,  the  needs,  and  If 
we  were  asked  what  to  being  done,  we  would 
say,  "Well,  everything  to  being  taken  care  at," 
but  I  know,  since  I  have  been  active  in  it, 
that  it  to  not,  and  that  we  all  have  a  big  Job, 
and  i  hope  I  can  contribute  something  to  it. 
[Applause] 

President  Stsachan.  Mrs.  Lowe  says  she 
has  been  called  a  Joiner.  I  only  wtoh  there 
were  more  Joiners  with  the  spirit  and  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  handicapped. 

One  of  the  great  organizations  which  has 
always  given  attention  to  the  disabled  Is  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  Introduce  to  you  their  representative, 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Hensley,  who  to  the  national 
employment  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.     Mr.  Hensley.     (Applause.] 

Mr.  HxNHT  N.  HzwsLKT.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  Just  returned  late  last  night  from  a  trip 
out  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  while  on 
this  trip  I  was  told  that  a  good  speech  was 
one  with  a  good  beginning,  a  good  ending, 
and  very  little  In  between;  so  for  the  6 
minutes  that  are  allotted  to  me  here  thto 
evening  I  have  prepared  today  the  "in- 
between,"  which  I  am  now  going  to  give 
to  you. 

The  Invitation  to  appear  at  thto  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  its  able 
president.  Mr.  Paul  Strachan,  to  gratifying 
to  one  who  has  seen  the  dUCculties  en- 
countered and  many  times  surmounted,  by 
the  physically  handicapped  of  two  world 
wars.  We  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
are,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  disabled  veterans,  but  we  note 
with  Interest  and  are  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicaptped  in 
behalf  of  all  dtoabled  persons. 

Anyone  who  examines  o\ir  separate  pro- 
grams will  inevitably  be  drawn  to  the  one 
conclusion,  that  the  terminal  alms  of  our 
organizations  are  identical.  Both  are  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  economic  and  social  se- 
curity of  physically  handicapped  persons.  It 
to  natural,  therefore,  that  the  approach  to 
our  common  goal  and  our  methods  of  pro- 
cedure should  be  similar.  Reliable  flgtires 
recently  publtobed  Indicate  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  to  not  obtaining  bto  propor- 
tionate share  of  employment.  Although  I 
bave  no  figuree  to  back  up  my  opinion,  I  ff/i, 
sure  that  tbe  same  tot"**  ^  *^^  f''^  F^Zfi' 
cally  handicapped,  rhf  reason  behind  tbla 
failttre  to  ^fittet  Ihe  jAyHcany  handicapped 
fi  oic  tendency  of  tha  ayeraft  employar, 
eonsdouMy  or  unoonseknisly,  to  picture  a 
phyMeally  handicapped  person  as  tncapaWa 
of  performing  tbe  duties  of  his  avcrsffc  posi- 
tion. I  am  making  no  attampt  to  indict  Uw 
employer  who,  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
avoids  hiring  those  persons  be  feeto  will  be 
a  lUbUlty  to  hto  business. 

The  average  employer  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  hire  handicapped  persons  if  he 
feels  that  such  a  hiring  policy  will  rvsult  In 
financial  loss,  but  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  our 
deaire  to  place  our  handicapped  in  gainful 
employment,  thto  misconception  must  be 
erased.  The  employer  mttot  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  to  not  performing  an  act  of  charity  In 
hiring  the  handicapped.  We  must  stress  that 
he  to  actually  availing  himself  of  a  source  of 
manpower  luually  equal  to  and  often  better 
than  the  average  in  selected  positions. 

We  can  compare  our  problem  to  that  of  tha 
merchant  selling  goods  which  are  overpriced. 
By  that  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the 
services  of  tbe  physically  handicapped  are 
overpriced,  but  that  both  the  meirhfints  and 
our  organizations  are  meeting  buyer  resist- 
ance. While  the  merchant  can  solve  hto 
problem  by  reducing  prices,  we  must  ap- 
proach ours  from  a  different  angle.  We  must 
educate  the  employer  and  establtoh  in  hto 
mind  the  quality  and  possible  superiority  of 
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R.    Lavaea.  Thank    you.    Paul. 

.  members  of  the  AFPH.  dUtln- 

and  friends  of  the  AFPH:  I 
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presentation  of  a  citation  to 
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one  or  two  outstanding  employers  In  every 
State  who  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
with  sincerity  In  the  employment  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  throughout  the  year.  Wa 
are  not  limiting  that  to  the  employment  of 
veterans:  we  are  limiting  that  to  the  employ- 
ment of  physically  handicapped,  raganlleaa  o( 
what  group  they  belong  to.  That  project  la 
not  my  dream:  in  no  way  la  It  the  dream  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  give  f\Ul  credit  for 
that  project  to  Mr.  Vernon  Banta  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  who  la 
the  man  who  gave  me  that  Idea. 

Tonlscht.  when  I  came  here.  I  did  not  come 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  speech,  as  I  was 
advised  I  was  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  a 
group  to  organise  a  plan  for  the  Employ  the 
Ph\^lcally  Handicapped  Week  of  this  year; 
and  If  I  am  In  order.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  resolution  to  this  group,  which 
is  as  follows: 

•Whereas  the  Congraaa  of  the  United  Statea. 
by  enactment  of  Public  Resolution  176  (1st 
sess.  79ih  Cong),  has  established  the  first 
full  week  In  October  of  each  year  to  be  ob- 
served as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week:  and 

Whereas.  In  accordance  with  custom.  It  la 
understood  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  issue  an  appropriate  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  all  cltiaeiu  to  properly 
observe  said  week:  and 

"Whereas  a  great  many  Federal  and  State 
agencies  have  an  Interest  In.  and  responsi- 
bility for.  serving  the  hsndicapped;  and 

'•Whereas  this  meeting  has  been  called  for 
the  purposes  of  stimulating  public  Interest  in 
employment  of  handicapped  and  planning 
for  observance  of  said  week:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  this  gathering  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Interested  public  and  private 
agencies  and  indivldtuls.  recognizing  the 
need  for  Immediate  action,  go  on  record  as 
favoring  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  an  appropriate  committee 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  varioiis 
FMeral  agencies  aealing  with  thU  problem, 
so  that  their  efforu  shall  result  in  the  most 
effective  observance  possible  of  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week:  And 
be  It  further 

■Rewired.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President,  the  press,  and 
all  other  medis  of  public  information." 

Mr.  President,  if  I  um  in  order,  I  move  tba 
ad'jptlon  of  this  resolution. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  Oltver.) 

President  Stsachaw.  Tou  have  all  beard 
the  resolution.  It  has  been  seconded.  Is 
there  any  discussion?  Any  objection?  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  a  rtslnf  fbCa.  and  I  hope  we 
will  get  up — everybody. 

I  The  audience  arose  and  the  resolution  waa 
unanimously  carried.)      | Applause. | 

President  Stsachan.  Thst  was  a  tine  sev- 
enth-Inning stretch,  and  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate Ralph's  resolution.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  could  happen,  especially  since 
today  we  have  no  coordinating  agency  among 
the  41  agencies  of  Government  which  are 
concerned  with  that  work. 

Mr.  Lavxbs.  Thank  you.  In  closing.  I  want 
to  say  I  have  Indeed  been  interested  in  this 
meeting,  and  I  trust  I  will  be  Invited  back 
again.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  Bob  Goodwin  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I 
think  It  Is  only  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you  here 
now  that  our  problem  with  the  governmental 
agencies,  in  having  the  physically  handi- 
capped employed,  does  not  He  In  the  laps  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  lies  in  the 
appointing  officers  of  the  various  govern- 
mental agencies.  Thank  you.  |  Applause.  J 
President  Stxachan.  In  line  with  Brother 
Lever's  suggestion,  I  want  to  announce  that 
hereafter  we  shall  hold  a  forum  of  this  sort 
once  every  3  months.  We  realize  thera 
aauBt  be  continual  fuel  added  to  the  flame. 
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differences  of  prejudice  and  the  differences 
of  experience  of  the  individuals  responsible 
for  selection  and  placement. 

Physical  examinations  disclose  hidden  dis- 
abilities and  are  used  frequently  b>-  some 
firms.  The  use  of  the  information  developed 
In  the  physical  examination,  hovrever,  varies 
considerably  from  firm  to  firm.  Only  obvious 
Impairments,  where  there  are  no  ph3rslcal  ex- 
aminations, rule  In  other  firms. 

The  definition  of  a  physical  handicap  that 
i^lipears  to  me  to  be  the  most  Important  from 
the  employer's  point  of  view  is  as  follows: 
"A  physical  handicap  is  a  dlfTerence  poseceeed 
by  some  persons  which,  though  limiting  phys- 
ically, need  not  limit  vocationally."  That 
Is  from  the  Peoria  plan,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned here  earlier  this  evening,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  personnel  man's  point  of 
Tlcw:  One  who  requires  selective  Job  place- 
ment because  of  physical  or  mental  require- 
ments. This  definition  places  the  shoe  on 
the  other  foot.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the 
disability.  It  emphasiaes  the  Job  and  the  need 
for  fllllng  the  job  with  Individuals  possessing 
certain  worker  characteristics. 

There  are  only  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  total  employables  In  our  population 
who  are  In  a  state  of  physical  perfection. 
Actually,  It  Is  a  matter  of  degree  and  not 
perfection.  The  line  between  normal  and 
defecUve  Is  quite  elastic.  It  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  Judgment,  the  experience,  the 
aptitude  of  the  placement  Interviewer  or 
the  executive  responsible  for  the  selection 
.  of  employees,  and  also,  according  to  the  Job 
to  be  performed  and  the  Industry  In  which 
It  Is  found. 

In  studies  In  the  use  of  handicapped  by 
over  2.000  Industrial  firms.  28  percent  showed 
rejection  for  physical  disabilities  of  less  than 
1  percent.  Fifteen  percent  of  these  2.000 
employers  rejected  from  6  to  10  percent  for 
this  reason.  Seven  percent  rejected  from  11 
to  50  percent  because  of  physical  impair- 
ments. 

You  can  see  how  rejection  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  is  "all  over  the  map."  Of 
course,  there  are  different  standards  for  dif- 
ferent industries,  and  there  needs  to  be,  but 
there  shoiUd  be  a  closer  proximity  to  the 
over-all  figures  for  a  greater  number  of 
firms,  flimllar  surveys  bavs  shown  that 
hernia  and  hypertension,  defective  vlaloo, 
and  orttoopadlcs  are  reeponslble  for  tbrae- 
fourths  of  the  rejeetlona.  and  In  these  stud- 
ies the  total  rejections  ranged  anywhere 
Iron  0.7  of  1  peroent  to  as  high  as  Id  pfrcent. 

It  U  estimated  that  there  are  around 
aoo^XW  persons  who  beoooM  pcrmanantly 
dlMiMid  from  congenital  defects,  disease, 
SBd  aieeldent  in  this  country,  each  year.  Of 
these,  100.000  are  caused  by  Industrial  acci- 
dents, despite  educational  programs  and 
safety  campaigns;  170X)00  of  theee  are  Inca- 
pacitated through  accidents  In  the  home. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  these  800.000  dis- 
abled peisons  are  able  to  rettim  to  some  form 
of  employment;  one-fourth  of  the  remainder 
are  so  seriously  injured  that  they  remain  un- 
employable and  another  one-fourth  are 
either  over  or  under  employable  ages.  The 
remainder,  or  approximately  IIO.CKX)  Individ- 
uals, are  actually  employable  by  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  opportunity  of  the  handicapped 
worker  to  demonstrate  his  ability  is  his 
biggest  hurdle.  Industry  in  the  past,  as  has 
been  so  ably  explained  by  a  former  speaker 
this  evening,  has  been  reluctant,  as  a  whole, 
to  accept  the  handicapped  worker  because, 
first  of  all,  many  have  excessively  high  stand- 
ards for  employment;  and  secondly,  because 
a  number  of  employers  labor  under  an  er- 
roneous impression  that  the  handicapped  is 
not  as  good  a  producer  as  the  able-bodied 
worker,  or  that  he  has  excessive  accident 
proneness,  or  chronic  absenteeism,  or  there  is 
the  fear  that  he  will  require  constant  and 
special  treatment  and  sympathy.   And  last  of 


all — imd  sometimes  these  may  be  excuses- 
there  Is  the  fear  that  there  vtIU  be  a  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  fellow  workers  for 
handicapped  workers  In  their  midst.  Some 
studies  have  indicated,  however,  that,  when 
properly  selected,  trained,  and  placed,  the 
handicapped  worker  is  likely  to  equal  or  ex- 
cel his  able-t>odied  fellow  vrorker. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  in  en- 
deavoring to  present  these  few  facts  I  am 
thinking  primarily  of  what  I  believe  should 
be  the  employer's  approach  and  I  am  not 
'•pulling  punches'  or  attempting  to  "gild 
the  lily,"  so  to  speak,  because  the  employer 
deals  in  practical  terms  that  he  feels  will 
bring  certain  results  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  I  think  most  of  them  can  be  reached. 
But  when  this  worker  is  Improperly  placed, 
his  production  and  safety  suffer;  so  that  our 
real  problem  is  to  make  sure  that  we  place 
the  handicapped  worker  properly  and  not 
Just  select  him  indifferently  for  most  any 
Job.  and  If  he  falls,  attribute  that  failure  to 
his  disabUity. 

Other  Ettidles  made  among  employers  of 
handicapped  workers  who  have  done  a  good 
placement  job  Indicate  actually  that  there 
is  less  absenteeism,  lower  turnover,  a  smaller 
accident  rate,  and  higher  productivity.  That 
is  true  of  the  majority  of  these  employers. 
There  Is  another  relatively  large  group  of 
employerc  In  this  study  that  indicate  little 
or  no  difference  between  the  handicapped 
worker  snd  the  able-bodied  worker.  There 
was  a  relatively  very  small  percentage  of 
employers  In  which  this  study  was  made, 
thst  indicated  the  reverse — that  the  handi- 
capped worker  was  leas  desirable. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  bothered  in- 
dustry considerably — one  of  the  concepts 
that  It  constantly  brought  forward.  Is  that  It 
costs  more  to  insure  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation when  an  employer  employs  handi- 
capped workers.  That  Is  not  true  unless  it 
is  a  case  of  Improperly  placed  workers,  and 
In  that  Instance  accidents  will  restilt  t.o  the 
able-bodied  as  well  as  the  handicapped,  al- 
though naturally  to  a  lesser  extent.  The 
rate  for  workmen's  compensation  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  individual  plant 
and  of  that  industry;  so  what  we  must  do  Is 
to  convince  all  employers  of  the  desirability 
of  properly  seleetlnf.  training  and  placing 
handicapped  workers,  and  utilizing  them  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  and  we  will  find 
that  It  will  tend  to  improve  our  experience 
rating  rather  than  cost  us  more.  This  can 
only  be  done  through  constant  education  and 
Information  dissemination,  not  only  to  the 
employer  group  but  to  related  groups  and 
to  the  general  public  as  well. 

Because  many  employers  are  unable  to 
supply  themselves,  we  must  provide  them 
with  the  tools  and  the  techniques  to  do 
this  Job:  to  properly  utilize  handicapped 
workers,  and  we  must  convince  them  that 
physical  disability  as  such,  need  not  be  an 
industrial  handicap.  We  must  show  him 
how  to  effect  the  greatest  utilization  of  this 
source  of  manpower  and  what  It  will  mean 
to  him  in  dollars  and  cents  In  his  plant. 
Efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  has  long 
been  the  motivating  force  behind  most  em- 
ployers, and  needs  be.  although  more  and 
more  of  them  are  beginning  to  temper  this 
objective  with  a  recognition  that  social  re- 
sponsibility comes  in  for  some  consideration 
also. 

Any  plan,  to  be  successful,  must  be  accom- 
plished by  appraising  the  abllHles  and  limi- 
tations of  the  workers,  by  appraising  the  re- 
quirements of  Jobs  and  matching  them  for 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  There  are 
four  factors  that  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration.   They  are: 

1.  The  worker  should  have  the  ability  to 
accomplish  the  task  efficiently — 1.  e..  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  Its  physical  demands. 

2.  He  should  not  be  a  hazard  to  himself. 

3.  He  must  not  je<^ardize  the  safety  oi 
others. 


4.  The  Job  should  not  aggravate  his  dl»« 
ability. 

Much  training  and  Increased  ability  Is 
needed  for  those  who  will  handle  this  prob- 
lem. There  is  need  for  a  practical  manual 
fx  handbook  for  all  personnel  men  and 
women,  to  promote  understanding  of  com- 
mon disabilities  of  workers;  their  effect  upon 
production  ability,  and  the  precautions 
necessary  to  Insure  suitable  placement. 
There  should  be  a  layman's  guide  to  the 
fundamentals  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  the  disabilities  that  affect  worker  abil- 
ity. And  last  of  all,  top  management  must 
hear  thiff  story  and  see  that  the  personnel 
policy  of  the  firm  carries  It  out. 

It  la  up  to  groups  such  as  this,  as  wtil  as 
to  the  personnel  aaaociatlon.  the  industrial 
relations  tx  personnel  direction,  and  other 
interested  Individuals  to  see  that  this  st<»7 
is  told  and  retold  over  and  over  again;  and 
It  Is  up  to  the  handicapped  worker  himself, 
and  his  professional  organization,  and  those 
Government  agencies  charged  with  this  re- 
spcmsibillty,  to  see  that  the  employer  gets 
this  assistance  and  the  education  that  Is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  completely  con- 
vince him  to  utilize  the  handicapped  worker 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  worker,  for  his  advantage  as  an 
employer,  and  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.) 

President  Stkachan.  Well,  we  led  with  our 
chins  and  we  got  it.  But  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  such  a  fair  presentation  of  the  em- 
ployer's point  of  view.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  is,  unfortunately,  not  all  employers  are 
disposed  to  be  as  fair-minded  as  those  whom 
you  represent. 

I  should  like,  if  It  Is  not  confklentlal.  to 
have  a  copy  of  that  study  that  you  speak  of. 
That  is  very  Interesting  and  Is  in  line  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

With  regard  to  a  practical  manual  or 
handbook,  these  poor,  maligned  Government 
agencies,  which  are  damned  from  hell  to 
breakfast  tor  spending  public  money,  have 
turned  out  some  very  excellent  work,  and 
very  practical  Indeed.  There  Is  today.  In 
the  fourth  edition,  out  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
booklet.  Survey  of  the  Handicapped,  which 
sbovrs  the  efforts  made,  initiated  originally 
by  the  Civil  Service  Ckymmlaslon,  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and  Public  Haalth  8enr- 
los,  to  aid  In  plaoemant.  to  fit  the  man  to 
the  Job,  snd  I  believe  our  good  frlsnd  Harry 
Mitchell  would  be  glad  to  prasint  a  eopy 
of  the  latest  edition  of  that  manual  to  ttoa 
Board  oC  Trade,  tor  study. 

There  is  also  a  manual  put  out  by  Mavy 
Rehabilitation  along  much  the  same  lines, 
and  still  another,  put  out  by  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service,  which  Is  largely  the 
work  of  Mr.  Vernon  Banta. 

These  are  the  very  practical  things  that 
you  speak  of.  We  know  that  these  efforts 
are  yet  in  the  embryonic  stage.  First  of  all, 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  only  approximately 
four  years  since  we  had  an  Intelligent  effort 
to  survey  jobs  and  ascertain  what  kind  of 
people  can  fit  those  Jobs.  I  believe  that  be- 
fore the  War  there  were  approximately  6.800 
different  Jobs  listed  In  the  Civil  Service,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  a  precedent — let  us 
say,  to  be  kind  about  It — for  Civil  Service 
examiners  to  give  examinations  to  handi- 
capped in  about  370  of  those  jobs.  In  the 
"Survey  of  the  Handicapped."  as  I  recall, 
the  first  edition  shows  that  there  are  1,800 
Jobs  that  handicapped  can  efficiently  fill,  and 
the  next  edition  doubled  that,  and  the  next 
edition  went  to  some  6,000;  and,  as  I  remem-. 
ber.  the  latest  book  shows  In  excess  of  8,000 
out  of  a  potential  27,000  Jobs. 

That  does  not  mean  that  these  surveys  can 
be  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  We  are  still — all  of  tu — groping  in 
the  dark,  but  the  hope  we  have  is  that  we  can 
get  together.  We  can  assure  you  that  we  do 
not  want  any  special  favors.  We  merely 
ask  for  an  opportunity  for  employment  for 
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th*  tndlvlduM 
itrotoot  ft 


«r%>uiv(<  (Mm 
f*H  «>»  J 
*^\^,  Mtil 

I  «w  my 

ftMI«      . 

#»  ftol  til 

hAV*  pt^>v»n 
of  tt.     ThAt 
v»ry   mucli. 
Job 

Our  ni 


«bo  can  flU  the  Job  MtUfaC'* 
0»ru|n)y,  «•  would  not  Mk  tm  kvu* 

to  piM*  »u  «pU*ptlc  «t  th« 
irMt  fUrUnvr — no— but  there  U 

«u  tlHitptM  oMtnot  run  yuur 
AM  or  your  lyfitfwIiNt  or  4o 
tMkt   flOM  not   •A#Mk|«r   thOM 

l«Mr«\|lMt  %«M  MMrtttMl  M  \t\*  v«l)\«t 


MMiUH  «i  um  WmH  M  Turn 

H  wo,  tlMllil  hM\  MMl  I  (MKkUt 

hi  end«tt«*r  vt»«r  ^^^\n♦«■— 

jvtot  g\i  Alonf  Alul  wU«r«  «• 

ftround,  trfi   t«ft«  MlvMutAite 

•  All  w«  AMk.  AtHi  t  thAitk  you 

Mr.  Smith.    You   did    a   Bw«a 


•M^M 


edU(  ntor. 


Thiy 


8f  irlt 


H(.ly 


assumpt 


guished 
study  to  the 
mm  glad  to 
of  Education 
of  Industrial 
plause.  I 

Mr.  KEBMn 
(1)  tell  you 
(3)  alt  down. 

The  story 
northern 
a  German 
ren      As  a 
church  and 
ministers  did 
do  now. 
the    Holy 
they  had  a  d 
when  the 
youngster.  I 
time  I  praye< 
six  sermons. 

By 
mittee  of  xi 
row.     It   Is 
of  fermulatirig 
baaed   on  th^ 
torlcally  at  ; 
Telop  such  a 
we  have  5a.0O 

The 
AiMl  of  this 
on  the 
can  be 
Is  to  create 
there  Is  e 
We  are 
capped  pr 
that    we    ne«i  | 
•very  person, 
this  Nation  h 
people      And 
we  wish  to 
IMople. 

My  assistan|t 
handicapped 
two-and-a 
10  years.     All 
wants   Is   to 
Thank  you. 
President 
sorry  for  Is 
"full 

pail."    I  want 
days,  you  kno^- 
too  technical 
hamburgers  a 
toes.     Are  we 

I  do  know 
tlve  work  In 
•Tull 

to  get  any 
very  much  In 
today,   and 
Thank  you. 

Now  It  has 
plttA  unl 


ker  has  been  abroad  and  has 

klona  comparAtlvely  recently  In 

countries.     He    la    a   dlstln- 

and  he  has  given  much 

problem  of  disabled  people.     1 

pfesent  Mr.  Kermit  Eby.  Director 

and  Research  of  the  Congress 

Organizations.    Mr.  Eby.     |Ap- 


Ebt.  All  I  am  going  to  do  Is 
story:  (2)  express  a  direction: 

This  evening  takes  me  back  to 

Ind  ana  to  a  little  country  church, 

B«  ptLst.  or  Church  of  the  Breth- 

y  mngster  I  used  to  sit  in  that 

1  ratch  all  the  ministers.     These 

not  prepare  a  sermon  as  they 

were  supposed  to  speak  when 

moved    them.     Sometimes 

fflcult  Job,  and  that  was  to  tell 

Spirit  stopped  them.     As  a 

would   watch  it.  and  the  first 

was  for  the  ability  to  survive 


-half 


employnr  ent 


t  lat 
that 
employm  mt' 
ch  knee 
n  favt 
h  )p« 
K<rmt 
tsen 
leas  U  *T9 
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coincidehce.  the  Full  Employment  Com- 
CIO  is  going  to  meet  tomor- 
to  meet  for   the  purpose 
a  full  employment  program 
hypothesis  that  we  are  his- 
point  where  we  need  to  de- 
program, even  though  tonight 
000  people  gainfully  employed, 
phlloaiipby    back   of   this  Committee 
program  is  very  simple.    It  rests 
ion  that  the  only  way  there 
employment  for  any  minority  group 
economic  situation  iu  which 
mpl^yment  for  all. 

In  the  physically  handi- 

tma^lly  because  we  are  convinced 

the    productive    capacity    oX 

and  that  the  great  assets  that 

IS  are  two:  (1)  its  soil:  (2)  its 

so  I  conclude  by  saying  that 

de'  elop  those  resources  for  all  the 


Is  a  man  who  Is  physically 

He  had  infantile  paralysis  at 

I  have  worked  with  him  for 

that  I  have  ever  discovered  he 

>e   a   man   In   a   man's   world. 

Applause.  | 

SiRACMAN.  The  only  thing  I  am 

tpat  Kermit  keeps  harping  on 

'  Instead  of  a  "full  dinner 

to  go  back  to  those  good  old 

This  "full  employment"  Is 

\jr  me,  but  I  can  understand 

d  onions,  and  steak  and  pota- 

jetting  that? 

they  have  done  very  effec- 

fleld.  and  I  know  also  that 

must  be.  If  our  people  are 

at  all.    Therefore.  I  am 

favor  of  what  they  are  doing 

they   will   succeed    in   It. 

tt.     (Applause.) 

••Id  that  no  party  Is  com- 

la  an  Iriahmaa  ia  it,  and. 


of  courM,  wHh  deference  to  the  good  Father 
present,  we  have  M  iMtt  two  Irishmen  h 
tonlcht.  to  pep  thiasi  u^  and  this  one  tn-  .^ 
the  dutiuctton  of  not  oiily  being  UUh,  but 
lookitxg  UUh.  ||M«  U  INkI  R>An,  reprecteiita- 
Uve  of  the  AmmkfM  r«««r«tlun  o«  Labor, 
whim  ornanUNkUMk— «n<l  I  am  m  a  vhwk 
U)  hiuiw^   WM  mpWRMbie  Ivvr  ih»  Ai>t  reti 

■■MNN  tl  llMl  VHM\\i*}UM\    H   r   AUlAo 
\^*  M«tMMM*'  V>  M^f*M  wh«  V 

HM^^tMlM*  hut  t»VtMi.<c   i«<f«i   A«|   Vtthm    \nf 

t  hay*  i^AY^  ^M«  Mi(l«  iMiiMT  iM«vtM 
wx»rkii\t»  <*»  \\\*  At*  h*v«  uey«r  Xmni  up  > 
%hA»  w*  »hrt  pit  I  <vt^|M»  books  hojMfd  rui 
but  ihe  Ameru.it\  FeMNUoM  of  Labor  has 
carried  on  mAny  Activities  In  behAlf  of  the 
handiCApped,  And  t  know  you  will  be  Rlad  to 
hear  from  lU  representatu-e.  f'\i,  teke  the 
floor.     I  ApplAUae.  | 

Mr.  Patuck  Rtam.  Mr.  ChAlrman,  distin* 
guished  gueau,  I  Am  here  tonight  "subbing" 
for  Director  Penton,  who  was  called  out  of 
town  and  asked  me,  at  6  o'clock,  to  attend 
this  meeting  in  his  place,  to  give  you  people 
the  word  that  the  American  Federation  oi 
Labor  ts  100  percent  behind  you  in  your 
program  and  will  do  everything  that  they  can 
In  any  program  that  you  pieople  enact. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  from  my  own 
personal  observation.  I  got  around  the  coun- 
try pretty  much  during  this  wartime  book 
period  that  we  Just  came  through.  I  was 
sent  Into  a  good  many  places  to  adjust  gr  .ev- 
ances  In  different  plants  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  During  all  that  time. 
I  never  had  to  take  up  a  grievance  that  w ; 
caused  by  any  of  the  handicapped  people 
whom  the  employers  do  not.  at  the  present 
time,  seem  to  want  to  hire.  I  Just  wanted 
you  people  to  know  that. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  one  other  thing.  1 
am  a  longshoreman,  by  trade.  We  have 
workmen's  compensation,  but  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral law.  The  employer  places  his  Insurance 
throuf  h  private  companies.  When  I  was  the 
business  agent  of  my  own  local.  I  had  the 
insxuance  companies  Instruct  me  that  certain 
men  who  were  crippled  in  a  small  way, 
some  men  who  had  reached  60  years  of  a?^'. 
had  to  be  let  go.  We  had  to  take  the  In- 
surance that  was  carried  on  us.  away  from 
the  employer,  and  the  union  carried.  It.  Itself. 
and  paid  the  premiums,  and  we  did  not 
lay  any  of  these  people  off. 

You  have  had  representatives  of  different 
Government  agencies,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission and  others,  speak  to  you  tonight. 
They  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
assist  your  people  and  our  people,  but,  you 
people  have  got  to  get  out.  and  get  after 
the  politicians.  Two-thirds  of  the  political 
Jobs  In  your  county,  state,  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments could  be  held  by  handicapped 
people,  and  It  is  up  to  you  people  to  get 
out  and  do  something,  and  get  your  friends 
Interested  The  Lord  only  helpe  those  who 
help  themselves. 

I  am  surely  glad  I  had  a  chance  to  come 
tonight.     (Applause.) 

President  Staachan.  I  told  you  that  the 
Irish  pep  things  up— and  didn't  he  do  It? 

I  am  not  going  to  dispute  great  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  here  tonight  and  have 
pledged  their  devotion  and  support  to  the 
handicapped.  The  only  thing  that  I  ask 
them  to  do  la.  to  continue  that  support  and 
keep  the  pressure  rolling. 

Last,  but  not  least.  I  want  to  thank  this 
audience,  and  I  want  to  thank  especially 
our  speakers  and  our  guests  who  have  come 
and  participated  with  us  tonight  In  this 
fortim.  I  hope  that  this  discussion  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  Increased  Interest,  and 
will  reiiult  In  positive  action  for  all  disabled 
people. 

Before  closing.  I  want  to  read  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning,  which  shows  you  a 
part  of  a  tragedy  which  la  laid  before  us 
nearly  every  day.    It  says: 


^qulre  whether  It 

)o  has  loat  their 

le  to  eern  their 
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leratand  my  poaU 
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kt  A  Oovernment 
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le  Norden  borab- 
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ie.  That  ts  the 
lust  after  going 
I.  I  was  suddenly 

Ity  hospital,  with 
I  been  able  to 
itlon  office  could 

frpolatlng:  There 
say.  "Get  a  Job 
.  ■    How  can  you 
sick?) 

Dme   way   1   can 

fl  am  50  years  of 

ire  you  It  Is  em- 

ils  letter.     How- 

latlve  ■• 

rpolating:  There 

7hat  does  social 

Irerage  of  $6  85  a 

It  we  have  to  look 

lal  security,  I  am 

ft  are  to  protect 
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ind  I  especially 
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Philip  Kenney. 
|fare  Conference. 
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II  conscience  of 
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to  the  handicapped  la  our  mMst.  who.  In 
common  with  all  men,  only  ask  the  rl(ht  to 
earn  a  Uvln|. 

Wmtk  IMi  FsderatKw,  O  UN,  esMdAUy  lU 
•mOqw  MHl  aaMM*  oAewt,  Mecs  ihelr  pulley 
•t  liiM  probity,  iMbte  ihent  to  nxAke  even 
tVMt«r  pmm>  thromihout  u^e  year  Ut  »un\U 
uaUivii  vnrf  •MvblAtu'e  «4  |trfJ\Hti««  %\\\\  dM* 
f'liit^iuAiuvtx  AiaiiMii  \M»  braUtM*  \\\  t^hrlti^ 
\\\p  wpkw^v*  \\t  y\\*  N«iVb  lib»^ 

We  A»k  thee  a)lM^  t>  XtuHx  lo  Meaa  nur 
NAth^\  and  our  p<>>  )Mi>  t.tiv«  \M  the  liiieUU 
|*hce  and  the  «Hnnnse  ti^  \i\\\  aklde  all  •»!« 
Aahness  aitd  ht  plan  together  in  orfattlMd 
partnenhip  for  full  employment,  al  dioant 
wage*,  and  under  decent  condltlont,  ail  of  ui, 
labor,  manaf^ment.  afrloulture.  and  the  pro* 
feeslons.  with  the  aaaUtancc  and  encourage* 
ment  of  goveramMit,  Enlighten  our  chosen 
reprsasntatlves  to  bs  guided  always  by  the 
genaral  walfare  and  to  enact  without  unnec- 
«Mary  delay  whatever  legislation  Is  necessary 
to  provide  decent  homes  and  decent  Jobs  for 
all  of  our  citizens  regardless  of  their  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Finally,  O  Lord,  we  ask  for  lasting  Inter- 
national peace,  peace  founded  on  Justice  and 
charity.  We  ask  Thee  to  bless  our  efforts  at 
International  organization  and  to  give  to  our 
Nation  and  to  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  grace  to  live  together  in  harmony,  as 
members  of  one  common  family,  that  family 
of  which  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  Creator  and 
the  loving  Father. 

All  this  we  ask  In  the  name  of  Thy  divine 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

President  Staachan.  Thank  you.  Father. 
And  now.  good  night.  The  meeting  Is  ad- 
journed.   I  thank  you  all. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  11  p.  m.) 


Floods  and  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Valley  Authorities  Conference  which 
completed  its  first  annual  session  last 
week  here  in  Washington,  saw  a  gather- 
ing of  eminent  and  serious-minded  citi- 
zens intent  upon  finding  a  solution  of  our 
great  flood  problem  in  the  Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi region.  Among  those  who  spoke 
was  Mr.  Jerome  Locke  of  Montana,  a 
civil  engineer  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Missouri  Basin  and  its  problems,  and 
whose  solid  reputation  in  his  profession 
should  compel  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration of  his  statement.  Mr.  Locke  is  a 
colonel  in  reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  and  a  former  engineer 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  He  has 
performed  the  engineering  on  some  of 
our  important  projects,  and  thus  has  an 
understanding  of  these  problems  at  first 
hand. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  Mr.  Locke's 
statement  before  the  Valley  Authorities 
Conference  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members, 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  and  proud 
to  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  some  of 
the  viewpoints  of  we  common  folk  who  live 


In  the  treAt  Inland  empire,  the  Missouri 
River  Valley.  We  hsve  hope  and  eonftdence 
that  this  important  gathering  will  liharply 
foeuA  natlohal  atte«>tlQn  on  an  overdue  aitd 
raikMly  growttxt  need  for  more  valley  au- 
thoritie»-n*>t  ^M\e  but  aeverai  »\Mh  nmjecta, 

ltay(M\d  queatt^  \h»  fvm»iw$  m^«  Ui\ia«« 
titata  need  In  Wvar  MtMOWl  VwUay,  wh«r« 
•tt^w  XWi  dava«l«t(i\H  ^^H^te  >^*ve  »'W\wht 
«  \KtAt  MUHm\  ^\A\^n  «lAmA««  and  lluulf¥^l 
•Ut  m«^re  than  Wi  U\i»e,  i«  ^M'  t\\^M  «>^m^^4^ 
In  any  aHemi^t  At  iM»luu«Mt  of  ihis^  vm  t^ur* 
m\My  iwveAinK  pmMam,  w«  ntMl  to  mind* 
nil  of  seveTAl  thini^— all  equally  Imt^unl 
though  leee  in  the  limelight  at  the  moment. 

More  than  a  century  of  costly  and  largely 
futile  expenditure,  In  a  staggering  sum  I 
have  never  seen  totaled  up,  should  have 
tAught  UB  thAt  floods  csnnot  be  coritrolled 
by  dikes,  levees  end  chAnnel  changing  de- 
vices along  the  lower  and  middle  reaches  of 
rivers.  The  fallacy  of  such  works  Is  well  il- 
lustrated by  a  set  of  rating  curves  got  .en  out 
by  Missouri  State  Departiient  of  Resources 
and  Development  in  September  1946.  These 
show  volume  of  flow,  corresponding  gage 
heights  and  the  flood  stage  levels  for  Mis- 
souri River  at  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Wav- 
erly,  Bonneville  and  Herman,  all  with:.n  Mls- 
sotirl  State.  For  a  typical  illustration  I  have 
taken  the  graph  for  Herman,  Mc,  and 
bro  ight  its  curve  up  to  date  to  co^'er  the 
1947  flood  as  well  as  previous  ones. 

The  river  gjes  out  over  its  banks  and 
floods  begin  to  occur  at  Herman  when  the 
gage  height  reaches  21  feet.  Between  1928 
and  1931  one  or  more  floods  occurred  there. 
Little  or  no  flood  control  work  In  that  area 
had  yet  been  done  by  Army  Engineers.  The 
natural  channel  of  the  stream  carried  316.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  gage  heigh';  of  21 
feet.  Then  the  Army  installed  some  flood 
control  works — bank  revetments  to  sitabillze 
said  baflks  and  pile  dikes  to  narrow  the  chan- 
nel. Increase  its  velocity,  and  theoretically 
cause  a  scouring  action  and  consequent 
deepening  of  the  channel.  Thereafter  the 
1942  flood  came  along.  At  a  gage  height  of 
21  feet  the  river  again  went  out  of  its  banks, 
but  It  was  carrying  only  193,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  39  percent  less  water.  When 
the  volume  of  flow  reached  316.000  cubic 
feet  per  second  the  river  level  was  {i.6  feet 
above  its  flood  stage  of  21  feet  by  gage. 

The  scouring  action  theory  musi;  have 
worked  a  little  bit  between  the  springs 
of  1942  and  1943.  In  the  1943  flood  ttie  river 
went  over  Us  banks  at  gage  height  of  21 
feet,  but  the  channel  was  transporting  210,- 
000  second-feet,  or  34  percent  less  than  In 
1928  and  5  percent  more  than  in  1912.  In 
1947.  the  scouring  action  had  again  worked 
in  reverse.  At  21  feet  gage  height,  volume 
of  flow  was  193.000  second-feet.  When  the 
volume  reached  316,000  second-feet,  gage 
height  was  27  feet,  or  6  feet  above  flood  level. 

In  simple  understandable  language,  about 
15  years  of  flood-control  construction  at  five 
points  along  the  Missouri  River  has  resulted 
in  narrowed  and  constricted  channels  with 
from  9  to  39  percent  less  water-carrying 
capacity  and  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
flood  damage. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  consult  these 
engineers'  graphs.  A  couple  of  decades  of 
plain  observation  or  perusal  of  news  accounts 
should  have  convinced  us  that  attempts  to 
work  flood  control  l)ack  upstream  from  river 
mouths  Is  a  failure.  The  task  has  to  be 
tackled  from  the  other  end  of  the  drainage 
channel.  In  the  case  of  Missouri  River,  from 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  down- 
ward—the way  that  nature  and  topography 
causes  the  stream  to  flow,  to  increase  in 
volume  and  to  gather  force  and  effectiveness 
for  more  and  ever  more  destructive  ravages 
as  it  piles  up  on  the  flatter  lands  below. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint  dams  and 
reservoirs — even  such  gigantic  projects  as 
Fort  Peck  p.nd  the  propceed  Garrison  Reser- 
voU-B — when  located  a  half  or  two-thirds  of 


the  way  up  the  stream  vUl  be  helpful  but 
not  fuUy  eflTective  toward  relief  from  floods, 
Rainfall  and  Ita  run^off  are  erratic  and  un* 
predictable  thln«a,  NoltQdy  knows  jtMt  wlieit, 
^«,  or  whaie  awaw  vnier  vlU  deveHigi  nt%o 
Urn  AWt  flood,  Tl^arf  Itav*  H  to  many  raaar« 
v«)it  MN^tHrad  <^yar  tha  wlH^a  vaUay  ar««« 
MrU»ul«f)y  m  tributary  ilvtaiMii  ilteaa  9X% 
the  fliHut  Yaadara, 

In  iha  And  wi>|»ar  Italt  vt  tha  vallay  tw* 
many  ^Unui  am«^  iimr^oln  ara  itnt  enoufh 
^vr  r\iii  (Mviectlon,  TMv*  hai  lo  to  muro 
imgAied  land,  mort  hwaalolloit,  mor«  ro> 
iMacement  of  All  kinds  of  vigaHtmn.  ci^uplad 
Wtlh  other  large^m^le  ■oll«OIOOton  progranta 
to  r»tAM  A  ttHi-rapid  run-off.  Denuding  of 
foraets.  overgrnemg.  and  "soil  mining"  lArm 
prACtlces  Arc  All  conspiring  toward  An  ln> 
crease  in  both  percentage  and  rApldlty  of 
run -off.  This  must  be  taken  Into  account 
seriously.  I  venture  that  flood  damage  wlU 
be  fully  alleviated  when  we  have  a  full 
measure  of  cxrre  for  the  basic  cause  of  floods— 
not  before  and  not  otherwise. 

The  whole  thing  is  one  big  problem  ex- 
tending from  the  tops  of  10,000  feet  high 
mountains  In  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colo- 
rado, via  confluence  of  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  out  onto  the  great  delta  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  thus  that  Missouri 
River  waters  run  and  destructively  transport 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
hundred  million  tons  of  topsoil  annually. 
Most  of  this  comes  down  from  the  semlarld 
States  of  the  Great  Plain  Region  to  furnish 
a  never-ending  process  of  channel  clogging 
In  the  lower  river  reaches.  What  MVA  pro- 
poses is  not  a  flood -control  plan  but  a  coor- 
dinated plan  for  flood  prevention. 

Nearly  50  years  of  a  national  reclamation 
program  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  West 
and  the  Nation.  In  too  many  cases,  however, 
it  has  taken  a  second  or  even  a  third  wave 
of  land  settlers  to  pay  out  under  it.  Natu- 
rally, the  easier  and  cheaper  projects  are 
the  ones  that  have  been  constructed.  With 
Increasing  size  and  costliness  future  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  scale  reclamation  program 
is  increasingly  dependent  on  a  coordinated 
multipurpose  development  and  a  fair  ap- 
portionment of  construction,  costs  to  the  sev- 
eral benefits  thus  made  possible.  The  reser- 
voir that  conserves  water  for  irrigation  Is  also 
helpful  in  flood  prevention.  It  often  fur- 
nishes a  site  for  a  power  plant,  helps  equalize 
the  stream  flow  for  increased  power  produc- 
tion in  other  plants  below,  and  invariably 
creates  a  habitat  for  wild  fowl  and  a  rearing 
a  ea  for  increased  supplies  of  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life.  On  the  sun-scorched  plains  of 
eastern  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  such  reservoirs  will  furnish  the  only 
opportunity  for  playgrounds  and  shaded 
recreation  areas.  Moreover,  every  ecre-foot 
of  water  stored  and  consumptively  used  for 
irrigation  is  one  more  acre-foot  that  does 
not  come  down  on  the  crest  of  some  destruc- 
tive flood. 

Power  is  the  heart  beat  of  our  indtistrlal 
civilization.  The  demand  and  market  for  It 
doubles  about  every  12  years.  In  the  short 
time  since  VJ-day  an  acute  power  shortage 
has  begun  to  develop  In  the  West.  This 
need  not  be.  The  Missouri  Valley  can  fur- 
nish somewhere  between  15  and  25  billion 
kilowatt  hours  more  power  per  year  if  de- 
veloped under  the  engineering  principle  of 
stream  stabilization  ix  equalization  of  flow, 
by  sufficient  reservoirs  properly  placed. 

At  its  mouth,  Missouri  River  volume  of 
flow  is  from  65  or  60  times  larger  at  maximum 
flood  stage  than  at  minimum  low  water. 
That  Is.  the  river  may  carry  only  8.000  second- 
feet  in  December  or  January  and  480.000  sec- 
ond-feet in  May  or  June.  A  similar  propor- 
tion Is  true  for  all  points  above,  Inclvidlng 
live  tributaries.  Average  volume  of  flow,  or 
what  would  result  from  a  completely  stabi- 
lized stream,  will  run  anywhere  from  3  to  10 
times  the  low  water  flow  st  the  same  point. 
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the  principle  and  process  of  get- 
power  production  by  stream 
is    precisely    the    proceaa    that 
floods  coming  down  from  the 
It  Is  likewise  the  identical 
will  always  tend  and  generally 
urnishlng  an  even  year-around 
flow    for    navigation    purpoaw. 
ther  mystery  nor  magic  in  the 
engineer  and  hydroelectric  tech- 
It.     The  only  requirement  to 
la  horse  sense,  planning,  and 
of  project  uniu. 
Congreaa  Is  a  bill  proposing  to 
Improve  the  Nation's  supply  of 
Phoaphate  rock  makes  the 
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farm  fertlliaer  supply  for  half 
United  StatM  for  hundreds  of 
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in  Items  already  mentioned  are 
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of   additional   Irrigated   land, 
tvfenty-flve  billion  kilowatt-hours 
ppwer.  and  apparently  Inexhaust- 
farm  fertilizer,  a  chance  for  a 
cftannel  from  the  heart  of  Amer- 
out  to  the  seven  seaa  and  the 
for  complete  flood  pre- 
can  be  devised.    A  full  and  co- 
defrelopment  should  also  embrace 
supplies.  Increased   flah   and 
i^ore  easily  accessible  recreation- 
deposits  of  oil  and  coal,  and 
valuable  mine,  mineral,  and 
prodilcts:   all  of  these  will  make  up 
Inqustrialization  on  which  to  base 
balanced  and  growing  econ- 
only  the  tools  with  which  to 
:o  ahead  signal  from  Cbngress. 
This  project  will  pay  out 
doing, 
cflinnot  be  done  piecemeal  or  by 
separate  government  agencies, 
a  half  dozen  samples  of  re> 
1  uch  a  policy.     Let  ua  look  at 
and  Its  reservoir.    Nobody  up 
knows  the  engineering  purpose 
bigantic   and   costly   structure, 
flaid  control,  yet  a  flood  control 
sho  ild   lie   filled   during   the   flood 
efnptied  thereafter.  In  order  to 
year's  flood.     Then,  there  la 
for  flood  control  purpoeea 
itorage  capacity  for  four  times 
a  ukual  run-off  of  the  stream  at 
or  twice  the  volume  of  greatest 
has  occurred  since  1883  there. 
of  the  structure  is  to  sld  in 
^eems  strange  that  the  Bureau 
Is  now  obliged  to  make  sur- 
atoarently  contemplates  another 
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dam  aeroas  the  liUaottrl  only  la  mllea  below . 
Fort  Peck.  Thla  aaeond  dam  was  to  be  in- 
stalled for  the  purpose  of  diverting  Missouri 
River  water  to  serve  a  great  project  of  1,250.- 
000  acres  in  northeastern  Montana  and  North 
Dakota. 

Clearly,  power  development  was  not  tho  I 
purpose  at  Port  Peck.  The  little  old  Madison 
River  that  falls  down  about  2.500  feet  in  lU 
100-mlle  Journey  from  Yellowstone  Park  to 
Three  Forks  and  carries  only  about  one-tenth 
the  water  that  passes  Port  Peck  wUl  generate 
one-half  aa  much  power  at  about  cne-fourtb 
or  one-fifth  the  coat  of  Port  Peck. 

In  a  coordinated  multipurpose  devrlnp. 
ment  there  is  need  for  some  storage  at  F  )rt 
Peck.  I  think  careful  planning  will  show 
this  should  be  about  seven,  rather  than 
twenty  million,  acre-feet  of  capacity. 

About  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  Garrison 
Dam.  where  23.000.000  acre-feet  of  storage  ts 
proposed. 

The  truth  Is  that  80  percent  of  all  Missouri 
River  waters  paaaing  Yankton  on  the  South 
Dakota-Nebraaka  line  oririnate  In  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  Yet.  under  the  Peck  end  of 
the  so-called  Pick-Sloan  plan  80  percent  of 
total  storage  capacity  is  being  located  down 
in  the  lowest  holes  thr  agh  the  two  Oakotas. 
All  the  engineers  this  side  of  the  Pearly  Gate 
cannot  make  water  run  uphill.  The*  result 
muBt  be  a  great  denial  of  irrigation,  power, 
phoaphate.  and  all  the  type  of  development 
In  MonUns.  Wyoming,  and  the  two  Dakotaa. 
Thla  Aanlal  will  cut  the  upper  end  of  th« 
Valley  down  by  40  or  poealbly  50  percent  in 
the  development  to  which  It  la  entitled  Of 
equal  consequence  la  the  certainty  that  the 
type  of  development  now  propoeed  a  111  do 
much  leea  toward  eliminating  floods  than 
would  a  larger  number  of  smaller  restrvoira 
properly  placed. 

In  brief  outline  I  have  tried  to  paint  for 
you  the  dream  of  we  common  folk  in  the 
MlaM)urt  River  Valley.  Yes.  our  dream. 
And  some  of  the  baalo  engineering  principles 
that  must  lie  behind  lu  accomplishment 
The  task  will  not  be  concluded  overnight 
Some  of  the  work  that  will  atop  soil  eroelon. 
cure  dust  bowls,  and  finally  eliminate  the 
last  of  destructive  fioods  may  be  In  active 
progresa  50  or  75  years  hence. 

That  the  Job  will  finally  be  done  we  have 
no  doubt.  Mlseourl  River  water  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  civilisation  In  a  semiarid  re- 
gion. Except  by  the  conservation  of  every 
drop  of  thu  valuable  water,  there  appears 
no  other  way  to  set  one-alxth  of  our  country 
back  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency  and  en- 
dxu-ing  prosperity — to  make  it  an  aaaet  and 
helpmate  rather  than  a  beggar  from  the 
whole  of  our  country.  We  want  no  more 
of  1932-40  conditions  when  Uncle  Sam  was 
obliged  to  dole  out  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  In  relief  funds  to  keep  thousands  of 
our  worthy  people  from  starvation.  We  Just 
want  a  chance  to  help  ourselves  and  to  be 
able  to  always  hold  up  our  heads  as  part  of 
a  progreestve.  aggressive,  and  prosperous 
nation. 

Yes.  this  magnificent  challenging  and  in- 
dlapensable  project  will  become  a  reality. 
Its  conatructlon  cannot  be  accompllahed  by 
an  uncoordinated  piecemeal  process  or  by 
15  or  20  governmental  agenciea.  each  Jealous 
of  its  own  prerogatives,  bound  down  by  out- 
moded g^ranu  of  power  and  authority,  and 
naturally  trained  to  regard  its  own  line  of 
activities  of  paramount  imporUnce.  Theee 
existing  agenciea  can  all  participate,  and 
each  can  render  an  invaluable  service,  but 
thla  must  all  be  coordinated  and  dovetailed 
together  into  one  general  master  plan  devel- 
oped under  the  authority  of  one  central 
agency — not  a  flood-control  program  that 
will  forever  foreclose  half  of  all  other  pro- 
greaaive  development,  but  a  full-scale,  multi- 
purpose, coordinated  project  that  will  re- 
turn maximum  beneflts  including  complete 
flood  prevention— a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. 
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Also.  I  Include  a  part  of  the  remarks 
Mr.  Apperson  made  over  Station  WHHM. 
July  20.  1947: 

The  question  Is:  To  what  extent  must  na- 
tional sovereignty  be  surrendered  and  still 
maintain  national  security? 

At  the  outset  I  would  state  that  we  can  no 
longer  maintain  national  security  unless  we 
do  sxurender  some  of  our  national  sovereign- 
ty. In  fact,  since  1917  we  have  had  no  na- 
tional sovereignty  or  security.  We  have 
thought  we  had  it  But  Germany  in  1917  and 
Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  proved  to  us 
that  they  could  make  tis  go  to  war  when  we, 
with  our  so-called  sovereignty,  did  not  want 
to. 

Sovereignty  In  the  sense  of  abeolute  power 
to  do  as  we  please  without  any  other  nation 
having  any  say  so  is  an  ideal — a  dream. 

The  only  possible  way  for  this  or  any  other 
nation  to  have  security  Is  for  the  whole  world 
to  have  order  based  on  law. 

When  every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself, 
when  there  was  untrammeled  freedom,  there 
was  In  reality  no  freedom  at  all.  In  the  early 
days  o(  our  West  there  was  no  law  and  hence 
no  order.  Bvery  man  was  sovereign  snd  car- 
ried a  six-shooter  and  when  things  didn't 
go  to  suit  him,  he  pulled  It  out  and  flred  at 
will.  Thus  everyone  waa  Insecure,  including 
the  man  who  carried  the  six-shooter;  for  some 
man  who  was  quicker  on  the  draw  might  kill 
him. 

Today  between  the  nations  there  Is  no  law. 
■ach  nation  reserves  the  right  to  carry  Its  six 
shooter  and  to  fire  It  at  will.  We.  of  course, 
have  the  biggest  six-shooter,  but  Russia  or 
some  other  nation  with  lU  dlcutorshlp  may 
be  quicker  on  the  draw  and  blast  us  Into  im- 
potency  before  we  oould  get  our  six-shooter 
Into  firing  position. 

Row  was  the  lawleesnes^  of  anarchy  rem- 
edied between  man  and  man  In  our  Westf 
'It  was  remedied  by  all  men  surrendering 
some  of  their  sovereignty  to  a  government 
with  power  to  enact  laws  which  would  give 
security  to  all. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  national  security 
and  still  control  our  own  domestic  affairs  a 
world  government  based  on  the  Federal  sys- 
tem as  initiated  by  our  forefathers  is  the  only 
known  and  proven  way.  Under  that  system 
we  would  surrender  to  an  International 
government  limited  authority  in  a  few  fields 
In  order  to  gain  security  and  reserve  all  other 
authority  to  ourselves. 

The  UN  should  be  converted  by  amend- 
ments Into  a  federal  government  for  world 
alTairs  with  authority  to  control  a  few  things 
which  transcend  our  national  boundaries. 
This  government  should  be  given  power  to 
enact  laws  in  Its  field  which  shall  apply  to 
Individuals  of  all  nations  of  the  world  and 
not  Just  to  nations  alone  Some  of  the 
things  which  such  an  International  govern- 
ment should  control  are:  Arms  and  arma- 
ments, trade  between  nations,  money,  trans- 
portation and  communication  between  na- 
tions and  citizenship.  At  first  only  one  or 
two  of  these  subjects  might  be  given  into 
the  control  of  such  a  government.  More 
may  be  added  as  time  goes  on. 

It  would  be  Ideal  if  Russia  would  Join 
such  a  government,  but  If  she  doesn't  in  the 
beginning  then  leave  the  door  open  for  her 
to  come  In  when  ready. 

This  great  country  of  ours  should  lead  the 
way. 

Jxjst  recently  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
UN.    The  one  In  the  House  reads : 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  the  United 
Nations  capable  of  enacting.  Interpreting,  and 
enforcing  world  laws  to  prevent  war." 

These  resolutions  reflect  the  fact  that  our 
political  representatives  are  at  last  awaking 
to  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple want  some  form  of  world  government  ade- 
quate to  give  us  world  order  based  on  law 
and  thus  prevent  war. 


Until  we  do  surrender  enough  of  our  so- 
called  national  sovereignty  to  get  world  order 
baaed  on  law.  we  shall  continue  to  have  world 
anarchy  and  insecurity, 

Aa  suted  by  J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Press  Scimitar  in  an  article  in  that 
paper  on  July  4,  1947,  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  prepare  and  pro- 
mulgate a  declaration  of  Interdependence. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that  we  should  surren- 
der our  national  sovereignty  to  a  federated 
world  government  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
enable  that  government  to  control  arms  and 
armaments,  trade  between  nations,  money, 
transportation  and  communication  between 
nations,  and  perhaps  citizenship,  and  that  in 
doing  so  we  will  then  for  the  flrst  time  main- 
tain national  security. 

I  also  include  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Apperson  to  President  Truman: 

Memphis,  Txnn.,  JfarcA  20.  1947. 
Hon.  Hakxt  S.  TauMAM, 
White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Mk.  PacsroxNT:  Now  that  the  Repub- 
lican majority  controls  Congress  you  can  weU 
afford  to  assimie  the  true  role  of  a  great 
statesman  .and  devote  yourself  entirely  to 
your  personal  convictions  free  from  partisan 
politics  and  for  the  good  of  the  entire  coim- 
try  and  the  world  at  large.  This  is  true, 
too.  becatue  3rou  really  owe  allegiance  to  no 
one  politically.  You  are,  In  a  sense,  a  free 
lance. 

Lately  I  have  sensed  that  you  reallae  this 
great  role  made  poMlble  for  you.    You  seem 
to  be  breaking  away  from  what  you  thought 
were  your  obligations  to  the  New  Deal  and- 
seem  to  be  asserting  your  own  Ideas. 

The  following  quotations  from  two  of  your 
speeches  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  fully 
reallae  that  our  only  hope  of  salvation  la  to 
have  a  government  for  world  affairs  which 
shall  be  given  authority  to  control  a  few 
things  which  transcend  our  national  boun- 
daries as  was  so  well  suted  by  Judge  Robert 
N,  Wilkin  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  August  1940. 
This  government  should  be  given  power  to 
enact  laws  of  its  field  which  shall  apply  to 
the  individuals  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  not  Just  to  natlotu.  To  enforce 
laws  against  natioua  means  war. 

In  the  Senate  on  November  2.  1943,  ycu 
stated: 

"A  small  group  of  willful  men  kept  ua  from 
assuming  our  world  obligations  In  1919-20, 
and  the  same  thing  can  happen  again. 

"I  em  Just  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  this 
World  War  is  the  result  of  the  1919-20  Isola- 
tionist attitude,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that 
another  and  worse  war  will  follow  this  one, 
unless  the  United  Nations  and  their  allies, 
and  all  the  other  sovereign  nations,  decide  to 
work  together  for  peace  as  they  are  working 
together  for  victory." 

This  was  quoted  as  a  frontispiece  by  Alan 
Cranston  in  his  "Killing  of  the  Peace,"  the 
Viking  Press,  1945.    If  you  have  not  read  it, 

1  recommend  it  to  you.    I  particularly  recom- 
mend what  Mr,  Lodge  said,  as  quoted  at  page 

2  of  this  book,  as  follows: 

"This  league  certainly  has  the  highest  of 
all  aims  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and 
because  the  pathway  is  sown  with  difficul- 
ties is  no  reason  that  we  should  turn  from 
It,  It  is  the  vision  of  a  perhaps  impossible 
perfection  that  has  led  humanity  across  the 
centuries.  If  our  aspirations  are  for  that 
which  Is  great  and  beautiful  and  good  and 
beneficent  to  humanity,  even  when  we  do 
not  achieve  our  end,  even  If  the  results  are 
little,  we  can  at  least  remember  Arnold's 
lines: 

"  'Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumbi 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come. 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  your  body  by  the  wall  I' " 

That  same  philosophy  applies  to  an  effort 
to  Implement  the  UN,     Mr.  Lodge  said  this 


In  1010  in  a  speech  to  the  League  to  Knforc* 
Peace  before  he  turned  against  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  yotir  speech  at  Kansas  City  in  June 
1945  you  stated: 

"I  am  anxious  to  bring  It  home  to  you 
that  the  world  is  no  longer  country  sise,  no 
longer  State  size,  no  longer  Nation  sice — It 
Is  one  wortd,  as  Wlllkle  said.  It  Is  a  world 
in  which  we  must  all  get  along.  And  It  la 
my  opinion  that  this  great  Republic  ou^t 
to  Irtld  the  way.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
great  Republic  ought  to  do  and  carry  out 
those  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  In  San  Frandseo. 
which  is  the  flrst  step  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  world  peace. 

"Back  in  1787  and  1788  our  forefathers 
wrote  a  Constitution  for  13  independent 
States.  They  considered  that  Constitution 
Imperfect.  They  had  to  go  out  on  a  selling 
program  to  get  enough  Sutes  to  ratify  that 
Constitution  to  put  it  into  effect.  One  of 
those  13  States  didn't  ratify  that  Consti- 
tution until  alter  it  was  put  into  effect.  We 
are  going  to  ratify  this  constitution  at  San 
Francisco,  and  I  want  to  see  the  United 
States  do  it  first. 

"I  am  standing  here  receiving  a  degree, 
a  doctor  of  laws.  That  means  that  we  live  in 
thin  country  at  *east  in  an  age  of  law.  and  an 
age  of  reason,  an  age  in  which  we  can  get 
along  with  oui  neighbors.  Now,  we  must  do 
that  nationally.  It  will  be  Jtist  aa  easy  for  na- 
tions to  get  along  in  a  republic  of  the  world 
as  It  is  for  you  to  get  along  with  the  Repub- 
Uc  of  the  United  Statea. 

"Now  when  Kansas  and  Colorado  have  a 
quarrel  over  the  water  In  that  Arkansas  River 
they  don't  call  out  the  national  guard  in 
each  SUte  and  go  to  war  over  It,  they  brix^ 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
sutes  and  abide  by  ths  decision. 

"There  Isn't  a  reason  In  the  world*  why 
we  cannot  do  that  inUmationally." 

For  the  good  of  all  mankind  I  recommend 
that  you  sponsor  amendments  to  the  UN 
which  will  evolve  it  into  a  government  for 
world  affairs  with  limited  power  over  a  few 
things  that  transcend  national  botmdaries 
such  aa  trade,  money,  transporUtion.  and 
communication  between  nations  and  arms 
and  armamenU,  Citiaenshlp  and  some  other 
matters  may  be  later  added.  The  laws  en- 
acted by  this  Government  should  apply  to 
individuals  in  the  nations  and  not  ijone  to 
the  nations. 

The  atomic  energy  control  proposed  In  the 
Baruch  plan  I  submit  doee  not  go  far  enough 
and  does  not  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  evil. 
It  has  been  turned  down  by  Russia — perhai>s 
to  our  good  fortune. 

Should  Russia  refuse  to  accept  the  neces- 
sary amendments  to  UN  then  those  nations 
which  do  accept  should  put  them  into  effect 
and  leave  the  way  open  for  other  nations  to 
come  in  later  as  was  done  when  our  Consti- 
tution was  offered  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Respectfully  and  hopefully   yours, 

JOHH  W.  APPEBSON. 

Also  a  letter  to  Mr.  Apperson  from 
Judge  Hugh  C.  Anderson  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Tennessee: 

CouxT  or  Appbals, 
State  op  Tennessee, 
Jackson.  April  16,  1947. 
Hon.  John  W.  Apperson, 

Exchange  Building,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
DxAB  John  :  I  have  Jxist  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of 
the  3d  InsUnt  with  enclosures.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  President  Truman.  I  think 
It  is  splendid.  As  you  say,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  an  opportvmity 
siKh  as  comes  to  few  mortals  to  grasp  the 
reins  of  leadership  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity. If  he  would  do  so  It  would  give  an 
Impettis  to  a  movement  which.  In  bis  or 
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her  heart.  Uk  >  avaraft  man  or  woman  really 
believe*  tn,  i  Dd  wooM  almost  certainly  In- 
sure Its  sucf  Bu.  This  would  come  about 
bj  choice  of  i  he  free  peoples,  and  aa  a  result 
the  gove  nments  of  the  otbera  being 
wlMtier  or   na   to  Jotn   in   sooner 


ThOM  wbo  MMM  to  think  that  there  arc 
Insupwrabl*  Uflovltles  ia  the  espccutlon 
that  th«  On  t«d  Nations  can  be  eoBV«rt«d 
into  a  world  govvrnment  of  limitad 
it  aMina  to  a*  m«k*  tb*  nUatake  of  pr«> 
atippoalng  thil  tbe  wUy  way  the  evolution 
can  take  pla »  la  by  getting  agreement  of 
all  of  the  atokbtr  nattoo*.  iMliMlini  the 
totalitarian  |  qwmv.  Tb*  WfVBMit  ti  that 
howew  UM  f  «IM  tvw  p<oylM  would  enur 
into  such  M  afNMMat.  that  la  too  much 
to  «q^«ct  of  tiM  dtetatonhip*.  Ttey  ov*r- 
look  the  fact  that  a  unanlmow  tfraMMnt 
la  not  th«  on  iy  way,  indeed,  la  aoi  tlM  noat 
tUnly  Wf,  1  Ikereby  the  desired  reeulto  will 
b«  brautht  ■  tout.  The  germ  of  the  evolu- 
ttonary  proei  m  la  being  laid  and  developed 
'  the  actual  demonstration  being 
nabUity  of  the  United  Nations 


right  now  by 
given  of  th« 
to  tOBCttoa  dB*^^^'^-     "^^  demonstration 


utaly 


drastic  change,   and  thia   la 
of  our  own 


AaUy  true 
>eopt«.  In  other  worfh.  I  be- 
lieve that  m(  St  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
would  still  pi  efer  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  o !  other  nations  and  revert  to 
what,  for  wsnt  of  a  better  short  term,  we 
call  "Isolatlo  ilsm."  They  abandoned  isola- 
tionism pro  an  to  and  accepted  the  Idea  of 
the  United  I  'at Ions  only  after  a  very  prac- 
tical and  tei  rlble  demonstration  that  that 
doctrine  would  not  work  In  actual  practice. 
I  think  we  m  list  go  through  the  same  process 
before  they  ulll  be  willing  to  take  the  next 
step,  that  is  that  they  must  be  convinced 
by  actual  d  >monstratlon  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
As  said,  this  lemonstratlon.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  going  on  n  )w.  A  demonstration  that  will 
convince  a  nlnorlty  will  not  sufBce.  There 
must  be  one  that  will  convert  the  average 
man  and  woiian. 

When  this  stage  Is  reached  I  believe  It 
rill  be  possl  Me  to  form,  by  agreement,  a 
government  (f  limited  powers  on  an  inter- 
national seal)  among  the  free  peoples,  and 
when  such  a  g  Qvernment  Is  formed,  the  totali- 
tarian natloi  •  con  and  will  be  forced  to 
change  thetr  ■jralems  so  as  to  be  eligible 
and  win  be  forced  to  Join,  whether  willingly 


or  not.     And 


Tours 


)EVrT 


Mr.  d: 
outstanding 
War  n  was 
Deputy  Chie 
paper  report 
Tated  to  th( 
with  the  tit 
algnor  by 


Po  )e 


ttlol  M  a  prerequisite  to  any 


,r 


n  this  manner  the  evolutionary 
process  will  fce  complete.  It  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  1  iter  phase  of  the  process  which 
I  think  Fyke  ^nd  those  who  believe  like  him 
overlook. 

With  persoiial  regards  and  best  wishes. 


fery  truly. 


Hu  C.  AMDcasoir. 
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Frjfiay.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

Army  chaplains  of  World 

Col.  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  now 

of  Chaplains.    The  news- 

that  he  has  just  been  ele- 

rank  of  Domestic  Prelate 

?  of  Ri^ht  Reverend  Mon- 

Pius  XII. 


MoDSignor  Ryan  is  a  native  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  He  received  his  education  and 
seminary  training  In  St.  Paul.  He  then 
served  1  year  In  a  parish  assignment  and 
entered  the  Regular  Army  in  April  1928. 
Chaplain  Ryan  has  devoted  almost  30 
years  of  hLs  life  to  the  Army  cbaplalncy. 
during  which  time  he  has  held  many  Im- 
portant posU  around  the  world. 

The  work  of  Monsignor  Ryan 
especially  outstanding  during  some  of 
the  toughest  campaigns  fought  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations  during 
the  last  war.  He  landed  with  the  Third 
Infantry  OlYlslon  in  north  Africa  and 
senred  as  Its  division  chaplain  through- 
out  the  north  African  campaign.  He 
shared  the  sorrows  and  victories  of  hU 
men  through  those  arduous  months  of 
nghtlng  In  the  Italian  campaign  Mon- 
signor Ryan  served  as  the  chaplain  of 
the  Fifth  Army. 

His  valor  has  been  recognized  by  his 
own  and  other  governments.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronse  Star,  and  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Ribbon.  He  also  wears  the  Medal  of 
War  iBraziP.  the  Order  of  the  Brown 
(Italy),  the  Bronze  Medal  of  Valor  with 
Star  (Italy),  and  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Monsignor  Ryan's  many  friends  in  his 
home  community.  In  the  armed  forces, 
in  official  hfe  In  WashinKton.  and 
throughout  the  world  Join  with  him  in  the 
happiness  he  must  feel  upon  this  well 
deserved  recognition  tendered  by  his 
superiors  In  the  church. 


The  Marshall  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  KilgoreI. 
broadcast  over  the  radio  Sunday,  July  20. 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Press  reports  from  several  sections  of  the 
country  Indicate  that  many  people  have  little 
interest  in  international  affairs.  The  dlfQ- 
cult  task  of  meeting  the  present-day  high 
cost  of  living  and  other  domestic  problems 
have  overshadowed  interest  In  world  affairs. 
Many  people  say.  "I  know  nothing  about  for- 
eign affairs.  That  Is  the  job  of  Government 
officials."  Others  cannot  understand  why 
they  should  be  worried  about  the  affairs  of 
people  who  live  in  foreign  lands.  Why 
should  I  help  a  man  who  lives  several 
thousand  mUes  away?  la  a  question  a^ed  by 
many. 

niat  sounds  plausible  to  many  people  until 
they  sit  down  and  thoroughly  analyse  con- 
ditions confronting  aU  nations  in  this  post- 
war era.  The  United  SUtes  is  by  far  the 
moat  powerful  Nation  today.    Production  la 


a  serious  hous- 
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la  regrettable  that  Russia  has  turned  down 
this  Important  program  locking  to  the  re- 
covery of  Europe:  a  program,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasise, directed  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation,  and  chaos. 

Russia,  or  any  other  country,  has  the  right 
to  refuae  to  participate  In  the  Marshall  plan, 
but  any  country  taking  auch  action  must  ac- 
espt  the  grave  rsspooslbUltles  that  go  with 
•Odl  a  position,  and  the  pomiblllty  of  being 
wgardsd  as  an  obstructionist  to  the  plan  of 
■uropsan  reconstrtKtlon  and  pesos. 

While  the  foreign  ministers  were  confer- 
ring In  Parta,  here  at  home  President  Truman 
named  special  oommlttsss,  Inrtudlng  both 
Government  specialists  and  private  cittasns. 
to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  our  natural 
resources,  to  the  f  nd  that  we  may  know  what 
things  we  can  most  safely  spare.  The  Prssl- 
dent's  Council  of  Iconomlo  Affairs  also 
.  launched  a  survey  of  the  Impact  of  ovsrssas 
sId  on  our  economy. 

This  month  the  nations  of  Europe  arc  mcst- 
taf  again  to  create  committees  to  list  ths 
nssds  of  each  area — food.  coal,  steel,  trans- 
port, fertlllaer.  lumber,  etc  —and  to  esUbllsh 
prior ttles.  By  that  I  mean  what  will  do  the 
most  good  and  where.  Next  month  ths 
European  planners  will  decide  how  much 
their  countries  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
iBon  stock  pile  for  recovery.  They  will  en- 
deavor to  determine  how  much  addltloiutl 
help  will  be  needed  from  America  and  other 
countries  able  to  aaaist  them. 

After  the  European  planners  have  com- 
pleted their  task,  sometime  late  In  August 
or  early  in  September.  President  Truman  wlU 
meet  with  his  cabinet  to  discuss  the  Euro- 
pean plan.  They  will  weigh  the  various  rec- 
ommendations to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  get  Europe  back  on  Its  feet.  Then 
It  will  be  up  to  Congress  to  act. 

Briefly.  I  have  outlined  the  Marshall  plan 
timetable.  It  is  an  Important  timetable,  one 
that  undoubtedly  will  affect  the  future  of 
the  world.  The  Marshall  plan  Is  a  sound. 
constrtKtlve  approach  to  a  tremendous  task. 
It  means  helping  those  nations  willing  and 
'^able  to  help  themselves— once  given  Initial 
assistance. 

The  European  nations  will  have  to  show 
that  they  are  willing  to  moblUae  their  re- 
sources of  manpower  and  materials  for  the 
maximum  economic  efficiency  and  futtxre  re- 
covery of  the  Continent  as  a  whole.  The 
Bticcess  of  the  Marshall  plan  should  prove  a 
Bound  Investment  rather  than  an  endless 
drain  of  American  dollars  Into  Europe.  That 
is  the  logical  conclusion  of  many  leading 
Americans  of  both  political  parties. 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln  of  Britain 
has  characterized  the  Marshall  plan  as  a  step 
toward  a  great  unity  of  peoples  throtighout 
the  world.  In  a  few  terse  words  he  outlined 
the  problem,  and  I  quote.  "Europe  Is  bleeding 
to  death;  it  must  be  stopped." 

It  is  Indeed  essential  to  world  peaca  that 
we  do  everything  jjosslble  to  help  the  friendly 
European  nations.  However,  the  Marshall 
plan  cannot  succeed  unless  ths  people  of 
America  clearly  understand  the  character  of 
the  problem  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied. 
Secretary  Marshall  ably  pointed  out  In  his 
Harvard  speech  that  "political  passion  and 
prejudice  should  have  no  part"  and  he  added 
these  words:  "With  foresight  and  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  our  people  to  face  up  to 
the  vast  responsibility  which  history  has 
clearly  placed  upon  our  country  the  difficul- 
ties I  have  outlined  can  and  will  be  over- 
come." 

These  dlfflctiltiss  can  and  will  be  overcome 
If  the  peoples  both  of  America  and  Europe 
support  the  Marshall  plan.  Although  It  is 
still  In  the  formula  stage.  I  regret  to  say  that 
It  Is  being  attacked  on  many  sides.  In  addi- 
tion, many  competent  Washington  observers 
say  that  the  lack  of  an  informed  public  c^n- 
lon  In  the  United  States  may  cause  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan  to  falter.    I  sincerely  hope  that 


events  of  the  future  prove  that  these  ob- 
servers are  wrong. 

We  tune  a  great  challenge.  The  future  of 
world  clvlllMitlon  depends  on  how  well  ws 
carry  out  our  responsibilities.  We  must  not 
permit  the  lack  of  understanding,  cheap  po- 
litical demagoguery,  or  Isolation  l>oobytraps 
to  defeat  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  is  one  time  when  we  must  rise  above 
petty  grievances  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
the  United  SUtss  stands  ready  to  assist  ths 
devastated  nations  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  can  win  the  admiration 
of  the  world  by  supporting  the  Marshall  plan. 
If  the  United  States  adopts  an  Indifferent 
attitude  toward  the  lU.  hungry  nations,  ws 
may  awaken  one  day  in  the  not  too  distant 
futtirs  to  find  the  whole  vrorld  against  vn. 

Ths  Mlarshall  plan  offers  the  opportunity 
for  our  Nation  to  provs  to  the  world  that  ws 
msasurs  up  to  our  rsspoiwlbUUss.  Ws  must 
not  fall  In  this  great  task. 


Mr.  TnimaB  Venus  Presideat  Trui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  vetoing  the 
tax-reduction  bill  has  placed  himself  on 
record  AS  opposed  to  the  constitutional 
tradition  of  our  Government.  It  is  the 
province  of  Congress  to  determine  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  appropriations. 
It  has  never  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  to  arrogate  to  himself  this 
authority,  and  no  President  in  our  his- 
tory  prior  to  Mr.  Truman  has  ever  suc- 
cessfully asserted  such  authority. 

If  a  President  may  veto  every  meas- 
ure dealing  with  public  taxation  enacted 
by  Congress  and  win  for  himself  the 
sustaining  of  that  veW),  the  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  Consitution  vesting  the 
taxing  authority  in  our  National  Legis- 
lature becomes  meaningless.  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  politlcal-mlnded  Presi- 
dent and  a  determined  one-third  mi- 
nority to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
revenue  legislation  which  he  opposed, 
irrespective  of  the  Judgment  of  the  will 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Congress. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  our  President 
that  the  type  of  tax  reduction  passed  by 
Congress  Is  the  "wrong  kind  of  reduc- 
tion at  the  wrong  time."  He  has  cited 
figures  designed  to  demonstrate  that  this 
bill,  concurred  in  by  a  3  to  1  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  an 
almost  2  to  1  majority  of  the  Senate, 
offers  tax  reductions  to  the  well-to-do 
which  are  disproportionate  to  those  of- 
fered to  others  less  fortunate  economi- 
cally. "Therefore,"  says  the  President, 
"let  us  offer  no  tax  reduction  for  the  year 
1947  to  ansrtaody."  He  Is  now  seeking  to 
exert  pressures  which  are  simply  cal- 
culated to  influence  the  trend  of  the 
election  in  1949. 

If  the  President  himself  had  not  voted 
in  1946  to  exempt  corporations  from  ex- 
cess-profits taxes,  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  charge  that  his 


conduct  now  is  based  upon  political  con- 
siderations rather  than  fiscal  might  be 
difScult  to  support,  but  the  record  of 
Mr.  Truman  on  this  subject  is  at  variance 
with  the  record  of  President  Truman, 
and  the  political  implications  are  Ines- 
capable. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  figures 
which  furnish  the  proof  of  this  pudding. 
In  my  own  State  of  Ohio  the  President's 
veto  of  the  tax-reduction  bill  means  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers  who 
are  now  faced  with  increased  living  costs 
must  continue  to  bear  large  Federal  tax 
burdens  unnecessarily.  These  men  and 
women  are  not  economic  royalists.  They 
axe  folks  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  in  the  war  years  and  deserve  some 
relief.  I  say  that  we  could  readily  dis- 
miss several  hundred  thousand  Federal 
employees  without  impairing  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  essential  Government  serv- 
ices. We  will  not  dismiss  them  so  long  as 
the  President  can  veto  and  veto  and  veto 
our  efforts  to  cut  taxes.  For,  as  sure  as 
the  sun  rises,  the  more  money  there  is  in 
the  Pedc^al  Treasury,  the  more  money 
Government  agencies  are  going  to  spend. 
If  we  cut  those  funds,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  spend  them,  and  I  am  certain 
that  nobody  doing  business  with  the 
Government  will  be  unduly  disturbed. 

Here  is  the  monument  to  President 
Trimian's  violation  of  our  Government 
tradition  on  the  passage  of  tax  bills. 
The  people  of  Ohio's  88  counties  will  be 
paying  to  the  Federal  Treasury  these 
millions  of  dollars  they  should  have  and 
could  have  saved. 

Count  them  up,  people  of  Ohio— and 
they  total  $227.513.000— from  our  State 
alone.  I  furnish  this  table,  supplied  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  of  Con- 
gress, to  prove  the  point. 

If  Mr.  Truman  has  his  way,  we  should 
change  the  motto  of  our  country  to  these 
well-known  words:  "Sweat  on,  Mr.  Tax- 
payer, sweat  on." 

Satimated  distribution  by  counties  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  of  the  tax  reduction  provided 
for  in  H.  R.  3950 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

7«X 
Counties:  reduction 

Adams 275 

Allen- >  3. 337 

Ashland, .„,„,„»,„,„,. -  868 

Ashtabula 2, 108 

Athens „ ,.„.,__-. 986 

Auglaize 667 

Belmont 1,  798 

Brown-.,,-,,— »—.,„„-„—  320 

Butler , 3,  921 

Carroll ^^— ,_„-.^-,_, „  258 

Champaign™ ,,.-^-.-.^,-„„  634 

Clark _ „-, -  8,  043 

Clermont 587 

Clinton 828 

Columbiana..., , _. .  1.659 

Coshocton - 734 

Crawford 1,089 

Cuyahoga ..^-.— fit.  IM 

Darke 981 

Defiance 898 

Delaware 691 

Erie 1.485 

Fairfield 1.084 

Fayette —  878 

Franklin , 18.854 

Fulton 608 

Oallia -  891 

Oeauga - - 
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reditetlon 

Oreen* 795 

Outrn  ley 756 

■h&U  on 16,  874 

Baacofk 1, 006 

653 


Hardli 

Harrisftn 
Henry 
Highl 
Worttrig 


a  ad. 


Jk^soi 

Jefferspn 

Knox. 

Lake. 

Lawrence 

Llckln  ;. 

Logan. 

Loriklnl.. 

Lucas. 

ICadlsdn. 

MahoE  Ing 

Marioi 


Noble 
-Ottawi, 
Pauldipg 
Perry. 
PickaWay 
Pike 
Portag^. 
Preble 
PutnaAi 
Richland. 
Ross. 


Total. 
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344 

4»a 

614 
345 
320 
817 

a.  474 

789 
1.497 

727 
1.651 

718 

8.370 

12.  672 

510 
7,500 


1.212 

liedlni 948 

Meigs 470 

Mercei 544 

Miami _ 1. 443 

Monro; aoO 

Montg  >mery 11.541 

Morga]  I 200 

Morrow  r 248 

Muskingum 1,  850 

186 
621 
300 
675 
474 
185 
1.032 
645 
560 
2.252 
1.096 
1,066 
1.956 
1,301 
578 
8.418 
14.  797 
3.634 
1.697 
492 
633 
114 
626 
984 
1.388 
709 
1.221 
481 


Sandu4ky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark.. 

Summi 

Trumblill 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  W^rt 

Vinton 

WarrenL 

Washington 

Wayne 

Willlanis 

Wood- 

Wyanddt 


227.513 


Had  Enoufh? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0|<.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HbuSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

F  riday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  TEi  GUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex  end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiB.  I  inc  ude  the  following  editorial 
from  Veterfins"  Report: 

HAD  ENOITCH? 

ito  US  that  the  Republicans  will 
out  a  new  campaign  slogan 
to  get  anywhere  at  the  polls 


figure 
expert 


It  seems 
have  to 
If  thev 
In  1948 

Last   fall 
worked  line. 
from  war 


heir  slogan — "Had  Enough?" — 
for  the  country  was  soffering 
and  the  voters  were  ready 


nerves 


to  try  most  any  kind  of  medicine  to 
them. 

At  this  writing,  and  as  a  direct  result 
the  kind  of  bromides  prescribed  by  the  R« 
publicans.  Uncle  Sam  not  only  is  more  nez 
ous  than  ever  before,  but  also  his  blood 
sure  Is  dangerotialy  high.  Coupled  with  tl 
constantly  rising  prices  of  food,  the  medlcii 
they've  been  giving  him  costs  so  much  thi 
Uncle  Sam's  family  Is  reported  to  be  lookii 
around  for  other  doctors. 

No.  the  Republicans  cant  very  well 
the   voters   whether   they've   "had   enoi 
next  year,  for  If  they  do  the  answer  is  apt 
be  a  resounding  "Yes."  and  if  that's  so 
"Doc"   Truman,   who  was   muscled   aside 
the  polls  last  fall  is  likely  to  be  given  anott 
term  in  the  White  House,  this  time  backi 
by  a  competent  staff  of  "consulting  phj 
dans"  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

This  country  Is  not  so  ill  but  what  it 
be  cured.     However,  it  strikes  us  that  if 
medicine    prescribed    by    the    New    Deali 
was  often  hard  to  swallow,  the  petty  behavl« 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Eightieth  Cong 
has  had  an  even  worse  effect  on  the  patiei 
Those   who   took   over   majority   control 
Congress  from  the  New  Dealers  have 
arguing  so  much  about  who  is  to  take 
place  of  "Doc'  Truman  In  the  White  Hoi 
that  they  haven't  yet  written  out  a  sati 
factory  prescription  for  what  alls  us  all. 

At  any  other  time,  we  could  forgive  ai 
forget,  considering  that  America  Is  on  tl 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election.  But  in  th« 
days  when  everybody  is  depending  so  mv 
on  the  recovery  and  leadership  of  Une 
Sam.  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  horsepli 
as  has  taken  place  on  Capitol  Hill  dur 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

In  our  opinion,  the  behavior  of  the  Sev. 
enty-nlnth  Congress — which  marked  the  ei 
of  the  New  Deal  was  bad  enough  to  gii 
anybody  a  headache.  But  the  lobby-doml« 
nated.  labor-baiting  Eightieth  Congress  whlcl 
promised  so  much  and  did  so  little  for  tt 
little  guy — especially  the  homeless  veteran- 
takes  the  all-time  prize  for  political  skul. 
duggery  and  boondoggling  during  a  hlgl 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  America 
the  world 

Yes;  recent  Nation-wide  opinion  polls  In- 
dicate  that  the  people  of  America  have 
enough."  The  majority— and  this  certalr 
Includes  millions  of  veterans — seem  to  1« 
toward  Harry  Truma^  at  the  moment.  Ui 
less  the  Republicans  really  go  progresslt^ 
and  nominate  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Eisen^ 
hower  or  Bradley,  this  newspaper  will  have 
to  go  along  with  the  Democrats. 


Are  Lower  Tariffs  Always  Good? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  describes  in  general  what  diffi- 
culties face  us  when  we  attempt  to  con- 
duct business  with  countries  of  the  world 
whase  products  are  placed  in  the  markets 
not  by  individuals  or  private  firms  but 
products  fully  under  the  control  of  the 
Oovernraent  itself. 

I  From  Pathfinder  for  July  2.  1947] 
AMK  Lown  T.»airrs  alw.^ts  good? 
More  heat  than  light  was  produced  recently 
when  Congress,  the  press,  and  radio  debated 
about  wool.  The  tariff  angle  of  the  Rol>ertson 
wool  bill  was  the  match  that  set  off  the 
sputtering. 


>ngress  will  decide 
Ight  of  the  President 
[by  reciprocal  agree- 
lorlty  expires  July  1. 
jffered  a  foretaste  of 
I  be  heard  before  that 

rail  that  the  United 

iriff  country.     Little 

to  the  fact  that,  on 

States  places  fewer 

>n  imports  than  do 

ilted  SUt^  barriers 

iBrUaln.  France,  and 

jthe   worlds   traduig 

)f   our    imports    are 

It     items     normally 

are    rubber,    coffee, 

lese  only  sugar  pays 

le  United  States  in- 

I lower  their  barriers? 

Ml  receipts  from  Im- 

ire  of  their  national 

get  nearly  half 

Is  It  our  busi- 

revenue  away  from 

protect  new  Indtis- 

►y  the  United  States 

jns.     Are  we  helping 

we  try  to  bargain 

kendable  efforts? 

Mids  on  selling  a  raw 

market  can  depend 

The  people  who  do 

irlll  remain  In  pov- 

rue   for   the   sugar 

rubber   plantation 

the   tin   miners   of 

tton  farmers  of  the 

iral  minority  In  the 

|nst  free  trade  with 

>r  and  copra.    They 

nations  up  to  the 

^any  countries  that 

ptures  and  therefore 
Australia  needs 
We    have    wool, 
lay  well  be  a  ma- 

(ber  was  in  1942. 
le     strength     that 
frowlng.  expanding 
than   preparedness. 

^rength  when  thou- 
es  are  healthy,  ac- 

^heir   parts    to    the 
Id   prosperity, 
an  Industry  here. 

ken  the  whole  na- 

wool   and   a   few 
|to  the  Internatlonl 
ught  first  do  a  bet- 
greater  variety  of 

lis  for  large  stock- 
pglc  minerals  may 
►plies.  Around  the 
Jy  kinds  of  handl- 
cans    would    gladly 

encourage  foreign 
[purchase  of  other 
f means  to  scatter 
3ad  and  get  some- 

:an8  need  and  do 

jdollars  abroad  for 

to  raise  the  Amer- 

No  case  has  been 

is  the  necessity  of 

producers   out    of 

»ers  may  export. 

>le  In  most  of  the 

Merely  more  trade. 

Fives  more  things 
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Impressions  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  Mel- 
vin  P.  McOovem.  former  Chief  of  Distri- 
bution of  the  UNRRA  Mission  to  Poland: 

The  last  gunshot  in  Europe  was  fired  early 
in  1945.  Peace  was  officially  restored  to  the 
ravaged  and  destroyed  countries  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  cessation  of  hostilities  did  not 
signify  the  end  of  toil,  sacrifice,  or  struggle 
for  the  war-weary  peoples  of  Europe.  There 
still  remained  the  gigantic  task  of  recon- 
struction. It  took  the  remainder  of  1945  for 
these  countries  to  fully  calculate  their  losses 
and  lay  down  workable  plans  for  rehabilita- 
tion. Therefore,  the  actual  physical  recon- 
struction of  Europe  didn't  begin  until  Jan- 
uary of  1946. 

Poland  experienced  more  misery  and  devas- 
tation in  human  lives  and  material  wealth 
than  any  other  European  nation.  She  lived 
through  a  literal  inferno  of  Nazi  occupation. 
To  indicate  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
facing  the  Polish  people  at  the  time  ol  liber- 
ation, here  are  some  figures  on  Poland's  war- 
time losses:  6.104.990  Polish  citizens  killed; 
10.000  factories  and  industrial  plants  de- 
stroyed; 300.000  buildings  and  400.000  farms 
totally  or  partly  left  In  ruins;  100  percent  of 
the  machine-tool  Industry  wiped  out;  6.399 
damaged  schools;  15 .900 .000  books  destroyed; 
approximately  6.500.000  children  in  need  of 
medical  care,  hemes,  and  food. 

But.  in  the  face  of  these  seemingly  tinsur- 
moun table  problems,  the  Polish  people  wQl- 
ingly  turned  to  the  enormous  task  ol  rebuild- 
ing their  destroyed  cities,  renovating  their 
factories,  resowing  their  farmlands,  reestab- 
lishing their  transportation  and  communica- 
tion lines,  and  countless  other  tasks.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  Polish  people  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  is  nothing  short  of 
remarkable.  Emerging  from  the  dark  chaos 
of  war,  the  Polish  people,  through  their  un- 
dying love  for  their  motherland,  have  instilled 
new  life  in  their  war-ravaged  coimtry. 

The  reconstruction  of  their  ruined  capital. 
Warsaw,  is  symbolic  of  the  Polish  people's 
achievements  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  The  Germans  had  wantonly  destroyed 
this  once  glorious  city,  burning  its  buildings 
and  killing  off  the  populace.  Rising  from 
the  burning  embers  the  few  remaining  Poles 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  resurrecting 
Warsaw.  A  Supreme  Council  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, comprised  of  representatives  of  social, 
artistic,  technical,  and  professional  groups, 
was  formed.  Its  task  was  to  mobilize  all 
the  spiritual  and  material  resources  of  the 
nation  for  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  city. 
Not  only  was  the  new  capital  to  be  based 
on  the  old  cultural  traditions,  but  Its  physical 
environment  would  coincide  with  the  new 
social,  economic,  add  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  great 
strides  have  been  made  In  rebuilding  War- 
saw: Bectric  plants  have  been  rebuilt;  the 
water  system  has  been  repaired;  radio  sta- 
tion reconstructed;  surface  transportation 
has  been  restored;  and  many  other  improve- 
ments have  been  instituted. 

One  has  to  be  In  Warsaw  only  a  short  time 
before  one  realises  that  thU  city  is  unlike 
other  ruined  cities  of  Europe.  There  is  a 
spirit  that  transcends  the  sorrow  and  de- 
struction. On  the  top  of  a  heap  of  rubble, 
where  a  beautiful  edifice  once  stood,  there 
Is  now  a  flower  shop.    Further  down   the 


street,  on  tops  of  similar  heaps  of  crumbled 
stone,  one  will  find  a  clothing  store,  a  book 
mart,  or  other  "temporary"  shops.  All  over 
the  city  people  are  rebuilding  and  renovating. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  Polish  people 
do  not  believe  in  waiting  for  machinery, 
equipment,  etc. — they  are  rebuilding  with 
their  hearts  and  hands.  Warsaw  will  live 
again  because  the  people  believe  in  the  In- 
herent value  of  reconstruction;  because  the 
people  love  her  dearly;  and  because  the 
people  are  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of 
Poland  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  achieve 
a  better  life. 

But,  the  spirit  In  Warsaw  is  not  unlike  the 
feeling  of  all  Poland.  Wherever  one  goes 
people  are  working,  learning,  creating.  They 
have  faith  and  courage  In  what  they  are 
doing.     They  will  succeed. 

One  of  Poland's  greatest  achievements  to 
date  has  been  the  reconstruction  of  its  trans- 
portation and  communication  system.  Be- 
fore the  war  Poland  had  a  well-organized 
railroad  system.  The  Germans  did  their 
best  during  the  occupation  to  change  that. 
They  confiscated  railroad  cars,  locomotives, 
and  engines.  They  destroyed  about  30  per- 
cent of  Poland's  railway  tracks  (10,000  miles) : 
42  percent  of  her  engines;  92  percent  of  her 
passenger  cars;  and  92  percent  of  her  freight 
cars.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Poland  was  left 
with  30  locomotives,  100  passenger  cars,  and 
2,000  freight  cars.  These,  without  exception, 
were  antiquated  German  cars,  minus  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  locomotives  whicl^ 
couldn't  travel  100  miles  v/lthout  stopping 
for  repairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reconstruction 
period  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
people  traveling  on  the  steps  and  tops  of 
trains  or  Inside  passenger  cars  without  doors, 
windows,  or  seats.  Such  was  the  legacy  of 
German  destruction  which  the  Poles  took 
over  In  the  spring  of  1945,. 

Today  the  picture  Is  still  far  from  per- 
fect, but  scenes  like  the  above  are  no  longer 
common.  Poland  now  has  3,000  locomotives. 
5,000  passenger  cars,  and  122,000  freight  cars. 
In  addition,  on  some  few  lines,  the  prewar 
luxury  of  sleeping-car  accommodations  has 
been  reinstituted. 

All  in  all,  the  Polish  people  are  once  again 
"riding  the  rails."  (The  number  of  passen- 
gers on  all  lines  is  approaching  prewar  fig- 
ures, i.  e.,  202,000,000  In  1946  as  compared 
with  226.000,000  in  1938.) 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Polish  bridges  were 
In  a  state  of  complete  destruction.  (Sev- 
enty percent  of  her  large  bridges  were  de- 
molished )  The  Ponlatowski  Bridge,  the 
largest  In  Warsaw,  Is  a  good  example  of  what 
is  being  done  today.  It  took  7  years  prior 
to  World  War  I  to  build  this  bridge.  It  was 
destroyed  during  that  war  and  was  recon- 
structed in  3  years  during  the  early  twen- 
ties. Totally  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in 
World  War  n,  It  was  rebuilt  this  time  In  only 
r  year,  despite  the  worse  condition  existing 
after  this  war  than  after  the  First  World 
War. 

Taking  everything  into  account,  the  speed 
in  which  Poland  has  rebuilt  her  transporta- 
tion and  communication  S3r8tem  marks  one 
of  the  great  achievements  in  the  economic 
recovery  (rf  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  Poland  is  rebuilding  her 
Industries  Is  her  coal  production.  The  losses 
sustained  by  the  Polish  coal  mines  during  the 
war  are  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $700,000,- 
000.  Despite  this,  the  Polish  people  at  the 
beginning  of  1946  undertook  the  gigantic 
job  of  rebuilding  their  coal -producing  In- 
dtistry. 

80  successful  have  they  been  that  today 
Poland  stands  out  as  the  No.  1  supplier  of 
coal  in  Europe.  Her  total  production  for 
1947  is  expected  to  be  57,500,000  tons,  of 
iriiich  18.300,000  tons  will  be  exported,  as 
against  45,000.000  tons  produced  last  year,  of 
which  13,487,934  torts  were  exported.  These 
f^uree  have  tremendous  significance  for  tha 


economic  recovery  of  the  continent.  Eu- 
rope's most  urgent  need  today  Is  coel.  Pro- 
duction in  the  Ruhr  has  been  decreasing,  and 
Great  Britain,  once  a  great  exporter  of  coal, 
is  forced  to  import  coal  from  the  United 
States  and  other  coxmtries.  Consequently. 
Poland,  with  Its  mounting  coal  production, 
is  becoming  the  one  shining  light  in  an 
otherwise  bleak  coal  plcttire  in  Europe. 

One  reason  offered  by  many  people  for  the 
Increased  coal  production  in  Poland  as  com- 
pared to  other  countries  Is  the  high  pro- 
ductivity and  enthusiasm  of  the  Polish 
miner— this,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
worker  receives  fewer  calories  than  the  Ger- 
man worker. 

Poland's  coal  production  would  increase 
many  more  times  if  she  could  receive  more 
modern  mining  equipirent. 

Another  area  In  which  Poland  has  recov- 
ered rapidly  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  her 
ports  and  harbors.  Destruction  in  the  ports 
at  the  time  they  were  liberated  was  prac- 
tically 100  percent.  Most  of  the  harbors 
were  mined  and  blocked  by  sunken  ships. 

Today,  after  months  of  steady  work,  all  of 
the  ports  are  back  in  operation.  Gdansk 
can  now  handle  40  ships  daily.  The  port  of 
Szczecin  is  now  prepared  to  receive  large 
ocean  vessels.  Its  warehouses  and  wharves 
have  been  rebuilt.  An  important  addition 
to  this  port's  commercial  potentialities  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  grain  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  42.000  tone,  the  largest  in  Poland. 
In  1946  the  two  principal  ports,  Gydnia 
and  Gdansk,  handled  2.800,691  tons  of  im- 
ports and  4.945.495  tons  of  exports.  With 
the  addition  of  19  former  German  freighters 
to  the  Polish  merchant  marine  and  with  the 
increased  port  facilities,  these  two  ports  are 
expected  to  handle  12,400,000  tons  in  the 
course  of  this  year  under  the  provisions  of 
existing  trade  agreements. 

The  results  of  Poland's  reconstruction  en- 
deavors during  the  past  18  months  were  "on 
display"  recently  at  her  first  post-war  inter- 
national fair  held  at  Poznan  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  1947.  At  this  fair,  participated 
in  by  1,500  foreign  exhibitors  and  attended 
by  3£3.0C0  persons,  Poland  displayed  products 
of  17  branches  of  her  industry. 

In  traveling  throughout  Poland,  one  be- 
comes more  and  more  aware  of  one  Impor- 
tant fact:  Poland  has  made  great  advances 
in  reconstruction,  but  she  needs  assistance, 
especially  food  and  machinery.  During  the 
past  few  years  UNRRA  provided  this  aid.  but 
now,  with  the  activities  of  UNRRA  com- 
pleted, the  food  situation  is  extremely  grave. 
During  the  past  few  months  Poland  has 
been  forced  to  purchase  grain  on  the  world 
market  and  use  her  few  remaining  dollars. 
She  still  has  a  grain  deficit  of  300.000  tons 
but  no  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  the 
much  needed  grain. 

Poland  is  In  a  position  to  contribute  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  in  a  very  high 
degree  and  she  is  anxious  to  do  so.  She  has 
enough  coal  to  fulfill  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope's need,  but  to  do  so  she  must  have 
food  for  her  miners  and  modem  machinery 
to  work  the  mines.  Assistance  given  to  Po- 
land would  result  In  her  rapid  reconstruction 
and  that  in  turn  would  mean  more  assistance 
to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

One  cannot  write  about  reconstruction  in 
Poland  without  considering  the  enormous 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  the  western 
territories,  Poland's  recovered  territories.  A 
visitor  to  these  areas  in  the  summer  of  1945 
would  ^ve  seen  only  desolation,  destruction. 
Idleness,  and  despair.  Today  the  picture  has 
completely  changed.  As  Charles  Drury,  one 
of  the  former  chiefs  of  the  UNRRA  mission 
to  Poland,  said  upon  returning  from  a  visit 
to  these  areas  in  1946:  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed •  •  •  by  the  determination  with 
ii^ich  the  Polish  peo(de  are  undertaking 
the  task.  We  were  In  areas  where  the  Poles 
had  been  operating  ss  slave  laborers  for  the 
Germans  during  the  war  Now  they  are  con- 
verting these  same  plants  in  which  they  were 
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slavM   to  the  production  of  coal  cars  and 
other  reconst  uction  Itenvs." 

When  the  3ig  Three  at  Potsdam  agreed 
to  the  reversii  m  of  the  western  territories  to 
Poland's  poes  nslon.  the  Polish  Nation  em- 
barked on  on<  of  the  greatest  tasks  In  Euro- 
pean history- -the  resettlement  and  recon- 
struction of  1  war-devastated  area  and  th« 
repatriation  c  f  Germans  back  to  Germany. 
This  Involved  the  movement  of  millions  of 
people.  Tod  ly  over  4.0O0.CO0  Poles  have 
been  resettlec  and  about  2.000,000  Germans 
repatriated. 

The  reset tl-ment  of  Poles  In  these  areas 
has  been  coripared  to  the  early  American 
pioneer  days.  These  hardy  people,  with  no 
other  place  o  go.  have  decided  to  settle 
In  these  terr  torles  and  rebuild  a  new  life. 
Despite  the  f  reatest  hardships  and  dlfflcul- 
tlee.  these  pe<  pie  are  on  the  road  to  building 
a  new  clvUlM  tkin  out  of  a  wasteland. 

To  lllusttat »  the  extent  of  Polish  coloniza- 
tion In  these  areas  here  are  a  few  facts  and 
figUiTS : 

Berore  the  last  shou  were  fired  in  the 
street-  of  Wr<  claw  (Breslau),  a  group  of  Po- 
lish oaScifils  (  17)  entered  the  city  and  estab- 
lisl^ed  a  city  i  dmlnlstratlon.  They  proceeded 
to  extln3U!.5h  fires,  clean  up  the  streets  and 
restore  sanitation  and  other  facilities.  Since 
then  the  17  pioneers  have  been  Joined  by 
lEO.OOO  setters  and  the  once  ghost  town 
baa  been  rest  ared  to  life.  Two  of  the  three 
bridges  have  '>  >een  rebuilt  Thirty  new  school 
buildings  am  I  18  hospitals  have  been  con- 
structeC  Ar ;  and  book  collections  have 
been  brought  to  the  city  from  Lwow  by  per- 
mxsston  of  t^e  Ukrainian  Government. 

Walking  th  rough  the  streets  of  Wroclaw — 
and  it  'houl  1  be  pointed  out  that  what  Is 
going  on  the  e  is  typical  of  all  the  cities  In 
Poland — one  cannot  but  help  admire  the 
Intense  deteimlnation.  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice, and  ux  relenting  spirit  of  these  new 
Polish  aettlei  i. 

The  greatei  f  activity  In  these  territories — 
and  that  wbi  :h  is  most  essential  to  Poland's 
economic  rf  covery — is  occurring  In  the 
SUesian  coal  lelds.  Here.  In  mines  that  had 
been  ruttalesi  ly  exploited  and  later  destroyed 
by  the  Oermuis.  Polish  miners  are  putting 
every  ounce  of  their  strength  Into  mining 
coal.  Desplt  f  poor  equipment,  the  shortage 
of  electric  po'  fer.  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen, 
Pcrfand  has  si  icceeded  in  Increasing  coal  pro- 
Aootioa  MM)  ily. 

BtesVM  d  the  Importance  of  coal,  both 
to  the  recon  itructlon  of  Poland  and  to  the 
economy  of  Europe.  It  becomes  clear  how 
Important  ths  recovered  territories,  and  par- 
ticularly thi  SUesUn  coal  fields,  are  to 
Poland.  Alr<wdy  people  are  describing  the 
SUMian  r«tl<  n  as  the  Ruhr  of  Poland  or  the 
PoUsb  Ptttlfe  ATgh. 

In  other  "i  •anehes  of  Indtistry  reconstmc- 
Uon  In  the  n  covered  terrltoriea  is  prooeedlng 
•t  a  rapid  ps  b#. 

Transporti  tlun  facilities  la  tbese  areas 
were  badly  rrecked  by  the  Germans.  The 
MtU«rs  have  rehNbilltated  brMgM  Mad  ratl< 
KM*  with  tmailnf  apted.  More  than  TO 
pMNMit  oC  II  It  una  brMna  m«I  T?  percent 
•f  tbfMMB  »\itn  fc»v  !>••«>  ttfcuiu 

LlXs  all  o  her  branches  of  the  et^onomy, 
•frtcultur*  ^[\  the  rH»lu<Ki  territories  was 
tai  »  mlaaraW  i  slate  al  tH*  lima  of  UWratUMv 
liro^M^  llM  tflvrla  c\f  ths  Pnlish  C»overn* 
II  nutll  PNINm  has  been  made  in  r«* 
noUnreof  a  r^ti^l  f*ttn  ec<m« 
than  ti)  p«>r«<eni  n(  the  horees, 
vowa,  ftttd  o  her  tanu  siumsls  suppUed  by 
VMUIA  MMl  tlher  imi*<)<'Im  w»re  seni  to  theaa 
M«M  le  I|N  M  up  the  africuUurat  revival. 
l\Hir  hunirtl  IImmmmI  mm  of  ImmI  Moni • 
int  ti)  form*  Owim  liniofwtwi  lMi?f  hmn 
^vMM  Mxnt  lh»  naw  lMl•^  farmers, 
m$m  food  is  so  easenllal  le  Hit  malntenanca 
•f  a  health'  PttUsh  MonoMy.  iha  afrteul* 
lural  achiev  menu  In  lh«at  araas  (aka  oa 
greater  siini  Icance  as  the  days  |o  by. 

When  disc  Mstng  rahabUUation  In  ths  r*« 
oovtrtd  ttrrt  iot\m  «m  ot&aot  pMs  by  witn- 
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out  mentioning  the  cultural  progress  that 
has  been  made.  As  of  June  30.  1946.  thers 
were  4.000  schools  of  all  types.  1  university. 
1  academy  of  medicine,  1  engineering  school. 
1,000  kindergartens.  130  homes  for  children, 
and  80  Industrial  or  trade  schools.  The  de- 
struction of  Polish  culture  during  the  v 
was  not  merely  a  result  of  normal  hostility  . 
It  was  the  result  of  a  well-calcuUted  and 
methodically  executed  campaign  developed 
by  the  Nazis.  But  Just  as  the  Polish  people 
are  rebuilding  their  homes,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories, so  too  they  are  resurrecting  their  cul- 
ture. The  Germans  were  able  to  break  Polish 
bodies,  destroy  Polish  cities,  and  devastate 
Polish  farm  lands,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
still  the  Polish  faith  and  spirit,  the  Polish 
will  to  learn  and  create. 

From  this  brief  and  far  from  complete 
review  of  the  acoomplishmenta  in  the  recov- 
ered territories  one  can  understand  why 
these  areas  have  been  called  the  cornerstone 
of  Pound's  economic  reconsiructton. 

In  all  Europe  the  writer  has  seen  nothing 
comparable  to  the  advances  made  by  the 
Polish  people  durini<  the  post  year  and  a 
half.  Where  once  there  was  confusion  and 
-uncertainty,  today  there  Is  hcpe,  order,  and 
assurance.  The  Polish  pecpie  are  forever 
looking  ahead  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
order  a  new  Poland  Is  rising. 
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HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  July  4, 
1947: 
TTNsroiLZO  wnj>EaNcss  irracAT  irow  vr  to 

CONCRZSS 

(By  George  L.  Peterson) 

Elt.  liiNM. — Proper  way  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  international  boundary  territory 
north  of  Ely  is  by  canoe.  It's  Just  about  the 
finest  canoe  country  left  in  the  United  States, 
because  it  still  u  a  virgin,  roadless,  wilder* 
ness  in  larxe  part. 

But  I  wanted  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  th«  | 
whole  area.  So  with  Federal  Ranger  Jack' 
Valentine  as  guide  and  C.  M.  Nelson  as  pilot 
va  took  off  in  a  forest  service  seaplane  from 
Shagawa  Lake  here.  A  brisk  wind  was  bK>  a  . 
Ing  and  the  silver  ship  bobbed  around  in 
the  air  as  we  flew  northeast  to  Lac  la  Croix. 
Than  ws  beaded  ivaat  along  the  border,  new 
almost  to  Aaganaga  Lakt.  turned  south  and 
east  and  came  down  al  Basawood  lodge  on 
Basswood  Lake. 

It  waa  a  ptrfael  day  for  slghtseeiivg  from 
Iba  sir.    And  what  a  sight, 

The  country  U  rocky  and  hilly.  eovera4 
with  forasia  of  pme  and  sprvice.  Qaueroui 
rains  this  Npriug  hava  made  ths  Undacapg 
greener  ihsii  usual,  Nut  a  single  Uv[**\  nra 
marred  the  view  A  diieen  Uke«  were  al^nya 
to  be  seen  lielow  us  deep  blue  laki's  re(te<<l« 
Ing  the  sky,  with  a  Ui\«e  of  browtt  ttww  iron. 
•horalinsa  were  rugged  and  iM«t^>i^*««r>«i 
MNkm  a  m»itU9  ijpoi  aUuig  ihMn. 

W*  flsw  Ic^w  nvar  rapids  which  war*  dia* 
oharNing  the  highesi  water  levels  lit  yaaft. 
A  priest  and  N\itde  were  swept  ovat  laigWoo4 
ralla  Isst  reek  when  fiahing.  TiMir  boat 
and  motor  were  amaahed,  but  they  got  ou| 
o(  the  battering  *0-foot  drop  with  oniyj 
bruissa. 

In  a  couple  of  hour*  wt  covtrtd  tarrttorf 
irhsre  cauue  parties,  travcUug  lA  or  20  milsg 
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cotintry,  the  chamber  of  commerce  here  Is 
strongly  behind  the  bill.  A  party  of  Con- 
greaamen  Is  due  In  August  to  look  over  ths 
region.  Ely  conservationists  are  sure  that 
a  trip  Into  the  wilderness  is  all  the  law- 
makers need  to  convince  them  of  the  neces- 
sity for  acquiring  now  this  area  where  wil- 
derness beauty  Is  making  a  last  stand. 


the  short  span  of  its  existence  has  grown 
In  size  and  services  rendered  until  today 
it  represents  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
in  the  United  States.  The  men  who 
built  this  industry  and  who  work  in  it  to- 
day are  to  be  commended  for  the  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 


The  Growth  of  the  AutomotiTC  Industry 
From  1904  to  1946— One  of  the  Na- 
tion's Greatest  Sources  of  Employment 
and  RcTenue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
automotive  Industry  has  become  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  assets  in  the  rela- 
tively short  span  of  42  years,  both  as  a 
source  of  tax  revenue  and  as  a  means 
of  employment  for  one  out  of  every  seven 
persons  in  the  United  States.  One  out 
of  every  six  business  concerns  Is  directly 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  sale. 
service,  or  operation  of  automobiles  and 
trucks. 

The  growth  of  this  Industry  has  been 
phenomenal.  In  1904  only  22,000  pas- 
senger cars  and  1,000  trucks  were  pro- 
duced. By  1929  the  total  number  of 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  produced 
reached  5,358  000,  with  a  total  whole- 
sale value  of  $3,413,000,000.  In  spite  of 
the  decrease  in  production  caused  by  the 
war.  In  1946  production  climbed  back 
to  3.090,000  trucks  and  passenger  cars, 
with  a  total  wholesale  value  of  $3,- 
216.000,000. 

The  automotive  Industry  today  pro- 
vides one  of  the  largest  sources  of  tax 
revenue  for  the  Government.  In  1921 
special  motor  user  taxes  amoimted  to 
only  $275  000,000.  In  1946  taxes  paid  by 
the  motoring  public  rose  to  $2,507,000,000. 
Federal  collections  from  motorists  in 
1947  are  expected  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  mortists  will  contribute  about  S 
percent  of  President  Truman's  proposed 
national  budget  for  the  1948  fiscal  year. 
State  registration  fees  In  1948 
amounted  to  $551,318,000.  State  gaso-* 
line  taxes  alone  collected  $1,084,681,000. 
Municipal  and  county  governments  ac- 
counted for  an  addlUonal  |1&,000.000. 
and  highway  and  bridfo  toUa  addtd  an- 
olhar  180.000.000. 

In  1»«8  th»  American  motoriit  oon- 
irlbutfd  tS.OOO  a  mlnutt  In  spodal  F»d- 
tral.  Bttlf.  »nd  local  taxti.  Thr«o- 
fourlhs  of  the  Fodtral  txclso  Jtvits  waro 
paid  by  tha  population  group  which  tn 
INl  was  making  $8,000  or  lau  in  Incomt. 
la  oontrut.  this  group  ptyt  only  ont- 
tithth  of  Incoma  laXM. 

Toaty  automobilfi  art  a  ngotitliy  In 
iht  dally  llvtR  of  millions  of  Amarloani, 
Flfiy-flvt  parctnt  of  automobll*  mlltait 
li  tiaod  for  bualnau.  Forty -flvt  ptrotnt 
of  tht  total  mtleag*  rtproatnU  toolal  and 
rtcrtatlonal  driving.  The  automoUvt 
Industry  contributes  to  every  phase  of 
Uvlng  in  our  NaUon,    The  industry  In 


fuiland*s  Debt  to  Russia  Should  Be 
Canceled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President  to 
reduce  the  Russian  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  that  Finland  owes  the  Russians  in 
reparations  under  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Finland  and  Russia  of  February 
10.  1947. 

The  resolution  is  short  and  simple  and 
so  I  quote  it  here  in  Its  entirety: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sen  ic  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  make  ap- 
propriate agreements  and  arrangements  lor 
the  pxirpose  of  cancelling  the  amount  which 
Finland  owes  In  reparations  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Finland,  signed  Febru- 
ary 10.  1947,  by  reducing.  In  an  equal  amount, 
the  amount  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  owes  to  the  United  Staines 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  would  be 
to  exonerate  the  Finns  from  paying  the 
Russians  a  debt  which  they  do  not  owe 
on  any  basis  of  fairness  or  justice  by 
simply  reducing  to  that  extent  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Russians 
rightfully  owe  the  United  States — a.nd 
which  they  wUl  never  pay. 

Because  we  were  never  at  war  with 
Finland,  we  were  not  permitted  to  have 
any  voice  In  her  treaty  with  Russia. 
This  treaty  which  the  Russians  forced 
upon  the  Finns  in  1944  by  imllateral 
action  was  one  of  the  most  brutal,  ruth- 
less and  oppressive  ever  recorded  in 
world  history.  None  of  the  great  powjra 
for  the  world.  Including  this  country 
came  to  her  asslstanoe.  We  itood  by 
silently  while  the  Russians  emasculated 
her  government  and  the  freedom  of  her 
people. 

Finland  wu  tht  flrtt  HoUm  of  tht 
Soviet  proiram  of  ag ireialon  which  hM 
now  iprtad  half  way  amund  the  world. 
It  itarted  back  tn  1M8  when  the  mighty 
Soviet  horde  gtuoked  little  Finland 
without  any  oause  or  provocation.  Wh»n 
Finland  fought  back  to  defend  her  frt e- 
dom  and  tht  Integrity  of  her  bordtrt, 
tht  wholt  world  marvtltd  at  tht  dtmon- 
itratlon  of  national  htrolim— agalnit 
ovtrwhtUalng  oddi.  Tht  Itadtn  of  lUl 
tht  irttt  oountrlti  ipokt  out  agalnil 
thli  wanton  tftrtaalon  by  tht  Ruitlang. 
Ruiila  wai  rlghttoutly  oondtmntd  and 
proptrly  txptlled  from  the  Ltafue  of 
NaUont.   FlihUng    alone    io    brtvoly 


against  this  ruthless  and  brutal  ad- 
versary Finland  had  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  civilized  world.  But  times 
changed.  A  few  years  later  when  the 
Finns  fought  to  regain  what  the  Rus- 
sians had  taken  from  them,  they  were 
branded  as  aggressors  by  the  same  people 
who  denounced  the  Russians  in  1939. 

Then  came  1944.  The  war  was  still 
on  when  the  Russians  forced  upon  the 
Finns  one  of  the  most  brutal  reparation 
agreements  ever  recorded.  We  made  no 
effort  to  invoke  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  In  Finland's  behalf  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Charter  was  fresh  in  every- 
one's mind  and  when  most  people 
thought  it  would  be  adhered  to. 

Many  of  us  could  see  then  that  If 
Stalin  and  his  program  of  aggression  was 
not  stopped  at  Finland's  borders  it 
would  probably  be  too  late  to  stop  him 
anywhere  in  Europe.  On  March  21. 1944. 
I  made  a  statement  in  this  House  on  this 
very  subject  which  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  quoting  in  part: 

We  have  groups  In  this  country   urging 
Finland  and  Poland  to  accept  the  unilateral 
peace  terms  of  the  Soviet  as  the  best  means 
out  of  a  desperate  situation.     How  can  we 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  common  decency 
urge  a  settlement  which  will  mean  virtual 
extermination  of  the  free  and  Independent 
governments  of  these  sturdy  Uttle  cotintrlee? 
Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  very  sort  of 
thing  that  killed  the  treaty  of  VersalUes.    It 
amounts  to  a  sacrifice  of  principle  for  ex- 
pediency; It  means  the  abandoning  of  human 
rights  and  liberties  at  a  moment  when  we  can 
least  afford  to  make  that  sacrifice.     No,  Mr. 
Speaker,   In   making   such   assertions   these 
people  are  doing  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  governments  and  freedom 
of    peoples    everywhere    when    this    war    Is 
finally  won.     I  will  teU  you  what  I  think 
we  should  do.  and  I  say  this  as  an  average 
American,  because  I  am  neither  statesman 
nor   diplomat.     We  should   Insist  that   the 
Soviet  Union  live  up  to  her  agreements;  we 
should  Insist  that  the  Atlantic  Charter   t)e 
followed  and  adhered  to  now;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  we  shotild  Insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  treat  us  as  an  equal  ally  equally  con- 
cerned with  the  outcome  of  this  conflict  and 
equally  concerned  with  the  peace  and  future 
welfare  of  the  world,     Mr.  Stalin  will  listen 
to  our  side  of  the  story  if  he  knows  that  we 
mean  what  we  say;  but  I  think  It  Is  clear 
that  he  will  continue  to  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases  In  his  dealings  with  other  nations 
unless  we  convey  to  him  In  plain,  simple, 
and  straightforward  language  of  unmistak- 
able meaning,  that  we  expect  his  government 
to  deal  with  its  allies  with  all  cards  on  the 
uble.  tn  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  friendll- 
nses  so  vita)  to  winning  both  war  »nd  pesos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  have  proven  that 
we  waited  too  long  to  get  tough  with 
Stalin.  We  could  have  stopped  him 
easily  In  1944  but  because  of  our  stupid 
foreign  policy,  wt  must  now  pay  tht  ptn- 
alty  of  stopping  him  tht  hard  way. 

Mr.  Sptaker,  there  waa  never  any  rta* 
ton  for  tht  Unlttd  SUtM  to  ohanit  lU 
attltudt  toward  Finland.  Tht  only  rta« 
fton  for  It  was  our  dtalre  to  apptaat  Mr. 
Btalln  and  the  Russian  CommunUtt— 
a  policy  whloh  Z  aaatrt  wt  ihall  tlwtyi 
rnrtt.  Finland  foufht  tht  Ruitlani  in 
1098  and  ataln  in  IMS  tor  txactly  tht 
samt  purpoeti.  Bht  fought  to  prtetrvt 
tht  frttdom  of  htr  ptoplt  and  thtir 
dtmocratle  govtrnmtnt  Finland  want- 
td  nothlni  from  the  Ruaslani  except  tht 
right  to  livt  in  unmoltsttd  peace. 
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Neverth  ?less.  we  went  to  great  lengths 
In  helping  the  Russians  conquer  Pin- 
land.  In  1944,  In  this  little  nation's 
darkest  »our.  our  State  Department 
added  insi  ilt  to  injury  by  expelling  from 
our  bord<rs  the  Minister  to  Finland, 
Hjalmer  ]»rocop€.  Mr.  Procopes  only 
offense  wis  that  he  hated  Communist 
Russia  ard  Ju.stiflably  maintained  the 
right  of  Us  own  country  to  defend  it- 
self again  it  Stalin's  aggression. 

After  Piocope's  departure  we  stood  by 
while  Stal  n  forcec  his  communist  regime 
upon  the  people  of  Finland  and  com- 
pelled thei  a  to  agret;  to  pay  the  Russians 
$300.000.(M  0  in  alleged  reparations  with- 
in the  sho  t  space  of  8  years. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  uncon- 
scionable reparations  agreement.  Fin- 
land was  f  arced  to  surrender  one-twelfth 
of  the  ent  re  area  of  her  country.  This 
included  t  le  warm  water  Arctic  seaports, 
together  v  ith  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Finland  r  ch  in  copper  and  nickel  as 
well  as  vital  agricultural  areas  in  Kare- 
lia, in  the  eastern  part  of  Finland.  Ap- 
proximately one-twelfth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Fii  iland  lost  their  homes  in  these 
areas  and  had  to  be  absorbed  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  $300,000,000  which  the 
Finns  muit  pay  the  Russians  is  sapping 
their  ver'  lifeblood.  It  is  payable  in 
commodit  es  such  as  timber  products. 
paper,  eel  uiose.  seagoing  and  river  craft 
and  sun<  ry  machinery.  This  means 
that  the  najor  part  of  her  natural  re- 
sources m  list  go  to  the  Russians  over  an 
B-year  pe'iod. 

If  then  is  any  Justice  in  this  world. 
Mr.  Speal  er.  these  reparations  ought  to 
be  canceh  d.  If  Finland  is  to  survive  as 
a  free  anc  democratic  nation,  they  mu.st 
be  cancel  ?d.  Stalin's  current  program 
of  aggression  got  its  start  in  Finland. 
We  ought  to  start  there  to  stop  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 

grajited  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

I    include    the    following 

I  made  before  the  Subcom- 

Education  and  Training  of  the 

Artned  Services  Committee.  July 

on    the    subject    of    national 

kind   the   bill— H.   R   427a— to 

National   Security   Training 
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mittee 
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support 
Security 
•ome 
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This 
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features 


rusted 
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•ub  «ct 


and  membera  ot  the  com- 

In  favor  of  some  form  of  uni- 

mlll^ary  training.    However.  I  cannot 

H.  R.  4378.  called  the  National 

l^ralnlng  Act  of   1947.     There  are 

of  thla  bUI  which  I  cannot 

and  I  fiirther  believe  that  this 

not  have  come  up  at  the  present 

the  end  of   the  aMMon.  having 

through    the    aabeommlttee 

proper  hearings  and  consldera- 

commlttee. 

Is  controversial,  and  both  the 
and  the  opponents  of  this  m« 


ure  should  iiave  had  the  prlvUege  of  appei 
ing   and   presentlnK    their    views   before 
subcommittee.    This  was  apparently  denl 
them. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  National  Securll 
Training  CommiaBlon.  whose  duty  It  Is  to  set 
up  the  policy  and  standards  of  the  tratnuu  of  I 
the  program,  should  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber from  the  armed  forces.     I  believe  tt 
this  training  should  be  kept  entirely  in 
hands  of  a  civUian  Commission.     I  bellei 
that  the  Commission  should  bave  full   au-J 
thortty  over  the  specifications  and  mam 
in  which  this  training  should  be  adminl 
tered.  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Wl 
and  Navy  Departments  should  act  only 
consultants  to  the  Commission — without  si 
thorlty  to  prescribe  the  method  of  trslnl 

I  am  also  oppoeed  to  the  selectlve-tralni 
system  as  proposed  In  this  measure,  whicl 
Is  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the  selective'^ 
service  system  used  during  the  war.     I  fc 
that  many  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  coi 
try  will  oppose  such  a  system  which  si 
lates  the  methods  used  during  the  war 
Induct  their  sons  In  the  armed  services. 

I  further  believe  that  H.  R.  4778  goes  tnt 
minor  details  too  extensively,  and  the  bill 
82  pages  has  been  hastily  drawn.     It  is  con-  ' 
fiislng.     Almost  one- third  of  this  bill  Ls  de-j 
voted  to  the  punishment  for  minor  offer 
of  the  law.  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
handled  entirely  by  the  commanding  offlc 
In  charge. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  favor  the  passage  of  thi 
bUl  at  this  time. 


Get  Ready  for  Greatneti 
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Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leai 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
desire  to  include  an  address  recently 
livered  t)efore  the  Chautauqua  Sumi 
A.s.sembly.   Chautauqua,   N.   Y.,   by   Drj 
Frederick  Taylor  Wilson,  an  eminent  If 
turer  and  author  of  Lebanon,   Wils 
County,  Tfnn.     Dr.  Taylor's  address  en- 
titled "Ge:  Ready  for  Greatness,"  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

err  BKADT  ros  cuATNias 

I  am  prof  :>undly  grateful  for  the  dellghtfli 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  today.    It  Is 
great  hour  to  be  alive.     Tennyson  told  us 
day    Ir    Sicily   was    better   than    a   cycle 
Cathay.    Well  may  ws  feel  that  a  month 
life  today  Ls  better  than  all  the  many 
turles    of    Methusaleh,    whose    biography 
complete  In  these  few  words.  "Methusall 
lived  for  9€U  years  and  died. 

Many  of  you  are  in  life's  springtime,  tt 
poetry    period    of    life.     We    cannot    whc 
agree  with  the  poet  that  "Blessed  of  the 
are  they  wh<)  die  ere  youth  has  fled,"  but 
is    more    to    be    desired    than    Novemt 
Shakespeare  called  the  world  a  stage  and 
men  and  women  merely  players  upon  tl 
stage.     Msny  of  you  are  now  coming  u| 
the  stage  of  active  life.     For  you  the 
tain  Is  now  rising  upon  scene  1  of  act  1. 

We   hear   much   about   the   gloom   wt 
hangs  like  a  cloud  everywhere.     You  will 
member  that  Dante  began  his  great  cli 
With  a  reference  to  a  dark  and  gloomy 
sad  closed  that  classic,  after  much  wanderli 
with  Virgil  in  hell,  with  a  reference  to 
stars.    Today  we  are  In  one  of  the  turn 
periods  of  history.    Tunnels  everywhere 
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than  the  male,  but  she  is  at  least  more  suc- 
cessful In  defylrg  the  demon  called  death. 

Too  many  of  our  great  leaders  fall  at  life's 
noontide.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  most  ath- 
letic of  all  our  President,  died  at  60,  though 
he  entered  that  high  ofJlce  as  its  youngest 
occupant.  Wendell  Wlllkle,  a  recent  con- 
tender for  the  Presidency,  died  in  his  early 
fifties.    Poe  the  poet  died  at  40  years  of  age. 

Our  new  age  calls  for  the  firmest  of  mvis- 
cles,  the  steadiest  of  nerves,  and  the  sound- 
est of  hearts.  So  I  beg  of  you  to  touch  not, 
tsste  not,  handle  not  anything  which  would 
prevent  the  maximum  strength  and  beauty. 
If  you  travel  too  fast  on  life's  highway,  do 
not  blame  fate  ot  Providence  If  you  reach 
Its  end  ahead  of  schedule. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  our  two  greatest 
Presidents,  Washington  and  Lincoln,  were 
physical  giants.  So  was  Phillips  Brooks, 
America's  best-known  preacher.  So  was 
Brigham  YouAg.  the  Mormon  leader,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  whoee  westward 
trek  to  UUh  was  recently  celebrated. 

Many  noble  souls  have  bravely  fought  on 
despite  their  physical  handicaps.  The  san- 
guine Robert  Louis  Stevenson  sang : 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as 
kings." 

A  sad  but  defiant  Henley  cried: 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll. 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate. 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

But  their  optimism  and  bravery  did  not 
drown  out  the  pathos  of  their  pain-racked 

So    strive    to    become    like    Hercules    to 
strength  and  Helen  in  beauty.     Remember 
that  the  choicest  cosmetic  Is  character,  sweet 
modest  gentle  Christian  character.    Its  msrk 
is  Indelible.    It  alone  survives  unchanged  the 
storm  of  life.    It.  too,  will  shine  brightest  in 
the  light  of  the  eternal  morning. 
Get  ready  for  greatness — mentally. 
The  future  wUl  belong  to  the  brightest  in 
mind.     The  day  of  the  thinker  has  come. 
The  leaders  of  the  futtire  will  be  those  who 
can     out-think    and     out-act     their    rivals. 
Psychologists  tell  m  the  difference  In  normal 
human  minds  Is  largely  a  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  not  over  <me-tenth  of  the  average 
man's  brainpower  U  ever  tised.    Sad  would 
be  the  fate  of  any  business  or  bank  where 
only  one-tenth  of  their  resources  were  In  use. 
It  was  refreshing  to  read  that  more  than 
one-half  of  Columbia  University's  1947  grad- 
uating class  were  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank. 
We  often  confuse  the  words  "knowledge"  and 
"wisdom."    We  have  many  men  trf  knowledge 
but  few  of  wisdom.     "Knowledge  Is  earthly 
and  of  the  mind:  wisdom  Is  heavenly  and  of 
the  soul."    Our  great  need  is  for  more    men- 
tal poise  and  serenity  of  soul.    We  have  all 
but  forgotten  that  contemplation  Is  as  neces- 
sary as  action.    We  are  an  all  but  neurotic 
nation.    The  crowded  condition  of  our  men- 
tal institutions  bear  witness  to  that  fact.    We 
need  to  choose  more  carefully  our  mental 
menu  If  our  caps  and  bells  shall  mean  to  us 
what  they  should.    We  need  a  more  whole- 
some and  calm  approach  to  all  our  problems. 
We  have  not  learned  to  meet  with  triumph 
and  disaster  and  ueat  both  Impoeters  Just 
the  same,  as  Kipling  advised  vis  to  do. 

Next,  we  have  largely  lost  the  lessons  of 
nature  and  solitude— "To  see  the  world  In  a 
grain  of  sand  and  heaven  In  a  wild  flower." 
There  are  still  "sermons  In  stones,  tongues 
In  trees  and  books  In  running  brooks."  We 
need  to  be  stUl.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Dotes  of  the  nightingale  would  be  no  sweeter 
than  those  of  the  wren  If  heard  at  noonday 
when  aU  the  geese  are  cackling.  It  was  In 
calm  Concord  that  Emerson  said  of  Thoreau, 
his  pupil  and  fellow  lover  of  nature,  "he  was 
at  home  wherever  there  was  knowledge, 
wherever  there  was  virtue  and  wherever  there 
beauty."    Such  riches  may  be  yours. 


Get  ready  for  greatness — socially.  We  are 
using  the  word  social  In  a  personal  and, 
also  a  general  way.  The  art  of  human  un- 
derstanding Is  one  mastered  by  a  minority  of 
ua.  However,  unless  we  learn  early  in  life  to 
move  along  peacefully  and  successfully  with 
others,  the  odds  for  success  are  against  u«. 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  recently  de- 
clared that  90  percent  of  those  who  lose 
their  positions,  both  high  and  low,  do  to 
primarily  because  they  are  unable  to  gcrt 
along  with  their  fellow  workers.  The  wl«« 
person  adjusts  himself  to  nls  state  what- 
ever It  may  be.  The  Inability  to  do  that 
was  named  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
dinosaur  disappeared  from  the  earth  60.- 
000,000  years  ago. 

A  vital  factor  in  every  successful  life  Is 
the  ability  to  make  and  hold  friends.  Kings- 
ley  who  answered  "I  had  a  friend"  whc^n 
asked  the  secret  of  his  success  was  not  ttie 
only  one  who  could  give  such  a  reply.  That 
has  been  the  secret  behind  many  great  lives. 
No  one  win  ever  have  a  surplus  of  friends. 
It  would  be  well  to  make  new  ones  every 
day.  for  sooner  or  later  like  autumn  leavtjs 
they  fall  and  die. 

"He  who  has  a  thousand  friends 

Hath  not  a  friend  to  spare. 
For  he  who  hath  an  enemy 
Will  find  him  everywhere." 

Then  we  must  think  of  the  word  social 
In  a  larger  way.  We  are  a  part  of  the  great 
human  family  whether  we  enjoy  It  or  nc»t. 
our  human  boundaries  have  been  broadened. 
Socrates,  long  ago,  said:  "I  am  no  longer  nn 
Athenian  or  Greek,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
world."  His  world  was  a  puny  one  In  com- 
parison with  ours.  Patrick  Henry  rose  in  our 
first  Continental  Congress  In  Philadelphia 
and  eloquently  declared,  "I  am  no  longer  a 
Virginian.  I  am  an  American."  New  occa- 
sions bave  brought  to  us  new  duties.  When 
Washington  was  President,  70  percent  of  our 
population  was  of  English  origin.  It  Is  quite 
different  now.  We  were  then  a  provincial 
people.  We.  like  Socrates  of  old,  are  new 
world  citizens.  What  a  demand  for  toleran>:s, 
and  human  understanding! 

We  have  become  one  world  in  business  re- 
lationships, but  we  are  far  from  It  in  humsji 
brotherhood.  We  have  learned  how  to  die 
together  successfully,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  live  together  In  peace  and  har- 
mony. We  sometimes  forget  that  our  roll  of 
the  great  Is  a  cosmopolitan  one.  The  answers 
come  to  us  from  various  climes  and  countries. 
Prom  Greece  we  have  the  voices  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes;  from  Italy  those  of  Dante  and 
Virgil;  from  PolaiMl,  the  Catholic  Coperni- 
cus; from  Russia,  the  troubled  Tolstoy;  and 
from  Germany  we  hear  the  voices  of  the  cul- 
tured Kant  and  Goethe. 

A  deep  sense  of  Jtistlce,  an  abiding  mercy, 
and  a  God-given  humUity  alone  will  pre- 
pare us  socially  for  greatness. 

Get  ready  fOT  greatnecs— spiritually.  Every 
student  of  our  times  Is  aware  of  the  spir- 
itual depression  which  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  in  America  but  everywhere.  It  Is  a 
world-wide  tragedy.  We  bave  advanced  a 
thousandfold  faster  In  a  material  way  than 
we  have  In  a  q>lritual  way.  Things  have  long 
been  In  the  saddle.  We  forget  that  the 
Golden  Age  was  not  an  age  <rf  golden  things 
but  of  golden  minds  and  hearts.  We  need  to 
learn  afresh  that  goodness  is  preferable  to 
gadgets,  and  that  royal  manhood,  not  mov- 
ing mskchlnery,  makes  a  nation  great.  We 
forget  that  spiritual  values  are  as  real  as 
material  ones;  that  faith  Is  as  real  as  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  hope  Is  as  eternal  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  love  Is  as  luminous  as 
the  light  from  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 

History  has  proven  that  only  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  religious  faith  survive 
long  the  stings  and  arrows  of  misfortune. 
In  a  brilliantly  written  magazine  article 
some  months  ago.  the  story  Is  told  of  the 
saintly  men  and  women  who  came  unscarred 


In  souls,  though  broken  In  body,  out  at  the 
death  house  at  Dachau. 

The  study  of  astronomy  has  always  been  a 
valued  adjunct  to  the  students  of  religion. 
It  Is  our  oldest  science.  Kant  named  the 
starry  heavens,  along  with  the  moral  order  In 
man,  as  his  reasons  for  believing  in  God. 
He  was  not  alone  In  thinking  that  the  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God.  Your  speaker 
saw  with  supreme  Interest  out  In  California 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  final  work  upon  the  lens 
of  the  WOTld's  largest  telescope.  Millions 
await  with  infinite  interest  the  new  wonders 
of  the  sky  It  may  reveal. 

Tou  will  remember  that  Pluto  was  the 
name  given  to  otir  newest  planet,  discovered 
at  Lowell  Observatory  In  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  a 
few  years  ago.  Suppose  we  let  the  five  let- 
ters— P-1-u-t-o — suggest  to  us  certain  great 
absolutes  In  all  spiritual  growth. 

P  Is  for  pxirlty.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  In 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  So  spoke 
time's  greatest  teacher.  The  light  of  purity 
cannot  enter  the  stained  soul.  Milton  never 
failed  to  pay  homage  to  pxirlty.  It  was  he 
who  wrote: 

"Love  virtue!     She  alone  is  free! 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  dtanb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chlnae. 
Or,  If  virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  Itself  would  stoq;>  to  her." 

L— for  love.    Love  never  falleth.    It  is  the 
divine  alchemy  which  transforms  foe  Into 
friend,  darkness  Into  light,  and  hell  Into  a 
heaven.     The  supreme  contribution  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  revelation  of  God  as 
love.    That  was  a  far  cry  from  the  vindictive 
gods   of    the    pagan    world.    Whatever   our 
faiths  may  be,  we  can  all  sing  together  with 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttler,  the  Quaker  poet: 
"I  know  not  where  his  Islands 
Lift  their  fronded  palms  In  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care." 

n — for  unselfishness.  The  subllmest  of 
the  paradoxes  Is  that  we  only  find  ourselves 
when  we  lose  ourselves  In  some  great  cause. 
Emerson  reminded  us  that  we  forget  our- 
selves Into  Immortality.    Tennyson  wrote: 

"Love  took  up  the  harp,  smote  upon  Its 
chords  with  all  Its  might,  smote  upon  the 
chord  of  self  that  trembling  passed  In  music 
out  of  sight." 

T — for  truth.     Ihe  perplexed  Pilate  of  old 
asked  what  Is  truth?     When  Truth  Incarnate 
stood  before  him.    "Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  It  shall  make  you  free."    That  is  the 
great  glory  of  the  true  scientist.    Wlllism 
CuUen  Bryant  warned  us  that  truth  crtished 
to  earth  will  rise  again.    Lowell  sang: 
"Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne; 
Yet  that  scafford  sways  the  future 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

O — ^for  order.  In  our  disturbed  and  de- 
pressed age  we  could  well  pray  with  the 
psalmist,  "Let  me  never  be  put  to  confusion." 
Clear  and  calm  minds  were  never  needed 
more.  Pope  called  order  heaven's  first  law. 
Victor  Hugo  reminded  us  that  God  is  awake 
while  we  are  sleeping,  and  that  a  divine 
Justice  will  always  prevail.  The  laws  of  God, 
In  man  as  In  nature,  are  inexorable;  we  can- 
not successfully  defy  them. 

The  great  goal  of  every  fine  person  Is  to 
grow  Into  a  beautiful  soul.  It  was  for  that 
Plato  prayed  to  Pan  his  pagan  god.  It  is  for 
that  men  and  women  make  their  holy  pil- 
grimages. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  prayed 
that  his  sotil  might  leave  Its  low  vaulted  past 
as  ft  built  for  Itself  more  stately  mansions. 
The  ancient  writer  in  his  historic  prayer 
cried  exultlngly.  "He  restoreth  my  soul." 

A  final  word — one  of  otir  classic  stories  la 
Hawthorne's  story  of  llie  Great  Stone  Face. 
which  tells  of  the  lad  who  gazing  day  after 
day  upon  that  face  dreamed  that  some  day 
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"We  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  l.«nd 
policy  which  guided  the  framers  of  he 
Reclamation  Act  of  1903  and  of  all  subse- 
quent amending  and  supplementing  acts  to 
provide  that  delivery  of  water  from  Federal 
irrigation  projects  shall  be  limited  to  fam- 
Uy-staed  farm  units  not  larger  than  160  acres 
(or  in  case  of  Joint  ownership  by  husb md 
and  wife,  not  more  than  330  acres). 

"We  believe  that  the  present  acreage  llml- 
tlons  on  water  deliveries  in  the  Central 
Valley  project  of  California,  the  San  Lulaj 
Valley  project  of  Colorado,  and  the  valley ' 
gravity  canal  pro|ect  of  Texas  are  sound  legal 
pro«nakws  and  necessary  safeguards  to  the 
famlly-alnsd  farms  in  these  arsaa. 

"We  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  aceags 
limitation  provision  of  the  Recamatlon  Act 
would  expose  the  family-slaed  farms  of  tiiese 
Federal  Irrls^atlon  projects  to  pressures  whl 
would  seriously  jeopardise  their  survtvi 
Such  action  would  vastly  reduce  any  l>  p* ' 
that  »M  a  result  of  the  Federal  reciamaiion 
works  the  number  of  family-sized  farms  in 
the  Nation  might  be  increased.  There  u  a 
real  posslMUty  that  such  a  policy.  If  adop-«>d 
In  respect  to  these  three  irrigation  projects, 
would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  those  who 
would  then  advocate  the  elimination  of  acre- 
aite  limitation  on  all  Federal  irrigation  proj- 
ects 

"Therefore,  we  opoose  S.  M.  8  912.  H  R 
666.  H.  R.  656.  and  H.  R.  3053  and  all  other 
bills  designed  to  remove  the  acreage-limita- 
tion provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  i 
laws  as  applied  to  Federal  reclamation 
protects. 

"We  further  oppose  Senate  Resolution 
calling  for  a  senatorial  investigation  of  tl 
practices  at  the  Department  of  the  Int 
in  disposition  of  water  In  il.e  Central  V^Ui 
project  of  California,  unless  it  be  amei.  led 
to  provide  specifically  that  the  investigation 
shall  Inrlude  hearings  conducted  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  at  which  spokesmen  for 
family -slsed  farm  operators  of  the  valley 
be  heard. 

"We  authorize  the  legislative  committee  of' 
the  Council  for  Social  Action  to  prepare  U 
timnny  on  these  bills  and  the  resolution 
accordance  with  this  statement,  and  to  pr 
sent  such  testimony  to  the  sppropr-iate  cc 
mittees    of    Congress   and    to   other    put 
offlclals;" 

This  policy  statement  represents  prlncipls 
long  sponsored  by  our  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches,  as  a  body.  In  1925  our  ni 
tlonal  council  declared  in  favor  of  family* 
siaed.  owner-operated  farms,  for  the  welfa 
of  the  farm  population  and  the  protectli 
of  society.  Nor  Is  this  policy  statement  tt 
only  recent  declaration  In  March  1045 
legislative  committee  published  its  b<  u-fSj 
regarding  a  national  land  policy,  as  follov 

"We  are  concerned  that  all  Federal 
tlvlties  with  respect  to  land  shall  be  such 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  operation 
family-type  (adequately  sized,  family  owned 
and  operated)  farms,  and  to  discourage  other 
typss. 

"We  urge  the  formulation   of  a  national 
land    policy    by    Congress.      Such    a    poll 
should    expressly    reatBrm    and    declare 
historic  policy  of  encouraging  and 
families  in  the  ownership  of  the  lands 
till.     Such  a   policy  should   also  dlscouri 
the    development    of    large    holdings,    oft 
absentee-owned,  which   force  an  ever  large 
nCHoaber  of  Independent  farmers  to 
tenants,  sharecroppers,  or  migratory  lat 

"The  Increasing  dlaplaesment  of  owner- 
operators  from  the  finna.  increase  in  the 
parcantsgsa  of  tananta  and  migratory  agri- 
cultural faaalllsa.  wasteful  exploitation  of 
natural  aoU  rsaources.  and  the  development 
of  the  'factory  In  the  field'  type  of  farming, 
are  matters  of  grave  public  concern.  Thm 
faoally  type  farms  have  long  l>een  stabilizers 
civic,  and  moral  attitudes  in  otor 
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Taking  away  from  9  neighbors,  or  90,  or  900 
neighbors,  the  opportunity  to  get  a  watered 
family-sized  farm  for  each  of  themselves  has 
exactly  the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  covet- 
ing the  farm  the  neighbor  already  has. 

God  has  said:  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fullness  thereof;  the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein"  (Psalm  24:  1).  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  that  the  few  shall  have 
much  of  the  land  and  the  water  and  that  His 
many  shall  have  little  or  none  of  either.  He 
still  demands  that  His  children  shall  have 
fair  dealing.  We  hold  that  this  proposed 
legislation  is  not  fair  dealing. 

In  those  days,  as  now.  His  commands  were 
not  always  heeded,  and  so  we  hear  "the 
Prophet  Isaiah  give  dire  warning  to  the 
greedy:  "Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to 
house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
room,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  In  the 
midst  of  the  land":  when  In  that  far-off  day 
God  was  showing  his  people  the  evils  of  in- 
creasingly large  land  holdings,  with  the  self- 
ish owner  living  in  lordly  solitude,  and  the 
many  poor  living  in  serfdom  and  squalor, 
with  no  opportunity  to  obtain  a  family-sized 
land  unit  and  a  sense  of  security.  These  na- 
tions have  i>erished  long  since. 

Ocd's  church  today  Is  not  silent  on  the 
rights  of  humble  citizens  to  share  in  the  na- 
tional land  and  water  resources,  or  on  the 
wrongs  done  by  selfish  groups  in  attempting 
to  take  away  thoee  rights.  Many  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  lx)th  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
have  spoken  forcefully  against  the  evils  of 
land  and  water  monopoly.  Among  these  has 
been  the  Reformed  Church,  one  of  the  bodies 
now  forming  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  with  which  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  are  In  process  of  merging. 
Interdenominational  national  church  bodies 
also  have  spoken. 

C.   OKIOIN    AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   OtJ|l    HATIONAL 
LAND  POLICT 

From  the  English  settlement  of  Am'»rica 
until  today,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
struggle  to  obtain  rights  and  opportunities 
for  the  common  citizen.  This  has  required 
continual  effort  to  control  the  selfish  de- 
mands of  small  but  often  powerful  groups 
which  seek  to  get  much  more  than  their 
share.  These  facts  are  as  true  in  the  fields 
of  land  ownership  and  water  use  as  in  other 
lines  of  human  activity. 

Our  Congregational  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 
came  to  Massachusetts  not  only  for  religious 
freedom  but  also  to  obtain  economic  freedom 
and   opportimlty.     The   Colony   of   Georgia 
was  created   as  a  haven   for  homeless   and 
hopeless    debtors.      To    all    of    the    colonies 
lying  in  between,  the  spirit  of  hope  brought 
Immigrants.      Many    came    as    debt    slaves, 
worked   as   Indentured   servanU  until   their 
debt   was   paid,   and   then   sought  freedom, 
land,  and  security  on  the  frontier.     Orders 
of  the  Crown  at  times  forbade  migration  and . 
frontier  settlement.    Championing  the  rights 
of  the  individual  against  the  selfishness  of 
the  powerful  is  nothing  new  to  the  Congrega- 
tional or  other  religious  bodies  In  America. 
In  colonial  days,  grants  from  the  reigning 
monarch  provided  enormous  land  holdings 
for  the  nobles  and  other  privileged  persons 
(proorletors).   and   the   law  of  entail   kept 
these  holdings  Intact.     Some  were  as  large 
as  whole  colonies.    With  the  founding  of  the 
American  Republic,  the  struggle  for  the  right 
to  own  land*  took  on  new  direction  and  Im- 
petus.   Immediately  after  signing  the  Decla- 
ration   of   Independence    in    1T76.    Jefferson 
Introduced  a  Virginia  bill  abolishing  entail 
and  permitting  estates  to  be  sold.     It  was 
passed  quickly  and  followed  soon  by  others. 
Including    the    abolishing    of    the    law    of 
primogeniture  and  thus  permitting  all  heirs 
to  share  In  an  estate.     Most  of  the  other 
colonies  took  similar  action. 

E  ^ormous  areas  of  Crown  lands  soon  be- 
came vested  in  the  States.    The  Federal  GoT- 
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emment  acquired  a  large  body  of  public  land 
by  cession  of  such  lands  from  several  of  the 
original  13  States.  This  land  was  situated 
In  30  of  the  present  48  States,  or  in  all  ex- 
cept the  original  13  plus  Maine.  Vermont, 
Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Land  or- 
dinances sponsored  by  Jefferson  in  1784  and 
1785  outlined  the  general  principles  of  land 
policy  in  America  for  all  time.  The  first 
provided  for  organizing  States  from  this  pub- 
lic domain  and  the  second  for  surveying  and 
selling  the  land.  The  Louisiana  purchase,  in 
1803.  Insured  a  continuing  land  opportunity 
for  American  citizens. 

The  developing  land  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  based,  in  general,  on  four  convic- 
tions, namely:  (1)  That  a  new  and  strug- 
gling democracy  must  have  the  right  sort  of 
citizens:  (2)  that  a  freeholder  makes  a  better 
supporter  of  democracy  than  a  tenant  or  a 
serf;  (3)  that  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
public  land  would  save  many  Insolvent  debt- 
ors from  becoming  a  public  burden;  and  (4) 
that  land  ownership  promotes  the  stability 
of  the  family,  the  basis  of  democracy. 

The  young  republic  was  poor  and  needed 
revenue.  Some  short-sighted  leaders  urged 
the  immediate  sale  of  public  domain  to  spec- 
ulators as  well  as  homemakers.  Others, 
more  fwsighted,  urged  that  these  lands  be 
made  cheaply  available  to  settlers,  in  the 
faith  that  this  was  the  best  financail  policy 
in  the  long  run.  Both  plans  were  followed 
for  many  years,  but  gradually  it  became  evi- 
dent that  pyramiding  speculation  and  mo- 
nopoly were  preventing  ownership  of  family- 
sized  farms.  By  1820,  public  clamor  for  farms 
for  settlers  on  the  public  domain  became 
strong  and  Increased  with  the  years. 

The  first  large-scale  result  of  the  public 
Indignation  was  the  passage  of  the  Predemp- 
tlo  nAct  of  1841,  which  gave  a  settler  the 
right  to  stake  his  claim  on  160  acres  of  public 
land  and  make  his  legal  settlement  with  the 
Government  at  a  later  date.  Difficulties  with 
settlement  and  title  focused  public  senti- 
ment on  a  more  orderly  homestead  law.  The 
idea  was  sponsored  by  national  leaders  in 
many  walks  of  life  and  finally  the  Homestead 
Act  was  passed  In  1862,  the  year  in  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  created  by  Congress. 

The  Homestead  Act  finally  and  firmly 
established  the  principle  of  using  the  public 
domain  to  provide  family-sized  and  owner- 
operated  farms.  This  has  become  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  Ideal  of  America.  From 
that  time  until  now,  this  principle  has  never 
been  a  partisan  issue.  The  national  plat- 
forms of  both  major,  and  several  minor, 
political  parties  have  favored  the  conserva- 
tion of  land  and  water  and  have  sponsored 
the  fullest  practicable  development  of  the 
family-sized  -and  owner-operated  farm,  both 
without  and  with  irrigation. 

D.   DEVELOPMENTS   AND    ABtTSES   IN   THE   USE 
or  PtJBLIC  LANDS  AND   WATERS 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  insured  that  an 
adult  citizen  should  have  one  opportunity  to 
acquire,  from  the  public  domain,  a  family- 
sized  farm,  chiefly  by  his  own  labor.  Several 
later  amendments  have  held  to  this  prin- 
ciple. Some  have  Increased  the  acreage  ob- 
tainable in  the  drier  and  less  productive  por- 
tions of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  farm 
still  might  maintain  a  family.  Irrigation 
legislation  has  provided  for  public  irrigation 
water  to  limited  acreages,  varying  from  10  to 
the  present  maxinrum  of  160  acres  for  a 
single  owner,  under  varying  conditions.  All 
this  has  represented  a  continuing  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  value  of  the 
family-sized  farm  and  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  nattiral 
resources. 

These  resources  originally  had  an  almost 
Incalculable  value.  Economists  have  esti- 
mated that.  If  our  forest  and  mineral  re- 
sources had  remained  in  public  ownership 


no  Federal  taxes  would  have  been  necessary 
through  all  the  decades  of  our  history.  That 
was  before  World  War  II,(tf  coiuve.  Through- 
out our  national  history,  vmfortiuiately.  there 
have  been  repeated  attempts,  some  very  suc- 
cessful, to  defraud  the  people  of  Anierlca  of 
their  heritage  in  land  and  other  resources. 

The  immense  grants  of  public  domain,  be- 
tween 1851  and  1871,  to  finance  railroad  com- 
panies in  building  lines  into  sparsely  settled 
territory,  were  accompanied  by  congressional 
restrictions  on  the  resale  prices  of  such  grant 
lands.  Some  of  the  larger  railway  companies 
receiving  these  valuable  grants  immediately 
engaged  in  the  most  scandalous  and  dis- 
honest frauds  to  avoid  these  legal  restrictions 
on  sales  and  to  obtain  priceless  forest  and 
mineral  lands  In  lieu  of  the  granted  lands 
of  average  quality  paralleling  their  rights-of- 
way.  Iliese  frauds  constitute  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  chapters  in  American  his- 
tory. Within  recent  years,  our  Government 
has  recovered  some  of  the  lands  fraudulently 
obtained  In  Oregon  but  most  of  them  were 
long  since  hopelessly  lost  to  the  American 
people. 

Other  speculator  (M-ganizations  bought  up, 
often  at  little  cost,  the  land  scrip  represent- 
ing the  Federal  grants  of  land  to  aid  the 
foimdlng  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts  In  each  State.  By  this  means, 
and  often  through  established  dishonesty. 
they  became  the  monopolistic  owners  of 
enormous  land  holdings,  totaling  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  and  rivaling  the  fabulmis 
Crovm  grants  of  colonial  dajrs. 

B.    THE  LAND  AND  WATEa  POLICIBB  OT  THE  UNFrSD 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  ACaiCTTLTlTRE 

The  land-use  policies  of  the  Department 
are  well  known  and  have  been  expressed  for 
many  years  by  the  several  agencies  charged 
with  action  programs  to  help  the  people  on 
the  land.  Among  these  agencies  are  the 
Federal-State  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  (formerly  the 
Farm  Security  Administration),  and,  more 
recently,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Much  of  the  work  of  these  organi- 
zations is  intended,  by  congressional  enact- 
ment, to  insure  that  those  farmers  least  able 
to  help  themselves  shall  have  a  fair  chance 
at  farm  ownership  and  at  better  living  condi- 
tions. 

The  water-use  policies  of  the  Department 
are  much  less  widely  known,  because  that 
Department  has  comparatively  little  direct 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  irrigation.  Two 
years  ago  (February  9.  1945) ,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Claude  R.  Wickard.  now 
Director  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, discussed  current  agricultural  prob- 
lems before  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineers. Speaking  sp>eclfically  to  the  problem 
of  the  use  of  public  water  for  irrigation,  he 
said: 

"Two  ftmdamental  principles  tmderlle  the 
Department's  water  policy  for  the  West. 
One  is  the  conviction  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  every  irrigation  project  must  be  the  wel- 
fare of  the  families  who  make  their  homes 
on  the  land.  The  other  is  a  conviction  that 
a  water  policy,  to  be  fully  effective,  must  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  policy  for  wise  use 
of  all  the  Nation's  natural  resources." 

"Irrigation  projects  mtist  be  so  plotted  and 
organized  as  to  make  new  land  available  in 
adequate  family-sized  tinits.  and  to  give  set- 
tlers reasonable  prospects  of  success. 

"Speculation  in  raw  land,  diie  to  the  pros- 
IMCtive  increased  value  because  of  a  project, 
should  be  prevented  so  that  the  increased 
cost  of  land  may  not  offset  the  benefit  from 
Irrigation. 

"There  will  be  an  even  greater  stimulus  to 
the  demand  for  productive  farms  of  family 
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using  the  remainder  for  dry-land  purpossa. 
Or  he  msy  enter  into  a  contract  with  tha 
Reclamation  Bureau  to  sell  the  excess  acrpa^^e 
within  10  years  snd  st  a  price  which  does  not 
reflect  the  Increased  value  added  by  tha 
presence  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Similar  precautions  were  established  In  the 
large  dry-land  areas  which  may  ultimately 
receive  water  from  the  Grand  Coulee  project 
in  Washington.  Undoubtedly  this  has  pre- 
vented tremendous  exploitation  of  the  un- 
informed landseekers. 

Numerous  attempU  have  been  made  toy ' 
special  interests  tu  evade  this  limitation  In 
Gbtttarmla  or  to  obtain  Its  repeal.  We  now 
faea  another  such  attempt  to  change  tha_ 
law.  Typical  of  the  farmers  opposing 
screage  IlmlUtlons  of  the  water  law  are 
Kern  County  Land  Cb.,  which  owns  ab 
1J06JI0O  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  Unttc 
OlatM.  and  of  which  about  230.000  acre  trs 
irrigable  acres  In  the  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  earlier  years  the  Miller  *  Lux  Co. 
OWBsd  practically  a  continuous  block  o(  land 
from  th«  Mexican  border  to  the  Canadian 
boundary.  Another  example  is  the  Anderson 
Clayton  Co..  reputedly  the  worlds  li 
cotton  grower,  which  recently  bought 
DI.OOO  atis  tmna  in  the  Central  Valley. 

Tba  bMAe  iHue  at  atake  here  Is  whet 
the  Central  Valley  project  of  CaltfornU  Is  to 
be  farmed  In  many  family-alasd  uniu  or  ex- 
ploited by  s  few  large  land  corporations.  If 
these  bills  pass,  the  family-sized  farm  is  vir- 
tually doomed  In  the  Central  Vslley.  No  one 
questions  the  fact  that  100  acres  Is  much 
more  than  ample  for  a  famlly-slaed  farm, 
unit  under  those  conditions.  That  limit 
already  been  breached  In  the  3a0-acre 
and-wlfe  suthurlsatlon.  The  pending  bt 
represent  the  next  step  end  must  be  stop; 

Worse  still,  the  entire  naUonal  land 
water  polley  in  favor  of  the  family-i 
owner-operated  farm  is  Jeopardised.     If 
limltaUon  Is  broken  in  the  Central  Valley, 
flood  of  proposed  Isglalatlon  to  break  ot 
limitations   elsewhere  Is  absolutely 
Ifow  U  the  Ume  to  settle  this  problem 
cisively  and  permanently. 

Barl  Bunting,  president  of  the  National 
soclation  of  Manufacturers.  In  a  radio 
dress  from  Winchestsr.  Vs..  on  March 
1047.  Is  quoted  In  the  prsss  as  saying. 

"There  Is  no  room  in  our  future  for  selflah 
Interest.    What  is  good  for  the  public  Is 
for  every  group;  any  group  that  grabs 
than  Its  share  destroys  its  own  future, 
ss  It  destroys  the  greatest  opportunity  all 
us  ever  had  to  achieve  prosperity  for  all." 
Public  ASalrs  Pamphlet  No.  100.  entlt 

Pteaa  and  Wg  Fsrm."  presents  a  moet ' 
ooBtrast  ot  conditions  in  two  coaB«y 
parable  farming  communities  In  Califc 
They  are  quite  comparable  In  slae.  popul 
tlon.  and  their  Irrlgatsd  farming  Industry. 
Arvtn  Is  an  area  of  large  farms,  averaging  407 
acres.  Dxnuba  U  an  area  of  small  farms, 
averaging  57  acres.  The  table  below  "^ 
the  many  striking  contrasts  In  the  two 
munltles: 
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ceeding  Is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  L  Pacific  reorganization,  begun  in 
June  1935,  and  now  in  its  fifteenth  year. 
In  the  last  case  the  reorganization  plan 
has  been  approved  and  will  terminate 
the  proceedings  in  the  course  of  several 
months. 

Some  of  these  proceedings  and  the 
formulation  of  reorganization  plans  are 
bitterly  and  expensively  contested.  In 
the  Rock  Island  case  particularly  bad 
feeling  developed.  A  review  of  the  rec- 
ord suggests  that  that  proceeding  might 
have  been  brought  to  an  end  much  ear- 
lier. 

In  June  1943  the  district  court  ap- 
proved the  Rock  Island  plan — 50  Federal 
Supplement  835 — with  the  exception  of 
two  relatively  minor  matters,  one  in- 
volving a  disputed  allotment  of  a  block 
of  shares  of  the  new  common  stock  as 
between  contending  classes  of  bond- 
holders, and  the  other  making  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  reorganization  man- 
agers by  the  creditors  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  the  court.  The  decision  on 
these  two  matters  required  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  court  returned  the  plan  to  the 
Commission  for  that  purpose. 

On  May  1.  1944,  the  Commission  re- 
turned the  plan  to  the  court  with  these 
two  matters  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  district  court.  Pinal 
approval  of  the  plan  was  at  that  point 
presumably  a  matter  of  course  and 
shoulc.  have  followed  without  delay. 
Nevertheless.  13  months  elapsed  before 
the  court  took  action.  On  June  15.  1945, 
the  court  approved,  without  change,  the 
plan  which  had  been  before  it  for  more 
than  13  months.  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  explanation  for  this  long  delay.  But 
this  was  still  not  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  district  judge's  order  of  approval 
of  the  plan  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  on  May  23.  1946.  Con- 
firmation in  the  district  court  should 
have  followed  immediately  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  upon  receipt  of  the  man- 
date of  the  appellate  court.  Instead,  in 
disregard  of  his  former  decision  and  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals — 
and.  incidentally,  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Denver  k  Rio  Grande 
Western  case,  handed  down  June  10. 
1946_the  district  judge  refused  to  con- 
firm the  plan  and  on  June  28.  1946.  sent 
it  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  had  long  since  completed 
Its  work  on  it.  His  opinion  cited  as  rea- 
sons for  his  action  matters  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  just  held  were  im- 
material and  other  matters  which  had 
occurred  before  his  first  approval  was 
given  In  June  1945. 

An  appeal  was  again  taken,  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  rejected  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  district  court  and 
directed  the  district  judge  to  confirm  the 
plan  of  reorganization.  This  mandate 
should  have  settled  the  matter  forthwith. 
But  it  did  not. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  plain  language 
of  the  mandate,  the  district  judge  entered 
a  "conditional  order  of  confirmation." 
stipulating  that  he.  the  district  judge, 
and  not  the  creditors,  should  have  the 
rijht  to  select  a  majority  of  the  reorgan- 
ization managers.     This  condition  was 


attached  by  the  district  judge  notwith- 
standing a  decision  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  that  a  district  judge  had  no 
power  to  alter  the  provisions  of  a  plan  of 
reorganization  which  gave  the  creditors 
the  right  to  select  reorganization  man- 
agers. 

The  bondholders  in  the  Rock  Island 
case  again  applied  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  That  court  promptly  or- 
dered the  district  judge  to  confirm  the 
reorganization  plan  as  it  stood  and  to 
expunge  his  conditions.  Only  then  did 
the  district  judge  comply. 

The  almost  endless  controversy  which 
attended  the  proceedings  throughout  was 
bad  enough,  but  much  of  the  delay  in 
bringing  the  proceedings  to  a  close  at 
the  proper  time  appears  to  be  attributable 
to  both  the  action  and  the  inscction  of  the 
district  judge.     Not  only  did  the  pro- 
longing of  the  proceedings  work  an  in- 
justice on  all  classes  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders,  and  a  hardship  on  the  rail- 
road itself,  but  public  charges  against  the 
district  Judge  and  one  of  his  trustees  of 
delaying   tactics,  whether  or  not  well 
founded,  cast  reflection  upon  the  whole 
administration  of  the  reorganization  and 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.    In  this  connection  the  court 
of  appeals  spoke  with  considerable  asper- 
ity of  the  delay  permitted  by  the  district 
judge,  and  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  the  trustee  ap- 
pointed by  the  district  judge  in  delay- 
ing the  reorganization  and  attempting 
to  organize  opposition  to  the  plan.     In 
this  connection,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Sun  on  June  21.  1947. 
one  of  numerous  articles  which  appeared 
in  newspapers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere: 

Rock  Island  Gboxjp  Fails  To  Oust  Icox 

Senior  bondholders  of  the  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  yesterday  lost  their 
fight  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  to  have  District  Judge  Michael  L. 
Igoe  removed  as  administrator  of  the  bank- 
rupt road's  reorganization. 

While  refusing  to  displace  Judge  Igoe  with 
a  circuit  court  judge,  Evan  A.  Evans,  the 
senior  Jurist  of  the  circuit,  sharply  criticized 
two  aspects  of  the  lower  court's  handling 
of  the  case. 

HE    riNDS    tXNDITE    DKLAT 

He  found  there  has  been  undue  delay  In 
the  reorganization.  And  he  censured  In  de- 
tail actions  taken  by  Aaron  Colnon,  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Igoe  as  one  of  the  two 
Rock  Island  trustees. 

"This  long  stay  of  the  railroad  (on  the 
court  dockets)  Is  not  complimentary  to  the 
courts,"  Judge  Evans  said.  "Fourteen  years 
is.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  too  long  for  any 
receivership  or  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
longer  than  necessary  to  reorganize  any 
debtor." 

COLNON 'S    KOLX    ASSAn.ED 

Colnon,  the  court  fotind,  "has  said  and 
done  things  which  would  possibly  justify  a 
conclusion  that  he  has  been  bent  upon  de- 
laying the  execution  of  the  reorganization 
plan,  changing  it  to  the  Interest  of  the  junior 
creditors  to  prolong  the  period  of  reorgani- 
zation. 

"Statements  made  by  Mr.  Colnon  indicate 
he  has  misconceived  his  duties  and  enter- 
tains magnified  ideas  about  the  part  he  Is 
to  play  in  this  reorganization." 

NIW    TOXK    TRIP    QUESTIONXO 

"His  duty  (as  trustee)  was  to  represent  all 
creditors,  not  one  group.     I  faU  to  under- 


stand his  motive  In  going  to  New  York  and 
arranging  a  meeting  of  stockbrokers  in  an 
effort  to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  plan,  a 
closed  matter  so  far  as  he  was  concerned." 
The  reference  to  Colnon's  New  York  trip 
related  to  a  visit  the  tnistee  made  there 
while  the  case  was  before  Judge  Igoe.  Col- 
non also  appeared  In  Washington  befwe  con- 
gressional committees  considering  changes 
In  the  application  of  bankruptcy  laws  to  rail- 
roads. 

TTHTttD  STATES  STATUTE  PERMITS  MOTB 

In  their  plea  for  Judge  Igoe's  removal  the 
bondholders  acted  under  a  Federal  law  mak- 
ing such  a  move  possible  where  the  public 
interest  Is  at  stake. 

Edward  W.  Bourne,  their  attorney,  charged 
that  Igoe  had  caused  a  needless  delay  of  2 
years  in  the  already  prolonged  and  Involved 
litigation. 

In  rejecting  the  petition  the  covirt  pointed 
out  that  any  action  of  Igoe's  Is  subject  to 
established  appeals  procedure.  Evans'  own 
ruling  of  yesterday  also  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  review  in  detail  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  railroad  reorganiza- 
tions under  section  77  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  legislative  action  can  be 
taken  to  expedite  and  improve  them. 
Certainly  special  and  thorough  scrutiny 
should  be  given  to  the  Rock  Island  re- 
organization in  the  light  of  Judge  Evans' 
opinion  and  the  particularly  aggravated 
circumstances  of  that  case.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  all  other  parties 
concerned  should  not  be  prejudiced 
either  by  a  deficiency  in  applicable  legi.«!- 
lation  or  by  purposeful  delay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXB 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  the  House,  I  submit  herewith  a  man- 
uscript on  the  subject  of  German  repa- 
rations. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  thought-provok- 
ing documents  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  during  these  troubled  times. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  German-born 
American  citizen,  an  engineer,  who,  for 
obvious  reasons,  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous.  He  did  very  important  work 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II.  His  mother  was 
killed  by  the  Nazis. 

His  document  follows: 
How  To  Get  Reparations  Out  of  Oekmant — 

A  Suggestion  fob  the  Partial  Solution  or 

a  Big  Problem 

The  war  with  Germany  has  been  over  for 
almost  2  years  and.  as  the  present  Moscow 
Conference  shows  (April  1947),  the  prpblem 
of  reparations  to  be  paid  by  Germany  is  by 
no  means  solved. 

The  vicious  circle  seems  to  be  that  In  order 
to  pay  reparations  the  German  industry  has 
to  be  revived  and  thereby  its  war  potential 
wlU  have  to  be  reestablished.  Besides  the 
economic  chaos  of  Germany.  Its  lack  of  com- 
munication facilities,  transportation,  raw 
materials,  and  food  will  for  some  time  to  come 
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(a)  Their  production  does  not  call  for  facil- 
ities which  recreaU  the  German  war  poten- 
tial. 

It  may  be  agreed  that  research  In  general 
offers  to  a  nation  the  means  for  fighting  a 
war.  As  an  example,  the  rockets  V-1  and  V-a 
and  the  atom  bomb — just  to  mention  the 
most  dramatic  examples — will  be  cited.  But 
basic  research  will  go  on  Independently  of 
whether  the  Oermans  arc  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  It.  and  basic  rsssarcto  meeni  a 
world-wide  exchange  at  knbwledi*  between 
thoae  ingeaiil  In  it. 

Kven  If ,  as  In  the  present  moment,  military 
applications  of  the  results  of  such  research 
are  kept  a  secret  in  some  instances,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  on  the  point 
that  this  eecrscy  Is  a  temporary  expedient 
and  eaaaot  be  ptsesrrsd  for  any  length  of 
time. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  all  unlversitlea 
have,  alnce  the  Middle  Ages,  attracted  an  In- 
ternational body  of  research  students  and 
teachers  and  have  objected  most  vigorously 
to  any  attempt  of  censoring  this  work. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  last  analysis  every- 
thing has  a  potential  war  application— 
every  child  t>orn,  every  plant  that  grows,  edu- 
cation in  general — but  unless  one  is  willing 
to  accept  the  alternative  of  complete  ex- 
termination of  a  pecple  (the  one  chosen  by 
Hitler  with  regard  to  Jews)  one  has  to  limit 
oneself  to  the  obvious. 

Thta  mtant  'hat  it  would  not  at  thl^*  time 
be  adrtaaMe  tc>  give  to  the  German  research 
workers  an  applied  military  reeeareto  |HroJ« 
ect  like  the  atom  bomb,  guided  misrtlsa.  or ' 
rockets  (as  it  is  being  done  now  in  White 
Sands  where  imported  sclentlsu  are  at  work 
for  us ) .  but  to  let  them  work  on  basic  prob- 
lems which  are  fundamental  in  nature  and 
whoae  results  perhapa  arc  not  Immedlaiely 
lucrative. 
Just  to  give  a  few  examples: 

(a)  Cancer  research  Is  one  which  would. 
If  enough  talent  with  unlimited  funds  were 
applied  to  It.  finally  save  more  lives  than 
th'Me  destroyed  by  this  war. 

(b)  In    general,    medical    research — heart,! 
lung  diseases,  tuberculosis,  and  so  forth — la 
a  field  in  which  the  Germans  have  already 
shown  considerable  success. 

(c)  Basic  mathematical   ressarch.  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry.     These  are  unlimoj 
ited  fundamental  problems,  never  seriously 
attacked  for  want  of  money,  time,  and  man- 
power. 

Without  goliig  Into  more  details  at  this 
point  It  seenui  that  such  research  guided 
into  the  proper  channels  would  fulfill  the 
above  specification  not  to  contribute  to  a 
rearmament  of  Germany. 

(b)  Their  export  does  not  deprive  Ger- 
many of  her  minimimi  living  standard. 

The  proof  tl^at  this  condition  is  fulfilled* 
by  the  sbove  scheme  is  obvious. 

Let  us  assume  such  a  research  project 
would  occupy  a  few  thousand  people  even< 
tually.  Even  if  they  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely supported  by  the  rest  of  the  German 
community  their  percentage  consumption 
would  "be  almo6t  negligible. 

Unlike  an  *S[>ort  of  ooal.  grain,  steel,  cloth- 
ing or  consumers'  too<l*>  the  goods  exported 
In  the  form  of  test  reports  neither  calls  for 
any  strain  on  shipping  facilities  nor  does  a 
single  person  s-uffer  hardship  from  the  ex- 
port of  such  a  commodity. 

(c)  If  possible,  the  exported  goods  should 
be  of  stKh  a  nature  that  Germany  has  a  sur- 
plus of  them  aid  can  replenish  them. 

This  evidently  is  also  the  case  if  the  prod- 
uct is  research.     German  scientists  have  had ' 
and   still  have  a  reputation  of  being  out- 
standing in  their  fields. 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  national  eter-  i 
acter  which  was  once  defined  as  a  tendency 
to  be  systematic  without  a  sense  of  reality. 
This  attribute,   most  dangcrotts  In   politics,] 
is  a  great  asset  in  science,  which  is  a  struc- 
ture with  an  artificial  reality  of  Its  own. 
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Is  the  most  obvious  example),  there  Is  not 
only  a  strong  incentive  to  give  the  best  but 
a  very  strong  Incentive  to  succeed  over  all 
obstacles. 

Such  research  work  calls  not  only  for  brains 
but  also  for  laboratory  equipment — test  set- 
ups which  are  usually  outdated  as  soon  as 
ci<mpleted.  This  Lb  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  cost  of  research. 

Therefore,  such  a  laboratory  will  employ 
a  considerable  staff  of  craftsmen,  who  would 
build  individual  research  apparattis  In  lots 
of  one  (or  in  a  small  number,  if  a  laboratory 
of  the  Allies  would  want  to  obtain  such 
equipment) .  The  development  of  such  spec- 
ial equipment  is  usually  most  uneconomical, 
so  that  It  Is  in  general  avoided:  or  if  It  has 
to  be  obtained,  its  effect  on  the  research 
budget  is  catastrophic,  thus  limiting  its 
application. 

The  employment  of  such  talent  for  peace- 
ful purposes  with  the  greatest  ease  of  super- 
vision is  considered  as  one  of  the  major  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  scheme. 

(f)  Its  moral  Justification  Is  so  evident 
that  all  classes  of  Germans  will  not  only 
participate  but  also  endorse  the  effort  as  one 
possibility  to  compensate  a  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious feeling  of  respoiiBibillty  for  what 
has  happened. 

The  plan  has  not  only  economical  possi- 
bilities. 

A  great  number  of  the  German  scientists 
who  were  forced  by  the  Nazis  to  fall  in  line 
felt  deeply  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for 
the  suffering  which  resulted  from  her  for- 
eign and  domestic  acts  of  aggression. 

If.  by  participating  In  this  research  project, 
they  can  contribute  to  a  relief  of  these  suf- 
ferings (again  the  cancer  problem,  or  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  food ) .  they 
will  feel  that  they  are  doing  something  con- 
structive and  thereby  atone  for  their  feel- 
ings of  responsibility — if  not  guilt. 

To  cooperate — or  rather  to  be  permitted 
again  to  cooperate — In  that  international 
nonpolltlcal  catholic  group  of  scientists  will 
restore  their  personal  self-respect  and  make 
them  less  willing  to  lend  their  services  to 
any  underground  movements  which  are  like- 
ly to  develop  in  one  form  or  another. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  re- 
search projects  can  be  carried  on  in  many 
fields  with  relatively  small  means  and  that 
such  work  can  easily  be  carried  on  In  secrecy. 
By  giving  these  opportunities  of  rehabilita- 
tion it  can  be  expected  that  the  country's 
foremost  talent  will  be  attracted  and  will 
work  in  the  open  where  their  activities  are 
easily  checked 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. By  giving  liberal  scholarships  to 
Allied  and  American  students  to  participate 
in  such  work  two  additional  advantages  are 
gained : 

1.  First,  a  unique  training  of  our  own 
scientist  studenU — a  training  which  In- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  Europe  and  the  Euro- 
pean mind. 

2.  Second,  the  German  top  scientists  and 
technicians  will  learn  from  personal  experi- 
ence the  habits  and  the  democratic  ways  of 
the  western  nations.  This  experience  in  It- 
self will  be  most  beneficial  as  It  will  mean  a 
participation  in  a  practical  experiment  of 
democracy  free  from  political  prejudices. 

(g)  It  should  be  a  constructive  scheme 
which  will  combine  the  efforts  of  Germany 
with  those  of  the  world  and  thereby  give  her 
a  chance  to  reestablish  her  position  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

This  point  has  already  been  stressed.  By 
giving  the  Germans  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  applying  their  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  rather  tban  for  its  de- 
struction. It  will  contribute  eventually  to 
their  return  to  the  family  of  nations  and 
establish  new  International  links  on  the 
highest  possible  level. 

The  leaders  of  tomorrow — coming  out  of 
an  experimental  laboratory,  whose  fair  play 


and  ability  will  be  the  only  key  to  success — 
will  be  e.xpected  to  bring  to  their  tremendous 
task  of  rebuilding  Europe  a  new,  healthier 
approach  than  their  predecessors. 

The  experience  of  working  together  with 
an  international  group  of  students  cannot 
help  but  broaden  their  horizons. 

Thus  it  can  be  hoped  that  out  of  this  group 
will  be  recruited  some  of  the  men  whose  in- 
fluence could  change  the  attitude  of  a  mis- 
guided country. 

(h)  It  should  attract  those  intellectual 
leaders  who  In  generations  to  come  will  In- 
fluence the  thinking  and  then  the  destiny  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

This  point  ha^  also  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  other  specifications. 

To  make  the  idea  workable.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  research  foundation  provide  addi- 
tional labcN^tories  for  the  scientists  of  the 
United  Nations  who  will  rotate  In  presiding 
over  the  project  until  it  Is  decided  to  Invite 
in  turn  one  of  the  German  professors. 

This  would  not  only  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  Allied  professors  who  want  to  study 
particular  phases  of  science  for  which  funds 
are  rarely  available  but  also  establish  a  per- 
sonal exchange  of  Ideas  on  the  top  level, 
while  giving  a  living  example  of  democracy 
at  work  to  those  German  students  who  will 
be  admitted  to  participate  in  the  experiment. 
As  all  expenses  will  be  carried  on  repara- 
tions by  the  Germans,  no  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  result,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  selection  of  those  Germans  who  are 
to  participate  can  be  made  only  on  the  basis 
of  scientific  ability  and  capability  of  working 
constructively  in  a  group. 

It  will  t>e  easy  to  weed  out  those  who  in  any 
way  sabotage  or  delay  the  success  of,  the 
experiment. 

(1)  Last,  but  not  least,  the  products  should 
be  of  such  general  nature  that  they  are 
needed  equally  by  all  of  the  former  Allies. 
In  most  of  the  political  discussions  about 
reparations  there  was  a  natural  competition 
among  the  Allies  regarding  the  products  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Germans. 

For  Instance,  food  going  to  Russia  has 
forced  the  British  to  ship  their  own  food  tci 
western  Germany — a  strain  which  England 
can  hardly  stand  much  longer. 

The  results  of  basic  and  applied  research. 
are,  as  previously  stated,  noncompetitive. 
The  people  of  Rtissia  are  Just  as  much  Inter- 
ested in  combating  cancer,  venereal  dis- 
eases, or  tuberculosis  as  any  other  netlon  in 
the  world. 

Experiments  In  river  and  flood  control,  soil 
conservation,  agricultural  developments, 
mining,  basic  research  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, biology,  history,  even  in  the  arts — all 
these  things  are  of  common  mutual  value 
and  any  success  In  these  fields  will  benefit 
the  whole  world. 

If  one  only  watches  the  difficulty  with 
which  money  is  being  raised  in  the  battle  for 
cancer  control,  where  a  few  million  dollars 
are  already  a  terrific  program  only  a  few  In- 
stitutes can  afford,  one  wonders  what  could 
be  done  with  the  reparations  fund  of  a  few 
billion  dollars,  which  Germany  could  easily 
pay  In  this  field  without  exhausting  her  re- 
sources and  without  costing  a  cent  to  tho 
Allies. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  seems  to  be 
that  it  appears  to~^be  too  perfect.  Somewhere 
there  must  be  a  flaw  in  this  picture. 

But,  even  if  the  experiment  falls — and  It 
is  to  be  believed  that  Germany  has  the  great- 
est possible  interest  In  making  it  a  success — 
then  it  would  be  very  easy  to  dissolve  the 
laboratory. 

Again,  no  dislocation  of  an  important  in- 
dustry or  a  part  of  the  population  would  re- 
sult. The  equipment  could  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  universities  or  laboratories 
of  the  Allied  Nations. 

As  a  practical  suggestion  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  attach  such  a  research  center  to  one 


of  the  old  universities  like  Gdttingen  or 
Heidelberg,  whose  records,  backgroiuid,  and 
traditions  will  give  the  venture  not  only 
weight  but  at  the  same  time  link  the  past 
with  a  better  tomorrow. 
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Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Republican  News  for  July  1947: 

DEMOCRATIC         HEADQUARTTBS         PLANS         SMALL 
PtTRGE ONLY     126     MEMBERS    OF    CONCRES8 

Once  again  headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  announces  a  purge  of 
Congressmen  not  following  the  New  Deal- 
PAC  line.  In  this  purge,  20  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  108  Democratic  Representatives  are 
read  out  of  the  party,  and  doorbell  ringers 
are  told  to  visit  their  constituents. 

The  sentence  was  passed  on  the  Congress- 
men by  Gael  Sullivan,  Chicago  Kelly  prot^g* 
who  now  is  stand-in  for  Democratic  Chair- 
man Hannegan  in  the  role  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Sullivan  writes  in  the  current  Capitol  Com- 
ment, official  newsletter  of  the  party.  In  best 
PAC  copybook  style  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law  was  passed  by  the  reactionary  axis 
in  Congress. 

Sullivan  advises  Democrats  to  ring  door- 
bells and  get  out  the  vote  in  behalf  of  the 
axis  (Wallace-Hannegan)  which  opposed 
passage  of  the  law.  He  says  the  vote  on  the 
labor  law  sharpened  the  cleavage  between 
the  two  parties. 

In  such  a  cleavage,  the  20  Democratic  Sen- 
ators and  106  Representatives  could  no 
longer  be  considered  Democrats  because  they 
voted  for  the  law  and  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Furthermore,  Sullivan  is  quoted  by  the 
top-flight  Capitol  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Bert  Andrews,  as  say- 
ing that  every  word  in  the  article  had  been 
read  and  approved  by  Mr.  Truman. 

The  projected  Democratic  purge  is  reminis- 
cent of  and  thoroughly  consistent  with  ear- 
lier New  Deal  purges  over  the  court-packing 
plan  of  1938  and  the  Case  labor  bill  of  1946. 
A  successful  purge  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  would  eliminate  the  whole  con- 
gressional delegation  from  Arkansas,  and 
nearly  all  of  those  of  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

These  presumably  unhappy  wretches  in 
Sullivan'.s  Domesday  Book  for  the  1948  pri- 
mary are: 

Alabama:  Representatives  Botion,  Grant, 
Andrews,  Hobbs,  Rains,  Jarman,  Manasco, 
Jones,  and  Battle. 

Arkansas:  Senators  Fulbricht  and  Mc- 
Clellan;  Representatives  Gathinos,  Mills, 
TRIMBLE,  Cravens,  Hats,  Norrell,  and  Harris. 

California:  Representatives  Lea,  Encle, 
and  Elliott. 

Florida:  Senator  Holland;  Representatives 
Peterson,  Price,  Sikes,  Smathers,  Hendricks, 
and  Rogers. 

Georgia:  Senators  George  and  Russell: 
RepresenUtives  Preston,  Cox,  Pace,  Camp, 
Davis,  Vinson,  Wheeler,  Wood,  and  Brown. 

Kentucky:  RepresenUtives  Oregobt,  Chxlf, 
and  Chapman. 
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Representatives  HiBnr,  Boccs, 

Brocks.  Passman,  Labcade.  and 

8e)iatorB  ELLZNsn  and  0\-atTON. 

:  Senators  Ttdimcs  and  0'Cono«; 

ives  Meads.  Paixon,  and  Sassces. 

Representatives       Rankin, 

Vhittincton,  Abeenetht,  Coucn, 


Senator  Hatch:  Representa- 

NOCZ. 

Qarollna:   Senators  Hoey  and  Um- 
ntatives  Bonncx,  Kekr.  Basoxi*. 
DkjRHAM.  Clabk,  Dkank.  DoucmoN. 
.wiNKLS,  and  Resdzn. 

Representatives    Stiglsk.    Ax^ 
and  PiBxif . 
Carolina:  Senator  Matbank;  Repre- 
Rivns,  RiL^T,  Dobn.  Bbyson,  and 


Rep  rese 
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lOHNSON.     POACK,     LUCAS,     OOSSCTT. 
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ruHSB. 

Senators   Btbo  and    RosoiaoN; 
Bland,  Habot,  Oakt,  Dbxwbt« 
Vljcons.  Habbibow.  and  Smith. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 


RX)NEY. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 

Member  of  this  House,  re- 

of  party  affiliation,  is  happy  as 

of  the  other  body's  conflrma- 

he  nomination  of  our  dlstin- 

colleague.  Hon.  Lbo  F.  Raytisl. 

Urited  States  district  court  Judge 

qastern  district  of  New  York.     I 

I   express   the   sentiment   of 

Member  of  this  body  when  I  fay 

wish  him  a  long  and  happy 

:areer.    He  is  the  great  son  of 

ather  who  served  as  a  Justice 

ct)urt  of  special  sessions  of  the 

York  for  many  years  and  with 

distinction.    I  am  happy  to  say 

Congressman  Rayfiu's  father  is 

toqay  at  the  age  of  86  years  to 

e  the  thrill  of  his  son's  ascend- 

Pederal  bench, 
the  leave  granted  me.  I  include 
published  In  the  Brooklyn 
July  22,  1947.  the  day  before 
an  Rayfikl's  confirmation  on 
of  the  other  body.    It  accu- 
d)?scrlbes    what    the    people    of 
think  of  him.    We  all  wish 
m  his  new  career. 
editorial  follows: 


N<w 


the 


Godspeed 


O.  K.  VOa  BATFIBL  B  BIMPLB  JVWTKM 

Of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 

approving  the  nomination  of  Rep- 

Lbo  p.  Ratfibl  to  succeed  ths 

arovw  M.  MoBeowtta  on  the  Ped- 

ta  titfi  4HBtrtet  Is  food  news  to 

's  many  friends  and  supporters. 

1  Ukgle  and  all  those  who  really  know 

and  character  of  the  nominee, 

of  the  committee  which  vir- 


tually assures  favorable  action  on  the  flc 
of    the    Senate    Is   simple    Justice    too    lor 
delayed. 

Some  of  the  statements  by  opponents 
the  nomination,  which  was  made  by 
ident  Truman  at  the  recommendation  of 
local  Democratic  leader.  Borough  President 
Casbmore.  were  extremely  unfair.    Withou^ 
advancing   any   evidence   there    were    brc 
Intimations  of  Incompetence. 

Representative  RAvriEL's  record  was  thi 
answer  to  all  this,  and  It  was  noteworth] 
that   opp>osltlcin    by   the   State   bar   assocli 
tion   was   offset   by   warm   support    by   tt 
Brooklyn  and  Federal  bar  groups.     Also 
high  praise  by  such  leading  Jurists  as  Cof 
of    Appeals    Judge    Conway,    Appellate 
vision  Justice  Carswell,  and  Supreme 
Justice  Walsh  obviously  made  a  deep  li 
pression. 

In    addition    to    the    high   character 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Mr.  RArriKL  has.  1| 
our  opinion.  Just  the  Judicial  type  of  mlt 
to  make  him  a  fine,  sympathetic,  and  It 
partial  Judge. 


Modernize  Our  Presidential  Election — I] 
Election  of  the  President  in  tiie  Honsci 
Electors  Useless;  a  Separate  Vote  fi 
the  Vice  President;  a  Plurality  EU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or    CAIOrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKSu 
'Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  LEA.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  ot 
Jectionable  feature  of  our  present  met 
of  electing  the  President  is  that  whi< 
sometimes  leads  to  the  election  of 
President  In  the  House  of  Repre.sent 
tives.     In  case  no  candidate  for 
dent  secures  a  majority  of  votes  in  tt 
electoral  college,  the  election  is  thro\ 
into  the  House.    This  is  done  even  tliov 
one  of  the  candidates  might  have  a 
Jority  of  the  total  popular  votes  of 
Nation. 

Election  in  the  House  is  confined  to 
vote  among  the  three  highest  candidal 
as  voted  for  in  the  electoral  college. 

Under     the     twentieth     amendmet 
Congress  may  provide  for  the  case  of 
death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  wh( 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  ch( 
a  President,  when  the  choice  devolves  ui 
on  the  House.    The  same  Is  true  as 
the  election  m  the  case  of  a  candidi 
where  the  Senate  must  choose  a  VU 
President. 

At   an  election  In   the  HoOM,  eaci 
State  has  1  \ote  only.  reganDcfs  of  It 
population.    That  1  vote  Is  controlled 
the  majority  of  the  Representatives 
each  State  voting.    If  there  be  a  tie, 
State  has  no  vote. 

In  voting,  every  State  is  the  equal 
every    other    State.    One    State    wit 
300.000  peopk!  has  an  equal  voice  with 
Bute  with  10.000.000  population, 
method  of  electing  the  President  is  aboi 
as  Improvident  as  any  that  could  now 
conceived  of  for  such  purpoae. 

In  order  to  elect  it  is  neeetutry  that 
candidate  reci;ive  a  majority  of  the  vot 
of  aU  the  Stotes  parUcipatlng. 

Congress  has  M  Members  as  a 
representation  In  the  House  of  25  8tat< 
a  majority  of  all  the  States.    It  is  poa 
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through  the  action 
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Warded  as  a  political 
ike  of  the  country, 
)te  and  thereby  per- 
)f  Jefferson. 

was  thrown  in  the 
^ompanied  by  much 
of  scandal.    The 
|arou.sed  and  finally 
IS  instead  of  Jack- 
ko  be  the  choice  of 
[was  much   resent- 
fas,  In  the  following 
^rs  who  voted  to  seat 
for  that  reason, 
lought  those  Mem- 
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In  each  of  these  controversies  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  President,  public  turmoil 
and  great  bitterness  developed.  Even 
Jefferson  is  quoted  as  having  said  in  1800 
that  the  people  would  arm,  if  necessary, 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  President 
they  had  intended  to  elect  should  be 
installed. 

The  conflict  of  1824  was  one  of  the 
notable  ones  of  our  history  in  peacetime. 

The  contest  of  1876  was  likewise  a 
bitter  one  that  greatly  disturbed  the 
country. 

One  primary  weakness  of  the  situation 
Is  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  who  shall 
be  President  of  this  Nation. 

We  had  a  long  experience  in  selecting 
Senators  by  the  State  legislatures,  where 
the  power  of  making  such  selection  was 
left^to  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

In  some  instances,  even  one  man  or  a 
small  number  of  men  had  the  power  to 
elect  or  defeat.  That  developed  trades 
and  scandalous  reports. 

A  history  more  current  with  the  time 
of  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  legis- 
latures stated  reasons  for  the  change  of 
the  system,  which  provided  for  their  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote  as  follows: 

There  were  several  objections  to  It  which 
grew  stronger  as  time  went  on.  (1)  Dead- 
locks were  frequent,  and  sometimes  were  not 
broken,  so  that  a  State  went  unrepresented, 
or  partially  represented.  (2)  It  was  much- 
easler  to  corrupt  a  legislature  than  a  whole 
body  of  electors,  and  elections  were  fre- 
quently purchased.  (3)  A  type  of  men  could 
command  a  majority  In  the  legislature  who 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  electors. 

ELECTORS   USELESS 

A  casual  understanding  of  our  electoral 
college  system  will  make  it  plain  that 
the  Presidential  elector  is  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance in  our  system  of  electing  the 
President.  The  electors  were  designed 
to  select  a  President  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion for  the  Nation.  Through  the 
practice  of  electing  electors  pledged  to 
particular  candidates,  the  electors  were 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  discre- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  the  elector  has  had 
no  function  to  perform  so  far  as  exer- 
cising his  discretion  is  concerned;  he 
has  served  merely  as  a  mechanical  device 
for  registering  votes  cast  for  candidates 
selected  by  others. 

A  little  over  100  years  ago  and  for 
many  years.  Thomas  Benton  was  the  out- 
standing advocate  of  the  modification  of 
our  system  of  electing  the  President. 
Thomas  Benton  said: 

From  the  beginning  these  electors  have 
been  useless  and  an  Inconvenient  interven- 
tion between  the  people  and  the  object  of 
their  choice:  and.  In  time,  may  become  dan- 
gerous: and,  being  useless,  Inconvenient,  and 
subject  to  abuse  and  danger;  having  wholly 
(ailed  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  Instituted  (and  for  which  ■  purpose  no 
one  would  now  contend),  it  becomes  a  just 
conclusion  that  the  institution  should  be 
abolished  and  the  election  committed  to  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

If  we  had  no  higher  or  more  imixirtant 
purposes  than  simply  to  improve  the 
mechanics  of  electing  the  President,  we 
would  do  well  to  abolish  the  Presidential 
elector,  let  the  people  vote  directly  for 
President,  and  give  the  whole  State  elec- 


toral vote  to  the  plurality  candidate  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice.  How- 
ever, if  we  put  such  a  scheme  in  opera- 
tion, the  absurdity  of  giving  the  total 
electoral  vote  of  the  State  to  one  candi- 
date without  crediting  his  opponents  with 
their  share  of  the  votes  would  be  so  ab- 
surd that  it  would  meet  forthright  re- 
jection by  a  public  that  would  not  approve 
or  tolerate  such  unfairness.  Our  present 
method  is  just  as  absurd,  but  its  indi- 
rect methods  seem  to  have  the  effect  of 
concealing  its  absurdities  from  general 
recognition. 

The  Presidential  elector  performs  not 
only  a  useless  function  in  the  election, 
but  under  some  circumstances  he  is  a 
hazard  to  the  success  of  the  election.  The 
man  chosen  as  an  elector  may  die  at  an 
inopportune  time;  he  may  be  disquali- 
fied; he  may  become  insane;  he  may  be 
slain;  he  may  betray  his  trust;  he  may  be 
unable  to  attend  on  the  day  assigned  by 
the  Constitution  for  his  vote,  or  for  other 
reasons  fail  to  vote.  And  so,  in  a  close 
contest,  where  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent may  be  determined  possibly  by  the 
vote  of  one  man  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary majority,  if  something  defeats  that 
one  man's  vote,  the  election  by  the  elec- 
toral college  is  defeated.  That  uncer- 
tainty, that  element  of  human  frailty,  is 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  present  consti- 
tutional requirement. 

A    SEPARATE    VOTE    FOR    VICE    PRESIDENT 

-  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  by  a  separate 
vote  of  the  electors.  That  practice  is  fol- 
lowed now. 

Under  the  present  practice  the  right  to 
vote  separately  for  Vice  President  cannot 
be  effectively  exercised  by  the  voter,  be- 
cause in  so  many  States  he  does  not  have 
that  chance. 

Normally,  the  Vice  President  will  be 
elected  together  with  the  Presidential 
candidate  on  the  same  ticket.  However, 
there  may  well  be  instances  in  which  dis- 
criminating voters  may  see  fit  to  vote  for 
the  President  from  one  party  and  the 
Vice  President  from  another.  That  is  a 
problem  for  the  voter.  No  constitutional 
provision  would  be  warranted  which 
would  deny  the  voters  the  privilege  of  dis- 
criminating between  candidates  for  Vice 
President,  as  well  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. 

The  fact  that  the  people  would  have  a 
more  effective  means  of  expressing  their 
judgment  would  probably  contribute  to 
more  care  in  the  selection  of  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates.  In  any  event,  It  is 
not  for  the  Constitution  to  deny  the  vot- 
ers of  the  country  a  separate  vote. 

A  PLXTRALTTT  ELECTS 

The  general  system  of  election  in  our 
country  Is.  of  course,  by  plurality  vote. 
That  means  that  in  the  final  count  the 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  vote  is 
elected. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Presidents  are 
elected  only  by  a  majority  vote  in  the 
electoral  college,  even  though  the  candi- 
date did  not  receive  a  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Nation. 

While  the  majority  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors  is  required  to  elect,  the 
electors  themselves  are  elected  by  plu- 
ralities. The  result  has  been  that  while 
a  majority  vote  in  the  electoral  college 
Is  necessary  to  elect,  a  large  percentage 


of  our  Presidents  failed  to  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  tlie  popular  vote  of  the  country. 
So,  in  effect  the  President  is  now  elected 
by  a  plurality.  Of  the  31  elections  for 
President  from  1824  to  1944.  inclusive, 
13  of  the  elected  men  were  minority  can* 
didates  as  measured  by  the  total  vote  of 
the  Nation. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860.  Cleve- 
land in  1892.  and  Wilson  in  1912,  were 
notable  cases  of  the  election  of  minority 
candidates. 

As  amply  demonstrated  in  otu-  history, 
the  electoral  votes  do  not  closely  run 
parallel  with  the  popular  vote  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  fortunate  that, 
while  a  majority  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors was  required  to  elect,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  elected  candidate  be 
supported  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  In  the  three  cases 
mentioned  above,  there  were  three  or 
more  candidates  in  the  field  with  whom 
the  electoral  votes  were  divided.  Under 
which  circumstances,  the  fact  that  a  plu- 
rality candidate  won  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  develop  any  practical  plan  of  electing 
the  President  other  than  on  a  plurality 
basis. 

In  14  elections,  electoral  votes  have 
been  shared  by  3  or  more  candidates. 
The  popular  votes  are  usually  shared 
by  three  or  more  candidates.  A  require- 
ment that  the  President  be  actually 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  Nation  would  be  a  difBcult  hin- 
drance to  the  election  under  any  plan. 
Such  a  scheme  would  require  run-off 
elections  and  the  compulsory  elimination 
of  some  of  the  candidates,  with  all  the 
confusion,  delay  and  expense  that  a  run- 
off election  would  involve. 

This  proposal  meets  that  situation 
squarely  by  providing  that  the  candidate 
having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes  shall  be  elected. 


Hon.  Leo  F.  Rayfiel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  Join 
with  the  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  colleague  the  Honor- 
able Leo  F.  Rayfiel,  Democrat,  of  Brook- 
lyn, representing  the  Fourteenth  District 
of  New  York,  to  the  Federal  bench  of  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York. 

When  men  come  to  Congress  they 
either  grow  or  swell.  In  this  particular 
instance  Congressman  Leo  Rayfiel  has 
grown  to  the  stature  of  a  Federal  Judge. 

His  experience  as  a  legislator  in  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Seventy-ninth  and 
Eightieth  Congresses,  as  well  as  his  legal 
experience  before  the  bar  of  the  State 
of  New  York  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  since  1918,  befits  him  well  for 
his  present  appointment.  In  the  little 
over  1  year  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
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mACOWEN.    Bdr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
H.  R.  2953.  the  Federal  aid  for 

bill  without  Federal  control,  in 
April  3.  1947.     In  order  that 
-s  of  the  House  may  have  the 
to  become  familiar  with  the 
profcfisions  of  the  bill.  I  am  insert- 
fallowing  statement  under  leave 
my  remarks: 

BT     TMX     HOMOBABLZ     EDWAU)     O. 

,  CHAOutAN.  HooiB  avBCOMitnm 
OF  THs  CoMUxma  on  Educa- 

LaBOC.  CoNCXSNTKa  THX  PbOVISIOMS 

3953 

of  H.  R.  2953.  a  public  welfare 

to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 

fitnds  to  help  the  States  and  Terrl- 

a  minimum  program  of  educa- 

publlc  schools  of  the  Nation.    It 

,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

•250.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 

Juhe  3.  1949.  and  thereafter  $300,000.- 

lum.     Beginning  with  the  lower 

stepping   up   over   a   three   year 

the  maximum  amount  allows  the 

to  which  to  adjust  their  programs 

1  so  as  to  make  the  most  effective 

Federal  ftmds. 


pui  xjse 


flnaace 

ChB 

SIOO.I 

IMS. 


I ITATX  CONTaOL  CUAaAMTBD 

safeguards  the  controls  over  edu- 

p^ley  now  exerelMd  by  the  States. 

to  a  number  of  ways. 

Is  no  transfer  of  sxtsting  State 

to  the  Federal  OoTernment.    Bse- 

to  ssctlon  a  proTldss  that  "Mo 

agancy,  oAoer.  or  smpioyee  of 

States  shall  eserdaa  any  dlrecUon. 

.  or  control  over,  or  prsscrlbs  any 

with  respect  to  any  school,  or 

educational  Institution  or  ageney 

to     •     •     *     ths   admtotstra- 

paraonnel.    the    instruction,    the 

Instruction,  or  the  materials  of 

'     Third,  ths  bill  prohibiu  any 

or  ofOcer  from  entering  toto 

or  imposing  any  term  or  coa- 

latlon  to  grants  made  to  any  State. 

bill  specifically  provides  that  no 

bs  required  to  alter  any  provl- 

StaSa  ocmstltutlon  "psersqutalte 

ihsftri    the    benefits   o<    this 

can  be  no  Federal  toterferenoe 

sefrteauoQ  poUdea  and  pfacUcce  Us 


any  Bute  where  separate  sebooi  systems 
niatotained  for  separau  racial  groupe  un4 
constituuooal.  or  for  that  matter  sUtutory» 
authority. 

Thus  the  enaetraent  of  R.  R.  3Ma  will  not 
disturb  eslsting  edwaaltonal  eontrols   nc 
lodged  In  the  Sutsa  aMl  fef  tiM  Mates  in 
loealitisa.   la  these  iwpsots  the  bill  ec 
to  the  heel  featurea  of  the  more  than 
^deral-ald-to-edueaUon    bills    which 
Congrees  has  sniicted  since  itoa. 

AFPorrtoMMtirr  or  rvnoe  to  the  sTAtn 
The  funds  ap()oruonc<l  under  the  set 
the  Statee  are  detemiloed  by  an  object 
formula  which  Is  not  subject  to  manipulat 
or  the  exsrclia  Mt  dlsrretiunary  authority  by^ 
any  Federal  afsney  or  oficer. 

The  formula  alloU  funds  to  direct  pro| 
tlon  to  the  need  of  the  State  (as  met 
by  the  number  of  children  to  be  educat 
In  todlrect  proportion  to  the  relative  at 
of  the  State  to  llnanee  lu  schools  (as 
ivs4  by  average  state-income  paymen'^  fe 
a  speetSed  a-year  period),  and  in  direct  pre 
portion  to  Stat>)  effort  to  finance  pubL 
schools  (as  meai.iu'ed  by  the  percent«b'«> 
State-Income  payments  devoted  to  tha'  ;  ur^ 
pose).  If  States  make  lees  than  average  na« 
tlonal  effort  their  Federal  funds  are  propor< 
tlonately  reduced  Thus  the  States  d« 
mine  for  themselves  whether  they  are  to 
celve  the  highest  amount,  or  less  than  tb4 
highest  amoiint.  of  Federal  aid  for  which  the] 
are  eligible  to  qualify  under  the  act. 

MINIM UM  SCHOOL  PaOOBAM  FOB  TUS  NATIOM 

The  ftmds  are  so  distributed  as  to  gus 
tee.  In  conjunction  with  State  and  Ic 
school  revenues,  a  minimum-school  progri 
average  not  less  than  $40  per  pupil  In  avers 
dally  attendance  each  year  in  every  schc 
district  in  the  Nation.  Reduced  to  its 
plest  terms,  the  computation  of  Federal  al4l 
for  each  State  under  the  act  Is  made  to  ths 
following  manner: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  foundation  progrnm 
computed  by  multiplying  »40  by  the  ni 
ber  of  children.  5  to  17  years  old.  Incliisl: 
to  the  State. 

2.  State  income  payments,  averaged  fo 
a  5- year  period,  are  then  multiplied  by  l.| 
percent  (1.1  percent  Is  used  because  for 
recent  year  approxlmatly  1.1  percent  of 
tlonal  Income  payments  would  have 
required  to  finance  the  ^40  program  on 
Nation-wide  basis.  For  that  reason  the  per« 
centage  ratio  of  1.1  was  accepted  as  th4 
"standard  effort"  which  every  State  woul<l 
be  expected  to  make  to  helping  to  flnanc 
the  minimum  education  program.) 

3.  If  (2)   U  greater  than  (1)   the  SUte 
then   eligible  to  receive  not   more  than 
per  child  of  school  age.     If   (1)    Is  grei 
than   (2).  the  State  is  then  eligible  to 
celve  the  difference  in  Federal  aid.  provt 
however,  that  to  no  event  would  the 
receive  lees  than  IS  multiplied  by  the  nt 
ber  of  children .  5  to  17  years  old.  toclvtsti 
to  the  State. 

The  formula  employs  child  population  an< 
State  Income  payments  data  established  bj 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Census  population  figures  are  used  Inst 
of    average    dally    attendance    because    <j 
methods  of  computing  average  dally  att 
ance  vary  greatly  among  the  States.  (2) 
t«se    of    Federally    derived    data    places 
SSates  on  the  same  uniform  basis.  (S)  sv 
date    are    eetabllahcd    by    a    dlalnts 
agency,  and  (4)    the  use  of  census  data 
allotting  funds  oSere  a  larger  asauranc«>  thi 
the  States  will  bs  in  poaition  to  provu  ■   tl 
Instruction  nsossaary  to  educate  all  chudr« 
of  school  ace. 

Table  1  shows  the  amounts  of  Federal 
the  States  and  TsrrlSertaB  would  have 
celvcd  for  a  reeant  year  tmder  the   provi 
■tons  a  H.  R.  SMS. 

For  the  particular  year  for  which  the 
puution  was  made,  IS  SUtea  would  liai 
re«elv«d  aMt  to  syrsse  ol  the  minimum 
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SCHOOLS  TO  atMErrr  umdis  tks  act 

H.  R.  2958  Is  a  public  elementary  and  a 
public  secondary  school  bill-  Section  0  (a) 
provides  that  the  funds  suthorlasd  under 
the  set  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  to 
local  school  distrlcu  or  other  public  educa- 
tion agencies,  for  all  types  of  current  es- 
pendliures  (excluding  Interest,  debt  service, 
and  cnpttsLoutlsy). 

Section  0  (b)  statee  that  the  definition 
of  a  public  school  Is  a  StaU  function  and 
shall  remain  a  State  responsibility.  In  some 
Ststes  public  funds  are  expended  by  public 
agencies  under  public  control  for  the  trans- 
portation of  nonpublic  school  children 
Some  States  spend  their  own  money  for  text- 
books for  the  same  children.  Section  6  (b) 
authorises  the  States  to  use  Federal  funds 
avsllable  under  H.  R.  2958  in  the  same  way 
they  use  their  own  State  and  local  school 
revenues,  provided,  however,  that  the  ratio 
of  Federal  funds  used  for  nonpublic  school 
pupils  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  State 
and  local  funds  so  expended.  The  support  of 
this  provision  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  State  con- 
trol of  educational  policy. 

EIGHT  or  APPEAL 

In  the  event  a  question  arises  at  any  time 
In  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  the  State  educational  agency  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  United  SUtee  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  from  him  to  a  United 
States  district  court,  which  "court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  as  to  both  fact  and  law." 

SEPAaXBILITT 

In  the  event  any  part  of  the  act  should 
be  held  Invalid,  other  parts  of  the  act  will 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Table    I. — Estimates   of   Federal    aid   under 
McCowen  hill  (H.  R.  2953) .  Aprxl  1947 


States 


(1) 

(» 

Continental  U.S. 

>  $141  .<>!«.«(» 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkanmr 

13,330.000 
l.S2,000 
S^SJ^OOS 

California 

Colorado 

("oimeclicut 

l)<I:iwjrc 

DUtrict    of    Co- 
lumbia  

Florida........... 

Coorifia.. _....... 

Idaho............ 

Illinois.... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Estimated  peymenls  to  Statpsunrtcr 
McK'owen  billafterapplicatinnsor 
2.5  per(vnt  elTort  to  the  e<4iiAliza- 
tion  funds  (calculations  bn^-d  on 
1944  data) 


Rqualixatioo 

(Mnand  I.l 

ptT(fnt) 


(A14.nM) 

10,  fiM.  »IU 
£64.000 


MalBS 

Msolsad 

Mssnetiasetts.. 
MMUcsa. 


lIMssippL. 

mEwuT... 


NebTMka. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jorwy 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  I>akota... 

Ohio 

OWabooia. 


Fsansylvania. 
Rbods  Island. 


12.0BS,000 

7.  US.  000 

(174.000) 


(54M.a00) 
12,73&,«W 


Noneqoali- 
■ation  (t3 
paympnt.t) 

(3) 


$&.S44fi,000 


4,3S«.aOD 
TV>.OM 

i.ozt.aoo 

171.000 

433,000 
1.386^000 


Total 

W 

$197.0^2,000 


4.siiono 

2,187,001) 
1,503,000 
1.116;  000 


SM.O0O 
1.281.000 
2.499.000 
3,588,000 
1,668.000 


(467,000) 


(126,000) 
"2,824,066 

'is,' 766."  666' 

1,  213. 000 


7.210,000 


2.3S3.000 

327.000 

8M.000 

81.000 

304,000 

2,145,000 

'7,'»6,666 


4.2H00O 


675,000 

«k24S;0B0 

482^000 


13.330.000 
1.232.000 
S.  215. 000 

4.3.S«.000 

7:15.  nnn 

1.023.0011 
171,000 

432,000 

io,r,<'>4.(iiiii 

5»>4,  UOO 
4.512.(100 
2.  IM7.(i»(t 
1,503.000 
1,116,000 
12, 095. 000 
7.950,000 

564.000 

1.  Ml.  000 

2.  4M.  000 

3.  5KK,  Olio 

1.  GM,  OIKI 
12.  7;{5. 000 

2.  2.^,  000 
327.000 
810.000 

81,000 

394.000 

2,145,000 

2, 824. 000 

7.206.000 

18, 766. 000 

1,213.000 

4,2M,000 

7,  210. 000 

675.000 

6,246.000 

432  000 


<  The  total  of  column  2  does  not  include  the  amounts 
in  psrentho«-!i.  Thow  narpntht^Ucal  seMuats  are  equali- 
7.ation  <inm.«  which  are  W<  than  $3  pet  child  frusranteed 
paymenu  shown  in  oolumo  3. 


Taslb  l.—Estimatei  of  Federal  aid  under 
McCowen  }>iU  (H.  R.  t»5S),  April  1947— 
Continued 


sutsi 

Ktllmsted  psymenm  to  Htstesundar 
Mcfowcn  blllnftorappllcatlnniiof 
2. A  percent  ciTort  to  the  equsllta' 
tlon  funds  (oaloulallon*  baavd  on 
1944  daU) 

(1) 

Rqusllution 

(140  and  I.l 

perosat) 

(» 

NonMiimli- 

Mtlon  (t> 

imymenli) 

(S)    ■ 

ToUl 
(4) 

South  rsroUna... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tonneaaee 

TfXM 

llah 

Vrrmont 

Virginia 

Wa,*hiiipton 

West  VirKinia 

Wisconsin 

;i(i,(M,ooo 

1,080,000 
9,  ,'..W.  000 
10.  .%47,  (KXI 
1.022.(100 
(211.  OIK)) 
8.714.000 

'"8,234.666" 

■$225,066' 
1,002,666 

*"i,"mo.o6o 

168,000 

tio.  686.  nnn 

1,080.000 
9,  .'>.Vi,  000 
10,  .M7,  (KXI 
i.((22,(K)0 
22.'>,  000 
3.714,000 
1,0»2,000 
8,  ZM.  000 
1, 980, 0(MI 

Wvominc        

168.000 

Sotiroe:  National    Ediicatioo    Associatkw,    Research 
Divinioa. 


How  To  Recofimc  the  Un-American  In- 
dividual and  His  Un-American  Actirities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  tol- 
lowing  article  which  I  have  prepared  on 
request  of  the  magazine  the  Republican, 
and  which  appears  in  their  current 
issue: 

How  To   Recocnizi:   the  Un-Amektcan   In- 
dividual AND  His  Un-American  Activities 

(By  J.  PARNELL  Thomas,  chairman.  House  of 
Representatives  Conunittee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities) 

If  every  American  citizen  were  congenitally 
equipped  with  the  ability  to  recognize  sub- 
versive activities,  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
probably  would  never  have  been  born.  This 
article  would  never  need  to  be  written. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority 
■iti  our  population  is  fundamentally  loyal  to 
the  Americaui  democratic  way  of  life.  Their 
scorn  of  any  subversive  minority  would 
normally  cause  such  elements  to  wither 
away  or  at  least  to  render  them  Ineffective. 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  American 
citizens  are  not  born  with  the  power  to  see 
through  subversive  efforts.  The  peaceful 
history  of  our  country's  development  and  the 
geography  of  our  covmtry  have  offered  them 
little  backgroimd  In  International  political 
Intrigue — such  a  common  denominator  In 
the  history  of  foreign  countries.  Further- 
more, the  un-American  has  bent  every  effort 
to  keep  the  wool  over  their  eyes. 

Recognizing  the  natural  American  antip- 
athy to  schemes  which  aim  to  supplant  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  and  de- 
mocracy with  a  Commvmlst  or  Fascist  col- 
lectivism that  can  spell  only  slavery  for  its 
participants,  subversive  elements  cloak  their 
aims  and  activities  in  devious  disguises  with 
the  hope  of  achieving  a  policy  of  noninterfer- 
ence if  not  actual  support  from  loyal  citizens. 
The  success  of  this  Trojan  horse  strategy 
is  shocking. 

For  example,  the  Communists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  worming  their  way  into  the  con- 


trol of  many  labor  unions  and  liberal  groupe 
In  America.  In  this  way  they  ars  abls  to 
exert  a  far  more  powerful  Influence  than 
ttielr  true  numbers  merit. 

Another  field  Into  which  the  Communists 
are  attempting  to  Inflltrste  Is  ths  movie  in- 
dustry. The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Aotlvttlss  is  now  m  the  midst  of  an 
liivsetlgatlon  of  subversive  work  in  that  In- 
dustry. 

One  of  ths  major  aims  of  the  House  oom- 
nilttee  is  the  tearing  away  of  all  dlsfulsaa 
DOW  protecting  Individuals  and  organisations 
working  against  the  true  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  By  means  of  Investigation, 
public  hearings,  and  printed  reports,  it  tries 
to  show  the  American  public  and  Congress 
Just  Where  Its  traitorous  elements  lie. 

The  Individual  cltlsen  can  also  learn  to 
recognise  these  elements.  I  will  suggest  two 
formulas,  one  for  revealing  the  Communists 
on  the  extreme  left  and  another  for  re- 
vealing Fascists  on  the  extreme  right. 

Both,  In  spite  of  their  vociferous  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  champion  totalitarian 
systems  which  void  the  basic  American  demo- 
cratic concept  of  individual  rights.  Their 
lose  of  the  "hate"  formula,  centered  around 
classes  in  the  case  of  the  Communist  and 
around  race  and  religion  In  the  case  of  the 
Fascist,  is  utterly  Inccmipatible  with  the 
democratic  Ideal  of  tolerance.  Basic  kinship 
of  these  two  enemies  of  democracy  Is  strik- 
ingly revealed  by  the  ease  with  which  Com- 
munists and  Fascists  have  changed  sides  In 
Germany  and  Italy. 

The  first  formula  is  designed  to  fit  either 
the  un-American  individual  who  holds  actual 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  c»  the 
fellow-traveler  who.  while  not  a  party  mem- 
ber, unwaveringly  supports  Communist  poli- 
cies. The  latter  is  often  more  dangerous  be- 
cause he  can  more  easily  masquerade  as  a 
loyal  American. 

COMMUNIST    FOSMtTLA 

1.  Membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 

This  committee's  voltuninous  files  contain 
proof  of  party  affiliations  of  many  individuals. 
Many  hide  their  affiliation,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carl  Aldo  Marzani,  whose  deceit 
enabled  him  to  work  in  the  highly  secret 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  during  the  last 
war.  In  cases  where  membership  is  not  ad- 
mitted, one  can  infer  the  same  If  the  Indi- 
vidual pays  dues  to  the  party,  solicits  mem- 
bership, holds  office  In  the  party  or  on  one 
of  its  official  publications,  runs  for  political 
office  on  the  party  ticket  or  attends  closed 
party  meetings. 

a.  Services  rendered  to  Communist  Party. 

An  Individual  who  is  un-American  will  also 
frequently  reveal  himself  by  making  financial 
contributions  to  the  Ckir&munist  Party  or  its 
publications.  Other  services  which  may  in- 
dicate a  party  liner  include  signing  election 
petitions  for  party  political  candidates,  regis- 
tering as  a  Communist  voter,  speaking  or  en- 
tertaining at  Communist  functlcms,  and  writ- 
ing for  (X>mmunlst  publications. 

3.  Attendance  at  Communist  Party  meet- 
ings, rallies,  and  other  functions. 

4.  Defense  of  the  party  or  Individual  Com- 
mimists. 

Signing  petitions  defending  the  ballot 
rights  of  the  Communist  Party  may  be  an 
indication  of  un-American  S3rmpathles,  as 
may  the  signing  of  petitions  or  support  of 
special  committees  defending  individual 
Communists.  Party  members  organized 
committees  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Earl 
Browder,  former  general  secretary  of  the 
party  who  was  Imprisoned  for  passport  fraud, 
and  to  oppose  the  threatened  deportation  of 
Communist  Harry  Bridges.  A  committee  Is 
already  organized  In  behalf  of  Oerhart  Eis- 
ler.  Communist  International  agent  who  was 
recently  convicted  of  contempt  of  Congress. 
Such  activity  Is  significant,  especially  when 
It  Is  foimd  In  conjunction  with  other  types 
of  Communist  support. 
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opposition  to  Antsrlcan  for- 
that  conflicts  with  Russian  In- 


dem<  cracy" 


for 


Communist  pays  blind  allegiance  to 
Union  which,  in  his  eyes,  can  do 
Before  1936.  he  noisily  preached 
and  condemned  all  governments 
Russia.     After  1933.  however,  he 
need  for  American -Soviet  friend- 
began    cultivating    liberals    in    a 
front"      movement.     He     backed 
Delano  Roosevelt,  urged  national 
efforts,  snd  spoke  In  glowing  terms 
All  this  was  the  result  of 
sudden  fesr  of  Germany  and   her 
other  foreign  allies, 
startling  coalition  with  Hitler  In 
found    American    Communists 
an  about  face.     Without  apology 
Communist  became  Isolation- 
Roosevelt,   and    protested   na- 
cnse    efforts.     When    Russia    be- 
Amerlcan  ally  In  war  against  Hitler 
the  Communist  once  more  turned 
waving  patriot,  demanding  all- 
to  vrln  the  war. 
the  American  Communist  has  re- 
much  to  his  stand  during  the 
tier  pact.     The  Oreek-Turklsh  aid 
and  other  foreign  policy  moves  con- 
rith   Russian   Interests  are  bitterly 
Soviet  expaiulontsm  on  the  other 
never  subject   to   criticism   which 
another  point  In  the  Communist 


u  > 


Unvaverlng     defense     of    .the     Soviet 

orelgn  policy. 
Ridicule  of  claims  tliat  communism  Is 


Cpmmunlst  tries  to  silence  his  op- 
by  ridiculing  them  as  Red-baiters 
He    Insists    his   party   stands 
leace.  democracy,  unions,  and  other 
:atch-words  and  be  denounces  any 
to  expose  his  subsersive  work  as  an 
civil  Ut>ertles  or  trade  unions, 
canning  of  the  Communist  is  well  U- 
by  the  case  of  Cart  Aldo  Marzanl. 
as  •  party  educational  director 
rork  In  the  early  1940's  under  the 
pseudon:  m  of  Tony  Whales.     He  obtained 
employnent  In  1942  wltH  ths  Offlcs  of  Oo- 


Fas  lists. 


OIL 


wof  cad 


ordlnator    of    Information    in    Washtngt 
D.  C.  after  an  unbluahlng  denial  to  Pec 
authorities  of  sny  affiliation  with  the 
munlsts.    During  the  war.  he  worked  In 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  where  he  had 
cess  to  top  military  secrets,  and  a  little  lat 
he  was  in  the  SUta  Department  from  whl 
he  was  finally  discharged  In  December  If 
He   was  convicted   of   misrepresentation 
May  23,  1947.  after  a  court  trial  at  whU 
police     undercover     agents     described     hi 
Communist  party  work. 

Marzanl  had  provided  a  cUie  to  his  synaJ 
pathles  In  other  ways,  however.    He  had  clr^ 
culatsd    petitions    which    would    place   Xar 
Browder,    (ormer    general    secretary    o(    tl 
American  Communist  party,  on  New  York^ 
1940  election   ballot,   and   he  had   att« 
rallies  (or  Browder.    Marsani  was  a  memi 
o(  the  Communist-controlled  American 
bor  Party  of  New  York  and  of  the  Commf 
nist-domlnated  International  Workers  '' 
His  wife  was  listed  as  a  Communist 
member. 

Fascism  can  never  be  disregarded.  In  spll 
of  the  recent  costly  mllitsry  defeat  of  two 
Its  most  notorious  purveyors — Hitler,  in 
many,  and  Mussolini.  In  Italy. 

A   type   of   slander   being   directed   at 
Hou^  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvlt 
la  characterised  by  recent  press  statem«n| 
that  we  see  no  Fascist  menace  in  Amcrlc 
This  Is  as  fantastic  as  the  claim  that 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Actl\ 
ties  cited  Shirley  Temple  as  a  Communl 
Actually,  on  June  12.  this  committee    m 
recommendatl'-n    o<    its    subcommir. 
fascism,  voted  to  embark  on  an  all-lnciuali 
program  of  investigations  and  hearings 
this  subversive  field. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  highly 
foreign-inspired  Fascist  movement  seen 
this    country     was    the    German-America 
Bund,  which  worked  hand  in  glove  with 
ler  to  prepare  for  Der  Tag— the  day  e 
American  democracy   would   be  overthrc 
In  favor  of  a  Fascist  dictatorship. 

Testimony  before  the  Special  CommItt 
on  Un-Amerlcsn  Activities  showed  that  tl 
organlaatloD  could  muster  6.000  unlfor 
storm  troopers  from  within  its  ranks 
that  It  was  funnaUag  Into  America 
quantlUss  of  propaganda  direct  from 
German  Ministry  of  Propeganda  and  Enll 
enment. 

The  House  committee  has  called  before 
such   pro-Fascists  as  Fritz  Kuhn.  le.ider 
the   Bund.   WUllaai   Dudley   Pelley. 
Deatherage.  and  Oerald  L.  K.  flBdUi. 
studies  were  made  of  many  feidlTtttaal  nat 
American  Fasclsu.     Committee  flies,  by  tl 
way.  were  consulted  at  great  length  by 
Department  of  Justice  when  that  agency  pr 
pared  Its  mass  sedition  esse.    The  commItt 
plans  to  hold  hearings  on  other  pro- Fa 
Individuals  and  organisations  as  soon  as 
vestlgatkins  now  under  way  are  ooinpleted. 

Thus  far.  there  are  no  Indications  that  Ic 
Fascist  efforts  since  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
MuasoUnl  are  part  of  any  single,  highly 
ganlaed  movement  directed  from  sn  Interr 
tlonal  center  as  In  the  ease  of  communl 
But  while  communism  for  this  reason  rei 
the  greater  menace,  we  cannot  belittle 
dangers  of  American  fascism. 

Fascism  or   miziam   Is  characterized 
belief  that  dictatorship,  vrlth  complete 
trol  over  every  phase  of  an  Individual's 
tlvlty.  Is  the  Msal  and  nattiral  form  of 
emment.     Its  chief  Instrument  Is  a 
"rubber   stamp"   political    party   complet 
subservient  to  a  head  of  a  state  who  is 
chosen  by  the   will  of  the  pec^e. 
supremacy  Is  also  a  keynote. 

Insofar  as  they  tend  to  overglorlfy  a  It 
and  set  him  up  beyond  criticism  and  li 
as   they  tend   toward   the  concentration 
power  over  all  phases  of  human  life  In 
hands  of  a  po>wer-btuigry  bureaucracy, 
New  Dealers  are  borrowing  lock,  stock, 
barrel  tram  the  totalitarian  arsenal  of 
communism  and 
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light  Communists  In  American  labor  unions: 
Investigate  groups  or  movements  trying  to 
stesl  atom  bomb  secrets  for  the  benefit  of  a 
foreign  power;  and  unearth  any  hidden  Com- 
munist or  Fascist  elements  In  otir  educational 
system. 

An  aggressive  effwt  by  any  private  citizen 
or  organization  In  ferreting  out  subversive 
Individuals  and  their  activities  Is  always 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  House  committee. 
But  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  word  of  caution. 
Blind  and  indiscriminate  attack  on  any  In- 
dividual as  a  Fascist  may  render  one  a  dupe 
of  the  Communists,  who  have  lumped  all 
their  enemies  Into  the  Fascist  ca^^gor^'. 
Conversely,  the  same  kind  of  unthinking  la- 
beling of  an  Individual  as  a  Communist  may 
serve  the  Fascists,  who  use  the  Communist 
charge  as  their  favorite  smoke  screen. 

One  should  note  that  one  of  the  major 
••fronU"  for  the  dissemination  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  In  the  1930s  was  begullingly 
entitled  the  "American  League  Against  War 
and  Fascism."  while  a  present-day  Commu- 
nist front.  Mobilization  for  Democracy,  was 
allegedly  formed  to  fight  fascism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  notorious  Sliver  Shirt  Legion, 
headed  by  pro-Fascist  William  Dudley  Pel- 
ley,  had  Insisted  lU  purpose  was  to  combat 
a  Communist  revolution. 

It  Is.  therefore,  only  the  thoughtful,  un- 
hysterlcal  approach  to  the  problem  that 
promises  all  loss  and  no  profit  for  the  twin 
enemies  of  democracy. 


Modernize  Our  Presidential  Election — 
X.  A  Contribution  to  Cleai^  Efficient, 
and.  ProfressiTC  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  which  we 
propose  to  modernize  our  Presidential 
election  i&  simple  in  its  terms  and  clear 
In  its  purposes. 

We  would  eliiiiinate  the  useless  Presi- 
dential electors;  the  State  would  retain 
electoral  votes  as  at  present;  the  people 
would  vote  directly  for  President;  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States  would  be 
divided  between  the  candidates  accord- 
ing to  their  popular  vote  in  each  State; 
the  "solid"  State  vote  would  no  longer 
appear  in  election  returns;  there  would 
be  no  "solid"  States ;  no  candidate  would 
be  given  credit  for  votes  cast  for  an- 
other, as  is  done  under  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  there  would  be  no  disfranchisement 
of  votes  after  they  are  cast. 

Every  citizen  in  every  section  of  the 
country  could  vote  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  ballot  will  be  counted  as 
cast  and  have  its  proper  part  in  deciding 
who  should  be  President.  It  would  make 
unnecessary  and  abolish  the  present  sys- 
tem of  breaking  deadlocks  by  elections 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  it  would 
discourage  sectionalism  in  politics;  and 
it  would  tend  to  encourage  a  greater 
Interest  in  public  affairs  eversrwhere. 

In  an  average  Presidential  election  the 
votes  of  more  than  35  of  each  100  per- 
sons who  vote  are  not  counted  as  cast, 
in  the  ultimate  count.  They  are  credited 
to  other  candidates. 


In  the  Presidential  election  of  1944 
the  votes  of  44  persons  out  of  each  100 
who  voted  were,  in  the  electoral  count, 
credited  to  -candidates  other  than  the 
ones  for  whom  cast. 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  this  system 
of  counting  votes  for  the  Presidency  as 
having  any  legitimate  place  in  any  prac- 
tical plan  for  a  popular  government. 
Its  appalling  Injustice  is  repulsive.  A 
citizen  of  this  Republic  who  must  cast 
his  vote  with  an  imcertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  counted  as  cast, 
is  denied  an  incentive  that  should  be 
the  privilege  of  every  citizen.  We  pen- 
alize a  virtue  that  should  be  fostered. 

Electoral  votes  are  awarded  to  States 
primarily  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion. Instead  of  awarding  the  vote  of 
the  State  in  proportion  to  the  way  its 
people  vote,  all  of  its  votes  are  cast  in 
a  solid  block— this  solid  block  goes  to  the 
one  candidate  who  receives  the  largest 
niunber  of  the  State's  popular  votes.  In 
other  words,  all  votes  cast  for  the  minor- 
ity candidates  and  electoral  votes  rep- 
resenting even  those  who  do  not  vote, 
are  computed  as  if  voted  for  the  plurality 
candidate. 

The  total  electoral  vote  of  the  Nation 
ordinarily  varies  from  its  popular  vote 
from  10  to  30  percent.  This  shows  how 
inaccurately  the  electoral  vote  reflects 
the  popular  will. 

The  legitimate  object  of  an  election  is 
to  accomplish  the  will  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  voting  system  which  does  not 
and  cannot  accurately  reflect  the  will 
of  the  American  people. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  pressure  groups- 
groups  that  frequently  exercise  a  power 
far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
It  is  rattier  a  paradox  that  the  electoral 
college  system  deprives  all  minor  groups 
of  a  legitimate  recognition  in  the  elec-- 
tion.  but  greatly  enlarges  the  nuisance 
value  of  pressure  groups.    Let  us  assume 
a  case.    Assume  that  a  given  St-te  has 
35  electoral  votes.     Let  us  assume,  for 
illustration,  that  it  has  100,000  voters  for 
each    electoral    vote.      Let    us    assume 
there  is  a  one-purpose  pressure  group  in 
that  State.  400.000  of  whom  are  deter- 
mined to  support  that  candidate  who  by 
promises  or  otherwise  convinces  its  mem- 
bers that  he  will  serve  their  purposes. 
The  candidate  is  intent  on  his  election, 
in  doubt  as  to  results,  imder  persuasion 
of  political  friends  who  have  an  over- 
weaning  desire  to  win  the  election.    The 
demands  upon  the  candidate  may  be  un- 
fair to  national  welfare.    He  visualizes 
the  probability  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  35 
electoral  votes  of  one  of  our  greatest 
States.    His  decision  may  well  mean  the 
difference  between  election  and  defeat. 
In  office,  he  can  never  be  as  good  a  Presi- 
dent as   he  would  have  been  without 
that  promise.    If  that  candidate  was  in 
striking  distance  of  the  Presidency  he 
must  have  had  something  like  25.000.000 
ready  to  vote  for  him.    With  that  num- 
ber behind  him  he  would  be  on  the  border 
line  for  election  in  1948.  for  Instance. 
By  yielding  he  may  have  35  votes,  or  13 
percent  of   the  265  electoral  votes,  he 
needs  to  be  President.    Under  the  sys- 
tem of  counting,  those  400,000  votes  may 
mean  35  electoral  votes.    They  are  the 


final  weight  that  may  be  necessary  to 
tip  the  scales  to  the  victory  side. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  those  400,000 
votes  would  mean  only  4  electoral  votes 
at  most.  They  would  not  control  35  elec- 
toral votes.  There  would  be  125  times 
400.000  in  the  total  vote  of  the  Nation. 

What  was  a  serious  threat  under  the 
present  system  would  become  of  minor 
consequence  under  the  proposed  plan. 
The  difference  is  the  difference  between 
a  fair  and  an  unfair  method  for  recog- 
nizing the  will  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Under  our  system,  by  which  States 
participate  in  electing  the  President  un- 
der diverse  plans  of  State  elections,  we 
can,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  by 
the  allotment  of  electoral  votes  to  the 
States  and  the  division  of  those  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popular  votes  in  each 
State,  transmute  the  election  returns 
into  affair  and  accurate  common  unit  of 
expressing  the  will  of  the  Nation  as  the 
votes  are  finally  counted.  We  can  give 
the  Nation  a  just  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  on  a  plan  that  will  oper- 
ate definitely  uniformly  and  accurately 
under  all  circumstances.  By  adopting 
this  plan  we  will  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  clean,  efficient,  and  progres- 
sive government. 


Brief  Sununarj  of  First  Session,  Eightietk 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
bring  to  a  close  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  well  to  sum  up  briefiy  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments. In  doing  this,  I  believe 
we  should  point  out  tl\e  fact  that  its  first 
task  was  to  put  into  operation  the  Re- 
organization Act  adopted  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  This  was  more  of  a 
chore  than  most  people  realize.  It  meant 
that  47  committees  had  to  be  reorganized 
into  19  major  standing  committees.  The 
Leadership  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
thoughtfulness  In  assigning  the  new 
Members.  It  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  74  Republican  Members 
and  30  Democrat  Members  were  newly 
elected  in  November  1946.  Naturally, 
the  qualifications  and  abilities  of  these 
new  Members  were  not  too  well  known  in 
all  cases,  and  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
had  to  be  exercised.  This  reorganization 
took  about  6  weeks  to  accomplish.  A 
very  short  time,  considering  the  amount 
of  work  involved. 

This  Eightieth  Congress  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  about 
the  transition  from  a  wartime  economy 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  The  results 
prove  that  this  has  been  done  in  a  very 
thoughtful,  cautious  manner.  Those 
who  remember  the  periods  following  pre- 
vious wars  will  remember  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  prevailed.  Compared 
with  the  transition  period  for  which  this 
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LABOa    LSCISLATIOM 

The  legislation  which  has  attracted 
the  greate  it  national  Interest  is  the  en- 
actment o  the  Labor-Management  Law 
of  1947.  ]  was  one  of  those  who  did  not 
favor  the  original  proposal  and  voted 
against  It.  I  was  very  happy  to  vote  for 
the  proposal  that  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference, and  was  glad  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  P  -esldent's  veto.  I  feel  that  the 
President  made  a  mistake  in  taking  the 
action  thj  t  he  did.  This  is  not  the  type 
of  legislat  on  that  can  be  appraised  with- 
out study  and  without  observation  and 
practice,  a  tid  yet  there  are  some  who  con- 
demned it  before  even  learning  Its  pro- 
visions. 1  laturally,  a  few  people,  solidly 
entrenched  in  their  secure  positions  fn 
the  labor  movement,  opposed  this  bill 
and  are  t  -ying  to  mislead  the  rank  and 
file.  And  yet.  the  positions  of  good  labor 
leaders  aie  In  no  Jeopardy  as  the  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  law.  Men  and 
women  wl  o  work  should  be  sure  that  they 
understai  d  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
and  knoi'  what  new  rights  they  gain 
after  Augjst  22  when  labor  law  changes 
take  effec ;. 

The  rig  it  to  work  is  spelled  out  by  the 
law.  A  nan  looking  for  a  Job  cannot. 
hereafter,  be  denied  a  job  simply  because 
he  does  nst  belong  to  a  particular  labor 
union.  A  man,  once  hired,  may  find  that 
he  must  :  oin  a  union,  but  he  can  get  in 
on  the  sanae  terms  as  anyone  else.  He 
has  a  rigt  t  to  appeal  to  the  National  La- 
bor Relat  ons  Board  if  he  is  treated  any 
differentl: '.  A  worker  cannot  be  fired  on 
union  on  ers  unless  he  fails  to  pay  his 
union  du  !s.  He  can  express  his  views 
with  ref  ei  ence  to  the  leaders  of  his  union. 
He  can  ui  ge  other  members  to  get  out  of 
the  unior .  He  can  try  to  set  up  a  rival 
union.  Li  other  words,  his  Government 
will  protect  him  and  give  him  freedom 
of  action  Every  worker  will  enjoy  the 
right  to  V  He  in  an  election  to  determine 
whether  or  not  union  membership  is  to 
be  req\iir(  d  of  all  workers.  Furthermore, 
a  worker  may  decide  whether  or  not  he 
prefers  tie  check-off  system  as  a  system 
of  union  lues  payments. 

FoK  ivdve  years,  individual  workers 
teve  btci  deprived  of  certain  rights 
which  aiB  restored  imder  the  Labor- 
Managem  ent  Act  of  1947.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Uu  I  law  that  takes  away  the  right 
to  strike,  nit  a  worker  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press hinself  in  this  connection.  Fur- 
thermore he  has  a  right  to  sue  the  union 
in  case  cf  an  lUegal  strike.  If  be  can 
prove  ths  t  he  has  lost  money  as  the  re- 
sult of  t  lis  strike.  No  longer  does  a 
worker  si  ffer  the  insecurity  that  results 
from  illef  al  strikes. 

One  of  the  .most  important  features 
of  the  law  is  the  report  that  must  be  made 
by  the  uilon  of  its  financial  affairs  and 
methods  ( I  doing  business.  In  order  that 
a  imion  nay  be  eligible  for  the  protec- 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 


Board,  it  must  file  with  the  Government 
copies  of   Its  constitution   and   bylaws. 
Such  reports  must  contain  complete  in- 
formation on  salaries  of  union  officers, 
methods  of  electing  officers  and  detailed 
descriptions   of   union   operating    prac- 
tices.    This  is  information  that  many 
workers   have    never    had    available    to 
them  before.    Another  thing,  a  worker 
can  take  a  position  with  reference  to 
his  union's  policy  and  oppose  such  policy 
if  he  desires.    He  may  be  expelled  by  the 
union,  but  the  union  caimot  force  his 
employer  to  fire  him  even  in  a  union 
shop.    The  result  will  be  more  freedom 
for   workers   to   express   themselves   on 
union  matters.    In  the  past,  many  work- 
ers were  assessed  for  political  activities 
with  which  they  did  not  agree.    Under 
this  law.  such  assessments  can  no  longer 
be  made  and  a  worker  cannot  be  fired  for 
failure  to  participate.    The  law  provide 
for  reasonable  initiation  fees.    The  syj 
tem  of  excessive  fees  which  has  kept' 
many  men  out  of  unions  is  now  barred.  ^ 
Under  this  law.  Communist  activity  in 
a  union  is  brought  out  into  the  open. 
No  union  can  take  a  case  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  until  its  officers  I 
have  flJed  sworn  statements  that  they 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  Communis^ 
Party.    A  worker  can  demand  that 
union  officers  file  such  statements  to  pi 
tect  his  union's  right  to  use  the  Lai 
Board.    A  worker  can  report  a  union  of- 
ficer to  the  Justice  Department  If  he  ' 
lleves  that  a  ftJse  statement  has 
made  concerning  the  officer's  Commi 
nist   affiliation.     Many   workers   woi 
prefer  to  ta'ce  matters  up  directly 
their    employer   without    having   to   g< 
through  the  union.    Under  this  law  tl 
is  now  possible.    This  law  provides  tl 
professional  workers  such  as  lawyers  an< 
engineers  may  also  form  separate  bar^ 
gaining  units.    Skilled  workers  can  fc 
their  own  unions  or  Join  craft  uni( 
instead  of  remaining  members  of  plani 
wide  unions. 

The  National  Labo  •    ielations 
will  support  them  In  Ineir  efforts  to 
tain  separate  contracts  with  empU    f-rs.l 
These  are  a  few  features  with  which  men' 
and  women  who  work  should  familiarizej 
themselves.    They  go  even  further  ai 
Include  protection  against  discriminatU 
for  race,  color,  or  creed.     This  Is  a  K< 
law  but  not  a  panacea.     There  may 
faults  in  it  which  will  reveal  themselv* 
In  which  case,  corrections  may  have 
be  made.    One  thing  Is  certain.  It  Is  nc 
such  a  law  as  is  described  by  many  prej- 
udiced persons.    It  will  not  destroy  lat 
unions  or  retard  a  proper  labor  moi 
ment. 

Strikes  have  their  economic  effect 
the  pocketbooks  of  Individuals  as  well 
on  the  national  economy.  The  les.«;enint 
of  strikes  since  the  1st  of  January  1941 
Is  quite  noticeable.  The  predicted 
strikes  in  steel.  i:oal.  and  other  heavy 
dustrles  have  not  taken  place, 
has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of 
authorized  strikes.  One  large  union 
issued  a  very  significant  official  order  in. 
structing  Its  membership  that.  regardU 
of  circumstances,  no  strikes  or  stoppj 
of  work  must  occur  in  advance  of 
Ing  sanction  by  the  executive  com 
The  new  law,  far  from  being  against 
interests  of  a  responsible  labor  union, 
in  with  its  program  of  discipline  an< 
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After  all,  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  lies  in  more  building.  It  Is 
almost  2  years  since  VJ-day.  Since  then 
16.000.000  servicemen  and  women  have 
returned  home.  During  that  time  the 
retention  of  controls  on  building  mate- 
rials and  the  shipment  of  such  material 
abroad  has  prevented  the  type  of  con- 
struction program  which  took  place  im- 
medlat';ly  after  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  World  War  I.  Many  impracti- 
cal ideas  were  tried  and  discarded  before 
it  was  realized  that  people  want  apart- 
ments of  small  or  medium  size.  The 
building  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
quickly  will  solve  the  housing  problem  as 
it  exists  today  in  large  cities.  Private 
enterprise  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  solve  the  housi  g  situation.  At 
the  same  time,  this  Congress  has  taken 
a  wise  precaution  in  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  whole  housing 
situation.  If,  upon  the  reconvening  of 
Congress,  it  is  indicated  that  private 
enterprise  alone  cannot  cope  with  this 
problem.  Congress  will  be  ready  to  act 
without  further  delay. 

VITERANS 

Action  has  been  taken  to  insure  proper 
operation  of  the  veterans'  preference 
provisions.  Weaknesses  in  the  Veterans' 
Pref3rence  Act  have  been  corrected.  An 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  volun- 
tary cashing  of  terminal  leave  bonds. 
Attempts  to  do  this  in  previous  Con- 
gresses failed.  This  Congress  accom- 
plished this,  and  it  means  that  these 
bonds  outstanding  in  the  amount  of 
1  billion  792  million  dollars  may  now  be 
redeemed  after  September  1.  The  cash- 
ing of  these  bonds  serves  two  purposes. 
It  enables  the  men  who  need  the  money 
now  to  get  it.  It  also  saves  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  62  million  500  thou- 
sand dollars  in  annual  interest.  This 
Congress  also  acted  on  legislation  rec- 
ommending that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration make  use  of  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  in  order  to  provide  for  veterans 
needing  hospital  care. 

AHT1-POU.-TAX   BILL 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
by  a  vote  of  290  to  112  a  bill  which  would 
outlaw  the  provision  which  still  exists 
in  a  few  remaining  States,  which  makes 
payment  of  r  poll  tax  a  qualification  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections.  This  bill  will 
be  hieh  on  the  list  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

SUBVERSIVE  ACnVITIES 

Disclosures  made  in  this  Congress  have 
resulted  in  positive  action  in  the  way  of 
legislation  which  will  eliminate  disloyal 
persons  from  the  Government  service. 
Due  to  the  turning  of  the  spotlight  on 
this  situation  several  Government  em- 
ployees occupying  positions  of  trust  have 
been  brought  to  justice  and  convicted. 
Only  a  short  time  ago.  over  1,000  civilians 
were  released  from  positions  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
State  Department.  This  is  but  a  start, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  this  Congress  that  We  shall  seek 
out  all  of  those  of  questionable  loyalty 
and  prevent  them  from  occupying  posi- 
tions in  which  they  can  be  of  harm  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

CENEKAL 

This  Eightieth  Congress  has  worked 
hard  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 


ican people  as  they  were  expressed  in  the 
election  of  1946.  Appropriation  requests 
have  been  scrutinized  with  care  and  sav- 
ings effetted  without  Jeopardizing  na- 
tional security.  All  requests  for  research 
have  been  treated  with  liberality.  We 
have  been  exceedingly  generous  in  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  less  fortunate 
countries.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
a  committee  of  Congress  is  going  abroad 
this  summer  and  fall  to  investigate  at 
first  hand  conditions  in  countries  that 
we  have  tried  to  help,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  help  was  justified  and 
whether  additional  assistance  may  be 
warranted.  Other  committees  will  ex- 
plore the  fields  of  labor-management, 
executive  expenditures,  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Departments,  to  deter- 
mine policies  which  should  be  followed 
in  the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 

First-hand  information  is  vital  in  or- 
der to  know  what  plans  are  necessary 
and  what  programs  should  be  followed. 
For  example,  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  confronted  with  a  $300,000,000  deficit. 
The  solution  suggested  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  to  increase  postal  rates. 
If  economies  can  be  effected  which  will 
make  this  unnecessary  there  is  ho  need 
for  Increasing  the  cost  of  postal  services. 
No  such  examination  has  been  made  In 
many  years.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  what  such  an  investigation  should  be 
made  at  this  time. 

Great  hopes  are  held  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  as  the 
result  of  the  appointment  of  a  12-mem- 
l)er  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government.  It 
Is  hoped  that  former  President  Hoover 
will  head  this  Commission.  This  Com- 
mission was  authorized  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  make  recommendations  on 
the  outright  abolition  of  any  services  and 
functions  it  finds  unnecessary  and  defin- 
ing and  limiting  of  executive  functions, 
services,  and  activities. 

The  Congress  is  adjourning  under  a 
special  agreement  which  permits  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent, to  call  the  Congress  back.  In  the 
event  that  any  serious  emergencies  arise, 
the  Congress  will  be  reconvened  before 
the  regular  session  which  meets  in  Janu- 
ary. 


Petrillo  Labor  Gtntroversy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing broadcast  by  George  E.  Reedy: 

One  of  the  sorest  spots  in  American  labor- 
management  relations  seems  weU  on  the  way 
to  a  rapid  settlement.  It  is  the  long-stand- 
ing dispute  between  James  C.  Petrillo.  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
and  school  and  military  bands. 

Possibly  the  method  of  the  settlement  may 
point  the  way  to  the  adjustment  of  many 
other  conflicts  that  have  plagued  our  coun- 
try.   For  the  whole  thing  was  settled,  on  a 


peaceable  basis,  at  a  conference  attended  by 
everyone  Involved. 

There  were  actually  two  Issues  that  had  to 
be  ironed  out.  One  was  whether  the  mUltary 
and  school  bands  would  be  allowed  to  make 
records.  The  other  was  whether  the  school 
bands  would  be  allowed  to  broadcast  over  tbe 
radio. 

These  questions  have  been  the  subject  of 
heated  argument  for  many  a  year.  The  ama- 
teur and  military  bands  have  claimed  that 
the  people  are  entitled  to  hear  their  music. 
No  reasonable  grounds  can  be  found  for  dis- 
puting this  claim. 

The  union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  claimed 
that  amateur  competition  takes  work  away 
from  professionals,  who  earn  their  living  out 
of  music.  No  one  has  contended  that  this 
should  be  permitted  to  happen. 

In  Petrillo,  the  union  had  a  strong  man — 
one  who  could  enforce  the  demands  of  his 
organization.  As  a  result,  it  has  been  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  a  running  battle  with 
employers.  As  usual,  the  chief  victim  of  the 
economic  warfare  has  been  the  public. 

Petrillo  and  the  educators  and  military 
officials  were  brought  together  by  Represent- 
ative Carholl  D.  Kearns,  a  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican. Kearns  Is  chairman  of  a  House 
labor  subcommittee  that  is  Investigating  the 
activities  of  the  union. 

The  settleriient  was  quite  simple.  The 
union  leader  agreed  to  permit  military  bands 
to  make  recordings  for  schools  and  colleges 
only.  At  the  same  time,  a  committee  of  edu- 
cators was  set  up  to  write  a  code  of  ethics  to 
govern   musical  education. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  whole  deal 
Is  that,  once  the  parties  were  brought  to- 
gether, they  found  they  could  get  along 
pretty  well.  Kearns  later  commented  that 
a  warm  friendship  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
between  Petrillo  and  the  educators. 

For  years  they  have  been  making  faces 
and  tossing  brickbats  at  each  other.  To  say 
that  their  differences  were  heated  would  be 
to  understate  the  case.  They  w^ere  positively 
sizzling  and  neither  side  made  any  secret 
of  it. 

Members  have  been  expelled  from  the  Mu- 
sicians Union  for  aiding  the  amateurs — no- 
tably, Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  of  Interlochen, 
Mich.  His  misdeed  was  to  sponsor  amateur 
performances  at  which  no  one  moved  to  hire 
professionals  to  stand  by  without  playing. 

Today,  the  educators  and  the  union  chiet 
seem  to  be  the  greatest  of  friends.  In  fact. 
Petrillo  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak 
at  an  educational  Congress  next  year.  The 
educators  are  In  for  some  real  education. 

The  agreement,  however.  Is  not  the  end  ol 
the  congressional  Investigation  which  started 
earlier  this  month.  Kearns  says  it  wUl  con- 
tinue, even  though  another  hearing  is  not 
to  be  held  until  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Peiuisylvanian  says  that  Petrillo  has 
more  Interests  than  a  centipede  has  legs,  and 
he  wants  to  look  into  some  of  them.  They 
Include  radio,  television,  frequency  modula- 
tion and  the  movie  industry. 

So  far,  Kearns  has  done  pretty  well.  In 
fact,  the  agreement  between  Petrillo  and  the 
nonprofessional  musicians  may  emerge  aa 
the  outstanding  feat  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee — In  many  respects,  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  Taft-H.artley  bill. 


Unification  of  the  Armed  Swices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  C.  SNYDER 

OF  WEST  ViaCXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  SNYDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  approved  the  Conference  Report 
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of  the  ly!  anagers  of  the  House  on  the  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  unlflcation  of 
the  armed  services. 

The  r  eed  for  greater  coordination  and 
unificat  on  of  the  various  components  of 
our  arm  ;d  services  has  been  obvious  since 
World  War  I. 

During  the  years  of  peace,  the  re- 
sponsibi  e  heads  of  our  armed  forces  ac- 
cepted ifith  too  much  complacency  the 
deman(  s  of  modem  warfare  and  the  ne- 
cessity :  or  coordinated  action  between  all 
elements  of  the  combat  team.  Each 
service  lot  only  retained  its  separate  en- 
tity, but  its  independent  action  in  the 
matter  of  procurement,  supply,  transpor- 
tation. >torage.  health,  and  research. 

The  1  >glslation  as  passed  is  disappoint- 
ing in  some  respects,  in  that  it  does  not 
••  as  fi  u*  as  it  should  in  the  unification 
process  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  legis  ation  actually  would  be  necessary 
to  obtiin  unification  If  our  various 
branch  is  of  the  service  would  take  steps 
which  I  re  all  too  obvious. 

The  MTocess  of  unifying  the  services 
will  be  slow  and.  in  the  first  instance, 
there  nill  not  be  a  great  deal  of  money 
saved.  The  responsibility  of  now  mold- 
ing mUi  one  team  all  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, to  live  the  Nation  the  security  it  has 
a  right  to  expect,  rests  squarely  upon  the 
should*  rs  of  our  military  people.  Con- 
fitai  It  telf  cannot  legislate  responsibility. 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
flMOty  for  defense  purposes.  If  ttot  tax- 
payer I  »ts  a  dollar's  worth  of  detaOM  for 
his  tax  dollar,  there  is  no  question  In  my 
mind  lut  that  we  will  have  national 
securlt:  to  a  degree  that  will  fully  protect 
the  Am  erlcan  people. 

The  vaste.  extravagance  and  dupllca- 
tk>n  wl  Ich  exists  today  and  of  which  the 
milltar  '  must  be  fully  cognlgant,  can  be 
more  e:  :peditiously  eliminated  under  the 
legisiat  on  Just  passed.  No  one  desires 
to  see  Ipe  identify  of  any  of  our  services 
<teste«|  Bd.  The  Army.  Navy.  Air  Corps, 
and  Marine  Corps,  through  their  cou- 
performance.  have  definitely 
place  for  themselves  in  the  hearts 
people.  An  take  pride  in  their 
great  achievements.  The  time  of  indi- 
vidual [lory  for  any  particular  service  is 
i  Jl  must  be  willing  to  submerge  in- 
dividual  entity  and  t)ecome  a  pert  of  a 
great  t?am.  The  aims,  ambitions,  and 
desires  of  any  one  :.ervlce  must  be  for- 
gotten, except  as  they  become  a  part  of 
the  team  and  contribute  to  its  success. 


rageoui 
made  a 
of  the 


If  that 


objective  is  accomplished,  there 


will  be  sufficient  credit  for  ail. 


Ja^e  Evaa  Howell 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOU.  WIUIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or  iLXUfois 

IN  thb  housf  of  representatives 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  dTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t<  i  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
Include  the  following  editorial 
from  tlje  Illinois  State  Journal  of  July  22, 
1947: 


JVM:K   EVAN    HOWELL 

Thousands  of  Illinois  State  Journal  resd< 
know  EvAM  Howell  personally,  nhile 
cally  all  have  followed  his  record  in  Coc 
with  BtilBclent  enthusiasm  to  elect  him 
times  to  represent  the  Twenty-first  DU 
Dtstnct.     Now  we  have  another  cause  to  \ 
great  pride  in  n  favorite  son — Evaw  He 
has  been  appointed  for  life  as  a  Judge  at 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  In  Washlnf 
D.  C. 

JudBtBtoWBLL.  as  we  may  now  call  him. 
never  too  boiy  in  Washington  or  on  his  vt 
to  the  home  district  to  hear  the  probit 
or  opinions  of  his  eonstltuenU.  and  to 
form  With  perwmal  interest  the  hunt 
minor  tasks  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
liiMSiiiaii      It  can  Im  said  without  equli 
tlon  that  he  ha<  worked  without  stint  toi 
well  the  Ilhnoi:)  capiul  district. 

Judge  HowiLL's  record  as  a  Con^ 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  Is  one  of  lo) 
to  American  prlnclplat  and  devotion  to 
causes  judged  'xi  be  In  the  final  Interest] 
the  American  {wople.     On  Issues  from 
to  flood  control  he  has  always  kept  In 
the    welfare    of    the    350.000    resldenu 
ChrlatUn.  Montgomery.  Maooupln.  and 
gamon  counties  he  repreaants. 

Judge  HowsLL  la  Just  over  40  years  of 
but  he  has  packed  Into  his  active  career 
elements  of  personal  character  and 
slonal  experience  needed  to  fit  him  for 
new  oBce.    Although  be  will  be  under  mt 
Vrnrn  peJkmre  in  hla  new   job  and  will 
more  apaiw  time  to  indulge  personal 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Judge  Hoi 
will  frequently  recall  with  nostalgia  his  y§ 
aa  Congreaaman  from  the  Twenty-first 
trlet  of  Illinois. 

We  would  r.ll  like  to  feel  that  Jtid^  He 
wUl  continue  to  call  8prlagfleld  his  real  h< 
town.     We  know  that  be  will  return  toj 
often  to  cast  li  good,  aoltd  Republican 
in   bis  old  dlttrict.  and  to   keep  alive 
friendship*   and   aaaoclations  of   his   Tc 
Republican  yenrs. 

The  Twenty- first  District  has  lost  an  »| 
representative,  but  the  United  States  Ct 
of  Claims  has  gained  a  capable  judge 
congratulations  may  be  accompanied  by 
presaions  of  regret  over  our  loss,  but  they  i 
nonetheless  sUKxre. 


Plcaty  of  Moacy  Appropriated  by 
grets  To  Fifht  Coanaanism  bat  iJii 
Ta  Disseminate  Infonnatioo  About 
Equally    Daaferoas    Eaemy,    Fasc 
Meet  With  Failare — Botli  Commi 
aa4   Fascison   Sboold   Be   Exposed 
Every    Opportunity,    and    Every 
One  Is  Defwuced,  Both  Sboald  Be 
Booiiced,  Since  One,  GtsuBonism, 
Approaching  Us  From  the  Left  and 
OtlMr,    Fasd$■^    Is   Approachinf 
From  the  Rigbl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
let  on  Fascism  in  Action  is  being  prin( 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
House  document.    The  House  of 
sentatlves  approved  the  printing  of 


existing  laws,  each 
will  only  get  one 
>pies  will  be  printed 
;pt  a  supply  will  be 
>vernment  Printing 
le  public.  The  price 
copy. 

ft    "Communism    In 

several    hundred 

ire  printed  at  Oov- 

furnished  to  Mem- 

ind  Senate  for  free 

should    have    l>een 

5t  is  very  helpful  in 

le  dangers  of  com- 

:ently  gone  through 

Fascists.    The  war 

and    400    billion 

in  creep  up  on  our 

irge  of  it.  the  same 

[Italy,  while  we  are 

here  like  they  were 

[If  we  do  not,  at  the 

^ple  of  the  dangers  of 

lent  in  this  country 
Ids.  It  is  supported 
unlimited  funds  are 

t- minded  people  for 
:ting  the  people's  at- 
by  exposing  and 

iism  only. 

rioN  or  coKMrrm 

id  why  a  Member  of 
ler  person  in  an  offl- 

kld    not    be    Just    as 

(fascism  as  commu- 
)n,I  am  disappointed 
Ittee  on  House  Ad- 
iled  to  favorably  re- 
whlch  provides  for 
)00  additional  copies 
(  r  words,  it  places 
Hiitttives  in  the  posl- 
etly  willing  to  expose 

[unwilling  to  do  Just 
5sin«  fascism.    Be- 
>0.000  has  been  spent 

^t  to  print  and  dis- 
on  communism.  I 
about  this;  in  fact. 
dODe,  but  :  do  in.<:ist 
St  apend^as  much  on 
>roperly  an  equally 
>>m. 

^rewith  a  copy  of  the 
addressed   to  the 

Pommittee  on  House 
riling  this  matter. 
;r  was  forwarded  to 
^oRBETr.  chairman  of 

Printing. 
JoMPTi's  reply  Is  also 


Iws: 


JXTLT  24.  1M7. 


(fee  on  House  Admin- 
of    Meprttentmtites. 
7apitol. 

I:  After  the  House  ap- 
Ito  print  the  document. 
\f   a   House   document, 
IConcurrent    Resolution 
.000  additional  copies 
itstrlbution.    This  res- 
July  10.  1»47.  and  I 
get  consideration  of 
date  I  have  heard 
the    resolution    or    the 
deration  by  your  ccm- 
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The  House  Administration  Committee  re- 
ported the  resolution  to  print  the  document. 
Fascism  In  Action,  with  the  understanding 
and  knowledge  that  at  least  100.000  copies 
would  be  asked  for  for  free  distribution  and 
more  If  the  demand  justified.  The  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  this  document  with 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  that  I 
would  ask  for  the  printing  of  100.000  addi- 
tional copies  for  free  distribution. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  Resolution  No.  69  should  be  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  at  once.  If  It  has 
not  already  been  considered,  and  should  be 
adopted  and  presented  to  the  House  before 
adjournment.  Otherwise,  during  the  recess 
of  Congress,  Members  of  Congress  will  be  re- 
quested to  send  constituents  copies  of  this 
Ixwklet  and  they  will  not  be  available  ex- 
cept through  purchase  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  I  cannot  understand  why 
any  Member  should  want  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book.  It  is  Just  as  important 
as  the  t>ooK  on  communism.  Both  commu- 
nism and  fascism  are  our  enemies  and  each 
ahould  be  exposed  at  every  opportunity. 

Please  advise  me  If  and  when  I  may  expect 
consideration  of  this  Resolution  No.  69. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman, 

House  of  RtPRisENTATivia, 
CoMMrrrxE  on  Hotrai  Aoministeatiow. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  24,  1947. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patman. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Wright  :  I  have  your  letter  of  July 
24  with  reference  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  69.  which  you  introduced  on  July 
10.  asking  for  100,000  additional  copies  of 
Fascism  In  Action  to  be  printed  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  time  the  Sub- 
committee on  Printing  held  its  last  meet- 
ing the  estimated  cost  of  printing  these  ad- 
ditional copies  was  not  yet  available. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  full  committee  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  I  called  for  reports 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing 
made  no  report  on  your  resolution.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  no  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  committee  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Always  with  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Smcerely  yours. 

K.  If.  LxCoMFxr 


Reciprocal  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/JIKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  extended  hearings  to  deter- 
mine how  the  reciprocal  trade  law  was 
operating,  and  to  what  extent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  farmer,  laborer,  and 
manufacturer  were  considered  in  nego- 
tiating trade  agreements. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  those  segments 
of  business  which  have  a  large  export 
business  lauded  the  operation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  law  to  the  skies,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  those  whose  protection 
had  been  lowered  to  the  fierce  onslaughts 
of  Imported  competitive  products,  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction,  also  apprehen- 
sion over  what  will  happen  to  them  once 


the  competing  countries  get  back  on  a 

full  exporting  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  reciprocal 
trade  law  will  expire  on  June  30th  next. 
Before  that  date  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  have  to  give  considera- 
tion to  either  extending  the  law  in  its 
present  form  or  making  such  changes  in 
its  operation  as  will  more  fully  protect 
the  interests  of  American  agriculture, 
labor,  and  industry. 

To  do  that  Intelligently  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  we  have  certain  definite  in- 
formation, which  has  not  heretofore 
been  available.  In  order  to  make  the 
necessary  information  available  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  yester- 
day afternoon,  by  a  substantial  majority 
vote,  adopted  the  following  resolution 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  will  expire  June  12.  1948.  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  will  consider  a 
new  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or  an  extension 
of  the  present  act  and  will  require  adequate 
Information  for  that  information;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  domestic  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  industry  have  indicated 
before  various  committees  through  briefs  and 
oral  testimony  that  they  are  fearful  of  a  loss 
of  domestic  markets;  and 

Whereas  the  Items  listed  for  p<»sible  tarifl 
concessions  In  the  trade  agreement  nego- 
tiations which  opened  in  Geneva  on  April 
10,  1947,  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  items  classified  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this 
committee  to  promote  a  system  of  true 
reciprocity  In  our  foreign  trade  and  a  firm 
regard  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Commit  ee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  Is 
hereby  requested  to  keep  currently  Informed 
and  to  report  immediately  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  any  rate  or  rates  of  duty 
or  prosi>ective  rates  of  duty  proposed  in  trade 
concessions,  which  appear  to  be  so  low  as  to 
give  Imports  a  substantial  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  domestically  produced  Items. 
or  so  high  as  to  exclude  from  the  domestic 
market  reasonable  competition  from  im- 
ports; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Tariff  Commission  Is 
requested  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  November  1,  the  substan- 
tive and  procedural  criteria,  measurements, 
or  other  standards  by  which  it  will  deter- 
mine whether  imports  of  any  particular  com- 
modity are  entering  in  such  quantities  as  to 
Injure  or  threaten  Injury  to  any  domes- 
tic unit  of  agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  or 
segment  thereof,  and  to  inform  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  as  to  how  that  Com- 
mission Intends  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Executive  Order  9832  Issued  Febru- 
ary 25.  1947;  ifld  be  It  further- 

Resolved,  That  the  Tariff  Commission  Is 
requested  to  revise,  rewrite,  or  otherwjse 
bring  up  to  date  the  Dictionary  of  Tariff  In- 
formation and  the  commodity  Summaries  of 
Tariff  Information,  by  February  1,  1948. 


the  children  of  Washington,  D.  C.  from 

the  showing  of  a  picture  show  called 
Duel  in  the  Sun.  one  of  the  most  loath- 
some, repulsive,  and  degrading  picture 
shows  the  sadistic  elements  in  Holly- 
wood have  ever  been  able  to  dish  out  to 
a  helpless  public. 

I  understand  now  that  it  is  being 
brought  back  and  shown  in  Washington 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  decent 
Christian  elements  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  immoral  production  was  con- 
demned by  the  board  of  censorship  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  has  been  banned 
bj'  Christian  leaders  of  the  Nation  as 
morally  offensive,  spiritually  depressing, 
and  degrading  in  every  respect. 

As  pointed  out  by  Hon.  Lloyd  T.  Bin- 
ford,  chairman  of  the  board  of  censor- 
ship of  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

This  foul  production  known  as  Duel  In 
the  Sun  begins  with  a  double  murder  which 
takes  place  in  a  bedroom  of  a  saloon  and 
dive  theater,  and  which  is  spawned  and  In- 
stigated by  infidelity.  This  picture  ends 
with  a  double  murder  brought  to  pass  by  a 
scries  of  seductions  and  the  destruction  of 
a  young  woman's  virtue.  It  Is  a  tale  of  two 
lust-driven  delinquents  who  rush  through 
reams  of  sadistic  love-making  toward  a  final 
citastrophe  of  minds  filled  with  murderous 
mania  to  the  exclusion  of  even  the  tiniest 
spark  of  human  decency.  It  Is  a  story  of 
jungle  savagery,  which  might  have  amused 
tbe  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  In  the 
final  moments  of  the  destruction  of  those 
ancient,  evil  cities. 

The  scenes  of  rape  of  the  half-breed  Indian 
girl  should  not  even  l>e  shown  to  the  Inmates 
of  a  red-light  district,  much  less  to  decent 
adults.  To  permit  Innocent,  unsuspecting 
children  to  see  this  lecherous  depletion  of 
sexual  abnormality  and  brutality  would  be 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  minors. 
For.  in  the  finale  of  the  picture,  the  two  vic- 
tims of  the  lowest  form  of  depraved,  animal 
passion  slaughter  each  other,  and,  with 
blood  streaming  from  their  wounds  and 
sweat  pouring  from  their  bodies,  press  their 
mouths  together  in  a  last  spasm  of  sadism 
and  die  in  each  other's  arms. 

To  add  flavor  to  this  film  of  filth,  an  un- 
ordalned  minister  of  the  Gospel,  known  as 
the  Sin  KUler,  offers  prayers  to  God  that  are 
worse  than  blasphemous,  irreverent.  Impious, 
and  profane.  Christians  unfortunate  enough 
to  enter  a  theater  where  Duel  In  the  Sun 
might  be  shown  will  cringe  and  shudder  as 
they  witness  the  scenes  In  which  Walter 
Huston  appears,  and  hear  his  sacrilegious 
outbursts. 

Hollywood  commentators  and  critics  refer 
to  Duel  In  the  Sun  as  stark  realism.  It  is 
stark  murder.  It  Is  stark  horror.  It  Is  stark 
depravity.  It  Is  stark  filth.  If  Duel  In  the 
Sun  in  a  sample  of  the  manner  In  which  a 
prominent  and  Influential  director  is  going 
to  help  preserve  American  Ideals  of  honor 
and  fidelity  and  decency — God  help  America. 


Duel  in  the  Sun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  protect 


Federal  Aid  to  Educatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  KISSOT7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  a  short  address  recently 
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made  by 
Columbti 
Ject  of 


I  AM  Onoan 


myieif  over  the  network  of  the 
BroiMlcMUng  Co   on  the  sub- 
piederal  aid  to  education. 
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ordar.    It  ta  uiiMHaiwratart  bumbuc  to 
the  teachers  tJMit  by  Mdaral  totarf erence 
would  get  parncanently  higher  compensatlc 
for  their  aervlcea. 


CAtnte  IT  oovwwMairr  artnomo 
Padaral-ald-to-cdu«atlon  achi 
only  tamporartly.    Moraovar.  they 
to  raatora  tha  tMdUBf  profaa- 

rlghtful  plaea  of  honor  on  a  per- 

Tha  raal   truubla   that  haa 

ha   crlaU   In   tha   taachlng    prufea- 

leaaaiva  apandlng  In  Waahlngton. 

tfoOara  ara  worth  laaa  baratiaa  of 

J  of  craating  acarcUy  of  gooda  at 

■hipping   a»   many   llfa-auatalnlng 

I   abroad.     Tha  National   0».var»- 

__.n  aalaing  a  much  larK»r  Bbart 

lartilnga   of    tha    pa«>pl#    than    •var 

Twanty  jraara  ago  tha  fadaral  Got- 

t«iofc  37  parcant  of  tha  tax  dollar. 

go  rammanu.  tha  largaat  Itam  of  whirh 

a.  got  M  pareant  of  all  taaaa  lairtad. 

•44.  tha  IcKBl  govarnmanu  racaivad 

p«rrant  of  all  ta«  collactiona.    Tha 

Oovammant  had  Ineraaaad  tu  grab 

dollar  tram  27  parcant  in  l»a7  to 

of  all  taxaa  paid  In  194«. 

iTATBi  arrrtt  orr  nwAHcutLT 
tfiara  la  no  8tata  In  tha  Union  but 
battar  able  to  finance  lu  ■choola  to- 
la tha  Fedaral  Oovemmant.     The 
at  Waahlngton  has  been  daflclt 
for  16  jraara.    The  propoaed  legiala- 
.a   for   tha   Fadaral   Oovemmant    to 
Stataa  to  carry  the  burdens  of  public 
But  tha  Statea  have  been  balanc- 
budgets.     They  have  their  taxing 
In  order,  and  have  been  raduclng. 
jing,   their   debt   burden*.     Thay 
putting  money  away  by  tha  hun- 
..    mlUlona    agaUiat    atormy    tlmaa. 
would  the  Federal  Oovammant  get 
to  pay  tbla  huga  aobaidy?    Impose 
or  new  Federal  tsaaa.  or  borrow 
,  thu«  pyramiding  debt  upon  debt 
.r  diluting  the  value  of  the  dollar? 
.  moat  Stataa  have  surpluaaa  while 
Ooverament  U  In  the  rad. 


ca  la 


u  lity. 
•Ed 
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are  getting  wise  to  the  way  dol- 
.  to  Waahlngton  ahrink  20  to  50  per- 
tba  ttana  thay  gat  bade  to  the  home 
ty.     Local  govarunaot  alwaya  col- 
diaUibutaa  funda  more  directly  and 
^Iclantly.    Why  sand  our  school  funds 
Wasblngton   to   be   disUibuted   back 
soma  bureaucrat?    Our  local  officials 
familiar  with  the  problems  and  beat 
to    deal    with    tbam.     Tha    Federal 
will  In  the  long  run  result  in  actually 
„  spent  for  adticatioQ. 
year  whUa  attantiing   a  meeting  of 
rs  In  my  homa  town  of  Columbia, 
explained  to  the  teachers  that  Mla- 
ould  have  to  pay  their  part  of   tha 
for  Federal  aid.    Many  teachers 
bewildered,  somehow  having  the   idea 
were  lo  get  our  share  of  the  appro- 
wlth  no  burden  on  our  own  people, 
of  fact,  that  particular  Federal 
called  for  each  of  SI  States  to  put  In 
onay  than  they  would  take  out.    Ona 
that  ao  many  people  come  rushing  to 
ijgton  for  raUaf  on  Vocal  problems  la 
they  have  the  notion  that  If  they  get 
ita  from  Washington  thla  eoata  Both- 
anyoody.    Thla  falaa  lmpreaak»  mvat 
ba  eoK  wcted  befora  It  wracka  our  economic 


lh^»"»»—  THAT  MAxa 


To  say  that  wa  can  have  Fadaral  aid  wltJ 
Federal  control  of  education  Is  wUhful  thil 
ing.  Ko  legislator  U  aWa  to  offer  such  a  gy- 
amy.  Of  eouraa.  tha  bllU  ■ay  that  « 
muat  ba  no  Intarfaranca  with  the  Stataa' 
control  of  education.  And  yat  tha  saroa 
proYtda  that  no  BUM  can  gat  money  until 
8tata  ofltelally  adopt*  a  plan  accapiabla  to_ 
Unltad  SUtaa  OSea  of  Iducatlon.  In  tb*  r 
wa  hara  rapaatadly  turned  down  »uch 
poMila  and'hav*  adharad  atrietly  for  160  ' 
tea  policy  of  local  flaaaetag  aad  »•— • 
of  public  acho<ila  Wliyt  Wanm»  . 
dant  of  govarninant  knows  that  »o-callad  r« 
tral  aid  means  Fadaral  control  of  aducatU 
Hi*  who  p«y»  the  fiddler  calU  tha  tuna. 

TheM!   bills   lura   not   aid   lo  education 
tqualixatlon   (t   opportunity;    thay    ara 
laliurlan.   pure   and   simple.     Thry    aoi 
avaniualty  place  tha  radaral  Oovemincnt 
full  control  of  all  sehoola.   That  U  what  av« 
totaliiarlaa  aatlon  haa  dona,  and  automal 
oally  oamt  tlM  end  of  freedom  in  thoaa  \ui\( 
I  ■uppoaa  aduratlunal  uppurtunltlaa  are  ui 
form  in  loUlllarian  aUtas  but  tha  price  is  f 
high  and  tha  product  too  inferior  for  Am 
lea     From  tha  aarllaat  day  to  tha  preaaut  ' 
public  education  in  America  baa  bean 
marily  a  local  raaponaiblUty  and  largely 
ported  by  UjchI  taxation.    Tharaln  Is  a  ' 
BAount  raaaon  for  tha  graatnaaa  of  Ai 

fVMBAL    COtmtOL    WOTTLO    MWnOT 

iNrruTivx 

Federal  con-.rol  and  natlonallxatlon  of 
cation  takea  nway  probably  the  moat  li 
tant  of  local  community  rights — the  righ^ 
parents  and  taxpayers  to  determine  tha 
of    education     their    children    ahall    ' 
Tbare  la  a  growing  trend  toward  n 
tlon  In  taxtbcoks.  In  general  cotiraes  of 
length  of  sctool  days  and  months  per 
The  worst  dUaster  of  all  would  t>e  a  si 
ardixed    ideology.     For   example,   there 
tho^a  who  believe  In  a  world  goverm 
Othera  whoa*'  convictions  are  natlonalial^ 
•cope.    The  fact  that  we  can  arrive  at' 
ballafs   in   oar   own   way — therein   lies 
graateat  strength.     Uniformity  of  ideas 
first  necessity  to  the  dictator.    In  Gen 
lUly,  and  other  politically  backward  ct 
tries,  conuol  of  education  and  of  avenu' 
information   to   youth   waa   about   the 
step   on   the   road   to  daapotism.     It   r 
probably  ultlmataly  ma&n   the  downfl 
our  Republic. 

Federal  meddling  In  local  public  schc 
fairs  arould  most  surely  have  the  most 
cerous  effacU.    It  would  daatroy  local  r 
tiva  and  control.     Wa  have  had  too 
centralization  and  bureaucratic  control 
the  local  affairs  of  our  citlxans.     We 
not  make  thu  aliuatlon  versa  by  a  new 
curalon   Into   tha   flald   of   education. 
schools  ara  ona  of  tha  faw  remainifig 
warks  of  local  salf-BOvamment  ih4 
nity   anurpriaa.     U  America   Is   to 
strong   and    frea,   dur    public    schools 
maintain   tlMir   Independence   from   ~ 
domination. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE.  L  EVINS 

nf  THB  HOUSB  CM»  BWilESENTAI 
FrkUlV.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  thl 
sion  of  the  Congress  draws  to  a  cK 


keflslatlve  docket  Is 
luch  easentlal  legls- 

lactment  Into  law. 
have   moved    as 
Ing  as  It  has  during 

the  session — when 
little  consldera- 
bllls  brought  up 
^legislation    that   Is 
could  tiave  been 

imment. 

td  that  this  .session 
\B,i\c<\  to  bring  to  the 
'  consideration  IcgU- 
kral  aid  to  education, 
[such  a  measuiv  la 
tnce  and  concerning 
»at    public    interest. 

for  providing  ade- 
bchool  teachers.  Im- 
lyNtems,  and  raising 
iduid.H  of  our  coun« 

lould  provide  legis- 
Itg  out  and  removing 

In  various  aection.4 

[the  recent  war  aome 

ten   were   examined 

iflre  and  of  thl-»  num- 

6,000.000    were    re- 

I  mental,  and  educa- 
I  An  long  a.i  •  iiltuA- 
iits  there  will  remain 
^r  the  enactment  of 
]to  aid  our  States  in 
^d  of  a  belter  educa- 
Sderal  aid  to  educa- 
I  control  must  be  con- 
[next  ses.slon  of  the 

passed  an  act  re- 
ding the  life  of  the 
tnce  Corporation,  tha 
to  provide  authority 
irchase  and  acquire 
nans   as   existed   in 
slatlon  to  provide 
tet    for    home    loan 
ins  by  amending  the 
tnce  Corporation  Act 
fed  in  both  the  House 
|owever.  the  Congress 
I  favorable  considera- 
id  needed  legislation. 
Lide  this  authority  in 
jr  to  pa.«;.s  any  one  of 
res  introduced  for  this 
perhaps  the  severest 
fof  our  country  have 
pir  f\ght  to  obtain  ade- 
Jnder  the  GI  bill   of 
is'  Administration  19 
rantee  one-half  or  50 
fan's  real-estate  loan 
lum  of  $4,000  on  an 

Construction  Finance 
lor  to  the  recent  legis- 

agency  was  empow- 
jfl  housing  loans  from 
jagees — banks  and 
^tutions — thereby  pro- 
(or  loans  of  veterans 
Ime.  Inasmuch  as  a 
lortsige  exL-^ts  and  no 

iislation  has  been  en- 
fyrrms  to  me  that  the 
)!.-;.  ess  couid  do  in  the 

Brans  in  this  connec- 

provide  a  method  of 
kr  those  veterans  who 

a  home.    I  regret  ex- 
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ceedlngly  that  this  authority  was  deleted 
from  the  RFC  Act  and  that  the  Congress 
has  failed  to  give  consideration  to  bills 
Introduced  to  correct  this  situation. 
Representatives  of  tho  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tions tiave  urged  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
t'latlon.  There  exists  no  Justification  for 
the  failure  of  its  passage  Inasmuch  as 
the  Veteraiig'  Administration  ha.s  re- 
ported that  an  exceedingly  small  number 
of  a  total  of  750,000  veterans'  home  loans 
have  proven  bad  or  on  which  the  veter- 
ans have  defaulted.  The  failure  to  pass 
icfftslatlon  providing  adequate  housing 
for  veterans  and  the  cutting  ofT  of  means 
for  flncinclnB  leans  for  those  veterans 
who  de'^lrc  to  become  homo  owners  re- 
mains a  mont  Important  part  of  the  un- 
flnl-hed  business  of  this  Congress. 

The  recent  action  in  providing  In- 
ereired  funds  for  loll  conservation  pur- 
poses should  be  commended.  However, 
tiM  OongreM  bM  not  provided  all  the 
Qteeegary  and  reeommended  funds  for 
rural  electrification  and  various  other 
Mrlcultural  baneDt  programs.  Adequate 
funds  sliould  be  provided  for  these  pur- 
posee  If  we  arc  to  have  a  r;ound  and  prus- 
pcroui  agriculture  In  Am'.Tlca. 

The  provldiii'!  of  Icglalatlon  for 
gtrengthening  our  natlotial  defense  hag 
only  been  partially  completed.  The  pas- 
iMte  of  the  armed  forces  unification 
Bwasure  to  brln?,  about  central  zed  com- 
mand for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces 
is  a  forward  step  In  the  right  direction. 
However,  other  recommended  legislation 
to  Insure  the  strengthening  of  our  coun- 
try : .  needed  Through  the  enactment 
of  this  Icglilatlon  we  not  only  "put  our 
own  house  in  order"  but  declare  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  America 
inte'nds  to  remain  strong  and  to  assume 
her  responsibilities  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  and  lasting 
peace.  Tlio  completion  of  this  and  other 
unfinished  le^^islation  remains  as  objec- 
tives which  must  be  pursued  and  accom- 
plished when  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress convenes. 


Income  Sharing  Still  Lags  Behind  Soaring 
United  States  Output 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0>-  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Juty  25,  1947 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
timely  and  well  written  Is  the  article 
In  the  Detroit  News  of  July  22  by  Blair 
Moody,  able  and  brilliant  journalist  and 
syndicate  writer,  that  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  furthering  this  valuable  and 
factual  data  and  making  It  available 
In  its  concentrated  form  to  more  people 
that  I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  print  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Of  course,  it  is  gleaned  from  the  more 
extensive  economic  report  of  President 
Truman,  but  I  take  for  granted  most 
of  you  do  not  always  have  the  time  to 
read  all  such  reports  in  full;  even  if 
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you  do,  however.  It  would  be  well  to 
suggest  you  read  again  and  digest  these 
forceful  facts  and  call  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  jraur  people. 

Now,  In  closing  let  me  add  a  thought 
which.  If  followed.  I  believe,  may  tend 
not  only  to  maintain  our  present  pros- 
perity but  will  assure  indefinite  extension 
and  expansion  of  oiu:  economic  well- 
being. 

If  the  present  scale  of  high  wages  is 
maintained  and  the  lower-paid  workers 
are  brought  up  Into  a  higher  plane  and 
the  minimum-wage  scale  is  raised  to 
65  cents  per  hour,  while  at  the  same  time 
production  is  increased  by  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  elimination  of  waste  so  that 
tmit  prices  of  goods  produced  can  be  held 
in  line  or  even  reduced,  our  prosperity 
will  last  far  Into  the  future  or  until  a 
gro^s  mistake  is  committed  by  our  eco- 
nomic forces, 
Xncoms  0tiA«nro  Bthl  Laos  Bkkinb  Boakino 

tJNrrra    Btatwi     OtrrFtrr— Oaih     Bmown 

Since  1037,  Truman  Bats,  Uroxmo  Cxm  w 

KtoN-Paorrr  Itsms 

(B7  Blair  Moody) 

Wasmxnotom.  July  aa,— President  Truman's 
mldyour  rconnmlc  rtport  shows  that  mors 
fttmlllss  thnn  ever  bsfors  hsvs  ochioved  whst 
osn  dcoontly  b«  dsierlbed  as  an  American 
standard  of  living. 

Not  only  are  wp  producing  roods  and  ecrv- 
ices  St  a  rate  of  $228,000;000,C00  a  year- 
compared  with  si03.ooo,ooo.ooo  m  1029— but 

are  as  the  Preeldcnt  says,  "enjoying  the  bene- 
nu  0tore  equitably." 

Yet  the  President's  facta  Indicate  that  we 
Btlll  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  achieving 
the  economic  balance  which  will  assure  sus- 
tained prosperity  for  everyone  without  suc- 
cessive shots  In  the  arm. 

Then  years  ago,  when  the  Nation  was  still 
strugglinK  back  from  the  1929-32  collapse, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  families  had  to 
get  along  on  incomes  of  81,500  a  year  or  less. 
One-third— that  was  40,000,000 — lived  in 
families  with  incomes  below  $7S0. 

In  those  days  the  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving more  thar.  $3,000  a  year  was  only  7 
percent  of  the  total.  Today  the  President  re- 
ports that  35  percent  receive  over  $3  000 
a  year,  including  10  percent  over  $5,000. 
He  reveals  that  last  month  60.055  OCO  were 
emolcyed — more  than  the  "impractical" 
60.000,000  "goal"  of  liberal  economists. 

TOO   CAN'T   eat   FIGURES 

But  the  President  also  reports  that  the 
great  bulk  of  American  families,  nearly  two- 
thirds,  are  still  getting  under  $60  a  week 
($3,000)  in  this  day  of  inflated  prices,  and 
that  17  percent  stUl  draw  Incomes  imder 
$1,000.  less  than  $20  a  week. 

Since  1939  the  average  weekly  wage,  to  a 
crcEs  section  of  the  economy  so  broad  as  to 
assure  approximate  accuracy,  haa  Jumped, 
according  to  the  President's  figures,  from 
$23.86  to  $48.91. 

A  pay  check  under  $50  does  not  provide  a 
luxury  standard  of  living  at  present  price 
levels,  even  though  the  price  advance 
(thanks  to  the  hold-the-line  policy  l)efore 
June  194*6)  was  only  about  half  the  wage 
advance  on  a  percentage  basis. 

White-collar  and  other  families  not  shar- 
ing In  these  gains  of  Industrial  labor  have 
not  found  percentages  edible,  nor  have  the 
unorganized  workers,  down  around  th-'  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  level,  whom  Congress 
is  callously  deserting  this  week-end  when  it 
pigeonholes  the  bill  boosting  that  minimum 
from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

PHONT  SCARCTTT  STOEIE8 

Yet  the  gains  already  made  have  created 
an  illuminating  set  of  statistics  in  the  ccm- 
siunptlon  column. 


In  a  period  when  many  food  eommotfltle* 
were  supposed  to  be  scarce  as  a  nation  w« 
a^ually  were  eating  better  than  ever  befora. 

Howls  over  the  meat  shortage  to  the  oon- 
trary,  in  1946  we  actxially  consumed  15  per- 
cent more  meat  per  person  than  In  1989, 
the  President  reports.  This  was  despite  a 
much  larger  populatUm.  wtileh  means  the 
supply  of  meat  was  oawairtsrably  more  Uuus 
15  percent  above  prewar. 

Our  1946  consumption  ot  canned  vege- 
tables was  52  percent  above  prewar;  of  fresh 
vsgatabkee  14  psreent;  of  canned  frulU,  36 
percent:  and  of  eggs,  32  percent.  DomestM 
consumption  of  wheat,  dairy  products  and  a 
few  other  Items, declined  only  slightly  desplts 
huge  shlpmenta  abroad. 

•These  Improvements.-  the  President  said, 
"are  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  greatly  d^-tert- 
(«at«d  nutrition  of  unfortunate  peoplee  la 
many  other  countries." 

TWO  MAJOR  SVOi  USTIONr 

But  the  President  warns  that  "adjust- 
ment'  must  bs  made  If  a  "tragic  depression" 
is  to  bs  tvsrtsd.  What  adjustments?  First, 
toe  says.  '*pness  must  be  revised  downwsrd 
wtasre  peoOts  ars  saessslve  or  wbers  rsdue-. 
tlons  ars  nsedsd  to  forettall  a  eoUapss  ol 
DuirkeUi." 

■soond.  wsgss  In  the  lowsst  brscksu  muel 
bs  ratssd. 

Ths  present  40  oents  an  hour  minimum— 
lie  a  week—must  bs  raised,  the  President 
•sys,  not  alone  as  a  mattsr  of  fslmsss  but 
as  a  national  economie  asossslty. 

For  when  the  unusual  and  temporary  post- 
war markeu,  especially  ths  export  ssarkst, 
begin  to  fade,  the  country  cannot  sitord  to 
have  an  important  sector  of  domestic  de- 
mand bottled  by  lack  of  buying  power.  As 
the  President  put  It: 

"Our  concern  today  Is  not  whetner  con- 
sumers can  buy  as"  much  as  they  could  be- 
fore the  war.  It  is.  rather,  whether  they 
can  buy  enough  to  sustain  our  postwar 
economy  at  maximum  production." 


nrifipdnirs,  Pa.,  Celebrates  Sesqni- 
centennial,  1797-1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  Zx\NDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  community  celebrates  its 
founding  by  attracting  national  and  in- 
ternational attention  but  such  an  excep- 
tion attended  the  Sesquicentennial  of 
Philipsburg,  Pa.,  one  of  the  thriving  and 
enterprising  towns  in  Centre  County, 
Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  week  of  July  21-25,  inclusive,  was 
selected  for  the  sesquicentennial  observ- 
ance 6y  the  following  proclamation  by 
Chief  Burgess  Ernest  E.  Dsmi: 

SESQUICENTENNIAL    PHOCLAMATION    ISSUES    BT 
EUSCEES  DEMI 

To  the  People  Assembled  Here  in  the  AmerU 

can  Legion  Stadium  at  Philipsburg.  Pa^ 

and  to  the  Community.  State,  and  Gotv 

em-nent: 

1,   Ernest  E.  Demi,  chief   bursess  of   the 

Borough    of    PhUlpsburg.    Centre    County, 

Pa.,  do  proclaim  this  devotional  service  to 

be  the  opening  session  of  the  one-buiKlred 

and    fiftieth    anniversary    to    celebrate    the 

memory  and  fotmdlng  of  Piiillpsburg. 
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And  I 
days.  July 
•side  to 

It  Is  our 
large 

PhUipsourg 
visitors. 

We  wiah 
•nt  visit 
receive  anc 
say 
tation  as  si 

dajr  of  Jtd] 


ftxther 


21 


proclaim  that  the  following 

to  25.  1947.  iDclusive.  be  set 

fuiither  celebrate  the  same  occasion. 

hope  and  desire  that  we  have  a 

atten^tance  of  the  former  residents  of 

well  as  many  thousands  of 


ment  tha 
communit  y     of 
union  church 
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or  them  all  a  friendly  and  pleas- 

apd  that  our  home  people  will  so 

entertain  them,  that  they  will 

Phllip^btirg  has  again  proven  its  repu- 

friendly  town." 

th   the  borotigh  seal  this  20th 
1947  and  signed  by 

EsMxsT  E.  Demi. 
Chief  Burgess.  Phil.psburg. 

In  keeping  with  the  spiritual  develop- 


has  marked  the  lile  of  the 

Philipsbui^.     outdoor 

services  were  conducted 


Sunday,  J  ily  20.  at  the  American  Legion 
Memorial  Field  as  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  olBcia  I  opening  of  the  weelc's  cele- 
bration. Dr.  Ross  H.  Stover,  prominent 
pestor  of  he  Messiah  Lutheran  Church 
of  Philade  ph.a,  Pa.,  addressed  the  union 
religious  ;  ervlce.  choosing  as  his  topic 
Pillars  of  Philipsburg.  Dr.  Stover  listed 
as  the  foir  pillars:  Divine  ideals,  devo- 
tional life  productive  lellowship.  and  the 
passion  to  propagate.  The  union  church 
services  w  ;re  attended  by  a  huge  throng, 
with  local  pastors  assisting  in  conduct- 
ing the  rdigious  program. 

The  OU  Union  Church,  erected  in 
1820.  is  re  i^arded  as  an  historic  shrine  in 
Philipsbujg  and  stands  among  ancient 
oaks  In  tl  e  center  of  Philipsburg's  resi- 
dential di:  ;trict  on  Presqueisle  Street.  It 
was  erect  :d  as  a  church  where  all  de- 
nominatic  ns  could  worship.  While  it  has 
not  been  ii  use  in  recent  years  fcr  regu- 
lar churc  I  services.  <t  is  regarded  as  a 
memorial  to  Philipsburg's  settlers  and 
during  ses  luicentennial  week  was  opened 
for  the  pu  pose  of  holding  union  services. 

The  following  churches  serve  the  spir- 
itual neec  s  of  Philipsburg — Evangelical 
United  Br  jthren  Church.  First  Lutheran 
Church.  Trinity  Mjthodist  Church.  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Phllipsburg  Jewish  Synagogue.  First 
Presbyteri  in  Church,  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Churc  1.  Phllipsburg  Gospel  Taber- 
nacle, Fin  t  Baptist  Church.  Free  Meth- 
odist Church,  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  Gospel 
Tabernacl  ?. 

The  ses<  ulcentennial  program  for  the 
week  pro^ided  for  changes  daily  with 
Monday.  J  ily  21,  being  designated  as  vet- 
erans' da;  .  which  was  climaxed  by  a 
mammoth  military  parade  that  attracted 
the  finest  bands  and  drum  corps  in  the 
State  of  rennsylvania.  A  gala  display 
of  firewor  :s  featured  the  veterans*  day 
program.  The  parade  was  voted  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  staged  in  Central 
Pennsylvaala  and  was  witnessed  by  a 
hnge  throi  ig  that  crowded  the  streets  of 
Philipsbur  ;  and  wildly  cheered  the  color- 
ful sp3Cta<  le. 

Industn  il  transportation  day  on  July 
22  resulted  in  a  splendid  parade  com- 
prised jf  \  arious  divisions  depicting  the 
Industrial  growth  and  development  of 
Philipsbur ;. 

The  rem  linder  of  the  week  found  each 
day  presenting  a  varied  and  novel  pro- 
gram. whi:h  reflected  careful  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  sesquicentennial 
committee  headed  by  Roy  H.  Schreffler, 


president  of  the  celebration,  and  Sam» 
Z.  Miller,  celebration  program  chairmj 

During  the  entire  week  civic  grouj 
service  clubs,  and  the  schools  of  Philii 
burg  cooperated  in  presenting  varied  f ei 
tures  portraying  the  development  ai 
achievements  of  the  community  over  tl 
period  of  150  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Philipsbarg  schools  sponsored 
hlsiorical   pageant  on  three  successit 
evenings  at  the  Memorial  Stadium,  wil 
pageant  players  garbed  as  front'ersmc 
carrying  ancient  muzzle-loaders,  dep?( 
liig  scenes  in  early  American  life  whci 
Phllipsburg  was  in  swaddling  clothes. 

The    Philips    familx   of    Manchest 
England,  settled  Phllipsburg  in  1797 
In  recognition  cf  this  iact  the  lord  mayc 
of  Manchester.  England,  sent  the  follow^ 
Ing    congratulatory    message   to   ChU 
Burgess  Ernest  E.  Demi,  cf  Phllipsburi 

LOSS    MATOB  OF   MANCHESTZIt   S-ALCTES    PHtLIf 

sumc's  AmoTBHAaT  czLEsaA-noN 
Town  Hall.  MANCHrsTm. 

June  3  .  1947, 

OsAS  Ms.  Matos:  On  the  occasion  of 
celebration  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  fiftlet 
annlvennry  of  the  founding  cf  Philipsbur 
I  am  happy  to  send  to  the  citizens  hear 
greetings  and  congratulations 

I  am  Interested  to  lear-  that  the  founC 
tlons  of  your  city  were  1  Id  In  1797.  by  tl 
Philips  family,  vbo  are  reputed  to  have  con* 
ncctlons  with  Manchester.  From  enquirlc 
I  have  made.  It  would  seem  that  the  founder 
of  Phllipsburg  and  the  present  Manchest 
firm  of  J.  and  N.  Philips  have  a  commcn 
ceatry  in  one  Nathaniel  Philips  (1653-1731 
of  Team  In  Staffordshire.  The  Manchest 
firm  was  founded  In  1747  and  part  of  tl 
firm's  original  mill  is  still  in  being. 

The  city  of  Manchester  l3  Important  as 
centre  of   Industry.  comTrerc?.  art.  cultx 
and  progressive  self-government,  and  IKs 
the  heart  of  a  vast  Industrial  and  manufi 
turlng    region    having    a    great    density 
population 

During  the  war  Manchester  was  subject 
to  heavy  enemy  air  attacks  and  suffered  coi 
sideraole  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  prcpert 
Many  of  the  bombed-out  citizens  found  cc 
fort  and  consolation  in  the  warm  clothinf 
blankets,  and  other  precious  gifts  that  wer 
sent  to  them  by  the  tlnd-h^arted  people 
the  United  States.    Doubtless  some  of  the 
gifts  originated  In  your  city,  and  I  am  gli 
to  take  this  opportunity,  even  at  so  late 
date,  of  expressing  my  warm  thanks  for  the 
gifts. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  world  affj 
that  a  Second  World  War  was  necessary 
bring  the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
the   peoples   of   Britain   closer    together 
mutual      understanding     and     good     wl 
Strange  It  may  seem,  but  nevertheless  It 
true  to  say  that  millions  of  United  Stat 
fighting  men   were  ambassadors  of   friei 
ship   and   good   will   from   your   country 
Britain,  where  they  found  those  sentimei 
warmly  and  sincerely  rec  procaled.     We 
In  Manchester  many  thou3ands  of  ycur 
feUows.  many  of  whom  lived  In  our  hot 
becoming  accustcmed  to  our  wartime  mc 
of  life. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  them  and 
were  kind  and  considerate  to  us.    The  groi 
Ing  realization  that  our  Nations  were  part 
ners  In  an  enterprise  to  preserve  the  freedc 
we  both  cherish  brought  your  soldiers,  yc 
sailors,  and  your  airmen  close  to  tlie  Brit 
people  in  friendship  and  mutual  understat 
ing.  and  in  coordinated  effort,  equal  suffer* 
In^  and  sacrifice. 

Out  of  these  things,  with  the  help  of 
came  victory.    Let  us  pray  that  the  sacrific 
and  efforts  of  the  fighting  men  and  civilii 
of  both  our  countries  will  net  have  been 
vain,  but  that  they  will  bind  our  two 
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Editor  Looks  at  the  News,  from  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Phllipsburg  Daily 
Journal,  where  over  25  years  ago  he  se- 
cured his  first  job  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
Bill  Thomas  is  now  editor  of  the  Clesir- 
fleld  (Pa.)  Progress  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Westinghouse  KDKA 
newi  staff,  with  a  weekly  broadcast  that 
Ib  well  presented  and.  because  of  its  in- 
formative value,  has  resulted  In  a  large 
and  highly  appreciative  radio  audience 
over  Station  KDKA.  Pittsburgh.  His 
radio  tribute  In  commemoration  of  Phil- 
ipsburg's sesquicentennial  is  as  follows:  - 

I  am  speaking  to  you  this  evening  from 
Phllipsburg,  up  here  in  Centre  County— very 
close  to  the  geographical  center  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 

This  Main  Street  community  Is  filled  with 
excitement  and  anticipation — Phllipsburg  is 
Just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Be- 
ginning tomorrow,  Phillpsburgers  have  set 
sfilde  six  whole  days  to  celebrate — but,  we'U 
come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

This  evening  we  want  to  lot*  at  three 
things — some  of  the  highlights  of  the  past 
168  hours,  the  day's  outstanding  develop- 
ments, and  this  PhUlpsbvrg  celebration,  for 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  helps  us  keep  our 
perspective — maybe  It  even  has  a  lesson 
worth  learning. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  speaking  from 
Phllipsburg  In  Centre  Coxmty  and  I»hUips- 
burg  tomorrow  begins  a  six -day  celebration— 
its  sesqui-centennial  celebration.  Fhillpe- 
hurg— 150  srears  old  and  Its  nearly  4,000 
residenU  will  be  hosu  to  many  more  thou- 
sands from  near  and  far. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  Invited  to  take  part 
In  this  Important  event  In  Phlllpeburg's  life, 
for  this  broadcast  is  a  kind  of  unofficial  open- 
ing of  what  everybody  here  calls  "The 
Besqul." 

I  am  not  only  happy,  but  proud  to  be  here, 
for  I  was  born  and  raised  in  this  typical, 
friendly  and  enthusiastic  Main  Street  town. 

As  I  drove  up  Front  and  Presqueisle  Streets 
this  afternoon — colorfully  decorated  streets, 
they  are  too— I  thought  how  far  this  town 
has  traveled  since  1797.  You  couldn't  buy 
the  town  today  for  several  million  dollars. 
Tet  150  years  ago  you  could  have  bought  the 
land  on  which  it  stands  for  2  cents  an  acre. 

Things  have  changed  a  lot  In  a  century  and 
a  h5lf  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  streets  were 
sticky  mud  bogs  alter  every  rain,  with  street 
after  street  of  board  sidewalks.  Today,  prac- 
tically every  street,  alley,  and  sidewalk  is 
paved — I  remember  as  a  boy — the  passenger 
trains.  There  aren't  any  passenger  trains  at 
all  coming  Into  town  now.  But  when  I  was 
a  boy — It  seems  almost  unbelievable  now — 
there  were  3  railroads  with  24  passenger 
trains  a  day.  Although  there  aren't  any 
passenger  trains,  nobody  seems  to  mind  it. 
There  Is  good  bus  service  and  I  suppose  there 
are  as  many  automobiles  to  the  block  as  any- 
where In  the  United  States. 

Like  most  progressive  Main  Street  towns, 
Phllipsburg  has  interesting  history.  It  has 
also  had  Its  dark  days  as  well  as  its  bright 
ones. 

The  town  was  founded  by  the  Philips 
family  of  Manchester.  England.  Three 
brothers  helped  to  found  It,  but  one  of  the 
brottiers,  Hardman  PhUlps,  dominated  the 
Phllipsburg  scene  for  about  35  years.  He 
hod  great  hopes  for  this  town  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  buUt  an  Iron  forge  and  the  first 
screw  factory  In  the  United  States.  Then, 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  built.  It  missed 
Pbillpfiburg  by  28  miles.  Philips  tried  to  have 
s  railroad  built  into  the  town,  but  was  un- 
successful. His  iron  forge  burned.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Harvey  invented  a  new  kind 
of  screw — one  with  gimlet  point — the  Philips^ 


screw  had  blunt  ends.    His  business  declined 
and  he  returned  to  England. 

But  other  men  carried  on.  The  town  even- 
tually got  Its  railroad.  Coal  was  discovered 
and  a  new  industry  sprang  up.  The  town 
became  identified  with  the  early  develop- 
ment of  electrical  power.  It  Is  the  first  town 
in  the  world  to  have  street  arc  lights.  The 
Episcopal  Church  was  the  first  church  in  the 
world  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  And  here 
is  another  "first"  that  I  copied  out  of  the 
July  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs. 

"In  1878.  medical  history  was  made  (In 
Phllipsburg)  When  Dr.  J.  C.  Richards  and  Or. 
John  D.  McGirk,  performed  what  was  prob- 
ably the  first  appendicitis  operation.  The 
two  doctors  made  an  Incision  In  a  child  to 
discover  a  pin  piercing  the  middle  of  the 
appendix  and  protruding  through  the  open- 
ing. They  cut  off  the  appendix  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  the  chUd  recovered.  It  was 
not  untU  8  years  later — in  1886 — tliat  ap- 
pendicitis was  recognized." 

The  men  who  founded  tht  town  and  others 
who  have  helped  keep  it  wholesome  and  pro-^- 
gresstve  will  be  honored  during  the  next 
6  days.  There  will  be  a  church  day,  an  all- 
veterans'  day.  a  miners'  and  industrial  day,  a 
founders'  day,  a  firemen's  and  sports  day, 
and  an  education  day. 

Some  ol  the  members  have  Just  been  tell- 
ing me  what  they  have  planned  for  the  week. 
It  sounds  like  a  pretty  full  week.  Next  Wed- 
nesday, for  Instance,  is  founders'  day.  There 
will  be  a  memorial  service  at  the  Old  Union 
Church,  built  by  Hardman  Philips;  a  muzzle- 
loading  contest — whatever  that  is — trap 
shooting,  a  State  police  dog  show,  a  parade 
depicting  the  town's  history,  a  pageant  at 
Memorial  Field,  and  two  dances,  one  of  them 
the  sesquicentennial  ball. 

Celebrations  like  this  havt  a  place  in  the 
life  of  e^ery  community.  Tliey  are  valuable. 
They  help  give  us  a  sense  of  perspective. 
They  impress  upon  us  that  ch&nge  is  not 
only  a  characteristic  of  today— it  was  a  pre- 
dominating characteristic  of  the  1800's  and 
the  1700'6.  too. 

These  celebrations  and  the  reunions  they 
foeter  are  satisfying,  not  alone  because  of 
what  we  see  and  hear,  but  because  of  what 
we  remember.  They  become  sentimental 
Journeys  into  the  past. 

The  very  spot  from  which  1  am  speaking 
holds  many  memories  for  me.  I  am  in  the 
office  of  the  Daily  Journal,  where  I  was  once 
city  editor.  More  thana  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  man  who  was  then  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper,  the  late  W.  T.  Balr, 
gave  me  my  first  dally  newspaper  Job. 

Among  those  who  are  here  in  the  Dally 
Journal  Office  for  this  broadcast  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  sesquicentennial  committee, 
Roy  H.  Schreffler.  Roy,  would  you  mind 
saying  a  word  to  our  Main  Street  Editor 
audience? 

Mr.  ScHRZFFLEH.  Pirst  of  ail.  Bill,  we  want 
to  welcom3  you  back  to  Phllipsburg.  I 
should  also  like  to  say  that  anyone  Is  welcome 
to  attend  any  of  the  events  during  any  of 
the  days  of  our  celebration.  We  assume, 
then,  that  any  of  the  activities  will  be  most 
Interesting  and  entertaining.  While  you 
have  mentioned  next  Wednesday,  there  will 
be  no  one  big  day.  Every  day  will  be  a  big 
day.  However,  we  do  wish  to  emphasize  our 
Sunday  evening  union  service  at  the  Legion 
Memorial  Field— that's  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Roy  Schreffler. 

The  six  fun-filled  days  that  commemo- 
rated the  founding  of  Phllipsburg  pre- 
sented dally  programs  to  fit  every  possible 
mood  of  the  thousands  who  lined  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  this  hospitable 
Pennsylvania  town. 

Historical  pageants,  block-dancing, 
centennial  balls,  daily  parades  of  beauty 


and  magnitude,  night  baseball,  a  dazzling 
collection  of  antiques  descriptive  of  the 
150-ycar  period  of  Philipsburg's  exist- 
ence are  only  a  few  of  the  stellar  attrac- 
tions that  delighted  the  vast  crowds  that 
daily  gathered  to  enjoy  the  carnival  at- 
mosphere that  provided  clean  fun  and 
keen  enjoyment  to  young  and  old. 

Phllipsburg  is  located  on  the  boundary 
line  of  Clearfield  County  and  according 
to  the  ld40  census,  had  a  population  of 
3,963.  However,  Chester  Hill  Borough  in 
Clearfi?ld  County,  with  a  population  of 
900.  and  South  Phllipsburg  Borough, 
with  apTMTOximately  600  inhabitants,  are 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Phllipsburg  when 
considering  the  town's  population,  which 
would  approach  approximately  5,500. 
There  are  numerous  towns  in  Clearfield 
County  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of 
Phllipsburg  and  because  of  their  size,  use 
Phllipsburg  as  a  trading  center,  with  the 
result  that  it  enjoys  a  drawing  popula- 
tion conservatively  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  35,000. 

Centre  County  is  the  second  largest 
county  in  area  among  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  located  in  the  geo- 
graphic center  of  the  State.  Organized 
in  1800,  Centre  County  is  made  up  of 
parts  from  old  Northumberland,  Mifflin, 
Huntingdon  and  Lycoming  Counties. 
The  original  area  has  since  been  dimin- 
ished to  form  other  counties. 

The  whole  surface  of  Centre  County 
Is  elevated  and  is  also  broken  by  several 
distinct  ranges  of  mountains,  which  have 
a  southwesterly  course.  These  moun- 
tains outline  splendid  valleys  which,  in 
most  cases,  bear  the  same  names  as  ad- 
jacent ridges:  Brush,  Nittany.  Penns,  and 
Bald  Eagle.  The  valley  lands  are  largely 
limestone  and  highly  fertile,  contribut- 
ing an  important  element  to  the  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  the  country.  Settle- 
ment of  this  section  of  Pennsylvania  was 
undertaken  as  early  as  1768  when  small 
beginnings  were  made  at  MUesburg  and 
Potter's  Fort,  attracted  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  iron  making.  In  that 
early  period  there  was  iron  ore  and  lime- 
stone in  abundance,  together  with  timber 
for  charcoal,  but  the  production  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  was  developed  much  later. 
At  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  coal, 
the  county's  principal  mineral  products 
are  crushed  limestone,  lime  and  fire  clay. 
After  the  coimty  was  created  the 
coimty  seat  was  located  on  an  unusually 
fine  site  and  took  its  name  from  a  nearby 
spring  of  great  volume.  The  name 
Belief  onte  (beautiful  fountain)  was 
suggested  by  Charles  Maurice,  Due  de 
Talleyrand,  who  visited  the  place  In 
1794-95  while  an  exile  from  ?rsuice. 
Bellefonte  was  the  home  of  Andrew 
Gregg  Curtin,  famous  Civil  War  Gov- 
ernor, who  died  there  October  7,  1894. 
Governors  Beaver  and  Hastings  also  lived 
at  Bellefonte. 

State  College,  the  largest  borough  in 
Centre  County,  is  the  site  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Ccrflege,  which  was 
founded  In  1854  as  a  farm  school  but  has 
developed  into  a  general  college  of  wide 
scope,  with  an  enrollment  in  excess  of 
10,000  students. 

The  principal  classes  of  industry  In 
Centre  County  are  clay,  glass  and  stone 
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products,  metals  and  metal  products. 
textiles  and  textile  products,  food  and 
kindred  products.  The  chief  products 
are  brass,  bronze  and  copper  products, 
lime,  tcrr  i  cotta  and  Are  clay  products, 
bltuminois  coal  and  bakery  products. 
Ac:ricultuie  and  dairy  products  play  an 
Important  part  In  the  economic  life  of 
Centre  C(unty. 

Philipst  urg  is  the  third  largest  borough 
In  C3ntre  County  and  its  industries  are 
diverslflec .  They  consist  principally  of 
coal  minv'.g.  planing  mills.  Ice  cream, 
candy  an  i  meat  packing  plants;  wear- 
ing appaisl  and  other  fabricated  textile 
products:  bakery  products  and  food 
procersim  plants;  men's  and  boys'  cloth- 
ing, men'i  trousers  and  sportswear.  Dur- 
ing Work  War  II  MacLaren  Sportswear 
Co.  in  Philipsburg.  with  an  annual  pay 
roll  of  o/er  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  was  encaged  in  the  manu- 
facture 0  clothing  for  our  armed  forces 
and  hanc  led  Government  contracts  to- 
talinT  mi  lions  of  dollars. 

PhilipsI  lurg  residents  are  kept  well  in- 
formed ty  a  modern  daily  newspaper. 
The  Phil  p<;burg  Dally  Journal,  estab- 
lished in  888  by  the  late  VV.  T.  Bair,  and 
now  publ  shed  by  members  of  the  Bair 
family,  rhe  Daily  Journal  is  the  oldest 
daily  newspaper  in  Centre  County  and  is 
ably  edit(  d  by  a  competent  staff  of  news 
analysts.  In  addition,  up-to-the-  minute 
news  of  world-wide  events  Is  afforded 
readers  s  nee  the  Daily  Journal  has  wire 
service  from  nationally  known  news 
outlets. 

The  se;  quicentennlal  celebration  pro- 
vided an  occasion  for  appraising  the 
steady  development  of  Philipsburg  dur- 
tas  tbe  >ast  150  years.  As  you  view 
the  modi  m  streets  and  fine  homes  in 
this  thriv  ng  community.  It  is  easily  rec- 
ognized t  lat  such  progress  results  from 
the  indu  try  and  zeal  of  civic-minded 
resident^  who  have  taken  pride  in  ad- 
vancing t  le  best  interests  of  Philipsburg 
at  every  )pportunity. 

The  Pe  insylvania  State  Hospital,  with 
an  exper  enced  and  skilled  medical  and 
surgical  staff,  has  ministered  to  the 
needs  of  '.  >hllipsburg  and  vicinity  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  tie  finest  hospitals  In  the  Key- 
stone State. 

As  the  :urtain  falls  on  the  celebration 
of  the  ses(  luicentennial  of  Philipsburg  the 
six  fun-p  icked  days  have  served  to  focus 
national  md  international  attention  on 
one  of  the  finest  towns  in  my  congres- 
sional dls  rict.  The  high  spirit  of  patri- 
otism that  the  citizens  of  Philipsburg 
have  cxhi  )ited  during  every  war  in  which 
this  natio  n  has  been  involved  reflects  the 
highest  >  merican  ideals.  With  such  a 
priceless  radition  as  a  heritage  and  con- 
scious of  the  zeal  and  determination  of 
the  peopl  f  of  Philipsburg.  I  am  confident 
that  the  uture  of  this  thriving  and  en- 
terprising community  is  secure.  There- 
fore, on  1  his  memorable  occasion  I  Join 
with  all  he  people  of  Pennsylvania  in 
•alutlng  he  citizens  of  Philipsburg  and 
wishing  Ihem  continued  progress,  good 
health,  kng  life,  and  a  full  measure  of 
happiness  in  what  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  finest  communities  in  the  Keystone 
Btate.    F  )rwardl    Philipsburg  1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl 
International  Bank  for  Reconstructi< 
and  Development  had  floated  its  fir 
offering  of  $250  million  consisting  of  tw^ 
Issues — a  10-year  and  a  25-year  cbliga* 
tion.  As  was  expected  by  reason  of  ihcH 
issues  carrying  rates  of  interest  far  li 
excess  of  those  which  govern  on  Fedei 
Issues,  the  offering  was  oversubscribe 
Thus  the  bonds  and  debentures  of 
International  Credit  Bank  are  now  mc 
ing  on  their  way  into  the  portfolios 
our  people,  their  banks  and  their  saviz 
ln:;titutions. 

During  the  past  7  years  the  Unit 
States  Government  has  committed  itsel 
to  expenditures  in  behalf  of  foreign  ai^ 
totalling  some  $73,000,000,000.     Durli 
these  war  years  private  capital  did 
enter  into  these  operations  on  a  lai 
scale.    But  now  with  the  bank  selling  it 
debentures  to  our  peopl..  private  invc 
ment  again  moves  into  the  picture. 

Will   these  foreign  governments 
their  obligations?     This  is  a  quest 
which  will  take  on  more  and  more 
portance  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

If  there  is  one  subject  on  which,  moi 
than  another,  a  keen  and  well-informc 
public  opinion  is  needed,  it  is  precis 
this  question  of  our  giving  and  lending ' 
foreign    people    and    governments, 
order  to  give  a  bit  of  light  on  the  attlti 
of  one  goverrmient  with  respect  to 
international  obligation,  let  me  pres 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Irani! 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.    H( 
is  a  case  upon  which  both  the  State 
partmont  and  the  Iranian  Govemmi 
has  too  long  delayed.    If  this  is  a  sam| 
of  how  our  people  are  to  be  treated,  it  wl 
be  well  for  the  citizens  of  this  country 
become  better  informed  on  many  of  the 
transactions. 

Ulck  Rxaliz\tion  Corp., 
New  York.  July  24.  1947.^ 
HusssTN  Ala, 

Iranian  Ambassador  to  tht 
United  States, 

Washington.  D.C. 

SxcsLLXifcr:    At    the    request   of   Me 
Nemnzee   and   Aram,   of  your  Governmc 
Embassy  In  Washington,  this  letter  has 
prepared  for  purposes  of  restating  the 
stance  of  the  Ulen  company's  claim  aga 
the  Government  of  Iran.     Informal  com 
satlons  were  held  with  Messrs.  Nemazee 
Aram  on  Monday,  July  21,  and  it  was 
position  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  neltl 
they,  nor  anyone  in  official  position  in  Tet 
ran,  was  sufficiently  well  informed  on 
matter  to  discuss  It.    Their  statement 
tnaufficlent  Information  and  documental 
of  this  matter  was  available  to  the  Gove 
ment  of  Iran  struc>c  the  writer  as  being  soi 
what  strange.  Inasmuch  as  the  Governi 
la  known  to  have  a  complete  set  of  re 
incident  to  the  matter  In  question,  plus  tl 
records  and  documents  which  it  confiscate 
by  military   force,   from   my  company.     Nc 
!•  It  partlciilarly  reaaauring  that  the  spoke 
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York,  the  Soclete  de  Construction  de 
Batignoiles  of  Prance,  and  Stewart  &  Mao- 
Donald  of  London,  undertook  and  prosecuted 
the  project  in  good  faith.  Since  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  contract,  Ulen  for  itaelf  and 
their  associates  has  at  every  avaUable  oppor- 
tunity, sought  to  secure  payment  of  the 
fllB4B  due  to  them.  The  claim  has  been  pre- 
wnted  to  the  Iranian  Government  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  To  date,  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment has  Ignored  this  claim  completely  and 
hrs  refused  even  to  designate  any  repre- 
sentative with  authority  to  discuss  and  settle 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Nemazee,  the  Commercial  Attach^,  and 
Mr.  Aram,  the  First  Secretary  of  your  Em- 
bassy, stated  at  the  outset  of  last  Monday's 
conference  that  they  possessed  no  authority 
to  negotiate  and  settle  the  matter.  While 
stating  that  they  had  little  Information  on 
the  subject,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
Ulen's  claim  and  the  company's  attempts  to 
secure  payment.  In  asking  for  a  restatement 
of  the  claim  It  was  obvious  that  they  were 
Interested  only  In  continuing  Irfin's  17-year 
policy  of  evasion  in  this  matter. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  my  legal 
counsel  and  I  were  told  by  Messrs.  Nemazee 
•nd  Aram:  (1)  that  they  did  not  imderstand 
men's  claim:  (2)  that  Ulen's  actions  to  col- 
lect its  Just  debt  were  re«ente  J;  O)  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  any  serious  consideration 
of  the  claim  by  the  present  Iranian  Gcvern- 
ment  since  there  was  no  authority  vested  in 
any  member  of  the  present  Government  to 
make  a  settlement  of  the  matter:  (4)  that, 
this  matter  Involving  acts  by  a  former  Iranian 
admlnistntlon.  none  of  the  present  minis- 
ters of  Iran's  present  Government  would  dare 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  matter  be  settled:  (6) 
that  no  early  action  could  be  expected — "It 
might  take  16  months  or  16  years — and  fur- 
ther— what  difference  did  It  make  inasmuch 
as  Ulen  had  already  waited  17  years":  (6) 
that  In  any  event  It  would  take  years  to  se- 
cure peaeage  of  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit payment  of  the  claim;  (7)  that  neither 
the  State  Department,  which  has  recently 
authorlied  tSO.COO.OOO  In  credits  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  nor  the  International  Bank, 
Which  will  conalder  Iran's  application  for  a 
loan  of  $250,000,000.  would  take  the  slightest 
cognisance  of  Ulen's  claim. 

In  the  light  of  these  sUtements  by  offi- 
cial spokesmen  of  your  ( -ovemment.  It  wlU 
be  understood  If  Ulen  &  Company  and  Its  as- 
■niilalas  make  appropriate  representations  to 
the  Department  of  State,  and  to  the  Inter- 
xwttonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
it.  and  protest  the  giving  of  fxirther  fl- 
1  aaslstance  to  the  Government  of  Iran 
untU  that  Oovemment  has  demonstrated 
proper  respect  for  its  fliiancial  obUgatlons, 
and  some  orderly  process  under  which  Amer- 
ican dtlaens  can  secure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  In  dealing  with  the  Ooremment 
of  Iran. 

With  assurances  of  all  qjproprlate  esteem 
and  regard. 

Bespectfvilly   submitted, 

Pkaitk  H.  Rmnm, 
Agent  and  Attomey-in-faet, 
Vlen  Jleaiiaation  Corporation. 


N«w  Zealand  Swaai  Security  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or  INDMNA 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  HARNESS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  letters  and 
statement: 

PioBtAL  Sxcintmr  Acknct, 
Washington.  July  11,  1947. 
Hon.  FoRBST  A.  Haknbbs. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Comgbxssman  Habmsss:  As  you  know 
from  the  conversation  we  had  with  you  on 
June  17.  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner for  Social  Security,  .-md  I  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  your  criticism,  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  16th,  of  our 
proposed  study  of  social  security  in  New  Zea- 
land. I  regret  that  I  was  not  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  provide  you  with  the  facts 
which  follow  before  your  speech  was  made. 

You  had  been  correctly  Informed  that  we 
had  planned  to  send  a  member  of  our  staff. 
Mr.  Jacob  Fisher,  to  New  Zealand.  However, 
he  was  not  being  sent  merely  or  even  pri- 
marily "to  study  compulsory  health  insurance 
in  that  country"  as  was  stated  in  yoxu  speech 
but  to  study  the  whole  social  security  system. 
Mr.  Fisher's  inquiries  on  health  benefits  were 
to  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  broad  social  security 
study  which  was  planned  to  Include  cash 
benefit  provisions  for  old  age,  Invalidity,  un- 
employment, sickness,  widows,  orphans, 
minors,  etc. 

The  New  Zealand  Social  Secxirity  System  is 
recognized  among  experte  as  being  of  great 
significance  on  account  of  Its  unified  nature, 
comprehensive  scope,  and  other  special  char- 
acteristics. It  is  different  In  many  important 
respects  from  our  own  and  from  the  systems 
of  most  other  countries.  It  combines  social 
Insurance  and  public  assistant  concepts  in 
\inusual  ways,  its  coverage  is  rational,  the 
protections  are  very  broad,  and  the  financing 
rests  on  earmarked  natioiuil  Income  taxes. 
It  has  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  is 
widely  regarded  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  laboratory  experiment  for  testing  many 
Important  and  controversial  proposals  In  the 
field  of  social  security.  It  has  been  criticised 
by  some  Insurance  and  medical  writers  as  a 
bad  and  overambltlous  program  that  cannot 
succeed;  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
held  out,  in  a  report  from  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  as  something  of  a 
model  for  a  new  type  of  social  security  pro- 
gram for  the  United  SUtes.  Obviously.  It 
cannot  be  all  that  is  claimed  or  charged.  We 
have  learned  all  that  we  could  about  it 
through  pubUslied  documents,  correspond- 
ence and  personal  inquiries  here.  Though  we 
have  had  every  courtesy  and  assistance  from 
the  New  Zealand  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington arid  by  correspondence  from  officials 
in  New  Zealand,  many  questions  about  ad- 
ministration, effectiveness  of  the  system, 
costs,  etc.  have  remained  unanswered:  and 
some  conflicting  reports  have  been  left  unre- 
solved. Study  and  inquiry  on  the  ground 
were.  In  our  opinion,  clearly  Indicated. 

Mr.  Fisher  had  already  made  careful  stud- 
ies of  all  the  available  information  on  the 
New  Zealand  system,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  technical  experts  on  our  staff.  As  far 
as  we  know,  his  two  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject '  have  been  received — both  here  and 
abroad — as  accurate,  objective,  and  authori- 
tative doctunents.  He  was  therefore  selected 
for  this  new  investigation.  In  your  speech  to 
the  House  you  said  that  his  "report  on  so- 
cialized medicine  •  •  •  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  reputable  authorities  as 
extremely  biased  and  dishonest."  In  this 
connection  may  I  say.  first,  that  Mr.  Fisher  s 
article  did  not  deal  with  socialized  medicine. 
It  described  the  New  Zealand  system  of  cash 
and  health  benefits.    Secondly,  no  comments 
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such  as  those  you  referred  to  have  oome  to 
our  attention.  I  trust  that  the  sources-^ 
this  criticism  may  t>e  made  known  to  us  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  the  basis  for  the 
charges. 

Your  speech  referred  to  this  trip  to  New 
Zealand  as  a  type  of  activity  "never  author- 
ized by  Congress"  and  "never  •  •  •  au- 
thorized directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  appro- 
priation bills."  WhUe  you  reiterated  this 
view  during  ovir  discussion  in  your  office.  I 
presume  that  any  confusion  which  may  have 
existed  on  that  subject  has  now  been  cleared 
up  by  your  committee  counsel  who  has  as- 
sured us  that  he  has  no  question  as  to  our 
authority  to  engage  in  this  activity  or  to 
Incur  financial  obligations  in  connection  with 
It.  His  opinion  in  this  respject  conforms  to 
that  of  the  legal  staff  of  this  agency. 

The  Social  Sectu-lty  Act  (sec.  702)  Im- 
poses a  positive  "duty"  upon  this  agency 
for  engaging  In  activities  such  as  the  one  re- 
garding which  you  have  raised  question. 
This  duty  to  make  studies  and  recommenda- 
tion's has  always  included  studies  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  practices  and  experiences. 
Indeed,  you  will  find  that  foreign  systems, 
and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  them, 
were  carefully  and  extensively  coiisldered  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  when  so- 
cial security  legislation  was  first  enacted. 
Just  as  they  have  been  on  varlotis  occasions 
since  then  when  committees  of  Congress  have 
considered  changes  in  the  social  security 
laws.  All  cotmtrles  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  each  other  about  social  security,  from 
both  successes  and  failures,  and  this  has 
always  been  the  attitude  of  Congress.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  congressional 
committees  would  regard  us  as  having  done 
less  than  our  duty  under  the  law  If  they 
found,  at  hearings  or  on  other  occasions  that 
we  had  not  taken  aU  reasonable  steps  to  be 
informed  on  f<»eign  experience. 

Since  you  have  raised  questions  and  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  our  selection  of  Mr.' 
Fisher  for  the  New  Zealand  study,  and  since 
I  have  high  regard  for  the  wishes  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  Its  conunlttees,  and  acknowl- 
edge our  responaibUity  to  them,  I  have  di- 
rected that  the  study  be  postponed  until  af- 
ter our  investigation  of  the  charges  against 
him  is  completed. 

While  I  expect  to  go  into  the  matter  thor- 
oughly the  data  obtained  thus  far  from  your 
committee  counsel,  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  from 
Mr.  Fisher  himself  Impress  me  as  not  Jtistlf y- 
Ing  so  serious  a  reflection  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  person  whoee  conduct  and  service,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  have 
been  beyond  reproach. 
-In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  criticism  of 
this  Agency  and  certain  of  Its  programs  and 
officers  has  been  made  a  public  record,  I  trust 
that  jrou  will  slmUarly  make  this  letter  a 
public  record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaxaoN  B.  Mnxai. 
Administrator. 

JlTLT  34,  1947. 
H(».  Watson  Mnxza, 
Administrator , 

Federal  Security  Agency, 

Washirigton.  D.C. 
DBAS  Mr.  MnxBs:  I  deaire  to  acknowledge 
yotir  letter  of  July  11,  1947,  regarding  the 
remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
June  16.  In  the  speech  to  which  you  refer, 
and  at  a  conference  held  with  you  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  my  office  on  June  17,  I  definitely 
expressed  my  disapproval  of  Intematlonat 
Junkets  by  Federal  employees.  I  refer  to 
trips  designed  to  make  studies  of  foreign 
concepts  of  government  to  further  the  plans 
and  Ideologies  of  groups  In  this  country  to 
Influence  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States:  and  I  reiterate 
I  am  today  strongly  of  the  same  opinion. 
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York  Times  of  October  7.  l»45. 

that  the  Minuter  of  Health  of  New 

bid  stated  In  the  houae  of  repre- 

that  because  of  abuse*  the  govern- 

rlously  considering  whether  free 

lervlcee  will  be  continued.     It  ad- 
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the     language     above-quoted. 
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article.    The    New    Zealand    Social 

Pxigram,  most  certainly  presents  a 

Kxrialized  medicine. 

the  five  paragraphs  in  the  Intro- 

wlth  New  Zealand's  health  ben- 
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section  of  the  article  la  headed 
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1  rell-known  fact  that  elimination 
pay  as  a  factor  In  the  distribu- 


tion of  medical  care  has  been  a  favorite 
gument  by  proponents  of  socialized  medicll 

Two  days  prior  to  writing  this  letter  to 
you  testified  before  the  United  States  Sei 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Commltt 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.     The  recc 
of  the  hearing  of  July  9.  on  page  1723.  reve 
that  Senator  Donnell  made  Inquiry  ac  to 
books  and  pamphlets  you  had  read  on  tl 
subject  of  social  security  programs  of  otl 
countries.     I  quote  briefly  from  the  record| 

"Senator  Donnell.  Tou  have  not  read 
books,  as  distinguished  from  pamphlets, 
ths  subject  of  compulsory  health  Insurant 
either  in  England  or  in  Germany? 

"Mr.   MiLL£K.  No   extensive   documents. 

"Senator  Donnell.  How   about  New 
land?     Have  you  read  the  experience  of 
Zealand  with  compulsory  health  insurant 

••Mr.  Mnxxa.  I  have  not." 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  from  your  swc 
testimony  that,  although  you  have  outllnt 
at  length  the  New  Zealand  Plan  and  refer 
to  Mr.  Fishers  article,  you  are,  In  fact,  wit 
out  knowIe<ige  of  the  New  Zealand  Plan 
the  content  of  Mr.  Fisher's  article.     The 
fore,  in  view  of  your  testimony.  I  feel  furti 
reference  to  the  New  Zealand  Plan  or  tl 
Fisher  article  Is  unnecessary. 

You  hff\e  stated  that  Counsel  for  my  Cc 
mlttee  has  as^^ured  the  FSA  that  he  has 
question  as  to  Its  authority  to  engage  in 
activity  or  to  Incur  financial  obligations 
connection  with  It.    Mr.  Bow.  who  is  Couni 
for  the  Committee,  has  advised  me  that 
such  advice  has  been  given  by  him  to 
Federal  Security  Agency,  or  any  other 
partment   or    agency   of   Government. 
Bow  recalls  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Heorti 
on  the  Health  Workshop.  Inquiry  was 
of  him  regarding  any  prohibition  by  statt 
relating  to  foreign  travel.     Mr.  Bow's  re| 
waa  that,  at  that  time,  he  could  cite  no 
hlbltlng  statutes  nor  statutes  authorlalng  i 
travel:  and  he  suggested  that,  aa  counael 
the  committee,  further  study  would  be 
of  the  subject.     The  subcommittee  coux 
study  doea  not  conform  with  that  of  the  U 
itaff  of  your  agency. 

Section  70a  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  ret 
as  follows: 

"Dunxa  or  tms  aoMiNisTaAToa 

"Skc,  703.  The  Administrator  shall  perfori 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this 
and  shall  also  have  the  duty  of  studying 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  ef^ 
fectlve  methods  of  providing  economic 
curlty  through  social  Insurance,  and  aa 
legislation  and  matters  of  administratis 
policy  concerning  old-age  pensions,  uni 
ployment  compensation,  accident  comper 
tlon.  and  related  subjects." 

The  history  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Is  interesting,  and   I  shall  refer  to  it 
briefly.    The  Social  Security  Act  was 
mended  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
January  17,   1935.     On  the  same  day.  tl 
was   introduced  in   the  Senate,  Senate 
1130;  and.  In  the  House.  H.  R.  4120. 

Bach  of  the  proposed  bills  contained  a 
tlon.  "Duties  of  the  Social  Insurance 
which  stated  that  the  Board  should,  amc 
Its  other  duties,  have  the  "duty  of  studj 
health  Insurance."    However,  the  bill  was  i 
written  and  reintroduced  as  H.  R.  7260, 
April  4.   1935:    and   the  provision,  "duty 
studying  health  insurance."  had  been  elli 
nated:  and  the  bill,  as  amended,  became  laS 
on   Augtist    14,    1935. 

It  Is  app;irent.  therefore,  that  the  Congi 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  elimination 
the  authority  to  sttidy  health  Insurance.  In^ 
tended   thiit   the  agency,   iinder   the   Socl 
Sectirity   Act.   should    not   engage    In   sue 
studies.     Such  an  Interpretation  is  elemi 
tary  in  the  field  of  statutory  constructle 
and  I  shall  not  burden  this  letter  with  furtl 
comment  upon  the  question  of  proper 
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You  have  asked  that  your  letter  be  made  a 
public  record;  and  I  am  pleased  to  comply 
with  your  request,  by  asking  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Conoossional  Rboobo,  to- 
gether with  this,  my  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FOBEST  A.  Harness. 

•Chairman. 
Atuchment:  Staff  report. 

To:  Hon.  Forest  A.  Harness,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Publicity  and  Propaganda 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

From:  Committee  Staff. 

Subject:   Jacob  Fisher. 

RErzaxNccs 

We  are  In  receipt  of  the  following  appli- 
cations filed  by  Jhcob  Fisher  for  positions 
with  the  Social  Security  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency: 

Social  Security  Board,  dated  June  30.  1936. 

United  States  Civil  Service,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1.  ,938. 

Federal  Security  Agency,  dated  June  19. 
1940. 

Without  exception  the  individuals  given 
as  references,  by  Jacob  Fisher,  In  these  appli- 
cations, are  found  In  the  published  reports 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (Dies  Committee). 

The  references  given  by  Jacob  Fisher  are: 

June  30,  1936:  Mary  van  Kleeck.  Herbert 
D.  David.  Simon  Breines,  Albion  W  Hart- 
well,  George  Wolfe. 

September  1.  1938:  Mary  van  Kleerk.  Harry 
Oreenstein,  George  Wolfe,  Maurice  Bern- 
stein, Morris   Lewis. 

June  19,  1940:  Philip  L,  Klein,  Mary  van 
Kleeck.  Harry  Oreenstein,  LouU  Sobel,  Mor- 
ris Lewis, 

The  mention  given  in  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Special  Committee  on  Uu-Amerl- 
oan  Actlvltlea  (Dlea  committee)  range  from 
a  alngle  mention  for  Herbert  D,  David,  who 
la  Itated  as  the  signer  of  a  sutement  defend- 
ing the  Communist  Party,  to  Mary  van 
Kleeck.  who  "has  a  long  list  of  connections 
with  front  organtaatlons  and  movemenu 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Party"  (Re- 
port on  the  National  Citizens  PoUUcal  Action  ^ 
Committee,  p.  918)  "^ 

AcnvmEs  or  jAcoa  ruHm 

He  waa  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Inter- 
professional Association  which  was  also  the 
Provisional  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Interprofessional   Association. 

(Jacob  Fisher  was  elected  to  this  member- 
ship at  the  meeting  of  the  organizing  group 
on  March  24,  1934.)  He  later  appears  as  a 
member  of  the  national  executive  committee. 

The  Interprofessional  Association  was  later 
known  as  the  Interprofessional  Association 
for  Social  Insurance. 

The  Interprofessional  Association  and  the 
Interprofessional  Association  for  Social  In- 
surance cooperated  closely  with  various  Com- 
munist-controlled front  organizations;  re- 
ceived favorable  publicity  in  the  Daily 
Worker  (official  publication  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party ) ;  and  carried  on  their  activities  in 
close  cooperation  with  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

He  was  secretary  of  the  Interprofessional 
Aasoclation  for  Social  Insurance.  His  name 
appears  on  the  letterhead  of  a  letter  sent  by 
Mary  van  Kleeck,  chairman  of  the  association 
and  chairman  of  the  provisional  committee 
for  National  Congress  for  Social  Security, 
which  accompanied  a  "Call  to  a  National 
Congress  for  Unemployment  and  Social 
Insurance." 

"Herbert  Benjamin,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States,  general  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  Workers  Alliance,  and  later  executive 


secretary  of  the  International  Workers  Order, 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  national  spon- 
soring committee  for  the  National  Congress 
for  Unemployment  and  Social  Insurance. 
Among  the  other  avowed  meml)ers  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  served  on  this  com- 
mittee were  the  following:  Max  Bedacht, 
William  Z.  Poster,  Granville  Hicks.  Lem  Har- 
ris, Israel  Amter,  Barl  Browder.  Ben  Gold, 
Roy  Hudson,  Elmer  Johnson.  Fred  Bleden- 
kapp,  Benjamin  Davis.  Jr.,  Harold  Hlcker- 
son.  George  Primoff,  Grace  Hutchlns.  The 
foregoing  names  tell  an  accurate  story 
of  the  National  Congress  for  Unemployment 
and  Social  Insurance.  Its  completely  Com- 
munist character  was  not  even  thinly  veiled" 
(p.  1183,  Report  on  the  National  Citizens 
PoUUcal  Action  Committee ) . 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Social  Workers  Committee  to 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy.  "This  committee 
was  one  of  the  numerous  Communist  fronts 
which  were  set  up  for  agitation  around  the 
issues  of  the  Spanish  civil  war"  (p.  1577, 
Report  on  the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee). 

He  was  one  of  the  endorsers  ot  the  Cam- 
paign to  Aid  International  Volunteers.  The 
campaign  was  a  project  of  the  Communist - 
controlled  North  American  Spanish  Aid  Com- 
mittee. Almost  all  of  the  other  endorsers 
were  persons  whose  names  will  be  found  on 
the  lists  of  numerous  Commtmlst-front 
organizations. 

He  was  one  of  the  endorsers  of  an  emer- 
gency Conference  for  the  Release  of  Inter- 
national Volunteers  In  Spanish  and  French 
Prison  Camps,  held  April  13,  1940.  Hotel  Caji- 
Itol,  New  York  City.  Some  of  the  other  en- 
dorsers were  the  Honorable  Vlto  Marcan- 
tonlo.  Dr.  Edward  Barsky,  Herman  Shumlln, 
Marcel  Sherer,  Rockwell  Kent,  and  Sam  Wise- 
man, of  the  Workers  Alliance.  (Appoansd 
in  Dally  Worker,  March  25,  1940.) 

He  was  a  sponsor  of  a  conference  called  by 
the  Constmiert'  National  Federation,  In  1939, 
Earl  Browder  Identified  the  Consumers'  Na- 
tional Federation  as  a  "transmission  belt," 
A  "transmission  belt"  Is  described  by  the 
Special  Comfttilttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties as  being  "In  Communist  nomenclature, 
an  organization  through  which  the  Commu- 
nist Party  extends  Its  Influence  and  Ideology 
to  groups  which  are  broader  than  the  party 
(Communist  Party)  Itself."  Among  the 
other  sponsors  are  found  such  well-knovm 
Communists  as  Israel  Amter,  Grace  Hutchlns, 
Rose  Nelson  and  Bella  V.  Dodd, 

He  was  one  of  the  individual  sponsors  of 
a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  Disabled 
Veterans'  Fund  launched  by  the  Friends  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  which  waa 
completely  controlled  by  the  Communist 
Party  as  Indicated  by  the  report  of  Earl 
Browder,  General  Secretary  to  the  Natloiial 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  on  May 
6-6,  1939. 

He  was  active  In  the  Rank  and  File  Move- 
ment of  social  work  groups.  The  Rank  and 
Pile  Movement  was  originally  composed  of 
other  than  professional  social  workers.  The 
Rank  and  File  Movement  began  with  dis- 
cussion clubs  of  which  the  New  York  Dis- 
cussion Club  was  among  the  most  active. 
The  program  followed  by  the  discxisslon 
clubs  paralleled  the  program  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  There  was  an  Interlocking 
between  the  discussion  clubs  and  the  Inter- 
professional Association  (later  the  Inter- 
professional Association  for  Social  Insur- 
ance ) .  Communist  Party  leaders  were  active 
In  many  of  the  undertakings  of  the  afore- 
mentioned groups.  At  the  first  national 
convention  of  Rank  and  File  Groups  In 
Social  Work,  Jacob  nsher  was  elected  ch:ilr- 
man  of  the  National  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Rank  and  "Pile  Groups  In  Social  W(3rk. 
In  April  of  1936  the  name  was  changed  to  the 


National  Coordinating  Committee  of  Social 
Service  Employee  Groups  and  Jacob  Fiaher 
continued  as  chairman.  A  month  after  the 
first  national  convention  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Coordinating  Conunlttea 
of  Rank  and  Pile  Groupjs  In  Social  Work 
with  Jacob  Fisher  as  chairman,  rank  and  file 
social  work  employees  began  work  stoppage. 
mass  demonstrations,  picketing,  and  general 
demonstration  activities.  "It  was  In  New 
York  that  the  mass  meetings,  petitions,  pub- 
licity, delegations,  demand  for  collective  bar- 
gaining by  social  workers  was  first  engaged  in. 
The  rank  and  file  groups  lent  support  to 
other  groups  and  affiliated  themselves  with  a 
series  of  Communist  Party  cause  celebre.  such 
as  the  Angelo  Herndon  case,  the  Scottsboro 
boys,  the  department  stor'^  strikes,  the  News- 
paper Guild  strikes,  defense  of  David  Poin- 
dexter,  and  similar  actlvit-es.  The  1936  con- 
vention of  the  National  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee was  opened  with  greetings  from  the 
National  Unemployment  Council,  a  com- 
pletely Communist-controlled  gvoup.  and  the 
Workers'  Alliance  of  America,  which  was  also 
dominated  by  the  Commvmlst  Party. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Discuaaton 
Clubs  and  the  NCC  was  "Social  Work  Today.* 
Jacob  Fisher  was  the  first  editor.  As  In  tha 
case  of  his  references,  mentioned  at  the  be- 
glnnlixg  of  tbls  report,  every  one  of  the  con- 
tributing editors  In  the  first  few  Issues  are 
found  In  the  published  reports  of  the  Dlea 
Committee,  Harry  L.  Lurie,  Jacob  Plsber's 
last  supervisor  before  he  was  employed  by  tbe 
Federal  Security  Agency,  was  active  with  the 
above-mentioned  group  and  Is  given  con- 
siderable mention  in  the  published  reporta 
of  the  Dies  Committee.  The  report  on  "So- 
cial Work  Today"  follows. 

Jacob  Fisher  given  aa  editor  and/or  one  off 
a  group  of  editors  In  the  following  Issues  of 
Social  Work  Today: 

Jacob  Fisher,  sole  editor,  volume  1,  Noa.  1. 
2,  and  8,  1934. 

Jacob  Fisher  and  three  others  llated  aa 
editors,  CX:tober  1B34  through  Jvtly  1935,  seven 
lasuea. 

Jacob   Fiaher    and   two   othera   llated    a«- 
edltors,    volumes    4    and    6,    October    1936 
through  June  1937. 

Acnvxra 

Social  Work  Today,  Publication  of  the 
Social  Workers  Discussion  Club  of  New  York. 

March-April  1934.  volume  1,  No.  1:  Bdltor, 
Jacob  Fisher  (p.  9), 

Page  19:  Advertisement.  There  la  only 
one  advertisement  in  thla  laaue.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

"lOTTATION  does  NOT  AITBCT  TOXm  TSIP  TO  TBS 
U.  a.  8.  B. 

"  'Full  value  of  your  dollar.' 

"Special  group  sailings  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  May  Day  celebration.  Arrangementa 
are  now  being  made  for  'special  worker,' 
student,  and  teacher  groups  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Our 
long  and  thorough  experience  warrants  you 
the  best  service. 

"Torgsln  orders  sent  through  ua  are  exe- 
cuted by  mall  or  cable  'at  the  lowest  rates.' 

"World  Tourists,  Inc.,  175  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  Telephone  ALgonquin 
4-6656-7-8. 

<■  'Excursion  boats  and  buses  chartered  for 
organizations  at  lowest  prices.'  " 

(Note. — The  single-quoted  portions  above 
are  in  italics  in  the  advertisement.) 

Pt^es  3,  4,  5.  and  6:  Article  describing  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  which  was  held  at  the  May- 
fiower  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C,  early  In  1934. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  article: 

Page  4:  "Social  workers  mtst  realize  that 
It  Is  terribly  Important  to  get  behind  the 
whole  economic  program  of  the  President. 
As  for  him,  he  has  appointed  his  last  right 
winger!     I  Applause.]     From  now  on  he  will 
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appoint 
prcgram. 

Page  5:  " 
are   other 
first  be  woilld 
One.  that 
by  redistriiut 
will  and  in^ell 
program 
of   any   coiitrol 
pressure 
group  that 
emplo3rmei:(t 
best  social 
the   pressure 
tributed 
eral  prograto 

May-Jun  i 
Jacob  Fisher 

Page   9: 
Work    and 
"American 
of   the   i 
Itallam 

July-Audu«t 
Jacob  Fisher 

October 
Flora  Dnv 
BlMbcth 

NoTtmbctr 


on  y  people  sympathetic  with  that 


risher  of  New  York  suggests  there 
meaaiu-es    before   Congress.     But 
like  to  propose  three  principles. 
nsecurlty  can  be  corrected  only 
Ing  income.     Two,  that  good- 
jgence  won't  put  through  any 
runs  counter  to  the  interests 
group.     The   most   effective 
social  change  comes  from  the 
win  benefit — in  the  case  of  un- 
insurance,    labor    Itself.      The 
workers  can  do  is  to  get  behind 
group.     Three,  wealth   is  dls- 
vufevenly  geographically  and  a  Fed- 
alone  can  do  the  job." 
1934,  volvmie  1.  No.  2:    Editor: 
(p.  2). 
Article   by   Jacob   Fisher,   Social 
Liberalism.      Opening    sentence: 
social   work   Is   an   Integral    part 
ibiral's  answer   to  life   under  cap- 


■mm  m  at  ova 


others. 
Paga     la: 

Strikers  G  >t  mtlttCf 
•rn   tti.xillf 
plctufM  u 
January 


1934.  volume  1.  Nc.  3:  Editor: 
(p.  2). 
IdM.  volume  a.  No.   1:   Idltora: 
ibaoB,  Jacob  Fisher.  Clara  Miller, 
l:uTh  Sherman  (p.  2). 

1634.  volume  a.  No.  2:  Bdttora: 
<p.  a),  Jacob  Ftahcr  and  thraa 
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Arttcla    by    Jaeob    Flahar    Do 
with  picture  of  south* 
pickettni   (p.   13):    two 
police   brutality    (p.   14). 
1935,  votuma  a.  Mo.  S;    Bdttora: 
kbovt   (p.  8).  Jkcob  rtahar  and 
UUTM  othfa 

Pfbruar;  194A,  volume  a.  No,  4;  Idltora: 
■mm  m  a^ova  (p.  8).  Jfteob  Fisher  and  thrtt 
othwt. 

Pate  P 
llallvf    Ad 
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agitation 
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ology  of 
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Aitlrlt  by  Jacob  Fisher.  Matt  the 
mistratlon.     Thu   article    la   an 
the  Unrmployad  Council  detafa- 
laraal  Amter.  on  a  viait  to  Aubrey 
Uatatant  Administrator  of  F,  K. 
two'pnge  article  II  typical  of  the 
trchnique  which  waa  earrtad  on  in 
by  the  communist,  communist* 
^allow*travel  groups.    The  phrasa- 
article  allmlnatea  any  doubt  as 
'a  pro-communtst  leanings. 
:  An  apt  description  of  the  pub* 
Work  Today  Is  given  on  the 
of  this  Isaue: 
'  Vork  Today  la  the  voice  of  aoclal 
o  .  .  .  raallaa  that  they  muat  be- 
lli lea  of  labor  In  the  struggle  for 
order"  (Pen  and  Hammer  BuUe- 
of   revolutionary   writers'   group, 
back  cover,  Feb.  1935  laaue). 
edited  Social  Work  Today  .  .  . 
represented  the  radical  wing 
workers  .  .  ."    (From  The  Na- 
Item  appears  on  the  back  cover  of 
1933  Issue.) 

volume  2.  No.  5:  Editors:  Jacob 
three  others  (p.  2). 
6.   7.   and   8:    Article   by   Jacob 
and  Pile  Challenge— First  Na- 
tion of  Rank  and  File  Groupa 
y  fort. 
^acob  Flaher  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  convention, 
e  ected  Chairman   of  the   National 
Committee  of  Rank   and  File 
Social  Work,  which  was  set  up  at 


1935.  volume  3.  No.  I:  Article  by 

Threat  to  the  Relief  Workers. 

deals  with  the  program  o^  action 

by  the  various  groups  affiliated 

_Jonal  Coordinating  Committee, 

'acoo  Fisher  was  Chairman,  and 

for  bringing  pressure  to  bear 

Williams  and  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  ad- 


1938.  volume  3.  No.  5:  Article  by 
The  Rank  and  File  Movement 


Page  5  and  6:  Precedent  for  protective 
ganization  already  existed  in  private  socU 
work.  The  New  York  Association  of  Fed« 
tion  Workers,  organized  in  1931  to  promc 
the  economic  Interests  of  employes  of  age 
cles  deriving  their  support  from  the  Jev 
Federation  of  that  city,  had  done  cona 
eraole  spade-work  in  the  theory  and  practU 
of  protective  organization.  It  was  this  Nal 
York  group  which  first  defined  the  employ!  ' 
employee  relationship  in  social  work, 
developed  the  techniques  of  mass  meetln| 
petitions,  publicity,  the  support  of  ot 
groups,  delegations,  and  first  raised  the 
mand  foi  collective  bargaining.  It  was 
group  which  later  engaged  In  the  first  stoj 
page  In  social  work  history. 

Page  18:  Social  Work  Today  addressed  1« 
ters  to  a  group  of  representative  individui 
requesting  a  brief  statement  of  their  vie 
on  the  use  of  demonstrations,  picketing  an^ 
stoppage  in  social  work. 

One  of  the  replies  was   by   Ewan  Clag 
Excerpts  from  that  reply  are: 

Page  16  'Under  such  circtimstances 
seems  to  me  essential  that  social  worker 
should  oncinlze  themselves  Into  efficient,  cc 
ordlnated  {roups.  I  think  thU  will  be  t) 
baat.  If  nt-'t  the  only,  effective  way  to  prot 
themselves  and  their  work." 

"In  daaling  with  the  Oovammant  it  U 
poaalbla  tc   use  the  more  aggraaalva  tac 
that  ara  usad  on  a  private  employer.     Per^ 
hapa  It  la  unfortunate  that  this  u  ao,  but  ti 
fact  remiklna  that  auch  action  aialnat  U 
Oovarnmrnt  la  alwaya  tntarpratad  aa  bal 
dtracted  tgalnat  the  public  aa  a  whole 
politi«Man  can  cry  'aubvarsivt,'  'rtvolutlor 
'communiatlC  and  aaally  parauada  tha  pul 
that  eoneartad  action  by  a  group  of  Oovi 
mant  amployaaa  la  a  threat  to  tha  ien« 
welfare     Ivan  tha  moat  militant  trade  unU 
have  refrained  from  aggraaalva,  open  wnrfal 
agalnat  a  Oovcrnmrnt  agency. 

"Social  workers  will  never  enjoy  the 
eonfldanca  of  the  community  until  they  hal 
demonstrated  that  thay  ara  doing  a  sktlU 
Job  requiring  apeclal  training  and  experlenc 
So  long  MM  a  conalderable  section  of  the  pul 
lie.  along  with  many  of  the  cheap  polltlcU 
believe  that  the  only  necaaaary  raqulrai 
of  a  aoclal  worker  Is  common  aenaa'  and  tl 
unpaid,  volunteer  service  Is  better  than 
foasloncl  service.  Jtist  ao  long  will  aoclal  wc 
era  be  Ineffective,  no  matter  what  tactica 
attempt.  Therefore.  I  would  coimael  cent 
Ing  attention  upon  thia  one  point,  porhnj 
to  the  exclusion  of  moat  others,  and  h.i:i.m« 
upon  It  by  the  most  effective  means  at  ( 
disposal.  This,  to  my  mind,  would  constttui 
the  best  tactics  at  the  present  time." 

(Not*. — The  first  contact  made  by  Ja 
Fisher  for  a  position  with  the  Federal  S 
rity   Agency   was    a    letter    to    Ewan    Cli 
(See  SSA  Jacob  Fisher  personnel  file) . 
Clague.  formely  with  SSB,  is  new  Director 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  St 
tistics.  Department  of  Labor.) 

April  1938.  volume  3.  No.  7.  paragraph  11 
At  a  convention  of  the  National  Coordlnatii 
Commlttes  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  February 
and  23.  193(>.  the  name  was  changed  to 
National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
Service  Employe  groups.  Jacob  Fisher 
tlnues  as  chairman. 

Page    11:    Article    by    Jacob    Fisher, 
AASW  Takes  Its  Stand   "Good,  But  Not  G< 
Enough."    This  Is  a  report  on  the  1936 
gate  Conferrnce  of  the  AASW  held  in  Wi 
Ington.  D.  C.  Feb.  14-16.  1936. 

November  1936,  volume  4,  No.  2,  page 
Under  "Books  in  Review"  is  a  review  by 
ther  Lucille  Brown  of  a  book  by  Jacob  Pl&b4 
entitled  "Tlie  Rank  And  File  Movement 
Social  Work."  a  49-page  pamphlet  publl 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
the  review  Esther  Lucille  Brown  states 
Is  the  story  that  Mr.  Fisher  tells  of  the 
from  1931-1933  when  a  group  of  courag 
young  perso.'is  became  so  dlss:>'i.isfled  with 
aoclal  order  or  their  own  economic  statual 
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Social  Work  Today  Cooperators  as  having 
conUibuted  $20  in  the  preceding  12  months 
to  the  support  of  the  magazine. 

March  1938.  volume  6,  No.  6,  pa^e  29:  In 
the  section.  Books  In  Review,  Jacob  Fisher 
does  a  review  of  the  book.  When  Clients 
Organize,  by  Helen  Seymotir.  Among  his 
comments  are: 

"Judging  from  the  growing  concern  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  Labor's  Non-Partlsan  League  with 
unemployment,  with  relief  and  social  insur- 
ance, that  future  (of  the  organized  client 
movement)  may  lie  perhaps  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  organization  of  labor 
rather  than  with  client  organization  as  we 
have  known  It  in  the  past." 

June  1938,  volume  5.  No.  9,  page  21:  Article 
by  Jacob  Fisher  One  Year  of  the  CIO  In 
Social  Work. 

In  this  he  reviews  the  activities  of  the  past 
year  of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal 
workers  of  America  and  the  United  Office  and 
Prcfeaslonal  Worliers  ol  America  and  their 
respective  locals  In  the  field  of  social  service. 
Ke  reports  that  the  New  York  Lccnl,  Local 
No.  19.  the  Social  Service  Employes  Union, 
aent  delegates  to  the  Amcric-.n  Youth  Con- 
gress m  Milwaukee.  Jacob  Fisher  was  Presi- 
dent of  Local  19  at  that  time. 

Page  48:  Under  "Shop  Talk"  Is  the  follow* 
Ing  Item:  "Jacob  PUhcr  Is  president  of  Social 
tevtce  Employes  Union,  Local  No.  19  of 
VOrWA,  CIO.  New  York  City." 

Deoembrr  1038,  voltima  8,  No.  S,  paga  S8: 
Tha  lollowin;;  item  appears  In  a  box  taeadad 
•Tha  Profesalon  la  Proud." 

"On  September  leth  Jrcob  Plaher,  Praal* 
dent  of  the  New  York  City  Social  Service 
■mployaa  Union,  wna  elected  a  yloa-presidotit 
of  N«w  York  State'a  new  CIO  Industrial 
Council.  Thua,  one  of  the  anrly  laadert  of 
the  trade  union  movement  In  rocIkI  work  has 
b'^en  piven  tho  raspoimlblllty  of  rcprcwnting 
tlie  white  coll-ur  and  profeutonal  workcra 
who  cni-stltuto  an  Important  aectton  of  the 
800,0C0  CIO  membara  in  the  State." 

J  nunry  10S9.  volume  8.  No  4.  page  17: 
Under  thn  bending  "Social  Work  Today  Coop* 
erntors— 1938"  und  the  aub-headlng  "New 
York  City"  Jacob  Fisher  la  Hated  aa  having 
contributed  810  to  the  ma^tUElne  Social  Work 
Today  during  the  year  1938, 

April  1039.  vcIUTie  6.  No.  7.  page  9:  Article 
by  Jacob  Fisher,  President,  Local  19.  Social 
Birrlcs  Emplryes  Union,  UOPWA,  entitled 
TThc  Future  of  the  Private  Field." 

May  1930.  volume  0.  No.  8.  page  27:  Under 
the  eoUimn  hecd.'n?  "Trrde  Union  Notes"  and 
the  sub-hcading  "Joint  Trade  Unions  nt  Buf- 
falo" Is  the  progrr-.m  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Tr:»de  Unlcns  In  Soctal  Work  at  the  Buffalo 
National  Conference  June  18-24.  Among  the 
various  ltc:r.s  is  the  following: 

"Jacob  Fisher.  President.  SSEU  Local  19.  is 
to  speak  on  'Social  Work  and  the  Democratic 
Tradition'."  (This  was  on  the  program  for 
Thursday,  June  22.) 

Janu.-iry  1940.  volume  7.  No.  4.  page  17: 
Under  the  herding  "Social  Work  T.jday  Co- 
opcrntors— 1E39"  and  sub-headli  g  "Nev/  York 
City"  Jacob  Fisher  Is  liEtcd  as  having  con- 
tributed $15  to  the  m:gazlne  Social  Work 
Today  during  the  year  1039. 

Pages  5  and  6:  Jacob  Fisher  Is  one  of  the 
75  national  ard  local  leaders  In  social  work 
who  signed  a  statement  of  principles  that 
waa  prepared  by  the  editorial  board  of  Social 
Work  Today.  This  appeared  imder  the  head- 
ing. "Meeting  social  need:  A  peace  prcgram." 
The  statement  of  principles  was  against 
America  being  geared  Into  a  military  pro- 
gram; was  against  military  oreparatlon;  ad- 
vocated taxing  all  the  profits  out  of  these 
Industries  supplying  war  materials:  advo- 
cated peace  and  was  against  Involvement  In 
the  European  war.  This  statement  of  prin- 
ciples was  released  to  the  press  and  mailed 
to  every  Member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress 

April  1940.  volume  7.  No.  7.  page  9:  An 
article  by  Jacob  Fisher,  "Belief:  Old  Prob- 


lem, New  Setting."  He  Is  listed  as  president. 
New  York  City  Joint  Council  UOPWA.  "With 
business  on  the  downgrade  and  legislatures 
bending  to  reactionary  pressure,  the  outlook 
of  the  unemployed  Is  little  short  of  des- 
perate." 

January  1941,  volume  8.  No.  4,  page  5:  A 
reprint  of  the  Janur.ry  1940  article  A  Stete- 
ment  of  Principles  which  has  Jacob  Fisher 
as  one  of  the  75  signatories. 

Page  16:  Under  the  heading  "Social  Work 
Today  cooperators — 1940"  and  the  subhsad- 
Ing  "Illinois,"  Jacob  Fisher  is  listed  as  hav- 
ing contributet!  $15  to  the  magazine.  Social 
Work  Today,  during  the  year  1940. 

Pages  2&-29:  Under  Books  in  Review, 
Jacob  Fisher  does  a  review  of  the  book 
"Foundations  of  American  Population  Pol- 
icy," by  Prank  Lorlmer.  Ellen  Winston,  and 
Lorlse  K.  Klser.  It  was  published  by  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Mr.  Jacob  Fisher's  review  Is  an  adverse  one 
which  be  heads  up  "Control  for  what?"  and 
In  It  refers  to  the  "Fascist"  mentality  from 
which  the  authors  obtained  their  ideas  of 
eugenics. 

June- July  1941.  volume  8.  No.  9,  page  17: 
Article  by  Jacob  Fisher.  Social  Security  Board. 
Regional  once,  Chicago,  entitled  "Running 
Out  on  the  Needy."  |A  note  at  the  boltrm 
cf  the  p«C9  stated:  Mr.  Fisher  writes  In  his 
persanal  capacity.  The  Social  Security  Board 
Is  not  responsible  for  the  views  expreaaed.— 
■da.  I 

This  article  defended  the  large  relief  rolls 
despite  the  mnrked  upturn  in  butlneaii  ac* 
tlvlty  and  prosperity  and  fought  any  cuta  In 
rellf'f  funds. 

PcbiURry  1942,  volume  0,  No.  4,  pngti  Bl: 
Under  tha  hen d inn  "Social  work  tcdaj'  co- 
operators— IMl"  and  the  subheading  "IllU 
noltt,"  Jacob  Finher  is  listed  as  having  con- 
tributed financially  to  the  taipport  of  tha 
m'>!:aBlne,  Social  Work  Today,  during  the  year 
1040. 


Georgia  Warm  Springi  Fonndatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  KILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25  Ucgislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  HIIL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  25 
last,  the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis,  generally  known  as  the 
Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  pre- 
sented to  the  State  of  Gaorgia  its  prop- 
erties at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.  In  con- 
nection with  the  presentation,  an  inspir- 
ing and  historical  ceremony  was  held. 
The  Army  band  from  Fort  Bsnning.  Ga., 
furnished  music  for  the  occasion,  and 
Graham  Jackson,  a  gifted  Negro  mt'si- 
cian,  played  and  sang  a  most  appropriate 
number.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  have  consulted  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  I  find  that  the  printing 
of  the  speeches  will  exceed  the  two  pat;es 
allowed  to  be  printed  without  an  esti- 
mate, and  that  the  cost  will  be  $266.25. 
I  ask  that.  In  spite  of  that,  the  speeches 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ihe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folJov.'s: 


A  TarstrrE  bt  josephtts  danzels  at  th«  mdi- 

CATTON     OP     TH«     UTTLK     WHTTI     HOXJSB     AI 
WAKM  SPKINGS.  GA.,  JUNE  25.  2947 

Many  of  us  come  here  today  out  of  affec- 
tion for  a  man,  but  those  of  us  who  loved 
him  most,  I  believe,  come  also  In  devotion 
to  the  things  to  which  Franklin  Roosevelt 
g£ve  his  life.  It  was  his  genius  that  he 
could  speak  clearly  in  warm-hearted  leader- 
ship for  us  In  an  American  period  of  dlfB- 
culty  never  equalled  In  the  history  of  otnr 
Nation. 

What  we  say  here  will  be  soon  forgotten. 
On  this  day  we  are  only  a  little  group  of  the 
millions  who  will  come  not  merely  for  aid 
In  the  Ills  of  the  body  but  for  help  In  the 
deeoer  sicknesses  of  the  spirit. 

We  come  to  these  springs  to  which  a  young 
man  came.  How  young  and  debonair,  strid- 
ing and  strong  he  Lad  been.  I  am  glad  I 
can  remember  not  only  that  he  was  great 
but  that  he  was  beautiful  aa  well.  He  came 
here  a  cripple  to  recruit  his  strength. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  come  here  in  an  hour 
today  when  there  seems  to  be  more  hate  axMi 
confusion    than    love   and    purpose    In    the 
world.    In  New  World  and  Old  World  alike 
recent   allies   of   courage   and   sacrifice   are 
made  In  their  vlctolry  to  seem  ImplarahJa 
enemies     across     an     Impermanent     peace. 
There  are  men  among  ua  who  would  defend 
democracy  by  Infrlnglns  Ita  Ubertlea.    There 
are  some  who  think   that  the  democratic 
faith   dapanda   Cor   dafansa   upon    military 
force  rattitr  than  tha  alaafdy  fuiflUment  of 
Its  prumlee  for  plenty  and  freedom  together 
and  everywhere. 
Wr  need  not  ba  tha  oaptlvaa  of  our  tears. 
Only  the  already  loat  can  think  of  our 
future  as  besieged. 
We  have  more  to  give  than  to  guard. 
Our  powers  nra  not  weapons  but  tools  with 
which  to  build  tha  promise  of  demoeraoy 
Into  the  purposes  of  mankind. 

Sometimes  i)st  faith  la  hard  to  hold. 
Even  to  one  who  haa  seen  many  years,  thcaa 
times  seem  dark.  But  this  place  U  lit  with 
courage.  Indeed.  It  Is  illumined  with  faith. 
At  Warm  Springs  today  our  trsk  is  not  to 
dedicate  a  ahrlne.  but  here  and  now  to  re- 
dedlcata  ouraalvea. 

Thx  WRtR  Homt, 
WaaUington.  June  18, 1947, 
Hon.  Basil  O'Connor, 

President,  Georgia  Warm  Springe 

Foundation.  New  York  5.  N.  7, 

DiAB  Mr.  O'Connor:  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the  public 
business  makes  it  Impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  and  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  on  June  25. 

It  Is  fitting,  indeed,  that  at  ccremonlaa 
marking  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  foundation— tlie  Little  White 
House — where  my  predecessor's  life  came  to 
Rn  untimely  close,  should  be  presented  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  be  maintained  as  a  na- 
tional shrine. 

The  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  which 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  created  body  and  soul, 
stands  as  a  living  memorial  to  his  overflow- 
ing love  for  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  tender 
sympathy  for  all  who  sufler  from  the  afBic- 
tions  to  which  mankind  is  heir.  He  had 
conquered  the  Insidious  foe  which  struck 
him  down  without  warning.  He  wanted  all — 
•pertictilarly  those  less  privileged  In  wordly 
goods  than  he — to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
akills  which  brought  him  back  to  continue 
and  complete  a  career  of  public  service  with- 
out a  parallel  In  American  annals. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  victory  made  him  the 
Inspiration  of  those  who  came  to  the  foun- 
dation for  aimllar  relief,  and  for  all  of  them 
he  had  a  true  affection  and  understanding. 
This  sympathetic  understanding  was  re- 
flected in  the  principle  upon  which  he  in- 
sisted—that the  foimdation  ahould  always 
be  a  home— never  an  institution.    Ood  grant 
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of  the  foundation  be  always 
In  tiie  noble  tradition  which  he 


his  handicap.    And  by  bis  example  and 
decerniination    to    helo    others,    thousand 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  this  property  as  a 
memorial  shrine  forever,  to  the  memory  of 


site.    According  to  legend,  warriors  wounded 
in  battle  were  brought  to  the  springs  and 


with  what  sool-aearlng  disillusionment  none 
but  htm  knew— for  It  Is  not  on  record  that 
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Habst  TatncAM. 
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here    today   before    the    Little 
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of  the  fotindation  be  alwa3rs 
in  the  noble  tradition  which  be 


was  Indeed  his  home.     As  we  look 

he  loved,  these  red  clay  roads 

In  driving  over,  these  rooms  in 

ved.  we  feel  his  presence. 

D.  Roosevelt  Is  alive  today.  In  the 

minds  of  many  men.     His  serv- 

(^untry  and  to  the  world  needs  no 

for  remembering.     Yet  it  Is  here, 

a   Warm   Springs   Foundation, 

struggles  against  phvsical  dls- 

he   Is  most  alive.     Everything 

I  of  the  man  who  brought  this 

being. 

here  -for  the  first  time  in   19'24. 
overcome  the  handicap  of  n  crip- 
Here  he  found  new  strength, 
to  resume  public  life,  when  It 
umed  his  political  career 
•luL     Here,  as  President  of   the 
of  America,  he  found  rclaxa- 
the  burdens  of  war.     And  here  he 
to  hundreds  of  others  who, 
bad  Infantile  paraljrsis. 
other     accomplishments     may 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  great 
history,  here  at  Warm  Springs 
of  the  man  is  bright.     Here  he 
how   to   conquer   fear.     The 
i|ifused  Into  this  place,  transform- 
a  neglected  summer  resort  to  the 
I  irgest  center  for  the  care  of  those 
from  the  after  effects  of  infantile 
as  strong  and  fine  today  as  in 
.  20  years  ago. 
Warm    Springs    Foundation    this 
its  sliver  anniversary.    It 
for  those  of  \is  who  have  known 
since   1937  to  remember  the  fa- 
of    the    hand    at    the    Warm 
station,  when  the  founder 
hav^  seen  his  smiling  face  so 
ont  of  Georgia  Ball,  or  gathered 
fireplace   for   familiar   chat   and 
those  who  are  visiting  for  the 
today  sense  the  presence  of  the 
The  spirit  he  created   Is   In 
the  patients  here  now.  Just  a4 
|t>e. 

truggllng  and  confused  on  every 

dantlnent.  the  name  Franklin  O. 

iymbolizes  the  American  Nation — 

people,  a  courageous  people. 

took  positive  action  to  propa- 
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nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 
the    world    responded    with 


of  Franklin   O.   Roosevelt,   ths 
• — as    we    dedicate    his    Georgia 
Little  White  House,  as  a  national 
tnterc  stlonal  shrine.    Twenty  years  ago 
practiced  the  philosophy  of  over- 
He  refused  to  be  overcome  by 


his  handicap.  And  by  his  example  and  hfs 
determination  to  help  others,  thousa:.  it 
have  been  sble  to  conquer  their  Infirm!  i    b. 

Franklin  O.  Roosevelt  set  In  motion  le 
machinery  through  which  other  victims  f 
Infantile  paralysis  now  can  ma'.:e  the  s.  ^e 
efZort  to  overcome  their  handicaps — her^.'  it 
the  Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation  .•  d 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Through  u»Si 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral 
which  he  foiwded  9'^  years  ago.  the  g; 
fight  against  this  disease  Is  going  forw 
today.  D.inelng  help  and  hor-e  to  uioi 
of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 
out  the  United  States.  Franklin  D.  Ri 
velt.  the  man.  symbolizes  that  living  fight. 

In   the   tranquillity  of   this   Litile   WI 
House.  Frariklin  D.  Roosevelt  found  renewi 
strength  ar.d  courage  when  the  tide  of  i 
tie  was  turned  against  h.m.    And  here.  v. 
victory  in  s  ght,  he  found  eternil  neace. 

By  his  will,  the  Little  White  House  bee 
the  property  of  the  C3orgia  Warm  Sprt 
Foundation.    But  it  can  never  belong  to 
one  group  (jr  individual.     It  beicti  tc.  r.'.th 
to  the  citizens  of  the  world — to  the  milll 
of  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  orprcs— 4il 
whose   heavy   hearts    bum   with    hope    t     it  I 
the  ideals  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  may       <t 
be  forgotten     Thtit  Is  why  it  Is  being  m     a| 
to  the  State  of  Georgia — why.  In  the  fu. 
countless  thousands  will  come  to  visit  1. 
as  we  come  today. 

As  president  of  the  Georgia  Warm  S?r. 
Foundation.  I  Invite  you.  Governor  Tho: 
■on.  to  accept  for  the  Stute  of  Georgia, 
for  all  humanity,  this  deed  to  the  LI 
White  House.  May  this  cottage  become 
International  public  shrine,  eternally  d 
Icated  to  the  principles  for  which  Fr 
D.  Rcoeevelt  so  gallantly  fought. 

God  graut  that  the  memory  of  this 
may  sustain  our  courage  and  Inspire  us 
renewed   confidence   in   our   quest   for 
manent  peace. 

Governor  Thompson.  I  present  you 
the  deed  to  the  Little  White  House. 


ASORKSS  BT  MICHAXL  FBANCIS  OOTLX.  CHAIBMI 
PRESXOCNTIAL    ELXCTOBS.    ON    UNVEILING 

seosjAi,    TABi.rr.    "uttlx    whitb    bov 

WABM   SPaiNCS.   CA.,   JUNB   »S.    1S4T 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  met  here  to  dedict 
this  national  shrine  today.    This  mar^s 
last  earthly  spot  In  which  Franklin  Deli 
Roosevelt  lived.     This  Is  the  place  where 
great  heart  was  centered.     If  the  choice 
been  his.  it  would  be  here  he  would  hi 
closed  his  book  of  life.     Here  be  founded 
solace  for  suffering  hum^inlty.     He  was 
who  bore  his  full  share  of  suffering.    Huz 
suffering  ma.^cs  humanity  one — this  sufff 
Ing  which  any  of  us  muy  at  some  time 
dure.     The   great   and    the   small — the   rlc 
and  the  poor— the  powerful  and  the  he]^ 
less,  are  all  creatures  of  the  laws  of  hi 
nature  and  all  subject  to  them.     Human  i 
feriug  is  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  a  comi 
Interest.     Humanity  thus  finds  nature's 
mccracy.     It'  mankind  falls  to  find  equa 
twder  man- made  laws,  it  will  find  It  at 
end  when  death  makes  all  equal. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  prlncl] 
of  equality  before  the  law  and  the  right 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit,  c^  hapFHnc 
The  voice  of  democracy  is  the  voice  of 
people.     It  Is  in  the  administration  of 
law  that  we  find  the  real  test  of  democra 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  administered 
law  in  the  spirit  of  democracy. 

The  Presidential  electors  moat  rlghtl 
participate     In      these     ceremonies, 
under  our  Federal  Constitution,  which 
founded  on  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Declaration  of  Independence,  represent 
citizens  In  the  election  of  the  President 
Vice  President  of  our  country.    They  »>( 
the   guidance   of   the   voice   of   those    wf 
elected    them    in    making    the    selection 
thsss  great    cfQ'T^s.     This   trust    has   n« 
•ulUed  and  the  electors  have  cast 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  this  property  as  a 
memorial  shrine  forever,  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  was  not  only  a  friend  and  benefactor 
of  Georgia  and  all  its  people,  but  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  men  the  Nation  has  yet 
produced. 

His  stature  will  grow  as  the  years  pass. 
The  memory  of  what  he  did — what  he  stood 
for,  lived  for.  and  fought  for — will  endure  for 
all  time  enshrined  In  the  hearts  of  a  prate- 
ful  people  whose  lives  were  brightened  by  his 
efforts  and  Influence. 

Georgia  Is  honored  In  having  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  visitors  present  here  to- 
day, in  one  of  the  best  known  spots  on  the 
globe.  Warm  Springs  are  familiar  words 
wherever  the  English  language  is  under- 
stood It  Is  my  pleasure  to  assure  all  those 
present.  <«ud  those  listening  in  over  the  radio, 
that  we  regard  the  task  of  creating  this  mon- 
ument to  one  of  the  really  great  men  of  this 
century  in  all  the  world,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
to  the  ex«:utlon  of  which,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  and  cheerful  service. 


AOORCSS  BT  IV AM  ALLt.M,  CBAflUCAM,  FKAKKXIN 
D.  ROOSEVZLT  WABM  SPBIMC8  MEMORIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

Welcome.  The  grsat  Roosevelt.  Before  he 
was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York— be- 
fore he  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
4  terms,  he  came  here  to  these  simple,  rural, 
rustic  surroundings  in  pursuit  o(  health,  and 
bere  also,  found  happiness  and  friends.  In 
solitude  and  tranquillity,  bere  he  had  hu- 
m:.nitarian  dreams  and  planned  a  govern- 
ment with  a  soul.  Afterward  these  dreams 
and  plans  were  enacted  into  laws.  Through 
the  years  these  laws  have  not  been  materially 
changed. 

There  Is  being  dedicated  here  today  a  na- 
tional, yes,  an  international,  shrine,  a  sanc- 
tuary of  glory,  an  altar  of  liberty.  It  shall 
light  the  pathways  of  the  generations  to 
come. 

On  this  3.000-acre  reservation  Is  a  moun- 
tain called  Dowdell's  Knob.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
bought  this  mountain  and  built  a  private 
road  to  the  top.  It  was  his  favorite  picnic 
grounds,  and  here  he  entertained  his  visitors 
and  neighbors.  Here  he  could  look  over  the 
countryside  for  60  miles  In  all  directions. 
Shall  we.  his  followers,  build  there  on  this 
eminence,  the  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  Peace 
Tower,  higher  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, more  elaborate  and  more  beautiful  In 
desigri.  modernized,  with  radio,  television, 
chimes. elevators,  equipped  to  broadcast  mes- 
sages of  Inspiration  to  the  world?  Shall  It 
be  built  with  funds  from  all  the  48  States? 
Yes.  and  from  all  the  other  nations  of  Ub- 
erty-lovlng  people.  In  the  very  words  of 
the  great  Roosevelt.  'This  generation  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny." 

God  give  us  heart  and  will  to  take  this 
mission  forward  to  a  new,  more  daring  fu- 
ture, a  new  world  of  peace. 

aOOUSS  BT  BA&n.  O'COKHOa  ON  WARM  SPRINGS 
ANNIVERSART,  GEORGIA  WARM  SPRINGS,  JX7NB 
25,   194  7 

The  history  of  Georgia  Warm  Springs  as 
we  know  It  today— a  great  medical  center 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  sufferers  from 
Infantile  paralysis — properly  begins  a  little 
more  than  two  decades  ago.  when  the  most 
famous  of  all  victims  of  that  dread  disease 
dlseovered  the  site  and.  in  a  very  real 
B,  claimed  it  for  his  own. 

The  beginnings  of  the  actual  history  of 
Warm  Springs  as  a  place  of  peace  and 
ijMiuty — where  men  might  come  to  rest  and 
recuperate  from  the  ills  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  fiesh — are  unknown;  lost  In  legend 
and  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Long  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  time; 
long,  indeed,  before  overland  explorers  first 
leached  the  mountain  cradle  of  Warm 
flfwlngs,  Indians  of  the  Creek  Confederacy, 
In  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  northern  Florida 
knew  the  beauty  and  practical  worth  of  the 


site.  AcGortUng  to  legend,  warriors  wounded 
in  battle  were  brought  to  the  springs  and 
bathed  bere  after  all  other  efforts  to  hesi 
their  injuries  had  failed.  A  stricken  Indian 
brave  was  granted  safe  conduct  through 
territories  of  hostile  tribes  if  his  destination 
was  Warm  Springs.  And  thus  the  springs 
became  an  Influence  for  peace,  a  sort  cf 
intertribal  sanctuary  in  the  wilderness.  As 
•U  \!^o  spend  a  little  time  bere  today  never 
fall  to  note,  that  atmosphere  of  peace  still 
pervades  this  clearing  in  the  Georgia  pine 
woods 

It  was  an  Indians'  spa,  a  dot  oo  a  crudely 
drawn  map  carried  by  restless  white  men.  a 
post  tavern  on  a  military  highway  leading  to 
Columbus.  Ga. 

And  then  it  was  discovered  by  men  seeking 
relief  from  sultry  cities  and  air  contaminated 
by  smoke  from  the  multiplying  chimneys  of 
the  new  Industrial  age.  It  became  a  summ-r 
resort — with  an  inn  famous  for  open-handod 
hospitality.  But  the  magnet  that  drew  men 
here,  then  as  always,  was  the  Warm  Sprinps, 
whose  waters  were  guaranteed — somewhat 
optimistically  by  the  Joviad  landlord — to 
counteract  hospitality's  Immediate  effects, 
and.  Indeed,  to  cure  virtually  all  the  shocks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Summer  cottages  began  to  spring  up  about 
It.  built  by  merchants  from  Columbus  and 
other  nearby  cities,  who  Joined  their  families 
here  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  business  permitted. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  hostelry 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  property,  includ- 
ing the  springs  and  some  1.800  acres  of  these 
wooded  hiHs  and  valleys  that  surround  them, 
was  acquired  by  Ccd.  John  Uoyd  Mustlan, 
stagecoach -line  operator  and  plcmeer  Georgia 
railwayman,  whose  heirs  still  owned  it  when 
it  was  acquired.  In  turn,  by  George  Foster 
Peabody.  New  York  banker  from  whom  It  was 
bought  by  the  group,  headed  by  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevrit.  that  created  the  GeOTgia  Warm 
S.nrln^s  Foundation  of  today. 

Unrtor  Colonel  Mustlan'B  ownership,  a  tec- 
OTid  hotel  was  built  on  the  same  site — and. 
in  1888,  met  the  same  fate.  Miss  Georgia 
Wilkins,  great  granddaughto-  of  Colonel 
Mustlan  and  donor  of  the  beautiful  little 
chapel  fronting  Ge<M^a  Hall,  who,  happily,  is 
still  with  us  today,  well  remembers  the  de- 
struction of  the  second  hotel,  thou^  she  was 
a  very  small  child  at  the  time.  For  she  was 
living  In  It.  with  her  aged  great  grandmother. 
Colonel  Mustlan's  widow,  and  the  two  barely 
escaped  with  their  Uvea  in  the  conflagration. 
Miss  Wilkins  remembers,  too.  the  building 
of  the  third,  and  last,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Warm  Springs  summer  hotels — Meriwether 
Inn — for  this  was  In  1893.  year  of  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair. 

Meriwether  Inn  had  gingerbread  on  Its 
roof  lines,  gables  and  turrets  galore,  curlicues 
of  wood  along  Its  numerous  verandas  that 
would  shame  an  old-fashioned  Spencerian 
penman — and  contours  unclasslflable  in  ar- 
chitecture. But  It  was  a  happy  house  Two 
generations  played  here,  sunning  themselves, 
splashing  in  the  Warm  Springs  pools,  riding 
horseback,  playing  golf  on  the  new  nine-hole 
course. 

Then  came  the  automobile,  and  the  dis- 
covery by  clty-dwelllng  Georgians  that  other, 
more  up-to-date  resorts,  once  too  distant  to 
be  conveniently  reached  by  stagecoach  or 
horse  and  buggy,  offered  livelier  attractions. 
Warm  Springs  went  into  a  slow  decline,  only 
the  loyal  cottagers  rettuning  year  after  year 
to  enjoy  its  peace  and  bathe  in  its  waters. 
Meriwether  Inn  still  stood,  a  gallant,  but 
seedy  and  somewhat  unkept  reminder  of 
earlier  glories.  It  seemed  Jtist  about  ready  to 
fall  apart  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  first 
saw  it.    This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1924. 

It  vras  3  years  earlier — in  the  prime  at  his 
life  and  at  the  height  ot  his  great  physical 
powers — that  be  had  been  stricken  with 
poliomyelitis — a  paralysing  disease  for  which 
there  still  is  no  known  cure.     Meanwhile, 


with  what  soul-searing  dlsllltislonment  none 
but  him  knew — for  it  is  not  on  record  that 
at  that  time — or  at  any  other — he  was  ever 
heard  to  oxnplaln  of  his  handicap,  he  tried 
unsuoeassfully  by  every  Bftsans  then  known 
to  medical  science  to  regain  soma  vmt  of  his 
legs. 

Many  stcarles — some  of  them  qtrtte  fantas- 
tic— have  been  told  of  how  he  first  happened 
to  come  here.  Most  of  them  have  to  do  with 
rumors  that  had  reached  his  ears  of  the 
magical  cvirative  powers  of  the  waters  of 
Warm  Springs — and  the  legends  of  how  the 
Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  had  only  to  visit 
the  springs  and  bathe  in  their  waters  to 
be  promptly  cured  of  their  Ills  and  wounds. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  loved  those  legends  and  de- 
lighted in  retelling  them — but  the  true  story 
of  bis  coming  here,  as  he  himself  recounted 
it  years  after  to  bis  Warm  Springs  family,  is 
quite  simple. 

In  the  spring  of   1934    while  ha  WM  In 
Boston,  having  his  braces  adjtisted  and  team- 
ing some  new  leg  exercises,  bis  psrsca^  1^>9~ 
sidan.  Dr.  Robert  Lovett,  famous  orttiopa^e 
r4irgeon  and  pioneer  in  the  modem  treat- 
ment of  infantile  paralysis,  told  him  of  an 
interesting  experiment  he  was  making  tn  the 
children's  hospital   with   some   of   hts   little 
polio  patients.    He  had  discovered  that  tbose 
of   his   patients   who  went   bathing   In   the 
warm  wafers  of  Buzzards  Bay  were  showing 
vastly  greater   improvement   in   the  use   of 
their  leg  muscles  than  those  that  bathed  In 
the  chilly  waters  of  the  Maine  coast.    So  I>-. 
Lovett  had  just  Installed  a  shallow  tank  in 
the  hospital,  to  determine  if  he  could  not 
do  more  for  his  patients  by  having  them  ex- 
ercise in  the  medium  of  warm  water  than  was 
possibe  by  simply  using  tables — as  was  then 
the  common  practice 

"I  thought  he  was  pursuing  an  Interesting 
course  in  developing  his  theory."  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said,  "but  I  was  too  busy  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention,  and  the  sub- 
sequent political  campaign,  to  give  it  much 
thought." 

In  September  he  had  a  letter  from  George 
Peabody,  then  owner  of  Warm  Springs,  tell- 
ing h<m  about  young  Louis  Joseph,  who.  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  re- 
sulting In  Involvement  very  similar  to  bis 
own,  had  gradually  taught  himself  to  use  his 
legs  in  the  Warm  Springs  pool — first  getting 
his  feet  to  the  bottom,  then  walking  a  few 
steps  in  deep  water,  and  then,  gradtially.  In 
shallower  water,  until,  at  long  last,  he  fo\ind 
be  could  walk  on  dry  land. 

"This."  said  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  himself, 
"seems  to  confirm  Dr.  Lovett's  theory" — and 
be  straishtway  arranged  to  visit  the  Springs 
himself. 

What  that  visit  did  for  him  be  reported  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Peabody  6  weeks  later: 

"Every  morning."  he  wrote,  "I  spend  9 
hours  In  the  most  wonderful  pool  in  the 
world.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
muscles  in  my  legs  have  Improved  to  aa  CK- 
t«it  noticeable  in  every  way." 

What  the  visit  was  to  mean  thereafter  to 
his  thousands  of  feUow-sufferers  from  in- 
fantile paralysis,  about  whom,  typically,  he 
was  already  thinking,  is  Indicated  in  another 
paragraph  of  that  same  letter:  "There  Is  no 
question,"  he  wrote,  "that  to  the  average 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  tbia  Warm  aprtags 
pool  is  a  great  find  •  •  •  nottilBg  finer, 
nor  more  useful  to  humanity,  could  be  done 
than  to  establish  a  'cxm'  where  the  best 
treatment  could  be  given." 

At  that  time,  and  on  bis  return  to  the 
Springs  the  following  year,  it  was  as  {vivate 
citizen  Roosevelt  that  be  visited  Oeoicla, 
hut  bis  "discovery"  of  the  Springs  bad  already 
been  spread  abroad.  A  reporter  from  the' 
local  press  came  over  to  interview  him — in ' 
the  pool — and  then  wrote  a  flambo3rant  Sun- 
day supplement  story  called  "Swimming  his 
way  back  to  health."  which  featured  not  only 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  two  famous  azxl  shaptiy 
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These  were  the  words  of  a  true  prophet — 
but  the  spirit  of  Warm  Springs  Is  not  Just 
the  tenuous  influence  of  the  long-dead  red- 
men,  seeking  surcease  from  war  end  heal- 
ing for  the  wounds  of  war.  It  Is  the  spirit 
ot  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  poetl- 


The  answer  may  be  available  when  the 
campaign  of  1948  rolls  around.  And  then, 
again.  It  may  not  be. 

For  the  prospect  la  that  we'll  have  a  tax 
reduction  early  in  the  session  of  1948  and 
the  issue  of  1947  wUl  be  forgotten.     There 


this  matter,  we  arranged  a  conference  of 
Senators  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting, 
at  which  we  were  accorded  a  generous  and 
cordial  reception,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  the 
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women  swimmers  who  had  recov- 

irouthful  attacks  of  infantile  paral- 

story  was  widely  reprinted — with 

that  before  the  summer  of  1925 

vanced.  and  long  before  any  prep- 

4culd  be  made  to  receive  them — a 

and    unheralded    polios,   on 

or  crutches,  or  in  wheelchairs,  de- 

him. 

that  same  spring — of  1935 — that  I 

of  Warm  Springs — from  the  en- 

lips  of  my  new  law  partner.     He 

my  going  down  with  him  to  sea 

I  mu3t  admit  I  did  not  share  his 

for  It.     Locking  at  theie  benu- 

and  buildings  today,  it  would 

for  anyone  to  believe  what  a  sad. 

ramshackle  establishment  It  was 

were    falling   down,    rocfs 

there   was   an   air  of  complete 

about  the  place  that  left  me 

Indeed. 

saw  it  in  a  dMsrsnt  light,  be- 
of  his  finest  assets  was  vision.    He 
prcctlcally.    He  didn't  have  to 
parts  of  a  square  closed      If  he 
only  a  little  distance  ahead,   he 
— though  he  never  grew  careless 
rest  of  the  Journey,  either, 
took  on  these  flrst  Warm  Springs 
Imself.      I    will    not    say    single- 
be  had  an  able  and  enthiisiastic 
In    Dr.   J.  A.   Johnson,   on    of    his 
idmlrers.    who    blithely    neglected 
practice   in   nearby   Manchester    to 
tiero.     Or.  Johnson,  who  later  was 
chief  of  medicine  here  and  who. 
is  still  with  us.  says  that  his 
which   took  many  a   long 
iter   office    hours,   was   to   prepare 
leal  chart  showing  every  muscle 
luman    body,    against    which    the 
Involvement    of    each    patient   was 
checked    and   his  course  of   mus- 

plotted. 
reatments   were   not   given   under 
The  siunmer  residents  of 
who  later  were  to  lead  all 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
wholehearted    and   substantial 
)f    the    Foundation,    at    first — and 
resented  the  influx  of 
itien  and  women  and  children,  EUf- 
a   crippling   disease    of   which 
then  popularly  known.    The  dln- 
of  the  Meriwether  Inn.  where  busi- 
fell  off.  was  at  first  tarred  to 
They   were    not   welcomed 
pool.     Most  of  them  were  wlth- 
Housing.  In  the  cottages  or  In 
the  nearby  village,  presented  diffl- 
ems.    "Doctor"  Roosevelt  and  Doc- 
had   to  do  a   lot   of  Jumping 
visit  their  patients,  chart  affected 
?xercis:«d  wasted  limbs,  bring  some 
:  nd  more  cheer  to  the  afflicted,  and 
modem  equipment,  make  use  of 
ironing    boards,    stationary 
and  anything  else  that  could  be 
for  examinations  and  treatments, 
promptly  at  11  o'clock  every 
the  "cottagers"  had  deserted  it, 
the  patients  to  foregather  at  the 
for  a  hours  the  team  of  Roose- 
Johnson  put  them  through   their 
it  was  always  Dr.  Johnson  who 
eady  to  cry  "quits."    "F.  D.  R.  was 
he  recalls.     *In  the  pool  where  he 
ual  terms  with  other  swimmers," 
Fohnson.   "President  Roosevelt  was 

match  of  any  man  living." 

the  expenditure  of  time  and  ener- 

labors  meant  the  expenditure 

Soon  a  sympathetic  public  was 

what  their  balcfftd  President  was 

The    famous    birthday    balls 

organizad  and  so  generous  was  the 

'esponse    that    In    time    sufficient 

available  not  only  to  take  care 

inunedlate  needs    of   the   Warm 

p^Ject.  but  al.'^  to  launch  the  Na- 

for  Infantile  Paralvsis. 
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But  all   tills  came   later.     Back   in   It 
when  I  first  saw  It.  Warm  Springs  was 
a  very  prepi^ssessing  ~tl&ce.    A  tumbledc 
hotel;    a   few   scattered    cottages,    many 
them   long    unfamiliar   with    the    protcctiij 
touch  of  a  paint  brush;  the  melancholy  pli 
and  the  pool,  whlc^    to  my  practical 
seemed  Just  another  pool,  and   not  a 
attractive  one  at  that;  although,  as  I  ba( 
said,  to  my  law  partner  it  was  already  "t 
most  wonderful  pool  in  the  world." 

It  was  to  ruch  a  shabby  place  that 
lln  D.  Roos«;velt  came  to  meet  a  dcspers 
personal  erica.     And  it  was  in  his  wcndc 
pcol  that  there  first  dawned  In  his  confclc 
ncss  the  hope  that  a  cure — and  possibly  ' 
preventive — might  be  found  that  should 
the  world  forever  of  the  terrible  threat 
Infantile  paralysis. 

Perhaps,  too.  it  was  in  this  selfsame 
or  in  the  lonely  solitude  of  Pine  Mount 
on  the  famous  knob,  where  he  was  wont 
to  rest  and  meditate — that  there  first 
to  him  his  blessed  dream  of  a  world  at 
a  world  in  which  courage  and  helpfulness  ; 
understanding  would  guide  the  relations!: 
of  man  to  man.  and  of  nation  to  nation. 

For  a  Warm  Springs  Mr.  Roosevelt  found'* 
and  gave — something  more  than  mere  phyi 
cal  strength  and  muscular  coordination. 
the  news  of  this  neglected  resort  and 
beneficial  waters  and  what  Franklin  Re 
velt  was  attempting  with  a  few  fellow 
sufferers  spread  at  cut  the  land,  other  pc 
rly  handicapped,  trekked  to  Go: 
the  tiny  hamlet  was  crowded  bej 
capacity.  Facilities  for  care  and  treati 
were  nonexistent.  There  was  not  even 
clent  accommodation  properly  to  hcuse 
many  who  came  with  the  burning  hope 
here  they  might  find  relief  from  the 
ills  that  had  so  restricted  their  lives. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  clearly  was  under  no  obll 
tlon  to  assist  any  of  these  people,  soma 
whom  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  phj 
cal  capacity  to  support  themselves  A: 
ally,  It  seemed  to  many  that  their  coi 
might  seriously  impede  his  own  pr 
But  far  from  resenting  the  Intrusion. 
found  in  this  Influx  of  the  stricken 
opportunity  to  utilize  his  own  Hi 
strength   In  lending  assistance  to  othc 

Under  his  guidance  the  problems  of 
lonely,  brooding  Individual   were  dissipaf 
In  the  common  effort  to  assist  all  along 
road  to  recovery.     The  terrible  agony  of  h« 
lessresa    that    had    besot    so    many    of 
afflicted  suddenly  became  a  rallying  point 
one  by  one  they  shed  their  hcp^lrssnssa 
the  realization   that   now.   more   than   ef 
before,  were  their  best  efforts  of  consequer 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  rccovi 
of  all  with  whom  they  asscciatcd. 

They  found  strength  in  the  energy  of  tl 
tireless   friend   who   took   upon   himself 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  housing 
feeding    the    many    who    arrived    at    W| 
Springs  with  nothing  mere  than  a  flicker 
spark  of  faith  in   their  ability   to  conqi 
infirmity  with  the  help  of  this  "wcr.dci 
pool."    They  listened  with  rapt  attertioii 
his  explanation  of  stretching  exercises  tl 
he  had  devised  and  foimd  beneficial  in 
own  case.    They  followed  his  direction  as 
personally  led  them  in  water  exercises 
stimulated  the  use  of  long-dormant  mus 

The  clinical  value  of  the^e  early  exer 
might  well  be  a  subject  for  medlcnl 
cusslon.  But  we  cannot  possibly  doubt 
here  these  stricken  people  found  the  mc 
to  a  positive  philosophy  that  transeenC 
the  severe  handicaps  imposed  upon  tl 
bodies  by  an  unkind  fate.  Here,  pursi 
a  common  cause,  and  with  the  guld-ince 
the  Indomitable  spirit  of  Franklin  D.  Re 
velt.  they  experienced  a  resurgence  of 
and  faith. 

Some  of  them  were  restored  to  health 
an  almost  Incredible  manner.    Others  mi 
partial  recovery  In  a  greater  or  lesser  de 
And  there  were  those  for  whom  the  wat< 
were  xu)t  so  obviously  beneficial. 
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were  the  words  of  a  true  prophet — 
but  the  spirit  of  Warm  Springs  Lb  not  Just 
the  tenuous  influence  of  the  long-dead  red- 
men,  seeking  stircease  from  war  end  heal- 
ing for  the  wounds  of  war.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  poeti- 
cally called  'the  Great  White  Father  in 
Washington" — the  living  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  which  dwells  here  today  as 
through  the  last  two  decades — a  vrarm  and 
viUl  presence  that  breathes  in  every  liv- 
ing flower  and  shrub  and  tree  and  blade  of 
grass  that  grows  in  Warm  Springs,  and  that 
Is  reflected  in  the  hearts  and  faces  of  all 
Warm  Springs'  dwMlers — the  polios,  who 
fight  patiently  to  regain  health  and  strength. 
and  the  doctors,  nurses,  physical  therapists 
snd  all  the  other  good  people  of  this  foun- 
dation who  minister  to  them. 

Yes:  the  spirit  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
and  I  am  thinking  now  not  of  the  great 
•tatasossn.  President,  and  war  leader,  but  of 
the  great  humanitarian— is  Indeed  a  living 
spirit,  and  though  it  is  surely  here  present 
with  us  today,  it  is  not  in  Warm  Springs 
alone  that  it  dwells.  Increasingly  now  as 
Biklsttmmer  approaches,  snd  the  still  terrible 
soourge  this  fotindation  was  created  to  com- 
bat once  more  spreads  over  the  land,  the 
spirit  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  on  the 
march. 

It  will  be  found  wherever  new  victims  of 
poliomyelitis  are  found — in  the  gleaming 
wards  of  city  hospitals,  where  Iron  Ixmgs  are 
being  wheeled  in;  in  the  modest  kitchens 
of  remote  ranches  and  farms  in  the  waste- 
lands of  Colorado  and  the  Badlands  of 
Dakota,  whither  doctors  and  nurses  and  polio 
emergency  volunteers  are  hurrying  with 
crude  hot  packs  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  suffering. 

You  can  fancy  his  towering  figure  at  the 
head  of  each  of  10.000  beds,  as  he  looks 
down,  with  understanding  and  compassion, 
on  twisted  bodies,  tortured  limbs,  arching 
backs,  stiffening  necks — bringing  hope  and 
courage  to  the  striclLen  children  of  America 
and,  where  need  is.  comfort  to  their  bereaved 
parents. 

Yes;  the  living  spirit  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt is  abroad — is  here  with  us  today  as 
surely  as  any  of  us  who  loved  and  revered 
him  is  here  in  the  flesh.  And  to  that  great 
q>irit  we  renew  our  loyal  pledge — to  carry 
on  the  good  work  he  here  began — to  lead, 
direct  and  unify  the  fight  against  the  great 
crlppler  until,  in  God's  good  time,  the  final 
victory  Is  won. 


ETeryb^/s  for  It,  B«t 


The  answer  may  be  available  when  the 
campaign  of  1948  rolls  around.  And  then, 
again,  it  may  not  be. 

For  the  prospect  is  that  we'll  have  a  tax 
reduction  early  In  the  session  of  1948  and 
the  issue  of  1947  wUl  be  forgotten.  There 
Is  a  theory  that  the  American  people  have 
no  memory  on  public  affairs  beyond  6  months 
and.  while  It  may  be  wrong  in  some  cases, 
there"  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  as  a  whole  were  less 
enthusiastic  for  this  particular  tax  reduction 
bill  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  strong 
support  for  It  In  Congress.  A  good  many  in- 
dividuals agree  with  the  President  that  It 
constituted  the  wrong  kind  of  tax  reduc- 
tion even  though  they  may  disagree  with 
him  that  it  came  at  the  wTong  time. 

The  average  Individual  with  a  family — 
and  dad  and  mother  have  two  votes  be- 
tween them— feels  that  It  didn't  take  their 
needs  into  consideration.  The  cost  of  car- 
ing for  a  child  has  risen  sharply  in  the  last 
18  months  and  they  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
In  the  view  of  many  parents  the  income  tax 
exemption  for  a  child  never  was  high  enough 
and  now  it's  lower  than  ever  if  prices  are 
considered. 

Thus  many  Individuals  will  feel  that  Con- 
gress did  not  do  the  best  possible  Job  In  de- 
vising this  tax  bUl  and  to  the  extent  that 
this  feeling  prevails  resentment  at  Truman 
will  be  diminished  In  intensity. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
tax-reducing  bill  can  be  enacted  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President.  But  it  should  not  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  this  last  one.  This  tax  bill  is 
reminiscent  of  th.e  man  who  made  horse- 
and-rabblt  sausage  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
proportions  were  one  horse  taone  rabbit. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  WOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  LAi^OER.    Mr.   President.  I  ask 

onanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Everytwdy's  for  It.  But,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Trib- 
une for  July  21, 1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

XVESYBOOT'S   FOB   Tt,   BUT 

If  everybody  Is  foe  tax  reduction — and 
everybody  Is  for  it — why  did  President  Tru- 
man dare  to  veto  the  Income  tax  reduction 
bill?  Why  do  the  Democrats  say  they  wel- 
come It  as  a  1948  campaign  issue? 


Tlie  Zionist  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Zionist  Club 
at  Manhattan  Center,  New  York  City, 
July  6,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  SUver,  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  you  here  tonight  on  this  great 
occasion.  For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed 
visits  from  your  distinguished  leader.  Dr. 
Silver,  in  Washington,  and  have  Jjeen  im- 
pressed and  influenced  by  his  eloquent  ap- 
peals In  the  cause  of  the  Zionist  movement. 
(Applause.)  I  wish  to  assure  3rou  that  you 
have  strong  friends  In  Washington.  (Ap- 
plause.) Only  a  short  while  ago  I  had  the 
honor  of  organizing  a  luncheon  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  bringing  your  friends 
In  the  Senate  together  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  this  probleni  we  are  consider- 
ing which  Is  foremost  In  your  hearU  here 
tonight.     (Applause.) 

As  a  result  of  that  luncheon  In  Washing- 
ton, which  was  attended  by  distinguished 
leaders  of  your  cause,  among  others  Freda 
Kirchwey,  of  The  Nation,  who  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  me  for  some  time  on 


this  matter,  we  arranged  a  conference  of 
Senators  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting, 
at  which  we  were  accorded  a  generous  and 
cordial  reception,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  the 
final  action  of  our  Government  In  this  mat- 
ter.    [Applause.] 

After  50  years  of  organized  Zionist  en- 
deavor, after  almost  a  century  of  growing 
pro-Zionist  sentiment  In  the  world,  after 
2,000  years  of  suffering  and  longing,  after 
two  great  world  wars,  and  alter  the  catastro- 
phe that  has  struck  the  Jewish  people  In 
the  past  decade.  It  would  seem  this  meet- 
ing tonight  shotild  have  been  called  together 
for  another  purpose — ^for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state.     (Applause.) 

I  can  understand  how  tedious  it  must  be 
for  you,  who  devote  to  Zionism  so  much 
of  your  lives,  io  gather  over  and  over  again 
only  to  hear  the  same  friendly  speeches  from 
people  who  want  to  help  but  cannot,  and 
to  hear  the  same  excuses  from  people  who 
could  help  but  wovild  not.  I  know  how  dis- 
couraged even  I  become  at  times.  In  this 
ana  In  other  issues,  at  the  never-ending  op- 
position of  those  determined  to  stop  progress 
In  the  world. 

And  yet.  getting  discouraged  Is  the  worst 
disservice  one  could  perform  for  your  move- 
ment, for  any  movement.  This  Is  what  the 
enemies  of  Zionism,  this  is  what  the  enemies 
of  any  worth-while  caiise  are  waiting  for — 
that  Its  friends  should  lose  heart  and  pa- 
tience and  give  up. 

You  are  right,  therefore.  In  gathering  here 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  your  movement.  During  these 
50  years,  you  have  withstood  many  enemies, 
overcome  many  obstacles,  and  brought 
about— despite  them — many  encouraging  re- 
sults. 

Today  you  are  no  longer  a  small  band 
of  men  and  women  endowed  with  courage 
and  vision.  Today  yours  is  an  effective  voice 
uniting  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people  everj-where.  ( Applause. | 
Your  objectives,  through  formal  treaties  ex- 
ecuted by  our  Government  and  congressional 
resolutions  duly  enacted,  have  become  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized, as  well  as  part  of  the  international 
law  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  Today  a 
foundation  has  already  been  laid  In  Pales- 
Une  for  the  Jewish  state — a  prosperous, 
freedom-loving,  progressive  Jewish  commu- 
nity of  650,000  men  and  women  who  are 
happy  to  live  for  their  freedom— do  not  un- 
derestimate the  importance  of  this  fact  In 
our  hard  and  cruel  world — ready  to  die  for 
it.     (Applause.) 

Today  you  stand  on  firm  ground,  sup- 
ported by  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  your 
enemies  have  to  battle  against  both  law  and 
facts. 

I  think  that  despite  disappointments  and 
tragedies  of  your  people  you  have  a  right 
to  celebrate  the  progress  achieved,  and  to 
look  forward  to  greater  achievements  to  fol- 
low. And  because  I  am  convinced  that  your 
cause  is  a  Just  and  necessary  cause,  and  be- 
cause I  have  been  with  you  adding  my  voice 
In  your  struggle.  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
sharing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  your 
movement. 

StlU.  the  fight  has  to  go  on.  And  per- 
haps the  most  Important  thing  we  can  do 
at  this  point  Is  to  ask  Just  why  the  fight 
has  not  yet  been  won. 

There  U  a  lot  of  loose  talk  that  the  Pales* 
tine  question  is  so  utterly  complicated,  so 
dangerous,  and  so  explosive,  and  so  what- 
not, that  Its  solution  mint  be  postponed 
again  and  again.  To  my  mind,  the  Pales- 
tine question  Is  very  simple.  To  summarise 
briefiy  what  I  think  at  this  argtmientr— non- 
sense! Htmaanity  in  the  past  has  solved 
questions  that  were  Infinitely  more  com- 
plicated,   dangerous,    and    explosive.    Upon 
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scruflny.  the  "dangers"  of  a  Just  solu- 

Palestlne  problem  resolve  them- 

Ifgments  of  the  iro agination:  often 

of  an  uninformed  Imagination, 

a*  often  as  figments  of  a  malicious, 

im  iglnation. 

char:  icterlzlng  these  hostile  Influences, 

(  ropcse  to  search  for  new  words  to 

old  situation.     I  would  rather, 

permission,   quote    from   an    ad- 

on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 

October  2,  1945.  and  which.  \m- 

stlll  applies  in  this  struggle: 

of  British  rule  In  Palestine 

nothing    to    the   honor   of    the 

Government.     It  is  a  blank  chapter 

history.     It  Is  a  chapter  full  of 

duplicity.     After  having  received 

over  Palestine  mainly  in  order 

Jews   establish    their   national 

i^lsh  administrators  did  their  best 

the  Jews  from  doing  so.    For  the 

ao  it  has  been  ever  since  1939. 

I  ruled  under  the  notorious  British 

known  as  the  Chamberlain  white 

1939.  under  which   no  more  Jews 

Palestine,  and  under  which,   in 

national  homeland  of  the  Jews. 

even  permitted  to  live  or  to  own 

^nywhere  except  a  tiny  part  of  the 

Palestine. 

d^ximent  is  reviled  and  repudiated 

Ingland.     Winston   Churchill,   the 

pulled  Great  Britain  through  the 

the    white    p.iper    a    unilateral 

promises  and  a  violation  of  Inter- 

qbllgatioos. 

the  part  of  Mr.  Churchill,  too,  Just 

part  of  many  others,  these  were 

i.    For  four  long  years  Churchill 

ICinlster  of  England,  and  he  had 

txia  power  to  right  the  wrong  that 

He  did  not  do  so.     For  most  of 

jfears    there   was   an   explanation — 

war  situation.     But  for  the  last 

k  half  this  explanation  no  longer 


the  past  y«sr  and  a  half  It  would 

easily   possibly    to   abrogate    the 

.  to  open  Palestine  to  the  Jewish 

the  Old  World,  and  to  lay  the 

of  the  Jewish  state.     |  Applause.) 

not  done  by  Mr.  Churchill's  gov- 

nnd  now  we  hear  that  Mr.  Attlee's 

t  does  not  Intend  to  do  so.  either. 

to    wish    to   maintain   the   white 

intact,  with  but  slight  and  Insignifl- 

It   Is  said   to   intend    to 

Ouck"  for  the  future  of  Palestine 

Nations  organization  which  has 

sfarted   operating   and   which.  God 

will  be  able  to  start  operating 
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.elmlng  majcoity  of  the  mem- 
Houses  of  Congress,  both  po- 
the  Administration,  are  pub- 
to    support    the    policy    of    a 
coibmonwealth.  and  yet  Ln  practice 
falling    to    carry    this    policy    Into 
It  la  reported  that  the  President 
8tet«a  has  asked  that  IGO.OOO 
b«  admitted  to  Palestine  at 
la.   Indeed,    an   elementary   re- 
of  the  mandate.     The  victims  of 
brutality  who  by  some  miracle 
his    concentration    camps    and 
to  go   to  the  country  that  was 
them  should  be  enabled  to  go 
least  delay. 

la  only  the  first  step.     Without 

rifsponsibillty,  our  Government  and 

of  Great  Britain,  who  have 

many    far- reaching   declsioiu    In 

field    In    the    Interest    of 

humanity,   must   not  shirk   this 

either — the  long  overdue  re- 

c€  rsdaemlng  and  carrying  out 

( Applause.  I 

friends.  Is  what  I  had   to  say 

lea  in  the  Senate  In  1945,  more 

and   a  half  ago.     Since  then. 

Government  has  not  Improved 
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Its   record.     Indeed.   It   has   blackened 
record  beyond  anything  that  has  happei 
heretofore.     Since  then,  to  my  deep  r« 
the  desire  to  shirk  responsibility  or.  In^ 
rectly.  to  make  more  difflctilt  a  Just  solut 
In   Palestine  has   been    manifest   in   cer 
circles  in  Washington  as  well,  thus  cai 
American  policy  to  deviate  from  its  k 
and    officially    prescribed   path.   or.   at 
causing  this  policy  to  be  pursued  in  so  h< 
Itant  and  round-about  a  manner  as  to  r( 
It  of  all  efficacy. 

I  would  not  like  to  Indulge  on  this  cc 
slon    In    criticism    of    British    policy    acre 
3.000    miles   of   ocean.      What    we   think 
British    policy    in    the    matter    of    PalestU 
has  been  said  quite  often,  quite  audibly,  ax 
quite  clearly,  and  I  could  hardly  add  ai 
thing  to  it. 

There  Is  a  task  much  nearer  home  tl 
has  to  be  tackled  and  I  should  like  to  tac 
It  tonight.  This  has  to  do  with  the  pre 
lem,  already  touched  upon,  of  Amerlc 
policy  on  Palestine.  (Applause.)  I  hat 
early  in  my  address  referred  to  the  call  whi 
a  group  of  United  States  Senators,  Inch 
Ing  myself,  paid  the  Secretary  of  State.  Ti 
matter  was  published  In  the  papers  of 
country.  The  visit  was  due  to  our  groi 
apprehension  that  the  singular  lack  of  fit 
ness  and  of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  repr 
sentatlves  of  the  Department  c.  State  f| 
the  official  American  policy  on  Palestine 
cause  irreparable  harm.  That  Secretary 
shall  gave  us  a  very  earnest  hearing  was  qt 
encouraging.  Some  things  which  the 
retary  told  us  were  still  more  encouri 
Nevertheless.  I  think  it  useful  to  make  cU 
In  public  what  has  been  pointed  out  by 
colleagues  and  by  myself  In  private. 

The  law-  and  policy-making  body   ut 
our  Constitution  Is  the  body  that  repr 
the   people  of   the  United   States — the 
gress.     On  the  matter  of  Palestine  Cong 
has  spoken — spxiken  with  a  unanimity  hj 
ever  achieved  in  our  deliberations.    The  tt 
olutlon  of  Congress  on  Palestine,  adopted 
the   Senate  on   December   17.   1945,   and 
the  House  of  Representatives  2  days  lat 
reads  as  follows: 

■'Whereas  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  of  ' 
United  States  on  June  30.  1922,  unanimoui 
resolved  That  the  United  States  of  Amerl 
favors  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  [ 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  it  bel 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  dc 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  rell 
rights  of  Christian  and  all  other  non-Jei 
communities  in  Palestine,  and  that  the  he 
places  and   religious  buildings  and  sites 
Palestine  shall  be  adequately  protected': 

"Whereas  the  ruthless  persecution  of 
Jewish  people  In  Burop*  has  clearly  demc 
strated  the  need  for  a  Jewish  homeland 
haven  for  the  large  numbers  who  have 
come  homeless  as  a  result  of  this  per 
tion:  and 

"Whereas  these  urgent  necessities  are 
denced  by  the  President's  request  for  the 
mediate  right  of  entry  Into  Palestine  of  II 
000  additional  Jewish  refugees:   and 

"Whereas  the  Influx  of  Jewish  ImmtgratKi 
Into  Palestine  is  resulting  In  its  improver 
In  agricultural,  financial,  hygienic,  and 
eral  economic  conditions;   and 

"Whereas  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  have  agreed  upon  the 
polntment  of  a  'Joint  Anglo-Amerlc 
Committee  of  Inquiry'  to  examine  condltl 
In  Palestine  as  they  t>ear  upon  the  probU 
of  Jewish  immigration  and  the  .>wl8h  siti 
tlon  In  Europe  and  have  requested  a  ref 
within  120  days:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  . 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  inter 
shown  by  the  President  in  the  solution  of 
problem  is  hereby  cooMMBtfad  and  that 
United  States  shall  xmm  tta  good  offices 
the  mandatory  power  to  the  end  that 
estlne   shall    be   opened   for   free   entry 
Jews  Into  that  country  to  the  maximum 
Its  agricultural  and  economic  potentiallt 


full  opportimlty  for 
>pment,  so  that  they 
^h  the  upbuilding  of 

National  Home  and, 
K  lents  of  the  pop- 
liii.e  as  a  democratic 

?h   all   men.   regard- 

11  have  ecjual  rights." 
Is  the  official  policy 
rrard  to  Palestine. 
:-:  to  assume  that 
Uestine  must  yet  be 
^r  crystallized,  misses 

point  is  that  Amer- 
K.      "i.  developed,  and 
•  ded  is  that  it  be 
I A     '.  this  must  be  the 
It  I.     executive  branch 

ipplause.j 

flnced  that  President 
Kord  with  this  policy 
Applied.  His  message 
Lr.i'oia,  of  October  28, 

the  case.     I  am  also 

iretsry  of  State  has 
to  have  this  policy 

sfully  and  effectively 
eh  our  Government  is 

I 

lined  to  state  that  In 
there  has  developed 

tnt  th«"  tendency  to 
position  In  defense 
■i".d.  when  «  stand 
.f-heartedly.  with 

|tai  reservations  that 

Ifore  the  matter  came 
18,  and  this  was  also 
Government  which, 
^rles  to  lead  the  na* 
his  one  question  dla- 
and  a  faint-hearted- 
DUt  of  character  and 
le  In  the  world, 
nsibillties  In  the 
I        are  likely  to  re- 
kt   ui   the  goal   which 
I  re.solutlon.    It  Is  not 
the  Justification 
tl  ■    '  ime  has  come  to 
|thl3  country  of  ours, 
duty-bound  to  exe- 
by  Congress;    that 
Sympathy  with  these 
[should  have  no  con- 
'ers.     (Applause  I 
gentlemen:  I  am 
it      ^'reat  many  of  out 
Bli  ancestry.     I  could 
a  cause  is  rendered 
fellow  citizens  believe 
In  a  democracy,  the 
tion  of  the  citizenry 
nritles  this  cause  to 
1       Jsc.(    I  recall,  not 
Ireland  was  fight- 
plause.  (    I  recall  the 
r;     n  people  gave  in 
.  Idly  the  support 
fewish  fellow  citizens, 
many  meetings  In 
[my  own  State,  but  In 
ntry.     In  every  see- 
that  our  Jewish  fel- 
1  sympathy  with  the 
le  for  their  freedom, 
fighting   the  same 
■8  today  are  fighting, 
tied  to  the  sympathy 
erican  regardless  of 
the  struggle  means. 

It.     (Applause.] 

even  If  America  did 

►n  cf  Jewish  ancestry 

e  world-wide  prob- 

ieasness  of  the  Jewish 

ivlde  for  the  Jewish 

inted  as  a  matter  of 

lies — an  Independent 

Id  still  Justify   oiur 

cause.     (Applause.) 
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The  brazen  disregard  of  the  International  ar- 
rangements made  30  years  ago  to  remedy 
this  situation  is  sufllclently  challenging  to 
America's  role  as  a  major  world  power,  to 
Impel  our  Government  to  exert  Itaelf  on  be- 
half of  this  cause. 

If  you,  and  we,  all  of  us  who  believe  In  the 
righteousness  and  the  wisdom  of  Zionism, 
continue  our  efforts  unabated,  your  next  con- 
vention, let  us  hope,  will  find  us  all,  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  celebrating  the  attainment  of 
your  ancient  and  historic  objective— the 
establishment  cf  Palestine  as  a  free  and 
democratic  Jewish  commonwealth.  (The  as- 
sembly arose  and  applauded.] 


Palestine 
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HON.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH 

or  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  James  G.  MacDonald. 
former  Higher  Commissioner  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  German  Jews,  the 
Chairman  of  President  Roosevelt's  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees,  a  member  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
on  Palestine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ju- 
bilee Convention  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
Uon  of  America,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  York  City.  July  4,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
u  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  convention, 
for  a  few  minutes  during  the  last  of  the  JNP 
appeal.  I  felt  that  this  was  really  becoming 
a  Jewish  meeting.  (Applause  and  laughter) 
For,  after  all.  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  loss  of  time  to 
get  a  lot  of  good  Jewish  people  together  and 
rot  make  them  poorer  and  better  Jews  at 
the  same  time.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  speak  at  this  conven- 
tion— a  convention  which  would  bring  great 
pleasure  to  the  two  great  figures  whose  pic- 
tures are  on  the  wall  here  at  my  back — Dr. 
Herzl.  a  man  who  had  an  extraordinary  vi- 
sion, aU  the  more  extraordinary  because  he 
was.  in  a  certain  sense,  rather  remote  from 
his  Jewish  background.  Despite  that,  he 
more  nearly  than  any  man  of  his  generation, 
perhaps,  foresaw  the  future.  This  conven- 
tion would  be  to  him  a  large  measure  of  ful- 
fillment of  his  dreams. 

I  am  glad  to  be  on  the  same  platform  with 
the  President  of  the  JNF,  though,  of  course, 
X  awpect  that  he  Is  only  a  facade  for  the 
Irrapressible  activities  of  Mr.  Fisher.  (Laugh- 
ter 1  Speaking  of  Mr.  Fisher.  U  I  may,  on  a 
personal  note  for  a  moment.  I  think  you  will 
all  be  happy  to  know  that  his  son  who  un- 
derwent a  very  serious  operation  3  or  4  days 
ago  is  definitely  better  today.     (Applause.) 

I  think  the  JNF  would  do  well  to  teach 
Zionists  the  story  of  Usslshkln.  Of  the  many 
ZlonlsU  interested  In  the  JNF.  to  my  mind 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest.  He  was  a  general 
Zionist,  but  a  general  Zionist  In  the  fullest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense.  He  believed 
In  political  activity.  He  believed  In  cultural 
activity.  But  he  also  knew  that  without 
the  land,  all  the  rest  would  be  In  vain. 

I  want,  finally,  to  say  Jtist  a  word  about 
my  friend.  Aaron  Wright,  who  has  spoken  to 
ycu.  He  was  very  kind  to  me  In  England 
when  I  was  there  during  their  delightful  win- 


ter last  February  and  March.  (Laughter.] 
What  a  winter  that  was!  The  meeting  of 
welcome  to  me  In  Klngsway  Hall  had  what 
the  British  call  10  degrees  of  frost.  That  is. 
It  was  exactly  10  degrees  below  freezing.  But 
the  orators  went  on  and  the  audience  re- 
mained— perhaps  frozen  to  their  seats. 
1  Laughter.  ( 

I  want  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  the 
efforts  he  has  t>een  leading  In  England  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  I  want  also  to 
say  that  I  share  his  view  that  next  to  land 
Itself  in  Palestine,  the  most  critical  problem 
Is  the  problem  of  housing.  It  must  be  met. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  delay  In  meeting  It 
should  In  any  way  limit  immigration,  because 
the  immigrants  who  come  will  be  taken  care 
of.  houses  or  no  houses.  (Applause.]  Yet, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  economic 
building  and  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
those  100,000  rooms  are  sorely  needed. 

My  mission  this  spring  and  winter  was 
threefold.  First  to  England  to  help  there  In 
the  opening  of  the  Joint  Palestine  appeal. 
Then  to  Palestine  for  a  special  mission  on 
behalf  of  the  new  medical  school  of  the 
Hebrew  University  and  Hadassah.  In  Pales- 
tine I  was  the  guest  of  the  JNF  and  had  the 
fine  privilege  of  being  shown  Palestine  by  Dr. 
Granovsky. 

I  have  one  bit  of  advice  to  you.  I  know 
that  you  delegates  have  been  getting  advice 
from  all  the  orators.  I  dare  say  either  now 
or  later,  you  would  all  like  to  have  your  turn 
In  giving  advice  to  the  orators.  Well,  I  hope 
you  get  It.  But  this  advice  applies  also  to 
orators.  It  applies  to  Judge  Rothenberg  here, 
and  I  have  given  it  to  him  before  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  give  it  to  him  until  he 
takes  it.  (Laughter.)  That  advice  is  to  go 
to  Palestine  and  see  for  yourself.  (Applause  [ 
I  do  not  Imply  the  Judge  has  never  been 
there,  but  he  has  not  been  there  recently 
enough. 

Indeed.  If  I  had  my  way.  If  I  were  a  dicta- 
tor— of  cotirse.  I  know  the  role  of  dictators 
among  Jews  is  a  very  sorry  one.  (Laughter.) 
Indeed,  I  oould  disprove  the  old  libel  about 
the  Elders  of  Zlon  and  the  Protocols.  I  know 
If  the  Elders  of  Zlon  has  existed  they  would 
not  have  agreed,  and  had  they  agreed  and 
drawn  up  the  protocols,  they  would  not  have 
been  followed.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now.  with  complete  seriousness,  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  going  to  Palestine  and  see- 
ing and  feeling  what  Is  taking  place  there 
on  the  ground  itself.  Not  even  the  un- 
matchable  eloquence  of  Dr.  Silver  can  give 
you  that  feeling.  Not  even  the  anal3rtlcal 
summations  of  a  Dr.  Neumann  can  do  the 
easy  Job.  Nothing  can  do  the  Job  except  to  go 
and  see.  It  Is  very  easy  now.  Prom  New 
York  it  Is  a  matter  of  20.  24,  36  hours — no 
time  at  all. 

My  report  to  you  Is  twofold.  First,  very 
briefly,  about  the  political  situation  which  I 
found  in  Palestine  in  April  and  In  May  of  this 
year.  On  the  surface,  conditions  have  sorely 
worsened  in  Palestine  since  we  members  of 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry 
were  there  a  year  ago.  Oh.  I  know  It  Is  true 
that  the  British  Government,  the  high  com- 
missioner in  his  wisdom,  has  carried  out  one 
fractional.  Infinitesimal,  parenthetical,  in- 
significant portion  of  our  report.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Perhaps  you  all  know  what  it  Is.  Some 
of  the  members  of  our  committee  last  year 
were  shocked  when  they  went  to  Tiberias  and 
there  learned  that  a  night  club  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  played  Jazz  music  and  the  young 
people  occasionally  danced  to  that  music. 
So  somebody  dragged  it  Into  our  report. 

Well.  Sir  Alan  in  his  wisdom  has  now  de- 
creed the  sacred  waters  of  that  lake  are  not 
to  be  contaminated  by  Jazz  music.  We  did 
not  know  then  that  night  club  was  owned 
by  a  Christian  Arab.  [Laughter]  E^'en  If 
we  had  known  It,  we  ought  not  to  have  put 
anything  In.  Of  course,  the  British  and  we, 
at  least  most  of  our  conunlttee,  had  forgot- 
ten. If  we  ever  knew,  that  in  the  days  of 


Jestis  the  Sea  of  GalUee  was  the  center  of 
many  Roman  villas,  a  great  winter  resort  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  I  Imagine  the  thlnga 
that  went  on  in  those  villas  in  Jesus'  day 
would  make  Jazz  music  seem  fitting  for  the 
most  strict  evangelical  Sunday  school. 
(Laughter  and  applatise.) 

We  had  our  Initial  experience  In  Jerusalem 
which  gave  the  key  to  the  present  situation 
there.  We  arrived  at  the  Eden  Hotel  about 
teatlme.  I  was  planning  to  take  my  wife  out 
to  see  the  old  city  Immediately  thereafter, 
but  the  hotel  said  "No,  not  tonight.  You  see. 
the  curfew  Is  on.  You  are  not  allowed  out- 
side the  door  on  the  street.  You  may  not  sit 
or  app>ear  on  your  balcony  overlooking  the 
street."  As  you  know,  several  Jewish  chil- 
dren have  been  wounded  and  seme  killed  who 
had  escaped  from  their  mothers  and  had  ap- 
peared on  the  balconies  overlooking  the 
streets  during  the  curfew  time. 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a 
raucous  voice  saying  something  In  Hebrew 
which  we  could  not  understand.     At  break- 
fast we  were  told  we  would  not  go  out  that 
day  because   the  previous  night   there  had 
been  the  four  executions  and  the  cxirfew  was 
extended.     Again  that  night.     So  our   first 
38  hours  In  Jerusalem  was  a  period  of  con- 
finement In  cur  hotel.    That  told  us  more  of 
the  police  state  which  Palestine  today  Is  than 
any    amount   of    reading   could    have    done. 
E\erywhere    In    Jerxisalem    one    Is    running 
straight  up  against  the  so-called  controlled 
areas  Into  which  the  city  Is  divided.    Every- 
where   barbed    wire,    tanks,    machine    guns, 
heavier     guns,     armored    'vehicles     racing 
through  the  streets  at  top  speed — everyone 
hsld    up    and   searched    and    checked,    even 
Americans,    non-Jews.      You    can    Imagine, 
therefore,  what  happens  to  Palestinian  Jews. 
One  must  be  off  the  roads  in  the  country 
at  6  o'clock.     One  must  be  back  In  the  city 
at  6:30.    One  never  knows  when  he  starts  out 
whether  he  will  arrive  at  his  destination  or 
at  wha"  time  he  will  return.     Sometimes  he 
may  be  held  up  for  10  minutes,  sometimes  for 
an    hour,   sometimes   for   4   hours,    by    road 
checks   or   road   searches.      Everywhere    one 
sees  the  evidence  of  overwhelming  mUltary 
might.    Last  year,  when  we  were  there  offi- 
cially,   there    were    perhaps    60.000    British 
troops  and  police  In  Palestine.    Today  there 
are    125,000    British    police   and   soldiers    In 
Palestine.     Everywhere    there    Is    the   dom- 
inance of  force.    Yet  the  more  force  the  Brit- 
ish pile  up  in  Palestine  the  weaker  becomes 
their    moral    pcfiltlon    in    Palestine.     (Ap- 
plause.) 

One  day  I  had  two  Important  political  In- 
terviews which  I  report  to  you  briefly.  Th« 
first  was  with  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish administration.  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  in  the 
King  David  Hotel,  now  no  longer  a  beautiful 
hotel,  but,  instead,  a  fortress.  Sir  Henry  was 
In  a  bad  mood.  Nothing  about  the  Jews 
pleased  him.  He  complained  about  every- 
thing, even  about  my  dear  friend  whom  I 
regard  as  perhaps  the  ablest  woman  In  the 
world.  Goldie  Meyerson.  [Applause.)  Even 
she  no  longer  satisfied  him.  You  know  the 
heart  of  his  crraplalnt?  It  was  that  the  Jews 
show  no  confidence  In  the  British  adminis- 
tration. (Laughter.)  He  complained  that 
they  did  not  tell  him  in  advance  of  "Opera- 
tion Negev."  and  give  the  British  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  cooperate  (laughter] 
In  all  these  settlements  in  the  south. 

He  even  complained  a  Uttle  bit  about  me, 
though  sort  of  indirectly.  He  said,  "You  see 
how  uncooperative  they  are.  They  did  not 
serve  notice  on  me  and  did  not  Invite  me 
to  the  party  which  the  imlversity  and 
Hadassah  had  yesterday  on  the  breaking  of 
the  groimd  for  the  new  biological  building 
of  the  new  medical  school  on  Mount  Scopus." 
Well,  of  course,  there  were  no  socia'  rela- 
tions then  between  the  agency  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Besides,  had  Sir  Harry  been  In- 
vited, and  had  he  come,  he  would  have  felt 
called  upon  to  bring  with  him  a  squadron 
of  troops,  machine  guns,  tanks,  and  the  rest. 
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talked.  I  got  a  new  sense  of  the  dlffl- 

whlch  Jewish  leaders  have  to 

Palestine,  and  a  new   sense  of  the 

}f  Jewlbh  self-rxile  In  Palestine. 

political  interview  was  with  Sir 

the   high  commissioner. 

h  whom  I  feel  I  was  quite  friendly 

This  can  be  described  In  a  mo- 

Ixmch   was  good,   the   food   was 

the  talk  was  casual  and  friendly. 

I  e.rpected  that  the  high  com- 

would  invite  me  into  his  office  for 

Instead,   he    invited    my   wife 

the   gardens   and    kept   her    there 

was    time    for    us    to    go    home. 

]     I  do  not  know  whether  my  wife 

t   was    because   of   her    beauty    or 

she  did.  I  quickly  corrected  her 

husbandly  fashion.     |  Laughter  ) 

have  a  right?     The  wives  are  al- 

putklns;   us   In   our   place.     Surely  we 

oc  :asionally  have  a  right  to  recipro- 

|Lj  ugbter. 
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he  should  have  known  that  they 

into  a  quiet  academic  ground- 

of    a    biological     building.     (Ap- 


to  her  that  the  reason  Sir  Alan 

tier  so  long  was  because  he  did  not 

t  ilk  to  me. 

Politically  then,   militarily,  eonditlcas  In 

are    bad.    deteriorating.     But    be- 

surface.  there  is  the  best  evidence 

n"  Indications  which  give  rea* 

gh  hope  and  optimism. 

stories   about   the   land   In   the 

in    the   south.     On    one   of    our 

vent  up  to  the  Hull,  to  what  were 

areas,  from  which  now  the  mos- 

been  so  completely  eliminated 

one  of  the  Jewish  profenors  at 

iv^lty  or  at  the  hospital  wanta  moa- 

experlmental  purposes,  he  has  to 

sdecial  expedition  up  to  Syria  to  get 

f^ughter.l     The  Hull  is  cleared  of 

New  settlements  are  being  es- 

But  the  full  carrying  out  of  that 

'  raits  upon  the  British  Government. 

1  he  Hull,  in  the  mountains  of  Oall- 

settlement  of  Menorah  which  I  like 

It   was   on    the   rocky   fields 

stones  and  huge  granite  pieces 

4  years  ago  40  Jewish  txiys  and 

to  work.     They  cleared  half  the 

built  their  buildings  of  stone. 

bu4t  their  stables.    They  built  their 

They  get  their  only  water  from 

They    built    their    fortifications. 

now  building  a  rest  house  to  be 

them  and  the  members  from  the 

the  lower  reaches  of  the  Jordan. 

house  Is  on  the  bluff  overlooking 

Jordan  Valley,  from  which  one  gets 

to  Mount  Hermon  with  Its  perpetual 

on  down  to  the  Sea  of  Oalilee. 

lealler  of  that  group,  as  Is  so  often  thj 

leaders  In  colonies,  was  a  girl. 

^lestlne.  of  all  the  places  In  the 

women  have  an  equality  of  op- 

In    Palestine.     |  Applause.  | 

settlement  the  colonists  showed  good 

in  choosing  this  young  girl.    She 

She  had  been   18  when  she  went 

she  showed  me  about,  I  could  feel 

of  pride,  the  pride  which  a  mother 

in  her  own  children.     I  looked 

h4nd8  and  at  her  face.     As  I  did.  I 

our  own  daughter,  the  same  age. 

( laughters  of  most  of  my  rich  and 

Jewish    friends.     I   thought   how 

been  the  life  of  this  young  girl. 

has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of 

to  rebuild.     It  is  that  feeling  you 

in  the  colonies  in  Palestine.    I 

It  to  you.     ^to  one  can  give  it  to 

miist  go  and  get  it  for  yourselves. 


o  ily 
gl-e 


ren  embered 


passed  through  the  Emek.     As  ws 

the  experience  of  Uaslsh- 

In  1920-21.  Just  after  he  bought  a 

sect  ion  of  the  Emek  on  behalf  of  the 

national  fund.    £X>  you  know  that  11 


the  Zionist  organization  of  that  day  had 
inquisition.  Usslshkin  would  have  been 
Ished.     He  was  bitterly  criticized  for  wa 
money.     Yet  today,  that   valley   which 
then    cursed    with    malaria,    largely 
habitaole,  Is  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in ' 
world,  comparable  to  the  Sacramento  Val 
In     California.     Usslshkin     represented 
spirit   of   the  JNP.     It   was   that  sort 
pioneering,  individualistic  spirit  which 
helped  so  much  to  make  what  has  happen^ 
In  Palestine  possible. 

In  some  respects,  the  south  Is  the 
challenging    «>nd    the    most    encouraging 
all   the  parts  of   Palestine.     I  do  not 
time  to  describe  the  settlement  in  the 
south  which  has  been  engaged  in  water 
perimentation.  the  control  of  floods.     I 
not  take  the  time  to  tell  you  how  the 
year  the  dam  was  swept  away  by  unpr 
dented  floods.     The  second  year  toere 
no  floods,  and  the  third  year  the  water 
diverted.     When  we  were  ther  ,  young 
were  beginning  to  mix  the  sa.t  water 
their  wells  with  the  water  they  had  sav4 

I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  word  about 
or  three  of  the  young  people  in  that 
ment.  One  of  them,  a  young  meteorolc 
a  boy  who  in  this  country  would  be  a 
fessor.  there  he  is  serving  with  no  tho« 
of  professional  advancement  in  a  hi 
technical  Job.  Others  are  sgronoi 
There  Is  a  third  to  whom  I  want  to  make  i 
clal  reference  because  she  represents 
spirit  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  The  bi 
ings.  as  I  say.  are  very  primitive.  Condlt 
are  extremely  primitive.  No  babies  can 
raised  there.  It  is  tough  and  hard.  We  w« 
into  ths  bakery  where  a  ycung  girl  of  at 
18  was  preparing  to  put  some  30  loaves 
brown  bread  in  an  improvised  oven.  It 
heated  by  a  blow-torch.  fed  by  a  gas 
sent  down  from  Jerusalem.  The  room 
hot  and  unpleasant.  This  young  girl  of 
do  you  know  who  she  was?  She  was 
daughter  uf  Goldie  Meyerson.  The  dav 
of  the  most  important  woman  In  Pal< 
chose  as  her  place  of  national  service  sue 
spot  in  Palestine.      (Applause. | 

I  saw  the  pipe  line,  partly  completed, 
later  heard  Sir  Harry's  devious  excuses 
the  British  opposition.     But  I  want   to 
this    to   you:    Already   the   Jews   have 
enough  in  the  Negev  to  prove  It  can  be 
to   bloom   as   the   rest  of   Jewish   Palestl 
(Applause.) 

I  spent  the  night  at  Rehovoth  with  my 
friend.  Dr.  Welsnann.  (Applause.) 
talked  about  many  things.  I  do  not  say 
was  cheerful  on  every  subject.  What 
1st  leader  ever  is  cheerful  on  every  sub) 
Indeed,  what  leader  of  any  great  mlllt 
movement  has  ever  been  cheerfxil  on  ei 
subject?  But  Welzmann  was  cheered 
cause  he  said  to  me.  'We  have  now  pre 
In  the  Negev  that  there  are  facilities  and 
sources  to  care  for  from  300.000  to  SOOjl 
Jewish  settlers.  That  has  been  proi 
(Applause.) 

Well,  I  am  about  through.    1  wlah  I 
go  on  and  give  you  more  details,  becat 
^— WIS  to  me  nothing  really  matters 
tb«  dttallizatlon  of  the  achievemenu  In 
satlne.    But  there  Is  no  time.    The  sut»t 
of  what  Is  being  done  is  extraordinary, 
spirit  in  which  It  Is  being  done  Is  tncc 
rable.     The  confidence  of  those  who  are  ( 
It  Is  the  sort  to  make  ashamed  timid 
elsewhere.    One  indication  of  the  confiC 
of   the  Jews  of  Palestine   In   the   fut\ 
their  resolute  effort  to  go  about  the 
Ing  of  ':he  new  medical  school.  In  connc 
with   t'le  hospital   school  of  "-iJamih 
the  Hebrew  University. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  8{ 
•Hlgnment.  as  all  the  other  orators 
dose.  You  will  have  nothing  at  all  to 
when  you  get  horn*  except  carry  out 
varloiui  suggestions  made  to  you  during 
convention.  But  this  Is  an  easy  one. 
you  have  anywhere  In  your  home,  in  y( 


lllonaire    who   unlike 

lost  most  of  his 

(  :   I'.ia  luteiligence  in 

lean  to  say  he  hasn't 

''->  get  money,  that 

er)— but   intelU- 

enough   to  see   far 
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3pus,  in  the  proposed 

an   op[>ortunity    to 

for   his  people   and 

Jews  and  the  Arabs, 

world,  a  lasting  and 

lit.      See    if    you 

:sed.  and  rightly, 
estlne  almost  al- 
.cluslvely  in  temxs 
i'i..cre  are  even  times 
Dr.  Sliver,  felt  that 
a  certain  way.  I  too 
conception  of  Pales- 
low  to  confess  that  he 
3ng.     (Applause.) 
[place  of  refuge.     But 
^'reat  place  of  ref- 
nce  I  was  League 
iner,  since  I  was 
')mmlttee  of   In- 
The  more  I  read 
re   I    read  of   new 
Id  there  are  some  ex- 
'ore  I   can   under- 
a    meaning   far 
IS   u  place   of    refuge. 
I  see  how  the  men 
|ii       the  obscurantists 
m,     have     stuck 
point— that    Pal- 
Jews  In  which 
vely    and    unique 
•-  created  nowhere 
'^n  onto  myself  a 
uu  see,  I  not  merely 
ka  one  myself.     This 
ealthy    Jewish    non- 
of    them    who   have 
intelligence  to  which 
that  the  young  peo- 
ether  in  the  Hull,  in 
•    the   Negev— that 
and  girls  building 
Palestine,   for   them- 
of  Palestine,  are.  In 
ore  for  the  sons  and 
American  Jews  than 
societies  and  all  the 
e  world.     (Prolonged 

of  my  good   friend. 

I  by  ttaa  way.  Is  becom- 

Zionlst.     (ApplauM.I 

good  friends  In  tha 

icrely    to   reaffirm    a 

ihnuld  lonf^  ago  have 

creative,  the  afflrma- 

ich  is  the  only  answer. 

Id  applauded.) 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Molasses  Instead  of  Vincgax  fob  a  Change 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  July  24— The  President's 
visit  yesterday  to  the  Senate,  where  he  spent 
"what  I  think  were  the  best  10  years  of  my 
life."  and  his  brief  reoccupancy  of  his  old  seat 
in  the  Chamber,  will  not  bring  enduring  po- 
litical peace  between  him  and  the  Republi- 
cans. But  the  deft  and  brilliant  personal 
touch  of  the  episode  somewhat  soothed  the 
ill  feeling  which  vetoes  and  other  Presiden- 
tial actions  have  aroused. 

The  homely,  pleasant  scene,  the  friendly 
words  uttered  by  Senator  Vandenberg  to  Mr. 
Truman  and  the  equally  friendly  words  of  the 
President  in  response,  are  bound  to  send 
many  Members  home  from  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
and  he.  after  all.  are  laboring  to  serve  the 
state  according  to  their  lights.  This  soothes 
the  keen  ecige  of  partisan  controversy,  even 
though  the  effect  be  only  temporary. 

There  was.  of  course,  a  master  showman 
behind  the  scenes.  No  Senator,  daring  the 
President  to  resume  his  old  seat,  was  the 
Impresario.  The  man  to  whom  the  agree- 
able idea  occurred  was  Leslie  L.  BifBe,  of  Ar- 
kansas, secretary  to  the  Senate  minority,  and 
a  friend  of  rare  devotion  to  the  President — 
devotion  which  dates  from  Mr.  Truman's 
nrst  appearance  In  the  Senate  from  Missouri. 

For  some  years  Mr.  BifRe  has  employed  the 
luncheon  hour  at  the  Capitol  to  bring  to- 
gether political  notables  of  both  parties  and 
others,  but  mostly  Senators,  with  the  faith 
that  men  who  come  to  know  each  other  work 
more  constructively  on  common  problems. 
It  was  he  who  first  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent, after  Mr.  Truman  left  the  Capitol  for 
the  White  House,  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  he  should  not  return  occasionally 
to  "visit."  as  country  folk  say,  with  his  for- 
mer colleagues.  The  President  agreed  and 
acted  on  tlie  suggestion  once  or  twice,  out  of 
which  grew  yesterday's  great  idea. 

STAGING    THE    IMPHOMPTU 

Mr.  Biffle  had  asked  the  other  guests,  after 
getting  the  President's  acceptance  to  the 
luncheon  yesterday,  and  was  gazing  out  of 
the  window  when  the  thought  came  to  him. 
He  propxjsed  it  to  the  actor  designed  to  be 
principal  in  the  kindly  drama  and  got  Mr. 
Truman's  consent.  Then  Mr.  BifBle  care- 
fully arranged  matters  so  that  nothing  of 
the  Impromptu  color  of  the  surprise  visit 
would  be  lost. 

It  was  necessary  to  a  good  show  that  a  cc:- 
taln  number  of  people  be  prepared  for  the 
breaking  of  every  Senate  precedent  and  the 
writing  of  a  new  chapter  in  executive-legU- 
lative    history.     But   it    was   also   necessary 
that   the  show   give  off   no  odor   of   grease 
paint     Mr.  Biffle,  therefore,  kept  his  secret 
from  the  press  and  public.    One  result  was 
that    two    groups    of    tourlsU.   after    briefly 
inspecting  the  droning  Senate  from  the  gal- 
leries, left  a  few  minutes  before  the  Presi- 
dent appeared.    Doubtless  they  are  today  the 
most  chagrined  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  BifBe.  a  slender  man  of  great  sagacity 
and  firmness,  and  yet  as  friendly  as  every 
gesture  he  makes,  came  to  Washington  in 
1913     as     "patronage."    The     late     Senator 
Joseph  T.  Rcblnson,  of  Arkansas,  gave  him 
one  of  the  Capitol  Jobs  assigned  to  that  mem- 
ber, a  humble  clerkship  in  the  ft)lding  room. 
But  the  youth's  talenU.  projected  by  unceas- 
ing  Industry   and   Instinctive  loyalty,  soon 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate.    He    became    Indispensable    to    the 
minority  in  the  1920s,  and  when  the  Demo- 
crats btcame  the  majority  In  1933  Mr.  Blflle 
was  elected  Secretary  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senate.    He  served  in  that  capacity  until  he 
succeeded  the  late  Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey  as 
Secretary   of   the   Senate   In  February   1945. 
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On  the  change  in  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Senate  caused  by  the  1946  elections,  it 
was  decided  he  should  have  an  office  called 
Executive  Director  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee, -with  ample  quarters  and  facili- 
ties. The  Republicans,  with  whom  he  is  as 
popular  as  the  Democrats,  were  glad  to  agree. 

MH.    BIFFLE'S    DXTTIES 

In  this  niche  Mr.  Blflle  is  even  more  Im- 
portant in  some  respects  than  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  His  work  as  pro- 
fessional whip  of  the  Democrats — a  Senator 
always  holds  the  amateur  title — has  become 
more  consequential,  because,  with  the  narrow 
margin  of  the  Republican  majority,  an  alert 
Democratic  whip  may  upset  it  at  any  time,  as 
Mr.  Biffle  has  demonstrated.  His  intlinate 
relations  with  the  President,  who  relies  on 
his  counsel  in  many  matters,  bring  to  his 
office  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats  with 
questions  and  requests  that  Involve  the 
White  House. 

To  all  who  come  on  legitimate  errsmds 
Mr.  Biffle  Is  helpful,  his  only  reservations 
being  two:  He  wiU  attempt  nothing  that 
even  possibly  might  conflict  with  the  inter- 
estfi  of  his  party  in  Congress,  especially  in  the 
Senate;  and  he  will  not  listen  to  a  proposal 
or  a  "request  for  White  House  assistance  which 
he  thinks  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  President,  though  unintended.  Despite 
this,  and  also  despite  the  schism  between 
administration  and  antiadministration  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Biffle  has  the  good- 
will and  strong  liking  of  every  member  of 
that  branch  as  well  as  of  hundreds  of  others 
In  Washington.' 

Shrewdness,  Uct,  and  the  good  taste  of 
which  tact  is  a  part  are  strong  constituents 
in  Mr.  Biffle's  make-up.  This  was  shown 
again  yesterday  when  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  was  represented  at  the 
luncheon  by  Senator  WnrrE.  the  titular  lead- 
er, Senator  Vandenberg,  and  Senator  Wherrt. 
The  distinguished  co-leader,  Senator  Taft, 
was  not  there  because  of  the  feeling  that  has 
grown  up  between  him  and  the  President. 
Mr.  Biffle,  though  he  Is  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  Mr.  Tapt,  made  sure  that  nothing 
would  mar  the  day  of  good  feeling. 


Compentation  of  Letter  Carriers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  UMSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Letter  Carriers'  Due"  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  20, 
1947,  and  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Matter 
of  Justice"  from  the  Daily  Mirror  oi  New 
York  of  July  22.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
20.   1947] 

THE    LETTEX    CARBIEKS'    DtTS 

Postmaster  Generals  come  and  go  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  politics,  and  so  still 
does  a  sizable  proportion  of  postmasters, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  Department  s  em- 
ployees came  under  the  status  of  civil  ser- 
vants and  make  a  career  of  their  Jobs.  Thus 
It  Is  that  for  promptitude  and  accuracy  of 
delivery  our  mails  have  no  serious  rival  the 
world  over. 


Nevertheless.  In  their  case  Uncle  Sam  has 
never  been  too  generous  an  employer.  He 
demands  of  his  mall  carriers  and  postal 
clerks  a  high  degree  of  literacy,  also  hard 
work  and  for  wages  and  security  privileges 
which  are  hardly  commensurate  with  his 
demands.  And  they  may  not  strike  for  bet- 
ter treatment;  their  only  recourse  is  to  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  to  Its  reflection  In  Congress. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  supported 
their  modest  requests  over  the  years  and 
does  so  now  in  the  form  of  the  Langer- 
Chavez  bill  which  has  been  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate  since  mid-May  and  the  com- 
panion Stevenson  measure  in  the  House. 
These  bills  would  liberalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  letter  carriers  after  30  or  more  years 
of  service  by  adding  $6  to  their  present 
weekly  pension  of  $23,  providing  for  the  first 
time  for  widows'  and  survivors'  benefits,  and 
for  an  annuity  Increase  for  active  carriers 
who  will  retire.  The  present  maximum  an- 
nuity, set  in  1930,  is  $1,200.  which,  one  can 
agree  with  a  recent  correspondent,  forces 
retired  employees  "to  seek  light  employment 
to  augment  their  earnings  during  their  twi- 
light years."  To  finance  the  cost  of  a  pen- 
sion Increase  of  20  percent  the  proposed 
legislation  would  step  up  pay-roll  deduc- 
tions Into  the  retirement  fund  from  8  to  « 
percent.  The  Government,  according  to 
careful  computation,  would  lose  nothing. 

Decency  and  fairness,  it  seems  to  ui.  re- 
quire that  this  legislation  be  passed  before 
Congress  adjourns  on  July  26. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of  July  28. 
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A  MATTES  or  JUSTICE 

We've  always  tried  to  give  help  to  the  mall- 
men  because  we  believe  they  are  about  the 
highest  type  of  public  servant  developed  In 
this  country,  the  hardest  working,  and  the 
closest  In  their  contacts  with  the  people. 

They  are  the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  the  United  States  postal  service  the 
best  the  world. 

They  are  not  highly  paid.  Only  a  year  ago. 
they  won  the  first  pay  increase  that  had  been 
granted  them  in  20  years.  We  are  happy  to 
have  had  a  part  in  winning  the  approval  of 
that  Increase. 

The  mailmen  cannot  strike.  They  cannot 
engage  In  political  activity.  They  can  only 
request  measures  to  improve  their  condition. 
One  such  request  won  the  approval  of  the 
House  yesterday.  It  is  a  modest  request  for 
the  liberalization  of  retirement.  It  would 
add  $6  to  the  present  $23  weekly  pension. 
It  would  provide  for  widows'  and  survivors' 
benefits.  It  would  be  financed  by  increas- 
ing retirement  deductions  from  5  to  6  per- 
cent. It  would  represent  little  or  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  it  would  open  up  new  Jobs 
for  veterans  and  others  in  the  service  by 
permitting  the  retirement  of  men  who  now 
simply  cannot  afford  to  quit. 

The  legislation  represents  only  elementary 
Justice  to  our  best  public  servants.  It  should 
be  accorded  full  congressional  approval  and 
sent  to  the  White  House  as  finished  busln*" 


The  People  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF    mAHO 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 


A39Q2 


editorial 

catch  cothmentins 
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from  th«  St.  Louis  Post-Dls- 
on  the  Kreat  decision 


from  flTlnf  away   the  Government's 
to  a  rssource  which  its  security  requires. 


>reclst«  that  no  one 
stable  and  reliable 
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shows  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co.'s  own  estl-       tem  and  the  antagonistic  and  shabby  manner      rate.     We  seriously  question  the  sincerity 


A3902 


editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch coi  imentlng  on  the  great  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
the  tldeUnds  oil  case.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Pec  )le  Win."  The  Court's  decision 
Is  truly  a  victory  for  the  people.  But  it 
is  also  a  victory  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di.<ipatch  itself,  a  great  cr\isading  news- 
paper, gvh  tch  has  done  so  much  to  prevent 
the  despc  bation  of  the  public  domain. 

There  lielng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei  ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtccu), 
as  follow: : 


The  Supreme 
the  Dgbt 
to  tkielan(s 
fense 

a   stlnglDi : 
of  the  put  lie 


Court's  decision  upholding 

3f  the  United  States  GcTernment 

oil  la  a  victory  for  national  de- 

Ju^tlce   Black's    majority   opinion    is 

rebuke    to    would-be   despollen 

domain. 


Tecas, 
anl 


rl(ht 


tie 
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Thia  las 
oil  would 
exploiters 
fornla. 
as  fast 
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Federal 

The 
head  off 
Dcpau^Une4t 
Court  In 
Interior 
ershlp  of 
low   tide 
upon 
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The 
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If  tta* 

take  over 
Harbor 

up  Chlcag^ 
half  of 
claimed 
River  tit 

ClKQ. 

Ttaa 

fi 

r«ady 
falsity  of 
will  extend 


great  reserve  of  national  fighting 
have  been  turned  over  to  private 
by  the  State  governments  of  Call- 
and  Louisiana,  to  be  drained 
wasteftUIy  as  they  chose.  If  the 
of   legislation   quitclaiming    the 
to  It  had  had  their  way. 
quitclaim  legislation  was  Intended  to 
|t  dlcial  decision  of  a  suit  which  the 
of  Justice  &led  In  the  Supreme 
pctobar  of  1M5  in  behalf  of  the 
Dfpartment.  asserting  Federal  own- 
mineral  rights  In  the  lands  from 
miles   seaward.     It   was   pressed 
with  im  amy  of  extravagant 


ar  • 


conce  -ned 


a;> 


Kejr 


ar( 
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pro  >er 


Int) 
natlmal 


qvfitclalmers  contended  that  State 
of  the  tidelands  had  already  been 
at  least  53  court  decisions.  Includ- 
Si^preme  Coturt.  They  asserted  that 
Ooremment  could  take  over 
>  111  te  th«  Interior  suit  It  could  also 
among  other  things.  New  York 
mlich  of  lower  Manhattan,  the  built- 
lake  front,  the  more  than  one- 
do^  town  Boeton  that  consists  of  re- 
load, the  coal  beds  under  the  Ohio 
t  Virginia,  and  tha  flan  Fran- 
watirfront  up  to  the  RuH  Boildlng. 
8u]  treme  Court's  decision  shows  the 
the  claim  that  the  Issue  had  al- 
beeik  decided  by  the  court,  and  the 
(he  claim  that  Federal  ownership 
to  all  those  other  Items  wUl  be 
deraonstra|ted  by  the  simple  fact  that  It 
won't. 
The 
this  attenfpt 
States 
vital 
Bottoa 
And  there 
every  right 
this  affair 

There 
who  let 
States  rea 
general   ol 
•ad  Oaorga 
along  wltl 
way 

There 
tomeys 
United  Sta 
board  of 
Govemmei)ts, 
favor  of 
There 
Hlldreth. 
Ooodland 
eronor 
•elves  be 
There 
and  Ifoott^, 
and  : 

bill.    Then 
the  88 


people  should  be  ashamed  of 

to  mislead  the  olBclals  of  48 

sponsorihg  a  greedy  grab  of  a 

resource    In    the    mistaken 

they  were  protecting  their  rights. 

are  plenty  of  people   who   have 

to  be  embanraaaed  by  their  roles  in 


the  attorneys  general  of  41  States 

themselves  be  duped  by  the  three 

ly  Involved.    Only  the  attorneys 

Missouri.   Washington.   Arizona. 

refused  to  be  gulled  Into  going 

selfish   legislation  which  In  no 

them. 
the  National  Association  of  At- 
.  the  policy  committee  of  the 
es  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
i^anagers  of  the  Council  of  State 
which  passed  resolutions  in 
grab. 
Governors  Oreen.  of  Illinois. 
Malaa.  and  the  late  Walter  S. 
of   Wlfwwln,   and   former   Gov- 
of  Oklahoma,  who  let  tham- 
cat's-paws. 
Senators  McCaaaaif,  Kmowlakd, 
and   Rflipraaantattves   Hinshaw 
who  spearbaadad  the  quitclaim 
are  the  108  Repreeentatlvea  and 
who  voted  the  quitclaim  bill 
ikved  by  President  Truman's  veto 


Oe  leral. 


tlie 


<f 


made 


Sent  tors 


from  giving  away   the   Government's 
to  •  resource  which  its  security  reqjUlres. 

"It  Is  difficult. "  said  the  State 
o€  California  at  the  time.  **to  eoncelve 

all  of  tfiese  responsible  public  officials 
been    duped     •     •     •     into   defending 
Isaue   which  concerns  only   California 
oU."    It  Is  not  only  dlfllctilt  to  believe.  It 
necaiMUT   to   believe.    In    the  light   of 
Sopnma  Court  decision. 

We  trust  also  tbat  the  teeson  of  tldela 
oU  wUl  not  be  lost  upon  Id  win  W.  Pai 
the  CallTomla  oil  man  who  benefits 
State  exploitation  of  tidelands  oil  snd 
used  bin  influence  as  a  crony  of  PresK 
Truman  to  try  to  shenanigan  the  qultcl 
bill  thrtiugh  Congress. 

We  trust  that  it  will  be  clear  to  all  otb« 
who  seek  to  thwert  the  prerogatives  of 
Supreme  Court  by  legislative  lobby.  Inclt 
ing  the  advocates  of  legislation   to  exei 
railroads  and  insurance  companies  from 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws.    In  its  "v  d« 
implication,  the  tidelands  oil  case  is  a  v:<  ta 
for  the  principle  of  Judicial,  not  leglslativi 
decisions  of  lawsuits. 


Alabama  Electric  Cooperathre,  Ganttt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USTER  HILL 


or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Friday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  uni 
mous   consent   to   have   printed   in   t) 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  a  letter  from 
Maury  A.  Mc Williams,  president  of 
Alabama  Electric  Cooperative.   Inc.. 
Hon.  Claude  E.  Wickard.  Administrat 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administrat 
tion,  under  date  of  June  7  1947,  in  behi 
of  the  REA  loan  to  the  Alabama  Elect 
Cooperative  for  the  construction  of 
steam  generating  plant  at  Gantt. 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  telegram  s« 
to  me  by  Hon.  Gordon  Persons,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Com* 
mission,  under  date  of  June  9.  1947.  coni 
taining  information  with  reference  to 
same  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  print 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AtABAMA  ELXCTXJC  COOPXaATIVC.  INC., 

Andaltuim.  Ala.,  June  7.  1947. 

Hon.  CLAt-DK  R.  WlCKASD, 

Adminiatrator,     Rural     Sleetrification 
i4dminutratton.   United   States   De- 
partment of   Agno^twre,   Washing- 
ton. D  C. 
Daaa  Ma.  WKauaa:  At  the  requsEt  of 
Senators  from  Alabama  and  Florida  and 
gresamen  Qbamt,  Sixb.  and  Hobb:  I  am 
mlttlng  to  you  this  additional  informati 
and  justiilcation  for  the  construction  of 
steam  generating  plant  by  the  Alabama  Sl< 
trie  Cooperative  at  Gantt.  Ala. 

Otir  cooperative   and  the  other  coop 
tlves   receiving   service    from    the    Alal 
Power  Co.  have  known  for  some  time  that 
power-supply  situation  has  been  very  li 
cure.     We   have  known    that    the   Alat 
Power  Co.  did  not  have  sufficient  •s*tn>ed 
eratlng  capacity  to  carry  Its  own  peak  Ic 
without  relying  on  outside  help.     We 
knew  from  bitter  personal  expn'lence  tl 
when  It  was  a  low-water  year,  as  it  was 
1941.  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  had  to  call 
our  cooperative  to  ctirtaU  the  use  of  Its  power.  1 


)reclat«  that  no  one 
stable  and  reliable 
rmer  whose  farm  is 
not  merely  Incon- 
lenled  the  power  ha 
^lly  be  ruined  flnan- 
lo  not  have  to  dataU 
In  which  a  shortage 
rous  to  the  farmer. 
:late  aux  great  con- 
re  be  made  secure  In 
rill  at  all  times  have 
the  needs  of  its  con- 
fear  that  a  certain 
it  has  In  the  past, 
and  decide  to  favor 
Inst  the  cooperative. 
^1    everyone's   use   of 

this  area,  have  been 
l^cy   of   the   Alabama 
kpaclty  for  some  time 
taken  for  granted 
of  the  situation,  so 
It  it  sharply  to  your 
^e  should  have.      We 
the  records  of  the 
il'om mission  to  study 
the  officials  of  the 
jpport  of  that  com- 
ermlsslon  to  build 
steam    generating 
We  shall  later  In 
Df  our  findings,  but 
88  follows: 
is  short  of  reliable 
7nder   any   but    the 
I.  It  will  require  out- 
Dwer  demands  upon 
ipany  plant  will  not 
I  situation,  since  the 
[growth  that  will  ex- 
new  plant  by  the 
in  operation.     The 
I  we  agree  with  that 
ecure  It  must  have 
ipaclty   of   Its   own, 
Bthers  for  help  only 
3lus  power  available 
be  able  to  get  the 
There  Is,  then,  an 
er  In  our  area.     The 
ta  Power  Co.  will  not 
le  only  way  In  which 
(lade  secure  as  to  Ita 
construct  the  pro- 
la. 

nony  and  statistics 
ve  findings,  I  should 
toblnson,  vice  presl- 
lons  of  the  Alabama 
^lon  of  the  necessity 
luate  capacity  In  Ita 

look  out,  we  must 

Each  of  these  com- 

out  on  the  same 

^ach  one  of  them  la 

Ituatlon." 

\ia  tight  spot  In  1949. 
companies  provide 
IthPTi  takes  Its  own 
lob  idy  leans  on  any- 
the  surpluses  at 

1th  this  statement, 
fund  policy.  On  the 
Ine  the  adequacy  of 
I  the  Alabama  Power 
I  upon  it.     Item  2  of 

rnlshed  by  the  Ala- 
^abama  Public  Serv- 

ter's  request  In  con- 

iy'8  application  for 
ladsden  plant  ehowa 
kting  capacity  of  the 
1.380  kilowatts.  This 
30  years  old  and 

ly  for  short  periods. 
I  hydro  installations. 

upon  water  condl- 
Itput.     Item  a  also 
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shows  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co.'s  own  estl-  tem  and  the  antagonistic  and  shabby  manner  rate.     We  seriously  question  the  sincerity 

mate  of  iU  actual  operating  capacity  Is  only  In  which  that  company  has  treated  our  coop-  of  the  company  with  respect  to  that  pro- 

409  260  kUowatts,    This,  Mr.  Wickard.  U  from  eratlve  In  the  past,  some  of  our  most  Impor-  posed  rate.    There  are  cooperatives  in  Ala- 

the'statUtlcs  furnished  by  the  Alabama  Power  tant  consumers  will  try  to  make  other  ar-  bama  which  are  ready  to  sign  contracts  with 

Co     In  exhibit  II  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  rangements  for  their  power— unless  we  ara  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  covering  that  new 

fUad  with  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Com-  assured  our  power  needs  by  having  ovu-  own  rate  and  which  have  asked  the  company  for 

mlaaton  we  find  that  the  peak  demand,  as  erf-  source.     Should  they  do  so,  repayment  of  contracts  to  execute,  but  the  company  has 

tlmated    by    the    company    Itself,   iat    1946  the  Governments  loan  to  vu  would  be  serl-  not  offered  them  such  contracts.     This   is 

through  1949  is  as  loUows:  ously  Jeopardized.     This  must  not  be  per-  merely  part  of  the  entire  Pa"f">  «' ^^l'^' 

Kilowatts  mltted  to  happen.  delay,  delay  which  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 

1940                                         _ 677, 000  Although  It  has  already  been  brought  to  has  followed   from   the   beginning.     Always 

1947 'I  " 1.651.000  your  attention,  because  rellabUlty  of  service  they  are  "too  late  with  too  little."     They 

1948 -          —      695,000  Is  so  important  to  us.  I  should  like  to  re-  are  Interested  only  in  preventing  the  con- 

1949 " ..     „      730,000  mind  you  of  the  fact  that  In  1941  the  Ala-  structlon  of  the  cooperative's  plant  In  order 

"'V bama  Power  Co.  called  upon  the  cooperatives  to  maintain  their  monopolistic  position  In  the 

You  win.  therefore,  see  that  from  their  own  ^^  curtail  their  use  of  power;  and  only  this  generation  of  power  and  they  care  not  at  aU 
statistics  and  estimates  the  Alabama  Power  ^      g  ^^^  company  asked  this  coooera-  about  the  fact  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Co.  has  established  the  fact  that  It  was.  In  ^^^^  ^^  reduce  its  demand  at  the  Samson'sub-  cooperative    and    Its    consumers    would    be 
1916,  and  will  be  thereafter,  short  of  actual  station  to  1  000  kilowatts,  despite  the  fact  served  only  through  Its  own  plant, 
operating  generating  capacity   to  meet   the  ^^^^  ^j^^  company  has  delivered  to  the  coop-  Don't  you,  therefore,  think.  Mr.  Wickard. 
demand  upon  its  system.    The  new  Instal-  ^rative  as  much  as  5  000  kUowatts  over  this  that   we   have   waited   long   enough?     The 
latlon  of  120.000  kilowatts  will  not  correct  connection  power  situation  In  our  area  becomes  more 
that  situation,  since,  as  shown  above,  the  wickard   we  believe  that  the  record  Is  critical  dally.     The  correction  of  that  sltu- 
power   company   anticipates   an   Increase   of  ^j^^/^,      ^d  any  reasonable  doubt.     There  atlon    cannot   be    an   overnight   task.     The 
153.000  kUowatU  In  Its  load  by  1949.  ^            J      shortage  on  the  Alabama  Power  longer  we  delay,  the  more  serious  will   be 
What  would  happen  to  our  cooperative  in  p_..*7„.tem      New   eeneratlne   capacity    is  the  consequences.    We  earnestly  submit  that 
a  low-water  year,  or  when  one  of  the  60.000-  S°^!'yJ,^eT'anrrbove  the  company's  pro-  there   has   already   been   too   much   of   this 
kilowatt  units  of  the  company  was  down,  or  ^^^°J°  "^^  ^t  Gadsden.    To  ins^e  reliable  delay  and  that  In  all  fairness  to  the  Alabama 
some  of  its  old  units  were  down?  service    to    our    cooperative,    an    additional  Electric  Cooperative,  and  to  the  distribution 
I   have   discussed   the   question   of   power  Tt           .              ^j^st  be  obtained     We  are  cooperatives   and  other   consumers   that   It 
supply  with  Mr.  Gordon  Persons,  president  '.SyleSeratlnT  much  of  thrower  that  serves,  we  should  Immediately   be   granted 
of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission.  ^^^^^^  ^  we  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  right  to  move  ahead, 
and  he  has  aasured  me  that  in  his  mind  there  Jo^everf  engineering,  business,  and  i>ollcy  In  our  previous  letter  to  you   we  set  forth 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  [^^^i^l^^^^n  the  only  way  for  us  to  handle  In  some  detail  the  various  other  considera- 
is  short  Gf  the  necessary  generating  capacity  J°™;;,„  shortage  situation  Is  to  Install  tlons    for    the    construction    of    the    steam 
to  carry  its  load  by  Itself  and  that  the  com-  ^^^  n^ooosed  steaS  olant  In  Gantt,  Ala.  plant   at   Gantt   and   we    shall   not   burden 
mission  had  approved  the  company's  appll-  o";  ^^ZZlr  rolT^^  on  w^th  this    mav  we  the  record  further  by  repeating  those  con- 
cation  for  permission  to  build  the  new  plant  In  ^"^"^" ,  °i^'l^''°^7"J^^^^               7^  slderatlons.    We   want  you  to  know,  how- 
•t  Gadsden  on  the  basis  of  the  company's  again  quote  the  Alab^na  Power  Co.  m  Its  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^             appreciative  of  the 
clear  showing  of  need  for  that  plant.     He  sworn  testimony  before  the  Alabama  iniDllc  restrictions  under  which  you  must 
further  Informed  me  that  he  had  discussed  S"vlce  Commission  to  demonstrat^e  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  completely  clear 
the  problem  with  Mr.  Gordon  Clapp,  Director  vlsabllity  of  ,^«\^°|„f  «„^°°P!^f  *^^  ^"'"*  aTto  when  you  can  and  when  you  cannot 
of  TVA.  and  that  Mr.  Clapp  had  confirmed  ^"""^  "  Pi^^lV^.ovs    But  the  n^nt  In  your  aPP^ve  a  loan  for  generating  faculties.     It 
the  fact  that  there  was  real  need  for  the  ,„ J'^f^'i^^^^.f  ^'?f 'defirable  Ir^om  an  o^^^  1*  our  firm  conviction  that  our  case  meeU 
plant.     This  plant  will  not.  however,  solve  load  center  is  more  desirable  from  an  oper  ^^^^^  requirement  of  established  REA  policy 
the  problem  of  adequate  power  supply  Inso-  atlng  standpoint/  ^^        consideration   dictates   the 
far  ks  the  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative  Is  "Mr    Robinson.  Of  course^    We  have  the  ^^^^.^^^^^^  J ^^^  pj^^t. 
concerned.    The  company  completely  dlsre-  peak   load   In   the   Annlston   and   Gaosaen  summarizing  some  of  these  considerations, 
garded  the  needs  of  the  cooperatives  to  be  area  and.  over  and  above  any  cost  consld-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^. 

served  by  the  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative  eratlon,  it  Is  worth  a  great  ^eal  to  have  the  ^    ^^^^  ^  ^       ^^^  shortage  on  the  AU- 

m  making  Its  showing  of  Its  need  for  the  new  better  service  assurance  that  you  nave  wiin  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  .^  system  Insofar  as  actual 

plant.    In  fact,  Mr.  Robinson  minimized  the  the  plant  right  there  "^her  than  at  Gorgas  ^^^j       ^^^  reliable  capacity  Is  concerned, 

entire  plan  for  the  cooperative's  plant  and  or  In  some  other  distant  point  v  here  you  »^   ^^^  company's  proposed  new  plant  at 

the  power  It  would  release  to  the  company,  by  are  subject  to  transmission  line  interrup-  Q^j^ig^jg^  ^^  not  relieve  that  shortage,  since 

saying.  "Well.  I  am  not  too  famUiar  with  the  tlons."                                                o      t  n  the  new  plant  wUl  have  a  capacity  of  only 

plant,  but  I  guess  they  would  serve  five  or  six  Not  even  the  Alabama  Power  co^  i  pre-  ^^q  qoo     kilowatts,     whereas     the    company 

more   co-ops    In   addition   to   the   Alabama  sume,  would  contend  seriously  that  dUlerent  anticipates  an  Increase  of  153,000  kUowatU 

Water  Service  Territory    •     •     •    we  wUl  say  engineering  rules  apply  to  power  company  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

six  or  seven  thousand  kUowatts.  something  systems  than  to  cooperative  systems,     "it  ^   ^^^  cooperative's  plant  would  not  only 
like  that."  Is  advantageous  to  a  power  company  to  lo-  ^^^^  ^^^  cooperative's  own  power  problems. 
We  thus  have  the  situation  where  the  Ala-  cate  its  plant  in  its  load  center,  certainly  ^^^   ^^   would   also   help   relieve    the    power 
bama  Electric  Co.  already  has  an  overloaded  It  Is  Just  as  advantageous  to  a  coopera^ve  gj^grtage  In  that  entire  area  of  Alabama. 
generating  system  and  Is  Installing  less  ad-  to  locate  Its  plant  in  Its  load  center.    That  ^   ,^^  company  has  faUed,  for  montha.  to 
dltional  capacity  than  Is  needed  to  take  care  Is  what  we  are  proposing  to  do.  ^^          affirmative  steps  to  place  in  opera- 
of  only  the  expected  load  growth  between  Mr.  Wickard.  we  have  already  In  previous  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^g  publicizing, 
the  present  time  and  the  time  the  new  plant  presentations   to   you.   discussed   the   many  g   ,j^^  proposed  new  rate,  even  if  finally  - 
is  operating.  other  compcUing  reasons  why  the  coopera-  ^^^    operative— which    we    question— wUl 
Furthermore.   Mr.  Wickard.  many   of   the  tlve  should  build  this  plant  and  we  do  not  ^^^  resiUt  In  lower  costs  to  the  distribution 
generating  units  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  wish  to  belabor  those  points.    We  do.  how-  cooperatives   than    would    the    cooperative's 
are  verv  old  units.     For  example,  there  are  ever,  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re-  proposed  plant  at  Gantt. 
two  2.500-kllowatt  units  In  the  company's  mind  you  that  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  sat  »'       ,^^^  proposed  cooperaUve  plant  would 
Montgomery  plant  which  were  Installed  In  back  for  more  than  2  years  after  the  Alabama  ■           foadcrater  of  the  cooperative,  and 
1911.    There  are  two  5.000  kilowatt-units  In  Electric   Cooperative   purchased   the   systern  ^  ^^^  the  company's 
the  company's  Gadsden  plant  which  were  in-  of  the  Alabama  Water  Service  Co.  without  /  ^ji^t^nct  and  definite  advantage  in 
stalled  in  1913.    There  are  two  units  of  20,000  making  any  serious  move  to  help  us  solve  j^^^     rellabUltv  of  service 
kilowatts  and  30.000  kilowatts  In  the  com-  our  power  problems.    Not  untU  after  a  costly  »   proposed  cooperative  plant  would 
pany's  Gorgas  No.  1  plant  which  were  In-  and  extensive  engineering  ^^^ey  was  made  V  ^                ^    complete   and   In- 
stalled m  1917  and  1918.  respectively.    Many  by   the   cooperative   and  an   aUocatlon   was  ;!!r  ^  J  gystem  giving  the  greatest  possible 
of  the  hydro  units  are  also  very  old.     Add  made  by  the  REA  for  the  construction  of  the  J^f^^^'oTrdA^tl  Sid  ^liable  Lrvlce. 
to  these  facts  that  In  a  low-water  year  only  steam  plant  at  Gantt  did  the  Al^ama  Power  ««                      /^           amortization  period 
a  fraction  of  the  hydro  capacity  Is  available  Co.  make  any  new  proposal      Yet  its  pro-  J.  At  t^e  «nd  ^^^\^°^^^'°l^f^^' 
and  you  wUl  5ee  how  Insecure  any  customer  posal.  even  If  sincere,  would  not  result  In  f  !-?°X  «nerl?Sg  sSem      1^^    added 
of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  must  feel  with  re-  lower  power  costs  for  the  cooperative.     In  *  ^i^^^J^/^Tc^f  of  eenerrted^  agalrSt 
spect  to  the  rellabUlty  of  his  power  supply-  fact,  whatever  advantage  In  cost  would  exist  ^^^^^J^%^^;   mall?  the   co5e«tlv?s 
Sd  how  much  more  insecure  we  would  feel.  would  favor  '^^^<^^P^^l%^^%^^'^^^  ?rJn    much'^nTore   TtUaltlve!  bS^KwlL' 
with  our  firm  commitments  to  others  to  fur-  In   addition,   the   Alabama   Power   Co    haa  ^^"    «     comnanVs  olan 
nlsh  them  with  power     We  do  not  want,  we  merely  talked  about  its  new  rate  to  dlstrl-  th**^"^®  company  spian. 
Snnot  a?ord  to  Kave,  that  type  of  lnsecu;ity.  butlon   cooperatives.      Months   have   passed  9    The  A^bama  Power  Co-  *^",„^,*°  °^« 
Tso    M?    W?ckard    any  ulTecurlty  which  since   the  original   proposal,  but   the  com-  of   the   leaders    In   the   fight   against   REA- 
we  feel  wUl  be  reflected  In  slmUar  feelings  pany  has  taken  no  step  to  have  the  rata  financed  cooperatives.    It^  treatment  of  us 
^ourcrmjumere     It  is  quite  possible  that.  approved    by    the    Alabama   Public    Service  has  been  particularly  shabby.    If  we  had  to 
When  theJ^^lder  the  over-alimadequacy  Commission  nor  has  It  even  worked  out  the  rely   upon   them   for   our   power   needs   we 
Tf  tSe  A^Iba^  Powe?  C^.'s  generating  sys-  terms  of  the  contract  which  would  cover  this  wo^jl  constantly  fear  for  both  our  costs  and 
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our  plans  have  been  made — and 
received  RKA  approral.     REA  Is 
to  this  loan. 

the  studies  were  made  and  REA 
given,    the    advantage    was 
the  cooperative's  plan — and  It 
If  the  company  is  sincere  about 
new   rate,    this   would    merely 
savings  of  generated  power, 
ilttiatlcn  has  been  made  critical 
which  have  been  forced  upon 
Immediate   action   Is   Imperative.    The 
generating  plant  must  be  con- 
thout  further  delay, 
you,  therefore,  to  permit  us  to 
imknedlately  eo  that  we  may  know 
or  all  that  the  only  satisfactory 
our  power  dilDcultles  Is  at  hand. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Maust  a.  McWnxiAMs. 

President. 
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.  Ala..  June  9,  1947. 
Hnx: 
wire  with  reference  to  Alabama 
At  formal  bearing  on  December 
Thomas  W.  Martin,  of  the 
Pfcwer  Co.,  testified  that  company  s 
Increasing  far  more   than   antid- 
:hat  construction  of  120.000  lUlo- 
plant   at    Gadsden    was   vitally 
In  lOM.  according  to  annual  re- 
Power    Co.    purchased    376.- 
hoxirs  from  Tennessee  Vailey 
As  president  of  Alabama  Public 
ion  I  refviaed  to  sign  order 
eonctructlon   of   Alabama   Power 
steam  plant  until  Mr.  Martin 
furnish  me  with  full  facts  show- 
need  for  this  particular  plant 
satisfy  their  own  requlrem!>nts. 
ured  by  Mr.  Oordon  Ciapp.  Gen- 
of  TVA.  that  TVA  would  proba- 
curtall  sal«  of  power  to  Alabama 
lue  to  their  own  heavy  requlre- 
tMs  would,  of   course,    further 
•tauna  Power  Co.'s  anticipated 
recommend  construction  of  co- 
Qantt  steam  plant,  as  I  am  posl- 
and  all  other  power  sources  in 
urgently  needed  for  present  and 
reqi  tremcnts.     Tierrltory  of  Alabama 
I  nd  Alabama  Xlectric  Cooperative, 
clcfu-ly  defined  and  there  is  no  over- 
construction  of  coopera- 
piant  will  not  In  any  way  be  a 
of    generating    facilities.     This 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  7-mUl 
rite  to  cooperative  and  we  have  not 
peiltion  for  approval  of  such  rate, 
information  Is  needed  please  do 
to  call  on  me. 

OOBBOIV  Pbssoms, 
PrgsiMent.    Alabama   Public   Service 
Con  imtsafon. 
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TK  THE  811 PATI 


or  IDAHO 

OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 


Friday,  UtUy  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

TA^IXDR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
coni^ent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
of  he  Rkcokd  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  tpe  concentration  of  monopoly 
power  in  Ai  iierica.  by  A.  P.  Whitney,  pres- 
tpe  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 


Traliunen,    published   ha   the   Ralli 
Trainmen  for  July  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articl< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc 
as  follows: 

MONOPOLT — COIfCI3rnUTK>N   OF  MOMOPOLT 
POWm  Of  AMSBICA  NOW  AT  ITS  PSAK 

In  answer  to  a  recent  editorial  publl 
In  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  w 
stated  that  "the  only  business  monopolies 
the  United  States  today  are  the  public  utl 
ties,"  President  A.  T.  Whitney  of  the  Brothi 
hood  of  Raxiroed  Traliunen  wrote  the  follol 
Ing  to  the  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer: 

Editor  Plain  Dealer.  Sn:  An  editorial  put 
lished  in  tjie  May  13  Issue  of  the  Clevela 
Plain  Dealer  asserts  "the  only  business 
nopoUes  in  the  United  States  today  are 
public  uUlitles." 

Just  whom,  Mr.  Editor,  are  you  trying  tC 
kid? 

On  May  21.  Mr.  Wendell  Berge.  who  reslgnc 
on  May  1  as  head  of  the  Justice  Departmenti 
Antitrust  Division,  said  "The  concentratlc 
of  monopoly  power  In  American  industry  nc 
stands  at  tbe  greatest  peak  In  history." 

On  the  s;ime  day.  Berge  described  the  N. 
M.-sponsored     campaign     to     hound     lal 
unions  as  a  red  herring  to  divert  public  at 
teution  from  the  real  menace — the  growix 
concentration  of  business  monopoly. 

"Insufficient  funds  and  insufficient  per 
nel,"  the  former  trust  buster  charged, 
making  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laf 
"woefully   Inadeqxiate." 

The   Federal   Trade   Commission    recant 
said  tbe  growing  concentration  of  ecor 
power  In  the  United  States  constitutes 
day's   greatest   domestic    challenge    to 
American  theory  of  competitive  enterprise. 

In  AprU  1047,  the  United  SUtea  Govt 
ment  opening  Its  attack  on  illegal  monoi 
in  the  railroad  field,  said  that  the  conspl 
here  has  created  the  most  far-reaching 
centratlon    of    monopoly    power    thus 
known  to  the  law. 

The     Ocvernment     action     was     brougt 
against   the   Association   of  American 
roads,  the   Western  Association   of  Ralh 
KKCcutlves.  47  raUroada,  operating  practles 
all  the  railroad  mUeage  west  of  the 
slppl  River,  the  New  York  banking  firm 
J.  P.  Morgan  Co..  Inc..  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
Co..  and  89  Individuals,  who  participated 
the   unlawful   combination    and   conspl 
as  directors  or  officers  of  railroads  or  as 
clals  or  agents  of  organizations  formed 
the  railroads. 

The  Otpartment  of  Justice  stated  that  this 
conspiraey  served  the  purpose  of  nonrailroadj 
Interests  as  well  as  some  of  the  rallr 
emphasidng  that  alliances  between  the 
fendants'  private  government  and  domini 
groups  in  the  oil.  steH.  cement,  and  ot 
Industries   have    perpetuated    the    econc 
status  quo  by  Imposing  restraints  upon  trt 
and  commerce  in   both  transportation 
basic  Industry. 

Attorney  General  Clark  said  in  Boston  is 
fall  that  the  monopoly  tax  paid  by  hot 
wives,  storekeepers,  and  even  smaU  manu- 
facturers runs  Into  billions  of  dollars  a  jrear. 
This,  he  said.  Is  money  which  could  have! 
bought  more  radios  and  clothing.  autom&-j 
Mlm  and  housing.    Many  times  It  la  mc 
wlUch  could  have  bovight  food. 

American  monopolists,  through  their  tie< 
ups  with  German  cartels,  helped  to  prectpU 
tate  the  last  war.  Cartels  created  a  set 
world-encircling  economic  governments,  eac 
baaed  on  a  commodity  or  field  of  science. 

No  business  moaopoUea?  The  N.  A.  M. 
whom  the  Plain  Dealer  customarUy  lauc 
has  said  ao  through  adiTtleewente  which 
paid  the  Plain  Dealer  money  to  pt 
Tet.  the  M.  A.  M.  Iteelf  elected  as  lU  pr 
dent  In  1945  Mr  Ira  Moaher.  who  had  been 
Indicted  for  violating  the  laws  "guarantee-. 
Ing  free  competitive  enterprise."  Most 
came  to  the  N.  A.  M.  from  the  American 
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the  laborers  Into  organizations  where  they  pledged  to  fight  for  that  platform  and  for  trlots  into  a  relentless  battle  against  monop- 

even  fight  each  other:  In  arousing  the  pas-  those  candidates.  oly.  greed,  cunning,  wicked,  cniel    avarice, 

slons  of  one  class  against  the  other.  In  the  If   you   Americans  pledged   yourselves  to  and  un-Chrlstian  prejudice      Never  forgeU 

continuation  of  prejudice  against  American  enter  this  fight,  we  would  start  with  a  strong  You  have  the  votes  if  you  wlU  but  use  them 

citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  nucleus  of  votes.    By  secret  vote  at  the  na-  collectively. 

These  monopolists  and  cartellsts  who  dl-  tlonal  convention  of  your  elected  delegates  toub  pledc« 

Tided  the  business  of  the  world  before  the  they  may  select  some  great  labor  or  farm  xhe  pledge  we  ask  you  to  sign  Is  as  follows: 

war  ana  were  responsible  for  the  low  wages,  leader  or  businessman   who  today  has   not  "pledcb 

the  survatlon  farm  prices,  and  farm  fore-  even  been  mentioned,  but  when  they  choose  »,„„»,„  nrnmtB..  «t  a  date  to  be  se- 

closures.  are  once  again  conniving  to  dom-  one  man  for  President  and  another  for  Vice  ,^  f°     f^    L?[^r«^onrimitt!!^t?c?l  ^l 

inate  the  economic  world,  now  that  the  war  President,  you   can  definitely  depend   upon  lected  '^y /^^'^f^""^' ^"X^^^^^^^^eS 

is  over     The  international  banker,  the  mem-  the  fact  that  it  is  your  convention,  made  up  gcther   at  my   home  o°   ^«   **^y   *P^'^*^; 

SL™  Of  iSimous  cartels,  the  new  war-made  of  your  friends,  who  are  selecting  these  can-  -  ^"I'^^'l^Zr^o^^Zll  nledge^ei^vS 

millionaires,  all  these  disciples  of  greed  and  didates  whom   you   are   pledged   to  support.  ""•  ^°^°^- ^'l  "/^?- ^"^^'S!    ^""^'"^ 

avarice  are  determined  by  electing  the  next  and  not  the  parasites  who  have  grown  fat  ^..^°^  ^'^^  ''""*  °'  ^"®  peopie. 

President   of   the   United   States   to   gain    a  and  wealthy  and  powerful  through  the  selec-             Name Vprin't  namei" " 

deadly  strangle  hold  upon  the  lives  of  the  tlon  of  their  candidates  to  office.  ^                       (frmi.  name;                   ^ 

pecp'-e  ENLIST,  ENLIST  '"  Vprint  address ) 

Through  a  pliant  tool  to  the  l^lte  House  ^^^  ^^  successful  only  If  enough  * ! 

whom  they  hope  to  f  ^f  „^^*^"%y°H'  '"i^^J  of  the  people  enlist  In  It.    This  fight  w.U  not  (Signature) 

are  occupied  by  the  ^trugg  e  to  strecch  r  our  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^         ,. 

nrrhey'^plTrto  makeTenaiS  fharSef  con!  that  you  are  determined  to  take  control  and  3       ^^^  ^j^^^,  ..^  ^,,, ,,  ,,  „,.  senator 

Unue  to  rule  ?our  Uvea      Sjolltion  of  the  organize.    If  enough  of  you  ■"e^P^'^d  by  s  gn-  J^^  l..ncek^  Washington.  D.  C.  as  tem- 

electora?    coUeee     and     direct     nomination  ^^  the  pledge  herein  contained,  we  will  go  chairman,  together  with  the  names 

through  the  prtoary  system  and  e?e^aon  by  °^  to  a  glcnous  v  ctory.     You  are  not  or-  P^  ^^*  ^,           j,,,„^  ^^^  ^j  enough  of  you 

nonuU?  vote  of  the  President  of  the  United  ganlzing  a  new  party.  ^^j  ^^  ^^,43           ^^  ^egln  one  of  the  most 

S?rteL  mmt  be  our  fifst  figm  ^°^  ^«  ^'^^P^^  ^=^"^8  a  convention  In  an  ^jy^^.i^^  battles  for  the  common  man  ever 

U^e^Tou  wake  UP  you  will  find  your-  endeavor  to  have  the  people   take  control  ^          ^^          ^^tlon  on  this  earth.     You.  If 

seW^  helDlcss     is  o"  today  millions  oisol-  ot  one  of  the  parties  now  existing.    But  If  you  ^   ^eu,^^  \^   America's  future,  sign   thl. 

mLr^ovs  SiTDO^b°y  any  gir?  i^  World  War  »"<»  that  the  politicians  ore  controlling  the  J,^      ^^^^          ^m  organize  your  precinct 

tm^^r^q^fZ  P--    --cracy^^  SS^rSS^VTenrort^TeopTe^S  ^^ ^^'  ^^  ^^^  "  "  ""^  ^'• 

home,  while  hundreds  "PO"  tho^^fands  lost  conventions,   then   the  

their  lives  or  came  back  blind.  Insane    or  ^^^^^^^^  convention,  made  up.  as  I  have  be- 

maimed,  now  find  no  hope  for  a  return  to  deleeates,  represent-  *     11     »        •         i_^-  r»^.:. 

the  way  of  life  they  left  to  fight  for  the  pres-  {««  ^^^^^.^jf^  Sde  the  co5^e  to  take  and  An  Un-Amencan  Iron  Cortam 

ervatlon  of  America  and  Its  freedom.    There  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  parties  to  support  and  you  can  

are  no  homes,  no  decent  Jobs  for  the  majority  dominate  that  party  which  you  choose  for  you  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of   returned   veterans.     Grand   proinises   of  because  you  have  the  votes.  qf 

assistance     and     preferential     consideration  "»»=          f                          j  y^r 

have  been   almost  completely  forgotten  by  EXPLorrATioN  of  the  mant  uqm     I^J^fg  p    J^yH 

these  who  made  the  promises— but  the  vet-  if  you  wUl  take  \ip  this  battle.  America  at  "^    * 

eran  has  not  forgotten.    Shall  we  lock  to  the  last  will  have  one  political  group  fighting  for  ©'  missotthi 

new  crop  of  millionaires  created  by  World  America  first.     You  who  gave  your  sons  and  uj  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

War  n  to  rehabilitate  them  or  shall  we  do  daughters  In  the  last  World  War.  and  not  the  onf.,r,fnii  Julv  26  aeaislative  day  of 

this  job  ourselves?  politicians,  will  say   whether  this   world   Is  ^^^"""^iZ'JJtJ^n,.    Tu^^^^^^ 

My    friends,   our   enemies   are   organized.  going  to  continue  to  be  a  place  of  explcltntlon  Wednesday,  J uiy  it>) .  iv^t 

They   know   neither  race,  color,  nor  creed.  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  j^^    KEM      Mr    President,  last  night 

They   are  interested   In   money  and   profits  the  many,  you  and  not  the  polltlcans  will  say  dplivered  an  address  over  the  broad- 

and     In     ruling   you.    To    them    the     word  where  there  Is  to  be  a  continuation  of  dis-  ^     f-       V«^«iVfLc  «f  tUa  Notinnni  Rrnad- 

"Semocracy"  is  a  Joke.     To  them  a  Repub-  crimination  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  casting  facilities  Of  ^^e  National  Broad- 

iS o'rTDemocrJt  or  a  Socialist  Is  all  ripht  ^.^^.  xll-housed,  XLL-NOt:KiSHEn  '^'^^^-^^ntf  hiJorl^'me  Lnate   wWch  i^ 

it  he  nlflvs  their  eame     They  know  neither  "  ^       ..  .^              ...               ♦  now  pending  before  the  benate,  wnicn  is 

East  West  North  nor  South. Wpt  to  array  Already  although  the  peace  treatles^e  not  ^               ^  ^^    j^^^,  genator  from 

one  a^aSt'Jhe  other.  ^^t  ^^^g-^^^™^^"?^  ^^u 'coum  ^  ntT«^^^^  Nebraska   [Mr.  Wh^rryI  to  proceed  to 

They   have   proven   that  party   affiliations  ^ttmenTS^fich  ca^conVe?vabTy^enS  ^  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 

mean  nothing  to  them.     You.  by  voang  for  ^^^  another  shooting  war  In  the  very  150,  which  is  a  resolution  to  discharge 

non-partisan  candidates  for  school   boards.  ^^^^  future.     We  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary   from 

on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  through  the  primary  ^^^  g^^^^;  American  hemisphere.    We  business  in  the  Senate  Since  July  17.  but 

Bj-stem  and  popular  vote.  ^^  ^^j-^j^  ^jespue  the  fact  that  your  taxes  re-  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  action 

ORGANIZE  Totra  VOTING  PRECINCT  main  the  same  as  during  the  costly  days  of  on  the  motion. 

It  Is  to  rally  you  to  that  kind  of  fight  the  recent  war,  although  we  all  know  that  The  subject  of  my  address  was  An  Un- 

that  I  address  you.    Alone,  one  of  you  Euf-  wartime  taxes  on  big  business  were  reduced  American  Iron  Curtain,  and  I  ask  unan- 

fering  from  Injustices  can  do  little.     United,  months  ago.    We  see  this  although  one-third  imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

you  can  rule  America  as  the  Constitution  of  our  own  people  are  stiil  undernourished  Appendix  Of  the  RECORD, 

intended  the  people  should  rule.    The  way  and  lU-clad.  and  Ill-housed.     We  have  seen  "^K^        ^^              objection,  the  address 

tY^  rio  that  la  bv  the  orKanlzatlon  of  your-  our  Government  for  decades  making  a  ghastly  ^nere  oeing  uu  ""J^^-"""'  j-"^  ^^t^JT 

S^hes     Adopt  ?L  slogan^-Every  man  a  poU-  failure  at  ruling  little  Puerto  Rico,  and  yet  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record. 

tidan"  and  organize  your  voting  precinct.  some  wish  to  have  us  help  rule  the  world.  as  follows: 

I  say  that  you  and  not  groups  of  Interna-  an  Un-American  Iron  Curtain 

THIS  IS  HOW  tlonally  minded  should  decide.  j^^  „g         ^ack  for  some 

on  a  day  chosen  ^^^/"/^^^"^  J«^J|[!  tou  will  decu«  lo^i  political  history. 

£g"7  th'e  picp  e  atTour  hoSe     PeoSe  of  You,  and  not  the  politicians,  wUl  decide  For  W  Kansas  City,  Mo.   has  been  dls- 

Sl  ^Utlcal  faiths    Republicans  Democrats,  whether  patriotic  lovers  of  America  shall  run  graced  by  one  of  the  most  ruthless  and  cor- 

Sd  al    mL«  l^t  no  party   lines  divide  this  country,  or  whether  It  shall  be  governed  rupt  political   machines  that  has  ever  be- 

Su      There    delegates  will  be  chosen  who  by  a  horde  of  bureaucrats,  none  of  whom  smirched  an  American  city.    In  an  election 

•    wm  meet  a'  week  later  that  the  county  or  you  elected,  and  most  of  whom  are  seemingly  In  the  year  1936.  the  returns  were  amazingly 

nirlshcourthlie     There     delegates     will  more  interested  In  how  much  of  the  tax-  lopsided  In  favor  of  the  candlctotes  sponsored 

be  wLted  to  ^et  at  a  State  convention.  payers    money  and  property  they  can  give  by  the  Pendergast  ^^<=^^°«-^„^""^«  "^^ 

»nd  there  deleeates  will  be  chosen  to  meet  away  to  other  countries  rather  than  In  Amer-  gan,  a  courageous  and  Incorruptible  United 

a?K  nation^  con vLuonir^  other  way  lea.     You  will  never  sell  America  short.    To  States  District  Attorney,  Instituted  an  in- 

Jinthto^Dle   Whom  our  pSliUcaVenemiM  you  America  will  always  be  first.     You  and  vestlgatlon  with  the  unrestricted  assistance 

Se    attemmtog    tS^lvlde  ^2^d    array    one  not  the  politicians  will  be  the  political  force  of  the  FBI     Of  course,  no  help  could  be  ex- 

mLm"  Sie   oLer     better    work   out   their  that  wUl  unite  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  pected,    and    none    was    forthcoming,    from 

SSSJAis    adoDt  theS^own  platform,  select  returned  soldier,  the  smaU  businessman,  the  the  Pendergast-controlled  local  law-enforce- 

t^T^  caimdat^i^  and  emeigTinltedly  miner,  the  factory  worker,  and  all  other  pa-  ment  agencle..   Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
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President    Franklin    D.    Rooeevelt 
a  plte   of   the  support   he   received 
Pendergast  machine  all  attempts 
politicians  to  secure  his  !nter- 
thelr  behnlf  were  of  no  avail.    As 
the  crusade  of  Mr.  MUIigan  and 
tSB  persons  were  Indicted  and 
of  tllej^  conduct, 
us  come  to  the  year  1940.  10  years 
Pendergast  was  dead.    Jim  Pen- 
nephew  and  protege,  had  picked 
fallen  reins  of  power,   and   quietly 
time  to  drive  the  machine  bacS 
(^ntrol  of  governmental  affairs  in 
The   aS9   persons   who   were 
to  the  penitentiary  after  the  1938 
served  their  terms  and  many 
Presidential    pardon.     Thanks 
of  Mr.  Trtunan.  Maurice  MilU- 
replaced  as  District  Attorney 
.  long  recognized  as  an  ally  of 
machine. 
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THEN    CAMS   THB    PUSCX 

Slaughter,  the  member  of  Ccn- 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
.  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pres- 
because.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
opposed  some  of  the  measures 
the  President.     He  bad  commit- 
uhpardonable  sin  of   thinking   for 
h  July.   194«.  President  Truman 
Pendergast   to   Washington   and 
r4call  he  was  an  overnight  guest  at 
House.     While  there.  Pendergast 
instructions  from  the  President 
:he  nomination  of  Roger  Slaugh- 
support   Bnos   Axtel.     President 
a   duea-pajlng   member   of   the 
organiaatloii.  and   alter   he   be- 
he  sent  his  dues  by  check 
"•ndervast.  "I  hope  the  out- 
ng  good."    I  do  not  hesiute  to 
to  his  membership),   because 
himself  has  on  several  occa^ 
to  it  with  pride  and  satlafac- 
though  Pendergast  had  prevloos- 
his  support  of  Slaughter,  he 
Itansas   City    and   prepared    to 
otder  of  the  President, 
years   theie   have    been    other 
a  President  to  purge  Members 
But  never  has  a  President  re- 
to  a  political  oBachlne  to  carry 
Other  Presidents  have  had 
to  go  directly  to  the  people,  but 
called  for  the  help  of  a  cor- 
machine,    notoriotis    for    ita 
resulta. 

from  personal  experience. 
ef  ectiveneas  of  the  Pendergast  ma- 
Mr.  Truman,  then  a  candidate 
!c  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
a  pluraUty  of  leas  than  41.000 
entire  SUte  ot  Maeourl.    Tet  in 
]  >endergast  wards  in  Kanaae  City 
a  reported  plurality  in  ezcees 
In  thoae  same  four  Pender- 
Mr.  Truman's  opponent,  the  late 
ve    Jack    Cochran,    one    of    the 
mi?n  ever  to  run  for  public 
credited  by  the  Pen- 
with   receiving    only 
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Pendergast  machine  again  de- 
to  plan.    Enos  Aztell  was 
reported  returns  to  have  been 
Democratic  candidate  for  Oon- 
antl-SIanghter   majarttlcs 
from  the  Pendergast  precincts, 
votes   fur  Aztell   and   none   for 
ind   145  votes  for  Aztell  and  1 
This  was  too  much  even  for 
>f  Kansas  City.     In  the  Novem- 
Enoe  Aztell  was  defeated  by  hia 
opponent  In  a  district  long  re- 
fer the  Democrat  candidate. 
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enough. 


The  chief  law-enforcing  agent  of  the  Unit 
States  for  many  months  attempted  to 
tect  the  Pender?ast  mob  from  criminal  pi 
ecution.    Following  the  primary  election, 
torney  General  Tom  Clark  received  requ« 
from    the   Kansas   City   board    of    elcctl< 
commissluners  and  the  city  counrll  of  Ka 
City  that  an  Investigation   be  made. 
Kansas  City  Star,  an  independent  and 
•MUng  newepoper.  conducted  a  thorough 
vtgorotM  iBiesHiation  ai  its  own  ezf 
and  uncovered  aetfunnttng  evidence  of  frat 
corruption,  and  giMel-trotlng.     All  this 
veallng  material  was  made  available  to 
torney  General  Clark.    The  House  of  Bei 
sentatlves  Special  Committee  on  Campel| 
Ezpenditures  also  made  an  Investigation 
turned    Us    evidence   over    to   the   Attc 
General. 


ras  BAMBa  or  tbs  m 
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On  October  11.  1946.  the  Atttwney  Oeni 
dtoeeted  the  FBI  to  make  a  prel*m!narv 
'•Mli-tion.  but  In  doing  so  he  speclflcal 
limited   and   restricted   the   FBI   so  that 
could    interrogate   only   the   following    U 
classes  of  persons: 

First.  Members  of  the  Kansas  City  electic 
board. 

Second.  Fiiipluyete  of  the  Kanaas  City  St 

These  persons  were  known  not  to  be  w:: 
nessea  of  illegal  acts  and  could  in  the  natu 
of    things   have   only    hearsay    informatlc 
The  FBI  operates  under  the  direction  ■ 
supervision  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
cooyljteg  with  the  Attorney  General's 
struetlons   only    slz    witnesses    vrere    Inn 
viewed.     On  January  6.   1947.  the  Attorn* 
General  closed  his  flies  and  instructed  tl 
FBI   to  make  no  further   Investigation, 
the  reason,  aa  he  stated,  that  he  bad  no 
dence  of  Federal  crime. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  wrote  Atton 
General  Clark  and  requested  a  detailed 
port  of  what  be  had  done  and  ezpected  u>, 
do  to  bring  to  Justice  those  guilty  of  Federi 
crime  in  connection  with  the  election. 
Attorney  General  replied  In  one  letter  thi 
the  FBI  had  cocMlix:ted  a  lengthy  and  d' 
tailed  invsMfatkm  and  In  another  let'-r 
that  the  FBI  had  made  a  full  lnvestlgati>  n. 
The  repliea  d  the  Attorney  General  wer*-  i\ 
mlsrepreeentatlon  of  known  facts,  been,  a 
the  Inveetlcation  by  the  FBI.  in  aecordanc«j 
with  the  Instructions  received,  was  llmlt< 
and  restricted  to  the  Interview  of  wltnt  _. 
who  could  have  only  hearsay  information. 

■TATS  caAJ«S   JCTT 

After  the  Attorney  General  closed  hla 
a  State  grand  Jvry  waa  impaneled.    This  8.. 
grand  Jury  returned  81  Indictments  agati 
71  individuals     In  Its  investigation  tt  feu 
wrongful,  illegal,  and  wholesale  marking 
ballots,  vote  buying,  and  bribery,  and 
ballots  were  east  m  large  numbers  by  im|^ 
sonators.    A  recount  by  the  State  grand  Jx 
of  eane  of  the  ball  jts  revealed  miscounts 
shocking    proportkaa.   and   hi   •««] 
there  waa  •  sImMe  mlacooat  R 
flC  ttm  randldaf  tacked  by  the  P4 
■act! hie    On  May  37.  the  grand 
made  its  final  report.  In  which  It  stated 
it  tielieved  that  Roger  Slaughter  had 
deprived  of  the  nomination  for  rinifiese 
a  fraudulent  mlscoant  of  votea  and  by  otl 
types  of  fraud,  and  strongly  urged  the  Unit 
States  Departmeat  of  Justice  and  the  FBI 
enter  the  to^wtigAtlon. 


Lees  than  34  hours  after  the  grand 
report  was  made  public,  and   lese   than 
hours  before  Attorney  General  Clark  was 
appear  before  a  Senate  ■utoeanunlttee  to 
l^aln  why  he  tied  the  iMadi  of  the  FBI. 
SMiu  of  the  election  board  were  Mown 
with  dynamite  and  the  ballota  from  SS  of ' 
worst  precincts  were  stolen.     These  baJlc 
have  not  been  recovered,  and  there  have 
no 
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should  accrue  to  America  from  its  rising  Im- 
migration stream  will  continue  to  be  dissi- 
pated. 

The  number  of  legal  Immigrants  entering 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  is 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  about  130,000  a 
year  and  growing.  We  are  receiving  seven 
times  the  number  of  the  early  1930"8.  Many 
more  are  entering  illegally,  by  forged  docu- 
ments, border  Jumping,  as  ship  deserters. 
Last  year  the  immigration  authorities  ac- 
tually apprehended  more  than  150.000  such 
Illegal  entrants— twice  as  many  as  in  the 
previous  year. 

Back  of  the  increasing  thoixsands  who  are 
finding  refuge  and  opportunity  in  the  United 
B.ates  are  millions  more— 14,000,000  from 
Italy  alone,  says  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times— who  would 
come  here  if  they  could  In  most  European 
countries  the  waiting  lists  for  a  place  among 
the  annual  quotas  are  lull  from  2  to  10 
years  ahead.  Of  the  850,000  homeless  vic- 
tims of  the  war  In  dlsplaced-persons  camps 
In  Europe  a  vast  majority  want  to  ccme  to 
the  United  States.  More  than  2C0,C00  Poles 
from  our  occuoation  zone  have  already  ap- 
plied. Enough  people  in  Greece  vfant  to 
ccme  to  fill  the  quota  imtil  1997. 

For  determining  which  among  these  mil- 
lions we  will  admit,  our  present  immigration 
laws— In  striking  contrast  to  those  of  every 
other  imporunt  ImmlBratlon-receivlng 
country- permit  scarcely  any  selectivity  at 
aU.  The  law  enacted  in  1924  txss  the  annual 
total  of  quota  immigration  at  154.000  It 
fizcs  the  total  which  annually  can  come  from 
e?.ch  country.  But  it  is  selective  only  in 
such  elementary  matters  as  Illiteracy,  crim- 
inal records,  confessed  leanings  toward  vio- 
lent revolution,  and  outright  pauperism. 
Aside  from  contagious  dlseace.  there  Is  at 
present  no  examination  adequate  to  deter- 
mine an  immigrant's  physical  fitness  as  a 
prosoectlve  American.  Such  Insurance 
should  be  a  minimum  requirement. 

In  regard  to  the  immigrant's  abUlty  to 
support  himself,  he  has  merely  to  satisfy  the 
consul,  sometimes  with  faked  affidavits,  that 
toe  will  not  become  a  public  charge.  He  Is 
not  required  to  have  a  Job  In  prospect  or  a 
place  of  residence.  The  Immigrant's  skills 
and  adaptability— or  his  lack  of  them— in  no 
wise  affect  his  eligibility.  As  to  whether  or 
not  the  immigrant  believes  In  the  violent 
overthrow  of  our  Institutions,  the  American 
consul  is  generally  obliged  to  take  his  word 
for  it.  It  U  largely  a  matter  of  first  come, 
first  served. 

This  lack  of  selectivity  In  large  measure 
accounts  for  the  antagonisms  which  have 
arisen  against  refugees  in  the  United  States 
and  against  proposals  to  admit  more.  Up 
to  this  year,  from  both  the  Nazi  and  the 
Communist  terrors,  we  admitted  300,000 
refugees— many  times  the  number  admitted 
by  any  other  nation.  About  1,600  more  are 
BtUl  coming  in  each  month.  The  cost  of 
their  transportation  Is  sometimes  borne  by 
themselves,  but  more  often  by  Individuals 
and  organizallons  in  the  United  States. 

To  find  a  permanent  solution  for  the  tragic 
and  worsening  problem  of  displaced  persons 
is  an  inescapable  international  responsibil- 
ity—the  must  pressing  moral  problem  left  by 
the  war.  Last  January,  President  Truman 
addressed  an  earnest  plea  to  Congress  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  do  Its  full 
part,  within  the  framework  of  our  existing 
Immigration  laws.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  earnestly  want  to  succor  war  vic- 
tims, hesitate  to  do  so  becatise  our  immigra- 
tion laws  permit,  so  little  selectivity.  In 
the  best  Interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  refugees,  say  these  Members  of 
Congress,  we  should  take-  not  only  our 
numerical  proportion  of  the  850,000  but  also 
our  share  of  those  whose  skills  and  adapt- 
abilities make  them  likely  Americans.  There 
is  a  great  shortage  here,  for  example,  of 
farm    hands    and    domestics.    Under    otir 


present  laws  no  such  selection  can  be  made. 
Out  of  108,721  immigrants  admitted  last 
year,  the  total  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers 
was  only  1,136.  There  were  only  2,464 
domestics— a  2-percent  result. 

Nor  is  there  any  way  whereby  those  who 
do  come  can  be  directed  Into  areas  where 
their  talents  can  be  most  usefully  employed. 
Certain  sections  of  the  United  States  are  In 
dire  need  of  doctors.  In  some  States  there 
is  only  one  doctor  for  every  1,500  people,  in 
some  counties  only  one  for  every  10.000. 
Between  1933  and  1944  we  admitted  more 
than  5,000  refugee  doctors.  Most  of  these 
settled  where  they  were  least  needed.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  them  remained  In  New  York 
State,  which  in  1940  had  one  doctor  to  every 
597  persons — more  than  any  other  State  la 
the  Union. 

According  to  the  report  made  In  Germany 
last  year   by  George  Meader,  chief  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
National  Defense  Program,  there  are.  among 
the  remaining  displaced  persons,  a  substan- 
tial  number   of   undesirables.    "These   per- 
sons," Mr.  Meader  reported,  "do  not  desire 
to  work,  but  expect  to  be  cared   for,  and 
ccmnlaln  when  things  are  not  as  well  done 
as  they  think  they  should  be.    It  Is  doubt- 
ful   that   any    country    would   desire    these 
people  as  immigrants."     Mr.  Meader's  con- 
clusions have  been  supported  by  other  in- 
vestigators.   Under    the    present    law    our 
numerical  share  of  the  remaining  refugees 
Is    almost    certain    to    include    a    disprcpor- 
tlonately  large  number  of  these  undesirables. 
That  prospect,  unfortunate  both  for  Amer- 
ica and  for  the  immigrants  who  will  suffer 
from  consequent  antagonisms.  Is  made  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that  other  immigration- 
receiving  nations  propose  to  accept  none  but 
the  more  desirable. 

Despite  Great  Britain's  acute  shortage  of 
manpower,  the  basic  British  immigration 
policy,  stated  in  March  1946,  is  that  "an 
alien  may  be  given  leave  to  land  only  if  he 
proposes  to  enter  the  employment  of  a  par- 
ticular employer  and  produces  a  permit  in 
writing  for  his  engagement  Issued  to  that 
employer  by  the  Minister  of  Labor." 

Since  1931  Canada — admittedly  in  need  of 
Increased  population — has  had  Its  doors  vir- 
tually barred  against  all  save  British  and 
American  Immigration.  Exception  was  made 
at  the  close  of  the  war  to  admit  3.000  Polish 
war  veterans,  hand-picked  by  special  exam- 
iners sent  to  Europe  for  that  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  requirements,  it  was 
specified  that  each  applicant  be  unmarried 
and  willing  to  work  as  a  farm  hand  for  3 
years  at  $45  a  month.  On  reaching  Canada 
he  is  directed  to  a  farm  Job.  For  2  years 
be  remains  on  probation.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  can  against  pass  muster,  he  has 
the  right  to  remain  permanently. 

The  Canadian  Government  recently  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  accept  an  ur:speci- 
fled  number  of  refugees.  The  number  will 
be  determined  by  a  survey  now  under  way 
to  find  out  how  many  refugee  openings  are 
in  prospect  in  various  Canadian  industries 
and  occupations.  When  that  study  is  com- 
plete selection  oflBcers  will  go  to  Europe  to 
choose  specific  refugees  for  specific  occupa- 
tions In  specific  places. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  proceed- 
ing with  equal  caution.  Argentina  plans  to 
admit  at  least  50.000  immigrants  each  year 
for  the  next  5  years.  But  they  will  be  se- 
lected to  meet  Argentina's  need  for  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  Industrial  technicians.  They 
will  be  sent,  on  arrival,  to  specific  Jobs  which 
they  will  be  required  to  keep  for  2  years. 

Brazil's  planned  immigration,  which  calls 
for  the  admission  of  35,000  Immigrants  this 
year,  is  specifically  aimed  "to  promote  the 
opening  up  of  the  cotintry."  Eighty  percent 
of  the  immigrants  mvist  be  farmers  and  farm 
workers  The  government  will  direct  them 
to   designated  farming   areas.    Each  immi- 


grant must  remain  in  the  business  of  tanning 

for  at  least  4  years. 

Because  of  the  emotions  Involved  and  the 
pressures  invariably  unloosed.  Members  of 
Congress  regard  immigration  legislation  a^ 
an  explosive  Issue  to  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  Last  year,  however,  the  House  of 
Representatives  developed  sufficient  concern 
to  authorize  Its  Immigration  Committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  problem — the  first^study 
of  Its  kind  In  more  than  20  years. 

After  holding  hearings  In  eight  cities  and 
collecting  1.500  pages  of  printed  testimony, 
the  committee  concluded  that  our  laws  are 
in  general  need  of  overhauling.  But  It  pru- 
dently recommended  that  specific  measursa 
to  overhaul  them  be  postponed  until  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  makes  a  further  study. 
That  committee,  to  date,  has  not  been  au- 
thorized. 

Members  of  Congress  In  the  present  session 
have  dropped  some  35  Immigration  bills  Into 
the  legislative  hoppsr.  One  would  admit 
close  to  a  million  refugees.  Another  wotild 
admit  no  one  so  long  as  the  number  ol  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  United  States  is  100 
or  more.  No  bill  In  Congress  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  and  offers  an  Immigration 
policy  in  which  immigrants  will  be  Eclected 
on  the  basis  of  our  requirements  and  ab- 
sorptive capacities. 

Early  In  May,  in  outlining  Canada's  post- 
war immigration  policy.  Prime  Minister  King 
declared:  "I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
Canada  is  perfectly  within  her  rights  In  se- 
lecting persons  whom  we  regard  as  desirable 
future  citizens.  It  Is  not  a  fundamental 
human  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  Canada. 
It  is  a  privilege." 

We  are  In  need  of  legislators  who,  for  our 
own  and  our  Immigrants'  good,  can  declare 
such  a  principle  for  America  and  undertake 
to  write  it  into  law. 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF  MIESOtTBI 

n*  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  KEM,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Demo- 
cratic Folly."  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEMOCBATIC  fOtXT 

The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  In  Con- 
gress has  its  weak  spots  as  well  as  Its  solid 
achievements  in  execution  of  its  election 
pledges.  None  of  its  mistakes,  however,  can 
compare  with  the  fantastic  folly  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  blocking,  by  one  subterfuge  after 
another,  an  investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice's  relation  to  the  Kansas  City  vot- 
ing frauds  of  1946. 

The  charges  which  have  been  on  the  floor 
of  the  SenEte  are  not  pleasant  ones.  Senator 
Kem,  one  of  the  two  Republicans  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  upper  Cham- 
ber, asserted  that  the  Attorney  General  "tied 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  whitewashed  the  whole  incident." 
The  prima  facie  evidences  of  fraud  in  the 
election  are  strong.  When  a  grand  Jury, 
called  for  a  recount,  thugs  broke  into  a  steel 
vault  in  the  Jackson  County  Cotirthouse  and 
carried  away  incriminating  ballots,  records, 
poll  books,  and  toll  sheets  of  the  Augtist  1946 
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every  botir.  sleeping,  waking,  ceaselc 
skillfuUy.  ruthlessly,  on  a  world  front, 
denly  statesmen  of  democratic  nations 
awakened  and  they  rub  their  eyes  as  they  i 
what  is  happening,  a  world  force  of  mate 
Ism  has  penetrated  every  nation,  inaitrat 
their  schools  and  Industries,  invaded 
olbces  and  govanuaent  departm«ats. 
enced  their  famUtea  and  coUeaguaa. 
themselves.  At  last  they  realise  the 
mlnence  of  crisis.  They  perceive  the  eol< 
progress  of  organized  materialism  in 
march  toward  world  chaos  and  control. 

"Why."  they  ask,  "are  we  in  this  sltuatic 
How  did  it  come  about?"  The  reason 
simple,  while  many  slept  and  others  bi 
themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  materi 
lata  have  been  working  out  their  revoiuttc 
with  philosophy,  passion  and  plan.  What 
the  answer?  A  generation  ago  the  torce 
moral  rearmament  began  fighting  too  oi\_ 
world  front.  It  has  been  answering  a 
with  a  plan,  an  Idea  with  an  idea,  mlllt 
godless  materialism  with  a  militant  inspiri 
Ideology  for  democracy.  Tlie  idea  cavi 
hold.  It  remade  men  and  infiltrated  nal 
after  nation.    Now  It  gtrdtea  the  globe. 

Today  at  this  MRA  asaembly  at  Caux 
see  this  force  in  action  with  an  answer  avi 
able  for  service.    At  a  time  when  statesml 
realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour  it  freely  oiii 
the  fruit  of  23  years  of  toil.    It  is  a  force 
the  war  of  ideas  with  training  and  cxcerlei 
which  under  Gcd  can  cqxiip  atacasmcn 
ordinary  men  with  an  Ideology  adeqtiatej 
remake  nations  now.    This  new  meai 
out  from  Caux  to  a  stridden  world.    An 
swer  has  been  fotmd.    It  has  been  given  1« 
and  is  on  the  march.    Here  at  Caux  we 
reaching   the  end  of  an  age  of  crisis 
ploneanag  an  era  of  cure. 

Take  a   great  world   problem  today: 
production  of  coal.    Test  this  answer, 
ain  must  produce  more  coal  or,  as  Cat 
Ministers  say.  the  midnight  hour  will  st 
for  her.     This  week   the  coal   industry 
nouncEs  that  the  output  of  coal  natiox 
Is  considerably  short  of  the  target  set  by 
Government.     But  where  miners  have 
trained  i.t  Caux  and  in  coal  fields  where 
MRA  drama.  The  Forgotten  Factor,  has 
shown  tiere  Is  a  different  picture.     In 
mine  th3  6-day  target  was  reached  in 
days.     Ill  another  the  target  was  passed 
often  th:it  miners  asked  for  the  target  to ' 
raised.    Absenteeism,  too,  was  affected, 
ports  from  one  area  say  that  absenteeism 
drcpp.d  In  12  months  from  23  percent  to  I 
percent.     Paper  plans  will  never  raise  pr 
duction.    Only  new  men  working  together  | 
a  new  spirit  with  the  fire  of  an  Ideology 
raise  prcJuctlcn.  build  teamwork  sprln: 
from  haj-py  homes,  and  set  nations  on 
path  to  recovery. 

Test  tlie  answer  again.  A  great  Ixxi 
labor  leader  was  with  me  at  Caux  last  w« 
end.  He  told  of  two  problems  that  dog 
India,  racial  bitterness  and  class  bitter 
We  sew  no  solution.  After  one  day  he  tc 
me  he  hp.d  se?n  the  answer.  Hs  s::y=.  •  Mci 
rearmament  Is  the  answer,  because  mc 
apathy  Is  the  problem.  I  have  seen  here 
way  of  life  without  tragedy.  As  I  make  tl 
way  my  own  life  I  can  be  effective,  I 
make  otters  effective.  This  la  our  chai 
One  of  u:?  cnn  mske  many.  Thousands 
make  mllilons.  The  world  can  tw  saved 
tragedy."  His  words  are  a  key  to  the  stal 
manahlp  that  can  save  the  world.  He  st 
va  where  to  begin  because  MRA  Is  for  eve 
one  everywhere.  Human  nature  can 
chanced.  That  Is  the  fruit  of  the  si 
World  tolstory  can  be  changed.  That  Is 
destiny  of  our  age. 

Let's  be  honest  and  face  facts.    A  new 
ference  is  no  answer  to  a  false  phlloaophy. 
new  theory  la  no  answer  to  a  militant  Idt 
ogy.    nana  fall  for  lack  at  liMpliad  people 
work  them.     Yet  we  mult^ily  plaaa 
produces  mspired  people  who  will  make 
work. 
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tively  for  other  racea 

spired  statesmanship. 
I  division.  Is  that  the 
ing?  MRA  offers  the 
of  the  world  a  force 
larch  that  has  the 
lud  aatioBal  lalflah- 
c .  eryoB*  evwywhara 
n  dimension  of  a 
..  but  a  way  of  life 
Bry  circumstance.  It 
power  to  save  and 
the  brink  of  collapse, 
.ntarctlc.  Admiral 
conviction  about 
all  the  emphasis 
.3  you  the  chance 
to  go  Into  action 
>  bom  again  are 
itiona.  Industry 
-i  heart  will  pro- 
-3  of  all.  Homes 
ryday  life  v/iU  secure 
\t■■'"^  chaos.  Armies 
lew  B'and?rds  of 
nations.  Cabineu 
force  Will  be  totally 
s  the  power  to 
ids.  Europe  will 
tieieat  of  apathy 
iiis  is  the  only  pos'- 
tcoruirucilon.  "Men 
■<  t  or  they  wUl  be 
great  American. 

Id  a  new  way. 


lizaHoa 

h:    .LEMARKS 

W.HAWKES 

l-n-    FT 
13  UNITED  STATES 
-/o/ict'  day  of 
IS),  1947 

President,    in 

It  the  pressure  on 

>^^^    of   S.   249.    as 

^  from  Kansas 

!or  fron  Penn- 

iJ  .  -3  been  tcrriflc. 

snt  to  have  printed 

1  CONC.^E3'I^NAl. 

out  by  Henry 
pn.  special  stock- 
Hional  Conference 
together  with  a 
tributions  may  -be 
of  carrying  on  the 
[of  lobbyists. 
It  right  of  these 
in  oy  Members  of 
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Congress,  and  included  in  these  state- 
ments is  one  by  Mr.  Harrison,  giving  the 
names  of  those  who  should  be  contacted. 
While  this  may  be  perfectly  proper,  it 
illustrates  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
lobby  operating  in  behalf  of  those  who 
have  secured  the  stock  at  almost  noth- 
ing to  get  the  comparatively  few  who 
have  held  their  stock  through  the  years 
to  Join  in  the  effort  to  undo  the  work  of 
reorganization  under  the  bankruptcy  law 
over  the  past  12  or  14  years  in  the  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sponsors  of  this 
move  desire  to  control  railroads  under 
their  new  plan  of  reorganization.  To 
illustrate,  I  had  a  letter  from  a  very 
small  stockholder  in  which  she  stated: 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  you  this 
letter  but  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Her  letter  to  me  was  the  result  of  these 
communications. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Stockholdees  Committee. 
National  Conteeince  or  R.  R.  Investors. 

Sew  York.  N.  Y.,  July  9.  1947. 

Fellow  Rock  Island  Stockholder:  You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  passing  a  reorganization 
bir  at  this  session  of  Congress,  which  will 
not  only  protect  our  stocks  from  being  wiped 
out  but  will.  In  addition,  increase  the  value 
of  their  equity. 

We  Invite  your  careful  consideration  to 
the  enclosed  progress  report.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  following  points: 

1.  The  general  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  are  more  favorable  to  stockholders  than 
the  bin  passed  a  year  ago  but  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

2.  The  provision  for  reducing  Interest  on 
the  old  outstanding  bonds  during  the  12  or 
more  years  these  roads  have  been  In  bank- 
ruptcy will  greatly  Increase  the  stockholders' 
equity  in  these  properties. 

3.  We  are  confident  the  President  will  sign 
the  bill  if  It  is  passed  by  Congress. 

4.  We  feel  sure  Congress  will  pass  the  bill 
If  every  stockholder  does  his  full  part  in  the 
way  of  using  his  personal  Influence  with  his 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  if  he  con- 
tributes his  pro  rata  share  toward  expenses 
so  that  we  cjui  continue  our  work  during 
the  critical  weeks  ahead. 

Accordingly,  if  you  have  not  sold  your 
stock,  we  are  counting  on  your  support,  and 
trust  that  we  may  hear  from  you  by  return 
mall. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HARRT  W.  Harrison. 
Chairman.  Special  Stockholders 
Committee. 

Harrt  W.  Harrison, 
Chairman. 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

I  enclose  check  for as  my  subscrip- 
tion toward  defraying  expenses  connected 
with  legislation  which  will  protect  my  rail- 
road stock  in  reorganization.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  funds  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  this  purpose  and  any  unused  por- 
tion shall  be  returned. 

I  hold  _ shares  of  stock  in  railroads 

now  In  reorganization  and  my  subscription 
is  computed  as  follows: 

shares  at  5  cenU  per  share,  f 

Plus  flat  service  fee,  »1. 

Check  enclosed  for  total  of  $ . 

Name 

Address 


Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  decides  on  what 
bUls  may  be  considered  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  has  stated  that  he  doubts  whether 
the  Reed  railroad  reorganization  bill  can  be 
brought  up  for  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  Congress  adjourns.  This  would 
be  a  calamity  because  the  New  Haven,  Mis- 
Eoiurl  Pacific,  and  Rock  Island  reorganizations 
probably  will  be  completed,  and  their  stock- 
holders wiped  out,  before  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January  1948.  Therefore,  if  the 
Reed  bill  Is  not  passed  at  this  tesslon  of 
Congress  It  will.  In  all  probability,  be  too  late 
for  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
protect  our  stocks. 

However.  Senator  Taft  stated  that  the  door 
Is  not  closed,  but  Implied  that  the  members 
of  his  committee  believe  there  Is  not  suffi- 
cient public  interest  in  this  bill  to  entitle 
it  to  the  priority  necessary  for  passage  at 
this  time. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  Sena- 
tors Robert  A.  Taft,  chairman,  of  Ohio;  C. 
Watland  Brooks,  of  Illinois;  Gut  Cordon, 
of  Oregon;  Homer  Fergdson,  of  Michigan; 
Albert  W.  Hawkes,  of  New  Jersey:  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  of  Massachusetts;  Et;gene  D. 
MiLLiKiN.  of  Colorado;  Kenneth  S.  Wherry. 
of  Nebraska;  and  Wallace  H.  WnrrE.  Jr.,  of 
Maine. 

Please  immediately  telegraph  or  write  to 
each  of  these  Senators  and  explain  to  them 
that  only  through  passage  of  the  Reed  rail- 
road reorganization  bill  at  this  session  of 
Congress  can  your  stock  Investment  be  pro- 
tected Tell  them  what  the  loss  of  your 
stock  investment  would  mean  to  ycu  and 
your  family.  Tell  them  that  the  Senate  In- 
•  terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
has  reported  the  bill  favorably,  and  it  is  now 
ready  for  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Urge  them  to  have  the  bill  brought  up  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Ssnate  at  the 
earliest  p<,'ssible  date — and.  in  any  case,  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Also  urge  your  own  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  see  the  members  of  Senator 
Taft's  committee  and  urge  their  prompt  and 
favorable  action. 

Haret  W.  Harrison, 
Chairman,    Special    Stockholders    Com- 
mittee. 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Harry 
W.  Harrison,  chairman,  and  mailed  to  suite 
1110,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  ask  that  the  entire  editorial  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MR.   TRUMAN'S   HOMESICKNESS 

Of  the  11  Senators  who  have  l)ecome  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Truman 
is  the  first  to  go  back,  even  for  a  brief  visit, 
and  occupy  his  old  seat. 

His  return  was  without  formality,  but  not 
without  nostalgia.  The  President  confessed 
he  was  a  bit  homesick  for  his  old  associa- 
tions: that  10  of  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  In  tiie  Senate. 

Such  a  feeling  will  be  understood  by  mil- 
lions who  enjoy  going  back  to  the  scenes  of 
happy  experiences.  Perhaps  the  reason  the 
other  10  Senator-Presidents  dldnt  return  la 
that  they  lacked  the  depth  of  feeling  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  Truman. 

That  his  visit  was  a  spur-of-the-moment 
affair,  without  showmanship,  is  the  best 
testimonial  to  the  spirit  that  motivates  the 
President.  Here  Is  evidence  of  a  human 
touch  and  an  understanding  which  are  all 
too  rare. 

Despite  his  high  place,  the  man  from  Mis- 
souri is  still  one  with  those  of  us  who  occa- 
sionally long  to  sit  again  for  a  little  while  at 
an  old  and  carved  school  desk. 


Mr.  Truman's  Homeskkneis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA-TES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  we  were  all  impressed  by  the  visit  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
this  Chamber  the  other  day.  The  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  yesterday  published  an 
editorial  which  I  really  think  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  closing  words  of  the  editorial,  the 
Bulletin  had  this  to  say: 

That  his  visit  was  a  spur-of-the-moment 
affair,  without  showmanship,  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  spirit  that  motivates  the 
President.  Here  is  evidence  of  a  human 
touch  and  an  understanding  which  are  still 
all  too  rare. 

Despite  his  high  place,  the  man  from 
Missouri  is  still  one  with  those  of  us  who 
occasionally  long  to  sit  again  for  a  little 
whUe  at  an  old  and  carved  school  desk. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Forty-ninth  State"  from 
the  Dayton.  Ohio.  News  of  July  6.  1947: 
an  editorial  entitled  "Hawaii's  Good 
Americans."  from  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  of  July  1,  1947;  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  New  Star  for  Old  Glory?" 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  4,  1947;  an  editorial  enUtled  "Case 
for  Hawau."  from  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  of  July  3.  1947;  and  an  editorial 
entitled  "Hawaiian  Statehood  Bill."  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  July  i, 
1947. 

I  wish  also  at  this  time  to  express  the 
hope  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  that  very  early  in  the 
next  session  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
statehood-for-Hawaii  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Dayton   (Ohio)   News  of  July  8, 
19471 

FORTT-NINTH    STAT* 

Admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union  as  the 
forty-ninth  State  is  forecast  by  the  House 
approval  of  a  bUl  to  that  end  by  a  substantial 
and  bipartisan  majority.  Though  the  meas- 
ure may  not  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore next  year,  it  is  supported  by  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders,  as  well  as  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  now  appears  to  be  on  the 
way  to  enactment 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  "the  cross  roads  of 
the  Pacific,"  were  annexed  to  our  Republic 
49  years  ago,  their  people  heartily  assenting. 
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were  given  a  Territorial  govem- 

a  promise  of  statehood  as  soon 

jhould  be  qualified  for  It.     In  the 

cf    a     congressional    committee 

studied  the  question  at  first-hand 

I  stands    themselves,    that    time   has 

survey  shows  that  Hawaii's  pres- 

tion   of   519.000   exceeds    that   of 

Mexico  or  Arizona  when  they  were 

as   the   forty-seventh   and   forty- 

respectlvely.  In  1912;   that  It 

Federal  Treasury  more  taxes  than 

States:  and  that  Its  expenditures 

c    education    are    propcrtionately 

than  those  of  many  of  the  States. 

the  opposition  argtunenta  In  the 

dwelt  on  the  fact  that  nearly 

Hawaii's  Inhabitants  are  of  Japa- 

try.     The  reply  was  that  the  vast 

of  these  Jupanese  proved  loyal  to 

throughout    the    war.    that    they 

en  a  clean  bill  of  health"  by  the 

luthorltics  and  the  FBI.  and  that 

ihem  entered    the   armed  services. 

>ppo«ltion   argument,   that  Hawaii 

nam  the  ocean  from  our  near- 

haa  little  weight  as   against 

schedules    and   modern    com- 

faellltles.    The  fact  is.  Honolulu 

to  aan  Prmnclsco  than  San  Fran- 

Waahlngton.  D.  C.    In  view  of  our 

and  increased  responatbllities 

Hawaii   has   an    Importance 

ever  before. 


F  tclflc. 


tt  an 


(From  tqe  Pasadena   (Calif.)    Star-News  of 
July  1.  19471 


RAWXn'S  GOOD  AMXaiCANS 


few   years   ago    there   was   strong 


opposition  to  every  propoaal  that  Hawaii  be 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Probably  a  big 
majority  )f  the  people  hi  the  United  Stales 
were  opp<  sed  to  it.  and  certainly  a  majority 
of  Califor  liana  were. 

It  Is  dU  ercnt  today  when  the  news  comes 
that  the  1  [ouse  of  Representatives  has  voted 
to  make  1  lawall  a  State.  Pearl  Harbor  and 
what  cam  >  afterward  have  changed  the  attl- 
great  many  Americans  toward  the 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
a  railal  mixture  with  Orental  stock 
predomlnt  ting.  Hawalians.  In  the  test  of 
«ar  prov  >d  themselves  as  American  as 
the  Inhapitants  of  continental  United 
States 

If  there  had  been  disloyalty  among  any 
racial  grodp  in  Hawaii  the  chance  to  show  it 
was  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  United 
States  Navir  was  crippled,  the  Japanese  prob- 
ably could  have  taken  Hawaii  and  the  way 
laid  open  for  the  enemy  to  attack  the 
Pacific  coait  of  the   United   States. 

The  FBI  found  no  evidence  of  disloyalty 
by  any  Ha  ralian  of  Japanese  blood  who  wa« 


t>om  undei 


CongrMs 


the  United  States  flag.    As  soon 


as  their  lervices  would  be  aec«pted  the 
young  asM  of  the  islands,  including  these  of 
Japanaaa  itock.  flocked  to  the  colors  and 
fought  gall  ftntly  for  America. 

Amerlcai  s  ol  Hawaii  paid  war  taxes,  bought 
war  bonds  and  did  war  work.  They  were 
aOO  perceni  in  the  war  for  their  country  the 
•ame  as  tJie  rest  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  Aj  nericans  and  belong  in  the  Union. 

The  movement  for  Hawaiian  statehood 
dates  back  almost  a  century.  The  Islands 
wers  annutd  to  the  United  States  In  1898. 
Hawaii  wai  made  a  Territory  In  1900.  Fif- 
teen edit!  ma  for  statehood  have  been 
presented  o  Congress.  Twenty-eight  bills 
granting  st  itehood  have  been  Introduced  In 
"  rhe  President  has  recommended 

The  people  of  Hawaii  voted  for 
It  hi  a  (debl  Kite.  HawaU  has  the  population 
and    tba    iaaouroaa    to    Justify    statehood. 


Action  by  t  le  Senate  will  assure  It.  And  the 
approach  or  July  4.  Independence  Day.  is 
a  fitting  occasion  to  grant  these  Americans 
aelf-govemi  aent. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jv 
4,  1047] 

A  irrw  STAS  roB  old  clokt 

The  House  of  RepresentaUves  has 
proved  by  196  votes  to  133  the  bUl  gli 
sutehood  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
the  Issue  is  up  to  the  Senate,  but  a  croi 
calendar  will  delay  a  vote  unUl  next 
and  it  woiud  take  a  year  or  so  after 
for  statehood  to  become  a  reality.  Anyc 
can  understand  the  aspirations  of  Hawailt 
to  be  brought  integrally  into  our  grt 
Union  after  47  years  of  probationary  statv 
The  lon«:  wait  seems  no  better  characterl 
than  by  the  Islanders'  own  word  for 
spirit  of  leisure — "mahope."  which  t.„ 
"tomorrow,  let  It  go  until  later,  there  s 
sense  rushing." 

Can  t!ie  legitimate   claims   of   Hawaii 
sutehood  be  much  longer  denied?     Here 
a  problem  to  which  Americans  as  a   wh< 
have  R:ven  little  thought:    101  Members 
the  House  did  not  vote  the  other  day.  ai. 
they  mi|?ht  easily  have   upset   the  majorlf 
of  63  by  which  the  bill  got  through. 

Shall  the  United  States  In  its  great 
dition  of  encouraging  self-govemn 
among  dependent  peoples  neglect  this  ^ 
portunlty  to  set  an  example  of  democracy 
the  Pacific  that  might  give  new  strangth 
democratic  elements  in  Japan.  Korea. 
China?  Mindful  on  this  Fourth  of 
of  lu  own  birth  cry.  "No  Uxation  withe 
rtpresen'jitlon."  shall  this  Nation  p« 

au  that  condition  In  Hawaii,  whose  , , 

pay   Fedeial   taxea   but   cannot    vote  for 
Praaldent.  and  must  accept  a  federally 
poteted  Governor? 

Would  not  Hawaii,  a  crucible  (tf 
tolerance,  be  a  fitting  addition  to  a 
tlon  founded  on  that  very  principle 
still  striving  to  perfect  it?  Has  not  , 
Terrttorr  proved  its  loyalty,  demonstral 
its  economic  and  social  stability?  Not 
act  of  s»boUge  was  commltteed  against 
United  Sutes  by  a  resident  of  HawaU 
ing  the  war.  Its  160.000  persons  of  Js| 
nese  ancestry— all  but  35.000  of  whom 
American  citizens— maintained  allegiance 
our  flag:  18.000  of  Hawaii's  Japaness-Ai 
can  sons  fought  In  the  war  with  dlstinc„ 
Or  wii:  we  set  a  bad  precedent  by  extei. 
Ing  the  United  States  beyond  its  contlneni 
limits?  Will  the  statehood  clamor  now 
crease  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska? 
we  something  to  fear  from  Japanese- .__ 
can  Senators  itnd  RepresenUtives  coming 
Washington,  if  they  sre  so  elected?  Is 
walls  polyglot  populations  really  unaai 
liable    into    the   Union?     Or    have  we   fe 

gotten  so  soon  our  own  roots  in  other  li 

These   are   grave  questions,  honest  doul 
The  Nation  must  soon  decide. 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  of  Jiily  3,  1941 
CAsx  roa  BAwan 
Hawair$  long-cherished  ambition  of  stal 
hood  got  a  big  boost  from  the  lower  House 
Its  approval  Monday.     If  the  Senate  of  th| 
llghtleth   Congress   acts   favorably,   the   fl 
makers  can  try  to  solve  the  diificult  probl« 
of  placing  with  geometrical  precision  43  st 
on  the  blue  field  of  the  comer  of  Old  Glc 
With  us.  Hawaii  should  be  a  case  of  put 
or  shut  up.     Denying  all  claims  to  imper 
statiis.  we  still  have  retained  on  Terrltor 
basis  a  country  that  merged  its  independt 
kingdom  voluntarily  In  the  Union  49  yea, 
ago.    It  hJs  suffered  for  us  and  fought  wU 
us.     Simple  Jtistice  and  a  sound  theory 
fair  play  urge  admission  now. 

The  American  babyhood  of  the  30  !,>-  rds 
was  passed  In  an  era  when  Americans,  flush 
with  the  easy  victory  over  Spain's  decadent 
naval  power  In  1896.  spoke  of  manifest  6tai 
tiny  without  catching  the  vision  that  ml?ht 
have  gone  along  with  it.  Hawaii  fumlsii.  d  a 
ready  example  for  Pacific  hegemony  that 
might  hare  been  developed  with  profit  botl 
to  ourselves  and  the  tTlownils  of  land  do 
that  make  up  Oceania.  Had  we  viewc 
Hawaii  as  a  stepping  stone  to  government 
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business  that  have  wide  public  support  re- 
main unfinished. 

One  Is  legislation  to  raise  minimum  wages. 
The  other  Is  the  peacetime  military  training 
bill. 

If  the  country  were  to  vote  today  In  an  ofiB- 
clal  referendum  on  peacetime  military  train- 
ing, the  results  would  be  as  fellows  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  61,000,000  eligible 
voters  at  the  time  of  the  last  Presidential 
election:  45.700.000  voters  in  favor;  11,000,000 
voters  opposed;  4.300,000  not  voting. 

That  reflects  the  results  of  the  latest  insti- 
tute survey  on  military  training — an  unolB- 
clal  sampling  referendum  among  the  voters 
In  all  48  States.  A  cross  section,  scientifi- 
cally selected  to  represent  all  walks  of  life, 
was  interviewed  on  the  following: 

In  the  future,  do  you  think  every  physi- 
cally fit  young  man  (who  has  not  already 
been  in  the  armed  forces)  should  be  required 
to  take  military  or  naval  training  for  1  year? 

The  vote:  Percent 

Yes 75 

No 18 

No  opinion "^ 

Experience  has  shown  that  sampling  refer- 
endums  such  as  this  are  subject  to  error  that 
rarely  exceeds  3  to  4  percentage  points. 

If  a  national  referendum  had  been  held  on 
the  military  training  issue  at  any  period  In 
the  last  4Vi  years,  it  would  have  resulted  in 
a  vote  something  like  2  to  1  In  favor.  Twelve 
surveys  by  the  Institute  since  December  1942 
have  found  that  only  tw'.ce  has  the  percent- 
age In  favor  been  as  low  as  63  percent,  with 
the  average  around  70  percent. 

These  poll  results  form  a  substantial  body 
of  evidence  to  illustrate  the  general  unrelia- 
bility of  letters  to  Congressmen  as  an  Index 
of  public  opinion. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  have  received 
many  letters  opposing  military  training  Just 
as  they  did  in  1940  when  the  selective  service 
bill  was  pending.  In  the  summer  of  1940, 
14  Senators  alone  received  30,000  letters  on 
the  selective  service  bill.  An  analysis  pub- 
lished In  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  show- 
ed that  90  percent  of  those  letters  were 
against  the  bill.  10  percent  In  favor— or  a 
ratio  of  9  to  1  against  selective  service. 

But  when  polls  were  conducted  among  a 
scientific  cross  section  of  the  population  by 
the  Institute.  It  was  found  that  68  percent 
were  in  favor  of  the  bill,  while  27  percent 
were  opposed  and  5  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  short.  Congress  in  1940  was  hearing  al- 
most entirely  from  the  27  percent  who  op- 
posed the  bill,  and  today  tt  Is  hearing  from 
the  18  percent  who  oppose  peacetime  mili- 
tary training. 

(The  Washington  Post  poll  found.  In  June 
of  this  year,  that  76  percent  of  Washing- 
tonians  favored  universal  military  training 
during  peacetime.  Only  20  percent  of  local 
residents  expressed  opposition  and  the  re- 
maining 4  percent  were  undecided. 

(In  an  earlier  survey,  In  November  1945.  the 
Washington  Post  poll  recorded  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  82  percent  of  local  resi- 
dents—more than  4  out  of  every  5— In  favor 
of  universal  military  training.  At  that  time. 
Just  after  the  war's  end.  7  percent  mor^ 
Washingtonlans  approved  the  plan  than  did 
the  country  as  a  whole.) 

It  was  also  said  in  1940  that  President 
Roosevelt  would  suffer  a  great  loss  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  that  year  because  the 
selective  service  bill  was  adopted.  Irate 
mothers  were  supposed  to  take  It  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  Democratic  Party.  But  analysis 
of  political  trends,  as  shown  In  Impartial 
polls,  fails  to  show  that  adoption  of  selective 
service  had  any  material  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  1940  election. 

In  today's  survey  a  special  question  was 
added  In  order  to  be  able  to  single  out  the 
men  and  women  In  the  population  who  have 
a  son  or  a  brother  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  20. 


It  was  found  that  such  people  are  as  likely 
to  be  In  favor  of  peacetime  military  training 
as  anybody  else.  In  spite  of  having  a  blood 
relative  of  draft  age  or  soon  to  be  of  draft  age. 
The  vote  for  this  group  was  77  percent  In 
favor,  19  percent  opposed,  and  4  percent  with- 
out opinion. 

Preparedness  and  protection  for  the  future 
arc  the  chief  reasons  given  by  people  in  favor 
of  the  peacetime  draft.  Next  is  a  belief  that 
a  year's  military  training  is  "good  discipline" 
for  a  young  man.  Third:  People  say  that  in 
the  current  dlfl3cultles  with  Russia  we  should 
take  steps  to  assxire  ourselves  of  suflBclent 
military  manpower. 

REASONS  FOB  OPPOSmON 

Those  opposed  to  peacetime  training  say 
that  it  Is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  accumulate  a  force  of  sufficient  size 
by  enlistment.  The  second  objection  raised, 
the  poll  finds,  is  that  military  training  makes 
for  war-mongerlng  and  war-mlndedness.  The 
third  is  that  because  of  the  atom  bomb  we  no 
longer  need  big  armies,  and  the  fourth  ob- 
jection Is  that  peacetime  training  disrupts 
a  young  man's  educational  plans. 

One  thing  the  survey  brings  out  Is  that 
endorsement  of  peacetime  training  is  uni- 
formly high  In  all  major  population  groups. 
There  are  no  striking  differences  by  tge, 
amount  of  education,  geographical  section, 
sex.  or  party. 

Certain  labor-union  leaders  have  opposed 
the  peacetime  training  bill.  But  today's  sur- 
vey finds  an  overwhelming  approval  of  such 
training  among  the  rank  and  file  of  union 
members  questioned  In  the  sample. 

The  vote  by  groups  follows: 


Yes 

No 

No 

opin- 
ion 

By  Age: 

21  to  29 

Per- 

ent 

75 

75 

74 

74 
76 

72 
78 
71 

76 
75 

74 
73 
72 
86 
73 

PtT- 

eerit 
19 

18 
18 

£0 
16 

23 
17 
17 

16 
20 

18 
20 
20 
14 
20 

Per- 
cent 

30  to  49 

SO  and  over     

By  sex: 

Men           

\Vomen  .  

By  e<lucation:  ■ 

Colloge      

High  school . 

(Jrade  or  no  school 

12 

By  party: 

Democrats     ... 

H(*publicans       .. ..- 

By  sect  ion: 

New  Kngland  and  Middle  At- 
lantic           

East  Central 

West  Central     

South          ■ ........ 

Far  west..     

Among  labor-union  members  polled,  ths 
vote  Is  75  percent  in  favor,  19  percent  op- 
posed, and  6  percent  undecided. 


National  School-Lunch  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, consisting  of  excerpts  from  reports 
cf  State  school-lunch  chairmen  of  State 
congresses,  and  other  data  pointing  to 
the  need  for  the  program  and  increased 
Federal  grants. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Outune  of  the  Work  of  the  National 
CoNGiiEss  OF  Parents  and  Teachers  and  a 
Break -Down  or  Beneftts  to  thx  Separats 
States 
national   school-lunch   program — excerpts 
from  eepchts  of  state  school-lunch  chair- 
men of  state  congresses  and  other  data 
pointing  tjp  need  for  the  program  ai»0  in- 
creased federal  grants 
1.  Schools  In  many  States  were  compelled 
to  discontinue  their  lunch  programs  because 
of  Insufficient  Federal  funds  to  assist  In  car- 
rying their  programs  to  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Minnesota  reports:  "When  the  April  15 
deadline  was  reached,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  not  In  a  position  to  know 
whether  additional  Federal  moneys  were  to 
be  made  available,  so  27  percent  of  the  school- 
Itmch  programs  were  discontinued.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  program  closed  down  In  most 
Instances  were  those  we  pjarticularly  wanted 
to  continue  because  of  the  nutritional  neetls 
of  the  children.  The  shutting  down  of  these 
programs  affected  approximately  35,000  chil- 
dren, mostly  In  rural  areas." 

South  Carolina  reports:  "We  were  obliged. 
In  March,  to  close  the  lunch  programs  in  150 
rural  schools  due  to  lack  of  Federal  funds. 
Because  the  deficiency  funds  came  too  late 
and  because  school -lunch  workers  had  al- 
ready taken  other  Jobs  for  the  summer,  they 
could  not  open  up  again  for  the  short  period 
before  the  close  of  school.  Therefore,  South 
Carolina  has  had  to  turn  back  some  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  lunches,  even  though 
these  funds  were  desperately  needed." 

2.  In  school  districts  where  the  program 
was  continued  and  where  it  become  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  prices  of  the  lunches,  the 
number  of  children  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them  was  greatly  reduced. 

North  Carolina  reports :  "Our  State  school- 
lunch  program  was  considerably  curtailed 
due  to  Inadequate  Federal  grant.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  school-lunch  projects  continued 
to  serve  lunches  with  an  increase  in  cost  to 
pupils.  This  price  Increase  meant  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  lunches  served. 
The  pupils  unable  to  pay  at  the  increased 
rate  were  the  children  most  in  need  of  a  well- 
balanced  noon  meal." 

3.  As  an  alternative  to  increasing  the  price, 
some  school  districts  decreased  the  quality 
and  tne  quantity  of  the  lunch. 

Idaho  reports:  "The  original  allocation  to 
the  Idaho  school-lunch  program  was  ex- 
hausted as  of  March  1.  Many  schools  that 
continued  serving  lunches  were  obliged  to 
decrease  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
meal  to  such  an  extent  that  children  weren't 
aatisfied  and  spent  their  money  for  candy 
and  soft  drinks  at  neighborhood  stores." 

Oregon  reports:  "Some  few  schools  ceased 
to  operate  lunch  programs  but,  in  the  main, 
they  continued  by  Increasing  the  charge 
made  to  the  chUd  for  the  lunch  and  by  using 
other  and  more  devious  means  of  raising 
funds  to  meet  the  deficit.  Unquestionably, 
the  quality  of  meals  suffered  and  many  pro- 
grams closed  their  operations  in  the  red." 

4.  A  majority  of  the  States  during  the  past 
year  had  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  program 
to  many  new  communities  that  wished  to 
enter  It  because  the  Federal  appropriation 
was  insufficient  not  only  to  allow  new  schools 
to  enter  but  to  carry  the  program  through 
the  school  year  In  communities  already  par- 
ticipating. 

Michigan  reports:  "Last  December  an  an- 
nouncement went  to  all  school  adminis- 
trators stating  that  no  more  school-lunch 
programs  could  be  accepted  because  the  Fed- 
eral grant  was  Insufficient.  Many  schools 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  Join  the  program 
and  a  long  list  of  schools  is  waiting  to  Join 
up  next  fall." 
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aside  this  money  for  the  school -lunch 
gram.     Not  only  Is  there  an  increase  In" 
tendance  at  scbool.  better  scholastic 
Ing.  and  Improvement  in  social  relations. 
It  Is  alBoat  uncanny  to  read  the  reports 
Improved  health." 

New  Jersey  reports:  "We  have  made  teste! 
certain   schools   with   undemcurlshed 
dren.    At  the  end  of  3  months  both  welg 
mental   abUlty.  and  general  health  shoi 
great  Improvement.    This  provea  to  us  that 
Is  money  well  spent." 

Wyoming  reports:  "In  a  recent  survey 
gardlng  whether  or  not  school-lunch 
grams  can  operate  another  year  if  Pe 
funds  were  cut.  reeulu  showed  that  64 
cent   would   have   to  close   and  30   perc 
would  try  to  carry  on  by  raisins?  the  prlc 
of    lunches    and    allowing    no    free 
Nattirally.   this   would  cut  down  on  scl 
lunch  participation  and  eliminate  many 
those  children  most  in  need  of  a  balanc 
meal.     Wyoming  transporU   13.MI  chlk 
to  school   by   busses.     This  represents 
25  percent  of  all  school  children  in  the  St 
Good   neon    lunches   are   Important   to 
group  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  travel 
Unces  of  25  mUes  or  more." 

All  tbe  reports  received  Indicate  tbe  nc 
for  continuing  the  school-lunch  program  aiv 
for   Increasing   rather   than   dacraaalng 
Federal   granu.     Daring   the   past  year 
State  ba3  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
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National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth  which  In  the  50  years  of 
Its  existence  has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
four  and  one  half  million  with  State  con- 
gresses in  every  State  In  the  union.  In  each 
State  is  R  school  lunch  chairman  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  school-lunch  program — 
this  organization  being  one  of  the  pioneers  In 
this  field. 


Background  and  Work  of  Senator  Malone 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Jv.ly  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16  >.  1947 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  Engi- 
neering News-Record  dated  January  2. 
1947.  on  the  background  and  work  of 
George  W.  M.-ildne.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  National  Re.^ources  Economic 
Committee  sj,udying  the  effect  of  the  f  ac- 
v^or."?  affecting  production  in  this  country. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Random  Lines  From  an  EDrrox's  Notebook,  in 
Which  Abe  Given  Some  High  Lights  in  thx 
Casesb  of  George  Wilson  Malone  Who,  as 
THE  Onit  Civil  Engineer  in  the  UNnxo 
States  Senate,  Ought  To  Become  a  Na- 
tional Asset 

One  of  the  victors  In  the  several  spirited 
contesU  for  seats  In  the  United  Stetes  Senate 
that  enlivened  the  November  election  was 
Owamot  Wilson  Malone.  Republican,  of 
MenMU. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession Is  the  fact  that  Senator  Malone  Is  a 
successful  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer  of 
long  experience.  When  he  takes  his  seat 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
this  week,  he  will  be  the  only  representative 
of  the  profession  In  the  upper  House.  One 
civil  engineer — Representative  Carl  Hin- 
bhaw.  ol  Fcsadena.  Calif.— now  represents 
the  profession  as  a  Member  of  tbe  House  of 
ReprcEcntatlves. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  at  a 
time  when  plans  are  under  way  for  an  almost 
unprecedented  tunount  of  construction  lor 
water  power,  water  supply,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control  there  should  ente»  the  Senate  a 
man  with  Mr  Malcne's  e.xperlcnc«#nd  quali- 
fications, one  who  has  long  been  active  in  tbe 
development  of  Important  engineering  proj- 
ects In  the  West. 

He  entered  the  University  of  Nevada  In 
1914  and  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  good 
student  but  a  good  athlete.  He  became  cap- 
tain of  both  the  baseball  and  the  footbaU 
teams,  and  at  that  time  was  also  the  winner 
of  the  amateur  middleweight  boxing  cham- 
pionship of  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  the  United  States  got  Into  the  First 
World  War,  Malone  promptly  enlisted  in  the 
Army  and  in  1918-19  he  served  as  lieutenant 
m  the  Field  Artillery  In  the  AEF.  Later  he 
was  in  the  regimental  Intelligence  office  of 
the  Fortieth  Division.  After  the  war  he  was 
a  major  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Engineers,  Nevada  National  Guard. 
state  engineer  or  nevada 
In  1927  he  became  State  engineer  of  Ne- 
▼Eda,  and  afterward  served  on  many  pub- 


lic bodies.  Including  the  State  public  serv- 
ice commission,  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion, State  planning  board,  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Conservation  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Domain.  While  carry- 
ing on  his  own  engineering  and  consulting 
practice,  be  published  a  report  on  resources 
and  Industrial  uses  of  power  In  the  Boulder 
Dam  area.  He  was  also  adviser  to  the  S<?c- 
retaiy  of  the  Interior  for  construction  and 
SEile  of  power,  and  he  was  consulting  engi- 
neer on  the  Central  Valley  water  project, 
now  under  construction  In  California. 

Since  1937  Mr.  Malone  has  been  managing 
director  of  the  Industrial  West  Foundation ; 
ana  he  has  recently  compiled  and  published 
an  Industrial  encyclopedia  on  the  Western 
Economic  Empire,  Including  the  11  Western 
States.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

TAKES    POSITIVE    STAND 

During  his  campaign  for  election  Mr.  Ma- 
lone, basing  his  views  on  his  professional 
ba<:kground,  demanded  a  positive  program 
of  improvements  on  the  fundamental  (for 
thJ  West)  Issues  of  water  power  develop- 
ment and  storage.  Improvement  of  range- 
lands,  and  other  matters. 

UKCES    RESOtJRCES    DEVELOPMENT 

As  to  power  and  Industry,  he  thinks: 
•"We  should  Immediately  install  our  82,500- 
kUowatt  generator  at  Boulder  Dam,  demand 
a  withdrawal  privilege  lor  the  same  per- 
centage of  power  to  be  generated  at  Davis 
Dam  as  we  secured  from  Boulder,  and  make 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  ways  and  means 
to  deliver  low-cost  power  for  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  domestic  users  to  the  north- 
ern and  central  areas  of  our  State. 

"Possibilities  m  this  line  are  tremendous, 
but  plans  must  be  made  by  men  of  vision 
and  Initiative,  and  pursued  with  vigor,  if 
Nevada  Is  to  realize  any   benefits. 

"It  Is  time  that  we  directed  our  best 
thoughts  along  the  lines  of  utilizing  our  vast 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  and 
raising  otur  living  standards  through  the 
creation  of  additional  employment,  business 
opportunities,  and  taxable  wealth  to  help 
carry  out  the  necessary  tax  load." 

As  a  Senator  from  Nevada.  Mr.  KiAlone 
will  be  In  a  position  to  aid  the  Implementa- 
tion of  some  of  these  Ideas  for  the  benefit  of 
his  local  constituents.  And  he  will  also  have 
the  broader  responsibility  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  whole  country.  In  both  cases, 
his  engineering  training  will  stand  him  In 
good  stead,  and  In  both  he  can  measurably 
add  to  the  stature  and  Influence  of  the  clvU 
engineering  profession. — T.  D.  M. 


Importance  of  Independent  TesBng,  Re- 
search, and  Inspection  Laboratories 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr,  President,  he- 
cause  of  the  importance  of  independent 
testing,  research,  and  inspection  labo- 
ratories to  the  national  economy,  par- 
ticularly as  applied  to  small  business, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Council  of  Commer- 
cial Laboratories,  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  a  statement  issued  by  tlxat 
organizaUon,  April  15,  1947. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Large  corporations  have  been  consistently 
spending  large  sums  ol  mcney  for  rcccr.rch 
activities  such  as  these  over  many  years  be- 
cause experience  has  proved  it  Is  profitable 
to  do  80.  Bui  a  majority  of  the  smaller  flrmi 
have  been  going  on  without  research  plans 
or  programs.  Of  100,000  Industrial  and  man- 
ufacturing companies  In  the  United  Stctcs, 
It  Is  estimated  only  2.000  have  any  research 
facilities  of  their  own.  And  yet.  In  the  light 
of  modern  competition,  research  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  which  the 
small  business  cannot  afford.  Indeed,  re- 
search Is  an  investment — and  a  mighty  prof- 
itable one  which  the  small  business  cannot 
afford  to  disregard. 

The  war  has  in  itself  created  demands  for 
improved  material,  and  the  stimulation  of 
higher  wages  has  created  an  increased  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  all  types  of  business. 
Competition  for  these  markets  will  call  far 
greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  both  per- 
sonnel and  product.  Research,  testing,  and 
rigid  Inspection  will  increasingly  be  demand- 
ed of  all  types  of  business  establishmenis. 
And  these  developments  must  be  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  each  one. 

Nine  out  of  ten  employment-producing 
Ideas  In  this  country  over  a  period  of  many 
years  have  originated  In  small  establish- 
ments The  open  path  of  new  ideas  and  new 
leadership  from  bottom  to  top  and  back 
again  mtist  be  maintained.  Without  a  steady 
growth  of  new  business  and  new  employers, 
together  with  Improved  efficiency  of  existing 
organizations  we  shall  lack  adeqtiate  Job  op- 
portunities. 

With  limited  floor  space,  estimated  to  be 
1,500.000  square  feet,  independent  labora- 
tories offer  a  special  service  to  small  business 
enterpilses.  Without  these  laboratories 
small  btisiness  would  be  deprived  of  Its  ma- 
jor research,  testing,  and  inspection  assist- 
ance. Collectively  these  laboratories  lead  di- 
rectly toward  tbe  objectives  of  Independent 
research,  protection  for  the  Independent  in- 
ventor, and  encouragement  of  new  processes 
and  materials  which  make  for  a  more  pro- 
ductive small  business  economy. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  In  tech- 
nological development  in  large  part  because 
the  American  way  of  life  and  our  system  of 
government  have  allowed  room  for  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  unique  contributions. 

The  maintenance  of  balance  within  the 
framework  of  our  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture Is  of  primary  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial laboratories  which  are  taxpaylng  or- 
ganizations rendering  over  $10,000,000  In 
taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
last  10  years.  This  balance  has  been  upset 
by  the  war.  Now  that  we  are  emerging  from 
a  war  economy,  thorough  consideration  must 
be  given  to  definite  ways  and  means  whereby 
independent  research  may  continue  to  thrive 
In  terms  of  facilities,  equipment,  personnel, 
orders,  and  tree  enterprise. 

Until  a  proper  adjustment  Is  made,  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  governmental  aid  which 
has  been  made  available  for  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy'  should  be 
available  to  the  commercial  laboratories. 
This,  however,  is  not  viewed  as  an  ultimate 
objective,  which  might  be  nothing  better 
than  state  socialism,  but  rather  as  a  step 
toward  the  maintenance  of  conditions  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  where  men  and  ideas  that  are 
worth  while  can  survive  because  of  their  own 
Individual  worth. 

This  situation  Involves  an  Improved  rela- 
tion of  Independent  laboratories  to  large 
business  enterprise  and  to  the  Government 
itself,  so  that  neither  will  be  unfairly  com- 
petitive with  Independent  research.  Partic- 
ular attention  must  be  given  to  the  so-called 
nonprofit  organizations  offering  research  to 
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IndlTlci  Ml  bualnesi  firms  on  •  fc«  baste  with* 
OM*  N|  ard  to  th«  saset  oC  MMto  kfMlMaia 
arrangf  menu  on  the  taxpaylxtg  taOapamttmat 
kUmrat  >rle8. 

Ttie    vscsreli  findings  at  tax-free  Instltu- 

tlans.  e  rery  field  and  at  every  level,  no  matter 

flcar.ccd.  are  In  the  public  doaiatn  and 

not  be  banded  over  prlvMsly  to  an 

iBdIvlit  lal  firm  or  oiflMBliaftlon.    This  point 

of  ilawlss  Implicit  tii  tiM  now  (amoua  Sara- 

water  case. 

ch  which  alms  to  project  tbs 
Crontle^  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  char- 
acter, t  respecttve  ot  any 
Is  the  ( 3untaln  head  of  aB 

Its.  The  American  Council  of  Com- 
Laboratories  Is  heartily  in  favor  of 
Inert  tts4d  basic  research  by  Indiistrtal  labora- 
tories. «  dueatlonal  institutions,  and  the  Oov- 
emmert.  Applied  research  which  draws 
upon  b  isle  raaaarcb  for  lu  sense  of  direction 
Is  the  rortakte  form  of  these  fundamental 
prlttdp  as  sa  developed  by  Industry. 

Fund  I  spent  for  baste  research  by  the  Oov- 
•mmea  t  and  aMMtteBal  instltutlona  feed 
the  taifanolsfteal  vsaources  of  the  Nstion 
and  Bu  Ice  possible  an  increase  of  applied  re- 
search n  a  eommerclal  basia.  Imtepandent 
■etentU  e  latoaratorles  find  their  gtwtt  field 
oC  acttl  ftles  in  industrial  or  applied  research 
t— Hug  and  inspection. 

It  te  diaeuit  to  believe  that  until  a  few 
waafea  igo  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  1  lad  never  given  any  direct  recognition 
of  tbe  1  nportance  ot  commercial  laboratories. 
The  Ni  itlonal  Resources  Committee  in  its 
volume  Besesrch— A  National  Resource.  De- 
cember 193a  devoted  a  full  saetlon.  section 
C  to  n  iaareli  in  American  unlverslttea  and 
CoUagai  but  made  no  study  of  indepandant 
scientif  c  laboratories  which  paid  enough  in 
ta:ies  U  flnanr*  Mveral  siich  studies. 

We.  Jierafore.  reconunend  to  the  Presi- 
dent's !  iclentlflc  Research  Beard  that : 

1.  Ad  lltional  efforta  be  made  to  survey  and 
to  pub  idae  the  scope  and  importance  of 
this  iss  le. 

3.  En  :ouragement  be  given  to  independent 

scientif  c  laboratories  to  associate  together; 

to  survi  y  their  needs  in  terms  of  equipment, 

personr  el.  contract  work  from  all  sovurces; 

relatioc  to  other  scientific  associations:  and 

to  crea  e  for  themselves  a  more  clearly  de- 

~    ^ed  pi  ace  in  our  national  economy. 

5^    3.  Pn  ctlcal  measures  be  taken  to  continue 

' '  the  poll  tlcal.  social,  and  economic  conditions 

which  inake  for  private  enterprise  without 

which  1  esearch  caxuiot  continue  to  be  in- 

dependint. 


WIm  Is  Walkr  S.  Steele? 


EtSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hm.  AOOLPH  J.  SARATH 

OF  ttilWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  op  REPRlSlNTATrVES 


Mr 

tills  lUfiin 
an  opei 
ABMuric  in 
on 


Friday.  Julp  25,  1947 

$ABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  who  k 

Waiter  S.  Steele  who  was  given 

forum  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 

Activities  tor  his  savage  at- 

decent  progressive  Americans, 

fantastic  Hltlerian  charges  of 

Communists"  in  the  United 


OX) 


and  hi 
"5  000 
SUtes? 

Whai  is  this  American  Coalition  of 
Fakrtot  c.  Civic  and  Fraternal  Societies? 

Walt  T  Steele  is  a  prosperous;  business- 
man, o'  racr  of  a  big  printing  plant  here, 
and  of  t  magazine  he  publishes. 

AlLh<  ugh  America  has  been  very  kind 
to  him,  somewhere  along  the  way  bto 
emotioia  Jumped  the  track. 


He    became   enamored   of   the 
Ideals.    He  swallowed  the  Ooebbels 
hook  and  sinker.   For  more  years  tl 
can  remember  he  has  be^i  eng>ige 
Red  baiting,  with  all  that  that  Imi 
Many  of  you  receive  his  magazine, 
can  recognize  his  obsession  with  rac| 
with  religious  prejudices,  with  hatrt 
labor  unions — though  his  own  she 
Ofsanlzed. 

raizMDs  or  UMOcaAcr  calls  his 

Krst  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wl'^h 
sert  a  brief  .«kclch  of  Walter  S. 
prepared  and  l£sued  by  Friends  of 
mocracy  only  yesterday.    It  seems 
Steele  should  be  the  one  investigat 

[Friends  of  Democracy.  Inc.    For  rel« 
dsy.  July  2S.  1947 1 

Communism     In     ths    United    St 
strengthened,  rather  than  retarded,  wl 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amirican  Ac 
invites  a  questionable  ntnczs  like  V.  ..It 
1— !■  of  WaaUngtoa.  D.  C.  to 
•nauMBitea.  tt  was  durged  today  (1 
in  a  statement  by  L.  M.  Blrkhead.  fc 
and  national  director  of  Friends  of  Dei 
cy.  Inc.,  walch  has  been  combatting  thaj 
aganda  of  American  subversives  on 
right  and  the  left  for  more  than  10  yc 

According  to  BMltead.  regarded  as 
lea's  outatuMUng  autborlty  on  politic 
tremists  of  all  shades,  Steele,  who  a| 
before  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
tered  300  pages  of  tctstlmony.  has  a 
ord  of  doae  cooperation  with  Nazi  anc 
naetet  tiaments  here  snd  abroad. 

Steele,  publisher  oi  a  mag-izine  call* 
tlonal   Republic,   oaade   his   api>earai 
fore  the  congressional  inquiry  group  aa  ( 
man  of  the  National  Sectirity  Coram! 
the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic, 
and  Fraternal  Societies 

CALLSD    "rSSCIST"    BT    ASMT 

Blrkhead  said  that  the  NaUonal  Rei 
in  1M2  waa  tibataetartasd  by  United 
Army  IntelUganoa  aa  a  Ffeaclst  organl: 
Th?    CoaUtion    of    Boctetles.    accordit 
Blrkhead,   has   spprogdmately    100   m< 
outfits,  ranging  from  genuinely  res; 
organizations  to  out-and-out  Fascist 
Closely  linked  to  native  Fascist  groups^ 
member  orKsnlzstlons  such  as  Harry 
American  Vigilance  Intelligence  Feder 
the  American   Indian  Fedciatlon.  an( 
American  Women  Against  Communist 
•barged.    Blrkhead  said  that  coalition 
erature  has  been  distributed  widely  by 
pro- Fascists    Including    Georj?e    Dcather 
Indicted   for   sedition,   and   Francis   Mc 
of  the  Boston  Mass.,  Christian  Front. 
Boy    Carlson   said    in    Under   Cover, 
Itterature    was    frequently,    if    not    all 
found  in  the  company  of  outright 
propaganda  from  World  Service  (Nazi 
aganda  Bureau)   as  well  as  the  propa 
efforts  of  tbe  Indicted  sedltlonlsts, 
(Robtrt)  Edmonson.  (James)  True,  (Wi 
Dudley)  Pelley.  (Etigene)  Sancttiary,  et 

Blrkhead  said:    "Communist  activitl 
the  United  States  must  be  watched  clc 
and  carefully.     However,  under  no  ct 
stances,  must  we  play  Into  the  bands 
Communists    by    viewing    communism 
Cocnmunists    through    the    distorted, 
sponsible  eyes  of  a  person   like  Walt 
Steele,  who  has  a  long  record  of  ciosa 
labors tlon  with   Nazi   and  pro-Fascist 
ments  here  and  abroad. 

EKDGB&XO   KAZI   BOOK 

"The  House  Committee  on  Un-> 
Activities  should  realize  that  commi 
strengthened  rather  than  retarded  wE 
person    like    Steele,    who    Indiscrlmlnal 
hunpe  genuine  liberals  and  progresalveaj 
the  Commualat  camp,  la  panyttad  to 
testimory  tbat  tea  only  tha  tflMt  of 
ftising  the  American  people." 


that   Steele,    together 
icana,  including  former 
Fish,  endorsed  a  Nazl- 
in  Germany  and  titled, 
>y."    The  foreword, 
t.  and  the  others,  said: 
book.    It  should  ba 
because  it  prtaenta  tba 
id  death  struggle  G«r- 
|ng."    It  was  this  book 
t.il  contrast  to  Jewlsh- 
exctuslvely  represented 
socialism." 
|that  Steele  U  highly  re- 
-F:'<^cict  circles  and  has 
.  of  the  Individuals 
1.,  :he  Federal  Govern* 
II.    Steele,  in  turn,  has 
i    Individuals,    a    list 
.•ester  Vlereck.  con- 
tend, convicted 
inent:  and  Wll- 
servuig    15    years    for 

tie  are  daneercus  reall- 

"Thelr  outward,  seem- 

rtually    cloaks    alniiter 

TO   STTZLK 

Speaker,  Friends  of 
K>t  too  kind  with  the 
Ele. 

litted  all  mention  in 
iculties  which  Steele 
I  had  with  the  Better 
Kansas  City.  You 
I  very  few  of  these  Red 
?d  solely  by  their  in- 
or  by  their  venom, 
loflt.  They  use  their 
\  as  a  means  of  putting 

^preacher"  named 
ubscriptions  for  the 
which  Steele  calls  a 
lental  Americanism, 
fended  Reverend  Cur- 
communism,  and  de- 
;hlin  and  his  Chris- 
;ards  most  progres- 
Inist     Americans     as 
iborated  closely  with 
publication  of  patri- 

Dfore  the  Dies  com- 

sm.    One  of  his  fund 

that  testimony,  ac- 

^as  City,  Mo..  Better 

ts  bulletin  of  October 

[that  Steele's  repre- 

irrlngton.  In  selling 

itlonal  Republic  and 

Steele     literature     to 

tated  that  the  litera- 

bval  of  Dr.  Harold  C. 

|nt  of  schools.    Busi- 

:Tibe  in  the  followins 

22.50.   $45.    and    $75. 

magazine  is  $2  a 

>WKSD   STSELS 

I  Better  Business  Bu- 
igton  solicited  funds 
^ach  unit  to  pay  for 
sle's  literature  to  a 
In  the  Kansas  City 
'  strongly  denied  au- 
»n  to  use  his  name, 

only  had  an  inter- 
|tor.    Following  com- 

;ton's  methods,  the 
I  Department  investi- 

report  stated: 
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In  a  special  meeting  of  the  •  •  •  wel- 
fare board,  October  21.  a  resolution  was 
paned  commending  the  police  department 
for  stopping  the  unlicensed  and  unauthor- 
ized solicitation. 

Robert  E.  Stripling,  chief  investigator 
of  the  Dies  committee,  wired  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  on  October  14: 

There  is  no  connection  between  this  com- 
mittee and  the  National  Republic  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  No  Individual  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  solicit  funds  under  the  pretext 
that  they  are  aiding  the  Dies  committee. 

WHT    cm    BTRIPLINC    CHANCE? 

If  Robert  Stripling  knew  of  this  racket 
In  1942,  why  did  he  bring  Walter  S. 
Steele  to  the  public  forum  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
1947? 

In  his  1937  testimony  before  the  Dies 
committee  Steele's  statements  filled  402 
pages  but  less  than  7  pages  were  devoted 
to  the  psrils  of  nazism  and  fascism, 
though  the  Nazi  panzers  rolled  into 
Vienna  that  very  year. 

S  ecle  claimed  the  credit  or  discredit 
for  bringing  about  the  WPA  investiga- 
tion in  1939.  I  am  informed  that  he 
Is  a  close  friend  of  Hiram  Ralph  Burton, 
who  wa.s  counsel  for  admitted  Nazi  prop- 
agandists in  1934.  a  former  lobbyist  for 
Falhcr  Coughlin.  counsel  for  the  coali- 
tion, and  part  of  the  old  Ford  labor  spy 
network;  that  Sieele  and  Joe  Kamp  told 
Burton  who  to  investigate  and  what  to 
find  during  the  WPA  investigation,  and 
that  Steele  and  Burton  were  in  frequent 
telephone  communication.  Steele  and 
Burton,  like  the  Dies  committee,  accepted 
Edwin  P.  Banta,  the  psychotic,  as  authen- 
tic and  reliable.  Bolh  Steele  and  Burton 
defend  and  cooperate  with  Father 
Coughlin.  though  Steele  seems  to  be 
tinged  with  anti -Catholicism. 

PBn'ATE  GESTAPO  SYSTEM 

Steele  operates  his  own  private  Ge- 
stapo system.  He  is  reputed  to  have  the 
largest  card  file  system  on  what  he  calls 
subversives— meaning  chiefly  progressives 
and  liberals— in  America,  and  sells  a 
phony  patriotic  service  which  seems  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  industrial 
blacklist  system. 

e;c.\ped  sEornoN  indictment 
Though  as  a  sop  to  the  pubiic  Steele 
occasionally  has  zn  article  in  his  maga- 
zine touching  the  Nazi  war  machine, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  prewar 
sympathy  with  Nazi  Germany.  His  of- 
fice manager.  Mrs.  Flora  Walker,  openly 
expressed  her  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
m.arch  of  the  Nazi  war  m.achine  to  several 
Investigators.  Some  of  Steele's  close 
friends  and  collaborators  were  even  more 
outspoken  in  their  allegiance  to  Hitler 
Germany.  Washington  police  files  reveal 
Interesting  information  linking  Burton 
with  surveillance  in  connection  with  both 
Germ.an  and  Japanese  espionage  activ- 
ities before  Pearl  Harbor. 

John  B.  Trevor  Is  president  of  the 
"Coalition,"  which  was  required  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures In  1944  to  file  a  questionnaire 
for  organizations  engaged  in  political  ac- 
tivities within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  American 
Coalition  was  mentioned  as  a  "factor" 
In  the  indictment  of  28  persons  on  charges 


of  seditious  conspiracy,  although  Trevor 
and  Steele  and  Burton  escaped  Indict- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  National  Re- 
public and  Walter  Steele  are  regarded  as 
important  cogs  in  George  Sylvester  Vier- 
eck's  plot  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war 
by  spreading  "the  truth  as  Germans 
saw  it." 

This.  then.  Is  the  Walter  S.  Steele  pa- 
raded before  the  American  people  as  an 
expert  on  "un-American"  activities. 
Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  should  be  an 
expert:  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  them  most  of  his  life.  Why.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why.  why  is  this  man  not  him- 
self under  investigation? 


Hon.  Leo  F.  Rayfiel  to  the  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  most  happy  to  learn  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  R.^y- 
FiEL]  received  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral district  .iudge  in  Brooklyn.  He  was 
a  most  valued  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
his  great  background  of  experience  and 
law  contributed  much  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee. 

While  we  are  sorry  to  lose  him,  he  goes 
to  the  judiciary  with  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


Real  Estate  Lobbies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  on  June  30, 1947,  asked  that  the 
real-estate  lobbies  be  investigated.  He 
said: 

One  Of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  any  constructive  housing  program  has 
been  the  opposition  of  the  real-estate  lobby. 
Its  members  have  exerted  presstire  at  every 
point  against  every  proposal  for  makmg  the 
housing  program  more  effective.  They  have 
constantly  sought  to  weaken  rent  control  and 
to  do  away  with  necessary  aids  to  housing. 
They  are  openly  proud  of  their  success  in 
blocking  a  comprehensive  housing  program. 

This  group  has  sought  to  achieve  financial 
gains  without  regard  to  the  damage  done  to 
others.  It  has  displayed  a  ruthless  disregard 
to  the  public  welfare. 

It  Is  intolerable  that  this  lobby  should  be 
permitted  by  Its  brazen  operations  to  block 
prcgrams  so  essential  to  the  needs  of  otir 
citizens.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  sub- 
versive of  representative  government.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  make  a  full  Investigation  of 
the  activities  of  this  selfish  and  short-sighted 
group.  When  the  truth  is  known,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  obstacle  to  constructive 
housing  legislation  will  be  removed. 


Six  weeks  before  the  session  began, 
Boyd  Bernard,  then  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
told  members  to  "wait  for  the  new  Con- 
gress on  the  Capitol  steps  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  cushioned  decontrol  of  rents." 

On  May  12,  after  the  House  had  passed 
the  bill  opening  the  way  for  rent  in- 
creases and  repealing  most  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  Housing  Act,  the  as- 
sociation notified  members: 

We  won  the  first  round  of  rents  throtigh 
the  passage  of  the  Wolcott  bill.  This  em- 
bodies substantially  the  program  we  wanted. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  intend- 
ed to  carry  out  the  President's  request 
that  the  real-estate  lobby  be  investi- 
gated. 

I  had  hoped  that  even  at  this  late 
hour  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  would  support  this 
resolution.  I  Intend  to  reintroduce  it 
the  day  that  Congress  reconvenes.  I 
trust  that  the  experience  of  the  Mem- 
bers while  they  are  home  will  cause  them 
to  support  the  President's  request. 

The  housing  problem  which  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  has  be- 
come a  housing  crisis. 

Families  are  living  doubled  up  In  one 
room  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

Veterans  and  their  families  are  living 
under  the  most  Indescribable  condi- 
tions—In one-room  dwellings,  base- 
ments, trailers,  tents,  and  even  chicken 
coops,  and  automobiles. 

The  housing  shoitage  is  a  catastrophe 
for  millions  of  American  families. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  not  only  rejected  the  admin- 
istration plan  for  a  central  housing 
agency  but  has  scrapped  most  of  the 
remaining  controls  on  home  building  and 
other  construction.  It  has  pigeon- 
holed all  measures  for  public  housing 
and  even  sought  to  completely  strangle 
the  public-housing  program  by  inade- 
quate appropriations  for  FFHA  and  im- 
possible regulations  which  seek  to  make 
the  rPHA  an  agency  of  clerks. 

And  as  a  final  blow  to  the  American 
people,  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  passed  the  Wolcott  so-called 
"rent-control"  bill  which  already  has 
brought  privation  and  misery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  have  the  real-estate  lobby  In- 
vestigated. I  hope  it  will  have  the  back- 
ing and  support  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Families  are  looking  for  homes.  Fam- 
ilies are  being  evicted.  And  yet  Con- 
gress prepares  to  go  home.  This  is 
deeply  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Members,  I  include  my  resolution: 
Resolution   creating   a  select   committee   to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
real-estate  lobby  and  other  pressure  groups 
Resolved.   That  there  U  hereby  created  a 
select   committee    to   b«   composed   of   five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall   designate  as   chairman.    Any   va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  waa 
made. 
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indlTld  Ml  buslnea  ftnns  on  a  (e*  basis  wlth- 
Nl  ard  to  the  eflMt  of  such  hnslnf 
arranci  ments  on  the  taiqwylng  Independent 
l«barat  vies. 

Tbe  'cscarch  flndtngs  at  tax-free  Institu- 
tions, e  rei7  fleld  and  at  evei7  level,  no  matter 
Ai  aneed.  are  In  tbe  public  **'«-'ti»"  and 
not  be  handed  over  piivatelir  to  an 
firm  or  organization.  This  point 
ot  wltmt  Is  Implicit  in  the  now  lamoua  a«ra- 
toea  Springs  water  case. 

reaaarch  which  alma  to  project  the 
at  knowledge  of  ttndmantal  char- 
acter. lh«spective  at  any  specific  appUcaUon, 
li  tha  ^untaln  bead  of  all  technological  de- 
Tha  Amarlcaik  Council  of  Com- 
Lateeatartea  la  heartily  in  favor  of 
basic  reeearch  by  Industrial  labora- 
,  4daeatkinal  institutions,  and  the  Gor- 
•ramei  t.    Applied     research    which     draws 
b  LSic  research  for  its  sense  of  direction 


•i  tbe  kork^ble  form  of  tbeae  fundamental 
princlp  es  as  devalopad  by  Industry. 

Fund  1  spent  for  basic  reaaarch  by  the  Oov- 
cmmei  t  and  educational  institutions  feed 
the  tai  bnologlcal  resources  of  the  Nation 
and  Bt  ka  possible  an  increase  of  applied  re- 
»  a  conimeiclal  basis.  Independent 
labontcrlea  find  their  greatest  field 
of  actl^tles  In  industrial  or  applied  research 
and  inspection. 

diOcuit  to  believe  that  until  a  few 
igo  the  Govwnment  of  the  United 
lad  never  given  any  direct  recognition 
of  the  1  nportance  of  commercial  laboratories. 
Tha  Nitlunul  Resources  Committee  In  its 
Baaearch— A  National  Heaource.  De- 
1938.  devoted  a  full  aaeUoo.  sactKtt 
rch  in  American  universities  and 
but  made  no  study  of  independent 
sclentlAc  laboratories  which  paid  enough  m 
tazaa  t<  >  finance  several  such  stixlies. 

LhereXore.  recommend  to  the  Preel- 
icientiflc  Besaarcta  Board  that: 
1.  Ad  dltiunal  efforts  be  made  to  survey  and 
to  pub  Iciae  the  scope  and  importance  of 
this  issie. 

a.  Ab  Bouragement  be  given  to  independent 
■cicntllc  laboratories  to  associate  together; 
to  survi  ly  their  needs  in  terms  of  equipment, 
paraoni  el.  contract  work  from  all  sources; 
to  other  scientific  asaoclatlona;  and 
te  for  themselves  s  more  clearly  de- 
fined p  ace  In  our  national  economy. 

S.  Pr  ictlcal  measures  be  taken  to  continue 
tlcai.  social,  and  economic  conditions 
nake  for  private  enterprise  without 
'esearch  cannot  continue  to  be  in- 
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I5ABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  who  k 

Waiter  S.  Steele  who  was  given 

f  oriun  by  the  Committee  OB  Un- 

ActlTitles  for  his  savage  at- 

decent  progressive  AxnericBDs, 

fantasUc  Rltlerlan  chanes  of 

Communists'*  in  the  United 


is  this  Anerlcan  Coalitioa  of 

,  Civic  and  Pratemal  Societies? 

Steele  la  a  prwpcmw  businc»- 

of  a  Ut  prteting  plant  Here, 
magasine  he  poMMmb. 

America  haa  batn  very  kind 
here  ataat  the  way 
Jionped  the  track. 


He    became    enamored    of    the 
ideals.    He  swallowed  the  Goebbels 
hook  and  sinker.    For  more  years 
can  remember  he  has  been  engaf 
Red  baiting,  with  all  that  that  imi 
Many  of  you  receive  his  magasine. 
can  recocmize  his  ob5ession  with  raci 
with  religious  prejudices,  with  hatr« 
labor  unions — though  his  own  she 
organized. 

FUEMOS  or  DXMOCKACr  CALLS  HIS  NtJl 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
sert  a  brief  5ketch  of  Walter  S. 
prepared  and  issued  by  Friends  of 
mocracy  only  ye;sierday.    It  seems 
Steele  should  be  the  one  investigat 
(Friends  of  Democracy.  Inc.    For  reU 
day.  July  25.  Id47| 

Communism     in     the    United    Stat 
strengthened,  rather  than  retarded,  wt 
Bouse  Commlttaa  a 
Invites  a  qucstknabte 
Steele  of  Washington.  D.  C.  to  tc 
communism.  It  was  charged  today  <l 
in  a  sUtenient  by  L.  M.  Birkhead.  fc 
and  national  director  of  Friends  at 
cy.  Inc.,  wlilch  has  been  combatting  thej 
agenda  of  American  subversives  on 
right  and  the  left  for  more  than  10  ye 

According  to  Birkhead.  regarded  as 
lea's  outstanding  authority  on  polltl 
tremlsts  of  all  shades.  Steele,  who  apf 
before  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
tered  3C0  pages  of  testimony,  hns  a  lot 
ord  of  close  cooperation  with  Nazi  .md 
Fascist  elements  here  and  abroad. 

Steele,  publisher  of  a  magazine  called 
tlonal  Bepubllc.  made  his  appearance 
fore  the  congressional  Inquljry  group  as  ct 
man  of  the  National  Security  Commit 
the  American  Coalition  of  Patriotic, 
and  Fraternal  Societies 

CALLSD    "FASCIST"    BT    ABMT 

Birkhead  said  that  the  Naticnal  Re| 
in  1942  was  characterized  by  United 
Army  Intelligence  as  a  Fascist  organi 
The    Coalition    of    Societies,    accordii 
Birkhead.    has   approximately    100 
outHU.  ranging  from  genuinely 
organizations  to  out-and-out  Fascist 
Closely  linked  to  native  Fascist  groi 
member  or>;anlzations  such  as  Harry 
American  Vigilance  Intelligence  Fedez 
the   American    Indian    Federation. 
American   Women  Against  Commur 
dMuged.     Birkhead  said  that  ooalitioaj 
erature  has  been  distributed  widely  by 
pro-Fasrists    including    George    Dcatl 
Indicted   for  aaditkm.  and  Francis 
of  the  Boston  Mass..  Christian  Front. 
Roy    Carlson   said    in    Under   Cover, 
literature    was    frequently.    If    not    alf 
found  In  the  company  of  outright 
propaganda  frtxn  World  Service  ( Nazi 
aganda  Bureau)  as  well  as  the  prupas^i 
efforts  ot  tba  tndictad  aartitlonlats.  »\uh] 
(Robert)  Edmonson.  iJames)  True.  (Wi 
Dudley)  Pelley.  (Eugene)  Sanctuary,  et 

Birkhead  said:   "Commonlst  actlviti 
the  United  States  must  be  watched  cl< 
and  carefuUy.     However,  under  no  circ 
■taaeaa.  must  we  play  Into  the  hands  ot  < 
OooimunlBta   by   viewing  coouaunlsm 
Oommunlsts    through    tha    dMorted. 
sponsible  ayaa  of  a  parson  like  Wait4 
Staale.  w1k>  taaa  a  long  record  of  r>9« 
Uboratlon  with   Nazi   and  pro>Fa£v.st 
menta  hara  and  abroad. 

CMOOa&SB  MAS  aooK 

*Tb«  Rouaa  Oommlttaa  on  Un-i 
Aeuvltlaa  alwMiM  raaUaa  that 

rather  than  retarded 
•teeta.    who    ln< 
.     _  Mbarala  and  progrsMli 

tiM  OommmM  eaai^  la  panalttad  to 
testimc:>y  tbat  laa  only  tha  effect  of 
tuMBg  tha  American  people. " 


that    Steele,    together 

leans,  including  former 

}n  F:ah,  endorsed  a  Nazl> 

In  Germany  and  titled. 

ly."    The  foreword. 

and  the  others,  said: 

book.    It  should  ba 

becatise  It  presenu  tha 

nd  denth  struggle  Ger- 

^ng. "    It  was  this  book 

t.al  contrsst  to  Jewish- 

excluslvely  represented 

socialism." 

lat  Steele  U  highly  re. 

>Fascict  circles  and  has 

[many  of  tbe  Individuals 

[by  the  Federal  Govern. 

Steele,  in  turn,  has 

Inoividuals.    a    list 

Sylvester  Vlereck.  con- 

Iph  Townsend.  convicted 

Government;  and  WU. 

serving    15    years    for 

tie  are  danperrus  reall- 

"Thclr  out\^ard,  seera- 

:tuaily    cloaks    sinister 

TO   STtZLX 

^.  Speaker.  Friends  of 
).st  too  kind  with  the 
tie. 

litted  all  mention  in 
itflculties  which  Steele 
had  with  the  Better 
Kansas  City.  You 
very  few  of  these  Red 
?d  solely  by  their  in- 
or  by  their  venom, 
rofit.  They  use  their 
>  as  a  means  of  putting 

'preacher"  named 
ibscriptions  for  the 
which  Steele  calls  a 
lental  Americanism. 

;nded  Reverend  Cur- 
communism,  and  de- 

^ghlin  and  his  Chris- 
;ards  most  progres- 
list     Americans     as 

iborated  closely  with 
publication  of  patrl- 

t>efore  the  Dies  com- 

fsm.    One  of  his  fund 

that  testimony,  ac- 

l.sas  City.  Mo..  Better 

its  bulletin  of  October 

1  that  Steele's   repre- 

irrlngton.  in  selling 

itional  Republic  and 

Steele     literature     to 

tated  that  the  litera- 

^al  of  Dr.  Harold  C. 

fcnt  of  schools.    Busl- 

fecrlbe  in  the  followinj 

22.50.    $45.    and    $75. 

^e  magazine  is  $2  a 

>WNXO  CXCSLS 

Better  Business  Bu- 
igton  solicited  funds 
tach  unit  to  jjay  for 
ele's  literature  to  a 
'  In  tbe  Kansas  City 
strongly  denied  au- 
to use  his  name. 
ly  had  an  Inter- 
FoliowinR  com* 
11  methods,  the 
Department  invcsU- 
report  stated: 
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In  a  special  meeting  of  the  •  •  •  wel- 
fare board,  October  21.  a  resolution  was 
passed  commending  the  police  department 
for  stopping  the  imllcensed  and  unauthor- 
ized solicitation. 

Robert  E.  Stripling,  chief  investigator 
of  the  Dies  committee,  wired  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  on  October  14: 

There  is  no  connection  between  this  com- 
mittee and  the  National  Republic  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  No  individual  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  solicit  funds  under  the  pretext 
that  they  are  aiding  the  Dies  committee. 

WHT    DIB    STRIPUNC    CHANCE? 

If  Robsrt  stripling  knew  of  this  racket 
In  1942,  why  did  he  bring  Walter  S. 
Steele  to  the  public  forum  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
1947? 

In  his  1937  testimony  before  the  Dies 
committee  Steelcs  statements  filled  402 
pages  but  less  than  7  pages  were  devoted 
to  the  perils  of  nazism  and  fascism, 
though  the  Nazi  panzers  rolled  into 
Vienna  that  very  year. 

S  ecle  claimed  the  credit  or  discredit 
for  bringing  about  the  WPA  Investiga- 
tion in  1939.  I  am  informed  that  he 
is  a  close  friend  of  Hiram  Ralph  Burton, 
who  was  counsel  for  admitted  Nazi  prop- 
agandists in  1934.  a  former  lobbyist  for 
Father  Coughlin.  counsel  for  the  coali- 
tion, and  part  of  the  old  Ford  labor  spy 
network;  that  Steele  and  Joe  Kamp  told 
Burton  who  to  investigate  and  what  to 
find  during  the  WPA  investigation,  and 
that  Steele  and  Burton  were  in  frequent 
telephone  communication.  Steele  and 
Burton,  like  the  Dies  committee,  accepted 
Edwin  P.  Banta,  the  psychotic,  as  authen- 
tic and  reliable.  Both  Steele  and  Burton 
defend  and  cooperate  with  Father 
Coughlin.  though  Steele  seems  to  be 
tinged  with  anti-Catholicism. 

PBIVATK  GESTAPO  SYSTEM 

S^ele  operates  his  own  private  Ge- 
sUpo  system.  He  is  reputed  to  have  the 
largest  card  file  system  on  what  he  calls 
subversives— meaning  chiefly  progressives 
and  liberals— in  America,  and  sells  a 
phony  patriotic  service  which  seems  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  industrial 
blacklist  system. 

E.C.\PED  SEDmON  INDICTMENT 

Though  as  a  sop  to  the  public  Steele 
occasionally  has  an  article  in  his  maga- 
zine touching  the  Nazi  war  machine, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  prewar 
sympathy  with  Nazi  Germany.  His  of- 
fice manager.  Mrs.  Flora  Walker,  openly 
expressed  her  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
m.arch  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  to  several 
investigators.  Some  of  Steele's  close 
friends  and  collaborators  were  even  more 
out.spoken  in  their  allegiance  to  Hitler 
Germany.  Washington  police  files  reveal 
interesting  information  linking  Burton 
with  sui-veillancs  in  connection  with  both 
German  and  Japanese  espionage  activ- 
ities before  Pearl  Harbor. 

John  B.  Trevor  is  president  of  the 
•Coalition,"  which  was  required  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures In  1944  to  file  a  questionnaire 
for  organizations  engaged  in  poliUcal  ac- 
tivities wiihin  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  American 
Coalition  was  mentioned  as  a  "factor" 
in  the  Ipdictmeot  of  28  persons  on  charges 


of  seditious  conspiracy,  although  Trevor 
and  Steele  and  Burton  escaped  Indict- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  National  Re- 
public and  Walter  Steele  are  regarded  as 
important  cogs  in  George  Sylvester  Vier- 
eck's  plot  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war 
by  spreading  "the  truth  as  Germans 
saw  It." 

This,  then,  Is  the  Walter  S.  Steele  pa- 
raded before  the  American  people  as  an 
expert  on  "un-American"  activities. 
Good  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  should  be  an 
expert:  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  them  most  of  his  life.  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why,  why  is  this  man  not  him- 
self under  investigation? 


Hon.  Leo  F.  Rayfiel  to  the  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  most  happy  to  learn  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  R.^y- 
FiEL]  received  the  appointment  of  Fed- 
eral district  .ludge  In  Brooklyn.  He  was 
a  most  valued  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
his  great  background  of  experience  and 
law  contributed  much  to  the  deUbera- 
tions  of  the  committee. 

While  we  are  sorry  to  lose  him,  he  goes 
to  the  judiciary  with  the  best  wishes  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


Real  Estate  Lobbies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  on  June  30, 1947.  asked  that  the 
real-esUte  lobbies  be  investigated.  He 
said : 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  constructive  housing  program  has 
been  the  opposition  of  the  real-estate  lobby. 
Its  members  have  exerted  pressure  at  every 
point  against  every  proposal  for  making  the 
housing  program  more  effective.  They  have 
constantly  sought  to  weaken  rent  control  and 
to  do  away  with  necessary  aids  to  housing. 
They  are  openly  proud  of  their  success  in 
blocking  a  comprehensive  housing  program. 
This  group  has  sought  to  achieve  financial 
gains  without  regard  to  the  damage  done  to 
others.  It  has  displayed  a  ruthless  disregard 
to  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  intolerable  that  this  lobby  should  be 
permitted  by  Its  braisn  operations  to  block 
programs  bo  essential  to  the  needs  of  our 
cltirens.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  sub- 
versive of  repr««enutlve  government.  1  urge 
the  OoQirew  to  make  »  full  investigation  of 
the  actlvlUee  of  this  selfish  and  short-«lght«d 
group.  When  the  truth  Is  known.  I  am  con- 
fident thit  this  obsuvcle  to  eonstrucUve 
housing  legialaUen  wiU  b« 


Six  weeks  before  the  session  began, 
Boyd  Bernard,  then  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
told  members  to  "wait  for  the  new  Con- 
gress on  the  Capitol  steps  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  cushioned  decontrol  of  rents." 

On  May  12,  after  the  House  had  passed 
the  bill  opening  the  way  for  rent  in- 
creases and  repeaUng  most  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  Housing  Act,  the  as- 
sociation notified  members: 

We  won  the  first  round  of  rents  through 
the  passage  of  the  Wolcott  bill.  This  em- 
bodies substantially  the  program  we  wanted. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  intend- 
ed to  carry  out  the  President's  request 
that  the  real -estate  lobby  be  investi- 
gated. 

I  had  hoped  that  even  at  this  late 
hour  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  would  support  this 
resolution.  I  intend  to  reinaoduce  it 
the  day  that  Congress  reconvenes.  I 
trust  that  the  experience  of  the  Mem- 
bers while  they  are  home  will  cause  them 
to  support  the  President's  request. 

The  housing  problem  which  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  has  be- 
come a  housing  crisis. 

Families  are  living  doubled  up  in  one 
room  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

Veterans  and  their  families  are  living 
under  the  most  indescribable  condi- 
tions—in one-room  dwellings,  base- 
ments, trailers,  tents,  and  even  chicken 
coops,  and  automobiles. 

The  housing  shortage  is  a  catastrophe 
for  millions  of  American  families. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragedy,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  not  only  rejected  the  admin- 
istration plan  for  a  central  housing 
agency  but  has  scrapped  most  of  the 
remaining  controls  on  home  building  and 
other  construction.  It  has  pigeon- 
holed all  measures  for  public  housing 
and  even  sought  to  completely  strangle 
the  public-housing  program  by  inade- 
quate appropriations  for  FPHA  and  im- 
possible regulations  which  seek  to  make 
the  rPHA  an  agency  of  clerks. 

And  as  a  final  blow  to  the  American 
people,  the  Republican  leadership  in 
Congress  passed  the  Wolcott  so-called 
"rent-control"  bill  vvhich  already  has 
brought  privation  and  misery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  have  the  real-estate  lobby  in- 
vestigated. I  hope  it  will  have  the  back- 
ing and  support  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Families  are  looking  for  homes.  Fam- 
ilies are  being  evicted.  And  yet  Con- 
gress prepares  to  go  home.  This  is 
deeply  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Members.  I  include  my  resolution: 
Resolution   creating  a  select   committee   to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
real -estate  lobby  and  other  pressure  groups 
Resolved.   That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select    committee    to   be   compered   of   five 
Members  of  the  House  of  ReprescnUtlves  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.    Any  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner m  which  the  orlgUial  appointment  wa» 
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TliB  committee  la  authortsed  and  directed 
to  cc  nduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  itudy  of  Uie  activities  of  tbe  real-eitate 
lobb;  and  any  other  pressure  group  durixig 
the  I  kventy-nlnth  and  Bgtatieth  Congresses 
lA  ■fcuLgnlng  rent  control,  doing  awny  with 
ry  aids  to  bousing,  and  otherwise 
blocking  a  comprehensiTe  bousing  prcgram. 
and  iuch  further  inTcstigatlon  and  study  as 
In  It  t  judgment  will  contribute  to  removing 
the  obstacles  preaantad  by  such  lobby  or 
presi  urc  group  to  coaatrucUve  housing  leg- 
Mftilon. 

committee  shall  report  to  the  Hor:se 

the  Clerk  of  the  Hottae  If  the  House 

in  session)   on  or  before  January  3. 

the    results    of    Its   Investigation    and 

together  with  such  reconunendations 

d:3ms  advisable. 

the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  rta- 

the  committee,  or  any  su'ccommlttee 

aulhorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 

ngs.  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 

essnt  Confess  at  such  times  and  places 

ibe  Unit«l  States,  whether  th:  House 

fieaaton.  h&a  rsoMMd.  cr  has  rdjoumed. 

Id  tnetk  hsarlngs.  and  to  require,  by 

or  otlwrwlse.  the  attendancs   and 

of  such  witnesses  and  tbs  praduc* 

of  such  boDka.  rseorda,  correepoixlence, 

papers,   and   documents,   as   It 

necessary.     Subpenas  may  be  lazucd 

the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 

or  any  member  of  ths  commlttes 

by  him.  and  may  be  serrstf  toy  any 

dsEignated  by  such  chalrmon  or  mem- 
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Resdtution  to  provide  funds  for  the  eKpsnses 
of  t^e  investlgslKm  a-^d  study  authorlaKl 
b:    IIoUGe  Eesolutlcn  341 
A:  solved. 
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That  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
an  and  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 

commlttss  ersstad  by  House  Rssoiution 
not  to  f  soaed  tWjDO.  Indnding  sxpsndl* 

for  the  so^ployaMnt  of  such  Inveatl- 

,  attcmcTB.  mut  tferlcal.  steuograpbic. 
ether  assistants  as  assy  bs  nsoMsary  for 
mrposes  of  such  lirvsatlgatlan  and  study. 

be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
Hcxise  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 


committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  approved  by  the  Gooxmittee  on 
Administration. 


Eifect  of  Report  by  Conference  C01 
on   GoYemmect   Corporations 
Federal  Public  Hoaskig  Ai 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARl 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOU< 

OF   CAIJFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEMTAT 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,] 
been  unable  to  strangle  the  publ 
ing  program  by  legislation,  the 
the  conferees  on  Government 
tion  appropriations,  docs  the 
lively  by  appropriations. 

The  Senate,  hav1n?  restored 
able  program  after  the  House 
tied  PPHA  Is  laced  with  the  fact 
conferees  had  capitulated  slraigl 
the  board. 

Administrative  appropriations 
duced  from  the  Senate  approve* 
000.000  to  $11,500,000.  The  Bui 
the  Budget  had  approved  $17.C 
This  means  more  than  a  50- 1 
duciion  in  personnel. 

Tile  report  restores  the  Houses 
sion  that  not  more  than  20  percei 
total  number  of  paid  employees 
administrative  funds  can  recei^ 
annually  or  more. 

For  example,  if  the  reduction 
according  to  salary  grades,  the 
sicncr  of  FPHA  would  be  requii 
duce  his  top  staff — P-8  classific 


lissloners.     comptroller, 

sctors  from  16  to  3. 

re  made  by  divisions,  by 

iplng  the  entire  or^anl- 

It  is  the  same.     There 

^y  of  clerks  to  carry  out 

?chnical  assignments  in 

provides  a  reduction 

of  annual  contributions 

"  ilhorities  in  crdcr  to 

from   the  Senate- 

'       to$4  000  00C.     The 

L^is  cf  need,  had  re- 

>0.    Therefore,  tlie  Con- 

^1;^  to  Jeopardize  Iccal  and 

housing    bonds.     Firm 

reli  be  abrogated. 

actions  might  well 
.c  hou-sing.  hut  com- 
ing short  01  murder  at 
the  housing  crisis  is  the 
)ur  history. 

lembercd  that  F?HA  is 
id   lending   a^^eacy.    It 
Ic  housing  policy  within 
^f  Uie  law,  makes  loons 
jencics  for  the  construc- 
^t   housing,  and   makes 
tions  to  such  a;;anc!C3  to 
of  lowest  incomes   to 
into  decent  shelter, 
rough  highly  trained 
tiie  management,  con- 
lancing  operations  of 
loritics  in  order  to  pro- 
Government's  Interest, 
lay  is  not  economy ;  it  is 
tempt  to  scuttle  public 
result  in  estra\>a":ancc, 
I  of  competent  audits  of 
d  people.    It  Jeop- 
cnd    credit    of    the 
lit  is  gross  Lrcsponsi- 
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A  Profram  for  Small  Basineti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OP  MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  small  In- 
dividually owned  and  operated  form  of 
business  enterprise  Is  the  cornerstone 
upon  which  our  free  competitive  econ- 
omy is  built.  Small  business  also  pro- 
vides the  economic  foundation  for  lib- 
eral capitalist  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  why  I  have  always  been 
very  much  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  small  business,  and,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  always  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  those  govenmiental  policies  which 
would  create  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
small  business  unit. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have 
noticed  that  nearly  everyone  gives  lip- 
service  to  the  needs  of  small  business. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  observed  that 
no  one  does  anything  aboul  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  specific  problems  confronting 
the  small  businessmen  In  America. 
Hence  It  seems  proper  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  position  of  the 
small  business  form  of  organization  with- 
in the  American  economic  system,  and 
outline  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  the  preservation  and  expansion 
of  this  form  of  business  enterprise. 
THX  ruLCt  or  suall  bttsinsss  in  avn  KOifOMT 

Before  beginning  this  discussion,  it  is 
proper  to  define  precisely  what  Is  meant 
by  small  business.  According  to  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  a 
small  business  enterprise  differs  from  big 
business  In  that  Its  management  is  In- 
dependent—usually the  manager  Is  al- 
so the  owner— and  its  capital  Is  supplied 
and  ownership  held  by  one  Individual  or 
a  group.  Moreover,  Its  area  of  operation 
is  local,  and  its  position  is  strictly  com- 
petitive rather  than  monopoiistic. 

This  last-named  characteristic  is  the 
one  which  makes  small  business  so  im- 
portant to  the  consuming  public,  and  its 
continued  existence  ?o  vital  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Functioning  as  a  competi- 
tive unit  in  a  free  market,  small  business 
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tends  to  provide  better  service  to  the 
public  at  lower  costs,  than  does  big 
business  operating  under  semimonopoly 
conditions. 

The  relative  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness within  the  American  economy  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  following  statis- 
tics. According  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were  approx- 
imately 3,317.000  business  xmits  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  1939.  Of  this 
number  over  1.500.000  nrms — about  45 
percent — were  one-man  establishments 
where  the  owner  was  the  manager,  and 
himself  did  all  the  work  without  benefit 
of  additional  employees.  Another  1,221.- 
000  firms — about  40  percent— employed 
three  workers  or  less,  and  an  additional 
305,000  firms  employed  between  4  and  7 
employees.  Big  business — those  firms 
employing  more  than  50  workers — adds 
up  to  only  about  52.000  firms. 

In  other  words.  98  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness firms  In  America  employ  less  than 
50  laborers,  and  can  therefore  be  def- 
initely classified  as  small  business,  as 
compared  with  2  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  firms  representing  big  busi- 
ness (i.  e.  those  firms  employing  50  or 
more  workers ) .  Forty-five  percent  of  all 
persons  employed  in  business  are  en- 
gaged in  small  business  operations — 55 
percent  are  working  for  big  business. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  Nation's  business  Is  con- 
ducted by  small  business  firms,  as  com- 
pared with  65  percent  on  the  part  of  big 
business.  Surely  that  portion  of  the 
American  bU5!lness  system  which  employs 
45  percent  of  all  persons  In  the  business 
world,  and  does  35  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  business  transactions  deserves 
consideration  by  the  Congress.* 

THX    SPECIAL     FBOBLKMS     OT     SMALL     BUSINESS 

Small  business^  operating  within  the 
framework  of  an  economic  system  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  less  competitive  due 
to  the  continued  growth  of  monopoly,  is 
confronted  with  special  problems  and 
difficulties  that  are  very  real.  These 
problems  fall  under  one  or  another  of 
the  following  categories: 

First.  The  problem  of  protection  of 
small  business  from  the  inroads  and  un- 
fair competitive  practices  on  the  part  of 
chain  stores  and  monopolies: 

Second.  The  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness management,  which  Includes  the 
problem  of  securing  adequate  informa- 


tion on  business  trends,  market  condi- 
tions, and  the  need  for  obtaining  the  re- 
sults of  economic  research  in  the  busi- 
ness field;  and 

Third.  The  problem  of  financing  small 
business,  which  includes  the  question  of 
tax  relief,  and  the  problem  of  securing 
capital  and  commercial  credit  for  the 
small  business  firm. 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  any  sound 
governmental  program  designed  to  foster 
and  protect  the  small  businessman,  will 
recognize  and  be  based  upon  these  three 
special  problems  which  confront  him. 

A  PBOCRAM  POR   SMALL   BtTSlNESS 

The  program  for  small  business  which 
I  am  outlining,  is  based  upon  my  own 
study  and  observations  of  the  special 
problems  of  small  business,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  outstanding  leaders  in  this  field 
of  economic  endeavor.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  such  a  program  should  Include  the 
following  major  proposals: 

PBOPOSAL   NO.    i:    STRICT   ENFOaCBMSMT   OF  TBS 
ANTITSCST  LAWS 

The  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
antitrust  laws,  and  the  strengthening 
of  these  laws.  In  order  to  check  the  fur- 
ther growth  of  monopoly  and  protect 
small  business  from  unfair  competition 
on  the  part  of  the  great  chain  stores  and 
business  monopolies. 

The  monopoly  problem  is  one  of  the 
basic  and  central  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  and  future  of  the  small  form  of 
business  enterprise  in  America.  During 
the  last  75  years  the  economic  pattern  of 
our  society  has  been  changing,  and  this 
change  is  marked  by  the  long-continued 
trend  toward  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
larger  corporations.  This  fact  Is  borne 
out  by  the  report  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  and  the  1946 
Report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  (the  Kefauver  committee).  In 
this  last  report  entitled  "The  United 
States  versus  Economic  Concentration 
and  Monopoly,"  the  following  conclusions 
are  set  forth: 

First,  that  250  great  corporations  and 
trusts  now  hold  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  usable  manufacturing 
facilities. 

Second,  that  the  250  largest  corpora- 
tions have  gained  control  of  70  percent 
of  the  new  publicly  financed  war  facili- 
ties. 
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Third,  that  eight  banking  houses  now 
control  06  of  the  200  largest  corpora- 
tions. '  Tie  du  Pont,  Mellon,  and  Rocke- 
feller fa  Tillies  alone  control  11  percent 
of  the  2C  0  largest  corporations. 

Pourtl ,  that  the  growth  of  economic 
concentration  which  has  been  taking 
place  is  Jowly  destroying  small  business 
enterpri:  e:  some  500 .COO  small  businesses 
folded  u  )  during  the  war.  and  there  are 
today  1(  DOOO  fewer  small  business  units 
operatln ;  than  in  1941. 

These  great  monopolies  are  the  No.  1 
threat  tc  the  continued  existence  of  small 
business  As  a  result  of  the  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  great  corporations 
and  chain  stores,  small  businesses  find 
it  dUBci  It  to  maintain  its  competitive 
position  and  often  many  go  bankrupt. 
Many  s  nail  businesses  fall  victims  to 
the  monopolies  as  a  result  of  merger 
and  ace  uisition.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  he  United  States  Federal  Trade 
Commis  lion.  some  1,800  small  businesses 
were  sw  lUowed  ap  through  mergers  and 
acquisit  ons  between  1941  and  1945 :  the 
total  co!ib;ned  assets  of  these  1.800  firms 
was  $4,100.000  000  or  about  5  percent  of 
the  total  combined  assets  of  all  manu- 
facturirg  firms  in  1943.  The  Federal 
T?ade  C  ommission  also  reports  that  the 
rate  of  i  nerger  in  1946  was  increasing  in 
tempo. 

monopolus  a  thkxat 

In  ad  lition  to  being  a  threat  to  small 
bosines^  es  which  are  so  vital  to  the  public 
welfare,  monopolies  are  definitely  detri- 
mental to  the  entire  consuming  public. 
Monopo  ies  mean  higher  prices  on  com- 
moditie!  of  public  consumption,  which 
means  ezploitation  of  the  consumer. 
Monopo  ies  also  restrict  production  and 
employi  lent.  and  suppress  inventions 
which  night  be  utilized  to  raise  the 
Americsn  standard  of  living.  They  are 
a  threa  to  our  free  competitive  system. 
As  the  1  wof auver  report  stated,  monopo- 
lies are  becoming  more  dangerous,  and 
unless  hey  are  checked,  there  Is  the 
danger  that  the  Industrial  titans  will 
use  the:  r  economic  strength  to  gain  too 
much  p  iwer  over  the  political  and  social 
life  of  t  le  Republic,  and  will  eventually 
stifle  o  ir  traditionally  American  free 
and  inc  :pend?nt  enterprise. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment hi  s  been  unable  to  check  this  trend 
toward  monopoly.  This  failure  is  due 
largely  o  tht  lack  of  adequate  informa- 
tion fa  ullties  to  study  and  discover 
monopo  y  practices;  the  lack  of  funds  for 
the  enf  jrcement  agencies  of  the  Anti- 
trust Di  dsion  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. an<  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
and  existing  loopholes  in  present  anti- 
trust lavs. 

AKTUCONOPOLT   PVOCBAM 

The  c  orrection  of  these  weaknesses  in 
the  pre;  ent  antitrust  policy,  and  the  de- 
teteiiaM  Dt  of  a  sound  Government  pro- 
tJtm  t )  check  the  further  growth  of 
monopoly,  requires  that  the  following 
steps  b(  taken: 

A  Presidential  Directive  should 
be  issued  laying  down  an  over-all  Gov- 
emmen    policy  regarding  monopolies  to 

all  Government  agencies  whose 
work  ell  her  directly  or  indirectly  touches 
on  the  aonopoly  problem,  and  to  coor- 
dinate   iie  work  of  these  agencies  In 


checking  monopoly.    There  Is  a  lack 
such  a  policy  at  the  present  time.    Soi 
agencies  not  only  have  little  interest 
checking  monopoly,  but  actually  folk 
policies   which   promote   concentrati< 
For  example,  the  War  Assets  Admir 
tratlon  has  favored  big  business  in 
disposal  of  surplus  war  property; 
War  Production  Board  and  the 
and    Navy    Departments    have    favoi 
monopolistic  companies  in  the  letting 
Government  contracts, 

A  general  order  from  the  ofDce  of 
President  would  discourage  those  depai 
ments  now  helping  the  growth  of  mon( 
oly,  and  would  coordinate  the  antitr 
policies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commissi 
and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  Justice.  Better  liaison  betwi 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
eral  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Anf 
trust  Division  c  juld  also  be  accomplisl 
by  such  an  order. 

Second.  There  should  be  an  incrccie] 
the  research  and  inlormation  facilit 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  st  u^ 
and  report  on  the  growih  of  mono| 
and  the  existence  of  monopolistic 
tices.  as  well  as  follow-up  studies  on  tt 
cares  Involving  antitrust  suits  to  disc 
whether  previous  actions  actually  had  \ 
desired  effect. 

Third.  There  should  be  an  Incrcf 
the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Deps 
ment  of  Justice  so  that  existing 
trust  laws  may  be  enforced  effects 
The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Dei 
ment  of  Justice  has  always  been  un< 
staffed,  and  short  of  funds,  and  this 
prevented  that  agency  from  meeting 
responsibilities.    For  example,  the  tc 
staff  of  this  agency  on  April  1,  1947,  cc 
sisted  of  333  persons,  of  which  143 
functioning  in  field  units.  190  were 
yers,  20  were  economists,  and  the 
malnder  being  clerical  help.    Due  to 
lack  of  staff,  only  50  antitrust  act! 
take  place  each  year  from  among  an 
nual  average  of  650  complaints — a 
of  1  case  to  13  complaints  of  monopol 
practices. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  Antiti 
Division  has  never  exceeded  $2  OOO.C 
except  on  one  occasion — yet  tht  HarLio^ 
Empire  Co.  spent  o/er  $2,000,000  to 
fend  Itself  In  one  antitrust  action  tali 
by  the  Government.    In  the  Madison 
case,    the   Antitrust    Division    had 
lawyers  against  103  for  the  defenc 

In  my  opinion,  the  Antitrust  Divl 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
a   minimum   budget   of   $5,000,000 
year— the  bad|et  of  the  Federal  Tra< 
Commission   dMRlld    also    be    incres 
commensurate    to    their    antimonoi 
efforts. 

Fourth.  The    present    antitrust    li 
should  be  amended  to  plug  all  looi 
which  permit  big  business  to  contii 
certain    monopolistic    practices.      M< 
certainly  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
should  be  amended  to  cover  acquisltl 
of  assets  as  well  as  stock,  and  other  k 
holes  In  these  laws  should  be  pli 
Another  needed  reform  is  the  incrc 
of  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
txust  laws.    Under  the  present  lawjl 
monoply  may  make  a  million  dollars 
a  result  d  illegal  practices  and  then 
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ness generally  controls  most  of  the  re- 
sults of  all  research  for  their  own  profit. 
Recently  the  Eightieth  Congress 
adopted  the  Science  Foundation  law, 
which  provides  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  medical,  physical, 
and  biological  sciences.  This  program 
might  well  be  extended  to  research  in  ap- 
plied science  and  industrial  technology, 
with  the  findings  being  made  available  to 
the  fcmall  businessman.  I  want  to  say 
also  that  the  "pork  barrel"  policy  of  giv- 
ing the  results  of  Federal-financed  re- 
search to  a  few  great  corporations  should 
be  stopped. 


PBOPOGAL   NO. 


•  :  TAX  uuzp  rot  small 

BUSINXSS 


NO.    «:     A    SPECIAL    BUBCATT   OP    SMALL 
•USINKSS 

A  special  Bureau  of  Small  Business 
should  be  created  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  provide  needed  services  for 
small  business  alone.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  an  Office  of  Small  Business 
in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  but  this  agency  is  under- 
staffed and  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of 
■Ball  business. 

This  office  should  be  expanded  Into  a 
well-staffed  bureau,  which  would  develop 
an  information  program  on  the  facts  of 
business,  on  improved  business  methods. 
on  marketing  information,  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  this  agency  would  pro- 
vide facts  to  business  on  all  phases  of 
their  activity,  and  should  be  a  vigorous 
and  aggressive  protagonist  for  strength- 
ening the  competitive  position  of  small 
business  enterprise. 


PROPOSAL    NO. 


•  :     LJBEKALI2I    RPC    LENOINQ 
POLICIKS 


The  lending  policies  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  other 
Federal  credit  agencies,  should  be  liber- 
alized so  as  to  provide  capital  and  credit 
to  small  business  and  equal  terms  with 
big  business. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  small 
busines.sman  is  that  of  finance.  It  is  of- 
ten difficult  to  obtain  investment  capital 
to  start  or  expand  small  business:  dur- 
ing hard  times  the  great  private  finan- 
cial institutions  often  destroy  small  busi- 
ness by  the-  indiscriminate  withdrawal 
of  commercial  credit.  The  major  burden 
of  furnishing  investment  and  commer- 
cial credit  to  small  business  should  of 
necessity  remain  private,  yet  it  Is  de- 
sirable that  direct  Government  loans 
should  be  available  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman when  private  funds  dry  up  due 
to  depression. 

The  present  RFC  small -business  loan 
program  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
small  business.  The  RFC  lending  policy 
has  been  to  favor  big  business,  but  has 
Ignored  the  financial  requirements  of 
small  business.  According  to  the  Sep- 
tember 1946  RPC  field -office  report, 
only  265  direct  loans  to  small  business 
were  approved  during  the  month  out  of 
6,518  applications— 95  percent  rejections 
as  compared  to  5  percent  loans  granted. 
This  alone  reveals  the  anti- small- busi- 
ness bias  of  the  RFC. 

It  is  time  that  the  RPC  realizes  the 
importance  of  small  bvtsiness  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  develop  a  liberal  loan  policy 
with  respect  to  the  small  businessman. 
Congress  can  contribute  to  such  a  pro- 
gram by  providing  additional  capital 
resources  to  the  RPC  for  such  purposes. 


Congress  should  adopt  a  Federal  tax- 
ing policy  whereby  the  taxing  power  is 
used  as  an  Instrument  of  social  policy 
to:  (1)  Give  tax  relief  to  small  business 
establishments  so  that  they  may  use  their 
profits  for  expansion,  and  to  maintain 
their  competitive  position  within  our 
economy;  and  <2)  impose  heavier  levies 
on  the  great  family  fortunes  and  giant 
corporations  as  a  means  of  checking 
monopoly. 

Under  the  present  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture for  business,  corporations  with  net 
assets  over  $50,000  per  year  are  subject 
to  a  38-percent  normal  and  surtax  rate, 
while  business  firms  with  net  assets  be- 
low $50,000  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  21  per- 
cent on  the  first  $5,000,  23  percent  on  the 
$15,000.  and  increases  in  percentage  up 
to  $50,000  total  net  assets.  The  excess- 
profits  tax  has  been  repealed,  and  un- 
distributed profits  are  taxed  only  when 
such  undistributed  profits  are  held  to  be 
unreasonable  accumulations  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  company. 

I  am  convinced  that  small  business 
would  benefit  if  a  greater  tax  differential 
Is  provided.  The  present  corporation  tax 
should  be  reduced  on  business  firms  with 
net  assets  of  less  than  $50,000  to  enable 
them  to  plow  back  into  the  business  their 
earnings,  and  thus  help  them  compete 
against  their  chain-store  competitors. 
At  the  same  time,  the  taxing  power  might 
well  be  used  to  check  monopoly  by  re- 
imposing  the  excess-profits  tax  on  the 
great  corporations  and  broadening  the 
application  of  the  undistributed  earn- 
ings tax. 

PKOPOSAL    NO.     T:     pull    EMPLOYMENT    AND 
BUSIMSS8    PB06PEIUTT 

The  best  guaranty  for  the  future  of 
small  business  Is — In  the  last  analysis — a 
program  of  full  production,  full  employ- 
ment and  general  prosperity  for  the  Na- 
tion. During  periods  of  depression  small 
business  has  the  highest  casualty  rate, 
while  the  monopolies  Increase  their  eco- 
nomic power.  On  the  other  hand,  dur- 
ing periods  of  prosperity  small  business 
flourishes  and  prospers. 

The  proper  method  of  promoting  small 
business,  therefore,  is  to  maintain  a  sta- 
bilized economy  and  maximiun  produc- 
tion. Congress  should  enact  those  poli- 
cies needed  to  maintain  high  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and 
the  laborer  which  will,  in  turn,  guaran- 
tee prosperity  for  the  businessman.  The 
key  to  business  prosperity  is  a  prosper- 
ous citizenry  who  have  money  in  their 
pockets  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
business. 

Such  a  program  for  national  full  em- 
ployment should  include  the  extension 
of  social -security  benefits,  old-age  pen- 
sions, a  good  wage  policy,  a  Federal 
health  program,  and  long-range  Federal 
housing  program.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  formulate  a  program  de- 
signed to  develop  the  Nation's  national 
resources — the  MVA  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  be  Included  In 
this  category — and  extend  the  Roosevelt 
farm  program — soil  conservation,  farm 
tenant,  REA,  and  farm  marketing  pro- 
grams— to  provide  prosperity  to  the 
farmer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
eight-point  program  which  I  liave  out- 
lined would  do  much  in  the  way  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  over  3,000.000  small 
businessmen  In  America,  and  would  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  small  business 
type  of  organization  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  future  of  American  democ- 
racy and  our  free  competitive  economy. 


PoUsh  Soldiers  Should  Be  Allowed  To 
Enter  tbc  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OP  MINNESdTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr  MacKinnon.    Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Congress  Is  In  recess  a  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, will  make  an  investigation  in  Eu- 
rope of  displaced  persons  in  connection 
with  their  study  of  the  Stratton  bill. 
H.  R.  2910.    In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
direct  the   attention   of   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Subcommittee  to 
my  bill  (H.  R.  3620).  which  deals  with  a 
similar  problem  with  respect  to  former 
Polish  soldiers.    This  bill  proposes  that 
we  permit  the  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  of  those  Polish  soldiers  now  out- 
side  the  Communist-dominated   coun- 
tries, who  left  their  country  to  fight  the 
Nazis  and  who  cannot  now  return  be- 
cause of  the  Communist  Government  In 
their  home  country.    This  is  an  excep- 
tionally meritorious  group  of  prospective 
citizens.    They  would  make  excellent  cit- 
izens  for   America.    If   H.   R.   3620   Is 
adopted  we  may  find  our  fair  land  again 
favored  by  a  Kosciusko,  a  Pulaski,  and  a 
Paderewski. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
general  public  have  asked  me  why  these 
people  want  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
They  wonder  why  these  young  men  are 
not  satisfied  in  England  or  Italy,  or  in 
some  other  European  country.  Since  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  Polish 
soldiers  and  their  friends  in  this  country 
and  from  Polish  soldiers  overseas  In  areas 
not  covered  by  the  Stratton  bill.  I  be- 
Ueve  I  have  the  answer  to  this  question. 
If  these  Polish  soldiers  live  in  England, 
they  live  entirely  among  strangers  of 
strong  nationalistic  background.  The 
same  is  true  if  they  live  In  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Prance,  Italy,  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  But  In  America  they  feel 
they  have  millions  of  friends,  because 
here  there  are  millions  of  their  former 
countrymen.  They  fed  that  they  would 
be  more  at  home  here  than  In  any  coim- 
try  other  than  their  native  land.  This  is 
the  reason  they  wish  to  come  to  America. 
And  I  submit  that  the  fine  record  of  cit- 
izenship that  has  been  made  by  the 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  In  this 
country  is  an  excellent  reason  why  we 
should  welcome  and  encourage  their  im- 
migration. 

There  is  an  additional  feature  that 
bears  on  the  consideration  to  be  given 
H.  R.  3620.     Tliat  is  the  treatment  and 
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consider  ition  they  are  receiving  in  Eng- 
land, where  most  of  them  are  now  lo- 
cated.  TProm  the  information  I  have 
received  on  this  subject  it  appears  that 
many  ol  these  former  Polish  soldiers  are 
occupy!  ig  the  barracks  formerly  occu- 
pied by  prisoners  of  war  and  that  many 
of  their   are  prevented  from  going  into 
business .    Thus  they  are  more  or  less  re- 
stricted to  occupations  involving  physi- 
cal or  E  lanual  labor  and  they  are  Uving 
only  3II1  htly  above  a  subsistence  income. 
If  these  assertions  are  true  is  it  any  won- 
der whj  these  former  fighting  men  wish 
to  com«  to  America.     I  request  the  Im- 
migratiwi  and  Natur»lia»Uon  Subcom- 

luring  their  trip  to  Europe  to  go 
re  It   Britain    and    Investigate   the 

af  these  former  Polish  soldiers. 


mlttee 
to  Gr 
status 


Sk 

(a) 


(b) 
geogn 
Ject  t  » 


We  ow€  that  much  to  our  former  fighting 
allies.  X  'ho  showed  so  much  courage  dur- 
ing the  war.  Moreover.  I  want  them  to 
meet  a  ad  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  these  Polish  soldiers.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  they  do  they  will  report  favorably 
on  H.   a.  3620. 

Und  T  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  following  copy  of  H.  R.  3620: 
A  bUl  x>  provide  for  the  admlsaion  to  the 
Unitid  States  of  certain  persons  who 
serve  i  In  the  Polish  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  V  enacted,  etc..  That  any  person  (1) 
who  se  rved  In  the  Polish  Army  under  hon- 
orable conditions  during  the  period  begin- 
ning Sfptember  1.  1939.  and  ending  May  8. 
1M5,  aid  (2)  who  on  May  15.  1947.  did  not 
l«iMto  in  Poland,  the  United  Soviet  Soclal- 
Utlc  B  spubllc,  or  area*  occupied  or  admin- 
Utered  by  the  United  Soviet  Socialistic  Re- 
public shall  be  admitted  ••  a  nonquota  Im- 
mlgrai  t  to  the  United  SUtea  for  permanent 
nsldai  e*.  The  wife,  and  the  unmarried  child 
or  chli  dren.  of  such  person,  who  are  accom- 
panyii  g  or  following  to  Join  him  at  hl»  re- 
quest shall  also  be  admitted  es  nonquota 
immigrants  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
maneqt  reaidence. 

3.  As  used  in  this  act — 

The  term  "Polish   Army"  means    (t) 


a  farewell  press  conference  as  Secretary 
War  that  potentially  powerful  America  j 
low  in  "ready  mUltary  strength." 

He  said  that  as  a  private  citizen  he  wc 
do  hla  utmost  to  se*  that  universal  mlUt 
training  la  adopted. 

Describing  the  atomic  bomb  as  "a  at 
•aaet"  for  the  time  being  at  least,  he  V 
that   the    United   States   continue    mal 
atomic  weapoiu  until  International  accc 
reached. 

acaoix  AKO  tsat  passsMrxo 
Mr.  Patterson  was  honored  at  a  farei 
dinner  In  the  Pentagon  last  night  by 
dent  Truman  and  military  and  civilian  li 
era  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
had  worked  closely  with  the  retiring  Cat 
member. 

A  scroll  and  a  sUver  tray— which  Mr. 
T»%«n  panooaUy  polished  with  his  han< 
tiiiiai    wasp— rtad  to  Mr.  Patterson  by 
Army    General    Staff    as    a    token    of 
esteem  and  in  appreciation  of  the  privil 
of  serving  "under  the  Inspiring  leader 
of  a  great  American  and  a  good  and  H 
soldier." 

The  tray  was  engraved  with  the  nai 
General  Basobower.  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
officers. 

PLANS    TO    PEACnCS    LAW 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  swore  In  Kei 
Royall  as  his  successor  yesterday,  pll 
to  leave  Washington  today  for  his  fai 
Cold  Springs,  near  Poughkeepele.  N.  *" 
said  he  would  "rest '  at  farming  for 
weeks  before  returning  to  the  practice 
In  New  York  City. 

At  his  farewell  press  conference  yest 
Mr.  Patterson  pointed  out  that  the  Ul 
States  "has  potential  strength  of  a  mil 
character  not  equaled  by  any  other  nat 

But.  he  said,  "on  the  point  of  ready 
tary  strength  the  picture  Is  not  the  si 
He  added  that  American  armed  forc«j 
scarcely  adequate   to   the   discharge 
occupation  tasks." 


tb*  ar  ned  forces  of  the  government  and  peo- 

nim  at  Poland  during  the  period  beginning 
M  aber  1.  1939.  and  ending  September  30. 

I     ind  (2)  the  armed  forces  of  the  Polish 

Gover  iment-ln-Exlle  which  was  formed   In 

1939  1 1  Paris.  France:  and 

The  term  "Poland,"  when  used  In  a 
phlcal  sense,  means  the  territory  sub- 
>  governmental  control  by  the  Republic 

Of  N  ind  as  of  May  15. 1947. 

Sfee    S.  AdnUMSlons  under   this   act   shall 

terml  late  on  December  31,  1951. 


AoMricaB  Military  Strength 
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STIGLER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

include  the  following  article  from 

ivashington  Evening  Star  of  July  25, 
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DcPASTs  WrrH  Waenino   Unttid 
Statxs  Lacks  Riadt  Foaca 
Robert  P.  Patterson  headed  today  for  a 
rest  Ian  his  New  York  farm  after  warning  in 


My  Report  to  You  on  the  Record 
the  Eishtietli  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEl 

or  MISSOtTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.     BENNETT    of     MissourL 
Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  that 
all  due  humility.  I  can  report  to  "" 
stituents  with  just  pride  upon 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
I  have  had  in  it  as  their  Represent 

As  I  look  back  in  my  mind  s  tye 
the  historic  first  7  months  of  1947. 1 : 
ize  that  no  single  oral  or  printed 
ment  could  encompass  all  that  I 
like  to  report  upon.    Anticipating 
one  reason  why  I  have  tried  to  k( 
district   informed,   on    a   weekly 
through  reports  over  the  radio 
the  press.    Today,  however,  it  Is 
jxjse  to  summarize  the  high  lights 
complishment  of  the  first  Congri 
have  a  Republican  majority  sin< 

We  can  understand  what  has 
only  by  viewing  it  In  its  true  persi 
as  it  looms  up  against  the  backgrc 
what  has  gone  before.   In  Noveml 
the  people  of  America  overwhel 


>a  change  for  the 
The  issues  in  that 
larized  by  the  his- 
i^jpeared  on   bill- 
land.  "Had  enough? 

lars  epitomized  by 
was  a  Ion?  f.nd  sor- 
^nagement  in  Wash- 
inagement  was  char- 
ion,  corruption,  con- 
fl.sm  in  high  places, 
lew  Deal  had  led  us 
and  to  a  shortage 
:luding     shortening, 
er  2  years  of  peace 
bing  scarcity  of  sugar, 
white  shirts,  toilet 
ip.  farm  machinery, 
|ery.  and  apparently 
thought  should  be  a 
fe.  including  freedom, 
tssities  of  life  we  were 
!  black  markets,  regi- 
;racy.  class  exploita- 
ing,  machine  politics, 
stionnaires,  CIO  die- 
answers  to  economic 

lised  to  get  the  Oov- 
le  people's  hair  and 
.lie's  hands.     Repub- 
^er  taxes,  a  labor  law 
lanagement  on  equal 
iw.  elimination  ol  un- 
controls.  a  reduction 
ig.  a  balanced  budget, 
^m  the  public  pay  rolls 
jureaucrats.  especially 
accents  or  philosoph- 
the    promises.     How 
lance?     As  Al  Smith 
look  at  the  record." 
Congress   elected   last 
ice  January  3.   1947. 
^t  Congress  will  not  be 
life  expires  on  Jan- 
^t  January  3  the  second 
Ightieth  Congress   will 
I  first  session,  which  ad- 
red  by   law   this  July 
session  broke  the  ice. 
le  beginning,  that  it  is 
[lin  the  memory  of  most 
a  political  party  kept 
J  it  won  a  victory.    This 
|ns    and    Independent 
But.  many  New  Deal 
jrs  and  news  column- 
ed faces  Indeed.    They 
Id  fall.    They  said  we 
ley  tried  to  make  polit- 
the  magnitude  of  their 
Jut.  they  have  been  dis- 
^ongress    ever    worked 
id  accomplished  more 
lerica.    This  was  not 
;:ongress  for  the  Presi- 
sure  groups.    The  Re- 
this  year  has: 
AND  Dsrr 

the  budget   and   re- 

knal  debt  for  the   1947 

;r  $11,000,000,000.    This 

the  first  step  necessary 

lue  of  the  dollar.    The 

ilanced.  the  debt  grew 

1  got  cheaper  every  year 

ler  New  Deal  control  of 


IMCOMX  TAX  KDncnoN 

Second.  The  Republican  Congress 
twice  voted  to  reduce  personal  income 
taxes  for  49.500,000  American  citizens. 
The  New  Deal  Congress  in  1946  gave  a 
$6000.000.000  reduction  to  corporations 
but  President  Truman  vetoed  the  Repub- 
lican bills  for  tax  relief  for  individuals  in 
1947  and  1948  and  the  Republicans  did 
not  have  the  two-thirds  majority  neces- 
sary to  override  the  vetoes.  Had  these 
bills  become  law,  the  little  taxpayer 
would  have  received  the  biggest  saving, 
which  was  30  percent.  The  average  tax- 
payer would  have  been  given  a  20  percent 
reduction  and  the  largest.  lO'i  percent. 
Citizens  over  65  years  of  age  would  have 
had  an  additional  $5G0  exemption.  Sixty- 
three  percent  of  the  total  reduction 
would  have  gone  to  those  citizens  earning 
less  than  $3,000  per  year.  This  class  of 
taxpayers  constitutes  96  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  taxpayers  thus  demon- 
strating that,  contrary  to  New  Deal 
propaganda,  this  was  genuine  tax  relief 
for  the  small  taxpayer.  One  million  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-four  Missouri  income 
taxpayers  were  denied  tax  reductions  by 
the  President's  vetoe.s.  Missouri  tax- 
payers would  have  savea  over  $95,000,000! 
The  President's  partisan  vetoes  of  the 
tax  reduction  bills  cost  the  little  taxpay- 
ers of  the  11  counties  of  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri District  the  following  savings,  ac- 
cording to  the  House  and  Senate  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  and 
Taxation : 

Barton $145,  000 

Bates _ -      243,  000 

Cass -       2S6.  000 

Cedar. —       111,  000 

Greene 3,  316,  OCO 

Henry 859,  000 

Johnson -      248.  000 

Pettis 628, 000 

Polk .       183.  000 

Bt.  CUlr 94.  COO 

Vernon - 323, 000 

Total - 5,  934.  000 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  1948,  being  an 
election  year,  the  President  will  change^ 
his  mind  on  this  subject.  The  British* 
people,  whose  experiment  in  socialism 
and  whose  Government  is  being  main- 
tained with  American  gift-loans,  have 
had  their  wartime  taxes  reduced.  Our 
Canadian  neighbors  have  enjoyed  two 
tax  cuts  since  VJ-day.  One  wonders  how 
It  is  that  if  we  cannot  afford  to  give 
American  citizens  relief  from  heavy  war- 
time taxes  the  administration  feels  we 
can  afford  to  give  so  many  billions  away 
to  the  foreigners.  A  constituent  wrote 
me  the  other  day  suggesting  that  the  so- 
called  flying  disks  or  flying  saucers  we 
have  been  hearing  so  much  about  are 
actually  round,  silver  American  dollars 
being  thrown  across  the  Atlantic  by  this 
administration. 

LABOI   LAW 

Third.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
passed,  over  Presidential  veto,  a  bill  to 
put  labor  and  management  on  equal 
footing  before  the  law,  reduce  the  causes 
of  industrial  strife,  to  increase  produc- 
tion, prevent  workers  from  intimidation 
from  any  source,  and  preserve  collective 
bargaining.     This   biU  specifically  ex- 


empts railroad  labor  which  Is  covered  by 
a  law  enacted  by  a  previous  Republican 
Congress  and  which  has  worked  so  well 
no  responsible  person  has  ever  proposed 
its  repeal.  The  new  labor  law,  among 
other  things,  provides  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  make  a  continuing  study  of 
the  law  and  changes  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  this  field  in  the  future  to  pro- 
mote friendly  industrial  relations  and 
full  production.  How  well  the  law  works, 
however,  depends  largely  now  on  how 
fairly  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive, 
administers  it. 

Fourth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
enacted  a  law  making  illegal  the  portal- 
to-portal  lawsuit  racket,  which  would 
have  bankrupted  industries  and  de- 
stroyed jobs. 

PBESmENTIAL  TENTTRS 

Fifth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
passed  and  submitted  to  the  States  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  to  two 
terms  the  tenure  of  any  man  holding  of- 
fice as  President.  Half  of  the  States  nec- 
essary to  make  this  amendment  effective, 
including  Missouri,  have  already  ratified 
It. 

CONT«OLS 

Sixth.  The  Republican  Congress  passed 
legislation  abolishing  approximately  270 
wartime  controls.  Already  this  action 
has  given  the  American  people  more 
sugar,  more  housing,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Dates  have  been  set  for  an 
early  end  to  remaining  controls. 

Seventh.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
completely  reorganized  and  streamlined 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government, 
pursuant  to  direction  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  It  will  thus  serve 
you  more  efficiently  and  effectively  than 
in  the  past. 

ECONOMT 

Eighth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
kept  its  promise  to  reduce  unnecessary 
Government  spending,  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  inflation.  It  has  reduced 
all  departments  of  Government,  requir- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  pressure  groups  and  the  admin- 
istration, that  every  department  bear  its 
proportional  share  of  the  reductions 
which  total  approximately  $3,000,000,000. 
We  have  reduced  the  high  price  of  Gov- 
ernment without  impairing  essential 
services.  This  is  a  good  start  and  I  hope 
to  see  further  reductions  made  next  year. 
It  Is  pertinent  to  note  right  here,  that  by 
opposing  any  substantial  reduction  In 
Government  expenditures  and  by  vetoing 
the  tax  reduction  bills,  the  President  pre- 
sumes to  lay  down  the  principle  that  he, 
the  Executive,  and  not  the  people's  Con- 
gress, shall  control  the  Nation's  purse 
strings.  A  substantial  majority  in  Con- 
gress does  not  accept  that  principle 
which  is  contrary  to  oiu"  system  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

BTTHEAT7CRACT 

Ninth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
eliminated  from  the  public  pay  roll  thou- 
sands of  unnecessary  employees,  over 
1,000  of  them  Communists.  It  Is  con- 
tinuing Its  Investigation  of  all  Govern- 
ment employees  suspected  of  subversive 
activities,  either  Communist  or  Fascist. 

Tenth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
supported  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 


▼CTEEANa 


Eleventh.   The   Republican  Congress 

has  done  well  by  the  veterans  of  America 
by  increasing  Spanish,  Indian  and  Civil 
War  pensions  20  percent,  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  World  War  I  and  II  pen- 
sions. Over  opposition  of  the  President, 
we  voted  to  pay  the  World  War  II  GI 
terminal  leave  bonds  in  cash  to  9.000,000 
veterans.  We  increased  the  Pederf.l 
grants  to  veterans  in  agricultural  train- 
ing to  put  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  taking  industrial  training.  We 
doubled  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
authorized  as  a  revolving  fund  for  loans 
to  veterans  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
courses  and  passed  some  24  other  vet- 
erans' bills,  one  appropriating  $35,500,- 
000  for  constructi(m  of  housing  for  vet- 
erans, supplementing  $438,462,814  al- 
ready provided  for  this  program. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message 
recommended  that  Congress  quit  passing  . 
veterans'  legislation  because  the  cost  of 
these  benefits  now  exceeds  $8,000,000,000 
per  year,  the  largest  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment except  maintaining  the  armed 
forces.  Congress  did.  however,  pass 
those  bills  which  seemed  necessary  to  do 
justice  to  the  veterans  and  made  very 
little,  if  any.  economy  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget.  Veterans  are 
agreed,  however,  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fit their  Government  can  provide  is  an 
economically  strong  and  prosperous 
America. 

ADEQUATE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Twelfth.  The  Republican  Congress  has 
provided  the  strongest  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  in  this  Nation's  peacetime  his- 
tory and  has  united  these  branches  of 
armed  service  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  1939.  just  be- 
fore the  war.  our  annual  military  ex- 
penditures were  $1,074,000,000.  In  1948 
they  will  be  $11,256,000,000.  It  will  be 
seen  that  victory  in  the  war  did  not  les- 
sen the  crushing  burden  of  armaments 
but  increased  it  over  eleven  fold.  How- 
ever, in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world. 
Congress  felt  it  necessary  to  maintain 
our  national  defenses.  Congress  hopes 
that  the  Administration  will  promptly 
conclude  the  peace  treaties  and  take 
steps  to  promote  world  disarmament. 

COSRUPT    ELBCnOHS 

Thirteenth.  The  Republican  Congress 
has  investigated  instances  of  political 
graft  and  corruption  and  has  conducted 
an  honest  audit,  insofar  as  records  to 
audit  were  available,  thus  saving  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  and  bringing 
many  culprits  to  justice.  While  demand- 
ing free  and  honest  elections  in  countries 
abroad  we  have  demanded  investigation 
of  stolen  elections  in  our  own  country, 
such  as  the  latest  disgraceful  Pendergast- 
Truman  scandals  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  gangsters  have  stolen  the  fraudu- 
lent ballots  constituting  evidence  neces- 
sary adequately  to  prosecute  election 
thieves,  as  demanded  by  a  grand  jury. 
The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  House 
filibustered  for  2  weeks  and  thus  prevent- 
ed congressional  investigation  of  this 
national  scandal  which  was  whitewashed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  district  at- 
torney and  the  President  who  admittedly 
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restricttfc  the  FBI  Investigation.  It  was 
only  tbe  (tanands  of  Congress  which  re- 
stilted  in  appointment  of  a  special  prose- 
cutor to  ake  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  A  .torney  General  and  district  at- 
torney. This  filibuster  was  a  confession 
of  guilt.  If  the  Administration  had  noth- 
ing to  h  de  it  would  raise  the  iron  cur- 
tain of  c  )ncealment  and  welcome  this  in- 
vestigatian  of  corruption  in  the  Justice 
Departn  ent. 

■cnurrmc  nocuaa 
FWirttnth.  The  Republican  Congress 
has  csta  >Ilsbed  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation t  >  help  keep  America  in  the  lead 
among  i  latlons  of  the  world  In  all  scien- 
tific dev  elopments  Important  to  national 
health    ind  security.     This  Foundation 
which  « ill  provide  funds  for  scholarships 
for  the  Irightest  young  minds  of  America 
and  for  research  projects  of  a  military 
nature,  will  also  wage  an  all-out  fight  to 
abolish  those  killers  of  mankind  such  as 
'  cancer  t  nd  heart  disease.   I  am  especially 
proud  0  this  progressive  achievement  be- 
cause it  was  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
mittee  )n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. )f  which  I  am  a  member,  and  is 
In  acco-d  with  the  recommendations  of 
npotalte  educators,  scientists,  and  oth- 
ers wh<  have  studied  public  policy  along 
this  lin  !.   Confiscatory  tax  policies  of  the 
New  Dial  have  made  it  impossible  for 
many  ]  ears  for  huge  gifts  to  be  given  to 
scientllc  research  by  private  Individuals 
and    government    mu.st    now    sparkplug 
such  efforts.    While  America  is  leadlnK 
the  world  in  applied  science,  we  do  not 
lead  it  in  basic  science. 

IMPCRTANT    MISCELLANSOV8    LXOISLATION 

Pllt«enth.  The  Republican  Congress 
has  m my  other  legislative  accomplish- 
ments to  Its  credit  which  are  too  nu- 
merous and  technical  for  discussion 
here.  Some  of  these  which  1  will  Just 
mentlcn  in  passing  Include: 

Reir  corporaUon  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  did  war-devastated  countries 
and  to  stimulate  our  own  foreign  trade. 
Ame  ndment  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way A  :t  to  give  States  more  time  to  de- 
velop oad  plans  and  utilize  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  act 

Pro\  ision  was  made  for  retirement  and 
other  inducements  to  stimulate  volun- 
tary <nlistment  in  the  Regular  Army 
after  expiration  of  the  Voluntary  Re- 
cruitnent  Act  of  1945. 

Exunded  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  carries  out  the 
comm  tments  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  farm  price-support  program. 

Pro;  e  present  postal  rates,  saving 
$205  0  )0.000  in  postal  revenue. 

Aui  lorized  our  participation  in  the 
Interi  ational  Refugee  Organization 
which  will  take  over  the  duties  of 
UKRIA  in  dealing  with  displaced  per- 
sons I  nd  require  other  nations  to  share 
this  b  irden  with  us. 

Established  a  bipartisan  Commission 
of  12  nembers  to  mvestigate  and  report 
to  the  Eighty-first  Congress  in  1949.  on 
the  pi  esent  organization  and  methods  of 
opera  ion  of  all  executive  departments, 
agenc  es.  boards,  bureaus,  and  so  forth. 
With   -ecommendations  for  change. 

ProK  the  social-security  taxes  at  the 
present  1  percent  rate  through  1949  and 
contii  lued  the  State-Federal  program  of 


old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  blind 
dependent  children. 

Retained  and  extended  veterans'  pi 
erences    in    Federal    employment 
housing. 

Passed  the  Presidential  succession 
providing  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoi 
and  then  President  pro  tempore  of 
Senate  shall  be  next  in  line  of 
dential  succession  alter  the  Vice 
dent. 

Provided  for  a  national  stock 
strategic  minerals. 

Appropriated  adequate  funds  for  fl( 
control. 

Consolidated  the  duplicating  Fe< 
Housing  Agencies  into  one  bureau  to] 
known  as  the  Housing  and  Home 
nance  Agency. 

Established .  a  Congressional  Avlal 
Policy  B3ard  to  .study  and  encourage  i 
velopment  of  a  national  aviation 
and  safety  in  air  navigation. 

Extended  until  June  30.  1948.  Fee 
aid  to  schools  still  overburdened 
war-incurred  enrollments. 

Extended   the    scope  ol   the   Ti 
mine  safety  code. 

Passed  a  bill  to  permit  home  owi 
to  borrow  up  to  $1,500  for  property 
pairs  and  alterations  from  Federal 
ings  and  loan  associations  without 
ing  to  take  out  mortgages. 

Established  several  investigating  c< 
mittees  to  inquire  into  matters  wl 
will  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
year.  These  subjects  Include, 
others,  hou-slng.  foreign  aid.  labor 
eteering,  agriculture,  occupation  polU 
surplus  property,  social  security,  li 
gration.  and  aviation. 

The   Republican    Eightieth    Coi 
has  enacted  around  400  laws  in 
months  of  the  first  session.    Whil 
cannot  correct  in  28  weeks  all  the 
takes  of  728  weeks  of  New  Deal  c( 
of  Congress,  this  is  a  commendable 
ginning.    It  might  be  noticed  In  . 
that  there  have  been  133  roll  cal 
the  House  this  jrear.    I  have  not 
a  single  vot«>  on  a  bill. 

nsMmvMS  oaoTtT  lobstimo 
My  friends.  I  would  be  le.ss  than  fi 
and  honest  if  I  left  the  Impression 
this  list  of  Impressive  accomplishi 
and  others  which  could  be  outlii 
time  permitted,  was  unattended  by 
cultle.s.     There  is  a  trait  of  human  ni 
to  demand  something  and  then  to  be  i 
satisfied  when  you  get  it.    There  w| 
cartoon  in  the  newspaper  the  oth« 
picturing  a  delegation  of  constituenl 
manding  that  their  Congressman 
for  e<onomy.     But  it  also  pictur« 
same  delegation  after  the  electioi 
nouncing  their  Member  for  cutting 
an  appropriation  bill  some  worthy 
ect  in  his  own  district.     They  si 
he  start  the  economy  wave  somewl 
else. 

All  Members  of  Congress  know 
much  to  the  point  that  cartoon  is. 
peopla  have  not  learned  to  take  the  '] 
out  of  economy.    They  want  Oot 
ment  economy  at  expense  of  the 
fellow.    They  say:  "Don't  cut  the  f\ 
for  this  and  that.    Dont  cut  the  fi 
for  subsidies.    Don't  cut  the  fune 
new  post  ofSces.     Don't  cut  the 
for  airports,  and  so  forth."    Evel 
seem>  to  have  some  pet  project 


I  be  cut  and  seems  to 
bhecks  or  aid  in  one 
flf  all  of  these   re- 
were  granted,  there 
The  Government 
many  worthy  proj- 
Ihavitocut.    But  we 
!  and  eat  it.  too.    We 
and  the  debt  and 
ig  power  of  the  dol- 
\e  time  maintain  the 
avernment  expendi- 
tt  that  was  agreed  on 
we  get  this  Govern- 
et  financially  and  the 
basis  economically. 
fe  some  of  these  pro- 
Is    the    acid    test    of 
[people's  government 
ler  it  will  be  wrecked 
isound  fiscal  policy, 
listory  has  died  when 
fhat  It  live  beyond  Its 
government  support 
>f  the  people  support- 
It.    We  are  fortunate 
object  lessons  of  hls- 
es.    Let  us  profit  by 
vise  is  the  arithmetic 
.".urely  lead  to  .social- 
)lltics  of  poverty.    If 
IS  bitten  so  deep  that 
and  beset  with  an 
f\ne  money,   we   will 

I  the  deplorable  condi- 
;h  I  outlined  in  the 
)f  this  speech.  It  re- 
irage  and  devotion  to 
re  to  practice  democ- 
^reach  It. 

ID   omcs   WO«K 

ing  about  the  work  of 
)le.  I  want  to  make 
my  own   committee 

II  was  a  member  of  the 
ierans'  Affairs  and  in 

jd  write  the  OI  bill  of 

basic  legislation  now 
tor  veterans  of  World 
ir  I  was  promoted  to 

Committee  on  Inter- 
Commerce,  the  third 
In  the  House,  and  the 
irisdlction.    Our  work 
^latton   touching   .such 
iation.  telephone,  tele- 
iterstate     commerce, 
public   health,  the 
Interstate  oil  and  gas. 
Changes,  railroad  labor 
;ment  and  unemploy- 
iterways.    Bureau    of 

the  other  numerous 

lissions  touching  the 
ibjects. 

W  very  hard  on  this 
ir.  Of  the  173  meas- 
jy  committee.  34  were 

have  become  public 
Kher  bills  and  re.solu- 
sed  of  In  connection 
ings  on  20  will  be  con- 
?xt  session.  Thirteen 
35  bills  and  resolutions 
:ion  have  been  printed 
lenLs,  representing  a 
iges.     Ten   additional 

to  be  printed, 
of  the  measures  be> 
it  held  hearings  on 

sitting  for  361  hours. 


Beyond  this,  of  course,  the  committee 
has  engaged  in  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  in  conference  sessions,  with  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  the  writing  of  re- 
ports and  in  numerous  Informal  con- 
ferences and  discussions  obviously  not 
subject  to  tabulation. 

In  addition,  the  work  of  my  congres- 
sional office  has  been  unusually  heavy. 
I  have  three  competent  clerks  who  have 
put  In  long  hours,  6  da]rs  per  week,  help- 
ing to  carv  this  load.  Correspondence 
has  been  especially  heavy  this  year,  at 
a  rate  of  around  8,000  inquiries  per  year, 
which  must  be  answered  by  first-class 
mail. 

My  office  will  remain  open  In  Wash- 
ington throughout  the  congressional  re- 
cess and  I  will  divide  my  time  between 
It  and  the  district.  A  congressional  re- 
cess is  not  a  vacation.  It  is  required  by 
law  in  order  that  Congress  may  be  as 
cloee  as  pos.sible  to  the  people  it  repre- 
sents. During  the  recess  I  will  visit  each 
of  the  11  counties  of  the  Sixth  Missouri 
District  on  dates  to  be  announced 
through  the  press.  I  will  be  available  for 
penoDal  cuisultation  on  <^cial  business 
by  any  constituent  who  does  not  desire 
to  take  his  problem  up  with  my  office  by 
correspondence. 

rOKSXCN   AITAIBS 

I  will  close  tills  brief  report  by  ref- 
erence to  foreign  ailalrs  which  cast  their 
^ladow  across  the  future.  It  is  some 
years  since  the  end  of  war  to  stop 
tyranny  and  assure  freedom  from  want 
and  fear,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
for  all  people  everywhere  In  our  time. 
WhUe  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  complete  world  peace  and  prosperity 
would  be  restored  so  soon,  it  was  proper 
that  we  should  expect  substantial  prog- 
ress along  the  road. 

Our  hopes  have  not  materialized. 
Our  expectations  have  been  frustrated. 
Our  good  intentions  have  been  maligned. 
Our  generosity  seems  to  have  earned  only 
ill  will.  Our  candor  has  been  met  with 
stubbornness.  Our  insistence  on  self- 
determination  for  small  nations  has  been 
sabotaged  by  secret  diplomacy,  police 
terror,  infiltration  and  psychological 
aggression.  Generously  have  we  pro- 
vided out  of  our  own  assets  to  soften 
the  obstacles  to  peace,  but  we  have  had 
DOor  cooperation.  One  loan  or  gift  seems 
to  call  for  another.  We  have  given  the 
foreigners  $20,000,000,000  since  VJ-day 
and  are  still  shelling  out  to  them  at  a 
rate  of  $21,000,000  per  day.  This  money 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers.  This  assistance  seems  to 
have  left  foreign  nations  Just  as  close 
to  hunger  and  in  many  cases  closer  to 
communism  than  before.  The  results  we 
hoped  for  are  meager  Indeed.  It  would 
further  appear  that  war  is  still  in  prog- 
ress and  that  its  operations  have  merely 
been  transferred  for  the  time  being  from 
the  military  to  the  diplomatic  front. 
Conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  the 
province  of  Congress  for  the  Constitution 
puts  that  duty  on  the  President.  But.  as 
a  practical  matter  of  fact.  Congress  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  foreign  policy 
after  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  Congress  must  provide  the 
money  to  make  It  effective,  if  moi^y  Is 
involved. 


In  the  years  of  New  Deal  control  of 
our  Government  the  same  party  in  power 
has  led  us  from  its  original  position  of 
extreme  Isolation  to  extreme  Intervention 
and  IntemaUonalism.  It  is  leading  us. 
apparently,  from  appeasement  of  Russia 
as  practiced  at  the  Iwg  power  secret 
conferences,  to  a  get-tough  policy  with 
Russia  Just  as  we  followed  the  same  ap- 
peasement-to-flght  pcrtlcy  with  Japan 
and  Germany.    Where  are  we  now? 

Under  foreign  policy  set  by  the  admin- 
istration and  followed  in  good  bipartisan 
spirit  by  Congress,  we  have  been  slapping 
Russia  and  kissing  her  at  the  same  time. 
I  have  cast  some  protest  votes  against 
this  confusion  in  purpose  and  against  a 
bypassing  of  the  United  Nations.    I  have 
voted   to   help  starving   and   homeless 
people  of  the  world  but  I  would  like  to  sec 
more  consistency,  plan,  and  purpose  In 
our  dealings  with  them.    It  is  imporUnt 
not  only  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  world,  but  to  the 
budget  of  the  family  which  has  to  buy  Its 
groceries  at  the  corner  food  market.   In- 
flated prices  of  food,  goods,  and  services 
in  this  country  cannot  and  will  not  be 
brought  down  as  long  as  we  export,  at 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer,  all 
of  those  things  of  which  we  are  in  short 
supply.    There  are  some  people  who  are 
for  the  continuation  of  huge  gifts  of 
goods   and  dollar  credits  to  keep  sur- 
pluses off  of  our  own  markets  and  lo  keep 
prices  high.    Under  this  policy  we  lose 
both  goods  and  dollars.    Prices  are  now 
too  high.    They  are  at  the  peak  which 
often  precedes  the  fall  into  depression. 
We  must  msJce  a  choice,  and  soon.    It  Is 
a  difficult  decision  for  those  of  us  with 
Christian  compassion  for  those  less  for- 
tunate than  our  own  citizens  and  with  a 
desire  to  stop  the  ruthless  march  of  com- 
mimlsm.    Constituents  would  do  well  to 
express  their  views  on  this  choice  to  their 
Congressman  for  It  will  be  the  great  Issue 
of  the  next  session. 

KXBPIMO  FAITH  WITH  TBX  PKOPLS 

In  toncluslon,  I  would  suggest  the 
thought  that  there  Is  good  reason  for 
the  common  man  to  have  high  hope  In  a 
political  party  which  knows  where  it  Is 
going  and  actually  goes  there,  and  which 
looks  before  it  leaps.  It  has  also  given 
new  hope  to  millions  of  Americans  to 
know  that  political  promises  once  made 
will  be  kept,  that  with  due  regard  for  the 
demands  of  one's  neighbors  In  the  world, 
we  have  now  a  Congress  which  has  not 
forgotten  the  folks  at  home. 

It  Is  weaning  time  for  the  bureaucrats 
and  they  are  crying  loudly.  Their  cries 
should  be  music  to  yours  ears.  The  Re- 
publican Congress  has  delivered. 


The  Senate's  Visitor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
cao.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
25,  1M7: 

Tberc  seems  to  be  aome  doubt  wbether 
President  Truman's  surprise  visit  to  the  . 
Senate  was  unprecedented,  or  whether  George 
Washington  paid  a  similar  call  on  the  leg- 
islators on  a  hot  August  day  back  in  1789. 
But  U  Mr.  Trxnnan  Is  the  first  to  break  down 
the  tmwrltten  rule  that  a  President  must 
•void  the  Senate  floor  as  a  burned  child 
•voids  the  fire,  he  has  altered  aomethlng 
for  which  he  merits  a  flg\iratlTe  pat  on  the 
back 

After  all,  why  should  not  the  President — 
especially  when  he  has  been  a  Senator  him- 
self— drop  In  on  the  Senate  from  time  to 
time  for  a  friendly  visit?  Surely  that  Is 
not  going  to  break  down  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  wipe  out  the  constitutional  dis- 
tinction between  the  Executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Yet.  giving  George  Wsah- 
Ington  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  It  had  not 
been  done  for  158  years  unUl  Mr.  Truman 
called  on  his  farmer  coUe^giws  this  week. 

This  Is  not  an  Incident  from  which  one 
can  distill  any  significant  conclusions.  It 
docs  not  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
in  the  relationship  between  President  and 
Senate.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  party  lines 
have  been  broken  or  party  divisions  closed. 
The  President  is  still  a  Democratic  President 
and  the  Senate  is  still  lecxirely  in  control 
of  the  Republicans. 

All  that  this  incident  signifies  Is  that  our 
President  and  Senators  are  human  beings. 
Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  this.  Upon  oc- 
casion or  80  It  seems,  we  expect  of  our  high 
ottcials  •  perfection  of  performance  that 
could  come  only  from  supermen.  So  It  is  • 
good  and  wholesome  thing  to  be  reminded 
that  they  are  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of 
us,  to  know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  of  the  cares  and  responslbU- 
ities  of  that  office,  can  yearn  for  ills  old  asso- 
ciates and  find  tUna  to  drop  in  for  •  visit 
with  them. 


Address  of  Arckibald  Hendcrsaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  KOBTH  CA«OUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£7RESENTATIVK 
Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article: 

ABCHIBALO  HZNDEESON  IM  AODRZSS  BETOSZ  VOKM 

BAB — tscAL     psorBBCioir     rwcai     iatman's 

STANSPOIKT    APPKOACHZD    BT    BFXAKXX;     ATTI- 
TtTDC  IS  ATTACSZD 

Archibald  Henderson,  retired  head  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  mathematics 
department,  approaclMd  the  legal  profession 
from  a  layman's  standpoint  in  a  Epeech  be- 
fore a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Duke  Bar 
Association  yesterday  and,  taking  cases  from 
the  early  history  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, pointed  out  what,  to  him.  was  the  fun- 
dunentel  difference  between  the  equities  of 
law  and  natural  Justice. 

Taking  his  citations  from  the  famous  prop- 
erty disputes  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  American  Revolution,  involving 
the  title  to  the  territory  now  comprising 
Ncnth  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  the  other  Southern  States, 
Dr.  Henderson  pointed  out  that  natural  Jus- 
tice did  not  triumph  when  faced  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  law.  He  stated  that 
there  are  "three  great  events  In  North  Caro- 
Mtia^  history,  the   War  of  the  Revolution, 
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and  tbe  Onrnd  River  dUtzlet 


Dr.  Hi  T.denon  gave  some  of  the  histori- 
cal back  ground  of  the  land  holdings  of  the 
Earl  of  3ranvllle'i  family,  as  a  result  at  m 
grant  fr  im  the  Crown,  which  Included  most 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  North  CarolUUL 
It  waa  li  this  territory,  at  what  U  now  HUls- 
boro.  thit  the  War  of  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  ]  765  as  the  result  of  overchargM  by 
certain  (  ourt  officials  in  the  drafting  of  dMda 
to  propi  r«y.  The  case,  which  waa  carried  to 
the  hl|  Mst  court  of  Bngland.  raaulted  in 
alMolTlo  I  th«  court  olBelala  involved  on  l«f  a1 
Itthntr  Ut  «9,  dcrpttt  the  open  unrtat  and 
rloUafl  I  f  tha  defrauded  public.  "ThU."  aaid 
Dr.  ■onlaraon.  "lUuatrataa  to  me.  at  a  lay- 
maa,  a  baalo  dlCerenca  betwtsn  equity  and 
Juatlot/ 

Dr.  V  tnderson  then  explained  the  prob- 
lama  w  ilch  aroaa  whtn  th«  eoviru  decrctd 
that  all  lafiUb  iandownara  who  had  hold 
land  in  tbl*  wuutry  oottld  rcvlaim  their  land 
followai  tha  Amerlean  Rtvolutlon  The 
claim  o  tiM  Oranvtlla  family  to  their  proper- 
ty  IB  H  wth  Carolina  waa  pursued  throuth 
tha  aot  rta  fur  a  long  period  of  years,  Dr. 
Benderi  on  aaid  before  it  waa  finally  drcpped. 
and  on  y  by  th.it  unciplained  event  did  It 
happen  that  North  CaroUaa  property  today 
la  not  subject  to  the  power  of  abaantee 
owners  Ln  Bngland. 

The  Ixst  great  event  dlscuaaed  by  Dr.  Ben- 
llaraon  was  the  purchaea  by  North  Carolina 
lynainai  nncn  of  most  of  what  now  comprisea 
the  8ta  :e  of  Kentucky  bought  by  a  Hlllsboro 
firm  fn  m  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Dtiring  tha 
Amcric  in  Revolution,  the  courts  of  Vlrf^nla 
deeidec  that  the  State  of  Virginia  could  a«- 
ercise  complete  sovereignty  over  that  terri- 
tory, bislng  its  claim  upon  original  grants 
by  tha  Crown.  And  so.  Dr.  Henderson  ex- 
plainec  .  this  prcpsrty  was  confiscated  by  the 
State  c  r  Virginia,  without  a  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase >rlce  ever  having  been  paid  to  the 
Indian  ,  the  ccu-ts  treating  the  purchase  by 
th»  Ncrth  Carolina  firm  as  having  put  an 
end  to  the  title  of  the  Indians,  but  Ignoring 
the  del  it  which  waa  still  due  them.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson said.  "This  is  another  great  example 
of  the  difference  between  equity  and  natural 

juatloe  " 

Pree  ding  at  yesterday's  luncheon  was 
Robert  Home,  Cordele  Ga.,  president  of  the 
Doka  lar  Association,  student  organization 
at  the  Duke  University  School  of  Law  Prior 
to  the  main  address  Henry  Foss.  Salisbury, 
ehalnr  an  of  the  athletic  committee  of  the 
organ  1  uitlon.  presented  the  association  ten- 
Bla  tn  phy  to  Manley  Fuller.  WhiteviUe,  for 
wlBBh  g  the  association  tennis  tournament. 

Dr.  Senderson  was  Introduced  by  Frank 
Snepp  Rr.le.gh.  chairman  of  the  professional 
eomm:  ttee  of  the  law  students'  organization. 


Vorkwf  Farmers  ¥nm  Ear«p« 

ilXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  OWENS 

or  uxiNois 
IN  'fHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVE3 


Mr 

1947. 


Europe,  particularly  In  Germany, 
giiun.  Holland.  Austria.  Czechoslovt 
Hungary,  and  Prance,  and  may  I 
Poland,  who  could  come  here  to  worl 
our    farms,    and    who    are    thorc 
tractable.    The    author   of    the 
points  out  that  they  have  had  too 
of  poliiical  and  economic  isms  and 
they  now  want  food  and  an  opporti 
to  vtcfs.  and  live.    He  did  not  mci 
the    Scandinavian    countries,   probi 
bccau3<}  he  feels  that  they  would 
desire  to  leave  their  homclaods  at 
time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  th«  article 
auihor  a:.ks  a  question.    He  says: 

Wa  have  braaiht  many  Klvntuta 
technlcinni  from  Oermany  to  asatat  in 

in  which  we  already  toad  the  world— | 
and  ch  jmitcry,    Is  there  any  raaion 
cannot   bring  more  htimble 
help  \Dt  till  (  v  aour    la  thara  any 
why  w«i  shouia  Import  aclantlsu  to 
prepare  for  Wiir.  whan  «a  can  t  at  the 
timo  bring  in   farmers  to   help  us  U 
hu  igry  wcrld? 

Therefore    I  support  the  suggi 
made  with  reference  to  our  se 
working  farmers  from  Europe, 
ever.  I  say  we  should  exercise  a  v\ 
careful  screening  process,  to  the 
thr.t  al  pei-sons  who  eapouse  any  the 
that  are  Nazlst.  Communist,  or  sut 
sive  in  any  way  to  our  theories  of 
ernment.  may  be  rejected.    Only  a 
paratively   small   rumber   can    be 
mltted.  and  we  can  afford  to  be 
careful  in  our  selection.     When  I 
careful  in  our  s'?lection  I  do  not 
with  regard  to  educational  standai 
is  now  being  stressed  by  our  State 
partment.     The   past  has  proved 
possess  on  of  diplomas  by  emigre 
not  proof  of  either  their  characti 
their  ability  to  work.    The  vast  maj< 
of  those  who  came  here  had, little 
cation,  but  they  loved  freedom 
sired  to  be  citizens  of  a  nation 
would  Krant  that  love  and  which 
give  them  a  chance  to  work,  build 
homes,  and  raise  a  family.    Our 
was  built  by  such  type  of  peopU 
no  mistake  can  be  made  if  we  now 
our  hearts  and  our  homes  to  mai 
those  in  Europe  who  are  worthy 
deserving,  but  whose  outlook  for 
ture  is  dark  and  dreary.    We 
ourselves  by  aiding  them. 


SatuTdau,  July  26.  1947 

OWENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18, 
:he  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 


[Mr.  pASSl  extended  his  remarks  at  page 
of  the  Appendix  and  included 
an  article  from  the  Saturday 
jg  Post  of  July  19.  1947.  entitled 
'Eunjpc  Can  Send  Us  Working  Farmers.- 
I  adv  )cate  that  the  article  be  read  care- 
ay  Members  of  the  House  because 
titutes  a  brief  but  accurate  state- 
that  thousands  of  competent  work- 
ers c  in  be  found  in  many  cotuitries  of 


fully 
ment 


Restoration  of  Powers  of  the  State 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

or  Mxsstastm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STi 

Saturday,  July  26  legislative  day 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  RccoRO  a  very  fine  article  ei 
"States  of  the  Union:  Time  To  Stai 
storing  Their  Powers."  written  by 
Julian  P.  Alexander,  a  member 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
sippi.  and  published  in  the  January 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Jot 

This  article  exceeds  in  length  the 
of  material  which  can  be  printed 


the  Public  Printer. 
:h  an  estimate.  The 
lates  that  the  cost  will 
tnimous  consent  that 
td  in  the  Record  not- 

)St. 

>n.    the    article    was 
ted  in  the  Record,  as 

Tims  To  Stast  Rnroa- 
la  Powzaa 

>nder,   of   the   Supreme 
iMisaiasippi ) 

ImagHBtn*  arttclea  and 

J  of  our  public  thought 

iradual   aclipsa  of   the 

of   the  States  of   tha 

|ie  time  la  now  ripe  to 

nth  alarm  and  to  begla 

[new  Congrisa  and  a  f 

Court  challenge  ua  to 

actiott  or  aequieeceoee 

J  botfiee  easM  the  proo- 

lO  erosion.    They  ehtcfly 

return  of  tha  Stataa  into 

\  they  bava  baan  arlctcd. 

me  ipcclfle  suggastlona. 

the  scope  of  reserved 

^1.  of  their  gradual  ero- 

arallable  now  for  their 

gf  Independence  rcccg- 
ruth    that    unalienable 

[by  natural  or  divine  en- 
ily  and  not  by  govern- 

Itlon  of  the  Colonics  aa 

taken  place.    The  dec- 

la  United  Colonies  are, 

be  free  and  indepcnd- 

Colonles    eagerly    and 

}th   the   name   rnd   tha 

States  of  America"  waa 

istltution  was  ordained 

feet  Union"  of  the  com- 
the  Articles  of  Confed- 

Its  chief  novelty  was  ita 

the  people  Into  colonlea 

Bhlnery  tor  the  complete 

irtlflclal.    Later  the  f*o- 

^t  the  barriers  they  built 

slon  hedged  them  with- 

lat  the  keys  were  taken 

>vernment  and  deposited 

the  Supreme  Cotirt ' 

not  a  slogan  of  a  par- 

the  fetish  of  all.'     Tha 

(had   created   the  Statea 

To  It  "we,  the  people" 

^wers  as  pertained   to  a 

Dwers  were  expressly  re- 

respectlvely.  or  to  tha 

le   people  of   the  Statea. 

bespeaks     their     prior 

tutlon  •  the 

Itates  cannot  ba 
le  people  acting  through 
their  boundarlea  of  po- 
not  Infrequently  been 
the  solid  foundations  of 

true  to  Its  trust  whrn  in 
jt  only  refused  to  unlock 
inlon.  but  held  that  they 

rn  volition  severed  tha 

they  could  not.    That 

[to  be  indiasoluble  was  of 

ian  that  it  was  composed 

indestructible.     In  the 

il   of   the   Declaration  of 

^lt!e   significantly    makes 

lose  view,  the  qualifying 
ten  united"  (Statea). 
)w  WUson's  observation: 
cession)  was  an  aasump- 

;hlch  would  hardly  have 
lUe  the  generation  lived 
lion."     (A  History  of  tha 

IV.  p. 201  (1932).) 


the  ConsUtutlon  with  the  powerful  leveragea 
of  )tidlcial  oonstructiaii.« 

OCSAT   VOICES    ntOM    OUV    mSTOBT 

Upon  the  beeUlng  granite  heights  of  Mount 
Ruahmore  a  grateful  people  have  carved  In 
aCopandous  grandeur  the  faces  at  four  great 
Americana.  Both  tbe  medium  and  the  mag- 
nlflcence  symbolize  truths  which,  like  these 
eternal  hilla.  are  "rock -ribbed  and  ancient  as 
tha  aun."    Let  us  give  tboae  maaalve  Up*  a 


Waahlngton  spaaks:  "If  In  tha  opinion  of 
tha  paopla.  the  distribution  or  nodifieatlon 
at  the  oonstitutional  powara  ba  In  any  par- 
ticular wrong,  let  tt  ba  oorracted  by  an 
aaMOdacnt  in  the  way  which  the  Constltu- 
MOB  deetgnataa.  But  let  thara  be  no  tuurpa- 
tlon."* 

Ws  bear  JaCaceoa  as  he  dletataa  tha  Kan. 
tucky  raaoluUons:  aaeh  8uu  "shall  take 
I  of  Ita  own  for  providing  thai  aelthar 
acts  nor  any  others  of  tiM  gaaeral 
floraraBMnt.  not  plainly  and  Intantlonally 
authorlMd  by  the  Constitution,  should  ba  ax- 
eretsad  within  tbalr  raapaoUva  terrttonaa." 

Mow  Lincoln:  "Whatever  eonocrna  the 
whole  must  be  confided  to  the  whole,  to  tbe 
general  iiiiwiiMaiit  whUa  what  concerns 
only  tha  SUle  ebeeUd  be  left  exdtulvely  to 
tbe  State  "  • 

Fmally  Theodore  Rooaevelt  to  heard:  "Both 
jtirisdlctlons  (SUte  and  Federal)  together 
eompoeod  only  one  uniform  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  government  and  laws:  that  Is. 
whenever  the  Slates  cannot  act.  because  the 
Bead  to  be  met  is  not  one  of  nterely  a  single 
loeallty.  then  the  National  Govo^iment. 
nprasenting  all  the  people,  should  have  com- 
plete power  to  act.  •  •  •  It  was  In  the 
same  spirit  that  liarsball  oonstnwd  tha 
Uw."' 

TH«      ITTCUCGLS      OF      THl      BTATSS      rO«      OBB 
INTENDED    POWERS 

Throughout  the  years  the  States  have 
wrestled  #lth  the  Federal  Government  In  an 
arena  in  which  their  chosen  referee  has  been 
aeen  from  ringside  seats  In  the  role  of  antago- 
nist rather  than  arbiter.  It  Is  true  that  now 
and  then  the  gong  of  war  or  depression  has 
sent  each  to  his  comer  for  a  brief  respite 
while  the  demand  for  a  common  effort  sus- 
pended tbe  match. 

The  exceptional  jjowers  needed  in  great 
national  emergencies  must  be  Isolated  from 
the  problem.  The  safety  of  the  people  must 
lenain  the  supreme  law.  Tet  It  Is  in  such 
emergencies  that  centralized  power  has  so 
successfully  consolidated  Its  gains.  Peace 
oXten  leaves  the  Oovemment  with  a  lot  of 
surpltia  laws  along  with  wti  materiel.  Some- 
how tha  tendency  has  been  to  redistribute 
the  cannon  to  the  lawns  of  tbe  State  capltols. 
but  to  retain  tbe  new  laws  In  Washington. 
Pow>er.  like  wages,  turns  on  a  ratchet,  it 
follows  a  one-way  course.  The  loss  of  State 
power  In  1665.  1896.  and  1018  was  one  of  the 
easoaltiea  of  those  wars,  even  as  it  U  proving 
to  be  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

AMong  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Stat«s 
to  tbe  Union  there  were  no  "unallenabla 
rights."  We  have  delayed  too  long  in  em- 
■toaaMng  that  no  righU  were  voochaaled  to 
tiM  Ufeilon  but  only  powers.  The  retained 
right  of  amendment,  rising.  If  need  be,  to  the 
abcUtion  of  its  governmental  structtire.  gave 
to  the  National  government  only  solemn  yet 
revocable  privileges. 


•There  la  modaratlon  In  the  prophecy  of 
Bryce:  "We  muat  ba  prepared  to  expect  that 
tha  American  ConsUtuUon  wUl.  when  Its 
present  condition  is  compared  with  Its  flre- 
■av  oondlUon,  prove  to  have  felt  tbe  hand  of 
time  and  change."  (The  American  Common- 
wealth, vol.  1.  p.  SOS  (1892).) 

•FarewaU  Addreas.  Sept.  17. 1798. 

•Holoombe:  State  Government  to  the 
United  States,  page  7  (1028). 

f  Qtioted  !iy  Oovemcr  Ptnchot:  128  Annals 


The  ninth  amendment  waa  an  attempt  to 
forwtaU  Invocation  of  the  doctrtna  of  "ex- 
preaalo  unlua  eat  excltislo  alterlus"  In  tha 
enumeration  at  rights  retained  by  tbe  people. 
Let  us  suggest  some  that  were  considered 
aa  reaerved  by  the  States  since  not  pro- 
hibited :  PoUce  powers  in  the  accepted  sense; 
Immunity  from  coercion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; establishment  of  religion;  aboUUon 
of  trial  by  Jury;  limlUtlon  or  extension  of 
qualifications  for  suffrage/ _  There  waa  no 
demand  for  imlformlty  among  the  Statea. 
Its  later  tendencies  thereunto  bava  been 
dictated  by  expediency  In  which  the  leefcal 
States  found  mutual  advantage. 

Tha  StatM  may  not  saoada  from  the 
Union:  may  the  Federal  Government  aeoeda 
from  tha  SUtecf  Accesalon  of  undelegated 
power  by  tha  Union  baa  much  la  common 
with  aaoaaalon  by  the  Sutaa, 

Tin  snectas  or  BSLaoans  remwm 

The  body  which  alona  had  authority  to 
roam  the  ahadowy  no  man'i  land  of  dispute 
and  to  make  effective  Ita  views  was  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  first  opportunity, 
thU  trlbimal  showed  that  It  did  not  have  to 
put  lU  identifying  finger  upon  a  definite 
provision  to  Justify  the  assertion  of  national 
power  Tbe  moving  finger  of  the  Court  could 
not  only  point  but  could  write,  and  having 
written  moved  on  to  expanding  opportunities 
for  enlargement. 

John  Quincy  Adams  satisfied  both  partlea 
when  be  aaid  In  bis  first  annual  meas&ge  to 
the  Congress-  "The  exercise  of  delegated 
powers  Is  a  duty  as  sacred  and  indispensable 
as  the  tjBurpatlon  of  power  not  granted  Is 
criminal  and  odious."*  Yet  he  saw  to  It 
that  Marshall,  tbe  able  high  priest  of  fed- 
craUam.  waa  named  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  assert  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  added  any  new 
powers  to  tbe  Union"  It  may  save  the 
personal  Integrity  of  the  Court,  although  not 
the  political  Integrity  of  the  States,  to  phrase 
it  that  If  tbe  Court  has  not  added  new  powers 
to  the  Union  it  has  discovered  many  which 
the  States  did  not  know  had  been  delegated. 

THX    8TATXS    ABDICATED    THCT    rOWEBS 

The  reasons  for  these  accessions  of  power 
cannot  be  simply  stated.  As  safe  a  Judg- 
ment as  any  is  that  the  Union  has  expanded 
Its  powers  because  the  States  have  spoken 
too  often  ol  States'  rlghU  when  they  should 
have  been  pondering  States'  duties.  Usur- 
pation of  power  by  the  National  Government 
has  developed  because:  (1)  It  has  recognized 
new  duties,  and  (2)  because  the  States  have 
Ignored  old  duties.  The  Union  has  picked 
up  a  lot  of  loose  powers  which  the  States 
left  lying  around. 

The  multiplication  of  national  actlviUes. 
bewaUed  aa  harbingers  of  dlctatonblp  or 
heeded  by  sensitive  ears  as  the  rumble  of 
tbe  distant  dnmi  of  advancing  State  social- 
ism, miist  be  diagnosed  as  to  their  causes 
before  we  seek  panaceas.  The  bureaucrat  is 
not  implausible  when  be  i^ads  In  his  de- 
fense both  ladMB  aad  estoppel  against  tbe 
Statea.  It  U  imiiiiintly  dtmcult  to  accuse 
with  vehemence  those  who  have  reclaimed 
fields  atnndoned  by  ttie  Statea  and  who 
have  occupied  them  for  tbe  general  welfare 
beyond  a  reasonable  prescriptive  period. 

Between  tbe  admitted  sectors  of  powers 
granted  and  powera  reserved  lay  a  disputed 
area  of  "impiled  powers"  and  at  powers 
deemed  "neceasary  and  proper."     Into  this 

•  "Except  In  the  caaea  specified  (by  the  Coaa- 
stttution)  the  National  GoremingBt  has  no 
right  whatever  of  interfering  rt^er  with  a 
State  as  a  commonwealth  or  wttSi  Che  tndl- 
Tidual  cttinns  thereof,  and  may  ba  lawfully 
resisted  Aouid  tt  attempt  to  do  ao."  (Bryoe, 
op.  cit.  supra,  p.  838.) 

•2  Richardson.  A  Compilation  of  the  Mes- 
SMCS  and  Papers  of  the  PresMents  (1912)  877. 

» Bates  and  Pteld.  State  Government 
(1839)   15. 


penumbra,  the  Judiciary  guided  the  steps  at 
the  executive  and  legislative  branchea  with 
a  flickering  light  which,  while  sufficient  to 
locate  and  stake  Its  claims  of  preemption, 
imfortunately  cast  foreboding  ahadowa. 

The  "Interstate  commerce"  claoae"  baa 
been  a  golden  gate  of  opportunity  through 
which  have  poured  the  forces  of  Federal 
tistirpatlon  under  the  aegis  of  "unplied  pow- 
ers." Practically  every  acUvity  is  seen  as 
being  "affected  with  a  public  interest."  I 
need  not  trace  the  history  of  a  tendency  that 
hM  been  given  refieated  impulsaa  and  only 
tokao  sat-backa  throughout  tha  intarvenlng 
years.** 

By  IMS.  a  Federal  eoort  had  aaerted 
b(^dly  that  tha  SUtaa  bad  virtually  surren- 
dsred  all  powers  they  could  not  sAdenOy 
axereiae.'*  It  waa  held  in  Jtme  at  IMS'* 
that  Oongreee  ean  regulate  tbe  wages  and 
hoton  of  work  of  anyone  engaged  in  any  oc- 
cupation neceaaary  to  the  production  of  goods 
not  in,  but  for.  Interstate 

rnm  stwassAi  oooar  am 
AumoaiTT' 

No  one  need  question  the  Integrity  and 
open  trankncaa  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
pronouncmg.  without  circumlocution,  that 
legislation  most  be  ootutrued  "in  the  coo- 
text  of  the  history  of  Federal  absorption  ct 
governmental  authority  over  indxwtrtal  e»- 
terprlse"  '*  and  the  admission,  nay  the  aeaer> 
tlon.  that  the  act  is  one  of  those  which  "rad- 
ically readjusts  the  balance  of  State  and  Na- 
tional atithortty."  ••  To  preas  tliese  disclo- 
sures to  a  consistent  though  thought-provok- 
tog  climax.  I  quote  further:  "To  a  conslder- 
sble  extent  the  task  la  one  of  accommoda- 
tion as  between  assertions  of  new  Federal 
authority  and  historic  functions  of  the  In- 
dividual States."  "  Whence  this  "new  Fed- 
eral authority"?  Were  such  powers  reserved, 
not  to  the  SUtes.  but  to  the  Union,  after  all? 
Bryce  was  right — the  Constitution  has  not 
been  broken— but  its  elasticity  has  met  every 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.'* Well  may  the  States  bewail  the  dis- 
closure that  the  Union  is  more  "indcstrtict- 
ible"  than  they.     These  observations  upon 


"  U.  S.  ConstltutliXi.  art.  1.  sec.  8. 

>»l/.  S.  V.  De  Witt,  B  Wall.  41  (1869)  (the 
exercise  of  police  powers  la  peculiarly  a  func- 
tion of  the  SUtes);  it  was  stated  in  SuUens 
V.  State.  191  Miss.  856.  871.  4  So.  (2d)  356: 
"The  citizen  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
be  vtilgar."  Ex  hypotbesl  a  SUte  has  a  om- 
stltutional.  If  not  a  moral,  right  to  be  Illit- 
erate or  cultured.  Intemperate  or  sober.  (See 
notM  22.  25  post.)  "That  the  course  which  a 
State  to  following  to  pernicious,  that  lU 
motives  are  bad  and  Its  sentimenU  disloyal 
to  the  Union,  makes  no  difference  until  or 
unless  it  Infringes  on  tbe  sphere  of  Federal 
authority."  (Bryce:  op.  clt.  supra,  p.  821.) 
These  are  strong  wortte.  but  It  U  the  strength 
of  truth. 

"  R.  C.  Tway  Coal  Co.  v.  Glenn,  12  F.  8upp. 
570.  589  (V.  D.  Ky.  19S5) . 

u  A.  B.  KirKhbaum  Co.  v.  WaUing,  316  U.  Sb 
517   (1942). 

» Id.  a'  523. 

*■  Id.  at  522. 

» Id.  at  SaO. 

<•  President  Hoosevelt  had  given  no  little 
Impetus  to  thto  tendency  In  a  radio  spsedt 
March  2,  1830:  "The  United  SUtes  Consti- 
tution has  proven  Itself  the  most  marvelourtf 
elastic  combination  of  rulea  of  government 
ever  written."  A  lone  dissent  by  Justlee 
BoberU  In  the  cttad  case  voices  the  protcrt 
that  aince  every  local  actlvi^  ewnehow  af- 
fects mtersUte  commerce,  tbe  Ooeemarent 
has  pre-empted  the  field  of  labor  and  Indus- 
try. Or  to  the  Inference  from  the  controUtog 
opinion  Justified  that  labor  and  Industry 
I  taken  over  the  Government? 
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The  1  tati 
an  infwiorlty 


Jvdlctol  trends  are  not  ertUclam  but  eocn- 
ment.  wot  the  moment  I  am  not  concerned 
with  tbjortaa  but  ccndltionB.'* 

J  cannot  be  destroyed  elmply  by 

raUlnf  Jk  ttt^Bor  is  it  justly  accused  by  those 
who  refi  ae  to  trace  lU  paternity.    Thoaa  who 
wouM  e  at  the  fUal  atone  would  be  wlaer  to 
wm  llMl  «nni  tafMaUms  as  prscuce  targeta. 
sfATn  KAVS  AM  iitTiaioarrT  complbi 
:ea  are  dlatlaotly  in  the  iraap  ot 
ity  eomptas.    Thay  have  aUofwad 
_  to  bcooma  Bhart>€lrculted  so  long 
iften  that  the  people  have  begun  to 
eyes  unto  the  hlUs  ot  Washington. 
Cometh  their  help.    ThU  has  deval* 
the  citizens  a  sort  ot  chronic  far- 
sss  which  has  thrown  out  ot  tocus 
State  capltols*   There  are  already 
who  seriously  advocate  the  abo* 
the  States  as  such."     Others  have 
a  reduction  ot  the  number  of  States 
a  tew  provinces.    The  States  are  de- 
!  process  ot  their  own  laws  under  the 
Government's  guise  ot  assuring  due 
to  Its  citizens.     Federal  control  or 
In  such  matters  will  have  to  In- 
concesston  that  the  States  ss  such 
primary  duty  to  act.  because  they 
primary  right.* 
:onventlonal  (unction  ot  the  States 
1  he  Constitution  Involved  admlnlstra- 

n  In  such  matters  as  tended  to 

the  Integrity  of  the  Union  as  a  po- 

mtlty.    There  are,  however.  Inherent 

which  the  States  must  perlorm  It 

wjjuld  preserve  their  sovereignty  at  all. 

refer  to  measures  which  are  designed 

a  formal  adherence  to  a  sentimental 

of  States  rights.     I  refer  to  functions 

fcpe  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  States  to 

I  citizens,  the  performance  of  which 

the  weight  of  power  upon  the  scales 

.  ot  State  authority.    Indeed,  the  pxa- 

the  Constitutional  Convention  was  to 


and  so 

lift  their 
whance 
opad  in 
alghtedi  i 
their  Of  n 
thoaa  r4illata 
Utloa 
prcpose^ 
to  only 
nled 
VMeral 
process 
dlscipllhe 
volve  tl  le 
have  tte 
have  t4e 

The 
under 
tlve  cobperatlo 


du; 


Utlcal 

tunctlcfna 
they 
Xdo 
to 
concep : 
which 
.their 


net 

fOStT 


tn  f  av<  r 
poaacd 
derlaa 
held 


rastnlalng 
Congnss 


ke;>t 


r  *' 


their 


problsns 

eoDaoilTa 


aatlon 
ooncein 


own 


a  plan  whereby  the  States  could  be 


their  duties,  while  at  the  same  time 

Congress."      The    tendency    ol 

baa  been  to  restrain  the  States  by 

ng  their  duties.     For  appearances,  tt 

•ome  ot  these  powers  In  the  States' 


kTia  suouu)  MOT  at  osfuvxd  or  un 

Onion  ought  not  to  deprive  the  States 

.  Ir  life  ss  they  cboosa  to  develop  It. 

1  iberty  as  It  was  In  the  beginning,  and 

lurault  ot  hspptnsaa  according  to  ths 

and  ethoa  of  their  own  people.    The 

ot  labor,  including  wages,  hours. 

-.,  bargaining,  and  picketing,  and  the 

aconomlc  needs,  including  relief,  old* 

latons.  child  labor,  housing,  compen- 

and  social  security,  are  of  national 

only  in  *hs  sansa  that  they  ara  of 


»  Ft  r  a  oompUation  of  daolaloaa  indicsung 
tha  tl  md.  aaa  a.  B.  Kirseh^amm  Co.  v.  iral- 
Ung,  I  upra.  note  '4,  at  saa.  nota  9. 

»Fiot.  J.  W.  Btirgaaa  aaaa  ths  Nstlon  and 
the  p  lople  as  the  only  natural  elcmenu  in 
oar  K  stem.  The  sutca  ara  ground  between 
tlw^piMr  and  lower  mlUatonaa.  Ct.  Bol- 
oomb  .  Tbo  autaa  aa  Afanta  of  the  Nation 
(IBai    I  aouthwastern  Fol.  8el.  Quart  307. 

»  r  le  suggestion  was  first  made,  however, 
tn  th<  I  debates  on  ths  adoption  ot  the  Con- 
stltution.  S  niiott's  Oabataa  Ita.  194.  911. 
9M.  Sea  also  WaUaea.  Our  Obaolata  Con* 
stitut  ion  ( mai  lis.  taa  Oratas.  tha  Future 
aC  thi  Amsrican  SUtaa  (1186)  SO  Am.  Pol.  Sd. 
aat.  :4. 

*•  T  la  subject  ot  antUynchlng  leglsiatlon  la 
too  o  introverslal  tor  diaciiaslon  hare.  Let  It 
sulBo  that  any  control  aflaettva  against  hu- 
man conduct  must  be  exercised,  it  at  all. 
again  It  the  States  or  those  who  as  their 
agent  i  act  under  color  of  their  laws.  A  help- 
ful dJ  icussloo  Is  found  in  98  Am.  Pol.  8cL  Bav. 
436  (  i934).    See  ante  note  8. 

^  h  srt.  Formation  ot  the  Union.  1730-1830 
(1833  I    133. 


unlvaraal  Interaat.  It  was  repeated  with 
lagular  Inslstanca  of  a  retrain  during 
dabataa  on  tha  Constitution  that  got 
ment  of  the  people  was  to  be  left  to 
States  as  far  as  possible.'* 

The  mo]-es  ot  ths  people,  the  dlveralt 
climate,  industrlsl  conditions,  tradltlc 
religion  not  only  gave  to  each  State 
dividuallty  which  is  at  once  lu  baritafa^ 
lu  destiny,  but  suggested  the 
of  adjustiofl  thaaa  divarslties  to  a 
pattern.    Thay  vara  to  ba  left  free  to 
out  their  own  salvation,  albeit  in 
caalonal  faar  and  trembling  of  thalr 
SUtaa.** 

It  was  ttot  oontamplated  that  there 
be   a  complete  aeparatlon   ot   Federal 
State   administration.    On   the  cont 
was  the   view  of  Uadison  that  the 
Governmont  would  avail  Itself  ot  tha 
in  administering  lu  affairs.    Charles 
ney.  who  was  one  ot  the  signers  ot  the 
stltution.  felt  that  the  States  would  ba  I 
InstrumeMts   upon   which   the   Union 
frequently  depend  for  the  support 
ecuunn     of     Its     power."     Even     Hi 
thought  that  the  States  would  be  "ret 
auxiliary"  to  enforce  the  laws  ot  the  Ul 

maua.  rvNOS  ravc  bottcht  subssxv 
Federal  aid  to  the  SUtes  has  contrlt 
much  to  the  States  financially  and  has 
chased  much  from  them  in  dignity  and 
erelgnty.  The  fields  preempted  are  no 
those  Involving  a  national  concern.  '" 
cullar  function  of  the  State  was  to 
later  Its  police  powers  for  the  welfare 
own  people.  Such  powers  comprise  evet 
tlvlty  and  every  avenue  along  which  t" 
sen  ma)  proceed  In  his  pursuit  of  ha{ 
which  Indeed  is  the  end  of  all  gov* 

Charity,  which  reputedly  should 
home,  begins  In  Washington.  It 
roads  dc'  not  lead  to  this  eternal  dt] 
at  least  originate  there.  The  immedl 
sonal  needs  ot  our  people  are  mlnlst 
not  by  their  nstural  parens  pat 
State,  but.  by  their  uncle  on  the  Unloni 
The  be  lefactlons.  placed  in  outst 
bands  v  hich  should  have  bean  attend! 
their  o'jvn  business,  are  marked  "Mi 
Washln(;ton."  Highways  are  Federal 
ways;  Federal  aid  and  Federal  loans  are 
given,  regardless  of  how  much  the 
have  contributed. 

The   fact  outweighs   the  propriety 
analysis  here.    Let  tt  suffice  that  tha  < 
Oovemment.  swsre  of  tha  growtng  al 
ot  StaU  government  with  raapaet  to  '"' 
eral  welfare  of  lu  cltiaens.  has  **first 
then  pitied,  then  embraced*  them. 
tude  has  prograaaad  from  presumi 
prercgatlva.  saan  auocessively  as  ex| 
then  need,  end  finally  as  a  r'.ght     Onal 
not  hastily  critlclBe  the  national 
ment  for  taking  over  these  fuaettona,] 
point  is  that  wa  should  critleiaa  tha 
for  allowing  it  to  become  necessary, 
eadadly.  thara  ara  Aalda  of  aaaUt 
ara  national  in  aoopa  and  bayoMd  ' 
ity  to  administer.    However.  '* 
fewer  than  the  SUtea  today 
admit. 

Federal  spending  for  non-Federal 
received    iu   accolade   in    Massae/iiu 
Mtllon"  and  tha  Federal  Oovernmi^ 
unbolted   the  gates  ot  lU  Treasury.j 
r.  ouutretched  bands  ot  the  Stat 


Mlliiot's  Debates  161. 164. 168. 170.  11 
1»4.  317.  338.  348.  330.  463. 

■*  It  is  not  the  Job  of  the  Federal 
ment  to  protect  the  people  from  the 
their  State  government.    Ct.  I 
Amariean  Ooaunonwealth  (1931a) 

"Tha  praaelanca   of   both   Uadl 
Hamilton  broke  down  in  forecasting 
Union  would  utlllas  State  oAcers  in 
cutlon  of  Federal  powers,  and  that 
bar  ot  Federal  employees  would  be . 
pared  to  those  of  the  State.    Ct.  Be 
op.  dt.  suprs.  note  21.  at  300,  310. 

"aoa  U.  S.  447  (1923). 


il  purse  strings.  It  Is  a 
sing  feat  for  a  mendl- 
tor  largesse  and  draw 

Irh'i  at  the  same  time." 

„\L    XXPKOICMTa 

ptsnca  of  regional  com- 

having  common  prob- 

Bended,  not  only  as  an 

administering  regional 

tans  whereby  mere  gao- 

Ignored  without  losing 

)g  Federal  aid  and  its 

Such    compacu   were 

i\-    ■'  and  ara  not  only 

cal  plU  bona  agalnat 

ilfonm  laws  to  affectuau 
I  demonstrates  that  thera 
Btlnctlon  betws 
Such  laws 
than  subtracting  from 
lat  they  must  be  estab- 
I  such  to  enforce  powers 
Im' 

dignity  nor  prerogative 

I  as  laboratories  In  what 

their  "Insulated  cham- 

soclal   experimentation. 

as  8t.itcs:   net  as  a 

mentation,  but  as  a 

ir  leaders  tor  greater 

•  1  experts.    It  should 

he    Union    becomes 

JM  cs  themselves  become 

3f  the  governors  ot  the 

larblngers  of  a  growing 

lent  which  tends  to  the 

which  are  not  confined 

i  which  can  be  solved 

tt      '.  but  rather   In   the 

U       verelgnty. 

tCi.wns  of  the  Ststes  and 

be  coextensive.    There  is 

reserved   and   Inherent 

should  not  be  kept  ade- 

ir      of  powers  "necaaaary 

xercise.    It  was  never 

.:ienable  rights    (and 

d.nd   guarantee  them) 

The  Corutltutlon  did 

State  power,  but  sought 

the  States  from  denying 

cltlsens.     To  assure  full 

States  to  this  end.  the 

i  to  them  a  republl- 

ijUi.t.^ 

or  the  States  to  take  ae- 
nty. 

BBorr  cnrnuuBATioM 
foster  a  spirit  resistant  to 

sntralicsilon.  not  In  de- 
Mmental    regard    for    tha 

\\  ritual,  but  because  of 

\m.  though  the  National 

head  of  the  body  politic, 
isrt.  The  States  should 
whereby  they  ere  mere 

(rs   ot   a   benevolent   or 
^lon.     The   rights   of   tha 
than  their  power  to  en- 
|em.     It  Is  time  for  tha 

lot  what  the  Oovemment 
kat  they  can  do.    Let  tia 

lion,  see  Harris:  The  Pu- 
>U-ln-Ald  (1940)  307  An- 

114.  aos.  For  modam 
Xntarstata  Compacts  and 
»peratlon  (1940)   a07  An- 

tLeglslatlon  in  the  United 
Lnnals  79. 

the  view  of  Mr.  Justice 
lofe  Ice  Company  v.  L<«b- 

S.  263. 

in.  art.  IV,  aec.*4:  Corwln. 
ind  What  It  Means  Today 
141. 
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dtstlngutah  between  Federal  aesistance  to  the 
States  and  State  assUtance  to  the  Federal 
Ooaernment.  The  SUtes  loee  ndther  dignity 
nor  integrity  in  the  latter  function. 

BTATS  AND  LOCAL  Btn.K  XS  MODB 

In  an  age  when  novelty  Is  acclaimed  aa 
Wisdom.  It  is  no  wonder  that  In  tha  realm 
of  govarnment.  political  heresies  should 
masquerade  in  the  garbs  of  freedom.  When 
ehange  is  oontosed  with  progress  and  li- 
cense U  confoiuided  with  liberty,  the  prol»- 
lem  becooMa  ona  paeuUariy  tor  aoluUon  by 
home  rttla.  TUa  means  of  course,  by  those 
units  of  gOTsmMMBt  which  alone  are  capable 
ot  moral  eonaotouanaas.  Such  unlM  are  pri- 
marily the  people  themselves  and  thdr  lo- 
calities. 

The  big  controversial  questions  of  child 
labor,  disease,  poverty,  wagee,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  capital  and  labor,  are  too  completely 
tntagrated  with  aoials  and  the  ethos  of  the 
people  to  ba  aapamtad.  It  is  fsnattc  to  in- 
sUt  that  the  salus  popuU.  which  U  the  su- 
preme law.  Is  lacking  in  the  Ingredient  of 
plain  Justice  of  which  morals  Is  the  core." 

It  is  the  undoubted  function  of  the  States 
in  this  field  to  employ  as  much  of  their  ad- 
ministrative machinery  as  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  will  vouchsafe  to  their  police 
powers." 

The  States  must  reexamine  both  their 
rights  and  their  duties.  They  have  the  right 
to  discharge  all  their  duties.  They  have 
equally  the  duty  to  assert  all  their  rights. 

Such  Is  a  too  brief  sketch  of  trends  and 
their  explanation.  We  must  now  be  prec- 
tlcal.  As  heretof(»«  ststed.  the  govern - 
mentsl  powers,  wisely  separated  Into  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  Judicial,  have  become 
strangely  united  in  a  common  cause,  albeit 
not  by  connivance,  to  further  the  abeorptlve 
processes  of  Federal  power. 

WHAT  WX  CAN  HKLT  DO  MOW 

Since  the  SUtes  themselves  are  chiefly  to 
blame,  they  should  lead  their  own  fight  to 
radaim  what  was  cotutitutionally  theirs. 
Most  of  the  atUcks  on  the  taking  sway  of 
State  powers  have  bee-i  made  with  the  sword 
of  the  Constitution,  but  by  Individual  liti- 
gants. It  has  not  been  difficult  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  view  each  assertion  of  the 
eonstttutlonsl  twundarles  as  the  Isolated  wall 
of  individuals  who.  advancing  singly,  can  be 
easily  disposed  of.  Tet  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked thst  so  long  as  the  ConsUtutlon 
stands,  true  sovereignty  remains  with  the 
people  who  have  the  power  ot  amendment. 

The  SUtea  as  such  speak  through  their 
lagMaturea  and  act  through  their  Repre- 
aantaUves  in  tha  Congress.  Conoertad  ac- 
tion can  oome  through  tham.  Lsgtalatlva 
raaotutlons  and  memorials  have  value  ss  ex- 
prtMlons  of  public  opinion  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  not  only  as  a  defense  against 
aaMppal  by  the  Sutes,  but  as  a  legitimau 
ttomand  for  action. 

Tha  power  of  tha  press  Is  no  laaa  an  affac- 
tlve  weapon.  Ita  infiuence  upon  national 
apokaaman  has  been  too  frequently  exercised 
to  ba  diaeoanted.  Tha  supreme  Court,  com- 
poaad  of  wise  hiunans.  need  not  be  expected 
to  be  immune  to  the  presence  and  pressure 


*'  "The  standaadi  or  patterns  of  utility  and 
morals  will  ba  immd  by  the  Judpe  in  the  life 
of  the  community  "  (Cardoeo,  The  Nature  ot 
tha  Judicial  Procees  (103).  p.  lOS.) 

•(|gBBy  Bute  constitutions  conUIn  provi- 
sions oorrelatlng  good  morals  with  good  gov- 
ammant.    For  examine.  Miss.  Const.  (1832) 

art.  7,  sees.  6.  14: religion,  morals. 

and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment, the  pre.?e^^•stlon  of  liberty  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
ot  education  shall  /orever  be  encouraged  In 
this  SUte."  Sea  alao  Delaware  Const. 
(1776).  srt.  22;  MassacbusetU  Const.  (1780) 
part  I.  arts.  IT.  ITT;  Chance  v.  Mississippi  State 
Textbook  R.  d  F.  Boanl,  190  Miss.  469.  900  So. 
706   (1941). 


of  public  opinion  when  recognizable  as  a 
definition  ot  public  welfare.  In  those  areas 
iu  which  "domestic  tranquillity"  la  to  ba 
defined,  not  by  precept,  but  by  policy,  the 
Cotirt  would  be  neither  wise  nor  human  not 
to  borrow  from  the  people  their  own  con- 


Udked  Nations  Clurtcr  Amendment 


it  is  the  OOBgram  which  has  been  chiefly 
raaponslble  for  eryatalliaing  these  trends  into 
statute.  The  power  ot  theae  enactmeuu  haa 
been  expanded  by  Judicial  interpreuuon. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  thst  public  opinion 
mtist  challenge  Congress  to  action.  The 
Sutee  must  utllice  the  forces  which  hsve 
undermined  them  and  turn  them  to  their 
own  ends. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  been  a  dam  against 
which  the  increasing  floods  of  Federal  power 
have  been  impounded.  When  Insurance  was 
Judlclallv  declared  to  be  a  subject  of  Inter- 
sUte  cornmerce,"  the  Court,  although  divided 
upon  the  legal  phases,  was  practically  united 
In  Its  anxiety  lest  existing  State  structures, 
erected  with  iU  Uclt  approval,  be  dialocated. 
Congress  thereupon  passed  the  McCarran 
Act'-  which  pracUcaliy  suspended  the  force 
of  the  decision  in  the  South-Eastern  Under- 
writers case  until  the  several  States  could 
readjxiat  their  Ux  structtures.  The  Court 
eagerly  and  tmanlmously  sanctioned  this 
practical  expedient."  Tbe  Congrees,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Court,  has  power  to  give  force 
and  vitality  to  the  tenth  amendment,  yet 
its  will  to  do  so  miist  be  controlled  or  in- 
fltienced  by  those  whom  it  represents. 

Apathy  must  yield  to  action,  words  to 
deeds.  The  Union  must  again  become  be- 
holden to  the  SUtes.  Today  the  SUtes  by 
a  unique  inversion  of  logic  consider  them- 
selves beholden  to  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  its  accommodating  discharge  ot 
functions  with  whose  surrender  by  the  States 
passed  also  their  own  powers. 

The  States  by  neglect  of  their  functions  and 
duties  have  created  a  need  which  has  been 
the  mother  of  Federal  Invention.  The  States 
owe  It  to  themselves  and  their  own  citizens 
again  to  shoulder  all  local  fctirdens.  The 
Federal  Government  owes  them  the  duty  to 
allow  them  to  do  so.  Bureaucracy  Itself  Is  a 
symptom  of  diseased  function. 

Congress  can.  of  course,  undo  what  It  has 
done.  Our  tepresenUtlves  may  well  borrow 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  In  the  past  have 
assayed  each  bit  ot  legislation  for  traces  of 
Federal  usurpation,  and  then,  alert  to  the 
dangers,  firmly  reject  any  which  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  righU  of 
tha  SUtes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  SUtae  as  lite  Unants 
ot  this  magnificent  esute  to  commit  no  wasU 
thereon  of  our  rlghU  and  dignity,  and  In  the 
Interest  of  good  husbandry  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  coming  generations,  which  are  our  re- 
maindermen, in  the  condition  and  spirit  in 
which  we  took  poesesslon.  The  excepted  wear 
and  tear  upon  iU  institutions  must  be  only 
that  wliich  tl  reasonable.  There  must  be  no 
dissipation  by  our  neglect,  nor  may  the  use  of 
new  growths  be  denied  to  the  SUtes  which 
would  mark  their  boundaries  anew  with 
Identifying  fences.  Bncroschment  upon  their 
domain  must  still  be  accounted  a  trespass. 
Those  symbols  in  the  blue  field  ot  our 
national  banner  are  stars,  in  which  galszy 
none  gleams  mora  brightly  than  iU  fellow. 
They  are  not  mere  planaU  blinking  with  a 
borrowed  light.  They  loee  neither  brlUlsnce 
nor  identity  by  acknowledging  obeisance  to  a 
central  sun.  about  which  they  revolve  and 
which  should  be  content  to  exert  no  greatw 
control  than  necessary  to  keep  them  in  their 
ordained  and  glorious  orbit. 


**  "Judges  mtjst  let  the  welfare  of  society 
fix  its  (JusUoes)  path."  (Cardoao.  op.  dt. 
supra,  p.  67.) 

"South  Sastem  Underwrltaa*  caaa  (1944) 
322  U.  S.  533. 

"  March  9.  1945. 

'•Pmdential  Insurance  Co.  v.  Bfinjamin 
(No.  207.  June  3,  1946,  —  U.  S.  — ). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cALxroaMTA 

IN  TRB  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBINTATIVES 

Safvrtfoy.  Julv  it.  1947 

Ur.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thero 
has  been  in  recent  months  much  criti- 
cism of  the  United  NaUons.  Much  of  it 
stems  from  the  inability  of  the  United 
NaUons  to  take  action  because  it  is 
blocked  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  veto 
power.  I  have  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
those  who  deplore  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
Howeve' ,  since  the  United  States  was  one 
of  these  nations  which  insisted  upon  re- 
taining the  right  to  a  veto.  I  feel  that  we 
as  a  country  share  to  some  degree,  the 
responsibility  for  the  uncertain  f imction- 
Ing  of  the  United  Nations,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  United  States,  by  action  of  her 
Congress,  annoimce  to  all  the  world  that 
we  are  ready  to  learn  from  experience, 
and  are  now  willing  to  work  out  with  all 
other  member  nations  a  revised  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  In  which  we  re- 
serve to  ourselves  no  absolute  veto. 
There  are  other  resolutions  before  the 
Congress  suggesting  other  changes  in  the 
Charter.  All,  such  suggested  changes 
will  come  to  nothing  without  removing 
the  present  veto  provisions.  I  think  an 
official  statement  from  the  United  States 
reversing  the  position  we  took  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  veto,  would  be  a  most 
heartening  event  to  all  people  every- 
where who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  must 
hold  to  the  United  Nations,  working  al- 
ways to  strengthen  it,  only  recognizing 
its  faults  in  order  to  correct  them. 

I  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  all  the  peoples  ot  the  world  de- 
sire to  live  m  peace;  and 

Wh««as  the  United  Nations  was  formed 
as  a  means  ot  settling  those  differences  be- 
tween nations  which  finally  end  In  war:  and 

Whereas  the  experience  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions in  iU  present  form  has  shown  that  a 
one- power  veto  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
iU  suceeeaful  operation:  Mow.  therefore,  ba 

It 

Kesolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  eoncurrtng).  That  it  is  tha 
sense  of  the  Oongran  that  tha  Preatdant  of 
tha  United  States  ahould  ImmedUUly  in- 
form the  United  Nations  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  ready  to  waive  iU  right  to  a  veto  at 
such  time  as  all  other  nations  relinquish  tha 
same  right.  The  President  should  further 
sUU  the  wlllingness  of  the  United  SUtea 
to  take  such  stapa  with  other  mambar  na- 
tions as  are  naoaasary  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  that  end. 


Ode  to  Hm  Pc^lt  tf  tlM  Mitsowi  Valley 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Kzsaxssipn 
IN  TB9  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  15.  1947 
Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
ol  the  attacks  now  being  made  on  the 
T«mes8ee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  ap- 
parent attempt  to  turn  us  back  to  the 
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Insxill.  I  think  the  following  ode 
people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  is 
inappropriate : 
<  ust  storms  sweep  ftom  every  field  and 
your  eyes  and  noee  and  throat, 
your  steamboats  are  aground  or  all 
:  our  houses  are  afloat: 
your    conimunltles    have    grown    as 
•rlmitive  as  Noah's  Ark; 
fcll  yoiir  Industries  are  dead  and  all 
'our  people  In  the  dark; 
ill  your  soil  is  washed  away  and  all 
rour  livestock  starved  to  death: 
ill  the  opposition's  gone  and  all  their 
iksrs  out  of  bnath; 
clmgrsas  then  may  scs  the  light,  for 
irhlch  we  plead,  "God  speed  the  day" 
the  people  of  the  Middle  West  at  last 
wm  get  an  MVA. 


Federal  Research  Agency 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  M.  COMBS 

or  TXZAS 

IN  "inE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr  COMBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  biU.  H.  R.  4356.  I  intro- 
duce(  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  Federal  Re- 
searci  Agency  for  determining  explo- 
sion ind  fire  hazards  of  chemicals,  ex- 
plosives, gases,  dusts,  etc..  and  for  the 
development  of  effective  safety  meas- 
lires.  I  have  introduced  the  bill  in  these 
closing  hours  of  the  session  and  call  at- 
tentim  to  it  at  this  time  in  order  that 
thos<  interested  In  the  subject  may  have 
ample  opportunity  to  study  it  and  make 
suggestions  between  now  and  the  time 
tlM  a  jcond  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress convenes. 

The  horror  of  the  disaster  at  Texas 
City,  Tex.,  last  April,  in  which  several 
hundred  people  were  killed,  including 
man  '  firemen  engaged  in  fighting  the 
fires!  and  in  which  the  property  loss  has 
been  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  has  aroused 
the  <  ntire  Nation.  The  tragedies  result- 
ing f  -om  this  unfortunate  occurrence  will 
long  be  remembered  and  create  constant 
anxi'ty  as  to  when  and  where  the  next 
simi  ar  disaster  may  occur. 

Th  is  catastrophe  at  Texas  City  has  been 
attri  juted  by  the  various  investigators  to 
explosions  of  ammonium  nitrate  fertil- 
izer iboard  two  ships  where  it  was  being 
stowsd.  Ammonium  nitrate  is  an  ex- 
celleit  source  of  nitrogen  for  all  crops 
and  s  one  of  the  most  concentrated  forms 
of  n  trogen  fertilizer.  The  Investigations 
of  Uie  Texas  City  disaster  indicate  that 
the  riolence  of  these  ammonium  nitrate 
expl  )slons  under  the  conditions  of  stow- 
age was  unparalleled.  We  are  told  that 
ther»  have  been  no  previous  explosions 
of  tiis  material  in  the  United  States 
to  c  )mpare  with  this  disaster,  and  it  is 
very  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  var- 
ious investigations  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fire  and  explosion  hazards  of 
ami  ionium  nitrate  fertilizer  require  fur- 
ther research  and  investigation.  Fur- 
ther technical  knowledge  must  be  re- 
quired regarding  the  handling  and  stor- 
ing of  ammonium  nitrate  and  all  other 


chemicals  of  this  nature,  and  furtbc 
search  investigations  are  necessary 
velop  effective  methods  for  fighting 
involving  chemical  materials  of  this  el 
acter  to  afford  proper  protection  toj 
firemen  in  the  performance  of  their  | 
ties.     A  large  number  of  firemen 
killed  during  the  fire  fighting  opei 
at  Texas  City. 

We  are  living  in  a  chemical 
which  the  discovery  of  new  chernU 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.    The  " 
explosion    characteristics    of 
these  new  chemicals  is  not  known. 
investigations  of  the  Texas  City 
Indicate  that  it  would  not  have  occt 
had  those   handling   the   shipping 
dealing  with  harbor  regulations  ki 
that  under  certain  conditions  the 
tllizer  materials  with  which  the  Frt 
ship  was  loaded  would  explode  with 
terrible  force.     This  matter  is  of 
Importance  and  urgency  to  the 
Gulf  coast  area  of  Texas  and 
and  the  congested  areas  of  the  Atl 
seaboard,  where  so  many  great  chei 
industries  are  located,  and  it  is 
importance  to  every  section  of  the] 
tion.     In  this  day  and  time  chei 
of  one  kind  or  another  are  stor( 
warehouses  in  every  city.  town,  and 
let  of  the  Nation,  and  are  being  hi 
and  transported  daily. 

Realizing  the  national  Ifilporti 
this   matter,   I   have   today   intr< 
H.  R.  4356.  which  authorizes  and 
the  President,  in  order  to  provide 
nical  and  research  assistance  to  tl 
fighting  services  of  the  Nation  in 
ing  fires  involving  explosive  materi 
establish,  equip,  and  maintain  a 
laboratory  to  conduct  researches 
vestigations  on  the  explosion  ai 
hazards   of   chemicals,   fertilizer 
agricultural  materials,  explosives, 
dusts,  and  similar  flammable  and 
slve  materials  endangering  life  and 
erty.  and  for  the  development  of  efft 
safety  measures  for  the  preventl 
explosions  and  fires  in  chemical, 
cultural,   and   other   industries 
shipping  areas  where  flammable 
plosive  materials  are  being  han< 
shipping  and  transportation. 

Some  years  ago  the  gentlemi 
Illinois  (Mr.  DisksxhI  did  some  fine 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
research  organization  in  the  Depi 
of  Ariculture  on  dusts.  expk)si\ 
fire   prevention.     Much   good 
from  the  work  of  that  organizatl« 
feel  certain  that  he.  as  well  as 
others  of  you.  are  vitally  interest 
the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  Cover 
agency  which  could  and  would  ser 
fire  departments  of  our  Nation  in 
the  same  way  as  the  FBI  now  ser 
law-enforcement  agencies,  by  act 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  in 
iDg  scientific  tests  to  determi 
causes  of  fires  and  explosions 
disseminating  information  com 
the  latest  approved  fire-fighting 
ods  and  techniques — particul 
dealing  with  fires  and  explosions 
by  chemicals.  Such  a  program 
save  untold  millions  of  dollars'  W( 
property  and  safeguard  the  lives 
firemen  as  well  as  the  general  pi 


isly.  I  Introduced  this 
riih  the  thought  that 
the  convening  of  the 

this  Congress  next 
le  will  be  afforded  for 

bill  by  the  fire  de- 
;vention  associations, 

organizations.  Gov- 
and  others  interested 

f^thls  legislation.  I  am 
recommendation    of 
)nference  on  Fire  Pre- 
ra°hington  last  May  in 
tommended  that  con- 
In  the  field  of  scientific 
in    human    behavior 
re  and  safety  to  life  is 
to  provide  the  latest 
itelligent  fire-preven- 
the  modernization  of 
^nd  regulations. 

authorize  the  Presl- 
with  State   agencies 
counties,  cities,  busi- 
is,    universities,    tech- 
Ific  societies  in  the  es- 
search  and  service  pro- 
full  cooperation  among 
te  agencies,  manufac- 
organizations.   labor, 
the  public  in  research 
ion  prevention. 


)ut  of  Pay  Checks 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

lAGAN  DOUGLAS 

ZALITOKSJA 

>F  REPRESENTATTVIS 
July  26.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  why 

discriminated  against? 
>men  he  paid  less  for  do- 
fk  that  men  do? 

jU3t  nor  equitable. 
Is  an  article  by  Malvina 
)peared  in  the  Washing- 
»rrbor  12.  1946.    This  is 
on  the  matter: 

JUT   OF    PAT    CHECKS 

iTtna  Lindsay ) 

It  over  whether  a  woman  is 
I  a  man  in  the  same  type  of 
led  off  again  by  the  British 
ft  unfavorable  reix>rt  on  the 

.  who  are  rallying   their 

the  next  Congress  for  an 

Id  been  happily  thinking 

their  cause  had  gone  the 

I  In  hearings  on  the  bill  in 

not  a  single  witness  ap- 

The   bill   was   reported 

lotises.  but  missed  a  floor 

Itlve  jam  before  adjoum- 

lers  In  the  equal -pay  fight 
rebuff  any  echoes  of  the 

's  proncuncements  that 
British  women  workers. 
In  the  war  with  Prime 
on    this   Issue,   also   are 

ling    their    fight,   despite 

17  ns  and  unions  push- 
ibi..  uavs  not  as  yet  sighted 


any  definite  opposition  in  the  new  Congress. 
But  they  weU  know  there  are  some  Congress- 
men, and  some  employers,  secretly  eager  to 
roll  on  their  tongues  the  Royal  Commission's 
plirase  "unsound  in  firlnclple"  when  the 
•qual-pay  issue  comes  up.  Also,  they  recog- 
nize that  a  conservative  tide  is  running. 

What  is  more.  If  England,  sorely  pressed 
for  workers,  can  hold  out  against  equal  pay 
for  women,  opposition  In  this  country  would 
likely  come  cut  in  the  open  If  a  business 
recsasion  brought  a  drop  in  employment. 
That  is  why  Labor  Secretary  Schwellenbach 
has  advised  the  equal -pay  proponents  to 
strike  whUe  they  have  the  power. 

The  familiar  argtmient  thAt  men  workers 
are  more  adaptable  and  versatile  than 
women  figures  in  the  Royal  Commission's 
report.  This  largely  ignores  the  extent  to 
which  machinery  is  taking  over  the  heavy 
work  in  industry.  Moreover,  the  equal-pny 
proponents  are  asking  only  that  a  woman 
be  paid  for  what  she  produces,  that  she  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  a  man  when  her  job 
content  equals  his.  Industry  committers 
would  set  up  work  standards  and  Judge  job 
performance. 

They  cite  particularly  the  injustice  of  pay- 
ing men  more  than  women  to  teach  school, 
fit  shoes,  sell  goods,  be  clerks,  secretaries. 
supervlscMv.  operate  drill  presses,  do  mechani- 
cal work  in  which  skill  is  more  Important 
than  strength. 

Some  British  employers  gave  adverse  testi- 
mony before  the  commission  against  women 
as  compared  with  men  workers.  Probably 
they  were  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  prevail- 
ing'more  generally  in  England  than  in  Amer- 
ica, that  finds  women  employees  extra 
trouble  in  their  need  of  rest  rooms,  dress- 
ing room,  special  ssfety  and  hygienic  pre- 
cautions, and  even  tactful  handling.  But 
modern  Industry  Is  recognizing  that  men 
workers  need  conveniences  and  understand- 
ing direction  quite  as  much  as  women,  and 
Increase  their  output  when  they  have  these. 

At  the  t>ack  of  much  opposition  to  equal 
pay  for  women  is  the  tradition  that  women 
are  dilettantes  who  work  for  pin  money,  and 
are  not  so  mgently  In  need  of  pay  checks  as 
men.  Yet  75  to  80  percent  of  all  working 
women  support  themselves,  and  in  most  In- 
stances contribute  to  the  support  of  others. 
The  Isst  census  showed  women  the  sole  sup- 
port of  more  than  &.Q00.000  famUles.  This  is 
Increased  now.  due  to  war's  toll. 

Eqiul  pay  proponents  are  now  stressing 
that  the  removal  of  sex  discrimination  from 
pay  checks  is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
men  workers  and  the  whole  national  econ- 
omy. If  women  have  to  undercut  men  in 
wages  to  stay  in  the  business  world,  men's 
wages  and  jobs  will  be  imperiled. 

Also,  lower  wages  for  women  mean  lower 
living  standards,  less  consumption  and  buy- 
ing. American  production,  when  It  gets  Into 
high  gear,  will  need  at>ove  all,  purchasing 
power — unless  1829  is  to  be  repeated. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  provides  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
for  women. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  have  the  attention 
It  deserves  from  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  the  House. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Members, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
text  of  the  bUl: 

A  bill  providing  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
for  women,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

PUSFOSI   AMD   Tm.S  OF   ACT 

SicnoM  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  tne  existence  in  Industry  of  wage  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex  is  an  Ineqtilty  In 
compensation  standards  which  constitutes  an 
unfair  wage  practice  and  (1)  leads  to  labor 
disputes:  (2)  depresses  wages  and  living 
standards  of  employees,  male  and  female; 
(3)  interferes  with  and  prevents  the  main- 


tenance of  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
by  such  workers  and  the  families  dependent 
on  them  for  support,  and  in  particular  has 
serious  detrimental  effects  on  the  standard 
of  living  of  families  of  deceased  or  disabled 
veterans:  (4)  prevents  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  available  labor  resources  and 
plant  capacity  essenttlal  for  full  produc- 
tion, and  (5)  endangers  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  general  welfare,  and  thereby 
burdens,    affects,   and   obstructs   commerce. 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  act.  through  the  exercise  by  Congress 
or  Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  to  correct  and.  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  to  eliminate  discriminatory  wage 
practices  against  women  based  on  sex. 

(b)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1947.  * 

PSOHISmON  OF  WACE-aATS  DnfTEXENTlAI.S  BASED 
ON    SIX 

Sic.  2.  It  shall  be  an  unfair  wage  practice 
for  any  employer  engaged  in  ccnuuerce  or 
in  transactions  or  operations  affecting  com- 
merce— 

(a)  to  discriminate  In  the  payment  of 
wages  between  the  sexes  by  paying  wages 
to  any  female  employee  at  a  rate  lees  than 
the  rate  at  which  he  pays  wages  to  male 
employees,  except  where  such  payment  Is 
made  pursuant  to  a  seniority  or  merit  In- 
crease system  which  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex — 

(1)  for  work  of  comparable  character  on 
Jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires  com- 
parable skills:  cr 

(2)  for  comparable  quality  and  qtiantlty  of 
work  on  the  same  or  slmUar  operations:  or 

(b)  to  lay  off  or  discharge  or  in  any  other 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  such  employee  has  filed  any  charges 
or  Instituted  or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  act,  or 
has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding,  or  has  served  or  is  about  to 
serve  on  an  Industry  committee. 

AommsraATiON 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  clvll-servlce  laws,  appoint  such 
employees  as  he  deems  necessary  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  functions  tmder  this  act,  in- 
cluding an  Administrator,  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  may  utUize  the  service  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  may 
establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or 
other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed.  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and 
represent  the  Sscretary  in  any  litigation,  tut 
all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 
make  such  expenditures  (including  expeadi- 
ttires  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books and  books  of  reference,  and  for  paper, 
printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  au- 
thority from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend, 
and  rescind  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  neces.?ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  to  Issue  rulings,  Interpreta- 
tions, and  btilletins  relative  to  the  scope, 
meaning,  and  application  of  this  act  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  being 
prima  facie  valid  in  judicial  proceedings 
heretinder. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  a 
report  to  the  Congress  covering  his  activities 
for  the  preceding  year,  including  such  infor- 
mation, data,  and  reconunendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation  In  connection  with  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  act  as  he  may  find 
advisable. 


orvisncATOKT 


Etc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings. 
Eur\'ey8.  insp>ections,  and  investigations, 
which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  are 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  vested  in  him  by  this  act — 

(a)  The  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  ac- 
cess to,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  and 
the  right  to  copy  any  evidence  of  any  per- 
son being  Investigated  or  proceeded  sgatnct 
that  relates  to  any  matter  under  investiga- 
tion or  in  question,  and  shall  have  power  to 
issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  un- 
der investigation  or  in  question,  before  the 
Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  con- 
ducting the  hearing  or  investigation.  The 
Secretary  or  any  agent  or  agency  designated 
by  him  for  such  purposes  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  bs  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or  pos- 
session thereof,  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  Territory  or  pos- 
session, or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  guilty 
of  contumacy  or  reftual  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Secretary  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  agent,  there 
to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation  or  In  question:  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  exctised  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  rexirds.  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  in  obedience  to  the  subpena 
of  the  Secretary,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  tes- 
timony or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture:  but  no  individual  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  accotmt  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence,  except  that  such 
individual  so  testifying  shaU  not  be  exempt 
from  prosecution  and  punishment  for  per- 
jury committed  in  so  testifying. 

(d)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  may  be  served  either  per- 
sonally or  by  roistered  mail  or  by  telegraph 
or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  The  verified  return  by 
the  individual  so  serving  the  same  setting 
forth  tlie  manner  of  such  service  shaU  be 
proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post- 
office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor 
when  registered  mail  and  mailed  or  tele- 
graphed as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  summoned  before 
the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  in  the  ootirts  ai  the 
United  SUtes. 

(e)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
pUcation  may  be  made  under  this  act  may 
be  served  in  the  judicial  district  wherein 
the  defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found.  • 
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UCOK08  AND  KSPOaTINO 

Sec.  i.  Every  employer  subject  to  this  act 
or  to  a  ly  order  issued  under  the  act  shall 
make.  1  eep.  and  preserve  such  records  of  the 
perstnu  employed  by  him  and  of  the  wages 
rates  thereof.  Job  classifications. 
and  otAsr  terms  and  conditions  of  employ* 
ment  n  alntalned  by  him.  and  shall  preserve 
such  records  for  such  periods  of  time,  and 
shall  Diake  such  reports  therefrom  as  the 
aecr«ta7  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or 
order  a  i  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  en- 
forcemi  nt  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
the  refl  illations  or  orrtan  tasued  thereunder. 

Sic.  II.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  empowered  as 

iMMUi^ttt  provided  to  prevent  any  person 

in  any  uiifalr  wage  practice 

in  this  act  or  any  order  issued 

This  power  shall  be  exclusive 

not  be  affected  by  any  other  means 

tment  or  prevention  that  has  been 

be  esUblished  by  agreement,  cede. 

otherwise. 

rhe  Secretary,  at  his  duly  authorized 
on  his  own  motion  or  a  charge  to  that 
shall  have  power  to  issue  and  cause 
I  erved  upon  any  employer  a  complaint 
that  the  employer  has  engaged  In  or 
In  an  vmfair  wage  practice  In 
of  this  act  or  any  order  issued  there- 
including  any  provision  of  any  order 
pursuant  to  section  7  (o  of  this  act, 
tainlng  a  notice  of  hearing  before 
or  before  a  designated  afcnt. 
therein  fixed,  not  less  than  10  days 
the  serving   of  said   complaint.     Any 
lomplalnt  nuiy  be  amended  by  the  is- 
offlcer  or  the  designated  agent  con- 
the  hearing  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
of  a  final  order  based  thereon.     An 
upon   whom   such  complaint   has 
lerved  shall  have  the  right  to  file  an 
to  the  original  or  amended  complaint 
ai^>ear  in  person  or  otherwise  and  give 
at  the  time   and  place   fixed   in 
4implalnt    and.    where    the    complaint 
▼tolatlons  of  an  order  Issued  under 
7    (c)    of   this   act.   shall   have   the 
by   a  timely   pleading,   to  assert   any 
which  he  may  have  against  the  ap- 
pUeatfton  of  such  order  to  him.    In  the  dis- 
cretlcp  of  the  lasuing  <4Bcer  or  the  desig- 
acsnt   conducting   the   hearing,   any 
psvson  or  organisation  bavlng  a  sub- 
Interest  may  be  allowed  to  Intervens 
said  procsedlng  and  to  present  testi- 
In  any  such  pfowsilng  the  rules  of 
prtvalllng  In  eoorti  <tf  law  or  equity 
lot  be  controlling. 

If.  upon  all  the  testimony  taken,  the 

shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any 

In  the  complaint  has  engaged 

li  engaging  In  an  unfair  wage  practice 

violation  of  this  act  ur  any  order  issued 

.  he  shall  sUte  his  findings  of  fact 

hall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 

person  an  order  requiring  such  person 

)  MMl  desist  from  such  violation  and 

such  affirmative  action.  Including  re- 

of  employees  with  or  without 

of  back  pay.  as  will  effectuate  the 

of  this  act.    Such  order  may  fxirther 

such  person  to  make  reports  from 

to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  be 

(  omplled  with  the  order.     If.  upon  all 

iBStliBony  taken,  the  Secretary  shall  be 

opinion  that  the  person  named  in  the 

dlalnt  has  not  engaged  and  Is  not  en- 

gagli  g  In  such  an  unfair  wage  practice,  he 

state  his  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue 

otder  dismissing  the  said  complaint  as  to 
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The  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  petl- 
'"^y  circuit  court  of  sppesli  (including 


the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  fc 
District  of  Columbia)  or.  If  all  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  which  application 
be  made  are  in  vacation,  any  district 
of  the  United  SUtes  (including  the 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  < 
tamMa).  within  any  circuit  or  district. 
speethrely.  wherein  the  unfair  wage  prac 
In  question  occurred,  or  wherein  the  p« 
In  violation  resides  or  transacts  b\i8inefts,| 
the  enforcement  of  such  order  and  for  af 
priate  temporary  relief  or  restraining  ol 
and  shall  certify  and  file  in  the  covl 
which  petition  Is  made  a  transcript  of 
tire  record  in  the  proceeding,  Includl 
pleadings  and  testimony  upon  which 
order  was  entered  and  the  findings 
order  of  the  Secretary. 

Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall  cat 

tlce  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 

and  thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction 

prcceeding  and  of  the  question  det 

therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant] 

temporary  relief  or  restraining  order 

deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  an4 

ter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and ' 

ceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript  a 

enforcing,   modtXylng.   and   enforcing 

modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  " 

the  order  of  the  Secretary.    No  objectle 

has  not  been  urged  before  the  Beer 

his  duly  authorized  agent  shall  be  consi 

by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or 

urge  such  objection  shall  be  exciised 

or  extraordinary   circumstances.     The 

ings    of    the   Secretary    as    to    the    fae 

supported  by  substantial  evidence,  si: 

conclusive.     If   either   party  shall   apj 

the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  additloi 

dence  and  shall  sUOw  to  the  satlsfi 

the  coiirt  that  such  evidence  Is  mate 

that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  I 

to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  bearmg 

the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorised 

the  court  may  order  such  additional  ev| 

to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  or  ~ 

authorized  agent,  and  to  be  made  a 

the  transcript.     The  Secretary  may 

his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  ma 

findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evl 

taken  and  filed,  and  he  shall  file  such 

fied  or  new  findings,  which,  if  support 

substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusli 

shall  file  his  recommendations,  if  any,  i 

modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 

order.    The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 

exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree  1 

be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be 

Ject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  circuit  | 

of  appeala  If  application  was  made 

district  cotirt  as  hereinabove  provld« 

by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

upon   writ   of  certiorari  or   certlficati 

provided  In  sections  239  and  340  of  thej 

cial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title 

34«  and  347). 

(e)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final] 
of  the  Secretary  granting  or  denying  In  * 
or  in  part  the  relief  so^  iht  may  obtaii 
Tlew  of  such  order  in  any  circuit 
appeals  of  the  United  States  In  the 
wherein  the  unfair  wage  practice  In  qt 
was  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  In  or 
in  such  person  resides  or  transacts  bi 
or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dtst 
Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court  a  wrltt 
tltlon  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of 
tltion  shall  be  forthwith  served 
Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  aggriev« 
shall  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of 
tire  record  in  the  proceeding,  certified 
Secretary,  including  the  pleading  and 
mony  upon  which  the  order  compli 
was  entered  and  the  findings  and 
the  Secretary.  Upon  such  filing,  the' 
shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
case  of  an  application  by  the  Secretary  < 
subsection  (d),  and  shall  have  the 
clxislve  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
It  deems  jiist  and  proper,  ana  in  like 


lecree  enforcing,  modify- 

so  modified,  or  setting 

part:  the  order  of  the 

:ta.  If  supported  by  sub- 

lall  in  like  manner  be 

cement    of    proceedings 
I)  or  (e)  of  this  section 
rlfically  ordered  by  the 
stay  of  the  Secretary's 
lall  not  grant  any  stay 
I  the  person  complaining 
Ifile  In  court  an  imder- 
or  sureties  satisfactory 
lyment  to  the  employees 
f,  in  the  event  such  order 
lount  by  which  the  com- 
loyees  are  entitled  to  re- 
fer exceeds  the  compen- 
recelve  while  such  stay 


view  to  eliminating  un- 
|ln  violation  of  section  2 
stary  or  his  duly  author- 
^polnt  an   industry  com- 
itry  or  subdivision  there- 
ractlces  may  exist.    The 
6  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of 
idards  Act  shall  govern 
functioning,    and    pro- 
istry  committees. 
late   Indiistry   cowwiitt— 
Industry   or   subdMakm 
ler  the  problem  of  ellm- 
Ufferentlals  based  on  sex 
well   as   any   particular 
|to  this  problem  that  the 
lly  authorized  agent,  may 
iretary.  or  his  duly   au- 
^y   require  such   industry 
and  report  on  practices 
ling  for  employment  of 
as  such  practices  affect 
illfy  for  and  obtain  Jobs 
kt  wage  rates  ctistomarlly 
|te  sex.     To  this  end  the 
iduct  investigations  and 
and  receive  evidence     It 
and  make  recommenda- 
ry.  or  his  duly  authorized 
judgment  will  eliminate 
Ite  wage-rate  differentials 
|ch    findings    and    recom- 
iclude  evaluations  of  Job 
llficatlons.    standards   for 
}yment.  and  appropriate 
etween  Job  classifications 
work. 

committee  shall  report  to 
^Is  duly  auttkonaed  agent, 
commendations  with  re- 
nters   referred    to    It.     On 
>rt  and  recommendations 
>mmittee  and  subject  to 
Unlstratlve  Procedure  Act 
Hh  Cong,  let  seas),  the 
lly  authorized  agent,  may 
orders  to  carry  out  the 
In  the  Industry  or  sub- 
rhlch  may  Include  provl- 
Employers  In  the  Industry 
reof  to  which  the  orders 
I,   from   engaging   in   any 
ie  Secretary  finds  may  re- 
mission of  an  unfair  wage 
in  section  2  of  this  act. 
lis  duly  authorized  agent 
^e   industry  committee  or 
lustry  conunlttee  in  the 
\y  time. 
}f  any  hearings  before  an 
may.  and  before  the  Sec- 
autborlzed  agent,  ehall. 
leral  Register  and  may  be 
tr  means  as  the  Secretary 
likely  to  give  general  no- 
{ persona. 

lAL  psnalths 

m  who  shall  (a)  willfully 
ede,  or  Interfere  with  any 


officer .  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
prescribed  by  this  act  or  (b)  willfully  violate 
section  5  thereof,  or  who  shall  make  any 
statement,  report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  such  section  or  of 
any  regulation  or  order  thereunder  knowing 
such  statement,  report,  or  record  to  be  false 
In  any  material  respect,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion therefor,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

COVCSMMENT  CONTkACTS 

Sec.  9.  Unless  the  Secretary  shall  otherwise 
determine  and  permit  in  an  order  issued  by 
him.  no  contract  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  any 
person  found  to  have  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  to  any  firm,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  in  which 
such  person  has  a  controlling  interest,  until 
S  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  it  is 
determined  that  such  violation  has  occurred. 
The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  distribute  a  list  to  all  agencies  of 
the  United  States  containing  the  names  pf 
such  persons. 

DxnMmoNs 
Sec.  10.  When  tised  In  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  includes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations, 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  trtistees, 
trustees  In  bankruptcy,  or  receivers. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  includes  any  per- 
son acting  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  employer  In  relation  to  eight  or 
more  employees,  but  shall  not  include  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division tbereof,  and  shall  not  include  any 
labor  organization,  except  when  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  employer. 

(c)  The  term  "employee"  Includes  any  in- 
dividual employed  by  an  employer. 

(d)  The  term  "wages"  means  all  remuner- 
ation for  the  performance  of  service  for  an 
employer  by  an  employee  whether  paid  by 
the  employer  or  anotber.  Including  the  cash 
value  of  all  remuneration  paid  therefor  in 
any  medium  other  than  cash. 

(e)  The  term  "wage  rate"  means  the  basis 
of  remtmeration  for  the  performance  of 
services  by  an  employee  for  an  employer  and 
Includes  time,  piece,  commission,  or  any 
Other  basis  of  remuneration. 

(f)  The  term  "unfair  wage  practice" 
means  a  practice  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  a  or  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  7 
of  this  act. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  any  State  or 
other  Territory,  or  between  any  foreign 
country  and  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory,  or  between 
points  in  the  same  State  but  through  any 
other  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  foreign  country. 

(h)  The  term  "affecting  commerce"  means 
In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce,  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

SEPAXABILrrT 

8bc.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circiunstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
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Veterans'  Lefislatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tention should  be  directed  at  this  time 
to  certain  veterans'  legislation  upon 
which  action  has  not  been  taken  during 
this  session.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
bill  to  increase  the  subsistence  allow- 
ances to  students  under  the  GI  bill  and 
to  modify  the  on-the-job-training  limits 
and  to  my  bill.  H.  R.  3974,  to  authorize 
the  RFC  to  acquire  GI  home  loans.  I 
feel  that  both  these  bills  are  necessary 
to  a  well  rounded  veterans'  program 
and  am  hopeful  that  when  the  Members 
return  they  will  bring  with  them  a  con- 
viction that  this  legislation  is  necessary. 


An  Appreciation — And  To  Keep  the 
Record  Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not let  pass  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  to  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  support  given  me  in  this 
session  toward  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1597, 
known  as  the  Gila  reclamation  project 
biH.  Hearings  were  held  this  spring  by 
the  committee,  toward  the  very  end  of 
the  session  at  a  time  when  the  program 
was  crowded.  Had  it  been  necessary  to 
present  Arizona's  side  of  the  whole  Colo- 
rado River  controversy,  much  more  time 
would  have  been  devoted  to  the  hearings. 
Therefore,  the  committee  was  consider- 
ate in  reporting  on  the  bill  without  such 
extensive  hearings  as  were  held  in  the 
last  session  on  a  similar  bill.  By  moving 
swiftly  and  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  have  final  action  on  the 
bUl — which  was  only  possible  through 
the  consideration  and  consent  of  the 
leadership — the  measiu-e  was  brought  to 
the  House  and  passed  on  July  23  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  significance  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  people  of  Arizona  and  of  the 
Nation  have  reason  to  be  grateful  as  I 
am  grateful  for  all  help  given. 

And  now  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
let  me  comment  on  some  matters  con- 
nected with  this  Gila  bill  which  undoubt- 
edly will  be  referred  to  later  in  connection 
with  other  measures  for  reclamation  in 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 
I  notice  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  A371&-A3716,  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  PouLSON]  extended  his  remarks 
under  the  title  "Colorado  River  Contro- 


versy Should  Be  Settled  in  the  Courts,** 
in  which  the  gentleman  put  forth  his 
views,  with  some  of  which  I  differ.  It 
is  to  point  out  these  differences  that  I 
wish  to  conclude  this  statement.  Con- 
gressman Potn.soN,  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  his  extension,  has  indi- 
cated the  basis  of  the  controversy.  I 
must  take  direct  issue  with  him  in  his 
statements  in  the  third  paragraph,  espe- 
cially with  these  sentences,  "But  Arizona, 
after  vigorously  supporting  the  Mexican 
treaty,  is  not  willing  to  stand  the  con- 
sequences of  her  generosity"  and  "She  is 
desirous  of  improving  her  economy,  even 
though,  to  get  more  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado put  to  use  within  her  borders,  she 
must  invade  the  water  supplies  long  set 
apart  by  contracts  made  by  the  United 
States  for  projects  in  California."  I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  to  supply  the 
Gila  project  with  the  water  required  for 
it  will  in  no  wise  take  from  California 
any  of  the  water  which  is  rightfully  hers. 
The  gentleman  himself  practically  con- 
cedes that  fact,  showing  plainly  that  he 
is  afraid  other  legislation  may  harm 
California. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  contention  and 
my  firm  conviction  that  when  the  Gila 
project  is  fully  developed  under  the  law 
which  we  passed  on  July  23.  the  treaty 
burden  of  water  to  be  furnished  Mexico 
can  be  furnished  without  the  harmful 
effects  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia assumes  to  be  inevitable.  He 
chides  Arizona  for  supporting  the  water 
treaty  with  Mexico,  but  he  must  be  aware 
that  because  of  that  treaty  there  are 
some  distinct  benefits  to  our  country 
which  will  benefit  each  and  every  one 
of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin  States, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Nation.  Yes,  sup- 
plying that  quantity  of  water  to  Mexico 
will  be  a  burden,  but  the  burden  will  be 
lessened  and  minimized  by  the  proper 
handling  of  the  newly  developed  Gila 
project  which  our  recent  enactment 
makes  possible.  The  secret  of  this  bene- 
fit coming  from  the  Gila  project  through 
lessening  the  treaty  burden  is  that  a 
large  share  of  Mexico's  water  can  be  fur- 
nished her  after  it  has  been  used  for  ir- 
rigation in  the  United  States  on  the  Oil* 
project.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  just 
that  much  less  of  the  very  scarce  and 
precious  water  which  must  be  supplied 
Mexico  out  of  storage  on  the  river.  That 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  later 
developments  on  the  river. 

Further  on  in  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressman PouLSON,  he  quotes  a  part  of 
the  committee  report  on  the  Gila  bill  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  language 
of  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Before  quoting  the  two  paragraphs  from 
the  report,  our  California  colleague  says, 
"After  full  deliberation,  the  subcommit- 
tee unanimously  adopted  and  the  full 
Public  Lands  Committee  approved  and 
placed  in  its  report  the  following  state- 
ment: •  •  •  ".  This  would  indicate 
that  both  the  bill  and  the  report  were 
unanimously  voted.  Not  so.  I  voted  for 
the  bill  but  not  for  all  the  language  of 
the  report  quoted  because  part  of  it  was 
superfluous  and  part  had  no  bearing  on 
the  bill. 

Having  been  present  at  the  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
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and  Rec  amatlon  which  considered  this 
bill  on  S  iturday  morning.  July  12,  send- 
ing the  I  till  to  the  whole  Committee  on 
Public  Li  nds.  and  also  having  been  pres- 
ent  at     he  Public  Lands  Committee's 
open  ses  aon  on  July  14,  which  reported 
the  bill  1 3  the  House.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
make  a  ;  tatement  for  the  record.    Now, 
these  arc  the  pertinent  facts:  The  sub- 
comznitt  e  on  July  12  did  vote  without 
a  dissent  ing  voice  to  recommend  the  Qila 
bill  to  th  ?  main  Public  Lands  Committee. 
On  July  14  the  Public  Lands  Committee 
in  open  session .  as  the  record  will  show, 
did  vote  to  recommend  the  bill  to  the 
Hoxise  w  thout  a  dissenting  voice.    Please 
note  th£t  in  both  votes  Just  mentioned 
the  unai  dmous  vote  was  on  reporting  the 
bill  witi^out  a  change  in  language.    But 
this  Is  n  at  to  say  that  any  specified  lan- 
SOiBt  in  a  report  was  accepted  unan- 
imously.    The  language  of  the  bill  itself 
was  api:  roved  unanimously,  but  not  all 
of  the  1  mpuage  put  Into  the  report  was 
unanim>usly  approved.     I  myself  pro- 
tested t  le  language  of  the  report  quot- 
ed by  Congressman  Poclsoh.  and  voted 
against  It.    Why  did  I  oppose  that  lan- 
guage? 

I  thlr  It  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the 
«ubcomtoittee    after   full   consideration 
and  derate  agreed  upon  the  language 
which  1^  quoted  from  the  committee  re- 
port,    when  I  myself  heard  suggested 
languaae  that  this  water  controversy  be- 
tween i  .risona  and  California  should  be 
settled  by  court  determination.  I  pro- 
tested t  ^e  use  of  such  k  statement  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  not  germane  to  this 
bill — ar  d  for  other  reasons.    One  of  the 
other  r(  asons  was  that  the  subcommittee 
hastily  luggested  that  language  for  a  ten- 
tative   eport.  had  not  heard  Ariiona'i 
•Ida  of  lie  whole  water  controversy.   An- 
other r  maen  was  because  there  was  need 
for  has  e  if  this  emergency  bill  was  to  be 
enacte<    this  session,  and  because  the 
passag(   of  the  Glla  bill  did  not  Involve 
all  the  legal  technicalities  of  the  whole 
w||ter  (ontroversy  between  Arizona  and 
Califoriia,  I  and  the  Arizona  witnesses 
had  no   seen  fit  to  present  Arizona's  side 
of  the  t  otal  controversy.    Our  feeling  all 
along  1  as  been  that  existing  law  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  be  carried  out  without 
any    n?ed    of    Supreme   Court    action. 
Theref  >re.  I  feel  that  a  clever  attempt 
was  BL  kde  by  opponents  of  another  bill 
to  havf  the  committee  prejudge  a  case 
which  ( lid  not  Involve  this  bill,  but  rather 
Involved  another  bill  which  was  not  be- 
fore tie  committee,  and  therefore  the 
langua  ;e  was  illogical  and  not  germane. 
Thei  ?f ore  I  protested  against  the  sug- 
gested language  and  voted  against  its 
being  made  a  part  of  the  report  in  the 
subcon  mittee.    However,  the  vote  car- 
ried tc    include  it  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 
The  pr  sceedings  of  the  full  committee  on 
July  U  are  a  matter  of  record.    The  lan- 
gwe  of  the  tentative  report  was  not 
reed  at  that  time.    I  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  unanimous  vote  in  both  cases, 
that  Is,  in  the  subcommittee  on  July  12 
and  tte  full  committee  Jvily  14,  was  to 
recomi  aend  that  the  bill  be  passed  as  It 
passed  the  Senate.    I  at  no  time  ap- 
proved the  language  in  the  report  which 
recoou  aended  court  action  as  the  final 


means  of  solution  of  this  problem  In 
troversy  between  Arizona  and  Callfori 
if  agreement  could  not  be  reached  by 
two  States.    I  feel  that  if  full  and 
plcte  hearings  of  both  sides  of  this  qv 
tion  could  be  had  by  the  committee. 
Islation  could  supplement  existing 
and  no  court  action  would  be  nc 


A  NoTel  Joernalistic  Undertaking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTA1 
Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  Ei 
C.  Pulliam.  owner  and  publisher  of 
Indianapolis  Star  and  one  oi  the  fc 
most  of  the  progressive  editors  of 
country,    and    Mrs.    Pulliam.    left    Ni 
York  last  Tuesday  on  the  first  leg  of 
airplane  trip  around  the  world  that 
be  unique  in  journalistic  annals.    Tl 
trip  will  embrace  every  continent  al 
will  Include  28  countries. 

Their  first  stop  was  in  England,  whi 
they  were  guests  In  a  brief  visit  with 
former  colleague.  Lewis  W.  Dcu^las. 
Arizona,  and  bis  family.    Their  Itineri 
lncluc»  other  European  countries. 
Near  East.  Africa,  and  South  Amei 
and  they  will  return  via  Miami,  re 
Ing  Indianapolis  on  October  5.    On 
vember  17  they  will  start  on  the  s( 
leg  of  the  trip,  which  will  Include 
Japan,  and  the  Pliilippines. 

What  makes  the  reportorial  mlssl 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulliam  especially  noi 
that  they  are  going  as  private  clti 
wholly  detached  from  any  official  c( 
nection.  and  they  will  get  most  of 
information  entirely  outside  of 
channels.    Consequently,  it  may  be 
pected  that  the  series  of  articles  wl 
they  plan  to  write  on  their  return 
presenn  a  true  picture  of  the  thii 
the  miisses  of  the  people  of  the 
tries  which  they  visit.    They  will  ml 
their    own    Independent    investigatic 
unhampered   by   official   barriers. 
Pulliam  will  get  the  views  of  people 
the  streets,  in  the  factories,  and  on 
farms.    Mrs.  Pulliam  will  concentrate  I 
interviews  with  women. 

They  want  to  know  what  the 
thems(;lves  think  of  America.     Are 
people  of  the  totalitarian  countries 
talitarians  by  choice  or  do  they  hai 
concept  of  freedom,  however  feel 
may  !«?     Do  they  regard  Uncle 
merely  as  a  generous  Santa  Claus.  wl 
leg  is  to  t>e  pulled  at  every  convex 
opportunity,  and  what  becomes  of 
money  we  are  spending  for  rehablll 
tion?   They  will  try  to  find  out  what 
people  of  the  world  think  of  Amez 
new  foreign  policy,  as  outlined  in 
tary  Marshall's  program.     Are  Amt 
cans  iis  unpopular  as  they  are  re] 
sented,  or  is  there  in  the  hearts  of 
people  of  foreign  lands  the  basis  of 
accord? 

Arrangements  for  the  tour  were  m^ 
with  meticvilous  care,  if  I  may  qi 
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$65,000  annually,  with  an  ample  expense  ac- 
count. But  even  the  prosperous  Smith  is 
less  Important  than  the  numerous  officials 
of  the  large  utilities  companies.  These  con- 
verge on  the  Capitol  at  frequent  Intervals  to 
maks  the  boys  on  the  Hill  see  the  power 
question  in  "the  old,  free-enterprise  way." 
And  behind  these  larger  operators  there  Is 
a  whole  network  of  lawyers  with  retainers 
from  the  utilities,  bankers  with  deposits 
from  them,  and  other  Influential  figures. 
These  speak  from  the  voting  districts  to 
Washington  with  voices  of  authority. 

Besides  stirring  up  the  sordid  attack  on 
David  E.  LUienthal,  the  power  people  have 
scored  major  successes  at  this  session  with 
the  Appropriations  Committees.  These  com- 
mittees are  a  natural  field  of  operations,  be- 
cause of  their  views  on  public  power  held 
by  the  two  chairmen,  roaring  old  Johh 
Tabeb,  of  New  York,  and  his  more  slick  op- 
posite number  In  the  Senate,  Brrusa 
BaiBCES.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Through  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
in  fact,  the  Federal  power  program  has  been 
put  Into  a  slow  stall,  by  snipping  here  and 
chopping  there  at  viul  projects.  The  great 
Bonneville  project,  for  example.  Is  so  under- 
maintained  and  overloaded  that  the  trans- 
formers are  literally  being  cooled  by  having 
hoses  played  on  them.  Yet  the  BonnevUle 
construction  funds  were  cut  almost  In  half, 
and  the  funds  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance reduced  from  M.700.000  to  $2,600,000. 
Thus  the  present  thoroughly  dangerous  con- 
dition win  continue. 

Again,  extension  of  power  supply  from  the 
Shasta  Dam  to  several  important  California 
municipalities  was  neatly  prevented  by  the 
simple  deletion  of  funds  for  a  transmission 
line.  And  the  Southwest  Power  Administra- 
tion, which  has  to  contend  with  especlaUy 
strong  political  cotmterlnfiuences  in  its 
Texas-Oklahoma-Arkansas  area,  also  had  Its 
funds  for  transmission  lines  drastically  cut. 
Thus  the  benefits  of  the  national  Investment 
in  the  Denlson  and  Norfork  Dams,  on  the 
Red  and  White  Rivers,  will  be  denied  to  many 
potential  power  users. 

These  achlevemenU  at  the  present  session 
are  obviously  intended,  however,  to  be  only 
the  hors  d'oeuvres — the  little  snacks  at  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  meal.  For  the 
first  time  In  a  good  number  of  years,  the 
more  unenlightened  utilities  leaders  have 
been  openly  trying  to  put  the  clock  back  with 
legislation.  The  result  has  been  a  crop  of 
strikingly  significant  bills— the  Rizley  bill,  to 
free  natural  gas  from  regulation;  the  E>on- 
dero  bill,  to  limit  sales  of  public  power  and 
to  deprive  the  public  power-minded  Inte- 
rior Department  of  Its  jurisdiction;  the 
Thomas  bill,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
forbidding  Government  construction  of  any 
further  transmission  lines:  and  the  bUls  of 
Representative  Millxk,  of  Connecticut,  which 
would  liberate  from  regulation  large  num- 
bers of  utilities  companies  now  regulated. 

None  of  these  bills  has  yet  passed.  But  this 
does  not  trouble  the  power  people.  Their 
strategy  obvioiisly  Is  to  put  on  their  real 
pressure  drive  later  on,  when  the  election  Is 
over  and.  as  they  hope,  an  Intensively  con- 
servative Congress  will  listen  to  them  even 
more  complacently.  In  that  happy  period, 
the  body  of  Federal  power  legislation  Is  to  be 
revised. 

The  public  power  advocates  among  Federal 
officials  are  to  be  quietly  dropped  down  the 
political  oubliette.  And  everything  is  to  be 
as  It  was  before  the  hated  name  of  Roosevelt 
was  heard  In  the  land. 

Fortunately,  such  Republican  leaders  as 
Senators  Vandenbexc  and  Taft  show  none 
of  the  responsiveness  of  the  congressional 
rank  and  file  to  these  "little  foxes  that  spoU 
the  vines."  But  as  the  party  of  btisiness,  the 
Republicans  have  got  a  very  big.  very  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make  because  of  this  on- 
slaught of  the  little  foxes  upon  Washington. 


Clar«  Hoffman,  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MimrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Michigan  friend  has  sent  me  an  edi- 
torial from  the  News-Palladium,  a  most 
excellent  daily  paper  with  a  wide  circu- 
lation, published  at  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  by  Stanley  Banyon  and  a  corps 
of  top-notch  new^spapermen. 

The  editorial  is  entitled,  "Hoffman  in 
Washington."    It  reads: 

HOmCAM  IN  WASHINCTOir 

The  Washington  columnists  seem  to  be 
finding  out  new  things  about  our  one  and 
only  Congressman — Class  E.  HorrnAN — 
almost  dally. 

Tae  other  dny  we  were  reading  the  trivia 
of  one  of  these  space  fillers  and  he  made  quite 
a  piece  out  of  the  fact  Mr.  Hoffman  doesn't 
have  any  pockets  in  his  coat. 

The  reason,  according  to  this  writer,  is  that 
when  the  Fourth  District  Congressman  makes 
a  speech  he  has  a  habit  of  flaUlng  his  arms 
and  hand  through  the  air  and  If  there  were 
pockets  In  his  coat  he  might  encase  his  hands 
in  these  receptacles,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  his  speech. 

Well,  maybe  this  is  just  as  good  an  ex- 
planation for  the  absent  pockeU  as  any  that 
we've  heard,  including  the  one  that  none  of 
the  Hoffuan  garments  po«MM  a  pocket  and 
therefore  th-  Congressman  can't  carry  any 
"jack"  around  and  therefore  Isn't  tempted  to 
spend  any. 

(As  a  downright  fact  all  Hoffman  pants— 
at  least  those  we've  seen — do  contain  pockets 
and  when  It  comes  to  campaigning,  he  does 
spend  his  own  money.) 

Another  bit  of  Washington  chit-chat  we 
picked  up  was  that  our  Clari  was  seen  In 
downtown  Washington  asking  a  stranger  the 
location  of  one  of  the  best  known  hotels. 
The  inference  of  this,  apparently,  that  de- 
spite the  12  years  he  had  been  In  Washington 
this  Michigan  solon  still  doesn't  know  his 
wav  around. 

We  don't  knew  how  well  the  Congressman 
knows  downtown  Washington,  but  he  sxire 
knows  his  way  around  the  Capitol.  And  he 
isn't  lost  m  the  House — or  in  rough  and  timi- 
ble  debate.  For  better  than  a  decade  he 
ceaselessly  needled  the  Roosevelt  regime  im- 
tll  the  New  Dealers  prayed  nightly  some  mis- 
adventure woxild  take  him  home  to  his  an- 
cestors. Strangely  enough^or  was  It,  In  view 
of  what  Jim  Farley  has  been  writing — Hoff- 
man was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
orthodox  Democrats  of  the  House. 

Outside  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  Hoffman 
Is  probably  better  known  at  large  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Michigan  congressional 
delegation.  He's  been  dubbed  a  labor  baiter, 
an  Insolatlonist,  and  generally  "an  aginner." 
But  we  never  heard  even  his  angriest  enemy 
charge  that  he  talked  one  way  and  voted  an- 
other. In  every  campaign  he  tells  the  voters 
if  they  don't  like  him  they  should  fire  him 
and  get  a  "new  hired  man."  His  best  friends 
defend  him,  but  they  can't  explain  him. 

He's  a  showman  with  a  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers thrown  in,  just  to  add  a  dash  of 

pepper  to  the  ensemble. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  probably  as 
well  known  over  the  country  as  any 
Member  of  the  House,  and  his  renown 
is  due  to  his  many  sterling  and  out- 
standing attributes. 


This  is  my  thirty-first  year  in  Congress 
and  those  who  have  been  here  since  our 
popular  colleague  Joined  us  in  1935 
know  of  his  courageous  hght  against  the 
New  Deal;  his  persistent  insistence  at 
all  times — sometimes  when  some  grew 
tired  of  it — that  we  should  adhere  to 
constitutional  government  and  avoid 
foreign  entanglements  which  many 
Members  predicted  would  get  us  into 
difBculties  which  might  imperil  our  fu- 
ture welfare,  even  our  security. 

We.  in  Congress,  have  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  HoFiTMAN,  even  though,  as 
the  editorial  states.  "His  best  friends 
can't  explain  him." 

We  know  him  to  be  a  sincere,  hard- 
hitting, indefatigible  working  servant 
of  the  people,  whose  almost  sole  inter- 
est is  in  preventing  the  dissipation  of 
our  national  resources  and  the  under- 
mining of  those  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  have  made  our  Nation 
supreme. 

His  colleagues  need  no  explanation  oi 
Clare  E.  Hoffman.  They  take  him  as  he 
is — an  honest,  hard  working,  intelligent, 
patriotic  American  trying  to  do  his  job 
well;  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  marked 
degree. 


The  Eif  hth  Persoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVS9 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Harding  College  Monthly  Letter  of  July 
25.  1947: 

THI  EICHTH   PBBSOM 

Did  you  know  that  you're  working  10  days 
out  of  every  month  for  the  Government? 
Well,  you  are.  That  is  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  allowed  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  grow.  Perhaps,  as  a  nation,  we  can 
see  that  the  business  of  government  has  ex- 
panded. But  when  we  get  to  looking  at  the 
books,  the  chances  are  we  find  a  good  deal 
more  mushrooming  than  we  Imagined. 

Look  at  this  another  way.  If  you  may  be 
considered  an  average  person,  you  pay  taxes 
at  the  same  rate  as  U  your  employer  paid 
you  no  wages  10  days  out  of  each  month,  but 
Instead  paid  the  check  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  comes  from  the  fact  that  right 
now  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  con- 
Bvane  about  one-third  of  all  the  dollars  earned 
in  the  United  States.  That's  a  burden  on  our 
necks  that  merits  attention. 

Now,  don't  think  you  can  get  out  of  this  by 
pleading  Innocent.  You're  just  a  wage  eem- 
er,  you  say?  Not  a  high-bracket  man  who 
turns  over  three-fourths  of  his  net  Income  to 
the  Government?  Sure,  you  know  the  take 
IB  high,  but  you  say  he's  the  man  who  does 
the  squawking?  Listen.  WhUe  you  may  not 
be  paying  directly  jrour  10  days  of  wages  to 
the  Government,  you're  paying  just  the  same. 
The  bill  is  made  out  every  fiscal  year,  and  you 
are  helping  pay  It. 

Whether  you  pay  that  much  directly  or  not, 
you  are  sharing  the  burden  of  the  costs  of 
Government.  This  bill  is  made  out  to  the 
Nation,  and  you're  part  of  America:  aren't 
you?    If  perchance  somebody  pays  mor«  of 
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this  bill  U  an  3rou  do.  Jtut  remember  that  joxit 
•hare  conea  back  to  you. 

Where  c  oea  all  this  moaey  go,  you  aak?  Ot 
hav*  mkotot  wrinnillturaa  In  Gov- 
bcaldea  paying  alarka  and  other 
kinds  of  i  Ilowances  to  Individuals.  Tet  one 
out  of  eve  ry  eight  workers  In  America  In  1939 
drew  his  a  ilary  from  the  Oovernment.  Leav- 
tog  the  el  y  and  the  Stttm  gmitiiments  out  of 
tba  ptetu  e.  It  Is  estlaslad  tfwt  one  cut  of 
every  eigt  t  persons  in  the  country  is  on  tba 
Federal  (jsy  roll  right  now  In  one  form  or 
another. 
StttMl  hgjtxt  avaraga  pac^da  together— one 
;«ts  a  cheek  nfOlBny  from  Uncle 
Aliasing.  Isn't  It?  And  remember, 
you  are  looting  the  bill.  This  includes  cl- 
eiUaa  ei^ployees.  thoee  receiving  old-age 
veterans,  dependents  of  veterans. 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard, 
total  of  more  than  16.000.000  peo- 
ple reoe  ring  monthly  checks  from  the 
United  8  ates  Government. 

This  m  !ans  that  every  seven  persoiu  must 
supply  a  check  for  the  eighth  eacti  aKMith. 
It  is  lnd<ed  a  dlfflc\ilt  task  to  daelde  where 
we'd  like  to  start  cutting.  But  we  must, 
or  our  Nfttton  la  In  definite  danger.  If  we 
do  not.  '  re  shall  be  In  the  position  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  lasted  only  little 
more  thiiM  400  years.  Rome  had  too  many 
CoUts  on  her  pay  roll.  She  soon  was  dxist. 
are  saying  America  has  already 
decline.  I  will  not  agree  with  tlila 
1 :.  provided  we  come  to  our  senses, 
rot  easy  to  say.  Whoa!  It  is  diffl- 
c\ilt  to  g  >t  out  from  under  tax  burdens  once 
they're  yaked  upon  us.  But  we  must  adopt 
definite  policy  of  reducing  Government 
ezpendlt  ires.  We  mxist  set  free  oxtx  Indus- 
try, and  Inveetment  capital  as  well,  from 
the   ovei  burden    of    taxes.      We   m\ist   have 


8am 


aeiietano 
those  In 
This  la  a 


begun  to 

Tlewpoin 

It  Is 


genuine 
ing  the 
member 


way  to 


Report 


lona 


vosperity.    And  when  we  keep  ask- 

Government   to  spend,   let   us   re- 

that    power-out-of-pvirse    Is    soon 


po«er-o\  t-of-hand.     It's  an   easy  but  sure 


latiooal  ruin. 


0  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
1    the    First    Session    of    the 
Eightieth  Coofress 


Tailing 
fecUng 


7TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOl  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  aaizoNA 
IN  TH  C  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVSS 

Saturday.  JvUy  26.  1947 

Mr.  I  ARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  wa !  quite  evident  when  the  Eightieth 
Congress  convened  that  there  were  wide 
and  divergent  views  and  opinions  pre- 
is  to  the  fundameiUcJ  Issues  af- 
the  domestic  and  ftirilin  afTairs 
of  our  ]  ration.  As  this  session  has  pro- 
gressed, these  various  attitudes  and  con- 
cepts tave  crystallized  into  legislative 
form.  Ve  have  had  some  far-reaching 
laws  adapted  since  January  3.  1947,  and 
there  are  other  matters  pending  which 
art  of  ( qual  magnitude  and  must  be  re- 
solved In  the  second  session  of  this 
Congre!  s. 

In  th  s  brief  summary  of  the  accom- 
plishme  nts  of  the  Htfltieth  Congress.  I 
shall,  ft ;  near  as  possible,  confine  my  re* 
■Mrks  o  those  matters  which  more  or 
1^  affe  rt  the  people  of  Arizona  and  their 
relation  ship  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 


warn  LsasLATioN 

Of  prime  Importance  to  the  people" 
Arizona  Is  the  legislation  now  penc 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  Colon 
River.  One  major  accomplishment 
Arizona  was  the  passage  of  the  011a*W« 
ton-Mohawk  Irrigation  project.  This 
been  tiie  first  major  irrigation  proj 
adopted  by  Congress,  which  establishi 
project  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
Colorado  River,  since  1937.  This  trac 
land  comprises  some  75.000  acres  locat 
near  Wellton  and  Mohawk  In  Ti 
County. 

Still  pending  In  Congress  Is  the 
filed  by  each  member  of  the  Arii 
delegation  which  would  bring  water  inf 
central    Arizona     from    the    Color 
River.    Many  routes  have  been  proj 
for  the  diversion  of  this  water.     He 
ever.  fJter  a  survey  by  the  Bureau 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  it  has 
determined  by  Arirona  authorities,  li 
cated  in  this  bill,  tT  construct  a  dam 
Bridge  Canyon  In  order  to  provide  el< 
trlcity.    Due  to  the  excessive  costs 
construction  at  this  time,  it  has 
proposed  that  the  tunnel  which  wc 
divert    the    water    from    the    pro; 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  to  a  canal  some 
miles  south  of  Bridge  Canyon  be  t« 
porarily  substituted  by  a  pump  lift  to 
installed  at  Parker  Dam.    This   pui 
lift  will  bring  the  water  to  the  canal 
a  point  which  would  intersect  with 
propased  tunnel,  thus  carrying  the 
in  the  planned  canal  to  a  point  not 
of  Phoenix  at  Granite  Reef  Dam. 
project  has  been  approved  by  the 
gineers   of   the   Bureau,   and   pertix 
evidence  has  been  taken  before  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
Public    Lands.     It    is    the    next    ma 
project  to  bring  Colorado  River  wi 
onto  Arizona  soil.    Arizona  can  exi 
active  opposition  to  this  project 
of  the  Interest  of  other  States. 

Legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
gate  the  rights  of  various  States  to 
Colorado  River.  Bills  are  pending 
Iwth  the  House  and  Senate  which 
require  the  Attorney  General  of 
United  States  to  Interplead  all  of 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
a  lawsuit  in  order  to  determine  the  wi 
rights  of  each  respective  State  of 
basin. 

Efforts  will  be  made  by  various  int 
ests  to  f(MTe  the  Issue  on  this  proi 
litigation,  before  the  further  con.sidt 
tion  of  Arizona's  rights  and  claims 
Colorado  River  water. 

The   rights   of   Arizona   to   Colon 
River  water  will  be  further  pressed  in 
second  session  of  the  Eightieth 

It  is  not  only  essential  to  acquire 
zona's  .«4hare  of  the  Colorado  River 
as  soon  as  possible  but  it  is  likewise 
tremely  important  to  secure  Art 
share  of  the  electricity  produced  at 
dams  on  t .  e  Colorado  River  as  early 
possible.    Electrtdtj  as   well   as   wi 
means  additional  wealth  for  our  St 
aaaicDLTtm 

Hardly  had  the  Eightieth   Cor 
convened  when  the  Nation  was  she 
with  the  discovery  that  an  epidemic 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  had  broken 
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order  to  encourage  them  to  do  explora- 
tory work  and  increase  their  production. 
Some  of  these  mine  owners  stood  a 
chance  to  lose  heavily  unless  they  were 
reimbursed  for  these  Investments  which 
were  carried  out  at  the  insistence  and 
request  of  the  War  Production  Board  or 
other  Government  agencies.  In  order  to 
protect  these  small  mine  owners  ade- 
quately and  justly  I  introduced  H.  R. 
1285.  which  authorizes  prompt  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  by  the  Government. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  it 
was  quite  evident  that  our  Nation  was 
short  of  strategic  metals  and  minerals. 
We  had  no  stock  pi!3  of  such  materials 
as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  In  order  to 
insure  our  country  against  a  recurrence 
of  this  unfortunate  condition  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  1284.  which  establishes  a 
Mineral  Resources  Division  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Divi- 
sion is  empowered  to  carry  on  experi- 
mentation, investigation,  and  other  re- 
search in  order  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  strategic  metals  and  minerals  in 
this  country'.  It  authorizes  this  Divi- 
sion to  create  stock  piles  of  metals  and 
minerals  which  are  in  short  supply. 

I  also  Introduced  H.  R.  1246,  author- 
izing the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration to  make  mining,  milling,  or  smelt- 
ing loans.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
these  last  three  measures  will  be  £idopted 
by  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  order  to  insure  the  healthiest  possible 
conditions  In  our  mining  industry,  and 
the  adequate  national  defense  of  our 
country. 

ZNDXAN  kTTkXMS 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  handling  Indian  affairs,  I 
have  been  concerned  with  their  welfare 
for  many  years  and  have  recently  made 
an  extensive  study  of  Indian  matters, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  Nava- 
jDS.  I  have  found  some  conditions 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be  corrected 
in  the  near  future.  Out  of  more  than 
60,000  Navajos.  less  than  20.000  of  them 
can  speak  the  English  language.  They 
are  living  in  a  condition  of  destitution 
and  possible  starvation,  because  of  the 
Improper  treatment  they  have  received 
in  the  past.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers  it  has  been  possible  to  arouse 
the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Arizona  and 
the  Nation  in  the  plight  <jf  the  Indians; 
we  have  already  made  considerable 
headway. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  have  pre- 
sented various  aspects  of  the  Indian 
problems  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Through  my  efforts,  a 
bill  has  been  modified  to  give  citizenship 
to  all  Indians  who  are  bom  in  the  United 
States  In  the  future.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Indians  of  our  Nation  have  been 
woefully  neglected,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
adopt  a  policy  to  msike  these  native 
Americans  full-fledged  citizens  capable 
of  living  a  happy  and  constructive  life 
In  America.  My  efforts  toward  this  end 
will  be  relentlessly  pushed. 

Through  my  efforts,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  approved  the  fur- 
nishing of  surplus  commodities,  partic- 
ularly potatoes  and  other  vegetabes.  to 
the  Indians  In  order  to  supplement  their 
meager  diet. 


SDUCATIOlt 

At  the  beginning  of  1947.  one  of  the 
great  disasters  of  our  Nation  was  the 
deplorable  scale  of  wages  paid  to  the 
teachers  in  our  schools.  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  granting  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the 
near  future  Congress  will  see  fit  to  adept 
this  measure.  I  have  been  helpftd, 
through  my  committee,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, in  enrcting  the  bill  for  creating 
a  National  Science  Foundation.  Due  to 
the  ravages  of  the  war  on  the  youth  of 
our  country,  we  are  faced  with  a  woeful 
shortage  of  trained  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  will  do  mucu  to  overcome 
this  handicap. 

I  have  been  deeply  Interested  In  the 
School  Lunch  program,  and  I  am  pleaf«d 
to  report  that  it  has  been  continued  for 
another  year. 

This  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  the 
continuation  of  supplementing  educa- 
tional funds  for  war-swollen  communi- 
ties j(?hich  have  not  yet  adjusted  to  over- 
grown conditions  brought  about  by  tiie 
shifting  nature  of  postwar  activities. 
Due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Arizona  communities.  It  has  btjen 
necessary  to  aid  our  communities  in  tiie 
construction  of  school  buildings  and  edu- 
cational facilities.  I  have  worked  dili- 
gently with  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
and  War  Assets  Administration  in  get- 
ting funds,  equipment,  and  buildings  to 
supplement  existing  facilities.  This  has 
all  been  done  in  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion with  the  educators  of  Arizona  with 
the  view  of  supplementing  their  splendid 
efforts. 

MATIOMAL   OEFSNSX    AKD   rOEEICM    POUCT 

During  these  critical  times,  when  the 
world  is  still  explosive  and  in  a  state  of 
readjustment  from  war  to  peace,  it  Is 
important  to  keep  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try informed  on  the  progress  of  matters 
affecting  their  security  and  national  de- 
fense. 

Our  President  is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  appointment  of  such  capable  and 
respected  men  as  Marshall,  Eisenhower, 
Lewis  Douglas,  and  others  to  key  p<3si- 
tions  to  guide  our  International  affairs. 

The  world  picture  has  changed  so  rap- 
idly, and  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep 
our  foreign  policy  up  to  the  minute.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  elements  in  the 
world  which  are  unpredictable.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  any  eventuality,  and 
this  preparation  must  of  necessity  affect 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  pleased  to  re  port 
that  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  paaed 
a  bill  merging  our  armed  forces  and  set- 
ting up  all  the  Department  of  Def«;nse 
under  one  Secretary.  We  now  have  a 
Department  of  War,  Navy,  and  Air 
Forces,  all  operating  under  a  single  Sec- 
retary of  National  Defense.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  relentless  and 
consistent  efforts  of  President  Truman. 
In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and 
prepare  our  country  properly  for  the 
dangers  that  ars  lurking  In  the  world  to- 
day, the  President  has  urged  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  train  every 
young  man  to  defend  our  country. 


There  are  various  views  on  how  thU 

program  should  operate.  Whatever  pro- 
gram is  adopted,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  not  interfere  with  the  schooling  and 
home  Ufe  of  the  American  youth.  This 
legislation  has  not  yet  l>een  enacted. 
Our  study  will  continue.  It  will  probably 
be  considered  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

LABOa    AMD    TAXX8 

Two  of  the  major  conflicting  issues  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress were  Labor  and  Taxes. 

The  matters  affecting  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  were  temporarily  dis- 
posed of  in  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill. 
It  has  been  my  contention  that,  although 
this  bill  contains  several  desirable  fea- 
tures. It  has  some  provisions  which  will 
soon  aggravate  friction  between  labor 
and  management.  However  this  Is  now 
the  law  of  our  land  and  we  must  adhere 
to  it  until  the  representatives  of  the 
people  find  it  necessary  to  alter  it.  Al- 
though the  adoption  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  outlawing  the  closed  shop  by 
the  voters  of  Arizona  may  be  considered  a 
mandate  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Arizona  would  not  have  wanted 
many  of  the  punitive  and  restrictive  fea- 
tures of  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill.  There  are 
already  indications  that  this  bill  cannot 
bring  about  industrial  peace.  Since  this 
bill  was  adopted,  AiiZona  has  experi- 
enced one  of  the  greatest  strikes  in  ita 
history  In  the  construction  trades. 

The  second  controversial  issue  of  prime 
Importance  to  the  people  of  our  State 
and  Nation  was  the  reduction  of  taxes. 
I  voted  to  sustain  the  President  on  his 
veto  of  the  bill  which  would  reduce  taxes 
In  1947.  because  I  sincerely  believed  the 
people  were  willing  to  pay  taxes  which 
the  country  still  needed  during  this  year. 
Although  I  do  not  like  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  second  bill,  to  reduce  taxes 
in  1948,  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  vetoed  by  the  President,  It 
was  my  firm  belief  that  it  was  the  best 
tax  bill  that  this  Congress  would  pass. 
Under  existing  conditions,  I  believe  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to 
have  relief  from  the  wartime  taxes  which 
were  imposed  upon  them.  Therefore.  I 
voted  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  In  1948. 
I  realize  that  many  other  issues  have 
been  acted  upon  and  by  necessity  will 
receive  further  action  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Space 
limitations  preclude  a  discussion  of  these 
matters  at  this  time. 

DEPARTMENTAL    WOtK 

Along  with  the  legislative  duties,  a 
Congressman  is  engaged  in  other  duties 
which  are  of  prime  importance.  In 
order  to  obtain  justice  and  rights  for  the 
people  of  Arizona,  It  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  contact  the  various  Departments 
of  the  Government  in  order  to  adjust 
matters  affecting  Individuals,  groups, 
municipalities,  coimties,  and  the  State. 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  be  in  frequent 
contact  with  the  White  House  and  the 
many  other  departments  of  Govern- 
ment which  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
terest of  our  people. 

I  have  frequently  contacted  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  and  CMl 
Aeronautics  Board   witb  reference   to 
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▼arlous  z  latters  affectins  Arlaona  people. 
Of  parti  :ular  Importance  has  been  the 
erti^lish  ment  of  feeder  air-line  service 
In  AriBC  txa  and  the  Southwest.  It  is 
hoped  titat  this  problem  will  be  satis- 
factorily resoived  in  the  near  future. 
These  aitlTlties  were  a  natural  supple- 
ment to  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aviaaon  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eisn  Cox  unerce.  I  also  introduced  H.  R. 
1245  whch  provides  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  a  r  markings  for  the  facilitation, 
encouraj  ement.  and  safety  of  aviation. 

In  tb(  matter  of  disposition  of  sur- 
plus pro]  terties  located  in  Arizona.  I  have 
had  free  uent  contact  with  the  War  As- 
sets Ad]  oinistration.  It  has  been  my 
aim  to  presenrc  as  near  as  possible  for 
useful  p  u-poses  such  properties  as  Luke 
Field.  F>rt  Hiuchuca.  and  other  sur- 
plus inst  r.Uations. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  sub- 
jects an  1  matters  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  )eople  of  Arizona  that  cannot 
be  treat(  d  here.  I  always  welcome  com- 
menls  tnd  observations  of  the  people 
from  back  home  which  will  enable  me 
to  repre  >ent  Arizona  in  accordance  with 
the  wist  es  of  its  people. 


Tilt  Trafcdy  of  Poland 
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(KDRDON.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri:c- 
an  article  appearing  in  the 
Broadcasting  company's  pub- 
Talk,  on  the  Tragedy  of  Po- 
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THB  TSAfSDT   OF   POLAND — OTrS   ao-CAIXB) 
ABX     UCHZAI.     IN     CONSONINQ 
OOMINATICN,    WHAT    THXT 
CASTIGlTQ)  DNDSB  NAZI  DOMINATION 

(By  Axxl  ur  BUn  Lane  In  his  first  broadcut 
after  r  islgning  u  AmbaMador  to  Poland) 

Baoan  ly.  I  submittal  to  Prertctant  Tru- 
man m)|  realgnatlon  u  Ambuudor  to  Po- 
ambassador  I  cotild  not  properly 
dlaetiaa  Aubllcly  the  Pollah  situation.  Peel- 
ing It  m  duty  to  glra  Vam  facts  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican peo  ile.  I  asked  the  President  to  relieve 
me  of  m  r  post  so  that  I  could  write  and  talk 
freely  re  nutting  the  tragedy  of  Poland. 
The  tipgedy  of  Poland  I*  in  reality  a  series 
iaa.  The  first  tragady  was  the  slg- 
(  the  nonaggrCBSion  pcKt  between 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
World  War  IX  was  tho  result. 
Tha  trarierty  of  the  weeks  following  the  con- 
eluslon  ( if  this  pact  resulted  In  the  complete 
mUltary  defeat  of  the  heroic  PtAlsh  Army 
f  tar  grsater  foe. 

was  the  conclusion  of  the 
September  UM  between  Nasi  Ocr- 
many  ufel  the  Sorlet  Union,  partltkmlng  Po- 
land.   Tfils  destroyed  aU  ■rmfclamw  of  Pol- 
Concentration  camps  at 


Majdeneck,  Oswledm  and  Buchenwald. 
hename  notorious  for  their  Infamies. 
refined  and  unrefined  tortures,  their  aspt 
latlons  and  cremations.    Over  3JS00,000 
perished  in  those  camps. 

The  next  tragedy  was  started  by  the 
surrection  of  the  people  of  Warsaw  ag 
the  Nazi  Invader  on  August  1.  1944.    This 
surrection  was  encouraged  by  exhortat 
from  the  Soviet  radio.    It  was  waged 
the  most  difflcult  conditions  and  wr  -  -^ 
rlotis  page  in  Polish  history.    All  of  t  i    .  pt 
of  Warsiiw  occupied  by  the  Insurrecticnl 
was  subj<*cted  to  terrific  bombardment  (i 
the  air  and  by  artillery.    Thoxisands  of  Pc 
were  killed,  maimed,  and  rendered  home 
But  to  the  Pole,  physical  suffering  Is 
major  factor  In  life.     To  him.  freedom 
liberty  mean  far  more  than  absence  of  pi 
leal  hardahlp. 

But  the  greatest  tragedy  which  the 
sutTered  during  this  Insurrection  was  tl 
no  help  came  from  the  Soviet  forces. 
that  time,  they  were  only  a  few  miles  rwi 
on  the  esnt  of  the  Vistula  River,  whch 
through  W'arsaw.   The  Polaa  eoold  not  belt 
th£t  their  ally,  on  whom  they  had 
failed   them.     Pinally.   after   63   days, 
were  forced  to  surrender.     Food.  arms, 
ammunition  had  given  out  and  the 
tregedy  of  sturender  was  followed  by  a 
rlWe  phfs'.cal  tragedy.    The  Naz  s  forced 
Inhabitants  of  Warsaw  to  leave  the  city 
dif  warn  tkaa  destroyed  from  the  grcund 
tnoandlary  bombs— houss   by  hoxise. 
by  blcdc.     Only  buildings  used  by  the 
offlclals  were  spared.     Warsaw  was  left 
worst  ruined  city  of  Europe.     The  deat 
tlan  was  due  not  to  military  necessity. 
to  diabolical  vengeance.     This  did  not 
tba  snlrlt  of  the  Pol-e.    They  still  look* 
the  Bed  armies  for  the  liberation  of 
They  ezoected  they  would  have  a  goi 
ment  of  th?lr  own  choosing.    Instead,  a 
mlttae.  hand-picked  by  the  Soviet 
ment.  was  set  up  In  Lublin  aa  the  goi 
body.     Th!s  committee  was  reeognlsed 
the  Soviet  Union  as  prorlsloial  goremi 
of  Poland.  In  January  1945. 

The  United  States  Government  had 
that  recognition  should  be  delayed  until 
Yalta  Conference  should  mcTt.    Our  reqt 
was   refuaed.     Then  came  the  Talta 
ferenee   In  Pebrunry   1945.     It.  too. 
tragedy  for  Poland.     It  did   not 
provide  that  a  democratic  form  of 
ment  should  be  establlahed.    It  gave 
the  asstimnce  that  free  and  unfettered 
tions  would  be  held.    That  promise  haa! 
been  kept.    According  to  the  Talta  decl 
conversations   were   to  be   held  at  Mc 
between  the  three  powers  to  reach  an 
aient  on  the  setting  up  of  a  Govs 
No  agreement  was  reached.    Why?    Be 
Soviet  Ktasla  wished  no  agreement 
on  Its  own  terms. 

As   soon    as    the   newly-formed   Nat 
Provisional  Government  of  Poland  arrli 
July  1945  there  was  immediate  talk  of 
tlons.    In  August  1946  President  Blerul 
sured  members  of  a  corgressional  cor 
of  the  United  States  that  It  would  nc 
passible  to  hold  elections  during  the 
beeause  of  difficulties  of  transportation. 
President  Indicated  that  the  elections 
be  bald  In  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
tboo^  a  reierendiam  waa  held  en  June 
1946.  it  had  no  relation  to  the  elections, 
falsification  of  the  coimtlng  of  votas  In 
referendum  and  acts  of  Intimidation  li 
cated  that  the  same  practice  would  be 
In  the  elections.    The  Communlst-contr 
government  wns  playing  for  time.    The  < 
tlOBB  were  not  held  until  January  19. 
In  the  midst  of  the  moet  severe  winter  wl 
Poland  had  experienced  In  15  years. 

Many  peasants  were  unable  to  vote 
of  Uansportatlun  dUDcultlea.    It  Is 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  OTOOLE 

or  NTW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg-, 
CRD.  I  inchide  the  following  address  of 
His  Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  at  the  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor.  New  York,  City,  on  Tuesday.  May 
27.  1947: 

Belief  in  my  fellow  Americans,  belief  In 
their  common  sense  to  do  a  common  Job  for 
their  own  common  interests,  which  are 
synonymous  with  the  common  good  of  Amer- 
ica, and  faith  in  their  determination  to  go 
forward  together,  to  live  and  to  work  to- 
gether. Impel  me  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  speak  to  you  as  I  do.  Solicitude  for 
my  country,  for  the  welfare  and  peace  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  as  well  as  the  fear  of  a 
common  danger,  urge  we  to  present  for  your 
heedful  consideration  come  observations 
which  I  beiiCve  to  be  all  Important  to  the 
sun'ival  of  each  and  every  American  and  to 
the  unity  of  America  Itself. 

I  come  before  you.  a  son  of  the  soil  of 
America,  begot  from  the  loins  of  sons  of  toll 
that  have  helped  make  our  country  great. 
Fortified  by  the  feeling  that  you  believe  In 
my  love  of  this  America.  I  am  assxired  that 
you  will  consider  my  refiections  with  friendly 
ears  and  open  minds. 

It  is  a  great  and  grave  mistake  to  assvime 
that  any  one  class  of  Americans  Is  nattirally 
and  Inev^bly  hostile  to  any  other  class, 
that  the  wealthy  and  the  worklngman.  em- 
ployers and  employees,  are  destined  to  live 
In  mutual  conflict.  Citizens  by  birth  or 
choice  of  a  common  coxmtry,  we  have  in 
war  and  In  peace  fought  together  In  com- 
mon causes  against  common  dangers, 
shared  common  sorrows  and  sufTerings,  tri- 
umphed In  common  successes.  The  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  which  we  now  possess 
are  the  works  of  combined  councils  and 
united  efforts,  resulting  in  mutual  benefits. 
This  unity  is  the  source  of  our  strength, 
the  core  of  our  liberty,  the  foundation  of 
peaceful  living — and  these  we  must  guard 
with  zealous.  Jealous  anxiety  and  affection. 
few  our  own  survival,  for  cur  children's  pro- 
tection, and  In  memory  of  these  who 
worlied.  fought,  and  died  to  purchase  for 
us  this  peace  and  freedom. 

On  many  occasions,  through  the  years, 
and  throughout  the  world.  I  personally  have 
known,  seen,  and  heard  well-meaning  peo- 
ple do  honor  to  men  who  faced  and  solved 
the  great  problems  of  the  past,  while,  para- 
doxically, they  decried  and  denounced  those 
who  were  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  present  in  the  same  spirit  which  in- 
spired the  successful  solution  of  similar 
crises  of  other  times.  What  use  for  us  to 
pay  lip-loyalty  to  the  mighty  men  of  the 
past  unless  we  sincerely  endeavor  to  apply 
to  the  situations  of  the  present  the  quail- 
ties  which  enabled  them  to  meet  those 
crises? 

Forecasting  America's  struggles  and  diffi- 
culties even  unto  our  own  day.  It  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  who  foresaw  their  solution. 
"I  hold  that  while  man  exists  It  Is  his  duty 
to  Improve  not  only  his  own  condition,  but 
to  as^st  in  ameliorating  mankind,"  he  said. 
*Xabor  Is  prior  to,  and  Independent  of  cap- 
ital. Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
eculd  never  have  existed  If  labor  had  not 
first  existed.    Labor  Is  the  superior  of  capi- 


tal and  deserves  much  the  higher  consider- 
ation." 

That  was  Lincoln's  caution  to  the  capi- 
talist. But.  In  his  wisdom,  charity,  and  Jtis- 
tlce,  never  did  he  see  or  argue  one  side  un- 
mindful of  the  other,  an  invaluable  example 
for  us  to  follow  In  the  evaluation  and  recog- 
nition of  human  rights — the  very  Issue  which 
confronts  us  today. 

Now.  then,  let  us  give  equal  heed  to  his 
warning  to  the  worklngman.  "Capital." 
Lincoln  said,  "has  Its  rights,  which  are  as 
worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights. 
•  •  •  Nor  should  this  lead  to  war  upon 
the  ovtmers  of  property.  Property  is  the  fnilt 
of  labor  •  •  •  property  Is  desirable:  It 
Is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  •  •  • 
Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built." 
With  Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  believe  that: 
"Property  shall  be  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  mtist  effectively 
control  the  mighty  commercial  forces  which 
they  have  themselves  called  Into  being.  I 
recognize  the  right  and  duty  of  our  genera- 
tion to  develop  and  use  the  natural  resources , 
of  our  land;  but  I  do  not  recognize  the  right 
to  waste  them,  or  to  rob,  by  wasteful  use,  the 
generations  that  come  after  us.  I  ask  of  the 
Nation  that  it  behave  as  a  good  farmer  be- 
haves with  reference  to  his  own  children. 
That  farmer  Is  a  poor  creature  who  skins  the 
land  and  leaves  it  worthless  to  his  children. 
The  farmer  Is  a  good  farmer  who.  having 
enabled  the  land  to  support  himself  and  to 
provide  for  his  children,  leaves  it  to  them  a 
little  better  than  he  found  it  himself." 

And  I  believe  that  this  same  principle 
applies  to  every  man  within  a  nation. 

Every  man  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
make  of  himself  all  that  In  him  lies;  to  reach 
the  highest  point  to  which  his  capacities  can 
carry  him  and  to  get  for  himself  and  his 
family  substantially  what  he  has  earned. 
This  equality  of  opportunity  means  that  the 
Nation  will  get  from  every  citizen  the  highest 
service  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  right  to 
regulate  the  use  of  wealth  in  the  public  In- 
terest Is  universally  admitted.  But  let  us 
admit  also  the  right  to  regulate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  labor,  which  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  wealth.  In  the  essential  Interest  of 
the  common  good  for  the  common  man. 

In  the  Interests  of  the  worklngman  him- 
self we  need  to  set  our  faces  like  flint  against 
mob  violence  Just  as  against  corporate  greed; 
against  violence  and  injustice  and  lawless- 
ness by  wage  earners  Just  as  much  as  against 
lawless  greed  and  selfish  arrogance  of  em- 
ployers. If  I  could  ask  but  one  thing  of  my 
fellow  countrymen,  my  request  would  be  that 
whenever  they  go  in  for  reform,  they  remem- 
ber the  two  sides,  and  that  they  always 
exact  Jtistlce  from  one  side  as  much  aa  from 
the  other." 

Not  new  words  these,  but  wnds  that  down 
through  the  years  have  lived  to  give  the  lie  to 
all  who  would  deny  that  In  unity  reside  the 
strength,  wealth  and  peace  of  our  United 
States  and  all  its  varied  people,  who,  living 
and  working  as  one,  have  made  and  kept  cur 
country  one.  Yes,  the  words  belong  to  oth- 
ers, but  In  full  accord  with  the  Ideas  and 
Ideals  set  forth  and  all  they  mean,  I  make 
them  mine.  And  I  hope  and  I  believe  they 
are  the  Ideals  of  every  American  living  within 
the  grand  and  glorious  framework  of  otir 
Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights. 

Especially  shotild  these  principles  be  prac- 
ticed today  when  we  are  In  a  period  where 
not  only  employer  and  employee  alike,  but 
our  very  country  Itself  and  every  man  within 
It,  stifler  from  shortages  and  stoppages  which 
threaten  our  economic  strength  and  stability. 
Many  people  feel  it  imprudent  to  make  com- 
mitments for  capital  expenditures  because  of 


rising  costs  of  both  labor  and  materials,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  great  niunber  of  projects.  In- 
volving hiuidreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  have 
been  abandoned  or  postponed.  I  believe  If 
this  policy  Is  continued  and  extended  It  can 
lead  only  to  the  stalling  of  the  wheels  of  our 
domestic  economy,  resulting  In  stagnation 
and  depression.  It  Is  based  on  a  premise, 
not  necessarily  true  In  fact,  that  prices  are 
bound  to  come  down  and  that  the  with- 
holding of  enterprise  vrUl  aid  beneficially  In 
the  process.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true 
no  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  assurance. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  thinking 
that  leads  to  such  a  conclusion  necessarily 
precludes  the  most  fundamental  principle  In 
American  life — the  will  to  go  forward  to 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  victory,  united  by 
confidence  In  America's  destiny.  To  delay 
longer  or  retrench  wUl  not  alone  Impede  pros- 
perity but  Invite  Inflation,  deflation,  stagna- 
tion, and  defeat. 

For  myself,  I  am  determined  to  go  for- 
ward, though  I  have  made  it  a  rule — and 
steadfastly  observed  It  throughout  my  life — 
personally  never  to  spend  $100  unless  I  had 
$100.   and  officially,   as  Archbishop  of   New 
York,  never  to  imdertake  the  construction 
of  a  building  unless  I  had  on  hand  half  the 
amount   of   money   necessary    for   its   com- 
pletion.   It  is  unprecedented  for  me  to  break 
this  rule  established  by  myself  for  myself, 
and  go  cotinter  to  the  advice  of  those  who 
counsel  me  to  wait  until  the  cost  of  con- 
struction drops.    I  have  decided  to  break  my 
own   rule,   determined   to   act   contrary   to 
those  who  have  bid  me  wait,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  crisis  In  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  a  challenge  to  all  men  who  love  Amer- 
ica to  come  forth  and  help  her.    Yes,  America 
has  need  of  us  and  I  want  to  be  among  the 
first  to  give   further  proof  of   my   abiding 
trust  In  the  high  worth  of  ovur  people,  their 
Indtistry.  thrift,  courage,  and  determination 
to  continue  In  the  American   way  of   life. 
This  faith,  with  my  faHh  In  God,  I  yield  to 
no  man.    If  this  country's  economy  Is  to  be 
weakened  or  destroyed  by  catastrophic  In- 
fluences I  do  not  want  to  stand  supinely  by 
and  watch  its  downfall.    I  do  not  endorse 
any  such  philosophy  of  fear.    If  such  there 
Is.  and  If  Justified  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, I  do  not  want  to  retire  to  an  Ivory  tower 
and  there  In  anguish  bemoan  the  coming  of 
an  evil  day.    Rather,  I  want  to  take  my  place 
In  the  front  ranks  and  fight  to  counteract 
defeatism    as   vfell    as   the    false   eccnumic 
theories  that  cballenge  our  true  destiny.    I 
abhor  defeatism.    Mine  Is  the  philosophy  of 
action.    I  would  emulate  the  intrepid  Foch: 
"My   center   gives   way.   my   right   recedes. 
The  situation  is  excellent.     I  shall  attack." 
And  today  I  call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon 
all.  not  alone  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York 
City  but  of  every  city  and  every  State;  I  call 
upon  all  to  unite  In  attack  on  this  most  vital 
problem  which  affects  us  all  alike,  for  we  are 
all  Americans,  and  our  common  concerns  are 
as  broad  as  our  beloved  continent.     Let  us 
rovise  ourselves  and  help,  lay  our  shculders 
to  the  wheel,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  are  at  stake. 
Let  It  be  told  to  future  generations  that  In 
mutual  hope  and  tnist.  every  true  and  loyal 
American,  alarmed  at  one  common  danger, 
came  forth  to  meet  and  to  resolve  It.    The 
burden  and  solution  of  the  problem  belongs 
Jointly  to  all.    It  matters  not  where  you  live, 
or  what  rank  of  life  you  hold,  be  you  rich  or 
poor.   Negro  or   white,  Protestant,   Jew.  or 
Catholic,    employer   or    employee,    by    your 
works  you  must  prove  yciu"  faith  In  your 
coimtry  and  yoxir  fellow  humans.    He  who 
lags  at  this  time,  when  cooperative  action 
can  save  a  whole  people,  is  but  a  coward 
courting  ultimate  disaster.    He  whose  heart 
is  firm,  and  whose  conscience  approves  bis 
conduct,  will  go  forward  and  pursue  his  prin- 
ciples even  imto  death. 
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line  of  reaaonlng  is  to  myself  as 
uid  dear  as  a  ray  of  light.    I  put  my 
God  and  In  man.    I  a|]fvalse  this 
situation    and    see    tha    ramady: 
upon  confidence,  the  on*  anti- 
fear  and  panic— ccnfldence  in  our- 
economy.  and  oxir  country;  work 
to  one  another  In  mutual  obllga- 
wlll.  good  faith,  and  Justice;  work 
by  friendship  and  fellowship,  dedl- 
the  common  concern  of  all  Amar- 
cultlvate  peace,  not  war.  as  th* 
of  society;    work  pledged,  in   a 
concerted  effort  to  render  a  dollar's 
■errioe  for  a  dollar  fairly  paid, 
work,  founded  upon  confidence 
c^vmtry's  destiny.  America  has  rccov- 
eTery  crisis  that  has  threatened 
with  confidence  I  shall  go 
and  hope  and  pray  that  others.  In 
cimfldence.  wUl  follow.     Believing  in 
priest,  thousand    of  Americans  have 
to     me     in    contributions     and 
millions  of  dollars,  with  which  to 
.  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
These  funds  I  hold  In  sacred 
as  a  proof  of  my  own  con  vie - 
:he  rtghtfulneES  of  wh:it  I  have  today 
and  proposed  to  you,  my  fellow 
I  do  now  give  you  my  promise 
$25,000,000    for    buildings   to    be 
within  the  archdiocese  of  New 
>Iext  week  ground  will  be  broken  for 
Steptnac  High  School  which 
t4.000,000  and  for  which  we  have 
million.     I  promise  also  to  go 
feDDBMdlately  with  the  building  of 
B.    Smith    Memorial    Hospital, 
nil  cost  97.000.000  instead  of  the  es- 
three  which  have  already  been  sub- 
I  promise  to  begin  construction  on 
York  Foundling  Hospital,  which  will 
OCOiKK).  for  which,  after  the  sale  of 
institution,  the  payment   of  debts 
acquisition  of  a  new  site  we  shall 
a^ilable  6600.000. 

do  I  promise  because  I  have  faith 

good  will  and  good  works  of  capital 

of  employer  and  employee,  of  all 

of  every  station   in   life,   will  be 

with  my  own,  herein  pledged 
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Saturday.  July  29.  1947 


DOMENGEAUX.    Mr.    Speaker. 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
I  include  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  American  Authors'  Authority 
board  of  directors  of  the  Amerl- 
Writers'  Association,  which  is  com- 
of  outstanding  authors  of  this 
country  who  are  interested  in  maintain- 
literary  and  individual  freedom 
re  justly  opposed  to  the  commu- 
nisticiny  proposed  American  Authors' 
Authc  rlty.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
Con^iess  acquaint  Itself  with  this  ne- 
farioqs  program. 

analysis  follows: 


their 


The  plan  to  set  up  an  Authors'  Autborlty 
slmilai  to  Petrillo's  authority  over  muslctana, 
which  was  tamporarUy  defeated  last  fall,  baa 
bean  ^^ought  forward  again  by  the 
Guild   o(  HoUywood. 


This  new  plan  Is  couched  In  cool 
language,  but  It  gives  the  proposed  Auth< 
tba   same    absolute    power    over    the    y 
of  wntais  •that  waa  so  dangerous  in  iiie 
plan. 

aJCXCBOXTlCD 

In  the  dog  days  of  July  1M6.  Jamsoj 
Gain  aprang   on   an   unsuspecting    writ 
world  the  proposal  for  a  so-called 
Authors'    Authority.    The    plan    had 
worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
Writers    GuUd    of    Hollywood.    The 
pMMd  a  rssoluttan  In  Us  favor  and 
a  tnxltte  pi  sami  s  csa^Mlgn  to  have  it 
by  the  three  other  giillds  constitut 
Authors   League:    The   Authors    Guild. ^ 
Radio   Writers  Guild,   and   the   Dramaf 
Guild. 

The  Cain  plan  proposed  a  centra 
authority  to  represent  all  American 
(except  those  in  daily  Journalism)  In 
business  dealings  with  publishers, 
and  the  radio  and  motion  pictures  Indt 
No  disttxu:tlon  waa  made  between  the 
Ised  problems  of  the  screen  writer,  wl 
usually  the  salaried  employee  of  a  cor 
tion.  and  the  problems  of  free-lane* 
poets,  novelists,  or  the  author  of  a 
The  whole  scheme  reflected  a  determlr 
,to  put  control  of  writers  of  all  types, 
the  solution  of  the  most  diverse  prof 
Into  the  hands  of  a  single  authoritarian 

Almost  overnight  several  hundred 
all  over  the  country  organized  the  Ai 
Writers  Assoclatlun  to  fl^ht  this  dan| 
proposal.    An  aroused  public  opinion  rs 
nlsed  the  danger  to  the  free  word 
creative  independence.    The  threat  of 
acceptance     by     the    other     guilds, 
minority  pressures,  was  for  the  time 
averted. 

There  were  some  optimists,   Indeed. 
thought  that  the  plan  was  defeated — an! 
slon  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by 
spread  reports  that  it  was  being  "rev  I 
meet  the  Nation-wide  objections. 

Titz  "arviszD"  vxasioM 

Now  the  Uluaion  Is  ended.  An  AAAt 
mittee  of  SWO  has  issued  a  special 
ment  to  the  AprU  ■bmsb  Wrtisr.  This 
th*  proposed  articles  of  incorporation  si 
lavs  for  tbe  AAA.  which  turn  out  to 
tlrely  in  conformity  with  the  original^ 
document.  Ifor*  than  that,  when 
Is  reduced  to  fonnal  articles  of  Inc 
and  bylaws,  the  dangns  of  the  schei 
even  more  starkly  revealed.  The  Cain 
has  not  been  nfvl**d,  but  simply 
Into  a  legal  doemnent.  Every  one 
fears  arauaed  by  the  original  propoMl 
tlfled  and,  in  some  cases,  deepened 
more  detailed  document. 

Ten   thousand   copies  of   the  suppi 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  SWO  wl 
might  do  nK3st  harm.    With  a  great 
Socratlc  objectivity,  the  controversial 
are  taken  up  la  question-and-answer 
Again  the  document  appeals  adroitly  to  { 
anoes  of  the  Aaacrlcan  writer,  again 
special  reference  to  his  particular  field, 
risks    involved    In    monopoly   control 
literary  products  are  again  dlsmlsssd  i 

The  AAA  plan  does  not  give  the 
writer  a  vot*  In  the  authority.  Nor 
give  htm  any  other  direct  means  of 
ing  its  actions.  He  would  not  be  a  mei 
th*  authority.  He  would  not.  in  tbe  i 
sense  of  the  word,  "join"  it — he  would  I 
submit  to  Its  ministrations.  The  Aut 
would  protect  him  by  becoming  the 
trustee  of  his  creativ*  property,  that 
bis  life  and  livelihood  as  a  writer. 

To  be  sure,  the  bylaws  say  any  writ 
withdraw  his  work  from  the  Authorit 
wher*  will  he  peddl*  it?    Once  the 
has  assigned  bis  legal  rights  to  th*  At 
h*  has  made  his  works  unsalaMe  el: 
Let  there  be  no  doabl.->  talk  on  this 
The  inatigators  of  the  plan  make  tt 
that  they  mean  to  control  th* 


|e  concerned.  "W*  think 
properties  into  a  cage,' 
"and  make  it  difficult 
properties  anywhere 
they  (the  publishers 
!t  hungry  enough  to  go 
ly  ootild  tie  a  bell  on 
add  that.  In  a  market 
lated,  the  meekest  and 
rould  b*  tb*  individual 
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the   plan   snd   look   at 

>ortant  provisions.    Th* 

artld**  of  ineorpora- 

Ing  paragraphs  descrih* 

the  AAA: 

1st  for  the  creators,  th* 

III  forms  of  interest  and 

properties  of  all  kinds. 

I  In.  transfer,  dispose  of. 

mt  interests  and  rights 

properties. 

representative,  or  in 
3n  behalf  of  creators  of 
owners  of  Interests 
lit  limiting  the  gen- 
.  to  take  all  lawful 
force,  and  protect  rights 
ic'er.  copyright,  title,  or 
erary  properties,  to  sue. 
Iter  into  contracta,  giv* 

|e  AAA.  wh  lit  oligarchic 
we  shall  discuss  later, 

ipany  and  a  closed  shop, 
^ents  for  the  closed  shop. 

In  the  field  of  creative 

the  old.  rests  on  a  total 

Iter  of  his  properties  In 

xthority.    as    the    Screen 

ikes  qtilte  clear,  wotild 

of  both  copyrighted  and 

It  alone  would  close 

'  collect  all  funds,  cut  a 

ind  payments  for  its  own 

not  sign  any  contracts 

and  neither  could  his 

^ot  compel  the  authority 

thus  his  works  might  11* 

kid  do  nothing  about  it. 

\\  to  the  courts  because 

he — would    have    legal 

»S'   PKOPE«TT 

Itarlan  presumption  of 
lible.  No  one  in  Amer- 
suggested  that  the  AFL 
rotherhoods  should  ac- 
labor  power  of  their 
h-  ever  suggested  that 
c -umber  of  Ckimmere* 
il  title  to  the  business 

lands  just  that.    It  de- 
he  creative  property 
en  would  enable  the 
>1   a  substantial   portion 
country's  writers.    Th* 
much  power  In  one  set 
truly  horrifying  in  th* 
thought   and   clashing 
11'  -n    indapcBdenc*    for 
nd  creator,  especially 
id  nonconformist  writer, 
reedom.    The  danger  of 
power  to  corrupt  the 
f  especially   to   intimidate 
is  obvious.    Its  leverage 
political  and  personal 
direction  of  writing  on 
teism  to  Zionism. 
It  the  writer  can  stay  out 
le,   just   aj   a   musician 
Petrlllo  organization  or 
in  stay  out  of  a  cartel 
particular  field.     Once 
up,  even  in  part  of  the 


writing  field,  the  Independent  writer  wiU  be 
helpless  against  the  slightest  whim  of  the 
authority.  With  legal  title  to  writers'  works, 
the  authority  will  attain  controls  which  wUl 
enable  it  to  dictate  terms  to  leading  pub- 
lishers and  producers,  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual literary  craftsman.  Then  the  writer  can 
stay  out  by  starving  or  finding  some  other 
trade. 

BXLATION     TO     OTHER     WRTTEES'     ORCANIZATIOKS 

Throughout  their  statement  the  planners 
assume  that  the  present  professional  or- 
ganizations of  American  writers — the  four 
guilds,  the  Authors  League,  the  American 
Pen  Women,  the  American  Writers  Associa- 
tion—are unable  or  unfit  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  writers  and  to  protect  their  in- 
terests. Those  are  voluntary  organizations, 
whose  officers  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote 
of  their  members.  Their  members  have  a  di- 
rect say  In  their  management.  It  Is  this 
which  the  AAA  would  cure. 

We  of  the  American  Writers  Association 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  the  AAA  can 
do  for  the  American  vn-iter  which  his  profes- 
sional, voluntary,  democratic  organization 
cannot  do  better.  We  believe  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  surrender  of  aU  writers'  rights 
to  an  oligarchic  machine  Is  Intolerable;  we 
believe  this  authorization  demand  means  in- 
tellectual suicide  lor  creative  writers. 

Tat  authority,  according  to  its  published 
plan,  could  conduct  "battles'  for  'Imprcve- 
menu  in  the  copyright  laws,  separation  of 
rlghu.  revision  of  tax  laws,  protection  of 
civil  rights  all  on  a  scale  that  neither  the 
Individual  guilds  nor  the  Authors  League  it- 
self is  currently  prepared  to  handle." 

Same  of  these  suggested  improvements  may 
be  highly  desirable.  But.  the  Authority,  be- 
ing a  monopolistic  cartel,  would  have  far  less 
effect  on  Congress  and  on  public  opinion  than 
the  various  professional  organizations  of 
writers,  or  individual  writers.  There  is  jus- 
tlfled  mistrust  of  great  power  aggregates. 
Monopolies  engaged  In  lobbying  hide  behind 
as  many  voluntary  organizations  and  individ- 
uals as  they  can  corral.  Pressure  on  Con- 
gress and  other  official  bodies  Is  obviously 
most  effective  when  It  comes  from  a  multi- 
tude of  organizations.  InteresU  and  people, 
rather  than  from  a  single  power  center. 

This  also  goes  for  contractual  relations 
between  writers  and  publishers,  producers, 
radio  sUtions  and  networks.  The  screen 
writers,  let  us  say,  may  prefer  to  lease  their 
creative  properties  instead  of  selling  them 
outright.  They  can  achieve  this  through 
their  existing  guilds,  along  democratic  lines 
of  collective  bargaining. 

An  authority  representing  writers  In  all 
fields,  concerned  with  purposes  far  removed 
from  the  specific  conditions  affecting  the 
screen  writer,  and  subject  to  the  distrust  that 
attaches  to  any  cartel,  cannot  win  for  them 
advances  so  effectively  as  an  organization  of 
the  screen  writers  themselves. 

The  dramatists  guild  has  a  program  for 
protecting  the  rights  of  their  members  and 
improving  their  business  relations.  But 
playwrights  are  members  of  their  guilds  and 
have  a  vote  and  a  say  If  they  wish  to  exercise 
It.  How  could  their  position  be  Improved 
when  their  guild  Is  superseded  by  an  over- 
all authority  not  subject  to  control  by  Its 
depositors? 

Some  of  the  professional  organizations  of 
authors  and  writers  have  neglected  the  eco- 
nomic interesu  of  their  members.  Others 
have  not  been  sufficiently  active  or  firm.  But 
that  Is  not  because  their  constitutions  do 
not  give  the  officials  enough  power;  It's  -im- 
ply because  they  are  badly  run.  One  might 
as  well  propose  that  labor  authority  be  set 
up  to  supersede  all  trade  unions,  or  an  Indus- 
try authority  to  supersede  aU  business  organ- 
izations, because  some  unions  and  businesses 
do  not  meastire  up  to  their  responsibilities. 


ORGANIZATICN 

Now  let's  look  at  the  actual  organization, 
the  electoral  and  administrative  apparatus 
of  the  proposed  AAA. 

Who  will  actually  run  the  AAA?  The  an- 
swer is  a  board  of  17  governors,  4  elected  by 
each  of  the  4  guilds  with  the  president  of 
the  Authors  League  as  ex  officio  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  actual  administrator.  Mr. 
Cain's  tough  mug,  will  be  a  national  direc- 
tor, aided  by  an  executive  signatory  who 
holds  all  the  contracts.  The  director  chooses 
his  whole  slate  and  the  governors  are  free. 
Russian  fashion,  to  vote  for  it.  or  not  vote. 

No  writer  can  join  or  be  a  member  of  the 
AAA,  as  he  can  of  a  voluntary  professional 
organization  He  has  no  vote  In  the  AAA, 
no  voice  In  Its  administration,  no  legal,  or 
for  that  matter,  moral  control  of  any  kind. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  assign  his  property  rlghte 
as  a  writer  to  the  authority  to  handle  as  it 
pleases.  Should  the  authority  attain  the 
monopoly  over  the  written  word  which  It 
seeks,  all  the  writer  can  do  If  he  does  not 
like  the  way  his  interests  are  handled  Is  to 
withdraw  his  property  from  the  "trtistee- 
ship  •— and  sell  it  precisely  where  the  dis- 
senting writer  used  to  sell  It  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many, which  is  nowhere. 

In  theory  the  members  of  a  guild  would 
have  a  shadowy  influence  twice  removed 
through  the  four  board  members  of  their 
particular  guUd.  In  practice  we  know  too 
well  that  such  Indirect  control  Is  worthless 
and  therefore  a  species  of  make-believe  and 
deception.  But  writers  not  in  the  guUds,  or 
In  other  authors'  organizations  now  exist- 
ing or  arising  later,  would  not  have  even  that 
theoretical  shadow  of  Influence.  Many  writ- 
ers have  refrained  from  joining  the  guilds  or 
have  resigned  for  reasons  that  they  consider 
adequate;  why  should  they  be  subjected  to 
a  monopoly  dictation  set  up  by  others? 

The   proponents  of   the   AAA   assert   that 
those   writers  who   are   nol   in    any   of   the 
guilds    (and   they   are   the   great   majority) 
would  be  "like  depositors  who  are  not  stock- 
holders in  the  bank."    The  analogy  shows 
their  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  writer.     Even  the  members  of  the 
various  guilds  would  not  be  "stockholders" 
In  the  AAA,  either  In  fact  or  analogy,  be- 
cause they  are  not  members,  and  have  no 
say    in    its    operations.     A    depositor,    when 
he  withdraws  his  money  from  one  bank,  can 
put   it   in   another.     Where  wUl   the  writer 
"deposit"    his    product    when    he    withdraws 
It  from  the  AAA  in  a  market  dominated  by 
the  AAA?    The  whole  point  Is  that  the  au- 
thority is  organized  as  a  monopoly  and  alms 
to  become  one  In  economic  fact. 

THOtJGHT  CONTBOL 

No  matter  how  the  scheme  is  disguised  or 
what  alibis  for  Its  excessive  power  and  am- 
bitions are  advanced,  the  authority  would  be 
an  oligarchy  over  the  American  writer.  It 
would  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  political 
as  well  as  economic  dictatorship.  If,  in  two 
guilds,  militant  minorities  elected  the  Gov- 
ernors they  could  take  and  hold  control  of 
the  authority  even  though  their  total  mem- 
bership was  a  lot  smaller  than  that  of  the 
other  two  guilds.  Thus  a  small  minority 
could  have  a  strange  hold  on  all  literacy 
output.  The  very  concentration  of  power 
would  make  possible,  nay.  Inevitable,  the  use 
of  this  enticing  leverage  to  favor  ideological 
friends  and  silence  undesirable  and  tmman- 
ageable  writers. 

The  American  Writers  Association  would 
be  recreant  in  its  duty  to  its  members  and 
to  public  opinion  if  It  did  not  frankly  point 
cut  that  the  AAA  Is  the  brainchild  of  com- 
munists and  their  feUow  travelers  in  the 
Screen  Writers  Guild.  The  scheme  Is  evU  In 
Itself  and  dangerotis  In  the  hands  of  any 
political  group,  right  or  left.  Indeed,  17 
angels  led  by  a  seraphic  tough  mug  wculd 
be  corrupted  by  the  possession  of  so  much 


authority  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  But  It  hap- 
pens to  be  a  notorious  fact  that  those  who 
hatched  the  plan  and  those  most  energetic 
in  pushing  It  are  of  the  pro-Communist  per- 
suasion. 

This  does  not  mean  that  anti-Commiuilsts 
and  innocents  have  not  been  enlisted  in  the 
proposal.  (It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cain  himself  does  not  seem  fully  aware  of  the 
Implications  of  the  plan  but  to  have  been 
the  carrier  of  other  men's  ideas.)  Some 
writers  are  politically  naive;  the  economic 
promises  of  the  AAA  to  redress  real  griev- 
ances sound  good  to  them.  Anyone  even 
slightly  familiar  with  Communist  and  fel- 
low-traveler techniques  of  domination  knows 
how  cleverly  they  exploit  real  problems  and 
the  good  will  of  honest  men. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  very  AAA  Com- 
mittee of  the  SWG  Includes  several  open 
Conununlst  Party  members,  a  number  of  fel- 
low travelers  and  a  number  of  notorious 
"Innocents."  Let  us  repeat  the  warning  of 
John  Dos  Passos.  one  of  the  great  liijertarian 
voices  In  American  letters  today,  to  his 
fellow  writers: 

"It  Is  very  much  too  bad  (that)  many 
American  writers  remain  Ignorant  of  and 
Indifferent  to  the  political  movements  that 
are  shaping  the  world  we  live  In.  This 
Ignorance  Is  the  main  stock  In  trade  of  the 
fanatical  Communists  who  do  the  work  be- 
hind the  Screen  Writers  Guild  and  the  Holly- 
wood center  of  pro-Soviet  propaganda. 
They  launched  the  AAA  as  part  of  a  care- 
fully worked  out  campaign,  which  has  been 
partly  successful,  to  take  over  the  direction 
of  American  thought.  The  motivation  of 
the  non-Communist  Hollywood  writer  In- 
volved was  a  little  different,  more  that  of 
the  fox  In  the  fable  who  had  lost  his  brush 
and  tried  to  induce  all  the  other  foxes  to 
cut  theirs  off,  too.  Their  ignorance  of  and 
indifference  to  politics  have  made  them  the 
willing  dupes  of  the  Communists  In  what  is 
basically  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  American 
form  of  government  and  with  it  all  free 
institutions." 

We  writers  should  be  forewarned  by  th* 
experience  of  the  CIO,  a  typical  example  of 
political  innocence.  We  see  today  the  heroic 
struggle  of  Its  rank  and  flle  members  to  free 
themselves  from  control  by  a  Communist 
minority  through  its  transmission  belts.  It 
Is  a  struggle  which  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  totalitarian  minority  had  been  headed 
off  at  the  outset.  Other  organizations  which 
have  been  similarly  infected  have  faced  th* 
same  heartbreaking  struggle  for  liberation. 
It  Is  easier  to  surrender  democratic  rights 
than  to  retrieve  them. 

Is  It  not  absurd  that  American  writers  at 
this  late  date  should  fall  victim  to  the  same 
disease?  The  AAA  plan,  as  now  revealed  In 
detail  by  Its  proponents.  Is  Ideally  suited  for 
capture  and  control  by  a  tiny  clique  of  self- 
perf>etuating  insiders.  This  is  not  an  acci- 
dent. We  believe  It  was  planned  that  way 
by  people  whose  Imaginations  are  fired  by 
the  vision  of  minority  control  of  Intellectual 
and  creative  life  In  this  cotmtry. 

The  American  Writers  Association  sup- 
ports every  measure  that  will  help  improv* 
the  position  of  the  writer.  For  this  very 
reason  It  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  a  devious 
effort  to  fasten  on  American  writers  a  dic- 
tatorship over  their  property  as  writers  and 
their  fimctions  as  creative  workers. 

SUMKABT 

Let  us  sum  up: 

1.  The  Authors  Authority,  as  set  up  In  th* 
supplement  to  the  March  1947  Screen  Writer 
Is  not  new  or  even  revised.  It  is  the  original 
Cain  plan  in  detailed  organizational  form. 
It  meets  none  of  the  objections  raised  by 
writers  throughout  the  cotmtry,  obviates 
none  of  the  dangers  which  alarmed  American 
public  opinion. 

2.  The  proposed  AAA  alms  to  set  tip 
mon(^)oly  domination  of  the  whole  field  of 
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by  making  it  Irapoaslble  for  publish- 
producers  to  get  material  from  writers 
yirough  their  authority.    This  cloaed 
an  obvious  threat,  not  only  to  th« 
but  to  the  creative  and  ideational 
of  the  IndiTldual  writer. 
)ody  exercising  such  Immense  power 
(|(»n«ln  of  Ideas  would  possess  a  prop- 
machine  ready  to  put  over  on  the 
people   any   social   philosophy   or 
program    which    It    happened    to 
would  constitute  a  direct  threat  to 

of  the  whole  Nation. 

AAA  Is  so  organized  that  It  makes 

object  for  each  capture  and  perma- 

e^ntrol  by  a  militant  and  highly  ciis- 

mlnonty  among  the  great  body  of 

writers. 

all  totalitarian  undertakings,  the 

wide   and   handsome   promises 

win   be  unable  to  fulfil   and  for 

exacts    the   price   of   virtual   sur- 

Df  the  free  word.     The  existing  witt- 

gu  Ida  and  other  writers'  organlsattom 

should   deal   with    the    lafltlmate 

being  exploited  by  the  proponents 

AAA.     There  is  nothing  such  an  au- 

could  do  for  writers  which  writers 

do  better,  and  less  dangerously,  for 

ves. 


S«B  I  iff 0  Rhrer  and  Missioa  Bay  Project 


ilXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H(  IN.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

or  CAUroufu 

IN  1  HI  BOUSE  OF  RVBBSNTATIVSS 

FHday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr  FLETCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  I  lego  River  and  Mission  Bay  project 
is  bo  h  a  flood-control  and  rivers  and 
harbc  rs  problem.  It  is  a  project  that  Is 
doublyr  Justified  because  the  Federal 
Ooveinment.  having  diverted  the  San 
Dkcc  River  to  Mission  Bay.  should  be 
fttps  ulble  to  some  extent  for  the  con- 
strue ion  and  maintenance  of  a  satisfac- 
tory channel  to  the  ocean.  I  should 
like  t  >  point  out  that  under  present  con- 
tfUiois  devastating  periodic  floods  en- 
dmngi  r  highly  developed  arefti.  acme  of 
whldk  are  Navy  and  marine  property. 
It  w(uld  be  possible  to  dredte  Mkaton 
Bay  o  make  it  temporarily  usable,  but 
mlM  t  San  Diego  River  Is  diverted  to  a 
sepaiate  outlet,  the  Mission  Bay  would 
conti  lue  to  shoal  by  the  deposit  of  silt. 
The  1  iroject  is  very  much  needed  to  pro- 
tect trivate  property  and  life  as  well  as 
beim  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
litiii  on  Bay  for  navigation  of  small 
bMtj. 

Unier  Public  Law  525.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  the  Federal 
Ck>ve  rnment  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  ihannel  3.3  miles  in  length.  800  feet 
wide,  with  capacity  of  87.500  cubic  feet 
per  jecond;  construction  or  reconstruc- 


Uon 
road 
the 


}f  three  highway  bridges,  one  rail- 
bridge,  and  two  stone  Jetties  Into 
locean.      The    State    of    California 


of  $2,778,000.  and  additional  aid  for 
Igational  features  amounting  to  $3.( 
000.    With  this  State  and  Federal  ai< 
city  of  San  Diego  plans  to  complet* 
San  Diego  River  Mission  Bay  project  j 
total  estimated  cost  of  $16,759,000. 
I    sincerely    trust    that    the    si 
$1.000000.  as  requested  will  be  a| 
priated  in  this  bill  by  Congress  f< 
preparation  of  plans  and  for  the 
struction  of  this  project. 


has  i  Jso  authori2ed  this  project  in  chap- 
ter 514.  statutes  of  1945.  California 
has  \  oted  to  cooperate  with  financial  as- 
slst&ice  totaling  $1,826,000.  It  is  esti- 
mate d  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
five  kotal  financial  aid  for  flood  control 


Speaker  Martin  Accepts  Honorary  I 
Membership  in  AMVETS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREI 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IM  THE  BOUSK  OP  REPRESENTA'] 
Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.    ANDREWS.    Mr.    Speaker, 
evening  in  a  beautiful  Capitol  Hill 
mony  Speaker  Joseph  W.  M.\rtin. 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  an  hon< 
life  member  in  the  AMVETS— the 
erans*  organizjition  which  was 
chartered  by  the  Congress. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means 
tee  room  was  bedecked  with  flow« 
ferns  for  the  occasion.    A  bri 
niece  Army  Air  Forces  Band  was 
the  highlights  of  the  evening,  un< 
direction  of  Major  Howard. 

AMVETS  Is  the  only  veterans* 
Ization  of  the  recent  war  to  be  h( 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
granting  it  a  charter.    It  is  a  gn 
ganization  and  it  is  growing 
in  power  and  prestige.    Those 
nessed  the  AMVETS  ceremony 
Speaker  M.mtin  will  long  remei 
among  their  fondest  memories, 
superb  and  wonderfully  arranged. 

I  present  herewith  a  printed  f( 
the  program  and  a  few  remark 
were  made  at  the  ceremony,  as  f< 

PaOQSAM   AT  PISSSMTATIOM   OT   HONC 

liBMBBiisHir  TO  HoN.  Joa^>B  W. 
Ja..  SpcAKca  or  Houss  or 
rr  AMVETS  Po«T  No  19.  Rous*  or 
mvTATxvss.    WaaMmoTow.    D.    C. 
Jxn,T  aa.  1»47.  8  ».  M..  Wats  ako 
CoMMrrro    Room.    Mtw    Hovsa 

BVILOINO 

T:90  p.  m..  nuslc  by  AAF  Band. 

8   p.    m .    America,   by    AAP   Band. 
Howard,  conducting. 

Invocation  by  Rev  Dr.  Bernard  Bri 
D.  D..  acting  chaplain. 

Investiture  ot  poet  commander  ai 
a»xunand«r  by  department  AMVETS 
maxxler. 

Band  selection  by  AAF  Band. 

Master  Sgt.  Abrasbal  Robofsy.  solol 

Prssentatlon  of  honorary  life  met 
In  AMVETS  to  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Speaker    of    House    of    Representath 
Liiclan  Hunter.  Jr..  commander,  and 
M.  Ames,  first  vice  commander. 

On   presenting  life   membership 
Speaker  MArmv.  Commander  Hunter 

"Speaker  Maitin.  It  is  Indeed  a 
and  high  honor  for  me  on  behalf  of  tt 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Post.  No.  19.  to  present  to  you  this  i 
cjiming  you  Into  our  orgaxxlaatiou. 


ir  membership  will  be  a 
AMVETS  to  become 
^liua  for  the  veterans  of 

ider  Allen  M  Ames  said: 
lis  A  real  plraauie  and 
kU  of  tbe  members 
It  you  with  this  life 
kd  to  welcome  you  aa  a 
il-ition." 

a  splendid  speech 
itude   for    the   honorary 
led    AMVETS   success 

er  then  Introaueed  Hon. 

chairman  ot  the  House 

imlttee.  who  auoetltuted 

Hon.  6am  RATsnaM.  ml- 

^^  vise,  who  at  the  last 

t>     I'tend  the  ceremony. 

to  think  of  Mrs.  Rooas 

ler  of  th«  veterans.    Be* 

crusade  for  those  who 

we  feel  that  she  has 

cfH?nltlon. 

[r      "^ure   to   present   the 

lor  ..  I  Roccas.  chairman 

ins'  Affairs  Committee. 

speaker  of  tbe  evening." 

er  had  this  to  say : 

tunate.  ladtaa  Mkd  gen> 
louse  of  Reprwaotatlves 
not  permitted  to  give 
te  membership  per  year. 
!  Rmtkvkm  has  been  a 
|e    veterans    and    we    are 
xlm  for  his  efforts  In  our 

to  a  close  with  taps  by 
iV  f'.and  In  honor  of  those 

[w  >r  n. 

^v.  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
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Federal  .Md  to  Edocatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude therein  my  report  as  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  No.  1.  measures  relating  to 
education  generally,  on  H.  R.  2953. 1  may 
^ttaat  H.  R.  2953  was  reported  from  the 
imittee  No.  1  to  the  full  commit- 


tee by  a  vote  of  6  to  2.  and  the  report  was 
filed  with  the  full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  is  now  on  the  calen- 
dar of  that  committee. 
The  following  is  the  report: 

TrnrRAL  Assist  a  nci  to  the  States  roa  the 
PcKPOSE  or  FiN.Mfcn^o  a  Mhvimxtm  Fottnda- 

TION      EDnCATION     FSOC3AM      AHD     Or     MOKS 

Nf.*2lt  Eqoauzino  Educational  Oppoktc- 
Mmxs 

Mr.  McCowzN.  chairman.  Subcommittee 
Ko.  1 — Measures  Relating  to  Education  Gen- 
erally, submitted  the  following  Interim  re- 
port to  accompany  H.  R.  2953: 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H  R.  2953)  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  assist  the  States  and 
Territories  in  financing  a  minimum  founda- 
tion education  program  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  In  reducing  tbe 
Inequalities  of  educational  opportunities 
through  public  elementary  and  secondary 
I,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  other 
having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  and  reconunend  that  the 
bill  be  adopted. 

INTSODUCnON 

For  a  number  of  years  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  held  hearings 
on  proposals  designed  to  extend  and  to  make 
permanent  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  and 
equalising  public  educational  opportunities. 
Tbe  basic  idea  of  Federal  aid  for  public  edu- 
cation Is  not  new.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  Congress  has  provided  such 
aid  through  allotments  of  public  lands  and 
grants  of  money  for  special  types  of  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  to  meet  emer- 
gencies arising  from  economic  depressions 
and  wartime  conditions.  The  primary  ques- 
tions, therefore,  before  the  subcommittee 
have  been  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tbe  need 
for  Federal  Mslstance  and  to  determine  how 
present  needs  could  best  be  met. 

Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress has  held  hearings  extending  over  18 
days  and  received  testimony  from  approxi- 
mately 75  Individuals  and  organizations. 
TiM  eubcommlttee  has  bad  opportunity  to 
eonaltfer  all  sides  of  the  problem.  Much  of 
the  testimony,  in  a  convincing  manner,  im- 
derscored  the  evidence  presented  at  previous 
hearings.  No  doubts  remain  that  the  Na- 
tion continues  to  have  educational  slums 
which  the  States,  regardless  of  their  efforts, 
have  not  and  apparently  will  not  eradicate 
without  Federal  assistance.  These  condi- 
tions were  accentuated  during  the  recent  war 
period  and  during  the  recent  years  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

Never  before  have  the  people  of  the  Nation 
been  as  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  extend- 
ing educational  opportunities.  Through  lo- 
cal and  State  action  the  people  have  assumed 
willingly  many  additional  financial  obllga- 


tlotis  In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  critical  In- 
adequacy of  the  financial  support  of  schools. 
These  efforts  have  not  kept  pace  even  with 
tbe  rising  costs,  the  Increased  birth  rste,  and 
the  deterioration  of  school  plants.  The  fim- 
damental  educational  Inequalities  remain. 
It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  upon  their  Insistence,  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  responslbUlty  for 
guaranteeing  to  all  American  children  and 
youth  a  defensible  minimum  level  of  educa- 
tional opportimity.  These  statements  are 
based  on  evidence  produced  at  the  hearings. 

I.  KCASONS  roa  the  appsoval  of  the  Bnj. 

H.  X.    2953 

That  Federal  akl  for  education  Is  necesear> 
has  already  been  established  by  the  types 
and  amounts  approved  by  Congress  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  That  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  assistance  at  this  time  is  nec- 
essary has  been  demonstrated  by  the  evidence 
appearing  in  many  printed  reports  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  this  evidence  in  detail  In  the 
present  report.  In  general,  the  arguments 
fall  Into  two  categories:  (a)  Safeguarding 
the  national  Interest  through  the  promotion 
of  education:  and  (b)  meeting  the  needs 
arising  from  the  inadequacies  of  the  financial 
support  of  schools. 

Safeguarding  the  natiOTial  interest  through 
the  promotion  of  education 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  numerous  other  documents 
have  been  set  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
can Government.  That  these  principles  are 
closely  related  to  the  education  of  the  people 
has  been  clearly  recognized  by  statesmen 
since  tbe  founding  fathers  up  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Citizenship 

Our  representative  form  of  government  is 
based  upon  the  literacy  and  civic  competence 
of  Its  citizens.  They  are  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  public  questions,  to  choose  public  olB- 
clals.  and  to  Join  with  their  fellow  citizens  In 
common  enterprises.  Today  our  children  are 
living  In  a  complex  American  society.  Each 
year  millions  leave  the  schools  to  Join  with 
their  elders  as  voting  citizens.  Through  our 
form  of  government  the  popular  voice  Is  col- 
lected and  uttered,  and  that  utterance  mtist 
represent  Intelligence  and  vmderstandlng. 

Citizens  of  the  States  are  also  citizens  of 
the  Nation.  There  is  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple, commerce,  and  Ideas  among  the  States. 
This  exchange  has  been  one  of  our  great 
strengths,  but  it  has  its  hazards.  The  1940 
Federal  census  showed  that  10.000.000  adults 
had  less  t'  ^  a  fifth-grade  education.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  isands  of  young  men  were  re- 
jected in  recei  t  years  by  the  selective  service 
because  of  edu^tional  deficiencies.  Many 
of  the  future  citi  -ens  of  the  States  of  greatest 
wealth  are  beir.c  educated  or  neglected  In 
the  less-privileged  States.  No  State  can  be 
Isolated  from  the  baneftil  effects  of  Ignorance 
In  a  Nation  which  has  extensive  mobility  of 
population. 

The  Preservation  of  Democracy 
Each  generation  has  Its  duties  to  perform. 
It  Is  ours  to  perfect  and  to  perpetuate  the 
democracy  of  everyday  living  and  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  our  governmental  institu- 
tions. These  are  the  matters  reqtilrlng  more 
than  literacy.  Our  people  must  understand 
the  principles  of  American  society  and  be 
able  to  apply  those  principles  to  current  prob- 
lems. They  must  love  their  country  and 
work  for  Its  betterment.  They  must  appre- 
ciate their  opportunities  and  be  willing  to 
share  with  others.  These  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  making  for  the  effectiveness 
and  perpetuation  of  American  society,  are 
acquired  through  education. 


But  these  precious  assets  of  America  are 
not  matters  solely  of  domestic  concern.  We 
live  In  a  world  weighed  with  perplexity  and 
unrest.  Oxir  people  must  understand  the 
heavy  international  obligations  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  must  be  equipped,  physically 
and  educationally,  to  meet  any  dangerous 
challenge  to  our  security.  When  properly 
conceived  and  adequately  financed,  educa- 
tion  is  an  effective  bulwark  against  totalitar* 
ianlsm  and  a  safeguard  to  democracy. 

The  National  Welfare 

The  greatest  resource  of  any  nation  is  Its 
pec^le.  Each  day  finds  them  in  homes,  fac- 
tories, hospitals,  churches,  business,  mines, 
schools,  and  on  the  farms,  carrying  forward 
the  social  and  econoratc  processes  of  life. 
These  human  resources  will  continue  to  make 
America  great. 

For  our  Nation  to  increase  its  economic  azul 
cultural  strength  It  must  maintain  a  high 
level  of  educational  opportiuiity.  Education 
steps  up  the  living  standards  of  nations. 
Comparisons  made  of  other  countries  show 
that  the  nations  with  high  Income  also  have 
high  levels  of  education  and  great  amounts 
of  technical  skUl.  Underlying  and  mnMng 
effective  such  factors  as  natural  resources, 
adequate  labor  supply,  technical  research, 
and  good  labor-management  relations  are 
the  understanding  and  technical  skill  of  the 
people  as  a  whple.  Productive  capacity  is 
increased  though  training  and  education. 

A  nation  also  must  have  intelligent  con- 
sumers. Business  and  agriculture  prosper 
in  a  society  where  the  standards  of  living  are 
high.  Uneducated  people  have  few  wants. 
They  are  satisfied  to  do  vrlthout  adequate 
food,  proper  clothing,  good  books,  sufficient 
medical  care,  and  other  artistic,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  advantages  of  modem  life.  The 
basic  nourishment  of  the  economic  procesMa 
Is  to  be  found  in  Intelligent  and  educated 
consumers.  It  Is,  therefore,  esssntlal  that 
there  be  an  adequate  educational  opportu- 
nity available  to  every  child  in  every  State. 
The  conservation  and  development  of  our 
human  resources  is  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Meeting  the  needs  arising  from  the  <n« 
adeqvKicies  of  the  financial  support  of 
schools 

The  primary  responsibility  of  organizing 
and  administering  public  education  In  the 
United  States  rests  upon  the  States.  The 
States  in  most  instances  have  delegated  larga 
educational  responsibilities  to  their  subdivi- 
sions (municipalities,  cotmtles,  and  school 
districts)  which  operate  within  the  frame- 
work of  State  law.  A  major  part  of  the 
financial  support  for  public  schools  is  ob- 
tained from  local  and  State  taxation.  Al- 
though the  general  scope  and  purptoses  ot 
public  education  have  shown  marked  uni- 
formity throughout  the  Nation,  the  programs 
and  facilities  have  been  developed  or  Im- 
peded according  to  the  economic  resources 
of  the  Individual  States.  These  differences 
among  the  States  are  still  further  accentu- 
ated during  periods  of  economic  depression 
and  of  economic  readjustment.  Some  Idea 
of  the  present  financial  difficulties  was  re- 
vealed by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  the 
subcommittees  hearings. 

Deprivation  of  Educational  Opportunity 
For  many  years  the  Nation  has  been  ac- 
quiring an  educational  deficit.  It  was  dram- 
atized during  World  War  I  by  the  number 
of  young  men  who  were  rejected  for  military 
service  because  of  their  inability  to  read, 
write,  or  understand  military  commands.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Federal  census  of  1940, 
which  revealed  that  millions  of  adult  citi- 
zens had  little  or  no  schooling  and  tliat 
5.000,000  children  and  youth  did  not  attend 
any  school.  It  was  further  revealed  by  the 
number  of  selectees  rejected  for  service  in 
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and  Bute  efforts  to  Improve 
present  school  year  lMO-47. 
tbkchtrs  In  public  elemenury  and 
toola  have  been  paid  leas  than 
year's  work:  18  percent  received 
Today,    in    the    weulthler 
4tatus  of  salaries  and  the  remote 
improvement  have  discouraged 
young    men   and   women    from 
as  a  life  work  than  the  even 
did  In  IMO. 
effort  to  Improve  salaries,  so  as  to 
e:  perieuced  teachers  and  to  attract 
iroung   people,   local   school   dis- 
curtalled  budget  allotments  for 
supplies  and  the  maintenance 
plants.     The  result  has  been  a 
ring  of  the  quality  of  Instruction 
pcBtponement  of  financial  obliga- 
ultimately  must  be  met. 
l.OOO.COO  children  are  attending 
local  districts  where  annual  cur- 
are leas  than  $500  per  class- 
rforrey    in    1930^-40    revealed    that 
systems  so  poorly  financed  that 
ess  than  €100  per  classroom,  while 
fl  lanced   systems   spent   $6,000   or 
assroom.    This  wide  variation  of 
tinues  even  today,  according  to 
iracta  with  SUte  departmenU  of 
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n  the  AbUltlee  of  the  States 
vary  widely  In  their  ability  to 
In  1945  the  income  per 
from   $556   in  Mlaslaslppi   to 
Jew   York.     For   that  same   year 
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in  financial  ability  within 
^v«a  greater  than  the  differences 
States.    Most  of  the  States  have 
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The  Fiscal  Pesponaibillty  of  the  Federal 

Qoveriunent 
It  Is  an  accepted  principle  of  American 
Government  that  wealth,  income  and  privi- 
leges should  be  taxed  wherever  they  are 
found  and  the  revenues  obtained  should 
be  expended  for  public  services  wherever 
they  are  needed.  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  is  a  logical  application  of  this  prlncipls 
at  the  national  level. 

Our  Nation  is  an  economic  tinlt.  We  draw 
upon  physical  and  human  resources  with 
little  regard  for  State  lines.  Economic 
progress  and  prosperity  tend  to  be  regional 
or  national  in  extent  and  are  not  conttned 
by  SUte  boundaries.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  draw  upon  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  In  providing  for  any 
phase  of  the  general  welfare. 

The  interstate  character  of  business  and 
the  various  forms  of  corporation  organiza- 
tion are  such  as  to  impair.  If  not  to  block.  t!.e 
taxing  ability  of  the  States.  In  such  in- 
stances the  Federal  Oovemment  is  the  onlv 
taxing  power  commensurate  with  the  e*.;  - 
nomlc  orgnnl7.atlon  to  be  taxed.  The 
revenue  resources  of  some  States  have  in- 
creased at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  they 
have  in  other  States,  and  only  through  the 
Federal  taxing  power  can  the  benefit* 
these  new  resources  t>*  mad*  available  to 
of  the  people. 

The  American  system  Is  based  upon  a  d\ 
structure  of  a  union  of  States  and  a  natl 
of  pecple.    Both  the  States  in  their  reel 
tlve  sovereignties  and  the  people  as  a  wh< 
havp  a  joint  responsibility  for  educating  ' 
chl'dren  who  are  cltlxens  of  the  SUtes  ai 
citizens  of  the  Nation.     The  time  has  coi 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume   l"* 
full  fiscal  responsibilltes  in  the  field  of  putj 
lie  education.  * 

n.    ANALYSIS   OF    H.   t.    t*S3 

The  pxirpose  of  the  act   Is  to  assist 
SUtes    m    equalizing    educational    opport* 
nitles  by  the  allotment  of  Federal  tevenu' 
of  not  less  than  $3  per  child  of  school  age 
any  Sute  making  reasmabls  sffort  to  provM 
for  the  support  of  Ita  public  elemenUry  ar 
secondary  schools.    In  those  SUtes  where  " 
expenditure  of  1.1  percent  of  the  average  ' 
come  paymenu.  for  a  period  of  5  years.  ■ 
not  provide  $40  per  child  of  school  age. 
bill  provides  (or  amounU  of  Federal     & 
ance  beyond  the  minimum  $3  allotments. 
Limttttlons  on  Federal  Control 

Section  2  specifically  prohibit*  any  depart 
ment.   agency,   officer,   or   employee   of    f 
Unlted  SUta  from  exercUing  any  dlrectl 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  preecrlbl 
any  requiremenU  with  respect  to.  any  echo 
educatkmal   agency,   or   institution    in   ei 
State  recelvinj?  funds  under  the  act.     It 
further  provided  that  no  Federal  anency 
ofllfttr  ahall  atuch  any  term  or  condition 
any  agreement  or  other  action  taken  un< 
the  act  or  atUch  any  limitation  or  provlst 
in  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  " 
act.     These  are  poattlve  ■(tfetiiTdi  age 
the  Impairment  of  local  and  State  cont 
over  the  funds  allotted. 

Appropriations  Authorized 

Section  S  authorlaas  for  the  purpose  of 
act  the  sum  of  taoO.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  90.  IMS;  the  sum  of  $250.( 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  IS 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  It 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  st 
of  $3CO.0O0.0C0. 

Apportionment 

Section  4  provides  an   objective   formt 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  funds  uni 
the  act.    No  discretion  Is  given  to  any  ~^ 
eral  agency  or  ofllcial.    Tbe  ttape 
la  the  formula  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  cost  of  a  witwunnm  school  founC 
tlon  program  is  computed  by  multiplying 
$40  the  number  of  children   In  each  St' 
ages  5  to  17.  as  determined  by  the  De[ 
ment  of  Commerce. 


of  the  people  of 
iriod  Is  then  mul- 

determlne  a  rea- 
lonal    expendittire 

10  foundation  pro- 

|ls  larger  than  the 

red  by  1  1  percent 

Slble  to  receive  the 

10  foundation  pro- 
Is  less  than  the 
iced  by  1  1  percent 
an  amount  equal 
lumber  of  children 

111  provides  that  any 
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ktely  above)  must 
lie  schools  at  least 
inecrae  paymenu 
lod.  Where  a  State 
>n*  as  specified.  Its 
reduced.  The 
ic  average  propor* 
)>  all  of  the  SUte* 
Idecade  immediately 
This  provision  is 
t(  r  Federal  funds 
•  t  It  leaves  to  each 
of  whether  or  not 
lulremenU  for  full 
further  provided, 
allotment  shall  be 
equal  to  $3  multl- 
lildren,  ages  5  to  17, 

for  s  pro  rata  dls- 
States  in  case  tbe 
less  than  tbe  total 
to  all  SUtes. 

2  percent  of  the 

apportionment    to 

i\  Zone.  Puerto  Rico. 

lOuam.     Tlie  United 

lucatlon  Is  author- 

srtlonmento  on  the 

kese  areas  for  addl- 

|elrmentary  and  sec- 

louiits  of  the  allot- 

led    by    Joint    ajyree- 

np<*ctlve  educational 

lyii  i<  areas  were  not 

la    applying   to    the 

unique  educational 

3mrarable  statistics 

educational  sUtus 

Payment 

It  the  United  SUtes 
fclon  shall  certify,  to 
(n'-iry.  the  amounU 
r  the  act.  Pay- 
to  the  treasurer  or 
hhe  SUte,  who  must 
received  and  pay  out 
requisition  of  the 
rlty. 

Appropriation 
it  the  funds  appro- 
lall  be  disbursed  by 
allc-scbool  jurtsdic- 
»llc-edticatlon  agen- 
irrent  expenaiiures 
service,  and  captul 
It  be  used  tor  public 
ry  schools. 

limit  a  »UU  In  Its 

lucatlon.  In  States 
re  disbursed  to  non- 

|y     ;  the  purposes  for 
this  act.  the  Fed- 
Plmilarly  disbursed. 

^o  !^tate  may  allot  to 
1  i    ;er  proportion  of 

|v    1  than  It  providce 
It.,  .ti  revenues. 
section  are  twoloid: 

pntrol  of  public  edu- 
ad  (2)  to  permit  the 
Federal  allotmenu  as 
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state  and  local  revenues  are  now  disbursed 
under  the  laws  in  each  State. 

State  Acceptance  Provisions 

Section  7  provides  that  a  SUte.  if  it  wishes 
to  qualify  for  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act.  shall  through  its  legislature  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  funds  received. 
In  the  event  the  legislature  is  not  in  session 
when  the  act  becomes  operative,  the  governor 
may  act  in  lieu  of  the  legislature  until  the 
legislature  next  convenes. 

The  legislature  is  to  provide  that  the  SUU 
treasurer  or  other  corresponding  SUte  offi- 
cial shall  serve  as  trustee  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived under  the  act  and  report  to  Congress, 
through  the  United  SUtes  CcmmlESloner  of 
Education,  a  detailed  statemsnt  of  the 
amount  so  received  and  of  lU  disbursement; 
provide  that  its  State  educational  authority 
shall  represent  the  SUU  In  the  administra- 
tion of  these  funds;  provide  for  an  audit  by 
the  State  educational  authority  of  the  funds 
rccpived  and  apportioned  to  local  school  ju- 
risdictions to  such  State  authority;  provide 
that  tbe  StaU  educational  authority  shall 
make  reports  to  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect t"  the  progress  of  education  within  the 
SUte,  which  reporU  said  Commissioner  shall 
eonvey  to  the  Congress. 

Ssctlon  7  further  requires  that  In  States 
where  separate  schools  are  maintained  for 
separaU  races,  the  State  through  Its  legisla- 
ture shall  provide  a  just  and  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  the  Federal  funds  allotted 
under  the  act.    This  apportionment  Is  to  be 
made  without  any  reduction  of  the  propor- 
tion of  State  and  local  moneys  expended  for 
educational  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  in  1C47  for  public  schools  for  minority 
races.    In  section  9  (d)  "a  just  and  cqulUble 
apportionment,  allottment.  or  distribution  of 
funds"  is  defined  as  one  which  recuIU  in  an 
expenditure  for  the  minority  group  of  a  pro- 
portion of  such  funds  that  ds  not  less  than 
the  proportion  that  the  minority  racial  group 
bears  to  the  toUl  population  of  the  SUte. 
The  same  section  provides  that  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  shall  be  allotted 
only   to   those   States   which   provide   from 
State  revenues  for  all  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  purposes  not  less  than  the 
total  amount,  or  the  amount  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  actually  soent  for 
such  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  1947.    Fur- 
thermore, only  those  local  school   jurisdic- 
tions shall  be  entitled  to  receive  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  act  that  continue  to 
pay.    from   State   and   local    funds,   average 
monthly  salaries  to  their  teachers  not  less 
than  the  average  monthly  salaries  paid  as 
of  February  1.  1947,  or  the  nearest  date  prior 
WlMh  sehool  was  In  session.    This  provision 
•{iplles  not  to  Individual  salaries  but  to  the 
average  salary  paid  in  the  local  school  juris- 
diction.    Clearly  the  Intent  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral  funds  for  costs   previously  paid  from 
State  and  local  revenues. 

The  State,  either  through  lU  leglslattire  or 
thrcugh  lU  State  educational  authority.  If 
the  legislature  so  directs,  shall  provide  for 
the  apportioning  of  funds  under  the  act  In 
such  manner  that,  not  later  than  the  fourth 
year  of  operatic  i  of  the  act  and  each  year 
thereafter,  there  will  be  avaUable  from  all 
sources  to  all  local  school  jurisdictions  not 
less  than  $40  per  pupil  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance for  current  expenditures  (exclud- 
ing Interest,  debt  service,  and  capiUl  outlay) 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  program  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
bill  thereby  scU  up  a  minimum  foundation 
program  of  education  providing  equal  basic 
educational  opportunity  for  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  Nation. 

Right  of  Appeal 
Section  8  gives  the  SUte  educational 
agency  in  any  SUte  the  right  to  appeal 
questions  of  administration  to  the  Unltea 
SUtes  Commissioner  of  Education  and.  after 
60  days.  If  not  satUfactorlly  terminated,  the 


right  to  appeal  to  a  United  SUtes  district 
court.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as 
to  both  fact  and  law. 

Definitions 
Section  9  contains  certain  essential  defini- 
tions of  terms  used  in  the  act. 

Separability 
Section  10  provides  that  provisions  of  the 
act  held  invalid  in  their  application  to  any 
State,  person,  or  circumstance  does  not  affect 
the  application  of  such  provisions  to  other 
States,  persons,  or  circumstances. 

ni.   ESTIMATES    Or   APPORTIONMENT   0»  TCftVB 
AXTTHORIZED 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  ap- 
proximate distributions  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  act.  These  are  estimates 
based  upon  the  latest  available  statistics 
on  expenditures,  income  paymenU.  and  the 
number  of  school  children  in  each  State.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  estimaU  the  pay- 
menu  that  would  be  made  to  the  Territories 
and  other  outlying  areas. 

(First  estimate) 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,    Washington,   D.   C— Estimates   of 
Federal  aid  under  McCowen   bill   (N,  Jt. 
295-!) 


Personal  Appraisal  of  Potential  Repub- 
lican Presidential  Candidates  in  1948 


Etatoa 


Continontal 
United 
States 


Ertimateil  pa;  montf  to  StstM  under 
.McCowen  hill  after  applications  of 
J.5  percent  oflort  to  thr  cqualizn- 
tton  funds  (ralmilatious  bttscd  on 
1»M  data) 


Equaliza- 
tion («0 
and  1.1 
percent) 


I  $141,646,000 


Alahams 

Arizona 

Arlcnn!>a.s 

California 

t'oloraflo 

Connecticut 

IVlawarc 

District    of    Co- 

lumhia 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Idaiio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lowi-'iana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Michipan 

Minnesota 

Mississi^)pl , 

Missouri 

Montana 

NebrasSca. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
Soutti  DakoU... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waisbington 

WestVfrslnia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Son- 

CQualiza- 

tlon  53 

payments 


Total 


$35,446,000  $197, 002, 000 


13,:30.000 
1,232.0001 
8.2i^U0U 


(CM.  000) 

la  r>64,  (xn 

£64,000 


12,095,000 

7.  rsj,  000 

(174,000) 


(MS,  000) 
12,732,000 


(467,000) 


4,356,000 

7:w.ooo 

1,023,000 
171.000 

433,000 
1,356.000 


4.512.000 
2,187,000 
1,503.000 
1,116,000 


564.000 
1.281.000 
2.496.000 
3,588.000 
1,666,000 


(125,000) 


2,824,000 


18,766.000 
1,213,000 


7,210,000 


10.686,000 
1,060,000 
9,:^6,000 

10,547,000 
1,022,000 
(211,000) 
3,714.000 


2,253,000 

327.000 

810.000 

81,000 

294,000 

2,415,000 

'7,'»6,'oo6 


4,254,000 


675,000 

6,246,000 

432,000 


225,000 


8,234,000 


1,002,000 


l,9(n,000 
168,000 


13,330,000 
1.232,000 
8.215,000 
i  356. 000 

TS.'i.OOO 
1,023,000 

171.000 

432,000 

1,356^000 

10,664,000 

564,000 

4,512  000 

2;  187. 000 

1.503,000 

1.116.000 

12.095,000 

7, !«!»,  003 

564.  QUO 

1,281,000 

2,406.000 

3,588,000 

1,668,000 

12,735.000 

2,2S3.000 

327  000 

810,000 

81  000 

2tl4.000 

2,41.VO0O 

2,824,000 

7.206,000 

-18,766.000 

1.213  000 

4,  ZM,  000 

7,210,000 

675,000 

6,246,000 

4;c,ooo 

10,686,000 
1,080,000 
9,556,000 

10.547.000 
1,022,000 
225.000 
3,714,000 
1.092.000 
8,234,000 
1.980,000 
108,000 


■  The  total  of  cohunn  2  does  not  include  the  amoants  in 

parent'.irr-s  These  psrrnthetical  amounts  are  equal!- 
tatk)n  sums  which  are  less  than  $3  per  diild  guaranteed 
payments  shown  in  column  3. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  from  now  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  our  country  will  have 
nominated  their  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President.  The  American  electorate 
will  be  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  ap- 
praise the  relative  claims  of  the  can- 
didates to  the  support  of  the  voters  of 
the  Nation. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democrat  Party  will  be 
President  Truman.  To  refuse  to  nomi- 
nate him  would  be  a  repudiation  of  his 
administration,  and,  consequently,  a 
confession  that  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  controlled  the  executive  branch  of 
our  national  Government,  had  failed  in 
Its  trusteeship.  To  repudiate  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  who  had  been  se- 
lected in  1944  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
Presidency  and  who  later  became  Presi- 
dent, would  be  tantamount  to  saying 
"We  now  realize  that  we  picked  the  wrong 
leader  in  1944,  but  give  us  another 
chance  and  we  will  give  you  another  one 
whom  we  believe  will  be  a  successful 
President." 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  offer  or  Suggest 
any  petty  or  partisan  criticisms,  such  as 
have  been  voiced  by  prominent  Demo- 
crats In  my  State  and  in  other  places. 
The  problems  with  which  the  President 
must  deal  almost  every  week  are  so  stu- 
pendous and  so  fraught  with  danger  or 
benefit  to  our  people  and  to  mankind 
eversrwhere  that  we  can  only  hope  that 
he  may  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
to  handle  them  in  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  us  and  posterity.  The  way  he 
handles  these  complicated  questions, 
whether  it  be  merely  for  the  duration  of 
his  present  term  or  for  a  longer  time, 
may  affect  the  course  of  history  and  the 
happiness  of  men  everywhere  for  gener- 
ations. But  irrespective  of  how  we  may 
feel,  he  is  handling  and  attempting  to 
solve  the  questions  now  before  the  coun- 
try, and  it  must  be  obvious  that  his  party 
must  renominate  him  as  its  standard 
bearer  or  practically  forfeit  its  chances 
in  the  1948  campaign. 

Consequently,  it  is  interesting  to  sur- 
vey the  field  of  personalities  from  whom. 
It  now  seems  obvious,  the  Republicans 
will  select  their  standard  bearer.  To 
help  me  personally  get  a  correct  apprais- 
al of  these  men,  I  shall  venture  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  group  of  persons  from 
which  the  Republicans  will  obtain  their 
candidate  for  President  in  1948.  In  this 
group  I  think  also  will  be  found  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
This  is  the  group  that  I  think  contains 
these  candidates:  Dewey,  of  New  York; 
Taft,  of  Ohio;  Warren,  of  California; 
Bricker,  of  Ohio;  Stassen,  of  Minnesota; 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan:  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, of  Massachusetts;  Edward  Martin, 
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of  Penns  Ivanla:  Saltonstall.  of  Musa- 


Ifor  have 


Lodge,  of  Maasactausetts. 

wMch  I  arranged  this 
significance  whatever. 
Dewey  wks  mentioned  first  because  he 
was  the  lepublican  standard  bearer  In 
1944  and  is  most  mentioned  as  the  prob- 
able cam  idate  of  the  party  in  1948. 

My  apiraisal  and  comments  on  these 
men  are  lot  based  upon  any  special  re- 
search concerning  any  of  them  or 
their  recdrds.  It  is  based  upon  genera] 
reading,  discussions,  speeches  I  have 
heard,  aid  run-of-the-mill  comments 
and  discissions  I  have  heard  In  Wash- 
ton  ai^d  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  talked  to  any  of  these  men 
personalljr  about  this  statement,  nor  have 
I  asked  '  heir  permission  to  say  or  not 
to  say  ac  /thing  about  them. 

Let  me  then  give  you  my  brief  com- 
ments ab^ut  these  individuals. 

COT.  T30MAS  r  Dswrr,  or  ivxw  tokx 

Dewey  became  a  prominent  national 
personagi!  very  early.  Whether  by  de- 
sign or  ly  circumstance,  he  became  a 
potential  E^esldential  candidate  at  a  very 
young  age.  In  1940.  when  only  38,  his 
name  wai  presented  to  the  Republican 
Conventi(  m.  As  a  prosecutor  he  q;iade  a 
great  rec(  >rd.  What  I  admire  about  this 
record  Is  hut  he  did  not  make  a  pretense 
at  law  (niorcement  by  arresting  the 
prostituti .  the  small  gambler,  and  so 
forth.  £  e  drew  the  curtain  aside  and 
went  af ti  r  the  "big  fish"  of  the  under- 
world an  i  convicted  them.  Having  had 
a  little  e:  perience  m  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. '.  know  what  a  tough  Job  that  is 
and  what  great  ability  and  courage  a 
prosecute  r  in  a  great  city  like  New  York 
must  ha\e. 

From  ill  I  can  learn,  Dewey  is  a  fine 
administ  ator.  At  any  rate,  the  people 
of  New  Y  ark  endorsed  his  first  4  years  by 
reelectlm  ;  him  by  a  tremendous  majority 
in  1948.  He  appoints  good  men  and  In- 
sists that  first  consideration  in  asking  for 
a  public  i  appointive  Job  is  that  the  appli- 
cant mm  t  have  the  ability  to  handle  the 
Job  well  J  ,nd  must  have  Integrity.  There 
are  so  m<  iny  diverse  opinions  as  to  Dew- 
ey's pera  nallty  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  deterr  line  whether  he  gets  along  with 
people,  i;  tolerant,  and  approaches  his 
job  with  ;rue  humility.  Most  of  the  var- 
ious cntiCisms  that  I  have  heard  made 
by  Repul  llcans  are  Items  that  I  learned, 
over  6  nonths  before  the  convention, 
would  be  U5ed  by  the  Democrats  If  Dew- 
ey was  tl  ,e  Republican  candidate.  They 
were,  for  instance,  that  "he  is  a  prose- 
cutor"; f  e  is  a  "dandy";  "Tie  speaks  so 
perfectly  that  he  is  not  human";  he  is 
a  "small  nan."  referring  both  to  his  size 
and  char  icter  (he  is  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age Amei  lean  in  stature,  and  taller  than 
Chiang  1  [ai-shek  and  Stalin) ;  he  would 
be  •iititC'  Tatlc  and  in  constant  collision 
with  Con  ?ress  and  his  subordinates."  It 
was  really  amusing  to  hear  Republi- 
cans wh<  se  favorite  was  not  nominated, 
parrot  his  Democratic  propaganda. 
Toleranc?.  vision,  courage,  and  a  basic 
understajiding  of  the  problems  and  dan- 
us  and  mankind  are  neces- 
rially  during  the  next  few 
degree  to  which  Dewey 
up  to  these  are  manifested  by 
Ilia  neorki  as  a  public  offlclal,  which  is 
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good.    As  to  the  personal  equation.  I 
not  sure  nor  am  I  convinced  that 
critical  observations  I  have  heard  frc 
people  in  whom  I  have  confidence 
well  founded. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  a  man  to  be  reckoi 
with.    His  attainments  cannot  be 
ten  off  by  any  petty  criticisms. 
mauitcm  tatt.  op  orio 

One   thing   that   has   impressed 
about  Senator  Taft  is  that  every 
whom  I  have  met  who  knows  him  int 
mately  is  a  great  admirer  of  his. 
applies  to  men  who  are  violently  opi._ 
to  some  of  his  ideas.    They  all  seem 
grant  that  he  Is  intellectually  honest  _^ 
frank.    It  is  a  long  time  since  we  hat 
had  a  man  who  is  a  potent  candidate 
the  nomination  for  President  who  si , 
out  so  frankly  and  definitely  on  cont 
versial  issues  of  the  hour.    On  pi 
cally   every   issue   In   national   pol 
Senator  Tatt  has  clearly  and  publ 
expres-sed  his  thinking.     On  univei 
militai-y  training  and  on  the  matter 
the  war-crimes  trials  he  has  not 
afraid  to  state  his  views,  although  It 
unnecessary  to  do  so  until  these  issi 
were  before  him  as  a  Senator. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  he  takes 
position  on  controversial  issues  withe 
rancor  or  prejudice.    His  method  se« 
to  be  to  learn  the  essential  and 
facts  about  a  problem,  the  setting  of 
particular  problem  In  the  over-all  gx 
of  problems  confronting  the  country. 

after  study  and  reflection  to  detei 

what  is  the  correct  course  to  pursue.  _ 
the  particular  issue  under  consideratioi 
to  best  serve  the  public  welfare. 

In  many  ways.  Senator  Tait  Is  _ 
his  distinguished  father.    He  is  more^ 
a  Judge  than  he  Is  a  politician.    He 
proaches  the  solution  of  a  public  pi 
lem  liie  a  judge  approaches  a  deci 
he  must  make  in  a  legal  dispute, 
stead  of  applying  the  law  to  the  facts. 
a  judge  does.  Senator  Tatt  applies 
conception  of  what  plan,  when  api 
to  the  problem  to  be  solved,  will 
serve  the  public  Interest  and  correct  , 
abuse  that  the  hearings  or  facts  discl< 
Men  may  differ  with  his  conclusion 
I  have  found  no  one  who  disputes  _ 
the  Senator  approaches  public  questi( 
with  an  open  mind  and  fearlessly  mj 
his  decision. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Senator  Tai 
who  now  espouses  Federal  aid  to  cdu< 

tion.  was  once  violently  opposed  to 

a  plan.    But  his  studies  of  the  probU 
convinced  him  of  the  soundness  of 
position  he  now  msiintains  on  that  _ 
Also  the  Wagner-EHender-Taft  bill 
resents   an  evolntioa  In  the  Senatoi 
thinking  on  the  hoortng  problem, 
present  bill  is  one  designed  to  give  pui 
lie  aid  to  housing,  especially  to  the  U 
income  groups.    I  have  heard  impoi ._ 
persons  express  surprise,  and  In  soi 
cases  disappointment,  that  Senator  T/ 
should  be  the  coauthor  of  such  a  bill, 
seemed  to  suffer  no  'lualms  in  chants 
his  thought  and  publicly  admitting 
when  he  once  was  convinced  that 
present  position  was  right. 

OOV.  EABt  WAnSir,  OF  CALlrOCfIA 

In  1946  when  Earl  Warren  was  ., 
elected  Governor  of  California,  he  wt, 
the  second  Governor  to  be  reelected  Ii 
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the  1940  census  was  taken.  Every  prob- 
lem that  has  faced  the  Nation  has  been 
presented  to  California.  Housing,  re- 
adjustment, labor  problems,  shipping, 
mining,  reclamation,  including  irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric  development:  agri- 
cultural problems,  presented  by  the  doz- 
ens of  special  crops,  and  so  forth.  To  be 
governor  of  such  a  State  presents  al- 
most every  problem  that  a  President 
must  meet,  except  that  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Sometimes  Members  of  Congress 
suggest  that  California  must  be  a  for- 
eign State  because  in  practically  every 
problem  that  is  considered  by  Congress 
California  has  some  kind  of  a  stake  or 
Interest. 

Warren  is  not  a  candidate,  or  at  least 
he  has  no  organization.  He  was  not  ac- 
tive as  a  candidate  for  governor  before 
his  nomination.  His  friends  were  anx- 
ious for  him  to  run.  When  he  did  enter 
the  race  the  war  was  on  and  he  stated 
frankly  at  the  start  that  In  view  of  that 
fact  he  would  run  and  if  elected  would 
have  a  nonpartisan  administration.  He 
carried  this  policy  out.  appointing  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  to  various  offices, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  many  poli- 
ticians but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people. 

His  friends  now  wish  to  help  make  him 
a  Presidential  candidate  and  may  do  so. 
They  feel  this  coming  election  is  too  se- 
rious a  matter  to  have  any  candidate 
take  the  nomination  by  default.  They 
want  the  people  to  have  a  chance  at  the 
best  man.  Also,  some  feel  that  the  elec- 
tion is  not  a  cinch,  but  one  way  to  make 
It  a  certainty  for  the  Republican  Party 
Is  to  have  Warren. 

Warren's  family  life  is  reminiscent  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Warrens  have 
six  children.  Instead  of  this  being  ii 
burden  to  the  Governor  and  his  wife,  it  Is 
merely  one  round  of  pleasure,  with  every 
member  of  the  family  taking  part. 

HAROLD  STASSEN,  OF  MINNISOTA 

^  Harold  Stassfen,  more  than  any  other 
candidate,  typifies  the  younger  element 
of  the  Amerxan  electorate.  He  is  only  40 
years  of  age,  yet  he  has  had  a  hand  in 
some  of  the  greatest  events  of  this  chang- 
ing and  transitory  age. 

When  only  31.  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Minnesota.  The  labor  organizations 
fought  him,  because  they  considered  him 
antilabor  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
stated  that  If  elected  he  would  pass  a 
law  providing  a  plan  for  the  media'Jon 
and  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  He 
was  elected.  He  kept  his  word  and  had 
the  law  passed.  The  law  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  in  the  next  election,  the  la- 
bor leaders,  who  had  formerly  denounced 
him,  supported  him. 

While  still  Governor,  the  war  broke 
out.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  resigned  the 
Governorship  and  entered  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  participated  In  some  very  im- 
portant engagements.  He  was  a  staff  of- 
ficer on  Admiral  Halsey's  staff  and  he 
has  had  experience  which  makes  him 
know  what  modern  warfare  is  like. 

He  was  selected  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  one  of  our  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  be  made  more  of  a  hit 
with  the  news  correspondents  than  any 


other  member  of  our  delegation.  He  has 
a  frank,  disarming  way  in  meeting  peo- 
ple and  meeting  groups.  You  go  away 
from  a  discussion  with  him  feeling  that 
he  has  disclosed  his  thinking,  rather  than 
tnring  to  hide  his  thinking,  by  what  he 
says. 

He  Is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Idea  that  we  are  in  a  so-called  interna- 
tional age.  We  are  in  a  position  of 
leadership  whether  we  wish  to  be  or  not 
and  we  must  find  some  way  to  bind  the 
nations  together  to  make  peace  secure. 
Stassen,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
candidate,  realizes  the  implications  and 
the  awful  consequences  of  modern  war- 
fare. 

He  is  not  only  outspoken  for  interna- 
tional collaboration,  but  he  has  gone  one 
step  further  than  any  other  candidate 
in  either  party.  He  thinks  to  bring 
about  true  international  relations  there 
must  be  an  understanding,  not  only  be- 
tween the  governments,  but  also  between 
the  peoples  of  the  various  nations.  He 
is  not  advocating  world  government,  but 
he  does  believe  that  if  the  people  of  the 
various  nations  can  have  their  way.  they 
will  understand  each  other.  What  he 
hopes  win  result  Is  that  governments 
may  become  more  representative  of  the 
people  who  must  pay  the  taxes  and  fight 
the  wars.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  his  con- 
viction, that  there  will  be  no  more  war. 
because  the  average  man  gets  nothing 
from  it  but  tragedy  and  sacrifice. 

In  1S40.  Harold  Stassen  was  the  fioor 
leader  of  the  Willkie  forces  at  the  con- 
vention which  placed  Mr.  Willkie  at  the 
head  of  the  Republican  ticket.  He  is 
a  shrewd,  poised,  and  experienced  party 
leader  and  worker.  He  has  probably 
done  more  to  awaken  Interest  in  the 
young  voters  in  the  Republican  Party 
than  any  candidate  now  being  consid- 
ered. Through  the  Republican  forums, 
which  he  organized,  he  has  tried  to  get 
our  young  voters  to  understand  what  the 
important  problems  of  today  are.  He 
also  suggests,  on  the  public  platform  and 
otherwise,  what  he  considers  the  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  Nation,  and  he  hopes  that  the 
party,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  will 
offer  solutions  that^  will  appeal  to  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  young 
voters.  He  is  a  strong  peace  proponent, 
and  has  had  enough  practical  experi- 
ence in  politics  and  public  affairs  to 
understand  the  long  and  tedious  road 
that  we  must  travel  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  stable  world. 

Mr.  Stassen  is  thoroughly  frank.  He 
admits  that  he  is  a  candidate,  but  he 
states  that  he  is  merely  a  candidate  in 
the  sense  that  If  the  people  believe  In 
his  ideas,  he  would  like  to  be  their  rep- 
resentative to  carry  these  ideas  out.  No 
matter  what  may  happxen  to  him  with 
reference  to  the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President,  he  has  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  to  American  thinking, 
in  the  direction  of  world  peace.  The 
important  part  of  his  life  is  still  before 
him.  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
of  In  the  future,  even  though  he  may  not 
be  on  the  ticket  in  1948.  In  the  1944 
convention  one  delegate  stated  to  me 
that,  "The  Stassen  people  are  the  only 


group  that  I  have  met  who  know  what 
they  are  here  for  and  know  exactly  what 
their  candidate  stands  for."  This  was 
a  great  tribute  to  a  young  man  who  has 
made  a  tremendous  mark  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene.  He  is  more  a  man 
of  the  people  than  he  Is  a  polished  pro- 
fessional party  leader. 

SENATOB  BUCKXa,  OF  OHIO 

For  3  terms  John  Bricker  served  as 
Governor  of  Ohio.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  held  State  elective  offices.  Certain- 
ly the  people  of  that  great  State  ap- 
proved of  what  he  did  and  had  plenty 
of  time  to  become  familiar  with  his  rec- 
ord before  giving  their  endorsement 
of  it. 

Whether  the  problems  which  confront- 
ed Governor  BRicKrH  were  problems  that 
would  help  him  understand  the  national 
problems  of  this  day  is  doubtful.  Un- 
doubtedly fiscal  problems,  involving  bal- 
ancing the  budLet  and  taxation,  devel- 
oping a  State  highway  system,  the  regu- 
lation of  utilities  and  other  matters  In 
which  BRicKtR  was  active  as  Governor 
would  be  excellent  experience  in  han- 
dling our  national  domestic  problems. 
But  the  broader  problems  of  our  nation- 
al and  International  security,  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  our  policies 
looking  toward  world  unity  to  bring 
peace  are  problems  with  which  State  ex- 
ecutives do  not  need  to  cope,  except  In- 
cidentally. The  experiences  of  Senator 
Bricker,  since  1946,  will  help  him  grasp 
these  special  problems. 

As  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
Bricker  made  a  great  impression  on 
many  people.  He  discussed  largely  the 
domestic  problems  of  the  country,  such 
as  reducing  our  bureaucracy,  lowering 
taxes,  eliminating  waste,  balancing  our 
budget,  stopping  excessive  use  of  Fed- 
eral power,  and  so  forth. 

He  must  have  charm  and  magnetism 
as  the  press  reports  of  his  speeches  in- 
dicated that  he  captivated  great  crowds. 
Coming  from  a  pivotal  State  such  as  Ohio 
and  having  been  repeatedly  reelected  to 
high  State  office  It  Is  obvious  that  he  has 
made  a  deep  and  perhaps  lasting  favor- 
able impression  on  the  voters  of  h!s 
State.  In  the  event  that  Senator  Tatt 
should  not  be  Ohio's  candidate  It  seems 
quite  certain  that  Bricker  will  be  Ohio's 
favorite  son  In  1948. 

SXNATOB   VANDENBEBC,   OF    MICBICAM 

Senator  Vandenberg  is  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuoiis  example  of  a  well- 
known  public  character  who  has  almost 
completely  reversed  his  viewpoint  with- 
in a  few  years.  Before  the  war  he  was 
classed  as  an  "isolationist."  Starting 
before  the  war's  end  the  Senator  made 
it  plain  that  he  believed  that  the  only 
course  open  to  us,  if  we  wished  peace  in 
the  world,  was  via  international  col- 
laboration. Furthermore,  he  led  the 
movement  to  make  our  foreign -relations 
program  a  nonpartisan  and  bipartisan 
program.  As  he  said  with  reference  to 
our  foreign  policy  "partisanship  stops  at 
the  water's  edge."  He  held  the  key  po- 
sition as  the  ranking  Member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
later  as  its  chairman.  Without  his  help 
the  administration  would  have  been 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  their  efforts 
at  building  a  world  organization. 
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As  on  e  of  our  delegates  at  the  United 
Nations  Organization   meeting   in  San 
Francis  ;o  he  had  a  tremendous   hand 
in  writing  the  Charter.     In  many  other 
ways  hi  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the 
adminij  tratlon  in  trying  to  weave  a  lor- 
^dgn  po:  ley  that  would  sUbilize  the  world 
' '  and  br;  ng  peace.    Probably  no  man  in 
our  cointry  has  a  better  grasp  of  the 
problen  ts  facing  this  country  in  the  field 
of  forei  m  relations.    He  has  learned  the 
iut>blei]i  from  oiir  own  representatives 
at  the  conference  table  and,  more  im- 
portant, in  the  numeroiis  conferences  in 
which  :  le  has  been  a  key  figure,  he  has 
learned  the  viewpoint  of  the  leading  na- 
tions w  th  whom  we  must  deal  to  bring 
accord  and  perhaps  peace.    Interwoven 
with  th  i  effort  to  bring  about  agreements 
and  mc  chanlsms  that  will  bring  peace  is 
the  pre  Olem  of  security,  economic,  mili- 
tary, ai  d  political.    No  man  in  our  coun- 
try has  a  deeper  grasp  of  these  problems 
because  his  information  and  knowledge 
has  besn  forged  in  the  crucible  of  dis- 
cussioE  s  and  arguments  of  rulers,  foreign 
ministers,    and    representatives    of    the 
countries  involved. 

I  hare  never  beard  anyone  doubt  the 
ability  of  Senator  Vakdsmbkbc  to  success- 
fully h  mdle  the  office  of  President.  The 
only  d}ubt  which  I  have  heard  is  that 
taia  ag*  might  nuike  It  inadvisable  to 
St  jupon  him  the  terrible  responsibili- 
Ich  our  next  President  loaii  bear. 
4e  elected  in  IMS  be  wuyld  at  tbe 
time  fe  e  took  office  be  abnoat  i6  and  at 
the  end  of  his  term  would  be  within  3 
months  of  69.  Very  few.  if  any.  of  our 
Presidnts  have  been  that  did  during 
incumbency.  Wbfttaar  Senator 
10  haa  tbe  requMIe  health  and 
Yigor  io  handle  tbe  job  would  be  for  tbe 
electoi  ate  to  consider  from  the  evidence 
at  tbqtr  command.  Judged  by  bis  ap- 
beaitta  and  vigor  as  of  today  be 
a  vlrUe  character  tor  a  long  Ume 
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Jos^ra  W.  MAJiTDt.  Jr..  is  one  of  tbe 

I  otarant  men  I  have  met.    Many  of 

that  I  have  met  in  tbe  Houie. 

:hey  first  meet  Mr.  BCAimi.  wonder 

le  ever  became  the  Republican 
and  finally  Speaker.  Time  al- 
ways ^ves  the  answer,  because  the  longer 
they  1  now  him,  the  more  they  realize  his 
eapae  ty  for  getting  along  with  men.  of 
hAnn<  nlzing  their  differences  and  of 
veapec  ting  their  viewpoints.  Joi  MAamf 
is  a  DAn  that  wears  weU.  He  has  that 
funda  nental  sense  of  fairness  and  fair 
play  1  hat  characterizes  the  real  leader. 
Forth  irmore.  he  is  not  the  type  that 

ilmself  too  seriovLsly  and  has  no  de- 
lusion s  of  grandeur.  He  has  that  sound 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  that 
is  ess4ntion  in  a  political  leader. 

has  had  contact  with  national 
pollti^  in  many  different  ways  and  for 
a  lon(  time.  I  can  now  understand  why 
Mr.  \  ^illkie  selected  him  as  the  man  to 
mana  re  his  campaign.    He  ixKsesses  po- 


UticaU 
gree 


intuition  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
Mr.  MABTiif  has  a  broad  grasp  of 


natio)  lal  public  problems.  He  has  beard 
them  discussed  for  over  two  decades,  al- 
most daily.  Jos  Marum  is  known  at  ev- 
ery B  fpubbcan  potttlcal  headquarters  in 
the  Upllii  IfitM  heaaoBe  of  his  contact 


with  national  campaigns  and  throu,  al 
cbairmanshlp  of  tbe  national  commt' 
He  states  that  be  is  not  a  candU 
and  undoubtedly  he  is  not  a  candi< 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  drumming 
an  organization  to  drum  up  delegates  J 
Martiw.    However,  it  is  very  likely 
the  convention  may  have  difficulty  j 
agreeing  on  one  of  the  cani  idates. 
cially  the  ones  that  are  now  in  the 
In  that  event,  a  compromise  candK 
will  be  brought  forward.    In  such  a 
uation.  Joe  MArmi  or  Earl  Warrei 
California,  could  easily  emerge  as 
one  selected  and  as  agreeable  to  the 
tending  factions  who  may  have  tied 
convention  up.    A  man  like  Jok  M/ 
would  have  a  tremendous  lot  of  pers 
friends.    There  is  not  a  member  of 
Republican   group   in    the    House 
would  not  be  delighted  to  do  somet 
for  him  in  the  event  he  were  on 
ticket.    They  would  do  this  more 
personal    tribute,    perhaps,    than 
party  responsibility.     Every  Memt 
the  House  has  been  accorded  fair  ti 
ment  and  as  far  as  humanly  poasit 
Martik  has  tried  to  meet  their  pel 
wishes.     I  have  yet  to  find  a  Mc 
who  has  ever  made  a  serious  comi 
about  any  treatment  accorded 
lir.   Martin  as  the  Republican   Ic 
or  as  Speaker. 

Mr.  MasTiN  has  a  broad  concepUc 
the  important  problems  facing  our  i 
try.    For  years,  he  was  on  the 
Affairs   Committee   of   the   Housobl 
knows  the  legislative  road  that  Ic 
laws,  as  he  was  on  tbe  Rules  Coi 
for  a  long  time. 

Senator   Saltomstau.  Is  one   of, 
group  of  Members  in  the  Senate 
served  as  governor.    As  the  Gove 
Massachusetts  be  was  a  distinct 
He  bad  wide  experience  in  govemi 
affairs  in  Massachusetts  and  culmii 
bis  service  to  tbe  SUte  with  three 
as  Governor  of  MaoMCbusetts. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  In  11 
Senator  has  been  exposed  to  and 
a  good  insight  into  the  national 
lems  facing  us  at  this  time.    He  is 
as  a  forward-looking,  progrearive  tj 
individual.    He  has  f  broad  grasp  > 
international   problems    and    the 
dental  problems  of  security  whl( 
tied  to  our  foreign  policy.    The 
is  a  very  personable  individual  and] 
can  readily  imderstand  how  he  remi 
in  pabUc  office  for  so  many  years. 

Senator  Saltonstall's  family 
the  family  of  Governor  Warren,  of 
fomia,  a  large,  happy  family.    It 
possible  that  the  Senator.  In  the 
of  a  deadlock,  might  be  consider 
riously  for  the  top  spot  and  pre 
even  more  likely  that  he  might  be 
sidered  as  a  running  mate  of  the  oi 
would  be  selected  for  the  nominal 
President. 

SBMATOB  SDWABB  MAimr,  OT  RNMSTLVi 

Senator  Martin  Is  the  oldest 
this  list  of  names.    He  has  had  an 
esting  and  colorful  career  as  a 
and  as  a  public  official. 

Undoubtedly,  Senator  MARmt 
the  favorite  son  of  the  Pennsylvs 
egation    at    the    national    convc 
This  delegation  has  70  votes  and  ct 


group  in  the  event 
m  the  various  candi- 

)Ee  from  the  rank  of 
major  general  in  the 
ly.    He  served  with 
War  I  and  with  dis- 
bar n.    He  has  been 
juished  Service  Cross 
le  also  wears  the  Pur- 
of  the  fact  that  he 
:tion. 

:lal  of  the  State  of 
itor  Martin  has  made 
In  the  numerous 
Ich  he  has  served,  he 
U.    He  was  the  Cov- 
in i  a  for  6  years  and 
Keel  lent  administrator 
iUent  chief  executive 
Undoubtedly,  that 
splendid  background 
Ive  duties  of  the  Pres- 
States.    The  Senator 
General  of  the  State 
ich.  in  addition  to  his 
In  the  last  two  wars, 
I  authority  on  the  mat- 
•curity.    He  Is  thor- 
rroblems  facing  the 
ry  sense.     Since  our 
national  security  are 
is  age,  all  this  expe- 
him  in  trying  to  help 
it  "ill  lead  us  to  peace. 
)Mve  and  interdepend- 
we  are  living  today 
ce  every  other  public 
ty  down  a  pattern  of 
ourselves  and  the 
[world  which  will  lead 
)n.    No  man  irtio  has 
it  experience  of  Sen- 
realize  bow  a  combat 
prays  and  is  willing 

In  the  event  a  com- 
m  Is  nominated  for 
>ublican  Party  would 
man  to  balance  tbe 
I  the  case  in  1944.   Sen- 
the   larce   State  of 
lid  be  an  ideal  candi- 
^esident  in  that  con- 
that   the   convention 
man  of  his  age  for 
he  be  nominated  for 
scted.  he  would  be  69 
ie  time  he  took  office, 
considered  to  be  too 
for  the  strenuous  job 
|ency  entails.     At  any 
)ve  to  t)e  a  tremendous 
his  own  State  and  the 
lere  he  Is  a  member  of 
It  would  not  surprise 
lought  about  the  mat- 
e  ticket  as  a  candi- 
Idi-nt. 
or  wuaBAcnmvm 

the  name  of  Senator 
Jr..  as  a  possible 
very  young  man  he 
>us  vote-getting  ca- 
I  elected  to  the  United 
rhlle  a  Member  of  the 
ry  Intelligent  one.  the 
rithout  any  fuss  or 
It  seeking  to  gain  pub- 


licity for  his  decision,  he  resigned  from 
the  Senate  and  entered  the  armed  serv- 
ices. He  had  a  magnificent  war  record 
in  combat  He  returned  when  his  mili- 
tary service  was  over  and  again  ran  for 
the  Senate  In  1946  and  was  elected  over 
the  veteran  campaigner  Senator  Walsh. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  a  man  of  his 
age.  with  these  attainments,  and  with 
his  vote-getting  capacity,  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  He  would  add  to  any  ticket, 
and  it  might  very  well  be  that  in  trying 
to  select  a  young  man  with  strong  public 
appeal  and  a  most  excellent  record,  the 
convention  might  select  Ssnator  Lodge. 
He  is  young  enough  so  he  can  be  a  promi- 
nent leader  on  the  national  scene  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  forward.  The  shadow  of 
Senator  Lodge  on  the  national  political 
scene  is  already  clearly  discernible  and 
It  may  very  well  grow  larger  and  more 
intense  as  the  history  of  the  next  15  years 
imfolds.  On  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  day,  such  as  international  questions, 
matters  of  security,  and  the  building  of 
an  organization  that  will  bring  world 
peace,  his  record  is  excellent.  This  man 
is  well  trained,  widely  traveled,  and 
equipped  In  every  way  to  handle  almost 
any  Job  In  the  gift  of  our  Nation,  He  is 
marked  for  a  high  place  in  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  as  well  as  in  the  leadership 
of  our  Government. 

There  are  other  men  who  may  develop 
into  candidates.  One  is  General  Eisen- 
hower. Another  might  be  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  although  his  age  is  against  him. 
General  Elsenhower  is  leaving  the  Army, 
entering  the  field  of  education  in  the  city 
Of  Mew  York,  and  it  could  very  well  be 
that  there  might  be  a  strong  enough 
movement  to  draft  him  so  that  tbe  Re- 
publican Party,  assuming  that  be  Is  a 
Republican,  might  select  him.  However, 
ft  is  unlikely  that  a  military  man  will  be 
selected.  With  all  the  miMtcry  problems 
that  have  confronted  the  Nation  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  believe  that  the  electo- 
nU  stUl  is  a  little  uncertain  as  to  tbe 
wtMlom  of  selecting  as  a  candidate  a  man 
whose  entire  career  has  been  devoted  to 
military  problems.  But  times  have  and 
are  changing  and  It  m^ght  be  that  the 
people  who  have  15.000.000  veterans  in 
their  midst  might  lay  aside  their  general 
feeling  against  military  men  in  public 
office  and  decide  to  take  such  a  leader. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  i«ssox7ia 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'IIVEB 

Saturday.  July  26. 1947 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Robert  M.  White  n,  editor  of  the  Mexico 
Ledger,  of  Mexico.  Mo. 

It  is  a  pertinent  and  piquant  comment 
on  congres-sional  policy  and  statesman- 
ship and  Is  particularly  timely  and  ac- 
curate in  its  summary  of  the  attitude  of 
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piiblic  sentiment  on  the  session  Just 

closing. 

The  editorial  appears  in  the  July  23, 

1947,  edition  of  the  Evening  Ledger  an 

follows:  

ikvkstigations 

Tbe  coming  poUtlcal  year — the  homestretch 
nin  for  "iS" — promises  to  be  a  3rear  of  con- 
gressional Investigations. 

Rubbing  their  hands  with  glee,  the  Re- 
publican Congress  is  planning  to  Investigat*; 
such  agencies.  Issues,  and  actions  as  tbe  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  the  Immi- 
gration system,  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  wartime  prt^teerlng.  economio 
condition  of  the  country,  high  prices,  hous- 
ing shortage,  foreign  needs  and  domestic 
resources,  lobbying  activity  by  Federal  em- 
ployees, propagands  and  publicity  activity 
by  executive  agencies.  Voice  of  America, 
policies  of  all  lending  and  spending  agencies, 
enforcement  of  the  new  labor  law,  taxes  and 
tax  policy,  social  security.  un-American  ac- 
tivities, flood  control,  etc. 

Even  investigations  wUl  be  investigated. 

Some  of  this  probing  is  desirable. 

The  fact  that  It  can  happen  Is  a  needed 
restraint  on  some  not-too-responsible  bu- 
reaucrats. However,  Investigations  are  a 
negative  way  of  getting  things  done.  They 
are  tlme-and -energy-consuming  and  while 
they  correct  some  policies  they  mainly  dis- 
close the  true  character  of  past  performance. 

Naturally,  the  main  reason  the  GOP  Con- 
gress has  held  back  its  major  Investigations 
until  the  coming  year.  Is  poUtlcal.  Any  and 
all  c'isclosures  of  Inefficiency  In  Government 
wlU  be  used  as  political  ammunition  in  '48. 
This,  of  course.  Is  all  a  part  of  the  game. 
However,  the  country  will  not  be  fooled. 
The  past  Donocratic  administration  were 
eras  of  progress.  And  eras  of  progress  get 
more  votes  in  the  long  run  than  eras  of  In- 
vestigations. While  investigations  make  his- 
tory more  accurate,  they  don't  make  history. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  OLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FUNODA 
Dl  THS  8BCATI  OF  THK  UlfTm)  8TATBB 

Saturday.  July  26  ilegUlatiw  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16  >,  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hs^ve  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  record  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  In  connection  with  providing 
adequate  housing  facilities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOUSING    AND    THS   DCHnZTH    CONGRESS 

When  this  session  of  Congress  began  in 
January  we  all  knew  that  this  Nation  faced 
as  one  of  its  major  problems  a  housing  crisis. 
It  was  a  problem  which  affected  every  ele- 
ment of  our  society  but  the  group  which  It 
undoubtedly  hit  hardest  was  the  veteran. 
Veterans  wanted  and  needed  housing  des- 
perately. They  needed  housing  to  fit  their 
limited  inconses.  There  were  several  con- 
crete proposals  put  forward  which  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  meet  the  problem. 
But  these  ivoposals  were  not  accepted  by 
this  Congress  and  today  we  find  that  the 
fate  of  the  homeless  veteran  as  well  as  other 
citizens  who  need  a  place  to  Uve  Is  not  only 
no  better  but  in  many  respects  considerably 
worse  than  it  was  when  this  Congress  began 
Its  deliberations. 


The  action  of  this  Congress  on  housing  haa 
been  negative.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.. 
national  housing  chairman  of  the  Amerleaa 
Veterans  Committee  (AVC),  an  crganlmatloa 
of  World  War  11  veterans  which  has  shown 
creative  leadership  in  the  housing  field,  said 
In  January  that  the  veteran  asked  three 
things  from  this  Congress  in  regard  to  hous- 
ing: (1)  Passage  of  the  Taft-Ellender- Wag- 
ner long  range  hoiuing  bUl:  (2)  contintia- 
tion  of  rent  controls  without  increases;  aiKl 
(3)  the  continuation  of  the  limitation  on 
commercial  building  and  the  channelling  of 
critically  short  materials  into  veterans'  hous- 
ing. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  of  Congreaa 
on  these  three  minimum  proposals. 

The  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  an  Impressive  group  of  civic  and 
church  organizations  In  addition  to  the  CIO. 
AFL,  AVC,  and  VFW.  The  need  for  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  cold  figures  of 
statistics  as  well  as  the  heart-rendlrg  stories 
of  broken  families  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  re- 
ported that  from  30  to  40  percent  of  married 
veterans  are  living  In  rented  rooms  or  dou- 
bled up  with  in-laws.  The  survey  also  dem- 
onstrated that  most  veterans  could  not  afford 
the  housing  which  was  being  erected.  The 
median  weekly  income  of  veterans  was  shown 
to  be  between  S40  and  $50.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
$40  a  month  rent,  and  they  cannot  afford 
housing  costing  much  over  $6,000. 

The   Taft-Elender-Wagner   bill   provided 
financial  aids  and  guarantees  which  would 
expand  rental   and  sale  housing  construc- 
tion.    It  would  have  brought   the  cost  of 
housing  down.     I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  biU.    ActuaUy,  In  tbe  eye* 
of  tbe  AVC  and  VFW  It  was  a  conservative 
jHtjposal  considering  the  proportions  at  the 
housing    crisis.     The    AVC    urged,    for   ex- 
ample, that  tbe  period  of  amortizatioo  loans 
for   bousing  be  extended   to   60  years   and 
the  interest  rate  reduced  to  3  percent.    The 
sCact  of  these  provision  would  be  to  redtios 
a  $00  monthly  rental  to  around  $48.    Tbe 
AVC    proposed    numerous    other    concrete 
amendments  which  would  liave  te-oadened 
and  improved  the  bill.    I  point  this  out  to 
make  It  clear  that  it  was  not  for  a  lack  at 
a  well -thought-out  bottsing  program  that 
this  Confress  failed  to  act.    Tbe  progrsni 
which  would  have  provided  a  large  part  at 
the  solution  was  there — but  It  was  rejected. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  positive  program 
Congress  chose  to  listen  to  tbe  siren  caU 
of  the   powerful   real  estate   lobby.    While 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  reporting  that 
over-all  building  costs  were  up  86  percent 
over  1939  and  at  an  all-time  peak.  Congress 
was  busy  removing  the  last  of  the  essential 
controls  which  were  protecting  a  veterans' 
housing  progi-am.    The  American  Veterans 
Committee  protested  during   the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  concerning  the  results  of 
the  removal  of  price  controls  prematurely. 
Today  we  find  that  it  has  become  general 
economic  opinion  that  many  controls  were 
removed   too  soon.    But  in   the  face  of  a 
housing  crisis  and  of  skyrociceting  housing 
prices  Congress  gave  the  green  light  to  com- 
mercial builders  in  removing  the  last  of  the 
needed  controls  In  the  so-called  extension  of 
rent-control  bill. 

It  already  appears  that  we  can  kiss  good- 
by  to  any  hope  of  housing  in  the  next  year 
that  veterans  can  afford.  Hotislng  builders 
are  reported  to  be  curtailing  their  pro- 
grams up  to  90  and  fiS  percent  because  of 
the  Increasing  cost  caused  by  tbe  ouiupeti> 
tioo  of  commercial  building. 

At  the  same  time  that  veterans  groups 
were  urging  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing, the  Congress  chose  to  extend  rent  con- 
trols with  phony  provisions  leaving  the  door 
cpen  toe  increased  rents.  Actually  land- 
lords were  making  more  money  than  ever 
before.  Net  operating  income  of  landlords 
Increased  30  to  40  percent  since  1938  hecauss 
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at  least  three  times  for  their  stiggesticxis  as       came  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur-      ly  none  of  the  limitations  or  obllgatloxu  that 
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t  does  not  reqiilre  extended  ln< 

but  merely  a  few  conversations 

to  discover  they  are  not  happy 

current  hcvislng  picture.    Veterans 

reasonable  and  patient  in  their 

iemands.     They   have    endured    a 

of  extreme  hardships  in  living  in 

sub3tand4rd  hoxulng  makeshifts  which  have 

their  health  and  that  of  their 

They  have  doubled  up  with  in-laws 

riumstances  which  have  caused  gen- 

\inhi  ppiness  and  in  many  cases  broken 

1  lut  despite  the  patience  and  fortl- 

veteran  population  no  American 

the  conclusion  that  tt  is  the  Na- 

to   make   a  sincere   and   hard- 

elfart  to  face  and  solve  the  housing 
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Cpngress  has  not  faced  the  bousing 
I  have  tried  to  show  tluit  tn  ttm 
at  AVC  and  other  troops  «•  hav* 
Btlons.    The  program  was 
rejected  it.    As  we  retttm  to  our 
this  sttmnMr  X  wonder  bow  we 
to  the  queetiaa  tt  the  veterans 
to  us  and  ask:  "Wllf  can't  I  get  a 
llveY"    Can  we  with  any  sincerity 
the  program  of  the  National  Aa- 
o(  Real  lsMt«  ■oards  which  we  have 
will  provide  tiM  hammn§  ttmt  vM- 
?    If  we  d9  MMMMl  <a  loestit  • 
•ale  can  «•  point  tt  out  trium- 
to  the  veteran  aad  say  'Xook  what 
(or  your*    X  (ear  not,  became 
on  sate  now  rang*  from 
o  lOOXXW  In  cost  and  the  veteran 
\»vtgh  a  bit  bitterly  when  we  point 
kind  of  proposition  to  him. 
»nfldent  that  the  Members  of  thla 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  about 
in  the  next  few  months  since  they 
to  get  some  very  pointed  questions, 
thought  Is  productive  of  a  cou- 
ittempt  next  January  to  get  housing 
simply  to  assure  the  profits  of  a 
selfish  group. 
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Companict 


EtCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 


IN  THE 


SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Satuiday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 


Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 


Mr. 


OF  PENNSTLVAirU 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
as  follows: 

Gas  Dox's  Cost  Lstimatxo  At  Pittt-'!  wo 

One- Half    MiLLroN — Pitblic    Woitlo    PI 

COMPAMUS  COLXECT 

(By  Ruth  Finney) 

Washtmoton.  July  25. — Natural  gas  traf 
mission  companies  have  a  big  dollars-ai 
cents  stake  in  the  Rizley  Bill  which  wc 
hamstring  the  Federal  Power  Commit 
regulation  of  their  rates. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  recently  and 
lay  over  in  the  Senate  until  next  winter. 

The    Federal    Power    Commission    rcU 
estimates   today  showing   Increased   ct 
that  10  companies  would  be  able  to  mal 
the  bill  becomes  law. 

Consumers  in  Pittsburgh.  Ohio.  Chlci 
Detroit.    Missouri.   Kansas.    Nebraska.    Ic 
Minnesota.  South   Dakou.  Oklahoma, 
orado.  Wyoming.  Indiana,  Tennessee.  Arl 
sas    and   Mlfslsslppi    would    pay   $5a.500J 
extra. 

HiOBxa  raorrrs 

The  Commission  said  the  added  reveni 
would    mean    substantial    Increases   In 
earnings   of    transmission    companies, 
estlmatea  were: 

Cities  Service.  14  to  34  3  percent. 

Colorado  Interstate  Oas  Co.,  36.4  to 
percent 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  11  to  33 

P.'nhandle  Casiem  Plpeime  Co..  18  7 
percent. 

Southern  Natural  Oas  Co..  lU  to  33  J  | 
cent 

M  sBUstppl  BiTcr  Fast  Corp..  174  t« 
percent. 

When  the  Senate  Interstate  and 
Commerce  Commtitee  voted  laat  week  on 
Blilejr  Mil.  It  had  not  y«t  reesMwd  the 
•rat  Wtmm  Oammtmlam'*  report  en  tba 
€g  the  Mil,    Tha  Msasure  (ailed  to 
approval  by  only  on«  vote, 

coMMisaum'a  eemcumetu 

This  Is  what  the  report  said: 

1.  The   bill   would   serlotisly   hamper 
feetlve  regulation  of  rates  and  serrtc*,' 
the  detriment  of  consumers. 

3.  The  Commission's  report  on  Its 
Into  all  phitsc*  of  the  natural  gas  ln( 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
fore,  it  would  be  unwise  to  enact  legisl 
now. 

3.  Many  administrative  dlfllcultles  wc 
be  inevitable  because  of  contradictions 
ambiguities  in  the  bill. 

4    The    bill    gives    no    assurance    that 
varlnua  States  would  have  any  authc 
regulate. 


tfYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Gas  Bill's 
Cost  E<  tlmated  at  Fifty-two  and  a  Half 
Million"  written  by  Ruth  Finney  and 
published  in  the  Scripps-Howard  news« 
papers  af  July  25, 1947. 


Hoasinf 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STi 
Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  this 
nmg  at  7:45.  our  distinguished  colle 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Ellkndcr],     delivered     an     impoi 
siJeech    on   housing,    over    the    Mut 
Broadcasting  System  national  hook- 
speaking   here   in   Washington.     I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  si 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ri 


jection.  the  address 
jrinted  in  the  Rec- 


1. 1  am  grateful  for  the 

t     vou  about  housing. 

111.      however,  that  the 

Lunlty  Is  the  illness  of 

all  of  you  Join  me  In 
ind  complete  recovery, 
^dla's  absence  tonight 
)n      I  agree  with   his 

that  the  failure  of 
^mprehenslve  housing 
ty.  I  consider — as  he 
this  failure  intolerable 

very  sort  of  situation. 
3r  the  full  pl?.y  or  Mr. 
led  abUltles  for  vivid 

Etsons  why  we  do  not 
Ive  housing  legislation 
summed  up  by  the 
to  the  Congress  last 
je  he  said: 

Ibborn  obstacles  In  the 

hcusing  program  has 

the  real'CState  lobby. 

ted  pressure  at  every 

sposal  for  making  the 

effective.    They  hava 

rr   '"n  rent  control  and 

4  to  housing.  They 

tii  success  In  blocking 

Ing  program. 

iht  to  actalavs  SaanrtsI 

the  d«Bat»  dene  to 

(d  a  ruthless  disregard 

I  have  been  closely 
ress  with  boaitac  lag- 
is.   for  many  yetra. 
ite  committee   which 
relating  to  houslnf 
In  1044  and  IMi, 
Spaclal  Sanata  Com- 
Orban  Bedetelop- 
TAfT  was  chalrmaa. 
we  carrlsd  out  ttas 
I       iitaktng  Investlga- 
ic  In  this  ccuntry. 
ed  that  our  prssent 
c  not  due  to  the  war 
go  far  back  Into  tha 
>und  that,  long  before 
Irprlse — and  I  say  thla 
matter  of  simple 
liider  existing  aids  to 
ig  not  simply  for  the 
rven  for  a  substan- 
lo-income  families. 
c  housing  that  was 
s  as  well  as  after — 
beyond  the  flnan« 
88  of  cur  moderate 
We  found  that 
rid  to  such  a  large 
munltles.  large  and 
kw  at  the  very  vitals  of 

I  of  the  unanimous  con- 
imittec    that    Senator 
and  I  Introduced  8. 
^r"-".  and  Its  successor 
ss. 

I  want  to  make  is 
of  us  who  ser\ed 
\  and  of  the  Sen- 
:a  in  the  drafting  or 
bills,  were  goverr.ed 
ital  objective.  Simply 
rate  enterprise  must  be 
ty  and  every  encourarje- 
of  the  total  housing 
nd  that  all  govern* 
1  I  he  housing  field 
I  his  approach.  To- 
ri v:ite  trade  and  related 
loxislaf  waa  canvasaad 


at  least  three  times  for  their  suggestions  as 
to  how  private  enterprise  could  best  be  en- 
abiad  to  do  as  much  of  the  joli  as  poesible. 
We  then  Incorporated  in  the  bills  the  various 
suggestions  made  by  these  groups.  In  (act, 
our  biU  went  Immeasurably  beyond  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  these  groups  in  assuring 
that  private  Industry  should  have  every  op- 
portunity and  every  en<xmragement  to  do  as 
much  of  the  total  postwar  hotistng  Job  as 
posaible. 

The  result  was  that  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
jpiuns  in  S.  1592  last  year,  and  8.  860  this  year. 
were  devoted  to  encouraging  private  con- 
struction of  homea,  whether  for  sale  or  rental. 
Public  housing  endeavor  under  these  bills 
was  clearly  and  explicity  restricted  to  an 
area  where  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  only 
after  being  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
elected  officials  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
community  applying  lor  Federal  assistance. 
Also,  it  was  severely  limited  Insofar  as  the 
total  number  of  housing  units  that  could  be 
provided. 

It  Is.  of  course,  with  a  deep  sense  of  Irony 
that  I  tell  you  ail  this.  For  our  expectation 
was  that,  since  the  blU  gave  every  poesible 
Incentite  and  aid  to  private  enterprise,  and 
Included  the  very  programs  suggested  by  the 
real  estate  and  allied  groups,  we  wou!d  nat- 
wmUy  have  their  wholehearted  support  In 
sectuing  the  enactment  of  our  bill.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  would  be  the  normal  expectation  of  any 
group  of  fair-mlnd9d  nan. 

Tou  alt  know  bow  mistaken  that  expecta- 
tion proved  to  be.  Prlaaartly  becattse  ol  the 
fact  that  thd  bill  provided  some  aid  for  our 
poorest  families,  the  reprsseatattves  of  rsal 
estate  and  allied  groaps--irbo  hare,  without 
any  ngbt  or  authority,  sought  to  arrosata  to 
themeelvss  the  role  ss  the  sole  spokasaan  for 
private  enterprise— have  bitterly  and  vicious- 
ly fought  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 

lilt  tha  Tlews  sKprawsd  by  the  rsprsasnta- 
nrm  et  the  real  eaute  and  allied  groups  are 
not  representative  of  the  views  of  private  en- 
tarprlse.  Let  me  mske  tbtn  daar  by  Just 
ooa  example.  In  testifytBg  bafora  tba  ^otnt 
OMWnlttee  on  the  Baonomie  Keport  this 
■MOth,  Mr.  Jerome  Nay.  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  Betall  Association. 


"Now  a  final  word  on  the  controversial  is- 
sue of  public  housing  and  the  Taf t-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill.  Ag?.ln  let's  put  good  sense  ahead 
of  emotion.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's families  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
pyramid  almply  cannot  afford  adequate  bous- 
ing. We  agree  with  Senator  Taft  that  sub- 
aldized  public  housing,  at  least  for  a  time,  is 
the  only  sensible  answer  to  this  problem. 
We  cannot  agree  that  this  type  of  public 
housing  contains  the  threat  of  socialism  in 
the  housing  Industry.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  the  greatest  threat  to  private 
enterprise  in  housmg  is  the  failure  to  meet 
the  housing  problem  head-on.' 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  had  we  left  out  of  the  bill  the 
provisions  for  a  limited  program  of  aid  for 
our  poorest  families,  it  would  have  been 
long  ago.  But  neither  Senator  Taft, 
Senator  Waoneb,  nor  I,  would  agree  to 
sponsor  a  program  which  extends  aid  to  all 
groups  of  our  citizens  except  those  who  need 
aid  the  most.  This  has  never  been  the 
American  way,  and  I  hope  It  never  will  be. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  these  real-estate 
groups  were  able  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the 
comprehensive  housing  bill  in  the  House. 
Tills  year,  they  have  directed  their  high- 
pressure  tactics,  misleading  propaganda,  and 
complete  distortion  of  the  facts  toward  pre- 
venting any  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
blU. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  typical  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  these  groups  operate.  lUa 
year  representatives  of  the  real-estate  groupa 


came  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
reiu:y  Committee  and  testified  that  there 
really  is  no  housing  shortage.  They  said  a 
fictitious  picture  of  housing  shortage  has 
been  created  by  Government  propaganda. 
(Senate  hearings  on  Qeorganization  Flan  No. 
3.  p.  30.)  We  have  been  faced  with  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  repreaentatlve  of  one  of  these 
groups  stooping  to  make  the  categorical 
charge  that  the  program  of  Government  mar- 
ket guaranties  for  prefabricated  housing  un- 
dertaken as  part  ci  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram was.  in  fact,  a  caiculated  schenM  to 
create  a  public-hovising  program.  In  proof 
of  this,  the  group  imequlvocally  stated  that, 
as  part  of  this  calculated  scheme,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  baen  purchasing  these  prefab- 
ricated imits  and  storing  them  in  ware- 
houses imtil  they  got  enough  of  them  to 
go  ahead  with  a  gigantic  public-housing  pro- 
gram. As  it  happened,  the  conunittee  re- 
quested facts.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
this  witness  said  when  the  facts  were  so 
requested?  He  said,  and  I  quote.  "I  was  mis- 
taken about  that."  (Senate  hearings  on  Re- 
organization Flan  No.  3,  pp.  26,  27,  and  63.) 
But  the  important  fact  is  that  this  incident 
Is  typical  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  rep- 
receatatives  cf  these  trade  groups  in  spread- 
ing propaganda  which  they  know  is  without 
any  basis  m  fact,  with  the  hope  that  it  wotild 
mlilaad  the  ICembers  of  the  Congress  aixd 
the  public  generally. 

An  equally  shocking  spectacle  was  whan 
rq)resenuttves  of  these  groupa  came  before 
the  Banking  and  Cuirency  Committee  and 
opposed  the  plan  to  organize  the  hotislnf 
fnnetlons  of  ths  Oovemmsnt  on  a  sound, 
paroMUMnt  basu.  on  ths  ground  that  it  waa 
a  mere  subterf tigs  to  promote  public  hous- 
ing. In  proof  of  this,  figures  were  cited  to 
the  aSect  that  this  years  toudfat  for  the 
national  Ht^ising  A»ency  «••  graaur  than 
lu  budget  lor  laat  ft»f.  (Senate  haarlngs  on 
aeorganlxailon  Flan  Mo.  9,  p.TJ.)  On  actual 
<lM|Kinf«  wa  lound  that  the  Increatt  dtad 
war  due  to  a  very  aubstantlal  Increase  for 
private  bousinf  aids,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  tbwa  wm  a  substantial  dscraaaa  In  tJ»s 
funda  tor  publle  bousing,  fn  addition  and 
this  caps  the  dlnux—when  the  Houss  of 
Represenutivss  cut  out  this  Incrsase  for  |^- 
vate  housing,  thsse  same  apokaaman  then 
took  their  hau  and  brief  caaea  and  went 
down  the  hall  to  the  Senate  Approprlatlona 
Committee  and  asked  that  the  reductions 
be  restored  on  the  ground  that  these  services 
were  essential  to  private  enterprise.  (Senate 
hearings  on  H.  R.  3758,  pp.  219-221.) 

These  groups  have  not  only  sotight  to  sabo- 
tage all  proposals  for  an  adequate  housing 
program;  they  have  striven  for  legislation, 
and  have  engaged  In  litigation  against  the 
Government,  designed  to  remove  existing 
safegtiards  that  the  Congress  has  imposed  In 
the  public  Interest,  In  connection  with  the 
'  various  aids  It  has  made  available  to  private 
housing  enterprise. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

The  result  was  that  Just  last  month,  on 
June  23.  the  Supreme  Court  decided  a  case 
where  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 
missioner's action  to  conserve  the  assets  of 
a  Federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation was  attacked  as  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional. By  unanimous  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  found  it  necessary  to  state, 
and  I  quote:  "It  would  be  Intolerable  that 
the  Confess  should  endow  an  association 
with  the  right  to  conduct  a  public  banking 
business  on  certain  limitations  and  that  the 
Court  at  the  behest  of  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege  should  remove  the 
limitations  Intended  for  public  protection." 

It  is  evident  what  these  short-sighted 
groups  are  aiming  for.  They  want  all  the 
rights,  all  the  privileges,  all  the  benefits,  and 
all  the  aids,  that  they  can  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    But,  they  want  absolute- 


ly none  of  the  limitations  or  obligations  that 
go  with  these  beneflu  and  aids  and  that 
Congress  has  fotmd  necessary  to  protect  the 
public.  Moreover,  they  not  only  want  all 
they  can  get.  but  they  want  to  be  the  only 
ones  to  get  it. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  the  present  pic- 
ture is  discouraging  and  iflrhvar^^nlng  But 
I  can  tell  you,  on  the  baaia  of  my  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  legislator,  that  no  short- 
sighted and  Ul-adviacd  groups,  or  any  com- 
bination of  them,  can  continue  to  thwart  the 
public  Interest  if  the  public  refuses  to  let 
them.  The  Congrea  in  the  long  run  Is  al- 
ways responaive  to  the  public  interest,  and 
the  more  active  and  determined  the  fight 
put  up  by  the  public,  the  quicker  the  re- 
spoDse  will  be.  With  the  closing  of  the  pres- 
ent sessicm.  and  the  return  of  Congressmen 
to  their  constituencies,  there  is  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  jrou  to  make  clear  to  your 
Congressmen  what  ycur  desires  and  demands 
on  housing  are.  I  hope  that  the  people  will 
take  fuU  advantage  of  that  opporttinity. 

Good  night. 


Tbe  TUra  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOatBA 
■NATE  OP  THt  UmrSO  8TATV 

iaturdat,  July  29  iUoiMlaiive  day  of 
Wediu$da$,  July  li),  1947 
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Mr.  VEFntL  Mr.  Prtridmt.  I  tidi 
tmsminoui  eanMnt  to  iMvt  iMinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoss  two  out* 
standing  editorisla  writtoo  by  Moa. 
Joaephuf  Daniels,  editor  of  tho  lUMgb 
(N.  O  Observer,  snd  ptiblMied  in  thst 
ptper.  The  edttorltl*  desi  with  tbo 
fubject  of  ft  third  psrtjr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECotD.  as  follows: 

wmr  MO  THUS  pastt 

Some  people,  who  wish  to  see  a  third  party, 
think  they  see  the  breaking  up  of  old  party 

ties  and  the  emergence  of  a  party  that,  no 
matter  Its  name,  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  Britain.  They  argue  that 
when  Lloyd  George  organized  a  government, 
with  conservatives  In  control  of  the  military 
and  fiscal  branches,  he  lost  the  support  of 
labor  and  the  more  militant  liberals.  The 
result  was  that  the  Liberal  Party  became  a 
poor  third.  Its  more  conservative  members 
voted  with  the  Churchill  imperialist  party 
and  the  others  either  Joined  the  Labor  Party 
or  gave  It  the  votes  necessary  to  enable  the 
Labor  Party  to  overwhelmingly  defeat 
Chtu-chill  and  the  conservatives. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  Democratic 
Senators  and  even  more  of  the  Democratic 
Representatives  voted  for  the  tax  bill  desired 
by  the  big  boys,  and  the  labor  bill,  and  many 
from  the  South  voted  to  override  Trtunan's 
vetoes.  It  is  said  that  they  are  opening  the 
way  for  the  swallowing  up  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  an  American  Labor  Party.  There 
might  be  something  in  that  if  conditions  In 
America  were  similar  to  those  in  Britain. 
The  southern  Democrats  who  refused  to  fol- 
low the  Democratic  President  in  his  vetoea 
have  no  thought  of  leaving  the  Democratlo 
Party.  They  know  such  a  course  would  drive 
them  out  of  office.  In  an  off  year  they  may 
vote  for  conservative  or  even  reactionary 
measures  In  Congress,  but  In  a  Presidential 
year  they  will  support  the  nominee  because 
party  fealty  is  strong  and  because  they  know 
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Iberal  sentiment  In  the  South  Is 
than  appears  In  the  recent 
W|lslsT<irs 
rtll  repeat  itself.  Most  of  the  poll- 
North  Carolina  were  oppxjsed  to 
of  Cleveland  in  1884  and  In 
the  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
times  cast  the  vote  of  the  State 
But  every  time  North  Carolina 
electoral  vote  to  the  nominee,  there 
a  strong  element  for  Cleveland 


Iryan. 


cai  dldates 


advo  :ated 


most  politicians  In  North  Carolina 
other  Southern  States  except  South 
md  Teras  opposed  the  nomination 
Wilson.     But  this  State,  under 
leadership,  led  In  the  nomination  of 
1912  and  1916.     He  defeated  the 
conservative   Democrats   in   the   convention 
polls.    If  Wilson  had  not  rung  true 
liberalism   he   could   not   have 
in  1912  or  elected, 
not    wanting    Democrats    In 
who  were  luk-jwarm  support- 
each  of  the  four  times  he 
and  elected.    Seme  came  out 
as  the  nominee  and  some 
Liberty  League  to  defeat  him.    But 
period  the  militant  liberals  were 
that  Roosevelt  received  the  larg- 
ever  cast  for  a  candidate  In 
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the  solid  North  Carolina  vote  was 

and  also  in  1900  and  1908— 

he  ran.    The  "embattled  farmers" 

liberal  and  militant  and  demanded 

and  policies. 

the  conservative  wing  controlled 

the    nomination    of    Parker. 

favored  candidates  who  did  not 

the  rank  and   file  of   the   party. 

the  Democrats  have  nominated  a 

It  has  invited  the  defeat  that 


c  in 


ma  Jo  ities 
Ca  -ollna. 

3oes  all   this   prove?     That   North 
Democrats — and  most  other  south- 
rats — cannot   be   seduced    Into   a 
par^y  or  to  favor  the  nomination  of  any 
whose  record  Is  not  progressively 
and    liberal.     Truman's   vetoes   of 
legislation  has  strengthened  him. 
can  be  elected  who  does  not 
nlilitant  liberal  vote, 
hov  ever,  the  Democratic  Party  should 
Jeffersonlan.  Jacksonian.  Wllsonian. 
Rooieveltlan  sound  liberalism  and  up- 
reactionary  measures  passed  by  this 
it  would  merit  and  Invite  the  utter 
followed  the  nomination  of  Park- 
ivls,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  get 
of  death  from  big  business,  which 
electii  >ri  day  voted  Republican. 

c(  nservative  and  reactionary  vote  In 

coxu  try  at  large  is  tied  hand  and  foot 

Republican    Party    which    does    its 

When  Democrats,  falling  to  stand 

e  old  Democratic  doctrine  of  "equal 

all  and  special  privileges  to  none"* 

a     so-called     middle-of-the-road 

they  march  down  the  road  to  cer- 


hkt 
Dt 


tti« 


There 


will  be  no  Incentive  to  let  a 

other    third    party    follow    what 

in  Europe.    The  Democrat  Party  in 

ring  true  for  dynamic  progressive 

liberal  f>ollcles  and  will  attract  the  vote 

repudiate  the  reactionary  policies 

Republican  Congress,  and  will  hold  the 

it  ail  the  regvilar  Democratic  States. 


THno  rAiTT  m  iMsr 


this  time  of  ai.  off  year  when  big 

men.  in  one  of  the  parties  much 

of  the  probable  organization  of 

ly  in  the  Presidential  election.    The 

u-edlctions  of  division  are  not  new. 

party  htm  been  in  power  for  a  long 

is  certain  to  develop  difTerencea 

These  became  so  acute  In  the 

of  Cleveland  that  when  Bryan  was 

1   in    1896  the  Cleveland   element 

Palmer  and  Buckner  on  a  gold- 


stsndard  ticket.  The  Third  Party  tic 
made  a  ixx>r  showing,  for  its  members 
so  hostile  to  Bryan  and  so  strong  for  the  i 
standard  that  in  order  to  make  Bryan's 
feat  doubly  sure  most  of  the  Palmer 
Bucicner  supporters  voted  for  McKlnley 
election  day. 

After  a  tenure  from  1897  to  1912  there 
serious  divisions   tn   the   Republican 
Under  Taft  the  party  enacted  the  worst 
measure  In  history  and  became  so  reactioz 
that  In   1912  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  ot 
Republicans  refused  to  support  the  r« 
nominees.     They  organized  a  new  party 
mUitant    leaders — Theodore    Roosevelt 
Hiram  Johnson  as  candidates — and  tn 
year  this  new  party — called  Progressive — ci 
ried  six  States.     Roosevelt  would  have 
elected  If  the  Democrats  had  not  nomlni 
a  fighting  liberal.     The  division  in  the 
publican  Party  assured  Wilson's  big  majc 
but  in  that  year  he  would  have  won  If  th4 
had  been  no  Republican  split.     In  that  eU 
tlon  Roosevelt  received  88  electoral  votes 
Taffs  8,  Wilson  getting  all  the  others. 

There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  fc 
a  third  party  since  1924  when  the  La  Follel 
Wheeler  ticket  of  the  Progressive  Party  f« 
to  carry  any  State  except  Wisconsin. 

Will  there  be  a  serious  movement  to  fc 
a  new  party  in  1948?    Harold  L.  Ickes  left 
Republican  Party  In  1912  to  support 
dore  Roosevelt,  returned  to  It  later,  but 
fused  to  remain  In  the  party  wh,  n  It  retUT 
to  old-time  reaction  and  supported  Frai 
Roosevelt  In  1937.  1936.  1940.  and  1944. 
says:  "I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  two  strc 
major  parties.     I  do  not  want   to  see 
Democrats    scared    to    death.      So    I 
them  that  there  will  be  no  third  party 
1943.'' 

Mr.  Ickes.  having  Affiliated  with  three 
ties,  ought  to  be  as  good  an  authority  a.s  Hi 
on  the  question  of  a  third  party.    He  thli 
the  real  threat  to  Democrats  comes  from 
Democratic    administration    itself    and 
from  an  imagined  third  party  that  lacks' 
ganlzatlon.  money,  or  leadership. 

It  Is  true  today,  as  Wilson  said  In  his 
that  75  percent  of  the  Democrats  were  lit 
and  25  percent  conservative,  whereas  the  ; 
portion  of  Republicans  was  75  percent 
servative  or  reactionary,  while  25  pcrcenl 
the  Republicans  were  liberals      Judging 
the  votes  in  Congress  at  this  session  the 
portion  of  Republicans  who  are  liberal 
decreased,  and  in  the  Senate  there  are 
than  half  a  dozen  and  probably  not 
than  that  proportion  In  the  House.     In  U 
the  Republicans  will  be  dominated  by 
element  that  has  shaped  reactionary  U 
latlon  and  will  nominate  candidates  who 
In  the  bag  for  the  big  boys,  but  who 
talk  progressive  as  Dewey  did  after  reac 
the  Pacific  coast  In  1944.     Nobody  bell 
his  belated  liberal  talk  was  sincere. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  and   will 
milltantly    liberal    and   make   the    is.sue 
clear-cut  as  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  did. 
caters  to  the  so-called  conservative  vc 
will  invite  the  same  fate  that  defeat 
when  It  nominated  Parker.  Davis,  and 
Ciuidldates  who  received   the  kiss  of 
from  some  of  the  big  boys. 
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•erring  and  developing  Its  basle  teaouiOM. 
The  f\ill  utilization  of  our  resources  Is  nect 
•ary  for  the  progressive  development  ot  our 
economy    and    the   achievement    of   higher 
■landanle  of  living  for  our  people. 

Ifany  countries  of  the  world  are  also  de- 
pending upon  the  basic  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  them  In  bridging  the 
gap  until  they  can  support  themsHves 
through  the  development  of  their  own  re- 
sources. At  the  direction  of  the  President, 
two  committees  of  Government  economists 
and  experts  and  a  committee  of  private  dt- 
Isens  are  studying  this  problem.  They  are 
trying  to  appraise  the  effects  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  foreign  aid  and  reconstruc- 
tion on  our  own  resources  and  the  impact  of 
such  aid  on  our  economy. 

Despite  the  prodigal  fashion  with  which  we 
have  exploited  our  resoiu-ces  in  the  past,  this 
country  Is  still  basically  very  wealthy.  There 
are  vast  areas  In  the  country,  partlctilarly  In 
the  West,  where  we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  In  the  development  of  otir  resources. 
In  addition  to  providing  this  country  and 
the  world  with  the  materials  and  supplies 
they  require,  the  full  development  of  these 
underdeveloped  areas  will  provide  millions  of 
additional  Jobs,  busineas  and  farm  oppor- 
tunities for  our  cltlaens. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  Congress,  "The  major  op- 
portunity of  our  generation  to  Increase  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  lies  In  the  development 
of  otir  great  river  systems."  Of  course  be 
meant  the  construction  of  mxiltiple-purpose 
Paam  that  will  harness  the  waters  of  our 
rtrers  for  flood  control.  Irrigation,  navigation, 
flah  and  wildlife  propagation,  and  recrea- 
tion. But  he  also  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
Increasing  ovir  wealth  that  these  river  sys- 
tems should  produce  cheap  and  abundant 
supplies  of  hydroelectric  power.  As  he  said 
at  Kansas  City  last  month.  "We  have  a  long- 
standing policy  that  public  power  resources 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people." 

I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  need  for 
flood  control  and  other  benefits  of  water  de- 
velopment In  the  Missouri  Basin  and  on 
other  river  systems  In  the  West,  but  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  stich  flood  control  and 
other  beneflts-must  be  achieved  without  sac- 
rificing the  productive  benefit,  the  creative 
benefit  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Just  as  a  century  ago  the  railroads  opened 
up  the  West,  so  cheap  power  will  develop  its 
wsources.  But  the  difference  will  be  that 
Instead  of  making  the  '^Vest  a  colonial  em- 
pire of  the  East  by  carrying  away  Its  movable 
assets,  cheap  power,  if  we  maintain  our  pres- 
ent public  power  policies,  will  bring  a  bal- 
anced development  and  a  prosperity  based 
upon  a  diversified  economy. 

Advancing  technology  places  Increasing 
reliance  upon  power  for  the  production  of 
the  things  we  use  and  for  processing  the 
raw  materials  of  our  mines,  our  fields,  and 
our  forests.  The  electric  furnace  and  the 
electrolytic  cell  are  our  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  depletion  of  our  high-grade  mineral 
reserves  because  through  them  a  large  va- 
riety of  our  low-grade  mineral  ores  can  be 
made  to  yield  their  metals  and  chemicals. 
If  cheap  power  Is  available.  Electricity  today 
Is  an  Indispensable  raw  material  of  pro- 
duction. 

Even  though  these  last  hundred  years  have 
seen  us  skim  the  cream  of  our  western  min- 
erals and  forests  and  land  resources,  we  have 
the  tools  whereby  those  resources  that  re- 
main can  be  made  to  continue  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  American  economy.  Pbr  In- 
stance, the  application  of  cheap  ix>wer  to  our 
fonst  resources  opens  up  vast  potentialities 
for  economic  activity  In  plastics,  alcohol, 
and  other  chemicals.  We  can  make  the  ftill 
tree  become  a  producer  of  wealth,  Instead 
of  one-third  lumber  and  two-thirds  wast*. 
This  development  Is  already  well  under  way 
In  the  Padflc  Northwest  where  a  variety  of 


products  are  now  being  praosMsd  frosn  wliat 
was  once  wood  waste. 

Tlie  same  principle  applies  to  our  fishing 
Indvistry.  At  the  present  time  we  discard 
at  our  fish  canneries  almost  as  much  value 
In  vitamins  and  proteins  as  we  pi'ooees. 
Given  adequate  research  and  the  applica- 
tion of  cheap  power,  we  will  some  day  bs 
producing  synthetic  fibers,  artificial  leather, 
and  a  variety  of  pharmaceutical  sulw^ances 
from  the  scrap  of  the  flshlng  Industry. 

The  avaUabillty  of  abundant  cheap  power 
means  not  only  the  conversion  of  resources 
now  wasted  or  untapped  Into  useful  prod- 
ticts  but  the  diversification  of  the  raw-mate- 
rial economies  of  our  imderdeveloped  areas. 
As  an  area  begins  to  process  some  of  its  own 
raw  materials,  its  prosperity  increases  and 
It  becomes  a  better  market  for  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  other  regions  cf  our 
country,  llie  diversification  at  Industry  re- 
duces the  reliance  of  a  region  upon  tlie  ex- 
ploitation of  its  basic  raw  materials.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  more  opportunity  for  the 
ccmservation  of  the  region's  basic  resources 
without  Impairing  its  prosperity. 

The  same  dams  which  produce  the  power 
so  Important  to  the  economic  progritss  of 
our  underdeveloped  areas  store  the  water 
and  make  it  available  for  Irrigating  arid 
lands.  Through  land  reclamation  wv.  can 
provide  additional  acreage  to  grow  the  food 
needed,  in  ever  greater  quantities,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  increasing  our  supply  of 
arable  land  by  Irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects,  we  must  conserve  our  soil  resources 
and  restore  the  fertility  of  land  already  under 
cultivation.  Por  this  purpose,  farmers;  are 
demanding  ever  greater  quantities  of  phos- 
phate fertilizer. 

■  In  the  Northwest  there  is  almost  an  In- 
finite supply  of  phosphate  awaiting  develop- 
ment by  the  fertilizer  Industry.  Through 
the  electric-furnace  process  developed  by  the 
TVA,  we  believe  that  low-grade  phosi)hate 
shale  may  be  used  as  effectively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plant  food  as  is  the  high-inrade 
rock  under  the  other  methods.  Here  again 
the  availability  of  the  abundant  supplies  of 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  can  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  mineral  vitally  needed  for 
conserving  ofie  of  the  Nation's  most  valued 
resources. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the 
development  of  our  western  phoephat;  re- 
serves, the  Department  of  Interior  under- 
took to  develop  a  coordinated  program  In- 
volving most  of  Its  12  bin-eaus  and  diviiions. 
Our  phosphate  program  involves  the  survey- 
ing and  testing  of  western  phoephatf  de- 
posits, the  study  of  commercial  feasitillity, 
the  transmission  of  power  to  the  areas  slated 
for  development,  adjustments  In  our  min- 
eral leasing  policy  to  facilitate  development, 
the  study  of  transportation,  market,  and 
other  factors  influencing  the  producticm  of 
phosphate  and  the  coordination  of  the 
agencies  responsible  for  those  various  func- 
tions. We  are  also  working  cooperaMvely 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
TVA  on  this  project. 

The  coordination  of  Interior  agencies  In- 
volved in  the  program  was  facilitated  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Coordination  Committee 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  pull  together  and  correlate  the 
programs  of  the  seraral  bureaus  in  that  re- 
gion. The  execution  of  the  phosphate  pro- 
gram in  proximity  to  the  people  of  the  region 
affected  has  given  added  Impetus  to  the  de- 
velopment. 

This  kind  of  approach  to  the  problem  of 
resource  development  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  Intensified  efforts  to  coordinate  ex- 
isting agencies  of  Government  in  the  area 
within  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  both 
within  and  between  the  several  departments. 

I  am  not  citing  this  example  of  an  effec- 
tive attack  upon  a  resource  problem  in  order 
to  lead  this  conference  away  from  Its  sul>- 


jsot.  Mbr  Is  this  an  attempt  to  prove  what 
yon  already  know — ^that  competent,  eamsat 
people  working  on  the  solution  of  a  problem 
for  the  public  benefit  will  do  a  good  Job  Ir- 
respective of  organlaatlonal  dilQculties  and 
administrative  htu*dlee.  I  am  aware  that 
the  jaobiem  to  which  this  conference  ad- 
dresses itself  is  not  whether  we  should  hsve 
cootlination  in  the  development  of  otir  re- 
sources or  why  we  should  have  coordination, 
but  how  this  can  best  be  done. 

We  are  seeking  the  most  effective,  efficient, 
and  economical  method  of  doing  oiu*  resource 
conservation  and  development  Jobs.  We  are 
seeking  the  most  competent  vehicle  for  the 
planning  and  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. We  are  seeking  a  method  that  will 
not  depend  merely  upon  the  good  will  of  a 
few  good  people.  We  want  machinery  that 
will  facilitate — not  frustrate— the  good  work 
of  good  people. 

I  have  been  forttmate  In  having  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  observe  the  various  ap- 
proaches we  have  used  in  developing  our  re- 
sources. I  vpas  employed  by  TVA  for  several 
years,  dttrlng  which  much  of  the  Initial  plan- 
ning and  construction  were  tmder  way.  After 
a  period  In  private  law  practice  I  then  went 
to  work  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration In  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  problems  of  resoin'ce 
development  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  you  undoubt- 
edly know,  is  the  power  marketing  agency 
for  dams  btillt  and  operated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Currently,  here  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, we  have  attempted  to  coordinate  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Department  to 
achieve  our  conservation  and  resource  de- 
velopment objectives. 

Out  of  this  experience  has  come  a  convic- 
tion that  the  planning  of  resource  develop- 
ment should  be  on  a  river-basin  basis;  and 
that  the  most  speedy,  efficient,  and  economi- 
cal method  for  carrying  out  both  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  program  Is  by  a 
regional  development  agency  which  has  ul- 
timate authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
total  Job  to  be  done.  The  budget  process 
through  which  our  national  resource  sgen- 
cies  must  operate  is  such  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  achieve  the  dovetailing  of 
plans  and  programs  of  work  In  a  given  river 
basin.  Even  if  the  agencies  shoiild  submit 
budgets  which  are  properly  related  to  com- 
mon objectives  In  rlvor  basins,  there  is  no 
gtiaranty  that  the  various  congressional 
committees  which  will  consider  the  prograiaa 
and  requests  for  f imds  of  the  several  agendas 
will  coordinate  their  actions.  Moreover,  na- 
tional agencies  have  broad  interests  in  rela- 
tion to  which  the  problems  of  any  one  river 
basin  are  relatively  less  important.  Conse- 
quently, reqxjnsibility  should  be  concen- 
trated in  a  regional  agency  which  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  basin. 

The  establishment  of  a  valley  sntbority 
does  not  require  the  replacement  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  special  competence,  which 
perform  those  functions  in  the  area  which 
are  clearly  a  part  of  a  general  national  pro- 
gram. But  tmder  the  unified  planning  of  a 
valley  authority  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
results  achieved  and  is  vested  with  the  lUtl- 
mate  authority  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  tim- 
ing and  scope  of  these  agencies'  respective 
programs  would  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  valley's  development. 

A  good  example  of  the  lack  of  such  uni- 
fied attack  on  a  river  basin  is  represented  by 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  which  constitute*  oo* 
of  the  most  acute  problems  in  the  ootmtry. 
In  this  valley,  the  water  supply  is  inadequate 
and  Irr^ular.  From  time  to  time,  spring  or 
summer  floods  cause  extremely  heavy  dam- 
age to  rural  and  luban  properties  and  trans- 
portation   facilities.    Tiie    flood    danger    1* 
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BtaMlilT  beennliif  wonc.  due  to  the  rising 
Uvel  ot  the  river  bed  caused  by  the  erer- 
iQcreaelng  d  epoeits  of  sediment.  The  river 
bed  to  kUrwi  ty  several  feet  higher  than  the 
adjacent  va  ley  land  over  long  stretches  of 
the  river.  ]  t  to  at  least  several  feet  higher 
than  the  mj  An  btislness  and  Industrial  seo> 
tlon  of  the  :lty  of  Albuquerque.  The  pres- 
ent levee  syi  tern  becomes  less  and  less  effec- 
tive as  the  1  «d  of  the  river  rises. 

The  aggn  ding  river  bed  to  causing  the 
water  table  underlying  the  adjacent  valley 
land  to  rto».  and  to  rending  the  present 
drainage  syi  tem  more  and  more  Ineflectlve. 
Irrigated  fajmlands  are  being  abandoned  as 
they  becomn  waterlogged  or  are  covered  by 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  floods. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  devastation  and  prop- 
erty daxnagi  caused  by  soil  erosion,  floods, 
and  deposit  I  of  sediment  requires  a  com- 
pletely Intei  ;rated  valley  program.  The  de- 
velopments on  the  main  river  for  down- 
■tream  flood  juid  sediment  control.  Irriga- 
tion, and  JH  wtt  must  be  related  to  the  de- 
velopments for  upstream  erosion  control 
and  the  rel  abllltatlon  of  the  resources  on 
the  watershed.  Plans  for  the  downstream 
program  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Bunau  at  1  icdamatlon.  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  c  !  several  other  cooperating  agen- 
cies. Plans  for  the  upstream  and  watershed 
developmen  are  the  prlnuury  responsibility 
of  the  Depurtment  of  Agrlctilture.  Punds 
were  appruv  kX  by  Congress  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  re<  lamatlon  and  downstream  flood- 
control  lnv«  Btlgatlons  and  plans  during  the 
war.  Apprc  prlatlons  and  work  on  the  up- 
■tream  floo(  control  or  watershed  inveetlga- 
ttons  by  th<  Department  of  Agrlctilture  were 
suspended    luring  the  war. 

The  repoi  ts  and  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclaroatloi  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  were 
scheduled  f(  t  completion  July  1  of  thto  year. 
InTwtlgatlo  u  ftf  tba  ujMtraMB  pbMca  of  the 
probloa  bf  llw  OipwtmMil  of  Agriculture 
my  not  U  m  itwunsd  ai  of  this  dait,  mUI 
wpotf  MBd  iteM  wUl  not  be  completed  short 
of  8  jmn  itr  even  longer  if  funds  fur  this 
purpoM  are  not  made  avaUable  for  the  (Uoa) 
v*M  IMt.  AU  three  reports  should  have 
MM  pNM  •d.  iMon  fully  eoordlnated  and 
yimm>d  1 1  Mm  mtw  time  so  that  x^tn 
IMy  iMft  I  IM  l«M  beftvre  OMigreea  «  MMd* 
•)•«•  OVWHI I  pMM  for  the  mUUlle  Rle  OfMld* 
VNlley 

diinilMly,  «ih«r  rivari  m«  Imtiiei)  up  Untfl 
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MlM*v«d«K»i**->  mMMlMiiMi 
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•M  Hit  MM  IH  u\i«»  vmMsv  aiayt  m  \w  uh«I. 
It  w«  l^««s  t«»«i«\i*H  Mt*  \ntm  II  lit  MM* 
NMM  f»««»t<  4Ul«ut  Ut>»w«>»H  MMM  NMMIfli 

l«i«»ty  he«><  utt  «|  Itit  ViMHtUa  «»r  »'-'  T>m- 
pewwe  Vatity  MMl  UM  flA  b  v. 
tilNiinyi  <  itniMlf  tn  MiM>t  i)««i  .«  ii>»r 
•MM  IMN  •  d«v«|M|MM  »«>e|»i  )«v  a  \«tlUy 
•WtM-Hv  V  i.^tniM  «Km  TVA  BmI  I»  Is  ir« 
y»fM»«'<i»  mU*  ite*!**!*  MM  Vm|  ytMMrt  wl  tttwl 
tevtmrve  i«»v«l«lMMMl  MMl  #•«• 

ik*it«4M,  MMl  MM  Wmm  9i  Ms 


MMl  WMIIHtiWl  In  lit*  iNlarMit  tt'lM  He«<p|ff, 
fwHit^ra  tha  Tvmhmm*  V»Mtf  vim  iM 
Heiehmtr,  he  MtiMHirt.  In  ih«  pa«l  f»« 
INeta  we  h  ive  wttitMaetl  twm*  (liiim«iii>  IM* 
UMta  tot\«ett  the  iwti  rvfUw*— Ui«  mm 
itvMMWd  ly  iMiii  tiM  MMt  Mtwt  fyMi 
mmH  ivprw  ation  and  r«Mly  H  tonsAl  rmm 
or  the  wstera  i»Ht«d  from  heavy 
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ma  tie, 


elecirie  power 


there  ar^  otiMr  ■Ignlfleant.  tf  leas  dra- 

f«r  flomportng  the  l^nnMMO 

Vftlltya.    During  the  IO-jmt 


period  1930  to  IMO.  the  Tennimsi  Valley 
gained  12  percent  In  popxilatlon;  the  Mto- 
sourl  Valley  loet  one-half  of  1  percent  of  Ita 
population.  The  value  of  manufactured 
goods  produced  In  the  seven  Tennessee  Valley 
Statee  increased  27.7  percent,  and  Industry 
expanded:  In  the  Missouri  Valley  durlnc;  the 
same  period  the  niunber  of  manufacturing 
plants  decreased  from  20.000  to  17.000.  repre- 
sentlni^  a  loss  of  employment  for  110,000  wage 
eameri.  Land  values  which  had  been  on  a 
parity  in  the  two  valleys  In  1930  Increased 
from  a6out  $39  per  acre  to  an  average  of 
g4d,<0  per  acre  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
docnaeed  to  $25.28  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 
In  other  respects,  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Improved 
during  the  10-year  period  with  resiiltlng 
beneflu  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  Missouri 
Valley,  which  comprises  one-sixth  of  the  land 
area  of  the  United  States  and  to  vastly  richer 
in  other  natural  resources,  does  not  carry  its 
proportionate  weight  in  the  national 
economy. 

There  comparisons  demonstrate  that  It  to 
Important  not  only  that  we  make  the  neces- 
sary inveatments  In  the  development  of  our 
basic  reeources  but  that  we  do  It  In  such  a 
way  as  to  achieve  a  balance  of  Interests. 
The  active  participation  of  the  people  of  the 
region  In  the  planning  for  the  development 
of  the  resources,  on  which  their  future  well- 
being  depends.  help>s  materially  in  formu- 
lating and  crystallizing  the  common  pur- 
pose in  relation  to  which  conflicts  can  bs 
resolved  in  the  public  Interest. 

Most  of  vu  have  agreed  upon  the  desir- 
ability and  even  the  necessity  of  developing 
our  river  basins  through  valley  authorities. 
But  Jtist  because  thto  to  the  most  sensible 
plsn  d'jeen't  mean  that  It  will  be  easy  to 
achieve.  All  of  us  rememt>er  the  years  it  tosic 
the  l«t«  Senator  Norrto  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  "lams  duok"  amendment  which  made 
good  senas  and  htirt  bo  one.  In  addition  to 
bsing  right,  be  had  to  work  at  it.  We  can 
do  no  better  than  to  follow  hto  example.  We 
should  do  no  less. 
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food  to  Instire  a  healthful  balanced  diet. 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  to  so  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  national 
diet,  that  ahe  dips  regularly  Into  her  meager 
stock  of  dollars  tc  btiy  from  the  Utiited 
States  citrus  Juices  for  use  in  feeding  chil- 
dren and  expectant  mothers. 

Here,  then,  to  a  great  need  for  our  prod- 
ucts on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  a 
stuplus  supply  on  ovir  side  of  the  water. 

We  must  find  a  bridge  between  their  needs 
and  our  supplies.  Every  consideration  of 
political  and  economic  advantage  dictates 
that  we  do  thto.  Well,  what  can  we  do 
about  It? 

Last  week  a  number  of  Senators  from  the 
citrus-growing  States— Florida.  CallXomla, 
Texas,  and  Arizona — had  a  conference  in  the 
Capitol  with  the  then  Asstotant  Secretary 
of  War  Petersen.  Mr.  Petersen  was  In  charge 
at  the  Army's  food  purchases  for  the  feeding 
of  the  foreign  poptilatlons  in  our  stones  of 
occupation  In  Germany  and  Austria.  We 
vngod  upon  him  a  policy  of  buying  those 
farm  crops  that  were  in  heavy  supply  and 
for  which  there  was  an  instifllclent  home 
market,  including  citrus  fruits,  dried  fruits, 
potatoes,  certain  of  canned  vegetables,  dried 
eggs,  and  dried  milk.  We  poinuxl  out  that 
Army  purchases  at  present  were  being  con- 
centrated on  certain  grain  products,  such  as 
wheat,  which  are  especially  high  in  calorie 
content.  Thto  results,  of  course,  in  sending 
up  the  prices  of  those  foods  to  record  high 
levels,  while  the  prices  of  other  foods  are 
permitted  to  fall  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Secretary  Petersen  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  problem.  He  was  mindful  that 
Army  purchases  of  certain  products  In  com- 
paratively short  supply  were  helping  spiral 
prices  of  those  producu.  He  indicatsd  that 
he  would  prefer,  other  things  being  equal, 
to  buy  commodities  in  heavy  supply,  like 
citrus  fruits  and  dried  frulu,  tgp  and  milk, 
this  would  give  assistance  to  American 
jcers  who  need  it  most  and  would  help 
to  maintain  a  balanced  farm  teonomy.  But 
ht  pointed  out  that  he  was  limited  by  a 
small  ap}»roprlatlon  which  required  him,  in 
Mm  mttrtst  ot  obtaining  the  maitmum  calorit 
and  prattln  contsnt  (ur  hU  mouty,  tu  inm* 
esntrsie  on  grain  toodatuffi  la  oompMaHtaly 
Itght  supply, 
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MMl  Iht  aMRPi  rwrnula  guartntftlni  mo* 
nemir  atability,  but  I  io  MtMt  that  wt  hatt 
iMumad  a  lot  slnct  IBM.  Wt  havt  dltonvtrtd 
ahout  what  makM  Iht  wIimIi  go 
IB  our  t«MMMy.  Wt  havt  tdtnUBMI 
I  or  Iht  wtak  apoM  which  art  tht  firtt  Io 
glvt  way  when  prosptrtly  turns  tht  eorntr 
down  the  accsltratlaf  road  to  dtprtisioo. 
Wt  also  know  whtrt  tomt  of  tht  ttrattgto 
ipots    art.    tht    spots    whtrt    QoTtramtnl 


measures,  applied  in  time,  can  Iksad  off  a 
depression  or  cushion  it  if  it  comas  and 
speed  recovery. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  problem  faced  by  the 
citrus  indtistry  and  by  other  major  farm 
crops  in  heavy  supply— dried  fruits  and  cer- 
tain of  the  ftsniMWi  vegetables,  potatoes,  dried 
eggs  and  dried  milk— to  a  stop,  look,  and 
Itoten  signal.  It  warns  us  of  the  danger  in- 
volved in  the  delicate  tialance  of  our  current 
prosperity.  But.  if  we  heed  that  warning, 
we  wlU  find  that  the  danger  to  also  an  op- 
portunity for  our  agricultural  producers. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  plight 
of  the  citrus  industry  and  the  other  farm 
products  in  heavy  supply  to  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  market.  That  market  has  not  been 
lost  to  competitor  nations,  who  are  out-pro- 
ducing or  out-selling  us.  The  grim  fact  to 
that  in  moB^f  Europe,  farm  production  to 
far  lees  than  it  was  before  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  reduced  harvests,  transportation  dif- 
ficulties have  cut  deeply  into  supplies.  No, 
we  have  lost  those  markets  t>ecau8e  they  do 
not  have  the  dollars  to  pay  for  our  food 
stuffs. 

Now.  not  <Mily  the  American  farmer  and 
citrus  grower  have  relied  heavily  on  the 
export  market.  It  to  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  all  our  economtots  that  the  recent 
high  level  of  exports  has  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  contributors  sustaining  our 
current  prosperity.  Export  markets  have 
abeorljed  all  the  goods  which  American  busi- 
ness and  American  consumers  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  purchase.  Wheat  to  doing  re- 
markably well  today,  but  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  heavy  American  exports  of  wheat  are 
Just  equal  to  the  sxirplus  in  the  American 
wheat  crop  over  normal  home  requirements. 
In  other  words,  if  we  did  not  Ixave  foreign 
markets  for  the  unusually  heavy  wheat  ex- 
ports we  are  now  shipping  abroad,  our  sur- 
plus would  be  so  great  that  the  prioe  would 
drop  to  a  dangerotto  low.  which  would  bank- 
rupt many  of  the  wheat-growing  (arnasrs  of 
Amtrtoa  and.  In  ths  prootM.  drag  down  many 
of  tht  btutntssss  which  dtpsmd  on  a  con> 
tlnutd  proaparlty  of  the  wheat  farmtr  Now, 
tht  fortlgn  contumtra  of  our  lurpius  whtat 
do  not  havt  the  doilani  to  pay  for  It  Thty 
art  MtUnt  Ihal  whtat  through  our  Army 
puMhatM  Io  fiMI  forolgn  ptoplM  In  tht  qmu- 
pailon  MiMO!  Ihty  art  gttUng  tl  t>hrough 
Aiuertean  loans,  grants,  and  crtdlli. 
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OBO  BOW  AflMNMHt  MtOl'a<    VHIOM  ■MsHs  OfO 

tOMi  H  IMllBlah  Mil  *mh  ^  it^Uill.  i 
•itfp  iNB  tilli  If  vol  o(  ifioNi  m^k\li  as* 

KiyiaMldahla.  If  ikaa  asMi  ^m^iml  ata 
,  MIINi  iNiVM  Ol  MM  ipillAl  Mki  prO> 
tOBBO  ttfOll  Of  M>Mli  OB  •BUBMi  ttfllVlly, 
MMl  0  ■•BOrol  HiBIMll  iipNHlMI  W4U  Ot 
lOBthrd  off, 

Tht  currtBl  rait  of  AMtHMB  taporli 

ntant  ahoul  ^,000,000  Jobt  tor  AmarltoB 
worOtrt— )oOi  th  Iht  bttltr  payinf  IndUBinM, 
BtMBit  Ihty  art  Iht  obm  that  itntraity  pro- 
dUM  tor  Iht  topon  WoBt.  ror  tbouMoiBt  of 
Amtrloan  buslnttMMB  and  farmtrt.  that  ta- 
port  trsde  mtans  tht  difftrtnet  betwten 
ataytng  in  buaintw  and  falhirt.  Por  thou< 
aands  of  othtn,  tht  margin  of  tiportt  to  tht 
difftrtnet  bttwttn  red  Ink  and  blaek  Ink  for 


certain  of  their  lines  of  business.  But  these 
direct  benefits  of  exports  do  not  begin  to 
meastire  their  beneficial  effect  upon  our  whole 
economic  structure.  Ours  to  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy and  exports  are  one  of  the  Important 
catalysts  In  the  biulness  process.  The  de- 
velopment of  recession  in  the  export  sector  of 
our  present  business  wotild  precipitate  a 
downhill  snowballing  reaction  in  the  other 
sectors.  For  example,  if  our  exports  of  ma- 
chine tooto  should  drop  sharply,  thoiisands  of 
machine-tool  workers  would  be  laid  off.  But 
that  to  not  the  whole  story,  because,  when 
the  income  of  these  workers  to  cut  off,  they 
would  be  unable  to  buy  the  products  of 
farmers  and  factories  and  the  home  market, 
and  thus  the  chronic  vicious  cycle  of  our 
economy  to  set  up  again. 

There  are  those  who  say  thst  ws  cannot 
afford  to  make  the  loans  and  advance  the 
credits  required  to  maintain  the  export  level 
reqtilred  for  our  prosperity.  There  are  those 
who  think  the  Marshall  plan  will  waste  our 
precioxis  American  substance  abroad.  Thto. 
I  suggest,  to  the  false  scooomy  of  the  pound- 
Xooltah  policy.  For  many  reasons.  America 
cannot  afford  to  let  Europe  go  down. 

Six  years  of  bloody  war  and  then  2  more 
years  of  continued  hunger,  cold,  and  priva- 
tion have  left  Europe  on  the  verge  of  a  fatal 
collapse.  If  that  collapse  to  permitted  to 
occur,  if  chaos  and  desperation  dethrone 
stability  and  hope,  who  can  say  what  new 
tyranny  and  dictatorships  would  spring  up? 
We  must  be  concerned  with  economic  free- 
dom and  Jtutice  quite  as  much  as  with  polit- 
ical freedom  and  Justice.  We  know  that  the 
freedom  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  must 
have  a  sound  material  l>asto  if  they  are  to 
survive  and  expand.  In  the  past  30  years, 
we  have  seen  too  many  ssamples  of  hungry 
and  insecure  men  pawn  their  freedom  for 
bread  and  shelter.  Wt  have  seen  how  little 
frts  speech  means  to  a  mouth  that  to  crying 
for  bread.  We  know  that,  in  the  whirlpool  of 
depression  and  mast  tmtmployraent.  it  to 
not  only  dconomlc  opportunity  that  geta 
tucked  under,  it  is  liberty  and  democracy  tt> 
telf ,  We  art  truly  devoted  to  the  democratic 
(atlh.  Then,  we  rauat  prevent  the  kind  of 
deprtiMon  that  swept  tht  world  In  tht  thlr* 
tltt  and  Itn  tyrannous  dannBOBi,  Uht  Stl- 
Itr,  In  tit  wakt.  Wt  nuti  bm  bIo|  poUUM 
wllh  hunter  and  aiarvatlon,  with  ptOM  OBi 
WM,  Wt  mutl  nol  rttk  uu?  birthrtihl  tm 
whal  la  mtrtli  «  bmm  of  potugt,  tht  pro. 
IMttO  BBlUBtly  and  ungual  laa  rui«  Wt 
MBM  Bot,  (M  latO  M  touroit  and  vlaluu, 
loM  Iht  world  wt  fMajl^i  to  hird  to  tan, 

Tt  MMii  of  Ul,  MM  prONmiInn  nt  a  peatoe 
Ml  ililiflMO  «0|M  M  JVMIIlMllMi  enmim 
fw  0  ioM  pNirMB  ol  ABMHttn  ItudtMi  aoi 
tBtMUMBl  liroiii,  Bvi  iBth  «  mim  to 
iloHlii  ilto  III  tytn  tnotldtraiinn  M  talh 
InioiMi  Amtrltt  HBHui  «l^>rd,  t^annnl  iN 
forO  IH  dttllaie  and  tOBM  Mrtna,  in  OlOM 
htiller  \^\\\%,  IH  Itl  MMt  r«  vmioi. 
Hint  has  ntVM  OttB  •Mt^OOBItluetl  »f  aeU* 

kvineittii.  to  IM  M  in  mil « louBiiytfi  aiMl 

iikduakalai  MMMa  to  aAM^aiMaa  bummia  Wm> 
tnm  mmm  iMi  (wwe   w  v^wwrawt     MWlVBe   lias 

olwiM  lUNMi  Io  Amarlean  Iwpm  ihThual* 
BtiittiB  Ni  iMi  iHd  N«  mmm  mih  ih« 
fi^MirM^  wmmt  mmm  jwtKatM 

havt  MIB  MM  M  IM  MpFlMlBil  Mahini 
fu  AnmMMA  BIMpimi  iBO  iHdwlriNl  au* 
MMBiti.  II  fit  IM  HiNpi  jM  uudtr,  ihtrta 
two,  wt  whltwhtwt  tilrttiy  fM  ol  Mtt 

IMNMmliOBI  Of  AMMWth  pNlpimp  MM  IB* 

•umiBl  Mlfhl,  M  WtU  M  Mm  HMt  Mii  ••• 

turliy  of  Hit  wi«r)d, 

WBal  I  on  Mllluf  torlt  a  rtlurn  lo  tht  tn* 
ItriNrtM.  vlftloM,  and  eourait,  whieh  BMit 
ABMriMn  buaintM  iht  tovy  and  dttptir  ol 
oU  tOMptlllora.  AU  I  an  ashing  to  a  rtlurtt 
10  Ihal  grtal  Amtrtean  htritate--a  tradition 
thai  |0M  baek  to  Iht  tarlleii  dayi  of  tht 
Amtrtean  Bepubllo,  to  the  days  when  II  was 
eUil  weak  and  untried,  the  American  tradi* 
Mob  of  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
tmigtllnf  peoples  anywhere  in  the  world,  who 
aak  our  aid  in  theu-  fight  (or  a  new  and  better 
life. 
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(Jmted  Nati«s'  Useful  OpM  Forui 


EZTENCION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

0  p  ramsTLVAjnA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  J  ily  26  (legislativt  day  of 
Wedneidav.  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  MYEH3.  Mr.  President.  I  «$k 
unanimous  c(  nsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "UNs  Useful  Open  Por\im.'  pub- 
lished In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  24. 
1947 

There  belni  no  objectlwi.  the  address 
WAS  ordered  tp  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 
M  follows: 

UWliaO    NAlhONS 
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between 
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nothing 
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need  (or  amendments  to  the 

Charter  to  curtaU  the  veto 

Anlerlcan  Legion  calls  the  UN's 

a  perpetually  hung  Jury  " 

ftdmlu  this  may  not  be  the 

fundaHMBtal  elMHicse  tn  the 

It  indleaitaa  a  foal  which  it 

attained  before  the  UN  can 


mil  taty 


wiuld 


HON 


when  and  i 
Uon.  This 
oration  wit) 


efleci  Ive." 
thl4k.  Is  a  proper  approach  to  the 
tJN  cannot  be  fully  effective 
are  major  conflicts  l>etween 
which  now  divide  the  world. 
to  recognize   that   fact,   but 
not  to  dismiss  the  crpunl- 
nstltutlon  of  no  great  value, 
ke  a  "hiug  Jury"  restUta  from 
the  Soviet  and  the  west* 
But  discussions  before  the 
put  the  spotlight  on  trou- 
so  contribute  to  public  un- 
International    controversies 
of  a  world  opinion  that  can 
force  for  peace, 
mendment   to  eliminate  the 
not  Itself  bring  a  change 
Ign   policy.     However,   con- 
ot  the  veto  will  tend  to  reveal 
objectives.     If  these  are  not 
Soviet  propaganda,  mlstiae 
defeat  iu  own  ptupoaas. 
out  of  the  UN  would  settle 
.   as   that   thought   might 
to  live  wTlh  the  Sovleu.  like 
in  or  out  of  the  UN:  so  long 
in,  they  can  be  called  on  to 
<  onduct  before  the  world.    The 
foium  can  be  uaeful  if  we  make 
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Tax  Cot  Proposal 


EXTEI  SION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  IHODS  ISLAND 


The  Forand  bill  would:  First,  eliml- 
nate  wartime  excise-tax  rates  on  a  large 
nvunber  of  Items;  second,  repeal  the  tax 
on  transpcirtation  of  property:  third. 
raise  Uidividual  income-tax  exemptions 
by  $100  per  capita:  fourth,  reduce  indi- 
vidual Income  surtax  rates  by  1  percent- 
age pcrint  in  each  bracket:  and  fifth.  aU 
low  married  persons  in  non-community- 
property  Stages  the  same  tax  treatment 
as  husbands  and  wives  in  the  12  com- 
munity-property States. 

The  income-tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
carry  an  effective  date  of  January  1. 
1948.  When  Congress  convenes  next 
January  we  can  determine  whether  the 
time  for  tax  reduction  has  arrived.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  advised 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
a  period  of  tax  reduction  is  approaching. 
This  bill  provides  for  tax  reduction  in 
accord  with  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay — which  is  the  only  fair  and  equitable 
theory  of  Federal  taxation.  If  fiscal 
requirements  and  inflationary  threats 
make  tax  reduction  inadvisable  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1944.  then  my  bill  can  be  held 
until  that  happy  day  arrives. 

The  estimated  annual  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  somewhat  over  $4,000,000,000— 
or  approximately  the  same  over-all  tax 
cut  provided  by  the  Republican  tax- 
reduction  bill.  The  bill,  however,  would 
provide  greater  benefits  for  persons  in 
the  lowest  income  groups. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  reduce  Federal  Income  and  excise 
tax  rates,  to  equalise  Federal  income  taxes 
upon    married    pereons.    and    for    other 
purpoeee 
Be  it  enaeted.  etc .  That  this  act  may  t>e 

cited  as  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1948." 

uptAL  or  WArruci  txcxas  taxxs  amo  WAarucs 
tax  I 


IN  THE  HO  OSE  OF  REPRaHNTAIIVaB 

Satirday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  FOR  VND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  ext(  nd  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
Mil  which  I  have  Jmt  introduced  sug- 
gesting a  f4lr  distribution  of  tax  relief 
we  are  to  have  tax  reduc- 
>ill  was  prepared  in  collab- 
my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll]  and 
the  gentleinan  trom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ESBUuiml .  whose  names  would  appear 
on  the  bill  is  coauthors  If  the  rules  of 
the  House  i  ermltted  it. 


Sac.  g.  (a)  Seettoas  1650.  lesi.  ias3.  and 
18S3  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating 
to  war  taxea  and  war  tax  rates)  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  303  (b)  (9)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  IMS  (period  applicable  to  Increase  of 
tax  with  respect  to  bUUard  and  pool  ubles 
and  bowling  alleys)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  continuing  throtigh  June  30.  1940." 

(c)  Section  300  (b)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
IMS  (relating  to  draw-back  on  distilled  spir- 
tU)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  St  the  end  thereof,  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  therecf  the  following : 

",  and  ending  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  more,  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  at  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  IMS." 

( d )  The  term  "rate  reduction  date"  as  used 
In  chapter  9A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(relating   to  war  taxea  and  war  tax  rates) 

the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  amendments  msde  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  »'ffectlve  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  t>«gtns  more  than 
ao  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act. 

asfVAL  or  TAX  ON  TXAirspoaTATioN  or  peoraxTT 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  E  of  chapter  30  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the 
tax  on  transp<»tatlon  of  property)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  t>eglns 
more  than  SO  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  for  transportation  on  or  after 
such  first  day. 
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out  the  third  sentence  in  said  section  and 
subiitltuting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "If  a 
Joint  return  is  made,  the  tax  shall  be  twice 
the  tax  computed  on  one-half  of  the  aggre- 
gate net  income  shown  on  the  Joint  return, 
and  the  liability  with  respect  to  the  tax  shall 
be  Joint  and  several." 

(b)  Section  23  (aa)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  the  optional 
standard  deduction  for  individuals)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Allowance:  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, at  his  election  a  standard  deduction 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Separate  rettim  with  adjusted  gross 
Income  $5,000  or  more:  Except  In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  by  husband  and  wife,  if  the 
adjusted  gross  income  is  $5,000  or  more,  the 
standard  deduction  shall  be  $500. 

"(B)  Joint  return  with  adjusted  gross  In- 
come $5,000  or  more:  In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return  by  husband  and  wife  under  section 
61,  if  the  aggregate  adjusted  gross  income 
of  husband  and  wife  is  $5,000  or  more,  the 
standard  deduction  shall  be  $1.(X)0  or  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  aggregate 
adjusted  groes  income,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

"(C)  Adjusted  gross  Income  less  than 
85.000:  If  the  adjusted  gross  Income  Is  less 
than  85.000,  the  standard  deduction  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  ad- 
Jtiated  gross  income  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  tax  applicable  to  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  the  taxpayer  U  determined  under  the 
tax  table  provided  in  section  400." 

CHAMCCS  IM  TAX  AND  wrrHBOLOINQ  TABLES 

Bic.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorised  and  directed  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  tables  in  aeetlon  400  (optional  tax 
Ubles)  and  section  1623  (withholding  ubles) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  the  reduction 
In  taxes  provided  for  in  sections  4  and  6 
of  this  act. 

smcnvB  DATS  or  dioome-tax  amchoicemts 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  made  by  sections  4,  6,  and  6 
of  this  act  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beglnlnng  after  De- 
cember 31,  IMT 


The  Valley's  Need 


EXTENSION  OP  RElifARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  daho 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATC8 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Valley's  Need."  published 
In  the  Friday,  July  18,  1947.  issue  of  the 
Idaho  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
fts  follows: 

TBS  VAIXET^  mCED 

The  logic  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  is  pure  and  sim- 
ple. As  ex-Senator  Hugh  Mitc»>ell,  president 
of  the  CVA  League  has  stated,  it  is  no  more 
complicated  than  that  which  Inspired  the 
Tennesse  Valley  Authority,  an  authority 
of  proven  worth.  However,  with  Senator 
Glxm  H.  TATtoa  of  Idaho  about  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  a  CVA  Into  the  Senate  with  spon- 
cf  four  other  solons,  l>oth  the  sim- 
and  purity  of  the  logic  will  be  apt  to 
disappear  in  a  furious  flurT7  of  opposition. 

Bo  whDe  we  still  have  the  simpUdty  let 
us  point  oat  the  simplest  fact  of  all,  that 


with  an  authority  for  the  Coltuibla  River 
Valley  the  advancement  of  the  entire  area 
will  receive  far  vaon  Interested  attention 
followed  by  cohesive  action  than  can  ever 
be  found  under  the  present  set-up. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  the  words  of  Bfitchell 
as  regards  CVA: 

"We  who  work  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  say  that  the  valley  authority  is 
the  appropriate  Instrument  for  this  task. 
We  have  before  tis  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  the  greatest  demonstration 
project  in  the  world  for  conserving  and 
developing  natural  resources.  Flood  control 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done 
in  building  up  the  soU  and  generating  power 
for  Industry.  But  the  TVA  does  it£  work 
well  because  it  has  a  multi-purpose  unified 
program  for  the  region  and  the  mechanism 
for  intelligent  administration.  The  Tennes- 
see, under  TVA  management,  is  the  best- 
controlled  river  system  in  the  world    •    •    • 

"And  because  all  or  some  of  the  multitude 
of  Federal  Bureaus  operating  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  had  failed  In  their  Jobs,  we  had 
a  spectacle  at  Walla  Walla  which  could  well 
make  one  wonder  at  the  efficiency  of  otir 
democracy.     •     •     • 

"The  question  at  issue  should  have  been 
simply  one  of  determining  why  fisheries 
planning  had  not  kept  up  with  irrigation, 
power,  navigation,  and  fiood-control  plan- 
ning. If  the  so-called  inter-agency  com- 
mittee could  assign  blame  for  this  failure 
and  correct  the  difflctilty  it  might  service 
some  useful  purpose. 

"Despite  congressional  action  over  the 
years  the  salmon  propagation  program  has 
been  regretfully  slow.  The  problem  was 
known  even  l>efore  the  first  great  step  to- 
ward the  building  of  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville.  Congress  has  repeatedly  asked 
the  agencies  in  charge  what  they  needed. 
But  in  the  face  of  a  favorable  congressional 
attitude  the  fisheries  agencies  still  ask  for 
10  or  16  man  years. 

"Why  wasnt  the  Job  done  in  the  last  16 
years?  I  say  It  was  because  there  was  no 
agency  urging  speed  upon  the  fisheries  ex- 
perts. They  were  more  interested  in  prob- 
lems of  Alaska,  or  of  New  England,  or  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"The  agency  which  should  have  been  work- 
ing and  fighting  for  orderly  development  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority.  Any  CVA  board 
Bitting  down  to  review  our  problems  would 
have  known  immediately  that  a  settlement 
of  the  salmot^  problem  was  one  of  first 
priority. 

"But  there  was  no  CVA.  There  was  no 
other  agency  doing  a  Pacific  Northwest  pro- 
gram checking  Job.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
one  to  say  that  the  salmon  propagation 
problem  had  to  be  settled  and  settled 
quickly.     •     •     • 

"The  economic  development  of  a  great  re- 
gion is  at  stake.  It  is  a  program  for  Jobs  and 
farms.  It  is  a  program  for  a  better  Nation  by 
building  a  better  Pacific  Northwest.     •     •     • 

"According  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
238  projects  are  involved,  238  projects  which 
will  bring  water  to  5,500,000  acres  of  land  to 
provide  some  70,000  new  farming  opportimi- 
ties.  These  in  ttirn  would  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  1,000,000  people. 

■  It's  a  program  too  of  producing  55,600,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm  energy  with 
its  great  Job  potential. 

"The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  would  t)e 
less  than  $300,000,000  during  the  50-year 
amortization  period  but  the  projects  would 
bring  an  estimated  monetary  return  of  more 
than  $385,000,000  each  year,  even  during 
those  50  years.  Once  construction  costs  have 
been  paid  the  annual  profit  to  the  Nation 
would  approximate  an  estimated  $300,000,000 
each  year. 

•The  feasibility  of  the  program  is  based  on 
the  relationship  of  power  development  to  In- 
dtistralization.    Once  again  we  have  demon« 


strated  the  tie-up  l>etween  farm  and  industry. 
The  industrial  use  of  power  at  reasonat>le 
rates  promises  a  sulQclent  return  to  help 
akng  the  weaker^  irrigation  projects.  In- 
dustry helps  to  build  agriculture.  When 
both  are  healthy  and  strong,  jobs  are  many 
and  markets  are  good. 

"Such  an  important  program  cannot  pro- 
ceed In  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner  by 
the  pulling  and  hauling  of  ^>ecial  Interests 
and  of  overlapping  agencies.  We  need  an 
organization  that  can  analyse  all  the  prob- 
lems and  mesh  the  parts  into  a  balanced 
whole.  We  need  continuity  of  policy  and 
program  by  an  organization  working  for  the 
people.  In  short,  we  need  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority. 

"We  work  for  a  CVA  because  we  desire 
that  nature  be  mastered  for  the  benefit  of 
people.  Our  human  resources  will  derive 
vigor  and  strength  from  intelligent  organi- 
zation of  our  natural  resources.  For  all 
people  we  seek  the  creative  opportunities 
that  lead  to  good  living  and  lend  dignity  to 
the  human  spirit." 

We  of  Vancouver  and  Clark  County,  who 
have  by  the  grace  of  God  been  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Columbia  and 
its  enfolding  fertile  lands  have  a  binding 
interest  in  a  CVA.  We  are  coming  more 
and  more  Into  the  habit  of  looking  futtire- 
ward,  of  realizing  our  potentialities.  A  firm 
and  Intelligent  control  of  the  valley  will  do 
much  to  further  the  development  of  our 
entire  area  so  let  us  work  for  It  diligently.— 
V.  M.  8..  2d. 


Gkrrespondence  Behrea  Hon.  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  of  Illinois,  and  Emerson  P. 
Schmidt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  XLUNOIB 
IN  THE  8DBNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time ago.  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  I  quoted  from  a 
statement  that  was  made  bjL  Mr.  Emer- 
son P.  Schmidt,  director  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  unfortunately 
misquoted  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  he  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  that  fact.  By  a  rather  strange 
coincidence.  Dr.  Schmidt  was  testifying 
before  a  committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  he  also  misquoted 
something  that  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  a  year  ago.  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  replying  to  his 
letter  addressed  to  me  as  of  July  14.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  both  let- 
ters be  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
oao.  as  follows: 

Chambsx  or  CoMioscE  or  thx 

United  States  or  Amxmtca, 

Washington,  July  14,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Scorr  W.  Loess, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sn:  We  were  somewhat  disturtied  at 
What  you  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
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11.  about  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

]  larticularly  myaelf.     Frankly.  I 

low  you  Senators  get  as  much 

vou  do  and  remember  facts 

well  as  you  do. 

4a8e.    unfortunately,    what    you 

Ricoao.  July   11.    1947. 

column,  middle  paragraph) 

t  atlmony  of  September  4,   1946. 

B  the  exact  opposite  of  what  I 

recall  that  in  1945     •     •     • 

Schmidt  testify   that   in  his 

he  following  spring  of  1946  we 

15.000.000  to  20.000.000  persons 

Mr.  Schmidt  pieced  the 

_T  figures  higher  than  did  any 

who  appeared  before  our  com- 

•-    I  must  confess  that  1  have 

In  Mr.  Schmidt's  estimate 
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mentioned  In  8  above,  plus  the 

deferred  demand  and  the 

billions  of  liquid  •savings'  are 

to  lead  to  excessive  pxirchaslng. 

to  the  reverse." 

_.    521.  third  full  paragraph. 

these  words  in  my  testimony: 

we  look  at  the  side  ol  d«- 

demand  or  for  producers' 

tqulpment.  or  at  the  picture  por- 
Lhe  money  liquidity  positions  of 
liuslnesB  and  Individuals,  we  can- 
.  conclude  that  a  great  boom  1* 
am  not  predicting  its  Indefinite 
.  although  I  think  it  may  con- 
several  years." 

examine  the  reat  of  the  testl- 

wlll  dnd  that  it  runs  in  a  similar 

I  have  never  In  my  life  made 

on  the  size  of  tmemployment. 

hasardous. 

KMon  X  wonder  If  you  have  any 
as  to  how  best  to  clarify  to  your 
tb«  unfortunate  impression  that 
been  left  in  the  minds  of  some 
ycur  statement  on    Friday. 

the  quotation  from  my  teatl* 

,  9,  1047.  on  paf*  8663  of  Friday's 

lAL  Rxcon.  Introduced  into  the 

ff^n****  llM«aii»ii  contains  an 

..  aceand  santence.  although  the 

In  the  transcript  which  Senator 

had  In  bis  possession.    The  sen- 

shoi^ld^ead : 

iHm  doea  take  place,  which  I 

think  the  tax  reduction  would  be 


Jiiiy! 


trahscrlpt  of  my  testimony  used  the 
but   I  can   imderstand 
I  tenographer  could  confuse  "well- 
Ill-advised."    At  a  later  point 
thla  same  issue  came  up 
the  same  argument  that  th« 
might   help    to   obviate   da- 


"  and 

tei  tlmony 

mfde 


We  all  make  mistakes,  and  1  wlah  to  call  to 
joui  attention  an  incorrect  interpretation  by 
yourself  of  my  position  on  the  minimum- 
wage  legislation  In  the  last  Congress.  Re- 
cently. In  your  report  of  the  Committee  on 
■ecDOmlc  policy,  page  16.  anc!  also  in  your 
statement  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee  on 
July  8.  1947.  you  quoted  me  as  saying: 
"•  •  •  If  this  bill  should  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  It  would  constitute,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion  •  •  •  inflation.  •  •  •  I 
am  compelled  to  vote  against  It  •  •  • 
for  what  1  conceive  to  be  the  best  InteresU 
of  the  people  of  America. " 

1  made  that  statement,  but  it  was  not  based 
(m  the  theory  on  which  you  were  presenting 
your  argument 

You  will  recall  that  the  cost-of-productlon 
amendment  for  farm  products  was  offered  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  and  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  my  remarks  on  the  bill  will  dis- 
close that  I  debated  this  amendment  at  quite 
some  length  on  March  28.  1946.  and  on  othtf-' 
occasions  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amen<f 
ment  on  March  29,  1946. 

Althovigh  I  had  argued  that  the  amendment 
waa  Inflationary  and  completely  at  odds  wltb 
the  agricultural  parity  program,  we  had  so 
careruUy  worked  cut,  and  which  had  been  so 
successful,  the  cost -of -product  ion  amenc! 
ment  waa  agreed  to.  ConsequenUy.  when  »  • 
arrived  at  a  vote  on  the  Dili  it  would  ha'>  • 
been  necessary  to  approve  this  objectlonat ' 
amenflment  In  order  to  vote  for  the  bill,  a* 
that  Is  the  reason  I  made  the  statement 
which  you  refer. 

Later,  on  May  13,  1946.  you  will  Ond  that 
had  the  following  colloquy  with  Senator 
rsa.  of  Florida : 

"Mr.  LucAa.  Mr.  Prealdent.  will  the  Senat 
from  Florida  yield? 
"Mr.  PiJ«r««.  I  yield. 
"Mr.  Locas.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
'MD  Show,  and  to  'lave  the  Senator 
rate,  that  I  favored  the  min:mtm»-wage  bl 
"Mr.  Pxppo.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
"Mr.  LccAs.  I  supported  it  to  the  utmost 
even  as  against  my  agricultural  InteresU,  " 
attempting  to  defeat  adding  tb*  cost  of  lab 
to  the  parity  formula,  baaauae  I  knaw  that 
that  went  In.  the  mlnlmum-wsge  bill  wot 
not  become  law  In  this  country. 

"Mr.  PxPFtm.  The  Senator  la  quite 
His  record  has  been  excellent  in  both 
I  have  mentioned." 

A  careful  reading  of  all  my  remarks  on 
bill  and  the  amendment  will  leave  no  dot 
as  to  my  reason  for  making  the  statement 
which  you  quoted.     It  was  made  solely  b  ■ 
cause  of  the  cost-of-prcductlon  feature  of  thai 
bill  about  to  be  voted  on.  I 

Will  you  please  advise  me  that  you   ar»J 
making  prcper  corrections  in  the  report  *~ 
which  you  quoted  me? 
Tours  very  truly, 

Scott  W.  Lucas. 


Very  i  incereiy  yours. 


P.  Schmidt. 


Umttsd  Statcs  SzNAn. 
Com acrrrxx  om  Financx. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26.  1947. 
P.  Schmot. 

.  Economic  Research  Department, 

of  Commerce  of  the  United 

of  America.  Washington.  D  C 

ScRMBiT:  Thla  will  acknowledge 

of  July  14. 

t^ii»fi»»g  tbe  haartngi  to  which  you 

ttaat  I  waa  mMad  by  the  begin- 

statement  you  Inserted  at  pnge 


Ctumber 

Sta'.es 
Ot 


hearings  on  the  emergency  tmem- 

compensatlon  legislation,  and  upon 

reading  I  agree  you  are  correct. 

to  correct  thla  In  the  Bccoaa  bef  ora 

ends. 


The  Immifration  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPEl 

or  KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA' 

Saturday.  July  26  lleoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.      Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statemon^ 
made  on  June  20.  1947.  by  Ugo  Cai 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Ni 
uralization,  before  the  Subcommittee  oi 
Immigration  of  the  House  Committee 
tbe  Judiciary. 


btion.  the  state- 
printed  in  the 
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that  border  or  the  Canadian  bordo-  is  being  tors  visas  manage  to  get  lost  In  our  wide-  dent  la  declared  breached  and  uiproprlata 

UMd  by  pataons  from  other  countries  seek-  open  spaces."  action  taken. 

bif  to  enter  the  United  States  surreptitiously.  The  three  largest  groups  of  legal  nonlmml-  We  are  watching  the  student  eaaee  very 
In  other  than  rare,  isolated  Instances.  The  grants  are  the  visitors  for  pleasure,  who  have  closely,  and  requiring  reports  from  the  aehool 
t^gUanoe  and  cooperation  of  the  Mexican  and  averaged  40,642  for  each  of  the  past  10  years;  ofUclals  as  the  actlvltlee  of  each  alien  ad- 
lian  Governments  have  had  much  to  do  visitors  for  business,  29,525;  and  aliens  in  mltted  as  such, 
^^^.v."^!*-  ,  I^*  Canadian  bOTder  transit  through  the  United  States  to  other  .»,^»  qommint 
of  the  Illegal  entrants  are  Canadians  countries.  38.060.  Other  nonimmigrants  are:  ,^  ,  .^7~^~*™1  _^  ^ 
Into  the  country  to  work,  shop,  or  Resident  aliens  who  are  retumlnTfrom  trips  '  ^'*  ?"*«*  ^°  }^*  foregoing  to  give  spedfle 
without  stricUy  following  tbe  legal  re-  abroad-  for^icm  w^v^r^rri^rvf  r^^»a>.  *>,i^  Information  as  honestly  aa  I  can  on  thoaa 
qulrements.  Tbe  experience  'of  the TLl-  f^^^fei  J^d  l^rvStTsSn^  ^SS' t«a' y  °^rvationa  of  Mr.  Grlillth  which  he  would 
gratlon  and  Naturaliaatlon  ServlMi  has  shown  traders.  The  complete  nonimmigrant  figurw  ^*™  "tactual  "  It  has  not  been  my  pur- 
that  persona  who  seek  to  "sUp  by"  the  Im-  fo,  ^^e  fiscal  year  1946  are-  "n^^  poeo— nor  do  I  ferf  It  appropriate— to  com- 
mlgration  bars  at  oiu-  seaports  are  limited  ment  upon  his  genota  views  or  character- 
to  less  than  2,000  a  year.    In  the  past  year  Government  offlclals.  etc 17,081  leatlons.     I  do  add  this  thought,  however: 

about   1,400   of   them   were  stowaways.    All  Temporary  vlstitors  for  busineaa 74.913  To  the  extent  that  he  Infers  that  the  ofltoera 

but  a  handful  had  been  apprehended  by  the  Temporary  visitors  for  pleasure 59, 913  and  employees  of  the  ImmigraUon  and  Nat- 

aaater  of  the  vessel  and  turned  over  to  the  ^  transit 31, 134  xiralization   Service   are   acting  dlahoneatly, 

tanygration  ofllcers  at  the  pier.    A  few  who  Treaty  traders 378  carelessly,  and  without  regard  to  the  pubUe 

succeeded  In  getting  ashore  have  heen  ap-  Betuming   re&idenU 13. 306  good  and  their  oatha  of  office,  with  the  r«- 

prehended  and  subjected  to  deportation  pro-  Students 6,855  suit  that  there  la— In  his  worda— "skuldug- 

ceedings.  Members  of  mtemational  organlaa-  gery     •      •      •     xmder  our  existing  laws." 

In  his  reference  to  Illegal  border  crossers.           tions    (United   Nations   delegates  and   that    '^immigration    In    1947    has   run 

Mr.  Griffith  says  "Outlanders  from  the  four          &nd  families) 658  amok."   Mr.   Griffith   unfairly    condemns   a 

comers  of  the  earth  run  our  borders  daily  Other  classes 291  large  group  of  loyal  and  efficient  public  aenr- 

along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  boundaries                                                                     . ants,  a  very  large  number  of  whom  are  mem- 

and  over   the  Caribbean   waters,  making  a                  Total 203,460  hers   of   the   great   organization   which   ha 

mockery  of  our  meager  patrols."                                «.  ,.*   «   _.,   ««    ,«..„    ....  nresentlv  heada. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  „  '^^  5J^P^^  ^-   ^^^-  ^^^  ''«*  ^  *^e  prewmwy  ne-oa. 

illegal  crossers  are  almost  exclusively  Mexl-  ^°!\^f  J!\***  'fJ'^J^  ''^^*"'  "^^'"^  ^^"°"  -^_^__ 

cana  and   Canadians.    As  for   the   mockery  afdl  1^1  transits.   During  that  month  more 

which  they  are  making  of  our  meager  patrols,  !,  "^ .■"**  transits  departed  than  entered;  _^         , _. .    ^^- 

it  is  sufficient  to  say  that   in   the  first   10  ^'^^  '*«'t°"  ^«d  entered  and  55357  had  de-  What  Abwit  El»eilhower7 

months  of  the  fiscal  year  1947.  the  border  ??I^=  *V*^  transits  had  entered  and  13.-  

patrol  and  other  officers  of  the  Immigration  ,°  ^*°  departed.     These  figures  are  cited  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

and    Naturaltetlon    Service    have    broueht  ^  connection  with  the  assertion  that  visitors  '^    r^  oxy^r,  vjmt         m^x^xxo 

about   the   apprehension   and   expulsion   of  JPf*  themselves  here  and  transits  Just  sit.  ^ 

171,703  deportable  aliens,  of  whom  15,313  were  P^  <=°"^-  '"any  visitors  and  transits  do  seek  HQN.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

deported  and  156.390  were  made  to  depart  at  ^  "t«°«»  ^^^^  »tays  here  and  some  attempt  """'  ~~    "' 

tbalr  own  expense  in  lieu  of  deportation.    Of  ^  remain  permanenly.   The  experience  of  the  «'  °»*ho 

this  number  more  than  90  percent  were  Mexl-  service  has  been,  however,  that  most  of  them  m  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

cans;   the  next  largest  number  were  Cana-  ff*^^  accomplish  it  by  legal  means;  that  cnfiirrinu  Jnin  2fi  (IfoLtlatii^  dnv  nt 

dlana.    In  1948  tb? number  was  116320     It  ^'^  •'^e  f*"  extensions  or  change  of  ^'^^S^^J^Zltlu^^ 

may  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  this  large  "tatus.     Inasmuch  as  such  applications  are  Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 

ntmiber  of  expulsions  has  brought  about  a  granted  only  in  cases  of  real  merit  and  where  j^j    TAYLOR      Mr    President    I   ask 

labor  shortage  in  the  States  bordering  Mexico:  ,1'!  *PP"^^*'°°  **  obviously  made  in  good  „„animous  consent  to  have  nrlnted  in 

this  U  convincing  proof  that  the  expulsions  f»ith.  the  number  of  denlaU  of  appUcations  "J?* T^rti^nf  thl  l?.«^=n  on  PHi^rtJl 

are  now  exceeding  the  entries.    Indeed,  in  ^'^  between  80  and  90  percent.  ^^t!^^?^^^S{  ^^^TtS'i^  w.^1       ^ 

order  to  meet  the  labor  shortage,  agreements          A  check-in  and  check-out  system  is  main-  entitled       What     ADOUt     Eisenhower? 

have  been  reached  between  the  United  States  tained  by  the  service  in  order  that  illegal  published  in  the  July  1947  issue  01  the 

and  Mexico  by  which  Mexican  agricultural  overstays  may  be  detected  and  appropriate  Churchman. 

labor  is  now  being  recruited  and  Imported  action  taken.    Our  field  officers  are  alerted  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

in  compliance  with  our  Immigration  laws.  to  »ct  promptly  to  bring  about  the  depar-  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricogs 

Tha  largest  estlnaate  of  Ulegal  entries  which  ttire  of  those  who  seek  Improperly  to  extend  ^  follows- 

can  be  made  from  the  number  of  apprebco-  their  staya.    The  law  does  not  require  nor       •»  *"  " 

Blons  (Including  the  large  number  of  Mesl-  doea  limited  personnel  permit  the  checking  what  aaotrr  nanrHOwnr 

cana)  clearly  shows  that  Mr.  Oriffllth's  figure  of  every  person  who  leaves  this  country,  par-  As  we  go  to  press  it  is  annotmced  that 

ot  1,540,000  is  about  800  percent  too  high.  ticularly  persons  who  leave  by  train  or  auto-  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Biaanbower  will  step  out  as 

jr«.fyp  mobile.     Consequently,   while   we   have   ac-  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  January  1,  1B48, 

»«w  n^m*y,  — ^..  ••««o,r,.n   r»»n,  ftf  thpm  c^^te  statistics  on  the  number  who  enter  to  become  president  of  Columbia  University. 

>»w 'n^w^n  ^IL  ?r.   fumX^SiiD?^  "'^  """^^^  ^^^"^^  "»«  recoT<lefi  number  of  An  announcement  by  the  War  Department 

l^iriofrf  nnrt,^                 lumping  shlps  lu  departures  Is  always  less  than   tbe  actual  admitted  that  such  an  offer  was  ^e.  but 

T^tH.  JuVt  in  -.^r.  thAr»  har#  b^..n  7-  departures.     However,  in  order  to  be  safe.  declared  that  General  Elsenhower   had   no 

665^42  ai?i^als  of  Xni^me^  at  United  "^^  ^^^  "P°°  ^  assumption  that  a  per-  intention  of  leaving  his  post  'during  the 

665.342  arrivals  «  Jiien        J^^,:  ,Xn  iJ,":.»  Bon  whose  departure  is  not  of  record  is  stUl  current  year" 

States  seaports.    Of  this  number  45,100,  about  ,_   ^y,_  rr«itJ«   c»ot.»      r^   *w  »      v*  «  »««  currcui  ycni. 

two-thlrdfof  1  percent  deserted.     The  rec-  ^*f«  ^*^  f'^'^^  %7*"lLw'^*  t^J  '^'^  ^^*^  ""*  ^^  '"''^  '"  ^"  ^ 

Olds  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  IfPJf*^^  °f  ^^^h  IrfSkii  «  J^   k,^*  *»^*  ^^  mUltary  career  for  a  civUlan  poslUon 

tevlce  show  that  most  of  them  have  either  ^'^^^  visitors  and  transits  were  possibly  in  at  a  time  of  international  tension  caused 

bS  awrelemli    ??pSted^r   r^Wpped  ^he  country  in  Ulegal  status.    In  the  past  2  inunediatc  speculation  In  regard  to  the  im- 

SSgn^lS^niSs  m  ?^rfls«^l  ^ar  1944  "^ 5""^^  ^'^  '^'^vf^^'^ll^^  '^f?"  P^catlons  co'ncemlng  our^kuonal  defense 

weresill:  in  1945,  they  totaled  5,577;  in  1946  ^  ^^^  **?^  «^,S^,  ,°^S^„  "^^^  P°"^'  "  "eU  aa  to  possibilities  In  the  *lec- 

they  totaled  4.365.     In  the  first  6  months  of  ff  «  re«»lt.  the  number  Is  dwindling  fast.  tlon  year  of  1948. 

the  fiscal  year  1947.  the  number  U  1.860.  ^'^t^  *  \"}^  number  have  been  found  to  Eisenhowers  Intention  to  quit  his  Job  aa 
This  shows  a  definite  downward  trend  oX  de-  ?*!^^^P"f,^' f  ^5'°^«  ^"^  l"*i!°\*°*  ^*  Chief  of  Staff  Is  a  disturbing  fact  to  many  of 
sertions;  our  most  recent  figures  taUy  closely  ^^^.  ««Jor»ty  or  tnem  had  departed  at  the  ^s  who  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  way  In 
with  those  of  the  prewar  years.  In  speaking  !iP"^"°°  °^  "**,  "™* /"^  "^^^  admitted.  .^^^^  our  policy  makers  in  Washington  ai« 
of  deaertions  bj  seamen,  we  must  not  over-  ^e  hope  to  complete  this  survey  In  the  next  handling  world  affairs.  Prom  the  day  of  his 
look  the  fact  that  this  is  a  technical  term  ^®'  months.  bfonaooming,  in  June  1946.  General  Eiaen- 
and  does  not,  in  many  instances.  Indicate  smDEWTS  how  has  consistently  raised  his  voice  to 
that  the  seaman  has  left  the  vessel  with  the  Mr.  Griffith  ssys:  "Overseas  students  come  strengthen  the  effort  for  peace  and  Inter- 
Intentlon  of  abandoning  bis  calling  or  re-  here  to  study  and  make  it  life  Jobs."  national  understanding.  He  stressed  this 
malnlng  in  the  United  States.  If  a  seaman  m  the  past  10  yeara  the  yearly  average  of  point  of  view  when  he  received  the  Church- 
arrives  at  the  pier  Just  too  late  to  sail  with  student  visitors  has  been  2,302.  The  num-  man  award  last  December,  and  In  recent 
his  vessel  he  Is  counted  as  a  deserter  although  t>er  to  come  In  the  fiscal  year  1946  was  5.855.  months  he  has  stated  that  thoee  who  are 
he  departs  on  her  next  sailing  or.  indeed,  on  Periodic  checks  are  being  made  by  the  Imml-  plotting  war  will  make  themselves  guilty  of 
a  sooner  sailing  of  another  of  his  employer's  gration  Service  to  determine  whether  the  the  greatest  crime  to  mankind.  It  Is  posslUa 
vaaaaia.  student  is  continuing  his  studies  at  the  unl-  that  Elsenhower  stood  in  the  way  of  certain 
wmuMB  am)  TSANSTTS  versity  In  which  he  was  enrolled.  Some  In-  plans  which  are  reported  as  being  batched  by 
Mr.  GrUBth  aaya:  'Ttirelgners  arriving  in  stances  have  been  fotmd  where  students  have  inlhientlal  groups  in  tbe  State  and  War  Da- 
transit  on  the  way  to  other  lands  make  it  left  the  school  to  go  to  work  or  have  takm  partments? 

a  permanent  sit  In  the  good  old  United  States  vp  unauthorteed  employment  while  g(^ng  to  Brig.  Oen.  H.  C.  Holdrtdge.  in  hla  aanaa 

of  America"  and  "aliens  dropping  in  on  vlsi-  aehool.   In  those  Instances  the  status  of  atu-  ttonal    artlda    "American    MUltarlaB.'*    In 
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Century  at  March  19.  1M7.  ac- 
military   cliques   of    prepara- 
our  domestic  proUaaM  "with 
The  courageous  gMMnl  wrote: 
tping    old  a  bill  of  gcods  on    na- 
.^    by  our  armed  forces.     When 
nade  and  we  open  the  pactaft 
find  security  but  militarism, 
that  we  have  traded  our  blrth- 
and  democracy  and  morality 
militaristic  pottage  " 
il  Eisenhower  oppose  such  a  pol- 
ls the  reason  why  he  Intends  to 
:  rom  his  influential  post?    There 
.     les.    Either  General  Kiaen- 
to  quit  on  his  own  Initiative, 
give  up  his  Job  due  to  certain 
views    on    our    present    foreign 
ever  the  reason  might  be.  to  the 
this  resignation  will  ap- 
slgnal  that  we  are  going  a 
World  War  HI. 

■r  is  the  last  one  In  a  top  posl- 

closely  acquainted  with  the 

of  the  late  President.     When 

steps  down,  it  will  be  another 

cause  of  peace.     A  peace-minded 

:hier  of  Staff  is  a  greaUr  asset  for 

people  than  a  pMC*-inlnd«d 

American  university. 
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Saturdky,  July  26  (legisiative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 
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Mr. 


lAnGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinojis  consent  to  have  pinnted  In 
of  the  RicoRB  a  statement 
rtcord  of  Hon.  James  J.  Davis 
wzs  Secretary  of  Labor, 
being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ts  follows: 
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.\T«s  D«PA«TMmT  or  LABoa.  How. 
Davis.  S«CBrrA«T,   Mabch    1931- 
1930 
the  10-year  administration  of  the 
t  of  Labor  by  Secretary  James  J. 
Department  was  divided  into  ad- 
ve  units  as  follows: 
of  the  Secretary, 
of  Labor  SUtiatica, 
of  Immigration, 
of  Naturalisation. 
s  Bureau, 
s  Bureau, 
the  Secretary  also  Included: 
Service. 
States  Employment  Service, 
of  Industrial  Housing  and  Trana- 


at  Conflrmi  craating  the  Depart- 

Labor  cfftctiva  March  4.  1913.  pro- 

.  kts  purpoM  tfMUM  ba  "to 

and  develop  tba  wtlfara  of  tha 

the   United   States,   to  improve 

conditioaa,  aatf  to  advanca 

ofibortttnitiea  tor  pNtiabla  amploy- 


)f 
wcrking 


aebtevamanta  of  the  Depart* 
lAbor  tfurtni  «Im  4mmtm  in  quaation 

namely:  tlM  iilHIHaaof  the  Oon- 
■arvlce  in  pfomltiui  unci  preeerv- 

in  lodutuy:  %Im  reatricme  imoiu* 

wfeMi  thiealanei  to  twamp 

nm%  tiM  avaUabte  Joba  (or 

workmen;  aMI  third,  the  introdue* 


ict 


tion  of  the  8-hour  day  by  abolishing  the  la- 
bour day  and  the  7 -day  week  in  our  basic  in- 
dustry, the  far-flung  iron  and  steel  icdus- 
try.  This  latter  achievement  was  the  great- 
est advancement  for  labor  in  many  a  year. 
It  marked  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  labor  of 
the  American  workman. 

During  the  decade  ui  question,  the  Depart- 
ment was  diligent  la  the  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsibilitltt  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of    Congreae    setting    up    the    Department. 
Practically  all  lU  activities  were  concerned 
with  promoting  the  welfare  of  wage  earners. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  was  the  cen- 
tral source  of  statistical  and  other  Informa- 
tion concerning  labor.    The  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration enforced  the  laws  enacted  in  large 
part  for  the  protection  of  American   wage 
earners.     The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  dealt , 
with   Immigrants  who  were  seeking  United ^ 
States  citizenship.    The  work  of  the  Chll-j 
dren's  Bureau   was  devoted   in  part  to  thai 
problems   of   young   wage   earners,   and   the 
work  of  the  Women's  Btireau  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  welfare  of  women  In  Industry^ 
The  Conciliation  Service  was  devoted  to  pre 
moting    and   preserving   peace    In    IndustT 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  ald« 
the  unemployed  to  find  employment 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  wi 
engaged  largely  in  disposing  of  homes  b\*" 
for  workers  during  the  period  of  World  V 
1.  and  the  Department  library  was  built 
to  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  matei 
relatinq;  to  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  also  served  as  chair^ 
man  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed 
cation  which  cooperated  with  the  States 
promoting  vocational  education  and  the  r 
habilltation  of  disabled  men  in  Indust 
During  his  Inciunbency  In  office,  approprl 
tlons  for  the  Department  of  Lalx>r  Incrc' 
ytar  by  year. 

Dtiring  this  10-year  Interval,  the  Conclll 
tlon  Service  exercised  its  good  offices  in 
total  of  5.117  trade  and  Industrial  dispul' 
strikes,  threatened  strikes,  and  lockouts,  i 
curing  an  amicable  adjtutment  In  a  total 
3.630  caaas  for  an  over-all  average  of  annrr 
Imatcly  78  percent.    The  United  State. 
ployroent  Serrloe  placed  In  employment 
average  of  1.500,000  men  and  women  annt 
during  this  same  period. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
migrants  involved,  the  Bureau  of  Immi_ 
tion  was  the  major  administrative  respoi 
billty   of   the   Depanment.     The   Bureau 
Naturalization  also  reached  Into  the  lives 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  alien  Immigrant 
who  came  to  this  country  to  make  it  tb 
permanent  home.    Since  the  overwhelml 
majority  of  these  newcomers  to  our  shor 
were  prospective  workmen,  and  future 
ams.  it  seemed  logical  that  the  first  two 
partments  of  government  to  come  into 
tact  with  them  as  they  l>egan  the  Joui 
which  would  place  them  In  a  Job  and  event 
ally  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 
should  be  part  of  the  Department  of  Lai 
Ttaeae  two  very  important  Bureaus,  howr 
were  transferred  from  the  Latxsr  Departm* 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
Ident's  Reorganlaatlon  Plan  No.  5,  efff 
June  14.  1940. 

Upon  assuming  office  in  March  1931. 
tary  of  Labor  Davis  found  more  than  5,' 
000  workers  temporarily  tuaomployed. 
aela  engaged  in  bringing  in  aliens  had 
carrying  capacity  in  exceaa  of  1.2SO.0OO  ' 
nually.    The  number  of  Immigranu  admit 
to  the  United  SUtee  mounted  from  141. 
in  the  fiscal  year  1819  to  480.000  in  19:^0. 
to  801000  in   lOai.     Immediate   action 
reetrirt  the  number  of  tntranu  from 
elgn  liuida,  no  matter  how  worthy  they  n^ 
be.  waa  ettnl  %o  aupyly  erark  tor  those 
our  own  w«rlMrt  tiwemployed  and  to  previ 
%M  Importation  of  bundreda  of  thousivr 
•f  Immigranu  who  would  otherwua  at" 
•ome    seeking    Jo^•    that    were    not 
available. 
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especially  In  the 
putting  teeth  Into 
ince  he  felt  the  old 
jluntary.     Secretary 
fa  a  Btr.nch  advocate 
land  organized  latKU*. 
3rt  of  the  American 
lis  campaign  for  the 
1930  and  In  subse- 
Irst  piece  of  leglsla- 
assumlng  his  seat 
ras  for  the  benefit  of 
I  known  as  the  Davla- 

I  during  the  admlnis- 
^is  as  recorded  In  hla 
i  In  question  were: 

JUNE  30.  1*31 

handled  457  trade  and 

were  settled  am'ca- 

trs  directly  or  Indi- 

louse  workers'  strike 
rlne  strike  June  1921. 
10  appropriation  for 
approximately  dou- 
bting immigration  en- 
st  June  3.  1921. 

United  Statae  the 
of  this  aet  waa  re* 
half  million  ImaU* 

inspected  8,117,801 
inta.  and  asamen. 
inship  ir,tinlng  eg* 
iltits,  a  |r«ater  num* 
rding  year, 
le  Bureau  of  Labor 
Breaatngly  Importnni 
labor  newt. 
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Sheppard -Towner  Maternity  and  Infancy 
Aet  adopted  November  33,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Beorganlzed  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  Recommended  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  service  be  Increased  to 
four  times  that  oi  previous  year,  nrst  Fed- 
eral survey  of  the  unemployed. 

nSCAI.     TEAK     ENDIMO     TOIfZ     30.     IBSS 

Conciliation  Service  handled  360  cases  of 
trade  and  industrial  disputes,  266  adjusted 
amicably. 

Nation-wide  coal  strike  which  began  in 
April  Involving  450.000  bituminous  and  150,- 
000  anthracite  miners  settled  in  August  in 
the  bltunxlnous  fields  and  September  in  an- 
thracite fields. 

Btireau  of  Immigration  examined  a  grand 
total  of  1.532.565  immigrants,  nonimmi- 
grants, and  seamen. 

Sight  hundred  five  thousand,  two  him- 
dred  and  twenty-eight  immigrant  aliens  were 
admitted  during  fiscal  year  1921.  Without 
percentage  immigration  laws,  conservative 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1923  would  have 
been  more  than  1 .000.000.  Actual  total  num- 
ber alien  immigrants  admitted  fiscal  year 
1922  was  909.560. 

Secretary's  Board  of  Review  to  hear  im- 
mlfrratlcn  appeals  created  In  January. 
'  Bureau  of  Naturalization  handled  a  total 
of  486.140  initial  and  final  petitions  for  nat- 
uralisation. Conducted  citizenship  train- 
ing activities  in  3.625  communities  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Enactment  of  act  September  22  providing 
Independent  naturalisation  status  for  mar- 
ried women. 

United  States  Employment  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  states  placed  in 
employment  a  total  of  1.458.746  men  and 
women. 

Development  of  the  ITBEB  industrial  em- 
ployment survey.  Montlily  reports  on  em- 
ployment by  Industrial  groups  and  geo- 
graphlral  dlvl'lons.  President's  conference 
on  unemployment. 

Development  of  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  for  the  welfare  and  hygiene  in 
maternity  and  infancy  under  Sbepf>ard- 
Towner  Act  of  1921,  administered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

Secretary  recommended  to  Congress  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  building  to  be  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Secretary  recommended  to  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  child  labor. 

mcAL  TXAB  SNonro  jvm  so,  lets 

Department  was  instrumental  in  abolish- 
ing the  13-hour  day  and  7-day  week  in  the 
Iron  and  steel  Indxistry  and  the  BUl»tltutlon 
therefor  of  the  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week. 

Out  of  634  trade  and  industrial  disputes. 
Conciliation  Service  sectired  428  amicable 
settlements.  Three  hundred  ninety-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
workers  were  involved  directly  or  indirectly. 
Aided  in  settlement  of  railroad  strike  Also 
major  conciliation  activities  in  the  pottery 
and  garment  tradea. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  examined  523.919 
immigrants.  Recommended  the  enactment 
of  an  "Allen  Code"  to  include  annual  axu^l- 
ment  of  all  aliens  so  long  as  they  remain 
aUen. 

Bureau  of  Naturalisation  handled  a9«.«S6 
declarations  of  IntMHtton  to  become  cltiaena, 
lUMH  peUtloui  for  naturallaatlon.  and  eon- 
ducted  eltlaenahip  training  aotivlUee  In  >.i81 
•oauaunltiei  through  the  United  Btatea. 

mated  Butee  Bmployment  Bervloe,  In  co- 
operation with  the  eeveral  Butea,  placed 
•.llt,«6t  men  and  woBMa  lb  Joba. 

Porty  Butee  aw  ooopcratlng  with  the 
OMMren*t  Bureau  under  the  Matamlty  a&d 
iBfbMy  Act  oC  IMl. 


Nurses  Institutee  on  maternal  and  infant 
care  conducted  in  17  States  by  Children's 
Bureau. 

Women's  Industrial  Conference  held  in 
Washington  in  January,  attended  l}y  repre- 
sentatives from  40  different  States. 

Various  special  studies  on  women  in  in- 
dustry conducted  by  the  Women's  Bureau. 

Secretary  Davis  in  his  annual  report  to 
Congress  stated: 

'Thiring  the  last  year  we  took  one  great 
step  forward  through  the  elimination  of  the 
12-hour  day  and  the  7-day  week  In  our  great 
basic  industry,  the  steel  industry." 

nSCAL   TEAS   ENDING    JUNS   30,    1924 

Conciliation  Service  handled  544  trade  and 
industrial  disputes,  415  of  which  were  ad- 
Justed  amicably.  Four  himdred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  four  himdred  and  sixty-nine 
workers  Involved  directly  or  Indirectly. 

Secretary  appointed  an  all-colored  com- 
mission of  five  to  maktf  a  study  of  Industrial 
and  econ<»nlc  conditions  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. » 

Continued  progress  toward  establishment 
of  8-hour  day  and  6-day  week  in  certain 
Industries  operating  on  a  12-hour  day  7-day 
week  basis. 

Called  conference  in  Washington  of  man- 
ufacturers of  paper  t>oxes  to  reduce  work- 
ing hours  per  day  and  days  per  week  in  this 
Industry. 

Special  commission  appointed  and  headed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or  made  an  extended 
on-the-spot  survey  of  emigration  conditions 
in  European  coiuitrles. 

Proposed  to  House  and  Senate,  bill  known 
as  Immigration  Act  of  1934.  a  bill  to  limit 
Immigration  of  aliens  Into  the  United  States, 
and  provide  a  system  of  selection  in  con- 
nection therewith.  Better  known  as  the 
"Selective  Immigration  Act." 

Participated  in  International  Conference 
on  emigration  and  immigration  in  Rome, 
Italy.  May  15-31. 

Selective  Immigration  Act  of  1924  approved 
by  Congress  May  26.  Provided  permanent 
quota  system. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization  handled  424.540 
declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  177.117  petitions,  a  total  of  001.657.  high- 
est peak  since  act  of  1906  became  operative. 
Conducted  citizenship  training  courses  tn 
3,023  communities  In  the  United  States. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  Industrial  firms 
were  assisted  in  various  wa3r8  in  furthering 
training  for  citizenship  of  their  foreign-bom 
employees. 

United  States  Bmployment  Service,  in  co- 
operation with  the  several  Sutes  placed  in 
employment  a  total  of  1306,900  men  and 
women. 

Constitutional  amendment  submitted  by 
Congress  to  the  States  in  June  "to  limit, 
regulate,  and  prohibit  the  laijor  of  persons 
under  18  years  of  age." 

Arkansas  first  State  to  ratify  conatitutlonal 
amendment  on  child  labor. 

Secretary  of  iat>or  reconunended  to  the 
Congress: 

The  necessity  of  giving  the  Department  of 
Lalx>r  authority  and  the  means  to  enttble 
it  to  imdertake  Industrial  aafety  reaearch 
work. 

Increaaea  In  penalona  and  annultlee  paid 
to  retired  employees. 

Permanent  legislation  to  provide  for  gen- 
eral supervision  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
of  an  adequate  ayatem  for  the  clearance  of 
labor  between  the  Btatea,  and  financial  aid 
on  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  apprqprlation 
made  by  each  Btate  for  employnMil  aeUvl- 
tlee. 

lUorgantaatlon  of  and  expanalon  of  Its  g(  n- 
cral  wage  work  atudlee  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Butletlca,  and  that  fundi  be  provided 
to  maintain  a  dlflaton  of  labor  «lety  In  the 
Bureau. 

Inereaacd  approprlatloni  for  the  aipa&alOB 
9t  the  Conciliation  Bervloe. 


Expansion  of  the  Children's  Bureau  so  that 
the  pulilic  would  have  more  benefit  at  the 
reports  and  findings  of  that  Btneau. 

That  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice be  made  a  statutory  inireau  of  the 
Department  ot  Labor. 

FISCAL    TZAS   XMUnrO  JTTNX   SO.    ItSS 

Condllatlon  Service  handled  559  trade  and 
industrial  disputes,  affecting  334.009  workers 
directly  or  Indirectly.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  these  disputes  were  settled 
amicably. 

Two  Negro  commissioners  of  conciliation 
were  added  to  the  staff  of  mediators  in  the 
division  of  conciliation. 

Immigration  Bureau  examined  a  total  at 
458,435  aliens,  274,314  of  whom  were  immi- 
grants. 

Restrictive  immigration  law  went  into  af- 
fect July  1,  1924,  limiting  European  Inunl- 
gratlon  to  an  aimual  total  of  153.714. 

Adopted  system  at  examining  immigrants 
abroad  t>efore  embarking  for  United  States 
instead  of  upon  arrival  in  United  States. 

Immigration  Border  Patrol  organized  July 
1924. 

Secretary  again  recommended  to  Congress 
the  enrollment  of  registration  of  the  alien 
following  his  arrival  In  the  United  States, 
with  provisions  for  an  annual  census  of  the 
unnattvalized  and  a  system  of  education  in 
Americanism  which  would  give  every  alltti 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage and  something  of  American  history. 
traditions,  ideals,  and  institutions. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization  handled  a  total 
of  277.218  declarations  of  intention  to  be- 
come citizens  and  162,358  prtltlons  for  nat- 
uralization. 

United  States  Employment  Service  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  placed  in  employ- 
ment 1,009.977  men  and  women.  Farm  La- 
t>or  Service  placed  400.000  seasonal  workers 
compared  with  70,000  in  1921. 

Forty-three  States  and  Hawaii  now  coop- 
erating with  Children's  Bureau  under  Ito- 
temity  and  Infancy  Act. 

Conference  of  State  directors  of  maternity 
and  Infant  hjrglene  held  at  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  October  1934.  Thirty-elx  States  rep- 
resented. 

Secretary  reconunended  and  urged  ratlfl- 
eatloo  of  the  child  labor  amendment  by  tha 
various  States. 

Secretary  again  called  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  necessity  for  the  passage  of  a  more 
liberal  retirement  law  for  retired  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

rmCAI.  TXAB  ENDtNG  JT7NX  30,  IftSS 

Conciliation  Service  h#ri>^>^  551  industrial 
and  trade  disputes,  strikes,  threatened 
strikes,  and  lock-outs.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  these.  Including  the  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  in  Febrviary.  were  amicably 
settled.  Four  hundred  eighty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  workers  wera 
directly  or  indirectly  involved. 

Immigration  Bureau  examined  a  total  of 
496.106  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
of  which  304,448  were  immigrants,  and  191,- 
618  were  nonimmigrants. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization  handled  277,539 
declarations  of  intention  and  172,233  petl- 
tlona  for  naturalisation. 

One  million  seven  hundred  ninety-oaa 
thouaand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  mea 
and  women  ware  directed  to  employment  by 
the  United  Statae  Bmployment  Service. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statlatlca  Imued  33  bulle- 
tins and  18  laaues  of  the  regular  monthly  La* 
bor  Movlew,  a  total  of  7jMd  pagea. 

Organlaed  the  Induatrlal  Accident  Preven- 
tion Oonferenoe  to  meet  In  Waahlngton  In 
July  isai. 

During  the  year  iS  cooperating  Butee  and 
■awnU  Md  IJMI  prenatal  and  chUd-haalth 
aoBlbrencm.  18.BM  chlld-healtb  oooferencee 
•Bd  t^  prenatal  oonferencea.  One  hundred 
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will  sign  the  pledge  contained  therein  and      comes  and  shamens  his  beak  on  the  atone. 


A    *  ««  L.   U...     A^..    T..f 
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and  thirty-  if  oomblncd  pr«niiial  »nd  chlld- 
hMlth  can  w*  w«r«  MUblUbad,  140  child* 
haaltb  e«ni »«.  and  8  prtnatal  Mnttrt. 

Women'i  Indxutrlal  Conftrtnce.  January 
18^-31 :  Dell  {atM  rapraaantad  107  national  or- 
ganiaatloni .  41  Stataa.  Dtatrlet  of  ColumbU. 
and  PhUip  lina  lalanda. 

yiacA .  Tsaa  moxMO  jxtki  ao.  latT 
ConcUUl  loo  tHTlM  lumdled  54A  trada  dta- 
putaa.    Th  aa  buadrad  and  ninaty-ftva  caaaa 
wara  adjuaiad  amicably:  875.733  workara  af- 
ftetad  dira  rtly  or  Indlractly. 

ftorty-ali  ht-hour  waak  now  obtalna  for 
pracucally  all  braaelMa  ol  labor,  with  a  W 
euuaidarab  a  numbar  CD  •  ♦l-how  and  •  40- 
hour  waak  ^     . 

Buraau  if  Immigration  asaminad  and  ad* 
mittad  a  ^otal  of  5M.001  allana.  of  whom 
IM,17S  wira  immifranU.  and  803 jae  wara 
Himmiilt  '•nta. 

Buraau  >f  Ntturaliaatlon  bandlad  aSt.MS 
daclaratloia  of  intantlon  to  baeoma  cUlaana 
and  a40.sa  I  patitiona  for  naturalisation. 

UniUd  I  Utaa  tmploymant  larvtca  through 
Ma  wopart  tlva  aarvloa  plaaad  in  amploymant 
t  tout  e(  l.lN.47e  workara. 

BufMU  of  Labor  Btatutioa  aa  in  pravtoua 

EM  oon(  inuaa  to  ba  tba  olaartng  houM  for 
ormatii  n  cunoaititBg  tba  aetlvittta  of  tha 
varloua  tt  kta  boarda  nnd  commlaaiona  admin* 
Utarini  ti  a  workmana  oumpanaatlon  lawa  of 
tha  vartot  m  ttataa. 

Agraam  >nt  worlia4  ottt  by  tba  Buraau  and 
all  manuf  icturara  of  iMfiroua  amall  artlclaa 
«C  awwf  t*  oeotalning  whiu  or  yaliow  phoa* 
I  eoMa  manufaetura  of  aueb  artlclaa 
than  Auiiuat  18.  10ai 
_  al  Accldant  Frtvantlon  Confaranoa 
hald  by  fcaoratary  of  Labor  in  Waahingtoa 
July  14.  RapraaantaUvaa  attaadad  from  M 
■tataa. 

Fourth  Annual  Confaranca  of  Btata  dl* 
raatota  o  matarntty  and  hygltna  held  at 
Cltlhiiwi' )  Itttaau  January  li*  Attended  by 
npnaaat  tthraa  (rum  37  aooporatmg  Butaa.  a 
Hftn^P^^  rating  Btatee,  and  Hawaii. 

rorty-l  ve  Statea  and  Hawaii  now  cooperat- 
ing with  the  ChUdren'a  Bureau  under  tha 
Federal  i  latemlty  and  Infancy  act. 

Womer  'a  Bureau  completad  aavaral  eaten* 
alve  itud  ea  in  the  tnureat  of  wage-earning 
women. 

Preaidcnt  CooUdge  in  hla  maaaaga  to  tba 
Oea^paaa  atatad: 

"ta  IIM  HMlimrlee  the  condition  of  the  wage 
earner  h  la  ateadily  Improved.  The  ia*hour 
day  la  al  nuat  unknown." 

■••rati  ry  of  Ubor  in  raportmg  to  Ooofma 
itatirt: 

"Tb^ra  la  no  aueb  thing  aa  aaparating  tha 
gtont)mi(a  of  the  Negro  from  tbuaa  of  any 
Mhar  gr  up  In  America  At  tbia  lime  I  am 
flrmlv  iMiiiviiteed  tliHt  th*  inilUittriAl  ttnd  aro< 
numi«  111  laraau  ot  tha  Nagru  ara  liidiaaulubly 
a  part  o  HMt  tC  »ll  tb«  ABMTtMib  p8«fl«/' 
AUh  ukan  from  Ihr  if«f*t«ry'i  Annual 
RetHitt  II  Cnngreaai 

"Durli  I  lb*  BMl  leneratiiin  marvatnua 
tfttirf  Hava  tWWfid  in  tha  tivina  and 
iWttili  •nn«ill«M  tf  lUt  AmarlPan  Umtrer. 
Twenty*  tva  yenra  atn  (h«  IO*h<mr  waah  «m 
%9t\»tn\  Mf  all  rUMea  i*f  lab<ir,  with  muiy 
worhera  on  a  Tfl*  and  M*hiiur  week  N«tw, 
Iba  4B*^nur  week  nbtalna  for  prartiratly  all 
giMMa  If  labiir,  with  a  very  nrnttderabla 
mibar  an  a  44*  and  even  a  40«hour  week. 
Tha  IHbMMP  weak   la  gone.     The  71'hmir 


weak  ta  eonftned  to  a  very  email  paroentaga 


of   workara.  and   tha  •4-hour  weak 
meant 


a-hmir  daya  7  daya  a  week 
tually  a  Mllahed." 

VUBAL  tkaa  iKnita  Jtm«  aa.  tata 
Concl  latlon  Samoa  haadMI  471  Induatrlal 
diaputea:  S07  were  aettlad  MBteably  by  tha 
Qaaaala  ilonara:  803,028  workara  affected  di* 
raetly  a  tndlraetly. 

Adopt  Ion  of  8-hour  day  now  nearly  Na* 
tloii-wl<  m. 


wblab 
la  vlr* 


_^ of  Immigration  examined  807 .aai] 

alien  taalgranu  and  193.376  nonlmmlgranu. 

a  total  of  600.881.  

Recommended  changea  to  the  Congreaa  ii 
tha  immlKratlon  lawa  to  meet  the  induaf^' 
and  economic  needa  of  the  country. 

Enactment  In  May  of  an  ImmlgraUon 
to  enable  foreign  realdent  membera  of  fi 
lllea  of  United  Statea  citlzana  to  be  reunlti 
Seeratary'a  board  of  review  paaaad  u| 
71.69S    eaaaa,    approximately    300    for    ~ 
working  day. 

Buraau  of  Naturalliatlon  handled  354; 
declarationa  of  Intention  and  340.331  petl« 
tlona  for  naturaliaatton. 

United  Sutea  Employment  Service  thrc  ^ 
lU  eooperatlve  aervtSO  placed  in  employmai 
a  total  01'  l.4ia.048  flMn  and  womm 

Adoptlm  March  6  Sonata  raaolutlon 
thoriami  annual  twamploymant  aurvey 
the  Burtau  of  Ubor  BtatUtloa.  annual  ' 
prnprlatlon  to  be  ItOO.OOO. 

Program  developed  by  Children 'a 
eooparatmg  with  tha  Statea  haa  raaultatf 
the  eetabllabmant  of  permanent  educatlc- 
eentera  und  a  great  aavlng  In  life  and 
provement  In  tha  general  health  of  motbl 
and  babiea. 

rutin l»  annual  conference  of  State  dli 
tora  of  maternity  and  infancy  work  held  , 
Children  a  Bureau  in  April  Forty-alx  8tat< 
reaponded  by  aending  repreeentatlvee  ir 
eluding  three  Statee  not  yet  accepting  ^^ 
era!  aid. 

natAL  TBAX  BMBtMO  JUNi  ao,  tata 
ConrlUatlon    Service    handled    823    oi 
Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  adjuat 
amicably. 

rive*day  week  becoming  prevalent 
American  Induatry  Adopted  by  the  bull 
Inn  tradse  In  New  York  City  early  In  19aS 
Bureau  of  Immigration  examined  379,1 
ImmlKranu  and  190,648  nonimmlgranU. 
total  of  479.337. 

Immigration  Jrom  Europe  down  to  188,1 
aa  a  reault  of  quota  immigration  lawa 
acted  in  1034. 

Saerotary   recnmmrndrd   conaoltdnrlon 
the   earioxia    lawa    relntlng    to    ImmlgratK 
Into  a  comprehenalve  atatute. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoi 
aeven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  allana 
came  eitiaana  throtigta  naturalization, 
reau  handled  880,64A  declarationa  of  inl 
tlon  and  385.310  petttlona  for  naturalUatI 
NrtturnltMtlon  Uwa  amended  by  Congi 
In  March  upon  recommendation  of  the  ' 
retary  of  Labor. 

Bnaetment  by  Congreaa  of  act  affordli 
relief  (or  ihoee  Hllana  wlui  ei\tered  the  Unll 
Stataa  priur  to  June  3,  iwai.  witu  could  B 
nu  reoer4  ol  their  legal  admiaalon  under  t| 
ImmlgMtlon  law*. 

farm  Labor  Marvlea  In  United  Stataa 
pluymail  B*fvie«   plaeaS   IM.I71 
w«*rkar» 

NegDMailnita    liiKlatud    hi    UiilUd    Sml 
||iit|)i>>vineit(  Herviee  with  the  Vftardita' 
MiiitiiMiiiinii  r<tr  eaiahllahina  an  atniilnvi 
antvii*  «pe«iaeally  tu  aid  ak-aarviaa  men 
emiili*vtnMll« 

iniriiig  Mil  •  ye«N  Padefal  B*iap«  fnr 
•atlMtinl  ■hIMlInn  rehM)»llt«ted  40,000 
nbl»d  |*ra4ina  ■<>  aa  to  rMlore  them  to  eaf 
ina  power.    Work  of  tbu  Buard  ateadily 
panded. 

Conferenee  tt  Oblldren*!  Bureau,  fehn 
of  state  departmenta  of  public  wet 
Thlrty*twe  BUtea  repreeented. 

Bevetta  Mtenalve  attidlee  of  women 
aarnen<  completed  by  the  Women  a  Bt 
including  a  atudy  of  working  condltic 
Kegro  women  in  18  Statea. 

racat.  tbab  nmtxa  tmn  aa,  laaa 

Condltatlon  Service  handled  587  caaaa, 
Juntlng  38d  amicably. 

Immigration  Bureau  examined  a  t< 
446,314  altena. 


handled     63.131 
and  131.151  petl* 

»ent  Service  directed 
and  women  to  em* 
trvlce  directed  611.- 

tent  in  the  harveet 

Increaaed  from  only 

1921  to  10  perma* 

It   aervlce   for   vet* 
Secreury   recom* 
Kerana    employment 
aduatrlal  centera. 

lent  atatlatlca.  Bu* 
[aurceeded  In  having 
Ime  a  queationnalra 
)e  decennial  Federal 

in  April  1980. 
u  vice  chnlrman  of 
ince  on  Child  Health 

Ide  of  the  Women'a 

[agency. 

tary  DavU  elected  lo 

Itary  Da  via   aaaumed 
tataa  Senate. 


tn.  Willitin  Ltnfer, 
iDakott 

REMARKS 


JOHNSTON 


SAMOMNA 

IE  UNITED  STATES 

\lcoislative  day  of 
ily  16}.1947 

>f  South  CaroUnk. 
I  unanimous  consent 

ic  Appendix  of  the 
^tlon  Issued  by  the 

Dakota  [Mr,  Lan- 

jjcctlon.  the  matter 
Lntcd  In  the  Ricoko. 

^TXa  8|MATt. 

CIVIL  aiavioa, 
July  ti.  1947. 

\o/  Ctvihttrviet  fat* 

<ta  Committee  on 

I  S   137,   and.  in 

|lpnrtlMi\  baala,  1  had 

Democraiit)  rhairman 

Itiae  on  Oivil  Servtee, 

ilii|i  of  the  bill    Tha 

hill  Ml  By  a  vote  «if 

^fT<»)a,  we  were  unable 

l<i      tiiere  waa  money 

1  iiiira  waa  an  atlentpl 

nan  reeeivini  it\oomee 

year  by  tremendoua 

toney  for  nenrly  every* 

^ivii -aervlce  employ***. 

there  were  too  many 

-that  It  would  coat 

money  t(  provide 

[]>     >ia  or  tor  annultiea 

ippiiea  to  the  employ- 

srking  for  the  Oovem- 

apply  to  their  wivea 

Ifore.    I    am    encloalng 

Action",  which  I,  aa 
^te  Committee  on  Civil 
kem  to  read  carefully: 
I  they  have  read  it  they 


wUl  algn  the  pledge  contained  tbetain  and 
•and  it  to  me.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  It  ia  my 
exparianoa  that  tha  only  way  your  folka  are 
going  to  get  juatioa  which  haa  been  long  de- 
layed la  by  organtsiag  and  fighting  for  it 
politicaUy. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  aoon.  I  am 
Tour  friend, 

WXLLUM  LaMOB, 

Cbafrman  o/  tht  Civil  Serviee  Committ99. 


Tke  People  sad  Rooteyelt 

EXTSN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  autBAMA 

m  Tin  smATB  op  thb  unxtd  btath 

Saturday,  July  29  (liaitlativ9  day  of 
W9dn€»day.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Prealdent,  X  ask 
unsnlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th«  Rsoord  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Poopit  and  Rooeevelt." 
written  by  Ralph  McOlli  and  published 
In  a  recent  luue  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

There  l»eln(  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc* 
OEB.  as  follows: 

TNI  Pwnji  am  RooaaviLT 
(By  lUlph  MeOUl) 

PMpto  go  into  the  little  chapel  near  the 
Warm  Springs  Foundation  and  kneel  down 
to  pray. 

Tou  may  aee  them  alnuMt  any  time  you  go 
there.  . 

They  oome  from  everywhere.  They  aay 
Bfllltlng.  They  drive  up,  park  the  car,  go 
la,  and  kneel  and  pray. 

Some  seam  to  go  about  it  ao  directly  you 
know  that  for  them  it  ia  aomethlng  they 
have  planned  for  a  long  time.  They  have 
rebearaed  It  in  their  mlnda  ao  much  that 
when  they  reach  the  chapel  tbey  know  juat 
what  they  muat  do. 

Not  far  away,  down  the  winding  road,  la  the 
small  clapboard  cottage  which  was  ealled 
the  Uttle  Wbiu  Rouse.    There  Is  a  feae* 

It  la  intereating  to  watch  there,  toe.  There 
U  hardly  a  day  that  at  least  two  or  three 
peraons  do  not  eome  there  and  atand  for 
awhile  looking  at  tha  houaa  Some  are 
merely  euriotia.  Others  sund  there  looking 
with  eye*  full  uf  taara  N«w  and  then  one 
will  kneel  and  pray.  Still  others  wilt  Bow 
Ibitir  aeadi  over  the  (snce,  etose  their  eyes 
•ail  roBiata  Mere  in  meditstion  and  uraysr, 

l*or  BU  of  them  rraiikiin  D.  Roeeey*!! 
BMant  sosMthlni  vwy  peraonsl,  U  may  be 
llisl  It  was  a  home  or  a  (arm  saved.  Ot,  it 
msf  be  hist  a  memory  nf  thoae  terrlbt*,  dark 
days  wbleh  now  aeem  like  a  dream  and  whieh 
many  ennvenlsntly  ruruet,  when  despair  sat 
ilks  8  treat  Stack  raven  abovs  ths  door  of 
ef*ry  heart,  and  th*  only  voice  with  •ourag* 
and  faith  in  it  was  bU.  Wbat*v*r  it  was. 
It  brings  thsm  to  Ryde  Park  in  ireater  num> 
iMffl  tBan  go  to  any  othar  national  monu- 
BMII  or  OMmorlal. 


And  so  tt  Is  at  the  Uttle  White  Bouae 
la  Oaorgu.  A  writer  named  Van  Loon  once 
wrote  a  book  called  Geography.  In  a  trontu* 
piece,  in  an  effort  to  creau  a  picture  at  the 
immenalty  of  time  and  of  eternity,  be  wrote 
aomethlnR  like  thia: 

"In  a  far-off  place  atanda  a  great  moun- 
tain of  granlU.    Once  a  year  a  amall  bird 


and  aharpana  hla  beak  on  tba  atone, 
that  bird  ahall  have  worn  away  that 
great  mountain  of  atone,  one  day  ahall  have 
paaaad  in  etamlty." 

The  crltlea  oome  every  day  to  the  granite 
of  Rooaevelt'a  memory,  calling  him  charla- 
tan. Communiat,  and  woraa.  They  aharpan 
their  beaka  on  the  mountain  of  hla  deeda 
and  hla  name,  but.  aomehow,  they  leave  no 
Impreaalon. 

Prom  the  duaty  eona  of  bygone  yeara  there 
comea  the  aouud  of  loud  and  mocking  lavigh- 
ter  from  thoae  who  record  the  paasing  yeara. 
All  that  waa  aald  of  htm  waa  said  of  all 
othera  who  have  anawered  aomethlng  in  the 
hearu  of  aMB,  and  the  granlu  of  their  namtta 
and  d**d*  remains.  You  cannot  aee  where 
the  many  shrilly  carping  critics  have  come 
to  abarpen  their  beaka.  Their  dropplnKS 
waah  away  in  the  great  warm  rains  of  grati- 
tude to  the  man;  or  dry  into  duat  In  the 
Mine  of  affeetle&ate  memory,  and  are  blown 
Into  fields  to  earleh  weeda  that  grow  in 
wheat  or  com  to  plague  the  man  who  raluna 
boneet  grain. 

rAom 

Rls.faulta  were  many.  Oreat  men  have 
great  faulta.  And  the  critlce  who  aaw  away 
on  their  fiddles  of  wrath  make  a  treat  and 
aquawling  aoiae  about  theae  fatilta. 

But,  aomehow,  the  people  oome  to  pray. 

If9^9r  think  you  can  do  much  to  damage 
the  name  or  oiamory  of  any  man  or  any 
woman  who  has  answered,  even  In  part,  aome 
great  yearning  and  sooia  great  hunger  la 
the  humab  heart. 

He  wu  all  they  say. 

He  was  ambltioua.  He  ptissyfooted  st 
ttmea.  He  wu  Impatient.  He  played  polttloit, 
and  be  waa  akiiled  at  It.  He  tiaed  corrupt 
machinaa  if  they  were  going  hia  way.  His 
code  of  political  morality  did  not  include 
party  loyalty  If  it  meant  abandoning  whiit 
ha  believed  to  be  a  great  Issue.  He  wotild 
fret  al)out  amall,  peraonal  thinga.  and  be 
caaual  about  great  thtnga.  Ha  had  hla  ahare 
of  vanity.  Be  liked  to  lead  and  be  followed. 
He  wu  not  good  at  taking  advice.  He  wna 
all  thia,  and  more.  (And  ao  are  much  leeanr 
men.  One  wondera  if  the  crttloa  ever  examine 
their  own?  I 

Tet,  if  you  take  panoU  and  paper  and  add 
It  up  and  put  down  the  reeult,  you  will  ace 
that  the  aame  toul  will  be  fotwd  beneath  the 
aamae  of  all  thoae  who  have  iMen  projected 
by  deatiny  and  the  fell  clutch  of  olrcum* 
Btanoe  to  a  place  In  tha  blaaing  aun  of  hlatory. 
And  none  In  all  our  history  waa  ever  ao 
abarply  projected  as  be, 

And,  so.  bavtni  added  all  Ibe  Betty  faulu 
and  the  traat  faults,  voh  are  eoafrealed  with 
the  iBimensliy  aad  tite  soundness  of  his  a«> 
eamplishmenis. 


HoBorial  AMwes  by  Hm.  OKar  Zapf 
Before  Nevada  Veteraas  of  FareifB  Wars 


A  world,  aum  itieraUy.  was  lolai  le  i 
sbout  ua  RevoiutliB.  aad  woNei  iwiM  Mie 
world.  Kingdoms  sad  MvenuBMli  Ml  or 
were  leaiiersd  like  tsaylM  Is  ihe  hovltiii 
alleys  of  hittttry, 

And.  when  ths  meseeifer  eaaie  to  iaks  him 
lo  Oharuni  boat  h*  l*fl  a  eeubiry  whieh  bitd 
lataet  every  sinite  on*  of  lis  lastltutions,  un* 
UBfalred.  sir  eat  and  rr**,  Atid  h*  left  a 
pe^de  bereN  of  aol  a  slntle  tttaranty  uadsr 
a  soaeiltulloB  written  tMMratlSBi  Mon  m 
hope  aad  ooafldeaoe, 

Nowbor*  via*  la  the  whole  wide  world  oeuld 
that  be  aald. 

And  ao,  they  eome  to  pray,  aad  in  Oeorgia 
the  place  where  he  oama  to  rest,  and  to  die, 
baoomea  a  memorial  park  and,  for  milliona.  a 
ahrine. 

The  people  know  what  the  critioa  know,  but 
will  not  admit. 

But  time  and  history  will.  And  the  people 
alwaya  have. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NCVAOA 

IN  THE  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNTTBD  8TA 

Saturday,  July  2i  lUgiikUive  day  of 
W9*m9day,  July  W ,  1947 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cotuient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Racoko  a  memorial  address  delivered 
by  Hon  Oscar  Zapf,  Judte  advocate  of 
the  Nevada  Department  of  the  Veterans 
of  Porelgn  Wars,  before  the  Nevada  Vet- 
erans of  Poreltn  Wars  at  Elko.  Nov..  at 
their  thirteenth  annual  convention,  on 
June  12. 1M7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntod  In  ibe  Rboobb. 
as  follows: 

Comrade  Comnaander,  sisters  of  ths  Wom- 
en'a  Auxiliary  of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign  Wara 
of  the  nmted  SUtes.  ooouradM,  dutinguiahed 
gueau  and  friends,  three  times  in  the  bslf 
oenttury  laat  past,  our  braveat  and  beat  were 
aent  to  foreign  lands  to  stem  and  turn  back 
the  tidea  of  tyranny  that  threatened  to  en* 
gulf  the  world.  Three  tlmea  our  oomradra 
returned  bearing  tbelr  ebielde  or  borne  upon 
them. 

We  are  m«t  bare  today  lo  hooor  our  com- 
radee  who  returned  borne  upon  tbeir  ahielda. 
Bach  year  by  theae  memorial  aarvloaa  tb« 
Veterana  of  Foreign  Wara  of  the  Onlted 
Statea  Keep  forever  gntn  the  memory  of  our 
abaent'eomradae.  It  ia  fitting  aad  proper 
that  we  ahould  do  thia. 

What  we  aay  here  in  honor  of  their  mem- 
ory la  of  Utile  moment,  but  ten  thouaand 
tlmea  tan  thotiaand  tree  men  enjoy  that 
freedom  beoatiae  of  what  they  did  on  land 
and  aea  and  in  tha  air>-«t  Santiago  and  El 
Oaney;  at  San  Juan  HUl  and  at  ManlU  Bay: 
along  tha  banka  of  the  Ifeuae  and  the  Marne 
and  in  the  toreata  of  the  Argonne.  The  aaga 
of  their  heroic  defenae  of  human  liberty 
la  written  in  blood  In  the  fox  hoiea  on  Ba- 
taan  and  the  lalea  and  atolla  In  the  Pacific. 
The  erimaon-atalnad  aanda  oC  Aaalo.  Balerao, 
and  Normandy  record  tbelr  valor. 

Our  abeeni  eomrades  are  not  dead.  In* 
deed,  they  oaaaol  die  so  loag  m  ons  slntle 
human  heart  IhroBs  respenslvely  to  a  tout- 
ing for  freedom,  and  so  long  as  tbelr  work 
remains  unSnlsbed. 

Words  aions  sn  net  sssjili  vllh  wMsh 
10  pay  homai*  lo  our  aSieBf  iwarades.  f i 
ts  by  our  a*M  aad  bf  our  deeds  ihal  we 


h  H  for  UB,  ih*  liviaa.  la  rtiana  our 
undivided  alteftanee  is  IM  Osverawnai  of 
the  united  liates,  and  lo  our  Aaierleea  la- 
•lilultoM  and  idaats 

n  Is  for  us  le  ka*p  Amerle*  untied  and 
strong  in  order  ihal  Amerte*  can  remsln 
free.  Laehing  unity  and  strenttb,  freedom 
MMUMl  lent  endur*. 

tt  is  for  us  to  band  down  to  our  posisrity, 
unimpaired  and  undiminished,  the  rigbU, 
the  prlvil*t**  end  th*  blawtng*  of  llb*rty 
wbleh  ar*  our  baritag*.  tt  I*  for  us  lo  smpha- 
Biae  and  to  raempbaabM  this  truth:  That 
theee  righta,  tbeee  prlvilegea,  and  theea  biaaa- 
Ings  of  liberty  were  bom  in  agony  and  paid 
for  m  blood.  That  they  exiat  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  exut  only  eo  long  aa  freemen  volun- 
tarily aaaume  and  fulfill  all  the  dutlae  aiul  all 
the  obligatlona  which  are  the  foundation 
upon  which  reat  tbeee  rlgbta.  thea»  prlTlleffaa, 
and  theea  bleaalnga  of  Ubarty. 


A9Ai*0 


AT>Dl?XTr»TY    rrf\   TUT?    rTtMnPFCQinM 


A3%2 


Bccauw 
cannot 
the  same 
blunt  language 
attempt 
country, 
nazlsm. 
a  dlctatoi^Bhlp 
•Iilp  Is  a 

We  advance 
problem 
solved  with 
dUlgently 
and  then 
a  four-letjter 
solution 

At  a 


Imagination 
lives,  we 
destructli)n 
cem  of 

And. 
with  oui 
tlon  to 
was 

It   Is  for 
fidelity 
to  compl|ete 
which 

And 
the  war 
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flCMand 
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moie 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


personal  freedom  and  dictatorship 
b^th  exist  St  the  same  time  and  in 
place.  It  is  for  us  to  say  In  plain, 
that  we  win  not  tolerate  any 
\o  establish  a  dletatorahlp  In  this 
vhether  that  dictatorship  be  called 
f^lsm,  bureaucracy,  big  business,  or 
of  the  proletariat.    A  dlctator- 
llctatorshlp  regardless  of  Its  name, 
this    proposition:    That    any 
Lhat  confronts  this  people  can  be 
equal  Justice  to  all.  If  we  first 
seek  guidance  from  Almighty  Ood. 
apply  common  sense,  coupled  with 
word  that  means  to  labor,  to  the 
}f  that  problem. 
<Joat   In   treasxue  that  staggers  the 
and  at  a  cost  In  more  precious 
have  learned  that  the  threatened 
of  liberty  anywhere  Is  the  con- 
:  reemen  everywhere. 
Ifnally,   It    is   for   us   to   keep   faith 
absent  comrades.     As  their  devo- 
Lhe  cause   of  liberty   and   freedom 
only  by  the  span  of  life  Itself, 
us  with   equal  devotion   and   like 
that  cause  to  dedicate  ourselves 
the  work  In  the  f\irtherance  of 
gave  up  their  lives, 
at  some  golden  daybreak,  when 
drxuns  are  forever  silent  and  the 
are  unfurled  no  more,  we  will 
clearly  the  meaning  of  these  sacrl- 
our  absent  comrades  will  know  that 
sadrlflces  were  not  in  vain. 


meaiured 


10 


ttey 
tl  en. 


ft«8 


Stan  BctkcniBf  tke  United  Nakioiu 
ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  iSABO 

IN  THl  SKNATl  OF  TH«  UNITBD  STATXS 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 

Vednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  "AYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniin}us  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apiendlx  of  the  Ricord  an  excerpt 
from  an  address  by  Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
presidei  it  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 


dealing  with  the  needs  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations. 

Ther<  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ord  ;red  to  be  prbited  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follow  irs: 

Bumai  I  society  with  an  atomic  bomb  In  its 
boaom  o  anot  lag  in  adjustment  to  Its  ezplo* 
slve  poll  ST.  Mankind,  with  his  swift  scien- 
tific Inv  >ntlons  and  his  slofw  social  adjust- 
ments, las,  with  much  economic  progresi 
and  mtub  htiman  misery,  muddled  through 
to  this  ateful  hour.  Confronted  with  the 
atomic  t  omb,  men  and  the  nations  through 
eoopwrat  on  now  are  to  master  this  modern 
■•Aani  ;al  civilization  or  be  destroyed  in  iu 
unregtUa  ted  aeU-deetructlon. 

The  oi  le  wotld  needs  an  international  au- 
thority 1  a  line  with  the  Banich-Acheson-Lil- 
ienthal  )  eport  for  inspection  and  control  of 
the  sour  «s  and  manufacture  of  atomic  pow- 
er; a  wc  rid  court  with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
crtmM  o  individuals  against  the  United  Na- 
tions su  >ject  to  the  guarantees  of  an  inter- 
national bill  of  rights:  an  latemational  po- 
lice forc( !  reaponilble  not  to  separate  nations 
but  to  t  le  United  Nations;  and  the  shifting 
of  leglsU  tlve  power  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  thi '  Assembly  of  all  the  United  Nations, 
weightec  for  representation  of  the  people* 
of  the  w  3rld. 

The  at  omic  bomb  In  the  hands  of  the  ab- 
solute St  kte  Is  the  greatest  threat  which  has 
come  to  nan.  With  regard  to  the  other  dan- 
gerous li  gs.  we  have  the  freedom  to  struggle 


for  freedom  and  hope  for  a  better  day.    Wll 
the  lag  <;if  the  idea  of  the  absolute  natlor 
state  in  an  atomic  age  we  may  have  no  worl 
in  which  to  struggl  ?  or  hope  or  even  to  lU 
The   one   world   truly   begins   at   home,   bt 
without  the  one  world  we  may  have  no  hot 
In  which  to  begin. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mcnt 
ago.  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club  chc 
as  its  selection  Thunder  Out  of  Chir 
which  purported  to  be  the  work  of 
perts  on  China,  and  to  be  solely  a  fi 
tual  unbiased  report  and  analysis 
events  and  people  in  China,  debunkli 
all  the  alleged  myths  about  Chiang 
shek.  the  Communists,  and  so  forth. 

Quite  understandably  many  Americi 
accepted  the  book  as  straight  reportil 
of  facts,  instead  of  clever  selection 
manipulation    creating    an    impres 
quite  unwarranted  if  the  total  pic 
In  its  historical  setting  is  viewed  wl( 
balance  and  perspective.    That  is.  e\ 
if  all  the  particular  incidents  the 
thors  chose  to  report  were  true,  the  tot 
Impression  given  is  grossly  false. 

Some  "debunking"  of  the  supposed 
bunkers  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Geor 
Pitch,  who  saw  China  long  before 
war  years  and  knows  that  the  basic 
Acuities  in  China  were  not  produced 
the  present  Chinese  Government;  tl 
have  l)een  there  for  thousands  of  yei 
and  are  what  that  government  has 
struggling  with — and  on  the  whole  mi 
ing    incredible    progress    imtil    Japi 
struck.    How  piany  governments  in 
rope  have  come  through  the  war  ai 
postwar  reconstruction  without  assl 
ance  from  abroad?    Why  should  anyoi 
be  so  unrealistic  as  to  imagine  the  youi 
Chinese  Government  could  suffer  mc 
and  longer,  standing  steadfast  throt 
8    long    years    of    cruel    warfare 
destruction.  Invasion,  occupation.  bU 
ade.  floods  of  Japanese  jsaper  current 
and  an  armed  rebellion  within  (of 
sort    we    are    at    last    learning    tl 
Communists  organize  everywhere  if 
sible> — and  then  carry  out  postwar 
construction   without  sustained   assl 
ance  from  abroad  In  more  substant 
forms  than  advice? 

It  Ls  as  short-sighted  and  danger^ 
for  the  United   States  to   have 
come    now    under    Communist — wl 
means  Moscow's— domination  as  it  wc 
have  been  to  have  China  come  un( 
Japanese  militarism's  control. 

Mrs.  Pitch  has  made  China  her  hoi 
since  1919.  She  has  traveled  over  mi 
of  rural  China  by  sedan  chair,  junk.  P« 
ing  cart  and  train.  She  has  made  a  si 
cial  study  of  the  Communist  problem 
recent  years.  In  1939  she  testified 
fore  both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relati( 
and  House  Poreign  Affairs  Committ* 
with  prophetic  statements  on  the  fol 
of  our  policy  of  shipping  materials 
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"When  the  history  of  our  age  Is  assessed, 
the  present  leader  of  China  will  stand  re- 
vealed as  one  of  its  greatest  men.  •  •  • 
A  man  of  the  people,  be  knows  their  needs 
and  has  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  pro- 
motion of  their  true  welfare.  He  Is  neither 
a  dictator  nor  a  figurehead;  be  Is  simply  a 
determined  man  with  a  conscience,  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  a  deep  love  of  country." 

That  the  book  is  hurtful  to  China,  aU  or- 
ganizations like  United  Service  to  China,  the 
Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  and  the 
churches  are  discovering  as  they  try  to  raise 
relief  and  reconstruction  funds  for  China. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  reference  to  the 
authors  will  be  confined  to  Theodore  White. 
•  •  •.  In  order  to  make  the  charges 
against  this  book  specific,  this  analysis  Is  di- 
vided under  the  following  headings:  "Half- 
truths  and  exaggerations":  "Inaccuracies": 
"Contradictions,  false  statements";  "the 
Communist  slant." 

PA«T    I.    nOM    HALF-TttnU    TO    SXAGCnUTION 

White  presents  his  readers  with  a  great 
flow  of  words  uninhibited  by  facts.  •  •  • 
Readers  without  Chinese  background  are 
hoodwinked  by  the  ease  with  which  half- 
truths  are  embellished.  Quite  rightly  White 
states  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  San  Mln  Chu  I 
(Three  People's  Principles)  Is  "by  all  odds 
the  major  political  theory  In  the  land"  and 
that  China's  task  Is  lUte  "attempting  to  de- 
vise one  solution  for  the  problems  of  feudal- 
ism, the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  social  unrest 
of  today."    Not  original,  but  so  far  so  good. 

But  what  White  will  not  disclose  Is  that 
China's  staggering  enterprise  of  going  mod- 
ern has  been  vastly  complicated,  not  only  by 
15  years  of  Japanese  invasion,  but  also  by  20 
years  of  subversive  activities  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Communists,  directed  by  Mos- 
cow. With  every  autonomous  and  semi-in- 
dependent "armed  state  within  the  state" 
now  Incorporated  Into  the  body  politic  except 
the  Communist  one,  White  comes  forward 
advocating  a  return  to  regional  feudalism. 

White  also  refers  to  the  Sun  Yat-sen  revo- 
lution and  calls  the  Whampoa  Academy  "a 
school  for  a  host  of  flaming  advocates  of 
revolution,"  but  when  he  .wants  to  smear  the 
military  men  who  have* remained  loyal  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  through  the  years  he  says 
(p.  42)  "the  young  students  of  the  military 
academy  were  decimated  In  the  early  revolu- 
tionary battle;  those  who  remained  were 
loyal  to  the  Kuomlntang  before  all  else,  and 
faithful  to  Chiang."  By  Innuendo  White 
gives  the  impression  that  those  killed  in 
the  early  years  of  revolution  would  not  have 
^remained  equally  loyal.  A  study  of  White's 
use  of  the  word  "loyalty"  would  be  revealing. 
Seemingly  he  cannot  comprehend  constancy 
over  a  period  of  years.  Consistency  is  an 
enigma  to  him,  perhaps  because  he  has 
turned  quite  a  somersault  himself. 

"Within  the  areas  that  Chiang  controlled," 
the  author  says,  "his  police  butchered  Com- 
munist leaders:  families  of  known  Commu- 
nist leaders  were  wiped  out."  This  Is  oft- 
repeated,  never  documented.  But  If  there 
were  such  reprisals,  what  caused  them? 
White  should  read — as  I  have  done — some  of 
the  diaries  of  central  China  missionaries 
describing  the  massacres  by  the  Communists 
in  those  years.  In  1927  the  yovmg  Red  lead- 
er at  Pheng  Phi  near  Swatow  had  a  large 
sign  written  in  blood  over  his  cave  head- 
quarters, announcing  that  the  Russian  ad- 
visers had  Instructed  the  Chinese  Reds  to 
kill  eight  groups  of  villagers.  Including  re- 
ligious people  of  any  sect  and  those  who  fa- 
vored a  capitalist  America.  And  klU  them 
they  did,  by  the  score. 

White  admits  that  "by  agreement  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  they  (the  Reds,  during  the 
united  front)  were  to  leave  positional  war- 
fare to  him  and  wage  guerrilla  warfare  be- 
hind the  enemy  lines,"  but  be  does  not  tell 
the  reader  that  this  was  in  agreed  areas. 
And,  of  course.  It  was  to  reconquer  the  coim- 
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try  for  the  Government  not  for  themselves. 
White  becomes  lyrical  about  the  Communist 
record  through  the  war:  "One  of  the  most 
amazing  adventures  In  arms  of  all  times." 
This  is  a  half-truth  with  a  vengeance,  but 
not  In  White's  meaning.  WbUe  deployed  to 
free  their  country  from  the  Japanese,  the 
Chinese  Communists  increased  their  army 
from  an  agreed  85,000  to  1,500.000.  While 
supposed  to  be  helping  their  Government, 
they  conquered  for  themselves  territories 
with  a  population  of  90,000,000.  In  this  op- 
portunism their  attacks  were  often  upon 
Government  troopks  rather  than  Japanese. 
In  his  VlgU  of  a  Nation  Lin  Yu-tang  gives 
dates,  places,  and  names  of  generals  where 
this  occxu-red  In  scores  of  cases. 

As  the  war  progressed,  White  say^  a  stale- 
mate caused  renewed  tension  between  the 
Government  and  the  Communists.  This  is 
merely  a  fraction  of  the  truth.  What 
caused  the  break-down  of  the  united  front 
In  China?  Does  White  not  know  of  the 
Hltler-Stalln  pact  of  1939.  which  cavised  a 
volte  face  on  the  part  of  the  Reds  In  China? 
He  must  know  that  the  Chinese  Communists, 
who  for  2  years  had  been  calling  the  gen- 
eralissimo the  George  Washington  of  China, 
began  then  to  call  him  dictator.  Fascist, 
gangster,  and  many  similar  epithets.  And 
if  he  knows.  It  is  dishonest  to  withhold  this 
Information  from  the  reader. 

Sometimes  the  flow  of  words  runs  to  gross 
exaggeration,  rather  than  to  building  on 
half-truth,  as  when  White  blandly  states 
that  "with  the  exception  of  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  the  commanders  of  the  war  against 
Japan  in  December  1941  were  men  blinded 
by  an  enormous  and  overweening  arrogance" 
(p.  83).  Of  course,  those  who  talk  in  such 
extravagant  terms,  given  time,  will  be  smear- 
ing MacArthur  as  well.  But  Nimitz,  Halsey, 
Stratemeyer,  Cheimault  evidently  made  Mac- 
Arthur  look  like  a  moriest  violet.  The  Book 
of  the  Month  Club  chooses  this  sort  of  thing 
for  a  million  Americans  to  read  as  choice 
literature. 

"China  claimed  that  she  bad  a  govern- 
ment (p.  97) — no  election  had  ever  voted  It 
into  power  •  •  •  they  bridged  the  dis- 
crepancy between  fact  and  statement  with 
the  Kuomlntang's  theory  of  state,  a  theory 
that  did  not  work,  but  was  none  the  less 
Interesting.  China  was  assumed  to  have  not 
a  government  of  the  people  but  one  held  In 
trusteeship  for  them  by  the  Kuomlntang. 
Sun  Yat-sen  outlined  the  party's  responsi- 
bility In  three  stages.     •     •     •" 

Russia  also  claims  to  have  a  government. 
Will  Mr.  White  tell  us  when  It  was  voted 
in  by  free  election?  Later  he  excuses  the 
totalitarian  Chinese  Reds  by  saying:  "Mao 
does  not  talk  of  voting."  But  Is  White  slde- 
swiplng  the  Kuomlntang  for  its  peculiar 
theory  of  state,  or  Sun  Yat-sen  for  so  out- 
lining the  party's  trusteeship?  Unlike  the 
one-party  Government  of  Russia  and  Yenan 
(Intended  as  permanent),  the  one-party  rule 
of  China  was  temporary.  And  even  as  White 
thunders,  China  moves  on  Into  Dr.  Sun's 
third  stage  of  constitutional  democracy. 
•  •  •  •  • 

So  with  his  niggardly  tribute  to  Chinese 
ofBcers  who  hungered  with  their  men, 
marched  with  them  on  foot:  "they  were  a 
handful."  His  minimizing  of  China's  re- 
sistance: "That  this  army  held  the  line 
against  the  Japanese  for  6  years  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all  strange  things  about 
It."  Strange?  Stupendous — glorioxis.  But 
It  was  not  Communist,  so  White  cannot  ex- 
plain it,  and  will  not  praise  it. 

In  Kwelchow  in  1944:  "The  troops  recelve<f 
2  days'  rations  when  they  dug  in.  and 
their  mortars  had  20  shells  to  a  gun.  Ptor 
9  days  without  further  food  or  ammuni- 
tion, they  fought  in  the  cold  and  freezing 
weather.  The  hills  were  barren  of  food." 
But  give  this  Nationalist  army  at  their  "Valley 
Forge"  unqualified  praise?  Never.  It  Is  only 
the  Communists  who  are  exalted;  the  Reds 


who.  Instead  of  fighting  for  their  country, 
are  out  expanding  their  "agreed  areas,"  mak- 
ing hay  while  their  brothers  freeze,  using  the 
war  for  a  putsch  to  power.  Says  White: 
"The  Kuomlntang  could  explain  Its  defects 
in  convincing  terms  of  poverty  and  weak- 
ness." Was  the  explanation  not  valid?  It 
could  also  have  charged  America  with  neg- 
lecting China  on  the  lend-lease  front.  But 
White  saves  his  praise  for  the  Communists 
trying  to  usurp  the  government.  He  has 
forgotten  his  dispatches  to  Life  (May  1, 
1944),  shewing  the  impossibility  of  supply- 
ing the  armies,  lacking  both  food  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  Communist  troops,  White  admits,  could 
not  stop  a  Japanese  spearhead,  "did  not  know 
how  to  handle  artillery  •  •  •  or  air 
corps:  knew  little  of  modem  signal  corps 
work,  mechanization  or  medical  practice, 
could  not  maneuver  a  division  in  battle." 
But  "the  Red  army  had  one  quality  that 
made  It  great— its  fighting  spirit."  The  gov- 
ernment armies,  bombarded  from  land,  sea, 
and  air  for  three  months  at  Shanghai,  must 
have  had  some  of  that  spirit,  too.  That  Na- 
tional army  which  fought  9  days  on  2  days' 
rations  in  freezing  weather  must  have  had 
some  of  this  fighting  spirit.  But  White's 
sympathies  are  not  on  their  side. 

He  admits  the  Communists  "fought  Gk>v- 
emment  troops  •  •  •  sounding  like  the 
man  who  claimed  he  had  been  hit  In  the  fist 
with  the  other  fellow's  eye."  admits  that  the 
National  Government  could  not  possibly  rec- 
ognize all  their  opportunistic  expansion  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  U  Is  the 
Communists'  war  record  which  "is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  of  all  times." 

"StU well's  handling  of  lend-lease  had  an- 
noyed him  (Chiang)."  The  grain  of  truth 
here  is  that  Stilwell  handled  it.  Suppose 
we  had  sent  an  American  to  handle  lend, 
lease  for  Churchill  or  Stalin.  Chiang  "pri- 
vately indulged  in  one  of  his  famoxis  rages." 
but  White's  imagination  can  describe  wh»t 
Is  private.  "Chiang  Kai-shek  Informed  them 
that  he  had  agreed  to  have  an  American 
commander  in  chief  In  China,  because  China 
could  trust  America,  but  under  no  clrciun- 
stances  would  he  permit  that  commander  in 
chief  to  be  General  Stilwell;  if  America  In- 
sisted, he  would  go  it  alone,  retreating  far- 
ther into  the  moimtalns  with  his  loyal  divi- 
sions before  the  Japanese  advance."  Hurrah 
for  the  generalissimo.  But  to  White  this  Is 
just  "incandescent  fury." 

So  Wedemeyer  came  into  China  to  serve 
under  this  man  of  "uncontrollable  fury"  in 
the  last  of  eight  discouraging  years  of  war, 
and  "Wedemeyer  got  cooperation  where  StU- 
well  met  stony  refusal."  It  Is  true  that 
Chiang  refused  Stllwell's  request  to  arm 
the  Chinese  Communists.  (Perhaps  Amer- 
icans would  have  been  wiser  to  follow 
Chiang's  example  Instead  of  our  arming  Com- 
munists, for  example,  Tito.) 

But  Stilwell  got  the  only  well-trained, 
well-equipped  Chinese  troops  '  for  the  Burma 
campaign,  against  the  better  Judgment  of 
the  generalissimo  who  knew  he  needed  them 
to  protect  the  advance  air  bases  in  China. 
Wedemeyer  has  said  publicly: 

"The  actual  contribution  that  our  Chinese 
allies  made  in  the  recent  war  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  properly  evaluated  or  appre- 
ciated. •  •  •  The  steadfast  determina- 
tion of  the  generalissimo  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  people  to  fight  on  against  over- 
whelming odds  saved  countless  American 
lives  and  accelerated  final  victory." 

Is  It  strange  that  General  Wedemeyer  with 
his  appreciation  of  China's  resistance  got  co- 
operation? 

T.  V.  Soong,  White  reports,  had  to  assent 
to  the  Slno-Russlan  treaty  of  August  1945, 
"an  agreement  already  roughed  out  for  him 
by  two  other  powers."  No  wonder  the  China 
Critic  of  Shanghai  said  editorially  last  year: 
"If  Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl  were  so  anxious 
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the  authors  did  not  go   to   China 
ifter  the  war  had  started,  they  lack 
to  compare  new  China  (then 
30  years  old)  with  old  China, 
advertised  ss  a  Chinese  scholar. 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Ridged 
In  rendering  of  Chinese 
Is  estremely  limited.      With  only  a 
of  Chinese,  ha  would  be  unable 
Intelligently  with   the  farmers 
eoUoquial   dialects.      Ignorance   of 
Chinese   for   whom   he   professes 
I^found  sirmpathy  Is  apparent  in  every 
n   of   them.      "They  live  In  such 
poverty  that  they  have  nothing  to 
their  chains.     •     •     •    The  beat- 
hlpplng.  torture,  and  humiliation  of 
v^lsgers  of  Asia  by  oglclals  and  gen- 
ts part  of  the  substance  of  Govern - 
luthortty." 

farmer  of  China  li  aa  Indspandent. 

cheerful  IndlffUual.    flja  la  not 

swindled,  and  kicked  about  aU  hU 

days.    Reliable  statistics,  such  as  Dr. 

Buck's  Land  Utillaatlon  in  China, 

3.  show  that  a  higher  percentage  of 

of  China  own  their  own  land 

)f  American  farmers.     Klghty  percent 

people  11  vo  on  the  land — far  too  noany 

amount  of  arable  land— but 

have  been  free  souls. 

most   important   group   la   the 

.  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  labeled 

mares"  snd  "beasts  of  burden."    The 

re<llstr1butkm'*  slogan  of  the  Chinese 

Is    not    the    solution    of    the 

problem.    The  land  reclamation  and 

land  utilization  record  of  the  National 

can  be  obtained  from  our  own 

of  Agriculture,  which  has  aided 

I  urveys  and  completed  projects. 

saw  China  only  during  the  war.    Un- 

he  saw  sad  sights  and  many  of 

m  any  Invaded  country.    But  his 

are  those  of  an  imaginary  prole- 

rvvoiutloai — of    the   serfs   of    caarlst 

or  the  peons  of  Meiloo— they  do  not 

tsrmers  of  China. 

on  land  In  the  book,  for  which 

la  quoted,  are  incorrect.    Indeed 

.  he  aaya.  "It  la  characteristic  that  thla 

relation  to  the  land)  the  most 

of   all  h«  prablema  should 

lack  adequata  ttatlatlca.'*    WhiU 

that  he  la  completely  uninformed 

tloee  volumes  of  Land  Ctiliaatlon.  by 

XMBlng  Buck,  or  Free  China's  Mew  Deal. 
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by   Hubert   Freyn.   or   similar   authorltal 
texts  by  Chinese  economists. 

White  leaves  off  where  the  govc 
Chiang  Kai-shek  begins:   With  const 
achievements  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  fa 
er.     The   people'n   livelihood   is  one  of 
Sun's  three  principles,  and  the  national 
ernment  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  i 
since  the  war  has  made  marked  progrt 
river  conservancy.  Irrigation  projects, 
eatation,  land  reclamation,  credit 
tives.  and  so  forth.    It  could  have 
pllshed  much  more  but  for  the  ot 
ot  the  Communisu. 

•  •  •  • 

Moreover,  while  White  thunders,  the 
tlonal  government  goes  right  on  in  peae 
change,    convening   the   national 
presenting  the  wise  laws  of  a  constlt 
drafted   and  revised,  revised   and   re-dr 
man;  times — a  constitution  prepared  In 
Legislative   Yuan    under   the   aegis   of 
Son  Fo,  whom  White  would  concede  to 
liberal,  and  approved  last  year  by  the  Chi 
Communists      thentfelves.     By      abeteni 
from  the  national  assembly  which  adc 
the  constitution,  the  Communists   are 
ones  who  reftue  to  ease  the  tension  by 
laws.    They  also  are  the  ones  who  take 
law  into  their  own  hands  and  set  the 
trys.de  to  flamee.    Mot  the  farmers. 

Of  the  JiqMUioaa  tn  surrender.  White 

"If  anyone  had  aAed  why  they  lost, 
they  were  being  forced  to  sign  an  end 
their   world,   they   would   have   advi 
doaen  cogent  reasons  wrapped  up  In 
on  tonnages     •     •     •     never  enter 
thought  that  they  might  have  lost 
whst  they  had  eonoelved  was  so  hU 
wicked  that  It  pnatated  its  own  defc 

But,  by  White's  dsecrlptton.  what 
had  conceived  was  so  wicked  it  should 
have  fMarated  its  own  defeat.    For  "i 
lea's  war  bad  exit  Ulndly  aeroae  the 
ot  the  greateet  revolution  In  the 
mankind,  the  revolution  of  Asia.' 
America,  Interfering  with  world  revtH* 

China,  too,  accordmg  to  White,  should  I 
generated  its  own  defeat.    He  says: 

'"The  story  of  the  China  war  Is  the 
of  the  tragedy  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a 
who  misunderstood  the  war  as  badly 
Japanese  or  the  Allied  technicians  of 
Chiang  could  not  understand  the  revc 
whose  creature  he  was." 

8o  Japan.  America,  and  China  were 
serving  of  defeat.    They  opposed  the 
world  revolution. 

When,  tn  con tr set.  White  sings  that 
Chinese   Communists   hsd   the  people 
them,  snd  with  the  people  they  made 
own  new  Justice."  the  reader  should  note  j 
justice,    like    democracy,    is   something 
Communists  manufacture  to  suit  their 
To  all  who  understand  Communist 
this  will  be  apparent.    But  the  majorll 
Americans  do  not  know  China,  do  not 
that  the  new  Justice  includes  IntimiC 
coercion,    snd    purging    of    opposition. 
government  which  does  not  want  to  go 
muntst   is   "reactionary."   "Fascist,"  "ii 
dent,"  and  "corrupt." 

In  1937  the  first  coalition  of  Chli 
munlsts  and  the  Kuomlntang  came  to  an  i 
White  says:  "What  happened  In  those  8 
Is  a  mystery."    Be  Is  either  ignorant  of 
hi4)pened.  or  gloaeee  over  what  he  dc 
want  to  admit — L  e.,  that  the  Chinese 
munisu.  with  thd  connlvsnce  of  the  R\ 
advisers   to   Chiang's   government.    trXt 
usurp  the  government  at  Hankow, 
broke  with  them  and  established  the  Nat 
CkJvemment  at  Nanking.     •     •     • 

The  Conununlats  had  entered  the  Kuc 
tang  on  orders  froaa  Moacow  to  bore 
vrlthln.  just  as  they  do  tn  America. 
Flranoe.  and  everywhere  else.  They  had 
to  obatnict  the  northern  expedition  by 
ure  ot  the  Whampoa  Academy  and 
Canton  Arsenal.  Vattlng  In  both,  they 
to  diMradtt  ddMf  by  the  Nanking 
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conflicting    statements 
this  book  Is  legion,  with 

few. 

rar  lords  are  so  oontra- 
ly  nuances  of  msaning 
^hite  knows  what  a  war 
lords  were  military  gov- 
then  the  provinces  also 
As  they  built  up  Inde- 
of  them  gained  control 
On  page  84  they  "wem 
page  39  some  of  them 
rds     •     •     •     who  have 
on  page  49  they  are 
chooalng  to  fight  with 
lent  rather  than  yield 
63  "war  lord  armies 
>uthwest  were  marching 
kve  war  lords;  on  page 
I  war  lorda"  again.    Then 
secondary  areas  were 
lords  who  stood  outsMa 
Kai-sheks  confidence." 
fAt  one  time  half  of  the 
eas  were  commanded  by 
previous  15  years  had 
flgbt  open  civil  war 
other  words,  four  (or 
jlords  who  had  prevloualy 
low  serving  the  general- 
war  lords  had  Incorpo- 
lent  armies  into  the  Na- 
pt  the  Communists,  who 
ident  army  to  this  day. 
reporter,  say  so  If  Im- 
lort  of  the  Communist 
|)y.  in  final  solution  for 
aend    returning   to   this 
snomous  regions,  where 
-would  be  Independ- 
lent  regional  heads? 
iimists  are  excused  for 
against   their   Oovem- 
rced  to  agitate  or  die." 
St  fever  pitch  or  see 
Ity  brought  than  "Into 


it  friction  with  Government  units." 
But  when  the  Government  finally  had  to  dis- 
cipline the  Fourth  Route  Army  (Communist) 
for  expanding  beyond  its  agreed  area  time 
and  again,*  White  calls  that  a  massacre. 
Of  Communist  attacks  on  Government 
troops.  White  says:  "It  was  total  war;  and 
there  were  no  neutrals."  Not  even  their  own 
coimtrymen.  Anything  the  Reds  do  can  be 
rationalized.  Nothing  the  Government  does 
can  be  right. 

One  amusing  contradiction  is  that  this  ter- 
rible Kuomlntang.  this  undemocratic  party. 
was  riddled  with  cliques,  was  "as  heterogene- 
ous a  political  catch-all  as  the  Democratic 
Party  In  America."  That  lets  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  Everyone  can  see  now  how  omi- 
nous, how  Fascist,  how  undemocratic  It  is. 

The  CC  clique  seems  to  be  confined  to  a 
membership  of  the  two  Chen  brothers — all 
who  are  ever  named.  It  was  "reactionary,  it 
was  anti-foreign,  it  stood  closest  to  the  gen- 
eralissimo, but  it  was  also  the  only  group 
within  the  Kuomlntang  organized  from  the 
grass  roots  up."  These  are  strangely  con- 
tradictory terms. 

"All  other  groups  derive  their  strength 
either  from  their  armed  forces,  or  from  the 
personal  patronage  trough  at  the  capital." 
No  other  group  besides  the  Communists  has 
armed  forces,  and  the  "patronage  trough" 
sounds  like  political  machines  in  America. 
By  the  time  White  adds  that  "in  some  pro- 
vinces the  tangpu  (local  Kuomlntang)  were 
dominated  by  the  local  war  lord  (sic.)  and  in 
other  areas  the  party  had  definite  particular- 
istic provincial  tendencies,"  It  would  seem 
that  China  Is  pretty  individualistic,  with  no 
Politburo  to  tell  each  Chinese  what  he  must 
do,  how  he  must  vote,  or  else.  The  military 
clique  Is  not  powerful  enough  or  else  not 
Fascist  enough  to  "have  much  power."  May- 
be China  Is  democratic. 

•  •  •  •  •      . 

On  one  page  "Tremendous  popular  sup- 
port rolled  up  behind"  Sun  Fo;  on  another. 
"A  few  malcontents  rallied  around  Sun  Fo." 
"Less  than  10  percent  of  the  party  member- 
ship was  Independent  of  Chiang's  will," 
which  might  mean  90  percent  were  loyal- 
something  White  would  not  understand 
He  acknowledges  that  Chiang's  picture  Is  In 
every  distant  hamlet,  but  will  not  concede 
to  him  popular  support.  Government  ad- 
ministration is  under  three  heads:  "All  three 
gave  fealty  to  the  g'issimo"  and  "the 
g'issimo  liked  them  all."  Quite  wonderful 
in  a  country  White  thinks  barely  hangs  to- 
gether. Moreover.  Chiang,  this  man  of  "un- 
controllable fury."  "placated  and  soothed  one 
after  the  other."  But  the  mutual  loyalty 
Implied  in  their  fealty,  White  cannot  under- 
stand. 

The  pen  really  dipped  in  venom  is  re- 
served for  China's  great  leader,  never  once 
called  by  White  the  President  of  China.  To 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  on  the  day  victory  over 
Japan  was  being  broadcast  from  Chungking. 
White  pays  no  tribute.  The  generalissimo, 
longer  at  war  than  any  other  leader  of 
Allies  or  Axis,  victorious  now.  but  In  plain 
uniform  without  military  decoration,  made 
the  announcement  to  his  people,  without 
recrimination  against  the  enemy,  without 
bitterness  or  gloating.  White  was  In  the 
studio  that  day.  A  friend  of  mine  was  there 
too.  and  says  White  was  down  on  one  knee 
hastily  scribbling  the  g'lssimo's  message  as  it 
was  read  in  translation  by  Holllngton  Tong. 
As  the  broadcast  ended  and  the  group  went 
out,  most  of  the  people  of  Chungking  seemed 
to  be  pressing  about  the  radio  station, 
tvmiultuously  cheering.  No  police  were  hold- 
ing back  the  people,  no  bodyguard  was 
there  for  the  g'issimo  as  he  walked  down 
the  steps  and  some  little  distance  through 
the  throng  to  his  car.  White,  behind  the 
g'issimo,   was   greatly   impressed,   and   kept 


'  At  the  time  Chiang  said  he  had  forgiven 
the  Fourth  Route  Army  "untU  70  times  7." 


saying  to  my  friend:  "Isn't  this  wonderful? 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?" 

But  to  picture  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a  man 
of  "uncontrollable  fury"  for  a  best  seller. 
White  curbs  his  enthusiasm,  forgets  the 
thrill  of  that  hour,  and  brands  one  of  the 
great  men  of  history  with  this  canard: 

"No  one  could  tell  that  here  was  a  man 
who  had  just  seen  the  defeat  of  his  national 
enemy  and  who.  only  that  night,  was  about 
to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  machinery 
that  was  to  engulf  the  country  afresh  in  civil 
war." 

The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  makes  such 
its  considered  choice! 

White's  greatest  contradiction  is  evident 
If  one  contrasts  his  description  of  Gen- 
eral Chiang  Kai-shek  in  his  book  as  a 
man  virlth  a  "lust  for  power,  calculating 
ruthlessness.  monumental  stubbornness" 
with  his  own  pen  picture  in  Life  magazine 
of  May  1,  1944  (Wots. — Not  in  the  first  year 
of  the   war,   but  after   7   of  the   8   years ! ) : 

"China  has  been  kept  in  this  war  by  the 
leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  •  •  •  This 
leadership  has  been  unswervingly,  unflinch- 
ingly and  heroically  anti-Japanese.  It  is 
Chiang  who,  at  the  darkest  moments  o; 
China's  loneliness,  has  held  his  govertunent 
and  his  people  to  their  destined  task.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  intelligence.  In  his  under- 
standing of  China  he  is  luisurpassed." 

White  paid  this  high  tribute  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  Life  after  7  years  of  war.  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  gives  even  higher  praise  for 
Chiang  during  the  eighth  and  most  difficult 
year  o(  the  war: 

"There  are  few  people  who  could  speak 
more  authoritatively  than  I  do  concerning 
the  sincerity,  high  moral  piupose  and  Chris- 
tian humility  of  China's  present  leader. 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  had  fre- 
quent, practically  dally,  contacts  with  him 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.  I  can 
attest  to  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Chinese 
people  and  his  earnest  desire  to  provide  a 
democratic  wpy  of  life  v^thln  China." 

Those  who  know  the  President  of  China 
know  whether  the  tributes  or  the  canard 
are  the  truth.  But  White  cannot  have  been 
truthful  both  times.  The  Generalissimo  did 
not  completely  change  In  the  last  year  of 
the  war.    •     •     • 

Many  people,  knowing  little  of  China,  have 
thought  this  book  Impartial  because  White 
says  something  good  before  he  says  some- 
thing bad.  But  he  manages  to  completely 
poison  the  good.  Chiang  bad  the  "sanctity 
of  a  deacon,  was  a  devout  and  practicing 
Methodist,  reads  the  Bible  every  day,"  but 
he  Is  made  out  a  hypocrite,  still  "harsh  and 
ruthless,"  a  man  who  "sent  Into  battle 
soldiers  doomed  before  they  heard  gunfire," 
a  leader  who  on  the  night  of  victory  was 
planning  to  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war. 

White  concedes  that  General  Stllwell 
clashed  not  only  with  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
but  with  the  British  Mountbatten  and 
with  the  American  Chennault.  He  says  he 
was  Ill-served  by  his  entire  public  relations 
staff,  that  "he  disliked  paper  work,  and  the 
men  who  did  his  staff  work  served  him 
atrociously."  There  were  many  frictions,  but 
he  was  a  great  guy!  Chiang,  whose  plctiire 
admittedly  "hung  In  every  village,  his  name 
still  a  magic  symbol"  in  1944,  who  pot  on 
admirably  with  the  late  Wendell  Willkle. 
with  E>onald  Nelson,  with  Patrick  Hurley, 
with  General  Wedemeyer,  and  General  Mar- 
shall, must  have  been  the  difficult  one. 

Stllwell  took  a  "hell  of  a  beating"  In 
Burma:  naturally  wanted  to  train,  equip,  and 
clothe  a  Chinese  army  to  return  and  retake 
Burma.  The  training  program  at  Ramgarrh, 
India,  was  not  just  of  the  rag-tag  remnant 
which  Stllwell  led  out  of  Burma  on  foot. 
More  than  SO.OCK)  Chinese  were  crowded  Into 
planes  and  flown  over  the  Himip  to  this  secret 
training  point.  White  says:  "Chinese  op- 
position to  Stilwell's  program  (of  a  Burma 
campaign)  is  hard  to  analyze."    Things  seem 


hard  for  White  to  analyze  If  he  doesnt  like 
the  deductions. 

When  trained  and  equipped.  Chiang 
wanted  those  Chinese  troops  back  in  China. 
He  felt  he  needed  them  there.  When,  aa 
a  result  of  not  having  them,  the  American 
airfields  were  lost  to  the  Japs,  he  probably 
still  felt  the  same.  But  Stllwell  got  those 
best-trained,  best-equipped  troops  for 
Burma.  Chennault  felt  "the  fighting  In 
Burma  was  a  waste  of  time."  Chennault 
believed  with  sufficient  air  power  he  could 
keep  the  Japanese  in  eastern  China  from  at- 
tacking the  air  bases;  he  said:  "All  supplies 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  and  what  supplies  were  left  over 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  to  do 
vrith  as  they  ssw  fit."  But  Stllwell.  who 
handled  lend-lease  for  China,  had  his  way. 

It  resolves  into  a  question  of  which  was 
more  important  In  defeating  the  Japanese; 
reopening  a  difficult  and  narrow  road  soon  to 
revert  to  Jungle,  or  protecting  the  big  air- 
fields so  important  if  the  Americans  had  to 
Invade  the  coast.  White's  own  description 
of  the  demolition  of  the  airfields  when  the 
Japs  came,  fields  built  at  such  coast  in  blood 
and  sweat,  gives  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Chiang  was  right.  "StUwell  felt  he  was  fight- 
ing the  Burma  campaign  alone,"  says  White. 
At  least  he  had  the  only  well-fed,  well- 
equipped,  well-trained  Chinese  troopa. 
Chiang  felt  he  needed  them  In  China.  Chen- 
nault thought  so,  too. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Commxmists.  White  tells  us,  had  no 
national  congress  since  1928.  which  (White 
does  not  reveal)  was  held  in  Moscow.  Thetr 
central  executive  council  met  rarely,  and  the 
direction  of  the  party  lay  In  the  hands  of 
the  political  bureau  dominated  by  Mao  Tae- 
tung  and  Chou  Bn-lal.  The  party  and  the 
army  unquestioningly  executed  their  de- 
cisions As  in  Russia,  no  democratic  proce- 
dures, no  general  elections — but  criticized 
for  this?  Not  by  White.  And  yet  how  he 
scores  the  Kuomlntang  for  not  being  more 
democratic. 

"The  political  bureau  handed  down  high 
policy  after  the  leaders  had  argued  it  out, 
and  Yenan  made  no  criticism.  •  •  • 
Unanimity  on  policy  was  total  •  •  •  a 
stark  contrast  to  Chungkmg."  White  Itkee 
this  unanimity  better:  "None  of  the  critical 
atmosphere  of  Chungking,  where  the  cynical, 
civilized  bureaucrats  of  the  Kuomlntang 
gossiped  and  picked  each  other  to  pieces  con- 
stantly." As  in  America?  Well,  which  la 
the  more  democratic,  which  the  more  totali- 
tarian? 

Of  many  canards  against  Ambassador 
Hurley,  White  says  of  his  attempt  to  make 
peace  t>etween  the  Government  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists:  "This  would  have  required 
infinite  patience,  an  almost  saintly  tolw- 
ance.  vigorous  administrative  skill,  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  China."  So  Hurley 
failed.  But,  between  them.  General  Mar- 
shall and  Ambassador  Stuart  poaaeased  all 
these  attributes,  and  they,  too,  failed.  Could 
It  be  that  the  Communists  are  at  fault.  Mr. 
,  White? 

But  the  great  Americans  In  China  to  White 
are  those  who  would  arm  the  Communists, 
or  force  Chiang  to  grant  all  they  asked. 
First  White  admits  that  "actually  no  minor 
number  of  seats  would  satisfy  the  Chinese 
Communists"  and  then  In  direct  contradic- 
tion. "A  government  that  tried  to  solve  these 
problems  might  have  granted  the  Commu- 
nists only  token  representation  and  still  won 
their  support."  (In  the  Interim  government 
Chiang  offered  them  13  seats  out  of  40,  when, 
according  to  White's  own  figures,  they  rep- 
resented only  one-fifth  of  the  population.) 
Then  too  "Kuomlntang  liberals"  made  a 
proposal  "which  might  have  been  accepted 
a  year  earlier  but  the  Communists  had  al- 
ready launched  a  campaign  for  dominance  of 
east  China.  They  were  unwilling  to  settle 
for  anything  that  wotild  leave  them— and 
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•  •  •  • 

s  contradictions  of  hU  own  itate- 
jecome  wearisome.    The  least  a  co- 
might  have  done  would  be  to  not* 
conflicting  assertiona  and  suggeat  r«- 
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to  the  generalissimo's   veto 

So  they  must  dominate?    They  arc 

with  coalition,  or  one-flfth  rep- 


PABT  IV.  nux  oa  vujbmi 


Some  of  the  most  thunderous  statemenu 
can  scarcely  be  dasslfled  as  Inaccurate. 
WtaMk  i  ney  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  truth, 
UMy  ■  Bt  be  labeled  false. 

•  •  •  • 

whi^y  false  statement  Is  this:  In 
Shangtal  collecting  the  lUeleaa  bodies  of 
child  li  .borers  at  factory  gates  In  the  morn- 
ing U  a  routine  affair."  I  have  lived  in 
igt  al  through  the  early  years  of  China's 
lloflng  Industry  when  diUdren  worked 
bmrs  for  a  pittance,  and  through  the 
ifben  the  municipal  council  in  the  In- 
i\  Settlement  and  the  Chinese 
of  Commerce  In  the  Chinese  areas 
labor  laws  and  established  er-cel- 
Icnt  laetory  ttmimnfm.  I  submit  tbat 
wmtc'  I  TlUfytnff  ■lalm>«nt  was  never  true. 
Chlldrin  who  died  dislng  Wm  war  starred 
becauiB  at  the  Japan—  iBWkm.  not  m 
child  1  iborcra  at  factory  gates. 

Whei  White  Ulks  about  a  fixed  station 


from  which  there  is  no  escape."  be  is 
a  false  picture,  for  China  is  remarkably 
free  ti  im  distinctions  of  class  or  caste.  He 
n  3t  know  that  the  merchant  eats  in  a 
room  '.  mck  of  the  shop  with  his  clerks,  that 
the  n  aster  carpenter  dips  into  the  same 
with  his  apprentices,  that  the  land- 
often  works  in  the  fields  with  his 
and  eau  with  tttem  around  a  com- 
tkble.  Many  a  Cbtneee  Abraham  Lin- 
h  is  pasaed  the  Confu^aa 
naklnj  him  eligible   iox   hlgb 

Complete  IgponsM  of  China's  social 
democ  racy   Is  InimaMble  In  one  who  pre- 
to  write  books  about  the  country  and 
ttM  pi  opie. 

"OU  clals  thundered  against  the  hoarding— 
bat  a  I  actton  was  ever  taken."  Repreacnt- 
tag  U  It  ■■■gailiis  White  might  be  expected 
to  re*  I  Time  reporting  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain 1  nrepentant  hoarders. 

The  white  man  has  "thrust  bis  faith  down 
the  gv  llet  of  the  heathen  at  bayonet's  point.' 
What Tutter  nonsense.    Dnless  White  is 

.  CoBintmlBi.  be  must  be  either 
■Mlili|t>fli1  er  woefully  ^orant  of  the  cen- 
d  educational.  medtaO.  aad  evangel- 
letle  V  ork  of  Christian  misalCBiB.  eatabUahlng 
some  if  the  Onest  univeisitlea.  many  of  the 
beet  1  ospltals.  helping  the  Chinese  eetabllah 
schools  far  the  blind,  missions  to  lepers. 
I.  technical  instltutas.  agricultural 
etc. 
Presumably  to  explain  why  the  Chine 
Oomn  unlets  were  fighting  government  troops 
than  Japansae  after  the  United  front 
I  itown.  White  says:  "The  campaigns  the 
J^HUOfsee  fought  between  1988  and  1944  were 
Kpedltlons  ratho-  than  battles." 
>  cover  battles  for  Changsha  where 
correapondepta  went  over  the 
»ttli|leli>  and  acknowledged  the  heavy  ic 

(on  both  sides):  the  battle  of  Ichang 
(won  ^  the  Japanese  with  poison  gas) ;  many 
attempts  to  croaa  the  Yellow  River 
Into  Shenai:  Chinese  vlctoriea  in  Burma  and 
at  th  )  Salween.     * 

It  ii  untrae  to  aay  "all  other  parties  (ex- 
cept    the    Kttoaitntang)     were    outlawed. 
Whlti  knows  the  perttee  coavrlitDg  the  Dem- 
ocrat]|;  League— tndwdlBg  the  Toung  China 
Party 


to  thii 


and  the  Social  Democrats — are  not 
ootlaired.  He  knows  there  was  a  Commu- 
nist (frung  Pl-wu)  on  the  Chlneee  dtfegatloa 

that  there 
In  the  Psople'a 
PoUtlfcal  CovaeU  at  JMMiary  IMt.  ■•  knowa 
tbat  c  nly  their  own  rtfUMl  to  partle^te  kept 


the  Communists  from  being  In  the 
National  Assembly  which  adopted  the 
Btitution.    They  make  themselves  "out 
by   having   an   independent   army,   like 
former  war  lords,  but  It  is  completely 
to  say   that  other  poliUcal  parties   (i 
armed)   would  be  outlawed. 
•  •  •  • 

White,   who   lauded   Chiang   Kai-shek 
1IM4.  now  charges  that  during  the  ao 
since  he  broke  with  the  Commtmists. 
Chiang  and  China  have  changed.     "His 
passion  now  became  and  remained  an 
riding  lust  for  power.     All   his   politics 
volved  about  the  concept  of  force."     Itl 
false  picture.    If  it  were  true,  it  would 
somewhere  in  the  two  volumes  of  his 
time    utterances,   so   remarkably    free 
bitterness,    hatred    or    vituperation    aga 
either    the    Japanese    or    the    Commut 
There  one  finds  a  Christian  leader,  exhc 
his  people  to  pray  for  the  enemy,  to 
hatred  out  of  their  hearts. 

Veracity  is  not  with  White  when  be 
off  slander  against  the  Generalissimo's 
sonal  rhanwter  by  saying  he  was  "infi 
by  gossip  he  woald  have  atarugged  off  30 
earlier."  Chlanc  baa  always  resented 
affecting  his  wife,  such  aa  the  idle  sla 
of  Lady  Chesterton  of  Sngland  in  a 
about  her  travels  In  China.  On 
through  the  Britiah  ambassador  the 
was  banned  In  England  imtU  the  fa 
■ertlons  had  been  deleted.  Chiang  had 
greater  reason  for  refuting  the  slander,] 
fenrad  ta  by  White,  spread  by  Irresp 
colnmnlats  and  radio  commentators  all 
the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  < 

Other  vilifying  statements,  unfair 
tmtrue.  are  that  "7.000.000  men  had 
sickness  and  hunger  or  because  they 
deserted  to  their  homes  or  en  maaae 
enemy,"  that  "going  into  the  army 
usually  a  death  sentence"  and  that 
Ho  Tln-chlng  waa  leqwnslble  "mora 
any  other  man  tmmpi  Chiang  Kal- 
the  rotting  away  of  the  Chineae 
the  field,  the  starving  of  Chinese 
It  ia  a  long-suffering  Chiang  Kai- 
does  not  sue  Theodora  White  for  111 
that.  White  himself  gave  a  very 
picture  In  Life  in  May  1944: 

"The  soldiers  of  China  are  hungry. 
traawportatlon  (lack  of  it)  ia  such  ihat 
If  the  government  could  organise  aa  eC 
quartermaster  cttfpa  in  the  rear  there 
be  no  way  of  getting  meats,  fresh  fc 
beans  to  the  front  in  quantity  to  fa 
aoldiers.     •     •     •     The  grest  burden 
war  has  been  home  by   the  armies 
Oantval   Oovenunent   itself.     These 
were  responsible  for  the  great  victorlee 
Talehehwang  and  Changsha,  for  the 
defenses  of  .Shanghai  and  Hankow  and 
cent  years  the  Oorgee  and  Bice  Bowl 

After  6.  7  yeaurs  of  war  and  blockade 
waa  lack  of  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
lack  of  communications,  calamitous  la 
trucks,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stoek 
kinds.    Let  Theodore  White  alt  down 
time  and  try  to  imagine  how  dlffc 
picture  might  have  been  if  China,  like 
aia.  had  had  111.000.000  worth  of  lend- 
suppUes.  both  war  and  medical. 

White   says:    "Sxproprlatlon   had 
cartUnal  tenet  of  Communist  doctrine 
1980's,  now  it  was  outlawed  except  in 
of  landlords  who  aided  or  collaborated 
the   invader."     But   missionary   John 
nathy.   of   Shantung   Province,   says: 
Chineae  Communists  have   terrorlaed 
people  and  deetroyed  more  property  in  1 1 
than  the  Japaneae  did  in  8.     • 
farmer  has  more  than  2  acres  of  land 
call  him  a  capttallet,  arrest  him,  pul 
htmilliate  him.  take  from  him  all 
has  and  turn  him  out  to  beg."    My 
sations  with  Chineae  men  from  the 
province    last    winter   confirm    At 
statement.    •     •     • 
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raise  picture  of  "revolu- 
^shaklng   every   province, 
village   In    the   land — 
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of  every  soldier."    Like 
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of  half  the  world  from  freedom,  he  is  wearing 
Communist  spectacles,  whatever  his  religion. 
Only  so  could  he  write  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific:  "Japan's  plunge  into  the  South  Seas 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  subject 
Asia,  so  portentous  a  phase  in  a  revolution 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men.  that  the  war 
itself  was  reduced  almost  to  a  detail."  World 
revolution  Is  the  thing. 

Throughout  the  book,  White  approves  any 
expansion  of  the  Communists  while  the 
Chinese  Government  is  fighting  the  Japanese: 

"In  1943  they  were  in  full  tide  of  expansion 
again.  They  had  nearly  eliminated  govern- 
ment Influence  in  the  province  of  Shantung 
by  the  end  of  that  year,  and  the  Eighth  Route 
Army  in  Klangsu  was  stronger  than  ever. 
The  new  Fourth  Army  which  the  Central 
Government  had  tried  to  wipe  out  (sic!)  in 
1941  was  also  flourishing.  It  occupied  all  the 
central  part  of  Kiangsu  and  most  of  the  south 
of  that  province.    Its  units  stretched  inland 

*  *  *  most  of  Hupeh  and  parts  of 
Honan." 

Api»ovlng  the  race  of  the  Communists 
agadnst  their  government  after  Japaneae 
ctpltulatlon.  White  says:  "Manchviria  alone 
remained  in  dispute.  •  •  •  They  did  not 
yield  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  Shanghai  to 
Chiang  out  of  fear  alone:  they  yielded  be- 
cause they  bad  decided  to  trade  Shanghai  for 
the  much  richer  prize  of  Manchuria."  Who 
wanted  to  trade?  What  right  had  they  to 
either?  "Speeding  north  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  marches  in  all  history" — brave,  op- 
portunistic Reds! 

"A  radio  and  courier  network  linked  all 
Communist  centers  •  •  •."  The  whole 
description  is  like  that  of  Tito  making  bay 
while  the  war  raged.  All  sorts  of  excuses 
for  the  Communists.  White  admits  that  they 
were  "not  for  national  war  against  the  Japa- 
nese but  for  power  for  themselves."  that  they 
were  "comple|e  masters  of  brutality  when 
brutality  becomes  necessary."  When  is  it 
necessary?  He  condemns  Chiang  Kai-shek 
for  ruthlessness  or  brutality,  even  though  not 
substantiated. 

His  excuse  for  the  Communist  army  not 
concentrating  large  numbers  of  troops  "across 
the  Yellow  River  or  along  the  coast"  is  that 
"any  such  concentration  would  have  t>een 
an  open  Invitation  to  the  Japanese  to  attack 
frontally  in  a  battle  they  could  surely  win." 
Quite  an  admission;  but  the  government 
troops  had  to  attack  frontally  whether  they 
could  win  or  not. 

Another  st.-ange  admission  is  that  after 
Stilwell's  recall,  "for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
America's  concern  in  China  was  politics,  not 
warfare.  And  politics  meant  simply  an  effort 
to  understand  and  cooperate  with  the  leaders 
of  Yenan."  That  must  have  made  things 
difficult  for  lx)th  General  Wedemeyer  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Admitting  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  in  the  twenties  (it  was  not  organized 
tmtll  1921)  had  been  controlled  body  and 
soul  by  Moscow,  its  1927  troubles  were  partly 
due  to  its  own  immaturity,  partly  the  igno- 
rant advice  of  Russia  (hard  on  Russia's  best 
advisers.  Borodin  and  Bleucher ) ;  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on.  the  United  States  became  more 
and  more  important  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  Soviet  Union  ever  more  remote. 
The  explanation  given  Is :  "America  had  been 
In  Communist  mythology  a  land  of  predatory 
capitalism:  now  by  contact  with  Stilwell  they 
had  a  new  picture  of  American  policy."  (The 
attitude  would  soon  change  if  they  didn't  get 
the  lend-lease  they  were  angling  for.)  "By 
1944  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  was  root- 
ed in  its  own  soil.     Sinifled.  nationalistic. 

•  •  •"  (Just  like  Tito's  Communists  in 
Tugoelavla.)  The  Communists  loved  the 
American  observer  group.  Col.  David  Barrett, 
John  Davics,  Jack  Service,  etc.  They  had 
great  hopes  of  direct  American  aid.  But  we 
threw  the  opportunity  away.  We  proved  to 
them  that  no  matter  how  friendly  they  might 
lie  to  us,  we  would  support  the  government 
of  Chiang  Kal-«hek  against  them  under  any 


circumstances.  Why  against  them?  Weren't 
both  fighting  the  Japanese?  Or  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  that  the  Communists  were  fighting 
Chiang? 

"Chiang  stood  for  a  moment  within  reach 
of  statesmanship."  If  he  had  assented  to 
Communist  terms,  the  authors  think  it 
would  have  meant  peace.  Not  for  a  moment. 
As  with  Hurley,  they  would  have  doubled 
their  demands.  "Dissent  meant  bloodshed, 
and  C:biang  dissented."  Chiang  should  have 
thrown  over  the  tinlfied  China  planned  by 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  built  up  by  overthrow  of  the 
warlords,  and  returned  to  the  feudal  system 
of  "recognizing  regional  control." 

"Control  of  Individual  provinces  by  dif- 
ferent parties  could  not  lessen  the  unity  of 
China  any  more  than  control  of  individual 
States  by  Democrats  or  Republicans."  Do 
Republicans  or  Democrats  maintain  armies? 
Do  we  have  no  centralized  control?  This 
business  of  control  of  individual  provinces 
Is  the  old  feudal  warlord  system,  eliminated 
by  the  Chiang  government,  all  over  again. 

And  the  presence  of  the  American  ma- 
rines, it  is  said,  helped  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munist plan.  The  railroads  were  protected 
by  United  States  marines.  "Until  the  gov- 
ernment forces  moved  beyond  the  protection 
of  that  American  flag,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists could  not  attack  them."  Otherwise 
they  would  have,  and  finally  they  even 
ambu£hed  the  American  marines. 

So  the  authors  are  quite  clearly  for  the 
Commtmists.  Up  to  now  the  Communist 
Party  has  shone  by  comparison  with  the 
Kuomintang  Only  if.  as  a  new  government, 
they  "move  energetically  forward  to  reform, 
can  the  Communist  protestation  of  loyalty 
be  tested."  Loyalty  to  what?  Their  lack  of 
loyalty  to  their  government  can  be  proved 
by  their  entire  past  history.  When  the  Kuo- 
mintang was  admittedly  revolutionary  and 
"moving  energetically  forward  to  reform,"  the 
Chinese  Communists  under  instructions 
from  Moscow  Joined  It  to  bore  from  within. 
Today  similar  Instructions  direct  them  to 
break  up  the  good  feeling  between  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  United  States,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  by  civil  war  to  overthrow  the 
government  while  continuing  to  negotiate 
with  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

White  says  the  Communist  leaders  "would 
hesitate  as  little  to  demand  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of 
peasants  as  they  would  to  offer  their  own 
lives  as  sacrifice."  •  •  •  "They  have 
cheated  and  broken  promises;  they  are 
bitterly  Intolerant  of  criticism."  but  nonethe- 
less White  is  for  them,  because  he  is  for  revo- 
lution—world revolution— which  makes  u 
Pacific  war  for  our  freedom  "a  mere  detail." 

He  admits  that  "If  we  withdrew  unilater- 
ally, then  In  10  years  all  China  may  be  under 
Communist  control — and  in  measurable 
years — all  Asia"  But  this  is  not  a  terrify- 
ing prospect  to  White.  "We  must  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Russia  by  direct  negotiation 
or  by  a  conference  that  includes  the  two 
great  parties  of  China."  By  now  he  has  for- 
gotten "the  great  middle  group  wherein  lies 
the  hope  of  China."  "We  mtist  make  clear 
to  the  Russians  •  •  •■•  and  "Suppose  Rus- 
sia will  not  cooperate?"  Then  "We  must  do 
what  Russia  does — offer  bread  and  equality 
In  their  daily  life,  adopt  a  policy  of  change. 
We  will  not  olash  with  Russia,  nor  can  she 
menace  us."  It  is  nice  to  have  White's  as- 
surance. What  makes  him  think  that  Russia, 
having  broken  the  August  1945  treaty  with 
China  from  the  moment  the  ink  was  dry, 
will  keep  a  treaty  vrith  us  about  China?  Hav- 
ing said  that  "the  open-door  policy  meant 
simply  that  China  was  'open'  to  everyone  but 
the  Chinese."  I  wonder  if  White  would  now 
advocate  an  iron-curtain  policy,  which  would 
mean  that  China  Is  closed  to  everyone  but 
the  Russians? 

WORDS    WTTHOUT    ICXANINO 

There  Is  so  much  about  China  that  White 
doesn't  Lnow,  so  much  he  knows  which  isn't 


true,  that  one  might  be  amused  by  his  roar« 
ing  and  rumbling  except  for  one  tragic  fact. 
His  thunder  beclouds  the  real  issue.  China 
is  inching  toward  democracy,  but  at  every 
inch  an  armed  minority  obstructs  recon- 
struction, creates  chaos,  and  prevents  unity 
and  political-economic  democracy.  Falling 
to  sense  this.  White  does  not  see  China's 
struggle  as  part  of  the  world's  ideological 
warfare.  As  China  was  first  in  the  battle 
against  the  aggression  of  fascism,  so  China 
Is  today  in  the  vanguard  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  communism.  And  China  knows,  aa 
White  does  not,  that  tK3th  are  totalitarian, 
both  the  enemy  of  freedom. 


Treatment  of  Displaced  Persons 

EXTENSION  OP  RE2HARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legitlative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.  M^-.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Marshall  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization, on  July  16,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE  CEOBCK  C.  ICAI- 
SHAU.,  SECRETAHT  OF  STATE.  BEFOHE  THE  BOOSB 
STTBCOMMrTTEE  ON  IMMICaATION  AND  NATO- 
KAUZATION,  JOLT    16,    1947 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this  committee 
in  convening  espsclally  to  hear  sUtements 
by  some  of  the  Cabinet  ofQclals  in  support 
of  H.  R.  2910.  I  speak  with  a  good  deal  of 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject  of  displaced 
persons.  As  Chief  of  Staff  during  the  war 
years  I  nattirally  followed  the  subject  very 
closely.  I  saw  the  flrst  authentic  and  de- 
tailed reports  on  conditions  in  the  concen- 
tration camps  overrun  by  our  armies.  Some 
of  you  may  recall  that,  at  the  request  of 
General  Eisenhower,  I  Invited  a  group  of 
representative  congressional  leaders  to  visit 
the  concentration  camps  at  that  time.  X 
commend  their  report  to  you  as  an  historic 
document.  In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs, 
I  have  also  had  a  direct  association  with  the 
problem,  as  I  shall  later  describe.  I  believe 
that  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  on  this 
bill  will  have  an  Important  bearing  on  our 
foreign  policy.    That  Is  why  I  am  here  today. 

There  are  about  a  million  displaced  per- 
sons In  and  around  the  displaced -persons 
camps.  Most  of  them  are  people  who  were 
uprooted  primarily  from  the  Baltic  States, 
from  the  part  of  Poland  east  of  the  Curzon 
line,  now  within  the  Russian  borders,  and 
from  Yugoslavia.  They  were  forcibly  trans- 
ferred Into  Germany  by  the  Nazi  armies  be- 
fore the  end  of  hostilities.  A  much  smaller 
group  Includes  the  remnants  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  also 
Jewish  people,  primarily  from  Poland,  who 
fled  Into  Germany  and  Austria  after  the 
close  of  hostilities.  All  of  these  million  in- 
dividuals are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Western  Allied  Armies  In  the  occupied  areas 
of  Germany  and  Austria  and  In  Italy.  It  is 
they  who  present  the  problem  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

From  80  to  90  percent  of  these  people  now 
in  Germany  were  there  before  the  close  of 
hostilities.  The  remainder  were  Jewish  rrf- 
ugees  who  entered  since  that  time. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
by  supporting  this  bill,  we  are  not  asking 
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to  tate  on  a  new  problem.     Tbe 
of  the  disposition  of  these  displaced 
Is  one  that  Congress  already  has  on 
It  Is  a  problem  that  U  ours  as 
at  our  amiM  lt**""g  their  way 
and  AiMtili  and  taKlng  gov- 
iUx  eontrol  of  ow  mbss  and  with  it 
at  thaas  sapttrsi  ct  the  Mszls.    Con- 
st  prssant  the   ultimate   gorem- 
autborlty  for  the  000.000  of  thesa 
It  tlM  war  now  located  In  the  Amcrl- 


Aaalstknt  Secretary  BlUdiing  and  other 
witness)  i  bate  alrsady  described  the  charac- 
ter of  t  lese  displaced  persona,  their  present 
sltuatlo  1  and  the  four  alternatives  that  ap- 
pear to  onlront  the  CnBgisss  in  determining 
their  dl  [position.  These  alternatives  are: 
Fint,  forcible  repatriation; 
SseoBl.  closing  the  campe  and  turning 
thoM  ▼  ctlma  of  the  Oermans  back  to  ths 
Ocnnazp  and  tb«  Otrmaa  •eoDomy: 

Indefinite  separate  maintenance  In 
OermaiJT    of    theee    displaced    persons    in 
ttoi^  centers:  or 

I.  their  resettlement  In  other  coun- 
tdduding  the  United  States. 
I  wli  b  to  make  oertaln  obaerratlons  on 
these  alternatives. 

repatriation:  Very  speedily  after  the 
hostilities  the  western  Allied  armies 
repatrii  itcd  to  their  countrlea  of  origin  7.000.- 
000  per  ions  who  had  been  brought  into  Ger- 
many I  If  the  Oermans.    For  the  most  part. 
tiMf  w>re  western  Buropeans— French.  Bel- 
r  utch — and  citiaens  of  prewar  Russia. 
We  ha  e  aided  and  will  continue  to  aid  all 
willing  to  return.    A  substantial  but 
dlMlnihlng  number  ot  Polea  and  a  small 
BOBBbe '  of  others  have  gone  back  to  eastern 
Xurope  during  the  past  year.    But  it  haa  now 
dear  that  practically  all  of  the  dis- 
panons  now  remalninii  in  our  hands 
ai«  definitely  and  Anally  unwilling  to  return, 
therefore  confronted  with  the  ques- 
to  whether  we  should  return  them 
fqtirtM^  i4|ftinst  their  will.     They  are.  as  I 
prlmarUy  people  from  the  Baltic 
froca  that  part  of  Poland  east  of  the 
Line  which  Is  now   under  Russian 
•uthoitty.  and   from  Yugoslavia.     In   these 
areas  t  aere  has  been  a  change  in  the  political 
and  eqooomlc  system  which  these  displaced 
are  unwilling  to  accept. 
The^s  la  a  sharp  divergence  of  viewpoint 
the  Soviet  Government  and  our  own 
m  to  ^rfaat  eoorsa  ahonld  be  pursued.    The 
viewpotot  kM  taMB  etforcusly  pre- 
te  every  poMflMa  flanaD — the  Control 
Councils  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  Oen- 
Bmbly  of  the  UN.  and  the  Council  of 
F>M»lffa  miUsters,  to  mention  a  few.     The 
8ef«Wt|vle«polnt  is  that  those  persons  bcm  In 
<  anbject  to  the  Scnrtat  fovemmental 
authority  are  Russian  subjecta  and  under 
obUga  ion  to  return  to  such  territory.    They 
that  we  forcibly  repatriate  the  DP's. 
Is  that  it  Is  against  American  tradi- 
tion f ^  us  to  compel  theas  parsons,  who  are 
BOW  V  ader  our  authority,  to  return  against 
\  rill  to  those  or  other  areas  under  gov- 
whose  political  and  econoato  ^a- 
ifetey  sre  unwilling  to  accept. 
I  hive  felt  that  the  poaltlon   which   we 
have  iaken  la  in  accord  with  the  views  at 
X  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress 
wlU   Inject   the   alternative   of   forcible   re- 
patrla  ion  as  a  solution  of  this  problem.    But 
tftffaranea  at  opinion  has  basn  a 
I  at  lalamatlonal  friction.    It 
I  audi  a  aewea  ol  aoafUct  and  trlo- 
ib  laof  aa  than  dl^^laesd  persons  ra- 
n  Germany  and  until  they  can  strike 
r  )oU  elsewhere  in  friendly  soil. 
MUld  sUmiaata  thU  fricUoa  by  abaa- 
our  principles.     But  tha  priaciplsa 
W   have    been    tiphoMlBC   f    no* 
flsly  dor  own.    Thuy  have  beaa  adopted  by 
'  Bh^  d  tha  United  Nations. 

To  adiipt  ths  sltsmativa  of  fwilfela  fapattria* 
tioB  ^ould  tharatera  ba  rlalallBt  M>^  oaly 


our  American  traditions  but  also  stPi 
or  IntemattoBal  conduct. 

As  to  tha  sseond  alternative — ahandoat 
the  DP's  to  the  Germany  economy :  Thara  | 
quite  naturally  a  fierce  reeentment  betw« 
the   displaced   persons   and   Germans, 
displaced  paraoDaknow  that  the  Oermaas 
rssponsibla  for  llMir  prsasnt   plight. 

tgrtamt  persoru 
aadacooatant 
of  annoyance.    To  turn  them  back  to 
Oanaana  would  be  to  perpetuate  grav«  t« 
riona  aad  an  ever-present  threat  of  int 
conflict.    It  would  Increase  the  present 
ficulty   of  otir  occupation  and  prolong 
aeosssity  tor  it.    It  would  not  lessen  the 
tamatloaal  tension  ovsr  ths  DP  s.    Ft 
ttam  an  aoononilc  standpoint  this  alteroal 
Is  Impracticable.    The  weetem  zones  of 
many  are  already  overcrowded  with  ths 
Uoas  of  "tr"»f  aad  paople  of  German  st 
who  hava  (M  or  basn  traaafenrad  into 
many  slAce  the  end  of  the  war.    If  we  ;  he 
in  addition   throw   these  dlaplaead   pei 
onto  the  German  economy,  we  would  hi 
conUntM  our  contrlbutlona  to  their  su| 
though  indirectly  as  an  alternative  to 
starvation. 

Ths  third  alternative  Is  to    continue 
dsAnltely  tha  ssgregation  •md  maintaai 
of  these  dlsfdaoed  parsons  in  Germany 
a  proloafMl  contribution  from  the 
ca.1  taxpayer  for   their  support  dlrecU] 
Indirectly  through  the  Interna  tlon. 
gee  Organization.    Quite  apart  from  the 
lar  and  cents  bxirden  that  this  cotintry  wc 
thus  saddle   itself   with.   I   feel    profci 
that  it  is  an  taternative  we  should  not  i 
So  far  these  people  have  done  well  in  mi 
the  best  of  their  situation.    They  have 
active  in  such  work  as  It  is  possible  for 
find  for  them  and.  indeed,  for  them  to 
Ici-   themselves.     They   have   created 
Which  ts  excellent  in  the  life  of  their 
communities.     But  men  and  women 
be  cut  off  indefinitely  from  any  op 
to  help  themeelvee  or  to  plan  for  lu-.v 
lives  and  the  Uvea  of  their  children  wit 
an  Inevitable  deterioration.    That  deteri 
tlon  would  have  disastrous  effecu  on 
people.      That    demoralization    also    ^ 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  larger  pf 
lem  of  the  raoonstructlon  of  the  Bur  '^e 
will  alone  make  posslbls  n  paacel    . 
The  fxindamental  American  tradition 
all  people  under  our  governmental  aut 
ity  is  the  opportunity  to  help  anf  <  If. 
continue  to  hold  these  people  where 
ts  no  opportunity  to  help  tbaaiselves 
without  hopa  at  such  opportunity   is 
trary  to  that  Aaacrlcan  tradition. 

The  fourth  alternative  is  the  resettle 
ot  these  people  in  the  various  countri 
the  world  who  will  be  willing  to  receive 
Determined  efforts  have  t>een  a»ade  la 
direction.    Helpful  results  havs  already 
accomplished.    Belgium  is  takir^   »ul 
tial  niunbera.     So  la  France.     Bnglond' 
MBUaasd  ranpoaribUlty  for  the  care  of 
saveral  htiadred  thousands  of   the  Al 
Polish  Army  and  Is  receiving  currently 
atantlal  numbera  of  displaced  persons. 
VMy  has  admitted  soom. 

The  question  Is  naturally  asked: 
it  not  better  for  these  displaced 
partidpata  ia  aad  contribute  to  the 
atructloo  of  Burope? 

The  answer  must  bs:   8o  far  ss 
practieahle.  it  Is  dsslrahle.    However  fc 
rsaaons  already  outlined,  the  retur:.    f 
people  from  the  eastern  European  arei 
those  eastern  areas  for  this  purpo&e  Is 
ons  ws  can  \irge.    It  would  taka  fc 
it  and  a  surrender  of  our  prladplas. 
other   hand   tha  western   arsas  of 
which  are  already  making  arrangemi 
taking  several  hundred  thousand  of 
duplactd   persons,  are  now  densely 
lated.    Their  needs,  economlsu  tell  maj 
not  primarily  for  additional  auuipower. 
lata  of  thaaa  anas  are  on  or  aeioss  tha , 


atloa.     Their  need  Is 

ad  briBB  vp  to  dste 

tha  aaeaHary  work- 

kterlal  and  subsistence 

it  trade  and  commerce. 

^power  can  again  eHee- 

product  be  effectively 

ert  and   experienced 

ilatance  from  the  out- 

to  them  but  so  far  as 

displaced  persons  tt 

ly  important. 

^m  a  member  ot  your 

jn  that  in  the  plans 

by  these  countrten  for 

[struct  ton   provision   be 

number  of  dlspiiced 

to  admit.    As  you 

ted  to  the  Buro))eaa 

iltlate  their  own  sur- 

aad  of  steps  wnich 

^ Btlon.     These 

^d  tt  possible  as  part  of 
jtlon  plans  to  convert  a 
srden  Into  an  aase:  by 
of  this  manp<iwer 
[found  it  practicable  to 
rill  cerUinly  have  our 
Dblem  Is  of  such  mag- 
id  the  South  American 
kke  stepe  to  aid  in  Its 

ago  that  admUslon 
ito  Latin  America  and 
of  Euroj)e  would  Kolve 
It  we  now  know  that  It 
^ave  moved  to  Paraguay 
ire  now  on  their  way  to 
IS  sre  In  the  msTtlng. 
I,  sit  back  ourselves  and 
^s  to  make  all  the  poal- 
lis  problem  in  which  we 
led. 

vrlth  other  cour.  tries 
let  with  the  question. 
Statee.  which  is  urging 
people  as  useful  nnd 
\.  doing  about  accepting 
If  vre  practice  what 
\tt  a  substantial  uum- 
immtgrants.  then  with 
iy  doing  and  will  do 
an  end  to  thia  tragic 
ig.  we  will  also  confirm 
and  demonstrate  that 
ig  behind  the  AtlanUc 

keft  It  to  other  counuiea 
Btive  maastires  to  ailevl- 
lon.  yet  we  are  aclually 
receive  a  substantial 
)le  than  any  other  na- 
ibtn  of  their  stock  al- 
who  know  their  Ian- 
resources  and  inter- 
of  fitting  a  relatively 
kinsmen  into  ou.*  vast 
ip^nse  to  this  Nation  in 
and  with  s  reasonable 
will  not  become  public 

^out  saying,  deeply  con- 
IJustment  of  our  veter* 
peace.  Already  It  haa 
far  more  rapid  ttaaa 
lible.  I  do  aot  beUrva 
id  file  of  our  veterans, 
rould  want  this  relative 
I  and  victims  of  the  Nasi 
returue<l  to  areas  whera 
sal  syatem  alien  to  our 
tbay  are  unwiUlag  to 
llava  that  they  would 
rned  over  again  to  tha 
I  them  and  enslaved  thsm 

in  theee  caatps. 

inloa  and  action  by  Con- 
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longing  their  abnormal  existence  and  killing 
their  hope. 

The  tasks  that  are  impoeed  by  a  declaration 
of  war  are  not  completed  when  the  ptins 
cease  fire.  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  which 
we  have  not  completed.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  how  it  is  to  be  completed. 


H.R.221 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINiOE 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  early  days  of  the  present  session  of 
this  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  now 
known  as  H.  R.  221.  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  some  2  years  ago.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  H.  R.  2536.  These  are 
practically  similar  and  both  are  unique 
in  two  important  respects. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  support  of 
the  bills  from  every  State  and  section  of 
the  country.  I  .say  to  you  frankly  that 
in  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress, since  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress, 
there  has  never  been  a  bill  pertaining 
to  tran.sportation  which  has  had  such 
unanimity  of  support  from  those  who 
rely  upon  transportation,  those  who  en- 
gage in  transportation  and  those  who 
regulate  transportation  in  the  public  in- 
terest. In  short,  public  utilities  com- 
missions of  the  various  States,  with  one 
exception  in  the  entire  United  States, 
those  engaged  in  transportation  such  as 
the  truckers,  railroads,  inland  water- 
ways, coastwise  shippers  and  bus  lines 
actively  supported  the  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  this  Congress. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  a  small 
minority  opposition.  This  group  is  com- 
posed of  some  well  meaning  individuals, 
some  columnists,  some  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  some  fellow  travel- 
ers on  the  road  to  Moscow.  This  oppo- 
sition is  rather  peculiar.  H.  R.  221  has 
been  grossly  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented. It  is  amusing  to  read  what 
two  or  three  columnisto  who  are  allegedly 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  have  to  say  about 
It.  One  can  see  by  reading  their  articles 
that  they  know  nothing  about  transpor- 
tation and  are  very  careless  about  the 
facts,  largely  on  account  of  their  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  the  subject. 

In  mentioning  those  who  lavor  the  bill 
It  is  well  to  remembsr  that  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
reported  the  bill  favorably.  There  were 
26  members  of  the  committee  and  only 
3  voted  against  it.  In  June  of  this  year 
a  bill  similar  in  concept.  S.  110.  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  after  lengthy  de- 
bate by  a  vote  of  60  to  27.  The  original 
HMiae  bill.  H.  R.  221,  was  reported  in 
July  of  this  year  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time  before  ad- 
journment, It  ia  not  pocslble  to  consider 
the  biU  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this 


session.  It  remains  on  the  calendar  and 
will  be  considered  at  the  next  session  in 
January,  or  in  event  the  Congress  con- 
venes before  January  the  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of 
some  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  By  their  attitude  do 
they  mean  to  assert  that  the  Department 
of  Justice,  not  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  decide  whether  or 
not  practices  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion are  reasonable  or  unreasonable?  Do 
they  mean  to  assert  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all 
of  a  sudden  become  unlawful?  Do  they 
mean  to  assert  that  even  though  trans- 
portation has  been  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  more  than  50  years  It  Is  unlawful? 
Do  they  want  additional  power  lodged 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
would  give  to  that  Department  the  veto 
over  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?  Have  they  forgot- 
ten that  the  Congress  has  delegated  to 
an  agency  of  its  own  creation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  power 
to  regulate  transportation?  Would  they 
have  this  power  abolished  and  taken 
away  from  the  Congress  and  established 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment? I  wish  to  remind  them,  these 
men  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  that 
the  Congress  makes  the  policy,  not  the 
agency  to  which  they  belong. 

I  challenge  these  men  or  any  other  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  to  point  to  one  word, 
one  sentence,  one  paragraph  of  the  bill 
which  aids  or  abets  the  evils  of  monopoly. 
I  challenge  them  to  r>oint  out  one  phraise 
which  permits  or  encourages  discrimina- 
tion or  restraint  of  competition  and 
trade.  Notliing  in  it  has  to  do  with  the 
level  of  rates  or  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  The  bill  only  deals  with  the 
method  by  which  carriers  may  discuss 
their  rates  before  rate  proposals  are  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. One  will  see  by  reading  the  bill 
that  the  Commission  retains  its  full  and 
complete  powers  as  to  the  rate  which  it 
may  approve.  The  bill  makes  It  clear 
that  no  action  is  authorized  in  any  con- 
ference unless  It  first  has  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
One  will  find  further  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  denied  the  power  to  approve  un- 
less it  expressly  finds,  after  full  public 
hearings,  that  the  proposal  is  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy. 

I  read  the  other  day  the  astonishing 
statement  that  "the  bill  permitted  car- 
riers to  get  together  in  secret  some  dark 
night."  Needless  to  say  this  is  abso- 
lutely Incorrect.  The  bill  provides  for 
complete  publicity  at  every  conference 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  221  is  to  make 
certain  that  action  which  is  found  to  be 
In  furtherance  of  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
crime  under  the  terms  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  sets  up  administrative  machin- 
ery by  which  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine in  each  particular  case  whether  or 
not  a  given  practice  or  proposal  is  or 
is  not  In  furtherance  of  the  national 


transportation  policy.  It  provides  for 
the  continuing  supervision  of  the  conduct 
of  carriers  and  shippers  to  see  to  it  that 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  is  not  a  railroad  bill  only  as  some 
of  the  opponents  would  have  you  believe. 
They  forget  that  there  are  22,000  truck 
lines  and  a  number  of  bus  lines  that  are 
vitally  concerned  In  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  These  motor  carriers  touch  every 
city.  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  transportation  whether  it  be  by  land, 
sea,  or  by  air.  This  Nation  must  have 
for  Its  preservation  and  prosperity  effl- 
cient  transportation  systems.  Remem* 
ber  it  cannot  survive  without  it. 


The  People's  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnsuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast : 

Annouwceh.  The  People's  Platform. 
"Should  there  be  a  United  States  of  Europe?" 
This  question  has  assumed  new  Importance 
in  the  light  of  recent  European  meetings  to 
plan  together  for  Amecican  aid.  So  Colum- 
bia's weekly  disctisslon  program  considers  to- 
day the  problem  of  European  unity  and  coop- 
eration. Chairman  of  the  People's  Platform 
is  Dwight  Cooke.  His  guests  are  Senator 
Claude  Peppeh,  Democrat,  of  Florida.  Repre- 
sentative Haix  Bocgs.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Isidore  Lubin.  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  and  former 
United  States  Representative  on  the  UN's 
Devastated  Area  Commission.  For  the  Peo- 
ple's Platform  discussion  of  "Should  there 
be  a  United  States  of  Europe?"  we  hear  first 
from  Chairman  Dwight  Cooke. 

Mr.  CcoKE.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  England 
and  France  have  answered  that  question  for 
us  in  almost  Identical  words.  They  both  said 
very  recently:  "Europe  must  unite  or  perish." 
Certainly  never  nas  war-drenched  Europe 
been  more  disunited  and  wrecked  than  It  is 
today.  All  around  them  Europeans  see  chaos 
and  starvation  and  wrecked  factories  and 
bridges  and  railroads  and  trade.  And  on  top 
of  this  they  have  the  dark  fear  of  the  two 
rising  suns  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  that  they  will  be 
burned  to  atomic  nshes  In  that  kind  of  a 
rivalry.  If  Europe  could  unite,  they'd  no 
longer  be  any  kind  of  a  pavm  in  such  a  ri- 
valry. So  Europe  dreams  of  unity.  And  If 
Europe  could  imlfy,  it  would  be  an  Im- 
mensely happier,  better  world  for  us  Ameri- 
cans, too.  We'd  have  order  and  prosperity 
and  trade;  we'd  have  a  climate  in  Europe 
in  which  democracy  could  grow  and  an  end 
to  the  American  nightmare  of  a  Russian- 
controlled  Europe  from  Cherbourg  to  Dakar. 
So  we,  too,  dream  of  European  unity.  But 
can  it  be  more  than  a  beautiful  dream?  That, 
gentlemen,  seems  to  me  the  question  which 
we've  got  to  discuss  today;  find  out  what  kind 
of  a  unity  we  can  aim  for  and  get  and  whers 
Germany  fits  In  that  kind  of  a  tmlty,  and, 
finally,  what  we  do  about  it,  what  the  liar- 
shall  plan  has  to  do  with  It,  whst  our  re- 
sponsibilitlss  are,  and  why  It  pays  us  to  spsnd 
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Um  moi|ty  In  tucb  k  project.    Nov ,  Mr  Bo«m. 
jrott  la  roduoad  •  rMolutton  in  Uit  Uoum 
•loof  I  MM  Iism:  did  you  notf 
ItepriMnUUvt    Bom*.    Tm.    Mr.    OooIm. 

■tn«t«  rotjBtam.  Iniator  Tmomaa.  and  I 
IntrodieMl  Maeurront  rMolutiona  In  tb« 
HouM  Md  te  tht  fl«n«t«  on  Ui«  Mm*  day. 
ttatad  m  affaet  that  tha  Oomtaaa 
tha  creation  of  a  United  State*  of 
within  the  framework  ot  the  United 
Mitlbn.  We  had  aeTersl  i«Mona  for  In- 
troduel  ng  that  rasoluUoB.  I  would  aay  tb* 
prlnclp  U  one  was  that  we  were  certain  that 
while  1  M  Ttuman  doctrine  waa  an  eaaentlal 
doctrlt  B.  we  felt  that  It  waa  a  negative  ap- 
proach to  the  problema  ot  Burope,  rather 
than  ■  poaitlTe  approach,  and  we  felt  that 
only  b  r  the  unlHcation  of  Burope  can  Eu- 
rope'a  iroblems  be  sol  red  and  can  we  pre- 
■ervf>  c  iir  own  economl*  *tal>Ulty. 

Mr.  ( looKX.  Well,  ther*  again,  you  share  in 
this  di  earn  of  unity.  How  about  the  prac- 
tlcaJlt]   of  unity  now.  Mr.  Boccs? 

Rept  jeentaUve  Eoooa.  Well,  of  course.  Mr. 
Cooke.  It  l*  a  very  dlfflcult  problem.  The 
nwifw^  Uon  of  Europe  Is  an  old  Ideal:  it's 
teen,  i*  you  say.  a  dream  of  statesmen, 
aeholaj  s.  and  students  of  the  problems  of 
Europe  since  civilization  made  its  debut  on 
that  ontlnent.  However,  maybe  today  be- 
cause <  >f  the  peciillar  problems  of  Europe  the 
Ideal  t  lay  be  cloaer  to  accomplishment  than 
at  any  time  in  tb*  paat. 

Mr.  :ooK«.  Senator  Psppnt.  how  about  this 
qtMSti  m.  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  Europe 
and  1  iropean  and  world  unity? 

Ben  tor  Psppoi.  Mr  Cooke,  we  all  agree  that 
It's  be  m  an  aspiration  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  get  together  for  centuries.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  days  of  the  Grecian  city-states 
and  t  le  ItalUn  city-states,  and  since  that 
time  t  bat  dream  has  gone  on.  But  It  la  my 
opinio!  that  rather  than  today  to  try  to 
create  a  United  States  of  Europe.  I  t>elleve 
It's  be  It  to  use  the  organization  we  now  have 
aet  ui .  the  United  Nations  Organization,  as 
the  bat  way  of  promoting  the  well-t>elng 
and  k  Mplng  the  peace  of  the  people  of  the 
wkL  I  believe  that  today  an  efTort  to  set 
up  a  Jnlted  SUtes  of  Europe  would  simply 
make  permanent  the  tragic  division  which 
divide  I  eaatern  and  western  Burope  It  woxild 
prooK  to  lack  of  baraMny  and  lack  of  coopera- 
tion. 1  ather  than  aa  aflnnatlve  harmony  and 
afDrmi  itlve  cooperation.  I  do  not  attribute 
that  ( plrtt  to  Senator  Ptnaaienr  and  to  Mr. 
Bo**B  but  I  do  attribute  It  to  men  like  Mr. 
Wtaatu  ChurchUl  and  Mr.  John  Poater 
OoUm .  Many  people  who  today  are  talking 
about  a  United  Statee  of  Burope  really  want 
oatf  I  federation  of  the  weetcm  part  of 
Sorof  I,  the  antl-Rusalan  part  of  Btirope.  and 
th*y  1  vrnt  to  mnke  the  keystone  of  that  weet- 
eru  B  irope  that  they  wish  to  orpmla*  a  r*- 
buUt  Otrmany.  I  think  that'a  bi  tb*  dbf*e- 
tMa  *4  war,  rather  than  toward  p*ac*  for 
Bara)  I  aad  the  world, 
Mr,  Oooai  Well.  Mr.  Lubin,  B«utor  fwr- 
II  ■  biMilit  as  fBlM  a  aumb«r  of  q:a**- 
I  la  «lnaM  «iin^  bai  Uk»  tb*  larB«*t 
Ml  be'a  tafai^  m    Do  yoa  tbiak 

•%  a  cboic*  Mbiy  of  i«rop*an  banaoay 

ta  a    Taltod  Matloaa  versua  European  unity 

•ad  I WM  blad  of  United  Slat**  of  Burop*t 

'^ILVMM.  Well.  Mr.  Cooke,  a*  I  aee  th* 

•  of  Burop*  at  th*  prwit  tUa*.  you've 

<*ffUt*d  contlBoat.    Tb*  flrat  Job 

■I  bo  aoa*  li  to  make  it  poeaible 

eoaatrl**  to  rdbvUd  their  economy 

_^  poopi*  can  be  put  on  their  own 

fitl  I  ad  b*  p*nnltt*d  to  aiak*  tbalr  own 


f  -'i 


Oooan.  Why  dont  we  take  your  point 

Mr.  Lubln.  and  eee  if  the  olber  two 

around  tb*  table  agree  with  you. 

think  tbafk  tb*  firat  that  abould  be 

Mr.  Boocsf 

naitraaenutiv  Booa*.  X  thoroughly  agreo 

must  be  put  on  its  feet.    Aa  a 

of  fact,  therc'a  more  than  Buropa 

InTOtjed  in  the  problem.    If  Burop*  lent 


done, 


M 


CI  on  It*  fe*t.  rrn  ftfrtld  that  «• 
ookad  off  our  own. 
■•aator  Pirrm.  X  b*ll*vc  la  Moaeail*  i 

aa  th*  baala  of  world  p*ao*.  and  I  wi 
aee  that  unity  achieved  tbrough  th* 
and  Bconomio  Council  and  th*  other 
of  th*  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Lxnm.  But  the  omallon  as  I  see 
tbls:  Tou'v*  got  speclM  rafkaul  prok* 
Tou'v*  got  an  interrelationship  between 
eoonomy,  Senator,  of  the  different  cotant 
of  Burop*.     Mow,  the  Social  and  Ecc 
Cotincil  was  cogntiant  of  that  fact 
they  created  last  aprlng  the  Europe.in 
nooiic  Commission.     And  the  theory 
was  that  these  countries  could  sit  dowiij 
gether.  work  out  their  own  economic 
Ions  together,  unify  their  railroad  sy 
■o  you'd  have  a  central  European 
■ystem. 

Mr.  Cooks.  All  this  under  the  United 
tions? 

Mr.  LxTBiN.  All  of  it  vmder  the  E\uc 
Econc»nic    Commission.     Once.    Mr. 
these  organizations  cotild  get  going, 
tegrate  your  power,  your  electric  power; 
cotmtrles   have   too   little,    some   have 
pluses  even  now;  there  Is  no  way  of 
tog  theee  shorUges  and  surpluaei 
II  you  could  develop  the  economic  mac 
so  that  you  would  have  a  coordinu  cd 
tern,  such  as  we  have  in  the  United  St 
each  part  of  tlic  country  being  interde 
ent  upon  the  c  her,  it  would  have  gc 
tremendous  dlstince. 

Mr.  CooKi.  I  think,  over  and  over 
today,  evidently   I'm  gotog  to  have 
phasize  this  difference  l>etween  the  "if" 
the    dream    and     the    practicality. 
soimds    very    nice    as    you    outline    It, 
Lubin.     What  happened? 

Mr.  Lubin.  What  happened  was  tl 
the  Council  was  Jvwt  about  getting 
when    the   situation    in    Burope    becai 
acute,  because  of  the  fact  that  Euro| 
not  have  the  ptu'Chaslng  power,  or 
eign  exchange  to  buy  the  fxudamental 
chines  which  were  necessary  to  get  hi 
rlculture  and  her  todustry  gotog;  crisla  i 
along  ••     •     •     let  me  put  It  this  wnyj 
United    Nations   cre-.tcd    the   Euro;  on 
nomlc  Commission  a  little  bit  too  late, 
some  other  instrument  bad  to  be  brougt 
and  that  Instrument  right  now  Is  the 
shall  Plan. 

Repreaentatlve    Boeoa.  Mr.    Cooke.    X 
▼cry  much  Interested  In  what  Senator 
per  aaid   about   harmony.     All   of   \i* 
harmony.     Talktog  about  ideals,  thcrel 
finer  Ideal  in  the  words  of  man.    Nevef 
lea*,  we're  up  against  very  practical  at 
tlona.  .'Uid  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
has  certainly  demotutrated  Ita  good  fi 
Senator  Pvrau  Today  the  world  la 
a  patient  tbatli  very.  v*ry  aiok.    Thar* 
anythtog  known  to  medical  science 
will  get  stich  a  patient  suddenly  well, 
world  today  baa  got  to  be  nourlst 
carefully   nurtured   back   to   betur 
atandtng  and  to  better  cooperation 
ward  p*ac*  aad  away  from  war.    Tbd| 
way  tbal  oaa  b*  *aa«  la  th*  way  yoa 
a  patient  back  to  health,  by  eunitai 
and   conatant   eynpathetlo,    underst 
effort.    But  ch*  first  step  toward  dnii 
la  to  begin  to  look  at  the  problem  obj 
to  get  away  from  this  blind  prejudice 
grips  probably  tnem  toward  us  and 
ward  them  today,  ao  that  we  cant 
clearly.    We're  not  thinking  with  our 
today  about  world  peace  and  world  cc 
tlon:    we're  thinking  with  our  prejt 
we're  thtoklng  about  theee  ideological  | 
fereneee.  Instead  of  thinking  about 
who  have  to  live  together,  because  we*! 
in  the  same  world. 

Repteeentatlve  Boaae.  Senator,  by  th«| 
ttire  of  otir  dlseuaakm,  aa  we're  talktog 
a  unification  of  Burope.  the  Rtualan 
tkn  must  inevitably  be  brought  up. 
of  ua  have  done.    It  occurs  to  me.  hov 


lull  to  dlatlngulab  be> 
.•ma.  Now,  I  recall  la 
•abouu.  I  waa  on  a  of 
•ra  when  you  so  elo* 
catise  of  demooriclM 
im  aa  rrpreeentel  In 
Id  I  can  remembei  the 
led  In  efflgy  In  fro  at  of 
_.  aU.Toaaayyoujator 
Pom  the  standpolxt  of 
distinguish  between 
B,  whether  they   come 

the  left? 
1*11,  that'a  an  anilogy 
|e,    Mr.    Boccs,    and    X 
lid  a  moment  ago  f  bout 
poeitlon  that  I  take 
Id  in  eome  places  un- 
fi  I  may  be  vtodlcated 
and  1  were  In  thj  po- 
le late   thirties.     The 
answer  to  a  sentence 
Hat  my  answer  is  sub- 
got  a  different  cbjec- 
lerent  attitude;  j'ou've 
1  In  the  present  Russian 
[had  In  the  Hitler  policy. 
race-Ism   that   Hitler 
the  persecution  of  the 
ect  for   the   minorities 
[you  have  a  government 
ttlon.  but  to  the  build- 
of  the  people.     And, 
[say,  a  totalitarian  state, 
le  our  demccracles  that 
to  all  the  people,  but 
plolt  the  masses,  either 
the  riches  of  the  few 
tried  to  do,  this  is 
(the  aim  of  which  is  to 
le  whole  people  against 
evastation  as  they  had 
ft  up  the  masses  of  the 
It's   an   Immature  de- 
me.  a  long  way  back 
tory  from  where  we  are, 
le  direction  of  a  greater 

^ow.  gentlemen,  let's  gel 

center  of  our  question 

ptr.es,  I  suppose,  because 

3Ut  Riissin.  the  question 

restem  European  unity. 

IT  poeitlon.  Mr.  Lubto, 

i.  It  Isn't  that  you  would 

I  with  Russia  on  a  great 

3ny.  but  that  you  both 

It  It's  Impcsslble. 

^ot  only  do  I,  Mr.  Cooke, 

part  of  this  unifying 

lat  eventually  she  maj 

It's  because  I  honestly 

llrea  that  she  hac  nore 

le  by  being  part  of  an 

Europe,  wherein  every 

Ite  so-called  political 

^ty— but  a  ^ateaa.  a  un- 

»w  freely  fnmaountrj  to 

limituite  all  tbeae  trade 

I  In  the  way  of  eoonomlo 

ilopmrnf  and  that  fun- 

■tandard  of  living  of 

rill  realise  that  ahe  haa 

inng  Into  auoh  a  union. 

mnde  the  greatest  mla- 

ahe  refuaxi  to  become 

plan.    Every th.ng  she 

ive,  will  ultimately  lend 

hurt,  rather  than  good. 

to  gain  from  being  perl 

I  think.  Mr.  Cooke 

the  beet  anawar  to  what 

been  aaylag  Uea  In  the 

been  Invited  to  partlci- 

Uy  refuaed.    Certainly, 

bias  to  that  aitua- 

U  aay  }U8t  a  word  more 

I  and  then  I'd  like  to  dis- 

of  this  matter.    X  think 
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If  wt  had  proceeded  through  the  United  Na- 
Uoaa  Orfanlaation,  throtigh  the  Buropeaa 
lomic  Commission,  which  functions  un- 
the  United  Nations,  where  all  the  na> 
of  Burope  are  repreaented,  that  we 
never  would  have  had  the  refusal  thst  laur 
came  about  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  some 
of  her  aaaoclated  auua.  I  think  they  got 
the  feeling  that  they  had  never  been  con- 
sulted even  informally,  aa  Xahlnk  they  felt — 
whether  that's  true  or  not — we  had  constUt- 
ed  England  and  Prance  In  that  inlormal  way. 
And  then  the  next  thing  that  was  unfortu- 
nate about  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall 
plan — and  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  for  It — I 
agree  with  Mr.  Lubto  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  come  to.  But 
the  invitation  was  not  Issued  by  the  United 
States:  It  was  issued  by  Mr.  Bevln,  of  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Bidault,  of  Prance,  after  they  had 
formally  had  a  private  meeting.  Now,  I 
think  that  was  a  great  psychological  mistake. 
The  first  meeting  should  have  been  at  least 
a  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
and  France.  Not  only  that,  then  they  pro- 
posed— Britain  and  Prance — that  there  be  a 
committee  that  would  tell  the  nations  of 
Europe  how  they  should  participate  to  the 
plan.  The  Russians,  I  think,  took  the  posi- 
tion that  it  should  be  as  the  Economic  Com- 
mission of  Eiu-ope  Is  today,  with  every  na- 
tion havtog  a  representative  upon  that  com- 
mission. That's  Just  a  part  of  that  psycho- 
logical misunderstanding  which  exists  to- 
dsy  and  which  we've  got  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  CooKi.  Well  now.  turning  from  that 
psychological  mlsunderstandtog  to  the  prac- 
ticalities of  today  and  tomorrow,  as  the  thtog 
shapes  up  right  now,  the  proposition  seems 
to  be  that  an  effort  t>e  made  by  the  16  na- 
tions of  some  219.000.000  people  gathered  in 
Paris,  that  they  try  to  get  together  as  far 
as  they  can  to  summing  up  their  needs  quite 
exclusive  of  eastern  Europe  or  Russia,  which 
seems  to  be  going  along  a  different  Itoe  now; 
that,  then,  we  see  to  the  United  Statee  what 
we  can  do  to  help  that  development  and 
hope,  to  turn  and  to  time,  that  more  na- 
tions will  come  into  It.  But  the  question 
comes  right  up.  Mr.  Lubln.  U  that  a  prac- 
tical scheme?     Will  It  work? 

Mr.  Lubin.  Well,  I  feel  that  It'll  work  only 
temporarily.  I  honestly  feel  that  these  var- 
ious nations  who  are  getting  together  today 
to  determine  what  their  needs  are  have  got 
to  do  more  than  a  bookkeeptog  Job.  They've 
got  to  do  more  than  Just  figure  out  what  they 
need,  what  they've  got  and  subtract  one 
from  the  other  and  say  "this  Is  what  we  need 
from  the  United  States." 

Mr.  CooKt.  Specifically,  what 

Mr.  Lusiw.  They've  got  to  get  together  and 
work  up  aome  plan  whereby  they  can  coordi- 
nate their  economy.  Every  country  in  Eu- 
rope has  Its  own  plan— a  2-year  plan,  or  a 
S-year  plan,  or  a  4-year  plan,  or  a  5-year 
plan.  Every  one  of  theee  plans  Is  betog 
worked  up  Independent  of  the  plans  of  their 
neighbors  or  the  welfare  of  Europe  as  a 
whole.  In  many  Inatanoea  It  lent  purpose- 
ful; m  many  inatanoea  they  Just  don't  know 
what  their  neighbors  are  doing.  There's  no 
machinery  whereby  they  can  get  together  and 
alt  down  and  work  out  aomethlng  that  will 
fit  into  a  pattern  where  one  part  wUl  help 
the  other. 

Mr.  CooKi.  Well,  do  you  still,  then,  have 
a  weatern  Europe  highly  todvutrlallaed,  with- 
out the  complement  of  an  eastern  Burope 
and  lu  farm  and  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  LtTBiN.  Not  necessarily,  Tou  have  a 
weetern  Europe  which  Is  partly  agricultural — 
a  good  part  of  western  Europe  Is  still  agricul- 
tural—and a  part  of  western  Europe  which 
Is  Industrialised.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these 
countries  got  together  and  worked  out  some 
pattern,  the  mere  tocrease  in  their  produc- 
tivity would  give  them  stirplusee  to  sell 
abroad.  Theee  surpluses,  to  turn,  could  be 
sold  to  eastern  Burope  and  through  such 
trade  they  could  balance  each  other. 


Repreeeautlvt  Booaa.  Mr.  Oooka.  It  aeams 
to  me  that  what  Mr.  Lubln  Is  aaying  U  tbal 
eoonomlo  oollaboratlon  la  not  enough,  or  be 
nuy  be  aaytnf  that  there's  no  maehinery  for 
•subllshlng  th*  prop*r  type  of  economic  ool- 
laboratlon. It  aeems  to  me  that  the  more  you 
Btudy  this  problem  that  more  is  required 
then  economic  collaboration.  Sooner  ot 
later,  if  the  problems  of  Europe  are  to  be 
solved,  there  must  be  political  unification. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Tou  mean  common  cltzen- 
shlps.  Mr.  Bogga;  you  mean  common  parlia- 
ments In  Europe?    That  kind  of  an 

Representative  Boocs.  Substantially,  yea. 
Just  that.  And  we've  talked  a  little  bit  about 
the  problems  of  Germany.  Let's  look  at  that 
for  a  moment.  If  we  reconstitute  Gerxrany, 
Germany  immediately  becomes  a  new  men- 
ace to  world  peace. 

Mr.  CooKX.  And  by  "reconstitute"  you 
mean.  Mr.  Boccs,  that  if  we  build  up  the 
power,  the  industrial  power  and  factoriee  of 
Germany? 

Representative  Boocs.  Exactly.  If  we  build 
up  Germany  to  a  condition  substantially 
similar  to  that  exlsttog  prior  to  the  last  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  think  at>out  economic 
reconstruction  of  Europe  without  the  indus- 
tries of  Germany  Is  an  Impossibility. 

Mr.  CooKK.  Mr.  Peppek,  what  do  you  do 
with  that  kind  of  a  conundrum? 

Senator  Fsppxa.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Boccs  that  we  need  to  xmify  Europe,  btit  we 
dont  need  to  unify  Europe  any  more  than 
we  need  to  unify  the  world.  I'm  to  favor 
of  a  world  government.  I  believe  thfet  we 
should  move  in  that  general  direction.  But 
I'm  afraid  that  if,  instead  of  tistog  the  or- 
ganization we  now  have  as  a  sort  of  a  way 
station  on  the  way  to  a  world  govern- 
ment  

Representative  Boccs.  Senator,  I  don't  want 
to  interrupt  you,  but  actually  I'm  sure  that 
neither  Mr.  Lubto  nor  I — certainly  Senator 
PmjaiCHT,  Senator  Thomas,  and  I — dont 
contemplate  anythtog  except  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
resolution  specifically  calls  for  this  program 
to  be  worked  out  within  the  framtwork 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  while  I'm  not 
familiar  with  the  specific  provision  in  the 
Charter — I  think  it's  section  53 — It  is  so  pro- 
vided in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Yes;  but  Mr.  Booos,  neither  the 
Paris  conference  nor  the  Marshall  plun  at 
the  present  time  is  in  operation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Senator  Pxppex.  What  I  was  about  to  say 
waa  that  if  we  don't  use  the  United  Ne-tions 
as  s  way  station  on  the  way  to  a  world  fed- 
eration. If  we  stop  now  and  try  to  build  up 
a  United  States  of  Euro];>e,  that's  going  to 
emphasize  regionalism  rather  than  world- 
Ism.  What  we're  going  to  do  if  we  don't 
watch  out,  If  we  do  that,  la  to  subetltute 
a  belligerent  reglonallam,  a  war-maklni{  aee- 
tlonallsm  on  the  part  of  the  natlona  of  the 
world  for  this  competing  belllgereni,  na- 
tionalism which  has  produced  th*  wars  of 
the  poat, 

Mr.  LtmiN.  Senator  Pcmea,  I  don't  feel  that 
we  can  aolv*  any  problema  by  putting  the 
blame  at  any  particular  point.  But  tl-ie  op- 
portunity did  extat — and  we've  got  to  be 
realistic  about  this — to  uae  a  United  Niitlona 
agency  in  Europe  last  week  when  thee*  rar- 
loiu  governments  got  together.  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  reftued  to  plsy  ball.  She 
didn't  come  in  and  say,  "Yes;  we  think  this 
is  all  right;  we  need  It,  and  everybody  wiU 
agree  that  it's  an  eskentlal  thing,  but  we 
would  like  to  tise  an  Instrument  that  was 
created  by  the  United  Nations,  namely,  the 
European  Economic  Commiaslon,  as  a  way 
of  getting  thU  thing  atarted."  Had  ahe 
done  that,  X'm  sure  that  the  United  Nations 
would  have  been  a  party  to  this. 

Senator  Pkppkx.  But,  Mr.  Lubto,  I'm  afraid 
you  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  very 
fact  that  the  Prime  Mtoister  of  Great  Britato 


aad  the  py>relgn  Mlaliler  of  Brane*  called 
tbls  other  conference  meant  that  they  welt 
Ignoring  and  condemning  the  futility  aad 
failure  this  United  Nations  Organlaatloh 
which  was  already  functioning.  They  were 
the  ones  that  bypassed  It  and  they  were  the 
onea  that  aet  the  pattern. 

Mr.  LoitK.  But.  Senator,  X  dont  believe 
that  even  after  they  had  bypaaaed  It,  It  necea- 
aarlly  had  to  be  a  cloeed  deal.  I  feel  that 
Ruaela  could  have  come  in  and  insisted: 
Yes.  we  are  a  part  of  this  and  we  want  to  uae 
this  Instrument. 

Representative  Booos.  The  evidence  pointa 
to  that  direction.  Russia  was  invited,  Rtia- 
sla  participated,  Russia  refused  to  go  along 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  denied  participation 
by  her  satellite  nations. 

Senator  Pxppeh.  You  know,  there's  one 
thing.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  difllctilt 
for  these  western  powers  to  understand. 
They  thtok  they  are  still  running  Europe. 
And  the  only  way  they  can  do  that  is  to 
have  \js  help  them  run  it,  as  a  combtoatlon 
against  Russia.  Today  the  strongest  power 
In  Europe  in  this  new  world  after  this  old 
war  is  not  Britain  and  France,  as  it  was  in 
the  past;  It's  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  they 
are  still  assuming  the  right  to  lay  down  the 
pattern  for  Europe. 

Representative  Boccs.  Senator,  who's  do- 
tog  the  combining  now?  You  talk  about 
the  West  combining  against  the  East.  Look 
at  the  map  of  Europe.  Where  are  the  sat- 
ellite nations?  Can  you  say  that  Great  Brit- 
Ian  has  the  control  over  Prance  and  the  Low 
Coimtries  and  the  Scandinavian  coimtries 
that  Russia  has  over  her  eastern  satellites? 

Senator  Pzppeb.  I  was  saying  that  today 
there  is  a  new  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
that  after  this  war,  with  Japan  destroyed 
and  Germany  Impotent,  the  strongest  na- 
tion In  Europe  Is  not  Britato,  which  was 
formerly  the  strongest,  and  Prance,  which 
was  formerly  the  strongest:  it's  the  Soviet 
Union  that  occupies  a  sixth  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  has  a  tenth  of  the  earth's  peo- 
ple; yet  Mr.  Bidault,  of  France,  and  Mr. 
Bevin,  of  Britain,  had  a  private  meeting  to 
t>aris  and  then  sent  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
like  the  tail  that  was  going  to  be  wagged  by 
the  French -British 

Mr.  LtTBXN.  Senator,  nobody  can  deny  t^ie 
fact  that  everything  you  say  is  right.  No- 
body can  deny  that  it  was  bad  strategy,  bad 
totematlonal  politics.  I  still  insist,  how- 
ever, that  Europe  has  got  to  be  revived. 
She's  got  to  be  put  in  the  poeitlon  where 
every  citizen  there  can  be  self-respecting 
and  have  some  hope  in  the  future. 

Representative  Booos.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Cooxx.  Now,  Mr.  Lubln,  you  said  a 
few  moments  ago  it  wasn't  a  question  of 
blame  here,  and  we  aren't  trying  to  reduce 
this  blame.  Therefore,  let's  take  a  atep  fur- 
ther. The  position  that  you  and  Mr.  Booos 
have  seems  to  be  fairly  evident,  that  you 
wouid  like  to  build  up  this  Paris  economic 
union  development  aa  f ar  as  you  can,  aided 
with  American  resources  and  dollars,  and 
hope.  In  time,  that  this  w**t*m  Europaan 
tconomlo  unity  would  spread  out  and  be- 
come a  totally  European  unity  and  then  a 
world  unity.  Now,  that  you're  envlaaging 
doing  at  thla  time  without  Ruaala.  Now 
let's  turn  to  Mr.  Psppca  and  let  him  say^— 

Senator  Pxrpxa.  My  poeitlon  la  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  United  Nations  Organtsstlon. 
It  has  as  its  most  Important  function  a 
Social  and  Bconomio  Council.  I  believe  to 
world  economic  unity.  I  believe  that  Is  the 
basis  for  world  political  unity  and  world 
peace.  X  want  tis,  when  we  build  theee  re- 
gional organizations,  to  build  them  for  the 
purpose  of  harmony  and  tmlty  and  peace  and 
not  as  a  division  which  will  divide  the  world 
toto  further  disunity.  The  last  thing  Is  X 
dont  want  the  rebuUdtog  of  Germany  to  be 
the  basis  of  any  such  proposal. 

Mr.  CooKX.  Let's  ask  Mr.  Lubin  and  Mr. 
Booos,  Senator,  why  this  whole  develoixnent 
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through  tb« 

Ulilt4d  Natlona  IBoMBHilli  aad  Social  Com- 

becauw  lant  that  the  oent«r  oX  tha 

ptob^wn  hara  and  tha  dlaagraemant  aBOBg 

LoBor.  WaU.  llr  Cooke.  I  think  tiM  au- 
la ilmple  The  Unltad  Stataa  Oovam- 
■akad  Kurope  to  fat  tafather  and  tell 
va  a^t  It  waa  that  thay  naadad.  Nov 
dldnjc  tell  them  bow  to  do  It.  It  waa  up  to 
to  decide.  Theae  Kuropean  coxintrlea 
kn  Inatrument  In  tha  United  Natlona. 
ApparenUy  RuHla  took  offenaa  bacauM  of 
the  I  act  that  two  Ittalgn  mlnlatara  got  to- 
pMh^r  without  consulting  her.  I  still  Inalst 
that  machinery  could  be  uaad  even 
In  other  worda,  there  are  certain  facUl- 
ttM  4bat  could  be  mada  available  to  ail  theaa 
coun  tries. 

itaUTe  Boaca.  I  tktek  ttia  anawar  la 
cbviouB.  We're  Juat  ^f'^'-f  darelop- 
manti.  Sis  montha  ago.  tha  PnatdMit  of  tha 
Univ  d  Mataa  cama  biiara  the  Ocagrei  and 
aake^i  for  •40O.000M0  for  Orecca  and  Tur- 
key. I  It's  been  said  that  In  doing  that,  tha 
Con(  raas  bypaasad  the  United  NaUona.  May- 
be It  did.  But  Us  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
othe:'  countries  of  wsalam  Surope  are  going 
to  b<  I  aaklng  for  money,  too,  and  thla  thing 
is  a  i  loubk  sJtrt  sword.  Tha  aannamtr  su- 
bUtt^  of  the  ustlad  Stotaa  la  past  as  much 
tha  anniMtr  ateblllty  of  Europe, 
wlula  I  agree  with  the  fundamental 
that  Senator  Pwaa  Is  talking 
aboUt.  I  don't  sea  any  altamatlve  that  he 
offer  I. 

Seiator  parm.  I  ballava  that  tha  (taltad 
NatDns  can  be  mada  stroogar  by  ualng  It 
and  not  by  by-paaslag  It.  I  ballave  that  to 
try  1 9  sat  up  a  Uoltatf  MMm  of  lurope  today 
wlU  not  bring  mora  haiwuiiy  and  be  oon- 
MmI  *•  to  psaos:  Itll  simply  make  permanent 
tbo  i  llttaton  that  already  exista  aad  I  baiteva 
Itt  <  rronaous  for  many  of  tha  proiMManta  of 
a  Oi  Itad  tutas  of  Btiropa  to  want  to  make 
a  rai  luUt  Germany  the  fuionun  of  ita  powar. 
It  .  OQOKi.  Wall  now,  what  about  our  own 
reap  ioalbllitlee?  We've  talked  a  lot  abcut 
bow  the  world  shoxUd  ba  doaa.  Bow  about 
our  rwponaibUiUes  tmdar  any  kind  of  a 
unltf  and  harmonyt  Are  wa  going  to  hava 
to  B  land  these  blUions  upon  billions,  fiftean 
or  t  ranty  bUllona.  and  why  should  we.  llr. 

tk  praeenuuve     aaaaa.  Wall,     I'va     bean 

talk  ng  about  that  off  and  on  here.    I  think 

moa     certainly    wa    have    a   rasponslbUlty. 

Wa  jfought  this  war.  wa  ^>ant  SM  billion 

doUars,    we    have    loet    countleee 

at  American  Uvea. 

Id^.  ooon.  ABi  w  eaal  afford  not  to  go 

on  9  iamllag  tha moaay    *    *     *. 

m  prsssutoUva  Boeaa.  Of  course,  wa  cant. 
Wa  tfa  in  tha  world,  and  wa  must  stay  tn 
tha  world. 

M  .  Loa»«  Let  ma  put  It  this  way:  Tou 
can';  have  peace  or  any  daalre  for  peace. 
M  fag  ss  people  have  no  hope  for  tha 
and  they  see  no  future  for  their  kida. 
That's  no  chance  of  having  the  world  go 
oo  1^  a  paaotful  way  if  oartain  parts  of  the 
iMBgry  while  other  parta  of  the 
prosperous  and  have  all  of  the 
of  life.  I  Insist  that  we.  If  we 
want  paaea.  must  make  it  poealble  for  theaa 
oih^  parts  of  the  world  to  reach  that  stage 
ic  life  where  their  people  will 
Bo  advantage  from  war.  As  It  Is.  when 
you'fre  hungry,  what  hava  you  got  to  toaa 
when  yo«  go  to  war? 

Senator  Fa»M.  BCr.  Oooke.  the  United 
atat  a,  not  only  to  help  tha  reat  of  the  world 
to  survive  eoonomJeally  itself,  to  save 
Ame  ican  agrlcultxire  and  American  Indiistry. 
mus^  aid  tha  reat  of  the  world  to  stay  on  Ita 
Wa  must  survive  throiigh  helping 
otheh.  The  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  act 
throagh  tha  United  Nations.  Is  to  be  baaed 
sooiM»nlc  polldea.  not  to  wage  an 
war  In  the  eoooomlc  aid  that  we 
gtvaJand  not  to  rabolM  Oamany  to  ttaraatan 
the   Maca  of  the  world  again. 


of 


BapreaenUtlfa  ■obm.  I  agra*.  ICr. 
that  thia  la  tha  Idaal.    llM  only  polntj 
I  have  repeatedly  made  here  today  la 
making  this  Ideologleal  war? 

Mr.    Ooosu.  The    central    problem 
afary  time  we  pick  up  fora^^n  affalia 
daya,  whether  It's  a  queatlon  of 
tznity.  tha  Marahsll  plan  or  what  hat 
to  ba  this  matter  wa  all  hava  to  i 
tar  ovirselvea— of  who's  to  blame.  If 
for  what?    It  keeps  swinging  back,  aa 
today,  to  the  quasUon  of  Ruaala's 
tentlons  and  our  good  Intentions  and 
er  or  not  we  can  aoapwate  with  Bt 
build  a  world  toflttar.  or  whether 
to  take,  bowaw  bad  It  Is.  the  next 
tematlve.    because   Ruasla   and    the 
States  simply  will  not  get  together 
not  build  any  kind  of  a  peaceful 

Thank  you  for  being  on  the 
form  today,  gentlemen. 

AimouMcaa.  You've  beaa  Mrtanlng 
People's    Platfcrm,   ColnmMa'*   weefclj 
cusalon  program.  ■■  It  oonatdared  tha 
tloDs:  "Should  tlMta  be  a  Untied 
Buroper'     Chairman  of  the  People's 
form  la  Dwlght  Cooke.    His  gueau 
Senator  CUiXwm  Pappia.  Deewcrat.  c€ 
EepresenUUve    Hau    Boooa. 
Louisiana,  and  Isadora  Lubln.  Unltad 
repreaantattve  on  tha  Beonomle  and 
It  Oemmlaelep  ot  the  United  Nat 
UBltad  Stataa  repcssenutlva 
UlTi  Oavastatad  Area  Oommlsaton. 
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IZTENSION  OF  RDlARKSj 

HON.  W1LUAM  LANCER 

or  Noam  oaxot* 
Of  THB  8BMAT1  OP  TBI  UNITBD 

Friday,  Julu  25  (lenUlatite  dan, 
WMtaMdoy.  July  t$) ,  1947 

Mr.  LANOER.    Mr.  President. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  an 
prepared  by  the  People's  Lobby,  of 
Benjamin  liarsh  la  the  secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
aa  follows: 

[From  People's  Lobby  Bulletin  of 
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Sonaii  Bmif  na  aw  a 

A  mixed  economy  Is  a  aomblnatlon 
vata  entarprlaa.  cooperative  asaoclat 
Oovammant-owned  industries  and 
nooiic  actlvlttm. 


Public  ownenhlp  ahotild  be  dlscv 
aa  moat  major  natlona  are  Increasingly  i 
talng  Indiiatry. 

The  Washington  Fast  racantly  stat 
tonally : 

"No  economy  In  Burope  can  ba 
copy  the  free-entarprtse  pattern  of 

Tears  ago.  a  dear-thlnklng  econc 
that  enterprlaea  which,  to  be  eSdMit 
economically  administered  must  ba 
Uaa— ahould  be  publicly  owned. 

Thla  la  a  cooetructlva  alternative 
propoaal  to  imacramble.  or  try   to. 
monopollea  which  are  a  threat  to  At 
standards  of  living  and  to  political 
nomlc  freedom,  by  breaking  them 
small  and  xinralatad  units,  on  the  ths 
will  compete. 

Unregulated  competition  may  ba 
of  trade,  but  It  la  the  ttnanclal  death  oCl 


It  also  doaa  not  insure  prodxKt 
wagee  for  worfcara.  or  lower  prices 
sumcrs. 


war.  the  United  Statea 

largest  owner  of  planta 

OC  tba  Soviet  Union. 

[  bUBtnaaaea  are  of  t«n  thoea 

reached  the  monopoly 

lelr   ownera   aaptre.   and 

prevent    competition 

Blatlons. 

which  muat  be  monopo 

efBclently  and 

,  are:  Banking: 

and   telepbonea;    eztrac- 

and     distribution     of 

oil.   water    power. 

lajor  nalnerals;  the  steel 

Indwtry:  the  aluminum 

leal  Industry:  life  and  fire 

would  add   the   textile 
it-packlng    induatry.    the 
baking    Induatriea.    the 
Industry. 

reported  thla  aummer 
ir  concema  in  the  United 
{ate    aaaeU   of   $101 ,808.- 

idard  Oil  of  New  Jeiaey, 
General  Motors  Corp., 
Nemoura,   and 


lllated  include  18  bank  and 
il    life-insurance    compa- 
Bell  Telephone  System, 
,  and  Commonwealth  * 

iclal-lntaraat  groupa  eoa> 
1  big  eorporatlons  and  hava 
I  tha  other  half. 

rlth  net  annual  in- 
had  24  percent  of 
ae.  and  In  1843,  part- 
tlons.  had  only  11  percent, 
rtrs  with  n«t  annual  In* 
^.000  had  34  percent  of  tha 
facturara  but  tn  1943  had 


itlona  control 
tha  steel-ingot  capacity 
SUtaa  Steel  alone  about 

itroi  apoldabia 
of  natural  raaourcas.  nat» 
baalo  induatriea.  as  part 
doaa  not  involve  pollti- 

iatlon. 
galley  Authority  is  an  out- 

of  nonpoUtlcal  nunaga« 
|on   of   a   vast   entcrprlsa 

ihlp. 

owned  enterprlsaa  would 
roxigh  public  corporations. 

the  Federal  Oovemmaat 
leir  own  feet,  and  Judfad 

counts: 
ty.  and  price  of  goods  or 


kubllc  corporations  ahould 

p.  elect  repraeenutlves  of 

|and  to  strike— subject  to 

I  non-publlcly-owned  seg- 

omy — uDd  the  good  sense 

ita  of  public  ownaiablp  aa 

wall  as  large  planta  In 
aoqtOrad  by  tha  Oovwn- 

■Ba&da  can  be  better 
loe,  and  therefore  met. 
3Uld  be  redticad.  If  not 

inlng    through    regional 
^erwlse.  will  be  facilitated. 

of   plant   and   equipment 
lestlc  and  foreign  requlre- 

acqulaltlva  urgee  of  etia- 

funds  for  Inveatment. 
I  of  capital  Inveatment  for 

3Uld  be  solved,  for  govern- 


ment could  utilise  Ita  facllltlea  for  obtain- 
ing capiul  from  the  aavlngs  of  the  millions, 
not  rely  on  mllllonalrea  and  other  wealthy 
people. 

4.  Technicians  and  production  engineers 
who  now.  aa  during  the  war,  are  highly 
competent,  would  be  freed  from  present 
financial  controls  and  restraints,  and  enabled 
to  use  their  ingenuity  to  increaae  production 
and  consumption,  not  to  insure  profits  from 
finance-made  scarcities. 

6.  Labor  would  have  an  added  Incentive  to 
produce  because  lower  labor  coets  would  mean 
not  pyramiding  profits,  but  higher  and  bet- 
ter consumption  for  all. 

6.  The  menace  of  owners'  or  managers' 
lock-outs  and  refusals  to  produce  woxild  be 
ended. 

7.  Present  wasteful  coets  of  competitive  ad- 
vertising, amounting  to  about  $2,000,000,000 
a  year,  would  be  ended,  for  advertUing  for 
products  of  publicly  owned  enterprises  would 
be  limited  to  Information  and  wo\ild  not 
attempt  to  change  patronage  from  a  good 
product  meeting  the  public's  needs  to  one 
with  less  or  even  equal  merit. 

8.  Reduction  of  styles  and  simplification 
of  products  would  be  facilitated. 

9.  Participation  of  workers'  and  consixm- 
ers'  organizations  in  management  covild  be 
arranged  more  eaaily  than  under  private 
ownerahlp. 

10.  Inventions  would  be  welcomed  for  use, 
not  suppressed. 

11.  Bmploymrnt  could  be  better  regular- 
ised. 

12.  Foreign  trade  with  the  many  nations 
where  It  is  a  government  monopoly  would 
be  greatly  facliiUted. 

Hone$t  cttpitalitation  essential 

The  preeent  capital  structure  of  many 
large  corporations,  and  some  smaller  ones. 
Is  highly  inflated,  since  a  favorite  device  of 
concerns  earning  a  large  percent  net  profit, 
is  to  iaaue  stock  or  split-up  stock,  to  conceal 
actual  percentage  proflta. 

An  honest  valuation  of  concerns  the  Gov- 
ernment would  acquire  in  a  well-planned 
mixed  economy  is  essential  to  prevent  a  ae- 
rlous  handicap  to  public  ownership. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Power  Ckmmls- 
aion  In  reducing  the  capitalisation  of  some 
privately  owned  power  companies  a  tenth  to 
over  half  u  highly  significant. 

Payment  should  be  on  the  basis  of  actual 
prudent  Investment.  Justified  capitalization, 
and  average  earnings  over  a  period  of  years. 

Public  ownership  would  not  increase  the 
total  debt,  for  the  Government  could  ex- 
change Its  bonds,  which  would  not  be  tax-ex- 
empt, for  stoclcs  and  bonds  now  outstanding. 

As  the  Government  can  get  money  at  a 
lower  rate  than  most  private  concerns,  fixed 
charges  would  probably  be  reduced  for  many 
corporations. 

Public  ownerahlp  of  natural  resources, 
now  extracted,  developed,  and  uaed  very 
wastefuUy— partly  because  small  operatora, 
as  In  coal,  have  not  enough  capital — would 
reduce  the  cosU  of  raw  material,  for  the  co- 
operative and  private  enterprise,  as  well  as 
the  publicly  owned  manufacturing  segments 
of  a  mixed  economy. 

II.  PSIVATX  KNTxapaisx 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reported  In 
1C39  that  there  were  3,300,000  operating  busi- 
ness firms  In  all  industries  In  the  United 
SUtea. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1941.  new  buslnesaea  were 
constantly  being  started,  but  by  1943  there 
were  a  sixth  fewer  than  in  1941. 

From  the  last  quarter  of  1943  till  the  end 
of  1945  many  new  businesses  were  started, 
partly  because  Government  was  helping 
many  GI's  to  go  into  business  for  themselves, 
but  at  that  time  there  were  still  about  200,000 
fewer  firms  than  in  1941. 

The  War  Production  Board  reports  that 
from  June  1940  to  September  1944,  18,000  cor- 
porations received  $175,000,000,000  of  con- 
tracts from  the  Government,  two-thirds  of 


which  went  to  100  large  corporations  while 
the  10  top  corporations,  including  General 
Motors,  Ford.  Curtiss-Wright,  and  Douglas, 
got  31  percent  of  outstanding  contracts — with 
General  Motors  getting  8  percent  of  all  these 
contracts — a  total  of  $14,000,000,000. 

The  Small  War  Planta  Corporation  report- 
ed that  small  companies  got  contracts  for 
only  30  percent  of  all  war  production,  of 
which  only  one-flfth  was  through  prime  con- 
tracts let  by  Government  agencies.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  Government-owned  or  financed 
war  plants  have  gone  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  concentration  of  Government  orders 
and  Government  plants  naturally  resulted  in 
a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  workers 
in  large  establishments. 

The  efforts  of  the  Senate  and  House  Small 
Business  Committees  to  get  war  orders,  sur- 
plus war  plants,  equipment  and  material, 
and  technical  advice,  and  the  benefits  of  re- 
search, for  small  businesses,  have  not  to  date, 
met  with  much  success. 

Small  businesses,  still  clinging  to  the  slo- 
gan "private  enterprise,"  have  received  a 
heavy  set-back  during  the  war.  Many  of 
them  had  heavier  taxation  becatise  small 
concerns  made  vastly  larger  profits  than  be- 
fore the  war,  and  so  were  subject  to  the 
excess-profits  tax. 

They  were  not  as  adept,  as  big  corpora- 
tions, in  getting  expenditures  for  postwar 
good  will — such  as  advertising  nonexlsting 
goods — Included  as  costs,  and  so  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

Inflated  prices  of  land  and  material,  and 
high  wage  rates,  also  militate  against  small 
enterprisers  as  hucksters. 

Many  OI's  who  hoped  to  set  up  their  own 
businesses  have  refrained  when  they  realized 
what  they  are  up  against. 

What  is  the  field  for  small  business  In  the 
world's  most  entrenched  concentration  of  In- 
dustry, m  a  nation  soon  to  enter  at  least 
a  moderate  recession,  expected  to  last  6  to 
9  months? 

Primarily  manufacturing  for  local  or  lim- 
ited area  markets,  retailing,  and  aervlces,  not 
requiring  large  capital. 

Small  business  short-lived  ^ 

In  the  past,  only  about  a  sixth  to  a  seventh 
of  those  starting  small  businesses  have  been 
able  to  last  over  6  years.  Political  expediency 
prompts  members  of  Congress  to  seek  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  constituents,  regardleas  of 
the  need  for  new  enterprises,  or  reasonable 
prospects  for  success. 

America  is  well  on  in  the  era  of  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor  unions,  and  big  farming — 
the  war  merely  accentuated  this. 

Laws  and  government  subsidies  cannot 
stop  an  inevitable  and  world-wide  trend — 
they  can  fool  a  few  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  not  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

With  Government  and  nongovernment 
debt  considerably  more  than  the  fairly  ap- 
praised national  wealth  and.  In  the  aggregate, 
Increasing  rapidly,  failure  to  recognize  the  in- 
eviuble,  will  not  solve  America's  problems. 
It  will  merely  aggravate  them. 

ni.  cooraaATTvxs 

The  stattu  of  producers'  cooperativea  In  an 
American  mixed  economy  will  probably  be, 
chiefly,  similar  to  that  of  small  private  buai- 
ness — manufacturing  for  localized  areas,  dis- 
tributive and  service.  Excepted  are  farm- 
ers' cooperative  marketing  associations  al- 
ready established  which  will  probably  ex- 
pand, as  less  efficient  farmers  are  forced  out 
of  commercial  production,  and  concentration 
of  farm  ownership  and  wealth  increases. 

Consumers'  cooperatives  will  probably  In- 
crease membership  and  amount  of  businesa. 
and  may  go  into  manufacturing,  aa  has  al- 
ready been  done  In  refining  and  selling  the 
output  of  cooperative  oil  wells. 

Both  producers*  and  consumers'  coopera- 
tivea will  doubtless,  like  labor  and  farmer 


organizations,  l>e  represented  by  experienced 
members  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  publio 
corporations  operating  publicly  owned  en-     • 
terprises. 

Agriculturt 

Enormous  and  far  reaching  changes  have 
taken  place  in  agriculture  during  the  war. 

Highly  significant  Is  the  reduction  of  tha 
number  of  operated  farms  by  about  one- 
tenth,  from  the  6,100.000  when  war  started. 
Mechanization,  despite  shortages,  has  In- 
creased and  displaced   millions  of  workers. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  at  least  1,500,000  too  many 
farm  families  are  tr3rlng  to  produce  com- 
mercially. 

The  Department's  committees  on  postwar 
programs  stated  In  January  1944: 

"The  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States  should  be  adjusted  to  national  re- 
quirements, with  due  regard  for  export  de- 
mand and  desirable  Imports. 

"We  believe  that  private  property  is  a  pub- 
lic trust,  and  that  whenever  public  or  private 
interests  in  land  use  confiict,  the  publio 
interest  should  prevail." 

Half  of  farms  produce  about  88  percent  of 
all  farm  production,  while  even  with  pricea 
of  farm  products  at  war  peaks,  and  prices 
farmers  must  pay  for  supplies  at  present 
levels,  14  or  15  percent  of  farm  production 
could  not  provide  even  a  fair  living  for 
2,750.000  farm  famUiee. 

Poor  and  small  farmers  cannot  afford  ma- 
chinery: and  if  they  could,  would  create 
some  years  an  unmanageable  surplus. 

In  a  mixed  economy  for  agriculture,  while 
a  majority  of  farmers  will  probably  operate 
their  farms  under  ownership  or  lease,  there 
will  be  a  large  increase  in  cooperative  and 
Oovemmeht  farms. 

An  over -all  plan 

A  mixed  economy  cannot  adequately  raise 
and  maintain  living  atandards  of  all  with- 
out an  over-all  plan  for  the  Nation. 

Such  a  plan  mtut  determine  the  location 
of  industries  in  relation  to  sources  of  raw 
material,  power,  lalxjr,  transportation,  and 
climate. 

America  is  in  too  precarious  a  position, 
Internationally,  to  have  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment determined  by  property  owners 
and  money  barons  driven  by  greed,  without 
regard  to  public  welfare. 
The  Federal  Government  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  people  don't 
starve — at  least  too  fast—so  we  have  started 
unemployment  compensation,  old-age  pen- 
sions,  public  worlcs,  etc. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  been  provided 
with  many  crutches.  The  corollary  of  these 
measures,  is  the  maximum  of  preventive 
constructive  direction  by  Government  to  re- 
duce the  drain  upon  the  national  income. 

The  only  way  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  living  is  by  Increased  production  of  things 
people  need— not  gadgets  and  luxuries— eco- 
nomically planned,  with  such  distribution  ot 
Income,  aa  will  make  It  possible  for  con- 
sumption to  approximate  production  out  of 
current  Income. 

This  can  be  done  only  under  an  over-all 
plan. 

For  16  years  we  have  postponed  domestic 
diaaster  by  living  off  future  generationa — 
through  the  issue  of  Interest -bearing  long 
term  bonds. 

The  war  merely  increased  otir  dangerous 
dependence  on  the  unborn. 

A  mixed  economy  must  end  our  policy  of 
passing  so  much  of  our  bills  to  posterity. 

Taxation 

With  costs  of  government.  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  now  approaching  one-third  of  the 
national  income,  and  the  national  income 
falling,  taxation  is  of  major  importance. 

A  mixed  economy  does  not  change  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation. 

Under  such  an  economy.  It  will  be  true  as 
now,  that  the  three  taxes  which  cannot  be 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSK 


a  mued  eeonamy  of  greatest  good 

greatest  number,  tana  on  tirwmmif 
must  be  ended  and  traaatvrred  to  IHMB 
pereottal  and  oorpo> 


A  Voten'  ReTohitioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooM 
BSNATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

S^Uurday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  IS) .  1947 

Ur.  MORSE.    Mr.   President.  I   ask 

jous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
tied  "A  Voters'  Revolution"  by  Ros- 
,  reprinted  from  the  mag- 
47. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 
oUows: 


ttiB 

ent 
ooetDrummond, 


There 


Vbms'  Rivoi-OTTOM — thi  National 
B^rriAL  PulcAXT  Can  Bs  Fobced  Dowm  tub 
or  THz   Paitt  Boana— Bsn  Is 


(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

li  the  May  Issue  of  '47  I  wrote  a  piece  urg- 
dlrect   national   Presidential   prunarlaa. 
a  few  guns,  large  and  small,  went  off. 
Beit's  how  the  battle  looks  at  the  moment. 

Briefly  the  poUticoa  don't  want  you  to 
chopee  your  own  Presidential  nominees  in 
They're  going  to  insist  that  papa 
best.  They're  going  to  complain  that 
I  host  too  complicated  to  remove  the  noml- 
nat  ng  machinery  from  the  hands  of  the 
par  y  managers  and  place  It  In  the  hands  of 
party  iraAers.  Thty  do  not  appear  to  be 
ent  luslastlc  about  giving  up  power. 

1  9  my  premiee  that  the  President  Is  not 
tru  I  the  people's  choice  unless  the  noml- 
are  also  the  people's  choice — there  was 
alaiost  total  agreement. 

1 9  my  statement  that  convention  BiaatBa- 
tlo^a     are     undemocratic,     are     soaaallaMa 
baee  been  stolen  outright — no  alg- 
Blflkaat  diasent. 

Ifo  my  natural  condxislon  that  the  major 
almultaneously  ocmduct  binding, 
preconventlon  party  primaries  so 
thsjt  VoB  Pop  can  really  talk  up — vigorous 
sup  port  from  reader-voters,  anemic  support 
tra  a  a  few  poUtlcoa. 

1  vMeatly  we,  the  voters,  wont  get  our 
rlgi  its  by  asking.  Well  have  to  do  something 
pa  Itlve  about  It.  Bven  more  than  they  fear 
■Itkm  party,  the  pollticos  feat  or- 
voters  within  their  own  party. 
Tl4kt^i  our  cue:  Hit  them  where  they 


tor^ 
of 


I  o  yoQ  feel  outraged  at  being  denied  the 
me  ins  of  choosing  your  Presidential  noml- 
ne<  i?  Then  let  your  Oonfreasmaa  and  Sen- 
ator know  about  It.  For  tbetr  namee  and 
consult  the  Coogreselonal  DUec- 
In  any  library,  or  ask  your  local  board 
•lections.  Also  let  the  Democratic  and 
Re]  tubllean  National  Committees  know  that 
Uu    voters  want  to  select  as  weU  aa  elect 


their  candidatea  for  Preddent.    The 
eratlc  National  Chairman  Is  Robert  ■. 
gan.  care  of  Democratic  National  Comt 
Mayflower  Hotel.  Waahlngton.  D.  C:  tl 
publican.  Carroll  Baaaa.  Republican  Nal 
Committee.  1SS7  OoDneetleut  Avenue. 
tng:ton  6,  D.  O. 

The  party  praTeaalonals  are  driven 
their  oppoeltlon  to  a  direct,  binding 
primary  on  taetetsal  pminds. 
that  the  eoteia  mi^%  not  voU. 
fast   thst   8UU  rights   might  be   In^ 
Tliey  suggeet  that  so  many  candldatee  i 
run  that  the  outcome  wouldn't 
Jonty  opinion.    They  euaeat  that  It 
be  too  complicated.    Thay  wirnt  tt 
to  batter  to  futiat  Um  wbola  t 

Not  all  of  tba  polltleal  pco(a«loni 
oppoaed  to  the  idea.    Mward  J  Flyi 
Braox  boas  who  managed  Franklin 
valtl  fourth-term  campaign,  can  hi 
aeeqiid  of  ignoring  political  realitloa.j 
ready  to  give  his  backing  to  a  natlc 
asary  Bsovement. 

"IB  Its  general  purpoM."  !>•  wrote.  '1 1 
the  thoughts  expressed   (in  the 
People's  President.  '47  for  May)  are  n 
Something  I  have  always  maintained 
the  one  way  of  obtaining  proper 
for  public  office  is  through  the  dt 
mary.     Unfortunately,  it  Is  always 
to  Impress  the  average  voter  with 
advantagee  that  are  his  under  this 
To  suggest  that  he  or  she  vote  in  a 
iB  usually  met  either  with  ridicule  or 
They  wtil  vote  in  the  general  electit 
that  Is  like  closing  the  bam  door 
horse  has  been  stolen." 

Werner  W.  Schroeder.  of  Dlinols.  Is  a  | 
eal  manager  of  wide  experience  on 
publican  side.  He  Is  vice  chairman 
Republican  Natlcmal  Committee. 
Schroeder  aaaa  a  direct  national  Pre 
prlm:a7  aa  a  aource  of  strength  to 
Uself. 

"I  am  in  agreement  with  the  prlnc 
the  article,"  be  wrote.    "The  party 
tlons  would  be  In  much  better 
conduct  a  campaign  if  an  acc\irate 
pendable  recording  of  sentiment 
prior  A>  the  nominations. 

"I  agree  that  the  convention  sltt 
now  developed  Is  highly  unsatlsfac 
stems  from  the  original  Idea  that  a 
party  was  a  pvuely  voluntary  assoclat 
eofuld  nominate  Its  candidates  in 
ner  It  pleased.    Tbroofb  80  years  of' 
tlon  we  have  gotten  away  from  this 
the  States  but  It  stUl  prevails  In 
aCalrs." 

Nearly  30  years  ago  Senator  Oeor 
of  Nebraaka.  Introduced  a  reeoluUc 
eating  the  direct  national  primary, 
political  reallsU  like  Id  Flynn  snd 
Schroeder  can  join  with  an  Idealist  11 
tor  Norrls  there  is  sound  rsason  to 
a  national   primary   Is  more  than 


There  Is  nascent  support  tn  the 
today  for  action  which  would  bring 
tlonal  Prealdential  primary  into  bet 
ator  Wnxiajc  Lamceb,  of  North 
cently  sought  to  attach  an  amendr 
the  Presidential  tenure  bill  which  woi. 
made  the  direct  national  primary  a 
tutlonal  requirement. 

Republier.n  Senator  Osaeox  D. 
Vermont,  la  one  of  the  leading  adi 
the  national  Presidential  primary. 

He  understands  the  behavior  of 
laaslonals.    Tba  practice  Is  for  delei 
national   conventions   to  be   nomlr 
State  conventldns  by  local  delegates, 
are  choeen  at  eaneoasa  attended  by 
small  percentage  of  the  voters  In 
spectlve  precincts.    Theee  caucusee.  ai 
eet  politician  will  admit,  are  gene 
trolled  by  political  party  bosses. 

I  know  of  one  State  political  boas 
casually  as  though  he  were  disposti 
eouple  of  sacks  of  potatoes,  told  how 


ktlon  to  one  Preeldentlal 
I  other  half  to  the  oppoa- 

^clpal  queetlons  raised  by 
:t  national  Presidential 
rith  what  seem  to  me  to 
theaa: 

larles  proved  that  they 
[vote,  and  wouldn't  there 
rlty  nominations  because 

Btgnl&csnt.  voters  show 

to  get  out  and  vote.  A 
lary  would  be  a  vital,  edu- 
would  force  the  party's 
kto  the  open  arena. '  It 
rlvld  and  significant  na- 
Iby  clarlfyliig  issue's.    Un« 

oea,  a  small  vote  is  lm> 
ke  voters  the  chance — let 

3ve  the  fear  that  i  small 

llrect  primary  produce  a 

residential  nomlneat,  the 

lemotton  or  the  excessive 

iporarlly  popular  person- 

|based  on  a  premise  which 
iproved.  The  premise  Is 
of  the  American  pccple 
trusted.  The  opponents 
>ual  primary  say  that  the 
of  the  convention  sys- 
iklin  Roosevelt,  WUlkle, 
led  to  the  public  will.  Op- 
the  nominatiuns  of  Hard- 
lllam  Howard  Taft  In  1912 
It  was  respectable  pub- 
in't  It.  to  prefer  Teddy 
t.  and  anybody  over  Hard- 
American  people  can  be 

direct  primary  put  a 

eandldatee  in  the  run- 

}pelessly  divided  vote? 

ere   wculd   be   required   a 

-wide  petition  to  enable 

Presidential  or  Vice  Preat- 

^n  to  get  on  the  primary 

of  voting  qualiflcatlona 
elections  rest  within  the 
Ststes.  would  a  national 
require  a  constitutional 

A  constitutional  smend- 
eded  to  achieve  a  uniform 
^w  applicable  to  all  States 
It  Is  possible  that  a 
requiring  the  States 
on  a  certain  date  but  at 
inder  the  management  of 
ktes  would  be  sufficient, 
[voting  would  continue  to 

the  States. 

leal   practice   It   would    be 

Ited  for  all  States  to  hold 

Clonal  primary  slmultane- 

few  States  to  hold  such 

irles  as  they  now  do. 

U  nomination  contest  will 

|>uhllcans.     President  Tru- 

ilnated  whether  by  con- 

»ary.    Wouldn't  It  be  better 

voters  ttacittselTaa  to  de- 

ty    want    Dewey.    Staasen, 

S — or  Warren.  Saltonstalt. 

-than  to  have  the  party 

le  for  them? 

kdlng  national  Presidential 
^ve  to  be  tried  to  prove  Its 
arksblllty. 

iiu  to  put  a  little  more  rule 
a  free  people? 
lake  more  democracy  work 
ire.  the  voters,  demand  our 
rell  as  our  electoral  rights 
1.  the  party  profeaslonitis 
our  demand. 
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American  Family 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  roARo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ttM  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
sppearins  in  the  May  23.  1947,  issue  of 
American  Outlook,  a  publication  which 
attempts  to  inform  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  about  trends  and  policies  in  the 
United  States. 

The  article,  entitled  "American  Pam- 
Uy,"  describes  the  living  conditions  of  an 
average  American  family  on  the  west 
coast,  and  its  difficulties  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  living  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMZBICAM  Familt 

(EnrroB's  Not*.— We  asked  one  of  America's 
shrewdest  social  observers  to  give  tis  this  pic- 
ture of  an  average  workingman's  family  prob- 
lems today  in  Oregon,  which  is  as  far  as 
London  from  the  eastern  coasts  of  America.) 

Plenty  of  chickens  fill  the  refrigerated 
showcases  at  the  corner  grocery  shop.  Doris 
McLane  never  buys  them.  She  considers  55 
cents  a  pound  too  great  a  drain  on  her  bus- 
band's  pay  of  (44  a  week.  A  6-pound  bird 
would  swallow  7'/^  percent  of  the  entire 
weekly  Income. 

Doris,  dark  and  petite,  is  27  years  old.  Her 
lean  and  angulak  husband,  Donald,  is  31. 
Taey  have  two  children — Doreen,  aged  4,  and 
Douglas,  who  is  only  19  months  old.  Donald 
McLane's  forebears  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
Scotland  half  a  centiu^  ago.  Doris  is  of  Ger- 
man ancestry.  The  McLanes  live  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  a  city  of  405.000  on  the  Pacific 
eoast.  With  an  annual  income  of  $2,288  they 
are  a  typical  American  family.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  aU  famUies  In  the  United  States 
have  an  Income  of  less  than  (3.200.  The 
McLanes  belong  within  the  largest  subdivi- 
Blon  of  this  group,  for  27  percent  of  America's 
families  earn  between  (2,000  and  (3.000.  At 
prewar  purchasing  power  parity  that  would 
be  between  £400  and  £500  a  year. 

Donald  is  a  bookkeeper  for  the  National 
Biscuit  Co..  which  has  employed  him  cvrr 
since  1939.  Although  Donalc  is  a  Republican, 
h:  believes  In  trade-unions  and  is  shop  stew- 
ard for  the  Office  Employees  Union  (American 
Federation  of  Labor)  In  the  Portland  plant 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  In  1945  Donald 
came  home  from  2  years  and  9  months  of 
service  in  the  Army  to  find  his  Job  open  for 
him.  Most  of  his  service  was  in  Texas,  and 
part  of  the  time  he  was  able  to  have  his 
family  with  him. 

In  the  stores  where  Doris  McLane  shops, 
practically  every  possible  food  item  is  heaped 
In  abundance — oranges,  pineapples,  hams, 
hens,  ribs  of  beef,  bimches  of  bananas  and 
asparagus,  crisp  sUlks  of  celery,  lamb  chops, 
golden  bottles  of  whipping  cream,  pork 
roasts,  cans  of  anchovies.  Few  such  delica- 
cies find  a  way  into  the  McLane  refrigerator, 
however.  Doris  buys  a  few  fresh  oranges,  but 
these  arc  for  the  children.  She  and  her 
hxisband  drink  canned  fruit  Juice,  which  Is 
much  cheaper.  Perhaps  "once  In  a  month  of 
Sundays  (as  they  also  phrase  it)  they  treat 
themselves  to  a  bottle  of  whipping  cream, 
and  then  Doris  bakes  a  strawberry  shortcake. 
She  says  she  experiences  no  sharp  pangs  of 


denial  as  she  walks  past  the  goodies  she  can- 
not afford  to  buy.  "It  Is  a  litUe  hard  at 
times,"  she  admits,  "to  buy  stew  meat  when 
a  wonderful  four-rib  roast  la  only  a  few 
Inches  away,  but  our  meals  taste  good  to  us. 
and  we  certainly  aren't  Jealous  of  neighbors 
who  eat  better  than  we  do."  Neither  of  the 
McLanes  drinks,  and  there  is  no  alcohol  in 
the  house.  Donald  smokes  Camel  clgarettea. 
which  he  buys  for  14  cents  a  package  at  a 
chain  grocery  store.  One  package  lasta  him 
a  days.  The  family  seldom  buys  sweets.  A 
10-cent  chocolate  bar  is  a  treat. 

HoxnxHoLo  acoNOMica 

Doris  must  budget  carefully  when  she  doea 
the  shopping.  Although  Donald's  pay  la 
slightly  lower  than  It  was  a  year  ago  (be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  overtime  work 
on  Saturdays),  the  coat  of  living  In  the 
United  States  has  risen  sharply  since  the 
Bvunmer  of  1946.  The  McLanes  feel  they 
would  be  better  off  had  price  controls  been 
continued.  They  are  not  sure  which  po- 
litical party  to  blame  for  the  Increase  in 
food  prices.  Although  he  believes  President 
Truman  is  "weak  and  colorless  compared 
with  President  Roosevelt."  Donald  thinks 
that  Senator  Tait.  of  Ohio,  probably  did 
more  than  anyone  to  end  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration's  controls.  The  McLanes  say 
they  definitely  would  not  vote  for  Tapt  in 
1948.  but  they  doubt  if  they  would  vote  for 
Truman  either.  "Doris  and  I  hope  to  see  In 
the  White  Hoiase."  says  Donald,  "a  progres- 
sive Republican  like  Harold  Stassen  or  our 
own  Senator  MoasE,  of  Oregon." 

Every  day  the  McLanes  arc  consciovis  of 
the  vast  rise  in  the  cost  of  food.  Doris  allows 
herself  only  50  cents  daily  for  meat  to  feed 
four  mouths.  This  means  that  she  rarely 
buys  select  cuts.  Only  at  Christmas  or 
Thanksgiving  do  they  eat  roast  beef,  sirloin 
steak,  or  turkey.  Doris  generally  buys  round 
steak  or  hamburger,  which  she  mixes  with 
noodles  or  vegetables  to  stretch  into  extra 
helpings. 

Donald's  Income  amounts  to  approximately 
(190  a  month.  Doris  spends  approximately 
(60  of  this  for  food.  This  includes  five  dozen 
quarts  of  milk  at  17  cents  a  quart.  She  buys 
one  loaf  of  bread  a  day.  At  the  start  of  the 
war  this  cost  10  cents;  now  it  is  17  cents. 
The  McLanes  prefer  butter  but  do  not  use 
It.  Butter  Is  72  cents  a  pound,  margarine  43 
cents.     "Yet  get  accustomed  to  margarine." 

The  McLanes  overlook  no  opportunity  to 
economize.  They  buy  fresh  eggs  from  a 
fellow  worker  at  National  Biscuit,  who  has  a 
chicken  coop  in  his  backyard.  They  pay  him 
55  cents  a  dozen  Instead  of  the  63  cents 
charged  at  the  store.  A  neighbor  has  a  veg- 
etable garden  and  gives  Donald  lettuce,  pota- 
toes, and  peas  in  retiim  for  assistance  with 
the  hoeing.  In  their  own  postage-stamp 
sized  yard,  the  McLanes  have  an  apple  tree 
and  a  walnut  tree.  Doris  preserves  apple- 
sauce.   Tills  is  a  typical  day's  meals: 

Breakfast:  One  egg  for  Donald,  canned 
orange  Juice,  oatmeal,  toast,  home-made 
blackberry  Jam,  coffee  or  mUk. 

Lunch:  Scrambled  eggs,  peanut  butter 
sandwiches,  home-canned  cherries,  and  bis- 
cuits which  Donald  gets  at  a  reduced  rate 
from  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 

Dinner:  Beef  stew  with  carrots  and  boiled 
potatoes,  shredded  raw  cabbage,  home-canned 
pears,  biscuits,  bread  and  margarine,  coffee 
or  milk. 

BtrriNC  THE  ROMS 

The  McLanes  are  buying  a  home.  It  Is  a 
small,  3-room  wood-frame  structure.  They 
are  paying  (4,650.  Before  the  war  such  a 
home  in  Portland  could  be  bought  for  ap- 
proximately (2.400.  The  monthly  payment  is 
(40.  Of  this,  only  (22  is  principal:  (18  a 
month  goes  to  the  mortgage  company  for 
Interest  and  insurance.  More  than  17  years 
will  elapse  before  purchase  is  completed.  In 
that  time  they  will  pay  one-third  as  much  to 


the  loan  company  as  to  the  fonner  owner  of 
the  dweUlng. 

The  house  has  an  automatic  thermostat- 
controlled  fuel-oil  furnace.  Donald  cstimatea 
the  annual  cost  of  fuel  at  (90.  Portland  haa 
a  damp,  mild  climate  not  unlike  that  of 
North  Sea  countries  in  Europe.  The  McLanes 
own  an  electric  refrigerator,  electric  washing 
machine,  small  radio  set  and  electric  iron. 
Their  monthly  electricity  bill  U  (3.60.  The 
power  comes  from  Bonneville  Dam.  a  great 
Government  project  on  the  Columbia  River, 
but  is  sold  to  them  through  a  private  utility 
corporation. 

SCONOUT   BniMa   AT   Rom 

They  have  to  cut  many  comers  on  their 
expenses.  Haircuts  in  Portland  are  (1  each, 
but  only  40  cents  at  the  Barbers'  College 
where  apprentice  barbers  are  trained.  Don- 
ald gets  his  hair  cut  at  the  Barber's  College. 
Doris  has  only  one  permanent  wave  a  year. 
It  costs  (6.50.  She  does  her  own  hair  the 
rest  of  the  time  She  makes  the  children's 
clothes,  and  gets  reach-me-downs  from  two 
grandmothers.  Donald  wears  clothes  he  had 
before  he  went  into  the  Army. 

The  McLanes  like  films  but  the  movies  are 
expensive.  Donald  belongs  to  the  auxiliary 
police  force.  This  pays  no  salary,  but  en- 
titles him  to  enter  cinemas  free  of  charge. 
If  a  show  is  good  he  tells  Doris,  and  she  tries 
to  go  to  a  matinee  when  prices  are  cheaper. 
Neighbors  come  in  as  "sitters"  with  the 
McLane  children  when  the  parents  spend  an 
occasional  evening  at  a  show  or  church  social. 
The  McLanes  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Donald  sings  in  the  choir. 
Church  dues  are  81  a  month. 

On  their  home  the  McLanes  pay  an  annual 
property  tax  of  (47.23  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  Federal  Government's  Income  tax  on 
Donald's  salary  Is  (15.60.  His  three  depend- 
enu;  keep  this  to  a  minimum.  Yet  both 
McLanes  think  this  is  the  wrong  time  to 
reduce  any  taxes.  They  believe  the  Govern- 
ment debt  should  be  paid  off  first. 

Group  insurance  at  the  National  Biscuit 
Co.  costs  Donald  50  cents  a  month  for  (1,5(X) 
worth  of  protection.  He  also  spends  about 
(60  annuaUy  for  another  (3,500  in  Instir- 
ance.  The  McLanes  have  a  garage  but  no 
car.  They  expect  to  spend  their  vacation 
this  summer  adding  the  garage  to  the  house. 
In  order  to  provide  an  extra  room.  Now,  the 
two  children  sleep  in  double-decker  bunks 
In  the  parents'  small  bedroom.  Donald  built 
the  bunks  himself. 

Donald  goes  to  work  by  train.  He  pays  25 
cents  for  three  Journeys.  The  collection  of 
refuse  and  garbage  costs  the  family  (1  a 
month,  and  the  McLanes  have  a  telephone 
on  a  four-party  line  with  three  other  fam- 
ilies. The  monthly  phone  bill  is  (3.75. 
Doris  cooks  on  gas  and  has  a  gas  hot-water 
heater.  The  local  gas  company  charges 
them  (4  SO  a  month.  Water  is  furnished  by 
the  city  for  (6.60  a  year. 

LIFK  AT  THZ  MASCIH 

The  McLanes  have  no  savings.  They  put 
Donald's  pay  checks  in  the  bank,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  they  usually  have  paid  out 
the  full  amount.  It  generally  all  goes.  They 
pay  (3  monthly  to  the  Oregon  Physicians' 
Service  for  prepaid  medical  care.  When 
Douglas  was  bom  the  child's  doctor  bill  was 
(40.  Becatise  of  his  military  service  Donald 
is  eligible  for  attention  at  the  local  veterans' 
hospital. 

The  McLanes  do  not  have  much  time  to 
read.  They  subscribe  to  the  Orcgonian,  a 
local  newspaper,  and  this  costs  $1.50  a  month. 
They  also  read  two  national  magazines.  Life 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Donald 
takes  American  Sportsman.  He  is  interested 
In  fishing,  hunting,  baseball,  and  other  sports. 
He  follovps  closely  the  fortimes  of  the  home- 
town baseball  team.  Occasionally  Donald 
plajrs  golf  on  a  municipal  links,  whjre  the 
fee  is  $1  for  18  holes.  He  goes  on  the  bus  or 
tram,  taking  his  clubs  with  him. 
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AlUinugh    they    supported    Franklin 
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Bit  When  he  ran  for  President,  the 
Mrl^TJf*  have  never  considered  changing 
their  '  oters'  registration  from  Republican  to 
Dono  ratlc.  They  regarded  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
a  spec  isl  case  and  not  symbolic  of  the  aver- 
i  Di  mocratlc  politician.  They  think  a  Re- 
fiobUcui  President  would  be  good  for  the 
count  y  because  they  feel  one  party  should 
not  o  cupy  the  Presidency  too  long.     They 

he  Republicans  will  nominate  a  pro- 
greasl'  e.  but  the  way  they  feel  now  they 

vote  for  any  Republican  except  Sen- 
ator lUT. 

Net  her  Donald  nor  Doris  Is  s\ire  about 
Freak  ent  Ituman's  program  for  financial 
and  I  OUtsry  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.    "I 

the  Rtisstans  have  got  to  be  stopped. " 

rats  Donald,  "and  probably  the  only 
langolige  they  imderstand  Is  force.  Tet  we've 
heard  so  much  about  the  United  Nations,  and 
now  I  Ight  off  the  bat  we  refuse  to  let  the 
Unite  1  Nations  handle  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion." 


}tte  their  realisation  that  financially 
tre  living  on  a  thin  shoe-lace,  the  Ife- 
are  not  dismayed  about  the  future. 
hot>eB  to  take  enough  training  to  be- 
a  certlAed  public  accountant  and  spe- 
la  tax  problems.  Be  is  loyal  to  his 
and  claims  it  offers  reasonable 
chan^  for  advancement. 
Do^d  and  Doris  read  In  their  newspaper 
predictions  of  a  depression  In  the 
States.  They  have  few  reserves,  and 
that  a  sustained  period  of  unem- 
ploytfaent  would  leave  them  without  money 
for  f (  od  or  payments  on  the  little  ho\ise.  But 
they  are  certain  they  will  get  along. 
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Treatment  of  Displaced  Persons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H4N.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KXMTTTCXT 
IN  IJHZ  8XNATX  OP  THX  UNITKD  STATX8 

Saturday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mt.  COOPER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
\ppendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
ive  to  the  possibilities  in  regard  to 
uture  treatnunt  ol  displaced  peraona 
e.    The  sUtement  was  made  by 
:ol.  Jerry  M.  Sage.  United  States 
before  the  House  Committee  on 
gratlon  and  Naturalization. 
Tfiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


atai^Murr  sr  Lt.  Col.  Jcsst  U.  Sacs.  Unttzd 

t»  Asarr,  HxAnqfuasTxas  or  Bubopsan 

OrtoiM*ND.    FaAWK.ru ST.   Gouciirr, 


HODBS  SuacoaufiTTB  on  iMMicaATKnc 
NATtnuuKsnow 

I  km  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  United 
Stat  m  Army  and  have  been  called  here  from 
my  ptatlon.  the  Headquarters  of  European 
In  Frankfurt,  Germany,  where  I 
wtth  displaced  persons  as  Chief  of  the 
Held  Contact  Section.  In  that  capacity  X 
bav<  been  In  most  of  the  300  DP  sssembly 
centar  groupa  which  contain  neaily  500  in- 
stall Ulons  In  the  United  States  aone  of  Ger- 


mank.  During  the  past  15  months  I  hava 
vorifiBd  and  talked  with  every  variety  of  DP 
I  was  selected  for  my  Job  on  the  basis 
of  doallflcatlons  obtained  through  WBittaas 
•xp^lenoes  as  an  operational  oOomt  tor  tbo 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  a  worker 


with  varloxu  xmderground  resistance 
both  l>efore  and  after  several  escapes  from 
Mazls  and  their  prisons. 

Prior  to  our  entry  In  this  war  I 
vary  Uttle  oootact  with  Europeans.    I  It 
gpftkftn^.   Wash.,   and   married   a   girl 
Tacoma.  Wash.     After  graduation  t 
State  CoUege  of  Washington,  in  1938. 1 
as  a  salsaman  and  sales  supervisor  for 
tcr  Jk  Gamble  on  the  Pacific  coast.    I 
Reserve  comxolsslon  In  the  Infantry 
accepted  for  active  duty  In  the  Army 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks 
Pearl  Harbor. 

To  my  surprise.  In  April  1942.  I  was 
to  Washington   by  telegi-am   to  work 
General  Donovan  of  the  06S.    At  that 
handful  of  officers  had  been  picked 
basis  of  both  scholastic  and  physical 
flcatlons  to  aid  by  sabotage  and  Intel 
In  imdermlnlng   the  activities  of  th( 
Powers,  particularly  In  occupied  c 
We  were  trained  to  Infiltrate  by 
submarine,  to  demolish  objectives  wl^ 
explosives,  and  to  bring  back  needed 
matlon.     The  first  eastern  Europ 
whom  I  came  In  contact  were  OSS  st 
who  were  destined  to  become  part 
resistance  movements.    In  1942  I  worl 
closely  with  a  group  of  Ti^oslsvs 
especially  trained  In  sabotage  and 
teglc  and  tactical  Intelligence.     I  a 
my  first  Czechs  and  Poles  at  this  time 

I  operated  from  England  in  this  t 
work  In  the  summer  of  1942.  and  later 
year  vras  in  command  of  a  unit  wh 
to  north  Africa.     Activities  there  bel 
German  lines  restated  in  my  being 
and    captured    early    In    1943.      Th 
prisoner    of    the   Germans.   I   had 
actual  contacts  with  what  we  now  >    M] 
placed  persons.      Although  the  Brit 
American  officers  were  kept  carefully 
gated  from  other  groups,  we  often  sa^ 
being  driven  like  cattle  outside  the 
wire  of  our  camps.    I  rememb^  very 
the  feeling  of  frustration  and  Impote: 
gendered   by  standing  behind   doul 
of  barbed  wire  and  machine  gun^ 
lessly  watching  88  guards  whipping 
women  who  were  being  forced  to 
the  fields  for  the  Nasls.      In  order 
out  of  German  hands  on  various 
tempts.  I  tried  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  eastern  langxiages.  Including 
Russian.   Czech.   Hungarian,   and 
I  made  my  first  actual  contacts 
forced  labor  In  Germany  on  escape 
In   1943.     I  well  recall  the 
a  little  OkratalaB  laborer  gave  me 
was  trying  to  wtSk  from  near  Berlin 
Ctoeh    border.    2   days    before    the 
eaagbt  me,  on  one  of  three  abortive 
When   my   final   escape  was 
asatful.  I  was  greatly  assisted  by 
dsfveloped  considerable  admiration 
country's  underground  reststance. 
In  October  1946  I  was  sent  to 
Ualverslty  for  3  or  4  months  for  s 
coTuie  on  the  over-all  European  si 
I  returned  to  Germany  In  March  II 
was  assigned  to  my  present  Job 
plaeed  persons. 

My  Job  in  Frankftirt  includes  not 
certain  amount  of  staff  work  at  the 
level   in   the  headquarters  of  G«n< 
Harney  and  General  Clay,  but  also 
deal  of  personal  investigations  and 
tlons  of  displaced  persons  and  displ 
sons  installations.      In  the  latter 
I  found  it  extremely  helpful  to  be 
speak  a  few  words  with  the  people 
own  langiiages  or  In  the  rather  basic 
which  nearly  all  prisoners  or  forced 
acquired  during  the  war. 

On  my  return  to  Europe  in  1949,  X 
that  of  the  about  8.000,000  displaced 
that  the  German   armies   had   fori 
Oaraaay  ftom  other  countries  of 
which    they    had    occupied,    appn 


aed.  with  the  aid  of  the 
1.  to  the  areas  In  which 
In   the  sones  of   the 
any,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
St  of  this  year  slightly 
kced  persons  in  the  bands 
led  armies.     Betwiien  80 
lese  had  been  forctd  Into 
the  Nazi  armies  before 
ties.     The  balancn   were 
most  part  the  Jewish 
to  our  cones  in  Austria 
Bt  entirely  from  Poland, 
ement  was  greatly  accel- 
ler  of  40  Jews  at  Kleloc 
[At    this   point   I    shoxild 
apprehension  which  has 
llscusslons  of  this  bill. 
Boualy  stated  that  80  per- 
ced  persons  enter<;d   the 
er  the  end  of  hos\.illtie8. 
I  above,  the  true  sltustlon 
se.    I  do  not  know  how 
an  came  about.     It  may 
the  fact  that  millions  of 
ons    of    German    ethnic 
__i)    have    fled    or    been 
ke  western  zones  of  Ger- 
[ocrmany  or  from  eastern 
where  they  formerly  re- 
theee  people  that  we  are 
are  Germans  and   have 
le  German  economy. 
Ii       '.ced  persons  rcmaln- 
u.ians,  Estonians,  Poles, 
Jkralnlans   and   stateless 
jre  are  talking  here  now, 
las  control  of  about  600,- 
Btrla.  and  Italy.    Of  this 
vitally  concerned  with 
the    United    States    rone 
tl  of  over  500,000.    When 
anth  ago,  there  were  354.- 
ced  persons  In  assembly 
and  about  150.000  living 
jier  in  labor  unlto  work- 
States  Army  or  working 
lomy. 
Army  has  been  charged 
for  this  group  of  half 
^c  have  endeavored,  with 
mrtA  workers,  to  feed. 
^  these  people  to  the 
ai..    resources, 
lually  asked  one  question 
sntlnually  ask  ourselves: 
I  of  these  people — the  ones 
&der  its  control  and  still 

3l? 

ti      <ioTutlons  presented  by 

not  new.    They  have 

^ufldered.   and   elaborated 

ference  tables  in  Germany 

But  the  United  States 

althotigh  charged  with 

for    displaced     persons 

}r   V  cannot  make  the  de- 

V.      are  to  do  with  thesa 

re.    That  decision,  we  are 

be  made  by   the  United 

-by    the   Congress — the 

ital  authority  over  them. 

ilble  alternatives: 
rlstlon. 

imps  snd  telling  the  dUK 
come  Germans  and  fend 
Bt  they  can  in  Germany, 
maintain  them  separata 
and  economic  organlza- 
ideflnitely,  in  the  little 
they  form  in  the  asstm- 

i  sectire  their  resettlement 
they  can  rebuild  their 
loots, 
lor  Is  to  give  you  briefly 
itlons  of  these  people  as 
uaatul  to  you  in  reach- 
as  to  which  of  thcde  al- 
to be  pursued. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions 
which  occur  to  you  and  to  develop  more  fully 
any  aspect  that  you  may  desire. 

H£F.\TSIATION 

The  alternative  of  repatriation  must,  at 
this  point,  be  definitely  termed  "forcible  re- 
patriation."   As  has  Just  been  pointed  out, 
a  tremendous  Job  has  been  done  in  returning 
7,000.030  persons  to  their  homelands.     Over 
the  past  2  ysars  every  opportunity  has  been 
affording   to   those   now   remaining   In   our 
eones  to  return.    From  my  observation,  those 
whom  we  still  have  on  our  hands  are  essen- 
tially  a   hard  core  of   nonrepatrlablcs   who 
will    not    return    to   their    place    of   origin 
because   the   map   of   the   area   where   they 
formerly  lived  has  been  redrawn  and  a  gov- 
ernment alien  to  them  is  in  power.     They 
fear  a  lack  of  political  freedom,  and  have  a 
real  dread  of  persecution.     I  can  certainly 
testify  as  to  the  presence  of  those  fears.    It 
is  not  unusual  in  the  United  States  zone  of 
Germany,    when   a   movement   of   displaced 
persons  Is  contemplated  from  one  installa- 
tion to  another  for  better  accommcdatlons 
or  to  meet  a  military  exigency,  that  rumors 
immediately   begin    to   circulate   abotrt    the 
camp  and  the  fear  is  developed  that  trans- 
portation is  coming  to  repatriate  the  dis- 
placed perrons  against  their  will.    On  several 
occasions  It  has  been  part  of  my  Job  to  visit 
such  installations  to  quiet  the  panic  among 
the  people   by  giving  them  the  true  facts 
about  the  movement  and  reiterating  that  It 
has  not  been  and  Is  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  force  displaced 
persons  to  return   to  the  area  from  which 
they  came.    There  are  still  a  few  people  who 
are   accepting  our  continuing  offer  to  aid 
those  who  are  willing  to  go.     They  receive, 
when    they    reach    their   destination,    a    2 
months'  ration  to  insure  their  subsistence 
until  they  get  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
become  reestablished.    Those  who  have  gone 
during  the  last  year  and  those  who  may  rtlll 
be  willing  to  go  are  mainly  Poles  who  came 
from    that    part    of    Poland    which    is   still 
Poland.    But  the  vast  majority  of  displaced 
persons  now  in  our  hands  have  convinced  me 
that  they  will  not  go  back.    I  cannot  number 
the  occasions  on  which  I  have  asked  every 
variety  of  DP,  "Why  don't  you  go  home — to 
the  piece  of  ground  you  know,  the  mcmhers 
of  your  family  and  old  friends   to  the  place 
where  you  can  use  your  native  tongue?" 

These  are  the  answers  I  rec3lve.  and  I 
receive  them  every  day  from  people  of  nearly 
every  walk  of  life.  The  Baltic  peoples — the 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians — have 
said  to  me.  "I  would  rather  die  than  return 
to  my  home — it  is  no  longer  mine.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  took  away 
every  right  I  had  in  1940  and  1941,  and  who 
took  away  friends  and  relatives  of  mine 
whom  I  never  saw  again." 

Many  of  the  Poles  and  Ukrainians  who  for- 
merly lived  in  Poland  east  of  the  Curzcn  Line, 
now  Poland  no  longer,  say,  "I  will  not  return 
to  land  now  held  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 

The  Jews  in  our  camps  tell  me:  "The  Nazi 
teachings  were  far  reaching.  I  am  still  at- 
tacked in  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many.    Let  me  go  to  Palestine." 

I  recall  a  remark  by  a  Yugoslav  DP  who  was 
In  the  same  prison  camp  with  me  in  1943. 
"Should  I  go  home  to  a  political  regime  I  hate 
and  fear— to  be  tried  by  Tito,  who  accuses  me 
of  being  a  collaborator  during  the  time  I  was 
spending  2  years  and  50  pounds  of  flesh  in 
German  prison  camps?  The  only  one  with 
whom  I  could  have  collaborated  was  God." 

Such  observations,  multiplied  hundreds  of 
times,  are  heard  not  only  by  me,  but  by  every 
person  who  works  with  displaced  persons  in 
our  zone.  It  dees  not  do  any  good  to  say  to 
these  people  that  7.000.000  displaced  persons 
have  gone  back  to  where  they  came  from;  why 
don't  you?  The  answer  is  too  simple  and  too 
clear.  Naturally,  the  millions  of  French  and 
other  western  Europeans  went  back  home. 


Naturally  the  millions  of  Russians  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Russian  economic  and  gov- 
ernmental system  went  back.  Naturally, 
also,  anyone  who  believed  in.  or  was  indif- 
ferent about,  the  new  systems  of  goverrunent 
in  other  eastern  areas  went  back.  The  ones 
who  have  gene  were  the  ones  who  were  willing 
to  go.  Their  experience  is  no  guide  for  those 
who  are  now  unwilling  to  go.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  the  DP  Baits,  for  example,  who 
are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  which  they  experienced  in  1940 
and  1941  and  which  now  rigidly  controls  their 
countries,  to  feel  that  it^  safe  for  them  to 
go  back,  carrying  their  hostility  with  them,  to 
work  against  communism?  The  very  fact 
that  they  go  back  unwillingly  is  enough  to 
endanger  them.  Or  are  we  to  expect  and  de- 
mand of  them  that  because  their  native  coun- 
tries have  changed  hands,  they  must,  there- 
fore, change  their  beliefs  and  accept  commu- 
nism as  their  way  of  life?  We  believe  that 
these  persons  unwilling  to  go  back  would  have 
to  be  rounded  up  by  the  Unite*.'  States  con- 
stabulary or  German  police  and  forced  into 
repatriation  trains  with  gun  and  bayonet. 

SHALL   WE  CLOSE  THE   CAMP67 

The    second    alternative    is    to    close    the 
camps  and  tell  the  displaced  persons  that 
they  should  become  Germans  and  get  such 
work  or  relief  as  the  Germans  might  pro- 
vide.   Prom  my  contacts  vrtth  these  people  I 
have  observed  several  aspectc  of  this  alterna- 
tive which  you  gentlemen  may  wish  to  con- 
sider In  determining  what  course  to  choose. 
The  first  Is  that  the  great   body  of  these 
people  would  regard  it  as  a  return  to  im- 
prisonment to  be  turned  back  to  the  Ger- 
mans whose  armies  brought  them  Into  Ger- 
many for  forced  labor  or  Into  prisoner-of-war 
or  concentration  camps.    It  has  been  equally 
apparent  from  my  contacts  that  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  want  the  displaced  persons  In 
their  midst.     The  Germa:i.-    have   not   for- 
gotten the  Nazi  Imloctrlnation  which  looked 
on  the  non -German  as  an  Inferior  person  to 
be  exploited  by  the  "master  race."    This  feel- 
ing appears  as  one  of  our  difficulties  in  finding 
often  the  German  administrator  cf  a  labor 
office    discriminates    against    the    displaced 
person  applicant,  at  least  by  passive,  if  not 
active  means.    These  ingrained  antagonisms 
would    be   a    perpetual   source    of   conflict. 
They  would  prolong  and  make  more  burden- 
some our  task  In  the  occupation  of  Germany. 
In    addition    to    these    deep-rooted    an- 
tagonisms, there  are  factors  in  the  economy 
of  the  western  2X)ne  of  Germany,  as  we  over 
there  observe  It,  which  also  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  practicability  of  this  second 
alternative.     There  are  slightly  over  500.000 
displaced  persons  in  the  United  States  zone 
of  Germany  alone.    Can  we  expect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  zone  to  absorb  this  half  million? 
Before  the  war,  this  area  contained  about 
14,000.000  people.    In  addition  to  that  popu- 
lation we  have  had  to  accept  1,500.000  ex- 
pellees (ethnic  Germans)  from  eastern  coun- 
tries such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Polrind.     Another  million  people  have  been 
added  to  the  German  economy  In  our  zone 
under  the  classification  of  German  refugees — 
Germans    displaced    from    their    homes    In 
either  the  Rtissian  zone  or  in  the  area  pres- 
ently   under   Polish    administration.      Thus, 
excluding  the   displaced   persons,  the  total 
population  of  our  zone  has  now  been  brought 
to    about    16,500.000.      When    one    considers 
that  at  least  30  percent  of  the  housing  in  the 
United  States  zone  has  been  destroyed  and 
its  industries  for  the  most  part  destroyed  or 
collapsed:   that  even  before  the  war,  under 
the  extreme  food  production  efforts  of  tlie 
Nazis,  this  area  had  to  import  20  percent  of 
its  food  requirements  for  a  normal  populii- 
tion   of   14.000,000;    that   2,500,000  Germans 
have  been  added  to  the  area,  and  that  it  is 
also  supposed  to  feed  a  million  persons  la 
the  United  States  sector  of  Berlin,  the  reasoo 
why  American  taxpayers  have  the  alternative 


of  contributing  heavily  to  the  support  of  this 
surplus  German  population  or  letting  It 
starve  is  apparent.  Merely  to  close  the  camps 
ftnd  add  these  half  million  non-Germans  to 
the  already  siirpltis  Germans  In  our  area 
would  give  us  only  an  apparent  but  no  real 
relief  from  the  situation  we  created  when 
we  conquered  Germany  and  took  theae 
victims  of  Germany  into  our  hands. 

XNDEFimTE  MAINTENANCB 

The  third  alternative  is  to  continue  to 
keep  these  displaced  persons  alive  by  main- 
taining them  indefinitely  in  asxemtly  cen- 
ters, in  the  hostile  environment  of  Germany. 
This  ODViously  is  no  solution.  It  merely  per- 
petuates a  heavy  charge  on  tht  American 
taxpayer.  It  keeps  these  victims  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  situation  where  they  cannot  help 
themselves,  without  plan  or  hope  of  building 
new  lives  for  themselves  or  their  children. 
These  people,  as  I  have  lived  among  them, 
are  iimdamen tally  not  so  different  from  you 
or  me.  You  can  picture  without  any  aid 
from  me  what  that  situation  would  mean 
to  us  if  we  were  in  it  and  determine  whether 
this  is  the  alternative  you  propose  to  adopt. 

BESETTLEUEMT 

To  aid  in  yotir  consideration  of  the  fourth 
alternative  to  the  solution  of  the  DP  prob- 
lem, I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  for  you,  from 
my  personal  experiences,  the  following  ques- 
tions, plus  any  additional  questions  that  you 
may  wish  to  ask. 

How  are  we  sheltering  and  feeding  the  dis- 
placed persons  under  our  care  In  Germany 
this  summer  of  1947? 

What  kind  of  people  are  they? 

What  are  their  basic  political  and  religioiu 
beliefs,  their  attitudes  toward  employment, 
the  state  of  law  and  order  in  their  communi- 
ties, their  occupational  skills,  their  health, 
and  morals 

And  in  addition,  what  are  other  countries 
doing  about  these  displaced  persons? 

The  shelter  is  the  best  we  can  provide  in 
view  of  the  destruction  during  the  war  of 
30  percent  of  the  housing  in  cur  zone  and 
the  great  increase  over  the  prewar  popula- 
tion. It  varies  with  each  locality  of  the 
nearly  600  different  installations.  We  try 
to  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have 
and  perhaps  get  accustomed  to  it,  but  I 
don't  believe  that  you  would  like  the  looks 
of  some  of  our  necessarily  overcrowded  con- 
ditions. Cur  largest  assembly  center  at 
Wildflecken.  Germany,  houses  about  15,000 
Poles  and  Polish  Ukrainians  in  a  cluster  of 
huge  barracks  and  apartment  buildings. 
Some  larger  rooms  have  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  families — from  20  to  30  per- 
sons. Other  Installations  are  composed 
of  groups  of  long,  low,  wooden  barracks 
built  for  the  German  armed  forces.  Still 
others  ere  former  prisoner  of  war  and  con- 
centration camps.  I  have  Inspected  two  DP 
camps  which  had  been  POW  "homes"  of 
mine  in  1943  and  1944.  The  barbed  wire 
and  machine  guns  have  been  removed  and 
great  Improvements  have  been  made,  but  the 
environment  you  would  not  regard  as  con- 
ducive to  a  normal  family  life.  At  times  at 
one  installation  it  has  been  necessary  to  shel- 
ter as  many  as  250  men,  women,  and  children 
In  one  very  large  room.  Fortunately  we  have 
passed  that  stage.  We  try  to  get  down  to 
one  family  to  a  room  or  partitioned  part  of 
a  large  room  and  sometimes  can  do  better. 

A  typical  DP  room  has  a  row  of  double- 
decter  wooden  bunks  around  the  sides  of  the 
walls,  a  makeshift  table,  a  few  wooden  chairs, 
a  small  wood-burning  stove,  and  what  other 
articles  of  fumitiare  the  DP's  can  make  from 
scraps  of  material  they  dig  up.  Rarely  is  any 
quantity  of  material  found  available  which 
can  be  furnished  for  floor  and  window  cover- 
ings or  to  provide  some  of  the  innumerable 
comforts  of  home  which  we  take  for  granted 
in  this  country.  But  the  DP's  make  a  little 
go  a  long  way.    It  Is  surprising  how  with  a 
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f«w  o  WU  and  tnds  of  pwaonal  belonglngt  th« 
•tma  phere  of  •  aapant*  fmmUy  center  can 
be  gM  en  to  that  pahleular  corner  of  a  larf* 
which  a  father,  molher  and  aeveral 
«Mldiea  have  curtained  oC  ■■  their  own. 

are  able  to  fumlah  to  displaced  per- 
I  ufflclent  food  to  maintain  health,  with 
coniumrr  ration  of  8.000  calorlet 
MT  lfegr>  8appl«(nenu  are  granted  for  var- 
toiM  Mtaterlaa:  such  aa  growlnt  teen-aga 
child  en.  pregnant  and  MWlnt  mother*,  hoe- 
pital  Inmatea.  and  cartalft  worker*.  Tbeae 
auppl  »menu  bring  the  average  caloric  intake 
to  2,i  00  In  our  cone.  I  would  eatlmate  that 
the  kTttrage  American  adult  consumea  be- 
tween 3.000  and  4.000  ealorlea  a  day.  The 
dally  bill  of  fare  la  In  the  main  atarchy  food*— 
palm  and  potatoea.  It  1*  suaulnlng  and 
poto  aa  wwlght  Ixcept  for  vegeublea  grown 
In  th  I  amall  gardens  which  are  tilled  In  every 
p«Ul  >  of  ground  the  DP'a  can  find,  there  la 
BtttVttUy  little  opportunity  for  variation  In 
felt  net. 

Tb  I  primary  fact  to  be  borne  In  mind  ia 
thay  are  above  all  elaa  working  people. 
ta  becauae  the  Nasi  Labor  OOoe  which 
ipanled  the  Oerman  armies  was  Inter- 
in  bringing  Into  Germany  only  those 
who  were  capable  of  working  In  the 
and  on  the  farms.    Therefore,  they 
for  deportation  to  Germany  prlmar- 
In  the  younger  af«  groupa  and 


hart 


own 


thai 
tog 

wlU 


*«9 


the 
for 


thoa  >  pbyileaily  quulilled  to  do  ouunial  labor. 


It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  the  average  DP  camp 
I  {vtll  find  relatively  few  old  people  or  phya- 
handlcapped  people.    Further,  It  waa 
for  any  without  great  moral  and  physi- 
cal itamina  to  survive  the  experiences  they 
I    through.    As  working  people  in  their 
eountrlea  they  were  accustomed  to  loaf 
houi  s  of  toll.    In  German  latnr  campa  they 
worl  ad  long  hours  on  short  ratlona.    Today. 
in  1  be   DP  camps,   as  employment  can   b« 
tcun  d  for  them,  they  are  atlll  working  wUl- 
Ingi  '  and  Industriously  In  the  maintenance 
of  t|M  camp.  improTjgic  the  phyalcal  appear- 
and m  outMd*  — piny II lit  in  Army 
vnltlB  and  in  the  local  economy.    In  the  ad- 
mlo  atratlon  of  the  employment  program  In 
DP  I  ompa.  the  problem  haa  not  been  so  much 
of  Inducing  people  to  work  but  of  tlnd- 
vork  for  them  to  do.  for  reasons  which  I 
presently  point  out.     Secondly,  In  the 
geninl  picture.  I  must  say  that  I  have  been 
oon(lniMUy  surprlaed  by  the  rcsUlancy  at 
majority  of  thcee  dl^laced  peraons. 
I  h4ve  seen.  In  my  present  tour  of  duty,  the 
prlaonera  and   forced   laborers  of   the 
who  had  beso  with  me  In  Germany  In 
'44,  still  residing  In  the  depressing 
of  the  abnormal  camp- type  life 
above,  and  have  been  nmiwd  at 
abUlty  to  make  the  beet  of  their  iltn»- 
tlods  by  studying,  working,  and  strlvlnf  to 
lm(:  cove  thamselves. 

Ii  t  order  to  further  the  rehabilitation  of 
DP's.  to  respond  to  their  urgent  desire 
rpomething  ooostructlve  to  do.  and  to  save 
of  oar  amti  personnel,  we  have 
most  of  the  Mliiitiitiliatlon  of  the  as- 
ly  centers  over  to  the  DP's  themselves. 
Ill  order  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the 
DP,  1  shall  describe  aa  accxirately  aa  posalble 
a  t  pical  assembly  center  and  what  goea  on 


1  hla  dustsr  c<  bnlMlngs  was  probaUy  buUt 
Ibr  the  German  Arm^  and  haa  a  wall  or  fence 
aroUnd  It.  At  the  main  gate  you  will  find  » 
wearing  an  arm  bcmd  or  an  old  GI  hel- 
.-llner  hat.  with  the  inscription  "DP  po- 
Uo4"  on  tC  These  police  sre  trained  by  miU- 
■■oansl  opanttiac  dlreetly  under  my 
Their  functions  are  much  the  same  as 
of  policemen  in  a  rural  town.  They 
iatemal  order  in  the  campM.  keep  out 
who  try  to  enter  for  lllegltlmata 
tofodlnesB.  and  assist  our  military  law-cnforee- 
ae  It  agenclea  In  apprehandlBg  wrongdoers. 
>  nd  here  Fd  Ilka  to  givt  wamm  observations 
on  the  state  ot  law  and  order  among  DP'a. 


DP*s  have  always  been  a  good  souress  of  I 
An  incident  Involving  DP's  which  la  " 
by  our  military  agenclea  attracts  much 
attention  than  a  similar  Incident  Ini' 
Germana  which  la  handled  by  Germi 
lice.    Conasquaatly  I  have  run  into  sot 
i^gerated  nporti  of  DP  mlabcbftnor. 
oOoe  hTTTt  to  bttv*  a  dtesl  issnor 
for  Buper^lsteg  taw  and  erdar  am  >ng 
and  malntalnhif  reeortla  of  Incidents  U 
Ing  them.    Of  eourss.  there  are  law  vir 
among  DP^.    I  have  personally  asatstcd  { 
reata  of  them  and  in  prosecutions  result' 
court  sentencee  fro«  several  months  ~ 
eral  years.     However,  the  numl>ers  of 
Jailed  or  cited   for  offenses   in   the 
SUtes  wme.  taken  from  <  UtUtics  of  tl 
man  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identlflcat 
SUtUtlcs.  Indicate  that  non-Oeri 
not  committed  more  than  a  proi: 
^are  of  the  total  crimes  In  the   fir 
montha  -»f  thla  year.    In  fact,  the  last 
I  have  available  on  offenses  against 
criminal  law  show  that  non-Germai 
committed  proportionately  leas  than 
nuuoa.    From  the  standpoint  of  Imi 
Into  the  Unltod  •Intas.  the  raeords 
covering  a  psrlod  ot  2  yesrs.  would 
untisually  good  opportunity  to 
the  lawbreakers. 

Continuing  with  the  DP  policeman 
way  to  the  administrative  ofSce  In  our  < 
camp,   you  wUl   notice   that   there 
siderable  evidence  of  repairs  and  rec 
tloQ  of  the  buildings.    The  majority 
assembly    centers    are    In    areas    In  ^ 
countless   bombs   of   the   Allied   Air 
dropped.    After    liberation    the    DI 
were  gathered  tofether  In  a  partially 
Ished  Installation  went  to  work  on  It. 
of  the  buildings  In  a  camp  you  vt 
have  t>een  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
vaged  bricks  and  odd  pieces  of  st 
and  lumber.     In  an  effort   to  brl{ 
surroundings,  the  Inhabitants  usual! 
a   neat   and   omameutal   design   of 
washed  stones  and  a  few  flowers  ni 
entrance  to  the  camp. 

In   a   nearby    building   labeled    At 
tratlon.  you  get  a  good  general  picl 
the  political  and  social  views  of  the 
Since  soon  after  liberation.  It  baa 
policy   to    allow    the    inhabitants 
Assembly  Center  to  elect  their  own 
and  camp  committees.    The  precise 
the  electloiui  has  not  bfen  prescrll 
a  survey  of  a  few  montha  ago  she 
the  typical  camp  election  followed 
of  nomination  of  candidates  by  pett 
voting  by  secret  ballot.    Some  car 
direct  election  of  the  leader,  and  ot 
the  camp  council,  the   members 
choose  the  camp  leader  from  amoi 
numtwr.     These    people    have    In 
served  as  advLiers  and  executive  Int 
arles  for  the  oOeial  camp  admlnl 
generally  have  proved  so  responsl 
they  have  been  constantly  given  ad 
authority. 

While  we  are  thinking  aboiit 
munlty.  which  elects  Its  leaders  In 
same  way  aa  a  small  town  In  this 
you  may  be  Interested  In  my  ot 
on  DP  "isms."     If  I  were  asked  to 
the  community  which  I  considered 
susceptible  to,  and  the  most  thoroug 
doctrlnated    against    nazlsm,    f 
communism,  I  would  not  take   you 
Isolated  "100  percent  American" 
In  the  Middle  West.    I  would  take 
a  IS*  center  In  our  aone  of  Germ'ti 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Statee   definitely   dislike   these   "l 
have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  Intlmi 
tact  with  them.     The  DP  who  dea 
being  rounded-up  at  night,  torn 
family  and  brought  to  Germany 
the  EV  who  shows  you  the  tatt 
oen tratlon  camp  number  on  his  arm,  i 
talnly    actively    Indoctrinated 
form  of  naslaia  or  fascism. 


_  .  the  very  fact  that  thty 

any  fate  rather  th-m  tm 

lunlst-domlnated  ooun* 

^tliude  toward  that '  lam." 

\j  so.  I  have  had  a  wlds 

.jong  them  and  1  know 

ess  DP'i  do  not  take  de- 
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many  thouaaads  of  these  out-of-camp  dls-  the  winter.    The  DP's  do  this  work  them-  political  and  religious  fi^edom.  is  a  peiwA 

placed  persons  lost  their  ouUlde  Jobs  and  selves.  who  abides  by  the  rules  of  the  oommunlty. 

shelter  to  Che  Germans  in  194e  and  had  to  The  next  btilkllng  In  our  DP  camp  nciay  be  and  has  skill*,  ingenuity,  and  atrencth  which 

enter  our  asaembly  centers.    This  movement  a  hospital  which  U  operated  by  dlspUced  he  wanu  to  put  to  uae  in  a  new  parmaaMit 

waa  stopped,  however,  in  the  United  Sutes  persons.    The  DP  head  doctor  will  proudly  home.     Another  point  which  you  geatlaaiMi 

Eone  of  Germany  by  the  cloalng  of  assembly  show  you  his  health  charts  and  the  clsanll-  may  feel  to  be  Important  is  that  the  DPs 

centers  to  new  entranu  on  the  1st  of  June  ncss  of  the  Institution.    We  have  foutd  ex-  still    residing    In    the   aasembly    center*    of 

^^*'^-  oellent  nurees  among  the  DP  women,  and  the  United  States  Eone  are  In  many  respects 

In  our  average  camp,  you  can  learn  from  others  have  been  trained  to  hospital  sixvice.  a  picked  and  carefully  seeded  group.    In  the 

the  displaced  person*' representative,  the  var-  The  majority  of  the  doctors  are  DP'i.  who  first  place,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier  In 

loti*  •kill*  avaUable  there.    Theee  are  listed  make  regular  check*  on  the  health  of  each  discussing  law  enforcement,   we   have   put 

In  a  card  in  a  card  index  ao  that  a  prospective  member  of  the  center  population.    There  are  criminal*  In  Jell.    In  the  second   place,  a 

employer  can  readily  find  a  person  with  the  10.500  hospital  bed*  available  for  long-term,  tremendous    screening    program    has    been 

rittU  he  requires.     An  over-all  survey  of  the  Illnesses,  and  four  special  tuberculosU  sanl-  undertaken  and  accomplished  by  the  United 

occupational  eltllls  of  366.563  employable  dls-  tarlums  located  at  strategic   polnU  In   the  States  Army  throughout  our  eone.    A  total 

placed  persons  In  assembly  centert,  in  Ger-  United  States  zone.    Both  mass  radiographic  of  875.810  DP's  have  been  screened  to  remove 

many.  Austria,  and  Italy  was  made  In  the  surveys  and  hospitalization  checks  agree  on  from  the  centers  those  persons  who  may  have 

aummcr   of   1948.     Another  survey  covering  the  following  figures  on  tuberculosis  la  the  been  Volksdeutsch,  volunteer  members  of  the 

07.727  employable  DP's.  In  the  United  sutes  United  SUtea  eone:  acUve  TB  0.4  percent;  88  or  Gestapo,  and  collaborators  with  the 

Eone  of  Germany  only,  was  completed  Just  Inactive  TB  2.6  percent.  enemy.    A  total  of  37.207  persons,  about  10 

prior   to   my   departure   from   Frankfurt   a  The  over-all  health  conditions  of  DP's  Is  percent,  have  been  found  Ineligible  and  re- 

mcnth  ago.  considerably   l)etter  than   that  of  the  Ger-  moved  from  oxir  care.    I  hope  I  have  given 

The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  mans.     No  serious  outbreak  of  any  disease  you  a  clear  picture  of  those  who  remain, 

of  the  employables  surveyed  la*t  year.  866.-  has  occurred  from  tbe  beglimlng  of  the  DP  In  general,  as  I  have  outlined,  the  DPs 

563.  In  each  general  clasaiflcatlon  of  occupa-  operations,  probably  as  a  result  of  using  the  are  making  tbe  best  of  the  altuatlon.     But  ot 

tlona'  Bkil!.    Tbe  more  recent  survey  In  Just  same  immunization  procedures  that  are  used  best  that  situation  la  a  grim  one  quite  apart 

tbe  United  States  rone  of  Germany  Indicates  in  the  United  States  Army.     Medical  sup-  from  the  physical  overcrowding  and  other 

approximately  tbe  same  percentages.  piles  for  all  purposes  are  drawn  from  the  matters  I  have  described.    There  is  not  work 

A  list  of   the  approximately   140  specific  United  States  Army  medical  stocks.  enough  available  to  keep  them  all  occupied, 

skills  represented  under  the  17  occupational  There  is  a  slow  Increase  of  weight  In  DP's  for  the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out.    There 

•  categories  presented  below  is  attached  to  this  from  month  to  month  and  almost  no  Inci-  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  plan  for  their 

Statement.  dence  of  edema  despite  the  preponderance  future,  for  the  future  of  their  children,  or 

Percent  °^  starchy  foods  In  their  diet.    The  weight  to  help  themselves  and  their  families  to  re- 

of  total  °'  displaced  persons  averages  about  2  per-  build  their  lives.    They  have  kept  going  in 

General  classification:                         surveyed  cent  over  the  normal, *ased  on  United  States  the  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  camps  and  out 

Construction  and  maintenance          .     6  7  ^^^  standards.  of  Germany   and  having  a  chance  to  fend 

AdmlnUtr::tive  clerical  commercial       11  8  '^^^  center  aoctor  may  point  with  pride  to  for  themselves.     If  the  decision  Is  that  they 

Agriculture      forestry  '   dairy      food  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^®  Incidence  of  venereal  dls-  are   to  stay   on   indefinitely   in   the  camps. 

processliig                                            34  8  ***^  ^  negligible  among  bis  patients.    A  con-  hopelessness  and  deterioration  cannot,  as  I 

Health  and  8anltatlon"IIIIIIII     II    8  2  trlbutlng  factor  may  be  found  In  the  devo-  liave  observed  the  situation,  much  longer  be 

Miscellaneous    servlcesIIIIIIIIIIII'I     9  1  ^^°^  °'  ^Ps  in  general  to  a  family  life.    The       averted.      ^ 

Tailors  and  seamstresses 6  2  *>lrth  and  death  rates  of  DP's  are  comparable  othi*  cotjktkies'  views 

Domestic    and    related    commwial  *°  '^°*  *°  ^^®  United  Statee.    The  young  What  do  the  other  coimtrles  of  the  wortd 

services 10.0  children  are  the  healthiest  that  I  have  seen  think  of  DP's? 

Communication,  transportation,  sup-  anywhere.  Officers  of  our  headquarters  have  done  a 

ply _    7d  Near  the  hospital  you  will  probably  find  great  deal  of  work  In  conjunction  with  the 

Artist*  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     l!6  *^*  building  which  houses  both  tbe  prade  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees. 

Professionals  I_I_IIIIII    6°  4  echocl  and  high  school.    In  our  eone  nearly  with  representatives  of  otiier  nations  on  the 

Recreational  workers  IIIIIIIIII1I.III_     .  2  70.000  children  attend  these  schools,  taught  negotiations  for  the  resettlement  of  dlspaced 

Metal    trades .  .~'1.1"  2  1  ^^  ^^  instructors.    In  addition  to  the  usual  person*. 

Mining,  chemical,  and  processlng-II      .4  basic  courses,  one  or  two  other  languages.  Most  of  the  western  European  countries 

Miscellaneous  processing .1.    4  5  nearly  always  Including  English,  are  taught.  and  some  South  American  countries  are  tak- 

Laborers II„III    2^4  Another  prominent  place  In  the  camp  Is  ing  at  least  a  fer.'  DP's.    I  understand  that 

Inexperienced   persons.I '."l.Zll    2.8  the  church.    Each  group  worships  under  Its  England  Is  taking  considerable  numbers  from 

Students 2. 1  indigenous  religious  leader.     It   Is  amazing  the  British  zone  of  Germany,  in  addition  to 

to  wait  Into  that  church  in  a  former  bonrbed-  assuming  the  responsibility  for  200.COO  Poles 
Excellent  vocational  training  courses  are  out  building  and  see  the  beauty  that  has  of  the  Anders  army. 
continually  supplementing  these  skills  avail-  been  wTought  from  bits  of  cloth  woven  into  In  our  zone  2  or  3  months  ago  we  watched 
able  among  DP's.  In  our  zone  alone,  there  tapestries  and  altar  cloths,  from  scraia  of  a  group  leave  for  Norway,  laughing  and  cry- 
are  over  16.000  displaced  persons  receiving  tin  for  chandeliers  or  candle  holders,  and  ing  with  pure  Joy  to  be  leaving  Germany.  A 
vocational  training.  There  U  at  least  one  the  beautiful  carving  in  wood.  short  time  later  a  friend  of  mine  in  Norway 
training  coiu-se  In  each  assembly  center;  When  you  visit  the  rooms  of  DP's  them-  gave  me  an  Informal  report  that  the  Nor- 
however.  the  majority  have  a  minimum  of  selves,  you  will  find  today  In  addition  to  the  we2ians  were  happy  to  have  them 
five  different  courses.  In  addition  to  the  minimum  equipment  furnished  them,  which  fhe  Belgian  Government  has  contracted 
asfambly-center  schools  there  are  seven  for-  I  descril>ed  earlier,  samples  of  the  work  of  to  take  20.000  vrorkers  with  their  families,  a 
mal  vocational -training  Installations  in  the  their  hands  and  imagination.  Woven  from  probable  total  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  thou- 
United  States  zone  of  Germany,  offering  a  worn-out  stockings  and  other  salvaged  ar-  sand  DP's,  In  the  next  few  months.  I  worked 
total  of  24  different  courses,  lasting  approxl-  tides  of  clothing  are  tiny  rugs,  tapestries,  or  very  closely  with  the  Belgian  representative 
mately  2  months  each,  and  attended  by  1.000  sweaters  for  the  children.  m  charge  of  this  operation  i.nd  visited  him  In 
displaced  person*.  i  recall  one  small  Ukrainian  center  vihere  Belgium  about  a  month  ago.  He  reported 
If  you  leave  the  administration  buUding  70  women  were  working  In  one  large  rDom,  that  the  first  3.000  worker*  were  already  pro- 
of the  typical  camp  with  which  we  are  con-  all  knitting  gloves  and  mufflers  which  were  ducing  In  the  economy  and  that  the  v»«!t^« 
caraed.  you  win  probably  see  a  long  low  distributed  not  only  to  Inhabitants  of  their  employers  are  completely  satisfied  with  the 
wamlMiuse  building  or  former  shop  of  some  camp  but  to  others  In  the  vicinity.  We  have  arrangement.  In  DP  camps  I  have  picked 
kind  which  has  been  refitted  as  a  vocational  several  such  self -aid  work  projects  In  the  up  letters  from  these  DP's  to  their  families 
school.  There  you  wUl  see  DP's  working  at  zone,  again  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  raw  in  Germany  who  wUl  soon  Join  them  in 
a  forge  and  anvil  pounding  out  the  tools.  material.  Belgium,  The  letters,  which  I  have  here  with 
the  bolts,  the  locks,  and  practically  all  the  In  12  assembly  centers  DPs  have  organized  me.  Indicate  the  great  happiness  of  the  DP 
metal  equipment  which  is  needed  In  the  factories  which  are  using  material  from  cap-  Immigrants  to  be  at  work  again,  to  be  pro- 
camp  and  perhaps  for  a  neighboring  camp  tured  enemy  stocks  or  surplus  Army  stccks.  ducing,  to  be  able  to  take  the  money  that 
which  does  not  have  a  black*mith  shop.  Ad-  converting  them  Into  boy's  suits,  girl's  they  had  earned  from  their  pockets  and  put 
Jacent  you  can  see  the  carpenter  shop  where  dresses,  children's  overcoats,  baby  dresises.  It  on  a  shop  counter  for  food  and  clothing, 
various  Items  of  furniture  are  made  and  baby  blankets,  boy's  overalls  and  baby's  rather  than  have  It  doled  out  to  them, 
where  apprentices  learn  to  aid  in  the  main-  sleeping  bags,  which  are  distributed  to  o-.her  Holland  is  very  much  interested  In  taking 
tenanoe  and  reconstruction  of  parte  of  the  displaced  persons.  Equipment  for  these  fac-  skilled  nurses.  Small  groupe  have  already 
camp.  tories  consists  of  many  skilled  DP  hands  and  entered  the  Dutch  city  hospitals  as  nurses' 
Tlie  supply  of  fuel  presents  a  temlfic  prob-  sewing  machines  on  loan  from  the  United  aides,  paid  by  tbe  city.  Holland  may  also 
lem  In  Germany  today.  One  of  the  prime  States  Army  or  procured  by  voluntary  a(;en-  take  8.500  single  men  and  wonwn.  artisans 
projects  In  tlie  summer  and  fall  1*  to  *ee  eles  abroad  and  brought  Into  Germany.  and  Industrial  workers, 
thot  sufflelent  tree*  are  cut  from  the  forests  The  average  DP  Is  physically  fit.  Is  a  per-  The  French  apparently  like  the  oaJtbsr  of 
and  chopped  and  stored  in  the  camps  for  son  who  loa^s  to  have  and  to  p^tlcipate  in  our  DP's  since  members  of  the  French  Anuj 
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hM«  pr)Mt]rt«d  100  woudwwlMH  plus  ISO 
family  r  itmbtn  from  Aupbort  1b  pur  ion* 
and  ptri  uadtd  tham  to  an  tar  tha  adjoining 
Franch  lune  of  oocupatlon  for  work  undar 
tha  Fraiich  Army.  Thia  la  dona  on  an  In- 
foraMi  Mala  but  Indleataa  tba  accaptablllty 
of  IVa  ko  thoaa  wha  know  tbam. 

Swede  n  and  aaveral  South  Amarlcan  coun« 
tnea  an  negotiating  for  DP'a  to  augment 
their  laaor  pool.  Shlploada  ot  DP'a  have 
gona  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.    One  Is  on  tha 


way  to 


(Tencsuela.    But  all  the  eSorta  and 


agreemeats  now  In  eight  will  not  aolve  tha 
problem  They  are  hopeful  Indlcatlona  ot 
what  m  ght  be  accomplished  If  we  Joined  in.- 
Repreaei  ttatlves  of  other  governmenta  defi- 
nitely li  idlcate  that  they  are  waiting  to  sea 
if  wa  ar  I  going  to  do  so. 

In  att  mding  international  conierences.  wa 
are  coistantly  met  with  this  question: 
"What  1 1  the  United  States  going  to  do  about 
theae  pi  opie?" 

The  E  elglan  representative  said  to  me,  "My 
country  has  a  population  density  8  or  10 
times  &  I  Rreat  as  your  country  a.  yet  we  can 


handle 


To  thla 


lome  DP's;  why  don't  you?" 
queatioit  we  had  nu  answer. 

It    dcea   seem    clear,    however,    that    the 

fourth  Alternative,  to  finally  liquidate  the  DP 

by   a   wide   resettlement   program, 

xeed   only    In   the   event    that    the 

.  ptatsa  aids  In  It  by  admitting  a  aub- 

numbar. 


problen i 
can  au 
United 

atantial 


I  ha 

which 
tematlics 


Az  kerican 
DPI 


IfvUly 
Congre4s 
The 
000 

Congress 

or  not 

back  tAese 

Oermai  a 

greas  t( 

ahould 

aend 

of  eastern 

determ 

not 

malnta 


thsm 


th  7 


lutiy 

tkiU 
Total  (k 


Genera 


Adm  inls 


CONCLCSIOM 


tried  to  give  you  my  observatlona 
I  ear  on  your  choice  of  the  various  al- 
as outlined  by  General  HlUdrlng. 
ppreclate  that  this  Is  a  matter  for  tha 
and    cot    the   soldiers    to   decide, 
occupation  forces  have  600,- 
under  their  control.     It  is  for  the 
to  determine  by  Its  action  whether 
the  Army  Is  to  be  directed  to  turn 
people  who  were  victims  of  tha 
to  the  Germans.     It  is  for  the  Coa- 
determlnc  whether  or  not  the  Army 
be  directed  to  round  them  up  and 
bsck  as^lnst  their  will  to  the  arena 
Europe.     It  Is  for  the  Ccngress  to 
ne.  by  action  or  Inaction,  whether  or 
sh-oll   continue  Indeflnltrly   to   be 
ned  in  the  present  camps  with  such 
es  the  United  States  tazpuyers  and 
'  other  countries  may  contribute.     It 
Congre?a  to  determine  whether  or 
t  In  friendly  countries,  where 
strike  new  roots,  is  a  desirable  solu- 
whether  or  not  It  will  take  atcpa 
in  that  resettlement  In  a  way 
this  aolution  pcsaible. 


those 

la  for 

not  res^ttlcmen 

they 

tlon 

to  participate 

to  mok> 


tie 


cai 
a  Id 


ATTACHMENT 

MMiMMHr  of  oeeupational   skills  of  366.553 
«mp<fyabfe  displaced  persons  stirveyed  in 
mnUrs  in  Gcraumy,  Austria,  and 
skomtMf  the  perecKtopc  which  each 
Hasaiflcation  eomprises  of  the  total 

employable  displaced  per- 
anrreyed 380.  553 

Percent 
0/  total 


f  ]miinf  etliiii " 
Con&iructlon  and  maintenance 
(ui  ^Jitects.  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
cox  sti  uction  machine  cpsratcra. 
fui  nccem?n.  dredgemen.  drafts- 
Toafi.  electricians,  enginemen,  gla- 
aaaons,  blasters,  palntera, 
plifaBbais.  ngicra.  nvatan,  aaw- 
bb1|1  opatatoia,  atcal  worfcera,  aur- 


6.7 


stratlve.  clerical ,  commercial 

(ai|ditors.    bookkeepers,    buslnaai 

ofSce     clerka.     aalaa 

machine    operatora, 

stenographers.  In- 


•aieutlaes. 


') 


U.t 


Pere 

Oanaral  elaaalfloatton— Con.  of  u 

Agrlcultura,  foraatry,  dairy,  and  food 

{jrccesalng  (tarmara— all  typaa, 
umbarnMn.  htmtara.  (laharmen. 
mtUara.  N.  B.:  Thta  doaa  not  in- 
clude agronomists,  who  are  listed 

undar  "Profeialonala") 

Health  and  sanitation  (dantlatry. 
dletltlana.  hoapltal  attendanta, 
mid  wives,  nurses — all  typea.  op- 
tometrists, ophthalmologists,  pedi- 
atricians, phyalcal  theraplsta, 
phyaiclana,  surgeons,  pharmadsta. 
aanitary   engineera.  veterinarians. 

X-ray  technicians) 

Miscellaneotia  services  (barbers, 
blacksmiths,  bookbinders,  butch- 
ers, firefighters.  Jewelers,  laundry- 
men,  linotyplsta.  locksmiths,  opti- 
cians, photographers.  piano 
tuners.  policemen.  pressmen, 
printers,  projectionists,  shoe  and 
harness  makers,  undertakers,  up- 
holsterers, watch  repairers) 

Tailors  and  seamstresses 

Domestic  and  related  commercial 
services  (workers  In  this  category 
are    domestics,    waiters,    kitchen 

help,  gardeners,  bakers,  cocks) 

Cammunicatlons,  transportation, 
eupply  (airplane  mechanics,  air- 
plane pilots,  auto  mechanics,  auto 
body  repairmen,  drivers,  craters, 
telephone  and  telegraph  repair- 
men, linesmen,  radio  operators, 
radio  repairmen,  railway  workers, 
seamen,  teamsters,  telegraph  op- 
erators, telephone  operators,  tele- 
typists, tire  rebuilders.  warehouse- 
men)   

Artists  (writers,  artists,  sculptors, 
musicians,  professional  entertain- 
ers)   

Profesalonals  (agronomists,  clergy- 
men, chemists,  chllc  care  workers; 
engineers,  civil,  electrical,  indus- 
trial, mechanical,  mining;  law- 
yers, librarians,  social  workers; 
teachers,  academic,  vocational, 
technical;  occupational  advisers). 
Recreational  worliers  (athletic  in- 
structors,  recreation   leaders) 

Metal  trades  (electroplaters,  found- 
rymen.  forgemen,  heat  treaterea, . 
machine     operators,     machinists, 
metalsmlths.    millv  "Ights.    weld- 
ers, toolmakers) 

Mining,  chemicals  and  processing 
(ceramic  workara,  giaaz  blowers, 
miners,  petralenm  workars,  steel 

mill  workers,  quarrymen) 

Miscellaneous  processing  (clothinc 
machine  operators,  coopers,  leath- 
er workers,  paper  workers,  rubber 
workers,    power    plant    Installers, 

t^stlle  workers,  woodworkers) 

Laborers 

Inexperienced    peraons 

Students , 


A  Peopie't  President  in  '48 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oazcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIl'EL) 
Saturday.  Julj  26  (legislative  day 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,   I 
i]nanimou.s  consent  to  have  prinl 
the  R£co80  an  article  entitled   "A 


^orty-eight."  by  Roi- 
roprlnted    from    tlio 

)bJectlon.  the  article 
Tinted  In  the  Ricou« 

ICatOCNT  IN   '4  a 

to  the  Republican  and 

Committees — a  demand 

their    monopoly    and 

people   to  nominate 

land  a  Vice  President  of 

1948.) 

Drummond) 

rlcan  voter,  you  think 

esidentlal  election  you 

I  President  of  your  oa'n 

I're    not— unless   some- 

ppens  between  now  and 

[it's  Important  to  elect 

resident  of  the   United 

le   you   want,   not   one 

let  you  have — It  is  not 

Ing  something  about  It. 

(bout  whom  we  should 

fe  have  the  opportunity 

overlooked— and  the 
In  having  us  overlook 
ic   American   people   do 

they  do  not  choose 

and  grievous  catch  In 
And  how  the  major 
jkocratic  and  Republican 
eslst    having    this    fact 

focus.    Tiiey  might  be 

lethlng  about  It. 
low.     Who  owns   these 
I  professional  poUtlclana 

they   own    the   parties, 
in  their  place.    And 
culated  to  do  it  than  a 
^n  in  both  parties. 

le  have  the  opportunity 
lolce.  but  they  do  not 
^y  really  to  choose  the 
re  for  President.  Toey 
sldent  frcm  two  candt- 
>ly  Imposed  upon  them 
rs. 

ly  shouldn't  the  voters 

frcm  140,000.030  Amer- 

two? 

It  that  question  to  the 

Committee,  1337  Con- 

lash:ngtcn.  D.  C.  and  to 

|onal   Committee,   Hotel 

Bn.D.  C. 

It  every  reader  of  thla 

^y   citizen  who  wcnuera 

(y  instead  of  cheese  hla 

I  to  put  that  same  quca- 

national  committees. 

jrofcEsionnl     pclitlclana 

|lke  it.    Ihey  don'l  like 

)out  more  democracy:  in 

»ters  getting  ideas.    But 

professional  politiciana 

^hy  their  closed-corpora- 

ing  a  Presidential  ncml- 

rcd   to  Impair  the  IiUl 

:racy. 

}d  about  annoying  poll- 
stray  voters  may  get 
fccc.     But  when  a  num- 
get  to  csking  the  same 
landing  a  clear  anawer. 

atirntion. 
rt  n  protest  is  needed. 
;:  concrete  and  de- 
plna.ions  of  the  pcople'a 
inds  of  the  people, 
concrete  ond  decisive  la 
)tcr8 — the  real  ovrnera— 


ef  Ihe  nepubUeaii  tad  DtBoeratle  Partial 
will  onoa  again  ba  thwarted  by  old-ftahlonad, 
wall-oUad,  mlnortty-dominattd  nominating 
eonTantlooa.  Thay  will  find  that  tha  dael- 
•lona  (tha  nomlnatloni)  have  already  bean 
BUda  for  tham,  not  by  tha  many,  but  by  tha 
few;  not  by  tha  rank-and-file  rotars.  but 
by  tha  organisation  laadars;  not  by  democ- 
racT.  but  by  machlnaa. 

When  It  cornea  to  aelectlng  between  the 
two  major  Prealdentlal  nomlneea,  the  Amer- 
tean  voters  have  an  nnlnhiblted  choice. 

When  It  comes  to  nominating  the  two 
major  Presidential  candidates,  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  party  organizations  are 
monopolies  in  restraint  of  political  freedom. 
Their  monopolistic  practices  ought  to  be 
abandoned  or  they  ought  to  be  broken.  They 
will  not  be  abandoned  tintll  the  voters  vigor- 
ously demand  it. 

There  Is,  I  suggest,  a  pracUcal  and  work- 
able reform  which  could  be  adopted  by  Iwth 
parties  and  could  give  either  a  vitalizing  ad- 
vantage over  the  other. 

The  proposal  is:  That  iwth  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  conduct  naticnial. 
preconvention  party  primaries. 

In  such  a  primary  the  rank-and-file  vo- 
ters— Instead  of  the  raisttTcly  few  national, 
State,  and  county  prnfeaalonala — of  each 
party  wotild  have  the  dominant  and  ccmclu- 
alve  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  Presidential 
nominees. 

The  primary  would  be  Nation-wide  and 
almultaneous  for  all  parties. 

The  outcome  would  be  binding  upon  the 
party  conventions,  which  might  still  be  the 
Inatrumenta  for  drafting  the  national  plat- 
form. The  runner-up  in  each  party  should 
be  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee.  (The 
time  haa  paiaed  when  the  country  can  afford 
weak  and  unwanted  Vice-Presidential  Can- 
dida tea.) 

It  la  useful  to  ask  ourselves  theae  questions, 
and  then  add  them  up  and  ask  them  of  the' 
Republican  and  Democratic  National  Com- 
mltteea: 

Do  you  recall  ever  having  an  opportunity  to 
register  a  firm,  clear-cut.  individual  vote  for 
the  candidate  you  would  like  to  have  your 
party  nominate  for  tha  Prealdency  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

When  did  you  last  have  an  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise visible  influence  on  your  party's  choice 
of  its  Presidential  nominee? 

Cant  you  cite  at  least  twice  as  many  occa- 
alons  when  your  party  has  been  manipulated 
Into  selecting  the  nominee  least  desired  by 
its  rank-and-file  membership,  inat^fltj  of  the 
one  mo^  desired? 

The  fact  la  that  while  the  voting  machinery 
of  the  Nation  Is  rightly  arranged  to  give  us  a 
full  voice  In  electing  a  President,  the  nomi- 
nating machinery  is  nicely  rigged  to  prevent 
us  from  navlng  hardly  any  voice  In  deter- 
mining the  Presidential  candidates. 

Let  us  look  at  some  unhappy  examples. 

Warren  O.  Harding  wasn't  the  man  the  Re- 
publican voters  wanted  to  nominate  In  1920. 
He  was  the  man  the  party  professionals  put 
over  after  they  refused  to  nominate  either  of 
the  candidates  who  showed  popular  strength, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  or  Gov.  Frank  Orren 
liowden. 

John  W.  Davis  wasnt  the  man  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  wanted  to  run  against  Calvin 
Coolidge  In  1924;  he  was  the  choice  of  the 
party  professionals  after  they  had  ttimed 
aside  the  choice?  of  the  rank-and-file  Demo- 
crats, William  McAdoo  and  Al  Smith. 

A  nomination  like  that  of  Wendell  Willkle 
in  1040.  when  the  party  Is  coerced  into  acced- 
ing to  the  public  demand,  Is  the  exception. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  it  otight  not  to  be 
accidental  that  the  Republican  or  Democrat- 
ic Parties  choose  Presidential  nominees  whom 
the  true  proprietors  of  the  parties,  the  rank- 
and-file  voters,  really  want. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  voters  In 
each  party  should  pick  the  team  as  a  nght. 
not  aa  an  accident.    The  voters  should  be 


tha  tnaldan,  ttoC  tha  outaldera  wbo  havt  to 
hlra  tba  Western  Union  to  aend  usually  un- 
heeded appaale  to  tha  convenuona, 

Daredint  enmplae  of  party  dloutorshtp 
over  Amertean  denoeraey  go  bade  earltar  than 
the  twentlaa.  A  parUoularly  bald,  ahameleae. 
but  repraaanttng  Ulustratlon  waa  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee's  theft  of  the 
Presidential  nomination  for  William  Howard 
Taft  over  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1913. 

In  the  Ute  spring.  Just  before  the  OOP 
national  convention,  one  after  another  of 
the  great  Republican  States — Maasachusetts. 
Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  the  Mla- 
sourl  Valley — through  the  popular  primarlea, 
were  unanimously  demanding  that  Teddy 
Roosevelt  be  chosen.  Rank-and-file  aentl- 
ment  was  aUve  with  the  feeling  that  he  alone 
could  rescue  the  party  from  the  detwcle 
which  awaited  the  bungling  Taft. 

How  the  Republican  professionals  averted 
every  opportunity  to  accede  to  the  Republi- 
can voters'  wishes  is  told  with  vivid  iiiaight 
and  detail  by  WUliam  Allen  White,  in  hia 
autobiography  (The  Macmlllan  Co.).  What 
happened  In  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1912  should  have  been  a  five-alarm 
warning  of  what  was  to  happen  later. 

"It  was  plain,"  writes  Mr.  Whit«,  nhat 
we  had  the  Republican  sentiment  of  the 
coimtry.  as  It  was  uncovered  by  direct  vote 
of  Republicans  in  State  primaries,  rather 
overwhelmingly  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

"It  was  also  clear  that  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  having  the  South,  one- 
third  of  the  convention,  as  its  pawn,  was  in- 
stituting contests  in  convention  States  which 
would  probably  give  the  national  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  organize  the  national 
convention.  The  committee  seated  such  con- 
testants as  they  deemed  worthy  or  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  plans." 

Thus  the  Taft  conservatives,  by  controlling 
the  national  committee,  were  able  to  shape 
the  convention.  Iliat  was  how  the  nomi- 
nating convention  of  1912 — and  more  than 
one  subsequent  convention — was  manipu- 
lated. 

Mr.  Wlilte  concludes  with  burning  words 
which  force  all  who  suppKjrt  American  democ- 
racy to  ask:  Must  it  happen  again  in  1948? 

"It  was  done,"  Mr.  White  recalls,  "with 
obvious  malice  prepense,  with  a  sort  of 
Gargantuan  Impudence,  profligate  and  hero- 
ically Indecent,  which  angered  the  Roose- 
velt majority  in  the  country  and  turned 
Michigan  Avenue,  where  the  delegates  milled 
up  and  down  between  the  hotels,  Into  a  hell's 
broth  of  wrath. 

"I  knew,  and  I  suppose  the  whole  world 
of  American  politics  knew,  that  Taft  and  his 
following  were  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
Republican  Party." 

Isn't  it  time  for  minority  nile  In  choosing 
Presidential  nominees  to  be  brought  to  an 
end? 

If  It  isn't  done,  this  theft  of  the  people's 
sovereignty  will  happ>en  once  too  often,  and 
there  will  be  a  "hell's  broth  of  wrath"  not 
only  on  the  Michigan  Avenues  but  on  the 
Main  Streets  of  the  Nation. 

Lindsay  and  CJrouse  weren't  fooling  when 
they  put  this  dlalogtie  into  their  political 
satire.  State  of  the  Union: 

Mary  Matthews,  wife  of  Presidential  as- 
pirant: "People  ought  to  know  where  he 
stands  liefore  they  nominate  him." 

Political  Boss  Jim  Conover  (angrily) :  "The 
people  have  damn  little  to  say  aboirt  the 
nomination.  You  two  have  lived  in  this 
country  all  yotir  lives.  Haven't  3rou  got  that 
through  yoitt  heads  yet?  You're  not  nom- 
inated by  the  people — you're  nominataed  by 
the  politicians.     •     •     •  - 

That's  it.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  nominated  by  the  people,  he's 
nominated  by  the  politicians. 

And  why?  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  say, 
as  even  Lindsay  and  Crouse  <ttd.  that  It  is 
"because  the  voters  are  too  damned  lary  to 
vote  in  the  primaries.    Well,  politiciana  are 


■el  laey.   Remember  what  happened  to  Will* 
kle  In  WlseoDsin." 

The  politieiane  are  able  lo  Impase  their 
Presidential  nomlneee  upon  both  parUes  not 
becauaa  tha  votara  ara  too  laey  to  vou  in  tlw 
prlmartoa,  but  bcoauae  there  are  no  edequate 
primaries  in  which  to  vote. 

Tha  ntunber  of  primary  electiona  grovs 
fewer  and  their  influence  on  tha  national 
party  conventions  smaller.  They  are  con- 
alstently  used  to  exploit  favorite-son  politi- 
cians without  any  reference  to  aeriotu  candi- 
dates 

Only  13  States  now  hold  Presidential  pref- 
erence primarlea.  Few  of  theae  are  binding, 
and  they  play  a  negligible  part  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Presidential  nominees. 

Consequently,  now  more  than  ever,  the 
Presidential  election  itself  is  not  a  method 
whereby  the  people  really  choose  their  Chief 
Executive,  but  rather  a  method  of  ratifying 
a  predetermined  choice. 

Thia  Is  a  subotdlnatlon  of  democracy  by 
party  dictatorship — and  it's  time  for  a 
change 

When  this  article  waa  written  the  atanding 
of  the  leading  Republican  Presidential  aspir- 
ants In  the  Gallup  poll,  reflecting  the  pref- 
erence of  rank-«nd-flle  votera,  waa  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York.  62 
percent. 

Harold  E.  Staaaen.  of  Minnesota.  17  percent. 

Senator  Axthub  H.  VainiKirBno,  of  MlcM- 
gan,  9  percent. 

Senator  John  W.  i»»TrTr»»  of  Ohio,  8  per- 
cent. 

Senator  Robett  A.  Ta»t,  of  Ohio,  3  per- 
cent. 

That  la  the  preaent  Tuiofflelal  preference  of 
Republican  voters.  Most  Republican  pn>> 
feesionals  prefer  Senator  Tatt,  would  gladly 
take  Senator  Baiotaa,  cant  stomach  Mr.  Staa- 
aen. and  only  with  reluctance  would  renomi- 
nate Governor  Dewey. 

There   Is   at   preaent  no  opportunity  for 
rank-and-file  voter  preference  to  be  even  ofll- 
cially  visible;  there  is  no  mechanism  what- 
soever by  which  the  voice  of  the  voter  can- 
be  controlling. 

It  is  time  for  a  change,  and  nothing  could 
be  better  than  for  the  votera  to  tell  their 
national  conunlttees:  "Give  us  a  national 
party  primary — or  else." 

The  political  professionals  dont  deliber- 
ately prefer  to  cheat  the  people.  They  are 
just  willing  to  cheat  the  people  if  it  appears 
necessary  to  preserve  their  own  party  domi- 
nance. 

The  self-interest  of  the  party  professional 
Is  not  synonymotB  with  public  Interest.  If 
the  voter  is  to  vrtn  he  mtist  be  given  the 
instrument  by  which  he  can  win. 

The  Instrument  of  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation is  the  party  convention,  which  Is  al- 
most perpettially  In  the  hands  of  the  organl- 
Eation.  Its  leaders  are  in  a  position  to  chooae 
whether  they  wish  to  accept  the  voters' 
choice. 

The  need  is  to  put  the  instnment  of  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  the  hands  of  tha 
voters.  Their  choice  will  then  prevail  by 
right,  not  by  accident  nor  by  gracious  gift  of 
the  professionals. 

A  national  party  primary  is  a  simple,  work- 
able, democratic  method  of  determining  ttie 
Presidential  nominees.  Its  effect  would  ba 
to  transfer  from  the  politicians  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  choose  the  President. 

There  would  be  practical  problems  to  work 
out  to  bring  a  national  primary  into  being, 
h*it  I  lEnow  more  than  one  party  professional 
who  believes  it  feasible. 

As  Lindsay  and  Crotise  put  It  In  the  SUta 
of  the  Union,  the  "politicians  have  stayed 
prt:fe£8ionals  because  the  voters  have  re- 
mained amateiu^." 

There  is  a  valuable  and  estimable  role  for 
professional  jxilitician,  but  it  Is  not  their  rola 
to  purloin  from  the  people  tha  means  of 
choosing  the  President. 
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political  leaden  have  lately  and  rea- 
been  calling  on  the  labor  leaders  to 
..tlze  the   labor  unions. 
It  time  to  call  upon  our  political  lead- 
democratize  their  parties? 
inot  be  said  that  the  American  peo- 
__iocratically  elect  their  President  until 
^raocratlcally  choose  their  Presidential 

tes. 
1  be  Republican  and  Democratic  Natlon- 
mitiecs  for  democracy  or  egainst  It? 
i«k  them.     Let's  ask:  Why  shouldn't 
choose  their  President  from  140,- 
Americans  inatsad  cf  from  2? 
National,  preconventlon  primaries  for  botb 
partiei   la  the  means  to  that  end. 
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REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

has  come  to  my  attention  a  ?ery 
:h  delivered  by  former  Senator 
Slndklr  Weeics.  of  Boston,  before  the 
quan  erly  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Council,  at  Manchester,  Vt..  on  June  20, 
1947. 

Mi.  Weeks  had  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  \  rith  14  leading  industrialists  to  Ger- 
man: on  the  invitation  oi  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Theoc  industrialists  went  over 
there  to  study  the  situation,  and  this 
speech  by  Mr.  Weeks  Is  a  result  of  that 
trip.  It  so  clearly  sums  up  conditions 
from  the  viewpomt  of  an  industrialist 
that  :  think  it  ought  to  be  lr>cluded  in  the 
Rscc  to  for  the  purpose  of  information  to 
the  1  lembers  of  Congress.  Therefore.  X 
ask  tpat  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

A  I  arvey  of  conditions  In  Germany  today 
fills  t  le  obacrrrr  with  an  impression  of  utter 
confl  lion  A  great  industrial  establishment 
is  dV  membered  and  flat  on  its  back,  rhe 
coum  ry  IS  divided  into  four  zones,  one  of 
the  Russian,  might  as  well  be  on 
for  all  that  it  presently  means  to  the 
three.  There  is  no  central  govem- 
mentl— the  people  have  not  encugh  to  eat — 
trans  wrtatlon  la  in  a  chaotic  condition — 
ooal  i  upplles  are  inadequate — as  are  the  aup- 
pUea  7t  lutoicatlng  oU  and  gnsoline.  Indus- 
try o  icains  raw  materials  with  extreme  d.ffl- 
culty  and  manufacturing  supplies  are  scarce. 
And.  Anally,  the  people  work  for  a  mark 
no  stable  value,  primarily,  of 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
tony  K^tb  it-  "^c  biMtik  market  is  in  the 
MT«a  ih  heaven— the  cigarette  flourishes — 
mora  Ity  is  at  a  low  ebb— in  fact  the  whole 
•cent  makes  up  into  the  most  frustrating. 
m!zeil-up  mess  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
poaai  »ly  envisage. 

To  an<lerstmnd  the  picture  one  must  look 
back  at  Its  beginnings.  VE-day  came  and 
went  and  the  victorious  Ailies  took  control 
of  w  Mt  tad  been,  abort  years  before,  the 
most  powerful  military  state  in  existence, 
but  V  bleb  on  the  8th  of  May  1945  was  on  lU 
kne« —thoroughly  whipped— but  a  shadow 
of  Iti  former  self 

In  company  with  our  allies  our  principal 
objec  Uve.  as  stated  In  directive  1067  issued 
to  tlif  ooamander  in  chief  of  cur  occupation 
to  complete  the  indmtrlal  dls- 
it  and  demilitarisation  of  Germany 
and  jfcrce  a  program  of  reparations  and 
iecU<  utlon.  Such  controls  upon  the  Ger- 
man   economy    were    authorized    as    might 


achieve    tbeae    objectives    and    protect, 
safety  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
forces  and  assure  the  production  and 
nance  of  goods  and  services  required  to 
vent  starvation  or  such  disease  and  um 
would  endanger  these  forces. 

The  directive  further  stated  thst 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  th< 
Jectives.  no  steps  (will  be  taken)  (a)  k 
toward  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
many  or  (b)  designed  to  maintat 
strengthen   the  German  economy  ' 

There  In  a  nutshell  are  the  stated 
tives   of   the   United  Siates  and   the 
occupying  forces.    At  Potsdam  the  pre 
was  further  spelled  out  and   imp'.em* 
prlnciFally    by     the     following    rest 
placed   on   German   Industry:    In   tl 
place.  Germany  was  prohibited  entirelj 
producing  any  shipping,  airplanes,  frlc 
less   bearings,   aluminum,   synthetic 
rubber,  and  certain  other  items; 
end,  all  else  produced  by  the  German 
omy  was  limited  under  a  so-called  U 
industry  prcgraun  which  specified  thej 
oua   items  and  detailed   the  percent 
1936  production  in  cc£h  Item  which 
be  allowed,  ranging  from  a  low  in  ai 
biles  of  10  percent  of  the  1936  out( 
high  of  80  percent  in  pharmaceuticals. 

Morgenthau  at  Quebec  originated  tl 
ception.  that  of  making  Germany  In 
a  pastoral  country  and  of  depriving 
ticularly  of  her  heavy  Industry  pre 
Essentially.  It  was  a  development  of  tl 
Deal  philosophy  that  peace,  prosperlt] 
the  diffusion  cf  wealth  may  be  brought  i 
by  people  working  shorter  hours  and 
Ingless. 

At  this  point  one  may  ask  why  she 
be  sympathetic  to  Gernaany's  problei 
why  should  we.  after  enduring  the 
costly  war  In  history — not  to  mentK 
sacrifice  In  human  life  and  sufferl 
tinuc  to  e.'cpend  our  substance  In 
and  particularly  In  Germany.  Certaii 
action  in  this  regard  cannot  be  ascrll 
sympathy  for  the  German  people  whc 
their  leaders,  combined  to  bring  moi 
and  confusion  to  mankind  than  has  kt 
probably  in  the  whole  course  of  hlstc 
At  the  outset  we  thought  Germany 
be  punished — and  certainly  we  need 
doubt  that  she  has  been.  German jj 
World  War  n.  has  no  more  reiatloi 
Germany  after  World  War  I  than 
Moon  to  the  planet  Venus.  The  destr 
of  Its  cities  Is  appalling  and  can 
appreciated  unless  seen.  Picture 
mind's  eye,  if  you  can.  any  one  of 
New  England  cities  with  some 
cent  of  its  buildings  either  totally 
or  stark,  staring  skeletons  cf  m: 
neither  roof,  windows,  nor  Interior, 
have  a  reprodtiction  of  that  which, 
to  a  vast  degree  all  over  Germany — a 
particularly  In  the  Rxihr.  the  great 
heavy  Indxistry  section  The  people  : 
erless,  restless,  discouraged.  In  fact 
hope. 

Yes — Germany  has  been  punisried. 
so  what?  Why  are  we  concerned  .iiid 
ested?  First,  because  of  decent  hi 
rlan  Instincts— because  even  the 
have  to  eat  and  presumably  may 
live  like  civilized  buman  betn; 
ond    because  of  vital  self-interest. 

Seventy-one  million  people  in  the  ni 
many  if  they  would  eat.  must  export. 
even  one-third  of  the  starvation  diet 
calories  is  provided  by  us.    The  United  I 
and    Great    Britain    are    expending 
000  bOO  a  vear  to  bring  food,  medical 
and  lubricating  oil  Into  Germany, 
partite    mlMtaiy   gt^veruments   of    th-- 
countrles  hope — but  it  Is  only  a  hoi  • 
Cerman  industry  may  be  put  back 
feet  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1950 
b«  exporting  enough  to  pay  this  bl 
even  that  profo'am.  if  successful,  dc 
lew  tor  the  importation  of  the  nece 
aiatcrlala  and  other  items  essential 


Ithelr  full  capacity  once 
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It   other   reasons    la    It 
in  Industry  be  made  to 
you   must  remember 
irly  from  the  stand- 
was  the  tndiutrial 
day  thoughtful  na- 
...dlng   countries    are 
It   Europe   will    not   re- 
tiegins  to  beat  again. 
Icl^and.  from  the  stand- 
by, was  little  more  than 
ite   before  the   war.     It 
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jiorTial  conditions. 

;l  the  motives  1  have 
pel  us  to  help  Ger- 
K  <     there  is  another  mo- 
be    If  It  Is  not.  plainly 
imerlcan    pecple    today. 
It  I  refer  to  Russia — one 
occupying  Germany   to- 
ir  Allies  who  agreed   at 
lermany  as  an  economic 
^e  nf  the  four  which  bas 
Igrcements  insofar  as  the 
iny  is  concerned, 
we  reluctantly  came  to 
Russia  could  not  be  ex- 
|n  puttlni?  Germany  back 
United  States  and  Great 
and  extiect  Prance — now 
irlth  the  development  of 
Id  let  Rwaia  come  along 
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Mr.   JAVrrS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
vestigation   of    the    national    housing 
shortage  by  the  Joint  committee  author- 
ized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  104 
and  its  Senate  counterpart  will  fix  atten- 
tion as  never  before  on  the  Nation's  No.  1 
domestic  problem  and  Congress'  No.  1 
domestic  "must" — housing.    There  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  comprehen- 
sive   housing    bill,    the    Taft-Ellender- 
Wa«Der  bill— S.   866.  March   10.   1847; 
H.  R.  2523.  March  12.  1947— and  this  bill 
has  become  the  focal  point  of  contro- 
versy between  those  Members,  like  my- 
self, who  believe  material  Federal   aid 
essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
which  they  regard  as  a  continuance  of 
the  war  emergency,  and  those  Members 
who  with  equal  sincerity  believe  that  if 
let  alone  private  enterprise  will  end  the 
housing     shortage     seasonably.      Many 
Members  have  suggested  the  advisability 
of  malting  available  a  summary  In  non- 
technical  terms  of   the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  so  that  it  may  be  studied  and 
discussed  in  their  constituencies  before 
the  next  ses.slon  and  the  turning  in  of 
the  Joint  committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendation.   As  the  sponsor  of  the  bill 
in  the  House,  with  the  permission  of  Sen- 
ator Taft,  I  have  assembled  a  sxnnmary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill,  and  some  perti- 
nent questions  and  answers  on  its  back- 
ground, and  insert  them  herewith.    In 
doing  so  and  inviting  study  of  the  bill  I 
wish  to  emphasise  that  it  should  be  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  its  immediate  ef- 
fects In  enormously  stimulating  housing 
construction,  of  which  I  am  convinced, 
as  well  as  its  longer-range  effects: 

I.  Backgrottnd  or  Tait-Ellendeh-Wacneb 
CoMPKXBXMsrvs  Rovsan  Bill  (S.  866-H.  R. 
2523) 

^mSnOlffS  AND  AMSWIBS  ABOTTT  S.  SSS  AMD 
R.  I.   SSS3 

I.  Question.  What  is  the  backgroimd  of 
the  bUir 

Answer.  This  bUl  Is  not  a  sudden  Inspira- 
tlOD.  On  June  1,  ISM4,  hearings  were  opened 
oa  postwar  housing  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Honaing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Planning.  These  hearings 
doeed  on  February  7,  1945.  and  covered  more 
than  2.200  pages.  It  submitted  a  unanimous 
report  on  August  1.  1945.  signed  by  its  chair- 
man. Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  Republican, 
Ohio,  and  Senators  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Demo- 
crat.  New  York;  George  L.  Radcliffe,  Demo- 
crat, Maryland:  O.  Douglaas  Buck.  Be- 
pubUcan.  Delaware;  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Demo- 
crat, Louisiana:  Dennis  Chavez,  Democrat, 
New  Mexico:  and  Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  Jr.. 
Progressive,  Wisconsin.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report  were  substantially 
followed  In  S.  1592. 

<hi  July  8,  1945,  a  unanimous  report  on 
poetwar  public  works  and  construction 
was  submlttod  by  the  Boiise  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning. William  M.  Colmer,  Democrat.  Minis, 
sippl,  chairman,  containing  recommendations 


eseentlally  similar  to  thoae  of  the  Senate 
special  committee.  This  report  was  based  on 
the  study  of  a  subcommittee  consisting  of 
Repreeentatlves  Walter  A.  Lynch,  Democrat, 
New  York;  John  R.  Murdock,  Democrat,  Arl- 
■ona:  John  E.  Fogarty.  Democrat,  Rhode 
Island:  Eugene  Worley,  Democrat.  Texas;  B. 
Carroll  Reece.  Republican,  Tennessee;  Jesse 
P.  WolooU.  Republican,  Michigan;  and  Jay 
LeFevre.  Republican,  New  York. 

8.  1592  was  Introduced  In  the  fall  of  1945, 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  April  15,  1946. 
8.  1592  was  In  the  Rouse  Banking  and  Ciu*- 
rency  Committee  when  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  adjourned.  8.  886  was  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  April  24, 
1947.  tita  hearings.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  took  no  action  on 
H.  R.  2523  at  the  first  session. 

2.  Question.  Who  supports  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  organisations  ofBclally  re- 
corded In  support  of  the  bill  Include  some 
which  are  quite  conservative  In  their  legis- 
lative approach  and  only  Infrequently  sup- 
port specific  legislation.  These  Include,  for 
example,  American  Association  of  University 
WtMnen,  American  Council  on  Education, 
American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Cotmcll  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches  of  the  United 
States.  Federal  Coimcll  of  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America,  General  FMeratlon  of  Women's 
Clubs,  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities.  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  National  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  the 
United  States,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women. 

Other  great  Nation-wide  organisations 
which  have  endorsed  that  bill  In  Its  entirety 
Include  American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. American  Federation  of  Labor,  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  11,  American  Veterans' 
Committee,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  National  CoxmcU  of  Negro 
Women,  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 
NaUonal  Public  Housing  Conference,  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

3.  Question.  What  are  veterans'  housing 
needs? 

Answer.  The  Btireau  of  the  Census  an- 
nounced March  18.  1947,  the  results  of  a 
veterans'  housing  survey  which  It  made  be- 
tween July  1946  and  September  1946.  The 
surveys  were  made  In  70  selected  cities  and 
reveal  some  of  the  facts  about  the  veteran's 
housing  desires  and  his  Income  which  must 
be  taken  into  accotmt  in  considering  any 
housing  legislation. 

The  survey  concretely  presents  the  housing 
problem  when  It  shows  that  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  married  veterans  are  living  in 
rented  rooms  or  doubled  tip  with  In-laws. 
In  Los  Angeles  Coimty,  Calif.,  for  example, 
fully  50  percent  of  the  married  veterans  In 
that  area  are  without  desirable  living  quar- 
ters. In  the  New  York  City  area  some  44 
percent  of  the  married  veterans  fall  Into 
this  category.  For  the  New  Orleans  area  in 
Louisiana,  the  Detroit  area  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Philadelphia  area  of  Pennsylvania  the 
figures  are  respectively  32,  61,  and  43  percent. 

The  survey  also  vividly  demonstrates  that 
veterans  cannot  afford  either  the  rental  or 
purchase  cost  of  new  housing.  The  median 
weeltly  Income  of  veterans  Is  shown  to  be 
between  $40  and  $50.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
•40  a  month  rent,  and  they  cannot  afford 
housing  costing  over  $6,000. 

4.  Question.  What  are  the  beet  estimates 
Of  the  total  needs  the  bill  seeks  to  supply? 

Answer.  The  hearings  before  the  Senate 
lubcommlttee  and  before  the  Senate  Com- 


mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Indleatod 
that  the  housing  needs  from  1945  to  1955 
would  call  for  the  construction  of  approxi- 
mately twelve  and  a  half  million  nonfarm 
dwelling  aooommodatlons.  About  half  of  this 
volume  was  based  upon  the  seeds  of  the  net 
addition  of  families,  while  the  other  half 
was  represented  by  constrtiction  needed  In 
order  to  replace,  during  this  10-year  period, 
about  half  of  the  number  of  subBtaadmrd 
units  In  our  existing  supply  of  housing. 
More  recent  estimates  are  even  higher.  Mr. 
J.  Frederic  Dewhurst.  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  In  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  to  Study  and  Survey  the 
Problems  of  Small  Business  Enterprtoee.  bm» 
estimated  that  19.500.000  nonfarm  dweUteg 
imits  should  be  built  during  the  15-year 
period  1945  to  1960.  In  the  Housing  Sym- 
posium recently  published  by  Duke  Univer- 
sity, an  article  by  two  officials  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  eetlmates  that 
the  needs  for  housing  call  for  the  con- 
struction  of  from  18.000.000  to  22.000,000 
units  diirlng  the  same  15-year  period. 

5.  Question.  What  would  the  program  ac- 
tually cost  the  Goverrunent? 

Answer.  Most  of  the  funds  lued  under  S.  866 
would  t>e  repayable  loans  and  would  cost  the 
Government  nothing.  The  only  items  that 
would  represent  nonreimbursable  outlays 
would  be  represented  by  the  contributions 
for  the  urban  low-rent,  the  rural,  and  the 
land-assembly  programs.  After  5  years  these 
contributions  would  reach  a  maximum  of 
about  flSO.OOO.OOO  a  year,  or  about  1  percent 
the  total  proposed  Federal  budget  for  1948. 
exclusive  of  national  defense  and  veterans' 
benefits  Items. 

Attention  Is  also  Invited  to  the  report  on 
the  bill  of  the  Senate  Oonunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency— report  No.  140,  EighUeth  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

n.  Barxr  Summabt  or  TAvr-BLLciTDat-WAOiixa 
BILL  (8.  886  AHD  H   R.  2529) 

Title  I.  declaration  of  national  housing 
policy:  "The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  welfare  and  secxirlty  of  the  Na- 
tion •  •  •  require  a  production  of  resi- 
dential construction  and  related  community 
development  siil&clent  to  remedy  the  serious 
cumulative  housing  shortage,  to  eliminate 
sliuns  and  blighted  areas,  to  realize  as  soon 
as  feasible  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family,  and  to  *  *  *  enable  the 
housing  industry  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution toward  an  economy  of  maximum 
empl03rment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

Title  n.  National  Housing  Conunisslao : 
This  title  provides  for  a  permanent  National 
Housing  Conunlsslon  composed  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator (with  his  administrative  staff) 
and  a  Coordinating  Council  composed  of  the 
Administrator,  the  heads  of  FHLBA,  FHA, 
FPHA,  and  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Veterans'  Administration,  RFC,  and 
any  other  Federal  agencies  that  the  President 
might  designate.  All  of  the  povwrs  of  the 
Commission  are  vested  In  the  Administrator. 
The  Coordinating  Council,  which  Is  an  ad- 
visory body,  provides  the  means  for  working 
out  harmonious  relationships  with  respect  to 
the  housing  functions  of  the  participating 
agencies.  (Notx.— This  title  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary, due  to  the  adoption  of  the  Prealdant'a 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3,  which  creates  an 
over-all  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
having  the  same  general  effect  as  title  II.) 

Title  m.-  This  title  Is  no  longer  necessary, 
due  to  the  adoption  of  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3.  which  creates  an 
over-all  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
having  the  same  general  effect  as  title  m. 

Title  IV.  housing  research:  "To  assist  In 
Increasing  the  production  of  better  housing 
and  progressively  reducing  housing  eosta.  and 
in  making  available  data  on  national  housing 
needs,  demand,  and  supply,"  the  National 
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Administrator  shall  engage  In  tech- 
and  provide  technical  advlca 
to  communities  for  local  bous- 
surveys  and  planning. 
V.  existing  home  ownership  and 
uusing  aids:  Strangtbens  the  axlat- 
ol  the  Home  Loan  Bank  and  Pad- 
Admtnlstrations  to  enable  them 
moderate- Income  families  and  ret- 
effectively.  For  the  Bank  Ad- 
,  it  (1)  expands  the  lending 
3f  the  home  loan  banks  and  of  fed- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
their  full  participation  in  the 
and  OI  bill  of  rights  home- 
and  (2)  Improvea  the  in- 
protection  provided  by  the  FederU 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corpuration. 
,  certain  perfecting  amendments  are 
which  relate  to  all  three  of  its  basic 
programs  (home  modernization  and 
lome  ownership,  and  rental  housing  i . 
for  example  (1)  a  provision  with 
to  the  lapsing  of  debt  service  pay- 
vhen  necessary  as  a  result  of  unem- 
or  other  misfortune  beyond  the 
of  the  home  owner,  and  t2)  provl- 
help  FHA  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
eated  by  higher  construction  cosu. 
VI.  home  ownership  and  rental  houu- 
famllles  of  lower  income:  Contains  a 
for  enabling  private  enterprise  to 
otiddle-income  families  who  have  been 
In  a  "no  man's  land"  between  private 
nouslng  activity.  In  connection 
homes  where  the  mortgage  prtn- 
not  more  than  $5,000  (or  »6.000.  It 
bectiuse  of  higher  costs — the  homt^s 
«-ould  cost  about  $5.3C0  to  t6.J00 
the  title  adds  three  innovations  to 
system :  (1)  to  make  initial  pur- 
•aler.  the  Insured  loan  would  cover 
of  the  coat  of  the  bouse  tas  com- 
a  present  90  percent  maximum  i: 
the  monthly  financing  charges. 
period  of  repayment  would  ^e 
to  30  yeara  Insterid  of  the  present 
the  maximum  statutory  Interest  rate 
t>e  reduced  from  5  to  4  percent;  and 
encourage  participation  by  builders 
low-priced  house  program,  the  FHA 
)e  permitted  to  Isaue  firm  mortgage- 
commitments  to  builders  up  to  85 
of  the  value  of  the  house.  The  title 
would  llkewtM  aaalst  private  enter- 
serve  middle-income  families  with 
or  mutual  ownership  housing  pmj- 
provldes  for  90  percent  FHA  Insured 
K)  yaara  maturities;  and  a  maximum 
rata  of  4  percent.  The  title  con- 
the  FHA  will  collect  premluma 
both  eatlmated  loaaea  and  admin- 
expenses  on   these   new   Insurance 


Vn.  yield  Insurance  for  rental  houa- 
T^  title  proTldea  for  a  special  program 
Insurance,  to  be  administered  by 
Igned  to  encourage  direct  Investment 
tj  la^Ututlonal  and  other  large-scale  in- 
(such  as  large  Industrial  conceriu)  In 
rsiital  Ihousing  for  families  of  moderate  In- 
come. It  guarantees  a  minlmxim  rettim  of 
2\  pevcnt  per  annum  on  outatandlng  in- 
veatmc  at  (pltis  a  percent  amortization  of  the 
full  ea  ittal  InTestment)  xintii  such  time  as 
only  If  percent  of  the  original  investment 
unamortized.  In  consideration  for  the 
of  such  an  Investxnent  on  an  annual - 
basis  upon  outstanding  Investment 
from  3\  to  4  percent.  As  in  the  case 
other  programs,  a  self-sustaining 
made  possible  by  appropriate  pre- 
fcharges  Is  contemplated.  Altogether  a 
MUlonHlollar  Instirance  program  is  author- 


vm. 


red  (Telopment 
for 


land  assembly  and  preparation 
t :  This  title  sets  forth  a  pro- 
Federal  aid  to  localities  for  the  clear- 
sliuis  and  blighted  areas  so  as  to 
4uch  areas  available  for  redevelopment 
active  participation  of  private  en- 
The  essence  of  this  plan  la  that 


tie 


Federal  and  local  aid  will  be  combl 
bring  the  coat  of  land  acquisition  and 
aration  for  redevelopment  down  to  the 
where  Its  reuse  in  accord  with  sound  pi 
nlng  principles  will  be  feasible.    This 
down  is  to  be  accomplished  by  Federal 
local  contributions  with  the  requirement 
the  local  contributions   must  equal    (II 
leayt  one- third  of  the  net  project  cost  {\ 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  pr 
and  tlie  new  capital  or  reuse  value  of  the  I 
comprising  the  project  area),  and  (2)  atf 
one-half  the  Federal  subsidy  base, 
aid  under  this  plan  extends  cnly  to  the  i 
sltion  and  preparation  of  the  land  andl 
write-down  of  its  cost  to  Its  reuse  \.ilue 
not  to  the  various  building  undertakings  ' 
will  be  put  on  the  land  as  it  is  r« 
The  title  requires  feasible  methods  for 
the  temporary  and  permanent  relocati 
the  families  who  are  displaced  as  a  resv 
the  clearance  of  the  redevelopment 

For  this  plan  the  title  provides  tSOO.C 
In  temporary  Federal  loans,  which  mt 
repaid  in  full   with   Interest  within  5 
and  for  a  5-year  program  In  pemansnt] 
at  the  rate  of  t50.000.000  a  yaar.  repayi~ 
full  with  Interest  in  not  more  than  45 
Theae  Federal  loans  would  cover  only 
the   projects  costs;    most   of   the   borrc 
would  be  local      For  the  Federal  conti 
tions  to  help  cover  the  write-down,  ths , 
authorizes  annual  contributions  to  be 
tracted  for  at  the  rate  of  H.OOO.OCO  a  yi 
each  of  5  years  next  following  the  enac 
of  the  bill,  involving  a  maximum  cor 
ment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  923.1 
000  a  year  in  atuual  contributions  at  i 
end  of  the  5- year  period.     Such  contrlbul 
would  run  for  not  more  than  45  years, 
aids  wOUid  be  enough  to  cover  about  one  i 
one-half  billion  dollars  of  land  acqulalt| 
and  preparation  for  redevelopment. 

Title   IX.   urban   low-rent   housing: 
title  provides  for  the  resumption  of  the 
He  low-rent  housing  and  slum-clearancs] 
gram  where  local  need  la  demonatrat 
ehowirg.  first,  that  private  enterprise 
meet  the  need  locally,  and.  second, 
gap  of  at  least  30  percent  has  been  1< 
tween  the  family  Income  which  will  qv 
for  admission  to  the  public  low-rent 
and  the  family  Income  required  to 
lowest  rents  at  which  private  enterpr 
providing  locally  a  substantial  supply 
cent.  safe,  and  sanitary  bousing.     In 
that  the  current  higher  costs  of  corutr 
may  not  prevent  the  provision  of  h< 
needed  for  veterans  and  others  of  low 
the   section    (foQowing    the    pattern 
Itshed  In  title  V  with  respect  to  FHA's" 
grams)   authorizes  certain  Increases  In 
limitations. 

For  the  Federal  contributions  to 
duce  rentals  so  that  they  will  be  wit 
means  of  low-Income  families,  the  titl 
thorlzes    annual    contributions    to    be 
tracted  for  at  the  rate  of  126400.000  a 
for  each  of  the  4  years  next  following  tl 
actmert  of  the  bill.  Involving  an  a<j 
maximum  commitment  by  the  Federal 
emment  of  9105.000.000  a  year  at  the 
the  4-year  period.     Such  contributions 
run  for  not  more  than  45  years,  as  cor 
with   a   present   statutory   maximum 
years.     This  title  would  cover  not  more 
500.000  units  of  public  low-rent  housing  I 
over  a  4-year  period. 

(NoTs. — Congress  has  just  passed  S. 
introduced  by  Senator  McCaxtht  of  Wl 
sin,  permitting  cities  to  make  capital 
to  local  housing  authorities,  in  order  to ' 
mlt  them  to  go  ahtad  with  low-cost  hot 
projectj.    Thsss  grants  are  necessary  to 
up  the  dllTerence  between  statutory -cc 
Itatlons  contained  In  the  United  States  ] 
Ing  Act  of  1937  and  the  total  develc 
cost  of  stich  property  at  today's  high 
structlon  costs.) 

Title  X.  farm  housing:  The  title 
for  assistance  by  the  Department  of 
ctilturt   to  provlds  for   farm   families 


iln  adequate  hotislng. 
potentially  capable  of 
Income,  the  title  au- 
by  the  Secretary  at 
4  percent,  with  Um- 
^ce,   where   needed,   for 
10  yeara.  In  the  form 
klnst  loan  Interest  and 
on  farms  not  poten- 
Idlng  an  adequate  In- 
Ees  special  loans  or 
iry  for  minor  Improve- 
ium  health  standards, 
this  title  the  SecreUry 
It h  -'.zed   to   undertake 
0  for  a  4-year  pe- 
ls ur  grants  reaching  a 
end  of  4  years  of  910,- 

pu.  rm    housing:    This 
nonfarm  families  who 
^ain  adequate  housing, 
le  title  authorizes  as- 
ler  a  variant  of  the  ea- 
sing  program    through 
ths  special  needs  in 
purposes  of  this  title, 
contract  for  annual 
rate  of  95.000.000  a  year 
next  following  enact- 
il       ►!  a  maximum  com- 
year  at  the  end  of 

pn  of  permanent  fed- 
War  housing  may  be 
^1  public  agencies  (who 
selecting  tenants,  to 
lilies  of  servicemen  and 
re'tldent  finds  that  it 
urposes  of  war  and 
dy   of    the   locality 
would  be  in  the  best 
lunity  or  of  the  faml- 
id  veterans  therein  to 
Ataiiable   as   low-rent 
low  Income." 
,  which  provides  for  the 
3g  projects  built  under 
[transferring  such  proj- 
Jorks  Agency  for  super- 
isaed  by  the  House 
Prt     .ut   by    the   Senate 

>mmittee.) 
kneuus  provisions:  This 
technical  admlnlstra- 
UtiUidard  miscellaneous 
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REPRESENTATIVra 
lor 

FT  M.  DIRKSEN 

fou 
RKPRESENTATTVBP 

ily  2S.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cen- 
sed the  Agricultural 

for  the   fiscal   year 

18.    Included  In  that 

smewhat  unusual,  but 

ccedented.    I  refer  to 

Ishing  an  agricultural 

{In  Alaska  under  the 

trol  of  the  Secretary 

le  bill  withholds  the 

appropriation     of 

»t  to  the  Territory  of 

fcnt  to  the  University 

111     -nt    Station    and 

pproprlation  of  $144.- 

iry  of  Agriculture  to 

let  research  on  prob- 

cuiture  in  Alaska. 


Tbe  omBnU  pravtsion  referred  to  Is 
that  Uie  Untrertf ty  of  Alaska  is  lequlietl 
to  make  available  to  the  Department  all 

of  the  lands,  buildings,  and  equtiisent 
bereUtfore  naed  by  the  unireratty  ex- 
periment statkn  and  prorides  further 
that  all  Territorial  funds  available  to  the 
experiment  station,  including  any  such 
taiiB  which  may  have  been  appropriated 
bar  the  Territorial  Legisiature.  shall  be 
anUlabie  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  aacmenting  the  fund  of  $144,940  ap- 
propriated by  CongreM. 

This  is  merely  a  reversal  of  the  prac- 
tice heretofore  loikm^,  where  the  Fed- 
eral funds  appropriated  for  grant  to  the 
Territory,  imder  the  several  land-grant 
college  acts,  have  been  merged  with 
those  appropriated  by  the  Territory,  the 
whole  amount  having  been  expended 
under  the  sole  administrative  authority 
ot  tbe  university.  Thus,  the  actual  re- 
sult of  the  provision  under  discussion  is 
to  let  Uncle  Sam  occupy  the  driver's  seat 
for  a  limited  period,  instead  of  the  uni- 
versity, whfle  a  research  program  for 
Alaskan  agriculture,  deemed  to  be  of 
present  national  need,  is  gotten  under 
way  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  such 
research  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  the 
Pikst. 

aciM  s-asinoaiaL  sbfcbss  kcasuis 

TTie  primary,  all-compelling  reason 
for  the  action  taken  In  this  matter  Is 
wrapped  up  in  the  important  consldera- 
tkm  of  national  defense.  In  the  present 
posture  of  work)  affairs.  Alaska  has  be- 
come a  highly  strategic  ba.stion  of  the 
outer  ramparts  of  America,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  be  for  some  time  an 
Important  link  in  the  chain  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

to  this  conr>ection  It  is  of  the  highest 
■flKary  importance  that  Alaska  be 
BMite,  as  nearly  as  possible,  srtf-suppwt- 
tag  with  lespect  to  agricultural  iM-od- 
ueta.  I  have  In  my  possessioo  a  letter 
from  the  then  Secretary  of  War,  Robert 
P.  Patterson.  emphasWng  this  point. 
Tiris  consideration  is  also  emphatically 
VMlvsoored  by  the  recent  near-famine 
C— iWlum  which  obtained  in  Alaska  as 
a  remit  of  the  shipping  strike,  as  wdl  as 
the  situation  during  the  war  when  the 
threat  at  enemy  action  to  cut  off  sea 
m— iimlcations  necessitated  the  ex- 
pcnilture  of  large  sums  of  money  in 
tbe  construction  of  tbe  Alcan  Highway. 
If.  which  providence  forbid,  there  should 
be  a  third  world  war.  Alaska  might  well 
torn  out  to  be  another  Pearl  Hart»r. 
Steps  to  minimise  such  a  possibility 
should  be  taken  without  delay. 

Those  were  the  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which,  in  the  main.  Impelled  our  com- 
Biittee  to  repcHTt  the  provision  now  in  the 
bm  for  a  single,  integrated  program  of 
agricultural  research  in  Alaska  under  the 
sole  administrative  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  congress. 


srsnoif  ivoT  to  u 
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This  action  does  not  contemi^ate  the 
abolition  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station,  nor  the  permanent  discontinu- 
ance of  making  appropriations  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  grants  to  the  Territory 
ODder  the  Hatch.  Adams,  Purnell,  and 


Bankhead-Jones  Acts  for  use  by  tbe  uni- 
versity. The  usual  amount  of  ip*rt\ 
grants  has  been  included  in  the  total 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  o(  Agri- 
culture by  this  bill  and  the  Secretary  is 
uider  definite  instructions,  by  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  committee's  report  to  the 
House  to  "continue,  so  far  as  consonant 
with  the  over-all  integrated  program,  the 
several  lines  of  research  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  taking  over,"  so  that  when  the 
operation  of  the  station  is  returned  to 
the  university,  there  will  be  possible  an 
uninterrupted  continuity  of  land-grant 
coilege  research. 

Thus,  Alaska  is  required,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  to  subortlinate  to 
the  national  interest  tor  a  brief  period 
her  rights  to  home  rule  as  respects  this 
matter  which  she  enjoys  under  the  act  of 
Congress  setting  up  a  territorial  form  of 
government  I  am  sure,  B4r.  Q;>eaker, 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Alaska,  who  are  so  coura- 
geously engaged  in  the  conquest  of  this 
vast  wilderness  of  the  north,  will  gladly 
accede  to  the  necessities  of  the  Nation  of 
which  Alaska  is  so  important  a  part  It 
is  my  conviction,  Mr.  ^jeaker,  that  some 
day,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  Alaska 
is  destined  to  be  received  into  the  great 
sisterhood  oi  States  in  the  American 
Union,  a  feUcitous  event  so  ardently  de- 
sired by  her  brave  people. 

AOMnflSTSSTIDW     OT     STATIOir     CONDSMIfED     BT 
FAKMEIB  aMD  BT  STAFF 


A  secondary,  and  by  no  means  tmim- 
portant.  consideration  prompted  the  ac- 
tion of  our  committee  with  reference  to 
this  item.  Several  weeks  before  the 
committee  hearings  were  begun.  I  re- 
ceived reports  of  a  most  disturbbig  na- 
ture touching  upon  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  by  the  authorities  of 
the  University  of  Alaska.  By  corre- 
spondence and  otherwise,  I  carried  wi  an 
extensive  inquiry  for  the  purpose  at 
checking  up  on  the  accuracy  of  these  re- 
ports. 
I  learned,  among  other  things: 
First.  That  among  the  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  in  Alaska  the  woi*  of  the 
imiversity  experiment  station  with  re- 
spect to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  its 
agricultural  research  Is  generally  In  very 
bad  repute.  I  quote  from  resolutions  of 
farm  organizations: 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  organization  that 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
tmlverslty  to  operate  the  experiment  station 
farm  with  an  eye  to  the  [»t)dtictl<»  of  food 
for  the  university,  with  rsscarcli  t^«T»g  ^ 
■Bcondsry  consldention.  It  has  also  beoi 
the  observation  oi  the  members  at  this  or- 
ganization that  competent  research  pec^le 
will  not  stay  and  attempt  to  carry  on  re- 
search work  under  dllHculties  of  this  kind 
and  this  lias  resulted  In  a  very  rapid  tvni- 
orer  at  reaear^  ptfsacnel  and  a  oonstant 
break  in  the  continuity  of  research  proj- 
ects. (Tanana  Valley  Farmers'  AasociatlMi, 
Inc..  Fairbanks.  Alaska.) 

It  is  recommended  by  the  grange  that  agrl- 
eultural  research  and  experimental  work  be 
under  Federal  conte-ol.  (Northern  Plooeer 
Grange,  Patear,  Alaslca.) 


Second.  That  the  consensus  of  the 
technical  and  supervisory  personnel 
presently  or  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
experiment  station  Is  that  the  president 


of  tbe  university  and  tbe  director  of  the 

experiment  station  are  wholly  i*«*iT>g  in 
qualification  for  or  interest  in  tbe  carry- 
ing on  of  tf  ective  agricultural  research; 
that  their  principal  objective  has  bea!i  to 
produce  food  for  the  university  dining 
taWe,  that  the  research  projects  have 
been  set  up  for  that  purpose,  with  re- 
search being  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  that  this  poMcy  has  resulted  in  a  very 
high  turn-over  of  research  personnel, 
with  dlsastrtms  results  to  the  continuity 
and  effectiveness  of  research  i»-ojects. 

The  fOTcgoing  is  substantiated  by  let- 
ters now  in  my  files.  Those  who  are  no 
longer  at  the  station  say  they  left  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  described,  and 
those  who  are  still  oti  the  station  staff 
have  declared  they  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main if  the  conditions  are  not  rectified. 

COItimcitSD    ST    MEMBES   OF   TXBBnoaZal 

LmTM.aiuia 
I  also  have  in  my  files.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
legislature,  who  says: 

I  feel  that  all  money  ahonld  be  expestded 
tinder  the  administrative  controJ  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  AgrictiJture  and 
In  no  case  under  the  University  of  Alaska. 
I  further  believe  that  the  control  of  experi- 
mental rtatlODa  diouM  be  taken  away  tmm 
the  University  of  Alaska. 

BBAcnows  or  aLasxaifs  to  rmonsKm  m 


After  our  un  was  reported  to  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  wwd  of  its  action 
with  reference  to  agricultural  research 
In  Alaska  and  to  placing  the  imiversity 
experiment  station  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  soon 
disseminated  by  press  and  radio  to  tbe 
people  of  Alaska. 

From  tbe  editor  of  the  Anchorage 
Times  came  the  following: 

I  am  sure  all  Alaskans  wtw  ar*  aeqaainted 
with  the  problem  realire  that  you  are  acting 
wisely  and  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  terri- 
tory as  wci]  as  the  Ifatkm. 

Prom  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  at  Fairbanks: 

We  are  vitally  Interested  as  a  club  In  se- 
curing funds  for  agricultural  research  for  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  certainly  hope  the 
bill  pnssfi  wbitteby  tbe  rcaearch  woA  will  be 
done  imder  tbe  Department  of  Agrlculturs 
rather  than  our  local  imiversity. 

Prom  the  Matanuska  Valley  Chamber 
of  Conunooe.  Palmer,  Alaska: 

Bin  pladng  Alaska  agricultural  experiment 
BUtloos  tinder  Untied  States  Department  oC 
Agriculture  has  our  whcAebeancd  endorse- 
ment. University  of  Alaska  arlmlntalialhiM 
definitely  not  Interested  In  agrlcultuzal  i^ 
search. 

Prom  the  Taxuma  Valley  ParmerB'  As- 
sociation. Inc.  Fairbanks: 

Farming  puhtlc  rejoice  Department  d 
Agrlctilturc  directing  expertmect  statkm. 
neasnrdi  under  University  of  Alaska  experi- 
ment station  has  been  a  failure.  Tbe  farmers 
have  no  confidence  in  any  program  conducted 
by  the  university  tmd«-  Its  present  admin- 
istrative head. 

Prom  tbe  Nortbtf  n  Pioneer  Grange, 
Palmer,  Alaska: 

Farmers  in  Matniaka  Valley  hewrtfly  ass- 
dorse  agrlenltural  reaeareh  under  Unttod 
Statea  D^Murtment  of  Agriculture  auspkisa. 
Future  of  agricultural  develcpxncnt  hers  will 
bt  determined  by  your  measiin. 
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From  the  TyasUla  Orange  No.  2.  W»sil- 
k.  Alaska: 

Wa«Ul»  Oratige  No.  2  un&nUnovia  In  support 


of  HouM  bill. 
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ing $73,590,000,000."  We  have  spent 
$20,000,000,000  in  the  2  years  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
to  t>reak  down  these  flgtires  but  they  are 
factual,  not  fictional.  No  one  knows. 
Mr.  Speaker,  or  has  any  Idea  Just  what 
requests  will  be  made  in  the  future  or 
how  much  they  will  amount  to  in  dollars. 
Billions  and  billions  are  no  doubt  involved 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  experts. 

Mr.  Spodter.  the  great  need  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  a  good 
big  dose  of  self-help.  And  in  addition 
a  willingness  to  spend  its  own  resources 
to  stabilize  economic  conditions.  There 
Is  something  wrong  somewhere.  People 
everywhere  s<?em  to  have  lost  initiative 
and  the  will  to  work.  We  know  today 
that  socialism  and  communism  have  in 
many  countries  destroyed  the  will  to 
work  because  these  ideologies  have  prom- 
ised the  people  less  work  and  more  rest 
on  the  theory  that  the  government  will 
provide  for  them.  Hitlor,  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  have  looked  after  their  people  in 
their  own  way.  The  result  was  enslave- 
ment and  ultimate  destruction. 

Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  produc- 
tivity, or  lack  of  it.  in  British  coal  mines. 
In  May  1946.  just  before  the  three-and- 
one-quarter-bilUon-dollar  loan  was  ap- 
proveid.  the  mine  force  numbered  699.000 
men.  Their  productivity  per  week  was 
about  3.700.000  tons  of  coal.  That  out- 
put was  300.000  less  than  the  amount 
needed  for  national  surjival. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  ]'  year  later.  May 
1947.  the  number  of  miners  had  in- 
creased to  714,000.  Thus,  there  were 
15,000  more  men  in  the  mines  than  1  year 
ago.  Yet  what  happened?  The  mines 
were  taken  over  by  the  government  in 
May  of  this  year — in  short  they  were 
socialized — and  immediately  the  work- 
week was  reduced  from  6  days  to  5. 
with  the  result  that  production  dropped 
from  3,700.000  to  3.500,000  tons,  or 
200.000  tons  per  week,  even  though  15,000 
more  men  were  employed.  This  does  not 
make  sense. 

In  Prance.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation 
Is  also  disturbing.  Early  this  year  it  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $275,000,000  in  advances 
from  the  new  World  Bank  and  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  These 
advances  were  designed  to  assist  France 
in  solving  her  basic  economic  difBculties. 
But  shortly  after  Communist-led  strikes 
paralyzed  her  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  more 
loans  or  gifts  of  money  or  goods  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  coal  production  in 
Britain  or  stop  strikes  in  France.  These 
problems  must  be  .solved  by  the  French 
and  British  people  themselves. 

If  out  of  the  conferences  now  under 
way  in  Europe  come  more  suggestions  or 
schemes  for  State  controls  and  further 
regimentation — in  short,  plans  for  more 
socialism — our  Government  should  re- 
frain from  giving  more  help.  Why 
should  the  fruits  of  the  American  private 
enterprise  system  be  used  to  advance  the 
cause  of  socialism?  The  people  of  this 
country  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
water  the  roots  of  this  foreign  Ideology, 
the  profenltor  of  Communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  good  many 
signs  that  the  American  people— «ven 
though  they  are  greatly  misinformed  or 
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this  Congress  have  warned  that  we  are 
rushing  down  a  steep  road  into  the  sea. 
We  have  proposed  comprehensive,  care- 
fully thought  out  and  related  legislative 
programs  to  balance  the  human  budget 
for  prosperity  and  peace,  as  provided  for 
In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

The  Democratic  Party  opposed  the  Re- 
publican attack  upon  organized  labor. 

It  opposed  the  raid  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nat  ion  s 
biggest  taxpayers,  contending  that  tax 
reduction  should  wait  until  a  substantial 
payment  had  been  made  toward  reduc- 
tion of  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  majority 
proposes  to  govern  by  fear — fear  of  labor, 
fear  of  other  nations,  fear  of  foreigners, 
fear  of  Communists  and  communism, 
fear  of  the  future. 

In  fact.  It  seems  that  the  Republican 
majority  In  this  Congress  has  been  afraid 
of  nearly  everything  and  everybody  In 
this  country  and  in  the  world  except  run- 
away prices,  profits,  and  inflation  Itself. 

This  fear  complex  is.  I  submit,  absurd. 
It  would  be  funny  if  its  results  were  not 
likely  to  be  so  tragic.  Here  we  are,  the 
richest,  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  with  the  longest  and  strongest 
tradition  of  freedom  and  democracy,  In 
danger  of  frightening  ourselves  into  de- 
pression and  isolation.  And  this,  at  a 
time  when  we  should  be  like  "young  men 
who  delighteth  to  run  a  race."  We  have 
the  resources  and  the  know-how.  the 
food,  the  machinery,  and  the  money  to 
help  the  world  to  health  and  a  peace  of 
free  men,  to  an  age  of  shared  abimdance 
In  which  all  peoples  can  afford  and  enjoy 
both  security  and  personal  liberty. 

But.  no,  we  are  afraid,  we  draw  back. 
We  offer  too  little  and  too  late.  We  are 
afraid  to  admit  to  this  great  country,  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  lack  of  manpower, 
some  400.000  displaced  persons  who 
should  come  in  under  the  accumulated 
unused  Immigration  quotas.  We  need 
them;  they  need  us.  More  important,  we 
need  to  set  an  example  to  other  nations. 
of  willingness  to  do  our  share  in  deliver- 
ing these  victims  of  totalitarianism  from 
the  8  years  of  hell  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  They  are  homeless  and 
afraid,  with  reason;  we  are  secure  and 
afraid,  without  reason.  Our  fear  Is 
shameful. 

Again,  while  unseen  monopoly  draws 
its  silken  noose  tighter  around  the 
American  economy  and,  particularly  in 
a  period  of  inflation  and  runaway  prices 
for  scarce  materials,  strangles  small 
business  and  new  business,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  frightens  itself  and  some  of 
the  public  into  fits  about  the  menace 
of  communism.  To  fight  communism 
and  Communists,  they  have  rammed 
through  the  House  the  Rees  so-called 
loyalty  bill  which  proposes  to  adopt  the 
secret-police  and  stsu- -chamber  meth- 
ods of  the  Russian  Okhrana.  the  GPU, 
the  OGPU.  the  Nazi  Gestapo,  and  the 
Fascist  Blackshlrt  MiliUa. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  in  the 
world's  mind  and  In  literal  fact  the 
exemplar  and  defender  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  opportunity,  of  the  civil  rights 
of  fair  trial  for  the  Individual  citizens, 
the  Republican-sponsored  Rees  blU 
would  deprive  American  citizens  of  Ihe 
basic  dva  right  to  be  considered  Inno- 


cent until  proven  guilty.  It  would  de- 
prive American  citizens  of  the  right  to 
trial  in  open  court,  of  the  right  to  know 
the  evidence  against  them  and  to  con- 
front their  accusers  in  open  court,  of 
the  right  of  counsel  and  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  their  peers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  are  not  really  afraid  of 
communism,  nor  of  the  admission  of 
400,000  displaced  persons.  They  are.  I 
submit,  afraid  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  afraid  that,  if  the  pandemon- 
ium of  fear  is  let  down  long  enough  for 
the  American  people  to  hear  themselves 
think,  they  will  add  up  what  the  Repub- 
lican-controlled Eightieth  Congress  has 
done  and  intends  to  do  to  their  welfare 
and  hope  for  a  future  of  security,  oppor- 
tunity, and  personal  freedom. 

Now,  let  us  see  just  what  has  been 
going  on  and  what  is  about  to  happen 
to  the  hopes  and  plans  of  the  average 
American  family: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  there  was  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  late  President  Roosevelt's 
Indivisible  seven-point  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram, opposition  to  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  some  of  its  features  and  the 
weakening  of  others,  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
expressed  the  view  that  a  little  inflation 
would  not  do  us  any  harm. 

He  joined  with  others,  including  the 
head  of  the  Grange  and  the  Cdoperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  in  proposing 
that  prices  be  allowed  to  rise  to  their 
natural  level  in  the  open  market.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  expressed  the  view 
that,  even  with  short  supplies,  prices 
could  be  usedJto  ration,  even  to  a  surplus. 

At  the  time,  these  smooth  words  were 
denounced  as  a  proposal  for  limited  star- 
vation, for  pricing  millions  of  our  people 
out  of  the  market,  so  that  they  could  not 
buy  what  they  needed  for  the  proper 
nourishment  and  clothing  and  hovising 
of  their  families. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  rich  would 
have  rapidly  become  richer  on  rising 
prices,  but  the  consumers  would  have 
fallen  out  of  the  market.  Demands  for 
higher  and  higher  wages,  made  in  a  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  chase  the  devil  of 
inflation  around  the  stump  would  have 
disrupted  industrial  relations,  caused 
strikes,  and  interrupted  and  cut  down 
war  production. 

Fortunately,  these  gentlemen's  recom- 
mendations did  not  prevail. 

We  did  have  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

Wages  were  stabilized. 

Prices  were  stabilized  to  a  substantial 
degree,  though  not  as  firmly  as  wages. 

Because  of  the  pressures  of  business 
and  industry,  the  act's  provision  for  sta- 
bilization of  profits  was  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  In  the  observance. 

Why  was  the  suggestion  that  a  little 
inflation  would  not  do  us  any  harm  put 
aside  as  bad  advice? 

There  were  many  reasons. 

We  had  a  great  goal  and  we  had  vision 
and  determination  and  a  high  degree  of 
unity. 

We  bad  a  war  to  win. 


Most  of  us.  Including  most  of  the  IJ,- 
000,000  members  of  the  armed  services, 
most  wage  earners  and,  I  am  convinced, 
most  businessmen,  then  believed  that  the 
winning  of  the  war  was  the  first  stage  in 
the  making  of  a  lasting  peace  based  on 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms." 

We  were  going  somewhere,  going  for- 
ward, and  we  were  fighting,  working, 
planning  together. 

We  were  blessed  with  a  leader,  demo- 
cratically chosen  and  elected,  who  gave 
the  immediate  goal  of  50,000  planes, 
75,000  tanks,  and  8,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. 

I  need  not  name  the  leader  of  the  other 
political  party,  a  man  recommended  for 
his  youth  and  genius  as  an  administrator 
and  statesman,  who  said  with  little  faith 
that  this  goal  was  fantastic  and  impos- 
sible of  achievement. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  goal  was 
reached  and  doubled  and  that  the  war 
was  ended  years  earlier  than  It  would 
have  been  on  a  timid  buslness-as-usual 
basis — if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  won 
at  all  that  way.  Millions  of  families 
have  their  men  back  because  that  goal 
was  reached  and  doubled  (as  rapidly  as 
it  was). 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  another 
reason  why  the  advice  of  a  little  infla- 
tion was  put  aside. 

It  was  because  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
told  the  man  who  proposed  it  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  "a  little  Icflation." 
He  said  that  a  little  Inflation  was  like 
a  little  cocaine.  A  litttle  led  to  a  little 
more,  and  more  and  more,  until  it  be- 
came a  habit:  a  vicious,  debilitating,  de- 
grading, deadly  habit,  growing  by  what 
It  fed  on  until  in  the  end  the  ravaged 
addict  either  had  to  accept  a  drastic  cure 
or  die. 

Such  boldness  In  planning,  in  the  state- 
ment of  goals.  In  the  formulation  of  ways 
to  attain  them,  such  plain  speaking  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  are  needed 
today. 

President  Truman  has  tried  again  and 
agsiin  to  assert  such  leadership  in  the  2 
years  since  VJ-day. 

His  task  has  been  made  more  difficult. 
first,  by  believers  of  business  as  usual  in 
the  various  war  agencies  who  started  a 
reckless,  irresponsible  decontrol  stam- 
pede the  day  after  VJ-day.  ignoring  the 
fact  that  effective  controls  should  have 
been  continued  until  the  transition  to 
peacetime  production  had  been  made  and 
supplies  and  demand  were  in  approxi- 
mate balance. 

These  men  also  appeared  to  ignore  the 
tremendous  task  of  aiding  the  war- 
stricken  world  to  get  back  to  economic, 
political,  and  social  health,  back  to  a  con- 
dition where  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  four  freedoms  . 
could  become  everyday  practice. 

Aiding  and  abetting  this  stampede 
were  those  in  the  Congress  who.  to  quote 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  thought  we  should 
"return  to  normalcy."  During  the  war 
Members  of  this  persuasion  had  com- 
pelled the  President  to  Install  in  the  war 
agencies,  particularly  In  OPA.  persons 
who  thought  as  they  did  and  who.  with 
the  outbreak  of  peace,  strove  to  plan  and 
talk  and  act  on  a  business-as-usual  basis. 
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This  Is  the  reason  for  the  $5  a  ton  In- 
crease in  steel,  the  $200  and  $300  in- 
crease in  automobile  prices,  and  the  price 
escalators  ii  istalled  for  many  other  items. 
Despite  t  lis  weakening  of  the  stabili- 
zation prog  rem  by  these  price  bulges,  it 
was  not  br)ken  until  a  year  ago.  when 
the  Ccngre  ss  gave  the  President  a  cyn- 
ically contiived  and  wholly  unworkable 
price-con  ir  )I  bill  with  an  "or  else"  ulti- 
matum, t  e  signed  it  with  a  gun  at  his 
head,  only  )ecause  of  the  very  real  dan- 
ger of  civi  d'sorder  if  August  1.  1946, 
had  arrive<  with  no  control  to  prevent 
wholesale  i  ent  increases  and  evictions. 
Between  then  and  November.  1946. 
the  Americ  m  people  were  the  victims  of 
a  two-pron  ^ed  blitz  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
meat  induitry.  both  working  for  the 
election  of  i ,  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress that  would  remove  what  little  eco- 
nomic stab  Iiz:\tion  was  left,  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  necessary  eco- 
nomic and  social  services,  cut  taxes  on 
hif^h  ineoB  es  and  deprive  labor  of  cer- 
tain bard»^  ron  rights  and  protections  in 
collective  bargaining  with  employers. 

it  be  noted  that   (a)    1946 
running  ahead  of  wartime 
(b)   labor  had  already  been 
s  attempts  during  the  strikes 
maintain  wartime  take-home 
real  purchasing  power  neces- 
sary to  silpport  a  stable  and  healthy 
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postwar  full  production, 
not  enough. 

o  travel  the  full  route,  all  the 
to  "normalcy"  to  the  boom- 
and-buat  of  the  twenties  and  early  thlr- 
Ue3. 

reactionary  forces  in  and  out 
of  Congre^  had  forgotten  nothing  and 
learned  no  hlng  In  1ft  years. 
The  NA^  offered  the  bait  of  lower 
ice  control  and  other  stabill- 
itlon  mci^ures  were  removed. 
The  met  t  industry  held  back  meat  and 
went  on  a  |dt-<lown  strike  60  days  before 
Section. 

And  the  Republican  Party 
trie  lights  Qgain.st  the  night  sMes  the 
taunting  (  uestlon  that  may  yet  boomer- 
acain  t  it  and  its  candidates— "Had 


campaign  of  cynical  propa- 

deliberate  conftwton    most 

tor  with  taxpftjreraf  amney  in 

of  deductions  from   income 

ailoces5fuI. 

of  those  who  voted  12.- 
than  the  nearly  47,000  000 
1944  said  "Yes"  to  the  ques- 
enough?** 

people  had  paid  for 
poison. 

Republican  Party,  having  won 

having  won  a  clear-working 

the  Congress,  was  studc  with 

It  had  to  try  to  deliver. 

so  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 

both  the  Congress  and  the 

in  1948. 

It  succeeded,  to  what  extent 
respects? 

the  innMdtete  objectives 

the  real-estate  lobby,  the 

the  private-power  'obby. 

coalition   of   special   interests 

the  antilabor  lobby,  the  Re- 
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publican  Party  has  succeeded  to  an  ex- 
tent that  must  be  gratifying  to  them. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  complained  that  his  party  has 
sold  out  to  the  New  Deal  because  the 
Republican  majority  did  not  in  the  first 
90  days  sweep  away  all  vestiges  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  other 
New  Deal  laws  which,  in  his  view,  are 
abominations. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan is  too  impatient. 

He  does  not  understand  or  is  not  at- 
tentive enough  to  his  party's  problem  of 
winning  the  1948  election.  In  surgery, 
there  is  a  difference  between  a  saw  and 
a  scalpel;  in  medicine  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  curative  drugs  admin- 
istered orally  and  the  hypodermic  needle. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  wages,  prices,  and  profits,  on 
which  the  NAM  and  the  Republican 
Party  made  certain  promises,  let  ur  look 
at  the  record: 

The  year  1939  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basic  point  for  Government  program  ant 
exoenditures. 

In  1939  we  had  about  9.0G0,0C0  unem-' 
ployed  as  compared  with  full  employ- 
ment today;  our  national  income  was 
$72.500  000.000  as  compared  with  $109.- 
600.000  000  in  1947;  our  population  is 
130  880  000  as  compared  with  143.338.- 
COD  today. 

In  1939  we  should  have  had  in  prog- 
ress at  least  sjven.  not  one.  weal  h- 
producing  developments  such  as  TVA. 
which  later  supplied  the  margin  for  viC' 
tory  in  aluminum,  fertilizers,  and  atomU 
energy. 

Today  the  Republican  Party  propose 
to  try  to  shrink  o\ir  Government's  roU 
in  the  economic  and  soci?^l  rehabilitation 
of  oTir  country  back  to  1929  Isvels. 

The  Rfpubl'can  program  does  not  in- 
clud3  Pi 0 vision  for  the  vast  prcgram  of 
needed  public  works  rh'ch  should  be  au- 
thorised, planned,  and  blueprinted  n-w, 
to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  time  v  ^  n 
supoly  and  demand  for  consumer  r  ds 
and  houslrg  come  into  balance  and  such 
projects  are  needed  to  mnlntaln  full  cm- 
plo^irent  and  Increase  cur  productli 
resources  and  markcis. 

By  action  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration  In   the   executive    branch,    thg^ 
budget  has  been  balanced  and  more 
baUinced. 

T.ie  suip'u^  for  the  flsca!  year  ended' 
Juno  30.  IS47.  was  $734,000,000. 

Por  the  present  yecr.  it  is  estimat 
to  be  at  least  $4,000  CCO.OCO. 

Tbis.  as  President  Truman  would  ha 
the  first  to  state,  is  laxrer  than  it  shoui  ! 
be. 

It  is  no  fault  of  President  Truman  and 
his  administration  that  a  su'osianti  : 
part  of  th*s  curplus  is  not  l:eing  U£c  i 
tcday  to  balance  the  human  budget,  u 
b^Jance  the  housing  budget,  the  healt 
bJdset,  the  edu:ational  bud  jet. 
budeet  for  our  senior  citizens  and  th( 
diraljled  by  accidents  and  dsca^e. 
sojl-consenauion  budget,  the  irrigatic 
budget,  the  reclamation  budget. 
power  bud3et,  the  reforestation  bucj 
The  Democratic  Party  has  consistent 
stood  for  balancing  of  the  human  budge 
when  nece^ary.  potting  it  ahead  of 
ancing  of  the  money  budget. 
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Eighth.  Systematic  chopping  down  of 
services  to  farmers,  ranchers,  miners, 
and  wage  earners  in  reckless  reduction 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and 
Labor. 

Reclamation  has  been  cut  at  a  time 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans 
want  farms  and  when  a  hungry  world 
cries  for  food. 

Irrigation  development  has  been  cut. 

Power  development  has  been  cut,  in  the 
face  of  a  present  power  shorta":e  in  the 
West  and  a  shortage  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, blighting  industrial  development, 
employment,  markets,  and  hope  for  con- 
tinuing prosperity. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
funds  have  been  cut,  although  4  out  of  10 
of  our  farms  still  lack  electricity. 

Contradicting  the  fine  phrases  of 
friendship  for  labor  that  accompanied 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  the  various  bureaus 
and  SCI  vices  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  been  made  a  shambles. 

The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  been  weakened;  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  been  reduced  so  that 
facts  needed  by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  peaceful  collective  bargaining 
cannot  be  promptly  and  accurately  as- 
sembled and  made  available  while  they 
are  still  timely;  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  is  down  and  very  nearly  out; 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  with  an 
impossible  administrative  load  imposed 
by  the  so-called  portal-to-portal  amend- 
ments, has  a  pitifully  inadequate  budget 
with  which  to  attempt  the  Job. 

Ninth.  Cutting  back  low-cost  public 
power  development  by  a  set  of  bills  that 
would  require  such  projects  to  sell  elec- 
tricity at  the  generating  point,  at  the 
same  time  exempting  a  large  proportion 
of  privately  owned  utilities  from  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

No  neater  formula  for  delivering  con- 
mners  of  electricity  to  the  tender  mer- 
dee  of  the  private  power  interests  at  the 
private  utilities'  own  price  could  be  de- 
vised. 

Tenth.  Attempting  to  divide,  weaken, 
and  destroy  labor  unions  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  which,  in  its  various  provi- 
sions, carries  the  seeds  of  the  sort  of  in- 
dustrial war  this  Nation  suffered  in  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  when  strong 
corporations  attempted  to  club,  gas, 
shoot,  and  terrorize  workers  into  em- 
ployment on  the  employers'  own  terms. 
This  ts  only  a  hasty  and  partial  listing 
of  the  major  achievement  of  the  first  Re- 
publican Congress  in  16  years. 

I  have  not  dealt  with  the  special  raids, 
such  as  the  gas  utility  bill,  the  bill  to 
exempt  the  rayroads  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Increased 
benefits  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  many  others. 

I  have  left  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  and  sinister  characteristic  of 
the  Republican  performance,  reserving  it 
for  final  reference. 

fcrlier.  I  m?ntioned  the  Republican 
ivoposals  for  tax  cuts,  a  little  for  the  low- 
Income,  much  for  the  high-income  few. 
Tied  in  with  tax  cuts  are  prices,  profits, 
wages,  and  adequate  supplies  of  needed 
goods. 


We  are  about  to  take  off  on  another 
round  in  the  inflationary  spiral.  With 
other  nations  crying  for  food,  farm  and 
industrial  machinery,  and  materials, 
supply  continues  to  be  below  the  real 
demand  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the 
same  time,  millions  of  people,  here  and 
abroad,  are  being  priced  out  of  the  mar- 
ket for  food,  clothing,  cars,  refrigera- 
tors, washing  machines,  farm  macliin- 
ery,  and  the  heavy  capital  goods  neces- 
sary particularly  for  rehabilitation  of 
productive  plant  in  other  nations. 

While  prices  continue  their  upward 
trend,  with  wage  rates  lagging,  the  mo- 
nopolistic steel  shortage  tlirows  tens  of 
thousands  of  auto  workers  out  of  work 
for  weeks  at  a  time  and  cuts  the  work- 
week of  other  thousands  to  4  days  and 
$30  in  wages. 

Recent  floods,  the  most  disastrous  in 
history  because  the  Congress  refuses  to 
apply  the  successful  experiment  of  TVA 
to  the  Missouri  and  other  valleys,  have 
cut  our  expected  production  of  com, 
pork,  and  other  meats,  aggravating  the 
world-wide  competition  for  what  food 
supplies  are  going  to  be  available. 

These  shortages  of  steel,  foods,  and 
other  essentials  boost  prices  so  that, 
while  inflation  continues,  deflation  has 
already  set  in  for  millions  of  people, 
here  and  abroad.  They  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  market. 

Our  economy,  careening  along  on  a 
dizzy  spree,  is  building  up  to  a  big  let- 
down. The  economists  tell  us  the  bust 
that  will  follow  the  present  boom  will  not 
be  a  little  depression.  It  can  be  big, 
stubborn,  and  long-lasting.  It  can  de- 
liver the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  final 
desperation  of  totalitarianism  and  put 
democracy  in  danger  here  at  home.  If, 
for  example,  the  steel  Industry's  short- 
sighted estimates  of  future  steel  capacity 
should  be  allowed  to  come  true,  we  would 
have,  by  1950,  some  14,000,000  unem- 
ployed and  a  few  yearn  later  as  many  as 
20.000.000  unemployed. 

So  alarming  is  the  prospect  that  the 
very  man  who  a  few  years  ago  suggested 
that  a  little  inflation  would  not  do  us  any 
harm  made  the  suggestion  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  restore  price  control 

"Not  a  chance."  said  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  majority. 

Just  like  that.  Instantly.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

Mr.  O'Neal  made  the  suggestion  in 
speaking  of  the  serious  cuts  in  food  pro- 
duction caused  by  the  recent  floods  and 
the  resulting  danger  of  new  increases  in 
food  prioes  in  the  n^onths  to  come. 

At  last.  4  years  later.  Mr.  O'Neal  was 
afraid  of  inflation.  Apparently  he  rec- 
ognized that  a  little  inflation  was  like  a 
little  cocaine.  A  year  ago  he  had  been 
for  taking  off  price  and  rationing  con- 
trols. But,  after  a  year's  experience,  he 
had  had  enough  and  he  was  afraid. 

But  the  Republican  Party  is  not  afraid. 
Oh.  no.  Not  yet,  or  perhaps  it  is  very 
much  afraid  and  is  determined  to  carry 
through  the  Inflationary  cycle  until — 
well,  until  after  the  1948  elections. 

Intentional  or  not,  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  work  of  this  Republican  controlled 
Congress. 

"Let  prices  rise  to  their  natural  level 
In  the  open  market"— a  market  tragi- 


cally short  of  need,  actual  human  need 
as  distinguished  from  purchasing  power 
that  shrinks  as  prices  rise. 

Let  consumers  with  the  longest  purses 
buy  new  cars  at  $500  premiums  and  used 
cars  at  fantastic  prices. 

Let  them  buy  all  the  food  they  want 
at  any  price  while  other  nations,  our 
allies  in  the  war  to  make  one  world, 
reduce  their  rations  below  the  wartime 
levels  and  share  among  themselves  to 
stave  off  mass  deaths  by  starvation. 

Let  the  steel  industry  hold  down  pro- 
duction and  refuse  to  enlarge  its  plant 
capacity  out  of  fear  of  oncoming  depres- 
sion and  gather  the  black  rosebuds  of 
high  prices  while  it  may. 

Let  landlords  and  tenants  "voluntar- 
ily" negotiate  higher  rents — with  a  hous- 
ing shortage  of  at  least  2,000,000  units. 

And,  meantime,  hamper  and  weaken 
labor  in  its  efforts  to  negotiate  wage  in- 
creases that  will  keep  the  worker's  family 
at  least  within  sight  of  the  soaring  cost 
of  living. 

Chloroform  the  Wagner-Taf t-Kllender 
housing  bill. 

Strangle  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. 

Give  novocaine  to  the  bills  for  a  65- 
cent  minimum  wage,  to  more  nearly 
adequate  social-security  payments  to  the 
aged,  the  handicapped,  the  mothers,  and 
children. 

Put  a  cheap  charity  mustard  plaster 
over  our  national  health  needs. 

Offer  the  cotton  candy  of  civil  rights 
bills,  passed  by  the  House  but  not  by  the 
Senate. 

All  this  is  consistent  with  the  trickle- 
down  theory  of  prosperity  that  has  failed 
again  and  again  in  our  history. 

Let  $17,000,000,000  and  more  in  profits, 
after  taxes,  boil  to  the  top  and,  say  the 
proponents  and  addicts  of  this  theory. 
Inevitably  it  will  trickle  down  to  the  many 
on  the  bottom. 

But  already  there  is  proof  that  these 
profits  are  not  trickling  back  down  fast 
enough. 

Already  it  is  apparent  that  the  circula- 
tory ayitem  of  our  $225,000,000,000  econ- 
omy Is  dangerously  out  of  balance  that 
profits  are  not  getting  back  into  wages, 
salaries,  and  purchasing  power  fast 
enough  for  the  masses  of  our  people  to 
buy  back  what  they  produce  and  what 
they  need  to  maintain  an  American 
standard  of  living. 

Last  Tuesday,  July  22.  this  House  con- 
fessed this  fact  when  it  adopted  a  pro- 
hibition against  Government  curbs  on  in- 
stallment selling. 
Is  not  this  where  we  came  in? 
Installment  selling,  which  has  In- 
creased at  an  unprecedented  rate  in  the 
past  year  as  the  NAM  fell  down  on  its 
promises  of  lower  prices  If  controls  were 
removed,  can  now  be  expected  to  soar  to 
new  levels.  It  win  rise,  as  in  the  twen- 
ties, until  the  time  comes  when  too  many 
Americans  have  nrn  out  of  money  to  pay 
any  more  first  installments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  adoption  <rf  tUs 
measure  taking  the  lid  off  Installment 
selling,  this  Congress  will  have  completed 
the  planning  for  inflation,  for  another 
boom  and  bust. 

The  easy  resort  to  the  cocaine  of  infla- 
tion, which  we  resisted  diuing  the  war 
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it  Will  work.    Perhaps  the  Re- 
Party   can    keep   the    patient 
f^rly  happy  until  the  1948  elec- 
safely  pa^t. 

happens,  the  Republican  Party 
but  the  American  people  and 
e  of  the  world  who  look  to  us 
ship  and  help  will  lose. 
.  all  of  us.  will  go  down  In  his- 
Members  of  the  Inflation  Con- 
cocaine  Congress, 
^eal  has  made  his  prace  with  his 
ence  and  with  history.    But 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
a^ide  his  suggestion  as  ridiculous, 
is  i  he  awful  responsibility, 
port   of   certain   statements   I 
matle  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
ins  jrting  in  the  Ricord  the  f  oUow- 


An    Associated    Press    dispatch 
in  the  Washington  Star.  July 
entitled    "Wholesale    Prices 
}  Percent  Over  Old  High." 

A  report  in  the  Washington 
July  26.  1947.  quoting  BLS  find- 
between  May  15  and  June  15. 
prices  rose  from  187.6  to  190.5 
of  the  1935-39  index. 
An  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
>^ashington  Daily  News.  July  25. 
entitled  "Mr.  Truman's  Appraisal." 
A    letter    from    Elizabeth    S. 
J  eneral  secretary  of  the  National 
League,    published    in    the 
Post.  July  26.  1947.  entitled 
Minimum  Wage  Boost." 
A   Washington   Post   editorial. 
July  25.  1947,  entitled  "Last 
and  making  a  final  appeal  to 
to  act  upon  the  Stratton  bill 
400.000  refugees. 


(From  tt  e  Washington  Star  of  July  25.  1M7| 


nucEs  cuMB  o.s  ptscENT  ovn 

OLD   KICH 

Wholesale  prices  hit  a  new  postwar  peak 


of  Labor  Statistics  reported  Its 
on  the  1926  average,  stood  at 
tbe  previous  postwar  higti  of 
by  0.6  percent. 
Substafitially  higher  prices  for  farm  com- 
and  a  number  of  industrial  goods 
for  an  increase  of  1.3  per- 
ajrerage  wholesale  market  prices  dvir- 
cek  ended  July  19. 
iroducts  and  foods  rose  2.4  percent 
>«rcent,  respectively. 


resi  K»sible 


prices  were   1.6   percent   below    iln 

March  peak  but  18.3  percent  higher  than 
year  ago. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jvily  26,  1941 

rOCO   PSICXS  BISB    1.7   PXBCZNT   tM   MONTH    HI 

RetaU  food  prices  In  Washington  roee 
percent  between  May  15  and  June  15  of 
year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
tlstics.  while  in  56  other  cities,  the  aver 
Increase   was   15   percent. 

The  retaU  Index  here  climbed  from  II 
on  May  15  to  190  9  on  June  15.  a  rise  of 
percent  over  June  15  of  the  previous  year 
103   percent   higher   than   the  August   II 
index. 

Nationally,  the  retail  food  price  index 
from  187.8  to  190.5  percent  of  the   193J 
index,  tue  Bureau  said.    This  was  31  perc 
above  mid-June  1946.  the  last  month  of 
tensive  Government  price  controls. 

The  sharp  rise  In  the  national  family  ft 
blU  was  due  mostly  to  an  8-percent  Increi 
In.  the  prices  of  red  meats  and  a  2-i: 
seasonal   advance   In  eg^s.    These  inc 
offset  declines  of  6  percent  for  fats  and 
2  percent  for  coffee,  snd  1  percent  for  fr 
and  vegetables. 

The  Bureau  found  In  Its  survey  that  fc 
prices  had  risen  during  the  last  month  in 
of  the  56  cities  surveyed.  In  nine  cltV 
prices  were  down,  and  In  Denver.  Colo.,  tt 
were  unchanged. 

Advances  ranged  from  0.5  percent  In  Ji 
son   Miss.,  to  4.4  percent  In  Providence. 
Dscllnes  varied  from  0.1  percent  In  Mol 
Ala.,  to  1.5  percent  m  Los  Angelec  and 
Francisco. 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
25.   19471 

MS.    nUMAK'S    APPaAISAL 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

We  are  a  $225,000,000,000  Nation— but 
don't  act  like  It. 

That.  In  effect.  Is  the  reaction  of  at 
one  reader  to  President  Truman's  com( 
hecslve  and  detailed  economic  report  to  Co 
gre:s. 

Sixty  minion  of  us.  and  a  few  over. 
Jots,  an  all-tims  peak.  This  shows  what 
can  do.  There's  no  reason  why  we  can't 
on  doing  It  for.  as  the  Resident  said, 
country  "has  the  physical  resources,  ths 
nological  skills,  the  managerial  genius, 
the  trained  labor  for  a  steady  expansion 
national  output. ' 

But,  as  he  pointed  out.  there  are  buslx 
men  who  still  make  decisions  on  the 
that  "the  consumption  capacity  of  the 
try  is  severely  limited     •     •     •     the 
rence  of  periodic  depressions  Is  una  void  abl 
•     •     •     who  seek  relief  from  business 
ficuitles  by  "limiting  the  capacity  of   tr 
planu   and   Industries   and    by   withuOlil 
new  production  techniques.       Some  go  as  i 
as  to  "uige  that  a  considerable  volume 
uncmploycment  is  necessary  ic  order  to 
duce  workers,  under  the  threat  of  lay-offs,  | 
produce  efBciently." 

As  for   labor,   the  President   pointed 
there  are  some  there  who  believe  the  voU 
of  avaUable  work  Is  lunlted,  so  they 
to  familiar  practices  to  hold  onto  their  jot 
slow-downs,  made  work,  feather-bedding, 
dierlng  on  tbe  Job.  which  contributed  to 
enactment  of  labor  regulatory  Icglslatlon.J 

D3splte  present  high  prosperity  and 
ployment.  there  Is  real  danger  of  recessic 
depression,  which  comes  from  our  falU 
act  like  a  6225.000.000.000  nation.    The 
ident.  singled  out  the  nun  signs  of  tro 
that  are  ahead  unless  we  take  care. 
too.  reveals  a  shortsightedness  that  is 
complimentary  to  a  $225,000,000,000  nati 
for  the  President  and  his  Council  of  Econc 
Advisers    pointed    out    the    same 
months  ago. 
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|Po8t  of  July  26.  1947) 
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The  greatest  number  of  the  underpaid  are 
aaacog  tbe  unorganized  workers.  They  are 
the  people  we  forget  wben  we  hear  about 
the  wage  increases  secured  by  vmions.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  hardest  hit  by  rising 
jictoee  because  the  major  portion  of  their 
tBOOBie  must  be  spent  for  food  and  clothing. 
If  they  are  to  keep  their  heads  above  water, 
tf  they  are  to  remain  self-supporting  con- 
sumers Instead  of  recipients  of  rdief,  tbtfe 
must  be  an  increase  in  their  hourly  wage 
rate 

Increased  productivity  makes  increased 
wages  possible.  But  It  does  not  iiusure  them. 
The  history  of  American  Industry  shows  that, 
in  the  absence  of  controls,  either  of  effective 
collective  bargaining  or  legislation,  Increased 
productivity  was  not  adequately  reflected  in 
the  pay  envelope.  During  the  6  years  pre- 
ceding the  crash  of  1929  productivity  per 
man-hour  Increased  24  percent  and  wage 
rates  only  9%  percent  in  manufacturing — 
a  disparity  which  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  collapse. 

Congressman  Hastlst.  chairman  of  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  says:  "It's  all  off 
tmtll  next  January,"  but  he  makes  no  prom- 
ise of  action  then.  Must  we  wait  tot  a  new 
mandate  of  the  people? 

XuzABrra  8.  MAcn, 

General  Secretary. 
National  Consumers  Leagua. 

Clbvklsnb. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25.  1947] 

LA9T  CHAN CX 

The  cartoon  on  this  page  gives  an  Impres- 
sion of  the  hopelessness  that  will  be  caused 
among  the  dlsplsced  persons  by  our  vacated 
Congress.  The  hungry  sheep  are  looking  up 
and  are  not  fed.  This  seems  their  lot  as  the 
result  of  the  shelving  of  the  Stratton  bill  to 
admit  400.000  refugees.  The  bill  may  come 
up  next  year,  but  in  t2aat  event  there  would 
have  to  be  another  round  of  testimony  to 
disprove  all  the  argiunents  which  have  been 
marshaled  against  it. 

Evidently  the  latest  and  principal  argu- 
ment Is  Representative  Gossrrr's.  This  Is 
that  100.000  DP's  are  Russian  Jews  whom  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  deUberately  trying  to  plant 
in  this  country  for  fifth-colimin  activity. 
This  Is  quite  untrue.  The  resort  to  such  an 
argimient  siiows  an  opposition  bereft  of 
either  logic  or  bowels  in  resisting  a  measure 
which  has  Nation-wide  hacking.  The  fact  is 
that  of  the  600,000  DP's,  Jews  of  all  nationali- 
ties ntunber  only  sbout  130,000,  and  they  are 
■alnly  Polish  Jews.  They  are  reft«ees,  not 
Mtaionarlea — refugees  from  Nazi  siqipresslon 
and  Conununlst  repression  alike.  The  Rus- 
sians, far  from  wanting  them  to  spread  the 
Marxian  gospel,  are  anxious  to  see  th«n  re- 
patriated to  what  the  Russians  euptiemistl- 
cally  eaU  their  homelands.  The  reason  for 
this  anxiety  Is  in  some  cases  that  they  are 
proscribed  for  anti-CXnnmunist  sctivlty,  in 
others  that  they  know  too  much  about  tbe 
kind  at  government  in  Russia  or  In  the  coun- 
tries under  Soviet  sway,  and  could  many  a 
tale  unfold.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next 
best  thing  from  Moecow's  point  of  view  Is  to 
"put  them  down.-  as  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Vlshlnsky  Is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Secretary  Byrnes  st  the  l-*arls  Conference, 
with  a  thumb-down  geetin-e  expressive  of 
exterminstlon. 

In  point  of  fact.  It  Is  not  the  Jewish  DPs 
who  want  to  come  to  America.  Judging  from 
the  evidence  of  those  who  bsve  visited  the 
islands  of  refugees  in  Germany,  the  Jews  have 
only  one  promised  land  in  mind,  and  that 
Is  Palestine.  The  Baits  and  the  Poles,  who 
preponderate  In  the  DP's  camps,  will  go  any- 
where that  premises  a  chance  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  For  160  years 
this  cotmtry.  to  its  great  benefit  and  greater 
glory,  has  been  affording  this  chance. 


Sven  the  crltles  of  the  Stratton  bill  have 
withdrawn  their  case  against  intuidation. 
The  Stratton  bill  would  admit  100,000  a  year 
for  4  years.  It  wotUd  not  do  the  sll^test 
Tlcdence  to  our  quota  system,  but  would  ac- 
commodate theee  pec^le  thrcrugh  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  qtiotas,  which  liave  not  been 
filled  in  respect  at  some  nationalities  for 
years  back.  The  candidates  for  schnisslon 
would  not  be  in  their  present  predicament  if 
they  were  not  more  or  less  our  kind  at  people. 
It  is  distressing  to  those  who  have  seen  these 
folk  In  their  camps  to  read  the  epithets  that 
have  been  hurled  at  them  by  opponents  of 
the  Stratton  bill.  One  rememb«%  such  sights 
as  the  ploneer-Iooklng  woman  presiding  over 
her  kitchen  in  the  Wlest>aden  camp  for  Baits. 
She  fled  from  the  tyranny  in  which  she  tiad 
to  live  and  work  as  professor  of  home  eco- 
nomics at  Riga  University  when  the  Russians 
came  In.  That  she  and  the  others  like  her  are 
no-goods  is  so  gross  an  Insult  that  the 
aspersion  reacts  upon  any  person  making  it. 

For  God  and  humanity,  as  Mazzinl  would 
say.  let  some  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
miUee  ask  that  the  Stratton  bill  be  called 
up  before  adjcnumment.  so  ttiat  Congress  may 
reassert  our  moral  leadership  in  a  world  of 
tumbling  values.  The  Jurisdiction  of  con- 
science has  never  yet  stopped  at  the  frontier. 
It  wlU  mark  the  eclipse  at  our  dviliaatlon 
when  it  does. 


Heariiif  DeaiaJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REHARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THS  HOX78E  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVB 
Saturdav.  July  26, 1947 

Mr.     PHILBIN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 

chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  July  21  presented  a  list 
of  organizations  and  witnesses  which 
testified  for  and  against  the  subject  of 
imiversal  military  training. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  great  bulk 
of  these  organizations  and  witnesses  tes- 
tified In  1945,  almost  2  years  prior  to  the 
recent  hearings.  Many  organizations 
which  were  heard  2  years  ago  have  raised 
a  question  about  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing them  from  public  hearings  this  time. 
They  point  out  that  in  1945  we  were  In  a 
state  of  hostilities,  that  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Universal 
Training  was  not  then  before  them,  that 
there  la  an  entirely  different  interna- 
tional situation  now  which  requires  com- 
ment and  discussion.  Furthermore,  they 
point  out  that  the  bill  which  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  considered  was  not 
printed  imtil  Thursday,  July  10.  1947, 
and  they  therefore  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  or  present  testimony  on  it. 

Among  the  organizations  which  were 
not  granted  time  to  be  heard  were  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  the  International  Assocla-r 
tlon  of  Machinists,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  other  groups. 
Several  of  these  groups  through  repre- 
•ratatlves  who  were  at  the  recent  publia 


hearings  before  tbe  subcommittee  stated 
that  they  had  even  been  promised  a  hear- 
ing by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  the  House  may  know  the  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  were 
heard  In  the  recent  hearings.  I  append 
a  list  of  the  dates  and  persons  who  pre- 
sented testimony  before  the  Committee 
and  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services: 
GBotJps  AND  nvonrmuALs  WHO  TKCTum  roa 
OB  AIM  mat  uMivaBSAL  TBAiKiNo  aaroax  oom- 
Mrmi  oa  sttbcommittse  on  asmsd  roacas, 

1*47 

Dr.  Karl  CcMnptoD  (for  universal  mlUtary 
training),  June   11,  1947. 

Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh  (for  universal  mUl- 
tary  training).  June  18,  1947. 

Rev.  Daniel  Poling  (for  tmiversai  military 
training),  June   19,   1947. 

Mr.  Truman  Gibson  (for  universal  miUtary 
training),  June   19,   1947. 

Cltteois'  Emergency  Coounlttee  for  Uni- 
versal Training,  J\istlce  Owen  Roberu  testi- 
fying (for  universal  military  training),  June 
97,  1947. 

Philadelphia  Committee  Against  Peacetime 
Oonaerlpuon  (against  universal  miUtary 
training).  July  7.  1947. 

Women's  Committee  to  OfHIMse  Conscrip- 
tion (against  imiversal  aUlltary  training), 
July  7.  1947. 

American  Legion  Atiziliary  (fof  imiveraal 
military  training),  July  7,  1947. 

Socialist  Partv  (against  vmlversal  military 
trsUUng),  July  9.  1947. 

American  Legkm  (for  universal  military 
training).  July  9.  1947. 

American  Veterans'  Committee  (against 
universal  military  training),  July  9,  1947. 

Progressive  Citizens  of  America  (for  tml- 
wsal  military  training),  Jvdy  9.  1947. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America  (against 
universal  military  training).  July  10.  1947. 

Father  Dan  Lining,  Individual,  from  Texas 
(for  universal  military  training),  Jtily  10, 
1947. 

Woman's  Clu^tlan  Temperance  Union 
(against  unlvorsal  military  training).  July 
10.  1947. 

Dr.  Blake  Van  Leer,  individual,  president, 
Georgia  Tech.  (for  imiversal  mlliUry  train- 
ing). July  10.  1047. 

CIO  (against  unlvereal  military  training), 
July  10.  1947. 

Rabbi  Michael  Aronson.  DAV  (for  univer- 
sal military  training),  July  10,  1947. 

Representative  Adam  Clatton  Powxll 
(against  universal  military  training) ,  July  11, 
1947. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  (against  uni- 
versal military  training).  July  11,  1947. 

Assodstlon  at  Jimlor  Colleges  (agalnat  uni- 
versal military  training),  July  11,  1947. 

Post  War  World  CouncU  (against  imiversal 
mUltary  training).  July  11.  1947. 

Dr.  Allan  Bates,  scientist,  from  Chleago 
(against  universal  mUltary  training),  July 
16,  1947. 

Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  (for  universal 
mUltary  trainUig).  July  16,  1947. 

The  War  Department,  three  offlcers  (for 
universal  mUltary  training),  July  17,  1947. 

The  Navy  Department,  three  officers  (for 
universal  mUltary  training) ,  July  17.  1947. 

The  Marine  Corpa.  two  olBcers  (for  imi- 
versal military  training),  July  17,  1947. 

The  Northern  Baptist  Convention  (against 
universal  military  training) ,  July  17.  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearty  the  peacetime 
draft  bill  was  jammed  through  the  com- 
mittee without  giving  an  adequate  hear- 
ing to  very  many  groups  which  desired 
and  had  requested  an  (vportunity  to 
be  heard.  No  good  purpose  can  be  served 
by  this  procedure.  I  hope  that  the  ntxt 
8essl(m  of  Ctmgress  wlU  ttuAst  upon  full 
hearing  on  this  vital  matter. 
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Happy  Days*  Mr.  Prctidenl 


EXITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


IN  THE 


or  mrw  Ji 

HOUSE  OF  RXPRESXNTATl  V  ES 


,;aturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  CiiNFIEI.D.  Blr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  xtend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  inc  ude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wasl  ington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

MAtT 


tl  Is 

1) 


We 
and  the 
<Uy — ' 
atorla^ 
chair  theite 

Said  ouj 
sick  for 

UMbMt 

We 

arranged 

Some 
nxLo  ( 
the  House 
given  life 

Such 
with  the 
atorlal 
wo\ild 

Right 
dignified 
•elf    mantr 
cronies, 
will  ha?e 
Truman 
aufgcst 
Stnator 
piMMd  td 


HAPTT  DATS,  MS.  rSXSXDXKT 

havfe  been  thinking  of  our  President 
>  rlstful  gesture  he  made  the  other 
wall  ing  into  the  Senate,  and  with  sen- 
sitting  down  in  his  old 


p<  rmlaslon. 


Preaident.  "I  sometimes  get  home- 
seat.    I  spent  what  I  think  were 
years  of  my  life  In  the  Senate." 
th4nk    his    return    there    might    be 


piiy 


ha  re 


Uuted 
Icm, 


tllne  ago  RepresentatlT*  Gobsom  Cam- 

tubUcan.  New  Jersey)  proposed  to 

that  ez-Presldents.  one  and  all,  b« 

Jobs  as  Senators  at  large. 

[-Presidential    Senators    would    sit 

1  egular  body  and  would  receive  sen- 

and   mileage  allowances.     They 

no  vote. 

there,  we  think,  la  a  practical  and 

vay  for  Mr.  Truman  to  aasxire  him- 

more    days    with    his    senatorial 

fakglnnlng  p#riiapa  in  1949.    The  bill 

to  be  passed  first,  of  course.    If  Mr. 

any  difficulty  in  this  respect,  we 

he  call  on  practically  any  GOP 

xt   Representative.     They'll   all   IM 

oblige. 


1  as 

tJiat 


Nations'  World  Lanfuafc  Prol>- 
Amcrica  and  tke  Philippines 


E^QTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ilON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  losaouu 

m  Tn  :  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  BFI.U  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Maxi- 
mlano  li  juinlto  ViUareal: 

IMUI^    I  «TM>IIS'     WO«U>     LAMCT7AOX     PBOSLSlt. 
AJOBICA    ANO    VBM    PHIUPPUnS 


Max  imlano 


(By 
dlrecto 
North 
Uttle 
of 
Ington, 

The 
member 
tending 
sociatlon 
July  1947 
Fellowship 
delegate 
good-will 
tngboth 


(if 


Jbperant:sts 


The 
ship 
in  the 
forever 
future  tor 
that  theie 


fled 
b> 


Marmlto   Villareal.    former 

of   the  B^Mrsnto  Association   of 

America   and   iKe   member   of   tha 

Cpngrsss  of  the  United  States.  Hoosa 

esentatives  Office  Biillding,  Waah- 

O.  C.) 

atkthor   has   been,  for  several   times. 

ot   the   Waahington  delegation   at- 

Congrcsses  of  the  Esperanto  As- 

of  North  America.  Including  that  of 

congress  which  took  place  at  World 

Center,  Inc..  Conway,  N.  H.    As  a 

the  congress  be  made  an  extenslvs 

tour  of  Canadian  cities,  represent* 

he  United  States  and  the  PhUlpplns 


Philippine   and    American   comrade- 

durif  g  the  Second  World  War  was  proven 

of  battle.    That  comradeship  will 

recorded  by  the  historians  in  the 

generations  to  come.    It  is  hoped 

splendid  and  brilliant  records  In 


the  field   of  battle   bs  made  a  permaxM 
pattern  tor  the  two  peoples  and  natloos 
the  peace  table  conferences  in  solving 
world  problems. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  oflkial 
sentatlves  of   the   Philippines   and   that 
American  republics  are  sincerely  urged  to 
their  utmost  to  ]oin  their  xmtlrlng  efforts 
powers  In  solving  the  vital  problem  in 
adoption  of  one  and  absolutely  neutral  li 
guage  for  the  official  \ue  of  the  United 
tlons  at  its  future  assemblies. 

It  is  deemed  as  an  Inescapable  task  for 
representatives    to    the    United    Nations 
demonstrate  their  powers  and  fearless  1« 
ship  toward  reaching  the  goal  of  ftndtng 
solution  by  adopting  an   international 
guage  for  the  use  of  this  imporunt  wc 
organization. 

In  the  democratic  world  of  today  the  avi 
age  citizen  plays  an  important  part  in 
problems  thut  affects  him  and  the  world 
large.     The  average  citizen  should  feel  it 
patriotic  du'.y  to  do  his  utmost  in  soli 
world  problems  by  urging  his  United  Natlc 
representatives  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
tion  of  the  international  language 
for  official  utie  of  that  organisation. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooasisalt,  as  American 
gate  to  the  United  Nations,  should  be  hi 
congratulateil   by  the  whole   world   for 
fearless  utterances  In  influencing  the 
forceftilly  In  the  matter  of  solving  the  li 
guage    difficulty    in    the    United     Natic 
While  attending  the  United  Nations  Confi 
ence  In   London,  the  press  of  the  Old 
the  New  World  commended  her  highly  for  I 
great  efforts  in  trying  (o  encourage  lead! 
of    the   world    to   flnd   ways   and    means 
solving   the   very   old   problem   of   langui 
difflctilty 

The  defunct  League  of  Nations.  In  whl 
the  late  President  Woodrow  Wilson  devc 
his  efforts,  aad  the  present  substitute. 
United    Nations.    In    which    the    great 
President  Frunklln  D    Roosevelt  and 
dent   Harry    3.   Truman    also   devoted   tl 
efforts,  faced  the  same  difficulty  in  trying 
solve  the  problem  of  a  universal  langx 
• 


Where  Are  We  Dnftug? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.   S-\BATH.     Mr.   Speaker,   wt 
are  we  drifting? 

Are  we  going  to  forget  our  170  years 
glorious  liberty  and  freedom  and  go 
to  the  days  of  the  czars,  the  kaisers, 
Austro-Hungarlan  emperors? 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  facts. 

Under  the  hysteria  whipped  up  bj 
few  professional  Red  baiters  from 
subversive  smear  bund,  who  day  in 
day  out  Inject  their  poison  of  discord 
disimity  into  our  national  life,  we 
faced  in  this  country  with  such  rest 
tions  of  thought  and  speech  and  writ 
as  we  have  not  known  since  the  days 
the  Sedition  Acts. 

According  to  these  reactionaries,  mai 
of  whom  are  open  disciples  of  Hitler  ai 
Ooebbels,  every  liberal  and  progressive 
minded  person  Is  recklessly  charged  wit 
being  a  Communist. 

Some  of  tliese  smear  artists  who  mi 
querade  as  patriots  are  open  advocates 
the  Nazi-Fascist  ideologies. 


dupes  who  make 
^f  the  race  baiting 
zealots. 

attempt  to  drive 
progressive  and  to 
illegal  weapon  at 

)isode  in  the  decline 

jour  beloved  country 

;arl  Marzani. 

>ut  Marzani  except 

the  papers. 

as  I  am  aware,  seen 

ithy  for  or  against 

\ior  or   against   his 

/en  know  what  his 

I  from  the  record  of 
In  the  daily  papers 
Eines,  that  the  cir- 

rosecution  are  dan- 
»edom.  and  to  eco- 
even  to   religious 

f:  m  the  State  De- 
}i  ne  had  resigned, 
sd  until  2  months 
ted  his  resignation. 
?d  with  treason,  or 
with  perjury.  He 
(d  under  a  statute 
adopted  to  safe- 
it  against  fraud  by 

Inserting  in  the 
jrt  on  the  Marzani 

Stone,  one  of  the 
ilists  in  the  United 
In  a  liberal  weekly, 
(2.  1947. 

have  no  personal 
tarzani  case,  but  I 
)wledge  of  what  life 

despotism.  I  love 
Ch.    I  love  it  because 

stay  free.  I  hope 
report,  and  ponder 
Btone  says,  that  we 
l-ecious  heritages  of 

Its  BiU  of  Rights. 

[born,    the   son   of    s 

eial  who  came  to  this 

[twenties  and  settled 

ftnl  worked  his  way 

u  'o  Williams,  where 

Ic     .(^e  literary  paper 

He  had  2  years  at 

Spain — a  damning 

lay — and  returned  in 

settled  on  the  East 

Bonomlca  for  a  whUe 

He  did  not  come 

Itll  last  fall. 

[mildly,   hardly   fitted 

lent.     His  own  opin« 

hide — were  pretty 

[ill  eler.     He  was  un- 

epartment.   to   which 

with  the  remains 

^ic  Services.     Efforts 

I  fired  immediately  on 

the    spring    of    1946. 

^gn  but  was  urged  by 

He  began  to  organ- 

11ms  for  labor  unions 

ence  last  summer  to 

[for    Action,    for    the 

ters.     General   Elec- 

Dught  prints  to  show 

las  a  horrid  example 

le  film  was  attacked 

-Telegram  as  "com- 
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■HiBistlc.'*  TlM  best  was  an.  Moasnl  re- 
fram  the  Bute  Department  In  No- 
after  being  assured  that  he  was  not 
resignmg  under  fire.  But  a  month  later  the 
department  Informed  him  that  he  bad  been 
discharged,  and  in  January  he  was  Indicted. 
He  has  been  sentenced  to  from  1  to  8  years 
in  jail  and  denied  bond  pending  appeal. 

The  Indictment  was  framed  in  terms  cal- 
culated to  make  the  hair  bristle  on  the  heads 
of  southern  CoogrsKmen.  and  reflect  credit 
on  the  sleuths  ot  the  SUte  Department. 
Marcanl  was  accused  of  falsely  denying  that 
in  IMO  and  1941  he  did  "counsel  and  in- 
struct Communist  Party  members  to  sow 
resentment  and  discontent  among  Negroes 
by  agitating  the  question  of  racial  dlscrim- 
tnstlon."  It  was  charged  that  he  did  "in- 
struct divers  party  members  concerning  a 
plan,  policy,  and  program  •  •  •  for 
*  *  *  disintegration  of  the  mcmOe  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  •  *  • 
to  the  end  that  the  Communist  Party  might 
gain  control  thereof  and  thus  bring  about  a 
revolt  against  the  capitalist  system."  It 
was  charged  that  he  did  "urge  Communist 
Party  members  to  protest  to  their  Congress- 
men against  the  passage  of  an  antistrlke  bill." 
The  nature  of  the  indictment — not  for  Com- 
asimlst  activities  but  for  false  sUtement  to 
Oownment  investigators — made  possible 
rulings  which  fatally  handicapped  the  de- 
fense when  Mansanl  came  to  trial.  The 
prosecution  could  tug  in  an  inflammatory 
matter  of  this  kind  to  show  how  Marzani 
served  the  Communists,  but  the  defense  was 
limited  to  character  witnesses  and  Marzanl's 
denials. 

Maraanl's  defense  never  really  got  Into  the 
rccord.  The  jury  was  told  that  In  1940  and 
the  first  half  of  1941  Marzani  operated  on 
the  Bast  Side  of  New  York  as  a  branch  or- 
ganiser and  section  educstlonal  director  for 
the  Communist  Party  under  the  name  of 
Tony  Whales.  Dtarlng  the  last  half  of  1941 
and  the  early  part  of  1942  Maraanl.  tmder 
his  own  name,  was  active  in  the  same  area 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  East  Side  Con- 
ference to  Defend  America.  Thus  many 
people  must  have  seen  and  beard  him  In 
both  capacities,  and  one  wonders  how  he 
could  have  been  deared  for  Government  em- 
ployment in  1942  if  he  had  been  openly  ac- 
tive as  a  Communist  official  under  such  cir- 
IHMMlsiii  IS  The  transcripts  of  Marsani's 
qwatloping  in  1942  and  1943  by  the  FBI  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  show  that  the 
Government  knew  of  the  Tony  Whales  charge. 
Mananl  admitted  then  that  he  had  once  cir- 
culated a  Browder  petition  but  denied  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
under  the  name  of  Whales  or  any  other. 
The  upshot  of  the  rather  extended  Investi- 
gations and  hearings  at  that  time  was  his 
clearance  for  Government  employment.  Be 
went  into  the  OSS.  first  as  a  civilian,  then 
With  military  status  as  deputy  chief  of  the 
branch  which  prepared  complex  data  for 
W|ulck  presentstion  to  the  General  Staff.  He 
went  to  the  State  Department  when  it  ab- 
sorbed the  OSS.  Ifazaanl's  war  record,  high- 
ly commended  by  his  superiors,  was  not 
chaUenged. 

The  key  witness  against  Marsanl  and  the 
only  one  who  testified  to  the  highly  Im- 
probable speeches  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  more  horrendous  sections  of  the 
indictment  was  a  New  York  City  policeman. 
Archer  8.  Drew,  who  was  assigned  to  spy 
on  radical  activities  on  the  East  Side. 
Dmv^  teatlittony  showed  that  be  also  acted 
as  an  ^ant  provocateur.  He  is  a  Negro, 
and  one  of  the  organizations  be  was  to  watch 
was  the  National  Negro  CongreM.  When  he 
found  no  branch  In  existence  on  the  East 
Side  he  proceeded  to  form  one  and  to  recruit 
Negroes  for  It.  Drew's  reports  were  the 
source  of  the  Whales  story,  and  these  were 
available  to  other  Government  Investigating 
agencies  at  the  time.  One  U  forced  to  as- 
sume that  the  FBI  and  the  CivU  Service 
Commission  did  not  put  much  stock  in  those 


reports  or  Mamnl  would  never  have  been 
cleared  In  1943.  But  Marzani  was  imable 
to  subpena  the  records  of  these  agencies, 
and  the  Judge,  Raymond  B.  Keech,  kept  the 
question  of  the  past  Inqtilrles  out  ot  the 
trial. 

Judge  Keech  also  barred  evidence  which 
seems  to  Indicate  that  even  the  New  York 
City  police  In  September  1941,  did  not  credit 
Drew's  identification  of  Marzani  with 
Whales.  At  that  time  Drew's  reporU  were 
avaUable  in  the  Police  Depcutment.  Marzani 
had  just  be*n  made  executive  secretary  of 
the  East  Side  Conference  to  defend  America. 
The  organization  was  investigated  by  In- 
spector O'Brien,  and  he  told  the  chairman, 
Meyer  Goldberg,  then  a  Republican  member 
of  the  city  council,  that  he  had  informa- 
tion showing  Marzani  was  a  Communist. 
Goldberg,  now  a  member  of  Dewey's  State 
Labor  Mediation  Board,  come  to  Washing- 
ton prepared  to  testify  that  he  went  with 
Marzani  to  O'Brien's  ofBce.  The  inspector 
withdrew  his  accusation  and  apologized  after 
talking  with  Marzani.  In  February  1942, 
O'Brien  voted  to  elect  MAr««nf  execuUve 
secretary  of  the  OSce  of  ClvUlan  Defense  on 
the  Bast  Side.  Judge  Keech  refiased  to  let 
Goldberg  testify,  and  shut  MarzaiU  off  with 
a  rebuke  when  he  tried  to  get  the  O'Brien 
Incident  into  the  record. 

Drew  could  not  have  been  produced  as  a 
witness  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  hear- 
ing given  Marzani  in  April  1943.  because  that 
wo\ild  have  ended  his  usefulness  as  a  spy. 
But  later  that  year  Drew  was  exposed  and 
expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  as  a 
police  spy.  and  if  the  Government  believed 
his  Whales  story  It  should  then  have  tried 
Marzani  for  perjury.  That  It  did  not  do  so 
but  on  the  contrary  retained  him  in  a  con- 
fidential post  leads  one  to  believe  that  checks 
by  other  investigating  agencies  had  failed  to 
support  the  Identification  with  Whales. 

Here  we  come  to  the  crucial  point  in  the 
Marzani  case.  Under  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions the  Government  last  winter  was  no 
longer  able  to  prosecute  Maraanl  for  perjury. 
It  got  around  this  by  using  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1944  to  extend  the  statute  of 
Unutatlons  until  8  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  case  of  fraudulent 
war -contract  claims.  If  the  Mananl  convic- 
tion is  upheld  on  appeal,  the  Government  can 
use  this  same  statute  to  send  other  liberals 
or  radicals  among  its  present  or  psst  em- 
ployees to  JaU.  As  in  the  Marsanl  case,  it 
need  not  prove  attempt  to  defraud  or  mis- 
conduct In  Government  employment.  It 
need  only  show  misstatement  in  the  original 
interrogation  under  oath  to  which  all  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  subject.  And  if ,  as  in 
the  Marzani  esse,  a  jury  can  be  persuaded  to 
believe  what  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
disbelieved,  the  imlucky  Government  em- 
ployee faces  penalties  of  up  to  10  years  In 
Jail  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  each  misstatement. 
That's  what  hysteria  is  for. 


Ships  for  Gcrmaay  aad  Japaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25. 1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Mari- 
tlme  Commission  to  charter  vessels  to 
persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  lull  provides  for  the  chartered  use  cf 
liberty-type  ships,  that  Is  other  than  col- 
Uer  or  tanker,  and  vessels  designed  or 
convertible  for  fishing  purposes,  owned 


by  the  United  SUtes.  and  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, which  are  not  necessary  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  pro- 
motion and  maintenance  of  the  Ameri- 
can-owned merchant  marine.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
claimed  to  effect  a  substantial  economy 
In  supplying  food  to  Germany  and  Japan 
by  authorizing  execution  of  a  plan  sug- 
gested by  !i4r.  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  re- 
port to  the  President  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  an  economic  mission  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  the  President. 

The  plan  provided  for  the  manning  and 
operation  of  Liberty  ships,  now  laid  up, 
by  Germans  who  would  transport  In  these 
vessels  food  supplies  for  Germany.  Later 
this  proposal  weis  extended  to  aid  Japan. 
All  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  these  ves- 
sels with  the  exception  of  fuel  and  certain 
necessary  expenditures  at  United  States 
ports,  could  under  this  bill  be  paid  for 
in  marks  or  yen,  respectively.  Further, 
the  plan  provided  for  the  chartering  of 
vessels  designed  for  or  convertible  to  fish- 
ing purposes.  The  basis  of  this  recom- 
mendation for  Germany  is  that,  although 
adequate  supplies  of  fish  are  to  be  foimd, 
the  present  German  diet  Is  sadly  de- 
ficient in  protein  content  because  the 
Germans  have  lost  a  considerable  part 
of  their  deep-sea  fishing  fleet.  It  is 
claimed  If  the  Germans  obtain  fishing 
vessels,  not  only  would  the  German  food 
supply  be  materially  augmented  by  their 
catch  of  fish,  but  the  German  require- 
ments for  foodstuffs  with  high  protein 
content,  which  must  now  be  shipped 
largely  from  the  United  States  at  great 
cost,  could  be  materially  reduced.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  a  comparable  situa- 
tion exists  In  Japan. 

Further,  the  War  Department  esti- 
mates that  a  minimum  saving  might  bs 
expected  by  the  operation  of  75  Liberty 
ships  by  the  Germans,  of  about  $14,- 
000,000  for  the  first  year  of  operation. 
In  addition  to  that  figure.  It  Is  also 
claimed  that  a  similar  5avlng  would  be 
possible  in  supplying  Japan.  While  there 
have  been  no  estimates  given  with  ref- 
erence to  saving  by  the  chartering  of 
fishing  vessels  to  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese. It  Is  claimed  that  it  would  be  very 
substantial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
together  with  the  representations  made 
as  to  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  carrjring  out  the  relief 
and  economic  program  to  Germany  and 
Japan. 


Uojast  Tax  on  Haue  Traflers  Skonid  B« 
Repealed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cauroeMU 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVBB 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  excise  tax  levied  on  house  trailers 
is  an  unjust  tax  and  should  be  repealed. 
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tjrailers  today  are  recognized  as 
and  are  being  purchased  to  pro- 
facilities  when  other  types 
are  not  available.    They  are 
by  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
cases  they  are  used  as  permanent 
residences.    In  many 
are  purchased  by  people  who 
even  own  an  automobile.     Yet 
taxed  as  automotive  equipment, 
percent  of  all  house  trailers 
to  veterans,  and  the  present  ex- 
discriminates    against    them 
tax  is  not  levied  on  any  other 
of  the  housing  industry.    The 
situation     continues     critical 
the  Nation  in  spite  of  all  the 
uhich  have  been  made  to  speed 
and  the  production  of  nec- 
i^uilding  parts.    Prices  are  high 
4ousing.  and  the  house  trailer  or 
is  far  less  costly  than  any 
of   housing.    In    many   in- 
it  offers  the  only  housing  within 
the  ex-serviceman. 

is  not  a  luxury  and  no  tax  of 

is  levied  on  any  type  of  hous- 

abricated  or  otherwise,  except  on 

t):ailers.     Trailers  were  definitely 

as    housing    by    the    Federal 

Administration  which  classified 

residential  and  gave  their  con- 

a    priority    over    commercial 
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continue  to  define  trailers  as  auto- 
equipment   for  the   purpose  of 
excLse  tax  Is  ridiculous  in  view 
widespread    use    as    housing, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grant  of 
a  bill  which  is  now  pending  be- 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
remove  this  unjust  excise  tax  from 
It  would  end  discrimlna- 
agilnst  those  who  purchase  trailers 
IS  housing,  and  I  believe  it  should 
the  support  of  the  Members  of 
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or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 
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Saturday.  July  26,  1947 


of 


liANDIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 

adjournment  of  the   first 

the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  wish 

the  outstanding  achievements 

this  legislative  body  this  year 

extend  my  remarks  with  reference 

pjersonal  voting  record. 

Republican  controlled  Con- 
16  years  has  carried  out  its  pro- 
balancing  the  budget,  cutting 
y  Government  exjjenditures, 
many  government  controls, 
remedial  labor  legislation,  and 
conscientiously  to  reduce  individual 
axes. 

weeks  after  the  new  Congress 

.    many    radio    commentators. 

editors,  and  New  Deal  spokes- 

wpo   advocate   a   continued   New 

po  icy  of  wasteful  spending,  ineffl- 

uid  regimentation,  termed  the 


present  Congress  a  "do-nothing 
gress."    However,  the  facts  disclose 
Just  the  opposite  is  true. 

It  is  true  that  the  legislative  mad 
ery  was  delayed  for  nearly  4  weeks 
ing  the  month  of  January  but  this  del 
was  made  necessary  by  the  adoption 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
1946,  passed  by  the  Seventy-ninth  C( 
gress.  which  necessitated  a  compl 
overhauling  of  committees  and  comi 
tee  assignments  in  both  the  House 
the  Senate.  Since  that  time  the  Cc 
gress  has  enacted  a  program  worthy 
high  commendation. 

On  two  occasions  attempts  were  mj 
to  enact  measures  which  would  give  ti 
relief  to  our  taxpayers,  but  in  both 
stances  the  measures  encountered 
idential  vetoes  which  were  sustain! 
The  omnibus  labor  bill  also  was  vet( 
by  the  President,  but  this  particular  v< 
was  overridcen.  The  fact  that  key 
were  ruthlessly  vetoed  in  this  sessl< 
not  a  matter  over  which  the  Republici 
had  any  control  and  for  which  tl 
cannot  be  blamed. 

Through  economy  efforts  the  Govei 
ment  for  the  first  time  in  17  years 
finished   a   fiscal   year   with   a   sui 
budget.     The  surplus  for  1947  was 
most  $754,000,000.  which  has  been 
plied  to  the  national  debt. 

The  President's  $37,500,000,000  reqi 
for  appropriations  for  Government  oj 
ating  costs  have  been  substantially 
duced.  still  leaving  adequate  funds 
efficient  Government  operation. 

The  Congress  has  unregimented 
American  people  by  doing  away 
many  war  controls,  to  which  the  ex« 
tlve    branch    was    clinging    tenacioi 
The  worst  of  these  have  been  wiped  oi 
some  by  congressional  action,  others 
the  President  himself  before  the  Cc 
gress  could  act. 

As  of  this  date  approximately  250 
have  been  enacted  into  public  laws, 
the  field  of  major  legislation,  aside  fr< 
the  appropriation  bills  for  departmc 
of  the  Government,  the  following 
were  acted  upon  this  session: 

First.  H.  R.  1030.  to  continue  exe 
taxes. 

Second.  H.  R.  1353,  to  extend  the  . 
rlod  during  which  veterans  might  rei 
state  their  national  life  insurance. 

Third.  House  Joint  Resolution  27. 
limit  the  tenure  ol  the  President  to  ti 
terms. 

Fourth.  House  Concurrent  Resolute 
20.  to  place  a  ceiling  on  Federal  expend 
tures  for  1948. 

Fifth.  H.  R  2157,  to  restrict  portal- 
portal  pay  suits. 

Sixth.  H.  R.  1.  to  reduce  individual 
come  taxes  effective  July  1,  1947.  Lat 
H.  R.  3950,  which  was  identical  to  H.  R. 
except  that  the  tax  cut  would  be  effc 
tive  January  1,  1948,  was  passed. 

Seventh.  H.  R.  3020,  omnibus  lat 
bill— so-called  Taft-Hartley  bill. 

Eighth.  House  Joint  Resolution  U 
$350,000,000  general  foreign-reUef  bill. 

Ninth.  H.  R.  3203.  housing  and  rei 
control  bill. 

Tenth.  S.    938.    $400,000,000    Qi 
Turkish  aid  bill. 

Eleventh.  H.  R.  8342.  to  provide 
Information      and     cultural      progrt 
abroad— Voice  of  America  bill. 
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which  would  stimulate  business  expan- 
sion and  maintain  high  production 
levels.  The  bill  would  have  increased 
the  take-home  pay  for  approximately 
49.000  000  individuals  ranging  from  30 
percent  in  the  lower-income  groups  to 
10.5  percent  for  persons  in  the  highest- 
income  groups. 

Remedial  labor  legislation  was  needed 
to  create  better  labor-management  re- 
lations and  to  protect  our  public  in  strikes 
involving  their  health  and  safety.  I  am 
certain  that  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  people  of  my  district,  are  disgusted 
with  strikes  which  have  crippled  produc- 
tion. They  want  to  curb  the  power  of 
arrogant,  ambitious,  and  self-seeking  la- 
bor leaders.  They  want  protection  from 
Nation-wide  strikes  which  paralyze  the 
country  and  endanger  their  own  safety 
and  health.  They  want  labor  peace. 
For  these  reasons  I  supported  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  which  re- 
sulted in  enactment  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  9  years  and  as  one 
of  the  conferees  on  the  labor  bill,  I  have 
worked  hard  and  long  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable bill  enacted  into  law.  While  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
may  not  be  a  perfect  law,  it  certainly 
Is  not  a  vicious  antilabor  measure  as 
many  radical  labor  leaders  have  tried 
to  make  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  be- 
lieve. The  fundamental  rights  of  both 
labor  and  management  are  protected  in 
the  act  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  management  will 
make  an  honest,  faithful  effort  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  law, 
that  it  will  provide  the  system  for  in- 
dustrial peace  and  prosperity.  The  Pres- 
idential veto  of  this  measure  was  over- 
ridden in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  331  to 
83,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  68 
to  25,  which  indicated  a  heavy  demand 
for  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  voted  against  the  administration's 
request  of  $350,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  further  relief  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  this  proposed  measure  granted 
permission  through  an  appointed  com- 
mission to  use  a  blank  check  method  of 
spending  the  money  in  any  country  it 
chooses.  During  debate  on  the  bill  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  State  Department 
had  planned  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
money  in  communistic-dominated  coun- 
tries which  shows  Inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  by  asking  to  help 
communistic  states  in  one  move  and  in 
another  appropriate  money  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  in  order  to  stop  communism. 
Furthermore,  no  other  country  Joined  us 
In  this  proposed  foreign-relief  program 
and  the  entire  burden  of  financing  and 
assisting  foreign  coimtries  rests  with  the 
United  States  alone.  Prom  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  we  should  be  willing 
to  aid  people  in  devastated  countries 
abroad  with  our  surplus  food  and  ma- 
terials, however,  we  caimot  continue  to 
consistently  finance  the  rest  of  the  world 
Without  eventually  bankrupting  our  own 
coimtry. 

I  also  opposed  the  Greek-Turkey  loan 
which  had  as  its  aim  a  military  adven- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  stopping  Commu- 
nist aggression.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  that  I  now  and  always  have  opposed 
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any  attempt  to  force  any  kind  of  totali- 
tarian form  of  government  upon  our 
people  and  I  have  never  hesitated  to 
speak  against  Communist  aggression  and 
call  attention  to  the  menace  of  that  for- 
eign ideology.  However,  I  voted  against 
the  Greek-Turkey  loan  for  I  believe  that 
the  situation  in  Greece  and  similar  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere 
are  in  the  realm  of  the  United  Nations 
responsibility  and  not  that  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  one  country  alone. 
No  one  knows  how  much  the  new  foreign 
policy  we  are  embarking  upon  will  cost 
or  when  that  cost  will  end.  Demands  for 
aid  will  come  from  many  other  countries 
who  will  contend  that  they  are 
endangered  by  Communist  aggression. 
I  believe  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
that  we  first  try  to  set  our  own  house 
in  order  by  combating  communism  here 
at  home.  Instead  of  authorizing  huge 
gift-loans  for  foreign  countries  I  believe 
we  should  give  first  consideration  to  pro- 
viding adequate  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  for  our  disabled  veterans 
and  better  welfare  benefits  for  our  elder 
citizens. 

Rounding  out  my  votes  on  major 
legislation,  I  supported  the  following 
measures:  First.  To  limit  the  tenure  of 
oflQce  of  the  President  to  two  terms; 
second,  to  increase  pensions  for  Spanish 
American  War  and  Civil  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents;  third,  the  Voice 
of  America  bill;  fourth,  to  permit  former 
enlisted  men  to  cash  their  terminal -leave 
bonds;  fifth,  the  anti-poll-tax  bill;  sixth, 
to  liberalize  civil-service  retirement  pro- 
visions; seventh.  Presidential  succession 
bill;  eighth,  to  provide  for  investigation 
of  loyalty  of  Government  workers ;  ninth, 
to  create  a  National  Science  Foundation; 
tenth,  all  appropriation  bills  for  opera- 
tion of  Government  departments. 

The  first  concern  of  every  American  is 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  determined  that  their 
Government  shall  henceforth  make 
proper  provision  for  the  continuous  main- 
tenance of  such  security.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  compulsory  military 
training  in  peacetime  for  this  practice 
is  un-American  and  out-of-date  in  an 
era  of  atomic  energy.  As  an  alternate 
proposal  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
In  Congress  urging  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  work 
unceasingly  for  an  international  agree- 
ment to  abolish  peacetime  conscription 
on  a  world-wide  basis.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  following  defense  program 
for  our  national  security: 

First.  Seek  an  agreement  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  abolish  systems 
of  compulsory  military  service.  This 
would  be  greatly  conducive  to  that  re- 
storation of  peace  which  is  so  profoundly 
desired  by  all  the  plain  peoples  of  the 
world  and  would  release  their  energies 
and  resources  for  rebuilding  their  war- 
devastated  countries. 

Second.  Outlaw  the  atomic  bomb 
throughout  the  world  for  war  purposes. 
Third.  Establish  a  Federal  school,  sim- 
ilar to  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  for 
scientific  research  on  atomic^  energy  and 
bacteriological  warfare. 

Fourth.  Establish  first-aid  training 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 


Fifth.  Establish    a    diplomat    school, 
similar  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

Sixth.  Develop  a  plan  to  give  us  the 
strongest  Air  Force  in  the  world. 

Seventh.  Create  adequate  stock  piles  of 
critical  war  materials. 

Eighth.  Place  an  embargo  on  oil  and 
other  strategic  war  materials. 

In  this  session  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  code  of  health  and  safety  In 
the  coal  mines  and  was  instriunental  In 
having  the  measure  enacted.  Under  the 
bill  Congress  places  squarely  upon  the 
States  the  burden  of  making  the  mines 
safe  and  keeping  them  safe  for  the  pro- 
tection of  men  underground  until  Con- 
grress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
problem  thoroughly,  and  makes  it  clear 
that  If  the  States  do  not  guard  the  safety 
of  the  miners,  the  Congress  will  act  fur- 
ther. The  adoption  of  safety  standards 
with  respect  to  ventilation,  rock-diisting, 
storage  and  use  of  explosives,  roof  and 
rib  support,  the  use  of  water  or  other 
means  of  dust  control  where  mining  op- 
erations raise  an  excessive  amount  of 
dust,  and  prevention  of  fires,  all  within 
underground  workings  of  mines,  would  go 
far  toward  effectively  preventing  further 
disasters  such  as  occurred  at  Centralia. 
111. 

Another  bill  I  introduced  which  re- 
ceived favorable  consideration  in  this 
Congress  was  a  measure  to  continue  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  certain  schools  that  are 
still  overburdened  with  war-incurred 
school  enrollments  and  which  are  unable 
to  provide  through  local  revenue  and 
State  contributions  adequate  schooling 
for  this  increased  enrollment.  During 
the  war  period  thousands  of  war  workers 
and  their  families  migrated  Into 'war 
areas,  greatly  increasing  school  attend- 
ance and  Imposing  severe  financial  bur- 
dens on  local  school  systems.  My  bill 
will  extend  Federal  assistance  for  1  year 
to  these  areas  and  will  Include  assistance 
for  Perry  School  Township  of  Martin 
County  for  Crane.  Ind..  located  In  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Congressional  District. 
Without  such  assistance  many  of  these 
schools  would  have  to  close  or  reduce 
their  school  term  to  4  to  6  months. 

I  feel  that  the  matter  of  liberalizing 
and  extending  old-age  assistance  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  problems  con- 
fronting this  coimtry.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  advo- 
cated and  worked  for  a  reasonable,  imi- 
form  Federal  pension  for  our  elder  citi- 
zens. In  this  session  I  have  introduced 
lejjislation  for  this  purpose,  and  although 
the  measure  was  not  considered,  I  was 
given  an  opporttmity  to  appear  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  testify  on  this  subject.  The  commit- 
te<»  has  received  other  similar  testimony 
ac:d  should  be  in  position  to  act  on  this 
important  matter  next  year. 

In  my  testimony  I  pointed  out  that 
the  costs  of  living  have  soared  to  a  point 
where  the  pitiful  allowances  of  the  old 
folks  In  the  form  of  old-age  pensions 
have  become  so  meager  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  worlds  richest  nation.  Our 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government 
continue  to  come  to  Congress  with  re- 
quests for  more  and  more  money  to 
spend  in  foreign  countries  to  improve 
living  conditions  abroad.    However,  this 
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country  las  a  tremendous  domestic  tHrob- 
lem  In  cuing  for  its  own  n^dy  people, 
and  I  lelleve  our  Government  should 
give  flr«  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
extendlig  and  liberalizing  our  social- 
security  system  so  that  the  elders  of 
America  can  maintain  themselves  in 
conform  ty  with  the  American  standard 
of  living  Our  responsibility  is  the  elimi- 
nation o '  poverty,  insecurity,  and  imem- 
ploymenL  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Other  legislation  which  I  introduced 
was*  bll  to  continue  90  percent  of  parity 
sogiliort  kmns  on  agricultural  products. 
ineludlnr  dairy  products:  a  proposed 
salary  ix  crease  for  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers;  and  a  proposed  increase 
in  the  nc  inimum-wage  rate. 

The  Bghtieth  Congress,  like  all  pre- 
ceding Congresses,  has  not  enacted  a 
progran  entirely  satisfactory  to  every- 
one. It  still  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  fact  that  cannot  be  discounted,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Republican  Congress 
has  can  led  out  its  promised  program — a 
progran  that  should  win  wide  acclaim  by 
the  iiuij<  >rity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  deserving  flood-con- 
trol pro,  ects  in  my  district  that  I  would 
liked  to  lave  seen  approved.  I  have  been 
vitally  «nccrned  with  this  particular 
subject  and  have  appeared  before  the 
House  a  ppropriation  flood-control  com- 
mittee urging  that  the  needed  projects 
be  appr<  tved  and  funds  appropriated  for 
their  construction.  Personally  I  would 
have  Ilk  fd  to  have  seen  mere  considera- 
tion giv(  n  to  legislation  dealing  with  old- 
age  pensions,  housing,  minimum  wages. 
educati(n.  and  other  matters.  In  addi- 
tion to  lood  control.  However,  most  of 
these  n  bjeots  have  been  considered  by 
various  committees  where  careful  and 
painstaling  investigations  and  hearings 
have  ti  ken  place,  thereby  giving  the 
CfMnmlti  ees  a  clear  and  accurate  account 
ti  irtuit  should  be  done  along  these  lines 
which  « ill  enable  them  to  be  considered 
next  yei  r. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  bee  i  nld  during  the  past  several 
wttiLs  iegarding  our  aid  to  foreign 
countric  I.  and  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  1  lis  question  has  taken  a  very 
promine  at  place.  I  know  the  people  are 
greatly  xrorried  and  distressed  over  this 
very  qiestion.  They  have  read  and 
studied  3ver  the  many  and  various  con- 
fereneec:  they  have  read  of  the  huge 
loans  mkde  to  many  and  varlom  coun- 
tries, atd  they  have  beoome  advised  of 
the  man  y  Irregularities  discovered  in  the 
extensloQ  of  relief  under  the  admlnls- 
traUon  of  UNRRA.  Many  of  these 
operatlo  as  have  been  very  unwholesome, 
and  thcf  have  reacted  to  the  ultimate 
detrlmei  it  of  our  own  country.  In  other 
words.  <re  have  been  the  paymaster^ 


while  the  people  who  administered 
"supposed-to-lje  relief"  certainly 
a  inlserable  failure  in  the  performi 
of  their  task.  Then,  more  recent 
proposal  was  presented  to  the  Conf 
for  a  rather  large  appropriation 
money  for  the  Voice  of  Americ 
plan  to  advertise  the  United  States 
America  to  Russia,  and  to  other  for 
countries.  We  must  not  be  unmind 
that  this  same  Voice  of  America 
been  operated  during  the  war.  but 
a  much  less  cost  than  was  requested 
the  future  operations  in  time  of 
However,  be  that  as  It  may,  the  kind 
type  of  broadcasts,  and  advertising. 
have  been  Migaged  for  this  partici 
work  have  been  entirely  inferior  in 
acter.  and  under  such  a  plan  the  pre 
tation  of  our  country,  our  people, 
activities  and  our  enterprises  were 
terly  and  wholly  misrepresented, 
purpose  of  that  character  of  advei 
is  without  any  considered  judgment 
the  part  of  those  presenting  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Russia  could  hear, 
see.  this  kind  and  type  of  advertis 
I  doubt  if  it  would  reflect  any  glory 
our   country  or   our   people.     Howei 
Russia  does  net  get  to  hear  or  see 
advertising   because  she   has   "the   li 
curtain"  which  prevents  the  subjects 
Soviet  SiMite  from   hearing   or 
anything  except  that  which  the 
approves.   Therefore,  the  people  of  Ri 
sia  do  not  get  to  hear  or  see  any  of  tl 
advertising.    We  do  not  reach  the  peoj 
that  we  desire  to  reach,  and  there  is 
method  whereby  they  can  be  read 
through  this  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallacy  of  this 
tion  appeals  to  me  because  we  are 
great  financial  distress  in  our  own 
try.    We  have  .sickness,  hunger,  and 
tress  within  oiu-  own  borders;  we  ha^ 
the  aged  people — those  who  have  worl 
throughout    the   years    and    who    hat 
helped  build  our  country  and  make 
great — but  who  have  reached  the  age 
which  they  cannot  secure  empIo3rm< 
we  have  distress  on  every  hand;  we 
the  very  great  problem  of  housing 
our  veterans,  and  for  our  peopU 
this  problem  must  be  solved  in  the  Int 
est  of  the  people — housing  must  be  pre 
vided  at  a  low  and  a  reasonable 
we  have  unemployment — we  have  cl 
dren  who  are  underfed  and  undemc 
Ished :  aD  of  these  problems  arc  our  pre 
lems.  and  we  must  solve  them.    Yet. 
have  those  in"  our  country,  and  in 
Congress,  who  would,  apparently, 
everything  to  any  or  every  foreign 
try — and  let  our  own  people  continue 
their  distress.    That  policy  Is  far  fli 
from  my  own  way  of  thinking— I 
I  have  ever  firmly  believed  that  we  she 
take  care  of  our  own  people  first, 
then  from  any  excesses  we  might 
lect — or  from  any  surplus  funds  we 
have — we  can  aid  and  assist  in  the 
tTCis  In  other  countries.    We  have 
reacted  tbat  state  at  which  we  are 
grave  dnifer  of  a  great  financial 
aster;  no  one  can  predict  just  what 
happen  In  the  future;  but.  if  and  wl 
we  suffer  becauie  of  the  great  generc 
of  those  In  power,  and  those  who 
to  abMn  that  same  generosity— while  ^ 
win  suffer  tofetner— yet.  those  who  hai 
aided  in  bringing  about  such  a  disi 
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All  of  us  know  today  that  the  Greek- 
Turkish  program  is  a  failure.  The 
three  hundred  million  we  voted  can 
never  accomplish  its  purpose  because 
political  democracy  does  not  exist  in 
Greece  and  there  is  no  way  to  recon- 
struct the  economy  of  Greece  until  the 
present  corrupt  and  vicious  monarchy  is 
abolished  and  a  goverment  established 
which  has  the  support  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Greek  people.  Obviously 
also,  the  $100,000,000  which  we  are  pour- 
ing into  that  international  cesspool  of 
greed  and  treachery,  namely,  Turkey, 
will  never  change  the  basic  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

That  famous  and  nauseating  heat-up 
with  which  the  President  surrounded  his 
Greek  deal  was  designed  to  hide  the  basic 
fact  that  the  whole  business  had  one  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  consolidate  British  con- 
trol of  the  great  tremendous  oil  reserves 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  country  did  not  like  the  smell  of 
British  oil.  The  whole  policy  was  driv- 
ing prices  up  and  living  standards  down. 
Upon  second  thought,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  decided  to  bury  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  we  are  now  being  treated 
to  another  psychological  war  of  nerves 
labeled  the  Marshall  plan. 

This  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,  along  with 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  have 
decided  that  the  Congress  needs  a  6 
months'  build-up.  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade us  that  we  have  got  to  rob  the 
American  taxpayer  for  the  benefit  of  God 
knows  what. 

The  great  psychological  warfare  now 
under  way  will  come  to  a  climax  in  Octo- 
ber and  November.  The  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  will  meet  in  November  of 
this  year  to  decide  finally  what  to  do 
with  Germany. 

Of  course,  there  Is  nobody  in  the  House 
who  has  ever  seen  a  clear  and  definite 
statement  concerning  the  so-called  Mar- 
shall plan.  There  is  nobody  that  has 
any  specific  idea  of  what  is  intended  by 
this  famous  Marshall  plan.  There  is  no- 
body that  can  say  where  such  a  program 
begins  or  where  It  ends  and  there  is 
nobody  who  has  suggested  what  the 
effect  of  such  a  plan  will  be  on  our  do- 
mestic economy.  No  one  has  said  what 
the  Marshall  plan  will  mean  to  John  Q. 
Citizen,  the  American  taxpayer,  in  terms 
of  new  taxes.  No  one  has  said  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  reduce  taxes.  No  one 
has  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
Santa  Claus  program  of  five  to  ten  billion 
dollars  a  year  will  reduce  American  living 
standards  and  push  prices  up. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  that 
the  Administration  expects  to  blame  the 
Republican  Party  for  the  present  infla- 
tion throughout  America  in  the  1948  elec- 
tions while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Ad- 
ministration by  its  foreign  policy,  is 
pushing  prices  up  and  up. 

Where  does  the  program  begin  and 
where  does  It  end?  What  will  its  effects 
be?  What,  In  fact,  is  the  Marshall  pro- 
gram? Does  any  Member  of  the  House 
know  the  answers? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  the 
Congress  will  have  to  wait  until  France, 
Britain.  Portugal,  and  Luxemburg  have 
had  a  series  of  meetings  encouraged  by 
our  State  Department  and  we  will  have 


to  wait  until  they  present  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars concerning  what  they  want  us 
to  give  to  them  and  on  what  terms.    In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  protest  the  ex- 
clusion of  Lichtenstein  from  this  circus. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us,  I  think,  are 
grown  boys.    We  dislike  being  played  for 
suckers.    The  Truman  doctrine  guaran- 
teed the  British  by  force  of  American 
arms  their  holdings  of  the  great  oil  re- 
serves  of   the  Near   and  Middle  East. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  en- 
tire hullabaloo  currently  called  the  Mar- 
shall plan  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  put 
the  Ruhr,  industrial  base  of  the  Nazi 
war  machine,  back  into  full  production 
of  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  armaments  for 
the  prime  benefit  of  the  British  Empire. 
Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  international 
affairs  there  are  only  a  few  important 
economic  elements.    There  is  oil.     The 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  Greek-Turkish 
deal   took  care  of  oil   for  the  British. 
Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  coal  and 
iron.    Who  has  got  the  coal  and  iron? 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  saw  to  it 
that  they  got  the  Ruhr.    Russia,  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France  were  un- 
able to  agree  at  Moscow  on  what  should 
be  done  with  the  Ruhr. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  fog  of  words 
and  headlines  actually  hides  one  basic 
purpose — to  cover  up  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  wants  to  put  the  Ruhr  back  into 
operation  for  its  own  benefit  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  coal,  steel,  iron,  and  arma- 
ments to  Britain  and  Prance.  This  is 
the  substance,  this  is  the  beating  heart, 
this  is  the  real  intent  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seme  people  have  said 
that  the  Marshall  plan  is  basically  dif- 
ferent from  the  Truman  doctrine.  This, 
of  course,  is  nonsense  because  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  administration  is  very  clear 
In  its  Intent.  That  foreign  policy  Is  a 
military  policy  of  entangling  alliances. 
It  is  a  policy  which  calls  for  the  rearma- 
ment of  every  dictatorship  and  reaction- 
ary government  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
policy  which  called  for  the  rearmament 
of  South  American  governments,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  dictatorships. 
It  is  a  policy  which  pours  out  billions 
upon  billions  of  American  wealth  every 
year  here  at  home  on  useless  and  obsolete 
arms  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  policy  demand- 
ing universal  military  conscription.  It 
is  a  policy  which  basically  bypasses  and 
undermines  the  United  Nations  and  the 
entire  concept  of  collective  security 
against  aggression. 

To  this  end.  the  Tnmian  foreign  policy 
is  daily  committing  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  British  Empire.  Our  arma- 
ments are  standardized;  we  lend  billions 
to  prevent  British  collapse;  we  commit 
our  men  to  defend  their  oil  reserves ;  now 
we  are  undertaking  to  build  up  the  Ruhr 
for  their  benefit-  The  key  to  the  entire 
Truman  foreign  policy  is  a  complete  al- 
liance with  the  British  Empire. 

The  devilish  stupidity  of  pulling  Brit- 
ish chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  the  events  of  the 
present  moment.  Bevin  is  talking  about 
the  terrible  Russians  in  Paris  while  the 
British  trade  mission  in  Moscow  reports 
excellent  progress.  At  the  same  time 
that  our  State  Department  pushes  hard 


against  the  eastern  European  govem- 
mtaits,  the  British  are  daily  making  busi- 
neis  deals  with  them.  Is  it  possible.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  British  tell  us  how  hor- 
rible the  Russians  are  in  order  to  get  us 
to  finance  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ruhr  for 
their  benefit;  and  is  it  possible  that  they 
tell  the  Russians  what  terrible  people  we 
are  so  that  the  Russians  do  business  only 
with  the  British?  Is  it  possible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  British  are  playing 
both  the  Russians  and  us  fo  suckers? 
Is  it  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Brit- 
ish in  1949  or  1950  will  begin  to  wage 
economic  and  political  warfare  on  us 
once  they  are  back  on  their  feet?  Is  our 
State  Department  being  led  around  by 
the  nose;  is  its  policy  based  on  British 
Empire  security  instead  of  on  our  genu- 
ine national  interest?  In  my  opinion,  the 
Greek-Turkey  deal  was  arranged  for 
Bri:ish  seciu-ity  rather  than  ours.  Like- 
wise the  present  proposal  to  reconstruct 
the  Ruhr. 

In  the  meantime,  terrible  damage  to 
world  peace  is  being  done.  The  Truman- 
British  Empire  alliance  policy  is  daily 
eating  away  the  vitals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— the  one  and  only  hope  of  man- 
kind for  enduring  peace.  The  Marshall 
plan  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original 
Marshall  speech  of  June  5  at  Harvard, 
does  not  once  mention  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  that  fact  immediately  following  that 
speech.  And  now  as  the  great  psycho- 
logical war  of  nerves  is  waged  against 
the  Congress,  do  we  find  any  single  speech 
by  any  one  of  the  dozens  of  State  De- 
partment propagandists  mentioning  the 
part  which  the  United  Nations  will  play 
in  this  proposed  Marshall  plan? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  has  a  European  commis- 
sion in  which  all  European  nations  are 
represented.  Any  plans  developed  by 
that  commission  can  be  adopted  by  ma- 
jority vote.  No  nation  is  in  a  position  to 
block  those  plans  and  yet  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  Marshall 
have  chosen  to  institute  entirely  new 
machinery  outside  of  the  United  Nations. 
Why,  Mr.  Speaker?  Because  the  basic 
intent  of  the  Marshall  plan,  just  exactly 
as  the  basic  intent  of  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, is  nothing  other  than  the  bypass- 
ing and  undermining  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Our  intent  is  to  consolidate  a 
world  economic  and  military  alliance 
with  the  British  Empire.  And  all  of 
these  parts  and  pieces,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  Truman  foreign  policy  mean  basic- 
ally one  thing— higher  taxes,  higher  and 
higher  prices,  lower  an^^  lower  living 
standards  for  the  American  people.  This 
administration,  because  it  is  committed 
to  a  policy  which  destroys  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  a  policy  whlcl^will  lead 
to  ultimate  war,  deserves  the  defeat 
which  the  American  people  will  give  it  in 
November  1948. 

Sanity  needs  to  be  restored  to  our  for- 
eign policy  as  well  as  to  our  domestic 
policy.  The  first  premise,  the  only  prem- 
ise on  which  American  foreign  policy 
can  function.  Is  the  building  up,  the 
growth,  and  development  of  the  United 
Nations  for  collective  security  for  peace. 
The  Marshall  program  absolutely,  com- 
pletely is  opposed  to  such  a  position.  It 
Is  another  part  of  the  entire  Truman 
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mlll^AT?  alliance  policy  which  can  only 
lead  to  he  division  of  the  world  into  two 
artnecl  ^axnps. 

ler.  I  trust  that  the  curroit 
Intemailonal  war  of  nerves  being  wated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  435  Members  of 
this  House  will  end  in  dismal  failure. 
I  trust  \hat  the  House,  when  it  returns 
to  Wasftlngton  in  October  or  November, 
will  on «  and  for  all  make 

basic  disagreement  wttfa  a  j 
which  <  rives  taxes  and  prices  up.  Uvlng 
standaidb  down:  a  policy  which  destroys 
the  Un  ted  Nations  and  launches  this 
country  on  an  unlimited  armament  race. 


First  S4ssioB  af  Eifktictli  Cosfress  Aided 
Veterans 


E  [TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HOll.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  mauMA 

ZM  Tin  HOUSE  OP  RXPaSSENTATIVM 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  l^RINOER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 

approai  h  the  close  of  the  first  session 


of   the 


Eightieth  Congress.  I  desire  to 


commeid  the  Members  upon  the  forth- 
right s  ep  that  has  been  taken  during 
this  ses  ilon.  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of 
our  wars;  and  especially  do  I  wish  to 
commend  all  of  the  Members  who  have 
so  com  istently.  and  so  diligently,  con- 
tribute!  to  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  \  ill  redound  to  the  benefit,  of  those 
who  hjve  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  in 
the  pas :.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
fact  thj  ,t  the  Congress  ha3  corrected  one 
very  gr  evous  error,  which  was  made  in 
the  paj  t — an  error  that  was  prompted 
in  the  ( )ther  body  by  the  attitude  of  the 
adminL  tration — and  an  error  that  was 
prompt  !d  by  the  President — whereby  the 
Senate  declined  to  pass  legislation  which 
««ald  ]iay  to  our  GI's  of  World  War  n 
tlli^  te  rminal  leave  in  cash.  May  I  say 
that  ore  of  the  very  potent  factors  In- 
volved n  this  legislative  matter  was  the 
fact  thi  ,t  all  of  the  commissioned  officers 
had  be»  paid  their  terminal  leave  in 
cash — I  ut  the  GI'&.  the  boys  who  fought 
World  ^  ^Tar  n — the  boys  who  lived  in  fox 
holes  and  who  endured  every  element 
of  dang  er  and  distress— were  denied  this 
paymci  t  in  casli.  There  was  but  one 
exceptidn.  and  that  exception  was  that 
they  coi  ild  apply  their  bonds,  which  were 
payable  In  5  years,  to  the  payment  of 
tht  pre  niumS  on  their  Government  Bfe 
liMiran:e  policies.  That  was  the  sole 
and  onir  circumstance  under  which  they 
could  r»celve  a  credit  for  their  bonds. 
Under  every  other  circumstance  these 
boys,  tl  e  veterans  of  World  War  n  who 
had  noq  been  fortunate  in  that  they  were 
ioned  as  officers,  were  compelled 
to  wait  |ror  a  period  of  5  years  before  they 
coidd  a  sh  those  bonds  which  were  issued 
to  tben. 

Mr.  £  peaker.  this  appeared  so  unfair. 
and  so  injust.  Many  of  the  QI's  needed 
that  m(ney  when  they  were  discharged; 

cf  them  had  wives  and  fi 
and  thfiy  desired  to  establish  a 
purcbai  e  furniture,  or  to  engage  In  som« 


business    whereby   they    could   sui 
themselves  and  their  families ;  but  by 
attitude  of  the  administration  in  poi 
they  were   denied  that   right — a 
which  was  merely  simple  Justice  to 
The  Eightieth  Congress,  by  the  bill  wl 
was  approved  by  the  Armed  Service  Cc 
mlttee.    and   which    was    sponsored 
Representative  Blacxnet.  the  able  cl 
man  of  the  subcommittee  reporting 
that  measure,  this  wrong  was  corrc 
and  It  was  a  high  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  aid  in  every  possi 
way  to  secure  the  paisage  of  that  wort 
piece  of  legislation.    It  was  one  of 
must    pieces    of    legislation    upon 
calendar — and  I  made  my  contribut 
to  the  end  that  this  praiseworthy 
lation  was  passed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  the 
■Mslon  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
passed  many  beneficial  pieces  of 
lation  for  our  veterans.   When  one 
the  scroll  of  legislative  matters,  pi 
by  this  session,  the  Information  will 
revealed  that  this  sevlon  of  this  Congi 
has  given  real  aid  to  our  veterans. 
may  I  say.  that  it  has  been  my  very 
pleasure  to  aid  in  each  and  every  pic 
kgtalatlon  for  their  benefit.   We  owe  1 
great  debt  of  gratitude  lo  our  veteri 
a  debt  which  can  never  be  repaic 
the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  make 
little    easier    for    them,    to    heal 
wounds  Insofar  as  possible,  and  to 
them  a  pat  on  the  back  at  every  turn , 
the  road — this  we  can  do.  and  we  she 
certainly  do  no  less  for  them. 


Fmits  ef  Loyalty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTA1 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.     GILLIE.     Mr.     Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
out.  I  include  the  following  editorial  ft 
the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  of  July  I 
1947: 

nium  or  lotaltt 

Whenever  organized  labor  makes 
hlgber  wages  and  aborUr  boufs.  It  can 
realize  the  maximum  from  those  btnei 
they  are  unattended  by  good  relations 
management. 

It  is.  of  couTM.  •  two-way  proposition. 
BMnagement  copced«s  grudgingly  it  may 
■>C  tbm  htittm  rcMilta  that  more  pay  ore 
lly  would  be  expected  to  bring. 

Or  11  unions  browbeat  management 
submission,    they    cannot    expect    to 
achieved  a  friendly  relatkJiatalp. 

The  entire  pi  nfili  tmeitm  Itself 
question  of  loyalty.    Wo  group  of  workers  j 
found  a  more  timely  reeognltlon  of  this  ' 
than  the  Wlaconsln  State  Federation  o€ 
(AFL). 

It  Is  distributing  a  poster  on  which  a( 
these  words  from  the  pen  of  Indiana's 
Martin: 

*^  you  work  fOr  a  aaan.  in  heaven's 
wwk  for  him.    II  he  pays  3rou  wages 
supply  your  bread  and  butter,  work  for  hi 
^>eak  wall  of  him — stand  by  biTp  and 
by  the  Institution  be  rsprsssute.    IX  put 
a  pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a 
eC  elevernass. 


idamn,  and  eternally 
Job  and  when  outside 
content,  but  as  long  as 
tltutlon  do  not  eon- 

you  are  loosening  the 

Ing  you  to  the  Institu- 

h-'h  wind  that  coass 

rtM'.id  and  blown  away 

Bver  know   the  reason 

Brent  kind  of  wind — a 
Int'^  blowing  this  solid 
5  of  1.100  Wisconsin 

saying  that  more  of 
ly  the  misunderstand- 
often  cloud  manage- 
ions    In    many    other 


Breeders 

)P  REMARKS 

BUCHANAN 

■TtVAXU 

REPRBBENTATTVBS 
fuly  26.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks,  I  In- 
itltled  "Depression 
I  red  in  a  recent  issue 
'ost: 


ngress  has  designed  a 

Itlng  depression  In  the 

ar,  rent,  and  wool  bills. 

jovlng   price   controls. 

opened  as  a  dls- 

^ply-denand    situation 

Iv  -  ae  to  the  investing 

'-     -sumera.     Then,  to 

th  rationalization. 

lidt,   since   taxes   are 

bfists.  they  should  be 

^Is   In   the   face   of  the 

3ls  which  has  already 

Bate  share  of  the  na- 

KVM**  while  tisiirplog 

current   earnings   of 

In   themselves  were 
iccessfully  bring  on  a 
ax  bill  was  vetoed  and 
icontroUed  labor  varl- 
ftrchenglnMrt  at  freak 
rarioualy  photographed 
grliu  of  maniacal 
Irtley  bill  was  sent  to 
jms  were  being  laid  to 
Thus.   whUe   prices 
efforts  to  obtain  corn- 
blocked, 
the  rent  bill  except  as 
kp  of  minds  geared  to- 
fcj       sion.     Por.  unlike 
•wd   labor  bills,   the 
|the  rich  and  hurt  the 
'  except  the  real  estate 
ly  part  of  the  con- 
it   (as  s  sUrter).  his 
I  decline  and  he  would 
manufactured  prod- 
It  In  curulled  produc- 
ployment,  lower  man- 
reinvestment 
and    Shrinking 
Pp  "bust"  the  eeooomy 

lion. 

I  are  all  domestic.  We 
ly  minded  Congrcas. 
now  realize  that,  m 
rprlse  system  to  fuoc- 
le  u  a  baale  eawntlal. 
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Therefore,  the  wool  bill,  which,  unvetoed, 
would  have  been  a  wonderful  step  toward 
crushing  free  trade  and  would  have  given 
Russia's  quest  for  European  hegemony  great- 
er inspiration  than  the  sound  of  "no"  gives  to 
Gromyko. 

In  addition  to  the  master  five-point  plan, 
little  side  efforts  like  undermining  veterans 
and  low-cost  housing  and  practicing  false 
economies,  from  slashing  funds  for  Internal 
Revenue  invesigalors  to  holding  up  appro- 
priations for  European  construction,  have 
Contributed  to  the  "Drang  Noch  Depression." 


Naval  AppropriadoDS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE 

or  cowwicTicirr 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
regret  the  reductions  in  naval  personnel 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  managers 
for  the  S:nate  and  the  managers  for  the 
House,  in  conference  on  the  Navy  ap- 
propriation bill,  have,  in  many  respects, 
achieved  a  fair  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  their  differences. 

In  some  areas  the  resulting  bill  pro- 
vides less  money  than  I  believe  necessary 
In  the  light  of  the  world  .situation.  It  is 
less  than  that  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  budget  message  in  January 
of  this  year.  Since  that  time  the  world 
situation  has  not  improved. 

The  Moscow  Conferance  has  been  held 
and  was  adjourned  without  the  minimum 
accomplishment  of  a  treaty  with  Austria 
for  which  the  United  States  had  hoped. 
The  recent  coup  in  Hungary,  the  war  in 
Indonesia,  and  the  guerrilla  fighting  in 
Greece  symptomize  the  explosiveness  of 
the  international  scene.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Russians  from  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence is  further  evidence  of  the  dangerous 
Implications  of  the  foreign  dilemma.  We 
shall  ignore  these  ominouj  portents  at 
our  peril.  Nevertheless,  much  good  was 
-accomplished  in  conference.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  repo:t  will  per- 
mit a  Navy  of  395.000  enlisted  men  and 
43.000  ofiBcers.    This  is  all  to  the  good. 

Indeed,  the  original  House  action  was 
based  upon  a  budgetary  error.  The 
President's  budget  message  submitted  to 
the  Congress  early  in  January  1947  rec- 
ommended that  the  Navy,  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  should  be  comprised  of  an  av- 
erage of  425,000  enlisted  men  and  90,000 
enlisted  marines,  together  with  propor- 
tionate oflBcer  complements.  It  was  con- 
templated that  an  active  fleet  would  be 
maintained  of  nearly  900  ships,  of  which 
over  300  v.ere  in  a  combatant  category. 
It  was  contemplated  further,  that  over 
8.000  aircraft  would  be  ma:ntainea,  of 
which  6.13C  would  be  allocated  for  regu- 
lar air  operations  and  approximately 
3,000  allocated  for  Naval  Reserve  train- 
ing. 

The  President's  budget  message  called 
for  $3,663,000  000  in  cash  appropriations 
as  well  as  $170,000,000  in  contract  au- 
thority for  new  aircraft,  and  $90,000,000 
In  contract  authority  for  high-priority 
public-works  construction.  The  amounts 


recommended  In  the  budget  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  minimum  necessary  in 
1948,  provision  for  items  not  absolutely 
necessary  being  deferred  until  a  later 
date. 

An  examination  of  the  hearings  and 
reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  reveals  that 
the  funds  requested  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage would  not  have  provided  for  the 
numerical  strength  I  outlined  a  moment 
ago.  Part  of  the  discrepancy  might  be 
attributable  to  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  making  firm  estimates  of  dollar  re- 
quirements months  in  advance,  during  a 
period  of  substantial  and  rapid  price  in- 
creases. 

The  Senate  committee  which  was  able 
to  continue  its  study  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem until  a  few  weeks  ago  took  testimony 
that  the  budget  would  in  fact  have  pro- 
vided funds  for  an  enlisted  strength  of 
only  400,000  enlisted  men  In  the  Navy  and 
80,000  marines,  with  a  reduced  comple- 
ment of  officers.  The  budget  message  on 
the  basis  of  current  Information  would 
havc;  provided  for  an  active  fleet  of  only 
850  ships.  293  in  the  combatant  category. 
It  would  have  provided  for  the  operation 
of  only  5.793  aircraft.  In  addition  to  those 
assigned  for  Reserve  training. 

Within  the  limits  of  funds  that  would 
have  been  provided  by  an  appropriation 
of  the  full  budget  request,  we  find,  there- 
fore, that  naval  strength  already  had 
been  effectively  reduced  below  the  num- 
bers contemplated  as  necessary  at  a  time 
when  the  world  situation  was  far  less 
critical  than  today. 

The  action  of  the  House,  as  a  result 
of  testimony  heard  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  reduced  the  Navy's 
funds  for  1948  to  $3,285,090,000.  plus  cer- 
tain contract  authority  for  construction 
of  aircraft.  Based  on  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  this  action  had  the 
effetn  of  reducing  the  average  number 
of  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  to  355.000 
although  providing  for  an  average  of 
80.000  marines.  It  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  ships  of  the  active  fleet  to 
765,  of  which  only  269  would  be  in  the 
combatant  category.  The  personnel  re- 
duction would  have  reduced  the  number 
of  operable  aircraft  to  5.541,  but  with 
the  rising  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  the  funds  provided  would  have  per- 
mitted only  5,100  aircraft  to  be  main- 
tained in  an  operable  condition.  This 
certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  the  House 
when  the  Navy's  appropriation  bill  wsis 
passed.  Our  intent,  I  believe,  was  clearly 
stated  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  take  a  ship  out  of  the  fleet  or  a  plane 
out  of  the  air. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  practicable  and 
economical  reduction  In  expenditures 
consistent  with  national  security.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  motivating  factor 
in  the  Senate  committee's  desire  to  keep 
the  Navy  within  an  expenditure  limit 
somewhat  below  that  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  House  bill. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  distribution 
of  f  imds  which  would  keep  naval  expend- 
itures from  exceeding  thc-e  allovved  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  was  faced  first 


with  the  problem  of  determining  the 
amount  required  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary naval  personnel.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee report  Indicates  that  an  average 
of  395,000  enlisted  m.en  and  43.000  offi- 
cers would  be  maintained  in  1948.  With- 
in these  numbers  It  was.  I  believe,  con- 
templated that  the  Navy  could,  by  doing 
Its  utmost  to  achieve  proper  utilization 
of  its  personnel,  maintain  the  number 
of  ships  in  the  active  fleet  and  the  num- 
ber of  operable  aircraft  that  would  have 
been  maintained  had  the  President's 
budget  request  been  accepted  without 
changes. 

While  restoring  1948  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Navy  of  this  size,  the  Senate 
decided  to  make  rescissions  of  certain 
usable  funds  which  had  been  appropria- 
ted in  prior  years.  It  was  felt  that  by 
an  analysis  of  all  of  the  work  now  imder 
way  in  the  Navy,  certain  projects  could 
be  curtailed  to  offset  the  funds  restored 
In  the  1948  bill.  Accordingly,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Senate  action  was. 
It  seems  to  me.  to  use  new  funds  and  old 
funds  to  provide  the  greatest  strength 
for  1948  within  the  expenditure  limita- 
tions. I  am  gratified  that  this  vIUl 
question  has  been  answered  In  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  now  law. 

The  original  House  action  reduced  the 
budget  request  by  some  $377,000,000. 
Senate  action  on  the  bill  restored  about 
$176,000,003  In  1948  funds  but  rescinded 
$161,000,030  of  usable  funds  appropri- 
ated in  prior  years.  The  conferees  re- 
duced the  amount  of  the  Senate  restora- 
tion by  some  $40,000,000  resulting  in 
a  net  restoration  in  1948  funds  of  some 
$136000,000  but  agreed  to  require  the 
full  '•escission  of  $161,000,000.  Over-all 
the  amount  of  usable  appropriations 
available  to  the  Navy  is  therefore  $400,- 
000,OCO  less  than  contemplated  In  the 
President's  budget  message.  The  real 
gain  was  not  in  money  but  rather  In  a 
redistribution  of  funds  among  the 
numerous  appropriations  to  achieve 
greater  effective  Naval  strength  in  1948 
than  would  have  been  provided  by  the 
original  House  bill. 

The  reduction  In  total  usable  funds 
available  makes  it  Imperative,  however, 
that  provision  be  made  for  some  degree 
of  flexibility  among  the  numerous  appro- 
priations In  order  that  the  country  may 
get  the  maximum  security  out  of  thia 
reduced  sum  as  changing  circumstances 
may  require. 

For  this  reason  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided  that — 

The  Secretary  may  transfer  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  any  cf  the  foregoin3  appropria- 
tions to  any  other  appropriation  or  appro- 
priations made  by  this  act,  but  no  such  ap- 
propriation shall  be  increased  more  than  5 
percent  as  a  result  of  such  transfer:  Provided, 
That  a  quarterly  statement  of  any  such  trans- 
fers shall  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman  cf 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Hovtse 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  feel  that 
in  providing  for  the  Navy  during  this  un- 
certain period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
should  b2  granted  flexibility  within  the 
limits  of  appropriated  funds  In  order 
that  there  may  be  maintained  a  proper 
balance  between  the  optimum  fighting 
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forces  mnl  the  shore  establishment  re- 
quired fa  their  support. 

I  note  1:  lat  the  Navy  had  this  author- 
ity durini  the  past  year  and  on  inquiry 
I  believe  they  used  this  authority  pru- 
dently an  d  reasonably.  Mm  a  Batter  of 
fact,  sue  1  transfers  aggrggaUd  only 
$4.700.00Q[  although  5  percent  would  have 
transfers  up  to  $235,000  000.  It 
primarily  to  help  prov  de  for 
items  reduired  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional ac  ion  after  passage  of  the  1947 
Approprii  tion  Act. 

The  Senate  hearings  provide  a  most 
logical  re  ison : 

In  probl  ;m8  of  fiscal  management,  the  re- 
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similar  in 


rectors  of 
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of  the  Navy  to  the  Congre—  is 
many  ways  to  the  relationship  of 
a  management  unit  of  a  large  corporation 
to  Its  boaid  of  directors.  The  board  of  dl- 
nich  a  corporation  allocate  to  tba 
t  unit  specific  «■■•  for  spaelfic 
4ut  allows  the  aaaaeaBMBt  imlta 
to  make  minor  sdjitstments  be- 
allotments  to  meet  unpredlcta- 
Oood  corporate  business  prac- 
a  sound  analogy  for  the  fiscal  ad- 
mlnlstratl<  )n  of  a  Government  department. 

It  Is  Vital  that  in  the  troubled  times 

\i  hen  the  Congress  is  in  recess — 

should,  within  the  limits  of  the 

available,  have  this  moder- 

I  hope  that  this  defect 

bill  may  be  corrected  in  the 

This  is  no  time  to  cut  down 

caj)acity  for  effective  action. 


Lab*or  RelatioBS 


"ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  trvm  Toax 
HOUSK  OF  RXPRXSKNTATTVXB 
Saturday,  July  26.  1947 
Mr.  K  !ATINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 


valuable  parts  of  the  Labor 


Management  Relations  Act  of   1947   Is 


creating  a  Joint  committee  to 


study  an  1  report  on  the  basic  problems 
affecting  friendly  labor  relations  and 
producthity.  It  Is  provided  that  this 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  and 
Representatives  not  later  than 
next  year,  giving  the  results  of 
■tudy  and  investigation  and  recom< 
mendatiqns.  if  any.  as  to  necetaary  legis- 
lation. 

Probably  no  one  who  voted  for  this 
ML  wauk  I  eoatcBd  that  it  is  perfect  or 
cannot  be  Improved.  Time  alone  will 
demonstrate  the  merits  and  deficiencies 
of  the  laaWation.  Certainly  to  date  th« 
Inaccunn  y  of  the  charges  that  It  Is  a 
slave  lajor  blU."  that  it  will  "destroy 
eoUecttvq  bargaining.**  or  that  It  win 
dMth  bknr  at  labor  unions.'* 
Indicated  tqr  the  fact  tliat.  loi- 
lowlng  lis  passage,  the  workers  in  the 
aain(  s  throoghout  the  Nation  tmder 
tfatlMKteljhlp  of  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  have 
a  coBtract  which  has  been 
■Arlalnir  »1  m  the  most  faforaUa 
tn  the  m  Ion's  MMory. 

It  is  m  r  earnest  hope  and  sincere  con- 
viction t]  lat  this  meastire  will  yield  rich 
retnms  1 3  the  working  men  and 


"ttrike  al 

has 


of  this  country,  both  within  ahd 
labor   unions,   in   happiness.   pro{ 
and  freedom  from  restraint  and  that 
will  advance  the  best  interests  of 
general   public   by   reducing   Indust 
strife.    In  any  respect  in  which  it  prov« 
to  fall  in  achieving   thesr   objectives 
shall  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  seekinj 
alteration  of  its  provisions. 

There  is  one  respect,  however, 
which,  I  have  already  been  convinced* 
amendment  is  needed.  In  section  304 
this  law  it  was  sought  to  amend  sectu 
313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
which  had  theretofore  prohibited 
trlbutions  by  corporations  to  polit 
campaigns.  By  amendment  we 
vided  that  the  same  restriction  she 
apply  to  labor  organizations  and  in 
Ing  that  change  we  added  the  word  *' 
penditure"  to  the  word  "contributic 
In  this  section.  The  question  has 
raised  whether,  under  the  wording 
have  adopted,  a  labor  ncuspaper  is 
hibited  from  advocating  the  election 
defeat  of  a  candidate  for  Federal  elecuvi 
office. 

In  my  home  city  the  Labor  News 
published  weekly  and  is  designated 
the  official  publication  of  the  Aineric 
Federation  of  Labor  Unions  of  Moi 
County,     affiliated    with     the    Centi 
Trades  Labor  Council.    It  is  reguh 
entered  as  second-class  mailing  matt 
at  the  post  office,  has  a  control  boi 
consisting  entirely  of  union  officials.! 
(r.  an  advertlstng 
editor.    It  carrlc 
news,  although  predominantly  infoi 
tive  material  regarding  the  doings  of 
lous  labor  unions.    It  carries  paid  ad> 
tising  and  sells  at  5  cents  a  copy,  re 
Ing  subscriptions  from  the  general  put 
I  understand,   however,  that  it  is 
llvsrad  free  to  many,  if  not  all.  of 
members  of  labor  unions  affiliated 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Counc 
The  dues  paid  by  members  defray  in 
the  cost  of  publication. 

The  Labor  News  In  the  last  cam] 
officially  opposed  my   candidacf  in 
news  columns  and  in  vigorous 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  such  contint 
to  be  the  editorial  policy  of  this  paj 

On  June  30  the  editor  wired  for 
views  on  the  right  of  a  labor  newspai 
under  the  Labor  Management  Act 
publish  political  comment.    My  reply 
as  follows: 


Provis'on  tn  new  Lsfeor  Management 
tlons  Aci   amendlaf  Ounupi   PraetlCfls 
to  apply  same  prohibition  againat 
eon  trlbutions  or  expenditures  to  labor 
ganizaUona  as  has  applied  to 
does  not.  in  my  opinion,  prevent  edit 
comment  by  any  legitimate  labor  newcpa] 
Ban   only  appllM.  m  I   laterpret   new   Ia4 
to  ao-cttlled  hamm  orgaiM  gwanoed  eatl 
by  corporation  or  labor  organtastlon 
Tto  ccssuue  statute  otherwis*  would,  in 
It.  be  Tlolatlve  of  constltiUlonal 
abridgment    of    freedom    of    pre 
In  voting  for  this  bill  I  hav«  stipp<:-"^ 
measure  which  I  ooaSBlBDttoaily  and  slnccr* 
feel  win  advanc*  tta  mmm  cT  the  woraiiv 
aDilaetlve  bargatatng. 
ktknia.  and  react  tar 
mate  benefit  of  labor.  Management,  and 
wwiing  public.     If.  bowrrer.  legitimate 
newspaper  dlngrs—  I  shall  defend  to 
Itmlt  Its  right  to  psMlMi  any  fair 
tn  oppoattlon.      Aa  •  lawyer.  I  mold 
the  cpportuolty  to  defend 


against  any  cbarge 

truthful   attack 

rmbers   of    Oongre— 

11    Ttolates    the   law. 

with  your  views, 

roltaire.  "will  defend 

ezpreas  them." 

have  been  made 
could  not  possibly 
Ing  the  first  amend- 
le  freedom  of  the 
suggested,  for  In- 
tire  section  be  re- 
would  be  again  to 
nd  permit  corpora- 
lited  funds  in  pro- 
of their  favorites. 
Iclency  we  would  be 
11. 

is  embodied  in  the 
)y  the  distinguished 
lampshire  and  New 
and  Hatch)   In 
[eliminate  from  the 
fthe  words  "or  ex- 
»y  occur.     By  this 
contributions    fall 
f  the  statute  and 
jn  i>  placed  on  in- 
for  political  pur- 
\y  would  meet  the 
irding   publications 
apers.    It  would 
uiiow  the  scope  of 
)rov;slons  that  the 
ie  law  both  as  re- 
ad labor  organiza- 
dissipated.    Either 
Id  orgy  of  spending 
tgn  just  so  long  as 
mtributlon  made  to 
[political  committee 

luced  a  bill  which 
hand  retains  the 
ss  now  embodied  in 
>litical  expenditures 
imy  while  at  the 
t  intent  of  Con- 
or abridge  in  any 
^on  of  an  expression 
ler  by  corporations 
This  mea.sure 
'e  Corrupt  Prac- 
tli 
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It  It  shall  not  be  a 

for  a  corporation  or 

lalLe  eapendltures  In 

llcatlon  or  disiribu- 

lews  magMlne.  regu- 

ed- interval!  not  less 

ly- 

led  that  this  pro- 
since  a  construe- 
In  nuage  in  such  a 
blicatioa  would 
w  open  to  sue- 
unconstitutional- 
It,   we  should   not 
Icial  condemnation 
certain  that  it  was 
»f  those  who  voted 
any  person  or  any 
the  free  and  *m- 
)f  expressing  their 
uld  now  make 
lorthrigbt  man- 
lendmeat. 

I  include  edl- 
from   the  New 
York  Herald  Trib- 


une, and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle: 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

.  AKENDUENT  NEEDED 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  It  has 
been  unlawful  for  a  corporation  to  make  a 
contrlfcutlcn  for  or  against  a  candidacy  for 
national    office    during    a    campaign.      The 
theory    behind    this    prohibition    was    that 
stockholders  pay  in  their  money  to  corpo- 
rations for  general  corporate  purposes  and 
that  It  is  Improper  to  allow  any  part  of  these 
funds  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  with- 
out the  speciflc  authority  of  the  stockholders, 
since  the  corporation  may  be  spending  money 
In  a  manner  ccmpletsly  opposed  to  the  views 
cf  some  of  the  stockholders  who  supply  it. 
The  new  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  endeavors  to 
extend  this  prohibition  to  labor  unions,  and 
to  ernand  the  restriction  to  Include  expendi- 
tures as  well  as  contributions.     The  theory 
behind  this  amendment  Is  entirely  similar, 
namely,  that  employees  pay  dues  to  their  un- 
ion for  the  normal  functioning  of  the  union 
In  their  bshalf.  and  If  the  union  cxnends 
any  part  of  Its  funds  for  or  against  a  candi- 
date during  a  campaign  without  specific  au- 
thorization from  the  dues-paying  members  It 
may  well  be  that  the  union  is  spending  it  for 
a  purpose  diametrically  opposite  to  the  views 
of  some  of  its  members. 

The  basic  principle  established  here  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  proper  one;  but  the  inclusion  of 
the  word  expenoiture  as  well  as  contribution 
has  raised  u  question  which  bears  on  the 
freedom  of  press  and  speech. 

During  the  debate  on  the  new  law  It  was 
Senator  Taft  s  view  that  a  union  could  issue 
a  paper  and  editorially  comment  for  or 
against  a  candidate  only  If  the  expense  did 
not  come  from  the  union  treasury  and  if 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  paper  came  from 
subscriptions  or  sales  to  the  union  members. 
BO  that  the  union  members  would  have  a 
choice  of  purchasing  it  or  not  and  thus  a 
choice  of  contributing  toward  the  expense  of 
the  publication.  He  maintained  that  a  union 
which  regularly  publishes  a  newspaper  for 
the  enlightenment  of  its  members  and  pays 
for  the  paper  cut  of  the  union  dues  collected 
in  the  union's  treasury  is  prohibited  by  the 
amendment  from  commenting  editorially,  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  union  expenditure  In 
support  cf  or  against  a  political  candidate 
which  would  violate  the  act. 

It  la  at  this  point  that  questions  arise. 
In  order  to  be  free  to  comment  editorially 
and  express  opinions  on  political  candidates 
during  a  campaign.  Is  it  right  to  require  that 
whatever  Is  produced  by  the  union  for  that 
purpose  be  Individually  subscribed  for?  Has 
It  not  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
conduct  of  a  union's  a3alrs  to  publish  a 
union  paper.  In  order  to  keep  Its  members 
informed  cf  their  rights,  of  their  union's 
activities,  and  of  their  problems,  that  It  can 
be  considered  a  regular  part  of  the  union's 
business  to  publish  such  a  paper  and  pay 
for  It  out  of  union  dues;  and  if  that  be  so. 
does  not  a  restriction  which  prevents  edito- 
rial comment  on  a  political  candidate  vio- 
late the  freedom  guaranteed  to  all  citizens 
by  the  Conctitution?  Do  not  union  members 
rscognize  that  a  part  cf  tl'.e  dues  which  they 
pay  wUl  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of 
such  a  paper^  and  that  If  such  a  paper  were 
not  publici-*d  the  dues  could  be  less?  Cer- 
tainly. In  many  cases,  these  questions  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

We  do  not  believe  there  Is  Justification 
for  the  statements  made  by  some  of  the  new 
law's  critics  that  a  corporation  which  Is  In 
the  buslnecs  of  running  end  publishing  a 
newspaper  is  prevented  from  editorial  com- 
ment. It  would,  however,  eeem  to  us  to  be 
clear  that  the  evil  of  infringing  the  freedom 
cf  the  press  or  freedom  of  speech  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  evil  which  the  law  attempts 
at  this  point  to  correct  that  this  section  of 


the  act  should  be  amended.  In  order  to  clear 
away  all  doubt  and  make  It  certain  that  the 
Inclusion  of  the  word  "expenditure"  does  not 
interfere  with  the  right  to  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  TribuneJ 

KEQUlaiNC    COEBECnON 

The  wording  of  that  section  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  designed  to  curb  the  political 
activities  of  corporations  and  unions  is  a 
sample  of  those  imperfections  in  the  law 
which  will  need  either  court  or  legislative 
correction.  As  this  section  reads  it  would 
seem  to  forbid  either  the  general  press,  cor- 
porate-owned, or  the  labor  press  from  ex- 
penditure on  Ink  paper,  type,  or  editorial 
talent  to  Influence  the  election  of  Federal 
officers  or  their  choice  as  candidates  In  pri- 
maries, conventions,  or  caucuses.  In  other 
words,  as  studied  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, it  would  appear  to  be  a  press  gag  which 
is  clearly  unconstitutional  and  quite  as 
clearly  also  beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress 
In  its  enactment. 

That  intent,  of  course,  was  to  cut  off  con- 
tributions to  campaign  funds  from  either 
management  or  union  labor  sources,  to  re- 
inforce in  this  pauticular  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices statute.  Probably  there  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  .louse  in  Congress,  whether  in 
favor  of  the  law  or  in  opposition,  who  fore- 
saw an  InterpreUtion  of  this  provision  which 
would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
And  one  can  be  fairly  sure,  when  a  test  of  It 
comes  before  the  courts,  they  will  take  the 
plain  Intent  of  Congress  Into  consideration 
and  b3  guided  by  the  rule  of  reason.  Should 
they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  the  section  out. 
that  will  not  Invalidate  the  rest  of  the  law's 
provisions  but  simply  call  for  an  amendment 
eliminating  all  ambiguity. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  nro- 
hlblts  national  banks  and  corporations  from 
makir>g  contributions  toward  a  Federal  offi- 
cer's election.  The  Smith-Connally  wartime 
Labor  Disputes  Act.  now  dead.  Included  labor 
unions  in  the  ban,  but  neither  made  men- 
tion of  primaries,  conventions,  or  cauciises. 
This  left  a  serious  loophole  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions.  In  addition  to  prevent- 
ing organizations  from  electioneering,  wotild 
close.  It  Is  Important  that  It  be  closed,  but 
certainly  not  at  the  expense  of  muzzling  the 
press  of  the  country,  whatever  Its  political 
complexion. 

All  of  which  points  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress In  providing  for  a  Joint  committee  to 
study  the  working  of  the  new  law  and  to 
guo2?st  changes  as  the  occasion  requires.  No 
doubt  the  need  for  other  changes  besides 
the  one  we  have  been  discussing  will  be  In- 
dicated sooner  or  later. 

I  Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle! 

TOUCHES  VTIAL  KICHT 

Senator  Aiken,  Republican,  and  Senator 
Hatch.  Democrat,  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  recently  enacted  Taft-Hartley  bill 
by  eliminating  the  phrase  "in  connection 
with"  in  reference  to  political  contribution 
by  unions. 

This  Is  the  phrase  on  which  union  leaders 
and,  es  we  understood.  Senator  T.»jt  him- 
self, baaed  their  view  that  it  would  prohibit 
a  newspaper  financed  by  union  funds  or  one 
published  by  any  corporation  from  comment- 
ing on  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

Tiio  phrase  Is  one  of  those  which  lawyer- 
legislators  love  to  put  Into  bills;  they  lire 
Intended  to  captiu'e  all  the  situations  which 
might  be  neglected  otherwise.  The  New 
York  State  antidiscrimination  law  has  such 
a  phrase  which  we  attacked  as  unenforceable 
and  probably  unconstitutional  both  before 
and  after  It  was  passed. 

Senator  Tatt  told  a  Knight  newspaper  cor- 
respondent he  would  be  inclined  to  inter- 


A4001 

pret  the  phrase  liberally,  and  might  be  In 
favor  of  a  clarifying  amendment. 

As  we  have  said  here  before,  any  appli- 
cation of  the  law  which  would  prohibit  any- 
one, union,  corporation,  or  Individual,  from 
writing  and  publishing  freely  views  on  can- 
didates cr  on  any  other  question  would  be 
a  direct  violation  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition iigalnst  Congress  abridging  the  right 
of  free  speech  or  a  free  press. 

The  disputed  applicaUon  could  not  be 
constitutionally  made.  In  our  view,  and  a 
proper  amendment  should  speclQcally  ex- 
clude publication  or  other  comment  as  a 
forbidden  object  of  expenditure. 

The  free  press  right  Is  as  much  the  right 
of  the  labor  press  or  of  any  other  special 
press  as  it  Is  the  right  of  the  general  press. 
It  Is.  fundamentally,  the  right  of  any  per- 
sons or  group  to  express  themselves  In  print. 
Abuses  are  properly  actionable  under  exist- 
ing laws. 


National  Land  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaiier.  there  b  a 
growing  interest  in  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  resources.  Until  we  got  Into 
World  War  I,  and  more  particularly 
World  War  n.  little  thought  had  been 
given  as  to  whether  we  would  ever  run 
short  of  food,  fiber,  coal,  oil,  copper,  and 
other  essential  materials.  Put  during 
the  last  war  period  these  essentials  began 
to  disappear  like  they  were  being 
swallowed  up.  Now.  all  earnest  thinking 
people  of  this  country  are  giving  much 
concern  as  to  how  long  some  of  our  na- 
tional resources  will  last.  This  is  as  true 
for  land  from  which  our  food  and  fiber 
supply  comes,  as  it  is  for  minerals  such 
as  copper,  oil,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

Our  land  problem  is  not  new.  Con- 
gress began  dealing  with  land  from  the 
earliest.  Many  of  you  know  of  the  de- 
bates during  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion out  of  which  came  the  land-settle- 
ment policy.  The  question  in  these  ds- 
bates  was.  Shall  land  be  sold  to  the  high- 
est bidder  or  shall  the  coimtry  provide 
cheap  land  to  settlers  who  would  clear  it, 
make  a  living  for  themselves  and  con- 
tribute to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
ccuntry?  All  of  you  are  aware  that  this 
latter  policy  contributed  much  toward 
developing  our  Nation  so  rapidly  and 
making  it  a  great  country. 

We  are  faced  with  a  somewhat  similar 
situation  today.  We  have  a  great  coun- 
try. To  keep  it  so  and  maintain  leader- 
ship in  the  world,  cur  Nation  must  adopt 
a  policy  that  will  conserve  its  land  and 
water  resources. 

The  Federal  Grovemment  has  a  great 
responsibility  for  doing  its  part  in  main- 
taining food  supplies  for  the  people  of 
the  country.  As  you  know,  the  industrial 
cities,  particularly  those  along  the  east- 
em  seaboard,  depend  largely  on  the 
midwestern  Corn  Belt,  the  Great  Plains 
Wheat  B3lt,  the  western  ranges,  and  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  growing  souihem  and 
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%>«stem  larts  of  the  oountry  for  much 
ci  their  food.  It  Is  through  the  Fed- 
fnl  Ooismment  that  the  interests  of 
the  ortMi  population  w  11  be  protected  so 
that  lan<  rssources  are  maintained  for 
fature  feed  supplies.  Furthermore,  we 
•re  now  faced  w.th  sui>pl7ing  food  to 
war-defi  itsted  countries  in  Europe  and 
the  Orieit  as  a  meaat  of  establishing 
paace  ax  d  redadnff  starvation.  All  of 
these  di  Bands  on  the  land  for  food 
hasten  {srmanent  damage  to  the  land 
lor  eoil  <  roson  and  UttOttj  depletion. 
Therefor;,  it  is  most  annropriate  and 
orgeat  U  at  we  give  immediate  attention 
to  tta  m  Mbllfhment  of  a  national  land 
policy  be  sed  on  the  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  toil  and  water  resources. 

Farme-s  and  ranchers  are  showing 
grsat  int  met  in  soil  conservation.  They 
have  leal  Ded  that  to  use  their  land  prop- 
erly and  ,0  treat  it  with  the  practices  and 
■Mature:  that  it  needs,  not  only  produces 
more,  bi  t  increases  their  net  earnings. 
Therefoi  e.  it  is  in  the  interests  of  farm- 
ers, the  radeaBBB,  tbe  Industrial  work- 
ers, the  irofeaAmali,  and  all  the  people 
of  the  1  ation  that  we  give  thought  to 
protectir  g  our  future  food  supply. 
Thereioie.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculti  ire  be  given  the  re?ponsiblliiy  of 
cooperatng  with  the  States  through 
local  90f  eming  bodies  of  farmers — soil 
Moaenra  tion  districts — in  carrying  out  a 
NatlOQ-v  ide  soU  and  water  conservation 
program 

Tlie  bi  1  provides  that  technical  affilst- 
ance  be  s  upplied  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
In  plane  ing  and  applying  conservation 
pracUcei  and  measures,  that  conserva- 
tion majterials.  equipment,  seeds,  and 
twaafce  tranted  where  such  mr.tenals  are 
mmUUMl  to  eoBserving  the  land  resources 
but  doe:;  not  provide  cash  payments. 
These  gi  ants  in  aid  are  to  be  made  only 
after  the  local  governing  bodies  of  farm- 
ers detei  Bine  that  they  are  needed,  and 
onlj  tbe  I,  when  it  is  found  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  tt  e  Oovernment  that  the  land  and 
water  re  »urces  be  treated  as  a  protec- 
tkm  asa  nst  damage.  I  am  deeply  con- 
ijith  this  all -important  and  far- 
.  as  I  know  are  most  of 
In  Congress  and  most  of 
people.  I  want  to  do  all  I 
can  to  pit  a  stop  to  the  devastating  ero- 
sion daBAfes  taking  place  on  our  pre- 
cious soi .  which  is  the  trreatest  asset  of 
any  natl^.  The  only  effective  way  this 
can  be 
new  Um 
conserva 

A  bin  to  srovide  for  a  national  land  policy 
based  ofi  tb«  coii--ervatlon  of  our  soil  and 
tb«  orderly  dewlopment 
of  tr.e  Na-aon*!  agricultural 
abd  far  athat  purpoaaa 
M  m  meted,  etc,  Tha^  K  la  kvetof  i«c- 
t  ut  tbe  lack  of  a  aooad  »yt^iimfil 
land  poUc  r  baaed  on  the  conservation  of  our 
Mli  and  1  mUr  naoureea  as  a  foundation  for 
other  agr:  cultural  prcgranis;  tbe  wastage  of 
son  and  n  olstiire  resources  on  farm.  graHng. 
and  wood  land  of  tbs  Hatton  resulting  from 
toil  eroslo  i:  failure  to  maintain  and  Impro've 
sou  fertll  ty:  improper  layout  of  farm  and 
ranch  Irri  ;ation  systems  and  use  and  man- 
agement (  f  irrigation  water  thereon;  inade- 
quate tana  drainage:  Improper  use  o:  land; 
sad  devel  lament  of  land  unstated  Us  sua« 


ray 

the 


ccompUsbed  is  by  adopting  a 
poHey  taaed  on  soU  and  water 
Ion: 


tained  agricultural  wse.  Is  a  menaoe  to  ti 
national  v»clfare. 

And  t^at  U  la  bareby  declared  to  be  tt 
policy  of  CanirsBB  to  provide  psnaaiKnii 
for  using  tbe  nation's  law*  In  ace  -h 
with  tts  capMttttai  and  tbe  treating 
accordaoce  wltb  Its  needs;  for  the  cont 
and  prevention  of  loU  eroaion;  for  the 
tenance  and  Imprtivement  of  soli  ferti 
for  the  eonservBtion ,  proper  use.  and  mam 
ment  at  agricultural  water  resourcce;  and  '. 
the  sound  deeetepmant  and  use  of 
turn  land  leauumi  and  tbertby  to 
natural  resourees.  c^ntnd  floods,  prevent ! 
patrment  of  reserve. ra.  and  maintain  the  i 
tgability  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  pr 
pt}bllc  health  and  public  lands,  and  the 
retary  of  Asriexilture  from  now  on  shall 
onttnate  and  direct  all  activities  with 
tkm  to  sou  arostoa.  sou  fertility  malnteni 
and  in'proveinent;  conservation,  use. 
agement.  and  dispoeal  of  farm  and  ri 
waters:  deveiopatnt  and  charges  in  use 
agricultural  hmd.  ard  shall  recognise  as 
the  corservation  of  soli  and  water  reset 
In  the  formulation  of  other  agricultural 
grams,  and  in  order  to  efliartuate  this  pel 
Is  hereby  authortzcd  from  time  to  tlme- 

(1)  To  conduct  suneya.  investtgationa. 
research,  in  cooperction  wl^h  the  State 
perlmeut  atatlons.  relating  to  the  chai 
of  soil  erosion,  loss  of  soU  fertility  and 
ductlv?  capacity,  water  wastage,  land 
ttse.  and  the  preventive  measures  needed, 
publlab  tbe  results  of  any  such  surveys, 
vestigatleas.  or  raacarch.  and  tu  dia 
Information  concerning  such  methods; 

(2)  To  provide  technical  assistance  to 
conservation  districts  snd  other  canscrratlf 
districts  deemed  by  tJje  Secretary  to  be  ( 
fled  essential  in  preparing,  carrying  out. 
maintaining  locally  developed  and 
programs  for  soil  and  water 
preservation,  snd  iriprovement  of  soil   fa 
tlllty  and  sound  land  use  of  farms.  ranch4 
and  other  units  of  land  la  such  districts: 
rehabllitatlcn  or  construction  of  needed 
dividual  smaU  group  farm  and  ranch  drains 
and   irrigation   aystams   and   in   con.ier 
managing,  and  disposing  of  farm  and  ra 
irrigation  water  in  .luch  dlstrleU:   and 
neceasary  guidance  o(  a  widespread  appllc 
tlon  program  of  starling  conservation  pr 
tlces  reqtiirlng  little  ex  no  "on  site"  (on  fa 
or  ranch)  technical  aislatance  for  these  fi 
ers  and  ranchmen  rot  yet  lea^Md  In 
schedule  for  assistance  Ir  -«»T**'»g  a 
conservation  farm  or  ranch  plan  or  not 
airing  to  participate  in  the  comprebei 
program  in  siKb  districts: 

(3)  To  provide  fchtiical  assistance.  su| 
mentlp.g  the  edueatkioal  efforts  of  the 
extons.on   services,   to  landownera  add 
erators  In  those  agr  cultural  areas  not 
eluded  in  soU  or  other  conservation  distrlc 
In   the   wkSespreed   application   of   startli 
conservation  practices  requiring  little  or 
"on  site "  tecbnleal  aMlstance.     In  addiUc 
technical  assistance  may  be  provided  in  tl 
areas  in  the  preparaMon  of  basic  conser 
tlon  plans  on  farms  or  ranches  for  det 
stratlon  purposes  on  not  to  exceed  1 
of  such  units  in  the  area: 

(4)  To  complete,  as  rapidly  as  possit: 
a  conservation  survey  of  the  Nation's  fa 
and  r«neb  lands;  to  analjK,  publish, 
dlstrltwle  tbt  Inventory  thus  secured; 
provide  eoples  cf  lard  use  capability 
to  landowners  and  operators  for  their 
tinlts  of  land  and  to  assist  th;m  in  Inte 
tag  and  utUidng  suci  mai>s:  to  survey 
riaify  by  cepabllitls  for  agrlculiural 
tbe  lands  ta  existing,  proposed,  or  potent 
agricultutal  develcptrent  projects  or  the 
ncultural  parts  at  multiple-purpose  proje 
to  determine  the  suiUblUty  of  such  lai 
for  Mistalned  agrknJ  :iiral  use;  and  to 
vMa  tarbnieal  and  otlier  aids  neceasary  to.  i 
to  clear,  level,  and  otlierwlse  develop  proje 
woodland,  cut -over,  and  other  lands  ne 
and  suitable  for  agricultural  use;  wnd 
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neighboring  landowners  needing  additional 
acreage  to  complete  a  sound  farm  unit,  or 
In  family-sized  units  to  veterans  and  others 
desiring  to  engage  in  farming  or  ranching 
using  procedures  consistent  with  title  I  of 
the  Bankhead -Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act,  ap- 
proved July  22,  1937,  whenever  necessary  for 
tbe  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  acts  authorized  In  section  1(1) 
and  (2)  may  be  performed — 

(1)  On  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  State*  or  any  of  Its  agencies,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof:  and 

(2)  On  any  other  lands,  upon  obtataing 
proper  consent  or  the  necessary  rights  or  In- 
terests ta  such  lands. 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  to  the  extending  of 
any  benefits  under  this  act  to  any  lands 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
or  any  of  Its  agencies,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may.  Insofar  as  he  ouiy  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  require — 

( 1 )  Agreements  or  covenants  as  to  the  use 
of  such  lands;  and 

(2)  Contributions  in  money,  services,  ma. 
terlals.  or  otherwise,  to  any  operations  con- 
ferring such  t>enefit8. 

Skc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may — 

(1)  Secure  the  cooperation  of  any  gov- 
ernmental agency; 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923.  as  amended,  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  ofl^cers  and  employees  as 
he  may  deem  necessary:  and  any  persons 
with  technical  or  practical  knowledge  may 
be  employed  and  compensated  under  this 
Act  on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission;   and 

(3)  Make  expenditures  for  personal  serv- 
ices and  rent  in  the  District  ot  Columbia  and 
elsewhere,  for  the  purchase  of  iawtx>olcs  and 
books  of  reference,  for  printing  and  binding, 
for  the  purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  perform 
such  acts,  and  prescrilse  such  regulations, 
as  he  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Ssc.  6.  In  recognition  of  (1)  the  necessity 
for  technical  assistance  in  determining  and 
applying  needed  conservation  practices  and 
measures,  and  in  assuring  tbe  effective  use 
of  such  grants  in  aid  as  may  be  necessary 
to   supplement    the    contribution    of   land- 
owners and  operators   In  establishing  such 
conservation  practices  and  measures;  (2)  the 
Impossibility    of    practically    separating    the 
responsibUlty  for  the  conservation  of  water 
or  the  sound  use  of  land  from  the  responsi- 
bility for  soli  conservation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  soli  erosion;    (3)   the  deslrabUlty  of 
having  all  technical  action  and  grant-in-aid 
programs  involving  conservation,  irrigation, 
drainage,  water  development,  and  flood  con- 
trol on  farm  and  ranch  lands,  as  well  as  tbe 
development  of  new  agricultural  lands,  tech- 
nically directed  by  one  agency  thereby  re- 
ducing to  the  minimum  contacts  with  in- 
dividual  farmers   and   ranciunen   respecting 
auch  programs;   and   (4)    the  desirability  of 
taking    advantage   of   existing    relationships 
and  working  arrangements  already  developed 
with  conservation  districts  organized  xmder 
the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  utilize  the  agency 
known    as   the   "SoU    Conservation   Service"' 
in  carrying  out  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  sections  1.  2,  3.  and  4  of  this  act  and  In 
order  that  there  may  be  proper  coordination 
of    the    activities    including    grants-in-aid 
Involving  soli  and  water  conservation,  sound 
land  development,  and  use,  drainage,  Irriga- 
tion, and  other  physical  adjustments  of  farm 
/     and  ranch  lands,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  such  func- 
tions, funds,  personnel,  and  property  of  other 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as   he  may  from   time   to   time  determine 
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necessary  to  avoid  duplication,  achieve  econ- 
omy, and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  act. 

Sic,  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  necessary,  and  the 
Secretary  is  directed  in  presenting  his  first 
budget  to  Congress  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  to  recommend  a  preliminary  conserva- 
tion time-table,  based  on  currently  avail- 
able Information,  as  a  guide  to  Congress  In 
making  appropriations.  On  completion  and 
analysis  of  the  conservation  survey  of  the 
Nation's  land,  the  Secretary  shall  revise  and 
Improve  the  conservation  time-table  and 
present  It  to  Congress  for  use  In  determining 
annual  appropriation  needs. 


Truman  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VnCINIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
the  fiscal  policy  of  this  Government  be- 
ginning shortly  after  the  advent  of  the 
Roc^evelt  admirastration  and  continu- 
ing through  and  up  to  the  Marshall  pro- 
posal has  been  fantastic  beyond  compre- 
hension and  the  wasteful  expending  of 
our  resources  without  compensatory  re- 
turns has  no  counterpart  in  ah  history. 

The  spending  has  been  carried  on  in 
such  a  rapid  and  ever-expanding  rate 
and  in  sums  so  enormous  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  average  citizen  to  comprehend 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Crisis 
has  followed  crisis;  emergency  has  fol- 
lowed emergency  in  rapid  succession;  and 
in  turn  failure  has  followed  failure,  and 
each  dismal  failure  in  promises  and 
objectives  has  been  drowned  out  and  cov- 
ered up  by  the  ever-increasing  tempo  of 
administration  chestbeaters  and  propa- 
gandists pointing  to  new  objectives,  new 
ideals,  new  Utopias,  and  new  spending. 

The  story  of  New  Deal  spending  would 
require  volumes.  The  story  of  the  ad- 
ministration's cleverness  and  cunning  in 
covering  up  its  mistakes  and  directing 
the  people's  attention  to  new  ventures, 
new  hopes,  new  glories,  and  new  spend- 
ing would  require  more  volumes. 

Consequently,  in  the  Ume  I  have  to- 
day. I  want  to  direct  attention  to  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  Truman  foreign 
program  and  ask  the  simple  question: 
What  right  have  those  who  have  failed 
so  miserably  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  follow  them  again  when  the  record 
before  us  gives  no  basis  for  hope  of 
success? 

It  has  been  noted  for  the  past  few 
weeks  that  the  minority  leadership  has 
been  very  touchy  on  this  subject  and 
were  quick  to  challenge  anyone  who  ven- 
tured to  ask  questions.  They  were  quick 
to  challenge  any  inthnation  that  the 
State  Department  had  made  serious  and 
very  costly  mistakes.  In  this  connection 
an  interesting  item  appears  in  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

An  AP  Item  reports  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson, retiring  Secretary  of  War,  as  say- 
ing yesterday  that  the  State  Department 
had  overruled  a  War  Department  pro- 


posal to  make  public  a  report  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  American  and 
British  zones  of  Germany. 

The  former  Secretary  of  War  was 
asked  at  a  news  conference  if  the  story 
describing  the  report  as  embarrassing 
was  blocked  by  the  State  Department. 
He  replied;  "In  the  main,  the  story  is 
true." 

The  Truman  foreign  policy  has  been 
vacillating,  negative,  and  has  become  the 
most  mismanaged  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  American  people.  Not  one 
moment  should  be  lost  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  people  the  weakness 
of  a  program  that  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  heart-breaking  situations 
throughout  the  world. 

By  agreement  at  Yalta,  It  appears. 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin,  on  their 
own,  in  utter  disregard  to  history  or 
human  welfare,  reached  private  and  se- 
cret conclusions.  Certainly,  they  forced 
upon  their  own  countries,  unconstitu- 
tionally, commitments  from  which  there 
could  be  no  retreat  short  of  war.  All 
these  portents  of  evil  were  confirmed  by 
the  Big  Three  at  Potsdam.  Entirely  as 
a  result  of  these  decisions,  the  world  is 
divided  and  completely  confused.  Pin- 
land,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland  were  surren- 
dered to  Russia  by  agreement.  Here  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms" 
went  out  the  window,  except  they  are 
retained  to  be  held  up  as  Ideals  to  entice 
America  to  contribute  more  billions. 

It  took  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  to  bring  us  to  our  senses  in  re- 
spect to  Germany.  Herbert  Hoover's  re- 
iwrt  to  the  President  Is  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Morgenthau  plan  as  a  proposal 
designed  to  subject  the  people  of  central 
Europe  to  total  absorption  In  the  Soviet 
Empire.  Certain  asp)ects  of  the  Morgen- 
thau  plan  have  received  too  little  atten- 
tion, but  in  a  document  published  in  the 
former  Sttcretary  of  Treasury's  book  out- 
lining the  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 
not  a  dCvSign  for  permanent  peace,  nor 
was  It  in  harmony  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  nor  did  it  serve  the  United 
States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  summer, 
after  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  it 
took  a  detailed  investigation  and  con- 
stant haramering  by  Mr,  Hoover  before 
the  President  decided  that  the  Truman 
doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan  meant 
nothing  and  would  fail  so  long  as  the 
Morgenthau  plan,  premised  on  hate  and 
revenge,  continued  to  be  the  controlling 
policy  in  Europe.    Mr.  Hoover  said: 

We  can  keep  Germany  in  these  economic 
chains,  but  it  wUl  also  keep  Europe  in  raga. 

He  asked  the  extremely  pertinent 
question  as  to  how  long  the  American 
taxpayer  can  continue  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  heavy  contributions  to  Germany. 
He  said: 

The  United  States,  through  loans,  lend- 
lease,  surplus  supplies,  and  relief  in  the  last 
2  years  hat  spent,  or  pledged  Itself  to  spend, 
over  $15,OC0,(X)O,0OO  In  support  of  clvUians  in 
foreign  countries. 

Even  we  do  not  have  the  resources  for,  nor 
can  our  ttixpayers  bear,  a  continuation  of 
bturdens  at  such  a  rate. 

There  Is  only  one  path  to  recovery  In 
Ibirope.    That    is    production.    The    whole 
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Tbe  0  kea&ures  applied  have  in  general 
been  Mascot  brutal,  ruthless,  and  unin- 
telligent revenge.  Now  the  bitter  fruits 
of  this  wUcy  i&  inunediateli  before  us. 
If  grind  Lng  GenaaBy  to  (racments  were 
in  any  n  ay  advaatapMUs  to  us.  the  oper- 
ation w  n  be  understandable,  regardless 
of  the  ta  Oman  misery  involved. 

The  American  people  caiuioi  be 
hiMsed  or  the  last  war.  though  certainly 
Um  Rot  Kvelt  administration  did  noth- 
ing efle  ;tive  to  avert  it.  but  we  can  and 
will  be  indicted  for  a  postwar  policy 
which,  n  etTect.  has  made  the  ruin  of 
Europe  almost  complete;  Its  recovery 
in  the  oreseeable  future  is  highly  tm- 
probabl :.  For  better  or  worse  Germany 
is  the  L  kdustrlal  and  economic  heart  of 
the  EU'ope  that  Is  now  dying.  That 
fact  see  ns  to  have  escaped  those  Amer- 
icans w  oo  have  tried  to  determine  Eu- 
rope's f  iture  without  taking  the  pains  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  its  economic 
past. 

Form  sr  President  Hoover  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senile  FioAOce  Committee  said: 

Ttk*  ■  wtMt  d*ng«r  to  all  civUlBaUaB  U« 
ta  Um  p  MtbUlty  tbat  XXm  UiUted  tutaa  win 
iMpalr  1  *  economy  b;  drains  whlcli  cripple 
oar  prai  tucUrtty.  UnleM  this  one  remaln- 
tny  Ofti  iltar  of  economic  ■UvugUi  le  nMiln- 
talocd,   b»aoe   wtn    be   tnevnabto  over   tbe 
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.  vtth  an  this  at  oor  door,  the  ad- 
mlBlitn^on  Is  reqnestinc  the  American 
people  jo  support  them  tn  mother  pro> 
gram  01  insane  spendtnff  ^ 

This  dmple  truth  was  recently  stated 
by  Jaoo  >  Vtner.  professor  of  economics  at 
Princetm  Unhrersity.  tn  an  essay  en- 
titled TAmerica's  Leodlnc  Pottcy."  as 
follows 

Aa  between  great  powers.  It  to  not  the  crctV- 
tmt  rather  the  poealbUltj  at  re- 
I  be  a  credltar  which  le  a  potentlat 
r  political  strength.  A  loan,  oaee 
jteMs  no  direct  ftiitt  beyond 
in  the  bond — and  often,  as  we  1 

cncegnmted. 

•     •     Once 

to  tranalerred.  laorsoeer,  the  poerer 

tbe-oredlior  to  the  dchtor.  since 

OL  laasaaMDt  can  be  made 

of  tnffnence  ae 

of  loaite.    PiuiB  the  point  at 

poUcy.  thcre- 

ae  water 

I.  and  the  petenry  at 

X  at  dlpifl^CT— or  at  \ 

appralaod  tn  terms  of  our  com- 

ofer  the  gnaBttag  of  new  loans. 


Thus  ve  have  not  assumed  leadership— 
we  bav  (  surieiidried  leader^Mp  by  an 
iBipnwtlteaMe  and  uncontrolled  spend- 
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prodoctiop    and    consomptien 
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Amer  can  foreign  policy  should  take  as 
fts  Stan  lard  the  national  interest  of  our 


country 


c vtty  s  Qd  the  preservation  of  peace.    It 


in  tbe  meaning  of  "»**«-*t>l 


ouglit  to  glye  np  ideological  objt 
whl(±  are  In  contradiction  to  that 
oeptlon   of   the   national    interest 
which,  furthermore,  may  be  imatt 
or  may  only  be  attainable  at  the  price  i 
war.     It  should   nmrshal  the 
energies  behind  a  foreign  pc^cy 
deftased    and    capable   at 
support  by  the  American  people  In 
light  of  tbelr  nattonal  traditions. 
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IN  IBB  HODSB  C9  R 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.     JONES    at    Washington. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  in  the  Racois.  I  wish  to  incl 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  City  Coi 
of  Seattle.  Wash.,  protesting  the 
of  Senate  bUl  14&»— Cain-Rassefl 
and  the  provisions  of  H.  R  3493 — ^Wol 
housing  bil): 

Resotutton  Ifo.  14774 
Resolution  protiisting  the  passage 
Senate  bfll  14M 

Whereas  Senate  bin  1490.  known  as 
Caln-nuuatll  bill,  hfis  been  Introduced  In 
which  said   bUl   prarMee  for 
itory  sale  at  aU  pannanent  and 
lary  war  honstng  on  or  before  a  date 
«caatocr  SI.  IMS;  and 
tltora  ara  now  in  effect 
IswB  wlilch  pioetda  far  the  oruerly  and 
aowUc  dtapoattlon  of  the  war  hotslng. 
laws  are  being  well  and  properly 
ta  the  city  of  Seattle:  and 

the  preaant  laws  protlds  for 
aispnetttnn  at  public  housing  after 
tlon  with  local  oookaMUuties;  and 

Whereas  there  bi  sUU  an  acute  hoi 
shortage  in  the  city  of  Seattle  and  It  to  j 
considered  opinion  that  said  housing 
ago  wewld  not  l>e  lUleTtatcd  by  the 
of  the  said  Sssiate  bill  1489.  hot  oo  tba  i 
trary  ttaa  ordsrly  aolutton  of  tbs 
problem  in  thto  eitf  would  be  confused 
ssfTere.  and  ecotvoioic  And  social  prok 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  community: 
theretore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Cttj  Council  of  the  Cffj 
SemttU   (the   mmfo'  eonenrrinfi.  That 
city  couacfl  go  on  record  aa  i 
sage   by   the 

and  or  a.  B.  S4Sa  ( t  Jm  Woleott  MM) 
decrimental  to  the  beet  interests  cf  tha 
of  Seattle  and  this  area;  be  it  further 

Meaotvea,  That   coplce   at   thto   resolul 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
eoBgranleiiaJ  driegatloo  and  to  tbe  ( 
ct  ths  Ssnate  Bank  ng  and  Currency 
BBlttae. 

Passsd  the  dty  council  this  a  1st 
Jai^  1947,  and  sigwed  by  me  in  open 
la  authsnucatlon  at  its  pMsags  thto  aiat 
of  July  1947. 

U.  B.  ICncaiLL. 
Frtttdmt  of  the  City 

X  eoQcur  In  the  above  reeoTutlon. 

Ww.  P.  Drrnf . 
Ma 

ftled  by  me  thto  aist  day  of  July  1M7. 
AttHt: 

W.  C.  Tbomss, 
Ctty  CcmptroUer  an4 
gk  (>flcto  Cttp  ( 
By  a  O.  1  iiwini 
i>rp«»<y  Clr 
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i7,  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 

of  the  Denver  Post: 
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ICT 
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Post) 

i»43  to  be  exact,  the 
and  htotorlaa.  Waiter 
a  book  with  a  most 

was     United     States 
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most  Interesting  title, 
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with   foreign   powers 
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jtlme   ot  the  Spanish- 
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policy. 

policy  BBSde  It  aU  bat 

wniaon  to  ecu  tha 

thto  ccontry,  becanas 

«-e  wanted.     It  ssada 

I  for  Mr.  Wilaon  to  gat 

|we  faced  both  BrUlito 

and  It  wasn't  tmtH 

ireacleed  oa  the  side  ai 

]gpTieral  threat  of 

re  dedded  to  throw 
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that  to  extrcnkaly  ap- 
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end  of  foreign 
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I  a  grave  error  to  think 
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•  •  •  They  (1.  e.,  national  Ideals)  should 
express  the  serious  purposes  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  vice  of  the  pacific  ideal  Is  that  It 
conceals  the  true  end  of  foreign  policy.  The 
true  end  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation  in  peace  and  In  war." 

TWO  OBJECm'ES  SAMS 

This  commentary  by  Mr.  Lippmann  is  ex- 
tremely sound.  However,  today,  the  two  ob- 
jectives have  met  and  are  one. 

Because  of  the  complexities  of  modern 
warfare  in  the  atomic  age,  peace  and  na- 
tional security  become  one  and  the  same 
thing.  However,  that  does  not  mean  that 
peace  must  be  sought,  or  can  be  found 
through  the  narrow  devices  of  nationalism. 
We  know  that  peace  and  security.  If  they  are 
to  be  found  In  this  atomic  age,  must  be  at- 
tained through  International  agreement. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  sub- 
scribe to  any  p>eace  at  the  cost  of  unilateral 
disarmament  or  by  abandonment  of  our  obli- 
gations or  by  subscribing  to  any  one  of  the 
many  Munichs  that  seem  in  the  offing. 

To  do  any  of  these  things  would  be  not  only 
to  eliminate  the  possible  attainment  of  peace, 
but  would  eventually  reduce  us  to  slavery 
status. 

So,  I  think  we  can  say  as  of  1947  that  peace 
and  national  security  are  one  and  the  same, 
indivisible. 

ISSUES  ASE  CLBAS 

Presently  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
we  have  a  desperate  need  to  formulate  a  for- 
eign policy  so  embracive,  so  strong,  so  unmis- 
takable, that  It  will  furnish  and  fulfill  the 
promise  given  in  Mr.  Lippmann's  title  of 
1943,  "United  States  Foreign  Policy,  Shield  of 
the  Republic." 

Today  the  issues  are  only  too  clearly  drawn. 
Initially  It  is  perfectly  obvious  even  to  the 
dullest  among  us  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
United  States  of  America  must  agree  and 
reach  an  accord  if  the  world  is  to  have  peace. 
In  other  words,  Russia  and  America  are  the 
only  powers  which  by  Joint  action  could  en- 
force multilateral  disarmament,  including 
enforceable  decrees  concerning  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  ultramodern  weap- 
ons which  threaten  to  put  the  human  race  It- 
self out  of  business. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  any  such  vital 
agreement  are  plain.  They  appear  not  only 
in  the  past  and  present  history  of  Russia, 
but  in  the  basic  difference  in  Ideologies  be- 
twoan  the  two  states  now  competing  for  world 
Isadership. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace  presses  the  claim  as  to 
Mr.  Stalin  and  the  Russian  newspapers  that 
communism,  social  democracy,  and  capital- 
Ism  can  live  in  the  same  world  side  by  side. 
Russia's  actions,  particularly  in  recent  weeks, 
would  caiise  anyone  with  an  open  mind  to  se- 
riously doubt  that  statement.  Particularly 
in  view  of  the  conduct  of  Russia  since  VE-day 
a  years  ago,  and  more  specifically  in  view  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  Problems  of 
Leninism. 

UNIN    SAW   WAS 

In  that  book,  which  remains  Stalin's  prin- 
cipal theoretical  work,  and  as  such  as  a  basic 
document  of  International  communism,  Sta- 
lin endorsed  this  passage  from  Lenin: 

"We  are  living  not  merely  in  a  state,  but  In 
a  system  of  states,  and  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  should  continue  to 
exist  for  a  long  period  side  by  side  with  Im- 
perialist states.  Ultimately  one  or  the  other 
must  conquer.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  ter- 
rible clashes  between  the  Soviet  Republic 
and  the  bourgeois  states  Is  Inevitable." 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  above  quo- 
tation still  represents  the  Soviet  view  of  the 
world  conflict,  bear  In  mind  that  Dictator 
Stalin  restated  It  no  longer  ago  than  the 
spring  of  1945.  Notwithstanding  recent  In- 
terviews which  seem  to  contradict  this  belief 
In  the  ineviubllity  of  conflict.  It  may  be  seen 
as  a  basic  motive  in  Russia's  aggressive  crea- 
tion of  buffer  states  along  her  western  bor- 
ders. 


Actually  it  Isnt  a  question  of  whetiier  or 
not  conununism,  social  democracy  and  capi- 
talism can  live  In  the  same  world.  It  Is  a 
question  of  whether  totalitarianism  and 
democracy  can  abide  side  by  side  in  the  teeth 
of  this  new  "wave  of  the  future." 

aXD  INTENTIONS   OBVIOUS 

Russia's  intentions  toward  countries  with 
any  tyjie  of  popular  government  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  coups  In  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
are  quite  obvious.  The  Communist  "gavU- 
eiter"  in  Austria  recently  made  It  quite  clear 
to  Leopold  PIgl  and  the  other  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Austrian  government  what 
the  Russians  have  in  mind  for  Austria. 

In  the  case  of  Atistria  there  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Russia's  Intolerance  for  any  kind  of 
socialism  except  her  own.  Austria,  marked 
as  an  intended  victim  of  the  totalitarian  on- 
rush, stands  as  proof  that  the  central  conflict 
is  not  capitalism  versus  socialism — the  con- 
flict is  rather  freedom  versus  totalitarianism. 
It  is  the  world  of  many  democratic  Ideas  ver- 
sus the  Soviet  one  Idea. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  recent  coup 
in  Hungary  (everyone,  that  Is,  save  Henry 
Wallace  who  doesn't  believe  a  word  he  reads 
In  the  American  press).  But  what  preceded 
that  famed  coup  d'etat? 

TBIAL    DESCEXBED 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  my  son,  Palmer  Hoyt  Jr.,  after  his  trip 
to  that  unfortunate  country  in  February: 

"Deah  Dad:  The  problem  of  writing  about 
Hungary  is  very  complex  for  me.  I  try  very 
hard  to  be  completely  Impartial,  but  I  have 
come  up  against  something  here  that  I  have 
never  run  into  before.  The  whole  situation 
Is  so  contrary  to  anything  that  I  have  ever 
seen  or  experienced,  that  It  frightens  me 
to  sit  down  and  write  it. 

"I  went  to  the  trial  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  the  opening  day.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  these  people  were  going  to  l>e 
convicted.  When  the  Russians  'liberated' 
Hungary  In  1945,  they  esubllshed  peoples 
courts.  They  have  no  Juries,  no  prosecutors. 
These  men  are  tried  by  one  of  these.  The 
Judge  does  the  examining.  There  are  four 
other  men — members  of  the  four  important 
political  parties,  on  the  court.  Eventually 
these  five  men  decide  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  accused  die,  go  free,  or  go  to  prison. 

"In  this  trial,  the  defense  had  about  8 
days  to  prepare  Its  case,  to  read  the  evidence. 
The  defense  attorneys  were  not  allowed  to 
ta?k  alone  with  the  defendants. 

"The  Communists  in  Hungary  control  all 
the  police.  It  is  so  monstrous  and  so  simple 
that  it  is  hard  to  comprehend,  or  to  even 
think  about." 

OPPOSITION    NUICB 

"Frankly,  I  don't  like  to  write  about  it.  I 
talk  to  people.  The  newspapermen  I  talk 
to  say  that  commimism  Is  coming  In  full 
blast.  It  certainly  looks  like  It.  Others  say 
that  this  Is  democracy.  These  are  Com- 
munists and  leftists. 

"It  may  be  democracy,  but  It's  not  the  kind 
of  democracy  that  I  can  understand.  The 
Smallholders  are  either  numb  or  they  are 
lackadaisical.  The  explanation  I  get  from 
our  American  political  observers  is  that  they 
are  afraid  to  make  a  definite  decision.  The 
rightists  are  afraid  to  take  a  definite  stand 
against  the  Communists  and  the  other 
leftists. 

"The  leftists  say  the  Smallholders  Party 
is  crammed  with  Horthy  p>eople — traitors. 
Fascists — who  fought  against  the  Allies. 
This  is  partially  true.  But  under  the 
Horthy  regime,  as  under  the  Hitler  regime, 
and  under  the  Communists — you  can't  be 
against  me — you've  got  to  he  for  me  or  dead. 

"This  10  percent  minority  of  Communists 
to  taking  over  the  country  right  in  front  of 
the  people  who  are  the  majority — and  the 
majority  isn't  doing  anything  about  It. 

"It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  believe  that  a 
party  which  alone  controls  more  than  50 
percent  ot  the  seats  in  the  legislative  body 


can  allow  Itself  to  be  buUdoced  and  kicked 
around  this  way." 

ItrSSIAN    PCOPLI    LAUDED 

There  never  has  l)een  any  dotibt  as  to 
Russia's  concept  of  Inability  to  get  along  with 
capitalism.  That  has  been  set  down  too 
many  times. 

When  one  talks  about  Russia,  there  to  a 
grave  danger  that  he  wUl  by  some  be  con- 
sidered a  warmonger,  that  to.  unless  he  sub- 
scribes 100  percent  to  everything  that  the 
Russians  want  to  do.  and  200  percent  to 
Henry  Wallace's  vague,  nebxUous,  and  unre- 
lated phrases. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  yield 
to  none  In  my  admiration  for  the  Russian 
people.  I  go  along  completely  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  Russians  have  more  love 
for  their  fellow  men  than  any  other  nation- 
ality, and  an  Immediate  proof  to  at  hand 
In  the  way  that  the  Russian  people— the 
peasants  and  small  farmers— treated  the  Ger- 
mans even  after  they  had  Invaded  "holr 
Russia."  ' 

They  insisted  on  feeding  these  Germans 
these  "supermen"  who  had  threatened  to 
wipe  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
when  questioned  by  their  political  mentors, 
the  Russian  people  gave  as  an  excuse  that 
these  men  were  hungry. 

FKEEDOM    THE    ISSUE 

However,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
friendly,  curious,  peace-loving  folk  unfor- 
tunately has  little  OT  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation.  The  further  and  more  grim 
fact  to  that  the  Russian  people  and  those 
people  In  her  satellite  states  are  under  the 
domination  of  a  growing  hierarchy,  which 
enforces  its  will  by  secret  police,  efficient, 
ruthless,  and  cruel,  and  there  to  lltUe  chance 
that  the  Russians  or  any  people  under  their 
domination  will  soon  he  able  to  express 
themselves. 

Actually  the  issue  before  us  comes  down 
squarely  to  one:  human  freedom.  In  thto 
connection,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
hitherto  unpublished  (ssay  of  Woodrow 
Wilson: 

"There  to  one  thing  I  have  a  great  enthu- 
siasm about,  I  might  almost  say  a  reckless 
enthuslatsm.  and  that  is  human  liberty.  The 
Indlvidutl  is  Indispensably  the  original,  the 
first  fact  of  liberty.  There  to  no  such  thing 
as  corporate  liberty.  Liberty  belongs  to  the 
indlvldUEi  or  it  does  not  eztot." 

NOT    A    DEltOCKACT 

That  1h  a  subject,  htuian  freedom,  which 
I  find  the  Communtots,  fellow  travelers  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  America's  No.  1  dreamer  and 
principal  apologist  for  Russian  totalitarlan- 
tom,  strangely  unwilling  to  talk  about. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wallace  and 
those  "good  Americans"  who  never  make 
up  their  minds  about  a  foreign  matter  until 
they  get  the  party  line  from  their  copy  of 
the  Daily  Worker  or  their  local  "gaulelter," 
do  themselves,  the  United  States,  and  Russia, 
a  great  disservice.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
can  have  enough  trouble  and  that  there  are 
enough  problems  difficult  of  solution  If  we 
view  Rus.5la  clearly  for  what  she  is — a  police 
state  now  bent  on  aggression  In  order  to 
establish  communism  lmmediate\y  in  Asia 
and  Europe  and  eventually  by  her  announced 
purpose,  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  we  can  only 
do  ourselves  and  our  country  a  disservice  by 
trying  to  present  Russia  as  a  democracy  be- 
cause even  Mr.  Wallace  occasionally  has  ad- 
mitted regret  as  to  the  absence  of  civil  liber* 
ties  in  the  land  of  the  Sovtot. 

n 
The  cc  incidence  of  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  arrival  of  the  atomic  age  has  created 
a  frightful  compulsion  for  peace  never  befors 
known  In  man's  5.000  years  of  recorded  hto- 
tory.  Ne\er  before  has  informed  man  realized 
that  he  faced  the  possibility  of  complete 
extinction. 


A  T^T>rrtvTT\T-ir    mr\   rrxyr:*   r^rw.Tr'ryx^ooin'M 
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And  In  th«  mad  onnHh  at  aclrnce  It  to 
not  alone  Lhe  atomic  bomb.  11k««  «r«  oUmt 
deadly  we  >pons  announcad  or  UMlteatcd.  such 
M  btttwk  toglcBl  wmrf  ara. 
TOckvta.   iBd 
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•w  <bi9«  ago  Drew  Pearson,  qiiotlag 

authority,    referred    to    Rinalan 

would  now  shoot   1.800  miles 

accuracy,  and   "shooting  itar- 

equally   cfflclent   and   effective   as 

'loped    by   us.      He    also    referred 

s  posaewilon  of  SOO  bombers  with 

of  15.000  miles. 
Uie  week  also  Oen.  Oeort^e  C.  Ken- 
MacArtbur's  air  commander, 
o  potential  weapons  as  deadly  as 
In  the  form  of  controlled  off  r&ngs 
sound  waves  with  an  unbellevabls 
pollen Ual  sgainst  human  life. 


ringe 


to  Ruasls 
a  flying 

Within 
ney,   fonoferly 
referred 
the  bomb 
light  and 
lethal 


tntS   KUNNUtO   OUT 

Tes.  we  all  must  admit  that  time  Is  running 
out.  and   itat  the  sanA  of  sanity  are  rapidly 
dropping  from  the  international  hourgtaaa. 
Ac  a  niatter  of  fact.  Drew  Paanon  In  his 
not  only  made  the  icuwiks  which 
attributed  to  htm.  tout  also  quoted  his 
Ing  United  Statea  oAclals  of 
of  a  war  In  1  year  or  a  years, 
a  little  time  to  lose.      It  la  daa* 
nve  aquandared  a  great  deal  of  time, 
has   siu^lved   victoriously   in    *^o 
wirs.  neither  of  which  she  was  pre- 
wags  at  the  time  they  were  joined, 
two  wars,  bacauaa  of  ths  vast  dls- 
MM  and  land.  America  had  a  de- 
1^  In  time  which  we  cannot  hope 
atomic  age. 
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Unfortimstely  for  the  world  and  history. 

Unit  d  Nations  charter  waa  written  be- 

ktomle  bomb  became  a  fact.     I  say 

I  said  on  Augiist  7.  1946.  that  the 

of  the  United  StatM  sbould  de- 

reconvenlng  of  the  United  Nations 

et    charter    as   streamlined    as    the 

aa  raodam  aa  the  other  weapons 

which  have  come  Into  being  since 

aoleauily   signed    at   San 


eha  ter    was 


But  I  have  no  hope  nor  have  you  that 
Btich  an  obTtous  thing  wlU  be  done.  Tou 
may  renjember  that  the  late  great  Justloa 
one  way  or  another  waa  wart  to 
remark  4hat  he  waa  coattnually  aatoBMhatf 
at  the  fillure  of  brilliant  minds  to  recog- 
nlae  the  pbvlous. 

there  Is  what  seems  to  me,  as  a 

to  be  a  ray  of  hope  dawning  on  the 

sky.    and    that    is    the    much 

and  misunderstood  Trunum  doc- 


TVTTMAIf  OOCnim  OiriNZD 


aid 


ind  believe  that  the  Truman  doc- 
azpanded  and   properly   ap- 
be  that  United  StAtaa  foreign 
would  be  the  ahlaM  e<  the  Re- 
the  buckler  of  the  world, 
present  fcu-m.  what  is  the  Truman 
As  I  see  it.  It  to  simply  thto:   A 
that  the  United  SUtes  wUl  not 
to  any  threatened  country  which 
» preserve  Its  freedom. 
wrong  with  that? 

vtfy  little  wrong  with  It  unless  we 
Boantry  which  was  bom  of  man's 
fteetfum  are  ready  to  abrogate  that 
for    which    our    forefathara 
»  grtmly:  unlesa  we  are  ready  to  atf- 
fteedom  to  a  vain  and  foolish  thing, 
umau  doctrine — let  us  call  it  rather 
Iftatee  foreign  policy— is  \mdarpHng 
which  has  been  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  still  free  na- 
•estem  Europe.    The  principle  pro- 
In  the  Harvard  speech  of  Secretary 
Marshall   to  of  great   importance. 
Ifaiahall  has  called  upon  the  na- 
Burope  to  eoHafeonto  In  draftlDC 
plans  of  reeoaatmctloa.  to  wlilcli 
States  would  lend  Its  economic 


ezpaiirioQ 
an  I 


It.  Fkat.  tt  poll 
■uiope   beck  on  the  road  to  self-relis 
aseond.  It  oCan  hope  thact  imarican  aid 
be  uaed  most  sMaatlfity  tar  the  ends  we 

In  our  foreign  poiley.  Finally,  It  polnta 
way  to  a  pieaoeful  coitohoraUon  among 
nations  of  Europe. 


ni  admit,  howwvar.  that  the  Truman 
trine  needs  not  only  to  be  expanded  but 
be  sold  to  the  world.  In  thto  connection 
article  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Sat 
Evening  Poet  by  Ernest  O.  Hauser  to 
relevant : 

"Ideas  will  have  to  be  fought  with  1< 
It  to  haid  to  convey  to  Americans  that 
people  of  Eiirope  arc  more  starved  for  Idc 
than  for  bread,  but  tt  to  nevertheless 
In  our  attempt  to  held  the  line  against 
sto  In  Europe,  we  have  not  even  begun 
lae  Ideological  weapc^ns.    Recently.  In 
fnrt  on  the  Main.  I  spent  a  day 
the  Conununtot  stirge  with   a  top- 
American  buatlMM  executive  who  had 
completed   a  swtzig  through  Germany 
who  was  dtotr eased  at  what  he  termed 
•unconditional    surrtmder*    of    the    we 
powers  In  the  IdeolDglcal  field.    'I  had 
ways  thought.'  be  said,  thto  donocracy 
oars  was  a  pretty  tfood  thing.     Why 
everybody  selling  It?' 

"While  most  of  cvr  Ideological  out 
In  Europe,  thus  fsr,  consist  of  tucked-ai 
Inadaqpately  staffed  and  supplied  Infc 
Ucm  oaBters  and  reudtng  rooms,  struggll 
along  on  puny  badgets.  the  sledge-hat 
blows  of  Soviet  prof  agenda  fall  e\ 
WtUlam    Benton,    United    SUtee    Aasistai 
Bscretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  recent 
charged  that  the  pixjpaganda  amounted 
•pafBfcatogtcal  warfare'  now  being  waged 
a  waM  wide  front  against  us.     Moscow 
currently    reported    spending    as    much 
political   advertletng— mostly  In   Eur 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  and  ev 
rut>le  pays  dividend!.     And  throtighout 
rope.  Moeoow  can  d*!pend  on  the  superb 
ganlzatlon  of  the  Communtot  Party,  on 
muntot    domlnatlor    of    organised    lal 
already  a  fact  In  such  pivotal  oountrtee' 
Italy  and  Prance.** 


war  THi 

All  cf  these  things  are  well  known. 
In  Mew  of  this  situation.  It  to  nmsalng 
there  to  even  any  det>ate  in  Oongresi 
the  Voice  of  America  or  the  general 
Department   cultural   plan  as   endorsed 
Mmi^mik  tnA  Etmrnktrnm. 

There  diould  be  no  qoeatlon  in  anyt 
mind  but  that  we  must  hsve  an  adequate 
formation  serrlce  to  pei  'trate  tboae 
where  our  news  senrioes  can't  penetrate 
tell  the  workl  bow  we  live  In  Ame 
our  automobiles  and  our  ga^iota.  about 
dvli  llfcartiaa  and  the  freedoms  we  ei 
Speaktng  of  our  freedom,  may  I  answer 
advance  the  f eilow-trafel»  r  line  that  we  hi 
no  freedoms   in  Amarlea;    that   I  refuae 
that  everything  to  right  In  Rv 
acme  things  are  wrong  in 


IBUIH 


WVAPOIf 


It  to  almoat  Inconceivable  that  the 
OongrcM  that  voted  MO0.00O.0O0  to  acUi 
the  Tniman  doctrine  initially  with  aid 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  refuse  to  tell 
world  about  It  as  a  very  practical  part  of 
aane  doctrine. 

It  to  lnt«-esUng  to  note  in  thto  connc 
that  most  of  the  men  who  are  actively 
las  tlM  Vdce  of  America  in  the  House 
Bipnaantatlvea    are    the    same    men 
thought  you  could  do  btislness  with  Hitl« 

It  to  interesting  alfo  to  note  tlie 
Stnchlng  from  any  type  of  propeganda;  tl 
who  so  recoil  forget  that  the  greatest  pr 
gaada  in  which  the  Unitad  Btalai  can  inc 
M  the  truth  itself,  aa*  tt  wa  ooOM  but 
tta  woiM  on  the  tmtli  at  whag  wa  are 
In  thto  country  we  would  have  gained  a  Ic 


of  peace  and  under* 


tustlon  which  no  one 
1  which  there  can  only 
Bt  unbelievable  that 
ly;  in  lact,  1  doubt 
I  how  weak- 
lai  tha  praaent  time. 
:trlne  wUl  mean  lit- 
see  that  we  are  pre- 

on  the  authority  of 
in  the  United  States. 

lent's  Advisory  Com- 
jlning.  headed  by  Dr. 

>ur  military  forces  are 

Ittee  went  further.     It 
an  invitation   to  ez- 
ws   might   expect  a 

lln  10  years 
rsal  military  training 
by  the  CoBMslartan 
a  year.  It  aacna  a 
le  $3C0,0O0 ,000,000  we 
and  an  even  smaller 

|the  awful  resulU  that 

loued  by  the  Commto- 

lENEMIXSf 

mifht  It  to  stupid, 

to  think  of  rereal- 

la  unless  we  have  at 

agreed  upon 


clearly  specif 
In  tfMna.  but  If  we 
^preservation  we  mxjst 
td  OBoney  from 
not  tell  us  to  what 
thaae  goods  are  to 

the  marks  of  shame 
should  be  the  fact 
tUvia  to  be  the 
UNRRA  aid  when  we 
ent  of  that  aid. 
wails  of  Plorello  La- 
3le  fact  remains  that 
for  Tugotlavla  under 
to  develop'  a  standing 
800.000  n.en,  an  un- 
army. 

It  we  can  abandon  to 

N^^tons.    I  agree  that 

|y      ;e  United  Nations 

jrid  organisation  as  a 

of  permanent  peace. 

It  we  should  give  thto 

^ut  RuaslR.    Our  com- 

ipport  of  the  United 

be  a  permanent  and 

States  foreign  policy. 

-all  objective  that  our 

natter  of  foreign  pol- 

it! -re  great  news  serr- 

rt^     the  United  Press, 

News  Service,  so  that 

lU  and  Increaae  their 

ThtM.  objective  news. 

be     spread     further 

It  to  also  important 

Iven   to  the  press   In 

[magasines,  radio,  and 

11  as  uianiB|Hii.  in 

elr  prodvels  throtigh- 

meet  ion   It  to  vital 

seek  as  a  matter  of 

sible  unilateral  and 

to  the  end  that  cen- 

lated  and  coomunlc 


rANT 

anyone  hers  or  any- 

has  glvoB  tlM  aMttar 

klnt  or  Mwglat  M** 

can  long  continue  to 

jrosperity  In  a  world- 

•human  distress.    And 
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to  that  end  we  shotild  remember  that  re- 
ciprocal trade,  free  trade  between  the  coxm- 
trles  cf  the  earth  cannot  help  but  be  one  of 
the  great  basic  hopes  of  permanent  accord 
between  natlore 

There  mvist  be  increased  hope  for  the  world 
both  spiritual  and  economic.  The  Commu- 
nists have  plenty  to  say,  they  make  plenty 
cf  promises.  We.  too.  have  made  promises, 
but  many  of  our  most  effective  premises  have 
been  withdrawn.  It  must  be  a  part  cf  the 
Triunan  doctrine  that  these  promises  be  re- 
stored. 

One  of  these  promises  was  the  Atlantic 
Chaner.  It  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  four 
freedoms  expression  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
on  January  6.  1941.  The  charier  Itself  was 
discussed  and  drawn  up  aboard  the  United 
States  cruiser  Augusta  on  August  14,  1S42. 
Its  release  to  the  waiting  and  troubled  world 
was  like  a  tonic.  Whether  or  not  Russia 
would  subscribe  to  It.  no  one  knsw.  How- 
ever, the  Russians  did  reluctantly  subscribe 
to  the  principles  of  the  charter.  Then  days 
and  weeks  marched,  on.  The  Atlantic 
Charter,  a  Mp.gna  Carta  of  confidence  and 
hcp3  and  Inspiration  to  the  little  people  of 
the  world  was  Crst  kicked  out  of  the  window 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  said,  "I  did 
not  become  the  King's  First  Minister  to  tit 
In  at  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire." 

RE.%FFIRM  FBINCIPLE8 

Then  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
gave  the  poor  old  charter  another  boot  when 
he  said,  when  asked  about  the  original  docu- 
ment, "We  didn't  even  bother  to  write  It 
down."  A  more  supreme  piece  of  casuistry 
has  never  come  to  my  attention. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  principals  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  must 
be  in  our  foreign  policy  and  the  world  must 
know  It. 

We  must  go  back  and  reaffirm  our  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  principles  set  forth  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  There  we  proclaimed 
our  "hope  to  see  established  a  peace  which 
will  afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwell- 
ing In  safety  within  their  own  boundaries, 
and  which  will  tffcrd  assurance  that  all  the 
men  In  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
In  freedom  from  fear  and  want." 

To  that  principle  of  self-determination  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  Russia  solemnly  agreed 
In  the  Declarai(.lon  of  Moscow  in  November 
1943.  A  month  later,  at  Tehran.  Stalin 
looked  forward  with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
"to  the  day  when  all  peoples  of  the  world 
may  live  freo  lives,  untouched  by  tyranny 
and  according  to  their  varying  desires  and 
consciences." 

And  these  pledges  wero  recited  again  and 
again — at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  at  Yalta,  at  San 
Franctoco,  and  at  Potsdam. 

THE  FOUR  FKEEDOMS 

Then,  too,  we  should  recall  our  pledge  as 
given  by  President  Roosevelt  on  January  6, 
1941,  In  an  address  to  Congress: 

"In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  for  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

"The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression, everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  In  his  own  way,  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy,  peaceful  life  for  Its  in- 
habitants everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  ir.eans  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no 
nation  will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  aggression  against  any  neighbor  any- 
where In  the  world." 

V 

We  mtist  mr.ke  clear  to  Russia  that  we 
expect  the  fulfillment  of  these  promises  as 
the   basis  of  peaceful  understanding.     We 


can  no  longer  look  upon  their  violation  in 
any  spirit  of  forgiving.  We  must  say  to 
Russia — and  mean  it — "Thus  far  and  no 
farther." 

The  supreme  cynicism  of  the  Russians  In 
finding  Fascist  plots  wherever  they  desire  to 
occupy  a  country  to  frighteningly  reminto- 
cent  of  the  abUlty  of  Mr.  Hitler  to  find  plots 
against  the  Germans  In  all  the  coimtries  he 
sought  to  enter.  In  fact,  the  mad  desire  of 
the  Soviet  for  a  cordon  sanitalrc  is  entirely 
too  akin  to  the  lebensraum  that  Hitler 
demanded. 

i  have  finally  come  to  the  firm  conclxislon 
that  many  of  you  have  reached  that  only' by 
the  bread  assumption  of  moral  leadership  by 
the  United  States  of  America  can  we  have 
any  slight  hope  for  peace. 

tJNITED  STATES  ALTBCISTIC 

And  let  us  all  remember  thto,  that  the 
htotory  of  this  country,  despite  its  critics  and 
despite  those  who  yowl  about  Yankee  im- 
perialism, has  shown  a  tremendous  amount 
of  altruism  In  foreign  allairs.  For  example, 
our  defense  of  the  open-door  policy  In  China 
was  never  borne  out  by  our  foreign  trade  with 
that  great  country,  which  never  reached 
mere  than  4  percent  of  total  volume. 

I  believe  that  when  the  chips  are  down 
that  this  America,  this  America  of  yours  and 
mine,  believes  basically  and  tremendotisly  in 
human  freedom,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  America  of  yours  and  mine  to  willing  to 
go  along  with  any  total  state  that  proposes 
in  some  dim  and  dtotant  future  to  achieve  a 
new  and  very  superior  type  of  democracy. 
By  such  means  losses  are  made  and  gains  are 
never  achieved. 

WHO  CAN  DISAGREE? 

Who  win  not  agree  that  if  the  Truman  doc- 
trine could  be  Immediately  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  10  points  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  it  would  be  an  Immediately  effective  in- 
strument of  peace  beyond  our  wildest  dreams? 
Let  me  summarize  those  10  vital  points: 

1.  The  United  States  must  make  known  to 
the  whole  world  that  she  will  give  aid  to 
threatened  countries  who  wish  to  preserve 
their  freedom. 

2.  This  Nation  must  be  kept  so  strong  that 
she  will  command  the  respect  of  aggressors. 
Our  atomic  formula  must  not  be  divulged 
until  reajonable  safeguards  are  set  up  and 
agreed  to  between  nations. 

3.  American  aid  must  be  refused  any  coun- 
try wh.ch  withholds  knov/ledge  of  what  it 
does  with  American  money  and  goods, 
whether  or  not  they  be  furnished  directly  or 
through  the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  United  States  must  support  fully 
the  United  Nations  and  the  principle  of  world 
organization  for  peace — with  or  without  Rus- 
sia. It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  world 
that  world  peace  is  the  dominating  objective 
In  working  out  details  of  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign  policy. 

5.  To  carry  its  message  of  freedom  to  all 
people  and  to  combat  the  false  propaganda 
of  totalitarians.  this  country  must  maintain 
an  adequate  international  information  serv- 
ice, which  includes  "the  Interchange  of  per- 
sons. Knowledge,  and  sl;lUs  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries." 

6.  All  pocsible  aid  must  be  given  United 
States  news  senices  in  spreading  their  net- 
works of  objective  news,  American  style, 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  pr^s  In 
general — magazines,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
tures as  well  as  newspapers — in  global  dto- 
tribution  of  their  products. 

7.  Tlie  Uuited  States  must  support  tha 
broadest  possible  agreements  calling  for  free- 
dom cf  pr3ss,  reciprocal  rights  for  correspond- 
ents, abolition  of  censorships,  and  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  communications  con- 
trols, economic  or  political. 

8.  The  principles  of  reciprocal  trade  must 
be  recognized  as  sound  and  basic  for  Inter- 
national harmony. 

9.  The  United  States  must  work  positively 
toward  implementing  the  principles  of  the 


Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  and 
make  cleai-  to  all  nations  that  these  princi- 
ples are  a  basic  part  of  the  United  Statea 
foreign  policy. 

10.  We  must  Insist  that  Russia  keep  Its 
signed  wax  agreements,  with  particular  em- 
phasto  upcm  those  formulated  at  Potsdam. 
Safeguarded  economic  unity  for  Germany 
and  immediate  freedom  for  Austria  are  high 
among  the  essentials    o  peace. 

These,  then,  are  the  tosues  of  the  day. 
Issues  so  compelling  as  to  demand  the  im- 
mediate altentlcn  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Solution  of  the  problems  of  peace  ad- 
mits of  no  delay.  Our  lives  and  liberties 
hang  In  the  balance.  An  adequate  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense not  only  for  America,  but  for  tha 
world. 


Physical  Fitness  of  American  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  25. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  debate  on  the  Federal 
school-lunch  program  the  statement 
was  made  on  several  occasions  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  men  examined 
by  selective-service  boards  were  found 
physically  unfit  for  military  service, 
their  physical  defects  being  due  to  mal- 
nutrition at  the  time  they  were  growing 
up. 

I  do  not  want  people  throughout  the 
world  to  think  that  we  are  a  Nation 
of  weaklings.  To  offset  the  statements 
made  during  debate  on  the  school-lunch 
program  I  insert  the  following  quotation 
taken  from  the  July  issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping: 

Selective-service  rejection  statistics  have 
been  used  to  prove  the  deplorable  physical 
state  of  American  workers.  Yet  in  a  war- 
time Industry  almost  11,000  persons  were 
examined  and  98.8  percent  were  fit  for  em- 
ployment. Investigators  say  that  economic 
usability,  not  the  stringent  standards  of 
wartime  armed  sarvlces,  should  be  the  yard- 
stick for  measiu-ing  physical  fitness.  War- 
time women  workers  were  capable  of  filing 
83  percent  of  the  Jobs  occupied  by  men. 
Employee  for  employee,  white,  Negro,  brown, 
and  yellow  workers  were  equally  capable. 
A  study  of  605  veterans  and  602  men  rejected 
by  selective  service  showed  both  groups  97.6 
percent  employable. 


Gulf  States  Fisheries  Compact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
congressional  consent  and  approval  is 
needed  of  the  Gulf  States  marine  fish- 
eries compact.  This  compact  would  pro- 
mote, develop,  and  conserve  the  Gulf 
coast  fisheries,  and  for  this  purpose 
would  establish  a  continuing  interstate 
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flrfieries  <  ommlsslon  similar  to  the  high- 
ly success  Ittt  AUftntic  States  Marine  Fish- 
erles  Coc  inlrtlfln. 

The  conpact  has  been  developed  and 
appccTcd  by  representatives  of  all  of  the 
iMd  states.  The  representatives  at- 
tetKfing  t  le  meetings  were  legislators,  at- 
torneys I  eneral.  and  representatives  of 
the  consc  rvation  commissions. 

The  ccmpact  ha«  been  recently  rati- 
fied by  tl  te  States  of  Alabcuna  and  Flor- 
ida. It^oTides  that  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas  may  also  join,  but  im- 
poses no  obligation  whatsoever  on  any 
of  those  States  until  they  see  fit  to  join. 
It  Is  exp«  cted.  however,  that  these  atstes 
will  ratif  r  the  compact  at  the  nest  les- 
sion  of  t]  leir  legislatures. 

It  has  jeen  the  policy  of  this  Congress 
to  encou  age  the  SUtes  to  handle  prob- 
lems of  t  lis  type  rather  than  seek  a  solu- 
tion thr)ugh  Federal  authority  or  in- 
terference. The  Council  of  State  Qov- 
emmenti  has  long  urged  the  States  to 
set  up  tt  e  proper  agencies  whether  they 
be  on  a  regional  basis  or  otherwise  to 
handle  j  roblems  of  this  type. 

Each  i  5tate  which  ratifies  the  compact 
will  have  three  representatives  on  the 
Intersta  e  commission,  the  head  of  the 
State  a(  mlnistrative  agency  responsible 
for  the  conservation  of  fisheries  re- 
sources, a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, anl  a  citizen  interested  in  marine 
fisheries  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  laterstate  Fisheries  Commission, 
establisled  by  the  compact,  is  empow- 
ered to  inqwre  into  and  report  oa 
method!,  practices,  circumstances,  and 
conditio  OS  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
depletio  i  and  physical  waste  of  the  Gulf 
fisheries.  It  is  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  a  joint  program  'or  the  protec- 
tion of  fisheries.  It  is  empowered  also 
to  recoi  imend  the  coordination  of  State 
ponce  lower  and  to  diaft  and  recom- 
mend legislation  to  further  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  compact.  The  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  des 


Ignated 


the  primary  research  agency  of 
the  Coinmission  and  would  cooperate 
with  CO  nparable  agencies  in  each  of  the 
compacing  States;  this  being  incorpo- 
rated uader  H.  R.  4365.  which  I  intro- 
duced 1  hursday. 

believed  early  congressional  ac- 
giving  consent  to  this  interstate 
compac:  will  mean  much  to  the  future 
of  the  Oulf  fishing  and  related  indus- 
tries ac  d  would  further  the  States'  con- 
trol ove  r  their  offshore  resources. 


I  >Uplace4  Perseus  of  Earepe 

eJctension  op  remarks 

or 

I.  GEORGU  L  LUSK 

or  NKw  Mzncn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVD 
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Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

USK.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
iie  President  urged  the  Congress 
special  attention  to  legislation 
wbixh  kould  revise  iimnlfratlon  quotas 
temporirlly.   or  inoTkle  other  special 
to  allow  a  substantial  number  of 
vpfortunates  we  mil  dl^laced  per- 
enter  this  country. 


Objections  to  this  legiaiation  are  h( 
in  many  quarters.  To  my  mind, 
represent  a  total  amnesia  on  the 
of  the  objectors  to  the  historic  and 
erous  helping  hand  offered  by  the  Unil 
States  to  the  oppressed  of  the  work 
This  amnesia,  unfortunately,  seems  to  r 
pervasive  enough  to  preclude  an  un<" 
standing  of  the  situation  itself. 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the 
placed  persons  now  in  European  ci 
are  a  deterrent  to  our  attempts  to  bi 
order  out  of  economic  chaos,  and  a  di 
on  the  resources  we  are  able  to  devote 
such   attempts.    They   stand   today 
evidence,  if  you  will,  that  we  are  movi 
only  half-heartedly  to  fulfill  otir  pror 
Ises.  made  during  the  war,  to  MSlst 
help  in  the  rehabiliution  of  those 
would  make  sacrifices  in  the  war  agaii 
a  common  enemy. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  d< 
not  have  the  capacity  now  to  assimili 
an  influx  of  foreign  populations  In 
Umited  numbers,  but  that  is  not 
posed.    It  is  true  that  what  we  form< 
encouraged  and  solicited,  we  have  in 
cent  years  limited  and  discouraged, 
matter   of   national   policy.     But   tl 
policy  of  recent  years  was  not  fon 
lated    with    callous    disregard    for 
plight  of  homeless  and  dispossessed 
sons  whose  plight  was  brought  aoout 
war.    It  was  formulated  as  an  expres 
of  self-interest,  not  necessity,  at  a  tl 
when  this  Nation  had  not  assumed 
position  as  one  of  two  leading  nations 
the   world.     Prom    policies    undert 
during  tranquil  years  of  secure,  isoli 
peace    and    plenty,    we    can    draw 
guidance  now  in  making  policies  for 
insecure  peace,  when  the  mantle  of  U 
ership  rests  uneasily  on  our  unacci 
tomed  shoulders.   Every  step,  domestic  i 
foreign,  we  take,  now  and  in  the  futv 
must  be  taken  only  after  mature 
eratlon  of  the  effect  It  will  have  on 
leadership,  which  is  now  oun.  for 
or  for  worse.    Each  act  of  selfishne 
hesitation,  of  obstruction,  placed  In 
path  of  that  leadership  not  only  um 
mines  the  basis  of  our  role  but  causes 
to  lose  face  in  the  eyes  of  those  nat 
which   have  joined   their  destiny 
ours.    Conversely,  each  act  of  lx)Idi 
and  unselfishness  strengthens  our  1< 
ership  and  gives  us  the  opportunity^ 
Illustrate  to  the  world  our  faith  in 
vigor  and  competence  of  our  democri 

From  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
war.  it  tstkes  no  effort  to  draw  the 
concl\ision  that  misery  smd  hopelc 
and  lack  of  faith  are  the  most  pot 
and  prolific  breeders  of  war.    There 
point  reached  by  men  and  women 
have  lost  their  hope  at  which  proi 
fantastic  promises — made  by  demi. 
seem  to  offer  relation  for  their  fate: 
if  those  men  and  women  who  bel 
those  promises  had  a  single  reason 
reflect  upon  them,  they  would  perc< 
their  basic  falseness.    Recent  exan 
of  such  promisors  Include  Hitler 
Mussolini.   And  from  the  examples  dt 
their  memory  and  the  memory  of 
they  wrought  so  fresh  in  our  mint 
takes  httle  discussion  to  ctmclude  , 
conflagrations  anywhere  in  the  world ' 
so  probiU)ly  InTOhre  the  United  Stat 
to  be  almost  a  certainty. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  moral  andj 
Utical  consMeratioQs  so  ably 
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porting  these  displaced  persons  here 
than  in  maintaining  them  abroad  in 
camps:  it  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility that  the  skills  they  possess,  im- 
used  abroad,  could  assist  in  the  solution 
of  our  pressing  domestic  problems.  Their 
added  production  and  purchasing  power 
should  not  cause  a  break-down  in  our 
economy.  Cartainly.  In  this  great,  broad 
land  there  is  the  ability  to  assimilate  a 
small  number  of  these  displaced  persons 
to  make  them  once  more  useful  citizens  of 
the  world,  and  to  improve  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  Nation  by  an  outstanding  act 
of  unselfishness. 

In  opposition  to  this  plan.  It  Is  said 
that  the  displaced  persons  will  bring 
with  them  Isms  repugnant  to  our  polit- 
ical beliefs.  In  that  connection,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  just  who  these 
people  are.  and  why  they  are  displaced. 
For  sake  of  brevity  may  i  say  briefly  that 
the  vast  majority  of  these  people  are 
those  who  were  arrested  by  the  Axis 
Powers  for  their  dangerous  political  be- 
liefs, dangerous  because  politically  they 
understood  and  were  repulsed  by  the 
basic  philosophy  of  fascism.  Their  ab- 
horrence of  any  kind  of  state  dictator- 
ship has  made  them  suspect  by  those  who 
advocate  communism.  Mdny  come  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  and  refuse  to  re- 
turn out  of  fear  of  the  same  political 
persecution  they  knew  under  the  Fascist 
powers.  Further  to  allay  fears  is  the 
careful  screening  with  which  we  will  be 
able  to  prevent  entry  of  those  undesir- 
able on  any  ground.  But  simply  because 
some  undesirables  might  escape  detection 
seems  very  poor  reason  to  deny  the 
mtiny. 

To  advance  the  excuse  that  we  should 
not  permit  these  persons  to  enter  the 
United  States  because  of  undesirability 
based  on  race  and/or  religion  does  no 
more  than  reflect  the  warped  and  un- 
American  attitude  of  him  v.ho  advances 
it.  From  us.  it  deserves  no  answer:  but 
if  answered,  only  contempt.  Such  an 
argument  deserves  no  fm-ther  considera- 
tion because  it  is  patently  and  openly 
demogcgic.  unworthy  of  countenance  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  these  des- 
perate people  presents  the  strongest 
argument  for  action  on  our  part.  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican willingness  to  extend  a  helping 
hand,  to  stand  before  the  world  as  the 
haven  for  the  oppressed.  The  greatest 
assistance  ^e  have  it  in  our  power  to  of- 
fer these  displaced  persons  is  hope:  It 
would  ill  become  a  great,  proud,  and 
wealthy  Nation  to  withhold  that  which  is 
so  inexpensive  to  it,  but  which  is  more 
precious  than  gold  to  them. 


Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTCNIO 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.   MARCANTONIO.     Mr.   Speaker, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  TTNTTED  OFFICZ  AND  PBOFCS- 
EIONAL  WOEKEKS  OF  AMERICA,  CIO,  ON  THX 
BHCOSLTN  THCST  CO.  STRIKE 

The  elTects  of  the  vicious  Taft-Hartley  law 
have  already  been  manifested  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  There,  a  giant  corporation  has  used  in- 
timidation, force,  and  violence  to  attempt  to 
break  the  organization  of  its  employees. 

On  the  afternoon  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  was  Anally  passed  over  the  President's 
veto  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Co..  one  of  the  few 
organized  banks  in  the  country,  began  its 
campaign  to  smash  the  union  to  which  its 
wor::ers  belons.  This  union  is  Local  06  of  the 
United  Oilice  and  Professional  Workers  of 
America   CIO. 

Within  the  next  few  days  three  union 
members,  one  a  head  teller  with  17  years' 
service,  were  fired  without  warning.  Union 
members  were  transferred  to  inferior  posi- 
tions. The  bank  refused  to  meet  with  the 
union  to  discuss  the  firings.  The  bank  re- 
fused to  discuss  any  adjustments  In  wages, 
elthougn  workers  whose  Jobs  require  skill, 
training,  and  integrity  receive  as  little  as  |30 
a  week.  The  union  proposed  the  use  of  the 
mayor's  committee  on  labor  relations  or  the 
Kew  York  State  Mediation  Board,  but  the 
bank  refused. 

The  workers,  in  the  face  of  firings,  arbi- 
trary and  discriminatory  transfers,  and  dental 
of  Just  wage  increases,  had  no  alternative. 
They  went  out  on  strike. 

They  threw  peaceful  picket  lines  in  front 
of  the  banks  branches.  These  picket  lines 
were  met  by  squads  of  armed  police.  In 
front  of  the  bank's  main  office.  In  a  brutal 
att.ack  that  made  the  headlines  of  the  Na- 
tion's press,  one  union  member  was  so  badly 
beaten  by  the  police  that  he  was  hospital- 
ized. Three  unions  members,  including  the 
vice  president  of  the  national  organization, 
were  taken  to  Jail. 

S;.3ontaneous  and  mounting  community 
pretest  stopped  the  police  brutality.  But  it 
has  not  made  any  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  When  the  Kew  York 
State  Board  of  Mediation  requested  a  con- 
ference the  union  was  there.  The  bank  arro- 
gantly refused  to  send  a  representative.  All 
of  the  striking  employees  have  been  notified 
by  the  bank  that  they  are  fired. 

The  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  workers  have  not 
given  up.  They  are  continuing  their  fipht. 
They  have  bshind  them  the  support  of  decent 
thinking  people  in  their  community. 

But  the  giant  corporation  which  is  fight- 
ing them  is  supported  by  money  and  power. 
Ir-spired  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  this  cor- 
poration considers  itself  privileged  to  push 
its  workers  around,  fire  them  after  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  reluse  to  riigmstf  their 
problems  with  them. 


Problems  of  a  12- Year-Old  Girl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  always  gratifying  to  learn 
of  youngsters  who  take  an  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  in  Congress.  It  is  fine 
for  the  youth  of  America  to  have  confi- 
dence in  their  Government  and  in  their 
duly  elected  Representatives. 

The  other  day.  however,  I  received  a 
letter  f.^om  a  12-year-old  girl.  I  don't 
want  htr  to  lose  faith  in  her  Representa- 


tive but  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  I  found 
it  exceedingly  dififlcult  to  compose  an 
adequate  reply.  I  am  Inserthig  as  part 
of  my  remarks  this  little  girl's  letter  as 
well  as  my  reply  thereto. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  have  time  dur- 
ing these  busy  days  to  compose  a  more 
adequate  reply  to  this  letter.  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

The  letters  follow: 

JtJLT  17.  1947. 

Ckar  Sis:  Could  you  please  tell  me  what  1 
could  do.    And  some  other  children  in  my 

block.    I   live  on  Street  and   when 

my  friends  and  I  go  to  play  a  game  in  the 
back  yard  we  are  chased  out  by  the  boys, 
who  day  and  night  continually  play  baseball 
which  gives  us  girls  no  chance  to  play.  We 
go  out  in  front  to  play  u  game  and  we  are 
chased  away  by  the  landlord.  We  go  to 
the  park  but  It  Is  too  far  away  and  is  a  very 
long  walk.  1  wish  you  would  advise  me 
what  to  do.  Or  could  you  teU  me  if  there's 
a  law  against  such  things? 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  Is 
that  most  of  us  girls  don't  get  as  much 
money  as  the  next  girl  and  they  think  our 
mothers  are  mean  Just  because  we  can't  get 
money  all  the  time.  I  would  like  It  very 
much  if  you  told  me  what  to  do  or  say  to 
these  girls. 

Respectfully, 


Dear 


(Age  12  years.) 

JCLT  23,  1947. 
-:  Your  very  nice  letter  reached 


me  during  one  of  the  busiest  times  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has — the  time  Just  before 
we  adjourn— so  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
before  this  to  sit  down  and  write  you  the 
reply  such  a  letter  deserves. 

It  seems  to  me.  Joan,  you  are  facing  the 
same  problems  which  girls  cf  your  age  have 
faced  from  the  beginning  of  time.  For  some 
strange  reason  beys  don't  like  to  have  girls 
around  when  they  are  your  age,  but  later 
on  they  v/ant  them  around  all  the  time. 
So  don't  feel  too  bad  that  the  boys  chase 
you  away  right  now.  Later  they  will  be 
chasing  after  ycu. 

But  seriously,  I  know  you  have  a  problem 
of  fjidlng  a  place  to  play.  That's  true  of 
girls  your  age  in  most  big  cities.  Down  here 
In  Washington  we  have  many  parks  and 
playgroimds,  tut  there  Just  aren't  enough 
for  all  parts  of  the  city.  That  means  many 
boys  and  girls  have  a  long  walk  to  the  park. 
Just  as  you  and  yoxir  friends  do. 

As  to  the  other  girls  who  don't  like  it  be- 
cause you  don't  have  as  much  money  to  spend 
as  they  think  you  should  have.  I  wouldn't 
worry  a  bit  about  that.  No  doubt  ycur 
mother  gives  you  whatever  she  can  afford 
and  if  you  take  that  and  use  it  wisely  you 
needn't  worry  about  what  others  think. 

I  know  how  you  feel  about  that  because 
some  of  us  Congressmen  are  criticized  by 
ovu-  friends  because  we  are  trying  to  save 
some  of  tne  ta.~es  that  your  parents  and  other 
Americans  must  pay.  This  year  we  didn't  let 
the  people  who  work  for  the  Government 
spend  as  much  as  they  wanted.  They  said 
we  were  mean,  just  as  some  of  the  girls  say 
yoiu"  mothers  are  mean  because  you  can't 
get  money  all  the  time.'  but  that  didn't 
worry  us.  We  know  the  Government  can't 
spend  as  much  as  It  has  been  spending  with- 
out getting  us  all  into  trcubie.  so  we  Just 
had  to  tell  the  people  who  work  for  the 
Government  that  they  couldn't  have  as  much 
money  as  they  wanted. 

Next  time  the  girls  say  your  mother  is 
mean  Just  lairgh  and  tell  them  you're  helping 
your  parents  save  their  money  so  they  won't 
have  trouble  later  on.  That's  what  some  of 
us  Congressmen  In  Washington  are  doing—' 
and  we're  pretty  proud  of  It. 

Sincerely  j-ours. 


! 
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VTTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
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iiON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 
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The  Jiidiciary 
reported 
tloa  7 
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Act  to 


make 


or  TSNM  ESSEX 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Saturday.  July  26  1947 


CEPAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
possible  to  secure  any  action  in 
to  prevent  the  alarming 
monopblistlc  merger  movement  which  is 
threatening  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Committee  of  the  House 
_  a  bill  which  would  amend  sec- 
of  the  Clayton  Act  and  prevent 
lealttiy  trend.    Tiie  Rules  Com- 
iMjfvever.  refused  to  allow  con- 
sideration of  the  measure.    Let  us  hope 
will  be  high  on  the  agenda  for 
consideration   in    the    next    session    of 
Congri  ss. 

Und;r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  inclu  le  an  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Post  o  July  26  which  explains  the  issue 
succinptly.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

MONOPOLY 

Con^ew  la  about  to  adjourn  without  tak- 
ing mc  ion  on  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
M  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
to  proceed  against  corporate  mergers 
thst  uiduly  restrain  trade  or  tend  to  create 
»  motxi  poly.  A  few  days  ego  Representative 
K«FAtna  castigated  Congress  for  Its  failure 
'  to  piu ;  loopholes  In  the  existing  law  that 
corporations  to  acquire  the  assets  of 
otber  I  ompanles  and  build  up  huge  vertical 
horizontal  combines  constltutmg  a  seri- 
ous th  «at  to  smaller  competitors. 

CxrAtnrnt  points  out  that  the  FTC  has 
jmu  li  and  year  out  vainly  petitioned  Con- 
(  xe  amendments  to  the  law  that  would 
It  more  effective.  A  recently  com- 
FTC  sxirvey  of  merger  developments 
the  past  few  years  reveals  a  degree 
of  eoalBntratlon  that  is  truly  astounding  and 
tB  OVt  itak  i^pccts  alarming,  owing  to  the  fact 
«(  the  mertrers  have  been  effected 
of  small  concerns  by  large 
mergers,  of  course,  are 
des^ral^e,  resulting  In  gains  in  eArlency  and 
It  benefits  to  the  public.  But  there 
ot  mergers  that  because  of  their 
sheer  &lze  and  other  strategic  advantages  in 
itrangle  ccmpetltlon  and  ImkI  to  the 
dlnpp?arance  of  small  business  not  merely 
by  abi  orptlon  but  by  elimination  of  com- 
petlta  s  and  destruction  of  the  Incentive  to 
in  new  undertakings.  In  short,  mer- 
al«  sometimes  as  Instrumental  in  de- 
stroyta  (  free  enterprise  as  outright  monop- 

OllOT. 

That  being  the  case,  there  Is  unodubtedly 

need  :  or  revision  of  th«  law  to  anaUe  the 

FTC  tt  <*rreat  the  fftugftm  of  acrfm  that 

a  threat  to  our  competitlre  eco- 

systam.     The   FTC  already   has   the 

power  to  prevent  a  company  from  acquiring 

the  ati  ick  of  another  company  If  the  ptirchase 

would  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 

a  Ktoiiopoly.     But  ttM  porpcae  of   the  law 

Ja  aasfly  clrctunvMitMl  by  the  purchase  of 

Passage   of  amendatory   lagialatlon 

therefore,  not  introduce  any  new  prin- 

clple  dr  control;  It  would  merely  make  it  pos- 

Btbla  1  a  carry  out  tha  tntantlons  of  our  law- 

maXMt    which    hava    been    thvartad    by 

la(«rp  wtatlve  court  declal< 


BtS. 

would 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.    HOBBS.      Mr.    Speaker,    ui 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  pre 
ings  of  presentation  of  the  porti 
Judge  Sumners  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary: 

PaocnDUfGs  m  thx  Hotrsi  JtnnaAiT 
MnTtK   Room   om   th«   Occasion   of 
PaESEi«T.\Tioi»   to   the  COMMrrTEI   OF 
PoiTSArr    of   th«    Honoeable   Hat 

SUMNESS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Arrangements 
composed  of  the  following  subcommltt 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  to  wtt^ 
OosscTT.  of  Tex:.s.  chairman;  Sam  Hoi 
Alabama,  and  John  Jsnnings,  of  Teun4 
members. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Gossrrr. 

DmOOnCTOKT   STATEMENT  BT   ME. 

My  colleagues  of  the  Judiciary  Comt 
Ifr.  Nathan  Adams,  and  distinguished 
as  spokeaman  for  the  Judiciary  Comt 
of  the  Bouse.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to 
come  all  of  you  to  this  ceremony      We 
happy  to  see  in  this  overflow  audienci 
distinguished   visitors   and    friends   of 
former  chairman.  Hatton  W.  Sumners,' 
Attorney  General  of  the  Unlled  States, 
Tom  Clark,  our  United  States  Senators, 
Tom  Connally  and  Hon.  W,  Lee  O'Danlel. 
are   also    honored    by   the    presence 
Justice  Reed   of   the  Supreme   Court, 
vrlll  note  a  fuU  attendance  of  crur 
tee.  which  In  itself  Is  an  expression 
esteem  in  which  our  former  chairman, 
ton  Siimners,  Is  held.     We  are  happy  j 
he  has  honored  us  with  his  presence 
occasion. 

As  master  of  ceremonies,  I  want  to 
Mr.  Nathan  Adams.  Mr.  Waverly  Brlg^.j 
other  distingviished  residents  of  the  ell 
Dallas,  who  are  today  presenting  us  with] 
elegant  portrait  of  Mr.  Sumners,  whl 
observe  hanging  Just  above  the  chair 
presiding  officer  of  this  committee, 
portrait  Is  a  token  of  the  love  and 
in  which  Mr.  Sumners  Is  held  by  the 
of  Texas  in  general,  and  the  p3eople  of 
and  Dallas  County  In  particular.  Mr.  Ni 
Adams,  who  sened  as  chairman  of  thaj 
las  committee,  has  long  been  one 
leading  Texans.  He  has  for  years  beenj 
dent  of  the  First  Nat.onal  Bank  In 
and  a  civic  leader  in  the  Southwest, 
at  this  time  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Adi 

»TM^"«»   OF   BON.   NATHAN    ADAMS  J 

Mr.    Adams.  Mr.    Chairman,    memt 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  ladles  and 
men.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  att« 
ceremony  In  honor  of  a  distinguished 
of  Texas. 

The  life  of  Hatton  W.  Sumners 
an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  this 
He  came  up  the  hard  way  and  throi 
life's  work  he  la  regarded  as  one  of  the 
constitutional  lawyers  of  this  cotmtry, 
represented   my  district   for   over   30 
and  WM  elected  and  reelected  without 
log  any  speeches.    It  is  true,  mn-be. 
a  lady  seared  him  just  a  liuie  si.d 
dded  to  retire,     i  Laughter  | 

On  hla  way  to  Tnaa  he  had  to 
my  home  town  la  Thumwn  ta  ordi 


it  the  night  with  prob- 
Republican  family  in 
»r  and  applause.  | 
srtralt  we  do  so  know- 
ilcd  every  obllg::tlon  to 
Ulty   and   courage.    We 
more   years   to   carry 
constitutional  govem- 
)n  of  which  In  the  In- 
inl   conception    by    the 
jubllc  and  Its  steadfast 
and  defense  by  every- 
cneflts  and  is  sustained 
llwart  protection,  com- 
and   absorbing  duties 
Americans. 
'  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
eful  for  this  audience: 
sure  of  official  responsl- 
-  here's  where  I  stop. 
Idams. 
len,  I  next  present  to 
been  an  able  and  dts- 
of   this   committee   for 
le  Honorable  8am  Hosbs, 
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^M    HOBBS,   OF    ALABAMA 

Chairman,   Mr.    Nathan 
isey.  Mr.  Ben  Crltz.  and 
I  representing  the  peuple 
(entatlon  of  the  portrait 
Ittmners  to  the  Commlt- 
of  the  House  of  Rep- 
happy  privilege  as  the 
in  of  our  committee  to 
;lft  from  his  friends  and 

I  cannot  refrain  from 
and  my  party's  deep 
gracious   Insistence   of 

le  majority  members  of 
I  as  a  member  of  the 

resent  the  committee  in 

Ut. 

in    Dallas    County — 
not  Texas — and  having 

ftf  law  In  his  native  Ten- 
id  the  priceless  privilege 

»ars  at  the  feet  of  this 

jartlally  qualifies  me  to 
gift   and    attempt   to 
this  committee  to  you 

kdment  to  the  statement 
Imust  concede.     None  of 
l\u  committee  under  the 
Sumners   ever    had   a 
sitting.     Particularly  is 
|rom  the  out.set.  because 
Icatlon.  I  was  chosen  ai 
fin  Alabama  when  I  was 
as  one  of  the  manatjers 
louse  to  present  the  evl- 
the  articles  of  Impeach- 
H.alsted    Ritter.     Upon 
kg    that    the    House    had 
Commendation  of  Chair- 
ed on  him  to  express  my 
done  so.  he  said.  "Now, 
the  big  head.    Randolph 
We  knew  that  we  had 
wy  to  do  this  Job.    But 
needed  an  errand  boy 
I  the  biggest  feet  In  the 
you  on  to  run  errands." 
3me  of  the  genius  of  any 
Itself  In  putting  othera 
cur  hearts  out  for  him, 
^amed  to  love  him  fer- 
the   way  of  life?     Isnt 
really  learn   to  love   by 

true  of  him.  He  loved 
ginning,  but  that  love 
Bumlng  paaslon  by  aerv- 
lim  to  work.  Tou  kept 
ilf  a  eaatory— clorifyinf 
iht  moree  of  the  cham- 
»ut  alao  as  your  rep^e- 


itaUve.  your  minister  plenipotentiary,  and 

envoy  extraordinary.  "Birds  of  a 
fanttaer  flock  together."  Is  just  as  true  of  con- 
gTHilonal  representation  as  In  the  choice  of 
personal  friends.  The  Nation  knows  and 
lores  your  district  because  you  were  the  kind 
o"  people  represented  by  Hatton  Sumners, 
We  know  you  not,  but  know  you  well.  We 
love  you.  because  we  first  loved  him.  And 
from  th::  depths  of  that  fervent  devotion  we 
know  how  to  appreciate  this  new  representa- 
tion of  your  Repreaentative,  who,  at  the 
height  of  bis  power  and  glory,  relinquished 
the  official  authority  you  had  given  him,  to 
wear  the  crown  of  private  citizen — the  only 
king  this  Nation  knows.  In  that  apprecia- 
tion our  words  are  weighted  with  unique 
slgnlflcance  when  we  say  we  thank  you. 

Proud  of  our  chairmen 

We  of  this  committee  are  proud  of  each 
of  the  40  men  who  have  led  us  as  chairman. 
Thanks  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  Hon. 
LO0IS  E.  Gkabam.  who  has  done  prodigious 
research  and  written  a  history  of  this  com- 
mittee, we  have  the  facts.  Beginning  with 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  whcse  brother,  Joseph 
B.  iBgersoll  later  became  chairman  (the  two 
Ingersoll  brothers  being  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  who  have  had  this 
distinction),  Hugh  Nelson.  John  Sergeant, 
Daniel  Webster,  Philip  P.  Barbour,  and  James 
Buchanan  and  running  through  the  list  to 
Hatton  W.  Sumners.  who  served  longest,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  now  adorns 
the  chair,  Hon.  Earl  C.  Micheneb.  each  has 
exercised  the  office  with  becoming  dignity 
and  honor. 

Proud  of  our  committee 

This  committee  Is  also  proud  of  Its  mem- 
bership. Three.  Franklin  H.  Pierce.  Jamea 
Buchanan,  and  William  McKinley.  have  been 
President.  Three  other  members  have  been 
candidates  for  that  high  office,  John  Bell, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  John  W.  Davis. 
James  S.  Sherman  became  Vice  President, 
while  three  others  were  candidates  for  that 
office.  George  H.  Pendleton.  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man,  and  John  Sergeant.  Seven  were 
Speakers  of  the  House.  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
John  Bell.  John  W.  Jones,  Michael  C.  Kerr, 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  David  B.  Henderson,  and 
Frederick  C,  Gillette.  Three  were  candi- 
dates for  that  office.  Timothy  Pitkins,  Samuel 
8.  Marshall,  and  Joseph  W.  Bailey.  Arml- 
Btead  Burt  served  as  Speaker  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Speaker  Wlnthrop.  Three  served  es 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  Isham  G.  Harris,  and  William  P. 
Frye.  Fifteen  have  be3n  Cabinet  members, 
Daniel  Webster,  James  Buchanan,  Edward 
Livingston,  Charles  Toucy.  John  C.  Spencer. 
John  Bell.  William  Wilkins,  George  W.  Mc- 
Crary.  George  S.  Boutwell.  Thomas  Corwln, 
Hilary  A.  Herbert.  Edwin  Denby,  Charles  A, 
Wickllfle.  Nathan  K.  Hall.  William  L.  Wilson. 
Two  served  as  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
Statea.  John  W.  Davis  and  James  M.  Beck. 
Twenty-two  served  In  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, one  as  an  Assoclatice  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Philip  P.  Bswbour.  Three  were 
circuit  court  Judges.  12  as  district  court 
Judges.  4  as  Judpes  of  Territorial  courts.  One 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
One  became  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Union  Army.  John  A.  Bingham,  who  also 
served  as  special  Judge  advocate  In  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Several  were  Assistant  Attor- 
neys General  of  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
four  were  United  States  attorneys,  49  United 
States  Senators,  37  State  governors,  while 
Romulus  Saunders  was  defeated  by  one  vote 
for  the  office  of  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Twenty-five  have  aerved  as  State  kttomeya 
general.  Ten  have  served  as  chief  Justice  of 
their  State  supreme  courta.    Twenty-two  be« 
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came  Juatlcea  of  their  State  supreme  oburta. 
Pour  became  presidents  of  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, and  many  were  profeesors  of  note. 
More  than  SCO  of  the  total  number  of  588 
filled,  with  honor  and  dlatinctKm.  varloua 
minor  offices. 

Judge  Sumners  gave  expression  to  our  self- 
satisfaction.  It  was  In  the  lengthy  hearings 
some  years  ago  on  his  resolution  giving  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
vote  and  a  measure  of  self-government.  We 
had  been  holding  these  hearings  for  3  weeks, 
frequently  running  into  the  night.  The 
leading  proponents  Including  practically 
every  president  of  dozens  of  local  civic  clubs, 
pi  edominantly  feminine,  had  read  to  us  their 
testimony.  Almost  Without  exception,  each 
aUtement  had  begim.  like  Paul  before  King 
Agrippa,  eulogizing  us  and  stressing  the 
fortunate  lot  of  the  witnesses  in  having  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  such  an  able 
and  distinguished  group  of  legislators.  Fi- 
nally the  representative  of  the  CIO  appeared, 
late  at  nl?Tht.  and  with  the  "Harvard  accent" 
Tisually  characterizing  such  chosen  spokes- 
men, be^n,  "Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  this  great  committee,  during  the  weary 
sessions  of  these  long  hearings,  I  have  been 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  you  gentlemen, 
as  witness  after  witness  piled  eulogy  on 
eulogy  and  read  page  after  page  of  imctuous 
flattery.  But  I  know  that  you  gentlemen  are 
far  too  astute  and  discerning  to  be  swayed 
In  the  slightest  degree  from  your  high  sense 
of  dtrty  by  any  compliments  paid  you."  At 
this  point.  Chairman  Sumners  broke  In, 
"Buddy,  If  you  have  any  papers  to  sell,  you'd 
better  sell  'em,  lor  we  take  Judicial  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  pretty  damn  smart  .*• 
This  effectively  cleared  the  atmosphere  and 
sped  the  hearings  after  a  gale  of  laughter  had 
swept  this  crowded  chamber,  relieving  the 
tension. 

This  portrait  will  be  cherished  here  as  It 
hangs  in  this  historic  room,  for  we  love  the 
Judge  and  you!  It  will  always  serve  us  as  an 
Inspiration:  challenging  us  to  remember  the 
Sumners  leadership,  acclaimed  throtigh  the 
years  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  by 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  referred  to  him  as 
"the  best  lawyer  In  Congress":  and,  "the  only 
man  who  ever  overruled  the  Supreme  Court"; 
by  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  who  wrote: 
"You  had  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, and  you  did  It  with  fine  Judgment, 
good  taste,  and  Inspiring  patriotism."  And 
again,  "Your  State  will  be  proud  of  you  for 
what  you  did  and  your  country  will  always 
oe  indebted  to  you.  Congratulations,  from 
your  friend."  By  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull:  "Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  deepest  appreciation  to  you  for  your  In- 
telligent Interest  In  and  exceedingly  helpful 
attitude  toward  many  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  our  foreign  affairs.  This  coopera- 
tion on  your  part  has  bsen  of  the  greatest 
help  and  service  to  the  State  Department 
and  to  me  personally."  By  Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle,  In  an  article  In  Collier's  In 
1942:  "As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  from  Con- 
gressman Hatton  W.  Sumners,  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  was  very  much  concerned  with  cur  ex- 
periences in  the  last  war  (he  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  1913) ,  I  set  up  a  War 
Frauds  Unit  In  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
February  1942. '  And  In  a  personal  letter, 
later:  '"The  signing  by  the  President  of  the 
antitrust  legislation  to  speed  the  war  effort 
leads  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  assistance 
on  this  legislation.  Yotir  expert  and  wise 
handling  of  such  war  meastires  as  the  First 
and  Second  War  Powers  Acta  and  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  wUl,  I  am  sure.  In 
the  perspective  of  history,  be  found  to  be  a 
marked  contrlhutlon  to  our  prosecution  of 
thlivsr." 


By  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patt««m. 
who,  when  Under  Seoretaiy.  wrote:  "I  wish 
to  express  to  you  the  warm  appreciation  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  constrtKtlve 
work  you  have  done  recently  la  carrying  the 
small -busineaa  MU  to  a  sueeaMfttl  oondu- 
alon  In  Congress.  Your  aariMUM*  tm  ttMs 
matter,  as  in  many  others,  haa  been  of  great 
valtie  to  the  war  effwt.  I  am  also  mindful  of 
the  good  work  you  have  done  over  the  past  % 
years.  In  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  to 
arouse  the  Nation  to  an  awareness  of  the 
perils  forced  upon  us  by  the  ambitloiu  of 
the  dictators  who  control  the  Axis  Pcwers"; 
by  the  award  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion medal  for  distinguished  service  to 
American  Jurisprudence — en  unprecedented 
award:  by  Washington  correspondents,  who 
called  him  "the  ablest  and  most  potent  advo- 
cate in  Congress,"  "wisest  as  well  as  smart- 
est." 

Not  only  was  he  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  these  eminent  gentlemen  but  also  he 
won  national  approbation  gained  by  few. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Informal  celebra- 
tion In  the  Hoxjse  of  the  completion  of  a 
quarter  century  of  service  In  Congress  of  Hon. 
Hatton  W.  Sumnera— OoMonMioNAL  Rzcoao 
of  AprU  7,  1938,  pi«as  WB  4OT6— eeveral 
of  his  colleagues  made  heartfelt  remarks 
concerning  his  career.  There  may  be  found 
fuller  treatment  Uian  propriety  permits 
today. 

Again,  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  the  honor  that  had 
come  to  our  committee  and  to  Congress  by 
the  award  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
medal  to  Judge  Stunners,  was  called  to  the 
attcmtion  of  the  House  and  the  speech  of 
presentation  quoted.  Cokcressional  Rboobb 
of  IDecember  19,  1944.  pages  0801  and  9808. 

Judge  Sumners.  when  it  had  to  be  done, 
could  criticize.  And  he  could  be  stern.  But 
he  always  tempered  his  criticism  wltte 
humor — ^that  oil  that  keeps  machinery  run- 
niag.  The  philosophy,  both  of  his  private 
and:  public  life,  was  that  of  the  "God-fan," 
as  he  loves  to  call  himself.  He  knows  beyond 
cava  cr  question  that  God  is  the  "Big  BQaa" 
and  that  neither  life  nor  law  can  be  good 
unless  In  consonance  with  His  will  and  plan. 
As  a  pound  of  example  is  worth  a  ton  of 
tallc.  bis  life  and  leadership  will  always  be 
revisred  above  all  other  emphasis  because  he 
lived  and  lives  hla  philosophy. 

The  Honorable  Earl  C.  Michiner,  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  when  Mr.  Gossktt  had 
thanked  him  and  the  committee  for  the 
privilege  ani  hospitality  which  had  been 
grj;nted  the  group  of  donors  from  E>allas, 
and  turned  the  gavel  bade  to  him,  made 
a  gracious  and  graceful  response,  clos- 
ing by  saying  that  although  not  on  the 
program,  the  occasion  would  not  be  com. 
plete  without  a  word  from  Judge  Sum- 
ners. 

Judge  Sumners  began  his  r«narks  by 
sajnng  that  the  portrait  was  a  fine  work 
of  art.  by  a  great  artist,  but  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  advice  he  gave 
the  gentleman  for  whom  he  was  sitting 
while  the  work  was  progressing,  that  it 
should  be  made  as  little  like  him  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  continued: 

X  have  not  retired  from  public  life.  I  want 
to  cooperate  with  the  Btembers  of  Congreaa 
who  are  working  their  Uvea  out  trying  to  do 
a  'proper  Job  for  their  ootmtry  when  they 
ani  faced  with  the  mlghtieet  lasuea  of  aU 
tlate. 

More  depends  on  theae  men  than  on  any 
OCINT  group  hi  aU  the  hlatory  of  the 
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The  Loyalty  Question 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOl  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 


IN  THE 


i  latuTday.  July  26,  1947 


RICHARDS. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
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Dipawmirr  or  Stats. 
Washington,  July  25,  1947. 
The  Honcfrable  Jamss  P.  Richasbs. 

Hc-dse  0/  Rr^rtsentativts. 

Mt  DBA|t  Ma.  RicKAaos:  In  response  to  your 

»m  sending  you  a  statement  com- 

ccrtain  questions  about  the  loy- 
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ent's  information  program. 

>e  glad  to  have  you  make  whatever 

matcr:al  you  see  fit. 
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jTJiT  21.  l»47. 
Benton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
JE^iwlacd   Sargeant.    Deputy    to    the 
SBCretary. 

vA  tba  loyalty  of  State 
pOTMnnel. 
in  OoasnH  of  the  Department'i 
have  raised  questions 
loyalty  of  specific  personnel  work- 
information  prcgram.    I  am  hav- 
allegation  investigated, 
a  report  on  the  chart**  afalnat 
personnel  made  in  Um  Boum  of 
tives. 

are  responsible  for  the  work  at 
persons.  I  am  attaching  a  report 
lerson,  stating  the  allegations  and 
inforviation  which  I  have  found. 
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Bio^apAicaf  sketch 

William    T.— A.    B..    Reed    College. 

Orcg..  1932:  graduate  study.  London 

Econcmlcs.  University  of  London. 

repiirter.  Portland  Tele^am.  1922:  Iree 

andent  in  Europe.  1923:  editor. 

Policy    Association.    1924-33:     vice 

and  director  Waahtntton 

Fblicy  AasoelatloB.  IW  II:  i 

SoartI  of  Bronomlc  Warfare.  1943: 

iBl  ArsM  Kaoch.  Foreign  Ico- 

.  LdminJMrattOB.     IM*-44:     Special 

to  Amerleaa  AmbaasMtar,  London. 

and    Director,    ^^•"'-^v^^   Warfara 

Amarlcan  Bmbaasy,  Lmdon.  1944- 


4A;  member.  Joint  Intelligence  Commltt 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Wash! 
ton.  1942-45;  Director.  OlQce  ot  Internatiol 
Information  and  Cultural  AfTalrs  Dcpa 
ment  of  State,  since  November  12.  1945. 
Comm'Tnts  on  charges 
1.  A  critic  stated  that  Mr.  Stone  waa 
member  ot  the  e<iitorlal  brard  of  Amcrasli 
1937-41  He  added:  •■Cli?.lrman  of 
board  was  Fredeticic  Vandcrbllt  Field,  nc 
a  regular  columnist  for  the  Dally  Worker 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ma 
aging  editor  was  Philip  Jacob  JaUc.  Indictc 
and  fined  for  the  pocsecsion  of  confidcntl 
Government  dcctments." 

Two  articles  were  quoted  from  Amera 
one  written  by  Fiedrrick  V.  Field  in  Cctt 
1940.  the  other  by  Harriet  Moore  in  Jam 
1940.  The  views  in  these  articles  were 
trlbuted  to  Mr.  Stone. 

My  information 
Amerasia  was  foimded  in  March  1937 
a  group  of  writers  and  schola.*^  interestc 
In  the  Far  East.      Mr.  Scone  vras  asked 
serve  on  the  edUorlal  beard  because  of 
reputation  a^  an  Independent  espert  on  fc 
eign  affairs  and  his  position  as  vice 
dent  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
Contributors    lo  the    msgazine     Inch 
many  we.M-known  cuthcrttics  on  foreign 
fairs,  holding  many  different  points  of 
among  them   thi;  following:    Samuel   FlJ 
Bemls.  professor,  international  Inw.  Yale 
vcrsity:  Erwin  D   Canham.  editor.  Christ 
Sci'^ncc  Mnnitcr:  Phillips  Bradley,  profc 
Amherst  College:  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck.  tl 
Cnlef.  Far  Eastem  Division.  Department 
State,  later  United  States  Ambassador  to 
land:  Arthur  W.  Hummell.  Library  of 
grcas;  Kanneth  W.  Colegrove.  professor, 
ternatletial    law.    Northwestern    Unlver 
Roger    8.    Greene,    vice    president.    RocI 
feller   Foundation,   director.   China   Mc 
Beard,  ano  former  United  States  consul 
eral  at  Hankow.  China:   Ernest  O.  Hat 
author  and  contributor  to  Saturday 
Post,  etc.:  Char'.es  S.  Martin,  professor  of  '. 
tory    University  of  Washington:  Chester 
Rowell.  editor.  &in  FraaclMO  Chronicle. 
The  purpose  of  the  magiataim  waa  to 
aa  a  forum  for  critical  discussion  of  Amet 
can  policy  in  the  Far  Eist  representing 
cross  section  of  opinion.    The  editorial  boi 
never  met  aa  a  wbola  and  never  function! 
in  the  ustial  Sanaa  of  an  editorial  board,  slue 
Individual    editors   were   scattered    betwc 
Washington.  Chicago.  New  York.  etc. 

Batwaen  1937  and  1941  Mr  Stone  cont 
utad  three  articles,  seven  brief  editorial 
and  one  bock  review  to  this  publication, 
received  no  compensation.  A  critical  r< 
of  Mr.  scone's  writings  reveals  no  trace 
communistic  '— »«"g«  and  raflact  views ' 
differed  from  thoaa  aapreaaad  by  other 
hers  of  the  editorial  group.  The  lull  list 
articles  and  editorial  notes  follows: 

Articles:  Naval  Bases  and  American  PoU 
in  Asia,  volume  I.  No.  4.  page  175.  June  H 
The  Navy  as  an  Instrument  of  Diolomn-: 
volume  n.  No.  1,  page  63.  March  1938. 
Navy  and  Ita  Strategic  Problems.  May  II 
pcg->  111. 

Editorial  notes  and  book  reviews:  Amert 
Naval  Policy,  vclume  I.  No.  2.  page  52.  A| 
1937:  American  Policy  in  Asia,  vclume  I. 
7.  page  292.  September  1937:  China's 
Before  the  League,  volume  I.  No.  8.  pagaj 
October  1937:  Neutrality  and  the  Far 
volume  I.  No  1.  page  3.  March  1937:  Trend  ' 
American  Foreign  Policy,  volume  I.  No. 
page  386.  Novenber  1957,  Ficet  Maneut 
and  Par  Bistern  Policy,  volxime  II.  No.  6. 
275.  August  193S:  Neutrality  anC  the  Par 
May  1939:  America's  Problem 
DsfenKj:  Review  or  Ramparts 
Watch  by  Gecr;c  Fielding  Eliot,  volume 
No.  10.  page  50£.  December  1938. 

Mr.  Stone  rsalgnad  from  the  edit 
board  of  Amerasia  in  November  1C41.  4  , 
before  the  editor  ot  the  magazine  waa 
dieted  \mder  tha  espionage  act. 
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t.  A  critic  gava  a  number  ot  quotatlaiM 
from  Mr.  Hanson^  book  anIMIad  "Buman* 
Eodeavor. "  IndicatlBE  that  Mr.  Waamm  trav- 
eled with  the  Chinese  Catnnranlst  armies, 
was  given  safe  conduct  through  thalr  llnea. 
traveled  In  the  commander's  motor  car.  and 
received  Chinese  Communist  documents. 

My  information 

It  was  not  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Hanson's 
book  is  a  descriptiun  of  the  Japanese  in- 
raslon  of  Chins  in  1937-38.  that  Mr.  Hanson 
was  writing  as  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press,  that  he  carried  press  creden- 
tials from  both  the  American  Embassy  and 
the  Chinese  National  Government,  that  the 
Associated  Press  assigned  him  to  cover  the 
northern  Chinese  front  which  was  defended 
by  the  Communi.st  armies.  Mr.  Hanson's  dis- 
patches, as  well  as  his  book,  pointed  out  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  still  engnged 
In  Oaaunuulst  proselytising,  deapiu  the 
Jspanssu  tnvaaioii.  Mr.  Kent  Cooper,  gen> 
era!  mana>;er  ot  ttie  Associated  Press,  sent 
Mr.  Hanson  lite  personal  commendatloo  on 
these  reports  from  the  Communist  front,  and 
Mr^Bnaon's  rsports  were  reprinted  at  length 
la  both  TlBta  oiacaztne  and  Reader's  Digest. 

4.  It  was  stated  that  under  fire  of  recent 
criticism.  Mr.  Hanton  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Political  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
State  Department. 

My  information 
Mr.  Hanson  is  still  executive  assistant  to 
Mr.  William  Benton,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  Mr.  Benton  entered  the  Department  of 
State. 

CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 

Biographical  sketch 

Thomson,  Charles  A.— Wittenberg  College, 
bachelor  of  arts.  1914;  Universidad  Naclonal 
de  Mexico,  master  of  orta.  1922:  University  of 
Chicago  1928-29:  Columbia  University.  1973- 
38;  United  Slates  Army  1918-19.  overseas 
ssrrtea;  Msxlcan  Immigration  work;  Lotin 
Amarlean  section.  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. 1929-32;  Foreign  Policy  Association,  re- 
search associate  and  specialist  on  Latin 
American  Affairs.  1933-89.  and  Washington 
r^HsaaulaiJva  1938-37;  appotntad  Assistant 
Chief.  DlTlalon  of  cultural  Relations.  Oepart- 
mant  of  State.  February  16.  1938;  Chief.  Divl- 
Blon  of  Cultural  Relations.  July  6.  1940; 
adflaat  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation. January  15,  1944;  executive  sec- 
retary. United  States  National  Commission 
tor  UNESCO  since  September  24,  1948. 

Comments  on  criticism 

L  A  critic  cfnoted  from  a  stiidy  entitled 
War  in  Spain."  dated  May  1.  1938,  wrlt- 
by  Charles  A.  Thomson,  as  a  staff  member 
of  tha  l^ireign  Policy  Association.  This  arti- 
cle was  called  s  eulogy  of  the  work  of  the 
Communists  in  Spain. 

My  information 

Poraign  Policy  Reports,  publlsbed  by  the 
Pwalpn  Policy  Asociation  in  New  York,  are 
balanced  and  objective  statements  on  current 
International  Issues,  giving  conclusions  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  Each  report,  t>efore  pub- 
lication by  the  FPA.  is  submitted  to  out- 
standing authorltlss  for  criticism. 

The  critic,  in  his  statement,  temoved  three 
paragraphs  from  the  context  ot  this  report  by 
Mr.  Thomson.  The  paragraphs  concern  the 
military  discipline  and  organizing  ability  of 
I^NUiish  Communists.  There  wss  no  mention 
of  a  number  of  paragraphs  in  the  same  report 
by  Mr.  Thomson  concerning  the  work  of  tha 
Communist  political  police,  including  ref- 
erences to  assassinations  and  clandestine 
prisons.  Ambasaador  Hayea,  in  his  book 
WsrtttBe  Mission  to  Spain  (p.  10).  aammeBta 
on  the  discipline  of  the  Spanish  Communists. 
Be  writes: 

"The  number  of  outright  SpanMi  Oomnni- 
nlsta  had  never  been  large,  but  they  wera 
the  one  giou{k  la  Spain,  aside  from  ♦>"!  Fa» 


lAOgs.  Which  had  baen  efllciently  organinad 
and  dlaeipUned,  which  had  known  prcdaaly 
what  they  wanted  and  wlilch  had  not  hnst 
tated  to  OSS  any  means  to  achicTS  it." 

8.  A  critic  stated : 

"According  to  Mr.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes, 
farmer  American  Ambassador  to  Spain,  In 
his  book.  Wartime  Mission  to  Spain.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  responsible  for  the  appoint - 
ment  of  Abel  Plenn  as  cultural  attach^  in 
Spam.  Mr.  Plenn's  ideology  can  be  deter- 
mined from  his  recent  boolc  Wind  In  the 
Olive  Trees,  which  Is  severely  critical  of  every 
phase  of  American  policy  in  Spain  durti^ 
the  war.  His  pro-Communist  bias  is  evident 
throughout  the  book  which  has  been  en- 
thusiastically promoted  by  the  Communist 
press  and  Communist  book  shops." 

My  information 

Abel  Plenn  never  served  as  a  cultural  at- 
tach6  In  Madrid.  Abel  Plenn  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Hayes'  book. 

Abel  Plenn  was  sent  to  l^>ain  by  the  OWI 
early  In  1944  to  take  charge  of  .picture  ex- 
hibits. He  was  ordered  home  by  OWI  after 
7  months  of  service  in  Spain.  OWI  records 
available  in  the  Department  of  State  show 
that  Mr.  Plenn  was  terminated  involimtarlly 
on  January  9,  1945.  Charles  Thomson  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  appointment  by 
OWI. 

Ambassador  Hayes  does  mention  in  his 
book,  page  75,  that  he  wrote  to  Charles 
Thomson,  requesting  appointment  of  a  cul- 
tiiral  attach^.  He  also  states  on  page  77 
that  Prof.  John  Van  Horne  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  niinoU,  a  specialist  in  the  Spanish 
languai^e  and  literature,  was  sent.  Ambas- 
sador Hayes  speaks  favorably  of  the  work  of 
Professor  Van  Horne. 

8.  A  critic  stated: 

"According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  July 
4,  1948,  page  11.  Mr.  Thomson  entered  Into 
hearty  cooperation  with  Tom  Brandon,  pro- 
ducer and  distributor  of  pro-Communist 
films.  This  is  enough  to  show  where  Mr. 
Thrmson  stands." 

My  information 

The  Dally  Worker  on  July  4,  1948,  page  11, 
does  not  say  Mr.  Thomson  entered  Into 
hearty  cooperation  with  Tom  Brandon. 

The  Dally  Worker's  story  reporta  that  the 
American  Council  on  Education  invited  82 
national  organisations  to  discuss  an  interna- 
tional film  program  for  UNESCO.  The  artl- 
cle  concludes:  "The  meetings  were  addressed 
by  Thomas  J.  Brandon.  New  York  Film  Coun- 
cil; William  R.  Wells,  of  UNRRA;  Charles  A. 
Thomson:  sixl  others."  This  is  the  only  ref- 
erence to  Charles  Thomson. 

BE.  £STH£X  CAUKIN  BaxmACXS 

Biographical  sketch 

Mills  College.  A.  B..  1924;  Stanford  Unlver. 
sity.  1%.  D..  1927.  speclaHzing  in  modern  Euro- 
pean. American -Exiropean  diplomatic  history, 
and  political  science;  Mills  College.  LL.  D., 
1945;  international -relations  secretary.  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women.  1927- 
44;  chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission set  up  by  National  Committee  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War.  1936;  chairman  of 
commltttee  which  organized  the  Women's  Ac- 
tion Committee  for  Victory  ond  Lasting 
Peace;  Women's  National  Press  Club  award 
for  public  service  In  International  relations 
for  1946;  appointed  divisional  assistant,  De- 
partment of  State,  March  8,  1944;  appointed 
specialist  in  international  organization  affairs 
In  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  November  7,  1945:  technical  expert  on 
the  United  States  Delegations.  San  Ftandseo 
Conference;  technical  adviser  to  UNESCO 
Conference  in  London,  November  1945;  United 
States  representative  on  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  UNE9CO,  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Minister.  February  1948;  senior  ad- 
Tlser  to  United  States  Delegation  at  General 
Conference  of  UNESCO,  November  1946,  in 


Pikrts:  now  a  mcmbar  of  tha  UMBBOO  Bcl»> 

tions  Staff.  Department  of  State. 

ConuneiUs  on  eriticiasn 

L  A  critic  atated: 

"Dr.  Esther  C.  Brunsusr  was  selected  by  tha 
State  Department  as  United  States  represcnU 
ative  to  UNESCO  with  the  rank  of  Mlnlstar. 
Si>eaklng  over  NBC  on  May  31,  1948.  at  d 
p.  m..  she  declared: 

"  There  are  many  barriers  to  the  concept 
of  (peofUes  speaking  to  peoples) .  There  ara 
tha  barriers  •  •  •  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tii»s  to  be  overcome.' 

"Whst  did  Dr.  Brunauer  mean  by  thist 
What  country  was  sha  criticizing?  Was  sha 
avTore  of  the  fact  that  she  was  echoing  Soviet 
propaganda  acnlost  the  United  States?  Has 
this  lady  ever  taken  a  critical  attitude  toward 
conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union?" 

My  information 

Thte  quotation  was  removed  from  Its  con- 
text in  a  broudcast  entitled  Ta  UNESCO 
the  Key  to  International  Understanding^^ 
Tlie  quotation  Is  taken  from  the  end  of  a 
h£lf-hour  broadcast. 

Preceding  this  quotation.  Dr.  Brunauer  had 
stilted  in  the  same  broadcast: 

"But  equally  Important.  If  you  see  UNESCO 
as  a  real  agency  for  building  the  attitudes 
that  will  make  for  peace  Is  to  break  down 
the  barriers  to  a  free  flow  of  Information 
between  countries.  It  Is  strictly  within 
UNESCO's  sphere  to  explore  what  this  means  A 
ard  how  to  achieve  it.  There  are  now.  I  ^ 
am  told.  53  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of 
films  in  Europe  alone.  It's  up  to  UNESCO 
to  free  the  press,  movies,  and  radio  of  sanaa- 
lets  restrictions." 

The  entire  broadcast  was  discussing  the 
world-wide  problem  of  DRE800.  including 
fnsedom  of  information.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  communications  monopoly  of  tha 
Scvlet  Union  is  one  of  the  principal  large- 
scile  examples  of  monopolistic  practice  In 
the  field  of  information,  and  that  It  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  serious  barriers  to 
the  free  flow  of  infonuation  today. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Brunauer  could 
hardly  be  Soviet  propaganda,  since  the  criti- 
cli;m  applied  more  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
to  any  other  country. 

2.  A  critic  stated: 

"Evidently  again  itndar  tha  of  recent  crltl- 
cli!m,  ahe  has  been  shifted  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Liaison  in  the  State  Department." 

My  information 
The  Department  is  not  aware  of  any  re- 
ceat   criticism   of   Dr.   Brunauer's    political 
vl<rw8.    She  is  now   in   the  UNESCO  Rela- 
tions Staff,  Department  of  State. 


Uwted  NslioM  Mast  Be  SlraifthcD««| 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFADVER 

OT  TBMNISBEB 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIV18 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
txtrs  of  Congress,  the  enlightened  press, 
and  the  people  of  the  coimtry  are  tre- 
mendously interested  in  the  success  of 
ttie  United  Nations.  There  Is  a  great 
d(.'mand  for  the  strengthening  of  this 
oiganization  which  represents  the  hope 
of  the  peace-loving  world.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
July  25,  1947.  which  clearly  escpresses 
tb.e  apprebensioa  of  many  thoughtful 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


the  present  plight  of  UN  and 
for  its  strengthening: 


THS  xatEATTLZO  UN 

World  events,  great  and  small,  are  ahaic- 
tog  the  ba  i«a  of  the  United  Nations,  founded 
In  hope  ai  id  nurtured  by  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  in  t  »e  balief  that  man  could,  through 
a  coopera^ve  effort,  make  peace  insteid  at 
waging 
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ifoslve  Balkan  question,  of  which 
in  Greece  Is  but  the  first  out- 
manifestation,    hangs    heavy 
he:ids   of    the   UN   delegates:    the 
oiilbreak  of  open  war  In  the  Netber- 
Indies  will  test  the  wisdom  and 
of    those   gathered    at   Lake   Suc- 
the  situation   in   Palestine  grows 
the  day  despite  the  presence  of  a 
committee. 
pJcbiems  facing  the  United  Nations, 
nftne  more  important  than  the  con- 
cmic   weapons.    Yet.   where   Is   a 
None  can  say.    It  lies  burled  be- 
bickering  delays  of  the  Russian 
ive. 
pinned   Its   hopes   on    the   UN. 
are    faltering.     Perhaps.   i«ick- 
and  yearning  for  peace,  we  uere 
believing  the  UN  would  accom- 
Ir^cles  overnight;  perhaps,  tearful  of 
for  a  world  community  in  which 
still    snatch    at    the    sword    too 
)  are  Just  as  much   at   fault   In 
d4ubts  of  UN's  ultimate  success. 
United  Nations,  we  firmly  believe, 
lied.     If  in  nothing  else  it  has  %uc- 
bringing  together  nations  for  de- 
acticns   known   and   open    to  the 
at  les.^t  affords  the  possibility 
differences  which  might  have.  In 
InevlUbly  led  to  war. 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  slngU 
al)parently  poaaeased  of  a  congenital 
;o  picicefiU  cooperation,  hindering 
almost  every  move  made  by 
Assembly     or     Security     Council, 
of  other  nations  have  had  to  fight 
Inch  by  inch,  through  Russian  ob- 
structionism.    The  adamant  Soviet  refusal  to 
inythlng  has  been  made  more  gall- 
tirades  of  Investive  and  untruths 
ipally  at  the  United  SUtes  and 
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Britain. 

endurance  can  be  stretched  too  far. 

and  we  are  thoroughly  sympathetic 

Brltiah  and  American  representa- 

on  W«te«Hlay,  answered  a  RUMian 

languaft  ilflppad  of  the  nnal  <ttp- 

ilcetles     They     called    the   Soviet 

on  Albania  "a  regrettably  offen- 

and  added  resentment  "at 

of  his  remarks." 

must  be  brought  up  short  some- 

"the  remainder  of  the  world  cannot, 

and  decency,  allow  Itself  to  be  sub- 

termtnably    to    the    Communists' 

refusal  to  cooperate. 

Wt9  ftnll  oiv^elves  in  agreement  with  the 

Legion's  apt  description  o'  the  S«- 

Ccjuncil  as  a  "perpetually  hung  Jury." 

the  cotirse  of  Ita  recommendations 

Dnlted  Nation's  Charter  be  amend- 

respecta.  partlciUarly  aa  to  the 


cer ialn 
powsr. 


a|>p«rent  that  RUMla  will  not  allow 

under  Ita  present  set-up.  but 

that  the  UN   must  be  made  to 

cf^nklnd's  dream  of  peace  is  realized. 


I  also  include  an  article  by  J.  Z.  How< 
ard.  mai  laging  editor  of  the  Press-Scimi- 
tar at  Kfemphis.  Tenn..  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


WArriNc 


ro>  iNTiBOircNocMcx  Dat— Path  Is 
Ofsn  to  a  Woblo  FsoxaAL  Uniom  or 


In  1771 1,  the  Important  thing  for  America 
waa  lade  )«nd«nc«. 

In  194'  .  the  important  thing  for  America, 
and  for  :he  other  free  nations.  Is  Interde- 
pendeno . 


When  America  formed  an  Independent 
It   demo<-ratlc    in    principle    and 
in  In  fonn,  we  set  a  pattern  that 
hungarlly  seized   on   by   freedom-and-n'-3< 
hungry  peoples  throughout  the  world     Mai 
new  natlona  were  formed  on   this  patt 
many  old  natlona  remodeled  themselves 
varying  eztenU  on  the  American  princtpli 

The  yeast  of  this  great  movement  for  fi 
dom.  justice,  and  peace  Is  still  wuriiin^  ai 
the  world's  pecples.     It  has  been  i 
active  in  building  up  the  Atlantic  commt 
of  nations  and  their  outposts  over  the  glol 

But  two  World  Wars  have  pauperized  mi 
and  weakened  his  spirit.     There  is  still 
longing   for    peace   with   freedom,    but 
vigor  and  enthualaam— the  confident  wUl- 
Btride  forward  to  thla  goal  against  all 
atacles  has  flagged  in  many  lands. 

And  over  th;  confused,  devastated 
stalks  the  war-born   monster  of   the   poll 
state,  crushing   lives  and   hopes  and   Idi 
beneath  Its  red  feet. 

These,  as  In  1T70.  are  the  tlmea  that  tr 
men's  souls. 
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But  as  the  13  weak  and  confused  at 
soverclgnty-proud  Statca  of  North  AmerM 
found  new  strength  and  freedom  and  pea( 
by  pooling  their  ambitions  and  assets  l| 
a  Federal  union,  the  freedom-loving  natloi 
of  today's  world  can  still  find  peace  wit 
freedom  down  the  aaina  path  that  the  L'niti 
States  opened  when  it  threw  away  the  (utl 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  became  e  plurl 
bus  unum — one  from  many. 

The  13  little  sovereign  nations  that 
the  seeds  of  the  great  United  States 
rendered  much  of  their  sovereignty— but  n< 
to  any  other  nation  or  state.  They  CQ:.trt| 
uted  bits  of  sovereignty  to  make  a  great 
aovereignty  which  served  them  all.  Th< 
pooled  their  tiny  pieces  of  power  and  built 
great  power  with  them. 

That  la  the  lesson  for  the  freedom-lovl 
natlona  of  today. 

TiMi  roa  Ncrr  stkp 

It  Is  time  for  them.  Including  America. 
take  the  next  step — a  declaration  of  intet 
dependence. 

It  la  time  to  advance  from  the  mc 
Artlclea  of  Confederation,   the   United 
tlons.  to  a  world  federal  union  of  the  fr 
dom-lovlng  nations.    The  United  Nations 
served  a  good  purpose  in  bringing  represent 
Uvea  of  the  different  nations  together 
habituating   them    to   peaceable   disci 
and  cooperation.     And  it  has  shown  whit 
natlona  belong  In  a  union  of  the  free — ac 
which  are  not  yet  ready. 

But  the  UN  at  best  is  only  a  league  of 
tlons.  each  Jealous  of  Its  sovereignty.    To  at 
a  war.  the  UN  by  Ita  very  nature  would  ha< 
to   make   war.     The   Communist   rulera 
Ruasla    have    shown    by    their    obstructlt 
tactica  and  use  of  the  veto  that  they  hal 
no  Intention  of  letting  the  UN  function 
anything  stronger  or  more  Important 
a  debating  aoclety. 

TWO  WATS  TO  Acmxva  rr 

How   can    a   federal    union   of   natlc 
the   United   Free  States   of   the   World- 
achieved? 

There  are  two  ways,  both  of  which 
blazed  by  America: 

First.  The  freedom-loving  itatM  can 
repreaentatlvea  to  a  convention  and 
up  a  Federal  constitution.  All  particlpat 
nations  would  then  !)ccome  members  of  tl 
\mlon  aa  soon  as  their  governments  rat 
ficd  the  constitution  This  is  the  way  tl 
original  American  Federal  Union  of  13  Stat 
waa  (onDMl.  Other  nations  could  then 
admitted  to  thla  world  union  of  the  fi 
when  they  became  willing  and  met  the 
mission  requirements. 

Second.  Other      freedom-loving      natlc 
could  be  invited  to  seek  admission  to 
United  Elates  of  America,  or  could  apply  f< 
■rtmlsalnn.     Thla  la  the  way  35  of  the 
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Headlines  have  told  of  thousands  of 
acress  inundated  and  hundreds  of  com- 
munities endangered  from  rising  waters 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  damages  to 
IH-operty,  crops,  and  land. 

However,  the  serious  flood  conditions 
caused  by  the  Red  Lake  and  Clearwater 
Rivers  of  northwest  Minnesota  have  re- 
ceived only  local  or  State  attention  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  covered  with  water  and 
many  farm  buildings  and  communities 
made  inaccessible  because  of  the  flood 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
damages  suffered. 

The  stories  about  the  floods  along  the 
great  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  are 
dramatic  ina.smuch  as  the  rivers  are 
surging  with  tremendous  velocity  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tills  rapid  flow  of 
flood  waters  endangers  lives  along  the 
way  and  creates  human  interest  articles 
which  hit  the  headlines. 

In  the  case  of  the  Red  Lake  and  Clear- 
water Rivers  floods  the  water  creeps  over 
the  flat  land  for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  banks  and  gives  the  residents  ample 
warning.  The  water  lies  on  the  flelds 
from  a  few  Inches  to  2  or  3  feet  or  more 
In  depth.  However,  the  devastation  and 
the  loss  of  production  is  far  more  de- 
structive per  capita  than  is  the  more 
dramatic  floods  along  the  larger  rivers. 

The  Congress  today  voted  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  $400,000  to  straighten 
river  beds  and  to  carry  on  any  other  work 
necessary  to  control  the  flood  waters  of 
the  Red  Lake  and  Clearwater  Rivers. 

Although  this  sum  will  be  far  short  of 
the  amount  needed  to  finish  the  job,  the 
farmers  and  the  busines.smen  in  the  flood 
area  are  extremely  grateful  that  a  start 
will  be  made  this  year.  In  cooperation 
with  local  committees  of  farmers  and 
townspeople,  I  have  worked  on  this  proj- 
ect for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  For 
that  reason,  I  was  greatly  pleased  when 
this  appropriation  was  approved  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Because  the  House  will  shortly  vote 
again  on  another  appropriation  for  this 
worthy  project  next  year  I  would  like 
very  much  to  present  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  a  statement  which  I 
recently  submitted  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  War 
Department  Civil  Functions. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATEMENT   OE   ROM.   RABOLO  C.    HAOKN.   A   tCP- 

RESEKTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OT 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Haccn.  Mx.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  I  am  Congresssman  Hakolo 
C.  Haceot,  representing  the  Ninth  District  of 
lUnnescta  In  which  Is  almost  entirely  lo- 
cated the  so-called  Red  Lake  and  Clearwater 
Rlve's  project. 

I  will  file  a  statement  giving  my  views,  if 
It  la  satisfactory  with  the  committee. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Hacen  Is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

RoiTsx  or  REPazszsrrATivzs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  9.  1947. 
Hon.  Albekt  J.  Encel, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 

War  Department  Appropriattons, 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAi  CoLLKAcm:  In  an  effort  to  support 
this  distinguished  delegation.  I  wish  to  con- 
tribute my  own  written  report  and  state- 
ment relative  to  the  urgent  need  for  Imme- 


diate action  In  connection  with  the  Red 
Lake-Clearwater  River  flood-control  project. 
Since  1919  a  great  many  public  officials, 
civic-minded  citizens,  township  officials,  btisl- 
nessmen.  and  farmers  have  cooperated  In  ef- 
forts to  secure  funds  to  widen,  deepen,  and 
straighten  the  channels  of  the  Red  Lake  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  and  to  undertake  other 
measures  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  floods 
and  occasional  drought  situations  In  the  area. 
The  Red  Lake  River  which  is  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  haa 
Its  source  at  the  outlet  of  lower  Red  Lake 
In  the  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota.  It 
flows  generally  westward  through  a  meander- 
ing course  for  196  miles  and  empties  into 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  at  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minn,  and  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

The  drainage  area  contains  5,711  square 
miles,  of  which  about  500  square  mUes  are 
water  surface.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Red  Lake  River  Is  the  Clearwater  River,  which 
enters  from  the  aouth  and  east  at  Red  Lake 
Falls,  about  90  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Red 
Lake  River. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  Statea 
War  Department  has  completed  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  flood  problem  on  the  Red  Lake 
River  and  its  tributaries  pursuant  to  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  ap- 
proved June  28.  1938.  This  report  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  a  Federal  project  be  Initiated  for 
the  regulation  of  floodwaters  In  that  area. 
This  project  wUl  Include  the  Installation  of 
three  hand-operated  talntor  gates  and  other 
appurtenant  works.  It  also  provides  for  the 
rectification,  clearing,  and  enlarging  of  the 
channels  of  the  Red  Lake  River  and  Clear- 
water River. 

Many  years  ago  farmers  settled  In  the  rich 
valley,  large  numbers  having  been  encouraged 
under  the  Government's  Homestead  Act. 
They  built  fine  homes  and  worked  hard  to 
clear  the  land  and  develop  the  soil  Into  what 
became  known  as  the  "bread  basket  of  the 
world."  During  those  early  years  the  river 
beds  of  the  Red  Lake  and  Clearwater  Rivers 
were  sufBciently  deep  to  channel  the  water  to 
Its  outlet  without  flood  conditions  arising. 

However,  as  the  years  went  by,  the  channels 
became  fliled  with  wind-blown  and  water- 
borne  soil  and  vegetation.  Each  spring  the 
banks  would  overflow  onto  the  fertile  land 
for  many  miles  outward  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  banks. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  damage  caused  by 
floods  Increased.  In  1940  a  report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics stated  that  farmers  and  taxpayers 
along  these  two  rivers  and  their  trlbutariea 
suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  $3,384,000  during 
the  years  1919  to  1939.  and  88,667,000  for  the 
period  1901  39.  Since  1939  the  losses  have 
been  considerably  greater  In  proportion  by 
reason  of  eight  consecutive  flood  years.  Thla 
represents  only  the  direct  loss  of  crops  and 
Is  only  a  amall  amount  as  compared  with  the 
loss  of  use  of  potential  croplands. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  finished 
their  survey.  The  project  was  authorized  by 
Congress  tmder  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  1944  (78th  Cong.,  Public  Law  534). 
The  War  Department  has  already  expended 
$109,800  In  completing  plans  for  this  project. 
These  funds  were  made  available  by  the  three 
following  acts:  War  Department  Civil  Func- 
Uons  Appropriation  Act  of  March  31,  1945; 
AprU  25,  1945:  and  May  2.  1946. 

I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  by  an  ofllclal 
In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that 
the  survey  and  plans  for  the  project  are  com- 
plete and  that  construction  can  be  started 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  (June  1947) 
providing  funds  are  made  available  by  con- 
greaslonal  appropriation. 

The  War  Department  haa  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  $2,316,000. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  this  appro- 
priation In  Its  entirety  at  this  time.     The 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  indicated 
i»  me  that  an  appropriation  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  wlU  permit  them  to  begin  con- 
Htructlon  and  carry  on  their  program  effi- 
denOy  In  accordance  with  their  plans  until 
iiuch  time  as  the  balance  of  the  funds  are 
made  available. 

Further  delay  entails  great  additional  loss 
to  the  farmers  In  the  flood  area  and  depletes 
to  that  degree  the  economic  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

During  the  last  3  years  the  people  In  my 
district  have  naturally  believed  that  this 
project  would  be  started  In  1946  or  1947. 

They  had  been  given  every  reason  to  think 
that  this  would  be  done.  It  has  been  re- 
l?eatedly  stated  that  this  was  a  worth-whUe 
jxjstwar  project  and  that  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  an  appropriation  wculd  be  In- 
cluded In  the  budget.  I  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  I  waa  informed  that  the 
l»resident's  budget  message  did  not  Include 
iin  appropriation  for  this  project.  I  waa  also 
lold  that  the  President  had  Instructed  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  not  to  re- 
(luest  an  appropriation  for  any  projects  which 
were  not  already  under  way.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  on  this  project  for  so 
many  years  are  now  compelled  to  ask  for 
tills  appropriation  which  will  be  over  and 
above  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
In   his  budget  message. 

I  have  recently  received  dozens  of  letters 
from  farmers  living  In  the  flooded  area  who 
liave  Indicated  that  unless  Congress  takes 
action  this  year,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
desert  their  fertile  lands  and  go  elsewhere 
1o  make  a  livelihood.  These  people  have  ex- 
])ended  the  best  part  of  their  Uvea  in  an 
almost  futile  effort  to  conquer  the  vicious 
llocdwatera.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
handicaps,  their  record  of  production  of  food 
fmd  raw  materials  Is  to  be  commended. 

It  will  Interest  this  c(»nmitte«  to  know 
that  the  Red  River  Valley  is  situated  In  the 
Ninth  Federal  Reserve  district.  This  dis- 
trict raises  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
llax  In  the  United  States.  In  fact.  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  are  the  largest  inxxlucera, 
i»ch  with  approximately  1,500.000  prospec- 
tive acres  this  year.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Red  Lake  River  Basin  contains  approximately 
8.700  farms  totaling  over  1.875.000  acres.  Be- 
liides  flax,  the  farmers  produce  a  great  deal 
of  livestock,  dairy  products,  poultry,  sugar 
l)eets,  seeds,  small  grains,  and  other  farm 
lu-oducta. 

Other  than  the  flood  problem  presented  by 
Red  Lake  and  Clearwater  Rivers,  there  is  also 
tiie  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
dtu-lng  the  seasons  when  the  shallow  river 
lied  has  dried  up.  Permit  me  to  quote  from 
a  newspaper  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Stephen  Meescnger  on  April  19,  1945: 

"Mr.  Bingham  of  the  Crystal  Sugar  Beet 
Co.  pointed  out  that  a  shortage  of  water  was 
the  mam  factor  In  deciding  whether  more 
tmgar-processing  plants  should  be  built  In 
the  vaUey.  He  stated  that  plans  were  vmder 
way  for  two  new  sugar-beet  plants,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Bast  Grand  Porks,  for  Crookston 
and  Moorhead  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Marshall  County's  main  interest  In  this 
program  Is  to  show  the  losses  due  to  excessive 
moisture  In  the  wet  years,  as  well  as  losses 
due  to  Inadequate  moisture  In  the  dry  yeara. 
The  western  two-thirds  of  the  county  la 
sJIected  by  flood  conditions  along  the  Snake, 
Middle,  and  Tamarac  RIvcts.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  studying 
these  problems  that  a  complete  survey  by 
the  Army  engineers  of  the  whole  Red  River 
Valley  Is  the  first  step  in  the  problem  of  flood 
(X>ntrol,  drainage,  and  water  conservation, 
fmd  since  the  three  rivers  In  Marshall  County 
are  a  part  of  the  drainage  system  these  rivers 
will  receive  due  conslder8ti(m  by  the  district 
imgineers." 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in   the   East  Grand  Forks 
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ligniflcance  of  the  Red  River  Valley's 
water  problem  was  driven  home  to 
oflfcials  and   Industrial   leaders   at   the 
ference  held  in  Grand  Forks.  March 
made  so  far   toward   solution 
problem  is  heartening,  but  it  was 
efident  that  there  U  stiU  a  long,  long 
go.  and  that  whUe  the  big  share  of 
Involved  in  water-conaervatlon  proj- 
1  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
ocal  communities  undoubtedly   will 
upon  for  substantial  contributions, 
people  fail  to  realize  that  the  aver- 
20  Inches  or  so  of  rainfall  received 
lly  place  this  region  under  a  seml- 
asslflcation.     Only     the     topography 
of  soil  keep  thU  valley  green  with 
sihall  amount  of  rainfall,  and  present 
I  uppUes  are  Just  barely  adequate  for 
t  needs.     Another  dry  cycle  sucU 
in  the  thirties  could  create  a  large- 
disaster  unless   we   provide   water   re- 
beforehand, 
hopes   for   industrial   expansion    to 
agricultural   products  of   the   valley 
ifepend  to  a  great  extent  on  adequate 
supplies,    all    year    every    year.     The 
March  30  outlined  the  work  which 
||U1I  be  done  to  develop  the  Red  River 
water  resources:  It  Is  now  up  to  val- 
to  fill  m  the  outline  " 
b«en  Informed  by  oAclals  of  the  Red 
Ilralnage  and  Conssrtaacy  Dl.itrict  that 
lisve  submitted  formal  aasurances   to 
W  liter  K.  Wilson,  district  engineer  of  ths 
}r  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  8t.  Paul, 
that  they  are  willing  and  able  to  ful- 
requirements  of  local  cooperation  set 
n  the  authorising  legislstion. 
that  remntns  to  be  done  at  this  time  Is 
BfraM  to  approprfats  the   necessary 
■o  that  the  Oflk*  of  Engineers  can 
^  rork  on  the  river  beds  this  year.    Even 
the  project  is  only  partially  complet- 
season.  the  farmers  will  take  heart 
that  their  Government  is  not  *'let- 
them  down." 

Is  a  brief  on  the  Red  Lake  River 

control    project    prepared    by    former 

}en.<)tor  B.  L.  Tungseth,  who  was  chair- 

if  the  Red  Lake  River  Flood  Control 

In  1M3: 

land  and  water  area  of  the  Red  Lake 

Basin  Is  some  BMO  square  miles.     It 

portions   of   Beltrami.   Cleanmter. 

Koochiching.    Mahnomen.   M^nhsll. 

on.  Polk,  and  Red  Lake  Counties. 

jor  tributaries  of  the  Red  Lake  River 

Clearwater  and  Thief  Rivers.     Red 

iiiver  is  the  outlet  for  Red  Lake,  the 

lake  wholly  within  Minnesota.     This 

1  iss  an  area  of  440  square  miles.     The 

Indian  Reservation  is  also  within 

and  water  area  of  this  basin. 

cities    of     Crockston     (population, 

.  East  Grand  Forks  (population.  3.511). 

Falls  (population.  1.530) .  and  Thief 

Falls    (populatton.  0.019).   Minn.,   and 

Forks    (population.  20.228).  N.  Oak.. 

dependent  upon   this  source   for  water. 

and  control  of  water  levels  are 

nllial  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  popula- 

the  said  rsssrratlon  as  well  ss  for 

arge    rural    communities    and    cities 

the  territory.     There  is  a  total 

municipalities  in  the  area. 

-control  facilities  in  this  basin  will 

aeneQt  to  the  whole  area  and  in  fact  to 

State  and  Nation.    The  area  con- 

Kune  of  the  finest  of  agricultural  land 

inesota.    In  1035  ststistica  show  8.710 

in  the  basin.    The  total  value  of  these 

time  WAS  estimated  at  $36,340,000. 

section  of  this  basin  which  suffers 

•cutely   from   flood   dllQcuUies   Is    in 

Pennington,  southeastern  Marshall. 

«s:ern   Red  Lake,  and  parts  of  Belt- 

Clearwater,  and  Polk  Counties.     Th« 

per  county  Is  approximately  as 


f<el 


J^oU  >wing 


ti  e 


lake 

la;id 


follows:  Beltrami.  I'i  townships;  Clearwa 
a^ ;  Marshall  5.  Pennligton.  5:  Red  Lake. '. 
and  Polk.  1 V, .   This  totals  642  square  mil* 
462.240  acres.    Al>out  30  percent  of  this 
section  Is  waste  or  wild  land,  which  In 
jrears  is  too  wet  to  farm.    At>out  50  percen^ 
the  remaining  308.160  acres,  or  154.080  at 
are  seriously  affected  by  most  flcxxls. 
section  Is  very  flat  and  provides  only  0.71 
per  mile  fall.    The  stream  beds  are  exc 
Ingly    crooked,    frequently    extending 
3  or   more  miles   for   every   mile   of 
progress. 

"Most  of  the  Marshall  and  Bel  tram 
ty  portions  of  this  flood  section  d.    in 
Mud  Lake  and  Thief  Lake  (these  two  li 
now  game  refuge )  and  then  down  Thief . 
The  remaining  part  of  this  flood 
crossed   by    the    Red    Lake    and   Clea 
Rivers,   which   run   almost    parallel   sot 
to   8    miles    apart,    a   distance    of 
miles   across   this   flood   section.     Vc 
quently  floods  will  cause  the  two  rive 
Join  as    one  body  of  water.    The  Red 
River  carries  overflow  from  an  area  of  al 
2.000  square  miles  when  It  reaches  this 
section.     The  Clearwater  River   also   hi 
comparatively  large  source  area  from  w| 
It  carries  surplua  water  across  said 

"According  to  flood  damage  data  there 
been  15  major  floods  up  to  and  Including 
These  have  occurred  In  1901.  1902,  1904, 
1908.  1915.  1916.  1922.  1925.   1927,  1938. 
1942.   1943.     Minor  floods  have  occurrc 
1903.  1908.  1907.  1909.  1911.  1914.  1926. 
1930.  1938.  1941.     (There  have  been  sel 
floodi  MMh  y«w  ilBee  1943— added  c  -  mt 
"flood  dam^f  cannot  be  figurf.  mi 
lars  and  cents  because  many  of  them 
Intangible.    Sanitation,  water  supply.  U 
datlon    of    basements   where   food   sui 
are  stored,  damage  to  gardens  and  st 
hay.     Retardtng  of  stock-feeding   pre 
•nd  loss  In  production  from  dairy  her4 
poultry,  road  destruction,  and  the  mi 
direct  damagee  to  inundated  fields     !id' 
tures  make  a  compilation  of  flgurta 
feeble  attempt  to  present  any  actual  pic 
Attached    are    two    photographs    oCj 
flood  conditions  of  the  Clearwater  Riv< 
Gully.  Minn.    A  short  time  before  th« 
tures  were  taken  this  land  had  been 
vated  and  seeded.    The  flood  cost  this 
weeks  of  labor  and  a  large  part  of 
malnlng  capital. 

These  pictures  are  representative 
dltlons  throughout  the  whole  floo<i    irt 
In  conclusion.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
committee  will  favorably  recommend  tl 
proprlatlon  of  funds  so  that  the  War 
ment  can  begin  construcclon  this  year. 

Hasou)  C. 
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Address    of   Hon.   J.    Strom   Thur 
Governor  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recc 
Include  the  following  address  of 
J.  Strom  Thurmond.  Governor  of 
Carolina,  before  the  annual  meetli 
the  governors'  conference.  Hotel 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  July  15. 1947: 

Mr.    Chairman,    fellow    governors, 
guished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen  :| 

The  parwaooBt  prohtoai  whl^  today  j 
fronts  all  mankind  Is  finding  the  furmt 


^g   peace.    This    Nation. 

pomprlsing  the  48  States 
re  here  have  the  honor 
:ed  in  an  all-out  effort 
In  our   time  but  for 

[the  inevitable  fact  that 
,  we  strive  depends  upon 
Juence  of  the  United 
[greatest  stronghold  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  free- 
[  processes. 

ly  the  world  reckons,  our 
Vjl.ience  In  International 
[the  efBclency  with  which 
national  security, 
face  facts.  What  has 
ancU  tables  of  the  world 
i  points  not  to  peace  but 
rest  allies  in  the  recent 
fi\  what  appears  to  be  • 
At  this  very  moment, 
in  nations  Is  meeting  In 
design  plans  for  the 
-devastated  Europe.  An- 
ean  nations  under  the 
llet  Union,  has  remained 
[conference. 

I  of  sides  In  Europe,  this 

ft  economic  influences,  is 

kt  leads  to  war  and  not 

3vlng  Nation.     We  hat« 

ve  are  pledged  to  peace, 

[e  of  the  great  powers  of 

]a  policy  of  isolationism. 

nth  her  sUter  European 

ig  a  plan  for  rehabllita« 

when  we  see  that  Gov- 

veto  power  to  block  tho 

Jnlted  Nations  we  in  the 

Beply  concerned. 

^  World  War  II  ceased  the 

it  greatest  military  power 

1  seen.    We  believed  thet 

It  what  they  said  when 

larter  of  the  United  Na- 

believed  that  every  na- 

Sovlet   Union,   wanted 

^rk  and  sacrifice  to  attain 

»nce. 

all-out  demand  for  de- 

I  armed  forces.     Within  a 

iltted  our  military  might 

luB.    We  shed  It  like  an 

Df  world  events  forces  us 

>;c  of  preparedness.    Sel- 

[li.;s  It  been  adequate  and 

Ives  only  a  few  months 

miraculously  victorious 

of  unpreparedneas. 

] state  of  chronic  unpre- 

|always  our  chief  military 

war  can  strike  without 
forces  have  uncommlt- 
ke-thlrd  combat  divisions, 
rces  are  somewhat  better 
Emergency,  but  both  are 
that  they  cannot  long 
ranee  against  attack. 

of  our  respected  Chief 

fnhower.  that  our  Army 

Id  to  that  of  the  Soviet 

that,  while  war  Is  not  re- 

lllty  within  the  next  12 

led  as  a  possibility;  that 

rts  far  less  pressure  for 

^hen  fully  mobilized:  and 

Uon  of  the  Army  would 

'  of  the  Nation. 

[state  of  preparedness  we 

contribution    for    peace. 

Mndled  to  a  few  hundred 

3ur  Independence,  George 

that  "to  be  prepared  for 

I  most  effective  means  of 

Washington  Is  more  pro- 
In   It  ever  was.     We  are 
a  United  Nations   that 
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win  assure  world  security  and  bring  an  end 
to  war.  The  United  Nations  Is  passing 
through  Its  most  critical  period.  We  mtist 
not  let  It  fall.  To  assure  Its  success  the 
United  States  must  remain  strong  and  power- 
ful and  by  all  means  It  must  retain  respect 
and  Influence  around  the  council  table  of 
nations 

We  must  approach  this  problem  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republlcarw — but  as  Ameri- 
cans. Patriotism,  not  politics,  must  be  the 
motivating  force  by  which  we  again  attain 
national  preparedness. 

n.    BOW     PSETAasoMESS    CAM     BS     SCCOMPUSHXD 

What  must  we  do  to  achieve  national  pre- 
paredness? History  and  our  own  experience 
provide  the  answers  to  this  question. 

1.  Total  mobilization:  World  War  O 
brought  realization  of  a  basic  principle  of 
the  Prussian  student  and  practitioner  of  war. 
Von  Clausewltz— that  the  way  to  win  wars 
Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  ability  to  make  war. 
This,  with  Improvements  In  weapons  and 
methods,  has  brought  the  civilian  populace 
Into  the  front  lines  and  has  made  the  home 
and  the  factory  as  much  a  point  of  contact 
•s  the  Infantry,  armed  patrol,  or  the  combat 
crew  In  the  air. 

in  his  madness  has  achieved  what 
be   described   only   by   •   new   phrase 
"tot*l  war.' 

The  only  answer  to  the  threat  of  total  war 
la  toui  mobilization. 

Experience  indicates  that  we  cannot  fi- 
nance another  war  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
have  financed  other  wars.  During  World  War 
I.  we  borrowed  30  billions  and  during  World 
War  n.  10  times  that  much.  It  has  been 
the  history  of  our  major  wars  that  each 
raeeeedlng  one  erst  10  times  ss  much  as  the 
preceding  one. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  future  wars  we 
will  not  have  the  time  to  mobllli*  our  man- 
power and  our  financial  and  Industrial  po- 
tential In  the  manner  we  have  before.  There 
will  t>e  no  time  for  the  recruiting  of  war 
workers  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  the 
negotiation  of  contracts  for  the  mantifacture 
at  armaments. 

It  appears  possible  that  If  war  comes  again, 
we  will  have  to  call  into  national  cervice  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  of  our  Nation  In  order 
to  provide  the  weapons  of  war,  supply  the 
combat  elements,  and  maintain  the  civilian 
population. 

Total  mobilization  must  embrace  all  of 
our  scientific.  Industrial,  and  manpower  re- 
sources. In  accordance  with  an  instantaneous 
pattern  of  conversion  and  mobilization. 

We  should  not  leave  total  mobilization  to 
be  written  or  put  Into  effect  if  and  when  war 
ccnnes.  No  man  or  group  of  men  should  be 
left  to  decide  such  a  vital  matter  under  the 
shock  and  confusion  of  the  outbreak  of 
atomic  war  On  the  contrary,  we  must  write 
Into  law  now  the  legislation  necessfu^  to 
carry  It  out.  and  such  legislation  should  be 
made  self-activating  upon  the  declaration  of 
the  existence  of  a  national  emergency  or  state 
of  war. 

Total  mobilization  must  embrace  the  in- 
stant conversion  of  sll  industry  to  war  pro- 
duction, in  accordance  with  plans  and  ar- 
rangements worked  out  In  advance  with  each 
teAMtry.  and  revised  at  regular  and  frequent 
iBtarvals. 

It  mtist  also  embrace  the  Instant  availabil- 
ity on  a  wartime  basis  of  experienced  person- 
nel to  operate  all  war  plants  and  converted 
Indiutrles,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  ar- 
rangements worked  out  in  advance  with  rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  working  men  and  women 
al  the  Nation,  and  revised  at  regular  and  fre- 
quent Intervals. 

We  must  also  see  to  it  that  we  have  avail- 
able at  once  an  already  organized  civUlan 
defense  set-up  on  a  Nationwide  basis,  because 
local  disaster  wlU  certainly  accompany  the 
Initial  blow  or  blows  against  us.  and  we  can- 


not know  where  these  blows  will  fall  until 
they  land. 

We  must  revise,  reduce  to  law.  and  have 
ready  for  Inamedlate  and  automatic  activa- 
tion the  measures  necessary  to  Insure  efficient 
control  of  prices,  priorities,  and  rationing  of 
all  civilian  goods  and  of  the  foods  In  which 
shortaf'es  are  likely  to  develop  because  cf  the 
requirements  of  the  armed  services;  and  regu- 
late wages  and  limit  profits,  so  that  as  nearly 
equal  contribution  to  the  vrar  effort  as  pos- 
sible will  be  made  by  each  of  our  citizens. 

Our  responsible  leaders  must  give  thought 
to  this  challenging  problem  and  exert  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  necessary  to  cause 
It  to  be  faced  and  solved. 

2.  Unification  of  armed  services:  Congress 
Is  considering  legislation  to  imify  our  armed 
services  under  a  single  Secretary  of  National 
Security.  The  necessity  for  unity  of  com- 
mand In  the  field  was  concltisively  demon- 
strated in  World  War  n.  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  principle  should  be  extended  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  preparedness  program. 

3.  Organized  military  strength:  Even  with 
a  plan  of  Inunedlate  total  mobilization  and 
with  a  streamlined  system  of  command,  we 
mtist  have  ready  always  a  balanced  striking 
force  capable  of  defending  cur  homes  and  in- 
dustries and  of  carrying  the  fight  to  the 
enemy's  own  territory.  The  constitution  of 
such  a  force,  its  scale,  atul  Its  composition 
must,  and  can  with  confidence,  be  left  to  the 
armed  services  to  handle  in  the  light  of  their 
experience  in  past  wars  and  in  view  of  cur- 
rent and  future  developments. 

However,  civilian  leadership  must  realize 
that  the  day  of  so-called  push-button  war- 
fare has  not  yet  arrived  and  must  see  that 
we  remain  effective  on  the  ground,  on  the 
seas,  and  in  the  air. 

This  they  must  do  in  full  consciousness  ot 
the  fact  that  the  largest  defensve  force  may 
not  fce  the  best.  The  superiority  of  armies 
is  determined  now,  as  always,  less  by  num- 
bers than  by  such  things  as  organization, 
training,  leadership,  and  national  spirit.  We 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  our  standing  Army 
Is  a  well-trained,  well-equipped,  and  highly 
mobile  striking  force;  that  our  Navy  Is  a 
strong,  well-balanced,  and  well-manned  serv- 
ice; and  that  our  Air  Force  Is  second  to  none 
in  training,  equipment,  and  constant  devel- 
opment. We  must  also  see  that  such  organ- 
izations ss  the  National  Guard,  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve,  and  the  Naval  Reserve  are  pro- 
moted, so  that  trained  personnel  will  be  al- 
most immediately  available  to  expand  the 
standing  armed  services. 

Finally,  we  must  enact  and  have  ready 
a  fair  and  efficient  selective-service  law,  dove- 
tailing with  our  other  preparedness  legisla- 
tion, to  provide  immediately  the  reenforce- 
ments  and  replacements  which  will  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  our 
ability  to  strike  back  quickly  and  success- 
fully will  do  much  to  discourage  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  potential  aggressor,  and  organized 
military,  naval,  and  air  components  designed 
to  do  this  will  exert  strong  pressure  for 
peace. 

4.  Universal  military  training:  To  provide 
a  speedy  means  of  expanding  our  Initial  de- 
fensive or  striking  force  and  to  lns\ire  per- 
petuation of  OUT  Reserve  elements,  we  must 
put  Into  effect  a  program  which  virlll  pre- 
pare all  our  potential  combat  manpower  for 
a  proper  place  In  otir  fighting  force. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  necessary 
haste  with  which  we  trained  our  young*  men 
for  military  service  In  the  recent  war  re- 
sulted in  unnecessary  casualties,  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  time  to  do  even  that  well  If  and 
when  we  mvut  again  fight  to  defend  our 
lives  and  freedom. 

We  must,  therefore,  adopt  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Such  a  program,  substantially 
In  the  form  recommended  recently  in  the 


report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commis* 
Blon,  Is  essential  to  a  well-rounded  and  com- 
prehensive preparedness  program. 

We  have  never  thought  that  military  train- 
ing had  militaristic  effect  upon  our  people. 
Such  has  not  been  our  experience  with  the 
military  academies  or  colleges  of  which  otir 
country  has  so  many,  nor  with  the  State 
mlUtla  organizations,  or  the  CCC.  or  the 
CMTC.  If  it  U  Interposed  that  attendance 
upon  or  service  in  these  was  voluntarv,  cer- 
tainly this  was  not  true  in  most  cases  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  recent 
war,  and  yet  nearly  14.000.000  of  our  men 
and  women  served  for  periods  un  to  7  years, 
hastened  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  civilian 
pursuits,  and  are  now  generally  better  and 
less  warlike  American  citlz^s  than  they  were 
when  they  entered  the  service.  As  one  who 
spent  31/2  years  In  the  service  In  World  War 
II,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  this  Is 
tn;e. 

It  Is  also  contended  that  modem  war  haa 
rendered  large  numbers  of  men  obsolete:  but 
this  contention  overlooks  the  significant  Tact 
that,  although  World  War  n  was  the  most 
mechanized  in  history,  nevertheless.  It  re- 
quired the  largest  armies. 

Finally,  It  Is  urged  that  universal  military 
training  wUl  be  wasteful;  but  Its  cost,  while 
large,  does  not  compare  with  the  cost  of 
war,  and  especially  with  that  of  defeat.  If 
we  could  hav<»  shortened  World  War  II  SV4 
days,  the  saving  In  cost  would  have  paid  for 
the  training  of  a  million  men  for  a  whole 
year. 

The  program  of  universal  military  training 
is  designed  to  produce  the  following  results: 

(a)  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  the  ma- 
chinery wiU  already  exist  whereby  the  Na- 
tion can  rapidly  mobUlze  and  train  Its  war- 
time citizen  forces. 

(b)  In  peacetime,  it  wUl  enable  the  Nation 
to  maintain  its  Regular  and  Reserve  armed 
forces  at  the  highest  level  of  readiness  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  because  of  the  previous  train- 
ing of  most  enlistees. 

(c)  It  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  choos- 
ing Indivldusls  with  demonstrated  capacity 
as  leaders  and  giving  them  further  training. 

(d)  It  will  train  and  develop,  throughout 
the  country,  a  pool  of  persons  with  special 
skills  required  in  modem  warfare. 

(e)  It  will  provide  in  each  community  men 
trained  to  assist  in  repelling  Invaders,  and 
In  coping  with  the  disaster,  demoralization, 
and  destruction  attending  the  Initial  blows 
of  sudden  or  sneak  attacks. 

(f)  It  will  offer  real  educational  value* 
to  those  undergoing  the  training.  Including 
extensive  vocational  and  trade  Instruction, 
and  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
Illiteracy,  which  ordinarily  would  preclude 
military  service. 

(g)  It  will  result  in  the  detection  and  cor- 
rection of  many  physical  defects  ordinarily 
undetected  until  beyond  help,  and  will  im- 
prove the  national  health  by  the  physical 
benefits  accruing  to  the  trainees. 

It  is  obvious  that  universal  military  train- 
ing will  be  invaluable  In  implementing  the 
measures  which  will  l>e  taken  to  guarantee 
organized  military  strength  and  provide  for 
total  mobilization,  becatise  there  will  be  cre- 
ated an  enormous  pool  of  men  available  for 
the  armed  services  as  well  as  men  trained 
for  Industrial  work  and  civilian  defense 
duties. 

I  am  convinced  that  tiniversal  military 
training  will  strengthen  our  war  potential  In 
personnel  in  advance  of  war  with  a  mlnimtun 
Ox  dislocation  of  the  lives  of  our  people  and 
the  peacetime  economy  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  whatever  the  cost,  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

5.  Scientific  research  and  development: 
Otu-  side  won  the  race  to  develop  the  atomic 
bomb  as  an  instrument  of  destruction.  Had 
our  enemies  won.  whst  a  different  ending 
World  War  n  might  have  had.  T^e  havoc 
wrought  by  the  proximity  ftize,  developed  by 
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recent  war  we  saw  the  development 

electronic  devices  of  various  types. 

weapons,  pllotless  aircraft,  and  the 

of  warfare  with  guided  missiles  and 

bombs.      Science    will    make    even 

advances  and  have  even  greater  ap- 

In  any  future  war,  not  only  in  the 

teld  but  %lso  in  the  fields  of  elec- 

radlo  activity.  Jet  propulsion,  super- 

and  biological   agents.     These 

and  many  others  demonstrate  that 

point  of  modern  wars  will  depend 

more  on  the  earliest  development 

'weapons,  or  new  uses  for.  or  perhaps 

against,     existing     weapons. 

under    present-day    conditions,    we 

for  constant  peacetime  research 

to  stay  ahead  of  the  rest 

vorld.     A  permanent  and  well-sup- 

agency  to  this  end  is  an  Imperative 

}ur  program. 

Yorld-wlde  Intelligence  service:  Who 

when    war    will    come?     We    are 

It  will  come  without  warning,  by 

attack.     To  make  our  defense  effec- 

must  know  as  soon  as  possible  of 

s    intentions.     We    cannot    wait 

ships  appear  on   the   horizon,   or 

radar,  what  little  we  have  in  serv- 

us  of  the  approach  of  his  bombws. 

strive  to  be  fort-warned. 

It  is  today  vital  to  our  security 
create    a    world-wide    Intelligence 
on   a  career   basis.     Such   a  service 
1  unction  for  all  departments  of  our 
t   alike,  the  diplomatic  and  the 
as  well  as  the  military.    One  of 
would  be  the  coordination  and 
evaluation    of    all    information    col- 
1  .nd   reported   by   any   agency   of   the 
t.     Pearl    Harbor    graphically    li- 
the critical  importance  of  coordi- 
ind  evaluation  of  Intelligence. 

coordination     between     those 

ble  for  our  foreign  policy  and  those 

ble    for    our    armed    services:    The 

of   the   modem   world   and   the 

telescoping  of  time  and  space  make 

that  the  closest  possible  relationship 

the  officers  and  agencies  which 

foreign  policy  and  those  respon- 

the  strength,  condition,  and  dis- 

of   our   armed   services.     This   will 

us  to  gear  our  military  strength  to 

foreign  policy,  and  prevent 

of   a   vacillating   foreign   policy 

our  military  strength,  which  policy 

Is  a  symptom  oX  weakness  and  could 

war. 

hemispheric  armament  and 
There  Is  now  pending  before  the 
a  bill  to  provide  for  rtandardtiatton 
and  tralnlnc  ta  thla  lnmla« 
:o  make  South  America.  Central 
.  and  North  America  a  complete  unit 
of  war.  The  value  of  hemupherio 
was  proven  In  World  War  n.  and  it 
be  provided  for  now.  and  not  aftar 
out. 

of  merchant  niarUM:  Wt  en* 

:>rld    War    IX.    aa    we    had    earlier 

World  War  I.  deficient  in  cargo  alUpa, 

to  depend  on  the  shipping  reaouicaa 

i  aiiea  until  our  eonatnactton  program 

the  deflcit.    W»  all  TlvMly  roeall 

the  submarine  campaign  ct  tba 

to  victory  In  both  wan. 
an  ocean  power  and  reallM  tha 
of  utUlUng  the  oceans  as  high- 
ottf  objectives.    Our  basic  concept  of 
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Uniorm 
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national  defense   Is  that   the  engagement 
the  operations,  and  the  inevitable  destr 
tion  of  war  shall  take  place  as  far  as  poasti 
from  our  territory.     Hence,  we  must  be 
pared  to  project  our  power  overseas:  and 
must  be  equipped  to  supply  our  forces 
sea  as  well  as  air  tranaport.    Moreover. 
mtist  have  the  ships  necaaaary  to  bring  frfl 
abroad,  both  In  peace  and  Ir.  war,  the  crlti4 
raw  materials  necessaij  In  the  manufactt 
of  our  war  needs. 

We  have  emergr  i  from  World  War  IX  oi 
again  with  a  great  merchant  marine, 
must  recognize  its  Indlspanaahle  position 
our  preparedness  program,  sea  to  It  that  it 
not  again  Junked  or  scuttled,  and  keep 
condition  to  meet  normal  aa  well  as 
gency  needs. 

10.  Stock  taking,  stock  piling,  and 
servatlon  of  natural  resources:  To  be  aC 
quately  prepared  for  an  emergency,  we 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  raw 
terlal  resources.  This  calls  for  a  detail 
Inventory  of  what  we  have  within  our 
ders.  and  a  like  Inventory  of  what  can  o| 
be  obtained  from  without  and  where  obtal 
able.  The  present  study  of  our  own  nati 
reaourcas  Is  particularly  Important  becni 
we  eqianded  them  so  freely  in  the  wlnnl 
of  World  War  II. 

We  were  told  by  the  President  in  his  St 
of  the  Union  message  this  year  that  we 
rapidly  becoming   a  have-not  Nation  aa 
many    of    our    minerals.     Included    In 
category  Is  the  raw  stuil  from  which  flasic 
able  material  Is  made,  as  well  as  alloyable  < 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  caf 
of  standing  extreme  heat.     Hence,  our 
ductlon  of  atomic  energy  and  of  jet  ( :    :><>Il 
engines  may  depend  In  the  near  fu-uie 
Importing    those   raw    materials,   and    at 
piling  them  from  time  to  time  as  we  sre  si 
to  locate  and  obum  them. 
'  Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Navy  announc 
that  It  was  so  short  of  oil  that  It  cuuld 
cope  with  an  emergency  at  the  present 
and  must  buy  3.0CO.0OO  barrels  from  the 
Bast    to    meet    Its    requirements.     By 
means.  It  was  estimated  that  In  6  mont 
time  east  coast  naval  stocks  could   be 
creased  to  a  position  compatible  with 
Navy's  obligations  for  nstlonal  security. 

Furthermore,   our    Increased   nati.       1 
come  has  brought  about  Increased  d  :.^ui 
tlon  of  our  domestic  production  to  the 
tent  that  we  will  now  have  to  Import 
erals   and   metals   which   formerly   we 
able  to  exp>ort.     For  Instance,  we  for 
produced  enough  lead  to  care  for  our 
and  permit  us  to  e.xport  about  100  < '^'< 
a  year,  while  now  we  are  short  abou'    loOjl 
tons  annually.     To  a  lesser  extent,  we   f| 
the  same  situation   with  zinc,  copper, 
petroleum,  which  In  the  past  were  am( 
our  chief  sources  of  wealth. 

We  must.  In  the  national  Interest. 
tba  machinery  to  take  stock  of  our  nai 
rsaouieea  and  see  just  where  we  stanc: 
we  must  make  plana  to  Import  for  doi 
uae  thoae  matartala  In  which  we  mav 
short  In  time  of  war.  This  presupp  -i 
requisite  measuree  to  conserve  th  ^e 
eourcee  determined  to  be  vital  to  '  ur 
potential,  to  locate  reaources  for  imi 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  arranga 
their  aequlattlon.  and  to  atook-pUa  surti 
ruureaa.  not  only  to  incraaaa  oar  war 
ttal,  but  also  to  permit  war  productl 
begin  at  the  very  moment  of  attack. 

All   this  muat  be  done  now.  long 
war  comaa,  and  adequate  lectslatton 
be  enacted  aa  early  as  possible  to  enable  i 
a  program  to  be  carried  out  on  a  prac 


11.  Oecentrallmtlon  and#iparsal  of  in< 
trlea:  The  geographical  loaatton  of  the 
Paarl  Harbor  wUl  be  determined  by  ln( 
trial,  rather  than  mUltarf  or  naval,  oonc 
tratlon. 

The  concentration  of  Important  Indt 
eatabStahmenu  will  put  a  premium  on 
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(or  America  first  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  PPTMAPirq 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Krw  Touc 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  aEPRESEWTATIVES 

SatMrdat.  Jul^  26.  1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Ml". 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the 
Hmm  that  due  to  the  pioiuuie  of  other 
leeMfttion  In  the  chMdng  tlays  of  this 
session.  It  has  been  unfortunately  Impos- 
sible for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  give  consideration  to  the  following 
bflls:  H.  R.  3054.  to  establish  the  Wo- 
men's Army  Corps  In  the  Regular  Army; 
H.  R,  4038,  to  authorize  the  enlistment 
and  appointment  of  women  to  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  and  Regular  Marine  Corps; 
and  H.  R.  8432,  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action  on  these  blUs  is  clearly 
recognized,  even  though  the  effects  of 
inaction  would  not  be  felt  until  6  months 
after  the  legal  termination  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
prompt  consideration  will  be  given  these 
measures  at  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  express 
approval  thereof. 


Hon.  Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraska,  Hag  Blade 
an  Outitandisf  Record  in  tkc  Eifkticdi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 


TR  TBM  BOOSK  OP 


rATTTCB 


Saturday.  Julv  25,  79*7 

Mr.  BEES.  Mr.  Qxaker,  und^  unani- 
mous coiaent  granted  me  by  this  House. 
I  am  Mihiitting  a  very  fine  editorial  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Lincoln  (NebrJ 
State  Journal  concerning  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Karl  Stefan. 

I  think  the  membership  of  the  House 
recogniae  the  ability,  the  Integrity,  and 
the  industry  of  the  Honorable  Karl 
SiarAH.  It  is  good  to  observe  the  splendid 
recognition  he  has  received  la  hiM  ovn 
8Ut«  aa  indicated  by  the  editorial  ttiat 
ks  loUows: 


yoa>a  oan  light 
Oatately  they  doat  look 
Invttmt— tiMae  Mg.  *ah. 
iraiiwnee  ttoat 
fMBtiag  OOoe  la  aa 

tba  haanngB  of  coagrawinnal  oommlt- 
I  had  afwayi  dntlftiny  toaaed  them. 
I,  on  a  <helf.  thtnlring  they'd  coma 
ta  haniy  boom  4ay,  then  forwarded 
to  the  wastefeariDia  akxig 
of  Ouat  when  the  thtU  got  folL 


This  as  always  I  did  ttie  otiwr  day 
a  ^e  ct  the  voluaaes  caaae  In.  Tben  I 
opened  one  out  of  curiosity.  It  was  better 
than  a  detective  story,  and  more  complete 
than  an  encyclopedia.  It  was  the  record  ot 
the  hearings  of  th«  Rome  Buhcommlttee  on 
Approprtatlons  on  the  State  Department  a|»- 
proprtatloB  b«l.  There  tent  a  tubject  or  a 
plaoe  wider  the  sun  that  doeao't  find  men- 
tion somewhere  la  the  UxA.  There's  a 
learned  discussion  of  fishing  in  the  south 
Pacific,  all  the  dope  on  TTNRRA,  somethiiig  on 
the  cost  of  living  In  Tlhwa,  Chile,  an  argu- 
ment over  who  was  Teeponsible  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  Life  With  Father  In  Rome.  Lit- 
erature, hoof -and -mouth  disease,  aviation, 
law.  history,  sex,  uid  the  aemnt  problem  In 
Ethiopia  all  find  their  place  in  this  tome. 

Is  this  particular  committee  the  particu- 
lar star  is  the  chairman.  ITebraslta's  Repre- 
sentative. Kabl  Stefan.  That  fellow,  who 
has  been  around  a  lot,  seems  to  know  a  little 
something  about  everything  and  a  lot  about 
soma  thhtgi..  mostly  wbere  and  how  the  tax- 
payVk  doQar  Is  spent.  There  isnt  one  An- 
gle Itea  or  one  posEfble  place  to  save  natmey 
that  escapes  his  eagle  eye,  and  the  pxibllc  can 
be  glad  they  have  a  man  like  him  around. 

The  hearings  reveal  Mr.  Stefan  to  be  world- 
minded,  fair-minded,  always  ready  to  ac- 
knowled^  a  necessary  expenditure  when  the 
facts  are  shown  to  Justify  it.  down  to  the 
last  cent,  but  perelstent  and  remarkably  weU- 
Infonned.  He  wants  to  know  who  pays  for 
gartMge  removal  at  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  London,  and  he  finds  out.  And  If 
he  thinks  the  British  should  pay  for  it,  u, 
State  Department  official  goes  out  and  phones 
the  British,  then  comes  bacfk  and  tells  Ur. 
BTzFAft  they  think  they  can  save  a  few  thon- 
saxKls  bucks  on  that  point.  He  wants  ta 
know  bow  much  a  coffee  table  cost  In  Shang- 
hai, and  who  paid  what  and  why  for  a  motor- 
boat  at  Istanbtil. 

_  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  proceedings,  with 
Stefan  interrogating  a  State  Department 
official: 

"Mr.  Stefan.  Whet  dW  you  do  with  that 
building  ta  Anstrla.  that  Mr.  Messersmlth 
bovight?  It  was  not  being  maintained  prop- 
ezty;  ft  was  In  terrible  shape  In  1939— run 
down.  I  eompiatned  about  it  then  and 
nothing  was  done  about  it. 

•"Mr.  LAaKiN.  We  had  a  contract  let  for  re- 
pah-  of  that  building,  and  then  Hitler  came 
Into  Anrtrta. 

"Mr.  STEFAM.  Hitler  could  not  have  done 
half  as  much  damage  to  that  building  as  was 
done  by  the  caretalcer.  at  the  time  I  looked 
at  It.  There  were  some  beatrtlfrU  gold- 
framed  mirrors  down  in  the  basement,  and 
there  were  chickens  running  over  them  and 
running  over  ev«ythtng  and  the  property 
was  just  being  destroyed.  What  cttd  you  tlo 
with  that?    Did  you  dispose  of  it7 

"Mr.  LiaioN.  No.  we  have  not  d<«pf>itfd  at 
It  yet.    •     •     • 

"Mr.  StEFsif .  When  were  ^oa  there,  at  what 
time? 

"Mr.  LAiKiir.  I  was  Vhen  abortly  after 
Hitler  got  there  *  *  •  H  he  got  thK« 
Meich  16.  I  got  there  about  March  11. 

*%lr.  SnMK.  If  yon  get  there  March  n. 
I  was  there  about  6  moatha  latar  •  •  • 
Thoea  things  ware  lylag  in  tha  drawing  room, 
with  chlckena  running  all  over  them.  The 
eantaker  was  uiing  tha  drawing  rocon  a« 
hla  hennery, 
lir.LsaKnv.  I  «M  not  know  abont  thai.* 
It  tfeda  were  aa  iMlated  eaae  you  ooald 
uaaetatand  that  Mr.  SnrAN  Juat  meMaiail  to 
tha  rtlfwluii  oato  a  plaoa  he  had 
to  nslt.  But  tlaM  and  agate  tha 
record  krlngi  out  that  he  knows  more  about 
details  tlom  fPiar^hal  to  lioadan  to  Waah- 
ington  than  the  pcnoa  In  duurge.  Ona 
Stacte  Department  man  was  Juamyiug  extra 
pay  for  Foreign  Bervtoe  at  nndestraUe  posts, 
and  used  Stuttgart  as  as  azaaple.    ~ 


tripped  him  up,  bseawss  he  knew  aU  about 
where  the  consul  was  living  la  Stuttgart,  how 
many  servants  he  had  and  what  the  house 
looked  like. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  I  said,  I  Just  got  throtigh  readlixg  xxp 
on  the  State  Department.  Wow  Tve  got  fire 
more  on  the  desk,  and  I  think  I'll  have  to 
go  through  them  an.  the  Judiciary,  ttw  lim- 
tlee  Department,  the  Commerce  Ocprnttntnt, 
the  hearings  on  the  OrlswoM 
Greece.  Joat  to  aee  K  tlmfsaaM 
man  Ststah  doeant  know  ■«««»«**'««^g 

Rat  McConnell,  Jr. 


Hsmahity  Demaods  That  the 
OeiMcide  Be  OiUlawed 


Jti'lTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

am,  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnsoiB 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVFS 

Saturday  July  26,  lSi7 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
cial and  Economic  Council  of  the  "United 
Nations  Is  now  considering  one  of  the 
most  important  issues.  It  is  the  draft 
convention  on  the  crime  of  genocide, 
meaning  the  willful  and  planned  destruc- 
tion of  minorities  thTxxtgh  kilHngs,  muti- 
lations. 5terillzations.  Also  Included  in 
the  definition  of  this  crime  are  atrocities 
against  religion  and  culture,  such  as  de- 
struction of  churches,  libraries,  removal 
of  spiritual  leaders,  and  so  forth.  Tlia 
draft  convention  aims  to  protect  both 
the  physical  and  spiritual  life  of  human 
groups.  The  highest  possible  protection 
is  to  be  given  to  such  groups  and  their 
destruction  Is  defined  as  an  international 
crime,  like  piracy,  trade  in  slaves,  or 
trade  In  women.  Piracy  as  an  interna- 
tional crime  has  beccme  obsolete,  and 
the  real  pirates  are  to  be  found  now  not 
on  the  high  sees,  bat  on  the  continents. 

The  American  delegation  took  a  lead- 
ing part  hi  adopting  a  resolution  at  the 
last  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  out- 
lawing genocide.  President  Truman  in 
his  message  to  Congress — see  letter  of  the 
President  is  transmitting  his  report  to 
Congress,  New  York  Times,  February  5, 
1947 — considers  the  ooocept  of  genocide 
of  the  greatest  Importance.  Professor 
Jessup.  the  Americui  delegate  in  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Codifica- 
tion of  International  Law.  stated  that  the 
definition  of  genocide  through  an  inter- 
national treaty  signifies  an  important 
advance  in  intemalianal  lav.  This  at- 
titude of  American  statesmen  Is  in  line 
with  the  traditional  American  policy  of 
moral  and  humanitarian  solidarity,  and 
of  assistance  to  the  victims  of  i^rsecu- 
tions  and  indignities  inflicted  upon  inno- 
cent peoples  by  tyrannic  goremtnenta. 
Theodore  Rooeeven  once  even  denounced 
the  trade  treaty  wnb  Caarlst  Russia  in 
protest  against  pogroms.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  ttie  UBiled  States  has  always  paid 
the  trencndooB  cost  of  ttie  crime  of  geno- 
cide, beeaose  we  have  had  to  take  care 
of  the  tictims.  Because  of  these  consid- 
erations, it  Is  hoped  that  the  American 
delegation  at  the  Social  and  Economic 
Coonca  wm  do  4.  mi  J  thing  to  accelerate 
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copformlty  with  a  mandate  given  it  by 

Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

session,  the  C7N  secretariat,  with 

of  expert  counselors,  nas  prepared 

convention  outlawing  genocide  as  an 

■lonal    crime      The    draft    has    now 

s(nt    to   the    55    member    nations    for 

and  comment  and  Is  to  be  brought 

discussion  by  the  Economic  and  So- 

CojincU  Tjhen  It  convenes  on  Saturday 

be  resdy  for  action  by  the  Aasem- 

wh^n  that  bcdy  has  Its  next  meeting  In 

The  time  Is  short,  yet  not  too 

re  think,  for  settlement  of  a  matter 

rh  there  has  already  been  unanimous 

In  principle. 

has     been     defined     by     Prof. 
Lemkln.  who  coined  the  term,  as 
or^nized   and  systematic  effort  to  ex- 
:e    a    human    proup    as    an    entity, 
its  last  adjournment,  the  Assembly 
manimously  to  aoadamn  genocide  as 
under  Intemtlanal   law.     But   to 
'  his  condemnation  effective,  it  is  now 
for  each  member  nation  to  enact 
islation  necessary  for  prevention  and 
of   the  crime   and   to  ratify  a 
as   to   methods   of   dealing   with    it. 
aft  convention  would  pledge  all   Its 
"to  prevent  all  acts  of  genocide  and 
pu4lsh   all  persons  guilty  of  such  acts, 
they  may  occur."    This  would  mean 
organized    and    systematic    attack 
Ln  ethnic  group,  such  as  Hitler's  pro- 
of extermination  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
would  be  a  violation  of  Intex.-atlonal 
piinkhable  by  any  nation  which  could 
h^ncis   on   these  responsible.     The   les- 
the  past  should  have  made  the  need 
su|;h  an  International  statute  self-evl- 
It  would  do  n%  more  than  give  the 
of  the  United  Nations  to  elemen- 
.-JTds  of  human  decency.    We  hope 
General  Assembly  will  choose   to 
ilia  the  first  ord«-  of  buslnesa  when 
and  translate  what  Is  unlver- 
Accepted   morality   Into   International 
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OHARA.  Mr.  Speakei.  in  1914. 
first  time  in  our  national  his- 
agency  was  created  primarily  for 
pjirpose  of  preventing  violations  cf 
laws.  This  agency,  the  Ped- 
rade  Commission,  was  designated 
e  certain  provisions  of  the  Sber- 
knd  Clayton  Acts  and  to  prevent, 
throu  (h  the  issuance  of  orders  to  cease 
and  (eftist.  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. The  basic  statute,  the  Federal 
Tradq  Commission  Act.  represented  a 


complete  departure  from  our  traditl< 
methods  of  law  administration. 

Underlying  this  legislation  was  the 
lief  that  the  basic  theory  of  the 
trust  laws  could  be  made  woikab 
if  a  method  were  devised  to  ex:!::^ 
incipient  restraints  of  trade,  as  well 
to  eliminate  those  already  establl 
Tne  theory  was  that  prevention 
be  more  effective  than  cure.   To 
Federal    Trade    Commission    wi 
broadest  possible  powers,  to  dis  our 
monopoly,  and  to  eliminate  rest 
upon  interstate  commerce,  author  tnt 
for  prevention  of  unfair  methods  c .  cc 
petition  was  couched  in  the  most  gen< 
terms.    Thus  the  Commission  was 
powered   to   strike   at   practices   wt 
might  otherwise  uot  be  preventable 
der  the  more  rigid  terms  of  the  Sheri 
Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.   Over  the  i 
by  the  administrative  policy  of  the 
mission,  by  judicial  interpretation, 
by  the  passage  of  the  Whceler-Le:   Ac 
1938.  the  Federal  Trade  Commij      i 
increasingly  digressed  from  its  Oi  „:ni 
intended  function  and  has  become 
and  more  the  arbiter  of  adverti^;^" 
trade   practices   which   frequent;., 
little  or  no  relation  to  monopolistic 
tices  or  to  restraints  upon  commerce. 

The  procedure  esta^ylished  by  the  or 
Inal  act  for  furtherance  of  the  Cc 
sion's   antitrust   duties   remains 
tially  unchanged.    This  procedure, 
more  than  the  other  innovations  wrov 
by  the  act.  represented  an  experineni 
our    jurisprudence.      It    empowers 
Commission  to  investigate  suspected 
lations  of  its  act.  to  make  charge 
prosecute  and  to  adjudicate  the  chj 
and  to  issue  orders  immune  from 
tive  review  by  the  courts. 

This  procedure  has  been  well  di 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  tor 
second   circuit — John   Bone  v.    Fee 
Trade  Commission  (299  Fed.  468.  41 

The  Trade  Commission     •     •     •     is 
upon  simultaneously  to  enact  the  roll 
complainant,  jury,  judge,  and  counsel. 

This  combination  of  functions  imj 
upon   the  Commission  a  respoi 
that  taxes  the  capacity  of  human  nat 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  i 
administration    of   its   act    the    hi 
frailty    of    the    Comn.lssion    has 
dominated. 

The  act  provides  that  "whenever 
Commission  shall  have  reason  to  beUc 
that  the  law  is  being  violated,  it 
issue  and  serve  its  complaint,  "if  it 
appear  to  the  Commission  that  a 
cecdlng  by  it  in  respect  thereof  w^iil* 
to  ti^e  interest  of  the  public."    '".is 
quires,  to  a  material  extent  a  preji 
of  the  chancs  which  the  Com; 
later  proaecQtes  and  must  adjudicat 

When  hearings  are  held  to  a      1 
respondent  an  opportunity  to  sho 
why  an  order  to  cca^e  and  desist  l 
alleged  violation  should  not  be  c: 
the  Commission   designates  one 
trial  examiners  to  preside  over  the 
Ings  and  appoints  one  of  its  trial 
neys  to  represent  it  in  the  proceerfl 

The  proceedings  are  often  pr;   :a 
and  expensive.    The  hearings  are 
quently  held  at  widely  scattered  poi 
throughout  the  country — where     r 
witnesses  may  be  founc —requiring 
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ire  consumed   before 
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the  testimony  of  selected  experts—^. 
Griffith  Hughes.  Inc.  v.  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (77  Fed.  (2d>  886).  In  the 
Sepal  case  the  court  observed  that  a  part 
of  the  testimony  was  "obviously  biased" 
and  said: 

.  }Sven  so.  If  the  Commission,  wished  to  rely 
upon  such  testimony,  we  may  not  Intervene, 
whatever  might  be  our  own  Indisposition  to 
•c<«pt  what  he  said. 

The  courts  refuse  on  appeal  to  weigh 
the  evidence.  They  hold  that  they  are 
bound  by  the  Commission's  findings,  if 
sujrported  by  evidence,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  weight  may  be  to  the  contrary. 
Thus,  they  need  read  only  the  Commis- 
sion's side  of  the  case  and  if  there  is  evi- 
dence to  support  the  findings,  the  record 
Id  the  contrary  may  be  ignored. 

The  considerations  for  the  O'Hara  bill, 
H.  R.  3871.  are  the  principles  outlined 
by  Chief  Justice  D.  Lawrence  Groner  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  a  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General — report  of  the  Committee 
on  Administrative  Procedure,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  page  248: 

The  correct  decision  of  this  question  Is  one 
of  Immense  importance.  It  should.  In  my 
opinion,  be  considered  by  Congress  In  the 
light  of  the  real  and  uue  purposes  which  the 
founders  of  our  Gcvernment  sought  to 
achieve  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
These  vere  free  action,  free  enterprise,  free 
compel  tloo.  They  believed  that  equal  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man  and  between 
citizen  and  state  was  one  of  the  impartial 
rewards  which  encouraged  to  efforts  that 
producsd  great  and  lasting  results.  There- 
fore, ti  ey  made  no  provision  for  exempUcns 
from  l^gal  duty.  What  they  did  provide  for 
was  that  there  should  be  no  oppression,  no 
exaction  by  tyranny,  no  spoliation  of  private 
right  by  pubUc  authority,  and  that  there 
sho'ild  be  a  fair,  honest,  effective  govern- 
iD*«it  to  maintain  the  things  which  were 
thought  to  be  the  prerogatives  of  every  in- 
dividual man. 

The  Commission  is  primarily  a  regu- 
latory agency  and  yet  it  adjudicates  is- 
sues of  fact  between  the  Government  and 
the  citizen  as  a  Judicial  tribunal.  It  is 
the  combination  of  the  prosecuting  and 
adjudicating  functions  that  the  bill  seeks 
to  correct. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  3871.  preserves  in  the 
Commission  authority  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  violations  of  its  act  but  it  re- 
quires that  sach  cases  be  prosecuted  in 
the  United  States  district  court  in  the 
district  where  the  respondent  resides  or 
maintains  his  or  its  principal  place  of 
tiwtoew.  This  procedure  will  continue 
to  draw  on  the  specialized  experience  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
OanmissioQ  will  still  determine  whether 
there  has  been  an  apparent  vh^tlon  of 
its  act,  make  the  necessary  investigation 
and,  by  its  attorneys,  prosecute  the  case. 
But  the  cases  will  be  tried  in  the  courts 
by  the  accepted  judicial  process  and  re- 
spondents will  be  assured  of  a  trial  by  a 
tribunal  traditionally  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  District  Courts 
shall  govern  such  proceedings.  This  will 
assure  uniformity  in  procedure  and  will 
make  available  to  both  parties  the  proce- 
doral  advantages  of  the  rules.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  courts,  cases  which  now 
take  years  to  dispose  of  may  be  termi- 


nated  at  their  Inception  by  motion  or 
negotiation. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
not  experts  in  the  adjudication  of  factual 
issues.  They  are  precluded  by  their  act 
from  attaining  the  measure  of  impartial- 
ity associated  with  Judicial  procedure. 
The  cumbersome  procedure  imder  which 
they  must  operate  precludes  them  from 
attaining  the  full  measure  of  first-hand 
familiarity  which  should  be  associated 
with  judicial  procedure.  It  Is  the  courts 
that  su-e  the  experts.  Historically,  the 
trial  of  Issues  of  fact  has  been  within 
their  province.  For  generations  they 
have  tried  cases  of  fraud,  deceit,  and  un- 
fair competition.  They  are  preemi- 
nently qualified  to  adjudicate  the  Issues 
of  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  O'Hara  blD  gives  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  individual  a  "day  in 
court" — a  fundamental  which  has  been 
so  encroached  upon  by  bureauciatic 
practices  that  It  threatens  basic  consti- 
tutional privileges  and  has  an  insidious 
destructive  effect  upon  American  con- 
cepts of  governmenL 


Plaqne-Unyeilin;  Ceremonies  Commemo- 
ratins  the  Centeaary  of  the  Rq>iiblic  of 
Liberia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26, 1947 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  Include  the  follov/ing 
messages  and  addresses  delivered  in  cx>n- 
nection  with  the  plaque-unveiling  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  centenary  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  held  on  the  steps 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Saturday, 
July  28.  1947: 

masAor,  raoic  thx  paKsmmr  or  the  umted 

STATES 

The  ceremony  being  held  today  to  oom- 
memorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversaiy  at 
the  esubllshment  of  the  Republic  of  Lltwrla 
to  stUl  another  testimony  of  American 
friendship  for  the  people  of  the  nation 
which  bad  Ita  birth  in  the  building  that 
forms  the  background  for  this  celebraion. 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Capitol  of  our  Nation  was  the  scene  of  th« 
ceremony  which  laid  the  foundation  of  th« 
Republic  of  Liberia.  We  are  proud,  also, 
at  the  progrMB  that  Liberia  haa  made  clnce 
1847  and  of  the  contribution  that  th« 
imited  SUtes  haa  made  toward  that  progreH. 

Having  all  but  completely  conquered  th« 
jungle  wilderness  in  which  they  establiithed 
their  new  naOoii.  tht  paopl*  of  Uberia  now 
have  set  ttMsmNw  to  tlM  tMk  of  develop- 
ing their  leeources  and  extending  the  pcllti- 
cal.  social,  and  economic  benefits  of  derooe- 
racy  In  Liberia's  hinterland  regions.  It  la 
our  hope  and  expectation  that  the  cocalng 
yean  will  see  the  progress  of  the  past  100 
years  conttooed  and  aooelerated.  We  ar« 
certain  that  the  friendship  which  is  sym- 
tMUaed  by  the  clasped  hands  on  the  pltique 
to  be  nnveUed  here  today  will  continue  to 
grow  and  that  the  United  States  and  Uteris 
wOl  march  together  during  the  next  century 
tn  the  same  cooperatloo  and  mutnal  trust 


which  have  distlngtUahMI 
during  the  century  Jui 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Habst  S.  TxaujkM. 

BTATEMXKr  BT  PKOOOan  WZLUAM  T.  a  TUBMAW, 

MB-UBuc  or  UBBU*.  WEST  amcs 

Today  Liberia  oommemoratas  her  oeato- 
nary  with  pride  and  grataful  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  rmmtlass  Mawlnga 
bestowed  upon  the  Government  and  piwple 
by  Almighty  God  whose  sustaining  and  aU- 
protecting  might  has  assisted  bar  in  main- 
taining her  national  existence  amidst  ter- 
rible odds  and  vicissitudes. 

On  this  signal  occaalon  Liberia  proclaims 
and  reafBrms  her  deep  sens*  of  gratitude  to 
the  forebears  who  framed,  adopted,  and 
gave  the  democratic  constitution  which  In- 
sures to  all  within  her  borders  the  natural 
Inherent  and  inalienable  rights  vouchsafed 
by  It.  Throughout  the  century  Uberia  has 
learned  to  believe  that  the  Independence  ot 
naticms,  as  at  Individuals,  to  easential  and  In- 
dispensable to  security,  world  peace,  and 
prosperity.  She  recognizes  her  international 
obligation,  acknowledges  and  esteems  the 
bonds  of  mutual  friendship  and  reciprocal 
cordiality  which  exist  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Uberia  on  the  other. 

Uberia  is  grateful  for  the  sympathetic  con- 
siderations which  throughout  her  national 
history  she  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  her 
great  friend,  the  United  States  of  America, 
her  friends  and  neighbors.  Great  Britain  and 
the  Republic  of  France,  as  weU  as  all  the 
other  nations  with  whom  she  in  cooamon  has 
taken  up  arms  In  defense  of  democracy  In 
the  last  two  Great  Wars. 

We.  the  Government  and  people  of  Uberia. 
are  pleased  at  this  time  cordially  to  welcome 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  friendly 
states  who  have  so  generously  responded  to 
GUI-  invitation  to  come  nnd  participate  with 
us  in  the  celebration  of  our  centenary.  To- 
day Uberia  rededicates  herself  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  friendly  relations  and  coop- 
eration, which  have  so  happily  existed  l>e- 
tween  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
herself.  She  pledges  to  uphold  and  imple- 
ment the  lofty  principles  of  human  rights, 
enunciated  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
elaborated  in  the  great  Charter  of  peace  upon 
which  the  United  Nations  Organization  to 
foimded. 

ADDBSSS  BT  THE  B03I0BABLB  C  D.  B.  XIXO.  ENVOY 
BXTBAOBOIM AST  AXO  UIMUOMM  PLENtPOTENTX- 
SBT  O?  LIEEBIA  TO  TBB  UHIIBJ  STATBS 

Mr.  Justice,  Mr.  Codbainaaxu  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  and  thto  grand  com- 
mittee, from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart, 
for  thto  flattering  and  most  gracious  tribute 
o(  respect  and  hcmor  you  are  thia  uttanoaa 
paying  to  my  country,  the  Republic  of  U- 
beria.  in  connection  with  the  celetmttOB  oC 
he^  one  hundredth  annivenary  as  an  Inde- 
pendent African  state. 

Th^  event,  together  with  the  most  hto- 
torlc  4>ot  on  whl^  it  ooeura.  I  regard  ae  a 
fine,  dtilcate  catnpUment  paid  to  Uberia  by 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  for  which 
the  Government  and  people  oc  Liberia  are 
most  appreciative  and  thankful. 

Tbe  news  of  thto  oooastoo.  when  it  reactaee 
my  f  dlow  countrymen  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad,  will.  I  am  sore,  enthrlU  tbsm  wltlk 
much  Joy  and  pardonable  pcida. 

Mr.  JuBttee  Jackson,  it  faaa  Indeed  been  • 
high  hoiKMT  and  great  privilege  accorded  me 
to  listen  to  the  very  illnminaUng  historical 
•ddrem  Juet  deilwerBd  tar  yon.  showing  how 
ctoaety  totartoweu  has  Lfbcxla^  history  baHi 
with  that  at  the  United  States  ot  America. 
The  fact  that  such  highly  distinguished 
American  citlaens  as  yoarsrtf,  the  Honorable 
CcmgraMDoan  William  L.  Oawson.  Oonneeior 
Perry  W.  Howard,  and  Publiaher  Prank  L> 
Stanley  are  active  partidpants  in  theee  csr»> 
monies  this  afternoon  to  sulBciently  oonvtao* 
log  to  the  people  o(  Ubwia  that  the      '~"~* 
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United   States.   IrreapecUve  of   race 

col<lr.  are  keenly  and  sympatlMtleally  In- 

In  Liberia,  and  are  wmtditag  with  • 

pride  her  continued  progress,  pros- 

and  welfare. 

and  on  behalf  of  our  much   beloved 

hl|  hly  respected  President.  His  Excellency 

V.  S.  Tubman.  I  now  ofBcially  receive 

I  ronze     plaque — unique.     Interpretive. 

b^utlful.  which  I  shall  immediately  for- 

Its  high  destination. 

the  significant  symbolism  of  "Hands 

the  Sea"  appearing  on  the  plaque.  I 

as  being  also  indicative  of  the  union 

be:f  ^s  of  our  two  peoples.     Liberia  can 

great  confidence  enter  upon  her 

century  of  national  life  urged  by  those 

1  aspiring  words  of  her  national  anthem 

read  as  follows: 
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Liberia!     HaU! 
glorious  land  of  liberty  shall  long  be 
ours. 

new  her  name,  green  be  her  fame, 
xilghty  be  her  pKJwers. 

and  gladness,  with  our  hearts  united. 

shout  the  freedom  of  a  race  benlted. 

live  Liberia,  happy  land. 

of  glorlotu  liberty  by  God's  com- 
mand." 


ikDORE^S    or   CAKL   PARXn   HANSON.    AUTHOB   AND 
TROPICAL  EXPLOREa,  FORMIX  CHIEF  OF    UNrTEO 
rORSICN     ECONOMIC     AOMINISTaATlON 
IN    TO    LXBCKIA 

one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Liberia's 
as  an  independent  nation  Is  an  event 
nust  be  regarded  with  respect  and  ad- 
Not  only  were  the  country's 
Inexperienced  In  matters  of  states- 
and  government,  but  circumstances 
igalnst  them.  No  nation  can  thrive  In 
teolat  lon,  and  Liberia,  whose  commercial 
prodi  cts  bad  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 
those  of  ncighbortng  colonial  lands,  was  truly 
laolatKl.  economically  and  politically,  for  aU 
It  the  entire  century  of  Us  existence. 
Unde*  such  circumstances  the  maintenance 
of  tt  e  country's  Independence  throughout 
the  sime  hundred  years  that  saw  almost  all 
tlM  4nt  of  Africa  carved  up  Into  colonies 
as  one  of  the  truly-great  feats  In 
the  History  of  modem  diplomacy. 

To<lay  a  profound  change  is  taking  place, 
with  I  corresponding  change  in  United  States 
poUc;  toward  Liberia.  Although  that  coun- 
try  1  ad  several  times  in  the  past  century 
us  for  technical  help  toward  Its  mod- 
tion  and  development,  we  didn't  com- 
#lth  the  request  until  1944.  Then  we 
over  an  economic  mission  that  I  was 
to  direct  until  I94S  and  that  is 
ontlnulng  under  the  able  laxfrahlp  of 
Meter.  At  the  same  time  ws  sent 
a  health  mission  and  built  a  modem 
at  Monrovia,  as  well  as  started  a 
of  other  activities  that  are  of  baslo 
Today  we  and  Liberia  are  work- 
1|)g«ther  toward  that  country's  itavelop- 
wlth  the  help  of  the  United  Statas  and 
mutual  benefit  of  both  countries. 
that  help,  whoa*  greatest  single  slg- 
Is  the  promise  of  substantial  mar- 
Tor  such  Lll>erlan  products  as  iron  ore. 
timbers,  palm  oils  and  fibers,  cocoa. 
Kola  nuts,  and  other  items  from  tba 
s  almost  limitless  store  of  undeveloped 
oaterlals.  to  be  sold  to  us  In  return  for 
I  oods.  the  Nei^ro  republic  hss  begxm  to 
ahead.  To  American  btisiness  It  means 
a  new  foreign  market  but  alao  nany 
for  Investment  tiiat  exist  tmm  bow. 
ftar  llMlncaa  ventures  that  range  all  the  way 
lumbering  through  general  trade  to 
■MSlUfacturlCE;  and  the  establishment 
and  motion  picture  theaters. 

I  say  this  as  a  private  Indl- 
Tlduil  whoae  professional  record  entitles  htm 
to  a  ^  alid  opinion — there  slso  exists  a  fine  op- 
ity  f  or  tis  as  a  nation  to  make  a  sound 
nt  In  the  tana  etf  an  tntematloBal 
loanJ  The  time  ta  near  when  our  current  ac- 
ttvUlte  In  Liberia  ataoold  be  Implemented  by 
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such  a  locm.  which  would  not  only  sts 
Republic's  second  century  with  well-i 
erated  development  but  would  also 
certainly  pay  large  dollar  returns,  botl 
rectly  and  In  a  number  of  Indirect  ways. 

In    talking   of   Liberia's   development] 
mtist  never  think  that  It  is  we   Amerl 
who  are  doing  the  Job.     The  rcsp   ..sil 
has  been  ateumed.  and  the  main  Job  is 
done,  by  the  autonomous  Republic  uf  Lit 
which    has   merely    requested    governi 
and  private  help,  as  many  another 
has  done  In  the  past.    And  the  most  dri 
and  Important  aspects  of  the  Job  --r 
In  the  activities  of  President  Will 
Tubman  since  his  Inauguration  in  1J44.J 
has  put  through  an  income-tax  law  to 
pay  for  development  and  has  given  '  he 
to  his  country's  women.    He  has  sei:    dc 
of  Llberlaa  students  to  American  ur. 
and  has  devoted  much  energy  to  .uet 
better   education   In   his   own   country, 
greatest    basic    Impcrtance.    however, 
program  of  hinterland  reform.     1  hat 
sonally  seen  him  right  many  of  the 
that  have  been  practiced  on  the  al 
for  a  hundred  years.    I  have  seen 
steps  toward  the  provision  of  health 
cational  facilities  for  those  aborlglr 
give  them  the  vote  and  representation 
legislature.     I  have  also  heard   him 
times  announce  his  determination  to 
c*te   Liberia's   time-honored   dlflerene 
tween     the    ruling    Americo-Llberlami  j 
their  African  colonial  subjects. 

With  such  steps  he  has  gone  far 
the  redress  of  ancient  wrongs,  and  the 
tary    abolition    of    one   of    Africa's 
regimes.    Even  more  important  to  us 
ca-i£  from  a  business  point  of  view  is  the 
that  he  has  also  gone  far  toward  the  cr 
of  a  homogeneous  body  of  1.500.000  Lit 
citizens,  who  will  be  able  to  produce 
more  goods  and  purchase  many  more 
products  In  return,  than  could  a  small 
class  of  15.000  who  keep  100  times  that 
men  and  women  In  colonial  subJugatlonJ 


AODRr.SS  BT  DR.  CH-^RLSS  S.  JOHNSON.  SOC2C 

AND   pazsiDENT-c.xcT   or    nsK    t;NI 

NASHVILLX,    TXMN.,    OEUVERID    IVOM 
ENGLAND 

It  was  17  years  ago  that  I  paused 
here  in  London,  on  the  way  to  Gcnevi 
thence  to  Liberia  as  the  American  mc 
of    an    International    Commission    ofj 
League  of  Nations.     As  the  mission 
Into  the  stream  of  Liberia's  history 
shadowed.  I  am  now  convinced,  a  nfl 
tlonshlp  of  this  free  nation  In  an  Af 
colonies,  to  the  world  outside  its   trc 
borders.     No  young  and  Isolated  and 
developed  coxmtry  In  Africa,  whether  di 
ent  or  free,  could  In  this  century  esca| 
Insistent  currents  of  world  economl 
politics,  or  lag  for  long  too  far  behind 
ataodards  and  practices  If  It  was  to 
and  keep  its  independence. 

Few  people  in  the  world  who  kr  w 
rift '3  struggles  and  Its  failures  kn 
Its  pamful  history.  Indeed,  few  p  pi 
know  America's  history  after  463  yeuis, 
as  well  the  bitter  struggle  and  the  di 
promising  days  of  the  English  colonl 
fore  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
Amarlea  was  rich  and  fertile,  con  'nl 
Its  vastness.  but  a  lush  wildernec  o 
under  control.  Africa  was  harsh  :  1 
pitable,  breathing  strange  and  unco.urc 
fevers,  an  alien  homeland  for  men 
never  known  before  the  fullneaa  of  fr 

The  founding  of  Liberia  was  a  wav«| 
current  vastly  larger  than  the  cr     -iii 
movement  Itself.    It  was  founded  j 
back  of  the  slave  traffic  was  brcKcn 
aroused  world  conscience — as  both  a 
against    and    protection    for    the    dc 
slavery  that  remained  after  the  t-nc 
ceased .    The  f oundera  were  not  me : 
In?,  skill,  and  eqwrlence  in  suteoaft 
men  who  bad  been  slaves.    The 
not  that  they  have  developed  no  vast 
or  armies  or  Indtistrles.  or  flowered 
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Ion  of  the  world. 
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It.  Speaker,  much  has 

the  so-called  Marshall 

kg  the  past  2  months 


every  newspaper  and  magazine  has  been 
filled  with  comment  pro  and  con  on  this 
program  of  relief  for  Europe.  Much  has 
been  said  about  It;  yet.  no  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  the  Marshall  plan 
encompasses. 

From  the  sources  of  Information  avail- 
able to  me,  it  appears  that  on  June  5, 
1947.  SecreUry  of  SUte  George  C. 
Marshall,  in  a  speech  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, outlined  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Marshall  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  Europe.  It  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  an  economic 
approach  to  Europe's  problems  might 
succeed  where  political  conferences  had 
seemed  to  fail.  As  it  was  concerned  with 
American  aid  to  Europe,  the  plan  sug- 
gested that  piecemeal  methods  of  aid 
would  be  of  no  avail  and  called  on  Eu- 
rope to  (1)  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of 
European  resources  and  needs.  (2)  work 
out  a  blueprint  for  self-help,  and  <3) 
submit  to  the  United  States  a  program 
under  which  American  dollars  could  be 
used  most  effectively  to  help  Europe  help 
Itself.  European  nations  which  accept 
the  plan  are  to  Join  in  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation:  To  pool  their  re- 
sources, to  break  down  economic  bar- 
riers, and  to  assess  their  need  on  a  con- 
tinent-wide basis.  The  United  States 
will  examine  the  submitted  program  in 
the  light  of  its  own  resources,  and  then 
Congress  will  decide  how  much  money 
we  can  supply  and  how  best  it  can  be 
given. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  Marshall  plan  as 
I  understand  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed  a  fact-finding  committee  to 
Investigate  and  determine  the  resources 
of  this  country  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  go  in  extending  further  aid,  cred- 
its and  grants  to  foreign  countries.  In 
September  of  this  year,  the  European 
countries  who  are  willing  to  cooperate, 
are  to  submit  their  plan  for  self-help  and 
their  estimate  of  the  required  assistance 
from  this  country.  As  you  know.  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  backed  away  from 
this  plan  and  have  refused  to  cooperate 
In  any  way.  As  you  know,  further. 
France,  while  willing  to  go  along  in  ob- 
taining American  assistance,  has  refused 
to  accede  to  the  proposed  reindustraliza- 
tion  of  Germany,  an  essential  part  of  the 
plan.  These  are  two  obstacles  which  may 
prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  such 
undertaking.  Only  time  will  give  us  the 
answer  to  that  question. 

While  my  understanding  of  Secretary 
of  State  Marshall's  approach  to  the  Eu- 
ropean problem  may  not  be  complete,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  some  comment  upon  the  general 
proposition  of  further  aid  and  assistance 
to  foreign  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  before  Congress  will 
be  willing  to  appropriate  American 
money  for  any  such  purpose,  it  will  want 
to  know  these  factors:  First.  How  much 
It  is  going  to  cost.  Second.  How  the 
money  will  be  spent  and  if  this  country 
will  have  any  supervision  over  its  ex- 
penditure. Third.  That  the  money  will 
be  used  for  the  actual  rehabilitation  of 
these  countries  and  not  in  endless  spend- 


ing for  mere  relief.  Fourth.  That  there 
will  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  success, 
producing  some  relief  from  the  threat- 
ened spread  of  communism  and  Rus.yian 
aggression.  After  all,  this  is  the  real, 
pragmatic  objective  of  any  such  program, 
the  lessening  of  the  hold  which  commu- 
nism is  obtaining  over  the  weakened  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Russia,  apparently,  is  actively  oppos- 
ing this  proposed  plan  and  lias  advanced 
many  arguments  against  participation 
in  the  program.  The  mere  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Rusoia  is  opposed  to  this  pro- 
gram, is  not  enough,  in  my  mind,  to  justi- 
fy Its  adoption  by  the  United  States. 
There  must  be  stronger  and  more  satis- 
fying reasons  why  we  should  undertake 
this  course  of  action,  than  simply  the 
Russian  opposition  to  it. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  general 
proposition  of  aid  to  Europe.  What  will 
be  the  result  in  this  country  of  additional 
loans,  grants  and  credits  to  the  nations 
of  Europe?  What  impact  will  these  make 
upon  our  domestic  economy? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  has  benefited,  at  least  su- 
perficially, from  foreign  aid  alreiidy 
given.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our 
high  volume  of  exports  is  the  result,  in 
a  large  part,  of  credits  already  extended 
England  and  other  foreign  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Quest:ion 
but  that  this  high  volume  of  exports  lias 
cut  down  the  amount  of  goods  available 
to  our  own  people.  Supply  has  not  come 
anyv.here  near  meeting  the  demands  of 
our  own  domestic  market"^,  at  least  in 
manufactured  products.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  continuance  of  high  prices 
and  a  real  scarcity  of  goods  here  at  home. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time.  It  has  permitted 
the  United  States  to  build  up  outlets 
abroad  for  our  products.  It  has  kept 
prices  high;  yet.  by  the  same  token,  has 
kept  unemployment  at  a  minimum  and 
has  served  to  keep  wages  and  incomes 
at  a  iiigb  level. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  over- 
seas shipment  of  wheat  and  other  food 
products  has  prevented  a  surplus  from 
accumulating  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus,  has  kept  the  price  at  an  unprece- 
dented higlL 

It  is  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways. 
Without  financial  help  to  the  foreign 
countries,  which  permits  them  to  trade 
with  this  Nation,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  dispose  of  over-abundant  crops;  the 
price  would  drop  smd  certainly  unemploy- 
ment and  retrogression  would  result. 
But,  to  extend  further  credits  and  grants 
to  foreign  countries  is  going  to  cost  us 
in  two  ways:  We  are  helping  to  bring  en 
inflation  in  prices  here,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  building  up  our  national 
debt  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  reduc- 
ing it. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this.  We  are  giving 
the  other  countries  money  with  which 
to  buy  our  own  products.  We  are  cre- 
ating markets  abroad  for  our  goods,  by 
first  giving  the  purchasers  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  them.  Try  to  open  a 
grocery  store  and  run  it  on  this  basis. 
Business  will  be  good,  and  certainly  there 


will  be  employment  for  your  clerks,  but 
how  long  will  you  stay  in  business? 

It  Is  all  right  to  talk  about  priming 
the  pump,  but  it  appears  to  me  that,  to 
be  successful  in  pump  priming,  the  aim 
should  be  to  get  more  out  than  is  put  in. 
To  me,  it  appears  that  the  so-calleti  New 
Deal  is  being  revived,  but  this  time  on  a 
world-wide  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  set  out 
above,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  granting 
of  further  credits  and  grants  to  foreign 
nations  comes  under  the  heading  of 
"Good  business." 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
however.  Will  this  course  of  action  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  State  serve 
to  promote  world  peace  and  keep  this 
country  out  of  war?  Will  such  a  plan 
stop  Russia's  imperialistic  aggression? 
If  so,  be  it  an  experiment,  or  call  it  by 
whatever  name  you  will,  then  I  would  be 
inclined  to  go  along  with  the  idea. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  by  stabilizing  the  economy  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  will  serve  as  a  long-range 
program  to  halt  Russian  encroachment, 
with  the  ultimate  end  of  preventing  a 
third  war,  then  I  am  willing  to  back  that 
plan. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  you  cannot 
buy  friendship.  You  cannot  pay  anyone 
to  adopt  a  way  of  thinking.  You  can- 
not pay  another  people  to  adopt  democ- 
racy. It  is  possible  to  assist  a  nation 
of  freedom-loving  people  to  acquire  that 
freedom,  but  the  desire  for  freedom  and 
self-government  must  already  be  in- 
stilled in  those  people.  They  must  be 
willing  to  fight  and  work  to  that  end. 
If  they  are  Communists  at  heart,  how- 
ever, all  the  money  that  we  could  pour 
into  those  countries  would  not  stem  the 
tide  of  communism  there.  Let  us  be  sure 
of  our  facts  before  we  undertake  to  pro- 
vide further  aid  with  American  money. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  other  countries 
get  on  their  feet  and  stabilize  their 
economies  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  with 
the  dream  that  this  country  will  be  finan- 
cially better  off.  We  will  not  be.  Let 
us  not  blind  ourselves  by  thinking  that 
if  we  give  foreign  countries  a  blank  check 
against  our  bank  account  they  will  im- 
mediately fall  all  over  themselves  in  set- 
ting up  democratic  governments  favor- 
able to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  in  isola- 
tionism. On  the  contrary,  this  country 
must  play  a  leading  role  In  worM  affairs. 
If  Russia  is  our  real  enemy,  then  let  us 
take  steps,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  stop  her  further  encroach- 
ment into  other  countries.  But  if  it 
calls  for  the  spending  of  additional  money 
abroad,  then  let  us  do  it  for  the  open  and 
avowed  purpose  of  trying  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war. 

In  reaching  our  decision  we  will  want 
to  see  the  Inventory  prepared  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  committee  of  the  state 
of  our  own  resources  and  compare  this 
with  the  balance  sheet  of  European  re- 
sources and  needs.  We  will  want  to 
weigh  the  cost  against  the  benefits.  Until 
such  time  as  we  are  permitted  to  know 
more  about  the  Marshall  plan,  and  until 
Vae  requirements  of  European  nations  are 
made  known,  I  will  reserve  Judgment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxmois 
THX  HOUSI  OP  RXPRESEMTATTVIS 


Saturday.  July  26.  1947 


CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavte  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REcpRO,  I  include  the  following: 

Union  Leaocb  Clds  or  Chicaoo. 

June  23.  1947. 
Ralph  E.  Chttbch. 
Member  of  Conffreu, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Congressman  CHtrmcH:  I  am  trans- 
inlt<lng  In  behalf  of  tbe  club  the  report  and 
reco  oainendationa  recently  adopted  by  the 
boaj  d  of  directors  concerning  the  basic  re- 
quliements  for  a  comprehensive  system  of 
natlpnal  defense. 

are   sending   copies   of   the   report   to 
Member  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to 
Congress.     We    are    recommending    the 
to  their  consideration  as   the  Tlew- 
poldt  of  a  group  of  citizens  whose  condition 
ipembershlp  as  now  constituted  Is  "ab- 
and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  Oot- 
nt  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  who  are 
to    "defend    and    protect    th«    ln« 
and  perpetuity  of  this  Nation." 
one  of  our  valued  members  we  believe 
the  report  may  have  special   Interest 
fou.    We  would  like  to  suggest  that.  If 
could  consistently  do  so.  you  have  the 
Inserted  as  a  document  of  patriotic 
tnt^CBt  In  Um  CnwoagMiriNAL  Rkcocd. 
Tpanklng  you  for  your  consideration  and 
best  personal  wUhea.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Fbamk  C.  Ratbjk. 

President. 

RXpksT  AND  RXCOMMSNDATIONS  OT  THK  UNION 

L  IMV>  CLua  or  Chicago  Concrning  Basic 
■  HVianiZNTs  roa  a  Compkehinsivx  and 
A  ICQUATX  Ststui  or  National  Dcmtss 
(FOi  mulated  by  the  club's  public  affairs  com- 
nittee  and  lU  committee  on  national  de- 
and  adopted  by  action  of  the  club's 
bf«rd  of  directors  June  18.  1947) 

nrmoDucnoN 

Tke  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  present 

Information  that  will  be  helpful  to  civilian 

In  obtaining  an  over  •all  view  of  the 

of  national  security  and  the  basic 

requirements  for  a  comprehensive  and  adc- 

e  system  of  national  defense. 

elements  of  our  national  security  at 
time  are: 

The  United  Nations  Organisation. 
The  elements  of  national  defense. 
The  armed  forces. 

Sound  unification  of  the  armed  forces. 
Adequate  plan  for  training  of  the  youth. 
Industrial   mobilization   for   war   emer- 
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The  merchant  marine. 
Research  and  develc^ment. 
Civilian  defense. 
Hemisphere  defenses. 
Vtl.  Atomic  bomb. 


THE  UNmo  nations  obcanization 
United  Nations,  as  the  most  vital  ele- 
In  the  program  of  fostering  Interna- 
tlonjil     cooperation     and    world    solidarity, 
be  encouragMl  and  supported. 

Roowrelt.      Prime      Minister 

and  Marshal  Stalin  agreed  at  their 

meeting  In   February   1943:    "That   a 

enee  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 

1— to   prepare   the   Charter — along   the 


Pi  esident 
Chu  xhlll 
Taltk 


lines  proposed  In  the  Informal  conra 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks." 

This  Charter  was  prepared  and  a{ 
by  the  United  Nations  at  the  San 
Conference  of  1945  and  Includes  the 
ing  purposes : 

(1)  Maintaining  International 
settling  disputes. 

(2)  Developing  friendly  relations 
nations. 

(3)  Achieving  International  cooperat 
solving  economic,  social,  and  other 

(4)  Serving  as  a  center  In  which 
can  work  toward  these  common  eoal 

The  United  Nations  Organlzati   . 
of: 

t.  The  General  Assembly 

Tbe  General  Assembly  Is  the  policy^ 
Ing   or  supervisory   body,   consisting 
memt>er  nations,  at  present  55. 
eral  Assembly  lasrs  down  over-all  noil 
world   cooperation:    discusses   ar.'.    qi 
brought    before    It:    elects   the    memt 
certain  United  Nations  agencies — It 
pass  binding  laws;  It  meets  once  a  j« 

2.  The  Security  Council 

Tlie     Security     Council     consists 
members — five  permanent  members  (\ 
States.  Great  Britain.  China.  Russia, 
and  six  temporary  members — 3  years; 
Mexico.  Netherlands.  1947:  Australia, 
Poland,     1948).      The    Security    Gov 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Ing  international  peace  and  security- 
are    binding  on   member   nations:    It 
Unlned  Nations  enforcement  agency:  Itj 
necf-ssary.    Impose   diplomatic   or    ecc 
sanctions,  or  invoke  armed  enfor 
Remains   in   continuous   session:      Ue 
dency  is  rotated  monthly. 

Since  It  Is  the  enforcement  body 
United  Nations.  It  Is  the  duty  of  t! 
Council  to  consider  and  to  debate 
political  problems  and  to  decide  them.l 

Bach   nation    represented   on   the 
has    1    vote,   or   a   total   of    U.     Pre 
matters  are  decided  by  an  afOrmatll 
of  any  7  members.     Political   dispt 
matters,    not    considered    as    procedt 
quire  the  affirmative  vote  of   the   fki 
manent     members     (United     States, 
Britain.  Russia.  China.  Prance),  and 
two  others.    This  is  the  much  disci 
power  of  the  Big  Five. 

Russia  has  Invoked  the  veto  poi 
to  fome  extent,  has  nullified  the  U 
purixwes  of  the  United  Nations.    Its 
has  absented  himself  from  Council 
ings.  thereby  freezing  the  work  of 
ell  and  making  a  decision  impossible. 

The  future  of  the  council  rest.^  wt 
interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  '    '<> 
which  will  be  disctiascd  at  the  nc 
of    the   General   Assembly.     It    i 
organlaauon.   Withstood    some    of 
slaughts  of  power  politics  and  cont 
stand  as  an  International  forum  wl 
lems  of  state  can  t>e  fully  discu.<ssed 
nations. 

J.  The  Economic  and  Social  C   :/a 
■  The  Economic  and  Social  Couni      ;s 
▼tiory  body  consisting  of  18  memi  >  :  s.« 

4.  The  international  Court  of  Jt 
The  International  Court  of  Justice 
of   15  )udgea.  each  drawn  from  a 
country,  but  they  do  not  represent 
states.     The  present  court  is  from     _ 
lowing  counties:  9-year  term— Brasll, 
Kl   Salvador.  France.  Great   Briuin; 
term — Belgium,     Mexico.     Norway. 
United  States:  8-y«ar  term — Canada. 
Mtjpt.  Poland.  Tttgrntevte.     The  cc. 
Jurisdiction  only  over  matters  on  whle 
parties  agree  to  appear. 


'Colombia.  Greece.  Let)anon,  .. 
United  States.  Tugoslavla  until  1947; 
Cxechoslovakla.  India.  Norway.  Ruaate. 
Britain  untU  1948;  Belgium.  Canada. 
China,  France,  Peru  until  1949. 


Military  Staff 

Iff  Committee  assists  and 
^y  Council  on  military  mat- 
strategic  direction,  if  the 
International  armed  force. 
|tary  representatives  of  tbe 
lis.  Great  Britain.  China. 

^omfc  Commission 

Commission  Is  charged 
faking  specific  propossls  for 

control  of  atomic  energy; 

insists  of  the  representa* 

hes  belonging  to  the  8ecu« 

[Canada,  which  is  a  perma* 

le  Commission. 

le  Secretariat 

Is  the  Administrative  Office 
It  ions.  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  of 
snt  Secretary  General.  aa>] 
itely  3.500  employees, 
for  the  future  of  the  United 
ronts  a  future  which  pre- 
rough  roads  leading  In  all 

lATioNAL  sactmmr 

awaiting  the  establlsh- 
itles  of  world  peace  by  the 
will  be  the  part  of  wisdom 

|jnalntaln  an  adequate  sys- 
(fense  which  will  both  as- 
kt  home  and  Its  influence 

•ments  of  the  national 
defense 

forces.  land,  sea.  and  air; 
ed,      manned,      equipped, 
and    provided    with    the 
^o  deployment   and   opera- 
arid  strategy.     The  armed 
Daralleled    by    a   protectlvf 

defense,  federally  organ 
te  activation,  and  doaal; 
ie  armed  forces. 
Icatlon  of  the  armed  foreaal 
r,  each  on  a  parity  t)aals[ 
plan  for  training  of  thi^ 
iay  be  ready  always  to  an« 
and   efficiently,   the   call 

Mobilization  for  war  emef' 
ral  control  of  war  supply 
^upply   mobilization    plans 

^ur  points  of  support  upon 
Uty  to  apply  promptly  and 
?er  of  the  Nation's  mill- 
resources.  ' 

ces  In  Our  Military  Policy 
[Is  to  carry  war,  when  un- 
!  enemy,  our  armed  force* 
[primarily  of  expeditionary 
with  proper  locomotion 
capable  of   immediate 

PS  must  be  supported  b}- 
cated    with    references   to 
future   conflict   and   Im- 
htes.  I 

^ta  for  the  ground -sea-air 
kdlly  Increase.  Balances 
Id  between  lu  members, 
tempo  of  war  and  new 
the  necessity  of  bal- 
armed  forces  In  a  state 
lapable  of  reUlntng  control 
Iteglc  land.  air.  and  sea 
I  those   which   are  sources 

of  the  Armed  Forces 

^ow  has  under  consldera- 
als  for  unifying  the  armed 
lion  as  to  the  degree  of 
9t  necessity  be  left  to  the 
"ongress  and  the  executive 
experience  of  World  War 
however,  the  desirability 
ctlon  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Council  of  Common  Defer.se:  Planning  and 
execution  of  measures  for  the  operation  of 
armed  forces  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  meet 
total  warfare.  We  must  t>e  prepared  to 
apply  our  total  economy  promptly  to  an  all- 
out  war  effort. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  a  National 
Security  Agency,  above  the  level  of  the  armed 
forces,  to  Integrate  military  and  foreign  pol- 
icy and  Intelligence,  with  plans  for  complete 
mobilization  of  our  Industrial,  scientific,  and 
manpower  resources.  This  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  complements  and  completes  a 
compreheneive  security  program. 

8.  Universal  MUltary  Training 
A  sound  plan  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense should  provide  for  a  reservoir  of  men 
properly  trained  as  individual  soldiers,  spe- 
cialists, and  members  of  luiits  to  make  pos- 
sible rapid  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces 
In  an  emergency. 

The  specific  plan  to  be  adopted  must  of 
necessity  be  determined  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  after  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  factors  of  purposes  to 
be  accomplished,  cost,  and  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  training  In  the  entire  defense 
program. 

It  Is  dear,  however,  that  a  comprehensive 
training  program  is  the  most  practical  way. 
short  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  Selective 
Service  to  meet  the  peacetime  and  initial 
mobilization  requirements  of  the  Nation's 
armed  forces. 

4.  Industrlsl  Mobilization  for  National 
Defense 

The  Nation's  power  to  avoid  or  delay  war, 
and  Its  success  In  case  of  war,  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  proper  utilization  of  its  in- 
dustrial capacity.  If  plans  for  this  utUiisa- 
tlon  are  not  made  and  constantly  kept  up-to- 
date,  confusion  will  follow  in  time  of  crisis. 

A  flexible  federally  controlled  plan  is  essen- 
tial to  organize,  coordinate,  prepare  and.  in 
war,  to  direct  the  human  and  material  ele- 
ments of  our  Industrial  capacity. 

Important  requirements  for  successful  In- 
dustrial mobUlzation  are: 

(1)  Continued  government  direction  and 
subsidy  of  research,  supplemented  by  educa- 
tional orders  to  Industry. 

(3)  Continued  survey  of  Industry  for  the 
purpose  of  production  and  procurement  plan- 
ning which  would  lead  to  the  best  and  most 
■paedy  utlllzaUon  of  Industry  and  labor. 

(3)  The  setting  up  of  plans  and  procedures 
for  those  Government  agencies  which  would 
be  necessary  in  time  of  war  to  coordinate  all 
Indiistrial  activities. 

(4)  Continued  survey  of  civilian  personnel 
requirements  necessary  to  implement  all  war 
plans. 

(5)  Study  of  decentralization  of  Industrial 
plants  with  reference  to  strategic  location, 
protection,  and  labor  markets. 

Upon  the  Nation's  capacity  for  producing 
the  material  requirements  for  our  armed 
forces  and  civilian  economy  in  time  of  war 
win  depend  the  ultimate  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Continued  Government  direction  and  sub- 
sidy of  research  stifflclent  to  maintain  United 
States  preeminence  Is  essential.  Plans  for 
rapid  application  of  total  Industrial  power. 
In  case  of  war,  by  Federal  control  of  war- 
supply  agencies  under  indtistrlal  war-mo- 
bUlsatlon  plans  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

ni.  ths  iobchant  maxins 
The  rapid  Increase  In  Its  global  Interests 
and  reponslbllltles  requires  that  the  United 
States  should  give  immediate  attention  to 
the  organisation  and  development  of  Its 
merdumt  marine  as  a  vital  auxiliary  of  Its 
national  defense.  Whether  engaged  In  for- 
eign or  domestic  commerce,  this  fundamental 
•WTtoe  should  be  so  organized  and  operated 
that  It  could  be.  In  the  event  of  a  naUonal 
emergency,  promptly  and  efficiently  converted 
from  lu  normal  peacetime  stattis  to  its  vital 
role  of  auxiliary  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Modem  war  denumds  unity  of  national  ac« 
tlon  to  t»e  carried  out  under  full  end  com- 
plete plans  prepared  In  peacetimes  and  pro- 
viding the  means  to  their  successful  exi'cu- 
tlon.  Under  such  plans,  provision  should  be 
made  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
personnel  by  Insuring  conditions  aboard  ship 
of  such  a  character  as  to  attract  a  high  type 
of  personnel  to  make  a  career  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  service. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  that  officers 
and  crews  of  merchant  ships  become  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  nnd 
receive  periodic  training  to  familiarize  them 
with  their  duties  and  obligations  in  the  event 
that  a  national  emergency  requires  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  be  Integrated  with  the 
armed  forces. 

Sound  discipline  In  the  merchant  marine 
in  time  of  peace  is  necessary  to  prompt  and 
efficient  conversion  to  duty  In  time  of  war. 
Provision,  therefore,  should  be  made  for  In- 
suring such  discipline  by  a  thorough  screen- 
ing of  maritime  personnel  and  by  establish- 
ing adequate  disciplinary  regulation. 

IV.  research  and  detzlopmxnt 
The  national  defense  requires  that  In 
peacetime  the  armed  forces  vigorously  con- 
duct research  and  development  of  new 
weapons,  equipment,  techniques,  and  sup- 
plies. This  should  include  the  development 
of  countermeasurea  for  use  In  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  against  possible  enemy  secret 
weapons.  This  research  and  develd^ment 
should  be  conducted  to  Insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  high  standard  and  superiority  of 
our  weapons  and  equipment;  to  guarantee 
the  availability  of  proven  types,  superior  In 
all  respects  to  those  of  other  nations,  and 
to  maintain  constantly  a  leading  position  in 
the  creation  and  fabrication  of  all  Items  for 
ground,  air,  and  sea  supremacy. 

In  the  execution  of  the  existing  research 
and  development  program,  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  civilian  and  military  au- 
thorities Interested  now  exists  and  will  un- 
doubtedly Increase  In  efficiency  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  within  their  scope. 

V.  civilian  oztensk 


The  Protective  Division 
The  next  possible  bid  for  world  dominance 
will  certainly  begin  by  the  effort  to  ellmlnete 
the  Nation  which,  in  the  past  30  years,  has 
defeated  two  such  bids,  and  It  is  «^ually 
certain  that  the  initial  assaults  will  t>e  by 
air  aimed  at  the  Industrial  vitals  of  this 
Nation. 

Air  operations  of  the  futtire  will.  In  a  few 
hours,  extend  to  any  region  of  this  planet; 
therefore  there  should  be  at  all  times  a  homo- 
geneous system  of  preparation  to  meet  such 
attacks  against  otir  centers  of  Industry,  and 
to  provide  for  Immediate  counter  measures 
against  fifth-column  activities,  sabotage  sub- 
version, strikes,  and  civil  imrest  which  can 
disrupt  mobilization  and  seriously  interfere 
with  the  war  effort.  For  these  reasons  it  Is 
evident  that  the  Protective  Division  of  Ci- 
vilian Defense  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  defense,  and  imder  the  high 
command  of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
admlnlst«*ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Defense. 

Whether  on  the  battlefield  between  the 
armed  forces  or  In  attack  upon  the  civilian 
community,  war  Is  a  national  function  and 
shoxild  be  organized  and  directed  nationally 
as  a  single  effort,  integrating  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  Protective  Division  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

The  Protective  Division  of  Civilian  Defense, 
under  the  high  command  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President,  should  fimctlon  un- 
der a  national  system  of  military  area  and 
proclamation,  and  under  directives  from  the 
defense  commands  and  area  commands;  these 
directives,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Defense,  to  be  transmitted 
through   the  regional  office  of  civilian  de- 


fense for  execution  by  the  eorresponding 
cIvUIan  agencies  of  the  State  tmder  the  high 
direction  of  the  governor. 

This  integration  of  armed  foroes  and  Civil- 
ian Protective  Division  should  have  Its  source 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Defense  and  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
section  of  the  General  Staff,  composed  of 
officers  of  the  Protective  Division  of  the  Civil- 
ian Defense,  and  reporting  to  the  authority 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense. 

This  organization  throws  litUe,  If  any, 
extra  work  upon  the  Office  of  National  De- 
fense while  providing  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  cooperation  of  the  Civilian  Defense 
Corps  with  the  armed  forces  in  unified  and 
directed  war  effort  particularly  enentlal  to 
this  element  of  war. 

War  Services  Division 
The  War  Services  Division  of  Civilian  De- 
fense, which  is  concerned  with  war  problema 
other  than  protecUon,  should  t>e  admlnlB. 
tered  by  the  SUte  War  Council  under  the 
advisory  direction  of  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense. 

VI.  HIIMISPHXXX  DxrcNsca 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an  Integrated 
military  imlt — a  basic  idea  which  was  first 
enunciated  by  President  Monroe  and  sup- 
ported by  Great  Britain  In  1823. 

Progress  and  development  of  weapons,  air- 
craft, and  atomic  power  have  made  it  impera- 
tive that  people  of  the  American  continents 
realistically  imlte  for  the  defense  of  their 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Ac- 
cOTdlngly,  two  specific  major  proposals  have 
been  made: 

Various  pr(^x>sals  are  now  under  considera- 
tion to  provide  for  interchange  of  defense  In- 
formation and  personnel,  strengthening  of 
defenses,  standardize tiou  of  equipment,  and 
closer  working  relationships  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  American  continents.  All  such 
efforts  should  be  encouraged  and  supported 
as  vital  aids  to  greater  hemispheric  solidarity. 

Great  Importance  must  be  placed  on  the 
values  of  distance  to  soften  initial  blows 
sgalnst  us  and  provide  for  counteraction 
with  allies  distant  from  our  shores.  This 
hemispheric  solidarity  of  military  policy  and 
action  Is  developing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nations  concerned. 

Vn.  ATOMIC  BOMB 

The  development  of  new  weaptma.  particu- 
larly the  atomic  bomb,  will  continue  to  be 
refiected  in  our  futiure  plans.  It  is  estimated 
that  within  the  next  year  or  so  atomic  war- 
fare, guided  missiles,  biological  warfare,  and 
extended  capabUlties  of  air  power  will  bring 
about  changes  in  the  composition  and  equip- 
ment of  our  armed  forces,  as  well  as  In  our 
sUategy.  Scientific  development  will  accel- 
erate the  tempo  of  futtire  war  and  will  tend 
to  make  it  truly  total. 

The  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  should  be 
kept  by  us  until  satisfactory  guarantees  axe 
established  by  the  United  Nations  for  ade- 
quate International  inspection  and  control. 

COMCLTJBION 

This  report  has  described  briefly: 

(1)  The  organization  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions, and 

(3)  The  outline  of  the  measures  which  the 
authorities  of  this  Nation,  charged  with  ito 
security,  are  recommending  in  view  (tf  tbe 
general  situation  of  tbe  world  today  and  in 
retrospect  of  the  records  of  the  past. 

From  these  voices  high  in  authority  and  In 
experience  comes  the  admonition  that,  at 
this  time,  our  security  at  home  and  our  In- 
fiuence  abroad  dei}end  directly  upon  the  Na- 
tion's power,  maintained  in  readiness  for  im- 
mediate and  efllclent  application  to  the  ertils 
of  war. 

Tills  admonition  has  come  down  to  use 
from  the  first  President  of  this  Nation  and 
his  advisers. 
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Is  probable  that  all  our  wars  sine*  the 
Revo  utloa   woxild   have   been   avoided   had 
a  spiled  the  maxim  of  the  military  age* 
snded  to  us  by  George  WaUhlagtoii 
of  paaca  prepare  for  war     Certainly 
In  blood  and  treasure  would  hava 
minimised  In  any  of  our  unavoidable 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or  NEW  TOBK 
THI  HOUSE  or  RIPRI8ENTATIVI8 


Saturday,  July  28.  1947 


DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
I  Include  the  following  address  by 
ionorable  Robert  H.  Jackson.  Asso« 
Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uniijed  States,  delivered  at  plaque-un- 
veilltig  ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tion il  Committee  for  the  American  Cele- 
bration of  the  One  Hundredth  Annlver- 
of  Liberia,  at  the  foot  of  the  John 
Mart$hall  statue,  on  the  west  front  of  the 
tol  of  the  United  States,  in  Wash- 
Ingtbn.  D.  C.  July  26.  1947.  Mr.  Justice 
JacHson  Is  an  ofiQcial  descendant  of  Judge 
xl  Washington,  early  Supreme 
Couh  Justice  and  first  president  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society — foster- 
ing I  >rganlzation  of  the  colony  of  Liberia. 
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Minister  and  friends  of  the  Republic 
a  cent\u7  ago  today  the  Repub- 
Liberla  declared  Itself  an  Independent 
Its  history  has  t>een  Interwoven 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  lu 
period  also  had  a  unique  con- 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unlt^  States.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggera- 
te say  that  the  Llberian  colony  was 
by  the  Court, 
acquisition  of  the  territory  was  pro- 
moted and  Its  settlement  was  stimulated 
supervised  by  an  almost  forgotten  or- 
gani  atlon  known  as  the  American  Colonlza- 
JBoelvty.  The  first  national  president  of 
tlon  was  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod 
nephew  of  George  Washington, 
man  with  claims  to  distinction  other 
this  kinship  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
shadow  of  whose  statue  we  are  assem- 
also  was.  active  In  the  organization  and 
tresldent^of  the  Virginia  branch  aa  well 
of  the  Richmond  local  chapter. 
Caldwell,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  and 
secretary-treasurer.  Many  of  the 
meetings  were  held  In  the  Supreme 
chambers,  located  at  that  time  In  the 
But  this  remarkable  society  reached 
beyo^id  Court  circles.  Men  of  such  dlTsraa 
aa  Daniel  Webster  and  Gen.  An- 
are  found  uniting  In  Its  ac- 
After  holding  the  presidency  of  the 
for  13  years.  Mr.  Justice  Washington 
succeeded  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
<oUt4n.  and  then  by  James  Madison,  and  he 
followed  by  Henry  Clay.  Francis 
Key  was  a  director,  and  while  many 
«  prominent  In  lu  work  have  faded 
popular  recollection,  the  roster  of  of- 
was  a  Who's  Who  of  leading  Amerl- 
ot  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Milny  different  reasons  have  led  to  tha 
founpatioo  of  different  new  natlona.  LI- 
Is  the  only  one  that  occurs  to  me  as 
havl^  been  founded  to  ease  a  troubled  na- 
consclence.    It   la   an   outgrowth   of 


tern  was 


the  most  deplorable  chapter  In  Amc 
tory— one  which  still  leaves  an  ugly 
of  mistinderstandlng  between  races 
some  extent,  between  sections  of  our 
try.    But    long    before    slavery 
Issue  between  the  North  and  the  Sout 
African  slave  trade  had  alined  the  mi 
humane  peoples  of  both  sections  agat 
relatively  small  minority  of  twth 
who  profllted  by  it.     Colonial  efforts 
glnla   and   others   to   stop   the   tri 
vetoed    by    the    King.     Jefferson  •«    nr 
draft   of   the   Declaration   of   Ind<  :>ci 
MMalBMl  a  hot  denunciation  of  the 
la  rtavM  and  the  King's  use  of  bU  veto 
praaalng  every  legislative  attempt  t    pre 
or   to   restrain,   this   execrable   cuini 
Jefferson  recorded  that  our  northern 
ren.  who  had  been  pretty  conslderablf 
rlers  of  slaves,  united  with  South  Ci 
and  Georgia  in  deleting  that  clause, 
this  same  combination  which  wrote 
Federal  Constitution  a  legallzatioa 
importation  of  slaves  for  ao  years 
the  fiery  denunciation  by  George  Mi 
Virginia  of  this  infernal  traffic. 

Notwithstanding     this     entrenched 
position  of  slavery,  its  evils  stirred 
science  of  many  men  in  the  South 
as  in  the  North.    A  mass  meeting  la 
Fairfax  Coimty  had  declared  "our  most  i 
est  wish  to  see  an  entire  stop  forever 
such  a  wicked,  crtiel,  and  unnatural 
In    1778.    after    Its    Independence, 
promptly   had   prohibited   further 
tlon  of  slaves,  and  after  the  estal)!! 
of  the  Union  It  ceded  to  the  Pedi 
ernment   that   great  empire   known 
Northwest  Territory,  and  Mr.   Jeffer 
the  fight  to  exclude  slavery  from  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  recognition 
injustice  of  slavery  led   many  legal 
of  slaves,  by  will  or  deed,  to  emancipato  i 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  a  technlOAlj 
dom  may  fall  far  short  of  a  realized  frt 
The  freedmen  were  without  homes  or  ! 
or  means  to  acquire  them,  without 
tools   or   the   credit   to   buy   them,   wl^ 
capacity  to  get  necessities  of  life  whici 
a  harsh  master  had  found  It  In  his 
to  im>vlde.     The  pitiful  lot  of  tl 
slaves  stirred  such  men  as  those  I  hai 
to  found  and  maintain  the  American 
xatlon   Society.     It   first   sought   to 
them  in  some  of  the  American  free  Stat 
found  the  inhabitants  Inhospitable. 
It  decided  upon  Liberia.    Congress  a( 
ated  1100.000  for  the  purpose  in  1819. 
Ident  Monroe  zealously  put  the  fund 
In  recognition  of  which  the  capital 
little  colony  took  the  name  MonrovJ 
1853  Virginia  appropriated  $30,000 
for  5  years  for  tran^wrtation  and  sust 
of  freed  Negoes  who  desired  to  eml 

While  the  society's  accompIlshnMttf 
far  short  of  the  vision  of  its  found 
Llberian  Republic  of  today  t>ears  wlti 
its  substantial  success.    Of  course    •  w| 
without  its  critics.     Some  slavehoU:- :  3 
that  any  agitation  of  the  conscience 
endanger   the   institution   of   slavery, 
extreme  sbolitlonlsts  did  not  want  to 
gate  its  evils  lest  the  Institution  be 
more    acceptable   and    permanent.     Bt 
may  say  that  Liberia  represents  an  aflc 
men    of    noble    intention    to    mltlgat 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  a  system  of  b^ 
bondage   they    were   not   strong   enov 
destroy. 

The  way  of  the  Llberian  refugee 
easy.  Climate,  wild  beast,  hostile  natin 
piratical  white  men  made  life  hazardc 
difficult.  But  the  freed  men  overcame 
obstacles  in  one  of  the  heroic  epi 
history.  In  1847  this  people  was  sufllc 
secure  to  declare  Itself  the  Independc 
public  of  Liberia  with  a  Vlrginia-bom 
Ident.  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts.  It 
its  debut  into  the  society  of  nstlons 
simple  appeal,  unsurpaased  In  its 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  history 


lit  asked  of  the  nations 

ird  us  with  the  sympathy 

leratlon  to  which  the  pe- 

andition  entitle  us.  and 

comity  which  marks  the 

of  civilized   and   Inde- 
ties." 
iTledge  with  humiliation 

and  modest  appeal  was 
cognition  by  many  great 
^g  England  and  France,  it 
f  r  nearly  15  years  by  the 
|t  dt  that  time  the  slavery 
ide  a  sectionsl  issue,  a 
(ither  section  can  be  ac« 
>le  unhappily  were  pre- 
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^p  we  will  make  and  share 
and  sciences  of  clviliza- 
id  manufacture,  in  goY* 
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ernment,  and  enlightened  social  organiza- 
tion— In  all  those  things  which  make  life 
beautiful  and  worthy.  I  now  disclose  to  you 
the  sculpture  whose  creator  has  put  Into  en- 
during bronze  sentiments  which  I  can  only 
put  in  fieeting  words. 


Helpiof  Nature  To  Ckaiife  EoTironment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOIfTANA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Help- 
ing Nature  To  Change  Environment," 
made  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of 
economic  geography  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  the  recent  valley  authority 
conference  held  In  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  personally  economic  idiots,  but  I  think 
anyone  who  listened  to  most  of  this  program 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  United  States  In 
the  management  of  resources  Is  slightly  eco- 
nomically idiotic. 

I  think  we  are  In  this  mess  becruse  not 
more  than  about  1  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  American  colleges  have  had  any  geography, 
which  were  the  things  they  got  most  of  at 
their  mother's  knee. 

I  think  we  need  to  develop  a  new  concept 
of  crime.  That  Is  the  crime  against  the 
future. 

I  often  thought  of  the  sUtement  that  Is 
accredited  to  a  Member  of  the  American 
Congress  in  the  past;  he  explained  one  day. 
"I  am  tired  of  keeping  up  this  posterity; 
what  have  they  ever  done  for  us?" 

Now  geography  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  study  of  nature,  and  there  are  some 
certain  things  about  the  laws  of  natiure  that 
we  are  prone  to  forget. 

Nature  accepts  no  alibis.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture are  enforced,  even  on  the  Army  engi- 
neers. 

I  have  thought  over  and  over  again.  In  the 
last  few  days,  how  they  got  that  way.  What 
makes  the  Army  engineer's  head  work  like  it 
does? 

I  think  his  past  is  some  explanation.  He 
was  fixed  up  in  a  beautiful  uniform  when  he 
was  young,  and,  of  course,  we  all  know  what 
a  uniform  does  to  tbe  girls. 

Then  he  goes  to  West  Point,  and  he  obeys 
orders  and  he  comes  out  an  officer  and  he 
gives  orders.  He  is  obeyed.  The  lieutenant 
talks  to  the  private,  and  the  private  has  to 
step  around,  and  so  on  clear  up  the  line. 

By  the  time  he  has  a  row  of  stars  on  his 
costume  he  doesn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween one  of  his  orders  and  a  fact,  so  we  have 
this  appalling  situation  with  regard  to  throw- 
ing money  down  the  stream. 

Our  Job  Is  to  find  out  what  we  want  to  do 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  let  nature  help.  You 
can  cooperate  with  nature,  and  you  can  make 
It  cooperate  with  you,  or  so  much  the  worse 
for  you  and  the  rest  of  us. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  three  val- 
leys which  have  something  to  do  with  this 
problem  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
here,  and  If  we  may  have  the  lights  off  I 
should  like  to  show  a  few  slides  which  will 
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give  some  facts  about  which  I  wish  to  make 
aome  remarks. 
(Slide.) 

That  is  a  picture  In  the  heart  of  California, 
not  far  from  Los  Angeles,  close  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Those  hills  are  water-borne,  unconsoli- 
dated material,  no  rocks  in  them,  and  they 
have  been  put  to  lima  beans  year  after  year, 
left  there,  exposed  to  the  weather  and  rain 
and  you  see  what  the  farmer  has  had  to  do 
to  keep  from  the  development,  really,  of 
a  canyon,  as  thu  soft  soU  was  moved. 

Wben  I  say  canyons.  I  submit  thU  as  evi- 
dence 
(New  slide.) 

That  valley  is  half  a  mile  wide,  or  a  little 
more,  and  not  very  many  miles  long.  Some 
40  or  60  years  ago  that  was  perfectly  flat  all 
the  way  across  as  It  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
picture.  When  the  rain  came  the  water 
slowly  oozed  along  the  surface  and  along 
the  end  of  the  valley  and  got  out. 

The  farmer  thought  he  would  lUe  to  pay 
a  neighbor  $3   to  make  two  furrows  right 
down  the  middle  of  it.    The  water  ran  down 
the  furrows.     It  starts  a  canyon. 
(New  slide.) 

Please  notice  the  bam  and  the  truck  up 
at  the  left.  That  Is  a  near  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  that  gully.  ThU  will  go  along  untU 
the  barn  probably  falls  in.  This  material 
has  no  rocks  in  It  and  when  the  rain  makes 
it  wet  it  goes  down  in  chunks  of  100  tons 
or  more. 

A  little  farther  upstream  the  county  was 
spending  $5,000  to  make  the  necessary  sup- 
ports for  a  road  that  had  previously  gone 
very  satisfactorily  across  the  valley. 

At  the  lower  end  they  were  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  make  a  great  dam  of  earth, 
and  imder  It.  a  cement  outlet,  and  at  this 
end  of  the  outlet,  a  vertical  cement  water 
entrance,  and  as  the  thing  filled  up,  it  raised 
the  entrance  higher  and  higher,  hoping  to 
partly  refill  this  gully,  or  canyon,  which 
was  destroying  the  valley  so  rapidly.  It  cost 
$3  to  make  and  thousands  to  partly  cure. 
(New  slide.) 

The  large  part  of  the  Missouri  Basin  is 
great  plains  pasture  land.  It.  too.  can 
erode,  and  we  have  had  enormous  soil  de- 
struction, because  we  have  overpastured.  and 
broken  nature's  balance. 

The  real  Import  of  what  I  have  to  say  to- 
day about  geography  and  nature's  law,  Is 
the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  we 
find  It.  has  been  brought  Into  some  kind  of 
a  balance  by  nattire:  Balance  of  vegetation 
against  erosion;  a  balance  of  vegetation 
against  gravity.  When  man  destroys  the 
balance,  the  result  is  often  very  far  reaching. 
On  one  side  of  this  picture  you  see  a  field 
with  a  lot  of  grass  left  on  it,  with  enough  to 
hold  the  earth,  and  on  the  left  you  see  one 
where  the  earth  is  shining  out  there. 
(New  slide.) 

Here  you  see  the  balled-up  land  and  gully 
beginning,    as    the    waters    have    a    swifter 
chance  to  get   the   earth. 
(New  slide.) 

There  is  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  country 
peculiar  topographic  forms.  A  valley  5,  10, 
and  15  miles  wide,  many  miles  long,  has  no 
stream  In  It.  The  valley  Itself  is  filled  up 
with  the  wash  from  the  mountains,  often  to 
great  depth,  soft  material,  water  borne.  It 
is  rich.  Before  the  white  man  got  there.  In 
many  of  these  wide  open  valleys  the  grass 
was  knee  high  or  head  high.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  troubles  of  the  earlier  explorers  was  they 
would  be  head  and  ears  covered  over  in  tall 
grass. 

In  nature,  when  It  comes  to  rain,  the  grass 
Just  falls  down  ahead  of  the  water,  and  this 
valley,  miles  long,  mUes  wide,  may  have 
much  water  running  out  of  It.  We  break  the 
grass  carpet. 

Please  note  the  size  of  the  man.  You  will 
see  how  the  dirt  has  fallen  In  in  great  chiuxks. 


Now  the  soil -conservation  people  have  told 
me  In  the  area  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
Just  let  this  alone.  In  most  cases,  vegeta- 
tion will  quickly  come. back  and  hold  it. 

(New  slide.) 

This  Is  the  same  scene  some  years  later. 
It  was  practically  bound  once  again  by  the 
binding  of  grass,  but  it  requires  care.  Tpu 
cannot  go  out  and  grab  and  grab  and  grab. 

(New  slide.) 

Those  roots  are  of  the  8-foot-tall  grsaa. 
They  are  roou. 

(New  slide.) 

Here  is  a  view  of  one  of  those  ufdand 
valleys  that  had  no  stream  until  we  came 
along  and  destroyed  the  vegetation. 

Now  look:  Once  the  cutting  starts.  It  de- 
velops a  vertical  front  and  the  water  turns 
Into  a  waterfall  that  cuu  tmder  and  then 
develops  branches. 

(New  Elide.) 

Now  the  little  point  for  all  those  Interested 
in  this  thing  U,  What  becomes  of  this  stuff 
that  Is  cut  out  of  these  upland  accumula- 
tions of  soft  material,  these  upland  gullies 
and  these  corn  fields? 

Look  at  the  beautiful  river  before  you. 
There  is  the  upper  Rio  Grande  today,  photo- 
graphed in  January  by  myself. 

It  was  taken  looking  downstream  from  the 
bridge  at  Albuquerque.  The  river  has  filled 
up  the  channel  completely,  and  to  prevent 
floods  the  people  have  built  up  the  banks. 
You  see  at  the  right  a  bank,  topped  by  wire 
fencing  to  assist  the  water  In  getting  away, 
and  a  wide  stretch  of  sand. 

I  turned  around  and  took  the  picture  up- 
stream, and  you  will  see  a  little  forest.  "Tie 
water  winds,  between  floods,  back  and  forth. 
It  must  make  a  longer  stream,  deposits  more 
rapidly,  making  a  forest  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream  and  further  blocking  It. 

(New  slide.) 

A  photograph  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
You  see  the  automobile  standing  on  the 
dike.  Notice  how  high  the  dike  is  above  the 
land  to  the  left. 

At  the  center  Is  an  artificial  ditch  dug  for 
drainage.  This  combination  of  the  buUdlng 
of  tbe  river,  the  building  of  the  dikes,  adds 
further  to  the  buUding  of  the  river  and  the 
dikes.  It  breaks  up  the  alkali  and  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  upper  region  today  has  passed 
out  of  cultivation  because  it  was  water- 
logged and  the  river  could  no  longer  drain  It. 

First  the  uplands  were  ruined  by  erosion. 
Second,  the  valley  was  ruined  by  the  deposit 
of  the  trash  that  the  erosion  brought  on. 
Can  you  beat  it?  Am  I  not  Justified  In  say- 
ing that  we  are.  as  a  Nation,  in  our  policy  of 
land  and  resources,  economic  Idiots? 

Now  valley  No.  8:  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
traveling  around  some  years  ago  on  a  field 
mission  with  M.  E.  Muskrake.  who  had  t>een 
for  a  number  of  years  chief  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  division 
for  extermination  of  pernicious  animals.  All 
the  people  who  htmted  mountain  lions  and 
coyotes  were  subject  to  M.  E.  Muskrake.  He 
was  an  applied  naturalist.  Such  a  man  of 
course,  must  know  animals. 

He  told  me  of  an  experience  of  buying  a 
piece  of  land  just  below  a  national  forest  In 
Arizona.  It  was  near  the  forest  and  It  would 
be  a  good  chance  to  see  the  animals.  He  ob- 
served a  hole  In  the  bank  where  a  pair  of 
beavers  had  theh*  habitation.  The  beavers 
built  a  dam.  Presently  they  had  a  house  and 
had  a  family. 

Vegetation  was  rather  scarce  around  there, 
but  there  was  a  smaU  growth  of  willow,  also 
aspen.  The  willow  tree  is  beaver  candy.  It 
is  the  first  choice  he  eats  if  he  has  his  free 
choice.  Aspen  was  the  ham  sandwich,  or 
less.  He  wondered  what  those  beavers  would 
do  with  the  first  little  patch  of  wUlow.  B» 
expected  them  to  destroy  it  the  first  winter. 
Would  you  believe  It,  those  beavers  did  not 
touch  that  willow  the  first  year  or  the  second 
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fM\  but  ran  up  th«  ttrtam  It  irtw  big. 
Thif  wtnt  up  th«  hlll«UI«  Urtb»r  and  nf 
— Ha,  About  tha  third  ymt  th«y  b*fMrt  to 
•  Uttl«  wiUow,  but  tb*y  ncvn  Mtcrmt* 
Jd  thtt  wlUow.  Tb«y  o<inMrv«d  It.  It 
na  to  at  tiMl  tm  Mm  b«tti«  to  Um  tfotito 

ma    fltWIinF,   feMVftll    th«    bMfWI   tiui 

-_^v«,  th«  wrnntf  iwrty  gol  poaowton  of 
M  f  9M  »rt  tbittkitit  tbuut  Mm  voUmo  of 

UMfOMlMttli 

I  Mlty,  M  htmiMi  affbtn  le,  thta  ■ttunttnn 

M  I  j^llliiitlv  u«w  Whilt  w«  pnt  nurMlvM 
un  th»  rhp«t  uitdl  It  rWdUiuU,  tallini  our- 
MhM  how  anmrt  w#  Hft.  tha  niittg  that  tm« 
prvMN  m*  i«  how  dumb  wa  ar*  Man  had 
hot  laa.  If  yuu  nlaaaa.  from  thraa  or  four  thou> 
— n  ■.  C.  until  about  A,  D.  MM  bafora  thty 
iMToad  anoufb  to  mmtu  •  boraa  eolUr 
hltdb  him  up.  Thay  did  not  avrn  hRvt 
trrup  whan  Trajan  coaquared  Thricia, 
4b(  ut  A  O.  70. 
^a  think  tha  Yankaaa  ara  amart.  I  uaad 
Thay  want  waat  with  tha  concept  of  ac- 
qttl|lng  land.  Thay  went  with  a  carutn 
It  of  a  bam.  Tou  bava  all  aeen  them 
thij^  wara  put  on  a  hlllalde  aloptng  aouth 
"      dlR  down,  put  tha  anlmala  in  the  baaln. 
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dri'  a  on  the  other  stda  and  pitch  In  tha  hay 
Tb<  Yankees  went  out  In  DllnoU  In  per- 
faeily  flat  country.  buUt  themaelTea  a  barn 
wit  1  a  door  8  feet  up.  put  a  driveway 
up  io  It.  got  a  load  of  hay  and  brought  It  In. 
It  t  9ok  them  two  genaratlona  to  fit  a  bam  to 
piece  of  flat  land.  That  does  not 
much,  except  to  demonatrate 
•tli^ty. 

when  It  came  to  tranaplantlng  aome- 
_  from  Xiu^pe.  thrn  came  tha  tragedy, 
brought  over  the  concept  of  plowing  the 
Ian  I  and  planting  It.  In  Europe  they  had 
pio  red  land  and  planted  it  to  wheat,  barley 
and  oata.  graaaea  all.  covering  the  ground 
antraly.  They  got  here  and  fotind  com, 
praiantly  cotton,  and  tobacco,  three  crops. 
Tw<  I  of  them  are  major  land  users.  They  are 
thraa  major  land  users.  All  of  them  are 
plaited  In  rows;  the  plants  are  far  apart. 
raq  Urlng  cultivation  between  the  rows.  So 
ave  J  time  the  com  Is  cultivated  and  every 
tim »  tha  cotton  la  cultivated  and  avary  time 
tobacco  is  cultivated,  topaoll  Is  locaaned 
rea<  !y  to  be  removed  by  running  water 

I  la  the  new  thing,  row  crops  and  tUl- 
Aod  a  new  thing,  another  new  thing, 
thunder  storm.  Tou  read  about  London 
uid  London  mists,  but  London  ban  about 
nches  of  rain  a  year.  An  Bngllahman 
pot  I  on  his  thick  woolens  and  he  does  not 
It.  that  Is  all  he  needs  He  would 
•t  through  here  In  mighty  quick  tlma  at 
rata  of  somatlmea  6  Inchea  In  an  hour 
>fary  Inch  la  133  tona  of  water  to  tha 
Down  It  goes.  Our  corn  flalda.  our 
fields,  our  tobacco  fields  gat  It.  So 
1 1  at  astounding  figxiraa  of  daatructton  that 
Hugh  Bennett  haa  made  for  our  con- 
•ld«[aUon.  for  our  alarm,  aad.  If  wa  have  any 
aanaa.  for  our  motivation, 
thing  I  wlato  to  laava  with  you  la  that 
Mad  to  raeogaiM  tlM  (Mt  that  nature 
I  Mt  things  In  balanoa  and  whan  wa  da> 
atro '  U  wa  daatroy  it  at  our  peril.  And  tha 
MK1  thing  la  tha  gravity  of  tha  sltMMiB. 
AJ^ara  of  our  aoll  raaotireaa  that  wo  folng 
>  '  Mngb  to  maka  you  aak  tha  quaotloo. 
Mm  Vnltad  SUtaa  ba  but  a  flash  In  tha 
0*  Wftoryt  Tho  umm  la  "Tea-,  if  wa 
on  iHtfoytng  raoourcea  for  a  few  can- 

,•.  •••  or  two.  aa  rapidly  aa  wa  hava 

4oatroyad  tham  during  tha  tlma  that  wa 
'  hava  baan  alive. 
Tl  a  gravity  of  tha  situation  and  tha  ur- 
at  tha  situation  ara  tha  things  that  I 
1  looao  with  you  aa  background  for  this 
11  wa  let  all  kinds  of  hodga- 
I  ooattoua  to  waste  money  on  our  rlvar 
valUya  aad  not  take  cara  of  them,  or  shall 
wa  I  ut  tham  under  eocnmon  aaaaaT 
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Waihinfton  Letttr 
BXTINSXON  OF  IUBM> 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MtTNiaAN 

IN  TKi  ROOM  or  mPRmrrA'] 
Sfllvrtfay.  Jutt  U,  l»4t 

Mr  tKAFIII.    Mr.  Bpcak«r,  a^ 

ConiritMmtn  art  going  to  a| 

timr  on  ofllclAl  bu.nlnfRi  thlM  ^iimi 
ipltc  of  the  fact  Ihat  thry  could  1( 
fUh.    Thay  ara  tha  onea  who  will 
Inapection  tripa,  bold  hearlngi, 
duct  surveys  in  August  and  St^ptei 
thAt   when   Congreaa   raassemi 
Jaouary,  all  tha  latormatlon  nc 
be  on  haind  for  ttai  fUldAnce  of  th« 
lators. 

There  has  been  some  criticism 
number  of  overseas  investigatl 
will  be  made,  but  when  the  am( 
money  that  Congress  may  save 
of  these  Lrips  Ls  compared  to  the] 
amount  that  will  be  spent,  such  ci 
evaporates. 

Investigating  our  foreign  poUc 
the  spot,  where  these  policies  a( 
are  being  carried  out.  may  help  col 
some  Congressmen  of  the  futility 
tempting  to  buy  good  will  with 
can    dollars.     It    likely    will    pre 
others  the  InefBciencies  of  our 
ment  of  State.    It  may  show  other 
much     of     the    screened     in  for 
brought  Into  the  United  States 
elgn  spokesmen   Is   nothing   but 
Itfopavanda. 

A   number   of  subcommittees 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  thi 
ate  will  make  these  trips.    Do 
anybody  tell  you  that  they  are 
trips.     They  will  help  the  Congi 
by  increasing   his   personal   knc 
and  grasp  of  conditions,  and  the 
help  Congress  as  a  whole  because 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  k)ett 
formed  as  to  the  facts  in  the  issi 
foreign  policy  that  come  up  next, 

Just  before  they  left  for  hoi 
gressmen  were  presented  with  a 
picture  of  how  the  executive  brs 
tba  Paderal  Government  has  w( 
cautt  higher  prices,  while  blamli 
Republicans  for  not  doing  somett 
lower  prices. 

Congressmen    read    on    the 
paces  of  their  newspapers  that 
of  wheat  climbed  one  day  as  mi 
eent«  a  bushel,  because  the  Oovei^ 
was  offering  mcreases  of  15  and  20 
per  hundredweight  in  lu  flour  bu] 
export. 

Bakers  and  other  biuinessmen 
that  such  increases  in  wheat  and 
mean  eventual  Increases  In  the  pr 
bread  every  American  housewife 
purchase  at  the  grocery  stores. 
wheat  and  flour,  in  competition 
Uncle  Sam.  private  millers  and 
facturers  have  to  pay  higher  and 
prtcea. 

That  is  a  prime  example  of  how 
Sam,  through  the  executive  brant 
the  Government  and  its  overseas 
lend  policies,  forces  you  and  me 
more  for  the  thlnga  we  have  to 
Uve. 


rats  ara  buying  frantl- 
there  Is  the  greatest 
It  on  the  Plains  m  tho 
man.  It  seoms  inorad- 
^ernment  would  use  tha 
money  to  ruin  the  con- 
it  that  la  what  has  hap- 

ipptning. 

)la  of  how  tha  praaant 
(•ncouiaalnu  Inflatloii 
ille  piTtrndlKtf  to  fkght. 
la  furnlNhPd  the  peoplr 
lod  briwrrn  tha  ooai- 
tnd  Juhn  L.  Lewlx. 
lUge  waaa  increases  (or 
^l8.  in  affect,  has  chaU 
icr  labor  leader  in  the 
press  for  hlcther  wages 

lonths,  particularly  next 

le    new    wage    increase 
of  mining  coal  consld- 

lan  said  nothing  against 

wage  Increase,  but  he 
[coal  companies  and  In- 

not  to  raise  prices  just 
^ts  had  gone  up.     Eng?g- 

lonomlc  double-talk,  he 

lose  money  while  walt- 
luctlvlty  Increases  would 

the  gains  in  wages. 

not  wait — and  we  are  in 
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Imports   Now  Can   Save 
tales  in  Next  War 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

lEWEY  SHORT 

Kiaaotnu 
OP  REPRKSENTATTVB 

\p.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 

ierlcan  people  to  learn? 

modern  war  depends 

U  weapons  that  it  does 

^r  of  men.    Those  of  us 

tanded  as  "isolationists," 

Iseen  much  more  of  the 

Accusers,  know  that  it  Is 

but  .sclentlflc  research 

development  that  will 

this  atomic  age. 

kretofnre  granted  to  ex- 

i.  I  submit  the  following 

Icai.  which  appeared  in 

[Dally  News  of  July  26. 

Itcly  prove  to  the  mo.st 

that  we  cannct  destroy 

we  have  something 

stroy  him. 

5»T»   IfOW  CAN   BAVB  tmms 

IN  tnxr  WAS 

^Im  O.  Lucas) 

SUtaa  could  not  aup- 
by  itaalf. 

16  II  blaatad  tha  Ulualon 
f-aufflclant.  Paarl  Harbor 
ahort  In  baalo  war  mata- 
1  Navy  plannera  hope  never 
lught  In  that  poaltlon. 
^partmant.  after  a  6-yaar 
indation  of  our  laduetrlal 
for  many  deaaass.    We 


ara,  It  raporu,.  "not  oonfrontad  with  a 
aearolty  of  raw  matartali  which  could 
threaten  tha  banc  tccurity  of  our  ataal  ln« 
dUKtry," 

Ttia  Army'Navy  Muntiiont  Board  haa  found 
wa  muat  dopaiid  un  (uralsn  aouroaa  for  sU 
our  antimony,  aabaatoa,  chroma,  columbita, 
aoruitdum,  Induatrial  diaiiionda,  amaiina, 
grnphiia,  hyoaelna,  Jawal  baariiisn,  kvnttua, 
inuiiuKlta,  niokal,  opium,  pappei,  inatHiii  ut 
Ilia  platinum  grmip.  iiyiPthmm,  qtiartM,  qua- 
brnchu,  quiiiidlna,  qiiliiliia.  rubber,  tak, 
»hallnc  tnittnlina.  tin,  and  alreon.  Wa  Im* 
port  US  parcant  of  our  ntlra,  Wa  ga  90  par- 
cant  of  our  baryi,  bausita,  lodina,  matallurg- 
leal  maagaaeae  froai  foreign  aourcea.  Wa 
buy  80  peraeat  ol  our  buiuuth,  cadmium, 
nnd  rutlle 

Moreover,  W.  John  Kennay.  Aaatatant  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  Navy  and  a  member  of  the  lluni- 
tlona  Board,  aaya  73  percent  of  our  Imports 
ara  necCMlttea.  If  10  percent  faila  to  Ret 
through,  It  ties  up  our  economy. 

For  manganeae  and  tin.  for  example,  we 
muat  go  to  South  and  West  Africa  and  In- 
dia. The  Munitions  Board  committed  Itself 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  manganese  last 
year.  It  hopes  soon  to  build  our  reserve  to 
minimum  strength.  Fourteen  pounds  of 
manganese  go  Into  every  ton  of  steel.  In 
all.  40  commodities,  produced  In  57  countries, 
go  into  AmerlCLin  steel. 

Chrome  for  steel  Is  another  example.  The 
Munitions  Board  Is  buying  all  It  can.  But 
Ru.s8la  already  haa  a  reserve  of  15.000.000,000 
tons. 

We  are  critically  short  of  rubber.  On  Pearl 
Harbor  day  we  had  500,000  tons.  Today  we 
have  180.000  tons.  Representative  Dewey 
Shout.  Republican,  of  Missouri,  on  July  19 
warned  -e  Board:  'It  Ls  high  time  to  get 
busy  and  buy  more  rubber  '  But  War  Sec- 
retary Kenneth  C.  Royall  says  International 
trade  agreements  are  a  barrier. 

Our  petroleum  reserves  are  shrinking. 
President  Truman  has  asked  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate.  CivUlan  demands  are 
higher  than  before  the  war  The  Navy's  ex- 
plorations in  Alaska  so  far  have  brought  no 
more  than  a  promise.  W  are  critically  short 
of  manila  fiber. 

In  all,  there  are  67  raw  materials  on  the 
Board's  first  priority  list;  24  have  second 
priority.  All  are  essential  to  national  secu- 
rity. 

Finally,  we  must  plan  against  the  day  ma- 
terials now  adequate  will  be  exhausted.  At 
our  present  rate  of  withdrawals  against 
proved  reserves,  copper  will  be  used  up  In  19 
years,  even  if  we  get  half  our  supply  abroad. 
Lead  will  be  exhausted  In  10  years:  zinc  in  20 
years.  Vanadium  supplies  will  disappear  by 
1953. 

The  Board's  Job  Is  to  buy  enough  scarce 
materials  to  Insure  our  productive  capacity. 
It  give*  itself  6  years.  As  supplies  are  bought 
they  are  stored  in  Army  and  Navy  warehouses. 
Secretary  Royall  says  the  best  guaranty  of 
peace  Is  the  knowledge  by  other  nations  that 
our  warehousea  are  full  of  tha  things  which 
enable  tu  to  produce  even  more  war  goods 
than  we  produced  in  World  War  II— and  pro* 
duce  them  quickly. 


Twentieth     Cenhiry    Congresi — Specific 
Steps  for  Improviof  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNE8SXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Wal- 
ter P.  Armstrong  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 


bar.  and  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Is  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  thoughtful  students  of 
American  history,  Throughout  tha 
years  he  has  spoken  and  written  exten- 
sively on  the  American  Congress  and 
parllrularly  tho  ways  and  means  of 
sli-cnuthenlng  our  Federal  ItrulMttture. 
Under  leave  to  axtend  my  rrmark»,  I  in- 
dude  an  article  by  Mr,  Annul  ronH  which 
apprnfn  In  the  July  edition  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Bar  Anxoclatlon  Journal.  Mr,  Arm- 
strong's analysis  of  the  functioning  of 
the  La  Follrtte-Monronpy  Act  nnd  of  the 
steps  nccos.iRry  to  further  modcrnlEo 
Congress  is  entitled  to  thorough  consid- 
eration and  thoughtful  study. 

A  TwrNTirrM-CENTunr  CoNOREaa:  Bpwctnc 
STcpa  rot  iMpaoviNO  Leoiblation:  A  Re- 
view 

(By  Walter  P.  Armstrong) 
The  co-authors  of  this  significant  June 
volume  are  Estes  Ketauve*,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  dis- 
trict, and  Jack  Levin,  a  capable  and  ex- 
perienced governmental  consultant.  Inter- 
nal evidence  suggests  that  Dr.  Levin  acted 
In  an  editorial  capacity.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  those  which  Mr.  Kefauveb  has 
consistently  advocated  during  the  8  years 
he  has  been  in  Congress.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  legis- 
lative body  and  the  political  realism  shown 
could  hardly  have  been  acquired  without 
personal  experience.  In  discussing  the  leg- 
islative-executive relationship,  the  book 
speaks  from  a  point  of  view  exclusively  that 
of  the  Congress. 

This  study  was  published  some  4  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Act '  and  takes  Into  account  the 
limited  experience  under  that  statute. 
While  appreciating  the  progress  made  under 
this  act.  the  authors  .loint  out  that  the  reso- 
lution creating  the  Joint  committee  tied  its 
hands  by  forbidding  consideration  of  "cer- 
tain basic  matters  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
any  thorough  repairing  of  ancient  congres- 
sional machinery.  Equally  Important,  due 
to  the  wide  divergencies  of  viewpoint  exist- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, only  a  part  of  the  vorth-while  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  found  a  way  into 
their  report  to  Congress.  Finally,  even  the 
recommendations  of  this  dUuted  report 
were  whittled  down  drastically  by  the  poli- 
tical compromises  that  were  essential  If  any 
reorganization  bill  was  to  pass  at  all.  Con- 
sequently, the  real  Job  still  remains"  (p. 
Ix)  This  is  in  accord  with  other  views. 
Robert  Heller'  "estimates  that  the  act  car- 
ried reorganization  only  halfway  toward 
the  necessary  goal,"  while  Representative 
MoNaoNET  has  been  quoted  aa  declaring 
that  there  has  been  "backsliding  from  the 
act  roughly  at  about  30  percent."'  Dr. 
GeorRe  B.  Gnlloway.  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  la 
quoted   aa   adylng   that   "if   reorganization 


'Laglalatlva  Reorcnnlzatlon  Act  of  1948. 
eh.  763:  Public  Law  601,  7Qth  Cong.,  ad  aaaa. 
Cf.  Tha  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1048,  by  Charles  W.  Shull.  Temple  Law 
Quarterly,  January  1M7;  vol.  XX.  No.  23. 
p.  375. 

'Author  of  Strengthening  the  Congraaa, 
National  Planning  Aaaoclatlon,  Washington, 
1945.  Cf.  review  by  Armstrong,  31  A.  B.  A.  J. 
188:  AprU  1945. 

« The  quotations  are  from  Congreaa  la  Far 
From  Reorganization  by  Philip  8.  Brough- 
ton,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  18,  1948. 
The  "backsliding  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mon- 
aoNET  la  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  act 
limiting  the  number  of  committees  by  creat- 
ing special  committees  and  dividing  standing 
committees  Into  subconunitteea. 


Stops  hare,  aoma  of  tha  chaafea  may  do  mora 
barm  than  good"  (p,  3gl). 

raAoncAL  atwaaatiowB  roa  MecNAincAL 
ncpaovsMtNTB 

Whara  do  wa  go  irom  haraf  This  Is  the 
quaatloH  which  Mr  KiTAUvrs  and  Dr.  Levin 
puaa  for  thomnrlvas,  Ainong  tha  praetlaal 
•uuii««ilnnti :  Voting  by  aloctririiy,  astlmalad 
to  iiHva  34  3  legmlativa  days  pwch  aaaalon; 
batter  tplrphont)  sarvtoai  loudapeukera  which 
will  carry  tli*  lluor  proeeadlngs  to  iha  oOca 
of  aarh  Member,  Tha  deBirnbility  of  tha 
first  two  of  thaat  propoaal*  ii  twit  fairly  da- 
baubla,  It  U  doubtful  whether  it  la  da- 
Btrabla  to  take  tha  chance  of  dacraaaing  tha 
already  tenuuus  attendance  by  enabling  tha 
Members  to  follow  the  proceedlnga  over  loud- 
apaakers.  There  ara  other  methoda.  with 
fewer  diaadvantagaa,  of  conaerving  tha  tlma 
of  tha  Membera. 

It  was  no  doubt  Mr.  KcrAVvta  who  real- 
ized the  imporunce  of  solving  the  problem 
of  how  a  Congressman  who  deairaa  reelection 
can  serve  as  Washington  Repreaentative  of 
his  constituents  without  sacrificing  so  much 
time  as  to  disable  himself  from  being  an 
efBclent  Member  of  Congress.  He  concretizes 
the  present  situation  by  describing  his  ac- 
tivities on  a  typical  day.  The  tabulation  lists, 
during  a  15-hour  day.  8  tasks  for  constitu- 
ents. 11  as  Member  of  Congress.  6  under  both 
heads  and  3  personal  matters.  The  ideal 
solution  of  this  problem  would  be  a  strin- 
gent act  prohibiting  a  Member  of  Congreaa 
from  appearing  In  any  capacity  on  behalf 
of  any  constituent.  Mr.  Kefauvee's  sugges- 
tion Is  that  each  Representative  be  given 
an  administrative  assistant  who  will  act  as 
"chore  boy"  for  constituents.  This  limited 
relief  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Act  did  ac- 
cord to  Senators  but  denied  to  Membera  o< 
the  Lower  House. 

MAKING  THE  OPTICE   MORE  ATTRACTIVE  TO   MEN 
OF  HIGH  CALIBER 

Mr.  Kefaxtver  and  Dr.  Levin  are  concerned 

not  only  with  increasing  the  potential  efB- 
clency  of  Members  of  the  type  of  those  who 
constitute  the  present,  and  have  made  up 
the  membership  ol  the  past.  Congresses,  but 
with  enlarging  the  caliber  of  those  who  wUl 
successfully  seek  election  in  the  future.  How 
can  Congress  l>e  made  more  attractive  to 
men  whose  character  and  capacity  would 
make  them  desirable  Members?  There  are 
two  suggestions:  Adequate  pay.  Including 
bCvter  retirement  provisions,  and  longer 
terms.  The  La  Follette-Monroney  Act  in- 
creased the  pay  to  $12,500  a  year  with  com- 
mensurate retirement  benefits.  The  authora 
do  not  definitely  commit  themselves,  but  ap- 
parently they  deem  this  still  insufficient. 
They  endorse  President  Truman's  suggestion 
that  the  salary  should  be  nearer  $25,000  a 
year.  The  term  they  recommend  la  one  of 
4  jrears.  Few  men  who  have  the  qualifica- 
tions that  should  be  poaaeaaad  by  a  Member 
of  Congreaa  earn  in  private  anterprlaa  a  leaa 
amount  or   hava   laaa  aacurUy  than   this.* 

CHANOIS    WHICH    WOtJLO   RMCIRB   A    CONaTTrU- 
nONAL   AMCNOMINT 

The  lengthening  of  terma  would,  of  eouraa, 
require  a  conatltutlonal  amendment.  It  la, 
however,  within  tha  scope  of  an  objectiva 
which  Is  better  qualified  Congraaamen  and  a 
more  efficient  Congreaa.  Thia  la  true  alao  of 
another  proposal  that  can  be  effectuated  only 
by  amendment— the  granting  of  local  auton- 
omy to  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia.  Whlla 
Justice  to  the  reaidenta  of  the  District  la  suf- 
ficient reason  for  such  an  amendment,  it 
would  result  in  considerably  lightening  tha 


*The  disparity  continues,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  preaent  income-tax  law 
baa  so  greatly  reduced  the  net  reward  offered 
by  private  enterprise.  Perhapa  a  balance  can 
ba  struck  which  will  make  the  financial  re- 
turn from  public  office  comparable  with  that 
of  private  busluesa. 
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at  an  ovarworlMd  Oimgr«M  by  ■ahraf* 
13  leitlslativ*  dafs. 

ctMpter  ta  devotad  to  tba  only  other 

•uggcatad — parmltttng  the  ratl- 

of   treaties    uy   a  majority   of  «acb 

Sound  and  familiar  arcuments  ara 

the  Senate'a  alleged   unaatlslac- 

racord  on  treaties,  the  necessity  of  Im- 

by  the  lower  Houae.  the  tn- 

taa  of  BaaeuUta  agraanmti.  "cloa- 

a  gap  In  dnaearaey."     Mm  taqnrtant  as 

■Dbjaet  ta.  It  Is  beyond  the  frame  of  the 

'■  raal  design— "modernizing  what  ia 

Inadequate  congraartanal  machlnary." 

Is  the  only  departure  from  a  sym- 

1  plan  which  cooslsta  In  the  main  at 

and  supplementing  th»  La  FoUatta> 

Act.    As  great  an  advance  aa  that 

la.  It  to  not  satisfactory  even  In  the  way 

hlch  It  deals  with  the  subjects  which  It 

E^^en  the  Tort  Claims  Act  contains 

Bany    exceptions    and    limitations    that 

may   atlU   be   required   to   handle 

claims* 

laCISLATITir    atOaOAMIZATION    ACT    HJM   tK/t 
ATTAUrCD  ITS  OOAI. 

Itj  waa  by  reducing  and  paralleling  tba 
eon  BSlttaes  of  the  House  and  Senate  that  tba 
projonenu  of  the  ReocsaalaaUon  Act  hopad 
^cumpiisb  the  giaataal  nConn.  Tbera 
Man  Improvement,  but  the  ^cal  la  far 
attained  either  in  theory  or  practice, 
a  a  major  aeooaapllshment  of  the  Reor- 
atton  Act  to  reduce  Senate  eoaaaaltt 
frodi  33  to  15  and  House  coaaMttteea  fi 
4S  «>  10.  Moreover,  some  of  the  Sana 
oommlttcee  are  matched  so  aa  to  i 
functions.  Ifr.  KsrAona  and  Dr. 
Levia  andMae  the  proposal  of  Or.  George  B. 
Oal  oway  *  for  13  committeee  in  each  House. 
wltJ  1  Identic  tuncttons.  They  do  not  suggest, 
hoalsrer.  how  the  evil  of  subcommittees  '  and 
committees  Is  to  be  eliminated.  Rid- 
to  appropriation  bills  are  prohibited  by 
the  Reort,anlzatlon  Act:  they  should  not  be 
perinitted  to  be  attached  to  any  bill.  The 
act  provides  thai  the  House  taxing  and 
apeiidlng  committees  shall  meet  Jointly  at 
the  beginning  of  each  seeelon  and  prepare 
a  1  •glalatlve  budget  fixing  the  maximum 
amcfint  to  be  appropriated.  But  these  well- 
itoaa  ara  oC  little  value  be- 
ara  no  mmtm  at  enforcing  them, 
only  effective  way  that  receipta 
litures  can  be  *«*'»«»«'«^  Is  to  veal 
moriay'-ralatng  and  spending  powers  In  one 
eoBBlttee  (p.  119). 

VI  HaifT  KXTROos  or  SELacmf c  commiiiu 

(  BAIBMEIf    AND    MIMWW    RAVI    PO'ttTS 

A  preeent  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Wa]  s  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
sele  ted  by  the  Denocntte  caucua.  conatltati 
the  Democratic  OeauBlktae  on  OooMBlttaaa 
and  a  aecond  caucus  aAMaa  their  asaign- 
meits.  On  the  Reputatleaa  aide  the  delega- 
tion from  each  State  that  baa  one  or  more 
Bep  ibllcan  Representatives  selects  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  Committee  on  Com- 
miti  eea.  That  Member  baa  aa  numy  votes  as 
tbai  I  are  Republican  MafaaaaBtatlres  from 
hla  ftata.  Ifer.  KErAtmat.  a  Democrat,  prefers 
method. 

a^onty.  It  is  argued,  ahould  be  Ignored 
tai  a  iterfing  «»nmittee  chairmen  and  rank- 


lor 


win 
Act 
Lawkem. 


B. 
Tori 
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a  dlscuaaion  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act, 

Tort  Claims  Against  Government:  Mu- 

nid^.  8Ute.  and  Federal  LlabUlty.  by  Ed- 

Borchard:    and    Padvml    Tort    Clalma 

its  and  QoaatkiBa  for  PracUdng 

fef  Harold  G.  Aran.  »  A.  B.  A.  J. 

M:  March  1047. 

Oongrcee  at  the  Cioaeroads.  by  George 

dallaway   (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.;   New 

1M6). 

the  New  Tork  Times  of  April  14.  1947, 
Hat  at   14d   subcommittees.      See   also 
Code   Congressional   Servloe. 
Advance  Sheet  4  (p.  as  et  seq.). 


jerlty  iMaifeMi  abould  elect  a  chai 
minority  membOTi  tlia  ranUBf  memt 
To  use  ttie  enireailnn  of  the  aut 
chairman   ahould   be   the   servant, 
ecar,  of  the  committee.    The  Reor 
Act  makes  It  the  duty  of  commit 
men  to  report  promptly  to  the  floor 
proved  by  a  eoaBBtttee.    There  u.  he 
no  easy  method  of  enforcement, 
action  would  be  ouda  effective  by  aut 
cally  easlgnlng  to  the  calendar  of  the 
and  House  bills  unanimously  rc{ 
by  discharging  from  a  committee 
hog  on  the  calendar  bills  for  which 
queet  Is  made  by  one-third  of  the 
■hip  of  any  committee. 


urtHoaa  or 


AS   TO 


psarr  usmm 

»N 


The  authors  are  concerned  over 
of    party    responsibility    In    Con; 
Democratic  caucus  is  an  ineffective 
of   determining   or   enforcing    party 
One  of  Its  rules  provides  that  memt 
not  bound  upon  queatlons  involving 
struction  of  the  Cooatitution  or  upon  i 
members  have  made  contrary  pic 
sUtuents  or   received  contrary   u^ti 
from  the  nominating  authority. 

I  of  (his  rule,  but  largely  beet  use  i 
composition  of  the  i  .i  y^^ 
ocTatic  caucuses  have   aimcet   ceased 
held  and  there  is  almost  a  complete 
Msponsibiilty.     This  rule.    It 
should  be  abrogated  and  the  ai 
Ity  of  the  caucus  revived. 

An  even  better  way  of  fixing  party 
slbillty.  it  Ls  insisted,  la  to  prorlde  fc 
jortty  and  minority  JolBt  poMc; 
The  majority  policy  eommttlaa  fill 
Lcglalatlve  Policy  Goamlttee)  would 
ot  the  Vice  President  or  President  pro  i 
of  the  Senate,  the  majority  leaders  an( 
whips,  and  the  IS  committee  chain 
each  House.  The  minority  policy 
w<3^lld  consist  of  the  opposite  rumt 
members  of  the  msjority  commltl 
function  of  these  committees,  which  wc 
entirely  independent  of  the  Executli 
be  to  prepare  a  legislative  progri 
needed  legislation,  and  to  scrutlnixe 
cution  of  thla  legislation.* 

Congress  and  all  commlttevs  should  ' 
quat^y  staffed.  The  ntafTtn^  suggest 
to  be  such  as  would  enable  Congresa 
to  Initiate,  draft.*  and  thoroughly 
legislation,  but  such  as  would  equip 
sttpervislng  to  a  large  extent  the 
d««partment." 


*  The    Reorganization    Act    as    Int 
provides   for   policy  committees   Ui 
scope.    Thla  provision,  while  approi 
Senate,  waa  stricken  out.    The  Seni 
ever,  was  given  a  policy  committee 
first  6  months  of  1947.     There  has 
extension. 

*  In  the  past  the  House  at  least  haa, 
of  Inadequate  stafling,  been  almost  fc 
times  to  rely  upon  outside  aid  in 
and  considering  legislation.  It  Is 
difficult  to  determine  whether 
oc«ning  from  Interested  lobbyMa  m 
pnMtb-tiirtad.  altrulaMe  orgn 
KvaufBB  gives  the  American  Bar 
full  credit  for  having  rendered 
public  service  In  the  latter  capaett 
183.) 

**  The  rulea  of  agandea  would  "be 
until  the  appropriate  congreealonal 
tee  has  examined  them."    (P.  151.) 
was  no  objection  within  a  time  fixed  < 
w<3Uld  become  effective     The  basis  of 
that  here  Is  a  partial  delegation  of  1^ 
tlve  power  which  should  remain  subj 
the  veto  of  the  legislative.    The  act  at 
lag  the  promulgation  of  the  R\Uc 
Frocedure  contalnad  a  limllar  pro\ 


looking  to  better  leglsla- 

llnatlon  le  baaed  on  the 

}uld  be  leaa  friction  If  Oon- 

I  understanding  of  the  con- 

klve  deportment  and  could 

formed    supervision.     Thla 

by  each  executive  da- 

3r  agency  maintaining  an 

pill  with  a  top-fi!Rht  repre- 

trga.    Day-to-day     Uaiaon 

led  with  the  chairmen  of 

and   House  committees. 

irtment  and  agency  rcpre- 

eport  to  i  Joint  meeting 

'H'^ -i^e  committees  charged 

atlon  In  their  fielde. 

e:;s  there  would  be  a  qoea- 

(riod  of  not  more  than  2 

Be.    Manhera  of  the  Cabl- 

^agenclaa  would  be  InTlted 

proper  safeguards,  asked 

concerning  their  depert- 

I  would  be  kept  fully 

itive  actlviuea.u 
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)N  OP  REliIARKS 

or 

ILLE  ZIMMERMAN 


I  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVI8 

Julp  26.  1947 

[AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inds  of  Americans  are 
giief  today  over  the 
leaf  mother  of  our  be- 

lip    between    President 
mother  was  not  only 
tiful  but  expre5sive  of  a 
devotion  of  a  son  for 
}t  a  mother  for  her  son. 
illy  and  the  strong  tics 
land  held  it  together  are 
spirit  of  America  that 
It  and  strong. 
:'ruman.  a  typiral  Mis- 
made  a  great  contnbu- 
\n.  and  the  words  of  Mr. 
)le  touching  the  life  of 
and  her  son,  our  Presl- 

I 

851,  sees.  1.  2  (48  Stat. 

^  28.  sees.  723b.  723c. 

iment    would    be    Morris 

"It  seems  to  me  that  In 

the  court  has  split  on  a 

It   Interpretations   as    to 

It  In  a  statute,  some  coin- 

I  should  promptly  meet 

le  legislators  recant  what 

or   what    the    minority 

of  The  Nine  Young  Mm 

le , ,  New  York  T  mes  oo>k 

^e  8.  1947.    If  the  executive 

supervised,  why  not  the 

have  been  many  similar 

ht  years  Mr.  KsvAovsx  has 

Dcate  of  the  question -and- 

The  Kefauver  resolu- 

i;,  30  A.  B.  A.  J.  SM;  Juae 

■    resolution    contera- 

Bt:on>and-answer  periods 

Senate.     Perhaps   tlnie 

Joint  arrangement. 

I  referred  to  Is  A  Twentieth 

by   EsTTS  KxTAtTVBB  and 

rk:  Duell.  Sloan  &  Pearce. 

Kes  xiv,  334. 


dent,  are  Indeed  appropriate,  and  I  in- 
sert them  herewith  with  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Mas.  MASTHA  Kl.MW  TXtntAN 

While     President     Truman,     like     Lincoln, 
another 

Great  President,  owes  his  success 
To    his    most    remarkable,    lovable    mother, 

That  strengthened  his  life,  for  the  stress 
That,  out  in  the  unfolding  future,  awaited 

Him,  he's  called  today  to  lament 
The  passfng  of  her  whose  devout,  consecrated 

Life  largely  made  him  President. 

The  duties   that   weighed   upon  him   cotild 
not  smother 
The  great  love  that  he  In  his  heart. 
When    he    became   President,    felt   for   his 
mother— 
And.  since  Death  has  torn  them  apart, 
He.  true  to  her  teachings,  in  humble  sub- 
mission 
Still,  as  her  obedient  son. 
In  perfect  accord  with  the  famly  tradition. 
Prays,  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 

His  love  for  his  father,  wife,  sister,  or  brother. 

However  sweet,  is  different  from 
The   love   that   he   had    for   his   wonderful 
mother. 
The  Queen  in  their  old-fashioned  home. 
Which    was   as   divine,    to   him.   as   it   was 
human. 
From  whose  pure  envlroment  went 
The  hard-working,  straightforward  Harry  S. 
Truman. 
The  Nation's  renowned  President. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNEcncm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  final  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  I  shall  deliver  on  foreign  policy 
on  Sunday  night  next. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT'S  AHEAD 

(Address  delivered  by  Senator  Brien  Mc- 
Mahon.  Democrat.  Connecticut,  at  the 
commencement  exercises.  Pordham  Dnl- 
verslty.  New  York  City,  July  27,  1947) 

As  you  probably  know,  a  considerable  part 
of  a  Senator's  homo  work  these  days  is  done 
on  trains  and  planes.  It  may  surprise  you 
to  learn  that,  far  from  complaining  about 
the  large  volume  of  travel  their  Job  requires, 
most  Congressmen  actually  look  forward  to 
their  trips  In  and  out  of  Washington— 
especially  when  it's  out. 

The  re&Bon  for  It  is  not  that  we  are  npces- 
sarlly  restless  souls  or  frustrated  Gulllcers. 
We  look  forward  to  oiu-  trips  because  ihey 
provide  the  best  assurance  of  solitary  con- 
finement or  splendor — call  it  what  you  will — 
obtainable  anywhere.  When  you  lock  your- 
self up  in  ycur  train  b3droom  or  settle  back 
In  your  plane  scat,  you  know  30U  are  not 
going  to  be  called  suddenly  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  a  roll-call  vote;  you  are  not 
going  to  be  buttonholed  by  long  lines  of 
constituents  who  want  to  Impress  upon  you 


this  thing  or  that— as  U  their  right  and  their 
duty;  you  are  not  going  to  be  afflicted  with 
Bell's  disease— that  Is.  violent  twitching  every 
time  a  telephone  rings — although  this  happy 
feature  of  trains  will  rapidly  vanish  now  that 
the  telephone  has  taken  to  wheels,  thus 
effecting  the  final  triumph  of  voice  over 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  time  and  space. 

I  mention  this  preference  of  mine  for 
long  train  or  plane  trips  because  it  was  on 
one  such  trip  recently  tliat  I  did  the  home- 
work for  this  commencement  talk.  1 
brought  along  with  me  the  newspaper  clip- 
pings of  a  half-dozen  other  recent  com- 
mencement addresses.  Subconsciously,  I 
suppose  I  was  doing  a  little  window  shopping 
In  Ideas;  rationally.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
whether  there  was  anything  of  least  common 
denominator  by  way  of  a  message  that  the 
well-addressed  graduate  of  1947  is  hearing 
this  year.  Such  a  denominator  was  not 
difficult  to  tind;  actually,  there  was  a  con- 
sistent pattern.  That  pattern  told  of  the 
sharply  defined  emergence  of  two  worlds, 
and  of  the  continuing  and  increasing  chal- 
lenge for  ihe  American  people. 

As  I  looked  out  from  my  plane  window — 
^we  were  skimming  along  on  the  top  of  a  dl- 
^ensionless  flooring  of  clouds — 1  wondered 
how  long  it  would  be  beforo  ccmmenrement 
speakers  would  again  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
what  you  might  call  the  Sunday  school  pe- 
riod of  graduation  ceremonies:  the  period 
when  speakers  could  give  you  an  inspira- 
tional pat  on  the  back  as  you  went  out  to 
conquer  the  business  world,  when  their  prin- 
cipal message  told  of  the  value  of  thrift, 
modest  living,  and  the  Importance  of  fine 
bocks. 

Not  that  the  world  Is  in  any  less  need  today 
of  those  commendable  qualities  In  university 
graduates  or  anyone  else.  But  the  big  con- 
cern is  what  sort  of  world  we  arc  going  to 
have  in  which  we  can  exercise  those  virtues. 
or  Indeed,  whether  we  are  going  to  have  any 
world  at  all. 

In  thinking  about  this  as  I  settled  back 
in  my  sky  «.halr,  it  occurred  to  me  that  It 
might  be  interesting  to  Imagine  what  might 
have  been  said  to  graduating  classes  at  vari- 
ous key  periods  of  history.  Your  mind  wan- 
ders back  over  these  periods  and  we  can  go 
back  all  the  way  to  early  Greece.  You  won- 
der what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  undergraduates  who 
studied  at  the  academy  under  Plato.  You 
wonder  what  ycu  would  have  said  If  the 
Invitation  to  speak  came  several  centuries 
later  from  Cicero's  New  Academy  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  history  of  Rome;  or  if  it  came 
from  the  University  of  Paris  In  the  twelfth 
century;  or,  much  later,  from  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

And  as  you  think  back  over  these  periods 
and  dwell  upon  them  ycu  are  surprised  to 
see  that  though  the  human  family  has  been 
confronted  with  a  fcbuious  variety  of  prob- 
lems over  the  years,  there  has  been  an  under- 
lying and  basic  unity  of  the  major  and  funda- 
mental issues.  Libraries  of  books  have  been 
written  about  those  Issues,  and  yet  It  Is  net 
difficult  to  compress  Into  a  single  phrase  the 
essence  of  those  books  and  those  Issues. 

For  that  phrase  also  represents  the  highest 
and  most  essential  good  of  mankind— highest 
and  most  essential,  yes,  but  until  now,  un- 
attalned.  The  phrase  Is  "peace  with  jus- 
tice." Those  words  make  no  particular  Im- 
pact upon  the  ear;  they  have  lost  the  vitality 
and  urgency  of  a  fresh  Image.  And  yet, 
cliche  or  otherwise,  those  are  the  only  words 
that  properly  sum  up  the  human  struggle. 
And  the  words  must  be  Inseparable.  Peace 
by  Itself  and  of  Itself  Is  not  the  ultimate 
goal.  Peace  by  Itself,  Professor  Whitehead 
reminded  us.  can  be  anesthesia.  Peace  by 
Itself  can  be  stifling,  parched,  sterile.  It 
can  be  totalitarian  and  antlhuman.  Had 
Nazi  Germany  won  the  war  the  world  today 


would  be  at  peace  under  the  Iron  heel.    No 
one  would  want  peace  at  that  price. 

The  American  people  today  are  not  merely 
seeking  peace.  They  are  seeking  peace  with 
Justice.  They  are  rcisonable  and  they  are 
mature,  and  they  understand  the  nature  of 
war  in  general  and  an  atomic  war  In  particu- 
lar. They  know  that  the  cost  of  such  a  war 
would  be  reckoned  In  tens  of  millions  of 
American  lives.  They  know  that  adequate 
preparation  to  fight  such  a  war  Inevitably 
requires  decentralization  of  our  Industry,  re- 
location of  large  portions  of  our  population 
and  loss  of  personal  freedom— measures  such 
as  this  democracy  has  never  before  known. 

They  know — and  do  not  have  to  be  fright- 
ened In  order  to  be  convinced — that  if  we 
assume  that  other  nations  cannot  in  the 
future  manufacture  atomic  weapons  for 
themselves  without  any  help  from  us.  we  are 
building  our  security  out  of  straws.  And 
they  know— with  a  deep  and  instinctive  wis- 
dom— that  the  only  defense  against  atomic 
or  bacteriological  attack — or  worse — is  not 
some  Ingenlotis  new  superradar  or  magic  in- 
terceptor, but  peace.  Peace,  and  peace  alone, 
provides  the  only  worth-while  defense  against 
attack. 

And  yet,  peace  would  not  be  enough.  The 
peace  must  carry  the  substance  of  Justice 
if  it  Is  to  be  valued.  Peace  has  meaning 
only  if  there  is  also  the  atmosphere  in  which 
freemen  can  breathe  and  grow— in  which  It 
is  possible  to  create  ideals  and  attempt  to 
achieve  them;  In  which  It  Is  possible  to  pur- 
sue the  mission  of  prograss.  And  the  word 
which  most  precisely  expresses  all  these  val- 
ues is  Justice. 

How.  then,  do  we  go  at>out  avoiding  war, 
yet  assuring  ourselves  that  justice  will  not 
be  sacrificed  In  the  process?  There  is  no 
absolute  answer,  of  course,  except  the  regen- 
eration of  the  heart  of  man  and  much  aa 
we  can  wish  and  pray  for  that  blessed  eventu- 
ality to  occur  within  the  required  time,  we 
would  do  well  to  settle  for  something  less 
than  absolute  answers,  given  the  present 
Imperfect  state  of  man  and  the  instltutlona 
in  which  man  lives  and  through  which  he 
operates.  What  we  must  see  is  not  sure-fire 
solutions — for  there  may  be  none  available 
at  the  moment— but  something  that  gives 
us  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  promoting 
both  our  security  and  the  national  welfare. 
At  the  moment  we  would  be  deluding  our- 
selves were  we  to  say  that  the  present  world 
drift,  if  it  continues,  holds  that  reasonable 
chance.  In  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen 
tragedy  developing  before  our  eyes:  two  great 
nations  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends have  been  unable  to  find  an  equivalent 
for  the  tie  that  bound  them  together  when 
they  faced  a  common  danger.  The  American 
people — and  I  am  sure  the  Russian  people 
hoped  In  August  1945  that  the  common  hope 
for  security  would  have  been  enough,  but 
that  common  hope  has  been  overshadowed — 
Indeed,  all  but  blotted  out  by  a  growing 
and  ominous  antagonism.  Within  the  last 
month  we  have  seen  not  only  the  deepening 
but  the  hardening  of  an  actual  rift.  The 
most  hopeful  and  promising  slogan  of  only  3 
years  ago,  "One  World."  has  now  become 
plural. 

This  fact  strikes  us  with  horror  and  sur- 
prise. And  yet  what  happened  in  the  last  9 
years  could  have  been  predicted.  The  mush- 
rooming hostility,  the  moves  and  counter- 
moves,  the  ominous  deterioration  In  the 
health  of  the  family  of  nations — all  of  these 
were  foreseeable  given  the  framework  within 
which  they  were  to  take  place.  Nor  does  one 
have  to  be  a  prophet  especially  to  foresee  the 
consequences  of  a  further  deterioration  with- 
in the  next  few  years — or  even  the  next  few 
months.  We  have  only  to  construct  a  rough 
graph  plot  in  the  present  rate  of  disintegra- 
tion to  see  where  we  will  come  out  in  the 
period  just  ahead. 
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n  MiTlng  that  th«  profrswlv*  crumbllnf 
of  the  petce  during  Um  lait  t  j—n  wm 
Uu^7  predictable.  w«  art  not  atumptlng 
to  tnvoke  a  ntroapecttre  wt<>d(xn  after  tb« 
•Ti  nt.  W«  were  faced  at  the  end  of  ihm  war 
«1  ii  a  baste  MtMrtMl  ebatteni^e — 
tti»:  haa  beaa  MiMtng  all  through 

that  cliatiaini  «ms  met.  people  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  bleaelDti  of  aecurlty.  Where 
tb  I  duUienge  was  igiMnd  aaOons  and  occa- 
ill  lallf  drumtloos  bad  to  pay  tbe  tUtttnau 
pe^altf-— death  or  «May.  Tbe  challenge  la 
;  complicated.  ItoMlgfe  tt  Is  far  from  easy  to 

It  is  this:  MlahMiMiig  the  rules  of  the 
ga^  for  nations,  with  adequate  machinery 

that  they  are  enforced.     Wttk  high 
taflfee  we  took  the  lead  In  formulattef  tke 

II  oiianer  tn  flan  WtmatHaao.  We  hoped  then 
tt|kt  we  had  aat  op  av  orfanlaatlon  which 

succeed  In  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
rid  It  ts  true  that  the  veto  provision  was 
dli  cuMSd  with  BOOM  jpmatmimm  by  the  lar- 
■ai  tec— bat  aU  hope  of  llmttlnc  Its  aee  by  the 
gn  at  poerers  waa  put  aaMe  by  what  seemed  to 
be  a  most  per^uaslTc  and  iw agnatic  argnaent 
wliich  ran  like  this:  "To«  coukUt*t  get  a 
t»  Bty  through  the  United  States  Senate  that 
dli  n't  give  this  country  absolute  veto  power. 
Mi  nla  Is  even  more  insistent  on  her  veto 

III  ht  Hnd  anyway  If  any  of  tbe  big  nations 
#1  to't  have  tbe  right  to  veto  a  proposed  ac- 
th  n  by  the  8ec\irlty  Coimcll.  it  wouldn't 
m  ike  a  prscUcal  dlflerenoe  hacatiee  war  wo\ild 
re  Hit  anyway." 

Kzsa  no.  the  Charter  was  ratified  In  July 
1915.  And  then  in  BiroahUna  on  Augtist 
g.  an  event  occimed  which  basically  changed 
tt  I  relatlonahlpe  of  all  sUtes.  yes.  all  bu- 
rn m  Institutions.  Some  of  my  trlands  hsve 
biEnoaaed  the  fact  that  the  Aaseaably  in 
fli  a  Francisco  did  not  know  of  the 
vt  atomic  bombs  and  that  if  It 
W(  old  taHve  had  a  more  effective  United 
111  tlona  Charter.  That  thought  la  based  on 
th  t  rational  belief  that  a  demonstration  of  a 
pc  wer  sufDcient  to  destroy  nations  would 
fea  so  compelling  that  all  men  would  im- 
m  idlately  go  about  making  sure  thai  ttMit 
f o  ce  should  never  be  used  destnwllvvly. 
B«  t  alas.  Ave  atomic  bombs  were  detonated 
af  er  the  San  Francisco  meeting — one.  the 
te^t  bomb  at  AlaaMgordo:  two  in  Japan, 
two  more  for  test  purposes  before  the 
lated  representatives  of  the  powers  at 
and  today  we  are  not — as  I  see  It — 
bit  closer  to  agreement  on  atomic  coo- 
a  year  ago.  Please  note 
that  no  right  of  veto 
exist  in  an  atomic  control  treatj. 
Tde  Russians  on  tbe  other  hand  have  tana- 
«l<  usly  held  to  the  veto. 

<  >«er  13  montha  have  flona  by  since  our 
distinguished  dalcfala  qpaned  the  confer- 
.  declaring  that  we  ware  facing  a  content 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  It  would 
to  be  obvlotts  that  up  to  this  point  that 
ttest  does  not  augur  well  for  the  quick. 
,  ind  while  this  most  distressing  lack  of 
fr<  greas  is  being  reported  from  the  United 
Ha  iona  Control  GoasBlislon.  we  are  wttneas- 
tB|  Kurope  trembling  in  the  balance.  An- 
etl  ar  winter  without  plan  or  direction  will 
res  Alt  in  Europe's  oomplete  disintegration. 
W«  now  are  fully  sware  that  the  death  oC 
on  er  and  a  free  society  brings  to  the  burial 
lit  a  as  gladsome  heirs  the  Communist  as> 
■Mlatea  oC  Moacow  who  are  ever  ready  to 
pa  tldpate  in  the  spreading  of  Riissla's 
tnaoexMe  and  power. 

:  t  la  of  the  esaence  of  ow  chance  for  safety 
th  it  AxamkBtk  should  not  aSord  the  luxury  of 
dri  rting.  It  Is  not  how  we  wish  things  to 
be  that  must  dictate  otir  policy  but  rather 
thi  I  facts,  the  objective  truth.  Reality  mtist 
be  served  If  we  are  to  survive 
llr.  BanKb  aaM  the  other  day  that  we  vera 
— -  -  A  eoM  wtK  with  Soviet  BuMla. 
apt  MMl  rt— rlpllia  term  Indeed.  But! 
8a](  in  aU  seriousness  that  if  ways  and 


are  not  fotmd  and  devised  to  stop 
war.  hot  war  erlll  come  and  the 
end  In  cold  ashes. 

What  eourse  shsll  Amertcs  pursue 
that  catastrophe  at  heme  and  at 
boase  w«  aiaet  proea  that  the  W« 
la  general  and  tbe  United  States  tn 
is  not  headed  for  the  economic  '  11 
dieted  by  the  Eneslans  We  must 
strate  thnt  capnalbra  will  not  cool 
its  long-term  welfare  for 
We  most  use  our  every 
jloyment  and  dcpr« 
believes  that  she  will 
trouble  in  organizing  the  world  II 
ourselves  If  we  f(.  In  the  slough  of  a 
prcsslon.  We  must  reconcile  ourselt 
sacrtflcaa  that  will  be  necessary 
America  strong. 

We  must  do  our  level  best  to 
civil  rights  of  all  our  dtiaens.  We  mt 
antee  the  right  of  free  oocnpetltlon 
which  entarpnsers  cannot  remain 

We  mart  see  to  it  that  there  Is  a  Ji 
slon  of  the  burden  of  tsxation     Wa 
to  It  that  these  who  bore  the  be 
battle  for  our  survival  are  not  forgot 
must,  tn  short,  demonstrate  to  the  wi 
here  in  this  land  of  ours  we  shall  hai 
pie  well-fed.  well-clothed,  and  weIl-1 

But  essentui  ss  all  this  Is.  by  it 
not  laMB*  peace  with  justice.    We 
to  go  bafand  our  frontiers.     We 
for  a  time,  to  beeome  our  less  unf 
brother's  kmpm 

Bven  now  our  prayers  are  with 
men  of  western  Europe  who  are 
with  might  and  main  to  draw  up  ai 
on  a  common  course  of  action  that 
Europe  from  her  back  and  set  her  on 
to  vignoiis  life  in  s  free  society. 
later,  something  may  hsve  to  be 
Asia.    We  shall  soon  know  whe    ,  r 
statesmen  are  equal  to  the  tasa  tt 
the  Marshall  plan. 

But  In  fixing  the  terms  of  our 
statesmen  will  bear  s  heavy  burdei 
sponslblUty.    I  reallae  that  It  is  a 
unpopular  jurt  now  to  talk  of  tying 
strings  to  our  material  help.     Yet  aa] 
we  must  do  Just  that. 

After  the  last  elecUon.  it  was  ftui 
to  declare   that   our   foreign   and 
policies  were  to  be  kept  in  separate 
the  brain.   The  ilgM  baad  of  d    :    st 
was  to  set  in  fHD  ma^pandeaco  at 
hand   of   international    policy      Utt 
sense,  of  course.     It  cannot  be  doi 

Just  such  utter  nonsense  la  the 
w»  can  or  staoald  endorse  ■  plan  for'' 
ion  and  recovery  even 
■ttrope  without  carefully  apj 
P»*lKjal  consequence  of  that  Intt 

I  argue  that  we  are.  by  way  of  spet 
the  homa  of  a  dilenuna. 

On  the  one  hand.  If  we  succeed  li 
Europe  on  tts  feet  and  so  make 
productive  she  will— In  the  absence 
ment  to  the  contrary — ship  her  flnlsl 
nets  to  the  East  In  return  for  food 
from  Russia.    Those  factory  prcduc 
rrttably  hasten  the  equipment  of  Ri 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  inch 
atomic  bornl). 

Given  a  continued  adherence  to 
cotirse.  only  one  result  can  t>e  anti 
more    aggression.      The     historic 
theory  that  aectinty  for  communis 
one  nation — ^for  Instance,  now  in 
can  be  assured  only  by  a  world  won 
m\xnlsm  Is  now  apparently  Russian] 
Where  It  leads  we  know  only  too  wc 

The  other  horn  of  the  dllemoaa 
sharper.    If  wa  do  not  aaaiat  wr        n 
to  puU  hereatt  toeathar.  wa  wfli  aod 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  mast 
Kremlin.     We  shall  expose  our^el-. 
threat  which  we  gave  over  300 


Infinitely  more  precious 

I  prevent — that  threat  l£  the 

Eurasia    by    a    totalitarian 

ten  would  be  tbe  marshaling 

and  know-how  for  stomlc- 

wbose    product    might     be 

3n  ta  If  we  did  not  submit. 

not   submit,  atomic   war 

ipe  this  disastrous  choioaf 
ns  follows: 

for  an  economic  inver  tory 

ire  busy  making  our  oan  to 

kuch  we  can  do.    Buaala  has 

Ion  the  whole  buatnasa.    Let 

demonstrate    the    typi    of 

arid  has  come  to  expect  from 

loral    one.    Not    only    the 

but     the     overwhelming 

I  peoples  of  the  world  «-ou!d 

?peal  at  this  time  b)    the 

appeal  to  conscience  and 

us  ask  for  a  moratorium 

Let  us  follow  up  Secre- 

proposal  for  s  European  In- 

>mlc  needs  with  a  proposal 

|ventory    of    security    reeds. 

propose  througli  tbe 

all  countries  be  invited 

:urity    requiiemeuts.     Let 

Ion  what  it  considers,  from 

of  Its  own  seqirlty.  to  t>e 

of  a  workable  peace. 

;ht    be   many   and   vaiotis. 

rouM  contain  certain  t  ilngs 

■oceM  to  ecoT  omlc 

from    political    or    eco- 

loe  from  outside,  a  measure 

trade.    B<-me    advanci*    to- 

lally  recognized  civil   liber- 

le  substitution  of  a  liv>9  and 

ttnnal    law    for   the   present 

larchy. 

that  the  "security  inven- 
ted up.  would  show  grneral 
^e  great  principle  thst  world 
created    and    malnt.\ined 
machinery  to  enforce  peace, 
that  all  nattona  wlU  gUdly 
that  goes  beyond  the  de> 
equate  mechanism  wh;ch  is 

^e  burning  question  of  peace 
be  put  fully  and  openly  to 
ray  we  can  bolster  our  own 
le  bar  of  world  public  opln- 
the  critical  far-eafitern  area 
are  most  in  doubt.  A 
United  States  of  our  own 
given  to  the  United  Na- 
te the  atmosphere  tn  which 
eal  for  world  peace  ar  d  for 
^ery  would  not  fall  on  deaf 

done  in  the  next  few  Jreeks 

1.  this  inventory,  miy  be 

Inlted  Nations  Genenl  As- 

|meeu  this  fall,  and  there 

^bated  thoroughly  before  a 

I  ail  our  efforts  to  empliaslaa 
^hich  our  proposals  for  corn- 
made— Russia  stui  reCuaoat 
^e  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead 
en  ve  might  have  tc  pro- 
thened  UN  with  aa   many 
are  willing  to  come  iXotig 
for  future  membtrship 
It  shoxild  be  the  Iiappy 
[to  prove  in  lu  day-t>-day 
preponderant  power  con- 
^t  to  countries  outsidti  and 
at  participation  will  tacooM 
rent. 
^at  there  Is  yet  time  to  r»- 
perUcus  drift.    Let  us  hope 
time  to  prove  that  th*  hu- 
Ood's  great  gift  ol  U.e. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26. 1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  tabic  shows  where 
and  how  over  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
spent  from  1936  to  1946: 

Use  of  section  32  funds,  1936-46 
Cotton : 


Exportation 

Diversion .__ 

69,384.310 
17.  974.  354 

Stamp  plan 

18.  789.  279 

Total 

153.  979. 033 

Dairy  products: 

Direct  distribution 

Exportation 

Diversion 

Stamp  plan 

89,971.691 

145. 134 

8.  795.  799 

26. 188.  453 

Total 

125.101.077 

Poultry  products: 

Direct  dlsuibutlon ^... 

Stamp  plan _. 

38.  130.382 
43,568.415 

ToUl 

81.  698, 797 

Prult: 

Direct  distribution 

Exportation 

Diversion . ..._.__ 

104.691.431 

118.517 

2.  476.  917 

Stamp  plan — — 

87.501.926 

Total 

144.  788, 791 

Grain  products: 

Direct  distribution.. 

Exportation 

Diversion 

Stamp  plan 

68,  872.  621 

62.  157.  578 

8.034 

49.563.670 

ToUl 

180,601,903 

Meat  and  meat  products: 

Direct  distribution . 

Exportation 

Stamp  plan 

28,  259.  763 

141.620 

43,  103,000 

Total 

71.504,382 

NuU: 

Direct  distribution 

Exportation 

Diversion 

1.380,036 

2.  799.  793 

21.014.585 

Total 

25. 194. 414 

Vegetables: 

Direct  distribution 

Exportation 

Diversion.. ._.__..__._ 

49.  469.  194 
1,200.000 
8.  28<t  926 

Stamp  plan 

61,931  030 

Total 

120.  885. 150 

Tobacco: 

E;;portation 

Diversion 

3.881 
9, 932.  505 

ToUl 

9. 936. 386 

Miscellaneous: 

Direct  distribution $20, 374. 904 

Diversion l,  724.  525 

Stamp  plan • 99. 0'DO 


Total. 


School  milk  and  Ixmch  pro- 
gram  


22. 198, 429 


120.  900. 5(>2 


Grand  total 1 .  056.  788.  9I!4 

Source :  Compiled  from  table  received  from 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June 
11,  1947. 

The  information  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows: 

First.  That  a  total  of  over  $153,000.- 
000  has  been  spent  on  cotton.  It  ali;o 
shows  that  10  companies  in  the  United 
States  received  a  total  subsidy  of  ovor 
$4,500,000  on  cotton  used  for  insulating 
purposes  and  that  one  company  was  sub- 
sidized over  $1,046,000  for  cotton  for  in- 
sulating purposes.  This  experiment  for 
new  uses  appears  to  have  outgrown  an 
experiment  and  has  become  a  racket. 

Second.  That  there  were  eight  com- 
panies in  the  United  States;  that  18,- 
071,000  pcimds  of  cotton  have  been  used 
for  cotton  batts;  and,  that  one  company 
In  Missouri  has  had  a  subsidy  of  $333,- 
000  of  the  total  $722,900  of  the  section 
32  fimds  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tliird.  That  the  funds  used  to  dis- 
tribute dairy  products  included  $94,000 
to  distribute  milk  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
when  the  people  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
had  twice  the  national  per  capita 
income. 

Fourth.  That  $62,000,000  was  used  for 
exporting  wheat  and  corn— both  soil- 
depleting  crops. 

Fifth.  That  about  as  much  of  the 
funds  were  used  for  vegetable  distribu- 
tion as  for  the  distribution  of  dairy 
products. 

Sixth.  That  over  $9,000,000  of  these 
funds  were  used  to  grind  up  tobacco 
and  subsidize  the  sale  for  fertilizer;  to 
subsidize  the  tobacco  insecticide  industry 
and  to  pay  export  subsidy  on  tobacco. 

Seventh.  That  one-eighth  of  the  total 
funds  were  expended  for  the  school- 
lunch  and  school-milk  program. 

A  billion  dollars  is  a  very,  very  large 
amount  of  money  to  be  turned  over  to 
any  public  ofiacial — elected  or  not  elected. 
The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
found  this  legislation  in  the  statutes 
when  he  became  Sscretary.  so  I  am  not 
critical  of  him.  The  distribution  of  the:>e 
funds  is  faulty,  to  say  the  least.  Em- 
bargoes were  placed  on  wheat  and  cot- 
ton imports.  Section  32  funds  were  ob- 
tained by  setting  aside  30  percent  of  the 
custom  receipts.  These  funds,  as  you  can 
see,  are  or  have  been  used  to  oversub- 
sldize  soil-depleting  crops  like  wheat  and 
cotton,  and  then  we  must  listen  to  the 
talk  about  soil  conservation.  Do  you 
think  we  should  set  aside  thirty  to  forty- 
five  millions  as  section  32  funds  derived 
from  custom  receipts  on  wool  imports 
and  use  these  funds  to  export  a  compet- 
ing product? 

We  must  remember  that  in  1939,  the 
seventh  year  of  the  more  abundant  lile. 


that  basically  agilculturc  in  the  United 
States  was  in  just  as  serious  a  position  as 
in  1932.  We  had  5-pIus-cent  hogs.  54- 
cent  wheat,  and  8-plus-cent  cotton. 

The  need  of  a  long-range  agricultural 
program  is  just  as  apparent  as  it  was  20 
years  ago.  The  Steagall  amendment 
afforded  the  farmers  of  America  more 
assurance  of  equal  consideration  with 
other  groups  of  our  society  than  any  leg- 
islative act.  The  late  Congressman  Stea- 
gall, Congressmen  Gore.  Wolcott.  Brown 
of  Georgia,  and  Crawford,  who  fostered 
this  legislation  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  made  a  great  contribution  to 
American  agriculture  which  was  not 
based  on  special-privilege  legislation  for 
t  small  part  of  American  agriculture. 


The  Displaced  Persons  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OH£CON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
statement  on  the  displaced  persons 
problem,  by  Marvin  Klemme,  former 
UNRRA  official. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Europe  after 
serving  more  than  2  years  with  UNRftA  in 
looking  alter  displaced  persons.  Most  of 
this  time  was  spent  in  the  British  zone  of 
Germany  but  I  made  a  number  of  trips  into 
the  United  States.  French,  and  Russian  zones 
as  well.  For  almost  a  year  and  a  half  of 
this  time  I  served  as  forestry  and  agricul- 
tural adviser  to  the  zone  director  and  the 
last  6  months  I  served  as  the  zone  employ- 
ment officer. 

While  serving  in  these  positions  I  was  al>le 
to  covei  a  great  deal  of  territory.  I  visited 
hundreds  of  camps  or  assembly  centers  oc- 
cupied by  the  displaced  persons.  Serving 
in  these  positions,  I  was  more  or  less  in 
charge  of  thousands  of  them  during  work- 
ing hotirs.  I  therefore  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  thorough  appraisal  of  them  as 
potential  citizsns  of  this  country. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties.  I  became  espe- 
cially attracted  toward  the  "Baits,"  Eston- 
ians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians.  These  peo- 
ple came  from  the  three  little  Baltic  cx- 
republics  that  have  now  been  taken  over  by 
Russia.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they  had 
actively  opposed  communism  in  their  home 
countries.  Therefore,  when  the  Russians 
moved  in  they  moved  out  Just  ahead  of  them. 
Nearly  every  "Bait"  that  you  talk  with  wlU 
tell  you  that  certain  of  his  relatives  were 
killed  by  the  Russians  and  that  others  were 
loaded  onto  railway  cars  and  sent  east.  Very 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  beard  from.  Ex- 
cept for  the  few  that  managed  to  get  into 
Sweden,  there  was  no  other  place  for  them 
to  go  but  Into  Germany.  In  Germany  they 
have  been  ever  since.  The  Germans  prompt- 
ly conscripted  them  for  hard  labor  and  forced 
some  of  the  younger  ones  into  the  armed 
forces  or  labCT  corps. 
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n  our 


yarttmlty 


In  waattnc 
to  mttka  aiid  develop  Alaaka,  l»r«  te  an  op- 


tlu.1    Aiuuldn't    be    pa«eed    vip. 


TheM  PM|I»  vould  rnaka  Che  finest  kind  of 


Fttlars 
left  their 


aU 


tlcally  eniTtlilng  dli 
taime.     The 


tng  tlMlr 


that 


■peaking,  they 
•o  that 
Tl^at  with 
Ttk  man  ara  aktttad  craftmen  and 
eould  imtl  I  their  hosMa  from  hica  or  wfatp- 
aawn  lumt  er.  Not  only  that,  bui  they  couid 
qt  tlnir  ftinn^^v*  aa  well  aa  prac- 
I  naid>d  to  equip  a 
women  are  e:;cellent 
They  know  htjw  to  make  all 
«(  c)othif!«  from  raw  raatertels  as  well 
prapaw  taeds  andar  pto- 
BDth  Ifta  ■■■  and  the 
wcnien  ar4  ctesn  to  tiMir  Uetoc  luitatta.  to- 
toUJigeat  f  mi  have  aa  •ritoeaUonai  ataadard 
with  any  In  Burapa.  Bvcn  dur- 
*  days  they  are  aranaglag  aoma- 
how  to  ke4p  this  trp  pretty  well. 

The  cUiiate  of  the  Baltic  states  is  quite 
almllor  to  that  of  Alr.ska  so  that  here  again 
they  woul  1  fit  in  well.     It  vottld  be  my  Idea 


to  aettle  a^  many  as  a  doeen  or  more  famlltes 
Uiat  the  odd  auaabered  hcme- 
allotted  to  the  -Baits"  and  that 
the  even  dumbers  be  allotted  to  Americans — 


In 
steads 


preferablyl  ea-SMiteauMH.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  leveloplng  of  'little  Estonlas"  and 
little  Laivlus"  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  aw  Ma  tka  aiUBcant  American  aeCtlan 
to  take  a  dvantase  of  the  pioneerln*^  skills 
of  Wmm  ]  Mpla  As  an  "ex-GI"  of  not  only 
one  war  MK  af  two.  I  would  rather  have, 
as  an  All  skaa  homesteader  a  few  of  these 
Battle  far  nen  as  tnstractors  than  any  ntnn- 
ber  aC  «o  mty  agrlculttiml  agents  or  trch- 
Itta  atart.  On  the  other  hand. 
coi  Id  team  a  lot  from  their 
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would  fit  in.    They  would  do  eary  wcU 
eartala  narthem  aacttona  of  tlM  ooBttoant 
Ualtad  States,  such  as  in  nortlMn  '< 
land,  around  the  upper  Great  Lakaa.  and 
the  Paetfle  Northwest.     Many  of  our  yoi 
ftnwrrsM  in  tiMsa  araaa,  as  well  se  other 
aia  laaTtn^  the  farms  and  going  to  the  citli 
It  is  partly  beeauae  ttia  land  Is 
partly  feacausa  Xana  lUa  aeams  Isoiatwl 
thaas  aftv  <  or  4  years  in  the  Army  or  Nal 
and  partly  fcecausa  thair  yooi.^  wtvas  dc 
like  larm  life.    A  lot  of  orr  marginal  fa 
land  iB  hecomlng  unproductive  or  is 
abandoned  for  this  reason.    As  time  goes 
the  matter  promises  to  get  worse  and 
better.     On   the   other   hand,    these 
peopte  have  acrtcnlture  la  their  Mood. 
are  not  the  kind  that  like  life  in  a  big  ctf 
They  are  the  kind  of  ImmigranU  that 
couiitry  needs  to  take  in  if  our  rural  ecot 
Is  net  to  Buffer  in  certain  States.    By  a<! 
ting  these   people,   no  horrslng   problem 
ereatad.  tor  they  promptly  build  new  ho 
ptanear  style  or  daa  repair  old 
which  they  are  to  occnpy. 

The  nximher  of  Belts  in  the  three 
of  Germany,  as  of  June  1.  1947.  are  as  f o 
lows: 


areaa  were   aelaeted  la   Alaska 


th  ?m 


farm 


tfurlBg  th  ' 


1  bava 

3Uld  be 
tool 
we  don't 
^alciable 
#Kide  to 
«Mit  Oils 


t  majority  of  theae  Baltic  people 

agrlcoiturai  and  foraatry  workers. 

bualneaa  and  profeaaional  workers 

are  skilled  In  this  type  of  work. 

;ity  people  in  thaw  eoontclaa  Ibo 

XJatng  an  aae  cr  a  CMia-cut 

natural    for    them.    Therefore. 

period  when  they  were  not  needed 

l^rms  ttoey  oould  be  F>orktng  In  the 

or  pulp  mllJa.     There  are  alao 

number   at   BibtfaMii    and 

en  aiBoac  ttkem. 

Mt  tor  several  years  that  Alaaka 

developed  from  a  national  defense 

cte.  as  well  aa  for  other  reasons.     If 

tettle  and  make  proper  vme  of  thta 

»rritory  some  other  co^iutiy  may 

do  It  for  us.    We  riMMAd  leaeasber 

Is  the  flBSy  part  of  the  oM  Caarist 

tl^at  baa  not  bam  recovered  by  the 


aane 


TIM 

I 

neito : 
aho  tld 


TPsrrttory — ' 
eouM  be 
food  wlhB  re 

th4t 
■taracted 
Matea-Cahadl 
Board  an  d 


Bie  that 
be 

for   this 
wotild 


brotig]  It 


hare 


guveiume  it 
Alaska 

the  Unitab 


goea  for   western   Canada,   al- 
p^rhapa  not  to  ao  great  an  extent. 
Is  Canada^  baotosw.  I  know  that 
faal  Hati  ril  this  tenitory 
the  Alaskan  Highway  and  on  the 
be  settled  withoirt  nmwiCMOiirj 
believe  that  this  whole  Iforthwest 
Canada    and    iUaska — 
lettled  aa  a  joint  operation  and  a 
of   the   cost   of   the   operation 
to  national  defense.     I  under- 
the  Alaskan  Highway  was  con- 
i^der  the  snpernslcn  of  the  United 
an     Joint     HatSonal    Defense 
that  thla  Board  la  stin   func- 
I  actively.    It  occurs  to 
this  matter  of  settlement  should 
to  thehr  attention.     Of  course, 
propooed   piugiasi  to  MMceed.   It 
to  have  the  HNtolas  ■■  'veil  at 
of  the  State.  War.  and  Inte- 
as  weU  as  tbe  Ttorltorlal 
of  Alaska. 
la  not  the  only  place.  *»»^'^**.  la 
SUtea  where  thtot  Baltle  people 


n  lore  or 


«— . 

BrllUi 

311 

rrenci) 

Tatal 

Lstviaaa....  ,  .J.. 
LitNMn^ias 

tMuUma  ...       4 

4^711 

11.  mt 

41,7*2 
27.  OM 
U.tt> 

%41C 

61.11 
1B.M 

I«.3II 

Tetal 

rr.rm 

82.  »1 

s.n9 

Also    scattered    throughout    Austria 
lUly  are  an  additional  2.S00  "Baits." 

Britain  has  already  started  to  solve 
DP  problem  as  far  as  her  zone  is  concemi 
Her  piugiaai  odta  for  the  sending  of 
eO.OOO  to  100.000  able-bodled  workers 
the  BrtOali  uu!ii|ded  aoaaa  ef  Oenaany 
Austria  ever  to  Brltato  to  aaiyaant  her 
shortage.    She  now  has  about  iSOXXtO 
man  prisoners  of  war  but  they  arc   to 
returned  to  their  homes  t>y  the  end  of 
tember.     To  a  certain  extent  the  DP's 
to  replace  these  German   workers.    Brit 
has  specified  that  these  DP  workers  coi 
to  Brttoto  be  one  of  the  three  Baltic  net 
allties  or  Ukranlan.    For  the  present 
at  least  they  have  spcclAcally  stated 
they  do  not  want  Poles.     One  of  the 
sons  that  they  will  not  take  Poles  la  that 
would  Interfere  with  repatriatloii.  which 
stin  going  on.  and  aimWiar  la  that  they  hat 
several  thonoand  PoUata  ooMtters  which  tl 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  digest.     Later 
after  repatriation  is  over,  they  may  ta'^a 
few  selected  Poles  and  they  may  also  take 
few  selected  Ttigortavs.    No  plans  hare 
made  for  taking  Ji««.  toot  I  oaaeratond 
eventually  soom  oC  tbose  who  hsve  bleed 
atlvcs  In  Brttata  say   be  permitted  to 


Within  the  three  saBea  of  weetem 
many  there  are  also  in  additkm  to  the 
approaimately    100.000   Poles.    143.000    Jc 
15.000  TngoBlavs.  and  a  few  thousand 
cellaneou!.    The  TugMUvs,  generally  knc 
aa  King  Peter  TagMiBea.  are  afraid   to 
as  Tito  is  In  control  at 
Large   numiiers  of   the 
ara  going  home  every  day.     The  Polish 
emment,  even  though  It  la  reported  to 
pro-Communist,  Is  so  anxious  to  have  eve 
Pole  return  home  that  it  has  promised 
general  anmesty  to  all  bat  *^rar  crlmtnalaj] 
Quite  a  few  of  tko  eSoer  elasa  type  af 
afraid  to  take  the  cteaoo  but 
be  no  reason  why  the  avoragi 
ahouldn't  return  home.    Few 

expreaaed  a  deeire  to  go  to  the  Uc 
The  Polish  miners  aie  being 
•omed  to  France  and  Belgium  but  these 
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American  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  is  based  upon  an  in- 
telligent and  informed  citizenry;  public 
enlightenment  In  turn  requires  a  free 
and  responsible  press  which  reports  the 
facts  regarding  public  affairs,  and  gives 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people. 

One  of  the  newspapers  In  my  district 
which  serves  the  community  with  great 
credit  Is  the  Ploodwood  Forum  at  Flood- 
wood,  Minn.  The  July  24,  1947,  issue  of 
the  Floodwood  Forum  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "We  Must  Make  Democ- 
racy Work,"  which  is  thought-provoking 
and  indicates  the  grass-roots  sentiments 
of  the  people  regarding  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Wz  Must  Makx  Democxact  Wobk 

Democracy  is  an  ever  changing,  developing 
form  of  government.  It  is  not  static  in  its 
original  concept  and  it  must  not  become 
static  if  it  is  to  continue. 

The  recent  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  stirred 
thoughts  of  the  predicted  impending  doom  to 
democracy.  The  shaping  up  of  a  conflict 
in  Europe  Impels  this  writer  to  reflect  on  the 
possible  basis  for  another  world  conflict. 
Rationally  one  cannot  conceive  that  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  would  see  any  benefit  from 
starting  another  world  war.  The  memory  of 
the  last  one  must  be  too  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all. 

But  surely  there  must  be  some  tmderlying 
cause  if  a  conflict  is  to  start.  We  are  still  too 
close  to  World  War  II  to  correctly  analyze  all 
of  its  causes.  One  thing  stands  clearly  in  our 
minds,  however.  The  last  war  was  caused 
by  the  spread  of  dictatorships — to  the  point 
where  these  would-be  world  rulers  stepped 
on  the  toes  of  too  many  other  nations.  What- 
ever Justifications  there  might  have  been 
of  overcrowded  countries,  lack  of  resotirces. 
lack  of  trade  outlets,  these  lost  their  impor- 
tance in  minds  of  tbe  democratic  nations 
when  It  became  evident  that  here  were  rulers 
of  governments  who  intended  to  win  their 
cause  through  force.  Here  were  ruthless 
leaders  who  placed  the  state  above  the  indi- 
vidual and  made  barbarians  of  men  whether 
or  not  they  willed  it. 

Now  again,  there  are  many  people  who 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  bent  on  the 
same  course  which  started  for  the  Axis  na- 
tions in  Manchuko,  Ethiopia  and  Spain. 

If  we  are  to  head  off  such  an  assault,  if  it 
Is  coming,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us 
to  learn  some  lessons  from  the  past?  We 
allowed  tbe  Axis  nations  to  take  over  because 
of  our  own  weaknesses.  Not  a  weakness  of 
force  of  arms  alone,  but  a  weakness  in  otir 
efforts  to  demonstrate  by  our  conduct  as  a 
nation  that  democracy  was  a  better  way  of 
life  than  dictatorship.  There  are  still  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country,  Including  a  host 
of  ex-servicemen  who  think  that  a  smarter 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  during  the  30's 
might  have  prevented  the  war  we  have  Just 
fought.  If  we  have  another  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  look  back 
over  our  errors  In  past  policy,  because  there 


might  not  be  so  many  people  around  to  tell 
about  what  happened  during  the  forties. 

HOW    FAX    HAVX    WX    COUX? 

The  concept  of  democracy  began  with  the 
first  advocates  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual. This  was  the  kind  of  ideal  of  in- 
dividual salvation  preached  by  e-.rly  Chris- 
tianity. This  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
next  step  when  our  forefathers  wrote  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  they  emphasized  the  importance  of 
individual  lil>erty  and  removal  of  restric- 
tions against  holding  property.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  individual  did  not  hold  property. 
The  feudal  landlord  held  the  title  and  the 
I>eople  lived  on  his  land  subject  to  his  whims. 

The  big  victory  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  the  privilege  of  holding  land  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

Political  democracy  has  moved  on  from  the 
time  when  one  had  to  own  property  In  order 
to  be  allowed  to  vote.  Until  very  recently 
it  permitted  only  the  male  adult  to  vote. 

Following  the  Civil  War  we  removed  th© 
white  restrictions  from  the  voting  privilege 
although  we  have  still  not  made  this  legal 
sanction  a  reality  in  all  our  States.  In  spite 
of  our  imperfections  we  have  been  slowly 
removing  the  restrictions  originally  placed 
on  the  full  development  of  political  de- 
mocracy. We  have  changed  our  Constitu- 
tion by  adding  to  it.  We  have  changed  our 
national  concepts.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  have  changed  and  it  is  not  disloyal 
to  say  that  the  changes  are  needed.  The  fact 
that  the  changes  were  made  is  proof  of  the 
intent  of  the  American  people  that  from  that 
time  to  time,  revisions  In  our  Government 
must  be  made  if  democracy  is  to  continue  to 
grow  and  develop. 

ECONOMIC    DEMOCXACT    IS    THX    NEXT    STEP 

We  have  achieved  the  recoginitlon  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  extending  political  democ- 
racy and  the  next  stage  in  the  extension 
of  democracy  under  the  American  tradition 
is  the  development  of  economic  democracy. 
This  is  possible  under  the  framework  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  We  have  heard 
of  the  need  for  freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  fear.  What  we  need  in  order  to  achieve 
those  ends  is  freedom  from  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing control  of  otir  Government  by  the  big 
monopolies. 

Lewis  Corey  says,  "Monopoly  Is  a  private 
oligarchy  that  constitutes  an  authoritarian 
economic  government  Incompatible  with 
economic  freedom  and  democracy.  It  is  not 
free  enterprise  but  a  destruction  of  free  en- 
terprise as  economic  freedom.  It  restricts 
production,  creates  economic  unbalance 
through  its  policy  of  low  production  with 
high  prices  for  higher  profits  (and)  is  the 
basic  force  that  generates  recurrent  depres- 
sion. Monopoly,  moreover,  wields  a  politi- 
cal influence  in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs that  stands  athwart  liberal  social  prog- 
ress. Experience  Is  ample  that  neither  reg- 
ulation nor  control  of  monopoly  works.  Its 
power  must  be  broken.  It  can  be  broken 
only  by  converting  monopoly  corporations 
into  public  enterprises  as  new  type  TVA's." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Corey.  To  those  who 
ask  where  such  a  policy  might  end  we  sug- 
gest that  a  good  test  can  be  applied  to  guide 
our  actions.  Whenever  any  corporation  be- 
comes more  powerful  than  the  Government 
then  it  Is  time  for  the  people's  government 
to  take  over  the  ownership  of  such  corpora- 
tion. Corporations  are.  by  law,  creatures  of 
the  Government.  If  tbe  Government  in  a 
democracy  is  by,  of,  and  for  the  people,  then 
there  is  every  legal  and  moral  right  for  the 
people  to  take  over  that  which  they  have 
created. 

WHAT'S  THE  POnTTt 

We  think  that  our  foreign  policy  Is  being 
tmduly  Influenced  by  large  monopolies  who 
are  not  concerned  about  the  possibUity  of  a 


few  million  people  being  killed  off  to  {votect 
and  extend  trade  rights  and  privUeges  over 
the  world.  They  have  become  so  powerful 
that  unless  we,  the  people,  step  in,  theae 
monopoly  monsters  wiU  not  only  assist  In 
killing  off  a  lot  of  other  people  but  they  will, 
by  their  own  greed,  kill  off  themselves. 

In  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  these  mon- 
sters are  getting  ready  to  move  in.  There  are 
rumblings  against  the  people's  power  system 
developed  under  the  REA.  There  are  thoee 
who  wish  to  kiU  off  Production  Credit.  Farm 
Home  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  and  other  public 
corporations  set  up  to  protect  people  from 
fear  and  want. 

We  think  the  public  had  better  wake  up  to 
the  giants  whose  fingers  already  have  a  firm 
grasp  on  our  economic  throats.  We  believe 
that  monopoly  corporations  must  be  con- 
verted into  TVA  type  public  corporations  to 
set  up  in  the  United  States  a  socialist  mixed 
economy  of  public  enterprise,  free  private 
enterprise,  and  cooperative  enterprise. 

This  is  at  least  one  way  which  might  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  into  a  war  of  oblitera- 
tion from  which  few  civilised  people  will 
survive. 


More  Valaable  Than  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "More  Valuable  Than 
Dollars"  from  the  Washington  Star,  of 
July  26,  1947. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MORE  VALtTABLE  THAN  DOLLARS 

Twenty-two  countries  have  signified  their 
readiness  to  undertake  the  program  outlined 
In  the  Fulbright  Act — approved  last  year— 
and  we  shall  soon  be  exchanging  surplus  bull- 
dozers, tractors,  barbed  wire,  and  Jeeps  for 
an  education  abroad  of  selected  American 
students. 

The  President's  appointment  a  few  days 
ago  of  the  10-member  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  will  give  practical  effect  to  this 
novel  experiment  In  improvement  erf  inter- 
national relations.  Under  terms  of  the  Ful« 
bright  Act,  foreign  nations  may  pay  for  sur- 
plus war  material  overseas — up  to  a  limit 
for  each  nation  of  $20,000,000,  spread  over 
20  years — by  scholarships  to  Americans,  in- 
cluding expenses  of  travel  and  residence 
abroad.  They  may  also  spend  tbe  money  In 
sending  students  here,  so  long  as  there  Is 
room  for  them  in  American  coUeges,  with- 
out displacing  our  own  people,  and  so  long 
as  none  of  the  money  is  spent  in  doUar  ex- 
change. The  Board  Jtist  appointed  by  the 
President  is  expected  to  meet  in  Washington 
in  the  next  few  months  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  selection  of  the  students.  Thtis 
far  the  State  Department  has  received  some 
12.000  applications  from  American  students, 
of  which  5,000  are  from  veterans. 

Even  with  tbe  limitations  Imposed  by  law, 
the  State  Department  estimates  that  sale  of 
surplus  property  thus  far  Is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant an  expenditure  of  some  $137,000,000  In 
this  form  of  education.  The  program,  there- 
fore. Is  expected  to  continue  for  many  yean 
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It  pertnlta  the  purchaaa  of  sur- 
wlth  foreign  currency,  that  other- 
have  been  liiipoMlfcIa      But  the 
rwult   trom   the   tnUMBCtlons.   In 
luch  mtanglblea  as  ediKatlon  and 
understanplng  between   peoples.  Is  hard  to 
We  followed,   with  beneficial  re> 
ing  of  the  same  Idas  la  ooUect- 
:er  Indemnity  of  935.m0,OOO  from 
major  portion  oS   that   money 
In   the  form  of  tcholarshipa, 
,  for  educating  Chinese  In  the 
and  the  result  was  to  send 
Ctilna  thousands  of  young  men  who 
our  language  and  something  of 
psopl^  and  who  undoubtedly  exerted  a 
nfluence  on  Chinese  sentiment  to- 
ica. 
a  tloie  when  we  are  so  conscious  of  the 
of  the  war's  blttemees  and  strife, 
launching    of    this    undertaking    offers 
In  development  of  genuine  friend- 
dorted  by  a  solid  foundation. 


Wo  rId-Widc  Inincact  of  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IK  N.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  ltOMTAJ*4 

J»  THS  (INATX  OF  THI  UNITSD  STATU 

SiUurdiv.  July  26  MgisUUivt  day  of 
Wednesday,  July  19),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  PreiMinl,  X  ask 

unanimous  conaent  to  havo  fiMtrted  In 
the  Race  n  a  pertinent  it«tement  made 
by  ICi«.lDla«beth  U.  Cralb.  Soda!  and 
■oonomti  Planning  Council  of  South 
Africa.  It  the  recent  Valley  Authority 
Confererce  held  in  Waahlngton.  The 
•Utemei  t  U  eoUtled  "World-Wide  Innu- 
once  ol '  "VA.** 

X  hare  received  an  eatlmate  from  the 
Printing  OfBce  that  the  printing  of  this 
addroH  ^  rill  coet  $150.75. 

Tbtff  bttim  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
WM  erw«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
asfoUom: 

liis.  Ol  ua.  Mr.  Chairmaa  Md  ladlea  and 
gsnUemejk.  It  has  been  aaMVMOi  to  fou 
that  X  she  uld^eek  to  you  on  tl»«  world-wide 
iBfluenoe  d  TV  A. 

•mMi  t  itioo  Is  s  very  reasole  oountry.  far 
•wa?  froc  1  the  tmportaat  parts  of  the  world. 
We  have  \o  travel  o  kaii  dlstaaoe  to  see  the 
ilrtee  or  le  diaousa  in  per- 
il would,  there- 
Hf,  be  pfreeumptuous  li*  ■•  lo  talk  for  the 
reel  of  ta  i  world,  but  I  laaftae  ■outh  Africa 
Is  Uko  a  lay  other  new,  uadeeeloped  eeua- 
trteo.  ao< .  therefore.  U  I  talk  to  9ou  about 
w1^  lout  1  Africa  u  intereeted  In  TVA.  what 
X  say  ma]  have  some  geaerml  appUoauon. 

South  ifrtca  has  been  presented  with  an 
opportun  ty  and  a  ohsllenge  In  regional 
irlft^ni"!  which.  I  believe.  Is  almost  unique. 
A  tear  s|  o  last  AprU  a  gold  strike  of  great 
vefue  wai  made  la  the  aorthern  Orange  Pree 
auu.    siboodvesl  ijetewistic  investigatioa 


kaa  show  i  that  the  field  is  both  large  aad 
rleH.  thai  It  may  almoat  rival  the  Witwateff»> 
rand  at  Ji  tbsnnaaburg  which  supplies  a  third 
o<  the  wc  rid's  total  current  gold  output. 

The  ohUlenge  is  obvious,  for  the  area  la 
which  go  d  has  been  found  Is  to  all  InteaU 
and  piupMse  empty.  There  Is  one  town  of 
Qt  hundred  persons,  and  the  re- 
Bonalats  of  farma  varying  In  slae 
from  1.0(0  to  60,000  acrea,  usually  larger 
rather  th  m  smallsr.  on  each  one  of  which  Is 
a  whiM  f  UBlly  end  a  few  naUves. 

mto  th  It  ragMm  la  the  next  few  years  will 
be  poure<  for  ailalng  purpoees  only  perhaps 


as  many  as  40.000  or  80.000  white  miners 

300.000  native  miners. 

The  opportunity  U  unique,  because  I 
lleve  It  to  be  rare  that  any  country  has 
such  a  clean  slate  on  which  to  work.  In 
region    with    a    healthy    and    Invlgorat 
climate. 

Gold  mining   Is   ths  keystone   of 
Africa's  laresent  prosperity,  making  the  i 
est  contribution  to  the  national  Income 
subsidizing,  by  way  of  the  heevy  taxation  i 
It.  many  of  the  actlvltlea  of  agriculture 
Industry. 

The  Social  and  Economic  Planning  Counc 
had  been  advising  the  Oovernment  for  sc 
time   that   there  was  overcentralizatlon 
many  public  acttvltlee  which,  la  eoajt 
with  the  departmentalisation  eeanaen  to  i 
central  governments  wss  recruiting  in 
ordinated    and    often    actually    oonfllct 
public  expenditures. 

Purthermore.  the  pwely  Mactional 
proach  of  public  afSoisleB  en  dlSsrent  lei 
and  of  private  entrrprlse.  prevented  the  Inl 
gratlon    In    the    development    of    resox 
which  alone  could  develop  the  poteatlallt 
of  any  given  region  to  the  greatest  pitch. 
a  report  on  regional  and  town  planning. 
Council  had  urged  the  Oovernment  to  st 
the  advantagea  of  the  regional  approach 
planning  problems,  and  to  consider  the* 
billtles  of  the  public  corporation  exex 
fled  by  the  TVA  as  an  administrative  sol 
tlon  of  regional  planning. 

Particularly  in  the  suetches  o<  cov 
reserved    for    native    (Bantu)     occupat 
where  the  Intense  pressure  of  the  populat 
on  the  land,  and  gross  overstocking  of 
mala  cduld  be  relieved  only  through 
trlallsatlon.  did  the  Council  urge  the 
vantages  of  the  public  corporation  to  su| 
electricity,   water,  transport,  well   laid 
factory  premiaes  on  the  llnee  of  the 
trading  estates,  and  the  housing  necs 
for  the  workers. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  action  In 
glonal  plannlag  woald  have  been  taken 
senotialy   oousldsred    within   a   measurel 
time  had  not  the  problema  created  by 
discovery  of  the  new  gold  fields 
awaksned  the  Oovernment  and  the 
to  ths   probably  chaotic  conditions  whU 
would  attend  such  rapid  development 
no  control  In  the  public  Interaat  to  be 
olsed. 

The  words  "regional  planning"  and  TVA* 
suddenly  became  faskleaaMe.  knt  it  was 
be  acted  that  eaeh  peeeen  Interpreted 
with  eery  little  relation  to  the  pht 
wnespllen  behind  the  Idee  of 
glbaalleai,  or  the  terms  of  ths  statute 
whleh  TVA  was  beeed. 

Wat  Instance  eertala  Government  d« 
ments  sang  the  pralsss  of  regional  plannli 
la  their  work,  meaning  simply  an  eipai 
slea  el  their  aetivitiee.  without  relation 
the  other  aetivitiee  poaalbls  within  any  s( 
clfte  area,  many  dMas  tasteed  of  few 
but  dsoM  still  devoted  to  Irrigation  only 
multiple  purpoees. 

Many  peopls  ebroed  think  ths  ehisf 
of  the  TVA  Is  irrigation.     I  heard  oert 
spokssmen  of  the  gold-mlnlng  Industry  stal 
flatly  that  they  were  intereeted  in  regior 
planning  but  that  the  tenae  to  them  meet 
the  stipply  of  servloee  for  the  gold  mines 
ehsaply  aa  possible,  that  they  were  suipleic 
Of  say  attempt  at  dlveralflcatlon  of  indi 
la  the  area  beeatise  It  would  make 
thlag  more  expensive  for  the  mines. 
was  a  point  on  whleh  the  coimcU  had 
take  Issue,  as  the  eole  dependenoe  of 
South  African  eecnomy  on  gold  Is  the  mo 
lounedlately  danfferous  factor  in   ths 
tlooal  life. 

The  council  pointed  out  fxirthermore. 
the  gold  minee  were  paying  In  high  taxea  i 
the   price   of   having   developed   the 
waterarand.  the  greatest  urhaa  eoaoentrat 
la  the  Unioa.  with  no  Intcreets  but 
own  in  mind. 
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(d)  To  plan,  promote  and  regulate  proper 
land  use,  and  to  assist  In  the  Improvement 
of  land  use  In  agriculture  and  forestry: 

(e)  To  promote  and  regulate  the  develop- 
ment and  Integration  of  all  branches  of  the 
transport  system; 

(1»  To  promote  the  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  electricity  for  mining,  industrial, 
transport,  rural  and  domestic  purposes: 

(g)  To  assist  In  the  adjustment  of  a  pri- 
marily rural  area  to  the  Impact  of  rapid 
urtMnlzation  by  the  planning  and  estab- 
lishment of  towns; 

(h)  To  explore  the  building  up  of  a  per- 
manent native  labor  force,  housed  under 
conditions  of  fsmlly  life  and  with  the  fa- 
cilities for  social  and  economic  well-being, 
and  for  industrial  training:  and 

(1)  To  promote  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cation and  library  facilities  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  area. 

To  achieve  these  objects  the  authority 
should  have  power  to  acquire  land,  either 
by  agreement  or  expropriation,  to  bold  it  In 
perpetuity,  to  construct  towns  and  industrial 
estate,   and   to  prescribe  land  use. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  thst  the  specific  nature 
of  the  tasks  which  the  South  African  au- 
thority must  perform  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  TVA  with  lu  primarily  fiood 
control,  navigation  and  generating  sctlvltles, 
although  the  broad  objectives  of  each  should 
be  similar,  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
a  richer  life  for  the  people  of  the  region;  as 
great  a  contribution  as  possible  to  the  na- 
tional wealth  by  the  region. 

The  work  of  overseas  regional  development 
authorities  was  studied  where  material  waa 
available.  These  included  the  Chilean  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  several  func- 
tional development  corporations  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  which  are  of  great  Interest  and 
value.  Lord  Lugard's  plan  for  Nigeria,  the 
British  Town  and  Country  Planning  Acu,  the 
New  Towns  Act,  und  various  industrial  dls- 
trlbutlut\  acts  and  reports;  the  distinguished 
resserch  work  done  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  with  the  regional  planning 
commlssloiis  which  It  set  up:  and.  of  course, 
the  TVA. 

Many  suggestions  were  made  In  various 
qunrters  as  to  the  most  suliuble  body  to  per- 
form the  regional  planning  functions.  Per- 
haps the  most  vociferously  urged  of  these 
was  that  the  ptovlncial  administrations 
should  be  endowed  with  regional  planning 
powers.  Of  this  the  Planning  Cotmcll  re- 
peatedly and  publicly  disapproved.  South 
Africa  was  created  in  1010  by  the  union  of 
our  political  entities,  the  Colony  of  the  Cspe 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Orange  Pree  State,  the  old 
Transvaal  Republic,  and  ths  Crown  Colony 
of  Natal. 

But  in  the  Act  of  Union  sll  powers  and 
functions  were  reserved  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment except  a  si>ecinc  fsw.  those  of  con* 
trul  over  roads,  schools,  hMsjiuals,  stid  the 
supervision  of  local  authoiltiea. 

Thus  ths  most  of  the  activities  whleh  a  re> 
glonal  authority  would  be  concerned  with, 
notably  transport  and  electricity  develop- 
ment, soil  and  water  conservation,  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  the  control  and  diversifi- 
cation of  Industry,  native  development  and 
labor  relations  are  ouuide  the  experience  or 
organiiatlon  of  any  of  the  provincial  ad- 
minlstrntions. 

This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  political 
set-up  of  the  United  States,  The  planning 
council  objected  on  other  grounds,  as  well; 
ntst  that  the  Provinces  are  financially  In- 
capable of  performing  their  existing  func- 
tions satUfactorlly,  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  abolition  has  frequently  been  under 
discussion,  and  secondly  that  their  bounda- 
rlec,  political  In  origin,  bear  no  relation  to 
the  natural  regional  units. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  the 
Vaal  River  Valley,  where  the  river  blsecu 
and  is  the  spine  of  a  natural  region,  but  is 
the  boundary  between  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Pree  State. 


Another  proposition  was  that  a  specific 
existing  Government  department  should  be 
given  the  powers  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region.  The  two  most  often 
claiming  the  right  were  the  Irrigation  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Mines.  An 
examination  of  the  functions  which  must  be 
performed  by  the  a  itbority  as  defined  by  the 
council  demonstrates  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  how  ill  equipped  to  undertake  real 
regional  development,  both  by  technical 
training  and  outlook,  such  departments  are. 

If  a  new  department  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  created  for  the  purposes 
of  nation-wide  planning,  as  has  sometimes 
been  proposed,  all  the  advantages  of  the  grass 
roots  approach,  of  Integration  and  coordina- 
tion within  the  region  would,  it  Is  my  belief, 
be  lost.  The  substantive  program  of  the 
authority  must  be  formulated,  executed, 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  but  the  broad 
outlines  of  policy  must  rest  fairly  and  square- 
ly within  the  region. 

A  board  representative  of  the  varied  Inter- 
ests of  the  region  and  advisory  in  function 
is  advocated  in  many  potent  quarters.  The 
council  has  considered  this  suggestion  care- 
fully, and  has  studied  among  other  examples 
the  constitution  and  achievements  of  the 
New  England  and  Pacific  Northwest  Planning 
Commissions  here,  and  the  West  Midland 
Group  on  Postwar  Reconstruction  and  Plan- 
ning In  England. 

Although  minor  beneficial  results  have 
been  achieved,  particularly  by  the  ofBcially 
sponsored  West  Midland  Group,  the  record 
of  these  advisory  bodies  without  statutory 
powers  is  disappointingly  negative.  Further- 
more, the  council  has  consistently  main- 
tained that  a  body  made  up  of  represents- 
tlves  or  areas  and  Interests  is  per  se  un- 
sulted  to  the  type  of  task  which  must  be 
performed  by  the  authority.  It  holds  this 
view  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Representatives  of  existing  bodies, 
whether  departments  of  state,  lessor  author- 
ities, or  business  Interests,  are  prone  to  de- 
fend their  own  established  Interest  agnlnst 
any  Invasion,  even  at  the  expense  of  public 
Interest. 

2  Representatives  may  seek  to  Insure  that 
the  authority's  powers  are  used  only  In  their 
own  mtirest;  if  they  are  unable  to  Insure 
this,  they  may  prefer  to  render  the  authority 
Ineflertunl. 

3.  Even  If  representatives  of  existing  bodies 
wish  to  act  In  the  public  Interest  at  possible 
sacilflce  to  their  own,  they  may  not  poesesn 
the  special  abilities  and  knowledge  needed 
for  asaeestng  the  long-term  consequences  of 
policy  decisions,  or  for  ths  carrying  out  of 
their  tasks. 

Of  all  ths  possible  typee  of  nrgnnlRstlon 
Which  were  studied.  It  was  felt  thi\t  that  of 
the  public  oorporstlon  »s  exrmplined  in  the 
TVA  was  the  most  congenial  to  the  polttirui 
Ktmosphere  of  South  Africa  and  the  best  onn- 
oslved  to  undertake  the  speclflc  work  that 
must  be  dont. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  the  statutory  posi- 
tion and  orgnniMtlon  of  the  TVA  which  I 
believe  to  be  partlculnrly  valuable  to  demo- 
cratic countries  seeking  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  regional  development  are  these. 

The  very  fact  that  the  TVA  was  established 
by  a  national  statute,  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  It  was  to  operate,  and  the  de- 
fined objectives  toward  which  It  was  to  work 
were  debated  and  agreed  to  by  Congress  Is 
fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  principles. 

With  the  creation  of  other  public  corpo- 
rations, here  and  abroad.  It  Is  a  sign  that  the 
constructive  thought  and  know-how  found 
In  the  most  successful  examples  of  private 
enterprise  are  at  last  being  applied  to  the 
processes  of  Oovernment. 

One  reason  I  am  so  deeply  committed  to 
this  business  of  regional  planning  and  re- 
gional organization  is  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  method  by  which  democracy  can  be 
made  to  work,  by  which  the  increasing  func- 
tions which  have  to  be  publicly  undertaken 


can  be  performed  without  the  creation  of 
a  larger,  more  centralized  and  therefore  more 
inefficient  bureaucracy. 

But  the  seml-lndependent  status  of  the 
TVA,  its  considerable  control  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  funds,  seems  to  me  to  be  al- 
most equally  Important.  I  can  see  only  in- 
creasing hesitancy  in  decision  and  action, 
frustration,  and  consequential  inefficiency 
if  an  organization  trying  to  perform  a  busi- 
ness task  in  a  businesslike  way  were  to  be 
held  up  or  thwarted  in  every  action  by  the 
supervision  of  an  unwieldy  bureaucracy. 

I  believe  that  great  fiexlbility  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  operating  funds  is  essientlal  to 
the  satisfactory  conduct  of  any  big  busi- 
ness, although  congresalonal  approval  for 
major  new  capital  expenditures  Is  clearly  a 
necessary  control  in  a  genuine  democracy. 

For  this  reason,  also,  the  corporate  form, 
that  on  which  most  big  businesses  are  ope- 
rated, and  which  carries  with  It  the  respon- 
sibility by  which  It,  as  an  entity,  can  sue  or 
be  sued.  Is  more  desirable  than  that  of  a 
governmental  department. 

It  Is  my  personal  view  that  the  tech- 
nological, social  and  economic  developments 
of  our  day  leave  a  gap  which  must  t>e  filled, 
if  democracy  is  to  survive,  between  the  or- 
ganization by  which  the  Oovernment  per- 
formed chiefly  defensive  and  regulstory 
functions  and  that  which  Is  covered  In  the 
pursuit  of  private  proflt. 

The  public  or  semlpubllc  corporation 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  well  fltted  to  All  this 
hiatus,  especially  where  construction  and 
operation  for  multiple  purposes  In  the  long 
term  p -bile  Interest  are  required. 

The  right  to  hire  and  fire,  to  advance  on 
merit  and  not  seniority,  are  vital  to  ths 
efficiency  of  the  organization,  and  the  fact 
that  the  TVA  operates  outside  the  control  of 
the  public  service  commlasloD  Is,  I  believe, 
of  vital  Importance. 

The  TVA's  system  of  appointment  and  pro- 
motion is  of  great  Interest.  The  provisions 
In  the  act  which  make  it  a  serious  offense 
to  flll  appolntmenu  In  any  political  Interest, 
are.  alas,  as  necessary  in  South  Africa  as 
America,  and  should  be  enforced  as  rigidly. 

The  attachment  of  the  authority  to  the 
President's  office  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest 
slgnlflcancr  and  based  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples. I  have  repeatedly  asked  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  there  are  several  regional 
authorities  functioning  In  this  country,  and 
I  have  never  had  a  satisfactory  reply. 

It  Is  my  earnest  belief  that,  since  the  chief 
functions  of  regional  planning  Is  coordlns- 
tlon,  It  can  be  achieved  only  on  the  site,  st 
the  grass  roots,  or  by  the  chief  coordinating 
officer  of  the  Oovernment,  In  America  ths 
President,  In  South  Africa  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, The  type  uf  organisation  he  will  need 
to  help  him,  whether  an  advlstory  board  or 
a  strengthened  Cabinet  seoreurlat  or  some 
other  device,  must  be  decided  before  long  lu 
both  our  countries. 

I  have  neglected  heretofore  to  talk  about 
the  ovsr-all  planning  functions  of  the  TVA. 
This  Is  becauss,  magnlflcent  as  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Authority  are  In  raising  the 
standard  of  living  through  cheap  electricity 
In  the  vaalley,  It  seems  curious  to  s  foreigner 
that  the  planning  of  land  use  and  the  fullest 
employment  of  the  region's  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  should  have  to  be  pursued  so 
Indirectly, 

The  chance  existence  of  the  nitrate  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals,  the  happy  accident  of  phoe- 
phate  deposits  In  ths  valley,  seem  to  be  the 
tenuous  threads  on  which  one  of  the  moet 
vital  and  unarguably  Justified  activities  of 
the  Authority  hangs. 

Beyond  reeearch  and  demonstration  no  ac- 
tive steps  msy  be  taken  to  promote  the  di- 
versification of  industry.  The  work  even  of 
the  State  planning  boards  U  confined  to 
physical  objectives. 

Broader  social  and  economic  Issues  must  bo 

met  only  incidentally.    Sections  22  and  23  of 

.  the  act  seem  to  have  crept  in  almost  by 
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at  a  minimum. 

point  which  Is  widely  mlsunder- 


We  h  ftve  read  von  Heyek  and  von  Miaea 

you  llT*  within  the  Brltlah  Corn- 
today    you    are    perhaps    mors 

^ Americana  to  faca  the  fact  that 

■nha'cona^us  application  at  Intelligence  to 
tte  tMk  cC  creating  appropriate  means  to 
•d  ends,  as  a  poop  ot  Americans 
r-,T — 1  planning,  alona  MAkes  the  sacrl- 
of  toi  ay  justlflabls  In  the  intereata  of 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addresi 
delivered  by  the  senior   Senator  fr< 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  KilooriI  before 
fourteenth    anniversary    dinner   of   th«' 
Nonsectarian  AnU-Nazl  League,  at  New 
York.  N.  Y..  on  AprU  1.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou>.^ 
as  follows: 

rr  Rau-' 


tOBBorrov. 

_.i,  In  the  problem  at  the  social 
jio^to  relauonahlp  between  the  *,• 

wlite  people,  the  9004)00   Indiana, 

aad  «h«  'i  JMOJOO  naUvaa,  aany  of  whom 
•till  <  aa^ittalT  pclnMlva.  only  public 
afertt  tl  aid  long-term  planning  can  pro- 
^y»  adjiM  anent  by  evolutionary  means. 

2th  Africa  wUl  toUow  the  insplr- 


lag  tbnn  of  treating  all  tha  activltlsa  In 
a  N^oa  a  i  a  saamlaas  web.  which  has  been 
voiced  by  h»  TVA.  but  I  hopa  alao.  that  we 
wlQ  be  ab)<  i  to  implement  the  principle  some- 
what noti  widely 

Ttaa  est)  nt  to  which  local  institutions  have 
been  uaa<  by  the  TVA  and  their  general 
b«  lag  rather  than  undermining 
TCHlve  wide  recognition,  although 
different  ocal  conditlona  should  doubtless 
modify  acme  of  the  TVAs  practices  wbtn 
applied  aliewhere 


Llch  the  planning  council  par- 
rlahed  me  to  study  was  the  sya- 

□  lemoranda  of  agreement  between 
ind  other  bodies,  both  public  and 
Phis  Is  a  device  of  great  signifl- 
wlde  applicability  in  regional  plan- 
ning prac  ;ice.  A  clear  understanding  of  It 
would.  I  t  rtleve.  remove  s  good  deal  of  oppo- 
sition by  \  hoae  interests  which  fear  that  they 
may  be  rt(  Men  over,  rough  shod,  and  without 
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thonty 
which  I 
Thank 


^  of  consultation. 
I  cannot  leave  the  sublect  of  the  debt 
other  couQtrtea  owe  the  TVA  without  men- 
tioning ti  ro  things  which  struck  me  with  the 
utmost  hrce  In  my  recent  visit  there,  and 
which  eai  mot  be  created  by  statute  One  Is 
quality  of  the  men  who  staff  the 
who.  In  the  early  days,  developed 
of  the  onrantzatlon  and  set  the 
Jie  approach  to  the  work. 
Any  O  htar  country  which  could  equal 
America  I  a  this  matter  would  Indeed  be  for- 
rhe  other  point  is  ttaa  sanaa  of  eo- 
and  coordination  between  the  dif- 
ferent Bt^Ss  and  staff  members  which  la  the 
tttel  task  at  ragtonal  planning. 

of    oonfllctlrn    Interests 

without  ^ppeal  to  the  higher  officers  of  the 


can  be  achieved   only   when   the 


workers  li  one  field  understand  and  respect 
tha  alfoa  and  m^'thods  of  men  in  contiguous 

1  lat  feeling  which  I  sensed  among 

tta*  ataff  at  enthusiasm  for.  and  wilUngneaa 
«•  eoepei  kte  In  all  the  acUvltlaa  of  the  Au- 
pevbapa  Oia  atwignit  imprcaslon 
away  iMaa  aiy  vlait. 
lyou. 


Democracy  Endaiif  ered  by 
IcUgioat  and  Racial  Bias 

OTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Ht)N.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAM* 

IN  THX  kKNATI  OP  THX  UNITED  STATXS 

Satmrlmj.  July  26  (legislative  dan  of 
Wednesday,  July  15),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Ur.  President.  I  ask 
ananim  ws  consent  to  have  printed  in 


AmatcAN  DucocaacT 

oioua  AMD  Raciai.  Bias 
Mr.  Chairman.  dlsUnguishsd  guests,  ladiaa. 
and  gentlemen.  1  hava  tba  very  great  prlvl- 
lag*  tonight  of  expraaatag  to  you.  at  his  per- 
sonal raquaat,  the  congratulations  of  Preat- 
4Hit  Truman,  and  hU  deep  regret  that  ha^ 
eaimot  ba  at  your  fourteaanth  annlvanary. 
and  alao  hU  wish  that  you  ma*  oontlnua  XT' 
good  w.  rk  that  you  have  been  carrying  on 
tha  aame  spirit  In  which  you  have  dona  It 
the  past. 

On  behalf  of  myself.  1  also  sppreclsta 
opportunity  of  addressing  a  group  of 
kind.     All  too  often  we  address  groups 
HIM  ail  t  a  partleular  segment:  but  thla 
a  uo^Mwitailan  group,  in  which  tha  Pror- 
tant.  the  Catholic,  the  Jawtah.  and  all  ot 
religious  iind  raclal  llnaa  are  laid  aside,  wt 
all  unite  in  seeking  mm  vlUmste  aim 
aim  which  la  In  fact  tha  porpoae  of  the 
stltuuon  of  the  United  Btatea  of  AmerK 
trwa   Damoeracy.   as   rtaacrlhart    by 
Jafforaoo.  by  Andrew  JadMm.  by 
Lincoln .  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  by  Frai 
D.    Rooaavalt.    and    as    now    exemplified 
Harry  8  Truman,  the  present  Prealdent. 

8o  It  Is  s  great  pleaaure  to  be  here  on 
fourteenth  birthday  and  say  you  are  a 
Ixiaty  14-year-old  child. 

Tou  know,  the  world  had  grown  weary 
erlaes.  We  hava  ttosaa  daUy.  May  I  r' 
say  they  are  aunwiUntaa  ptunped  up  by 
praas  to  get  headlines.  And  we  gat  tired 
we  get  worn  out  with  listening  to  this  ' 
line  crista  and  that  headline  crtata  and 
thh^  and  that  thing. 

But  underneath  aU  of  It.  we  have  to 
mlt  that  there  la  an  underlying  crlata 
we  all  face,  and  that  ta  the  tirobiam  of 
tlnulng   the   freedom  of   the   Individual 
tbeae  United  statea  to  do  as  he  would 
so  long  as  It  does  not  Infringe  upon  tha 
rights  of  another  Individual 

That  ta  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  at 


"1  AM   XT  BaOTRXa  8 

Tha  goldan  chayttis  of  htatory  have 
written  by  man  oT  eooraga  and  vtalon. 
who  had  the  nerve,  the  cotiragc.  and 
ability  to  fare  forth  in  pursuit  of  a  raal 
an  kteal  of  good  for  all.  not  merely  good  fori 
few.  and  an  ideal  of  "I  am  my  brother' 
keeper."  not  "I  am  my  brother's  exploiter.' 

That,  my  frlenda.  ta  tha  aocret  of  Ns 
■T  am  my  brothar'a  aiplfHtar."    That  ta 
one  thing  we  ahould  watch  for.  and  that 
the  one  thing  that  makea  life  worth  llvi 
for  the  individual  who  has  a  true  regard 
the  happineaa  of  himself,  hta  children, 
grandchildren,  and  hta  great  grandchild 
*Aa  ya  do  onto  our  own  gsnc 
itaa  ta  going  to  do  unto 
lag  ganaratlona." 

If  W9  buUd  up  a  altuatlon  in  which 
ganeration,  our  children,  our  grandchil<l 
•Dd     our     graatgrandchllrtren     carry 
hatreds,  then  sClU  olhara  yet  unborn  are 
lac  to  pay  for  It. 

That  ta  why  an  organization  seeking 
work  out  a  true  equality  of  opportunity, 
ing  away  with  lntoi«rmnce — and  I  don't 
tha  word  "Intolerance."  because  tba  v 
"tolerance"  |ii  saiimss  IntolerazKe — ta  so 
aasary.    Let  ita  do  away  with  intolerance, 
let  lu  have,  as  wa  hava  In  the  motto  on 
SapraoM  Court  boildlng.   "Kq\iallty 
the  Law"  and  equal  rlghu. 

Too  know,  there  hava  bean  periods  In 
tory    when    tha    fight   hi 
hopeless.    It  has  looked  ae  If  tt 
ba  carried  through.    W%  ta 


idaltam.  Imparlal- 
imuntam,  this  tarn 
re  could   get  down 
get  away  from  all 

f  ALLT  OtJAaOSD 

rd  of  htatory  the 
Ity  has  often  looked 
kuse  of  some  one 

to  time  trying  to 
lers. 

It  freedom  to  thoaa 
Dugh  their  untiring 

obtainable  and  ta 
lust  also  never  for- 
lat  eternal  vlgUanoa 

jne  to  say  that  wc 
It  nobody  can  take 

a   moment:    Tou 
llsgtuteU  ut  hearing 
[yammer  about  "free 
tlic  people  when 
ta  freedom  to  ax- 
inaaa — and  aome- 
Uo  buaiueaa  juat  tha 
itical  life  In  thta 

have  one  addition- 
competitive  free  en- 
(luhip  should   be   a 

Bly  too  prone  to  take 
We  are  entirely  too 
a  law  ta  placed  on 
iverlastlng.  not  real- 
ly coma  In  and  by  a 
lange  that  law. 
wa  hava  fought  two 
;>la  appear  unwllUng 
aacrltleea  necessary 
It  freadoea  which, 
people  fought  lor. 
country  will  be  pay- 
generations  yet  to 

itlon,  will  be  paying 
being  crippled.    Yet. 

|ers.  we  take  the  attl- 
that  all  our  trou- 

|o  ahead,  let's  do  Juat 
Ike  advantage  of  our 

Marquta  ChUds  In  a 
ke  said.  "Tou  know  1 
Ig-picture  sh<  w  some- 
[myself.  'Well,  thu  is 

Thta  ta  where  I  came 

HATSMONGiaS 

time  reminds  me  so 

Itude  of  the  people  la 

when  we  stsrted 

for    the    next    war. 

Ism.  but  It  was  the 

thing  that  baa  been 

IT.  greed  for  the  right 
Its  symbol  ta  hatred. 

ted    to    take    people's 
iportant  Items  they 

ick  on  the  Civil  War 
Between  the  States. 
>f  that  war  and  of  the 
rhlch  were  worse  than 


srld  War  I  waa  over 
algned  and  we  gl(v- 
jslneaa  and  forgot  the 
ibors — our  neighbors 
\y — our  n-lghbOTs.  the 
rho  had  suffered  most 

in  taland  of  plenty  In 

id  live  satlsfsctorlly. 

come  trp  on  the  land. 

-we  must  fight  down 

who  would  profit  by 
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So  those  are  the  things  that  we  must  re- 
member— the  things  that  we  must  realize: 
First  and  always,  that  what  we  call  nazism 
has  Its  foundation  In  the  preaching  of  hatred 
and  In  picking  out  the  largest  small  group 
you  can  pick  out  to  prer.ch  that  hatred 
against  to  take  the  att(>ntion  of  the  people 
away  from  the  main  issue,  which  ta  the  de- 
sire of  a  handful  to  exploit  the  rest  of  the 
Natlo  1  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  That,  my 
friends,  Is  nazism. 

There  arc  movements  that  would  destroy 
liberty  in  thta  country— we  remember  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  we  remember  the  Columbians, 
which  your  league  exposed,  we  remember 
their  teachings  and  their  preaching  of  hatred, 
their  fattening  upon  and  malUng  money 
from  the  preaching  of  hatred — and  It  ta 
highly  necessary  that  some  broad  organiza- 
tion such  ss  yours  take  over  the  duty  in  thta 
country  ot  ours,  to  show  to  our  people  tha 
true  course  which  means  taking  care  as  to 
the  rights  of  all  people  by  all  other  people, 
the  Interdependence  rf  one  group  upon  an- 
other, the  Interdependence  of  one  Individual 
upon  another,  of  one  family  upon  another, 
of  one  community  upon  another,  of  one 
State  upon  another,  ancf  of  all  Nations  one 
upon  another. 

If  we  would  hope  to  have  a  world-wide 
peace,  that  Is  what  we  want  and  that  is  what 
we  miut  do. 

Today  we  are  In  another  post-war  period— 
a  period  which  offers  far  greater  problems 
than  those  posed  following  World  War  I. 

We  have  another  opportunity  to  build 
world  peace. 

We  have  another  opportunity  to  prove  that 
the  world  can  live  In  honesty,  dignity  and 
peace. 

Are  we  going  to  make  world  peace  a 
reality — or  are  we  going  to  follow  the  treach- 
erous path  we  followed  after  World  War  I? 

That  ta  a  paramount  question  today. 

Some  say  that  1947  parallels  1920  and  I 
must  admit  that  there  arc  many  similarities 
between  those  two  periods! 

Even  though  the  United  Nations  ta  in  Its 
Infancy — and  it  faces  the  toughest  problem 
ever  confronted  by  mankind — the  cynics  and 
skeptics  say  It  ta  falling. 

They  say  it  ta  falling  before  It  has  had  an 
honest  chance  to  prove  Its  worth  to  world 
civilization. 

Democracy  Itself  ta  being  attacked  by  In- 
numerable hate  mongers — feeding,  the  fires 
of  Ignorance  and  bigotry. 

THE  KKX  AGAIN? 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  you.  some  time 
or  other,  have  seen  these  hate  sheets  that 
are  endeavoring  to  erect  barriers  between  all 
groups  of  people. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  a 
wastebasketfull  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  at- 
tacking Jews  and  Catholics  •  •  •  Negroes 
and  Italians. 

No  raclal  or  religious  group  escape  thta 
vilification— all  put  out  under  the  heading  of 
democracy.    What  a  mockery! 

Another  group  of  these  peddlers  of  hatred 
and  bigotry  would  have  you  believe  that 
democracy  ta  an  evil  plot  against  mankind. 

A  recent  publication  sUtcd— and  I  quote; 

"Of  all  the  lies  that  corrupt  American 
thinking,  weaken  the  Constitution,  and 
threaten  to  destroy  thta  Government  of  law 
protecting  human  rights,  the  most  insidi- 
ously corrupting  and  destructive  ta  the  ap- 
proving use  of  the  word  'democracy.* " 

Why  is  democracy  attacited? 

Tou  and  1  know  the  reason.  It  lies  In  evil, 
corrupt  minds  opposed  to  the  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 

The  so-called  man  on  horseback  knows 
that  he  can  never  achieve  bis  greedy  motives 
by  appealing  to  reason  and  understanding. 

He  can  succeed  only  when  we  are  oppressed 
and  weary. 

Remember  the  days  after  World  War  17 


The  days  of  the  fiery  cross — the  white- 
cloaked  night  riders — known  as  the  Ku  B3uz 

Klan. 

The  klan  fed  the  flames  of  hatred,  bigotry, 
and  greed — in  an  effort  to  supplant  democ- 
racy with  totalitarianism. 

Fortunately,  men  of  coiurage  and  vtalon 
fought  the  klan,  and  after  one  of  the  saddest 
chapters  In  the  htatory  of  thta  Nation,  sanity 
and  reason  replaced  ignorance  and  hatred  In 
the  Nation's  mind. 

MEN  ON  HORSEBACK 

The  end  of  World  War  II  has  brought  an- 
other wave  of  hatred.  The  so-called  men 
on  horseback,  who  went  underground  during 
the  war,  are  back  at  their  old  stands  peddling 
racial  and  religious  Intolerance. 

Every  possible  disguise  is  being  used  to 
camouflage  their  true  ptirpose— for  they 
realize  that  they  can  never  succeed  If  the 
people  understand  their  true  motives. 

We  defeated  Hitler  and  II  Duce  In  Europe — 
but  their  American  counterparts  are  still 
carrying  on  their  evil  plans  In  various  sac- 
tioita  of  our  Nation. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  brave,  patriotic 
Americans,  like  those  here  tonight,  who  are 
not  afraid  to  expose  these  would-be  Hitlers. 

The  thing  we  face  right  now— let  us  get  It 
down  firmly  Imbedded  in  our  minds— ta  the 
danger  of  exploitation  which  will  spread  from 
one  group  to  another.  Oh.  it  sounds  awfully 
nice ;  The  exploitation  of  prices,  for  Instance, 
can  be  a  part  of  It.  Why  must  we  go  from 
war  to  inflation — to  depression — to  war — to 
inflation — to  depression — to  war? 

Isn't  It  atao  a  fact  that  In  an  ensuing  de- 
flation, when  the  people  become  desperate,  the 
road  te  very  easy  for  the  preachers  of  hatred? 
Hatred  of  the  Jew;  hatred  of  the  Negro;  ha- 
tred of  the  Catholic.  I  can  remember  hatred 
being  preached  against  all  three  of  these,  and 
I  am  not  quite  as  old  as  my  scarcity  of  hair 
would  indicate.  I  can  remember  the  days  of 
the  APA.  and  some  of  you  good  Irtahmen  in 
hers  can  remember  the  fight  of  the  Molly 
Magulres. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOE  THE  WORLD 

I  have  seen  antl-Semlttam  at  work;  I  have 
seen  the  klans:  I  have  watched  the  Colum- 
bians: and  all  of  them  have  but  one  pur- 
pose— profit  at  the  expense  of  a  minority 
group.  In  this  country  there  should  never 
be  a  minority  group.  We  must,  we  can.  and 
we  shall.  If  we  hope  to  be  successful,  be  one 
Nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all. 

By  living  democracy  here  at  home  we  will 
be  living  proof  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
democracy  offers  every  human  being,  irre- 
spective of  hta  race  or  religion,  an  opportu- 
nity to  live  In  dignity.  In  honesty,  and  in 
peace. 


Statement  of  Confressman  Gordon  L. 
McDonoagh  and  Part  of  the  Testimony 
Before  House  Labor  and  Education 
Committee  Urging  Approval  of  H.  R. 
4193 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUTOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  July  25.  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
urging  the  adoption  of  H.  R.  4193  which 
is  an  amendment  to  section  304  of  title 
in  of  the  (Taft-Hartley)  Labor  Man- 


agement Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947 
Due  to  the  shortness  of  time  before  re- 
cessing for  this  session,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  complete  consideration  to  my 
amendment,  but  it  was  agreed  that  fur- 
ther hearings  on  H.  R.  4193  would  be 
among  the  first  order  of  business  of  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  remove  the 
restrictions  of  the  civil  liberties  of  labor 
unions  which  I  think  are  curtailed  in 
section  304.  title  IH,  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill,  and  I  trust  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  H.  R.  4193  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  The  following 
is  the  statement  I  made  and  part  of  the 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL.  Mr.  McDoNot^oH,  you  hava 
a  statement  to  make.  I  understand. 

BTATXMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CORDON  L.  MC- 
DONOUGH. A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONORBM 
FROM   THE   STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA 

Mr  McDoNOooH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  appreciate  the  limitation  we  are 
operating  under,  insofar  as  time  today  and 
for  the  balance  of  .the  week  is  concerned. 

I  do  appreciate  th^  opportunity  of  review- 
ing briefly  the  two  amendments  that  I  have 
Introduced  to  the  labor-management  rela- 
tions bill  of  1947,  and  my  purpose  in  Intro- 
ducing them. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  as  the 
bill  is  now  written,  there  are  two  sections — 
one  section  especially,  that  may  be  question- 
able insofar  as  civil  liberties  of  union  mem- 
bers are  concerned. 

I  am  referring  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
that  denies  union  membership  and  the 
unions  from  using  any  of  their  funds  tar 
political  purposes,  or  expressing  their  pref- 
erence or  opposition  for  a  political  candidate. 

I  realize  the  committee,  at  the  time  it  con- 
sidered that  section,  was  thinking  of  the 
Corrupt  Practice  Act,  and  the  comparison  of 
labor  unions  to  corporations. 

In  my  opinion,  however.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  comparison 
between  labor  union?  and  corporations,  In- 
sofar as  the  Intention  of  this  committee  Is 
concerned. 

The  intention  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  say.  In  effect,  since  corpora- 
tions, as  such,  are  not  permitted  under  the 
law  to  contribute  to  political  campaigns.  In 
order  to  equalize  both  sides  of  the  picture, 
we  will  then  deny  the  right  of  labor  unions 
to  contribute  to  political  campaigns. 

The  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  they  are 
not  comparative.  Is  that  a  corpora'^lon  is  a 
corporate  body.  I  do  not  think  they  should 
contribute  to  campaigns. 

But  an  Individual  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  in  far  better  position  to  express  his 
views  and  preference  for  or  oppKKltlon  to  a 
political  candidate  than  an  Individual  mem- 
ber of  the  union,  and  It  has  become  so  cus- 
tomary In  this  country  for  unions  to  deter- 
mine and  endorse  political  candidates  that  It 
seems  to  be  the  only  manner  In  which  they 
can  express  themselves. 

So,  I  have  proposed  to  amend  section  304, 
title  III,  of  the  bill  so  that  it  will  permit 
labor  organizations  to  use  the  dues  of  their 
membership  to  publicize  and  circulate  their 
preference  for  or  oppo.-ltlon  to  candidates  for 
political  ofllce.  provided  that  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  labor  organization 
agrees  to  such  expenditures,  and  a  certifica- 
tion of  such  agreement  is  filed  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year. 

It  will  be  a  violation  to  use  membership 
dues,  and  there  is  a  penalty  provided  if  an 
organization  uses  membership  dues,  without 
this  procedure. 
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Is  yam 


e  penalty  remains  tn  the  bill  i 
tClajkl  bUl. 


say  my 

12  tt  la  M*  ilav. 

■o  aa   to  maka   U  daar — ia   tbat 

ivUtual  «nloxi.  aacb  local,  as  a  mat- 

tect.  In  each  city  and  tuvn.  should 

balbai    tttj  aboxild   use   tbetr 

In  oprMBlBg   tb«lr  preferenee 

opp(|titlon  to  political  candUlatM. 

not  looklnc  at  It  (rem  tHa  point  of 
the  owr  aB  plctort.  that  tbc  oatloiuU 
den  cooM  detaniln*  tb*  policy 

la  to  gN9  tt«  labor  union,  th* 
tiba  rtgbt  to  <t>Mi»lM.   by  majority 
tbat  UtMT  union,  locally. 


det«nBtD« 

union 

or 

I  aa 
Ttev  of 


My 

toad. 
Tola  of 


X  tMhk  w  ara  danylat  •  eartaln  part  of 
etvU  U  lartlaa  to  tha  IndlTlduai  union  mem- 
ber In  th«  locality  whera  tbe  International 
or  nat  onal  union  baa  not  « if  naauil  Itaelf 
on  a  a  ndklate. 

Tbe  bill  at  the  preacnt  time  denies  blm 
tlMfert(bt. 

1  ivcx.  Woald  yo«r  objaettva  be  met  by 

of  a  measore  wblcb  wovld  permit 

perlodlcala.    wblcb    periodicals 

ara  vilolly  owned  and   regularly   published 

1  ibor  union,  to  express  their  opinion 

c  Lndldate? 

kfcDoNOucH.  No;  I  wouldn't  tblnk  It 

becauM  I  think  there  are  other  things 

enUtled  to  do  and  abould  be  prlvU 

do  twiWaa  aaia—lin  tbemaelvea  In 
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recently  by  Senator 


a  news  relc 
y  rho  espnamd  hla ' 

IS  you  baTc  of  lagHlBity  elieulated 
,per.  operated  by  a  labor  union.     That 

Uiiltatlon. 
Persmally.  I  tblnk  tbe  Individual  mem- 
Qf  Ifk  local  union  alio«ld  be  given  a  free 
I  aAprasa  btmaolf  for  and  against  can- 
for  public  ofllce. 

icCoicmcLL.  A  corporation  at  the  prea- 
tl^e  is  not  permitted  to  Isaoe  buUetlna 
candidates,  is  Itt 
rfcDoNOTTGH.  Ko;  that  la  correct. 
McCoNNELL.  Isnt   there   a  somewtjat 
situation  there,  when  you  deal 
corporate  entitles  of  both  of  them? 
tfcDoMouca.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 
iflcCoMNXLL.  Whether  the  imlon  or  the 

on? 
McDOMOUCH.  I  do  not  think  so. 

like  to  make  a  statement  on  that, 
l^sOonnell.  to  tha  effect  that  the  car- 
body  oi  a  corporation  Is  made  up  of 
who  are  In  poattlon. 
i4b«nMaa.  and  »itb  their  mat 

.  are  In  far  better  poattloa  to  ( 

UMir  own  fiukda  to  a  polltkial  eandl- 

tkan  a  labor-union  member  Is.  because 

lapor-unlon  member  cuatomarUy  apends 

money  be  cams  for  tbe  pvirpoae  of 

an  of  hla  family,  and  baa  no  aum  of 

jet  aalde.  nor  baa  be  tha  liiAiMnce  In 

munlty  that  a  corporation  member 

director,  or  ofllcer  of  a  corporation. 

Bo  th4re  ta  not  a  fair  comparison  there,  in 

Would  you  not  agree  that  a 
UTilon  as  such,  cannot  be  compared  with  a 
corpoi  ktton  so  far  as  its  general  function  Is 
concei  nad.  and  that  all  restrictions  placed  on 
corpot  atlona  are  not  applicable  to  unions  lor 
n  that  a  union  Is  a  group  of  men 
baadeil  tos:ether  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting 
tbeir  working  ccndltlona.  whereas  a  corpo- 
la  a  aepacafea  laf^l  anttty.  a  separate 
la  tba  MgBl  eoasipt.  a  aepasata  per> 
tha  gtocthnHlg.  a  aaiiarata  pamn 
IM  membara  at  tba  eorpoiatka,  OMU- 
narlly  engsged  in  the  making  of  a  profit  tor 
laparate  paraon.  tbat  legal  entity,  the 


wnilha 
X  Xiava  not 


yield  there? 


So  that  «b«a  fau  are  dsallng  wttli  a 
poratlon.  yon  baaa  |ot  to  racognm  tbat 
Wouldn't  you  say  tbat  this  la  true? 
Mr.  McDbmosbh.  Tkat  la  oorrect. 
X  aiABlMt  ipaa.  »ad  >  wvald  elaborat 
little  more  on  that  point  by  aaying  that 
stock  In  trade  of  a  union  mcnxber  \s  hia 
geniilty.  tbe  piadwet  of  bis  brata  or 

Tbe  stock  In  tnidt  of  a  corporation. 
eotnpartaon.  to  aeivlcea  and  gooda. 

They  cannot  be  compared.  In  my 
an  an  equal  baala.  bacauae.  on  the  one 
a  corporation  cannot  oparata  without 

ability  of  the  labottng  man 

Mr    KaaaikM.  Chn  you  Imaglna  any 
Tldual  getting  oat  a  flier  against  a  pott 
candidate  on  hto  own? 

Mr.   McDoKoucB   Ter.   I  can  hnag 
bat  I  can  aee  bow  limited  it  might  be 
bow  InefTectlve  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Bccx   I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
of  the  corporation. 

Tou  said  a  labor  union  to  a  group  of 
banded  tcgether  for  a  common  purpose.] 

What  Is  a  corporation  but  a  group  of  st 
holders  banded  together  for  a  similar 
pose,  which  to  Its  own  gain     They  are 
ing    their   capital,   they   are    providing 
tools  without  which  the  labor  union 
net  function 

Mr.  McDcNoucH.  i  wll.  say  this.  Mr. 
X  think  a  corporation  which  rtoks  its 
to  In  a  position  to  lose  more  readily 
easily  than  the  laboring  man  to  in  a 
tlon  to  lose  hto  stock  in  trade  If  the 
poratlcn  fails. 

If  the  corporation  falls,  then  the 
ration  members  become  members  of 
per  se,  and  have  to  go  out  and  sweat, 
the  "orjmratlon  to  successful  when  the  i 
holders  are  receiving  a  profit  on 
vestment,  then   the   situation 
comparable,   for   the   reason   that   the 
stock  In  trade  the  imlon  man  who  is 
ing  that  contribution  has  is  hto  abll 
do  the  Job  at  the  machine  or  in  the 
wherever  he  to  doing  It.  and  that  to 
limited  amount  of  energy  he  has  un| 
becomes  too  oM  to  perform. 
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or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGl 

CW  CAUrOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT 

SatuTdav  July  2S.  i947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  ui 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  brc 
Howard  K.  Smith,  chief  of  the  Coh 
Brodcartint  fl^rtMP  foreign  news 

ard  K.  Smith  from  Rome.    Mr.  Smith. 
of  Coliunbial  European  newa  staff, 
hto  reporting  an  analysis  of  the  nc 
experience  gained  in  many  years  as  a 
correspondent.    We  take  you  now  to 
Xtaiy.  and  Howard  K.  Baitb. 

Mr.  SacTTB.  The  Marshall  plan  talks 
opened  in  Parto  yesterday,  mark  a  watbl 
In  btotory  of  capital  importance. 
millennium,  ever  since  the  Greek  Fleet 
Themlstocles.  defeated  the  Persians 
Bay  of  Balamia.  the  initiative  in  htot 
been   held  almoat  without  InterruptU 
just  thoee  nations  represented  at  the 
eonference.    Xn  ajSOO  years  predomtnanc 
passed  from  land  to  land,  from  Ore 
Rome.     From  Italy  to  Spain,  France, 
many,  and  Britain.     But  whatever 
country  it  was.  It  has  been  unlnter 
tbe  tiny  peninsula  of  western 
Its  MadMerraneaa    •    •    •    that 
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Greeks  were  doing  about  It,  he  shrugged  hto 
shoulders  and  said:  "You've  taken  over  the 
responsibility,  you've  got  to  do  something. 
We  can  do  nothing." 

The  Greek  Government  itself  has  been  the 
outstanding  example  of  tl:at  spreading  phi- 
losophy. It  governs  without  plan  or  policy. 
It  refuses  to  tax  its  wealthy  supporters  and 
lives  on  generous  American  funds.  It  knows, 
or  at  least  *t  believes,  that  America  U  above 
all  things,  violently  antl-Communlst.  Bo  It 
attaches  the  name  of  communism  to  every 
untoward  event  that  happens  in  the  country 
to  keep  America  frightened  and  benavolent. 
A  week  ago  today  I  was  in  Athens  wording 
on  thto  same  Sunday  broadcast.  Across  the 
street  from  my  hotel  window  the  British 
prers  headquarters  caught  fire.  I  went  across 
the  street  and  found  out  that  an  oil  burner 
in  a  British  canteen  on  the  bottom  Qoor  of 
the  building  had  burst  and  caught  the  walto 
of  the  building  on  fire.  In  the  dusty,  dry 
heat  of  Athens  the  fire  spread  to  several  floors 
before  it  was  put  out.  This  week  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Athens  arrested  £0,000  Athenians, 
doing  away  with  the  last  opposition  to  it  in 
Athens.  The  pretext  that  it  offered  the  world 
was  that  the  fire  was  Communist  sabotage. 
tiia  beginning  of  a  Communist  uprising  and 
an  effort  to  eelze  Athens.  Now.  as  an  eye 
witness  and  upon  tbe  best  authority  in  the 
Intilding  that  was  burned.  I  know  that  the 
fire  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  accident.  Yet, 
thto  week.  In  a  press  conference  In  America. 
Oraek  Foreign  Minister  Tsaldaris.  and  in  a 
simultaneous  press  conference  in  Athens, 
Gen.  Napoleon  Zarvots  used  that  Incident 
to  Inspire  fears  of  Imminent  Communist  oc- 
cupation in  Athens  and  to  assure  that  the 
funds  would  continue  to  fiow. 

Western  Europe's  complete  dependence 
upon  us  is  breeding  other  ills  a-^  v;eU.  An 
outstanding  one  to  the  effort  to  flatter  and 
win  the  financial  favor  of  America  by  apply- 
ing American  solutions  to  European  prob- 
lems they  do  not  fit.  Uncontrolled,  free, 
private  enterprise  to  all  right  in  America's 
Intact  highly  productive  economy.  In  Eu- 
rope's crippled  skeletonized  economy,  gov- 
ernment control  almost  to  the  point  of 
outright  sccialtom.  has  become  radically 
urgent.  Yet  outside  Britain  controls  have 
not  been  applied  anyv/here  in  western 
Europe.  Free  enterprise  has  been  Installed. 
Rationing,  the  fair  distribution  of  consumer's 
goods,  that  Is,  has  virtually  ceased  to  func- 
tion Prices  have  been  allowed  to  soar 
The  result  has  bczn  economic  chaos,  infla- 
tion. Inevitable  labor  troubles  and  a  sharp- 
ening division  Into  political  extremes  all 
over  the  countries. 

Tbe  effort  to  please  America  and  get 
loans  has  had  a  mighty  and  unsalutary  ef- 
fect on  west  European  politics,  just  as  It 
has  on  economics.  The  two  most  impor- 
tant domestic-political  events  in  European 
countries  thto  summer  have  been  the  ma- 
neuvering of  the  left  wing  parties  out  of 
coalition  governments  in  France  and  In  Italy. 
In  both  cases  it  was  clear  that  it  was  done 
to  please  America  and  to  get  dollar  loans. 
But  the  two  countries  could  hardly  have 
paid  a  higher  political  price  for  their  favor. 
At  a  time  when  production  to  the  greatest 
problem  In  Europe,  the  parties  representing 
the  workmen,  the  basic  producers,  were 
virtually  disenfranchised  from  government. 
At  a  time  when  Internal  political  unity  was 
an  urgent  condition  to  recovery,  the  Com- 
muntots  were  relieved  of  any  restraining  re- 
sponsibility and  given  control  of  a  mass 
acquisition  tbat  amounts  to  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  In  each  country. 

A  year  ago.  France  had  attained  within 
98  percent  of  her  prewar  productivity.  And 
today,  with  Inflation  uncontrolled,  with  no 
rationing,  paralyzed  by  Communist-led 
strikes,  France  to  limping  at  around  50  per- 
cent of  prewar  productivity.  And  to  In  a 
state  of  chronic  crlsto. 

In  Italy  the  strike  wave  Is  still  a  cloud  ap- 
proaching from  tbe  horizon.   But  IndlcatlODS 


thto  week  from  talks  in  the  Government  here, 
are  that  the  French  pattern  may  well  be 
duplicated  here. 

If  western  Europe  has  taken  awkwardly  to 
her  ne\:  dependence.  America  has  found  the 
sudden  shift  of  world  responsibility  no  less 
difficult,  it  seems  from  here.  We  seem  still  to 
he  groping  for  a  constructive  foreign  policy. 
The  first  year  after  the  war  our  policy  was 
aimless.  We  poured  our  money  and  influ- 
ence on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  bottomless 
pit  In  the  palm  of  UNRRA  The  second  year, 
our  policy  has  iieen  frankly  reactionary,  sup- 
porting exclusively  the  right  wing  In  Euro- 
pean countries  where  the  population  to  evenly 
divided  between  left  and  tight,  fostering 
disunity.  Now  all  of  a  sudden  has  come  the 
Marshall  plan.  About  the  first  act  of  real 
statesmanship  since  the  war.  The  growing 
image  of  Uncle  Sam,  the  man  with  the  bot- 
tomless pockets,  has  been  largely  dissolved  by 
Secretary  Marshall's  speech  from  Harvard,  for 
the  most  Europe  has  been  told  that  America 
will  help  and  continue  to  help  more  than  ever 
before  if  first  Europe  helps  itself.  Far  from 
being  reactionary,  the  plan  encourages  and 
even  insists  that  Europe  plan  her  economy. 
Lest  It  be  thought  that  American  imperialism 
to  at  work,  America  is  not  even  present  at  the 
conference  on  the  Marshall  plan  In  Paris. 

Unlike  the  post-UNRRA  aid  program  and 
the  Trum:m  doctrine  aid  program  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  American  assistance  has  been 
offered  to  both  the  East  «.nd  West  In  Eu- 
rope. And  though  the  talks  in  Parto  are  only 
2  days  of  age  now.  the  mere  idea  has  had  a 
tonic  effect  all  over  western  Europe.  Here 
in  Italy  thto  week  the  effect  has  been  almost 
visible  The  inflationary  Italian  lira  stopped 
soaring  and  has  settled  healthily  for  tbe  first 
time  in  a  long  time.  On  the  stock  market 
the  speculative  stocks  that  peorie  bought  in 
because  they  had  no  confidence  in  Italian 
currency,  have  suffered  a  severe  break.  And 
capital  to  once  more  being  Invested  in  the 
construction  industry.  This  to  tbe  first  time 
that  Italy  h'<;  been  invited  as  an  equal  to  an 
international  conference  since  the  war.  And 
Italians  have  seemed  to  hold  their  heads  vto- 
ibly  higher  this  week.  Perhaps  the  best  sign 
of  the  effect  has  been  the  activity  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party.  In  a  breach  with 
the  line  of  Moscow,  the  Italian  Communtots 
this  week  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
Italy's  participation  In  the  talks.  They  did 
so.  It's  obvious,  to  hold  onto  their  voting 
strength.  The  direction  of  popular  opinion 
in  Europe  to  indubitably  toward  the  Marshall 
plan.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  seen  to 
whether  Congress  to  up  to  the  level  of  Sec- 
retary Marshall's  wisdom  and  Europe's  new 
enthusiastic  hope. 

Thto  to  Howard  K.  Smith  speaking  from 
Rome,  now  back  to  CBS  in  New  York. 

Annodnceb.  You  have  been  listening  to 
the  chief  of  Columbia's  European  news  staff 
In  a  report  and  analysis  of  the  news. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made 
a  final  tabulation  and  now  wish  to  post 
the  scoreboard  on  the  once  vaunted  Re- 
publican economy  drive. 

Undoubtedly,  every  member  will  recall 
with  what  utter  disregard  for  the  real- 
ities of  guvemmental  fiscal  requirements, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  with  what 
reckless  abandon  and  impatient  deter- 


mination the  Republicans  in  the  House 
or  Representatives  voted  and,  by  formal 
record  action,  passed  a  resolution  to  cut 
the  conservative  budget  presented  by 
President  Truman  by  $6,000,000,000. 

It  was  with  no  avail  that  some  level- 
headed Democrats  attempted  to  caution 
the  Republican'j  headlong  surge  into  un- 
reality. It  was  with  no  avail  that  we  told 
them  that  the  $6,000,000,000  figure  was 
merely  plucked  out  of  the  air  by  their 
leadership  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to  pass 
an  unsound  and  unfair  tax-reduction  bllL 
Nothing  would  daunt  them  in  their  de- 
termination— not  then,  not  in  resolution 
stage  Nor  would  the  Senate  be  deterred 
from  plucking  from  the  air  another, 
though  a  different,  figure  upon  which  to 
resolve. 

The  Senate  Republicans  resolved  to 
cut  four  and  one-half  billion  and  they 
insisted  that  they  were  right— down  to 
the  last  cent.  And  being  right,  they 
would  not  concede  a  cent  for  the  sake 
of  compromise  with  their  old  guard  fra- 
ternit"  brothers  in  the  lower  House.  Nor 
would  the  Thomas  Aquinases  of  the 
House  concede  that  their  mental  slide 
rule  might  have  made  some  slight  mis- 
calculations, and  that  the  figure  $5,999.- 
000,000  might  be  nearer  right. 

OLD  GUARD  DOES  KOTHINa 

An  impasse.  The  story  was  upon  every 
front  page.  What  a  beautiful  war  of 
words  ensued.  How  the  battle  raged. 
And  the  taxpayers  were  supposed  to  be 
edified  and  inspired  by  the  brilliant  dis- 
cussion and  permanently  attached  to  the 
Republican  banner  by  the  electrifying 
Spectacle  of  one  group  of  old  guarders 
determinedly  blocking  the  other  on  how 
much  they  were  going  to  save  the  fellow 
who  iooin  the  bill. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  one  of 
those  conferees — and  I  really  mean  It 
was  a  privilege — a  privilege  to  see  a  real- 
life  farce  When  we  met  in  conference 
it  was  apparent  that  the  only  agreement 
possible  was  the  one  which  the  Repub- 
licans had  reached  among  themselves  to 
disagree  indefinitely.  It  was  a  good  show, 
though,  and  I  enjoyed  seeing  the  per- 
formers go  through  the  act. 

BACK  TO  MIDOLE  ACES 

Those  Aristotelian  logicians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  who  spent  endless  hours  de- 
bating whether  there  was  a  genus  homo 
and  how  many  angels  could  stand  on 
the  point  of  a  needle  would  have  felt 
delightfully  at  home  in  that  comic 
wrangle. 

Surely  the  Congress  that  approved  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  did  not 
believe  that  the  legislative  budget  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  one  of  the  forward 
real  steps  and  pillar  stones  of  reorgani- 
zation, would  produce  nothing  but  dia- 
lectics of  this  sort.  The  country  was  led 
to  expect  that  a  joint  committee  of  sane 
and  practical  Congressmen  who  were 
specialists  on  budget  and  tax  matters 
would  meet  and  study  the  President's 
budget. 

Out  of  this  investigation  and  study 
would  come  a  legislative  budget  realisti- 
cally tailored  to  the  needs  and  income 
of  the  Nation.  The  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  something 
more  than  a  New  Year's  resolution. 
They  expected.  I  think,  that  it  would 
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as  ft  sound  guide  for  the  making  of 
appzbpriatioos  axxl  the  amounts  of  rcTe- 
necessary  to  be  raised.  But.  ala.s, 
arce  continued  until  the  Congress 
and  the  legislative  budget  died 
pigfonhole,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
Repibllcans  succeeded  In  fooling  any- 
bo^but  themselves. 

•LCCBT-Or-BAMS 

In  order  to  save  their  face,  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  resorted  to  many  kinds 
of  sit  light-of -hand  bookkeeping.  For  in- 
stan  re.  they  claimed  to  have  made  a  vast 
and  rouragcous  reduction  of  Government 
expe  ises  by  cutting  the  appropriation 
whic  )  the  President  estimated  would  be 
nece  oary  to  make  prompt  payment  of 
tax  1  elunds.  But  somehow  the  chairman 
off  tie  Treasury-Poat  OOee  subeommit- 
tee.  he  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Hdk  treble  Oorocii  Campbld,  got  mixed 
up  0  s  the  signals  beCMHe  during  debate 
on  t  ie  bill  on  March  10  the  gentleman 
Iron  New  Jersey  said : 

W4  do  not  Intend  to  leave  the  ImpreMion 
that  this  •800.OCO.000  reduction  wUI  aave  a 
■tngl  >  dollar  for  the  taxpayers.  The  GoTerti- 
wll!  still  have  to  pay  out  whatever  taxe* 
ifild  unnecessarily. 

If  this  provision  has  any  effect.  It  will 

serv ;  to  prolong  the  time  when  the  Qov- 

emment  will  have  to  pay  6-percent  In- 

on  OTflfpqnMBt.     Therefore,  its 

effect.  If  ny.  will  be  to  increase 

Oovimment  expenditive.    It  will  prob- 

not  even  have  this  effect,  however, 

a  deficiency  will  undoubtedly  be 

In  order  to  make  prompt  tax  re- 
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substitution  of  contract  authorization 
instead  of  actual  appropriations 
prov^  t«  be  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Re- 
3S.     But   how   does   this   reduce 
ultiiMte   expenditiu^?     How   does   this 
any  money?    If  contract  authoriza- 
means  anything,  it  means  authority 
cbmmit  the  government  to  financial 
oblii  ations. 
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a  lot  of  phony  claims  to  economy 

been  made.     In  fact,  the  phony 

et  cut  claims  of  the  Republicans,  in 

there  is  not  one  dollar  of  rea]  re- 

dnctton  in  ultimate  government  expend! - 

exceed  their  genuine  reduction. 

claim  a  reduction  in  approprla- 
of  $2,775.715, 106.  but  from  this  mu&t 
acted  the  phony  claims  amotmt- 
$1,508,053,800  in  order  to  arrive  at 
genuine    reductions.     The    genuine 
redubtioas    in    the    President's    budget 
amoimt  to  $1,267,661,306. 

reveals  the  fact,  no  doubt  sur- 
to  the  people  who  last  year  feD 
sible    pnuBlaes,    that    this 
bas   reduced   the   Preeident's 
by  a  smaDer  amount  ttan  the 
cratlc   Congress   last   year.     Last 
the  Congress  reduced   the  Presi- 
dentfs  budget  by  $1,582,000,000. 

^vuit  is  more,  the  reduction  Is  larger 
than  it  will  be  at  any  time  betweaa 
and  June  30.  IMS.  The  procta  of 
rtdu  dnf  the  redaction  will  get  under  waj 
by  iBssage  off  deflciency  bills  early  next 


I  have  kept  the  fiscal  score  so  fl 
I  expect  to  keep  the  tally  until 
dencies  are  in  and  the  fiscal  yc 
June  30.  194$.    At  that  Ume,  I 
surprised  if  the  Republicans  do  very  j 
better  than  to  live  within  the  Pr 
budget. 

The  fact  that  the  Republican  Coc 
with  all  the  gnashing  of  teeth,  aj 
ated  four  times  a»  luuch  as  was 
priated  for  aU  mrposes  in  1935 
necessarily  indicate  that  the  Repufc 
Congress   is   profligate.    It   does 
however,  to  show  how  ludicrous  ai 
responsible  were  their  campaign 
Ises  of  1946.  and  how  futile  and  al 
has  been  the  attempt  to  take  Ar 
back  to  a  prewar  basis.    America  f( 
and  won  a  great  war.  and  we 
laugh  off  the  necessity  of  paying 
terest  on  the  public  debt, 
obligations  to  the  veterans, 
the  national  defense  and  other 
services  of  Government — and 
publican  Congress  now  knows 
American  people  will  not  stand  (( 

To  show  the  true  facts  about 
priations  I  have  prepared  a  table, 
Izlng  appropriations  by  appropr 
bills.  I  have  listed  phony  buc 
claims,  including  contract  authoi 
which  has  been  given  over  and  al 
contract  authorisation  requested 
budfK: 

Th«  facts  abtmt  tntdget  cuts,  ttmi 
mppropriation  bills 

A6a]CUX.TlJBS 

ClalmMl  reductions 1193. 

Omutn*  reduetioa ...^...     193. 

Claimed  reductions $101, 

Reduction  in  contract  author- 
isation t>elov  budget . 

Ocnulne   reduction 103.  i 

UMIBLaTrVS 

Claimed  reductions 930. 

Ftiony  cuts:  Dtmldlatlon  of 
Oovemment  Printing  Office 
working   capital ._       10. 

Oenulne  reduction .      10. 

■AVT 

Qalmed  reductions $344, 

Phony  cuts :  Contract  authorl- 
■atlon  Instead  oC  appropria-> 
tlon 7a,  ( 

Ocnulne   reduction l$e, 

W*a-ABMT 

Claimed  reductions $234. 

Phony  cuts:  contract  authori- 
sation Instead  of  appropria- 
atlon _ 70.51 

Genuine  reduction... .....    163. 

OOVSaWMSMT  COaPOCATIONS 

Claimed   redvetfons 15,  i 

Genuine  reduction .      15.  i 

FT  Mi-j  usnics 

ClatiiMd  rKtaettoM $147.  i 

Ocaulae  riifstlnii 147 J 

UtMtM-rtDMMAi.   BSCUBrrT 

Claimed  reductions $105. 

Fbony  cuts:  Autbotisation  in- 
stead of  apfwoprtattoa ^  1$. 

Oenulite   redwcttan.. ........  $0. ' 

TUAsuaT-rosT  omca 

Olalraed  rednctloiM...... fMi. 

Fbony  cuts:  FoetpaBeBwnt  of 
appro|)tlatlop  for  tax  re- 
funds   . ■..__....       $00, 

redttcttea..,,,... ..        92, 


amout 


thorlzatlon 

>roprtation 

approprl- 

Uomtc  Bn- 
Klon 


$S11.«74.8S3 

M>.  000. 000 
79. 423, 000 

75. 000. 000 


304.^23,000 
107.361,833 
|8  SOTTLSMrirrAL 

1. 781, 636 


fretmburse- 

ir    Depart- 

rpltw  Prop- 

16.000,000 
^proprlatlon 
Mediation 
ItJcn  SerT- 

1,180.000 

Relations 
fear  appro- 

8,035,300 
I  regular  ap- 
>tr  Instend 
ratal    Mtl- 

8.000,000 
budgetary 
rlod     from 
13-month 

175, 000, 000 

908.905.800 

•$.$76,336 

or  an.uMBu 

tirr-avn.  ruwcricws 

$177,603,199 

117.603.199 

SUrPLncXlVTAL 

...  $135,590,360 

Igetary  pe- 
budget...  1. 140. 000 

fer  In 
apartment 
liberallza- 
tldefldency 

66.518.000 
IS 67.835.380 

le    redue- 

...  1.287.661.308 

|r«OMT  CLAtMS 

In  desperation  the  dls- 

leman   from  New   York 

lalrman   of   the    House 

Committee,     has     at- 

credit    for   additional 

le  gentleman  and  his 

litteea  have  "learned" 

the  Treasury  although 

|one    nothing    to    bring 

lonal  revenue,    Por  In- 

ident  Offices  Subcom- 

that  certain   UNRRA 

)ably  not  be  fully  used. 

promptly  list.?d  as  a 

►hony    and    fanide    are 

lescribe  such  claims  of 

I  want  to  offer 

^ns  to  my  a.stute  Repub- 

leaders  of  their  party, 

sicill  they  have  shown 

law  ay  from  the  goal  fhey 

Ves.     Not  to  have  come 

many  trials  shows  the 

lents  for  missing  the 
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Radio  Address  of  Howard  K.  Saiith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  broadcast  by 
Howard  K.  Smith,  chief  of  Columbia's 
European  news  staff. 

Mr.  Smith  replaced  Mr.  Ed  Murrow, 
formerly  chief  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Sj'stem  loreign  corrcopondents.  I  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Smith's  broadcasts  for  a 
year  and  hav;,*  been  greatly  impressed 
with  his  very  rare  ability  to  report  facts 
without  coloration  or  bias.  What  Mr. 
Smith  has  to  say  of  Greece  and  Europe 
at  this  time  is  of  greatest  interest. 
The  address  follows: 

Next  week  this  country,  Greece,  will  be- 
eome  ttie  first  laboratory  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine.  Tbe  Griswold  Cummission,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  to  administer 
America's  grant  to  Greece,  will  arrive  in 
Athens  next  Sunday,  a  weelc  from  today, 
and  start  work.  The  setting  for  tbe  grand 
opening  of  the  laboratory  is  not  auspicious. 
In  fact,  for  this  first  experiment  in  a  new 
foreign  p:>licy  we  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
a  tougher  subject  than  Greece  or  a  more 
beetle  period  than  now.  this  summer,  and 
autumn 

There's  one  agreement  among  observers 
here,  that  the- postwar  crisis  of  this  country 
U  coming  to  a  dangerous  head  within  the 
next  fiw  months  Greece's  domestic  econ- 
omy is  dropping  Into  its  deepest  depression 
since  the  war.  A  sharp  spring  frost  and  a 
searing  summer  drought  have  decimated  the 
country's  meager  crops.  Ci^'il  war,  still 
spreading  over  this  tortured  land,  prohibits 
harvest  in  the  bread  basket  area  of  the  coun- 
try, the  northern  plains  of  Thessaly  and  Salo- 
nika. The  war  Itself  has  now  reached  a  point 
Where  both  sides,  the  right-wing  govern- 
ment and  tbe  Communist  rebel;  in  the 
mountains,  agree  that  a  decision  must  be 
forced  soon.  The  Government's  military 
campaign  against  the  ret>e!8  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. Trying  to  tear  the  guerrillas  out  of  the 
mountains,  a  qualified  British  observer  tola 
me.  bas  been  as  futile  as  trying  to  cut  water 
with  a  »cnlfe.  Government  troops  are  said  to 
be  growing  weary  and  there  are  many  signs 
of  disaffection. 

This  week  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the 
Govermnent's  air  force  on  the  Island  of 
Crete.  Sixty-three  of  the  Government's  air- 
men deserted  to  the  rebel  bands  in  the 
mountains.  A  Royalist  newspaper  here  In 
Athens  reported  this  week  that  a  far-flung 
Commtinlst  organization  has  been  discovered 
laetde  the  Greek  army,  with  branches  In 
every  unit.  The  Communist  rebels  have 
motives  Just  as  urgent  for  wanting  an  early 
decision  The  failure  of  the  Marshall  plan 
talks  in  Paris,  they  add.  may  intensify  Amer- 
ican-Russian animosity  here  at  their  most 
troubled  point  of  contact. 

The  Griswold  commission,  once  estab- 
lished here,  may  iu"ge  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  to  sharper  assaults  on  the  Reds 
end  supply  American  military  weapons  for 
the  campaign.  There's  alarm  In  all  circles 
of  Greek  politics.  The  former  Liberal  Prime 
ICialster.  Mr.  Sophoulis.  told  me  this  week 
that  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  a  general 
Balkan  war.  with  the  great  power  Interven- 
tion, in  the  coming  period  of  tension,  unless 
something  is  done.  The  Right  Wing  Greek 
Government  fears  that  the  rebels  may 
foment  risings  in  the  two  big  cities  of  ttM 
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country,  here  In  Athens  and  In  Salonika. 
up  north.  Police  this  week  have  carried  out 
mass  raids  in  both  places.  The  biggest  raid 
was  here  In  the  Athens  port  of  Piraeus, 
where  1,200  police  combed  through  700 
houses  in  search  of  potential  rebels.  The 
night  of  the  raid,  this  sprawling  city  was 
bathed  m  cold,  white  moonlight,  and  I  went 
up  on  the  Acropolis,  sight-seeing.  Tbe  con- 
trast was  bitter.  Standing  in  the  shadows 
of  the  stately  Parthenon,  the  symbol  and 
the  architectural  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  in  all  things  that  guided 
ancient  Athens,  and  looking  down  from  there 
upon  the  almost  palpable  fear,  excess,  and 
hate  that  pervade  the  millions  of  the  city. 
Moderation  Is  gone  from  Greece.  The  Na- 
tion is  slashed  Into  two  extremes  who  refuse 
any  contact  with  one  another,  save  violence 
and  brutality.  The  millions  of  Innocents 
caught  in  the  flood  tide  of  opposing  extremes 
are  at  the  end  of  their  material  and  moral  re- 
sources. They  entertain  one  lone  hope — 
that  the  American  Commission,  arriving  here 
next  week,  may  be  able  to  save  them. 

Solutions  to  the  Greek  problem  are  not 
ready  at  hand,  but  the  Commission  will  see 
at  least  developments  or  a  dli^nosls  of 
Greece's  sickness  from  the  plane,  coming  In. 
Centuries  of  deforestation  have  left  this 
peninsula  a  mountainous  desert  of  bald 
naked  roc'.:,  eroded  gravel-covered  slopes,  and 
narrow,  bone-dry  valleys.  For  miles  and 
miles  you  see  nothing  growing  in  the  eroded 
valleys  but  a  kind  of  wiry  sagebrush.  Oc- 
casionally you  see  a  few  scrubby  patches  of 
corn  or  wheat.  But  the  corn  is  skimpy  and 
seldom  reaches  up  as  high  as  yciu*  hip  and 
tbe  wheat  is  just  about  as  bad. 

Greece  is  a  tiny  country — not  half  the  siae 
of  an  average  American  State.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  Its  surface  is  barren  rock.  Only  15 
percent  of  the  area  is  cultivatable.  And  she 
must  feed  and  employ  a  population  of  7,000,- 
000,  three  times  the  population  of  the  aver- 
age American  State.  Experts  say  that  Greece 
could  adequately  feed  and  employ  with  her 
economy  and  soil  only  three  or  four  mil- 
lions of  her  seven  millions.  Thus,  about 
half  the  people  of  Greece  are  supemiunerary. 
They  could  be  done  without.  They  cannot 
find  useful  occupations  or  normal  livelihood. 
The  land,  unable  to  feed  them,  this  farm 
population  is  flooding  the  cities  in  search  of 
Jobs  and  living.  Athens,  a  century  ago  a 
village  of  a  few  thousand  Inhabitants,  Is  to- 
day a  congested  city  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
Because  there  are  not  enough  productive  Jobs 
to  go  around,  the  city  millions  seek  unpro- 
ductive Jol)s — the  black  market.  They  be- 
come parasitical  middle  men,  adding  nothing 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  but  Inserting 
themselves  In  the  distributor  process  and 
taking  their  tribute  of  profit  from  it. 

At  this  point,  struggle  for  sheer  material 
survival  has  made  politics  here  Latin  Ameri- 
can in  character.  For  the  most  part  it's  a 
mercenary  kind  of  feudalism.  People  have 
voted  not  for  parties,  for  platforms  for  the 
common  welfare,  but  for  personalities,  lead- 
ers of  accredited  groups  whose  main  func- 
tion is  not  to  carry  out  a  program  but  to 
award  their  followers  with  contracts  and  Jobs 
when  in  power.  Every  change  of  govertunent 
brings  a  new  Influx  of  people  with  nothing 
to  do  and  the  Government  Jobs.  Since  the 
war,  Greece  has  had  10  governments  and  the 
civil  service  is  swollen  to  bursting  with 
Incompetent  clerks.  The  civil  service  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  Greece  remaining  back- 
ward. For  example,  they  maintain  a  medieval 
system  of  customs  barriers  at  the  entrance 
to  every  town  and  province.  A  businessman 
told  me  that  to  take  a  cargo  of  gypsum  a  short 
distance  through  Greece,  he'd  have  to  pay  a 
local  customs  on  It  14  times,  a  total  tax 
amounting  to  almost  100  percent  of  the  car- 
go's value.  If  the  stupid  system  were 
abolished,  tens  of  thotisands  of  useless  col- 
lectors and  bookkeepers  would  become  un- 
employed— and  there  are  no  other  Jobs  for 
tbem. 


The  reservoir  of  meleei  P^oflkt  is  enonnous 
and  still  growing.  Every  year  some  40,000 
young  Greek  boys  come  of  age  and  need 
Jobs.  Five  years  of  war  and  2  years  of  peace 
have  cast  a  qtiarter  of  a  million  of  them 
afloat.  The  dump  of  discontented  youth  is 
doubtless  a  big  source  of  material  both  for 
the  Communist  legions  In  tbe  mountains 
and  the  Fascist  Black  Police  brigades  of  the 
right  wing  government.  The  origins  of  the 
extremist  ideologies  that  attract  them  are 
not  hard  to  discover.  In  a  population  suf- 
fering from  such  a  bitter  complication  fc« 
survival,  those  who  have,  hold  on  and  try 
to  increase  their  holdings  with  a  dogged  bit- 
terness. Fascism,  cruel  terror  leagues,  like 
the  X  organization  here  in  Greece,  become 
their  normal  weapon.  Those  who  have  nol 
are  Just  as  mutually  attracted  to  com- 
munism the  philosophy  of  the  impoverished, 
the  hope  of  the  hopeless. 

Add  another  factor  to  this  picture  and  the 
diagnosis  of  Greece  and  its  sickness  Is  com- 
plete. It  is  the  geographical  position  of 
Greece.  In  a  sharply  divided  world,  Greece 
is  located  on  the  frontier  between  two  worlds 
and  at  the  most  sensitive  point.  She  bloclcs 
Russia's  road  to  the  Mediterranean.  For  the 
West,  she  Is  a  bastion  for  oui  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  highly  sUategic  posi- 
tions. As  u  result,  foreign  intervention  has 
gravely  aggravated  the  internal  divisions  of 
the  country.  There  Is  no  doubt  now  that 
the  Russian  satellite  coimtries  to  the  north 
are  giving  comfort  and  weapons  to  the  left 
extremists,  even  training  them  to  fight. 

There  Is  likewise  no  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ent riglit  extremist  government  Is  essen- 
tially a  foreign  creation,  a  British  creation. 
In  fear  of  the  Communists.  Britain  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  fioodlng  the  high 
army  commands  with  reactionary  Royalist 
officers.  She  actively  organized  the  police 
force,  consisting  essentially  of  Greeks  from 
Hitler's  brutal  security  brigades.  It  is  the 
observation  of  the  vast  majority  of  olwervers 
that  I've  talked  to  here  that  these  two  forces 
created  by  foreign  powers,  the  Greek  Army 
and  police,  carried  out  the  elections  in  the 
countryside  in  a  reign  of  terror  and  put  the 
present  Royalist  Government  in  power.  To- 
day the  stock  of  Russians  and  British  Is  low 
in  this  tortured  land. 

I've  talked  to  businessmen  and  statesmen, 
workmen  and  peasants,  and  invariably  they 
have  wished  a  plague  on  both  houses.  Dis- 
appointment in  the  English  have  forced  the 
sentiments  of  easily  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
Greek  people  to  the  center,  a  qualified  ob- 
server estimated  to  me.  A  free  election  in 
the  near  future,  he  said,  would  undoubtedly 
bring  a  majority  for  moderate,  efficient  gov- 
ernment. It's  a  situation  which  cannot  last 
long.  The  strains  and  tensions  of  the  coming 
months  will  force  all  Greeks  to  take  sides. 
The  opportunity  for  unification  and  pacifi- 
cation of  the  land  is,  indeed,  temporary,  of 
very  short  duration. 

About  the  only  power  which  can  put  this 
period  to  constructive  use  is  America.  For 
economic  reasons  Britain  has  yielded  domi- 
nance to  us.  Among  Greeks  America  alone  Is 
considered  as  having  clean  hands.  That 
seemed  to  work  only  through  DNRRA,  which, 
despite  the  present  Government's  maladmin- 
istration of  our  supplies  here,  did  save  mil- 
lions of  Greek  lives.  The  Griswold  commis- 
sion, when  It  arrives  here,  can  count  on  the 
affection  and  support  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people.  Whether  that  can  be 
said  again  In  6  months  depends  on  the  Com. 
mission's  answers  to  Greece's  problems. 

It  Is  perhaps  Impolite  for  a  correspondoit 
to  condemn  a  government  that  grents.  him 
freedom  to  report,  but  the  attitude  here  has 
become  too  serious  for  honesty  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  present  Greek  Government  la. 
without  exception,  the  worst  I  have  seen  at 
work  anywhere.  It  has  perverted  UNIUIA 
supplies  to  the  benefit  of  private  prcfiteert. 
It  has  steadfastly  refused  to  grant  an  effective 
amnesty  to  the  rebels  in  the  mountains.    Tbe 
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if  Its  Nan -trained  police  b«s  forced 
]  leesanta  Into  the  mountains  to  flgbt 
t  be  Communists  cut  of   sbeer  self- 
The  Government  bas  done  nothing 
reconstruct  or  pacify  the  country, 
to  believe  that  It  needs  no  construe- 
When    the    trough    of    foreign 
of  which  It  fattens  Its  followers 
It  seems  to  believe  all  It  has  to  do 
abiut  "Communists"  a  couple  of  times. 
3t  Truman  wUl  refill  the  trougb. 
Whatever   the  solution   of   the   enormous 
em  Is.  It  Is  next  to  Impossible  for 
Amehcan  observer  to  see  how  tiM  Job  can 
be<;un  thrcuih  the  channels  of  the 
preseutiGovernment  of  Greece. 


0!d-A;e  Assistance 


EJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 


OF  WISCONSIN 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friaay.  July  25.  1947 


Mr.  bULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  by  all  that  another  Congress 
Is  aboit  to  adjourn,  probably  for  a  period 
of  5  n  onths.  without  having  given  just 
and  picper  consideration  and  taken  ap- 
proprii  ;te  action  upon  the  important  mat- 
ter of  assistance  for  the  aged  people  of 
oar  Hi  tion.  Other  great  problems  such 
M  WW  involved  in  housing  for  our  war 
veterans  and  for  others  also  are  left 
aoMini  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Hoose.  But  .some  consideration  has  been 
giyen  ;o  that  subject,  even  though  the 
acccm  )lishment  is  small  in  definite  re- 
sults. 

For  %  dozen  years  and  more  there  has 
been  i  growing  and  insistent  demand  for 
congxt  ssional  action  which  would  pro- 
vide a  federal  program  for  old-age  assist- 
ance f  )r  the  millions  of  aged  people  who 
served  their  country  in  peacetime  and  in 
wartime.  Petitions  bearing  the  aicna- 
tQres  3f  millions  of  good  citzens  have 
pourec  in  upon  Congress  during  all  the 
years,  and  even  in  the  closing  hours  of 
this  O  ingress  they  continue  to  co&ie.  each 
esprea  sing  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  their 
signer  i  that  action  may  be  brought  about 
now.  \rithout  waiting  months  longer  be- 
fore ai  loiher  session  shall  be  able  to  take 
up  cot  sideratlon.  So  far  as  Congress  Is 
conceincd.  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned 
toward  all  such  entreaties. 

Tbe  Townaend  bill  came  to  Congress 
a  dOM  a  years  ago.  Back  of  it  were  the 
thoussnds  of  clubs  which  formed  the 
basis  ( t  the  national  organization  which 
preaen  ted  the  meastire.  Except  for  short 
bearizia  held  from  time  to  time  before 
the  W  lys  and  Means  Committee,  no  op- 
portux  ity  has  been  piven  the  supporters 
of  Um  biU  to  bring  the  bill  before  the 
Rouse  for  action.  No  other  movement, 
with  t  le  backing  of  so  many  millions  of 
people,  txa  come  before  CoofTMi  and 
tiM  pqople  of  the  country  since  the  first 
to  obtain  the  soldiers'  bonus  for 
the  vitcran*.  of  the  Pirst  World  War. 
Ttuat,  jtoo.  was  scoffed  at,  defeated,  and 
for  years  before  the  bonus  was 
voted  for  and  passed. 

During  the  years,  the  Townsend  bill, 
modif  ed  and  Improved  from  time  to 
time,  baa  waited  consideration  by  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
petitions  have  been  laid  on  the  Clei 
desk,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
discharge  the  committee  from  fi 
consideration,  they  have  k)een  fi 
signed  by  the  Representatives,  all 
however,  lacking  a  sufficient  numt 
signatures  to  force  action.  On  one  s| 
petition  there  were  lacking  less  tt 
dozen  signatures  to  bring  about  the , 
sired  result.  Late  in  the  present  se 
another  petition  was  signed  by  80  or 
Members,  but  too  late  for  obtaining 
usual  number. 

One   reason    commonly    assigned 
failure  of  action  in  previous  Congr« 
was  the  opposition  of  the  administri 
in  power  and  its  control  of  all  cor 
tees.    The  Democrats  lost  that  cor 
when  this  Congress  came  in.     Now 
have  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
a  Republican  majority,  and  domini 
by  the  Republicans     There  were  tl 
sands  of  advocates  of  a  nroper  P« 
program  for  old-age  relief  over  the  i 
try  who  looked  forward  to  that  cl 
of  party  control  with  hope  and  exj 
tion.    But  as  Congress  prepares  to 
its  sessions,  that  hope  has  turned  to 
couragement.  as  have  similar  exj 
tions  In  years  gone  by. 

While  the  Second  World  War  wj 
all  our  people,  young  and  old.  del 
thslr  time  and  energies  to  bringing 
tory  to  our  cause.    The  burdens  ent 
in  winning  the  Var  were  shared  fi 
by  all.    Millions  of  old  people  well 
yond    their    ordinary    retirement 
labored  assiduously  in  the  common  ci 
of  our  Nation.    Now  that  peace  has 
again,  they  ask  that  their  own  cause  i 
be  heard  and  that  there  shall  be 
thereon. 

Since  VJ-day.  our  Government 
poured  out  billions  of  dollars  of  the  ft 
of  our  taxpayers  for  the  relief  an^T 
habilitation      cf      war-torn      coi 
abroad.    So  liberal  have  been  the 
penditures  abroad  that  they  bring 
belated  criticism  of  wanton  wasi-e 
extravagance  In  the  administratioi 
our  appropriations.    The  total  of 
penditures  in  the  past  2  years  are 
ously  estimated  at  from  $14.000 .C 
to  S16.C0D.0C0  COO. 

This  Congress  has  followed  up  by 
propriating    $1,400,000,000    for    foi 
countries,     and     seven     hundred 
twenty-five  million  more  for  relief  ot\ 
people  in   the  lands  occupied   by 
troops.    The  end  of  it  all  is  not  y« 
sight,  as  plans  are  being   formul 
for  further  grants  and  gifts  whici 
proposed  to  some  $23,OOO.C09.003  or 
It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  that  our 
people  of  advanced  years  and  alco  yc 
er  folks  are  disturbed  over  the  faili 
act  upon  a  proper  irearure  for  old> 
assistance.   It  is  not  a  suIQclcnt  ans\ 
say  that  minor  amcndmenis  to  the , 
security  law  are  proposed.  Those  i 
ments  make  no  general  provision 
Federal  pi-ogram. 

The  one  thln«i  presented  which 
out  in  the  situation  is  that  change  of  1 
tlsan  control  of  the  Ways  and 
Committee  haa  brought  neither  coi 
tion  nor  encouragement  to  the  cat 
the  old  people.   Their  program  is  not] 
tlsan.  and  it  should  not  be,  but  Its  t\ 
al  success  must  depend  upon  the  res] 


:ted  to  serve  all  the 
11  as  In  all  other  im- 

)« '  ts  again  the  cause 
ib(  present.  It  will  be 
;ause  of  the  defeats 
suffered.  No  great 
le  people  and  for  the 
than  temporarily  set 
fail  to  recognfze  its 
ley  are  compelled  to 
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lade  history  beyond  the 
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opposition  to  the  ad- 
llved  through  a  great 
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legislative  record.  Tills 
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t  continuation  of  the 
Ifli  program— the  proba- 
fculd  have  far^d  no  bet- 

lad  followed  the  Inter* 
Pdent  Rooaevelt  hoped  It 

1*4  8  poLmca 
session.  «Uh  particular 
fe  sums  appropriated  for 
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>  and  Torkey  and  for  relief  al>road.  wns 
al  alao  In  that  It  was  made  despite  an 
early  blJgbt  of  1948  PresldenUal  politics. 
This  always  begins  to  appear  at  the  Capitol 
tn  the  year  before  the  national  elections. 
Bat  the  grave  ImpUcatlons  of  foreign  policy 
that  materialized  In  ICarch.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's deflnlte  allnement  with  left-wing 
groups  after  a  period  of  Indecision.  Intensi- 
fied and  advanced  the  effects  of  the  plagtie. 
The  President's  choice  of  the  political 
combination  he  will  seek  to  form  was  made 
plain  when,  after  offering  no  assistance  to 
Congress  In  Its  search  for  effective  union- 
labor  ctirbs.  and  openly  opposing  Income-tax 
reduction,  be  vetoed  both  these  Items  of 
major  legislation.  He  had.  It  Is  true,  twice 
asked  Congress  to  enact  the  remaining  New 
Deal  social-benefit  proposals  In  his  two 
state-of-the-Union  messages.  But  Mr.  Tru- 
man never  pressed  these,  and,  for  replace- 
ments of  appointees  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, he  turned  more  and  mare  to  conserva- 
tlvea. 

PXCSIDENTUL   POSITION 

Therefore,  until  he  took  bis  stand  on  this 
legislation  in  companj  with  the  left-wing 
aflUlates  of  the  Democratic  Party,  nominat- 
ed Francis  Blddle  (whose  aggressive  New 
the  Coagren  majority  finds  objec- 
)le)  to  an  Important  United  Nations 
poet,  and  dealgaated  to  the  new  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  former  Senator  Atw 
Ifurdock,  of  Utah  (who  was  an  unswerving 
foe  of  union  correctives  when  In  Congress), 
many  b^ieved  the  President  would  select  a 
poMtlon  only  slightly  left  of  center 

But  after  this  misapprehension  was  made 
dear  and  Mr.  Truman  disapproved  legisla- 
tion supported  both  on  passage  and  over  his 
veto  by  a  large  number  of  Democrats  In 
Congress,  the  electoral  battle  of  1948  arrived 
In  fuU  force  and  weU  ahead  of  time.  The 
struggle,  amoimtlng  to  a  near-filibuster,  of 
the  administration  Democrats  in  Congress 
to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  widen  the  area  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
Ifflmary  frauds  In  the  Fifth  Missouri  District, 
bedeviled  the  closing  hours  of  a  session  that 
had  become  wholly  political. 

The  significance  of  this  conflict  is  that  the 
Kansas  City  political  machine  which  en- 
gineered the  frauds,  lists  the  President  in 
Ita  membership  and  put  and  promoted  him 
in  public  life.  And  Attorney  Qeneral  Tom 
Clark,  whose  Federal  inquiry  Into  the  frauda 
at  Issue,  Is  considered  by  some  Republl- 
In  Congress  to  be  as  much  a  political 
agent  of  Mr.  Truman  as  his  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Democratic  national  chairman. 
Bobert  B.  Hannegan. 

ntVIOCD  CCNTBOL 

The  last  hours  of  the  seesloa  also  were 
spent  la  a  frantic  effort  to  pass  the  appro- 
priation bills  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  So  dUatory  was  action  on  these 
UMt  atop-gap  a»Mnree  bad  to  be  provided 
to  eoBUaue  Federal  operation  at  the  end  of 
th»  Oecal  year  of  194^-47  on  June  80.  Part 
blMne  for  this  tluggishaees  can  be  attributed 
to  tbeie  facu:  the  divided  politleal  conUol 
Qt  the  admlaistratioo  and  Congress,  wliicta 
assured  a  long  conflict  over  the  items  in 
tiM  executive  budget:  the  uncertainty  o^r 
what  the  new  foreign  policies  would  east: 
and  the  dlsrataird  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
provision  that  an  agreement  should  be  made 
during  the  aeialOQ  oo  a  celling  (or  Federal 
•■PMdlturc*. 

But  blame  can  alao  be  traced  to  ths  flaws 
revealed  In  the  plan  by  which  Congresa  re> 
organised  itself  at  the  last  session.  Whea 
tMi  WM  pMiid  It  was  hallad  as  the  first  bual- 
naaellke  instrument  Comgnm  ever  devised  for 
lU  operation.  Ths  sharp  rsduetloe  in  stsnd- 
lag  oommMiMa.  K  was  propbeslad.  would 
Mve  time  for  Congresi  and  executives  allk* 
up  tto  AligiiH  1  Ufislatkw 


OICBMASO)  DTTTXBB 

The  reverse  proved  true.  The  reduced 
number  of  committees  created  hundreds  of 
subcommittees  which  fotmd  work  for  them- 
selves when  there  was  none.  One  conse- 
quence ot  this  was  that  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  other  high  administrators  were 
summoned  to  the  Capitol  to  give  the  same 
testimony  more  often  and  to  more  legislative 
groups  than  in  the  past.  Another  was  that 
Senators  were  assigned  to  so  many  subcom- 
mittees and  were  chairmen  of  so  many  that 
both  committee  work  and  floor  attendance 
suffered.  How  office  work  also  was  done  Is 
a  mystery,  though  somewhat  solved  by  the 
allowance  of  assistants  for  Senate  chairmen 
and  certain  House  Members. 

While  there  was  much  acrimony  In  Wash- 
ington during  the  session  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  one  touch  toward  the  end  of 
what  looked  like  nature  made  Capitol  and 
White  House  nearer  kin.  This  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  President  In  his  old  Senate 
seat  and  a  friendly  oratorical  exchange  be- 
tween him  and  the  Republican  presiding 
officer.  Senator  AJtrmni  H.  Vandenbekc.  It 
was  only  a  show,  plsmned  and  executed  by 
Leslie  L.  Biffle,  secretary  to  the  Senate  mi- 
nority. But  it  neutralized  some  of  the  po- 
litical acidity  for  awhile,  anyhow. 


The  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
er 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturdav,  JtUy  26  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday,  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  an  eminent 
authority  on  river  basin  development,  at 
the  Valley  Authority  Conference  held  In 
Washington  on  July  17  and  18.  The 
statement.  The  Ohio,  is  by  Louis  Brom- 
field,  well-known  author  and  farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

In  Introducing  myself,  I  might  eay  I  am 
a  Democrat  in  politics,  that  I  am  a  violent 
opponent  to  the  centralisation  of  anything 
In  Washington:  I  believe  In  State  rlghU;  and 
am  a  decentrallser  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  valley  authority  idea  has  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  centralisation  In  Washington 
or  any  at>rogation  of  State  rights. 

It  seems  to  me  the  whole  valley  authority 
idea  Is  simply  a  simple,  common-sense 
method  of  establishing  these  things. 

1  am  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Con* 
serration  Commission,  and  adviser  to  the 
Muskingum  flood-contral  district,  and  a  dirt 
farmer. 

I  wUl  talk  to  you  starting  at  the  headwatan 
of  the  stream,  which  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
Blver  and  consequently  ths  MtesieslppL 

We  own  1.000  acres  of  a  cooperative  farm. 
When  we  cams  to  that  farm,  most  ot  the  land 
was  abandoned,  rax  delinquent,  and  eroded. 
We  came  there  and  In  a  heavy  rain,  we  lost 
00  the  farm  within  U  hours  90  peresat  of  ths 
water. 

We  have  Just  been  through  a  fk>ad  as 
as  that  of  the  great  flood  of  1913.  which'  _ 
the  greatest  disaster  which  ever  visited  the 
Otaio.  and  la  oar  rtffion  tb*  aame  amount  oi 
water  fell. 

We  ean  say  hoaesUy  tlMt  on  th*t  same 
thousand  acres,  we  did  not  loaa  during  the 
oourae  of  the  flood,  and  thf  suhsequsnt 
cloudburst   which   followed   IntermlttMiUy 


for  S  weeks,  we  did  not  lose  one  ounoe  of  top 
sou  off  that  farm,  and  that  even  during  tho 
flood  water,  up  to  a  point  where  the  ground 
became  so  saturated  it  would  take  no  marm, 
we  kept  about  80  percent  of  the  downfall 
where  it  fell.  That  farm  lies  on  the  edge 
at  Pleasant  HiU  Dam.  which  is  one  of  the  14 
In  the  Muskingum  flood-control  district. 

These  dams  came  about,  not  through  tho 
wisdom  of  the  War  Department,  the  Army 
engineers,  nor  through  their  expertenee  or 
education,  it  came  about  through  the  press- 
ing demand  of  the  people  within  that  val- 
ley to  protect  themselves  from  the  periodic 
floods,  of  which  1918  waa  the  most  destruc- 
tive. 

Eventually  the  Army  engineers  came  la 
and  built  the  dams.  Kven  today  there  sro 
Army  engineers  who  do  not  approve  of  them. 
despite  the  fact  that  in  these  recent  floods. 
there  was  not  one  penny  damage  In  the 
whole  of  the  MusUngiun  Valley,  caused  by 
flood  waters. 

The  Baotlvatlon  behind  the  Installation  of 
thcM  dams  came  from  the  people.  The 
Army  engineers  built  the  dams,  and  have 
remained  uncooperative  to  their  develop, 
ment  further  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoplo 
of  Ohio. 

These  dams  were  a  denial  of  their  wholo 
phUosophy.  tested  over  75  years,  at  a  cost 
at  some  blUlons  at  dcdiars,  their  wboio 
philosophy  of  levees  and  dredging. 

These  were  essentially  headwater  daoM,  on 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  dams  cost  814,000,000  to  construct  and 
In  this  1  year,  they  more  than  twice  paid 
for  their  value,  but  mark  this  point:  They 
were  not  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(Xito  River  or  at  the  nsouth  of  the  Missouri 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  distinctly  headwaters  dams.  There  Is 
no  dam  on  the  Muskingum  River  Itself. 
They  are  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Muskin- 
gum River. 

Then  mark  the  second  point.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  dams  and  in  general  the 
philosophy  of  the  Army  Engineers,  there  is 
no  consideration  whatever  of  the  conditions 
upstream,  and  what  causes  floods  and  what 
causes  siitation.  We  have  in  those  dams  a 
very  notable  example  of  what  happens: 
These  headwaters  dams  are  very  effective 
because  they  Impound  all  these  flood  waters 
and  keep  them  from  flowln?;  into  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  at  time  of  cristr.  but  at  least 
two  or  three  of  those  dams  are  not  going  to 
be  good  for  many  years  longer  because  of  • 
siitation  problem. 

In  our  own  country,  8  mllee  apart,  we 
have  two  dams.  One  is  Pleasant  HIU  and 
one  Miflln  Lake.  Mlflln  Lake  la  fed  by 
streams  which  come  out  of  a  flat  country 
where  tH%  farmer  thinks  he  t  as  no  eroston, 
but  the  headwaters  of  the  Miflln  Dam  have 
already  sUted  up  In  the  period  of  8  or  9 
years  from  10  to  IS  acres  at  the  top  at  tho 
dam. 

Farmers  upstream  are  reluctant  to  prac- 
tice aoU  conservation,  and  only  when  you 
ahow  them  their  top  soil  at  Miflln  Dam.  doa* 
it  occur  to  them  that  they  are  losing  solL 

Curiously  enougli  the  other  dam  is  set  out 
in  hill  eountry.  and  It  has  no  sUtatlon  prob- 
lem whatever,  and  the  reason  is  a  combina- 
tion of  two  eurloua  facts.  One  is  thst.  for- 
tunately, in  that  area,  some  hundreds  at 
fsnns  have  become  abandoned  through  bad 
agriculture  and  eroaloo,  and  neither  has 
taken  over.  In  our  country  hardwood  forests 
spring  up  overnight,  and  there  arc  now  wild, 
weedy  expanses  of  land,  and  arc  largely  be- 
ing reforested. 

From  thoM  lands,  tbooc  akandoacd  fanas. 
oonc  ao  water  sad  ae  Hit 

PortMBcMy  the  farms  remaining  la  tkal 
area  la  operation,  three-quarters  of  them 
have  goae  over  to  proper  soil  oooaervatioa. 
forestry,  and  proper  land  MctiMda^ 

The  result  is  that  Giaar  Fork  remaiae  clear 
f«k  cad  while  Mtk  Boric  stUi  to  •  vuddy 
and  fluir  bt  BMlsM  w  or  4t : 
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protitm  vas  not  only  up-farm  ttrvams 
|lnto  tht  country  behind  the  dam. 
danu  saved  tbia  year  many  mll- 
dollara  for  people  on  that  wataralMd. 
ua  who  fanned  on  the  edgea  of 
raaarVolra  loat  perhapa  a  total  or  $35,000 
«  hlch  la  a  gamble  we  take,  becauaa 
glfan  Maamenta  on  thoaa  areaa  bor- 
We  loee  perhapa  a  total  of 


BOW.  wblla 
all  time. 

The 
but  It  ran 
Thoae  U 
Uona  of 

ThoM  o 
thoaa 
In  cropa, 
we  have 
dering  the 
•2S.0OO. 

RoweTar  If  thoae  dama  had  not  been  there. 
thoae   healwaters  dama.   If   tbty  ware   not 
ttere.  thal|  vaat  amount  of  water  would  have 
Into  the  Ohio  and  the  Ula- 
the  very  moment  of  crltla  of  the 
ficc^a,  and  who  can  doubt  that  thou 
have  had  Mndreda  of  mlUloua 
more  damga  further  down   the 
\ht  ldlaal£3ippl. 
wqole  project,  it  aaema  to  me.  la  an 
of  moneya. 

bring  up  that  point  In  a  aeeond. 

rather  than  spending  of  money. 

River,  also  a  tributary  of  the 

trolled  by  TVA.     Not  one  drop 

came  out  of   that   area   Into 
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1  project. 
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ttaa  other  ona  may  be  aarrlng  for 


worked  with  them.  I  know  their 

I  sometlmea  apeak  to  them,  and 

thoroughly    of    their   objectlvea. 

)  aay.  I  think  In  the  end.  their 

are  either  wrong  or  will  never  be 

becauae    there    la    not    the 

machinery  or  the  pcsalblllty  of 

them. 

Into  the  question  of  cooperation 

looaely  Joined  together,  to  solve  a 

proboaltlon.  watershed  propcsltlon,  ycu 

ill  klnda  of  practical  diacultlea  at 

An  ong  them  la  the  political  one.    We 

would  happen  without  ever  trying 

know  all  the  political  pztron:ge. 

bofandcggUng  and  the  rest  which  goea 

ordinary  so-called  pork-barrel  bill. 

nad  the  rhameful  spectacle  of 

fl^hUng  the  TVA.    All  of  thoae  thinga 

inevitable.    A  loose  aggregation  of 

wirklng   together   is   not  a   poaaibla 

he  solution. 

that,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
In  any  combination  of  States,  the 
In  points  of  view  and  so  on,  and 
that  sharply   brought  out  In   the 


valley,  the  rich  State  of  Ohio,  with 

balance  of  Industry  and  agrl- 

i  ind   Its  great  strmg  of   Industrial 

Toungstcwn.  Cleveland.  Day- 

they  go  on  forever,  that  nch 

across  from  two  Statea.  West  Vlr- 

Kentucky,  whose  populatlona  and 

ut  a  mere  fraction  of  those  of  the 
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<  )hlo. 

;reat  deal  of  the  floodwater  cornea 

SUtea.    Now.  if  it  is  to  be  left 

I  do  not  believe  either  Kentucky 

yirglnla.  for  financial  reasons  if  for 

would  ever  be  able  to  solve 

their  problem. 

done   It  pretty  well,   up   to  a 

have  the  Miami  flood  control  dis- 
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vatlon.     It  la  poaalble  that  these  check  di 
will  continue  to  be  serviceable  without  silt 
tlon  fcr  a  great  many  years  to  come. 

Again,  but  a  beginning  only  has  been  ma 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  on  the  Monc 
gahela.  which  join  at  Ptttsbiugh.  to  form 
great  Ohio. 

One  of  your  earlier  speakera  touched 
an  Interesting  topic,  and  that  la  the  Ic 
waters  and  hi^h  waters  which  have  develop* 
In  our  American  rivers.  In  which  we  have  usi 
land  cuc-ofls.  and  generally  miaBUUBaged  o\ 
whol!*  landscape.  If  you  follow  tbt  hlstc 
cf  the  Ohio  River  in  that  you  find  an 
teresting  record. 

Going  back  to  1800  and  from  then  on. 
will  find  that  In  the  Ohio,  they  had  flc 
certainly     We  have  floods  today  in  cur  oi 
river  valley,  but  because  we  handle  thli 
rlglit  in  our  own  little  vnlley   the  dai 
thla  year  was  almost  nothing. 

They  have  floods,  but  nothing  approachlx 
the  great  floods  which  have  gradually  rli 
In  the  Ohio.  Mlsalasippt.  and  elsewhere,  frc 
other  rivers,  in  volume  and  destruction. 

As  ycu  took  off  trees  from  the  Slate 
Ohio,  ycu  plowed  up  the  lend  and  ycu  left] 
bare,   you  developed   gullies.   It  Is  perfc 
apparently  what  happened. 

When  the  treea  were  there  at  least  90 
cent  of  the  rainfall,  even  In  flood  ccndlti< 
was  abaorbed  In  the  land.    Then  you  turni 
Ohio,    roughly,    except    for    14    percent 
foreat.  Into  a  pavement.    The  water  ran 
the  pavement.   That  taM  flsad  our  water  at 
m  Ohio,  which  haa  droppod  40  feet  in 
years,  which  can  be  a  disaster  to  a  rich  \ni 
trial  State.    It  la  one  of  our  graateat 
lems. 

There  are  towns  In  Ohio  today  not  hivli 
enough  money  to  bring  In  even  a  fact'  ry  n< 
even   enough   water   to   bring   in   one 
family. 

In   a  rich,   well-watered   Sute.   we 
countlea  where  the  farmers  are  buying  tai 
of  water  8  months  of  the  year  and  h:iulli 
them  In  at  835  a  tank  to  water  their  llvest 
and   that   Is   what   has   happened   to 
through  mismanagement  of  the  land. 

The  laater  which  should  have  been  fc 
our  wella  long  ago.  has  gone  down  the 
Bls.ilppl  and  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  takl 
with  it  millions  and  billions  of  tons  of  tc 
soil,  to  contrltjute  to  that  delu  which  hi 
grown  80  miles  out  Into  the  Mississippi  In  tl 
last  100  years. 

The  whole  thing  begins  up  in  the  cow 
ture  and  not  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misalssl| 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  how  futile,  and ; 
shculd  evldenc?  to  everyone.  I  think,  that 
that  happens  at  the  Mississippi,  at  the  1( 
mouth,  is  you  build  a  bigger  delta  constani 
and  you  raise  the  level  of  the  Mlsslsal| 
higher  and  higher,  despite  dredging  all 
time,  above  the  surrounding  lands.    Thia 
go  on  and  on.  of  course,  until  you  reach 
point  of  abstirdlty  where  the  river  dikes 
all  falla  down  onto  the  land  outside. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
and   wild  Missouri  Rivelr.  beside  which 
Ohio   River   and   the  Oliio   Itself   is   a 
conducted  stream.     Many  of  you  who 
that,  who  ha''e  seen  the  billions  of  toi 
silt.  sand,  and  gravel  churning  around, 
see  on  the  face  of  It.  It  seems  to  me.  the 
absurdity  of  building  great  dams  to  cl 
either  the  waters  or  to  control  the  silt 
of  that  stream  half  way  down,  and  from 
to  the  mouth. 

It  Is  simply  an  Impoaalblllty.    The 
can  be  demonstrated  from  simply 
map  made  of  sand  or  papier  m4ch^  and 
water   over   it   and   aee   what   happens 
Isn't  a  very  complicated  thing,  but  our  Art 
engineers  have  never  seen  the  simple  aj 
cation  of  the  proper  methods  to  handle 
and  water. 

It  goes  all  the  way  from  our  cow  pa 
at  the  headwaters,  right  down  to  the  mci 
of   the   lllHla«lppl   and    Into    the   Gulf 
Mexico. 
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an  Independent  baaU.  solving  what  is  per- 
haps our  very  greatest  problem  In  this  ootm- 
try. 

It  la  essentially  the  Inveatment  of  money. 

It  seems  that  in  all  this  question  of 
spending  Government  money,  there  Is  always 
th«  yardstick  which  measures  what  la  good 
and  what  la  bad.  Ws  spend  a  great  deal  of 
Oovamment  money,  raaUy.  apendlng  it.  by 
throwing  It  out  ths  window,  and  accoinpliah- 
ing  nothing. 

That  li  what  I  call  apendlng.  That  aaaen- 
tlally  haa  been  the  whole  program.  Dlkea, 
levees,  and  dredging.  Every  year  making  a 
fortune  to  private  contractors  and  giving 
the  engineers  millions  of  ooUars  to  play 
around  with  and  acoompllsh  very  little. 

A  valley  authority,  as  worked  out  In  the 
TVA.  Is  the  greatest  poaalble  Investment  ot 
the  taxpayer's  money. 

It  pays  back  in  1,000.000  v.ays  for  every 
dollar  expended.  It  pays  bacy  in  the  end. 
8  or  10  or  20  dollars  In  the  long  run.  Those 
things  are  Investmenu  which  bring  returns. 

The  old  btislness  of  dredging  and  levees  is 
aUnpty  pourlnR  money  down  a  rat  hole.  I 
may  aay  that  the  President's  proposal  of  yes- 
terday goes  certainly  under  the  head  of 
spending.  It  Is  just  Important  In  that  It  u 
pjurlng  money,  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payer's money,  down  the  rat  hole  from  which 
there  Is  no  return  and  out  of  which  there  is 
no  solution. 

In  doBlng,  from  ths  Washington  Poet  i 
raad.  The  Prealdent'a  moasags  asked  8177.- 
000.000  for  general  flood-control  projecu, 
816.000.000  for  the  lower  Mlaslsalppl  and  Its 
trlbuurles.  and  (10,000.000  lor  maintenance 
and  Improvements  of  existing  river  and  har- 
bor work  on  the  Mississippi." 

We  know  how  effective  those  are.  Be- 
tween Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
work  Includes  levees,  reservoirs,  bank  sta- 
btUaitlun.  and  drainage  and  dredging. 

We  are  jtut  back  where  we  started  75  or 
80  yaara  ago,  only  every  year  it  costs  us  a 
little  more. 

I  stand  here  In  the  absolute  belief  that 
some  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
every  major  waterahed  In  the  United  Statea 
will  be  managed  as  a  valley  authority,  be- 
oatiaa,  ftmdamenuily.  It  is  the  only  sensible 
aoonomtc.  investing  way  to  solve  thU  which 
Is  one  of  our  great  problems. 

I  know  It  can  be  done  from  our  1,000- 
ncre  farm,  through  the  valley  control  at  the 
Muskingum,  down  the  Ohio  River  and 
finally  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  is  no  use  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers.     You  begin  at  the  top. 
Thank  you  very  mtich. 
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Bills  Reported  From  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Afairs,  Honse  of  Represeatt- 
trvcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
^^Mker,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
■tthileth  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  repwrted  favorably  on 
30  bills,  1  House  Joint  resolution,  and  1 
House  concurrent  resolution.  Of  this 
number  of  bills  reported.  6  are  now  pub- 
lic taw,  5  passed  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  are  now  awaiting  action  of  the 
President,  and  3  passed  the  House. 


The  S2  bills  and  resolutions,  with  the 
date  reported  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
each,  follows: 

H.  R.  J46.  February  98:  Raises  the  ceilings 
on  wages  and  subslstenoe  allowancea  payable 
to  veterans  undergoing  on-the-job  training 
aa  followa:  gaso  monthly  for  alngls  veteran 
(now  8178),  8826  for  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent (now  aaoO).  8360  for  veteran  with 
two  or  mora  dapandanu  (now  8300) .  Adda  2 
years  to  the  customsry  training  period. 

H.  R.  969.  May  9:  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War 
pensions.  (See  R.  R.  8961.  reported  June  28.) 
H.  R.  1837.  February  8;  Bktanda  for  an  ad- 
dlUonal  6-year  period  the  privilege  of  re- 
newing 6-year  level -premium  term  United 
States  Oovernraent  life-insurance  policies. 
Passed  House  March  13.  Paased  Senate  April 
7.    Approved  April  15.    Public  Law  No.  34. 

H  R.  1853.  January  29:  Extends  time  hmlt 
to  January  1.  1948.  for  reinstatement  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  (level-pzemltmi 
term)  on  comparative  health  basis,  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic  oonveralon  to  ordinary 
life  plan  for  total  dlssbUlty  at  end  of  term, 
and  to  provide  for  original  application  on 
any  permanent  plan.  Pasaed  House  January 
29.  Pasaed  Senate  February  17.  Approved 
February  21.    Public  Law  No.  6. 

R.  R.  1844.  March  27:  Permits  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  grant  eaaements 
In  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  un- 
der his  supervision  and  control.  Passed 
House  April  10.  Pasaed  Senate  May  23.  Ap- 
proved May  31.    Public  Law  No.  83. 

H.  R.  2181.  April  30;  Includes  by  statutes 
Institutional  on-farra  training  among  t3rpes 
of  training  afforded  World  War  n  veterana 
under  title  II  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  and  to  set  up  certain  standards 
relative  thereto.  Passed  House  May  12. 
Passed  Senate  July  25,  1947. 

H.R.  2368,  March  27:  Authorizes  an  In- 
crease in  appropriation  for  revolving  fund 
from  81,800.000  to  tS.OOO.OOO  for  purpose  of 
making  advancements  by  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
ministration not  to  exceed  8100  In  any  cose 
to  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  under- 
taking vocational  training.  Paased  House 
May  13.  Paaaed  Senate  June  16.  Approved 
June  25.    Public  Law  No.  115. 

H.  R.  8000.  April  16 :  To  eztmd  for  I  year 
(until  June  30.  1948)  cerUln  provisions  of 
section  100  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter 
toto  leases  for  periods  not  exceeding  5  years. 
Companion  bill.  S.  1135.  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  Ma,  23.  Pasaed  House  Jtme  6.  Public 
Law  No.  94. 

H.  R.  3308.  May  20:  Increasea  the  mlnlmtmi 
monthly  allowance  payable  for  subsistence 
allowance  In  case  of  vocational  rel  abilltatlon 
of  World  War  II  veterans  disabled  to  30  per- 
cent service-connected  disability  to  the  fol- 
lowing sums:  Without  dependents.  8115  (now 
8105).  with  one  dependent  8135  (now  8115), 
plus  the  following  amount  for  additional  de- 
pendents; 820  (now  810)  for  one  child,  and 
815  (now  87)  for  each  additional  child,  and 
815  (now  815)  for  a  dependent  parent. 
Passed  the  House  July  36.  Passed  the  Senate 
July  26. 

H.  R.  8516.  May  30:  QianlBh-Amerlcan  War 
Veterans.  (See  H.  R.  3961,  reported  June  25) . 
H  R.  3546,  July  19:  Permiu  recognition  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  retired  from  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  representatives  of  certain  exservlce  organ- 
isations In  the  presentation  of  claims  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Passed  House  July 
33.    Passed  Senate  July  25. 

H.R. 3583,  Jime  2:  Automobiles  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  (See  H.  R.  4007.  reported 
Jidy  2). 

H.  R.  3633.  June  24 :  Provides  that  no  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  the  Commtmist 
Party,  In  sympathy  with  its  general  aims,  or 
who  ewes  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  or  any 
government  subservient  thereto,  shall  be  eli- 


gible for  any  benefits  under  any  laws  or  (««. 
ulatlona  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  provldea  for  oerteln  proce- 
dures, forms,  and  penaltlea  to  era  ry  out  the 
purpoae  of  the  act. 

H.  R.  8738.  July  16:  Authorlaea  the  aequlal- 
tkm  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  car- 
tain  land  In  Harrlaon  County.  W.  Va.,  aa 
a  site  for  the  proposed  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon  facility  at  aarksburg.  W.  Va.:  to 
leaae  the  porUon  of  such  land  not  prasently 
Bsedad  for  the  facility  to  the  city  of  Clarks- 
burg under  cerUln  conditions;  to  grant  tba 
sute  of  Weat  Vh-glnla  right-of-way  for  a 
public  highway  acroas  the  tract  of  land  rdth 
agreement  that  the  State  of  West  V'rtinia 
bear  not  to  aioaad  85  percent  of  cost  of 
construction.  Paaaad  Houas  July  17  Faaaad 
Senate  July  23. 

H.R. 3748.  July  24:  Ineraasea  •amce-oon- 
nected  death  ratea  of  ootppanaatiOD  for  wi- 
dowa.  children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
Spanlah-Amerlcan  War,  World  War  I  and  n 
veterana  to:  Widow,  no  child.  875  per  month; 
widow  with  one  child,  8115.  wUh  820  each 
additional  child;  no  widow,  but  one  child 
860  with  820  for  each  additional  child  (total 
to  be  equally  divided);  dependent  mother  or 
father,  878:  dependent  mother  and  fatliar 
840  each.  The  bill  also  Included  1,200  peso*-* 
time  veterans  whoee  death  was  due  to  e«ra 
haaardous  service. 

H  R.  1335.  July  24:  Increaaea  compensation 
rates  for  disability  incurred  In  peacetime 
aervloe  to  80  percent  of  rates  payable  for 
almllar  disability  Incurred  durtng  wartime 
aervlce. 

H.  R.  8016.  July  24:  Authorlaea  Admlnte- 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ftmUah  steno- 
graphic assistance  for  the  use  of  paid  full- 
time  representatives  of  veterans'  organtza- 
tlons  that  have  received  Federal  charter  and 
have  been  assigned  office  space  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

H.  R  3865.  July  34:  Authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  subsidise  by 
loans  the  construction  of  not  exceeding  300,- 
000  multiple-dwelling  units  for  renUl  to 
World  War  n  veterans  at  low  and  medium 
cost  pursuant  to  certain  prescribed  standards 
and  specifications. 

H.  R.  3814,  July  16:  Authorises  85,000,000 
for  acquisition  and  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital for  Negro  veterans  at  the  birthplace  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  in  Franklin  County 
Va. 

H.  R.  3888.  June  80:  SubaUt«nce  allow- 
ances for  veterans  attending  schools.  (See 
H.  R.  4212,  reported  July  23.) 

H.  R.  8889.  July  8:  Establishes  by  sUtute 
a  presumption  of  service-connection  for  cer- 
tain enimaerated  chronic  and  tropical  dis- 
eases which  are  manifest  within  1  year  from 
discharge  from  acUve  service  or  within  the 
Incubation  period  of  such  tropical  dlsesssa 
Paased  the  House  July  21. 

H.  R.  3961.  June  25:  Provides  Increase  of  20 
percent  in  rates  of  service  pension  for  veter- 
ans of  the  SpatUsh -American  War  and  CivU 
War  and  their  depeiMlenta.  Passed  House 
June  30.    Passed  Senate  July  11. 

H.R. 4007.  July  2:  Authnrlass  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pay  not  to 
exceed  81,6(X)  on  purchase  price  of  an  auto- 
mobile for  any  war  veteran  entiUed  to  com- 
pensation for  loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of 
one  or  both  feet  or  one  or  both  hands  or 
permanent  Impairment  of  vision  of  both  ey«s 
of  certain  prescribed  status.  (8.  1391,  similar 
bill,  but  providing  for  only  World  War  a 
veterans,  passed  Senate  July  28.) 

H.  R.  4055,  July  3 :  Provides  Increase  of  30 
percent  in  rates  of  service  pension  for  veter- 
ans of  Indian  wars  and  their  dependents. 
Passed  Rouse  July  26. 

H.R. 4160.  July  24:  Amends  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to  provide 
for  extending  the  time  1  year  in  which  a 
veteran  or  the  beneficiary  may  make  appli- 
cation for  waiver  of  Insuranca  premiums 
retroactive  based  upon  total  disability.  It 
also  provides  that  such  waiver  may  be  mad* 
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to  October  8.  1940.    Prohibits  the 

•B  taMmaee  policy  in  cases  where 

nflklnit  money  due  the  veteran  by 

waiver  of  premiums  for  total  dlsa- 

keep  the  Insurance  In  force. 

July  23:   Increases  subsistence 

for  World  War  II  veterans  pur- 

l^tltutlonal     training     to     tli     per 

without  a  dependent,  or  $105  per 

he  has  one  dependent,  or  9120  per 

he  has  more  than  one  dependent. 

idetitlcal    bill,    8.    1394.   passed   SenaU 

1242.  July  21:  Increases  Income  11m- 

governlng  the  granting  of  pensions 

veter  ms   and   deatb-poulon    benefiu   to 

nnd  children  of  veterans  as  follows: 

person.  91.800  (now  91. 000);  mar- 

per^n  or  any  person  with  a  dependent. 

now  92.500). 

^243.  July  19 :  Provides  for  a  disability 
100  percent  for  arrested  tuberculosis 
1  irst  2  years  of  arrest,  then  50  percent 
.  with  a  minimum  rating  iherealter 
percent  for  those  wboee  tubercular  con- 
frere diagnosed  as  far  advanced,  and 
<t  for  those  diagnosed  as  moderately 
or  less. 
4244.  July  24:  Authorizes  assistance 
•chair  veterans  in  acquiring  specl- 
actabted  housing  which  they  require  by 
If  the   nature  of   their  servlce-con- 
ItaiibUltlee. 

4300,  July  23:  Provides  for  loans  for 
pur(  hase  or  construction  of  homes,  farms, 
c  utpment.  etc  .  up  to  912.000  on  any 
farji.  with  Interest  rate  of  3  percent  and 
for   repayment   of   loan   not    more 
y«'ars   from   making  of   the   loan. 
%cs.  196.  May  19:  Authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  continue 
ir  ofBces  in  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
r  the  Philippines.     Senate  joint  res- 
passed  House  in  lieu  June  2.  with 
t.     Senate  concurred  with  House 
June    9.     Approved    June     14. 
taw  No   91. 

Res.  54 :  To  use  Schick  General  Hos- 
Clinton,  Iowa,  for  the  care  of  veterans, 
arly  convalescent  or  dcmiclliary  cases. 
Hotise  July  23. 


ummary  of  the  Operation  of  the 
ReorfanizatioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  A.  S.  M1K£  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 
Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  KiONRONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
7  men  hs'  experience  with  the  Reorgan- 
iaatioB  Act,  Congress  has  rung  up  a  50-50 
score  <n  performance  In  Its  first  session 
under  the  new  rules,  a  close  study  re< 
veals. 

Sevejral  marked  improvements  to  con- 
gressknal  machinery  have  been  carried 
out.  o  hers  partially  accomplished,  and 
still  iiany  other  important  provisions 
Tlrtiially  Ignored. 

of  the  failures  of  the  act.  criti- 
)y  various  writers  and  Memt)ers 


Mos 
clzed 

of  Coiigress.  have  been  failures  to  put 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act 
rather  than  proving  its  reforms  un- 
worka  )Ie. 

A\ti  ough  the  act  was  passed  on.August 
2.  1941 ,  it  did  not  become  operative  until 
Congr  »s  convened  in  January  of  this 
year.   Then  Congress  faced  not  only  the 


problems  of  placing  reorganization 

effect,  but  it  was  under  new  mam 

ment  in  both  Houses  as  well.    The 

Republican  majority  accepted  the 

toto  and  it  then  became  the  Job  of 

ens  of   Members,  committee  chaii 

staff  members,  and  others  to  carry 

the  many  changes  provided  for  in 

bill. 

coMiirrrxE^  coneolidattd 

Only  one  of  the  three  principal 
jectives  was  carried  cut  in  full.    That 
the  realinement  of  the  sprawling, 
lapping,     and     duplicating     comi 
structure   of    both    Hou.ses    which. 
Topsy,  had  "just  growcd"  for  more  tl 
100    years.      The    standing    commit 
were  reduced  from  48  to  19  in  the  H( 
and  from  33  to  15  in  the  Senate, 
spite  the  creation  of  numerous  sul 
mittees.    this    pha.se    of    reorgania 
marks  a  major  achievement. 

The  second  principal  objective, 
of  furnishing  Congress  with  skilled  t( 
nlcal   service   of   its   own   through 
proved  stafilng   and  research   facili 
was  only  partially  successful  in  the 
7  months  of  operation.    Difacultles 
encountered     in     assembling     qui 
staff  members,  learning  to  use  them 
fectively.   and   in   allowing    unqual 
personnel  to  hold  the  professional 
jobs.      Experience    through    trial 
error  should  improve  this  situation. 

The    third    objective,    considered 
many  to  be  one  of  the  most  im:i(irt 
strengthening  of  Congress  in  handl 
the   vast   fiscal   powers  of   the  Ft 
purse,  was  virtually  ignored  and  uni 

My  own  individual   summary   of 
act  would  reveal  this  score: 

WOKKING 

First.  Realinement  of  committees. 

Second.  Reduction    of    jurisdictl 
conflicts. 

Third.  Reduction  of  special  cot 
tees. 

Fourth.  Improvement    of    coi 
procedures. 

Fifth.  Limitation  on  conference 
mittees. 

Sixth.  Separation  of  committee  of 

Seventh.  Improvement   of  Legisl 
Reference   Service. 

Eighth.  Improvement    of    Legisl 
Drafting    Service. 

Ninth.  Reduction  of  private  bills. 

Tenth.  Improvement  of  Comci 

RiCORD. 

Eleventh.  Increase   in   Members' 
and  addition  of  retirement   prov 

Twelfth.  Registration  of  lobbyi.^ 

Thirteenth.  Congressional       ac 
ment. 

Fourteenth.  Miscellaneous      imi 
ments. 

PARLT  WOSKINO 

First.  Legislative  surveillance 
partments. 

Second.  Improvement    In    comi 
staffing. 

Third.  Restrictions  on  legislatlc 
appropriation  bills. 

Fourth.  Reporting    of    approprii 
bUls. 

Fifth.  Open  hearings  of  commit 
Exception:  House  Appropriations. 

Sixth.  Investigations  by  standing 
islative  committees. 


^ORKINO 

budget, 
^ure       analyses      by 
il.    No  funds  appro- 

|comptroIler  General 
)ns  on  bills. 
ji'    Mt  of  standardized 
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i;  (immended  in  re- 
?d  m  act. 

lent  of  too  many  sub- 
restrictions    on    defl- 
)ns.      Recommended 
[included  in  act. 
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)rtance  of  committee 
Ills  has  grown  to  give 
littees  the  importance 
Eighty  to  90  per- 
itive  consideration  of 
[thin  these  little  Con- 
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iittee    structure    was 

ind  aimed  at  central- 
committee  all  of  the 

Titles  along  that  gen- 
of  .seven  minor  com- 
part of  the  public 

|e  Committee  on  Pub- 
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WOUC  lOAB  DITIDIS 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  critics  who 
have  marked  the  committee  consobda- 
tlon  as  a  failure,  In  most  instances  the 
subcommittees  have  merely  divided  up 
the  committee  work  for  convenient 
study.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  lists  11  subcom- 
mittees. Actually  they  are  only  divi- 
sicHis  for  a  more  complete  study  of  world 
area  problems.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  lists  11  sub- 
committees, but  all  are  for  functional 
studies  of  problems  of  all  the  armed 
services  along  such  lines  as  afiation. 
medicine,  supply,  and  so  forth. 

Critics  who  fear  failure  of  the  new 
committee  structure  have  expressed 
anxiety  lest  these  subcommittees  again 
become  standing  committees.  Instead. 
there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  in  the 
next  few  sessions  many  subcommittees 
found  to  be  unnecessary  will  be  dropped 
•nd  the  trend  will  be  toward  operation 
by  full  committee  membership. 

However,  even  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  subcommittees,  there  are 
31  fewer  committees  of  all  types  operat- 
ing now  than  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con-- 
gress. 

TSlfPOaAST  STATUS 

The  subcommittees  will  not  have  im- 
mortality because  the  perquisites  of 
subchairmen  do  not  compare  with  those 
of  a  full  committee  chairmanship. 
These  subcommittees  do  not  furnish,  for 
the  most  part,  separate  committee  rooms 
and  offices,  have  no  added  secretarial 
staff,  nor  is  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manship held  in  comparable  prestige. 

While  not  completely  successful  in 
channeling  all  investigations  and  special 
studies  to  the  standing  legislative  com- 
mittees, the  act  has  greatly  reduced 
stripping  them  of  their  rightful  juris- 
diction. Despite  a  clear  break-through 
of  the  spirit  of  the  act  against  circum- 
venting standing  committees,  two  special 
committees  in  each  House  were  set  up. 
However,  two  others  based  on  member- 
ship on  standing  committees  were  estab- 
lished, but  these  largely  recognized  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  standing  committees 
and  provided  for  joint  consideration. 
Actually,  the  so-called  special  or  select 
committees  were  reduced  from  12  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  to  4.  With  the 
change  of  party  control  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  without  reorganiza- 
tion there  would  in  all  probability  have 
l)een  well  over  20  special  committees 
during  this  session. 

Special  committees  have  no  power  to 
legislate,  and  their  studies  are  limited 
to  publicity,  Investigation,  and  a  final  re- 
port. Their  work  must  then  be  referred 
to  a  standing  committee  for  duplicate 
hearings  and  legislative  action  of  cor- 
rective nature.  If  any  Is  Indicated.  Thus 
the  reduction  of  special  committees  elim- 
inated widespread  duplication  of  com- 
mittee work. 

FBOCXDUKAL   OAINa 

Other  committee  changes  included 
many  procedural  improvements,  such  as 
requiring  a  quorum  to  actually  be  pres- 
ent In  committee — and  not  by  proxy — 
l>efore  reporting  t>ills;  preparation  of 
witnesses'  statements  prior  to  hearings; 


limitation  on  conference  committees  to 
prevent  the  writing  of  enUrely  new  bills 
under  their  special  privilege  to  compro- 
mise differences  between  the  two  Houses; 
the  separation  of  the  committee  staff, 
work,  flies,  and  records  from  the  chair- 
man's activities  connected  with  his  par- 
ticular c<mgressional  district.  Both  are 
now  operated  separately. 

Vast  improvement  of  informational 
and  legal  service  to  the  Congress  was 
provided  by  expansion  of  the  Legislative 
R3ference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  by  improvement  of  the  Legis- 
lative Drafting  Service.  Refusal,  how- 
ever, of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  the  funds  authorized  for  further 
expansion  of  the  Reference  Service  will 
curtail  its  service. 

PBIVATX  SnXS  KEOVCZD 

While  the  act  did  not  completely  elimi- 
nate the  consideration  of  ail  private  bills, 
it  greatly  reduced  the  number  in  the  two 
most  numerous  categories.  All  tort  claim 
bills  for  private  relief,  originating  after 
January  1,  1945.  were  prohibited  and  the 
Federal  courts  authorized  to  handle 
them.  Congress  is  still  struggling  with 
the  backlog  of  older  claims,  however. 
Private  bridge  bills  also  were  banned, 
as  were  private  bills  for  correction  of  in- 
dividual military  records.  Departmental 
consideration  was  provided  for  these. 

Registration  of  lobbyists  provided 
much  public  information  on  activities  to 
influence  legislation.  More  than  800 
registered  the  first  session.  The  final 
value  of  this  provision  Is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, but  many  believe  that  data 
secured  may  prove  useful  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  as  well  in  the  future. 
The  definite  adjourmnent  date,  fixed 
in  the  bill  as  the  end  of  July,  enabled 
Congress  to  schedule  its  work  load  more 
uniformly  with  the  result  that  Congress 
went  out  of  session  on  the  date  fixed. 
Claims  by  various  critics  that  the  ad- 
journment date  was  responsible  for  leav- 
ing important  legislation  on  the  cal- 
endars unfinished  is  not  Justified. 
Congress  could  have  expedited  these 
measures  if  the  leadership  were  deter- 
mined to  consider  them.  If  desired,  the 
adjournment  could  have  been  postponed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  simple  resolu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  session. 

ICAKT  MINOR  CAINS 

Other  improvements  include  such  mi- 
nor items  as  integration  of  the  school 
for  the  pages  with  the  regular  District 
of  Columbia  school  system  which  re- 
sulted in  a  standardized  course  of  study 
and  elimination  of  tuition  fees  paid  by 
the  boys  for  their  schooling.  Various 
physical  Improvements  to  the  Capitol, 
dining  rooms,  and  office  buildings  were 
started  in  a  few  instances,  but  most 
of  them  had  to  be  held  up  because  of 
shortages  of  materials  and  high  build- 
ing costs. 

PARIAU.T  STTCCBSSrUI. 

To  provide  better  understanding  and 
teamwork  between  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  the  agency 
heads,  the  act  provided  for  legislative 
surveillance.  It  directed  that  the 
standing  committees  having  Jurisdiction 
exercise  "continuous  watchfulness  over 
the  execution  of  the  laws"  it  passed. 


Because  of  the  work  load  and  problems 
coimected  with  the  change  of  party  con- 
trol. UtUe  of  this  secUon  was  accom- 
plished. These  regular  report  sessions 
for  questioning  and  discussing  with 
agency  heads  by  the  regular  committees 
were  intended  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ings or  errors  of  congressional  intent 
from  becoming  major  rows  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

The  establishment  of  Majority  and 
Minority  Policy  Committees  in  each 
House,  aimed  to  implement  better  work- 
ing relations  between  the  two  branches, 
was  cut  out  of  the  bill  in  the  House.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  provide  itself  with 
policy  committees  and  used  them  during 
this  session. 

The  vital  problem  of  furnishing  Con- 
gress with  its  own  staff  of  experts  to  re- 
lieve it  of  the  necessity  of  relying  on 
Government  agencies,  pressure  groups,  or 
business  associations  for  much  of  the 
statistics,  data,  and  factual  information 
on  which  to  base  legislation,  was  only 
partly  successful. 

STAITINC  SO  PKICXNT  OOOB 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  about  SO 
percent  of  the  committee  professional 
staffs  qualify  by  experience  and  educa- 
tion. In  many  cases  clerical  personnel 
or  others  have  been  upgraded  to  these 
positions  as  committee  experts. 

Most  of  the  committees,  however,  have 
been  careful  in  selection  and  many  have 
not  permanently  filled  these  career  iMsts. 
Still  others  have  restricted  the  pay  far 
below  the  maximum  allowed.  One  rea- 
son for  partial  failure  was  the  lack  of 
immediately  available  qualified  person- 
nel for  these  posts.  Undoubtedly  a 
training  period  will  be  required  before 
the  staffing  is  fully  effective.  Further- 
more. Congress,  which  has  had  to  shift 
for  itself  for  this  type  of  research  and 
data,  has  not  yet  learned  to  rely  on  or 
work  with  professional  staffs. 

IBCISLATION  ON  APPaoraATtON  BtLU 

Some  progress  was  made  in  reducing 
legislation  on  appropriation  bills. 
Amendments  in  the  nature  of  expendi- 
ture limitations  are  often  added.  Many 
are  actually  legislative  in  their  intent. 
Legislation  of  this  tsrpe  was  not  elimi- 
nated, but  the  increasing  trend  in  this 
direction  was  reduced. 

The  requirement  providing  that  all  ap- 
propriation bills  be  reported  to  the  House 
three  calendar  days  before  their  consid- 
eration was  permitted,  was  observed  on 
most  bills,  but  violated  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session.  This  restriction  was 
to  permit  the  full  membership  to  be  in- 
formed on  the  money  Items  in  the  bill 
and  to  make  the  full  hearings  available 
for  study  3  days  before  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered. 

(H>n(  HXAsntG  luu 

All  committees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Its  subcommittees,  held  open  hearings. 
Despite  the  clear  Intent  of  the  act,  all 
hearings  remained  closed,  executive  ses- 
sions. The  Soiate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, however,  observed  the  act,  as 
did  all  other  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

The  most  conspicuoas  failure  of  rew- 
Kanization  was  the  failure  to  carry  out. 
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ijiost  instances  even  to  try.  the 
provided  to  improve  the  han- 
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To  correct  some  of  the  most  apparent 
deflcien  lies  in  the  historic  system  of  ap- 
propriai  ing.  the  Reorganization  Act  rec- 
ommen  led  many  reforms  designed  to 
tighten  and  improve  fiscal  control.  Very 
few  we  e  put  into  force.  Despite  this 
lack  of  use  of  the  act.  it  was  blamed  by 
(jritics  within  and  without  Con- 
the  delay  in  appropriation  bills, 
practically  none  of  the  reforms  was 
this  criticism  was  patently 


imf  oun  led. 

The  1  rovision  for  the  legislative  budget 

was  ani  outstanding  failure,  largely  be- 

lack  of  advance  staff  work  prior 

convening  of  Congress  in  January. 

this  valuable  provision  effective, 

expert  staff  should  confer  often 

agency   budget  officers   while 

Heeds   are  being  formulated  and 

hrough  with  careful  observation 

sums  are  fixed  in  the  President's 

With  this  advance  staff  work. 

legislative  budget  would  become  more 

pious  hope  as  it  was  characterized 

floor  of  the  House. 


Nsu)  IS  vrrAL 


No  evidence  was  presented  that  the 
countr: '  did  not  need  to  adopt  an  over-all 
flscal  jiolicy  at  the  start  of  each  Con- 
gress. (  aref ully  estimating  the  total  ex- 
Apenditiires  for  the  year  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress,  and  determining  as  nearly  as 
possibl  >  the  anticipated  income.  Despite 
'this,  bi  ►th  Houses  missed  their  estimates 
of  exp<  nditures  in  the  legislative  budget 
so  far  hat  the  resolution  adopting  it  was 
allowe  [  to  die  in  conference  and  no  final 
actionlwas  taken. 

If  tJie  legislative-budget  provision  is 
allowe  I  to  go  by  the  boards,  then  one  of 
the  pri  ticipal  gains  of  reorganlntion  will 
have  b  ten  lost.  The  Congress  can  make 
it  wor  :  properly  and  effectively  If  it  so 
desire! .  The  sole  objective  is  to  chart 
a  flna  icial  course  for  the  year  and  to 
follow  it  as  closely  as  possible  rather  than 
contin  le  the  present  practice  of  unre- 
lated i  ction  by  spending  and  taxing  com- 
mittee s.  with  the  total  expenditures  still 
In  dou  3t  until  the  last  appropriation  bill 
U  paaed. 


MO  IXFtWDlTUM  AKALTBIS 

Othfer  failures  to  use  machinery  pro- 
vided }y  the  act  include  the  elimination 
of  the  expenditure  analyses  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Funds  asked  for  this 
purpoi  e  were  not  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  provision  was  designed  to 
'enab  e  Congress  to  determine  whether 
public]  funds  have  been  economically  and 


efficiently  administered  and  expend! 
While  some  Informal  reports  on  extrai 
gance  and  waste  are  now  supplied  Cc 
gress  by  the  Comptroller  General,  it 
only  an  incidental  by-product  of 
Office's  work  in  checking  the  legality 
expenditures. 

Another    provision    was    designed 
eliminate  useless  and  obsolete   resti 
tions  which  might  have  been  placed 
appropriation  bills  in  previous  years 
which  still  required  the  services  of 
workers  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
restrictions,  although  they  had  outm 
any  usefulness.    Start  of  this  study 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
It  will  not  be  completed  until  at 
next  year. 

"•HOW-CASE"    ACCOUNTING    ICNOUO 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  esiaX 
show-case  accounting  of  their  exi 
items  by  Government  agencies.  The 
provided  that  appropriation  commit! 
develop  a  standard  appropriation  cli 
fication  schedule  which  will  clearly 
fine  in  concise  and  uniform  accounts 
subtotals  of  appropriations  asked  for  J 
agencies.  Hearings  were  to  contain 
brief,  standardized  break-down 
agency  expense  items.  The  use  cf 
clearly  understandable  and  standard 
pense  break-down  summaries  would 
duce  much  of  the  lengthy  statements 
testimony  in  appropriation  hearings. 

Failure  to  hold  open  hearings  on 
propriations  in  the  House,  in  disregi 
the  law,  prevents  the  House  Meml 
from  knowing  anything  about  the  it( 
In  the  bills  until  the  day  they  are 
ported  to  the  House.     Many  times 
portant    action    affecting    a    Memt 
home  district  is  considered  by  appropi 
tion  committees  without  his  being 
mitted   to    hear    the    testimony    for 
against  the  measure. 

The  act  also  authorized  the  appro| 
tions  committees  to  study  the  laws 
eming  permanent  appropriations  wit 
view  of  determining  whether  any  of 
type  of  recurring  items  could  be  ell 
nated.  or  should  be  subjected  to  am 
review.    Nothing  has  been  done  to 
this  Into  force. 

BKDUCI  DCnCTKNCIXS 

Another  provision  of  the  report, 
not  of  the  bill,  was  designed  to  reduce  I 
evils  of  large  deficiency  appropriat 
which  year  to  year  are  handled  by 
deficiency  subcommittees.  It  was  rec 
mended  that  these  be  greatly  reduci 
the  appropriation  committee,  ii 
that  agencies  live  within  their  rt 
appropriation,  except  in  case  of  exti 
emergency.  The  session  this  year, 
nothing  to  reduce  this  tendency  to 
back  for  deficiency  allocations. 

Failure  of  the  Appropriations 
mittee  of  the  House  to  vote  Itself 
quate  staff  members  for  the  glgant 
of    going    through    the    |35.000,C 
budget  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  mai 
another  departure  from  the  reorgai 
tion  plan     Although  a  special  invest! 
Ing  staff  was  set  up  and  performed 
during  the  session,  only  five  of  its 
bers  were  on  a  full -time  basis,  and 
of  the  others  were  laid  off  during 
cess  of  Congress. 

Few    regixlar.    full-time    clerks 
auditors  were  added  to  the  regular 
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The  unused  sections  of  the  act.  and 
these  which  have  been  only  partly  used, 
should  either  be  put  into  full  eflect  or 
repealed  In  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  To  leave  this  leg- 
islation on  the  books,  and  to  ignore  it, 
will  prevent  further  effort  at  strength- 
ening the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

BsroKM  a  coN-mnnNc  psockss 
Even  the  strongest  proponents  of  re- 
organization have  never  claimed  the  act 
to  be  perfect  or  all  inclusive  of  needed 
reforms.  Undoubtedly,  the  strengthen- 
ing and  Improvement  of  Congress  is  a 
continuing  job  and  the  Reorganization 
Act  should  be  changed  and  improved 
whenever  possible.  But  a  retreat  from 
or  abandonment  of  those  reforms  al- 
already  voted  will  further  delay  the 
strengthening  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Several  needed  changes  of  minor  na- 
ture already  have  shown  up.  such  as  the 
overloading  of  the  work  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Other  minor  changes  are 
needed  to  make  the  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  more  effective,  and  to  further 
restrict  private  legislation. 

Various  other  reforms,  such  as  modifi- 
cation of  the  seniority  rule,  limitation  of 
the  filibuster,  abolishing  the  veto  power 
of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  over 
legislation  from  other  standing  commit- 
tees, and  creation  of  a  question  and  an- 
swer period  for  Cabinet  members  be- 
fore Congress,  prohibited  from  considera- 
tion In  the  resolution  creating  the  Spe- 
cial Joint  Reorganization  Committee,  are 
still  being  strongly  urged  by  many  ad- 
vocates of  a  stronger  Congress. 
Standing  subcommittees  of  the  80th  Cong. 
Senate: 

Agriculture l 

Appropriations 12 

Armed  Services . i 

Banking  and  Currency 8 

District  of   Columbia 6 

Civil  Service 2 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare 4 

Expenditures  in   the  Executive  De- 
partments       8 

Foreign    Relations _^      1 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 0 

Judiciary 6 

Public  Lands.— 6 

Public  Works 4 

Finance —____.««      0 

Rules  and  Administration ... 6 

Total 69 

flotise: 

Agriculture . .  4 

Appropriations . la 

Armed  Services . H 

Banking  and  Currency 0 

District  of  Columbia .._  6 

ClvU  Service _ .  0 

Klucatlon  and  Labor _.  0 

Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments  .  6 

ffyiMtgn    Aflalrs 11 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce..  0 

Judiciary. 8 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries .  8 

Public  Lands „_  8 

Public  Works 5 

Ways  and  Means 0 

Administration 4 

Rules 0 

Un-American  Activities 1 

Veterans*  AfTalrs 8 

Total . 82 


Comparative  work  loed.  79tK  and  80th  Cong. 
{1st  sess.) 


Senate 

Hunse 

Total 

TWiConir.: 

Bills  infroducod..     

Bilk  passpfl 

1.730 
IW 

fi,lll 
MS 
126 

5,181 
0S2 
127 

6.841 
857 

Day?  in  •wmion 

gCthConjr.:  ' 

BilLs  introduced . 

Bills  p.V5!0<l „ 

2.1C8 
128 

7,289 
1,790 

Days  in  !ies5ion 

National  Reeouroee  Beonomlc  Subcommittee 
to  make  a  ftill  and  complete  study  of  the 
economic  feeturea  relating  to  minerals,  fuels, 
forestry,  and  our  other  resources.  A  sub- 
committee was  also  appointed  in  March  to 
Investigate  the  Cenualla.  111.,  mine  disaster. 
The  lollowing  briel  tabulation  will  give  aa 
Idea  of  the  volume  of  work  handled  by  the 
PubUc  Lands  Committee  and  Its  subcom- 
mittees: 


'PrcMrainary  Ccures  for  1st  se!«s.  oi  80th  Cong. 
Source  Calendars  0.  the  Hourr  oi  BerrrsentatiTes. 
Committees  of  Congress 


Type 

House 

Senate 

Total 

Chance 

1945 

48 
6 
6 

97 

156 

1947 

1£ 
3 
6 

S2 

194£ 

33 
7 
6 

34 

1 
1947 

15 
8 

6 
.••9 

194j 

81 

12 

C 

131 

1947 

34 
6 
C 

151 

standing. — 

Special 

-47 

Joint 

Subcommittees"... 

Total 

120     80 

83   230 

197 

-38 

'  Includes  standinp  subconimittecs  as  djstineuished 
Ironi  special  .-iubconimittecs  appointed  to  consider  siiutle 
bills. 


Committes 

Num 
her  of 
bills 
consid- 
ered ' 

Num- 
ber of 
ses- 
sions 

N|III|> 

borof 

wit- 

neaan 

Full  committee 

148 
14 

15 

:b 

16 

1 

U 

88 

47 
14 
12 
14 
II 

28 

16 

•1 
145 

40 
16 
27 

M 

n 

SURCOMMITTEKS 

• 

Indian  Affair* 

Irrication  and  Redamatioa... 
Miiia=  and  Mining 

Public  Lands 

TpiTitopiesand  Insnlar  Affairs. 

Centralw  Mine  Disaster 

National  Resources  Keo- 
nomie  Subcommittee  (spe- 
cial)  !?. 

Total ... 

419 

194 

468 

'  Inchides  nominations,  resolutions,  ete. 


Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  Senate  Com-     Portrayal  of  Senator  Tobey's  Efforts  Id 


mittee  on  Public  Lands,  Eifhtieth  Con- 
Sress,  First  Session 


Behalf  of  the  People  of  Our  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  ICEBSASKA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

WORK  or  THE  SEKATZ  PUBLIC  LANDS  COMMITTEl 

When  the  present  Senate  Committee  on 
Pi'blic  Lands  was  created  by  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  It  repre- 
sented a  consolidation  of  five  former  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate — the  Commit^ 
tees  on  Indian  Affairs,  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, Knnes  and  Mining.  Public  Lands, 
and  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  One  or 
two  of  theae  committees  had  been  compar- 
atively Inactive  during  several  preceding 
seaeions  of  Congress.  The  rest,  however,  bad 
been  handling  a  large  volume  of  legislation. 

Soon  after  the  Consolidated  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  was  organized  early  thlM  year. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  volume  of  busl- 
Deaa  on  these  various  subjects  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  was  at  least  as  great  as  before,  U 
not  greater.  The  proof  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  no  less  than  230  separate 
bills  received  formal  consideration  during 
the  session.  These  bills  could  be  naturally 
subdivided  along  the  lines  of  the  former 
separate  committees  and  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  divide  the  full  committee  up  Into 
subcommittees  with  the  names  of  the  Ave 
former  committees.  Careful  consideration  to 
all  these  proposals  would  not  have  been  poe- 
■tble  by  any  other  means. 

In  February,  the  committee  appointed  an 
lnvest;gative   subcommittee   known    as    the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr. -AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
July  19  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
there  appeared  a  feature  article  by  P.  L. 
Prattis  about  our  colleague.  Senator 
Chahles  W.  Tobey.  of  New  Hampshire. 
I  read*this  with  great  interest,  and  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  portrayal  of  Sena- 
tor Tobey's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
way  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoan^ 
as  follows: 

CAPITAL  CXJlfTETTI 

(By  P.  L.  Prattis) 

American  Negroes  should  be  interested  In 
the  men  In  public  life,  white  or  black,  who 
fight  for  principle.  Very  often,  as  you  sit  la 
the  galicr)  of  the  HouEe  and  Senate  Cham> 
bers.  you  are  saddened  by  what  you  see  and 
hear.  Tou  observe  votes  and  actions  against 
the  pecple's  interest,  which  means  your  In- 
terest. Tou  sense  insincerity  and  hypocrley. 
Tou  become  cynical. 

Before  you.  day  after  day.  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Bcpubllc.  playlrg  a  game  with  the 
Nation's  fate  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
at  sutke.  Tou  wonder  how  It  can  be  so.  that 
so  many  of  them  can  serve  special  Interecta, 
and  Ignore  you. 

But  since  there  Is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  It.  or  almost  nothing,  you  cease  worry- 
ing.   Tou  know  your  fate  Is  In  their  handc. 

However,  when  a  strong  and  honest  man 
comes  along,  one  who  always  seems  to  rise 
and  speak  and  protest  when  the  interest  of 
the  whole  people  Is  Involved,  you  must  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  You  are  alerted  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  see  how  well  right  doec 
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when  qlttcd  against  wrong  m  a  going  con- 
cem. 

S:ve^l  timea  during  the  course  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congresa.  It 
has  be  'n  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  the 
writer  :o  hear  and  see  one  of  the  great  de- 
fenders of  the  Interests  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  fights  are  usually 
kxlng  I  nes,  but  he  carries  on  undaunted  and 
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for  him  grows,  although  fellow  mem- 
the  Senate,  serving  apeclal  Interests. 


vote  him  down. 

This  ttenator  Is  Ch/blzs  W.  Tosrr,  New 
W*"irT  lire.  He  Is  a  Republican,  a  Baptlat. 
and  a  Cason.  Sixty-seven  years  old,  he  haa 
a  long  political  career,  as  a  mem^sr  of  the 
lower  I  nd  upper  hcutes  of  the  New  Harap- 
ahlre  L:g:slature  (where  he  served  as  speaker 

houae  and  president  of  the  senate), 
as  Govirnor  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  Member 
of  Corgrcss  from  the  Second  New  Hamp- 
shire C  isirict  and  as  a  M«>mber  of  the  United 

Senate  since  1939 

rczET  Is  a  consclentous  public  serv- 

;  believe  this  about  him  without 
knowU  g  or  caring  about  his  record  on  FEPC, 
sntllyi  chlng  or  anti-poll-tax  bills.  He  is  a 
strongj  honest  man  regardless  of  the  side  be 
Is  on. 

An  llnportant  sidelight  Into  the  character 
of  the  man  is  discovered  In  the  burdens 
which  he  has  carried  this  yc-.r.  Several 
times,  tie  h£s  left  a  sick  wife,  whom  he  dear- 
Iv  lov<s  and  who  needs  him.  to  return  to 
Washli  igton  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  pe  3p!e.  At  great  personal  sacrifice,  be 
has  pa  t  the  interest  of  the  people  above  hla 
own 

You  will  doubtless  recall  that  Senator 
TosET  furnished  the  principal  opposition  to 
the  ap  jointment  of  Edwin  Pauley,  Califor- 
nia oi  m-.n  and  former  treasurer  of  the 
Democ  "atic  National  Committee,  ss  Under 
reti  ry  of  the  Navy. 
Piu! By  had  played  marbles  with  California 
oil  interests  which  had  worked  to  grab  the 

the   tidal   basins  off  the     California 
They  wanted  to  snatch  these  oil  re- 

hrom  the  Federal  Govamment-rrwhlch 

the  people.     Tobet  objected.    Pauley 

get  in. 
Earl: '  in  this  session  of  Congress  Senator 


spcka    long,    earnestly, 
a  continuation  of  the 


and  futllely 
Small  Busl- 
cessm4n's  Committee  and  the  Senate  War 
Invest  gating  Committee  (the  old  Truman 
iml  Ltee) .  In  the  interest  of  economy  and 
•fleien  ey.  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  had 
•  Reor^nnization  Act,  calling  for  • 
of  the  congressional  commutes 
prccesi. 

The  number  of  committees  In  both  Rousss 
was  sharply  reduced.  Yet  the  first  thing 
the  Atpntalleans  wanted  to  do  (and  did  do) 
In  thli  'Congress  r/as  to  break  the  new  law. 
But  T(  OBT  bravely  declaimed  upon  their  er- 
ror an  1  has  bad  frequent  occasion  since  to 
remlni    them  of  their  dereliction. 

Seal  tor  Tcezt's  most  significant  fight  In 
ttM  pvllc  interest  was  made  against  the  so- 
called  Sulwinkle  bill,  S.  110.  This  was  a  bill 
In  beh  ilf  of  the  railroads,  which  would  allow 
them  1  o  set  rates  Isrgety  as  they  please  with- 
out ii  terference  from  the  courts.  Being 
colore<  ,  the  chances  are  that  you  don't  figure 


leglsla 


ion  Involving  railroad  rates  affect  your 


welfart   at  all 

But  It  doss,  because  If  the  railroads  are 
permit  ted  to  raise  their  rates  as  they  please, 
tlM  pr  ce  of  the  commodities  you  hav?  to  btiy 
wUI  gc  up. 

Furt  bermore,  if  the  railroads  are  allowed 
to  get  icgethcr.  as  a  group,  and  push  through 
the  v:  ricus  Stats  legislatures  and  the  Na- 
tional Congress  any  legislation  they  desire, 
there'll  be.  as  there  probably  is.  a  grsat,  big 
rallroa  d  monopoly  vhleb  will  drive  com- 
petltoi  •  sntf  unail  bMtaMsmen  to  the  rocks. 


Senator  Tosrr  knows  all  that,  and 
It  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate — the 
who  would  sit  and  listen  to  blm. 

In  eflfect.  Senator  TOBrr  rhat  ^-es 
railroads  spend  millions  and  millions 
lars  to  influence  legislation  through 
Individuals   and   organizations   so    that, 
public  won't  know  they  are  doing  it. 
example.  Senator  Tobet  called  the  att 
of  Senator  TArr  In  Ohio  to  the  followli 

•'Senators  Wheeler  and  Truman  gave 
exnmples  of  the  skill  of  the  railroad::  ll 
doctrlnatlng  even  America's  school  chi 
with   railroad    propaganda.     They   dUIJ 
through  educational  organizations. 

"I  will  mention  one  which  was  dei 
by  big  railroads  through  a  fcundati 
Ohio.  In  4  years  thav  foundation 
railroad  propasi^nda  to  a  quarter  of  a 
school  pupils  865  separate  times — an  ai 
of  once  every  school  day  for  4  years  to  23 
school  children. 

"This  railroad-supported  foundation 
four-word  name,  and  cne  of  those  wor 
'transportation  '     That    word    stuck 
conspicuously,  said  this  railroad  stc 
It   might  make   the   boys  and  girls 
grammar  schools,  and,  at  any  rate,  the] 
ycung  people  In  the  colleges,  smell  rat 
somewhere  in   this  educational   foun< 
So  the  stooge  organization  reported 
railroads  that  It  had  changed  the  lal 
*scc:al  engineering  fund.'  " 

Mr.  TciEY  brought  out  clearly  and  at! 
length  the  fact  that  the  railroads  cK 
contrive  to  put  to  work  for  them  vi 
typss  of  existing  organizations,  incll 
cn?mb?r8  ot  commerce  ol  States  and 
and  taxpayers  leagues.  The  average 
after  bring  indoctrinated  by  a  clever 
stooge,  doesn't  know  when  he's  cp^p.! 
own  thoughts. 

Senator  Aikxm  called  the  attention 
ator  Tos£T  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads! 
$183,C0O.COO  for  mcmbersh.ps  in   stc 
gcnizaticns.     Senator  Toeet  m.entloni 
disestecm  in  which  the  railroads  hoU 
mittecs  of  Consress  and  their  hearingsj 
Irg   the  Rr^llrocd   As3ocl.itlon    to   the 
tbst  cuch  bearings  "are  largely  matt 
•secneiy.' " 

"E-Tcctive  work  can  only  te  done 
personal    Interviews    with    Congressi 
men  having  influence  over  them"    Thel 
read  Association  Is  talkin-^  about  the] 
ycu  elect  to  serve  you. 

It  would  pay  you  to  read  S3nator 
entxre  speech.     Write  to  him  for  It. 
Or:ce  Building.    It  was  delivered  June 

This  speech  will  give  you  hope.     I| 
encourage  you  to  believe  that  In  rplte 
th2  hccus-pocus.  there  are  men,  stror 
gresslve.  unalrald  men  in  the  Congrc 
are  more  interested  in  serving  God  ani 
fellow  man  than  In  beinc;  subservient 
cial  interests.    Senator  Toeey  Is  one  of  ' 


The  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRiDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  dc] 
Wednesday,  July  J6>,  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print 
the  Record  a  statement  marie 
with  reference  to  the  Poderal  Ju< 
and  v/ith  special  reference  to  the 
Judge  William  Clark. 


objection,  the  state- 
to  be  printed  in  the 

BTTLES  eE:DCX3.  OF  NEW 
rjtENCE  TO  THE  FEDTHAL 
SPECIAL    RETEZIENCX    TO 

I  WILLIAM  CLA2K 

iPres.dent,   early    In    this 

of  Congress  the  Federal 

kts  In  the  courts  of  th? 

the  past  14  years  were 

>pslded  discrepancy  be- 

in  and   Dsmccratic   ep- 

?(I     lUt    in    public   state- 

:;ubl!can  majority  in 

;ets  of  such  a  situation 

)lr.ns  were  made  to  cor- 

>  of  party  afflllatlon. 

endency.     The  same 

tted    that    appoint- 

ry  in  the  future  would 

of  the  appointment  ol 

each  Democrat   named. 

3achlng  the  close  of  the 

Congress  and  a  review 

>tes  that  we  have  done 

the  situation   but   have 

^e  number  of  Judicial  ap- 

appolnteco    from    one 

vacancies   filled   there 

)cr.itj  and  2   Republ.can 

It       ,t  In  this  situation  Is 

11 t  in  the  well  being 

country  and  not  on  a 
-nlng. 

mntry  Is  the  guard- 
It  has  been  character- 
in  the  past  by  a  dls- 
■      dlency  cs  well  as  a 
of  previous  political 
ndcnce  In  the  past 
rollow'.ng  the  funda- 
necks    and    balances 
\vi  i:ur  system  of  Gcvern- 
the    Const! lutlon    by 
|r     ^  to  the  Judiciary  be- 
!      ■ ies. 

en  legislative  notice 

-1  a  policy  in  its  prevt- 

id!c*al  appointments  as 

a  balancing  of  partisan 

?3sures  enacted  during 

iplc.  Public  Law  162.) 

Wnnam  Ciark  Illustrates 

of  the  pr:ct!c^  of  mak- 

?nts  solely  as  a  reward 

by  the  party  in  power. 

dangers  of  such  a  policy. 

flrst   appointed    to   the 

1925   as   Federal   district 

He  continued  In  that 

V      n  he  was  elevated  to 

t  of  Appeals  of  the 

iPresldent    Roosevelt,    In 

served    until    March    24. 

of  51.  and  at  f^resi- 

:>iion.  he  took  leave  of 

[bench  to  enter  military 

Judge  Clark  offered  to 

kch  to  enter  *he  military 

-I      (l3nt  Roosevelt's  per- 

i.e  take  leave  of  ab- 

itering  the  military  serv- 

^ft   bshlnd   him   Judicial 

th  distinction. 

rr--  -^4. 1C42.  certain  ques- 

relctlve  to  the  leave 

ibt  was  expressed  by  the 

}f   the   United   States  of 

a  leave  of  absence:  that. 

of  lav/  for  the  coxirts  to 

rr*    In   the   Army    until 

|r      J  In  Australia.  Eng- 

1.    He  was  wounded 

i  Africa. 

Judge  Clark,  on  recelv- 

llscharge  from  the  Army, 
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applied  for  reassignment  to  the  Federal 
bench.  He  considered  his  leave  of  absence 
at  an  end  and.  In  addition  to  that,  he  was 
entitled  to  reinsUteraent  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  He  was  not  reinstated,  and 
all  efforU  to  obtain  reinstatement  until  the 
ptssent  time  have  been  without  success.  The 
ileath  of  President  Roosevelt  in  April  of  1945 
further  complicated  his  picture. 

In  voting  for  the  Selective  Service  Act  I 
voted  also,  and  with  deep  conviction,  for  that 
provision  guaranteeing  reemployment  rights 
to  those  who  left  their  employment  to  serve 
In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.  That 
provision  was  not  Intended  to  be  s  mere  Idle 
gfttmn  on  the  part  of  Congress  but  a  helpful 
goanuity  to  the  men  who  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  that  their  work  would  be 
available  to  them  when  their  mlllUry  service 
was  completed.  That  provision  applied  as 
well  to  Government  employees  as  to  service- 
men who  were  employed  in  private  business 
and  industry.  In  my  opinion,  that  prov.sion 
should  also  apply  to  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  courts  who.  upon  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  took  a 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  In  the  Army  rather 
than  resign  bis  position  on  the  bench  to 
enter  the  Army.  The  case  of  Judge  Clark 
Involves  more  than  a  mere  legal  question.  It 
Involves  the  spu-it  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  It  Involves  a  moral  duty  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  one  who  has  served 
his  country  well  both  on  the  bench  and  In 
the  military  service. 

Dtirlng  the  period  August  1945  until  the 
present  time  niunerous  Judicial  appoint- 
ments have  been  made.  In  this  session  of 
Congress  alone  16  vacancies  In  the  various 
Federal  courts  have  been  filled,  yet  Judge 
Clark  has  not  been  offered  an  assignment, 
nor  has  his  name  been  mentioned  for  one. 
Various  other  Federal  Judges  who  accepted 
assignments  outside  their  courts  during  the 
war  have  been  returned  to  their  old  offices 
or  to  new  and  better  ones.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  these  men  and  Judge  Clark 
seems  to  be  bis  previous  party  afllllatlons, 
for  his  services  to  his  Government,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  Judge,  were  rendered  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Final  approval  of  Federal  Judicial  appoint- 
ments rests  with  the  Senate  alone.  We  have 
noted  what  we  termed  a  dangerous  tendency 
In  the  form  of  lack  of  balance  in  our  Judi- 
cial appointments.  We  have  stated  publicly 
our  disapproval  of  the  present  unbalance  of 
Federal  Judicial  appointments,  yet  our  record 
In  this  nesslon  Is  14  to  2.  even  In  the  face  of 
sn  example  such  as  thst  of  the  case  of  Judge 
Clark. 
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Coordination  of  Africnltoral  Afendet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legiilative  day  of 

Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoHfi  a  statement  concerning  S.  1621, 
providing  for  the  coordination  of  certain 
agricultural  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Mr  Rxxo  Mr  President,  recently  the  jnnlor 
Senator  from  Tennessee  |Mr  SrrwAarl  Joined 
With  me  in  introducing  in  the  SsnsU  S.  1631, 
the  so-called  Agrlailiural  CoordlnaUoh  Act  ot 


1947.  which  is  identical  to  H.  R.  4150.  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Coolet. 
of  North  Carolina,  and  H.  R  4161.  introduced 
by  Congressman  Hill,  of  Colorado.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  tnst  this  Important  legisla- 
tion has  bipartisan  sponsorship,  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  m  the  Senate  and 
House.  The  conservation  of  our  soils  is  not 
a  partisan  question  but  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  not  only  to  ;armers  in  every  section 
of  the  Nation,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

My  primary  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bUl  is  to  secure  greater  resulu  In  agricul- 
tural conservation  with  the  money  expended 
for  such  work.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member,  investigated 
rather  extensively  the  admintstraticn  of  var- 
ious agricultural  conservation  programs  and 
activities  that  are  carried  on  by  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
respective  States.  We  fotmd  a  great  deal  of 
duplication  of  activities  and  services,  which 
resulted  in  excessive  expenditures. 

Earlier.  I  made  my  own  personal  Investi- 
gation of  this  situation.  This  study  con- 
vinced me  that  we  are  not  getting  sufflcient 
results  In  the  field  of  conservation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  money  being  ex- 
pended from  all  sources  In  this  field,  and 
that  constructive,  effective  action  is  needed 
to  correct  this  situation. 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations  also  went  into 
this  matter  very  extensively  and  reached 
similar  conclusions.  Both  committees,  in 
their  reports,  called  attention  to  this  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping,  and  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  appropriate  leg- 
islation at  an  early  date  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  bring  about  proper  coordination  of 
agricultural  agencies. 

I  quote  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  matter: 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  the  committee 
engaged  in  a  long  and  earnest  discussion  con- 
cerning the  duplication  of  many  field  actlvi- 
ties  of  the  Department  and  hoped  to  con- 
trive a  policy  or  a  vehicle  whereby  these 
functions  might  be  consolidated  The  gen- 
eral limltatlohs  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
however,  stood  In  the  way  and  the  committee 
respectfully  suggests  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee en  Agriculture  for  the  House  of  Reprer 
sentatlves  that  this  matter  deeerves  Imme- 
diate attention. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  on  its  rolls  10.419  persons  consisting 
of  State  supervisors,  specialists,  county 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  boys' 
club  agents,  clerks  and  assistants,  virtually 
sU  of  whom  operate  at  the  field  level  and 
maintain  close  contact  with  farmers  in  dis- 
seminating the  research  fruits  and  the  rec- 
ommended practices  of  the  Department. 

"At  the  same  time  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  in  its  field  operation  maintains  7 
regional  offices  with  860  persons.  60  State 
offices  With  419  persons.  650  district  offices 
with  1.000  persons,  and  2,268  work-unit  of- 
fices with  9.860  persons. 

•*To  this  large  field  operation  there  mtist 
be  added  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion with  a  total  of  8.100  persons  operating 
at  area,  district,  and  county  levels.  It  ap- 
pears reasonably  dear  that  there  is  both 
administrative  and  functional  duplication  in 
the  field,  between  these  agencies  and  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  develop 
programs  at  county  le-rels  under  unified 
management  whereby  substantial  additional 
economies  might  be  effected.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  was,  therefore,  left  intact  with- 
out a  reduction. 

"The  report  already  points  out  te  connec- 
Uoo  with  the  item  for  Extension  Ssrvlce 
that   ttaa   laige   field   forces   for   extensicm 


service,  the  SoU  Conservation  Benrloe  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  related  activities,  might 
well  be  consolidated  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. This  Is  a  matter  which  should  have 
immediate  attention  by  the  legislative 
Committee  orj  Agriculture  because  the  sug- 
gested consolidation  would  be  fruitful  of 
greater  efficiency  and  economy."  1  also  wish 
to  quote  the  following  statement  from  ths 
report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill: 

"The  committee  sustains  the  House  action 
In  approving  138.000.000  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  Is  a  reduction  of 
»5,437.000  from  the  budget  estimate.  This 
action  is  taken  because  the  committee  feels 
that  the  service  has  expanded  rapidly  and 
that  much  remains  to  be  gained  in  effec- 
tive field  operaUon.  The  apparent  dupii- 
cation  of  services  to  farmers  should  be  cor- 
related Into  a  more  unified  plan  of  action 
in  the  field  on  a  basis  that  will  give  due 
consideration  to  all  aspects  of  a  progresslvs 
agriculture  developed  in  the  interest  of  all 
of  society." 

The  proposed  Agricultural  Coordination 
Act  of  1947  seeks  to  correct  the  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  agencies  and  programs  In 
the  field  of  agricultural  conservation,  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  these  programs,  and  to  de- 
centralize their  administration  so  that  each 
State  and  county  can  adapt  these  programs 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  in  their  respec- 
tive States  and  counties.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  seeks  to  meet  the  maximum  results  in 
agricultural  conservation  at  the  minimum 
expense. 

I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  s  perfect  biU,  by  any 
means,  and  I  am  sure  none  of  my  colleagues 
would  make  such  a  claim.  Much  study 
and  effort  have  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
this  bill.  The  advice  and  suggestions  of  some 
of  the  best  qualified  people  In  this  field  have 
l>efcn  obtained.  We  recognized,  of  covirse. 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  secure  legis- 
lative action  on  this  measure  in  the  short 
period  remaining  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, but  we  wished  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  Congress  and  the  country  in  order  that 
it  might  have  the  fullest  possible  study  and 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
legislative  action  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  constructivs 
and  workable  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  and  that,  if  enacted,  and  properly 
administered,  would  achieve  greater  results  in 
conservation  among  a  greater  number  of 
farmers  at  a  very  substantial  ssving  in  the 
costs  of  operation  and  administration. 

I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  there  is 
no  intent  in  this  legislation  to  cripple  or 
weaken  in  any  way  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation programs.  On  the  contrary,  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  accomplish  greater 
results  in  conservation.  The  fact  Is.  we  are 
not  moving  fast  enough  in  getting  this  Job 
done  m  view  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  con- 
fronting us. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  with  the  Agricultural  extension 
Service  in  Washington  and  in  the  States  la 
not  intended  to  impair  in  any  mstiiyy  tlM 
services  or  effectlvene«  at  tbe  wort  hereto- 
fore carried  en  by  theas  agencies.  On  tbe 
contrary,  1  tielle^c  the  amalgamation  of  theaa 
agencies,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  will  achiete 
much  greater  results  among  a  much  larger 
number  of  farmers  at  less  cost  and  will  avoid 
duplication,  overlppping.  and  conflicts  In  tb% 
conservation  activities  of  these  agendas. 

Tbe  Identity  of  the  Soil  ConMrratton  SeiT- 
ice  at  the  FederrJ  level  and  within  each  State 
will  be  maintained  as  a  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  extension  services,  but  the 
amalgamation  of  these  ageodss  will  aaka 
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extension  of  more  effective  serv- 

to  local  soil  conservation  districts 

lildivtdual  farmers.     Notbing  In  this 

iffect  the  set-up  or  lunrtlonlng  of 

conservation  districts  which  are  or- 

er  State  soil  districts  acts 
contrary,  the  bill  wtuid  give  these 
Dore  autonomy  In  planning  and  car- 
their  programs,     it  would  also  glTC 
In  determining  the  type  of  educa- 
techn'.cal  services  and  thf  plan- 
conservation  programs  to  be  carried 
respective  States, 
the  firm  opinion  that  It  Is  vitally 
to  enact  legislation   In   the   very 
futi^re  along  these  lines  to  br.nc;  about 
coordination  of  agricultural  agen- 
cannot    continue    to    appropriate 
enci'mcus  sums  of  money  for  salaries, 
expenses  ot  dupllcatlns;  personnel 
activities,  both  In  W.-whingtcn  and  in  the 
Furthermore.  It  has  been  my  ofcserva- 
farmers  do  not  want  a  multiplicity 
agencies  running  out  to  individual 
idviaing  them  of  how  to  plan  their 
)peratlon3— and  at  times  giving  con- 
ipcommendatlons  and  advice.     If  we 
the  essential  constructive  lea- 
thes«  programs.  t;e  must  straighten 
Situation  and  bring  about  effective 
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Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wedneadny.  July  16  > .  1947 


HEED.     Mr.  E»resident.  on  behalf 

senior    Senator    from    Pennsyl- 

Mr.  MvERsI    and  myself.  I  afk 

permis4lon  to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of 

a   statement    prepared    by 

Myers.   Congressman   Reed   of 

and    Congressman     Hobbs    of 

and  myself,  concerning  legis- 

regarding   the   reorganization   of 


RlCORO 


V  as 


being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


STATSMIfrt  ON    PENDING  RAIXJIOAD   BZOKGANIZA- 

TION     LEGISLATION 

4w  of  the  widespread  Interest,  both 

and  throughout  the  country.  In 

legislation   to  prevent   further  un- 

und  unwarranted  forfeiture  or  im- 

of  over  82.000.000.000  par  value  of 

ts  in  railroads  now  In  reurganiza- 

itatement  of  the  present  status  of 

appears  timely, 
luch  legLslatiun  was  not  enacted  into 
the  session  of  Congress  Just  ended 
That  It  tiilci^  of  enactment 
the   recent   session   was   due    partly 
me  required  for  Its  careful  prepara- 
It  was  Introduced.     Similar  leg- 
iS    12531  was  passed  in  the  second 
>f  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  by  a 
3i<2  to  1  in  the  House  and  without 
Ling  vote  In  the  S:?natc      While  that 
was  pccttet- vetoed  by  the  President, 
andum  of  d1s«pprovnl  clearly  dis- 
be  favored  the  objectives  sought 
the    broad    principles    upon 
t  measure  was  t>ased.     He  expressed 
that  the  ElRbtietb  Congress  could 
Improved  bill  which  would  meet  his 
bjections   and   more  effectively   se- 
lla purposes. 


regre  table 


belare 


men  inr 
tiat 
sp  woved 
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In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  April  28  of 
year,  we  said: 

"On  February  9.  1M7.  Senator  Rm. 

for    Senator    Mtess,    of    Pennsylvania. 
Representatives  Ko£cs  and  Reed  bad  a 
agreeable  conference  with  President  Trui 
It  was     gresd  that  the  President  would 
struct  bis  asststsnts  to  confer  with  the    ' 
bcrs  of  Congress  and  lend  any  aid  they  dei 
In    preparing    new    legislation    which 
meet  the  objections  that  the  President 
directed  at  the  prcvtoui  bill      The  t  .11  li 
duced  today  by  Rsprcsentatlve  Reed  of 
nois    (H.   R.   3337)    Is   the   result   of 
months    intensive  study  by  the  pr 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  their 
ants  and  of  the  legislative  assistants  of 
President.     Senators  Rno  and  Mtzbs 
Oder  amendments  to  Senate  bill  249 
will  revise  that  bill  In  a  manner  to  ma 
substantially   identical   with   the   bill   In^ 
du  :d   by   Representative  Reed  of  Ulinc 

The  objections  of  the  President  tb  S    K 
were    appropriately    met    In    the    new 
H.  R.  3237.  Introduced  April  28. 

That  me:isure  was  promptly  set  down 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
ruptcy  and  Reorganisation  of  the 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  extensive 
were  held  on  May  12.  13.  14.  15.  10.  and 
(The  printed  record  of  such  bear'ngs 
prlsss  307  pages  ) 

On  May  8  Senators  Rzxo  and  Mrns 
m    subcommittee    print    of    their    pro| 
sm'-ndments  to  S.  2*9  which  wr  uld  make  I 
bill  substantially  the  same  as  H.  R. 
Hearings  on  S    249  and  those  amenc 
mvrt  commenced  on  the  very  day  he 
on  H.  R.  3237  were  concluded  (May  19l. 
continued  on  May  21.  23.  27.  28.  and  29. 
June  4.   5.  and  0.     (The   printed   record] 
these  hearings  comprises  596  pages  ) 

On  June  25  the  subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  favc 
rspcrted  a  clean  t>ill  (H.  R   SOSW) . 

On  Jxily  3  the  Senate  Committee  on  Int 
state  and   Foreign  Commerce  favorably 
ported  S.  249  with  amendments  that 
that  bill  substantUlly  Identical  with 
39:0. 

On  July  15.  aXtsr  eoDSklsrlng  H.  R. 
several  executive  sssslons.  the  Committ 
the   Judiciary   reported   the   bill    favor 
An  application  for  a  rule  was  then  mi 
the    Rules    Committee.     Hearings    th4 
were  held  by  that  committee  on  July  18  i 
21.     On  the  latter  date  (but  5  d:>ys  prlo 
the  scheduled  adjournment  of  the  sc 
the  Rules  Committee  voted  not  to 
rule  at  that  session.     A  recocstdcratie 
this  vote  on  July  25  was  blocked  on  a 
of  order,  on  the  ground  that  the  ccmml| 
had    theretofore   agreed   not   to   vote  ot 
rule  at  that  session 

As  with  many  other  bills  before  Cot 
in  the  recent  session  the  pressure  of  pel 
appropriation  bills  and  other  urgent  Ic 
tlon  made  It  Impossible  to  obtain  a  vc 
these  railroad   measures  during  the  clc 
days  of  the  session.     That  this  legislate 
be  promptly  considered  when  Con| 
convenes  is  regarded  as  certain. 

Particuiarl}'  In  view  of  tiie  fact  that 
ernmental   agencies   themselves   are   Ii 
responsible  for  the  drastic  character  of 
Ing  reorgan:zatlons.  which  led  to  extci 
litigation  and  delay,  we  are  confident 
the   Congress   will   favorably   consider 
remedial    me:i£'.irc3.     They   are   Intent 
remedy  policies  Initially  put  Into  efl« 
one  of   Congress'  own   agencies,   the 
state   Commerce   Commission.      In 
the  courts  have  declined  to  give  full 
clal  review  to  the  plans  and  policies  of' 
Commission,  stating  that  only  Congross 
so  direct  or  otherwise  grant  relief.     Ws^ 
lleve  Congress  will  act  again  upon  this 
ge^tlon.  as  it  did  last  year  In  the 
of  S.  1253. 

While  the  desirability  of  concluding 
Ing  reorganizations  and  returning  the 


igement  Is  fully  rec- 

greater  public  Impor- 

jone  and  that  Invest- 

be    not   needlessly 

Impaired   merely  for 

Juncture  will  cause  s 
to  be  uselessly  sacrl- 
of    the    various    rall- 
tted    with    reasonable 
with  all  the  esprit  ds 
lement.     But -the  pub- 
it  is  being  fully  pro- 
Interest   Is   not    (oelng 
It  tempted   consumma- 
pl  'PS  which  wipe  out. 
^j      ly.  wide  segments 
)t   others     The   result 
of    potentinl    capital 
bled    to   public    use   In 
|ls  being  scared  away, 
reat   hidden   sacrifices 
ins.    and    one    of    the 
the    public   Interest 
Id  be  arrested.     Delay 
ru-tlve.  desirable  and 
|h        welfare. 
11.    n  knowledge,  dem- 
lence  produced  at  the 
littpes  of  both  Hoiues. 
|i      Is  affected  by  thess 
:'ii    In    many   respects. 
Iian  a  great  many  other 
^v^    lnju:tlce    and    In- 
U"     Innocent    security 
Ids  to  the  guillotine, 
igress  has  an  opportu- 
1)  of  passing  on  mess- 
^rect  the  policies  under 
»re  condemned  by  gov- 
11"  V  be  recognised 

legislation  will  not 
lone  thus  far  In  those 
rather  will  enable  s 
ipltal  structure  to  bs 
ition  of  the  records  al- 
proceedlngs.  supple- 
>Ie  proof  of  the  subse- 
lent  In  the  financial 
kted  earning  power  of 

hoped  by  the  sponsors 
both  Houses  of  Con- 
of  the  United  States 
Commerce   Commission 
6teps   toward    the  ef- 
imatlon     of     pending 
in  that  may  plhce  such 
nt  congressional  rem- 
cooperute    with    the 
^Ident  In  retaining  cus- 
until   this  pending 
II ;      >-red  and  voted  on 
■ccnvenes 
L    tdx   M.   Reed. 
Fkancis   J     Mtcss. 
S^M  HoBBS 
Chauncev  W.  Rezo. 
I  August  t.  1947. 


J.  W.  Faibright,  of 
icsai 

I  OF  REMARKS 

JF 

FULBRIGHT 

[ANSAS 

THF   UNITED  STATES 

{legislative  day  of 
\Julv  16).  1947 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  to  have  printed 
le  Record  after  the 
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adjournment  a  statement  which  I  am 
preparing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscord.  as  follows: 

CoMMXifTB    ow    CoNcnss— A    BsuT    Review 

or  THE  Post  Session  of  the  Eightiztb 

CONGI 


It  Is  still  too  soon  after  the  event  to  be  very 
pwUlve  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
work  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  In  its  first 
session.  With  a  Republican -controlled  Leg- 
islature and  a  Democratic  Executive,  and  a 
national  election  next  year,  it  was  Inevitable 
that  there  should  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  quarreling  and  political  bickering. 
This  division  of  power  in  the  Government  is 
DOC  particularly  dangerous  in  our  domestic 
■flairs,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  a  great  handi- 
cap In  our  relations  with  other  nations.  In 
tfesllng  with  a  dictatorship  like  Russia,  our 
governmental  machinery  tends  to  arrive  at 
decisions  and  to  get  Into  action  too  slowly  to 
be  effective. 

Among  the  messtires  of  national  impor- 
tance dealt  with  by  the  Congress,  the  most 
noteworthy  were  the  tax,  labor,  and  portal- 
to-portal-pey  bUls,  the  armed  services  unl- 
flOBtlon.  legislation  to  extend  veterans'  bene- 
Ota.  the  Oreek-Turklsh  aM  bill,  and  the  var- 
ious approprlaUon  bills  which  caused  so 
much  parusan  oontroversy. 

SIGNIFICANT    LSBULATtOH    OVBLOOKSD 

In  addition  to  the  bills  that  were  acted 
upon.  It  la  significant  that  the  Republican 
lesders  refused  to  submit  for  action  the 
fflBderal  ald-to-cducatlon  bill,  the  housing 
bni.  or  bills  dealing  with  health.  These  bills 
which  were  favored  by  most  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  were  among  the  few  major 
bills  presented  which  were  designed  to  extend 
opportunities  to  s  greater  number  of  Amerl- 
^-oan  people. 

The  few  remaining  wartime  controls  over 
otir  economy,  such  as  sugar  raUonlng  and 
installment  buying,  were  abolished  and  rent 
control  was  greatly  modified. 

From  time  to  time  as  these  meastires  were 
being  considered,  I  explained  my  views  about 
them  at  greater  length  than  1  can  in  this 
•tatement  I  opposed  the  tax  bUl  primarUy 
tweatne  I  think  we  should  pay  something  on 
the  national  debt  while  business  Is  good, 
eighty  million  Americans  own  Oovemment 
bonds  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  the 
assurance  that  a  payment  on  the  debt  will 
give  them  All  our  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  own  these  bonds  and  their  sol- 
vency depends  upon  a  continued  confidence 
In  the  credit  of  the  Oovemment. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  have  a  tax  bill, 
it  should  be  a  better  one  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Republican  leadership.  The  next  tax 
blU  must  eliminate  the  discrimination  that 
now  exists  Rgalnst  non-communlty-property 
States,  such  as  Arkansas,  and  it  should  give 
larger  exemptions  so  that  low  and  medium 
incomes  will  benefit  more  than  they  would 
have  tUKler  the  bill  that  was  defeated  In 
February  I  Introduced  s  bill  to  remove  the 
discrimination  against  Arkansas  tsxptayers. 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  this  fight  tmtil  the 
objective  Is  achieved. 

KMiri'i's  roB  ASXANsas 

The  most  encouraging  news  for  Arkansas 
from  these  various  bills  was  the  apprc^nla- 
tUns  for  agriculture  and  flood  controL 
After  a  prolonged  battle  the  Senate  Increased 
the  funds  for  payments  to  farmers  under  the 
conservation  program  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  to  approximately  two  hvmdred 
aBd  ststy-sU  million.  In  sdditkn.  tbe  8cn- 
■to  prevailed  upon  the  Bouee  to  restore  to 
reasonable  levels  the  spproprlatlons  for  Rural 
Bectrlflcation,  the  Forest  Service,  and  ths 
sohool -lunch  program. 

Par  flood  cortroi  the  Senate  was  able  to 
increase  the  appropriations  for  projects  In 
Arkfinasa  from  the  •5.768,000  aUowed  bj  the 


House  to  $16,085,000  finally  agreed  upon  In 
conference  This  will  enable  all  the  Impor- 
tant approved  projects  to  be  continued.  Ex- 
cept for  the  two  and  one-half  million  for  the 
Red  River  project,  which  Is  only  partially  In 
Arkansas,  all  the  money  will  be  spent  to 
control  the  floods  on  Arkansas  rivers.  In 
addition,  Arkansas  will  share  in  the  $50,000,- 
000  appropriation  for  flood-oontrol  work  on 
the  iQwer  Mississippi. 

The  other  bills,  such  as  the  armed  tcxcee 
unification  bill  and  the  labor  bill,  affect  all 
States  alike,  and,  on  the  whole,  were  sup- 
ported by  both  parties.  The  veterans'  bHls 
passed  imanimously.  The  most  Important 
bill  that  was  left  out  Is  the  Federal -aid -to- 
eduatlon  Wll.  This  Is  especially  ImporUnt 
to  Arkansas,  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  lack 
■^f  qualified  teachers  can  easily  see. 

REDUCrriONS  IN  KXPENDITt^EB 

The  Congress  was  able  to  reduce  the  ap- 
proprlaUons  imder  the  President  s  budget  by 
something  less  than  $2,000,000,000.  The 
exact  amount  will  be  dUUcuit  to  determine 
imtU  the  deficiency  appropriation  bills  are 
finally  acted  upon.  In  view  of  the  uncer- 
tain conditions  in  the  world.  It  Is  scarcely 
wise  to  decrease  substantially  our  armed 
forces.  The  appropriations  for  the  armed 
services,  veterans,  and  the  public  debt  ap- 
proximate twenty-two  billion,  so  that  the 
margin  from  which  reductions  may  be  made 
Is  rather  small.  Nevertheless,  reductions 
were  made  In  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
was  reduced  to  s  skeleton.  By  constant 
pressxxre,  I  am  sure  fiather  economies  can 
be  made,  but  until  the  world  becomes  more 
peaceful  and  the  Communists  less  belligerent 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  very  heavy 
expenditures  for  national  defense. 

The  Greek -Turkish  aid  bill  received  strong 
bipartisan  support.  This  program,  It  Is  be- 
lieved. Is  only  a  pert  of  a  broader  plan  now 
Identified  with  Secretary  Marshall's  suggee- 
tlon.  Our  relations  with  foreign  nations  are 
still  the  source  of  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
country.  Our  country  is  producing  at  a  very 
high  rate,  employment  Is  the  bluest  In  hte- 
tory,  and  profits  sre  the  greatest  In  history 
We  have.  In  fact,  too  much  Inflation,  and 
there  will  be  a  readjustment.  We  can,  how- 
ever, make  this  readjtistment  without  too 
much  harm,  provided  we  can  prevent  the 
further  deterioration  of  foreign  conditions 
and  can  help  start  the  world  back  to  work 
and  toward  peace.  We  have  much  to  loee 
by  war.  and.  therefore.  It  is  to  our  best  In- 
terest to  spend  some  time,  thought,  and 
money  to  prevent  another  war.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system,  our  standard  of  living, 
and  perhaps  even  oin-  entire  Christian  civili- 
zation can  stirvive  and  develop  only  If  we 
are  ab'e  to  prevent  another  major  war.  This 
Is  still  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  us. 


Ai  Asalyris  of  tke  Phonj  Gits  in  die 
President's  Budget  by  the  Rqioblicao 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W  LUCAS 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THZ  SBHATS  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16) ,  1947 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Apijendix  of  tbe  Rkcobo  an  analysis  by 
me  of  the  phony  cuts  in  the  President'i 
budget  by  the  Republican  Congress. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Isst  year  we  passed  the  Con- 
gressional Recu'ganlaatlon  Act,  designed  to 
strea«illne  the  operations  of  Congrcas.  One 
of  the  most  IntereMlag  of  all  of  the  prorl- 
slons  of  the  ReorganlmtloD  Act  was  section 
138,  which,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  cre- 
ated a  legislative  budget.  It  direct*  the  Ap- 
proprlstlons  Oomaslttees  of  both  Houses,  the 
Committee  on  Wsya  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representstives.  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  In  the  Senate,  to  meet  st  the  begin- 
ning of  esch  session  snd  report  s  legislative 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Including 
the  estimated  over-all  Federal  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  that  year.  This  report  Is  to 
be  made  by  February  15. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  No  report  hss 
been  forthcoming  from  the  committee  on  the 
legislative  budget,  although  that  report  le 
now  6Vi  months  overdtie.  I  think  vre  can 
begin  to  give  up  hope  that  we  shall  ever  see 
a  report  from  that  committee.  In  spite  of 
the  very  clear  mandate  of  section  198  of  the* 
Reorganisation  Act. 

Many  pec^le  who  have  been  watting  the 
functioning  of  Congress,  snd  who  are  In- 
terested In  getting  the  operstlon  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  most  businesslike 
basis  poeslble,  cheered  the  Inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 138  in  the  Reorganization  Act.  Here  at 
last,  they  thought,  was  s  sensible  propoeal. 
Congress,  they  hoped,  for  the  first  time  In 
history.  Is  going  to  sit  down  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sesslcm  and  work  out  how  much  money 
Is  to  be  taken  In,  how  much  money  Is  going 
to  be  spent  and  how  much  money  Is  to  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt.  In  this  way.  It 
was  felt.  Instead  of  taxing  and  ^endir^  on 
s  helter-skelter,  hit-or-miss  basis,  the  Fed- 
«al  Government  would  do  what  sensible  fam- 
ilies snd  tmsineeses  In  America,  do.  namdy. 
And  out  how  much  they  are  going  to  take  In 
and  then  try  to  live  within  that  budget. 

The  first  year  that  Congress  was  supposed 
to  do  thst,  we  approach  the  very  end  of  the 
session  without  having  taken  any  setlon  st 
all. 

In  a  burst  of  enthuslssm.  geno^ted  by 
their  victory  at  the  polls  last  November,  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
looked  at  the  President's  budget  and  said. 
"We  can  cut  that  by  $6,000,000,000." 

The  Senate,  a  Uttle  more  modest  perhaps, 
said.  "We  can  cut  that  budget  by  $4,500,- 
000.000." 

On  this  disagreement  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  conferees  were  appt^ted 
to  resolve  the  difference  My  tmderstandlng 
Is  that  the  conferees  met  once  several  months 
ago  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  They  have 
not  met  since.  They  do  not  intend  to  meet. 
They  do  not  propose  to  take  seriously  the 
provisions  of  section  188  of  the  act.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  compel  Congress  to  do 
anything  which  It  does  not  choose  to  do. 
No  citizens'  committee  csn  go  into  court 
and  obtain  a  writ  of  mandaxmis,  command- 
ing Congress  to  take  action.  We  are  under 
no  compulsion  except  the  compulsion  which 
we  ourselves  feel  out  of  the  abundance  of 
our  respect  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
statutes  which  have  been  enacted.  But,  in 
this  Congress,  we  apparently  can  take  the 
positive  commsnd  of  a  statute  very  ll^tly. 
If  the  requirement  of  a  ststute  does  not 
please  us,  apparently  we  can  shrug  It  sside 
and  behave  as  though  It  does  not  exist. 

As  an  Individual  Member  of  the  Senate,  X 
have  no  control  at  all  over  the  actKins  of  the 
conference  rommittee,  which  is  supposed  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  this 
matter.  However,  I  am  st  s  loss  to  under- 
stand  what  I  shall  say  to  my  constituents  who 
aA.  ''Why  did  not  Congress  conform  to  ths 
provlslOQs  of  the  Reorganization  Act  and  give 
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k^lslatlve  bixtget?"    I  am  afraid  I  ahall 
answer  that  since  the  Republicans 
c{}ntrol  of  the  Congress  the  President's 
became  a  political  football,  and  In  the 
of  kicking  that  football  around  the  Re- 
ns  have  stubbed  their  to«*. 
course,   this   Is   not   the  only  money 
which  has  become  involved   In   the 
game.    We  have  seen  two  taz-reduc- 
paas  the  Senate  which  had  a  certain 
color  about  them, 
of  course,  if  you  arc  a  householder  or 
an    and    you    Ignore    making    a 
out  of  careleaaneas.  or  because  you 
rich  you  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
.  you  spend  what  you  think  you  have 
hope  everything   will   come   out  all 
That  la  about  what  haa  happened. 
ijespect  to  the  legislative- budget  provl- 
Without   having  a  ICfMaUv*  budget. 
to  appropriate  what  Congreas 
necessary  to  appropriate  to  run  the 
Government.     But  In  the  course  of 
pproprlatlons  we  played  a  little  game 
to  befuddle  and  confuse  the  Amerl- 
It  became  clear  to  even  the  most 
-minded  of  the  majority  in  Congreas 
he  Prealdent'a  budget  had  been  sub- 
by   an    economy -minded    Prealdent; 
Ite  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
had  done  a  very  workmanlike  Job  of 
the  water  out  of  the  various  eatl- 
submltted  by  the  departments  of  the 
ment.     In    fact,   the   President   Is   as 
y  minded  as  anyone,  while  at  the  same 
ceeplng  In  mind  the  absolute  necessity 
mtalnlng  the  essential  services  of  the 
Government.    When  this  realization 
on  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
,  they  began  frantically  working  to 
that  budget  to  create  the  Impresalon 
t  hey  were  saving  money  where  there  was 
to  be  saved.    I  have  gone  into  the 
In  aome  detail,  because  I  think  the 
and  the  country  ought  to  know  Just 
y  what  has  been  done.     I  regard  It  as 
qelght  of  folly  to  try  to  fool  the  people 
the  alae  of  our  expenditures.     This  is  a 
i  mportant  topic  and  should  not  t>e  made 
V  ctim  of  political  conaiderations. 

calculations  of  the  phony  reductions  in 

bjudget  estimates  for  the  appropriations 

fiscal  year  1948  comes  to  the  stagger- 

tbtal  of  tl  .279.780.154.  on  the  basis  of 

Items,  as  follows ; 


dawn  kI 
partlc  ularly 


that 

no  mftney 

matt4  r 

Senaqe 

exact 

the 

abou' 


jreau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue  

a    Pbbllc    Health    Service... 

3.  Atomic  Bnergy  Commis- 
sion  - 

Veterans'  Administration: 
Penalons  and  compensa- 
tions  

VMarans'  Administration: 
Boapltal  and  domicil- 
iary  facilltiee 

fl.  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission . 

T.  Ptiblic  Roads  Adminlatra- 
tloo:  Elimination  of 
grade  crossings  and 
Fsderal-aid  postwar 

hlghwajra 

Cfovemment  Printing  Of- 
fice :  Working  capital 
and  congressional  print- 
ing and  binding 

9.  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act:  Four  items.. 
10.  S^ond  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act 


$803.  aOO.  000 
50.  100.000 

75.  000.  000 


50.000.000 

30.  300.  000 
20,000,000 

36,  288.  854 

10. 380. 000 

13«.  765.  300 

67.  755.  000 


Total 1. 279.  78©.  154 

Thf  largest  item  on  this  list  and  the  one 
Is  easiest  to  understand  is  the  re- 
in the  estimate  for  tax  refunds. 
IS  see  what  happened  In  connection 
that  matter.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
In  the  habit  ot  making  an  Indefinite 
appropriation  for  refunds   of  lntemal-rev« 


enue  collections,  customs  refunds, 
draw-backs,  and  other  moneys  wt 
Treasury  has  to  repay  becauae  thi 
lected  more  money  that  was  due  the 
ernment.  The  Treasury  has  been  ai 
ized  in  the  past  to  spend  money  In 
ever  amount  was  needed  to  repay 
payers  and  other  claimants  against  the ' 
tiry  for  amounta  which  exceeded 
amounts  of  their  obligations  to  pay. 
the  President  submitted  his  budget ; 
year,  he  again  requested  an  IndeQnll 
propriatlcn  for  these  items,  but  he 
mated  the  amount  that  would  t>e  ne« 
make  payments  under  the  exlating 

Thla  year,  however,  we  departed  fi 
practice  of  making  an  indefinite  ap| 
tion   and    made   the   appropriation 
Treasury  estimated  that  It  would  n« 
031.000.000  to  make  rt-funds  of  Inter 
enue  collections.    The  House  Appro{ 
Committee  in  Its  wisdom,  however,  di 
that  the  Treasury  could  get  along  with 
000.000  lees  than  that  amount.    The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  said 
1 1.23 1.000 .000  appropriated  "is  the 
tee's  best  estimate  as  to  what  these 
may  amount  to."    Apparently  the  coi 
has  ways  of  estimating  what  tax  reft 
be  made,  which  are  superior  to  the 
employed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
experts  hav3  spent  their  careers  makii 
estimates.    There  is  no  allegation  In 
port  that  the  Treasury  has  a  bad 
making  these  estimates,  nor  any  sv 
as  to  the  kind  of  crystal  ball  which 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Comi 
substituting   the  Judgment  of   Its 
for  the  Judgment  of  the  Treasury, 
port  goes  on  to  say  that  "manifestly  lm| 
public  education  and  Information  cone 
the  procedure  and  method  of  filing 
tax  returns,  coupled  with  the  expect 
several  million  less  taxpayera  filing 
suit  of  prospective  changes  In  the 
it  Is  felt  that  the  reduced  figure  woi 
nearly  approximate  the  amount  reqi 
these   rebatea   than    the   Bureau's 
tborefor." 

Of  course,  the  prospective  change 
tax  laws  have  not  materialized  at 
sion. 

In  a  creditably  candid  statemei 
chairman  of  the  sutKommittee  handll 
Treasury  appropriation  bill,  Represei 
CAMnzLO.  said: 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  leave  the  imf 
that  this  $800,000,000  reduction  will 
single  dollar   for  the  taxpayers, 
ernment  will  still  have  to  pay  out 
taxes   are   paid   unnecessarily.     We 
however,  that  It  la  sound  business  and  ] 
Interest  of  responsible  Government 
that  the  estimate  should  be  as  nc 
rect  as  possible.    We  believe  our  fls 
more  nearly  correct  and  should  be 
budgetary  computation." 

I  leave  It  to  the  Members  of  the 
who  have  had  experience  with  the 
appropriations  committees,  high  as  myj 
la  for  them  and  their  experts,  to  say 
the  Treastiry.  which  Is  occupied  385 
the  year  with  the  collection  and  r« 
taxes,  is   in  a   better  position   to 
we  shall  have  to  pay  back  in  refui 
Is  the  House  Appropriations  Commltt-  <• 
apart  from  that  judgment.  I  think  ti.At 
resentatlve   Cajotzij),  the   chairman 
subcommittee,  said  everything  that 
to  say  about  this  redictlon  In  the 
budget  when  he  said . 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  leave  the  It 
that  this  $800,000,000  reduction  will 
single  dollar  for  the  taxpayers. 
ernment  will  still  have  to  pay  out 
taias  are  paid  unneceasarily  " 

On  this  basis,  the  Republican 
claiming  a  reduction  of  close  to  $l,000jl 
out  of  the  President's  budget. 

Let  us  ttim  to  some  of  the  otl 
tbey  have  saved. 


Construction   Act,  ap- 
|1046.  provides  for  allot- 
Health  Service  to  the 
years  1947-51  for  hoe- 
That  act  authorized  an 
15.000.000  for  each  fiscal 
that  where  the  amount 
been  appropriated  then 
the  previous  year  shall 
the  next  year.    No  ap- 
ide  for  construction   for 
r.  so  that  the  maximum 
il  year  1948  was  $150.- 
^f  $75,000,000  for  1947  and 
Is.      The    budget    of    the 
ided  that  $50,965,000  be 
La  tx)r- Federal    Sectirlty 
lakes  no  appropriation  at 
It  doea  provide  $865.- 
^Ive  expenses.     But  again 
le  subcommittee  In  the 
^y  explained  why  there  Is 
here    in    the   President's 

Intended,  nor   have  we 

there  was  any  cut." 

Construction   Act   pro- 

leral    Government    will 

r\     '  put  up  by  the  State 

il  construction.     Rep- 

explalned  that  under  the 

i.  the  Congress  is  saying 

fou  go  out  and  raise  the 

dollars  we  have  raised, 

lean   go  ahead   with   your 

|Fe<!oraI   Government   will 

r:i('  lal  obligation.     If  the 

^00.    we    will    put    up 

iii>  .tmount   Is.  of   course, 

int  recommended  by  the 

tentative   Kextk   went  oil 

f  -.ds  know  that  this  la 
I  ny thing.  We  do  not 
ut  in  this  budget,  as 
.  but  we  do  claim  we 
vlU  of  Congress  with 
not    let    anybody    kid 

that  we  have  made  a  lot 

the  appropriation  for  the 

imisslon.  we  find  an  al- 

.000.000,  which  Is  a  nice 

^If    It    had    actually    t>een 

voted     to     appropriate 

of  $250,000,000  contained 

IV      p.     In  its  report,  the 

».    committee  complained 

to  get  detailed  Justiflca- 

ites  for  the  Atomic  En- 

[appropriation,  so  It  gave 

175.000.000  and  Invited  It 

le  early  part  of  the  next 

rer    else    the    Commission 

^n    we    find    out    of    the 

appropriations    Committee 

The  Appropriations  Com- 

the  committee  in  with- 

portlon  of  the  last  half 

to  defer  final  action  on 

[for   the   fiscal   year   until 

le  detail  la  available  on 

*     the  amount  in 

le  adequate  funds  for  all 

lod  beyond  the  first  half 

^year.  and  imtu  the  com- 

iL>r.-ss  have  had  an  oppor- 

ble  facta  on  which  to 

fi:     Hilda  tlon    as   to   total 

li.s.  .1  year." 

I  the  Approprlationa  Corn- 
Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
Ing  a  half-year  approprla- 
le  back  early  next  year 
irou  the  rest  of  It."  HofW 
as  a  saving  in  the  Presl- 
at  a  loss  to  understand. 
(!  T  the  Republican  ma- 
lt, '.r.at  in  connection  with 
they  have  ssved  tbs  tax- 
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Another  Item  In  the  same  bin.  which  Is 
the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill.  In- 
volves an  alleged  saving  of  $50,000,000  In 
connection  with  penalons  and  compensatlona 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
President  estimates  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  need  $2  221.915.000.  The 
House  voted  to  appropripte  $2.171J)15.0C0. 
which  la  a  reduction  of  $50,000,000.  This 
move  was  very  much  like  the  phony  saving 
of  $800,000,000  In  tax  refunds.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  questioned  General 
Bradley  as  to  the  amount  thpt  would  be 
needed  to  pay  pensions  and  compensations 
of  veterans.  The  committee  got  him  to  agree 
that  the  figure  in  the  budget  for  this  amount 
was  an  estimate.  Since  It  was  an  estimate, 
the  committee  undertook  to  do  lu  own  esti- 
mating and  figured  that  $50,000,000  would 
be  as  good  a  figure  as  any  ether.  Represent- 
ative WiactsswoBTB,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  explained  to  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

"It  la  a  matter  of  mathematics  and  when- 
ever the  penalons  are  actually  payable  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming." 

■varyone  knows  that  this  is  so.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  U  going  to  renege  on 
the  payments  of  pensions  to  veterans.  Here, 
again,  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
prepared  to  play  the  guessing  game  for  the 
sake  of  pretending  to  save  as  much  money  as 
possible.  They  guessed  $50,000,000  off  of  this 
Item. 

Then  there  Is  another  Item  In  the  same 
appropriation  which  is  supposed  to  save  $30,- 
300.000.  which  Is  the  amount  recommended 
for  the  construction  of  new  veterans'  hos- 
pitals. Instead  of  appropriating  the  money 
for  these  new  hospitals,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration contract  authorization  was  In- 
creased from  $257,950,000  to  $338,250,000. 
The  committee  explained  in  Its  report  that 
tn  eliminating  the  $30.300.C00  "the  commit- 
tee is  able  to  report  deflniteiy  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  retarded  or  delayed  in 
any  respect.  The  committee  has  been  as- 
siired  by  represents tlvea  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  Bxifflcient  cash  Is  now  on 
hand  and  available  to  meet  all  business  needs 
until  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  at  which  time  additional  funds 
can  be  provided  if  there  Is  a  demand  and 
need  for  them." 

In  other  words,  the  construction  was  au- 
thorized and  an  invitation  was  Issued  to 
the  Vet«-ans'  Administration  to  come  back 
for  whatever  money  might  be  needed  during 
fiscal  1948  to  carry  on  the  hospital  program. 
By  this  kind  of  maneuver  the  committee  Is 
tnrlng  to  claim  a  saving  of  over  $30,000,000. 
The  next  Item  Is  the  $20,000,000  saved 
on  the  appropriations  for  the  Philippine  War 
"  Commission.  In  the  Seventy-ninth 
I.  we  established  the  Philippine  War 
_j  Commission  to  pay  for  the  war  dam- 
age in  the  PhUlppines.  "rbe  President  esti- 
mated for  that  purpose  we  should  need  $90.- 
000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1948.  The  House 
cut  this  to  $70,000,000.  They  explained  the 
reason  for  this  in  the  report.  They  say  that 
tbe  program  has  been  slow  getting  under  way 
and  In  all  probability  a  number  of  consid- 
erably smaller  claims  will  be  actually  han- 
dled and  ready  for  payment  during  fiscal 
1948  than  was  estimsted  when  the  budget  was 
ivepared.  They  then  go  on  to  say,  candidly: 
"It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  withhold  funds  for  the  settlement  of  these 
claims,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  amoimt 
provided  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  aU  pay- 
ments due  during  the  next  fiscal  year." 

Here  again  they  are  saying.  "Well,  we  will 
give  you  most  of  what  you  think  you  will 
need.  If  it  turns  out  you  need  more,  come 
back  and  we  will  appropriate  the  money." 
This  U  tn  line  with  the  other  actions  of  the 
•ommlttee.  which  I  have  Just  disctissed. 

There  remain  several  more  interesting 
Items  of  saving.  The  first  la  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 
In  the  President's  budget,  there  was  an  esU- 
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mate  of  $5,000,000  for  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  and  $279,000,000  for  Federal 
aid  for  postwar  highways.  The  House  made 
no  appropriation  for  the  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  and  cut  the  Federal  aid  to  postwar 
highways  appropriation  to  $247,711,146.  mak- 
ing a  toUl  reduction  In  the  estimate  of  $36.- 
288.854.  The  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  reduction  on  the  theory  that 
the  State  highway  programs  were  proceed- 
ing more  slowly  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  have  to  put  up  as  much  money  as  was 
contemplated  to  match  the  money  put  up 
by  the  States.  But  here  again,  the  com- 
mittee Is  up  against  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  When  and  if  the  States  put  up  money 
fcM-  postwar  highways,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  come  forward  and  meet  the 
amounts  put  up  by  the  States  In  the  propor- 
tion required  by  law.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  a  different  estimate  as  to  what 
will  be  needed  under  that  program.  It  is. 
however,  very  tmsotmd  to  claim  this  amount 
aa  a  saving. 

The  next  Item  is  also  a  very  Interesting  one. 
It  is  contained  In  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  and  Involves  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  It  being  the  estimate  for  working  capi- 
tal and  congressional  printing  and  binding. 
The  President's  estimate  submitted  for  that 
Item  was  $20000,000.  The  act  slices  this 
amount  In  half,  to  $10,000,000.  The  report  of 
the  House  Appropratlons  Committee  said  that 
the  Public  Printer  had  volunteered  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5,000,000  and  the  committee  had 
added  another  $5,000000  reduction  on  the 
estimate  of  the  reduced  volxmie  of  printing. 
But.  again,  the  majority  in  Congress  are  pur- 
suing the  will-o'-the  wisp.  Whatever  the 
Government  Printing  Office  requires  as  work- 
ing caplUl  and  for  congressional  printing 
and  binding  will  have  to  be  spent,  whether 
it  be  $20,000,000  or  €10.000,000.  You  cannot 
save  money  by  hoping  to  save  money,  and 
that  Is  the  theory  of  most  of  the  cuts  which 
have  been  claimed  so  far. 

The  phony  reductions  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  come  to  $136,765,300  made 
up  of  reductions  in  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment-Civil Functions. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  President  requested 
$2,650,000.  The  appropriation  was  for  only 
$1,410,000,  an  ostensible  reduction  of  $1,240.- 
COO.  But  the  House  report  and  the  act  Itself 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  the  entire  $1,240.- 
000  may  be  obligated  prior  to  February  15, 
1948.  In  other  words,  tho  entire  amotmt 
appropriated  Is  to  last  only  until  February 
15.  1948.  Obviously,  a  further  appropriation 
will  be  required  to  carry  through  the  work 
of  the  service  from  February  15,  1948,  to  June 
30.  1948.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to  the 
government  agency  involved  to  come  back 
for  the  remainder  of  the  amotmt  In  the 
budget. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  prevails  with 
respect  to  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
Latior  Relations  Board.  The  President  re- 
quested $4.025300.  This  appropriation  was 
reduced  to  $1,000,000,  with  an  ostensible 
saving  of  $3.025300.  The  House  report  and 
the  act  Itself  permit  the  otllgatlon  of  the 
entire  amount  prior  to  February  1,  1948. 
This  simply  means  again  an  appropriation  is 
being  made  on  a  part-year  basis.  The  6 
months  from  February  to  June  1948.  Inclusive. 
will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  somehow  and 
the  agency  is  plainly  invited  to  come  back  for 
a  deficiency  appropriation. 

The  Treasury  Department  appropriation  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  was  cut 
In  half  from  the  President's  btxlget  estimate 
ot  $15,000,000  to  $7,600,000  an  ostensible  cut 
of  $7,500,000.  The  appropriation  was  de- 
signed to  cover  refunds  under  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  The  House  committee  ha^  arbi- 
trarily decided  that  the  Treasury  estimatss 


for  this  Item  were  too  high  and  cut  them  In 
half.  As  in  the  case  of  the  refunds  due  un- 
der the  tax  laws,  all  of  this  money  will  have 
to  be  paid  back  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
refunds  under  the  Renegotiation  Act  There 
Is  no  saving  of  money  here.  Whatev^  has 
to  be  paid  back  will  be  {»ld  back 

The  largest  phony  redtictlon  In  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  is  the  one  m- 
volvlng  civil  functions  of  the  War  D^jart- 
ment.  The  President  asked  for  $725,000,000 
for  government  and  relief  In  occupied  areas. 
That  appropriation  was  reduced  to  $000.- 
000.000,  making  an  ostensible  saving  of  $195.'- 
000.000.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Presidents  figure  was  an  estimate  foi  opera- 
tions on  a  15-month  basis.  The  appropri- 
ation la  only  for  the  fiscal  year  1946,  which 
Is  a  difference  of  4  months.  Tbe  $125,000,000, 
which  Is  saved  Is  going  to  have  to  be  spent! 
When  we  turn  to  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  we  find  that  the  President 
requested  $8,740,000  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  connectl<xi  with 
the  Governments  loyalty  program.  This 
appropriation  was  redticed  by  $1,240,000.  The 
President's  estimate  was  for  a  13-manth  pe- 
riod. The  appropriation  only  covers  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  fiscal  year  1948.  which  is 
a  little  over  11  months. 

The  second  item  in  the  Second  Sujjplemen- 
tal  Appropriation  Act  is  In  anticipation  of  an 
unexpectedly  large  volume  of  mall  for  use  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  estimate 
called  for  $163,720,100.  Of  this  amotmt  of 
claimed  reduction,  $66,515,000  is  phony.  It 
Is  plain  that  whatever  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment needs  to  operate  will  be  appropri- 
ated, whether  it  be  $163,000,000  or  $200,000,- 
000  or  $100,000,000.  No  one  supposes  for  a 
moment  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  shut  down  for  the  isck  of  an  at»ro- 
prlatlon. 

The  P>;bllc  Printer  Is  going  to  get  every 
dollar  he  needs  as  working  capital.  His 
work  will  go  on.  The  Treasury  Is  going  to 
pay  back  every  dollar  of  reftmd  that  Is  re- 
quired. The  Federal  Government  will  match 
the  moneys  put  up  by  the  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  Philippine  War  Etamage  Com- 
mission will  pay  out  every  dollar  they  find  to 
be  owing  under  the  act.  There  U  not  one 
dollar  of  truthful  reduction  in  any  of  the 
appropriations  which  I  have  diacuseed.  They 
come  to  the  staggering  total  of  $1379,789.154. 
The  kinds  of  reductions  I  have  been  talking 
about  are  claimed  reductlona  In  appropria- 
tions, but  this  is  not  all  that  the  majority 
party  has  been  claiming  in  its  desperate  effort 
to  come  somewhere  near  the  goals  which  they 
set  for  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session.  They  have  begtm  to  claim  as  sav- 
ings additional  unanticipated  revenue  of  the 
Government.  For  example,  they  are  claim- 
ing that  they  have  saved  $505,000,000  because 
of  the  sale  of  certain  ships.  How  you  can 
save  money  by  getting  additional  income 
from  the  sale  of  ships  I  do  not  know  That  Is 
certainly  not  a  saving.  It  merely  means  the 
Government  is  getting  more  money  in  reve- 
nue, but  It  does  not  mean  that  anything  haa 
been  saved  in  the  way  of  expenditures.  The 
$505,000,000  is  supposed  to  come  from  addi- 
tional sales  and  charter  of  ships  Maybe  we 
will  get  that  much  more  money  than  we 
thought.  I  hope  we  do.  But  that  Is  money 
which  comes  into  the  Treastiry  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  money  which  vns  not  produced 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees,  which 
may  or  may  not  come  unexpectedly  into  the 
Treasury.  On  this  theory  they  might  as  well 
claim  as  a  reduction  in  expenditures  the 
Income  from  delinquent  taxpayers  over  and 
above  what  had  been  estimated. 

In  addition  to  thlF  claim,  some  members  of 
the  majority  are  claiming  a  reduction  of 
$642,000,000  as  a  restilt  of  the  Treasury  can- 
cellation of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
notes  to  the  ttme  of  $642,000,000.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  item.    When  the  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation  w«g  set  up  it  w»  given 
a  cert)  In  amoxint  of  money  by  the  Treaaury 
and  t)  e  Treasury  took  the  notes  of  the  Cor- 
porati  )n  in  exchange  for  the  money  loaned. 
The  C(  mmodlty  Credit  Corporation  proceeded 
business  and  sxilTered  a  very  subatan- 
in  its  operation,  not  through  poor 
ment  certainly,  but  because  under  the 
Ootar^ment's  program  It  paid  very  subatan- 
ttal  at  lounts  as  subataUaa  to  the  producers  of 
.vsrtoti  I  food  commodltlas  under  the  Oov- 
criHBS  at's  Inflation-control  program.  The 
raonej  went  for  such  commodities  aa  butter 
and  ncilk. 

In  I  Is  budi^et  for  1948.  among  other  things. 
tbm  P)  Mident  recommended  that  the  Com- 
modlt  '  Credit  Corporation  be  made  whole, 
that  t  le  depletion  In  its  capital  be  made  up. 
The  <9  tpletlon  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$642,0  10.000.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  under  the  Impression  that  this 
was  a  I  amount  that  was  going  to  be  spent 
in  th<  fiscal  year  1948.  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
havln  ;  the  Treasury  cancel  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  notes  In  the  fiscal  year 
1947  1  istead  of  the  fiscal  year  1948.  so  as  to 
appea '  to  save  that  much  money.  Here,  of 
count .  they  stumbled  over  their  own  feet. 
Tb«  cancellation  of  the  notes  of  the  Com- 
ociodlt  f  Credit  Corporation  is  a  bookkeeping 
transi  ction.  The  money  represented  by  the 
•642,0  X).0O0  was  spent  in  prior  years.  All 
tiMA  1  ras  involved  here  was  a  credit  of  •642.- 
000^ }  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, ind  a  debit  to  the  account  of  the  Treas- 
ury li  exactly  the  same  amount,  so  that  the 
net  r<  stilt  of  the  transaction  was  zero.  One 
pockc  t  of  the  Government — the  Commodity 
Credl  Corporation — was  enriched  by  $642.- 
tU^JK  i  at  the  expense  of  another  pocket  of 
tbm  C  overnment.  namely,  the  Treasury  De- 
partn  ent.  But  little  details  of  this  character 
do  n<  t  seem  to  bother  t'le  Appropriations 
Committee.  On  the  theory  that  they  can 
claim  •642.000.000.  they  told  the  Treasury 
Dapu  tment  to  cancel  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpc  ration  notes  In  fiscal  1947. 

Thi  se  are  not.  by  any  means,  all  of  the 
claim  I  made  by  the  majority  of  their  so- 
called  savings.  They  are  claiming  the  sav- 
ings, as  shown  on  the  last  page  of  the  re- 
port 'or  the  Independent  offices  appropria- 
tion 1  till,  reductions  In  original  budget  esti- 
mate* and  revised  estimates  (which  are  the 
reduc  ;lons  by  the  President  In  his  own  esti- 
mate) ) ,  and  IncTMMca  In  revenue.  This  really 
takes  In  the  whole  field.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  Increases  in  the  President's 
budgi  t  which  have  been  forced  on  the  coun- 
try. 8\  ich  as  the  •400.000.000  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkiy.  and  other  expendltxires  during  this 
fiscal  year  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated Just  how  well  the  Republican  ma- 
jority has  been  able  to  reduce  expenditures 
is  son  ethlng  no  one  can  say  until  the  last  day 
of  Ja  ne  1948.  when  ftocal  1948  will  have 
clOM< .  It  will  be  Interesting  then  to  see 
what  the  actual  results  are. 

I  d  »ire  to  condemn  in  a  most  vlgorovis 
way  t  le  allpahod  and  carefree  methods  that 
have  >cen  used  by  the  Republican-controlled 
Ooogi  ess  in  vain  atttempts  to  reduce  the 
PtmIc  ent's  budget.  In  my  12  years  of  expe- 
rience in  the  Congress.  I  have  never  seen  a 
party  bearing  great  responslbllties  of  power 
in  a  Free  government  use  i>uch  unfair  and 
irresponsible  methods,  in  order  to  attain  a 
politi;al  objective.  I  boldly  assert  that  such 
tactic !  are  not  in  keeping  with,  and  are  far 
beneath,  the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
this  lellberatlve  body.  I  deplore  the  Jug- 
gling of  figures  as  a  means  of  fooling  the 
Amer  can  people.  In  the  end.  they  shall 
know  the  truth. 

A  I  wpublican  alibi  which  I  wish  to  punc- 
ture vith  an  8- inch  shell  Is  fovmd  in  the 
repaa  «d  asaertions  of  the  majority  that  their 
fallur  t  to  reduce  the  expenditures  according 
to  th<  I  Republican  schedule  was  because  the 
Dhm  vatic  Party  and  the  agencies  of  the 
•S9CU  :lve  branch  of  the  Government  refused 
to  co:)perate   with   them.     This  poelUoa  U 


tenuous  and  wholly  Indefensible.     We 
saen  Republican  Members  of  the  Seni 
tarastad  in  reclamation,  irrigation,  tie 
trol.  and  the  general  agricultural 
fight  desperately  alongside  of  Demc 
restore  appropriations  reduced  by  tha 
of  Representatives.     They  convenient 
got  their  economy  pledge. 

This  fallacious  argument  is 
Ject   to   a   bit   or   deflation.     Tha 
people  must  remember  that  in  the 
Congress,  the  Republicans  have  had 
Jcrity  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep 
tlves  and  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Republicans   have   had   the  power   to 
any  reduction  of  expenditures  they 
to   be    wise.     They    could   cut   ex; 
based  upon  facts  or  upon  arbitrary  wt 
caprice,  but  regardless  of  what  coui 
pursued    the   people   will    remember 
that  they  had  the  power  to  do  wt 
say  they  could  not  do. 

The  American  people  will  also  J\ 
actions  of  the  majority  in  this  Con( 
the  high  standards  our  citizens  have 
demanded  of  those  with  whom  they  do 
ness.     Let  a  businessman  Indulge  in 
tionable  practices,  and  he  will  soon  fli 
customers  leaving  him  to  deal  with 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARI 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEF 

or  KXNTT7CXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Saturday,  July  26  (legislativt 
Wednesday.  July  16) .  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President, 
customary  in  the  closing  days  of 
gress  to  insert  in  the  Concrkssioiij 
ORD  a  brief  summary  of  what  has^ 
pened  during  that  Congress. 

The   real  yardstick   of  the   acl 
ments  of  this  Congress  is  not  ei 
that  of  the  things  done  but  of 
things  it  has  left  undone. 

I.  therefore,  request  that  to  covi 
entire  record  the  following  digest  of] 
penlngs  in  the  Eightieth  Con{ 
Inserted  in  the  Concrxssional 
jMut  ol  my  remarlu. 


tor.    Let  a  busli 

ires   and   employ  pbony 

Btlons  to  make  its  profits 

etive  or   its   assets   mora 

lerlcan  public  will  soon 

»rt  through  investments. 

)le's    Inherent    sense    of 

}ard    business   practices, 

to    tolerate    violation    of 

"ly  respotisible  for  tha 

V     ch  American  business 

tnat  the  people  of  this 
demand  that  their  own 
le  government  of  their 
id  on  the  same  honest, 
indards    they    require    of 
the  final  figures  on  the 
the  majority  in  this  sea- 
analysed,  the  stockhold- 
|6tates  Government,  who 
{this  Republic,  will  expe- 
lock  and  outrage  because 
|c       :der  the  violation  of 
aonor. 

.1  am  placing  in  tha 
In  ^4  flg\ires  which  show 
I  of  Republican  bookkeep- 
promise-keeping : 
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»ngress.  under  Republican 
-iC  fraught  with  inter- 
1       same  time  with  over- 
al  crises,  of  world 

11,  .sions. 

of  the  United  SUtes  was 

President  Truman   in  a 

messages  to  the  Congress 

foreign  affairs  section  of 

>n  message. 

kpped  a  program  of  co- 
ler  countries  for  the  re- 
le  war-torn  nations  of 
knd  for  relief  to  the  peo- 
sufTerlng  from  starvation 
rr"^hinea  and  economic 
ti     nselves    out    of    their 

special  message  on  Feb- 
Pent  asked  for  saSOOOCOOO 
>leting  the  great  task  of 
the  ravagaa  of  tha  war 
liberated  countriea." 

12.  President  Truman  ap- 
Congress  in   person   and 

policy  and  national 
itry  ware  involved  la  a 
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He  laid  bare  before  the  Congress  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments, 
pointing  out  that  their  very  existence  was 
periled  by  forces  outside  their  borders. 

The  seriotis  economic  and  Industrial  state 
of  Greece  caused  by  her  very  great  sacrlflcas 
during  World  War  II  and  the  threat  to  Turkey 
athwart  the  Dardanelles  were  emphasized  by 
President  Truman.     He  stated: 

"The  very  exutence  of  the  Greek  state  is 
today  threatened  by  the  terrorlrt  rrrtivltles 
of  several  thousand  armed  men,  led  by 
Communists,  who  defy  the  government's  au- 
thority at  a  number  of  p>oints,  particularly 
along  the  northern  boundaries." 

Of  the  national  integrity  of  Turkey  he 
said: 

"That  Integrity  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  order  in  the  Middle  East." 

He  added  gravely  that  in  this  fateful  hour, 
"the  effect  will  be  far  reaching  to  the  West 
as  well  as  to  the  East." 

He  asked  the  Congress  to  appropriate  ^400.- 
000.000  for  the  period  ending  June  30.  1948. 
Permission  was  asked  for  American  civil  and 
military  personnel  to  be  detailed  at  the  re- 
quest of  these  nations  to  supervise  recon- 
struction and  assist  in  the  gigantic  Job. 

On  February  24  he  urged  that  the  Congress 
authorize  the  United  States  to  become  a 
member  of  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization, to  take  the  leadership  among  nations 
toward  solving  the  tragic  problem  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

This  was  Implemented  on  July  7.  by  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  urging  legis- 
lation to  make  It  possible  for  a  substantial 
number  of  displaced  persons  to  enter  our 
own  country  as  emigrants. 

DOMESTIC   PSOGRAM 

The  President's  program  of  constructive 
action  to  promote  peace  and  economic  re- 
covery abroad  was  paralleled  by  a  domestic 
program  to  continue  our  strength  and  pros- 
perity at  home.  In  his  sute  of  the  Union 
message  and  subsequent  communications  to 
the  Congress,  the  President  emphasized  the 
need  to  continue  high  production,  high  em- 
ployment, and  fair  prices. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  the 
President  called  for: 

1.  Promotion  of  greater  harmony  between 
labor  and  management. 

2.  Restriction  of  monopoly  and  unfair 
business  practices;  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness; and  the  promotion  of  the  free  com- 
petitive system  of  private  enterprise. 

3.  Continuation  of  an  aggressive  program 
of  home  construction. 

4.  The  balancing  of  the  budget  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  the  achieving  of  a  substan- 
tial surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
ot  the  public  debt. 

5.  Protection  of  a  fair  level  of  return  to 
farmers  in  postwar  agriculture. 

8.  A  law  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
to  all  who  need  it — not  as  charity  but  on  the 
basis  of  payments  made  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  program. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  well-Integrated 
Department  of  Welfare. 

8.  The  development  of  the  great  river  sys- 
tems of  America  to  contribute  to  the  Increase 
of  the  national  wealth. 

0.  The  establishment  of  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense. 

These  policies  were  followed  up  by  the 
President's  first  Economic  Report  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  January  8.  This  embodied  five 
major  short-range  recommendations  for  im- 
mediate Government  action; 

1.  The  continuance  of  existing  taxes  upon 
busineas  and  individual  incomes. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  as 
promptly  as  Treasury  surplus  funds  became 
available. 

8.  The  continuance  of  rent  control  and  the 
enactment  of  a  comprehensive-housing  pro- 
gram. 

4.  The  raising  of  minimum-wage  rates  and 
the  extension  of  coverage. 
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5.  Increases  in  social-security  benefits  In 
view  of  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  esti- 
mated expenditures  under  existing  proposed 
legislation  at  •37.500,000.000  and  revenues  at 
•37.700,000,000,  leaving  a  slight  surplus.  He 
recommended  that  the  Congress  continue 
war  excise-tax  rates.  He  also  recommended 
the  Congress  increase  postal  rates  to  wipe  out 
the  postal  deficit. 

The  President  recommended  the  present 
Income-tax  law  be  retained  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
curtailing  necessary  Federal  operations. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  was  off  to  a  slow 
start.  During  the  first  3  months,  little  was 
done  toward  either  studying  or  enacting  leg- 
islation to  Implement  President  Truman's 
program.  As  a  result,  there  were  frequent 
conflicts  in  the  legislative  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Republican  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  work  of  the  session  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  many  election  promises  made 
by  the  Republicans  which  soon  came  home 
to  roost.  The  Republican  leadership  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  reconcile 
economy  promises  to  eastern  financiers  and 
assurances  of  continued  aid  to  midwestern 
farmers.  Then,  there  were  delicate  ques- 
tions of  legislative  precedence  to  be  settled. 

Further  complicating  the  problem  were 
the  needs  of  the  Republican  Party  for  the 
1948  campaign.  Legislative  programs  in  the 
light  of  these  campaign  requisites  had  to  be 
carefully  chosen  to  provide  maximum  ex- 
ploitation. 

LZGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  foreign  relief  bill,  designed  to  take  up 
where  UNRRA  left  off,  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
felt  that  the  United  States  was  giving  too 
much  in  moneys  to  an  exhausted  E'urope. 
The  Senate  voted  the  SSSO.OOO.OOO;  the  House 
sought  first  to  cut  the  sum  to  $200,000,000, 
finally  agreed  to  the  original  figure. 

The  Greek-Turkish  aid  bill  drew  fire  from 
isolationists  backed  by  Communist-domi- 
nated propaganda  groups.  Some  liberals 
joined  in  the  opposition  because  of  their 
feelings  that  the  problem  belonged  to  the 
United  Nations.  After  bitter  debate,  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  67  to  23.  and  2  weeks 
later  the  House  approved  it  287  to  107. 

In  addition  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
extended  to  June  30,  1953,  and  the  Mundt 
foreign  information  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

Congress  approved  United  States  member- 
ship in  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. 

Bills  to  permit  admission  of  400,000  dis- 
placed persons  were  pigeonholed  in  the  re- 
spective House  and  Senate  committees. 

Despite  the  bipartisan  passage  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
bUl.  appropriations  for  the  bill  were  held  up 
in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  until 
late  in  the  session  when  the  flare-up  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Greece  prompted  action. 

LBGISLATIVZ  ACTION  ON  DOlfXSTIC  POUCT 

On  the  domestic  front  the  record  is  not 
so  clear.  Here  it  is  that  partisan  considera- 
tions by  the  Republican  majority  have  over- 
ridden the  major  objective  of  benefit  to  the 
entire  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  here 
that  the  record  of  what  has  been  left  imdone 
leaves  an  indelible  mark. 

LABOK-MANAGEiaafT  HAKMONT 

The  President  outlined  the  steps  that 
shotild  be  taken  to  promote  harmony  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  Instead,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  gave  him  the  ptmitive 
Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  which  falls  to  meet 
the  tests  of  a  good  labor  bill. 

BESTSICTION    OF    MONOPOLY — AID    TO    SlfAIX 

BUSINESS 

The  President  called  for  the  restriction  of 
monopoly  and  unfair  business  practices.    Be 


urged  assistance  for  small  business  and  the 
promotion  of  the  free  competitive  system  of 
private   enterprise. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  refused  to  do  any- 
thing to  ctirb  monopoly — or  to  assist  small 
business  against  the  competition  of  monop- 
olistic practice.  On  the  other  hand  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  to  rail- 
road bUls  through  to  benefit  the  larga  rail- 
roads and  the  big  power  companies  by  free- 
ing them  from  Federal  regulation  that  had 
ended  the  evils  which  grew  up  under  Repub> 
llcau  rule. 

AGGHESSIVX   BOT7SINC    PSOGKAM 

Under  the  guise  of  continuing  rent  con- 
trol the  Eightieth  Congress  gave  landlorda 
the  benefit  of  a  "gun  point"  15-percent  "vol- 
untary '  rent  Increase.  The  same  bill  con- 
tained a  joker  provision  which  removed 
priority  control  on  building  materials  for 
veterans'  hotising  and  gave  the  green  light  to 
all  types  of  commercial  construction  at  tha 
expense  of  homes  for  veterans. 

The  President  sought  to  place  all  Federal 
housing  activiUes  under  one  responsible 
head.     This  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

The  President  asked  for  passage  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  housing  blU  which 
would: 

(a)  Provide  public  aid  to  localities  for 
low-rent   housing   for  low-income   families; 

(b)  Encourage  private  investment  in  ren- 
tal housing  by  Federal  insurance; 

(c)  Grant  a  more  adequate  program  of 
farm  housing; 

(d)  Give  aid  to  cities  for  clearance  o( 
slums  and  blighted  areas; 

(e)  Perfect  and  supplement  existing  aids 
to  home  financing;  and 

(f)  P,upply  a  program  of  housing  research 
to  assist  industry  in  progressively  reducing 
cost  of  housing. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee reported  this  bill  out  to  the  Senate  on 
April  24.  However  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Senate  never  saw  fit  to  bring  it  to  a 
vote. 

In  the  House  a  companion  bill.  H,  R.  2528 
(Javits)  was  bottled  up  In  the  Hoiise  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  President's  request  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  tha  real-estate  lobby  has  not 
been  acted  upon  despite  the  fact  that  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  such  an  investigation  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

BALANCE  BXn>CZT  AND  WBfVCt  DCBT 

The  President  called  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  achieving  of  a  substantial  surplus  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

He  opposed  tax  reduction  until  this  waa 
accomplished. 

The  RepubUcans  made  piece-meal  disor- 
ganized cuts  in  the  President's  budget,  cur- 
tailing Federal  services  essential  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  The  Republican  leadership 
sought  to  cut  taxes  without  first  knowing 
governmental  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  pattern  of  the  Republican-sponsored 
tax  reduction  bill  was  to  do  little  for  thosa 
who  needed  it  the  most  and  to  give  generous 
tax  cuts  to  those  In  the  upper  Income 
brackets. 

Twice  the  Republican  leadership  wasted 
the  valuable  time  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
trjring  to  cram  the  taa-reduction  measure 
down  the  public's  throat.  Each  time,  how- 
ever. Congress  wisely  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

ACaiCTTLTT^RE — TAII    UTtntN    TO   PAaiCBa 

The  Republican  controlled  Eightieth  Con- 
gress took  no  action  to  protect  the  farmer. 
Instead,  it  slashed  appropriation  requeats 
for  rural  electrification,  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation, soil  conservation,  crop  insurance, 
and  other  vital  farm  programs. 

Although  present  laws  give  considerable 
stability  to  farm  prices  for  1947  and  1948.  the 
President  recommended  that  tbe  stage  for 
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to  this  time  they  hsve  not  been  able  to 
poae  their  dlflerencee. 

Senator  Roaorr  A.  Tsrr.  chairman 
Republican   policy  committee   In   the 
ato^  to  a  ipaach  to  the  Ohio  Republican  I 
delivered  January  31.  1947. 
total  reduction  of  expenaee 
the  Piealdent's  figures  would  be  gS.! 
000.     (See  New  Tork  Times.  August 
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obstacles   to   management   Incentive   should 
not  be  created  through  administrative  inter- 
pretations of  our  tax  laws. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Hasolo  Knutsoh. 
[Knclosure] 

NovncBB  ao,  1946. 
Bon.  O.  Max  Gardnxb, 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury   Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  OovEiNoa:    Treasury  Decision   5507. 
promulgated  April  12,  1946,  with  respect  to 
employees'  stock  options  has  been  criticized 
on  two  groimds: 

1.  That  it  destroys  management  incentives. 
a.  That  It  prescribes  s  rule  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  law  as  construed  by  the  courts. 
It  is  contended  that  one  very  effective 
means  of  encouraging  the  employee  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  business  of  a  corporation 
Is  to  assist  him  in  becoming  a  part  owner 
through  the  acquisition  of  stoclts.  This  is 
Mccompllsbed  by  the  corporation  giving  to  the 
employee  sn  option  to  acquire  stock  In  the 
company  within  a  prescribed  time  at  or  be- 
low its  fair  market  value.  Treasury  Decision 
5507  In  many  Instances  makes  it  imp>ossible 
for  the  employee  to  retain  his  stock  in  the 
company  after  he  acquired  it.  When  the  em- 
ployee is  given  an  option  to  acquire  stock  in 
a  company,  he  Is  compelled  under  the  Treas- 
tiry  decision  to  report  ss  ordinary  Income  the 
difference  between  the  option  price  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  on  the  date  of 
purchase.  Many  employees  are.  therefore, 
compelled  to  sell  the  stcck  thus  acquired  to 
pay  the  indfvidual  income  tax.  This  defeats 
the  main  purpose  for  which  the  option  was 
given. 

With  respect  to  the  second  crlUcism.  Treaa- 
ury  Decision  5507  appears  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  the  Smith  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  [Smith  v.  Commissioner  (323 
U.8  568)).  The  Smith  case  was  dealing  with 
a  situation  on  which  it  was  admitted  that 
the  option  to  acquire  stock  in  the  corporation 
was  granted  as  additional  compensation.  In 
that  esse  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
employee  received  compensation  in  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  and  the  option  price  for  the  year  in 
which  he  exercised  the  option.  However, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  granting  of  such  an  op- 
tion is  not  additional  compensation  but  a 
bargain  purchase.  In  Lamond  v.  Commis- 
aioner,  decided  January  31.  1946,  after  the 
Smith  rase,  the  Tax  Court  specifically  distin- 
guished the  Smith  case  from  a  situation 
where  the  right  to  purchase  stock  In  the  cor- 
poration was  not  given  as  compensation  for 
services,  but  was  given  in  order  to  enable  the 
employee  to  have  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Nevertheless  the  Treasury  decision,  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  decided  cases  on  this 
point,  treats  the  exercise  of  all  such  options  as 
sdditional  compensation. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  which  have  been 
directed  at  Treasury  Decision  5507,  and  the 
fact  that  It  will  doubtless  result  in  consider- 
able litigation,  would  It  be  possible  to  have 
this  whole  policy  reconsidered?  It  seems  to 
me  thst  it  might  be  possible  to  adopt  a  rule 
which  would  not  discourage  employee  own- 
ership but  which  would  at  the  same  time 
adequately  protect  the  Oovemment  revenues. 
One  suggestion  hss  been  received  which 
seems  worthy  of  study.  Under  thia  sugges- 
tion the  employee  would  not  be  required  to 
psy  an  Income  tax  for  ths  year  In  which  hs 
exercised  his  option  and  acquired  ths  stock. 
The  employes  would  bs  regarded  as  having 
rtcslved  Income  in  the  year  In  which  hs  sold 
bis  stock  and  than  only  to  the  extent  that 
a  gam  was  realised  from  the  salt  of  the  itocli. 
To  ths  sxunt  that  a  gain  waa  foalMsd  that 
part  of  the  gain  which  rapreoenta  tbe  differ- 
ence  between  tha  option  prtoa  and  the  fair 
inarfetl  value  of  ths  stock  at  the  time  of  its 
^t  oouid  b«  rtgarded  at  ovdinary  lucom«« 
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and  the  balance  treated  as  a  capital  gain. 
For  example: 

Assume  an  employee  was  granted  an  option 
to  purchase  stock  within  2  years  at  075.  At 
the  time  the  option  was  exercised,  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  was  $100.  The  em- 
ployee, after  holding  the  stock  for  over  6 
months,  sold  it  for  $125.  The  gain  realized  is 
$50,  the  difference  between  what  the  em- 
ployee paid  for  the  stock  and  the  selling 
price.  Of  the  amount  of  this  gain.  $25  would 
be  regarded  as  ordinary  income,  and  $25  as 
a  capital  gain.  If  the  stock  was  sold  for  less 
than  $75.  the  entire  loss  would  be  treated  as 
a  capital  loss. 

If  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  it  Is  believed 
that  consent  agreements  could  be  entered 
into,  under  which  the  corporation  wotUd 
agree  to  waive  Its  right  to  a  deduction  for 
the  granting  of  the  option,  and  the  employee 
would  agree  to  this  method  of  reporting  the 
income.  The  Government,  under  such  a  plan, 
would  gain  revenue  through  the  denial  of 
any  deduction  to  the  corporation,  which 
under  Treasury  Decision  6507  is  now  allowed 
in  all  cases.  This  plan  might  solve  many 
of  the  present  dlfOcuItles  and  render  leg- 
islation unnecessary.  Otherwise,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  matter  may  have  to  be  solved 
by  legislation  to  avoid  endless  litigation. 
Respectfully  yours, 

CouN  F.  Staic, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Under  date  of  February  12,  1947,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  reply  from  the 
Treasury: 

The  Genxbal  Counsel 

OF  THE  THEASCTKT, 

Washington,  February  12,  1947. 
Hon.  Habold  Knutson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deah  Ma.  KNtrrsoN:  Secretary  Snydei 
has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  February  7.  1947,  addressed  to  the 
present  Treasury  position  with  respect  to 
stock  options  given  to  ofBcers  and  employees 
of  corporations,  and  to  advise  yea  that  a 
more  definitive  reply  is  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion and  that  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  u« 
somewhat  In  detail  In  the  relatively  near 
future 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  J  O'Cownell,  Jr. 

Having  received  no  further  reply  Trom 
the  Treasury,  I  communicated  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  tele- 
phone on  June  3.  1947,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  telephone  conversation  received  the 
following  communication: 

Treasukt  Depabtment. 
Washington,  June  3,  1947, 
Hon.  Habold  Kntttson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  DiAi  Mx.  Kkutson  :  Further  reference 
Is  made  to  yoiu  letter  of  February  7,  1947. 
relating  to  stock  options  In  which  you  state 
that  the  present  rule  "defeats  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  option  was  given,  that  is. 
to  enable  the  employee  lo  acquire  an  Interest 
In  the  business,  for,  in  many  cases,  ths  em- 
ployee has  to  sell  ths  stock  to  pay  the  tax." 
It  is  the  view  of  this  Department  that 
Treasury  Decision  5507  follows  correctly  tbe 
present  law  as  interpreted  by  tbe  Supreme 
Ciourt,  namely,  that  where  an  employee  re- 
oelvse  from  ths  corporation  which  employs 
him  an  option  to  acquire  stock  and  exercises 
such  option,  hs  realiaes  ordinary  taiablo  la- 
oome  by  way  of  oompensaUOB  le  Um  ogtoat 
of  the  difference  between  ths  fair  market 
value  of  the  nwk  when  it  U  received  and  the 
piioe  paid  therefor.  Treasury  OacUion  a«QT 
rsquiros  that  inoomt  whioh  U  ta  tbt  .laturo 


of  compensation  be  so  taxed  Irrespective  d 
the  means  selected  by  the  employer  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation.  The  treat- 
ment of  stock  options  is  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  other  income  received  in  the 
form  of  property  rather  than  cssh. 

If.  however,  the  Congress  desires  to  con- 
sider changes  In  the  present  law.  alternative 
possibilities  exist.  In  this  connection,  there 
Is  attached  a  memorandum  which  considers 
the  proposal  contained  In  Mr  Stam's  letter 
and  also  indicates  two  other  possible  proce- 
dures. 

Yours  very  truly. 

A.  L.  M.  Wiggins. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Tr^aturf. 

(Enclosure] 

MEMORANDUM  ON  ALTEBNAnVX  METHODS  POB 
TEEATINg  INCOMX  DEEIVED  PBOM  STOCK 
OPTIONS 

The  present  rule  relating  to  stock  options 
under  Treasury  Decision  5507  provides  that: 

(a)  If  any  employee  receives  a  stock  option 
on  or  after  February  26.  1945.  from  the  em- 
ployer to  purchase  stock  In  the  employer  cor- 
poration, and  the  employee  exercises  such 
option,  he  realizes  taxable  inconte  by  way  of 
compensation  on  the  date  upon  which  he 
receives  the  stock  to  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  fair  market  value  when  It 
is  received  and  the  price  paid  therefor,  and 

(b)  the  employer  is  entitled  to  an  appro- 
priate deduction  for  compensation  paid 
measured  by  the  amount  of  coirp>ensation 
realized  by  the  employee. 

A  revision  of  this  rule  has  been  suggested 
ss  follows:  (a)  No  income  would  be  realized 
by  an  employee  in  the  year  in  which  he  ex- 
ercises his  option  and  acquires  the  stock; 
(b)  If  the  stock  Is  subsequently  sold  for 
more  than  the  option  price,  Income  would  be 
realized  upon  the  sale,  the  portion  of  the 
proceeds  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
option  price  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  exercise  t>eing  re- 
garded as  ordinary  income,  the  balance  as 
capital  gain:  (c)  if  the  stock  were  sold  for 
less  than  the  option  price,  the  entire  loss 
would  be  treated  as  a  capital  loss;  and  (d) 
no  deduction  would  be  allowed  to  the  cor- 
poration for  compensation  to  the  employee  la 
respect  to  the  transaction. 

The  following  considerations  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  revision  may  be  noted: 

1.  The  suggested  rule  would  shift  the  year 
In  which  liability  for  tax  on  such  Income 
arises  from  the  year  of  exercise  of  the  option 
to  the  year  In  which  the  stock  is  sold.  It 
would  also  change  the  measure  of  compen- 
sation from  the  difference  between  option 
price  and  value  at  time  of  exercise  (present 
rule)  to  the  difference  between  option  price 
and  value  at  time  of  exercise  or  sale  price, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

2.  The  suggested  revision  appears  to  ap- 
proach  the  problem  as  primarily  a  payment 
problem  Involving  deferment  of  payment  of 
tax  until  the  stock  is  sold.  Thia  treatment 
would  be  different  from  the  treatment  at 
compensation  by  way  of  any  other  forms  of 
property.  In  all  other  cases,  compensation 
Is  realized  and  is  taxable  In  the  year  in  which 
the  property  is  received  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property.  The 
present  stock -option  rule  (T.  D.  6607)  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  treatment  of  other  typea  of 
noncash  compensation.  The  present  rule  is 
consUtent  also  with  all  Judicial  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  compensation,  to  ths  extent 
that  It  resulu  from  a  stock  option.  Is  reallasd 
In  the  year  In  which  the  qAion  is  exercised. 
Revision  such  as  suggested  would  require  leg- 
islative rather  than  admlntstrsuve  action, 
since  It  would  (a)  involve  taxing  Income  in  a 
year  other  than  ths  one  now  held  to  be  tbo 
year  of  realiaatlon  and  (b)  dlsttngut^  bo* 
twoen  eompensation  by  way  of  stock  nirtloei 
and  compopsation  reoslved  by  way  of  otbor 
types  of  property  other  than  easb, 

8.  UnisoB  sptoiflQ  provisiQAs  to  provoni  it 
H  matft,  t)M  iu||«iito«  If ftilon  woOM  porvui 
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that  Income  In  the  nature  ot 
Ion  would  be  realised  In  the  year 
of  tbe  option  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
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would   meet   the   problem  of   pay- 
tax  by  deferring  It  until  the  time 
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Undel-  date  of  June  5. 1947. 1  replied  to 
the  Un^er  Secretary's  letter  of  June  3 
follows 

Jvm  I.  IWI 
■oa.  A.  L  M.  WiMiM, 

Act^§  5aer«t«ry  o/  M«  Trfmry 

WMkin$ton,  D  0. 
Bum  fiB.  WNMMa:  tn  rwpoaw  to  my  tale 
piMM  9  mfMwtion  of  Juat  I,  IM7.  I  am  m 
itMlM  4  r  jtnr  latter  of  lb*  aame  data.    I  ra 
trtt  to  iM  Ibat  your  tatter  of  June  9.  IM7 
M  I  tMiiply  with  my  undarataDding  or 
fo  i  promised  tn  submit  to  ma 
TMi  t  lU  re^itlt  that  I  wrote  to  you  m  early 
M  F»br  lary  7.  1M7.  in  rafard  to  this  matter, 

Glntti^  out  that  Treasury  Decision  MOT  was 
ItBf    naaafMnant  tnrantiva  and  that  no 
action  I  ad  bean  taken  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment toward  UMllarating  the  diaastrotis 
this  Treasury  decision     Under  data 
of  F«br)iary  la.  1B47.  you  acknowledfed  ra> 
my  letter  and  adrlasd  me  that  "a 
ddamte  reply  Is  In  ptoessa  of  prepare- 
tlOB  sn^  that  you  may  aziMCt  to  hear  from  us 
t  In  detail  in  the  relatively  near 
This  Is  now  June  5.  and  the  only 
Khich  I  have  received  is  the 

of    June    3.    ^947.    whldl 


one 


answer 

factory 

peoaptid  by  my  telephone  conversation  of 

Oatda^e 

for  tbe 


I  do  not  see  how  it  will  be  possible 
to  cooperate  with  the  Treas- 
ury If  tbe  Tlaasufj  does  not  furnish  such  in- 
formatl  m  BMro  promptly.  The  cotintry  la 
erjtng  i  or  relief  from  unjust  Treasury  regu- 


latlOBS,  tad  It  la  important  tbat  wa  datennina 
now  whether  such  relief  can  be  grantod  witb- 
out  lagislsuon. 

If  tbe  Treaaury  la  of  tbe  opinion  tbat  Traas 
ury  Dadsioa  MOT  follows  correctly  the  preaant 
law  aa  tatarpratad  by  tbe  Supreme  Cotirt.  1 
wiah  to  be  fuml*hed  with  a  copy  of  the  opin- 
ion of  your  general  counael  upon  which  that 
eoncluslcn  la  based.  If.  as  you  indicated  in 
your  telephone  converMtlon  with  me,  you 
also  reiving  upon  an  opinion  furnished  ] 
by  Mr  Fred  Morrison,  an  outside  attorney,, 
feel  that  we  ar«'  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
opinion  also. 

Since  I  have  received  ntimerous  complaint 
from  outside  attorneys  that  Treasury  D"" ' 
sion  5807  ta  contrary  to  both  statutory 
decision  law.  and  Mr   8tam.  counsel  for 
Joint  Commltte.«  on  Internal  Rsfventia 
tion.  has  also  advised  me  to  tbat  affect.  It 
important  that  I  receive  these  opinions^ 
once  so  that  we  may  determine  whether  '*" 
have  any  sound  legal  basis. 

Roping  tbat  you  will  give  Immediate 
Bonal  consideration  to  this  matter.  I  re 
Tours  sincerely. 

Haxolo  KHtrraoM. 

Under  date  of  June  23.  1947. 1  receivi 
the  following  communication  from  tl 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 

TlSASUKT     DeFABTMINT. 

Waahtngton,  June  23.  1947. 
Hon.  Hasolo  Kinrrsoii. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ateana.  House  of  Representatwes , 
New  Home  Office  BvUdtng.  Waah- 
ington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Mi.  Cbauusan  :  Reference  Is  ma 
to  your  letter  of  June  5.  1M7.  relating 
employee  stock  options. 

I  regret   that  In  your  opinion  our  lett 
to  you  of  June  3.  1947.  did  not  ccnstlt 
a  detailed  reply  to   your  inquiry   with 
spect  to  Treasury  Decision   5507.     As 
cated  to  you.  It  U  tbe  view  of  this 
ment   tiiat   Treitsury   Decision    5507    folic 
correctly  the  present  law  as  Interpreted 
tbe  Supreme  Ccurt. 

It  Is  not  the  general  procedure  of 
Department  for  the  General  Counsel  to 
pare  a  formal  opinion  with  respect  to 
regtilatlon  promulgated,  and  accordingly, 
such  opinion  had  been  prepared  on 
ury  Declslo  5607.  The  policy  reflected 
that  rekiulation  Is  the  result  of  eonferenc 
and  extensive  consideration  of  the  ststut 
regulations,  and  Supreme  Court  and  lui 
eovrt  decisions  Of  course,  particular 
tentton  was  paid  to  tbe  Supreme  Cuur 
deetalon  in  Commia$toner  v.  tmtth.  w 
Is  tbe  only  opinion  ol  tbat  oourt  on 
ployee  stoob  options  and  which  upholds 
taxation  as  oompensailon  or  income  reail 
upon  the  aifctte  of  such  option  The  II 
portanee  of  the  Smith  case  m  the  field 
ux  law  on  emi^loyea  stock  options  was 
cently  attested  to  by  the  Tax  Court  in 
statement  that  tbe  Smith  ease  has  rendi 
MavtoUB  daetalc>ns  on  tbe  subject  ituoii 
Van  Omtn  (•  7  O.  No.  47)  These  i  rrvu 
OMM  Site  Kimnet  entlrvly  since   1038. 

KkBOW.  Tretisury  Dectelon  MOT  reeati 
ee  tbe  rules  with  respect  to  emploj 
stock  options  wbleb  ware  la  effect  from  If 
to  19SS. 

In  our  vtew  Traastgy  Daolsion  5S0T 
reetly  Interprets  tbe  appMlable  Isw. 
ilnd  It  difllcult  therefore  to  understand 
basis  upon  which  Mr.  Stem  advtaed  you 
Treasxiry  Declsl«>n  MOT  was  contrary  to 
sututory  and  decision  law. 

Our  )ob  is  to  make  admlnlstratlTS  i 
feMsd  on  the  liiwa  passrl  by 
H  Is  nattirally  illM— H  In  some  easaa  to 
termlne  Jtut  what  the  application  of  the  li 
shotild  be.  Tou  Indlccte  that  Treasury 
ctalon  5507  ta  "killing  management  incentii 
and  ta  having  a  "dlaastrotis  effect."  Whi 
or  not  your  condtision  can  be  supi 
think  you  will  agree  that  an  executive 


impt  to  construa  • 
lal  or  economic  ob- 

ilrable  such  objec- 
Id  stick  to  the  law 
I  should  make  a  mU- 

s  law  In  a  psrtlcu- 

}ayer  can  secure  a 
through  the  courts. 

Is  wrong,  taxpayers 
courts  to  have  it 

ad  my  keen  intarast 

:urcd  inlonnal  legal 
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1  ouutde  the  Oovern- 

le  correctness  of  the 

epartment.    In  ad- 

a  copy  of  a  letter 

the  foremost  law 

says.  "I  really  do 

hble  to  give  a  stock 

I  which  ta  not  avaU- 

3out  its  being  cfxca- 

I  to  find  a  legislative 

helpful  In  utilizing 

I  now  I  h&\e  not  been 

I  Mr    8tam   have  any 

approach.   I   would 

kem.     However.  I  am 

^easury   can   take  no 

resent  laws  than  it 

ry  Decision  5507. 

M.  Wicoixs. 
try  of  the  Trearurg. 

14.  1947.  I  replied 

^  as  follows: 

Jtn-T  14.  1947 

the  Treastirg, 

Washington.  DC. 
)ur  letter  of  June  23. 

to  me.  since  It  ap- 
ig  Influenced  in  yoin* 

legal  advice.  It  ta 
are  to  accompltah 
sntal  results  tn  tax 
lury  discontinue  its 
kw  by  regulation  I 
^ou  were  not  with  the 
Decision  5507  was 
r,  it  ta  a  real  disap- 

ycu  are  not  taking 

unfortunate  sdmln- 
re  actually  endorsing 

policy  reflected  in 
raa  the  result  of  con- 
consideration  of  tbs 

Buproroa  Court  and 
)ut  that  your  general 

any  formal  opinion 
lulatlun  I  believe  It 
It  your  ganarti  coun- 

an  opinion  in  view 
of  such  a  regulation 

behind  Treasviry  Da> 
[should  start  with  tbe 
)plied  by  the  Supteme 
t,  the  only  opinion  by 
^tlons.  and  which  was 
).  194A     In  that  case 
the  Western  Coopar- 
Ian  option  from  that 
I  shares  of  tbe  Bawlay 
(the    management    of 
by  Western  piusuant 
itlon.     Gnder   West- 
^wley.  Western  was  to 
Its  of  H^wley's  capl- 
^tlon  for  services  ren- 
of  Bawley's  Indeb  ted- 
by  a  certain  amotmt. 
from  the  option  Itself, 
tertiS  board  of  direc- 
9ner's  own   testimony 
[option  to  piuchasc  as 
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•omMnsatlon  for  sarvlcH  rendered  tn  affMt* 
IBS  the  raortanlnuon  plnn  of  Hnwicy, 

Tha  ragulstlun  before  the  court  In  that 
ease  was  Treasury  Regulation  lOi.  article  aa 
(a)-l.  which  provided:  "If  property  is  trans- 
ferred  by  an  employer  to  an  employee,  for 
an  amount  substantially  less  than  lU  fair 
market  value,  regardless  of  whether  the 
transfer  ta  In  the  guise  of  a  sale  or  ex- 
change, such  •  •  •  employee  shall  In- 
clude In  gross  Income  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  paid  for  the  property  at>d 
the  amount  of  Its  f.nlr  market  value  to  the 
extent  that  such  difference  Is  In  the  nature 
of  (1)  compensation  for  services  rendered." 
In  the  Government's  brief  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  Smith  case,  page  22.  the 
following  stntement  Is  mnde: 

"The  governing  Treasury  regulation  pro- 
viding that  where  property  is  transferred 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  for  an  amoimt 
substantially  less  than  Its  fair  market  value, 
the  employee  shall  include  the  difference  In 
his  gross  Income  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  in 
the  nature  of  compensation  for  services, 
express  well  settled  principles,  are  of  long 
standing,  and  must  be  deemed  to  have  Con- 
gressional approval  " 

In  the  note  to  the  Oovemment  brief,  page 
11.  It  was  stated  that  the  phrase  "To  the  ex- 
tent that  such  difference  ta  in  the  nature  of 
compensation  for  services  rendered."  which 
was  not  In  the  original  regulation  was  added 
"to  conform  the  regulation  to  the  course  of 
Judicial  decisions." 

Furthermore,  the  Government  In  the  same 
brief  admitted  that  all  gains  flowing  from 
the  employer-employee  relationship  are  not 
in  the  nature  of  compensation,  stating  "Con- 
ceivably such  a  bargain  may  occur  where  an 
employer  can  find  no  other  buyar  in  a  stag- 
nant market,  or  even  where  the  sole  purpose 
ta  to  Insure  the  employee's  unflagging  loy- 
alty by  giving  him  a  stake  in  the  employers' 
business." 

In  its  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Smith  case  stated:  "The  regulation  speclfl- 
cally  Includes  in  income  properly  'trans- 
ferred' by  an  employer  to  an  employee,  for 
an  amount  substantially  less  than  Its  fair 
market  value  even  though  the  transfer  takes 
the  form  of  s  sale  or  exchange,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  employee  receives  comuen- 
witlon." 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  concluded  as 
follows: 

"The  Tax  Court  thtw  found  that  the  op- 
tion was  given  to  respondent  ns  compensa- 
tion for  services,  and  implicitly  that  the 
compensation  referred  to  was  the  exc;aa  in 
value  of  the  shares  of  stock  over  the  option 
price  whenever  tha  option  was  e::erclard. 
Prom  these  facts  It  concluded  ihnt  the  com- 
pensation was  taxable  as  such  by  the  provl* 
Blons  of  the  applicable  revenue  nets  nnd 
reeulations.  We  find  no  b.nsia  fur  dlsturblni 
Its  findings,  nnd  wa  conclude  It  correctly 
applied  the  Isw  to  the  fncts  found  "  * 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  should  be  bomt  In 
mind  thnt  the  Tnx  Court,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Qovernment's  brier  did  not  disap- 
prove of  Trc.'Bury  rcjiul.'ttlcn  101.  article  aa 
(a)  1.  but  actually  applied  It  to  the  facts  in 
the  Smith  case. 

After  the  decision  In  the  Smith  case,  but 
before  the  Issuance  of  Treasury  Decision  MOT, 
the  Thx  Court  handed  down  Its  decision  in 
the  L:«mond  cnso.  In  that  esse,  the  facts 
disclosed  th.-^t  the  taxpayer  was  given  the 
option  to  purchitse  stock  in  the  company  'so 
be  would  have  an  interest  in  the  business 
and  a  measure  of  control  over  his  process  of 
manufacturing  the  steel  couplings."  It 
should  be  notea.  therefore,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  sltuntions  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Governments 
brief  In  the  Smith  case,  where  a  bargain  pur- 
chase did  not  result  In  the  nature  of  com- 
pensation. The  Tex  Court,  which  as  already 
pointed  out.  had  decided  the  Smith  case  in 
favor  of  the  Government,  decided  the  La- 
mond  case  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer,  stating: 


"Whether  the  dIL'erence  oetween  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  shares  which  petitioner 
purchased  in  1941  and  their  cost  (par  value) 
constitutes  tsxable  income  to  him,  as  the 
respondent  has  determined,  depends  upon 
whether  bta  right  to  purchase  the  shares  at 
a  bargain  price  was  given  to  him  as  compan- 
eatlon  for  his  services.  If  It  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  parties  that  that  advantage  was 
given  to  him  as  additional  compensation 
then  the  respondent's  determination  is  cor- 
rect. See  Commissioner  v  Smith  (324  0.  8. 
177  (45-1  D  8.  T.  C.  9187) ) ;  Connollys  Estate 
V.  Commissioner  (135  Fed.  (2d)  64  (43-1 
U.  S.  T.  C.  9266));  Mason  v.  Commissioier 
(125  Fed.  (2d>  540  (42-1  U.  S.  T.  C.  9217)); 
Crowell  V.  Commissioner  (62  Fed.  (2d)  51  (3 
L.  8.  T.  C.  1005))  However,  .f  petitioner  a 
right  to  the  bargain  purchase  of  the  shares 
was  not  acquired  by  him  as  additional  com- 
pensation then  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
did  not  result  in  realization  of  taxable  in- 
come. Delbert  B  Gcesman  (38  B.  T.  A.  253 
(December  10,112);  Herbert  H.  Springford 
(41  B.  T.  A.  1001  (December  11,083)) 

"The  evidence  is  convincing  in  this  case 
that  the  right  to  purchase  the  shares  In  ques- 
tion at  par  value  was  not  given  to  petitioner 
as  compensation  for  services  to  be  rendered. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  for  services  already 
rendered  since  the  agreement  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  company's  organization.  At 
the  time  petitioner  first  acquired  shares 
under  the  agreement  and  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  made  their  fair  market  value 
was  not  In  excess  of  par  value,  which  peti- 
tioner paid.  The  fact  that  the  company 
prospered  and  that  the  shares  later  more 
than  doubled  In  value  in  no  way  affected 
petitioner's  rights  to  purchase  them  at  the 
option  price.  We  think  that  the  respondent 
was  in  error  in  determining  that  the  excess 
value  of  the  shares  which  petitioner  pur- 
foased  in  1941  over  their  cost  to  him  was 
compensation  to  be  included  in  his  gross 
income." 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  Treas- 
ury, when  it  had  the  benefit  of  tbe  Lamond 
decision  prior  to  the  tasuance  of  Treasvu'y 
Decision  5507.  should  completely  disregard 
that  case  and  treat  the  exercise  of  all  options 
given  to  an  employee  by  an  employer  as  addi- 
tional compensation.  I  urn  forced  to  con- 
clude that  those  making  such  a  decision  were 
attempting  to  impose  their  own  social  or 
economic  theory  upon  the  country  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  statutory  or  dfcision  law. 
This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the 
otatcmcnt  made  in  yotu-  letter  relative  to  the 
Van  Dvisen  case.  In  your  letter  you  state, 
and  1  quote:  "The  importance  of  the  Smith 
case  In  the  field  of  tax  law  un  employee  stock 
options  was  recently  attested  to  by  ths  Tax 
Court  In  Its  statement  that  the  Smith  case 
h.ns  rendered  pievloua  decisions  un  the  sub- 
Joot  obsolata  (Van  Dusen  (8  T,  C.  No.  47)). 
'Ihasa  previous  esses  date  almust  entliely 
since  1B98.  As  you  know  Treasury  D«c:slon 
ftfl07  ree:.tBblUhes  the  rules  with  respect  to 
employee  stock  options  which  ware  In  affMt 
from  1033  to  1930. ' 

The  statement  In  your  letter  to  the  affect 
that  the  Tax  Court  In  the  Van  Dussn  oaaa 
slated  "that  the  Smith  cace  has  rendered 
prevlovu  dactalOBS  on  the  subject  obsolete" 
Is  clearly  arronaoiu.  What  the  Tax  Court 
actually  said,  und  I  quote:  "Close  analysis  of 
the  facts  In  the  decided  cases,  together  with 
their  chronolocy  with  reference  to  Commis- 
sioner v.  Smith,  supra,  will  serve  to  dtatln- 
guish  or  render  obsolete  as  authority  the 
cases  relied  on  by  petitioner." 

This  shows  that  the  Tax  Court  did  not  re- 
gard all  cases  decided  prior  to  the  Smith 
case  as  obsolete,  but  recognized  that  some 
cases  were  distinguishable  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  distinguishing  cases  presented 
by  the  petitioner  to  which  the  court  referred 
are  these  where  the  stock  option  ta  granted 
to  give  the  employee  a  stake  in  the  btuiness. 
for  example,  the  Geesman  case  • 


It  should  ba  bomt  In  mind  that  tbe  Tax 
Court  In  the  Van  Dusan  eaae  rcccgntsod  tn 
Itt  opinion  tbat  there  ta  no  hatd  and  fut 
rule  applicable  to  tbe  subject  of  stock 
options,  the  court  stating.  "Bach  esse  turns 
on  iu  own  facts." 

Tour  letter  states  that  Treasury  Deetalon 
6507  reestablished  rules  with  respect  to  em- 
ployee stock  oDtions  which  were  in  effect 
from  1923  to  1939.  I  again  refer  you  to  the 
statement  in  tbe  Government's  brief  In  the 
.  Smith  case  that  the  rules  prior  to  1939  were 
changed  "to  conform  the  regulation  to  the 
course  of  Judicial  dectaions  "  In  promulgat- 
ing Treasury  Decision  5507  and  reestablish- 
ing the  old  rule,  the  Treasury  ta  completely 
disregarding  Judicial  declsloru.  Further- 
more. It  shctild  be  pointed  out  that  even 
under  the  old  rule  there  had  to  be  a  substan- 
tial difference  between  the  fair  market  value 
and  the  option  price.  Even  thta  part  of  your 
letter  is  erroneous,  since  the  word  "substan- 
tially." which  was  In  the  old  retulatlon.  ta 
omitted  from  Treasury  Decision  5507. 

I  note  ycu  state  that  the  dean  of  a  law 
school,  whom  you  do  not  identify,  states  that 
"I  really  do  not  see  how  It  ta  possible  to  glvo 
a  stock  option  to  an  executive  which  ta  not 
available  to  anyone  else,  without  Its  being 
compensation."  This  statement  ta  interest- 
ing, but.  of  course,  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  the  extent  it  conflicts  with  existing  court 
decisions. 

How  can  the  Treasury  continue  to  support 
the  validity  of  Treasury  Deetalon  5507  in  view 
of  the  decided  cases?  It  Is  no  answer  to 
state  that  ''  the  taxpayer  believes  the  regu- 
lation to  be  erroneous  he  can  test  the  matter 
out  in  litigation.  What  good  purpose  can  it 
serve  to  force  the  taxpayer  to  litigate  thta 
question? 

These  decisions  clearly  show  the  Treasury 
could  have  taken  the  other  view  and  liberal- 
ized the  regulaticas  to  specifically  cover  cases 
wh2re  the  option  was  given  by  the  employer 
to  enable  the  employee  to  have  a  sta'de  In  the 
business.  Instead.  Treasury  Deetalon  6507 
actually  prevents  thta  by  forcing  the  em- 
ployee to  sell  his  stock  acquired  under  the 
option  to  pay  his  tax. 

I  again  request  that  Treasury  Deetalon 
5507  be  reconsidered  by  the  Treastiry. 

It  ehould  be  both  tbe  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  of  the  Treasury,  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  In  accord  with  statutory 
and  deetalon  law.  In  order  that  our  staff 
may  make  a  comprehensive  Investigation  of 
the  ppllcv  behind  Treasury  Decision  6507.  I 
am  submitting  herewith  a  formal  request  lor 
all  preliminary  memorandums  and  drofts 
considered  In  the  preparation  of  Treasury 
Decision  8507. 

RaapactfuUy  yours, 

Hasolo  KNtrraoN. 

ChairmMn, 
jBncloaural 

RiQVttT  rok  Data  and  iNroauATtoM 

CoNCRiaa  or  riit  tJNim  8tat«s. 
Wathinvton  D  C.  July  ti,  IH?. 

TMt   JOINT   COMXrrTIS   ON   INTMINAt   UVrNQt 
ta::ation 

Tn  Hon.  A.  L.  U   WtoeiNs,  Unatr  Moretary 
of    tht    Trcamtry,    Waatitngton,   D.   Ch 
Orctting. 
Section  C012  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Coda 

provides  as  follows: 

"Additional  potoeri  to  obtain  data 

"(a)  The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  or  the  chief  of  staff  of  such 
joint  committee,  upon  approval  of  the  chair- 
man  or  vice  chairman,  ta  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rsvenue 
(including  the  assistant  general  counsel  for 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue),  or  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  board, 
bureau,  agency,  independent  estaMtahment, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Government,  infor- 
mation, suggestions,  data,  estimates,  and  stn« 
ttatlcs.  for  the  purpose  of  mating  investiga- 
tions, reports,  and  studies  relating  to  in- 
ternal reventie  taxation. 
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tie* 
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By 

ttnder 
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Tb«  Borvan  of  Ixrtwnal  Reremie  (In- 
the  aMisUmt  gmerml  counsel  far  the 
at  Internal  Revenue),  executive  de- 
boards,   bureaus,  agencies,  bide- 
t  eaUblisbmenta  and  instrumental!- 
authorized  and  directed  to  (umlah 
nformatlon.   tasgaatlcna.   data,    eatl- 
and  statlstlca  directly   to  the  Joint 
on  Internal  Bevenue  Taxation  or 
chief  of  staff  of  aucb  Joint  ccmmlttee. 
I  equcat  matfa  ponoant  to  xhM  section." 
rirttie  of  the  authortly  vaated  in  me 
the  abore-quotad  WBtlen   of   Uw.  I 
raqutat  that  the  following  Informa- 
mggestlons.  data,  eatlmates.  and  sta- 


nil. 

daya 
I. 


1*001 

ill 


Bviraap 

ant, 

dilar 

a 
s 

upon 


te  furnished  directly  to  me  ai  room 
New  House  Office  Building,  within  2 
the  date  of  this  request: 
prelimuuury  or  original  drafta  eon- 
tn  the  preparation  of  Treasury  De- 
•507.  Including  memoranda  and  opln- 
>y  the  former  chief  counsel  for  the 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  bis  asalat- 
Robert  3chulman.  and  others  of  the 
eounael's  offlce. 
Informal  opinion  of  Mr.  Pred  llorrlaon. 
letter  of  the  dean  of  the  law  school 
vhlch  you  seem  to  rely. 

HaIOLO  ECNVTSOIt. 

Chairvun. 


\i 


Bon. 


1 
totv 


after 
In 
and  3 


Th( 
Scho(l: 
lettM 
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Un  ler  date  of  July  16. 1947.  the  Under 
Becre  tary  of  the  Treasury  advised  me  as 
fcdknrs: 

JULT    16.   1947. 

lAXOLO    KlTOTSOM. 

C  lairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Inter' 
nal  Revenue  Taxation.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Oaaa  Ma.  Chaisman  :  I  regret  that  It  Is 
Impoi  able  to  comply  with  your  request  for 
certal  i  data  wlthm  the  48-hour  limit  set 
by  JO'  kr  letter  of  July  14. 

X  fl  id  that  the  discussions  that  resulted 
In  Ttpasury  Decision  5507  went  on  over  a 
of  many  montha  and  that  moat  of 
the  o^ferences  were  In  the  nature  of  dls- 
of  which  no  minutes  were  kept, 
having  the  tiles  looked  up  In  order 
together  whatever  material  may  have 
■ny  Aeutog  on  the  policy  decision  of  the 
Trees  ury  Department,  and  I  will  commu- 
nlcat  \  with  you  Juat  as  promptly  aa  possible 
this  material  la  assmnbled. 
the  meantime.  I  can  reply  to  Items  2 
of  your  request. 
Inf  >rmal  opinion  of  Mr.  Pred  Morrison : 
3|)ln!on  was  a  personal  matter  at  my 
It  waa  given  to  me  ov«r  the  tele- 
ptiont.  and  I  have  no  written  communication 
nom  llr.  Morrison  on  the  sutject. 

letter  of  the  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
Thla  waa  a  photoatatic  copy  of  a 
from  Dean  Erwln  N.  Or*swold  to  a 
frleni  of  his.  and  It  la  oot  an  official  docu- 
it  of  the  Treasury  Department.  However. 
I  ram  I  seemvd  the  perwakai  of  Dean  Oris- 
to  ftenlih  you  •  dipf  of  hie  letter, 
whid  I  le  eneloeed. 

I  «  111  reply  to  yoor  MMr  mm 
IB  Il4m  1  as  praapilf  m  poeslble. 
Tours  sincerely. 

A.  L.  M.  WnezKS. 
Under  Secretmy  of  the  Treaeury. 

IBndaearel 

La^  School  or  H.irvais  Uwnuiairr, 
Oencs  or  thb  Dkan. 
Camt>rt49«.  Mom..  Jfoy  22.  1947. 
MnxM.  ai^ 
New  Bores.  Coam. 
DK|m  Mb.  Miu^a:  I  want  to  thank  yoa  for 
I  a  lepcint  at  four  note  on  Treas- 
a  UOT. 
I  l4sy«  read  thla  with  much  interest,  and 
ipedally  glad  to  have  the  reprint  for 
my  tix  file. 
To  ir  discussion  eecBoa  to  aae  both  sound 
kclpful.    tt  is  quite  a  fsahlon  among 
and  tbelr  lawyen  to  be  eery  sour 
Maory  Dechlna  MOT.     I  have  not 
able  to  get  over  the  feeling  that  this 


request 


am 


le  prtmarUy  a  reflection  of  their  dtsapi 
ment  at  having  a  nice  tax-avoidance  sch4 
snatched  out  of  their  hands.     1  know 
tax  rates  are  high,  and  that  la  probably 
bad.     But  aa  long  as  rates  are  high, 
ought  to  be  high  for  evwyone.    1  have 
eeeu  any  particular  reason  why  the 
business  mantigera  should  be  the  reel] 
at  low  tax  ratee  which  are  not  ava 
other  persons. 

My  own   thought  has   been   that  the 
leculatlon.  wMch  made  the  test  turn 
SKlstence  of  compensation,  was  a  little 
repealing  the  law  of  gravity.    I  really  do  i 
see  how  It  la  possible  to  give  a  stock 
to  an   executive  which   Is  not  avalli 
anyone  else,  without  lu  being  compena 
If  that  Is  really  true,  and  I  think  It  Is. 
there  really  can  be  no  objecUon  to  Tr« 
Dedakm  6607 

Very  truly  yours. 

Kbwim  N.  Gbiswolo. 

Under  date  of  July  18.  1947.  I 
wrote  to  the  Under  Secretary,  as  foil 

JtTLT    18. 
Hon.  A  L.  M.  Wicciifa. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington,  D. 
DBAS  Ml.  Wiecnta:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
letter  of  July  16.  1947.  In  which  you 
that  you  are  having  the  flies  on  Treast; 
clslon   8507  looked  up.  In  order  to 
gether  whatever  material  may  have  any  1 
Ing  on  the  policy  of  the  Treasury 
ment  In  the  promulgation  of  that  Tre 
decision,  and  that  you  will  communicate 
me  Just  as  promptly  aa  possible  after 
material  Is  assembled.     I  hope  that  you^ 
give  this  matter  ^our  Immediate  att 
BO  I  can  receive  this  material  early  next ' 
In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  hat 
fore  the  close  of  business  on  Monday. 
21.  1947.  copies  of  the  original  drafu  of 
latlons  5507  which  were  prepared  In  the 
of  the  chief  counsel  for  the  Bureau 
temal  Revenue  and  sent  to  the 
gether    with    any    memorandum    from 
Wenchel.   chief   counsel    or    Mr.   Sch\ 
bis  assistant,  relating  to  this  matter, 
sure  that  If  you  wUl  conuct  the  chief 
eel's  offlce.  you  can  get  this  msterlal  prof 
and  It  Is  important  thst  I  receive  It  beffl 
o'clock.  Monday.  July  3! . 

I  note  from  your  statement  that  you 
no  written  communication  from  Mr. 
Morrison,  relating  to  this  matter.  Of 
If  you  hare  no  written  communication 
Mr.  Morrison,  you  cannot  furnish  me 
one.  but  both  Senator  MnxnuN  and 
from  cur  convereatlons  with  you.  had 
tlnct  Impression  that  you  bad  an  exhat 
legal  opinion  from  Mr.  Morrleon  on  this  ] 
An  off-the-cuff  telephone  conversation 
talnly  no  legal  basis  for  supporting 
Oedslon  6007. 

I  also  note  that  you  have  no  article  fr 
law-eeheol  dean,  but  only  a  letter  wntt 
Dean  Oriswold.  of  the  Banrard  Law  i 
Mr.  Pet'r  Miller,  of  New  Haren.  Conn. 
GMawMd.  whom  I  understand 
to  Mr   Bandolrb  Paul  when  be  waa 
Treaeary  Depertment.  states  that  "I 
BOk  see  bow  it  is  possible  to  give  sti  ck 
to  aa  eaacutlve  which  is  not  svallable  to  I 
one  else,  without  lu  being  'compensatl 
Others  in  the  peet  have  shared   the 
elaw  and  actually  persuaded  the  Treast 
adopt  a  regulation  to  that  effect  prior  to] 
However,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Goveri 
in  its  brief  In  ths  Smith  case,  the  Tr« 
was  eompcUed  to  amend   this  regiiiat 
that  It  would  conform  to  judicial 
Obviously.  Mr.  Cta'iewold  is  only 
own  personal  view  of  what  he  would 
law  to  be. 

I  am  disturbed  by  tbe  statement  in 
Oriswold's  letter  to  tbe  eCeet  that 
and  their  lawyers  are  eoor  about ' 
clslon  5507  because  "this  Is  prunarlly  a 


itment  at  having  a  nice 
snatched  out  of  their 

lent  that  "1  have  never 
seon  why  the  class  of 

Dtild  be  the  reclplenu  of 
not  available  to  other 

I  same  view  which  I  fear 
the  Treasury  who  pro- 
clslon  6507.     It  la  cer- 

^  views  e.rpressed  both  by 
that  stock  options 
as  a  form  of  manage- 
Ill  give  this  matter  your 

kmaln 

HAaoLo  Kiftrrsow. 

ly  21.  1947.  the  Under 
Treasury  wrote  to  me 

July  21. 1947. 

Committee  on  Internal 
tion. 

)ffice  BuUdtng, 
iton.  D   C. 

Agreeable  with  your 

enclosing  photoetatio 

lal    draft   of    reflation 

^ared  In  tbe  o&lce  of  the 

le    Bureau    of    Internal 

the  Treasury,  together 

from    Mr.    Wenchel, 

ig  to  this  mstter:  alao 

jy  the  office  of  the  Chief 
lu  of  Internal  Revenue 
sunsel  of  the  Treasury 
»re  was  no  preliminary 
ry  decision  prepared  In 

Ion.  I  flnd  that  the  de- 
rision 5507  was  reached 

^Under  Secretary  of  the 
Gardner,  on  Prlday, 
Ich  were  present  Under 
leneral  Counsel  O'Con- 
Junan.  Chief  Counsel  of 

^al  Revenue  Mr  Wenchel, 
Ive  Counsel.  Mr   Surrey. 

I.  tbe  decision  on  Treas* 
ras  unanimous   in   thla 

ed  to  you  before.  I  am 

jury  Decision  5507  rep« 

plication  of  the  law.  even 

Irable  that  there  should 

I  the  treatment  of  stock 
riy  convinced   that  thla 

only  through  legislative 
glad  to  cooperate  witb 
Itnward  that  objective 
\uay  time  to  discuss  the 
with  you  ftarther  or 
to  have  either  of  you 
rith  any  of  the  men  in 
ling  the  Bttreau  of  In- 
to arrange  conferences 
{may  desire. 

A.  L.  M    Wiggins. 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

loeurel 

IT  DCPAITMXlfT. 
thington.  Ajtra  §.  t949. 
options. 
O'CoHNCLL,  Mr   NmfAif, 

|tbe  conclusions  reached 
held    In    Mr.    Gsrdners 
6.  1946.  I  have  prepared 

I I  proposed  Treasury  de- 
tbc     Income-tax     conse- 

stock  options,  amend- 

1)1  of  regulations  111, 

.  setting  forth  the  In- 

wlll  be  made  by  tbe 
ttratlon  of  tbe  proposed 
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The  proposed  Treasury  decision  amends  the 
regulations  to  go  back  to  the  rule  which  was 
m  effect  prior  to  the  Tax  Cotirfs  decision 
In  the  Geeseman  and  other  cases.  That  is, 
the  proposed  Treasury  decision  states  in  ef- 
fect that  anything  which  Is  given  by  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee  for  less  than  fair  mar- 
ket value  Is  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
and  taxable  as  such.  However,  as  agreed 
at  our  conference,  the  proposed  Treasury  de- 
cision does  not  affect  the  exercise  or  transfer, 
p.t  whatever  date,  of  options  to  purchase 
stock  which  were  granted  to  employees  prior 
to  February  26.  1945.  the  date  of  the  Supreme 
Ccurt  decision  In  the  John  H.  Smith  case. 
As  respects  such  options,  as  Indicated  In  the 
proposed  I.  T.  the  Bureau  will  hold  that 
the  e.rcrclse  or  transfer  of  the  options  does 
not  result  in  taxable  income,  provided  there 
was  no  substantial  spread  at  the  time  the 
option  was  granted  and  the  option  arrange- 
ment did  not  otherwise  dlearly  result  In  com- 
pensation under  the  regulations  as  amended 
and  Interpreted  after  the  Oeeseman  case, 
and  prior  to  the  application  for  certiorari 
in  the  John  H.  Smith  case,  and  provided  also 
that  the  employee  to  whom  the  option  was 
given  agrees  to  take  as  his  basis  for  the  stock 
only  the  actual  price  paid  therefor,  and  the 
employer  agrees  to  claim  no  deduction  at- 
tributable to  any  aspect  of  the  option 
ariangement. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  I.  T.  sets  out  the 
manner  and  measure  of  taxability  under  the 
new  Treasury  decision  as  respects  the  exer- 
cise or  transfer  of  options  granted  on  or  after 
February  26.  1945.  In  short,  the  I.  T.  holds 
that  the  employee  realizes  Income  by  way 
of  compensation,  and  the  employer  is  en- 
titled to  a  corresponding  deduction,  when  the 
employee  exercises  the  cptlcn  or  disposes  of 
it  for  a  fair  and  full  consideration:  and  no 
tax  consequence  attaches  to  the  mere  receipt 
of  the  option. 

J.  P.  W. 
I  Enclosure  | 

Section    22    (a).   Gaoss    Income:    General 
Definition 

(Sec.  29.32  (a)-l:  What  Included  in  gross 
income.  (Also  sec.  23  (a),  sec.  29.23  (a)-6: 
sec.  23  (e).  sec.  29.23  (e) -1—1940-8-12295, 
I.  T.  3795)) 

INTTBNAL    XZVENUX   COOS 

Treatment  for  Pederal  income-tax  pur- 
poaes  of  the  granting  to  an  employee  of  an 
option  to  purchase  stock  of  the  employer 
corporation,  or  an  affiliate  of  the  employer 
corporation,  and  the  subsequent  exercise, 
transfer,  or  lapse  of  such  an  option. 

Advice  has  been  requested  as  to  the  in- 
come-tax consequences  which  attach  to  the 
granting  to  an  employee  of  an  option  to 
purchase  stock  of  the  employer  corporation, 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  employer  corporation 
as  set  forth  in  section  141  (d)  of  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  and  the  subeequent  exer- 
cise, transfer,  or  lapse  of  such  an  option 

Section  22  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Includes  In  an  employee's  taxable  in- 
come any  economic  or  financial  benefit  con- 
ferred on  him  as  compensation,  whatever  the 
form  or  mode  by  which  it  is  effected.  (Cum- 
missioner  v  Smith  ((1945)  324  U.  S.  117); 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company  v.  Commissioner, 
((1929)  279  U   S.  716)  ) 

Section  29.22  (a)-l  of  regulations  111.  as 
amended  by  Treasury  Decision  5507,  ap- 
proved April  12,  1946.  applies  to  options 
granted  to  employees  on  or  after  February 
26,  1945,  tbe  date  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  Ccmmissioner  v.  Smith,  supra, 
and  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  property  Is  transferred  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee  for  an  amount  less  than  its 
fair  market  value,  regardless  of  whether  the 
transfer  is  in  the  form  of  a  sale  or  exchange, 
tbe  difference  between  the  amount  paid  for 
the  property  and  the  amount  of  Its  fair 
market  value  is  in  the  nature  of  compensa- 
tion and  shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  employee.    In  computing  the 
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gain  or  loss  from  the  subsequent  sale  of  such 
property  its  basis  shall  be  the  amount  paid 
for  the  property.  Increased  by  the  amount 
of  such  difference  included  In  gross  income." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  if  an  employee  re- 
ceives an  option  on  or  after  February  26.  1945, 
to  purchase  stock  of  the  employer  corpora- 
tion, or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  employer  corpo- 
ration as  set  forth  in  section  141  (d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  the  employee 
exercises  such  option,  the  employee  realizes 
taxable  income  by  way  of  compensation  on 
the  date  upon  which  he  receives  the  stock 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  when  it  Is  re- 
ceived and  the  price  paid  therefor. 

If  the  employee  transfers  such  option  for 
consideration  In  an  arm's-length  transaction, 
the  employee  realizes  taxable  Income  by  way 
of  compeneatlon  on  the  date  he  receives  such 
consideration  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
such  consideration. 

If  the  employee  transfers  such  option  In 
a  transaction  other  than  at  arm's-length  and 
the  transferee  thereafter  exercises  the  op- 
tion, the  employee  realizes  taxable  Income  by 
way  of  compensation  on  the  date  upon  which 
the  transferee  receives  the  stock  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock  at  that  time  and  the  price 
paid  therefor  less  the  value  of  any  consider- 
ation previously  received  by  the  employee 
for  the  transfer  of  the  option,  which  latter 
value  is  taxable  when  received  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

No  deduction  is  allowed  to  the  employee 
by  reason  of  the  lapse  of  such  option  except 
to  the  extent  of  any  consideration  in  money 
or  property  previously  paid  by  the  employee 
for  the  option  and  not  recovered  by  him.  such 
unrecovered  consideration  bring  deductible, 
pursuant  to  section  23  (e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  fh  the  year  in  which  the  op- 
tion ezpires. 

If  such  option  is  granted  to  the  employee 
by  the  employer  corporation,  the  amount  of 
compensation  realized  by  the  employee  under 
the  foregoing  principles  Is  deductible  by  the 
employer  corporation,  in  the  year  in  which 
the  employee  realizes  such  compensation,  to 
the  extent  set  forth  in  section  23  (a)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Treasury  Decision  5507.  supra,  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  exercise  or  transfer, 
at  whatever  date,  of  an  option  which  was 
granted  to  an  employee  prior  to  February 
26,  ia<5,  to  purchase  stock  of  the  employer 
corpcratlon,  or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  employer 
corporation  as  set  forth  in  section  141  (d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  prior  develop- 
ment of  the  regulations  and  Interpretations 
relative  to  employee  slock  options  (see  T.  D 
3435,  (1923)   U-1  C.  D.  50;  I.  T.  32C4.  193»-2 

C.  B.  126;  T  D.  4879,  1939-1  C.  B.  159),  as 
respects  an  option  granted  to  an  employee 
piior  to  February  26,  1945,  unless  at  the  time 
such  option  was  granted,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  stock  and  tbe  option  price 
therefor,  or,  within  the  purview  of  section 
29.22  (a)-l  of  Regulations  111  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  Treasury  Decision  5507, 
supra,  the  employee  would  otherwise  clearly 
realize  Income  by  way  of  compensation 
through  the  exercise  or  transfer  of  the 
option,  this  office  will  hold  that  the  exercise 
or  transfer  of  such  option,  as  the  case  may 
be,  does  not  result  in  income  to  the  em- 
ployee by  way  of  compensation  under  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, provided,  however,  that  on  or  before 
July  1,  1946,  the  employee  to  whom  such 
option  is  granted  and  any  transferee  thereof, 
and  the  employer  corporation  or  any  other 
taxpayer  who  granted  such  option  to  the . 
employee,  file  in  duplicate  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  written  consents  (1)  agreeing  that  the 
basis  to  the  employee,  and  to  any  transferee 
of  the  option.  lor  the  stock  acquired  or  to  be 


acquired  pursuant  to  the  option  shall  be  the 
actual  price  paid  therefor  and  that  no  deduc- 
tion shall  at  any  time  be  claimed  attribuu- 
ble  to  any  aspect  of  the  option  arrangement, 
imder  section  23  (a)  (1)  or  any  other  sub- 
section of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  by  the 
employer  corporation  or  the  taxpayer  who 
granted  the  option,  and  (2)  indemnifying 
the  Commissioner  against  the  filling  of  a 
claim  for  credit  or  refund,  or  any  other  action 
by  any  taxpayer  concerned,  inconsistent  with 
the  consents  filed. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
in  determining  what  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial dfference  between  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stock  and  the  option  price  in  any  par- 
ticu'ar  case,  consideration  will  bs  given, 
among  other  things,  to  the  number  of  shares 
subject  to  the  option,  to  the  previo'js  varia- 
tions in  fair  market  value  of  the  strck.  and 
to  the  type  of  business  and  history  of  the 
employer  corporation  and  its  affiliates. 
Joseph  D.  Nxjnan.  Jr.. 

Commiseioner. 
Approved:  April  12.  1946. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(Enclosure! 
(T.  D.  5507) 

TnXE  26,  INTE-VAL  REVENtre — CHAPm  1,  BU- 
REAU    op     INTESN.\L     REVENtTE — SUBCHAPTOI 

A,  Income  and  Excess- Profits  Taxes 

PART  29,  income  TAX;  TAXABLE  TEARS  BECINNINa 
AFTER  DECEMBER  31,  1041 

Regulations  111  amended — Property  trans- 
ferred for  an  amount  less  than  its  fair 
market  value 

Tteasobt  Ecpartment. 
Office  of  Commissioner 

OF  Internal  Re\enux. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Others 
Concerned: 

Paragraph  1.  Section  29.22  (a)-l  of  regu- 
lations 111  (part  29.  title  26.  Cede  of  Federal 
Regulations.  Cum.  Sup.)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  paragraph  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"If  property  Is  transferred  by  a  corporation 
to  a  shareholder,  for  au  amount  less  than  its 
fair  market  value,  regardless  of  nhether  the 
transfer  is  in  the  form  of  a  sale  or  exchange, 
such  ahareholder  shall  Include  in  groee  In- 
come the  difference  between  the  aoKmnt 
paid  for  the  property  and  the  amount  of  Its 
fair  market  value  to  the  extent  that  such 
dl8K<ance  is  in  the  nature  of  a  distribution 
of  earnings  or  proflta  taxaUe  aa  a  dividend. 
In  computing  the  gain  or  loss  from  the  sub- 
sequent sale  of  such  property,  its  basis  shall 
be  the  amount  paid  for  the  property,  in- 
cresssd  by  the  amount  of  such  difference  in- 
eluded  in  gross  Income.  This  paragraph  does 
not  ai^ly,  however,  to  the  ifHaaoae  by  a  cor- 
poration to  its  shareholders  of  the  right  to 
subscribe  to  its  stock,  as  to  which  see  article 
22  (a) -8." 

Cloeed. 

W.  B.  B. 

"If  property  is  transferred  by  an  employer 
to  an  employee  for  an  amount  less  than  Its 
fair  market  value,  regardless  of  whether  the 
transfer  is  in  the  form  of  a  sale  or  exchange, 
the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  (or 
the  property  and  the  amount  of  its  fair  mar- 
ket value  is  in  the  nature  cf  compensation 
and  shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income  of 
the  employee.  In  computing  the  gain  or  loss 
from  the  subsequent  sale  of  such  property 
its  basis  shall  be  the  amount  paid  for  tbe 
property.  Increased  by  the  amount  of  such 
difference  Included  in  gross  income." 

Par.  2.  In  the  case  of  property  transferred 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  pursuant  to 
the  exercise  of  an  option  granted  to  the  em- 
ployee before  February  23.  1945,  the  provi- 
sions of  these  regulations  prior  to  the 
amendment  made  by  thla  Treasury  decision 
■hall  apply. 


'  . 
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l^msurf  decMora  li  tKued  under  tte 

conUlned  tn  mttnMi  t3  and  tm 

iHtcnuU  Revenu*  €3e&»  (M  SUrt.  0. 

aC.  63.  3791)  > 

Joicrm  D.  NVMAM. 
mmto^on^  o/  Internal  MevenMe. 
Appro^ifctt:  AprU  12.  l&M. 

JOSZPH  J.  O  COMMSLU  Jr.. 

Aetitif  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


1th  the  Federal  Register.  AprU  12, 
2  a.  m..  Federal  Register  Series  No 


Filed 
ISIC.  11 
3809. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  submitted 
by  the  Jnder  Secretary  In  his  letter  of 
July  21.  1947.  was  of  no  assistance  In  de 
terminii  ig  the  position  of  the  chi?f  coun- 
•d  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenui  •  in  re?:ard  to  this  matter,  since 
it  was  material  submitted  after  the 
Treasui  r  reached  its  decision  on  Treas- 
ury Dedsion  5507  and  was  prepared  to 
-carry  o  it  that  decision. 

The    Inder  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
iMis  agi  sed  to  permit  the  staff  to  exam- 
ine the  Jureau  IBe  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  ch'.ef  counsel  and  the  Commis- 
^kooier  J  s  to  Treasury  Decision  5507.  and 
the  sta  I  is  now  making  such  an  exam- 
ination    However.  1  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived   any    communication    from    the 
Uailer  tecreUry  of  the  Treasury  in  re- 
aponse  .o  my  letter  of  July  14.  1947.  call- 
tns  att  intion  to  the  misstatements  con- 
tSned  n  his  letter  of  June  23.  1947.  and 
^ucst  ng  that  Treasury  Decision  5507 
be  recc  isidered  and  made  to  conform  to 
law.    Ii  the  meantime,  the  country  Is 
forced  to  suffer  from  this  unsound  ad- 
minlstiative  policy  of  Interfering  with 
manap  ^ment  ir.centive. 

8o  I  mg  «-  the  soak-the-rich  and  so- 
dal-re  orm  policies  of  Morgenthau  con- 
tinue t )  dominate  the  views  of  the  Treas- 
ury it  s  impossible  for  the  committee  to 
secure  any  real  cooperation  from  that 
source 


If  There  Is  Any  Dovbt  That  the  GenuB 
CarJel  Canspirators  Wh«  Fkaaced  aad 
Arc  Pci»— lihlr  for  Warld  War  II  Art 
Btk  f  AIM  by  Great  Britain  and  Some 
•f  (  W  Own  Financkrs  and  Indaitrial- 
ists^-ThMe  FacU  WiU  DUpel  AO 
Don  >ts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmois 
m  TftE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESBrTATIVB 


Mr 


and  t 


Thursday.  Julv  24,  1947 


SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
be  the  slightest  dcubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one tt  at  there  is  a  sympathy  of  interests, 
a  tie-i  ip  and  secret  collusion,  between  the 
Britlsti  financial  and  industrialist  lords 
German  cartellsts.  Junkers,  and 
tic  officials.  I  most  respectfully 
reading  of  a  recent  release  from 
iety  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
Inc..  an  orgsmization  composed 
of  Anjericans  with  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  biftt  interests  of  America,  not  only 
today  but  tn  the  future. 

Aft(r   reading   this  straight-forward, 
hard-  littlng    statement,    which    names 


names  and  documents  Its  case,  no 
can  any  lon:;er  fail  to  understand  wl 
in  the  British  zone  of  occupation  of  Ocr^ 
many,  only  7  percent  of  the  military 
tential  for  war  has  been  dismantled, 
spite  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

It  will  make  you  wonder,  too,  if  somi 
of  the  officials  of  our  own  State  Depart* 
ment  have  not  been  unduly  influence*" 
by  the  shrewd  and  conniving  British  M] 
lomats  who  are  cooperating  with  uxu 
aiding  In  the  rebuilding  of  a  strong  Oer^ 
man  industry  for  the  l>eneflt  of  th« 
dangerous  cartellsts. 

BEAD  HOW  TIW  NAZI   OTTm  LSADKBS  ARK  BI 

■BWAuno   marsAD   or   fdnishcd   bt   ci 

Birr  AIM.  AMB  rLACKD  IN  THK  MOST  Ilff  ORTAI 

rosmoNs  in  th«  mvivino  cebman  a 

INUUbTKlBS 

The  golden  threads  of  avarice  whl( 
held  together  the  German.  B 
American.  Dutch.  Belgian.  Sranish.  ii 
other  great  monopolies  have  not 
broken  by  World  War  II.  European 
EngUsh  financial  interests  still  hold, 
way  or  another,  their  own  investi 
in  the  cartels,  just  as  they  still  hold 
large  interests  in  the  many  Amei 
industrial  securities. 

Why  are  our  own  American  Industi 
ists  and  financiers  so  much  interes 
as  Mr.  Hoover  urges,  in  the  reestabll 
ment  of  German  Industry?    Why  are 
Du     Ponts.     International     Teleph< 
Standard    Oil,    General    Electric, 
others  so  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
man  industry,  and  to  win  over  the 
can   military  government — at  d   im 
the  American  home  GDvemment 
policy  of  industrial  rehabilitation 
prosperity  for  Germany? 

WIU.   CIHMANT    BE   OVCN   THX   OPPO«TUN!Tf 
PREPAKX    FOB    A    THIBD    WOULD    WABT 

Can  it  be  that  these  great  inter* 
bave    forgotten    nothing    and    Icai 
nothing   from   the   holocaust   of   thi 
world  wars;  that  their  policy  still  Is 
of   rule  or   ruin.  In   opposition   to 
Government's  declared  policy  of 
bshing  and  maintaining  world  peace' 

Are  these  vast  economic  aggregatiui 
their  alasolute  powers  in  the  econoi 
sphere  limited  only  by  the  political 
straints  of  our  democratic  form  of 
emment.  determined  once  more  to 
the  German  cartels  the  opportunity 
precipitating  another  terrible  world 
from  which  our  civilization  can 
hope  to  recover? 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  importai 
all.  are  we  so  blind  to  the  true  intei 
of  the  American  people  that  we 
permit  that  to  happen? 

I  am  now  Inserting  the  news  reh 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  nai 
and  describes  the  dangerous  Nazis 
still  remain  in  positions  of  power  in  Qi 
many,  and  tells  irtuit  those  positions 

It  warns  of  the  dangers  to  the  futi 
of  the  world  and  of  our  own  Ameri( 
security  if  they  are  allowed  to  rj 
in  those  positions.  Mr.  Speaker,  wl 
are  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unlf 
States  going  to  do  about  this  situat 
Wht  Do  Habs  Bsmaim  »  CbabobV 

The  new  American  dIrecUvt  CB  p<  !  t' 
ward  Germany  and  the  forttMOWtfng 
lug  of  United  States  and  Irllldl  reprc 
ttvw  tn  Waablngton  to  daborat*  a  final 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Oermany's 
brought  forth  a  aharp  wi 
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Duncan,  dividing  the  world  Into  two  spheres 
for  Carman-British  economic  exploitation. 

Sir  Percy  Mills  was,  untU  recenUy.  the 
head  of  the  economic  division  In  the  British 
cone. 

Because  of  Poenagen 's  Intimate  tie-ups 
with  British  heavy  Industry,  he  was  re- 
appointed head  of  the  Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke 
5  months  ago.  Thus,  today  he  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  his  nefarious  work  against 
the  interests  of  peace  and  in  a  position  to 
rebuild  Germany's  war  potential.  Although 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party,  he  was 
never  denazified,  and  now  beads  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany's  war  potential. 

In  1940.  before  France  s  downfall,  Poenagen 
was  appointed  by  General  of  the  SS,  Otto 
Stelnbrlnk,  to  plan  the  distribution  of  the 
French  heavy  Industry  among  the  German 
steel  magnates. 

3.  HEINBICH    DINKXLBACH 

Heinrlch  Dlnkelbach  is  a  notorious  Nazi, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke  and  one  who  has 
worked  In  the  closest  possible  association 
with  Ernst  Poensgen  to  bUild  up  Germany's 
war  machine.  Not  only  has  he  not  been  ar- 
rested, but  he  Is  now  director  of  the  Iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  British  zone  operating 
from  North  Ctimberland  House  In  Dussel- 
dorf— the  house  used  to  be  called  the  SUhl- 
ha  us.  up  to  2  years  ago.  By  virtue  ol  his  new 
position,  he  succeeded  In  freeing  27  of  the 
31  htgh  officials  of  the  Verelnlgte  Stahlwerke 
who  were  previously  arrested  as  notorious 
Nazib. 

4.  BOBEBT    PFEBDMENCES 

Once  known  as  the  richest  man  in  Ger- 
many. Pferdmenges  has  been  the  head  ol  a 
very  important  bank  in  Cologne  and  a  close 
collaborator  and  friend  of  Baron  Schroe- 
der.  the  midwife  of  Nazlism.  Pferdmenges 
has  actively  collaborated  with  von  Schroeder 
and  like  von  Schroeder.  Is  a  Nazi.  Today,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  new  German  Bl-Zonal 
Economic  Council,  In  spite  of  his  notorious 
past. 

S.   RXBMAN   AB8    (DECTSCHB   BANK) 

The  big  commercial  banks  In  Germany 
headed  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  are  again  in 
operation.  These  big  banks  have  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  making  the  Nazi  regime 
what  It  was.  The  head  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank  Is  Herman  Abe,  who.  under  the  Nazi 
ra^laM.  was  more  powerful  even  than 
SdUWlit.  Two  days  before  the  fall  of  Berlin, 
Herman  Abs  was  given  the  facilities  to  go 
through  the  British  lines  with  seven  billions 
of  marks  cash  In  order  to  establish  his  busi- 
ness in  Hamburg,  In  the  British  zone.  Ever 
since  he  has  been  acting  as  adviser  on  eco- 
nomics and  finances  to  the  commander  ol 
the  British  zone.  Sir  Sholto  Douglas.  In 
1946,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  with  the  help  of 
the  Dresdner  Bank,  granted  a  loan  of  125.- 
000.000  Relchsmarks  to  the  Verelnlgte  Stahl- 
werke  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  their 
damaged  plants. 

S.  WILHELM  ZANGEN 

Wtlhelm  Zangen  was  the  brains  behind 
the  notorious  Mannesmann  combine  which 
has  played  a  tremendous  role  In  foreign  poli- 
tics and  the  expansionist  plans  of  Germany 
for  many  years. 

Wilhelm  Zangen  has  been  the  chief  admin- 
istrator for  the  Mannesmann  combine  since 
1933.  immediately  after  Hitler's  coming  to 
power.  Zangen  was  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Nazi  high  command.  Zangen  Is 
now  working  very  closely  with  the  British 
authorities  trying  to  revive  the  German  tube 
Industry  and  the  International  tube  cartel  of 
Europe. 

7.   Btn>ICEB   SCHMIDT 

Rudlger  Schmidt  was,  and  is,  the  brains 
behind  Harpener  Bergbau.  one  of  the  most 
Important  Iron  and  coal  components  of  the 
Frederick  Flick  concern.  While  Flick  Is  now 
being  tried  as  a  war  criminal,  Schmidt  has 


been  In  charge  of  the  Rhelnlsch-Westphali- 
sche  Kohlen  Syndlkat,  the  biggest  coal  cartel 
in  Germany. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  the  cartel  which 
controls  75  percent  of  Germany's  hard  coal 
production.  Rudlger  Schmidt,  although  a 
Nazi  was  placed  In  charge  of  the  export  di- 
vision of  the  R.  W.  K.  S.  shortly  after  the  oc- 
cupying powers  entered  Germany.  He  has 
been  closely  tied  up  with  the  International 
coal  cartel  and  the  British  coal  Interests. 

8     DB.   WOLE   WrrZLSBKN 

Dr.  Wltzleben  has  been  one  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Siemens  Electrical  Trust,  the 
biggest  In  Germany  and  the  most  important 
electrical  trust  in  Europe.  The  Siemens  Co. 
was  instrumental  In  installing  the  most  ef- 
ficient gas  chambers  and  electrical  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  victims  In 
Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald. 

He  Is  a  very  prominent  Nazi  and  had  close 
contacts  with  the  high  Nazi  officials.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  he  w£is  found  guilty  of  the 
crimes  by  German  denazification  courts,  the 
British  authorities  Insisted  that  he  be  re- 
turned to  the  company  because  his  services 
were  indispensable.  He  Is  now  active  again, 
collaborating  with  Dr  Philip  Jessen.  the  fi- 
nancial and  political  genius  of  the  company, 
in  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  Sie- 
mens Co.  In  the  fotu*  occupied  zones  of  Ger- 
many. 

a.  JOHAM   BENKEBT 

Johan  Benkert  has  been  the  engineer  as- 
sisting Wltzleben  in  devising  the  most  effi- 
cient Instruments  to  exterminate  victims  in 
the  concentration  camps.  He,  too,  was  con- 
victed by  the  denazification  courts,  but  or- 
dered reiristated  to  his  former  post  by  the 
British  authorities. 

10.  BBtTNO    POHLMANN 

Bruno  Pohlmann  has  been  an  engineer 
working  very  closely  with  Benkert  and  Wltzle- 
ben. He  was  convicted  by  the  German  courts 
for  the  same  crimes  and  ordered  reinstated 
fo  his  former  post  along  with  Benkert  and 
Witzlelsen.  All  three  were  also  found  guilty 
of  having  used  slave  labor  and  of  having  com- 
mitted atrocities  against  workers  In  the  con- 
centration camps  at  Buchenwald  and  Au- 
schwitz. 

11.  DB.    BABALD    BASCH 

The  Idea  or  procuring  RFC  loans  to  Ger- 
many was  elaborated  by  Harald  Rasch  who 
was  deputy  director  of  the  German  bizonal 
committee  up  to  a  few  months  ago.  The 
same  Harald  Rasch  was.  during  the  war,  the 
administrator  of  the  Maru^esmann  combine 
which  was  the  chief  looter  of  occupied  Eu- 
rope In  1940.  Not  only  was  he  not  arrested 
as  a  war  criminal  but  was  also  appointed 
deputy  director  of  the  German  Bizonal 
Economic  Committee. 

Although  Rasch  Is  no  longer  with  the 
German  Economic  Committee,  his  plans  for 
priming  Germany  Industry  with  billions  com- 
ing from  RFC,  and  his  Ideas  for  rebuilding 
German  heavy  industry  are  beginning  to 
materialize. 

12.  nzLuvTB  vrrs 

Helmuth  Vlts  Is  the  brains  behind  the 
Verelnlgte  Glanzstoff  Fabrlken,  the  rayon 
combine  of  Germany,  and  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  economic  plans  elaborated  for 
the  Nazis  regime.  The  VGF  has  several 
branches  In  the  United  States,  but  these  Ger- 
man branches  have  been  cloaked  as  American 
and  the  cloaking  was  done  by  Helmuth  Vlts. 
Vlts  Is  a  notorious  Nazi  but  was  never  denazi- 
fied and  the  VGF  is  very  active  again — par- 
ticularly In  the  British  zone  and  Vita  himself 
is  acting  as  adviser  to  the  British  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  rayon  industry. 

13.  DB.  BEOmOLD  MAIEB 

Dr.  Maler  was  appointed  minister  president 
Of  Wurttemberg -Baden.  In  1933,  he  was  a 
member  In  the  Reichstag  and  voted  in  favor 
of  giving  Hitler  full  powers.  When  he  voted 
for  Hitler,  he  made  the  following  comment: 


"^t  is  our  hope  and  desire  that  the  Gennan 
people  under  Nazi  leadership  may  bring  the 
struggle  to  win  freedom  and  new  strength  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  We  feel  ourselves 
at  one  with  the  views  expressed  by  Hitler  here 
today." 

When  Dr.  Maier  was  asked  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  the  decartellzation  pro- 
gram he  replied:  "There  Is  really  nothing 
much  to  worry  about  now.  Cartels  are  only 
effective  where  there  is  overproduction.  Ger- 
many industry  is  not  now  overproducing." 

14.  wuHEUc  smranomarxa 
Wilhelm  Slmfendoerfer  was  a  well-known 

propagandist  during  the  Hitler  regime.  The 
Laenderrat  of  Wurttemberg -Baden  approved 
the  appointment  of  Slmfendoerfer  as  Min- 
ister of  Culture  on  the  strength  of  Maler 's 
statement  that  he  was  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  administering  Wurttemberg-Baden. 

15.  OB.   JOSEPH   BAUMCABTNEB 

Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Bavaria — Dr. 
Baumgartner,  in  a  recent  speech  made  t>efore 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Union  at  a 
secret  meeting  in  Munich,  echoed  the  lies  of 
Hitler  and  Goebbels.  He  bluntly  boasted  that 
he  would  sabotage  American  military  gov- 
ernment directives.  He  declared  in  part,  "1 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  export  ol  addi- 
tional valuable  food  into  other  laender 
(states)  of  the  American  zone  or  Into  the 
British  zone.  •  •  •  It  was  simply  de- 
cided by  the  bizonal  food  agency  that  Ba- 
varia would  have  to  furnish  ao  and  so  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  fat  within  such  and 
such  a  time.  I  refused,  of  course.  The  re- 
sult was  that  these  gentlemen  got  behind 
General  MuUer  (Brig.  Gen.  Walter  J.  Muller, 
USMG  of  Bavaria)  who  ordered  me  to  supply 
the  fat.  My  answer  was:  'You  can,  of  course, 
put  me  In  Jail  but  I  will  not  obey  even  this 
order  of  yours."  •  •  •  But  almost  the 
greatest  difficulty  U  in  the  fact— I  hope  we 
are  among  ourselves — that  today  almost  only 
third  and  fourth-rate  Americans  are  here  in 
Germany  •  •  •  It  can  be  observed  every- 
where that  the  majority  of  Important  Amer- 
icans here  consist  of  Freemasons  and  Jews." 

16.   HANS  VON  SCHLANGE-SCHOZNINGEM 

Schlange-Schoenlngen  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Alfred  Hugenberg  who  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  Hitler's  coming  to  power. 
He  hails  from  East  Pnissla,  was  a  prominent 
Junker,  a  large  estate  owner  and  a  very  prom- 
inent man  In  the  Nazi  Party  in  eastern  Ger- 
many. 

He  was  appointed  in  charge  of  agriculture 
in  the  British  zone  by  the  British  com- 
mander. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  de- 
liveries of  food  in  the  British  zone  have 
been  more  delinquent  than  in  the  other 
western  zones.  Von  Schlange-Schoenlngen 
la  now  fighting  against  Dr.  Baumgartner  for 
the  top  poet  in  the  agricultural  ministry  of 
the  new  bizonal  committee. 


17.    GtTSTAV 

Gustav  Kilper  was  a  very  prominent  Nazi 
under  Hitler  in  Wurttemberg-Baden  and  was 
made  deputy  director  of  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics in  Wurttemberg-Baden  at  the  special 
insistence  of  Rhelnhold  Maier,  who  claimed 
that  the  implementation  of  the  plans  elab- 
orated by  the  Bizonal  Committee  of  Eco- 
nomics would  be  a  failure  unless  Kilper  was 
made  a  very  high  official. 

18.     JOSEPH   BETZBLZ 

Joseph  Beyerle  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  SS  and  had  a  high  court  post  under 
th^  Nazi  regime.  At  the  insistence  of  Maier, 
Beyerle  was  made  minister  of  Justice  of 
Wurttemberg-Baden. 

19.    WALTKB    WISMANN 

Walter  Widmann  was  formerly  chairman 
of  the  racial  prosecution  court  at  Wurttem- 
berg-Baden and  enjoyed  very  high  prestige 
tmder  the  Nazi  regime.  He  was  appointed 
in  1946  as  director  of  the  provincial  court 
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or  his  eloM  ■■■nrHtlnn   with  tb« 
President  R. 


so.  AJTTOIt  rfliffM 


aa^twtmrj  of  8UU  ot  BsvarU.  h*  vot«d 
far  tie  enabling  act  which  gave  BlUer  his 
tficUUirUl  ptwri.  and  dartnf  the  wer 
In  MtOtttu  aaaaUtmfkma^t  ■errice. 
„jily  admitted.  In  1946.  that  63  to  80 
It  of  the  verdicts  rendersd  by  the  de- 
mtUMx  courts  were  erroneous.  Tet, 
vheil  his  failures  and  neglect  of  duty  «er« 
repo  ted  to  American  ofBclals.  the  latter 
"Be  careful.  Be  te  an  old-line  reac- 
and  a  stranc  NationaUst.  If  jou 
offcnld  hlai.  be  might 


pradwtlaQ 


that 


LAB* 

It  Of  tlM  North  Rhine 
irtilch  compriass  most  of  the  coal 
of   the  Buhr   Is  Dr.   Lahr,   for- 
closely  connected  with   the  German 
cartel.    Dr.  Lahr  jwitlliad  the  low  pro- 
of coal  In  his  pwBifeMi  cm  th«  (round 
th«  total  allocation  of  steel  waa  only 
tons     per     year.    Therefore,     he 
that  there  was  no  oacsaslty  for  Ocr- 
to  produce  coal  for  eiparts.  since  Oer- 
ts  not  golnf  to  be  the  blacksmith  of 
Bunkw  as  she  was  bcCor*  the  war. 


RepaUkan  Coofress  DeKTcrt— EigMeth 
f  ■■tn"  Darnf  Its  First  SessiM  Es- 
tiblisbed  Solid  Foaadation  for  Prosper- 
mmI     Happineis     in     RcTertinf 
New  Deal  Trend— United  Re- 
pMcan  Party  Kept  Its  Piedges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  OnMAMA 

n  f  THB  HOUSK  O*  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Saturday.  Jutv  29,  1947 

&  r.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eig  itieth  Congress  has  reversed  the 
ruinous  New  Deal  trend  and  established 
soli  1  foundations  upon  which  our  peo- 
ple may  pursue  the  American  way  of  life 
anc  have  prosperity,  security,  peace,  and 
haipiness. 

Ihe  Republican  Party  has  delivered. 
We  have  responded  to  the  will  of  the 
peojle.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
our  I  is  a  united  party,  with  a  sound,  for- 
waid-looklng  program  In  contrast  with 
the  divided  Democratic  Party  dominated 
by  I  luarrelsome.  radical  masters. 

The  era  of  "rubber  stamp."  spend- 
thr  ft  Congresses  has  been  ended.  The 
pec  }le  now  have  a  Coocress  whose  rec- 
ord shows  that  it  is  doing  what  the  Oon- 
stititlon  intends  that  the  legislative 
bra  ich  shall  do — think  throtigh  problems 
ttaft ;  confront  our  Nation,  and  backed 
by  ite  wisdom  of  the  people,  solve  ittose 
pro  }lems. 

1  his  is  a  Congress  that  considers  econ- 
om. '  to  be  a  virtue — a  Congress  well  ad- 
vac  ced  In  Ita  oomprehenjiive  program  for 
del  nng  avajr  the  debris  left  by  14  long 
years  of  New  Deal  Democrat  misruJe. 
anc  for  buttressing  the  American  way 
of  4f  e. 

In  December  1M5  the  Republl- 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Joined  in  issuing  a  Statement 
of  I  Undpies.  Policies,  and  Objectives.  It 
wmi  the  platform  on  which  Republicans 


sought  election  to  the  Eightieth 
gress.   The  Declaration  said: 

Today's  major  Issue  Is  between  ra 
isgimentatlon.     all-powerful      biireai; 
class  eiploltutlon.  deficit  spending, 
chine  politics,  ss  sgalnst  our  belief  in 
lean  freedom  for  the  Individual 
laws  fairly  administered  for  all,  pre 
of  local  home  rule,  sfllclency  and  pay- 
go  economy  in  Oovernment.  and  the 
tlon   of   the   American   way    of   life 
either  Fascist  or  Communist  trends. 

W«  ballev*  that  genuine  social  and^ 
nomie  progrew  can  be  achieved  only  oo  ' 
American  ooostltutlanal  pnnclple«  ind 
our  purpose  to  give  aux  dusens  u  is 
cut  choice. 

In  the  election  last  November,  vf 
throughout  the  length  and   brt 
our  land  sent  to  Congress  Senat 
Representatives  who  were  dedlcat 
those  principles,  policies,  and  obJ« 
The  election  resulted  in  a  landslk 
tory  for  the  RepubMcan  Party. 

President  Truman,  whose 
tlon  had  been  repudiated  by  the 
pie.  promised  to  cooperate  with  tt 
publican  Congress  in  compliance 
the  verdict  of  the  people.  He 
kept  that  promise. 

Instead,  he  has  given  the  signal 
opposition  by  bureaucrats  and  New 
Democrats  in  Congress.  He  has 
the  tragic  mistake  of  abusing  the 
dential  veto  power  in  his  efforts  to  tl 
the  will  of  the  people  and  an  overwl 
ing  majority  of  Congress. 

The  issue  In  last  November's  el 
was  clear.    For  nearly  14  years, 
the  New  Deal,  we  had  regimentatioi 
powerful  bureaucracy,  radicalism. 
cMne  politics,  and  vote-buying, 
fessing  to  deplore  prejudices  amor 
people,  the  New  Dealers  did  their 
to  set  class  against  class,  race 
race,  and  to  exploit  for  politics] 
tage  the  prejudices  that  they  had 
moted  in  their  striving  to  destro] 
American  way  of  life. 

For  years  they  had  foEowed  the 
of  their  radical  masters  to  tax 
spend  and  spend.     Promising  the 
abundant  life,  the  New  Dealers,  by 
ering  business,  by  regimenting 
pie.  by  confiscating  capital,  that 
otherwise  go  into  productive  ent 
and  by  discouraging  Investment  in] 
and  enlarged  busineaes.  had  resti 
output  and  limited  Job  opportur 

Through  their  spendthrift  policK 
maladministration  generally,  the 
Dealers  by  the  time  of  the  1946  eU 
had  brought  our  country  to  the 
disa.<;ter. 

And  the  Truman  administration 
doing  bu£ln(!ss  at  the  old  stand. 
every  step  of  the  way  against  cutt 
outrageously  high  cost  of  govei 
against  tax  i-eliei,  against  sensible 
management  relations,  and  against i 
essential  action  to  improve  the  lot 
people. 

For  our  part,  we  Republicans 
that  America  can  develop  in  the 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past.    By  pi 
for  every  citizen  an  opportunity 
prove  himself,  and  by  encourt 
to  do  so  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children:  by  making  the  Ooi 
his  servant,  not  his  master:  by 
tng  output  of  things  we  need  and 
that  make  life  pleasant  in  suchi 
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The  many  far-reaching  measures  en- 
acted by  the  Republican  Congress  are 
having  their  intended  effect.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
outgo;  employment  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high  and  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  production-stopping  labor-man- 
agement disputes. 

Across  the  country  there  is  a  gre.ater 
confidence  in  our  future,  a  feeling  of 
greater  freedom  from  Government  med- 
dling and  interfering,  a  greater  assur- 
ance that  the  best  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  not  those  of  any  party 
or  group,  come  first.  America  is  going 
forward  again. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  provided 
generously  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  war-devastated  countries,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  decent  thing  to  do  but 
because  our  national  security  is  involved. 
We  have  kept  our  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations,  joined  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  and  in  other  ways 
have  left  no  doubt  we  Republicans  are 
alert  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Now.  let  us  examine  in  detail  princi- 
ples, policies,  and  objectives  stated  by  us 
Republicans  before  our  victory  in  last 
November's  elections  and  see  what  the 
Republican  Congress  during  its  brief 
7  months  of  existence  has  done  to  give 
them  effect. 

GOVERNMENT     EXPENDrtUSES 

This  is  what  we  pledged: 

Economy  in  Government  sp>ending  must 
be  assured.  Extravagant  Government  spend- 
ing now  advocated  by  the  administration  in 
every  field  can  only  lead  to  ruin.  Programs 
Involving  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  Justi- 
fication therefor  Is  clearly  established. 

Bureaucracy,  with  Its  thirst  for  power  and 
self-perpetuation,  must  be  drastically  re- 
duced. The  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees must  be  cut  to  an  efficient  minimum. 

We  have  kept  that  pledge. 

President  Truman  submitted  to  Con- 
gress budget  estimates  calling  for  ex- 
penditure of  $37,500,000,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1948.  He  rec- 
ommended in  excess  of  another  billion 
before  Congress  adjourned.  Compare 
those  astronomical  figures  with  the  total 
Government  expenditures  in  prewar 
years.  Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1933 
totaled  $5,143,000,000;  for  1934  they  were 
$7,100,000,000;  and  for  1939  fiscal  year 
the  Government  spent  $9,027,000,000. 
The  Republican  Congress  not  only  called 
a  halt  on  the  New  Deal  Democrat  trend; 
we  reversed  the  procession. 

The  President  insisted  from  start  to 
finish  that  Congress  vote  him  every  dol- 
lar that  he  asked.  He  used  every  polit- 
ical weapon  at  his  command.  The  New 
Deal  propaganda  machine  worked  over- 
time, manufacturing  scare  stories  and 
trying  to  confuse  the  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  a  parade  of  bureaucrats  t)efore 
committees  of  Congress  to  argue  against 
every  proposed  cut.  He  marshalled  every 
available  vote  in  Congress  in  favor  of  his 
spend-and-spend  program. 

Democrats  generally  in  Congress 
fought  stubbornly  to  restore  cuts.  Al- 
most to  a  man.  and  on  every  occasion, 
they  voted  against  reductions.  They  did 
their  best  to  defeat  our  economy  pro- 
gram. 


We  knew  the  budget  must  be  cut. 
Notwithstanding  new  demands  upon  us, 
such  as  that  for  $400,000,000  for  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  we  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's 1948  estimates  by  $2,766,000,000, 
and  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  We 
rescinded  funds  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  spent  amounting  to  $442,500.- 
000.  We  made  recoveries  for  the  Treas- 
ury that  the  President  did  not  recom- 
mend amounting  over  all  to  $911,700,000. 

This  makes  a  total  cut  below  the  1948 
fiscal  year  estimates  of  the  President's 
budget  of  $4,120,200,000,  and  that  is  about 
as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of  Federal 
Government  in  1933,  when  the  New  Deal 
came  to  power. 

In  addition,  we  made  cuts  that  were 
effective  in  making  savings  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
$359,740,568. 

Thus,  the  total  savings  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  accomplished  by  the  Repub- 
lican Congress  were  $4,479,940,568. 

This  is  a  bullet-proof,  conservative 
summary  of  the  economies  effected  by 
the  Republican  Congress  during  its  brief 
span  of  life.  All  the  sharpshooting  by 
New  Deal  Democrats  and  their  commu- 
nistic fellow  travelers  in  their  mourning 
against  slashes  in  the  padded  Truman 
budget  cannot  tear  down  this  accom- 
plishment of  the  Republican  Party. 

ECONOMY    DRIVE   WILL   CONTINUE 

The  Appropriation  Committees  of  the 
Congress  found  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's fiscal  affairs  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Money  was  being  tossed  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  a  grand  spree  on  the  tax- 
payers' chest. 

There  were  1.980.000  persons  on  the 
civilian  pay  roll  of  the  Government  on 
January  1,  1947.  Under  our  reduced  ap- 
propriations, there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
about  300,000  from  what  it  was  when  the 
Republican  Congress  took  over  last 
January. 

We  have  been  careful  in  our  economy 
program  not  to  discontinue  any  neces- 
sary function  of  the  Government.  We 
received  no  cooperation  from  the  Tru- 
man administration.  The  appropriation 
committees  of  Congress  had  to  pry  in- 
formation out  of  imwilling  bureaucrats 
and  draw  upon  our  own  fund  of  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  that  of  experts  not  con- 
nected with  the  Government  in  order  to 
do  the  job  the  people  said  by  their  votes 
could  and  must  t>e  done. 

Through  scientific  handling  of  appro- 
priation bills  we  have  begun  to  get  the 
Government  down  to  size  and  to  get  men 
and  women  whose  services  are  not  need- 
ed by  the  Government  back  to  useful 
civilian  employment  where  they  are 
needed. 

One  of  the  first  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Republican  Congress  was  to 
modernize  our  archaic  legislative  ma- 
chinery through  what  was  known  as  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  Com- 
mittees were  consolidated,  duplication 
lopped  off,  and  procedures  established 
for  more  efBcient  lawmaking.  This  set 
us  back  a  month  in  getting  our  legislative 
program  underway. 

We  established  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  recommend  a  similar  plan  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  commission  consists  of  12  members* 


4  appointed  by  the  President.  4  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
4  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  "The  commission  is 
to  report  within  10  days  after  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  convenes  in  1949 — 
that  is.  after  the  next  Presidential 
election. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  made  the 
biggest  reduction  in  Presidential  budget 
estimates  since  the  budget  system  was 
established  in  1923.  We  will  conUnue 
our  economy  program  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress  and  when  the  people 
in  1948  elect  a  Republican  President,  who 
will  cooperate  with  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, we  will  finish  the  job. 

TAXBS 

This  is  what  our  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Policies  said  on  taxation: 

Our  tax  burden  must  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed. Taxes  must  be  so  Imposed  as  to 
stimulate  creative  enterprise,  not  destroy  it, 
and  to  afford  the  Individual  adequate  pur- 
chasing power.  Tax  reforms  and  taxpaylng 
must  be  simplified.  There  must  be  an  In- 
centive for  business  to  expand  production 
and  employment  for  the  Individual  to  invest 
his  savings  In  such  expansion. 

We  kept  our  pledge  to  do  all  In  our 
power  to  provide  the  tax  relief  our  people 
demand  and  so  well  deserve.  President 
Truman  denied  the  people  that  relief 
through  a  fiagrant  abuse  of  the  Presiden- 
tial veto  power. 

It  was  an  abuse  of  the  Presidential 
veto  power  because  the  Pounding  Fathers 
never  intended  that  this  instrument 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
drafters  of  our  Federal  Constitution  in- 
cluded the  veto  power  with  great  re- 
luctance. It  was  one  of  the  compromises 
that  became  necessary.  Fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  the 
absolute  power  of  kings  at  that  time  to 
veto  actions  of  legislative  bodies. 

However,  to  effect  our  Federal  system 
of  checks  and  balances  it  was  decided  to 
include  the  veto  Instrument.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  enable  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people 
should  a  Congress  during  a  period  of 
high  feeling  over  a  passing  issue  tram- 
ple the  rights  of  the  minority  and  enact 
measures  encroaching  upon  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

None  of  these  conditions  prevailed  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  tax-relief  bills 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress.  There  were 
public  hearings  and  the  issues  were 
threshed  out  op)enly.  Finally,  the  Con- 
gress by  huge  majorities  passed  its  tax- 
reducing  bills. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  specific  in 
assigning  the  power  to  raise  revenue  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  "Congress  controls  the  purse 
strings."  Only  one  President  before  the 
present  Incumbent  had  the  temerity  to 
veto  a  revenue  bill.  He  was  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  Democratic 
Congress  indignantly  enacted  the  meas- 
ure over  his  veto. 

Some  of  the  Democrats  In  the  Eighti- 
eth Congress  who  so  meekly  voted  to 
sustain  President  Truman's  vetoes  of  our 
Republican  tax-relief  bills,  were  vocifer- 
ous in  their  denunciation  of  the  Roose- 
velt veto.  They  called  it  tyrannical,  a 
shameful  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of 
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u>  decide  how  and  «h«n  tax 
shall  be  made. 
I  RooseTelt  veto  was  ort rrtddan.  but 
u  Truman  managed  to  muster 
Ity  larfs  siiouth  In  the  Senate 
:e  sustaining  of  his  veto  of  our 
tax-relief  bin.  The  House  of  Rep- 
reserjtatlves  previously  by  more  than  a 
two-ihlrds  majority  had  voted  to  over- 
ride. 

w  passed  tax-relief  biUs.  The 
t*a  veto  of  the  first  bill  was  sus- 
talneld  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  mere  two- vote  margin  and  thus 
kUtai  the  bill  and  obviated  a  vote  by 
the  I  enate. 

So  eager  were  we  Republicans  to  ob- 
tain tax  relief  for  the  people  that  we 
modi  led  our  bill  in  an  eSort  to  win  ap- 
provi  1  by  Mr.  Truman.  In  his  first  veto 
messige  he  said  that  It  was  the  wrong 
lime  for  tax  reduction.  The  bill  had 
BBd(  the  effective  date  July  1. 1947.  Our 
secoi  d  bill  was  identical  with  the  first 
bill,  excepting  one  change — a  change  In 
the  effective  date  to  January  1.  1948. 
Agai  \  Mr.  Truman  denied  the  people  tax 
r«lie. 

Ai  aln  he  said  that  this  was  the  wrong 
time  to  lighten  the  people's  tax  burden. 
It  w;is  bad  enough  for  him  to  take  that 
attlt  ide.  but  still  more  serious  are  the 
iBpI  cations  In  his  setting  himself 
•ptiiLst  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
grea  majority  of  the  Congress  in  a  field 
of  IcjUslation  reserved  to  the  Congress. 
It  wHl  be  very  serious.  Indeed,  for  our 
coun  ;ry  If  we  permit  one  man — though 
he  U  mporarily  holds  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent—to measure  his  Judgment  against 
the  <  ollectlve  wisdom  of  the  people  gen- 
eral! r  and  of  the  Congress  In  expressing 
that  win.  Congress  must  hold  onto  Its 
taxliig  power  if  our  republican  form  of 
Ocmmment  Is  not  to  be  grievously  Im- 
paired. 

TAX  Max  rAVOM  "unu  fsllow" 


It  Triunan  and  his  small  band 
of  opponents  of  the  Republican  tax-re- 
tntBt  m  Mils  grossly  taitpisseuted  the 
provstaOB  of  tiM  MBa.  They  tried  to 
smoMe  screen  their  we«k  position  by  say- 
ing t  He  bills  favored  the  more  fortunate 
In  w  MTidly  goods  over  the  le^s  fortunate. 

Tt  e  jNummount  fact  Ij  that  our  Re- 
publ  can  tax-reducing  bills  gave  the 
grea  est  percentage  of  relief  to  persons 
in  tiie  low-income  brackets.  The  bills 
prov  ded  a  30-percent  reduction  of  the 
tax  or  individuals  with  surtax  net  in- 
com<  of  $1,000  or  less;  a  varying  30  par- 
cent  to  20  percent  on  net  income  l»- 
tweei  $1,000  and  $1,400;  20  percent  on 
net  i  icome  between  01.400  and  $302,000. 
and  I  reduction  of  10.5  percent  on  net 
income  Ui  excess  of  $118 JQQ. 

As  d  here  are  some  more  facts  that  no 
amount  of  misrepresentation  can  obllt- 
eraU :  of  the  entire  $4,081,000,000  of  an- 
nual tazcreUef  provided  in  the  bills  63 
perc(  nt  was  for  persons  receiving  income 
of  ki  s  than  $5,000  a  year.  That  63  per- 
oant  WAS  divided  44.1  percent  for  those 
nMl  mm  iMi  than  $3,000  and  18.9  per- 
cent {for  those  receiving  between  $3,000 
and  is  .000. 

A  greater  ];>ercentage  of  reduction  was 
by  the  Republican  Congress  for 
In  the  lowest-income  group,  be- 
caus^  they  have  suffered  most  from  the 
risin  ;  cost  of  llrlng. 


In  addition  to  the  fact  that  1 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
people  are  obviously  entitled  to 
from  high  wartime  taxes,  we  Rei 
cans  are  anxious  to  reduce  taxes  in 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

The  cost  of  government  repr 
by  taxes  is  one  of  the  largest  Itei 
the  cost  of  living.    The  American 
now  are  taxed  about  one-third  of 
entire  national  income  for  the  supi 
Federal.  State,  and  local  govemmf 
and  about  80  percent  of  that  cost  Is 
resented  by  the  Federal  GovemmenI 

We  are  paying  more  to  be  govern* 
misgoverned  than  we  pay  for  food, 
total  of  all  taxus  is  now  about  $50 .C 
OOO.OOO  a  year,  while  in  1948  the 
food  bill  for  the  Nation  was  beti 
$36  000.000.000  and  $39,000,000,000. 

Taxes  enter  into  the  cost  of  everytl 
a  consumer  buj-s.  whether  it  is  an  ai 
mobile  or  a  haircut. 

.We  did  succeed  in  preventing 
crease  in  the  present  social-security 
roll  tax  from  1  perce  it  to  2.5  perceni 
January  1.  1948.     We  froze  the  1- 
cent  levy,  which  applies  equally  on 
ployers.  until  11)50.    The  taxes  st  vr< 
the  people  as  a  result  of  that  action 
amount  to  $2.0CO.0OO.0C0  annually, 
ed  equally  betv/een  employees  and 
ployers. 

TAX-CTTT  nCHT  TO  COWTINUB 

There  are  other  vital  matters  to 
slder  in  connection  with  the  Republ 
Party's  battle  to  lighten  the  tax  bui 
Through  the  years  the  New  Deal 
gresses  used  the  taxing  power  to 
make  over   Arrerica — to   destroy   si 
bustaMSses  and  foster  monopolies, 
thus  edge   our   country   into   nat 
socialism. 

Had  our  bill  become  law.  it  would 
stimulated  investing  in  enterprises 
produce  goods  we  need.    It  would 
provided  Jobs  in  those  enterprises,  ai 
would  have  Increased  the  wage  ear 
purchasing  power.    We  could  hai 
taxes  and  still  have  reduced  the  ni 
debt  substantially. 

The  Republican  Party  will  cont 
fight  for  lightening  of  the  tax 
which  was  made  heavier  by  almc 
nual  increases  in  levies  during  the 
New  Deal  era. 

If  taxes  are  not  too  high  now 
were  not  high  enough  during  the 
when  bllUons   of  dollars  of  boi 
money  was  spent.   The  evidence  Is 
dant  that  taxes  now  are  much  too 
and  the  people  tire  right  in  saying 

We  are  going  to  do  all  we  can  to 
haul  the  tatirv  tax  structure,  wtl 
view  to  equalizing  the  burden  and 
Inatlng  ambiguius  provisions  that 
only  to  contests  In  the  courts. 

Continuation  of  wartime  tax  rat 
peacetime  ts  Intolerable. 

LAaoa-MANAOSMXMT  ULATIONa 

We  Republic:uis.  In  our  pree) 
Statement  of  Principles.   Policies, 
Objectives,  said : 

W*  rMiann  our  belM  In  the  rlgbt  ot 
to  organist  and  bargain  floUaeUvsi^ 
trnployvs  as  mm  at  the  conMsstanea  of  i 
patlUvt  •nt«rprto«.  The  procwM*  at 
bargaining  must  tM  protected  and  at 
•ned  If  we  ara  to  have  real  Jobc  and 
parity  for  all. 


balMva  that  govtre- 
not  be  subatltutad 
but  governmental  ma- 
peaceful  Mttlemtnt  at 
jprcved 
[aide  must  be  kept  with- 
»aaon  and  ralmeas  and 
7gnlM  tha  rlgbta  of  th« 

[of  bargaUitng  between 
tn  Is  a  contract.  Once 
le.  It  ahould  and  mu«t 
ipon  tiotb  parUea  aa  to 

rgalnlng  and  contracts 
lUst  not  be  nullified  or 
either  tide  to  wUlful 
il  destruction   of  prop- 

and  policies  are  em - 
)r-Management  Act 

itleth  Congress.    The 

;re  sound  when  they 
llran  Party  to  control 

5s.  We  have  enacted 
response  to  the  will  of 

tress  had  studied  de- 
deallng   with   labor- 

tions.    In   1940    after 

ition.  the   House   of 

a  vote  of  more  than 

II  amending  in  many 
ke  National  Labor  Re- 
lAct.    New  Dealers  on 

ttee  on  Education  and 

III  from  coming  to  a 

Kress  passed  the  Case 
int  vetoed  that. 

the   Congress   re- 
is  arising  out  of  our 
le   way   Government 
them.    It  passed  the 
ley  Act. 
sure  from  politicians. 
I  labor  barons  who  re- 
change,  however 
lade  no  ccristructlve 
^sldent  vetoed  the  act. 
the  act  over  the  Pres- 
rly  four-fifths  of  all 
ingress  Joined  In  vot- 
le  veto,  whereas  only 
^rlty  In  both  branches 
to  enact  the 
[  Mr.  Truman's  .objec- 
,  vote  on  the  bill  a  ma- 
ticipating  Democratic 
jress  joined  the  well- 
Republican   member- 
the  measure. 

itattres  over- 
ys  Ttto,  331  to  83.  only 
1.  The  Senate  vote 
lore  than  a  two-thirds 
who  voted. 

^use  of  Representatives 

were  225  Republicans 

ts.    Voting  to  sustain 

|y  11  Republicans  and 

le  division  by  parties 
for    overriding    the 

Its.  20.  In  favor  of 
were  3  Republicans 

for  It  Included  mem- 
labor    leaders,    long- 
>f  labor.    They  and  all 
fd  fcr  It  did  so  because 
I  Act  preserves  all  the 
igner  Act  gave  them. 


to  these  rights  and  assures  to  em- 
Itloytes  in  exercising  their  rights  greater 
protection  than  they  ever  had  before. 

Unable  by  quoting  the  act  to  prove  It 
to  be  unfair,  those  who  oppose  the  act 
used  extreme,  extravagant,  and  irrespon- 
sible epithets  In  attacking  It.  and  tor- 
tured and  distorted  the  language  of  the 
act  In  an  effort  to  make  it  seem  to  say 
things  that  it  does  not  say. 

The  Preslden.  adopted  these  epithets 
and  distortions  in  vetolne;  the  act.  Now. 
the  truth  is  catching  up  with  these  mis- 
representations, and  workers  are  learn- 
ing that  the  law  is  for  their  benefit.  Par 
from  purging  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  act,  it  seems  probable  that,  when 
they  learn  the  full  truth  about  the  act. 
workers  will  purge  the  labor  leaders  who. 
by  opposing  it,  sought  to  deprive  them  of 
benefits  it  provides. 

WORKERS     RIGHTS   DEFINED 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record — page  A3245— I  analyzed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  labor  law  in  detail.  I 
shall  refer  here  only  to  its  more  impor- 
tant clauses. 

It  preserves  in  the  same  language  that 
appears  In  the  Wagner  Act.  the  rights  of 
workers  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  just  as  the  old  act  did.  It 
forbids  employers  to  interfere  with  the 
emp  oyees.  or  to  threaten  or  coerce  them 
when  they  exorcise  these  rights. 

It  forbids  unions  to  beat  up  workers, 
or  to  threaten  or  coerce  workers  to  force 
them  into  a  union,  or  force  them  to 
choose  one  union  when  they  wish  to 
choose  another. 

It  guarantees  free  speech  to  both  em- 
ployers and  unions,  allowing  them  to  talk 
to  workers  as  long  as  they  do  not  threaten 
workers  or  try  to  bribe  them  to  join  or 
not  to  Join  a  union. 

It  forbids  employers  and  unions,  by 
agreement  betv.een  themselves,  to  force 
workers  to  join  the  union  and  to  pay  dues 
to  it  unless  the  majority  of  the  workers, 
by  secret  ballot,  have  voted  In  favor  of  the 
agreement,  and  even  then  it  forbids  de- 
priving a  man  of  his  job  by  denying  union 
membership  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  Initiation  fees  and  dues. 

It  forbid.i  employers  to  check  cff  union 
dues  unless  the  worker  has  voluntarily 
authoriz:d  the  employer  to  do  so. 

When  employers  and  unions  establish 
funds  for  the  welfare  of  workers  and  their 
families.  It  requires  them  to  do  so  under 
arrangements  that  will  make  certain  that 
the  money  will  be  used  for  these  purposes 
and  not  for  other  purposes  of  the  union 
leeders. 

It  requires  unions  and  employers, 
when  labor  contracts  come  to  an  end. 
to  negotiate  for  60  days  before  engaging 
In  a  strike  or  lock-out. 

It  forbids  unions,  by  jurisdictional 
strikes  and  boycotts,  to  try  to  get  con- 
trol over  employees  who  have  not  chosen 
the  union  as  their  bargaining  agent,  or 
who  have  chosen  another  union  as  their 
bargaining  agent. 

It  requires  unions.  In  order  to  be 
recognized  as  labor  organ  zations  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  to  tell  their  members 
how  much  money  they  take  In.  where 
they  get  It  and  what  they  spend  it  for, 
and  to  disclose  what  they  pay  their  pfB- 
cers,  how  much  they  charge  for  dues. 


the  grounds  on  which  they  suspend  or 
expel  members,  and  other  matters  that 
the  members  are  entitled  to  know. 

It  exempts  foremen  and  other  super- 
visors from  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  and  requires  the  Board  to  re«ard 
them  as  employers,  not  as  employees. 

It  forbids  the  Labor  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Wagner  Act.  to  compel 
skilled  workers  to  bargain  through  an 
industrial  union  when  they  wish  to  bar- 
gain through  a  craft  union. 

It  requires  unions,  in  order  to  be 
recognized  as  labor  organizations  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  to  file  affidavits  of  their 
officers  saying  the  officers  are  not  Com- 
munists or  fellow  travelers. 

It  forbids  corporations  to  use  stock- 
holders" money  for  political  purposes 
and  forbids  unions  to  use  members' 
money  for  political  purposes. 

It  makes  unions  subject  to  suits  tor 
damages,  the  same  as  corporations  and 
other  organizations,  when  they  break 
their  contracts  or  engage  In  unlawful 
activities. 

It  enables  the  President  again  to  delay 
for  a  time  strikes  that  imperil  the  public 
health  or  safety,  as  he  did  in  the  great 
coal  strike  early  this  year. 

It  makes  the  Conciliation  Service  an 
independent  agency,  directs  it  to  try 
to  prevent  strikes— it  cannot  forbid 
strikes— and  authorizes  It  to  take  a 
secret  ballot  of  employees  before  a  strike 
if  the  union  Is  willing. 

It  requires  unions,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers, to  bargain  in  good  faith  when 
employees  choose  the  union  as  their 
bargaining  agent. 

It  requires  the  Labor  Board  to  use 
fair  procedures  and  to  render  fair 
decisions,  whether  the  cases  Involve 
charges  against  employers  or  charges 
against  unions. 

It  sets  up  a  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  study  labor-management  rela- 
tions. If  defects  In  the  law  appear  we 
will  change  the  law.  We  will  not  stub- 
bornly resist  change  as  the  New  Dealers 
did  for  so  long. 

Now  thece  are  not  unfair  provisions. 
They  are  not  drastic,  oppressive,  or  puni- 
tive. By  their  campaign  of  vilifying  and 
abusing  the  new  law.  politicians  and  la- 
bor leaders  who  wish  to  control  the  woik- 
ingman.  and  to  use  him  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  have  persuaded  some 
workers  that  the  new  law  is  bad. 

But  the  fact  remains  t'lat  public  opin- 
ion polls,  both  before  and  after  Congress 
pacscd  the  act,  show  that  not  only  the 
public  generally  but  also  workers  and 
even  union  members  themselves  over- 
whelmingly approve  of  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  act. 

The  law  is  a  good  law.  The  law  will 
not  prevent  all  strikes,  but  if  maladmin- 
istration does  not  sabotage  it,  it  will  bring 
a  greater  measure  of  peace  to  the  In- 
dustrial scene  .han  we  ha^e  known  for 
many  years. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

The  Republican  Party  declared: 

We  stand  for  a  well-trained  and  fully 
equipped  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  adequate 
to  meet  any  emergency  under  future  con- 
ditions of  warfare.  It  must  be  supported  by 
the  most  EClentlfic  research,  a  strong  In- 
dustrial system,   and  adequate   reserves  of 
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trained   men   with   the  best  weapons  and 
equipment. 

The  EighUeth  Congrect  has  kept  that 
pledge. 

rational  defense  was  one  of  the  major 
problems  Inherited  by  the  new  Congress. 
The  armed  services  were  In  the  throes 
of  transition  from  the  wartime  basis  to 
a  peacetime  establishment.  There  was 
much  confusion  in  plans  and  purposes, 
no  coordinated,  effective  program  upon 
which  all  hands  were  agreed.  That  was 
not  an  unusual  situation  in  a  New  Deal- 
Dsmocrat  administration. 

Democratic  Congresses  for  years  had 
talked,  just  talked,  about  unilying  the 
armed  services  in  the  interests  of  eflB- 
clent.  economical,  and  effective  national 
defense.  But  the  Republican  Congress 
acted. 

We  passed  the  so-called  Army-Navy 
unification  law  wliich  sets  the  pattern  for 
a  tightly  coordinated,  hard-hitting  fight- 
ing force  on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air 
should  our  Nation's  security  be  threat- 
ened by  attack. 

Under  this  new  law  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  secretaries  for  co- 
equal Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  de- 
partments. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  integrate  the  functions 
of  the  branches.  Over  all  is  a  National 
Security  CouncU  headed  by  the  President. 

We  appropriated  $5,482,529,633  for  the 
military  establishment  and  $3,268,766,100 
for  the  Navy.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  research  In  development  of 
more  effective  weapons  and  better  equip- 
ment. The  Air  Force,  now  given  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  co-equal  arm  of  defense, 
was  given  ample  funds  for  development 
of  better  planes  and  to  have  enough  in 
the  event  of  emergency. 

We  pas.sed  an  act  to  overhaul  the 
Army  promotion  system  from  one  of 
automatic  promotion  by  seniority  to  one 
of  selection  by  merit.  The  act  also  codi- 
fies and  Improves  the  Navy  promotion 
system. 

This  act  Is  designed  to  increase  career 
opportunities  so  as  to  attract  capable 
men  to  the  services.  It  opens  oppor- 
tunities for  commissions  to  enlisted  inen, 
permits  accelerated  promotion  of  espe- 
cially qualified  officers,  and  puts  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  high-ranking 
officers. 

We  passed  many  comparatively  minor 
measures  for  strengthening  our  national 
defense.  Among  them  was  an  act  to 
establish  a  United  States  naval  post- 
graduate school  at  Monterey,  Calif.  An- 
other act  authorizes  the  War  and  Navy 
D3partments  to  pay  salaries  up  to  $15,- 
COO  a  year  for  45  positions  requiring  the 
services  of  the  most  highly  qualified 
scientists  available. 

We  liberalized  enlistment  terms  to  at- 
tract more  volunteers,  established  a  per- 
manent Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  as 
part  of  the  regular  services  and  a 
Women's  Medical  Specialists  Corps  in 
the  Army. 

We  authorized  armed  forces  personnel 
to  wear  decorations  given  to  them  by 
friendly  or  neutral  foreign  governments, 
and  we  equalized  the  rights  to  leave  of 
absence  for  Federal  employees  v/ho  are 
members  of  the  armed  forces  Reserve 
Corps  or  National  Guard. 
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Tie  Hghtfeth  Congress  also  authorized 
the  War  and  Navy  departments  to  pay 
op  nses  of  personnel  of  the  services  In 
the  Dlymplc  games. 

w*a  vmBAjis 

Ir  our  Republican  Statement  ol  Prln- 
cipl  !s.  Policies,  and  Objectives,  we  made 
this  pledge: 

A  grateful  nation  damands  Uiat  Umim  who 
to\n  bt  In  lU  defense,  their  widows  and 
orpt  ana.  must  never  be  forgotten.  Tbe  best 
mad  teal  care  and  rebabllltatlon.  ediicatlon. 
«Bd  training  for  all  desiring  It.  and  efficient 
wmSi  tance  in  securing  homes  farms,  busl- 
ntm  N.  and  real  Jobs  must  be  provided  for 
tbe  veteran.  Nothing  In  tbe  Federal  pro- 
grai  t  should  lessen  the  reeponslbllity  ol  each 
local  community  to  provide  for  the  return 
to  c  viUan  life  of  its  gallant  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  a  spirit  of  imderstanding.  helpfulness. 
and  dignity. 

\  'e  kept  that  plede^. 

we  Republican  Congress  passed  a  blD 
to  »rovide  for  the  cashing  of  the  ter- 
mli  al- leave  bonds  held  by  the  veterans. 
Tb(  me  bonds  are  a  part  ol  our  outstand- 
ing national  debt.  The  Congress  passed 
the  bill  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  he  Treasury  XSepartment.  The  De- 
paitment  contended  that  payment  of 
the  te  bonds  would  be  Inflationary 

^  Thy  \a  the  retirement  of  veterans' 
boi  ds  any  more  inflationary  than  the 
retrement  of  any  other  Government 
boi  ds? 

T  7hen  the  President  vetoed  the  tax-re- 
du<  tion  bills,  he  advocated  payment  on 
thi  national  debt  on  the  ground  that 
a  fax  reduction  would  be  inflationary. 
to  tiM  President's  reasoning, 
tb«  peopU  spend  their  own  money 
M  khey  deem  best  It  Is  Uiflationary.  but 
It  •  not  tBtettOBory  for  the  Oovem- 
Bl  m  to  tldto  tMIr  money  and  spend  It. 

I  nd  when  the  Republican  Cong  ran 
pn  posed  to  pay  the  national  debt  bonds 
he  d  by  the  veterans,  the  President  con- 
tMded  that  it  would  be  inflationary. 
Kr  owing  that  the  Congress  would  sum- 
DU  rlly  override  any  veto  of  the  bill,  the 
Pr  sident  signed  it. 

'  lie  last  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
111  i  enlisted  men  of  World  War  II  bonds 
as  their  terminal-leave  pay.  The  Re- 
pu  >llcan  Members  of  Congress  con- 
tei  ded  at  that  time  that  It  was  unfair  to 
Te<  mre  an  enlisted  man  to  wait  5  years 
to  receive  his  pay  for  terminal  leave, 
wl^  officers  were  paid  In  cash.  When 
ins  obtained  a  majority  in 
prooiptly  corrected  this  in- 
Ju^ce. 

I  k>me  9.000.000  of  these  bon<te  have 
bei  n  issued,  and  the  cost  of  those  which 
ha  re  been  Issued  is  now  approximately 
$1,  raO.OOO.OOO.  The  Congress  has  ez- 
tei  ded  for  a  year  the  time  for  applying 
fo]  the  bonds  or  cash,  and  it  is  estimated 
th  \t  around  12,000,000  veterans  will  re- 
c«  re  this  pay  at  a  cost  of  $2.SMJ00.000. 
ilot  only  does  the  bill  correct  a  great 
in,  ustlee  to  the  enlisted  men.  but  it  also 
pr  )vides  immediate  assistance  to  our 
ve  erans  In  ttieir  adjustment  to  civilian 
UIi  ^  8Mne  can  use  the  money  for  school. 
8q  bo  can  use  it  in  starting  a  small  busi- 
ne  IS.  Some  may  find  It  helpful  in  pay- 
in(  on  their  home.  It  Is  estimated  tlMt 
thi  average  bond  issued  is  worth  ^40. 
ml  ich  the  veteran  may  eontinue  to  hold 
m  cash  as  he  sees  fit. 
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The  Republican  Congress  Is 
Its  pledge  to  the  veterans.   The 
appropriated  $8,964,457,080  for  the 
eraiM'  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
ItML    It  is  the  largest  single  Item 
Federal  budget.    We  are  determinxll 
our  gallant  sons  and  daughters  hai 
maximum  pos>sible  assistance  to 
lish  themselves  in  a  free  country. 

In  his  mesage  to  Congress  on 
uary  6.  1941.  the  President  stated 
"except  for  minor  adjustments.  I 
our  program  o'  benefits  for  the  vi 
is  now  complete."  and  the  Dirt 
Veterans'  Administration  hsis 
ports  against  scores  of  measures 
duced  into  Congress  affecting  vet* 
In  these  reports  the  Director  has 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
accord  with  the  President's  progri 
coNGKEss  Eispowna  TO  vroaAws' 

But  notwithstanding  the  position  \ 
by  President  Truman,  as  expressed 
message  and  as  represented  by 
rector  of  the  Veterans'  Administrat 
his  reports  on  veterans'  bills,  the 
lican  Congress  has  passed  many 
ures  affecting   veterans  and  the 
pendents.    They  include: 

H.  R.  3861.  Increasing  the  rates  of 
payable  to  Spaniab -American  and  Ctt 
vatorana. 

R.  R.  1353  To  repeal  time  limit  fo 
statement  of  uitlonal  service  life    nsi 

H.  R.  1327.  To  provide  for  renewal  of  I 
level    premium    term    Insuranca    (or 
War  I  vaUraaa. 

H.  R.  STSe.  PrsTldlng  for  Veterans' 
istratlon  facility  at  Clark  burg.  W   Va. 

H.  R.  1363.  Relief  for  veterans  who 
into  bona  fide  marriages  technically 

H.  R.  9780.  Emergency     veterans' 

(•ujoo.eoo) 

Sanata  Joint  nasolutlon  116   Provklt 
cootlnaatlon  of  oSoaa  of  Veterans' 
tratlon  In  the  Philippines. 

U.  R  2368.  increasing   the   revolving  J 
from  SI  .500 AX)  to  S3.000.C00  for  the 
of  making  loanii  to  veterans  of  World 
twdartaklng  vosatlonal  training. 

H  R  3398  ETitendlrg  the  time  for 
alien  &anc«aa  t3  tbe  United  States. 

H.  R.  3203.  Provides  prlontlea  for 
and  familiea  in  connection  with 
matarial  and  rentals. 

U.  R.  4031.  Provldea  for  automc 
amputees. 

H.R.  3149.  Expedites     admlsslc: 
United   States  of  sUen   spouses   ^nd 
children  of  vctfrans. 

H.  R.  2314.  Kspedltes  lump-sttm 
of  Naval  AviaU'W  Cadets  Act  to  survlt 
decaaaad  officer;. 

B.  B.  4017.  Ctrnh  payment  of  termini 
bonds. 

B.B  479.  Prc<vldas   for   refund   of 
taxes  paid  for  year  In  which  aervlc 
while  in  the  service. 

8.  1494.  To  amend  section  14  of 
erans'  Preference  Act. 

B.  R.  1544.  Pix}vlde   Gold   Star   ]i^ 
Xtmm  to  wMovs,  parents,  and  nex'  of 
TBNreaa  wHo  loet  tiMir  Uvaa. 

B.  R.  tteiL  Iscraasa  w*"iHB'iin 
loeranca  for  subalatenca  la  awHs  9t 
rehabilitation  lor  disabled  veterans. 

H.  R.  3394.  To  provide  tor  return  of  { 
War  II  dead. 

B.  R.  344a  AmcDdi    FidcnJ 
Baak  Act  to  pumUt  banks  to  aacapC 
mortgages  whieb  la  the  maturity 
■eaj  veteran  boma  loans. 

■.973.  litsataftss  oartalA 
eterlea. 

Bl  1190.  laauaaee   of   Oold 
commamorativs  stamps. 


ig  homestead  rights  for 
Armed    Poreaa   Leave 


ling  veterans  regulatloiu 
itlonal  or  farm  training. 

Imeaures  were  sent  to 
There  are.  In   ad- 
I  other  bills  that  will  be 
|e   next  session.    They 
[islative  stages.    Some 
[House  and  await  con- 
Senate.    Others  have 
and  await  considera- 

Congress  has  recog- 
itinue  to  recognize,  the 
on  to  those  who  served 
American  way  of  life. 
)n  is,  of  course,  to  the 
^o.se  who  made  the  su- 
id  to  those  who  are  dis- 
eeping  that  solemn  ob- 

^orget  the  gallant  sons 

10  served  but  were  for- 
^e  to  bear  the  physical 

I  of  battle.    These  young 
must  be  assisted  in  es- 
ke  for  themselves  in  d- 
I  want  the  opportunity  to 
tributlon  to  wholesome 
They  want  the  op- 
wlth  a  future,  to  own 
and  to  ral.«;e  and  edu- 
These  vigorous,  am- 
tn  and  women  have  no 
wards  of  the  Govern- 
not   ask   for   charity. 
;>ortunity.    And  the  Re- 
has  been  following  a 
lend. 

IGN  UTAXM 

lirs  this  is  what  our  Re> 
^tion,  in  part,  said: 

United  Nations  organlsa- 
)nsl  peace.  •  •  •  Wa 
Bntlal  international  relief 

obligation  and  to  prevent 

rry.     •     •     • 

Ind  common  policies  with 

irs.  But  we  reject  great- 
3f  the  world  and  the  t  heels 
squires  us  to  endorse  sllen 
indon  efforts  to  seek  Jua- 
reaker     peoples     of     tba 

It  the  maintenance  of  a 
America  Is  the  basis  of 
Ibutlon  to  world  order. 

BepuhUcan  CaogreM 

I  to  those  prindjUet.   We 

with    the    executive 

Government    In    every 

?rtaking  afXecting  the 

>  of  the  United  States. 

gone  along  blindly  on 

adminislration.    In  ac- 

XT  responsibility  as  the 

islative  bi'anch  of  the 

I  have  considered  f oreicn 

11  continue  that  course. 
institution  charges  the 
the   duty   to   negotiate 

subject  to  the  advice 
le  Sermte. 

rs    problems    are    now 

)mic  and  financial  mat- 

House  of  Repreeenta- 

|e  Constitution,  has  th* 

riginating  all  apftropria- 

Ifl  matters,  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  heretofore  assigned 
a  secondary  role  on  forelpn  affairs,  must 
now  be  considered  a  full-fledged  partner. 
The  House  of  Representatives.  In  rec- 
ognition of  its  responsibility,  has  com- 
mittees abroad  studying  the  needs  of 
other  countries  for  United  States  aid. 
Committees  also  are  studying  the  maxi- 
mum ability  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  this  aid. 

The  Republican  Party,  being  in  con- 
tra! of  the  Congress,  is  fully  cognizant 
of  its  responsibilities  to  the  people  on  for- 
eign affairs.  Peoples  of  the  world  should 
know  that  the  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy is  defined  jointly  by  our  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  government. 

We  Republicans  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  our  country  must  be  prudently  liber- 
al in^ts  help  for  other  countries  to  re- 
cover from  the  war.  Our  people  know 
that  they  are  contributing  directly  to 
foreign  aid.  because  prices  of  food,  ma- 
chinery, building  materials,  and  count- 
less other  items  have  gone  up  in  part  due 
to  shipments  abroad. 

In  addition  to  granting  loans  for  for- 
eign countries,  the  Eightieth  Congress 
has  been  generous  in  appropriations  for 
relief  to  needy  peoples  abroad. 

In  one  bill  we  appropriated  $1,332,000,- 
000  divided  a.:  follows:  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  $400.000000;  for  relief  in  areas 
occupied  by  the  United  States.  $6:0.000,- 
000,  and  for  relief  Renerally  in  foreign 
countries,  $332X00,000. 

We  passed  a  measure  making  the 
United  S;,ates  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  with  $73.- 
325,000  to  carry  on.  This  organization 
is  taking  care  of  displaced  persons  in 
Europe. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  authorized  the 
Prc.'-ldcnt  to  accept  the  trusteeship  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  over  former 
Japanese  mandated  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
They  Include  the  Marshalls.  Carolines, 
and  Marianas  which  our  gallant  troops 
canturcd  during  the  war. 

We  provided  the  necessary  funds  to 
comply  with  our  responsibility  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations. 

We  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  United  Na- 
tions for  establishment  of  a  permanent 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Among  the  other  measures  on  foreign 
affairs  passed  by  the  Eigntieth  Congress 
was  one  granting  a  Congressional  char- 
ter of  incorporation  to  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  with  which  Is 
combined  the  Inter-American  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  Inc..  under  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  chartered  orpanization  will  co- 
operate with  Latin-American  Republics 
In  programs  ot  health,  sanitation,  agri- 
culture, education,  and  other  efforts  to 
help  our  neirrhbors  help  themselves. 

The  Senate  ratified  treaties  of  peace 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia. 

WABTIMZ    COMTBOLA 

This  Is  What  we  pledged: 

Wartime  limitations,  restrictions,  and  con- 
trols must  be  removed.  The  Instant  a  right 
or  llbsrty  can  be  returned  to  the  people,  it 
shall  be  returned.    Neither  the  war  nor  any 


other  excuse  shall  be  Justification  for  fasten- 
ing regimentation  upon  the  American  people. 

We  kept  that  pledge. 
The  Republican  Congress  has  reversed 
the  trend  toward  a  planned  economy, 
where  the  Government  determines  what 
shall  be  produced  and  In  what  amounts, 
what  the  people  can  buy  and  when  they 
can  buy  It.  The  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  to  remove  Government  con- 
trols and  to  accelerate  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime-controlled  economy 
to  a  peacetime  free  economy. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  (H  J. 
Res.  222-S.  J.  Res.  148)  to  terminate 
consumer  credit  controls.  Mass  con- 
sumption goes  hand  in  hand  with  mass 
production  and  consumer  credit  is  es- 
sential to  mass  consumption.  Ameri- 
can industry  has  an  enormous  produc- 
tive capacity.  Both  consumer  credit 
and  producer  credit  are  essential  to  a 
sustained  prosperity. 

The  regulation  of  Installment  credit 
has  weighed  most  heavily  on  persons  of 
limited  income  and  in  many  cases  un- 
doubtedly excluded  them  from  purchas- 
ing essential  items,  such  as  refrigera- 
tors, stoves,  and  washing  machines, 
needed  to  furnish  their  homes.  It  has. 
in  effect,  given  to  the  man  of  financial 
means  priority  rights  to  buy  whatever 
he  ^ants  and  whenever  he  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  by  denying  to  the  individ- 
ual of  limited  sources  the  right  to  use 
his  credit  on  the  best  terms  he  can  se- 
cure for  the  purpose  of  buying  these 
necessities. 

The  Second  War  Powers  Act  of  1942 
vested  broad  authority  in  the  Executive 
In  the  control  of  the  national  economy 
in  the  interest  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Notwithstanding  that  the  war  was 
over,  the  Congress  found  that  those  spe- 
cific powers  continued  to  exist.  Through 
its  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Congress  carefully  examined  each  and 
every  control,  and  the  Congress  has 
passed  two  decontrol  bills  <H,  R.  1983 
and  H.  R.  3647)  eliminating  some  prod- 
ucts from  control  entirely  and  abbrevi- 
ating the  control  over  certain  of  the 
others  where  essential  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  or  expand  the  production 
abroad  to  materials  critically  needed  in 
the  United  S-aies. 

The  Congress  has  also  passed  a  Joint 
resolution— Senate  Joint  Resolution 
123 — immediately  repealing  57  wartime 
statutes,  fixing  a  termination  date  for  12 
others,  and  terminating  the  operation 
of  102  various  statutory  provisions  of 
permanent  legislation. 

CONCaZSS  TACKLES   HOTTBING   PROBLEM 

Bureaucratic  controls  and  red  tape 
have  been  an  important  factor  In  the 
acute  housing  shortage.  When  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration in  1946,  the  administration 
claimed  that  this  program  would  mean 
the  construction  of  1.200.000  units  in  1946 
and  1,500,000  units  in  1947. 

For  the  year  1946  hov;ever,  only 
around  435,800  new  permanent  units 
v/ere  completed  in  buildings  of  conven- 
tional construction  and  prefabricated 
construction,  and  45.000  units  were  added 
through  conversions  in  existing  struc- 
tures.   Tbe     administration's    housing 


program  proved  to  be  a  complete  fail- 
ure. Bureaucrats  cannot  build  houses. 
The  only  way  houses  can  be  built  in  the 
needed  number  is  by  free  enterprise. 

The  Republican  Congress  passed  a 
bill— H.  R.  3203— which  the  President  re- 
luctantly approved  on  June  30.  1947.  It 
ended  the  authority  for  the  remaining 
controls  on  the  production  of  building 
materials  and,  with  one  exception,  did 
away  with  the  authority  for  imposing 
any  controls  on  the  use  of  building  ma- 
terials. This  one  exception  relates  to 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  amuse- 
ment or  recreational  purposes. 

The  Truman  administration's  bungling 
approach  to  the  housing  situation  was  to 
create  overlapping  housing  agencies  with 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  each  time  one  was 
established.  The  Eightieth  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  consolidate 
the  scattered  Federal  housing  agencies 
Into  one  housing  administration. 

New  Dealers  were  loath  to  release  their 
withering  grip  on  the  building  industry. 
We  hold  that  mass  production  of  houses 
and  other  buildings  cannot  be  obtained 
by  making  the  building  industry  an  island 
of  Government  regimentation  in  an 
otherwise  comparatively  free  economy. 
One  man's  price  is  another's  man's  cost. 
The  act  of  Congress  extending  rent 
control  to  March  1,  1948,  with  elimina- 
tion of  remaining  controls  on  building 
materials  and  authority  for  Increases  in 
rent  up  to  15  percent  when  agreed  to  by 
property  ov/ners  and  tenants,  was  de- 
signed as  a  transition  measure — to  bridge 
the  gap  until  the  newly-released  build- 
ing industry  gets  fully  under  way  and 
shov.'s  what  American  initiative  can  do 
when  given  a  chance. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  building  permits  issued.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  new  construction  In  July  was  al- 
most 9  percent  over  that  of  June,  The 
July  value  was  estimated  at  $1,139,000,- 
000  against  $1,059 .000. COO  for  June  and 
$982,000,000  for  July  of  last  year,  when 
the  administration  controlled  building 
materials. 

Recognizing  that  the  administration 
has  failed  miserably  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, the  Republican  Congress  Is  proceed- 
ing to  put  Into  effect  a  program  which 
will  completely  solve  the  housing  prob- 
lem. Two  special  committees  are  now  at 
work  on  it.  We  have  taken  the  Initial 
steps  by  the  removal  of  the  bureaucratic 
restrictions  and  controls. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  numerous 
Government  restrictions  and  controls  on 
our  economy,  American  production  is 
now  moving  forward  and  the  people  will 
have  real  jobs  at  good  wages.  They  will 
be  able  to  purchase  the  things  they  need 
and  want  at  prices  they  can  afford.  They 
will  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  all  history.  That  is  our  objective. 
Free  men  will  attain  that  objective. 
ageichlture,  beclamation.  flood  control 

In  our  Republican  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples we  said: 

We  have  pledged  stability  of  farm  prices 
during  tlie  rejonverslon  and  readjustment 
periods.  We  wUl  carry  out  those  pledges. 
We  will  support  sound,  permanent  proposals 
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e  f  armert  ezpaadtaf  SMtaii  iBd  their 

I  Hare  of  the  natkMMl  tatBomm.    We  r«- 

oiur  long-«UDdtng  aiipport  of  aoU  and 

itai  eonaervaUon.    We  shall  tupport  mcaa- 

dwlgned  to  protect  better  rural  living. 

Tliose  pledges  the  Republican  Con- 
gres: .  has  kept. 

Ti  e  program  ot  the  Republican  Party 
to  cishlon  the  fanners  against  the  post- 

uncertainties    and    to    strengthen 

ttieif  position  for  the  long  pull  has  been 
well  advanced  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gres;. 

lE  many  wajrs  this  Congress  has  acted 
to  b  lister  the  farmer's  economy  and  like 
oth«  r  segments  of  our  population  he  Is 
ben  ifiting  from  our  over-all.  national 
inrof  ram.  Sweeping  studies  of  the  farm- 
er's p'ace  in  the  postwar  picture  are 
und  !r  way.  We  shall  round  out  our  pro- 
grai  1  on  behalf  of  the  fanners  during  the 
oeiT session  of  Congress. 


T  le  Department  of  Agriculture  Supply 


appropriates    £613.046.826     for     a 
field  of  activities.     Major  Items 


S)il  conservation  operations.  $38,000, 


for 


rural  electrification.  $5,000,000.  plus 
authorisation  of  $225,000,000: 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
OOO.MQ:  Production  and  Marketing 
Adi  iinistratlon.  $265,000,000:  Farmers 
Home  Admini.:>tration.  $97,000,000;  na- 
tional school  lunches.  $65  020.000:  re- 
sea  ch  and  marketing.  $9,000,000:  Bureau 
Agricultural  Economics.  $4,375,400: 
Extension  Service.  $22,832,950:  and  na- 
ttei^  forest  protection  $24,014,891. 

ft  continued  the  Federal  crop  Insur- 
program  on  a  limited  and  expert- 
mehtal  basis  for  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  flax, 
an4  tobacco.  The  act  clarifies  the  pur- 
of  the  program  as  a  businesslike  In- 
ice  program  rather  than  a  form  of 
relief  or  subsidy,  by  declaring  a 
po^cy  "to  promote  the  national  welfare 
Improving  the  economic  stability  of 
af<ilculture  through  a  sound  system  of 
C-  c  0  insurance  and  providing  the  means 
the  research  and  experience  in  devis- 
and  establishing  such  insurance." 
^e  amended  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
Act  provisions  on  marketing  agree- 
me  Its  and  orders  so  as  to  provide  more 
fie:  libillty  in  the  financing  and  adminis- 
tration  of  marketing  agreements  and 
on  ers.  and  to  permit  a  continuity  of  op- 
en Uon  not  previously  possible.  The 
Brr  legislation  Is  stop-gap  in  nature 
pel  tding  completion  of  hearings  on  a 
lor  g-range  agricultural  program. 

'  'he  Eightieth  Congress  continued  un- 
til December  31.  1948.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  price-support  pro- 
gri  m  for  wo(d.  and  authorized  the  CCC 
to  market  its  existing  stock  pile  of  wool 
be  ow  parity  prices. 

'  Ve  extended  for  5  years  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937.  which  was  to  terminate  Decem- 
be  31.  1947.  The  extension  act  au- 
tbirlieB  establishment  of  production 
qu>tas  for  the  domestic  sugar  Industry 
an )  import  quotas  for  off-shore  countries 
an  J)  aa  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  pri- 
mi  ry  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  stabilize  the 
an  :ar  industry  while  asstiring  an  ade- 
qo  ite  supply  of  sugar  for  consumers  at  a 
rei  isonable  price. 

h  further  compUasce  with  our  pledfes 
to  the  fanners  and  others,  the  Republi- 


can Congress  appropriated  $116,711 
for    river    and    harbor    Improver 
$288,072,825  for  fiood  conUol.  and 
400,000  specifkally  for  Mississippi 
flood  controL    Tbis  Congress  iully| 
predates  Its  reaponsibUity  to  protc 
and  property  against  fiood  waters, 
acted  swiftly  in  supplying  relief 
and  materials  during  the  Midwest 
this  year. 

For  the  varied  activities  of 
fiung  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  Eightieth  ( 
gress  appropriated  $194  587.850. 
items  are: 

Western  reclamation  projects,  in 
tlon  to  available  funds  of  $117.8T 
appropriated  in  previous  years.  si( 
000;    Bonneville   Power   Administi 
$8,596,400.  plus  contract  author 
$4,935,500.    Included  in  the  gem 
lamation  fund    was   $5,180,000  U 
Hoover  Dam  project. 

THX  l>«£SlDa«CT 

Two  measures  fundamentally  aff« 
the  oCBce  of  the  E>resident  of  the 
States  were  passed  by  the  ETightieth  i 
gress — the  so-called  PreGidcntial  8i 
sion  Act  and  two- term  ConstltuI 
amendment. 

The  Presidential  Succession  Act 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repi 
tives  next  to  the  Vice  President 
line  of  succession,  should  the  Prcs 
unfortunately,  be  unable  to  compU 
term.    Whenever  there  Is  no  V.ce 
dent  at  time  of  vacancy  in  the 
dency.  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
resentaives  becomes  President 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  ten 

Next  in  line  of  succession  to  the  S| 
er  is  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ci 
members  in  the  order  of  the  creat 
their  respective  departments. 

The  proposed  Constitutional  ai 
ment  now  before  State  legislati 
ratification  provides  that  no  p*  rsoi 
be  ele:ted  President  more  than  twic 
that  no  person  who  has  held  thej 
of  President,  or  acted  as  Preside! 
more  than  2  years  of  a  term  (or 
another  person  was  elected   Pr« 
shall  be  elected  more  than  once.j 
Dcmsnc  AfTAns 

The  sound,  forward-looking  pic 
the  Republican  Party  to  buttress 
tional  economy  by  enacting  meast 
supply  the  needs  of  the  various  pi 
tive  segments  of  the  Nation 
kept. 

In  giving  effect  to  these  pledc 
Eightieth  Qxigress  enacted  hunc 
measures.    They  Included  the  folK 

National  Science  Foundation: 
measure  provided  for  establL-^hm* 
24-member  National  Science  Foun< 
under  a  director  appointed  by  the ! 
dation.  to  encourage  and  cooi 
scientific  research  and  educat 
grants,  loans,  scholarships,  and 
forms  of  assistance  to  individi 
organizations.  Within  the  Foun^ 
were  to  be  divisions  including 
defense,  mathematics,  physics,  anil 
neering.  President  Truman  vet 
meritorious  legislation  after  Cc 
adjourned. 

Safety  codes  in  coal  mines :  Estal 
a  code  of  safety  standards  in  coal 


il  Mine  Safety  Code 

jreement  Ijetween  the 

uerior  and  the  United 

lerica.    This  legisla- 

sure  pending  fuller 

Congress  of  details. 

Act  for  acquired  land: 

[leasing  laws,  now  ap- 

-domain  lands,  to  all 

^n  exceptions,  acquired 

jvernment;  centralizes 

It  of  the  Interior  t*ie 

Hating  the  exploration 

reserves  and  of  pro- 

^opment  of  oil  and  gas 

Production  of  domestic 

for  2  years,  until  June 

-price   payments   on 

[and  minerals— copper. 

i^ith  manganese  to  be 

iram — and  authorizes 

of  Reconstruction  Fi- 

jn  funds  to  make  the 

lent    Truman    vetoed 

^gress  adjourned. 

let  to  conserve  oil  and 

ent  for  a  4-year  exten- 

ite  compact  which  has 

kears.    The  compact  has 

p6  oil-producing  States. 

iserve  oil  and  gas  re- 

itain  stability  in  these 

resources:    Authorizes 

►esfi nation  and  research 

resources  and  promote 

in  Hawaii  and  Pacific 

[during  the  war  and  now 

ites  trusteeships.     This 

led  to  improve  the  wel- 

labitantfi  and  also  de- 

)f  areas  vital  to  the  se- 

lited  States. 

)detlc  Survey:  Clarifies 

>rganlaes  the  laws  and 

to  the  functions  and 

)ast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 

|of   the  Department   of 
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Smal)  business  representation:  The 
Senate  and  House  by  adoption  of  a  con- 
cunent  resolution  called  upon  all  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  to  give  fair 
representation  to  small  businessmen  on 
Government  policy-making  boards. 

Portal-to-portal  pay  suits:  This  legis- 
lation, initiated  by  Congress  and  reluc- 
tantly signed  by  President  Truman, 
smashed  the  so-called  portal-to-portal 
back  pay  suits  racket  involving  $6,000.- 
000.000  in  suits  that  threatened  to  bank- 
rupt many  companies  and  throw  men 
and  women  out  of  jobs. 
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The  Eifhtieth  Coiifress~A  Report  to  the 
Speaker  and  My  Constihients 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  flrst  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  well  that 
we  consider  its  accomplishments  and  re- 
late them  to  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  to  the  several  districts  we  represent. 
While  Congress  legislates  for  the  whole 
country  the  laws  It  passes  do  not  have 
the  same  application  in  all  districts.  I, 
therefore,  feel  that  each  one  of  us  should 
make  a  report  to  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. In  so  doing  we  not  only  inform 
our  own  constituents  but  we  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  convened  with 
certain  well-defined  instructions  from 
the  people  who  elected  Its  Members. 
They  ended  the  control  of  that  group 
which  had  for  14  years  followed  a  course 
of  bringing  the  lives  and  activities  of  the 
people  more  and  more  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Government  in 
Washington.  This  change  of  leadership 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  machinery 
of  Congress  set  the  pattern  for  this 
seicsion. 

Hardly  had  the  reorganization  of  the 
committees  been  accomplished  and 
before  they  had  had  time  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  the  bills  referred  to 
them  for  study,  the  leaders  of  the  minor- 
ity, well  supported  by  newspaper  and 
radio  commentators,  started  to  belabor 
the  majority  for  not  passing  legislation. 
Of  course,  they  cannot  be  greatly  blamed 
for  they  had  become  used  to  a  regime  in 
which  Congress,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, had  been  relegated  to  a  minor 
role  whose  main  purpose  had  been  to 
pass  legislation  drawn  up  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  handed  it  with  a  "must" 
tag  attached.  Much  of  this  legislation 
was  in  the  form  of  blanket  grants  of 
power  to  administrative  agencies.  Ex- 
ecutive orders  and  departmental  regula- 
tions became  the  law  by  which  rigid  con- 
trols were  set  up  over  the  people's  activi- 
ties. Appropriations  of  money  were 
made  with  abandon  to  finance  socialistic 
schemes  of  every  kind  and  without  re- 
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gard  to  the  mammoth  debt  that  was  be- 
ing piled  up  even  before  the  war  started. 

The  people  who  guided  our  destiny 
and  those  who  reported  the  activities 
of  Government  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  was  intended  to  be  a  de- 
liberative body  and  the  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  making  its  policy. 
Regardless  of  the  criticism  of  the  press, 
the  complete  lack  of  cooperation  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  minority  leadership,  the 
Eightieth  Congress  has  kept  in  mind  the 
mandate  it  received  from  the  people  and 
has  driven  ahead  to  its  great  accomplish- 
ment. With  one  notable  exception,  it 
carried  out  that  mandate.  While  its 
Income  tax  reduction  bill  passed  the 
Congress  twice  it  failed  to  become  law  by 
Presidential  veto.  Both  times  the  mo- 
tion to  override  failed  by  a  few  votes 
to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority— the  last  time  in  the  Senate  by 
3  votes.  This  is  the  flrst  time  a  President 
ever  successfully  vetoed  a  tax  bill.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  tried  It  once  but  his 
action  was  overridden  by  Congress.  The 
vetoed  bill  gave  a  30-percent  reduction 
to  taxpayers  in  the  lower  brackets,  20 
percent  in  the  middle,  and  10  percent  In 
the  upper  brackets.  The  taxes  of  some 
49,003,000  people  were  affected. 

What  has  the  Eightieth  Congress  ac- 
complished?*- Its  record  is  excellent.  It 
has  made  a  good  start  in  the  reduction 
of  a  power-hungry  bureaucracy  to  a  size 
more  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of 
a  peacetime  Government.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration,  excluding  all  funds 
for  the  armed  services  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Is  spending  twice  as 
much  as  was  spent  for  the  entire  Govern- 
ment operation  In  1939.  The  commit- 
tees have  ferreted  out  duplication  and 
overlapping.  Its  greatest  accomplish- 
ment for  futiu-e  reduction  In  Govern- 
ment expense  was  the  formation  of  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  executive  branch 
and  recommend  reorganization  to  bring 
about  eflBciency  to  its  sprawling  biu-eauc- 
racy.  It  will  make  Its  report  to  the 
Eighty-first  Congress.  After  that  real 
reductions  can  be  made. 

Congress  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
to  bring  organized  labor  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  would  protect  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  rights  of  individual  workers 
from  the  excesses  practiced  by  certain 
powerful  leaders  and  groups.  It  did  so 
after  long  and  exhaustive  hearings  before 
committees  in  both  Houses,  where  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  everyone  concerned 
to  state  his  viewpoint  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Regardless  of  wild  state- 
ments of  some  whose  authority  would  be 
reduced,  the  law  does  not  harm  organized 
labor.  Demand  for  this  legislation  was 
so  strong  that  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  easily  overridden  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  A  majority  of  Democrats 
in  both  Houses  joined  the  Republicans 
to  do  this.  It  passed  a  law  to  outlaw 
some  $7,000  000.000  of  portal-to-portal 
pay  suits  filed  by  CIO  unions  which 
threatened  bankruptcy  to  many  indus- 
tries. 

The  reluctance  of  the  administration 
to  relax  wartime  controls  over  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  goods  made  It 


necessary  for  Congress  to  take  action  to 
this  end.  Rigid  Government  controls 
were  creating  artificial  shortages  of  food, 
clothing,  and  housing.  The  people  were 
tired  of  interference  In  their  businesses 
and  their  everyday  Uves.  and  demanded 
that  Congress  do  something  about  it. 
Naturally,  the  freeing  of  goods  from  the 
rigid  controls  which  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  shortages  resulted  in  higher 
prices,  but  the  stimulation  to  increased 
production  will  bring  about  a  more  stable 
economy  in  the  long  run  and  at  lower 
prices.  The  tremendous  shipments  of 
food  and  commodities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  relief  and  rehabillUUon.  to- 
gether with  the  record  demand  in  this 
country  due  to  high  wages  and  maximum 
employment,  contributed  to  high  prices. 
Food  shipments  amounted  to  18,000,000 
tons  and  cost  $2,300,000,000.  We  have 
done  much  to  free  the  country  from 
black  markets  and  shortages  of  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  are  being  over- 
come. Certainly,  we  could  not  continue 
bureaucratic  control  of  industry  and 
wages  without  completely  destroying  our 
free  economy. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
Congress  has  continued  its  nonpartisan 
approach.  It  has  carried  out  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  legislation 
without  regard  to  politics.  It  passed  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  bill 
and  appropriated  huge  sums  for  foreign 
relief.  The  Senate  approved  the  treaties 
requested  by  the  President.  Congress 
approved  the  Greek-Turkish  loan  and 
appropriated  money  to  carry  It  out.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Tru- 
man plan  was  announced  before  consul- 
tation with  It.  In  general.  It  passed  more 
legislation  touching  on  international 
problems  than  has  any  previous  Con- 
gress. Because  of  its  Inability  to  get 
factual  Information  from  administrative 
sources,  committees  of  Congress  will 
make  a  study  of  conditions  in  Europe 
during  the  recess.  In  view  of  demands 
that  will  come  In  the  next  session,  it  Is 
necessary  that  this  be  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers. 

For  the  veterans  Congress  authorized 
cashing  of  terminal -leave  bonds,  extend- 
ed to  December  31,  1947.  the  act  for  fa- 
cilitating the  admission  of  alien  fiances 
of  members  of  the  armed  services;  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  renewing  and  re- 
Instating  national  life  insurance  policies. 
It  increased  the  pensions  of  Civil  War 
and  Spanish-American  War  veterans  and 
their  dependents  by  20  percent.  It  ap- 
propriated over  seven  billions  for 
benefits. 

Much  legislation  was  passed  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense.  Among  the 
laws  passed  were  the  armed  services  imi- 
flcation,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion,' and  the  Selective  Service  Records 
Act.  Congress  has  submitted  the  two- 
term  limitation  to  the  Presidency  amend- 
ment to  the  States.  It  passed  a  Rent 
Control  Act  which  provides  for  decon- 
trol next  year  and  sets  up  machinery  for 
fair  adjustments  of  rents  in  the  mean- 
time. It  also  lifts  restrictions  on  bous- 
ing that  has  already  stepped  up  con- 
struction of  homes  and  rental  uniU.    In 


*  Vetoed  by  the  President. 
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IS46  mder  control  of  the  Democrats,  the 
admi!  listraUon  had  $7OOCO0,0C0  to  spend 
for  tmergcncy  housing  but  produced 
pract  cally  none.  Among  other  measures 
was  a  n  authorization  of  $15  0C0,030  '  for 
emeri  ency  flood  control,  automatic  pro- 
moticn  of  substitute  postal  carriers, 
freezing  of  social-security  tax  at  1  per- 
cent intll  1950.  continued  price-support 
program  for  wool,  and  a  $400.030  000  in- 
enas  t  m  the  maximum  insurance  the 
HMIo  sal  Housing  Authority  may  issue  on 
mort!  ases  on  new  homes. 

On ;  of  the  most  Important  functions 
of  th  !  Congress  is  to  lay  before  the  peo- 
ple t  le  information  on  how  their  Gov- 
ernmjnt  is  operating.    Only  in  this  way 
can  I   government  of  the  people  operate 
successfully.    The  information  is  devel- 
oped In  hearings  before  the  regular  com- 
mitt(  cs  of  each  House  and  in  investiga- 
tions of  special  committees.    Upon  this 
infoi  nation   the  Congress  can   intelli- 
-gent  y  consider  and  act  on  legislation. 
All  1  he  committees  of  the  House  have 
held  exhau.stive  hearings  on  bills  they 
have  reported.    I  want  to  mention  par- 
ticul  irly  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on     education   and   Labor   which   gave 
muc  1  lime  to  the  consideration  of  labor 
legis  ation  and  the  activities  of  certain 
lead  rs  such  as  Petrlllo.  the  czar  of  the 
Ame  rican  Federation  of  Musicians.    The 
Committee  on    Un-American   Activities 
has  ;hrown  a  spotlight  on  the  activities 
of  C  )mmuniscs  and  fellow  travelers  and 
theii  infiltration  into  Government  agen- 
cies.   Only  by  doing  this  have  we  been 
able  to  force  these  agencies  to  get  rid  of 
thel:   disloyal  employees. 

T  le  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  in- 
vest gating  the  operation  of  the  farm 
proi  ram  and  laying  the  ground  work  for 
any  changes  it  will  recommend  for  the 
futii  re  It  is  seeking  a  wider  use  of  farm 
proc  ucts  and  a  definite  parity  or  sup- 
port price  for  agricultural  commodities. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  giving  careful 
con;  ideration  to  the  millions  of  acres  of 
lane  s  now  owned  by  various  Federal 
agencies  and  which  jrield  no  taxes  for 
Stat  i  and  local  governments.  It  is  also 
stuc  yin?  our  program  of  irrigation  and 
reel  imation.  The  Committees  are  the 
wor  :shop  of  Congress. 

A  residents  of  the  Great  Plains  area 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Nebraska  are  Interested  in 
what  this  Congress  did  toward  the  de- 
vclo  jment  of  the  natural  resources  of 
our  country.  The  future  welfare  of  the 
who  e  country  depends  on  these  resources 
and  so  their  development  is  the  duty  of 
the  whole  country.  While  I  feel  that 
Cor  gress  has  not  done  all  it  could  in  this 
resi  ect  I  am  glad  to  report  to  my  people 
tha  it  has  done  a  lot.  It  has  tried  to 
fun  ilsh  all  the  money  that  could  be  eco- 
non  lically  expended  in  view  of  the  short- 
age of  materials,  high  prices,  and  the 
hig  1  employment  rate  we  are  now  ex- 
per  encing.  Members  of  the  Nebraska 
ddiiation  in  Congress,  in  cooperation 
wit!  I  the  Representatives  from  other 
Stales  attempted  in  every  way  to  ac- 
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quaint  the  Congress  with  the  need    n( 
bring  about  the  necessary  action. 

The    Agriculture    Appropriation 
carries  sufSclent  funds  for  planning 
technical  assistance  in  soil  conservat 
and  crop  production.    Some  cuts 
made  in  the  budget  estimates  fo-  -  ul 
dies  and  incentive  payments  on  u.c 
that  the  sound  financial  condition 
high  Income  from  farm  operations 
them  unnecessary  at  this  time, 
were  practices  initiated  during  d?! 
sion  years  when  farmers  were  t  :il3 
need  of  help.    Resistance  to  t 
came  princiiMdly  from  the  bureaucri 
who.  regardless  of  the  need,  never 
to  see  their  function:*  curtailed. 
a  small  cut  was  made  in  the  funds 
was  authorized  to  loan  to  districts, 
gress  feels  it  Is  offset  by  the  pro\ 
allowing  it  to  borrow  direct  fi'  m 
Treasury  and  thus  save  three- fr 
1  percent  interest  to  the  borro 
cut  was  also   made  for  adminiai 
expense  but  the  Congress  feels  tl 
ehmination  of  unnecessary  su^ 
and  red  tape  in  the  administrati'.    ^e| 
will  leave  sufficient  funds  for  >.    ri 
on  the  program.    The  Congress  will 
tinue  to  provide  all  the  funds  necea 
for  rural  electrification. 

The  final  figure  appropriated  for  i 
mation  and  irrigation,  together  wH 
funds  obligated  for  work  to  be  d< 
this  fiscal  year  and  the  balances  st 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau,  will  insure  i 
imum  prosecution  of  this  important 
gram.     In  addition  to  lunds  given* 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Congre.     . 
priated  increased  funds  for  the 
Engineers  to  step  up  their  part  of] 
work  of  flood  control  and  developnw 
the  Missouri  River  under  the  Pick- 
plan.    Funds  were  also  provided  thej 
reau  of  Reclamation  for  construcUc 
a  power  line  from  Bridgeport  to  Allli 
Nebr..  and  from  Pine  Bluffs  to  Chey< 
Wyo..  that  will   provide   much 
power  for  REA  districts  in  Nebra?k« 
It  has  been  most  diflBcult  for  this 
gress  to  establish  a  soimd  fiscal  poIK 
peacetime  government     The  Preslc 
budget  of  $37.0C0.OOO.0C0  is  the 
ever  presented  to  a  Congress  in 
peace.    Every  cut  suggested  by 
publicans  was  sternly  opposed 
ad.  Mnistratlon  and  the  Demcci    "  c 
ersnip  in  the  Congress.     Tt  now  look 
the  budget  has  been  reduced  by 
two  and  seven-tenths  billions.     An 
tional  amount  up  to  three  billions  ol 
mer  appropriations  has  t)een  rescl 
which  represents  money  held  by  tl 
partments  and  agencies  and  which 
be  spent  by  them  if  not  rescinded. 
Republican  Party  can  ri;jhtfully  oil 
$5,000  000.000  reduction  from  the 
stuffed  and  padded  budget  the  Pre 
had  to  have  for  the  fiscal  year  of  194 
The  first  session  of  the  Eight  :<:i 
gress  has  made  a  remarkable  recoi 
every  member  of  the  majority  partj 
those  of  the  minority  who  put  a  idej 
tisanship  for  the  welfare  of  their 
can  take  pride  for  the  part  they  badj 
When  this  session  closes  I.  like 
my  colleagues,  will  return  to  my 
calling  on  the  people  in  their  horn* 
at  their  places  of  business  to  ^'   k 


I  will  visit  every  one 
my  district.     I  have 

Is  practice  and  found 
for  the  mental  con- 
by  the  confusion  and 

Igton. 
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to  Education 

OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KEFAUVER 

INNtssri 

REPRESENT.^TIVE3 
\u!y  18.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 

|ln  support  of  Federal 

rhich  I  recently  made 
imittce  ot   Education 

Ihas  this  matter  under 
lent  is  as  follows: 

Ibstbs  KCFAOVSK.  mcmbsb 

DlS-nUCT   or  TtNNESSE*. 
[  ON    COUCATION    AND    LADOB 
,ENT.\TrVE3,    IN    SUFPORT 
LL    DT    MB.    KEFAUVTH   PBO- 
TO    EDUCATION.    TUrSDAT, 

ice  I  have  been  In  Con- 

Federal  aid   for  public 

)ne  or  my  primary  Inter- 

mtly    sought    ways    and 

standards  of  education 

to  relieve  the  great  In- 

ml  opportunity  that  baa 

In  many  of  the  poorer 

iderstanding  that  for  25 

|major  purpose  have  been 

In  all  this  time  there  Is 

re  or  effective  action 

.-^  bill.  H    K   21S8.  aslLlng 
ito   asElst    the   Sutes    In 
foundation  procram  of 
■id  public  secondary  edu- 
ictng   the   InequitUties  of 
^nlty  offered  our  youth     I 
time  allotted  to  me  to 
public  education, 
srcant  to  every  boy  and 
because  it  Is  the  only 
lave    for   relating    thcm- 
lely  complex  social  and 
has  developed  out  of  a 
Is  extremely   Important 
cnl  comir.unlllefi  because 
ins  thpt  win  enable  the 
^ent  of  their  human  and 
It  ts  of  utmost  tmpor- 
in  the  miilntenance  of 
^nd   the   building  uf   do- 
It  is  vital  to  the  world 
a  well -enlightened  peo- 
ky   pcsslbllity  of  creating 

of  opportunity  was  the 

jour  founding  fathers.    It 

eed  fully  t>ecause  we  have 

illty   In   the  educational 

|to  all  of  our  youth     FaU* 

litlve  and  effective  action 

I  public  education  at  this 

l>e  a  tragic  disregard  and 

iury  resuurce     the  youth 

lany    of    America  s    leas 

)ren  get  one-third  to  one- 

tb  of   schooling   as   more 

[In  wealthier  States.     The 

il  opportunity  offered  in 

as  great  as  60  to  1      Actu- 

than  2.000.000  children 

live  In  areas  sufficiently 


wealthy  to  spend  60  times  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  aflorded  to  provide  the 
meager  education  offered  to  BDothcr  2.000,000 
less  fortunate  children.  This  means  that  the 
social  and  economic  opporttmity  of  youth  de- 
pends almost  wholly  upon  the  part  of  the 
country  In  which  he  ia  born.  In  the  rural 
areas  of  •  poor  State  his  chances  for  an 
education  that  will  put  him  in  a  position 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  those  bora 
under  more  fortiuiate  circumstances  is  al- 
most negligible.  To  me  this  is  a  most  deplor- 
able situation,  in  the  world's  richest  Nation 
that  has  for  so  many  years  exemplified  to  the 
remaining  nations  of  the  world  the  value  and 
the  force  of  public  education. 

I  have  always  thought  that  we  lead  the 
world  in  the  realization  of  the  power  and 
force  of  public  education,  yet  last  year  we 
spent  only  1.6  percent  of  our  total  national 
income  on  educaUon.  During  this  same  year 
Britain  spent  3  percent  of  it«  total  naUonal 
income  lor  education,  while  Russia  spent  7.6 
percent  of  iu  total  national  income  for  the 
development  of  its  educational  system. 
When  we  realize  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  both  learned  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tional exi^eudiluies  from  us  we  realize  that 
we  can  no  longer  neglect  to  provide  adequate 
support  of  America  s  public  sci^ools. 

I  could  use  the  time  allotted  to  me  this 
morning  wholly  in  citing  to  you  existing  con- 
ditions in  American  education  that  present 
what  has  been  popularly  termed  the  crisis  in 
education.    I  am  quite  sure  that  experts  will 
present  statistics  and  other  data  to  such  an 
extent  that  It  will  be  unnecessary  lor  me  to 
go  into  detaU  in  describing  those  conditions. 
The  major  cause  of  this  crisis  is  a  teacher 
shortage  which  has  developed  at  a  time  when 
the  demands  upon  the  schools  are  such  that 
a  greatly  increased  teaching  force  is  needed. 
This  teacher  shortage  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  influence  o*  a  number  of  factors.    Un- 
questionably the  first  and  most  important  of 
these  factors  Is  the  low  wage  that  has  been 
paid  teachers  for  a  number  of  yean.     Many 
of  our  teachers  are  employed  at  salaries  be- 
low that  of  school  Janitors,  scrub  women,  gar- 
Itage  collectors,  and  bartenders.    The  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  teachers  in  my  State  in 
1944-45   amounted   to   approximately  $1,300 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  only  (1.846. 
This  is  H  condition  that  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  many  teachers.     It  tends  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  efforte  to  stabilize 
teaching  as  a  profession.     I  know  the  results 
of  this  appalling  low-salary  condition  because 
of  the  stream  of  personal  correspondence  and 
Tlslts  from  school  representatives  that  I  have 
almost  every  day. 

Diulng  the  war  the  Federal  Government 
reached  into  sll  comers  of  the  country  and 
Into  all  walks  of  life  for  manpower  to  serve 
Its  wartime  needs.     In  this  nnergency  the 
teaching   profession   magnificently   filled   its 
quota.     We  found  classroom  teachers  in  every 
branch  of  the  Hrmed  services  on  every  battle 
front  and  serving  the  country   in  Its  every 
wartime  need.     But  this  In  Itself  produced  a 
terrific    impact    upon    the   schools,   because 
many  of  these  teachers  learned  that  the  ad- 
vantages, financial  and  otherwise,  in  other 
fields  of  employment  offered  greater  oppor- 
tanity.  and   those  whose  love   for  teaching 
Was  not  sufllclently  strong  to  overcome  the 
self-sacrifice  necessary  to  go  badi  to  under- 
paid  and   overworked   situations   have   left 
the  profession  for  good.     This  situation  has 
been  termed  the  greatest  vocational  migra- 
tion of  history.    Aitother  highly  significant 
factor  comes  from  the  pressure  of  extra  pcp- 
tilation.     In  the  S  ytaum  following  America's 
entry  Into  World   War  U.   13.000.000  babies 
were    born.     Some    population    experts    had 
predicted    only   4.000^)00.    This   increase   in 
population  becan  to  be  felt  in  the  schools 
last  year  as  Increased  enrollments  were  re- 
ported from  almost  every  State.     Further  In- 
OTsaaes  were  reported  this  year  and  as  this 
bulge  in  child  population  moves  upward  the 


demands  on  the  schools  for  Increaaed  num- 
bers of  teachers  produces  conditions  that  can 
result  only  in  the  dlsastrotis  disintegration  at 
our  American  public  schools  luxless  steps  are 
taken  at  once  to  alleviate  them. 

This  disaster  must  not  be  permitted  to 
baj^jen.  The  economic  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  oiu  Nation,  the  inaividual  weiiare  of 
every  citi2en,  depends  more  and  more  upon 
the  educational  ability  of  its  citizenry.  A 
significant  study  made  by  the  education 
conunittee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  points  out  that  the  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment  of  the  adult  population 
Is  a  detWTnining  factor  in  the  level  of  income 
ot  the  country  itself.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  the  average  level  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  11  of  the  Southern  States  having 
lowest  educational  status  could  be  increased 
by  only  1  year,  which  would  mean  an  average 
of  8V2  years  of  schooling,  the  Increaaed  pro- 
ductivity thereby  in  these  11  States  would 
raise  the  total  income  of  the  Nation  by  ap- 
proximately e4 .000 .000.000. 

Due  to  the  mobility  of  our  population,  and 
especially  of  our  youth,  illiteracy  is  not 
merely  a  local  liability,  but  a  national  one  as 
well.  The  declining  birth  rate  in  aU  our 
major  cities  and  the  increasing  birth  rate 
In  rural  areas  means  that  as  popvilation  pres- 
sures are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  youth  of 
low  economic  areas,  the  migratory  trend  is 
toward  the  city.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  removal  of  inequalities  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Nation  and  consequently  the  Federal 
Government. 

During  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  nearly  one-half  of  the  rejections 
were  lor  educational  or  health  defects.  Thus, 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  had  its  greatest 
need  for  healthy  and  intelligent  manpower 
it  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent  of  no 
less  than  20  combat  divisions  were  unable 
to  serve  the  Nation  because  of  illiteracy  and 
educational  disqualification. 

There  ts  no  doubt  of  the  keen  Nation- 
wide interest  in  the  teacher  shortage  and 
the  critical  problems  of  the  public  schools. 
Many  editorials  have  appeared  tn  newspapers 
over  the  Nation.  Frequent  articles  have  been 
presented  in  national  periodicals.  Even  the 
news  reels  and  the  radio  have  presented 
to  the  people  what  is  happening  to  their 
schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  partial 
break-down  of  the  school  system  was  ever 
forced  to  public  attention  through  a  series 
of  teacher  strikes.  To  me  it  is  disgraceful 
that  this  great  country  should  permit  oiu- 
publlc-schnol  situation  to  t>ecome  so  des- 
perate that  teachers  should  have  to  resort 
to  such  extreme  measures. 

I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  cmly 
through  Federal  aid  to  supplement  State 
and  local  effort  can  the  future  soundness 
of  our  system  ol  public  education  be  assured. 
To  that  end  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  2188. 
I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  the  best  biU  before 
yoiu-  committee.  I  do  believe  that  it  con- 
tains certain  principles  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  development  of  a 
sound  system  of  Federal  aid  to  public  edu- 
cation This  bill  would  establish  a  mini- 
mum program  of  education  which  would 
enable  those  imderprlvUeged  areas  of  the 
Nation  to  assure  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  $40  per  year  for  each  school  child.  At 
the  same  time  this  bill  fxtivldes  every  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
local  committees  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  their  schools,  and  actually 
prohibits  the  Federal  Gov»nment  in  any 
encinachment    upon    these   rights. 

Americas  deep  iaith  in  her  free  public- 
school  system  as  a  sotmd  foiuidatiaD  for 
our  democracy  la  being  pm  to  a  severe  test 
at  this  time.  It  Is  my  deep  and  sincere  hcp>e 
that  your  committee  after  due  consideration 
of  the  measures  that  are  proposed  will  re- 
port to  the  Congress  a  hill  that  wUl  accom- 
plish the  purpoMB  ao  long  neglected. 
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War  Departmat  Dialwy  in  Makbff 
Reports  on  Billc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRT  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnsiANA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Fridajf,  July  25. 1947 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Kecoro  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
service  given  Members  of  Congress  and 
congressional  committees  by  the  War 
Department. 

On  April  22. 1947.  the  Honorable  Johh 
McCoRM.^cK.  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts, introduced  H.  R.  S155.  to  au- 
thorize the  promotion  of  certain  officers 
and  former  ofiBcers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  April  30.  1947.  Mr. 
McCoKMACK  introduced  H.  R.  3270.  relat- 
ing to  the  promotion  of  certain  officers 
and  former  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  Reports  were  requested 
from  the  War  Department  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  whom  these  bills  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  notwithstanding  that  these 
reports  were  requested  at  the  time  the 
bills  were  introduced,  no  report  has  yet 
been  received  from  the  War  Department 
at  this  date,  the  closing  date  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
liberal  In  appropriating  money  for  the 
War  Department,  the  sums  appropriated 
seemingly  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  all  of  the  functions  of  this 
branch  of  the  services,  and  it  seems  to 
me  unpardonable  that  the  Congress  does 
not  obtain  more  satisfaction  and  con- 
sideration from  the  War  Department  in 
matters  connected  with  the  business  ot 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  matters 
In  which  their  constituents  are  In- 
terested. I  hope  In  the  future  more  at- 
tention will  be  given  consideration  In 
time  for  action  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 


Dark  Hill  Project  Siqiported  by  Hoa. 
Ma  J.  Rilcj,  of  South  Caroliiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or  SCtTTH  CAXOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  when  they  were  consid- 
ering the  Clark  Hill  project  located  be- 
tween my  State  and  Georgia.  I  very  ac- 
tively supported  this  appropriation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  attended  the 
hearings  when  the  matter  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  My  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Butler  B.  Hare,  presented 
a  statement  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  giving  a  bistorjr  of  this 
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and   so  nearly   expressed   the 

ith  ch  I  entertain  relative  to  this 

al  that  I  have  obtained  unanimous 

to  Include  this  statement  In  the 

extensH)n  of  my  remarks  as  follows: 

Amo- 

ATB,  JULT 


project 

views 

propo: 

consen 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


Etatsmi  Mt  or  BtTTLni  B.  Ham 

rSUTI  MM  COMMITTES  OF  THI 
14.  IS  17 

Mr.  C  iairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
ihe  JusUfications  for  the  requested 
•ppropr  ailon  are  about  tha  MM  u  they  were 
last  yci  r  and  not  much  (Ultttut  to  what 
year  before  last,  when  you  made 
approprlatlcns  (or  the  2  years  amounting  to 
•S.SOO.OfO.  and  there  la  not  a  great  difference 
itlflcatlons  today  and  those  approved 
by  the'faoDgress  3  years  tgo.  when  the  con- 
atructio  a  and  operation  of  the  Clark  Hill 
■1ltbortZ3d.     However,  there  la 
one  difference  In  the  situation 
Last  y  «r.  when  you  appropriated  •4.500.000. 
years    ago.    when    vou    appropriated 
•1.000.0  W.  and  3  years  ago,  when  the  Congress 
authorl  sed  the  conatructlon  and  operation  of 
the  pro  cct.  the  Savannah  River  Bectrlc  Co.. 
throu"!  lu  officials  and  other  reprMentntlves. 
were  el  iier  standing  on  fbe  side  line  or  ac- 
tually ( n  the  firing  line  urging  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congresa  to  approve  the  project, 
make  t  im  necessary  appropriations  (or  con- 
structing and  operating  the  project  in  every 
But  today  Its  officials  and  reprecenta- 
tlves  aje  here  urging  you  and  the  Con^rtse 
to  delei  e  from  the  bill  before  you  every  dollar 
icquesi  !d  for  the  further  development  of  the 
I  [ill  project,  giving  you  101  reasons  or 
tat  Itt  request. 
.  dbalratum.  I  nm  sure  you  and  your  com- 
mittee are  (amiliar  with  the  history  of  thla 
project  and  other  similar  projecu.     You  art 
familiar  with  the  Justiflcatlona  for  the  au- 
thorlzallon  of  this  project,  and  I  shall,  there- 
lore,  n^  >t  burden  you  by  repeating  them,  but 
will  ur  Slertake  to  give  you  my  reaction  to  the 
excuse— I  will  not  call  them  Justlflcatloae — 
offered  why  this  project  ahould  now  be  de- 
author  zed.  after  it  haa  been  imder  c(Histruc- 
tlon  iM  «  for  about  a  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  power 
comp3:iy  but  I  want  to  state  at  the  outaet 
that  ir  vl««  mt  Its  past  conduct.  I  have  soma 
serious  douMa  aa  to  the  verity  or  sincerity  of 
its  pre  tent  proposal  when  It  offers  to  reim- 
burse the  G3vernment  (or  expenditures 
alread]  made  and  then  construct  and  oper- 
ate th<  project  In  Its  entirety  under  Govern- 
ment specifications.  Government  control. 
Oerenment  supervision,  and  Government 
dircctl  )n.  1  sm  (orced  to  this  conclusion  lor 
the  rat  son  that  this  same  company 
•  llcen  m  from  the  Federal  Power  Coi 
to  devi  Icp  this  project  In  1928  and  voluntarily 
svuren  lered  it  4  years  later,  or  in  1932.  the 
re.'ison  asslijned  for  its  action  at  that  time 
being  hey  did  not  care  to  be  bothered  with 
Ooven  ment  red  tape.  Government  super- 
vision, and  Government  direction  in  the  con- 
struct! m  and  operation  of  such  plant,  the 
pcaaldt  nt  at  the  company  saying  that  bis 
compa  »y  had  drclded  It  would  never  build 
anottu  r  hydroelectric  plant.  We  can  all  un- 
dantai  itf  why  the  company  would  object  to 
OOfan  Bent  supervision  or  direction  In  han- 
dling t  oth  the  Qocd-control  feature,  the  navl- 
gatian  feature,  and  the  elec'.rlc-power  feature 
proTM  Ml  for  in  the  proposal,  but  I  submit  if 
that  « tT9  a  good  reason  (or  not  developing 
the  pr  )ject  In  1932  when  the  company  sur- 
readcr  "d  its  license  it  would  still  be  suUclent 
raason  for  not  developing  *he  project  in  1948 
should  this  ttam  ba  tftmUtatad  and  s  new 
Ucenaq  granted,  bacawa  our  Ocvemment. 
litution.  la  charged  with  the 
lUty  of  protecting  and  preserving 
tba  wdters  in  cur  navigable  streams,  and  it 
will,  k  ;lcal1y.  have  iOBt  k»  much  Ccvemmcnt 
red  tai  e.  as  much  Ocvemment  control,  supcr- 
Tlslen.  and  direction  in  19 !8  as  there  was  in 
1933.  a  rtd  this  will  continue  to  be  so  aa  long  aa 
our  pr  laant  system  of  governmcut  continuea. 


I  know  that  the  reason  the  company  n« 
for  not  building  the  project  In  If 
It  waa  not  financially  able  to  do 
and.  owing  to  the  stnogency  in  the  moi 
market,  the  company  was  not  able  to  sc 
the  necaaaary  funds.    That  may  be  a 
able  excuaa.  for  I  am  sure  the  company  It 
waa  not  able  to  finance  the  project,  and  I 
not  sure  it  is  sny  better  off  today  financial 
than  it  was  at  that  time.    It  la  true  the  coi 
pany  has  said  it  is  ready,  willing,  and  -hie 
finance  the  project,  but  I  h-ve  not  sec;       he 
Its  witnesses  have  endeavored   in  any 
whatsoever  to  show  the  Cnauclal  standing 
this  company.    They  have  not  even  she 
Its  capltcllratlon.  Its  assets,  or  whether  It 
liquid  holdings  o?  any  kind.    In  fact.  I  tbil 
It  18  a  reflection  upon  the  intf»3rity  and  tl 
buatnesa  intelligence  of  the  commute*  al 
the  Congress  to  ask  them  to  rely  merely  up^ 
an   unsupported   promise    ind   confess  ll 
were  heretofore  mistaken  in  authorizing  tl 
project  and  appropriating  money  for  Its  co| 
struction     This  company  may  admit  its 
dividual  ftaanclnl  weakness,  but  will   lns| 
that  Ma  aSllates  and  associates  are  reaC 
willing,  and  ab'.e  to  assUt  In  carrying  out 
commitment  that  meets  with  their  appr 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  fh-^t  assumptic 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  sole  dlfficv ' 
of  this  company  in  1932  was  its  flnr.n    .\l 
ability.  It  could  certainly  have  called  upon  ! 
affiliates  at  that  time  to  come  to  its  ri 
because  it  has  been  taatlflad  that  they 
built  or  now  havi;  under  construction  thr 
four  steam-power  plants  to  serve  the  samej 
contiguous  terri-:ory  adJoininR  the  Clark  " 
area,  and  that  all  of  these  plants  will  be 
operation  by  July  1948.     It  occurs  to  r\f  tl 
should  be  able  to  get  money  to  con.^-.uc' 
hydroelectric  plant  aa  easily  as  they  couid  | 
It  for  use  In  building  ateam  planu 

VOWn  COKPANT    CHANGES    rrs    MIND 

The  Savannah   River  Electric  Co    lAt 
that  for  a  pcrlcd  of  11  years,  from   I3.>5] 
1948.  It  favored  and  insisted  that  the 
emment    should    develop    and    cperi'p 
Clark  Hill  project,  but  says  it  cha:  --d 
mind   a  year  ajo  tjecause   the  Govcrnr 
or  the  Congress  broke  faith  with  the 
company  when  It  provided  in  the  Aut 
aation  Act  of  December  1944  that  cc 
tlves  should  ha'^e  a  priority  on  the  pow»'r 
be  generated,  saying  that  the  powtr  c  mj 
had  an  understiinding  or  agreement  wi'h 
Government  th;it  the  power  comp.T.-.     *•< 
assist  and  cooperate  In  constrvcting  .md 
eratlng  the  plant  upon  the  condition  tl 
the  power  company  was  to  have  a  prl 
on  all  of  the  power  at  the  switchboard 
ganerated.     I  note  from  the  hearings 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  H  )« 
a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  emphasized  that 
was  probably   the  primary   reason    why 
company  is  now  opposing  this  appropriail 
Indicating  to  the  committee,  however, 
the  power  company  would  still  have  no 
Jection  to  the  Government  building  the  p 
ect  and  dlschari^liig  its  administrative  dut 
In  connection  with  the  flood  control  Hnd  " 
promotion   of   the   navigation    feature* 
prrmlt  the  povier  company  to  have  a 
right  on  the  use.  sale,  and  dlstrlb^t** 
the  power  deve'oped.     It  would  cei  v 

an  Ideal  situation  from  the  power  c 
Interest   for   thi?  Government   to   b.    d 
aaaintaln  the  d:im  for  navigation  uiid 
eontrol  purposes  and  give  the  compai 
exclusive  right  *o  use  tiie  waters  inr:'iu< 
for   generating  electric   power  at   ahnc 
nominal  price  for  a  limited  number  of 
and  tb«rea(ter  to  have  exclusive  right 
the  lovounded  waters  &s  It  may  ele 
my  opinion,  thnt  is  exactly  what  the 
company  would  like  to  have. 

But  before  w?  get  away  from  this  ali> 
contract  or  agreement  between   the 
company  and  the  Government.  I  want  to  i 
to  the  record  and  Invite  your  attent  ^n 
public    baaring    held    in    Augusta.    u.i..f 
October  1935,  wbcre  the  president  of 


trie    Co.    taatlflad    at 

||ng  Btatemant.  said : 
re  (or  the  purpose  o( 
1  came  with  the 
er  possible.  1  do  not 
jthing  except  with  the 
flttec  in  charge  o(  it. 
Ithe  petition  (or  the 
^HiU.  We  are  not  in 
lie  toward  It.  We  wuh 
the  fullest  extent  o( 
ce  to  say  we  are  hera 
laupport." 

Vw  the  electric  powar 
allowing  the  construc- 
rkwrlght.  then  preal- 
Isald: 

o(  the  load  would  ba 

Carolina    and    perhaps 

It  whatever  remains. 

it  absorbrd  In  South 

I  billeve  the  Georgia 

le.  absorb  It  all." 

lend  in  concluding  bis 

jht  said: 

that  we  distribute  it. 
the  (scilities  and  tha 
to  do  it  if  you  wish, 
of  what  plan  you 
^d.  we  stand  ready  to 
tst  extent  In  making 
Information  we  may 
link  pertinent  to  voiur 

^cement  there  between 
Id  the  Government  or 
Brnment  that  the  ccm- 
I prior  right  whatsoever 
merated.  In  fact,  the 
^pany  did  not  rtquest 
power  as  a  condition 
Je  support  and  cooper- 
ipany  for  which  he  was 
Itrary.  he  negatived  the 
lent  when  he  snld: 
Mt  we  distrlDute  It.  1 
ke  facilities  and  market 
fit  if  you  wish  " 

a  letter  8  years  inter 
h  m  which  he  said  the 
}uld  be  willing  to  t.tke 
switchboard  upon  the 
3ject.     We  should  re- 
nfter  the  Army  rngi- 
3wer   CommlEsion.    the 
Interior   Department, 
the  United  Statcit  had 
and  erproved  it  with 
there  were  any  recloro- 
le  Government   would 
the  project  (ree  from 
ever  to  the  Savannah 
Georgia  Power  Co  .  or 
ipany.     But  when   the 
the  project  was  to  be 
|a    Power   Co.   not   the 
(trie  Co.  came  in   and 
^r  right  to  use  and  dls- 
it  there  was  no  ai?rce- 
iplled  agreement,  he- 
ld the  Government,  and 
Biver   Electric   Co    Is 
|s  to  try  and  excuse  Its 
We  want  to  emphnslza 
Arkwright    wrote    the 
111  of  the  power  at  the 
ted    that    the    Geurgla 
a  pcsiiion  tu  tnlte  the 
say  he  was  writing  for 
Co..  whose  officials  and 
^w  alleging  bad  faith  on 
rnmont      It  appears  to 
lah    River    Electric   Co. 
Ifs-paw  (or  the  Giorgla 
It-  mwenlth  &.  Southern 
lucludtng  other   rxiwer 
lis  company  waa  or^an- 
tgo.  but  if  it  has  ever 
a  plant.  1  have  not 
understanding  it  was 
ittai  stock  of  not  less 
Lot  more  than  1500.000, 


and  about  the  only  thing  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  what  It  has  done  In  the  meantime 
Is  to  purchase  about  40.000  acres  of  land  at 
a  cost  of  about  8700.000.  Therefore,  from  a 
financial  standpoint  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  experience.  I  do  not  see  how  It  could  be 
poeslble  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
under  the  law.  to  approve  a  llcenM  for  this 
company  to  construct  a  project  which  it  now 
Clainu  wlU  cost  from  $45,000,000  to  $50  000  - 
000. 

Of  cotirse,  the  power  company  Is  now  pro- 
claiming from  the  housetops  that  K  the  Gov- 
ernment completes  and  operates  this  proj- 
ect it  will  mean  the  placing  of  Government 
in  business  in  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise.   This  Is  one  of  the  old  and  thread- 
bare arguments  that  haa  been  used  on  many 
other  occasions  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Government.     There     may     be     a     limited 
anount  of  competition  when  the  Govem- 
mant    begins   operating   the   plant,    but    it 
^ould     be     remembered     that     practically 
•vary  program  heretofore  Inaugurated  by  the 
Fadaral  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
PyPie  bas,  to  some  extent,  been  In  competi- 
tion with  some  Individual  or  group  of  indl- 
Vlduala  in  conducting  their  biisiness.    For 
ounple.  we  construct  ships  In  most  of  our 
navy  yards  which,  to  some  extent,  comoetes 
With    tbe   shlpbuUding    industry,    but    navy 
yards  are  not  esUbllshed  with  the  idea  of 
putting  the  Government  In  business  or  In 
competition    with    private    enterprise.    We 
■aanufacture  cloth,  we  make  clothing,  furni- 
ture, ahoes.  and  many  other  things  In  our 
Federal  prisons  which,  to  some  extent,  com- 
pete with  private  enterprise  but  we  do  not 
build  prisons  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
Government  in  biislness  or  to  compete  with 
private    enterprise.     Our    program    of    eon- 
Btnicting  paved  public  highways  competes  to 
aome  extent  with  practically  every  svstem  of 
transportation,  but  we  do  not  think  of  the 
highways  being  In  business  or  In  competition 
with     private    enterprise.    Our    parcel -post 
system  competes  to  some  extent  with  the 
railroads  and  express  companies,   but  since 
It  is  In  the  interest  of  all  the  people  we  do 
not  consider  the  Government  is  In  business 
or   in   competition   with   private  enterprise. 
Our  public-health  programs  are  In  competi- 
tion  with   the   medical    profession   to   tcme 
extent.    Our    agricultural    experiment    sta- 
tions are.  to  some  extent,  in  competition  with 
scientists,  and  our  agricultural  colleges  ere 
in  competition  with  private  institutions.    In 
(act,  the  Savannah  River  Electric  Co    urges 
that   the  Clark   Hill   Dam   should   be  con- 
structed to  promote  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation, even  though  the  navigation  would  be 
In  competition  with  the  railroad,  air  lines. 
and  other  means  of  transportation,   but  it 
docs  not  raise  the  question  of  competition 
so  long  as  the  program  relates  to  some  other 
activity,  but  it  objects  to  the  production  of 
electricity  at  Clark  Hill  unless  It  is  given 
complete  control 

The  Clark  HIII  project  is  primarily  for  flood 
control  and  the  promotion  of  navigation;  the 
power  feature  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
haiplpg  reimbtirse  the  Government  for  its 
•apanditure.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  Government  In  business  and  no 
one  knows  this  any  better  than  the  Savannah 
Elver  ElecUic  Co.  Its  own  president  so 
Btatad  at  a  public  hearing  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
Oeleber  28,  1946.  less  than  a  year  ago,  when 
he  said: 

"The  Government  is  not  Interested  in 
making  or  selling  electricity.  The  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  navigation  and  flood 
control.  They  make  and  sell  electric  power 
as  an  incident  to  their  control  of  the  river 
for  navigation  purposes." 

The  Savannah  River  Electric  Co.  has  prom- 
laad  other  committees  of  the  Congress  that 
If  thla  appropriation  Is  defeated  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  give  it 
another  license  It  will  construct  and  operate 
this  pre  joct,  but  this  is  not  the  only  promise 
this  power  company  has  made.    When  It  filed 
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application  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  1928  for  a  license  to  develop  this 
project.  It  promised  It  would  develop  and  op- 
erate the  project  and  asstired  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  it  was  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  do  so.  Init  it  changed  its  mind  in 

When  the  Savannah  River  Electric  Co.  went 
to  the  poor  farmers  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  and  urged  them  to  sell  their  lands  at 
what  now  appears  to  be  ridiculously  low 
prices,  it  promised  these  people  it  would  con- 
struct the  largest  hydroelectric  plant  in  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia,  which  would  solve  their 
flood-control  and  navi-ptlon  problems  at  the 
same  time  and  furnish  them  with  all  of  the 
electric  power  they  could  possibly  use  and  it 
would  be  at  exceedingly  low  prices,  but  this 
company  changed  its  mind. 

In  1935,  this  same  power  company  prom- 
ised the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
that  If  thej  would  get  the  Government  to 
construct  and  operate  tills  plant  it  would 
cooperate  In  every  way  possible.  In  1943 
when  this  company  urged  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Federal  Power  C^immiselon  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  this  project  should  be  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  again  promised  these 
agencies  that  it  would  convey  to  the  Govern- 
ment 40,000  acres  of  land  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding Its  cost,  provided  the  Government 
would  build  the  plant,  but  this  company  has 
again  changed  its  mind.  If  you  will  observe 
that  every  time  this  company  has  changed  Its 
mind  relative  to  the  development  of  this 
project  since  Its  IncoriJoratlon.  the  change 
was  made  with  the  hope  that  It  would  pro- 
mote Its  own  selfish  interests  and  not  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  people,  and  In  the  light  of 
these  observations.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  couid 
rely  upon  the  promise  of  this  company  to  do 
anything  In  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

However,  one  of  the  arguments  they  eubmlt 
as  to  why  this  appropriation  should  be  de- 
feated and  the  power  company  be  given  a  new 
license  Is  that  if  the  Government  does  the 
work  it  will  not  pay  any  taxes  to  the  counties 
on  the  lands  covered  by  Impounded  waters, 
whereas  the  power  company  says  that  if  It  is 
permitted  to  build  and  operate  the  plant  Its 
taxes  In  the  counties  would  be  increased  and 
the  taxes  of  the  people  would  be  decreased. 
This  illustrates  another  change  of  mind  or 
attitude.    Last  year,  and  the  10  years  previous 
thereto,  when  the  power  company  was  urging 
the  Federal  Government  to  build  and  operate 
the  plant  It  was  not  telling  the  people  then 
their  taxes  would  Increase  If  it  sold  its  lands 
to  the  Government.    On  the  contrary,  reports 
are.  the  representatives  of  the  power  company 
were  then  saying  they  would  take  the  money 
received    rom  the  sale  of  lands  and  enlarge 
their  activities,  which  would  increase  their 
taxes  to  the  point  where  revenue  to  the  State 
and  counties  would  be  greater  than  if  they 
retained  the  lands  without  the  development. 
Furthermore,  this  company  Insisted  there 
would  be  a  great  many  new  enterprises  com- 
ing to  that  area  and  they  would  be  contrib- 
uting taxes  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  power  company  so  long  as 
the  lands  and  power  were  undeveloped.    It  is 
not  hard  to  see  that  this  power  company  can 
easily  change  it*  mind  to  fit  any  situation 
that    may    arise,    particularly    where   selfish 
Interests  are  Involved  and  a  mere  promise  to 
construct  and  operate  the  plant,  should  this 
committee  defeat  the  appropriation,  may  not 
be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.    There 
Is  no  assurance  or  guaranty,  further  than  a 
mere  promise,  that  the  project  would  be  de- 
veloped by  the  power  company  should  an  op- 
portunity  be   afforded.    Only   a   few   weeks 
ago  when  the  vice  president  of  the  Savannah 
River  Electric  Co.  appeared  as  a  witness  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  he  was  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
committee:   "What  guaranties  can  you  glva 
that  you  would  proceed  with  it  expeditiously, 
if  the  Army  engineers  were  to  step  out  of  tha 


picture?"  His  reply  was:  "I  give  no  guaran- 
ties other  than  tbe  application  and  our  com- 
mitments and  our  good  faith  and  our  good 
word,  which  to  us  is  more  valuable  than  any 
bond.-  This  reply  to  the  inquiry  may  satisfy 
some  people  but  I  do  not  believe  it  wUl  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  this  committee  or  any 
agency  of  the  Government,  particularly  whera 
•46,000,000  or  860,000.000  may  be  Involved. 

suMMAar 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  summarize  the  situ- 
ation as  I  aee  it  and  conclude  my  Btata> 
ment.  On  December  22,  1944.  the  Cnngraaa 
passed  the  flood -control  bill  which  carried  a 
provision  authorizing  the  coustruaion  and 
operation  of  what  is  now  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  Clark  Hill  project  on  the  Savannah 
River  near  Clark  HIU,  8.  C.  Two  appropria- 
tions totaling  85,500,000  (or  this  purpose 
have  been  made  In  the  meantime,  and  con- 
struction of  the  project  Is  well  under  way. 
iiast  August  the  Savannah  River  Electrie 
Co.  (lied  an  fcppUcatlon  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  license  to  construct 
and  operate  this  project,  saying  the  company 
will  reimburse  the  Oovemment  (cr  money 
expended  thereon  up  to  date  and  then  con- 
struct and  operate  the  project  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  and  direction.  The  ap- 
plication was  denied  on  the  ground  ttiat 
Cong;re8-  by  appropriate  legislation  had 
authorijBed  the  construction  and  operation 
by  the  Army  engineers,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Department  o(  the 
Interior. 

A  (ew  months  later.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  the  Savannah  River  Electric  Co. 
appealed  to  the  Congress  asking  It  to  reverse 
its  (ormer  action  and  authorise  this  com- 
pany to  construct  and  operate  the  project. 
This  company  elected  to  use  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  engineer  the  appeal  to 
ana  i:hrou?h  the  Conprcss.  Since  then  prac- 
tically every  Member  o(  the  Congress  has 
been  approached  in  some  way  or  other  and 
lU-ged  to  support  its  request  or  petition.  Laaa 
than  2  weeks  ago  when  the  bill  now  befoia 
you  lor  consideration  was  up  (or  considera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  the  appropria- 
tion item  therein  (or  the  Clark  Hill  project 
with  the  Idea  that  the  Item  should  be  elimi- 
nated, the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
then  be  free  to  Issue  a  license  to  the  Savannah 
River  Electric  Co.  to  develop  and  operate  tha 
Clark  Hill  project.  I  assume  the  same  argu- 
ments made  there  have  been  submitted  to 
your  committee. 

When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  by 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  to  strike  from  the  bill 
the  item  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill 
to  continue  the  construction  of  this  project, 
it  wa.j  argued  that  since  the  Savannah  River 
Electric  <3o.  had  offered  to  develop  the  project 
under  Government  Epeclflcatlons  and  operate 
it  xinier  Government  supervlElon  and  direc- 
tion, the  Congress  should  rescind  its  hereto- 
fore actions  and  allow  the  Savannah  River 
Electric  Co.  to  proceed  With  the  consuuctlon. 
A  stronj;  appeal  was  made  to  the  mem.rershlp 
of  th«  House,  but  when  the  vote  war  reached 
only  lihree  Members  supported  the  motion 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize   the 
significance  of  the  action  of  the  House  in 
this  mattCT.     Althotigh  the  membership  of 
the   House   has  changed  considerably   since 
this  project,  along  with  several  other  similar 
projects,  was  authorized  In  1944,  the  action 
of  the  House  Is  convincing  proof   that  the 
philosophy  Of  Its  membership  with  reference 
to  thlB  project  has  not  changed  in  the  mean- 
time.   In  other  words,  th^  Savapnah  River 
Electric  Co.  elected   to  submit  its   request 
throu{;h   the   Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House:  and  since  it  has  spoken  with  an 
almost    unanimous  vote  showing   It  Is   not 
ready  to  reverse  its  former  position  In  thla 
matter,  it  would  appear  that  your  commlttaa 
will  bo  fully  Justified  in  approving  tbe  full 
amotxnt   requested    by   the   Bureau   of   tha 
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Budfct.  and  allow  the  construction  of  thU 
proj<ct  to  continue  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
■Mtti  M  will  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Hare  urged  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
Bunau  of  the  Budget— $6,075,000.     In 
view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
whep  this  item  was  considered  here.  I  be- 
that  the  full  amount  could  have 
orofitably  used,  but  I  believe  that 
the  kppropriation  of  $5,000,000  approved 
by  t  »e  conference  committee  will  be  ade- 
qua  e    to    maintain    the    construction 
sch<  dule  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    948.    As  the  appropriations  to  date 
are  only  about  20  percent  of  the  esti- 
mat?d  cost  of  the  project,  it  naturally 
follows  that   other  appropriations   will 
hav;  to  be  made  in  order  to  complete 
this  undertaking.    It  is  these  next  ap- 
pro >riations  that  I  wish  to  emphasize. 
The  y  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  com- 
plete  the  project  within  2  to  3  years.    I 
agne  with  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mit  ,ee  handling  this  appropriation,  the 
gen.leman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Engil]. 
tha ,  the  cost  of  such  projects  is  unnec- 
eswxily    increased   by   stretching    their 
eon  itruction  over  too  long  a  period.    He 
im  lests  that,  if  the  Congress  is  going  to 
•at  lorize  such  projects,  that  adequate 
ftpl  ropriations  should  be  made  to  com- 
plee  a  project  in  the  shortest  possible 
tia  B.  as  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
ecoiomy.    I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that.  If  the  construc- 
tioii  of  the  Clark  Hill  project  could  be 
coo  ipleted  in  3  or  4  years  instead  of  6  or 
7,  (fcat  the  Government  would  save  t>e- 
twom  three  and  five  million  dollars.    If 
on]  IT  $1,000,000  is  saved,  the  Congress 
woi  lid  be  justified  in  making  the  appro- 
priitions  large  enough  to  expedite  the 
coistruction   Just   as    fast   as   circum- 
staices  permit.    Not  only  would  .such  a 
coi  rse  save  money,  but  it  would  quicken 
the  realization  of  the  benefits  which  are 
to  I  fc  derived  from  the  project. 
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BENDER.  Mf.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
I  Include  the  following  speech  I 
on  July  1.  1947.  before  the  House 
Adtninistration  Committee  in  support  of 
an  i-poll-tax  legislation: 

STArniKNT  BT  CXOIGX  H.  BXlfDIX.  CONGSBaUiAN 

LAacK  raoM  ohio.  bktoii  the  bottss  ao- 

ibNOtBATION    COMMrmS.   Jtn.T    1.    1*47,   IN 

#jr>oai  or  amti-poll-tax  lxcislatiom 

ChuiKimn  and  members  of  the  com- 

.  1  am  ""lad  to  appear  before  you  tbls 

to  testify   In   support  of  the  bUl 

I  have  Introduced  to  make  unlawful 

requirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll 

M  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  a  primary 

>tber  election  for  national  oflElcers. 


f     Itr 

mil  tee. 
mcnlng 
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On  Friday  of  this  week  we  will  e«U 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-flrst 
sary  of   the  Blgalng  of   the  Declaral 
Independence  of  the  United  States. 
000.000  native-born  American  citizens, 
000  white  and  3.000.000  Negro,  that  cel4 
tlon  wUl  t>e  a  mockery. 

Sometimes  I  think  thai  In  place  of 
Fourth  of  July  orations  that  are 
acroi's  the  Na.lon.  In  place  of  the  Up 
which  Is  paid  on  that  day  to  the  DecU 
of  Independence,  we  would  do  better 
read  and  to  reaffirm  the  simple  and  fj 
mental  truthi  which  are  set  forth 
great  charter. 

In  tu  opening  sentences  the  Decl 
of  Independence  says:  "We  hold  these 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  tt 
ator   with   certain   unalienable   rlghl 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  th4 
suit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
governments  are  Instituted  among  m« 
riving   their   just   powers  from   the 
of  the  governed. " 

Let   me   repeat   that   basic   propositi 
the   American    system:    governments 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
governed. 

The    poll    tax    Is    a    denial    of    that 
proposition.    Where  the  poll  tax  exlsUj 
is  no  such  consent.    Where  the  poll 
Ists  the  great  majority  of  the  cltlzei 
no  voice  In  the  government. 

The  poll  tax  was  devised  for  the 
purpose   of   depriving   the   majority 
people  of  a  voice  In  their  govemmi 
day.  seven  States  use  the  poll  tax 
to  free   elections.     They   are   Alabai 
kansas.  Mlss.sslppl.  South  Carolina, 
see.  Texas,  and  Virginia.     In  every 
poll-tax  system  In  these  States  was  ll 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  IlvU 
me  make  that  point  clear.    The  poll 
It  exists  todJiy  In  no  relic  of  an  earlier 
which   Is   being   gradually   aboli.^.'d. 
the  opposite  Is  true.     After  a  ba;i 
of  free  manhood  suffrage,  the  poll 
rwurrected  and  was  reestablls'ied  by  j 
and  trickery  In  the  1890's  and  the  IS 
the   express   purpose   of   dlsfranchlsli 
great  majority  of  the  people. 

I  would  Uke  the  record  to  show  tt 
of  the  adoption  of  the  poll  Ux:  Ml 
1890;  Tennessee.  1890;  South  Caroll 
Alabama.  1901;   Virginia.  1901;   Tei 
Arkansas.  1308. 

The  conventions  which  adopted 
tax  In  this  period  of  dlsfranchlsemel 
no  doubt  tbat  their  purpose  was  to 
the  control  of  the  Government  In  the 
of  a  minority,  and  to  exclude  from  tt 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens, 
and  «hlte  alike. 

A  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convent 
1901  said,  find  I  quote.  "There  is  a 
vicious  and  incapable  whites  which 
debarred  from  the  suffrage.     *      * 
chief  objection  which  I  have  heard 
system  Is  that,  along  w.th  many  stuj 
vicious  whites,  some  worthy  and 
Izens  will  be  disfranchised.    This  Is 
less  true." 

Just  how  true  this  was   was  shown 
Immediate  effect  of  the  poll  tax  In 
the  size  of  the  electorate. 

In  Virginia  In  the  last  President 
tlrn  before  the  Imposition  of  the 
some   300.000   persons   voted.      In 
Presidential  election  after  the  Imf 
the  poll  tax.  the  vote  bad  been  cut 
000 — an  Immediate  reduction  of  49 
In  MlHlMlppl  m  the  last  President 
tlon  baCote  the  Imposition  of  the 
some    117.000   persons    voted.    In 
Prealdentlal  election  after  the  lm{ 
the  poll  tax  the  vote  had  t>een  cut  to 
an  Immediate  reduction  of  56  p«r 

There  were  similar  immediate  rtdl 
to  the  other  Sute*. 


J  poll  tax  has  been  a  con- 
Ithe  size  of  the  electorate, 
not  even  a  pretense  of 
rnment  In  many  poll-tax 

»nal  elections  of  1946.  In 

free  elections  were  held. 

ercent  of   the   potential 

Hots      In  the  seven  poll- 

|tge  of  9.58  percent  of  the 

their  ballots. 

lemocracy  flourish  in  the 

cannot  rest  content  with 

Ito  democratic  traditions 

Vlr  very  essence  and  spirit. 

United  States — and  In- 

-must  either  go  forward 

I  If  we  are  to  keep  demcc- 

Kat   heritage  of   the   past 

a   body  of  dogma  dis- 

|al  occasions.     It  must  t>e 

action — not  Inaction. 

American  citizens  are  pre- 

IX  from  exercising  their 

[and  duties,  the  poll   tax 

)l    of    political    Inequity. 

of  a  poll  tax  becomes  a 

^otlni?.    opportunities    for 

are  created,  and  demo- 

ralled. 

democratic    Nation,    we 

Ity  not  only  to  our  own 

>eoples  of  the  other  lands 

^ost  effectively  further  the 

In  the  world  by  our  devo- 

We  can  be  an  Insplra- 

rlvlng  for   liberty   every- 

locracy  In  America  Is  al- 

If  such  an  obviously  un- 

ten  corrupt  institution  as 

btalned.  we  will  not  only 

le  our  prestige  In  the  world. 

[gone  far  toward  discredlt- 

of  democracy. 

lave  been  outspoken — not 

aes — In  our  Insistence  that 

regimes  In  Europe  provide 

free  and  democratic  elec- 

lounced  In  the  most  forth- 

ivlctlon  that  free  elections 

stone  of  democracy,  and 

the  failure  to  adhere  to 

this  sphere  as  sufficient 

Lhe  nature  of  a  regime  and 

principal  spokesmen. 

of  ourselves,  the  greatest 
rorld.  than  we  do  of  these 
ies?    Can  we  demand  free 
^B.  Yugoslavia,  and  Poland, 
thoroughly   undemocratic 
ima.  Arkansas.  Mississippi. 
fennesse*.  Texas,  and  Vlr- 
ice  of  tie  poll  tax  In  these 
leprlves  us  of   the   moral 
^r  their  undemocratic  ways 
ents   In    the    Balkans.     It 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  and 
ir  reluctance  to  welcome 
the  felkwshlp  of  nations. 
free  ele<rtlons  in   various 
Bs.  we  have  not  hesitated 
|r  Internal  affairs.    We  have 
by  considerations  of  na- 
if we  do  not  hold  In  aw« 
a  foreign  country,  whoM 
Igovemment  are  Independ- 
we  so  reticent  where  the 
I  of    our    own    States    are 
demand  free  elections  In 
can  anyone  take  seriously 
^t  respect  for  States  rights 
)m  guaranteeing  free  elec- 

3Uth? 

»e  President  of  the  United 
ig  the  National  Association 
Bnt  of  Colored  People,  on 
I  pledged  his  full  and  con- 
It  he  extension  of  civil  rlghta 
^bU  citizens,  on  equal  terms, 
right  to  share  In  making 
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the  public  decisions  through  the  ballot. 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  democracy 
today  Is  on  trial,  the  President  said,  and  I 
quote:  "We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxviry 
of  a  leisurely  attack  upon  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimlnaUon.  There  Is  much  that  State  and 
local  governments  can  do  In  providing  posi- 
tive safeguards  for  civil  rights.  But  we  can- 
not any  lonj^cr  await  the  growth  of  a  will  to 
action  In  the  slowest  State  or  the  most  back- 
ward community.  Our  National  Government 
mtut  show  the  way.  •  •  •  We  must  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  better  tools  to  do 
the  Job." 

The  anti-poll-tax  legislation  now  before 
this  committee  will  provide  the  Government 
with  such  a  tool.  1  call  upon  the  President 
to  pledge  not  only  his  own  full  and  continued 
support  but  also  the  support  of  his  party  to 
ensure  the  passage  of  an  anti-poll-tax  meas- 
ure in  this  session  of  Congr'^s.  An  anti-poll- 
tax  law  would  be  a  forward  step  toward 
guaranteeing  political  equality  to  all  our 
citizens.  And  It  would  strengthen  the  case 
for  democracy  In  the  world  Svirely  such 
leglslaUon.  which  Is  consistent  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  Republic,  is  ^v-ortby  of  bi- 
partisan support,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  see  that  such  sxipport  is  forthcom- 
ing. A  bipartisan  policy  In  the  sphere  of 
extending  civil  rights  would  Indeed  serve  the 
good  of  the  Nation. 
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Appropriatioin  and  Badf  et  Savinf  t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW    TOFJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  TABKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  six  tables. 

The  first  table  contains  the  budget 
estimates  for  1948.  the  appropriations 
actually  made,  and  the  savings. 

The  second  table  contains  the  budget 
estimates  for  deficiencies  the  appropria- 
tions actually  made,  and  the  savings. 

The  third  table  indicates  the  contract 
authorizations,  the  estimates  and  the  in- 
creases in  contract  authorizations. 

The  fourth  table  Indicates  the  rescis- 
sions. Of  the  rescissions  $442,500,000 
were  direct  savings.  Of  the  remainder 
$2,684,000,000  were  an  elimination  of 
funds  which  the  President  did  not 
recommend.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
bureaucrats  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
obligate  them  they  would  have  done  so. 

The  fifth  table  indicates  the  savings 
that  were  made  by  direct  recovery  into 
the  Treasury  and  by  reduction  of  the 
Budget  estimates  that  were  made  by  the 
Budget  after  our  investigations  and  bear- 
ings had  demonstrated  that  they  were 
unnecessary.  Of  this  $911,711,000.  $292,- 
075.000  were  changes  In  budget  estimates 
resulting  from  our  investigations  and 
hearings.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment saved  the  money  as  a  result  of  our 
activity. 

The  last  table  Indicates  the  over-all 
savings  that  we  can  claim  direct  credit 
for  and  shows  savings  effected  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  first  session,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Pre-sldent's  budget  esti- 
mates.   They  total  $4,480,664,303. 


Tau  L—Appropriation$  for  fitcal  pear  1944 


Afrinittinv . ^ 

Dlstri<-t  of  Colombia. l.lll'.l'.'.^'.lllll 

lD(k'i)cndent  ofDccs IIII™!!!"***" 

Interior .."""""""*"*""' 

Government  oorponitior«"I""IIIIIClIIIII       ' 

labor-Federal  Security  Afisocy. 

L<Ttlative 

Military ™ 

Navy '."""        II'    " 

State,  Justice,  ComniCTce.  Judiciary '. 

Trpasiiry-Port  Oflice I 

Govcrnirem  cor|  orations  snpplemeDUd.1111™" 

EiBprrency  api)ropriation 

The  fupplemental "    "     ~       ' 

War— civil „ .I..~"'I 

^■econd  supplements] IIIIIII...~1I1II 


Jotal. 


Bnd^t  esti- 
mate 


1805.141.0)6 

^aBa,4tt7,7.Mt 

»S,4G(.060 

SO,  137.  £00 

1. 771. 614.  (39 

7(1,  If;?,  (177 

5,716,791,  .-lOO 

3.  M2.  ant.  300 

68^  78\  f  88 

«.m.l23,.'0O 

8S.  SOD.  000 

5,750.000 

Ufl,  727. 100 

242. 281. 460 


Uw 


28. 451. 4«),  474 


$613, 04^820 

la  504. 737 

^UB.«22.S27 

1M,£87.8M 

2fi.040,000 

1,674. 156,  Ol 

85,M4.4SS 

I^MaTHClOO 

651.17S,f32 

S,216,S0»,4G0 

16,500.009 

cc  180;  000 
i.«BB,aos.i9r 

«02.I2S,«12 

100,605.100 


25. 6M.  737.  739 


Redttrtion  Nv 
lowf«timate 


Ufi2lOM.7« 

a»>.42S 

tll.«74,(iX2 

l&0i7.500 
B7.4\S408 
30.S58.M2 
m,  161.667 
M«.S«.»> 
lC.611«a6 
863;  614.  MO 


-Hsaooo 

661^  Hn.  096 
117.666, 1« 
138^6901366 


2,766^71X766 


Tablk  n. — Deficiencies  for  fiscal  year  1947 


Trpent  deficiency 

First  deficiency ..„.. ..I— ..riI"IIIlIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

SccoikJ  iJeficieney ........... „_"„!.. I      "* 

Second  iirccnt  defldcncy 11..III""       IZ  *       — — 

H.  J   R«f  I.M..  

H.J.  Rm  150 "11.*"""""" 

Estlm'iU's  rormally  sabmitted.  but  iu>t  indudeii  to  any  bill 

Total _ 


Budget 
estimate 


Law 


ti7y,3io.iao 

3. 082,332.  £89 
»,6».416 

M.77K,  rn 
B.(«).oeo 

243. 714. 587 
60.nC^M0 


3.  Wl.  478.  4ra 


$179,645,068 

t8SS.IAl.fi00 

m«R.866 

71»llfi.2M 

».  000.  OWI 
«3.  255. 007 


6. 631.  737.  SOI 


InrrraaF(-f-)or 
dccrwi.«^'  (— ), 
law  compared 
« Itb  estimau 


-247.171.086 
r~X2,«Si.6M 
-»-ia  467.  SOO 


-458,980 
-60;  ^66.020 


-350.740.866 


Tabu  m. — Contract  authorizationa  for  fiscal  year  1948 


Independent  ofBoes 

liiUTior  Department 

I-abor- Federal  Security  Agency. 

Military . 

Navy ............ 

Tbe  supplemental...... " 

Total „ 


Bodfirt  <£ti- 
mates 


UU  668, 000 
21,000^000 

2.087.675 

683.  4»l,  COU 

170.  (»«,  COO 

60.000.000 


Recommtnded 


(592,36(3,000 

an,  !5P,«io 

77.087.676 
454. 000.  COO 
248. 000. 006 

76,278,660 


1. 139.  £45.  C75 


1.467.9ia276 


looraaaeMfayvr 

estlBiatai 


171^43^660 


71^000,000 

70.5IU^U0O 

78.oaaaoo 

ai  276. 600 


328.36i6e0 


Tablk  17 —Reacitstont 


Crfent  deOciency  Mil 

Flrsl  defic-icncy  bill _.. ... 

Second  'iClicieiicy  blU..„_ I 

Apriailtuic  hill '.."' 

Inrtcprndent  offiora  blll......^.I.IIIII 

iiilerior  bill 

Milltar>  bill 

Navj  bill 

The  supplemental  1948  bill I..IIII 

second  supplemental  1043  bill 


Badm 


166^801. 866 


ToUl. 


ttt,m.«iO 


890.801,856 


ReoommeDded 


>  6867.  461, 161 

1.011.423.325 

2.  COO.  (100 

4a  000, 000 

163.100,000 

480.000 

1.438, 966. 600 

406,575^000 

86H.000 

380.40(1970 


i017.332,94« 


'  And  in  addition  3J32JX)0.CCO  contract  authority  rescinded. 


Incmae  ow 
esUmatea 


1. 


I. 


61.66^aM 
011.423.91 

40,000,660 

163;  100.000 

490.660 

436.966^660 

4Q3.57&000 

360.000 

64.498k6f70 


3.126,531,000 


TABLB  v.— Table  showing  revised 

Brpendlture  reductions: 

U.    8.    Maritime    Commis- 
sion: 
Reductions  in  specific 

budget  Items 

Allocation  trom 
UiiBRA.  not  re- 
quired In  1948 

Revlaed  estimates: 

Veterans  Administration: 
Printing  and  binding, 
reduction  In  original 

budget  estimate 

Pensions  and  compen- 
■ation.  reduction  in 
original  budget  esti- 
mate   


estimates,  reductions  in  expenditures,  and  increase  im  revenmt 
(independent  offices  MU) 

Ret'lsed  estimates — Contlntied 
War  Assets  Administration, 
reduction     m     orlgiiial 

budget    estimate $90, 760. 000 

Additional  revenue  available 
tixim  sale  and  charter  of  ves- 
sels not  included  in  budget 
estimates  of  receipts  (in- 
cudes $404,300,000  for  1M7 
and  $100,775,000  for  104$  not 
shown  in  tbe  btidget  estl- 
n!at«s  or  receipu) 605.071.000 


$66,  861. 000 


47. 700. 000 


1,600,000 


200.825,000 


Total 011,711,00$ 
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TablJ  Wl— Savings  effected  by  1st  seas..  tOth 
Cor  g.,  not  recommended  by  the  President 

\.  Dliect  cuU  in   1948  e«tl- 
loatM 

S.  DUect  CUU  In  deficiency 
( atloMtca. 

t.  B«  w1— «""■  which  we  know 

1  educed  expendlturee... 

4.  Be  »Terle8  of  funds  from 

1  igencles    and    corpora- 

'  lona  and  reduced  esti- 

tte«  due  to  our  hear- 

nga  and  tnveetlgatlons. 


In 
Of 

Pres 
spen 


ToUl - 4.480.864.303 

addition  there  were  $2,684,000,000 

rescissions  not  recommended  by  the 

dent  which  bureaucrats  might  have 


» 


the 
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•2.  768.  712.  73d 
350.  740.  588 
443.500,000 


911.711.000 


Which  Is  the  Correct  System  of 
Accoantinf? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  BIIURDOCK 

or  AaizoNA 
THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  July  25.  1947 

iAt.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
tltl<  of  my  remarks  today.  I  use  the  word 
•ac<  ounting"  to  mean  water  accounting 
in  t  le  Colorado  River  Basin.  It  is  well 
knoirn  that  proper  legal  accounting  is 
nec(  (ssary  for  every  drop  of  water  taken 
out  of  the  Colorado  River  for  vital  uses 
in  a  ay  ol  the  seven  States  which  make  up 


Colorado  River  Basin.    The  Colo- 


rad  >  River  with  its  tributaries  constitutes 
the  sole  source  of  water  for  this  large 
has  n  area.  The  waters  of  this  river  sys- 
tem constitute  the  "water  bank"  on  which 
thai  peoples  of  these  seven  States  must 
rty.  If  not  exclusively,  depend  for  ex- 
Islebce.  The  need  for  water  for  benefi- 
cial uses  by  the  people  of  these  seven 
Sta  es  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  and 
the  efore.  strict  accounting  must  be  had 
unc  er  existing  law.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
f  en  nee  of  opinion  as  tc  what  system  of 
ace  >unting  shall  be  used,  and  on  that  I 
wis  \  to  comment. 

I  et  it  be  understood  that  each  of  the 
sev(  n  basin  States  could  use  and  would 
like  to  have  much  more  water  out  of  the 
Col  )rado  River  than  it  will  probably  ever 
rigl  itfully  get.  The  full  requirements  or 
natural  demands  of  each  State  cannot 
be  1  net  without  decreasing  the  supply  to 
other  States  in  the  basin.  Therefore. 
Um  re  must  t>e  legally  a  division  of  the 
wai  ers  of  the  Colorado  River  into  seven 
poitions.  one  portion  for  each  of  the 
sev>n  States,  as  its  proper  allotment. 
Thse  seven  portions  by  all  the  circum- 
sta  ices  are  not  to  be  equal  portions,  and 
wh  le  whatever  portion  is  eventually  as- 
slg  led  or  allotted  to  each  State  will  be 
lea  than  that  State  would  like  to  have, 
aM  really  does  need,  the  allotment  by 
lav  must  be  as  nearly  fair  and  Just  as 
tht  mind  of  man  can  devise.  Such  a 
final  allotment  has  not  been  made  yet 
to  rach  of  the  seven  States  with  exact- 
nejs — at   least  It  has  not  been  made 


among   the   four  States  of   the 
basin,  although  as  I  read  the  lavr     ^ 
clearly  been  made  with  reference  tOj 
three  States  of  the  lower  basin, 
point  I  wi.sh  to  emphasize  now  is 
there  is  a  jealous  guard  being  kept 
every  drop  of  water  taken  out  of 
river,  and  a  strict  accounting  is 
kept,  and  must  continually  be  kej 
that  no  overdrafts  by  any  State  Inj 
basin  be  p<;rmitted.    What  is  the 
of  this  accounting? 

LAW  KEQUIR£S  ACCOUNTING 

First,  let  us  see  what  law  exists 
reference  to  any  apportionment, 
basic  law  of  the  river  which  is  the 
rado  River  Compact  of  1922.  often 
the  Santa  Fe  Compact,  apporti  ns< 
000.000  acre-feet  of  water  annualll 
Lees    Perry,    Ariz.,    dividing    the 
equally  into  two  parts,  and  appoi 
ing  7.500.000  acre-feet  annually  to 
area    in    the   upper    basin    above 
Perry  and  7.500.000  acre-feet  annt 
to  that  area  in  the  lower  basin 
Lees    Ferry.      This    apportionmen| 
found  in  article  HI.  subsection  A. 
compact.      The    followir.g    paragi 
which  is  article  HI.  subsection  B.  ai 
tions  1.000.000  additional  acre-feetj 
nually  to  the  lower  basin.    Now  the  i 
flow  of  the  river  at  Lees  Perry  fxe 
that  amount,  and  naturally  ouier 
posal  is  made  later  in  the  compt 
the  unapportioned.  or  surplus,  wat 
the  stream.    Unfortunately,  the  coi 
confines  itself  to  these  larger  di^ 
of  the  total  supply  and  does  not  att 
to   apportion   water   among    the 
States,  leaving  such  to  subsequc 
actments  or  determinations. 

If  or  when  water  is  taken  out  ofl 
river  to  be  used  In  any  of  the  Stat 
is  necessary  to  keep  within  the  li 
the  rightful  legal  quantity  which] 
particular   State   may   have.     For 
reason,  a  very  strict  accounting  mi 
had,  and  of  course  each  State  mt 
charged  with  its  draft  against  its  fl| 
tive  deposit  in  the  "water  bank." 
accounting  is   very  similar  to     )iii 
practice  of  dei>osits  and  withdrawal 
cep'ing  in  this  case  nature  does  tl 
positing  and  man  does  the  checkl 
All  parties  concerned  are  interest 
preventing  overdrafts. 

TWO  IDEAS  or  ACCOI7NTTNG 

In  the  controversy  over  witldri 
water  from  this  river,  there  h.ive 
two  opposing  doctrines  or  theort« 
vanced  as  to  proper  accountinc  m< 
by  which  to  charge  each  Statt  ^i\ 
amount  of  water  withdrawn, 
these  may  be  called  the  depletion 
which  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
mation  and  sanctioned  by  most 
em  water  authorities.  The  other  I 
be  known  as  the  t)eneflcial  consi 
use  method,  which  has  been  ad> 
by  certain  water  authorities  in  soij 
California.  Let  me  explain  each 
as  I  understand  them. 

The  depletion  theory  or  method 
plain    and    simple    and    almost* 
explanatory.    It  Is  the  custom 
West  to  turn  water  from  a  strei 
or  take  it  out  of  a  stream  at  the  si 
usually  by  a  diversion  dam,  or  it 


j>s.  and  carried  where 
Ion  or  other  beneficial 
stion  accounting  pro- 
is  charged  with  the 
leasured  in  acre-feet 
the  extent  the  stream 
lly  anything  could  be 
J  and  I  am  certain  that 
(exactly  what  the  law- 
\d  and  intended  should 
Ing  the  compact   and 
lion. 

lifornia  water  authorl- 
lerent  system  of  water 
we  will  call  the  bene- 
-use  method,  and  this 
different  mathemat- 
ktrast  with  the  other, 
bhat  the  basic  law  uses 
cial  consumptive  use," 
»r  sense,  might  at  first 
sanction  to  this  meth- 
jn  is  that  the  use  of 
Bsion.    beneficial    con- 
f measuring  volume  or 
ted  and  misused  as  a 
ig  withdrawals.    That 
judgment,  was  never 
fed  as  a  measure  of  vol- 
istead,  it  Is  a  measure 
^♦ful  use.    We  measure 
lion    in   such   physical 
It  or  second-feet.     We 
"beneficial  use"  to  de- 
leter of  the  disposition 
to  determine  whether 
[used.    Therefore,  it  Is 
iguage  to  try  to  take 
pncficial  consumptive 
well -understood  legal 
^est,  and  attempt  to 
ire  of  volume  for  ac- 
es,   especially    on    this 
Is  exactly  what  certain 
in  southern  California 
3r  their  own  particular 

«Ce   IN    KZSTTLTS 

ke  difference  in  end  re- 
Jo  methods  of  account- 
two  illustrations,  using 
lor  convenience.    First, 
)ila  Basin,  lying  almost 
the  State  of  Arizona, 
[the  virgin  fiow  of  the 
lunction  with  the  Colo- 
fas  a.  million  acre-feet 
irer,  today  every  drop  of 
Icn  out  of  the  Gila  and 
and  consumptively  as 
this  river  accounting, 
Lrizona  tie  charged  with 
»ing  all  of  the  Gila  wa- 
le   Gila    water    supply 
preempted  before  1922, 
:t  was  written,  and  lit- 
it  it.  it  Is  my  belief  that 
led  to  be  accounted  for 
iment.     By  the  deple- 
zona  should  be  charged 
1,000.000  acre-feet  of 
|l)e  accounted  for  at  all. 
^tration.    On  the  other 
la  water  authority  with 
^a   would  say.  "Arizona 
with  3,000.000  acre-feet 

jet  that  3.000.000  acre- 
le  1,000.000  acre-feet?" 
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you  may  ask.  Well,  this  is  It:  All  along 
the  course  of  the  Gila  River  In  Arizona 
and  along  it>  tributaries  water  is  di- 
verted from  the  river  more  tham  once, 
and  used  beneficially  for  irrigation. 
Some  of  that  water  finds  its  way  back 
into  the  river  and  is  again  diverted  miles 
below,  and  again  and  again,  so  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  in  the  Gila 
Basin  Is  used  over  and  over  again.  No 
doubt  some  of  it  is  used  at  least  10  times 
during  the  course  of  Its  journey  down- 
stream, until  all  of  it  is  used  completely 
and  disappears,  and  the  river  just  above 
Yuma  Is  dry  as  a  bone.  Now  If  you  add 
the  sum  total  of  all  these  uses  it  will 
total,  let  us  say,  3,000.000  acre-feet  each 
year— and  that  !s  what  the  California 
doctrine  would  charge  to  Arizona's  Col- 
orado River  water  account.  It  matters 
not  that  there  was  not  that  amount  of 
precipitation  on  the  Gila  watershed  in 
12  months.  It  matters  not  that  that 
quantity  is  three  times  the  amount  which 
the  Colorado  River  has  been  depleted. 
Under  this  California  doctrine,  that  Is 
the  amoimt  charged  against  Arizona. 

If  a  family  of  seven  persons  all  en- 
gaged In  business  have  a  Joint  bank  ac- 
count and  It  is  understood  that  each  may 
check  out  or  withdraw  a  certain  portion 
of  the  total  deposit,  would  the  family  ac- 
counting inquire  how  the  oldest  son  used 
the  money  he  drew  out,  or  would  It  In- 
quire merely  how  much  he  checked  out? 
It  might  be  that  this  oldest  son.  being  a 
thrifty  and  good  businessman,  might 
take  out  $1,000  and  instead  of  spending 
It  on  living  expenses  might  make  a  good 
Investment  so  as  to  make  it  yield  $3,000 
extra  dollars,  which  he  never  deposited 
In  the  family  account.  Must  we  then 
charge  him  with  withdrawing  $3  OOC  In- 
•tead  of  the  $1,000?  Such  would  not 
be  to  his  liking,  and  I  am  sure  would  not 
be  wi.se  or  fair.  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  legal  according  to  the  first  under- 
standing. 

ONE   SCITHOI)    BAD   FOE   THTEB   BASIN 

Let  US  give  another  case  contrasting 
these  two  accounting  methods.  The 
basic  law  apportions  7,100.000  acre-feet 
of  water  to  the  four  States  of  the  upper 
basin.  Apparently,  right  now  they  are 
using  about  one-third  of  that  apportion- 
ment, and  when  I  say  using  I  mean  they 
are  taking  out  and  keeping  out  above 
Lees  Perry  about  one-third  of  that  ap- 
portionment. As  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation would  say.  they  are  depleting  the 
Colorado  River  at  Lee's  Perry  by  about 
2.500.000  acre-feet.  Under  the  depletion 
theory  they  might  deplete  the  river 
7,500.000  acre-feet,  provided  only  that 
they  keep  their  obligation  to  let  down 
water  for  use  below.  Therefore,  under 
the  depletion  theory  they  have  yet  about 
two- thirds  of  their  allotment  which  they 
may  further  take  out  of  the  river,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  let  a  required 
amount  go  by  for  the  lower  basin. 

But  how  does  this  look  according  to 
the  other  accounting  method?  In  the 
upper  !jasin  they  are  doing  exactly  as  Is 
being  done  In  the  Gila  Basin — vrater  Is 
being  used  several  times.  Suppose  an 
Investigation  shows  that  all  the  water 
that  is  now  being  taken  out  of  the  upper- 
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basin  streams  and  applied  bmeflcially 
totals  7,500,000  acre-feet  each  year.  If 
so,  then  according  to  the  suggested  Cali- 
fornia doctrine  they  are  charged  now 
with  all  that  they  are  permitted  to  have, 
and  legally  they  cannot  take  any  more 
out  of  the  river  by  way  of  depleting  its 
flow  at  Lee's  Ferry.  Which  system  of  ac- 
counting— with  those  differing  results — 
is  correct? 

FULL  USE  MUST  BE  ENCOURAGED 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  de- 
pletion method  is  the  correct  method 
and  is  the  only  logical  method  to  be  ap- 
plied In  this  river  accounting.  I  believe 
that  to  use  the  other  method  would  be 
contrary  to  justice  and  sound  iNiblic  pol- 
icy. It  would  tend  to  discourage  what  we 
want  to  encourage — that  is,  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  water  in  this  semi- 
arid  West.  Water,  being  Indestructible. 
Is  capable  of  reuse  many  times,  and  It 
ought  to  be  reused  as  often  as  possible 
by  every  thrifty  community  in  its  life- 
giving,  wealth-creating  purpose.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  u^ed  beneficially,  as 
that  is  our  basic  criterion,  and  we  want 
that  expression,  with  all  of  its  legal  im- 
plications, to  be  a  standard  and  measure 
of  right  and  proper  use.  But  if  we  de- 
stroy or  ignore  its  ethical  and  legal 
meaning  and  attempt,  as  this  California 
doctrine  does,  to  use  it  in  a  mathemati- 
cal sense  instead  of  its  plain  legal  sense, 
it  will  be  a  bar  to  progress  and  have  a 
stultifying  effect  throughout  all  the  rec- 
lamation West.  Such  a  meaning,  I  am 
convinced,  is  not  in  existing  law.  and  it 
must  not  be  written  Into  any  future  en- 
actment 
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HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  consideration  of  the 
Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill 
I  attempted  to  have  removed  from  the 
law  the  existing  price  ceiling  on  the 
purchase  of  typewriters.  You  will  recall 
that  we  wrote  into  the  law  a  price  ceiling 
of  $77  on  "10-inch  standard  typewrit- 
ers." I  am  Informed  that  no  one  makes 
a  typewriter  with  a  10-inch  carriage. 
The  so-called  standard  machines  for 
which  the  Government  has  been  pas^ng 
$77  in  the  past  actually  is  an  11-  or  11^- 
inch  carriage. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  I  attempted  to 
show  tliat  manufacturers  of  typewriters 
could  no  longer  provide  the  United  States 
Goverrunent  with  typewriters  at  $77  un- 
less they  were  willing  to  assume  a  loss  on 
each  such  typewriter  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  July  17, 1947.  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Supply  of  the  Treasury  Department  re- 


leased the  results  obialned  from  Its  in- 
vitation to  bid  for  supplying  tsrpewriters. 
I  have  received  the  following  information 
from  the  Treasury  Departmeat  You 
will  notice  that  L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona 
Typewriters.  Inc..  were  the  only  manu- 
facturers who  offered  standard  models 
at  the  ceillug  price  of  $77.  their  bid  being 
S84.70  which  Includes  the  Federal  tax 
and  their  bid  Is  limited  to  500  nonport- 
able typewriters  for  the  full  year,  which 
I  am  informed  is  only  half  of  the  number 
provided  by  this  company  last  year. 

I  have  not  Included  the  bids  submitted 
(m  portable  or  electromatic  typewriters 
as.  strangely  enough,  no  ceilings  have 
l)een  placed  on  those  models.  Some  de- 
IJartments  of  our  Goverrunent  may  be 
very,  very  short  of  typewriters  by  the 
time  Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters.  Inc., 
offered  to  supply  a  total  of  600  nonportable 
typewriters  only,  for  tbe  contract  period 
from  July  1.  1947.  to  June  30.  1948.  The 
]>rices  quoted  are  the  same  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding contract  period,  and  are  aa  follows: 

Silent  model 


Umin*. 

paper 

caiMKity 

PriwiB. 
dudinir  ex- 
cise Uz 

r4-T-ei« 

i4-r-tam 

hKket 

II 

ton.  80 
mas 

/♦-T-6M8 

J4-T-4228 „ ^ 

Ma  90 
114.05 

Streamliited  standard  wiotfel 


ItaaNa 

Maziraoai 

paper 
capacity 

Prior  in. 

ciitdiages. 

ciwtax 

l4-T-«tt9 

Intket 
II 

IM.70 

lars 

SOL  78 

nn.88 

11174 
ISSuM 

t4-T-«41« 

I4-T-6434 

(4-T-M3B „ 

(4-T-6M0 

t4-T-64SB 

Remington  Rand.  Inc..  did  not  limit  tbe 
nimiber  of  typp  writers  and  offered  to  supply 
at  list  prices  as  established  by  them,  and  pre- 
vailing at  time  of  delivery,  leas  a  dlacoimt  of 
80  percent  on  such  list  prices.  There  is  for- 
warded herewith  a  copy  of  their  list  contain- 
ing commercial  prices. 

The  Woodstock  Typewriter  Co.  did  not 
limit  the  ntmiber  of  machines  which  tt  would 
supply  In  event  of  an  award  of  contract,  but 
did  stipulate  that  "This  bid  is  subject  to  any 
Increases  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
flscal  year  1948  resxiltlng  In  prices  higher 
than  those  ahown."    These  prices  f oUow : 

Standard  model 


Item  No. 

MaxiaiuTn 

paper 
capKity 

Price  i»: 

clndlng  ea> 

das  tax 

fi4-T-73B8. . 

f4-T-7413 

rp4-T-7419 

64-T-7438 _    .. 

fi4-T-744« 

£4-T-74aO 

tWM€9 

im 

U 
W4 

26M 

tn.  90 

ioa98 

10Si4I 

laiao 

ML  so 

MIL  SO 

The  Boyal  Typewriter  Co..  Inc..  and  th« 
Underwood  Corp.  did  not  offer  to  supply 
other  than  portable  and  electric  typewriters. 
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RKora  of  IIm  CmmUIIm  m 

Senricei,   EifhUctb   Coogreu, 


EXT  CNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 


cr  Hrw  tnEK 
IN  THE  koDSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SJturday.  July  26   1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  report  to  jrou  and  to  the  House 
of  RepreaentatH-es  a  summation  of  the 
work  of  tpe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices durin  { the  first  session  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Cong  ress. 

At  the  outset.  I  point  out  that  this 
new  comiiittec.  which  originated  under 
the  terms  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
the  last  (;ongress.  commenced  its  work 
In  this  Congresr  without  tradition, 
without  jrecedents.  without  any  of  Ihc 
formalize  1,  established  procedures 
which,  a;  they  accumulate  over  the 
years,  sir  iplif  y  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
work  of  i  ny  governmental  body.  All  of 
the  operational  and  policy  problems  con- 
fronting he  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices had  o  be  faced  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Con  jress— and.  in  addition  to  the 
many  d  fDculties  normally  attendant 
upon  the  organizing  of  such  a  new  con- 
grcssiona  group,  there  were  also  vari- 
ous coUa  eral  o:fflculties  unavoidable  in 
the  meri  ng  Into  one  committee  of  the 
precedini  historic  standing  Committees 
on  Naval  and  Military  Affairs. 

These  many  problems  were  the  com- 
mittee's I  |>rlngboard  last  January.  It  is. 
then  an  achievement  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions ;hat  the  committee  has  reduced 
an  cutstj  AdiBg  legislative  record  durmg 
tbe  first  session  of  its  first  Congress. 
This  rcord  was  made  possible  by  the 
remarks  >le  cooperation,  the  unremit- 
ting apF  ication  to  the  legislative  busi- 
ness at  aand  and  the  complete  absence 
of  political  considerations,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  t  le  committee  on  both  sides.  I 
think  it  can  be  fairly  .stated  that  few 
committ  ta  have  worked  with  such  har- 
mony a  has  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  throughout  this  session. 

To  pa  rtlcular.Z3  on  the  work  of  the 
committee  during  this  first  session,  an 
average  K>f  more  than  one  full  commit- 
tee mecfnj  was  held  weekly  throughout 
Um  setuon.  Thirty -one  such  meetings 
were  heid  In  toul.  revealing  thereby  the 
need  foT  a  continuity  to  process  the 
steady  low  of  legislation  from  the  12 
subcomi  littees  into  which  the  commit- 
tee Is  su  jdivided.  These  12  subcommit- 
tees heh  a  total  of  171  meetings,  in  open 
and  exe  utive  session,  during  the  course 
of  the  session.  In  astasilng  the  inten- 
sity of  tl  lis  work  you  will  recall  that  there 
were  on  y  126  legislative  days  in  the  en- 
tire session,  so  that  we  had  an  average 
of  well  )ver  one  subcommittee  meeting 
for  eac  i  legislative  day.  During  this 
time  soiie  150  bills  were  acted  upon  of 
the  tota  of  over  425  bills  referred  to  the 
commit  ee.  and  of  the  150.  over  one- 
third.  &  I  to  be  exact,  were  enacted  Into 
law. 

This  1  lew  committee  initiated  an  aver- 
age of  ( me  of  every  six  of  the  laws  en- 


ected  thus  far  by  this  Congress,  thst  Is 
of  the  Bpproxlmgtely  830  laws  enacted 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Elghtu  'h 
Coogreas.  59  emerged  from  the  Comn 
tat  on  Armed  Ecrvlccs.  I  consider  L..;i 
record  sound  evidence  of  the  unremitting 
application  of  the  committee  memo  t- 
ship  and  the  excellent  guidance  and 
planning  of  the  subcommittee  chairman.! 
who.  In  the  final  analysis,  ware  re«F^  - 
sible  for  Initiating  and  obtaining  fl^  r 
action  on  the  various  bills  pending  before 
tneir  subcommittees. 

Before  going  directly  into  the  legi'^la- 
tlve  items  handled  by  the  commit*  ?e, 
many  of  which  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance, it  should  b?  stated  that,  without  I 
exception,  the  legislation  of  the  subcom- 
mittees reported  to  the  full  committee, 
and  the  legislation  reported  by  the  full 
committee  to  the  House  of  Represcr     - 
tivcs.   was   considered    In    great    d'       i 
Most  of  the  major  bills  reported  ^ 
amended  severely,  either  in  subcommiitee 
or  in  full  committee,  and  it  Is  significant 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  sub- 
commitiee  nnd  full  committee  delibrm- 
tions  resulted  In  unanimous  reports.     3y  | 
this  is  emphasized  that  not  only  has  a 
large  volume  of  legislation  been  produce  " 
but  sound,  fully  deliberated  legislat* 
which  .-should  stand  up  well  over  the  yearr 
ahead. 

Below  are  listed  for  the  informattt 
of  the  House,  a  tabulation  of  the  coi 
mittee's  bills,  divided  into  various  cat* 
gories  indicaiit.g  the  state  of  completion 
of  the  bills  on  July  26.  when  the  " 
session  of  this  Congress  adjourned : 
Lectslativk  Action  or  CoMMtrreK  on  A  fo 
Sravico.  EicHTirTH  Concmss.  PimsT  ou*- 

SION 

BILLS    HS-^RB    BT    ^UBCOMMmtlS 

H.R.  2234  Leave  of  absence  tor  Uiui< 
States  employees  who  are  members  of  tl 
EnlUted  Reserve  Corps  (superseded  by  H   B. 

1C43> 

H.  R.  253«.  Procurement,    promotion  d 

eUml nation  of  ReRular  Army  offlcers  (s    .    r- 
seded  by  H.  R.  3830). 

H.  R  2537  Distribution,  promotion.  ■.in< 
retirement  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of. 
fleers. 

H.  R  1360.  ReUtlng  to  the  Board  of  VI 
Iters  to  the  United   States  Naval   Acad* 
and  pcatRraduate  school. 

H.  R.  3280.  Expansion  of  Army  ROTO  (I 
perseded  by  H    R   4143) 

H  R.  3054    Establishing    WAC    In    F 

Armv 

House  Joint  Resolution  T7.  Maintenance 
adequate  domestic  rubber -producing  Indi 
try   (superseded  by  H    J    Res.   118) 

H.  R.  3433.  Making  certain  changes  in 
org.niiation  of  the  Navy  Department  (vc 
to  be  reported) 

H  R  4038.  Enl.siment    and    appointment 
of  women  In  the  Begtilar  Navy  ahd  Marli 
Corps  and  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  ~ 
serve. 

H  R.  1357  Authorizing  the  sale,  ica  ^k^ 
change,  or  gift  of  United  States  nav.,!  di 
nance  materiel  to  foreign  governmen 

H  R  663    Selection    for    elimination 
retirement  of  Regular  Army  offlcers  and 
tlremen-    for  members  of  the  Army  of  tb^ 
United  States. 

H  R.  1364    Authorizing    the    Secretary 
the  Navy  to  construct  aviation  faciiules 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

H.  R.  2359.  Construction  of  water-flliratl 
plant   on    United   States   Military   Acad« 
reservation 

H.R.  1361.  Establishing  commissioned  gi 
of   Med'cr.l   Administrator   in   the   Hcspti 
Corps  of  the  Navy  (see  also  H.  R.  3215) . 


the  Nurse  Corps 
Invsl  Reserve  (ses 

[Medical  Associated 
kedlcal  Department 

iTvny  Medical  De^ 
1943  and   1982) 
Medical     Depart- 
H    R    3215) 
le    Mu8tcrlng-Out 

je   Pay   Readjust- 

o(  physicians  and 
[Department  of  the 
3851) 

inducements  to 
io  make  a  pareer  of 

service    (see   also 

lusterlng-Out  Pay- 
claims  for  medical 
aersonnel  of  Army, 
It  Guard.  Coast  and 
Ibllc  Health  Service 
Activities  of  the  Fed- 

of  Edwin  R.  Sam- 
^mmlttce). 
to  the  city  of  De- 
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Cns,  prn)«ettlea,  and  ether  soademutd  ms- 
-lal. 

II.A.ISM.  ProcursoMot  of  supplies  and 
SSTTlflss  by  tbe  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU. 

H.  R.  1380  Amending  laws  relating  to  pay- 
nent  of  6  months'  death  gratuity  to  de- 
pendents of  naval  personnel. 

H.  R.  1938.  Authorizing  appropriation  for 
•spcndlture  by  International  Children's 
Fund  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
of  certain  amounts  received  from  services 
of  conscientious  objectors. 

H.R.  2183.  Conveyance  to  tbe  city  of  De- 
troit that  portion  of  Fort  Wayne  Military 
Reservation  surplus  to  War  Department 
needs. 

H  R  2964  Conveyance  to  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas  that  part  of  San 
Antonio  Arsenal  surpltu  to  War  Department 
needs. 

H.  R  3061  Amendment  of  Vlnson-Tram- 
mell  Act. 

H.  R.  3417.  Conveyance  to  Escambia  Coun- 
ty. Pla..  of  a  portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island. 

H.  R  3735.  Authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  donate  and  convey  to 
Okaloosa  Cotmty.  Pla..  United  States  right, 
title,  and  Interest  in  a  portion  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island.  Fla. 

H.  R  2993  ^polntment  of  additional  per- 
manent m'-Jor  generals  and  brigadier  gener- 
als of  the  line  of  the  Regular  Army. 

H.  R.  3484.  Transferring  Remount  Service 
from  War  Department  to  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

H.  R.  4308.  Permitting  acceptance  of  deco- 
rations, etc..  by  members  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

bills    passed    BT    SEMAn    AMD    HOVSB    OT 

BBPBSsnrrATrvKs  and  enacted  into  law 

R.  R.  1359.  Increasing  total  authorized 
number  nf  commissioned  officers  of  the  active 
list  of  the  Corps  of  ClvU  Engineers  of  the 
Navy  (Public  Law  62) . 

H  R.  1605  Providing  for  appointment  of 
additional  commissioned  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers (Public  Law  61). 

H  R  3303.  Stimulating  voluntary  enlist- 
ments in  the  Regular  Army  (Public  Law  128) 

H.  R.  3830.  Promotion  and  elimination  of 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Forces,  and  Marine  Corps 
officers 

8  918.  Establishing  Office  of  Selective 
Service  Records  to  liquidate  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  to  preserve  Selective 
SerViCe  Records  (Public  Law  26) 

H.  R.  1365.  To  establish  a  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains in  the  United  states  ^'avy  (Public  Law 
66). 

H.  R.  1369.  Providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department  (Public  Law  57) . 

H  R  1371.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  appoint  for  supply  duty  only 
cCRcers  of  the  line  of  the  Marine  Corpe  (Pub- 
lic Law  150). 

H.  R.  ^^1239.  Amending  act  entitled  "An  act 
•ut^horizlng  the  designation  of  Army  mail 
clerks  and  assLsunt  mall  clerks"  (Public  Law 
13C). 

H.R.  3471.  Authorizing  leases  of  real  or 
personal  property  by  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments (S.  1198  substituted). 

House  Joint  Resolution  118.  Strengthen- 
ing common  defense  by  maintaining  adequate 
domestic  rubber-producing  industry  (Public 
Law  24). 

H.  R.  1367.  Authorizing  the  construction  of 
cxpsrlmental  submarines  (Public  Law  63). 

H.R. 3127.  Loan  or  gift  of  obsolete  ord- 
nance to  State  homes  for  former  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

H.  R.  3315.  Authorizing  conversions  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessels. 

H.R.  3251.  Authorizing  naval  retiring 
boards  to  consider  cases  of  certain  officers 
(Public  Law   178). 

H.  R.  1341.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
■avy  to  construct  a  Postgraduate  School  at 
Monterey.  Calif.  (S.  223,  oompanton  bill,  was 
accepted  by  Bouse}. 


R.  R.  IIM,  Amendlag  IDs  Ml  sntltltd  "An 
set  to  provide  tur  the  msnsfftmsot  and  oper> 
atlen  of  naval  plantations  outside  tbe  con* 
tlasntal  United  Statea"  (Public  Lsw  140). 

H.  R.  187P.  Establishing  United  States 
Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

H.  R.  1943.  Bstabllahlng  permanent  Nurse 
Corpe  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy  and  Women's 
Medical  Specialist  Corps  in  the  Army  (Public 
Law  36). 

H.R. 3215.  Revision  of  Medical  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

H.  R.  1362.  Permitting  the  counting  of  all 
active  service  imder  temporary  ippolntments 
as  warrant  or  commissioned  ofllcer  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  purposes  of  pro- 
motion to  commissioned  warrant  officer  (Pub- 
lic L"w  134). 

H.  R.  1363.  Amending  further  the  Pay  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1912  (Public  Law  55)'. 

H.  R.  1375.  Clothing  allowance  for  enlisted 
men  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  (Public  Law  158). 

H.  R.  1376.  Transportation  of  dependents 
and  household  effects  of  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  personnel  (Public  Law  151 ) . 

H.  R.  1377.  Increasing  pay  ol  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at  tbe  service  academies  (8.  321 
substituted  therefor — Public  Law  96). 

H.  R.  1806.  Payment  and  settlement  of 
mileage  or  other  travel  allowance  accounts 
of  mUitary  personnel  (S.  276  substituted— 
Public  Law  21 ) . 

U.  R.  2314.  Authorizing  lump-sum  pay- 
ments to  survivors  of  deceased  offlcers  with- 
out administration  of  estates  (Public  Law 
236). 

H.R.  3501.  Amending  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946. 

H.  R.  3851  Additional  Inducements  to 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  make  a  career  of 
the  United  States  Military.  Naval,  and  Public 
Health  Service  (S.  1661  substituted). 

H.  R.  4017.  Amending  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  that  bonds  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  redeemable  at  any  time 
after  September  1,  1947,  In  cash  (Public  Law 
254) 

House  Joint  Resolution  167.  Recognizing 
uncompensated  services  rendered  the  Nation 
under  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940  (Public  Law  133). 

H.  R.  1343.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  grant  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  a 
right-of-way  over  land  owned  by  tb  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  Camp  Gillespie, 
Calif.  (S.  231  was  reported  and  passed  in  place 
of  H.  R.  1343— Public  Law  32) 

H.  R.  1368.  Including  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  United  States  Naval  Government 
of  Guam  among  those  entitled  to  benefits  of 
Public  Law  490  of  Seventy -seventh  Congress 
(Public  Law  64). 

H.  R.  1394.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  to  A.  T.  &  T.  easement  for 
communication  purposes  In  certain  lands  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland  (S.  220  substituted 
therefor — Public  Law  18). 

H.  R.  1370.  Conveyance  to  Loe  Angeles  of 
easement  for  construction  and  operation  of 
a  storm  drain  in  and  under  certain  Govern- 
ment-owned lands  in  that  city  (S.  235  re- 
ported In  lieu  of  H.  R.  1370— Public  Law  11). 

H.  R.  1395.  Authorising  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  to  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway  Co.  easement  for  railway  purposes 
(S.  234  substituted  therefor— Public  Law  13). 

H.  R.  1396.  Authorizing  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  to  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co.  perpetual  easement  in  two  strips  of  land 
comprising  portion  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  (S. 
221  substituted — Public  Law  19). 

H.  R.  !807.  Authorizing  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  grant  easement  to  the  county  of 
Pittsburg,  Okla..  to  operate  public  highway 
over  a  pcH-tlon  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot  (Public  Lew  135). 

H.  R.  1845.  Providing  military  leave  for  Fed- 
eral employees  (Public  Law  153). 

H.  R.  2248.  Authorizing  Secretary  of  War  to 
grant  easement  and  to  convey  to  the  Louisi- 


ana Powsr  *  Msstrte  Oo.  trast  of  laad  som- 
prlsing  s  portion  of  Osaip  Uvtngsloii  (Publlo 
Uw  44). 
R.  R  SOSS.  Authorisini  Beerstary  of  Msvy 

to  convey  to  Territory  of  Hawaii  sassment 
for  public  highway  and  utility  purposes  (Pub- 
lic Law  312) 

H.  R.  30C6.  Permitting  Secretary  of  Navy  to 
convey  to  Macon.  Oa..  and  Bibb  County,  Oa.. 
Msement  for  public  road  and  utility  pur- 
poeee  (Public  Law  307). 

H.  R.3191.  Extension  of  beneflu  of  Missing 
Persons  Act  to  certain  members  of  organized 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  (Publlo 
Law  239) 

H.R.  3252.  Authorizing  Secretary  of  Navy 
to  convey  to  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  easement  for 
State  purposes  tn  certain  lands  within  the 
Navy   housing   project    (Public   Law   306) 

House  Joint  Resolution  116.  Correcting 
technical  errors  In  tbe  act  of  August  13,  1946 
(Public  Law  71) 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31  Relating 
to  surplus  buildings  and  lands  for  communi- 
ty purposes  (passed  House  and  Senate  July 
26). 

H.  R.  1381.  Acceptance  of  decorations,  or- 
ders, medals,  and  emblems  by  United  States 
officers  and  enlisted  men  tendered  by  gov- 
ments  of  cobelligerent  nations  or  other 
American  Republics  (Public  Law  58). 

H.R.  1544.  Piovlding  lapel  buttons  tm 
widows,  narenta.  and  next  of  kin  of  members 
of  armed  forces  who  lost  their  lives  in  United 
States  armed  services  in  World  War  II. 

H.  R.  1621.  Authorising  Secretary  of  War  to 
lend  War  Department  equipment  and  services 
to  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  connection  with 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  tn  France 
1947,  etc.  (Public  Law  131) 

H.  R.  2247  Appointment  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lau- 
rence S.  Kuter  as  representative  of  Interim 
Council  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  or  its  successor,  with- 
out affecting  bis  military  stattu  (8  876  sub- 
stituted—Public Law  8). 

H.R.  2276  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  pay  expenses  of  United  States  Army 
personnel  in  Seventh  Winter  Sports  Olympic 
Games  and  the  Fourteenth  Olympic  Games 
and  future  Olympic  Games  (Public  Law  158) . 

H.  R.  3055.  Permitting  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  to  supply  utilities,  etc.,  to  welfare 
activities  in  persons  near  naval  and  military 
activities. 

H.R 3124.  Attendance  of  Marine  Band  at 
Blgbty-first  National  Encampment  of  tbe 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Cleveland.  Obio 
(Public  Law  141). 

H.  R.  3394.  Evacuation  and  return  of  re- 
mains of  certain  persons  who  died  and  are 
bwled  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  etc. 

H.R. 3629.  Transfer  to  Panama  Canal  of 
surplus  War  or  Navy  Department  property 
(Public  Law  160). 

H.  R.  4247.  Authorizing  attendance  of  Ma- 
rine Band  at  national  conventions  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

House  Joint  Resolution  93.  Authorizing 
presentation  of  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
to  Rear  Adm.  Charles  E.  Rosendahl.  USN 
(Private  Law  35). 

House  Joint  Resolution  96.  Authorizing 
President  to  Issue  posthumously  to  the  late 
Roy  E.  Geiger,  lieutenant  general,  USMC,  a 
commission  as  general.  USMC  (Private  Lew 
86). 

I  think  the  foregoing  tabulation  leaves 
little  occasion  for  doubt  as  to  the  e£Q- 
ciency  and  dispatch  with  which  this  new 
committee  of  the  Hou'^e  Is  meeting  the 
many  complex  problems  Involved  In  re- 
turning the  expanded  Armed  Services  to 
a  peacetime  basis.  Tc  point  up  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  legislative  work  thus  far 
performed.  I  will  set  forth  briefly  Um 
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scope  ani  effect  of  some  of  the  major 
bills  inch  ded  in  the  above  list. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  these 
bl!b  in  <rder  of  their  relative  impor- 
tance I  will  p^ention  first  H.  R.  ?471.  a 
bill  autbffizins  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  N»tr  to  lease  property  under  their 
control  II  furtherance  of  the  national 
standby  acilities  program.  The  prac- 
tical tffc  :t  of  thLs  bill  is  to  permit  the 
SecretariJs  to  lease  77  industrial  plants 
and  ship  'ards  for  periods  in  excess  of  5 
years  to  ndustry.  with  the  requirement 
that  they  will  revert  to  Government  con- 
trol, if  necessary,  in  time  of  national 
emergen(  y.  The  bill  also  permits  the  re- 
tention )f  seme  90000  machine  tools 
which  w:uld  otherwise  have  to  be  sold 
as  surplus  A  companion  bill.  S.  1198. 
passed  t  le  Senate  with  various  amend- 
ments w:  lich  were  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Repre  lentatives.  and.  at  the  time  this 
report  is  filed,  the  bill  is  awaiting  the 
signatun    of  the  E»resid3nt. 

There  is  also  H.  R  4017.  a  bill  per- 
mitting etcrans  to  cash  approximately 
$1,800.00)000  worth  of  bonds  issued  to 
them  in  leu  of  terminal  leave  cash  The 
Importaice  of  this  legislation  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the  Na- 
tion is  readily  apparent,  as  was  the  ne- 
cessity far  full  deliberation  before  the 
bill  was  eported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvds.  where  it  was  unanimously 
passed.  Such  deliberation  was  given  by 
the  subcommittee  and.  later,  by  the  full 
committse  when  the  subcommittee  re- 
port was  rendered. 

And  trten  there  is  H.  R.  3851.  a  biU 
increasing  the  pay  of  doctors  and  den- 
tists in  he  armed  services  and  the  Pub- 
lic Hea  th  Service.  This  lcgi.<;lation  is 
excecdii«ly  important  in  view  of  the 
present  critical  shortage  of  doctors  and 
dentists  in  the  services.  This  commit- 
tee anc  the  services  are  hopeful  that 
this  leg  slation.  now  awaiting  Presiden- 
tial signature,  will  alleviate,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  present  doctor  and  dentist 
shortagiis  of  the  services,  which  are 
reachin ;  dangerous  proportions. 

Anotl  er  legislative  item,  not  widely 
known  )ut  vitally  important  to  the  Na- 
tion, is  3.  R.  1367— now  Public  Law  63— 
which  I  uthorizes  the  Navy  to  construct 
two  experimental  submarines  in  order  to 
benefit  from  knowledge  gained  during 
the  wai  of  submarine  operations  and  to 
Incorpoate  into  American  submarines 
the  imp  rovements  and  useful  innovations 
foond  1 1  captured  submarines.  The  Im- 
poitaiu  e  at  this  legislation  is  not  imme- 
diate bit  it  may  well  have  untold  sig- 
nificant e  some  few  years  hence  when 
the  aut  ioriz:?d  experimentation  has  been 
comple  ed. 

The  s  o-called  Army-Navy-Coast  Guard 
procur«ment  bill.  H.  R-  1366.  passed  by 
the  He  use  of  Representatives  but  still 
pendin  i  before  the  Senate,  is  another 
major  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
considered  thoroughly  by  this  commit- 
tee. '  Ills  bill  contemplates  the  es- 
tablish nent  of  a  uniform  method  of 
prccurimcnt  for  all  the  services  and  is 
highly  imporlant  from  the  standpoint 
of  stai  dard  2 ing  procurement  methods. 
This  h  shly  technical,  carefully  conceived 
legislation  will  unquestionably  contribute 
to  the  :fBclcncy  of  the  cervices  under  the 
new  uuiflcatlon  measure. 


H.  R.  2744.  still  pending  before  the 
House    of    Representatives,    is    another 
major  bill   which  received  careful   ex- 
amination m  this  committee  before  its 
report  to  the  House.     It  provides  a  new. 
improved  sy.stem  for  the  elimination  of 
inefficient  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
as  well  as  for  the  retirement  of  Regular] 
Army  officers  and  enlisted  men.    More- 
over,  it  provides,  for  the  first  time,  for] 
the  retirement  of  cffl:ers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Reserve  components  of  all 
the  services,  thus  offering  substantial  in-" 
ducement  to  reserves  to  perform  con^ 
tlnued   reserve  service   for  at   least 
years.     This  legislation,  if   enacted, 
expected  to  have  a  major  effect  upon 
readiness  of  the  Nation's  reserves  in 
event  of  another  war  emergency     Froi 
this  standpoint  alone,  aside  from  it    cf- 
fects  upon  the  Regular  Army,  this 
be  one  of  the  most  important  bills  pen< 
ing  before  the  Congress  when  it  recon- 
venes. 

Also  markedly  affecting  the  efflcienc] 
of  the  Reserve  components  of  the  arm* 
services  are  two  other  bills  reported 
the  committee  and  now  pending  bef< 
the  House.     They  are  H.  R.  3227  an« 
H.  R    4143.  the  first  providing  inacti^ 
duty  training   pay  for  Army  reservis 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  received  here^ 
tofure  by  naval  reservists  and  mcmbei 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  latter  pr< 
viding    for   an    expanded,    better    ;  a< 
more  Inclusive   Army   Reserve  Oiiiccrj 
Training  Corps.     The  first  bill  offers 
immediate  pay  inducement  to  reser^ 
In  addition  to  the  Reserve  retiremi 
plan  mentioned  previously;  the  latter  li 
sure*!  a  steady,  increased  output  of  T 
serve  cffl:ers  from  the  Nation'.s  coll< 
and  universities — as  well  as  from  junK 
colleges,  for  the  first  time.    These  itei 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  mobilizaf 
day  plans  of  the  Army  and  will  bear 
rectly  on  the  state  of  readiness  of  tl 
Nation  should  it  become  Involved  in 
other  war. 

The  following  are  a  few  more  of 
major  bills  acted  upon  by  the  commit 
H.  R.  3501  was  reported  favorably, 
bill  eliminates  terminal  leave  for  militi 
personnel  and  substitutes  therefor  ii 
mediate  cash  payment  for  all  accrue 
leave  up  to  60  days,  and  also  corr< 
outstanding  inequities  in  the  old  lat 
There  is  also  H.  R.  3315,  permitting  tf 
Navy  to  convert  existing  types  of  nav 
vessels  to  certain  new  and  expert  men! 
designs,  including  troop-carrying   si 
marines,  vessels  designed  to  carry 
special  polar  mi.««ions.  and  so  forth, 
should  also  mention  H.  R.  3314  and  H. 
4122.  the  Navy  and  Army  public-woi 
bills  providing  for  the  construction 
naval  and  military  facilities  within 
outside  the  continental  United  St 
Including  such  items  as  guided  mis 
testing  ranges,  construction  in  Alj 
and  similar  undertakings  of  great  imi 
tance  to  the  national  defense  progri 
Another  important  bill  was  H.  R.  13l 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Na^ 
Postgraduate  School,  a.nd  aJso  H.  R.  ir 
providing  for  the  construction  of  a  5( 
student  Naval   Postgraduate  School 
Monterey.  Calif.,  at  a  cast  of  approi 
mately  $2,500,000.    Further,  the  comi 
tee  unanimously  p?.?scd.  and  •:he  Ho^ 
and  Senate  subsequently  passed.  H. 


Ivy  promotion  bill, 

)e.  brings  the  pro- 

.  services  into  one 

This  is  in  itself  a 

many  important 

Idjunct  to  the  uni- 

lerger  bill  enacted 

the  services  are 

linistrative  head. 

forward-looking, 

leal  promotion  sys- 

kers  of  all  the  seiv- 

a   most   helpful 

effect   over   the 

Itlon  of  our  return 

is.  it  effects  sharp 

ranks  of  the  Army 

R  3215.  cre-ting 
ical  Service  Corps 
It  service  sta.us  to 
lal  groups  allied  to 
tal  Corps,  and  H.  R. 
I.  for  the  first  time, 
tor   nurses  of   the 

passed  H  R.  1943. 
ies  In  the  Reserve 
leave  so  that  they 
Bserve  training  for 
3Ut    personal    loss, 
[in  the  direction  of 
efficient,  imme- 
brve  Establirhment 
liar  forces,     ^nd, 
)t  fail  to  mention 
^till  pending  before 
Uatives.    This  bill 
3f  War  and  makes 
the  Army  system 
It  Ls  of  maiked  im- 
Ive  far-reaching  ef- 
[Military  Establish- 
ed to  the  House  of 
;r     more     than     2 
^e  committee. 

R    4278.  the  bill 

3use    on    the    clos- 

sion,    which   would 

military    training. 

port,  attempt  to  em- 

jportance  of  or  dis- 

ital    questions    con- 

[legislation.    Its  re- 

hngs  a  specific  leg- 

this   vital   subject 

American  people  for 

permitting  an  ap- 

le  above  list,  there 
which  the  commit- 
3ughly  this  ses.sion, 
reported,  some  re- 
Utee.  and  some  still 
Mon.     S2veral  series 
IS.  not  reflected  in 
irere   con  lucted   on 
Ublishlng  a  perma- 
Ihetic-rubber   Indus- 
\o  the  synthetic-rub- 
imittec  favorably  re- 
iesolution  118,  which 
124.    This  law.  while 
protection   for   the 
Ic-rubber      industry, 
tmment  as  the  sole 
ral    rubber   for   the 
:uld  be  noted  that 
this  law.  the  price  of 
li  opped  approximate- 
Id  with  a  consequent 


saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Procurement  by  Navy 
ships  service  stores  and  Army  post  ex- 
changes, and  Army.  Navy,  Air  Forces, 
and  Marine  Corps  supply  depots  were 
also  con.sldered  at  length. 

This  summary  will  demonstrate  the 
wide  ranee  of  subject  matter  and  the 
vast  imporlance  to  the  national-defense 
program  of  some  of  the  major  bills  the 
committee  has  dealt  with  this  session. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  those 
whose  various  contributions  have  made 
this  new  committee  a  workr.ble.  har- 
monious u-iit.  I  wish  to  cite  Hon.  Gael 
Vinson,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
senior  in  length  of  congressional  service 
to  all  members  of  the  committee,  for  30 
years  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  for  17  years  its  able 
chaiiman.  Mr.  Vinson's  sound  advice 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  committee.  His  service  in 
connection  with  this  new.  untried  un- 
dertaking, has  been  an  example  of  self- 
lessness, loyalty  to  the  national  need, 
and  unstinted  sharing  of  personal  talent 
rarely  demonstrated  In  public  life.  The 
committee  has  "^een  benefited  greatly  by 
hl.<;  association  and  counsel. 

And  there  are  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  committee.  Rt-publicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  who  individually,  on 
one  occasion  or  another  during  these 


past  months,  have  been  the  sources  of 
strength  and  imderstanding  that  have 
made  the  33-member  committee  a  work- 
ing team.  There  is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  either  side,  who  has 
not  at  one  time  or  another  contributed 
not  only  to  sound  national  legislation. 
but  also  to  the  unusual  concert  and  unity 
of  purpose  which  has  characterized  the 
committee's  work  this  session. 

For  the  planning  and  placing  of  re- 
sponsibility that  made  it  possible  for  the 
committee  to  function  efficiently  I  wish 
particularly  to  compliment  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen.  Each  was  wholly  in 
charge  of  the  legislative  subjects  before 
his  subcommittee.  With  171  subcom- 
mittee meetings  in  126  legislative  days, 
it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  these  chair- 
manships Involve  personal  attention  and 
constant  application  to  detail.  Each  of 
the  chairmen  has  major  claim  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  committee  .since  its 
first  meeting  was  held:  it  was  their  guid- 
ance ard  careful  preparation  that,  in 
conjunction  with  their  subcommittee 
members,  brought  the  committee  legis- 
l^ition  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  For 
the  information  of  the  House,  and  by 
way  of  identification  of  those  who  bore 
the  m?jor  share  of  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibility within  the  committee,  I  list 
here  the  subcommittee  chairmen,  to- 
gether with  the  subject  matters  with 
which  their  subcommittees  are  charged: 


ChaimiMJ 

No. 

Subject 

I'on  nK«E'  Short    

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

i 

8 

» 

10 

11 

Personnel. 

Education  and  training. 

Or^iiiiizatioii  and  mohilixat  on 

H»avy  munitions 

Air  ni  ili'ricl. 

I'nirun-mcnt  and  supply 

Rctinmen!;  rcicntiac  rcroarch  and  development. 

I'tjrU  nn'l  ifnfion?. 

Hospitalizatiou.  health  (Medk»i  Corpc) 

Pay  and  lulministnMioo. 

Hon  IIiKRY  L  TowE 

Hon.  Fa'  L  W.  SHArEK ,.„ 

Hrji   WiixiAM  K   Hrss      .. . 

ITnn    PlIAKICS  R    ClasON         .. 

Unn    1  kCK    7.    AS'DKrsON         .„_ 

Ilou.  LKTT<)^  JouNSov  (CallfoinkO 

flnn    (IwnPflK  J    BatKS                    ........ 

Hnn    MiRr.APKT  ClIAlll  SMITH 

Hon.  Wiu-IAM  W.  DtJirKVBv 

Hnn  Ohapiks  H    EiaroN     

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
subcommittees  just  mentioned,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  they  have  operated 
functionally  with  respect  to  all  the  serv- 
ices and  thereby  have  brought  a  unify- 
ing, coordinated  approach  to  service  leg- 
islation which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  lasting  benefits  this  new 
committee  can  render  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  armed 
services  themselves.  Further  in  this 
same  connection,  the  loyalty  and  con- 
scientious work  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, working  wi'h  each  of  the  sub- 
commlttf>es.  have  been  the  background 
for  all  subcommittee  action.  It  is  fitting 
and  well  merited  by  the  service  they  have 
rendered  to  identify  them,  as  follows: 

Robert  H.  Harper,  chief  clerk,  formerly 
Army  Air  Forces. 

John  R.  Blandford.  professional  staff, 
formerly  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Clinton  B.  D.  Brown,  professional 
staff,  formerly  United  States  Navy. 

Bryce  N.  Harlow,  professional  staff, 
formerly  United  States  Army. 

Robert  W.  Smart,  professional  staff, 
formerly  United  States  Army. 

Townsend  Hoopes,  assistant  clerk,  for- 
merly United  States  Marine  Corps. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
affaln  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  all  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  which  has 


been  done.    The  foundations  thus  far 
laid  auger  well  for  the  future. 


Memorial  Serrke  for  Hon.  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son Mansfield,  Late  a  Representative 
From  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Mansfield  was  my  idea  of  a  successful 
man.  He  was  an  inspiration  to  all 
whether  they  had  known  him  during  h;^ 
entire  period  of  30  years  of  public  serv- 
ice or  if  their  friendship  with  him  w£iS 
of  relatively  short  duration  such  as  mine. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to 
guide  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  inclucle 
my  humble  remarks  in  memory  of  Judfie 
Mansfield  which  have  been  published  by 
the  newspapers  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Texas* 


Washinctom,  D.  C.  Jvlj  as.— When  Hon. 

Joseph  Jefferson  Uan«fleld  died  at  Bethpsda 
Naval  Hospital  here  on  the  night  of  July  12, 
a  career  of  public  service  that  Is  dUficult  to 
equal  ended. 

Judge  Mansfield  waB  my  idea  of  a  succeM> 
ful  man.  The  following  Monday  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  held  meirorial  eerv- 
ices  for  him  every  type  oi  Individual  and 
every  tjrpe  of  creed  repreeenied  in  that  body 
rose  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
V7heel  chair.  The  tributes  lengthened  Into 
the  longest  memorial  services  ever  heard  In 
the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 

House  Minority  Leader  Bam  aATBUSM,  of 
Bonham,  Tex.,  In  announcing  the  death  of 
Judge  Mansfield  to  the  House  said:  "I  have 
served  in  this  House  with  more  than'  2.100 
men  and  women  in  34  years.  That  sh'iWi 
hov/  fast  we  change.  They  have  been  men 
and  wcmen  of  high  character  and  lofty  Ideals, 
the  majority  of  them  of  outstanding  ability 

"But  of  all  those  men. and  women,  none 
sui*passed  and  few  equaled  Judge  Mansfield 
in  ability  or  In  bigness  of  soul.  God  never 
made  a  finer  man  nor  greater  chnracter  than 
Juc-ge  Mansfield.  After  SO  j  ears  of  his  loyalty 
to  me.  and  mine  to  him,  the  sadness  deepens 
that  I  will  not  see  him  again,  nor  tgaln  aee 
his  like  as  I  have  few  times  In  my  life- 
towering,  good,  just,  pure  patriot." 

Judge  Mansfield  had  been  In  public  serv- 
ice nearly  all  his  life.  Por  30  years  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  his  life  span 
had  stretched  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  atomic  age.  The  last  25  years 
of  his  life  was  in  a  wheel  chair,  paralyaed 
Ircm  the  waist  downward.  A  few  times  I  had 
mentioned  his  affliction  to  him.  and  he  would 
always  smile  knowingly  and  say:  "But.  son. 
there  are  so  many  people  in  much  worse  shape 
than  I  am." 

Here  was  a  man  who  asked  no  quarter  be- 
cause of  a  handicap.  He  had  served  faith- 
fully and  well  his  people  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressionaL  District,  and  he  had  no  enemies  In 
Congress.     Here  was  the  epilome  of  sticceaa. 

I  beUeve  that  of  aU  the  tributes  otfered  the 
revered  Judge,  the  foUowlng  from  Repre- 
sentative Chelf,  of  Kentucky,  touched  me 
deepest: 

'Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Plrst  Paahn  must 
have  been  written  about  this  great  and  good 
man  who  has  just  left  us: 

"  -Blessed  Is  the  man  that  walkcth  not  In 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  staudeth  In 
the  way  of  smners,  nor  sitteth  In  the  seat  of 
the  scornful. 

"  But  his  delight  Is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord: 
and  m  his  law  doth  he  mediate  day  and 
night. 

'  'And  he  shall  be  lU:e  a  tree  pl:\nted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringe'ch  forth  his 
fruit  in  hla  season:  his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall 
prosper.' 

"This  I  do  know— the  First  Psalm  was  writ- 
ten to  urge  end  encourage  all  men  to  lead 
and  to  live  the  fine  Christian  life  v,'hich  was 
that  of  our  dear  friend  and  coUea?ue.  Jodf* 
Joseph  Jefferson  Mansfield,  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  of  old  Texas. 

"I  recited  this  Uttle  verse  to  the  Judge  <m 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday  and  he  gave  me  a 
warm,  firm  handshake.  The  twinkle  In  his 
eye  indicated  to  me  that  he  llfeed  the  thought 
It  expressed : 

"Makmg  friends  Is  a  lot  of  fun 
Shaking  hands  with  everyone. 
Hearing  what  each  has  to  say 
As  we  meet  them  day  by  day 
Swapping  smiles  and  trading  cheer 
Mal:es  us  happy  while  were  here 
For  all  the  Joy  of  life  depends 
On  the  art  of  making  friends." 

Such  a  man  was  Joseph  Jefferson  liana- 
field,  the  revered,  alert  little  "gentleman  In 
the  wheel  chair."  He  wiU  be  long  mined  and 
forever  remembered  In  the  Houae  of  Repra- 
sentatives  where  his  30  yean  of  service  will 
stand  like  a  great  white  monument. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIO) 


From  War  Department  Reipon- 
for   Members'   BilU   Not   Being 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOl  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUUIAMA 

IN  T  11  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSINTATTVBB 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRH.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  my  constituents  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
Etghti  th  Congress  were  unable  to  obtain 
consideration  and  approval  of  bills  for 
daims  for  their  constituents  because  the 
comm:  ttees  considering  the.se  bills  were 
unable  to  obtain  reports  from  the  War 
Depar  ment  on  the  same. 

On  .  anuary  9.  1947. 1  introduced  H.  R 
781.  f(ir  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anthony  D. 
Cham  icrlin,  and  H  R.  762.  for  the  relief 
of  Du(  lley  Tarver. 

On  'ebruary  20.  1947.  the  Committee 
on  th(  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentat  ves  submitted  these  bills  to  the 
War  I  apartment  and  requested  a  report 
on  Um  same,  and  up  to  the  time  that  the 
Confr»s  adjourned.  July  27.  1947.  at 
12:55  i.  m..  no  report  had  been  received 
OQ  Ui  ese  claims,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  t  lat  the  claims  arose  from  an  acci- 
dent ii  which  other  claimants  were  in> 
vo»ve<  ,  and  upon  which  claims  the  War 
Dep*i  xnent  had  already  made  a  report, 
•nd  a  settlement  had  been  made,  and 
all  th^t  would  have  been  necessary  would 
have 
other 


facts 


been   to  copy   the   report   on   the 
claims  involved  in  the  same  acci- 
dent ind  substitute  names,  as  all  of  the 


and  circumstances  were  identical 


No  rei  »rt  from  the  War  Department,  the 


claim; 


were  not  approved. 


Uncle  Sam  Gone  Delinquent 


HXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  Norra  Dakota 
IN  tHX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  talking  to  Americans — not  to  any 
foreign  nation — not  to  any  foreign  ele- 
ment in  Washington.  New  York,  Grand 
Rapid  s.  or  St.  Paul.  I  son  not  talking  to 
subsic  Ized  Americans.  I  am  not  talking 
to  tie  hyphenated  hybrids  In  our 
midst— who  would  substitute  a  mongrel 
flag  f  ( >r  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Am  !rlca.  watch  your  step!  There  are 
some  liings  going  on  in  Washington  that 
are  n>t  healthy  for  our  Republic.  We 
nre  a  lowing  the  Government  of,  for. 
and  b  r  the  people  to  slip  away  from  us. 
Our  Nation  is  being  betrayed — sold 
down  the  river. 

Our  Uncle  Sam  has  gone  delinquent. 
He  is  in  his  second  childhood.  He  has 
deserted   beautiful   Miss  Columbia   and 


her  142.000.000  sons  and  daughters. 
has  become  an  international  phi!  ind< 
er.    Hij  is  chasing  red.  pink,  gretn.  a^ 
off-colored  skirts  all  over  the  world, 
is  squandering  the  wealth  that  Miss 
lumbia  and  her  sons  and  daughters  hi 
created. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  appoint 
guardian  for  our  Uncle  to  protect 
from  his  folly,  and  prevent  him  fr« 
squandering  the  substance  of  our 
tlon — from  giving  away  to  gold  digR^ 
that  which  belongs  to  Miss  Columbia 
her  142.000.000  sons  and  daughters 
which  belongs  to  unborn  generatioi 
I  know  of  no  l)ett€r  guardian  ths 
candidate  for  President  in  1948.  who 
lieves  in  America  first,  last  and  all 
time,  with  justice  and  decency  to  all 
tions.  whether  they  be  the  so-caIl« 
peace-loving  nations — some  of  them 
gressors — or  our  vanquished  foes. 
who  believes  in  the  Stars  and  Strl| 
rather  than  In  a  conglomeration  of 

A   candidate   who  knows   enough 
know   that   the   one   worlders   and 
Rhodes  scholars  have  been  deflated, 
candidate  who  has  not.  and  will  not. 
nob  with  the  former  pal  of  Hltler- 
Stalln.   A  candidate  who  does  not  bel 
that  our  Nation  is  dead.     A  candK 
who  believes  in  the  true  grandeur  of 
Nation.  A  candidate  who  is  not  a  "i 
too"  candidate.    A  candidate  who  is  n( 
vacillating  turncoat,  or  a  stooge  of 
international    bankers    and    manuf^ 
turers. 

I  am  sorry  that  such  a  candidate — s\ 
a  guardian — is  not  yet  in  sight.  I  ki 
that  80  percent  of  the  American 
are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  our  Un( 
behavior,  and  demand  such  a  candldat 
such  a  guardian.  They  know  that 
Uncle  is  the  easy  prey  of  the  global 
diggers — that  ne  is  de.iuding  our  Nat 
They  know  that  he  is  leading  us  into 
other  undeclared  war. 

Here  is  the  price  we  paid  becai 
our  meddling  in  other  nations'  quari 
We  entered  World  War  I.  not  so  m^ 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democrs 
as  to  save  the  House  of  Morgan  froi 
$400,000,000   European   overdraft, 
won  that  war — but  lost  the  peace. 
In  that  war,  360,000  of  our  sons 
their  lives  on  foreign  battlefields,  or 
of  injuries,  while  hundreds  of  thousi 
have  died  since,  or  are  still   sufli 
from  disabilities  or  injuries  receivi 
Europe.      That  war   has   cost   us 
$88,000,000,000  to  date,  and  will  cost 
Uons  more. 

We  entered  World  War  II — a  war 
others  started  and  we  finished, 
war,  to  date,  has  cost  us  over  $450. 
000,000.      We  collected  $190,000  OOOJ 
in  taxes,  and  plunged  the  Nation  $2J 
000.000,000  into  the  red.     Our  natl( 
debt,     with     future     obligations. 
amounts  to  some  $623,000,000,000. 
is  about  four  times  the  total  indel 
ness  of  all  the  other  nations.    It  is 
than  twice  the  normal  value  of  all 
property  in  the  United  States.     The 
is  not  yet.     If  we  continue  this  Int 
tional  lunacy,  then  it  will  be  just  tl 
ginning. 

The  total  expenditures  of  our  Gov* 
ment.  from  its  birth  in  1776  to  1933, 
less  than  $90,000,000,000.     This  inch 


rar.  the  War  of  1812, 

le  Indian  Wars,  the 

Inish-American  War 

Ip  to  1933.  and.  in  ad- 

ff unctions  of  our  Oov- 

this  $90,000,000,000 

1.000.000,000  spent  in 

^the  Roosevelt  global 

we  furnished  more 
^ments  of  war  to  win. 
^an  half  the  fighting. 
It  were  killed  in  bat- 

died  from  sickness — 
te  disabled  physically 

fe.  We  lost  at  least 
jneration  of  people. 
,  sacrifice  we  made  in 

HI.  we  again  lost  the 

lultimillionaire  State 

)f  our  Government  an 

Under  its  commit- 

mge  loans — gifts — to 

mce.  Latin   America. 

Some  of  these  are 

that  refused  to  pay 
).000  we  loaned  them 
rorld  War  1. 
ined    Great    Britain 

)ut  1*2  percent  in- 
take no  payment  for 
^t.  she  is  to  pay  $50.- 
a>n   and  if  she  feels 
:>s  make  a  payment, 

it  in  Great  Britain. 
|e  back  to  the  United 
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word, 
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ive  to  Russia,  plates 
las   printed,  to  date. 
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)ur  oil,  and  350  times 
^e  bought  prior  to  the 

that  there  is  a  short- 

ige  of  steel.  What  is 
\r\xe  of  other  nations. 

we  possessed  11  per- 
's  natural  resources, 
sess  less  than  9  per- 
new  deE>osits  are  dls- 
;r  again  produce  suflB- 

zinc.  petroleum,  or 
^als  for  our  own  use. 
Mai  political  issues  to 
1948  election.  There 
K  of  these  issues, 
[who  say  they  are  not 
:s.  but  intelligent  peo- 

rthing  in  America  is 

lousewife,  when  she 

igar,  wearing  apparel, 

of  life  except  at  ex- 
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orbltftnt  prices,  knows  that  this  is  the 
result  of  our  erroneous  foreign  policy. 

When  the  veteran  cannot  get  a  home, 
or  building  material  to  build  one.  he 
knows  that  the  shortage  is  due  to  our 
foreign  bureaucratic  bungling.  When 
the  American  farmr-r  cannot  get  imple- 
ments with  which  to  produce  crops,  he 
knows  that  these  implements  are  in  in- 
ternational pcUtlcs. 

We  know  that  these  shortages — the 
high  cost  of  living—are  due  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  America's  needed  goods  are 
on  the  ocean.  We  know  that  the.se  goods 
are  bought  by  foreign  nations  with  our 
taxpayers'  money.  This  is  the  result  of 
our  Government's  foreign  policy.  We 
know  that  America  is  being  sold  short. 
Americans  forgotten — foreigners  pre- 
ferred. 

I.  too.  realize  that  there  are  grave  de- 
cisions to  be  made.  But  there  need  not 
he.  if  we  remember  that  our  first  duty 
Is  to  our  own  Nation.  They  are  easy 
decL-^lons.  unless  we  knock-kneed  follow 
a  few  misguided,  silver-topped  octogena- 
rians in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  Republican  Party  was  kept  out  of 
the  White  House  for  16  years  because  it 
had  no  positive  program— because  Its 
candidates  were  "me-too"  followers  of 
the  one  worlders— globetrotters.  The 
Democrats  met  a  disastrous  rebu.ce  in  the 
last  election  because  they  too  blindly  fol- 
lowed blind  leaders. 

The  last  election  was  not  a  man- 
date to  go  back  to  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  a  repudiation  of  our  foreign  policy— 
a  repudiation  of  an  international  WPA— 
a  repudiation  of  .sell.ng  America  short. 
It  was  a  repudiation  of  dictatorship, 
bureaucracy,  and  resjimentation. 

The  time  has  come  for  both  parties 
to  again  adopt  the  policy  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  avoid  globetrotting,  and  for- 
eign entanglements.  The  time  has  come 
for  my  Democratic  friends  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  An- 
drew Jackson.  The  time  has  come  for 
my  Republican  friends  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trines of  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  When  that  day  comes.  It 
will  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  I  listen  to  the  Internationalists — 
the  betrayers  of  our  Nation— I  am  Im- 
pressed with  their  suaveness.  but  aston- 
ished at  their  fallacious  arguments.  It 
Is  the  same  old  story— arm  other  nations, 
finance  the  world,  and  they  will  protect 
us — will  save  US  from  war.  How  do  these 
gentlemen  know  on  which  side  the 
Greeks,  the  Turks  or  any  other  nation 
will  be  In  the  next  conflict?  Do  they 
not  know  that  an  armament  race  al- 
ways has.  and  always  will  end  In  war? 

Anyway,  since  when  have  we  become 
so  cowardly  that  we  have  to  arm  other 
nations  to  do  our  fighting— Hessians?  I 
deny  that  that  Is  essential,  or  for  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation,  or  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.    In  the  end  it  means  war. 

Whenever  the  day  comes  that  love  for 
our  country  and  patriotism  fall  so  low 
that  this  kind  of  chicanery  Is  necessary, 
then  the  Republic  that  you  and  I  have 
cherished  and  loved— the  Republic  that 
the  world  has  looked  to  as  a  model  of 
Justice  and  decency  to  all  nations — will 
be  dead.  Then  we  will  have  surrendered 
all  that  is  sacred  and  good  to  the  hu- 
man race. 


Let  us  no  longer  be  blind  followers  of 
deceptive  slogans.  We  were  deceived  in 
World  War  I  by  false  slogans.  Then  It 
was  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  "Too  proud 
to  fight."  "America  first."  and  then  "Be- 
nevolent belligerency."  "A  little  group  of 
willful  men."  "War  to  end  all  wars,"  and 
"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Time  has  proven  the  dishonesty  of  all 
those  slogans. 

In  World  War  n  It  was  "Raise  the  arms 
embargo  and  save  our  boys,"  "Give  us 
the  tools  and  we  will  do  the  fighting — 
lend-lease,"  "The  four  freedoms. '  and 
then  'I  say  again  and  again  and  again 
your  sons  will  not  be  sent  to  foreign  bat- 
tlefields." Time  has  proven  these  slo- 
gans false.  There  are  no  four  freedoms, 
and  our  boys  did  the  fighting  and  ttie 
dying. 

Whatever  diflBculties  we  face  today  are 
of  our  own  making.  We  went  to  bed  with 
the  former  pal  of  Hitler  and  we  are  reap- 
ing the  reward.  Our  Presidents  and 
leaders  wore  outgeneraled  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  In  place  of  looking 
for  more  entanglements  the  time  has 
come  for  Coiigress  to  repudiate  Yalta. 
Tehran,  Potsdam,  and  all  the  otlier 
commitments  that  are  not  In  keeiMng 
with  decency  and  honesty  among  the 
nations. 

History  repeats  Itself.  So  does  war 
So  do  slogans.  We  are  now  being  de- 
ceived into  world  wm  in.  Now  we  lire 
told  that  we — less  than  7  percent  of  the 
world's  population  and  owing  four  times 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether— must  become  a  permanent.  In- 
ternational Santa  Claus. 

We  are  told  that  we.  who,  during  the 
war,  stripped  ourselves  from  11  percent 
to  le.ss  than  9  percent  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural resources,  must  not  only  feed  the 
world,  but  must  arm  and  set  nation 
against  nation — that  we  must  arm 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  set  them  against 
Hitlers  former  pal.  more  recently  our 
pal. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
organization  might  be  made  the  nucleus 
for  cooperation,  education,  and  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
However,  to  accomplish  this,  men  of  vis- 
Ion,  courage,  and  integrity  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  America.  So  far 
the  United  Nations  organization  lias 
been  a  failure  because  of  the  weak- 
kneed  puppets  that  represent  not  only 
our  Nation,  but  other  nations. 

If  our  Nation  had  taken  a  firm  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  this  organization,  if 
it  had  called  a  spade  a  spade.  If  it  had 
Insisted  that  all  nations,  small  and  large, 
should  have  an  equal  voice — that  no  na- 
tion, however  large  or  small,  should  have 
a  veto  power— then,  we  might  have  ap- 
proached permanent  peace.  Then,  there 
would  have  been  treaties  of  peace  long 
ago. 

If  our  delegates  had  taken  a  fij-m 
stand  for  justice  and  decency — if  they 
had  taken  a  stand  against  liquidation 
and  aggression,  all  the  small  nations 
would  have  Joined  us,  and  the  aggressor 
nations  would  have  been  whipped  into 
line  by  the  Just  condemnation  of  woild 
public  opinion.  If  our  delegates  had  de- 
manded that  the  "four  freedoms,"  with 
self-determination,  be  written  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  then  the  world 
would  have  been  safer  and  the  future 


brighter.  If  our  President  had  insisted 
that  every  nation  get  back  Into  its  own 
boundaries,  and  that  boundaries  be 
changed  only  with  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority expressed  In  an  honest  election, 
then  world  war  in  would  not  be  hovering 
on  the  distant  horizon. 

America's  future  policy  must  a^ain  be 
to  build,  ever,  a  greater  and  stronger 
nation— to  raise,  not  lower,  its  standard 
of  living.  We  will  not  mingle  our  stand- 
ard of  living  with  the  poverty  of  other 
nations,  but  we  will  assist  them  in  bring- 
ing their  standard  up  to  ours.  We  will 
help  to  rebuild  the  ravaged  nations.  We 
will  provide  food  for  the  hungry.  ThLs 
out  of  our  surpluses,  not  out  of  our  ne- 
cessities. Charity  still  begins  at  home. 
We  will  cooperate  and  collaborate  with 
other  nations  for  a  just  peace.  We  dis- 
approve of  the  European  vengeance  and 
hatreds  which  are  again  being  written 
Into  the  peace  treaties. 

In  conclusion,  "my  country  right  or 
wrong— when  right  to  be  kept  right- 
when  wrong  to  be  put  right"— must  again 
be  our  slogan.  If  the  Republican  Party 
expects  to  win  in  1948,  It  must  nominate 
a  man  who  has  the  vision  and  the  cour- 
age to  give  the  voters  an  opportunity  to 
repudiate  national  suicide.  They  must 
nominate  a  candidate  who  can  read  and 
understand  our  Constitution.  A  candi- 
date who  will  not  accept  foreign  com- 
mitments unless  made  In  a  treaty,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  ouc  Constitution.  Eighty  percent  of 
our  people  demand  an  opportunity  to 
repudiate  the  foreign  policy  of  our  de- 
linquent Uncle  Sam. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Helen  Gahaf  an  Doa^las, 
of  California,  Before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  AdTancement  of  Colored 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALzroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Friday.  July  25. 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoid,  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  me  before  the  NatioaaJ  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  on  June  25, 1047.  during  their  na- 
tional convention  here  in  Washington. 
D.  C: 

The  National  Association  for  the  AdvuKe- 
ment  of  Colored  People  has  a  long  record  of 
hard,  painstaking  work  and  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. Tou  have  every  right  to  (eel  proud 
of  work  well  done. 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  t>e 
with  you  and  to  address  you  at  this  your 
thirty-eighth  annua]  conference. 

Tou  f-i  to  be  greatly  congratulated  for 
you  have  in  fact  advanced  the  well  t>eing  of 
the  Negro  people,  and  In  so  doing  have  in- 
sured the  greater  well  being  of  all  minority 
groups.  Tour  work  has  helped  strengtbra 
our  democracy. 

I  pay  my  respects  tonight  to  WaltW  Whits 
and  the  offlcers  of  the  NAACP  for  the  leader- 
ship they  have  given  to  local  and  national 
problems. 
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Tbty  rt|  htfully  deserve  fta4  tev*  the  wJde- 
tpread  •*  mirmtlon  and  coafltfmc*  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  Ht  3t  year*,  the  NAACP  haa  corn- 
batted  w  deepread  undemocratic  practices, 
undemoei  itic  practices  which  Tlolated  the 
fundameital  liberties  and  human  rlghU  ot 
one  great  scffment  ot  our  people.  Continued 
▼lolatloa  in  our  dally  VMat  ot  our  belief 
in  the  dlpiity  and  rlfhu  of  the  individual 
without  I  rotest  and  constructive  resistance 
would  ha  re  eaten  away  the  strencth  of  our 
Nation. 

Thirty- eight  years  ago.  many  States  by 
■MP*  ot  paadfather  clauses  and  other  re- 
■Irtettva  lerleM  had  emt>arted  on  a  course 
which  CO  lid  only  have  reaultad  in  the  total 
dlsenfran  :hiaesnent  of  Negro  cltlaens. 

Thirty-  sight  years  ago,  the  couru  In  almost 
erery  settion  of  this  country  disregarded 
the  rlghli  of  Negro  cltlaens  by  recognising 
liUMfll  I  is  extorted  by  rack  and  torture, 
dlaagard  ng  the  right  of  the  accused  to  be 
represenied  by  counsel  and  to  be  Judged  by 
a  Jury  ol  their  peers. 

Thankii  to  your  work  and  alertness.  Ne- 
groea  wto  appear  before  the  bar  of  Justice 
today  cctne  nearer  to  getting  Justice  than 
at  any  tme  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Thank  i  to  the  magnificent  victory  won  by 
the  NAA::p  in  1944.  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  In  the  caae  d  Smith  v. 
Albnght  that  the  Democratic  Party  was  not 
a  club,  r  egroes  marched  to  the  polls  to  vote 
in  what  lad  heretofore  been  white  primaries. 
One  hundred  thouaand  Negro  cltlaens 
marched  to  the  polU  In  Georgia  this  last 
election  for  the  first  time  In  nearly  75  years, 
and  thei  voted  against  the  forces  of  reaction. 
Thirty -eight  years  ago,  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  (  hundred  known  lynchings  a  year 
despite  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which 
says  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  li  w.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  Juris  llctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the 

We  St  11  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  de- 
mocracj  is  a  reality  for  all  our  people.  But 
than^T  »  the  work  of  the  NAACP.  the  crime 
ot  lynd  Ing  haa  been  almost  wiped  out  and 
an  antl -lynch  bill  has  finally  been  drafted 
which  cieets  the  needs. 

I  am  one  of  the  two  sponsors  of  thl«  bill 
In  the  louse  Senators  Waoni»  and  Morsk 
have  in  xoduced  a  similar  bUl  In  the  Senate. 

If  Co;  igress  will  now  act  on  these  bills,  the 
filthy  crime  of  lynching  and  mob  violence 
can  be  <  lutlawed  in  these  United  States. 

All  ilgbt-tninking  Americana  tkave  re- 
viewed with  shame  and  revulalon  the  series 
of  mob  violences  that  have  taken  place  re- 
cently 1  n  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Mob 
hysterl).  which  results  in  mob  violence  and 
turns  c  a  Its  victims  and  takes  the  law  In  Its 
own  ha  ads  because  of  the  dlflerence  of  race 
or  relig  Ion  or  national  origin  is  a  threat  to 
the  fre«  dom  of  every  one  of  us. 

We  c)  nnot  and  must  not  reet  until  we  have 
a  Fcdei  al  law  to  handle  such  violence.  It  Is 
the  ob  igation  and  responsibility  of  those 
who  ui  derstand  the  substance  of  liberty  to 
act 

The  1  lealth  of  our  democracy  depends  upon 
equal  Justice  before  the  law  for  all  of  our 
citlaeni . 

Bow  can  a  goveniBient  of  the  people,  by 
ttaa  pat  pie.  for  tha  people  permit  abuses  or 
Tiolatic  ns  to  any  of  the  people's  liberties? 

Justi  :e  would  have  been  done  in  the  recent 
OreenvUe.  8.  C.  case  if  the  preeent  antl- 
lyaeb  I  ill  before  Congress  had  been  on  the 
e  books. 

Breenvllle  case.  If  the  antllynch  bill 
u|w,  would  have  been  conducted  under 

illMilliiii  of  a  Federal  district  court. 

The  ^  Bttcance  of  a  Federal  ttial  is  manl- 
fold. 

The  ury  would  have  been  drawn  from  the 

antire  ',  Itata  of  South  Carolina  instead  of  Just 

t  ae  community   of  Greenville,  which 

in  ^mediately   involved.     A  Jury  piclccd 
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from  tbe  entire  8Uto  would  have  been  fi 
from  ttaa  tmmedlata  prvMures  of  the 
munlty  where  the  crime  was  coounitted. 

Thirdly,  both  the  community  where 
abduction  takes  place  and  the  commu 
where  the  actual  Molence  occurs  would 
subject  to  civu  suit  if  this  anti-lynch  bill 
passed. 

The  local  community  charged  with  the  re 
sponslbillty  of  protecting  a  person  would  " 
liable  for  1  allure  to  do  so.  When  a  person^ 
snatched  up  and  hauled  off  to  another 
munlty  or  State,  the  community  where 
seizure  U  allowed  to  take  place  would 
equally  guilty  with  the  commtmity  whet 
the  crime  Is  committed. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  providi 
that  whenever  a  person  U  injured  or  Ic' 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  the  cori^mut 
responsible  pays   an   indenmity  to   the 
]\ired  person  or  to  the  family  of  the  dece* 
When  the  pocketbook  of  the  entire  c 
munity  Is  tapped  because  of  violations  of 
law  by  Individuals  In  the  community. 
Is  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  In  the 
munlty. 

Citizens  who  must  pay  for  mob  vlolenc 
will  think  twice  before  they  vote  for  a  sherl 
who  will  allow  It.  They  will  buUd  a  Ji 
strong  enough  to  retain  a  prisoner  ai 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  those  who  wc  ' 
take  the  law  in  their  own  hands. 

If  this  bUl  passes.  It  will  be  a  fitting  mc 
ment  to  38  years  of  hard  work  by  the  N/ 
Sach  time  an  antllynch  bill  has  been 
cussed  in  Congress,  some  Representative 
gotten  up  to  talk  about  the  Invasion  of 
rights  and  of  the  mconstltutlonallty  of  ani 
lyn^  legislation. 

Mob  rule  and   constitutional  govemi 
cannot  be  reconciled.     You  have  either 
or  the  other.     We  must  not  permit  the  lal 
less  night  rider  to  hide  behind  the  mask  of  I 
constitutional  sheet. 

Our  democratic  way  of  life  will  thrive 
grow  not  by  talk,  name  calling,  and  b« 
passing  but  by  diligent  service  to  the  est 
llshed  ideals  and  principles  we  know  to 
right  and  Jxist. 

There  can  be  no  second-class  cltlaens  In 
democracy.    We  must  fulfill  otur  promise 
ourselves  and  our  hope  for  the  world. 

All  men  want  freedom  and  security,  ai 
one  cannot  be  bartered  for  the  other.    In 
democracy  we  can  have  both. 

By  security  I  do  not  mean  only  the  rlghtj 
life  but  the  right  to  a  decent  Job  at  a  dc 
wage  for  everyone  capable  of  holding  sv 
Job. 

By  security  I  mean  the  right  to  educ 
and  the  right  to  achieve  and  maintain  he 
By  security  I  mean  the  right  of  the 
vldual  to  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
by  his  fellow  men. 

By  security  I  mean  that  the  Oovemi 
has  the  duty  and  the  reaponsiblUty  to  proi 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  those 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  unal 
work  t>ecause  of  age.  Illness,  or  physical 
dlcap. 

The  power  to  pass  needed  legislation 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  people  write  the  laws  In  our  demc 
through   the  men   and  women   whom 
elect  to  represent  them  In  the  State  Ic 
tures  and   in   the  Congress   of   the   Ux 
States. 

The  people  can  meet,  examine,  protc 
raise  their  voices — and  use  the  power  of  ' 
ballot  to  write  whatever  legislative  pr 
they  want  and  see  that  It  is  carried  out 
same  spirit  in  which  It  was  written. 

If  we  will  stop  ulklng  about  the  poll^ 
States  and  work  In  the  41  States  where 
is  no  poll  tax.  the  people  can  pass  any  l< 
tlon  they  feel  is  required.    This  busini 
;rT*''c  the  buck  by  pointing  to  the 
fellow  and  what  he  is  doing  as  an  exci 
doing  nothing  otirselvee.  will  no  longer 
water. 

For  many  long  years,  we  have  heard  thi 
was  impossible  to  paas  anti-poll-tax  le 


»d  anti-lynch  legisla- 
of  the  Southern 
have  a  Republican 
,  House.  ThU  excuse. 
|>ped  of  lU  miserable 

leral  aid  to  educa- 
te President's  health 
ke  building  of  homes, 
the   antllynch   bill. 
Pederal  anti-poU-tax 
;,  now? 

and  their  satellltea 

sney  Instead  of  men. 

Icommand  "resolutea" 

In   Congress   gooae- 

^ves  wltb  pennlea  not 

gets,  not  your  llber- 

ftx  reductions  instead 

the  United  Nations 
their  bag  of  wool, 
and  swallow  a  camel. 

to  protect  the  weak 

to  promote  the  gen- 
Btire  Justice  for   the 

[peace, 
lance  between  prices, 

ting  the  welfare  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  words 
>regon,  "Is  a  Congress 
Icher.    and    the    poor 

it  labored  5  months, 

forward   In  the  Dis- 

lour   and   turned   the 

lent  one  generation. 

reatest  challenge  that 

le  building  of  endur- 

in  which  we  are  asked 

3t  only   for   ourselves 

people  of  this  earth, 

le  impression  with  our 

Brld  that  we  are  rotting 

the  top  of  the  Oov- 

creating  a  frenzy  of 

shows  in  amendment 

tached    to    legislation 

I  It  has  no  real  under- 

^n  methods  and  rtishes 

stretched   to   embrace 

have  made  us  strong 
Id    fearless    are    being 
Bs  little  by  little  In  the 
lorance. 

ress  is  a  reckless  Con- 
Ithout  brakes  on  the 
ion. 

tterly  failed  the  people. 
It  has  put  in  Jeop- 
1th  of  the  Nation,  and, 
)f  the  world. 
?rshlp  of  the  Eightieth 

rich, 
^f  labor. 

:le8  of  Government,  set 
lote  the  welfare  of  the 

ig.  FEPC.  health,  edu- 

of    natural    resources. 

Ic  research,  anti-lynch. 

id  civil  liberties  are  not 

Igress. 

re  the  concern  of  every 

they  affect  every  fam- 

particularly  affect  the 
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An  economic  slump  will  come  down  on  the 
Negro  people  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  for  they  are 
among  the  first  to  be  discriminated  against. 

The  1948  election,  as  every  election.  Is  not 
the  exclusive  concern  of  politicians— whether 
they  be  Democrat  or  Republican. 

It  is  the  blood  and  bread  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  in  whose  hands  the 
power  to  govern  is  vested. 

We  in  1947  America — men  and  women, 
young  and  old — cannot  choose  to  go  into 
politics  or  to  stay  out  of  politics. 

We  are  and  will  continue  to  be  in  politics — 
for  our  form  of  society  rests  upon  the  Joint 
action  of  all  of  us.  And  that  Joint  action  is 
achieved  through  politics. 

We  cannot  resign  from  society.  We  cannot 
duck  our  political  responsibilities  by  failure 
to  participate.  The  failure  to  vote  In  an  elec- 
tion has  political  results. 

We  may  agree  by  failing  to  disagree.  We 
may  condone  by  not  condemning.  We  may 
speak  loudly  by  remaining  silent. 

We  are  in  politics,  all  of  us.  because  we  live 
In  a  democracy.  By  what  we  say  or  fall  to 
■ay,  by  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do,  each  of  us 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  course  all  of 
us  will  take  in  shaping  our  common  future. 

There  have  always  been  those  who  feared 
the  people.  There  are  those  who  fear  the 
people  today.  They  fear  their  voice  at  the 
ballot  box. 

There  is  much  effort  being  exerted  through 
sly  and  slippery  methods  to  frighten  and 
intimidate  men  and  women  from  thinking 
and  acting  for  themselves. 

The  strong  suggestion  that  political  action 
when  carried  on  by  politicians  and  the  rich 
is  a  lofty  puif uit  but  when  Indulged  in  by 
the  small  wage  earner  is  somehow  subversive 
must  not  be  allowed  to  thwart  the  in- 
terest and  activity  which  are  essential  to  our 
political  democracy. 

Elections.     What  are  they? 


They  cant  be  Just  the  hobby  of  the  imlon 
leaguers. 

They  can't  be  Just  the  profession  of  the 
ward  bosses. 

They  can't  be  the  biannual  party  of  the 
plantation  colonel. 

Well,  they  are  and  have  been — and  I  say 
"have  been"  advisedly. 

So  what?    Had  enough?    Yes,  yes,  yes. 

With  lifted  eyes  and  strong  hearts,  fearless 
Americans,  worthy  of  the  leadership  of  Lin- 
coln and  Roosevelt  will  march  forward  in 
1943  with  understanding  in  their  eyes  and 
conviction  In  their  souls  to  the  trumpets  of 
clean-up  and  clean-out. 

Otir  democracy  is  the  most  revolutionary 
government  In  the  world  lor  it  is  anchored 
to  the  people.  We  are  the  government,  and 
we  are  determined  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
faces  us  In  the  world  today. 

We  are  not  afraid.  We  are  not  going  to 
let  llttle-mlnded  men  turn  us  from  the  lead- 
ership we  can  and  will  give  to  the  dawning 
of  the  greatest  age  that  men  have  ever 
known. 


Report    to    the    People    of    the    Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  wish  to  include  a  report  to  the 
people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  on  my  voting  and 
attendance  record  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

I  have  prepared  this  summary  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  my  position  on  legislation  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  House.  It 
is  extremely  difiBcult  for  anyone  to  ob- 
tain this  information  without  a  diligent 
and  lengthy  search  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is 
to  collect  In  one  place  and  In  concise 
form  information  which  is  scattered 
through  some  10,000  pages  of  that  pub- 
lication. I  believe  it  will  prove  helpful 
to  my  constituents  in  evaluating  my 
congressional  stewardship. 

The  record  Includes  all  roll-call  votes, 
all  quorum  calls,  and  my  votes  on  other 
important  measures  or  measures  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  people  in  the  Eighth 
District  on  which  there  was  no  record 
taken.  No  attempt  is  made  to  include 
all  of  the  hundreds  of  bills  of  every 
character  that  were  considered  by  the 
House  during  the  session.  The  descrip- 
tion of  bills  in  the  voting  record  is  for 
purposes  of  Identification  only.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  describe  the  measures 
completely  nor  to  elaborate  upon  the 
issues  involved.  Upon  request.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  any  particular  bill  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  as  well  as  a  summary 
of  the  issues  involved  and  the  reasons 
for  my  position.    The  record  follows: 
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Roll 
caU 
Ko. 


Date 


Jan. 
Jao. 


Feb.    6 


e 
e 

Feb. 
Feb 

8 

18 

7 

...do. 

.... 

8 

Feb. 

19 

9 

Feb. 

20 

10 

...do. 

~.. 

11 

Feb. 

21 

a 

Feb. 

:4 

13 

Feb. 

20 

14 

...do. 

m.~. 

u 

...do. 

.... 

u 

Feb. 

38 

17 

Mar. 

4 

U  ...do. 


Measure,  qaestion.  and  result 


Qiioruin  call 

Election  of  Speaker  (Martin  244.  Raybum  182) 

H.  R.  1030,  rontlnuinK  in  effect  wartime  eicLie  tax 
rates.    On  passage  (Z'3  to  S5). 

H.  R.  1353,  amending  National  S<>rvice  Life  Inwrance 
Act  of  IMO.  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  reinstate- 
ment from  Feb.  1,  to  Aug.  1,  1947.  (Passed,  voice 
vote.) 

H.  J.  Res.  2.^.  suhmitlinR  to  States  constitutional 
amendment  limitinc  tenure  of  Presidents  to  two 
terms     On  passage  (285  to  121). 

Suorum  call 
.  Res.  104,  citing  Gerhart  Eisler  for  contempt  of 
Congress     On  i»assage  (370  to  1). 
H.   R.   1»6«,   I'rgent  deficiency  appropriation.    On 
passage  (320  to  25). 

Suorum  call 
.  Con.  Res.  20,  exprc-ssing  judgment  of  Congress 
that  revenues  during  fiscal  1948  would  approximate 
f39,10().((Xi.noii  and  expenditures  should  not  exceed 
$31,500,000,(XiO: 
On  passage  of  rule  providing  for  consideration  of 

resolution  (229  to  174). 
On  reoommiital  to  committee  with  Instructions  to 
report  back  in  2  months  (166  to  231). 

On  p«.s.sape  (239  to  158) 

8.  5«8,  autiiorizing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooper- 
ate with  (iovrrnment  of  Mexico  in  eradication  of 
hoof  and  mouth  di.«pa.'!e.     (Passed,  voice  vote.) 
H.  R.  1700.  providing  for  daylight  saving  time  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  last  Sunday  in  April  to  last 
Sunday  of  September.    On  passage  (124  to  210). 
H.  Res.  111.  granting  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  the  power  to  subpena.    On  passage  (349  to  29). 
H.  Res.  58,  creating  special  committee  to  investigate 
the  shortage  of  newsprint.   On  passage  (269  to  100). 
H.  Res.  18,  reestablishing  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
prf)blems  of  small  business.    On  passage  (270  to  92). 
H.  R.  21.'>7.  portal-to-portal  bill.    On  rccommital  to 
OODunittee  with  instructions  to  increase  sUtute  of 
limitations  from  1  to  2  years  (345  to  J/6). 
H.  Res.  118.  providing  for  investigation  by  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments  of  any 
action  by  denartment  or  agency  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment bevona  the  [Kiwer  and  scope  of  their  control. 
On  passage  (304  to  42).  ,       ,, 

H.  R.  2102,  providing  for  a  6-month  extension  of  farm 
labor  sup|)ly  program.    On  passage  (243  to  110). 


Vote 


Present. 
Martin 
Yea. 

Do. 


Da 

Preaent. 
Yea. 

Do. 

Present. 


Yea. 

Kay. 

Yea. 
Do. 

Not  voting.! 


Yea. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Kay. 


Roll 
call 
No. 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


24 


25 


26 


27 
28 


30 
31 


Date 


Mar.  11 

...do.... 

Mar.  12 
Mar.  13 

Mar.  17 
Mar.  18 


Mar.  20 
...do 


Mar.  21 

Mar.  24 

Mar.  25 
...do 


...do.... 
Mar.  27 


Mar.  27 

...do 

Apr.    1 
Apr.    0 

...do-... 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


'Absent;  would  have  voted  "nay."    - 
ZCm— App. 258 


H.  R.  19tW,  appropriating  funds  to  supply  urgent  defi- 
ciencies in  executive  departments  including  pro- 
vision liquidating  OPA  by  June  30.  On  passage 
(34?to49). 

H .  R .  24:16,  appropriat  ing  funds  for  the  operat  ion  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  I>epartments  for  fiscal  year 
1948.    On  passage  (3K7  to  0) . 

B .  K .  241)4,  suspending  certain  import  taxes  on  copper. 
( Passed ,  voice  vote.) 

Quonun  call 

H.  R.  1S27,  pi  .-iding  privilege  of  renewing  expiring 
8-year  level-premitim  term  national-service  life  poli- 
cies for  another  ,5-year  jieriod.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

H.  J.  Res.  118,  strengthening  common  defense  by 
maintjiining  adequate  domestic  rubber-producing 
industry.    (Passed,  voice  vote). 

H.  R.  2fi35,  amending  RFC  Act  with  respect  to  pur- 
chase (if  surplus  property  for  resale  to  small  business. 
(Pa<«ed,  voice  vole.) 

Quorum  call 

H.  K.  2413,  amending  Federal  Reserve  Act.  extending 
until  1950  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
directly  from  the  Federal  Reserve.  On  passage 
(3«Sto55). 

B.J.  Re.«.  146,  extending  sugar  rationing  until  Oct.  31, 
1947,  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
decontrol  when  conditions  warrant.  On  passage 
(286  to  54). 

H .  Res.  1  (K),  providing  for  striking  remarks  of  Congress- 
man Adolfb  Sabath  from  the  Cokgrksuokal 
Record.    On  parage  (324  to  l). 

B.  R.  2700,  appropriating  funds  for  operation  of  Labor 

Department  and  Federal  Security  Agency  for  fiscal 

year  1948: 

On  recommittal  to  committee  with  instructions  to 

report  back  with  amendment  restoring  funds  to 

Veterans'  Placement  Service  (170  to  211). 

On  passage  (343  to  39) 

Suorum  call 
.  H.  1,  providing  for  the  reduction  of  individual  in- 
come taxes: 
On  recommittal  to  committee  with  instructions  to 
hold  (172  to  237). 

On  passage  (273  to  137) 

Quorum  call 

S.  547,  providing  for  annual  and  sick  leave  far  rural 

letter  carriers.    (Passed,  voice  vot«*.) 
H.  R.  1888,  incorporating  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.    (Paaaed,  voice  vote.; 


Vota 


Yea. 


Do. 


Do. 


Preient. 
Yea. 


Do. 
Do. 


Present. 
Nay. 


Y«^ 


Do. 


Kay. 


Yea. 
Preient 


Nay. 
Yea. 

AbMBt 

Yea. 
Do. 


j{ 
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i 

cail 
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lU 

Mmhm.  qoMUon.  awl  nanlt 

Vote 

call 

Date 

^ 

No. 

No. 
7B 

' 

K 

Ap 

.   M 

QuondD  taB 

H  Kn.  17».  an  opra  rale.  protWIt  tor  aoartdanrtton 

Present. 

June  12 

Qaq« 

» 

-..<i 

> 

Yea. 

"  n 

or  U.K.  am.    ODFaMcaOMt»4n 

"4 

M 

▲d 

•.   17 

Quonuncal. 

Preaent. 

70 

Jane   13 

B   1 

B.  B.  wn,  Lafcor-Manamnrat  Relations  Art  of  IM? 

8« 

(Taft-BartlaylBtorbai): 

of 

U 

...i 

».... 

to  rmit  teat  a  Mn  pfotMlBf  tor  tba  ailiMMh 

N»,. 

80 

June   16 

8  S 
N 

R>lati0Bs(133t«391). 

U 

M 

...i 

.*5 

1 

-.  B 
»  -    . 

On  pasrafp  (308  to  107) 

Yaa. 
Yaa. 

n 

QaonuncBll 

(I 

at 

U   Rm.  l«i  cittair  Lms  Jmimm  tor'  c^itMBpt  of 

R. 

Coi«nca.   Oa  paMta  oat  I*  3). 

a* 

Ap 
Ap 

as 

'    26 

Qoonmifan 

PlMHH 

U.  R.  tin,  tufminiMm  (OBdi  tm  oprnlion  of  In- 

8. 

« 

...d 

> 

On  iccmunittal  Ir  romntittre  with  instruction*  to 

Nay 

vsrtaaa  pva^t»  ( 1 «)  ui.  197) 

81 

...do 

8. 

« 

Ap 

» 

On  paiWMW  mc  to  :W)      

Yaa 
Nay 

n 

June  17 

■« 

8.  730.  aaUMTMair  Cowlilawn  af  DMrfct  of 

Q. 

Cotambia  I*  malllit  *ai|gM-«aTtot  Ura«  in  the 

nwtrict  of  Cakaabla     On  pMaacr  (2t«  to  lit) 

« 

Ap 
Ap 

ao 

Qannim  rail     

Prescni 

83 

...do 

June  IS 

Oa 

U.  J  K<^.  laa.  nfWTkMwerHirf  wlrtaaw  to  the  peoplw 
tU  cuuDUirs  ( levaalalad  ky  var. 

fl^ 

M 

...d 

I 

On  pa«Mae  of  aiiidiiut  dMiaaytnx  aatborira- 
tionatoaa  «aMWja>tot«MHlWi  (2»  to  1«). 

Yaa. 

«t 

...d 

> 

Qq  riwaw  ml  ■■■■tiaiul  prtldMit— >— ii  t— 

aad  Itet  rriW  «te»  H«  iiftiWi  1 1  1  by  a  wholly 
AOHTtaaa  coBBtlPrioii  mi  la  7f). 

Do 

M 

Jane  10 

II. 

«6 

...d 

» 

ODpmNn(333toa6) 

Do 

H.  R.  3308.  pmridiffe  tor  estraston  of  rrrt  control 

DOtil  March  1948  with  provision  aHowine  for  volun 

ii 

Juac  JO 

u*m 

tary  reminrrmsri!: 

f7 

Ml 

r   I 

On  recommittal  to  committrc.    (WBto  197) 

Nay 

«l 

...d 

» 

Ob  pMMfe.    (m  to  1«). 

Do 

n 

...do 

Qafl 

« 

Ml 

.    d 

Ml 

r  • 

QaoromcmB 

Prawnt 

•7 

...do. 

Sn| 

do 

Do 

SM 

T     7 

.....do 

Do. 

offl 

a 

Ml 

r    » 

do _ 

Do 

88 

...do..  .. 

Quon 

a 

Ma 

r    • 

1 

do 

Do 
Yea. 

M 

B .  R .  atlfl.  provMlitr  aid  to  Oreccc  and  Tcrkey      On 

cif.i 

paanra  (S7  to  107). 

th- 

U 

Ms 

r  13 

Qoorum  call 

Preaent 
Yaa 

siila 

U.  R.  I4S7.  imraaiint  pcaaltiea  lor  TWathna  of  tha 

mot 

Ksplonafe  Act  or    the    Alien    Pcfistration    Act. 

Jane  S 

n 

(Passed,  voice  vote.) 

U.  K.  ilM,   includini   "institutional  on-(ami   train- 
ing" in  the  educatK»i  and   training   proftani    lor 

r>o 

M 

June  24 

8° 

00 

..do  .... 

veienui*.    (Paand.  voice  vote.) 

8S 

Ma 

r    13 

Quorum  call 

PnaMit 

a 

Ma 

1   14 

do. 

Do. 

H 

w 

Ma 

r   14 

do •* 

D» 

w 

Ma 

r   21 

do 

relief  assinance  to  people  in  countrwa  deva.iuted 

Da 

by  war: 

n 

do 

o 

tiO 

...4 

— 

On  recorrmiltai   to  mn(«MMa  epUBltlec  with 
instructions  to  Houae  wtumtM  to  tns^t  on 
Bouaa  Bisviatoaa  tor  aattiortaUaa  of  tuo.- 

mt«9  feiiMa»t  of  fM^ooecm  (no  to  mt. 

Ye* 

92 

.  do     .. 

n 
d 
a 

Jima  38 

8.  J^ 

61 

Ma 

M* 

"a 

33 

On  paame  flH  to  W) 

Do 
Present 

1>« 

■■ 

«3 

Quorum  call ^    .  . 

m 

83 

ilo  .   

nm 

8.  8M.  (lirrcting  Comriodity  Credit  Corporation  to 

Yaa. 

of 

«H)port  wool  prices  until  Dec.  31.  1MB.    (Paaed, 

(Pa 

M 

M« 

...d( 

27 

voice  vote.) 
Qaonimmll 

Preaent 
Yaa. 

93 
94 

Jane  f7 
...do 

gUOJj 

«5 

B. £«e. 2I«. a mJe providinr  for oondMeradon  of  H .  R. 

MM  »*  walTtaf  pomts  of  ordar.    Oa  paasace  (IM 

tolW. 

M 

Mii: 

9 

Qoommcal 

Pre.<vni 

H.  R.  am.  awraprtattag  «■*  tor  the  opawtfaa  a«' 

C7 

...d« 

Department  of  Arrictinwa  tor •aealTtar  IMi. 
On  reeonaiittal  to  enaaailttoa  with  inieiiwHimi  to 

Nay 

8.1 

Khopl-taBrh  anpra^rfattoa  to  Vajmjm,  aB<i 
R  E  A  apprvpriatioR  to  $280,000,000  (174  to  180) 

96 

June  30 

(p3 

H.  R. 

cr  f 

fli 

Maj 
Jun 

n 

3 

OnpaasasaQlStoaB) 

Yea. 
Do 

• 

Ml 

individual  mcoQw  tana.    Oa  paHMp  (BD  to  W). 

Bulk  of  Wa5hin>t«a.    (Awd.  voin  Toto.> 
B.  K.  :i>:,l.  extendi^  «-clM  MOkH  VlMmm  to 

Do 

•6 
97 

...do..._ 
...do..._ 

H 

Do 

S    Ttj 

awnetoa  tor  DepaHMiai.    (ftmtd.wftm^vte'.) 
"iiJ^f'i!^^"***  •  Nadooal  Aviatlaa  Council. 

Do 

(PMtod,  woita  vote.) 

rmdmd  the  NatlM  mIt  SatoctHw  Ti^itaK  and 
Sarvica  Act  H  um.    (PMard.  voko  vato!)^ 

Do 

•8 
SO 

Jaly     3 
Joly     7 

H*  B^ 

» 

twm 

4 

IMaw  Act  «f  a«  ri^t-ifarttoy  baoTlSlwaaia 

«ai:a. 

Do. 

tAfl 

n 

- 

• 

Preaent. 
Yea. 

100 

• 

...do 

°-  j 

U.  R.  seas,  mewfitl—  "l>oni  ■rfiaJMi— t^V  l^'^'^^rtimt' 
to  axrlcuJtaral  lain.    (Ptoaod,  votoa  vato.) 

eotn 
of    1 

TOt« 

7» 
73   . 
74 

7% 

..do. 
..«la 

« 

»  . 
N   . 

QaoroB  eaU iJ!!!.^!:.. 

AhHM. 
Da. 
Dai 

n  . 

77  . 

Do. 
Da 

July     7 

H.  rT 

'AbMH 

l;  wwM  hsT*  rotod  "yea." 

^ 

sT' 

- 

i 

ta. — Continued 


■oTwork 
vote.) 
rrvKV  in  the 
Onpaeeate 

I,.  9v\ 

men  at 

1       K-e  (W4 

lie  voluntnry 
fiilar    Army 

to  racilttate 

fn  flnnc'csor 

the  United 

rest.*  apnta^t 
(«*<<rd    T«W 

on  lor  wool 
(l««lol>l1) 
fldual  Ineome 
veto  f?w  to 


Voto 


Prwent. 
Yea. 


Da 


Nay. 


Yoa. 


Ifor  employer 
I  the    Fcdernl 


pt  ion  r«n:n- 
lioii  Ix-  taken 
re  been  dlji- 
^acMd.  voice 

Act  ol  1C47 
tidcnt>  veto 


Da 


Da 


rvieo 
On 

\  to  C3 


*♦• 


ifinement  of 

I   ns  withiB 

I'ceivwi  con- 

Hi  States  for 

^ote.) 

ntesof  pout- 

voice  voto.) 


prvicc  in  the 
On 


[  Recnnstme- 
ItMS.  but 
ent  $14-|1($ 
lation  of  (9 

'ions  to 
r  pnr- 
VI  110  192). 

by  United 
^rxanization. 

>rtantsation 
iovemment. 


Nay 

Yea 


Abaant. 
Ye*. 


PreaeoL 
Yea. 


Da 


Present. 
Yea. 


Prraeot 
Yea. 


Do. 

rrescut. 
Yea. 


•Vay. 


-Vol  vothir.' 

Ye*. 


Ue. 


revenue  Ibr  I  Yea. 


il  to  confiT- 
|t''   '  '■rnploy- 
iiaome 
trict  of 

'     rpora- 
u«i  ZO.  1948. 

[^rates  to  vet- 

t'Aia  to  eoBi- 

On  paaaate 


'urm  a 
t>e  ad- 
•  133). 
.V  per- 
:ition  who 
(PEtaed. 


>f  terminal- 
(SM 

lited  Btotes 

bat  the  Tai 

a  court  of 

It  pleoea  in 
[annlvcrMry 
voice 

Joctioas  to 
rviee  baton 
roiee 


Da 


r«a 


Present. 
Yea. 


Da 


Preaent. 
Yea. 


Nay. 


Yea. 


Da 
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Vottnjr  and  attendance  record.  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  Eighth  District.  Wisconsin.  80th  Cong.,  l»t  #e«a.— Continued 


Roll 
call 
No. 

Date 

101 

July    8 

109 
MB 

104 
1()5 
100 

...do 

...do 

...do 

July  0 
July  10 

107 
108 

July  11 
...do.... 

100 

July   15 

no 

...do.... 

111 

...do.... 

112 
113 
114 

...do.-.. 
July  16 
July   17 

115 

...do.... 

11« 
117 

July  18 
...do 

118 

...do.... 

110 

...do 

130 

...do 

121 

...do. 

Measure,  question,  and  result 


Quorum  call 

B.  R.  3050,  ri'dudnp  individual  income-tax  payments 
eflectivr  Jan.  1,  1W8: 

On  recommittal.    (151  to  261) 

On  passa((e.    (302  to  112) 

Quorum  call 

...do 

8.  554,  placinit  the  Speaker  of  the  House  next  in  line 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  after  the 
Vice  President  (Presidential  Succession  Act).  On 
pasHwe  (365  to  11). 

Quonuncall 

H.  R.  4051,  deflnine  the  jurisdiction  of  FCC  with 
resjiecf  to  ti^nsrK»rtation  and  .sale  of  natural  pa*  for 
resale  in  inter^^tute  commerce.  On  recommittal 
(64  to  254). 

H.  R.  4075,  Suf»r  Art,  1947.     (Pa.<i«ed,  voice  vote) 

H.  J.  Res.  23.'1.  authorir.ine  the  Pre.eident  to  approve 
the  trustee.<ihii)  agreement  for  the  Pacific  Islands. 
( Pa.«sed.  voice  vote.) 

Quorum  call ^ 

fl.  R.  3813.  t>rovidinp  for  removal  from  and  preventiwi 
of  apiwintment  to  oflio'5  and  jK^ilions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  pervon.*:  (ound  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
United  SUtes  (loyuliy  hill). 
H.  Res.  2»;7,  a  rulo  providinf  for  the  consideration 

of  n.  R..WS.    Onpassaecofrule(X57to36). 
On  recommittal  to  committee  with  infitructions  to 
provide  for  appeal  to   the   court   of   appeals 
llXi  to  ?4»). 
On  passaRc  (319  to  61) 

Suorum  call 
.  R.  l<vni,limitine  venue  !ii  actions  broupht  under  the 
Employers  Liability  Act.    On  passaRC  (203  to  IS*). 

Quorum  call 

8.  J.  Res.  123,rtpclnrlncinthe  interpretation  of  various 
emergency  laws  that  they  shall  tw  construed  as  ter- 
minated and  peace  estoblisbed.  (Passed,  voice 
vote.) 

Suorum  call 
R.  3fi(»l,  makine  appropriations  Ibr  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  flscaf  year  1048  (conference  rei)Ort). 
KKHimniittal    to  conference   with    instructions   to 
lloiise  nianarers  to  increase  appropriat ions- for  loans 
for  RF,  A  f.'2.'>.iiii<i,nnfi  to  .I^.IO.fXlK.UW  (196  to  206) 
H.  R.  39.V),  ro<lucin2  individual  income  tax  payments 
hepinninR  Jan    1.  1048.    On  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  (299  to  108). 
H.  R.  3601,  makinp  appropriations  (or  Department  of 
Apriculture  for  fiscal  year  1048  (conference  report): 
C)n  acririnc  not  to  insist  on  amount  oricinally 
appropriated  by  the  House  (or  A.AA  payments 
(204  to  1S7). 
To  amend  the  Senate  amendment  on  AA.^  pay- 
ments    bv     reduciuR     the     payments     from 
$258,000,000  to  $228,000,000  (2IS  to  171). 
On  agrecinR  to  Senate  amendment  to  increase 
appropriiition    for    school-liuich    program    to 
»7.'.0U'»,000  (IM  to  195). 


Voto 


Present 


Nay. 
Yea. 
Present. 
Da 
Yea. 


Present 
Nay. 


Da 
Yea. 

Preaent 

Yea. 
Nay. 


Yea. 

Present. 

Yea. 

Present. 
Yea. 


Present. 
Nay. 


Yea 

Nay. 
Yea. 
Nay. 


RoU 
caU 
No. 


122 

123 
124 


125 

lie 

127 


12S 
120 

130 


131 
132 
133 


Date 


July  18 

July  10 

..do 

July   10 


July  21 

..do 

July  21 


July  22 

July  22 

July  23 

July  24 


July  25 
July  26 
...do.... 


Measure,  question,  and  rcaolt 


H.  R.  3601— Continued 

On  apreeinR  to  Senate  amendment  to  increaae 
funds  for  farm  tenant  loans  (172  to  103). 
Quonuncall 

do. 


S.  1508,  extendlnR  until  June  30, 1948,  an  act  afflrmtnit 
intent  of  Corunress  that  repulation  of  the  busineaa  of 
insurance  shall  be  left  to  the  Slates.  (Passed,  voice 
vote.) 

S.  758,  National  Security  Act.  1047,  establishmf  a  De- 
partment of  National  Defense  (unification  of  armed 
services).    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  29,  making  unlawful  requirements  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  a 
primary  or  other  election  for  national  oflSoers: 
Motion  that  House  adjourn  (a  delaying  action  to 
prevent  consideration  of  H.  R.  20).    (85  to  399.) 
On  passaire  (2«)  to  112) 

B.  R.  4127,  liberalizinR  annuities  and  benefits  to  Fed- 
eral employees  under  civil-service  retirement  bill. 
(Passed,  voice  vote.) 

H.  R.  3880,  establishing  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  chronic  tropical  diseases.  (Passed,  voice 
vote.) 

H.  R.  1426,  extending  veterans'  benefits  to  widowed 
mothers  of  certain  ex-servicemen.  (Paiaed,  voice 
vote.) 

S.  Con.  Res.  14,  favoring  representation  of  American 
small  businessmen  on  Government  policy-malLiiig 
boards.    (Pa.ssed,  voice  vote.) 

H.  R.  739,  providing  protection  of  veterans  and  career 
service  employees  in  connection  with  reductious  in 
force.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

H.  R.  1602,  establishing  a  National  Minerals  Resources 
Division  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 
On  resolution  that   House  consider  H.  R.  1602 
(342  to  32). 

On  recommittal  (114  to  273) 

On  passage  (r)H.s.sed,  voice  vote) 

H.  R.  3682,  providing  $5,000,000  for  1  year  to  certain 
war-industry  areas  (or  operation  of  overburdened 
school  facilities.     (Passed,  voice  vote.) 

H.  R.  4347,  appropriating  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1048  (second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1048).  On  passage  of  amendment  to  increase  funds 
for  (Committee  on  Organiwtion  of  Executive  Branch 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  (147  to  234). 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  4260,  appropriating  supplemental  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1048  (first  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
104)!>).  On  passage  of  amendnieni  to  increase  appro- 
priation for  Bonneville  Transmisaion  System  by 
$1,184,700(181  to  174). 

H.  R.  2181,  relating  to  institutional  on-farm  traininc 
for  veterans.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) 


Voto 


Nay. 

Present. 
Do. 
Yea 


Da 
Preaeott 

Nay. 

Yea. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


Da 


Nay. 
Y^ea. 
Nay. 


Da 


Preaent 
Da 
Nay. 


Yea, 


AN   EXPLANATION   OF  TERMS 

In  interpreting  the  record,  an  expla- 
nation of  parliamentary  and  legislative 
terms  might  prove  of  value.  Some  of 
those  terms  are  explained  below: 

A.  A  quorum  call  consists  of  a  calling 
of  the  roll  of  Members  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  quorum — a  majority  of 
Members— is  present.  No  business  may 
be  conducted  when  it  is  found  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

B.  Pairing  is  a  practice  whereby  two 
Members  of  opposite  views  who  know 
they  will  be  absent  agree  that,  during 
a  specified  period,  they  will  refrain  from 
voting  in  person  but  will  permit  their 
names  to  be  recorded  as  paired. 

First.  A  general  pair  covers  all  mat- 
ters coming  to  vote  w^ithin  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Second.  A  live  pair  can  be  arranged 
by  a  Member  who  knows  he  will  be  ab.sent 
when  a  particular  vote  is  taken.  This 
Is  done  by  pairing  with  another  Member 
who  expects  to  be  present  and  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  absent  Member.  It  al- 
lows, in  effect,  a  Member  to  cast  an  ab- 
sentee vote. 

C.  Recommital:  Generally,  on  all  Im- 
portant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  committee,  with  or  without  in- 


structions, is  voted  upon  by  the  House 
before  it  votes  upon  passage  of  the  bill. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  usu- 
ally vote  "nay"  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, since  recommital  means  that  the 
bill  will  be  changed,  delayed,  or  even 
killed  should  the  motion  succeed.  How- 
ever, when  a  motion  to  recommit  is  ac- 
companied by  instructions,  the  vote  gen- 
erally indicates  whether  the  Member  is 
in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  change  in 
the  legislation  proposed  in  the  instruc- 
tions and  does  not  necessarily  Indicate 
his  position  on  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

D.  The  type  of  bill  can  be  determined 
by  the  letters  which  precede  its  num- 
ber. All  bills  that  originate  in  the  House 
are  designated  by  an  H.;  those  that 
originate  in  the  Senate,  by  an  S.  There 
are  four  main  types: 

First.  H.  R.  (S.)  designates  a  bill 
which,  when  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
identical  form  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  law. 

Second.  H.  J.  Res.  (S.  J.  Res.)  desig- 
nates a  joint  resolution  which  must  pass 
both  Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  becoming  law.  It  is  gener- 
ally used  for  continuing  the  life  of  an 
existing  law,  or  in  submitting  to  the 
States  a  constitutional  amendment,  in 


which  case  it  does  not  require  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  but  must  be  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Third.  H.  Con.  Res.  (S.  Con  Res.)  des- 
ignates a  concurrent  resolution.  To  be- 
come effective  it  must  be  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  President's  signature.  It  is 
used  to  take  joint  action  which  is  purely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Many  emergency  laws  carry  the  provi- 
sion that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Fourth.  H.  Res.  (S.  Res.)  designates 
a  simple  resolution  of  either  body.  It 
does  not  require  approval  by  the  other 
body  nor  the  signature  of  the  President. 
It  is  used  to  deal  with  matters  that  con- 
cern one  House  only,  such  as  changing 
rules,  creating  special  committees,  and 
so  forth. 

E.  Rule :  Important  bills,  after  approv- 
al of  the  committee  concerned,  go  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  where  a  rule, 
in  the  form  of  a  House  resolution,  is 
granted  governing  the  amount  of  debate, 
consideration  of  amendments,  and  other 
parliamentary  questions.  Oftentimes, 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  is  voted  upon 
In  the  House  by  roll  call. 
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p.  A  bUl 
one  of  the 


may  pass,  or  be  defeated,  by 

_  ^ following  kinds  of  yotes: 

First.  Voice  vote:   The  Speaker  first 


a5k3  all  In 
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favor  to  say  "aye."  then  those 
opposed  ti  say  -nay."    If  there  is  no 
Question  a:  to  the  result,  this  is  sufficient. 
|Di vision:  If  the  resiilt  of  the 

is  in  doubt,  the  Speaker  asks 

these  In  f  ivor  to  stand,  then  those  op- 
posed to  !  tand.  He  counts  In  each  in- 
announces  tht  result.  If  he 
Is  in  doubti  or  if  demand  is  made  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  [uonun,  then — 

Third,  "i  ellers  are  ordered.  A  member 
on  each  si  ie  of  the  question  is  appointed 
as  tellers,  and  they  take  their  places  at 
each  side  of  the  center  aisle.  Those  in 
favor  wale  through  and  are  counted. 
Those  optQte«t  do  likewise.  The  result 
settles  mo  it  Qttestlons.  but  any  Member, 
supported  b>  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  can 
a-k  for  a  i  oil  call.  Thl^  privilege  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

Poorth.  Roll  call*?  place  each  Member 
on  record  on  the  particular  measure  in- 
volved. I  ach  Member's  name  is  called, 
and  his  lotc  recorded.  RoU  calls  con- 
stitute the  ofBdal  voting  record  of  the 
House.  1  he  results  of  the  roll  calls  are 
Indicated  In  parepthewa  tai  the  record 
above.  1  he  "jim*  art  tttmn  llrst;  the 
"nays"  la  it. 


Voice  ef  Knerica  Rinf  s  Load  ia  Story  ef 
Bfind  Wheat  Mas 


m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

m^  EUGENE  WORLEY 

ov  rwxMB 

OF  REPRXSKMTATIVIS 

,;afurdair.  July  26.  1947 
WORLEY 


•rtuaent, 
stalwart 


Mr 

aa 

wliaa 

tog 

bean 

but  bts 

grew  up 

•Atarea 


m 


PIlllW 

f  leta 
ha  ad 
CO  apcuuv 


Mr.  WORLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  vc  old  like  to  cai;  to  the  aUentlon 
of  the  m  smbershlp  tte  fottowtDg  article 
which  a  »pe&red  In  the  ABMurUlo  News 
on  June  »,  IM7.  and  which  I  believe  will 
be  of  iBt  !rci4  to  tbc  entire  Congress  and 
to  thtift  tm  people  evwywhere: 
Votes  or  Amfsica  Ruroe  Loud  in  9roaT  or 
BLon  Wi 


Tha  St4te 
Mil  th' 
ment  to 

It 
the  itory 
lives  and 
North 
include 
with  a 
In  the 


n 


«K> 


(By  Lewis  MorOyfet) 

Department  has  been  trying  to 

American  way  oX  Ufe  and  govern- 

>eople  aU  over  (he  world. 

I  be  a  food  Idaa  to  tell  rheaa  people 

of  R.  X..  Porter,  a  blind  nun.  who 

at  Spearman  over  tn   the 

Wheat  b»lt.     The  story  should 

about  how  Mr.  Porter  started 

leap  and  a  courafwua  wife.  and. 

e  America*  iyeMB  of  aoon- 

able  to  aoflwaeiBile  ehattels 

to  a  million  doBaea    It  should 

.  hU  phlloaophy  at  work  and  gov- 

and  point  up  the  fact  that  he  u  a 

his  community,  and  thnt  be  has 

sons   and    two   dauchters   who 

the  Lord  meant  when  He  waa 

the  sweat  ot  the  brow. 

bom  to  IPmola.  the  son  o< 
at  a  tlBM 
were  push- 
_  In  ratUlng  wagons.    His  fore- 
origtoally   from  Ifasaachusetts. 
Isther  WW  a  Virginian.    Mr.  Porter 
nitoois,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma.   He 
University  of  OUahoma  to  study 


_     He  played  football 

and  waa  a  star  on  the~  basketball  team.  At 
the  end  of  his  second  coUege  year  he  set  out 
to  make  soma  money  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion. 

Mm  want  to  Florida  and  got  a  Job  with 
diedginf  orew.  He  worked  t>  ith  iron-musclc 
sweating  men.  Uacfc  and  white,  who 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  heard  eloquent  i 
Ing  in  more  than  one  language.    Before  U 
he  was  operating  a  machine.    The  men  wt 
were  blasting  rocks  were  too  slow  to  suit  him ' 
and  he  undertook  to  help  them.    He  tamped ' 
dynamrlte  In  a  glory -hole  drilled  to  atone. 
And  here  he  made  the  tragic  mirtaka  of  hlai 
life.    He  was  cardeaa  with  dynaaaMe. 

A  charge  exploded  In  his  face.  blto< 
him  for  lUe  and  mangling  hU  left  band. 

His  lather  sent  him  to  PMladelphla  f« 
an  operation  which  waa  the  only  hope  of  ~~ 
■torlng  partial  alght.    It  failed.    The  bU 
student  entered  the  Dnlversity  of  Penr 
vana.     He  earuod  h*s  bachelor's  degree  ^' 
majortog  In  Bngllah.  and  also  won  a   -" 
ship  to  the  Harvard  Oreduate  School. 
took  a^rvard'B  fr  mous  Siiglisb  5.  a  class 
only  to  studenU  aapactally  tovlted  to 

TBI  tntCX  TO   HELP 

By  the  time  Mr.  Porter  was  readj  for 

master's  degree,  the  elaas  of  25  had  dwinc* 
to  2 — the  blind  student  and  a  scrawny 
slan.     All  the  others  had  drifted  into 
ada  and  joined  the  air  force  or  else  had 
listed  in  the  United  SUtes  Army  for 
to  World  War  I. 

The  Allied  world  was  crying  for  food. 
Fortar  tNetded  that  all  he  could  do  was  . 
aMto  a  plaaned  writing  career  and  proc 
baef  and  bread,  and  that  bis  home  count 
to  Oklaboma  was  the  place  to  do  it 

While  attending  Penn  he  had  met  a 
to  Oermantcwn.    She  was  a  highly  p.. Id 
retary  In  the  office  of  a  PhlUdelphta  lai 
and  had  henrd  very  little  of  the  high. 
plains  out  west.     They  married  and  head« 
for   Oklahoma.     Thay   made   a   fairly   g  ' 
crop  the  first  year  and  came  oat  with  a 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Porters  bcrrowcd  M.OOO  from  a 
and  headed  (or  Spearman.    This  was  In  II 
That  part  of  the  country  was  comparattr 
new  aud  raw  38  years  afo.    The  Santa  F* ' 
rvax  a  line  through  Spearman  aud  Per  ' 
coniMeCtog  up  with  the  mato  Itoe  at 
tuck.  Okla.    Old  Hansford  waa  then  the 
town  In  Han.'ford  CoanVf.    It  mrved  to 
railroad  and  the  present  Spearman  was  ~ 

LAIVD   AND   MOSI   UUtD 

The  Porters  made  a  down  payment  on 
and  planted  wheat;  they  bought  cattle 
pa5iure<l  them  on  the  wheat  through 
winter  and  eold  them  In  the  spring. 
TvKUr  was  eoBVtoead  ttet  tlMre  waa  ent 
too  oracii  aeoopinii  at  eliaot.  and  ha  dM 
part  of  that  back-breaktog.  no 
work,  lie  decided  to  put  to  an  elevator, 
dealgned  it  and  then  had  it  built  to  his  esa 
spaciflci.tlon.  then  he  operated  It  The 
Tator  WIS  considered  a  phony  by  many. 
Ifs  still  working  efllclently.  Another  like 
stands  beside  It. 

Stoce  that  time.  Mr.  Porter  has  of 
the  elcTitors  and  his  tocreaslng  farm  U 
Ha  has  a  new  elevator  16  mllaa  weat  on 
Bock  Island.    He  has  a  blc aaad  and  f eed 
ness  In  connection  with  hla  alcvators.  and 
buys  wheat.    This  year  ha  has  more  than 
000  acres  of  wheat  that  la  producing  aroni 
ae  boshels  to  the  acre.    Be  recently  br  ught  { 
BjBOO-acre   ranch    to   Kansas,    paying 
Some  of  hU  close  friends  say  be  la  operat 
10  sections,  which  he  owns  clear  of  debt. 
Hamford  Coimty:  that  Is  6.400  acrea. 

Mr.  Pcrt«  la  the  acUve  aanayir  of  all  the 
enterprLsea.    Be  hires  men  to  work  on 
farma  and  at  the  elevators,  but  he  Is  the  " 
This  doeent  mean  he  sits  to  an  air- 
cAoa  and  dictates  orders.    He  wears  a 
dock  oneratt  and  Jtmipar  suit,  with 
four-ta-baad  tie  and  a  battered  old  hat 
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TRS  SECBXT  OF  WOSK 

Before  the  children  reached  the  average 
age  of  juvenile  delinquency  they  were  work- 
ing at  the  house,  on  the  farms,  and  at  the 
elevators,  rhcy  operated  plows,  drills,  com- 
bines, trucks.  They  helped  with  the  cattle 
that  were  brought  to  the  late  fall  for  pastur- 
ing on  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Porter's  father  stuck  with  the  New 
Bnglanc:  heritage  of  totelllgent  Industry  and 
frugality.  This  was  hammered  into  the  son 
from  babyhood,  and  tae  Porter  children  got 
the  same  philosophy  of  sweat. 

The  other  day  the  Porter  elevators  were 
extremely  busy  An  uttractlve  girl  In  blue 
overalls  and  a  TCD  athletic  pullover  drove 
up  in  a  big  truck.  Mr.  Porter  had  visitors 
with  whom  he  wanted  to  talk.  "Go  out 
there  and  run  the  elevators,  honey,  he  said 
to  the  girl.  "Keep  things  moving."  The 
girl  was  Ross  Ann,  who  has  no  difficulty 
planning  her  time  between  college  sessions. 
There  was  a  call  from  one  of  the  farms. 
A  truck  was  needed.  Rose  Ann  turned  the 
elevators  over  to  her  mother  and  headed 
for  the  farm  In  a  truck  Shortly  later  she 
returned  in  a  pick-up.  Rose  Ann  can  run 
the  elevators  by  herself.  If  anything  gees 
wrong,  she  can  find  and  fix  the  trouble. 
She  can  play  music.  Khe  cuu  dance,  she  is  a 
good  student.  When  she  was  a  little  one 
growing  up.  she  could  attend  a  movie  once 
a  month,  paying  the  admittance  with  money 
ahe  had  earned.  Not  many  girls  in  as  wealthy 
families  can  run  an  elevator  or  drive  an  In- 
ternational loaded  to  the  brim  with  $1.85 
wheat. 

ROW  TO  ENS  WARS 

The  Inevitable  question:  "Mr.  Porter,  how 
did  you  do  it?"  He  flaps  a  little  dust  out  of 
an  ear  and  rubs  his  short-cropped  mus- 
tache. "There  Is  only  one  way  to  get  along 
and  get  things  done,  and  that  is  by  hard, 
continuous.  an4  intelligent  work  If  all  the 
young  men  In  the  world  were  taught  the  Im- 
portance of  productive  work,  and  then  taught 
to  work,  young  men  wouldn't  have  to  fly 
around  dropping  tximbs  on  people:  there 
would  be  no  famine:  there  would  be  no 
poverty.- 

The  Porter  chUdren  are  pretty  good  ex- 
amples. 

Mr  Porter  dislike  cooperatives,  mainly  be- 
came they  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes.  He  isn't 
afraid  of  their  competition  because  he  is  so 
well  established  in  so  many  lines  that  only 
a  catastrophe  could  hurt  him.  But  he  says 
the  imtaxed  co-cps  are  unfair  competition 
for  the  young  man  starting  out  on  an  Indl- 
Tldunl-inltlatlvr   basis 

"Co-ops  dull  the  wits  of  their  members," 
he  said.  "They  seem  afraid  of  keen  competi- 
tion. They  contribute  nothing  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  country  because  they  pay  no  taxes. 
They  claim  to  be  nonprofit,  but  they  some- 
how have  the  money  to  expand.  The  young 
man  who  goes  out  on  his  own  must  pay  ta.\es 
and  help  Qnance  the  country,  and  he  must 
face  the  competition  of  groups  of  men  who. 
as  a  co-op,  have  no  tax  burden.  Keen,  but 
fair,  competition  that  has  sharpened  wits 
and  Inspired  Initiative  is  what  has  made  this 
country  great" 

Mr.  Porter  is  no  New  Dealer.  He  says  tne 
business  of  giving  away  stuff  and  squabbling 
over  the  number  of  hours  a  man  works  is 
not  a  good  thing.  "The  form  of  government 
under  which  this  country  has  become  great 
In  every  respect  made  it  possible  (or  me  to 
make  a  living  and  get  ahead. '  he  said.  "Un- 
der any  other  existing  kind  ol  government.  1 
would  have  been  in  an  institution,  or  prob- 
ably would  have  been  played  out  by  now.  1 
am  gratelu!  to  a  government  that  maKes  It 
posalble  (or  every  man.  even  the  handicapped, 
to  have  a  chance.  In  my  opinion,  the  trend 
the  past  several  years  has  been  dangerous. 
We  nred  u  government  that  encourages  work 
and  initiative.  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out 
ways  of  getting  things  without  work.  To  be 
a  fereat  country,  we  must  produce;  that  takes 


work,  and  there's  no  other  way.    I  am  grate- 
ftU  for  the  opportuiuty  I  have  had." 

ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES 

Mr.  Porter  Is  well  Informed.  He  reads 
Braille  periodicals,  books,  and  papers  He 
uses  tbe  State  library's  talking  books.  Mrs. 
Porter  reads  newspapers  and  bookK  to  nim. 
Recently  the  Porters  had  a  vacation  In  Hot 
Springs.  N.  Mex.  While  on  this  trip.  Mrs. 
Porter  read  13  books  to  her  husband.  The 
Panhandle  doesn't  have  a  better  intormed 
man  on  current  events,  local,  national,  and 
International.  He  is  a  student  of  history. 
One  of  hla  favorite  men  of  history  Is  Justice 
Oliver  Holmes.  Mr.  I'orter  doesn't  attend 
movies,  but  Mrs.  Porter  does  and  tells  him 
the  stories.  He  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
radio. 

There's  a  lot  of  the  Puritan  in  Mr  Porter. 
And  he's  thrifty.  He  Is  no  more  extravagant 
than  ne  was  when  he  owed  the  Oklahoma 
bank  M.OOO.  But  he  has  a  comfortable  home. 
The  Porters  live  well 

Mr.  Porter  doesn't  like  tor  even  a  aoUar  to 
be  Idle.  The  other  day  friends  were  asking 
him  why  he  decided  to  buy  the  ranch  In  Kan- 
sas. Mrs  Porter  broke  In.  "I  can  tell  you," 
she  said.  "He  can't  sleep  if  be  has  50  cents  in 
that  bank  that  Isn't  bringing  In  something." 

Some  sharp-eyed  Russian.  Hungarian.  Ital- 
ian. Greek.  Indian,  or  Chinese  ralgnt  be  in- 
terested in  the  sort  of  thtog  a  Texas  blind 
man  has  been  able  to  do  to  a  democratic 
country. 


Coordination  of  All  Agricultural 
Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introduc- 
ing H.  R  4151.  a  bill  to  provide  'or  the 
coordination  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
grams at  the  top.  or  administrative  level, 
as  well  as  at  the  farm  and  community 
level.  I  had  Jn  mind  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  our  farm  organizations 
and  also  the  suggestions  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

Our  farm  le^dcs  have  long  recog- 
nized the  overlapping,  duplication,  and 
in  many  instances,  the  actual  competi- 
tion of  one  agricultural  agency  with  an- 
other in  the  desire  to  develop  their  own 
particular  plan  of  farm  program.  This 
was  reviewed  in  some  detail  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations.  And  if  agri- 
culture is  to  avoid  criticism  in  the  fu- 
ture and  perhaps  opposition  to  its  pro- 
gram of  development,  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  serious  consideration  and  con- 
structive suggestions  as  to  how  best  to 
bring  about  coordination,  decentraliza- 
tion, and  perhaps  an  overhauling  of  the 
machinery  with  which  we  have  been 
working  In  order  to  keep  all  our  agri- 
cultural activities  modern  as  well  as 
meet  the  necessities,  the  changing  con- 
ditions, and  the  problems  of  a  postwar 
wcrid. 

Congressman  Cooley.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I  introduced  identical  bills 
which  we  think  may  well  provide  the 
foundation  lor  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  a  streamlined  over-all  ag- 


ricultural organization,  that  will  receive 
the  enthu.siastic  support  of  cur  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  continued  prosperity,  suc- 
cess, and  progi-ess  of  our  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  more  activity  by 
these  engaged  in  agriculture  at  the  coun- 
ty and  community  level.  All  agricul- 
tural programs  could  and  should  be  han- 
dled insofar  as  possible  at  these  levels. 
No  necessary  farm  service  would  l>e 
eliminated.  Through  the  coordination 
of  the  varlcus  programs,  efficiency  and 
dispatch  in  effecting  farm  practices 
should  be  greatly  increased.  Not  only 
will  dollars  be  saved,  out  the  future  of 
agriculture  be  placed  on  a  stable,  sound, 
and  healthy  basis. 

No  action  would  be  possible  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
Therefore,  sufficient  time  will  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wish  to  offer  changes 
or  modifications  before  final  action. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, First  Session 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JEREET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday  July  25.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Honorable  CAil  T. 
Curtis,  of  Nebra.ska.  covering  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  during  «he  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress: 

LETTER  TO  HON.  CARL  T.  CTTRTIS  BT  HON.  J.  PAR- 
NELL  THOMAS,  CHAIRMAN.  COMMnTEl  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACnVITIES 

JULT  25,  1947. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis. 

NetD  House  Office  Building. 
House  ol  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  CoLLSActn:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  14.  1947, 
requesting  a  summary  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Committee  on  On- 
American  Activities  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

V7hile  I  cannot  go  into  details.  I  would  Ulte 
to  outline  some  of  the  major  activities  and 
special  contributions  of  the  committee  to  the 
last  7  months  They  can  be  summarized 
under  the  followtog  10  headings: 
1.  ProEecutlon: 

Gerhart  Eisler  was  exposed  by  this  com- 
mittee as  the  No.  1  agent  of°the  Communist 
International  in  the  United  States  and  ring- 
leader of  the  Communist  conspiracy  which 
would  see  a  Soviet  dictatorship  replace  the 
American  democratic  form  of  government. 
His  refusal  to  be  sworn  In  at  a  committee 
hearing  February  6  led  to  a  citation  for 
contempt  of  Congress  and  a  court  sentence 
of  1  year  to  Jail  and  a  SI. COO  fine.  Eisler  is 
now  on  trial  in  the  United  iitates  district 
coi;rt  in  Washington  on  charges  of  passport 
fraud. 

This  committee  also  exposed  Leon  Joseph- 
son  as  the  official  procurer  of  false  paEspcrts 
for  agents  of  the  Communist  International. 
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B«  was  <  Ited  for  contempt  of  OooiMM  after 
rerxMiac  to  appear  twfora  tba  eefRmlttM  In 
Waatoingnn  and  raTualnc  to  t>«  svoru  in 
botora  a  apaclal  anbcnmmtttaa  In  New  Tcrk. 
Indicted  bj  a  Padval  grand  Jury,  ha  wUl 
come  to  trial  ^ary  aoon  m  New  Torlt. 
a.  Leg  d  eaptooaga: 

CoocraHMB  Momr.  ranking  majority 
meniber  of  tHl»  c^mmUtee.  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Houae  on  January  29  the 
legal  aap  looage  aeU*ltlca  f€  Uw  flovlai  Union, 
with  pal  tlcular  rtfaranca  to  »  publlMtlon  by 
the  Amt  org  Trading  Corp.,  an  oOcial  Soviet 
govemxE  ent  agency.  The  book,  entitled 
"Amertc  in  Construction"  but  tabeled  "Sabo- 
taur^  iancal"  and  "fcplonage  Handbo<A" 
by  taftgh  nilltury  authorities  In  America,  con- 
tains diUUIad  ■iigliwiliii  skaCctMa  otf  vital 
America  1  indiHtrial  piBBtB.  ferMgea.  dans, 
and  eoc  imualcatlona.  America's  tax  s«cu- 
rlty  rult  •  in  ccntrast  to  th«  Soviet  inion's 
strict  p<  licles  with  visitors  was  noted. 
8.  Pattnt   raiding: 

As  chi  Irman  of  the  committee.  I  presented 
facts  to  tbe  Botaa  on  Mareb  «  skowtng  tiMit 
the  Sovl  rt  UnMa.  aetteg  tteoagh  agaadaa  la 
tfela  eoc  Btiy,  baa  obtained  practic-illy  evary 
Indortrlil.  tfmiUcal.  and  military  patent 
from  oxr  Patent  Office,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  t  as  reifMsad  to  part  with  a  single  pat- 
ent of  1  ■»  own.  This  was  part  of  the  Soviet 
Oovcrni  aent*s  feverish  effort  to  obtain  the 
•acrtt  c  r  the  atomic  bomb. 
4.  \m  Matka: 

DurlT  i;  the  week.  Mafch  34  through 
March  ;8,  the  crmmlttee  held  public  hear- 
ings on  B  R  1884  end  H  R.  21X2.  bills  to  curb 
or  otttla  w  tha  communist  Party  in  the  United 
•t«taa.  Tha  prupoaals  are  itill  being  studlrd 
by  tha  cuinmittee.  IxpcrU  un  ct  tumuniMm 
M  MMlfiMltd  la  tba  Oalttd  Wm\m  and 
•bfOMi  ippwirad  as  witoe'sea.  among  them 
fonnar  Unbawadnr  to  tbe  Soviet  Union,  win 
Umi  C.  MUltt;  J.  Mgar  llouvar.  d  iba  fed. 
•ral  Bu-wu  of  inveattttsilnn;  and  leaders  of 
totaran  i,  Mtor.  kn^  patrtotlt  arg<misattuna, 
flia  OilUi«AM  9u%i  was  alaa  givan  an 
op/ortv  nitv  to  ba  heard. 

■tiga  la  Dennis,  lenerai  aaeraiary  of  tb« 
Ommm  mat  FAHy  in  AmrrifN.  rerHMtf  to  give 
lUt  IrtI  I  itanta  and  uibar  aacMlM  MklOMM' 
MMi  ii  rthg  iha  bMrlNit  mi4  b«  wm  tit*d 
fof  MM  tnipl,  vbtali  «m  uplMM  by  tb«  ItouM 
b)  ft  VIM  ol  IM  to  I.  lit  »M  aoitvi«M4  of 
'  OMtoNM  IB  llM  United  liaUe 

,, j  mWMlltnilM  cm  Jvint  N  and 

later  nJntrrirH  tn  tofv*  I  j^Mt  In  Jail  and 
%»uki\%\»»  ant. 

A  NZlMMittlN  uf  IIM  tOtomlttw  proetMl* 
•i  toiirtl|iitiiil  in  Mft9  lb  PM  m  MtllM  ftb 

Invwtii  atlob  of  ailartd  CommtMllll  Mttlfb* 
%km  ok  tbe  avvtt  indtiitn<    ■vMmtb  lub* 

■ItllMl  to  Mm  MtbfMMbtttoa  d'Tmit  e^'.ecu* 
INt  bt  irtiigv  Mr?  It  VMvmti  May  1ft  by  14 
-IMMH  ».  Including  stKb  (iromlnent  mem* 
bars  of  tb«  movto  Induatry  aa  Aotora  Robart 
Tuylor  I  nd  Adniph  Man)oM  and  Produoar  Jack 
INimer  convinced  ttb  gMMlMttW  Of  tb« 
fcir  tha  full  invtoMpMltol  vblch  to  now 
Public  boirtov  on  tha  Com- 
Ham  in  IMIyweed  wiU  ba  opaoed 
on  Septambor  tt,  vttb  WtaaM 
iompoeer.  brothtr  cf  Oarhart  Bilar, 
J  ed  aa  tbe  first  wltnaas. 
e.  U>or: 

Thtrt  wn  wttneaaaa  on  labor  appaarad  dur> 
y«ar  at  op«n  committee  bearinfa.  ra- 
in tha  exposura  of  Communist  in- 

within  the  liiadwMlIp  or  Local  348  of 

tb»  imipad  Auto  Worlcoffs.  CIO.  which  directed 
It  stnka  at  Allls-Chslmers  in  Mil- 
ls..- of  the  national 
Mid  TaHofOa  locals  of  the  OMtod 
Badlo.  I  ad  Machine  Workare  of  America.  CTO: 


in 


lb 

•teler 

achedu 


J  tbe 

■ultlntt 
fhience 


and  of  kioeal  23.  Pood.  Tpbaecio.  and  Agrlcul- 
toral  ?  orkara,  CIO.  Wliwton  Baltiii.  M.  C. 

7.  Og  nmtmiat  plots  : 

The  I  ole  of  many  cOdal  Soviet  repreaenta- 
U  tbe  United  Stataa  aa  iiuaiiial  aa- 
pionagi  agenta  waa  daaertbad  at  open  coaa- 
miuee  hearings  Jtity  S9  by  Tletor  Krav- 


dienko.  a  Conununist  official   high  In 
favor  of  the  Kremlin  who  brcke  away 
the  party  whUe  aarving  with  the  Soviet 
ffhiiffing  Commission  in  Washington. 
committee  also  heard  testimony  on  Cc 
nlat  operations  in  the  United  Statea 
Walter  Steele,  a  representative  of  the 
can  Coalition  of  Patriotic.  Civic,  and  Prat 
nal  Soc!etlea  who  has  been  actively  comt 
ting  subversive  activities  for  mora  than 
years.    He  submitted  427  pages  of  testlmc 
and  71  eslilbits  at  public  hearliigB  held 
July  21. 

8.  Countereducation : 
One  of  the  principal  fvmctlons  of  this  i 
mlttae  is  to  serve  as  a  coimtereducat 
force  ajiainst  subversive  propaganda,  so 
citizens  may  not  innocently  give  Cn.ancial 
moral  support  to  un-American  activities. 
April  1  the  committee  issued  the  56-paga 
port  No.  2C9.  entiUed  "Report  on  the  Cc 
munist  Party   of  the  United  States  as 
Agent  of  a  Foreign  Power,"  which  pr« 
documented    proof    that    the    Cumr 
movement  here  is  part  ol  s  world-wide 
luUooary  move  to  replace  American  de 
racy  with  a  Soviet  dictatorship.    It  was 
well  receiTed  by  Members  of  Congrc 
the  Ho^jaa  authorized  the  printing  of  35  J 
copies. 

The  committee  on  April  15  issued  re( 
No.  371.  entitled  "Report  on  tha  Amerie 
Touth  for  DMDOcracy."  which  exposed 
organiration.  fotmd  on  many  college 
puces  la  this  country,  as  s  Communist 
which  Is  a  direct  successor  of  the  Yov 
Communist  League. 

Expoauia  of  tha  Southern  Coniorance 
Mumao  Welfare  aa  a  Communist  front 
tag  tba  SoYlet  Ubiob  wMtor  the  guise  of 
provlac  aonthern  aoalal  and  aoooorolo 
wss  aaaompUabad  by  tbta  ooounlttee  whi 
Issued  Rrport  Nu.  6M,  anticled  "R  p  >rt 
the  Sttutltern  Conference  (or  Kumait 
(are.   on  June  11. 

Teatimony  oMiraA  at  tba  baaringa  on 
bart  Bu<er  waa  toatMtavatf  o(  aiteb  grem 
ibai  tits  House  aullMVliai  Iha  pri:  "nij 
»,oou  iid4iUuaal  aeplii  lb  bawtyMci   li 
Htmiuiiv  iba  miMii»y  of  J.  I.tgar  Hoot 
ana  Witllaa  0.  MMM,  iurini  beannits 
butaioaurbtrtMMlMlllMOMMittn'  • 
«M  iiitoti  if  aueb  impthMMi  utu 
MpMa  H  aaali  «ara  |»rUllli  lapMPauiy 
dutrtb'Uti  llytiiigioiit  llw  Munuy. 
I  Rtuafanaa  Nfvtfai 
One  of  Iha  Moal  valuabia  aa  ata  of 
aominatee  la  lia  rarefully  pi-«p«red 
•onialiiing  tha  itamea  o(  htindiris  oC 

•(    indiilitoHi   iMb  bavo  MMfl 
uvea  witb  aiibtoralto  aoyiiitt 
iiraoM  laft  or  aatrame  right     Tl 
raeorda.  atl  baaad  on  duciuneuted  evid.i 
are  the  prlnclpnl  sotitce  of  Information 
Inveetlgatlve  and  Intelligence  units  of 
ernmeiit  dipaitollBta.     A  total  of  738 
laavntntltto  at  Ckwwuanaiit  aganciaa  or 
pleyew  of  Mmkan  ol  Ooa^caa 
gtototoMU  aoouBtttato  paraonaliy  Liada 
of  tba  oowlttaa'i  ttaa  batwaen  Jani 
and  July  9S.  1047. 

During  tba  aama  parted.  Members  of 
graaa  made  tTO  aaparate  requeau  for 
nation  and  It  aras  neceaasry  to  enUrge' 
committee  stsff  to  supply  Information  wl 
tbey  laqfttaated. 
10.  0toff  reorganization: 
Baorgbttbdng  tta  staff  aa  a  result  of 
raotfBialaBtton  of  Congraaa.  the  oonunil 
took  oara  to  awsmWa  a  corps  of  workers 
are  experts  In  their  various  fields.    I 
Ilka  to  remind  the  House  that  the  sc 
high-lighted  In  this  report  were  c-"led^ 
while  tbe  committee  was  aceompli«ih:iig 
lOOViBalmtlon.    Now  that  th?  atafl  baa 
enlarged,  the  committee  can  promise 
bearings,  more  reports,  and  more  volumli 
ttoa  ttooi  now  on. 

Aa  otaalrtoaB  of  the  committee.  1  ahc 
like  to  emphasize  to  tbe  Boom  that  ni 
alnce  I  became  a  member  of  thia  commit 
in  1988.  have  I  wlluaaaed  as  much  coo{ 


bttee  and  all  agencies 
(UU  today. 
say.  bowavar.  tbat  X 
requaata.  aa  a  Mam- 
as chairman  of  this 
icy  General  for  prose- 
list  PiTty  tinder  varl- 
Tc  date,  be  haa  not 
jggestlons.    Although 
ilttee's   chief   weapon 
Ivitlea  anc  lrdlv:dtiais 
an  Is  bey  cud  Us  realm, 
le   PTODsure   which   led 
t       .„'  lop  Communist 
rt  k  sler.  Leon  Joseph- 
The  same  expostire 
I  furnish  the  basis  for 
before   the    year    is 

e3tpre«8  appreciation 
ion  from  the  House 
ilstratlon.  which  tUiM 
imtttee  on  Un-Amerl- 

iptly  provided  with 
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I  under  the  authority 
1S5  adopted  by  the 

II  directed  its  atten- 
the  present  govern- 

I  District  of  Columbia. 
le  fonn  of  rewriting 

entitled  "The  Qov- 
listration  ol  the  Dia- 

published   by   the 


Brookings  Institution  In  1929  and  writ- 
ten by  Laurence  E.  Schmeckebier  and 
W.  P.  Willoughby.  In  this  chapter  the 
then  present  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  was  described  in 
detail  and  it  was  this  description  which 
was  brought  up  to  date  by  the  staff  of 
this  committee. 

In  connection  with  this  study  which 
covered  a  period  of  2  months  a  three- 
dimensional  chart.  9  by  12  feet,  of  the 
District  government  was  made  up  and 
13  other  charts  were  also  constructed  of 
the  local  municipal  organization,  and  in 
that  way  the  committee  was  able  to  visu- 
al:23  the  present  operation  of  the  local 
government. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Dr 
George  B.  Galloway  and  .vlr.  Clarence  M. 
Pierce,  who  are  the  staff  director  and 
nssistant  staff  diiector  respectively,  in 
their  work  for  the  subcommittee.  These 
men  were  formerly  attached  to  the  Legis- 
lative R3ference  Service  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  Dr.  Gaorge  B.  Gallov/ay 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Committee  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  Their  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment and  their  close  study  of  the  prob- 
lem before  the  committee  ha.«;  been  of 
Inestimable  value  in  their  deliberations. 

The  subcommittee  mapped  out  a  defi- 
nite program  for  its  work  and  started 
off  by  making  a  complete  review  of  the 
present  situation  vhich  included  not 
only  the  study  of  the  past  investigations 
by  congre.sslonal  commit,  ees  and  others. 
but  also  by  inviting  all  those  in  Pederal 
and  DUtrlct  Bovcrnrrent  service  to  ap- 
pear before  it  and  answer  specific  ques- 
Uoni.  Theie  Invitations  were  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
memb('ra  of  his  Cabinet  and  many  others, 
amounting  tn  00  people  in  all.  and  either 
they  In  person  or  their  ropresentatlvos 
tppetrtd  before  the  •ubeommlttet  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Invitation.  They  aUo  fur- 
nliihed  written  slatninoniN  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  atudy  at 
hand. 

In  addition  to  this,  invitations  wore 
iddrcised  to  every  Mrmbrr  of  tho  House 
of  nrprrsrntntlvos  Inviting  them  to  ex- 
press their  views  cither  by  letter  or  per- 
sonal appearance.  It  li  with  i  Bfoat 
deal  ut  iratmcatlon  to  note  ihtt  response 
WM  received  from  64  Members  of  Con- 
frets,  Including  the  Speaker,  the  leaders 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  par- 
ties, and  other  prominent  Members. 

The  next  step  In  the  program  will  be 
to  d]rre.<:t  all  this  material  and  construct 
thcreirom  a  plan  of  reorganisation  of  the 
city  government,  and  If  possible  to  sub- 
mit a  scheme  for  home  rule  so  that  the 
clt:z:ns  of  the  District  may  have  some- 
thins  to  say  about  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  enjoy.  This  work  will 
be  done  during  the  summer  months  by 
Dr.  Galloway,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  such  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  who  may  be 
available,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  bill  may 
be  ready  for  Introduction  In  the  early 
days  01  the  second  session  of  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  It  will  then  be  in  order 
to  hold  hearings  on  any  such  bill  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Home 
Rule  and  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
District  Committee  will  sit  in  cm  the 
hearings. 


In  an  effort  to  secure  all  the  available 
advice  on  this  engrossing  and  interesting 
subject,  352  letters  are  being  addressed 
to  institutions  of  learning  offering 
courses  in  government,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
perts in  municipal  government,  enclosing 
a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
the  charts  thereof,  and  the  request  that 
suggestions  and  ideas  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  for  its  consideration.  It 
is  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  the  expert 
advice  of  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment so  that  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  our  studies  we  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  students  of  wide  experience. 

Since  June  30,  1847,  the  subcommittee 
members  have  held  20  hearings  and 
have  heard  15  local  citizens  representing 
various  organizations,  31  representatives 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencie.s, 
and  42  representatives  of  agencies  of  the 
District  government.  These  individuals 
testified  on  10  different  fundamental 
problems,  such  as: 

First.  The  general  relationship  of  the 
Pederal  and  District  go\  ernments. 

Second.  The  Pederal  agencies  operat- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third.  The  legal  and  judicial  division 
of  responsibility  between  the  Pederal  and 
District  interests. 

Fourth.  The  fiscal  control  and  organl- 
zat'on  of  the  District 

P:fth.  The  make-up  and  functions  of 
the  administrative  boards,  commlsslon.s, 
and  Independent  agencies  in  the  District- 
Sixth.  The  make-up  and  functions  of 
the  self-supporting  boards  and  commis- 
sions In  the  District. 

Seventh.  The  institutional  care  car- 
ried on  in  the  District. 

Ellhth  Buisested  type  of  local  fov- 
ernment  for  the  District. 

Ninth.  A  merit  system  for  the  District. 

Tenth,  The  propriety  of  home  rule  for 
the  DUtrlct. 

It  can  be  readily  appreciated  that  thesa 
10  fundamental  problems  to  pretty  muoli 
Into  the  heart  of  tho  Dlitriot  municipal 
orvanti«tlon  and  some  most  tnterestlnf 
Ideas  have  been  suisested  to  the  sub- 
oommittee. 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  sub- 
committee Is  a  unique  one  and  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Its  parallel  can  be  found  any 
place  else  In  the  world.  Since  1878  when 
the  commissioner  form  of  government 
was  Installed  In  the  District  the  munici- 
pal system  has  grown  up  more  or  less  at 
will  and  has  a  pattern  a  good  deal  like  a 
patchwork  quilt,  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress contributing  its  thought  and  Its  ef- 
fort to  make  the  government  more  effi- 
cient. To  reorganise  this  conglomera- 
tion of  agencies  and  various  ideologies  of 
government  and  to  write  an  original 
charter  for  the  Capital  City  of  the  Natio)i 
with  the  constitutional  restrictions  in- 
volved is  a  challenge  to  the  wisdom  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  any  pro- 
posal must  embody  the  absolute  right  cf 
Congress  to  have  final  control  over  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
because  that  is  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  delegate  a  certain  number  cf 
its  powers  to  a  local  government — these 
powers  usually  being  described  as  "house- 


keeping powers."  But  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  government,  embodying  such 
powers  as  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the 
adoption  of  a  budget,  and  the  borrowing 
of  money,  must  certainly  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  its  approval. 

To  achieve  a  constructive  change  In 
the  District  government  is  a  very  de- 
tailed and  intricate  job  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  if  this 
committee  can  report  a  constructive 
measure  which  would  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  It  will  have  done 
a  real  service  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  ac- 
complished unless  the  subject  Is  ap- 
proached in  a  nonpartisan  manner  with 
every  Member  of  Congress  making  tiis 
contribution  to  the  solution  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  will  not  permit  par- 
tisan considerations. 


Search  and  Rescoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  EDWARD  H.  R££S 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission heretofore  granted,  i  am  attach- 
ing a  statement  by  A.  W.  Wuerker.  lieu- 
tenant commander.  United  Slates  Coast 
Guard,  on  the  subject  entitled  "Search 
and  Rescue."  This  address  was  delivered 
by  Lieutenant  Commander  Wuerker  at 
*  the  third  annual  meetlni  of  the  Institute 
of  NavlRatlon.  on  June  34.  1947: 
tsAScti  ANa  Rascw 
There  are  auiay  who  mny  question  Uie  In- 
Pdi'Unee  of  searefc  snd  rmou*  ui  sir  or  marine 
vraniport.  Of  e«ur«*,  to  th*  rMinliit  ssneii 
and  reteue  may  be  ur  itttln  ur  no  imiiurlaMei 
I  eoHtond,  hnwtvtr,  that  the  ma)ertty  of  eur 
travstiiti  puDlio  snd  those  who  msn  our 

{lanes  ana  ships  sre  not  fmiiMiit*  nnd  thsi 
hsy  would  be  reamurtd  tary  and  r«ly  upon 
an  elBclttit  search -and -rescue  orttntaailoB 
rtftdy  to  take  over  when  ihty  get  into  trouble. 
V/h«n  s  person  is  quite  slek.  ht  normslly 
oonsults  a  doctor  snd  lats  a  presortptlon  for 
bis  Illness.  The  pt rtonntl  ul  the  Coiut  Guard 
art  proftsslonaU  In  tha  atarrh-and-rsaeue 
buitnaia.  and  ars  always  ready  fo^  aearob- 
and-reacufl  problems. 

oatotN  or  aArcTT  Rcotn.ATioNs 
Certain  itandnrdi  Hud  pritctlcca  for  safety 
are  aclf-lmpoaed  by  private  Individuals,  com- 
paulea  or  assoclntlona  of  cumpanlea  Other 
minimum  ttnndnrdi  arc  impchfd  on  air  and 
marine  tran<ipcrt  by  the  Government.  Also, 
certain  safety  atandards  and  prucedurea  In 
design  and  for  operation  of  Government- 
owned  air  and  marine  equipment  may  be 
self-lmpoaed  by  Government  agencies.  Su- 
perimposed on  the  above  are  tne  standards 
and  recommended  practices  establiabed 
through  International  treaty,  such  as  through 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion and  by  the  Convention  for  tbe  Safety  of 
Life  >\x  Ssa. 

Of  the  above  four  general  categories,  the 
minimum  safety  requirements  imposed  by 
the  Government  or  by  treaty  on  private  and 
commercial  air  and  marine  transport  set 
the  pattern  and  are  of  a  direct  concern  to 
numufacturers.  to  operators,  and  to  passen- 
gers Such  imposed  minimum  safety  re- 
quirements can  be  segregated  Into  preventive 
safety  and  rescue  safety. 
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For  ihe  purpose  of  this  dtecwlon  the  flrat 
InterpieUtlon  of  tafety  will  b?  called 
vantlT4   safety,  and  under  the  latter.  stBBpIy 
Mfety. 

safety"  and  "search  and  rescue" 
and  the  same.  In  order  to  more  fully 
the  scope  of  the  subject.  It  may 
to  point  oat  where  preventive  safety 
t  nd  rescue  safety  begins.  Under  pre- 
safety  one  may  include  safety 
8  in  dpstrrn  of  equlfsent.  In  the 
of  operation  of  equlpBiont,  In  aids 
tion,  In  grotind  or  stn'face  aids,  and 
services.  Ou  the  other  hand 
safety  Includes  search  and  rescue  tn- 
standardtzatton  of  emergency 
operation  of  rescue  coordination 
and  the  operaticu  of  rescue  vessels 
Klrenit.  crash  trucks,  and  crssh  boata. 
tlon.  however,  rescue  safety  baa  a 
effect  upon  preventive  safety  meas- 
ror  example.  In  dealgn  of  eacape 
taatcbti.  flotation,  and  ditching  character- 
tsttea,  or  in  communications  equipment.  In 
bat  rescue  aaay  ba  facilitated. 
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NATIOItat 

been  emphasized,  rescue  safety  (or 

and  reeruc )  cuncerna  —easurM  taken 

lives  from  further  bam  onea  an 

baaaaecurred.    The  measures  taken 

ovir-water  commerce,  for  both  aircraft 

are    provided    by    the 

agency  charged    alth   rescue  safety 

However.  Federal  responsibility 

safety  for  air  transport  over  land 

establiahcd  by  the  Government 

rederal  sututas  have  assigned  to  the 

Itiard  the  functtona  relating  to  rescue 

for  the  waters  of  the  United  Sutes 

rvnctlons  are  too  numerous  to  Itcm- 

aa  they  go  back  to  tbe  beginning 

:;oast  Guard  in  1790.    These  functions 

I  rown  wtt^   the  Nation  and  with  our 

commerce. 

transport,  being  In  Its  Infancy,  does 

tbe  advantage  of  pointing  to  157 

need  for  reecue  safety.    However,  the 

sfready  haa  been  reallaed.  both  by  the 

Committee  and  by  the  In- 

Clvil     Aviation     OrganlaaUan 

needs  of  tbe  latter  already  are 

tbelr    effect    on    national    aviation 


have 


Co  rdlnatlng 


pr  wsing 


and  reecue  as  a  military  operation 

eatabUshed    fact.    Mimary    services 

themselves  attempt  to  provide  ade- 

liieasures  for  search  and  rescue  to  meet 

needs. 

leeds  and  reqtilrements  of  the  search 

program  for  over^water  tranaport. 

aircraft  and  surface  vesart.  are  wall 

and  are  fulfilled  by  the  Coast 


doiiesUc 


leed  for  a  search  and  rescue  program 
civil  aviation  waa  realized  over 
ago.  at  which  time  a  special  drafting 
of  which  1  was  a  member,  and  In- 
rapreeentatlvea  of  the  Army  Air 
I  ClvU  Aaiiaieiillfi  A«tanlnls- 
aat  down  and  prepared  tbe  wanusi 
aa  ANC'IFR.  or  Manual  for  the  Con- 
[Bstnunent  FVgbt  Bula  Trafflc  Tbls 
o  oAiMly  approved  aa  a 
far  Jote*  Anny-Navy-Coeat  Guard- 
kp  tiaa  Commanding  General.  Army 
tbe  Cblaf  U.  Naval 


Fof  eaa. 


the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
tbe  Administrator  of  ClvU  AeronauUoa.  j 

Tbe  Search  and  Saecue  Subcommltt 
the  Air  Coordinating  Commltiee  curr 
Is  making  a  study  of  the  requireiaenta 
■earch -and -rescue  program  to  meet  the 
of  domestic  cini  aviation  as  well  as  ii 
national  obUgaUaai  of  the  United  8t 
This  study  hM  progreaeed  to  a  point 
certain  fundamentals  are  racognlard. 
a  complete  searcb-and-reseue  program 
begin  with  the  Indcctrlnatlon  In  search- 
laaaua  practices  and  techniques  of  pilot 
cmwa  aa  well  aa  of  all  operational  p«ri 
Such  indoctrination  applies  equally 
potential  survivors  as  It  does  to  the 
OecoPd.  and  most  Important,  effective  i 
and  reecue  requlrsa  coordination. 
baaed  on  tlw  well-csUbllshed  fact 
slnc^le  orgaataatlon  can  set  aside  for 
and-reaeua  purpcaai  atone  all  of  the  fi 
required  to  effect  a  eeareh  or  rescue 
tecUoa  for  public  easarganelea  requires^ 
tain  minimum  facilities,  to  be  sure,  ss  i  ' 
by  the  need  for  ycur  city  police  and 
partments.     However,  when  the  ezr 
maintaining  a  fuU-tlme.  fully  equlpi: 
department  cannot  be  Justified,  as  In 
rural  communities,  you  will  find  voli 
fire  departments  established.     Coord! 
is  defined  as  ti.e  act  of  bringing  into 
mon    and   cooperative   aciicn    all    aval 
facilities,   both   public  snd  private,  in  \ 
condijct  of  search  and  rescue.    The 
and-rescue  progrnm  also  iiMlttdes  the  i 
ment  of  standardization  of  emergency" 
osdures.     Many   rescues  hsve  actually 
accomplSahsd  by   aaiisTlng  a  dlstrp-  i-cl 
borne  aircraft  to  a  safe  landing,    il 
when  an  aircraft  has  actually  crasbad 
presumed   to   have   crashed,   a   searct 
rescu«!    program    requires   that   facillt 
provided  to  physically  search  for  and 
the  survivor?,  to  safety,  such  as  rescu? 
ties,  helicopters,  or  eravh  boats. 

During  tbe  war  It  was  found  and 
that  disasters  called  for  cooperation 
all  participating  agendea  which  had  fi 
at  their  dlspoaai  to  render  aid.    The  ( 
tlon  of  tbe^  facUltlea  eaUed  for  expei 
and  training.    From  thia  current  search 
rescue,  practices  were  envolved  in  that 
single  agency  with  primary  responsibtltt 
rendering  aid  Is  the  one  to  coordlnat 
effort  of  the  other  Federal  or  private 
having  facilities  In  tbe  particular  area. 

For  eaampia.  yon  aia  all  familiar  wit 
much-pvblliBlKd  raMOe  of  the  stirvlvoral 
the  Ill-fated  Belgian  airliner  which 
In  Newfotmdtead  last  fall  Thia  waa 
or  miss  preposition.  It  called  for  exf 
and  training,  and,  most  Important,  it 
for  coordination  by  tha  Coast  Guard.  Int 
Ing  tbe  Army,  the  Newfoundland 
ment.  United  SUtea  Rei  Croaa.  and  cli 
faculties. 

nmawATioNAL  xxsctTS  aarcrr 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  international 
portanca  of  aaarch  and   reecue.     Althc 
tbe  United  Statae  participated  In  and  si| 
tbe  1939  Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  i 
it    waa    not    until    the    Morro    Ceutle 
Mo/uitck   disasters    precipitated    a   coi 
sional  Investigation  that  the  United 
In   1930  ratified  this  convention,  being 
last  signatory  to  ratify.     This  investigat 
however,  did  not  limit  itself  to  recomi 
ing  ratification  of  the  1929  convention, 
undertook  a  comprehenalve  study  of 
time     safety     standarda     making     det 
recommendations  In  tha  form  of  legl 
and  regulatlona  to  be  Issued. 

It   has  now   been   many   years  since 
provisions    of    tbe     1939    convention 
drafted  snd.  spurred  by  the  war,  many 
velopments  have  taken  place  to  poln .  up  i 
CTspJMielm  betvasB  praaant-day  good 
tiees  and  tbe  aalrtlng  tntemational 
standards.     With  thia  altuatlon  before 
special  abipplng  committee  recommend* 
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t.  There  is  no  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  prescribing  minimum  standards  or  in- 
specting local  crash  facilities  at  civilian  air- 
ports. 

4.  There  is  no  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  Information  for 
the  indoctrination  of  civil  pilots  and  passen- 
gers, or  of  local  civil  crash  truck  or  crash 
boat  crews  in  rescue  and  survival  procedures. 

5.  There  is  no  standard  high  or  very  high 
distress  frequency  for  civil  aviation.  With 
most  civil  aircraft  not  equipped  to  transmit 
on  the  standard  international  distress  fre- 
quency of  500  kilocycles,  the  result,  by  way 
of  comparison,  is  getting  the  busy  signal  on 
the  telephone  when  you  are  trying  to  report 
a  fire. 

fl.  There  Is  no  federally  required  passen- 
ger briefing  as  to  the  location  and  operation 
of  emergency  exits  and  the  operation  of 
safety  belts  or  other  safety  devices,  as  is  now 
traditional  in  marine  transport. 


Rural  Electrification— FEPC 


'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  iciasissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  19.  1947 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record  will  cer- 
tainly be  interesting  reading  for  the 
American  farmers. 

By  a  roll-call  vote  the  House  denied 
$25,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  build  rural  power  lines  to  their 
homes.  When  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  had  asked  for  $300,000.- 
000.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
recommended  $250,000,000,  the  House  cut 
it  to  $225,000,000. 

Then  on  yesterday  when  I  attempted 
to  restore  the  $25,000,000  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  was 
denied  on  a  roll  call.  Then  without  a 
roll  call  the  same  House  voted  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  Europe,  to  help  coun- 
tries that  have  90  percent  of  their  farms 
already  electrified,  whereas  we  have  less 
than  60  percent. 

So  when  you  go  home  now,  you  will 
find  that  yesterday's  Record  is  going  to 
be  read  more  especially  by  the  farmers 
than  any  other  one  day's  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  since  we  entered 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  should  stop  making 
these  appropriations  and  passing  these 
bills  and  giving  this  money  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  Is  about  time  to  look 
out  for  our  own  people.  All  this  money 
for  rural  electrification  will  come  back 
with  interest  and  will  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
the  farmers  and  their  families — to  say 
nothing  of  the  relief  from  drudgery  it 
will  provide. 

I  hope  every  farmer  in  the  country 
reads  yesterday's  Record. 

I  understand  that  on  next  Monday  you 
are  going  to  take  up  the  so-called  anti- 


poll-tax  bill,  one  of  the  chief  planks  in 
the  Communist  platform,  in  order  to  try 
to  harass  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  they 
are  holding  hearings  on  the  PEPC  bill, 
the  main  plank  in  the  Communist  plat- 
form. They  passed  this  crazy  law  in 
New  York,  and  now  it  is  running  the 
businessmen  of  New  York  crazy  and  driv- 
ing industry  out  of  the  State.  Read  the 
analysis  of  the  New  York  law  and  the 
regulations  under  it  at  pages  9517-9522 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday, 
July  21,  and  you  will  see  what  this  vicious 
measure  means. 

Every  State  legislature  whose  mem- 
bers read  my  speech  of  February  13  on 
this  FEPC  law  In  New  York  turned  the 
crazy  PEPC  down  cold. 

Here  is  what  they  thought  of  It  in 
Illinois: 

Fair  Practices  Bn.L8  AssAn.EO  at  8princ- 
mcLD — Legislators  Hear  Business  akd 
Labor  Leaders 

(By  Johnson  Kanady) 
Springfield,  III.,  April  15^ — Representa- 
tives of  industry,  business,  and  labor  today 
Joined  in  opposing  passage  by  the  legislatvu'e 
of  any  of  the  four  falr-employment-practlces 
bills  now  before  it.  Opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure had  their  day  before  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittees in  both  Senate  and  House.  Propo- 
nents of  the  legislation,  which  is  designed 
to  outlaw  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
caiise  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  ancestry, 
had  their  inning  last  month  and  will  have 
brief  rebuttals  before  both  committees  next 
week. 

James  F.  Stiles,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  warned  against  piling 
State  regimentation  on  top  of  Federal  regl- 
mentatloifl  which,  he  said,  already  is  weigh- 
ing business  down. 

"Illinois  is  oue  of  the  few  States  which 
offers  one  of  the  finest  legislative  approaches 
to  industrial  enterprise."  Stiles  said.  "I  hope 
you  will  not  change  it." 

tJNION     leader    speaks 

Herman  Helronymous,  secretary  of  the  Tri- 
Clty  (Granite  City  area)  Central  Trades 
Council,  representing  lfi.600  members  of  38 
local  unions,  said: 

"This  bill  will  do  nobody  any  good.  There 
Is  no  law  to  make  anyone  love  me  if  he 
doesn't  want  to  love  me." 

Charles  E.  Terry,  secretary  of  the  Boss 
Co.,  glove  manufacturers,  with  seven  plants, 
one  in  Kewanee  and  another  in  Brookl3m, 
N.  Y.,  said  of  the  situation  In  New  York 
State,  which  has  an  FEPC  law: 

"There  are  manufacturers  In  New  York 
considering  seriously  taking  their  plants  to 
other  States." 

Gale  Warfield,  a  representative  of  Local  50, 
Chemical  Workers'  Union  (AFL),  at  Granit*: 
City,  said: 

"The  only  way  It  [abolishing  discrimina- 
tion] can  be  ddne  la  by  education." 

MANTTFACnniERS   OPPOSED 

David  R.  Clarke,  general  counsel  for  tho 
niinols  Manufacturers'  Association,  stimmed 
up  that  organization's  opposition  by  saying: 

"It  looks  like  the  creation  of  petty  tyr- 
anny— nothing  more  and  nothing  less." 

Many  of  the  witnesses  spoke  before  both 
conrmlttees.  the  House  Judiciary,  beaded  bj- 
Representative  Swanson,  Republican,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Senate  Judiciary,  headed  by 
Senator  Thompson,  Republican,  of  Oaiesburg. 
Both  hearings,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  witnesses  and  6{>ectators,  were  held  In  the 
legislative  chambers,  rather  than  in  the  small 
committee  rooms. 

Floyd  L.  Thompson,  former  Justice  of  tha 
State  supreme  court,  representing  53  busi- 
ness and  trade  associations  In  tha  Stata. 


spoke  only  before  the  senate,  declaring  that 
the  proposed  laws  are  "out  of  tuns  with 
American  traditions  and  American  concepts 
of  civil  rights."  His  45-mlnute  address 
summed  most  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  other  opponent*. 

"This  Nation  has  become  the  greatest  on 
earth  because  of  otir  political  philosophy  that 
the  least  governed  people  are  the  best  gov- 
erned people,"  Thompson  said.  "Whenever 
we  have  departed  from  this  course  and 
yielded  to  pressure  groups  in  their  design  to 
regulate  all  human  activities  by  law,  we  have 
created  problems  far  greater  than  the  evils 
at  which  the  legislation  was  aimed." 

Thompson  charged  that  professional  agi- 
tators of  a  pressure  group  requested  the 
drafting  and  presentation  of  the  FEPC  bills 
and  added,  "The  small  minority  for  this 
restraint  of  freedom  of  action,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, never  produced  anything  and  never 
gave  employment  to  anyone." 

He  charged  that  when  the  New  York  act 
became  law  in  July  of  IMS  it  had  been  stated 
that  15,000  complaints  were  ready  to  ba 
filed. 

"Everybody  braced  himself  for  the  flood," 
he  said.  "There  was  scarcely  a  trickle  in  tha 
first  2  weeks,  5  out  of  14,000,000  complained." 

TELLS  OF  COST  OF  PLAN 

"Do-gooders  who  think  they  have  a  mis- 
sion to  look  after  others,  the  new  bureau- 
crats, saw  their  Jobs  threatened  and  those 
suffering  from  a  minority  phobia  began  to 
beat  the  bushes  to  drive  in  the  game  so  tha 
ctistomers  would  not  be  disappointed,"  ba 
said. 

"Strain  as  they  might  they  were  able  to 
scare  up  only  162  complaints  before  Novem- 
ber 15.  1945. 

"This  is  the  answer  to  the  slander  of  Amer- 
ican employers. 

"To  settle  the  first  600  cases  In  New  York 
cost  tSOO.OOO."  Thompson  said. 

Thompson  said  that  denial  of  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  ask  certain  questions  on  em- 
ployment applications  would  help  Commu- 
nists to  infiltrate  their  agents  into  labor 
groups 

"Perhaps  that  Is  the  reason  the  Communist 
Party  in  Illinois  was  among  those  on  pro- 
ponents' day  in  March." 


Hifhljr  G>mbnstible  Fabrics  Mnst  Be 
Eluninatefl  From  IntersUte  Commerca 
to  Properly  Protect  the  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  a  great  many  people 
are  fatally  or  seriously  burned  by  highly 
combustible  fabrics.  There  seem  to  be 
no  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  definite 
number,  but  we  do  know  that  a  great 
many  people  are  burned  every  year  be- 
cause they  wear  fabrics  which  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  are  safe. 

In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  give  the  American  pub- 
lic the  necessary  protection  against  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  these  dangerous 
fabrics.  That  bill  was  supported  by  the 
National  Dry  Goods  Association. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  601,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 


eonsidt 
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protccdon  of  the  pablle  ttt^tmt  the  dan. 
ger  froi  a  the  sale  of  combostlble  fabrics 
used  in  clothes.  It  Is  substantially  the 
a;  my  former  bill.    This  bill  vms 
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ed  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Bepresi  nutives  and  testimony  was  pre- 
sented D  support  of  my  bill  and  another 
bill.  k»  iwn  as  the  Arnold  bilU 

»me  reason,  the  National  Dry 

Aosodatkm  bad  a  bill   drafted 

AaifOLJ).    of   lllmouri.    intro- 

j  same  in  the  House,  and  Sena- 

iAiT.  of  Indiana.  Introduced  It 

late. 

_         Is  a  simple  biU.    It  effectively 
bars  da  igerous  combustible  fabrics  from 
•rce.     It    provides    for 

^ for  violations  of  the 

law.  ii  also  provides  that  the  Attorney 
Genera  or  any  United  States  district  at- 
torney oay  bring  an  injunction  suit  pro- 
hibitini  the  sale  of  dangerous  comtmaH- 
ble  fabi  ics  in  Interstate  commerce,  wbtre 
the  Ind  cations  are  that  the  fabric  would 
be  danjerous  tf  used  for  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

The  <  etermlnatlon  of  what  fabrics  are 
danger*  iu5  and.  therefore,  should  be  ex- 
cluded rom  Interstate  commerce.  Is  gov- 
erned bra  test  described  by  the  National 
Bvcau  of  Standards  in  its  Circular  No. 
C-455. 

My  till  would.  I  think,  administer 
Itself  und  effectively  eliminate,  at  a 
verr  n)minal  cost  to  the  Gavemment 
Umm  <  anierour  fabriea.  Mo  one  wants 
them,  irhether  they  be  manufacturers 
or  retLilers.  The  retailers  especially 
otkject  to  these  fabrics.  When  they 
aeQ  cl^aies.  the  natural  warranty  is 
that  t  le  fabrics  of  which  the  clothes 
are  m  tde  are  safe  and  that  women 
and  clildren  need  have  no  fear  when 
weartni  ttmm  clothes.  Numerous  law- 
apMB^aye  been  filed  against  retailers 
M  v^as  wholesalers  and  manufac 
turers 
Juries 
made 

The 
which 
dustry 

mission.  This  means  that  the  Industry 
would  ;ry  to  police  Itself  by  agreeing  on 
the  at)  ndard  to  be  applied  to  test  the 
combo  itlbility  of  fabrics.  However, 
month  I  have  elapsed  and  they  have  been 
to  agree,  and  I  doubt  if  they  will 


claiming  daaagw  fcacawsf  of  in- 
ncurred  in  the  bwalag  of  clothes 
rom  dangerous  fabrics. 
Arnold  bill  Is  a  sort  of  NRA  blU. 
would  be  administered  by  the  In- 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


unable 

ever  m  xee  on  a  test. 


It 

simple 


ards 
would 


stnslble  to  me  to  set  down  a 

test,  such  as  provided  in  my  bill, 
and  ha  ve  the  test  made  by  an  independ- 
ent ag4  ncy.  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Stand - 

The  cost  of  this  administration 

be  nominal. 
1.  thprefore.  sincerely  hope  that  when 
Ocngrtss  reconvenes,  that  we  may  find 

T--  '°  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  enacted  into 

htw  f<r  the  protection  of  the  public. 
While  the  Industry  Is  trying  unsuccess- 
fully ti »  get  together  the  public  Is  still  ex- 
posed to  this  daofcr.  and  not  a  week 
but   what  soneooe  suffers   be- 

we  have  not  effectively  banned 

dangeious.  combustible  fabrics  from  the 
marke ;.  In  order  to  understand  the 
proble!  n.  I  am  making  my  bill.  H.  R  601. 
with  suggested  amendnants.  a  part  of 
this  st  fctcment  so  iiiiyww  tkat  may  rtad 


It  will  see  exactly  what  Is  proposed 
bow  simple  and  effective  It  undoubte< 
will  be.  I  changed  the  original  so 
bill  win  apply  only  to  wearing  appai 
as  most  cases  of  injury  or  death  coi 
from  the  burning  of  clothes  made  fi 
dangerous,  combustible  fabrics. 
This  Is  the  bill,  as  amended: 

uwtuatiu  BxwncMS  or  n.  a.  sot 
A  bill  to  prohibit  tbs  tnaipartatlan  of 
tain  highly  combostnis  fsfclUa  In  Int 
Stat*  eommcrce.  and  for  other  pt 

81. HOW  I.  Be  it  enaeteit.  etc..  That  It 
te  unlawful  for  any  peraon  to  make  uas  j 
any  msaas  or  instrumentality  of  commi 
eatlaa  or  tvaiMixvtatlon  in  lnteratat«  cr 
mare*  for  tb*  lmm*dtat*  or  eventual 
ot  aalllng  or  offartag  for  sale  or  for     ' 
alter  aal*  of  any  highly  combuaUbl*  fat 
aa  cMUiad  In  thia  act. 

flac.  a.  (a)  Whoever  vtolatea  the  pre 
of  this  set  ahall.  upon  conviction  tber 
aubj*st  to  a  On*  of  not  more  than  S1.C0  J 

or  to  both  aueb  tta*  and  trnprtaoBaaent. 

(b)  Whenever  Ui  the  Judgment  of  the 
torney  General  or  any  dlatrlct  attori 
tb*  United  Stataa  any  peraon  haa  aoga 
or  Is  about  to  engage  In.  any  acts  cr 
ties*  which  eoDStltut*  or  will  conatlt 
vtolstlon  of  thla  act.  h*  saay  waaMt 
tUm  to  any  court  of  tb*  Unltsd 
competent  Jurladlctlon  for  an  order  enj 
lag  auch  acta  or  pracUcaa,  and  upon  a 
tag  that  auch  peraon  haa  «igag*d  la 
sbouft  to  sagsgB  In  any  auch  act  or 
a  pwawasat  or  temporary  injunction, 
straining  order,  or  othar  ord«r 
granted  without  bond. 

6bc  3.  As  used  In  this  act  the  term— 

(a)  "PeraoQ"   mesne   an   Individual, 
poratlon.  partnarahlp.  aaaoelaUoo.  or 
isgsiitssil  group  Qt  persons,  or  any  tegal 
esasor  or  raprassptstive  of  any  of  th*  ft 
going;  and 

(b)  "Highly    combuaUbl*    fabric"    m 
any  woven,  knitted,  net-type,  or  fdtsd 
rlc.  or  illma.  or  other  materlala  aenrtng 
same  purpoees.  either  aa  yard  or  piece 
or  aa  arUclea  for  psrscmal  wear,  which 
or  bums  In  tbs  bortaotttal  position,  with 
nap.  pUe.  or  baasnkNis  ■""ti^Tig  oa  the  ui 
face,  at  a  grestsr  svsrags  rata  tfasB  one 
per  ascond.  the  stas  snd  condlUonlng  ot 
rls*  and  method  o(  taatmg  tu  be  In 
ance  with  the  procedure  prescribed  In 
tlonal    Bureau    of   Standards   Circular 
C453.  entitled  "Flams  Proofing  of  Textit 
Rrxjvided,  Tbat  tf  game  proofing  la  appllc 
meet  tbs  lequltsaienu  it  shall  have  pari 
nence.  as  Indicated  In  procedures  to 
tabll.shed    jy   the  Secretary    (of 
Commerce)    to  enable  them  to  be 
tioe  projected  useful  Ufe  of  the  fabrte. 

Ssc.  4.  The  provlalons  of  this  act  iball 
apply  to  fabrics  dsslgnsd  snd  weed  mx 
alvaly  for  purposss  oCbsr  tbaa  ar-^iea 
personal  wear 

Sec.  5.  The  proTlBfcma  of  thla  act  ahali 
apply  to  individual  shipments  of  any 
ncs  destined  excluslTeXy  for  purposes 
than  artldea  for  psrsonsl  wssr. 

8cc.  8.  The  provtetons  of  this  act  ahall 
apply  to  shipments  of  fabrics  to  destlnal 
where  they  will  be  proc eased  or  flnl 
meet  Its  requirements. 

Sac.  7.  Shipment*  made  under  any  exc 
tlon  covered  In  section  4,  5.  or  6  of  this  J 
absll  be  clearly  marked  on  the  outside  to  i 
tts  fabrte  to  be  highly  cosakMstlMa.  th* 
Stats  WM  ot  the  fabric  or  pwysss  at  the 
ment.  and  the  number,  title,  and  sectlc 
the  act  under  which  shipment  la  made 
same  information  ahall  be  given  on  bl 
lading  covering  th*  ablpment  and  any 
ahlpping  manlfeata. 

Sac.  S.  This  act  ahall  take  effect   1 
sftar  tb*  date  of  lu  passage. 


)F  REMARKS 


P.  BOLTON 


ATivn 


}ulv  26.  1947 

It.  Speaker,  I  wish 

cs  by  inserting  a  let- 

the  chairn.an  of  the 

Lands  together  with 

(   nrntttaa  flMmbera 

rich,  prerident  of 

soclatlon  on  Indian 

needs  of  the  Nava- 

le  Indian  tribes: 

ITT«D  .*TAT«S. 

I  REPBisBirr  ATnrxs. 
D  C.  JHlf  29.  1947. 

litis*  on  Pubi  s  Lands, 
ttentattvta. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
ian:  I  have  received  s 
^les  H  Dieuich  regard- 
^vably  tragic  slttiatlon 
ig  onee  served  on  In- 
cantiot  but  believe  in 
t.ttrmenta.  partirularly 
rich,  and  would  have 
any   statement   ah* 

'be  done  beiure  winter, 

^ds  Commtttee  can  In- 

Oommlaalnoar  provide 

^1>  'Mng.  blanket*,  etc.. 

t!.     agh  the  winter. 

them    have    been    In- 

Thcrc   was   perhaps  s 

Bason    In    the   original 

itkms.    The   settlen 

But  there  Is  no  rea- 

thelr  lot  harder  with 

no  excuae   for  an   en- 

re  claim  to  be  to  turn 

cor.ceutration.  or,  tf 

[persons  camps. 

^Bt  you  will  Insist  upon 

attention  of  the  mem- 
ig  Ifra.  Dietrich  B  letter 

ter  wUl  bs  s  Mtlsfylng 


jMMrrrss 

Jolt  18,  1947. 

^e  are  happy  over  the 

in  our  outlln*  of  sug- 

I  expenses  ot  Indian  sd- 

sacrlfldng  aervlces. 

i*d    from    the    Navajo 

^Ing   at    Window    Rock. 

opportunity  lor  ob- 

9n.  and  vlaita  with  In- 

snnel.  mission  arte*. 

to  emphsslas  tbs  dire 

,  at  this  time.     All  relief 

by  April,  although  It 

Rt  too  frugally.    There 

month  for  one  Indl- 

lere  there  were  two  or 

reUef      The  BUtea  at 

lexlco  give   no  help   to 

•curlty.    Tradar* 

for  foodstuSc. 

:k-reductlon  program. 

fsbrep  and  horses,  killed 

and  other  wild  animals 

the  Navajoa  In  previous 

of   tbs  BMW  f stlon 


have  pathetic  fields  of  stunted  corn,  and  some 
hundreds  of  men  (out  ol  60.000  population) 
have  secured  off -reservation  Jotjs  on  railroads. 
A  few  hiudred  families  have  summer  em- 
ployment on  the  Bluewater  Irrigation  proj- 
ect (privately  owned),  where  Indecent  hous- 
ing and  Banltatlon  resulted  In  40  cases  of 
typhoid  last  summer.  These  typhoid  carriers 
wars  handling  carrots  and  lettuce  shipped  to 
eastern  markeU.  The  pay  there  Is  so  low 
that  no  money  la  left  at  the  end  of  the  season 
to  carry  the  families  through  the  winter. 

There  Is  no  work,  no  hope,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  reservation.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  generous,  humane  Government  doesn't 
help  these  people  only  because  the  conditions 
ot  poverty  and  disease  are  not  known  by  Con- 
graas  and  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

I  hope  It  is  not  too  late  to  secure  surplus 
commodities  of  clothing,  blankets,  mat- 
tresses, and  above  all.  food,  to  keep  these 
people  alive  this  coming  winter.  How  does 
one  go  about  securing  surplus  commodities? 
The  welfare  worker  at  Window  Rock  told  me 
she  put  in  an  application  for  blankets  and 
mattresses  a  year  ago.  but  has  had  no  re- 
sponse. Hungry  Navajos  see  carloads  of  po- 
tatoes being  shipped  through  Gallup.  N  Mex., 
on  their  way  to  be  destroyed. 

I  do  not  believe  In  relief  where  prevention 
Is  possible,  but  there  Is  as  great  an  emer- 
gency on  the  Navajo  Reservation  now  as 
there  la  in  Europe.  I  hope  when  the  appro- 
priation measure  is  paased  It  will  carry  an 
adequate  sum  for  Navajo  relief 

There  Is  one  welfare  worker  for  the  whole 
reservation,  which  is  four  times  the  size  of 
Massachusetts,  and  no  field  nurses.  Nurses 
should  go  into  the  hogans  (one  room  houses) 
whe^e  crippled  mothers  who  may  also  have 
trachoma,  and  children  with  incipient  tu- 
berculosis from  undernourishment,  must  be 
persuaded  to  take  tieatment.  The  children 
must  now  be  started  on  the  way  to  becoming 
self-supporting  adulu  or  they  will  develop 
diseases  and  handicaps  which  will  make  them 
public  charges  all  their  lives. 

There  Is  no  place,  except  at  a  few  missions, 
where  orphaned  and  crippled  Navajo  chil- 
dren can  be  cared  for  •  •  •  not  only  on 
the  reservation  but  anjnvhere  In  the  United 
States  The  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  say  that  Indians  are  not  State 
charges,  and  the  Federal  Government  makes 
no  provision  'or  their  care. 

As  you  cut  the  trimmings  In  Indian  ad- 
ministration— photographers,  historians,  an- 
thropologists, extra  personnel  in  duplicating 
offloss — please  do  not  forget  the  human  serv- 
ices which  this  country  owes  the  Indians 
as  much  as  to  foreigners,  and  the  need  to 
educate  and  prepare  the  Indians,  particularly 
the  Navajos.  to  support  themselves  by  some 
economy  other  than  that  based  on  land. 
Otherwise  the  need  for  relief  expenditures 
will  increase  from  year  to  year.  However, 
temporary  relief  before  winter  must  be  pro- 
vided by  this  Government,  or  the  churches 
and  women's  clube,  and  so  forth,  will  have 
to  b*  asked  to  furnish  private  assistance  for 
the  wards  of  the  United  States  Government. 
We  must  not  postpone  help  any  longer. 

I  wish  you  could  find  time  during  the  re- 
cess to  visit  the  Navajo  Reservation,  but  get 
off  the  main  roads,  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  the  needs  of  these  people  and  also 
the  possibility,  through  development  of  re^ 
sources  such  as  irrigation  and  small  scattered 
Industries,  of  making  them  economically 
secure  and  an  asset  to  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Chaklzs  H.  DimticH, 
President,  Sew  Mexico  Association 

on  Indian  Affairs. 

Samta  Fx,  N.  Mxx. 


Deficit  Spending  Af  ain  in  Fiscal  Year 
1947 


nroUSTKIAL   BUSSIA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  MISSOT7U 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  announced  that  for  the  first 
time  in  years  the  budget  was  balanced 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947, 
and  that  the  Treasury  was  left  with  a 
surplus  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  True  enough,  the  pub- 
lished statement  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment shows  total  receipts  of  $43,258.- 
833,000  during  the  year  as  against  total 
expenditures  of  $42,505,045,000,  leaving 
a  budget  surplus  of  $753,787,000. 

But  included  in  the  total  receipts  is 
$2,885,777,763,  representing  the  proceeds 
of  .sales  of  surplus  property.  This  Is  a 
liquidation  item  and  not  an  income  item. 
It  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  re- 
ceipts in  any  honest  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  rerformance  of  the  administration 
(iuring  the  past  year. 

Deducting  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  leaves  only 
$40,373,056,000  of  actual  Income  as 
against  total  expenditures  of  $42,505,- 
045.000,  and  the  result  is  that,  measuring 
actual  Income  against  actual  expendi- 
tures there  was  an  actual  net  deficit  of 
two  billion  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
million  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Truman  administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  familiar  New  Deal  pattern  of 
deficit  spending.  The  only  way  it  could 
make  ends  meet  was  to  sell  off  some  of 
the  property  owned  by  the  Government 
and  spend  the  proceeds.  On  that  theory 
it  could  sell  the  Capitol  building  or  a 
national  park  and  claim  the  proceeds 
as  income. 

No,  economy  is  a  false  front  with  the 
Truman  administration.  It  is  insolvent 
fiscally,  as  well  as  morally  and  politically. 


Russian  Aim*  in  Postwar  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  by  S.  H.  Scheibla 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  May  28,  1945. 
I  would  like  to  know,  as  would  many 
others,  what  Russia  has  done  since  1945. 


(By  a  H.  Scheibla) 
(Verbatim  excerpts) 

Officials  are  convinced  that  for  the  future 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  granted  rank  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  States  as  a  world 
economic  power.    •    •    • 

Russia's  industrial  planners  are  not  only 
set  to  expand  production  within  the  bound- 
aries of  their  Eurasian  nation;  they  are  be- 
ginning already  a  program  of  drawing  upon 
the  strength  of  their  neighbors.     •     •     • 

*  *  *  Of  course  Russia  has  suffered 
vast  war  damage.  •  •  •  Yet  officials  here 
report  that  the  volume  of  Soviet  Indus- 
trial production  has  Increased  during  the 
war.    •    •    • 

*  *  *  Supplementing  Its  economy  with 
lend-lease  imports,  the  Soviet  Union  dtir- 
ing  the  fighting  was  all  but  able  to  stop  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods.  Men  and  ma- 
terials could  be  diverted  •  •  •  to  ex- 
pansion of  heavy  Industry  •  •  •  the 
capacity  of  the  electric  power  stations  put 
Into  operation  during  1944  In  the  mtishroom- 
Ing  Ural  Industrial  region  nearly  equals  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  all  stations  biOlt  dur- 
ing the  first  5-year  plan. 

Russia  also  has  made  strides  in  prospect- 
ing new  sources  of  raw  materials  •  •  • 
200  new  coal  mines  were  sunk  during  the 
war.  Equal  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
other  minerals.    •    •    • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •      •     In   the   older   Industrial   areas 

•  •  •  the  Soviet  engineers  have  a  good 
start  at  reconstructing  plants  whose  movable 
machinery  had  been  evacuated.  •  •  • 
Since  liberation  in  late  1943.  south  Russia 
alone  has  restored  IS  blast  furnaces  with 
aggregate  capacity  of  8.135  cubic  meters  by 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

•  •  •  Instead  of  bringing  back  evacu- 
ated equipment  •  •  •  new  faclUUes  wer* 
Installed.    •     •     • 

•  •  •  For  the  time  being,  however,  Rus- 
sia will  not  approach  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  Marshal  Stalin  has  stated  that 
the  Soviet  goal  Is  to  produce  60.000.000  tons 
per  year  •  •  •  he  can  perhaps  do  It  in 
a  decade,  perhaps  sooner  *  •  •  It  Is  s 
goal  doubling  or  trebling  prewar  Russian 
output  •  •  •  It  remains  lower  than  pres- 
ent American  annual  capacity  of  some  96,- 
500.000  tons  of  steel.  Before  the  war,  oUr 
capacity  was  about  81,500,000  tons. 

To  supplement  Its  domestic  strength,  then, 
the  Soviet  has  already  begun  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  Its  neighbors.     •     •     • 

Simplest  has  been  the  annexation  of  the 
Balkan  States,  eastern  Poland,  and  parts  of 
eastern  Rumania.     •     •     • 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  Rtissla's 
relations  with  Sweden.  Bilateral  trade  has 
Just  been  resumed;  the  Swedes  are  making 
delivery  now  on  orders  taken  from  Russia 
In  1940.  They  will  be  of  most  direct  use  In 
reconstruction  and  expansion.  Including  rail- 
road equipment,  machine  tools,  high-grade 
steel,  ball  bearings,  and  small  motors.  In 
exchange,  Sweden  gets  Russian  oil  products, 
manganese  ore,  and  grain.  Only  about  $25,- 
000.000  Is  Involved  in  this  exchange,  but  It's 
a  beginning. 

Russia    has    be(,un    trade    with    Finland. 

•  •  •  The  reparations  agreement  signed 
December  17,  1944.  provided  that  Finland 
would  deliver  $300,000,000  in  materials.  This 
was  broken  Into  $100,000,000  of  machinery 
and  railroad  equipment,  $60,000,000  in  new 
ships  and  $15,000,000  in  olu  ships,  $100,000.> 
000  in  timber,  cellulose,  paper,  and  wood 
products,  and  $25,000,000  In  copper  wire  and 
copper  cables.  The  payments  are  to  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  6  years,  with  deliveries  ol 
$50,000,000  of  goods  each  year. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONJ 


trJMto  IB  addition  to  the  rcpantkiCM. 
an  agreement  with  Finland  oa 


Jantutfy  bl.  1945.  The  Soriet  agreed  to 
liver  to  1  Inland  by  June  1  of  thia  year  SJM 
tons  of  1  rhe»t,  25.000  tons  of  rye.  1,000  ton* 
of  sucar,  M  too*  of  choccdatc.  and  250  tona 
of  otlMT  awfali.  In  return.  Finland  agreed 
to  send  1  «■!•  ttlelMl.  cobalt,  and  aulfur  ore. 
•rd  to  cpatr  Sortet  Tiaaal».  bnn'^tng  th« 
total  Tal  le  of  the  transaction  to  •J.^eO.OM. 
A  aacQ  id  trade  agreement,  signed  a  fnv 
days  ^o  Involved  a  volum*  of  $17,000,000; 
It  will  grn  Russia  wood  p-oducts,  particu- 
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Mr.    MURDOCK.    Mr.   Speaker, 
question  which  I  have  posed  has 
ing  to  do  with  foreign  affairs,  nor 
with  our  Nation-wide  domestic  affi 
Just  now  I  am  thinking  of  passible 
provements  to  make  Arizona  and  n< 
boring  portions  of  the  Pacific  Souths 
more   productive,  and   more  habit 
Having  given  B09t  of  my  congrc 
attention  and  thought  to  recli 
in  the  southwestern  comer  of  our  cot 
try.  I  am.  of  course.  stiU  thinking 
terms  of  the  traditional  type  of  reclj 
tlon.    However,  just  now  I  want  to 
ment  on  other  possible  types  of  re 
mation. 

It  is  a  physical  fact,  often  noted 
all  who  are  thinking  on  the  prok 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  good 
which  might  be  tilled  in  this  sei 
southwestern  region  than  there  is 
for  such  land.    Without  adequate 
these  millions  of  acres  of  good  land 
not  be  tilled  and  made  productive 
our    traditional    type    of    reclamatl 
Therefore,  as  the  matter  now  stands] 
is  a  problem  of  selection  to  reclaim 
be$t  portions  of  the  tillable  lands 
cording  to  the  supply  of  water  which] 
available.   Following  out  that  plan, 
is,  of  course,  great  water  contiovi 
between  the  States,  especially  in  the 
orado  River  Basin,  and  the  same  tl 
applies  to  other  basins.    For  that 
ter.  there  Is  controversy  between  diff^ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  State  within 
same  ba.^in.    However,  that  Is  not 
problem  I  have  In  mind  here. 

In  view  of  the  foregoins  facts,  I 
felt  th?.t  a  new  tjrpe  of  agriculture 
be  resorted  to  to  get  maximum 
and  the  greatest  possible  production 
of  the  lands  in  the  semlarid  Southwi 
This  new  type  of  agriculture  should 
less  water  for  the  same  monetary 
In  production,  and  that  may  be  ace 
plished.  in  my  opinion,  by  making 
available  water  supply  go  further  in 
Isfjring   needs   and    also   In   prodi 
crops    which    require    less    water, 
which   are   also   valuable.    How 
these  two  thing<  be  done?    That  is. 
can  we  make  the  available  water 
go  further  and  how  can  we  add  a?rl( 
ture  production  in  that  area  which 
require  less  water  per  unit  than  the  pr 
ent   production   requires?    I   may 
know  the  answer,  but  I  think  the 
Southwest  must  find  these  answers  orl 
cruelly  limited  in  its  population  gro^i 

•uanuucATioN  awo  nMoxscROOND 

Possibly  one  answer  to  the  fore 
question  is  sublrrlgatlon.    I  believe 
Irrigation  may  be  applied  to  much  of  \ 
area  that  has  been  recently  or  is  now 
ing  irrigated  by  surface  irrigation, 
I  believe  that  the  amount  of  water 
acre  needed  for  any  given  crop  can 
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able  and  require  less  than  half  the  water 
in  comparison  with  some  of  the  crops 
which  it  might  displace.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  for  the  agriculture  experts  to 
figure  out. 

In  my  own  mind.  I  feel  sure  that  be- 
fore long  a  species  of  cactus  known  as 
yucca  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable 
crop  in  various  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
where  it  grows  naturally  on  the  desert. 
Thf  re  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  its 
products.  The  only  question  is — and  I 
think  that  has  almost  been  solved — in 
regard  to  the  harvesting  of  yucca  foliage 
and  extracting  its  products  with  labor- 
saving  machinery  at  low  cost.  American 
engineers  may  be  depended  upon  to  ac- 
complish this  latter  feat. 

If  the  harvesting  of  the  natural  yucca 
from  the  desert  can  within  the  near 
future  be  profitably  done,  the  next  step 
would  be  Jie  cultivation  of  yucca  as  a 
row  crop.  I  am  informed  by  scientists 
that  that  is  easily  possible,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  yucca  under  cul- 
tivation would  require  any  more  water 
than  it  requires  in  nature  growing  on  the 
desert.  Of  course,  yucca  and  bear  grass 
grow  naturally  only  in  certain  areas, 
limited  by  soil,  climate,  and  altitude,  but 
there  is  a  vast  portion  of  the  southwest 
where  this  favorable  combination  exists. 

Duilng  the  war  we  made  some  effort 
in  the  growing  of  guayule  to  provide  nat- 
ural rubber.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time 
we  came  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
synthetic  rubber,  but  never  was  there  a 
moment  during  the  war  when  we  were 
shut  off  from  the  natural  rubber  supply 
of  the  tropics  that  we  failed  to  utilize 
every  bit  of  natural  rubber  we  could  get. 
Tire  manufacturers  today  will  tell  you 
that  a  little  natural  rubber  with  the  syn- 
thetic rubber  is  best  for  all  kindi  of  tires, 
especially  large  ones.  The  president  of 
one  of  the  large  tire  manufacturing  com- 
panies is  very  enthusiastic  about  guayule 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
grow  it  even  If  we  have  to  subsidize  it 
heavily  for  the  first  few  years.  I  am  not 
given  to  making  prediction?,  but  I  will 
venture  to  guess  that  In  spite  of  all  our 
synthetic  rubber  technique,  and  in  spite 
of  our  peacetime  return  to  natural  rubber 
from  the  tropics,  we  will  continue  to  de- 
pend upon  natural  rubber  grown  in  this 
country  to  an  Increasing  degree.  Guay- 
ule Is  the  best  plant  that  we  can  grow  for 
that  purpose. 

tZSKCDINO    AND   AKTmCUL   RAINTAU. 

I  have  many  times  called  attention  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams,  who  has 
developed  a  method  of  pelletizing  seed 
and  distributing  the  seed  pellets  rapidly 
over  a  large  area  from  airplanes.  In  the 
drier  regions,  as  in  southern  Arizona.  Dr. 
Adams  uses  a  drought-resistant  grass 
seed,  an  Importation  from  Africa  known 
as  Lehman's  love  gra.ss  This  grass  seed 
i.s  very  small,  requiring  6,000.000  or  7.- 
OOD.COO  seeds  to  weigh  a  pound.  In  sow- 
ing this  seed  from  airplanes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  encase  It  in  pellets  of  good  earth 
to  which  fertil  Z3r  and  other  elements 
have  been  added. 

The  pellets  carry  the  seed  where  they 
should  be  and  preserve  them  and  give  the 
£eed  every  possible  chance  of  germina- 


tion. This  particular  grass  can  thrive 
on  less  than  8  inches  of  rainfall.  It  Is  a 
very  nutritious  and  promising  kind  of 
grass,  and  Dr.  Adams'  method  seems 
likely  to  be  a  very  effective  way  of  revege- 
tatlng  vast  areas  which  have  been  over- 
grazed, denuded,  and  subjected  to  ero- 
sion. This  reseedlng  work  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  it  is  full  of  promise  for  millions 
of  acres  of  range  land,  fit  only  for  graz- 
ing, throughout  the  Western  States, 

Another  scientific  accomplishment 
which  may  be  just  over  the  horizon  has 
actually  been  tried  out  with  success  both 
in  Arizona  and  Australia.  I  refer  now  to 
a  method  of  causing  rain  from  clouds 
which  otherwise  would  not  precipitate 
their  moisture.  Less  than  a  year  ago  a 
scientist  caused  a  snowstorm  by  dropping 
a  few  pounds  of  dry  ice  from  a  plane  fly- 
ing over  a  cloud.  This  technique  has 
been  recently  applied  especially  In  the 
deserts  of  Australia  and  to  a  smaller  de- 
gree in  Arizona.  It  is  found  that  clouds 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  if  caught 
at  just  the  right  stage  where  a  slight 
change  in  temperature  will  cause  precip- 
itation, may  be  made  to  3aeld  their  mois- 
ture by  dropping  dry  ice  into  the  cloud 
from  planes  flying  over  it.  Who  can 
foresee  the  possible  results  of  such^ 
technique? 

I  talked  this  over  with  Dr.  Adams,  who 
is  already  successfully  sowing  pelletized 
grass  seed  from  the  air,  which  seed  re- 
quires little  moisture  to  dissolve  the  pel- 
lets and  cause  the  seed  to  germinate. 
This  method  alone  gives  a  great  impetus 
toward  replanting  the  vegetation,  but 
after  it  germinates  in  a  hot,  dry  country 
it  is  then  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  ele- 
ments. If.  to  the  great  assistance  which 
the  airplane  distribution  of  pelletized 
s^ed  gives  the  vegetation  toward  a  start, 
we  could  add  a  systematic  furnishing  of 
showers  or  light  rains,  we  could  further 
guarantee  the  growth.  All  of  these 
things  may  seem  fantastic,  but  easily 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  under 
known  natural  laws. 

COMCLDEION 

Supposing  that  these  things  can  be 
done,  what  will  it  mean  to  all  the  States 
of  our  Pacific  Southwest?  It  will  mean 
that  this  area — the  Nation's  sun  parlor, 
heretofore  appealing  to  the  rich  or  to  the 
sick — will  present  an  invitation  to  people 
of  moderate  means  In  all  walks  of  life  to 
make  their  homes  where  they  can  make 
a  living  and  enjoy  climate  and  scenery 
vastly  different  from  that  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  were  born.  There 
has  been  a  great  trend  in  population 
grov/th  in  the  cities  of  the  Southwest, 
Los  Angeles  being  a  notable  example. 
GI's  are  flocking  into  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia in  great  numbers,  and  they  would 
like  to  make  their  homes  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  They  cannot  do  so  unless 
industry  is  developed  to  support  this 
large  population.  Nature  furnishes  a 
challenge  which  we  must  accept.  In  so 
doing  v/e  must  develop  new  industries, 
new  means  of  livelihood,  new  weaith- 
producing  facilities  that  will  make  pos- 
sible an  expanding  population  to  the 
beuGilt  of  the  entire  country  as  well  as 
the  Slates  involved. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr,  bpeaker.  last 
week,  at  a  solemn  ceremony  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln collection  of  the  papers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  were  declared  open  and  free  to 
all  who  might  desire  to  Inspect  or  use 
them  for  scholarly  purposes.  This  in- 
valuable collection  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Nation  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  son  upon 
condition  that  it  should  remain  sealed 
for  21  years  after  his  death,  and  the  time 
limit  having  elapsed  at  midnight  on 
July  26,  1947.  It  has  become  part  of  the 
Nation's  historical  heritage. 

Lincoln  scholars  who  Inspected  some  of 
the  18.000  letters  and  documents  of  the 
collection,  do  not  expect  that  they  will 
bring  about  any  important  revision  of 
their  estimate  of  Lincoln  himself;  nor 
cause  any  marked  change  of  their  his- 
torical interpretation  of  the  roles  played 
by  members  of  Lincoln's  war  Cabinet. 
But  future  biographers  of  this  singularly 
great,  and  singularly  American  figure, 
will  resort  to  this  new  accretion  of  mate- 
rial pertaining  to  him  while  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  there  should  be  ever  a  time 
when  Americans  will  not  return  to  Lin- 
coln for  renewed  faith  in  themselves 
and  their  stupendous  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy whose  like  has  not  been  seen 
upon  this  eaith. 

It  was  in  this  sense  that  Roy  P.  Ba- 
sel er,  one  of  the  eminent  Lincoln  schol- 
ars present  at  the  opening  of  the  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  collection,  spoke.  He 
said: 

I  believe  that  America  will  continue  to 
follow  Lincoln's  belief  that  the  wealth  and 
power  which  have  accrued  to  the  Nation  in 
our  quest  for  freedom  and  equality  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  is  a  byproduct,  to  be  used 
as  a  means  of  furthering  the  quest.  Our 
wealth  and  pcwer  cannot  Justify  our  democ- 
racy before  the  nations  of  the  world,  now  or 
ever.  But  our  democracy  can  Justify  oiir 
wealth  and  power,  by  utilizing  it  in  the 
quest  for  a  better  world  for  all  men  every- 
where. We  shall  have  failed  of  the  historic 
destiny  which  Lincoln  saw  for  us  vmless  we 
recognize  with  him  that,  as  he  said,  "The 
struggle  of  today,  is  not  altogether  for  to- 
day- It  Is  for  a  vast  future  also  " 

Every  American  reveres  the  name  of 
Lincoln  as  he  reveres  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington. But  those  of  us  who  serve  in 
this  House  have  an  especial  pride  in  him 
for  he  served  here  as  a  Member  from 
Illinois  in  the  years  1847-49.  Let  us  re- 
member as  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  these  days  when  heavy 
responsibilities  rest  up>on  us,  the  spirit  of 
this  man  who.  through  black  and  weary 
months  of  reverses,  petty  bickerings,  and 
inexTective  effort,  never  faltered;  who 
stood  firm  when  men  around  him  lost 
their  courage  and  deviated  from  their 
purpose;  was  clear-minded  in  the  midst 
of  confusion;  a  monument  of  resolve  in 
the  midst  of  defeat  and  magnanimous  in 
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the  ace  ot  victory.  And  in  those  un- 
hapi  y  moments  when  we  may  be  led 
astn  J  to  say  or  to  do  those  things  that 
promote,  not  the  national  welfare  but 
som(  selfish  interest,  let  us  have  resort, 
as  L  ncoln  said  In  his  first  inaugtiral.  to 
"the  better  angels  of  o\ir  nature." 

lb  one  of  us  can  hope  to  add  luster  to 
Line  )ln's  name  or  height  to  his  stattire. 
Yet  t  may  not  be  amiss  to  say.  In  these 
trou  >led  days  of  ours,  that  among  all  his 
supe  rlative  gifts,  none  was  greater  than 
his  fi  If t  of  understanding.  It  is  that  gift 
of  intuition,  of  prescience,  of  penetra- 
tion and  divination,  which,  greater  than 
logic,  far  transcends  logic,  anc"  becomes 
proi  hecy.  It  is  the  gift  of  being  able  to 
IcMdE  Into  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  far 
hori  ;on  where  shadowily  march  the  gen- 
eral ons  unborn.  In  its  presence  legal- 
isms become  shabby,  the  expedient 
sbai  leful.  the  utilitarian  shoddy.  We 
are  nestimably  the  richer  because  tiiis 
gift  was  Lincoln's.  We  may  indeed  owe 
our  survival  as  a  nation  to  it;  and  if  we 
art  »  endure  greatly  we  shall  have  to 
rao  t  to  it  and  each  of  us.  in  his  own 
way  emulate  it. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  those  of 
sch(  larship,  the  turning  over  to  the  peo- 
ple I  y  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection 
of  t  \e  papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  an 
Imp  >rtant  event  in  our  national  life.  We 
sha  L  have  need  of  greatness  m  the  days 
to  <»me.  and  these  papers,  yellowed, 
smudged,  and  Interhned  with  the  writ- 
ings! ^^^  annotations  of  Lincoln,  are 
of  the  outward  evidences  of  the  in- 
varfi  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
a  man  entirely  typical  of  the  new 
that  had  grown  up  after  the  War 
of  Ihdependence. 
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RelectioiM  on  tbe  Merger  Bill 
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cr 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAiJit»mA 

D)  THI  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVXS 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
er.  having  been  a  member  of  the 
bervlce  In  the  First  World  War,  I 
hav  i  had  an  interest  in  military  aviation 
sine :  1919.  At  that  time,  we  could  fore- 
hat  the  air  branch  of  the  armed  ser^'- 
had  a  tremendous  future.  As  time 
roll^  on,  General  Mitchell,  the  com- 
mai  der  of  the  Air  Forces  in  the  AEP, 
and  for  whom  I  flew,  brought  the  problem 
of  oeveloping  and  giving  proper  recogni- 
tton^to  '.he  Air  forces  to  a  sharp  focus. 
la  pet.  he  tallred  so  much  about  it  and 
80  indiscreet  tn  what  he  said,  that 
^as  finally  separated  from  the  Army, 
of  the  things  that  General 
lOt^heB  aald  are  pfoptoette  when  look- 
at  tiWB  tnm  ttili  vantagt:  point. 
)olnted  out  that  in  any  future  war. 


tag 

Be 


Alat  ka  would  be  a  key  station,  which  we 
can  DOW  clearly  understand.  H?  point(>d 
out  that  the  Air  Forces  would  develop 
thel  r  armamt.nt  and  weapons  to  the  ex- 
tent where  war  would  be  very  devastat- 
iBcJ  He  Indicated  thct  the  emphasis 
wot  Id  be.  not  so  much  at  striking  and 
des  roying  the  opposing  armed  forces 


but   at   destro3ring   the   Industrli 
production  centers  of  the  ene 
this  came  to  pass  in  1944  and  IS 
can  now  see  that  the  Air  Forces 
key  to  victory,  in  the  event  we  she 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  into  ai 
war.    The  destructive  capacity  of 
ODS  which  can  be  carried  by  air  is 
awfuL    Scientists  have  practic 
us    that    the    human    race,    oi 
through  its  armed  forces,  has  tbe 
to  destroy  itself. 

All  during  this  time,  we  have  sti 
to  make  an  autonomous  place  for  tt 
Forces  or  to  unify  our  entire 
forces.  Thai  really  was  tbe  plea  of 
William  Mitchell,  namely,  that  we 
unification  of  the  armed  forces  wl 
the  single  problem  of  protecting 
curing  our  Nation  against  aggre 
The  present  bill  is  a  step  in 
rection. 

In  the  bill,  specific  legislative  pi 
tion  is  given  the  Marine  Corps, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  legislative 
anty  to  the  position  of  any  unit  or  bi 
of  the  anned  services.    I  believi 
fundaanntal  that  lo  segment  or 
of  the  armed  services  has  a  ves 
to  its  continued  existence.    Pre 
to  time,  we  must  test  its  uscfulni 
necessity  In  the  light  of  changing 
tions  and  responsibilities.    II  any  1^ 
cannot  justify  itself  under  the 
situation,  it  must  be  eliminated  or 
fied.    Measured    by    what   the 
Corps  did  in  this  war  and  the 
victories  which  they  produced. 
be  useful  for  a  long  time,  perhai 
ever.    However,  to  give  legislatii 
tonomy  Is  a  different  thing  entire! 
merely    providing    administratii 
dunery  for  the  continuance  of 
cific  branch  of  the  armed  services, 
a  segment  of  the  armed  servic 
legislative  protection.  It  is  very 
to  change  or  eliminate  it.  even 
future  neceotty  should  make 
easary.  and  frequently  those  wl 
legislative  sanctuary  for  their 
group  know  this. 

Another  provision  provides 
Navy  shall  have  its  ov/n  independl 
force.  I  think  it  is  quite  evident 
who  are  trained  in  air  warfare, 
bill  is  merely  a  step  in  tbe 
merger  of  the  Air  Forces.  un< 
head.  The  thinking  of  some 
leading  airmen  in  the  Navy,  as 
the  thinking  of  the  leading  airmen  I 
Army,  Is  that  to  bring  th«>  maximi 
tection.  the  Air  Forces  mu!<:t 
grated  into  one  cohesive  unit, 
war  is  all-out  war  operated  on 
line  with  everything  we  have, 
operated  on  )ara]lel  tracks  wit 
eration  between  the  conductors. 

In  1931,  one  of  my  predecessc 
Forrest  C.  Curry.  Jr.,  introduced 
H.  R.   261,  Seventy -second   Conf 
providing  for  one  Department 
tional  Defense,  in  other  words, 
for  a  merger  s  jnilar  to  what  we 
recently.    He  was  an  air -service 
in  World  War  I  and  later  became 
friend  of  General  Mitchell.     It 
years  after  the  war  ended  bef« 
Curry's  proposal  was  submitted 
Crete  form  to  the  Contrress. 
provided  a  separate  Air  Force, 
cers  were  to  come  from  the 
the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps. 


other  words,  there  was 

if  all  personnel,  of  the 

of  the  services,  who 

This  is  what  I  predict 

le  air  branch  of  our 

tr  forget  that  national 
igle  problem.  We  must 
id  grant  the  power  to 
lem  in  such  a  manner 

fluidity  in  its  admin- 

le  who  has  the  respon- 

Ing  out  a  mission  must 

)gether  all  the  elements 

iry  to  successfully  carry 

This  bill  is  a  itep  la 

Time    and    experience 

),t  changes  will  be  neces- 

le  most  defense  for  our 
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/,  July  24.  1947 

lew  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Committee  on  Ways 
House.  I  should  like  to 
smbers  of  this  body  a  few 
lubject  of  Federal  taxa- 
you  will  carry  home 
loughtful  consi Iteration 
with  your  constituents 
ig  recess.    I  believe  you 
Tith  me  that  th<»e  mat- 
more  careful  study  and 
lis  Congress  resumes  its 

I  have  Insls*^.  and 
kmonstrated  for  the  rec- 
Eatory  taxes  alvays  de- 
te. 

m.  this  Congress  over- 

>rs  a  reduction  In  per- 

lixes  at  this  time.     But. 

lose  who  oppose  such  a 

some  instanc<!S.  those 

I  indoctrinated  with  the 

)ractice  of  tax  and  tax, 

much  reason  to  reduce 
mditures  and  cut  taxes 
ras  in  doing  so  follow- 
The  program  of  gov- 
)my  then  adopted  blazed 
ipt  and  substantial  re- 
sidual Income  taxes,  and 
of  national  and  indl- 

re  so  high  in  1918  that 

at  the  point  of  dimln- 

The  situation  today  In 

Idual  Income  taxes  may 

[what  it  was  in  1918,  ex- 

I  is  many  times  w  orse.    A 

show  you  why  the  situa- 

the  individual  taxpayer 

national  economy. 

)rld  War  I  period,  say  for 

and  including  1919.  the 

ndual  returns  iind  tax- 

Jturns  with  net   Income 

In    any   year    S.SOO.OOO 

Ics  of  Income  for  1942, 


United  States  Treasury  Department, 
part  I.  page  234.  During  World  War  n. 
say  for  the  years  1939-47.  the  number 
of  such  returns  rose  from  seven  and 
three-fourths  million  in  1939  to  about 
fortz-eight  and  one-half  millions  by 
1947— hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  H.  R.  1,  March  1947, 
page  30.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  individual  tax  returns  between  1939 
and  the  present  time  has  multiplied 
almost  seven  times  the  1939  total,  or 
about  nine  times  the  highest  number  of 
returns  attained  in  World  War  I. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  to  observe  that 
during  the  World  War  I  period,  no  in- 
comes under  $1,000  were  taxed,  and  less 
than  2,000.000  returns  were  filed  with 
incomes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  In  World 
War  II.  however,  using  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1947, 
taxable  Income  recipients  with  Incomes 
under  $1,000  will  number  about  six  and 
one-third  million,  and  those  with  in- 
comes between  $1,000  and  $2  000  will 
number  about  twenty  million,  or  about 
ten  times  the  number  in  1919. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  fact  that  our 
population  since  World  War  I  has  in- 
creased substantially,  that  our  national 
income  is  likewise  much  higher,  and  par- 
ticularly that  our  cost  of  government  is 
unprecedentedly  higher.  Nevertheless, 
our  thoughts  must  be  directed  Into  the 
immediate  future,  with  the  view  of  mini- 
mizing the  possibilities  of  disastrous  in- 
flation, because  of  an  unsound  spending 
and  taxing  policy. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  am  giving 
the  matter  serious  thought,  that  a  new 
approach  to  Federal  income  taxation 
would  furnish  the  Incentives  that  are 
essential  to  our  present  situation  and  in 
the  immediate  future.  We  need  incen- 
tive to  imagination  and  to  physical  labor, 
incentive  to  business  enterprise  and  in- 
vestment, incentive  to  saving,  incentive 
to  the  sort  of  intelligent  spending  that 
results  In  l)etter  living.  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  taxing  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  been  inaugurated 
during  the  past  15  years  has  stifled  or 
removed  the  possibilities  of  these 
incentives. 

We  also  need,  and  I  am  thoroughly  of 
the  opinion  that  this  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  if  it  is  to  meet  its  full  responsi- 
bility to  the  taxpayers,  must  pass  an 
Income-tax  law  that  is  so  simple  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  can  understand  it,  and 
one  that  the  Government  can  administer 
without  the  endless  complications  and 
diiaculties  Incident  to  our  existing  tax 
regulations  and  procedures. 

On  July  1,  1947.  Frank  Wilbur  Main 
and  M.  C.  Conick,  of  Pitttburgh,  ranking 
partners  of  the  accounting  firm  of  Main 
&  Co..  presented  their  plan  for  Federal 
incentive  income  tax  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  not  only  recom- 
mend but  urge  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Federal  taxation  read  and  study 
the  record  of  the  proposal  made  by  these 
gentlemm.  Their  presentation  is  clear 
and  concise  and  free  from  technicalities. 

This  plan  is  unique  in  that  it  is  based 
upon  an  entirely  new  concept  of  taxation. 
They  propose  that  income  be  taxed  as 
such,  rather  than  the  taxation  of  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  identical  rates  for  individuals 


and  corporations,  with  the  same  general 
exemptions,  the  same  graduated  rates, 
the  same  ceilings,  and  by  freeing  divi- 
dends from  taxation  in  the  hands  of  the 
i^cipients.  In  this  way  the  question  as 
to  whether  business  is  done  as  a  corpo- 
ration, a  partnership,  or  an  individual 
would  be  forever  neutralized. 

The  plan,  it  Is  claimed,  would  remove 
the  necessity  for  bureaucratic  regulations 
of  the  Government  in  all  questions  re- 
specting the  accumulation  of  surplus  and 
the  troublesome  questions  arising  from 
the  reasonableness  of  salaries  of  corpo- 
ration officers  who  are  also  major  stock- 
holders. 

Other  benefits  to  be  expected  under 
the  plan  include: 

First.  Maintenance  of  the  current 
high  level  of  employment  and  national 
income,  upon  an  economically  sound 
basis. 

Second.  Encouragement  of  invest- 
ments, particularly  in  such  new  and  risk- 
taking  ventures  as  have  spearheaded  our 
Nation's  progress  in  every  earlier  period 
of  its  history. 

Third.  Elimination  of  the  present  In- 
equity of  double  taxation  on  dividend 
returns  from  investments. 

Fourth.  Provision  of  more  spendable 
income  in  the  hands  of  all  people,  thus 
definitely  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Fifth.  Securing  of  adequate  revenues 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  a  balanced  budget,  assuming 
that  the  national  Income  and  corporate 
taxable  profits  will  be  maintained  at 
certain  levels  through  the  incentives 
offered  by  the  plan;  and,  lastly  and  cer- 
tainly not  of  least  importance. 

Sixth.  About  19.000.000  individual  tax- 
payers, with  annual  incomes  under 
$2,000,  will  be  removed  from  the  Income 
tax  rolls. 

Frankly,  this  Is  the  first  plan  which 
has  ever  been  presented  to  my  attention 
as  a  recommendation  toward  revamping 
the  entire  structure  of  our  Federal  In- 
come-taxing system.  It  is  not  an 
amendment;  It  is  a  new  approach.  It 
is  an  extreme  simplification  of  the  whole 
income-tax  subject.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  otu-  most  serious  thought, 
study,  and  consideration  during  the  next 
few  months,  before  we  enact  our  tax  law 
of  1948. 

When  we  reconvene,  some  months 
from  now.  I  hope  that  tax  experts 
throughout  the  country  will  give  some 
thought  to  the  plan.  Whatever  virtue 
or  defects  may  be  discovered  in  the  pro- 
posal will  be  helpful  ir  arriving  at  a  real- 
istic basis  of  taxation. 


The   Republican   Record   on   Housbg — 
Fonr  Investigations,  Bat  No  Houses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALITOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  25.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  r^sumd 


of  the  action  taken  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress on  housing. 

When  the  oflBcial  scorer  gets  around 
to  recording  what  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth  Congress  did  to  relieve 
the  housing  shortage  during  it.  first  ses- 
sion, he  Is  going  to  put  down  a  great  big 
tragic  zero.  Only  in  the  column  on 
errors,  delay,  and  confusion  will  the 
Republicans  possess  a  high  figure — and 
they  earned  every  entry. 

Following  years  of  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation Into  the  domestic  housing  prob- 
lem by  both  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees, we  find  that  instead  of  resulting  in 
legislation  to  help  produce  homes  the  one 
accomplishment  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership Is  to  scrap  all  facts  and  give  the 
American  people  more  investigations  and 
no  homes  in  which  they  can  afford  to  live. 

Between  now  and  next  January  we 
find  in  the  Republican  score  shee.  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  end  House  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  in- 
vestigating housing. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  Is  to  investi- 
gate construction  and  labor  practices  in 
housing. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  is  planning 
a  full-dress  investigation  of  charges 
against  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority made  in.  a  secret  report  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  agency  in- 
volved has  been  told  the  basis  of  the 
charges  set  forth  In  the  press. 

And  finally  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  Is  investigating  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enterprise, 
and  will  attempt  to  prove  that  coopera- 
tive or  mutual  housing  is  detrimental  to 
private  enterprise. 

That  is  the  housing  action  given  mil- 
lions of  American  families  living  now  in 
chicken  coops,  garages,  single  rooms. 
doubled  up  with  in-laws  and  friends,  by 
the  Republican  leadership  thus  far  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress. 

Now  let  us  review  the  record  of  action 
on  positive  recommendations: 

First.  The  Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill. 
S.  866.  This  bill,  which  offered  the  only 
real  promise  for  urban  and  rural  hous- 
ing for  families  in  all  Income  groups,  for 
slum  clearance,  for  aids  to  private  hous- 
ing and  for  an  extended  public  housing 
program,  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  both  in  the  last  Senate  and  this 
year's.  Reported  by  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  It  languished 
on  the  Senate  calendar,  where  It  stil.  is. 
In  the  House,  Its  companion.  H.  R.  2523, 
introduced  by  Representative  Javits.  did 
not  even  get  hearings  In  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Too  busy. 
Republican  contribution  to  resolving  the 
housing  program:  None. 

Second.  The  Douglas-Taylor  bill,  H.  R. 
1750  and  S.  701.  aimed  at  providing  rental 
housing  for  veterans  and  their  families, 
at  rentals  not  to  exceed  $50  a  month.  Is 
still  In  the  respective  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees.  Republican  contri- 
bution to  resolving  the  housing  shortage: 
None. 

Third.  Still  buried  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with- 
out even  the  decency  of  hearings.  Is 
Representative  Rabiw's  bill,  H.  R.  285, 
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ftuthorlang  direct  Federal  con5tructIon 
of  housing.  Republican  constribuUon  to 
resolvlnl  the  housing  shortage:  None. 

Fourti.  On  rent  control,  the  Republi- 
cans re  Illy  outdid  themselves.  From 
such  me  isures  as  Senator  Hawkis'  S.  415 
calling  or  peilodic  increases  in  rents. 
Senator  Whkrby's  S.  494  calling  for  out- 
right re]>eal.  Sanator  Buck's  S.  590  call- 
ing for  10  percent  increase,  with  all  con- 
trols off  Kt  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Con- 
fre<;s  ftially  passed  and  the  President 
was  fore  ?d  to  sign  a  ^ncasure  which  con- 
tinued r  ?nt  controls  only  until  March  1, 
IMS.  an  1  which  permitted  voluntary  in- 
eremaes  of  15  percent  if  the  tenants 
signed  eases  extending  beyond  1M8. 
This  Wolcott  bill  also  removed  the  expe- 
diter's c  mtrols  contained  in  the  Patman 
Act.  exci  ipt  for  places  of  ftmuBement  and 
recreatl<  a.  This  act  Is  dedicated  to  the 
propot^it  on  that  the  way  to  get  materials 
to  flow  into  housing  is  to  remove  the 
imMbit  on  against  those  materials  going 
into  commercial  puipoMf.  Republican 
coDti1bitk>n  to  resolving  the  housing 
•hortagt  :  None. 

^Ptfth.  On  February  28  the  President 
•ent  a  nies5tn7(>  to  Congrees  recommend- 
tni  ISO  000.000  for  rtOM  w«r  housing. 
On  Mai  ch  t  n^MTHHiUtlve  Caircu..  a 
DMBOcr  It,  mtrodnetd  a  MU  authorising 
tkt  MO  OOO.OOO.  UlttMMy.  under  Re- 
publlcai  sponaorshlp.  the  bill  rnrrytng  a 
reduced  authorlaatlon  of  $3S.5v0.0(}0. 
parked  foth  Houses. 

The  Coner«M  alM  pMtea  ain- 
MbCASTnT*B  Mil  ptrmlUlnf  the 
underta|clne  of  certain  low-rent  housing 
where  current  construction 
lUtutory  Dmiu.  if  the  local 
•■enclei|  make  up  the  dtflerence— 4.  IMl. 
The  coirect  way,  that  is  of  increasing 
statutoi/  limttntion,  as  provided  in  the 
Taft-Bl  ender-Wagner   bill,   apparently 
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dccurred   to   the   Committee   on 
and  Currency  of  either  house. 
Finally,  the  President's  re- 
in plan  went  through.    This  is 
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E^XWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
of  the  Ricoao  a  letter  re- 
me  from  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Bronaon. 
of  the  National  Congress  of 
Indians 
Legislation  concerning  the  Indian 
rights  J I  the  Tongas  ItaHanal  Forest 
In  Alask  i  is  a  highly  controversial  issue 
which  w^  require  action  in  the  next  ses- 


sion of  Congress.    A  great  deal  of 
ment  on  the  subject  has  been  publt 
widely  by  Interested  persons.    Bowev« 
the  Indians  who  are  affected  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  their  vit 
to  the  general   public.    In   fairness 
these  Indians.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ri 
CRD  Mrs.  Bronson's   letter,  which   is 
statement  of  their  views  on  the  matte 

The  Honorable  Wisixr  A.  D'Bwiun. 
Chairman.  Subeommittet 
on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Repreaentativea. 

DxAs  Mm.  D'Bwast:  The  National 
of  American  Indiana,  an  organization  o( 
diana  and  Indian  tribes  Joined  together 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  Indians.  Inclutff 
the  Indians  of  >laslc».  are  opposing  the  To 
gaa  National  Forest  bill  (S.  J.  Res.  118:  H. 
Baa.  906)  for  the  (ollowi.ig  reasons: 

Thla  Is  not  a  bill  to  au  horize  the  sale 
national  (oreat  timber.  The  Forest 
has  ample  authority  already  to  sell  Ita 
timber.  It  needs  no  new  Isglihitlon  tor 
Tbu  bUl  glvM  the  Forest  Servlea  the 
to  take  and  sell  private  timber  and  prt 
lands  of  private  cltlsena.  Indians  and  wt 
whose  lands  happened  to  be  surrounded 
bemmxl  in  by  national  forest  lands, 
would  put  oongTwaional  approval  upon 
br— ca  of  faith  with  private  landowners  w| 
were  assured  wbsn  the  national  toreata  W4 
Kt  up  that  their  rtghta.  whether  embodied 
patenu  or  not,  would  be  preserved 

If  this  can  be  done  in  a  national  1. 1 .  tt 
Alaaka  It  can  be  done  In  every  8tat»  or 
Union.  If  a  aian'a  land  and  timber  can 
aelsed  and  eoM  by  the  Forest  Oervlce  Jt 
because  It  ed)^B«  national  forest  land,  wl 
la  to  prevent  every  other  bureau  In  the  Pi 
eral  Oovernmant  from  aelaing  anc  di. 
of  the  grazing  landa.  minerala,  and 
property  of  its  neigbburt? 

It  property  U  needed  tor  public  put 
there  is  a  good  old  American  way  of  scqi 
tng  It.  and  that  la  by  paying  tor  It.  8eii 
s  man's  property  without  paying  for  It, 
even  promising  to  pay  tor  It.  la  dearly  unc 
atltutlonal.  It  was  held  ao  by  the  8upr< 
Court  the  last  time  the  Congreea  attampt4 
to  validate  thla  sort  of  transaction  tbat 
here  involved — Jones  v.  Meehan  (17S  U  8 

It  does  not  help  to  say  that  the  proce 
if  any.  which  the  Forest  Bar»lce  gets  wt 
It  dUpoees  of  the  landa  and  ttaaber  It 
aeiae.  ataaU  be  put  Into  a  special  fund, 
la  •  one>way  bank.    The  bill  authorlaea 
Forest  Service  to  put  money  Into  thla  t\ 
but  does  not  authorize   the  Forest  Servl 
or  the  landowners  or  anybody  else  to 
any  money  out  of  this  special  fund  to  coi 
pensate   thoee   who   are   deprived    of    th4 
property.     Taking  a  man's  property  by  l« 
Islatlve   fist   and   telling   him   he   can 
the  Government  If  ho  wants  to  be  paid 
not  Utm  American  way  of  doing  things. 

The  flacretary  of  the  Interior  admits 
the  Indian  and  other  resldenu  of  sout 
esseem  Alaska,  where  most  of  the  towns 
surrounded  by  the  Tongas  Rational 
est,  are  entitled  to  eome  sort  of  comi 
tlon  11  their  lands  and  timber  are 
But  he  says  that  legislation  to  allow  thi 
compensation  wcuid  be  controversial 
should  t&sretora  bs  poatponed.  Apparent 
taking  their  property  la  not  conuovc 
and  may  be  done  right  away,  bat  paj 
them  for  It  la  controversial  and  Is  to 
put  off  to  aone  Indaflnlte  future.  At 
aa  far  as  our  organization  Is  concerned. 
Ing  the  property  of  any  American  clt 
whatever  bis  race,  is  highly  controvc 
There  are  pauiotlc  organizations,  ell 
groups,  and  church  groups  throughout 
eoOBtry  who  feel  paat  that  way  about 
meaatire. 

Roth  IffosxtAT  Baoivsoif . 
Secretary.  National  Congrtu  of 
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It  carries  such  a  human  message  that 
I  repeat  it  here  for  all  of  us  might  profit 

from  it: 

m   TRX   MATTEa  OT    PUZNUSHIP 

(By  Harry  B.  Hawes) 
All  that  can  be  expected  of  any  man  Is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  things  that  are 
within  his  power.  Only  the  contented  man 
la  rich;  so  we  must  look  lor  the  things  that 
bring  contentment.  And  first  of  these  Is  to 
find  a  friend;  and  If  you  find  two  friends 
you  are  Indeed  a  lucky  man;  and  If  you  And 
three  friends — real  friends — then  yoo  are  a 
rich  and  powerful  man.  In  prosperity  It  is 
easy  to  find  a  friend,  but  In  adversity  It  Is 
SMSt  difficult  of  Mil  things.  No  matter  how 
small  a  man's  means  may  be,  if  be  gives  of 
What  he  has  to  his  friend  It  Is  the  same  as  If 
It  was  a  great  amount.  A  man's  pleasures  are 
injured  by  sharing  them  with  a  friend  and 
his  griefs  are  reduced  by  securing  tlie  svm- 
pathy  of  a  friend.  The  counsel  of  a  friend 
Is  the  best  counsel  because  It  win  be  true 
advice;  for.  when  received  from  a  mere  ac- 
qualnunee.  It  may  te  so  filled  with  Battery 
that  lu  value  will  be  destroyed,  and  faithful 
and  true  counsel  rarely  comes  excepting  from 
the  true  friend.  It  Is  said  that  In  youth  we 
have  visions  and  In  old  age  dreams,  and  the 
vision  and  tlM  dreasa  may  give  us  an  ideal  of 
pe.rectlon:  but  experience  and  large  oon^ 
tact  with  men  compel  tie  to  accept  the  man 
wbo  measures  In  his  virtues  only  to  the  sub- 
■tanttal  average.  If  we  view  a  man  as  a 
whole  and  find  him  good  as  a  friend,  we  must 
not  be  diverted  from  the  happy  average— 
the  everyday,  human  avernge— by  using  a 
mngntfying  glaaa  upon  bis  fauiu  or  frailties. 
We  must,  in  order  to  have  and  hold  a  friend, 
accept  him  as  he  it.  demanding  but  one  thbag 
tn  return  for  our  affection— hu  fidelity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  here  today  who 
served  with  Senator  Hawes.  I  know 
thej.  as  wen  as  the  other  Members  and 
his  many  friends.  Join  me  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 


Let* s  ''Despuiate''  Tkis  BritUk  SoXaBed 
Skortage  of  Dollars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mrw  tork 

IN  THS  UODSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  24,  1947 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  11.  1946. 1  made  some  comments 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  reference  to  the  proposed  loan 
to  Britain  of  $3,750,000,000.  I  am  neither 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet 
I  challenge  any  person  to  successfully 
question  the  accuracy  of  tiie  predlcUoos 
then  nuide  by  me. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  predictions 
were  made  were  present,  but  like  other 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  sound  con- 
clusions, all  were  blotted  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  a  torrent  of  propaganda  gen- 
erated by  the  Internationalists  and  in- 
terventionists working  both  sides  of  the 


It  is  our  taxpayers  who  have  tieen 

fJeeced.     The  unfortunate  part  of  this 

fraud    upon    our   country    is   that   the 

whole  scheme  is  aided  and  abetted  by  ez- 
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porters  who  are  weU  aware  that  while 
United  States  loans,  gift*  and  credits  to 
foreign  countries  will  enable  them  to  sell 
their  products  abroad  for  a  time,  yet 
they  know,  too,  that  such  economic  mad- 
ness will  mean  ultimate  disaster  to  our 
economy. 

This  hue  and  cry  about  a  shortage  of 
dollars  abroad  from  which  American 
taxpayers  must  come  fwward  with  more 
billions  to  save  the  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist governments  throughout  the 
world  does  not  make  sense  or  bear  an- 
alysis. Has  not  Britain  been  Increas- 
ing her  gold  holdings  during  the  cur- 
rent year?  The  record  shows  that  by 
the  end  of  1946  her  gold  holdings  had 
reached  $2,500,000,000.  Her  holding.?  are 
larger  now. 

Are  we  to  finance  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  failing  to  produce,  while 
Its  chief  spokesman  points  to  the  Uitited 
States  as  the  last  bulwark  of  a  "rotten 
and  decadent  capitalistic  system"? 

Right  now,  however,  our  zealous  Inter- 
nationalj.sts  and  snooping  Intervention- 
ists are  acting  as  supersalesmen  in  urg- 
ing all  countries  to  pool  and  bring  for- 
ward their  joint  and  several  demands  for 
loans,  gifts  and  credlU  for  the  United 
States  to  grant  atxl  extend. 

I  said  the  following  on  July  11.  1946, 
which  aiHMared  In  the  CoffeensioifAii 
RicoRvof  that  date: 

Tbete  has  not  been  brought  forward  in 
the  history  of  this  NaUon  any  prt^osltlon 
of  the  eliaraetsr.  magnitude,  and  (ar-rtacb- 
lug  effects  which  would  resooUly  apptoaeh 
thia  proposMl  gift  of  •3.750,0004)00  to  CIrest 
Briuin.  Neither  has  there  ever  bean  a  prop> 
oaltion  aurrouxuled  tagr  aa  much  talalty.  half- 
trutha.  evasions,  and  diatortiocs  aa  thia 
proposition.  At  no  time,  at  no  point,  and  in 
no  way.  haa  the  preaenutlon  of  thia  pro- 
posal to  the  Congreaa.  and  the  American 
people,  been  honeat.  fair,  plain,  or  helpful. 
Kverything  t^at  haa  been  said  about  U  by 
Ita  proponents  has  been  designed  not  Ui  re- 
veal, but  to  conceal,  the  facts  cancer  olng 
this  whole  transaction.  What  we  need  to  do 
Is  to  despumute  thla  proposition  and  get  a 
clear  look  at  the  essence  of  It. 

The  least  we  can  do  with  the  American 
people,  since  It  la  their  money  we  are  g3lng 
to  give  away.  If  we  accede  to  this  prc^iosiiion, 
is  to  be  honesi.  with  them.  Let  us  Look  some 
facta  In  the  face  and.  at  ler.£t  be  booest 
with  otirselves.  and  let  the  people  know  that 
this  is  a  gift,  and  not  a  loan;  that  neither 
the  principal  nor  the  Interest  will  ever  bu  re- 
paid to  us. 

Is  this  a  loan  or  a  glftf 

I  assert  this  is  a  gift — not  a  loan. 

Britain  wanted  a  gilt — not  a  loan. 

British  spokesmen  have  made  It  plain  that 
neither  the  principal  nor  the  interest  wDJ  be 
repaid. 

The  terms  of  the  gift -loan  agreement  l?ave 
the  cuestlon  of  repayment  entirely  a  matter 
of  British  discretion. 

Abandonment  of  the  British  Empire  pref- 
erence policy  Is  entirely  a  matter  at  British 
discretion. 

Churchill  declared  tn  the  parliamentary 
debates  that  he  regarded  Empire  prefen;nce 
policy  to  be  British  economic  lifeblood  not 
to  be  abandoned  even  temporarily. 

This  gift-loan  will  be  exhausted  by  Great 
Britain  within  18  months.  What  tlien? 
Win  she  be  back  for  more? 

This  gift-loan  will  set  the  precedent  for 
emands  by  other  nations  for  similar  f^tfta 
on  similar  terms. 

If  we  refuse  other  nations  gifts  on  tike 
terms  we  will  recelre  the  full  force  of  taxetr 
dlmppototment.  hatred,  and  resentment. 


In  making  this  gift  to  Great  Britain  ws 
will  be  obligated  to  opaa  o\*  American  mar- 
kets to  low-wage-foreign-products  oorapetl- 
tton  with  anxr  own  laborers,  sgrlcultore,  and 
industry. 

Again.  I  aaaert  that  it  Is  an  outright  gift. 
The  Brlttoh  special  pleadsrs  came  aaUog  ftor 
an  outrl^t  gift.  The  debates  In  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  statements  by  everybody  from 
Chmrhlll  down  show  that  the  British  not 
only  consider  It  a  gift,  but  that  they  ff  el  we 
ought  to  be  stirred  by  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  them  because  they  are  wining  to  ac- 
cept this  gift. 

Do  we  get  anything  for  this  gift  of  12,750.- 
000,000  of  the  people's  money? 

The  answer  la.  "No":  we  do  not. 

The  propanenta  of  this  gift  have  tried  to 
penuadt  ua  that  the  British  win  give  up  thdr 
empire  trade  preference  policy  There  la  nat 
a  line  la  the  agreement  proTldlng  for  this- 
gift  tbat  require*  the  British  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
oOclal  apokeanMn.  from  ChurehUl  down, 
have  been  very  explicit  Id  their  statements 
that  Great  BriUln  does  not  intend  to  abaa- 
dcn  her  empire  trade  prcierenee  pohoy  ta 
rstom  for  this  gift  of  money. 

How  long  will  this  money  Hat  Briulnf 

Her  own  ipokesmen  say  about  18  months. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  take  a  step  here  which 
will  eatabitsh  a  precedent  that  will  either 
coat  us  twenty  or  twenty-five  billions  tn 
money  gifts  to  other  nations,  or  the  frland« 
Bblp  of  every  other  nation  in  the  world  that 
wanta  ui  to  giva  tham  a  handout  of  anything 
from  half  a  billion  doUara  up. 

If  Britain  la  ao  (at  gone  tbat  ahe  wlU  dis- 
Intagrats  ualeaa  she  geu  this  gift  frtua  us, 
tlMa  it  must  ba  obvlovu  to  every  claar-tblak- 
ing  peraon  tliat  Britain  U  ao  far  gone  tbto 
gift  wUi  not  aave  bar. 

If  we  make  this  gift  to  Britaia.  every 
argtuna&t  wbleb  baa  baea  praasMtart  in  aup- 
port  of  thla  propoaltieB,  eaa  and  win  Im 
preaented.  with  eqttal  tovoe.  by  every  other 
nation,  inomding  Buaata  and  China,  tlwt 
wants  us  to  naaka  gift*  into  MUIocm  of 
doUars. 

Thers  Is  one  phase  of  thla  whole  ruMinaai 
that  I,  as  an  American,  resent.  That  Is  tbe 
repeatad  statemenU  of  aome  Bntlahers  that 
America  vastly  increased  her  wealth  oat  of 
this  war  There  la  not  a  aclntlUa  of  tmtb 
in  thjtt  statement,  and  every  BrtUsbcr  wttn 
a  nickel's  worth  of  Intelligence  mvmt  know 
that — aixl  does  know  it.  Only  by  tbe  most 
dlstortad  reasoning,  and  certainly  not  by 
any  logle,  can  anybody  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
ataB  that  Aotertca  attained  greet  wealth  out 
0*  thla  war.  We  are  forgiving  Britain 
S25XQOXXM),000  worth  of  ao-catled  Icod-lease. 
which  was  a  gift.  We  are  writing  oC  oStaer 
blUions  of  lend-Iaase.  to  other  nnttn^r^  i^- 
cludiog  BusEla.  to  whom  we  gave  over  nine 
btlll'jQS.  We  depleted  oor  own  natnral  rw- 
sources.  and  ran  oor  national  debt  to  around 
•272.000,000.000  or  gSTS.OOO.OOaOCO.  Our 
taaea  arc  the  hlglMst  in  our  history.  How 
anybody  can  make  great  national  wealth  otit 
of  that  set  cf  circumstances  Is  beyond  the 
reasoning  of  a  sane  man. 

There  to  something  else  in  thte  bnstnesa 
which  I  Intensely  resent  as  an  American  cttt- 
sen;  that  to  the  broad  iRtimation  from  both 
the  British,  and  a  good  many  of  otn-  own 
misguided  people,  that  In  some  way  we  were 
responsible  for  this  war:  that  Britain,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  suffered  on  our  accotmt. 
and  for  oat  sake:  and  tbat  we  were  slow 
and  cowardly  and  selfish  In  doing  otir  Aaiv 
In  the  war. 

Thte  war  was  not  of  oor  making,  any  more 
than  tbe  First  World  War  was.  We  were 
across  an  ocean  nttendlng  onr  own  tmstneas 
when  the  Atlantic  war  broke  out.  I  for 
one  Iiave  not  forgotten  that  It  was  Mr.  Stalin 
who  made  the  pact  wfth  Hitler  that  allowed 
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Is  no.    If  our  gift  of  taS.OOO.- 

of  materials,  and.  far  above  any 

of  money.  If  our  gift  of  blood 

did  not  win  Britain's  friendship. 

didn't— then  another  $3,750,000,000 

to  win  their  friendship. 

proof  of  that  to  the  abuse  which 

ledding   spokesmen    like    Keynes   aad 

haye  heaped  upon  America  as  the  last 

so  they  say.  of  a  "rotten  and  de- 

:plUlistlc  system." 

baa  never  been  a  comparable  Inci- 

htotory  for  one  nation  to  have  the 

gall    to   demand    that    some    other 

It  13. 750.000.000.  share  food  and 

while   at   the  same  time   the  de- 

acecmpanied  by  Insults  as  In- 

un  veiled   as   the   Insults   which 

offered   America   by   the   leading 

concerning  thto  gift. 

gMBt  thto  money  to  Britain   In 

strengthen  her  agalitot  her  people 

Cc^mmuntotic? 

to  the  case,  then  we  must  expect 

perceive  that  fact,  to  conclude  that 

tiding  up  a  western  bloc  against  her. 

ict  accordingly.     Such   a  condition 

a  prolific  breeder  of  a  third  world 


going  to  haTS  to  buy  off  with  our 

fvery  nation  which  threatens  to  go 

unless  we  stand  and  deliver. 

can  expect  America  to  go  bankrupt. 

to  nothiac  ■sore  nor  leas  than 

,tion;tl  blaofeHMtt.    It  to  th«  kind 

that  is  practiced  bythe  man  who 

to  burn  down  your  house  and  your 

ess  you  leave  a  large  sum  of  money 

hollow  tree  at  the  fork  of  the  road. 

like  Indlvlduato.  who  have  to  be 

from  doing  something  wrong,  have 

es  to  begin  with,  and  will  con- 

demand  that  they  be  bought  off.  or 

will  do  that  for  which  they  have 

to  refrain  from  doing-. 

any  proponent  of  thto  gift  loan 

one  single,  solitary,  sound  reaaon 

British  spokesmen  have  agreed  to. 

granting  of  thto  gift  by  the  United 


:haUen4;e 


tie 


3f  the  proponenta  of  thto  gift-loan 
that  Britain  to  in  for  a  tough  time, 
o  point  out  that  America  to  In  for  a 
tipae.  too.  and  that  ahe  to  in  it  right 


the  assertions  with  which  I  have 
patience  to  that  in  some  strange 
gift  will   be  spent  largely   In   the 
States.     There  to  not  a  line  in  the 
that   provides   that   thto   money, 
of  It.  shall  be  spent  in  tbe  United 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Keynea. 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
the  agreement,  spectflcally  pointed 
lome  length,  that  this  gift-loan  to 
in   with   any  condition   that   the 
ihust  be  spent  in  America.    Ba  spe- 


ri  jport 


clAcaily  stated  to  the  Houae  of  Lords  tt 
Britain  would  be  free  to  spend  the 
anywhere  in  the  world  she  choee. 

The  proponents  who  talk  about  thto 
being   spent    here   must    imagine   that 
American  people  are  a  nation  of  Idiots. 
American  people  know  that  if  we  want 
money  spent  in  the  United  States,  we 
assiu-e  all  of  It  bateg  apent  here  by  gll 
it  to  the  veterana  liiataail  of  to  the 

Are  we  going  to  be  so  blind  as  to  overl 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  more  purchi 
power  in  America  than  we  have  gooda  to 
purchased,  and  that  the  backlog  of  that 
spending  power  to  supporting  the  black 
kets  In  their  thriving  condition  against 
best  efforts  of  the  legal  authorities  to 
them? 

Britain  to  in  for  a  tough  time.     Of 
there  la  no  question.    So  are  a  lot  of 
nations  in  for  a  tough  time.    Of  that 
no  question. 

Now  let's  look  at  Britain's  situation 
see  what  It  to. 

A  writer  who  recently  went  over  to  sti 
the  British  situation  (see  Hartley  Bratt 
Harper's  Magaalne.  May  1»46)  has  told 
simple  language,  and  iicaadlngly  well. 
the  situation  to.  and  what  Britain's  troul 
are. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  those 
feel  that  BrlUln  has  seen  her  best  days, 
that  she  to  in  for  a  long  decline.    There 
some,  as  he  points  out,  who  believe   tl 
Britain  has  been  in  decline  since  the  Ft 
World  War  and  will  continue  to  followj 
downward  trend  until  she  stablllsas  at  at 
the  level  of  Sweden.    Thto  writer  points 
that  we  must  go  beyond  tha  albct^     f 
war,  and  the  shortage  of  dollars,  which  tt^ 
proposed  thto  gift  will  relieve,  to  find 
aln's  trouble.     The  dollar  shortage  to  rs 
a  sympton,  and  not  the  real  trouble. 
Britona  b^eve  that  the  Brlttob  ills  are' 
fundamental  that  It  would  be  better  for 
erybody  concerned  if  the  problem  were 
head  on  and  the  Job  of  readjusting  to 
new  conditions  of  today  done  right, 
people  fear  that  the  weakness  of  Britain 
be  accentuated  if  the  country  coasts 
on  borrowed  money  until  some  new  del 
tatlng  crlsto  makes  the  Job  cf  readjusti 
even  more  d'fBcvilt. 

Thto  writer  points  out  that  the  troubt 
Britain   to   basically   due   to   the   fact    tl 
Britain  was  a  pioneer  in  the  Industrial  ret 
lution.    Her  antiquated   methods   of  dc  ~ 
things  constitute    a   drag   on    the   natlc 
welfare,   when   carried   over   into   Indust 
organization  and  processes.    The  dlfBcult 
are  best  exemplified  in   the  old   indust 
like   coal    and    textiles.      British    Indi 
productivity  per  man  is  too  low.    The  ci 
for  this  appear  to  reach  into  every  ph< 
British  life.    They  Involve  not  only  Indt 
but  education,  social  valuea.  and  the 
complex    British    way    of    life. 

Thto  writer  points  out  that  large  are 
Brittoh    industry    today    suffer    from 
lescence  and  an  acknowledged  bankruf 
Obsolescence  to  a  drag  on  production, 
the    same    time    avoidance    of    bankru| 
means    planned    preservation    of    Incfflcl 
management  and  uneconomic  plants 
easiest  way  of  escape  from  these  evils  has; 
too   frequently   been   through   fixing 
and    allocating    production    quotas.    i 
merely  avoided  but  did  not  solve  the 
lems.     The  evidence  to  perfectly  plain 
the  Brittoh  worker  has  made  incredibly 
progress   in   recent   years.     An   outsta 
example  to  In  the  coal  Industry.    Being 
mendously  important,  its  ability  to 
efiDclently.  and  at  low  cost,  to  vital  to 
steel  processing  plants,  and  a  host  of 
British  industries.    Taking  the  year  10] 
the  base  point  of  100.  the  output  per 
shift  in  British  mines  had  reached  only 
In  1938.    In  the  Ruhr  mines  it  had  adva 
to  164.     In   the  Netherlands  mines  It 
reached  201. 
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V  wa  aat  thto  precedent,  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  that  all  the  other  nations,  big  and 
little,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in 
the  war  will  not  come  forward  with  repeated 
demands  for  America's  billions?  If  we  re- 
fuse to  grant  these  demands  to  any  cotintry 
other  than  Britain,  how  can  we  possibly  es- 
cape getting  the  bitter  enmity  of  those  na- 
tions we  refuse?  Do  I  need  to  point  out  to 
you  the  attitude  of  any  group  of  mendicants 
and  their  reaction  to  one  who  would  give  one 
of  them  generous  alma  and  refuse  all  the 
others? 

If  America  to  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  her  own  national  defenses,  then  America 
will  not  survive,  because  England  to  a  broken 
read. 

Unless  we  are  ready  to  give  Biusla  a  sum 
comparable  at  least  to  the  amount  Britain 
asks,  and  Russia  could  establish  a  good  case 
for  twice  as  much,  based  upon  the  arguments 
Britain  uses,  how  can  we  avoid  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  third  world  war  between  Rtaala 
and  her  satellites,  and  the  countrlee  of  the 
west? 

I  tell  you  thto  whole  question  goes  beyond 
meiely  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  two  nations  speaking  the  same 
tongue  and  establishes  a  precedent  which  will 
either  bankrupt  us  ot  our  money,  or  rob  us 
of  the  friendship  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Nobody  can  question  that  BrlUln  to  mov- 
ing toward  socialism.  Nobody  can  question 
that  Soclaltot  Britain  to  going  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  constitutional  America.  No- 
body can  question  that  thto  money  will  be 
used  by  the  Socialist  Oovemment  of  Britain 
to  finance  its  own  experiments  In  the  nation- 
alization of  British  Industry  If  we  want  thto 
cotintry  to  go  aoclaltotlc,  then  that  proposi- 
tion ought  to  be  put  up  to  the  American  peo- 
ple fairly  and  honestly  It  to  not  American, 
and  it  to  not  honest,  to  defraud  the  people  of 
t3.7S0.000.000  of  their  money  by  falsehoods, 
and  half-truths,  and  dtotortlons  of  state- 
ment. In  order  to  help  finance  a  soclaltom  In 
England,  which  Is  exactly  in  contradiction 
to  our  own  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  society. 

It  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  change  their 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States  to 
socialism  if  they  choose  to  do  it,  but  it  to 
their  right  to  do  it  themselves  instead  of 
having  their  money  used  to  finance  social- 
istic governments  everywhere  else  in  the 
world,  such  as  Britain  and  France,  which  may, 
by  competition,  force  the  United  States  fur- 
ther Into  a  trend  tcward  Increased  govem- 
xnent  control  of  our  economy  and  our  society. 


Why  tbe  LeguUtiTe  Refvence  Senrice? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NOBTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, I  visited  the  congressional  reading 
room  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  my  visit  was  just  to  browse 
around  among  the  books,  old  and  new, 
and  relax.  Again,  I  wanted  to  personally 
express  my  feelings  of  appreciation  to 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  for  the  prompt,  efB- 
cient.  and  invaluable  service  rendered  me 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
sentiment,  I  am  certain,  is  shared  by 
scores  of  other  Members. 


The  Question  may  arise.  "Why  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service?"  Cer- 
tainly this  capable  group  of  men  and 
women  composing  this  essential  arm  of 
the  legislative  program  needs  no  de- 
fense from  me.  However.  I  would  feel 
greatly  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
state  that  during  the  session  Just  closed 
I  have  become  Intimately  acquainted 
with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  specialists, 
who.  with  Director  Griffith,  represent,  in 
my  opinion,  a  brilliant  group  of  faithiful 
public  servants.  It  is  my  belief  that 
they  are  helping  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  committees  of  Congiess 
do  a  better  Job  than  would  be  true  if  this 
service  was  not  available. 

Before  leaving  the  Ubrary  I  sou!?ht 
information  on  the  volume  of  work  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  during  the  recent  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  you  and  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  this  work 
load  and  the  accomplishments  of  this 
branch  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
I  solicited. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice has  continued  to  serve  the  Members 
of  Congress,  but  at  a  greatly  expanded 
rate.  Members  submitted  inquiries  to 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  for 
their  own  use  or  on  behalf  of  constitu- 
ents, to  the  number  of  17,000  in  1946;  the 
volume  expanded  to  an  annual  rate  of 
30,000  from  January  through  May  of  this 
year.  The  number  of  inquiries  are  aver- 
aging nearly  2,500  monthly,  or  about  100 
each  working  day,  including  Saturdays. 
The  number  of  major  reports  on  mat- 
ters of  policy  has  also  Increased  tremen- 
dously since  the  first  of  the  year.  Last 
year  only  20  such  reports  were  compiled 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service;  this 
year  more  than  100  have  been  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Congress. 

The  senior  specialists,  whose  services 
were  made  available  to  the  Congress  by 
the  provislOTis  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
have  worked  for  both  committees  and 
individual  Members.  Between  January  1 
and  March  31  alone  11  ot  the  18  standing 
committees  of  the  House  and  13  of  the  15 
Senate  committees  made  use  of  these 
specialists.  In  addition  to  their  work 
with  the  committees,  the  senior  special- 
ists were  consulted  by  99  Individual  Mem- 
bers, other  than  committee  chairmen. 
during  the  first  3  months  of  the  year. 
Although  answering  inquiries  and  pre- 
paring reports  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
activity  of  the  Service,  several  other  val- 
uable functions  have  been  carried  on 
since  the  Eightieth  Congress  convened 
last  January. 

The  digest  of  public  general  bills  has 
been  made  available  at  regular  intervals. 
Over  300  committee  hearings  were  cov- 
ered by  reporters  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  and  summaries  distrib- 
uted to  Members.  The  congressional 
reading  room  has  had  an  average  of  83 
users  each  week;  and  the  number  ot  calls 
received  in  the  room  from  members  of 
their  staffs  now  averages  274  a  week, 
57  percent  above  the  1946  average.  Books 
and  articles  bearing  on  issues  before  the 
Congress  have  been  summarized  in  the 
public-affairs  abstracts.    Two  himdred 


imd  sixty  Members  of  the  House  and  79 
Senators  requested  this  service  regular- 
ly. The  abstracts  are  also  valuable  tn 
answering  specific  inquiries  from  Mem- 
bers. Finally,  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  have 
been  invited  to  consult  with  Individual 
Members  or  with  committees  In  orrfer 
to  discuss  or  clarify  certain  problems, 
although  they  are  forbidden  to  make 
rec(»nmendations. 

In  short,  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  Increased  its  services  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  all  along  the  line. 
There  Is  every  indication  that  the  Serv- 
ice is  fining  In  increasingly  greater  meas- 
ure the  needs  of  Members  for  whose  use 
it  is  Intended. 

This  very  brief  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  an- 
swers the  question.  Why  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service?  If  you  are  among 
the  few  Members  who  have  not  used  this 
Service  freely,  I  urge  you  to  do  so  and 
am  confidMit  you,  too,  will  express  the 
feeling  of  value  received. 


RepnbUcaa  Tax-Grab  Bill  Acetpttd  at 
Electron  Issne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKNirsTLVAiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS8 

Thursday.  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
low is  an  otitline  of  my  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Knutson  Republican  tax  bill. 
President  Truman  said  it  was  "the  wrong 
kind  of  tax  reduction  at  the  wrong  time." 

Why  Is  now  the  wrong  time? 

First.  Although  I  am  not  an  economist, 
I  have  noticed  that  frequently  on  the 
same  day  there  are  contradictory  pre- 
dictions of  further  inflation  and  of  im- 
minent recession.  So  this  is  not  the 
time  to  gamble  with  Uncle  Sam's  finan- 
ces on  the  result. 

Second.  With  incomes  at  the  highest 
peak  in  history,  it  is  the  proper  time  to 
devote  any  surplus  to  retirement  of  our 
national  debt. 

Tliird.  There  has  been  very  little  ac- 
tual reduction  in  the  President's  budget 
estimates,  which  must  be  balanced  at  ail 
costs. 

Fourth.  The  uncertainty  regarding 
our  international  responsibilities  has  in- 
creased in  recent  months.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  risk  the  possibility  of  being  finan- 
cially unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe? 

But,  even  If  it  were  sound  fiscal  policy 
to  cut  taxes  at  this  time,  the  Knutson 
tax  bill  is  undeniably,  in  the  words  of 
President  Roosevelt,  "tax  relief  for  the 
greedy,  and  not  for  the  needy." 

Not  since  the  days  of  Andy  Mellon  baa 
a  tax  bill  given  so  much  to  so  few — and 
so  little  to  so  many.  Perhaps  a  few  il- 
lustrations will  best  explain  the  point: 

The  wealthy  taxpayers,  totaling  1,948,- 
000  or  4  percent  of  all  income  tax- 
payers, would  have  received  37  percent 
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of  the  sx  reduction.  The  nearly  48,- 
000.000  )f  small,  needy  taxpayers  repre- 
senting 96  percent  of  all  Federal  tax- 
payers \  ould  have  received  63  percent  of 
the  reli<  t. 

To  pu ;  It  another  way,  a  top  4  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  In  the  upper  brackets 
would  t  ftve  received  over  $1,500,000,000, 
while  tl  e  bottom  96  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers 1 1  the  low-income  brackets  would 
have  revived  only  $2.5C0.0OO.0OO  In  tax 

relief. 

The  average  American  family  of  four 
with  an  income  of  $60  weekly  would  have 
been  glv  en  an  increase  in  take-home-pay 
(after  taxes)  of  54  cents  a  week,  enough 
for  thre  j  packs  of  cigarettes. 

The  '■  100-a-week  family  would  have 
$2.27  a  veek  more  to  spend. 

The  300-a-week  family— this  is  the 
salary  <  f  a  Member  of  Congress — would 
have  $11  a  week  more. 

The  3 1.000-a-wcek  family  would  have 
recelvec  $92.73  a  week  more. 

The  tax  benefit  to  the  family  of  four 
with  fl  million-dollar-a-year  Income 
would  te  over  $".000  per  week. 

On  an  hourly  basis,  the  tax  benefits 
provide  1  by  the  Republican  tax  bill  would 
have  ranged  from  an  increase  in  spend- 
able inc  ome  of  slightly  more  than  a  penny 
an  hou  *  for  the  man  esurilng  $50  a  week 
to  $500  an  hour  for  the  millionaire. 

The  klOO-a-week  man  with  three  de- 
pendenLs  would  have  a  nickel  an  hour 
increas?. 

The  »300-a-week  man  with  three  de- 
pendents would  have  35  cents  an  hour 
Increas  >. 

^  And  he  $1.000-a-week  man  with  three 
dependents  would  have  an  increase  of 
$2.30  an  hour. 

The  E20,000-a-week — million  a  year — 
income  man  with  three  dependents  would 
have  a  i  increase  of  $500  an  hour. 

The  Republicans  very  cleverly  and  de- 
liberate ly  advertised  their  tax  bill  as  a 
10-20-:  0  percent  reduction  plan  in  order 
to  leav  J  the  impression  that  it  was  equi- 
table t )  the  low-income  groups.  These 
percen  ages  conceal  the  real  effect  of  the 
plan  to  shift  the  tax  burden  more  heavily 
upon  t  lose  least  able  to  pay. 

The  family  of  four  with  an  income  up 
to  $3,0<  0  received  a  30-percent  cut  In  tax 
llabilit  '.     Between  $3,000  and  SIOOOOO  of 


family 
was  20 


Income,  reduction  was  gradually  reduced 


to  10  5 
But 


income,  the  cut  tix  tax  liability 
percent.     And  above  $100,000  of 


percent, 
this    10.5 


percent    reduction   In 


taxes  meant  an  increase  in  take-home 
pay  of  62.1  percent  for  the  millionaire- 
Income  family. 

The  ko-20-20  plan  for  the  family  with 
a  $990,  MX)  annual  income  meant  an  in- 
In  spendable  income  of  56  per- 

20- percent  cut  in  taxes  for  the 
$100,000  family  would  have  mesmt  an  in- 
crease 
cent. 

And 
$3,000 


cent. 

The 


n  spendable  income  of  33  V3  per- 


iie  30- percent  cut  in  taxes  for  the 
family    meant    an    increase    in 
spendable  income  of  2  percent. 

In  tl  e  State  of  Pennsylvania  only  136 
taxpay  in  would  have  received  this  maxi- 
mum Increase  in  take-home  pay  of  60 
percen  ,  or  more,  while  more  than  3,000.- 
000  res  dents  of  the  Keystone  State  would 


have  received  an  increase  in  take-hot 
pay  of  less  than  5  percent. 

So  you  see.  percentages  are  mlsleadii 
The  "10-20-30  plan"  sounds  pretty  gt 
until  you  look  at  It  in  terms  of  dollars 
spend  or  in  percentages  of  increase 
take-home  pay. 

The  Republicans  argued  that  since 
wealthy  man  paj-s  higher  taxes  now. 
share  in  tax  reduction  should  be  greati 
However,  it  would  seem  only  fair  to 
duce  wartime  tax  rates  in  the  same  mat 
ner  in  which  they  were  increased. 

Under  the  Republican  tax  plan, 
upper-bracket  taxpayers  would  hi 
paid  just  a  fraction  more  taxes  than 
1939,  while  smaller  taxpayers  would 
pay  several  hundred  percent  more  ^1 
they  did  In  1939.  A  married  person  vi 
no  dependents  and  income  of  $4,000 
a  Federal  income  tax  of  $44  in  1939. 
under  the  Republican  proposal,  he  woi 
pay  $471.  or  nearly  12  times  as  much 
he  did  in  1939. 

Most  veterans  are  in  this  group 
taxpayers  under  $4,000.    Must  these  vi 
erans   who   fought   the   war   now    cc 
home  to  pay  not  only  their  share  of 
financial  cost— the  $257,000,000,000 
debt — but  the  share  of  the  upper-brac 
taxpayer  as  well?    That  would  have 
the  result  under  the  Republican  tax 

As  the  President  said  in  his  veto  ml 
sage  of  H.  R.  3950: 

"When  the  time  comes  to  lessen 
wartime  tax  burden,  it  is  only  fair 
we  should  follow  a  pattern  which  Is 
reverse  of  that  under  which  the  buri 
was  imposed     That  is  to  say.  this 
time  tax  burden  should  be  reduced 
basis  that  is  fair  to  low -Income  gi 
as  well  as  to  high-income  groups. 

"The  failure  of  H.  R.  3950  to  fol 
this    equitable    principle    is    strii 
demonstrated  by  the  following  exampi 
"The  bill  would  remove  21  percent] 
this  wartime  tax  burden  for  a  man 
couple  with  an  income  of  $2,500. 

"The  bill  would  remove  64  percei 
this  wartime  tax  burden   for  a 
with  an  income  of  $100,000. 

"The  bill  would  remove  85  percent  I 
this  wartime  tax  burden  for  a  couple 
an  income  of  $1,000,000." 

The  Republican  tax  bill,  once  enae 
would  have  set  a  pattern  for  shifting 
ttx  burden  and  the  war  debt  from  tl 
whose  incomes  provide  them  with 
ability  to  pay  onto  the  shoulders  of 
people  least  able  to  pay. 

Republican  members  of  the  Cor 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  been 
eating  an  expansion  of  excise  tax< 
even  a  Federal  general  sales  tax.  at 
same  time  they  were  voting  for  their 
come-tax- reduction  bill. 

So  the  Republican  tax  cut  plan 
itself  is  bad  enough — but  when  cor 
ered  with  the  Republican  plan  to  Un| 
a  sales  tax,  it  means  real  tax  relic 
the  wealthy  and  a  heavy  increase  In 
burden  upon  the  poor. 

It  is  understandable  that  most  wc 
people  should  be  so  bitter  because  of 
President's   veto.    They   elected   a 
publican  Congress  which  voted  them 
Increase  in  spendable  income  far  gre 
than  they  could  hope  to  receive  fi 
their  board  of  directors.    But  they 
that   President  Truman  stands  in 
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program. 

II  how  welcome  tax 
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Speaker,  on  the  3d 
Republican  Congress 
)ld  that  the  President 
ite  with  the  Congress, 
iding  up  budget  esti- 
lations  totaling  $32.- 
jstlmate  for  expendl- 
tOOO  for  the  fiscal  year 

lese  estimates  were 
It  In  order  to-  be  sure 
rted  In  using  the  au- 
)vlded  for  the  Appro- 
in  House  resolutions, 
^ery  best  accountants, 
md  Government  re- 
united States  to  sup- 
investlgatorial  staff 
)priations  Committee. 
as  many  a^  40  people 
^e  men  reported  to  us 
)f  the  organization  of 
departments  and  the 
>eded  to  consider  the 

{cncy  of  the  Govem- 
rately  to  retain  every 

had  been  placed  in 
Iget  estimates  and  it 
^t  searching  inquiries 
make  the  cuts  that 
>rotect  the  taypayers 

items  of  waste — we 
where  It  was  neces- 
Mations  to  restore  ef- 
trtments  of  the  Gov- 
ley  were  way  out  of 
jqulrements. 
if  ound  that  there  were 
sry  second  lieutenant 


in  the  Ground  Forces  of  the  Army.  We 
found  that  they  were  way  out  of  line 
in  every  rank  and  that  the  Army  was 
In  danger  of  becoming  fos.silized  because 
of  too  many  overage  officers  who  had 
been  kept  on  from  the  Reserve  Officer 
list  that  existed  during  the  war. 

The  cuts  that  we  have  been  able  to 
make  have  only  partially  cured  the  sit- 
uation and  we  found  the  same  situation 
in  all  departments  of  the  Government. 
We  found  a  tremendous  volume  of  cases 
where  economic  analysts  and  long- 
haired professors  had  been  kept  upon 
the  rolls,  rt  enormous  salaries,  to  the 
exclusion  of  capable  technicians  and 
people  who  could  really  do  their  work. 

Many  of  our  members  in  order  to  do 
this  Job  have  worked  nights  and  days. 
We  have  !.eld  the  most  strenuous  hear- 
ings that  have  ever  been  held  In  any 
Congress.  We  have  gone  into  tremen- 
dous detail  and  our  cuts  have  been  made 
on  an  intelligent  basis  and  not  in  an 
arbitrary  manner. 

As  a  result  of  long  and  hard  study, 
and  I  can  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  staff  have  worked  at 
least  50  f>ercent  more  hours  than  the 
committee  has  ever  worked  before,  we 
were  able  to  cut  the  1948  estimates  by 
$2,766,000,000  in  direct  appropriations. 
We  were  able  to  make  rescission  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  spent 
amounting  to  $442,500,000. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigations  and 
the  hearings  that  were  held,  the  Budget 
submitted  reductions  in  the  President's 
original  estimates  and  we  made  recov- 
eries out  of  funds  that  the  President  did 
not  recommend  amounting  over-all  to 
$911,711,000. 

This  makes  a  total  cut  below  the  1948 
fiscal  year  estimates  of  the  President's 
budget  of  $4,120,000,000. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  made  cuts  that 
were  effective  in  making  savings  in  the 
operations  of  the  last  fiscal  year  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $360,000,000. 

Our  total  savings  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  were,  therefore.  $4,480,000,000. 
''  In  addition  to  this,  we  made  rescissions 

in  appropriations  that  have  heretofore 
been  made  amounting  to  $2,684  000  000, 
and  all  of  this  amount  would  have  been 
available  for  obligation  by  the  executive 
agencies  If  we  had  not  rescinded  them. 
Whether  or  not  they  would  have  been 
spent,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  believe 
We  have  made  large  savings  as  a  result 
of  these  rescissions.  None  of  the  rescis- 
sions I  have  referred  to  were  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  personnel  in  the  Government 
to  the  point  where  they  cannot  have  more 
than  1.600.000  civilian  employees  as  an 
average  through  1948.  I  believe  that  we 
can  still  further  reduce  it  in  the  coming 
session  so  that  we  will  very  nearly  ap- 
proach the  Idea  that  I  had  of  reducing 
the  Federal  civilian  employees  by  at  least 
1.000.000  people.  The  quicker  this  is 
done  the  quicker  these  people  can  get 
back  to  useful  civilian  employment. 

We  knew  when  we  started  that  we 
could  not  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  President 


and  the  executive  agencies.  We  fovmd. 
with  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  Demo- 
crats failed  to  offer  cuts  in  the  appropri- 
ation bills  and  have  generally  been  found 
supporting  every  amendment  to  increase. 
One  day  they  would  be  attacking  us  for 
not  making  sufficient  cuts  to  be  effective 
and  the  next  day  they  would  be  offering 
amendments  to  increase  appropriations. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  not  getting 
bills  through  faster  but  the  reason  for 
our  apparent  delay  Is  that  we  have  been 
doing  a  job.  We  are  proud  of  our  record 
of  accomplishment.  We  know  that  we 
have  not  done  what  we  wanted  to;  yet. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  done  what 
seemed  to  be  impossible. 

We  know  that  the  taxpayer  has  been 
drained  dry  by  16  years  of  Democratic 
nUsrule  and  It  is  hard  to  change  a  trend 
but  the  taxpayers  of  America  can  count 
on  us  to  continue  the  road  that  we  have 
been  traveling  to  place  the  Treasury  In 
a  position  to  give  the  people  a  real  tax 
cut.  They  must  remember  that  they  will 
have  to  give  us  a  Republican  administra- 
tion In  Washington  in  order  to  put  the 
country  upon  a  sound  effective  business 
basis. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  a  Congress  been  able  to 
make  substantial  cuts  in  the  budget  in 
the  face  of  Presidential  opposition. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  DEANE.  liAr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  criticized  in  certain  quar- 
ters for  vetoing  tax  legislation  presented 
to  this  Congress.  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  the  President's  actions  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  looked  upon  as  the 
determining  factor  in  restoring  the  sol- 
vency not  only  of  our  Government  but 
other  countries  as  well.  A  financially 
strong  America  will  mean  more  finan- 
cial stability  abroad. 

The  sobering  headlines  of  today's  press 
reveal  another  economic  crisis  in  Brit- 
ain. One  country  after  another,  except 
America,  is  facing  such  crises. 

Lest  we  become  too  boastful  of  our  own 
financial  security  and  pitch  out  the  win- 
dow a  sound  tax  program.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  taxes,  pause  and  con- 
sider the  serious  implications  of  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  who  did 
not  vote  for  tax  reduction  did  so  seriously 
conscious  of  not  only  world  problems,  but 
the  uneasy  boom  prevalent  in  America 
today.  We  felt  that  unless  every  sur- 
plus dollar  possible  was  applied  to  the 
national  debt,  and  in  the  event  this  un- 
easy boom  suddenly  exploded,  the  Amer- 
ican economy  might  well  follow  that  of 
Britain.  Britain  through  the  years  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  Gibraltar  of 
strength,  financially  and  otherwise,  and 
while  America  has  not  experienced  the 


tangible  material  damage  as  Britain,  by 
reason  of  war,  we  need  to  seriously  ap> 
praise  our  financial  foundations. 

With  that  In  mind  I  have  called  upon 
several  sources  In  the  Government  and 
from  outside  to  furnish  me  with  data 
and  an  analysis  on  the  national  debt  and 
these  combined  findings  reveal  an  in- 
teresting yet  exceedingly  sobering  study. 

The  Federal  Government  today  is  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  $258,000,000,000. 
It  owes  so  nuch  because  it  borrowed 
money  to  pay  for  relief  and  recovery  from 
depression  and  because  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  was  met  with  bor- 
rowed money.  The  depression  Increased 
the  debt  by  $26,458,000,000.  The  war.  of 
course,  was  the  occasion  for  most  of  the 
Ii  crease  In  debt.  War-finance  policies 
Increased  the  debt  by  $235,532,000,000 
between  June  1940  and  the  postwar  peak 
of  the  debt  on  February  28.  1946. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  table 
appearing  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
Indicating  the  growth  of  the  public  debt 
from  1919  to  1947. 

The  debt  has  been  reduced  $19,600,- 
000,000  since  February  1946.  The  debt 
now  is  below  Its  postwar  peak  almost  en- 
tirely because  money  borrowed  from  in- 
dividuals for  a  fairly  long  period  has  been 
used  to  pay  off  short-term  low-Interest 
rate  debt  owed  to  banks.  Only  a  quar- 
ter billion  of  the  debt  has  been  repaid 
through  a  surplus  of  Federal  receipts  over 
Federal  expenditures.  The  achievement 
of  this  surplus  and  the  repayment  of  debt 
which  it  made  possible  required  strong 
measures.  The  surplus  was  obtained 
only  by  keeping  Income-tax  rates  very 
near  the  wartime  peak,  by  applying  them 
to  aa  income  of  $165,000  000,000,  and  by 
cutting  Federal  expenditures. 

How  big  a  $258,000,000,000  debt  is  may 
be  indicated  by  a  few  comparisons — data 
on  which  the  statements  In  the  following 
paragraph  are  based  are  contained  In 
tables  attached  to  this  report. 

The  debt  Is  more  than  six  times  the 
Government's  annual  revenues.  It  is  al- 
most half  again  as  large  as  the  annual 
Income  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  cor- 
porations In  the  country.  It  Is  three  and 
one-half  times  as  large  as  their  Income 
was  In  1940.  It  Is  27  times  as  large  as 
the  income  tax  to  be  paid  on  1947  in- 
come by  persons  receiving  less  than 
$5,000  per  year.  It  is  34  times  as  large 
as  the  income  tax  to  be  paid  on  incomes 
above  $5,000  per  year.  It  amounts  to. 
roughly,  $4,500  per  employed  person.  It 
Is  about  seven  times  as  large  as  the  debt 
was  in  June  1937.  If  It  were  to  be  re- 
duced to  Its  1940  size  within  20  years, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
spend  as  much  each  year  in  repaying 
debt  as  It  Intends  to  spend  on  national 
defense  In  the  next  year. 

The  debt  is  large  enough  to  cost  in  In- 
terest more  than  $5,000,000,000  per  year. 
This  Is  greater  than  total  peacetime  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  any  year  before  1934, 
with  the  exception  of  1920  and  1921.  It 
is  about  $1.75  per  week  for  each  em- 
ployed person  in  the  country. 

Payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt 
will  require  the  Imposition  of  heavy 
taxes  now.  even  If  none  of  the  debt  Is 
retired.    But  If  the  debt  Is  not  retired. 
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future  ta:  [  burdens  will  be  larger  m  in- 
terest pajments  continue  imrtlminliiied. 
This  Idea  Is  familiar  enough  to  any 
Indivldua  who  borrows.  A  borrower 
saves  mti  rest  by  repaying  principal  reg- 
ularly at  he  same  time  that  he  pays  In- 
terest. Im  teftd  of  waiting  untii  the  debt 
has  come  doe.  A  Government  bond  is 
unlike  th  se  private  debU.  because  It  Is 
not  paya  >Ie  In  Installments,  but  there 
li  opport  inlty  for  regular  redemption. 
TlM  Oov<mmem't  debt  ti  compos<>d  of 
many  typ  s  of  obHcatlons.  some  of  which 
are  to  b(  repaid— or  an  exteiulon  ob- 
tained—eich  month. 

The  an  ount5  of  the  Government  debt 
coming  due  each  month  In  1947  are  as 
great  as  Ux  revenues  under  existing  laws. 
The  amounts  coming  due  in  future  years 
vary  eacf  year,  but  will  be  affected  by 
the  extension  of  short-term  debt  coming 
due  in  very  large  amounts  in  1247.  Ob- 
viously nost  of  the  debt  will  have  to  be 
extended 

But  rej  ayment  at  a  rapid  rate  of  some 
of  the  de  )t.  rather  than  extension  of  all 
of  it,  is  d<  sirable  when  the  country's  tax- 
paying  i  bihty  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
while  the  revenue  machinery  is  available, 
and  whei  the  money  available  for  pri- 
vate speiding  is  sufDcient  for  further 
price  inf  atlon.  Continuation  of  present 
income-tax  rates  probably  would  bring 
enough  evenue  to  make  possible  sub- 
stantial lebt  reduction.  Wartime  indi- 
vidual ii  come-tax  rates  have  been  re- 
duced 01  ly  slightly  and  wartime  excise 
taxes  sti  1  are  in  effect. 

Debt  1  eduction  will  help  to  put  the 
Governn  ent's  finances  In  position  to 
meet  an:  emergencies  that  develop,  will 
save  eno  igh  interest  to  make  passible  re- 
ductions in  taxes,  nnd  will  curb  inflation 
and  heU  avoid  depression. 

Retire  nent  of  debt  now  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable  will  eliminate  some  of 
the  shor  er-term  indebtedness  as  well  as 
the  prob  ems  of  getting  extensions  when 
these  de  }ts  come  due.  It  will  indicate 
the  Govi  rnment's  intention  to  continue 
to  hono  its  obligations  and  free  itself 
from  de  >t.  Possibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment be  ng  forced  to  borrow  at  higher 
rates  of  Interest  will  be  avoided.  This 
will  be  ;  n  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer, 
because  nterest  costs  are  held  down.  It 
will  be  li  1  the  interest  of  many  investors. 
If  the  C  overnment  should  have  to  pay 
higher  ii  iterest  rates  to  get  a  renewal  of 
some  of  its  loans,  the  price  of  Its  other 
securltle  >  would  be  forced  down  because 
of  their  ower  interest-bearing  rate.  In- 
vestors holding  marketable  securities 
then  wo\  Id  sustain  losses  or  demand  con- 
version of  their  securities  into  others 
bearing  ligher  interest  rates. 

With  11  smaller  total  debt  and  smaller 
Interest  charge,  the  Government  will  be 
in  better  position  to  borrow  money  in 
case  a  depression  necessitates  construc- 
tion prolects  or  other  aids  to  economic 
stability  Investors  in  Government 
bonds  w  11  be  more  responsive  and  ready 
to  buy  I  lore  for  emergency  spending  if 
their  past  holdings  have  been  redeemed 
when  du  e,  if  their  commitments  will  per- 
mit, and  the  interest  burden  cut  to  a  sixe 
manageable  under  the  then  prevailing 
economi :  conditions. 


Failure  to  make  substantial  redurtk 
of  the   debt   will   Increase  the   interc 
burden  on  future  taxpayers.    A  redi 
tion  in  the  principal  of   the  debt, 
course,  reduces  the  amount  of  interc 
for  the  payment  of  which  taxes  must 
levied.    The  savings  from  which  taxpaj 
ers  would  benefit  by  paying  the  del 
promptly  and  in  sutMtantUl  amounts 
pends  on  how  much  and  how  rapidly  tl 
debt  is  paid.   The  greater  and  the  swlfl 
the  current  debt  reduction  the  great 
the  ultimate  tax  reduction  will  be. 
Let  us  consider  an  example  of  the 
Ings  to  be  made  by  prompt  reduction 
the  national  debt.    Say  that  the  debt 
reduced  until  the  interest  charge 
year  would  be  no  greater  than  it  was 
1930.  and  suppose  that  the  reduction 
to  be  made  by  one  of  two  alternativ« 
the  first  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  pi 
cipal  of  the  debt  by  $6  900.000,000 
year,  and  the  second  to  reduce  the  pr 
cipal  of  the  debt  by  $2,800,000,000 
year. 

The  first  of  these  rates  would  be 
sible  if  income  tax  rates  were  not 
duced  below  the  present  level,  otl 
ta.xes  were  unchanged,  and  income  ps 
ments  and  Government  expenflltui 
were  to  continue  at  levels  estimated  f^ 
1947  and  fiscal  1S48. 

The  second  of  these  rates  would 
possible  if  income-tax  rates  were  cut 
proposed  in  the  tax  bill  recently  bet< 
the  Congress,  under  the  other  conditlc 
assumed  above. 

The  debt  reduction  in  the  first  amoui 
1.  e..  $6,900.000  000  per  year,  would  sat 
present  and  future  taxpayers  a  total 
SI  15. 000  COO ,000   over   the   interest   ct 
of  the  same  debt  retired  at  $2,800  OOO.C 
per   annum.     By  the  end  of   34   yea! 
taxes   could   be   reduced   $ll.700.003.Cl 
below  their  present  rate.    The  tax 
ductlon  possible  If  the  second  alterr 
tlve  were  used.  $2,800,000,000,  would 
only  81,900.000  SCO  at  the  end  of  the  .vri 
number  of  years.    For  other  example 
see  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
There  is  at  present  the  possibility 
further  price  Infiation  developing  if 
debt  is  not  reduced.     A  large  part  of 
debt  has  been  sold  to  banks  and  the 
volume  of  money  available  for  spent 
consequently  has  been  increased, 
total  of  money  in  circulation  and 
deposits  is  so  large  that  if  it  were  s[ 
at  a  rate  as  rapid  as  that  of  prewi 
years,  a  great  inflation  in  prices  woi 
result. 

W.  Randolph  Burgess,  in  Commercl 
and    Financial    Chronicle,    March 
1947.  page  1411.  says: 

Ncnrmally  In  this  country  the  volume 
money  has  been  leaa  than  half  our  natlc 
annual  income — today  it  is  75  percent  of 
total  income.    This  is  an  enormously  po<v« 
tal     Inflationary     force.     The     problem 
whether  or  not  this  vastly  Increased 
supply — this  dUuted   doUar — gives  us  pr 
Inflation  is  fundamentaUy  a  proble  n  of 
psychology  of  the  American  people 

Failure  to  retire  the  debt  and  thei 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  cl 
culation  could  under  present  circui 
stances  postpone  and  intensify  recessU 
as  it  did  after  the  First  World  Wi 
After  World  War  I  tax  reduction 
given  precedence  over  debt  reducUc 
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Ing  through  financial  means  with  pres- 
ent Inflationary  developments,  or  of 
meeting  problems  of  recession  if  and 
when  they  develop. 

The  Justification  of  the  tax  cut  Is  that 
It  would  add  to  enterprise  funds,  and  In 
this  and  other  ways  avoid  depression. 
The  tax  rates  applicable  to  individuals 
with  incomes  of  a  size  adequate  for  ini- 
tiation of  a  small  business  should  not  at 
present  levels  prevent  considerable  ac- 
cumulation of  funds,  and  the  initiation 
and  expansion  of  enterprises.  The  high 
taxes  of  corporations,  including  wartime 
excess-profits  taxes,  did  not  prevent 
great  accumulations  of  fimds.  The  net 
working  capital  of  corporations  in- 
creased about  80  percent — by  $25,000,- 
000,000  between  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  the  end  of  1946.  The  total  num- 
ber of  businesses,  mainly  unincorporated 
businesses,  started  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  very  large:  649,000  were 
started  between  July  1945  and  Septem- 
ber 1946.  There  is  much  other  evidence 
that  present  taxes  have  not  stood  In 
the  way  of  prosperity,  investment,  and 
expansion.  Plant  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures, nonagricultural  enterprises 
are  expected  to  total  $14,000,000,000  in 
1947— more  than  the  1946  level  by  15 
percent,  twice  the  1945  level,  and  70  per- 
cent more  than  the  1941  level.  Net  in- 
comes of  proprietors  are  high — the  an- 
nual rate  of  their  incomes  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1947  being  $34,700,000,000.  as 
compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  $27.- 
600,000,000  In  the  first  quarter  of  1946, 
$24,100,000,000  In  1944.  and  $15,800,000,- 
000  In  1941.  The  national  income  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $180,500,000,000,  9  percent  above 
the  1946  level,  and  12  percent  above  the 
1944  level. 

A  reduction  In  income  taxes  now 
would  make  the  whole  tax  system  less 
equitable,  because  it  would  make  in- 
equitable excise  taxes  relatively  more 
Important  than  they  now  are. 

The  individual  income  tax  is  the  most 
equitable  of  taxes.  It  is  equitable  be- 
cause, being  progressive,  it  makes  each 
taxpayer  pay  more  £is  his  ability  to  pay 
increases.  And  it  is  equitable  because 
the  tax  law  defines  carefully  and  pre- 
cisely what  is  taxable  income,  so  that 
the  tax  is  adjusted  to  the  individual  po- 
sition of  each  taxpayer  and  hardships 
may  be  avoided.  Some  other  taxes,  the 
excises,  are  not  so  equitable.  Their  levy 
regresses  as  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay 
Increases.  And  their  base  is  not  defined 
to  fit  the  individual  circumstances  of 
the  consumers  who  ultimately  pay  them. 
Tax  reduction  should  await  debt  re- 
duction; and  should  await  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  revenue  system  to 
make  it  fit  the  position  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  taxpayers  who  have 
been  brought  on  to  the  tax  rolls. 

The  tax  reduction  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  fortunately  vetoed 
by  the  President  and  sustained  by  the 
Congress  proposed  a  thoroughly  inequi- 
table method  of  tax  reductions.  It  went 
counter  to  the  most  fundamental  char- 
acterlstic  of  the  Income  tax.  That  fun- 
damental characteristic  is  that  the  tax 
ought  to  leave  to  the  person  of  average 


income  a  larger  part  of  his  earnings; 
however,  the  proposed  tax  legislation 
would  work  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
would  give  the  wealthy  an  increase  in 
disposable  income  several  times  as  large 
as  that  given  the  small  taxpayer.  De- 
tails are  shown  In  the  Uble  below: 
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Source:  U.  S.  Senate  Commlttep  on  Finance.  Hear- 
ings on  indiridual  inconic-tax  reduction,  p.  816 


The  Congress  will  look  forward  with 
Interest  to  the  study  and  proposals  to  be 
advanced  by  the  experts  on  tax  legisla- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Tax  policy  should  be  as  bipartisan  a« 
foreign  policy.  Yet  the  opimons  of  some 
of  these  gentlemen  on  tax  policy  have 
run  decidedly  opposite  from  outstanding 
Representatives  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  must 
think  in  terms  of  all  the  people.  Surely 
they  will  take  their  Job  seriously  enough 
to  advise  with  the  President's  advisers 
on  fiscal  affairs.  If  the  experts  think 
only  in  terms  of  tax  reduction  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  a  legislative 
program  to  further  the  development  of 
this  great  country  of  ours,  as  well  as  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden, 
they  will  have  failed  to  grasp  the  respon- 
sibilities which  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  sustaining  the 
Presidential  veto  of  the  recent  tax  legis- 
lation. 


Data  indicatirm  growth  of  the  public  debt 
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N  OTS.— Debt  is  shown  as  of  the  end  of  Uie  most  recent  fiscal  year,  at  the  World  War  n  peak,  at  the  end  of  war  ta 
Japan,  at  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the  start  of  the  defense  program,  at  Uw  top  of  the  post-1983  twovcry.  at  Roooevett's 
inauguration,  at  the  post-World  War  II  low,  and  World  Mar  I  peak  of  the  debt.  Other  data  when  poHJMe  rata-  to 
similar  dates.    Some  data  are  on  au  annual  basis. 

Sources:  lubUc  debt  and  interest  chanfe— Dally  Treasury  SUtements,  Treasury  BuUetlo,  and  Annual  Report  of 
the  Fecretary  of  the  Treasurj-;  debt  and  interest  per  employed  peraoo  computed  from  employment  dftta of  IImB««M 
of  Labor  Statisfirs  and  National  Indu.strial  Conference  Board;  debt  and  interest  ati  percent  of  naUtoal  ineasM  twp- 
rnt*«l  from  Department  of  Commercr  data;  debt  and  interest  as  percent  of  income  tales  eompulad  tooni  data  con- 
tained in  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Statistics  of  Income  (varioos  yean)  and  Traasury  mtbnatit  ta  Seoate  Coa- 
Uiitiee  on  Finance  bearings  ou  individual  income  tax  reduction. 


'The  Blighty  Mo"*  and  Her  GaUaBt 
Commander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  World  War  n, 
and  the  history  of  American  participa- 
tion therein  has  become  clearer,  various 
States  and  communities  of  our  broad 
country  thrilled  with  increased  pride  and 
gratification  because  of  the  splendid 
heroism  of  the  men  and  women  who 
went  from  these  States  and  communities 
into  the  storms  of  conflict.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  the  States  and  cities  for 
whom  battleships,  cruisers,  and  other 
fighting  craft  were  named,  and  which, 
under  gallant  officers  and  crews,  fought 


with  traditional  American  courage  and 
skiU. 

The  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  one  of  the  cities  and 
communities  of  America  which,  with  rev- 
erent pride,  contemplates  the  magnifi- 
cent combat  and  operational  services 
rendered  by  a  splendid  war  vessel  bear- 
ing the  home  name  of  Mobile.  This 
cruiser  was  put  into  commission  about 
March  24,  1943.  and  her  first  command- 
ing officer  was  Capt.  Charles  Julian 
Wheeler,  United  SUtes  Navy,  a  naUve 
son  of  Mobile. 

Tlie  Mobile  participated  In  numerous 
operations  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Pacific  seas,  and  Captain  Wheeler  was 
in  command  while  the  vessel  was  thus 
engaged  in  nearly  30  of  these  opera- 
tions and  engagements — ^some  of  them 
of  the  most  perilous  and  decLsive  char- 
acter. Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  foUowing:  Marcus  Island  raid,  Au- 
gust Si,  1943;  Tarawa  Inland  raid,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1943;  raid  on  and  bombard- 
ment of  Wake  Island,  October  b  and  ^ 
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1943:  action  off  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 
October  8  ind  9.  1943:  assault  on  and 
occupation  of  Tarawa  Island.  November 
20  and  21.  1943;  air  attack  on  Marshall 
Islands.  Derember  4  and  5,  1943.  with 


attack    by   enemy    on    task 


force;  bom  aardment  of  Watje  Island, 
WaUe  Atol .  Marshall  Islands,  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1(44:  assault  on  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kuajalein  Atoll.  Marshall  Is- 
lands, together  with  bombardment  of 
Hoi  and  Namun  Islands.  January  31  and 
February   t   1944:   air  atUck  on  Truk 


AtoU.  Caro 


Ine  Islands.  February  16  and 


17.  1944:  cirrler  air  attack  on  Mariana 
Islands — T  nlan.  Saipan.   and  Guam — 
February  :i   and  22,   1944:   support  of 
first   landings   on   Emirau   Islands.   St. 
Matthias  group.  March  20.  1944:  carrier 
atUck  on  Palau.  Yap.  and  Woleai  Is- 
lands in  Ue  Caroline  group,  March  29- 
April     1.     1944:     Hollandla    operation, 
bombardmmt  of  Wake  and  Sawar  Air- 
field, New   Guinea,  and  operations  in 
support  of  andings  on  New  Guinea.  April 
21  and  22,   1944:  carrier  task  force  at- 
tacks on  T  -xik  and  Satawan  Atolls.  Caro- 
line   Islanls.   and    .support   of    surface 
bombardirent  on  Satawan  Atoll.  April 
SO.  and  of  Ponape.  Caroline  Islands,  May 
1.  1944:  ci  pture  and  occupation  of  Sal- 
pan  June  11-24.  1944:  first  battle  of  the 
Philippine^  Sea.   June   30.    1944:    third 
Bonlns  ra  d.  July  3.  1944:  bombardment 
of  Iwo  Jin  a.  Bonin  Islands.  July  4.  1944: 
capture  and  occupation  of  Guam.  July 
12^ufust    15.   1944:   Palau-Yap-UUthi 
raid.  July  2ft-28.  1944:  and  eight  aepa- 
rat*  and  <  istinct  atucks,  in  addition  to 
tbt  forego  ng. 

The  de  alls  of  these  various  engage- 
Btnta  anl  operations  cannot  be  here 
•tl  forth  because  of  lack  of  space,  but 
It  may  b«  truly  miA  of  Ihtm  that  they 
were  of  i  moat  Tltal  eharacter:  were 
carried  tirough  with  the  highest  de« 
gree  of  ak  U  and  courafe  by  oflkers  and 
men;  andj  that  they  ireatly  eontrlbuted 
of  the  war  In  the  Pacific, 
operations  the  gallant 
succeeding  commanda, 
the  mafnlflcent  record  of 
\i  wrought  under  Captain 
lurvlved  to  tell  the  atory. 
TtMUgh  often  In  the  thick  of  battle,  and 
under  re  eated  and  furious  attacks  of 
the  eneuy,  the  fact  that  she  escaped 
more  ser  oui  injury  than  was  the  case 
was  due  r  ot  only  to  something  of  chance 
and  luck,  >ut.  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
very  hlg)  degree  of  skill,  eeamanshlp, 
and  couri  ge  of  her  splendid  commandlnc 
ofltotn  ai  kd  crew. 

The  MMk.  because  of  Imt  flglUlBf 
record,  lu  nicknamed  by  Ita  inrtw  as 
**The  Mldhty  Mo."  a  cognomen  well  be- 
stowed a  id  enduring.  Bearing  on  this 
feature,  I  include  the  following  interest- 
ing artlcl  I  relative  to  the  cruiser  MoMIe 
which  wi »  published  In  the  Asalea  City 
Times,  a :  f  oblle  Junior  Chamber  of  Con- 
BMret  pi  bllcatlon.  in  lu  Issue  of  April 

Mp  SNASLs  DeruNci  at  Javs  A« 
IT   QvAaas   UMaaa 
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It  may  even  b«  that  they  have  heard  her 
war  cry  of  "Mo  "Bm  Down.  Mobile,"  for 
Tokyo  Ro6«  herself  has  promised  vengeance 
upon  this  hard-hitting  fighting  ship. 

"The  Mighty  Mo"  has  b««n  In  there  pitch-  < 
Ing  in  the  central  Pacific  many  times  since 
the  first  raid  on  Marcus  Island  'way  back  In 
Augiisr,  1»43.  Her  crew  proudly  wears  opera- 
tion and  engagement  stars  on  Asiatic-Pacific 
ribbons — with  more  to  come — and  crewmen 
look  with  pride  to  the  silhouettes  painted 
on  hej-  bridge. 

MOBXUAM  rXBST  COMMANDia 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hartwell.  of 
Mobtk.  and  commanded  by  Capt.  C.  Julian 
Wheeler.  United  States  Navy,  of  MobUe.  she 
was  eiiger  for  action  and  got  it.  The  story 
of  her  battle  experiences  must  make  Mtmi 
Japs  wonder  how  a  ship  could  hit  so  often' 
and  so  effectively  over  such  great  expanses 
of  water  with  such  frequency  and  regularity. 
Her  preeent  commanding  olBcer.  Capt.  C.  C. 
Miller  United  States  Navy,  has  carried  on 
the  fiighttng  tradltloa  of  "Mow  Km  Down. 
MobUe' 

The  Mobile  has  ranged  over  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  mUes  in  pursuit  of  Japs.  During 
one  period,  not  an  olBcer  or  man  of  her  crew 
spent  more  than  a  toUl  of  23  hours  ashore. 
there  was  so  little  time  for  recreation  as  she 
rangect  from  the  Gilberts  to  the  Solomons. 

SaHOtTTTTm  TSU.  STOST 

The  aUhouettea  painted  in  red  agaiast 
rising  sun  on  her  bridge  show  that  she  ' 
shot   down   eight   planes   slnglehanded, 
ttroyed  two  merchantmen  by  gunAre. 
in  company  with  other  warships  of  her 
force  has  sunk  a  destroyer,  light  cru  ser.  an< 
carrier. 

witi-k  two  aseusiisi  eseorls  sIm  caused  the 
death  of  a  ssMgei  submartae.  probably  tht 
only  cruiser  of  the  war  turning  the  feat. 

Many  shore  batteries  have  been  pinpoints 
to  oblivion  by  her  guns  dvirlng  btwibardment 
In  which  she  has  participated.  Not  oni 
have  the  Japa  laid  a  hand  on  her,  but 
has  hsd  her  share  of  being  straddled  by 
enemy  shore  batteries,  dangerously  close  tor- 
pedoes, narrowly  averted  bombs,  and  cleverly] 
dodged  aalvoe. 

CLOSa  CALL  AT  BOOOAINVUXS 

**The  Mighty  Mo"  has  seen  action  in  mi 
operations,  participated  in  raids,  been  undrr* 
itey  or  n^ght  enemy  air   sttack.   and  bu(u-_ 
bardmt  enemy  territory     It  is  just  that       ~ 
Of  thtng  that  makee  Tokyo  Ruse  so  unha| 

It  was  (luring  a  stormy,  Itghtntng-niU 
nlghl  off  Imprees  Augusta  lay,  Pougi 
ville,  that  she  had  one  ot  her  doee 
With  the  other  ships  of  her  division 
destroyers  she  repelled  a  dwttrmlntd  Jap 
atuek  in  whieb  10  Bettys  (Jap  twtn-engtni 

Elanea)    were  shot  down   in  flames, 
tight  y  Mo"  accounting  for  one  and  sssisUi 
in  three  others. 

It  was  shortly  after  one  plane  hsd  snc 
Its  wny  In  that  another  sneaked  in  on 
port  iww.    In  a  ftaah  of  lightning  those 
the  bridge  saw  the  splash  as  a  torpedo 
the  water.   They  swtmg  the  ship  bard  left 
get  out  of  the  path,    teconds  later  the 
plane  pases d  over  the  fantall  end  breat 
lees  momente  passsd  ss  the  Mobile  ic 
aft  to  see  If  the  tin  dsh  would  clear, 
crewe  reported  that  the  wake  just  missed 
stern. 

ctoaaer  call  o 

Topiiide  personnel  stUI  smile  grlinlv  wl 
they  recall  the  eloeeet  call  of  all.    Toe 
bile's  task  force  was  making  on*  of  Its 
runs  iind  our  pisnss  had  everything 
under  control.    No  Japs  were  In  the  air 
all  hands  settled  down  '-^  watchful  w 
lag.    Suddenly   there  was  a  terrific  ei 
ston  about  1,800  yards  off  the  port 
)uet  astern  of  one  ot  om  Ufbt  earrlers. 

Immediately  they  tlMM|b%  ssBMhow  a  Ji 
plane  had  been  able  to  sneak  in  a  run  on 
task  force,  and  eyes  sagsrly  searched  the 
Almoet  Instantly,  however,  a  torpedo 
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standing  service  and  did  very  much.  In- 
deed, to  aid  the  splendid  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish Fleet  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Japanese  in  these  waters.  For  that  serv- 
ice there  was  bestowed  on  Captain 
Wheeler  by  the  British  Government  the 
distinguished  honor  of  honorary  com- 
mander of  the  Military  Service  of  the 
Order  of  the  British.  The  very  impres- 
sive investiture  of  the  order  took  place  in 
April  last  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  where 
Captain  Wheeler  was  and  is  performing 
an  important  naval  mission.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  order  was  made  by  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  and  the 
bestowal  was  based  on  Captain  Wheeler's 
notable  record  as  senior  United  States 
naval  liaison  oflQcer.  serving  with  the  staff 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
Keet.  The  duties  performed  by  him  in 
this  delicate  double  role  of  loyalty  to  both 
the  British  and  the  American  commands 
were  discharged  with  a  tact  and  discre- 
tion that  won  the  imstlnted  admiration 
of  both  commands. 

Also,  because  of  his  exceptionally  mer- 
itorious services  to  his  Government  as 
covmaading  officer  of  the  MobUe,  oper- 
ating against  the  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Centra]  and  South  Pacific  areas  from 
September  1.  1943.  to  June  23,  1944;  and 
for  his  brilliant  leadership  and  skill  in 
handling  the  cruiser  in  the  numerous 
campaigns  and  engagements  in  which 
she  operated  during  this  period— there 
was  bestowed  on  Captain  Wheeler,  by 
the  President,  the  Legion  of  Uerit  I 
beUeve  that.  In  addition,  by  reason  of 
these  and  other  services  of  outstanding 
character  rendered  by  him  during  World 
War  n.  and  theretofore,  he  became  the 
recipient  of  various  other  formal  hon- 
ors and  citations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Mobile  and  of  the  enUre  State  of  Ala- 
bama are  very  proud  of  the  part  played 
tn  World  War  II  by  the  cruiser  MoWe— 
'The  Mighty  Mo"— and  of  tho  splendid 
record  achieved  by  a  native  eon  of  the 
city  and  6UU.  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Wheeler,  not  only  in  World  War  II  but. 
M  well.  In  World  War  I  and  in  the  days 
of  peace  which  Intervened  between  these 
two  sanguinary  eras.  His  naval  career 
Ig  iyploal  of  what  has  made  Uie  Ameri- 
Mn  Nary  unmatobad  In  all  naval  hlg- 
(onr. 


The  Riddle  of  tbe  Sphiai 
ETTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

Oe  ALASASIA 

Of  tn  Houn  OP  ntPRissNTATiyM 

Saftirtfoy,  July  79,  1947 

Mr,  B0BB6.   Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  article  by  Walter  Llppmann: 

VooAT  am  ToMoaeow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

MBBLB  or  TM1  BeMtMS 


The  vote  in  the  Rouse  on  the  Hartley  bill  Is 
a  speetacuiar  demonstration  of  tht  depth  and 
satent  of  the  reaction  against  rrganlaed  labor. 
Tht  Intention  of  tht  bill  Is  to  outlaw  all 
tht  big  weapons  of  tht  labor  unions — Indus- 
try-widt  bargaining,  tht  ttcondary  boyoott, 


the  check -off.  sympathetic  atrUces.  the  dosed 
shop,  mass  picketing,  the  picketing  of  the 
homes  of  nonstrikers,  sit-down  strikes, 
feather  bedding.  Inunxinlty  under  the  Sher- 
man Act,  the  right  to  spend  money  In  poli- 
tics, secrecy  of  union  funds,  and  many  spe- 
cial privileges  under  the  Wagner  Act.  The 
bill  also  intends  to  rearm  employers  with 
many  weapons,  for  example,  the  injunction, 
which  have  been  taken  away  from  them. 

The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  reduce  drasUcally  the 
power  of  organized  labor  to  bargain  collec 
tively.  Thoufh  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  col- 
lective bargaining,  it  is  meant  to  deprive  the 
unions  of  a  very  considerable  part  at  their 
power  when  they  bargain  collectively. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  3  to  1.  The  Republicans  voted  for 
It  nearly  10  to  1;  among  the  Democrats  there 
was  a  majority  in  favor  of  it.  No  doubt  not 
all  the  supporters  of  the  bUl  have  read  and 
understood  the  whole  66  pages  on  which  It 
is  printed,  and  many,  we  may  be  sure,  who 
do  understand  It  were  recording  their  gen- 
eral feeling,  leaving  it  to  the  Senate  and 
the  President  to  work  out  a  bUl  that  can  ac- 
tually become  law  and  can  be  enforced. 

Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  House  Is 
a  fact  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  it  dees  not  repre- 
sent correctly  tht  feeling,  though  probably 
not  the  Informed  and  considered  Judgment., 
of  that  majority  of  tht  people  who  art  not 
closely  cooneoted  with  organised  labor. 

To  understand  this  great  reaction  sgalatt 
organlasd  unionism,  wt  must  remember 
that  It  was  generated  in  tht  period  of  th} 
war  and  immtdlattly  afttr  whtn  tht  deasantt 
for  labor  tar  txcetdtd  tht  supply.  Wbsii 
this  Oongrtts  was  tltcttd  in  194e  thtre  wan 
not  only  no  untmploymtnt,  exotpt  for  thosti 
changing  Jobs  or  not  willing  to  Ukt  Jobs, 
but  thtre  was  mort  than  full  employment. 
There  was  overemployment.  Labor  was  op> 
•rating  tn  what  was  for  it  a  teller's  mtrktt. 
and  that,  much  mort  than  tht  Itgal  prlvl- 
Itgtt  of  tht  Wagner  Act  and  tht  Ntw  Dtal 
gave  organlasd  and  also  unorganlatd  Isboi 
thtlr  unpreotdented  bargaining  powers,  llic 
legal  privilege  helptd.  But  in  a  ptrlod  oi 
Urge  unemploymtnt,  they  could  not  have 
been  sasrolssd  so  ellsctlvtly  as  they  wtrt. 

Thess  Isfal  prlvUtges.  wt  must  rtmtmbtr 
were  saaeted — also  by  Impressive  oongrss* 
slonsl  asajorttiss  after  tht  depression  ot 
1838  and  during  tht  thlrUts  whm  tht  restr< 
voir  of  unemploytd  workers  was  ntvtr  lest 
than  sbout  g.coo.OOO.  They  were  approvtd 
by  tht  general  sentlmtnt  ot  tht  country, 
whieh  dtsregtrdtd  tht  dtutls  as  In  rtvtrtt  It 
does  now,  beesuse  ihtn  tht  tmploytrs  wert 
opersting  In  a  buyer's  market,  and  Ooagrest 
taiglslattd  to  right  tht  balanoe. 

As  a  natter  of  fast,  neither  the  legtstatlon 
la  favor  of  the  unions  during  tht  thlrtiss  aoi 
the  Itglslatlon  against  thtm  now  hss  a  more 
than  ttcondary  effect.  Tht  controlling  eon* 
dttlon  Is  tht  volumt  of  eroplo>'mont — whtth* 
•r  tht  dtmand  for  labor  It  mort  than  or  Itti 
than  tht  tupply.  During  a  period  of  untm- 
ploymeat  labor  unions,  exctpt  ptrhsps  thoss 
wkMi  iMve  a  tl|M  iMnopoiy  a  special  skill, 
wlU  be  weak,  and  the  general  ttntuntnt  of 
the  country  and  its  politicians  will  bt  pro- 
labor  and  In  favor  of  rtform.  improvtments. 
and  a  new  deal.  Dtirlng  a  period  like  the  one 
of  war  employment  and  postwar  tnflatlontry 
demands  for  goods  snd  services,  tabor  will 
be  strong,  unloos  will  use  to  the  full  and 
abuse  frequently  their  power,  and  the  tern- 
ptr  of  tht  country  will  be  anttlabor  and  eon- 
•trvatlvt  and  resetlonary. 

Labor  Itglslatlon  will  refleet.  rather  than 
ooiitrol.  tht  phases  of  tht  tconomlc  cycls.  It 
was  not  tht  Wagner  Act  but  tht  reflatioaary 
mtasurti  of  tht  New  Dtal,  snd  thra  above 
all  tht  glgantlo  war  expenditures,  which 
raised  labor  from  tht  abyss  of  1888  to  the 
height  of  power  which  It  had  attalntd  by 
1846.  It  wiU  not  be  the  labor  Itglslatlon  of 
tht  Congrtts  but  tht  probablt  dtdlnt  of 


en^loyment  which  will  ehange  labor  r^a- 
tions  once  again. 

"fhere  is  an  underlying  problem  here,  for 
which  no  solution  Is  known,  which  is  at  tht 
heart  of  the  industrial  problem  throughout 
tht  world,  and  which  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  ignore.  It  Is.  to  put  it  bluntly, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  combine  high  pro- 
ductivity with  free  labor  and  full  employ- 
ment. This  is  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  to 
which  no  modern  society  haa  foimd  tht 
answer.    * 

The  most  powerful  criticism  of  the  capi- 
talist system  made  by  Karl  liars  was  that  It 
did  not  operate  without  the  pressure  of  what 
he  called  the  industrial  reserve  army,  that 
is  a  large  mass  of  unemployed,  upon  thoae 
who  were  employed.  The  threat  of  unem- 
ployment, he  said,  was  what  moved  men  to 
accept  Jobs  and  to  do  them  imder  the  disci- 
pline of  the  employer  and  at  tht  wages  he 
was  Willing  and  able  to  offer  them.  The 
strongest  argument  for  socialism  was  that 
this  compulsion  would  disappear  because  un- 
employment would  filtsppfr.  In  the  thir- 
ties, while  capitalist  countries  like  Britain 
and  ..Vmerica  were  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment, the  wholt  world  was  Imrirnssod  by  the 
fact  that  collectlvist  countries  like  Germany 
and  Russia  had  solved  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

But  contrary  to  the  implied  promiaes  of 
Umtx.  the  abolition  of  unemployment  was  ac- 
eompanlad  by  the  rtgtmenuucn  of  labor. 
The  compulsion  of  unemplo>-ment  was  re- 
placed by  the  conscription  of  labor,  tht  whip 
of  povwty  by  the  whip  of  tht  pollot.  Social- 
Ism  In  Russia  aehievtd  full  trnploymtat  and 
substantial  producUon  but  labor  was  no 
longer  tree. 

Thtse  countries,  wt  say.  art  not  dtmoe- 
racial,  and  hsvt  never  known  freedom. 
Thtrarort  the  world  wUl  watch  Great  Britain 
anaiewsly.  For  there  under  tht  Labor  Party 
the  world  Is  witnessing  tht  great  experi- 
mental test  as  to  whtther  under  full  wn- 
ployment  which  Britain  has.  with  high  pro- 
ductivity which  she  must  have  to  survlvt, 
and  with  fret  labor  which  she  clings  to  with 
dtep  CO  iviotlon.  an  answer  oan  be  found  to 
tht  rlddlt  of  tht  Sphinx.  That,  rather  than 
whtther  this  or  that  lnd\»try  Is  aaUonallatd 
suootssfully,  U  tht  hliturlcal  issut  Ut  Britain. 
The  oMtoomt  Is  gravtiy  In  doubt.  But  what- 
ever the  result,  it  will  affect  dttply  and  subtly 
tht  soelal  thoughu  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Walter  Llppmann  is  an 
outstanding  columnUt  and.  whioh  U 
more,  a  thinker. 

His  column  of  April  19.  1947.  enUUttf 
'*The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  from  tbt 
viewpoint  of  the  merely  human  eoono- 
mUt  U  ascaUent.  Tho  problem  he  atU 
forth,  howavtr.  is  exacUy  what  he  oaUtd 
It.  It  is  only  a  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  a 
graven  image,  clothed  by  tradlUon  and 
superstition  with  supernatural  wisdom 
utterly  lacking.  Itg  atony  silence 
matched  iu  stony  stare  and  tht  intclU- 
fftnce  that  poeed  iU  questioog  waa.  of 
course,  merely  that  of  the  man  who 
worked  the  fraud. 

In  this  instance  the  riddle  propounded 
was  answered  long  ago  by  the  divine 
wisdom  of  BUn  who  crtattd  both  em- 
ploytra  and  tmploytte,  when  Ho  gave 
thott  who  havt  tars  to  hear,  the  Golden 
Rult  for  the  soluUot.  of  every  problem 
of  human  relations. 


Therefore,  all  things  wkalsoever  ye  would 
that  man  should  do  uaio  fou,  do  ye  even 
so  to  thtm:  For  this  Is  the  law  and  the 
Piophets  (Mstthew  7: 18). 

Bvery  question  has  three  sides— yourg. 
mine,  and  the  right.  Multiplicity  of 
man-made  laws  arises  out  of  erroneous 
pushes  of  tht  pendulum.    Divlnt  law 
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ilnffle.  ilinplt.  ntedlni  no  ohanf  • 
MT«  Ihat  of  bttrti  which  it  enjoliy. 

Qu|irreU  are  but  flrM  of  hell;  MlfUh- 
L'cdi.  love  cxttof  uUhee,  them. 

Zt  \»  inooBOtlvattt  that  any  problem 
oMi  irlM  betwem  thoaa  dominated  bj 
tto  C  olden  Rule. 

ThVt'ore.  the  lole  problem  la,  not  to 

admiiiediy  Inferior  law.  but  to 

obNiW  the  beat:  not  to  write,  but  to 
Uve. 


No 
labor 


only  of  management,  but  also  of 
and  of  the  pubUe,  Is  the  right,  the 
high  privilege  as  well  as  duty,  to  :ee  that 
nU  v  t  a  iquare  deal;  Justice,  not  charity; 
fair  reatment  given  volunurlly,  cheer- 
fully cordially,  by  compulsion  of  love, 
not  0  r  law. 


Ack  ieveaciitt  ef  tke  Eif ktiedi  Coofress 


M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  nuHo 

mlniE  HousF  or  rbphewntattvbs 


Saturday.  July  26.  1947 


SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
fresriman  Member  of  Congress  I  wish  to 
evali  \aXe  the  work  of  this  first  session  of 
the  ]  Ughtleth  Congress.  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  put  this  analysis  out  from  the 
view  )oint  of  a  veteran  of  many  sessions, 
but  do  believe  I  can  look  at  the  work 
with  an  open  mind.  I  believe,  also,  that 
bein  j  a  new  Member  gives  me  the  ad- 
vant  age  of  not  being  influenced  so  much 
by  t:  adltion  or  set  thinking. 

B;  fore  coming  to  Washington  and  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  spent  nearly  40 
years  fanning  fertile  land  in  our  great 
Stat !  of  Idaho,  starting  with  virgin  sage- 
brusi.  I  was  a  farmer  and  dairyman, 
and  knew  the  value  of  things  inter- 
pret :d  In  the  light  of  everyday  living.; 
However.  I  soon  discovered  that  Con- 
grea  i.  and  particularly  the  House  of 
Rep  esentatives,  is  very  similar  to  our 
own  State  legislature.  I  know  of  this 
com  >arison.  having  served  my  own  State 
in  b  >th  houses  for  14  years.  The  simi- 
larit  IT  is  in  the  awareness  of  Representa- 
ttvee  to  the  needs  of  our  people.  And  in 
tide  rreat  representative  form  of  govern- 


men 
this 
Uon 


sion 
will 


,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

s  a  must  In  the  operation  and  func- 

of  the  legislative  bodies. 
1 1  lave  noted  this  comparison  between 
Slat^  legislative  bodies  and  Congress  to 
Ize  the  achievements  of  the  first 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.    I  be- 
Mere  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  ses- 

Is  in  the  enactment  into  the  law  the 

of  the  people  voiced  at  the  polls 
Nov(  mber  5,  1946.  Of  course,  this  has 
not  1  leen  completely  achieved  because  the 
Fne  dent  has  not  been  (tliposed  to  Usten 
to  tl  Is  mandate  from  the  people. 

Tl  lere  Is  one  thing  certain.  This  Con- 
grea  has  not  loafed  on  the  Job.  With 
the  I  nding  of  this  session,  there  appears 
on  t  le  President's  desk  about  230  bills  to 
be  a  :ted  on.  The  President  has  already 
sign(«l  into  law  many  other  measures 
pass  ;d  earlier  in  the  session,  and  has 
veto  Kl  several  important  measures. 


Acting  upon  the  mandate  from 
votes  of  November  1946,  the  new  Re 
Ucan  Congress  made  as  their  bulc 
leal  objective  a  program  to  restore 
and  order  In  OovflnuBgnt.  and  to 
the  Oovemment  to  tha  people, 
basic  economic  objective  was  to  ct 
stable  economic  climate  in  which 
lean  ingenuity.  Inventive  genlUN.  and  \ 
duetlre  ability  could  flourish. 

The  first  major  plank  In  the  Ri 
llcan  Congres.1'  program,  was  to  a( 
economy  in  Oovemment  spending,] 
to  place  Oovemment  on  a  smind 
policy  basis.    A  sound  fiscal  policy 
primary  essentia!  to  an  envtronmci 
orable  to  economic  progress.    The 
of   the   United    States   said    they 
had  enough  of  bureaucratic  wast 
extravagance,  which  has  burdenc 
Nation  with  a  $260,000,000,000  d< 
destructive  taxes.    The  people  dei 
ttiat  the  price  of  Government  be  rec 
The  second  major  plank  in  the  R< 
llcan  Congress'  program  was  to  give : 
to  the  people  from  the  back-bre 
taxes  placed  on  their  shoulders 
Government  spenders.    About  30 
of  the  national  income  Is  eaten 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes.    In 
words,  the  American  people,  on  the 
age.  work  3  days  out  of  10  foi  the 
emment. 

The  third  major  plank  in  the  R( 
llcan  Congress*  program  was  to  brli 
bility  in  labor-management  rela| 
and  relieve  the  people  from  the  woi 
Nation-wide  strikes,  which  impai 
security  and  comfort  of  our 
Hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  mi 
ment  was  the  dreaded  portal -to- 
suits. 

In    brief,   the    people,   through 
Representatives,  asked  for  curtailmi 
extravagant  Government  spendii 
duction  of  taxes,  and  improved 
management  relations  with  a  ci 
the  powers  of  certain  labor  leadc 
Now.  what  hps  Congress  accom] 
The  Eightieth  Congress  has 
the  best  economy  record  ever  at 
by  a  peacetime  Congress  in  a  quai 
a  century.     It  has  appropriated 
not  only  substantially  less  than 
the  Presidential  estimates  but.  pel 
agewise,  it  has  made  the  biggest 
expenses  since  the  present  budgi 
tern  was  established  in  1923.     Ct 
Taexr.  of  the  Appropriations  Comi 
says  It  will  t>e  found  that  the  Trf 
is  $4,423  000.000  better  oflT  than 
gress  had  followed  the  Presidenti 
mates. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  has  ps 
tax-reduction  bill  twice,  and  twice 
been  vetoed  by  the  President.  It 
fair  bill,  giving  the  largest  percent 
reduction  to  the  small  wage  carnei 
the  tax  reduction  provided  by  tl 
61  percent  would  go  to  persons  rec 
net  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less,  and 
amount,  71  percent  would  go  to  ii 
uals  with  incomes  under  $3.C0C 
President  vetoed  this  bill  twice- 
ly  because  he  is  against  any  tax  rt 
of  any  kind. 

Now.  what  about  labor-mani 
relations  and  the  Eightieth  Coi 
One  of  the  mast  urgent  problems 
the  new  Congress  was  the  portal-l 
tal  suits   involving   billions  of 


ilnesiea  to  ruin.  The 
)st  immediately  pasatKt 

Ing  these  suits,  bringing 

[mtny  buslnessee. 
both  collective  bar- 

I  union  movement  have 
This  has  been  due  part- 

If  the  Oovemment  In 
}llclca,  and  In  applying 
to  por.nom  within  the 

twho,  to  gain  personal 

je,  have  followed  short- 

W  their  own.  regardless 

rhat  they  did  upon  the 

ias  a  whole,  upon  the 
intry.  or.  Indeed,  upon 

iselves. 

Ions  have  been  troubled 
strike.  Some  of  the 
litous. 

^ur  laws  permitted  un- 
^ers  and  unscrupulcus 

exploit  workers,  and  to 
lelr  rights.  The  Taft- 
sed  over  a  Prcsident.al 
id  to  such  abuses  as 
ther  the  purpose  of  the 
Act.  Increase  output, 
\e  protection  the  Labor 

^es  to  workers  in  th»jlr 

bargaining  activities. 

Iblican-controlled  Con- 
has  in  addition  to  csr- 
;ram  by  balancing  the 
inecessary  Government 
ilnating  many  Govern- 
lacting  remedial  labor 

irying  conscientiously  to 
income  taxes,  passed 
tsures  of  general  a.nd 

biys  were  acted  upon 

lontlnue  excise  taxes. 

ttend  the  period  during 
light  reinstate  their  na- 

Insurance. 
^solution  27.  to  limit  the 
Mdent  to  two  terms, 
rent  Resolution   20.   to 
^n  Federal  expenditures 

Restrict  portal-to-portal 

■Hartley  labor  bill, 
^solution  153.  $350,000,- 
m  reUef  bill. 

ising  and  rent-control 

1.000.  Greek-Turkish  aid 

the  Commodity  Cre<ilt 
Sfly  for  the  purpose  of 
ice-support  program  lor 
lucts. 

tlnue  price  support  lor 

bin  was  brought  be- 

^f  Representatives  thtre 

ite  opposing  the  passage 

I  believe  a  word  of  ex- 

the   wool   situation   is 

mh  no  fault  of  the  wool 

now  a  tremendous  sur- 

United  States — enough 

ler  production  of  wool 

in  of  this  nation.    The 

lot  responsible  for  this 

is  part  of  the  reaults  of 

war  the  Oovenuncnt 

:k  pile  of  this  strategic 

kow.  they  are  faced  with 
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l!lu^SJ?''^SL'^of^^rI.mH'*!i2i'?nnSJ  won  "J  .focatello.  Idaho.    The  PubUc  this  wfll  be  power  development,  both  Fed- 

!i!22^L#7K* /^    *'°""?    460.000.000  Unds  full  committee  passed  It  out  unan.  eral  and  private,  to  Insure  adeouate 

§?S.  fui^lS?s^?JSS'A7«"SL!Sli  '"'r "^  "f  fH  '1?  ".""•*•   ^r^^"  *»»•  **-  »»••'  '«»•  future  taduttrlaldevelSat 

SfT.f.ii??S/.?i^.«Hn?/2.  ****"****  ^J  ^T?*^'  "L**  ^"*  »**^  ^^  •«•  beaeftdal  control  of  the  waters  of  tto 

or  that  great  western  industry.  ate  and  has  now  become  law.   This  is  a  Snake  without  lubkcunc  our  people  to 

mSi^  aSJhAI  wl^^iU'V?,"  M"if°'  ^  ^I}*^^J^}P^  ^^  ^«  ^^^  <>'  "•»»o  ^e  autocratic  control  of  an  authority. 

SS2i?;^H^JSJ?H!!inHt5?.  ^^Si.^n^  *"***  ^^?  Northwest  and  those  pertoni        The  Dnt  MsHon  of  the  nghUeth  Con- 

Vetorans  and  their  dependents.    ThU  bUl  most  interested  tn  preserving  the  handl-  greu  has  made  a  wonderful  record    Xa 

provides  for  a  20-perccnt  Increase  In  oar-  craft  of  the  American  Indian.  addition  to  providing  for  the  continuad 

^JIf"I     -5?"*     *~'P^*®*'^'**  "'°"  Congress  sent  to  the  White  House  iMt  growth  of  the  United  BtaUs  under  a  bal- 

nected— to   veterans   of   the   Spanish-  week,  the  Interior  approprlaUon  bUl.  anced  economy,  there  has  been  a  return 

American  War,  wc  udlng  the  Boxer  Re-  which  authorises  $8,201,760  for  develop-  to  sound  Oovemment  pracUces.  Paith  in 

belllon.  and  the  Philippine  Insurrection;  ment  in  the  State  of  Idaho.    With  the  the  legislaUve  branch  of  our  Government 

veteraM  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  widows  $5,953.*268  of  the  unexpended  balance,  has  been  restored.    Yes;  the  Republican 

and  children  of  such  veterans.    I  want  as  of  June  SO.  1M7.  a  totfi.l  of  $12,155,018  majority  has  kept  its  promises  to  the 

to  point  out  that  the  bill  In  no  way  adds  will  be  avaUable  for  proJ.?ct  work  in  the  voters   by   curtaUing    Government   ex- 

any  new  veterans  or  new  dependents  to  fiscal  year  of  1948.  penses;  reducing  withholding  and  other 

the  pension  list.    It  provides  merely  a  The  break-down  as  to  projects  is  as  Individual  income  taxes;  enacting  a  law 

30-percent-across-tbe-board        tacrease  foUows:  to  Improve  relationships  between  labor 

under  the  existing  law.  Anderson  Ranch  Dam.    as  874  128  ^^^  management  and  to  protect  the  m- 

The  Civil  War  veterans  and  their  de-      Boise  project  (drainage)" 'I '143"  623  terests  of  the  pubhc;  ridding  the  Gov- 

pendents  have  not  received  any  increase      Payetie  division  (Boiae) 4.098!  232  emment  of  Communists  and  other  sub- 
In  pension  since  the  year  1930.    Many      Minidoka  project 1.308.277  versionlsts;  protecting  the  interests  of 

things  have  happened  since  then.    The      Lewiston  Orchards 500.000  the  veteran;  and  limiting  the  tenure  of 

cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed  tremen-      Pai:s-des 2.231.027  the  Presidoitial  cfBce 

dously  since  1930  and  I  feel  these  people  Congress  also  passed  several  other  bil  :                         _^.--^__ 

are  entiUed  to  th)s  consideration.    At  the  including  appronrlaUons  to  be  used  In 

present  time  there  Is  a  discrepancy  be-  Idaho-                                                                                 ii_.      t  /•      t     •  1    • 

tween  the  pensions  paid  the  widows  of  _,„^  „'„  „                                .,.«  .v^  ^                    Hafaral-Gas  LegisIatieB 

veteram  Of  these  wan  and  the  veterans  !;^=S?i^XS.-"Si-cVi:  ""' ""•  °°               „™.„„r7r 

Of  World  Wars  I  and  U.    The  pensions  troi  Act  (Idaho  tussock  moth)    875. 000. 00               EZTZSSIOH  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  widows  of  Spanish- American  and  George-Barden  Act  (vocational                                                          <» 

Civil  War  veterans  are  lower  than  the         education) I3e.7i0.00  IfON   FVANnC  f  MYPVC 

pensions    paid    widows   of    veterans   of  Smith    Hughea    (University   of                                     HUn.  rivAnv,lo  J.  [IIIEJU 

World  Wars  I  and  n.    This  biU  brings         Waho) 88,245  88  or  penwstxvakia 

them  on  more  or  less  of  a  parity.    The      School  lunchea 348.425.00  ni  the  senate  op  the  united  states 

average  age  of  the  widows  of  the  vet-  Extension  of  Lanham  Actr— funds  for         Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  0/ 

erans  of  the  Spanish -American  War  is  school   with   war-incurred   enrollments.                  Wednesday  July  26)   1947 

approximately  65  to  75  years.  Total  for  United  States  authorized  by          ^r,.    mrwtx!     w      t>-     ,4     ♦    • 

H.R.40n.  providing  cash   payments  Congress,  $2,500  000.                                           *":    "^^RS.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 

for  veterans'  terminal -leave  bonds  after  Part  of  this  $2,500,000  win  be  allocated  ^»^«»s  consent  to  have  printed  in 

September  1.  to  the  school  districts  of  Idaho  on  basis  ^^  ^"    t    «ta*«^^»ent    concerning 

8. 564.     Presidential     succession     bfll.  of  enrollment.  "^i™'^^  '^^^   ^. 

Provides  that  Speaker  of  the  House  of  These  appropriations  are  but  an  Indl-  Jt  „If„^'l!.  S2  S,!f!S*S;  i^  ^^ 

Representatives  should  become  President  cation  of  the  future  of  our  great  State  If?  "ylnw^               Prtnted  hi  the  Rrooim. 

In  event  both  President  and  Vice  Pres-  cf  Idaha    Idaho  is  a  reclamation  State           touows. 

Went  dies.  and  the  development  of  the  agriculture        }^-  ,?'"^  ^-  /resident,  in  connection 

H.  R.  3813,  to  provide  for  investigaUons  industry  depends  on  projects  to  get  the  ^iS^w^.  ^^rnr^fl!!  r:^if*^l"°° 

Of  loyalty  of  Government  worlcers-to  ex-  water  on  the  land.    In  making  appear-  ^S^lTtaT^  S^.^^'L^K^e'^l 

elude  all  persons  of  subversive  action.  ances   before   the   committees   to   urge  tic  case  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  surrounding 

8.  526.   to  create  a  National  Science  consideration  for  the  many  projects  in  areas  and  adjoining  sutea,  the  effect  this 

Foundation.  Idaho,  and  in  presenting  the  needs  of  legislation  would  htve  on  consomer  rates 

H.  R.  3682.  to  continue  Federal  assist-  our  State  before  the  Public  Lands  Com-  ^^  '*  had  been  enacted. 
ance  to  schot^  overcrowded  by  war-in-  mittee.  (rf  which  I  am  a  member,  it  has  T*^"g  i^^**  t*o  o^  ^«  pipe-Une  companies 
curred  enrollments.  The  final  amount  been  extremely  helpful  to  have  the  favor-  !r^*"^J***  Appalachian  area,  the  Tennessee 
approved  by  Congress  was  $2,500,000.  able  record  of  achievement  that  the  ^tv^^^i'^tk^^^J:^"^!^ 
Part;  of  this  wiU  be  aUocat^d  to  school  farmers  of  Idaho  have  made.  ^^^t^l^t^o^]^uT^S^eTZ 
districts  on  basis  of  enrollment.  The  cost  of  constructing  irrigation  fa-  claim  and.  no  doubt,  to  <*uin  throng  thia 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  cillties  in  Idaho  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  legislation,  would  have  been  passed 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  you  and  to  war,  was  approximately  $103,000,000,  of  °"  to  the  consumers  at  certain  diatribfution 
my  fellow  colleagues.  You  presided  over  which  fifty-three  million  was  supplied  oooapaniw  in  Pittsburgh.  Ohio.  New  York, 
the  activiUes  of  the  House  in  a  manner  from  private  sources  and  fifty  million  by  ^*^"*^'J^..^L^^'f!l"^.l^J?  ^^"^tZl  . 
that  drew  the  respect  and  fnen^hip  the  Federal  Government.  In  addition  th2  u^S^^ulftaS^S^IST^n^ 
of  the  entire  membership  and  added  to  repaying  $18,000,000  of  the  Federal  in-  the  gas  piped  through  lines  of  Tennessee  Gai 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  session.  I  vestment,  more  than  $7,000,000  from  &  Ttansmiasiop  and  the  lines  of  Kentucky- 
wish  to  express  my  feeling  of  good  will  Idaho  resource  sales  has  been  contrib-  West  Virginia,  and  do  not  tocindc  '-icrease* 
and  admiration  for  the  Republican  lead-  uted  to  the  reclamatitm  revolving  fund.  *"  ™*««  which  tntei  mediate  svtppiien  asay 
ership  of  the  House.  Chaklix  Hallkck  There  Is  a  great  future  ahead  for  Idaho  ^^^®  obtained  lor  gas  they  produce  in  theip 
and  Les  Akkkds  did  a  fine  job.  The  as-  and  its  people.  Only  part  of  the  de-  °^^Jf^'  ^  ^  ♦«  w,  w  *  »  »-^. 
sociauons  formed  during  the  session  WiU  velopment  as  a  r^  of  the  damming  of  mSSSi  i  f^^S^SSlTJS^  I^iS  ^?'S 
be  long  remembered.  the  great  Snake  River— sevoith  longest  affiliate,  Pituburgh  &  west  Virginia  Gas  Co.. 
My  work  on  the  Public  Lands  Commit-  river  In  the  world — has  been  done.  The  to  another  aimiatc.  Bqaltabic  Oas  Co..  of 
tee  with  assignments  on  the  pub-  ground  work  only,  has  been  done  far  in-  Pittsburgh.  This  abows  an  increase  to  Pitts- 
llc  lands,  mines  and  mining,  irrigation  dustrial  growth.  Through  an  orderly  burgh  area  consumers  of  Equitable— on  only 
and  reclamation,  and  Insular  Affairs  plan  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-  ^^^  8»«  originating  in  the  Kentocky-Weat 
subcommittees  has  been  most  enjoyable,  tion,  the  powers  of  the  Snake  can  be  l^rlhS^'ln^t^^tSbm^h&rt^T^ei^^ 
The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  harnessed.  All  available  water  will  be  Kentndcy-Weet  Virginia  ^  throogh  Pitts- 
passed  my  bill.  H.  R.  1584.  to  authorize  captured  to  bring  life  to  the  parched  burgh  *t  west  Virginia  Oaa  Co.  would  pay 
an  appropriation  of  $150  000  to  construct  land,  so  that  every  possible  acre  can  be  an  additional  $70,000  or  more,  which  would 
a  museum  at  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reserra-  put  under  cultivation.     To  accompany  be  passed  on  to  Uwtr 
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Mc^sAfc  to  Coofress  Announciiif  the 
Signiiif  of  the  Atlantic  Cliarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

dON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NOKASKA 

tn  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJB8XNTATIVSS 

Montiav.  July  21.  1947 

Mi  BUPFETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav(i  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 


serting the  message  to  Congress 
late  President  Pranklin  D.  Roosei 
which  he  announced  the  signing 
so-called  Atlantic  Charter: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:^ 

Over  a  week  ago  I  held  several  lm| 
eonferencaa  aS  aaa  with  the  British 
Minister.    Bacmuae  of  the  factor  of 
British.  Canadian,  and  American  shlf 
their  personnel,  no  prior  anncuncs 
these  meetings  could  properly  be 

At   the  close,  a  public  statement 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  was  I 
I  quote  it  for  the  Information  of  th«l 
gress  and  for  the  record: 

"The  President  of  the  United  Stat 
the   Prime   Minister,   Mr.    ChurchUl. 
aenting   His   Majesty's   GoTemment 
United  Kingdom,  have  met  at  sea. 

"They  have  been  accompanied  by 
of  their  two  GovemmenU.  Including 
ranking  cfScers  of  their  military,  nai 
air  services. 

.  "The  whole  problem  of  the  supply 
nltlons  of  war.  aa  provided  by  the 
Act.    for   the   armed   forces   of    the 
States,  and  for  these  cotintrlea  actli 
ga3ed  In  resisting  aggraaalon.  baa 
ther  examined. 

Xcrd  Beaverbrcok.  th«  MlnlrtT  of , 
of   the   British  OoTernmtnt.  has 
thaae  conferencea.    Ho  la  going  to  pr 
Washington  to  discuss  further  det 
appropriate   offlclals    of    the    United 
Government.      These    conferencea 
cover   the   supply    problems   of    the 
Union. 

"The   President   and   the   Prime 
have   had   several   conferences.     Thoyj 
considered  tho  dangers  to  world  dvl 
arising  from  the  policies  of  military 
tion  by  conquest  upon  which  the 
government  of  Germany  and  other 
ments  assoclatsd  therewith  have  emt 
and  bsvs  mads  clear  the  steps  which; 
countries   are  reapcctlvely  taking   for/ 
asfety  In  tho  face  of  these  dangers. 
"They   have   agreed    upon    tho   f< 
Joint  declaration: 

"Joint  declaration  of  tho  President 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Minister.  Mr.  Churchill,  repreaentli 
Majeaty's  Government  In  the  United 
dom.  being  met  together,  deem  It  ri 
msks  known  certain  common  prlncl| 
the  national  policies  of  their  respectlvo| 
tries  on  which  they  base  their 
better  future  for  the  world. 

"First,  their  coiintrlcs  seek  no 
ment.  territorial  or  other: 

"Second,  they  desire  to  ac«  no  X4 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
eipressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  | 
to  choose  the  form  of  government 
which  they  wUI  live:  and  they  wish 
aoverelgn  rights  and  self-govemmi 
stored  to  those  who  have  been  forcl 
prlved  of  them: 

"Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with 
spect  for  their  existing  obligations, 
ther  the  enjoyment  by  all  states, 
small,   victor   or   vanquished,  of 
equal  tsrms.  to  the  trade  and   to 
materials  of  tiie  world  which  are  na 
their  economic   prosperity: 

"Fifth,  they  desire  to  brln?  about  tl 
est  collaboration  between  all  nations, 
economic  field  with  the  object  of 
for  all.  Improved  labor  atandarda. 
advancement,  and  social  ascurlty; 

"SiJith.  after  the  final  tlestructlon 
Nazi  tyranny,  they  hops  to  see  eata 
a  psace  which  will  alford  to  all  nailc 
mwm  of  dwelling  In  safety  within  th« 
botindarles.  and  which  will  afford  ai 
that  all  the  men  in  all  the  lands 
out  their  lives  in  fresdom  from  fi 
wtmt: 

"Seventh,  sueh  a  psaes  should 
men  to  travsrss  tho  high  seas  and 
without  hindrance; 


ieve  that  all  of  the  na- 
for  realistic  as  well  as 
ist  come  to  the  abandon- 
force.     Since  no  (uturs 
Etlned  If  land,  aea,  or  air 
to  be  employed  by  na- 
tion,   or    may    threaten, 
of    their   frontiers,   they 
le    establishment    of    a 
It  system  of  general  se- 
sarmament  of  such   na- 
They   will    likewise   aid 
jther  practicable  measures 
for  peace-loving  peoples 
fu    if  armaments. 

fl:  »     iCLIJI   D.   ROOSrVSLT. 
iriNSTON  S.  CHtJlCmLL." 

^d   the  Prealdent  having 

led,   tlurough   the   L«nd- 

__    jnsl  policy  of  Amerl- 

(oeraelcs  which  Kast  and 

xr  against  dictato.-ships, 

ral  conversations  at  thess 

gains  In  furthering  the 

aid 

I  Prime  Mintatsr  and  I  ars 

erencss   with    the   Soviet 

to  defenas  against  the  at- 

^rlnclpal  afpsMor  of  the 

ny. 

In:    tion   of   principles  at 

ii  goal  which  la  worth 

9f  ctvUlzaUon  to  seek.    It 

I  It  Is  d'.fflrult  to  oppose  in 

IT  Without  automatically 

{neas  to  accept  compto- 

or  to  agree   to  a  world 

give  to  naxlsm  domlna- 

ibers  of  conquered   na- 

buch  a  peace  would  be  a 

|to     take     breath — armed 

war  to  extend  the  con- 

id  Asia,  to  tho  American 

|r      sary  for  me  to  call  at« 
lu  the  utter  lack  of  va- 
or  written  word  of  ttio 

Bary  for  me  to  point  out 

)n  of  principles  Includes. 

Irorld  need  for  freedum  of 

r  Information.    No  ao- 

oiganlxed  under  the  an- 

could    stu-vlve    without 

:h  are  a  part  of  the  whole 

I  we  strive. 

IP  r  •  NKLIK  D.  ROOSSVSLT. 
It:    August  21.  1941. 
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Last  Chance  To  Make 
World 

OP  REMARKS 


lWey  short 

MUSOI7U 

)F  RKPRESENTATIVES 
July  26.  1947 

IT.  Speaker,  imder  gen- 

;nd  my  remarks,  I  in- 

ing  address  that  I  de- 

-six'h  annual  meeting 

Pennsylvania  Scotch- 

the  Bellevue-Stratford 

Pa.,  on  March  7, 

It.  members  of  ths 

•Irish  Society,  my   fel- 

id  friends  from  across  ths 

inme  is  Drwrr  Sikmt.  btit 

mstbls  for  my  name  than 

I    was    consulted    about 

tppened  to  be  born  a  few 

tUs  at  ManlU  Bay.  in  1886. 

[parents  in  America  namwl 


goats,  dogs,  horses,  and  kids  "Dewey.'* 
1  Laughter.  I 

The  beat  part  about  me.  reaUy.  U  that  my 
gnat  gi'sat-grandfather  came  from  Inland 
tUWifater  I  I  am  a  Methodist,  a  Mason,  and 
a  B^NlbUcan,  and  stand  a  pretty  good  chance 
ef  fatting  into  heaven.  (Laughter.)  And 
while  my  last  name  to  Short,  If  you  knew 
my  pedigree  as  well  as  your  good  president, 
George  Jimkin.  at  my  friend,  Fred  Beybold, 
back  here,  you  would  have  to  admit  that  I 
am  almost  as  Long  as  I  am  Sbokt,  becauae 
my  mother's  maiden  name  was  Long. 

Four  Short  boys  from  east  Tennessee  and 
four  Long  girls  from  southeastern  Kentudcy 
migrated  Into  Missouri  In  1849.  before  the 
Civil  War.  and  most  of  my  mother's  people 
came  from  old  England  with  a  sprinkle  of 
Scotch,  thank  God.  In  them;  and  when  those 
fcwr  Abort  boys  married  those  four  Long  glrU, 
britere  you  me  there  was  nothing  short  In 
any  of  the  families. 

I  happened  to  be  No.  8  in  a  brood  of  10. 
I  was  a  little  slow  In  arriving,  but  thank 
gtxxlness,  I  finally  got  here,  and  In  these 
recent  years  of  priorities,  of  ceilings,  and  of 
restriction  of  production,  I  have  often 
thanked  a  benign  and  benevolent  provi- 
dence that  they  did  not  have  codes  in  effect 
when  I  was  born,  or  I  never  wotild  have  ar- 
rived at  all.  (Laughter.)  Or  had  I  been 
be  a,  heaven  knows  Henry  Wallace  or  some 
other  brain  truster  or  cock-eyed  New  Dealer 
would  have  knocked  me  in  the  head  or 
plowed  me  under.     (Laughter.) 

It  to  good  for  a  hillbilly  from  the  Ozarks. 
down  in  southwestern  Missoinl,  to  come  to 
old  Philadelphia,  thto  cradle  of  liberty,  thto 
city  that  to  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
Americans,  a  city  of  brotherly  love  and  sto- 
terly  alTectlon.  as  I  have  found  on  occasion. 
(lAUghter.)  And  dlfflcult  as  it  to  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  these  trying  times  to  riui 
sway  from  Washington,  it  to  a  wonderful 
relief  to  escape  that  madhotjse  even  for  a 
single  evening,  becauae  It  to  about  the  only 
Insane  asylum  on  earth  that  to  run  by  its  own 
Inmates.     (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen.  America  has  recently  emerged 
from  the  two  most  brutal,  cruel,  and  devas- 
Utlng  wars  in  htotory:  there  to  yet  no  per- 
son who  can  even  approximately  calctilate 
the  millions  of  lives  lost  In  thto  recent  global 
conflict,  or  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  world's  wealth  that  was  blown  up 
In  smoke  and  powder.  We  do  know  what  It 
cost  oiff  own  cotmtry.  We  suffered,  for  the 
triumph  and  victory  we  won  In  both  Europe 
and  Asls,  more  than  a  million  casualties. 
Nearly  900.000  of  the  finest  young  men  of 
America,  the  flower  of  our  manhood,  gave 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  their  comrades 
bave  returned  home  with  arms  and  legs  blown 
off,  eyes  put  out.  hope  killed  in  their  breasts, 
and.  what  to  worse,  the  light  gone  out  of  their 
brains — mere  shadows  of  men  they  once  were 
or  might  have  been — and  as  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  on  the  newly-merged  Com- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  It  has  been  my 
■ad  but  necessary  mission  to  visit  many  of 
these  human  wrecks  in  our  hospltato  and 
asyl^-ms.  many  of  them  neurotics  who  will 
apeaa  the  rest  of  their  days  in  psychopathic 
warcto.  And  in  addition  to  a  million  men.  a 
aolUlon  castialtles,  we  had  thrust  upon  our 
backs  the  astronomical  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible sum  of  S260,000,000.000  of  na- 
tional debt  which  your  great-grandchildren 
win  be  paying  lon^  after  you  have  gone  and 
are  perhaps  forgotten. 

I  'lo  not  know  how  kindly  they  are  going 
to  feel  toward  our  generation  for  the  horrible 
mess  that  we  have  bequeathed  them.  You 
know  and  I  know  that  even  though  the  shoot- 
tag  stopped  nearly  2  years  ago  In  E^irope.  and 
more  than  18  months  ago  In  Japan,  treaties 
must  still  be  written  and  peace  to  still  to  bo 
secured. 

Arc  we  not  In  great  danger  of  losing  the 
fruits  of  victory  that  will  flow  like  sand  be- 


tween our  fingers  for  the  second  time  in  otir 
own  generation?    We  must  be  alert. 

You  cannot  blow  the  brains  of  millions  of 
men  into  the  mud,  and  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  worlds  wealth  up  into  smoke,  steel,  and 
powder  without  suffering  serious  political 
upheaval,  social  chaos,  and  economic  dto- 
locatlon. 

War  ptilte  nations  and  Individuals  up  by 
the  roots  and  disorganizes  their  whole  lives. 
The  problem  of  readjustment  or  reconver- 
sion of  reconstruction  to  a  most  complex  and 
dlffictilt  one.  Often  the  aftermath  or  back- 
wash of  war,  the  rei>erc\isslons  of  war.  are 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  war  Itself.  In  the 
wake  of  war  follow  hunger  and  starvation, 
pestilence  and  disease,  and  even  revolution 
Itself.    What  a  sad  and  sick  world  «t  Is! 

I  was  one  of  the  dozen  Members  of  Con- 
gress chosen  by  the  leadership  a  month  be- 
fore the  capitulation  of  Germany  to  vtoit  the 
terrible  camps  of  Buchenwald.  Nordhausen, 
Dachau,  Belaen,  and  Oswleclm  and  others. 
We  inspected  the  first  three  mentioned.  You 
can  ride  all  over  Europe,  particularly  In  the 
Reich,  from  Mannheim  and  Ludwigshaven 
dowr  the  Ithlne  from  Darmstadt  tluxiugh 
Frankftirt.  Bonn,  Cologne  to  Aachen  and 
Duren,  all  through  the  Buhr.  Essen  and 
Dortmund,  practically  every  city  In  Ger- 
many—Hamburg, Berlin,  Leipzig.  Dresden. 
Hanover.  Cassel,  Karlsruhe.  Stuttgart. 
Munich,  Begensburg.  and  with  the  sln^e  ex- 
ception of  Heidelberg,  where  I  spent  a  very 
Interesting  and  profitable  year  following  the 
First  World  War— with  the  exception  of  that 
old  university  town  of  only  80,000  popula- 
tion, and  which  had  no  military  value,  prac- 
tically every  city  in  Germany  has  been  blown 
to  bits  and  laid  waste. 

The  satellite  countries  of  the  Nads  that 
were  raped  and  plundered,  likewise  are  noth- 
ing but  a  heap  of  rats,  rubble,  and  niin,  sueh 
as  Hitler  promised.  Millions  of  ragged,  starv- 
ing dtoillusloned  people,  with  faith  gone  out 
of  their  eyes,  and  with  hope  dead  In  their 
breasts,  are  wandering  tonight  throughout 
every  coimtry  of  Europe,  like  nomads,  with 
nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  Ah,  that  conti- 
nent to  sick;  It  to  sad. 

Last  fall  with  five  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  I  flew  38,000  miles 
in  40  days,  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  Aua- 
tralto.  spending  a  week  in  Japan,  a  week  In 
China,  a  few  days  in  Korea,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  over  to  Bangkok.  In  Slam,  down  to 
Australia,  out  over  those  vast  stretches  of  Pa- 
cific, vtoiting  the  bases  and  islands  that  we 
had  captured  at  stich  an  enormotu  expense 
In  both  men  and  money. 

We  witnessed  In  Japan  what  we  had  seen 
previously  In  Europe,  the  Yokohama-Tokyo 
area  with  10.000,000  people,  larger  than  New 
York  or  London,  absolutely  gutted  by  fire, 
many  square  miles  of  factories  silent,  a  forest 
of  smokeless  chlmnejrs,  literally  burned  up 
and  burned  dovirn. 

Just  as  tn  Germany,  with  Its  Heidelberg,  so 
in  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  Kyoto,  every 
city  of  any  size  or  significance — Kobe.  Na- 
goya.  Nagasaki.  Hiroshima.  Osaka.  Yoko- 
hama— absolutely  laid  waste;  China,  torn 
astmder  by  civil  war,  a  puzzle  which  no  man 
can  solve,  and  which  I  feel  will  continue  to 
suffer  bloodshed  and  strife  for  many,  many 
years  to  come:  India,  seething  with  revolt 
and  rebellion;  Palestine,  a  keg  of  dynamite; 
Trieste,  the  hot  si>ot  in  Europe,  with  1 
British  division,  1  American  divtoion,  and  11 
Yugoslav  divisions  of  Tito's  men,  equipped 
with  American  weapons  which  we  extended 
our  Ruscia  Allies  under  lend-lease:  Korea, 
the  hot  spot  in  Asia,  Lieutenant  General 
Hodge  with  40,000  Americans  keeping  the 
south  half  or  agricultural  section  of  that 
tragic  land,  the  Russians  with  250,000  highly 
trained,  well-equipped  troops  occupying  the 
northern  Indiistrlkl  half,  and  an  iron  cur- 
tain. Unpenetrable,  set  up  between  them; 
these  conditions  do  not  augur  well  for  the 
peace  of  mankind. 


Slckl  Asia.  Europe,  ah.  yea;  even  our  own 
Cmtral  and  South  American  friends,  were  it 
not  for  the  boundless  generosity  of  thto  great 
Republic,  would  find  themselves  more  or  less 
paralyzed  today.  We  flew  down  to  Mexico, 
to  Central  America,  to  Natal,  to  Rio.  and 
back  to  our  (Caribbean  defenses.  The  picture 
to  not  pleasant. 

Never  before,  gentlemen,  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  the  American  Congreas  been 
confronted  with  so  many  baffling,  complex, 
and  difficult  problems  as  they  are  confronted 
with  today.  The  worries  and  troublea  of  most 
of  the  generato  and  admirals  ended  on  VS- 
and  VJ-days;  the  worries  and  headaches  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  statesmen 
Just  began — demobilisation .  reconveraion, 
peacetime  military  conscription,  merger  of 
the  armed  forces,  dtoposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, SIOO.000,000,000  worth,  control  of  atomic 
energy,  veterans'  legtolation,  strikes,  revision 
of  taxes,  rtilef  of  the  poor  and  dlsuessed, 
loans  to  foreign  governments — those  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  problenas  that  have  confronted 
lu. 

I  say,  I  am  a  RepubUcan.  I  was  a  lone 
wolf  In  the  Seventy-fovirth,  Seventy-flfth, 
and  Seventy-aixth  Congresses,  from  my  great 
State  of  Missouri  with  nearly  4,000,000  peo- 
ple, becatise  in  the  l830's  we  did  not  have 
elections;  we  had  public  sales.  {Laughter.) 
But  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  tonight, 
coming  from  right  north  of  the  Arkauaaa 
border,  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War,  we  have  both  Republican  United  States 
Senators  and  9  out  of  13  Members  of  the 
House,  so  we  have  done  pretty  well  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  my  State,  the  Democratic 
national  chairman,  the  Democratic  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  half  of  the  other  people 
in  Washington. 

I  was  not  going  to  mention  politics,  but 
since  I  was  IntrodiKed  as  a  Republican,  I 
confess  that  guilt;  however,  I  am  not  talking 
politics  here  tonight,  becauae  in  every  great 
cristo  the  American  people,  regardless  of  race, 
party,  or  creed,  have  been  big  enough,  bold 
enough,  and  wise  enough  to  place  the  welfare 
of  our  country  flrst,  and  tonight  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  in  the  aame  boat.  We 
are  going  to  sink  or  swim  together,  so  we 
have  got  to  live  and  get  along.  God  forbid 
there  ahould  be  another  war.  I  fear  it  would 
be  the  last. 

I  am  not  free  to  disclose  to  you  some-ctf 
the  secret  hearings  that  I  have  attended  dur- 
ing recent  months,  but  we  have  got  weapons 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  ths 
original  atomic  bomb,  and  the  next  war  will 
be  as  different  from  the  last  as  the  last  one 
was  from  the  one  a  quarter  of  a  centtiry  ago, 
in  which  many  of  us  participated. 

It  will  be  a  war  fought  In  laboratories  and 
test  tubes,  by  pushing  buttons,  with  guided 
misailes  flying  at  Invtolble  heights  at  super- 
sonic rates  of  speed. 

Ever  since  Lindbergh  pushed  Parto  up  into 
otir  front  yard,  new  scientific  inventions  and 
technological  developments,  new  methods  of 
rapid  transportation  and  communication, 
have  reduced  o'jr  modem  world  to  a  minia- 
ture province.  Why,  It  to  closer  In  point  of 
time  from  Philadelphia  to  London  today  than 
It  was  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Cmi  War. 

When  we  came  back  from  Brtobane,  we 
flew  over  New  Caledonia,  and  spent  the  night 
In  FIJI — which  almost  proved  to  me  that  civi- 
lization to  a  curse.  (Laughter.)  They  are 
happy,  at  peace,  and  get  along  with  each 
other  on  that  Island.  If  we  civilize  them, 
they  will  start  shooting  and  raiding  each 
other. 

Then  we  had  limch  tn  Honoltilu.  where  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  chamber  of 
commerce — lunch  in  Honolulu,  and  the  next 
evening,  in  Washington,  I  was  having  dinner 
with  Mrs.  Short. 

We  stopped  only  in  San  Francisco  to  refuel, 
and  we  were  traveling  In  an  old  ox-cart,  a 
lumber  wagon — ^aC-M.   Those  boys  the  other 
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nonstop  from  Honolulu  to  Wash- 
.  C..  In  14 4  hours  and  the  next  day 
from  California  to  New  York  In 
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wttk  one  another.  Panon  |  addreaa- 
|Uddle|.  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 
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you.  brother — Jvtat  a  few  hours — 
know,  up  there  they  have  got  a  lot 
It  la  a  two-way  heaven. 
l|nprcMed  at  PatrtMnks.  Alaska,  where 
of  our  American  bombers  and  fight- 
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t  dlscxiaaed  Russia.     We  hear   a 
and  Idle  talk  about  that  country, 
you  will  hear  most  of  the  great 
solved  by  pecp'.e  who  know  noth- 
them— Just  as  we  did  during  the 
greatest  generals,  jrou  know,  are  the 
strategists.    I  don't  see  how  in  the 
ever  won  the  war  with  Elsenhower. 
Devers,  Patton.  Patch.  "Bull"  Halsey. 
MacArthur.    and    those    guys.      You 
of  talk  today  by  diplomats  in  the 
smoking  rooms  and  at  the  bar.   Well, 
been   farther   back   under   the   bam 
eggs  than  a  lot  of  them  have  been 
home    (laughter),   but   when   I 
get  educated  all  I  do  is  go  in  and 
.     I  don't  like  this  talk  of  Inevlta- 
war  with  Russia.     It  was  my  prlvl- 
(o  all  over  European  Russia  back  in 
Russian  people  possess  many  ad- 
quallties.     All  they  have  known  for 
Is  hardship,  torture,  and  mvirder. 
lived  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
the  heel  of  tyranny;  they  are  tough. 
are  hard-boiled  cookies.   |  Laughter  | 
^ing  to  do  my  best  to  get  along  with 
I  can  imagine  no  greater  tragedy  to 
than   armed   conflict   between  the 
powerfiil  nations  on  Ood's  earth 
lovlet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
And  yet.  having  said  that,  with 
we  have  given  and  continue  to  ex- 
.  I  want  to  issiie  this  warning,  that 
bury  our  heads  In  the  sand  like 
Ich    and    Ignore    stark    reality,    and 
to  face  naked  facta  unpleasant  as 
may  be.    I  believe  the  time  has 
when  we  shotild  continue 
Ruarta  I  applause  1.  or  coddle  her. 
her.     (Applauael. 
a    lilasotirl    Republican:     Jlmmle 
Is  a  South  Carolina  Democrat;  but 
Byrnes'  foreign  policy  is  100  percent 
it  should  have  the  backing  of  all 
people  regardless  of  party.    I  hope 
Marshall  will  follow  that  poUcy 
been   supported   by   both   United 
Senators    Tom    Connallt,    a    Texas 
and  AKTHXTa  Vamsxanc.  a  B^chl- 
,  because  politics  stops  at  the 
edge. 

Churchill    and    ICr.    Roosevelt    both 

at  the  height  of  the  war.  In  order 

the  cooperation  and  the  help  of 

in  the  conquered  countries,  that 

war  was  over  their  territorial  in- 

would  be  respected,  that  they  would 

little  peoples  In  the  little  countries 

de    for    themselves,    without    outside 

without  pressure  from  abroad, 

and  each  people  would  be  al- 

determlne  through  free,  open  elec- 

he   kind   of   government   that   they 

have.     That    was    a    promise.     That 

thousands  of  them  risked  their  necks 

conquered  countries  to  bring  about 

victory,  and  yet.  before  the  capltu- 

Df  Germany  we  found  our  powerful 
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tlons.     What   in   the   name  of   God 
Russia    have    done    at    Stalingrad    wit) 
American  help?     We  gave  •39.000.0C>    kjO 
lend-lease  to  Britain,  over  eleven  billion 
Russia;  we  were  glad  to  do  it.     They  fov 
valiantly   and  glortooaly.  but  this  war 
won  not  merely  on  the  fluting  front;  it  waa  i 
won  on  the  home  front.     It  waa  the  Indi 
trial    output    and    productive    capacity 
America    that    largely    won    this    war. 
George  Marshall.  Doug  MacArthur.  and 
Klaenhower.  all  of  them,  have  told  me 
and    have    volunteered    It — volunteered 
That  is  what  won  the  war — production' 
our  factories,  in  our  mines,  on  our  farms, 
in  our  forests. 

Before   Germany   capitulated,    what    hi 
pened?    This  powerful  Ally.  Russia,  set 
big  hunk  of  Finland;  she  gobbled  up 
Estonia.    Latvia,    and    Lithuania.    Bucov 
Bessarabia.   Ruthenla.    the    eastern    half  i 
Poland,  and  East  Prussia.    She  demands  i 
outlet  Into  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Per 
Gulf.     She  threatens  Turkey,  she  browt 
Iran;    and   seizes    Azerbaijan,    the    nc 
province,  the  richest  oil  fields  on  the  fa 
God's   earth.     That    is   what   she   haa 
doing  in  Europe. 

And  her  fifth  colimins.  boring  from  wit 
in  both  Prance  and  Italy,  have  carried  et 
thing  off  that  could  be  carried,  from  A\ 
Tugoelavla.  Bulgaria.  HunRary.  and 
mania — every  Balkan  country  with  the 
ception  of  Greece. 

And  what  about   her  expansion   In 
She  came  Into  that  war  3  days  before  Ja 
surrendered     Japan  had  sued  for  pe-.ce 
us  through  the  Riissians.  but  the  Rus 
never  advised  lis  about  it      They  had 
for   peace   after    we   had   absolutely    bli 
their  cities  and  devasted  their  country, 
fore  ever  dropping  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
Nagasaki.     Everybody   knows    that   we 
that    Pacific    war    almost    single-hand« 
The  Australians  helped  us.  but  you  know 
I  know  that  it  waa  MacArthur.  and  Kei 
and  LeMay.  Nimltz.  and  Halsey.  and  Klnc 
Spruince  and  Hodge,  and  Eichelberger: 
traveled  all  the  way  from  far  off  Aiist 
up  from  Guadalcanal,  Leyte,  Iwo.  Okli 
through  the  gateway  Into  Tokyo.    Three 
before  peace  was  algned.  and  after  the  at 
bombs  were  dropped,  the  Russians  Joln4 
in  that  Asiatic  confilct.  having  refi 
for  all  those  years  when  we  were  gli 
the  very  instruments  whereby  to  aei 
own  neck  at  Stalingrad — having  reft 
bases  whereby  we  could  hsve  won  the* 
much   sooner.   Russia   comes   in.   and 
Was  it  to  pick  off  the  Kuriles — all  of  th« 
the  south  half  of  Sakhalin,  the  northern 
of  Korea?    8be  controls  Outer  Mongolia, 
has  raped  Manchuria,  and  what  she 
not  carry  off.  she  has  wantonly  and  dell 
ately    destroyed,    furnishing    some    of 
Chinese  Conununlst  friends  with  Americ 
made  weapons. 

Well.  It  is  all  right  to  trust  God.  but 
had  better  keep  our  powder  dry.     |  Appl 
Speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.     He 
we  going  to  do  that  in  this  troubled  and  \ 
certain  world,  and  it  la  troubled  and 
tain;  It  Is  sad  and  alck  and  sorely 
It  Is  wounded.    Our  British  friends 
almost  lubearable  burden,  their  Empl 
tering.     I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  fc 
government  that  any  country  has  if  the 
pie  are  free  to  choose  It.    We  have  our 
We  love  It.    We  have  grown  great  un< 
If  Britain  wants  to  nationalize  or 
her  industries.  If  she  wants  state  socl 
she  is  welcome  to  it.     I  do  not  thi 
should  be  called  upon  to  finance  it,  howf 
(Applause.) 

If  Russia  wants  ccnnmunism,  God 
she  is  welcome  to  It.    I  saw  a  lot  of  It. 
liked  It  better  than  what  we  have  ha 
would  have  stayed  there.    Sometimes  I 
maybe  X  ahould  be  a  Communist, 


%m  willing  to  share  it 
ftuse.  I 

tve  to  stay  strong.  I 
litary  Affairs  Commlt- 
ars.  since  2  years  after 
It  let  me  tell  you  that 
itry  does  not  depend 
Etng  army,  or  a  super- 
ior air  force.  The  first 
Duntry  is  Its  financial 
^of  men  but  a  sound 
lat  is  going  to  defend 

the  budget  for  137.- 

^ter  the  war  ended,  or 

-thirty -seven  and  one- 

es  as  much  as  our  pre- 

|t.     You    know    and    I 

to  be  a  Scotchman  or 

what  we  need,  really. 

and   more  Irish   wit. 

I  do  that  a  nation  is 

individual.     Neither 

more  money  than  it 

^nlng  into  serious  dif- 

1933,  for  fourteen  long 

Kvery  single  fiscal  year. 

Even  before  we  be- 

[last  global  conflict,  our 

Died  from  1933  to  Pearl 

was    increased    from 

Ix  billions  of  dollars  by 

^llng  up  a  huge  national 

rtgage  upon  your  chll- 

»n. 

a  million  casualties. 
left  us  with  this  $260.- 
pt  on  VJ-day  we  had  in 
[fundamental,  essential 
rlty.    Due  to  the  short- 
le  fact  that  all  our  ef- 
the  making  of  ships, 
id  munitions,  because 
^ly  needed  to  overcome 
le  American  people,  of 
ly  the  goods   we  ordl- 
tlme.  and  when  Japan 
the  biggest  pent-up  de- 
kad  had  in  all  our  his- 
|of  durable  goods,  con- 
radios,    autoroobileii. 
appliances,  food,  and 
or  what  have  you?' 
Iter.)     You  can't  buy 
tet. 
lestlc  market  on  cartli, 
goods,  and  along  with 
ttest  purchasing  power 
the  history  of  any  peo- 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
llnarlly    high    wartime 
imulated  savings.  Gov- 
ranee  policies,  bank  de- 
the  demand   for  goods 
/hlcb  to  buy  them,  and 
)nly  willing  to  buy.  but 
3uy,  willing  to  pay  three 
th  for  nearly  everything 
rule  of  the  game,  you 
of  the  hot-dog  boys  or 
rom  Hahvahd.   which   I 
't  always  admit  that — 
go  to  Oxford — which  I 
[•you  don't  have  to  be  a 
to  know  that  by  every 
should  have  entered  im- 
after  VJ-day  upon  an 
production   and   un- 
but  for  over  a  year  we 
our  reconversion  pro- 
3w   why.     Because   of  • 
I.  first  the  United  Auto- 
the  steel  strike,  the 
jrkers  strike,   then   the 
lly  the  rail  strike  that 
brtatlon  and  tied  us  up 
flight  about  Nation-wide 
Krclal  paralysis.    We  had 
-days  lost  due  to  strikes 
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last  year— 107.000.000— almost  1  for  each  of 
our  population. 

Now.  I  believe  in  unions.  I  believe  in  or- 
ganised labor.  I  believe  in  coUective  bar- 
gaining— I  mean  real  collective  bargaining — 
and  I  even  believe  in  the  fundamental  right 
of  labor  to  strike.  In  fact.  I  led  the  fight 
against  the  alave  labor  bill  In  January  1945, 
briore  Germany  surrendered.  Bitterly  op- 
pand  as  I  was  to  the  CIO-PAC,  I  stood  up 
and  fought  and  we  defeated  that  meastire 
that  would  have  made  the  President  a  czar, 
because  we  have  always  believed  that  Amer- 
ica haa  grown  great  becauae  of  free  labor. 
and  I  think  we  can  remain  great  only  by 
keeping  labor  free.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
a  halter  arotmd  the  necks  of  oui  working- 
men.  But  labor  Is  grown  up  now.  It  has 
got  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  adult- 
hood; and  you  know  and  I  know,  and  listen, 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of 
the  unions  know,  that  a  few.  a  little  group, 
a  coterie  of  power-drunk  labor  racketeers 
have  gone  to  the  extreme,  and  imless  labor 
puts  her  own  house  in  order,  the  workers  of 
America  are  going  to  lose  all  the  benefits 
they  have  gained  in  the  past  third  of  a 
century. 

I  say  to  you,  and  I  said  It  to  the  coal  miners 
down  in  West  Virglna  where  I  spoke  twice 
last  month  at  Lincoln  Day  banquets,  unions 
should  be  incorporated  and  held  liable  for 
breach  of  contract.  They  should  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts.  And  that  is  what 
the  Congress  is  going  to  pass  soon:  I  can 
assure  you  of  that.     |  Applause.) 

A  contract  that  Is  not  equally  binding  upon 
both  signatories  Is  not  a  contract.  The  sauce 
that  Is  good  for  the  gooee  Is  good  for  the 
gander.  We  are  not  going  to  pass  pimltlve 
or  vindictive  legislation — God  forbid!  We 
are  just  going  to  give  everybody  equality  of 
opportimlty  under  the  law.  We  think  that 
labor  organ ircrs  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  glTS  a  full  accounting  to  the  Government 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  all 
moneys  that  go  through  their  hands,  and 
they  should  be  limited  the  same  as  corpora- 
tions in  their  contributions  to  anybody's 
political  campaign.  I  have  little  sympathy 
with  srmpethetic  strikes,  and  I  am  posi- 
tively against  Jurisdictional  strikes.  We 
are  going  to  write  a  labor  law  with  some 
teeth  In  It      (Applause.) 

The  American  people  spoke  last  November. 
How  do  you  think  I've  stayed  In  Congress  all 
these  years  if  the  Democrats  did  not  vote  for 
me  down  In  Missouri?  Some  fit  my  closest 
and  best  friends  are  Democrats,  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  In  fact.  Harry  Truman  Is  a 
good  friend  of  mine.  At  least  I  am  his.  He 
la  very  personable,  very  likeable — breeches 
cut  a  little  short  (laughter) — and  a  pretty 
big  pair  of  shoes  he  la  wearing.  But  he  is  a 
good  guy:  you  would  like  him,  too,  and  I 
feel  sorry  for  him.  I  feci  sorry  for  anyone 
to  Inherit  the  god-awful  mess  that  he  got. 
He  is  to  be  pitied  and  not  censiu^d. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  pass  some  labor  laws. 
They  are  going  to  be  reasonable:  they  are 
going  to  be  fair.  Why.  even  our  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Is  beginning  to  get  a  little 
sense.  (Laughter  and  applatise.I  I  said, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  over  a  year  ago, 
"Just  look  at  it.  and  you  will  know  why 
Jesus  wept."     (Laughter.) 

It  is  true.  We  were  begged  down  for  over 
•  year  due  to  this  epidemic  of  strikes.  We 
hsve  got  to  correct  that.  The  other  things 
that  bogged  us  down  and  retarded  recovery 
were  the  wrathful,  arbitrary,  arrogant  regula- 
tions promulgated  dally  by  the  tax-eating 
Imreaucrata  down  In  Washington,  men  who 
never  met  a  pay  roll  in  their  lives,  warming 
seats,  sitting  in  mahogany  chairs  with  their 
feet  on  the  desks,  trying  to  tell  farmers  out 
in  my  district  how  to  farm.  Heaven  knows 
they  wouldn't  know  which  end  of  the  cow  to 
go  to  get  the  milk.  They  tell  you  business- 
men in  Philadelphia  and  out  In  St.  LouU 
how  to  run  your  business.    There  Is  no  game 


too  tough  for  the  American  people  to  play 
as  long  as  they  know  the  rules,  but  when  you 
have  the  umpire  or  referee  changing  the  rules 
at  every  inning,  you  caimot  tell  home  plate 
from  flrst  base.  That  is  the  reason  they  have 
driven  you  nearly  crazy.  The  OPA — and  the 
CPA  is  no  better — all  the  priorities,  these 
artificial  controls.  Instead  of  encouraging 
production,  created  scarcity  in  a  land  of 
plenty. 

I  went  for  over  a  year  following  VJ-day 
hungry  for  pork  chops,  and  I  could  not  keep 
from  thinking  of  those  millions  of  Innocent 
little  pips  that  Henry  Wallace  had  knocked 
In  the  head  or  plowed  under.  We  had  a 
shortage  of  everything.  Here  in  this  country 
they  produced  the  implements  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  food  and  fiber  that  was  to 
clothe  not  oalj  12,000,000  men  and  women 
in  our  own  armed  forces  but  many  of  our 
allies  as  well.  We  fotmd  ourselves  Incapable 
to  produce  enough  to  satisfy  oxii  own  do- 
mestic needs  for  the  simple  luxuries  and  even 
some  of  the  necessities  of  liXe. 

No.  no  pork  chops.  Why?  Because  no 
sows:  they  killed  them  off.  If  you  haven't 
got  sows,  you  cannot  have  pigs:  no  pigs,  no 
pork;  no  pork,  no  grease;  no  grease,  no  soap — 
and  no  soap,  you  are  Just  a  dirty  bum:  that 
is  all.     (Laughter.) 

I  like  sweetening  in  my  coffee.  Can't  get 
EXigar.  While  I  had  a  surplus  of  plums  and 
grapes  last  year,  most  of  them  went  to  ruin. 
Of  course  we  ate  all  we  could;  we  gave  them 
to  the  neighbors:  but  grapes  and  plums  were 
coming  out  of  our  eyes  and  ears.  You  can 
eat  only  so  many  in  a  given  length  of  time. 
We  could  not  can  food.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  the  New  Deal — these  professional  up- 
lifters  and  moral  do-gooders — Is  going  to  save 
the  world  by  making  every  American  a  ward 
of  the  Government.  Patronizing,  paternal- 
istic dicutorship  Is  all  It  is.  CaU  it  by  Its 
right  name.  I  don't  care  what  name  It  is— 
a  rose  smells  the  same;  so  does  a  dead  mack- 
erel. (Laughter. I  This  arrogant  bureauc- 
racy is  like  a  mackerel  In  the  moonlight:  it 
shines  and  stinks,  and  stinks  and  shines. 
I  Laughter.  ( 

Why  can't  yon  get  s\igar7  They  paid 
farmers  down  in  Louisiana  money  not  to  grow 
sugarcane.  They  paid  the  farmers  in  Mich- 
igan, California,  and  Colcwado  not  to  grow 
sugar  beeU.  No  cane,  no  beets,  no  sugar 
Of  cottrse,  sorghum  came  In  last  fall,  if 
you  want  to  pay  four  bucks  a  gallon.  My 
dad  used  to  buy  it  by  the  barrel  for  four 
blU  a  gallon.  A  shortage  of  this,  a  shortage 
of  that — why.  even  a  bhortage  of  tissue, 
toilet  paper.  Of  course  we  are  better  on  in 
Missouri  than  you  are  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause we  grow  more  corn.     ] Laughter.  [ 

You  are  a  good  gang.  Do  you  know  what 
this  country  needs?  It  needs  more  Scotch 
thrift;  it  needs  more  Irish  wit,  too.  We 
dont  want  to  lose  out  sense  of  humor  at 
any  time.  I  don't  have  much  of  the  world's 
goods.  With  what  little  I  have.  I  did  what 
most  of  you  did.  what  80,000,000  Americans 
did  during  the  war.  We  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross,  we  donated  our  blood,  and  we  bought 
bonds.  We  were  urged  to  buy  bonds:  and 
though  I  am  a  poor  boy,  I  have  considerably 
more  bonds  than  a  man  who  left  a  mlUlon- 
nine-hundred-thousand-doUar  estate,  but 
urged  us  to  buy  them  until  it  hurt.  He  left 
1  $50  bond.  2  (25  bonds,  and  200  25-cent 
stamps,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
altogether.  If  you  want  to  know  It.  I  am 
going  to  let  the  dead  rest  In  peace. 

I  bought  bonds.  You  bought  bonds.  And 
in  1940  we  had  between  six  and  a  half  and 
seven  billions  of  dollars  In  circulating  me- 
dium— I  mean  this  lettuce — ^In  currency  and 
coin  about  $7,000,000,000,  before  the  war 
broke  out.  Tonight  we  have  more  than 
twenty-seven  billions,  or  nx>re  than  four 
times  aa  much,  but  how  mtx:h  richer  are  you? 
You  have  more  money,  haven't  you?  What 
will  your  dollar  buy?  How  much  Is  It 
worth? 


When  I  grow  old,  as  all  men  nost.  no 
Itmger  capable  of  earning,  and  am  forced  to 
dip  into  my  reserves  or  to  sell  my  Oown- 
ment  bond.  I  want  t»  be  paid  back  In  honest 
dollars  and  with  a  soimd  currency.  I  dont 
want  to  be  paid  off  in  10-cent  dollars. 

When  I  went  to  the  University  of  Berlin 
In  1922.  the  mark  stook  six  to  the  dollar,  and 
a  year  later  it  was  more  than  five  billions  to 
the  dollar.  The  Htmgarian  pengo  la  there 
today.  Seventeen  thousand  Chhiese  dollars 
to  one.  In  Peiping  and  Shanghai  last  fall 
when  I  waa  there,  and  it  is  even  wane  now. 

No.  sir;  we  must  be  militarily  strong,  but 
we  must  also  be  eoonomically  sound  and 
healthy,  and  most  of  all.  while  we  need  eco- 
nomic recovery,  while  we  need  to  rebuild 
materlaUy  the  NaUon,  I  think  most  of  all  we 
need  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  We  need  a 
spiritual  awakening  In  thia  country.  We 
need  a  great  moral  regeneration  of  freemen, 
here  where  liberty  was  born,  here  in  this 
Republic,  under  its  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  guaranty  whereby  every  man 
can  walk  the  earth  hia  own  king,  the  equal 
lord  of  every  other  man.  to  go  his  own  way, 
wort  out  his  own  will,  weave  Into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  magic  days  the  dreams  that 
haunt  the  duties  that  Inspire  and  urge 
him  on. 

Last  month,  sir.  we  celetoated  the  birth- 
days of  America's  two  greatest  heroes  and 
noblest  sons,  George  Washincton,  the  father 
of  our  country,  Abraham  Lincoln.  iU  savior; 
one  who  founded  the  Republic,  the  other 
who  preserved  It;  one  who  was  born  In  com- 
parative comfort  and  wealth,  rocked  In  the 
cradle  of  plenty:  the  other  bom  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  in  the  back  hills  of  Kentucky. 

Washington  did  not  allow  his  riches  to 
spoU  him.  He  deliberately  chose  the  hard 
path  of  duty  and  service,  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  comfort.  Lincoln  was  not  discouraged 
too  much  or  overwhelmed  by  his  poverty,  and 
as  the  fairest  lily  often  springs  out  of  the 
muddiest  hole,  so  the  grestcst  men  fre- 
quently come  from  the  most  unexpected 
places.  He  came  from  obstire  oricins  and 
humble  beginnings.  But  both  of  them 
proved  to  the  world  that  here  in  our  beloved 
land,  in  this  new  world — and  how  infant  we 
are  from  a  long-range  historical  point  of 
new.  only  a  century  and  a  half  old,  but  in 
that  brief  period  have  grown  to  be  tbe 
greatest  Mstion  on  earth,  because  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  beoanse  of  our  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  because 
of  our  free  economic  enterprise — they  proved 
to  the  world.  Washington  and  Lincoln,  that 
any  man.  rich  or  poor,  may,  if  be  |r7ittsi«a 
the  moral  fiber,  the  sterling  patrlotlm,  ttM 
unselfishness  to  serve,  rise  because  of  his 
own  personal  worth  to  the  highest  ofllce  in 
the  ^t  of  a  great  and  free  people. 

I  am  not  worrying  so  much.  We  are  going 
to  cut  that  budget.  The  House  voted  to  cut 
it  six  bUllons.  reducing  It  to  thirty-one  and 
one-hall.  We  perhaps  should  have  cut  It 
more.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  tbe  pat- 
tern and  then  cut  the  cloth  to  flt  It.  You 
win  never  in  the  world  balance  your  budget, 
or  pay  a  debt,  or  reduce  taxes  otherwise.  But 
we  are  going  to  cut  that  budget  If  you  will  get 
after  your  Senators  down  there.  They  are 
horsing  around— some  Republicans,  too — and 
I  don't  like  it.  The  House  did  a  good  Job;  we 
voted  that  cut  and  we  are  going  to  stand 
pat;  and  we  are  going  to  cut  income  taxes, 
too:  We  are  going  to  give  you  men  a  little 
encouragement.  (Lau:hter.)  You  perhaps 
do  not  deserve  it  but  we  thrxiat  it  upon  you. 
There  is  no  incentive  now  to  work  and 
make  money  and  turn  it  over  to  Uncle  Sam 
to  give  away  to  some  ne'er-do-well.  Take 
from  the  haves,  give  to  the  have-nots.  Tax 
and  tax.  Spend  and  spend.  Elect  and  elect. 
That  was  the  phllosc^hy  for  the  past  decade, 
and  it  has  brought  us  not  only  to  financial 
bankruptcy  but  to  moral  ruin.  (Shouts  of 
"Right."    "Right.") 

You  bet  your  life.   Stand  up.  speak  out,  and 
be  counted,    liincoln  aaid.  "If  this  country 
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If  n  avar  taUa.  if  U  U  ever 
It  «m  be  tnm  wtthla.  and  not 


cut  that  budget  without  weakenuof 
national  defense.    Don't  let  theai 
all  on  that  teore.    LUtenlng  to  a 
over  the  radio  and  In  the 
columnists  and  oaHMMatttlon» 
■leic.    They  don't  know  what  ttaf 
f  about.    There  la  over  eleven  bU- 
budget  for  the  Armed  Services, 
unexpended  balances  they  have  on 
l^ves  them  almost  seventeen  bUllons. 
don't   think   that  Boston   or   New 
Philadelphia   Is   going  to  be   bom- 
by  the  Greek  Navy.    I  Just  can- 
the  Bulgarian   hordes  running 
plains  of  Texas.     I  know  that  our 
brothers — and  we  are  blood  cousins 
is  the  reason  we  can  quarrel  and 
each  other:  we  are  too  darn  much 
lafighter) — but  they  are  our  cousins, 
of  our  differences,  they  are  our 
Canada  and  Australia  are  not 
ittack  us;  they  are  with  us  In  spirit, 
and    everything   else.      I    am 
Germany  and  Japan  are  not  going 
immediate  threat.     (Laughter.) 
that  Russia  has  almost  limitless 
possibilities:  but  you  ought  to  see 
The  Nasi  hordes  swept  over  them, 
is  so  wewik  and  the  f>eople  are  so 
and  weary.  I  don't  think  the  Rus- 
want    to    fight    anybody.      Of 
:  ou  have  about  40  men  over  there 
do  anything  on  earth  to  establish 
communism.    They  will  resort  to 
device  of   trickery  and  lie   to  accom- 
purpose.  because  the  end  justifies 
That   is  fundamental   tn   their 
But  it  U  going  to  take  Russia  25 
rebuild  her  cities.    Russia  is  not  go- 
aftack  us  soon. 

to   keep   strong   and   maintain 
and  Navy  and  Air  Force.     I  had  a 
In   Kngland   with    that   Eighth   Air 
le  helped  drop  some  of  those  eggs, 
a  pretty  good  Job. 
a  fitght  with  John  Sullivan  down 
Jtaan  to  witness  the  maneuvers  of  the 
Fleet:  but  let  me  *:eU  you.  brother. 
>etter  cut  the  cost  of  government  to 
and  discharge  the  army  of  political 
who  have  their  noses  in  the  feed- 
ean    them    from    the    trough    |ap- 
put  our  own  hotise  In  order.     We 
lorever  go  on  with  deficit  financing; 
of  the  Federal  debt  must  stop, 
year,  but  now. 
1  tlncoln,   you   are   right.     If    we    are 
It  wUl  be  from  within  and  not 
;hout.     I  do  not  fear  our  being  at- 
ind  destroyed  soon  by  any   foreign 
I  do  fear — I   do  fear  some  of  the 

within. 

liarkham.  the  greatest  poet  of  our 

who  died  only  a  few  years  ago. 

words  long  before  the  last  war. 

have  had  Lincoln's  words  in  mind 
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Uncotn,  great  emancipator, 

when  you  aatd.  "We  shall  noMv 
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HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDI 


or  mw 

IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  REPRSSSNTAI 

Friday.  July  25.  1947 

Mr.   FERNANDEZ.     Mr.   Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  hei 
tofore  obtained,  I  place  in  the  Rkc 
the  speeth  of  greeting  delivered  by 
ator  Jose  Gomez  Sparza  on  the  occt 
of  our  recent  visit  to  Mexico  in 
nection   with  the  hoof-and-mouth-< 
ease  propram.     Though  we  went  down 
observe  first-hand  the  progress  of  ll 
campaign   against   the   disease   and 
obtain  a  first-hand  study  of  the  proble 
which  lies  ahead,  I  think  the  commit! 
accomplished  something  more  which  w| 
not  on  the  agenda.    The  need  for  c( 
dence  between  the  Mexican  ofQcials. 
the  Mexican  and  American  sides  of 
Commission  in  charge  of  the  work,  is 
the    utmost    importance.     That    coi 
dence  was  enhanced,  I  think,  by  the  vl 
of  the  committee  to  Mexico,  and 
ticularly    by    the    sympathetic    imd< 
standing    which    the    Mexican    peoi 
found  in  Dr.  Gillix.  who  acted  as  c) 
man.  and  by  the  fact  that  they  Ic 
on  him  as  an  authority  t)ecause  of 
training  and  experience.    In  various 
terviews  with  Mexican  reporters,  t^ 
often  described  him  as  the  "tall,  whit 
haired  man  of  science"  who  "puncti 
his  words  by  pointing  for  emphasis 
the  stem  of  his  pipe."    His  frank 
kindly  manner  was  a  good  compli 
to  the  same  sincere  and  open  franl 
of  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Agriculti 
Sr.  Nazario  Ortiz  Garra. 

Before  leave  taking,  we  were  gracioi 
invited  to  appear  before  the  Perman< 
Commission  of  the  Mexican  Congres«| 
Commission  composed  of  Mexican 
ators  and  representatives  who  act  dui 
the  interim  between  the  sessions  of 
two  Houses.    On  that  occasion,  we 
addressed  by  Senator  Jose  Gomez  Si 
za.  speaking  for  the  chairman  of 
commission.      The    speech    of    Senat 
Sparza.  which  I  have  translated,  is 
follows : 

amcH  or  ssMAToa  joa  gomb  staku  or 

MBUCAN   CONGBSSS 

Senator     Sraaaa.   Senator     Thye.     dt 
gulahed    Repreaentatlves    Olllle.    Ander 
IfUler,   Bramblett,  Femandea,   and  Worl 
Senator  and  Col.  Carlos  I.  Serrano,  prealc 
of  the  Permanent  Owmlarton  «C  the 
greea  of  the  UnloB.  and  tha  mwnhars  of 
commission.  I  have  the  distinct  pleasure 
high  honor  of  greeting  you  and  through 
the  great  and  noble  people  ot  the  Unll 
Blataa  of  AaMrtca. 

FNM  thli  tribune  of  the  Masloan 
■Mai.  wMcii  repreeaata  for  ut  tba  highest  i 
pNmttm  of  hatlonal  repreaeatatt^ra  aut 
plaaaa  aooapt,  lM«orable  Repraaanuu^rea, 
■Mat  oordM  watooMM  taadtrad  you 
bf  aU  the  paopla  «( 

Accept  It,  piMM.  I 
le  90U  by  a  mMom  wMoli  Imm  punuad  a  i< 
MM  anial  road  la  queat  ot  independence 


lelghbor  policy  be«a 
the  last  tew  months 
to  this  hour, 
kcy  of  gUded  phrases 
action  and  realistic 

rklng  together  during 

[continue  now  cloeely 

Is  fully  demonstrated 

)rescnce  here  on  Mez* 

liar  privilege  of  trav> 
I  visit  through  Mexican 
full  satisfaction  the 

of  your  committee  to 
|y  the  grave  national 
It  by  the  existence  of 

sease  in  this  country, 
ro  and  Celaya.  at  Mor- 
Ht  Sahuayo  and  Jlqull- 
lacultles  and  attention 
the  accountant  who 

account  in  the  hope 

in   addition   or  sub- 

Ing  of  reports,  but  as 

les  in  all  good  faith  to 

3f  a  collossal  problem. 

\d  gradousnees  with 
ad  which  we  hope  the 
re.  please  accept,  dis- 
litlves,  our  sincere  ex- 
id  gratitude. 
Resident  Truman  haa 
hearts  of  the  Mexican 

the  tomb  of  the  boy 

lent  Aleman,  with  his 

statesman,  has  here- 

ton  and  reaffirmed  for- 

sting  between  the  two 

Ingulshed  Representa- 

^anctng  to  the  greater 

ir  two  countries  along 

idsblp  which  will  un- 

the  profit  and  good 

\e   Mexican   Congress, 

rlos  I.  Serrano,  salutes 

the  Congress  of  the 

I  we  pray  that  you  con- 

best  wishes  to  all  the 

Bs  of  the  United  States. 


s  Winds  Up 
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I REPRESKNTATIVBS 

July  26.  1947 

[r.  Speaker,  I  present 

!  CONGRKSSIONAL  RlC- 

itled  "As  Congress 
Appeared  in  the  Daily 
[Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.. 

1947: 

WINM  XJT 

xemberthlp  begins  this 
this  seeslon  ot  the 
inatora  and  Repreaent> 
Ired  as  their  collars  ara 
^nuner  humidity  ot  the 
^y  will  welcome  relaxa> 
ilty  to  sound  out  their 
kite  opinion, 
to  be  ruahed  through 
tor  the  next  Aaoal 
borne  in  mind  that 
the  yadaral  Oovarn- 
1,  only  1  of  the  It 
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major  approprlauon  bUls  had  been  sent  to 
the  White  House  by  that  time  and  on  July  15 
only  5  of  the  13  were  awaiting  Presidential 
action.  MeanwhUe.  such  governmental 
agencies  as  have  not  received  appropriations 
to  match  budget  needs  are  proceeding  under 
temporary  stop-gap  financing.  To  make 
these  budgets  available  la  the  principal  re- 
maining job  of  Congress  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Left  for  action  are  many  bills  which  have 
attracted  public  attention.  These  Include 
the  issue  of  universal  military  training,  the 
admission  of  £'uropean  displaced  persons  to 
America,  the  fixing  of  a  higher  minimum 
wage  in  the  wage-hour  set-up.  statehood  for 
Hawaii,  Federal  aid  to  education,  health  in- 
surance, and  other  socialization  of  medical 
care,  new  hoxising  legislation,  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  and  other  flood-control 
measures  for  which  President  Truman  has 
asked  four  billions,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  power  project. 

These  bills  are,  to  many  persons,  highly 
Important  and  there  may  be  regret  that  the 
1947  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  did 
not  find  time  or  inclination  for  definite  deci- 
sion on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  controversial  legislation  which 
has  been  passed,  either  to  laecome  law  or 
meet  Presidential  vetoes,  has  been  untisually 
large.  Further,  as  to  the  undecided  Items 
enumerated  above.  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
some  require  time  for  additional  considera- 
tion. We  may  expect  a  more  determined 
attitude  on  these  after  our  national  legisla- 
tors have  studied  the  public  mind  at  home. 
At  any  rate,  we  cannot  by  any  means  label 
this  as  a  do-nothing  Congress.  Under  the 
drcumstances,  with  Republicans  in  control 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years,  with  a  Chief 
Executive  of  the  opposing  political  faith,  with 
both  major  political  organizations  studying 
every  move  with  an  eye  to  the  1948  elections. 
It  is  remarkable  that  as  much  concrete  ac- 
complishment was  actually  obtained.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  first  Congress 
to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the 
La  FoUette-Monroney  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946  was  apparently  t>enefited 
by  the  reforms.  Committees  worked  harder, 
there  was  better  stream  lining  of  effort,  al- 
tered composition  of  committees  gave  greater 
efficiency,  and  the  entire  program  of  the 
Congress  was  handled  in  a  more  systematic 
manner. 

Problems  were  solved:  other  problems  re- 
main. But  this  session  made  fine  headway 
and  we  are  justified  in  the  expectation  of 
further  progress  next  year.  Certainly,  too, 
this  was  not  by  any  means  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress  of  the  type  we  had  so  long.  This 
third  branch  of  our  National  Government 
has  regained  its  independence  and  the  Nation 
Is  to  be  congratulated  therefor. 
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At  the  outset  I  desire  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
hard  work  and  keen  Interest  on  the  leg- 
islative proposals  before  the  committee 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committees in  charge  of  special  investi- 
gations and  the  hearings  by  the  full  com- 
mittee on  long-range  agricultural  pol- 
icy. 

Ehiring  the  session,  120  bills  and  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  committee 
for  consideration.  The  full  committee 
and  legislative  subcommittees  held  hear- 
ings, some  of  them  quite  lengthy,  on  29 
of  these  bills.  The  full  committee  re- 
ported 22  bills,  not  counting  cases  where 
similar  House  and  Senate  bills  were  re- 
ported. Of  these  22  bills,  16  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  have  been 
enacted  into  law;  one  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  and  another  was  pocket 
vetoed;  two  passed  the  House  and  are 
now  pending  in  the  Senate;  two  are  still 
on  the  House  Calendar.  In  addition,  the 
committee  reported  and  the  House 
passed  House  Resolution  276. 

HEAXINCS   ON   LONG -TIMS   AGKICTn.TT7KAl,   POUCT 

The  committee  also  spent  considerable 
time  in  a  study  of  long-time  agricultural 
policy  and  conducted  quite  extensive 
hearings  thereon.  These  hearings  began 
on  April  21  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  and  covered  19  days.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee heard  representatives  of  all  of  the 
great  national  farm  organizations, 
spokesmen  for  the  processors  and  dis- 
tributors of  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
dependent public  organizations  such  as 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  the  proponents  and  sponsors  of 
various  detailed  agricultural  programs, 
and  others. 

These  hearings  on  long-time  agricul- 
tural policy  have  been  devoted  primarily 
to  a  search  for  a  sound  national  agricul- 
tural policy  which  could  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  long-range  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  enable  the  committee  to 
secure  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  and 
women  on  the  farms  In  various  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  country,  it  is 
planned  to  conduct  a  field  trip  through- 
out the  country  during  the  congressional 
recess.  This  will  be  preceded  by  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  hearings  in  Washington. 
at  which  time  the  committee  will  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submit  de- 
tailed studies  and  plans  for  a  long-time 
program.  This  will  supplement  the 
statement  pre\1ously  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  addition,  the  committee  will  at 
this  time  hear  further  general  witnesses 
who  were  unable  to  appear  during  the 
congressloiul  session. 

The  hearings  throughout  the  country 
will  be  held  in  all  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural sections  In  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  become  fa- 
miliar first-hand  with  the  particular 
problems  of  each  area  and  region.  On 
UUi  Atld  trip,  the  committee  will  not  only 
conduct  formal  hearings,  but  will  make 
an  effort  to  get  out  on  the  farms  tor  a 
first-hand  stud}*. 
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No  mention  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties during  the  session  would  be  complete 
without  referring  to  the  splendid  work  of 
the  subcommittees  which  were  appointed 
to  investigate  various  emergency  situa- 
tions. The  reports  of  these  subcommit- 
tees were  timely  and  informative  and 
were  well  received  by  the  public  and  the 
press. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pood  Shortages, 
of  which  Hon.  August  H.  Andresen  was 
chairman,  made  three  reports  during  the 
session— one  on  the  sugar  situation, 
dated  February  1,  1947;  one  on  the  food 
situation,  dated  July  26,  1947;  and  one 
on  potato  surpluses  and  prevention  <rf 
wastage  on  July  30,  1947. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fertilizer,  of 
which  Hon.  Anton  J.  Johnson  was  chair- 
man, made  a  report  on  1947  fertiliaer 
supplies  on  February  10,  1947. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pur,  of  which 
Hon.  Reid  p.  Murray  was  chairman, 
made  a  report  entitled  "The  Fur  Situa- 
tion" on  June  17,  1947. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease,  of  which  Hon.  George  W.  Gil- 
lie was  chairman,  made  a  report  on  July 
17, 1947,  entitled  "The  Campaign  Against 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease."  This  report 
covered  the  trip  of  the  subcommittee  to 
Mexico,  on  which  trip  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cotton,  of  which 
Hon.  Anton  J.  Johnson  was  chairman, 
conducted  extensive  studies  and  hearings 
on  the  economic  problems  connected 
with  cotton  and  agriculture  generally  in 
the  cotton-producinfc  areas. 

smucAUxs  or  thz  pbovisions  or  saxji 

BXPOBTES 

For  the  Information  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  others  who  may  be  interested, 
there  is  submitted  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  each  of  the 
16  bills  reported  by  the  committee  which 
have  passed  both  Houses  and  have  been 
signed  by  the  President. 

ERADICATION   OF   rOOT-AND-MOTJTH    DISKASB, 
H.  R.    1819,  PUBLIC  LAW   8 

Shortly  after  the  committee  assembled 
for  its  first  meeting,  it  was  faced  with  a 
situation  which  threatened  the  welfare 
of  the  hvestock  industry,  and  indeed  the 
whole  agricultural  economy  of  the  con- 
tinent. That  was  the  outbreak  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico.  Not 
since  an  outbreak  in  California  was 
eradicated  In  1929  has  this  continent 
known  this  dread  livestock  scourge,  but 
the  memories  of  American  farmers  still 
retain  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
outbreak  In  1914  which  spread  from  Chi- 
cago to  Oregon  on  the  west  and  New  York 
on  the  east. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  numbered 
among  its  monbers  a  man  who  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  practicing  veiert- 
nary  medicine.  QioaQi  W.  Gaui.  of  In- 
diana. He  «-as  appointed  chairman  <tf  a 
subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  reportad 
outbreak  and.  moving  quickly  to  put  Idg 
subcommittee's  recommendations  Into 
effect,  the  committee  reported  out  a  blU 
(H.  R,  1818)  authoriUng  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
tnunent  of  Mexico  In  the  tnidioatlon  of 
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In  the  House  all  after  the 

clause   in   this   bill   was   sub- 

for  8.  568  and  became  PubUo 

i, 

mly  known  method  of  eradicating 

-mouth   disease  is  to  kill  and 

infected  and  exposed  animals 

thoroughly  disinfect  all  exposed 

The  act.  Public  Law  8.  author- 

Government  to  participate  In  a 

^^Miication  program  with  the  Oov- 

of  Mexico.     Pursuant  to  that 

has  been  estabUahed  in  Mexico 

United  States-Mexican  Com- 

for  the  eradication  of  foot-and- 

dlsease.    Since  there  is  no  known 

this  disease  and  since  it  is  so 

the  only  way  the  livestock 

United  StatM  can  be  protected  is 

the  ▼iniB  entirely  from  the 

American  continent.    This  is  the 

battle  adopted  pursuant  to  this 

ion.    Beginning  at  the  northern 

the  infection  in  Mexico,  the  pur- 

poae  a  barrier  between  the 

and  this  country,  then  by 

and  burying  infected  animals  to 
iie  disease  southward  and  east- 
intil  the  disease  has  been  com- 
eradlcated. 

it  now  appears,  this  program  Is 

in  preventing  the  introduc- 

the  virus  into  the  United  Stalaa. 

;.  by  its  prompt  and  effective 

will  have  saved  the  livestock  in- 

and  the  farmers  of  this  country 

millions  of  dollars  and  will  have 

the  meat  supply  of  the  Nation. 
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H.   B. 


farm  labor  supply  program  which 
was  e^blished  during  the  war  to  obtain 
for  fixmers  the  necessary  labor,  both 
for^  1  and  domestic,  in  order  to  expand 
produ  ;tion  is  continued  by  this  act  until 
December  31.  1947.  This  program  has 
provl<ed  much  needed  labor  for  the 
plantiig.  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
processing  of  food  crops  vitally  needed 
for  domestic  consumi^on  and  export. 
Tbe  leed  for  the  labor  procured  under 
this  p  "ogram  has  been  particularly  acute 
In  eopnectlon  with  the  production  of 
beets,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  can- 
;rops.    In  extending  this  legisla- 


tion the  committee  added  a  new  pro- 
vision which  directed  tiM  Secretary  of 
Agrlciilture  and  tht  •tcnlMT  of  Labor 
lo  tak  t  whaUvtr  gteps  may  ba  atotiaary 
to  obt  kin  full  cooperation  between  State 
pvUk  employment  agencies  and  the 
Fcdor  kl-SUU  BxtensloD  Sanrlew  m  tbat 
»U  qui  JMed  farm  workers  may  be  placed 
In  su  table  farm  emptoyment.  U  it  ts 
afaUiplt.  itaarctay  rtducing  the  number 
on  Um  onemploymfnt  com* 


pansaion  roUk 

The  continuance  of  the  farm  labor  sup- 
ply pogram  until  the  end  of  the  year 
has  b  «n  of  great  importance  In  obtain- 
iBf  niaxlmum  food  production.  Sugar 
t.  In  particular,  was  increased  by 
this  kgtslatlon  through  the  assurance 
that  droducers  received  from  it  that  farm 
labor  (would  be  available  for  harvesting 
le  and  sugar  beets. 

D(«acTtcioB.  roMotcnw.  aits  aoeaim- 
■  ACT,  a.  a.  itst.  PUBUc  law  1»4 

Thifc  act,  known  as  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide   Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act, 


is  a  very  impmtant  but  unpubli< 
piece  of  legislation.  Insecticides  have 
come  Increasingly  Important  to  fai 
with  the  development  of  new  matei 
It  was  accorded  wide  support  by  agric 
tural,  industrial,  trade,  govei 
and  sdertiflc  groups. 

This  is  an  Act  which  will  benefit  evei 
one  who  manufactures,  sells,  dlstribt 
or  uses  economic  poisons  in  any  foi 
It  replaces  and  expands  the  Insect 
Act  of  1910.    It  Is  designed  to  prev< 
the   sale   or   distribution,   in   Intel 
commerce,  of  adulterated  or  misbrs 
insecticides,  fungicides,  herbicides, 
rodenticides.     So  many  new  and  po\ 
ful  plant  materials,  synthetic  chemi 
and  other  economic  poisons  have 
developed  that  the  Insecticide   Act 
1910  is  outmoded  and  no  longer  adeqi 
This  legislation  will  bring  that  Act 
date  and  extend  the  protection  for 
first  time  to  cover  herbicides.  rodentK 
and  devices  intended  to  control  pest 

The  protection  afforded  by  this  1« 
tlon  includes  the  requirement  that 
economic  poisons  be  registered:  that 
propriato  warnings  be  carried  on 
if  the  sul)stance  is  highly  toxic:  that 
nomic  poisons  which  are  likely  tOj 
mistaken  for  flour,  salt,  sugar,  an< 
forth,  be  distinctly  colored:  that 
quate  Instructions,  warnings  or  caut 
statements  be  used  whenever  n( 
to  prevent  injury  to  vegetation,  mi 
other  animals;  that  false  or  mislead 
statements  or  claims  not  l>e  used. 

Only  recently  cotton  producers 
complained  that  a  new  herbicide  ki 
as  2,  4-D  which  has  been  sprayed 
sdrplanes  by  rice  growers  has  cai 
great  damage  to  cotton  and  the  comi 
tee  has  reported  and  the  House 
resolution  (H.  Res.  276  >  calling 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make] 
investigation.  It  Is  believe  that  the 
secticide  Act  may  be  found  very 
in  effectuating  whatever  corrective 
tlon  may  be  found  necessary. 

This   legislation   is   also   in   hf 
with  uniform  State  legislation  which 
modeled  after  this  act  and  which 
been  recommended  for  adoption  by 
Council  of  State  Governments.    It  is 
Ueved  that  this  act  will  greatly  facilil 
the  coordination  of  work  In  this 
among  the  States  and  Federal  Oo^ 
ment. 

SALS  or  LAirs  TO  ecmta  cusm.  m 

CMVicN,  n.  a.  s«ti.  nuvATs  law  iot{ 

This  act  autbortMS  the  Secretai 
Agriculture  to  sell  2  acrei  oC  land  Ui 
kirk,  Md.,  to  the  Queens  Qiapel  Ml 
odist  Church.  The  land  has  bfcn 
termined  by  tiM  Department  of  Agi 
ture  not  to  be  eMeatlal  to  its  activity 


JNifi.*'^ 


Additional  protection  to  forestry 
provided  through  the  enactment 
507  which  was  identical  with  the  H< 
bill  (H.  n.  1874)  reported  by  the 
mittee. 

This  act  is  designed  to  bring  a| 
more  effective  control  measures 
effort  to  reduce  the  tremendous 
caused  by  destructive  forest  pests 
diseases.  Our  defense  against  the 
slaught  of  these  pests  will  be  mat 
strengthenec  by  the  enactment  of 


Ich  a  means  is  estab- 
)ient  epidemics  may 
and  private,  as  well 
led  lands. 

by  destructive  In- 
?s  greatly  exceed  the 
and  have  reached 
lat  it  is  imperative 
control  be  imder- 
to  oxM-   forest   re- 
\(i  diseases  has  long 
[the  Federal  Govern- 
In  has  been  enacted 
of   federally   owned 
^as  been  no  adequate 
ich  the  Federal  Oov- 
»cles  and  private  in- 
rces  to  bring  about  a 
insects  and  tree  dis- 
)f  the  ownership  of 

le  Secretary  of  Agri- 
directly  or  indirect- 
with  othtt  agencies 

trnment.  States.  Ter- 
public    agencies, 

^ns.  and  persons  to 
any  forest  lands,  ir- 

rship.  to  detect  and 

^ns  of  forest  insect 
es,  to  determine  the 

re     measures     which 

Id  to  take  the  neces- 

out  such  protective 

this  authority  It  is 

possible  to  obtain 

lat  all  forest  insects 

(ay  be  detected  In  the 
Id    effective   control 

^ore  they  cause  wide- 

TKA.  ALASKA,  B.  t.    I91. 
LAW   179 

;s  the  Secretary  of 
a  tract  of  land  for- 
the  Alaska  Agrlcul- 
Station  to  the  city  of 
lands  Involved  con- 
ily  1.3  acres  within 
The  city  of  Sitka  has 
It  ted  to  use  this  prop- 
)ercial  purposes,  and 
no  further  use  for 

AMoroMXirr.  •.  sat, 
LAW  ato 

ection  is  accorded 
ire,  horticulture,  and 
le  enactment  of  this 
sps  the  Secretary  of 
the  entry  of  nursery 
countrle.i  under  such 
\n  ai  he  deems  neces- 
le  requirement  that 
I  be  grown  und%r  post- 
the  purposes  of  de- 
ir  imported  nursery 
fr  Infected  with  plant 

il  authority  conferred 
111  bettor  protect  the 
^cultural,  and  forest 
intry  by  providing  full 
whatever  limitations 
^y  for  proper  and  ade* 
tase  control. 

•AHRRZAO-JONSS     TAMU 
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to  the  .Virgin  Ldands 
the  Bankhead-Jones 


Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  The  population 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  almost  entirely  on  a  single 
agricultural  crop,  sugarcane.  There  is 
definite  need  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  diversified  agriculture 
which  will  provide  food  needed  for  con- 
siunption  on  the  islands  and  encourage 
the  establishment  of  family-sized  farms. 
Soil  conservation  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance and  it  is  important  to  conserve  and 
utilize  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible the  water  supplies  which  are  avail- 
able on  the  islands. 

The  enactment  of  this  mesisure  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  fundamental  importance 
to  agriculture  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

MABUTIMO  ACUEMENTS  AND  ORDERS,  H.  S.  4SS, 
PCBUC  LAW  30S 

This  act  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  producers  of  the 
country.  It  amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  as  amended,  and  author- 
izes the  use  of  marketing  agreements  and 
orders  to  establish  and  maintain  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  maturity  through 
grading  and  inspection,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  seasonal  average  prices 
of  such  commodities  may  be  above  parity. 
It  also  authorizes  assessments  for  the 
maintenance  and  functioning  of  the  au- 
thority or  agency  administering  the  mar- 
keting orders  which  are  financed  by  as- 
sessments against  those  participating 
throughout  the  period  the  marketing 
agreement  or  order  is  in  effect,  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  particular  provisions  of 
such  agreements  or  orders  are  suspended 
or  become  inoperative. 

Before  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, all  provisions  of  marketing  orders 
were  required  to  be  terminated  whenever 
the  price  of  the  commodity  rose  above 
parity.  This  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  maintenance  of  organizations 
to  administer  the  order  programs,  and  in 
efforts  to  maintain  standards  of  grades 
and  quality.  This  act  will  add  flexibility 
and  permit  a  continuation  of  certain 
phases  of  marketing  order  programs  ir- 
respective of  the  price  level  of  the  com- 
modity. 

AOaiCULTURAL    AND    MARKETINO    RESEARCH, 

u.  a.  4110,  ruHJc  law  ssv 

R.  R.  4110  amends  section  11,  title  1, 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  which  was 
added  by  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946— Public  Law  733.  Seventy- 
ninth  Conga>ss — by  striking  out  the 
words  "authorised  to  be"  so  that  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  9  (a>  of  that  act 
will  be  made  available  for  use  in  con- 
ducting marketing  research  instead  of 
not  less  thtn  20  percent  of  the  funds 
authoriied  to  be  appropriated. 

This  amendment  Is  a  technical  one 
and  corrects  what  was  clearly  an  inad- 
verunce  in  the  drafting  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act, 

oiarosnTON  or  rAtM  labor  rAcnjnts. 
H.  a,  41*4,  rusuc  law  its 

Another  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  the  farmers  of  this  country  is 
the  act  which  authorizes  the  disposition 
of  farm-labor  facilities  to  public  or  semi- 
public  agencies  or  nonprofit  associations 


of  farmers  to  assure  the  continued  use 
of  these  facilities  for  housing  farm  labor. 
Many  of  these  labor  camps  were  origi- 
nally established  and  operated  by  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  These 
camps  and  facilities  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration and  later  to  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration.  At  the  inception  of  the 
farm-labor-supply  program  during  the 
war,  these  camps  and  facilities,  along 
with  others,  were  put  into  use  for  hous- 
ing migratory  domestic  and  foreign  farm 
labor  recruited  under  that  program.  In 
many  instances  the  camps  and  labor 
centers  have  become  an  important  and 
integral  part  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  States  and  areas  in  which  they 
are  operated.  These  centers  or  labor 
camps  are  both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary in  character.  The  permanent 
cainps.  of  which  there  are  52.  have  a 
capacity  for  housing  48,600  persons. 
There  are  70  temporary  camps,  with  a 
capacity  for  housing  20,500  persons. 

Since  the  farm  labor  supply  program 
will  terminate  December  31,  1947,  these 
camps  and  facilities  would  have  been 
liquidated  commencing  January  30, 1947. 
If  this  legi-slaticn  had  not  been  enacted, 
there  would  have  been  no  adequate  au- 
thority under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  have  disposed  of  the 
labor-supply  centers,  camps,  and  other 
facilities  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
assured  their  continued  use  for  housing 
migratory  agricultural  workers  and  a 
great  number  of  them  would  have  gone 
into  less  essential  uses.  This  is  because 
the  Secretary  would  have  had  to  dispose 
of  the  facilities  under  the  provisions  of 
section  43  (d)  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1946,  which  requires 
that  the  facilities  be  transferred  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  United  States 
for  disposition  as  surplus  property  or  be 
sold  at  the  best  price  obtainable.  Thus, 
these  facilities  for  housing  agricultural 
workers  would  probably  have  been  sold 
and  put  to  other  uses  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  agriculture. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  dispose  of 
such  facilities  to  public  or  semipublic 
agencies  or  nonprofit  associations  of 
farmers  for  use  in  housing  farm  labor 
under  such  terms  and  conditions,  at  such 
prices,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
it  feasible  for  such  agencies  or  nonprofit 
associations  of  farmers  to  acquire  the 
properties  and  to  operate  them  for  hous- 
ing agricultural  labor.  The  authority 
to  dispose  of  these  properties  in  this 
manner  extends  until  June  30,  1949, 

The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  is  also 
authorised  to  enter  Into  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  responsible  public  or 
semipublic  agencies  or  nonprofit  associa- 
tions of  farmers  who  will  agree  to  operate 
the  housing  facilities  for  the  principal 
purpose  of  housing  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor  and  to  relieve  the  Federal 
Government  of  all  financial  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  their  operation. 
Under  this  authority,  public  or  semipub- 
lic agencies  or  nonprofit  associations  of 
farriers  may  operate  these  facilities  af- 
ter January  30,  1948,  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  agricultural  workers  until  such 
time  as  appropriate  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  their  purchase.    Through  this 


legislation,  a  great  portion  of  these  fa- 
cilities will  be  preserved  and  continued 
in  operation  by  State  and  private  groups 
as  agricultural  housing  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  generally. 

PXAMUT   MARKCTTNa  QUOTAS,   H.   B.   4114, 
PUBLIC  LAW  333 

H.  R  4124  amends  the  peanut  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  improve 
the  operation  of  programs  conducted 
thereunder.  It  provides  that  the  mar- 
keting quotas  for  each  farm  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm-acreage 
allotment  instead  of  either  the  actual  or 
the  normal  production  of  the  allotted 
acreage,  whichever  is  greater. 

This  provision  restores  the  law  to  ex- 
actly what  it  was  under  the  original  act 
and  is  necessary  because  there  have  been 
no  adequate  records  kept  since  quotas 
were  suspended  after  1942  upon  which 
normal  production  could  be  determined. 
This  provision  will  also  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  administrative  costs  by  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  to  calculate  normal 
production.  The  bill  also  increases  the 
penalty  from  3  cents  per  pound  to  50 
percent  of  the  basic  support  rate.  This 
will  assure  compliance  with  the  quotas 
and  make  the  penalty  In  the  case  of  ex- 
cess marketings  of  peanuts  exactly  the 
same  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  ex- 
cess marketings  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton. 

CROP  INSITRANCR,  H.  R.  344S,  B.   1326,  PtTBUC 
LAW  320 

In  1938  the  Nation  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  crop  insurance.  Formulated  as 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  depression  and 
drought  era,  the  program  partook  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation as  it  did  of  sound  insurance. 
Instead  of  starting  on  an  experimental 
basis  until  insurance  tables  and  methods 
could  be  accurately  evolved,  it  was  under- 
taken to  write  insurance  on  wheat  on  an 
unlimited  national  scale.  Cotton  was 
later  added  on  virtually  the  same  basis. 

As  the  result  of  this  broad  approach  to 
a  subject  which  probably  should  have 
been  dealt  with  only  experimentally  at 
first,  the  total  losses,  counting  adminis- 
tratife  costs,  had  reached  more  than 
$125,630,437  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
of  1947. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  agriculture  were  not  being 
served  by  a  program  which  was  operat- 
ing at  such  a  tremendous  deficit.  The 
committee  reviewed  the  entire  crop-in- 
surance program  and  reported  a  bill  (H. 
R.  3485)  which  would  place  the  entire 
program  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
Senate  passed  Senate  bill  1326.  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  conference  on 
a  program  which  authorised  wheat  in- 
surance in  200  counties,  cotton  insurance 
in  68  counties,  com  and  flax  insurance 
in  60  counties  each,  and  tobacco  insur- 
ance In  35  counties. 

Such  a  program.  It  is  believed,  will 
prove  adequate  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. Although  the  coverage  under  the 
bill  has  been  reduced,  particularly  with 
respect  to  wheat  and  cotton,  the  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  is  given  far  more 
authority  to  try  out  different  types  of 
insurance  associations  and  the  imder- 
writing  of  crop  insurance  written  by  pri- 
vately established  insurance  companies. 
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cjplnlon  of  the  committee,  this  bill 

the  basis  for  developliig  over  » 

years,  without  any  substantial 

Public  Treasury,  an  actuarial- 
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WC  OL,  R.  1.    14M.  rUWUC  LAW   S«0 

Perhfl  ps  the  most  dlfBcult  and  contro- 
versial natter  confronting  the  commit- 
tee  dur  ng  this  session  was  the  subject 
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of  any 
simple 
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support  for  wool.     Legislative 


action  (n  this  subject  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  terminating  the  wool- 
prlce-st  pport  program  which  had  been 
In  effet  t  since  1943.  Simultaneously 
with  hi  I  termination  of  this  program, 
which  h  Bid  been  conducted  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  Secretary  recommended 
price -su  pport  action  "to  put  wool  on  an 
equal  fwtlng  with  the  basic  and  so- 
called  Steagall  commodities."  the  prices 
of  whlc  1  are  supported  until  December 
31.  194« 

The 
of  bills 
support 


«mmlttee  considered  a  number 
seeking  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  for  wool  growers  and 
at  the  shme  time  relieving  the  taxpayers 


unnecessary  burdens.  A  rather 
>ill  <H.  J.  Res.  156)  was  first  re- 
whlch  directed  the  Commodity 
i^orporation  to  continue  to  sup- 


port th!  price  of  wool  until  December 
31.  194fl.  and  authorised  the  Commodity 
Credit  ::orporation  to  sell  wool  below 
parity.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  (S. 
814)  anl  in  Its  report  accompanying  the 
bill  recimmended  that  the  House  give 
consklei  ation  to  the  Imposition  of  import 
fees  80  that  the  wool  support  program 
would  dot  place  a  burden  upon  the 
Treasuiy  of  the  United  States.  The 
Hou«e  i  mended  the  Senate  bill  so  as  to 
give  th;  President  the  same  authority 
to  Impo  >e  import  fees  or  quotas  upon  the 
importation  of  wool  that  he  has  to  im- 
pose Import  fees  or  quotas  upon  prac- 
tically e  very  other  agricultural  commod- 
ity on  1  hich  price  supports  are  in  effect. 
Tbe  «4^"^^  ^^^  ^**  vetoed  by  the 
t. 
In  order  to  give  the  wool  grower  a  price 
support  program  and  to  provide  the  pro- 
tection which  this  Committee  believes 
he  is  entitled,  the  Committee  reported 
and  the  House  passed  S.  1498.  Under 
the  terc  is  of  S.  1498,  the  price  of  wool  to 
the  groT  rer  will  be  supported  at  the  same 
price  a  which  It  has  been  supported 
since  the  Inception  of  the  wool  support 
progran  .  or  approximately  42  cents  per 
pound  i  1  the  grease  on  a  national  aver- 
age bas  s.  The  act  also  authorizes  the 
Commo<llty  Credit  Corporation  to  sell 
wool  be  ow  the  parity  price  so  that  it 
may  cor  ipete  with  foreign  producers  for 
the  Ami  irlcan  wool  market. 
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or  mans   wrmiif   ToitGAas  wational 

VOKEST     HOtTM  JOIMT  ■■SOLUTlOIf   SOS.  rU»- 
UC  LAI '  S«S 

This  I  ct.  which  Is  of  great  Importance 
to  the  T  >rrltory  of  Alaska  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, au  horlzes  and  validates  the  sale  of 
timber  { rowing  on  any  vacant,  unappro- 
priated, or  unpatented  lands  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  notwithstanding  anj 
clauns  9i  possessory  rights  which  may 


be  asserted  to  certain  of  these  lands. 
also  authorizes  the  sale  of  vacant,  unai 
propriated.  and  unpatented  lands  wt 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agrlc 
ture.  respectively,  believe  are  needed  H 
plant  sites  and  for  other  Incidental 
poses  by  the  persons  who  undertake 
development  of  tbe  timber  resources 
the  forest  under  contracts  made  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.     The  legl 
tion  Is  necessary  because  the  question 
native  land  titles  In  the  Territory 
Alaska  remain  largely  unresolved. 

A  large-scale  development  of  the  tli 
ber  resources  In  southeastern  Alaska,  li 
volving  the  establishment  of  import 
business  enterprises  and  the  employmc 
of  many  persons,  is  essential  to  the  m{ 
tenance  of  a  prosperous  and  stable  ec( 
omy  In  the  Territory.    Moreover, 
development  would  be  of  great  value 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  from  the  stan< 
point  of  making  available  to  the  natioi 
economy    valuable    and    sorely    need! 
products  from  the  forest.     The  Inaui 
ration  of  such  a  timber  development  px 
gram  in  the  Territory  will  be  made 
slble  by  tliis  legislation. 

Provision  Is  made  for  retaining 
fimds  derived  from  the  sale  of  tlml 
and  land  In  a  special  account  In 
Treasury  until  the  respective  Intere 
of  the  Government  and  those  who 
claims  of  possessory  rights  to  the  timl 
and  land  are  finally  determined.     8u< 
a  procedure.  It  Is  believed,   adequat 
protects  the  rights  of  all  Interested  pel 
sons. 

SUOA*  ACT  or   1*48     H.  1.  4075,  FUBLIC  LAW   SI 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee 
H.  R.  4075.  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
bill  establishes  an  orderly  policy  relatli 
to  the  production   and  Importation 
sugar  for  the  next  5  years. 

H.  R.  4075.   like   Its   predecessors. 
Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  of  1934, 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  has  as  its  primi 
objective  the  stabilization  of  the  sugi 
producing,  refining,  and  importing  indi 
tries.    This  over-all  objective  is  efft. 
ated  through  the  establishment  and 
of  quotas  under  which  the  United  Stat 
market   is   divided   among    the   vark 
domestic  sugar  areas  and  certain  foreli 
sugar-producing  areas  which  have 
torlcally  supplied  the  needs  of  the 
mestic  market.    As  a  means  of  imi 
menting  the  sugar  program,  provisl 
Is  made  for  the  making  of  payments 
domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  ai 
siigarcane.    The   excise    tax    on    s\igi 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
continued  In  effect  and  will  provide  suf 
clent  revenue  to  meet  the  payments  mi 
to  producers.    The  Secretary  of 
culture  is  also  authorized,  under  cei.. 
circumstances,  to  make  determinati< 
with  respect  to  fair  prices  to  be  ,. 
domestic  producers  and  fair  wages  to 
paid  to  domestic  laborers  who  work 
the  sugarcane  or  siigar-beet  fields. 

Sugar   legislation   was   necessary 
cause  sugar  production  is  returning 
peacetime  levels  and  because  the  Sugt 
Act  of  1937  expires  on  Etecember  31. 1941 
Moreover,  that  act.  even  if  extendc 
would  not  have  been  adequate  should 
reimposition  of  quotas  t>ecome  nec€. 
because  under  the  provisions  of  that 


)ta  for  the  Republic 
required  to  be  al- 
}untries  other  than 
Itries  could  not  have 
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)75.  practically  the 
Iclt  will  be  allotted 
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dent  WUson.  Prom  that  time  until  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  we  had  served 
together  with  almost  exactly  2.000  men. 
During  that  time  our  votes  on  general 
measures  were  pretty  much  alike. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Kntjtson.  and  my- 
self were  the  three  surviving  Members 
who  entered  Congress  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Subse- 
quently. Mr.  Bland,  of  Virginia,  became 
a  new  Member  with  us  In  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress.  In  this  long  association,  a 
certain  degree  of  fellowship  or  common 
bond  developed  among  us. 

Mr.  Mansfield  was  a  fine  type  of  repre- 
sentative of  our  Republic.  Personally, 
he  was  hkable  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues.  As  chairman  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  he  served  as 
leader  In  a  program  that  will  long 
Identify  him  with  the  Initiation  of  con- 
structive developments  of  far  reaching 
advantage  to  the  country.  The  Nation, 
and  particularly  his  own  State  of  Texas, 
can  take  a  Just  pride  in  the  career  of 
such  a  man. 


What  a  Qan^e  a  LiHie  Word  or  Two  Can 
Make 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  hearings  on  the  Gila  reclamation 
project  bill.  H.  R.  1597.  and  Identical 
Senate  bill  483.  passed  in  the  closing 
hours  of  this  session,  one  unfriendly  to 
the  measure  said  there  ought  to  be  a  few 
slight  changes  made  in  Its  language,  just 
a  word  or  two  here  and  there  which 
might  be  called  perfecting  amendments. 
Now.  one  of  these  "slight  changes"  was 
to  strike  out  the  word  "diverted"  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of 
or".  In  the  following  language  of  the  bill 
occurring  twice  In  section  1:  "acre  feet 
of  water  per  annum  diverted  from  the 
Colorado  River."  The  amendments  were 
not  formally  offered,  and  of  course  the 
Idea  was  not  adopted  by  the  committee 
nor  written  Into  the  bill. 

Why  was  I  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
a  slight  change  of  wording?  I  was  op- 
posed to  it  because  if  adopted  It  would 
write  Into  a  reclamation  law  a  new  con- 
cept In  regard  to  Irrigation  in  the  West. 
This  new  concept,  carried  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the 
men  who  established  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation in  our  western  States.  If  written 
Into  law.  It  wou;d  lead  to  a  labyrinth  of 
diflQcultles  making  the  law  Impossible  of 
administration  and  creating  a  field  day 
for  lawyers.  The  proposal  was  not 
adopted  In  this  act,  therefore  why  should 
I  speak  of  It  now?  Because  there  will 
be  other  bills  for  which  the  proposal  will 
be  equally  plausible  and  equally  danger- 
ous.   I  bring  it  up  as  a  warning. 

The  intent  of  this  proposal,  .so  far  as  It 
is  apparent,  would  be  to  bring  under  legal 
consideration   and   subject   to   Federal 


accounting  all  water  pumped  for  irriga- 
tion, the  assumption  being  that  any  wa- 
ter pumped  out  of  the  ground,  no  matter 
what  Its  depth,  is  water  "of  or  from" 
the  river  within  whose  basin  the  water 
Is  being  pumped.  Now  that  may  or  may 
not  be  a  reasonable  assumption.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  provable  fact.  My  con- 
tention is.  that  very  much  more  will  need 
to  be  learned  about  the  source  of  under- 
ground water  before  any  such  assump- 
tion can  be  rightfully  used.  Even  If  It 
were  a  provable  fact  In  all  cases.  I  still 
contend  that  It  would  be  unwise  public 
policy  to  write  that  Idea  Into  law.  espe- 
cially so  far  as  It  concerns  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  waters.  The  waters  of  this 
basin  constitute  a  special  case— a  unique 
case— controlled  by  law  and  covenant 
not  lightly  to  be  changed. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  or 
regarded  as  frowning  upon  the  control 
of  imderground  waters.  I  believe  wise 
public  policy  in  the  semiarid  West  re- 
quires a  local  control  of  water  pumped 
out  of  the  ground  for  Irrigation.  A  suit- 
able underground  water  code  is  desirable 
even  though  It  is  a  difficult  subject  of 
just  legislation.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  such  control  of  underground  water, 
like  the  control  of  surface  waters.  Is 
properly  a  subject  of  State  legislation, 
to  be  respected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  unique  case  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  waters  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  degree  and  pattern  of  water 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  States  of  the  basin  have  been 
fixed  by  compacts  and  Irrevocable  law. 
Any  change  in  the  plan  must  be  by  the 
same  authority. 

Another  less  apparent  but  probably 
equally  significant  result  of  this  proposal. 
If  it  should  be  written  into  law,  would  be 
that  any  artificial  precipltratlon  over  a 
water  shed  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
legal  control  by  such  language  written 
into  the  statute.  If  we  are  to  consider 
waters  "of  or  from"  a  river,  regardless  of 
how  such  water  is  taken  out  of  the  river 
to  Its  point  of  application,  we  cannot 
overlook  water  carried  by  evaporation 
and  later  received  from  the  clouds. 
While  all  moisture  comes  through  clouds, 
getting  It  from  them  artificially  Is  not 
only  a  scientific  possibility  but  already 
an  accomplished  fact.  However,  mete- 
orology has  not  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  scientists  to  compute 
vrlth  accuracy  the  exact  source  of  water 
which  Is  brought  by  the  clouds.  This 
pU22;ling  matter  would  be  Involved. 

If  moisture  Is  obtained  on  the  Colorado 
River  watershed  by  artificial  means,  can 
It  be  assumed  that  that  water  came  from 
the  Colorado  River  or  from  the  Gulf  of 
California,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  from  the  Pacific  Ocean?  The  pre- 
sumption is  great  that  it  came  from  one 
of  these  sources,  but  It  might  have  come 
from  others.  We  do  know  that  In  the 
hot  area  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
evaporation  losses  from  Lake  Meade  and 
other  reservoirs  are  enormous;  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  water  which 
the  farmers  would  like  to  have  for  irriga- 
tion are  lifted  annually  through  evap- 
oration from  the  rivers,  the  artificial 
lakes,  and  the  open  canals  before  that 
water  can  reach  the  irrigation  head 
gates,  to  "be  applied  on  the  land.   Now,  if 


by  the  newest  scientific  methods  we  are 
able  to  capture  that  moisture  In  clouds 
and  precipitate  It  on  the  land,  should  the 
law  Include  such  water  In  river  account- 
ing? I  state  emphatically  that  it  should 
not  be  Included  In  our  river  accounting. 
First,  because  of  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  such  clouds,  and  second, 
because  such  an  accounting  would  dis- 
courage If  not  prohibit  the  application  of 
science  In  this  new  way  to  furnish  water 
for  thirsty  land. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  for  water  In 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  It  Is  likely  that 
future  attempts  will  be  made  to  write 
into  law  the  little  words  "of  or  from" 
Instead  of  "diverted  from"  in  an  effort  to 
subject  to  Federal  control  waters  seeping 
underground  from  It  and  waters  carried 
from  it  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
waters  diverted  from  It  In  the  usual  way. 
It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  all 
such  attempts  to  extend  Federal  control 
should  be  defeated. 


How  Can  die  Republican  Members  of 
This  Coni^ess  Explain  Their  Errors  oi 
Omission  and  of  Commission  to  Thdr 
Constitnents? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  Is  his- 
tory; but  what  a  sad  history. 

I  can  only  ask  you:  "How  can  you  Re- 
publicans go  back  to  the  people  who 
elected  you  and  explain  how  you  have 
betrayed  them?" 

Your  majority  leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Halleck] 
in  his  political  recital  used  all  the  old 
worn-out  Republican  chestnuts.  He 
pointed  with  pride  to  the  alleged  ac- 
complishments of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
and  viewed  with  alarm  everything  else. 
He  especially  cited  legislation  passed  in 
behalf  of  veterans. 

But  behold,  here  is  a  statement  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mrs. 
Rogers],  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veteran  Affairs,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  a  Repub- 
lican  daily.  The  headline  reads:  "GOP 
bosses  killed  GI  bills." 

Is  not  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
a  GOP  boss? 

The  only  veteran  bills  passed  by  this 
Republican  do-nottiing  Congress,  as  the 
lady  from  Massachusetts  pointed  out  in 
her  public  statement,  were  minor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cashing  of  terminal - 
leave  bonds;  and  It  will  be  recalled  by 
veterans  that  then  the  issue  was  forced 
by  Democratic  Members,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

REPUBLICANS  DID  NOT  DEUVE*  r(»  VCTBBAira 

Such  urgent  and  fundamental  prob- 
lems as  raising  the  ceilings  on  subsi.st- 
ence  allowances  for  GIs  taking  on-the- 
job  training,  or  studying  under  tbe  QI 
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blD  of  r  ghta.  or  of  prorlding  automobUea 
for  disa  Med  veterans,  were  not  touched, 
in  spite  of  the  pleas  and  activities  of  the 
centlew!>man  from  Massachusetts,  my- 
sell.  an  I  other  Democrats. 

Mr.  i  peaker.  I  should  like  to  mention 
•ome  Oi  the  things  that  the  Republican 
Puty  1  m  delivered  that  do  not  clearly 
•ppearln  the  roll  caJls. 

The  Republican  Party  has  delivered 
ttie  An  erican  people  into  the  hands  cf 
BIf  Business,  firmly  wrapped  up  in  a 
bundle  of  high  prices  tied  in  red  string. 

The  Republican  Party  has  delivered 
Amertcj  n  ex-servicemen — and  for  that 
matter  American  citizens — into  the 
hands  <  f  the  real-estate  lobby. 

The  Republican  Party  has  delivered 
labor  a  id  management  into  the  hands 
of  lawyers  with  the  Taft-Hartley  bill. 
That  1j  one  profession  which  needs  to 
fear  no  future  depression. 

It  aho  appears  that  not  the  Republi- 
can Party  but  the  United  States  Post 
OfSce  I  epartment  Is  going  to  do  the  de- 
llverlni.  The  purely  political  message 
of  the   gentleman  from  Indiana  is  being 


printed 


free  mi  lUng  by  Republicans. 


in  this  Issue  of  the  Ricoto  for 


soaMKuaa   to 

LOBSnS   IS   NOT  HZSOIC 


ixnm 


Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  believe  for  one 
momen ,  that  the  people  will  hail  you  as 
heroes  lecause  you  surrendered  abjectly 
to  the  wwer  lobby,  the  sugar  lobby,  the 
wool  lo  )by.  the  Matioiml  Association  of 
Manuf s  cturers'  lobby,  the  high-tariff 
lobby,  t  le  real-estate  dealers'  lobby,  the 
copper  lobby,  the  railroad  lobby,  and  to 
every  cne  of  the  high-pressure,  selfish. 
special -j  interest  lobbies  which  have 
like  dollar -marked  flies  about 
the  Washington  honeypot  durmg  this 
last  1  1  Booths,  dictating  to  you  legisla- 
the  interest  ol  all  the  combina- 
tkxu  ai  td  trusts? 

Can  rou  be  proud  of  your  aa«aults  on 
the  ha  -d-won  rights  of  labor,  and  on 
the  civ  1  rights  of  American  citisens.  or 
of  you:  shocking  posthumous  slaps  at 
our  gnat  wartime  President.  Franklin 
Delano  RooeeTelt.  so  k>ved  not  only  by 
our  pe>pie  but  by  the  people  of  the 
world? 

Perhaps  you  Republicans  will  point 
with  p]  ide  to  your  aetlan  in  repealing 
the  Proe  Control  Act  and  completely 
killing  rff  Ctt*A,  which  has  enabled  your 
friendl]  contributors  of  huce  campaign 
funds—  the  meat  packers,  the  dairy  com- 
bines, tpe  shoe  manufacturers,  the  Wg 
food  piocesaon.  the  cbain  stores,  and 
the  wtiolesale  huuwj  to  wpply  the 
Aaartcm  peopie  wtth  $1.25  steaks  and 
etiops:  (9-cent  bacon:  79-cent  eggs;  at- 
•■it  mlft:  14>eent  bread:  in  short,  with 
ty  of  Ufe.  at  prices  from  300 
It  hicber.  all  this  notwltb- 


dlstJ  ibution. 


Tou 
to  pass 


those  who  bold  the  monopoly 


^  TAKX  HO  nraa  m  uooa 

Are  ]oa  going  to  point  with  pride  to 
your  record  on  labor  legislation? 

fode  roughshod  over  all  decency 
the  Taft-Hartley  antiunion  bill, 
tt  again  cfw  PrmMent 
This  illiouna  basic 
rights  ht  labor  granted  li  Hit  W««Ber 
I .  Is  not  worfcable. 


tta4n 


tng   its  manifest  repressive  unfaii 
It  is  a  vldoiB  law.  from  which  you 
the  Nation,  labor  and  management. 
be  Jong  in  recovering. 

You  boast  that  you  have  not  rep 
any  of  the  New  Deal  laws  which  for 
you  have  so  viciously  criticised  and 
posed;   yet  you  have  emasculated 
protective   labor    la-;s,    the    Norris- 
Ouardia  Act,  the  Bacon  Act,  and 
Minimum  Wage  Act   and  the  Waf 
Act    You  did  not  have  to  repeal  th« 
to  render  them  impotent, 
■peciu.  nmaxar  lhblmion  did  not 

TRS  VBTBUNS 

When  the  bill  to  extend  the  Re 
struction     Finance     Corporation 
brought  out.  you  stripped  it  of  its  pot 
to  finance  veterans'  homes  in  the  int 
est  of  your  friends,  the  mortgage  ban! 
ers,  who  wanted  to  handle  that  '.loi 
gage  business  and  who  also  wanted 
to  be  an  agency  for  the  benefit  of 
big  '»}rporations  only.    Will  you  art 
that  that  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
erans? 

In  the  miscalled  rent  control  bill 
did  three  things:  You  took  off  the 
malning    controls    on    distribution 
scarce     materials     preroUurely. 
doubling  tba  coit  of  new  homes 
halvtnc  ttadr  miBber:  you  wrecked 
veterans'  emergency  housing  pre 
and  you  increased  rents  15  percent, 
you  say  th^t  was  in  the  interest  of 
veterans  or  of  the  consumers? 

You  tried  to  put  over  a  phony  tax 
duction  bill;  but  President  Truman, 
the  courage  of  true  statesmanship, 
posed  the  dishonesty  of  this  "pennies 
the  poor  and  thousands  for  the  rlc 
kind  of  tax  reduction,  and  twice  vet 
the   bill:    and   not  even   the   desperi 
cracking  of  the  party  whip  could 
that  bill  over  his  veta 

In  appropriation  bills  you  have 
what  svou  dared  not  do  in  substantia 
law.     You  have  deprived  every  age 
dealing  with  human  beings  and  with 
man  needs  of  the  funds  necessary 
be  efficient  and  effective.    You  have 
stinted  War  and  Navy  nor  any  other 
partmeat  or  office  which  can  be  hi 
to  Big  Business:  but  you  have  cut 
slashed  at  Federal  Security  Agency. 
partment  of  Labor.  Department  of 
culture.  Department  of  the  Interior — ] 
have  crippled  every  agency  which 
the  plain  people,  and  which  therafc 
you  do  not  like. 

BSFtnucur  tmaistmem   always   kuxs 

POCS  AND  COWHM  THB  UCH 

You  adopted,  with  only  2  hours  of 
bate,  a  constitutional  amendment 
limit  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  Preside 
a  cheap  exhibition  of  political 
toward  a  dead  man  who  piloted  this 
tton.  and  the  whole  world,  througli 
most  tvTlnc  ttmas  to  the  ultimata 
umph  of  democracy. 

Yes.  you  extended  some  of  the  war 
rationing  powers  of  the  Prwider.t 
yon  MBtted  them  to  the  interests  of 


Tou  added  $2,000,000  to  the  cost  of 
tng  of  the  American  housewife  by 
ing  the  8«far  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
Sugar  Trnsl 

Ton  lowered  the  Import  tax  on  copi 
bat  I  want  to  point  out  tbat  you  did 


[the  consuming  pub- 
[mainly  because  Big 
lit. 

^ill  yon  tried  to  sad- 

le  American  people 

t$400.000  000  for  Just 

eficlaries.  and  at  the 

the  whole  recipro- 

rhis  bill  was  so  bad 

Id  to  veto  it.    In  its 

}ther  bin  which  at 

itures  removed,  but 

cost  the  American 

)f  millions — yes,  bll- 

le  next  5  years. 

MZlfOaT  HAS  BCEM  80 

BUU  LOBBIX8 

rer  was  a  time  when 
;>ro6perous  and  dis- 
lose,  you  insisted  on 
itrols  and  encour- 
of  the  same  instal- 
I  helped  bring  on  the 
rou  took  the  tax  off 
Ities  to  further  en- 
id  of  stock-market 
Id  in  1927  and  1928 
>d  the  crash  in  1929. 
most  obedient  Coa- 
sts and  the  special 
)ng  memory  of  con- 
Never  have  I  seen 
impudent,  nor  so 

[always  to  please  the 
Big  Business  and 
[made  it  possible  for 
were  not  originally 
>aymeDts  at  the  be- 
get in  on  the  gravy 
lil  lions  of  dollars  of 
ley.     Yet    many   of 
^ere  the  fly-kqF-nigbt 
lo  appeared  during 
the  blessing  of  the 
I  opposition  to  them. 
>f  the  needs  of  the 
^ew  Deal  you  so  often 
sidles  were  to  help 
IS  you  have  distorted 
jme  merely  addl- 
the  profit-fat  proo- 
fs so-called  loyalty 
landing  Republican 
condemned    as    im- 
would  deprive  mil- 
employees  of  rights 
istitution.    It  is  no 
I  was  not  only  aimed 
rernmcnt  all  Uberals 
also  at  those  with 
les.  and  at  the  rep- 
ity  racial  and  reli- 

President  Truman 
[the  bills  you  passed, 
not  approved  of 
It  he  had  to  accept 
not  want  to  reduce 
complete  paralysis 
and  that  he 
noee  while  doing 


ive  spoken  of  what 
I  am  gotef  to  call 
Ks  you  did  not  do. 


You  pointed  with  alarm.  I  know  not 
how   many   times,   to   the   dangers   of 
communism;  but  when  are  you  going  to 
take  the  same  alarm  over  fascism,  which 
in  my  Judgment  is  fully  as  dangerous:  yes, 
is  even  more  dangerous  to  the  demo-' 
cratic  form  of  government  than  commu- 
nism?   You  were  successful  in  preventing 
the   Government   Printing   Office    from 
printing  lOO.OOO  copies  of  the  pamphlet, 
Fascism  in  Action,  prepared  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man  1   for  distribution  by  Members;  but 
you  gladly   printed   more   than   a   half 
million  copies  of  Communism  in  Action. 
Do  you  actually  want  the  people  to  be 
uninformed,     unwarned,     and    relaxed 
toward  the  creeping  dangers  of  reaction 
and   fascism?     Do  you   believe  in  free 
speech  only  for  Republicans? 

Every  action  you  have  taken  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living. 

Instead  of  acting  on  any  of  my  reso- 
lutions to  investigate  the  high  cost  of 
living,  or  the  meat  industry,  or  the  busi- 
ness lobbies  who  have  dictated  your  legis- 
lative record,  you  did  everything  within 
your  power  to  "get  back  to  normalcy" 
without  any  regard  for  the  fact  that 
these  are  not  normal  times,  and  that  the 
process  of  reconversion  from  14  years  of 
global  war  is  not  as  simple  as  reconvert- 
ing from  14  years  of  popular  Democratic 
control  to  2  years  of  Republican  Big 
Business  control. 

It  is  true  that  In  these  hectic  clasing 
weeks  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  held  a  few  hearings:  but 
you  called  as  witnesses  chiefly  those  same 
people  who  deliberately  advocated  that 
price  controls  should  be  taken  cff,  and 
who  claimed  2  years  ago  that  when  ceil- 
ings were  removed  prices  would  fall  and 
supplies  would  flow  to  market. 

Do  yoti  still  believe  them?  The  coun- 
try does  not. 

PESSIMISTIC   ABOUT   RESULTS   FBOM 
INVESTIGATIONS 

When  you  learned  that,  following  my 
importunities  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  decided 
to  launch  a  full-scale  investigation  of 
the  criminal  conspiracies  which  have 
boosted  hving  costs  59  percent  since  you 
came  into  power,  you  hurriedly  passed  a 
resolution  directing  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  do  a  little  investigating; 
but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  all  industries 
are  not  white-washed. 

You  have  set  up  a  joint  committee  to 
investigate  housing  with  $150,000  to 
spend.  I  am  fearful  that  this  will  only 
be  a  case  of  the  real -estate  lobby  vindi- 
cating itself.  I  am  pessimistic  about 
getting  $150.0C0  worth  of  results. 

You  prate  of  free  enterprise;  but  how 
can  there  be  free  enterprise  when  you 
continuously  legislate  to  strengthen  the 
vicious  powers  of  the  trusts  and  com- 
binations, which  even  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  which  seems 
to  dictate  your  actions  was  forced  to 
warn  against? 

In  the  last  2  years  2.800  of  the  smaller 
competing  businesses  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  these  colossal  corporations  un- 
der one  gaping  loophole  in  the  Antitrust 
Acts.  A  Democratic  Member  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
£Mr.  KuAjntM},  recognizing  the  danger 
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to  free  enterprise  which  results  from  un- 
checked monopoly,  prepared  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  close  that  loophole;  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  reported  the  bill;  but  your 
Republican  Rules  Committee  refused  to 
grant  a  rule  even  to  permit  the  House 
to  vote  on  this  bill. 

You  talk  a  lot  about  guarding  and 
helping  small  business;  but  while  you 
talk  and  legislate  to  give  greater  power 
to  the  big  corporations  small  business 
gets  smaller  and  smaller.  Soon  there 
wUl  be  no  small  business. 

REPtTBUCAN    CONGRESS    COSTS    DOtTBLS    THAT    OF 
THE  DEMOCRATS 

You  have  sold  out  to  Wall  Street  and 
Big  Business  on  every  front.  Your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  caused  the 
firing  or  the  reduction  in  pay  of  thou- 
sands of  little  employees  in  Govern- 
ment, yet  that  same  committee  brought 
in  the  registered  lobbyists  of  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  business  organi- 
zations to  pass  on  the  budgets  of  the 
American  people  and  has  itself  spent 
more  than  $100,000  this  year.  Some  of 
you  have  furnished  desks  and  office  space 
to  lobbyists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  startling  thing  to 
discover  that  an  actual  itemized  recapit- 
ulation of  the  appropriations  and  expen- 
ditures for  special  investigations  of  the 
select  and  standing  committees  of  the 
House  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  shows 
that  already  $1,430,704  have  been  author- 
ized or  appropriated. 

In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  under 
the  Democratic  administration,  when  we 
had  many  investigations  under  way  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  total  au- 
thorizations for  select  committees  for  2 
years  amounted  to  only  $1,270,219  and 
we  spent  of  that  amount  only  $836,456. 
Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  indicate  that  already  the 
legislative  committees  have  spent  more 
than  $1,000,000— a  figure  which  does,  of 
course,  include  the  expenditure  of  $143.- 
000  for  special  investigations. 

Among  the  expenditures  to  be  made  is 
the  payment  of  $25,000  to  such  NAM 
spokesmen  as  J.  Cheever  Cowdin,  John 
W.  Hanes,  Roswell  MagiU.  E.  H.  Lane, 
and  John  F.  Connelly  for  advice  on  tax 
legislation.  We  do  not  need  or  want  a 
national  sales  tax  such  as  these  men  in- 
tend to  recommend,  and  the  American 
people  do  not  want  or  need  advice  from 
such  spokesmen  for  the  most  selfish  eco- 
nomic groups  in  the  country. 

I  suspect  that  before  the  year  is  over 
you  will  find  that  you  have  spent  over 
$2,000,000  for  jaunts  around  the  world 
and  for  smearing  the  New  Dealers. 

You  have  toyed  with  the  bUls  on  health 
and  social -security  programs,  but  no  one 
now  believes  you  have  serious  intentions 
toward  this  very  serious  legislation. 

It  is  true  that  you  passed  the  antipoll 
tax  bill,  but  only  because  you  were  satis- 
fled  the  Senate  would  not  act. 

Where  is  the  antilynching  bill?  Still 
In  committee. 

Where  is  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act  which  you  promised  to  enact? 
Support  of  that  bill  is  written  into  your 
1944  party  platform,  or  would  you  like  to 
forget  about  that,  too? 


TOU    RMS   AGASC    VXZJBDBEBnB   IS 
AGAINST     THE     WAfiNIK     HODSINO 
HOMES  roa  THX  AlOtUCAM 


Last  year  you  deliberately  staged  a 
conunittee  filibuster  and  smothered  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill  to  death,  and 
tliis  year  you  have  repeated  the  process, 
although,  if  passed,  this  measure  would 
help  get  housing  for  our  veterans  and 
for  oiu-  homeless  citizens  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

You  have  done  nothing  about  raising 
minimum  wages,  although  your  policies 
have  cut  the  real  wages  of  American 
workers  in  half  by  almost  doubUng  the 
cost  of  living  since  you  have  been  la 
power. 

If  you  were  honest,  you  would  not  say 
you  point  with  pride  to  tills  Congress. 

You  would  say,  "We  look  with  appre- 
hension and  dismay  upon  our  deplorable 
recwd,  and  we  are  going  off  on  a  lot  of 
Junkets  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
to  avoid  facing  the  voters." 

MO  ACTION  TAKEN  TO  SOLVE  THE  FIOBLKMS  CT 
800,000  TRACIC  VXCTUU  OF  HITLSa  HOBIOS 
AMD  OPntESEION 

You  do  not  want  to  mention  the  fact 
that  you  adjourned  without  taking  any 
action  on  the  Stratton  bill  to  permit 
400.000  victims  of  Nazi  terror  and  war- 
fare to  enter  the  United  States,  although 
this  bill  was  endorsed  and  recommended 
by  your  high  command;  nor  did  you  take 
any  action  on  my  own  bill,  which  was 
introduced  3  months  before  the  Stratton 
bill,  and  which  would  have  authorized 
the  entry  of  only  200.000  of  these  suf- 
fering displaced  persons,  all  within  the 
quota,  nor  was  I  given  an  opportunity 
for  full  discussion  of  my  bill. 

Therefore,  you  start  two  world -cir- 
cling junkets  off  with  big  appropriations 
to  investigate  conditions  abroad.  I  sup- 
pose you  want  to  find  out  if  these  800,000 
homeless,  stateless  refugees  from  Hitler's 
war  of  extermination — 70  percent  of 
whom  are  God-fearing  Catholics  and 
20  percent  of  whom  are  equally  God- 
fearing Jews— really  exist  and  are  really 
suffering.  I  can  tell  you  from  here  that 
most  of  these  tragic  DP's  are  women, 
children,  and  old  men, 

COI7NTST  PBATB  TO  BE  DELIVEaED  FtOIC 
tEPXTBUCANS 

A  jovial  gentleman  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle  whom  I  shall  leave  nameless, 
but  who  is  noted  for  his  epigrams,  said 
last  fall  that  the  Republican  Congress 
would  open  each  day's  session  with  a 
prayer  and  close  it  with  a  probe. 

Well,  you  Republicans  have  3rour 
probes  going  to  distract  public  attention 
from  your  failures  and  it  is  the  coimtry 
that  already  is  praying  to  be  delivered 
from  you. 

I  know  it  is  very  wonderful  to  go  from 
State  to  State — except,  of  coui'^e.  your 
own — and  from  country  to  country  In 
airplanes  while  the  taxpayers  pay  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  blame  any 
of  you  for  not  wanting  to  go  back  home 
to  your  districts  where  you  would  have 
to  face  the  people  and  explain  yoxu*  rec- 
ord of  the  last  7  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
real  and  useful  investigations.  The 
power  of  investigation  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  precious  powers  of  Con- 
gress. But  I  do  not  like  to  see  that  power 
misused. 
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trary,  it 

given  a 


FVm-  in  stance,  your  Committee  on  Un- 
American  ActlTitiet  has  been  OMd  for 
partisanj  purposes.  That  eoounittee  has 
Uberals  and  progressives,  but 
it  has  dolie  little  or  nothing  to  investigate 
and  exp(  >se  the  Fascists,  the  reui  enemies 
of  our  f a  rm  of  Government.  To  the  con- 
has  encouraged  them,  and  has 
forum  to  such  exponents  of  an 
un-Ame  ican  attitude  as  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith.  Walter  S.  Steele,  and  other  rab- 
ble-roui^rs  who  have  been  given  an 
opportui  lity  to  spread  their  undemocratic 
doctrines  of  contempt  and  hatred  for 
all  progi  essives.  literals,  new  dealers,  and 
minority  groups. 

And  3  es—  I  almost  forgot — the  com- 
mittee las  found  time  to  make  a  few 
trips  to  :allfornia  to  "investigate"  some 
«(  the  ta  dies  of  Hollywood. 

nrvasnu'  noNS  will  •■  naoppm  wru*  isal 
nacaxAim  a*  mscovnxo 


Yon  1111  go  on  witH  fsnr  investiga- 
tions ;  but  I  tell  you  now  that  when  you 
find  the  real  miscreants  you  will  drop 
them  II  :e  hot  potatoes,  for  you  will 
find  tha :  those  who  have  betrayed  their 
public  imst  are  not  members  of  the 
D?mocn,tic  Party,  but  the  Republican 
economi:  royalists  and  apologists  for 
big-busl  less  monopoly.  I  am  satisfied 
that  al  your  investigations  will  not 
bring  m  lylUBf  to  Bfht  that  is  detri- 
mental ;o  the  wonderful  record  of  the 
last  14  years  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tration mder  our  late  great  President 
Rooaere  t  and  under  President  Truman. 
OT  to  an  r  Democrat  or  Democratic  busi- 
nessmai    or  manufacturer. 

But  w  len  and  if  you  start  investigating 
vmr  eoc  tracts  and  fraudulent  contract 
setttMMQts  and  phony  renegotiations, 
yon  will  Dnd  that  the  "ginme  boys"  were 
almost  all.  yes.  99  percent  nepribilaaii. 
wparialy  those  "patriotic"  doUar-a-year 
men  whi  were  forced  on  the  Government 
for  the  (  uration  of  the  war. 

Nearb  all  of  these  great  "dollar  pa- 
triots" csntinued  to  draw  their  salaries 
from  thiir  own  companies;  or.  as  the 
record  irill  show,  they  had  made  ar- 
rangemeats  to  resume  their  former  or 
better  positions  upon  concluding  their 
Govemnent  service  with  those  whom 
they  favjred  with  fat  contracts. 

Tou  aUl  find  that  the  btg  manxifac- 
torera,  t  w  t<g  financiers,  the  l>ig  pro- 
doeera  «r  raw  materials  emerged  from 
the  war :  tronger  than  ever  before.  They 
had  ace  mralated  tremendous  cash  re- 
serves, a  quired  huse  new  plants  costing 
himdredt  of  millions  of  dollars  at  IS  to 
35  percei  it  of  the  cost  to  the  Government. 
paid  for  by  all  the  people,  the  greatest 
prcAla  1 1  an  history,  and  their  smaller 
and  wea  ter  competition  had  been  killed 
off  by  ccilusion  among  the  combines  by 
withholding  from  them  during  and  even 
after  th>  war.  steel,  lumber,  and  other 
material  >. 


WnX  BATS  A 


«T 


ZAIIi 


feel  that  when  ym  IniMUiatc 


TOU 

I  also 
the  purchaaa  and  leaaa  of  taolali  during 
the  war,  and  the  MhMiaent  disposal  of 
tte  how  and  tiM  tanririiincs— as  ia  the 
ilil  In  Chtatf*  and  otben  dM- 
where— iott  will  Had  that  these  profit- 
ahte  dea  s  were  engineered  by  and  for 
BtpnhUcuis  at  a  coat  of  millions  upon 
millions  to  the  taxpayers,  and  you  wHI 


quickly  diKontinoe  your  tnvestlgatlc 
That  will  also  be  true  in  any  honest 
Testlgatlon  of  the  real-estate  experts 
recommended,   adected,    and    acquii 
sites  for  many  of  the  factories,  cami 
and  new  pJants  out  in  the  stl^s.  far 
moved,  as  I  have  frequently  criticized 
the    floor,    from    more    advantage 
places.    And  at  what  a  cost  to  the 
emment. 

You  will  surely  come  to  the  conch 
that  you  liave  a  bear  by  the  tail 
quickly  try  to  turn  loose.    You  will 
dare  charge  this  i«aste  of  funds  to 
Democrats,  because  you  know  the  e\ 
dence  would  disclose  that  it  has  all  bc< 
done  by  R-epublicans  under  a  Sccrc^ai 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
arere  Republicans;  of  a  Secretary  of  Ws 
and  Assistant  Secretary  who  were 
publicans;  and  other  highly  placed  cor* 
poratlon  oflclab.  all  of  whom  were 
publicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  promised — you  ai 
the  big  boys  of  hVT*^^^*' — you  promi 
the  country  that  as  aoon  as  OPA  wi 
abolished   and   price  controls  wei>    r« 
moved  the  supply  of  everything  wouJ 
Increase  and  the  cost  of  living  and 
homes  would  fall.    No  such  thing 
happened,  despite  the  President's 
peal. 

Instead,  we  now  read  that  Repul 
Steei.  headed  by  Tom  Glrdler.  once  trc 
urer  of  the  Republican  Party.  Is  incr< 
Ing  the  price  of  steel  by  an  amount  a  )')i 
three  times  the  actual  increases  in  iiil 
costs,  and  other  steel  makers  are  doii 
the  same,   notwithstanding   that   « ' 
steel  company  is  making  the  greatest 
longest-sustained  profits  in  history. 

The  coal  barons  are  doing  the     u 
thing. 

wov  ^  will  LCD  IT  WAoa 


The  NAM  as  spokesman  for  big 
dustries  has  tried  to  Justify  price  ^ 
the  grounds  that  wages  hai 


Yes.  wages  have  IncreaMd — some — f< 
a  few. 

About  12.000.000  out  of  the  60.000  0( 
gainfully  employed  Americans  hav  re 
ceived  wage  Increaita  running  from 
to  la  percent. 

But  that  means  that  only  one-flfth 
all  wage  earners  have  enjoyed  such  ii 
creases;  only  one  out  of  every  five  vwurk* 
ers  got  a  raise,  but  they  all  received 
cut  in  their  real  earnings  brought  at 
by  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
living. 

From  the  most  recent  statement  of  Xhi 
Securities    and    Exchange   Commi 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  selected  this 
paragraph  in  contrast  showing  how 
corporations  have  increased  their  work^ 
ing  capital: 

Hm  net  working  capital  of  United  St 
corporatkMu  vwt  cstlmatad  at  #50.000  OOOjl 
••  of  Msrcli  31.  1M7.  according  to  the  q\ 
t«rly    anaJjslj    mad*   pubUc    today    by 
Becurlttaa  and  kKlMafs  OommiMlon. 
Ing  the  a  iKratlM.  la— ij  ttmmgta 
larr.  worftlBf  capital  Increa led  by  Sl.TOOji 
000.  a  ■omewbat  lower  rate  than  hi  the 
ceding  quarter,  altitough  eonalderably  hi 
ttaan  In  tbe  nrat  quarter  or  iMe.    Ttxe 
•ease  In  net  working  capital  reflected  la 
large  increase  In  total  cttrrent  aaaeta  amc 
Ing  to  •a.SOO.tOOXno  while  unal  current 
bmues  rose  by  18004)00.000. 
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lat  what  I  have  said 
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is.;  however.  I  feel 
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Republicans  have 
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Banks  were  falling  on  every  comer; 
stocks  were  so  low  the  brokers  had  to 
Jump  off  the  East  River  docks  to  find 
them;  factories  and  plants  were  closed; 
homes  and  ofiSces  and  apartments  were 
untenanted;  18.000,000  Jobless  people 
walked  the  streets  and  the  highways, 
hungry,  disillusioned,  embittered,  and 
hopeless.  Farms  were  on  the  auction 
•block.  Home  owners  were  losing  their 
homes,  helpless  to  save  their  equities. 

The  bitter  truth  is  that  this  Nation 
was  closer  to  revolution  than  at  any  time 
since  1776. 

Then  ^,he  New  Deal  came  Into  power. 
The  brave  and  vibrant  voice  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  declared:  "All  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  Itself  •  ♦  ♦  we  have  a 
rendez\'ous  with  destiny." 

There  was  the  famous  "hundred  days" 
when  new  legislation  flowed  out  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  the  dire  emergency.  Banks 
reopened.  Factories  flung  wide  their 
doors  and  started  their  motors  humming. 
The  working  people  went  back  to  work. 
Decent  profits  began  to  appear.  Farm- 
ers and  home  owners  borrowed  the 
money  they  needed  at  low  interest  on 
favorable  terms.  Their  markets  vere 
restored  and  they  began  to  make  a  profit 
again. 

Now.  14  years  later— 14  years  of  wise 
and  successful  New  Deal  leadership, 
meeting  our  problems  head-on.  never 
sacrificing  our  f'.tmocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  our  free  elections — we  have 
60.000.000  people  at  work.  Business  is 
booming.  Measured  by  every  index,  our 
prosperity  i.s  so  great  that  our  only  just 
cause  of  anxiety  Is  the  danger  of  a  run- 
away infiation. 

And  the  Republican  Party  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  encourage  infla- 
tion In  the  name  of  free  enterprise. 

You  like  the  idea  of  a  big  boom  that 
goes  bust. 

There  are  always  some  "smart  opera- 
tors" ready  to  make  a  killing  out  of  hu- 
man misery,  unemployment,  deflation; 
and  you  have  made  yourselves  the  er- 
rand boys  for  those  cruel  profiteers,  your 
friends,  the  Wall  Street  manipulators. 
They  are  the  ones  to  whom  you  will 
deliver. 

THS    RXrCBLICANS    HAVI    FAIUCD    UISEXABLT 

Notwithstanding  all  the  insincere 
promises,  the  misrepresentations,  the 
scare  campaigns,  and  the  ballyhoo  of  the 
Republican  1946  campaign,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Republican  Party  has 
miserably  failed  In  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

They  have  failed  to  adopt  >»ny  con- 
structive plan  or  policy. 

They  have  failed  to  adopt  positive  leg- 
islation to  meet  real  needs. 

Everything  the  Republicans  have  done 
has  been  repressive  and  negative.  They 
have  been  busy  turning  the  clock  back — 
faster  and  faster,  farther  and  farther. 

Because  of  that  failure  they  will  nat- 
urally resort  again  to  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representations and  falsehoods.  Just  as 
they  did  in  1920.  when  they  fell  back  on 
a  smear  campaign  against  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  I  have  so  often  pointed  out  on 
this  fioor. 

The  Republicans  seem  able  to  do  noth- 
ing but  disparage  what  the  Democrats 
have  done. 
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The  Democrats  have  really  accom- 
plished a  wonderful  record.  They  can 
point  with  real  pride  to  the  highest  em- 
ployment In  all  history,  the  most  widely 
spread  profits,  the  largest  national  In- 
come, the  greatest  world  power  and 
prestige. 

In  14  years  we  have  won  two  wars — 
the  war  against  depression,  want,  hun- 
ger, and  misery;  the  war  against  Nazi 
and  Japanese  aggression. 

In  all  that  time  the  Republicans  have 
been  able  only  to  criticize. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  those  hon- 
•  est  Republicans  who  served  their  nation 
In  our  fighting  war  without  regard  to 
partisan  considerations.  Just  as  Demo- 
crats did. 

I  am  talking  rather  about  Republican 
political  bankruptcy  which  can  find  no 
campaign  material  except  to  criticize  the 
Democratic  leaders  who  have  success- 
fully piloted  our  ship  of  state  through 
the  most  dangerous  times  of  history. 

aXFTTBLICANS    SEEK    TO    HIDE    THEIB    OWN    COM- 

pucrrr  wtth  evil  powexs 

They  can  only  play  upon  the  unworthy 
fears  of  our  new  responsibilities. 

It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Republicans  will  again  rely  upon  the 
false  issue  of  communism  In  the  forth- 
coming campaign.  They  will  again  at- 
tempt to  becloud  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  villiflcation  of  every 
progressive  and  Independent.  Their  aim 
is  to  hide  their  own  complicity  with  world 
cartels,  with  special  privilege,  and  with 
reaction. 

Not  even  their  own  pet  spokesmen  will 
support  their  position. 

As  quoted  in  the  press.  Lady  Nancy 
Astor,  Virginia  heiress  and  British  peer, 
the  darling  of  the  reactionary  Repub- 
lican newspapers,  recently  said  about 
United  Nations: 

The  real  difference  between  the  UN  and  the 
League  of  Nations  1b  that  America  la  In.  If 
America  had  been  In  the  League  of  Nations 
we  wouldn't  have  had  the  laat  war. 

She  was  only  repeating  what  I  have 
said  so  often. 

By  their  refusal  to  enter  the  League 
of  Nations,  merely  to  gain  political  ad- 
vantage, to  win  an  election,  the  Repub- 
licans are  actually  responsible  for  the 
terrible  Second  World  War;  and  now 
they  are  frankly  flirting  with  the  Idea 
of  repudiating  the  United  Nations  for  the 
same  selfish  and  short-sighted  reasons. 

THE    PBOPLS    have    NErTHER    FAITH     NOR     HOPS 
XH   THE  tBPUBUCAN   PAKTT 

The  hope  of  America,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
in  the  Democratic  Party;  the  hope  of  the 
whole  world  is  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  is  the  only  pjolitical  party  in  the 
United  States  which  has  shown  a  ma- 
ture acceptance  of  the  responsibilities 
of  our  power  within  the  framework  of 
our  Constitution  and  our  traditions. 

The  people  can  have  neither  faith  nor 
hope  in  the  Republican  Party.  There 
lies  nothing. 

It  is  true  that  now.  when  farmers  are 
receiving  the  highest  prices  in  history 
and  are  making  lots  of  money,  the  once 
bankrupt  bankers  have  their  vaults 
crammed  with  profits,  and  no  one  needs 
to  look  very  hard  for  a  Job,  they  seem 
imgrateful  to  the  Democratic  Party. 


THESE    POLmCAL    INVESTtOATtONS    DO    TOU    MO 
OOOO 

But  they  can  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  I  believe — and  the  opin- 
ion  polls  show — that  after  only  7  months 
of  a  Republican  majority  in  Congress  the 
farmers  are  ready  to  join  with  labor  in 
bringing  the  Democratic  Party  back  to 
full  power. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
warn  you  that  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
you  are  spending  in  purely  political  "in- 
vestigations" are  not  doing  you  any  good 
at  all. 

You  should  have  learned  from  the  flop 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investigation;  but 
you  did  not. 

The  smear  investigation  of  the  Hughes 
airplane  contracts  and  of  the  Roosevelt 
family  is  so  obviously  and  so  rankly  po- 
litical, so  nauseatingly  a  part  of  the 
conspiracy  between  the  high  Republican 
leadership  and  special  business  monop- 
oly, that  already  it  has  had  a  bad  re- 
action In  the  public  press  and  in  the 
public  mind. 

Most  of  even  the  conservative  news- 
papers have  openly  charged  that  the 
whole  investigation  is  part  of  the  Re- 
publican strategy  for  the  1048  campaign 
of  "running  against  President  Roose- 
velt." 

Repeatedly  I  have  urged  and  demand- 
<;d  that  all  contracts  be  investigated. 
You  should  not  confine  your  investiga- 
tion to  the  minnow  contractors;  turn 
your  attention  also  to  the  sharks  who 
have,  up  to  this  time,  received  95  percent 
of  the  contracts  and  the  profits  and  zero 
percent  of  the  investigations. 

The  coimtry  is  demanding,  as  I  de- 
mand, that  In  all  this  investigating  you 
are  doing  you  pay  equal  attention  to  all 
the  giant  manufacturers  and  their 
planted  stooges  In  Government  who  saw 
that  they  got  special  consideration  and 
advance  notice  of  the  fattest  contracts, 
whereby  the  Government — and  that 
means  the  people — were  defrauded  of 
millions.  If  not  billions,  of  dollars. 

When  are  you  going  to  investigate 
them? 


A  Splendid  Tribate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  HOWES  MEADE 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  accorded  I  desire  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  splen- 
did tribute  paid  to  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Star  and  Herald,  of  Pan- 
ama City,  Panama,  on  July  4,  1947. 

The  Star  and  Herald  is  the  outstand- 
ing daily  newspaper  published  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  enjoys  a  wide  and 
coinmandiVig  Influence.  For  almost  a 
century  it  has  performed  notable  service 
in  promoting  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Panama,  and  has  been  an  tmfalling 
and  effective  advocate  of  the  principles 


I 
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of  dan-Americmnlsm.  Particularly  has 
all  Bis  been  true  since  the  publication 
has  been — In  the  more  recent  years,  and 
nowi— In  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Thomas  O. 
Duque.  chief  owner  and  publisher;  A.  V. 
McOeachy.  editor:  and  Gerald  Z.  Typal- 
dosl  general  manager. 

lie  story  of  the  Star  and  Herald  is  a 
mos  Interesting  one.  It  was  founded  In 
IMS.  about  the  time  when  the  trans- 
llfch  mian  railroad  was  begun,  and  it  has 
tfei  since  continued.  During  all  the 
yeais  it  has  been  published  In  English 
and  Spanish,  companion  editions;  and. 
dur  ng  the  French  period  of  canal  con- 
stru:tlon,  it  was  trilingual  in  character, 
m  F\  each  section  being  added.  The  best 
Intc  rests  of  the  Panama  Canal  have  al- 
wmy  (  been  cherished  by  those  in  charge 
of  me  paper.  Unceasingly,  and  eflec- 
tlve  y.  the  Star  and  Herald  has  fought 
aga  nst  the  infiltrations  of  communism 
iBto  Latin  America,  and  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  therefor. 

I  may  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
hav*  had  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  Star  and  Herald  and  Isthmian  In- 
stit  itlons.  generally,  for  during  World 
Wa  -  II,  in  our  naval  organization  I  was 
stationed  at  Balboa.  C.  Z..  as  communl- 
cat  ons  ofiScer  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  1944  and  during  the  months 
of  I  lay,  June,  and  July  1945.  I  was  then 
trai  tsferred  to  the  naval  air  base  at  Coco 
8o]( ).  on  the  Atlantic  side,  as  staff  com- 
mu  lications  officer  of  the  Fifteenth  Na- 
val District,  advance  base,  and  thus 
sen  ed  until  the  latter  part  of  December 


Indicated  editorial  follows: 


T  >day.  m  the  aews  ftlten  Into  many  ot  the 
far  comera  oX  the  earth  aa  well  aa  to  the 
metfopolltan  areas,  from  milllona  of  lips  a 
ur*d  "Ood  Blesa  America"  wUl  rise  as 
on  of  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
for  haTlBf  encouraged  the  growth  of  such  a 
mig  ity  \nd  at  the  same  time  humane  and 
Ooc  -fearing  nation  as  the  United  States  of 
Ami  rlca. 
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as  it  was  In  th«  days  when  totalitarian 

fascism  was  making  lu  evU  might  felt 

thrt^tighout  th«  worM  and  threatenUag  the 

of    men    everywhere,    similarly    to- 

e  one  hundred  and  seventy-flrst  an- 

of    Independence    of    the    Nation 

whlfch  Washington  and  his  stalwarts  founded 

775— finds  Uncle  Sam  on  his  feet  ready 

Wend    those    same    finwhiiiis   from    the 

of  totalitarian  eooMMmm. 

aaalVMaary  of  independence  finds  the 

States  and  the  nations  of  the  demo- 

OocMent  virtually  at  a  definite  parting 

ways  with  Russia  whose  communism 

made  It  Impossible  for  the  world  to  return 

ways  of  peace  though  the  gwam  rsaanrl 

on  the  major  battleflelds  of  lurcips  al- 

2  years  ago. 

•training  every  point  to  appease  Rus- 

ind  convince  her  that  the  democratic  Oe- 

Is  not  her  enemy  the  United  States 

the  other  representatives  of  occidental 

civilization  seem  now  determined  to  travel 

road  to  peace  alone — without  Russia — 

chief  impediment  in  the  attainment  a< 

desired  goal. 

democracy  led  by  Uncle  8am.  serves 

that  ah«  wUI  now  strive  to  make  sure 

the  democratic  way  of  life  shall  not  be 

with  by  the  totalltariana  who  seek 

^ace  all  humanity  in  a  strait-Jacket  and 

the  indlvldual'i  asnae  at  his  Ood- 

§lv4n  rli^t  to  fres  self-sxptrsssion. 
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The  one  hundrsd  and  aeventy-first 
veraary  of  Independence  of  the  United 
finds  the  democracies  of  the  world  In 
of  expectation  as  Uncle  Sam  stands 
to  stretch  his  hands  across  the  oceans 
aid  to  the  stricken  democracies  of  Eur 
Asia  to  restore  their  economic  equtltl 
and  so  be  able  to  Uve  free  of  the  ct 
human  misery  in  which  totalitarian 
nism  seeks  the  basis  for  world-wide 
nation. 

Raving  lived  and  prospered  In  the 
cratlc  way  of  life  since  the  definitive 
Ilahmsnt  of  the  NaUon.  the  United 
offers  generous  aid  to  the  war-disrupt 
tlons  of  tlie  Old  World  and  the  Or.eut.1 
a  gigantic  task  which  Uncle  Sam  is 
assume,  but  it  is  quite  In  keeping  wll 
Old  World  and  the  Orient  to  also  enjfl 
In  democracy.     It  Is  a  gigantic  task 
Uncle  Sam  is  ready  to  assume,  but  It  Is  | 
In  keeping  with  the  gigantic  proper 
that  young  and  Industrious  Natlua 
only  171  years  old.  rides  easily  In 
front  of  the  world's  leaders  in  moral 
terlal  greatness. 

This  great  power  of  the  great  d« 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  created  wtl 
toil  and  s>veat  of  freemen  who  prefem 
dom  In  foielgn  lands  to  slavery  in  ths 
land,  will  be  used  to  help  the  old 
recover    their    economic    lndepend« 
stroyed  by  totalitarian  aggnssloB. 

Freedom   has   been   the   password 
lands    which    make    up    the    great 
States  of  America  today,  and  freedom] 
totalitarian  regimentation  and  enslsi 
is  the  legend  on  the  banner  which 
America  offers  t^e  prostrate  people 
rope — the  stock  from  which  Its  people  i 
The  Communist's  propaganda  that 
Sam  is  out  to  further  Imperisllstic 
a    vicious    mlasprssentation    of    ths 
Thl5  Is  evident  to  any  who  is  not  too 
think  things  out  for  himself.     It  satl 
those  who  came  Into  the  world  with 
gramed    inlertority   complex   which 
their  view  of  life  and  prrventa  thsm| 
rscognlzlng  the  truth. 

Though    the   United   States   undl 
stands  in  t'nc  forefront  of  the  world'! 
and  mighty,  and  though  It  might  hsi 
its  power   to  subject  many   of   the 
tlons  of  the  New  World,  on  this  one  hf 
and  seventy  first  anniversary  of  its 
tkm  aa  a  free  Nation,  It  can  hold  M 
high  and  look  any  people  In  the 
vlnced   that   there   are   no   skeletons 
closet  which  could  shame  them.     No 
In    the   Western    Hemisphere   gro.nns 
chains  of  Yankee  domination;    all 
people,  subject  only  to  such  chains 
Impose  on   themselves. 

Imbeciles  unable  to  recognize  the| 
Interests,  the  eternal  malcontents.  '  :ie  i 
gators  of  falsehoods,  the  willing  liii>tr 
of  envious  Incompetents  who  would 
United  SUtes  discredited  and  ellmlt 
order  that  tbsrs  might  be  no  bars 
dsprsdaUons  sgalnst  the  free  institut 
the  people  of  the  Americas  and  the 
these  have  been  preaching  what 
been  pleased  to  call  "Yankee  Imi 
even  as  they  lauded  Basslan  comt 
which  seeks  only  to  rob  them  of  the 
cratlc  heritage  which  their  fore!  tb€ 
them  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
freedom  to  think,  to  talk,  and  to  act 
But  time  in  its  inexorable  march  ha 
care  to  prove  that  those  who  so  m.^U 
United  States  and  its  Intentions  wc 
•clouB  or  unconscious  instruments  at  i 
Interests  which  sought  to  destroy 
In  order  to  reap  an  easy  harvest 
fools  who  believed  their  untruths. 

Today  the  United  States  of  Am* :  :ca  \ 
as  a  firm  bulwark  against  the  clti>r( 
of  the  total Itarlans:  today  our  great] 
American  neighbor  stands  ready  to 
our  democnitlc  way  of  life,  against 
tempts  of  Russian  comaunlsm  to 


it  on  ths  people  of  ths 
Sam  moves  to  help  n* 

of  the  earth  the  condl- 

himger  which  Is  the  soil 
thrives,  and  offers  to 
Itlons  to  restore  their  eco- 
te  on  which  their  political 
^ably  rests.    This  is  what 

world's  powers  offers  ths 
ly.    And  It  Is  not  ds- 
jreclplents  mortgage  tbslr. 
for  this  help. 

^e  world  In  congratulating 
Ey  of  North  America,  and 
It  acts  to  make  the  world 
{ freedom  in  democracy. 


tmple  Visits  the  Natioo't 

Capital 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

n  L.  REEVES,  JR. 

Missocai 
[OF  REPRKSKNTATTVBS 

.  July  25,  1947 

Mr.  Speakei-.  recently 
[500  Shrlners  and  their 
Ararat  Shrine  Tem- 
Ity.  Mo..  vLsited  Wash- 
|to  their  Imperial  Coun- 
Atlantlc    City.      The 
)f  Ararat  Temple  have 
proud  of  the  splendid 
comprised  this  colorful 

fwo  special   traln.s  they 
I  a  parade  of  imlformed 
le   brilliantly  costumed 
^hlch  act  d  as  the  color 
slon  there  followed  the 
^tate  of  Ararat  Temple, 
Jhet  A.  Keyes,  with  the 
ivan;  a  drum  and  bugle 
kple  chanters:   a  band; 
[famous  mounted  guard. 
BlsUng  of  40  uniformed 
>n  magnificent  and  well- 
added   a  spectacular 
)f  march. 

|on  Station  the  parade 
Capitol  Plaza,  where. 
>n  the  e.    .  steps  of  the 
rat  marchers  were  wel- 
)rs  DoNNELL  and  Kni. 
Id  by  Members  of  the 
•ntatives  from  Missouri, 
brief  ceremony  the  en- 
out  through  the  Capl- 
down  historic  Pennsyl- 
past    the    great    Peace 
)ugh  the  busy  throngs 
ratch.  to  salute  the  flag. 
I  antics  of  Uie  tandem- 
luie,  and  to  listen  to  the 
)f  the  drum  corps  and 
listake  about  it — Wash- 
it  Ararat  Temple  had 
and  had  the  situation 
^t  the  Washington  Hotel, 
larter  from  the  Capitol, 
sbanded.    gathered    for 
len  followed  their  own 
rams  through  the  rest  of 

great  and  peculiarly 
ition — the    Shrine — 
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tsrplfles  all  that  is  best  in  manhood  and 
American  citizenship.  Its  zest  for  fun 
and  good  fellowship  is  only  one  of  its 
rich  traditions. 

It  maintains  and  contributes  to  many 
worthy  charities.  The  best  known  and 
finest  of  these  is  the  group  of  15  hospitals 
for  crippled  children  which  Shrlners 
maintain  and  operate  all  over  the  United 
States.  All  Shrlners  contribute  finan- 
cially to  the  support  of  these  hospitals, 
and  many  have  left  their  estates  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  continue  their  work.  In 
these  splendid  institutions  there  is  no 
restriction  because  of  race,  or  creed,  or 
color;  they  are  open  to  any  crippled 
child,  and  offer  only  the  finest  in  medical 
care  and  attention. 

To  all  Shrlners  we  pay  special  tribute 
for  their  patriotic  and  constructive  citi- 
zenship as  loyal  Americans.  And  to 
Ararat  Temple  of  Kansas  City  we  express 
congratulations  and  appreciation  for  the 
stirring  and  impressive  appearance  which 
its  caravan  made  in  Washington. 


Displaced  Perkoni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  over  the  proposal  to 
bring  into  this  country  400,000  displaced 
persons  from  Europe,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  on  the  whole  are  also  dis- 
turbed. While  in  Germany,  during  the 
last  war,  I  became  very  familiar  with  the 
displaced  persons  and  the  reasons  for 
their  being  displaced,  i  had  a  great  deal 
of  .sympathy  for  them  but  on  the  whole 
I  found  them  to  be  undesirable  material 
for  citizenship  in  America.  The  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  worried  over  the  in- 
creasing unemployment  and  about  the 
housing  shortage.  Bringing  additional 
^)«ople  to  this  country  who  will  have  to  be 
housed  and  given  employment  is,  I  be- 
lieve, unwise  at  this  time.  If  some  plan 
could  be  worked  out  whereby  these  dis- 
placed persons  could  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  the  forest  and  establish 
their  own  civilization  in  Africa,  South 
America.  Austraha,  or  even  Alaska,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  such  a  pro- 
posal. This  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
people,  as  our  forefathers  came  to-^this 
continent  and  out  of  the  wilderness  built 
the  greatest  democracy  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

To  further  prove  my  point  about  the 
possibility  of  the  displaced  persons  be- 
coming undesirable  citizens,  I  include  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  young  lady  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  in  1937.  after 
her  husband  had  been  murdered  some 
years  before  by  the  Gestapo: 

July  25.  1947. 
The  Honorable  Representative  Doxm, 
Z>eTnocrat,  South  Carolina, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Oeax  Six:   Sorry  I  don't  know  yotir  full 
name  to  address  you  properly,  but  I  had  to 


write  you  because  I  feel  that  the  people  in 
the  United  States  should  take  more  active  In- 
terest in  the  Government  and  let  their  Con- 
gressmen know  more  about  their  feelings  and 
thinking. 

Some  days  ago  I  heard  on  the  radio  that 
President  Truman  suggested  very  strongly  to 
permit  several  thousand  European  displaced 
persons  to  enter  the  United  States.  I  was 
then  very  much  disturbed  but  was  sure  that 
our  Congress  would  take  immediate  counter- 
action. My  disturbance  was.  however,  very 
much  aroused  when  the  article  Action  To 
Permit  Entrance  of  DF's  Disturbs  Dom  ap- 
peared on  July  24,  1947,  in  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

I  agree  fully  with  you  and  I  do  hope  that 
there  will  be  enough  sensible  people  in  our 
country  to  support  your  disapproval  of  such 
terrible  action. 

I  am  German  by  birth  and  came  in  AprU 
1937  to  the  United  States.  I  obtained  citi- 
zenship in  February  1941.  Since  my  arrival 
in  the  States,  I  have  been  aware  of  a  lack  of 
Interest  in  Government  affairs  by  the  general 
public  and  that  a  few  nonpatriotlc  persons 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  this  situation. 
I  have  tried,  and  sometimes  with  success,  to 
stir  up  more  interest  by  giving  informative 
speeches  comparing  Europe  with  America.  I 
refrained  from  any  criticizing  activity  all 
during  wartime,  but  if  an  important  action 
pertaining  to  each  and  every  citizen,  as  the 
entrance  of  thousands  of  DP's  is  put  over  the 
people  as  a  matter  of  fact,  then  It  is  time 
again  to  criticize. 

I  love  America  and  I  am  Interested  that 
my  country  is  not  harmed  by  any  senti- 
mental action  which  would  later  prove  as 
harmful  to  the  general  public.  I  have  lived 
since  1941  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  I  have 
watched  the  efforts  of  our  Congressmen  to 
bring  prosperity  to  this  State.  I  have  also 
seen  the  success  of  such  efforts  and  it  would 
be  a  shame  if  all  the  hard-working  people 
would  be  biu-dened  with  the  support  of 
thousands  of  DP's. 

As  a  German.  I  was  naturally  interested 
to  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  homeless 
people,  and  I  have  spoken  about  the  subject 
of  the  DP's  to  a  great  number  of  returned 
servicemen  and  also  to  employees  on  over- 
seas duty.  The  undivided  opinion,  based  on 
experience,  was  always  the  same  as  yours. 
My  friends  and  relatives  In  Germany,  with 
whom  I  very  frequently  corresp>ond.  wrote  me 
that  the  headquarters  of  the  black  market 
are  In  the  DP's  camp  and  that  the  occupa- 
tion forces  do  very  little  about  It  because  of 
the  pitiful  front  which  the  DP's  put  on. 

My  first  husband,  a  prominent  physician 
in  Berlin,  was  murdered  by  the  Gestapo  In 
ir33.  I  worked  after  his  death  until  I  left 
Germany  with  the  German  tmderground  and 
I  believe  that  I  am  able  to  judge  the  pro- 
posed action.  I  know  that  after  the  First 
World  War.  Germany,  and  especially  Berlin, 
was  the  rendezvous  for  crooks  and  gangsters 
leaving  surrendered  zones,  keeping  up  the 
dirty  work  which  made  them  leave  their 
homes  and  the  government  was  forced  to 
close  their  eyes  because  a  certain  Inter- 
ested group  demonstrated  against  punish- 
ment, saying  that  these  people  had  already 
suffered.  I  believe  that  a  let  of  Hitlerism 
was  created  right  then. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  will  re- 
act also  in  an  antagonistic  manner  when 
confronted  with  the  fact;  but  why  play 
with  fire;  have  we  not  learned  enough  on 
the  German  case? 

I  certainly  am  thankful  that  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  have  elected  Representa- 
tives who  are  not  afraid  to  fight  the  President 
If  needed.  More  power  to  you  and  thanks 
for  the  Interest. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

nUDA  A.  PAtTL. 

North  Chablxston.  S.  C. 
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Adequate  Inyestifstion  of  Actiritiet  of 
Arab  OfBce  and  Its  Fronts  Will  Prove 
Its  Cooperation  With  Native  Fascists, 
Violation  of  the  Alien  Registration  Act, 
and  Complicity  of  British 

EXTIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  24.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
thought  that  Hitler-like  pogroms  against 
the  Jews  were  confined  to  Germany,  but 
today's  news  from  Palestine,  and  even 
dispatches  from  Liverpool,  England, 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  these  pogroms 
to  continue  today  In  Palestine  under 
British  dominion.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
ci\ilized  world,  outside  the  domains  of 
the  late  Adolf  Hitler,  has  a  government 
countenanced  the  organized  breaking  of 
m<.»rchant's  windows  by  mobs  or  the 
shooting  down  of  innocent  civilians  in 
cold  blood  by  ill-disciplined  soldiers. 

The  most  unbelievable  thing  is  that  the 
Arab  states,  with  the  British  Government 
as  their  protector  and  money  lender,  are 
maintaining  one  of  the  most  expensive 
lobbies  ever  set  up  to  try  to  prove  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  that  this  inhuman 
and  unbelievable  conduct  is  really  moved 
by  love  for  all  people. 

To  put  across  this  Indefensible  propa- 
ganda for  an  unjust  cause  a  whole  net- 
work of  expensive  propagandists  and  in- 
ternational lobbyists  has  been  set  up  In 
America,  and  is  at  this  very  moment 
making  expenditures,  to  count  only  those 
which  are  visible  on  the  surface,  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  plus  goodness  knows  how 
much  more  in  hidden  expenditures,  pos- 
sibly coming  imder  the  head  of  enter- 
tainment, but  perhaps  more  Justly  de- 
scribed as  bribery.  All  this,  they  would 
have  us  believe,  to  keep  a  few  hundred 
thousand  homeless  Jews  out  of  Palestine. 
But  actually  there  are  other  issues  in- 
volved as  well — more  secret  and  more 
sinister. 

ARAB   OmC«   SPREADS    HnXERIAN    PROPACAMBA 

Several  months  ago  I  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  memorandum 
by  the  Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League 
showing  how  the  Arab  Office  at  Washing- 
ton— in  conjunction  with  some  self- 
styled  imofficial  agencies  such  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Arab-American  Affairs  and 
the  so-called  League  for  Peace  with  Jus- 
tice in  Palestine — was  working  hand  in 
hand  with  some  of  the  most  despicable. 
un-American,  anti-democratic,  and 
hate-mongering  organizations  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes. 

One  effect  of  that  expose  was  to  make 
the  Arabs  recall  the  two  top  men  from 
their  Washington  office — and  I  under- 
stand that  they  have  since  sent  one  of 
these  very  same  men  knocking  on  the 
doors  of  our  sister  republics  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition,  agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  have  made,  and  I 
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ondintaiid  ftre  eontisuinc  to  make,  a 
care  til  check  of  the  files  of  the  Arab 
Offlcj. 

Tl  e  Arab  OfBce  docs  not  enjoy  a  d!plo- 
matic  status.  Tta  position  is  that  of  a 
propaganda  office  for  foreign  powers — 
as.  li  tdeed,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
has  pointed  out  in  an  official  letter — 
and  t  is  officially  registered  as  such  with 
the  :  )epartment  of  Justice. 

Tl  e  attitude  of  the  Arab  Office  toward 
our  democracy  can  be  well  Judged  by 
theii  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  send 
a  speaker  to  a  meeting  arranged  by  a 
man  who.  In  his  letter  of  inritatlon.  ob- 
served that  "democracy  is  nothing  but 
3ewo:racy"  and  referred  to  his  fellow 
cltizj  ns  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  a  dirty 
epitlet  which  I  will  forbear  repeating 
here  In  their  literature,  this  office  has 
dare !  to  characterize  the  Mufti — Hitler's 
ace  Moslem  quisling — as  "a  single- 
mine  ed  and  courageous  patriot." 
ABAB  omcs  suvroKTa  tsmzm  un  apfucation 

Tcday.  the  Arab  Office  is  engaged  in 
an  (ffort  to  get  American  support  for 
the  s  dmission  of  the  Arab  kingdom  called 
Yemen  into  the  United  Nations.  Ye- 
men is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
wheie  the  institution  of  human  slavery 
ia  still  legally  practiced  without  apol- 
ogy- -And  in  1925  a  special  investigation 
by  (he  League  of  Nations  Temporary 
Slavery  Commission  brought  to  the  for- 
mal Eittention  of  the  civilized  world  the 
fact  that  Yemen  continues  even  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  allow  Arab  slave 
trad(  rs  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  and  capture 
and  enslave  hapless  inhabitants  of  the 
HHip  counUies  along  the  North  African 
This  slave  trade  has  not  been 
stopped  and  no  effective  steps  have  been 
takei  to  stop  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
couEtry  that  the  Arab  Office  is  trying 
to  g<  t  us  to  do  business  with. 

The  NoQ-Sectarian  Anti-Nazi  League 
has  ( ontinued  its  study  of  this  problem. 
at  my  request  has  submitted  evi- 
dent which  shows  that  these  propa- 
groups.  even  after  being  publicly 
ezpoked  in  their  evil  connections,  havo 
cont  nued  their  campaign  among  us, 
spen<ling  more  money  than  ever,  and 
actk  I  more  brazenly  in  defiance  of  our 
Amei  lean  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocijacy.  I  propose  now  to  summarise 
of  the  more  startling  of* these 
flnA  igs. 

iMAM  PROPAGANDA  Of  aOTTTH  AKSUCA 


latcd 


—  example,  to  show  how  these  peo- 
ple t  7  to  cover  our  whole  hemisphere 
with  Lbeir  propaganda.  I  direct  your  at- 
tention to  a  publication  issued  in  Span- 
ish t  r  an  Arab  Office  representative  lo- 
cate<  In  Argentina.  This  document  is 
typicil  of  the  kind  of  lies  that  these 
high  f  paid  agitators  are  trying  to  scat- 
"'ter  a  wut  the  world.  This  is  a  reprint  of 
)f  the  vicious  and  infamous  forgery 
calle<l  the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion--a  fictional  document  fabricated 
out  o '  thin  air  which  Goebbels  got  trans- 
mto  all  the  tongues  of  the  earth  and 
Into  a  piece  of  damnable,  lying 
_  landa.  which  undoubtedly  was 
vortli  more  to  the  Naais  than  a  whole 
dtrM  3D  of  SB  men  might  have  been. 

A  1  x)k  at  the  men  who  are  ■— ^atrrt 
with  he  Arab  Office  in  our  country  abovs 


that  their  choice  of  political  bedfc 
has  not  improved. 

aOMBMT    PBXOW-TBATnJOt    ITOW 

ASAB   OniCS  PIONT  OSOAMlBATIOir 

In  New  York  there  is  an  orgai 
called  the  Institute  of  Arab-Am« 
Affairs.  ThLs  Institute  Is  incoi. 
as  an  educational  organization  wl_ 
supposed  to  promote  better  underst 
Ing.  between  countries.  Actually, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sl. 
of  the  old  Arab  National  League. 
on  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  beii 
erated  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ^ 
machine  headed  by  the  German-i 
can  Bund  of  the  Nazi  Party. 

If  vou  go  through  the  flies  of  the 
ruf   und   Beobachter.   the   Nazi    _ 
newspaper  in  this  country,  you  wiU, 
month  after  month  the  reports  of ._ 
tlvities  of  the  Arab  National  League/] 
of   the   speeches   of   its   president. 
Shatara.  who  later  traveled  about  1 
country  and  addressed  different  unl( 
sociated  with  the  Bund. 

No  wonder  that  the  doctor  declc 
commit  suicid-;  not  long  after  Pearl 
bor. 

Yet  the  very  same  man  whose 
appeared  as  executive  director  on' 
letterhead  of  this  old  affiliate  of  the 
Bund,  H.  I.  Katibah.  is  now  In  cl__ 
the  propaganda  of  the  InsUtute  of 
American  Affairs. 

So  arrogant  are  these  people  that 
do  not  even  bother  to  conceal  the  c< 
tlon  and  when  a  representative 
Non-Sectarian  Anti-Nail  League 
the  Institute  a  few  days  ago  he  wag  < 

ally  handed  a  putUcation  of 

Bund-affiliated  organization,  which 
simply   been  rubber-stamped   with, 
new  name,  in  blue  ink.  on  top  of  the : 
of  the  old  organization  which  bli 
atong  with  Pearl  Harbor. 

ABAS  PBONT  BPSNIW  THOUSANDS  ON  PtOP4 

The  League  for  Peace  with  Just 
Palestine  is  dominated  by  a  man 
Benjamin  H.  Preedman.  of  New 
who  Incorporated  It  along  with  this 
Katibah  and  an  Englishman  named  i 
man.  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
mer  officer  of  the  British  Govei 
the  Near  East. 

This  outfit — which  conceals  itael 
hind  a  post-office-box  address — has  j 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dolL. 
full-page  advertisements  in  all  the 
dpaJ  newspapers  of  the  country, 
have  no  doubt  seen  them  in  the 
York  and  Washington  daUles. 
would  think,  from  the  size  of  theirj 
vertisements,  that  these  people 
trying  to  sell  110,000,000  worth  of  ., 
ture.  rather  than  to  justify  a  selfish 
emment  in  taking  away  the  ri( 
their  fellow  men  In  Palestine. 

The   last   adrertisement    which 
laagtte  published  has  set  a  line  for! 
diecission  of  Palestine  throughout! 
whole  underworld  of  un-American  ^ 
agandists.    It  has  been  -eprinted  \n 
in  Installments.  In  the  magazine 
The  Defender,  which  Is  publisht 
Gerald  Winrod  to  Wichita.    This 
Wtarod  was  three  times  indicted  fc 
ditlon  by  the  Federal  Government. 
ing  the  war.  and  his  service  to 
totalitarian  cauie  was  such  as  to : 


rs   organs  to  sing  his 
^ngest  language. 

AIS    PAXT   or    STTBVZBSm 
91  NBTWOKK 

coast  there  is  a  week- 
led  The  Broom,  whose 
icted  for  sedition  dur- 
lall  wonder  that  The 
?peated  the  advertlse- 
le  for  Peace  with  Jus- 
and   has   advised   its 
can  secure  additional 
large  by  writing  to  the 
)us  post-office-box  ad- 
^k  City. 

^n  Hyning  in  Chicago 
called  Women's  Voice, 
eation  which  disgraced 
war  by  trying  to  get 
to  prevent  their  boys 
to  fight  against  the 
Mrs.   van   Hyning   is 
Its  of  advertisements  of 
»eace  with  Justice  In 
fith  many  other  clearly 
-inspiring  publications, 
[representative  of  these 
imed  Salem  Bader  who 
arranged  the  Nation- 
leasts  by  the  chiefs  of 
Ions  at  the  San  Fran- 
on   World   Organiza- 
[admits  working  to  co- 
officer  of  the  Institute 
Affairs.    Bader  is  on 
fith  Preedman's  League 
stlce  to  Palestine  that 
rratulatory  letters,  and 
)rlnted  in  The  Broom 
called  a  Fascist  or 
^hould  be  a  laughable 
people."  says  Bader  in 
sdman  group. 

I  VIOLATTNO  fOBSaN  AOCNT* 
»T10N  ACT? 

land  that  the  Justice 
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so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  write  a  letter 
of  Introduction  for  a  man  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  a  pro-Fascist  Italian 
sailor  seeking  funds  for  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  amongst  other  Italian  sail- 
ors, totroducing  this  man  to  Mr.  Freed- 
man  in  New  York  as  a  possible  "angel" 
for  his  evil  activities.  Fortunately,  the 
evil  activities  were  only  hypothetical,  for 
the  Italian  sailor  was  really  a  research 
worker  on  the  staff  of  the  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi  League,  who  was  anxious  to 
find  out  just  how  close  the  relations  be- 
tween these  groups  might  be. 

Mr.  Hourani's  letter  of  introduction  to 
this  man  was  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  a 
confession  that  he  was  anxious  if  he 
could  to  violate  the  clear  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act. 

Finally,  the  Justice  Department  should 
and  must  investigate  the  status  of  a 
number  of  Arab  agents  who  are  in  this 
country  ostensibly  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses or  whose  passports  say  they  came 
here  as  students,  but  who  are  now  ac- 
tually functlontog  as  lecturers  or  propa- 
ganda agents  of  the  Arab  Office,  or  of  the 
Institute,  or  of  the  Arab  Higher  Commit- 
tee, or  the  Committee  for  Unity  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  or  one  of  the  dozen  other 
front  committees  which  these  interests 
maintain  to  influence  legislators  here  in 
Washington  or  diplomats  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess. 

So  numerous  are  these  high-powered 
lobbyists  that  they  have  offices  located  to 
at  least  eight  different  New  York  hotels- 
all  of  the  most  expensive  class — and  I 
dare  say  that  an  investigation  of  these 
activities  would  be  a  lot  more  sensational, 
in  Its  revelations  of  the  devices  used  to 
Influence  the  actions  of  our  statesmen 
and  diplomats,  than  most  of  our  other 
recent  investigations  of  expensive 
lobbies, 

POBCCS  or  EVIL  WOBK  HAND  IN  BAND 

To  sum  up.  while  these  propagandists 
who  oppose  rights  for  Jews  in  Palestine 
are  getting  out  their  expensive  propa- 
ganda and  their  beautifully  printed  bro- 
chures, they  are  actually  maintaining  the 
closest  contacts  and  are  working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  most  evil  elements  In  our 
country  I  have  illustrated  this  fact 
with  a  few  instances,  and  the  memo- 
randa which  the  Non-Secretarian  Anti- 
Nazi  League  have  supplied  me  contain  a 
multitude  of  other  examples. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  crowning  touch  to 
observe  that  Salem  Bader.  the  west  coast 
representative  of  these  men.  is  the  very 
same  Salem  Bader  who  Homer  Loomis. 
Jr..  recently  sentenced  to  the  chain  gang 
for  several  years  in  Georgia,  boasted  was 
the  west  coast  contact  man  for  The  Co- 
lumbians— the  Nazi -like,  uniform- wear- 
ing order  w^«ich  the  State  of  Georgia  has 
recently  outlawed. 

Thus  do  the  forces  of  evil  work  hand  in 
hand  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  way  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Hitler's  No.  1  Arabian  quis- 
ling, the  so-called  Grand  Mufti,  to  the 
heaiquarters  of  the  Arab  Office  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  Institute  to  New  York. 
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Smnmarj  of  Africnlhirai  Gwrdination 
Act  of  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TrNNKSSEB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
regarding  the  coordination  of  agricul- 
tural agencies  and  the  national  soil- 
fertility  program,  prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stcwabt.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
Joined  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Rm>l  In  the  Introduction  of  8.  1621. 
the  so-called  Agricultural  Coordination  Act 
of  1947.  because  I  believe  it  U  fundamental 
to  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  Na- 
tion that  we  expand,  accelerate,  and  Improve 
the  worlc  of  restoring  and  conserving  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soils.  We  cannot  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  task  successfully  unless  the 
activities  and  programs  of  the  various  agen- 
cies engaged  in  conservation  worlc  are  prop- 
erly coordinated. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  the  friends 
of  agriculture  have  had  a  desperate,  hard 
battle  to  secure  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  continue  conservation  programs  and 
other  vital  agricultural  projects.  If  we  are 
to  save  these  programs  and  to  strengthen 
and  improve  them,  we  miist  Uke  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  eliminate  duplication,  over- 
lapping, and  conflicts,  and  reduce  the  total 
over-all  cost  of  carrying  out  these  programs. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  In  his  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  support  of  agricul- 
tural appropriations,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following : 

"Farmers  are  daily  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  over  duplication,  overlapping,  and 
conflicts  in  the  administration  of  agricul- 
tural conservation  programs. 

"The  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains 
Washington,  regional.  State,  and  local  or 
area  offices  at  a  cost  of  $44,723,000  in  the 
flscM)  year  ending  June  30,  1947.  A  total 
Of  $36,673,000  would  be  provided  by  House 
action  for  this  agency  in  1948.  This  program 
consists  almost  entirely  of  research  and 
educational  information  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  farmers  in  soU  con- 
servation districts. 

"In  addition,  the  P»roduction  and  Market- 
ing Administration  is  carrying  out  a  con- 
servation program  through  State  and  county 
committees.  This  agency  also  maintains  of- 
fices at  Federal,  State,  and  county  levels  to 
carry  its  programs  to  fwmers  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $28,910,956  In  1947. 

"The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
informational,  educational,  dcmonstrational. 
and  tectmical  assistance  in  all  a?ricultural 
problems  and  programs.  The  Extension 
Service  also  has  Washington.  State,  and 
county  ofBces,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $23,526,150  (not  including  State  and  local 
funds). 

"We  are  convinced  that  a  large  saving  in 
administrative  operating  costs  could  be  made 
and  the  programs  better  administered,  with 
greater  results  and  more  farmers  aided,  if 


these  prograiM  wart  propoiy  Istetnted  and 
coordinated." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  or  Its  authors  to  cripple  or 
handicap  in  any  way  the  conservation  work 
now  carried  on  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  State  and  county  committees  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion (formerly  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency),  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  They  are  all  doing  a  very  ouutand- 
ing  work.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
coordinate  their  programs  and  activities  so 
as  to  accomplish  greater  results,  to  extend 
the  benefits  and  services  to  a  larger  number 
of  farmers,  and  to  reduce  the  total  ove.  all 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  work. 

An  erroneous  Impression  has  been  created 
In  some  areas  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  this 
bill  either  to  eliminate  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  headed  by  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett, 
or  to  greatly  cripple  the  activities  of  this 
organization  and  the  work  of  the  local  soil 
conservation  districts  that  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  States.  There  U  absolutely 
no  Justification  for  such  conclusions.  This 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  or  lU  au- 
thors. I  know  Dr.  Bennett  and  regard  him 
highly.  He  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  passas* 
of  this  blU.  f— — • 

On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  see  a  great 
expansion  of  agricultural  conservation,  I 
think  Dr.  Bennett  and  the  foil  Conservation 
Service  has  rendered  a  great  service  and  we 
want  to  continue  to  make  available  to  farm- 
ers and  to  local  soil  conservation  districts 
this  needed  technical  information  and  serv- 
ice, but  it  is  important  to  coordinate  thla 
service  with  the  services  being  rendered  by 
the  Extension  Service  and  the  State  and 
coimty  Production  and  MarkeUng  AdnUn- 
Istratlon  committees. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  specifically  provides  for 
the  retention  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, both  at  the  State  level  and  within  the 
respective  States;  but  Instead  of  operating 
Independently  and  maintaining  a  duplicate 
administrative  organization  at  Wasblgton, 
State,  and  local  levels  with  the  administrative 
set-up  of  the  Extension  Service,  the  bill 
would  consolidate  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  at  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  levels. 
The  Identity  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  ^ould 
be  maintained,  and  the  appropriations  that 
are  provided  would  be  earmarked  for  these 
pvirposes.  Furthermore,  in  each  State  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  would  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service  as  a  division  of  the  Extension  Service 
In  each  State.  The  bill  further  requires  that 
In  this  transfer  of  the  Soli  Conservation 
Service  to  the  Federal  and  State  Extension 
Service,  all  needed  personnel  now  employed 
by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  would  also  be 
tran.'sferred  and  retained  as  part  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  would  function 
hereafter  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tions of  the  Director  of  Extension  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  in  Washington 
and  the  State  Director  of  the  AgrlciUtural 
Extension  Service  In  each  State. 

The  bill  would  also  retain  the  State  and 
county  committees  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  (formerly  AAA 
committees)  to  administer  the  program  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  within 
the  various  States.  This  program,  which  is 
carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1930. 
would  be  decentralized  so  each  State  would 
develop  Its  program  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  each 
county  committee  could  adapt  this  program 
to  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  Stat« 
and  county  committees  would  be  enlarged 
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Tha  Agricultural  Iztenslon  Berrlce 
eatabUa  led  pursuant  to  the  Smith -Lever  Act 
al  May  U  l»i4.  which  authorised  the  United 
I  apartment  of  Agriculture  to  cooper- 
ate wlU  tha  tatM  tti  agricultural  extension 
work,  I  nd  pto^ded  a  system  at  Federal 
grants-1  i-ald  to  the  States  for  these  pur- 
taUoPVteg  tha  pswage  of  this  act.  a 
■o-caUe#  ■aaBMnHndaai  of  understanding 
into  with  the  State  ooUegea  of 
and  universities  which  set  forth 
State  coUegaa  icrawrt  to  do  and  the 
of  Agrleoltiare  would  do.  and 
would  mutually  agree  to  do.  In 
the  United  Sutes  Depart- 
Agrlculture  agreed  "to  conduct  In 

cooperation  with  College  all  demon- 

and  other  forms  of  extension  work 

and  home  economics  which  the 

nt   Is  authorlaed   by  Congress   to 

In  the  State  <rf ." 

ifrogram  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
endeavors  in  the  world's  hls- 
has  played  a  major  part  In  helping 
American  farmers  the  most  efflctent 
rorld.     As  tangible  evidence  of  thto 
American  farmen,  during  the  war, 
5.000.000  less  people  on  farms, 
prewar  records  for  food  production, 
continuing   to  produce  at   record 
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Ajgricnltural  Extension  Service  was  ea- 
to  provide  educational  and  teehnl- 
to  farmers  on  all  of  their  agri- 
problems,    including    conservation 
and  also  information  and  technical 
tn  the  field  of  economic  problems. 
,  and  home  and  community   ac- 
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years,  however,  there  has  been  a 

to  aet  up  action  agencies,  with  ad- 

orguitoatKsis    in    Waabington. 

$tate8  and  counties,  reaching  to  the 

fanner,  to  give  Informatloo  and 

ntatanca  on  spaclflc  projects.    For 

rtaan  tba  8oU  OooMrvaUon  Serv- 


ice wa>  SBtablished  In  1985.  It  set  up  Wi 
Ington.  regional.  State,  and  area  ofllces  to 
vide  adueatlonal.  ctemonstratlonal.  and 
nlcal  aalataDea  to  termers  in  desllng 
sou  sRiiato.    Ondaally.  the  program 
broadened  to  cover  the  field  of  soil  snd 
ter  conservation,  even  related  economic 
social  factors.    Aa  a  result,  there  devek 
parallel  administrative  att-apa  and  duplK 
tlon  of  services,  snd  aariattng  farmers  to 
out  eoalov  Iteaa  and  tarraelng.  planning 
strip  crofipliig.  advice  as  to  drsinage.  pi 
ning  of  rotation  systems,  field  arrangemi 
and  other  farm  planning. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee  the 
slon  Service  has  done  a  magnificent  ib 
helping  farmers  to  develop  and  carry  -^i 
effective  conaervatlon  program.  By 
ing  an  aaatotant  county  agent  In 
ty— an  especlaUy  trained  man  in  < 
work— who  gives  all  of  bis  time  to  this 
the  Kztension  Service  assisted  farmers  la 
compllshlng  marvelous  results  at  very 
cost  throtigh  a  coordinated  program, 
educational  and  technical  aaatotance  in 
program  to  eeardtoatad  through  the 
alon  Service,  which  worlu  closely  with 
State  and  county  Production  and  Marl 
Administration  committees  and  all  other 
tarested  agencies  In  the  SUte. 

A  striking  example  of  the  results  that 
been  obuined  tkraugh  this  work  carried 
by  the  BxtensMB  Swlce  tn  Tennc 
related  by  Mr.  Iboasas  J   Hitch.  prsaldeBt 
ths  Tenneeasa  Fam  Bureau  Fsderatlon. 
fore  tlic  Senate  Committee  on  Agrlcult  ire 
May  27.  1M7.  when  he  testified  In  support 
the  naUonal  soil  fertility  bill.  B.  1351.  whi 
I  am  sponsoring  together  with  several  at 
colleagues  tn  the  Senate     I  quote  the  fo 
Ing  eaearpt  from  Mr.  Hitch's  statement: 

**I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  explsla 
test   demonstration    program    In    Tenni 
than  to  take  a  community  from  the  start  1 
this  work  12  years  sgo  and  relate  how  it 
worked  there. 

"^iMra  are  many  communities  In  Tenna 
that  1  can  think  of  that  are  good  esampleaj 
what   the   test  demonstration   program 
meant  to  the  Tenneesee  Valley  as  well 
a(»ne  that  have  not  been  so  good.  I  thinft^ 
one  that  I  visited  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
community  was  one  in  the  very  southern 
of  middle  Tennessee  compoeed  of  60 
fsrmers.    I  was  told  the  day  I  was  there 
several  farmers  thst  up  to  1936  they  ri 
nothing  but  cotton  and  peas,  and  that 
had   reached   the   place   they  couldnt 
raise  very  much  cotton  becsuse  their 
had  got  so  poor.    On  some  of  the  farma 
visited  I  Jvas  told  that  they  had  been 
15  years  ago  for  as  little  as  910  an  acre, 
none  of  the  farms  In  this  community  w 
have  brotight  more  than  $35  an  acre,  yet 
day  they  would  ask  you  9150  an  acre  for 
that  could  be  bought. 

"In  1935  there  was  no  alfalfa.    Today 
to  some  on  every  farm.    In  1935  there  waa  i 
permanent  pasture,  but  today  every  nne 
them  haa  some.     At  the  beginning  <  r 
program  thara  vaa  not  a  bob  aellinc  wi 
mm.    Last  year  they  sold  900,000  wrth 
whole  milk. 

"Practically  all  of  their  farms  are  tc 
The  booMa  are  all  painted  and  many  are 
ing  repaired.     There  was  as  nice  a  cour 
church  aa  you  would  see  anywhere  and  a  vi 
interesting  atory  waa  told  about  It      I 
toM  by  theae  paople  living  in  thto  commut 
that  before  they  had  started  this  eommt 
tanprovement  program  that  they  could'^'t 
along  with  each  other,  they  were  air  ;id 
trust  each  other. 

"As  the  story  at  the  work  of  three 
de»oBotratora  in  tha  oommunlty  be-^n 
spread  othara  waatad  to  know  what   f 
make  their  soils  reapond  ao  they  could 
something    besides   cotton    and    cow 
They  more  and  more  began  to  attend 
meetings  and  take  part  in  the 
telling  their  problems  and  soU 
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with  favorite  nations.  No  naUon  can 
long  exist  if  the  rest  of  the  world  hates  it. 
Attempted  paternalism  always  has  and 
always  will  bring  conflict  and  hatred. 
The  holier-than-thou  attitude  has  never 
succeeded  among  men  nor  among  na- 
tions. The  one-worlders  have  now  been 
driven  into  the  cyclone  cellar.  The  fal- 
lacy of  their  ideals  lias  now  been  exposed 
to  ridicule  by  the  actions  of  Russia,  Hol- 
land, and  other  aggressor  nations.  Only 
a  Wallace  and  a  Stassen  still  insist  that 
we  can  learn  to  understand  Russia.  In- 
telligent people,  and  especially  Uthuania, 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Poland,  Finland,  and 
other  nations,  who  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing liquidated,  uiderstand  and  have  long 
ago  understood  Russia. 

Again,  80  percent  of  our  people  know 
that  our  present  foreign  policy  is  really 
an   undeclared   World   War  III.     They 
know  that  an  armament  race  always  has 
and  always  will  end  in  war.    They  know 
that  an  attempt  to  boss  other  nations  will 
end  in  conflict.    They  know  that  to  arm 
the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  with  one  hand 
against  communistic  Russia,  and  to  ship 
some  400  times  more  steel  to  Russia  than 
before  the  war.  with  the  other  hand,  is 
not  a  foreign  policy  but  foreign  stupidity. 
If  to  oppose  this  policy  is  isolationism. 
then    we    are    isolationists.      Only    an 
ignoramus  would  say  that  we  ever  were, 
or  ever  will  be.  an  isolated  nation.    AH 
thinking  people  know  that  America  has 
always    been    the    foremost    nation    in 
mlnghng  and  dealing  with  other  nations. 
Our  people  in  the  past  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  chase  the  almighty  dollar  on 
every  ocean,  on  every  sea.  and  in  every 
land.    This  we  did  not  do  in  the  past 
with  the  feeling  that  we  were  a  superior 
race  or  holler  than  other  nations,  but  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  intermingling  of 
civilization  was  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

Eighty  percent  of  our  people  demand 
that  we  again  become  the  America  that 
we  knew— the  America  of  fearless,  in- 
dependent thought — the  America  that 
will  not  continue  to  give  silent  approval 
to  liquidation  of  other  nations'  people, 
and  the  theft  of  their  territory  and 
property. 

The  performance  of  our  Nation  for 
the  past  14  years  has  not  been  an  honor- 
able one.  The  weak-Lneed,  knock- 
kneed,  me-too  candidates  that  the  Re- 
publicans attempted  to  elect  in  the  past 
three  elections  were  doomed  to  defeat 
before  they  got  started.  This  because 
they  had  no  clear-cut  issues.  They  were 
me-too  followers  of  the  one  worlders 
and  the  Rhodes  scholars. 

Little  wonder  that  the  electors  did 
not  change  animals — the  elephant  for 
the  donkey— in  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
national stream.  They  wanted  the  ele- 
phant to  carry  the  banner  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln — not  the  ban- 
ner of  Wallace,  Browder,  Stassen.  and 
company.  The  electors  refused  to  dis- 
grace the  elephant  by  electing  a  me-too 
candidate. 

Here  is  a  Republican  and  American 
platform: 

First.  We  demand  that  all  branches 
of  our  Government  again  observe  the 
ConsUtuUoa— the  ConsUtuUon  that  pro- 
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tecks  minoriUes  and  the  unfortunate 
from  persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  reck- 
less bureaucracy.  We  pledge  to  the  Na- 
tion that  we  WlU  unpack  and  rehabilitate 
the  Federal  courts  so  that  they  will  again 
function  not  as  a  tool  of  the  executive 
but  as  an  independent  coordinate  branch 
of  our  Government. 

Second.  We  favor  the  nomination  and 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  by  popular  vote  In  a  primary 
and  general  election.  The  term  of  of- 
fice for  these  officials  to  be  6  years  with 
no  election  or  reelection  to  either  ofBce 
thereafter.  This  will  reduce  political 
manipulation  and  corruption — self-per- 
petuation in  office — and  the  unwarranted 
assumption  of  Executive  power. 

Third.  Prohibition  of  any  political, 
economical,  financial,  or  military  com- 
mitments, treaties,  agreements,  under- 
takings, entanglements,  or  alliances  with 
any  foreign  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions, except  by  authorization  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress.  This  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations  on  Congress  where  it  belongs.  It 
will  prevent  foreign  nations,  in  the  fu- 
ture, from  exploiting  our  people  and  in- 
volving us  in  their  quarrels.  It  will  pre- 
vent giving  away  our  domestic  market  to 
foreigners  through  executive  trade 
agreements. 

Fourth.  Any  elected  or  appointed  of- 
ficials, or  any  citizen,  who  enters,  or  at- 
tempts to  enter,  into  any  agreement, 
commitment,  or  treaty  with  any  foreign 
representative  or  nation,  in  violation  of 
No.  3  of  this  platform,  or  any  person  who 
spreads  political  propaganda  as  a  paid  or 
financed  agent  of  a  foreign  government, 
shall  be  guilty  of  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities,  and  upon  conviction, 
shall    be   deprived   of   citizenship,   and 
otherwise  punished.    This  will  stop  the 
false  foreign  propaganda  by  paid  agents. 
We  are  capable  of  running  our  own  Gov- 
ernment— we  need  no  foreign  assistance. 
Fifth    We  believe  in  cooperation  and 
collaboration  with  all  nations  for  a  just 
and  permanent  peace.    We  demand  that 
the  four  freedoms,  with  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  be  incorporated  into  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  that  no  na- 
tion, large  or  small,  be  allowed  a  veto. 
We  demand  that  our  representatives  in 
the  United  Nations  organization  do  not 
give  tacit  or  silent  approval  of  the  liqui- 
dation of  other  nations'  people  and  the 
theft  of  their  territory  and  property. 

Sixth.  We  demand  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  be  reestablished,  and 
that  government  by  bureaucracy  be 
abolished.  Government  by  bureaucracy 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  American  way  of 
life.  For  150  years  we  got  along  fairly 
well  without  government  by  bureaucracy 
and  we  can  do  so  in  the  future.  We  de- 
mand that  all  legislative  powers  that 
have  been  granted  and  now  reside  in  the 
many  Government  bureaus,  commissions, 
and  agencies  be  returned  to  Congress.' 
This  in  order  to  reestablish  government 
by  law  and  not  by  men. 

Seventh.  We  demand  that  the  over 
2.C0G.000  Federal  employees  be  gradually 
reduced  to  less  than  700.000,  and  that 
there  be  a  reorganization,  consolidation, 
and  elimination  of  all  unnecessary,  mul- 
tiple Federal  bureaus  and  agencies. 


Eighth.  We  demand  that  deficit  spend- 
ing stop  and  that  the  budget  be  balanced. 
But  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  gov- 
ernors and  other  State  and  local  officials 
must  be  given  to  understand  that  deficit 
begging  must  also  stop.  The  constant 
begging  for  Federal  aid  is  the  cause  of 
bureaucracy,  and  will  in  the  end  mean 
dictatorship. 

Ninth.  We  favor  a  living  wage  for 
common  labor  on  the  American  stand- 
ard, and  the  ultimate  abolishment  of 
slums.  There  must  be  an  economic  floor 
below  which  no  human  being  is  per- 
mitted to  fall. 

Tenth.  We  favor  cost  of  production  for 
the  farmer  for  that  part  of  his  products 
domestically  consumed.    Congress  must 
preserve  and  protect  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  agriculture,  industry,  commerce, 
and  labor.    It  must  prohibit  Importation 
of  agriciUtural   or   industrial   products 
until  a  price  equal  to  t»-e  cost  of  produc- 
tion on  such  domestic  products  has  been 
reached.    Congress  must  protect  Amer- 
ican producers  from  the  manipulation 
of  foieign  exchange,  and  from  all  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods,  pro- 
duced abroad  by  labor  living  below  the 
American    standard.      Congress    must 
further  restrict  undesirable  immigration. 
Eleventh.  We  believe  In  employment 
assurance  rather  than  in  unemployment 
Insurance.     To  Insure  idleness  is  eco- 
nomic waste.    Congress  must  make  It 
possible  for  all  able-bodied  men   and 
women  to  labor  and  provide  themselves 
with  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter.    It 
must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  raise 
and  educate  a  family  not  by  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  but  by  employment  as- 
surance.   It  must  make  It  possible  for 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

Twelfth.  There  must  be  an  Intelligent 
old-age  compensation— security  from 
want.  Any  person  who  has  worked  from 
the  ages  of  20  to  60  has  produced  enough 
wealth  to  last  for  life.  If  such  a  person 
finds  himself  in  financial  distress,  and 
without  th3  means  of  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood, then  it  is  because  society  appro- 
priated the  wealth  he  created.  There- 
fore, it  Is  society's  duty  to  protect  such  a 
person  from  want. 

Thirteenth.  Congress  must  also  resur- 
rect, protect,  and  promote  individual  en- 
terprise. It  must  give  to  small  business 
a  square  deal— not  a  New  Deal  with 
stacked  cards,  points,  and  loaded  dice. 

Fourteenth.  We  must  never  forget  that 
veterans  come  first.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  the  veterans  are 
put  Into  the  same  position  as  they  would 
have  been  in  if  they  had  never  been  ta- 
ducted  into  the  armed  forces.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and 
should  be  compensated  In  paid-up  life 
insurance  to  the  same  extent  and  equiva- 
lent in  compensation  as  those  who  stayed 
at  home  received. 

Fifteenth.  Congress  must  rewrite  and 
simplify  our  whole  tax  system.  It  must 
protect  private  property  and  enterprise 
from  confiscatioil  by  taxation.  It  must 
protect  small  business  and  individiial 
enterprise  by  eliminating  the  economical 
domination  of  corporate  monopoly. 
Property  rights  are  but  human  rights 
when  rightly  distributed. 
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congress  must  restore  rep- 
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giving  unwarranted  power  to 
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National  Oovemment. 


Greatest  RecommeBdation  Potsible 
for  a  System  of  Government  Is  To 
Maka  It  Wark  "-Senator  Georfe  W. 
Hafon  t 


XZSBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  1 ERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAltPOCNTA 

XM  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESSNTATTVES 
Tue$dav.  JtUy  22.  1947 

Mr.  GBARHAKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
esose  of  its  timely  importance  and  the 
excellence  of  Its  composition,  I  hand  to 
the  Publ  c  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoMOUtai  lONAL  Recobd  the  text  of  an 
unusuan  f  able  and  well  considered  ad. 
dress  rec  jntly  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
George  '  V.  Malone,  United  States  Sen- 
ator f  ron  1  the  State  of  Nevada,  at  a  meet- 
tng  of  he  Western  Institute  of  the 
United  i  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Seeretar  es  and  Trade  Association  Man- 
agers vtich  convened  in  Reno.  Nev^  a 
few  days  ago. 

The  a(  dress  to  wtiich  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred. Ik  r.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 
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In  Oreeos — and  at  Che  same  meeting  r»- 
qurlert  afAttttlonal  money  to  stieugUian  c^m- 
munlaa  by  shipments  to  Ruosla  oa  the  old 
lend-lease  sgrcement.  These  ahlpments  in>| 
dude  oU  refinery  equipment  and  power  ma- 
chinery, which  our  own  people  are  unable  to  j 
secure. 

The  tragic  part  of  the  whole  thlrig  ts 
the  State  Department  even  now  apparent 
■Ma  notlitiig  wrong  with  furnishing  Rt 
with  ott   reflning  and  erasing  equipment] 
nsreessrj  for  production  of  hlgh-oct:)ne  ea 
line  for  war  planes:  and  heavy  power  ei,  i.p- 
ment  with  which  ;ihe  may  manufacture 
atom    bomb   and    other   war-waging   eqiSIp- 1 
ment.     Yet    at    th»   same    moment    we    arej 
■pending  $400,000,000  In  Greece  to  train  and] 
eqxiip  an  army  to  step  Russia  at  the  bore:  r 

Fortunately,  they  ran  bead-cn  Into  Se;.  •.»< 
Sttlxs  BaoKia.  chairman  of  the  Appruprti 
tions  Committee— one  of  the  moat  fortbrlg 
and  fearless  men  that  it  has  been  my  gc 
fortune   to   meet — and   he    literally    blast 
them  out  of  the  committee  room. 

The  aiftBlalMnUlon  which   is  now  ustagl 
Ru&slsn  aoaMMBlnB  ss  a  scare-head  to  i 
cure   billions  of  dollars   for   e.xpendlture 
Europe  Is  the  tarae  administration  which 
1933  recognized  Russia  as  a  blood  brother 
fore  the  President  even  had  his  chair  wanUil 
without  safeguards  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

This  Is  also  the  same  administration  tl 
eontintied  shipments  of  oil  and  scrap 
to  Japan  op  to  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Hart 
catastrophe  and  tlien  sent  tbe  boys  out 
the  Pac'flc  to  catch  the  same  scrap  iron 
their  bare  hands  coming  back  out  of  Ja 
nese  guns. 

They    have    apparently    learned    notl 
ftom  experience. 

BIPAKTTSAIf  rOltXICN  POLICT 

We  do  not  have  i  bipartisan  foreign  pottc 
in  the  United  Stiites  Senate — what  we 
have  is  a  few  Republicans  who  rote  with  tl 
Democrats   for   th:   disconnected   and 
gerous  emergency  decisions  of  the  admii 
tratlon.  appeiently  fallowing  the  pattern 
1937  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

TRX  TRUIfAa   POUCV 

The  Truman  policy,  a  so-called  extei 
to  Sorope  of  tbe  124-year -eld  Monroe  polV 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  effective,  prims 
because  President  Triunan  did  not  say  at 
the  Kuropean  area— as  President  Monroe 
about  South  America  in  1823— that  any 
vasion  of  that  area  by  a  foreign 
an    attempt    to    interfere   with    Its 
ment  or  trade  relations  would  be  consldc 
an  overt  act  which  meant  war. 

President  Trtunan  simply  asked  for  t4 
OOOiMO  from  the  Congress  of  the  Unit 
Btatas  to  stop  Russian  eommtmlsm  at 
OreA  border.  He  did  not  serve  notice  u| 
Russia  ttat  a  violation  of  that  ductrlx 
would  be  consldeied  an  overt  act  and  ln< 
cate  thrt  war  would  result,  so  It  was  not 
policy  at  all — It  was  simply  a  means 
securing  an  appropriation  from  the  Cons 
of  the  United  Stares  on  the  theory  of  deli 
Irg  an  ■Bagancy.  but  without  any  del 
plan  for  teal  eoluUcn.  The  reports  are 
that  they  are  reem[>loylng  most  of  tbe 
UNRRA  crowd  that  proved  such  a  flop. 
that  they  will  be  back  for  more  money  nc 
qirlng. 

MAjoa  Fowaas 

TNro  najov   powers  emerged   hninu 
War  n — not  three — not  five  and  not  flfty- 
tamAM  and  the  United  States. 
the  Uhttcd  Nations  recognized 
major  natkma — ttiat  number  Included  tl 
cotintrles,  England.  France,  and  China, 
can  only  survive  through  our  support- 
then   only   by  a  drastic  reorganisation 
their  way  of  life. 

It  Is  aiy  humMe  oplnloD  that  there 
only  two  com  sea:  Plrst.  we  can  serve  deftnl 
noOea  «pon  Rasala  that  to  continue 
methods  of  laiUtntlaa  In  Europe  wtU 
considered    an   overt    act    endangering 
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require  generations  of  time  to  throw  off.  If 
In  fact  we  could  ever  overcome  It. 

ri.itxTBn  ncpoer  ra 

The  objective  is  permanent  peace  while 
iaaaaslng  the  standard  of  living  throt^- 
out  the  world. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
65  different  standards  of  living  represented 
by  the  55  members  of  the  United  Nations 
present  a  definite  problem  In  trade  relatioiu. 

A  partial  answer  to  the  problem  is  tbe 
determination  of  the  differential  of  the  cost 
o:  production  on  speclflc  products  between 
this  nation  and  wherever  our  chief  competl- 
tioQ  la  located.  That  differential  should  be 
represented  In  this  country  by  an  Import 
fee.  Imports  are  not  prevented  by  such  an 
import  fee,  but  the  fees  bring  the  goods  In 
on  the  basis  of  an  equal  wage-standard  of 
living  level;  as  the  standard  of  living  wages 
are  raised  in  other  countries  the  import 
fees  here  are  reduced  In  proportion — and 
when  the  W£ge  standard  of  living  of  the  com- 
petitive country  approximates  our  own — then 
free  trade  Is  the  immediate  and  automatic 
result. 

The  workers  In  any  American  Industry  are 
entitled  to  protection  fnnn  low  cost  foreign 
labor  eqtial  to  the  differential  of  the  cost 
of  producing  such  products  in  this  country 
and  the  cost  of  production  In  tbe  foreign 
area  where  or  chief  competition  Is  located. 

Such  a  flexible  Import  fee  Is  included  In 
the  1030  flexible  tariff  act  In  which  It  is 
provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes  may  at  any  time  request  the  Tariff 
Commiaslon  to  compute  the  differential  of 
cost  of  production  of  any  specific  product 
between  this  country  and  such  competitive 
nation — that  amount  can  then  be  made  the 
tariff  or  import  fee  by  Executive  order. 

I  see  no  difference  between  importing  the 
product  of  low-coet  labor  and  Importing  the 
low-cost  labor  Itself. 

Let  us  get  oiu-  feet  back  on  the  ground 
and  face  this  thing — we  have  no  friends  in 
the  world  loday  except  through  the  protec- 
tion, or  of  the  money  that  we  can  oHer  them, 
■very  nation  but  ours  is  beirg  intensely 
realistic  and  practical — other  nations  are 
working  on  every  angle  to  Improve  their  po- 
sition. 

INVKSTMKNTS 

Congress  does  not  know  how  to  lend 
money;  it  only  knows  how  to  give  It  away. 
Congress  does  not  have  the  money  to  give 
away,  except  aa  it  Is  extracted  from  the  peo- 
ple's production  through  taxes.  Congress 
does  not  have  the  moral  right  to  give  away 
these  work  dollars  soaked  In  sweat. 

Private  business  not  only  knows  how  to 
lend  and  Invest  money,  but  It  also  knows 
how  to  collect  It  and  to  make  Investmente 
pay  dividends. 

American  private  capital  in  Asia.  Europe, 
and  South  America,  backed  by  American 
brains.  Ingenuity,  and  know-how,  could  grad- 
ually raise  the  standard  of  living  of  tbe  world, 
through  Investmente  In  new  enterprises  and 
In  rehabilitating  the  obsolete  plante  without 
Ooveriunent  assistance  of  any  kind. 

To  encourage  the  investment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  capital  it  ts  necessary  tc  rebuild 
the  national  and  interi.ational  Integrity  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  If  such  Integrity 
could  be  eetabllshed  no  Pedernl  appropria- 
would  be  necessary  or  required,  except 
for  an  <»mergency  food  supply  while 
they  were  making  their  first  crop. 


AND  mousTar 
Few  renMSnber  that  when  America  woke 
up  after  the  Civil  War  It  was  England's  busi- 
nessmen and  private  investors  who  furnished 
tbe  first  substantial  financing  for  our  trans- 
continental railroads  and  heavy  Industries 
In  this  country  because  thej  knew  that  this 
Ration  had  integrity  and  that  the  country 
would  grow  and  prosper.  Ttiey  did  not  give 
or  loan  America  the  money— they  took  stock 
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and  shares  in  the  railroads  and  Industries  and 
were  repaid  through  increased  production. 

The  situation  la  now  reversed.  Our  busi- 
nessmen have  the  experience,  the  credit,  and 
the  know-how.  The  opportunities  for 
profitable  investment  throughout  the  world 
are  almost  unlimited,  providing  the  integrity 
of  the  nation,  members  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  can  be  esubllshed  and  main- 
telned.  American  Industrlaliste  wtnxld  take 
stock  and  shares  In  the  new  enterprises  and 
operate  them — taking  their  profit  and  amor- 
tization paymente  out  of  the  Increased  pro- 
duction. No  appropriation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stetes  would  be  necessary. 

LOAirr 

We  must  adopt  a  policy  for  loaning  money 
to  foreign  nations,  and  only  loaning  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  productivity. 
Take  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  the  Increased 
productivity  to  nin  until  tbe  loan  Is  repaid 
as  we  do  in  tbe  case  of  our  own  citizens; 
loan  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Indus- 
trial and  farm  machinery,  equipment  for 
the  production  of  fertilizer  and  income-pro- 
ducing materials. 

Handle  it  Just  like  the  people  treat  a  good 
neighbor  who  has  bad  a  bad  fire;  loan  him  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  plow,  and  maybe  sign 
a  small  note  at  the  bank  to  buy  bis  seed 
corn  and  a  few  necessary  things  until  he 
makes  his  first  crop. 

Put  the  affected  nations  In  the  way  of 
supporting  themselves,  otherwise  there  Is  no 
end  to  their  needs;  they  will  be  Just  as  help- 
less and  hungry  next  year  as  they  are  now. 

Why  is  there  no  telk  of  new  methods  of 
production,  new  machinery,  and  new  and 
more  diversified  industrial  production  In  the 
Etu-opean,  Asiatic,  and  South  American  coun- 
tries; why  is  all  of  th*  talk  confined  to  a 
reshufflling  of  old  intereste  and  old  wealth; 
why  are  there  no  plans  for  creating  new 
wealth — and  why  Is  there  no  effort  being 
made  to  encourage  these  countries  to  raise 
their  own  wage  standard  of  living  through 
their  ovm  energy  and  resources? 

EMERGENCE-   rOOD 

It  Is  time  that  we  adopted  a  definite  policy 
In  the  method  of  emergency  feeding  tbe 
people  of  any  country,  of  appropriating  the 
necessary  funds  and  of  notifying  such  na- 
tions that  the  required  credit  has  been  es- 
tablished through  the  proper  agency  in  this 
country.  When  shipments  of  the  supplies 
are  made  in  the  approved  manner,  then  the 
Invoice  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Stetes  for  payment — quit  send- 
ing them  the  caah  to  be  expended  anywhere 
In  the  world  and  In  any  way  they  may 
decide — also  distribute  tjie  food  ourselves  so 
it  will  reach  the  hungry  peo|:rfe  and  so  they 
will  know  where  it  came  from. 

Treat  them  Ills  a  grcceryman  treate  a 
contractor  whose  paymente  for  his  work  are 
delayed.  The  cor  tractor  gets  credit;  he  does 
not  get  tbe  money  from  tbe  groceryman  so 
he  can  go  across  the  street  and  buy  from 
his  competitor. 


The  Taft-Hartley  labor  legislation  Is 
wrong  in  principle.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Government  should  not  be  In  the  busi- 
ness of  regulating  either  the  employer  or 
the  employees  beyond  seeing  that  they  obey 
the  laws  of  the  land  as  everybody  else  is  re- 
quired to  do.  The  principle  of  the  Wagner 
Act  was  wrong  In  the  first  place,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  we  passed  another  act  of  a  slightly 
different  character  on  the  same  principle  does 
not  make  it  right.  Under  the  principle  at 
Federal  board  control  th*  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum could  continue  to  vibrate  with  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  fortutws  of  the  party  in 
power  for  generatlona.  It  should  be  decided 
upon  basic  principles  and  then  left  alone. 

The  Taft-HarUey  labor  act  together  with 
the  Wagner  Act  should  be  repealed.  Tliflra 
should  be  no  Oovemment  labor  boards  with 


authority  to  direct  rither  the  empioyv  or 
the  employees  to  do  anything. 

In  their  place  there  should  be  enacted  a 
simple  stetement  of  national  policy  which  In 
effect  would  lay  down  the  principle  that: 

Employeea  and  employers  alike  shall  have 
the  tight  to  «elf-organlBatlon.  to  form,  to 
Join,  or  assist  organlsaUons  to  bargain  col- 
lectively tbroagh  reprsaenteUves  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  to  engage  In  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  and  protection. 

The  Federal  Government  could  very  well 
continue  the  principle  of  the  concillatloo 
board— having  no  authority  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept to  cooperate  with  both  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute— and  then  only  when  invited  to  sit  In — 
and  perhaps  to  hold  hearings  and  make  pub- 
lic their  findings.  Any  nrni—si  j  authority 
should  be  vested  In  the  fltatas.  They  alone 
have  the  power  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  maintenance  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  integrity  of  contracte  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  Is  the  only 
solution  for  that  age-old  problem  between 
the  man  v^o  hires  the  work  done  and  the 
man  who  works  with  his  bands.  And  that 
should  be  the  scope  of  the  Oovemment 
statutes. 

I  am  very  fond  of  Senator  Taft — 1  can 
discuss  the  matter  with  anyone  who  beiievee 
he  could  be  mistaken— but  I  will  not  listen 
to  anyone  who  questions  his  Integrity. 

CAPTTAL    nrvESTMKirr    AMD    TAXABLS    PBOPfSTT 

Due  to  increased  mechanization  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  operation  in  Industry, 
the  average  business  Investment  in  equip- 
ment per  man  has  Increased  from  approxi- 
mately six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  from 
eight  to  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Continually  increased  capital  expenditure 
In  business  Is  always  necessary  due  to  new 
Inventions,  obsolescence,  and  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  tax  structure  and  excessive  regtUa- 
tlon  have  combined  to  discourage  venture 
Investment  capital.  A  reorganized  tax  struc- 
ture and  t.  severe  scrutiny  of  regtilatory 
bodies  set  up  by  the  Government  over  the 
last  decade  la  necessary  to  regain  the  re- 
quired confidence  and  Incentive  for  such 
Investmente  which  are  absolutely  mandatory 
If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  production,  em- 
ployment, and  the  creation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. 

ova   LOAMIWO   nCBNIQDS 

We  are  about  to  be  treated  to  a  repetition 
oi  the  loaning  and  spending  technique  which 
pn>vaUed  during  the  decade  Jiist  preceding 
World  War  U. 

Two  advisory  committees  have  Just  been 
appointed  to  determine  the  maximum 
amount  of  mocey  we  can  loan  to  Europe  and 
pile  on  the  two  hundred  seventy  billion  na- 
tional debt,  together  with  the  amount  of 
go<xls  we  can  ship  them,  without  wrecking 
our  Internal  economy — Mr.  J.  A.  Krug.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  W.  AverUl  Harrl- 
msn.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  head  the  two 
committees. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  they  wlU  read 
the  menu  backward  and  come  up  with  the 
amount  they  need  which  estimates  have 
ranged  from  five  to  eight  billions  of  dollan 
pel'  year  for  6  years,  making  the  national 
debt  add  up  to  around  three  hundred  bii- 

llpnt 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  what  the 
nauiooal  debt  reached  fifty  or  sixty  billions 
in  the  late  thirties,  people  began  to  get  Jit- 
tery—when tbe  versatile  Henry  Wallace, 
th<!n  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  States. 
came  up  with  the  statement  that  be  had 
estimated  the  rseources  and  that  the  ooim- 
try  could  support  a  debt  of  approximately 
elgbty-nine  billiona— the  people  settled 
down  (util  the  debt  was  dangerously  close 
to  that  amount — and  then  the  world  econ- 
omist. Leon  Henderson,  after  a  profound 
study  of  national  resources,  announced  that 
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tbe  Nation  was  good  tor  a  •133.000.000,000 
debt— a  ad  then  «•  trare  In  Uie  war  and  coat* 
w«r«  forgotten 


I  low  on  September  Ist  Mr.  Krug  and 

n.  following  a  further  study  of 

natural  resources,  are  expected  to  start 

•  all  over  again — U  Congress  foUowi 

Tt  crommendation  and  approprlatca  tli* 

I  or  foreign  loans  the;  recomnMnd — 
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advocates  of  such  a  loan  say  It  la 

to  balance  our  foreign  sblpmenta 

up  the  dollar  balance  abroad,  since 

now  shipping  nearly  •20.000.000.000 

goods  abroad  annually  and  buying 

one-half   of   that   amcunt;    while 

that  the  loaned  difference  Is  neces- 

kcep  our  own  industrial  plants  and 

full  production. 

have  the  temerity  to  my  that  we 
.urn  more  of  our  production  for  home 
and  balance  the  Nation's  pro- 
capacity  against  domestic  consump- 
the  natural  exports  while  there  is 
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thls  is  being  done  in  furtherance 
i-called  Marshall  plan— which  again 

Truman  announcement  is  not  a  plan 

)ut  was  a  simple  announcement  that 
mote    money    will    be    fcrthccming    for 

until  the  countries  of  that  area  decide 
how  much  they  need  and  what  they 

with  it.  Congress  had  already  de- 
tbat  the  Greek-Turkey  loan  would  be 

of  the  so-called  loans  for  the  current 
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SO-CALLED  MASSHAU.  PLAN 


are  29  European  countries  contaln- 

25CL0OO  square  mllea  less  than  the  area 

United  States  and  three  times  as  many 

The    could    band    together    In    a 

States  of  Europe   for  their  mutual 

protection  and  pool   the  lines  of  royal   In- 

kingdoms  and  dictatorships  into  one 

If  tlon  of  29  separate  states— and  re- 

thelr  national  Integrity  through  a 

democratic    tree    election    form   of    govern- 

a  substantial  loan  to  build  in- 

plants  to  produce  for  their  own  needs 

I  legln  to  make  aaoae.  however.  In  that 

/  merlcan  prtff  capital  would  do  the 


estimated  that  England  and  British 
have  approximately  tl2.000.000XK)0 
tments  in  the  United  States — and 
ottier  European  natlotis  have  approzl- 
elght  bllltona  In  the  same  category. 
not  too  much  to  expect  for  them 
tb«  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  In- 
outside  invested  assets  amount- 
ing to  ipproxlmately  •13.0QO.CC0.0OO.  Into  ac- 
count (hen  considering  financing  the  new 
United  States  of  Europe. 

TBS  KMnaS-MINOSD   NATIONS 

The  butch.  English,  and  French  have  al- 

bren  empire-minded  and  have  always 

foreign  nations  imder  their  con- 

the  trade  benefits,  aa  witness  the 

that  the  Dutch  are  currently  having 

Indonesians. 

reason    that    may    have    heretofore 

for   the   domination   of   one    nation 

7  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the 

Such  domination  Is  purely  and  slm- 

t^de  racket — resulting  in  slave  labor 

wars,  and  must  not  continue  Indefl- 

the  principle  of  freemen  is  to  have 

meaning.    This  Nation  cannot  afford  to 

a  party  to  a  combination  of  such 

through  continuing  to  lend  money  for 


cetaln 


tie 


p  >ort. 


national  and  international  integrity 

Ration  memben*  of  the  United  Nations 

reestablished    the   opportimlty    for 

technicians,  bualnessmen  and  for 

capital,    invastments   will    be    prao- 

i\tt  the  world  for 


tlon  of  their  ctirrency  systems  can  be 
Ished  including  the  silver-bloc  operat 
then  the  relative  value  of  the  world's 
rencies  can  be  evaluated  and  some  stabt 
tlon  maintained.  It  is  time  to  quit  ji 
their  money  systems  and  work  to  Incr 
production.  Devaluing  money  to  lower  ' 
and  to  escape  debt  Is  one  of  the  oldest  tr 
in  the  trade,  but  It  also  destroys  the  Int 
of  nations. 

The  greatest  recommendation  possibl 
a  system  of  government  is  to  make  it  worl 

WAX    AND    PCACX 

Most  of  our  people  naturally  assume 
all  of  the  world  Is  at  pence  most  of  the 
since  this  country  has  only  had  Its  pei 
wars  and  in  between  peace  has  prevail 
this  Nation. 

Even  a  casual  historic  review  will  r4 
that  there  never  has  been  a  period  <  er 
5.000  years  of  recorded  history  whc:  nil 
the  world  was  at  peace.  Even  now  t  re 
2"  small  wars  (;oing  on  In  ths  world  .x 
in  the  Far  Ea.st  ranging  all  the  w..-  f^ 
civil  war.  as  between  the  so-called  Chi 
Communists  and  the  Chiang  Kal-Chek  f 
in  China:  to  t.ie  East  Indies  in  the  S 
west  Pacific  where  the  Dutch  are  again 
gaged  In  subduing  the  Indonesians 

Those    little    people    weighing    about 
pounds  wringing  wet,  but  presumably 
ing  a  country  which  Is  very  rich   in 
of  the  things  the  world  needs,  which 
the  sptces.  rubber,  and  many  stratr   ic 
critical  minerals  and  materials  needi  i  bi 
by  this  country,  have  e  national  pride 
want  to  run  their  own  country. 

The  Netherlands,  or  the  Dutch  n       ' 
known  to  be  an  empire-mlndcd  nation 
have  always  exploited  other  nations  Jtis< 
England  and  Prance  have  done  over  -<* 
generations,  and  are  still  trying  to  n.  tin 
their  status  in  their  satellite  natlon.s. 

The  wages  of  the  Indonesians  amuun 
about  two  to  five  dollars  per  month  In 
money  and  the  gooda  produced  under 
Dutch  supervlsicn   are  sold   to  us   at 
prices.    It  Is  a  trade  Interest  that  the    m 
minded  nations  have  in  other  count:  •  5 
ly  to  exploit  the  low  cost  labor  in 
for  their  own  profit. 

We    have   5  other   small    wars,   or 
rebellions  going  on  In   Europe.  6  sTih 
turbances  In  the  Near  East  and  Ind       a 
in  Latin  America,  making  a  total  of  21 
wars  nuw  In  nrogreas.  uny  one  of  which 
light   the  fuse  that  would   lead  to 
world   conflict,   as   was   done   In   Austi 
World  War  I  and  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  W( 
War  II.     Systems  of  government  based 
trade  wars  or  the  domination  of  other  na' 
for  any  reason  will  not  work  and  must 
fall  of  their  awn  weight. 

MAKX  oij*  OWN  sTarrsM  or  oovxaNMCNT 

The  greatest  n»commendation  poeslblaj 
a  system  of  goverrment  is  to  make  It 
It  should  be  clear  to  us  now  that  money 
our  own  taxpayers'  pockets  scattered  at 
dom  throughout  the  world  is  not  the  ai 
I  can  say  to  you.  like  Churchill  sal 
his  people  when  u>meone  sutcgested  that : 
land  relinquish  her  Jcmlnatlon  over 
ber  Asiatic  peoplea.  that  he  did  not 
the  King's  first  rrinlster  to  liquidate  the  ; 
iah  Empire.  I  cjm  say  to  you  In  a  like 
that  I  did  not  become  a  Member  of  the  ' 
States  Senate  U  dissipate  the  wealth  of ' 
United  States. 

We  must  aake  cnxt  system  of  free 
prise  cooMMlt  to  work— keep  our 
forces  strong — continue  our  laboratory 
perlments  In  me  .nods  of  vrarfare — keep 
secrets  to  ourselves  so  that  no  nation 
knows  Just  how  t-trong  we  are— eetabllah 
mamtain  the  )}C(.t  intelligence  system  In 
what  other  nations  are 
at  all  times  to  c<  <<[ 
with  all  otbar  watmna  la  iBAtBtalning 
It  peaae  In  tba  wwK    ■■<  ta  rs 


Ig  for  our  less  fortunata 

re  should  begin  to  turn 
>lves  and  determine  the 

an  America's  future,  and 
ig  for  communism  and 
the  hunting  Is  pretty 
(of  this  country  and  we 
while  getting  ready  to 
ii^ommunists.  It  Is  time 
back  to  Americans  and 
le  world. 


in  the  Missouri  Basia 

OP  REMARKS 
or 


;h  butler 


BXASKA 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

\6  (legislative  day  of 
July  16)    1947 

I  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  as  an 

larks  a  radio  discus- 

B.  Quinn,  executive 

sourl  Valley  Develop- 

id  Russell  Smith,  Icg- 

it  the  National  Farm- 

)uestion  of  controlling 

sloping  our  water  re- 

)uri  Basin.    This  dls- 

5t  over  the  Columbia 

>lumbia  Broadcasting 

kn  Lerch  as  moderator. 

Objection,  the  material 

)rinted  in  the  Ricoiu). 

^e're  going  to  discuss  a 

the  lives  of  millions 

tates    of    the    Nation — 

Durl    Valley    region— In- 

ska  and  paru  of  Mon- 

rth    and   South  Dakota. 

Dlorado.  Minnesota,  and 

par.  people  in  this  re- 

of  millions  of  dollars 

farmer  whose  fields  have 

»k  a  businessman  who's 

out  of  his  store — ask  a 

cleaning   up  silt  and 

[you     flood     control     Is 

^ne  agrees  to  that.    Tba 

vo  gentlemen  with   me 

iruss  the  two  major  pro- 

3mith.  legislative  secre- 

I  Farmers  Union  believes 

governed  by  a  central 

the    Tennessee   Valley 

B    Quinn.    executive 

^url  Valley  Development 

the  plan   approved   by 

jld  be  continued.    Now. 

favor  the  plan  now  in 

itline  it  for  us— that  is. 

has  been  accomplished 

Ir  Lerch  and  friends  of 
ry  Journal.  Just  three 
ress  and  our  late  Presl- 
ling  the  absolute  neces- 
le  bread  basket  of  the 
for  future  generations 
gigantic,  diversified  pro- 
phases of  natural  re- 
suri  Valley  Basin  that 
I  world   has  ever  under- 

Ivery  important  decision 

jndertaklng  the  expert- 

jenciea   of   our   Federal 

iploy  the  beat  technical 
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experts  of  oiv  Ration.  Strong  political  pres- 
Mira  was  applied  by  poUtlcal  Idealisu  to 
•■tabllsh  a  alngle  Independent  Government 
agency— such  as  the  TVA— but  Congress  In 
Its  wisdom  realized  that  the  Missouri  Valley 
Basin  was  a  multiple-purpose  project  that 
covered  a  hr^e  tetritory,  13  times  larger  than 
the  TVA.  and  that  the  program  required 
tour  agencies,  each  eiqierts  In  their  own  line, 
rather  than  Just  one  agency  whose  major 
qualification  was  to  nriminicter  a  political 
and  economic  philosophy  such  as  In  the  TVA. 
When  the  developjicnl  prngram  for  the 
ICssourt  Valley  Basin,  called  the  Plck-Sloan 
plan  Is  completed,  more  than  S.OOO.COO  acres 
of  land  wlU  be  Irrigated,  10jOOO,OOO.COO  kilo- 
watts or  electric  poryer  wUl  be  generated 
annually.  AmxIb  will  be  controlled  and  com- 
mercial navigation  trom  Sioux  City  to  St. 
Louis  win  be  a  reality.  The  baalc  design  of 
the  plan  provides  for  105  reservoirs,  for  fiood 
walls  and  levee  protection,  for  roll  conserva- 
tion, soil-eroslon  control,  recreational  facil- 
ities and  fish  and  wild-life  oooservation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Federal 
Power  CommSsslon,  all  long-time  established 
•fencles  of  Federal  Government  directly  im- 
«er  the  control  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  each  been 
given  by  legiBlative  mandate  a  definite,  dis- 
tinctive part  in  the  caieXully  coordinated 
plan. 

In  three  short  years,  Interrupted  first  by  the 
war  and  again  last  year  by  a  Presidential  or- 
der to  stop  all  public  works,  the  Plck-Sloan 
phm  is  already  22  percent  completed,  and 
has  Just  been  given  an  appropriation  to  be 
expended  in  1M8,  that  amounts  to  more 
aoney  than  totally  spent  in  the  MlsBouri 
Valley.  Basin  since  Uie  Republic  was  founded. 
Mr.  LxKCU.  Well,  Mr.  Quinn.  you've  out- 
lined the  prugram  which  is  now  in  operation. 
Now  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  Mr. 
Smltb  of  the  Farmers  Union  Is  proposing  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  Now  Mr.  Smith, 
just  how  does  your  plan  differ  from  the  pro- 
grain  as  outlined  by  ilr  Quinn? 

Mr.  aMOi.  WeU,  Don,  it  differs  in  two 
piliiciiMil  raapects.  They  are  the  two  that 
were  dted  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  time 
he  urged  the  adoption  of  a  MiBsouri  Valley 
Authority  blU,  and  that  was  at  the  time  that 
he  approved  the  present  Pick -Sloan  plan. 
First  of  tboae  Ls  that  administratively,  it  has 
to  most  of  tis  now  that  these 
•fancies  in  the  valley  are  compet- 
kig  with  each  other  In  a  very  wasteful  man- 
ner—that we  will  never  be  able  to  achic\'e  an 
Integrated  program — we  will  never  be  able 
to  achieve  a  program  that  is  close  to  the 
people — that  ts  raspaasible  to  them— unless 
we  auke  It  possible  for  decisinns  to  be  aaade 
la  the  aiea,  and  for  those  decisions  to  cover 
an  phases  of  ths  development  and  use  of  re- 
aotarces.  Now  the  second  principal  dllTerence 
is  that  in  the  present  Plck-Sloan  plan,  we 
feel  that  the  problems  are  being  attacked 
1 — that  nothing  Is  done  until  an 
icy  exists,  snd  that  It  never  Is  the 
«f  action  that  attaeics  the  basic  dif- 
flevltles.  In  other  words,  the  only  way  you 
get  an  integrated  plan  is  through  one  di- 
recting agency,  and  the  only  way  you  actually 
oontrul  floods  or  gtt  m'lxlmum  power  devel- 
opmcQt  or  ase  the  rivers  to  their  best  ad- 
vaat^e  for  navigation,  for  recreation,  or  for 
taHgatton  ta  the  western  part  Is  through  a 
single  plan.  The  present  plan,  in  our  view, 
is  not  a  plan  at  all — it's  simply  a  compromise 
betwean  two  conflicting  agencies. 

Mr.  liCaca.  WeU  now.  Mr.  Quinn.  do  you 
baUsms  that  your  plan  overcomes  the  weak- 
nasses  which  Mr.  Smltb  feels  are  inherent 
In  It — In  other  words  that  the  administration 
of  the  Piek<Aoaii  plan  Is  loose,  and  leaves 
room  for  a  gnat  tfMl  o(  MidlMi  afgument 
batwaeu  the  various  governmental  agencies? 
Mr.  Quinn.  WeU,  Mr.  Lerch.  Fm  delighted 
that  you  asked  that  question.    Ths  coordl- 


naUag  factor  for  the  ^eokctaa  of 
Government  Is  what  we  caU  the  Missouri 
Valley  Interagency  Committee,  which  la 
composed  of  five  Governors  in  Qie  V<— fnir| 
Valley  States,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments involved.  This  eomnittee  has  baea 
In  cperatlon  for  2  years  and  it  has  settled 
e«ei7  aajor  problem  that  has  come  bef<we 
it. 

Mr.  Lthth.  WeU  now,  let  me  ask  (bis  <]<ms- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Smith.  Which  plan  do  you  be- 
lieve offers  the  fastest  flood  relief — that  1^ 
your  plan  or  Mr.  Quinn 's  plan?  Which  will 
get  the  Job  done  first? 

Mr.  Smtth.  Well,  there's  no  quesUon  of 
speed  involved.  The  qnestlon  Is  whether 
you  control  floods  or  not,  period.  Became 
the  Army  engineers  have  been  eontrolling 
fioods  theoretically  there  for  100  yeaca,  and 
yet  the  flood  crest  this  year  was  tbe  highest 
in  history. 

Mr.  I«acH.  And  yet  on  the  otttet  band.  Mr. 
Quinn.  you  say  that  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1944. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Well,  Mr.  Lerch  and  Mr.  Smith. 
I  might  point  out  that  speed  to  control 
floods  is  essential  and  that  nature  sometimes 
provides  fioods  that  even  the  best  of  plans 
doesn't  contemplate.  For  instance.  In  ths 
Tennessee  Valley  when  over  8800,000,000  has 
been  expended  to  control  fioods.  the  Army 
engineers  have  been  called  upon  again  to 
build  a  flood -control  dam.  and  as  far  as 
we're  concciTied,  we  have  the  best  competent 
engineers  and  the  only  plan — we  need  only 
adequate  money.  The  MVA  doesnt  exist. 
It  is  purely  a  theory.  Isnt  that  right.  Mr. 
Smith? 
Mr.  SMn-H.  It's  a  bUl. 
Mr.  LxacH.  Well,  let  me  ask  what  is  the 
status  of  that  bill  at  the  present  time,  Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  It's  In  the  Senate  committee — 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee — and 
it  is  highly  Tialikely  that  there  will  be  any 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress  on  it,  be- 
cause the  President  has  Just  asked  for  addi- 
tional   money    for    the    Army    engineers    to 

spend — in  our  view  to  waste 

Mr.  Lerch.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude  on  this  question? 

Mr.  SMriH.  The  President's  attitude  is 
that  he  ts  for  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority, 
but  he  wants  immediately  the  Army  engi- 
neers  to  spend    two  hundred    thirty -seven 

million  out  of 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  might  put  It  this  way. 
The  President  evidently  is  for  an  MVA  only 
so  far  as  the  few  votes  it  vrtll  catch,  but 
I  would  remind  you  that  he  keeps  signing 
the  appropriations  bills  for  the  existing 
agencies  of  government. 

Mr.  LaacH.  Well,  now,  how  do  the  peofHe 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  fe^  about  it.  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smits.  Well,  from  what  Mr.  Quinn 
Just  said,  I  wotild  asstune  they  must  be 
for  It,  If  It  Is  a  vote-catching  device. 

Mr.  QmwN.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  is  supported  by  all  gov- 
ernors, all  leglslstlve  bodies,  every  farm  bu- 
reau federation,  and  Mr.  Smith,  some  of  your 
State  farm  union  otganizations  are  for  the 
Plck-Sloan  plan.  In  other  words.  It  is  the 
only  ooagressional  autaoriaed  plan,  which 
calls  for  th»  devdopment  program  to  be  ac- 
oompUshed  undo-  the  American  system  of 
government.  No  States'  righU  or  powers  are 
surrendered. 

Mr.  SifiTB.  Well,  any  action  that's  taken  bm 
a  result  of  an  authorization  by  Congress  wm 
be  done  tmder  the  American  syvtem  of  gov- 
«Tunent.  As  far  sa  the  Farmers  Union  Is 
concerned .  there's  only  one  State  organiza- 
tion that  has  ever  mppronna  the  Plck-aioaa 
piaa. 

Mr.  Umcu.  WeU  then,  gentteasen.  from  yoor 
positions,  it's  impossible  to  reach  an  itfrea- 
ment  on  this  question.  However,  Xtom  what 
you  have  said,  you  are  egreed  that  there 
should  be  a  program  of  flood  control  and  de- 


KBkqment  In  the  JWiainiM  Valley— but  fan 
cliaagrec  on  how  It  should  be  carried  out. 
Your  disagreement  centers  on  the  sdmlnts- 
tratlon.  Whereas.  Mr.  Smith,  you  feel  that 
It's  asaential  to  have  a  central  authority  in 
csittar  tc  gain  the  full  benefits  of  flood  control, 
navlgatton.  power,  and  irrigation;  you.  Mr. 
Qulna,  feel  that  this  can  be  better  achieved 
XBsdsr  the  present  plan  as  approeetf  fey  Oea« 
rrwH  wltfuiby  autbority  Is  deeanUallasd  be- 
tween the  various  Government  agendea. 


it  WiU  fie  latemtinc  To  Knew  Why  Mr. 
Ho«Ter,  After  a  Few  Days'  Visit  ia 
Gennaay,  Is  So  Vitally  CoacerBed  aod 
Sli«dd  Afaia  Advocate  a  Repetttioo  of 
the  Tragic  Errors  of  the  Past  Which, 
Due  to  Brttish  Influence,  Permitted 
German  Cartels  To  Rehnid  Her  Heavy 
Indnrtriet 


EXTENSION  OP  RiaifARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 

IK  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRfiSKNTATTVES 

Satu}  dap,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  By!r.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  recommendatiofw  of  our 
ftjrmer  Presitlent.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
on  Germany.  Since  it  Is  unfortunately 
ajjparent  that  many  high  oflkials  in  the 
GDvemment.  due  to  their  former  affilia- 
tions, seem  to  agree  with  his  rw^T*"— *t 
and  advocacy.  I  believe  it  is  importaot 
that  the  House  ahonld  also  consider  the 
implications  of  Mr.  Hoover's  views  en 
re<  orKtructtng  Germany. 

l€r.  Speaker,  why  is  Herbert  Hoover  to 
solicitous  toward  Germany? 

In  1919,  as  American  Pood  Adminis- 
trator, he  wanted  to  rebuild  Germany, 
noi.  punish  her. 

In  1931,  the  Hoover  moratorium  on 
reparations'  payments  enabled  the  Ger- 
mans to  utilise  all  their  financial  re- 
sources to  increase  the  speed  of  rearma- 
ment, and  to  escape  their  Just  deserts  for 
the  First  World  War. 

In  1936,  he  called  German  military  re- 
anraament  negligible. 

In  1947  Hoover  has  reported  to  the 
Prctsident.  after  only  S  weeks  in  Europe, 
thai  the  Potsdam  agreement  to  disarm 
Germany  aod  destroy  her  war  potential 
is  unwise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  be 
unnecessariiy  concerned  by  the  future  of 
Oennany.  I  think  he  Is  Just  as  wrong 
about  rebuilding  German  strength  now 
as  tie  was  in  1928  when  he  assured  the 
American  people  that  we  would  have  two 
cars  in  every  garage  and  a  chicken  in 
every  pot.  or  again  in  1932  when  he 
prcphesled  that  grass  would  grow  in  the 
streets  of  every  main  street  in  America 
under  our  great,  late  war  Presitient, 
PranWin  D.  Rooserelt. 

CmCAXB  ALOlfZ  ZO  BLAKX  rOt  WAX'S 


•nie  whole  world,  except  the  Amerlcaa. 
is  prostrate  because  of  the  ravages  of 
Geiman  warfare.   Europe  is  in  shambles. 
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Qerma  ny  and  Germany  alone  Is  to  blame. 
Matiin  119^.  all  this  devastation  and  trag- 
edy hi  re  been  broOKht  about  under  that 
flend  ncarnate.  Adolf  Hitler,  who  was 
brought  to  power  by  the  German  indus- 
trialist i  and  cartelists  and  Junkers,  and 
who  n(  w  are  bent  on  reconstructing  and 
rebuilc  tng  a  strong  Germany  for  another 
try.  ai  parently  with  Mr.  Hoover's  ap- 
proval. 

Notv  ithstanding  all  this.  Herbert 
Hoovei  appears  to  be  willing  to  excuse 
Germaay  ju3t  as  he  excused  her  after 
the  Fir  st  World  War.  and  urged  that  we 
give  asi^istance  to  her.  More  than  once 
before  the  S:cond  World  War  began  he 
pointet  !y  Ignored  their  armies,  their 
tanks,  their  growing  war  industry,  and 
their  savage  trade  policies. 

Mr  Hoover  did  not  show  the  5ame 
soliclti  dc  for  our  own  veterans  after  the 
First  VTorld  War.  nor  for  our  own  hun- 
gry ard  unemployed  millions  alter  the 
1929  crash. 

Wh|,  Mr.  Speaker:  why? 

Hoo<er  sajrs  he  is  anxious  to  save 
money  for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Yet  le  knows  full  well  that  we  have 
just  finished  a  war  against  German  ag- 
iriMtu  n  which  cost  the  American  tax- 
pajen  more  than  $350.000.000  000.  and 
the  Uti  is  of  3CO.0OO  brave  Americans,  not 
to  meiiion  the  tragedy  of  700,000  dis- 
abled. 

Are  ve  again  to  save  a  few  millions  of 
dollars  now.  and  spend  billions  later  to 
«leeU03  the  monster  he  alms  to  recreate? 

Bad  it  not  been  for  the  Hoover  policies 
of  "be  kind  to  poor  Germany"  in  1919 
and  it  roughout  the  perilous  years  that 
followed.  Germany  could  not  have  re- 
armed even  with  aid  of  Great  Britain. 
hi  d  the  Republican  Party  not  f ru>- 
the  will  of  the  American  people 
by  kee  >ing  the  United  States  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  League  might 
have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  Ger- 
many i  nd  Japan  in  check.  There  might 
have  h  ?en  no  World  War  11.  I  should 
think  t  lat  by  now,  in  the  light  of  history, 
even  Berbtrt  Hoov3r  would  know  that  it 
Is  a  m  stake  to  allow  Germany  to  grow 
strong  to  create  armies  and  to  develop 
a  capa  ^ty  for  again  scourging  the  face 
of  the  rnrth  with  inhuman  and  bar- 
barous warfare. 

Herbert  Hoover  already  shows  equal 
solicitu  de  for  Japan. 

1  rr  csaitANT  pioovcs  rem  psacs 

Mr.  I  peaker,  I  certainly  want  the  Oer- 
numa  io  produce  as  much  of  their  own 
Ihrtef  ts  la  possible  with  the  resources 
which   hey  have  available. 

I  wa  It  them  to  mine  their  coal ;  their 
phosplilte:  their  minerals;  grow  their 
potato<s:  produce  their  milk  and  their 


butter; 


cratic  nay  of  life- -the  American  way  of 


life:  to 
and  if 


I 


and  learn  how  to  live  the  demo- 


provide  for  peace  and  not  for  war, 
possible  for  them,  to  forswear 


their  K  azi  ideology. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  prefer  to 
see  the  entire  German  Nation  living  on 
our  do  c  than  to  :;ee  one  thing  done  to 
make  1  possible  for  Germany  to  launch 
anothe  *  world  war.  from  which  our  civil- 
aatkm  can  never  survive. 


cxaiCAirr  uaok  castsls  tools  or 

WORIJ>-WIDE  WAJtfAU 

In  Germany  the  German  Goveri 
deliberately  encouraged  the  formii 
International    cartels    which    cnt^ 
themselves  like  the  strangulation   . 
P]rthon  In  the  economy  of  the  work 
that  Then  Hitler  struck,  the   wt_. 
democracies  were  almost  helplessly 
meshed  in  the  coils  of  international 
tel  agreements. 

Many  of  our  own  great  trusts  and 
nopoHes  were  deep  in  this  internatic 
conspiracy  to  create  a  world  go\c:  u  . 
of  the  people,  by  Big  Business.  ...d 
Big  Bii.siness,  as  a  vast  amount  of 
ble  evidence  pioves,  and  as  Mr.  H( 
should  know. 

TcaainxD  bt  procpict  op  stcong  ceb)«ai 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tcrr  flt-d  by 
happening  today  in  Germany,    i-ji 
practical  purposes,  the  Potsdam 
ment  Is  a  dead  letter. 

Now  and  when  we  get  a  peek  jjI 
the  Iron  curtain  of  Allied  occu; 
We  find  that  not  even  the  sati 
bombing  of  Germany  really  dest 
Germany's  Industry,  and  the  new  Ami 
can  Government  policy  appears  to 
restore  German  Industry  as  rapidly] 
possible. 

It  took  Germany  20  years,  from  1911 
1939.  with  only  the  passive  help  of 
former  enemies,  to  be  in  position  t  ^ti 
again  and  destroy  the  world's  pc.^  - 
prosperity. 

Now.  with  the  invaluable  help  of 
own  blind  patriots,  I  greatly  fear  it 
be  only  a  few  short  years  before 
many  can  again  set  out  to  conquer 
world  and  destroy  civilization. 

Three  times  within  my  own  life 
Oermaii  people  have  been  led  by 
leaders  teto  a  foreign  war — the 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  the  First  W< 
War.    and    the    Second     World 
Every  war  has  brought  death  and 
structlon  to  other  nations;  but  ah 
Germany  has  struck  outward  ar.ri  k^ 
any   rreat   devastation   from    h^ 
lands,  and  has  emerged  more  pow< 
and  more  dangerous  than  before. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1848. 
forebears  of  many  of  the  finest  and 
patriotic  families  in  America  fled 
many  to  escape  that  always-incrc 
militarism  and  apgression  and  the 
anny  of  the  industrialists  and  the  Junj 
families.      The    German    leaders 
driven  out  the  strongest  democratic 
ments  and  have  led  the  remaining 
ulation    >'arther  and   farther  do    ■^ 
road  to  international  self-destrut  uioi 

AUtXAOT  WAR'S  HORKOtS  AK<  rOSCOTTnf 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  bring 
from  their  'oreign  graves  the  t>odiesl 
our  brave  boys,  sacrificed  to  the  Insf 
ambitions  of  world  conquest  of  Hi' 
the  cartelists  who  put  him  in  po'       a| 
supported  his  mad  lust  for  dea    i   a] 
destruction;  yet  already  there  are 
leans,   forgetful   of  Lidice,   of   B  :-h« 
wald,  o    Oswiecm.  of  the  Bat t It- 
Bulge,   and    lured    only    by    dreams 
avarice,  who  want  to  forget  what 
many   did   and   how   she   betrayed 
world,  and  restore  the  Germany  of 
tels,  slave  labor,  and  economic  v,arfa 


\r  says  that  we  must 
lof  history.  We  must 
(>mic  controls  agreed 
We  must  repeat  the 
I  the  succeeding  years 
red  and  petted  the 
irope. 

lere  are  agencies  of 
lich,  during  the  war, 
^he  outstanding  cron- 
jrnment.  genuin*^  ex- 
ancmy  of  Europe,  who 
Iterest  in  the  problems 
ion  and  preservation 
who  knew  that  Gcr- 
^hwarted  world  p^^ace 
Their  studies  and 
|ald  the  basis  for  the 

kt. 

-MT   tXPXtT 

came  back  from 
1 3  weeks — and  I  know 

^ose  days  he  actually 

-posing  as  an  exi^ort. 

knowledge  than  he 
^t  short  trip,  and  as  a 
which  he  was  pre- 
In?  the  food  situation 
pt  the  politics  or  the 
>cver  came  back  tnd 

Lions  which  cruld  re- 

ig  Germany  into  the 
^rial  power  in  Europe 

le. 

lave  expert  testimony 
^ally  patriotic  sources. 

tance.  the  statements 
[Martin,  who  resigned 

:artelization  division 

litary  government  ef- 
having  served  since 

le  superficial  observa- 

rs.  but  on  the  inside, 

fained  in  18  months. 

that  decartelizatlon 

)y  American  spccial- 

10  are  trying  to  ma- 

Xn  Government  into  a 

to  oppose  commun- 

In  one  form  or  an- 

economic  control  of 


INCXSAsn 

^easing  concern  about 
3f  American  policy  Is 
^spread  discussion  of 
icrican  pre.«s.    Since 
Be  remarks.  Mr.  Sum- 
Under  Secretary  of 
^reat  CordeP  Hull  in 
jrican  foreign  policy 
Rrucial  years,  has  de- 
)r-Germany   Idea   so 
Iking  of  Industry  and 
)vernment  circles, 
liberal   pungent  para- 
belles'  recent  discus- 

vho  saw  no  clanger  In 

a  powerful  and  cen- 

a  buffer  against  com- 

rr.pagandists     and    the 

I  more  distressed  by  the 

Germans  than  by  the 

have  inflicted  on  the 

ice  more  complain  of 

kngeance." 
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They  have  been  Joined  by  our  occupation 
•uthGritlea,  who  are  apparently  unaware  that 
our  policies  tn  Germany  involve  any  Issues 
outside  of  the  occupation  zones,  and  by  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  woxild  reduce  our 
prewnt  expendlturei.  no  matter  what  the 
UtttBBMtte  cost  of  such  a  penny-wise,  pound- 
fsottrti  reduction  may  represent. 

If  these  influences  prevaU  In  the  deter- 
mination of  our  policy,  we  wUl  sacrifice  our 
basic  objective  of  creating  a  world  order  un- 
der which  we  can  safely  live. 

Prance  Is  the  key  to  European  reconstruc- 
tion. History  has  shown  that  France  was 
right  in  1919  when  she  demanded  adequate 
guaranties  against  a  resxirgence  of  German 
might,  and  that  the  English-speaking  powers 
were  blind  to  their  own  vital  interests  when 
they  refused  to  provide  her  with  such  guar- 
anUes. 

If  we  once  more  adopt  a  German  policy 
that  endangers  French  security,  we  will  again 
lose  our  chance  of  helping  to  bring  about 
European  reconstruction  and  a  lasting  peace. 

As  our  recent  directive  stated.  Germany 
must  become  "sUble  and  productive."  The 
resources  of  western  Germany  must  certain- 
ly become  an  Integral  part  of  Europe's  econ- 
omy. But  the  only  safe  way  to  achieve  those 
objectives  is  through  permanent  Interna- 
tional reconstruction  which  meets  the  needs 
of  all  western  Europe. 

WHAT  or  OnUAlfT'S  TICTIMST 

Must  we  weigh  what  Is  our  righteous 
course  in  European  rehabilitation?  No. 
That  was  determined  under  the  Potsdam 
agreement.  Let  us  not  forget  bled-white 
and  war-destroyed  France,  ravaged  and 
war-destroyed  Poland,  war-torn  and 
robbed  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
war-overrun  and  robbed  Czechoslovakia, 
Norway.  Yugoslavia.  Greece,  Luxem- 
bourg. Russia,  Rumania,  Himgary,  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  and  Bulgaria,  our  Allies 
who  suffered  with  us,  whose  countries 
were  despoiled.  And  to  the  aggressor  of 
those  countries — Germany — Mr.  Hoover 
would  extend  first  aid  in  rehabilitation  to 
again  flaunt  military  might  and  power. 
That  cannot  be. 

HOOVCa  WANTS  TO  BSVX8SE  POLICY 

Mr.  Hoover  wants  to  reverse  our  poli- 
cies. Instead  of  reducing  Germany  to  a 
peaceful,  democratic  state  dedicated  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  while  we  give  her 
weaker  neighbors  an  effort  to  build  up 
their  own  resources  so  they  can  be  pros- 
perous without  the  stifling  restrictions  of 
German  economic  warfare,  Mr.  Hoover 
apparently  would  like  to  see  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  transformed  to  a  great  farm- 
ing area  merely  to  be  domineered  and 
under  the  iron  heels  of  the  German 
cartels. 

He  seems  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
that  the  heavy  industry  of  Germany  is 
the  war  industry  of  Germany.  Under 
Hitler  the  Germans  learned  that  there  is 
no  basic  difference  between  economic 
warfare  and  military  warfare.  They 
fought  both  with  the  same  plants,  the 
same  cartel  agreements,  the  same  sav- 
age tariff  agreements,  the  same  phony 
money,  the  same  utter  disregard  of 
treaties  and  promises. 

Great  God,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Herbert 
Hoover  thinks  that  rearming  Germany 
is  a  barrier  against  Russian  communism 
he  is  indeed  blind. 

If  we  reduce  all  Europe  to  abject  pov- 
erty while  we  create  a  German  boom,  ^e 


are  inviting  communism.  We  are  beg- 
ging for  it. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  cost  us 
the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  liberated  peo- 
ple of  Europe  than  to  reward  Germany 
for  having  started  this  last  war  while  we 
punish  our  friends  and  allies  for  re- 
sisting. 

Let  us  halt  this  mad  race  toward  war 
and  race  suicide.  Let  us  work  and  strive 
for  peace.  And  let  us,  as  a  first  step,  see 
that  Germany  stays  disarmed. 

BOOvn  Df   1»1» 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  shall  quote  from 
Mr.  Hoover. 

On  March  21,  1919.  In  a  memorandum 
entitled  "Why  We  Are  Feeding  Ger- 
many," Herbert  Hoover  reasoned  as 
follows : 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  a  Governor,  I 
would  say  It  is  because  famine  breeds  an- 
archy, anarchy  Is  infectious,  the  Infection 
of  such  a  cesspool  will  Jeopardise  Prance  and 
Great  Britain  which  will  yet  spread  to  the 
United  States.     •     •     • 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
treasurer,  I  would  say  that  this  Is  a  good 
bargain  because  It  saves  the  I7ntted  States 
enormous  expenditures  In  Europe  for  the 
support  of  idle  men  and  allows  these  men 
to  return  to  productivity  In  the  United 
SUtee. 

In  his  recent  reports  to  the  President 
on  the  German  economy,  Mr.  Hoover 
made  approximately  the  same  observa- 
tions.   He  said,  for  Instance: 

A  still  further  saving  to  British  and  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  Is  possible  if  maximum  ex- 
pedition could  be  made  of  exports  of  Ger- 
man manufacture. 

The  restoration  of  trade  is  inevitable  and 
every  day's  delay  in  removing  these  barriers 
Is  simply  adding  to  the  burden  of  our  tax- 
payer.    •     •     • 

To  persist  in  the  present  policies  will  cre- 
ate, sooner  or  later,  a  cesspool  of  unemploy- 
ment or  pauper  labor  In  the  center  of  Europe 
which  Is  bovmd  to  infect  her  neighbors. 

The  present  report;  by  Mr.  Hoover  are 
not  only  the  rehashing  of  an  old  Hoover 
formula  for  the  preservation  of  Ger- 
many's industrial  might,  but  they  are 
shot  through  with  economic  fallacies. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  admit,  he  suc- 
ceeded In  presenting  to  the  American 
people  a  very  simple,  and  hence  easily 
convincing,  statement  of  the  exceedingly 
complicated  German  problem.  But  on 
such  questions  as  exports  and  imports, 
Mr.  Hoover  depends  upon  1936  figures 
on  the  grounds  that  in  that  year,  Ger- 
man industry  was  not  "distorted  by  her 
annexations  and  her  most  intensive  ar- 
mament activity."  Surely,  Mr.  Hoover 
knows  about  the  devious  devices  eAi- 
ployed  by  Germany  as  early  as  1936  (Vo 
bolster  her  export  trade.  Surely,  Mr. 
Hoover  Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
German  rearmament  began  as  early  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public. 

HOOVES   ECONOMIC   PAIiACIXS 

Germany's  cartelization  program  be- 
gan almost  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  World  War  I  hostilities.  The 
German  steel  cartels,  L  G.  Farben,  the 
electrical  cartel,  the  coal  cartel — all 
these  developed  prior  to  1936  and 
reached  proportions  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  modern  industrial  world,  so  that 


by  1936  It  ./as  clear  that  no  European 
power  was  in  a  position  to  withstand 
Germany's  economic  pressure.  TTie  reg- 
ular trade  practices  of  Europe  were  up- 
set by  Germany's  machinations  and 
dumping.  No  nation  could  oppose  Ger- 
many's ruthless  trade  practices.  In  the 
field  of  heavy  machinery  and  machlne- 
tX)ol  industries,  and  alimiinum.  Europe  be- 
came subservient  to  and  dependent  upon 
Germany  for  supplies.  The  total  result 
was  that  Europe's  trade  and  commerce 
were  not  in  a  position  to  prosper.  But  it 
was  not  only  Europe.  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
was  affected  by  the  German  octopus: 
American  industry,  too,  had  to  shell  out. 
and  the  consequences  were  most  dis- 
astrous when  we  remember  that  on  the 
eve  of  World  War  II  our  war  prepara- 
tions were  hamstrung  by  the  German 
cartel  network. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  what  Ger- 
many did  in  the  1930's  is  to  show  where 
her  money  was  spent.  German  statistics 
available  show  that  between  the  years 
1933-36  Germany  spent  most  of  her  in- 
come on  the  development  oi  her  capital 
goods  or  heavy  industry.  In  3  years, 
after  Hitler  seized  power,  Germany's  new 
investments  in  heavy  industry  were  in- 
creased almost  500  percent,  while  It  in- 
creased only  200  percent  in  the  consum- 
er-goods industry.  These  figures  are  ex- 
tremely Important  and  should  be  hept  In 
mind  in  di.^cusslng  Germany's  economy, 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  not  done.  These 
figures  clearly  show  that  the  German 
economy  before  the  war — yes,  and  as 
early  as  1936— w'as  deliberately  planned 
to  give  Germany  the  mastery  over  Eu- 
rope— war  or  no  war.  In  193« — and  this 
is  for  Mr.  Hoover's  Information— with 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  area  and  20 
percent  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
Germany  accounted  for  one-half,  and. 
In  some  cases,  much  more  than  one-half, 
of  the  total  European  production  of 
heavy  industries  that  furnished  her  war 
potential — namely,  coal,  pig  iron,  steel, 
nitrogen  compound,  machine  tools,  and 
machinery.  In  other  categories,  such  as 
cement,  sulfuric  acid,  electrical  energy, 
cotton  and  wool  yam.  and  paper,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  European  produc- 
tion was  concentrated  in  Germany. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  the  picture  of  Eu- 
rope's economics  In  1936. 

CSKMANT    MTTBT    BE    DISAaMZD 

We  and  our  Allies  paid  bitterly  during 
World  War  II,  for  not  having  learned 
the  nature  of  such  economic  controls, 
and  for  not  having  imposed  them  upon 
defeated  Germany.  It  is  ai^arent  that 
Mr.  Hoover  is  trying  to  repeat  the  very 
same  blunders  again  when  he  states: 

It  is  urgent  that  we  at  once  revise  the  repa- 
rations and  industrial  demUitarlzation  poU- 
cles  imposed  *  *  *  by  various  Allied 
agreements. 

Mr.  Hoover  forgets  that  the  whole  ag- 
gregate of  economic  and  industrial 
power,  left  intact  after  World  War  I,  en- 
abled the  Germans  to  experiment  and 
idan  for  the  future  production  of  weap- 
ons of  war.  When  Mr.  Hoover  now  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  the  disarmament 
program,  he  not  only  approves  the  pres- 
ent failure  of  military  disarmament — ^in 
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woover   also  ignores  the   entire 
of  atomic  research,  which  would 
Germany  should  be  permitted 
in  such  work. 

Cementation  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
would  make  Germany 
Industrial  power  in  Europe. 
Hoover  advocates  the  scrap- 
reparations  program  to  which 
is  committed,  he  is  striking 
blow  at  the  economic  re- 
ion  of  Germany's  victims. 

s  industrial  war  potential  is 
intact.    Germany    still    pos- 
4.000.000  tons  of  undamaged 
tools.     It  is  also  significant  that 
war.  Germany,  with  a  popula- 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
States  and  with  an  economy  not 
mechanized   as  ours,   had   a 
-tool    industry    and    machine- 
capacity  larger  than  that  of  our 
But  Mr.  Hoover  chose  to 
!  uch  significant  facts. 


CAMM  >T  KELT   ON  TKSACHXXOUS  CKKMANT 


A  strong  industrialized  Germany 


mean  t  lac  -«he  will  be  automatically  on 


of  the  United  States?     I  think 


it  is  pu  e  illusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hope 
that  a  s  rong  Germany  would  be  our  nat- 
ural all '  in  any  future  emergency.  Re- 
cent his  ;ory  affirms  this:  yet.  undeniably, 
It  is  thi !  deep-seated  dream  cf  Herbert 
Hoover  ind  John  Poster  Dulles  and  other 
Wall  S  reet  representatives  that  Ger- 
many CEin  be  the  bulwark  against  bol- 
shevisir.  They  fail,  however,  to  take 
Into  ace  ount  that  the  Germans  are  clever 
people  i.nd  make  their  alliances  on  their 
own  cotiditions.  They  have  no  particu- 
lar love  for  Americans,  Russiano.  British. 
or  ?rerch,  and  surely  not  for  Czechs. 
Their  iiain  concern  is  Germany,  and 
what  wliU  further  the  interests  of  the 
Fatherl  ind  will  have  their  undying  sup- 
port. Why  therefore,  must  our  State 
Departiient  underwrite  a  policy  which 
has  resulted  in  disastrous  consequences 
in  the  1  »ast?  Why  must  our  State  De- 
partment use  as  its  bible  for  Germany 
the  discredited  theory  and  principles  of 
Hooveri  >m  ? 

Today  pro-German  voices  are  again 
concoct  ng  schemes  that  they  hope  will 
be  swai  owed  by  the  naive  Americans  as 
after  ^  orld  War  I.  They  have  taken 
up  the  I  anner  of  the  American  taxpayer 
and  wit  i  crocodile  tears  plead  that  the 
taxpaye '  is  Iwing  steadily  impoverished 
bgrao-ca  led  punitive  policies  toward  Ger- 
Bttny.  This  is  not  only  the  slogan  of 
pro-German  voices  in  this  country,  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  new 
line  was  born  right  in  Germany  itself. 

actuc  Frr  aiTTSpaiifTs  rcrrxTKi  or  Kno«M. 
MQCMMaaom  cxucamt 

Not  s)  long  ago,  for  instance,  when 
the  ousted  war  criminal  HJalmar 
Schacht  was  freed  by  the  International 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg,  he  immediately 
began  t(  talk  about  Germany's  economic 
future.  Schacht  s  Interest  in  this  prob- 
lem is  (|uite  understandable,  inasmuch 
as  he  V  as  the  chief  architect  of  Ger- 


% 


many's     rearmament     program     aft 
World  War  I  and  under  Hitler.    SchacI 
boasted  to  reporters  that  he  had  worl 
out  a  solution  for  Germany's  econoi 
problems,  but  would  disclose  it  only 
the  men  who  have  the  power  to  put 
In  effect."    Nevertheless,  he  gave  his 
terviewers    a    bveak.      He    stated    t! 
Germany    must    produce    and    expoi 
Yes:  this  was  his  plan,  and,  as  he  stat 

The  taxpayer  in  America  and  Britain 
begin  to  cry  out  at  the  burden  of  support 
Germany  as  a  beggar  people  and  tbe  Ger 
people    will    not    starve    without    raising 
rumpus  either. 

These  are  Schacht's  plans  for  rebi 
Ing  Germany's  industrial  war  potent 
So.  we  see  that  Hjalmar  Schacht  also 
worried  about  the  "poor"  taxpayer, 
ing  that  the  American  taxpayer  will  f( 
get  that  they  spent  $350,000,000,000.  ai 
millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed,  to 
stroy  Germany's  capacity  to  wr.ge 

Mr.  Hoover's  recommendations.  h< 
ever,  regarding  the  future  of  Gerr 
imply  that  the  Allies  must  ignore  tl 
lessons  learned  from  our  failure  to  pi 
tect  the  people  after  World  War  I. 
to  discard  the  economic  controls  agi 
upon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Big  Thi 
If   Mr.    Hoover's   recommendations 
accepted,  the  Allies  will  repeat  the 
takes  made  in  1919  and  Germany  agt 
will  dominate  Europe. 

Mr.    Speaker,    that    Is    after    all 
question — shall  Germany  be  permit  red ' 
dominate  Europe? 

She  cannot  do  it  if  her  huge  industr 
war  potential  is  cut  down  to  peaceti 
requirements.       This     is     practicabl 
necessary,  and  imperative  for  our  futi 
security. 

The   Foreign   Economic   Adminlst 
tlon  worked  out  such  a  plan  in  confor 
Ity  with  the  Potsdam  decisions.     It  la  J 
plan  which  would  create  a  better 
nomlc   balance  in   Europe  and  drpr 
Germany  of  her  monopoly  of  Ind.sti 
This  is  sensible  and  sound  and  would 
a   real   saving   for   the   American    ti 
payer,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cen' 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  our  peace. 

WHO    BACKS    STBONG    COUIANT    HISS    AT    HOI 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  interesting 
note  the  swelling  chorus  here  at  home 
support  of  a  revived  Germany. 

Kurt  Mertig.  for  Instance,  who 
immobilized  during  the  war  by  the 
manding  general  of  the  Eastern  Deft 
Command  because  he  was  a  dange 
enemy  alien,  an  ex-convict,  an 
employee  of  the  German  railways 
the  Germany  Library  of  Informatl< 
who  had  a  finger  In  every  pro-Ger 
propaganda  campaign  between  1931 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  the  most  vocal  and  raf 
cous  voice  in  that  chorus.  In  his  lat 
vicious  propaganda  mailing  he  refers 
the  United  States  as  "the  most  inhur 
of  all  victors"  and  demands  we  substiti 
a  Hoovei'pian  for  the  Marshall  plan. 
also  wants  to  get  the  American  Army 
of  Germany 

This  Is  the  man  who  has  the  audnrll 
to  borrow  the  name  of  your  part 
Speaker,  the  Republiran  Party,  to  f( 
ward  his  own  dishonest  ends. 

When  are  you  going  to  do  somet 
about  Kurt  Mertig? 
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tIAL  rOR  WAR  CRII 

been  called  to  an 
red  In  the  New  York 
ider  the  title  "The 
ipire  Paces  Trial." 
rt  Clark,  chief  of  the 
Times,  the  article  is 
cpositlon  of  the  dom- 
this  vast  and  dan- 
world  aggression  of 

[r.  Clark's  historical 

i^  drawn  from  offl- 

that  our  high  offl- 

the  real  interests  of 

will  find  it  possible 

long  for  insertion 

:oRD,  I  am  extract- 

bveral  of  the  pertin- 

^Ing  why  the  occupa- 

I  chosen  to  indict  and 

of  a  private  indus- 

^y  so  many  of  us  are 

■hensive  because  of 

^rmlnation    of    high 

to  restore  cartelists 

Emptrk  Faccs  Trial — 
THI  Chemical  Indus- 
pEs    HrrLca    Plan    and 

3RI85ION 

Clark) 

half  a  dozen  Indua- 
themselvee  around  a 
In  southwesterly  Ger- 
nselves  to  an  associa- 
lost  unnoticed  meet- 
Ion  that  was  to  be  the 
ftal  war  economy  In  two 
Today   24   succewon 
prison  at  Nuremberg. 
I  criminals. 


Itie  six  priacip^l  chemical  firms  in  Ger- 
many that  formed  the  tru£t  In  1904  planned 
to  eliminate  domestic  competition  and  to 
dominate  the  world  market  in  synthetic 
dyes.  By  1Q26  their  number  bad  increased 
to  eighteen.  Their  fabulous — and  infa- 
mous— organization  bore  the  name  Inter- 
enen  Gemelnachaft  Farbenindustrie  Aktlen- 
gesellschaft  which,  freely  translated,  means 
Aaaociated  Dyestuffs  Industries  Joint  Stock 
CX>mpany. 

I.  0.   PLANNED  BOTH   WARS 

This  Is  I.  O  Parben.  the  huge  combine  that 
helped  the  Imperial  German  Government  to 
fight  the  First  World  War  and  then  helped 
Adolf  Hitler  to  plan  and  fight  the  second. 
This  is  the  gang  of  industrialists  who  through 
bribery,  blackmail,  and  espionage  gained  a 
stranglehold  on  the  world's  chemical  indus- 
try and  set  about  to  make  Germany  master 
of  the  world. 

Parben  executives  were  not  Indicted  be- 
cause they  made  synthetic  dyes  or  because 
they  dominated  the  world's  chemical  indus- 
try. They  were  Indicted  because  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hitler.  They  are 
charged  with  "planning,  preparing,  initiating 
and  waging  wars  of  aggression  and  invasion 
of  other  countries;  deportation  to  slave  labor 
c€  members  of  the  civilian  population  of  the 
invaded  countries  and  the  enslavement,  mis- 
treatment, terrorleatlon.  torture,  and  mur- 
der of  mUlions  of  persons";  with  plunder 
and  spoliation  "pursuant  to  deliberate  plans 
and  policies":  with  plotting  the  rise  of  Hitler, 
with  espionage  and  many  other  things  that 
go  far  beyond  the  making  of  munitions. 

inoictmxnt:  "slavist  and  bcass  murder" 

Count  three  of  the  Indictment,  entitled 
"Slavery  and  Mass  Murder,"  relates  with  hor- 
rible exactitude  the  enslavement  and  whole- 
sale killing  of  forced  laborers  in  work  camps 
organised  and  managed  by  and  for  Part>en- 
industrle. 

"In  Its  plants  Part>en  accepted  and  ap- 
pointed as  its  security  representatives  men 
designated  by  the  88  aiKi  the  Gestapo,  and 
in  the  administration  of  its  plants  adopted 
the  policies  and  practice*!  of  the  Gestapo. 
Although  the  Parben  plant  manager  was 
responsible  for  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
Its  slave  workers,  It  was  standard  policy  to 
call  in  the  Gestapo  to  enforce  discipline. 

"Parben  waa  aggressive  In  the  acquisition 
of  slave  laborers  •  •  •  subhuman 
standards  of  living  were  the  established  or- 
der. •  •  •  Poison  gases  manufactured 
by  Parben  and  supplied  by  Partien  to  offi- 
cials of  the  68  were  used  in  experimenta- 
tion upon  and  extermination  of  enslaved 
persons  throughout  Europe." 

Such  In  outline  is  the  nature  of  the  Indict- 
ment. 

There  follows  a  fascinating  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  trust  and  of  Its  dis- 
covery that  the  byproducts  of  aniline 
dyes  were  the  munitions  of  war.  and  then 
theae  paragraphs  telling  of  how  the  trust 
came  to  the  United  States  before  the 
First  World  War: 

Barly  in  this  century  the  German  chemisU 
realized  the  military  significance  of  trini- 
trotoluene, which  is  readily  made  from  coal- 
tar  oyproducts  of  dye  manufacture.  Better 
known  as  TNT,  it  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent of  many  high  explosives.  Abruptly  the 
chemists  ceased  research  for  new  colors  and 
let  stock  piles  accumulate  for  the  coming 
war. 

Parallel  to  this  development  the  Big  Six 
determined  to  thwart  development  of  a  coal- 
tar  industry  in  the  United  States  or  anywhere 
else.  There  was  no  objection  to  attempts  to 
produce  dyes  so  long  as  coal-tar  products 
from  which  the  dyes  were  made  came  from 
Germany.  But  there  must  be  no  oppor- 
tunity on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for 
the  development  of  a  coal-tar  munitions  in- 
dustry.   At  one  time  during  this  period,  wtien 


three  American  manufacturers  of  heavy 
chemicals  tried  to  start  production  of  anllme 
oil  and  get  away  from  reliance  on  the  Ger- 
man product,  the  Big  Six  sent  emissaries  to 
the  United  States  with  a  demand  that  the 
production  of  oil  k>e  stopped  and  offered  to 
repay  American  firms  for  expenses  already 
incurred. 

When  Congress  put  a  10-percent  duty  on 
aniline  oU  the  Germans  cut  prices  below 
American  cost  of  production.  This  was  not 
trade,  it  was  war. 

Research  went  on  apace,  and  economic 
penetration  of  other  countries  continued, 
with  branches  and  agencies  set  up  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  Oyestutls 
now  were  distinctly  secondary  and  medicines 
from  coal  tar  began  to  assume  an  increasing 
importance,  but  always  in  the  background 
were  munitions  of  war.  It  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  Germany's  monopoly  in  this  field  that 
I.  G.  Farben  resorted  to  espionage,  bribery, 
legislative  corruption,  and  disguised  owner- 
ship of  subsidiary  companies  abroad. 

Then  there  are  these  revealing  para- 
graphs: 

Even  Germans  accept  the  fact  of  Farben 's 
complicity  in  Hitler's  war  plans.  In  19S2 
Fart>en  considered  abandoning  research  in 
synthetic  gasoline,  but  asked  Hitler  if  his 
party  would  support  such  research.  When 
Hitler  agreed  Parben  cast  in  Its  lot  with  him. 
And  when  Goerlng  asked  for  money  to  re- 
plenish the  party  treasury  Part>en  tossed  in 
400,000  marks,  the  largest  contribution  ol  any 
single  firm.  Thus  Farben  headed  the  Ger- 
man industrialists  who  prevented  the  Nazi 
collapse  in  1933. 

In  the  diplomatic  maneuvering  that  led  to 
war  Farben  stood  ready  at  all  times.  Hitler 
absorbed  Austria  ai.d  Parben  took  over  the 
Austrian  chemical  industry.  A  week  before 
the  Munich  pact  the  German  Ministry  of 
Economics  advised  Parben  that  Its  plans  for 
selxure  and  operation  of  the  CBech  munitions 
industry  were  acceptable.  After  Munich 
Parben  moved  into  Csechoslovakia.  And 
14  days  after  the  invasion  of  Poland,  Parben 
received  the  "trusteeship"  of  major  Polish 
firms. 

In  my  eyes.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  events  of  history 
already  have  proved  the  guilt  of  this  gi- 
gantic octopus  which  has  twice  tried  to 
encompass  world  conquest  In  Its  slimy 
tentacles. 

But  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  these 
men  should  have  a  formal  trial  under  an 
international  tribunal.  It  is  fitting  that 
their  dark  misdeeds  should  be  written  In 
ink  on  the  txx>ks  and  thus  on  the  minds  of 
men,  as  they  already  are  written  in  blood 
on  the  face  of  the  ravished  earth  and  in 
the  souls  of  fearful  people. 

I  feel  that  formal  conviction  will  fol- 
low. I  hope  that  American  ofBcials  who 
are  trying  to  replace  the  Nazis  in  power 
in  Germany  will  be  warned  by  the  record 
of  the  trial. 

And  above  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  American  people,  and  American  of- 
ficials, will  be  forever  warned  to  be  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  monopoly,  and  will  al- 
ways guard  our  freedoms  against  the 
menace  of  criminal  monopoly. 

With  the  approval  and  aid  of  Great 
Britain,  and  even  of  some  of  our  own  of- 
ficials, the  partners  and  representatives 
and  collaborators  of  this  dangerous  world 
octopus  are  being  placed  in  direct  charge 
of  Its  "de-cartellzatlon,"  as  Is  shown  only 
too  clearly  In  my  remarks  on  another 
page  in  which  I  insert  the  text  of  a  warn- 
ing, with  names  and  facts,  issued  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 

m. 
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EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  23  (.legislative  day  o/ 
Wednesday.  July  16),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  my  colleagues  and  constituents,  as 
well  as  many  others,  would  be  Interested 
In  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  in  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  In  par- 
ticular concerning  the  impact  of  the 
legislative  reorganization  law  upon  our 
committee's  jurisdiction  and  activities. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  to  be  published  shortly  after  the 
recess  of  Congress,  a  summary  on  this 
subject  which  I  am  now  having  pre- 
pared by  the  staff,  in  addition  to  an  over- 
all review  which  1  have  made  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

RcForr  or  thx  Sknatx  CoicMrrm  on   thb 
JuDiciAXT.  EiGH-rrra  Congress,  PntsT  Sli- 

SION 
ORCANIZATION     OF     THX     JUDICUXT     COMUTmx 

{A)  Hiatorical  development  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judlcivy 
was  first  designated  a  standing  committee 
by  the  Senate  Resolution  of  December  10. 
1816.  wiiich  required  that  the  committee  be 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  requirement  was 
later  changed  by  Senate  Rule  XXVI,  adopted 
January  11.  1884.  to  provide  that  the  stand- 
ing committees  be  appointed  at  the  coaa- 
menoement  of  each  Congrsas  rather  than  at 
each  aeeslon  (Cong.  Rec.  16:  807  and  367). 
The  functions  which  have  been  the  oonoem 
of  this  standing  committee  for  more  than 
ISO  years  are  now  among  those  which  tmder 
Public  Law  607,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
have  been  given  to  a  new  committee  with  a 
far  more  extensive  Jurisdiction. 

(B)  Juritdietion  of  ttie  JiUUeiary  CommttUe 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1M6,  all  proposed  legislation,  mewagcs, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  le- 
lating  to  the  following  18  subject  grouplnft 
are  referred  to  the  new  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

1.  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, generally. 

2.  Constitutional  amendments. 
S.  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 

4.  Local  courts  in  the  Territories  and  poe- 
sesalons. 

5.  Revision  and  codification  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  CTnlted  States. 

6.  National  penitentiaries. 

7.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopoUM. 

8.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 

9.  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

10.  State  and  Territorial  boundary  lines. 

11.  Meetings  of  Congrees,  attendance  of 
Members  and  their  acceptance  of  incompati- 
ble offices. 

12.  ClvU  liberties. 

18.  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 
14.  Patent  Office. 
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C<  mmlttee  on  Immigration,  consist* 
U  Senators. 

C<  mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  consist- 
1(  Senators. 

C<immut««  on  Patents,  conatatlng  of 
8«]  tators. 
C(  mblned  membership  of  these  com- 
S3  members)  and  their  staffs  when 
with  the  present  committee 
member^lp  of  13  makes  apparent  the  need 
for  a  hl|  b  degree  of  efficiency  and  organiza- 
tion If  here  Is  to  be  thorough  coiuldera- 
tlon  ot  I  iglalaUTc  matters. 

(C)    tnt^mul  organiMiticm   of  the  Judiciary 
Committee 
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of  the  Judldary  Commlt- 

Wn^T.    Wtsconain.    chair- 

LAMQxa.  North  Dakota;  HoMxa 

Michigan:    Chapman    RxwacoMB. 

:  I.  H.  Mooax.  Oklahoma    Foa- 

>oiticxLL.  Mlaaoun:   John  Shomam 

Crntucky:    Pat  McCabhan.    Nevnda: 

Kn.eoe«.  Weat  Virginia;  Jamkb  O. 

Mlaalaalppi:  Wasbkn  O  MaemraoH, 

:  J.  WnxiAM  PtnjBJCHT.  Arkan- 

mum  McObatr.  Rhode  Island. 

subcommittees  of    iie  Judlcl- 
Patenu.  Trade-Marks,  and 
PxaoiraoH.    chairman;    Mr. 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation, 
chairman.    Mr.    McCaxbah. 
(fhartera.  Holidays,  and  Celebrations, 
chairman:  Mr    Kilgobx     Con- 
Amendments,     Mr.     RcvcBCOMB. 
;  Mr    McCabban.    Imprtnrements  in 
Machinery.    Mr.    FnrnaoM.    chalr- 
McCabsam.      National    Penlten< 
Lamoxb.  Chairman;  Mr   Domkku., 


ProcMtures 


ProcKturca 


rword 


of  the  Judieiary  Committee 

under    aectlon    133    of    the 

Reortanlsatlon  Act  of  1944:  Ksch 

Bommlttee  Is  required  by  the  Reor- 

Aet  to  fix  refular  meeting  days 

tiknsactlon  of  buslnesa  and  to  keep  a 

record  of  all  committee  action.  ln> 

ecord    votea   on    all    queatlona   on 

votea  are  demanded. 

and   recommendations  shall   be 

iHly  by  a  majority  at  %h»  committee 

ireeent.     It  then  tiBfUMies  the  duty 

chairman  to  report  promptly  to  the 

take  steps  neceaeary  to  bring  the 

vote. 

Judlf:lary   Committee   Rulce   of   Proce- 

atatutory  requlremenu  are  supple- 

the  rules  of  the  committee,  the 

pertinent  of  which  are  the  following: 

Five  members  of  the  committee 

con^ltute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 

biialneaa  ••  saay  be  considered  at  any 

special  maetlng  of  the  committee, 

Ipwever,  to  the  provisions  of  section 

the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act 

Ho  member  of  the  committee  shall 


for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  errrn 
of  a  quorum  of  the  committee  be  der:nrd 
be  present  unlcea  he  be  personally  present 

Rule  4:  No  vote  caat  In  the  commltt 
any  aubcommlttce  thereof,  by  proxy 
counted. 

Rule  6:  The  committee  shall,  ao  far  as 
tlcable.  require  all  wltneaaes  appearing  befc 
It  to  file  In  advance  written  statements 
their  proposed  testimony  at  leaat  24  hov 
before  hearing,  and  to  limit  their  oral  pri 
entatlons  to  brief  summaries  of  their 
ment.    The  committee  stsff  shall  prepare 
gests  of  such  statements  (or  the  use  of  col 
mlttee  members. 

Rule  7 :  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  cc 
mlttee  or  Its  subconunittees  shall  be  open 
the  public  except  (1)  executive  sessions 
marking  up  bills,  or  (2)   tar  voting,  or   (( 
where    the    committee    by    a    majority    v< 
orders  an  executive  seselor.. 


(f)    ^ogram   of   the   Judiciary   Commiti 

(a)  Scope  of  Judiciary  Actlvltiea  at  Cloee 

First   Session.   Eightieth   Congress 

(1)    Percentage  of  legislation   referred 
Judiciary    Committee : 

(a)  Of  the  total  number  of  all  House 
and  resolutions  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 
centage  referred   to  the  Senate   Commit 
on  the  Judiciary  waa  approximately  38 
cent  plus. 

(b)  Of  the  total  number  of  all  Senate 
and   resolutions   Introduced,   tbe    percent 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc 
was  approximately  39  percent. 

(c)  Of  the  total  niunber  of  all  Senate  al 
Houae  bllla  and  reaolutlons  received  by  t| 
Senate,  tbe  percentage  referred  to  the  Cot 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary  waa  approximati 
30  percent  plus. 

<d)  Number  of  bUls  received.  830. 

(e)  Number  of   bills  tnd   resolutions   r« 
ported  favorably.  215. 

(f)  Number  of  bllla  and  reeolutlona  U 
deOnlUiy  poatponed  by  action  of  the  ft 
conunlttee.    113. 

(g)  Number  of  bllla  and  resolutions  a< 
upon,  338. 

(h)  Number  of  bills  becoming  law  (Prli 
and  Public)  (as  of  close  of  1st  sees.),  138. 

(3)  Reports  requested  on  legislation:  Nui 
ber  of  reports  requested  from  Governmc 
departments  and  agencies  on  legislation 
f erred  to  the  committee.  930 

(b)  Hearings  and  Executive  Seaslon*  of  tl 

Judiciary  Committee 

(1)  Number  of  hearing  sesalcns  conduct 
on  legislation,  70. 

(2)  Approximate  niunber  of  witnesses  (I 
hearings ) ,  430. 

(3)  Number  of  executive  meetings  of 
full  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Nomli 
Uons.  42. 

(4)  Number  of  executive  meetings  of  sul 
commltteee    on    leglslaUon.    105    (apprc 
mate)     Approximately  20  of  the  above  mt 
Ings  were  night  sessioiu. 

(5)  Number  of  meetings  held  by  coi 
ferees.  21. 

(c)   Reports  of  the  Judiciary  Commltt 

(1)  Bills  and  reaolutlons  reported  by  tl 
committee,  215. 

(a)   Number  of  printed  reports  on  bills 
reeolutions.  21S. 

(2)  Number  of  documenu.  hearings,  et 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  9. 

(d)   Nominations  Referred   to  Judiciary 
Committee 

(1)   Number   of   nomlnatlona   referred 
the  committee.  60. 

(3)  Reporta  of  the  Judiciary  Commit! 
on  nominations:  Number  of  nomlnatic 
reported  favorably.  66;  number  of  nomL 
tlona  reported  unfavorably,  none;  numi 
of  nominations  withdrawn,  1;  number 
nominations  pending;  at  close  of  first  seeslc 
2  (received  shortly  before  session  ended), 
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of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtea: 

6.  Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
to  preserve  the  nationality  of  citizens  unable 
to  return  to  the  United  SUtes  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 14.  1946; 

6.  To  amend  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
to  preserve  the  nationality  of  naturalized 
veterana  and  wives  and  minor  children  and 
dependent  parents: 

7.  Providing  for  the  extension  and  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  Claaalflcation 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  to  certain  oflicera 
and  employees  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  the  Department  of 
JiMtlce: 

8.  Correcting  an  error  In  section  342  (b) 
(8)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended. 

0.  To  amend  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
eo  as  to  permit  naturalization  proceedings 
to  be  had  at  places  other  than  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  or  in  open  court  in  the  case  of 
alck  or  physically  dlaabled  Individuals. 

10.  Amending  section  327  (h)  of  the  Na- 
Uonality  Act  of  1940. 

(Above  is  a  parUal  list.) 

(3)  Patents 

Tbe  committee  reported  out  several  patent 
bills,  one  of  them  being  the  urgent  bill  re- 
lating to  the  patents  involved  in  certain 
treaties  of  peace.  Equally  urgent  was  the 
bill  which  extended  temporarily  the  time  for 
filing  applications  for  patents  and  for  taking 
action  In  the  United  SUtea  Patent  Office 
with  respect  thereto. 

The  necessity  for  this  latter  bill  arose 
out  of  the  hardships  occaaloned  by  the  war 
in  connection  with  the  filing  and  prosecu- 
tion of  applications  for  patents. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  patent  subcom- 
mittee a  study  will  be  made  during  the  ad- 
Jotimed  session  and  should  provide  data 
which  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  possible 
over-all  patent  l^ialation  when  Congress 
reconvenes. 

(8)  Judldary 

In  the  fields  of  jurisdiction  traditionally 
aasociated  with  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
committee  reported  out  bills: 

1.  Making  criminally  liable,  persons  who 
negligently  allow  prisoners  in  his  custody  to 
escape. 

2.  Amending  the  laws  relating  to  larceny 
In  interstste  or  foreign  commerce. 

5.  Proposing  the  preparation  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Authorizing  additional  allowances  of 
good  time  and  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  prison  Inmates  performing  exceptionally 
meritorious  or  outstanding  services. 

6.  Prohibiting  the  operation  of  gambling 
ships. 

6.  Amending  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  re- 
spect to  qualifications  of  part-time  referees 
in  bankruptcy. 

7.  Establishing  uniform  qualifications  of 
Jurors  in  the  Federal  courts. 

8.  Amending  the  act  to  express  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  business  of  insurance. 

0.  Amending  tbe  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  authorize  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  preside  at  the  talcing  of  evi- 
dence In  proceedings  under  section  4450  of 
the  revised  statutes,  as  amended. 

10.  Providing  secretaries  for  circuit  and 
district  Judges. 

11.  Codifying  and  enacting  Into  positive 
law  Utle  4  of  the  United  States  Code. 

13.  Codifying  and  enacting  into  positive 
lav  UUe  1  of  the  United  States  Code. 

18.  Codifying  and  enacting  into  positive 
law  UUe  6  of  tbe  United  States  Code. 

14.  Codifying  and  enacting  Into  poelUve 
law  UUe  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

15.  Codifying  and  enacting  into  positive 
law  Utle  9  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 


16.  Amending  the  criminal  code  and  cer- 
tain other  legislation  with  reference  to  part- 
time  referees  in  bankruptcy  to  act  as  agenu 
or  attorneys  for  claimants  against  the  United 
States. 

17.  Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  SUtes  relating  to  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  President. 

(Above  Is  a  partial  list). 

(4)  IntersUta  Compaeto 
In  the  category  of  Intwstate  compacts,  the 
committee  reported  out  a  bill  consenting  to 
an  interstate  oil  compact  to  conserve  OH  and 
gas. 

(6)  Other  Jiirlsdictlons  of  Committee 
The  foregoing  indicate  the  general  scope 
of  the  acUvities  of  the  committee  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  committee  had 
measures  referred  to  it  relating  to  the  follow- 
ing categories: 

1.  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restrainU  and  monopolies. 

3.  Holidays  and  celebrations. 
8.  CivU  liberUes. 

4.  Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

PBOPOSEO  XECCSS  ACl'lVlTiZS 

1.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  proposed 
patent  legislation. 

2.  A  survey  of  committee  powers  and  com- 
mittee hearings. 

8.  Digest  of  reporta  and  studies  relaUng  to 
so-called  Mediterranean  frultfly  claims. 

4.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  so-called  Tidelands  case. 

6.  Possible  additional  hearings  on  nomi- 
nations. 

6.  Study  of  monopolistic  practices,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South. 

7.  A  comprehensive  digest  of  all  depart- 
mental recommendations  relative  to  pro- 
posed committee  bills  covering  repealing  of 
obsolete  laws. 

8.  Digest  and  preparation  of  departmental 
reporta  on  bills  still  pending  before  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

9.  Further  hearings  on  cUlm  of  midwest 
truckers  and  possible  hearings  on  other 
claims  bills. 

10.  Extensive  study  of  over -all  Immigra- 
Uon  subcommittee  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  displaced  persons  problem. 

11.  A  review  of  all  claims  bills. 

13.  Continuing  study  on  export  controls 
and  second  war  powers  under  the  direction 
of  subcommittee  chairman  to  determine  ef- 
fectiveness of  controls  and  possible  further 
need  for  continued  extension. 

obsxbvations 

The  review  of  a  single  session  of  Congress 
fimctloning  under  Public  Law  601,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  is  perhaps  inadequate  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  any  final  conclusions. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
however,  it  was  apparent  throughout  the  ses- 
sion that  the  volume  of  work  appeared  to 
definitely  necessitate  addlUonal  stenographic 
help. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary initiated  a  policy  with  reference  to  the 
consideration  of  private  Immigration  bills 
which  perhaps  warranta  study  for  possible 
general  legislative  use. 

This  policy  required  the  submission  of  cer- 
tain supporting  data  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  as  a  prerequisite  to  consideration  by  the 
subcommittee.  This  procedure  was  found  to 
be  extremely  helpful. 

The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
requiring  the  submission  of  certain  date  to 
accompany  the  Introduction  of  every  bill  may 
warrant  exploration.  Such  data  could  In- 
clude: The  necessity  for  tbe  bill,  tbe  objee- 
Uvee  sought  in  the  bill,  the  sponsor's  esfdana- 
Uon  of  the  bill's  provisions,  and  sitpporUng 
data.  The  adoption  of  such  a  procedure 
might  serve  to  insure  the  careful  presenta- 
Uon  of  legislation  and  might  be  of  tremen- 


dous value  to  the  committees  and  moreover 
would  occasionally  diaclose  flaws  in  l^lsla* 
Uve  proposals  which  might  lead  the  sponsors 
to  withhold  introduction. 

Another  proposal  which  may  warrant  es« 
ploration  would  be  the  pKwslble  creaUon  of 
a  pool  of  carefully  selected  and  trained  Sen- 
ate Investigators  which  would  be  avaiiabls 
to  the  various  standing  committees. 

Apart  from  the  committee  work  itself,  ob- 
servations are  perhaps  in  order  on  tbe  over- 
all congressional  machinery.  In  this  oonneo* 
tion  it  might  be  well  to  explore — 

1.  The  "sloughing -off"  of  complete  areas  ot 
the  Congress'  work— either  trivial  areas,  local 
areas  such  as  relate  to  the  District  of  Co« 
lumbia  legislation  or  major  areas  such  as 
rightfully  belong  to  the  State  and  local  gOT- 
ernmenta  inherently. 

3.  The  mechanical  modernisation  of  Con- 
gress, modern  folding-room  equipment,  forms 
controls,  legislative  card-punch  machine, 
ete  The  latter  particularly  ahould  mate- 
rially facilitate  the  necessary  collection  of 
Important  legislative  statistical  data. 

3.  Congressional  scheduling  could  be 
studied  with  a  view  to  spreading  the  work- 
load throughout  the  year  rather  than  con- 
centrating a  tremendous  number  of  bills  In 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Radio  Addbxss  bt  Skmatos  Auexamsss  Wnxr 

Ovxa  WiscoMsiM  Radio  Stations 

BBctnm  or  thz  xichtixth  conokess 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly  the  subject  of  ths 
record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  you  as  a  citizen 
are  vitally  Interested.  The  Congress  wtilch 
/ou  elected  In  November  1946  and  whldi 
opened  in  January  1947  had  a  heavy  obliga- 
Uon  to  fulfill  the  mandate  which  you  gave 
to  it.  I  believe  that  it  has  earnestly  ful- 
filled the  mandate  to  the  best  of  ita  ability^ 
that  it  has  worked  conscientiously  and  de- 
votedly In  the  interesta  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— in  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 

But  let  the  facta  talk  for  themselves.  Let 
MB  look  over  the  record  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. Let  us  consider  bow  many  bills  wera 
Introduced,  what  were  the  principal  bills 
that  were  passed,  what  are  the  principal 
bills  that  still  await  action,  and  then  let  us 
try  to  evaluate  how  well  the  Congress  per- 
formed ita  Job  for  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation. 
arr  obluation  to  tou 

I  feM  that  as  a  legislator.  I  owe  this  report 
to  you,  to  submit  this  summary.  Each  of 
my  listeners  holds  a  share,  so  to  speak.  In 
America  Unlimited.  Yes.  each  of  you, 
whether  you  are  a  farmer,  a  small  business- 
man, a  latxving  man,  a  housewife,  a  clerk, 
a  doctor,  lawyer,  teacher,  a  secretary,  a 
storekeeper,  holds  a  share  of  what  might  be 
called  preferred  stock  in  oxir  beloved  cotm- 
try.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  us  as  to  what  specific  legislaUon 
beneflta  ova  country  best,  but  all  of  us  love 
our  America  and  want  to  see  it  prosper  In 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world.  Well,  bow- 
has  the  Eightieth  Congress  contributed  to 
prosperity  and  peace?  Let's  let  the  record 
talk  for  itself. 

TOLUMs  or  Bxua 

Let's  note  first,  however,  that  omr  6.500 
bills  w«-e  Introduced  In  Congress  during 
these  seven  brief  months  of  Congress'  ses- 
sion. These  bills  ranged  from  one  line  reso> 
luUoos  to  hundred -page  books.  They  In- 
cluded approprtaUons  bills  for  over  837,- 
000.000.000.  claims  bills,  immigration  tOUu, 
treaties,  as  well  as  general  leglslaUon. 

And  even  before  the  Congress  could  tak» 
any  of  them  up,  it  had  to  complete  a  legis- 
lative reorganisation  (in  accordance  with 
the  law  adopted  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress) and  a  political  reorganlestian.  Both 
)obs  It  completed  with  a  speed  and  eftetsncf 
that  amsiwl  many  observers. 
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Thi 
Uon. 


Wh  It  bills  did  It  enact  Let  me  read  • 
list  ol  d  few  of  the  major  bills  passed  by  the 
Boom  an^  Senate. 

1.  I  nrbapa  the  major  accomplishment  of 
the  I  ghtteth  Conferees  waa  the  Labor-llan- 
agam^t  Relations  Act  of  1947.  It  waa  d«- 
to  protect  labor,  management,  and. 
mportant  of  all.  the  AmarlcaB  pfoMle. 
firaai  I  acketeering  abtiae*.  It  waa  daatgnad  to 
glTt  u  I  the  industrial  peaea  and  full  prodtK- 
tloo  1  htcb  we  so  need  for  prosperity 

3.  I  nother  significant  accomplishment  of 
tbe  C  ingress  was  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of 


1947. 


bankTuptcy.  arising  out  of  the  ataaurd 


caUcd 


liif  tti  B  Ttry  roundatlons  of  American  Indna- 


try. 
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it  "plowed  into"  Its  mass  of  leglala- 


It    remoTed    the    cloud    of    financial 


portal-to-portaJ    claims    and 


am  proud  to  say  this  act  waa  consid- 


ered 1  1  the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.  o  which  I  am  proud  to  sanra  as  chair* 
man 

3.  tem  3  to  OongraM*  credit  is  the 
propoied  constitutional  amendment  itmlt- 
iac  t4a  Presidency  to  two  terms     Through 

partisan  resolution,  wt  hope  to  pre- 
he  perpetuation  in  oSlce  of  any  one 
man  ^hlch  makes  (or  dictatorship  Almost 
half  ( f  the  38  States  required  for  adoption 
of  tbi  I  aaaandment  have  already  ratified  it. 
I  am  iraad  to  say  that,  here  too.  the  Judi- 
ciary ^mmlttee  was  the  one  which  handled 
this  I  aaportant  amendment  In  the  Senate. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Portal-to-Portal  Act.  I 
had  personally  Introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
compl  tah  the  rery  objective  which  Congrese 
ultlm  itely  agreed  to. 

4.  t  nother  feather.  I  believe,  in  Congress' 
cap  li  armed  services  unification.  After 
thoroi  igh  study,  it  enacted  a  bill  to  merge 
tba  i  nny.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  under  a 
atngla  new  Cabinet  Department  of  National 
Defenie.  This  will  help  assure  adeqtiate 
Unite^  States  preparedness  In  the  atomic 
age. 

ft.  ^nother  bill  enacted  sets  up  a  National 
Poundation    to    encourage    United 
h. 


0.  1  He  n«8ldentlal  succeealon  bill,  setting 
up  a  I  «w  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency 
In  tlw  event  that  the  President  and  the  Vice 
PrmM  mt  are  unable  to  fulfill  the  duties. 

7.  1  epeal  of  wartime  laws,  ending  Im- 
mcdla  Eely.  or  within  a  given  time  thereafter. 
aroon  I  175  of  the  PteaWsufs  emergency  war 
power  I.  Thia  was  a  aiajor  step  toward  plac- 
lac  hi  aerlea  back  on  a  full  peacetime  basis. 
I  am  I  roud  to  say  that  I  personally  sponaored 
tbla  r  laolutlon.  and  that  ita  InlUal  coosld- 
aratto  i  waa  also  handled  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
dlclar  '  Committee. 

8.  A  long  the  line  of  veterana'  legislation, 
there  waa  aaaeted  the  veterans'  terminal- 
leave  I  illl  enabling  the  caahing  alter  Septem- 
ber 1  of  almost  •3.000.000.000  of  enlisted 
man's  termlnal-leave  bonds. 

9.  A  bill  for  30-percent  Increase  in  tba 
panak  as  of  Spanish-American  and  Civil  War 
Vetera  is  and  their  dependents,  designed  to 

Jtelp  t  \tm  meet  the  high  cost  -tf  living. 

10.  .  I  bill  widening  the  number  of  disabled 
Vetera  is  eligible  to  receive  automobiles  for 
their    lersonal  transportation. 

11.  [tuning  again  to  civilian  bills,  the 
Eight  I  'th  Congress  eaUbllabed  a  Commis- 
sion 1 0  Reorganise  the  Executive  Branch  of 
Ooveniment  for  purposes  of  efBclency  and 
eeonoi  ly. 

la.  '  rhe  Oongreea  extended  rent  controls 
bacaut  s  of  the  housing  sbortsge,  but  made 
pronai  on  for  turning  this  problem  over  to 
tba  rcipecttve  State  governments  where  it 
rlgbtl)  belongs. 

13.  1 1  sets  up  a  National  Aviation  Council 
to  stiiiulate  our  vital  aircraft  Industry. 

14.  1  a  the  fle?d  of  foreign  policy,  the  Con- 
gram  1  aa  adafnate  to  its  baavy  nbUgatliaia  In 
ttda  m  9  ratagad  world.  It  anamad  ttoa  MB 
for  ecc  nomlc  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  aa  a 


buffer  against  Russian  aggression  and  J 
means  of  preserving  the  peace. 

15.  The  Congress  enacted  all  necessar 
elgn  relief  appropriations  to  help  disc 
hunger-ridden  European  and  Asiatic 

16.  Returning  again  to  the  domestic 
the  Congreta  launched  much  needed  \a\ 
gations:  Into  the  housing  shortage,  tbej 
altuation.  our  whole  social -security  st 
our  tax  system.     These  studies  will 
much  valuable  background  material  U 
legislation. 

17.  On   a  matter   vital  to  Wiscoi 
Congrese  authorized  the  minting  of 
commemorative   coins   to    help    final 
State  s  1948  centennial  celebration. 
l>e«n  my  privilege  to  Introduce  the  inltl 
islaticn    for   these  coins   and    to   apF 
committee  in  their  behalf 

XCONOMT  crrosTS 
In  all  Its  work  the  Congress  sought 
ply  reasonable  economy  to  conserve 
payers'  dollars  rather  than  to  spend  tt . 
a  prodigal  ks  had  many  prcviciu  Conf^ 
Considerable  savings  were  made  In  the  . 
dent's  budget,  but  unexpected  foie;«n 
mitments  served  to  reduce  such  saviagi 

TAX  vrrots 
The  Congress  did  not.  of  course.  s\ 
all  its  objectives.  Perhcps.  the  bi|^ 
appointment  to  the  American  people 
President's  two  arbitrary  vetoes  of 
reduction  bills.  These  bUls  would  haf 
Tided  30  to  10  percent  reduction  in  yt 
loa#  Passiige  of  these  bills  would 
meant  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  the  pockr-  oi 
American  people.  This  money  c  ..id 
been  lised  for  buying  food,  clothing,  for 
ing  care  of  rent  bills,  for  business  nci 
the  face  of  our  higher  cost  of  living, 
can  be  sure,  however,  that  I.  for  one.  . 
ing  to  do  all  I  can  in  the  next  session  ^ 
Cnngrem  to  see  that  tax-reduction  leglsU 
is  anaelad  in  accordance  with  the 
of  the  American  people. 

OTHCa   BILLS  PZMDIKO 

A  number  of  important  bills  are  still  at 
ing  the  action  of  the  Congress.    Among 
bills  are  the  St.   Lawrence  seaway. 

aid  to  edu"ation.  national  health 

tlonal    houalng.    increase    in    veterana' 
slstence    allowances    and    earnings    eel 
dliplaasd  persona  legialatton.  numer 
afnniiig  rallraadi.  stieh  aa  raUroad 
aatlon    and    rste-maklng    agreements, 
poll  tax  and  FIPC  bills.  United  Nati  ns  _ 
ter  revision,  universal  military  tr      ,in| 

Some  of  these  bills  may  never  t>e 
into  law     Others  may  yet  find  their 
the  statute  books      All  of  them  are 
versial  and  require  the  thorough  cot 
tion  of  the  Congress.    Studies  are  unt 
on  many  of  them  dturing  the  cong 
recess. 

LACKS  SSaWAT 

As  you  will  note,  one  of  the  m      r 
still    awaiting    action    U    the   St     La^ 

seaway  bill     It  was  my  privilege  to  

chairman   of   the  Ssnate   Foreign    RpIi 
Subcommittee  which  considered  the 
Following  extensive  hearings,   which 
sonally  conducted,  the  subcommittee  , 
ably  reported  th^  seaway  bill  without  dl 
Then,   in   the    face   of   strong   oppoalt 
aaked   the   full   committee   to  consld4 
bill.    This    t  did.  voting  9  to  4  on  bel 
completion  of  the  seaway. 

I  want  t}  assure  my  audience  that  l] 
going  to  do  everything  within  my  powi 
have    the    St.    Lawrence    seaway    bill 
pleted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  next 
sion  of  the  Congress.     This  vital  wat 
so  eesentUl  to  national  defense  and 
economic  health  of  the  great  Midwest, 
not  be  delayed  any  longer.     The  pt,^ 
Wisconsin    and   of   all    America   demanc, 
omnpletlon.  and  I  will  do  everything  l! 
to  help  fuliili  tbeir  will. 
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not  closing  up  shop  In 

lion.  My  office  will  be 
lys  open,   to  serve  Wla- 

t.  63  weeks  a  year.  Oon- 
»es  will  be  busy  all  siun- 
^e  are  on  the  subject  of 

lot  forget  that  the  com- 
^te  and  Houae  have  dona 
I  which  often  mcapee  pub- 
^y  own  Judiciary  Commit- 

received  around  830  bills. 

ly    hearings,    confirmed 

>ns  by  the  President.  As 
Ben  the  Judiciary  Com- 
iplished  in  the  Eightieth 

rork  of  preceding  Con- 
Inote   that   the   830   bills 

lany  times  the  number 

in  both  sessions  of  the 
Our    Jurisdiction    has 

lany  fold — considering 
civil  liberties,  antitrust, 
tivltles. 

do  the  best  possible  Job 

I  that  the  work  of  the  first 

Every  one  of  us  can  see 

in  the  Congress'  work. 

the   small    Republican 

igress  was  hamstrung  by 

n   tactics.     Such    tactics 

|8enate   in    blocking    the 

City  vote  frauds,  at  least 

INO  CONCaSM 

re  evaluate   the  work  of 

answer  must  come  from 

fellow  citizens,  accord- 

[al  convictions.     My  per- 

[^^hich  I  Judge  the  Con- 

^not  it  served  the  publla 

iterest   of    this   or   tbat 

alation,  but  the  Interesta 

^1   that.  Judged   by  that 

cssion  of  the  Eightieth 

Pendld  Job  in  promoting 

ICLtTSION 

Bfor*  us.     The  Interna- 
[to  say  the  least,  cloudy, 
in  the  domestic  plc- 
f  however,  enjoying  here- 
Df  prosperity.     Sixty  rail- 
working,  our   nattanal 
ite  of  1180.000.000.000  % 
Eta  of  which  you  and  I 

kary.  be  proud,  too.  of  the 

^esslon  of   the  Eightieth 

which     I   believe,    ful- 

9f  the  American  people. 

[the  past,  with  pride  In 

anfidence  in  the  future, 

be  American  people  may 


>iul  and  Foreifn  Policy 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

[T  HOLIFIELD 

luroawu 

^P  REPRESK.VrATIVE8 

July  26,  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 

fornia  are  girding  their 

campaign.    The  record 

I -controlled   Eightieth 

to  serve  the  people  is 

pr  their  seal. 


Under  the  devoted  leadership  of  James 
Roosevelt,  the  chairman  of  the  California 
State  Democratic  Central  Committee,  the 
people  of  California  are  uniting  to  win. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  discredit 
and  discourage  real  organization  of  a 
strong  Democratic  party.  These  at- 
tempts have  been  aiwrtive.  regardless  of 
their  origin  or  political  sponsorship. 
Disgruntled  pseudopolitical  leaders  on 
the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left 
have  been  discomfitted  by  the  growing 
strength  and  unity  of  Influential  Demo- 
crats behind  James  Roosevelt's  leader- 
ship. The  recent  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  meeting  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  official  statement  on  na- 
tional and  foreign  policy  outlined  below. 
It  is  a  statement  of  principles,  around 
which  all  California  Democrats  can  rally 
for  victory  in  1948. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  append 
hereto  the  statement  mentioned  above: 

The  statement  on  national  and  foreign 
policy  covers  such  points  as — 

The  Democratic  Party  of  California,  aware 
that  developments  of  modern  science  have 
linked  the  far  corners  of  the  world  and 
brought  ever  closer  associations  on  our  own 
continent,  affirm  oiu-  faith  in  certain  funda- 
mental principles. 

First.  We  believe  that  human  progrees.  in- 
dividual liberties,  and  the  "lour  freedoms"  are 
most  likely  to  t>e  realized  under  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  democracy. 

Second.  We  believe  neither  our  own  people 
nor  new  adherents  elsewhere  wlU  continue 
to  have  faith  in  our  democracy  unless  we 
pnive  conclusively  that  more  than  any  other 
system  it  can  secure  human  progress.  Indl- 
vldiud  lit>erties.  and  the  "four  freedoms. ' 

Third.  We  believe  that  inasmuch  as  atomic 
powar  can  easily  deeUoy  all  clvlllzaticn  and 
Iramanity.  the  United  States  of  America  bears 
the  heaviest  responsibility  in  installing 
methods  of  peaceful  mediation  and  settle- 
ment for  the  conflicts  of  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments. 

Believing  thus,  we  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to 
state  clearly  our  alarm  at  domestic  legisla- 
tion which,  under  the  guise  of  curbing  the 
abuam  of  certain  leaders  and  groups  of  or- 
ganised latKir,  actually  destroys  the  safe- 
guards of  economic  and  social  liberty  won  so 
recently  by  the  men  and  women  of  iat>or. 
We  heartily  commend  President  Trimian  for 
bis  veto  of  the  Republican-sponsored  Taft- 
Hartley  bill,  a  measure  primarily  designed, 
not  to  correct  abuses  within  organised  labor, 
but  to  emasculate  the  legitimate  safeguards 
of  collective  bargaining. 

We  believe  also  that  the  people  should  be 
told  tbat  under  the  guise  of  an  attack  upon  a 
labor  monopoly,  the  Republican  Party  is  fos- 
tering an  ever  increasing  corporation  or  busi- 
ness monopoly.  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
warned  of  a  greatly  accelerated  pace  of  post- 
war buslnem  mergers  and  has  ascribed  high 
prtas  directly  to  them.  •  •  •  MOnopcdy 
waxes  fatter  than  ever.  Three  companies 
account  for  89  percent  of  American  suto- 
mobUes:  gaaoUae  prices  rise,  even  at  minute 
fractioiml  ctaangee.  exactly  together;  four 
companies  have  85  percent  of  our  structural 
9kMH  eapsclty;  four  more  make  all  otn-  pre- 
fabricated roofing  shingles,  and  10  percent  of 
oorporatloDs  control  00  percent  at  our  cor- 
porate wealth.  These  are  the  sur^  signs  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  making  an  attack 
upon  labor  the  excuse  for  allowing  our  com- 
petitive system  to  become  one  of  monopoly 
at  the  expense  of  every  little  business  man 
and  woman  in  the  country.  We.  therefore, 
urge  tbat  the  Democratic  Party,  nationally, 
put  Its  fuU  weight  behhid  the  legUlation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  OlCAHoarrr  and  Bepreeenta- 
tlve  KarawBB  which  would  put  some  real 


strength  In  tbt  antltmet  acts,  and  we  urge 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  vigorously 
prosecute  those  who  are  menacing  our  com- 
petitive free-price  system.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  courage  and  wis- 
dom in  vetoing  the  inequitable  Knutson  tax 
bill;  now  that  the  Republican  leadership  has 
reintroduced  it  in  the  Congress,  we  urge  him 
to  stand  firm  in  again  vetoing. 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
of  California  believee  that  it  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  inform  the  national  leaders  of  otir 
party  of  constructive  suggestions  made  in 
oar  State.  Surely  no  man  or  woman  today 
In  public  life  has  all  the  answers  to  ihe 
many  complex  problems  which  face  us,  most 
especially  in  the  field  of  tntemational  rela- 
tions. We  feel  that  the  greatest  proof  of  our 
loyalty  to  our  country  is  to  give  to  President 
Truman  the  benefit  of  the  considered  think- 
ing of  the  members  of  our  party  In  this 
State. 

We  endorse  wholeheartedly  tfae  President's 
stated  principles  that: 

A.  We  should  do  everything  wltiiln  our 
power  to  bring  relief  to  the  suffering  people 
of  the  world  from  honfrer  and  economic 
want  and  that  such  relief  should  know  no 
political  boundaries. 

B.  That,  as  perhaps  the  only  strong  credi- 
tor nation  left  in  the  civilized  world,  we 
should  insure  that  no  peoples  should  be 
forced  to  adopt  political  Ideologies  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  because  of  economic  or 
armed  aggression  against  them. 

It  is  In  the  spirit  of  this  Idealism  that 
we  understand  the  Truman  Doctrine  to  have 
been  conceived. 

In  wartime  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fully 
take  the  whole  peot^e  into  the  confidence  of 
the  national  leadership;  in  peacetime  it  must 
be  done.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  other 
qualified  officials  publicly  discuss  the  full 
implications  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
Democrats  of  California  feel  that  it  was 
under  the  leadership  of  our  party,  and  here 
in  our  own  State,  that  the  United  Nations 
was  bom  as  the  key  instrument  to  a  lasting 
peace.  We  therefore  Insist  that  the  strong- 
est possible  steps  and  the  strongest  possible 
active  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  Organization  must  come  from  our 
Democratic  administration. 

We  urge  that  the  United  States  take  the 
Initiative  In  every  possible  way  tar  estab- 
lishing adequate  machinery  within  the 
United  Nations  Organization  for  achieving 
world  peace  and  the  economic  recovery  of 
tlie  world. 

Unilateral  action  in  international  matters 
must  be  abolished;  only  by  so  doing  can  that 
mutual  trust  among  nations  essential  to 
lasting  peace  be  fully  achieved. 

As  the  strongest  of  the  natinr^  and  the 
one  whose  people  have  the  hlgbest  standard 
of  living,  and  which  by  the  democratic  proc- 
esses have  most  nearly  achieved  the  Pour 
Freedoms,  tbe  United  States  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  bold  leadtfship  in  support 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

We  recognise  frankly  tbat  acme  countries 
have  not  yet  lost  their  fears  of  Oid-World 
power  politics.  Russia  In  partictilar,  strug- 
gling to  rise  from  czarist  serfdom  and  hav- 
ing suffered  repeatedly  from  aggression,  will 
be  slow  m  accepting  the  unselfish  idealism 
which  must  be  the  guiding  principle  for  all 
members  c<  the  United  Nations.  However, 
we  feel  that  eventually  all  naUons.  includ- 
ing Russia,  must  and  will  repudiate  unilat- 
eral action  and  support  wholeheartedly  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation.  Any 
other  course,  hievitably  means  obliteration 
by  atomic  warfare. 

Without  tbe  threat  of  war  differing  eco- 
nomic syst^ns  wlU  be  Judged  solely  on  their 
accomplishments  for  mankind;  we  confl- 
dfently  reassert  our  faith  in  tbe  American  way 
oCitta. 


We  endorse  the  principles  of  the  Marshall 
plan  both  becaiisa  tbeae  principles  offer  tbe 
most  likely  prospect  (or  tbe  sUbUtaatlon  of 
European  liie  and  because  the  plan  itself 
clearly  falls  within  the  regional  arrangements 
specifically  authorised  by  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  In  article  52.  We  regret  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  Government  to  co- 
operate with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  we  urge 
that  she  reverse  her  decision  and  lend  her 
Infiuence  and  leadership  In  estabttoblng  a 
bcwis  of  mutual  trust  rnirrng  all  nations. 

We  respectfuUy  auggeM  end  urge  tbat  a 
definite  policy  for  giving  the  people  of  the 
world  factual  Information  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  .American  democracy  via  radio, 
the  Interchange  of  students  and  the  en- 
couragement of  visitors,  cultural  and  trade. 
to  and  from  our  shores  should  be  glvoi  a 
most  prominent  place  in  our  program. 

We  condemn  the  penny-wise  policy  of  tba 
Republican  Party  in  curtailing  the  inXorma- 
ticn  service  of  our  Department  of  State,  espe- 
cially when  we  realise  that  it  has  been  merely 
proposed  that  we  spend  for  the  selling  of 
democracy  a  sum  of  money  smaller  than  tbe 
advertising  budget  of  many  ot  our  national 
business  concerns. 

We  reiterate  again  that  Om  greateat  amnr- 
ance  of  lasting  peace  and  tbe  aettvattan  cf 
democracy  throughout  the  world  will  come 
from  a  steadfast  and  successful  ecnomy  here 
in  our  own  country.  The  path  of  unem- 
ployment is  the  road  to  war. 

We  make  these  suggestions  in  order  that 
the  great  body  of  people  in  our  country  de- 
siring to  achieve  srarld  peace  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  democracy  may  know 
with  certainty  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Democratic  Party  of  California. 

BespectXully  submitted. 

GfOKCZ  E.  OUTLAMD, 

Chairman^  Potlejf  Committee. 


Meretriciotu  Pamphlet  Sponsored  by 
Upton  Cbse  Exposed  by  Former  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMou 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVCS 

Saturday.  July  26. 1947 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
of  us  in  America  who  clings  to  the  ideals 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  cd  Andrew  JackaoD. 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  aixl  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  been  dismayed  by 
the  rising  tide  of  un -Christian,  un- 
American,  and  undemocratic  bigotry, 
discrimination,  and  prejudice  in  thj^t 
country  we  love  so  much. 

We  have  fought  two  terrible  wars  to 
presei-ve  democracy,  and  yet  within  our 
own  ranks  there  are  those  who  would 
betray  democracy. 

In  those  two  wars  every  racial  and 
religious  group  in  America  fought  with 
equal  valor.  They  sliared  the  burdens 
without  stint.  Every  citizen  of  America 
owes  an  equal  duty  to  his  country;  bat 
to  every  citizen  America  owes  equality  of 
law  and  <^  treatment. 

In  time  of  war  there  is  no  difference 
In  the  duty  owed  and  discharged  by  the 
Mayftoioer  descendant  and  the  immi- 
grant not  yet  naturaliaed;  the  forelgn- 
iMm.  tbe  SODS  of  the  forelga-bom.  and 
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rhlklren  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
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gini:  i  fight  and  work  side  by  side  for  the 
com  try  they  love  equally. 

T\  tere  should  be  and  there  must  be  no 
dlffe  -ence  In  peace.    That  is  America. 

Wj  cannot  touch  filth  without  being 
dirtisd:  and  in  the  days  of  our  cold  war 
agai  ist  the  Nazi  aggressor  there  were 
som<  who  fell  into  the  trap  of  the  Hitler- 
Goel  (bels  propatranda  line.  Now  that  the 
war  s  over  and  American  democracy  has 
defe  ited  Nazi  abomination,  those  people 
hav«  again  dared  to  resume  their  feed- 
ing I  \t  un-American  and  seditious  false- 
hoot  s  and  half-truths — the  Pcglers.  the 
Q.  I.  K.  Smiths,  the  Merwyn  K.  Harts, 
and  the  vermin  press  generally — ever 
seek  ng  to  divide  Americans,  and  trying 
to  cestroy  our  national  strength  and 
unit  r  so  much  needed  in  these  troubled 
times. 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  e  :posc  the  falsity  of  these  exponents 
of  hatred  whenever  they  appear. 

U  (ton  Close,  whose  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  all  things  democratic  and  pro- 
gres  ilve  needs  no  further  elaboration  by 


recently  issued  a  pamphlet  called 
Anti-Defamation    League,    by    one 


Rob?rt  H.  Williams.  Mr.  Close  intro- 
duce s  the  pamphlet  with  the  innuendo 
that  it  was  prepared  by  Maj.  Robert  H. 
Wil]iams,  Air  Reserve,  on  the  basis  of 
information  developed  by  Williams  in 
the  course  of  his  military  duties  as  a 
counterintelligence  officer. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  publication 
of  t  pton  Close  was  printed  on  the  same 
pre«:s  in  San  Dieso  on  which  Leon  de 
Arytn  prints  the  Brcom:  De  Arycn  was 
twi(  e  indicted  for  seditious  conspiracy 
dur  ng  the  war. 

A I  official  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
mext  completely  explodes  this  false  in- 
slniation.  Former  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  pointed  out  that  Williams  is 
no  onger  connected  with  the  military 
serv  ce  and  that  when  he  was  in  ♦he 
Arm  y  his  work  had  to  do  with  "weather 
and  air"  intelligence  and  was  not  con- 
nect ?d  in  any  way  with  the  investigation 
of  s\  ibversrve  activity.  This  is  what  Sec- 
reta-y  Patterson  wrote  to  Justice  Meier 
Stei  ibrink  concerning  Mr.  Williams  and 
the  jLTptou  Close  pamphlet : 

Was  Dkpaktmznt, 
WasMngton.  May  28,  1947. 
Bonl  Mnm  Stzinbunk, 

tetiofMl    Chairman.    Antidefamation 
League  of  B'nai  BTlth, 

New  York.  N.  T. 
Judge  STXiNBrnimc:  I  have  had 
Dps  Supplement  No.  1— the  Aatl- 
tlon  League,  by  Robert  H  Williams, 
checked  as  a  result  uf  your  letter 
I.  1947.  I  assure  you  that  npthtng 
within  that  pamphlet  referring 
character  of  Jews  in  the  Army  bad 
prepared  as  the  result  of  any  .Informa- 
gathered  by  Mr.  Williams  from  any 
records  within  the  War  Department 
whil^  he  was  m  the  military  service  His 
statements  reflect  the  thinking  of  one  Indl- 
Tldu  il  and  do  not  express  any  opinion  or 
teiMnt  of  the  War  Department. 
til  WUIiams  served  as  a  major  In  the 
Arm;  of  the  United  States  (Air  Corps)  dur- 
ing Vorld  Wnr  11.  He  was  for  a  time  an 
Intelflgenre  officer  In  an  air  squadron  over- 
but  he  was  not  concerned.  In  that 
csrpa^ity.  with  the  Investigation  of  Com- 
mun  sts  or  any  subversives.  His  work  had 
to   dp   wttii   weather   and   air   intelligence. 


oiurelally 

cent;  lined 
to  tie 
been 

tlon 
offlctkl 


He  Is  not  now  a  member  of  the  Air 
and  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  ml 
service. 

Any  statement  made  by  Mr.  WlUiai 
not  made  as  an  agent  of  the  War 
ment,  but  was  made  as  a  civilian  w| 
the  consent  of-  or  prior  approval  of  tt 
Department.     His     statements     cann( 
considered  as  reflecting  the  attitude 
War  Department. 

Under    the    circumstances    the    Wa 
partment  can  take  no  action,  ui      ^s 
couise    cf    any    statement     made 
Williams  he  discloses  any  informatloi 
classified  nature  which  he  has  <  i    jIi 
the  result  of  his  service  In  the  ar^ied 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  Army,  made  up  of  Catholics, 
tants.   and   Jews,   brought   us   the 
victory  in  our  history,  and  any  stal 
which    would    reflect    unfavorably 
loyalty    of    any    racial    or    relig'.   us 
among  them  Is  utterly  without  ti..un( 

Contrary      to      the     statement      in 
pamphlet.    B'nal    B'rith    has    a    recci 
patriotic   service   which   was   recognl 
both  Army  and  Navy  citations. 
Yours  sincerely. 

ROOEBT  P.  PaTTEESOM.J 

Secretary  of 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Francis  Case,  of 
Dakota,    Before    the    National 
and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARl 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  .SOUTH     D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPP-ESENTAT 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakot 
Speaker.  unJer  leave  to  extend 
marks  in  the  Record   I  wish  to 
the  following  remarks  made  by  me 
the  thirty-seventh  convention  of  th 
tional  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congre 
May  2,  1947: 

Senator  McCi.ei.lan.  distingui-  1 
and  delegates  to  the  thirty-seven' a  c« 
tlon  of  the  National  .:ivers  and 
Congress,  we  return  to  the  works  of 
we  Lope.  The  assembling  of  the  Na 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  In  Was 
agam.  Is  the  sign  that  the  Natloni 
gr ess  Is  expected  to  give  to  control  an4 
servation  of  our  water  the  attention  ai 
money  that  has  lately  been  gt^en  to  w|{ 

The  difBculty  Is  that  we  have  '*^- 
pay   for.     We   have   a   national   < 
proximately  8260.000.000,000.     Beiore 
we  though  It  was  high  when  it  climl 
flfty-flve   bUUon. 

And  a  second  difficulty  is  that  the] 
math  of  the  war  Is  expensive,  too. 
days   ago   Congress  completed  action^ 
deficiency  bill  to  appropriate  ilOOjfOC  < 
supplement  the  four  hundred  and  X^ 
five  million  previously  appropriated 
our  late  enemies.  In  this  current 
And  during  the  past  week,  the  Hou3o 
renaitatives   approved    a    bill    t'     .lul 
•aOO.000.000  to  supplement  prevuus 
butlons  through  UNRRA  for  war-det 
counlrle.s      And   next  week,  the   Ho 
consider  another  bill  to  authori7e  f« 
dred  million  for  Greece  and  Tiirkey. 

That  Is  300  plus  300  plus  4C0.  or  • 
$900.000.>DOO  within  a  week  or  8< 
and  reconstrtictlon  abroad. 

The  latter  part  of  this  month,  it  Is  ei 
that  the  War  Department  Subcommlt 


Committee  of  the  House 

[will  begin  hearings  on  the 

tor  the  civil  functions  of 

tnt.     This   Is   the   bUl    in 

rested,  the  bill  which  car- 

»r  the  Army  engineers  to 

td    river-and-harbor    and 

cts  In  the  fiscal  year  be- 

m,  and  ending  Jtine  30. 

^udget  estimates  for  fiscal 

irbors.  $101  994,000. 
I.  general,  ei63.356.C0O,  plus 
[1947  balances  carried  for- 

91.   Mississippi   River   and 

),C00. 

,  Sacramento  River.  $1,000.- 

^mpare  with  prior  years? 

year  1941,  on  rivers  and 
functions  bill  carried  $67,- 
$101,994,000  requested  for 

[,  general,  in  1940  for  fiscal 
appropriated  $70,000,000 
),000  of  new  money  re- 

locd  control.  In  1910  for 
iras  appropriated  $30,000.- 
?lth  e21,C0D.000  requested 

[budget  for  1948  has  been 
Ve  statement: 

construction  provides  for 
|pleting  work  on  only  those 
Congress  hns  previously 
for  construction.     This 
|or  starting  any  additional 

Itept  In  mind  in  comparing 

[next  fiscal  year  with  the 

1940  for  1941.     Heretofore, 

Ited  have  always  embraced 

ctlon.     What  attitude  the 

imlttees  of  the  House  and 

this  point,  I  am  not  able 

It  that  Is  a  point  on  which 

f)wn  persona]  opinion  a  bit 

DO  requested  for  rivers  and 
Is  for  m.Tlntenance  of 
^proximately  $25,000  000  1« 
projects  on  which  money 
aended,  and  of  the  balance 
seratlon  of  canals.  $3,645.- 
3ns  and  surveys,  and  the 

3U8. 

BO  for  flood  control  general, 

[construction.  $4  000  000  Is 
rlflcatlons.  $5,500,000  for 
lations  and  surveys,  and 
lamtenance,  salaries,  and 

Inses. 

for  the  MIs&lss'ppI  flood- 

^half  is  for  new  work  and 
Intenance. 

Inble  to  attend  earlier  ses- 

^ntlon  and  1  do  not  know 
iformatlon  may  have  been 

Uentlon.    I  note  that  the 

Por    Senator    from    South 
table  Cham   GuRNrv.   has 

jbphalf  of  the  Senate  Ap- 

ilttee  on  tliis  subject  and 
pnted   theie   Cgures      Or, 

ly  speculated  on  what  the 

(would  do  to  these  Presl- 

lations. 

lis  originate  In  the  House 
as   you   know.     That    Is. 

^f  the  very  able  chairman 

jprintlons  Ccmmittee.  the 

TABrK.   of   New   York,   "we 

;et  estimates  first." 

irrent  columnists  can  be 

be  said    that   the   House 

^tidgct  and  sometimes  the 
patient.     Be  that   as   It 

[record  will  show  through 
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the  years  that  the  Appr<^rlatlons  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  lias  shown  a 
sound  understanding  of  the  values  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flocd-control  work 
carried  on  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

In  that  connection,  it  might  be  noted  that 
the  Inland  'VPterways  of  the  country  carried 
over  29.000,000.000  ton-miles  of  ttafflc  In  1945 
compared  with  9,500,000,000  ten-miles  in 
1934,  Just   11  years  earlier. 

There  are  three  questions  of  policy  which 
Oongress  in  one  way  or  another  is  going  to 
pMB  iqx)n.  which  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  your  attention.  They  bear  directly  upon 
the  water  work  In  which  you  are  interested. 
First,  I  will  mention  the  question  of  rates 
for  electric  power  sold  from  Goverament- 
buUt  hydro  proJe<;t8.  Testimony  developed 
during  the  recent  hearinRs  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment developed  that  there  are  very  great 
variations  in  the  rate  charged  for  power  sold 
from  different  dams. 

Power  Is  sold  from  the  Bonneville  Dam  at 
an  average  of  2  mills.  Within  the  same  con- 
sumer  area,  power  from  Reclamation  Bureau- 
built  dams  in  the  same  transmission  area  Is 
sold  at  varying  prices  up  to  5  and  6  mills, 
depending  upon  the  power  component  when 
the  project's  feasibility  was  passed  upon. 

When  these  powers  compete,  naturally  the 
cheaper  gets  the  market  and  It  may  be  the 
market  which  Is  needed  to  maintain  feasi- 
bility for  a  given  project. 

It  Is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem in  all  Its  ramifications  this  morning, 
but  I  mention  it  because  some  natlcHial 
policy  miMt  be  decided  as  we  proceed.  The 
problem  is  Involved  In  the  Rockwell  and 
Lemke  bills  before  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee and  the  Donderc  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  am  sure  that  yoiu" 
members  are  taking  note  of  the  implications 
for  the  future  program  of  water  use 

The  second  policy  question  which  must  be 
determined  is  whether  the  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate money  to  start  new  river  and  har- 
bor or  flood-control  projects  this  yea  .  As  I 
have  noted,  the  President's  budget  does  not 
contemplate  money  for  starting  additional 
projects.  The  amount  reconunended  is  only 
for  projects  for  which  Congress  has  previ- 
ously appropriated  funds  for  construction. 

Is  that  policy  to  be  followed  by  the 
Eightieth  Congress?  I  urge  that  this  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  of  delegates  from  all 
over  the  country  ponder  the  matter  and 
express  yourself  in  your  resolutions  and  In 
your  communications  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  anyone 
but  myself;  I  do  not  know  how  other  Mem- 
bers of  our  House  com.nlttee  feel  on  this 
matter.  I  think  there  Is  something  to  be 
said  for  finishing  projects  with  dispatch, 
particularly  flood  control  projects  so  as  to 
begin  deriving  benefits  from  them.  At  the 
same  time,  for  myself,  I  wish  to  say,  that 
I  do  not  think  the  urgency  of  a  project  can 
be  measured  by  whether  it  has  been  begun 
before  any  given  date  or  not.  I  have  in 
mind  some  relatively  small  projects  where 
the  threat  of  floods  to  life  and  property  is 
far  greater  than  some  projects  where  work 
has  already  begun.  Personally,  I  think  that 
the  tirgency  of  a  project  is  something  to  be 
measured  by  Individual  examination  and  not 
by  a  blanket  rule.  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
the  Congress  will  welcome  your  conclusions 
on  that  matter  after  you  have  deliberated 
and  considered  the  projects  presented  to  you. 
The  third  question  of  policy  which  wiU 
be  considered,  perhaps  not  directly  but  none- 
theless actually.  Is  whether  appropriations 
(or  the  development  of  the  United  States  in 
the  way  of  Improvements  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors anc  control  of  floods  and  putting  of 
water  to  benefldal  uses  will  he  abandoned 
or  curtailed  because  of  a  demand  for  relief 
programs  abroad. 

'     In  this  connection,  I  call  your  attentim 
to  the  lead  article  in   the  magazine  World 


Report,  for  April  15,  1947.  Under  the  head, 
"U.  8.  aid  to  democracies  calls  for  huge 
investments  ateoad"  the  article  starU  off 
by  saying  "If  the  program  is  carried  Ui 
logical  end,  $21,000,000,000  would  be  com- 
mitted In  loans  and  grants  In  3  years."  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  financing  at  the  rate 
of  $7,000,000,000  a  year  for  3  years  ts  the 
prospect  of  "the  new  U.  S.  Policy"  whose; 
ImpilcatiOQs  have  been  checked  with  na- 
tioiml  and  International  experts. 

Again,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  go 
into  details  of  that  matter,  but  I  think  we 
are  warranted  In  pointing  out  that  the  entire 
amount  of  money  spent  on  all  river  and 
harbor  and  flood-control  projects  In  the 
United  SUtes  from  1824  to  1944.  inclusive. 
has  amounted  to  only  a  little  over  five  and 
a  half  billion  dollars,  or  ccmslderably  tesE^ 
than  the  amount  estimated  as  the  coet  of 
the  new  overseas  program  In  a  single  year 

The  figures,  and  I  take  them  from  a  table 
recently  used  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Krug.  are  these: 

Existing  river  and  harbor 
and  flood-control  proj- 
ecU  (1824-June  30.  1944).  $3,996,608,356 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  jMtjJ- 

ecU  (1902-44) 870.105.602 

Tennessee   Valley   Authority 

(1933-43) 640,350.445 

BonnevUle  Power  Adminis- 
tration to  Dec.  31.  1944 85,028,136 

Total .._     6.503.093.439 

In  fact,  you  could  add  the  original  cost 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  stlU  not  equal  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  foreign  relief  program 
for  a  single  year. 

I  do  not  need  to  tdl  this  group  that  muiy 
of  these  proJecU  in  the  United  States  are  di- 
rectly reimbursable.  The  reclamation  proj- 
ects are.  Many  public  works  projects  return 
revenues  by  the  sale  of  electric  power  and' 
service  tolls.  And  all  of  these  projects  re- 
turn dividends,  whether  In  cash  or  other 
values.  Presumably  the  foreign  relief  pro- 
gram wUl  return  dividends,  and  I  am  not 
seeking  to  start  a  debacle  on  the  justiflcaUon 
or  lack  of  justification  for  that  program.  All 
of  these  projects  belong  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  All  I  seek  to  do.  Is  to  point 
out  that  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  will  of 
necessity  determine  how  far  we  can  go,  and 
whether  or  not,  the  embarking  on  a  very 
large  program  of  foreign  relief  will  require 
us  to  curtaU  our  i»x)gram  of  civil  works  at 
home. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  seek  to  restmie 
the  work  of  peace — or  perhaps  I  should  say 
the  works  of  peace,  the  public  works  pro- 
gram of  hames8in«;  our  rivers,  of  clearing 
our  harbors,  of  preventing  floods  and  of  con- 
verting sources  of  damage  and  destruction 
into  sources  of  blessing  and  more  abundant 
living. 

This  Is  a  constructive  task  to  which  we  ad- 
dress ourselves.  It  is  a  program  of  which 
everyone  who  plays  part  can  be  proud  all 
his  days. 


Vigorous  Upturn  in  Hoasing  Constmction 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOn 

or  aacHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSDrTATIVn 

Saturday.  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
20-year  high  in  housing  starts  and  com- 
pletions was  reached  in  June  of  this  year, 
according  to  a  recent  Oovemment  news 
release.  June  1947  starts  of  ner  per- 
manent dwelling  units  totaled  77.000 
compared    with    64.100    in    June    1946. 


Figures  for  July  indicate  a  ccmtinuation 
of  the  favorable  trend.  In  July  1947 
there  were  80.000  starts  and  65  400  com- 
pletions which  compftre  with  62,600 
starts  and  only  36,700  compietiODs  in 
July  a  year  ago.  For  the  f^rst  7  montlvs 
of  1947  there  were  440  800  sUrts  and 
428.200  completions  of  new  permanent 
housing  uniLs  which  compare  with  402,- 
700  starts  and  165,300  completions  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1944, 

Last  year's  promlsinpr  .start  in  home 
building  construction  was  checked  by  re- 
Imposltlon  in  late  March  J  946.  of  Oov- 
emment building  controls.  Contra- 
seasonally,  permits  for  new  permanent 
dwelling  unit*  reached  a  peak  in  March 
and  starts  reached  a  peak  in  May.  This 
year  the  hwne-twilding  Industry,  freed 
from  Government  constmction  controls 
by  t^rms  of  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act 
of  1947.  is  evidencing  a  vigorous  upturn 
which  hold.«  every  promi.^e  of  continuing 
on  Into  August  in  a  normal,  seasonal 
pattern. 

This  vigorous  upturn  in  housing  con- 
struction has  been  stimulated  in  many 
ways  by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress.  Of  the  26  bills  reported 
out  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currer»cy 
Committee,  8  were  concerned  with  va- 
rious phases  of  housing  and  all  except  1 
of  these  bills  were  enacted  into  law. 

The  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  rent  con- 
trol in  defense  rental  areas  until  March 
1. 1948.  It  also  recognized  that  termina- 
tion of  Federal  Rent  Control  was  in.sep- 
arably  linked  with  the  question  of  an 
adequate  .supply  of  housing  accommo- 
dations. Accordingly,  steps  were  taken 
to  free  the  housing  industry  from  gov- 
ernmental controls  and  provide  incen- 
tive for  the  production  and  rental  of 
additional  housing  accommodations. 
As  noted  above  the  act  removed  the  re- 
maining governmental  controls  on  the 
construction  industry  except  that  the 
Housing  Expediter  was  given  authority 
to  require  a  permit  as  a  condition  for 
the  construction  of  any  building  or  facil- 
ities to  be  used  for  amusement  or  recrea- 
tional purposes.  Incentive  was  given  to 
increasing  the  supply  of  rental  housing 
through  removing  from  rent  control, 
housing  accommodations  completed  or 
provided  through  conversions  into  addi- 
tional housing  accommodations,  after 
February  1,  1947.  Properties  which  had 
not  been  rented  as  housing  accommoda- 
tions— other  than  to  members  of  the 
immediate  family  of  the  occupant — dur- 
ing the  2-year  period  February  1.  1945. 
to  January  31. 1947.  were  freed  from  rent 
control  in  order  to  bring  many  of  these 
properties  on  to  the  rental  market.  U 
has  long  been  recognized  that  one  of  the 
deterrents  to  the  provision  of  new  rental 
units,  especially  In  the  case  of  the  small 
property  owner,  was  the  lack  of  incentive 
to  invest  in  new  construction  or  supply 
additional  units  by  converting  existing 
IM-operties  due  to  the  rigors  of  rent  con- 
trol. 

Manufacturers  of  prefabricated  lious- 
ing  accommodations  were  given  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  FHA  guarantee  d 
loans  made  through  usual  banking 
sources,  up  to  90  percent  of  the  amount 
which  the  National*Hou.sing  Admini«ua- 
tor  estimates  to  be  the  necessary  current 
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cost  (f  manufacturing  such  houses. 
Throui  hout  the  act.  particular  care  was 
taken  x>  assure  veterans  preference  on 
housln;  accommodations  built  for  sale 
or  ren  al  purposes. 

Publ  c  Law  120  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress ( xtended  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  lational  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
for  an  additional  2  years  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Admin  stration  to  insure  home  moderni- 
zation md  improvement  loans.  To  date 
the  tit:  e  I  program  has  assisted  approxi- 


mately 
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6.000.000  home  owners  to  improve 


or  ret  air  their  property.  Operations 
under  this  program  are  comprised  of 
charac  er  loans,  generally  unsecured, 
which   lave  a  relatively  short  maturity. 

The  proceeds  of  these  insured  loans 
aid  the  property  owner  in  such  work  as 
repairi  ig  the  foundation  of  his  home, 
replaci  ig  his  worn  out  furnace  or  heat- 
ing syitem.  improving  the  Ughting  or 
plumbing  system,  building  a  new  bam, 
service  building  and  many  similar  re- 
pairs or  improvements.  Many  small 
businesmen  dealing  in  lumber,  plumb- 
ing, an  1  heating  supplies,  paint  and  wall- 
paper, roofing,  and  hardware,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  and  installa- 
tion of  these  materials  benefit  from  this 
progra  n. 

Duriig  the  war  emergency,  construc- 
tion was  deferred  on  many  low-rent- 
housin  I  and  slum-clearance  projects  for 
which  'ederal  Public  Housing  Authority 
had  coitracted  to  extend  financial  aid. 
In  ma  ly  cases,  increased  construction 
costs  have  made  it  dlfHcult  if  not  im- 
possibl ;  for  the  local  housing  authorities 
to  reactivate  these  projects  within  the 
cost  linitations  of  the  United  Stales 
Housin?  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  The 
PPHA.  under  date  of  April  16.  1947,  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  such  urban  projects  com- 
prising 100  developments  containing 
16.386  units  located  in  71  cities  in  27 
States. 

By  vrtue  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  Nn.  301.  these  municipalities  with 
which  he  PPHA  had  previously  entered 
Into  a  ;ontract  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  s  head  with  the  project  by  simply 
absorb!  ag  the  excess  cost  above  the  cost 
llmitat  ons  in  the  act.  Thus,  these  100 
project;  for  which  Federal  funds  had 
pre»lou>ly  been  allocated  could  be  co-n- 
pleted  and  provide  additional  housing 
for  the  communities  concerned. 

Publi:  Law  85  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress povided  an  addlUonal  $35,500,000 
to  furth  er  carry  out  the  program  of  pro- 
viding emporary  housing  for  veterans 
m  mun  cipaliUes  and  at  educational  in- 
stitutio  js.  These  additional  funds  will 
supply  lousing  accommodations  in  proj- 
ects wMch  had  been  suspended  in  1946 
and  eaily  1947  due  to  lack  of  funds  and 
rising  c  )nstructl<m  and  labor  costs.  The 
housing  provided  by  this  measure  is  ur- 
gently needed  for  veterans  and  their 
families  attending  educational  Institu- 
tions, a  Id  to  heip  rvttevt  tMnponurllj 
the  hoi  sing  shortaga  for  vtttnuu  and 
their  families  in  municipalities. 

PuWl(  Law  S73  liberalised  the  provi- 
■iOM  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of 
liU  wlu  rospect  to  certain  loans  made 
by  FidamJ  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tloos.  m  provides  that  such  associations 
may  latest  their  funds  in  loans  insured 


under  title  I  of  the  National  Hoi 
Act.  home  loans  guaranteed  or  inst 
under  the  GI  bill,  and  other  lo  ms 
property   alterations   and    repair, 
ditional  assistance  in  the  home-flnan( 
field  was  given  by  Public  Law  311  wl. 
increased  the  maturity  of  mortgages, 
ceptable  as  collateral  security  for 
vances  by  Federal  home -loan  banks] 
member  institutions,  from  20  to  25  yt 
In  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
FHA  Insured  mortgages  and  QI  Insi 
or   guaranted   home   loans   are    for 
years,   they   were  ineligible   for   use 
collateral  for  Federal  home-loan 
advances. 

The  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947 
tended  the  time  during  which  FHA 
VI  mortgage  insurance  could  be  grant 
from  June  30,  1947,  to  March  31.  11 
When  this  legislation  was  under  coi 
eration  by  the  House  Banlcing  and  _ 
rency  Committee  officials  of  FHA  did 
request  any  Increase  in  the  amoui 
insurance  authorized.    They  anticit 
the  additional  $1,000,000  000  authoi 
tion  made  available  by  the  Presidei 
January  1947  would  be  sufficient  to  ., 
the  program  through  March  31.  1948. 
is  significant  that  less  than  4  m< 
later  there  had  been  such  an  increi 
mortgage-insurance    applications    tl 
studies  of  FHA  indicated  the  then  ej. 
ing  authorization  would  probably  be 
hausted  before  the  end  of  the  year 
that  an  additional  amount  of  mortgi 
insurance  authorization  under  title 
would  have  to  be  provided  to  carry 
program  through  March  31, 1948.    Pul 
Law  366  increased  FHA  title  VI  auth< 
zatlon  by  $200,000,000  and  gave  the  . 
ident  the  power  to  further  increase 
authorized    amount    by    an    additloi 
$200,000,000  should  the  need  arise. 

Public  Law  366  also  contains  a  pre 
slon  which  makes  available  FHA  title 
Insurance  In  financing  the  purchase 
Government-owned  permanent 
housing.  Tt  will  make  possible  the  met 
by  which  many  veterans  can  obtain 
financing  necessary  to  acquire  these 
housing  units  at  moderate  prices, 
particularly  desirable  in  view  of  the 
culties  of  veteran.s  in  obtaining  hot 
In  the  current  high-cost  housing  mai 
Mortgage  insurance  for  this  purpose 
authorized  In  the  amount  of  $750  nno.«. 
There  are  approximately  166,000  housi 
units  in  this  Government-owned 
housing. 


Sammary  of  Major  Lefislation,  Ei^hti 
CoDfress,  First  Sessioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THl  SINATI  OF  THl  UNTTID  8TA1 
Saturday.  July  28  (legislative  day 
Wednesday.  July  16).  1947 

Ur.  TAFT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unu 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  A| 
pendix  of  the  Ricord  a  suBBiBrv 
major  leKi.^latlon  of  the  flnt  Ms^.un 
the  llghtleth  Congress, 


>Jection.  the  summary 
)rinted  in  the  Record. 

LBCISLATION.    ElCHnXTH 

5IOW  (Januakt  3-Jult 

jresa  coivBldered  a  toUl 
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irance  Act  of  1947 

^proved  August  1.  1947) 
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Lirance  only  to  coun- 
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The  Federal  Govern- 
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experience  and  future 
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liuurance  areas. 

lupply  Liquidation  Act 
1947 
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^n  of  war,  extensive  Im- 

farm  workers  was  no 

{b  farm-labor  short- 

le  areaa.     Thla  act  of 
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The   present   law 
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^rationa  In  tbs  public 
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thorlzed  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Censtis  to  col- 
lect and  publish  monthly  statistics  on  the 
quantities  and  kinds  of  oil  and  fat  products 
proosasors  have  on  hand  or  In  transit  to 
consuming  establishments.  The  prior  lack 
of  current  statistics  such  as  are  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  other  industries  hampered 
production  and  marketing  of  these  basic 
commodities. 

APPSOPRIATIONS 

All  appropriations  were  carefully  scruti- 
nised to  insure  effective  contlntiatlon  of 
sound  pro)ecu  and  to  eliminate  those  which 
had  doubtful  value  to  efficient  operation  of 


the  Government.  Many  reductions  were 
effected  by  coordinating  overlapping  and 
duplicating  programs  thus  making  such 
programs  more  efficient  by  simplifying  ad- 
ministration and  centralizing  operations. 
Without  curtailing  funds  for  the  essential 
activities  of  Government,  economy,  and  a 
better  balance  has  been  achieved  between 
service  rendered  and  the  cost  of  such  servlc*. 
Following  is  an  official  table  prepared  by  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  show- 
ing the  appropriations  measures,  together 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  between  tlie 
amount  requested  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated : 


Summary  of  budget  estimates,  appropriations  enacted,  and  savings  effected  by  the  80th 

Congress,  lat  session 
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Law 
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PABT  I.  lEOrijIK  API-ROPKUTfONS 
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(lo. «ninH>nt  cf^lHynJUoOM.. ....... ..'.[[[[" 

Indrjundrnt  oflicp!! ""II""""! 

liiUTior I 

lAbor.  Kederai  SMwity I.llIIIIIIl 

Letdsiatire 

MIBtary 

Navy :::"' 

state  lart'tT.  Cnmmfrtr,  and  iiidictery 

Tmasury.  I'wt  Office... 

War,  riviiiuuctioQS 


f«n2.3«n.«0R 

U5.7\U.  160 
fin.  1.T7.  I^IO 

S,fl00.497.7.<« 
2Hl.44Bt.C40 
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Total,  iTftilar  appropriatioas a6,aa,4fiQ,lVI 


PART  n.  .SVPri.SME.\TALAPri(OrRIATI0NS 

EmentMio-  apprapriation 

Fir«i  MippfemonuL.   

.'^iipf>l«'nvnlal  Oorcmmont  corporations 

^<^•oond  supptrmcnial 


Total,  .«(i{ipk-nH>ntalappropriat>om ; 

PAlit  m.  DXnClDCT  APPEOPCUTIOVS 


H.  J.Rr;«.  1« 

II.  }.  K."».  iw 

First  dpflctaner,  1«47 
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I'rwnt  diflctmo'.  1»47... 
Seooud  uri;ail  df  Qctoucy, 


1*47 


Total  deflciency  appropriation)!. 
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PAIIT  T 


Supplaaental  and  defir-iency  estimates  suhmittod  hat 
not  cotuklcnHl 
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S02. 123.912 
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35,  SOU,UOO 

ios,a»s.i(» 


1,M7,177.»7 
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4-430,000 
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-400.041.986 
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9,non.ooo 
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2KU8.41.S 
179,319,  Kxi 

61,778.75b 


3,  nn.  673, 449 


5k  951.. W9, 846 


M.IM6.a» 


9,000,000 

a43,2fts^au; 

7.K.35.  l61.aM 

192. 438.  SM 

479. 645,  OK 

72,230.258 


3.531,737.901 


5, 91 1, 309.844 


-456, 9H0 
-247,171,080 

-»,08».&«i 

-«-326,.Vi(( 

-f  10,  457,  500 


-208,935,548 


-40. 090.000 
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N'OTB.— To  tbe  .«yin<s  of  t3,163.672.XB  in  the  n-eular  and  dvSeieaey  appropriation!!  above,  tb«'re  may  I*  addeJ 
$4,017.03.946  of  melBtiBS  e(  siil hai  immi  and  ooiit<>m|>iai(xl  eipntditMmcaucektl  by  rouRrca>sif>uiiI  act  ion,  rasklni'  ■> 
total  of  t7,l&l,00R,:49  as  set  fortb  to  detail  by  .^rnainr  Style.*  KBiDGn.ctaairmiin.  Senate  Approprbtiuus  Committei', 
in  the  CoNoausiOKAt  Rstorp.  An*.  15. 1947. 


AVIATION 

Congressional  Aviation  Policy  Board 
(Public  Law  287.  Approved  July  30.  1947) 
Congress  established  a  temporary  Congres- 
sional Aviation  Policy  Board  to  survey  and 
report  on  develc^ment  of  a  national  aviation 
policy  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  national 
defense.  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  postal  service:  and  to  provide  for 
formulation  and  clarification  of  national 
policies  affecting  aviation. 

Surplus  Airport  Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  289.    Approved  July  30,  1947) 

Under  this  act  Congress  permitted  transfer 
of  surplus  airports  and  airport  facilities 
without  cost  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
tsx^upported  Institution  whe.i  used  for  the 
bsDsfit  of  the  public  without  discrimination. 
Bsrbor  or  port  terminals  Incltidlng  nscsssary 
•qulpiBMit  should  first  be  offersd  for  sals  or 
lesss  to  8Ut«s  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
of. Ths  Psdsral  Oovernment  reserves  the 
tMt  of  alrporu  and  facilities  In  case  of  na* 
tlonsl  emtr|«ncy. 


CONSIBVATION  AKD  fXOOD  CONTKOL 

Emergency  Flood  Control  Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  103.    Approved  June  23,  1947) 

The  sum  of  $15,000,000  was  authorized  to 
be  Immediately  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  supervised  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
for  emergency  repair,  restoration,  and 
strengthening  of  levees  and  other  flood-con- 
trol works  threatened  or  destroyed  by  recent 
floods. 

Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  110.    Approved  June  25,  1947) 

To  preser^'e  forest  resources  of  the  United 
States,  enhance  forest  growth,  and  protect 
forssts  from  tbe  ravages  of  pests  and  diseases, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  was  authorized, 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  States,  Terri- 
tories, indivldtials,  or  organisations,  to  con- 
duct turTeys  on  all  forest  lands,  appraise  In- 
festations and  determine  messtires  to  remedy 
such  InfsstsUons.  Not  only  will  this  pro- 
gram retard  forsst  losass  and  aid  in  flood  con- 
trol but  lumber  Indtutrlss  and  employment 


of  persons  in  lumber  and  allied  Indiutries 
will  be  made  more  secure. 

Interstate  OU  Compact  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  184.     Approved  July  12,  19«7) 
This  act  enabled  oil-producing  Statea  to 
extend  conservation  policies  with  regard  to 
oU  and  gas  and  by  joint  agreement  to  secure 
enactment  of  legislation  preventing  wasteful 
and     destructive     practices     In     production 
methods.     The  compact  Includes  an   Inter? 
state  commission  to  foster  these  objects. 
New  England  water  pcAlution  compact 
(Public  Law  292.     Approved  July  81,  19471 
Congress   approved   extension   of  the   au- 
thority for  the  New  England  States  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  reduce  pollution  of  in- 
terstate   streams,    ponds,    lakes,    and    tidal 
waters. 

Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact 
(Public  Law  232.  Approved  July  24,  1947) 
Consent  and  approval  of  Congress  was 
granted  to  the  fisheries  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  SUtea  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  to  promote  better  utillaation 
and  conservation  of  their  Pacific  flshsriss  re- 
sources by  an  interstate  commlartoo  and 
other  measures. 

.riMAMCE 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  89.  Approved  June  9.  1947) 
To  secure  a  more  effective  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  United  States.  Its 
Territories  and  Insular  possessions,  and  for- 
eign countries,  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
reincorporated  as  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, given  broader  financial  powers  and 
operation  was  extended  through  June  30, 
1953. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(Public  Law  363.  Approved  Atigust  6,  1947) 
This  act  authorizes  the  PDIC  to  retire 
Its  capital  stock  by  payment  to  the  Treasury 
retaining  a  capital  surplus  of  $1,000,000,000 
and  the  '.xjirowing  power  of  the  Corporation 
is  increased  to  $3,000,000,000  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  continuation  of  bank -deposit  in- 
surance. 

Federal  Reserve  Oanks 
(Public  Law  41.  Approved  AprU  28.  1947) 
Federal  Reserve  banks  were  authorized  to 
purchase  and  sell  Oovernment  securities  di- 
rect from  the  Treasury  to  permit  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  funds  quickly  to  meet  temporary 
sittiatl  IS  or  contingencies.  This  enables 
the  Tre.  sxxrj  to  operate  on  a  smaller  catfi  re- 
serve Slid  resulU  in  a  sulwtantial  saving  of 
interest. 

Meconstruction  Finance  CarporatUm  Aet  of 
1947 
(Public  Law  132.    Approved  Jime  SO.  1947) 
Under  provisions  of  this  act  tbe  RFC  was 
extended  with  many  changes  in  organiaa- 
tlon  and  powers  for  1  year  with  lending  au- 
thority of  $2,000,000,000.     Loanc  for  domestic 
Improvements.  State  and  local,  were  author- 
ized.  Including  power  to  ptirchase  surplus 
property  for  resale  to  small  business,  to  ob- 
tain a  wider  national  distribution  of  stich 
Burpltis  throtigh  small -btisiness  outlets. 

COVZUfMSNT  COUMODITT  AKD  OTHZS  OOMTaOLS 

Consumer  credit  control 

(Public  Law  386.    Approved  August  8.  1947) 

Consumer  credit  controls  on  InstaUmsnt 
loans  (including  BegtUaUon  W)  are  elimi- 
nated after  November  1,  1947. 

First  Decontrol  Aet 

(Public  Law  29.    Approired  March  81.  1947) 

Congrsas  dlseontinued  as  of  March  31, 1047, 
broad  war  powers  granted  to  the  President 
in  the  Sscond  War  Powerc  Act  to  control 
motor  and  water  carriers,  requisition  prop- 
sity,  assign  prtorltlss.  and  waive  navigation 
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Second  Decontrol  Act  of  1947 

(Publlf  Law  188.    Approved  July  15.  1M7) 

A  re<  luced  list  of  materials  and  facilities  In 
ahort  !  upply  at  home  and  abroad  were  con- 
tliued  under  control  to  promote  production 
In  the  United  States  atid  to  assist  export  of 
products  required  for  production  In  foreign 
counti  [es  of  critical  material  urgently  needed 
in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  Control  Act  of  1947 

(Publl^  Law  30.     Approved  March  31.  1947) 

Sugi  r,    remaining    in   scarce   supply,    was 

eoatUab^    under    moderate    controls    until 

31, 1947,  in  order  to  insure  proper  dis. 

Inventory  controls  were  author- 

for  household  visers.  until  March 

Allocation    and    pricing    powers 

iflaced  undwr  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

was  directed  to  watch  the  sugar 

situatiDn  and  to  remove  all  controls  when  he 

determines  that  supplies  are  adequate. 

Sugar  Act  of  1947 

(Publik  Law  388.     Approved  August  8.  1947) 

Tbli  act  of  Congress  is  designed  to  meet 
poBkwi  X  adjiistment  problems  In  the  produc- 
I  ad  distribution  of  sugar  and  to  sta- 
blUae  Lbe  sugar  producing,  refining,  and  Im- 
^jKjrtlop  Industries  by  placing  producers  on  a 
rather  tbaui  a  percentage  basis.  The 
United  States  market  is  divided  among  the 
severa  domestic  sugar-producing  areas.  Al- 
locatlc  ns  to  certain  foreign-producing  areas 
were  t  lade  in  accord  with  their  historic  re- 
lation to  the  domes'.  3  market  to  stabilize 
their  I  conomy  and  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Ui  ilted  States. 


Termi  imtion  of  certain  war  emergency  acts 
(Public  Law  239.  Approved  July  25.  1947) 
Thli  act  of  Congress  ended  a  large  number 
d  waij  emergency  measures  rendered  unnec- 
by  the  termination  of  hoetUlties. 
Many  bf  these  measiu'es  related  to  authorisa- 
tloos    or  use  of  wartime  appropriations. 

GOvnufMurr  omuwization 

Commlastom  on  OrganiMation  of  the  Execu' 

five  Branch  of  the  Government 

(Pub  ic  Law  162.     Approved  July  7.  1947) 

In  iirder  to  secure  more  elBclent  service 
In  th  I  transaction  of  public  business  by 
Ooveriimcnt  bureaus,  agencies,  and  boards, 
bipartisan  commission  was 
to  itady  organisation  and  methods 
of  ope^tlon.  The  Conunlsslon  is  to  be  com- 
of  6  members  from  private  life  and 
from  the  Senate.  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlvcs.  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oover  iment  and  will  report  its  recommen- 
datioqi  to  Congreaa  for  action. 

NOVSXMO 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
(Pubtlj:  Law  til.  Approved  August  1.  1947) 
Con  ireaa  broadened  Misting  law  by  au- 
tlMrlB  ng  Federal  home  loan  banks  to  accept 
mortg  igee  having  a  a4-year  maturity  <pree« 
•nl  lav  20  years)  as  mortgage  collateral. 

Hotiaing  and  Rent  Act  of  1H7 

(Publjo  Law  129.    Approved  June  80.  1947) 

lo  spur  the  building  of  Imme- 
housing.  Congress  removed 
Government  controls  on  construction,  except 
»nt  building,  and  txunded  rent 
untU  March  1,  1948.  To  Ineure 
i»laal  vatftM  tB«raases  in  rent  after 
Mwtlil  1.  iMt.  ptvrttttm  WM  made  for  nego. 
tlated  rent  increaaM  not  to  weeed  IS  percent 
tn  ret  irn  for  protection  to  tenants  in  their 
OMUp  \ney  by  a  leaee  to  run  to  December  1948. 
Bf  tb<  kt  dau  It  U  Mtimaied  Uut  supply  will 


«. 


substantially  balance  demand  making 
Ing  and  rent  controls  no  longer  necc 

Mortgage  Insurance  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  300.    Approved  August  5, 
In   order   to   further   relieve    the   be 
shortage    Congress    authorized    the 
Houalng  Commissioner  to  increase  mort 
instirance  for  private  home  building  by 
OOO.OOO.     In    addition    9750.000.000    In 
gage   Insurance  was  made   available   to 
erans   to   purchase   permanent   housli 
eluding  housing  built  by  the  Ooverni 
during  the  national  defense  and  war 

Low-cost  housing  and  slum  clearat 

(Public   Law  301.     Approved  July  31. 

To  enable  local  housing  authorltlee 
activate  prewar  projects  for  low-cost  he 
and  slum  clearance.  Congress  released 
authorities  from  provisions  of  prior  law 
restricted  building  costs  to  low  prewar  U 

V^eraru  Housing  Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  85.     Approved  May  31.  If 

Congress  authorized  expenditure  of 
500.000  additional  for  housing  constri 
for  distressed  families  of  servicemen 
veterans.  The  housing  program  for  vet 
families  in  educational  centers  had 
plorabiy  slow  and  provision  was 
this  act  to  speed  up  and  complete  coc 
tlon  for  student  veterans  and  their  dl 
ents. 

INTXSMATIONAL  IXLaTIOMS 

Devastated  Countries  Assistance  Act 
(Public    Law   84.     Approved   May    31. 
Congress  authorised  expenditure  of 
000.000    to   send    essential    supplies    to 
devastated    countries.      Such    supplic 
limited    to    medicine,    food,    clothing, 
fertilizer,  pesticides  and  seeds.     A  sut 
tial  portion  of  this  fund  is  earmarl 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children. 

Greco- Tur )lri*?i  Aid  Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  75.     Approved  May  22.  1( 

Congress  authorised  a  $400,000,000  U 
Greece   and   Turkey,    providing    ther 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations. 

/fitematioruil   Refugee  OrganiMation   At 
1947 

(Public   Law   148.     Approved   July    1. 

Membership  by  the  United  States 
organisation  to  aid  in  the  resettlemi 
reestabllahment  of  persons  displaced 
war  was  authorised  by  Congreee  witb 
vatlons   providing    (1)    no  person 
resettled  in  the  United  Sutee.  lU  terrlt 
or  poaseMlons  without  prior  authorlsatli 
Congreee;    and    (2)    immigration   laws 
not  superseded,  suspended  or  abrogat 
this  act. 

Institute  of  Inter 'American  Affairt 
(Public  Law  880.    Approved  August  8, 

Congreee    reestablished    the   Instltui 
American   Affairs    and    the    Inter-Ai 
Educational   Foundation,   Inc..   as   a 
government  corporation.     The  Institi 
organlMd  to  assist  in  strengthening  thei 
munlty  of  American  nations  and  to 
social  and  economic  conditions  by 
programs  in  the  Oelds  of  public  healt 
itatlon,  agriculture  and  education. 

Fad/lc  Uland*  trtuteethip 
(Vublle  Law  304.    Approved  July  18, 

Congress  approved  the  agreement 
the  United  SUtca  and  the  United  Ni 
(or  United  States'  trusteeship  of  the 
Islands  formerly  held  by  Japan  under 
date  of  the  League  of  Nations.    The 
under  truateeahip  are  to  be  known 
territory  of  tiM  FaclAe  Islands. 

Fuerfo  JIleo  Orpente  Act  ef  t»4T^ 
(Public  Law  88S.    Approved  August  S. 
This    set    expands    the   powers    of 
lotemment  of  tbe  psopls  of  Fusrto 


elect  their  own  Oor- 

)wered    to    appoint    the 

^Ive  departments,  except 

smbers  of   the   supreme 

Inue  to  be  appointed  by 

United  States. 

foreign  relief 
Ipproved  June  28.  1947) 
authority  of  the  Marl- 
operate,  sell,  and  char- 
led  vessels  until  March 
kat  grain,  oil.  and  other 
>nt  abroad  through  tbe 
Bf  and  rehabilitation  of 
itrlea. 

tcith  Italjf.  Rumania, 
\  and  Hungary 

P.O.  H.  and  I) 
^gress  ratified  the  treaties 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  und 
been    negotiated    and 
February  10.  1947,  by  the 
|war  with  these  countries, 
by  the  treaties  Include 
rights,    limitation    of 
(-enemy  states,  fixing  of 
lent    of    former    Italian 
lie  and  commercial  poll- 
by   those  states.     These 
tented    to    be    the    best 
ileved  by  general  agree- 
Iflcation  was  urged  us  a 
Dr    final   settlement    w:ih 

ilief  and  Rehabilitation 
tion  liquidation 

Approved   JtUy   8.    1947) 

}priation  of  $2,370,000 
funds  formerly  approprl- 
]pay  expenses  of  Gov.-ru- 

Iquldating  the  activities 
whose  work  terminated 

13  Site  Act  of  1947 

proved  February  26.  1947) 

used  exclusively  for  the 

lanent  site  In  New  York 

Irs  of  the  United  Nations 

leductions    from    income. 

Pursuant  to  this  au- 

;kefeller  family  gave  to 

a  six-block-long  area  on 

terminating  the  long 

fcroversy  regarding  a  per- 

it  United  Nations. 

|AL   SKCVaiTT 

furses'  Act  of  1947 
kpproved  April  16.  1947) 
les'  Corps  was  set  up  In 
with  a  total  authorized 
^ry  1.000  of  the  [>ersonnel 
ivy.    A  Women's  Medical 
established  in  the  Army 
consisting  of  Dietitian, 
and  Occupational  Ther- 
I  laws  relating  to  nurses  In 
rere  coordinated  and  re- 
to  simplify  administra- 
te the  permanent  estab- 
ling  Corps. 

tmen  Pay'lncreast  Act 
}f  1947 

kpprovsd  June  20.  1947) 
and  midshipmen  at  the 
iras  Increased  from  $710 

irtonnel  Act  of  1947 
I  Approved  July  29.  1947) 
Iministratlon  of  the  Coast 
IS  service  to  make  per- 
dutlee  In  maintaining 
|)     nanent  commissioned 
utablished  with  ranks 
iBu:  -  percentages  ss  pre- 
}r  ins  Navy. 
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Copper  import  tax  suspension 
(Public  Law  42.  Approval  April  29,  1947) 
Copper  for  Industrial  and  defense  uses 
remaining  In  short  supply,  tht  Congress  sus- 
pended certain  Import  uxes  on  that  com- 
modity until  March  31.  1949.  to  encourage 
Increased  importation  for  use  of  the  vlui 
copper  industry  In  manufacture  of  ma- 
terials and  products  essential  to  commerce 
and   national  security. 

Domestic  Tin  Production  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  125.  Approved  June  28,  1947) 
In  order  to  provide  tin  supplies  adequate 
to  meet  pressing  military,  naval  and  in- 
dustrial requirements.  Congres.-}  provided  for 
study  and  investigation  of  the  advisability 
of  maintaining  a  permanent  domestic  tin 
smelting  industry  and  to  Investigate  avail- 
ability of  supplies  of  tin.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  was  authorized  to 
finance  research  in  tin  smelting  and  process- 
ing and  to  buy.  sell  and  trar.sport  tin  and  tin 
ore  for  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  Nation's 
armed  services  and  industries. 

tiatuinal  Security  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  253.  Approved  July  26,  1947) 
Unification  of  the  armed  services  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  to  bring  to  the  military 
departments  in  peacetime  a  large  measure 
of  the  unity  and  eflectlveness  existing  in  war. 
Under  the  law  a  single  Cabinet  member. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  heads  three  separate 
operating  departments:  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Porces.  Other  sections  established  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  provide  for  integra- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  under  civilian  con- 
trol and  for  coordination  with  all  other 
departments  of  the  Government  In  an  effi- 
cient and  adequate  system  for  national 
security. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Laws  302,  303.  Approved  July  31, 
1946) 
Congress  authorized  establishment  of  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  to  be  located  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  for  advanced  Instruction 
and  training  of  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  the  re- 
serve components  thereof. 

Naval  Vessels  Conversion  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  319.  Approved  August  1.  1947) 
In  order  to  insure  improvement  of  naval 
vessels  by  Incorporating  the  latest  technical 
and  scientific  developments.  Congress  re- 
moved the  limitation  on  the  amount  which 
could  be  expended  on  each  vessel  to  instaU 
modern  and  up-to-date  equipment. 

Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Uw  381.  Approved  Augxut  7.  1947) 
Congress  enacted  legislation  establishing  a 
comprehensive  and  permanent  promotion 
system  for  the  armed  services  In  harmony 
with  the  needs  and  structure  of  the  modern 
Army  and  Navy.  Necessary  improvements 
are  made  in  the  present  Navy  system  of  pro- 
motion by  selection  and  the  Army  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority  is  changed  to  a  sys- 
tem by  selection.  Uniformity  In  the  promo- 
tion systems  of  the  two  services  and  further 
Improvement  of  the  armed  services  career 
system  has  thus  been  advanced. 

Panama  Canal  equipment 

(Public  Law  180.    Approved  July  1, 1947) 

This  act  of  Congress  provides  for  transfer 
to  the  Pansma  Canal  of  surplus  Army  and 
Navy  equipment  of  all  types  which  may  be 
effectively  used.  Materials,  supplies,  tools, 
structures,  ▼sssels,  and  fioating  equipment 
which  might  otherwise  deteriorate  can  thus 
be  put  to  Immediate  use  to  Increase  security 
•t  this  vital  point. 

Rubber  itoek-piUng 
(Public  Uw  94     Approved  March  29.  1947) 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense  Congress 
Is  authorized  to  study  and  report  upun  th« 
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moet  effective  method  of  creating  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  natural  and  synthetic  rub- 
ber. Stock -piling  and  rotation  of  rubber  re- 
serves together  with  certain  controls  are  au- 
thorized until  such  time  as  permanent  legis- 
lation is  enacted  and  provision  is  made  for 
continuing  mantifacture  and  sale  of  syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Submarine  Experimental  Corutruction  Act  of 
1947 
(Public  Law  63.    Approved  May  16.  1947) 
A  sum  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  is  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  construction  of  experi- 
mental submarines  for  national  defense. 
Voluntary  Enlistment  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  128.    Approved  June  28.  1947) 
In  order  to  establish  a  career  service  In  the 
Regular  Army   for  enlUted   men.  minimum 
age  for  enlistment  Is  lowered  to  17  with  pa- 
rental consent  with  teraw  of  enlistment  serv- 
ice made  more  flexible  and  attractive. 
V/ar  and  Navy  Professional  Personnel  Act  of 

1947 
(Public  Law  313.  Approved  August  1,  1947) 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  au- 
thorized to  create  additional  professional  and 
scientific  positions  with  salaries  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  per  annum  for  such  work.  The 
30  positions  in  the  War  Department  and  15 
in  the  Navy  Department  so  authorized  are  to 
be  Included  In  the  classified  civil  service. 

racsioxNT 
Presidential  Succession  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  199.  Approved  July  18.  1947) 
This  act  provides  that  In  case  of  removal, 
resignation,  death,  inability,  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  both  President  and  Vice  President, 
succession  should  next  go  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  cases 
In  which  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  could  not 
qualify  succession  would  devolve  (1)  upon 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
(2)  upon  the  Cabinet,  beginning  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Presidential  term   amendment 

(Proposed  twenty -second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution ) 

The  Congress  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 27  on  March  24  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  limiting  the  tenure  of 
the  President  to  two  terms,  and  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident succeeding  to  office  for  more  than  2 
years  of  the  unexpired  term  would  be  lim- 
ited to  one  additional  elective  term. 

As  of  August  1. 1947, 18  States  have  ratified 
this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  out  of 
36  States  required  to  make  this  amendment 
effective. 

PITBUC   WELTAKX  AND  LABOI 

Arbitration  in  maritime  disputes 
(Public  Law  282.    Approved  July  30.  1947) 
Title  9  of  the  United  States  Code  concern- 
ing settlement  of  maritime  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration Is  codified  and  enacted  Into  posltivs 
law. 

Disposition  of  materials  on  public  lands 

(Public  Law  291.    Approved  July  31,  1947) 

Congress  authorised  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  to  disposs  of  materials  on  public 
lands  such  as  gravel,  clay,  sand,  stone,  and 
timber,  to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
or  to  persons  or  organisations  not  reselling 
for  profit,  provided  removal  thereof  is  not 
detrlmenui  to  public  interest  or  prohibited 
by  prior  law. 

Farm  Labor  Supply  Camp$  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Law  298.  Approved  July  81,  1947) 
To  aid  localities  to  oontlnus  farm  labor 
supply  camps  and  facUitiss  In  tbs  areas  In 
which  they  are  needed  Congreu  authorised 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of 
such  camps  and  required  purchasers  to  oper- 
ats  and  mainuin  tbsm  for  the  purpose  of 


hoxislng    persons    engaged    In    agrlcultunA 
labor. 

Federal  aid  to  «c/ioob 
(Public  Law  317.  Approved  August  1,  1947) 
Schools  overburdened  with  war-inctirred 
enrollment  were  extended  Federal  aid  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  until  June  30,  1948,  to  assist 
in  transition  from  war  to  peacetime  condl> 
tlons. 

Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1H7 

(Public  Law  101.    Passed  ovei  veto,  Jxme  23, 

1947) 

This  act  recognizes  the  mutual  rights  and 
responsibility  of  employers,  employees,  and 
labor  organizations  In  labor-management  re- 
lations by  providing  for  protection  of  Indi- 
vidual employees  in  their  relations  with  labor 
organizations,  for  protection  in  collective 
bargaining,  for  enforcement  of  labor  con- 
tracts, for  minimtflng  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes, and  by  insuring  fair  labor  pracUcee 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees  In 
the  Interests  of  uninterrupted  production, 
the  smooth  flow  of  commerce,  and  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare.  Among  other 
things  the  law  provides: 

1.  Unions  may  be  sued  for  breach  of  con- 
tract and  for  damages  inflicted  by  Jurisdic- 
tional strikes  and  boycotts. 

2.  The  closed  shop  Is  forbidden. 

3.  The  union  shop  Is  permitted  If  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  vote  to  favor  It. 

4.  New  contracts  can  provide  for  union 
dues  deductions  from  pay  envelopes  of  em- 
ployees only  ujwn  voluntary  consent  of  union 
workers. 

5.  Unions  are  forbidden  to  spend  money 
or  make  contributions  In  political  campaigns 
for  Federal  Offices. 

6.  Welfare  funds  can  be  established  only 
for  specified  purposes  and  only  If  the  em- 
ployer participates  in  their  administration. 

7.  Unions  become  subject  to  charges  trf 
unfair  labor  practices  for  failure  to  bargain 
collectively,  for  coercion  of  employees,  and 
other  practices. 

8.  Unions  are  reqtUred  to  file  financial 
statements. 

,9.  Government  may  secure  eighty-day  In- 
junctions against  strikes  endangering  na- 
tional health  and  safety. 

10.  Neither  unions  nor  employers  may 
terminate  a  contract  without  a  60-day  notice. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  are  barred  within  this 
period. 

11.  The  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board 
Is  Increased  to  five  members  and  the  review 
of  cases  Is  placed  directly  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  rather  than  as  formerly 
In  a  review  section;  reorganized  procedure 
and  powers  of  the  Board  to  investigate,  hold 
hearings  and  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
act. 

12.  A  new  Federal  Mediation  and  Concll- 
laUon  Service  U  eeUbllshed  as  an  agency, 
separate  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dUputes. 

13.  A  Joint  Committee  on  Labor-Manafs- 
ment  relatloru  la  establUhed  in  Congress 
to  study  the  field  of  labor  relations  and  ths 
operation  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
Uons  Act.  « 

Fortal-fo-Porfal  Pay  Limitation  Act  of  1947 
(Public  Uw  49.  Approved  May  14,  1947) 
This  act  banned  suits  by  employess  against 
smployers  for  time  or  overtime  used  in  sr- 
rlvlng  at  the  actual  place  of  performance  of 
their  principal  work  or  payment  for  activities 
which  are  preliminary  or  postllminary  to 
their  principal  work.  In  oasec  In  which  con- 
tracts, written  or  unwritten,  or  custom  In- 
cludes payment  for  such  activities  such  pay- 
ment Is  not  forbidden.  Preeent,  past,  snd 
futurs  clalnos  may  be  ximpromlsed  at  not 
less  than  minimum  wags  rttcs  In  oasss  In 
which  there  exists,  under  oontraet  or  custom, 
a  bona  fide  dispute  ss  to  ths  amount  pay- 
•bls  by  ths  smploysr  to  bis  smploys*. 
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Foftml  fmployM*  ^ay  Act  of  tU7 

<Pu  »Uc  Uw  205.    Approved  July  80.   1»47) 

T1  lis  act  of  CongreM  gives  supervtAory  em- 

ptoyjees  In  the  poatsl  Mrvloe  corapeiMatory 

for  work  in  eaeen  of  8  houra  per  day. 
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BSTDOTX    AMD   TAXATION 

Excise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
Pu|>llc  Law  17.     Approved  March  11.  1947) 
taxes  were  continued  by  Congress 
( ertaln  luxuries.  Including  jewelry,  (urs, 
tolW  t  preparations,  and  distilled  spirits. 

\fartime  Tax  Adiuttment  Act  of  1947 

(Puj>Uc  Law  SM.    Approved  August  8.  1»47) 

is   act   provides    for  wartime  depletion 

ons  on  certain  minerals  and  termi- 

tax  deductions  on  charitable  contrl- 

or  gifts  to  be  used  ouslde  the  Unled 

or  Its  territories.    The  $1,500  tax  ex- 

In   tne   armed  services   for  oflleers 

full  tax  exemption  for  personnel  under 

ranit  of  oflllcer  Is  continued  until  Decem- 

II.  IMS 


Ti 
exet  ipti 
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butvuis 
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empftlon 
and 
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BOAOa    AJTO    HICHWATS 

Federal-Aid  Hightoay  Act  extension 
(Pu>Uo  Law  100.  Approved  June  21.  1M7) 
T  lis  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  «iMUI§M  the  existing  1-year  llmi- 
tatl »  on  rmm  at  highway  funds  to  2  years 
to  trovlde  time  to  States  and  local  areas 
for  further  building  and  repair  of  urgently 
necked  roads. 

SOCIAL  sscTTarrr 
|{  Bureau  of  InvestiffatUm  Retirement 
Act  of  1947 
fP^BUc  Law  168.     Approved  July  11.   1M7) 

T  &ls  act  provides  greatly  liberalised  retire- 
mei  t  privileges  for  agents,   inspectors,   as- 
slBt(mt  dtrectors,   and   the   Director  of   the 
Bureau  of  Investigation   who  have 
the  age  of  50  years  with  20  years  of 
In  consideration  of  the  rigorous  snd 
roos  duties  performed. 

Government  empiopees'  annuities 

lie  Lav/  263.     Approved  July  30.  1M7) 

separated  from  Ooiremmsut 
wtth  less  than  10  years  of  service  are 
perialtted  to  withdraw  the  full  amount  of 
mofey  previously  deducted  from  their  sal- 
for  retirement  purposes  wlln  interest 
at  4  percent. 

Government  VtiUties  Supply  Act  of  1947 

(p4>11c  Law  2M.     Approved  July  90.   1M7) 

authortaed  the  War  and  Navy  Oe- 
to  sell  electrical  power,  staam. 
air.  water,  sewage  and  gsriiage 
service,  gas.  Ice  and  mechanical  re- 
itlon  utilities  and  services  to  w^fare 
actllnues  and  private  persona  In  the  Imme- 
dlat  e  vicinity  at  Naval  or  Military  inabllsh- 
mei  ts  in  cases  in  which  stich  utilities  were 
not  otherwise  available. 

Nurseries  and  nursery  schools 

(Pu^lc  Law  138.     Approved  June  37.  1947) 

ifusi  approprtatad  $150,000  for  assist - 
to  working  parents  with  children  by 
pto|iatnt  tot  eontlntiMMa  and  maintenance 
of  I  uraerlcs  and  nurasry  aHio«iiB  in  the  Dls- 
trlc ;  of  Columbia. 

Old-ape  as5ufaii«e  papaieiUs  csratpMoa 
iPubdc  Law  131.     Approved  June  SO.  1947) 

li>  aid  the  aged.  States  were  authortaed  to 
unUl  July  1.  1949.  tneooM 
aiTtcultural  labor  and  nuratng 
In  ihaktng  old-age  assistance  payments. 

Pos\mI  Service  Substitute  Personnel   Act  of 

1 947 

PulHfe  Law  35.     Approved   AprU   15.   1947) 
I]  I  order  to  correct  Inequities 
con  Itctmg   leglstatton.   substitute 

he  postal  sMtlcc  upon  appointment  to 


II 


permanent  status  were  allowed  credit 
appointment  on  a  calendar  basis  rat 
on  a  basts  of  hours  of  service  as  in  pr 
promotion  of  substitute  panonnel 
placed  upon  a  calendar  bMla,  which 
Increased   the  rates  of  pay.  insi 
adequate  wage  levels  In  this  cla 
postal  employees. 

Social  Security  Act  amendment  o/] 
(Public  Law  379.     Approved  August 

Congreas  authorized  continuation 
cial-securlty   taxes   paid   by   employi 
employers  at  1  percent  through  1949. 
would  rise  to  IS  percent  In  1960 
cent  in   1952.     Federal  grants  for 
to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  to  def 
children  was  continued  to  June  30. 
Surplus  property  for  flood  dar 
(Public  Law  233.     Approved  July  35.^ 
Congreas  authorized  the  Preside 
through   the   Federal    Works   Adml 
to  employ  any  articles,  declaied  to  be' 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
alleviate    damage,    hardship,    and 
caused   by  flood  or  other  catastrof 
Federal  Works  Administrator  to  turt 
thorlzed    to   act   through    any    Oot 
agency  or  State  or  local  guvernmenta 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Teactiera'  amlmries.  District  of  Coiui 
(Public  Law  188.     Approved  July  7. 
A   minimum   salar>-   of   $2.50()    per 
was  provided  fur  teachers  lu  tlu-  Dt 
Columbia:     claaslflcatlon     and 
methods  were  liberalized  and  provl 
automatic  promotions  and  annual 
In  salary  were  included. 

soiJMzas  AND  vrrouN^ 
Benefieiaries  of  aviation  offict 
(Public  Law  236      Approved  July  35. 
Additional  beneficiaries  wve  made 
to  receive  lump-sum  aviation  bonuMiaj 
event  of  the  death  of  aviation  officers , 
tng  such  bonus.     By  listing  the  ben« 
in  succession  this  act  provided  for 
equitable  distribution  <rf  eatatea  of 
aviation    oflleers    who    have    no 
beneficiaries. 

Dependents'  transportation 
(Public  Law  161      Approved  July  1. 

This  act  amends  existing  law  so 
thorise    transportation    of    depen< 
household  effects  of  personnel  of 
Marine   Corps,   and   Coast   Guard 
stricted  domestic  posts  and  to  over 

Disabled  veterans'  subsistence  aUc 
ineraase 


(Public  Law  388.     Approved  August 

Paymenu  to  disabled  veterans  with  i 
connected  disability  of  30  percent 
taking  vocational  rehabilitation  cc 
ftaad  at  $115  monthly  if  single.  $135 
dependent,  and  $90  per  month  for 
and  $15  additional  for  each  addiUoc 
and  $15  per  atMinth  for  a  dependent ; 
Federal  Employees'  Military  Let 
of  1947 

(Public  Law  153.     Approved  July 
In  order   to  extend   privileges  to^ 
workers  equal  to  those  extended  to 
outside  Oovenunent  service  with 
military'   leave.  Fsdcral   employees 
members  of  the  Bnllsted  or  Officers' , 
Orrps.    the    National    Ouard.   or 
Beserve  are  placed  In  the  same  stat 
vate   employees   to   receive   pay 
ances  while  on  military  leave  as 
protection  In  tbelr  employment. 

Oovemment  Life  Insurance  Kent 
of  1947 

(Public  Law  34.    Apinx)ved  AprU 
To   enable   veterans   to  provide 
period  of  Insurance  protection,  5-] 


lursnce  policies  expiring  at 

^year  period  were  made  :e- 

)nd,  third,  fourth,  or  flith 

fthe  premium  rste  for  the 

}ut  medical  examination 

Insurance   Reinstatem€nt 
let  of  1947 

sproved  February  21.  1947) 

prvlce  Life  Insurance  Ad  Is 

(t  service  personnel  to  ai^>ly 

term  insurance  on  enlltt- 

tf  restrictions  liberalized  "e- 

ipeed   insurance;    and   te-m 

totally  disabled  personnel 

for  conversion  is  autoroati- 

the  ordinary  life  plan. 

Entries  Act  of  1947 
Approved    May    31.    1947) 

llzes  the  former  homestead 
Ing  up  to  2  years'  credit  on 
led  forces  from  6epterol*er 
Idition,  both  husband  aud 
in  status  are  permitted  to 

^er.  Jointly  In  credit  against 

^arm  Training  Act  of  1147 
Approved  August  6.  1947 1 

Ing     to     take    agricultuml 

rklng  their  own   farms  or 

may  receive  educational 

per  month  for  single  vi?t- 

Imonth  for  married  veterans 

llowancea  for  dependents. 
Egiven  by  accredited  instltu- 
^ours    per   year    (at   least    8 

I)  attenduiice.  and  sup«;r- 
|ence  on  the  farm  or  otticr 

liEhment  is  required 

for  Civil  War  and  Spanish- 
m  War  veterans 

Approved  July  30.   1947) 

leir  depandaoU  of  the  Civil 
imertean  War  received  a  £0- 
I  pension  Increase. 

id  Internees  Tax  Reduction 
let  of   1947 

Approved  August  1,  1947) 

men  and  wemmu  and  elvll- 

were  citlBHia  of  the  United 

removed  by  the  Japaneee 

to  conflne- 

I  were  given  tax- 

I  the  period  of  their  intern- 

{ond  Payment  Act  of  1947 
Approved  July  36.   1947) 

>rlzed  cash  settlement  of 
for  terminal -leave 

Ifter  September  1.  1947.  to- 
il computed  to  the  end  of 
:h  payment  la  made.       i 

Payment  Act  of  1947    j 

Approved  August  4.  194l7> 

ed  that  In  lieu  of  terminal 
^nts  would  be  made  on  base 
and  that  reenlisted  pt-r- 
cash  payment  for  accrued 
accrued  leave  to  the  new 

i  rehabilitation  loans 

Approved  June  25.  1947) 

fturnlng  veterans  to  ta3ce 

labilitatlon  courses,  a  ra- 

.000.000  was  autbonaad  to 

loans    to    veterans    who 

rise  be  abl :  to  enter  upcn 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  irrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  is  not  well  with  American  educa- 
tion. 

Can  Its  ills  .je  cured  by  Federal  aid? 
Millions  of  our  citizens  say  "no"  and 
assert  that  the  sickness  of  the  world  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of  money  for 
education  as  it  is  to  the  lack  of  God  in 
the  instruction  in  the  moral  law.  If  so, 
Federal  aid  and  control  of  education  by 
the  far-off  Central  Oovemment  woiud 
only  more  completely  exclude  religious 
disciplines  from  our  educational  enter- 
prise and  worsen  our  situation. 

They  believe  that  the  F«»deral  influence 
even  now  upon  education  and  the  politi- 
cal controls  of  education  already  exer- 
cised by  the  separate  States  must  inevi- 
tably lead  the  people  to  put  their  faith 
in  the  false  promises  and  harsh  disci- 
plines of  the  politics  of  a  godless  statism. 
This  must  lead  to  the  arrest  of  freedom 
with  Its  self-government  under  God's 
laws  and  the  extensive  substitution  of 
compulsory  government  by  mere  men 
over  other  men. 

They  contend  that  if  God  and  the 
moral  law  are  thrown  completely  out  of 
our  public  education,  which  Federal  aid 
and  control  of  necessity  requires,  there 
will  be  no  other  God  to  which  the  people 
can  turn  except  the  central  state.  It 
becomes  the  source  of  right  and  it  deter- 
mines what  is  wrong  in  the  absence  of 
self-government.  ThLs  is  true  in  Rome, 
Berlin.  Moscow,  and.  to  a  great  extent, 
in  London,  today.  They  ask,  shall  Wash- 
ington follow? 

How  far  have  we  gone?  The  indi- 
vidual States  all  force  payment  of  ta.xes 
to  support  schools.  They  compel  school 
attendance  under  threat  of  jail  for  the 
parents.  Likewise,  they  exclude  in  most 
cases  all  religious  disciplines  by  State 
administrative  influence  and  compel  the 
pupils  to  submit  to  the  teachings  and 
doctrines  of  many  inefficient  teachers 
whom  the  States  force  upon  the  local 
school  boards  by  such  measures  as  the 
compulsory  tenure  laWs. 

The  practical  effect  is  to  compel, 
through  taxation  and  State  control,  the 
great  majority  of  parents  to  submit  their 
children  to  pagan  statism  instead  cf  the 
Christian  disciplines.  Needless  to  say, 
this  kind  of  a  system  is  contrary  to  the 
original  American  design  for  public  edu- 
cation which  was  intended  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian school  under  local  controls  and  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  States.  As  a 
result  of  statism,  millions  of  j>eople  are 
now  protesting  by  sending  their  children 
to  private  and  parochial  schools.  Such 
enrollments  have  risen  sharply  in  the 
last  25  years  from  7.3  to  10.5  percent  of 
all  students  attending  school.  Public 
school  enrollments  have  declined  in  the 
same  proportions. 


If  education  is  supported  and  admin- 
istered locally,  the  people  in  each  place 
can  presuppose  God  and  continue  to 
teach  a  faith  in  freedom  of  men  under 
God.  They  can  keep  clear  of  the  false 
promises  of  the  political  state.  This  way 
of  freedom  in  education  is  according  to 
the  American  design  of  local  town, 
county,  and  city  responsibility  and 
control. 

Even  so,  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens have  come  to  have  such  faith  in 
education  by  the  political  state  that  they 
see  no  ills  in  it  except  such  as  money 
can  cure.  All  that  Is  lacking  is  money. 
So  they  propose  to  subject  our  education 
to  the  healing  strength  of  money  and  call 
on  the  compulsory  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  the  towns,  counties, 
cities,  and  States  do  what  the  Federal 
Government  thinks  they  should  do. 

Millions  of  American  citizens  have  no 
fear  of  statism.  Their  faith  is  in  it. 
They  teach  it.  They  crusade  for  it  in  the 
name  of  doing  good  for  the  people 
through  the  Government. 

Admittedly,  some  of  our  States  are 
poorer  than  others  and  find  it  burden- 
some to  provide  such  educational  advan- 
tages that  neighboring  States  seem  to 
have.  At  that,  there  is  great  disparity  in 
educational  opportunity  even  within  the 
various  parts  of  our  richest  States.  It  is 
also  true  that  illiteracy  is  widespread. 
especially  political,  economic,  and  reli- 
gious illiteracy.  Those  whose  faith  is  in 
the  governmental  power  of  Washington, 
therefore,  submit  that  ever  the  rich 
States  need  be  prodded  by  Washington. 
Will  Washington  money  cure  these 
evils?  If  it  will,  we  should  expect  to  find 
even  now  in  our  richest  States — where 
the  greatest  appropriations  are  given  for 
education— evidence  of  the  highest  level 
of  spiritual,  cultural,  and  political  health. 
And  then,  what  do  we  find,  especially  in 
our  richest  big  cities?  There  we  find  the 
most  deeply  entrenched  one-party  politi- 
cal machines  with  the  worst  political 
corruption.  These  same  wealthy  cities 
nourish  the  greatest  degree,  by  far. 
of  personal  inadequacy  and  dependence 
on  the  Central  Government  for  food, 
shelter,  health,  education,  and  employ- 
ment. Here,  too,  are  found  the  great  cen- 
ters of  communism  and  foreign  ideolo- 
gies, of  a  pagan  faith  in  some  form  of 
the  god-state  and  the  most  widespread 
denial  of  faith  in  the  one  true  God  and 
man's  fitness  for  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility. 

Thus,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  such  States 
spend  more  for  education  than  the  poor 
States  they  also  spend  four  times  more 
for  liquor  than  for  education,  while  $27 
go  for  chewing  gum  for  each  dollar  spent 
on  books  and  $15  are  spent  to  combat 
crime  for  each  dollar  they  spend  on 
church  and  charity.  Here,  too,  is  the 
highest  rate  of  sickness  and  mental  worry 
leading  to  a  greater  proportion  of  con- 
finement in  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  sick  than  in  the 
poor  States. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
many  persons  and  pressure  groups  that 
descend  on  Congress  in  Washington  from 
these  rich  cities  will  look  to  the  same 
false  god — the  Central  Government — for 
education.    They  look  toward  the  same 


Central  Government  for  the  remedies  to 
which  most  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  lately  turned  to  remedy  mankind's 
slow  progress. 

They  argue  that  the  "free  towns,  clUes, 
and  county  boards  of  education,  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  individual  States,  ha'e 
betrayed  their  trust  of  the  education  of 
the  American  youth.  They  show  little 
educational  insight.  Washington  knows 
better.  Washington  should  tax  and  force 
them  to  do  right  by  education. 

"Without  compulsion  from  Washing- 
ton, the  individual  States  will  collect  in- 
sufficient taxes  for  school  purposes. 
Washington  will  make  them  spend  what 
they  should  since  the  local  authorities  do 
not  know  how  to  get  top-notch  results 
from  the  school  dollar.  Washington 
should  take  their  school  dollars  to  tlie 
Washington  bureaucrats  and  send  part  of 
them  back  with  instructions  as  to  how 
to  get  better  education  than  they  can 
manage  for  themselves.  'Thank  God,' 
the  educational  federalists  say,  *we  can 
look  to  Washington." "  Their  propa- 
ganda slogan  is  "Federal  aid  to  education 
without  control." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  once  said: 

There  Is  not  enough  money  In  the  United 
States,  even  if  every  dollar  of  It  were  ex- 
pended on  education,  to  produce  through 
Federal  authority,  or  through  what  is  naively 
called  cooperation  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  the  several  States,  educational 
results  that  would  be  at  all  comparable  with 
those  that  have  been  already  reached  under 
the  free  and  natural  system  that  has  grown 
up  among  us. 

Unless  the  school  is  both  the  work  snd 
pride  of  the  community  it  serves,  it  is  noth- 
ing. A  school  system  that  grows  naturally 
in  response  to  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  a 
hundred  thousand  diSerent  communities 
will  be  a  better  school  system  than  any  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  those  localities  by  the 
aid  of  grants  of  public  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  accompanied  by  Federal  regu- 
lations, Federal  Inspections,  Federal  reports, 
and  Federal  uniformities. 

A  free  school  in  America,  the  only 
school  worth  while,  is  one  that  has  its 
roots  in  the  cultural  ambitions  of  a  free 
community.  What  of  It.  if  the  schools 
of  Manhattan  are  different  from  those 
of  Alabama  or  those  of  Minnesota  dif- 
ferent from  the  schools  of  Wyoming.  In 
fact,  the  question  needs  to  be  raised 
whether  there  is  not  already  too  much 
uniformity  in  our  American  schools.  For 
too  long  the  emphasis  has  been  on  con- 
formity and  conformism  rather  than  on 
local  individuality  and  cultural  inde- 
pendence. Whoever  said  that  everything 
the  urban  professor  of  New  York  experi- 
mented with  or  dogmatically  proclaimed 
must  be  aped  and  adhered  to  by  teachers 
and  school  boards  throughout  tWs  vast 
inventive,  adventurous,  creative,  and 
multiform  American  Continent? 

The  conclusive  and  overwhelming 
argument  against  the  lobby  for  Federal 
aid  is  that  the  American  citizens,  as  rep- 
resented by  their  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, are  not  now  asking,  and  never 
have  asked,  for  Federal  aid  in  education. 
Witness  the  fact  that  this  year  no  official 
request  was  made  by  a  single  State  to  the 
congressional  committees  in  the  House 
or  Senate  for  Federal  aid.  Not  one 
State  showed  inability  to  provide  its  own 
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educitlon.  All  showed  (rreatly  Increased 
appt  apriations  for  education  Nor  did 
any  axpayers'  ffroup  or  chamber  of  com- 
merte  or  board  of  education,  from  any 
Stati .  county,  town,  or  city  appear,  to 
requi  st  Federal  aid  from  Washington. 

At  the  governors'  annual  meeting  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  a  majority  of  the 
gove:  nors  of  the  United  States  expressed 
fear  iiat  the  Federal  Qovemment  would 
encr  Ach  upon  the  States'  handling  of 
publ:  c  schools  if  Uncle  Sam  should  move 
into  the  educational  field  through  Fed- 
eral (rants-in-aid.  The  governors  also 
oppa  ed  "any  plan  not  first  referred  t) 
the  I  Itates  officially  for  report  of  their 
need  and  of  the  States'  Inability  to  meet 
tlMlr  DMds."  They  held  that,  'if  any 
field  If  lovemment  is  strictly  within  the 
provlQce  of  the  State  and  locality  it  is 
that  of  education.  Local  self-govern- 
ment is  doomed  if  it  surrenders  this 
respcnslbility." 

The  States  are  learning,  as  two  State 
legislatures  said  by  resolution,  that  Fed- 
eral ild  Is  no  aid  at  all.  Still  another 
Stat«  recently  passed  a  resolution  in  its 
Statt  senate,  stating.  "The  wealth  that 
is  taced  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  Is 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  48  States 
and  <  ould  be  taxed  directly  by  them  and 
tlie  n  venue  spent  b>  them  and  large  sums 
nvec  thereby. '  One  by  one  the  States 
are  a  sklng  for  a  redefinition  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Qovemment  and  f  jr 
the  restriction  of  Its  activities.  Another 
said,  in  ^ect:  "We  have  taken  a  good 
look  I  \t  Federal  dollars  and  find  that  they 
all  lo  e  weight  on  their  Journey  to  Wash- 
lada  1  and  back  home  again." 

IP  <  his  is  so.  then  who  Is  it  that  wants 
Ftdeial  aid  from  Washington,  and  how 
do  it  ey  go  about  getting  it? 

Ah  rone  at  all  familiar  with  tbe  old. 
old  g  une  of  seeking  the  public  good  by 
politi  ral  enforcement  through  the  Cen- 
tral (tovernment  knows  that  every  such 
politi  ral  pressure  movement  usually  has 
in  It  three  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
groups.  The^^e  groups  know  that  since 
the  Federal  Qovemment  is  the  weakest 
link  ia  our  whole  chain  of  government, 
it  is  dso  the  easiest  to  attack  and  to 
corru  )t  with  the  promise  of  votes  in 
returi ,  for  favors.  It  now  has  little  de- 
fense eft.  since  the  ConsUtuUon  has  been 
for  tlie  most  part  set  aside.  What  is 
dalmid  to  be  for  the  general  welfare 
must  »  considered  by  Congress,  In  spite 
oX  the  constitutional  limitations  Imposed 
on  tiM  powers  and  duties  of  Congres.s  So 
tbt  m  MMire  groups  and  lobbies,  of  which 
the  ai  hBinlstraiive  brand  is  by  far  the 
bicgei|t.  are  ever  present. 

first  group  in  the  education  lobby 
is  in  constant  attendance  on 
ngton  consists  of  the  organized 
tlMmaehres.  Many  of  them 
pnj  to  the  false  idea  that  iX 
only  e  iucation  had  the  power  of  the  Oan- 
tral  G  svonment  back  of  It  things  would 
tmprore. 

For  imately.  we  are  still  able  to  count 
i  aUorttf  d  our  teachers  la  ttao 
IBO  o€  defMge  of  free  teachers  la 
education.     AoMrican   teachers 
that    greater    freodoai    in   our 
does  not  lie  in  fglMng  IMwal 
upontlMin. 
Wez  .  there  \n  those  Innoeeol  Irttittafi 
who  ai  e  motivated  by  an  tntei 


The 
which 
Wash 
educators 
have 
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tarian   urge  to  give  everybody 
chance.    Impatient  of  the  attaii 
of   our   eduoMIOBal   system    and 
skeptical  of  the  capacity  of  a  free 
for  improvement,  they  hope  for  the 
pulsion  of  Government  to  speed 
attainment   of   goodness.     They 
from  a  spiritual  blindness  which 
that  one  can  legislate  goodness  an< 
not  only  in  material  afTairs  but  ei 
the  realm  of  the  values  of  the  spii 
the  personality.     Such  people 
mere  tooLs  u.se<'  by  the  politiciat 
execute  the  reforms  and  who  u.se  tl 
guided  idealists  to  further  extent 
political  power  of  a  bigger  and 
Central  Government.     In  great   ui 
pecting  numbers  they  constitute  the 
fort  to  the  enemies  of  a  free  societ, 
fact,  they  help  the  planners  of  the' 
puLsory  States,  without  being  coi 
of  the  crimes  they  are  really  comi 
against  their  own  free  society. 

Daniel  Webster  very  aptly  st 
attitude,  in  the  following  words, 
early  days  of  the  Republic: 

There  are  men  in  all  mges  who  mt 
exercise   power  usefully,  but   who  mt 
ezerclae  it.    Th«y  mean  to  ^^overn  wil. 
tb«y  mean  to  govern.     They  promlae 
kind  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masi 

These  active  and  always  fanatic 
ners  constitute  the  third  group. 
are.  of  course,  the  militant  front 
of  the  present  Washington  lobby  for] 
eral  aid  to  education.     Their  J< 
often  made  secure  at  taxpayers'  „ 
They  seek  power  for  themselves  ovt 
cation.    They  know  that  money 
They  also  know  that  once  the 

authority  Is  foisted  upon  the 

schools  everywhere,  there  will  be  . 
treat.    On  the  contrary,  there  will  . 
a  steadily  growing  infiltration  and 
ination  of  the  whole  educational  _ 
the  Federal  authorities.    They  intt, 
become  themselves  the  authorities 
will  spend  the  Federal  money  and 
else  the  Federal  control.     They  _ 
Washington,  since  they  are  turned 
by  the  State  legislatures  and  local  .^ 
boards — these  bodies  know  them  an< 
able  to  d.sprove  their  representatloi 
giving  the  facts  near  at  home. 

Defeated  at  borne,  they  descend 
Congi  ess  knowing  that  Congres.s  dc 
have  the  facts  and  is  not  equipp 
learn  them.     Congress  is  too  far  , 
the  facts.    Congress  Is  like  a  courtj 
sits  to  hear  the  facts  presented,  but 
for  the  plaintiff  expect  that  the 
ant  will  supply  the  facts  on  the  ot 
But  quite  laoegally  in  matters  of 
priating  money.  Congress  hears  on 
side— the  side  of  the  plalntiir.  Thoj 
tiff  is  generally  a  Government 
ment  or  bureau  which  makes  out ,._ 
case  with  increasing  cleverness.    In 
case,  the  plaintiff  is  a  very  old  and 
ertahiithfd   lobby   whose  menio«rs 
largely  the  beneficiaries  of  the  approi 
UoQs  nought.   Tbe  defendant  is  the 
ganiied.  inarticulate  public,  going 
tbelrdsily  aHalrs.  pracUcing  the 
frMdo«.     They  do  not  appear 
Congress  and  Judgment  is  often 
acalnst  them  ky  default  on  very 
«mte.  of  tan  MUnie.  and  nearly  all 
ooa-flldid.  prtHntayon  of  the  evld« 

For  example,  the  Federal  aiders 
forward  this  year  before  the  Coi 


kd  Labor  and  presented 
irts  and  the  antiquatec 
ey  have  been  presenting 
1925.  This  year,  for- 
its  of  these  Federal  aid 
>ns — showed    that    the 

the  school  year  1947-48 
appropriations   by   ap- 

lir  billion  dollars  for  the 

le.  The  towns  and  coun- 
added  at  least  another 
lobby  for  Federal  aid 

lot  know  this — at  least 
sent  these  facts.    Even 

jStates,  over  whose  pov- 

[aiders  constantly  weep. 

Chool  appropriations  for 

[by  a  total  of  $104,000- 
?r  half  of  the  $200,000.- 
ithorized  planners  were 
federal  Government  for 

^e  48  States. 
le  States  have  already 
jropriatlons  for  educa- 

laimed  necessary  for  the 

lent  to  attain  for  them. 

ie  State*!  of  the  United, 
ire  of  the  need  of  addi- 
in  education  but  a 
Dwns.  cities,  and  coun- 
le  Nation  have  likewise 
pa.«!ed  their  appropria- 

it  that  the  States  have 
for  themselves  more 
jeral  aiders  asked  the 

Rnt  to  give  them.  This 
poorest  States,  but  the 

fderal  aid  have  not 
the  extent  that  the 
them.'^elves  In  the  new 
18  At  least  they  did 
facts  to  the  committee, 
question  whether  it  Is 
they  want.    It  may  be 

I  thing  they  deny.  Can 
in    the   light   of   the 

Ion.  it  Is  most  enlieht- 
ie  lobby  works  and  also 

its  public  statements 
the  people  who  expect 

money  power  of  Fed- 
trol  whe->  and  If  It  is 

registered  lobbyist  for 

National  Education  As- 
a  membership  of 
!«•  or  the  year  ending 
p.  138.100.    Their  head- 

jnnel  are  greater  than 
ind  Democratic  Party 

*5ined     It  in  one  of  the 

lobbies  in  Washington 
lany  years.    Through 

5nal  circulation  among 

ices: 

re  been  made  to  throw 
^  IfgA  [National  Bduca- 
»ck  of  the  campaign  for 
^ilon .    ( NXA  Journal .  Peb- 

1]    of   tbe  dlraetor 
director  of  rural  edu- 
ftU  of  thu  bUl  I  the  Bar- 
bill.   18S7I   as  foUows: 
Ions  for  tponsonhlp  and 
bin    in    both    Houses. 
rretartes  of  8Ute  educe- 
of  tbe 
for    con- 
far  Congress,  for  ttie 
•nd  for  nvamor  m 
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a  majority  of  the  States.     (NBA  convention 
board,  Cleveland.  1937  report,  p.  946.) 

The  lobby  speaks  again: 

We    have    powerful    friends    in    Congress. 

•  •  •  The  power  of  the  organized  teach- 
ing profession  has  but  begun  to  find  ex- 
pression and  I  predict  tliat  before  next  No- 
vember 7  (election  date)  there  will  be  many 
people  In  the  Nation  aware  that  the  school 
children  of  America  have  a  voice  of  Justice 
and  equity  as  well  as  a  voice  of  power  and 
of  influence.  (Dr.  Howard  A.  IDawson.  Ap- 
pendi.T  to  the  Congeessional  Record  19'«4 
p.  A3e37.)  '       "  ' 

Its  Journal  constantly  hammers  away 
for  federalization,  as  follows: 

October  to  an  important  month  for  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  S.  637-H.  R.  2849, 
because    It    Is    the    month    before    election! 

•  •  •  Candidates  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation or  who  are  Indifferent  to  the  public 
schools  should  be  defeated  wherever  pos- 
sible.    (NBA  Journal.  September  1945  ) 

We  ob.<5erve  that  whether  the  year  be 
1937,  1943.  1944.  or  1945  the  partisanship 
and  intimidation  remained  the  same. 
Who  believes  that  this  self-righteou.<!  and 
haughty  spirit  might  chinge  in  1948  or 
any  other  future  year  when  the  will  of 
this  organize'?  minority  of  "benevolent" 
seekers  after  goodness  through  Federal 
compulsion,  wtercised  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats, has  been  imposed  upon  American 
education?  Imagine  them  as  the  edu- 
cational controllers  in  Washington  dish- 
ing out  billions,  and  staying  content  to 
exercise  "no  control."  Imagine  them  as 
administrators  of  Federal  education 
changing  into  bureaucratic  lambs  that 
^•ould  never  think  of  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  of  free  citizens  to  run  their 
own  schools,  administer  their  own  funds, 
and  control  the  education  of  their  own 
children  In  their  own  communities. 

Then  imagine  what  will  happen  when 
a  million  school  teachers,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  janitors  and  assistants,  all  edu- 
cational personnel,  have  become  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  appropriations 
which  they  might  get  by  such  organized 
pressure  politics.  Will  they  not  quite 
generally  support  the  candidates  for 
Congress  who  make  the  biggest  promises? 
Each  succeeding  election  our  Central 
Government  will  become  more  nearly 
controlled  by  employees  and  beneficiaries 
from  appropriations.  It  is  the  vicious 
clrc'e  of  statLsm.  Add  to  the  present 
2.000.000  Federal  employees  a  million 
Oovemment-controUed  or  influenced 
teachers  and  public-school  personnel. 
Then  add  a  million  tenants  in  the  pro- 
posed Federal  public  hou.sing  and  you 
have  attained  the  socialized  state,  which 
you  will  probably  have  to  Iceep  indefi- 
nitely. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  way  of  feeling 
and  thinking.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
remind  ourselves  of  the  brutal  truth  that 
the  modern  state  today  everywhere  is 
killing  off  a  free  society.  Wherever  the 
government  legislates  and  appropriates 
it  curtails  and  extinguishes  still  another 
realm  of  personal  and  communal  liberty, 
responsibility,  and  economic  capacity. 
In  all  languages  and  among  all  peoples, 
big  government,  however  created,  means 
less  freedom.  TTie  nation  is  always  taken 
over,  not  by  the  good  but  by  the  roughest 
and  toughest  when  the  one-party  over- 
powering police  state  is  finally  organized. 
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We  should  constantly  remember  that 
In  oiu-  country,  until  now.  two  areas  of 
the  human  spirit  have  been  left  alone  by 
our  Central  Government.  Two  areas 
have  been  left  free  in  which  the  citizens 
themselves  have  governed— namely,  their 
religioiis  institutions  and  their  free 
schools.  Protecting  the  religious  area 
there  is  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  itself  forbidding  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  any  laws  restricting 
freedom  in  religious  matters.  Above  any 
law  of  the  state,  man's  obligation  and 
loyalty  to  God  stand. 

Having  thus  safeguarded  the  religious 
freedom  by  explicit  language,  our  Con- 
stitution proceeds  to  treat  Federal  inter- 
ference In  eiuration  with  a  dignified  and 
eloquent  silence.  This  silence  reflects  the 
fundamental  faith  of  the  early  American 
Government  in  its  free  citizens  as  the 
proud  and  responsible  custodians  of  their 
children's  education.  Until  now,  the  in- 
dividual States,  their  legislatures,  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  cities  have  stood  fast  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  constitutional 
liberty  against  each  encroachment  by 
Federal  authority  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Since  ♦.his  is  an  established  fact, 
the  insidious  pressure  groups  demanding 
the  unconstitutional  interference  with 
local  self-government  of  schools,  based 
upon  local  support  and  responsibility, 
stand  revealed  as  being  unauthorized  and 
unrecognized  by  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  of  the  States. 

They  must  be  stopped.  They  must  be 
stopped  by  a  growing  passion  for  self- 
government  and  by  a  resulting  fear  of 
the  power  and  propaganda  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Modern  history  proves  with  tragic  clar- 
ity that  where  a  nation's  education  is 
placed  under  a  federally  controlled  sy.s- 
tem,  freedom  dies  out.  May  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  never  become  the 
Federal  commissar  of  education  in 
America! 


Twelve  Months  of  Surplos  Property  Dis- 
posal Under  Gen.  Robert  M.  Littlejohn 
as  the  War  Assets  Administrator  Is  an 
Achievement  of  Which  This  Nation  Can 
V/ell  Be  Proud 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  26.  1947 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
your  gavel  called  this  House  to  order  on 
Tuesday.  July  22,  1947,  it  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  but  one  more  day  in  which  to 
perfect  the  legislative  program  of  the 
first  session  of  this,  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

The  time  set  for  adjournment  wet  but 
96  hours  away. 

In  the  heat  of  the  debate  which  here 
toe*  place  there  passed  unnoticed  on 
that  day  a  record  of  accomplishment  by 
an  administration  of  Government  set  up 
by  this  Congress  that  will  forever  live  in 


the  annsds  of  ovur  Nation  as  a  year  of 
work  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Littlejohn 
in  the  first  12  months  of  his  direction  of 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  The 
true  and  trusted  friend  not  alone  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  responsi- 
ble for  his  appointment,  he  is  the  beloved 
friend  and  commands  the  respect  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress — not 
alone  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  but  on 
both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  war 
surplus  was  a  subject  of  national  dis- 
cussion. It  was  debated  not  alone  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  midst  of  the 
war— it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  and 
debate  by  the  soldiers  in  the  foxholes  of 
Bataan — on  the  very  eve  of  battle. 

The  businessmen  on  the  main  streets 
of  every  town  too  well  remembered  the 
economic  upset  caused  by  the  dumping  of 
surplus  items  of  clothing,  shoes  and 
what  not— after  the  termination  of 
World  War  I. 

The  workers  In  the  auto  and  tire  In- 
dustry remembered  how  they  stood  in 
idleness  waiting  for  the  American  market 
to  absorb  the  surpluses  of  trucks,  auto 
tires,  and  diverse  other  manufactures 
by  the  consuming  public. 

The  elder  statesmen  in  this  body  re- 
member the  hue  and  cries  that  went  up 
at  charges  that  the  Army  was  lighting 
million-dollar  bonfires  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus war  materials  on  the  battlefields  In 
Trance. 

The  Congress  had  long  since  decided 
that  there  would  not  be  a  repetition  of 
those  conditions  after  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recapitulate  the  reasons  why  the  Gov- 
ernment in  every  branch  of  our  armed 
services  and  other  activities  wound  up 
Worid  War  H  with  the  stock  piles— the 
volume  and  value  of  which  reached  astro- 
nomical figures. 

These  comprehended  not  alone  a  multi- 
tude of  muscellaneous  mercantile  articles 
but  an  enormous  amount  of  personal  and 
real  property. 

Much  of  this  was  and  still  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  tropical  jungles,  on  the 
sands  oi  distant  deserts — on  scores  of 
islands  in  the  great  south  seas — in  the 
frigid  climes  of  both  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic— and  in  the  other  most  remote 
parts  of  this  earth. 

Primarily  these  stock  piles  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  more 
wealth  and  natural  resources  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Acting  as  the 
arsenal  of  democracy — in  suppljring  our 
allies  with  the  products  of  our  mills,  our 
mines,  our  factories,  and  our  farms — the 
war's  end  found  them  scattered  to  the 
furthermost  parts  of  the  globe. 

Secondly  it  was  because  we  in  America 
had  developed  mass  production  In  prac- 
tically every  line  of  national  endeavor 
to  a  deg-ee  that  no  other  nation  in  all 
history  had  ever  achieved. 

Over  and  above  all  other  reason*,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  this  Coagreu  bad 
made  it  clear  on  innumerable  occasions — 
to  every  command  in  all  our  combat 
forces — tliat  no  single  American  life 
should  ever  be  sacrificed — if  bonds,  bul- 
lets, or  any  other  accoutrements  of  war. 
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If  anc  when  dissipftt«d  with  th«  utmost 
abanc  an.  would  possibly  aave  the  life  or 
the  m  liming  of  a  single  American  boy — 
too  muiy  of  whom  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  3e  done — had  been  called  upon  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

I  ropeat  that  the  C^ongress  had  de- 
eiu«d[that  It  would  be  better  to  «id  tbe 
wtff  mth  new  and  a  surplus  ct  eoHbat 
boots  -eadied  for  erery  soldier  In  a  fox- 
bole:  Rrith  a  new  bayonet  or  a  gun  for 
every  man  on  the  flrlnc  lines  In  erery 
theater  of  operation;  with  more  food. 
more  unmunltion,  clothing  and  trans- 
portat  on  facilities  than  would  have 
Vk^  >een  needed  rather  than  risk  that 
•  ilnile  American  boy  who  bared  his 
breast  for  battle  should  go  barefoot  or 
hungrr  or  unarmed  or  uncared-for  inso- 
far as  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress i  »uld  humanly  prevent  In  provid- 
Int  iiistnaBents  of  war— guns,  tanks. 
|*>BW  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Uf e 
every  possible  contingency. 

Mr.  bpcaker.  as  of  July  22  of  this  year. 
3  year  ;  had  passed  since  the  huge  Job  of 
surplus  disposal  was  started.  It  was 
antlclMted  that  domestic  surplises 
aloine  rould  eventually  reach  the  prodi- 
gious a  um  of  $35,000,000,000  worth  of  sur- 
plus p  x>perties.  The  phjrsical  volimie  of 
merch  indise  to  be  marketed  alone  would 
have  c  >nstltut^d  an  enormou.s  job  In  nor- 
mal fi  Des  and  under  normal  marketing 
coodtt  cms. 

To  c  *iannel  them  into  private  industry 
on  the  aftermath  of  war  was  a  hercu- 
lean ti  sk. 

Non  aalcy  would  have  Insured  among 
other  actors  contributing  to  the  orderly 
marke  Ing  not  alone  the  existence  of  a 
good  <rganization  for  disposal  but  the 
evalua  Jons  of  the  failure  or  success  of 
such  a  project  purely  in  terms  of  dollar 
return  from  their  disposal. 

Fbr  wo  long  years  those  charged  with 
that  ti^k  struggled  under  the  enormity 
of  the  Job.  On  top  of  the  tremendous 
plqalcj  A  Job  they  were  faced  with  condl- 
tfcjus  c  reated  by  the  snowballing  effects 
of  orgj  nlsational,  personnel,  and  policy 
dlfflcul  ;ies  which  repeatedly  brought  the 
sales  irogram  almost  to  the  brink  of 
collaps;. 

T!ie  ::ongrc5S  had  long  since  extended 
priority  to  veterans  for  practically  all 
goods  <  n  hand.  Let  me  instance  but  one 
problei  ] : 

Larg ;  plots  of  lands  upon  which  enor- 
mous s  ims  had  been  expended  to  create 
air  fleli  Is  had  values  as  air  fields.  Their 
nation!  I  defense  value  for  future  use  was 
far  an<  aoove  their  appraised  values  as 
buildm  I  sites  for  development  Into  sub- 
divisions for  veterans'  houses. 

Yet  I  hey  would  cost  enormous  sums  to 
mainU  n.  The  Army  and  Congress  shted 
away  f -om  these  maintenance  costs.  It 
«M  not  economically  sou  id  to  break 
thtm  up  Into  building  lots.  Each  one 
project  was  a  major  problem  unto  itself 
and  U«re  were  literally  hundreds  of 
such  ai  r  fields  subject  to  disposal. 

As  stated  before,  the  shooting  war 
was  ov»r  and  had  been  over  for  more 
than  2  rears.  After  succeeding  dilemma 
upon  <ilenua»— or  shall  I  say  failure 
ailure — had  manifested  them- 
.  capable  fovtnunental  adminis- 
trators became  unwilling  to  risk  their 
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reputations  in  such  a  stupendous 
thankless  task  as  the  disposal  of  goi 
mental  surplus  properties. 

CfepaMe      businessmen      no      k_ 
spurred  by  patriotic  motives  for  w| 
they  hiad  associated  themselves  wtti 
Government  in  wartime  were 
turnlrg  to  their  private  endeav< 
enterprises 

It  was  in  the  face  of  these  pi 
meeting  with  almost  dally  critit.. 
the  Nation's  press  that  President   , 
man.  himself  a  captain  In  World  W| 
and  mindful  of  the  spendid  wr^lc 
torically  done  by  the  United  Stato 
resolved  to  plact  the  stupendous 
surplus  disposal  in  the  hands  of 
United  States  Army  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  July  22.  1940,  was  a 
momentous  day.    You,  sir.  stood 
other  great  leaders  of  both  Houi 
Congr'?ss.    members   of   the    Pr*^:lc, 
Cabin«>t  and  other  high  Government 
dab  to  observe  and  hear  the  oat. 
office  of  War  Assets  Adn"inistri*or 
ministered  br   Gen.  Edward   F.   Wl 
to  Gen.  Robert  McGowan  Littlejohn.l 
merly   Chief  Quartermaster  of   all 
European  theaters  of  operation. 

The  simplicity  of  the  statement 
on  th.it  memorable  occa.slon  by  G»'n. 
Llttlej«ihn  standing  in  the  auditor  ii_ 
the  So:ial  Security  Building,  was  a  st 
ment  typical  of  all  great  men.  Hi_^ 
confes;;ing  his  pride  at  having  been' 
lected  by  the  Chief  Executive  as  the 
mlnlstrator  of  War  Assets  he  said: 
Presldrat.  I  shall  give  my  best  to  do 
job." 

He  then  told  of  how  as  a  cadet  at 
Point  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
been    intimately    associated    with 
Jenkins,  the  former  heavyweight 
tier  of  many  years  ago.    "Tom."  he  ^ 
"taught  me  how  to  wrestle,  and  that/ 
continued,  "was  responsible  for  my 
ning  the  heavyweight  title  at  West . 
Tom's  philosophy  which  he  expoi_ 
to  all  of  us  'would  be'  Army  officers 
There    ain't    no    hold    that    can't 
broke."  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  38  long  years 
Llttlejohn  bad  served  his  country  _ 
Army.  His  Ufe  and  career  typified 
philosophy. 

The  motto  of  the  Quartermaster  Cc 
serving  in  all  theaters  of  operation 
"It  will  be  done"  and  I  knew  wht, 
said  that  "I  will  give  my  best  to 
job"  I   knew   that   new  job   would 
done  and  in  a  manner  of  which 
Nation  could  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  job.    I  say,  _. 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
never  been  an  article  produced  in 
tory,  a  counterpart  of  which  would 
be  fourd  in  some  one  of  the  thousi. 
upon  thoU:>ands  of  warehouses  that  si 
tered  the  assets  to  be  disposed  of  by 
eral  Llttlejohn. 

Prom  bobby  pins  to  camel-back  Ic 
motives,  from  the  most  finely  grot, 
precision  instruments  ever  producedl 
the  skilled  hands  of  American  worl 
to  the  most  tremendous  caissons 
bridge  sections. 
From  canvas  canoes  to  trans-Atl 
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Chicago,  the  huge  magnesium  plant 
In  Texas  and  other  supermanufactur- 
Ing  faculties.  General  Llttlejohn  was  aU 
the  while  conscious  of  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  serve  the  Interests  of 
small  business  corporations  throughout 
the  Nation. 

He  constantly  stressed  the  Importance 
of  giving  every  possible  consideration  to 
the  claims  of  small  business— and  with 
most  significant  results. 

In  the  first  9  months,  out  of  792  indus- 
trial plants  and  the  components  there- 
for. 582  were  disposed  of  to  moderate- 
sized  business  concerns. 

Such  small  business  companies  availed 
themselves  of  66  out  of  the  93  plants 
which  sold  in  the  price  range  of  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Of  the  518  plant'  which  sold  for  less 
than  $500,000  small  business  companies 
obtained  440,  or  85  percent  of  the  total. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  development  of  plans  to  ob- 
tain utilization  of  portions  of  very  large 
properties,  the  War  Assets  Administrator 
sponsored  and  Instituted  a  number  of 
multiple-tendency  projects.    Under  this 
program  designed  to  effectuate  the  de- 
clared piu-pose  of  Congress  to  give  pref- 
erence to  the  small  business  corpora- 
tions. Administrator  Llttlejohn  has  made 
It  possible  for  thousands  of  small  con- 
cerns either  to  get  started — or  to  attain 
their  normal  expansions  unretarded  by 
present-day  building  costs  and  shortages. 
In  the  handling  of  this  huge  complex 
and  colossal  disposal  task.  General  Lit- 
tlejohn  associated  to  himself  as  Deputy 
Administrator  another  professional  sol- 
dier known  and  beloved  by  a  great  many 
Members    of    this   Congress — his    good 
friend  and  my  good  friend,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Mollison. 

The  many  friends  he  made  in  my  own 
city  of  Mobile,  where  he  served  as  com- 
mander of  Brooklyn  Field,  will  always 
remember  him  as  an  indefatigable 
worker — a  beloved  and  respected  gentle- 
man and  officer — and  a  skilled  admin- 
istrator. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  General  Molli- 
son was  called  into  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration he  had  served  as  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces  In  the  Mediterranean 
theater.  He  brought  to  his  office  expert 
experience  in  the  appraisal  field  not 
alone  of  aircraft  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollar  value  but  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  all  such  surplus  craft  to  the 
greatest  economic  usage  In  both  military 
and  civilian  applications  and  services. 

His  remarkable  background  in  the 
Army  air  services  as  a  flight  commander 
as  well  as  an  administrator — his  adept 
knowledge  of  military  aircraft  highly 
qualified  him  for  this  particular  job. 

To  him  as  his  deputy  administrator. 
General  Littlejohn  assigned  the  job  of 
disposing  of  all  airplanes,  airplane  en- 
gines, other  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts 
which  In  dollar  values  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  all  Govern- 
ment surplus. 

When  General  Mollison  took  over  his 
tedc  as  deputy  administrator  on  Febru- 
ary 1  of  this  year  the  books  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration  disclosed  an  in- 
ventory of  in  excess  of  $3,250,000,000 
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worth  of  bombers,  fighters,  transports, 
training  planes,  barrage  balloons,  kites, 
gliders,  and  an  untold  niunber  of  ware- 
houses jammed  to  the  eaves  with  spare 
engine  parts  and  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
An  indefatigable  worker.  General  Mol- 
lison personally  assumed  the  task  of 
bringing  the  planes  and  all  prospective 
buyers  together  to  the  end  that  the  mer- 
chandise would  be  put  to  serviceable  use 
while  there  yet  was  still  a  vigorous  de- 
mand for  that  type  of  merchandise. 

Organizing  a  task  force  of  field  men, 
he  gave  orders  to  screen  out  such  mate- 
rial as  could  be  used  and  to  segregate  all 
salable  items.  These  he  directed  were 
to  be  handled  by  sales  agents  or  sold  di- 
rect from  Washington  or  where  housed 
at  central  warehouses. 

His  nearly  30  years  as  a  pilot  coupled 
with  his  administrative  experience  in  the 
Army  showed  up  in  the  way  he  tackled 
the  job  of  disposing  of  over  20,000  combat 
planes  with  the  same  direct  approach 
methoQs.  Such  as  those  whose  chief 
value  were  as  scrap  were  expeditiously 
offered  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidders  so 
that  the  values  of  all  recovered  metals 
could  be  moved  quickly  into  industry 
where  needed  for  fabrication  in  the  in- 
dustrial reconversion  then  grossly  suffer- 
in,^  from  material  .shortages. 

In  a  public  statement  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator General  Mollison  recently  stated 
that  "Before  fall  we  will  have  less  than 
one  and  one-quarter  billions  in  aircraft 
Inventories  as  against  the  five  and  one- 
quarter  billions  with  which  we  started 
less  than  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  teamwork  of  men 
such  as  Gen.  Robert  M.  Littlejohn  and 
Gen.  James  Mollison  that  enabled  our 
Nation  to  win  the  war  on  every  battle- 
front  in  World  War  H— whether  it  wa^ 
on  the  land,  under  the  water,  on  the 
water  or  in  the  heavens  above. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  came  upon  a 
publicized  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Gen- 
eral Littlejohn. 

It  is  such  a  human  document  so  re- 
plete with  expression  of  honest  sincerity 
and  appreciation  of  work  well  done.  I 
want  to  Insert  that  letter  In  the  Record 
that  my  every  colleague  may  value  and 
appreciate  the  splendid  work  accom- 
plished in  the  first  year  by  our  good 
friend,  the  present  War  Assets  Admin- 
istrator: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  July  21,  1947. 
Maj.  Gen.  Robeht  M.  LmxEJOHN, 

Administrator,  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  General  LrrrLEJOHN:  Just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  at  my  earnest  request,  you 
took  over  leadership  of  the  war  surpliis  dis- 
posal program. 

Your  wartime  accomplishments  In  supply 
Ing  our  armies  in  Europe,  and  the  abUlty  and 
forcefulness  demonstrated  throughout  the 
course  of  your  Army  career  dictated  your  ap- 
pointment as  War  Assets  Administrator. 

Neither  ol  us  had  Illusions  as  to  the  burden 
you  were  assuming.  Action  could  not  wait 
for  detailed  advance  planning.  The  progress 
of  reconversion  depended  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  expeditious,  orderly,  and  effec- 
tive disposal  of  our  war  surpluses.  Attain- 
ment of  the  varied  objectives  of  the  StupluB 
Property  Act  required  speed,  strength,  and 
stamina. 

The  past  12  months  have  seen  these  requi- 
BitM  supplied.    The  record  proves  it. 


Early  this  month  the  Nation  was  gratiCed 
to  learn  irom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  receipts  from  surplus-property  disposal 
In  the  past  fiscal  year  toUled  more  than 
$2,000,000,000.  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
deposited  by  your  agency.  This  Is  a  line 
record  which  I  am  sure  you  and  the  people 
working  with  you  In  the  War  Asseu  Admin- 
istration are  making  every  effort  to  main- 
tain. Please  express  to  your  associate*  mj 
appreciation  for  the  Job  they  are  performing. 

At  the  same  time  let  me  wish  you  con- 
tinued  success   In   your   hard-flghtlng,   un- 
selfish service  to  our  country. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

HaEKY  TRtTMAN. 

In  commenting  upon  the  ability  of  the 
choice  of  Gen.  James  Mollison  by  Gen. 
Robert  Littlejohn  to  be  his  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  of  the  Senate  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Sales  Committee  recently  reported 
as  follows:    * 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  In  one  field  In 
which  the  War  Assets  Administration  has 
had  a  good  performance  record,  namely,  air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts,  disposal  activities 
were  carried  on  under  the  dlrctlon  of  an  un- 
usually capable  deputy  who  was  psrmitted 
an  adequate  degree  of  autonomy,  and  who  In 
turn  understood  the  art  of  redelegatlng  au- 
thority to  those  below  him. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Styles  Bridfes,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Chairman,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Relative  to 
Work  of  His  Committee  and  to  Savings 
Resulting  From  the  Economy  Program 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  BAMP3HISE 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  26  ilegislatite  day  of 
Wednesday.  July  16  >,  1947 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  I  regard  It  as 
proper  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Nation  a  tummary  of  appropriations  action 
taken  during  the  present  session.  At  the 
same  time  I  wish  also  to  detail  briefly  vari- 
ous related  accomplishments  during  that 
time. 

In  electing  the  present  majorities  in  the 
Congress  In  November  of  1943.  the  people 
of  the  Nation  went  on  record  as  desirous  of 
an  economy  In  government  tliat  would  cur- 
tail the  cost  of  government,  balance  the 
Budget,  reduce  the  national  debt,  and  lower 
the  present  exorbitant  tax  rates.  Of  these 
fotir  mandates  the  Eightieth  Congress  has 
accomoilshed  three  of  its  objectives.  Tbe 
cost  of  government  has  been  markedly  cur- 
tailed. The  Budget  has  been  brought  into 
balance.    The  debt  has  beea  reduoML    Only 
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the  priaent  exorblUnt  rate  of  taxation  re- 
mains as  high  as  It  was  during  tbe  helgbt 
of  war  :lme  spending.  As  we  all  know,  this 
la  not  |the  fault  of  the  Tast  majority  of  the 
of  Congress. 


among 
standing 


I 


I 


APPBOPaiATlONS    KXDVCXD 

I  Wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
to  Its  solid  aceompllsliments. 
the  first  of  which  would  be  lU  out- 
economy  record.  I  am  proud  of 
that  r^ord.  Total  sa Tings  by  the  Eghtieth 
Congr«BS  amounts  to  $7. 181. 005.249.  This 
includ  s  a  reduction  of  (3.301.889.749  from 
Um  i4  major  appropriations  estimates  of 
,400.191,  reducing  the  total  of  these 
.442:  a  cut  of  •402.041.986  In  4 
estimates  from  an  estimated 
19.283  to  an  actual  •1.807.177.297: 
of  •268.935348  In  6  deficiency 
ana  Joint  resolutions  from 
•3.800.673.499  to  an  actual 
^7.901;  a  reduction  of  •40,000.000  in 
int  appropriations;  a  I'eductlon  of 
t90.80d.020  in  supplemental  and  deficiency 
CLtimates  submitted  but  not  considered:  and 
a  rvA^ctioc  of  •4.017332.940  aa  a  resvUt  of 
during  the  present  Crmgrma  To- 
tal reductions  for  all  these  items  amount  to 
•7,181,  X)6.249.  and  this  does  not  include  a 
totr.l  of  •830.380.811  Impairment  of  capital 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
was  n^t  replaced  by  appropriations. 


to  $23, 177300 
gapfie  nental 

•ajoo.! 

a  redtction 
estlma  u» 
an    es  Imated 
$3331. 


SuTn|mary  of  budget  estimates,  appropriationa  enacted,  and  aai;ings  effected  by  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIO) 


I  hare  seen  maaj  if  ta— nts  of  lat« 
taiuing  differing  amounta  which  have^ 
saved  by   the  Eightieth   Congress, 
not   surprising,   for    the   ramifications 
complexities  of  the  subject  lend  ther 
to  differing  interpretations.     In  one  11 
permanent  appropriations  may  be  ezcU 
In  another,  deficiency  appropriations 
by  the  SlghUeth  Congress  for  1947  a(: 
atlons    may    not    be    carried.     Again. 
amount  of  rescissions  of  appropriations  : 
by  previous  Congresses  may  or  may  nc 
included.     Dnder  such  conditions,  dir 
conclusions  are  inevitable.    These  difft 
result,  not    fron\    disagreement    as    toj 
amounts  involved  but  rather  as  to  wt 
been  included  in  arriving  at  totals, 
discussion    all    savings    resulting   fr 
regular  appropriations  bills,  the  suj 
tal  bills  and  the  deficiency  bills  are  Inc 
Also    Included    are    savings    resulting 
estimates  submitted  but  never  forma 
sented  in  appropriations  bills,  as  well 
ductlons   in   permanent  approprlatlc 
amounts   saved   through   rescissions 
propriations  by  other  Congreaaaa. 
in  mind,  the  figures  dted  will  be  fc 
agree  with  aavlnga  indicated  by  oth4 
thorltatlve    sources.      These    sources, 
ever,  do  not  include  those  who  for 
reasons  are  fearful  of  the  favorable 
of  the  country  to  the  economy  drive 
Republican  Congress. 
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District  of  Colomhla 

Uovi'mmt-Dt  conxmtlafHU. 

Independent  offices . ^... 

Inlcrior .....».— —.«....«»^. 

I^hor.  FrdenU  Seenrity „ 

Leel-'liitiTe „. 

Military 

Navy 

Btstr,  Jtntire.  Commmt,  and  Judiciary. 

Treasury.  I'ivt  Offlee 

War.  civil  (unetuNia .... 


Total,  regular  appropriatioaa 

FABTB.  SI  rrLuiKMTAi.  Arnorauno.Ns 


E; 

Flrrt 
Sup^meotai 
Sseva'  supplei 


lal. 


t  eorporations. 


Total  sappleme.'ntal  appropriatloiia.. 
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H.J.  Res.  154 

H.  J.  Sss.  UB 
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It  dsfldsocT,  1M7 
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eisi  79.  Mi 
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2M.SaH.415 
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«1.77I1,7S8 


3. 800, 673,449 
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Law 
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96.504,737 
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8.  IW,  itaS.  V27 

1M.S7.8S0 

1.V74.UB.CS1 
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-408.1 


-M7,l 
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■Bnn.A>  ArwrnortoATiom  cut 
Mtlmwtes  for  appropriations  under 
appropriatlona  bllla  amoimt  to  $26,- 
»l.4Htl91.  Tha  OaograM  allowed  •23,877,- 
of  this  anKrant — a  aavlnga  of 
•33«lJ8e,'M0.  Not  Included  in  tbeaa  totals 
permanent  appropriations  which  arc 
•apiurately  In  part  IV  of  the  aocom- 
table.  It  will  be  noted  that  sub- 
MVlngB  were  accomplished  in  all 
!■  part  I  of  the  tabular  form  is  th« 
racQitl  for  tlM  12  major  appro- 
prUtldos  bills. 


In  addition  to  th«  ragtilar  Budget 
for  t9e.2S9.4S0.191.  tbe  PfflMdHlt 
•2.100.319,383   In   four  supplemental 
prlatlons    bills    for    1948.    malting 
request  for  new  appropriations  of 
080.474.    Tbe  OoBfress  reduced  theee 
mental  requests  to  •1.807.177.207.  a 
of  •402.041,986.  and  a  total  aavtngs  In 
appraprlBtlana  at  «a.70tS31  7B6. 
plementala  are  Included  as  part  n 
table.    Largest   Itema   in   the   suppl 


md  In  the  First  Suppl«> 
}ns  Act  wherein  substan- 
3rlated  for  foreign  aid 
3US  world  sltiiatlon. 

tens  KKDXJCTD 

regular  appropriations 

appropriations  bills  and 

»ns   were  enacted.     Total 

673.449     In     these     six 

jced    to  •3.531.737.901,   a 

S48.     A  summary  of  each 

le    estimate,    the   actual 

the  amount  saved  or  ex- 

the  estimate.  Is  included 

3le.    I  shall  speak  further 

kppropriatlons    and    their 

i  dlscuaaion. 

APPaOPUATIONS 

rv  of  the  table  are  per- 
sons which,  by  reason  of 
lot  subject  to  the  same 
I  as  are  the  regular  annual 
Idget  estimates  for  these 
latlons  amounted  to  $5,' 
•5^)11.309,846  was  ap- 
Btion   of  •40.000,000.     In- 
)unt  la  an  appropriation 
applicable  as   interest  on 
When  one  considers  that 
[neither   reduces   the   in- 
United   States  nor  pro- 
the  nation,  yet  at  the 
all  expenditures  of  the 
year  from  1922  through 
llzes  to  some  extent  the 
Inanclal  resources,  a  hole 
reep  away  our  economic 

NOT  CONSmKEKD 

mtal  and  deficiency  esti- 

by  the  Bureau  of  the 

>t  conaldered  by  the  Con- 

mted   to   •90.806.020   and 

igs  In  part  V  of  the  table. 

lona 

le  large-scale  reductions 
lade  during  the  current 

sth  Congreas  has  aooocn- 
iles.     Reedsalons  to  the 

12  946  have  been  effected. 

^hlch  return  to  the  Treas- 
is  appropriated  by  prevl- 

^ude  the  following: 

te  by  the  tOth  Cong. 

IbUl gSOO.  000 

111 403,675.000 

bUl 163.100.000 

il  blU 880.406.970 

...     1.488.966.500 
lent  'JlU..        40. 000, 000 

1.011.423,325 

111 2.600.000 

111 667.461.151 

kt  blU 460,000 

4.  017. 332. 046 

«o  UBtJcnoirs 
year  ago,  even  6  months 
~  Blleved   that   these  cuts 
It  the  preeent  Congress 
rn  greater  success  In  re- 
r      ntalnlng  the  Federal 
dumber    of     contrlbutlz^ 
more  striking  curtail* 

%T  TO  wmtrt 

3rs  was  the  unstable  for- 
th the  major  peace  trea- 

1,  with  Russian  obstruc- 
at  world  reconstruc- 

itly  announced  inflltra- 
even  among  our  own 
It  would  be  foolhardy  for 
j)alr  the  necessary  func- 
'  arm  of  the  Nation,  and  It 

Appropriations    for    the 

lounted  to  •3;M8,766.100 


and  for  the  War  Department  for  military 
functions  •5.482.529.633.  or  a  total  of 
•8,751,287,733. 

rotncN  AiB 
As  a  corollary  to  large  appropriations  for 
national  defense,  new  and  additional  appro- 
priations lor  relief  and  other  aid  to  friendly 
foreign  countries  were  made.  Total  esti- 
mates for  such  aid  requested  by  the  President 
amounted  to  •1,626.431,400,  of  which  the 
Congress  appropriated  •1.440,821,900.  Orig- 
inally the  Budget  request  was  for  •725.000,- 
000.  of  which  •600.000,000  was  appropriated. 
Later  requests  were  for  $901,431,400.  of  which 
•840.8:^1,900  was  appropriated.  These  Items 
included  a  wide  variety  of  aid,  including  the 
Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  defense  aid 
liquidation  (lend-lease),  relief  assistance  to 
war-devastated  areas,  care  and  handling  of 
aurplus  property  overseas,  UNRRA  liquida- 
tion and  governmental  relief  in  occupied 
areas. 

Nor  does  this  Include  prevlotis  commit- 
ments currently  being  expended.  Of  the 
British  loan  of  •3.750.000,000,  a  total  of 
•2,750.000,000  has  already  been  spent.  Of 
the  •3.500.000.000  authorized  for  expenditure 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  only  •820,000,000 
remains  uncommitted.  And,  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  provided  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  p-und  with  $2,750,000,000  and 
the  International  Bank  with  •ess.OOO.OOO.  the 
latter  amount  being  subject  to  an  additional 
expenditure  of  •2.500.000,000  if  necessary. 

In  appropriating  these  large  amounts  for 
foreign  aid.  the  Congress  has  Joined  in  the 
attempt  to  relieve  poor,  ravaged  people,  start 
reconstruction  of  war-torn  areas,  and  assist 
smaller  nations  to  withstand  the  menacing 
spread  of  communism.  During  the  congres- 
sional recess  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  intend  to  survey  personally  the 
foreign  relief  and  reconstruction  scenes  in 
preparation  for  an  Intelligent  consideration 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  any  request 
for  funds  which  will  be  made  to  help  stabilize 
other  nations. 

CaOWTH    OP   BDaXAUCIACT 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  limited  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  was  tbe  course  of 
Federal  expansion  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  past  four  administrations. 
Since  1933  the  administration  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  an  Increasingly  paternalistic  Gov- 
ernment which  per  se  necessitated  larger 
and  larger  expenditures  as  Its  functions  In- 
creased In  number  and  scope.  During  this 
time  Federal  personnel  multiplied  almost 
four  times— from  563.000  to  2.178,000.  An- 
nual Federal  expenditures  rose  from  65,000,- 
000.000  to  •42,500.000,000.  Our  debt  Increased 
from  •22,000.000.000  to  •258,000,000,000.  The 
number  of  Government  bureaus  rose  to  1,039, 
while  the  number  of  offices  Increased  to 
46.865  until  there  was  one  or  more  in  nearly 
every  American  city  and  town.  A  vast  va- 
riety of  new  functions  previously  adminis- 
tered by  the  SUtes  or  by  local  units  or  by 
private  enterprise  was  taken  over  by  the 
National  Government. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  this  increase  in 
expenditure  and  size  was  caused.  In  part  at 
least,  by  the  exigencies  of  depression  and 
war.  But  much  of  It  was  brought  about  by 
the  administration 'a  philosophy  that  the 
lives  of  Its  cltUens  could  be  better  admin- 
istered by  a  national  government  than  by 
State,  local,  or  private  organizations.  For 
example,  between  1934  and  1946  Federal 
granu-ln-aid  to  SUtes  have  cost  the  tax- 
payer 629.000,000,000.  Federal  subsidies  have 
totaled  over  $13,000,000,000  in  the  same  pe- 
riod: Federal  lending  has  amounted  to  al- 
most $40,000,000,000.  IrrlgaUon.  reclamation, 
crop  control,  rural  development,  socialized 
homestead  projects,  nationalised  housing, 
power  productions,  transportation,  com- 
munication, employment,  education,  medi- 
cal research,  social  welfare,  scientific  devel- 
opment. Insurance  of  virtually  every  sort, 
banking,  publtohing,  and  other  fields  at  en- 
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deavor  have  all  fallen  In  varying  degrees 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  has  absorbed  private  initiative 
in  public  enterprise. 

Most  of  these  federally  controlled  or  oper- 
ated projects  could  not  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated.     Long-range    Federal    commitments 
must  be  honored.    Furthermore,  since  most 
of  these  were  established  by  legislation,  they 
can  only  be  abrogated  by  other  legislation. 
It    is    not   the    function    of    appropriations 
committees  to  legislate  and,  during  the  pres- 
ent session,  the  committee  has  made  every 
effort  to  avoid  doing  so.    Consequently  when 
appropriations  were  asked  for  these  public 
enterprises,    the    measuring    stick    was    our 
deliberative  Judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  needed  to  carry  out  these  projects 
most  efficiently.    Where  we  have  cut  appro- 
priations, we  have  done  so  not  to  impair  a 
function  but  rather  because  we  believed  that 
the  » unction  could   be  carried  out  as  effi- 
ciently or  more  efficiently  while  practicing 
greater    economies.      Appropriations    which 
were  denied  were  only  denied  because  basic 
enabling  legislation  was  lacking.    Appropri- 
ations drastically  cut  were  only  so  treated 
when    it    was   demonstrated    that    economy 
would  not  impair  efficiency,  or  because,  as 
in    large-scale    construction    work.    It    was 
deemed    good    business    procedure    for    the 
Government  to  delay  such  construction  until 
costs  would  be  lower.     This  not  only  is  a 
aenslble  economy  move,   but  by  refraining 
from  placing  additional  millions  of  dollars 
in  circulation  It  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  In- 
flationary trend  which  has  had  its  effect  on 
the  cost  of  Government.    Salaries  have  risen 
fully   one-third   as  a   result   of   two   recent 
pay  raises.    Other  administrative  costs  have 
increased  slniilarly.     Under  such  conditions 
prudence  dictated   that,  wherever   possible, 
expenditures  must  be  limited,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  reservoir  of  planned  construction 
against  what  economists  have  been  predict- 
ing as  an  incipient  recrasion. 

nONCLAO    COMMITICENTS 

Still  another  factor  limiting  reduction  in 
appropriations  was  the  inescapable  necessity 
of  honoring  ironclad  commitments.  One  of 
these  is  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  for 
which  $5,000,000,000  must  be  provided  an- 
nually. Another  is  our  obligation  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  last  war  and  those  of  other  wars. 
We  have  appropriated  almost  $7,000,000,000 
for  the  Veterans"  Administration  for  1948 — 
and  this  is  not  all  Inclusive.  A  third  major 
item  Is  the  cost  of  our  national  defense,  lor 
which  we  have  appropriated  approximately 
•8.600.000.000.  These  three  items  alone  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  over  $20,000,000  - 
000  in  1948. 

Innumerable  relatively  small  Items,  some 
of  which  were  xmantlclpated  yet  urgent, 
swelled  the  total.  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few.  For  example,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
safety  of  air  and  sea  transportation,  addi- 
tional funds  were  necessitated  for  ocean 
weather  stations.  Again,  a  marked  increase 
in  the  infestation  of  cattle  with  the  loot- 
and-mouth  disease  called  for  deficiency  and 
other  additional  appropriations  if  we  were 
not  to  delay  and  then  spend  a  larger  amotint 
later  for  the  same  purpK>se.  The  interna- 
tional situation  also  called  for  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  loyalty  in- 
vestigation program  for  Federal  employees. 
It  also  called  for  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  Alas- 
kan Railroad,  vital  to  Arctic  defense.  The 
enervating  drain  on  our  national  resources 
during  the  war  necessitated  emphasis  on  in- 
vestigations for  new  supplies  of  critical  min- 
erals. Disasters  In  coal  mines  spotlighted 
the  need  for  additional  Inspectors,  and  these 
have  been  provided.  The  necessity  of  plac- 
ing large  groups  of  Federal  employees  in  iso- 
lated public  regions  called  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  schools  by  Federal  fiuds 
if  the  children  of  these  employees  were  not 
to  be  illiterate.  In  all  cases  the  Congress 
refused  to  allow  its  economy  goal  to  degen- 
erate Into  false  economy. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  at- 
tempts at  economy  In  Government,  and  the 
only  one  which  was  avoidable,  was  the  arro- 
gant refusal  of  many  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress,  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  in  effecting  efficient,  economical 
government.  I  regret  to  say  that  they  have 
not  only  faUed  to  cooperate,  but  that  they 
have  used  every  lawful  and  many  unlawful 
methods  of  attempting  to  coerce  the  Con- 
gress into  appropriating  larger  sums  of  pub- 
lic funds  than  the  Congress,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, believed  either  necessary  or 
desirable. 

These  efforts  have  in  the  past  been  so  out- 
rageous that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  late  last  year,  sent  a  memorandum  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
stating  that  certain  department  and  agency 
officials  have  shown  a  tendency  to  aeek  from 
the  Congress  larger  appropriations  than  were 
contemplated  in  official  budget  estimates  and 
calling  upon  him  to  remind  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  to  support 
only  the  President's  estimates  during  the 
course  of  hearings.  Thus  these  agencies  have 
given  evidence  not  only  of  directly  disregard- 
ing the  will  of  the  Congress  but  also  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
they  have  done  this  to  an  extent  which  ne- 
cessitated Presidential  action.  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  would  have  been 
more  commendable,  however,  if  he  had  him- 
self been  more  mindful  of  the  precarloiu 
condition  of  the  public  Treasury  In  mnUng 
his  own  total  budjget  recommendations. 

This  overt  disregard  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  is  exemplified  best  by  actions 
of  an  official  and  tmofficlal  nature  taken  by 
the  executive  establishments  during  the 
hearings  on  the  1948  appropriations  bills.  We 
all  know  that  under  our  present  appropria- 
tions procedure  the  agencies  have  ample  op- 
portunity through  their  authorised  repre- 
sentatives and  witnesses  to  defend  their 
budget  estimates  before  the  Congress.  They 
have  been  given  the  chance  to  present  at 
length  any  information  which  they  regard 
as  important  or  pertinent.  But  this  year,  tm- 
der  the  aegis  of  what  appears  to  be  at  times 
a  coordinated  plan  of  attack,  many  of  those 
agencies  which  have  had  their  estimates  re- 
duced by  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
initiated  pressure  campaigns  on  the  Senate 
and  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
m  particular,  that  far  exceed  any  legitimate 
defense  of  budget  estimates. 

Naturally  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  perfect  right  to  Inform  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  as  to  their  opinions  regarding  con- 
gressional action  of  any  sort,  either  proposed 
or  concluded.  Indeed,  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress welcome  this  spontaneous  expression 
of  Views  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  by 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people  can 
weigh  the  will  of  their  constituents  when 
legislaUve  pressure  keeps  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington. But  when  Government  departments 
and  agencies  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  at- 
tempt to  propagandize  the  American  public 
Into  applying  tremendotis  presstire  on  tbe 
Congress,  then  I  strongly  affirm  that  these 
establishments  are  exceeding  their  authority. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
in  its  files  concrete  evidence  that  much  of 
the  hue  and  cry.  much  of  the  pressure  that 
was  exerted  on  the  Congress,  was  not  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  individual  tax- 
payers but  rather  the  well-organized  at- 
tempts of  Government  officials  and  employ- 
ees to  restore  fimds  without  which  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

Various  methods  were  employed.  Federal 
employees  were  In  some  Instances  organized 
in  groups  as  soon  as  House  cuts  were  an- 
noimced.  Each  group  was  given  specific  ob- 
jectives designed  geographically  to  exert  the 
maximum  pressure  on  the  Congress.  News- 
paper aid  was  sought,  not  only  through  news 
channels  but  through  Importuned  edltortsls. 
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wqlch.  through  no  fault  of  th«  prew  but  be- 
OoMmment  oOciaU  deliberately  csag- 
itad  flflietB  of  curtailment  of  Mnrlees. 
the  public.  Not  content  with  this. 
•tiampU  were  made  to  elicit  support  of  dvlo 
grfupa.  SUte  and  local  oAclals.  chambers  of 
erce.  labor  organJaaUooa,  buaincsa 
vetCTana'  ocfaiUaitktta,  broker*, 
and  rallraad  Mneutlves. 
<  )ne  favorite  asttiod  wtm  to  announce  In 
ttaafc  Boom  cuts  necessitated  the 
ftrfsf  of  a  tars*  number  of  employees.  Dis- 
notlces  were  then  aent  to  emplojeea — 
prfferably  veterana — In  a  number  far  In  ex- 
of  the  number  actually  to  be  released. 
Tllla  was  done  knowingly  and  deliberately 
tlM  ifancy.  whMk  aatawquently  rehired 
lai^e  n\m>bers  of  tbeae  employeea  without 
-puMlelty.  The  moat  audacloua  of  thee* 
pv  ipagitnda  stunta  waa  that  perpetrated  by 
[roup  of  public  oOclala— In  widely  acat- 
tai  ad  parte  of  the  country  and  all  at  approx- 
iBfitely  the  aama  time  to  blame  tba  Con- 
in  praaa  nimam  for  employee  lay-offs 
which  were  not  oocaaloned  by  appropriation 
cu «  but  by  administrative  financial  errora 
wt^ln  the  department  over  which  the  Con> 
had  no  control  or  knowledge 
maaa  attampta  to  pr assure  the  Congreaa 
Into  submlaalon  to  <lapartmental  dlctatea 
re  not  the  work  of  a  ew  dUgruntled  em- 
ployeea. In  most  instaneea  ttaay  ware  In- 
sti  Rated  with  the  full  connlvane*  or  knowl- 
ed  (e  of  highly  plaaai  aflctela  with  a  full  com- 
prthenaioii  and  an  tttlar  dlaregard  of  their 
r«  iponal buttles.  Purthermore.  they  were 
ea  Tied  on  at  Oovernment  expenae.  on  Oov- 
anunent  time,  using  Oovernment  vehlclaa 
Oovernment  equipment.  Including  the 
of  the  Oovemment  free-mailing  prlv- 
Ue^e.  I  doubt  If  at  any  Xkam  in  otir  history 
Federal  money  bean  ao  widely  used  to 
ciilcumTent  the  will  of  the  elected  repre- 
aaf  tatlvea  of  the  paople.  Hut  It  did  not  suc- 
la  a  tribute  to  the  level-headed  attitude 
a  public  which  refuaed  to  be  panicked 
to  the  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
It  tha  «U1  d  tiMir  oonstltumts  and 
Bdt  tba  daalraa  of  oMelala  in  the  executive 
br  ^nch. 


rhara  have  been  other  w*]rs  m  which  the 
tfe  Mtftmenta  and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
ha  r«  flaunted  their  disregard  of  the  win  of 
Co  agrees.  One  of  theae  la  thetr  oonUnxied 
reluaal  to  limit  their  npendlturaa  to  the 
fupda  with  which  the  Coagreaa  proTldaa  them 
a  given  year.  Proof  of  thla  la  only  too 
evltent. 

n  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation 
bUia,  the  Congress  haa  been  called  upon  In 

urgent  and  4  other  deficiency  bills  to 
more  than  060  meaaurea  involving  |S,- 
631.TS7J01  In  deficiency  approprlatlona.  In 
pn  letteally  every  one  of  these  650  Instances 
la  whleh  deficiency  aproprtatlons  were  re- 
qu  sated,  the  Congreaa  was  powerleaa  to  deny 
thi  requests  becaxiae  of  its  Interest  in  the 
we  fare  of  the  American  p>eople.  Many  of 
tH^c  requeato  were  caused  by  Pay  Act  in- 
for  which  the  agencies  were  not  re- 
sponsible, but  In  many  other  Instances  the 
ad  lltlonal  appropriation  reaulted  from  the 
tal  lure  of  responsible  oActala  In  the  execu- 
tlv  e  branch  to  apportton  properly  their  1M7 
ap  iroprution.     Bather   than 


apportioning 
thtee  approprlatlona  equlUbly  over  the  four 
qv  uters  of  the  fiscal  year,  many  agendea. 
wl  h  and  without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
the  Budget,  have  arbitrarily  decided  that 
th  7.  and  not  the  Congreea,  are  the  best 
ju<  Igse  of  what  should  be  apent  and.  once 
ha  ring  made  thla  Illegal  decision,  have  pro- 
CM  dad  to  apporttco  their  avaUable  funds  so 
thi  t  thaee  beeooM  exhausted  long  before  the 
em  I  of  the  fleeal  year.  They  have  then  come 
to  the  Congreaa  and  demanded  more  money. 
I  t  M  the  word  "demanded"  advlaedly.  for  In 
at  east  one  instance  an  agency.  In  requesting 
a  ^sAdency  approprtatkm.  had  the  unmltl- 
pUl  and  temerity  to  sUte  flatly  that 


they  had  decided.  up<m  the  adi 
attonaafB.  that  Congreaa  had  no 

the  MMant  to  be  expended  by 
for  a  specific  purpose.    The  Congreaa.  1 
Ita    Approin-latlona    Committees 
faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
theae  Illegal  demands  or  refuaing 
funds  and  thua  forcing  the 
tail  or  eliminate  eeaentlal  services, 
latter    course    would    have    brougt 
severe  inconveniences  to  the  Amerl 
Uc  as  well  as  precipitating  the  flrli 
loiighlng  of  large  numbers  of  fait 
ployees,  many  of  whom  would  h:ive  i 
hired  or  replaced  on  July  1.  the 
had  nothing  to  do  but  accede  to 
Imposed  authority  of  the  execute 
ments  and  agencies 

No  one  Is  so  utterly  san^lne 
poae  that  we  can  remove  the  n< 
all    deficiency    legislation.      Natioi 
gencles  call  for  Inunedlate  action 
normal  anticipated  budget  requl 
need  to  be  diaregarded. 

But  this  condition  of  Kxecxitlve 
of  congresslnnsi  power  which  has  pll 
CoapeM  alnce  1793  must  be  correct 
the  fttnetlon  of  appropriating  mon^ 
become  an  atrophied  appendage  of 
itltution.     Since   IMl    through    II 
have  been  a  total  of  S.M9  items  In 
urea    oaHlaf    on    the    Congress    to) 
ai4d.S9MMJit    ta    deficiency     ind 
mental  appropriations     A  few  of  tl 
anticipated    by    the    Congress:    ot) 
caused  by  emergencies  arising  from 
nomlc  recession  and  the  war.    But 
bars  of  them   were  occasioned   thf 
other  cause  than  the  disregard  for 
mandate  and  the  apparent  belief 
departments  and  agencies  were 
law.     John   Randolph  In   1800  said 
lowing ; 

"Appmpnatlons  have  become  a 
form  or  lee^  than  the  shadow  at 
mere  cobweb  of  defense  against  ax|; 
Tou  have  fixed  limits,  but  the 
exceeds  the  appropriation;  and  thoae] 
burae  the  aaoney  are  like  a  aaucy 
knowa  that  his  grandfather  will 
and  ovemms  the  sum  allowed  him 
ure.    As  to  appropriatiana.  I  have 
them.    We  have  seen  that  so  long 
money  In  the  Treaaury  there  la 
against  lU  expenditure." 

With  ISO  years  of  American  hi 
ve  can  afford  to  view 

ited.  Tet  the  problem 
tlnued  and  still  ramalaa.  aa  la 
dent  through  the  Intervening 
greaalonal  attempts  to  regain  and 
Ita  hold  on  the  purse  strings  of 
Ftom  thla  atandpolnt  the  record 
haa  been  a  sorry  picture  indeed, 
queatiou  at  times  as  to  whether  Cot 
posaeaaes  control  of  the  Treasury. 

I  rm  happy  to  state,  however,  tt 
have  already  been  taken  which.  It 
will   prevent  recurrence  of  this 
and  flagrant  dlaragard  of  the  mac 
the  Congreaa.    Bach  agency,  upon 
tlon    of    Ita    deficiency    request, 
warned  that  the  committee  in  the 
look  with  extreme  dlafavor  at   all 
quests   not   Involving   emergency 
Hearings  have  been  held  probing 
of    recurring    deficiencies.     The 
staff  has  been  conducting  an  int 
veatlgatlon  of  all  the  ramlficat 
problem.     As   a  result,  with   the 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  (Met,  I  Intend  to 
early   In   the  nest  saaalon   of   the 
which  win  amend  the  antldeflclenc 
order  to  correct  thla  malodorous 


Thua,  deeplte  the  unanticipated 
eondltlaoa  which  have  neceaaltated 
proprlations  to  maintain  an 
and  Navy,  deeplte  the  drain  ot  mc 
which  we  have  tiwawad  foreign 


lomic  rehabUitatioa,  de- 

llty  of  maintaining  enlarged 

ibiic  enterprlae.  daqrtte  In- 

rest  on  the  debt  and  the  ob- 

^etcrana,  despite  even  the  In- 

of  departments  and  agen- 

and  even  expand  their  war- 

I.  despite  all  theae.  we  have 

lomlea  amounting  to  $7,- 

iKHT  or  ruNcnoMa 

this  without  Impairing  the 

jingle  Oovemment  eatablish- 

thla  was  not  easy.     The  re- 

the  departments  and  agen- 

wlth  ua  would  have  been 

make  horteontal  slaahea  in 

rere  obviously   top-heavy   In 

llded  with  superfluoua  per- 

lendlture  eetimatea  made  by 

le  Senate  for  the  first  time 

[provision  of  the  Reorgunlza- 

might  have  proved  a  further 

Iter  cute.    Wlaely.  the  Con- 

lis  course,  although  political 

Id  have  been  gained  therebf. 

igrern  has  puretied  a  temper- 

sliberative  economy,  wherrln 

rnditure  haa  been  carefully 

interbalanoe  of  beneflta  and 

COMMItrai  MBM 


I  can  ipaak  for  ench  mem- 
roprlatlcna  Committee  when 
smpletlng  the  Invest'gatlng. 
Id  the  paaaing  of  the  I'i  major 

bills  and  the  10  deficiency 
tal  appropriations  acts  this 
done  the  Job  with  a  thor- 
laa  never  b?en  surpaaaad  In 
tec  Senate  This  tborongh- 
|oned    by    the   unprecedented 

cecutlve    departments    and 
toration  of  cuta  made  by  the 

Instance  the  committee  ex- 
Ject  completely,  regardless  of 
|tlme,  until  It  was  completely 
beat  Intereats  of  the  coun- 
rved. 

[we   were  motivated  by  two 
ktloiu  of   equal   importance. 

jayers*  demand  for  economy 

The  other  waa  the  recognl- 
Id  be  an  ill-adviaad  eeonomy 

)uld  curtail  funetlona  aaaen- 

re  of  the  Nation.    To  achieve 

3ut  impairing  the  latter  was 

rhlch    every    member   of   the 

long  and  alncerely. 

>M  roe  aaLAT 

our    purpoae    required    a 

int  of  painstaking  labor  and 

ely  the  Approprlatlona  Can- 

provided  with  an  loereeaed 

been  of  aid  to  ua  in  the 

let  flndlt^r     Tlae  Senate  Ap- 

imlttee  held  188  seaatons  on 

We  heard  2.085  witneaaea 

of  testimony.    The  In- 

k\ '     .><atlona  ta  revealed  when 

our  first  four  hearings  this 

lore  testimony  than  did  all 

the  appropriation  bUla  were 

;  of  committee  by  June  30.  the 

year.  I  heard  critlclam  re- 

on  this  very  floor  by  an 

of  the  committee.   I  would 

\k  that  mamitm  for  bu 

Idem  were  it  not  that  I  be- 

1  one  very  important 

aa  billa  cannot  be  acted  on 

itu  they  are  brought  out  of 

[  the    Senate    Approprlatlona 

3t  hold  hearings  and  report 

ive  not  cleared  the  Houee 

And  thla  year,  for  aev- 

the  Hooae  pasasd  Ita  ap- 

at  an   unprecedented  late 

inlxatlui}  Act  required  elab- 
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orately  new  machinery,  administered,  as  It 
happened,  by  a  new  majority.  Undoubtedly 
the  thoroughness  of  the  hearings  plus  the 
recalcitrance  of  Oovemment  officials  caused 
further  House  delays— Just  as  they  did  in 
the  Senate.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  Sen- 
ate received  the  appropriation  bills  at  a  later 
date  than  in  any  prevloiis  year  which  our  In- 
vestigation has  disclosed.  To  exemplify  this 
I  chose  1938  as  a  typical  prewar  year.  In  that 
year  all  but  two  of  the  major  appropriations 
bills  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenutlvea  prior  to  May  1.  This  year  only 
three  had  passed  the  House  by  that  date, 
leaving  nine  for  subsequent  action.  In  1938 
the  first  bill — the  independent-offices  meas- 
ure— was  passed  by  the  House  on  Februarj-  3; 
this  year  it  passed  the  House  on  June  18  and 
the  first  bill— the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill- 
was  passed  on  March  11.  In  1938  the  last 
two  bills  were  passed  on  May  20  and  June  15. 
one  In  each  month.  This  year,  three  bills 
were  passed-  by  the  House  in  May.  four  In 
June,  and  two  In  July — one  of  these  9  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that 
criticism  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  delays  In  reporting  these  bills  is 
unfounded,  overlooking  as  it  does  a  rather 
well-known  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee 
cannot  Uke  action  until  the  bills  have  passed 
the  House— imless  we  ignore  the  traditional 
appropriations  procedure  and  Initiate  appro- 
priations action  m  the  Senate.  For  these 
reasons  1  regard  such  delay  as  there  has  been, 
which  has  inconvenienced  but  a  few  people, 
as  unavoidable — even  laudable — considering 
the  amount  we  have  accomplished. 

PCSSONNKL  SrrUATION 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  recently 
about  reduction  in  Federal  personnel,  and 
since  this  matter  relates  so  Intimately  to 
appropriations.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  current  situation.  The  scare 
headlines  In  the  newspapers,  emanating 
from  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Federal  personnel  has  been 
decimated  as  a  result  of  congressional  action 
and  that  overworked  skeletal  staffs  are 
operating  at  top  speed  to  carry  out  their 
eeaentlal  functions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
In  June  of  1945 — the  peak  employment  of 
all  time — thjre  were  3.737.896  Federal  em- 
ployees. As  of  May  31.  1947,  the  latest 
figures  available,  there  were  2.178.092  em- 
ployees. This  Is  a  very  sizable  reduction  ot 
1.550,804.  The  question  is.  Where  did  this 
reduction  take  place?  Well,  in  that  same 
June  of  1945  there  were  2.634.078  employees 
In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  while  In 
May  of  1947  there  were  Just  913.225  such 
employees,  a  reduction  of  1.720.853.  This 
reduction,  you  will  note.  Is  greater  by  161.049 
than  the  over-all  reduction  In  all  agencies. 

In  other  words,  while  the  military  estab- 
lishments decreased  their  personnel  since  the 
June  1945  peak,  the  rest  of  the  Government 
has  Increased  161.049.  Consequently,  the 
oft-iterated  statement  that  the  Federal 
agencies  have  suffered  violent  reductions  in 
employees  is  not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

It  Is  true  that  in  certain  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  there  has  been  a  slow,  orderly 
reduction  during  the  past  6  months,  but 
this  reduction  has  not  been  rapid  nor  has  any 
agency  suffered  Impairment  of  Its  essential 
functions  through  the  loss  of  personnel,  un- 
less It  be  by  the  action  of  the  agency  Itself 
in  an   attempt   to  embarrass  the  Congress. 

Mark  this  carefully:  Since  VJ-day,  of  the 
55  departments  and  agencies  now  in  exist- 
ence. 37  have  Increased  their  personnel  and 
18  have  decreased  their  employeea.  Six  of 
the  10  departments  show  increases  In  em- 
ployment and  23  of  the  32  Independent  agen- 
cies show  similar  Increases.  Only  the  five  re- 
maining war-emergency  agencies  have  re- 
duced personnel.  And  in  the  meantime 
there  have  been  eight  new  postwar  agencies 


created.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishments have  been  Increasing  employ- 
ment since  Augvist  of  1945,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  agencies  had  all  Justified  Increased 
employment  during  the  war  period  as  needed 
for  war  work. 

A  comparison  of  personnel  with  that  of  the 
prewar  period  Is  even  more  Illuminating. 
In  1932  there  were  563,000  Federal  employees. 
In  1939  there  were  928,000.  Today  Federal 
employment  la  over  230  percent  of  the  1939 
figure,  an  Increase  of  1,249.256. 

Examining  this  comparison  more  closely, 
one  finds  that  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  increased  their  personnel  691.089 
since  1939  and  the  rest  of  the  Government 
has  increased  employment  by  559,167.  With 
due  regtrd  for  understandable  Increases  re- 
sulting from  certain  postwar  functions,  such 
as  those  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  tem- 
porary War  Assets  Administration.  It  Is  still 
readily  seen  that  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  have.  In  fact,  and  unfortu- 
nately, retained  many  of  their  war-found 
gains  and  in  some  cases  sxirpassed  that  total. 

I  have  dealt  in  detail  with  this  astounding 
personnel  picture  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  public  has  been  given  a 
true  picture  of  the  growth  of  this  swollen 
biu-eaucracy  made  up  of  many  agencies  who 
have  not  only  thus  far  reUlned  their  in- 
creased employment  gained  during  the  war, 
but  who.  In  a  number  of  cases,  have  even 
Increased  their  wartime  gains  since  then. 

I  believe  that  with  these  facts  In  mind 
most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  con- 
tinued reductions  In  personnel  are  called  for. 

THX   PROBLEM    AHEAD 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  to  the 
problem  of  ever-mounting  expenditures  In 
the  Federal  Government.  It  strikes  me  as 
extremely  significant  that  each  of  three  Items 
in  this  year's  budget  exceeds  our  entire  ex- 
penditure figure  15  years  ago.  These  three 
items — military  appropriations  for  the  War 
Department,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
appropriation,  and  the  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt— are  likely  to  remain  high  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
have  other  normal  and  abnormal  appropria- 
tions which  total,  In  themselves,  aeveral 
times  otu-  entire  appropriations  of  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Occasions  necessitating  new  appropria- 
tions are  constantly  arising.  For  example, 
since  the  submission  of  the  original  Budget 
estimate  for  1948  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Congress  additional  requests  for  $2,- 
023.252,216.  Among  these  Items  were  re- 
quests for  over  $900,000,000  for  assistance  to 
foreign  countries.  Another  was  a  request 
for  $200,000,000  in  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authorizations  for  the  stockpiling  of 
strategic  materials.  An  investigation  of  the 
loyalty  of  Government  employees  by  the  FBI 
was  estimated  by  the  President  at  $8,740,000. 
Another  $16,160,000  was  requested  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  similar  work. 
A  new  appropriation  request  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  would  call  for  $98,174,800. 
The  spread  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
^mong  cattle  brought  another  request  of 
$74,000,000  to  help  fight  this  danger.  An- 
other $10,000,000  was  asked  for  the  farm 
labor  supply  program.  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  asked  tor  $4,025,300  to  carry 
out  additional  functions  under  the  new 
labor  law.  The  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  asked  for  $2,650,000.  A  few 
days  ago  we  received  a  request  for  $250,000,- 
000  for  additions^  flood-control  work.  These 
are  all  new  items  which  did  not  appear  In 
the  1948  Budget,  and  there  are  more.  In 
all,  I  repeat,  they  total  $2,023,252,216. 

These  figures  did  not  include  the  many 
other  new  appropriation  requests  which  did 
appear  in  the  Budget.  Larger  items  totaled 
over  $470,000,000,  and  even  this  was  not  all- 


Incluslve.  The  larger  amounts  included  re- 
quests for  $250,000,000  In  contract  authorisa- 
tions for  the  newly  created  Atomic  Bno^ 
Commission.  $19,749,000  for  ocean  weather 
stations  to  aid  navigation.  $73,361,400  for  an 
International  Refugee  Organization,  and 
$65,000,000  for  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  pro- 
gram and  other  matters. 

Many  of  these  Items  have  not  received  ap- 
propriations as  requested,  but  the  mere  reci- 
tation of  them  should  suffice  to  indicate  the 
overwhelming  problems  In  connection  with 
curtaUlng  Federal  expenditures.  For  these 
are  all  new  Items,  moving  In  the  opposite 
dh-ectlon  from  reduced  costs  of  Government. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  effect  that 
the  rise  of  bureaucracy  haa  had  on  Federal 
expenditures,  of  the  new  functions  and  new 
services  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
imposed  and  superimposed  on  existing 
State  and  local  facilities,  thereby  pyramid- 
Ing  organizational  cosU.  If  we  are  to  reduce 
adequately  the  cost  of  government,  many  of 
these  functions  must  be  returned  to  their 
rightful  administrators. 

Purthermore,  mere  lip  service  to  economy 
In  government  will  not  suffice.  As  elected 
representaUves  of  the  people  of  the  various 
States,  we  must,  of  course,  protect  their 
interests.  But  we  must  all  realise.  Just  as 
our  constituents  must  realize,  that  their  in- 
terests and  our  Interests  are  first  of  all  in  a 
government  that  la  financially  sound.  We 
have  a  national  debt  which  is  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  mind,  graph- 
ically illustrated  as  to  magnitude  when  we 
remember  that  if  we  began  paying  the  debt 
off  today  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  second,  it 
would  take  over  8,000  years  to  balance  the 
books.  We  Intend  to  honor  that  debt  The 
bondholders  of  the  Nation  have  confidence 
In  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  meet 
the  Interest  payments  on  the  debt.  That 
confidence  must.  In  the  long  nin.  be  built  on 
the  Government's  willingness  and  determi- 
nation to  put  Its  financial  house  In  order. 
But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  functions  of  our  Oov- 
emment. Those  services  which  rightfully 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  States  must  be 
returned  to  them.  We  must  gage  our  lui- 
tionai  expenditures  not  solely  by  the  yard- 
stick of  whether  a  particular  program  wculd 
be  beneficial,  but  whether,  as  a  Republic 
stmggling  to  maintain  its  fiscal  equilibrium, 
such  a  program  Is  absolutely  necessary  on  a 
national  level,  whether  we  can  afford  such  a 
program,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  mart 
properly  administered  by  the  several  States. 
The  voters  will  support  such  a  philosophy, 
once  they  have  clearly  defined  the  issues  at 
stake.  It  is  all  too  human  for  each  of  tu  to 
desire  the  enactment  of  special  legislation 
which  will  help  ourselves.  But  on  a  country- 
wide basis  this  course  can  only  lead  to  chaos. 
If  we,  as  the  people's  representatives,  will 
stand  firm  in  our  unselfish  resolves.  I  am 
sure  that  they,  the  electorate,  will  whole- 
heartedly subscribe  to  this  policy. 

No  one  ctn  foresee  the  future.  The  uncer- 
tain International  situation,  the  need  for 
further  rehabilitation  of  other  nations,  pos- 
sible economic  reverses  at  home — these  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  our  estimates  of  the 
future.  The  Congress  has  provided  for  these 
contingencies  to  the  extent  of  Its  power.  It 
has  done  this  not  only  by  appropriating  for 
those  measures  which  it  deems  requisite  to 
the  national  security  but  also  by  placing  the 
Govemmeut  on  a  businesslike  basis  through 
the  elimination  of  wasteful  spending  and 
the  duplication  of  effort.  Much  UKire  can 
and  will  be  done  on  this  score  in  the  «isa> 
Ing  year.  Savings  accomplished  in  thla 
present  session  have  already  noarked  ua  as  an 
"economy  Congress."  As  such,  by  balancing 
the  budget,  making  an  initial  payment  on  the 
debt,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  Government, 
we  have  started  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  raau(wv$AtnA 
ff  THX  HCU8S  OP  RIPRBBBrTATIVBS 

Saturday,  July  26,  1947 

ir.  BDiPSON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
,  with  permission  of  the  House. 

rxtend  my  remarks  dealing  In  part 
wi  h  the  legislative  record,  of  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  deleca> 
tica  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Coogreas. 

This  is  a  report  to  the  people  of 
Bionsylyania  at  the  dose  of  the  first 
a«  slon  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  re- 
fe:  Ting  particularly  to  some  of  the 
ac  ivities  and  interests  of  the  Republican 
m<mbership  in  the  Eightieth  Congress 
fnim  Pennsylvania.  It  is  necessaiily 
liouted  in  scope,  though  an  attempt  is 
miide  to  Include  the  ma  lor  activities  of 
ou-  delegation. 

7nhappily  the  work  of  the  first  ses- 
sic  Q  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  has  been 
be  tended  by  Democratic  efforts  to  be- 
Mt  le  its  accompU&iunents.  The  execu- 
tlvs  branch  of  the  Federal  Gove/nment 
Is  controlled  by  Democrats.  They  seek 
to  make  political  capital  by  misrepre- 
aei  iting  with  their  propaganda  machine, 
pa  d  for  with  taxpayers'  money,  the  high 
quility  and  effectiveness  of  legislation 
tb  n  far  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gn  ea  We  of  the  Republican  delegation 
tn  m  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
rei  entatlves.  want  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
va  lia  to  know  the  truth,  firmly  believing 
that  our  constituents  will  approve  our 
efl)rts.  made  in  the  face  of  continued 
Denocralic  opposition,  to  fulfill  the 
Re  publican  pledges  of  19441.  upon  which 
we  were  elected.  Had  we  enjoyed  a 
dei  Tee  of  the  cooperation  pledged  us  by 
th<  President,  following  the  elections  of 
19"  6.  more  good  could  have  been  ac- 
coiipUshed:  however,  instead  of  co- 
op* iratlon,  we  had  to  overcome  Demo- 
cn  tic  oppositicm  in  every  Instance. 

'  U  tlie  rwigrewkwil  election,  on  No- 
v«  Bber  5.  1946.  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
wm  Ua  sent  28  Republicans  to  the  House 
•ff  llap>wiiH«llijM^  This  was  the  larg - 
M  WiillllJlliiii  dtleffBtlon  from  our  8Ute 
tfi  n  tiM  Itn  Mcdkm.  when  32  Repub- 
lic mi  were  named.  The  1946  tieetlon 
Will  In  abarp  ccmuast  with  that  of  19M. 
tiM  P«umrlvanla  Republican  con- 
reacbed  lU  lowcet 
to  1946  clearly  rt- 
tbat  Um  people  of  PeniMjrhraola 
a  ehaate;  ttoejr  bad  bad  eooagli 
tlon  and  control  un&it  UM 
wanted  ffflwrnyj 
ttam.  Ie«  tiitorference  wttto  tbeir 
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daily  lives  by  government;  In 
wanted  less  and  not  more  gc 
The  Eightieth  CoixgTt:is>  controllc 
Republican  Party  is  fulfilling  it 
to  the  people. 

Our  delegation  very  early  in 
slon  adopted  a  policy  of  hok 
quent  conferences  and  with  this 
effected  an  organization  electing 
lowing    as   delegation   officers: 
M.  Simpson,  chairman:   Harvk 
•ecretary:  Lnm  H.  Oavdi.  whip. 

We  were  saddened  during  the 
the  death  of  one  member  of  our 
tlim.  the  Honorable  Charles  L. 
of  the  Eighth  District.    Mr.  Gerli 
one  of  the  harde.st  working  ax 
conscientious    men    in    Cot 
delegation  is  desirous  of  paying 
lite  to  his  memory.     We  now 
27  members  in  our  delegation. 
back  to  full  strength  following 
dal  election  in  the  Eighth  Conf 
District  on  September  9.  1947. 

One  of  our  earliest  and  m( 
tant  Jobs  was  to  secure  apprc 
slgnments  for  members  of  our 
to  membership  on  one  of  the  19 1 
committees  of  the  House  of 
tlves.    We  were  highly  suet 
now  have  representation  on  18 
Because  of  the  size  of  our  delcgi 
have  dual  representation  on  14 
committees. 

I  am  listing  herewith  the  nj 
27  Pennsylvania  Republicans. 
House  of  Representatives,  their 
sional  district,  home  addresses 
committees  on  which  they  served 

E.  Wallace  Cbadwick.  Seventb  ] 
Rose  Valley,  Judiciary  Committ 

RoBSRT  J.  ConBrrr,  Thirtieth 
Bellevue.  House  Administration 
OfDce  and  Civil  Service. 

William  J.  Ctow,  Twenty-t 
trlct.  Uniontown,  Veterans'  Affi 

Paul  B.  Dagtti.  Ninth  District.! 
town.  Agriculture. 

Ivor  D.  Penton,  Twelfth  Di.sti 
hanoy  City,  Appropriation.s. 

JAMSS  G.  PnLTON.  Thirty-first 
Dormont.  Foreign  Affairs. 

Jamxs  OALLACHXt.  Pirst  Disti 
delphia.  House  Administration. 

Ltow  H.   GAvm.  Nineteenth 
Oil  City.  Armed  Services. 

Wilson  D.  Gillrtk,  Fourteec 
trlct.  Towanda.  Interstate  and 
Commerce. 

Louis  E.  Graham,  Twenty- 
trlct.  Beaver.  Judiciary. 

CHXsm  H.  Gioss.  Twenty* 
trlct.  York.  Agriculture. 


IfrrcHXU.  JsmuNS.  Elevr 


:n 


Tnicksvllle.  Merchant  Marine 
erles.  Expenditures  in  Executive 
ments. 

Carrolx.    D.    Kbaiiis.    Twent 
District,  FArren.  Idocatlon  and 

John  C.  KomcxL,  Eighteenth 
Harrl»burg,  Banking  and  Currc 

SAMtTBt  K.  IfcCommx.  Ji. 
District.    Wynnewood,    Educatt 
Ubor. 

JoHH  McOowiLL.  Twentjr-nir 
trtet.  Wilkinsburg.  Un-Ai 
Uee  and  DIetrkt  of  Columbia. 

VnAtnatn  J.  Malomry,  Fourtb 
PhlladHphlt,  Foreign  Affairs. 


pcGARviY.  Second  District, 
iblic  Works  and  District 

McHLKiTBXXc.  Thirteenth 
jrsville.  Public  Works. 

ICH.    Fifteenth    District. 

Expenditures  in  Execu- 
its. 
Jarbachrr,  Jr.,  Fifth  Dis- 

la.  Veterans'  Affairs. 

)BLicK.    Tenth    District. 
I  Office  and  Civil  Sen  ice. 

Third   DLstrlct.  Phila- 
iK  and  Currency. 

Jr..  Sixth   District. 
^Interstate    and    Pireign 

Simpson.  Seventeentli  Dls- 
)n.  Ways  and  Means. 
tT.  Twenty-sixth  Dbtrict, 
)ropriation.s. 

^N   Zandt.   Twenty-si'cond 
la,  Armed  Services. 

u 

national  legislature  is.  of 
itional  level.    While  local 
;alitles  receive  dired  ben- 
led  that  ail  legislatlDn  be 
|the  whole  country, 
be  said  truthfully  tliat  in 
?neflcial  to  the  State  of 
re  at  the  same  time  are 
entire  Nation. 
Hd^r  our  delegation's  work 
^lon  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
issiflcations : 
^ws  of  specific  application 

legislation.  '' 

iiderable  success  we  have 
first  session,  the  delega- 
express  its  thanks  to  the 

n  and  State  is  indebted 
ARD  Martim  for  his  capable 
rk.    Senator  Martin  has 
every  way  possible  with 
He  attends  our  weekly 
ferences  and  particularly 
iting  House  bill.<:,  which 
e  Senate.     Senator  Mah- 
nnsylvanian  knows,  ha.s 
rs  In  close  association 
tive  bodies  in  Harrisburg 
He  is  entirely  familiar 
la    ve    process;    Pennsyl- 
Naiion's  need."?;  he  is  an 
iliing   collaborator   with 
tives  In  the  Congress. 
»  careful  attention  to  our 
e  Senate,  I  am  plt^ased 
r .  bill  in  which  members 
ioii   were  interested  was 
g  favorable  House  action, 
r  thanks  to  our  house 
r  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
RTiK.  Jr..   our   majority 
orable  Crarlcs  A.  Hal- 
publican  whip,  the  Hon- 
C.  Aremm.    We   lik*;wli>f 
to  the  Republican  SiMcr- 
;    for   Its  members  are 
Ive  with  our  delegation  In 
lefislatlon  of  spcdtl  In- 
state.   Each  of  them,  In 
duties,  found  time  to  be 
!ul  to  the  14  new  membiTf 
aniM  R«>pubUcan  dc.efa- 
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We  are  likewise  indebted  to  others  who 
helped  make  us  known  as  the  imique 
delegation  of  Congress.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  we  set  up  the  prac- 
tice of  having  weekly  meetings,  at  which 
Members  would  report  on  the  status  of 
legislation  in  their  respective  commit- 
tees. This  gave  the  entire  delegation  an 
up-to-the-minute  picture  of  what  was 
developing,  making  us  one  of  the  best- 
informed  delegations  in  the  Congress. 
To  these  meetings,  which  Senator  Mah- 
TiN  regularly  attended,  and  in  whose  de- 
liberations all  took  part,  we  included 
Maryland's  two  Republican  Representa- 
tives. Edward  T.  Miller  and  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  and  Delaware's  sole  Rsprescnta- 
tive,  J.  Caieb  Bcgcs,  together  with  Dela- 
ware's two  Senators.  C.  Douglass  Buck 
and  John  J.  WiLU.-iMs. 

With  the  opening  of  any  new  session 
of  the  Congress,  particularly  when  the 
party  control  changes,  as  It  did  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  certain  delays  are 
always  encountered.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  two  changes  oc- 
cuired.  one  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
party  control  and  the  second  through 
application  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  effective  January  1.  1S47. 

Any  shift  of  congressional  majorities 
slows  the  start  of  a  new  Congress.  His- 
torically, this  has  been  true,  whether  the 
Democrats  cr  Republicans  take  over 
after  an  election.  There  is  a  necessary 
shake-up  of  committee  chairmanships 
and  committee  assignments.  That  was 
not  the  only  situation  which  faced  the 
Eightieth  Congress  on  January  3,  1947. 
The  Reorganization  Act  involved  cutting 
down  the  number  of  committees  to  less 
than  half  their  previous  totals,  the  merg- 
ing of  work  of  several  former  committees 
Into  one  committee,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  committees.  It 
limited  assignment  of  a  Member  to  one 
of  the  so-called  exclusive  committees, 
and.  consequently,  all  former  Members 
of  Congress  serving  on  more  than  one 
committee  had  to  determine  which  com- 
mittee assignment  to  surrender  and 
which  to  retain. 

As  the  D:mccrats  were  shifting  from 
the  majority  to  the  minority  party,  their 
change-over  of  activities  was  even  more 
drastic  than  that  of  the  Republicans. 
The  Democrats  were  much  longer  In 
making  their  committee  selections  and 
therefore  In  many  Instances  committees 
were  unable  to  function  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  Republican  mcmber- 
Sblp  was  completed.  The  Democrats 
%we  not  ready. 

The  Democratic  propaganda  machine 
has  said  that  this  Congress  was  untisu- 
ally  slow  In  getting  started.  If  that  be 
true,  let  the  record  «how  why. 

Throughout  the  session,  we  of  the  del- 
egation fought  for  and  urged  economy. 
We  know  that  our  "first  line  of  dcfen.xe." 
both  In  peace  and  in  war,  is  an  efficient 
ottloBal  economy,  a  natl^cd  tnd  happy 
people,  a  Nstion  where  the  dt(z?ns  run 
the  government  as  contracted  with  the 
natloiM  of  slaves  to  the  tox  collector. 
We  reooffnize  that  tomt  ot  the  "fancy 
sn^^ndinf "  of  New  Deal  years  muRt  be 
stopped,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  wlss 
•ad  earclul  spending  worih  while  and 
nteesiiary  government  projecU  should  be 
continued. 


In  its  work  for  Pennsylvania,  the  dele- 
gation Introduced  and  supported  bills 
which  would  help  the  State  as  a  whole 
or  in  part.  It  also  worked  actively  for 
the  defeat  of  any  legislation  which  might 
be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  commonwealth.  We  present 
some  of  the  highlights  of  these  activities. 
It  must  be  noted  that  where  an  appropri- 
ation is  involved,  double  legislation  is 
always  required.  First,  a  legislative 
committee  mu'^t  approve  the  project. 
Then  the  Appropriations  Committee 
must  provide  the  funds  in  a  separate  bill. 
Thus,  it  is  necessary  for  members  of  the 
delegation  to  work  actively  on  two  sepa- 
rate propositions,  pushing  them  not  only 
tlirough  committees  but  also,  through 
the  House  iL^clf.  Then,  when  the  legis- 
lation reached  the  Ssnate,  our  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Edward 
Martin,  would  take  up  the  play  from  that 
point. 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  our 
delegation  this  past  session  was  obtain- 
ing money  for  continuance  of  necessary 
flood  control  in  the  State.  Working 
with  Senator  IklARim  we  were  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  $5,200,000  for  the  Cone- 
maugh  Dam.  An  additional  $2,236  000 
was  obtained  for  flood-control  work  in 
or  about  Williamsport.  with  another  $1- 
339,000  for  the  Susquehanna  watershed 
near  Sunbury.  Likewise  the  Congress 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  Clarion 
River  flood-control  project  $400,000  for 
Punxsutawney  and  $200,000  for  the 
Dyberry-Prompton  Reservoir  project  in 
the  Lackawaxen  Basin.  A  start  has  also 
been  made  on  planning  for  the  channeli- 
zation of  the  upper  Delaware  River. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  your  delegation's 
efforts  the  benefits  of  flood  control  were 
spread  over  the  entire  United  States  and 
were  not  confined  to  limited  areas,  as 
the  President  desired.  We  successfully 
fought  an  effort  to  confine  flood  control 
to  the  Missouri-Mississippi  Valley,  as  had 
been  suggested  by  President  Truman. 
Especially  active  in  flood  control  work 
were  Congre.=;smen  Ti"bott  and  Fenton. 
of  the  Apprc priations  Committee,  Muh- 
lenberg, and  McGarvey,  of  Public  Works, 
togethe»"  with  v/estern  Pennsylvania  rep- 
resentatives, who  continually  pushed  for 
the  completion  of  projects  within  their 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  delegation  sought 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  a  refor- 
estation laboratory  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  would  be  of  Importance  both 
toward  Improving  the  State's  forests, 
and  for  flood  control,  especially  in  the 
Delaware  River  Basin.  The  project  did 
not  get  through  Congress  this  year,  but 
we  are  hopeful  of  securing  favorable  ac- 
tion in  1948. 

The  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
of  $450,000  for  the  construction  of  an 
anthracite  laboratory  in  the  anthracite 
fields  'A  Pennsylvania.  Research  work 
there  should  bring  economic  benefit  to 
the  sntlre  anthraclts  coal  region  of 
fftniMrivania, 

In  thf  closing  days  of  th«  sstsion  ws 
were  successful,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  New  Jersey  delsfailon,  in  sccurlnf 
passags  of  logUlation  Implementing  a 
oompaet  entered  between  New  Jereey  and 
Ponnsyivania.  This  legislation  enlarges 
the  juihdlctlon  of  the  Delaware  River 


Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission  by  grant- 
ing additional  powers  to  build  bridges 
and  acquire  approaches. 

We  secured  passage  of  a  law  transfer- 
ring a  parcel  of  land  in  Norristown.  Pa., 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  as  the  s.'te  of  an 
annex  to  the  courthouse  in  Montgomery 
County. 

We  secured  pa.ssagc  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Pennsylvania  Power  b 
Light  Co.  to  erect  a  low  dam  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  for  use  with  a  steam 
power  plant,  which  will  provide  electric 
current  for  residents  of  the  Sunbury 
area.  When  completed,  this  steam  power 
plant  will  consume  over  1.000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  a  year  and  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  peoples  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  continued  operation 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mines. 

At  the  request  of  the  Blair  County  Bar 
Association,  we  were  successful  in  secur- 
ing passage  of  legislation  transferring 
Blair  County  from  the  Middle  to  the 
Western  Judicial  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  legislation  was  introduced 
by  Jambs  E.  Van  Zandt,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  District,  and  handled  by  Louis 
E.  Graham,  of  the  Twenty -fifth  District 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  before 
the  House  for  passage. 

Stiil  pending  and  very  much  alive  Is 
legislation  introduced  by  Georcs  W. 
Sarbachek,  Jr..  of  the  Fifth  District,  for 
a  new  national  cemetery  for  Philadelphia 
to  supr-lement  the  old  cemetery  there 
which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

Pennsylvania  will  benefit  by  a  law  ex- 
tending for  an  additional  year  the  Ufe 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944. 
Our  State  receives  approximately  $75,- 
000,000  for  its  road  program  under  the 
provisions  of  the  1944  act.  The  exten- 
sion is  to  pemit  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  to  use  up  all  the  fimds  allocated 
to  them,  even  though  under  the  original 
law  the  money  would  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  not  utilized  by  the 
end  of  1947. 

The  delegation  has  been  actively  push- 
ing legislation  for  stream-pollution 
abatement.  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  likelihood  of  favorable  action 
upon  this  legislation  during  the  second 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Likewise  the  delegation  was  pleased  to 
push  and  secure  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion providing  funds  for  some  of  the 
State's  publicly  owned  airports. 

In  addition  to  supporting  legislation 
before  the  Congress,  we  found  It  neces- 
sary to  oppose  certain  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  we  recognized  as  adversely 
affecting  our  State. 

Thus  we  succeeded  In  delaying  House 
action  on  a  bill  having  committee  stQ>- 
port  which  would  move  the  research  and 
development  laboratory  of  the  Quarter- 
master CorpD  in  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 
Despite  the  united  opposition  of  our 
delegation,  and  tl.e  active  work  of  our 
colleagues,  Leon  H.  Oavim.  of  the  Nino* 
tec-nth  District,  and  Jaku  E.  Van  Zavot, 
on  the  Armed  Senlces  Committee,  the 
committee  recommended  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  deleggUoo  renuiln  united  in 
Its  opixMltlon  to  the  legislation  particu- 
larly because  research  work  can  be  done 
more  efficiently  In  Philadelphia  and  the 
Government  will  save  $0,000,000  If  tbt 
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trt^Dsfer  is  not  made.  Likewise,  should 
ttdi  service  be  sioTed  to  Boston,  those 
wo -king  with  the  laboratory  and  who 
wljp  to  remain  with  their  work  would 
be  orced  to  leave  Philadelphia.  We  villi 
coz  tlnue  to  strongly  oppose  this  unrea- 
Mi  able  proposal. 

1  ikewise  our  delegation  Is  united  In  its 
opitosition  to  the  c(mstructlon  of  th« 
Be  iver-Mahonlng  Canal,  which  could 
no  be  of  value  to  our  State  or  the  Na- 
tloi.  It  would  aid  the  steel  mills  in 
ott  er  localities  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pit  isburgh  steel  mills  and  could  not  help 
om  national  economy  In  any  way. 

^  Thile  the  delegation  has  not  taken 
foi  null  action  on  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
recc«  waterway,  most  of  the  delegation 
opi  ose  It  It  would  adversely  affect  ship- 
ptig  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  our 
transportation  systems,  and  our  steel 
an<l  other  industrial  areas,  without  a 
coi  ipensating  benefit  to  the  Nation.  It 
Is  ]  Artttnlarly  objectionable  at  the  pres- 
en  ttme  as  it  would  cost  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Our  Federal 
Trsasury  Is  in  no  condition  to  Justify 
ttali  unnecessary  expenditure. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Cc«n- 
mi  tee  through  a  subcommittee  headed 
by  S.u«TTEL  K.  McCoiTNXLL.  Jt.,  of  the 
Si:teenth  District  probed  both  the  so- 
cmfed  beer  war  of  Pittsburgh  and  labor 
nwctecfteg  in  the  Dock  Street  whole- 
sais-prodtice  section  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  James  Qallagher 
of  the  First  District  who  turned  up  a 
nu  nber  of  Important  witnes.««s  who 
tesLifled  during  the  sensational  Wa^h- 
Inj  ton  and  Philadelphia  hearings.  The 
tnlormation  obtzUned  irom  these  hear- 
ing s  was  important  in  shaping  the  new 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  which  protects 
thi  rights  of  the  worklngman  and  his 
en  ployer  from  labor  racketeers. 

I  Hur  distinguished  Senator.  Bdwarb 
Mi  mn,  is  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
In  the  Senate  which  has  received  na- 
tlo  uU  Attention  followtng  Its  discovery 
of  Pm  steel  fray  market.  The  tnfomut- 
•ad  corrective  steps  taken  as  a  ra- 
ftre  Utal  to  Um  weU-belnt  of  MO 
injrylvanlt's  frcatett  iadtMlilif. 

KiWkfL,  of  the  BIgtrtcwtll  Dl«- 

HTM  tunned  ftt  the  ekMf  of  tiM  •••- 

M  ft  memtocr  of  ttie  Select  ConuBli* 

Porttgn  Aid.   ThI*  committee  will 

tftlte  to  secure  at  first  hsnd.  Infor* 

mijtion  rsUtivt  to  tho  ntid  of  forolfn 

for  ftld  and  whst  Is  eqtatnjr  tin* 

to  MMrtain  the  extent  to  wMch 

ou^  cotsntry  ma  iMist.  without  strloos 

re  to  our  ftjononik  life.   Por  ouiny 

the  Oumii  hM  been  forced  to 


by  tiM  OepMtUMOt 
of  Itftte.  Throoch  the  Select  Committee 
or  Foreign  Aid.  Congress  hopes  to  sectire 
Us  vwn  and  mibitksed  findings. 

'  "he  Pennsyhranla  delegation  has  been 
an  Infliience  In  the  shaping  of  legislation 
du  iBf  tlM  seasion,  Our  regular  confer- 
on  OB  with  iwwltti  I  members'  reports, 
rel  ect  the  delcgatloii's  reactions  to  cur- 
rei  t  proposals.  Tbereafter.  our  opinions 
■sy  IM  brousht  before  the  le^attve 
OQaatttees  and  bring  about  desired 
ehftages  tax  propoeed  tadslaUon.  When 
.  ttil^  occun,  tiM  uMUl  rasatt  was  that  our 
um  III  JO  votes  coold  and 


€ 


did  support  the  committees'  bills 
mously. 

Any  study  of  the  accompl 
the  first  session  of  ti 
gress  may  properly  begin  with 
tion  "What  did  the  Pennsyli 
gation  do  toward  fulfilling 
palgn  promises?'*    We  are 
anxious  to  meet  that  one  head 
Is  the  record. 

These  were  our  major  proz 

First.  Tax  redueUon. 

Second.  Economy  in 

Third.  Labor  legislation. 

Fourth.  House  cleaning  of 
from  government. 

Fifth.  Veterans' legislation. 

Sixth.  Umitation  of 
ore  of  office. 

Here  Is  what  we  did: 

Twice  the  Republican  Con^rr^ 
tax- reduction  bills.    Both  weie  v< 
the  President  and  therefore  the 
come-bracket  taxpayers  win  not 
proximately  one-third  of  their 
taxes  this  year  nor  will  those  wit 
incomes  save  Jhe-flfth  or  one-t 
the  case  may  be  of  their  income 
did  the  best  we  could,  but  dt 
Democratic  administration's  d« 
tion  to  tax  and  tax  and  spend 
it  appears  there  can  be  no  relief^ 
taxpayer,  under  a  Democratic  Pi 

Our  delegation  sum>orted  all  at 
to    eliminate    waste    and    unnt 
spending  so  evident  in  the   Pre 
budget  of  the  $37,500,000,000  fc 
1947.    Over  almost  united  opi 
the  Democratic  Party,  we  did 
saving  the  taxpayer  approximat 
000.000.000   without   hindering 
sential  Government  service.    The 
and   Senate   Ap[H-opriatlons   Coi 
ran  into  stone  wall  after  stone  w« 
they   sought   the   help   of   dei 
heads  for  budget  reduction, 
learned  it  was  the  Democratic 
tration  policy  to  keep  Federal 
as  hifb  as  possible  in  preparutton  i 
IMt  PrsMtantlal  election.    We 
such  fctku.    Bad  the  Democrat 
fnMp  cooperated  tn  a  sincere 
save  your  money,  more  billions 
ftvftliablo  for jisbt  and  tax 

Fsnneyfyanla  Is  a  fteac 
•tato  and  our  d^^etstlon  was 
that  the  peopk  of  Feonsylvania,  i 
WiMbifi  of  unions  or  not, 
■MM  ■■MMbnents  were  n«H^M 
labor  towA  Oansequentir,  the 
vania  dslsfUMM  save  Its  sui 
passafe  of  the  Taft'Hartley 
over  the  Fresidsotlal  veto. 
amends  the  Wutloual  Labor  Reli 
to  provide  a  fairer  and  truer  ball 
tveen  the  employer  and  his  ec 
The  pendulum  which  had  swt 
the  left  has  returned  close  to  d4 
ter.  Some  loose-tongued  labor 
and  radical  politicians  have 
that  this  is  a  "slave  labor* 
statements  are  ridiculous  and 
answer  is  already  on  record, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Mine  Workers.  Indudinc  mi 
sands  of  workers  in  Pennsylvai 
obtained  the  best  contract  they 
had.  Good  contracts  have 
tiated  under  it  in  other  parts 
country  as  well.    The  thoughtf  v 


iT  that  over  75  peroeot  of 

Congress.  Democrats  as 

leans,  voted  for  this  law. 

thinkioc  American   uM 

percent  of  the  Members 

>uld  not  vote  to  enslavo 

[and  women  who  work  for 

country.    All  know  that 

Ikes  which  plagued  our 

be  curtailed.    It  is  sub- 

ke  Taft-Hartley  law  will 

(hly  satisfactory  results 

worklngman.    even 

the  arbitnuT  and 

loos  of  radical   labor 

m  Party  promised  last 
3Uld  fire  Communists  off 
roU.  Work  along  that 
been  started  and  in  the 
of  the  Government,  the 
lu  of  Investigation  is 
kvpstigation.    Itlssienlfl- 

Domocratic  adminiUra- 
resident  Truman,  iihich 
3ea  of  their  being  Com- 

Federal  pay  roll  and  are 

aem    by    the    hundreds. 

^ay  have  been  on  the  3ov- 

roll  for  years,  nothinr  was 

intil  after  the  American 

the  election  last  year  by 
Kbiican  Congress. 

of  our  delegation.  John 

le  Twenty-ninth  District, 

iHouse  Un-American  Ac- 

ttee.     Mr.  McDowhl  is 

^llent  record  on  that  com- 

exceedingly  fair  and  is 

ivestigatlons  not  only  of 

1  of  the  left,  but  also  those 

right.    He  has  investl- 

snants   of   the   German- 

in  New  York  and  the  re- 
ite  groups  In  the  Sjuth. 
a  member  of  the  sub- 
ing  communism  In  EoUy- 

an  Important  session  for 

nation.    notwlthstaruUnff 

in's  statement  of  J  sou* 

sn  hs  told  Confrsss  tlMl 

>r  adiusiOMSts,  "1  bt« 

prof  ram  of  bensflit  for 

comptoto."   Um  Ro* 

rssi  did  ooi  bsllevs  this 

iMMiary  riUr* 

Foroampli.  tho  Coo« 

lanUstad  saan  toeaidi 

$IJ004>00.000  m  ter- 

ids.  rffectivs  September 

of  bt-tng  forced  to  wall 

src  wUl  be  a  surplis  In 

reasury  to  apply  on  the 

Congress  simply  directs 

be  applied  towar>l  the 

It  part  of  the  debt  held 

soldier.    Thus  thu  na- 

be  reduced,  while  at  the 

tidier,  due  to  the  nctioa 

pan  Congress  will  benefit. 

gave  this  proposed  legis- 

support. 

Administration     re- 
)riation  of  $«,864.4<;7,0M 
:al   year  which  is  the 
our  budffct. 

CMI.  Spanish -American 
dependents  were 
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equalized  to  meet  the  present  high  cost 
of  living. 

Automobiles  were  provided  for  ampu- 
tees not  covered  in  previous  laws. 

The  time  limit  for  the  reinstatement 
of  national  service  life  insurance  poli- 
cies was  repealed. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  refund  of 
Income  taxes,  paid  in  behalf  of  service 
men  for  the  year  during  which  they  died 
in  service. 

Certain  national  cemeteries  were 
established. 

Thirty-five  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  provided  for  veterans' 
emergency  housing. 

The  revolving  fund  of  $100  loans  to 
veterans  taking  vocational  training,  was 
Increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 
Priorities  v/ere  provided  for  veterans 
and  their  families  In  obtaining  housing 
materials  and  rentals. 

Two  of  the  veterans  in  our  delegation, 
William  J.  Crow  and  George  W.  Sar- 
BACHEB.  Jr..  of  the  Fifth  District,  served 
actively  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Mr.  Crow  is  a  member  of  the 
special  Investigating  committee  which 
checked  into  complaints  at  veterans' 
hospitals.  Difficulties  were  cleared  up 
in  several  Institutions  due  to  his  work. 
Mr.  Sarbacher  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee investigating  reports  of  irreg- 
ularities in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Prom  this  committee  will  come  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  changes  which 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  veteran  seek, 
ing  his  rights. 

The  Republican  Party  likewise  prom- 
ised a  constitutional  admendment  which 
would  limit  Presidential  tenure  of  office 
to  two  terms.  It  was  introduced  and 
promptly  approved  and  passed  by  this 
Repubhcan  Congress.  Already  about 
half  of  the  required  number  of  States 
have  ratified  thl.i  proposed  amendment, 
Which  In  due  course  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  part  of  our  Conxtitutlon. 

It  Is  not  possible  within  a  reasonable 
space  to  list  all  of  the  other  laws  passed 
by  this  Republican  Congress.  Some  of 
tiw  hiKhtteht  m^sures  are  sclscted  and 
brlofly  outlined 

Two  of  our  Fennnylvanla  delecatlon, 
ONMTt*  H.  OsoM.  of  York,  who  Is  known 
fn  Congrtsi  as  the  spokfsfnan  for  the 
practical  farmer,  and  Favl  B,  DAot;i,  of 
the  mnth  District,  Hry§  on  the  Atrl- 
fHHure  CommltUs  which  orlfinatet 
legislation  deattnf  with  the  farmtrs. 
That  committee  prepared  letlsUtion  to 
protect  United  States  livestock  from  dis- 
ease, rsrised  the  PedersI  Insecticide  Act 
to  better  aid  fsrmers.  overhauled  the  law 
to  provtiie  more  protection  for  forest 
lands  from  In.^ects  and  disease,  made 
Federal  crop  Insurance  self-sustaining, 
and  promoted  other  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture.  The  forest  lands  bill 
Is  of  particular  Importance  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, since  no  less  than  195,000  of  the 
States  citizens  privately  own  parcels  of 
forest  land.  Both  Mr.  Dacue  and  Mr. 
Cross  made  a  regulation  for  advocating 
economy  In  Government — they  both 
strongly  opposed  the  payment  of  subsi- 
dies on  such  things  as  wool  and  sugar. 

The  Congress  passed  the  important 
armed  services  merger  bill.  This  legis- 
lation is  desired  to  bring  about  greater 
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efficiency  in  the  operation  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  while  at  the  same  time  insur- 
ing the  permanent  and  Independent 
status  of  the  Marine  and  Aviation  Corps. 
Of  greatest  importance  is  the  belief  that 
in  time  of  emergency  this  unified  control 
will  prove  invaluable. 

John  C.  Kunkel.  of  the  Eighteenth 
District,  is  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  He  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  man  who  first  recognized 
the  great  oversupply  of  sugar  and  who 
urged  the  lifting  of  rationing  on  sugar 
to  the  housewife.  After  a  Republican 
bill  was  Introduced  and  due  to  be  acted 
upon,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finally 
canceled  sugar  rationing.  The  Honor- 
able Hardie  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  also 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Curi-ency 
Committee,  together  with  Mr.  Kuiwcel, 
gave  our  delegation  excellent  represimta- 
tion  on  that  committee.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  year 
originated  legislation  continuing  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  for 
an  additional  year,  but  with  greatly 
limited  powers.  They.  Ukewise.  recom- 
mended legirlation  which  is  now  the  law, 
eliminating  certain  wartime  controls  over 
installment  purchasing. 

The  committee  also  initiated  legisla- 
tion to  continue  rent  control,  but  pro- 
vided for  its  end,  unless  another 
extension  proves  necessary  by  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  The  rent-control 
law  provides  for  a  gradual  rather  than 
sudden  removal  of  control  and  recog- 
nizes that  control  of  rents  Is  essentially 
a  State  and  local  matter. 

This  is  In  keeping  with  the  views  of 
the  Republican  Congress  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  not  permanently 
move  Into  areas  which  properly  belong 
to  the  States  and  municipalities.  The 
Federal  Government  wartime  tempo- 
rary powers  should  be  surrendered  as 
soon  as  practicable.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  home  building  under  the  new  pro- 
gram and  with  the  lifting  of  Pc<leral 
limitations  and  restrictions  has  now 
reached  Its  highest  level  sines  bef  oro  the 
war, 

Samvil  K,  MoCotTNtLL,  J%,  wss  vsrf 
actlvs  in  the  formation  of  the  1'aft- 
Hartlsy  law  and  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  fubcommltUf  to  undtrtakt 
a  siudy  of  the  wsfss  and  hours  law. 
This  sommittss  will  bs  actirs  during  ths 
second  session  of  the  nghtleih  Conur$k§ 
and  may  havs  legislation  for  action  at 
that  time. 

CAtftOLL  D.  Kkarus,  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  District,  is  another  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  KcABMS  has  been  very  active  on  the 
committee  and  is  now  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  been  Investigating 
Jamep  C,  Petrillo,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians.  Presently 
Mr.  Kearns  is  conducting  hearings  In 
Hollywood  in  an  effort  to  settle  long- 
drawn-out  jurisdictional  strikes  plaguing 
the  movie  studios  in  Hollywood. 

Congress  early  passed  a  law  terminat- 
ing what  threatened  to  become  a  racket 
in  lawsuits,  for  so-called  portal -to- 
portal  pay.  The  stability  of  many  firms 
and  entire  Industries  was  threatened  by 
these  retroactive  portal-to-portal  pay 
claims,  which  were  not  anticipated  dur- 


ing the  period  the  work  was  performed. 
They  have  now  been  outlawed. 

The  delegation  also  gave  its  support 
to  a  law  providing  for  the  National  Scl- 
enre  Foundation,  which  President  Tru- 
man has  vetoed. 

We  supported  legislation  continuing 
the  rights  of  Federal  mine  Inspectors  to 
go  Into  mines  for  inspection  purposes, 
after  making  certain  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  not  violate  the  rights  of  States, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  with  high  safety 
codes  and  inspection  services  of  their 
own. 

Robert  F.  Rich,  of  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict, is  a  member  of  the  important  Rules 
Committee  which  determines  what  legis- 
lation shall  have  the  right  of  way  for 
action  by  the  House.  He  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mitchell  Jenkins,  of  the  Eleventh 
District,  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
which  prepared  the  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate Communists  from  the  Government 
and  which  handled  the  Important  legis- 
lation known  as  the  unification   bill. 

In  the  foreign-affairs  field.  Congress 
and  the  administration  cooperated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  normal,  when  they 
are  imder  different  political  party  con- 
trol. The  Congress  was  forced  to  accept 
the  administration's  recommendations 
In  many  instances,  because  the  Congress 
has  no  means  of  learning  directly  about 
conditions  which  exist  in  foreign  lands. 
Hence,  we  must  rely  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  is 
charged  directly  with  conducting  our 
foreign  affairs,  though.  In  self-defense, 
the  Congress  has  now  named  a  commit- 
tee, mentioned  above,  which  is  studying 
certain  nhases  of  our  international 
problems. 

We  joined  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  a  branch  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; we  set  up  the  United  States  trtis- 
teeship  o'  Japanese  mandated  Islands; 
provided  funds  for  UNESCO,  and  ws 
provided  limited  money  to  continue  ths 
Voles  of  America  program,  Our  policy 
in  general  Is  to  recognise  our  ;eader- 
fhlp  In  world  affairs  and  to  assume  our 
obligations,  whllt  r—imiiirlng  always, 
that  thsrs  Is  a  pridltait  umu  bsyood 
which  evri  our  great  gountry  dart  not  go. 

The  Honorable  Jamis  O.  fvvfon.  of  the 
Thirty-first  District,  and  ftAWULiN  i, 
MALONgY,  of  ths  Fourth  District,  are  oar 
rcpresentsHves  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mr,  Foltou  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  committee  through- 
out the  session  and  has  effectively  ex- 
pressed our  delegation's  viewpoints.  Mr. 
Maloitkt  was  named  to  the  commltteo 
very  late  in  the  session.  He  har  just 
been  named  to  a  subcommittee  charged 
principally  with  matters  affecting  the 
Middle  East  and  will  probably  be  sent 
overseas  this  fall  to  Investigate  matters 
there. 

Wilson  D.  Gillette,  of  the  Fourteenth 
District,  and  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  the 
Sixth  District,  serve  on  the  important 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Both  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
now  considering  a  national  air-policy 
program,  which  is  of  vital  Importance  in 
our  long-range  air-line  policy.  The  com- 
mittee also  provided  for  voluntary  rail- 
road reorganizations  by  the  Interstate 
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Co  lunerce  Cammlaakm.  This  bill  passed 
th<  House,  but  has  not  been  acted  upon 
In  the  Senate.  Our  members  of  the 
Interstate  and  Fortign  Commerce  Com- 
cave  their  support  to  leclslation 
particular  interest  to  Pennsylvania, 
autliorlzed  the  United  Slatw  Food 
an^  Drug  Administration  to  mtm  9(^ed 
focd  in  warehouses.  Newapi^vs  In 
Pa  msyivania  have  carried  a  large  num- 
be)  o/  stories  on  seizure  of  large  quanti- 
tie  of  Federal  surphis  food  which  was 
sol  1  to  dealers  in  Pennsylvania  for  hu- 
map  consumption,  although  the  food  was 
ncM  fit  for  use. 

1  Pennsylvania  Is  ably  represented  on 
ttx  very  important  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Honorable  Loms  B. 
Gk  ham.  of  the  Twenty-fifth  District, 
anl  the  Honorable  E.  Waujicb  Chad- 
wiat.  of  the  Seventh  District,  serve  on 
thli  committee  and  were  active  in  that 
001  imittee'a  legislation  before  the  House. 
In  MUtlcular.  they  supported  and  helped 
pnpara  legislation  which  would  limit 
Pr<  sidentlal  tenure  of  office  to  two  terms, 
as  well  as  the  new  Presidential  Succes- 
sio  1  Act.  which  provides  that  the  Speak- 
er at  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in 
lin>  for  the  ofBce  of  President  of  the 
United  States  after  and  If  the  Vice  Presi. 
del  It  becomes  the  President 

Mr.  Qmmam  was  very  active  In  support 
of  further  legislation  codifying  our  Fed- 
era  1  laws.  One  provision  of  a  bill  which 
ha  1  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
anl  which  is  of  great  Interest  to  every 
tu  payer  estabUshea  as  a  part  of  our  Fed- 
en  1  Judiciary  what  prasently  is  the  Tax 
Coirt.  It  is  expected  that  thli  legisla- 
tlo  1  will  past  the  Senate  next  year  and 
wii  I  become  law.  and  it  is  certain  that  its 
pa:  eage  will  be  advantageous  to  citizens 
ap  >earlng  before  our  courts  seeking  re- 
lie    from  tax  injiistices. 

'  "he  Congress  did  not  overlook  Amer- 
ica a  shipping.  It  has  launched  an  In- 
▼eaUgation  to  protect  our  maritime  poai- 
tto  I  and  has  continued  the  authority  of 
tlu  Maritime  Commission.  Because  of 
cei  Min  spot  shortages  which  have  devel- 
(H»  d  at  home  and  the  uncertain  Inter- 
na ional  situation,  we  have  provided  con- 
tro  s  over  export  of  gasoline  and  petro- 
leu  n  products.  The  Honorable  MrrcHxu. 
jQKiNs.  of  the  Eleventh  District,  is 
Pei  insylvania's  able  representative  on  the 
Bo  ise  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
on  r  maritime  matten. 

i.  score  of  new  laws  came  from  the 
Foe  t  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee. 
Th  i  Honorable  Jamb  P.  Scobucx.  of  the 
Tea  ith  District,  was  principally  active  in 
teg  slation  amending  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
ere  ice  Act.  so  that  decisions  of  the  Civil 
Sei'ice  Commission  shall  be  mandatory 
OB  appeals  of  veterans.  This  Important 
eoi  unlttee.  upon  which  Robert  J.  Cor- 
in  r.  of  the  Thirtieth  District,  is  a  lead- 
ing committee  member,  also  provided  for 
ret  rement  for  Federal  Biu'eau  of  Investl- 
gat  on  operatives  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. This  legislation  was  requested  by  J. 
Ed  ;ar  Hoover  as  a  means  of  helping  his 
ag«  ncy  retain  manj  of  Its  best  men.  who 
oili  erwlse  would  leave  Government  serv- 
ice for  private  emplojrment.  A  Federal 
emsloyee  toyalty  bin  and  an  amend- 
ment to  (he  retirement  laws,  providing 


that  anyone  who  leaves  the 
senrice  within  10  years  of  emi 
may  withdraw  his  contributions. 
acted  upon  by  this  committee 
Congress. 

While  the  efforts  of  Congr« 
duce  personal  income  taxes  attra 
pubUc   attention,   the   W| 
Committee  of  the  He 
all  Federal  tauc  legislation  must 
and  of  which  the  author  of 
ment  is  a  member,  was  also 
other  important  work. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Coi 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  recipi 
agreements  law.  The  committ 
ducted  lengthy  hearmgs  in  prei 
for  possible  extension  of  that  law 
expires  in  1948. 

It  originated  the  law  which  frc 
Federal  security  tax  at  1  percei 
IS^.  thereby  saving  employers 
ployees  each  $1,000,000,000  ax 
The  roTOUtre  recommended 
cured  passaige  of  certain  legi&la 
suspend  the  duty  on  copper  unl 
because  of  the  need  of  American 
try  for  more  copper.  It  is  present 
ducting  very  Important  heart 
signed  to  bring  about  legislation 
the  entire  Federal  tax  laws, 
laws  have  not  been  revised 
and  many  changes  are  doubtlessl 
able.  Probably  legislation  to  acct 
this  purpose  will  be  introduced 
first  of  the  yesu*  and  acted  upon 
the  coming  session  of  the  Congi 

Our  Republican  congressional 
tlon  from  Pennsylvania  looks 
future.  We  keep  before  us  our 
made  to  you  who  elected  us  ais 
resentatives.  Individually  and 
tlvely.  our  interest  and  desire  is 
only  those  laws  that  may  be  nc 
to  assure  that  every  man  and 
in  Pennsylvania  and  our  Natic 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  free  gov« 
We  renew  these  pledges  and  devc 
selves  in  the  future  to  what 
b  for  the  best  Interests  of  all. 
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Saturday.  Jutt  26.  1947 


Mr. 


KERSTEN    of    Wtsct 
the  stench   from  the 
factories  of  Dachau,  Bucheni 
Oeschwein  will  !lnger  a  long 
nostrils  of  human  history.    The 
tiflc"  purification  of  European 
bam-jrard  genetics  and  slaught 
technique  by  a  self -deified  Hitler' 
set   down  In  the  encyclopedias 
future  as  barbarities  that  mate 
of  any  would-be  world  conquei 
past.    The  war  machine  by  wl 
hearts  of  peaceful  people  were 
and  tractored  on  the  land  an< 
from  under  the  sea  and  from  the  i 
probably  always  be  remembered 
great  deadly  gift  of  the  German 


loud  of  the  Nasi  sixorge 
tdows  across  tbe  Oennan 
be  many  years  before 

ir  over  that  land, 
lerlca  is  called  ujion  In 
^ur  to  make  a  decision  for 
le  world.  The  dK^ision 
with  alacrity,  witb  flrm- 
tustice. 

snce  65.000.000  pe«>ple  to 

lislavery    that    the    late 

I  those  same  people  sought 

impose  on  at  least  all 

people,  if  not  the  world? 

tratively    easy    to    enter 

^e  affirmative.    We  we  far 

the  physical  scene  of  that 

percent  of  its  city  homes 

.000   peoi^e.   Including 

sn.  homeless  and  most  of 

)n  the  edge  of  starvation. 

irely  ea;y  because  it  would 

passion  of  revenge.    At 

would  also  seem  to  re- 

it  of  German  militarism. 

lire  less  painful  thlnk- 

io  answer  in  the  negative 
equires  the  difficult  proc- 
bhing  the  really  deHber- 
I  and  those  who  went  on 
klong  by  the  pressure  of 
rse.  the  Nazi  leaders  were 
iremburg.  And  there  are 
There  are  many   behind 

to  judge  the  mass  of  the 
ktion?  There  are  the  re- 
Itler  virus  that  will  stay 
le  youth  of  Hitler's  day. 
mass  of  the  people? 
German,  as  such,  re« 
[the  Immediate  circum* 
^nation  by  a  Junkers  class 
.aunbitions  of  the  Nazi 
iiser  Wilhelm — removed 
^ns  of  middle  Europe  dur- 
ecades  of  the  nineteenth 
first  half  of  the  twen- 

cf  German  race  funda- 
ment  from  the  person  of 
lations? 

can  be  found  in  America. 

levant  variances  in  racial 

the  German  people  who 

the   United   States   and 

Its  we  count  by  the  mll- 

and  fine  a  part  of  our 

iny  other.    Their  mem- 

the  front  rank  of  our 

those  of  aOl  other  na- 

[the  Poles,  the  Irish,  the 

inavians.  Jewish.  Csechs, 

the  others  who  have  be- 

)ur  composite  people. 

>ennan  American  has  not 

of  the  destiny  of  Teu- 

Irule  the  world 

|that  in  our  two  late  wars 

Ive     German     govern- 

ins    of    German    origin 

to  stop  those  aggressors 

[any  other. 

ctacle  of  America  has 
Ings  but  none  more  Im- 
lat  ordinary  people  no 
:iat  race,  are  pretty  much 
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the  same,  when  theh-  dignity  as  human 
beings  is  protected  from  despotic  forces. 
Some  will  say  that  every  German  Is  a 
suspect:  That  every  German  because  he 
Is  German  desired  or  connived  at  world 
domination  by  the  Kaiser  or  the  Nazis. 
To  thoso  I  point  to  the  gold  stars  oppo- 
site the  names  of  German  boys  on  the 
honor  rolls  of  World  Wars  I  and  n  all 
over  our  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  nation  of  one's  ancestry. 
Yet,  the  call  of  ancestral  voices  was  not 
heeded  by  Americans  of  German  origin- 
Why?  Because  the  great  mass  of  Ger- 
man people  in  the  United  States  recog- 
nized as  quickly  as  any  other  the  vice  of 
aggressive  war.  Germany  is  not  the  only 
country  In  which  despotism  has  arisen 
and  from  which  governmental  cruelty 
has  come. 

A  British  government  bathed  Ireland 
and  other  smaller  countries  with  the 
blood  of  its  defenseless  people.  A  French 
provisional  government  turned  France 
into  a  cliarnel  house  and  It  became  fash- 
ionable on  the  streets  of  Paris  to  carry 
a  purse  made  from  the  tanned  skin  of 
an  aristocrat  and  a  prostitute  was  set  up 
in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  as  the 
Goddess  of  Reason. 

And  today  the  police  state  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  engulfs  a  large 
part  of  humanity. 

You  could  not  condemn  the  English 
people,  the  French  people,  the  Russian 
people  or  any  other  people  among  whom 
despotism  tu-ose  to  an  indeterminate 
term  of  semi-slavery. 

But  now  we  arc  confronted  with  the 
question  of  permitting  the  iise  of  the 
point  where  that  nation  can  support  It- 
self and  contribute  to  the  adjolnlni?  na- 
tions that  by  custom  have  depended  in 
part  on  the  German  economy.  Our  State 
Department  advocates  that  rise.  Others 
oppose  it  We  are  in  a  position  to  make 
the  decision  despite  the  opposition. 

The  crux  of  the  revival  is  the  coal,  the 
iron  ore.  and  steel  making  of  the  Ruhr 
Valley.  The  neighbors  of  Germany  fear 
a  revival  of  German  militarism  in  the 
revival  of  the  Ruhr.  The  danger  of  an- 
other attack  is  feared  in  permitting  Ger- 
many to  rise  above  the  level  of  an  agrar- 
ian people. 

Ttuly.  cIvlllEatlon  cannot  stand  an- 
other world  war.  But.  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  now  at  hand,  from  where  does  the 
danger  of  a  world -devastating  war  come? 
It  comes  from  man's  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, atomic  energy,  disease  bombs, 
guided  missiles,  the  conquest  of  the  air. 
After  hearing  the  testimony  of  over 
200  experts,  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  in  May  of  this  year  stated: 

For  a  period  eetlmated  by  responsible 
sclenUsta  at  not  less  than  4  years  and  not 
more  ttoan  10  years,  we  can  expect  Immunity 
from  such  attack  because  we  alone  possess 
the  atomic  bomb.  Alter  that,  the  signal  for 
a  war  against  us  wUl.  it  Is  to  be  expected, 
be  a  large-scale,  long-dlstarce  onslaught 
with  atomic  explosives  against  our  principal 
centers  o(  population  and  production. 

If  the  createst  danger  of  war  is  an  at- 
tack against  us  and  by  atomic  weapons, 
what  do  we  propose  to  do  about  the 
danger  of  atomic  energy?  Do  we  pro- 
pose to  the  world  that  the  use  of  atomic 
xcm— App. 
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energy  be  outlawed?  No.  Our  plan,  the 
Baruch  plan.  Is  to  set  up  an  international 
authority  to  outlaw  the  bomb  and  to 
control  the  use  of  atomic  power  by  the 
nations  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  plan 
provides  for  Inspection  of  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

If  International  Inspection  of  atomic 
energy  is  considered  a  safeguard  against 
the  dangers  of  its  use  for  an  attack  by 
an  aggressor,  why  Is  not  an  International 
Inspection  of  Germany's  industries  a 
saf egiiard  against  the  revival  of  German 
militarism? 

Providence  has  placed  within  the 
knowledge  of  man  an  energy  which  could 
destroy  us  if  It  Is  used  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. We  propose  to  control  It,  to  in- 
spect its  use,  to  guard  against  Its  warlike 
possibilities,  but  we  propose  its  use  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Providence  has  also  placed  with  us  the 
technical  and  economic  genius  of  the 
German  people.  It  should  be  our  pur- 
pose and  the  piupose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  that  genius  be  used  for  the 
benefits  of  the  German  people  and  of 
mankind. 

By  fostering  the  revival  of  German  in- 
dustries to  their  best  and  most  purpose- 
ful use  along  nonmllitary  lines  a  very 
valuable  precedent  can  be  set  for  endur- 
ing peace.  It  will  not  be  an  easy  project. 
It  will  require  close  Inspection  and  con- 
structive guidance.  The  industrial  dies 
to  make  washing  machines  and  plow- 
shares should  never  be  recast  into  dies 
for  machine  guns  and  tanks.  But  if  we 
can  now  superintend  the  reemergence  of 
a  strong  nation  along  peaceful  lines  the 
world  will  be  having  Its  first  concrete 
lesson  In  practical  and  constructive  dis- 
armament. 

It  will  be  a  vital  precedent.  By  dem- 
onstrating that  a  powerful  and  inventive 
people  can  really  be  directed  into  the 
path  of  peace  without  crushing  them 
our  earth  will  learn  a  major  lesson  in 
civilization. 

The  world  can  learn  no  lesson  by  de- 
stroying the  German  genius.  By  Intel- 
ligent direction  of  that  genius  we  can, 
with  the  help  of  God.  create  a  precedent 
that  all  countries  could  ultimately  fol- 
low^^edication  of  a  nation's  strength  to 
peace. 

It  Is  true  we  cannot  at  this  time  dis- 
arm. In  fact,  we  must  increase  the  mili- 
tary strength  that  we  have  allowed  to 
fall  Into  temporary  abeyance.  This  Is 
true  primarily  because  might  Is  still  the 
determinant  of  right  In  the  world.  Peo- 
ple the  world  over  are  yearning  for  uni- 
versal agreement  on  morality,  human 
rights. 

But  despite  this  {Hoomy  state  of  affairs, 
we  must  act  with  faith  and  courage.  We 
are.  by  the  providence  of  God.  In  a  posi- 
ti(xi  of  world  leadership.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate our  ultimate  purpose  and  good 
will,  exercising  great  wisdom  and  world 
statesmanship  by  guiding  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Germany.  We  must  assist  Ger- 
many to  arrive  at  its  true  dignity,  chas- 
tened of  the  errors  of  its  aggressive 
governments,  but  strong  and  capable  of 
taking  care  of  its  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  others  by  nature  dependent  on 
it.  Above  all  we  should  not  encourage 
Germany  to  make  a  god  of  science.    The 


terrible  sin  not  only  of  the  Qerman  peo- 
ple but  of  a  great  many  other  people  In 
the  world  is  to  look  to  science  for  the 
answer  for  all  the  needs  of  man.  Man 
Is  a  material  being  only  in  part.  His 
most  Important  part  Is  spiritual.  His 
greatest  needs— now  of  all  times — are 
«)lritual.  The  passion  for  scientific  de- 
velopment and  invention  should  at  all 
times  be  subservient  to  those  spiritual 
demands.  When  a  man  or  when  a  gov- 
ernment forgets  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man— forgets  God- that  man  and  that 
government  Is  dangerous. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wxaooNsnr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATXB 

Monday,  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Cleveland  on  September  24.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  ad- 
dress be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Law  ams  OovntNimrr 
Permit  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
opportxmlty  to  address  this  distinguished  as- 
semblage. I  feel  that  this  Is  almost  a  home- 
coming for  many  reasons.  Plrst.  because  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know 
many  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  and  Jur- 
ists here:  second,  because  you  and  I  have 
been  working  together  toward  common  objec- 
tives In  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican legal  profession  and  of  our  Nation  ttaelt. 

ASSISTAMCC  nOM  BAS 

I  want  also  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  wholehearted  cooperation  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  your  presi- 
dent, my  good  friend  and  fellow  Wlsconslnlte, 
Carl  Rlx.  by  your  other  officers,  and  by  your 
members  In  yovir  letters  and  t«>legrams  to 
the  committee,  endorsing  the  nonpartisan 
objectives  of  the  committee.  In  your  sugges- 
tions and  counsel,  we  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  found  an  unending  source  at 
assistance  tor  which  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
edited  by  Judge  William  L.  Ransom,  is  In 
particular  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  ex- 
tensive and  outstanding  coverage  of  the  news 
on  Capit<d  Hill  as  It  affects  the  American 
legal  profeeslon  and  for  its  constant  crusade 
on  behalf  of  a  stronger,  sounder  Judicial 
system. 

KUSOPKAN  TKIP  KXPEKICIf  CS8 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  jxist  come  from 
a  short  visit  through  several  Europ>ean  coun- 
tries. It  seems  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  consider  for  a  few  moments  now  the  sub- 
ject, "Law  and  Government",  on  which  I 
found  It  possible  to  make  many  obeervattons 
during  my  trip.  These  ot>servatlons,  unfor- 
tunately, brought  out  many  contrasts  be- 
tween unhappy  conditions  of  the  law  which 
I  found  In  the  Old  World  and  the  Messed 
conditions  which  we  enjoy  In  the  New  World. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESI 


Alts  LAW 


13U  and  I  know  that  there  are  many  al- 
tan^ktlTe  relatlcnahlpa  between  law  and  gOT- 
t  in  the  world  today.    Let  ua  conalder 
r  of  them: 

We  may  ha?c  goTemment  by  adequate 
This.    I    believe,    la    the    government 
characterlsea   our   United   Statea    of 
where  law  relgna  rather  than  men. 
we  enjoy  civil  llherUea.  trial  by  Jury, 
from  unwarranted  eearch  and  aaia- 
hr.bens  corpvia,  aa   well   aa   the  dearly 
freedom  of  speech,  religion,  preea,  wor- 
We  Bs  Individual  dtiixns  cannot  be 
the  help!e39  victlma  of  the  ambltloua 
3prtctous  whlma  of  a  chief  of  state  or 
secret  police  henchmen  or  any  mall* 
fellow  citizen.    Oura  la  Indeed  a  goT« 
by  adequate  law  and  It  la  our  In- 
tention to  make  It  ever  more  so. 

have  not  yet  achieved  the  condition  of 
vhl^  W.  A.  Ollbcrt  wrote: 

Jhe  law  la  the  true  embodiment  of  every- 
that  la  excellent." 

still  have  a  long  way  to  go  toward  the 

itlon  of  our  law,  toward  the  ellmtna- 

of  statutory  deadwood.  toward  the  Inte- 

graf  on  of  hitherto  unrelated  and  uncoordl- 

laws.    But  we  are  on  otir  way  toward 

objcctivea. 

one  of  us  here  can  be  complacent  when 
:onsider.  for  example,  many  Inadequate 
on  the  municipal  le^el,  obsolete  housing 
I  which  serve  to  sabotage  our  construe- 
effort  by  requiring  exceaalve  labor,  need- 
materlais.  etc.    These  moth-eaten  codes 
)ut  a  sample  of  the  problems  we  still  face 
State  and  National  levels. 
Supreme   Court   has   enunciated   the 
prtnclplea  of  law  concerned  with  aafe- 
fundamental     American     rlghta. 
Chl4f  Justice  Walte  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
er  of  1875  in  the  blatorlc  caae  of  U.  S.  v. 
Crulfc^'ianAc  et  ol..  said: 

Jhe  equality  of  the  rlghta  of  ctttaena  la  a 

tple  of  rerubllcanlam.     Every  republican 

government  Is  In  duty  bound  to  protect  all  Ita 

In  the  enjoyment  of  this  prlnelple, 

thin  Its  power."' 

aome  month  and  year  Chief  Juatioe 
e,  in  the  celebrated  caae  of  U.  S.  v.  Ktete 
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and  tmmunltlee  created  by  or  de- 

upon  the  Conatttutlon  of  the  United 

can   t>e   protected   by   Congress.     The 

and  the  manner  of  the  protection  may 

slcich  as  Congress  In  the  legitimate  exer- 

(tf  Ita  legislative  discretion  shall  provide. 

may  be  varied  to  meet  the  necessities 

particular  right  to  be  protected." 

the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 

1  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

whole  system  of  law  is  predicated  on 

general,     fundamental     principle     of 

of  application  of  the  law— 'AH  men 

K|ual  before  the  law'— 'This  la  a  Gov- 

of  laws  and  not  of  men'— 'No  man 

the  law'— are  all  maxims  showing 

spirit  in  which  Isglslators.  executlvea, 

eourta  are  expected   to  make,  execute 

apply  laws." 

then,  are  the  principles  which  we 

when  we  apeak  of  a  government  by 

law.     It  la  then  up  to  ua  to  de- 

wtasther  lynching,  poll-tnx  requlre- 

aad  acta  of  omission  by  State  (.(Beers 

might  sometimes  cost  a  mnr  his  life. 

iorapatlble  with  the  great  principles  of 

in  the  law. 

exeeptlona  to  the  adequacy  of  our 

ahould  not.  however,  blind  ua  to  the 

of  their 
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blow  there  Is  »  SMOod  condition  In 
whlc  Ik  there  Is  fovsramsnt  by  inadequate 
Uw.  my  that  I  OMMH  •  government  which 
la  n  oraassd  ta  •  MiMMary  quicksand,  how- 
svsr  sMe  may  bs  Ms  Mimlnlatratora.  Under 
Htlcn.  the  law  la  a  meana  not  for 
but  for  paralysis.     Law  becomes 


not  an  aid.  but  an  enemy  of  frsedc 
know  that  there  are  many  countri 
world  wboas  national  advancement 
limited  and  restricted  by  a  spider's 
of  antiquated  statutea  handed  dot 
generation  to  generation  without 
modem  needs. 

Meet  European  nrtlona  ravaged 
two   dlaaatrous    wars   within   a    gei 
With  their  moral  code  eaten  away 
occupation  and/or  by,  the  struggle 
existence,  present  a  lamentable 
obsolescent      law      choking      rehal 
efforts. 

It  would  perhaps  be  approprUt*  ; 
make  aome  reference  to  the  fact 
free  speech  is  a  great  traditional  rl| 
the  Constitution,  there  ia  no  real 
cluaive     corresponding     protection 
group  libel. 

In  the  October  term  of  1938  In 
De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  the  Court 
that   freedom   of  speech   and   of 
fund.imental  rights  which  are  saft 
the    due-proceas   clauae   of   the    fs 
amendment    of    the    Federal    Cc 
Here  the  Court  commented: 

"Theae   rlghu   may    be   abused 
speech  or  press  or  asaembly  In  order 
to  violence  and  crime.    The  people, 
their    legislators,    may    protect 
against  that  abuse.    But  the  leglsli 
terventton  can  find  conatltutional  Ji 
tlon  only  by  deallni;  with  the  abi 
richts  themselves  must  not  be  curtai 

In  the  October  term  of  1918.  the  Cuui 

"The  flra.  amendment,  while   pru^ 
legialatlon  against  free  speech  as  st 
not  have  been,  and  obvloualy  was 
tended  to  give  Immunity  for  every 
tiae  of  language." 

I    la  evident  that  In  a  field  auch 
whsrs  ws  srsjMToperly  intent  upoa  isff 
taf  the  tacrsd  right  of  free  apesch. 
perhapa  be  overlooking  the  proper  saf| 
agalnat  group  libel,  and  in  this  conr 
might  be  possible  to  enact  legislsl 
quiring : 

( 1 )  The  right  to  reply. 

O)  Crlminn]  prawrutlon  against 
activities  which  breach  the  peace  aa 
caae  when  certain  groupe  allied  to 
upon  a  program  of  racial  pereecut 

The  only  alternative  to  the  two 
suggestions  would,  of  course,  be 
of  continued  education. 

IMAOIQOATCIT    AOMtNtSTKXXS 

3.  There  la  a  third   relationship 
law  and  government,  and  that  Is  gc 
with  adequate  law  but  Inadequate 
tratlcn.     Under  such  conditions  th« 
the  land  may  be  capable  of  serving 
did  aids  for  advancing  of  the  wel 
people,  but  their  adminiauation  mi 
glng  sadly  through  Inadequacy, 
ars  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
Isw  may  be  characterized  by  com 
procraatlnation.  or  by  all  the  other 
to  which  bureaucracy  la  heir. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  even  In  our  i 
tha  science  of  administration  has 
vanc«d  to  such  a  degree  that  the  et 
ministration  of  the  law  of  the  .   :id 
taken  for  granted.    Eutope.  with  lu 
latration   structure   decayed   by   brit 
favoritism,  by  red  tape,  by  political  a| 
msnta,  rould  hardly  present  a  better 
than  It  doea  today,  even  were  Its  laws  j 
from  the  standpoint  of  reason  and 

Tou  will  remember  that  Rufus  Ch< 
defeMMI  tiM  law: 

"Tbs  afeialals  Justice  of  the  state. 
snsd  by  the  perfect  reason  of  the  atal 
Is  law. ' 

Would  that  thia  dsecrlptlon  could 
terlse  the  law  of  the  natlona  today. 

Juatlce    Stevens,    the    celebrated 
Jxutst.  ones  said: 

''Tbs  only  thing  which  prevents 
psofito  frooi  asslng  that  law  ta 
ths  most  Intsreaiing  and  inatruotivs' 


[that  ■agllsh  lawysn  }»mm 
shape  which  can  only  bs 

lloualy  repulsive." 
say  that  that  la  no  longer 

|tely.  however,  aa  this  group 

till  an  element  of  truth  In 


in  Oaognas  first  met.  thsr* 

mors  than  66  .coo  laws. 

)f  them  have  been  repealed. 

smendous  numbers  on  ths 

Idea  that  any  man,  even 

Uy  versed  in  the  law,  was 

a  knowledge  of  the  law, 

fal  r.ctlon  today.    Frankly, 

cant  accurately   tell  you 

I  today,  and  certainly  when 
tto  the  field  of  <«dmlnlstra- 

be  extremely  dlClcult  for 
heclsely  what  the  law  was. 
rence  when  I  say  that  ths 
flf  would  have  great  dlf- 
fou  what  the  adminlnrativs 
re.  The  entire  fie:d  of  ad- 
a  complex  no-man's  land* 
klde  poau.  and  I  think  the 
99   continuously   concerned 

ed  out  In  my  opening  com- 

sslble  to  have  good  lew.  and 

llstratlon.    One  illustration 

baps  be  foimd  In  the  field 

latlon. 

Senate  Committee  on  the 
ached  with  sig^estlons  for 
ints  of  the  e.xlstlng  antl- 
Usually,  on  scrutiny.  It  Is 
hw  on  the  bocks  la  already 
leaves  ua  with  one  possible 
Vly.  that  the  law,  though 
^ape  Inadequately  admlnu« 

L    AOMINiarSATTOK 

latlonshlp,  I  am  sure,  has 
|e^.ted  to  you.  and  It  la.  of 
mt  by  adequate  ur  Inade- 
hth  tyrannical  admlnlstra- 
|condltlon  which  epitomizes 
of    modem    and    ancient 

ference.  It  la  all  too  appar- 
^rlnted  lawa  of.  for  example, 
f  arc  wise  and  Just,  whether 
llfled  and  streamlined,  or 
[unwise  or  unju3t  and  badly 

aa  there  Is  rule  by  men 
we  laws,  so  long  as  tyranny 
'le  day.  and  a  fuehrer  or 

chief  of  state  rules. 
Be  circumstances,  is  a  hol- 
kam.  and  a  subtcrfUf^e.     So 
tin  the  State  is  considered 
[men  are  open  to  violationa 

their  fellow  ..revelers  have 

I  Soviet  Conatttutlon  which 

lodel  of  modern  law.    They 

[course,  that  said  Constltu- 

in  a  showpiece  to  the  world. 

dictatorship  of   a   alave 

LZCISLATIVK  KNACTMrNTB 

tps   add   a   fifth   category, 
perveraions  of  leglslativs 
[Congresa  by  the  courts  and 
agencies.     It   Is   not   my 

II  on  this  last  category  at 
[point  out.  for  example.  In 
kr    relatlonablpa.   that    the 

Act  of  iggs,  which  guar- 

ted  union  self-help  against 

means  of  the  Injunction, 

attempt  to  cancel  out  a 

^t  might  be  called  Judicial 

(l;irds  Act  of  1038  was 
»ii„.cas  to  exercise  Its  con- 
liy  to  unburden  commerce. 
^ndfd  that  tbs 
lei»>by 
upon  commerce  for  the 


bsnellt  of  any  one  group— labor  or  any  other 
roup     Again  there  was  a  perversion 

It  haa  been  contended  that  many  recent 
decialons  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  have  not 
been  In  accord  with  the  fundamental  prln- 
clple  of  statutory  construction;  namely,  that 
legislation  must  be  construed  to  work  reason- 
able,  not  abeurd,  results.  Here  again  It  has 
been  alleged  that  It  la  a  perversion  of  ths 
original  Intent  of  the  legislation. 

In  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
we  drafted  legislation  which  we  felt  would 
cancel  out  Interpretive  perversions  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act. 

Apart  from  all  of  the  foregoing.  1  ahould 
perhaps  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  discuss  briefly 
with  this  f  le  group  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  cooperated  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not  only  in  the 
field  of  Judicial  nominations,  but  also  In  sup- 
plying valuable  advice  and  cotinael  relating 
to  the  general  legUlatlon  reUtlve  to  Ju- 
dicial improvements  which  haa  been  pending 
before  the  committee. 

1  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  able  to  re- 
port out  a  bUl  to  codify  and  enact  Into  posl- 
live  law  title  I  of  the  United  SUtea  Codeon 
General  Provisions;  title  4  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  entitled  "Flag  and  Seal.  Seat  of 
Government,  and  the  SUtes";  tiUe  6  of  ths 
United  SUtee  Code  relating  to  ofllclai  and 
penal  bonds;  UUe  17  of  the  United  SUtee 
Code  on  CopyrighU;  and  title  9  of  the  United 
StatSB  Code  entlUed  "Arbitration." 

There  are  atUl  pending  before  the  oommlt- 
Ue  bills  which  asek  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  poaitive  law  tlUt  18  of  the  United 
SUtee  Code,  entlUed  "Crimes  and  Criminal 
Procedure."  and  Utle  28  of  the  United  SUtea 
Oode.  enUUed  "  Judicial  Code  and  Judiciary." 
A  aubcommlttee  of  the  Judiciary  will  be 
working  on  theee  latter  two  codes  through- 
out the  summer,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
In  the  next  eeaalon  they  can  be  Miacted  Into 
I*w. 

Tou  wUl  recall  alao  that  our  committee 
haa  been  aucoeaaful  In  reporting  out  a  bill 
which  would  eeUbllah  qualifications  of  Jurors 
In  the  Federal  oourta— a  blU  which  met  with 
wldeapread  approval  from  the  bench  and  bare 
of  the  Nation. 

In  connection  with  thia  blU,  we  atUl  have 
pending  a  related  meaaure  concerned  with 
the  payment  of  feea.  expenaes.  and  cost  of 
Jtirors.  and  one  other  related  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  Jury  commission  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  United  Sutes,  and  which  would 
regulate  lu  compensation  and  presorlbs  Its 
duues. 

Other  bllla  pending  before  the  committee 
and  currently  being  studied  which  would  be 
of  inUrest  to  lawyers  reUU  to  the  regulation 
of  habeaa  corpus  prooeedlnga  in  the  couru 
of  the  United  States:  a  bill  seeking  to  in- 
corporau  Into  the  Judicial  Code  the  provl- 
atooa  of  certain  statutes  reUting  to  three- 
Judge  district  oourU;  a  bill  amending  the 
Judicial  Code,  aa  amended,  to  increase  the 
limit  of  the  Federal  dUtrict  courts'  Jurisdic- 
tion of  claims  agalnat  the  United  SUtes;  a 
bill  requiring  the  dealgnatlon  of  another  Judge 
to  sit  in  the  place  of  a  Judge  against  whom 
an  aflldavlt  of  peraonal  bUa  and  prejudice 
haa  been  filed. 

TiMse  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  bills  re- 
lating to  Judicial  matters  currently  t>elng 
studied  by  the  committee,  and  I  might  add 
also  that  there  ars  qulU  a  number  of  bllla 
pending  before  the  oommlttee  which  would 
make  permanent  various  Judgeshlpa  and 
rspssl  Tsrloua  prohibitions  agalnat  the  filling 
of  ysomciee  in  ssvsrsl  of  the  Federal  dlsuict 
Juilidletlona. 

Ob  all  of  theee  now  the  oommlttee  wel- 
OOnes  the  valued  counsel  of  members  of  ths 
bSBch  and  bar,  and  here,  aa  slsewbsrs,  I 
know  that  our  mutual  cooperation  can  result 
In  oonstructlve  legialatlon. 
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Ooke  says:  Tteaaon  la  the  life  oC  Isw* 
Resaon,  unadulterated,  ahows  the  way  to 
truth  and  Justice,  and  man-made  laws  should 
reflect  the  same.  Our  Job  la  to  reflns 
htmian  law.  When  reason  goes  berserk  we  get 
dictatorial  trends  unless  we  have  in  healthy 
operation  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances—not simply  In  government  but  In  the 
hearU  of  men. 

Was  It  not  Demosthenes  who  said:  "What 
we  have  in  ua  of  the  image  of  Ood  Is  the  love 
of  truth  and  Jxastice." 

Paul  speaks  of  "the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life,  which  saves  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death." 

Mortal  power,  as  history  demonstrates, 
tends  toward  corruption.  Thia  la  all  too 
apparent  to  us  in  this  age. 

We  on  thia  continent  have  evolved  the 
finest  of  all  human  syBtema— the  American 
way.  We  know  that  eternal  vigilance  con- 
tinues to  be  the  price  of  Uberty.  In  these 
days  particularly,  eternal  vigilance  la  neces- 
sary not  simply  to  malnUln  America  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Impact  of  physical  force, 
but  so  that  America  will  be  adeqiuU  to  meet 
the  Impact  of  unreason,  of  false  ideologies, 
of  Isms,  that  would  corrupt. 


James  A.  Farley,  Uairerstty  of  Wuconsin 
Centenoial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW  TO«K 

IN  TRS  HOUSI  OF  RIPaZSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  centen- 
nial dinner.  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City,  on  October  17. 1947: 

An  easuraer,  like  myaelf ,  holds  It  an  honor 
to  be  invited  to  a  gathering  of  this  world - 
famou«  wesUm  SUte  university.  When  we 
meet  to  discuss  education,  two  kinds  of  ex- 
perience meet:  both  thoroughly  American, 
and  both  of  them  significant. 

In  the  East,  the  typical  youngster  goes  to 
a  public  school  and  high  school.  Then,  if 
he  is  college  material,  he  finds  waya  and 
meana  to  attend  a  college  esUbllshed  and 
maintained  by  private  funda  and  private 
generosity,  for  these  dominate.  Moet  east- 
em  universities  are  not  supported  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  consequently  are  not  free. 
Our  eaatem  boys  and  girls,  if  they  have  the 
ability,  frequently  work  their  way  throtigh; 
or  are  helped  by  their  familiea  or  friends,  per- 
haps with  ftu-ther  help  from  scholarships. 
The  typical  weatem  univeralty  Is  State  sup- 
ported; and  only  recently  has  the  Bast 
learned  from  you  the  practical  place  of  tax- 
supptnted  higher  education. 

We  on  the  Atlantic  coast  can  fairly  aay 
that  we  gave  to  the  coimtry,  indeed  to  the 
whole  world,  the  flrat  example  of  primary 
and  high  aehool  education,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  a  bov  or  girl  to  be  trained  free  at 
charge  through  high  school.  That  bef^n  In 
colonial  MaaaacbuaetU,  and  waa  picked  up 
by  my  own  SUte,  New  York,  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  This  was  a  great  Amerloao 
contribution  to  eivUlaaUon:  no  other  ooun- 
try  had  dons  It  bsfors,  and  many  have  not 
done  It  yet. 

But  If  eastern  oolonlsU  eontrlbtitsd  ths 
base.  I  think  the  credit  for  making  higher 


education  generally  avaflabie  goes  to  ths 
Weatsm  Statsa.  This  Univeralty  of  Wls- 
MO^,  perhapa  more  than  any  other  iinl- 
vcrslty  in  the  United  SUtes,  opened  the  best 
of  acadsmlc  and  technical  training  to  a  whols 
paople  aa  freely  aa  our  farefathers  had  mads 
literacy  possible  for  all.  ^^ 

Aa  you  aU  know,  I  am  not  an  edtMstor 
The  field  in  which  I  am  beet  known  ia  poll- 
tica.  and  I  can  speak  to  you  from  that  humble 
but  very  practical  angle. 

As  an  American,  and,  if  you  wiu  allow  me 
as  a  Democrat,  I  like  to  remember  that  the 
early  hero  of  the  great  and  oontlnvUng  drama 
of  American  education  is  Thomas  Jefferson 
Again,  if  you  wUl  aUow  me,  I  am  proud  aa  s 
politician,  to  remember  that  Jefferson  accom- 
plished thia  great  mlasion  through  atraight 
poUtlcal  meana.     At  a  time  when  polities 
and  politiciana  ccmw  in  for  more  abtiee  than 
analysis.  It  la  worthwhUe  remembering  that 
Jefferaon.  besidea  being  a  great  phUosopher 
was  a  very  pracUcal  district  and  SUte  party 
leader.     It  waa  aa  a  party  leader  that  he 
created   the   pattern   for  SUte   unlveraiUee 
when  he  brought  Into  existence  the  Univer- 
alty of  Virginia.    It  la  weU  to  remember  that 
It  waa  Jefferson,  the  national  poUUcian.  who 
provided    for    the    support    of    educaUon 
throughout  the  western  territory  he  got  for 
the  United  SUtea  by   the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase—and that  he  did  It  by  a  straight  po- 
litical appeal.    On  that  baae  was  later  buUt 
the  system  of  SUte  universities  which  now 
are  the  jewels  of  the  American  way  of  life 
from  coast  to  coaat.     Many  of  them,  like 
Wlaconaln.  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  fact 
that  they,  too.  owe  their  lives  to  politics  for 
you  owe  much  to  the  U  Follettes,  skuied  and 
capable  politicians  all. 

Many  of  us  wish  the  hUtory  and  achieve- 
menu  of  universities  like  Wisconsin  were 
better  known  ouuide  the  United  Sutes.  I 
have  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  on  ths 
mailing  list  of  about  every  propaganda  outfit 
In  thU  country.  One  publication  I  see  from 
time  to  time  is  the  InformaUon  Bulletin  of 
the  Soviet  Bmbassy  In  Waahlngton.  It  has 
plcttires  of  the  schools  and  universities  est 
up  by  various  diviaioru  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
creating  the  false  Impreealon  that  free  higher 
education  waa  available  to  aU  only  in  Oom- 
mimist  Russia.  Someone  ought  to  distrib- 
ute, far  and  wide,  a  bulletin  ahowlng  the  ex- 
tent and  work  of  the  American  SUte  univer- 
sitles.  It  would  be  an  eye-opener  to  aome 
people  abroad  who  talk  loostiy  about  ths 
failure  of  the  American  way  of  life.  For  that 
matter,  it  might  even  open  the  eyea  of  ^m« 
critlca  of  America  here  at  home  to  learn  that 
the  wildest  dreams  of  our  Communist  friends, 
or  perhaps,  since  the  new  Belgrade  Comin- 
tern, our  Commimist  opponenU,  never  in- 
cluded a  system  of  SUte-supported  higher 
education,  available  to  everyone,  which  com- 
parea  remotely  either  in  quantity  or  quality 
with  the  American  system  of  Sute  univer- 
sities, so  brilliantly  typified  by  Wisconsin. 

For  the  fact  U  that  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  strength  and  success  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  our  SUte-supported  education. 
This    factor    undoubtedly    outweighs    every 
other  cause,  and  perhaps  outweighs  all  others 
put  together.    It  is  true  that  our  coimtry  is 
large  and  has  great  nattxral  reaources;   but 
that  is  trtie  of  other  countries,  which  nevo-- 
theless  remain  backward.     It  is  true  that 
great  scientific  discoveries  have  made  great 
development   possible:    but   theae  develop- 
ments were  equally  open  to  other  great  coun- 
tries wiiich  proved  unable  to  use  them  as 
sffectlvely.    It  la  true  that  until  recently  ws 
were  frss  from  the  greatest  btu-dens  of  mili- 
tary defense:  but  other  parte  of  the  world 
have  enjoyed  a  similar  advantage     The  dls- 
tlnetivs  rssoures  of  ths  United  States  was, 
and  la,   an   educated,  trained  population. 
This  began  as  mere  elementary  training  in 
reading  and  writing,  followed  by  the  orss- 
tloo  of  a  systsn  of  frss  publie  high  schools 
and  crownsd.  ss  It  la  bars,  b7  a  sjstaaa  oT 
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collfge  education  open  to  any  boy  and  girl 
capacity  to  use  it. 
Tfie  rtsult  was  a  great  reserve  of  highly 
men   and   women.     This   proved   of 
Importance  both  in  war  and  In  peace, 
eason  of  It.  Americans  were  able  to  maka 
of  their  natural  resources  where  an  un- 
people would  have  been  unable  to 
the    natural    wealth    around    them. 
I  dentiflc  and  industrial  research  opened 
poaslblUtles.  trained  men  and  women 
be  foiuid  to  organize  and  staff  enter- 
publlc  and  private,  by  which  these 
b«  practically  used.    In  time  of  crtsts. 
were  available  In  practically  every 
from  finance  to  chemistry,  from  soclai 
to  engineering,  so  that  new  methods 
be  devised  to  meet  new  problems.    In 
of  war.  a  trained  population  has  been 
motjillzed  twice  In  my  lifetime  to  form.  In 
Instance,  the  most  effective  and  most 
military  organization  the  world  has 
seen. 
lit)ne  of  this  could  have  been  done  with- 
a  people  so  educated  that  leadership  Is 
lable  on  call,  all  the  way  from  foreman 
nanaglng  director  In  Industry,  or  from 
to  general  In  an  army.    Her  millions 
Educated  men  and  women  are  the  great- 
resource  of  the  United  States. 

we   are   proposing   an   experiment 
whibh  promises  still  further  to  enrich  the 
American  educational  scene.     The  proposal 
supplement  state  funds  by  private  gen- 
It   is   interesting   to   recall    that   a 
generation   ago   many    people    In   Wisconsin 
this    proposal    and    disliked    it. 
feared  that  dependence  on  private  gen- 
erosity might  injure  the  freedom  of  the  Unl- 
▼•r^ty   of   Wisconsin,   might   make   it  sub- 
to  moneyed  Interests  which  could 
or   withhold    support.     Their   solution 
a  piu-ely  State-sponsored  Institution,  for- 
bid) ien  to  accept  outside  assistance. 

e  can  thoroughly  respect  this  desire  and 

honor  to  those  motives.     But  we  can  also 

that  they  were  meeting  this  ques- 

at  a  time  when  the  great  strength  and 

reputation  of  thU  university  had  not  been 

established.     Parhapa.  there  might  have 

danger    that    the   State   of    Wisconsin 

wo\4ld  yield  to  the  temptation  of  lightening 

budget  by  seeking  private  gifts.    Per- 

they  thought  that  the  financial  tycoons 

day  Indeed  might  have  r  ought  to  take 

of  their  wealth  In  the  manner  they 

But  I  think  today  few  of  us  would 

consider  that  danger  real. 

our  time  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  f<xvM 
ng  to  control  public  institutions  through 
and  a  tragic  Europe  has  shown  us 
politicians  on  the  loose  can  work  against 
m  of  education  with  far  greater  vto- 
than  has  been  dreamed  of  by  any  mil- 
.  Both  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  Uught 
power  over  education  can  b«  abOMd 
the  power  of  private  wealth.  Both 
Nazi  and  the  Communist  have  proved 
,  in  a  manner  we  are  never  likely  to  for- 
There  Is  room,  in  our  system,  for  both 
Ic  and  private  support,  and  perhapa  that 
oomblnation  Is  our  best  guarantee  of  freedom, 
bappen  to  be  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  to 
•duration  where  It  Is  sought  and  la  necM- 
»ix  I  am  utterly  oppond  to  any  at- 
to  Ue  political  atrlngs  to  that  aM  and 
the  Congress  will  provide  such  aid. 
In  favor  of  public  universities  acceptltig 
prlvkte  gifts:  but  I  would  oppose  to  tbs  last 
dltc  1  any  attempt  by  a  donor  to  control  edu- 
catl  mal  or  Intellectual  policy  thereby,  and 
leputable  Institution  would  tolerate  any 
attempt. 

trus  guaranty  of  freedom  In  educi- 
Uea  not  in  the  form  of  the  aid.  but  .n 
determination  of  Americans  to  maintain 
universities  as  citadels  of  the  free  mind, 
irfell  as  placea  of  training  for  youth.    Tbs 
Am(  f lean  battls  to  individual  freedom,  with 
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responsible    concern    for    the    whoU 
munlty.  has  been  unending  since  tt 
nlng  of  our  history.    To  my  mind  It : 
to  think  that  a  Federal  approprla'.on^ 
public  schools  in.  let  us  say.  Ar^ar 
bind  that  State  to  policies  contrary 
wishes  of  the  good  people  of  Arkani 
as  It  Is  Impossible  to  think  that  the 
sity  of  Wisconsin  could  be  controlled ' 
private  gift  if  the  citizens  of  WlsconsU 
tain  their  traditional  and  proud  li 
on  the  right  to  develop  and  think  fi 

You  have  a  mighty  fortress  of  fre 
In  America,  whose  fate  la  now  linked ' 
world. 

As  St.  Paul  observed  long  ago.  no 
to  himself  or  dies  to  himself.  In  the 
world,  certainly  no  great  unlverslf 
without  powerfully  affecting  the 
a  great  part  of  this  earth.  Today  we 
gaged  In  a  massive  contest  betwc 
philosophy  which  unites  free  men, 
phllcsophy  which  Insists  that  hui 
re?s  can  be  achieved  only  at  the  cost  > 
dom.  In  that  contest,  the  light  of 
sin  and  all  our  glorious  higher  Inst 
of  learning  must  shine  with  a  brllU 
win  lilimiinate  not  only  America 
nations  beyond  the  seas. 

Some  of  us  have  worked  In  our 
ways  toward  safeguarding  and  strei 
Ing  the  American   Ideal,   throuch 
crisis,  and  again  through  war.     Muchj 
I  have  seen.    I  was  privileged  to 
In  some  of  It.     Lest  you  have  forgo 
me  remind  you  that  I  am  a  polltlcll 
I  remember  that  universal  educatlc 
politicians  gift.     I  am  proud  to 
a  number  of  great  Wisconsin  politicl 
possible  this  stately  and  noble  achl 
of  American  life,  the  ever-glorious 
slty  of  Wisconsin. 


Peace  With  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi 
or 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE, 

or   MAINZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 
Monday.  November  17.  1947 

Mr.    WHITE.     Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prii 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
delivered   by   the   senior   Senat 
Michigan  (Mr.  VAWDHtBtRGl,  PresI 
the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the 
Foreign    Relations   Committee, 
University  of  Michigan,  in  a  specli 
vocation,  November  3, 1947,  honoi 
centennial  of  the  organized  Dutc 
tlements  in  western  Michigan, 
tingxilshed  Senator  used  the  occ 
make  a  swift  and  cogent  summai 
views   on   current   problems   of 
policy.    It  is  a  matter  of  such  Imi 
that  his  widely  approved  address 
be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent 
that  I  am  asking  consent  thai 
printed  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a^ 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  Joy  to  return  to  my 
under  these  generous  auspices.  I 
edge  the  privilege  and  the  honor  with  i 
gratitude.  The  decades  since  my 
days  have  been  rich  In  dynamic  pre 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Its  preec 
Is  certified  not  only  by  Saturday  scors| 
but  by  every  test  that  may  be  appl 


Its  splendid  faculty,  Its 

lent  body,  and  its  potent 

the   life  of   the  Ropublic, 

it  the  greatest  institutions 

istantly  find  myself  in  the 

status  of  a  proud  and 

for  the  yellow  acd  the  blue. 

tiversity  continue  to  move 

»ater  achievement  and  glory 

trvlce  to  humankind. 

welcome  the  distinguished 

the  Netherlands,  my  long- 

ranKleflens.    We  have  been 

together   upon   several    <n- 

Sns.     Like  the  rugged  coun- 

le  comes,  he  always  reflects 

}us  Integrity  In  his  Inter- 

its.     Like  Dutch-American 

^ough    unbroken    years    of 

ibollzes  hands  across  the 

His    country    cooperates 

Nations.    It  has  recognized 

jf  the  Security  Council  of 

18  in  the  Internal  conflict 

United  Nations  called  for  a 

ird  pacific  settlement.    The 

^ptly  acquiesced,  as  did  the 

lallsts.     A  United  Nations 

Indonesia  seeking  to  Im- 

that  It  may  lead  to  a  Just 

9e  been  mutual  charges  of 

truce.    The  place  to  settle 

the  United  Nations.    I  ron- 

ke  Netherlands  to  take  this 

[set  the  tremendously  vital 

tcedent  of  promptly  admit- 

itlons  to  the  exercise  of  Its 

kction.     I  expect  this  to  be 

United  States  with  a  frank 

it  of  the  facts. 

It  the  Ambassador  should 

convocation  which  grate- 

[ centennial  of  the  epochal 

Michigan  and  other  West- 

17.     This   centennial    Is    a 

iificant  event  In  the  Amerl- 

It    acknowledges    sturdy 

are  woven  Into  American 

rks  the  one-hundredth  an- 

advent  to   Michigan   of  a 

^ho,  since  the  earliest  days 

im.   have  contributed    Im- 

splrltual.  soclai.  economic, 

of   otu"   free   citizenship, 

1947.  those  same  sterling 

le  and  fighting  faith  which 

(our  Dutch  forebears.     Ws 

Idelltles  to  God  and  fres- 

intrepld  souls  personified. 

America  will  ever  remain 

Bhamplon  of  Individual  lib- 

continue  appropriately  to 
le  International  Court  of 
lllds  toward  the  substitu- 
force  In  the  affairs  of  na- 
ect.  it  U  an  eternal  llght- 
ips  from  the  Jungle  foes 
the  presence  of  this  blesssd 
ering  dvUlzatlon's  debt  to 
^or  Its  long  leadership  in 
iternatlonal  law.  I  think 
ftlae  our  old  Dutch  inheri- 
ng by  a  brief  discussion  of 
International     relations, 
about  liberty  under  law 
rent  aspects. 

of  peace  with  Justlcs  In 
ed  world.  It  la  tM  dream 
led  In  fighting  two  World 
the  dream  becomes  a 
ren  dreams  are  no ;  enough. 
ar  souls — every  reiource  at 
^Ust  continue  to  utrlve  to- 

render  to  dlscoun  gements. 

take.    Equally,  we  dare  not 

:tlve8  for  which  we  fought. 

Is  at  suke.    Science  has 

world  to  an  ominous  de- 

the  luxury  of  lining  unto 


ourselves  alone     The  next  war  could  be  rel- 
atively   a    matter    at    minutes    Instead    of 
months.    Yet  grim  reality  warns  tK  that  Al- 
Ued  unity  has  split  apart.     We  moBt  face 
all  of  these  facu.    Intelligent  American  self- 
Interest  cautions  us  to  keep  our  feet  upon 
the  ground.     Meanwhile,  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can self-interest  equaUy  warns  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  horizons.     We  cannot  run 
sway  from  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  dreadful 
price  of  its  loss.    It  Is  not  leadership  for 
conquest.    It  Is  leadership  for  a  Just,  a  per- 
manent, and  a  coUectlve  peace.   .We  have  no 
right  OT  wish  to  dictate  the  free  decisions  of 
others.    Our  Interest,  faithful  to  the  unl- 
verssl  pledge  of  the  grand  alliance  In  the 
recent  victory,  is  solely  that  these  decisions 
shall  be  free.    Otherwise  there  is  only  an- 
other truce  with  aggression.     Otherwise  there 
is  no  peace. 

The  reality  o(  peace  with  JiisUce  was  hope- 
fully patterned  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  buUt  on  the  assumption 
of  substantial  and  essential  unity  between 
the  major  powers.  Their  veto  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  was  to  be  sparingly  used- 
according  to  their  own  textual  pledge  at  the 
time.  Thus  they  themselves  recognized  Its 
potential  menace  when  they  created  It.  It 
has.  Indeed,  been  even  less  than  sparingly 
used— never  by  us  and  only  twice  by 
others— except  by  the  Soviet  Union  which, 
acting  strictly  within  Its  legal  rights,  have 
virtually  paralyzed  the  Security  Council  by 
their  20  vetoes.  Any  analysis  miist  stem 
from  this  current  prophetic  fact. 

There  is  no  veto  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. PuU  freedom  for  this  town  meeting 
of  the  world  fortunately  was  preserved  at 
San  Francisco  and  It  can  never  be  over- 
emphasized. But  usually  when  there  are 
divisions  in  the  General  Assembly  and  In 
Its  commissions  (which  Is  most  of  the  time) 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  are  simi- 
larly upon  one  side  and  the  balance  of  the 
world  Is  a  heavy  majority  upon  the  other. 
There  are  occasional  refreshing  examples  to 
the  contrary  which  suggest  the  ease  with 
which  the  world  could  recuperate  If  this 
Cast-West  rift  could  be  cured.  But  the 
usual  division  Is  five  or  six  to  one. 

Majorities  are  not  necessarily  alwa3rB  right. 
But  It  Is  a  hard  strain  upon  elementary 
logic  to  believe  that  these  heavily  prepon- 
derant voices  from  the  conscience  of  the 
WQfld  could  always  be  so  continuously  and 
so  consistently  wrong.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are.  But  It  wotild  be  an  equal  denial 
of  logic  to  Ignore  the  hazard  in  this  persist- 
ently significant  allnement.  The  rights  of 
minorities  can  be  fslthfully  protected  with- 
out making  our  peace  institutions  Impo- 
tent to  function.  At  some  point  in  every 
human  Institution  there  mxBt  be  decision. 

This  poses  the  basic  issue.  But  It  Is  by 
no  means  so  simple.  Tlie  issue  is  persist- 
ently underscored  by  world-wide  Commu- 
alst  attitudes  which  most  of  us  believe  are 
teoonipatlble  with  the  peace  we  aU  solemnly 
pledge  time  and  time  again.  On  the  one 
band.  It  involves  tbs  subvarstve  Infiltration 
of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  it  In- 
volves the  forceful  Imposition  of  the  rigors 
of  the  police  state  wherever  communism 
gets  control.  The  question  here  Is  not  what 
we  would  like.  The  question  Is  the  right  of 
free  self-determination  as  promised  by  all 
of  us  in  every  statement  of  our  war  alms 
and  our  peace  purposes. 

TbiB  east- west  cleavage  comes  home  to  us 
In  the  most  amazing  anti-American  vilifica- 
tion which  ever  belabored  the  ears  of  the 
world.  It  is  said  that  we  are  Fascists — we 
wbo  maintain  free  speech,  tree  aasemblsge, 
aad  free  votes  even  for  those  wbo  revile  us 
■Bd  for  whom  there  \b  no  such  Siberia  here 
as  would  swaUow  comparable  crlUcs  behind 
the  Iron  ctntaln.  It  Is  said  we  are  economic 
IffiFerlallsta — we   wbo    lend-leased   fabulo^ 
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bUllons  to  our  Alliss,  Indudlnfr,  for  example, 
an  tmsettled  net  aooount  of  nearly  11  bil- 
lions to  Russia— we  who  paid  72  percent  of 
UNRRA's    bounty.      Ws   are    economic    Im- 
perlallsts— we  who  ask  not  one  foot  of  ex- 
panded territory.     Our  Pacific  Islands  trus- 
teeship Is  under  the  United  NaUons  by  unan- 
imous vote.  Including  Russia's.    We  are  eco- 
nomic aggressors— we  who  ask  not  one  penny 
of  reparations  and  who  have  voluntarily  re- 
linquished our  war  booty.    We  are  said  to  be 
economic  aggressors— we  who  have  made  vast 
and  usually  doubtful  loans  to  our  former 
Allies  in  response  to  their  desperate  peti- 
tions.   We  are  said  to  be  war  mongers— we 
who  demobUlaed  our  war  strength  faster  than 
any  other  major  power  and  with  a  passion 
for  peace  which  I  fear  may  have  been  mis- 
understood by  those  who  still  count  their 
armed   divisions   by   the  hundred.     We   are 
_  war  mongers— we  who  possess  atomic  bombs 
snd  yet  beg  the  world  to  Join  us  in  conclu- 
sively ouUawlng  atomic  warfare  everywhere 
forever.     We  are  curkmsly  called  Hitlerites 
by  criUcs  who  seem  to  forget  that  they,  not 
we.  were  once  In  communion  with  him. 

This    bitterly    Ulustrat^    the    extent    to 
Which   sxispiclon    and    distrust   subvert    the 
restoration  of  those  friendly  relations  which 
peace  and  rehabilitation  so  desperately  need 
and  which  America  must  always  be  found 
eager  to  reciprocally  encourage  on  a  two-way 
street.    For  all  our  sakes.  the  situation  needs 
a  heavy  dose  6t  total  truth.    If  humanly  pos- 
sible, we  all  need  a  successful  atUck  upon 
misunderstanding.      We   must   be   as    ready 
as   others   In    this    connection    to   face    the 
scriptural  injtinction  about  motes  and  beams 
Let  that  be  clear.     I  wish  that  peace  and 
total  truth  might  have  an  honest  clinic  with 
all  the  cards  face  up  before  the  world. 

I  want  a  live  and  let  live  world  If  peace 
with  Justice  can  thtis  be  found;  and.  despite 
discouragements.   I   decline,   voluntarUy    to 
give  up  the  quest.    I  want  honorable  friend- 
ship around  the  earth.     I  want  global  dis- 
armament dependably  protected  against  bad 
faith.     I  want  to  rely  dependably  on   the 
United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace.    But  pend- 
ing reliable  evolution  in  these  directions,  1 
want  a  totally  adequate  American  natlorial 
defense.    Unshared  ideals  can  be  a  danger- 
ous delusion.    I  am  opposed  to  appeasemenU 
which  aggravate  the  dangers  from  which  they 
vainly  seek  escape.    So  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  Gallup 
poll.    This  is  a  tremendously  Important  fact 
lest  our  attitudes  be  miscalculated  either  at 
home  or  abroad.    But  I  am  sure  we  crave  de- 
cent  and  honorable  agreements.    I  decline  to 
proceed   on   the   tragic   theory  that  war   is 
inevitable.     World   War   m   might   destroy 
even   Its  victors.    Only  madmen  could   de- 
liberately want  it  or  neglect  honorable  meth- 
ods  to  prevent  it.     I  stUl  have  patience- 
vigilant  patience.     But  I  have  no  patience 
with  helplessly  drifting  into  the  prolonged 
chaos  and  deliberate  confusion  tjpon  which 
freedom's  disintegration  thrives. 

We  should  continue  vigorously  to  support 
the  United  Nations,  taking  scrupulous  care 
to  respect  lU  authority  as  falthftilly  as  we 
demand  respect  from  others.  Despite  Its 
birth-pangs  and  Its  impaired  youth.  It  has 
demonstrated  tremendous  values  and  Is  still 
the  basis  of  the  world's  best  hope.  So  long 
as  we  are  talking  things  out.  no  matter  how 
angrily,  we  are  not  shooting  things  out.  I 
ask  those  Americana  who  would  dUmlss  the 
United  Nations  as  a  total  loss  to  remember 
this.  Without  the  United  Nations,  the  Com- 
munist design  for  a  postwar  world,  which  Is 
the  chief  cause  of  friction,  certainly  would 
have  been  no  less  aggressively  belligerent 
Without  the  United  Nations  the  design  would 
bave  mattired  relatively  In  the  dark.  It 
would  not  stand  out  where  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  would  not  be  confronting  the  or- 
ganised Judgment  of  mankind.  Without  the 
United  Nations  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
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satelHtes  would  have  gone  their  own  way  to 
their  own  ends.  So  would  we.  Bo  would 
others.  The  greater  the  dUBcultles  which 
surround  the  peace,  the  greater  i  !ie  nssd  for 
this  consultative  device,  for  our  saks.  for 
their  aakes,  for  all  our  sakes.  If  t%  does  not 
save  the  peace.  It  wiU  fU  the  erystal-dwr 
responslbUity  for  its  loss.  This  moral  verdict 
of  mankind  flnaUy  U  the  greatest  power  on 
earth.  Has  this  been  worth  whilst  Can 
there  b«  but  one  answert 

We    should    continue    to    urge    curative 
changes  in  the  Chartw.    The  "veto "  should 
apply  solely  to  the  use  of  armed  force.     At 
that  point  it  Is  a  oonsUtutional  necMsity 
even  with  us.    But  it  should  never  apply  to 
pacific  means  for  the  settlement  of  situa- 
tions and  disputes.    It  was  a  mistake,  dem- 
onstrated by  events,  to  do  so  tn  tbs  first 
place.    I  have  always  said  that  96  percent  of 
the  Charter's  genius  Is  in  these  pacific  chap- 
ters.    No   peace-loving   naUon— better   ssy. 
no  peace-living  nation— should  hesitate  to 
give  peace-making  this  untrammelled,  dem- 
ocratic chance.     AcUng  strictly  within  the 
Charter,  the  unified  republics  of  tbs  Western 
Hemlspaere   biased    thU    new   and   gtorlous 
trail  at  their  recent  Inspiring  Pan  American 
Rio  conference.    A  two-thirds  Pan-American 
vote   controls   aU    pacific   decisions    in    this 
regional  arrangement.    There  is  no  veto  ex- 
cept each  Individual  nation's  right  not  to 
contribute  to  armed  force  against  Its  will 
Here    lies    the    inviting,    enlightened    rosd 
Time  and  events  wUI  have  to  decide  ulti- 
mately whether  any  other  road  wiU  be  worth 
Its  upkeep. 

But  the  problem  which  the  world  confront^) 
is  not  confined  to  the  United  Nations.    Other 
imperative  factors— beset  by  kindred  diflleul- 
tlee — are  indispensable  to  sUbility  and  peace 
Among  many  such,  including  a  long-merited 
Austrian  peace,  my  time  permits  reference 
only  to  the  typical  need  for  a  German  peace 
Oermany's  restoration  to  viable  autonomy 
Is  at  the  core  of  Europe  s  rehabllliatlon.    Eco- 
nomic unity  of  the  occupied  zones,  promised 
at  Potsdam,  has  been  frxistrated  by  our  Soviet 
associates.      As  an  unavoidable  alternative 
we  have  linked  the  American  and  BritUh 
"one*— with  the  door  always  wide  open  for 
the  Soviets  and  Prance  to  Join.     This  Is  the 
nucleus  upon  which  we  must  build.     Ger- 
many's twice-ravished  neighbors  must  have 
complete  protection  against  the  re-erectlon  of 
another  Axis  threat.     To  thla  end  we  have 
demonstrated  our  good  faith  by  offering  a 
40-year  promise  of  instant  mUttary  support 
agahist   the   recurrence    of   a   Nad    threat 
Prance   and   the   contiguous   low   countries 
have  other  vital  Interesu  which  mtist  be  re- 
solved.    But  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  a 
German   Peace   Conference    could    not    pre- 
ponderantly find  common  ground.    If  the 
CouncU  <rf  .foreign  Ministers  atUl  deadlocks 
this  winter.  It  seems  to  me  It  had  better  ad- 
journ sins  die.    The  peace  conference  should 
be  called  by  those  who  do  agree— open,  how- 
ever, to  all  interested  states  whether  they 
agree  or  not — to  write  a  practical,  reasonable 
peace  for  the  German  areas  within  lu  Juris- 
diction.    It  is  Infinitely  preferable  for  the 
CouncU    of    Foreign    Ministers    to    come    to 
tmlted  terms.      But  I  am  ssylng  that  dls- 
•fveement — here  or  elsewhere,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  postpone  peace,  rehabilitation,  and 
self-government  forever.      Peace  must  bave 
pricvlty. 

I  conclude  with  a  quick  reference  to  pend- 
ing fuel -and -famine  aids  to  Europe  this 
winter,  and  to  the  so-called  M«^«h^i^l  pian. 
The  former  Involves  elemental  human  sur- 
vival In  a  free  society.  America  will  have  lost 
Its  traditional  character  if  It  refuses  such 
relief  under  appropriate  auspices.  The  let- 
ter, the  Marshall  Idea,  Invcdves  Tong-rangs 
aid  to  Implement  self-help  and  self-suffl- 
clency.  If  self-help  and  self-sufficiency  can 
be  made  to  work,  this  objective  may  well  be 
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bikgaln.  We  must  And  rMMoatble  prom- 
>f  this  success  because  w*  «mnot  Is- 
Itely  underwrite  the  world.  We  must 
the  total  0111.  Including  China.  We 
frankly  canvass  our  own  resources  lest 
linpalr  our  own  economy  and  thus  vlndi- 
the  sinister  hopes  of  those  who  expect 
Konomic  collapy  to  end  all  democracy 
t  ecps.  We  must  Oe  sure  of  sound  admin- 
lOn  and  adequate  cooperation.  But 
wttlftn  these  practical  limitations  I  agree 
wltl:  Secretary  Marshall  at  Boston  when  he 
describes  the  supreme,  underlying  issue  ss 
folio  »s: 
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Whether  or  not  men  are  to  be  left  free 

<  rganlze   their   existence    in    accordance 

their  own  desires  or  whether  they  are 

their  I'ves  arranged  and  dictated  for 

by  small  groups  of  men  who  have  srro- 

to  themselves  this  arbitrary  power." 

any  event,  we  must  take  one  of  two 

ted  risks.    There  is  the  calculated  risk 

proceed.     But  let's  be  honest  enough 

American  destiny  not  to  ignore  the  cal- 

risk  If  we  do  not  proceed.    Secretary 

correctly  says  it  involves  "the  dan- 

the  actual  disappearance  of  the  char- 

of  wcatern  ctvlUaation  on  which 

Sovernment  and  otu-  manner  of  living  are 
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Ai  id  now,  this  is  my  final  commit.  For- 
policy  lb  a  legitimate  subject  of  frank 
d»b4te  by  our  citizens.  Foreign  policy  be- 
to  the  people.  It  Is  a  legitimate  sub- 
of  partisan  contest  if  there  Is  deep  divi- 
But  I  raise  the  fervent  prsyer  thst  we 
•rer  strive  for  an  unpartlsan  American 
policy — not  Republican,  not  D?mo- 
ktlc.  but  American — which  substauti^ily 
unit  Bs  our  people  st  tlM  water's  edge  In  be- 
half of  peac*  with  paMem  and  liberty  under 
tew. 

Aiid  my  last  word  rvveru  to  the  Dutch 
Mniennial  which  richly  insplras  this  occa- 
■ton  I  give  you  tto*  challwags  dT  the  Dutch 
Doaflni*.  Albcrtua  CbclMtea  Van  Raalte. 
of  the  1M7  pUgrlmsg*  to  ITchlgMi. 
King  at  the  twenty-ftfth  annlveraarr 
whl^h  now  lengthens  to  a  centiury.  Said  he: 
"To  our  succsASors  to  whom  we  entrust  our 
InlM  rltahce  we  wish  to  say— forget  not;  It  Is 
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who  pointed  It  out  to  ua." 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
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leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Ric»D.  I  include  the  following  article 
fron    the   NovembtT   4. 
Woild    Report    entitled 
Wm  tes  Pood  Supplies": 


1947.    issue   of 
"How    Europe 

■tiaops  wASTBs  rooe  atrFnAa 
from  Berlin.  Paris.  Rome.  London, 
and  Washington) 
B^rope's    wasted    food    Is    lost    before    it 
the   consumer.    Hungry   Europeans 
la«v|  dean  platca.    The  food  Iohh  bifln  on 
"farms.     Leaks   ar«   frsnnwi   al«i^  th« 
dlatilbution  pipe  line. 

Pcod  iost  includes  both  home-grown  ed- 
'    ."         r.""  it  to  Burope  from  the 

UaUM   Btotaa.    Boom   waste    is    Inevitable. 
I  Is  dua  to  the  weakness  of  Kuro- 
paai    govemmenu   threatened   by   inflation 
~nd  harried  by  political  enemlea. 

Oi  the  farm.  Kurope's  peasants  are  trying 
to  g<  It  tha  largest  returns  they  can  frotn  Um 
' — '  they  produce. 


Iblei 


food 


In  Britain.  Swltaerland.  and  a  ft 
countries,  most  farmers  respect  goi 
controls.    In   the  rest  of  Europe, 
devoting  much  of  their  time  to  scl 
avoid     controls.     Parm     products    ta'[ 
quantities  go  into  Illegal  markeu. 
suiting  waste  is  enormous. 

"The  German    farmer    Is   the   wor 
rel   of   food   In   Germany.  "   says   Wc 
port's  staff  correspondent.  Thomas 
kins,  in  s  radiogram  from  Berlin. 

"At   least    1.000.000   tons   of    pot 
going  into  the  blsck  msrket  this  y< 
is  about   10  percent  of  the  crop      Mc 
tatocs  and   other  foods  are  used   toj 
pigs  and  cattle  for  Illegal  sale.     Ml 
boaidad  for  black  markeU  spoils 
raachsa   the   consumer." 

Dispatches  from  Paris.  Rome, 
capitals  give  similar  reports  of  wastoj 
farm. 

Grains  allocated  for  seed  are  much' 
in   proportion    to  size  of    harvests    tl 
America.     One  reason  Is  that  much 
lost  on  ground  that  has  not  had  si 
fertilizer   since   the    beginning   of    t) 
But  large  qusntltles  of  grain  meant 
are  escaping   into   the   black    marl 
reducing  the  amount  sown. 

Shortage  of  msnpower  st  harvest 
cause  of  crop  losses  m  many  Euro; 
tries.    Lack  u(  (arm  machinery  pr 
wi.ste  throughout  Burope      Shortage^ 
plate  for  canning  is  responsible  fur 
age  of  much  food  grown  last  sumi 

Allocation   of   all   grain    and    ot 
foods  Is  managad  by  governments, 
ors  beyond   the  control   of    indlvldt 
ernments  affect  the  distribution  of 
other    foods    In    all    countries. 

Use  of  home-grown  grain  in  13 
of  Western  Burope  for  the  1944-47 
Is  slMwn  on  charts.     Distribution  of 
Statas  production  for  the  same  pertc 
shown.     Controls  In   America  at 
were  limited  to  the  Uccnslng.  purchi 
tranaport  of  grain  for  export. 

Oram  and  Bour  that  Burope  import 
the  tJnlted  Statas  can  be  used  only 
man  food.     That  la  a  condition  ot 
SUtas   exporu.     As   a   result.   Eurof 
kMxna-grown  grains  to  build  up  exf 
tarprtsw    such    as    dairying    and 

Several  countries,  like  Denmark 
Netherlands,  which    normally    ex( 
products,  are  trying  to  build  up  dal 
with  home-grown  grains.    Grain  Is  alH 
breweries  in  Germany  only  for  beer 
by  occupation  forces  and  for  exr^>rt. , 

Bdwln  J   Drecbsel.  World  Repvi  t  st 
raqKmdent.  says  in  s  dUpatch   fi 
don: 

"Whisky  dUtlllers  in  Scotland 
axport  75  percent  of  their  output, 
to  55  percent  last  year.     At  first, 
only   50.000   tons   of   barlsy    from 
harvest.     Now  they  are  working  .a 
dttional  IbjOOO  tons  of  grsln   with 
derstandlng  that  all  whisky  prodi 
this  amount  will  t>e  exported  to 
rency  areas.     As  a  result,  whisky  la 
get   In  Scotland  and   in   the  rest 
Britain." 

Beer  and  ale  in  Britain  r  e  listed 
Calories  in  both  are  counted  In  the 
food  coostunptlon.     Beer  now  is  wei 
dilBctilt  to  find. 

Transport,  or  the  lack  of  it,  taken 
toll  of  Kuropa's  food.    Postwar 
railroad  cars  limit  the  tnuuport 
vegetables  and  other  foods  to  cltlaa. 
grain  Is  lost  to  weevils  and  rats  due 
adeqtiata  storage  and  to  transport  U 
tamlnated  cars. 

High  prices  for  blaek-asarkai  fc 
transport  haaardi.    Information 
la  that  whole  carloads  of  food,  partf 
grain  and  wheat,  have  vanished  In 
to  cities  from  rural  areas  or  porta, 
of  the  food  spoils  In  hiding.     Most 
rast  ends  up  on  tha  black  mairket. 


kuropaan  governments  are 
bread  out  of  short  sup- 
jsuppUes  dwindle  this  win- 
I  extraction  of  flour  from 
Lversge  extraction  rate  for 
lurn{)e  now  is  close  to  90 
J  rate  of  extraction  in  the 
^l>out  70  percent. 

governments  say  that 
Ig  food  by  sending  flour 
ted  States  rste  of  extrac- 
^ut  the  residue  from  Amer- 
to  feed  domestic  csttle. 
jived  of  this  source  of  feed 
rain  purchases,  thus  re- 
It  available  for  export. 

vary  widely  In  Burope. 
^ead  grain  is  scsrcer  this 
sfore.  is  r^ucing  the  ex- 
irheat  to  90  percent  from 
krtan  doctors  reported  a 
BS  due  to  indigestible  ma- 
:^ned  bread  at  the  96-per- 
rk  holds  its  rate  of  extrac- 
ercent  in  order  to  provide 
le. 

)f  Europe's  braad  tte  going 

Bread    in   France    fre- 

anly  20  percent  of  wheat 

is  made  up  of  flour  from 

^eans.  oats,  and   poutoes. 

iilns  some  flour  extracted 

rings  msde  by  tb^  uae  of 
th -extraction  rataalti  ottwi 
in  flour  mills.  Most  of 
Is  are  small,  old.  and  in- 
llers  boost  the  use  Of  wheat 
[flour  for  illegal  sale. 

the  wasteful  production 

cad.    In  addition.  Europe's 

They  use  old  methods 

J I   In  America  to  produce 

■d  that  Europeans  pre- 

Ked    bread    used    In    tha 

of  food  value  througb 

in   baking   la   hlRhcr   In 

lerlca.     Most  of  Buropa'B 

hsnd. 

^rope  never  worked  as  wall 

Ststcs    during    the    war. 

rstioning  for  8  years. 

lack  nisrkeU  by  appeals  to 

TaUfd   In   msny   countries, 

I  in  which  patriots  encotir* 

^ts  during   German   occu- 

^rally  suecMsliU  In  jBriUin. 

the  Seandlnavlanl   coun- 

Psrls  say  that  the  rest 

ring  from  Insecure  rations 

|less   leaks   in   the  system. 

try   to  meet   the  cost  of 

^g   blsck  market  brlbca  of 

|er  the  most  from  uneven 

[suffer  least.     In  Portugal. 

government  permits  farm- 

ar  amount  of  food  that 

normal  times.    The  Por- 

^nt  frankly  told  the  Inter- 

Dy  Food  Council  tkat  any 

farmers   shi.re   shortagea 

would  only  lead  to  fraud 

tput. 

lue  to  Europe'!  desperata 
'  winter.  Is  being  waged  on 
Itlantlc. 

^tates.  the  goal  Is  to  boost 

3.000.000    tons    of   grain 

savings.     Distillers    and 

ig  the  use  of  grain.     Bak- 

halt  tha  oompetitive  sys- 

lore  bread  to  stores  than 

But  most  of  the  savlnga 

on  to  come  from  clean 

^er  plates  are  cleaned  and 

for  food.    Governments 

rn  food  waste  ara  going 


bade  along  the  distribution  system  to  the 
(arms,  trying  to  plug  up  leaks  and  cut  waste. 
Britain,  united  In  an  austerity  drive  to 
save  food,  collects  about  3fi0,000  tons  of  waste 
food  a  year.  Bins  for  pig  food  are  set  up  in 
every  block  of  residential  areas.  But  much 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  U  e  Terlng  from  InfU- 
tlon  and  black  markete  that  are  likely  to 
encoiu-age  an  increase,  not  a  decrease,  of 
food  waste  this  winter. 
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Tbe  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
World  of  Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUM  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  James  8.  Kemper  en- 
titled "The  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
World  of  Today"  contains  some  very  good 
thoughts,  which  I  hope  will  be  read  by 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

TBB    WaSTKXN    HXMISraXBS   ZM   THE    WOKLO   OV 
TOOST 

(By  James  6.  Kemper) 

I 

Tou  are  met  here  in  the  First  Hemispheric 

'"*  Exchange  Conference.    That  evidences 

Intarast  in  doaer  ooUaboration  in  your 

work.    It  also  evManeas  your  realization 

that  forces  are  operating  to  bring  American 

republics  Into  a  prngr— ively  doaer  relation- 


We  of  the  Western  HemUphere  are  dis- 
turbed about  many  things.  One  of  them  is 
Buasian  sggrs—lon.  We  are  upset  by  the 
nithlesr  and  auooHtful  drive  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  military  power  and  political  ad- 
vantage. Only  yeetcrdsy  Hungary  lost  her 
Indapandenca  overnight.  Her  government 
Via  vlrtuslly  kidnapped.  Hungary  had  com- 
■Itted  no  offense.  Her  land  and  her  people 
were  locked  liehlnd  the  Iron  ciirtain  In  order 
to  Increase  Soviet  power.  Poland,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  many  other  ancient  states  have 
suffered  an  Identical  fate. 

Today  it  Is  Hungary  or  Poland.  In  a  decade 
or  two  the  thrust  of  Russian  aggression  may 
menace  the  Americas.  Hence,  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  deep  anxiety  felt  from 
Canada  to  the  Argentine  as  Stalin  out-Hitlers 
Hitler  in  his  bid  for  world  dominstion. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  the  people  of 
the  Anaericas  is  the  record  and  especially  the 
pro^wcts  of  United  Nations.  Will  it  pre- 
acrva  peace  for  us  or  will  it  fold  up  like  the 
lieague  of  Nations?  Thus  far  the  obstructive 
attlttide  of  Russia  has  reduced  United  Nsti<ms 
to  a  mere  debating  society. 

•qually  disturbing  is  the  plight  of  Burope. 
Large  areas  of  that  continent  are  deteriorat- 
tng  at  an  alarming  rate.  Today  Europe  ss  a 
whole  is  perhaps  nearer  to  a  complete  break- 
down than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  Rome. 

n 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  great  factors 
that  dominate  our  time?  What  can  we  do 
about  them? 

Speaking  in  New  Orleans  In  June  1944,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  had 
raised  men's  hopes  that  we  were  entering 
a  new  ara.  Millions  believed  that  the  end  of 
tha  war  would  see  redeemed  the  Charter 
pledge  that  all  nations  would  have  the  right 
to  live  under  a  government  of  their  own 
efaooslng.  I  emphasized  that  a  number  of 
hopes    and    pledges    contained    In    Wilson's 


Fourteen  Point-:  were  thrown  out  the  window 
after  World  War  I.  Then  I  aaked:  "Are  we 
to  experience  the  same  dlallluslotunent 
again?" 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing."  I  added,  "but 
it  is  the  cold,  blunt  truth  that  when  this  war 
is  over.  Europe  will  be  right  back  at  the  old 
game  of  power  politics." 

Power  politics  on  a  vaster  scale  than  ever 
before  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Instead 
of  the  beautiful  one  world  we  have  at  least 
three  worlds  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned at  present: 

1.  Communistic  Russia  snd  her  slave  and 
half-slave  satellites. 

2.  Socialist  England.  France,  and  Italy. 

3.  This  Western  Hemisphere  which  still  up- 
holds the  banner  of  freedom. 

Tbe  Russian  world  has  been  made  possible 
largely  by  our  stupidity,  plus  effective  use  by 
Russia  of  U.  N.  forums  for  the  purpoee  of 
confusing  the  issues,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  went  ahead  with  her  program  of  absorp- 
tion and  enslavement. 

It  has  become  common  for  speakers  in  the 
political  arena  to  denounce  Russian  aggres- 
sion and  Infiltration.  But  I  shall  never 
imderstand  why  It  took  them  so  long  to 
appraise  the  obvious  implication  of  things 
like,  for  example,  the  decision  to  Invade 
Burope  by  way  of  Normandy  rather  than 
through  the  Balkans:  or  the  stop  order  to  our 
troops  to  permit  the  Russians  to  enter  Berlin 
first — to  mention  but  two  at  doaens  of 
indices. 

Now  that  the  Russian  prognun  has  tie- 
come  crystal  clear,  we  meet  tlie  critically 
serious  situation  in  Central  Burope  by 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  Europe's  ex- 
tremities while  the  vital  problem  of  Ger- 
many (the  heart  of  Europe)  Is  left  unsolved. 
In  my  humble  Judgment  wa  cannot  save 
Western  Europe  tmless  we  have  an  entlr«ly 
new  approach  to  the  German  situation. 
There  we  shall  win  or  lose  the  tight  we  are 
waging  to  preaerve  something  for  the  desper- 
ate European  peoples  facing  tragedy  In  all 
directions. 

The  plan  to  reduce  Germany  to  a  pastoral 
Mats  obviously  did  not  make  sense.  A  gram- 
mar-school student  with  a  list  of  European 
production.  Imports  azKl  exports  for  the  S 
years  before  the  war,  could  demonstrate  to 
anyone  that  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
producing  and  exporting  nation  easily  could 
wreck  the  whole  European  economy. 

It  was  equally  sttipid  to  set  up  the  so-called 
level  of  Industry  plan  for  Goruany  cm  a 
basis  that  made  it  Impossible  for  her  even 
to  produce  the  food  naoMMUrj  to  feed  her 
own  people.  So  this  bamlqAare  Is  being 
called  upon  Increasingly  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies. 

The  German  probleAi  further  is  compli- 
cated by  the  policies  of  the  Socialist  Govern- 
ments of  Kigland  and  Prance.  In  the  bi- 
Bonal  area,  the  British  are  endeavoring  to 
nationalize  Indtistry.  Since  German  marks 
are  worthless  in  international  trade  and  are 
constantly  shifting  in  value  within  Germany 
Itself,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  German 
farmer  wotild  rather  barter  what  surplus  he 
has  for  family  necessities  than  sell  it  for 
marks. 

m 

The  situation  is  handicapped  hy  what  Is 
going  on  in  Biigland  under  its  Socialist  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  before  the  war  Eng- 
land was  a  large  exporter  of  coal.  Britain's 
coal  provided  a  much  needed  product  for 
other  European  countries  and  gave  her  funds 
with  which  she  could  buy  things  she  needed. 

But  since  the  Socialist  Govemmc  nt  of  Eng- 
land inaugurated  the  6-day,  36-Lour  week, 
England's  coal  production  has  declined  to  the 
point  where  little,  if  any.  exportable  surplus 
remains.  So  the  workers  of  this  hemisphere 
are  asked  to  put  In  longer  hotirs  to  supply 
the  shortage.  The  strike  of  40,0(i0  English 
coal  miners  because  they  were  as>:ed  to  dig 


2  feet  more  of  ooal  per  day  rndnpcaa  tbe  para- 
lysing Influence  of  socialistic  ilimtflm  Bv 
any  measuring  stick  the  Utopia  almply  hais 
not  materialized. 

Meanwhile  on  the  political  front  little 
Is  being  accomplished  toward  making  peace. 
And  right  at  this  point  may  I  add  that  tmlsM 
the  Foreign  MlnlsterB'  meeting  In  November 
reetilta  In  agreement  for  the  right  sort  of 
peace  treaties  with  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Atistrla,  the  countries  of  this  hemlspfaere 
should  act  independently. 

In  other  words,  we  should  announce  forth- 
with that  we  no  longer  will  tolerate  continu- 
ance of  the  present  policy  of  delay  and  ob- 
struction. That  announcement  should  carry 
with  It  the  statement  that  we  Intend  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  negotiation  of  separata 
peace  treaties.  Inviting  all  of  like  mind  to 
Join  us. 

Every  so  often  one  hears  the  query.  "But 
how  can  we  permit  Germany  to  resume  man- 
ufacture without  risking  the  possibility  of  a 
rearmed  Germany— again  a  threat  to  wortd 
peace?"  The  best  information  I  can  get  from 
those  qualified  to  answer  is  that,  having  no 
army  and  navy,  the  policing  of  German  In- 
dustry could  be  hsndled — easily  handled by 

not  over  10,000  men 

If  that  is  true,  and  even  if  it  takes  100,000 
men,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Every  day 
that  goes  by  adds  to  the  chaos,  which  fw- 
UIlBss  the  communistic  program,  removes 
hope  tTom  the  hearts  of  men.  and  makes  re- 
adjustment more  difficult  and  more  eoetly. 

IV 

Money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Bad  loans 
never  made  good  friends.  Tlsay  dsatrvy  ebar- 
acter  when  what  is  needed  la  a  tatoaOd^  ot 
character,  of  faith,  and  ot  courage. 

I  recall  a  letter  I  received  from  a  very  dear 
«od  a  very  astute  BngUah  fMend  shcrUy 
aftar  the  Unitwl  SUtes  oMde  tha  loan  Ha 
wrote: 

"Weil,  you  made  the  loan,  and  with  It  you 
settled  our  debt  to  you  for  3V^  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Vary  generous.  I  should  say.  and  quiu 
Voetlng.  But  what  have  you  done  to  us? 
Time  alone  will  give  tbe  an^^  answer  But 
you  have  part  of  it  ahaady  In  tbe  annmmce- 
ment  of  the  closing  of  the  Uverpool  Cotton 
Exchange.  That  evidences  that  our  Socialist 
government  waited  imtU  your  cotton  fftatss 
Senators  had  voted  for  tbe  loan  before  they 
stopped  the  relationshljw  of  decades  which 
our  textUe  pet^le  had  with  your  cotton  pro- 
ducers. 

"Toull  find  that's  Just  a  beginning,  and 
you  have  underwritten  it  by  making  this  loan. 
But  more  than  that,  and  worse  still,  you  have 
undermined  British  character. 

••What  sort  of  a  position  does  It  put  us  In 
to  accept  97  Vi -percent  discount  from  you 
when  we're  not  sure  we  can  get  even  83  Vi- 
percent  discount  from  our  own  Empire  coun- 
tries? And  what  chance  have  we  to  save 
old  England  If  you  save  our  Socialist  gov- 
ernment? Far  better  1/  you  had  let  us  stew 
in  Ota-  own  brewing  at  least  until  my  peo- 
ple had  awakened  to  the  hopelessness  ot 
nationalization  of  Industry  and  returned  to 
the  only  kind  of  government  that  ever  has 
ensured  freedom  and  plenty. 

"Don't  misimderstand  me.  please.  You 
did  what  you  did  because  of  your  long-time 
friendship  for  my  country.  And  you  did 
what  those  re^x>nslble  for  my  Ooveitunent 
asked  you  to  do. 

"But  you  now  are  the  strong  Nation.  Otir 
relation  to  you  is  that  of  a  child  to  a  parent. 
And  as  you  and  I,  as  fathers,  know  so  well, 
we  do  not  give  our  children  everjrthing  tbey 
ask  of  us.    We  protect  them  from  themselves. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  in  our  many  yearn 
of  friendship  that  I  have  xmdertaken  to 
lecture  yoiL  I  write  as  I  do  only  because 
I  wanted  you,  my  best  friend  in  the  States, 
to  Iiave  the  true  picture,  one  that  I  fear 
yotir  propaganda  services  as  well  as  ours  ara 
not  presenting  to  your  people. 


if. 
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hope  I  am  wrong  beeauae  It  wtU  b«  % 

world  for  all  of  ua  tf  we  cant 

and  work  together  for  the 

:now  are  right.     If  £ngland  can  re 

the  old-time  fundamentals,  well  come 

on  top  and  be  ready  to  help  you  aa  we 

But   pleaa*  dent  bribe  us  to  be 

by  making  any  more  loans." 

Tliat   letter   was   written    14   months   ago. 

than  a  weeka  ago  Lord  Beaver- 

hlmaelf  on  the  same  general 

After     Indicating     that     Britain 

the  Soclallata  for  the  "mesa  Brluin 

'  be  added :  "But  It  la  not  the  Soclallau 

who  are  responalble  for  the   present 

of  affairs.     The  basla  of  our  being  In 

t  eondltlon  Inatead  of  being  well 

way  to  recovery  la  the  loan  and  the 

under  which  It  was  accepted.    It 

easy    money    for   Britain.      It    de- 

our  prospect  of  reconstructing  our 

y  on  sound  lines." 

even  more  recently  Britain's  wartime 
Minister,  alter  commenting  on   'the 
of  the  Socialist  government"  and 
itrange.  un-Brltlah  doctrines."  observed: 
convinced  that  the  first  step  to  insure 
survival   must   be   the   expulsion   from 
of     those    who    have    mismanaged, 
and  maltreated  their  native  land." 
the  same  day,  John  J.  IfcCloy,  Amerl- 
>resldent  of  the  World  Bank.  sUted  that 
were     beginning     to     qtiestlon 
dollar   loana   were   the   answer   to 
a  problema. 
tbeae  appralsala  are  correct,  the  recent 
tlon    that    the    United    States    paaa 
some  of  its  gold  would  not  provM* 
And  that  reftfdlMa  of  the  taet 
tiM  muted  Stotaa*  tmetm  of  gold  over 
•Bd  BBceeaary  reaerTea  la  much  leaa 
generally  la  realised. 
Just  may  be  that  the  right  answer  can 
f^und  in  the  old  adage.  "The  Lord  helps 
who  help  themselvee." 
Certainly   help   which    makes   mendicants 
than    aelf -respecting,    hard-working, 
citiaena  la  the  worst  poealble  kind  of 
for  men  and  for  nationa.     And  always 
la  the  additional  factor  of  the  resources 
donor.     Certainly  United  States  re- 
are  not  inexhauatlble.    And  no  lover 
Iteedom   could   view   with   anything   but 
invine  alarm  the  possibility  of  an  insolvent 
States  In  this  critical  period  In  the 
8  hiatory. 
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What  ahotild  the  over-all  attitude  of  the 
busi  leasmen  of  thla  hemisphere  be  In  this 
dlflqult  time?    I  shall  not  attempt  to  chart 
I  prefer  merely  to  give  you  some 
on  the  baalc  problema  that  may 
te  your  own  thinking.,^ 
the  first  place,  the  pact  of  Petropolla 
demonstrates  that  we  of  this  hemi- 
sphere can  cooperate     That  stems  from  the 
that  we  are  willing  to  give  and  take  for 
I  ood  of  all.    If  we  cannot  have  that  same 
from  others,  the  aooner  we  realize  It 
quit  fooling  around  the  better  off  we  and 
:  est  of  the  world  will  be. 

jested  earlier  that  If  the  foreign  mln- 

come  up  with  another  dud.  we  should 

negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  Oer- 

,  Japan,  and  Austria.    That  would  pave 

way  for  a  changed  policy  toward  Oer- 

Such    a    policy   should    completely 

her  against  any  disturbance  of  world 

But  it  would  restore  her  productive 

to  the  great  benefit  of  western  Eu- 

and  the  world. 

Potsdam.  Russia  agreed  that  a  united 

should  emerge  after  peace  treatlea 

algned.      Whether   that    agreement    la 

any    more    than    the    ethers    she   so 

^^  y  has  repudiated  remams  to  be  seen. 

Mpvember  she  should  have  her  last  chance 

good  on   thla  promise     I   believe. 

that  we  should  insist  that  all 

^untriee  asking  aid  put  their  own  homes 

At  least  to  such  extent  as  their 


furthermore. 
In  ol^er. 


alsctlona  have  been  free.  It  U  not  our  1 
vhat  nrt  of  governments  they  chc 
tt  thass  governments  by  unsound  _ 
eles  and  unsound  economic  doctrine  : 
the  aid  we  g\ve,  that  aid  ahotild 
drawn. 

n 

The  world  Is  suffering  from  the  __ 
too  much  government.  People,  ml 
self-seeking  demagogues,  have  come  toj 
that  in  government  they  can  find  t!i 
all  for  every  ill.  And  In  too  many 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  fr 
this  symptom — the  slogan  Is  "more 
for  less  work." 

I  am  reminded  of  Lincoln's  ad\ 
indigent  half-brother  when  he     ._ 

"Deas  Johnston:   Ycur  request  fl 
do  not  think  it  best  to  comply  wt_ 
At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helj 
a  little,  you  have  saiu  to  me:   'We 
along  very  well  now';   but  in  a 
time.  I  found   that  you  were  In   _ 
difficulty  again.    Now.  this  can  only 
by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.    W 
defect  Is.  I  think  I  know.    You  are 
and  still  you  are  an  idler.     I  doubt 
since  I  saw  you.  you  have  done  a  go 
day's  work  in  any  day. 

"ThU  habit  of  uselessly  wasting 
the  whole  difficulty.     It  is  vastly  im| 
to  you.  and  still  more  so  to  your  cl 
that  you  should  break  the  habit.    It 
Important  to  them,  been  use  they  hai 
to  live,  and  can  keep  out  of  an  1  ~ 
before  they  are  In  it.  easier  than 
get  out  after  they  are  In." 

That  sort  of  homespun  advice  is 
wcrld   most    needs.      Unless    the    U 
Kttropaan  thought  and  government 
still  some  of  that  philosophy  Into  t 
pie.  all  the  gold  In  the  world  wUl 
them 

But  you  may  ask.  what  should  the 
can  Republics  do  if  we  fail  to  get  coof 
from  our  late  allies?  That  in  my 
would  be  most  unfortunate  because 
might  have  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  dc 
such  food  and  other  siurpluses  as 
spare. 

Kven   this  would   be  preferable — ui 
nate  though  it  would  be — to  a  go-alc 
icy  which  In  the  end  would  wreck  th 
Isphere  along  with  Europe.     Becausa 
ally  Europe  must  see  the   light 
that  time  comes  we  would  have 
with  which  to  help. 

My  hope,  and  I  am  sure  your  hope, 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  In 
will  bring  results.    That  probably  Is 
thing  that  will  save  the  United  Nat. 
make  possible  at  this  time  any  sort 
eration  on  a  world 


vn 

In  the  field  of  business  and  entei 
Inter-American  Council   is   today 
gress  of  the  businessmen  of  the 
The  Council  feels  deeply  honored  In 
Ing  this  First  Hemispheric  Stock 
Conference.    In  welcoming  you  I  wl__ 
press  oiu'  deep  appreciation  to  the 
States  Inter-American  Council,  the  St 
change  and  the  Ciu-b  Exchange  of  Nc 
for  their  most  effective  support. 

By  promoting  friendship  and  undc 
Ing  among  the  men  In  the  stock  ei 
fraternity  and  among  yotu:  custom*^, 
of  thla  Conference  can  contribute  mi 
the  over-all  objective. 

I  have  great  faith  in  people.     Gii 
facts  they  usually  will  find  the  corri 
swers.    I  have  partlctilar  faith  In  our 
of   the   Western   Hemisphere.     For 
we  have  furnished  a  shining  light 
bled  nations  everywhere. 

Let  us  then  hold  fast  to  the  thli 
know   are   right   and   tnie.     Let   us 
afraid   to   speak   boldly   for   honor   at 
cency,  for  integrity,  for  frugality  and 


rdless  of  the  measure   of 
we  shall  know  we  have 
[preserve  Western  Christian 


H.  Jonei  in  LonisUna 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

IN  H.  OVERTON 

U3UISLANA  \ 

[op  THE  UNITED  ^TATBS 
fovember  17.  1947 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
»nt  that  there  be  printed 
of  the  Record  an  ad- 
)y  me  in  behalf  of  Hon. 
candidate  for  Oovemor 
November  10.  1947.  and 
least  over  the  State  of 

objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record. 

tonight  to  speak  '  to  you 
lalf   of   the   candidacy   of 
j:arl  K.  Long  or  Bc|b  Ken- 
knows,  of  Jimmie  Morrison, 
to  you  In  behalf!  of  the 
which  has  honored  me 
the  United  States  House 
In  1931.  and  to  the<  United 
fl  years  since  19$2.     My 
[to  those  people  of  Loutsl- 
Brely  devoted  to  ttie  best 
tloved  State. 

^u  and  I  may  arrive  at  a 
irhom  to  support  fqr  Gov* 
3f  elimination  rather  than, 
[other   means. 

discuss  the  candidacy  of 
lave  been  In  politics  long 
pat  it  is  fruitless  for  any- 
time and  energy  either  for 
^date  who  has  no  possible 
And  Bob  Kennon  has  leas 
lance, 
well,  better  perhaps  than 
Ite.     I  have  no  particular 
of  him.  and  certainly  do 
Uige  in  any  abuse  of  him. 
pized  by  some  of  tl^e  Barl 
Mcause  they  believe  4  or  af- 
^at  by  my  falling  tjo  back 
the  cause  and  organiza- 
uey  P.  Long. 

^y  friends,  no  longen  In  the 

3n  ;  organization,     tt  died 

lieath.     It  fell  lnto|  hands 

trust  and  confldencie  that 

kulslana   had   freely  given 

tterefore,  no  Huey  Long  or- 

any  candidate -for  Gov- 

achlng  January  pVimary. 

^as  a  Huey  Long  organlza- 

lanned  by  the  greait  Ckav- 

Senator.  I  stood,  as  you 

Sanlzatton  and  Its  candi- 

|ck  and  thin. 

luey  Long's  opening  mee". 

In   1923.  and  I  hel{)ed  to 

'.    Huey  Long  hlmsblf  de- 

and  printed  In  a  United 

ilttee  hearing,  that  "John 

Governor,  and    In    tiUTi 

States   Senator." 

ranted  me  In   the  United 

I  that  I  belonged  there.    He 

fO.  to  run  against  Slenatar 

I  refused  to  do  sov    Two 

behest,  opposed  Stenator 

[and   was  elected.     I  gave 

,  of  some  130 iXW  per  year 

kich  paid  me  tlO/WOi  a  net 


loss  of  $30,000  per  annum.  I  have  never  re- 
gretted thU  financial  sacrifice  which  placed 
me  in  a  position  to  try  to  serve  otir  State  and 
our  country. 

When,  after  Huey's  elecUon,  the  effort  was 
made  to  Impeach  him  and  the  Louisiana 
Bouse  of  Representatives  had  filed  Impeach- 
ment charges  against  him  In  the  Louisiana 
Senate,  and  his  fair-weather  friends  were 
leaving  him  like  rats  deserting  a  sinking  ship, 
I  went  to  Baton  Rouge,  found  Huey  seated 
alone  in  his  room  In  the  Heidelberg  Hotel, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  enlist  in 
his  cause  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  For 
the  first  and  only  time  I  saw. Huey's  eyes  fill 
with  tears. 

Our  fli-st  step  was  to  g9t  up  a  State-wide 
meeting  in  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  addressed 
by  Judge  Gaston  Porterle,  by  Huey,  and  by 
myself.  In  the  course  of  the  ^>eech  I  mmiff 
I  said  in  effect : 

"My  fellow  citizens,  I  am  no  fair-weather 
(Mend.  I  am  no  deserter.  I  am  no  fence 
straddler.  And  when  I  see  Huey  surrounded 
and  attacked  by  his  enemies  and  many  of 
his  former  friends  now  ttirned  tailcoat,  when 
I  see  him  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  standing 
tmdaunted  and  unafraid,  fighting  like  a  glad- 
iator and  his  keen  blade  flashing  in  ths 
stuillght,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have 
also  tinsheathed  my  sword,  and  when  the 
smoke  of  battle  clears  away,  John  Ovexton 
win  be  found  either  standing  or  lying  by  the 
side  of  Huey  P.  Long." 

To  that  promise  I  adhered  throughout 
Huey's  eventful  career,  and  until  the  angel 
of  death  called  tilm  away  from  the  scenes  of 
his  earthly  struggles.  May  I  not.  without 
criticizing  anyone  else,  make  the  factual 
statement  that  I  am  among  the  few  out- 
standing political  leaders  of  Louisiana  who 
stood  always  by  the  side  of  Huey  P.  Long. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  early  thirties 
Huey  was  forsaken  by  his  own  brother,  Earl 
K.  Long,  now  running  for  Governor.  You 
may  remember  when  the  effort  was  made  to 
unseat  me  as  United  States  Senator  after  my 
conceded  nomination  by  an  overwhelming 
Majority  and  my  election  without  opposition, 
baseless  charges  were  made  to  prevent  me 
from  taking  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  What  ac- 
tually was  happening  was  an  endeavor  to 
whip  Huey  P.  Long  over  my  shoulders. 

The  picture  rises  vividly  in  my  memory  of 
■arl  K.  Long  seated  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
•  opponents  of  Huey  Long  and  myself  day  by 
day  at  the  United  States  Senate  Investigat- 
ing Committee  hearings  and  counseling  with 
the  opposition  and  of  his  taking  the  witness 
stand  against  me  and  Indulging  In  a  vitu- 
perative and  terrific  attack  against  his  broth- 
er. The  whole  unsubstantiated  charges 
ended,  as  you  know,  by  the  United  States 
Senate  unanimously  rejecting  them  aiul  giv- 
ing their  unanlmotis  consent  to  my  continu- 
ing as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. But  let  me  ask  you,  who,  in  that 
tragic  hour,  forsook  Huey  P  Long?  Was  it  I 
or  was  it  Barl  K.  Long?  Who.  including  his 
own  brothers,  gave  to  Huey  Long  more  loyal 
and  unswerving  cooperation  than  John 
OvaxTON? 

Why  should  I  be  called  an  ingrate  or  a 
traitor  because  I  am  not  supporting  Earl 
Long,  who,  in  words  that  were  quoted  In 
every  big  dally  throughout  the  United  States, 
undertook  to  strike  down  his  brother  and 
besmirch  bis  character  at  the  very  time  when 
Huey  was  entering  upon  his  national  career 
th^t  might,  in  time,  have  landed  birn  in  tha 
White  House? 

Did  Jlmmle  Morrls(»  ever  render  any  note- 
worthy service  to  Huey  or  openly  espouse 
Huey's  candidacy  or  the  candidacies  of  the 
long  organization?  If  he  did  I  do  not  recall 
It.  And  I  dare  say  neither  do  you.  my  friends. 
Let's  consider  Jlmmle  Morrison  in  a  little 
more  detail.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it.  but  I  am  asking  him  will  he  take  ths 
paopia  lnt(«  his  confidence  and  either  affirm 
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or  deny  the  charge  that  has  been  made  that 
when  he  was  a  candidate  In  the  primary  elec- 
tion for  the  governorship  8  years  a(:o  and  was 
eliminated  In  the  first  primary,  he  offered  to 
support  Jones  against  Long  for  a  considera- 
tion of  some  $«0,000,  and  when  rejected  by 
the  Jones  people  he  accepted  tM.COO  In  cold 
cash  from  the  Earl  Long  people  to  ke^ 
silent  and  to  make  the  public  statement  that 
he  was  "going  fishing"  on  election  day? 

I  was  not  an  eyewltnea  to  it,  but  will 
Jlmmle  Morrison  affirm  or  deny  the  charge 
that  4  yeans  ago  when  again  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  governorship  In  the  C>emocratlc 
primary  and  was  again  eliminated  In  the  first 
primary,  he  accepted  some  $50,000  or  $60,000 
from  the  Lewis  Bforgan  crowd  for  bis  active 
support? 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  him  either  to  affirm 
or  deny  these  charges.  If  he  admits  them. 
or  they  are  otherwise  established,  cerUlnly 
no  self-respecting  Loulsianian  will  cast  his 
ballot  to  elect  as  Governor  of  otw  great  State 
one  who  will  sell  hts  political  honor  and 
political  influence  for  a  moneyed  consid- 
eration. 

What  has  Jlmmle  Morrison  to  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  general  report  that  he  is  being 
financed  In  this  campaign  by  the  gambling 
fraternity  of  New  York  and  the  gambling 
gang  of  New  Orleans?  If  he  is  getting  such 
support  he  will  be  necessarily  undei-  an  ines- 
capable obligation  to  these  racketeers,  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana  will  be  in  a  worse 
plight  than  it  was  when  the  old  Louisiana 
lottery,  like  an  octopus,  had  its  tentacles 
aroimd  the  throat  and  heart  of  our  State. 
Thank  God,  in  those  days  there  arose  a 
Murphy  J.  Foster  who  freed  Loulsl;ma  from 
this  shame  and  iniquity,  and  I  pray  to  high 
heaven  that  In  this  dsy  there  will  be  enough 
LoulBlanians  of  moral  stamina  and  fiber  to 
prevent  the  State  from  again  becoming  a 
byword  and  a  reproach  throughout  these 
United  States. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
unfaltering  support  of  Huey  P.  Long,  and  I 
hope  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
followed  his  bann«' — and,  may  I  add.  my  own 
standard— will  rally  with  me  in  this  fight  for 
the  election  of  Sam  Jones.  I  appeal  to  them 
to  do  so  In  the  Interest  of  Louisiana  and  its 
good  government. 

Jones  never  opposed  Huey  Long  as  a  candi- 
date. He  never  opposed  me  as  a  cmdldate. 
He  never  vilUfled  me  or  sought  to  besmirch 
my  character. 

What  other  reasons  have  I  for  supporting 
Sam  Jones?  It  is  not  merely,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  a  press  interview,  that  he  is 
the  most  likely  candidate  to  defeat  Morrison. 
In  addition.  I  am  supporting  him  because 
he  has  the  native  ability;  he  has  the  under- 
standing of  State  problems:  he  has  had  the 
experience  of  4  years  in  the  Oovemor'a  chair, 
and  4  more  years  of  Intense  study  o!  Louiai- 
ana'a  problems.  I  know  that  he  may  make 
mistakes  in  the  future  as  he  has  m.ide  mis- 
takes in  the  past,  and  so  have  all  tiie  other 
Governors  of  Louisiana,  but  I  do  know  that 
he  is  going  to  do  his  very  best  for  you  and 
for  me  and  for  Louisiana. 

As  you  know,  my  specialty  In  Congress  is 
fiood  control  and  river  and  harl)or  and 
stream -Improvement  legislation.  In  this 
vast  work,  so  intensely  valuable  to  Louisiana. 
I  never  received  as  much  wholehearted,  gen- 
erous, unqualified  support  as  I  did  when  Sam 
Jones  was  Oovemor.  What,  among  other 
things.  I  am  doing  is  Inlefly  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spend  millions  of  dollars 
annually  In  Louisiana,  through  the  trained 
corps  of  Army  engineers,  to  make  the  streams 
of  our  State  fiood-proof.  navigable,  free  of 
malaria,  protected  against  aalt-water  Intru- 
alon.  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  main 
streams  the  baste  and  badcbone  of  great  irri- 
gation projects  and  vast  drainage  sysr.«ms. 

Take,  for  example,  the  channel  r>cUfica- 
tlon.  deepening,  enlargement,  and   tha  re- 


moval of  snags  on  ths  atreams  of  northeast 
Louisiana  known  as  tha  Macon,  the  Tanaas 

the  Boeuf,  and  the  Lafotirche;  Uke.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Overton  Canal,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  Red  River  to  Shreveport;  tha 
Bayous  Rapides.  Roeuf.  and  Cocodrie  project; 
the  backwater  area  of  the  Red  River;  the 
Mermenuu  Basin;  the  Teche  and  VermllUon 
Rivers;  and  the  entire  Atchafalaya  and  Bed 
River  Basins. 

In  this  strenuous  work  I  want  continued 
cooperation  of  Sam  Jones  ss  our  Governor. 
He  has  inaugtirated  huge  drainage  systema 
connecting  up  with  the  main  streams  im- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government  with  tha 
result  that  millions  of  acres  wUl  be  reclaimed 
for  farm  production  and  other  valuable  tsea. 

I  am  appealing  to  you.  my  friends,  who 
are  interested  In  fiood  control  and  naviga- 
tion, land  reclamaUon  and  irrtgaUon  and 
stream  improvement,  and  who  have  hereto- 
fore given  me  your  valuable  aid,  to  help  me 
now  in  continuing  this  tremendous  batUa 
for  the  people  of  Louisiana  by  replacing  in 
office  a  governor  who  has  done  more  in  tha 
Interests  of  stream  Improvement  than  all  tha 
other  governors  combined  in  tha  historv  of 
the  SUte.  ' 

Sam  Jones  has.  in  newspapers,  on  tha 
stump  and  over  the  radio,  given  to  us  hia 
platform.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  under- 
take either  to  repeat  or  outline  it — ^you 
should  know  it  by  now.  I  think  that  ha 
will  carry  out  his  platform  as  he  did.  in  al- 
most every  deUll.  the  platform  on  which 
he  ran  as  a  candidate  8  years  ago.  Be  m^^ft 
no  promises  of  huge  appropriations  for  thla 
and  for  that,  as  do  some  of  the  other  candi- 
dates— promises  that  can  never  be  fulfilled 
without  bankrupting  the  State  treasury  and 
placing  an  tmsupportable  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  already  overtaxed  peopia  at 
Louisiana. 

Finally.  I  appeal  to  all  Loulstanians  to  for- 
get the  hatreds  and  bitterness  and  anlmosl- 
tl«  of  the  past,  and.  standing  unitedly  be- 
hind the  ablest  candidate  for  governor,  march 
forward  to  the  gloriotis  destiny  which  the 
potentialities  and  posslbiUtiea  of  Louisiana 
hold  for  her. 


Snccessf  al  Forei|:n  Relief  DeBMnds 
Streoftii  at  Hone 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   aCASTLAWB 

m  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPHESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.Speak- 
».  today,  the  President  has  called  upon 
us  to  consider  two  emergencies  simul- 
taneously. .  Hardened  as  we  have  become 
to  these  cries  since  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal  some  years  ago,  the  double  emer- 
gency is  an  innovation.  We  are  called 
upon  to  appropriate  $597,000,000  for  food, 
fuel,  and  the  like  for  Prance.  Austria,  and 
Italy,  as  interim  aid  to  tide  those  coun- 
tries through  the  next  four  and  a  half 
months.  At  the  same  time  we  are  asked 
to  pass  legislation  to  block  Inflation,  re- 
lieve monetary  pressure  by  reducing  con- 
sumer credits,  to  channel  the  flow  of 
scarce  goods,  and  to  vote  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  inven- 
tories, transportation,  and  even  to  re« 
establish  constmier  rationing  and  prlot 
ceilings  on  basic  cost-of-living  items. 
espe^aUy    food   and    rents.    In    other 
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words, 
econcwnj 
•broad. 
I  do 

ptBg  b03 

dignant 


M    provide 
at    home 


selves. 
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for    a    controlled 
while    resisting    it 


not  believe  that  Congress  will 
thout  protest  the  role  of  whip- 
to  absorb  the  wrath  of  an  in- 
people  because  of  the  unfor- 


ttmate    >ositlon  in  which  we  find  our- 


The  truth  is  that  Congress  can- 


not rep<  al  the  fundamental  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  any  more  than  it  can 
alter  th ;  ebb  and  flow  of  ocecn  tides  by 
Icgl$lati  m. 

AltlM  If h  many  of  the  postwar  prob- 
lems w*  «  unavoidable,  some  of  our  worst 
difficult  es  have  been  aggravated  by  a 
fumblin  t  administration  and  a  confused 
policy  nfiikrh  has  followed  one  course  one 
day  aiK  anoUier  another,  while  various 
tiitaitn  enti  wad  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 0  ten  have  worked  at  cross  pur- 
rhese  failures,  misrepresenta- 
ar  d  miscalculations  have  not  been 
duurgea  ale  to  the  legislative  branch. 
The  res  wnslblllty  rests  squarely  with  the 
executi'  e  departments  and  Congress  will 
not  wil  Ingly  share  the  blame. 

The  !  uggested  renewr .  of  price  con- 
trols wi  1  certainly  encounter  bitter  op- 
position The  American  people  remem- 
ber too  clearly  the  black  markets  and 
scarcities  occasioned  by  the  price-con- 
trol system  enforced  diulng  the  war 
years,  rhey  have  noted  that  even  be- 
fore controls  were  lifted  in  regard  to 
sugar,  tyr  example,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  date  for  removal  of  controls  had  been 
set  m&t  e  it  possible  Jor  people  to  again 
buy  sug  ur.  They  now  see.  although  the 
controls  have  been  completely  removed, 
that  pr  CCS  have  not  gone  up  undul**  in 
the  case  of  this  commodity  because  of  the 
fact  Um  re  is  sufBcient  sugar  in  the  coun- 
try to  idct  reasonable  needs.  If  price 
controk  are  reestablished,  the  door  will 
be  open  for  the  return  of  the  black  mar- 
keteer. »nd  although  jfflcia'  prices  may 
be  lower,  the  American  hoiisewife  will 
■gain  b?  confronted  with  empty  shelves 
Id  'Jx  I  rocery  store. 

Cans  ess  made  a  determined  euort 
during  he  past  session  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  livin  I  by  substantial  income-tax  re- 
duction which  the  majority  firmly  be- 
lieved \:ould  Start  a  chain  reaction  of 
reduced  costs  ail  alung  the  line.  This 
jMDgraEt  was  blocked  by  the  veto  of 
Fxt^Aei  tl  Ttuman.  who  is  now  calling 
for  redi  eed  prices,  high  wages,  and  bil- 
lions in  loans  or  gifts  abroad  aU  at  the 
same  tine.  He  has  given  no  intimation 
of  any  :hange  in  his  insistence  on  the 
contlnu  ition  of  high  wartime  t.*:*  rates. 

It  W(u!d  seem  fundamental  that  if 
large  sv  ms  are  expended  for  buying  re- 
lief sup  tiles  for  Europe,  that  our  domes- 
tic pric<  s  will  tend  to  rise  rather  than  to 
be  redu<  ed. 

It  mi  y  well  be  that  our  own  self-in- 
terest, t  ot  to  mention  humanitarian  rea- 
sons. di:tates  that  the  starving  peoples 
of  Euro  :e  must  be  fed.  It  does  come  as 
a  shock  however,  that  such  urgent  and 
Immedi)  te  needs  have  developed,  and 
one  cannot  but  wonder  rhether  or  not 
the  ads  unistration  has  made  a  proper 
•sUmat<  of  the  present  situation.  Only 
a  fsfw  months  ago  a  rather  unwilling 
Oongrest  voted  the  funds  that  the  ad- 
ministn  tion  said  would  he  necessary  to 


meet  this  crisis,  and  already  we  are 
that  far  greater  sums  are  needed 
winter.    Clearly  the  administration 
greatly  in  error  in  its  estimate  of 
quircments  a  few  months  ago.    One  wc 
ders  how  accurate  the  present  estimat 
may  be. 

The  American  people  have  been  plac 
in  the  position  of  a  purchaser  who  mal 
the  down  payment  on  a  car  or  refrigei 
tor  without  knowing  what  pi.'ce  he 
eventually  be  expected  to  pa.>  or  hot 
long    the     payments    must    contim 
Clearly,  this  Is  not  good  business. 
Government  agencies,  although  cryinj 
bitterly  against  the  high  costs  of  11  vi 
by  their  very  method  of  making  pi 
chases,  have  forced  up  prices  here 
home.    A    private   buyer   who   is 
fronted   with    the   necessity   of    buj 
large  supplies  of  some  commodity 
not  rush  into  the  markets  and  annoui 
the  total  of  the  purchase  he  is  going 
make  if  he  is  a  wise  bu5incssman. 
stead,  he  places  numerous  small  ore 
in  different  markets  and  encourages 
agents  and  brokers  to  buy  wherever 
slble  without  advancing  the  price  U 
It  is  not  so  with  the  bureaucrats  w  ho 
our  big  Federal  business.    A  ballyhoo 
started  even  before  the  wheat,  rubt 
coal,  or  other  commodity  is  available 
to  the  huge  quantity  the  Govornmi 
will  need  for  shipment  abroad  or  f( 
some  other  governmental  purpose.    Tl 
inevitable  result  is  sharp  advances  in  tl 
domestic  price  and  increased  costs  to 
private  buyers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  import 
tant  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  deter 
the  full  amount  of  foreicrn  relief  that 
be  necessary  to  accomplish.  wLh  re: 
able  certainty,  the  rehabilitation  of 
areas  now  threatened  by  communi 
and  then  to  determine  whether  or  n< 
It  is  within  the  capacity  of  our  econoi 
to  meet  this  need,  even  though  it 
entail  an  increase  in  the  costs  of  livii 
at  home.  If  we  are  able  to  meet  tl 
requirements,  we  must  then  determii 
whether  we  are  willing  to  do  so  and 
the  heavy  cost  involved.  Unless  we 
p .epared  to  go  through  the  whole  pr< 
gram  and  it  has  reasonable  prospect 
success,  it  is  indeed  foolhardy  to  v/eak« 
oiur  own  position  at  home.  As  I  see 
the  resistance  of  the  sweep  o'  commi 
nism  with  dollars  may  be  successful,  ai 
then  again  it  may  not. 

There    is    another    approach    tows 
maintaining  our  national  security, 
that  is  adequate  military  preparednf 
It  would  occm  to  be  good  insurance  fi 
us  to  take  this  problem  very  seriously 
to  insist  on  immediate  imple-nentatic 
of   a   sound   program.    We   have   bej 
drawn  Into  many  wars  in  the  past, 
we  have  never  been  prepared.    It  is 
than  a  possibility  that  if  we  reverse 
procedure  of  the  past  and  are  reasonal 
prepared  for  the  worst  we  may  have 
wars.    Unfortimately,  today  we  are  ni 
adequately  prepared,  if  one  can  ever 
In  the  atomic  age.    Certainly  this  is 
time  to  procrastinate  on  what  our  poli< 
is  to  l>e   in  that  regard,   whether 
attempt    to    buy    security    abroad 
whether  we  do  not. 

Two  things  I  feel  confident  should 
done.    We  should  prepare  our  land,  .sc 
and  air  forces  so  that  we  have  a  slroi 


fcot  on  paper  but  In 

same   time,   we 

by  our  every  act 

jatest  desire  is  for 

lat    our    military 

primarily  for  that 
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world.    Until  th^ 
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large  degree  cur- 
ie means  by  which 
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)ns,  can  maintain 
regardless  of  the 
jf  any  aggressor, 
world  and  to  our 
(reat  as  appears  on 
the  reports  of  our 
keem  that  common 
this  Nation  should 
now.     This  is  the 
^ong  and  ready  sys- 
ise  to  back  up  the 
that  organization 
iriod.    It  is  during 
^f  reconversion  and 
le  danger  is  great- 
now  and  make  an 
and  friendly  lela- 
of  the  world,  the 
Icar.     Such  part  of 
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le  world  should  be 
compatible   with 
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backed  up  by  po- 
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and  assigned  to  units  without  more  de- 
lay. A  reasonable  proportion  of  these 
organisations  should  be  called  to  active 
training  this  coming  srear  before  the  in- 
dividuals that  would  comprise  them 
have  rusted  into  obsolescence.  At  the 
moment  we  are  either  losing  track  of 
these  veterans  that  are  physically  fit  and 
ready,  or  they  sire  tucked  away  in  paper 
organizations  or  composite  groups  that 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  not-too-ac- 
curate mailing  list. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  World 
War  n,  I  commanded  an  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Reserves.  The  plan  in  those 
days  called  for  the  regiment  to  be  able 
to  take  the  field  6  months  after  D-day. 
In  this  age  of  rockets,  radar,  and  bomb- 
ers that  fly  at  speeds  approaching  600 
miles  per  hour,  with  cruising  ranges  of 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  readiness  for  Reserves 
should  be  before  D-day,  not  after. 

We  should  also  decide  without  further 
delay,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  have  compulsory  peacetime  mili- 
tary training.  How  otherwise  can  our 
planners  work  out  a  long -time  program. 
But  let  us  remember  that,  if  we  adopt 
such  a  plan,  it  will  not  suffice  unless  fol- 
lowed through  to  the  point  of  organizing 
the  trainees  into  Reserves  of  which  a  suf- 
ficient number  are  fidly  equipped  and 
ready  for  immediate  action. 

Our  foreign-aid  program  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  succeeding  if 
backed  up  by  military  strength  that  is 
immediate  as  well  as  potential.  So  will 
the  United  Nations.  Under  such  circum- 
stances our  patience  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued into  playing  for  time.  If  we  are 
prepared  and  powerful  at  home,  we  can 
be  more  tolerant  and  less  aggressive 
abroad. 


Now,  You  Tell  Us,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PBNMSTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday.  November  17, 1947 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcobo,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Sun  of  November  14. 1947: 

KOW.   TOU  THX   VS,   WOt.   PUSmifT 

On  Monday  next,  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  th«  United  SUtee,  Congress  wlU  meet 
In  special  gssnlnn  Custom  requires  of  the 
President  that  he  shall  then  BUbmit  a  mes- 
sage explaining  the  purposes  of  that  extraor- 
dinary convocation. 

We  should  like,  with  all  respect  to  his 
high  office,  to  Inform  him  that  the  country 
is  fed  to  lU  teeth  with  blah  and  blarney 
and  buncombe.  We  should  like  to  tell  him 
that  we  are  now  looking  for  facts  and  for 
dependable  Information.  Above  all.  we 
should  like  to  apprise  blm  of  the  incon- 
vertible fact  that  a  vast  number  of  his  In- 
formad  feUow  citizens  expect  from  him  at 
this  time  a  compact  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment about  whither  the  Nation  U  drifting 
and  about  what  it  may  expect  when  It  gets 
there. 

Plftesn  long  years  of  bombastic  rhetoric 
have  made  our  people  utterly  sick  and  tired  of 


rhetoric.    We  want  only  the  cold,  hard,  un- 
questionable truth. 

To  put  It  another  way,  a  steady  diet  of  un- 
digested and  indigestible  reports  has  afflicted 
us  all  with  an  intellectual  stomach  ache. 
These  reports  have  been  so  numerous,  the 
President's  own  accounts  of  them  eo  unsat- 
isfactory, as  to  glre  rise  to  s  lively  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Tnnnan  has  not  himself  thoroughly 
studied  or  understood  them,  but  has  rather 
accepted  them  in  their  predlgested  form  as 
prepared  for  hts  personal  use  by  advisers 
wnose  competency  often  has  been  open  to 
question. 

We  have  had  the  so-caUed  Anderson  Report 
(by  a  Cabinet  Conunlttee  on  Food  Problems) 
made  public  on  September  38,  when  the 
Cltisens  Pood  Committee  was  appointed. 

We  have  had  the  so-called  Krug  Report  on 
world  needs  and  United  States  capacities, 
made  public  on  October  19. 

We  have  had  the  so-called  Nourse  Report 
(by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers)   published  on  November  9. 

Other  reports  submitted  to  Mr.  Truman  or 
to  Congress  have  been  the  Wedemeyer  Re- 
port on  China  (for  some  mysterlovis  reason 
never  made  public) :  the  Additional  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  the  report  of  the  Emer- 
gency Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  the 
report  on  the  Luckman  operation;  and.  now 
at  least,  the  voluminous  Harriman  Rep>ort. 

Out  of  this  accumulation  rises,  as  the 
genie  in  an  ancient  tale  arose  from  a  bottle, 
a  monstrous  impression  that  instead  of  oper- 
ating under  some  clear  and  integrated  pro- 
gram, the  administration  at  Washington  has 
been  groping  through  mists  of  shadowy  rec- 
ommendations presented  by  persons  who 
were  not  sxire  of  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  who  rarely  agreed  among  them- 
selves— who  had  neither  final  authority  nor 
any  intermediate  power  of  collective  per- 
suasion. 

Yet  the  cotmtry  is  '•oi^ng  for  a  clear  and 
authoritative  statement  on  foreign  policy  and 
a  convincing  affirmation  telling  what  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  administration  really 
are. 

The  time  has  come  for  President  Truman 
to  submit  a  factual  statement  on  what  his 
administration  has  done,  and  proposes  to 
do,  especially  with  respect  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  European  aid  (imder  the  Marshall 
plan )  and  on  the  granting  of  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  from  the  intolerable  burdens  of 
Inflation  and  taxation  under  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  groaning. 

The  general  public  has  been  patient  with 
discussion,  debate,  and  prolixity  at  Washing- 
ton to  a  point  at  which  patience  has  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue.  It  is  tt.oroughly  disgusted 
with  the  multiplicity  of  what  seem  to  be 
imdercover  maneuvers  bearing  upon  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  194S. 

Public  attention  has  centered  upon  an 
amagiing  build-up  desicned  to  bring  our  peo- 
ple to  a  plunge  into  additional  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  Europe.  But  we  do 
not  know,  because  the  administration  has 
never  told  us,  to  what  extent,  or  to  what  end, 
this  dive  wiU  submerge  us.  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children  imto  remote  gen- 
erations. We  cannot  even  obtain  precise  In- 
formation about  what  we  are  now  shipping 
abroad  or  on  the  probable  effects  of  those 
shipments  upon  our  domestic  cost  of  living. 

Bureatkcrats  toss  off  sviggestions  of  mil- 
lions, even  bilUons.  as  a  grindstone  throws 
off  water  under  a  sharpening  blade.  But  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  ask  what 
are  the  axes  which  are  thus  being  whetted. 
If  the  President  and  his  fuzzy-minded  ad- 
visers think  that  this  process  is  going  to  con- 
tlnxie  Indefinitely,  they  utterly  misinterpret 
the  present  ground  swell  of  public  sentiment. 

The  President  and  his  executive  depart- 
ments alone  are  In  position  to  coordinate  the 
conflicting  data  of  Innumerable  unsynchro- 
nlzed  departmental  reports.    But  he  and  his 


•dvlsen  seem  reluetaat  to  Impart  soch  Infor- 
mstlon  as  the  planners  may  have.  To  cite 
a  single  exan^ile.  we  have  yet  to  receive  from 
the  White  House  a  clear  statement  about  tlM 
reckless  and  Ill-timed  buying  for  export  by 
governmental  agencies.  We  do  know  that  the 
Government  bought  19,000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  on  one  day  and  that,  as  a  result,  tb« 
price  of  wheat  advanced  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
Then  the  President  set  up  the  Luckman  com- 
mittee. 

This  country  \m  glad  to  help  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  others,  but  among  the  things 
which  our  people  would  like  to  know  Is  how 
we  are  going  to  finance  aid  to  Europe  to  the 
tune  of  twenty  bUUons  without  further 
boosting  our  own  cost  of  living.  How  wUl 
this  affect  taxes?  Why  do  we  not  propose  to 
tap  the  S1S,000.000.000  already  held  in  the 
United  States  In  gold  rssarves  and  Invest- 
menu  by  nationals  of  ths  very  countries  we 
expect  to  help?  Are  we  to  continue  to  ad- 
vance political  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  domestic  prices  tmtil  after  the 
votes  have  been  coomted  next  year?  Shall 
we  waste  additional  biUlons  to  be  squandered 
in  Europe's  black  markets? 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  the  President 
that  before  he  submits  that  message  to  Con- 
gress he  give  serious  thought  to  the  hunger 
of  otir  American  people  for  the  truth  and  for 
a  concrete  and  practical  program. 


Hoasiflf  Problem  in  Connecticiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNwxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  17. 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  requested  the  legis- 
lative counsel  to  prepare  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  the  Administrator  of  Housing 
and  Home  Financing  from  disposing  of 
the  so-called  Tjuiham  Act  permanant 
housing  in  areas  where  the  housing 
shortage  is  acute.  Due  to  the  rush  of 
committee  work,  the  legislative  counsel 
could  not  have  the  bill  prepared  for  in- 
troduction today.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
introduced  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  recent  congressionsd  recess, 
I  had  numerous  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  the  local  housing  authorities 
throughout  Connecticut.  Last  month 
Mr.  Raymond  Foley,  Administrator  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Is- 
sued a  new  regulation,  known  as  Public 
Regulation  No.  1,  whicli  sets  forth  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  disposal 
of  Lanham  Act  housing.  If  this  regula- 
tion Is  put  into  effect,  hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies now  residing  in  these  Lanham  Act 
projects  will  be  subject  to  possible  evic- 
tion upon  90  days'  notice. 

Mr.  Foley  contends  that  his  new  regu- 
lation carries  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
He  determines  this  intent  from  language 
found  in  the  Wolcott  bill  which  passed 
the  House  late  last  spring.  This  bill,  how- 
ever, did  not  secure  the  apiwoval  of  the 
Senate. 

The  only  law  on  the  subject  of  disposal 
of  Tjtnhatn  Act  houslng  is  the  Lanham 
Act  itself.  Under  the  Lanham  Act  the 
Administrator  is  supposed  to  dispose  of 
the  housing  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
and  in  the  public  interest,  following  the 
end  of  the  war  emergency.    No  one  can 
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luecMs  uUy  contend  that  it  la  In  the  pub- 
lic tnti  rMt  to  dlspoM  of  these  projceu 
at » tifl  «  when  thousands  of  (amlllM  ara 
trying  o  Mourt  r«nUla  in  any  of  ihaaa 

On  O  tobtr  23. 1Q4T,  I  attended  a  meet- 
Inf  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  at  which  thtft 
wtrt  pi  Client  42  representatives  of  hoM* 
ini  aut  lorlties  and  local  dlspoNition  com- 
mitteei  of  12  munlcipalltlo  in  the  State 
•I  Ooni  teeticut.  In  these  12  munlclpftU- 
Uii  ih  fre  are  S.BOT  uniu  of  perman«t 
war  hlliMlni.  all  of  which  are  fully  oc- 
ttttrt  are  on  f\le  with  the 
auihoritlei  11,760  ap- 
ptlcantk. 

I  shi  II  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
reaoluton    adopted   at   this   meeUni. 

!ontain.i  the  thoufhu  of  Ooqiim- 

tleut  r  eidcnts  who  have  lived  with  thla 
housing  problem  for  the  past  few  years. 
a  Including  a  oomt  of  ft  Wttcr  ad- 
le  lir.  RayoMOd  fdlty.  Admln- 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Ft* 

kgency.  written  by  Mr.  Oeorge  T. 

Hoibro  A  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
Hartrol^d  meeting  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

To  tjie  thousands  of  families  involved, 
ust  as  great  an  emergency  as  that 
of  proi  Idlng  relief  for  Europe.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  during  this  special  ses- 
sloa  r  €  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency <  iommlttee  to  report  out  leglalatkm 
that  w  11  prevent  the  sale  of  Lanham  Act 
bousln  [  at  this  time. 


well  to  bear  In  mind  that  no  sub- 

I  ire  involved  In  this  type  of  hous- 

_.      cases  the  projects  are  more 

than  s  iU-sunporting  and  the  local  com- 
munitin  receive  adequate  funds  in  lieu 
of  tax4s. 

member    of    the    Connecticut 

delegation,  supported  by  Senator 
Raymc  nd  B.  BAtowiN  of  Connecticut  and 
Ctovenior  James  L.  McConaughy.  have 

Mr.  Foley  to  hold  up  the  sale  of 

the  h(  using  units  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred 

resolution  and  letter  follow : 

iDMtlng  held  at  tfie  Heublln  Hotel. 

■artfntd.  Conn..  October  23    1M7.  at  which 

.  ig  rapra— nftlv—  of  boualng 

„  aad  loeal   dlapostuon   commit- 

la  munlctpalltlaa  Ui   the  SUts  of 

OoiUMi  Ucut.  It  was  unaoUnously  rcaolvvd. 
that: 

'Whi  reiu  In  aid  mtmlelpallUes  there  art 
gJOT  mita  of  peraaaiMBt  war  hwlm.  all 
Qt  whk  &  art  fully  oceupled:  and 

"WlM  r««s  the  aertouaneaa  of  the  shortage  of 
rental  Muslnii  la  evidenced  fey  11.700  apptl- 

OB  fHf  ftiux  ttM  reapecuve  bouslag 

aa  follows: 
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Whei  »aa  any  aalea  at  the  pesaeDt  time  wUl 
result  a  the  eviction  of  a  large  majority  ct 


tenants,  which  will  complicate  an  alri 
aeaperate  aituaUon  in  luch  13  community 
Tberefor*  be  It 

That  we,  4i  repressnuttvse, 
J  aMhontleB  aad  dtspoaition  com 
of  the  following  munlclpalltlee  in 
itats  of  Connecticut,  embracing  Brutol. 
■artford.  Olaatonbury.  lUrtrurd  Mnnchi 
Mew  Briuin.  New  Haven,  Oooky  Hill,  9% 
ford.  Witerbury.  Writ  Hartford,  and  Wiihi 
Aeld.  hereby  petition  ihs  Congreaa  of 
t;nlt«d  gutsa  to  eitaot  neeeesary  leiiialat 
la  paaipaM  the  aale  of  all  Lanbaai  Act 
heMstng  ateptrtles  in  ths  afore-mantt 
muaielpaUtlM  until  the  preeent  acute 
critioai  housini  ahortage  bae  been  abat 
anti  be  It  further 

"Mrmivtd.  That  ropise  ef  thli  leeoluil 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Conaeetityl  detegatl 
in  Ceagraae.  Oov.  JeaMe  MeOena 
Housing  and  RoaM  Ftaaaee  Admiuuui 
MayaMad  PoUy." 

Hot;80ta  AuTNoartT. 
Town  or  WsTMsaernLB. 
Wtthtrtfltld.  Conn.,  Novtmbtr  f .  Jl 

ItATMONO   FOLBT, 

Admtnutrator.  Houatng  and  Home 
Flnaneing,  Waahington.  D. 
rxu  8n:  Th!i  letter  la  written  on  chi 
man  of  a  committee  of  repreeentatlvee  (f 
communities  in  Connecticut  In  which 
housing  was  buUt  and  hence  are  interested^ 
dlapoaltlon. 

Attached  hereto  la  a  resolution  and 
tlon  parsed  at  a  meeting  held  on  October 
At  that  meeting  were  present  three  < 
men,  together  with  reprfsentattres  of 
Oovemor  and  Senator  Baldwin. 

It  was  also  desired  by  the  committee 
I  write  you  concerning  this  situation. 
The  petition  has  been  deliberately 
to  limit  action  to  the  12  communities  ni 
The  committee  feels  that  local  determli 
tkm  as  to  disposition  is  of  paramount 
portanoe.    It  feels  that  any  community 
desires  war  houalng  sold  at  this  time 
have  that  privilege,  but  In  respect  to 
communities,  that   the  sale  of  such 
erty  at  this  time  Is  a  grave  error  and 
result  in  very  serious  community 

Public  regulation  No.  1  changes  the 
orlty  of  purchasers  In  event  of  sale. 
vetetana   generally   preference  over  t« 
who  are  not  veterans.    As  a  large  maj 
of  tenants  are  nonveterans,  sale  will 
In   the  eviction   of  such  tenants.     Hox 
conditions   In   theee  communities   are 
tbr.t   they   will  be   unable   to  find   he 
there,  and  the  situation  in  Connecticut 
er&lly  Is  such  that  no  housing  Is  avi 
elsewhere.    Tou  wUl  In  effect  put  ■ 
many  hundreds  of  men.  women,  children ' 
babies  on  the  street  with  no  shelter  wha( 
ever,  and  with  winter  appioaehlnf  you 
create  a  condition  which  we  bel!tve  w.l 
without  parallel  in  this  country. 

The  houalng  ahortage  in  Connectlc 
greater  than  at  any  time  during  the 
Dtirlng  the  war  a  great  many  temporary 
were  built  but  were  not  occupied 
war  workers  refused  to  live  In  them. 
of  these  were  lom  down,  but  the  maJ 
are  still  here.    Bvery  one  of  theee 
now  oocvpled.  and  there  is  a  large 
list  of  veterans  who  are  willing  to 
at  any  Ume.    It  Is  to  be  remembered 
theee   units  are  aubetandard   and 
erhleh  war  workers  refused  to  live,  and 
li  a  wy  good  esample  of  the  acute  the 
now   eslstlng    throughout 


The  vast  majority  of  the  veteran  ti 
la  war  housing  are  unable  or  unwilU 
buy.    A  great  many  veterans  are  occu| 
tmiu  which  will  be  altafsther  too  wuM 
meet  their  aeeda  whea  thetr  famlllea 
creese,  and.  henee.  be  a  very  poor  mveat 
Iniaed.  the  addition  at  children  to 
UM  fUsUles  makee  a  condition  now 
faetcry  aad  which  wlU  be  entirely  bed 


liU  ef  the  veterans  will 
^veo  of  their  OI  loan 
>uy.  A  great  many  of 
templttlng  going  Into 
Ivea    after    obtaining 

In  the  work  that  they 
ince,  are  unwilling  to 

tying « house,  beeauee 

they  go  out  Into  the 

»maeives.    Henee,  the 

[at  to  veteran  tenants 

U  a  ease  of  nonvet* 
Igh  with  the  aalee  |ou 
le  veteraM  la  btty  la 
|h  will  result  In  bulld- 

ot  opinion  adverse  to 

be  resrlndtd  and  the 
Motity  to  preient  ten- 
ia probable  that  there 
IS  duruptlea  raiulting 

opinion  that  la  not 

I  We  feel  that  no  action 

II  war  housing  at  thla 
la  sold  we  (eel  that 

)we  the  duly  to  esch 

>i-      t  with  it  as  to  the 

tr  .1  priority.  In  order 

advice  as  to  dlsposl- 

do  so  will  be  a  vlola- 

^ade  many  times  to  the 

feet  that  they  will  be 

lat  the  rhinge  in  the 

ide  without  consulta- 

)uld  again  confer  with 

bfore    taking    definite 

Bd  that  your  action  la 

rof  war  housing  Is  be- 

kdlcated  Its  desire  that 

and  have  apparently 

jrovislons  of  the  Wol- 

seems  strange  to  us. 

has  not  pcssed  the 

feel  cannot  be  deemed 

wishes  of  Congress.    It 

[from  Congress  a  much 

|on  of  its  desires  than 

lent  twfore  proceeding 

lunltles  are  now  en- 

of  building  under  the 

:t    passed    during    the 

permits  construction 

as.    The  work  Involved 

Id  Is  taking  up  a  great 

of  that  fact  the  local 

[  and    dl£p:^itlon    com- 

|too  much  time  to  an 

of  disposition  of  war 

lire  of  the  ccmmittee 

generally  and  to  sug- 

which  will  meet  loeal 

variations  where  nec- 

coramunlty  and  which 

Idersble  benefit  to  you. 

loliitcly  eaaentlal  that 

\y.   so   that   there   will 

{the  smaller  communl- 

rostiit  through  whole- 

Ing  on  the  market.    We 

to  discuss  this  phase 

lis  time  but  will  give 

work  as  soon  as  It 

are  sorry   that   there 

delay,  but  can  assure 

of  conditions  beyond 

U  conditlona  in  Con- 
ling   are  much   woree 

the  country.    We  can- 
It  the  true  facu  of  the 
not  been  presented  to 
»nted  In  a  form  which 
Ito  focus  the  condition 
pd      When  the  Wolcott 
(deration   by  Congreaa. 
Ithat  It  should  be  de- 
not  ahow  sulBclent 
conditions.    As  a  re- 
Publie  Housing,  a 


delegation  nf  tenants  and  citlsens  of  Con- 
nectleut  appeared  in  protaat  of  that  bUl.  A 
good  aumy  of  the  people  who  auda  the  sac- 
rHee  of  appeartag  have  deftnltely  ORpreased 
the  opinion  that  they  have  been  double* 
ereaeed  by  Public  Houstni,  becauas  e(  the 
change  In  priority  of  sale  and  because  you 
•pMar  la  be  fcreing  sale  of  war  brnlag  at 
a  ibM  when  it  win  eauoe  eaireoae  dtetress 
to  the  people  Meoived.  aa  well  es  to  the  com* 
nunity  in  whMi  it  Is  looated.  The  tenanu. 
whether  veterans  or  not,  their  families  and 
friends  in  the  oommunlties  and  elsewhere 
are  up  In  arms  over  the  sales.  In  fact.  It  Is 
not  exagierailon  to  say  that  they  are 
ing  enraged  A  reault  is  that  your 
la  building  up  the  maas  of  opinion  adi 
to  PedernI  huuaing  generally  and  ineludn 
every  phase  of  ynur  activities,  It  Is  my  opin* 
Ion  that  you  are  causing  the  ereatkm  of  a 
group  of  people  who  win  actively  CMoes  any 
efarte  of  your  agency  and  aMjr  well  be  a  group 
whcee  opposition  will  make  that  which  you 
have  hereteiere  encountered  seem  very  mild 
by  ooia  pari  eon. 

We  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  tact  that 
you  have  the  duty  of  complying  with  the 
laws  imder  which  you  operate,  and  thst  you 
have  the  further  duty  of  trying  to  follow  the 
eapresi  dealree  of  Congress,  whether  former- 
ly enactad  Into  a  law  or  not.  However,  we 
also  feel  that  unless  directed  spectflcally  to 
do  aomething  that  will  result  In  harm  to  the 
community  involved,  you  should  Interpret 
your  duties  Insofar  as  you  can  to  meet  the 
deelres  of  the  community,  and  should  give 
each  community  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  to  appeal  to  Congreaa  If  that  Is 
their  only  remedy,  awaiting  the  reaction  of 
Congreee  to  such  appeal  before  taking  any 
drastic  action  auch  as  you  are  doing. 

Again  I  want  to  emphasise  that  we  feel 
that  sale  should  occur  in  any  community 
where  It  deelres  salee.  and  a  delay  should 
occur  only  at  the  request  of  the  community 
involved.  We  feel  that  each  community 
should  be  Informed  of  the  proposed  action 
and  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  ex- 
pram  an  opinion  before  aale  actually  takes 
place,  an^t  thei  only  If  the  community  con- 
sents  to  the  sale. 

We  are  requesting  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Gamble  committee,  the  re- 
quest being  made  through  Senator  Baldwin 
at  his  suggestion.  I  feel  sure  that  the  com- 
mtmltles  wiu  want  to  be  repreaented  In  any 
that  may  take  place. 
suggested  atxive,  we  want  the  oon- 
opportunlty  of  presenting  at  least 
plans  for  disposition.  In  the  larger 
cities  the  problem  of  war  hoxislng  occupies 
but  a  snuiU  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  lU  staff,  their  Interest 
being  centered  In  slum  clearance  and  simUar 
projects.  Henoe  thoae  authorlUee  wUl  be 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  dutlee  respecting 
houalng.  Nevertheleaa,  as  you  will  see 
the  petition,  the  dtlee  of  New  Haven 
I  Hartford  feel  that  salee  at  this  tbne  wUl 
problema  In  thoae  eltlea  ao  aerlous 
that  dlapoaltlon  should  be  delsyed. 

The  commiaslaoars  of  housing  suthon- 
ties  In  smaUer  communities  undartook  the 
work  Involved  as  a  small  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  The  Ume  spent  by  the  oommls- 
mnnere  has  been  considerable  and  praoUoally 
oh  ef  us  would  be  delighted  to  be  relieved 
of  such  obligauons.  except  for  the  preaent 
houalng  conditions.  We  feel  thst  otir  duty 
to  the  veterans  and  eooununlty  U  greater 
now  than  at  any  tUae  la  the  pest.  Con- 
tinuation of  war  housing  In  status  quo, 
uatU  the  preeent  desperate  altuatlon  enda. 
will  be  a  oootribuUon  of  soRMthlng.  far  too 
ItMa.  to  the  boys  who  served  us.  The  smsUer 
aoHammltlee  want  their  war  housing  sold 
a*  the  proper  Him  and  under  prefer  pro- 
eedure.  Theee  eoasmunltlee  do  not  deeire 
eontlatiatlon  of  war  hotaslng  any  loagw  than 
aeaded.  However,  the  time  and  manner  of 
eale  Is  of  utmost  imporunce  because  of  the 


effect  on  them,  and  they  leel  emphatleally 
that  aalea  should  not  take  place  now. 

We  feel  that  our  situation  Ua  Oonaectlcut 
has  not  beeu  adequately  presented  to  you, 
or  you  would  uut  havs  ordered  aale  of  any 
project  over  the  protest  of  the  community 
involved.  It  may  be  that  ths  conditions  hsi» 
are  unique  aad  that  special  ooaalderatlnn  Is 
needed.  We  have  no  information  tipuit  \/hlrh 
to  baae  an  opinion,  We  urge  upon  you  u> 
havs  a  very  thorough  Inveatigatlou  made 
as  to  conditions  In  ihsee  la  conMnunltieM, 
and  untU  stMh  Is  ouinplrted  tutU  the  can- 
(lUBions  dlaeueeed   with   iho   c«)inmunivies, 


you  hold  in  abeyance  all  acUoit  laaklag 
toward  any  aalea  affOetlag  them.  We  elaad 
ready  to  give  you  every  poeslMe  aieletanee. 
We  feel  that  you  have  uie  right  and  power 
to  stop  the  rale  of  war  housing  In  any  com- 
munity which  protests,  eeruinly  until  you 
iMve  made  an  Investigation,  and  hence  the 
responsibility  for  falliure  to  do  so  rests  solely 
wtih  you  and  will  be  In  violation  of  the 
promifsso'f  your  predeceeeorelnoAee.  If  you 
are  unable  to  agree  with  that  coneliuUon, 
we  respectfully  request  that  opportunity  be 
given  to  appeal  to  Congrem  for  appropriate 
relief  before  aalea  take  place. 
■eepcctfuUy  yours, 

Oioaos  T,  HoLsaooK. 

Chairman. 


Wibicsscs'  RifbU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PKNNSTtVANU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17,  1947 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  14.  1M7: 

WtlNSSSIIt'    RICHTS 
A   COMMUNICATION 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  yotir  No- 
vember 5  editorial.  Speaking  of  Americanism. 
This  editorial  Is  In  line  with  many  other 
comments  which  you  have  published  with  re- 
gard to  the  activities  of  the  Thomas  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amertcan  Activities.  In  spite 
of  many  conciliatory  phrases  In  your  articles, 
and  an  evident  willingness  on  your  part  to 
compromise  to  s  certain  extent  on  these 
issues.  It  remains  true  that  your  views,  as 
expreaeed  on  this  subject,  are  based  on  what 
I  can  only  regard  as  fundamental  misconcep- 
tions. 

The  most  plaualble  argument  In  defense  of 
the  recalcitrant  attitude  of  eome  of  the  per- 
soxu  summoned  before  the  Thomas  commit- 
tee Is  that  they  were  In  substance  being 
asked  to  incriminate  themselves  In  viola- 
tion of  theUr  constitutional  rights  snd  Un- 
munltles  In  that  regard.  The  msln  objec- 
tions were  raised  over  the  simple  question 
addressed  to  several  of  these  reluctant  wit- 
nesses. "Are  you  a  Communist?" 

Now  committees  of  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress, duly  empowered  to  make  Investiga- 
tions, have  the  clear  legal  authority  to  iiun- 
mon  wltneaees,  and  in  general  at  least  to  re- 
quire truthful  answara  to  quaatlons  relevant 
to  the  authorised  Investlgstlon.  These  com- 
mltteas.  like  the  courts,  must  rsspect  the  pro- 
vision of  ths  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  requlree  that  "No  person 
•  •  *  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
oaaa  to  be  a  wltnem  against  hlmssU."  But 
the  key  to  the  true  nteanlng  of  this  provision 
In  the  fifth  amendment  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
phrase  "Ui  any  criminal  case." 


etated  by  the  supreme  Oourt 
In  a  leading  ease:  "The  object  of  the  amand- 
ment  is  to  Satabllah  •  •  •  uini  no  one 
ahau  be  mbmiUiii  to  give  teaMaaeny  which 
may  ekpoea  hlai  to  prnaiwitlen  far  crime, 
It  Is  aat  declared  that  he  may  aot  be  eeai- 

Sad  to  teaufy  to  tacu  which  may  U^palr 
repuution  for  probity  or  sven  tend  to  dte* 
grace  him:  but  the  line  la  drawn  at  testimony 
that  may  expose  him  to  proaeoutton."  (Hole 
V,  MiUttl,  Ml  U.  a.  iS,  at  p.  g|.) 

It  IS  not  a  crime  under  ths  laws  of  the 
United  aialee  for  any  perean  to  hold  beliefs 
la  ■nBHTdener  with  the  teaeu  of  oommunlem. 
Neither  U  it  u  orlme  under  the  lawa  of  the 
United  autea  for  any  parson  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Oommunlst  Party,  Neither  is  it  a 
crime  under  the  laws  of  California  or  of  any 
other  Itau  to  hold  such  beliefs  or  atieh  party 
membership.  Therrfore.  the  inquiry  before 
the  Thomas  committee  as  to  such  beliefs  or 
auch  memberahip  Is  not,  as  a  matter  of  plain 
common  sense,  or  as  a  matter  of  technical 
Isgal  feeeenlag.  an  Instance  of  compelling 
any  person  '*to  give  Ustlmony  which  may 
esposs  him  to  prosecution  for  crime," 

The  fifth  amendment  does  not  protect  wit  • 
aessas  either  In  Judicial  couru  or  before  oon- 
greasloaal  committees  from  Inquiries  that 
"pry  Into  their  private  affaire,"  or  tend  to  em- 
barrass  them  or  disgrace  them  thoroughly  in 
the  opinions  of  others,  or  even  that  ezpore 
actual  criminality  In  cases  where  such  crun- 
Inallty  Is  no  longer  punishable  legally,  as 
In  the  case  of  crimes  that  have  been  effective- 
ly pardoned,  or  which  have  been  outlawed 
by  the  statutes  of  UmlUUons.  Aa  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  stated  In  Hale  against  Heukcl, 
"the  line  is  drawn  at  testimony  that  may  es- 
poee  him  to  prosecution." 

A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince 
anyone  that  parties  in  legal  actions  (and 
wltneeses  who  are  not  partlee  and  who  have 
no  preeent  Interest  to  be  served  by  the  liti- 
gation) at  constantly  called  upon  to  give 
testimony  about  shady  transactions,  tmetb- 
Ical  and  tinconscientloua  deallnga  on  their 
own  part,  breaches  of  contract  occurring 
Without  any  moral  excuse,  negligence  more 
or  less  gross  and  ridiculous,  all  of  which  may 
lead  to  substantial  or  even  ruinous  legal  lls- 
bUlty  to  make  reparation  or  to  pay  damages. 

And  as  to  compulsory  Inquiries  by  govern- 
mental bodlea,  the  briefest  reflection  about 
our  tax  syst«n,  or  about  Investigations  by  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission,  or  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  should  demonstrate 
to  one  that  there  Is  no  genual  Immunity  In 
favor  of  persons  who  feel  that  their  "private 
affairs"  are  being  pried  Into  or  who  point  out 
that  the  questions  may  greatly  embarraas 
and  truly  disgrace  them. 

Tour  edltorUl  takaa  ths  view  that  the 
Thomaa  committee's  method  "has  the  effect 
of  denying  rights  which  are  Implicit  In  our 
constitutional  phtloaophy."  But  our  constl- 
tutlonsl  philosophy  is  baaed  on  a  balance 
of  Intereets  ss  between  governmental  power 
and  private  right  or  Immunity.  The  legisla- 
tive power  given  to  Congress  Is  extremely 
Important  and  it  la  better  that  legislation 
should  be  based  on  Information  rather  un- 
dertaken in  ignorance  of  acttial  situations. 
This  Impllss  thst  Congrem  and  Its  oonualt- 
taes  hsve  the  right  and  duty  to  use  eom- 
pulaory  methods  to  secure  appropriate  In- 
formation. This  conclusion  haa  been  sev- 
eral ttmea  emphatically  aupported  by  Su- 
preme Court  declalons.  (See,  for  esample, 
JgoOrain  v,  Daugherty  (278  U.  8,  136);  In  re 
CAapmen  (106.  U.  8.  6«1 ) ;  Jumey  v.  McCrmck- 
an  (SMU.  6,  laS),) 

The  recognition  of  the  approprlateneaa  of 
theee  InquU-lea  Is  certainly  a  part  of  otu  con- 
atlttttlonal  phlloaopby.  and  Indeed  not  pri- 
marily to  render  impregnable  selected  indl- 
vldtial  legal  Immunities,  however  historic, 
but  rather,  as  ths  prsamble  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  Itself  sutes,  "In  order  to  form  a  more 
pso^ect  Union,  esUbllah  Jiutice,  Insure  do- 
mestlc  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
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of  our 


Td  d  itormin*  Mranwf  wmm 
wttl  Ml^quatcly  iMWrt  iwwiMt  <i*aqulllUy 

I  be  OoBfr«M  mnM  aato  many  etaoMw. 

UUrnatlTt  poaalbl*  eouriM  of  action. 
ol>Tloua  that  It  wlU  tw  better  to 
ohoicM  founded  on  oonereto  in- 
(ormatft>n  rather  than  gi— nit.  Since  the 
runctio  1  of  CongreM  «M  «fl«a  be  to  ward 
off  dan  lere  that  mmam  «W  doaeetle  tran- 
or  that  thieslM  to  <lipflfe  tia  of  the 
of  Uberty  (that  le.  of  the  benetti 
reecnt  libertiea).  theee  inquinee  o( 
and  iU  commltteee  oiay  frequently 
be  addJeeeed  to  minority  groupe  and  cruaad- 
en.  wbo  are  thought  by  Membera  of  Con- 
greea  u  >  be  potentially  dangerous. 

The  (  omtnant  purpoee  and  the  characterla> 
tie  effec  i  of  theee  Inquiries  and  Inveetlgatlons 
are  to  i  bUin  belprul  information.  The  ef- 
fect on  Individual  wltneaaes  Is  one  of  the  in- 
aven  ences  of  living  in  a  highly  organised 

Obvldusiy.  some  tribunal,  rather  than  the 
recalcitrant  individual,  must  be  the  ultimate 
Judge  c  r  the  propriety  of  the  queations  aahad. 

Prim  iriiy  this  tribunal  would  seem  to  be 
the  Ho  lae  of  Congress  Itself  that  authorized 
the  tm  tigatinn  And  In  a  practical  sense 
the  ra  lag  of  the  investigating  committee 
b4  cnntrolling.  But  in  the  present  in- 
the  relevancy  and  propriety  of  the 
queetic  ns  about  Communist  Party  member- 
ahlp  ar  d  CommunUt  beliefs  seem  to  me  to  t>e 
hardly  debatable  from  a  logical  point  of  view. 
vhatev  tr  trlbiasal  Is  called  upon  to  decide 
Hm  Ih  le.  It  Is  not  a  queation  really  of  rele- 
or  of  limitations  on  the  legislative 
Br  <  >f  Congress  In  the  premises,  but  rather 
Of  aUe  yd  fenmunitles  of  the  individual  as 
ftgB**«T<  the  power  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States,  acting  in  a  preliminary  way 
to  saf ( luard  by  adequate  factual  Investiga- 
tions t  le  great  Interests  committed  to  it. 

But  how  Is  the  scope  of  these  individual 
immui  tttes  to  be  determined?  We  must  In- 
deed (raw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
go»err  mental  power  and  private  rights  In 
this  fli'ld  as  In  many  other  fields.  But  In 
relatlo  1  to  this  particular  problem  of  com- 
pulsoT'  testimony,  the  Constitution  has  It- 
self dr»wn  the  line,  and  baa  used  the  crim- 
inal cise  concept  as  the  b«alB  and  the  limit 
of  the  constitutional  Immunity. 

The  line  thus  drawn  is  not  eseentially 
teehni;al.  but  practical  and  popular.  The 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  so  as  to 
balanct  the  needa  of  practical  government. 
beeed  yn  maaaive  democratic  farces,  against 
the  di  ims  of  the  Individual.  To  extend  the 
Inunuiiity  of  the  fifth  amendment  beyond 
that  conception  would  not  be  to  cany  out 
the  SI  irlt  of  the  Constitution  aa  agahist 
the  let  ter.  but  would  be  to  upeet  the  balance 
kaCww  B  great  conflicting  needa  which  the 
letter  at  the  Constitution  waa  intended  to 
reconc  le. 

The  true  phlloeophy  of  the  Constlttitlon 
la  to  b!  fotuad  in  what  the  fifth  amendment 
does  B  It  say.  as  well  as  in  what  It  does  say. 
The  tf  iciJIeatlon  of  certain  cases  of  Immu- 
nity f-om  testimonial  comfMUkta  ImpUea 
that  tl  at  Inununity  does  not  attaA  in  other 
situati  ms.  Obviously,  the  literal  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  must  all  be  taken  Into 
account,  and  not  merely  one  aet  of  them. 
Wat  It  is  equally  true  that  our  reasoning 
•tout  the  philosophy  of  the  Constitution, 
the  ap  rit  ot  the  Constitution,  and  the  gen- 
eral pi  irpoees  of  the  system  must  be  baaed 
on  all  he  provisions  handed  down  to  vm,  and 
not  mi  rely  on  certain  selected  paaaagaa. 
CHaauB  &.  Ootxna. 

Pro/esjor  of  Latt. 
Oeorgt  Wm^ttifton  Vniversitjf. 

Wasi  iXNtrroM.  * 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ufoiaNa 
IN  THS  BCU8B  OP  RXPRISXNTA1 
Monday.  November  17.  1947 

Mr.  MADDE34.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnt 
l««ve  to  extefid  my  remarlu  In 
RsccM.  I  wish  to  Include  a  speech  mi 
by  me  before  the  Indiana-Ohio  regioi 
ctmvantlon  of  the  organization,  Amc 
cans  for  Democratic  Action. 

This  speech  wm  made  last  Saturt 
afternoon  at  WUberforce  UniversI 
Wilberforce.  Ohio: 

I    am    thanliful    for   this   opportunity' 
spcaJc  to  the  delegatea  attending  this  Ol 
Indiana  regional  convention  of  students 
democratic  action.    It  Is  eapecially  gratify 
to  know  that  this  convention  Is  being 
at  WUberforce  University,  one  of  Amerlc 
great  educational  Institutions  that  has  d< 
so  much  for  the  youth  of  the  country. 

The  officers  and  memt>ers  of  your  or 
Izatlon  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
Ice  which  you  are  rendering  In  educating 
informing  the  youth  of  America  on  the 
portent  problems  confronting  our  Oc 
ment.  both  from  a  domestic  and  int 
tlooal  standpoint. 

TWO  world  wars  have  been  fought  wltl 
the  lifetime  of  the  older  people  now  llvt 
After  World  War  I.  we  experienced  glga 
reconstruction  problems.     At  that  time, 
merous  mistakes  were  made  by  our  natK 
and  international  leaders  In  trying  to 
theee  great  problems.    We  are  at  present 
▼olved    In    the    solution    of    more    glga 
problems,  caused  by  the  aftermath  of  a 
more  devastating  conflict  than  we  endi 
30  years  ago.    It  is  highly  Important  that 
American  people  should  not  make  the 
mliitakes  which  we  made  after  World  Wi 
In  order  to  avoid  these  pitfalls,  the  Cong 
and  the  leaden  of  your  Oovernment  need 
advice  and  guidance  of  organizations  sue 
yours    and    other    groupa    throughout 
country,  both  collectively  and  lndlvld\ 
Tour  elected  leaders  will  always  readl 
spend  to  public  opinion  In  the  solut 
these  governmental  problems. 

for  over  5  years  the  economy  of  the 
wa«  torn  asunder  by  the  greatest  war 
history.    This  economy  cannot  be  rett 
to  normalcy  in  a  few  months  or  a  few  y« 
It  will  take  time,  wta-k.  solemn  thought 
sound  Judgment  on  the  part  of  your  natl 
and  world  leaders  to  bring  us  succ 
through  this  trying  period. 

BTCH  COST  or  uvnro 
Millions  of  Americans  are  more  Inter 
In  an  Immediate  lowering  of  the  high 
of  living  than  any  other  problem.     The 
sponslblUty  for  the  present  high  prices 
be  directly  placed  on  the  doorstep  of  Wo 
War  n. 

Since  Pearl  Harlmr  oxir  Nation's  le 
have  had  the  responsibility  cf  control 
our  economy  through  emergency  regulat 
until  we  can  again  attain  a  normal 
time  production.  When  the  Japa  made 
malicious  attack  in  1941  our  President 
Congress  Immediately  inaugurated  artt 
controla  In  order  to  carry  us  through 
haaardous  wartime  period.  These  emer 
regulations  kept  down  the  cost  of  living 
remarkable  degree  for  over  5  years.  In 
of  Inflationary  pressures  from  selfish  ln| 
and  politicians.     It  la  estimated 


that  period  saved  the 
rer  M.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

^J-day.  lobbyists  and 
(verged  on  Waahington 
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that  price  controls 

I,  to  our  sorrow,   that 

shooting  war  did  not 

peacetime  operation. 

^e  American  people  to 

iking  to  our  economic 

lly   follow  self-seeking 

lun  to  their  problems, 

3Ughout    the    country 

last  June  they  would 

Congress  to  sabotage 

boh  us  into  this  mael- 

I  h     1  prices.     Artificial 
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|war.  and   they  should 

itil  we  recovered  from 

read  statements  from 
ind   some   newspapers 
propaganda  on  who  la 
ricea.    The  conauming 
Brned   with    legislative 
ring  the  cost  of  living 
American  people  well 
advertisements  which 
lewspapers  throughout 
ago,  urging  Congress 
)ntrol8,  all  price  con- 
on  food,  and  produc- 
we  need  will  step  up 
pkly  adjiut  themselvea 
If  you  have  forgotten 
>f  18  months  ago.  and 
for  them,  go  to  youi 
sk  to  see  their  files. 
18  on  several  occasions 
Congress  to  take  con- 
Infiatlon  and  to  ctir- 
Its.  but  without  result, 
that  when  the  leader- 
this   Eightieth   Con- 
Ington  for  the  special 
they  will  realize  that 
ig  threatens  our  whole 
ce  of  the  world. 
>er8  should  visit  homes 
^tropolltan  areas  where 
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learn  that  many  Indus- 
middle  of  great  proe- 
igainst   overproduction 
Too  many  manufac- 
Ity   rests  on  a  planned 
I  sustaining  prices  rather 
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certain  monopolies  are 
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[Midwest  should  be  per-' 
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Itlve  tendency  that  gave 
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fanner  and  the  wage  earner.  The  welfare  of 
the  fanner  and  labor  ta  interdependent— 
proaperity  for  the  one  meana  prosperity  for 
the  other. 

AH  our  economic  groupe — labor,  Induatry, 

agriculture,  buaineea  (both  large  andMMll) 

itaould  stop.  look,  and  listen.  Unaalteh  oo- 
operation  of  all  ininiiits  of  our  eoonoiny  is 
■— »tlal  to  deflMil  mil  inflaticMiary  tallapin 
in  which  we  are  now  embroiled. 

The  American  people  wiU  always  rally  as 
one  in  a  critical  «B«B«icy.  We  have  arrived 
at  that  eoMrtaney  now. 

Bn%N8tON  snncs 
I  have  Introduced  a  labor  extension  service 
bill  In  Congress.  This  bill  will  aid  in  extend- 
ing useful  and  practical  information  among 
wage  earners  and  Ircrease  the  reeourcea  and 
facilitlea  available  to  them.  It  will  eatabllsh 
a  Labor  Sxteiislou  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  will  lOao  greatly  aid  the  creative 
capacities  of  workers  who  together  with  the 
farmers,  comprise  the  Nation's  basic  produc- 
tive aasets.  It  would  aet  up  a  cooperative 
plan  between  the  Department  of  Labor,  col- 
legea.  and  tiniverslties.  so  wage  and  salary 
earners  could  take  advantage  of  theee  educa- 
tional facilities.  This  would  comprise 
claseee  and  diacuasion  groups  so  they  could 
learn  more  about  their  everyday  problems  in 
industry  azKt  in  their  communities.  Under 
this  plan,  workers  would  be  able  to  secure 
teachers  in  labor  history,  labor  economics, 
collective  bargaining,  labor  journaUam,  labor- 
management  relations,  and  other  esaential 
problems.  This  facility  will  be  available  to 
any  and  all  groups  of  workers  who  may  apply 
for  theee  services.  It  would  operate  under  a 
State  Labor  Extension  Board  coiisisting  of  at 
least  9  and  not  more  than  15  members,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  ^proved  institu- 
tiona.  Standards  would  be  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  these  services  which 
would  have  to  be  met  by  the  various  educa- 
tional Institutiona. 

CNFINISRSD   LBCISLATIOM 

This  legislation  Is  only  one  of  numerous 
bills  which  the  Congress  should  consider  and 
enact  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  people.  I  could  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
which  can  be  ciasstfled  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness. This  Eightieth  Congress  has  neglected 
much-needed  legislation  to  provide  homes  for 
millions  of  veterans  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  country.  Pull  employment, 
minimum  wage,  antilnflation,  antilyncbing, 
FEPC,  flood  control  and  river  development, 
and  public  health  are  other  Important  and 
neoeeaary  legislative  problems  which  this 
Congress  should  consider  and  enact  before 
adjournment  next  year. 

AKTl-POLL-TAX    LXCISLATION 

The  anti-poll-tax  legislation  is  highly  nec- 
essary at  this  time  because  It  will  give  the 
franchise  to  almost  10,000.000  citizens  of  our 
country  of  all  races. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  more 
necessary  and  essential  today  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  Our  Government  has 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  world.  Our 
democracy  must  radiate  practical  examples 
of  liberty  and  freedom  for  sill  the  world  to 
emulate.  If  we  are  to  spread  democracy 
abroad,  the  finest  and  most  effective  way  to 
bring  that  about  Is  to  encourage  the  spread 
of  democracy  at  home. 

We  could  well  pattern  after  Atistralia  in 
practicing  true  democracy.  In  that  great 
coimtry  there  is  a  poll  tax,  but  it  is  a  poll 
tax  in  reverse  The  citizen  who  pays  the  tax 
is  the  citizen  who  fails  to  discharge  his  patri- 
otic duty  if  voting.  If  a  poll  tax  existed  at 
all  in  relation  to  the  right  to  vote.  It  ahould 
be  inflicted  as  a  penalty  for  not  voUng  and 
applied  to  every  man  and  woman  in  America 
of  voting  age 

In  thia  critical  period  of  world  history  our 
Congrees  should  now  and  forever  unshackle, 


aa  far  aa  we  are  able,  unfair,  unfortunate,  and 
unpatriotic  reetrlctlons  and  give  to  all  people 
of  our  country  in  the  very  fullest  degree  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  give  to 
over  10.000,000  people  the  right  and  the  privi- 
lege  to  vote  without  paying  a  poll  tax.  It  will 
free  from  this  handicap  and  limitation,  ap- 
proximately 7.000.000  white  clticeua  and 
3,000,000  citlaena  of  the  Negro  race.  More- 
over, it  will  stimulate  an  intereat  in  govern- 
ment. It  will  make  for  better  dtiaenahip.  It 
will  bring  about  more  Intenaa  repreaenution 
on  the  part  of  elected  omoiala.  By  giving  this 
great  aegment  of  our  pc^tUatlon  the  right  to 
vote  it  wUl  eventuaUy  bring  about  leglalation 
that  will  Improve  housing  condlUons,  health, 
education,  employment,  and  other  progrees 
which  will  improve  the  American  way  of  life. 

Millions  of  peraona  today  cannot  vote  on 
these  important  laaues,  and  by  reaaon  of  the 
poll  tax  they  are  not  receiving  the  repre- 
senUtion  to  which  .hey  are  Justly  enUtled. 

We  must  remember  that  these  10,000.000 
disfranchised  citizens  were  not  barred  from 
donning  the  unilorm  ol  their  country  and 
crfTerlng  their  lives  to  preserve  liberty  and 
freedom,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  entire  globe.  It  occnm  to 
me  that  if  the  man  has  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  defending  his  coimtry  in  battle  he 
merlte  the  right  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the 
men  and  women  who  will  represent  him  in 
his  National  Government. 

Let  us  pass  this  anti-poll-tax  leglalation 
and  give  to  a  great  segment  of  our  own 
people  the  right  to  full,  free,  and  ccnnplete 
citizenship,  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
country,  and  that  vflll  be  the  most  effective 
message  of  democracy  that  we  can  send  out 
to  the  other  nationa  of  the  world.  It  will 
inform  them  that  we  not  only  stand  for 
democracy  abroad  but  we  are  practicing  it 
at  home. 

PRESIDENTS    COMMrmz   ON    CIVIL    EIGHTS 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
President  Truman's  administration  was  the 
creation  and  successful  functioning  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  This 
outstanding  committee  of  representative 
Americans,  after  months  of  sincere  and  con- 
scientious deliberation,  recently  submitted 
their  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  committee  elaborated  on  and 
made  practical  and  factual  recommendations 
for  legislation  that  will  improve  and  further 
the  American  way  of  life  to  millions  of  indi- 
viduals and  numerous  groups  in  our  popu- 
lation. This  committee  interpreted  new 
meanln^  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Its  work  was  confined  principally  to  the 
following  four  basic  rights,  which  is  the 
Magna  Carta  all  Americans  love  and  revere. 

1.  The  right  to  safety  and  security  of  the 

person 
In  referring  to  the  first  of  these  great 
rights,  this  Committee  stated  that  freedom 
can  exist  only  where  the  citizen  is  assured 
that  his  person  is  secure  against  bondage, 
lawless  violence,  and  arbitrary  arrest  andc. 
pimlshment.  Freedom  from  slavery  In  all  its 
f<M'ms  is  clearly  necessary  If  all  men  are  to 
have  equal  opportunity  to  use  their  talents 
and  to  lead  worth-while  lives.  Moreover,  to 
be  free,  men  must  be  subject  to  discipline 
by  society  only  for  commission  of  offenses 
clearly  deflned  by  law  and  only  after  trial 
by  due  process  of  law.  Where  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  discriminatory,  no  man 
can  be  sure  of  security. 

2.  The  right  to  citizenship  and  it":  privileges 
In  regard  to  the  second,  it  la  a  purpose 
of  government  in  a  democracy  to  regulate  the 
activity  of  each  man  In  the  interest  ol  all 
men:  it  followa  that  every  mature  and  re- 
sponsible person  must  be  able  to  enjoy  full 
citizenship  and  have  an  equal  voice  In  his 
government.     Because  the  right  to  partici- 


pate In  the  political  proceaa  la  eustoaaarUy 
limited  to  dtlaens,  there  oan  be  no  denial 
of  aoeees  to  citlaenahlp  baaed  upon  raoa. 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  Denial  of 
citlaenahlp  for  tbeae  reaaoni  cheapens  tbe 
penonality  of  those  who  are  confined  to  this 
inferior  stotus  and  endangers  the  whole  con- 
cept of  a  democratic  aoclety.  To  deny  quali- 
fied cltlaens  the  right  to  vote  while  othara 
exercise  It  la  to  do  violence  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  and  equality. 

J.  Th«  right  to  freedom  of  oOHaoitmce  end 

expression 
In  regard  to  the  third.  In  a  fraa  aodaty 
there  is  faith  In  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
make  sound,  rational  Judgments.  But  such 
Judgmenu  are  poeslble  only  where  the  people 
have  aoceea  to  all  relevant  factn  and  to  all 
prevailing  Interpretations  of  the  facts.  How 
can  such  Judgments  be  formed  on  a  aound 
basis  if  arguments,  vtewpotnta.  or  opinions 
are  arbitrarily  suppreaaedf  How  can  the  con- 
cept of  the  marketplace  of  thotight  in  which 
truth  ultimately  prevails  reuin  Its  validity 
if  the  thought  of  certain  Individuals  is  de- 
nied the  right  of  circulation?  The  conunit- 
tC3  reaffirms  our  tradition  that  freedom  of 
expresjsion  may  be  curbed  by  law  only  where 
the  danger  to  the  well-being  of  society  Is 
clear  and  present. 

4.  The  right  to  equality  of  opportunity 
In  regard  to  the  fourth,  it  is  not  enough 
that  full  and  equal  membership  in  aoclety 
entitled  the  individual  to  an  equal  voice  In 
the  control  of  hia  government:  it  must  also 
give  him  the  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
society  and  to  contribute  to  its  progress.  The 
opportunity  of  each  individual  to  obtain  uae- 
ful  employment  and  to  have  access  to  services 
in  the  fields  of  education,  housing,  health, 
recreation,  and  tranaportation,  whether 
available  free  or  at  a  price,  must  be  provided 
with  complete  disregard  for  race,  color,  creed, 
and  nat;jual  origin. 

BSCOMMXNOATIOMa 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
Of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  Congress  should,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, reorganize  the  Civil  Rights  Section  of 
the  Deptartment  of  Justice  and  also  establish 
regional  offices  and  bring  about  expansion 
and  greater  use  of  civil  sanctions. 

The  Committee  also  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment, by  various  State  governments, 
of  law-enforcement  agencies  to  work  In  co- 
operation with  a  permanently  established 
Civil  Rights  Commission  under  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

Millions  of  Americans  today  arc  demand- 
ing that  definite  and  permanent  steps  be 
taken  to  Initiate  the  practical  workings  of 
true  democracy  within  our  country.  This 
democracy-  must  apply  to  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding majority  and  minority  groups,  col- 
lectively and  individually. 

What  greater  example  of  representative 
government  could  be  presented  to  the  back- 
ward nations  of  the  world  than  to  have  this 
great  Republic  radiate  the  torch  of  free  de- 
mocracy by  practically  applying  It  to  ever>' 
man,  woman,  and  child  within  our  borders? 


Tkc  People's  Mandate  and  tke  CMivcaii^ 
of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17. 1947 

Mr.  NIXON.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao,  I 
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the  following  editorial  from  the 
iJarino  (Calif.)  Tribune  of  October 
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APPENDIX  TO  ThE  CONGRESSIO: 


American  people  are  about  to  wltneaa. 

very  beginning  of  the  next  scaslon  of 

Si  jhtleth  Congress,  assembling  at  the 

t's  can  on  November  17,  the  opening 

a  national  drama,  titled  'The  Peo- 

llandate."  of  which   the  first   seastcxi 

the  prologue  only.     The  number  of 

t  feelings  the  audience,  the  Amer- 

who  decreed  the  writing  of  the 

last  November  5 — will  evince  during 

ormance,  what  will  be  their  verdict 

at   final   curtain   fall,   all   hinge 

low   genuinely   representative   of   the 

with  what  conviction  to  reestab- 

maintain  American  standards,  the 

Banators  and  Representatives,   have 

and  wUl  act  their  parts. 

7tsis.  now  and  for  long  past  menacing 

Na  :lon.  is  an  all-inclusive  crisis,  of  which 

P  esident's    two-way    crisis    of    soaring 

It  home,  and  demands  upon  American 

from    abroad,    is    but    a    part,    an 

a  verse  in  a  whole  chapter.    This  all- 

crlsLs.  Impending,  very  real,  has  to 

American  fiscal  and  economic  stabll- 

tmplies  our  very  survival. 

ite  forthcoming  Congnas.  then,  meet 

inclusive  crista  haad-on — while  there 

time — by  malilaf  Ma  chief  aim  and  pur- 

laaatatoliahment  and  maintenance  of 

ftMCBClal  and  economic  soundness. 

Congress  proceed.  Instanter.  so  to  do, 

lonviction.    and    w'thout    reeervstlon. 

backing    and    filling,    playing 

.  election  campaign  planning,  or  com- 

wlth      bureaucracy — bureaucracy. 

argely   blameworthy   for   the   present. 

crisis,  which  It  fosters  and  seeks  to 

Compromise  Is  Intolerable  when 

stability,  the  very  endurance,  of 

iltcd  States  of  America  ia  at  suke. 

•sua  Is  Joined — the  People  versxis  Bu- 


ss rety. 


reaucr  icy. 

Thai  e  can  be  no  mere  treatment  of  symp- 
toms   t  a  permanent  cure  of  this  Nation's 
>pl  cation   of   ailments  is  to  be   brought 
aboat.    Traatment  must  reach  and  attack  the 
cauaa.  not  the  symptoms. 

To  \  bis  end  let  the  Congress  desist  from 
(eedln  ;  the  people  palllatlvea  and  resort  to 
tha  eq»  Indicated,  specific  remedy,  fiscal  and 
e  rasters  tlon.    Let  the  Congress  set 
Ma  fWik  upon  Government  extravagance,  In- 
spendlngs.    deficit    financing,    and 
of  both  money  and  rsaources:   let  it 
ly  relegate  bureaucracy  to — the  street; 
communism,  and  every  vestige  of  it. 
ifohUe  olBce;  stabUlas  the  currency:  cut 
tly  eonflseatory  taxes:  take  gov- 
out  of  business  and  stop  Its  trafllck- 
food  and  commodities,  thus  opening 
for  incentive.  Initiative,  capital,  to 
way  into  Industry  and  trade,  under 
free  enterprise:   and  with  savings 
thus  brought  about,  reduce  the 
debt, 
yfhlng  lass  than   this  will   not  suffice. 
Isss  will  be  but  a  travesty  on  the 
mandate.    Anything  less  will  maka 
I  ithar  acta  and  doings  of  Congrsss.  and 
Congrasa  itself,  a  soundlnf  brass  or  a 

ejrmbal. 
action  herein  tirged  need  in  no  way 
sgalnst  nor  interfers  with  helping 
a  starring  people  throach  the  coming 
Congrsss  can  act  sfiaadUy  tu  provide 
Immadiata  nssda.  laaTlng  any  long- 
program — within   our   rsaooress   and 
s  wiinngniss  to  haip  Itaalf— for  con- 
h  •oagNHriaaally  ascertained 
a  foundation. 

s  Irrational,  confuaing  system  of 
tcHdatca'  namss  on  the  balloC  so 
that  vblars  of  all  faiths  may  be  corrallad. 
haa  bcpn  getting  an  ovardua  and  highly  da- 


served   drubbing   from   some   of  the   Stst 
political  leaders. 

Chairman  John  Barcome.  of  Los  Ang 
County  Republican  central  committee, 
cently  warned  fellow  Republican  chair 
that  slablUty  at  Um  two-party  system  is 
tag  Jaopardiasd  by  this  overlapping,  ic 
to  a  personalizad  government  which  in 
respects  Is  as  evil  as  anything  ever  pre 
under  a  system  of  boss  rule.  Candid 
make  personal  appeals  for  election,  and 
appeal  whatever  upon  party  principles. 
are  tr3rlng  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

Chairman   Hanley.   of   the   San   Frai 
Republican  county  committee,  has  been 
ing  for  several  years  past  to  get  the  ot 
lous    cross-filing    law    repealed.      Lt. 
Goodwin      Knlgt)t      has     declared 
the   practice   and   pledged   himself   to 
any  campaign  to  do  away  with  it. 

"The  wonder  is  that  thla  cross-filing 
flttitkgly    named    becauae   it   works   to 
crw« -purposes,  has  been  so  long  permltt 
endure.     It  rests   upon   the   thesis   that 
electorate  votes  for  people  rather  than 
ciples  and  that,  anyway,  party  prlncl 
enough  in  accord  so  that  they  may  be 
bined   in   the   selection   of   any  one 
date,  which,  obviously,  they  are  not. 
there  no  sense  in  a  two-party  system  at 
Crosa-fillng  is  merely  a  vote-catcher. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
crossing  of  party  lines  by  Congressmen 
legislators  as  to.  aay.  any  single  issue, 
the  seeking  of  votes  from  all  parties 
issues  at  election  time. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  parties  to  cl4 
set  r  >rth  their  tenets  and  purposes,  and 
business  of  voters  to  choose  between  tl 
and  vote  for  the  candidates  who  f^t.ind, 
spectlvely.  for  them.  Cross-filing  is  a  st 
dlers'  refuge. 


Tk«  Man  Wko  Got  Rkh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rairNSTtvANiA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI1 

Monday.  November  17.  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  If 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoi 
Include  the  following  press  release 
Hon  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  former 
resentative  from  Indiana: 

Tta  MAX   WHO  GOT   SICH 

(By  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  man  who  got 
giving  his  money  away.  Of  course,  you 
want  to  know  bow  he  did  It. 

He  was  a  kind-hearted,  soft-he 
chap  who  ran  a  little  grocery  store  dc 
tha  Harry  Hopkins  High  School  in  Nut 
Sometimes   he   did   pretty   good,   and   t| 
again,  not  so  good.     So  he  got  to  thl 
and  thinking.    Morning  and  night  tha 
and  gals  tramped  by  his  store  on  their 
to  school.     But   they  didn't   buy   an] 
much.     So  he  aaked  them,  how  come? 
they  said.  "We  suffer  from  a  dollar  st 
age." 

Well,  right  then  tha  big  Idaa  was 
Uncle  Sam  ( for  that  was  what  ws  called 
went  to  the  People's  Bank  of  Nuttown 
borrowed   a   hundred   bucks.   In   one- 
blUs.  all  crUp  and  crinkly  like.    He 
dollar  to  each  of  the  first  hundred 
kids  who  want  by.    But  he  made  them ' 
smnly  promlaa  that  they'd  spend  the  d< 
In  bla  stars.    They  all  promised. 

Wall,  sales  boomed   all   day.     Uncle 
never  had  so  miKh  business  and  was  pl« 
as  all  get-out.    Come  night,  ba  showed 
wife  hu  cash  box  jammed  full  of  thcaa  dc 


)ut  his  brains  no  end. 
.-1th  himself.  He  said 
kt  way  every  day.  And 
le  ran  up  some  big  bUls 
cause  the  school  kids 
and  not  them.  How- 
with  them  by  signing 

ftssed  his  grocery-stora 
rum  an.  and  Harry  was 
it.    Harry  had  r\m  a 

Id  hadn't  done  so  well. 

Idn't  known  how  to  do 
by   giving    his   dollars 

'  his  advisers,  Marshall 

in.  and  told  them  how 

his  store   with  cus- 

ild.    "Wonderful"    and 

rith  a  plan.    It  got  to 

lall  plan,  but  betwixt 

the  grocery-store  plan. 

It  was  going  to  make 

[never  letting  them  suf- 

rtage,"  and  it  was  going 

Kual-Uke.  by  having  no 

dollars  to  buy  at  our 

>t  of  fool  questions,  so 

larshall  "grocery  store" 

-with  only  »19.6bo.OC0,- 

^r  foreign  friends  prom- 

They  promised. 

iNew  York  loaded  with 

t  And  when   they 

uwd  Cherbourg,  they 

and  brought  the  dol- 

Fas  the  school  kids,  with 

nd  coal  and  petroleum 

;r  and  meat  and  butter 

boy,  bow  the  plan  did 

^t  we  expanded  the  plan 
Chinese  and  East  In- 
-1.000.000,000  folks,  in 
worse  off  than  the  Eu- 
Id  help  us  get  rich.  Just 

store. 

^e  went  on  the  biggest 
was  Jiut  like  Thanks- 
id.     Everybody   got   so 
U's  that  they  almost 


id  Outlook 

I  OP  REMARKS 
>r 

KERT  HALE 

lAlNX 

REPRESENTATIVES 

?mber  17.  1947 

[Speaker,  under  leave 

rks  in  the  Record,  I 

iR  editorial  from  the 

of  October  27,  1947: 

OUTUXJK 
LAST  STAND 

it  has  been  common 
>e  faced  a  food  deficit 

lerlcan    food   supplies. 

discussed  in  this  and 
jns  and  in  Washington 

I  discussion,  on  Septem- 
in  appointed  a  Citi- 
ee.  headed  by  Charles 
>pasad  to  frame  a  pro- 

ooosanratlon. 

imbsra— at  least,  most 

assign mant  seriously. 

individual  studies  and 

experience  to  the  task. 

brought  together  and 

commlttea 

lyway. 
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But  before  this  could  be  done  and  less 
than  2  weeks  after  the  committee  was 
named.  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Luckman 
went  on  the  radio.  This  was  on  October  6. 
The  President,  asking  voluntary  action,  nev- 
ertheless, devoted  himself  to  abuse  of  the 
grain  trade,  and  Mr.  Luclunan  annotmced  a 
food-saving  program. 

That  program  was  not  the  work  of  Mr. 
Luckman  s  committee.  It  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Luckman.  Not  only  were  the  commit- 
tee and  Mr.  Luckman  bypassed,  but  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  was  bypassed.  What 
was -the  source  of  the  program  and  who  are 
Its  authors  this  newspaper  has  been  unable 
to  ascertain.  It  was  imposed  on  Mr.  Luck- 
man and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  sum  up,  3  months  are  allowed  to  pass. 
Then  a  committee  is  named.  Before  it  can 
act  and  over  the  head  of  the  Government 
department  best  equipped  to  handle  food 
matters,  there  Is  given  the  country  a  hastily 
drawn  program  of  unknown  authorship. 

The  character  of  the  program  Is  Just  what 
Its  genesis  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

It  Is  a  small  thing,  perhaps,  but  indicative; 
people  are  bidden  not  to  eat  poultry  on 
Thursday.  This  Is  announced  to  the  country 
with  all  solemnity.  Then  it  is  discovered 
that  the  three  poultry  consuming  holidays — 
Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  and  New  Year— all 
fall  on  Thursday.  Would  any  man  or  group 
that  had  been  giving  the  matter  real  thought 
have  made  that  error?  At  least  they  could 
have  read  the  calendar. 

The  program  is  foolish  on  Its  face.  If  it 
were  followed,  which  It  will  not  be,  It  would 
not  accomplish  its  purpose  of  saving  grain. 
It  would  back  up  the  slaughter  of  meat  ani- 
mals which  consume  grain.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Itnows  that,  although  he  dare 
not.  of  course,  say  as  much. 

Because  the  program  is  so  foolish,  the 
people  regard  It  coldly:  many  mayors  and 
some  governors  even  refrain  from  giving  it  lip 
service  by  merely  disregarding  the  message 
asking  their  cooperation.  We  hear  voluntary 
action  has  failed. 

So  to  carry  on  the  summary;  after  3 
months  of  delay,  there  is  a  great  fuss  and 
flurry  with  shouts  of  emergency.  There  Is 
handed  down  a  hastily  drawn  and  foolish 
program  and  almost  Immediately  its  failure 
Is  hailed.  So  we  must  have  Government 
controls. 

Well,  there  is  the  meat  In  the  coconut. 
The  voluntary  program  was  meant  to  fall. 
Even  before  It  had  been  announced  Its  failure 
was  predicted  and  Washington  bureaus  were 
at  work  drawing  up  compulsory  measures. 

Now,  we  come  to  another  strange  circum- 
stance. 

Ten  days  ago  Washington  thougb.  it  had 
found  existing  funds  and  authority  to  pro- 
Tide  the  help  for  Europe.  Even  those  who 
had  been  urging  a  special  session  of  Congress 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  would 
not  be  necessary  because  the  means  of  help 
were  available  without  further  congressional 
organization.  But  while  some  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's intimate  advisers  were  saying  that 
and  while  his  own  legislative  leaders  were 
advising  against  a  special  session,  the  Presi- 
dent determined  to  call  one. 

And  what  is  this  special  session  to  do? 
Two  things: 

Give  authority  and  funds  to  aid  Europe, 
which  authority  and  funds  are  at  hand. 

Vote  Government  controls  over  the 
economy. 

The  latter  is  the  real  purpose. 
To  summarize  as  we  go;  voluntary  meas- 
ures are  sabotaged,  compulsion  is  called  for. 
Compulsion  requires  congressional  authori- 
eation  and  so  Congress  is  called  into  session. 
There  Is  llttie  other  reason  for  calling  it. 

Ensuing  acts  of  the  drama  are  readily 
predictable. 

Europe  is  starring.  The  Communists  are 
ready  to  overrun  the  continent.  They  will 
then  come  right  over  here:  you  will  be  asked 
to  imagine  their  hot  breath  on  the  nape  oX 
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your  neck.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  for 
the  love  of  country,  who  are  you  to  cavil 
when  the  bureaucrats  reassemble  in  Wash- 
ington and  b^in  to  tell  you  what  to  do  and 
how  to  act?  Of  course  government  controls 
flopped  before,  but  it  wiU  be  different  this 
time:  Jiist  a  little  control. 

Look  under  the  bed  and  behind  the  bushes. 
There  is  much  too  much  evidence  that  it  is 
being  "planned  that  way." 

Now  let's  look  at  this  proposed  program  of 
compulsions  and  see  if  some  place  we  have 
not  met  it  before. 

There's  power  to  set  margins  on  com- 
modity exchanges;  that's  one  phase.  It  has 
been  tried  and  It  did  not  reduce  grain  prices; 
neither  will  it.  But  in  case  you  have  for- 
gotten, there  is  a  program  put  forward  at  a 
recent  international  conference  to  place  all 
grain  trading  in  the  hands  of  Government 
and  to  make  all  grain  raisers  surrender  their 
product  to  Government. 

Another  proposal  is  to  allocate  domestic 
use  of  key  commodities.  This  also  is  aimed 
at  big  grain  users.  Also  it  fits  the  plans  of 
the  International  food  boondogglers,  who 
have  ably  assisted  the  forces  of  starvation 
wherever  they  have  appeared.  It's  part  of 
the  plan  for  Government  to  monopolize 
grain. 
So  there  are  a  couple  we  have  met  before. 
Another  proposal  is  to  subsidize  dairy 
products  and  livestock  which  might  encour- 
age farmers  to  market  cattle  and  hogs  before 
they  reach  top  weight.  Very  ingenious. 
However,  the  livestock  industry  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  this  is  a  proposal  ta 
gut  it  by  draining  it  of  supplies. 

Let's  go  on.  There  would  be  authority  to 
revive  some  wartime  powers  over  transporta- 
tion and  these  might  include  regulations  to 
speed  up  delivery  of  steel  to  freight-car  mak- 
ers. There's  control  of  the  steel  Industry. 
And  not  e  en  the  Socialist  government  of 
Great  Britain  has  yet  found  out  how  to  na- 
tionalize the  steel  industry  without  nation- 
alizing everything,  because  so  many  things 
depend  on  steel. 

And  then  perhaps  there  will  be  some  price- 
fixing  authority.  No  return  to  over-all  price 
fixing  and  rationing;  perish  the  thought. 
Just  a  few  commodities  and  the  President 
will  use  powers  over  them  very  sparingly 
and  reluctantly.  In  measured  terms  any 
such  representation  is  a  lie.  You  cannot 
shorten  supplies  by  rationing  and  alloca- 
tions and  avoid  price  fixing  and  you  cannot 
have  price  fixing  of  some  things  unless  you 
have  over-all  price  fixing. 

Well,  let's  get  on  with  the  program.  No 
tax  reduction.  How  nicely  the  Idea  of  help- 
ing Europe  fits  in  with  the  things  that  the 
admlnlstratlo  wants  to  Bo.  Must  have 
taxes  to  fight  Inflation  and  all  that.  The 
fact  is  that  taxes  contribute  to  high  prices 
and  demands  for  higher  wages. 

Also  there  would  possibly  be  a  revival  of 
the  excess-profits  tax.  For  the  parentage  of 
that  one  look  to  the  CIO  and  the  Com- 
munist platform. 

And  maybe  controls  of  consumer  credit 
should  be  retained.  Marrlner  Eccles,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  has  been 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  hold  that  au- 
thority. Now,  will  Europe  go  to  pot  If  it  is 
removed  from  his  bands? 

What  we  see  proceeding  in  the  name  of 
sssistance  of  Europe  is  the  last  stand  of  the 
biireaucrats.  The  managed  economy  advo- 
cates who  think  that  they  know  what  is 
best  for  people  better  than  the  people  know, 
the  pinkish  contingent  which  has  romped 
Washington  for  a  dozen  years,  the  stuffed 
shirts  who  fear— and  rightfully— that  an- 
other year  will  oust  them  from  prominence, 
the  drooling  incompetents  who  have  In- 
fested Government  bureaus  see  big  govern- 
ment as  their  salvation.  They  have  no  in- 
tention of  giving  up  without  a  struggle. 
They  exploit  hxunan  misery.  They  exploit  a 
situation  which  might  involve  their  country 
in  a  war. 


These   same  people  misled  Mr.  Truman 

into  advocating  wage  advances.  They  in- 
duced him  to  write  his  veto  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  They  induced  him  to  his  tragic 
course  in  relation  to  price  control.  They 
have  maneuvered  him  into  another  emer- 
gency of  their  own  making. 

When  Congress  meets  let  It  first  determina 
what  the  United  States  can  spare  for  Europe. 
There  are  people  in  Washington  who  can  teU 
them. 

Then  let  Congress  put  the  Job  of  mobiliz- 
ing food  shipmenu  where  it  belongs,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

And  finally  let  Congress  declare  once  and 
fc*  all  the  Idiocy— the  criminal  idiocy— of 
trying  to  fight  commimlsm  by  regimenting 
the  only  really  free  people  on  the  globe. 


Preposteroui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  I  note  that  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  has 
recommended  a  4-year  program  for  the 
construction  of  46  passenger-carrying 
vessels,  and,  In  addition,  the  committee 
said  national  security  recommendations 
required  that  this  program  be  supple- 
mented by  the  building  of  a  number  of 
high-speed  dry  cargo  and  tanker  vessels. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  report  of 
the  President's  committee  was  released, 
I  was  not  surprised  to  read  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  by  Jack 
Doherty  stating  that  the  Government 
had  sold  96  oil  tankers  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers despite  an  impending  east-coast 
fuel-oil  shortage  caused  by  lack  of  tanker 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  above  that  I  was 
not  surprised  at  this  announcement,  as 
this  is  In  keeping  with  the  inconsistency 
of  our  Government  in  most  of  the  pro- 
grams since  the  war,  in  sending  the  sub- 
stance and  resources  of  this  country  to 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  I  have 
consistently  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  fact  that  we  should  al- 
ways and  at  all  times  think  of  our  own 
country  and  provide  for  olu-  people  first, 
and  thereafter,  If  there  were  surpluses 
over  and  above  the  requirements  for  our 
own  people,  that  then  It  would  be  most 
proper  for  us  to  assist  foreign  nations  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  one  of  the 
largest  oil-producing  States  in  the 
United  States,  and  my  district  is  one  of 
the  largest  oil-producing  and  refining 
districts  in  Louisiana,  and  I  was  in- 
formed by  some  of  the  oflScIals  of  the 
large  oil  refineries  in  my  district  and  in 
Louisiana  that  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient tankers  to  send  their  products  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  that 
they  made  every  effort  to  purchase  the 
tankers  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war,  but  their  offers 
were  not  accepted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  article  referred 
to  tt  1:  noted  that  there  is  some  question 
to  he  legality  In  the  sale  of  these  96 
surplvp  tankers  which  are  so  critically 
to  transport  oil  to  our  own  peo- 
the  North  and  East,  and  I  hope 
iIm  Attorney  Gteneral  will  find  that 
vapoDsible  for  the  alieRed  transfer 
tankers  were  without  authority 
to  coiisumate  the  transaction  as  these 
taoke:  s  are  so  badly  needed  by  our  own 
eoMDtfy  now.  and  to  reidace  the  same 
require  years.  IX  we  loee  these 
taokeis  to  forelcn  natioos.  our  own  dti- 
lill  suffer.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  m- 
cludlnlK  in  these  r»aar>ii  the  article  to 
I  refer  abof?e  which  la  as  follows: 


which 
UNrm 


Defcpae 
retary 
ment 


Stars  To  CoMPLSTi  Sals  or  Tankiss 
Vital  to  Amuka 
(By  Jack  DohMTty) 

^.  Secretary  Porraatal  and  Navy  bec- 

Sulllvan  ycBterday  said  the  Oovem- 

•  morally  obligated  to  complete  the 

nt  oU  tankers  to  fceslgB  imrdMHre. 

an    Impending    east   eoaat    flM-oU 

cauMd  by  lack  of  unker  tranapor- 


Ttalffylng  before  a  Senate  Small  Bualncas 

ilttee.    SulllTan    said    the    tankers 

i  efild  to  forcigu  nations  In  the  hope  tlut 

it  mam  traneportatlou  problems  (or 

mddla  BMt  and  prevent  depletion 

tupplle*. 


Amirlcan 


•  d  airman. 


tankeqi. 
aUy 


PaiCB   TOO    HICH 

1  declared  that  no  consideration. 
long-  lor  sbort-term.  la  more  important  to 
title  emntry  than  oU  In  tbe  Middle  Baat. 
At  tb«  tlBM  of  tiM  eale.  he  pointed  out.  no 
Unltai  Statea  flnm  oCerad  to  buy  tbe  tankers 
becau4e  ttaay  felt  tba  prlea  wm  too  high. 

■BT.  of  Mabr— ks.  subeommlt- 

cbai«s4  tbat  there  to  obTl> 

a  conflict  at   purpoae  and  Judgment 

re    in   the   picture,   adding   It  was 

that  all  available  tankers  be  kept 

United  Jtatce  flag  operation  In  coast- 

saipplng  to  ease  the  launlnent  east  coast 

fuel  shortage. 

LSSAL  vnanon 


IT  asked  Forreatal  whether  the  Oov- 
emme^t  was  legally  oonuatttaad  to  sell  tba 

'    Porrsatal  rtpltod.  "even  la  WaU 


kipt. 


rorreslal  and  SulUvan  said  tbey 

awalt^ig  a  ileetolci  by  the  Attorney  Oaiieral 

legality  of  the  tanker  sale.    Wmamr 

el^arged  that  the  sale  la  m  violation  at 

Ship  Sales  Act  and  endangers 

curlty. 


•B  th< 


the  M  vchant 


i 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

nm.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEn 


or  Ml 
tHB  HousB  or  UmmaBDrTATTVm 
Nomember  17.  1U7 


n 


BUFFITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  m- 
chadliif  herewith  a  radio  address  dcllT- 
ered  (ver  radio  station  WOW 
•.  1M7: 


i^ 


-I! 


IS  you  know 
n  onazpactadly  called  back  to  Wi 
tar  a  special  session.    Before  leai 
to  icfKN't  to  you  on  ■  quMl 
pibkaMy  be  before  OMip«sa  In  the  near 


Almost  a  years  ago  I  was  st  this 
mlcropbone.  reporting  to  you  about  the 
lab  Loiin  scheme.    On  that  broadcast.  In 
oary  1946.  I  aiprMsed  this  fear:  "A 
finance   an   tegltai   venture   Into 
wUl  do  thMB  no  good  In  the  long  run- 
It  will  pour  gasoline  on  the  ftrcs  of  Inflal 
In  America." 

Tou  know  what  hae  happened.    The 
rammed  through  Oongresa.  desplta^ 

ijorlty  uppoaltloB  of  the  Ainsrtcan 
Tbe  Brttteh  bava  mo?«l  far  Into  sodall 
their  humble  people  are  bungry— high 
hsve  resulted  tB  AoMrlea — snd  the 
pledges  of  the  loan  sgrcement  itself 
the  wastebaaket. 

Now  the  same  administration  Is  scher 
to   shsckle    us   with    Europe  a    deadly 
tarlsm 

That   is   the  subject  of  this   brc 
peacetime  conscription.     As  your 
man.  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  yc 
formed  of  my  views  on  the  viui  issues 
AmerlLa 

Currently    a   highly 
financed  campaign  to 
Uon  through  Congress  la  going  on. 
New  Eteal  emergency  methods.    Cer 
an  Issue  of  this  magnitude  you  should 
my  views. 

As  MNB*  of  you  have  undoubtedly  di 
ered.  the  adBtnlatratlon  u  pwsbing  t  n  la 
from  many  qvartars.     Already  powertv 
Utical  and  ftnatlal  groups  have 
in  America  to 
to  vote  for  peacetime  i 

Tonight  I  have  only  time  enough  to 
up  three  angles  of  this  cuiacrlpClon  di 
which  the  proponents  try  to  soften 
calling  It  universal  mUitary  training. 
Germany  It  was  called  Hitler  youth  cam| 

My  first  propoeltton  Is  that  conscrlj 
does  not  peuvlde  naMonal  defense.    The 
ead    Is    tbst   eonaerlptlon    Is    not    acti 
waalad  for  naUonal  defense^that  aett 
tU  real  purpoae  Is  to  carry  out  the  gU 
plans  3f  Internationalist  groups,  who 
Amerl<«n    boys    to    police    the    world 
Cases rs  Roman  legions. 

My   third   and   most   Important 
this:   Conscription  should  be  psassJ 
the  people  through  s  eonstltutJooal 
ment. 

Plrst,  let  me  dispose  quickly  of  a  cou| 
the  many  erroneous  arguments  for  unh 
military  training.  The  claim  Is  traqi 
made  that  a  gigantic  military  program 
Includes  conscription  will  make  us  Imi 
flrom  attack 

Tou  and  I  know  that  claim  has  been 
by  the  war-maklpg  groupe  In  every  big 
try  In  Burope.  Like  the  Idea  of  a 
motion  machine.  It  has  never  worked 
that  way. 

And  let  me  make  this  feet  dear  a:  'ht 
set.    As  your  Congreaaman.  Howakd  Be 
Is  for  K  strong  national  defense.    But  I 
the  genuine  article,  not  a  counterfeit, 
conscription  in  peacetime  does  not  mi  tt' 

Tou  have  beard  sobm  people  say 
Pearl  Harbor  dlsastsr  would  not  have 
pened  if  we  had  been  preparecL 

The  simple   truth  la  that  wa  were 
quately  prepared  tbsre.     We  had  tftfae 
power  that  couM  bava  Mova  tlM  Jape 
out  at  the  water,  bwl  tba  fPaM^ton 
that  was  seeking  war  neadad  a 
that  could  osily  occur  if  our  fc 
caught   unawaree.     Were   they   caught 
awarea  at  Pearl  Harbor  becauee  Waahi 
planned  It  that  way,  or  was  it  criminal 
pidlty? 

Oottld  any  ejsteia  at  peacetime 

itingl 
It   was   betray 
bwngHngy    I  dont  balleva  eo. 
let's 

:0( 

mintary 

deatrable  for  an  adequate  nattcnal 


fthe  whole  rase  of  Its 

our  national  defense. 
)t  It.  Or  If  It  even 
in  order  to  contrlbtrte 
defense,  then  I  would 

}n  tbara  Is  no  need  to 

To  appralee  the  value 

ittonal  defense  we  ran 

jr''  'n  the  history  books. 

r>  tning  is  not  a  new 
the  battlefields  of  Bu- 

started  In  France  un- 
few  short  years  Nspo- 
Then  he  was  decisively 

fand  Prance  has  never 
ijor  war. 

Germany  were  the  next 
:)ry    military    training. 

J  been   involved  In  two 

fwtilch  they  lost  dlsas- 

I.  modem  Italy  and 
kcr  major   powers   who 
|e  conscription.     All  of 
to  defeat  and  misery, 
le  unbroken  record  of 
[trainixig  for  majcr  na- 
and    reduction    to   a 

rd  of  disaster,  most 

}ther  reasons  why   this 

^Ing  to  fasten  couscrip- 

people. 

/ashtngton.  I  am  con- 

le  reasons  behind  tbe 

Uitary    training   la    not 

but  oontlnusd  foreign 

oat  bow  plans  are 

American  boys  to  police 

tish   troops  move  out. 

In   military   uniform 

to  Greece  and  Turkey? 

Dw   on   their  way   there 

the  night  other  ahlps 

Ifeless  tjodies  ol  Amert- 

•re  sent  out  to  die  by 

ly  orating  about  tbe 

ily    the   milltiUisU   in 

fou  and  tbey  are  sUent. 

|lcan    boys    are    already 

Irlda  or  Army  airfields 

Saudi   ArabU?     Again 

[tell   you  and  they  are 

I  corulder    the    tmptica- 

3ns  now      Listen! 

ly  and  full  of  life  on 

iday.    be    policing    the 

year  or  two  from  now. 

b«.mb   or   a    sniper's 

lying  wounded  aloog 

11    pipe    line   in    Saudi 

Ip  while  his  hfes  blood 

hot    desert    sands. 

away    from    bis    native 

ither  in  America  should 

now.  before  the  In- 

le  us  with  ronacrtptlon 

ive  the  life  and  death 

If  this  bUl  U  passed 

ft  your  boy's  life  is  gone. 

Id  tool  of  an  admlnls- 

kterfere  and  meddle  all 

[of  their  thinking:  Not 

led  to  an  admlniatrs- 

boosting    for    tbe 

B.      His    principal 

Ivantage  of  feeding  our 

pthat   they   would   make 

re  wars. 

ly  in  power  In  Waah- 

se   who  consider  your 

a  feed  lot. 

of  tbe  conMrlp- 
Ire  of  the  admlnlatra- 
leadeia  to  indoctrlnale 
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and  regiment  tbe  thinking  of  our  youth. 
They  want  the  youth  for  the  same  reason 
that  Hitler  demanded  the  youth — to  Indoc- 
trinate them  with  millurlsm  and  gooee- 
stepplng  regulation,  at  a  decisive  point  In 
their  formative  years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  Important  argu- 
ment against  this  high-pressure  conscription 
drive.  My  appeal  here  la  directed  to  the  many 
honest  and  sincere  proponents  of  universal 
military  training.  I  respect  their  convictions 
on  this  matter.  Because  they  are  unques- 
tionably patriotic  and  slncer?,  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  consider  this  point.  Compul- 
sory mUltary  training  would  eliminate  a  vital 
part  of  the  freedom  guaranteed  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  That  sacred  doc- 
ument guarantees  to  each  American  certain 
Inalienable  rights.  Including  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  hsppiness.  Peacetime  con- 
scription would  destroy  two  of  these:  the 
right  of  liberty  and  the  right  of  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  for  our  youth  at  the  most 
critical  time  In  their  lives. 

Such  a  complete  change  from  the  free- 
dom guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  Is  a 
vital  decision  that  only  the  people  should 
make. 

The  prohibitionists  bad  the  Integrity  to 
take  the  route  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. When  they  proposed  that  abridge- 
ment of  liberty,  the  people  decided  the  Issue. 
Are  those  promoting  compulsory  peacetime 
training  willing  to  let  the  people  decide? 
Their  actions  Indicate  that  their  answer  is 
"No." 

But  If  they  will  not  submit  this  proposal 
to  the  people  by  the  orderly  method  of  con- 
stitutional amendment,  you  and  I  can  only 
conclude  that  they  do  not  beliCTe  in  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  and  that  they  have 
already  succumbed  to  the  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini concept  that  the  people  cannot  be 
trusted.  Under  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment this  is  a  basic  issue  of  freedom  that 
only  the  people  themselves  should  decide. 

The  reactionary  promoters  of  conscription 
who  are  afraid  of  tbe  people  will  Immediately 
cry  that  there  Isn't  time  to  take  this  Issue 
to  the  people.  Tou  and  I  know  that  alibi 
is  false. 

Today  we  have  about  8.000.000  well-trained 
men  who  would  be  available  Immediately  in 
a  true  emergency.  These  trained  Americans 
make  certain  that  we  have  suflScient  time  to 
consider  this  fundamental  change  by  the 
legitimate  method  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Isn't  that  more  American  than  to 
force  conscription  through  a  Congress  largely 
terrorized  by  military  pressure  groups? 

In  closing,  let  us  pessimistically  assume, 
like  the  militarists  do,  that  we  are  In  danger 
of  sudden  attack  from  Russia. 

Well,  you  folks  know  my  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  gigantic  handouts  to  Russia — 
opposition  when  the  big  boys  now  hollering 
for  conscription  were  giving  everything  to 
Russia  and  licking  Joe  Stalin's  bootstraps 
In  tbe  bargain. 

Then  these  administration  leaders  were 
hailing  Russia  as  a  great  democracy.  Were 
they  fools  or  liars?  Tou  decide — I  can't. 
But  now  let  us  accept  their  claim  that  world 
peace  is  not  assured  for  any  extended  period. 

That  means  that  the  United  States  must 
be  able  to  defend  Itself.  On  that  we  are  all 
agreed.  But  compulsory  mlUUry  training, 
on  Its  record,  la  a  failure  at  defense. 

We  must  continue  to  have  a  sure-fire 
method  of  w^lnnlng.  That  means  the  best 
and  most  advanced  scientific  research,  an 
tinparalleled  air  force,  a  strong  Navy,  a  global 
intelligence  service,  a  strong  mechanized 
Striking  force,  and  a  strong  National  Guard 
and  BOTC.  ylgorous  and  dynamic  enough 
to  attract  our  youth  on  a  volimteer  basis. 

We  have  the  atomic  bomb.  We  have  a 
navy  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  tbe  world  put 
together,  and  no  sustained  military  attack 
can  be  brought  to  American  soil  without 
naval  supply.    We  have,  rotighly,  100  aircraft 


carriers;  the  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
none. 

Considering  this  coloesal  American  military 
power  right  today.  I  wonder  what  is  up.  Is 
the  administration  afraid  of  the  ahadow  of 
Its  own  power,  or  Is  its  leaders  secretly  plan- 
ning to  precipitate  war  to  continue  them- 
selves In  public  office? 

Must  there  be  a  war  under  every  Demo- 
cratic President? 

America  mtist  remain  strong,  productive, 
and  free.  In  any  event.  I  want  you  and  all 
the  American  people  to  have  tbe  decisive 
voice  on  this  basic  Issue.  That  Is  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

I  trust  the  people. 

I  challenge  the  promotera  of  peacetime 
conscription  to  trust  the  American  people. 

Let  the  people  decide. 


Commentator  George  Reedy  Poses  Real 
Question  on  European  Recorery  Pro- 
frram 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  submit  an  analytical  com- 
mentary which  I  heard  this  morning  at 
8  a.  m.  on  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram, or,  as  it  is  known  to  the  people, 
the  Marshall  plan. 

The  discussion,  by  George  Reedy,  vet- 
eran Washington  correspondent  and 
commentator  of  WOL,  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  station  in  Wash- 
ington, was,  no  doubt,  heard  also  by  a 
great  number  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  and  should  have  been  heard  by  all 
of  them. 

Therefore,  I  have  secured  a  copy  of 
that  part  of  his  broadcast  and  present 
it  herewith.  It  should  prove  interesting 
reading  for  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

The  American  Congress  Is  meeting  today 
for  one  of  the  shortest  but  most  crltlcid 
sessions  In  our  history.  Within  the  space 
of  a  few  brief  weeks.  It  Is  being  asked  to 
find  strong  locks  and  bars  to  the  doors  that 
safeguard  western  Europe  from  the  wolves 
of  communism 

The  basic  Issue  Is  simple.  It  Is  tbe  threat 
to  the  few  remaining  nations  of  the  Old 
World  that  have  decided  to  stick  with  de- 
mocracy. We  are  told  they  cannot  survive 
without  help.  That  help  can  come  on  a 
large  scale  only  from  tbe  United  States. 

Americans  have  always  been  a  generous 
people.  But  In  this  case  we  are  asked  for 
the  aid  In  the  name  of  our  own  aelf-interest. 
It  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  feeding  and 
clothing  Europe.  It  Is  a  question  of  preserv- 
ing friends  for  help  In  a  show-down  with 
communism. 

At  the  moment,  the  aid  under  considera- 
tion, is  only  temporary.  It  Is  intended  to 
take  Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria  through  the 
coming  winter.  But  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  We  are 
asked  to  meet  an  Immediate  slttiatlon. 

If.  however,  the  President's  advisers  are 
correct,  the  future  of  our  country  and  pos- 
sibly the  world  rests  on  the  decision.  They 
believe  that  those  three  nations  will  go  to 
pieces  without  American  help.    The  people 


who  wUl  pick  up  the  pieces  are  the  C<»n- 
munlsts. 

That  would  represent  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  other  demo- 
cratic nations  of  Europe  to  hold  out  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  by  one  they  would 
fall.  Even  England,  for  all  its  stout  Inde- 
pendence would  be  hard-pressed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  set  their  faces  sternly  against  com- 
munism. In  this  country  it  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  no  more  than  a  toehold.  Kven 
that  is  fast  disappearing.  We  are  a  nation 
that  bellevee  In  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
over  all. 

Therefore  a  Communist  Europe  would 
bring  us  In  dU-ect  conflict  with  a  world 
dominated  largely  by  our  enemies.  Our  only 
allies  would  be  too  weak  to  be  of  service. 
Their  geographical  position  wouldn't  even 
make  them  buffers  against  any  direct  on- 
slaught. 

The  temporary  aid  to  France,  Italy,  and 
Atistria  win  not,  of  course,  stop  this  procees. 
It  is  intended  only  to  prolong  it  and  give  ua 
time  to  consider  more  realistic  and  thor- 
oughgoing measures.  The  Marshall  plan  will 
be  the  basis  for  hammering  out  the  long- 
range  program. 

The  measures  which  we  hope  will  preserve 
a  world  in  which  we  can  live  comfortably  will 
not  come  up  until  the  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  Is  when  the  soul-searching  de- 
cisions must  be  made.  We  must  determine 
Just  how  far  we  can  safely  eacrlflce  to  attain 
our  ends. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of 
aid  we  can  give.  There  are  dangers  In  send- 
ing too  much  and  there  are  dangers  in  send- 
ing too  little.  The  one  would  bankrupt  tis 
and  the  other  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  goods. 

Any  program  that  falls  short  of  giving  the 
western  democracies  a  chance  for  independ- 
ence is  worse  than  no  program  at  all.  It 
merely  places  our  wealth  in  a  strategic  loca- 
tion where  It  can  be  grabbed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

On  the  other  hand  it  will  do  no  onC'  any 
good  to  send  too  much  and  bankrupt  our- 
selves. We  cannot  lead  the  world  unless  we 
have  a  functioning  economy  at  home.  The 
Job  we  have  set  for  ourselves  comes  to  no  leas 
than  leading  the  world  out  of  Its  misery. 

There  are  signs  that  we  can  defeat  com- 
munism decisively  if  we  play  our  cards  right. 
The  spreading  wave  of  riots  in  Italy  and 
Prance  could  well  be  a  sign  that  the  Com- 
munists know  the  people  are  turning  against 
them.  In  desperation  they  may  be  resorting 
to  violence. 

If  this  Is  true,  we  must  play  our  hand  with 
especial  care.  This  is  a  critical  moment  in 
our  history.  If  we  are  found  wanting,  we 
stand  to  lose  all  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great. 


Inconcehrable 
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Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  and  since  we  are 
assembled  in  extra  session  to  consider 
making  additional  appropriations  to  for- 
eign countries,  I  feel  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
constituents  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Army  has  refused  to 
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81  rplus  fann  and  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts ii  I  the  relief  programs  thereby  affect- 
Ins  th  e  farmers  of  America  and  naturally 
rctttlt  ng  In  affecting  the  entire  economy 
0/  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  every  effort  to 
Indue  >  our  govemmental  agencies 
chart  k1  with  the  adminUtratlon  of  the 
relief  programs  to  give  consideration  to 
our  0^  m  farmers  and  the  economy  of  our 
own  c  }untry  by  utilizing  the  surplus  farm 
and  f  irm-canned  agricultural  products, 
and  V  ith  your  permission  I  wish  to  in- 
clude below  copies  of  » letter  dated  Au- 
gust 1,  1947.  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
the  SH^retary  of  State,  and  also  a  copy 
of  a  i  .atement  Issued  by  me  on  Septem- 
ber ii.  |l947.  as  follows,  to  wit : 

09  THB  UinTBB  STATn. 


0«n  <h 


Utwrt] 
tlon 

which 
H    R 


Th« 

d  the 
money 


•Ota. 


Wtahtngtom.  D.  C.  4«yujt  i.  1947. 

3MaC.  IfAMHALL. 

S^ttary  of  8tmt0. 

Depmrtwient  of  State. 

Wthimfton.  D.  C. 
Dsa4  GtimuL  M/ubhall:  I  am  taking  th« 
to  write  you  and  call  to  your  atten- 
la  amendment  by  aenator  TrBmea 
was  added  to  mcUob  Ma.  part  III  ot 
laeo.  melrlng  an  apprepriatlon  for  re- 
lief pxrpoeee.  etc..  and  with  the  ximlnie- 
tratioii  of  which  legislation  your  agency  la 
conccvned. 

amendment  added  to  thla  leglalaUon 
a  result  of  the  demand  of  taxpayers 
country  gaoeraUy,  who  put  up  the 
for  the  approprtatioos.  and  who  have 
suiplu^  farm  and  food  pvoducu  which  should 
be  used  In  these  piograia     At  the  instance 
■MUk  iDWAas  T.  ilxLua,  of  Mary- 
land.  And  ttM  writer,  the  Subcommittee  on 
q[  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
of  Bepreeentatlvaa.  presided  over  by 

Mid  hearings  on  this   problem.     The 
are  now  being  printed  and  I  would 
that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  the  sams, 
so.  I  believe  that  you  will  realtas  Ite 
of  ttoe  atWaiUaB  as  it  affects  our 
that   thsu  de- 
are  proper  and  should  be  complied 


and  U 


mandi 
with. 

Theile  Is  no  longer  admlnlf.tratlon  by  Exec- 
utive <  rder  and  It  la  my  opinion  that  ( 
wiU  lEtist  upon  their  wishes  belag 
a  Qd  the  letter  aad  «im  of  tba 
•  lopted  by  the 
In  ooo  pllance  with  the  same.  The  economy 
thJp  country  and  consideration  for  its 
the  taxpayers,  and  their  Indxistrtes 
it  in  the  administration 
berain  discussed  rather  than 
the  fabcles  or  Idiosynr  ■sites  of  the  beneA- 
ctaries  of  the  largeese  of  our  taxpayers. 

I  re  ireeent  the  largest  sweetpotsto-pro- 
area  of  the  United  Statca — Loulsi- 
ad  my  section  is  erltleaUy  affected  by 
a  treniendous  surplus  of  rweetpotatoes.  and 
the  ei  tire  lndusti7  is  in  distress  as  there 
la  a  •«]  rplua  of  over  2.500.000  eases  of  canned 
itf  otatoee.  and  whUe  I  am  in  favor  of 
utillBi^  other  surplus  foods  my  obligation 
to  my  own  constituents.  The  resist- 
ance f  ■am  thoee  charged  with  the  purehM* 
and  d  stributlon  of  food 
potato  »  are  concerned  VMi  ttat  sweetpota 
toes  d  d  not  contain  suAdent  calories  and 
Tttamlos.  etc..  and  that  foreigners  did  not 
know  low  to  use  or  prepare  rweetpotatoes, 
lor  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a 
It  showing  the  caloric  and  vttaoitn 
at  sweetpota  toes,  and  aU  that  la 
to  ose  same  for  food  Is  to  open  the 
can  wiih  a  can  opener,  hatchet,  or  ax.  Also, 
sweetp  itatoes  do  not  require  anything  added 
to  thej  a  iB  order  to  eat  them,  whereas  wheat 
or  oth<  r  grains  require  costly  additions. 


Anothm  boreaueratle  argument  has 
that  tovaltners  did  not  know  how  to 
swealpalMloas.    In  ansvrer  to  thli»  when 
UNRRA  was  to  OSS  sweetpotatocs  which 
dehydrated,    we    had    them    prepare 
prlBted  In  eight  foreign  languages  to 
on  the  cans  giving  Instnictlona.    The 
can  be  done  with  canned  sweetpota toea. 

I  am  respectfully  calhiif  to  year  atl 
theee  facts  In  regard  to  the 
of  tha  iHBds  of  the  Dnlted  Statee 
approprlatod  for  the  relief  programa, 
further  respectfully  requeet  that  the 
be  given  consideration  with  a  view  to 
tag  sweetpotatocs  in  these  programs 
feed  our  armed  forces  In  the  occupied 
tries,  and  if  not.  my  State  and  the 
■vaalpotato-prodtacteg  ana  of   the  Ui 
States  will  face  disastar  as  the  new 
now  coming  on.  and  If  the  surplus  Is  not 
laed   for   relief   purpoaee,   there   will   be 
market  for  the  new  crop. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  situation  is 
parable  In  other  sections  of  the  United  8t 
where  there  sre  surplus  food  snd  farm 
\Kts.  snd  It  is  my  opinion  and  the 
of  the  Congress  that  the  fund^  appr 
should  be  used  also  to  give  relief  to  otu 
people,  the  taxpaym. 
Very  respaetfuUy. 

■anar  D.  LAacaaa.  Jr. 
Jfembcr  of  Congrt 

WasHWCTOM.  D.  C.  September  9,  H 

nKTvaan  st  imaT  o.  laacsM.  ja.. 
sxirrATTvx  reoM   LomaUNA.  ok  ths 
antJATioif 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Government 
ministration  of  the  relief  and  other 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  un| 
high  prices  for  food  in  this  country, 
programs  for  relief  of  Kurope.  Asia,  and 
areas  occupied  by  our  country  are  be  ng 
nOnlstcred  by  the  State  Department  and; 
Army,  and  as  a  result  of  that  admlniatri 
which  I  think  is  a  short-sighted  and  Inl 
sigent  policy,  and  by  their  refusal  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  by  not  pur 
taig  supplemental  surplaa  tarm  products  I 
cause  they  claim  that  some  of  these  si 
foods  t\o  not  contain  an  equal  amoi 
calories  as  do  grains  and  fats  and  oils, 
are  rebponsible  for  the  Increased  pric 
food  to  the  Amer.can  consumer. 

There   used   t(f  be   certain   fundam« 
which  prwaded.  such  as  prices  were 
vpaa  supply  snd  demand,  and  that  there  j 
a  eauae  for  every  effect. 

I  stiU  believe  that  theee  f  imdamentals 
raU  in  regard  to  the  preeent  food  slti 
and  the  dlarsgard  for  the  same  bring 
the  present  situation  due  to  the  arbll 
and  unreaaonahle  policy  of  those  in 
at  the  parchaatag  ot  the  foods  used  in 
preeent  relief  and  other  programs  by 
purchase  of  only  the  basic  and  high- 
content  grain,  fats  and  oUs.  and  other 
and  which  resulu  in  the  skyrocketing 
prices  that  the  American  consumer  bss 
In  competition  to  the  Government.  In 
words,  the  more  of  these  foods  thaS  i 
smment  buys,  the  Ixigher  up  gtMa  1 
and  the  more  money  the  product  r<«ta 
American  taxpayer.  Last  year  the  C<: 
appropriated  approximately  tO.OOO.OOO.i 
thin  programs,  and  as  s  result  of  the 
9t  the  administrators  the  cost  of  a 
parable  amount  of  food  purchased 
bled  in  price,  thereby  doubling  the 
theee  Items  to  the  American  consumer. 

During   the   last   year   the   United   81 
exported     to    all    foreign    markets 
I  JOO.OOO.OOO  poundi  of  meat  and  edible 
aoe.941.000  bushela  of  wheat,  fruits  and 
tablee  valued  at  S386JTr,000.  and  dahry 
nets  and  sggs  valued  st  •450.a06.000. 

Another  fsctor  in  addition  to  the 
the  basic  and  selective  foods  taken  sway 


ler  is  tiiat  it  increases 

toods.    As  an  example. 

ke  production  of  1.000.- 

c»m  crop,  with  tha  un 

rument  programa.  tha 

^ased  as  a  consequence. 

Ice  of  meat  goes  up  sky 

I  to  feed  cattle  and  hoffi 

etc. 

kte  in  the  Union  has 
which  would  be  used 
Id   the  utUlsattcn  oT 
rould  help  the 
Ire  United   States,   and 
American  farmer  who 
jand   who   puts   up   the 
approprlstes  by  paying 
by  paying  taxn.  the 
lueta.  would  protect 
lomy  snd  provide  some 
products. 
I  the  programs  i»ve  dis- 
the    miMlBli   of    the 
ructicna  to  the  gonra- 
;ed  with  the  purchase 
»lief  ptirpoaes.  for  as  a 
on  the  subject  befon 
kittee   on    foods   of    the 
Ittve  headed  by  Repre- 
of  Mtnneeota,  an 
ided  to  the  food  relief 
jvemment   to   purchase 
practicable,  farm  sur- 
the   spending   of   the 
jy  the  bill.    The  carry- 
ted   foods  of  all   kinds 
States  from  last  year 
3nomy  of  the  country 
canned  foods  are  pur- 
Iprograms.  and  the  fact 
]cf  theee  stirplus  canned 
rpartment  of  Agrlcul- 
lental  ageociee  calling 
[the  country  to  increase 
Ion  as  these  foods  were 
I  the  Government .     The 
Id  now  they  cannot  sell 
produced  by  the  Oov- 
intlme.  another  crop  is 
the  processors  and  dls- 
^uy   these  new  crops  m 
full  of  canned  foods 

iington  for  a  week  with 
my  district.  Mr.  J    P 
sweetpotato   handler 
I.  who  contacted  all  of 
Iclals  and  agencies  who 
lese  programs,  and  Ifr. 
veetpotatoes     In     cans 
lorle  and  vitamin  value 
delivered  in  Hamburg. 
fbelow  the  cost  of  dellv- 
ps  In  Chicago,  m..  but 
Bted,   notwithstanding 
of  Agrlctiltive  rerom- 
ktoes  be  utillaed  In  these 
extent. 
Agriculture  recognizes 
situation  OS  the  same 
Ifarmer.  as  for  Instance, 
idustry  under  di9cus- 
now  being  harvested 
of  a  very  limited  de- 
Department  of   Agrl- 
eagall  amendment  vrlll 
these  fresh  new  crops 
[the  support   price   and 
itoes  do  not  keep,  the 
II  make  another  con- 
loss,  as  no  doubt,  the 
t>e  dumped  as  wss  the 
some  time  ago. 
potatoes  will  not  be 
^ers  until  they  dispose 
(8  of  surplus  canned 

istratton  of  the  aeriotis- 
snd  other  farm  prod- 
ire  likewise  affected. 
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X  am  sure  thst  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  greatly  disturbed  aiwut  the  present  high 
cosU  of  food  and  with  the  administration 
of  the  relief-food  programs,  and  with  the 
annotincement  that  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  convened  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, I  feel  that  they  will  do  something  about 
this  situation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  may 
reorganize  the  whole  existing  set-up  for  re- 
lief purposes  by  taking  the  administration 
away  from  the  present  administrators,  or 
discontinue  the  program  entirely  unless  the 
seonomy  of  the  United  States  Is  taken  Into 
consideration,  and  unless  this  Is  done.  It  Is 
my  ftirther  opinion  that  the  Congress  will 
refuse  to  appropriate  any  further  funds  for 
these  purposes  as  the  taxpayer  who  puts  up 
the  money  through  taxes  must  be  given  con- 
sideration, for  apparently,  as  I  have  stated, 
no  consideration  has  been  given  either  to 
the  utilization  of  farm  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts, canned  and  uncanned;  nor  has  any  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  Imposition  of  in- 
creased prices  for  the  American  consumer 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
the  scarce  and  critical  basic  foods  which  are 
essential  to  the  American  consumer;  and 
further,  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  under  the  Tydlngs 
smendment  providing  for  the  utilization  df 
surplus  farm  products. 

Normally,  bread  used  to  cost  the  domestic 
consumer  from  5  to  6  cents  a  loaf;  now  the 
American  housewife  has  to  pay  15  and  16 
cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  other  feeds 
are  proportionate  in  cost,  all  due  to  the  Gov- 
ernment insisting  on  utilizing  only  the  best 
and  t>asic  foods  for  relief  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  permission  to 
Include  in  these  remarks  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper article  quoting  the  Honorable 
Styles  Bricces,  the  Republican  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
of  date  November  15,  1947.  which  is  as 
follows: 

Make   Surk   Rfuxf  STJi»PUrs  Reach   Needt. 

Bbidces  Urges — Senator  on  European  Totm 

Saw  "MU.FS  or  American  Goods  Spoiling 

ON  Dump" 

CoNcoao,  N.  H..  November  14.— Senator 
BaiDcxa.  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire,  said 
today  the  United  States  should  halt  aid  to 
Europe  until  certain  the  material  Is  reaching 
the  proper  recipients  and  should  Investigate 
what  he  called  wholesale  European  misuse 
and  deetnjctlon  of  American  relief  goods. 

Bridcks.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  just  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  European  area,  recom- 
mended a  "sort  of  reconstruction  finance  cor- 
poration" to  make  certain  relief  goods  reach 
the  common  people  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

SAW  nNTTEO  STATES  GOODS  ON  DUICP 

He  said  he  saw  "miles"  of  American  goods 
spoiling  on  a  dump  where  they  had  lain  a 
year  or  more,  and  charged  that  Communist 
guerillas  in  Greece  were  wearing  clothes  and 
tisin;*  weapons  sent  under  lend-lease  to  the 
Greek  Army. 

German  war  plants  in  the  American  zone, 
he  said,  were  being  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  Russia  and  her  satellites,  "the  greatest 
potential  threats  at  this  time." 

BsmoES  said  it  was  inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress should  be  asked  to  appropriate  $500,- 
000.000  for  the  occupied  areas  In  Europe 
"while  at  the  same  time  we  are  allovrlng  the 
destruction  of  the  only  chance  to  get  Europe 
on  a  self-supporting  basis." 

CALLS  POLICT  ASININS 

The  United  States,  he  said,  is  doing  in 
Europe  "some  of  the  most  asinine  things  I 
ever  heard  of  any  cotmtry  doing." 


He  said  money  and  food  would  not  solve 
the  immediate  problem  in  Greece  because  of 
the  current  loose  methods  of  distribution. 
He  urged  the  United  States  send  Army  officers 
to  work  with  the  Greek  Army  against  the 
guerillas  or  withdraw  all  aid  from  the  cotmtry. 

Before  approving  funds  for  European  aid. 
Bridges  said,  his  commission  would  investi- 
gate several  asinine  and  stupid  situations. 

The  senior  New  Hampshire  Senator  said  the 
United  States  should  Insist  that  European 
countries  put  their  houses  In  order  and  in- 
stall new  methods  of  taxation  to  replace  their 
present  weird  and  loose  system. 

tTRCES  tXTRRENCT    REFORM 

European  currencies  should  be  stabilized. 
Bridges  said,  and  the  United  States  should 
first  appraise  the  home  situation  and  deter- 
mine what  can  be  spared  and  then  decide 
where  it  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

Throughout  Europe,  he  said,  was  "the 
shadow  of  the  threat  of  communism." 
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Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  have  a  golden  anniversary  in  the 
service  of  God,  but  few  provide  the  spirit- 
ual need  of  the  church  in  the  same  com- 
munity for  half  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rev.  T.  J.  C.  Stellhorn  who  is  celebrating 
his  golden  anniversary  of  spiritual  service 
to  his  people  in  the  same  parish,  and  I 
want  to  include  a  newspaper  item  cover- 
ing his  50-year  pastorate  at  Zion  Luther- 
an Chu/ch,  Sandusky,  Ohio: 

Dr.  Stzllho^n's  ANNivERSARr  To  Review 
RzsiTLTs  or  His  5C-Tear  Pastorate  Hers 
(The  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  of 
Dr.  T.  J.  C.  Stellhorn '8  pastorate  at  Zion 
Lutheran  Church  will  feature  a  review  of 
some  of  the  tangible  fruits  of  his  50  years 
of  faithful  and  untiring  service.  The  festival 
service  at  11  o'clock  Sunday  morning  at  the 
Junior  nigh  school  and  the  testimonial  ban- 
quet following  at  1  ;30  will  dramatically  pre- 
sent these  visible  evidences  of  his  ministerial 
activity.) 

During  Dr.  Stellhorn's  50-year  pastorate  at 
Zion  Church,  he  has  founded  and  established 
three  Lutheran  congregations,  and  given  con- 
siderable assistance  In  the  establishment  of 
another  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  San- 
dusky area.  When  Dr.  Stellhorn  first  ar- 
rived In  Sandusky  In  1897,  the  parish  of  Zion 
Church  extended  from  east  of  Huron  to  what 
was  then  known  as  Mustcash,  which  Is  now 
known  as  Whites  Landing.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  Zion  Church,  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  small  congregation  which  had  been  es- 
tablished many  years  before  at  Mustcash.  In 
1901  Dr.  Stellhorn  gathered  the  Lutheran  peo- 
ple In  the  village  and  country  surrounding 
Castalla  Into  a  congregation  and  founded 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  of  Castalla.  The 
work  at  Mustcash  was  later  on  combined  with 
Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  Castalla. 

Then,  Dr.  Stellhorn  turned  his  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  Lutheran  Church  In  Huron. 
In  19t'2  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  of  Huron 
was  founded  and  served  by  Dr.  Stellhorn  until 
1907.  At  this  time  this  parish  was  combined 
with  the  St.  Jolin  Lutheran  Chtirch  at  Union 


Comers  and  called  its  own  {tastor.  As  soon 
as  these  two  parishes  had  been  established, 
the  need  for  s  Lutheran  Church  was  recog- 
nized ir  the  Venice  area.  Sunday  schools 
were  conducted  st  Venice  in  the  town  hall, 
and  at  a  small  red  brick  schoolhouse  at 
Brick  Mill,  a  mile  and  one-half  south  of 
Venice,  and  also  In  the  town  hall  at  Bay 
Bridge.  These  three  Sunday  schools  were 
eventually  combined  into  one  when  Zion 
Lutheran  Church  erected  what  was  first 
known  as  the  chapel  at  Venice  in  1914,  which 
has  been  since  1926  the  self-supporting  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  Church  of  Venice.  In  the  years 
1905-06,  Dr.  Stellhorn  gave  considerable  time 
and  effort  In  helping  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran 
Church  of  Sandusky  to  become  soUdly  es- 
tablished as  a  congregation. 

Besides  this  work  in  the  Sandusky  area. 
Dr.  Stellhorn  saw  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  Sunday  school  at  Vickery.  This  has 
since  been  Incorporated  into  the  St.  Paul 
Lutheran  Church  parish  of  Clyde.  These 
thres  fiourishjug  Lutheran  congresations, 
Grace  of  Castalla.  Zion  of  Huron,  and  Trin- 
ity of  Venice,  and  In  addition  St.  PaiU  of 
Sandusky,  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the  un- 
fl::gglng  missionary  zeal  of  Dr.  Stellhorn. 
These  congregations  and  their  pastors,  the 
Reverend  C.  J  Renner,  of  Castalla,  ths 
Reverend  Wm.  R.  Lucht,  of  Huron;  the  Rev- 
erend Norman  H.  Schellhase,  of  Venice;  and 
the  Reverend  J.  A.  Griffith,  of  Sandusky,  are 
all  uniting  with  Zion  Church  in  the  festival 
service  at  11  o'clock  at  the  Junior  high  school. 

EXERTS    CHRISTIAM     INFinENC* 

Another  evidence  of  the  great  Christian 
Influence  which  Dr.  Stellhorn  has  exerted 
upon  countless  numbers  will  be  dramatized 
in  the  presence  at  the  fiftieth  anniverssry 
celebration  of  the  men  who  were  led  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  the  service  of  God  during 
these  50  years  of  Dr.  Stellhorn's  pastorate. 
At  present  these  men  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  in  the  church,  from  Baltimore,  Md.. 
to  Appleton,  Wis.  They  will  march  In  an  Im- 
pressive processional  of  clergy  along  with  the 
pastors  of  the  local  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions at  the  festival  service  at  the  Junior  high 
school.  At  the  testimonial  banquet  at  1:30 
these  men  wUl  be  presented  and  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  briefly  testify  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Stellhorn  In  their  Uvea.  The 
following  are  the  nam'ik  of  those  who  have 
dedlcat<^J  their  lives  to  the  Lord's  service 
during  the  50  years  of  Dr.  Stellhorn's  pastor- 
ate at  Zion  Church  : 

The  Reverend  George  Holn.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
the  Reverend  Walter  Wletzke  (deceased); 
the  Reverend  William  P.  Schmidt,  D.  D.. 
Yoimgstown;  the  Reverend  Frank  Reuter. 
Appleton,  Wis.;  the  Reverend  Lecnard  Lud- 
wlg,  D.  D.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Knupke,  Payne.  Ohio;  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Stelihom,  Jr.,  Sandusky;  the  Rever- 
end August  Gysan.  Alexandria,  Va.;  the  Rev- 
erend Ralph  Piper.  Columbus;  the  Reverend 
Maurice  D.  White.  Lima;  the  Reverend  WU- 
11am  Kiether,  Oregon,  111.;  Prof.  Magnus  Pay- 
son  (deceased);  seminarian.  Earl  T.  Knaus, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  vicar,  Richard  Gast, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

During  these  same  50  rears,  a  considerable 
number  of  young  women  who  were  reared  in 
Zion  Church  have  left  their  home  congrega- 
tion to  help  their  husbands  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  They  are  Mrs.  Martha  Vandersee 
Harman,  Cleveland:  Mrs.  Lena  'iChman 
Knauer  (deceased);  Mrs.  Luella  Ley  Heln, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Mrs.  Ida  Baum  Aliwardt. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Christine  Bsum 
Woelke.  Pidgeon,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Helena  Ound- 
lach  Ludwig.  Niagara  Palls.  N.  T.;  Mrs.  Cora 
Knupke  Doermann.  Tirupatl,  India:  Mrs. 
Doris  Gundlach  Giese.  Cessna  Fark,  111.;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Shellhom  Hacker.  Shippenvllle.  Pa. 

These  daughters  of  Zion  Church  have  also 
been  invited  to  return  for  this  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebration  and  wUl  be  presented  at 
the  testimonial  banquet. 
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K.  DIdellua  will  serve  aa  the  organ- 
festival  service  at  the  Junior  high 
Be  has  choeen  to  play  Prelude  on 
Burg,  by  Paulkea.  as  organ  offer- 
suite  Oothlque.  by  Boatimann. 
xistlude.  Jubilate  Deo.  by  8Dw. 
(ikotra  of  aU  o<  tha  churdaaa  partlct- 
tha  oriabratkm  are  to  farm  a  lafga 
>f  13S  volcea  tor  the  festival  a«vtea. 
Parker,  the  director  of  the  aanlor 
Zlon  Church,  la  directing  this  maaa 
They  are  stnglng  two  favorite  an- 
Dr.  tamnjia.  My  Ood  and  I.  a  Let- 
arranged  by  Sartil;  and  Unfold 
by  Ooxmod.     MlaB  Laura  Long, 
org&nlst  of  Zlon  Church,  will  accompany 
choir  anthems  on  the  piano. 

Inquiries  have  been  continuing  to 

for  additional  reservations  for  the 

banquet.    All  of  the  700  places  at 

tablea  bava  been  spoken   for. 

wbo  bava  baan  unable  to  ob- 
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In  tba  balaoay  of  tba  junkir 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc> 
ii^clude  the  following  Nayy  Day  ad- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  L. 
before  members  and  guests  of 
League  of  the  United  States, 
Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La.,  Octo- 
1M7: 


many  raaaoaa  to  ba  bappy  at 
to  meat  wttft  jam  bara  In 
af  Navy  Day.    Pfrat,  I  recall  a 

aasnrlatlon  with  the  Navy  League 

councua    tbroogboot    the    United 

The  oatatandtaf  manner  in  which 

tbla  annual  ob- 

ct  tbatay. 

to  tba  Nary; 
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maka  it  nniqtie  among  American  ettiea 
than  that,  this  greet  metropolis  wns  In 
forefront  dxirlng  the  war  among  thoee  a 
mimltlea  that  gave  the  Navy  the  wherewlt 
to  vanqulah  the  enemy. 

But.  above  all.  I  am  grateful  for  thla 
portiuilty  to  dlscom  with  you  tba  importi 
of  enstirlng  publla  eoBadonanam  of  the 
of  the  Navy  In  the  framework  of  Natlc 
Security  and  as  a  potent  factor  for 


We  know  the  pride  which  this  part  at 
country  haa  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Navy  Is 
of  the  help  you  have  rendered  to  it  thr 
the  years. 

Today  Is  the  twenty-sixth  observance 
Navy  Day.  and  I  believe  it  has  very 
significance  for  us  and  for  the  United  Stat 

For  the  first  time,  our  comrades  In  ar 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Air  Porce  are 
tlclpatlng    In    Navy    Day    throughout 
UBltod  Stotas.   This  unity  of  purpose  whi 
haa  aslsted  between  the  services,  but  wt 
previous  administrative  arrangement 
to  obscure,  is  now  evident  to  all.    I  bell 
that  Navy  Day  affords  all  of  ua  a  spiel 
opportunity  to  reafltam  this  unity,  which 
finds  true  legal  symbolism  In  the  Natioi 
Security  Act.  which  has  aat  up,  under  a 
retary  of  Defenae.  tha  wganlaatlon  we  kn4 
as  the  National  Military  Establishment. 

Somewhat  like  the  Three  Musketeers, 
are  "all  for  one  and  one  for  all."    In 
we  reflect — as  our  lasting  unity  as  a  natU 
does — the  true  meaning  of  the  motto  of 
United  States.  "E  Plurlbus  Unum." 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  point  otit 
you  that  there  is  no  feeling  on  our  part 
we  were  more  than  a  partner  in  the 
struggle  from   1941  to  1946.     It  is  not 
Imfdlcation  of  the  Navy  Day  alogan.  "Vlcl 
in  War — Guardian  In  Peace"  that  we  w« 
tba  sola  victors  and  that  today  we  are 


I  knows  what  a  magnificent  part  < 
Navy  played  In  winning  the  war.    This 
ba  aald  of  the  other  services  aa  well,  becan 
It  was  the  doae  teamwork  among  the 
Navy.  Air  Porce.  Marine  Corpa.  Coast  Q\ 
and  our  valiant  merchant  marine  which  gi 
us  the  final  victory.    This  triumph  wai 
alone  the  feat  of  the  military   which 
the  brunt  of  physical  assault  on   land, 
aea.  and  In  the  air.    It  was  founded  upon 
support  of  our  cttlaens  at  home  who 
on  the  battle  of  production  in  industry 
in  agriculture.     The  cordial  bonds  beti 
the  Navy  and  American  industry  are  Qttli 
symbolized  by  the  contribution  of  your 
city  of  New  Orleans,  whose  Industry  gave 
Navy  ahlpe  and   equipment  with   which 
meet  the  enemy  In  all  theaters  of  war 

Tbla  spint  of   teamwork   is   perhape 
moat     conapicuous     characteristic     of 
American     dtlaen.     0\ir     military 
supported  by  Industry  at  home,  united 
efforts     to    form     the     undefeatable 
Tbeaa  foreae  engaged  the  enemy  wherever  1 
could  be  foond  with  a  unity  of  action 
made  Anal  victory  Inevitable.    This 
nation — proven    In    practice— Is    now 
complete  and  permanent  by  the  law  of 
land  whieh  gtvea  being  to  our  new  Nat 
Military  Istabllshment. 

It  la  my  firm  belief  that  this  lee  Mat 
all   the  elements  eaaentlal    to 
latfcm  of  an  Integrated  force  adeqt 
for  our  national  seouity.    With  a 
Ooonctl  imder  the  chairmanship  of  tbe  : 
dent  of  the  United  Statea.  our  natloi\n1 
may  be  effectively  evaluated  with  re.<;:.ectj 
tba  rl<ks  and  tba  atakes  which  involve. 
mdeed  fortmaate  that  this  new  organ! 
created  during  the  admlnl 
of  ttke  present  encnmbant  of  the  White  ; 
who  Is  deeply  intarsaSad  In  giving  thla 
try  a  security  system  as  perfect  as  men 
It.     Every  time  we  meet  with  him,  1 1 
at  the  detailed  knowledge  be 
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our  ships  are  in  storage,  preaerved  In  the  so- 
called  "mothball"  fleet,  which  is  maintained 
as  a  reserve  against  any  emergency.  If  this 
fleet  Is  to  be  of  value,  the  Navy  must  have 
enough  trained  men  in  Its  regular  and  reserve 
ranks  to  man  these  shlpa  and  place  them  in 
effective  operation  within  a  reasonable  time. 
I  ask  your  support  ta  helping  us  solve  this 
manpower  problem. 

I  believe  you  will  recall  the  folly  of  scrap- 
ping cur  Navy  after  World  War  I.  We  shall 
not  repeat  this  folly.  As  members  of  the 
Navy  League,  you  have  a  patriotic  duty  to 
create  a  live  public  consciousness  of  the 
need  for  adequate  sea-air  power.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  national  defense  organization  and 
the  security  of  our  country  and  our  very 
homes  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  why  I  take  this  occasion  to  im- 
press upon  you.  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Navy  League,  the  sariousness  of  the 
prcblem  and  the  responsibility  which  you 
share  in  solving  it. 

Sea -air  power  is  a  potent  factor  In  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  The  Navy  has 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  coordinated 
services  but  its  mission  and  its  functions  re- 
main the  same:  to  protect  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  to  support  our  forces  of  occu- 
pation in  .former  enemy  countries,  to  protect 
our  peaceful  commerce  on  the  seas,  and  in 
all  appropriate  ways  to  support  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Now  the  very  nature  of  sea-air  power 
makes  It  a  potent  factor  in  international  re- 
lations, because  its  chief  characteristics  are 
mobility  and  fleslbllity.  Therefore,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  tbe  Navy  should  maintain  itself 
always  abreast  of  happenings  in  far-off 
places.  It  must  provide  defense  of  our  own 
sea  approaches.  This  is  no  small  task  when 
you  consider  America  Is  virtually  an  island 
surrounded  by  two  great  oceans.  We  must 
have  naval  forces  adequate  for  control  of 
these  approaches. 

But  OUT  responsibility  does  not  end  here. 
The   United   States   must  share   in   the   re- 
sp'^nsibillty  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world.     To  accomplish  this,  we  must  have 
free  access  to  world  waterways  at  all  times 
and  be  able  to  deny  such  access  to  the  enemy 
In  time  of  war.    The  magnitude  of  this  task 
becomes  apparent  when  you  consider  that 
70  percent  o'  the  earth's  stirface  is  water. 
Tliere  is  no  possible  way  of  fulfilling  this 
obligation   without  adequate  sea-air   forces 
In  being  and  trained  personnel  to  man  them. 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  inadequacy 
Lavt   been  graphically  illustrated  In  r  cent 
history.    At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
naval  weakness  invited  attack  in  the  Pacific. 
The  result  was  Pearl  Harbor  and  temporary 
loss  of  control  which  prolonged  the  war  at 
great  expense  in  lives  and  national  wealth. 
Aggressor  nations  have  always  been  tempted 
to  attack  any  country  whose  defenses  are  so 
weak  as  to  make  tbe  gamble  worth  while. 
We  mu3t  make  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
future  repetition  of  such  perfidy.     America 
Is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  lead- 
ing nonaggressor  nation.    Immediately  after 
World  War  11.  with  the  greatest  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Porce  team  in  history,  we  accom- 
plished the  fastest  demobilization  the  world 
ha-  ever  known.    We  grantee",  the  Philippines 
their  independence  on  time.    We  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  unswervingly  to  the  prlncl- 
pl  3   of   the   United    Natloiie.     The   smaller 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  us  as  the  greatest 
bulwark  for  peace  In  this  war-weary  tinlverse. 
Developments  in  tbe  world  today  empha- 
sis   our  reeponaibility  and  our  need  for  sea- 
air  power  adequate  to  fulfill  cur  obligations. 
Tbe  health  and  vigor  of  this  Nation,  its 
very  life,  depend  upon  tbe  exchange  of  goods 
we  are  able  to  make  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  thus  furnish  ou.   economy  with 
the  Ufeblood   of  raw  materials  we  do  not 
ourselves  produce. 


No  one  who  lived  through  Wcvld  War  n 
can  ever  forget  the  degree  to  which  our  mil- 
itary production  is  dependent  upon  the  im- 
portation of  critical  materials.  Unfortu- 
nately, very  few  of  vs  realize  the  extent  to 
which  our  peacetime  nonmllitary  industrial 
production  depends  upon  these  same  imports. 
We  Americans  have  been  prone  to  boast  of 
our  self-sufficiency,  but  If  the  steady  flow  of 
even  a  lew  raw  materials  were  Interrupted  for 
Just  a  short  time  the  economy  of  this  country 
would  suffer  a  ruder  Jolt  than  it  received  In 
the  early  igsO's 

Not  a  ton  of  steel  can  be  manufactured 
without  manganese.  Yet  we  depend  upon 
Imports  lor  97  percent  of  our  needs. 

High-speed  tools  require  alloy  steel  which 
derives  its  hardness  at  high  temperatures 
from  tungsten.  We  Import  60  percent  of  our 
tungsten  requirements. 

Chromium  is  useci  as  an  alloy  In  the  mak- 
ing of  stainless  and  heat-  and  acid-resistant 
steel.  These  steels  are  indispensable  to  the 
oil  and  chemical  Industries.  We  depend 
almost  entirely  on  Imparts  for  essential 
material. 

Before   and    during    the   war    the    United 
States  consumed   about  46  percent  of   the 
world  production  of  tin.     It  was  all  imported. 
During    ihe   war   the   United   States   pro- 
duced 27  percent  of  the  world  output  of  lead, 
but  we  consumed  50  percent  of  the  world 
output. 
The  figures  are  almost  the  same  for  zinc. 
The  drains   upon   our  reserves  of  copper 
and  Iron  ore  are  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  Is  also  the  fact  that  both  of 
these  commodities  are  now  being  Imported  in 
great  volume.  J 

At  the  very  peak  of  our~vrar  effort,  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1945,  the  dally  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products  for  the  mili- 
tary services  and  domestic  consumption  was 
a  little  over  5,500,000  barrels  per  day.  Today, 
that  consumption  is  almost  6,000,000  barrels 
per  day. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  Americans  that 
the  steady,  peaceful  flow  of  commerce  over 
the  seven  seas  is  a  vital  necessity  to  thla 
country.  Without  it,  out  economy  would 
retrogress  50  years. 

To  no  one  would  such  an  event  be  more 
calamitous  than  to  the  armed  services.  We 
know  that  there  can  be  no  real  military 
strength  that  is  not  based  upon  a  strong 
economy.  Our  Industrial  potential,  our  re- 
sources and  mass  production  methods,  and 
the  skill  of  our  manpower  have  combined  to 
make  us  the  great  Nation  that  we  are.  Na- 
tional foresight  must  keep  pace  in  order  that 
a  strong  national  economy  be  assured.  Your 
Navy  will  never  be  a  partner  to  any  action 
which  in  any  way  tends  to  undermine  it. 
On  the  contrary,  we  will  continue  to  be  zeal- 
ous in  the  cultivation  of  an  ever-stronger 
economy  and  a  dynamic  industry  of  ever- 
Increasing  tempo. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  world  system 
Is  not  going  to  be  accomplished  overnight. 
At  the  best,  there  will  be  delays,  irritations 
and  seemingly  endless  disappointments.  We 
must  not  permit  them  to  discourage  us.  In 
the  trying  years  that  lie  ahead,  when  we  feel 
that  our  zeal  and  our  d3termlnatlon  is  flag- 
ging, we  might  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
asked  only  to  work  for  something  for  which 
many  men  died. 

We  must  wage  peace  as  we  waged  war — 
with  everything  we  have,  with  all  our 
strength,  all  our  aklll,  and  all  our  heart. 

I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  to 
secure  the  peace  until  it  works  we  must  be 
militarily  strong.  The  strength  of  all  the 
resources  whieh  have  made  America  great  Is 
only  valid  when  properly  instired  against  de- 
struction by  any  possible  enemy.  When  the 
chips  are  down  we  have  only  what  we  can 
effectively  protect. 

We  have  had  en  example  of  this  within 
very  recent  memory.     We  becanie  the  victims 


ot  aggression  6  years  ago  hstoiws  we  had  not 
fully  learned  the  lesson  which  World  War  I 
should  have  tatight  ua  and  our  guard  was 
down,  even  though  we  knew  that  Intema- 
.  tional  banditry  was  on  the  loose  In  Eiuopa 
and  Asia 

Conversely,  a  years  ago,  when  our  military, 
naval,  and  air  strength  was  at  its  peak,  we 
exerted  an  influence  in  international  affairs 
commensurate  with  our  position  as  the  great- 
est democracy  In  the  world.  In  the  months 
since  VJ-day  we  have  pared  thla  etrength 
down  to  but  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self,  and 
day  by  day,  as  demobilization  prc^reased.  aa 
we  closed  strategic  bases  or  put  the  major 
part  of  our  fleet  in  "moth  balls."  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  council  of  powers  which  we 
call  tbe  United  Nations  have  found  their 
tasks  increasingly  difficult. 

Tbe  time  has  come  to  be  firm  with  our- 
selves If  we  wish  to  give  meaning  to  the  firm- 
ness we  would  assume  In  democracy's  defense 
abroad.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
count  it  a  privilege  to  be  among  those  who 
would  be  as  bold  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  aa 
we  were  daring  in  our  recent  battle  for 
siuTival. 

The  opportunity  which  lies  before  us  may 
be  our  very  last  if  we  do  not  seize  It  eagerly 
and  pursue  our  peaceful  purpose  with  all  our 
zeal. 

While  I  bespeak  the  Nation's  need  for 
strength,  I  pray  God  that  the  day  may  come 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  navy, 
or  an  army,  or  an  air  force — when  the  argo- 
sies of  the  sea  and  the  land  and  tbe  air  shall 
be  the  peaceful  convoys  of  commerce. 

I  trust  that  that  blessed  day  of  real  and 
total  disarmament  will  come  during  our  life- 
time. But  until  It  does,  we  must  not  defeat 
ourselves  through  unpreparedness.  We 
mtist  be  strong  so  that  we  may  effectively 
champion  peace  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  Americans,  with  one 
voice,  will  affirm  with  me.  on  this  day.  the 
necessity  for  an  army,  an  air  force,  and  a 
navy  capable  of  snuffing  out  any  threat 
against  the  Just  and  enduring  peace  for  which 
the  entire  world  yearns. 

In  unity  there  is  strength  and  In  our 
strength  lies  the  peace  of  the  future  and 
the  salvation  of  humanity  now  and  for  the 
far  tomorrow. 


Some  Thonfhts  on  Foreifn  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  of  November  2. 1947.  This 
Is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  Middle  West.  Whether  any 
individual  is  for  or  against  foreign  aid, 
the  views  expressed  by  this  great  editor, 
John  S.  Knight,  are  food  for  thought 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. 

VOaDCH    Am    PLAN    SBOtTLO    EZ    JTTDCZD    ON 
FACTS NOT    PEOPACANDA 


Before  Congress  meets  in  special 
on  November  17  to  consider  President  Tru- 
man's recommendations  for  stop-gap  aid  to 
Europe,  there  is  time  to  evaluate  the  potency 
of  the  long-range  Marshall  plan  as  an  effec- 
tive weapon  In  our  imdeclared  war  against 
Btissla. 
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8Ute  Department  uA^iatn  to  the  Prwt- 
dent  dec!  ur«  that  Immadtate  balp  (or  Europe 
U  necaaai  rj  to  prevent  starvation  and  elril 
unraat.  ]  utlfliiUrly  in  France  and  Italy. 
Tbay  bd  rva  a)m»  that  an  annual  outlay  of 
troaa  five  to  eight  billions  a  year  under  the 
ManlMUl  plan  Is  the  only  practical  way  to 
prevent  e  anmunlsm  from  enveloping  Europe. 

There  c  ui  be  little  quarrel  with  the  appro- 
priation It  funds  for  purely  humanlUrlan 
purpoMs.  No  American  with  the  slightest 
tlnga  of  ( onsclence  la  unwilling  to  help  feed 
the  hun{ry.  clothe  the  naked,  or  furnish 
fuel  to  k  !ep  Uttie  chlldran  wwm  tad  com> 
fortiMe. 

TlMreK. 
aa  to  tba 
lara  tnto 


nlam 


.  grave  doubt  In  our  mind 

of  pouring  bUlkms  of  dot- 

pRirope  avary  yaar  to  route  commu* 

That    doubt 

and  *uf- 

•uch  a  plan 

can.  tn  t4e  long  run, 

With  t  kelr  abiding  satf  Balre  talth  In  the 
dollar  aa  a  cure-all  for  our  Ills.  Americana 
are  not  s  wln«  the  Kuropean  situation  In  Its 
true  U«it.  In  th^r  ehlUUlka  trust  they 
ellag  tan  idouaty  to  weU  prnpagiinlfad  Ut- 
lacy  ■•«  letfcm  whUa  illw  i|iiiitig  Ifea  hm4 
and  unpi  latahla  facta. 

Here  »i  e  a  few  ot  the  current  lUualons  that 
are  badl]  in  need  of  airing : 

1.  Tba  lUuakm  that  bUllona  for  ^rope  wUl 
bring  about  a  permanent  Improvement  m 
Uvia«  au  ndarda. 

Hm  4'a  eU  are  that  while  American  dollan 
will  fartn  ;  acma  tawpwiy  ratltf  to  the  needy, 
the  proB  lae  of  att  ombMbC  Aow  at  dollars 
has  aetij  tlly  retarded  Winiipaan  piotiaaa  In 
If  self-help.  Oaorf*  Wallar.  of  Um 
Dally  News  foreign  service,  says  tna 
"that  Kuropean  natlooalum  la  In- 
grerdy.  mendicant,  and  plain  lary." 
Is  sisra  UMt  Amartca'a  laaourcaa  are 
and  awaaot  ba  «ralaad.  Our  fau- 
ura  to  develop  a  realistic  method  at  ooaabln- 
Ing  aM  V^  .^\irope  with  strong  Aaarteaa  ecn- 
hunger  but  retarded  badly 
lafmuia. 
Illusion  that  Italy  and  Prance  will 
go  OomiiiunlBt  if  the  United  States  doesnt 
pay  theti  bills. 

Ttaa  fi  Ml  are  that  thla  Is  a  form  of  political 
blackatt  i  to  get  more  American  dollars.  No 
I  Kuropa  has  turned  to  the  Com- 
or  thla  reaaon.  Not  one  of  the  seven 
states.  Poland,  Czech - 
oriovakl4  T>niJalsvla.  Albania.  Bulgaria. 
Hungary  or  Rumania  welcomed  the  Sovteu 
ftk»  mssass  vara  slMilm, 

by  the  Red  army,  forced  them 


trolB 


The 


that   the   late   President 
the  only  American  who  could 
with  Ifarahal  Stalin. 
The  fafeta  are  that  Rooaevalt  got  along  so 
famouat](  with  Stalin  baeauaa  he  conceded 
every  polat  at  laaua.    Aa  the  re- 
haa  Blaa-tantha  of  the  Bal- 
kans an4  military  baaca  tn  tba  fftelfle  IJBOO 
to  San  Pranctaco  tban  our  ontar 
St  Guam. 

Illusion  that  our  nelghbara  to  Bu- 
maklng  a  valiant  Cght  to  get  their 
In  order  wad  wUl  succeed 
L  aid  U  fortfcWTiliig. 
Tlka  tafcts  ara  that  many  wealthy  people  in 
Fraaoa  ira  UYlag  in  luxury,  and  rcporta  of 
starvatlo  a  have  been  groaaly  anfivated  tn 
both  Ita  y  and  Prano*-. 
Thr  Bi  Itlah  aodallat  tOfaraaHit  ta  >an4»ttd 
hopeleaaly    laaAdaBt   bwaaucracy. 


with    a 


Nearly  2p00,(Kt0  civU 

the 

one 


ta  are  rtdinf 


of  the  sturdy  BrttJak  people.    In 
Britain's    beat-maaacad  coal   mix 
tUMtar  pivata  owncratalp  abaanteelsm  now 
nuia  aa  4lch  aa  M  paroant  on  Mondays. 

loans  are  supporting  this  btir< 
Ibureaucracy  which  might  have  been 
ovarlbro  m  long  ago  had  wa  nCuaad  to  pay 
the  Mlla 


S.  The  tlhuton  that  communlam  la 
a  revolt  of  the  mssass. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
shrewd,  calculating  dlctatars  wboae  tiltlmat 
goal  Is  world  conquest. 

The  "maHees"  are  merely  the  human  pai 
of  a  rigidly  dladpllnad  poUca  sUte. 

8.  Lastly,  and  moat  toagtc.  Is  the  aiuaK 
that  are  can  tiuy  peace. 

The  facts  are  that  Russia  la  simply  bldl 
her  time,  watting  until  America  la  bled  whit 
before  striking  her  mortal  blow. 

The  more  money  we  fpend.  the  longer 
shoottaff  war  may  be  delayed.    But  mh  i\  tl 
money  Is  gone  end  we  oaa  gtea  no  more,  tt 
Russians  will  be  ready  for  world  war  HI. 

Fmiuai  Secretary  of  State  Jamea  P.  Bym4 
advoeataa  uatnc  "iiiMsnise  of  lai 
Russia  refuaes  to  aoadada  a  )ust  peace 
with  Germany  and  wttbdraw  her  t'oopa. 

What  fhm  Bwntaij  ovarlooks  ta  tl 
neither  we.  nor  any  combination  of  natic 
can  match  Russia's  present  nr^ned  strei 

To  liack  up  our  toogh  talk  are  10  arm] 
dlvlaiona;  Rtuala  baa  ISO,  plua  80  from 
satellite  powers. 

The  Onlt<!d  States  Iws  1.730  combat  ntnni 
and    144    very    heavy    long^rann^e    ty-.-^et 
Russls  has  44.000  eombat  planea,  many 
them  nece«iarily  otaaolete.  and  little  strengt 

Our  naval  and  cargo  ahlpa  number  3.1 
Rusala  has  200  submarines. 

Her  reserve  troopa  outnumber  ours  8  to 

Our  great  aupglortty  Uaa  tn  the 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  vaak  potentli 
of  our  war  industries  when  fnSy  mobill 

Bussla's  unlimited  msn power  Is  neutri 
by  her  lack  of  industrial  plants. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  la  that  we 
throw  an  effective  atom  armada  against 
sla  but  probatriy  could  not  prevent  tter 
from  overrunning  Burope.    Such  a  war 
result  In  a  stalemate  luitll  Russia  was 
to  nutch    us  In  atnala  ararfare.     In   thi 
eventuality,  the  wortd  would  be  reducad 
rubble. 

What.  then,  can  we  dof 

While  no  plan  at  action  can  bt  dei 
that  wUl  inaure  ua  against  war.  the  folic 
tng  steps  a  ould  seem  to  be  logical  steps 
our  endeavor  to  prevent  war: 

1.  Retain  and  develop  our  moral  U 
ship  In  world  affairs. 

2.  Rebuild  our  air  force  to  a  point  of 
ruytng  lt^)erlonty  tn  numbers  and  tecbi 
logleal  development. 

5.  Aa  a  condition  of  our  economic 
ance.  demand  strategic  air  liaaea  througt 
the  world  from  which  attacks  can  be  tnl 
cepted. 

4.  Strengthen  our  regular  military  fc 
In  troubled  areas  of  occupation,  depez 
upon  universal  military  training.  If  n4 
sary.  to  furnish  the  men  for  domestic  dul 

6.  Institute  a  program  of  rcarmamc 
which  will  give  ua  the  military  strength 
back  up  oiu-  tough  talk  with  y^methlng 
than  words.  In  other  worda.  let's  speak 
only  langtuige  that  Ruaaia  can  undera 

All  of  these  polnta  have  been  urged  In 
column  for  more  than  a  year.     We  are 
enthusiastic  about  unlveraal  military 
Ing.  but  If  voluntary  recruiting  falls.  It  : 
be   the  only  method   of  reoonstltutU^ 
armed  forcts. 

Such  a  program  can  be  called  Imperialist 
and  an  open  Invitation  to  war. 

To  ua.  tt  praaanta  fewer  rlaka  than 
bauatlnf  our  raaouroca  at  the  rate  of  |l 
OOMBtjNO  a  year  in  wtiat  we  are  convl 
will  ba  a  vain  effort  to  tmy  a  loaMag  peace. 

The  Irony  ot  the  preasnt  sltMMan  is 
anyone  w1k>  quaatlOM  uaUmikaA  aM  to 
rope  la  promptly  labalad  aa  *lnlitic 
but  If  he  thlnka  tntamatlonally  In  terms 
military  strength,  he  Is  tagged  aa  an 
peruiut." 

It  seems   to  *ba  tba  aommonly 
view  tn  ofBctal  WaaUi^taa  drdea  that 
wltb  B—la  Is  InevlUble. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Novem'oer  17,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me  yes- 
terday to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD  and  include  therein  a 
bill  which  the  American  Legion  asked 
me  to  Introduce.  I  submit  the  following : 

The  National  Housing  Committee  of 
the  American  Legion  met  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  October  a-10.  1947.  to  arrive 
at  decisions  that  were  neces.sary  because 
of  existing  mandates  of  the  national 
convention  to  the  committee. 

In  the  report  of  the  national  housing 
committee  to  the  national  executive 
committee.  Americsm  Legion,  May  5-7, 
1947.  the  national  housing  committee 
stated : 

This  year  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  short- 
age of  housing  thAt  will  deprive  a  veteran  of 
a  satisfactory  home  as  much  as  it  will  be  the 
high  ooat  of  adequate  housing. 

This  statement  has  become  fact  dur- 
ing the  past  months  and  is  becoming  an 
increasing  problem  which,  if  the  veteran 
is  to  be  adequately  housed  within  the 
scope  of  his  ability  to  pay.  must  be  solved. 

After  exten.sive  and  comprehensive 
study  the  national  housing  committee 
developed  a  plan  which  they  sincerely 
believe  will  provide  veterans  with  homes 
for  rent  or  for  sale  at  a  monthly  carry- 
ing charge  within  their  means  to  pay.  A 
general  explanation  of  this  plan  follows: 

The  national  housing  committee  has 
discovered  that  the  American  Legion 
commimity-action  program  for  housing 
veterans  i.s  successful  in  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States  in 
providing  good  homes  for  veterans  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  By  enlisting  the 
hard  work  and  unselfish  idealism  of  out- 
standing veterans  who  are  leaders  in 
their  own  home  town,  it  has  been  possible 
through  nonprofit  corporations  spon- 
sored by  American  Legion  posts  to  erect 
comfortable  homes  within  the  income  of 
World  War  n  veterans. 

After  much  careful  study  and  evalua- 
tion, the  committee  became  convinced 
that  this  technique  was  one  good  answer 
to  the  veterans'  housing  problem  if  it 
could  be  formalized,  given  adequate  su- 
pervision, and  arrangements  made  for 
favorable  financing.  Furthermore,  it 
has  the  tremendous  advantage  of  letting 
veterans  of  World  War  II  assume  the 
leadership  in  solving  their  own  housing 
problems  once  they  are  given  the  proper 
tools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  continues : 

Preliminary  drafts  were  discussed  with  the 
best  brains  in  investment  banking,  commer- 
cial banltlng.  mortgage  banking,  real  estate. 
Veterans*  Administration,  building  supplies, 
home  builders,  and  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  housing  Industry;  also,  the 
committee  employed  as  a  professional  con- 
sultant Mr.  Frederick  M.  Babcock,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  one  of  the  ouutandlng  authori- 


ties in  the  field  of  construction  and  financing 
of  housing. 

The  committee  found  that  there  was  uni- 
form agreement  among  all  these  diverse 
groups  that  it  was  feasible  and  highly  desir- 
able to  proceed  to  the  specific  development 
of  legislation  along  the  Indicated  lines  as  aet 
forth  In  the  recommendation  below. 

B.   BBCOMMENDATION 

1.  That  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Legion  meeting  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  on  October  30-31.  1947.  do  adopt 
and  approve  and  direct  the  legislative  director 
of  the  American  Legion  to  introduce  Into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  in  no  event  later  than 
January  15.  1948.  a  bill  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Homestead  Act  of  1948.  to  embody  the 
following  principles: 

( a )  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
l>e  authorized  to  issue  Federal  charters  to 
nonprofit  corporations  upon  application  of 
five  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  II  having  suitable  ability,  character,  and 
responsibility. 

( b )  Such  veterans'  homestead  aaaociatlons 
would : 

( 1 )  Construct  and  purchase  housing  to  l>e 
sold  to  veterans  for  occupancy  by  themselves, 
their  families  and  dependents. 

(2)  Construct,  purchase,  maintain  and  op- 
erate housing  to  be  rented  to  veterans. 

( 3 )  Make  loans  to  veterans  for  the  purchase 
of  housing. 

<c)  These  associations  would  have  all 
specific  powers  to  enable  them  to  achieve 
their  objectives  as  set  forth  above. 

(d>  The  Administrator  of  Veterans*  Affairs 
would  supervise  the  operations  of  such  asso- 
ciations and  inspect  their  financial  records 
and  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
guidance. 

(e)  No  veteran  could  become  a  member 
until  he  had  at  least  9100  in  the  hands  of  the 
association. 

(f)  No  association  shall  construct  or  pur- 
chase housing  costing  in  excess  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  total  number  of 
family  units  multiplied  by  $10,000  or  in  ex- 
cess of  either  (1)  the  number  of  members 
of  the  association,  or  (2)  the  number  of  vet- 
erans in  the  conununlty  who  are  prospective 
purchasers  or  tenants. 

(g)  SuiUble  provisions  shall  be  made  to 
prevent  speculation  In  the  sale  or  rental  of 
such  housing  by  purchasers  or  occupants. 

(h)  The  permanent  financing  of  property 
acquired  or  loans  made  by  such  associations 
shall  be  done  by  the  medium  of  bonds  sold 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  such  associations  and  with  the  guar- 
anty of  payment  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Not  more  than  $2,000,000,000  of 
bonds  may  be  sold.  The  Income  derived  by 
the  purchasers  of  such  bonds  from  the  bonds 
shall  be  exempt  from  Federal,  State  or  local 
taxation. 

(1)  The  interim  financing  for  such  associa- 
tions, pending  the  issuance  of  bonds,  shall 
be  provided  by  loans  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration upon  the  non-negotiable  note 
of  the  association.  Such  loans  will  be  made 
from  a  revolving  Veterans'  Administration 
fund  of  $100,000,000. 

(J)  Such  associations  shall  make  new  loans 
and  acquire  property  for  sale  or  rental  only 
for  ten  (10)  years  from  the  termination  of 
World  War  II.  After  that  they  will  remain 
in  existence  for  such  period  of  time  as  re- 
quired to  liquidate  their  affairs. 

(k)  If  associations  are  Improperly  oper- 
ated or  cannot  meet  their  obligations,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  may  step  in  and 
operate  their  affairs  UntU  they  get  back  on 
their  feet. 

(1)  The  Federal  Worlcs  Administrator  is  to 
be  given  $200,000,000  to  make  not  in  excess  of 
60  percent  grants-in-aid  to  States,  cities, 
counties,  or  other  poUtical  subdivisions  or 


aaaociatlons  for  provision  of  streets,  aide- 
walks,  utilities,  fire  protection,  street  light- 
ing, schools,  recreational  faculties,  etc. 

The  legislative  draft  of  the  bill,  which 
I  introduced  today,  is  as  follows  : 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  to  provide 
homes    for    veterans,    through    veterans' 
homesteads    a.ssoclations    and    the    public 
facilities  essential  therefor 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  approved  June  22, 
1944,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"Tm*  VII— Vetekans'  Houxsteao  Act  or  1948 
"CHAPxn  xn — cKMEasL  paovisioMs 
"Sec.  leoo.  Short  title:  This  tiUe  may  be 
cited   as  the   'Veterans'   Homestead   Act   of 
1948.' 

"Declaration  of  policy 
"Sec.  1601.  In  enacting  this  title  to  allevl. 
ate  the  existing  housing  shortage,  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  means  of 
ownership  and  financing,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
without  vast  expenditures  of  public  moneys, 
whereby  veterans  themselves,  associated  to- 
gether within  thei.  own  communities,  can 
build,  buy,  or  rent  homes  upon  terms  which 
veterans  can  afford;  and  to  provide  the  pul>- 
lic  facilities  essential  to  such  homes  without 
the  imposition  of  additional  financial  bur- 
dens upon  veterans  who  may  be  owners 
thereof  or  tenants   therein. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  1602.  As  used  in  this  title,  except 
where  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term — 

"(a)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  Veterana' 
Administration. 

"(b)  'Association' means  a  Veterans*  Home- 
stead Association  chartered  pursuant  to  thla 
act. 

"(c)  "Housing"  means  permanent-type 
housing  with  modern  sanitary  and  sewerage- 
disposal  facilities;  does  not  Include  transient 
housing  such  as  tourist  cabins,  motor  court*, 
or  apartment  hotels:  but  may  Include  mul- 
tiple-family dwellings  or  groups  of  single- 
family  dwellings  constructed  or  operated  aa 
units,  or  constructed  for  sale  or  sold  for  op- 
eration as  cooperative  enterprises  by  the 
tenants  thereof. 

"(d)  'Improved'  as  applied  to  real  property 
shall  Include  (a)  grading,  landscaping,  and 
any  other  site  development;  and  (b)  con- 
struction, repair,  remodeling  or  demolition 
(whether  for  salvage  or  reuse),  of  buildings 
and  other  structures  thereon. 

"(e)  'Real  property'  means  land,  whether 
or  not  improved,  and  any  buUdings  or  other 
structtires  thereon,  Including  fixtures  and 
other  personalty  attached  thereto. 

"(f)  'State' means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  any  Territory  or  Possession  thereof, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  'Veteran'  means  (1)  any  person  who 
shall  have  served  In  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
after  September  16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  present  war,  and  who 
shall  have  been  discharged  or  released  from 
active  service  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  after  active  service  of  90  days 
or  more,  or  (ii)  the  surviving  and  unmarried 
spouse  of  any  such  person. 

"(h)  'Note'  means  a  short-term  obligation 
maturing  in  12  months  or  less,  issued  by  an 
association  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(1)  'Bond'  means  a  long-term  obligation, 
maturing  over  a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 
Issued  by  an  association  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

"(J)  'Public  facilities'  Includes  pubile 
highways  and  parks,  roads,  streets,  curbs. 
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and  sidewalks,  bus  ttattons  and  bus 
■top*,  water  storage,  purtflcatlon  and  dlstrt- 
butlbn  works,  sewage.  garlMig*  and   refiiM 
treatment  and  dlapoaal  (acUlUea 
_^   trunk   and   Uteral   sewers),   fire 
nre  equipment  and  Ore  plugs,  street 
facilities,  schools,  community  cen- 
ters, and  recreational  faculties. 


gutters 


coU4Btk». 
(Inc  udlng 

stall  ana 
nghtlng 


"Separability 
.  1003.  If  any  provision  of  tills  title,  or 
the  ippllcatlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  clr- 
etUB  itances.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title,  and  the  application  of  such  proTl- 
altm  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
BOl  bs  affected  thereby. 

CHArm  XTii — YSTBBam'   bomistxao 
aaaocuTioits 
'Or^^izmtion  authortaed — AdminUtrmtor  to 
isne  ehmrtera 
1700.  The   Administrator   Is   hereby 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
such  rules  and  procedures  as 
\j  fNMrtk*,  to  provide  for  the  organl- 
tneorporstlon.    examination,   opera- 
and   regulation   of  aasoelattons   to  be 
as  'Veterans'  Homestead  Assodailons' 
to  Issue  chartafs  tlMrafor  pursuant  to 
standard  form  tbereof  as  he  may  prc- 
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tuociationa  subject  to  rule$  and 

proeedturts 

1*701.  A  Vetarans'  Bomsstaad  Asso- 

to  which  the  Administrator  shall  have 

a  charter   pursuant  to  section   1700 

hereof,  and  which  shall  have  accepted  such 

,  shall   tb«r«after.  so  long   as   such 

remains  In  effect,  be  eligible  to  all 

benefits  at  this  Utle  and  shall  be  subject 

the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  riiles 

iuree  of  the  Administrator  Issued 
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hereunder. 

QumliHeation  /or  membership 

tac.  170a.  Five  or  more  veterans,  of  abll- 

good  charaetar.  aad  rssponsibility.  aa  da- 

by  tlM  AdbBlBlBtrator.  may  orgaalae 

l^aterans'   Homestead   Association.      Sach 

itlon  ahall  determine  lU  own  rules  of 

^    for   memberahlp   therein   subject 

to  the  conditions  that  (a)  mambM-ship 

be  limited  to  vetarans;  <b)  no  veteran 

become  or  ramaln  a  member  nnlssi  and 

his  accumulated  payments  to  the  aaso- 

I,  la  accordance  with  secUon  1707.  shall 

or  esoead  glOO:  and  (c)   the  number 

^embers,  at  all  times,  shall  be  st  least  five. 

'Primmnt  vnrpom  0/  assoeteMoiu 
1T08.  Bad!  association  shaU  be  or- 
and  ahall  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
It  ahall  have  aa  Its  primary  purposes 
the  construction  or  ptirchase  of  boosing 
I  sold  to  vetarans  for  occupancy  by  them- 
psrscmally,  Imnthir  with  their  f am- 
or dependents;  (b)  the  constnjctlon  or 
puifehaae  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
hot  sing  to  be  rented  to  veterans  for  occu- 
pai^  by  themselves,  personally,  together 
their  famlllee  or  dependents:  and  (e) 
Baking  of  loans  to  veterans  for  the  pur- 
of  housing  to  be  occupied  by  them, 
personally,  together  with  their  famlUas  or 
dependents.  To  this  end.  and  ptsaaaat  to 
rail  •  and  procedures  Issued  by  the  Admlnls- 
tra  or.  each  association  ahall  provide  maxl- 
opportunlty  and  priority  for  the  pur- 
or  rental  of  s\Kh  housing,  first,  to 
at  such  association  and.  second,  to 
ott^  veterans. 

'Humber  0/  assoctetioiu 

1704.  The  Administrator  may.  In  hia 
charter  one  or  more 
I  ay  locality;  and  be  may.  In  hla  • 

to  charter  any  fO|iussd  association 
up^n  his  finding  that  the  vetarans  in  the 
which  It  la  proposed  thst  such 
would  operata  are  or  wUl  be  ada- 
qvitoiy  served  by  an  aaaoclatton  or  associa- 


tions then  already  chartered  for  opera! 
such  locality. 

"Powers  0/  petaranj'  homestead 

"8k.  1706.  Under  rules  and 
sued  by  the  Administrator,  each 
shall  have  the  following  powers: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
1706.  to  purchase,  or  otherwise  acqut 
real  property  or  leasehold  or  other 
therein,  whether  Improved  or  unlmi 
subdivide,   construct   improvements 
pair,  modernise,  renovate,  maintain,  an 
erate  any  stich  property,  and  to  pure 
otherwise    acquilre.    any    personal 
necessary  or  desirable  for  any  of 
■olng; 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
1TO0,  to  hold,  sell,  or  oootract  for 
of,  lease,  rent,  mortgage,  or  other 
with,  encumber,  hypothecate,  or  dl 
any  acquired  property,  all  on  such  ter 
conditions  as  may  be  deemed  proper; 

"(c)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
1708.  to  lend  money  to  veterans  to 
them  to  finance  the  purchase  of  or 
tlon  of  residential  properties  for 
by  themselves,  personally,  together  wit 
families  or  dependents:  Provided. ' 
case  shall  the  matxuity  of  any 
exceed  a  period  of  SO  years: 

"(d)  To  purchase,  eonstnict.  lm| 
otherwise  provide,  to  receive  grants 
to  maintain  and  operate  public  fa 
(which  shall  Include  for  this  purpose 
electric  distribution  lines  and  facilltle 
sonabiy  necessary  cr  desirable  for  the 
Ing  provided  by  or  of  the  association, 
auch  public  facilities  are  then  not  ott 
available  for  such  housing:  Provided, 
no  association  shall  operate  any 
establishment  or  other  commercial 
prise  or  operate  any  amusement  ent 
for  which  any  admission  or  fee  is  ch« 

"(e)  To  make.  Issue,  sell,  and  delil 
bonds  and  notes  in  the  manner  <ind 
extent  provided  in  this  title: 

**  ( f )  To  build  up  and  maintain  re 
permanent   raaerves.   under   rules 
cedures  to  ba  Isauert  by  the  Adi 
and  subject  to  his  senxiannoal  review, 
ahall  not  exceed  In  the  aggregate,  he 
3  percent  of  the  total  principal  ai 
bonds   and   notes  of  such   assodat 
standlnt;  at  the  time;  and 

"(g)  To  make,  adopt,  repeal, 
bylaws,   to   employ   and   to   pay 
aalaries  to  the  officers  and  other  em| 
of    the    association    for    services 
(which  officers  and  employees  need 
veterans ) ,  and  such  other  powers,  not 
alstent  with  thia  act,  as  are  cust 
joyed  by  nonprofit  corporations  and 
essary  or  convenient  for  the  condi 
business  of  the  association. 

"Annual   and  other   reports   0/  ass 

"Sac.  1706.  (a)  Every  association 
with   the  Administrator,  not  later 
days  afte    the  close  of  Its  fiscal  year, 
nual  financial  statement  and  shall 
nlah  to  him  such  other  financial  stat 
at  sucb  other  times  as  he  may  requl 
such  reports  shall  l)e  In  such  form 
such  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
procedures  lasuad  h'i  the  Admlnlstrat 

"(b)  Ths   Administrator  ahall 
naally  and  at  sutfi  otter  times  as  he  i 
nsesssary,  an  examination  of  the 
bnoks,  records,  and  affairs  of  each 
tlon.  in  the  manner  customary  for 
ttam  of  fiduciary  institutions. 

"Pmfments  by  aa»ociation  meml 

**8bc.  1707.  Mam  bars  of  an  assoclat 
not  be  required  to  pay  dues.    Kach 
tkm  shall  provide  In  its  bylaws  for 
BMBt  tj  aaeh  prospective  member, 
oally.  by   Installments  or  otherwlas. 
sum  of  glOO  to  bs  accumulatsd  on  thai 
o(  the  association  to  the  credit  of 


paid  shall  not  bear  In- 
laum  shall  be  entered  on 

sociatton  as  a  credit  to 
such  payment  for  pos- 

ler: 
on  a  home  purchased  by 

the  association;  or,  (3) 

on  a  home  rented  from 
luch  member.  Each  asso- 
Je  further.  In  its  bylaws, 
^ay  voluntarily  withdraw 
)n  at  any  time  and  may 
}unt  equal  to  the  amount 
payments  to  the  aaaocia- 
jayments  shall  aave  been 

on  a  home  purchaaed  by 
the  association)  but  only 
lowing    the   date   of    the 

then  only  upon  60  days' 
lation. 

^t  and  amount  of  housing 

10  houaing  shall  be  con- 
by  an  association  un- 

of  the  Administrator,  the 
It  of  such  housing  when 
|ve   of   related   real   prop- 

}mmercial  opemtlon),  as 
[amounts  of  firm  contracts 

of  real  property,  the  im- 
>f.  the  construction  of 
(acquisition  of  related  per- 
is an  amount  equal  to  6 
>ntracts  plus  an  allocable 
kated  Indirect  or  overhead 

of  the  aasoclatlon.  fairly 
houstag,  ahall  not  exceed 

product  at  the  number  of 

ch  housing  multiplied  by 

ion  shall  maintain  and 
(property  any  housing  (ex- 
real  property  designed  for 
Ion)  having  a  depreciated 
equal  to  the  product 
family  units  In  such  hous- 
[•10.000. 

|on  shall  construct  or  pur- 
for  the  construction  or 
lerwlse  acquire  or  contract 
number  of  family  housing 
either  (1)  the  numt>er  of 
aasoclatlon.  or    (ll)    the 
IS  in  the  community  who 
considered.  In  the  opinion 
}r,  prospective  purchasers 
lults. 
^tion  shall   not  make  any 
for  the  acquisition  or 
ing  (1)  if  such  housing 
one  family  unit;   (11)  if. 
lialtion,  the  current  mar- 
homing  is.  In  the  Judg- 
ktion,  less  than  the  amount 
^In  excess  of  $10,000,  plus 
fcosts;    (tv)    which  in  jthe 
:iatlon  Is  beyond  his  abll- 

rentai  of  housing 
11  housing  of  an  associa- 
leased  for  such  prloaa  or 
le  case  may  be.  aa  shall  rea- 
,  the  actual  cost  thereof  to 
ludlng  (1)  all  costs  of  ac- 
tion, or  improvement;  (11) 
provided  in  accordance  with 
Interest  on  and  amort Iza- 
of  the  assoclntton  fairly 
housing;  ( Iv )  direct  costs 
laintenance  of  such  boua- 
locable  ahare  of  the  over- 
:osu  and  expenses  of  the 
attributable     to     such 

(or  other  instrument  made 
the  sale  of  lu  proparty 
other  Instrvunent  sup- 
veteran  for  the  eonstruc- 
houslng  shall  provide  that 

11  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
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disposed  of  within  10  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition  of  such  property  by  such  purchas- 
ers or  borrower  unless  it  shall  first  have  been 
offered  for  sale  back  to  the  association  at  the 
original  price  paid  to  such  association  by  such 
purchaser  or  at  the  acquisition  cost  to  such 
Ixjrrower.  less  any  depreciation  which  ahall 
have  occurred  by  that  time  and  plus  the  fair 
value  of  any  Improvements  which  such  pur- 
chaser or  borrower  shall  have  made  to  such 
property. 

"(c)  As  a  condition  to  (i)  every  sale  of 
houaing  by  an  association  to  a  veteran  and 
(11)  every  loan  by  an  association  to  a  veteran 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  housing, 
such  veteran  shall  furnish  to  such  associa- 
tion an  affidavit  stating  that  (1)  he  has  not 
theretofore  purchased  any  housing  from  any 
association  which  has  not  been  offered  for 
sale  bark  to  such  association  and  (11)  he  has 
not  theretofore  obtained  any  loan  from  any 
association  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  housing  and  sold  the  property  thereby  ac- 
quired without  first  offering  it  back  for  sale 
to  such  aasoclatlon;  (ill)  he  does  not  have 
outtttanding  any  loan  obligation  to  any  asso- 
ciation chartered  under  this  title;  (iv)  be 
does  not  own  any  housing  acquired  from  any 
association  chartered  under  this  title. 

"(d)  The  terms  of  any  sale  of  housing 
made  by  an  association  shall,  among  other 
things,  grant  to  the  purchaser  the  right  to 
pay  at  any  time  the  full  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  the  full  amount  of  any  mort- 
gage given  in  connection  with  such  sale. 

"(e)  Every  lease  made  by  an  association 
shall  contain  a  prohibition  against  subleasing. 

"(f)  Every  sale  or  loan  made  by  an  asso- 
ciation shall  contain  a  prohibition  against 
leasing  without  first  giving  the  association 
the  right  to  select  the  lessee  and  fix  the  con- 
sideration and  conditions  of  the  lease. 

"Loans  by  Administrator  to  association 

"Sec.  1710  In  order  to  provide  interim 
financing  for  associations,  pending  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  as  herein  provided,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  associations  to  provide — 

"(a)  Initial  working  capital  for  an  asso- 
ciation; 

"(b)  Development  expenses  preliminary  to 
the  commencement  of  actual  construction  of 
housing;  and 

"(c)  Funds  to  enable  an  association  to 
make  loans  to  individual  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  housing,  preliminary 
to  the  completion  of  sucb  purchase  or  con- 
struction. 

"Each  association  to  which  any  such  loan 
may  be  made  shall  make.  Issue,  and  deliver 
to  the  Administrator  its  note  in  the  principal 
amount  of  such  loan.  Each  juch  note  shall 
be  a  nonnegotlable  unconditional  obligation 
of  the  association,  issued  against  Its  general 
credit,  and  payable  from  its  general  assets, 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  per  annum  payable  semiannually 
and  shall  be  payable  within  such  period  (not 
exceeding  12  months  from  the  date  of  is- 
suance thereof)  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine.  Upon  application  by  an  associa- 
tion the  Administrator  may,  in  his  discretion, 
renew  any  such  note,  for  successive  periods 
not  exceeding  12  months  each.  In  the  event 
he  determines  that,  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation for  such  renewal,  the  issuance  of  bonds 
would  not  then  be  to  the  best  financial  in- 
terest of  euch  association.  Payments  of  in- 
terest on  and  principal  of  such  notes  shall  be 
made  to  the  Administrator,  and  the  money 
■o  paid  may  be  used  by  him  for  the  making 
of  further  loans  hereimder. 

"Bonds  of  associations 

"Sxc.  1711.  (a)  Por  Its  permanent  financ- 
ing every  association  U  hereby  authorized  to, 
and  shall,  Issue  Its  long-term  bonds.  The 
bonds  shall  be  negotiable  unconditional  obll- 
gatloxu  of  Issuing  association,  payable  from 


all  its  assets  and  secured  by  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  real 
or  personal  property  or  assets,  or  revenues 
and  income  of  such  association  as  shall  be 
specified  in  said  bond. 

"(b)  The  bonds  shall  be  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  mature  serially  within  such 
periods,  not  exceeding  40  years  from  the 
date  of  issuance  thereof,  bear  such  rates  of 
interest,  be  payable  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  at  such  times,  but  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  and  be  issued  in 
such  manner  and  sold  at  such  places  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Administrator,  pur- 
suant to  rules  and  procedures  issued  by  him. 

"(c)  Under  rules  and  procedures  Issued  by 
the  Administrator,  (I)  bonds  may  be  Issued 
under  and  secured  by  an  indenture  01  trust, 
and  (11)  the  bonds  or  indenture  may  provide 
for  the  addition,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  administrator,  the  proceeds 
received  by  an  association  from  the  sale  of 
its  bonds  shall  be  used  to  redeem  its  notes. 

"(e)  No  association  sliall  Issue  any  bond  if 
the  issuance  thereof  would  bring  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  principal  amounts  of  all  bonds 
of  such  association,  then  issued  and  out- 
standing, to  a  total  sum  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  amount  derived  by  multiplying 
♦10,00c  times  each  of  the  family  housing  units 
constructed,  purchased,  remodeled,  or  fi- 
nanced, or  otherwise  acquired,  or  financed 
by  such  association,  for  subsequent  sale  as 
housing  units  or  for  subsequen  maintenance 
and  operation  as  rental  housing  units,  or  ac- 
quired by  veterans  under  loans  from  such 
association,  exclusive,  however,  of  property 
designed  lor  commercial  operation. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  principal  amounts  of 
all  bonds  issued  by  all  associations  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,000;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  authorize  the  issuance 
of  any  bonds  In  violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  No  association  shall  issue  any  notes 
or  bonds  except  as  authorized  by  the  admin- 
istrator, pursuant  to  rules  and  procediues 
issued  by  him. 

"Quaranty  of  bonds 

"Sec.  1712.  (a)  The  bonds  of  any  asso- 
ciation. Issued  pursuant  to  Section  1711.  shall 
be  fully  and  unconditionally  guaranteed 
upon  their  face  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  to  the  payment  of  both  principal  and 
interest,  and  In  the  event  that  sucb  asso- 
ciation shall  be  unable,  or  shall  not,  make 
any  such  payment  upon  demand  when  due, 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  lawful  holder 
of  such  bond  by  the  administrator.  To  the 
extent  of  such  payment  the  administrator 
shal'  succeed  to  all  rights  of  such  lawful 
holder 

"(b)  The  bonds  of  any  association.  Issued 
ptu-suant  to  Section  1711,  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments and  may  l>e  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust  and  public  funds,  the 
investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof. 

"Tax  exemptions 

"Sec.  1713.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  any 
other  law  to  the  contrary,  the  interest  pay- 
able and  paid  on  any  bond  of  an  association, 
issued  pursuant  to  Section  1711,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  of  America. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  any  other  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  net  earnings  of  any  asso- 
ciation shall  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipality, 
or  other  local  taxing  authority. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1713  (b),  no  State,  cotinty,  municipal  or 
other  local  taxing  authority  shall  impose 


any  Ux  upon  any  such  aasoclatlon  or  Ita 
charter    and    franchise,    capital,    reserves. 
property,  surplus,  loans,  or  Income,  greater 
than  that  imposed  by  such  taxing  authority 
on  other  similar  local  non-profit  associations. 
"Sale  of  bonds 
•Sec.  1714.  The  Administrator  shall  act  aa 
fiscal  agent  for  every  association  in  the  sale 
of  l)onds.    He  shall,  in  his  discretion,  deter. 
mine  whether  such  sale  shall  be  by  negotia- 
tion or  by   open  competitive   bidding,  and 
shall  issue  rules  and  procedures  governing 
the  conditions  of  the  offer,  the  receipt  of 
bids,  and  the  sale.    In  no  case  shall  any 
bonds  of  any  association  be  aold  fcM-  a  sum 
less  than  the  aggregate  principle  amounts 
thereof.    The  Administrator  shall  charge  no 
brokerage  fee  in  conectlon  with  such  sales 
of  bonds,  but  he  may  withhold  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  such  sale  an  amount  equal  to 
his  actual  costs  of  handling  the  offering  and 
sale  of  such  bonds.     The  moneys  so  with- 
held may  be  used  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  making  of  loans  to  associations  pursuant 
to  section  1710. 

'Funds  0/  tusociatious 
"Sac.  1718.  The  funds  of  an  association 
may.  as  provided  by  its  by-laws  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  procedures  isEued 
by  the  Administrator,  be  deposited  In  any 
bank  or  banks.  No  association  shall  invest 
its  funds  in  any  securities  except  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  obliga- 
tions unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  as  to  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  Interest,  or  obligations  of  a 
State,  and.  in  any  event  no  such  investment 
shall  be  made  except  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  or  pursuant  to  rules  and 
procedures  Issued  by  him. 

"Distribution  of  earnings — Dissolution  of 
association 

"Sec.  1716.  (a)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year  any  net  earnings  remaining  to  an  asso- 
ciation, after  fully  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  and  obligations  of  such 
association,  then  due.  and  after  providing 
for  the  reserves  then  currently  required, 
shall  be  set  aside  in  a  special  account  to 
be  used  ( 1 )  for  the  purchase  or  redemption 
by  the  association  of  its  notes  and  bonds 
then  outstanding,  or  (2)  with  the  express 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  for  any  other 
lawful  purpose  of  the  association. 

"(b)  If  the  members  or  directors  of  any 
association  ahall  knowingly  violate,  or 
knowingly  permit  any  of  Itoe  officers,  agenu. 
or  servants  of  such  association  to  violato 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  tltla,  the 
charter,  and  all  the  tights,  privileges,  snd 
franchises  of  such  association  shall  be  for- 
feited. Such  violation  shall,  however,  be 
determined  and  adjudged  by  a  proper  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  In  a  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose  by  the  Administra- 
tor, in  his  own  name,  before  such  association 
shall  be  declared  dissolved. 

"(c)  Any  association  may.  at  any  time, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  its  volimtary 
dissolution,  and  if,  in  his  judgment  ade- 
quate provision  shall  have  been  made  for 
the  payment  in  full  of  all  debts  and  obliga- 
tions of  such  association,  he  shall  promptly 
effect  such  dissolution. 

"(d)  tJpon  any  dlasolutlon,  whether  vol- 
tmtiury  ot  involuntary,  the  net  assets  of  an 
association,  remaining  after  payment  in  full 
of  all  Its  debts  and  obligations,  shall  escheat 
to  the  United  States. 

"Regulations  of  Administrator 
"Sac.  1717.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
have  power  to  issue  general  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  effective  implementation 
and  administration  of  this  title,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  hereof  and  not  In  conflict 
herewith. 
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(b)  The  AdmlntBtrator  ixuky  by  rules  »nd 
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(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  full 
po^  rer  to  provide  In  the  rules  and  procsdurcs 
authorlssd  for  the  reorganization, 
fWdwUftetl""  marsar.  or  liquidation  of  any 
■■atirlitlnn  or  ■■aoctationa.  including  the 
_  to  appoint  a  cc— tT«ti:ir  or  a  receiver 
to  '  aka  charge  of  the  affairs  of  any  such  aaao- 
eia  km,  and  to  require  an  aqultable  readjust- 
me  It  of  the  aaseta.  UabUlty,  and  sxirplus  of 
thi  samt:  and  to  releakc  any  such  aasocla- 
tloii  from  such  control  and  permit  Its  fur> 
ttur  oparation:  ProvUtd,  That  in  any  case 
wbi  ira  the  Admlnlstnitor  appoinu  a  consenra- 
tovlor  a  receiver  for  any  association,  such 
Mrrator  or  receiver  shall  act  primarily 
for  the  protection  ot  holders  of  bonds  and 
issued  by  such  association. 
)  The  Administrator  may  dalec^te  and 
■a  auooaaaive  redelegatlon  of  any  au- 
th<k1ty  coofarred  upon  him  by  or  pursuant 
this  title,  to  any  aOlcUl  or  rmployae  ot 
Tatarans'  Administration.  The  AdmtnlB- 
„  shall  not  act  through,  or  delecate 
any  such  authority  to.  and  any  other  sganey 
or  pny  oOcial  or  employee  thereof. 

'cxaoMU.  rwarmtoitn 

1718.  (a)  Whoever  (1)  falsely  makes, 
foibae.  or  covmtarfelts  any  bond,  note,  or 
otl  er  document  in  imitation  of  or  pxnportlof 
to  [be  a  bond  or  note  Issued  by  an  aaancta- 

or  (2)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or 
pts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publUh,  any  false. 
foikad  or  counterfeited  bond,  note,  or  other 
dofument  purporting  to  be  a  bond  or  note, 
by  an  association,  knowing  the  same 
to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited;  or  (3) 
fal  ely  alters  any  bond  or  note  issued  or  pur- 
poitlng  to  have  been  tasued  by  an  aaaocla- 
tloi;  or  (4)  passes,  utters,  or  publlabea,  or 
attempts  to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  aa  true. 
aoy  falsely  altered  or  spurkma  bond  or  note, 
id  or  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by 
an  kaaoelatlon.  knowing  the  same  to  be  falaely 
alt  red  or  sptirlous.  shall  be  punished  by  a 
tint  at  not  more  than  tlO.OOO.  or  by  Im- 
prt  Kmment  of  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever .  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  an  asaodatlon.  (1)  embentaa. 
abftracfis.  purloins,  or  wilfully  misapplies  any 

s.  ftmds.  sec\iritlea.  or  other  things  of 
vaUie.  whether  belonclnff  to  tt  or  ptedged  or 
ise  entrusted  to  It;  or  {»)  with  intant 
Mraud  an  saanfilatlnn  or  any  other  body 
pol  Itlc  or  corporate,  or  any  individual,  or  to 
de^va  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner  of 
Vttarans'  AdmlnltmttBB  or  of  an  aaeo- 
makes  any  falaa  entry  in  any  book, 
or  sutement  o<  or  to  the  Vetanuia' 
Administration  or  aa  aMoclafthn.  or.  vlth- 
oal  being  duly  umtmKtmA,  *aw8  any  ovdv 
or  ISMMB,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  bond. 
no|e,  or  other  obUgatlon.  or  draft,  mortgage. 
decree  tbmnat,  ahaU  be  p\in- 
by  a  ftna  or  not  nora  than  $10,000. 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  6 
or  both. 

(c)  Any   veteran   who   makes   any   false 
t  In  the  aflkteTlt  required  by  section 

Itdl  (e)  to  be  furniahed  by  him  to  an  aaao- 
etaMOD  in  connection  with  hla  purchaae  of 
from  such 
vtth  any  loan 

■ueb  tmotttMm  shall  be  imuiil>a<  by 

a  4iM  at  not  man  than  iio.ooo.  er  fey  tm- 

t  for  BOt  aore  than  6  years,  or 

"afvaonuATtows  Mvmmmmm 

1719.  There  is  hereby  autfeofftnd  to 
■pproprtatsd  to  the  Veterans'  ^<»rir*T- 

'i(a)  tor  aaeh  flecal  year  sueh  suhm  as  may 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
•uiUBlrtratlve  functlooa  under  this  chapter: 


"(b)   for  the  making  of  loans  to 
ttons  pursuant  to  section  1710  the 
•100,000.000    to   remain    available   unf 
provided,  however,  that, 
ition  of  authority  to  make  such] 
any  balaaoe  thm  remaining,  tc 
all  money*  firon  time  to  time  thert 
eeived  from  asaodatlons  in  payment 
loans,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Trc 
mlaeellaneous  receipts: 

"(CI  such  sums  as  may  be  nec« 
make  guarantee  payments  on  bonds 
vtded  in  secuon  1712. 

"mix  UMITATIOW 

"Sac.  1730.  The  authority  of  the 
trator   hereunder    (1)    to   Issue   chart 
associations.   (11)   to  make  loans  to 
tlons,  and  (111)  to  authorlce  the 
guaranteed  bonds   hereunder,  shall 
years  after  the  termination  of  World 
as  declared  either  by  Preaidential 
tion  or  by  concurrent  reaolutlcn  of 
grass. 

"Cbattsb  xyni — Public  PACiunsa 
TO  VvTcaANs'  Housiwr 

"Gnnta  by  Federal   Works   Admini 
authortted 

"Sac.  1800.  The   Federal   Works 
trator  ia  hereby  authorized  to  make 
to  Stotea,  political  subdlvislon£  there 
public  bodies,  and   to  aaodations 
construction,  repair,  improrement  or 
alon   of   public  facilities   wherever 
minlstrator   of   Veterans'   Affairs 
that  such  public  facilities  are  nece 
or  will  facilitate  the  more  effective  use  ' 
the  community  of  ho\islng  provided 
be  provided  for  veterans  under  chapt 
hereof. 

"Amount  of  grant 

"Sac  1801.  The  amotmt  of  any  grani 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  60 
the  coat .  as  determmed  by  the  Federal  | 
Administrator,  of  the  public  faolltlS 
vlded  therewith. 

"Crenerai  amditiona  of  grant 

"Sac.  1803.  No  grant  shall  be  mad4 
under  unlc 

"(a)  The  public  facilities  for  whl 
grant  is  noade  shall  be  determined 
PMleral  Works  Administrator  to  cc 
any  applicable  over-all  State,  local, 
gional  development  plan  approved  by 
tent  State,  local,  or  regional  authorll 

-(b)  The   public   body   or 
which   such   grant   la  made 
surance.  satliteetory  to  the  Federal 
Administrator,  ttat   (1)    it  wUl 

itain  the  public  faciilti«i  for  whi« 
la  made:  (3)  the  sessiimiita 
etaargee  which  would  otherwlee  be  li 
for  the  provlalon  of  sxich   public   fi 
will  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
grant:  and  (S)  In  the  case  of  a  pt 
It  wiU  make  available,  for  the  he 
which   such    public    facUltiea   are 
all  other  public   facilltiee   it  then 
for  other  housing  generally,  and 
terms  and 


"Spcetml  eowdlNoiM  o/  ^ra  nfj  to 

"SBC.  1808.  No  grant  ahaU  be  mad4 
tinder  to  any  association  unless    (ta| 
tion    to    the    conditions    specified 
1803)— 

"(a)  The    Mderal    Works    Admlnl 
shall  determine  that  the  type  of  publloj 
tlas  far  wtHA  aaeta  grant  Is  mad*  are. 

provided  In  the  first  instance  by 
4*v«iopera  or  builders:  and 

"(b)  Such  association  shall  agree 
tar  such  public  faculties  after 
without    compensation,    to    an    ap{ 
local  public  body,  if  anid  whenever 
local  public  body  may  be  willing  to 
sueh  public  facilities  to  public 
nuUntaln  them  under  the  conditions  i 
In  section  1803. 


o/  avf Aorfty 

leral  Works  Adminlatra- 
id  authorize  sueeessive  re- 
authortty  conferred  upon 
it  to  this  chapter,  to  any 
tt   of   the   Federal   Works 

ition  authorized 

re  is  hereby  authorised  to 

carry  out  the  provlalons 

Id  for  administrative  ex- 

>n  therewith  not  to  exceed 

imain    available    until    ex- 
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)f   Ohio.     Mr.   Speaker. 

lan's  message  should 
the  minds  of  the  Amer- 

^cting  the  intentions  of 
|on.     The  powers  which 

IS  the  Congress  to  grant 
Mth  those  which  he  al- 

would  for  all  practical 
heat  as  those  which  Mus- 
were  able  to  inveigle 
m  into  surrendering  to 

stated  that  price  infla- 

entire  program  of  for- 

te  cannot  al>andon  for- 

lat  we  cannot  abandon 

le  ravages  of  unchecked 

that  much  of  the  pres- 

le  United  States  is  being 

ling  foreigners  witli  bil- 

/hich  they  are  using  to 

^d,  in  so  doing,  bid  up  do- 

To  prevent  further  infia- 

have  price  control  and 

id.    Among  other  things 

the  power  to  seize  the 

owned  by  the  farmers 

ship  them  to   foreign 

(ure  the  inflation  which 

ion's  foreign  give-away 

\,  President  Truman  asks 

jle  to  surrender  their 

|e  their  standard  of  liv- 

lUy  all  of  the  rest  of  the 

>ne,  shall  not  go  along 

tm. 


id  He  Saved  Cap  To  Tip 
Marines 


)N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

;terling  cole 

Mxw  Toas 

OF  RBPRI8SNTATIVES 

^ocember  II.  1947 

lew  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

ttend  my  remarks  in  the 
the  following  article  by 


Henry  McLemore  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mon- 
day, November  10,  1947: 

UcLxMoas  Is  Glad  He  Saved  Cap  To  Tip  to 
Marines 

(By  Henry  McLemore) 

I  am  glad  I  saved  my  little  soldiers'  cap. 

I  threw  away  my  trousers,  my  coat,  and 
my  combat  boots.  The  Ooverninent  took  up 
my  Ml  rifle,  my  carbine,  and  my  long 
drawers. 

But  out  of  It  I  saved  my  little  cap.  It's 
ringed  with  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Infantry. 
I'm  glad  I  saved  my  little  cap  because  I  want 
to  tip  It  today.  I  want  to  take  off  that  cap 
In  honor  of  the  only  fighting  organization 
in  the  world  that  is  b-tter  than  the  Infantry, 

I  want  to  tip  my  cap  to  the  marines. 

MARKS  COEPS'  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTT- 
8SC01TD  TEAS 

Today  the  Marine  Corps  observes  Its  one 
hundred  and  seventy -second  anniversary. 
From  the  time  the  marines  were  authorized 
by  the  Continental  Congress  up  until  today 
they  stand  as  America's  llnest  fighting  men. 

Any  man  who  fought  for  bis  country  has 
pride  for  the  outfit  be  was  in.  Men  who  flew 
planes  will  swear  to  you  that  the  Air  Force 
had  the  best  guys.  Men  like  me  who  walked 
down  the  dirty  long  road  will  argue  all  night 
that  the  rough  end  of  the  stick  belongs  to 
the  Infantry.  Sailors  will  tell  you  that  the 
Navy  won  the  war  and  that  sea  power  is 
everything. 

Tet  when  a  marine  walks  InvO  the  room  you 
gotta  shut  up.  because  bis  heart  beats  to 
the  tune  of  a  song  that's  been  proved  to  be 
on  the  level.  Let  the  children  sing  "Near 
Tou"  but  when  a  marine  sings  or  whistles 
he  whistles  or  sings  of  a  story  of  bravery  that 
has  been  matched,  perhaps,  but  never  cut- 
done. 

NEVES   HAD   SAFE  LANDING 

The  marines  walked  Into  Guadeloupe  in 
1793  and  they  didn't  spare  the  blood.  They 
added  The  Shores  of  Tripoli  In  1804,  and  In 
1847  they  wrote  Montezuma  into  their  hymn. 
I  could  get  very  sentimental  about  the  ma- 
rines, but  I'd  rather  put  It  this  way: 

The  marines  never  land  after  a  place  Is 
secured.  They  never  come  In  with  cans  of 
fruit  cocktail  In  their  pockets  and  they  have 
never  known  In  time  of  war  what  It  is  to 
assnult  a  volley  ball  court.  The  marines.  If 
you  are  following  me.  are  the  gents  who  come 
in  first.  When  they  lower  the  boats  the 
marines  Jump  In.  If  ycu  don't  know  how 
dangerous  or  tugged  the  coral  Is.  the  marines 
can  tell  you.  They  have  been  there.  The 
fresh  blocd  and  plasma  Is  late  tut  the  marines 
don't  wait  until  It  gets  there.  They  are  the 
Americans  who  look  at  It,  don't  like  It.  and 
say  to  themselves,  "Let's  get  a  toehold  for  the 
other  boys." 

This  may  be  treason  to  the  blue  that  I 
wore  on  my  cap  but  the  marine  is  a  belter 
soldier  than  the  Infantryman.  He's  meaner, 
and  that's  what  makes  for  a  good  soldier. 

WAR    MEMOBT    DIMMING 

World  War  n  Is  slipping  Into  the  mist  of 
yesterday  and  we  Americans  are  forgetting 
what  so  many  men  did  for  us.  Even  the 
dismal  honk  of  the  ship  bringing  back  the 
war  de&d  decs  not  arouse  lu.  Men  who  gave 
their  lives  for  this  country  are  being  burled 
While  we  fret  over  meatless  Tuesdays  and 
eggless  Thursdays. 

Tet  I  declare  that  In  any  marine  encamp* 
ment  in  this  country,  or  wherever  irarlnes  are 
stationed  throughout  this  world,  shoes  are 
sblned.  rifles  are  cleaned,  and  the  bugle's  call 
will  send  them  to  the  fullest  fulfillment  of  a 
dtlcen — the  defense  of  his  country. 

The  marines'  motto,  if  my  Latin  teacher 
didn't  lie  to  me,  is  Semper  Fldells.  To  my 
kni.wledge  a  marine  has  never  violated  that 
motto. 


I  hope  that  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  marines. 
If  I  had  a  son,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  marine 
tradition,  I.  as  a  father,  could  ask  no  more, 
because  I  would  be  the  father  of  a  man. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  European  aid 
and  the  administration's  report  on  the 
reduction  of  taiifls  on  gasoline  and  re- 
fined byproducts  by  50  percent  struck  a 
twofold  blow  against  greater  oil  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  President  advocates  a  return  to 
price  control  and  an  interference  in  the 
oil  industry  and  in  other  industries  that 
will  create  confusion  and  cause  a  de- 
crease in  production.  He  asks  for  the 
power  tc  control  exports  which  would 
give  him  the  authority  to  export  under 
the  Marshall  plan  all  the  steel  and  oil 
he  deems  necessary  to  implement  such 
a  plan.  To  do  this  he  will,  of  course, 
have  to  take  these  commodities  away 
from  the  American  people. 

The  uanger  in  such  a  move  Is  best  illus- 
trated by  how  the  admifiistration  has 
used  the  power  of  export  control  with 
reference  to  steel  casing  and  oil  pipe 
line  products  during  1946  and  1947.  Dur- 
ing the  third  quarter  of  1946,  in  a  free 
market  without  the  use  of  controls  we 
were  only  exporting  32,000  tons  of  steel 
casing  and  oil  pipe  line  to  Europe  and 
other  countries.  About  July  the  Presi- 
dent put  into  operation  export  controls 
compelling  a  greater  amount  of  this  steel 
to  be  channeled  into  foreign  export. 
Prom  July  1946  to  June  1947  steel  cas- 
ing and  oil  line  pipe  being  exported  in- 
creased from  32,000  to  95,000  tons. 
Th3se  exports  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent Increased  300  percent.  They  pro- 
pose, under  the  Marshall  plan,  to  export 
not  only  more  steel  casing  and  oil  line 
pipe  but  millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  refined  products  more  than  in  the 
past  to  implement  the  plan.  And,  in 
addition,  they  propose  to  export  whole 
and  complete  refineries  ready  to  be  set 
up  and  put  in  operation  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  we  are  short  on  refinery  ca- 
pacity and  these  refineries  are  needed 
here  at  home.  It  must  recall  to  the 
minds  of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  complete  refineries 
so  freely  given  Russia  during  the  war. 

They  are  proposing  for  Interim  aid 
that  we  ship  $60,000,000  worth  of  oil  to 
France  and  Italy;  that  pattern  will  be 
suggested  for  various  other  countries  by 
the  administration.  They  ask  for  these 
controls  so  that  they  can  ship  these  natu- 
ral resources  to  foreign  coimtries  at  a 
time  when  oil  rroducts  are  3>/2  percent 
lower  today  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
when  oil  stocks  for  power  and  heating 
purposes  on  the  east  coast  are  17^  per- 
cent  less,  or  11.700.000  barrels  less  than 
a  year  ago.    There  will  be  suffering  oX 


people  in  their  homes  on  the  east  coast 
and  a  slowing  down  of  our  economy  be- 
cause of  this  shortage  of  oil  and  oil 
products. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  all  oil  products 
In  the  Middle  West  of  3\^  percent,  or 
1,800.000  barrels. 

There  is  an  increase  in  oil  supplies  In 
only  one  section  of  the  United  States,  the 
Gulf  coast,  of  3>2  percent.  The  reason 
of  this  increase  is  the  lack  of  oil  tankers 
to  transport  this  small  amount  of  oil 
through  the  Gulf  and  up  to  the  Atlantic 
to  the  east  coast.  This  shortage  of 
tankers  has  heen  brought  about  by  the 
administration  selling  to  various  coun- 
tries our  oil  tankers  at  a  fraction  of  their 
real  cost  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  short 
of  steel  in  this  country  with  which  to  re- 
build such  tankers  and  a  shortage  of  steel 
which  is  preventing  the  buildiag  of  rail- 
road oil  tank  cars  and  railroad  cars  gen- 
erally. This  country  needs  today  the 
Immediate  construction  of  big  steel  oil 
and  gas  pipe  lines  from  Texas  to  the 
North  and  East,  and  the  steel  for  these 
pipe  lines  is  unavailable. 

In  the  face  of  this  steel  shortage,  the 
Government  has  recently  agreed  to  sup- 
ply and  ship  to  Arabia  for  the  building 
of  a  1,000-mile  pipe  line  some  .'^00,000 
tons  of  30-  and  31-inch  big  oil-line  pipe. 
With  export  controls,  the  Administra- 
tion can  channel  not  only  steel,  oil,  and 
oil  products,  diverting  them  to  Europe, 
but  can  divert  practically  any  commodity 
It  chooses  at  will. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  power  to  place 
In  the  hands  cf  subordinate  bureaucrats 
delegated  to  them  by  the  President. 

The  second  blow  struck  at  the  oil  In- 
terests by  this  administration  was  the 
announcement  by  the  State  Department 
that  under  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
recently  consummated  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, the  duty  on  gasoline  and  refined 
oil  byproducts  Lad  been  reduced  by  50 
percent.  This  will  discourage  explora- 
tion and  production  of  oil  throughout 
the  United  Ptates  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  gasoline  shipped 
into  this  country  will  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  and  capital  from  re- 
fining this  gasoline  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  slow  down  oil  production,  make 
It  less  profitable,  and  displace  labor. 
They  have  opened  our  door  to  the  mo- 
nopolies of  other  countries  and  other 
monopolies  that  will  be  builded  by  the 
pipe  line  In  Arabia  to  invade  our  mar- 
kets to  the  detriment  of  those  investors 
and  employees  of  our  oil  Industry  here 
from  the  top  man  to  the  lowest- paid 
laborer. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  controls  establish  the  ability  to 
transfer  oil  discovery  and  exploration 
from  the  United  States  to  anywhere  in 
the  world  that  a  few  men  in  Government 
may  decide  fits  best  that  which  they 
refer  to  as  our  foreign  policy. 

This  power  to  furnish  the  supplies  for 
the  driUIng  of  wells,  for  pipe  lines,  and 
the  steel  for  construction  of  refineries  in 
foreign  countries  Is  now  being  used. 
When  such  projects  are  completed,  we 
find  that  such  foreign  exports  are  ae« 
commodated  by  our  having  reduced  the 
tariffs  by  50  percent  this  .veek,  which 
furnishes  a  ready  market  for  thiir 
products  in  our  country. 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICMIOAM 

TBI  B0179I  or  BAPBWMTATIVIS 
Tut^sdau.  Sovember  li,  1947 


l^r.  C31AWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hav  >  had  considerable  ezpertence  In  this 
coui  itry  In  recent  jtmn  to  the  effect  that 
the  more  Government  controls  operate 
the  less  chance  small  business  has  for 
survival.  As  Government  bureavis  are 
cre«  ted  to  carry  out  powers  delegated  to 
ttat  President  by  the  Congress  and  which 
pern  vs  deal  with  economic  controls,  the 
Qm  smment  bureaus  find  their  Jobs  more 
adB  inistratively  possible  through  chan- 
neli  ig  the  volume  of  business  through 
freit  centraliied  units,  the  few  heads 
of  uhich  can  be  called  to  Washington 
and  dealt  with.  The  more  we  move  into 
a  regimented  or  centrally  controlled 
economy  the  less  chance  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  for  survival. 

Tnterday  the  President,  in  the  sum- 
ma]  y  of  his  recommendations,  requested 
the  Congress  to  extend  to  him  peacetime 
economic  powers  which  go  beyond  any- 
thli  ig  yet  experienced  by  our  people,  even 
in  \  rartime.  The  National  Federation  of 
8m  ill  Business,  incorporated  under  the 
dinctlon  of  George  J.  BlVfer.  director, 
muit  have  senaed  tome  of  the  things 
whxrh  are  now  known  when,  under  date 
of  <  >ctober  35.  It  addressed  a  telegram  to 
Preildent  Truman  at  the  White  House. 
signed  by  the  fadentlon'i  president. 
C.  W.  Harder,  and  on  October  28  re- 
Ittt  wd  to  tbe  press  a  statement  Inquiring 
wh  f  tlM  administration  had  not  yet  ap« 
pol  at«d  smali-buitmM  representation  on 
Cto'trnment  agenda  as  called  for  in 
Wm  «t«  Concurrent  Raiolution  14.  adopt- 
•djiy  Congress  almost  6  OMnths  ago. 

TlM  teonomy  which  has  mads  this  Na< 
tk)(ii 


to  <  nntlnue  luch  production  as  may  flow 


for 
try 


as  great  as  It  is  and  which  will  have 


(hi  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  ooun- 

and  other  counirlts  bu  btretofort 
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aolutiotu  to  current  damcstle  prtee 
tlM  lt«  ultlmaUty  la  incrtasSd  pro- 
dndUon  and  eomp*tltloii.  th«  ftdsration 
Just  what  tbs  sdBSt&istratlaa  plans 
way  ot  TltallaUag  i 


iBdspcndent  enterprise— the  keystone 
Bsmls  progrssa.    In  this  regard,  tbs  U 
ttatk   a^Md   just   what    tha    a<lminlst 
plans  So  sttggssS  to  the  speelal  assiluo  of  j 
grass  in  ttas  way  of  long-needed  revi 
tazas.  In  the  way  of  aaaurlng  caplt 
to  presently  existing  and  new  sinall. 
psaiswl  enterprises,  and  what  It  wlU 
In  tha  way  of  a  concrets  antitrust 
designed  to  unsliackle  small  busm« 
fedcraUoo  aaked.  too.  Just  whst  pL 
sdmlnlstratlon  bas  to  integrate  small,  | 
pendent  enterprise  eHort  Into  (oretgn-i 
grams,    and    what    the    admlnlstratl 
propose  to  safeguard  the  legitimate 
small.  Independent  business  IX  leglslat 
trols  over  business  are  adopted  dt 
special  session. 

The  federation  noted  that  a( 
liable   reports   Indicate  that 
tntcmatlonal  cartel  groups  are 
position  to  use  Amertcsn  fcreign 
their  own  ends:    It  asked  Just  wbat^ 
guards  the  administration   wlU   pr 
check  such  an  eventuality.     It  asked 
adSBlaistratlon   Is   praparsd  to   r< 
that  IMBlgB  relief  plans  contain  def 
Tlalons    requiring    positive    mazlmi 
help  on  the  part  of  the  countries  to 
flted    before   relief   is   given   them, 
aaked  U  the  requirements  of  our 
weU -being  sre  being  given  equal  cot 
tlon  In  all  plans  to  be  preaentad  by 
ministration. 

The  federation  asserted  that  ami 
pendent  enterprise  la  desirous  of 
share  In  the  current  trials.     At  the  sar 
It  declared  that   little  encouragemi 
been  given  It  by  govamment.    The 
tlon  asked   President  Truman  to  adi 
definitely  Just  what  the  admlnUtratl 
do  to  rectify  this  condition. 

Text  of  the  federation  message  to 
dent  Trtunan  follows: 

OcToen  38. 
President  TBtntair. 

WMU  Mouse.  Wmahington.  D  C. 
Tbe  national  retfsrstlon  of  BmaU 
las.,  flews  with  great  interest  your 
igreas  for  consideration  i 
ited  by  prices  st  bone  and 
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Georgia.  Mr.  Speakeir, 
le  United  States  are  b»> 
)ncemed  over  the  dan- 

the  facts  unfold  about 
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the  world  .situation.  Ex-soldiers,  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  taxpayers  are  wonder- 
ing what  lies  aheai  and  whether  we  are 
meeting  the  Is-sues  squarely.  They  are 
not  concerned  with  partisan  politics,  but 
rather  with  the  vital  issues  of  stopping 
communism,  preserving  peace,  prevent- 
ing waste  of  our  natural  resources,  and 
preservation  of  our  domestic  economy, 
while  we  do  our  part  in  relieving  the 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  war 
devastated  areas. 

It  is  refreshing  and  most  helpful  to 
have  the  views  of  citizens  who  are  think- 
ing about  these  matters.  I  received  re- 
cently a  letter  from  Hon.  John  P.  Stew- 
art, of  Atlanta.  Ga..  an  outstanding  law- 
yer in  my  congressional  district,  which 
I  believe  Is  worth  the  time  of  Members 
to  read.  Under  leave  previously  granted 
I  Insert  hk,  letter  herewith: 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  October  13,  1947 
lion.  James  C.  Davis. 

United  States  Congressman, 
Old  Post  Office  Building, 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

DiAB  JtJBCE:  1  don't  often  write  my  Con- 
gressman, although  I  have  written  Dick  Rus- 
SSLL.  who  was  a  cLisEmate  at  Georgia,  a  time 
or  two  on  subject*  our  post  was  interested 
In.  This  letter  Is  not  official  and  I  know 
my  personal  views  are  not  Important— but 
perhaps  1  can  be  a  guinea  pig  -lad  thus  help 
you  learn  what  fairly  well  Informed  people 
here  are  thinking  on  the  big  subject  we  are 
all  roncerced  about— Russia  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

1.  We  are  undertaking  too  much  to  try 
to  feed  and  police  most  of  the  world.  It's  tbe 
same  principle  as  whe*.  you  lend  a  friend 
mon-y  or  do  someone  a  big  favor.  They 
ueually  end  up  by  demanding  that  you  do 
more  and  blaming  you  lor  all  their  troubles. 
We  cannot  give  Europe  all  the  food  or  money 
It  needs,  so  because  we  have  halfway  prom- 
ised It.  they  finally  hate  us  and  turn  to 
Rursla— at  no  expense  to  Russia. 

This  seems  elemental,  ao  why  can't  we 
avoid  making  stich  an  obvioua  mistake? 

We  think  we  should  glvs  emergency  food 
rrliff  and  all  reconstruction  aid  that  cnn 
poesibiy  be  put  on  a  business  basis.  We 
should  buy  gocds  from  them  as  much  as  put* 
■ible.  but  not  give  them  big  gifts  of  anything. 

a.  Many  of  us  feel  that  Truman  la  too 
"soft"  to  hcdd  our  Oovernment  in  theae 
hard^ilsted  times,  unteM  hs  la  willing  to 
ta>e  sdvtcs  from  aurh  men  aa  Maraiiull  and 
■iinhower  and  work  through  aueh  agencies 
ss  OM  end  slvs  (hem  plenty  of  sutborlty 
snd  money,  the  current  Reader's  Dtgsst  has 
two  srilotfs  whieh  throw  light  on  this— thst 
sbnui  Wild  Pill  Donovan's  OM  end  the  sr* 
tisis  sboui  Albsnls.  AImi,  ths  paper  ressnlly 
esrrlsd  news  uf  Alhniiinn  patrliiu  bslaa  shot 
wf  ths  Onmniunui  RKveriiment  fof  tslng 

Xtes  of  the  United  Misiss.  In  other  verds, 
MMa  is  living  ua  Piedit  fur  dning  whst  ws 
Ihetlii  hs  doiiiK  but  lh«  Itell  ot  II  Is,  It  Isn't 
triMi  It  wnuld  ba  must  »i)0iiursglng  If  ws 
Were  npenly  nitliiitiK  rnMunufilam  by  living 
full  Mid  to  tits  peupiss'  parties  sad  anil- 
Oumnuinlst  MianlBNtluits. 

If  timid  souia  asy  thia  wuuid  be  sn  sot  ot 
War,  ws  can  alwpya  point  \'i  tbs  fKillilosl 
murders  snd  overthrow  of  peoplss'  |0vsrn> 
mnnis  which  Russls  hss  (wenty  mansitrd, 
Kuasin  will  find  sn  sxottse  to  &|ht  ths  minute 
she  thinks  aha  can  win. 

Merc's  ths  wsy  It  loolu  to  us  ordinary 
eitiasns: 

A.  Ws  ars  being  too  td«>.i1utlo  and  altru> 
Istlo  and  sre  not  facing  the  raw  facts. 

Ws  are  shooting  bird-shot  (money  and 
food)  St  the  whole  world  and  hitting  noth- 
ing, snd  If  we  are  helping  anybody  much,  ws 
ars  helping  unfriendly  governments  and  peo- 
ple and  the  Communists  as  much  as  we're 


helping  otir  friends.  This  Is  foolish  and 
stupid.  It's  eald  our  millions  of  dollars  of 
supplies  to  Albania  were  sold  by  the  Com- 
rounisu  to  the  storekeepers,  then  cou&s. 
csted  back,  and  the  money  and  goods  sent 
to  Russia.  We  know  what  Tito  did  with  our 
American  aid.  Why  arm  and  strengthen  oitt 
enemies? 

B.  Why  not  a  practical  policy?  We  oould 
fight  Russian  methods  effectively— which 
were  not  now  doing— and  could  make  friends 
Instead  of  enemies,  by  helping  only  our 
friends:  and  could  be  strengthening  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  (by  upholding  the  dem- 
ocratic governmenU  in  western  Europe)  In- 
stead of  pouring  cur  wealth  and  suppUes 
down  rat  holes  that  all  lead  to  Moscow. 

Here's  how  we  think  It  can  be  n  n,-' 

In  the  first  place  we  must  keep  cur  aimed 
forces  and  nur  Government  finances  strong. 

Also,  we've  got  to  realize  that  If  a  nation 
like  France  wants  to  go  communistic,  we 
haven't  enough  food  and  money  to  spare  to 
prevent  It.  We  must  fight  some  other  way. 
Russia  uses  the  natives  by  selling  them 
bunk.  We  could  use  them  by  selling  them 
the  truth,  and  Bhowing  them  that  we  help 
our  friends,  1.  e.,  those  citizens  and  organ- 
Izritions  that  actively  fight  communism. 

We  should  by  all  means  use  an  OSS  at 
full  strength  to  get  and  disseminate  In- 
formation and  to  organize  patriotic  under- 
ground movements  In  every  Communist -con- 
trolled country  to  counteract  the  work  of 
the  Communist  leaders. 

Since  the  Communists  put  no  value  on 
human  life  and  use  false  charges  and  mass 
murder  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  are  In- 
clined to  be  too  squeamish  and  think  there's 
nothing  we  can  do  but  send  the  Red  Cross 
to  "feed  the  people." 

If  100  of  the  key  Communist  leaders  were 
abducted  from  the  trouble  spots  of  Europe 
und  put  in  a  concentration  camp  for  5  years 
(since  we  ore  too  humane  to  simply  shoot 
them  OS  the  Communists  would  do)  It  would 
do  as  much  good  as  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  food  given  indiscriminately  to  our  friends 
and  enemies  alike— and  as  much  good  as 
landing  a  million  men  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

Suppose  ths  patriotic  societies  fostered  by 
our  068  men  In  Albania  knew  that  ws 
would  back  them  to  ths  limit,  with  food, 
guns,  planes,  stc,  they'd  toon  handls  their 
own  troublss.  If  ths  natlvs  trsltors  who 
lead   ths   Communlata   who   srs   trying   to 

Slunder  the  country  are  snatched  from  their 
eda  HMd  carried  nwny  in  tbs  night,  ss  now 
happens  to  all  who  dars  upposs  ths  Oom> 
munuts— then  they'll  socn  loss  s  lot  of  thslr 
b«f  ua  sral  for  Mosoow, 

This  WHS  really  tbs  hMis  of  ths  nrlglnel 
Xu  Xlux  Klan  movemsnt,  snd  that  wsi  ths 
only  thing  ihut  really  worked  In  ths  lteeon> 
siructiun  dsya  in  the  South 

In  ths  mssntima,  ws  ran  continue  our  ds« 
bftta  with  Ruhfeln  In  the  United  Nnilnna  for 
ihs  puipuas  of  S(luoniln«  our  psople,  whloh 
I  sm  afraid  is  ths  only  useful  purpose  ItlriU 
svnr  ssrvs, 

The  third  world  wsr  Is  wsll  undsr  wsjr. 
In  tita  psst  nubudy  oa  esrth  hss  bsea  u 
siu|)id  HS  our  pssrstlms  Amy  iMden.  Oan't 
ws  ebsn|s  Ihnl  now? 

Ruaals  aersams  Uuit  ws  srs  wsr  mengsrs. 
Why  not  fling  the  ehsrgs  bsek  in  thslr  tssth 
snd  tell  them  ws  will  fi|ht  thsm  with  thslr 
own  mnthoda  -since  they're  bsttsr  thsn  our 
prpaent  onse— and  will  be  prepsrsd  to  Saht 
for  our  rights  whenever  thsy  srs  invsdsdT 

Then  If  ws  keep  ourstlvss  stroni  and  maks 
tissful  friends  and  allies— Instead  of  falss 
frlsnds  for  whom  we  hsve  dons  too  much— 
ws  should  not  fssr  tbs  outooms  of  ths  wsr 
when  it  eomss. 

We'd  like  for  you  to  represent  tis  slong 
these  lines  and  feel  sure  you  wUl  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards  snd  bsst  wlshss.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

JOBN  P.  Stswabt. 
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Bostea  Regional  Veterans'  AdMMstniiM 
Understaffed 


ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHHSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  GI 
blU  of  rights,  we  have  solemnly  under- 
taken to  do  everytlUcig  rea.sonably  within 
our  power  to  help  the  vetcran.s  of  World 
War  II.  In  the  Boston  regional  office  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  that  is  not 
being  done,  because  there  are  not  enough 
employees  to  handle  the  heavy  case  load. 
This  unfortunate  situation  is  responsible 
for  much  hardship  and  disillusionment 
among  the  veterans  and  places  an  unnec- 
cessary  burden  upon  the  personnel  of 
this  overworked  Boston  office. 

This  calls  for  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  give  prompt 
and  adequate  service  to  our  veterans. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Boston  area  Is 
both  an  educational  and  industrial  re- 
gion, with  a  proportionately  large  num- 
ber of  claims.  The  recent  cut  In  the 
number  of  employees  has  resulted  In  In- 
efficiency and  delay  in  handling  claims 
for  schooling,  medical,  and  dental  treat- 
ments, interviewing  of  veterans'  claim- 
ants, assistance  In  filing  claims,  and  ad- 
judication of  claims. 

The  Boston  office  was  reduced  10  per- 
cent, putting  It  below  the  celling  which 
was  considered  the  minimum  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country  with  a  much  smaller  case 
load  per  employee,  were  cut  only  1V4 
percent.  i 

This  has  caused  a  traffic  Jam  which 
threatens  to  paralyse  the  functions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  this  area. 

There  are  2,400  employees  at  the  Bos- 
ton regional  otaee.  with  another  reduc- 
tion In  force  scheduled  for  next  June. 
There  Is  a  case  load  of  215,000  veterans' 
oUUms.  There  are  80,000  running 
awards  and  00,000  veterans  In  training. 

The  various  veteran  organlMtlons  gre 
up  in  nrmN  in  piotesilng  that  this  negleet 
be  rrmftdled  through  edequatf  gpproprl- 
fttlons  10  cere  for  all  denervtng  veterMii. 

Rolind  L,  MioDoAhld.  MrvlM  omoer, 
Department  of  MMitelMiMtto.  Mirtne 
Corps  Letftte,  repertii 

Thsrs  srs  st  prssent,  approalmsteiy  11,000 
•p|)lleattan»  for  dsntsl  trsstmsnt.  Tns  «vsr* 
•is  roll  per  eoM  la  IM,  thersfots,  approxu 
matsly  |lji7A,000  will  bs  rsqulrsd  to  elear 
this  Dsch'tog  of  1100.000  per  month  ovk 
snd  sbovs  the  piesont  monthly  allutmont  for 
dsntsl  trsaimenu.  At  ths  present  tims 
there  ars  only  three' dentists  on  Dental  Rat- 
ing Board  and  It  U  obvious  that  dentists 
must  bs  smployed  in  ths  sdjudicatlon  sec- 
tion to  clesr  ths  back-log  snd  to  keep  It 
etirrent.  There  are  thousands  of  veterans 
thst  srs  bsdiy  In  nsed  of  dental  care,  whose 
physical  condition  wotUd  Improvs  and  infee- 
tion  eliminated  •  •  •  such  as  veterans 
suffering  with  arthritis,  uloers.  and  many 
other  service-connected  dlsabUitlss  which 
are  aggravated  becaiue  of  Infection  from  neg- 
leeted  teeth. 
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1  he  national  service  oflice  of  the  Jew- 
p^ar  Veterans  ot  the  United  States  of 
rica  estimates  that- 
following  personnel  are  needed  et  once 
followtnt  deptftmente: 
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(ittaf  clerk*,  etc.) 90 

(Clerk*  and  tjpma) ^ 

eoet  of  the  above  additional  peraonnal 
the  varloue  VA  refloaal  ofBee  depart- 
to  1»  figured  at  about  1700.000.  plua  ttaa 
nt  of  11:260.000  for  the  proper  treat- 
and  care  to  be  given  to  tbe  dental 
ci  tbe  veterans. 


fl  imuel  I.  WilUston.  department  service 
oA  icr  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Dei  lartment  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  result 
of  I  A  investigation  into  conditions  at  the 
Bo(  ton  regional  office,  makes  the  follow- 
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recommendations,  among  others: 


miAJiai 


ijnmedlate  Increase  of  personnel  in  this 

Unent  and  permsnent  help  are  neces- 

ror  severHl  years  now  it  has  been  the 

of   the   Veterans'   Administration   to 

'extra  help  to  Finance  from  other  de- 

_    rtwnta  several  times  a  year.    This  causes 

I  (oppage  in  the  departments  which  must 

I  this   help,  and   this  also   gives  to 

!  taMBperlenced  help  to  do  their  work. 

time  the  help  is  trained  so  that 

are  of  value  to  nnance  they  are  sent 

.  to  their  own  department. 

Finance  Is  to  get  the  checks  out  It  must 

permanent  help  end  not  borrowed  per- 

soilnel.    There  Is  also  entirely  too  much  se- 

and  too  many  obstacles  placed  in  the 

_, 'of  the  veteran  obtaining  information  as 

»  a^  he  did  not  receive  his  check.    Delays 

i  payaaent  of  awards  are  certainly  without 

on.    If  this  department  does  not  function 

the     entire     AdmlnlsUatlon     I* 


p»iperly 
eri  liclsed. 


KSRABIUTSTtON 


'  :%ls  Is  a  department  that  can  stand  much 
and  correction.  Too  many  complaint* 
earning  in  from  veterans  of  poor  service. 
Ttals  training  ofltois  are  overloaded  and  un- 
ab  e  to  be  available  to  the  veteran  and  to 
kn  ivi  his  problems.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tntlon  should  maintain  a  close  snpervision 
or  te  the  veteran  and  his  place  of  training. 
Tfc  t  tralnlnsf  ofBcer  should  be  able  and  avail- 
abfe  to  settle  all  the  problems  of  the  veteran, 
have  to  wait  many  months  for 
and  equipment  and  must  constantly 
to  outside  agenciea  to  help  in  stralghten- 
tni  out  simple  problems. 
'  %ere  are  entirely  too  many  veterans  de- 
trslnlng  due  to  nerve  conditions  who  do 
have  a  severe  nerve  condition.  Tbeae 
veieraiis  should  be  glvan  a  chance  to  rehablll- 
taie  themselves.  Tbeae  men  want  to  help 
th<  imselves.  The  answer  is.  **No,  you  are  too 
ne  -voua."  Much  Improvement  can  be  made 
In  this  department. 

Joseph  M.  OXtonnell.  national  service 
oOcer  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
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thn 
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er  UBS.  has  this  to  report  about  the  medi- 
cal unit:   ■- 

mrpirsL  umr 

full  day's  work  In  thla  section  consist*  of 
examination*  per  day.    I  dare  say  that 
are  many  day*  when  there  are  not  200 
Out-patient  treat- 
it  eaasB  la  thto  oOk*  vary  anywhere  from 
to  1.000  cases  per  day.    To  render  servioc 
this  large  acale  the  medlcsl  unit  has  a 
at  an  p«a|>lc.    Thla  flgxire  inetudea  tbe 
to  the  VetM-ans*  Admin- 


istration oflees  In  Springfield  and  Wc 
Of  thu  total  S80  people,  there  ara 
profeaslonal     persons.     Including 
nursee.  and  dentlstt.    Clerical  help 
section  baa  been  crirtailed  to  the 
when  a  veteran  is  notified  of  his  ph] 
amlnatlon  he  Is  also  sent  the  Orst 
tsamtnatlon  with  the  reqtieat  tha'  he ! 
the  first  as  questions.    We  have  oh^n 
titfs  policy  Is  very  unsatisfactory  becal 
Majority  of  the  veterans  do  not  All 
qoMtlon*  correctly  and  consequently 
formation  submitted  to  the  rating  ^ 
neither  correct  nor  complete, 
been  nrnaslnw  where  the  veteran 
tually  been  ratfuced  in  compensation 
the  neceeeary  information,  such  a*  ' 
plaint*  and  treatments,  have  not 
daaerlbed   It  is  assumed  that  the  aver 
eran  is  intelligent  enough  to  ansi 
queatlons  fully  and  correctly  on  his 
half,  but  as  a  result  of  our  flndlt 
have  been  cases  (especially  In  neui 
atrlc  cases)  where  the  veteran  doesn't ' 
stand  the  questions  and  because  he 
correct  Information  the  case  is  not 
understood  by  the  rating  boards.    Soi 
the  veteran's  handwriting  is  so  lll< 
to  make  It  difficult  to  determine  ]i 
treatment  the  veteran  baa  had  and  he 
times  he  has  received  treatment, 
definitely   believe   that   when   a   vc 
called  In  for  examination,  as  hs* 
ease  In  the  past,  these  questions  st 
asked  by  the  Administration  and  the 
filled  In  by  the  medical  unit  instead 
veteran.    Oftentimes  the  veteran  *.i 
service  organisations  for  assistance 
pleting  the  form,  thereby  placing  a 
dous  burden  on  the  organisation.    Al 
all  service  organizations  are  ready  and  ^ 
at  all  times  to  render  service  to  veter 
feel  that  this  Is  an  wuMeaaaary  bur< 
it  U  rightfully  the  rMpeaalMltty  of 
erans'  Administration. 

On  the  question  of   out-patient 
on  a  fee  basis,  this  office  feels  that 
very  serious  problem   which  must 
The  majority  of  veterans  living  out 
immediate  area  of  Boaton  are  att 
local   physicians  on   a  fee   basis, 
been   informed   that  the  Medical 
bad  to  reduce  by  half,  in  many  c« 
number  of  treatments  authorized  per  I 
This  office  has  had  complaints  from 
as  well  as  veterans  on  this  score, 
which   has  come  to  our  sttention 
of  a  veteran  who  has  been  taking 
on  a  fee  basis  from  his  own  doctor 
a  year  at  the  rate  of  six  treatments 
and  he  has  now  been  reduced  to  ox 
per  month.     In  cases  of  this  type 
nltely  feel  that  harm  will  be  donaj 
disabled    veteran.    The    personnel 
Medical  Unit  are  doing  all  in  tt 
to  help  veterans  in  every  f>oeslble 
an  estimate  has  been  made  that 
persons    are    needed    immediately 
care  of  the  drastic  reduction  in  aut 
tlons  for  out-patient   treatment 
basis.     There  are  veterans  living  in 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  Boston  regie 
who  sre  employed  8  hours  a  day. 
a   week.    Tliey    have   no   way   of 
out-patient   treatment  at   the   re 
flee    without    loss    of    worktime 
therefore   have   been    authorized 
out-patient  treatment  on  a  fee 
that  this  procedure  has  been  dl 
the  veteran  has  to  make  out  on 
as  far  aa  treatment*  are  concer 
takes  a  day  off  from  work  to  obti 
ment  at  the  regional  offiee  he  loae* 
pay  or  approximately  $8. 

There  la  alao  the  howling  of  the 
who  does  not  want  to  put  up  with 
■ence  of  the  veteran  In  order  that 
obtain   VA   treatment.    We   feel 
*ttaattan  should  be  taken  care  of 
ately     bcfetre    more    aerknis    eom( 
arlM  ooocarBlnf  tbe  employing  of 


loss  of  pay  to  veteran* 
lied  the  right  of  obtaln- 
itment  on  a  fee-ba*la. 

ran.  department  adju- 
rican  Legion,  and  Eddie 
leer  of  the  AMVET8, 
ilmllar  criticisms. 

charge    that    penny- 
lies  efTected  by  short- 
Congress  are  respon- 
resent  plight.    Although 
necessity  of  providing 
construction  of  Europe, 
but  ask:  "Must  It  be  at 
{American  veterans  who 
,  in  the  fight  to  preserve 

that  the  American  peo- 
low  these  facts,  will  sup- 
Is  of  the  veterans  that 
)r1ations  be  made  to  In- 
ace  to  those  who  sacrl- 
lln  this  connection.  It  is 
lat  the  armed  forces  are 
jnlistment  quotas.    The 
It  accorded  the  veterans 

Is  hardly  the  Inspiring 
II  Induce  younger  men  to 

ice  to  their  country. 

Appropriation  will  enable 

lonal   office  ^o  function 

Id  that.  the.  Committee 

(ns  should  make  a  thor- 

problem  so  that  suffl- 

[will  be  provided  to  care 

We  cannot  default  on 

to  the  veterans. 


lastachasetts  Knifkts  of 
lolombas 


)N  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

IILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

lASSACBirsnTS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iJVorember  18  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 

I  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
le  following  statement: 

^tate-wlde  gathering  of  the 

ibus  In  Boston  last  night, 

LIP  J.  Philbin  roundly  de- 

ig     malefactors     who     are 

racial,  and  scclal  hatreds 

Id  called  upon  a  union  of 

IS  to  combat  the  activities 

id  all  Us  works. 

[worship  is  one  of  the  most 

ranteed  by   the  Constltu- 

"and  we  cannot  stand  by 

while    Reds    and    fellow 

abroad  attack  and  seek  to 

ferrirg   to   left-wing   efforts 

il   frictions  between   racial 

sea    of    our    body    politic. 

[thst  the  first  step  In  com. 

Ics  is  to  observe  zealously 

II  safeguards  guaranteeing 
lent  and  opportunity  for  all 

ird  to  their  religion,  race, 
I  or    any    other    extraneous 

>ngressman  lashed  at  Rus- 
md  infiltration  In  Europe 
^hasized  that  the  most  dan- 

of  all  was  (x-curring  right 
tes.     This  movement  is  well 

ibraces    practlcaUy    every 
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segment  of  American  life.  There  la  hardly  a 
social  or  economic  activity  that  U  free  from 
the  baneful  Influence  of  Communist  and 
subversive  propaganda,  he  stated. 

"We  cannot  lend  ourselves  to  warmonger- 
ing, but  we  must  at  all  costs  protect  our  own 
Nation  and  It*  predoxu  freedom*,"  Pmuuc 
declared. 

"One  would  be  blind  indeed  who  could  sur- 
vey  contemporary  world  and  national  condl- 
tlons  without  appreciating  the  urgent  need 
for  this  type  of  American  organisation.    I 
have  Just  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
of  European  nations,  during  which  I  visited 
many  places,  talked  with  many  people,  and 
studied  the  ropldly  moving  events  of  that 
harried  and  troubled  section  of  the  world. 
It  Is  hardly  poeslble  for  me  to  describe  the 
privation  and  suffering,  the  political  unrest, 
and  Communist  agitation   that  I  found  in 
many  countries  and  which  are  symptomatic 
of   world-wide   conditions   caused    In    large 
measure  by  left-wing  conspiracies     Out  of 
the   widespread   devastation,    the   shattered 
economies,    tbe   dire    hardship   and    hunger 
which  presently  exist  there,  it  is  difBcult  to 
conceive  the  early  restoration  of  stable,  eco- 
nomic  structures   and   orderly   geivernment. 
In  fact,  from  day  to  day  the  situation  seems 
to  grow  worse  until  countries  of  Europe  seem 
to  be  seething  cauldrons  of  desperate  Com- 
munist activity  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
all    existing    institutions     The    Reds    have 
scored  many  poltt!<?al  victories  by  deceiving 
the  people  with  flagrant  propaganda  or  by 
engaging  in  actual  fraudulent  practices  tan- 
tcmnimt   to   stealing   the   electlems.    When 
these  methexls  are  not  succeysful.  as  recent 
events  prove,  they  have  no  hesitancy  In  start- 
Ins  armed  revolts  and  Insurrections,  inciting 
violence,    promoting   great    public   disorders 
Icmking  toward  the  capture  of  these  countries 
and   governments   by   force.     All   the   while 
they  sound  pious  words  of  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy  and    hold   themselves  out   as   the 
defenders  of  representative  government  and 
as  champions  of  the  suffering  and  afflicted. 

"In  these  ruthless  campaigns  to  capture 
control  of  erstwhile  peaceful  democratic  na- 
tions, the  Reds  have  not  been  deterred  by 
fear  of  International  retaliation  nor  concern 
for  the  opinions  of  other  nations.  They 
have  been  ruthless,  destructive,  and  blex)d- 
thirsty.  Hitler  at  his  worst  could  not  exceed 
their  outrages  against  human  decency  and 
their  heartless,  merciless  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  refuse  to  do  their 
bidding. 

"I  need  not  tell  this  gathering  that  the 
very  first  technique  of  the  Communists  Is  to 
destroy  all  religion  and  all  free  worship. 
These  left-wing  malefactors  are  spreading 
religious,  racial,  and  social  hatreds  not  only 
In  Europe  but  in  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  great  and  crying  needs  of  the  moment  is 
a  loyal  union  of  patriotic  Americans  to  check 
the  activities  of  Communists  and  all  Its 
nefarious  work*. 

"We  well  know  that  free  reli^lems  worship 
and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  order 
his  own  life  free  from  regimentation  by  a 
radical  superstate  Is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  We 
cannot  stand  by  silently  and  idly  while  Reds 
and  feUow  travelers  attack  and  seek  to  de- 
stroy tbeae  precious  human  rights.  Neither 
can  we  be  unmindful  of  left-wing  leaders 
who  at  this  very  time  are  working  desper- 
ately to  generate  social  frictions  and  hatreds 
between  racial  groupa  and  other  clasaea  of 
our  body  politic. 

"Although  we  have  won  the  war,  the  free- 
dom* we  believed  we  had  secured  through 
very  bitterest  sacrifice  are  in  grave  peril. 
Communism  is  spreading  steadily  and  speed- 
ily over  many  formerly  free  nations,  threat- 
ening the  liberties  of  these  helpless  people. 
Bituen  attacks  are  made  upon  our  ovm  gov- 
ernment ofBclals  and  the  policies  of  our  own 
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Oovemment.  Zf  we  are  to  continue  a*  a 
free  nation.  Indeed.  If  the  Ideal  of  human 
freedom  1*  to  continue  to  Uve  in  thl*  world, 
America  must  meet  every  challenge  to  our 
own  free  Institutions  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  cannot  permit  any  nation  to  ruin  the 
peace  which  so  many  of  our  boys  died  for 
through  aggreaslo".  Infiltration,  and  Marx- 
ist coruplracy.  Wc  cannot  permit  any  group 
In  thl*  country,  however  strongly  entrenched, 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  governmental 
and  business  systems  through  subterfuge  or 
preparation  for  rebeUloa. 

"Now  Is  the  time  to  take  a  definite  position 
toward  organized  communism  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  put  our  own  house  In  order  and 
check  the  enemies  of  democracy  within  our 
gates.  One  of  the  very  first  steps  In  com- 
battmg  this  widespread  radicalism  Is  to  ob- 
serve zealously  our  own  constitutional  safe- 
guards guaranteeing  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all  persons  without  re- 
gard to  religion,  race,  station  In  life  or  other 
extraneous  factors. 

"As  we  deplore  and  denounce  Russian  in- 
filtration in  Europe  and  Asia  let  us  recognize 
that  the  most  dangerous  Infiltration  of  all 
Is  occurring  right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  move  to  check  It  before  it  Is  t<x)  late 
and  let  us  move  to  check  the  outrages 
against  freedom  and  self-determination 
which  are  being  perpetrated  by  Russian  com- 
munism abroad.  To  be  sure  we  must  main- 
tain our  national  defense  and  armed  power 
at  a  high  pitch  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
In  order  to  protect  our  Nation  and  carry 
out  our  international  commitments.  We 
must  not,  however,  lend  ourselves  to  war- 
mongering but.  on  the  other  hand,  seek  peace 
throujh  collective  action  and,  if  necessary, 
revise  the  United  Nations  charter  so  as  to 
outlaw  the  unconscionable  use  of  the  veto 
power  which  is  making  s  laughing  stock  out 
of  what  we  believed  would  be  a  great  and 
effective  agency  for  maintaining  world  peace. 
We  can  and  should  also  use  economic  meas- 
ures available  to  us.  and  by  Joining  with 
other  nations,  an  well  as  by  our  own  action, 
shut  out  from  world  trade  and  Intercourse 
any  and  all  nations — be  they  principals  or 
puppets— which  refuse  to  be  bound  by  rules 
of  human  decency,  and  which  are  carrying 
on  aggression  or  ideological  warfare  against 
other  nations  and  democratic  ideals. 

"Let  us  recognize  that  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  our  own  country,  that  we 
must  constantly  strengthen  and  protect  it, 
that  we  Cannot  weaken  it  in  any  way  by  mis- 
guided, unsound,  or  unwise  policies,  and  that 
we  must  all  determine  to  preserve  our  democ- 
racy, our  economic  system  and  our  way  of 
life  against  the  attacks  of  left-wing  male- 
factors. Let  me  repeat  and  reemphaslze — 
imless  we  move  promptly  to  safeguard  our 
own  institutions  and  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people,  there  is  great  likelihood  that  this 
Nation  will  find  Itself  engulfed  In  the  whirl- 
wind of  collectivism  and  hatred  which  has 
laid  so  much  of  western  civUizatlon  in  ruin 
and  shambles,  and  which.  Indeed,  now 
threaten*  all  of  us." 


Relief  Program  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COUSXADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 

wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent 


Issue  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  published 
at  Pueblo.  Colo.,  and  which  deals  with 
our  foreign-relief  program.  This  article 
contains  the  observations  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Massarl  on  tbe  failure  of  our  relief  pro- 
gram In  Italy.  Mr.  Massari  is  one  of  our 
prominent  citizens  of  Colorado  and  en- 
Joys  an  excellent  reputation.  He  has  Just 
returned  from  Italy,  where  he  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  re- 
lief program.  He  certainly  presents 
some  startling  facts  In  this  report  and 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  many  of  us 
have  entertained  that  the  food  and  sup- 
plies being  sent  to  Europe  are  not  reach- 
ing the  destitute  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended. 

Yesterday  we  heard  the  President  re- 
quest Congress  to  appropriate  additional 
sums  for  relief  in  Italy  and  other  Euro- 
pean  countries.  In  view  of  this  report  by 
Mr.  Massarl,  not  a  single  dollar  should  be 
appropriated  until  we  are  certain  the 
conditions  he  describes  have  been  cor- 
rected. I  cannot  support  an  appropria- 
tion like  this  when  I  know  the  money  will 
be  used  to  promote  the  Interests  of  a 
political  party  in  Italy  Instead  of  being 
used  to  relieve  human  suffering.  I  thiiUc 
the  time  is  here  for  us  to  be  honest  with 
the  American  taxpayer  who  Is  furnishing 
this  money  with  such  a  lavish  hand.  I 
submit  Congress  cannot  continue  to 
make  these  millions  of  dollars  available 
for  relief  when  we  have  the  proof  that 
they  are  being  diverted  to  black  markets 
and  used  for  political  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  Congress  will  soon 
consider  the  request  for  additional  funds 
for  Italy.  I  hope  every  Member  will  read 
the  accusations  made  by  Mr.  Massari. 
It  is  most  distressing  to  learn  that  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  needy  and  deserving 
people  of  Italy  have  been  so  frustrated. 

The  article  follows: 

TJKTtVD  States  Am  Ssirr  Italy  Ptrntx  Ir 
Black  Makkets  Cownwrx 

Unless  black  markeUng  is  stopped  In  Italy, 
relief  supplies  to  that  country  wlU  not  help' 
the  starving  people,  Vincent  Massarl  told 
Lions  Club  members  at  the  VaU  Hotel  Thurs- 
day noon. 

Massarl,  who  recently  rettirned  from  Italy 
from  a  special  investigation  mission  for  tb* 
Colimibian  Federation,  declared  he  will  prov* 
that  about  40  percent  of  what  America  send* 
to  Italy  Is  distributed  with  prejudice  to  foatar 
the  cause  of  political  party  and  not  of  tb* 
Italian  people. 

The  United  States  policy,  he  said,  ha*  not 
helped  the  real  democratic  elements  in  Italy, 
and  the  present  administration  of  Premlar 
De  Gasperl  is  a  continuation  of  Mussolini'* 
Fascist  rule. 

OWLT  ONB  HZW  LBatTT  HOW  EXISTS   D*   TtALT 

There  is  onli  one  new  liberty  existing  to 
Kaly — "the  liberty  to  tofringe  upem  the  old 
and  new  laws,  the  right  to  speculate  on  the 
misery  ot  their  feUowmen,  and  the  right  for 
fascism  to  actually  reenter  the  Oovemment 
with  a  Fascist  sympathizer  at  its  head.  Thto 
man  is  none  other  than  Alcide  De  Gasperl." 
Massari  aaserted. 

"fleveral  mcmths  ago  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net. Vanonl  and  CampUll.  were  accused  In 
Parliament  of  having  accumulated  miUkm*. 
A  committee  was  appointed  among  member* 
of  Parliament.  The  charges  were  proven,  but 
Vanonl  and  CampUll  are  still  members  oi  tha 
Cabinet,  protected  by  Premier  De  Oaspcrl. 

"Can  you  be  surprised  by  thee*  thinga 
when  Fascist*  recently  Uberated  by  a  general 
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•ra  atlU  boltttng  wponalhUt  posl- 
ttoc^  and  rMumlng  tb*  old  play?" 

wbo  U  w«U  known  throughout 
country  and  In  Italy  as  well  for  hla 
opp^tlon  to  fafctsm  and  all  Its  principles. 
w«n ;  to  Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  In- 
T«t  gating  for  the  Columbian  Federation, 
at  vhicb  he  is  national  president.  Just  what 
li  h  ippenlng  to  relief  supplies  that  are  pour. 
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Into  the  country.     The  people  are  not 


Informed  as  to  where  the  little  relief  they  do 
get  m  coming  from. 

iMzx-ST  or  oinciALa  uaj  ■■  mcsssAaT 
A  ly  help  that  Is  sent  In  the  future  to  Italy, 
ri  declared,  should  be  conditioned  on 
removal  of  black-market  operations,  even 
If  tl  lis  means  the  arrest  of  a  few  Uovernment 
oflk  ials  and  American  black  marketeers. 

T  M  recent  visit  of  Lva  Pen5n.  of  Argentina. 
to  1  Udy  Is  an  Indication  that  rascism  still  is 
not  dead  in  Italy.  iUsMrl  stated  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  mass  pratMta  by  the  workers  of 
■t  the  government  and  against 
Paaetota  salute  used  by  Mrs.  Peron 

rl  charged  that  out  governmental 
rvp^tBcntatlves  and  ofBcers  of  the  armed 
have  not  mingled  with  the  common 
paoble  in  small  communities:  that  they  are 
•pp  roached  by  the  society  people  and  the 
vol  the  old  days:  that  they  make  their 
:  from  what  tbey  are  told  and  not  from 
they  themselves  see. 

rl    explamed    why    De   Oaspcrl   won 

i|ot«  of  coufldence  a  short  time  ago.     "I 

tell  yuu  that  the  vote  was  Uken  right 


aft^r    Count    Sforza 
Un 


announced    that    the 
ted  States  had  renounced  her  share  of 
Ite  Ian    ships    given    her    under    the    peace 
treaty:  that  the  majortty  ou  the  S.iragat  mo- 
was  only  37  votes,  while  63  members  ot 
assembly  did  not  vote  at  all:  snd  finally 
backuae.  t>etween  the  two  evils,  the  Italian 
pec  pie  chcM  the  lesser.    They  do  not  want 
coE  imimism    and    they've    had    more    than 
enc  ugh    cf    dictators.    They    add    that    the 
wa  st  democracy  is  always  better  thsn  the 
dlcUtonhlp." 
'trhe  Italian  press  aniifwinred  lor  our  con- 
sul ipUon  that  the  Communist  Party  received 
•  t  efeat  in  the  municipal  election  of  Bom*. 
Th  r  is  f ar  from  the  truth.     The  Communists 
In    his  election  have  received  10  percent  more 
Tot  »  than  last  year.  aaA  more  than  De  Oas- 
pc4's  party.     It  la  trvm  atao  that  the  De  Oas- 
partv  received  a  larger  vote  than  last 
.  but  thl£  was  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
of  the  Qualunqutstl  Party  of  Otannlni. 
name  for  Fascists." 
rl  explained  the    many  of  those  who 
haje  voted  with   the  miMmilrta  are  not 
Co  amunlsts  at  all  but  wMi  to  nglMar  a  pro- 
tea  ;  vote  against  the  De  Oasperl  feglme  and 
wh }  do  not  want  their  votes  to  be  loet  on  a 
mi  lorlty  party.     Leader  of  one  of  the  mlnor- 
parttei.  the  Republicans.  Is  Col.  Randolfo 
Pk|:lardl.  laader  cf  the  Italian  antl-Fa^clsts 
)  Joiight  ta  Spain  during  the  revolution 
who  was  trying  to  form  a  legion  of  Ital- 
from  North  and  South  America  to  fight 
^^at  the  Nazis  In  Italy  before  the  landing 
Mir  troops  on  ttot  ihor*  of  Italy.    He  was 
r«C  Med  permission  by  the  United  States,  wbo 
willing  to  deal  with  tba  Bouae 
Javoy. 

;  tallans.  said  MasHvl.  would  like  to  see 
United  States  take  a  mlddle-of-the- 
stiWm  eouraa.  not  a  one-sided  course  as  at 
tbi  I  present,  aa  taag  aa  Italy  baa  a  good  Ba- 
pwpVf»n  Party,  and  a  good  liberal  party,  and 
party.  Tbey  resent  being 
WU  tar  viMa  to  tota,  or  who  to  bava  tor 
Tbay  reaaat  tba  fsct  that  raUaf  la 
dl^lbuted  to  help  the  party  in  power  and 
for  tha  banaflt  at  the  people,  most  of 
bavt  taaa  a  pound  of  nour.  a  pair 
cM  sboaa.  or  any  of  the  old  ciotbes  from 
that  bava  toaan  mat  over  to  than  from 
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EXTENSION  OP 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

oy  M*ssM  Huaaria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPfUBlNTA'; 
Tuesday   November  li,  1947^ 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr  Speaker,  van 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri 
wish  to  include  the  following  art! 
Bill  CoUlns.  Jr..  which  appeared 
Lawrence  Sunday  Sun  on  NovemI 
19*7.  Lawrence   Mass. 
AMirivnsAaT  or  thx  sLooo-oaxMCHXD 

OF  crrrTSBtTao  and  MrMoasBLS 

VSMBEX     l» — 50.00O    SOLOinS    FILL 
■TSUCCLX — IK    OBSXXVANCX   OT   UaUMi 
COLN'S   DXDICATION   OF    A   PORTION   OF 
Sl7«a    BATTLXnZLO   AS  CUirmT.   SVN 
OIVXS     CKIPPINO      ACCCCNT     OF     WAS 
KXBXXXION'S  MOST  STtTBBOBN  STSt 
IMC  POniT   OF   WAS 

(By  BUI  Collins.  Jr.) 

rhe  tall  man  was  tired. 
It  was  strange  that  he  should  be 
this  time.  If  you  consider  fatigue  as 
of  physical  and  mental  labors     The  ti 
with  the  weatherbeaten  face  of  a  far 
v.-orked  bard  all  of  his  life     Since  ss  tl 
as  be  could  remember  lito  the  dlst 
of  his  childhood,  he  had  «    ^  ked  an-J 
make  his  way.     Whet    he  was  alglit. 
swinging  an  axe  with  the  strong  h< 
man.    When  he  was  31  and  bis  family 
to  Decatur.  HI  .  from  Indiana,  be  wall 
entire   distance — 200   miles — driving 
oz  team  through  mud  and  water, 
arrival  helped  hts  father  clear  the  U' 
butid  »  home  for  the  family     So  mat 
dents  In  his  lifetime  had  been  rtrenue 
tiring — much  more  so  than  the  bt 
oaaking   speeches.     But   on    this 
day.  he  walked  slowly,  with  his  b« 
a  little,   and   with   a   heavy   welg 
heart — and  he  waa  tired. 

He    was    tired    because    his    cot 
tired — because  he  and  hts  people 
of  flghtinK  and  bloodshed,  of  batt 
their  brothers — tired  of  war  commui 
remembering  the  slaughters  of  Bull 
Fredericksburg,  and  Murfrcestxjro 
cellorsvUle — tired  of  the  chaotic 
kUllng. 

It  vcs  November  19. 18S3.  and  the 
Gettysburg,  and  the  tall  man  was  Al 
Lincoln — and  he  was  tired. 

The  man  standing  at  the  fore  of 
form  shook  his   band  and   Introduc 
proudly  to  the  people  gathered  on 
of  Gettysburg.    The  people  cheered 
plauded.    Some   whistled.    Others 
"Hooray  for  Bonast  Abe."    And  the 
smiled.    Tbaaa  ware  bis  people  and 
them. 

The  tall  man  with  the  sideburns, 
the  work-waary  hand  of  a  woman 
calico     •     •     •    the  man   with 
squat  frama  wbo  waa  standing  on 
rel     •     •     *     the  boy  with  the  Ut 
dler  cap  and  the  bright  wealth  of 
ment    In    his    eyaa     *     •     *     the 
holding  a  baby  In  her  arms,  with 
to     bold     her     band     since     Chai 
vlUa    •     •     •     these  people,  these 
women,  boys  and  girls,  little  chile 
gaped  St  him  with  open  mouths 
watching  eyes— thaia  ware  his 

Even  as  he  was  preparing  to  def 
speech— a  speech  drafted  roughly 
rode  a  bouncing.  Jounctag  train  to 


ling.    Be  waa  thinking  at 

.  Gettyaburg.  assembled  on 

On  this  day  he  was  to 

of  a  battlefield  as  a  cem- 

place  of  men  and  boys 

hold  Lee  and  his  Confed- 

keep  Lee  from  marching 

capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

^llng  that  they  be  buried 

»r  this  was  their  land:  they 

Jied  for  It.     The  tall  man 

^gltng  strands  of  grass,  tba 

earth— snd  he  knew,  as 

^hat  It  was  more  than  earth 

plr  land— their  native  land, 

iletly.  casting  bis  gaaa  far 

of  the  living  as  be  began 

•med  he  was  addressing 

led  there— the  dead. 

he  were  making  a  promise. 

>ven  years  ago  our  fathers 

3n   this  continent  a   new 

In  lit>erty.  rnd  dedicated  to 

lat    all    men    are    created 

low  we  are  engaged  In  a 

Itlng  whether  that  nation, 

incelved  and  so  dedicated, 

*     *     We  are  met  on 

|of  that  war     •     •     •" 

watching  and  listening 
woodsnuin'^  voice  roll  out 
I.  echoing  on  the  soft,  cool 
(Ingham  frock  collars  and 
hair  of  fsrmers.  Some. 
Itching  the  tall  man's  (ace 
[his  expression  change  Just 
>ok  en  the  look  of  a  Us- 
ee softened  Just  a  trace. 
|in  his  mind,  was  meeting 
le  ielt  as  though  he  knew 
?med  to  wslk  smong  them 
ip  and  moved  about,  talk- 
talk,  wishing  they  were 

roes  the  sea  of  faces,  up- 
iw  Lee's  army  moving  onto 
ind  the  Union  army,  under 
gathering  on  Cemetery 
}p:«lte  one  another.  He 
orders,  the  cacophony  of 
^ded.  or  sabers  being  drawn. 
;ln  to  rattle  wooden  sticks 
Id  a  man  with  a  stentorian 
It  John  Browns  soul. 

to  dedicate  a  portion  of 

:al  resting  place  for  those 

lives  thst  that  nation 

[la    altogether    fitting    and 

lould  do  this     •     •     •." 

le  ull  man's  mind  a  bugle 

loving  like  puppeta  guided 

;  of    the    bugle,    leaped    to 

on   their  stomachs,  and 

another.     The  sun  moved 

ivens,  to  get  a  better  view 

Dusting.    The  field  became 

s  the  stench  of  burnt 

rhining  sob  of  shells,    lien 

I.  clutching  their  bodies. 

I  a   bullet  that  had   already 

ted  flesh. 

with  half  a  face,  began  to 

A  boy  in  gray  sotight  tba 

dragging  a  stump  of  leg 

,    soft   ground    plowing   a 

rtb— with  drops  of   blood 

itlng     Then    the    twilight 

lusket  flre  made  little  red 

kk — and  it  was  night,  and 

for  living,  dying  sklrmlshea 

:ing  stars. 

tT  sense,  we  cannot  dedl- 

)nsecrste.  we  can  net  hallow 

le    brave   men.    living   and 

|led  here,  have  consecrated 

poor  power  to  add  or  da- 

id  day.  and  Lee's  men  mada 
Little  Rotmd  lap,  but 


were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  A  Oon- 
fadarste  soldier  ran  blindly  up  the  hill,  his 
•yeslgbt  bleared  red  by  the  blood  thst 
trickled  into  his  eyes  from  a  wound  above 
bis  temple.  He  fell  and  then  began  to 
crawl— and  then  he  lay  quite  stUl.  There 
was  a  Union  shell  bole  in  a  letter  from  his 
wife,  a  letter  which  held  a  lock  of  hair  from 
the  head  of  his  first-born  son — and  a  shell 
bole  In  his  breast.  A  Union  youth  stood  up 
In  half-crazed  excitement  and  aimed  at 
General  Lee.  A  cannonball  knocked  him 
down,  bis  musket  In  his  hand,  unflred. 

The  tall  man  wandered  amongst  these  men, 
impervloiu  to  the  shot  and  shell,  tmmlndful 
of  the  hell.  He  held  a  canteen  of  water  to 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  was  murmorlng  a 
woodsman's  prayer.  He  pushed  the  hair  from 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  slumped  behind  a 
tree,  a  bullet  wound  in  the  fiesh  above  bis 
knee.  He  ofTered  sollcltud.  to  a  youth  who 
lay  with  his  face  burled  In  the  earth,  scream- 
ing out  In  fear. 

Later  in  the  day.  Lee's  men  got  a  foot- 
hold on  Culps  Hill,  but  were  soon  driven  out. 
When  they  fled  a  boy  with  a  sweethearts 
bright,  blue  hair  ribbon  tied  to  hU  musket- 
piece  tumbled  headlong  Into  the  dirt.  Others 
fleeing  stepped  upon  him  In  their  hasty  re- 
treat to  safety  The  boy  began  to  crawl,  then 
realised  It  was  no  use.  He  wrote  a  love  letter 
In  the  ssnd  with  hU  bloodstained  fingertip. 
The  salutation  was  "Dear  Mary." 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here     •     •     •." 

The  drummer  boy.  scarcely  old  enough  to 
tote  a  muske'  but  wearing  a  soldier's  cap, 
began  to  rattle  on  his  drums — and  the  third 
day  of  death  at  Gettysburg  began.  A  musket 
ball  slammed  through  his  drum  and  he  fell 
with  his  sticks  upraised.  It  was  a  welcome 
to  the  day.  The  third  verse  of  a  terrible, 
grotesque  poem — the  author's  name  was 
Death. 

Lee  sent  General  Pickett,  with  a  force  of 
15,000  Confederates,  to  attack  General  Han- 
cock on  Cemetery  Ridge  To  reach  the  ridge, 
they  had  to  cross  a  mile  of  open  ground. 
Grimly,  steadily,  unmindful  of  the  shrieks, 
the  dying  gurgles  of  their  comrades,  they 
advanced  across  the  plain.  The  Union  guns 
were  ablaze  with  death-dealing  musket  fire. 
Men  and  boys,  young  and  old,  tall  and  short. 
good  and  bad— all  exposed  themselves  to  lead, 
and  many  fell  to  the  grassy  earth,  kicking, 
screaming,  praying,  dying.  Their  ranks  were 
ploughed  through  and  through  with  shot  and 
shell— Gettysburg  was  a  man-made  hell. 

The  Confederates  charged  up  the  slight 
slope  of  ground  and  broke  part  of  the  Union 
line.  Men  yellc.'.  curses  at  the  wind,  and 
men  begged  mercy  from  their  God.  Han- 
cock's lines  held.  The  Union  rifles  pumped 
shot  after  shot  Into  the  advancing  army. 
Union  soldiers  lay  flat  on  their  stomachs  and 
aimed  carefully  at  the  buttons  on  tunics, 
where  hearts  should  be. 

Pickett  could  go  no  further.  With  frag- 
ments of  his  ^iivlsion.  for  only  fragments 
vara  laft  alive,  able  to  retreat,  he  moved  his 
man  backward  In  defeat.  Ths  man  singing 
about  John  Brown's  soul  was  laughing  as  he 
aang.  He  aimed  his  musket  methodically 
and  fired  at  the  man  wbo  held  the  Confed- 
erate flag.  Another  shot  at  Armistead,  who 
was  leading  the  ConfederaU  advance.  Then 
the  singing  stopped— with  a  musket  sheU 
and  a  rifle's  roar  echoing  the  ehorua. 

"It  la  for  U8  tba  living.  rath«-,  to  be  dedi- 
cated bar«  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
tbey  wbo  fought  here  hsve  thus  far  so  nobly 
advsnced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  grest  task  remaining  before 
Va;  that  from  these  honored  dead,  we  take 
Iberaased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  reaolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain     *     •     *," 
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It  waa  the  end  of  the  most  stubborn  battle 
of  the  war.  Almost  60.000  brave  men  fell  in 
the  contest.  Lee  hsd  failed.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  blood -drenched  poem 
of  Gettysburg  Lee  retreated  across  the  Po- 
tomac and  never  made  another  attempt  to 
tavade  the  North. 

The  plain  of  Gettysburg  was  littered  with 
dead  and  dying,  wounded  men.  A  boy  was 
calling  for  his  mother.  A  man  was  sweating 
to  a  frenzied  craze.  A  wife  600  miles  away 
was  rocking  her  youngest  child  to  sleep  with 
a  song  about  Its  soldier  father.  A  swallow 
dipped  in  flight  as  It  flew  across  the  field 
•  •  •  and  God  covered  the  unsightly 
scene  with  the  pitying  curtain  of  night. 

"•  *  •  that  this  Nstion,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

The  crowd  paused  then  cheered  and 
stomped  and  whistled,  but  Lincoln  did  not 
hear  them-  he  was  thinking  of  the  others. 
It  was  as  though  he  were  making  the  dead  a 
promise  •  •  •  and  with  his  words,  the 
tall,  tired  man  had  woven  a  thought  •  •  • 
that  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Caase  of  Frendi  Hnnfer:  Faflnre  of  Fann 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WIBCOMsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  World  Report  of  November  11.  1947- 
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CADU   OF   FBXNCB    HTTItGZa: 
FOLICT 

(Reported  from  Paris) 
The  French  people  arc  facing  hiuger  this 
winter  because  of  a  Government  farm  policy 
that  did  not  work. 

Once  almost  self-suflicient  to  food.  Prance 
finds  Itself  begging  for  grain  throughout  the 
world.  Bad  weather  is  partly  responsible, 
but  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
faulty  planning  has  made  the  situation  much 
worse  than  It  might  have  been. 

Largely  as  a  resiUt  of  Government  mis- 
calculation, there  Is  less  bread  for  the 
French  now  than  when  the  Naals  occupied 
their  country. 

Prance  has  been  transformed  from  a  food- 
rich  to  a  food-poor  nation.  The  wheat  crop, 
the  country's  mainstay,  is  the  smallest  since 
1815,  when  there  were  many  millions  lesa 
mouths  to  feed.  Frenchmen  wbo  punle 
over  how  It  all  happened  are  finding  that 
this  year's  bad  weather  explains  only  part  of 
the  story. 

Agricultural  position  of  Prance  to  peace> 
time  has  always  been  strong.  The  cotmtry 
raised  virtually  all  the  wheat  it  needed. 
The  crop  averaged  8.060.000  tons  a  year  be- 
tween 1930  and  1939. 

In  sharp  contrast  Is  the  1947  wheat  yield, 
now  estimated  at  only  3,200.000  tons.  Thla 
is  considerably  leas  than  half  the  amount 
required  to  feed  the  nation. 

Responsibility  for  the  extont  of  this  year^ 
crop  disaster  resU  )ototly  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  wheat  farmers.   They  set  the  stage. 

The  wheatlands  had  shown  their  ability 
to  come  back  after  toe  war.  Crops  rose  from 
4,247.000  tons  in  1945  to  6.668,000  to  1946. 
when  more  than  80  percent  of  the  prewar 
acreage  was  sown. 


But  for  the  current  crop,  farmers  seeded 
almost  a  million  fewer  acres. 

There  was  no  margin  against  beary  loMaa. 
When  bad  weather  struck.  It  was  disastrous. 
Government's  part  In  brtoglng  about  the 
dangerous  reduction  to  acreage  U  shown  by 
Parts  dispatches  to  be  a  product  o^  conflict- 
ing  poUcles. 

Controlled  prices  forced  the  farmer  to  take 
the  lowest  return  In  years  for  his  wheat  In 
terms  of  gold  francs,  he  was  getting  leas  than 
at  any  time  since  1896.  Prices  aUowed  for 
other  crops  were  more  attractive. 

InflaUon.  meanwhile,  was  sending  prices 
even  higher  on  nonratloned  Rocds  thst  tha 
farmer  needed  This  led  the  farmer  to  mis- 
trust the  currency  the  Government  would 
give  him  for  wheat. 

Farmer's  reaction  waa  that  it  was  not 
proflUble  to  plant  wheat  when  the  price  did 
not  come  up  to  what  he  thought  it  should. 
Different  crops,  accordingly,  were  put  to 
Controlled  prices  on  oaU.  barley,  and  c<»n 
promised  a  better  return. 

Diversion  of  wheat  for  livestock  feed  In- 
creased. Herds  and  flocks  offered  the  farmer 
a  hedge  against  Inflation,  enabltog  him  to 
keep  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  stock  on  the  land 
Moreover,  poultry,  eggs,  and  meat  would 
bring  more  on  the  bUck  market  than  the 
Government  would  pay  for  the  grato  that 
went  to  produce  them. 

New  program  that  the  Government  Is  put- 
ting into  effect  Is  designed  to  remedy  matters 
in  time  to  get  greatly  Increased  production 
for  1948.  Accordtog  to  Paris  reports.  It  has 
these  main  features: 

More  acreage.  Area  sown  in  whest  must 
equal  the  1937-39  average  on  each  farm 
Tax  penalties  will  be  imposed  on  farmers  who 
sow  less  than  the  minimum. 

Higher  prices.  Wheat  growers  are  to  get  «1 
percent  more  money  for  their  crops  than  last 
year.  Taxes  on  the  farmer's  nroflt  from  the 
crop  have  been  cut. 

Stricter  control.  Delivery  regulations  are 
tightened.  Threshing  contractors  are  re- 
sponsible for  an  exact  report  on  the  amount 
ot  grato  thredied  for  each  frrm. 

Effectiveness  of  the  program  will  depend 
on  how  well  the  French  farmer  responds. 
Given  normal  weather,  a  large  wheat  crop 
next  year  Is  possible.  But  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  plan  do  not  sit  well  with  the 
growers.  Compulsory  reports  on  threshing 
resemble  the  unpopular  rules  that  were  en- 
forced during  the  German  occupation. 
Forced  deliveries  also  Irritate  the  farmer,  who 
has  had  long  experience  to  outwitting  the 
Nazis  who  demanded  toe  same  thing.  The 
Government  will  have  to  find  ways  of  over- 
coming toese  and  other  objections  before  it 
can  rely  on  the  wholehearted  cooperation 
from  the  farmer  necessary  to  restore  Trance's 
farm  production. 


Addresi  of  Hon.  Qariet  E.  BrouftitOB, 
of  Sheboyf  an.  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dgbty- 
third  annual  convention  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  wat 
held  this  year  In  the  city  of  Portland. 
Greg.  The  ctmventlon  was  presided  over 
by  the  grand  exalted  ruler,  Hon.  Charles 
K  Broughtoa,  of  Sheboygan.  Wia.    Mr. 
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Broufhtoa  Is  a  disttnguished  American 
and  I.  resident  of  one  of  the  splendid 
cities  In  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  h<  nor  to  represent.  He  has  rendered 
outsts  ndlng  service  to  the  Nation  as  an 
Mlitoi  in  promoting  and  supporting  civic 
btttament.  HLs  work  In  the  Order  of 
Wki  B  inspiring  and  under  his  leader- 
ship 1  Is  a  great  moving  force  in  defense 
of  America  and  our  ideals  of  life.  Be- 
eaOM  his  annual  address  to  this  great 
convention  is  a  masterpiece  of  good 
Americanism.  I  ask  unanimous 
It  that  U  mftf  bt  Incorporated  In 
th*  doMcaE^stomu.  Kioon  u  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
freed' >m.  and  tolerance.    It  follows: 

Ma]  I  expnw  to  Brother  Pnnk  J.  Lcner> 
I.  ^alrnian.  my  slnc«r«  appreclKtlon  ror  a 
•ucb  »»  thia.  and  to  yuu.  Mayor  Knl 
and  th*  cttmna  ot  Fnrtland.  tha  grail- 
ttMto  I  (  th*  mambrrahlp  or  tht  tntlr«  -rttar. 
1^  Ac  Aug  Oct  Marahal  Cornatt,  your  klnaly 
«m  b«  an  inspmuon  wtalto  «t  r«mtun 
th|i  Stata  Diid  r«tnM*  blatory  and  joxu 
during  tha  tntarrvntng  ytan  e«- 
im  and  1M7 
1  «M  tn  tha  Ohio  Vallay  Roapltal. 
«t  mbtltag  W  Va  .  racovarlng  from  ln]urtaa 
noin  Id  in  nn  automobU*  accident,  I  could 
•01  li  Up  but  raal  Mtry  for  you.  Mayor,  when 
I  i«M   tbia  Portland  dtapatcto: 

"ft  iruMB  OtBo..  Itoy  9.— City  eommla- 
•tene  •  profaaaed  alarm  whan  rumora  Qaw 
throt4|h  tha  city  hall  that  Mayur  Barl  RUay 
up  knitting.  Tha  commiaatootra 
later  that  aomeona  hnd  conluatd  a 
Oeeto^'a  report.  It  loM  tlut  hi*  rlbe—not  hU 
alba  war*  bafflimla(  to  knit." 
T  h  ■  U  our  third  vtatt  m  •  grand  lodft  to 
ty  of  Portland  Pirat  In  1918,  agaUi  la 
and  now  In  1947.  Over  the  apan  of  3S 
yaara  Portland  hat  frown  tremendoualy. 
tlM  '  riMM  flat*  of  0r«|0B.  with  ita  dlv«fal- 
ttatt  1  Mluatrlea.  tta  timber  reaourcea.  lu  fruit 
fcauty  aa  an  outdoor  State,  haa  an  ap- 
fwtland  in  particular  with  tta 
btMity,  la  lUtaly  to  draw  ua  back  tlUa 
way  kftai. 

Wtaai  wo  war*  here  In  1938.  we  bad  the 
largo  «  ■MBifetfablp  In  our  history  up  to  that 
time. 

lo  the  yeera  that  foUoved  we  have  had 
leaMi  aad  galna.  but  tonight  we  are  well  over 
the  9  •.000  mark.  This  gain  is  not  attributed 
to  an^  one  man.  It  belonga  to  all  thoee  ot  the 
lodge  down  through  the  yeara.  who 
Kept  the  faith,  aad  guided  the  ecdeavora 
aukordutatf  lod|aB. 
It  la  not  for  me  to  renew  the  long  hlatory 
«(  oi  ir  order,  but  to  remind  you  that  the 
Bane  )oient  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  has 
ever  lad  In  mmd.  thoee  finer  thinga  In  life, 
whiei  I  have  made  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica t  M  gteateat  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
eartt 

Ou  -  order  la  typically  American.  None  but 
an  Ai  aerlcan  citizen  can  acquire  memberahlp. 
Upoc  our  altar  are  the  flag  and  the  Bible, 
conai  ant  remlndera  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
ccun  ary.  We  are  not  concerned  about  a 
I  religion.  That  Is  a  matter  of  his  own 
Ndther  ara  we  concerned  with  a 
1^  poHUeal  phllaaepliy  ao  kmg  aa  he  la  an 
in.  But  we  are  concerned  that  the 
Oovdmment  of  ours  shall  not  be  hampered 
or  h  juetrung  by  tndivlduala  who  have  only 
Ua  their  hearts  and  would  undo  all  of 
B  that  are  beneficial  to  mankind. 
It  la  vrcll  for  ua  to  tak*  note  of  the 
of  tt  ■  A.  F.  of  L  DpbolMarara 
UAIoi  la  expelling  from 
tmili  eaa  agent  of  the  MinneapoUa  tmkm  for 
his  C  smmunlat  activitlea.  In  December  last, 
at  a  aoclal  meeting  the  buslneaa  agent  and 
ottMi  a  were  dlam— lug  the  shooting  down  of 
Abo  lean  plaaaa  kf  pteaaa  ol  the  Tufoalav 
Oownunent.  Tiat finny  was  offered  by 
unlca   ntembera   that   the   defendant   said 


gran< 
have 
of 


uuir 


hau 


among  other  things.  "They  got  what 
deaerved."  and  commented  turtber 
would  ftght  on  the  side  of  Ruaala  In  tb«( 
of  war  between  Russia  and  the  United  T 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  challt 
tnie  American  dttsena.  we  must  drive 
oxir  midst  every  enemy  of  this  Cover 
Those  who  do  not  like  our  way  of  life 
an  invitation  to  pack  up  and  leave, 
sooner  this  la  brought  about,  the 
wUl  be  keeping  faith  with  those  "ho 
their  all.  that  we  might  enjoy  uninterr 
freedom.  Communists  detest  law  and 
We  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Dka  and  true  American  citizens  bel 
law  aad  ordar  aad  upholding  and  d«l« 
tha  OoaatttutlOD  of  the  United  SUtea. 
call  la  here,  the  time  Is  now. 

I  feel  that  this  has  been  a  year  to 
and  review  our  principles.  Just  aa  it  haa 
a  timely  year  for  this  great  country  to 
and  repeat  the  Bill  of  RighU  of  our  Ul 
Statea  of  America.    In  my  acceptance  »i 
last  July,  when  you  conferred  upon  ma^ 
great  honor  of  grand  exalted  ruler 
order  1  aald: 

"We  are  living  la  a  world  of  tncr 
■pon-ilbilltlea.    We  ot  the  Elks  muat 
our  Individual  and  collective  obltgatlc 
This   new   acnaa  of   raaponalbillty 
wider   and   moct  eoBdi-ettt  appllcatu 
dwacctattc    procaaaea    in    organlcatl 
work,  play  wonhlp.  and  education  hi 
earned  me  thla  year  of  my  stewardahl| 
I  traveled  through  the  country  I  have 
to  ^mphaalse  the  legacy  ere  have  Inhf 
from  Lincoln— tolerance — "without 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Our  country  repreaenta  freedom  at  Ital 
To  preeerve  that  freedom,  we  must  figb^ 
your  grand  esalted  ruler,  I  have  fought  { 
movement  which  would  undermine 
throne  thia  our  American  Oovcrnmenl 
You  can't  allurd  to  fHObto  away  the 
ciptaa  that  have  mad*  tha  United 
what  It  la,  the  beet  example  of  d« 
on  the  face  ot  the  earth. 

It  haa  atood  the  teet  ot  time.  It  est 
flea  the  ideala  of  Washington,  Je&ersoi 
Lincoln  and  the  many  others  who 
served  this  country  and  whose  forceft 
eithtp  have  taken  us  ever  ti'^her  in 
stant  queat  for  the  ultimate  tn  di 
government.  Oura  la  a  way  of  life 
qulree  ooiutant  alertneea  to  ret 
precious  gift  of  freedom. 

I.i  more  recent  yeara  we  have  had  a 
of  hatred  existing  In  our  own     .ldst.1 
have  had  an  example  of  enemlt  >  at , 
and  abroad  endeavoring  to  change 
emment.     We  have  had  religious 
marching  under  a  banner  based  upon 
ance.     During  my  year  I  can  look 
our  achtevemenu  with   priJe.     In 
State  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  out 
in  Indiana  an  antlhate  law  has  been 
unanimously.    Thiu  the  seed  of  toll 
Hoping  a  well-deeerved  harvest. 

The  Benevolent  ar.d  Protective  Oi 
Kks  waa  created  by  a  amaU  group  ot  i 
were  kaMaome  and  wanted  comf 
and  an  opportunity  to  do  welfare  work^ 
Uie  poor  and  crippled  children  of  the 
New  York.  Aa  the  Benevolent  and 
tlve  Order  of  Bllu  grew,  its  scope 
VI  Idened.  It  founded  a  honoe  for  the 
Bedford.  Va.,  where  we  have  facllll 
hotiae  450  brutbera  with  comfort  and 
tence.  Now  and  then  an  aged  toot 
has  met  with  adversity  eomee  to  ua 
our  asslstan'*e  and  the  grand  lodge  jc 
aubordlnate  U'l'-ga  In  giving  him  a  he 
tha  aaajor  portion  of  expense  falls  u\ 


It  ts  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  knc 
our  meeUaga  through  the  years  hai 
given  over  to  crmtlng  facilities  like 
providing  necessary  ftutds  through 
NalkMMi    Foundation,    approprlal 
tha  Itta  magaslne  and  from  tha 
lodges  and  members,  so  that  we  C9M\ 


and  help  the  afflicted. 
Ikdom  aoclal  activitlea 
our  order,  but  we  have 
tide  domlnnte.  No  one 
jse  we  never  tell  of  the 
are  done  for  Utile  chll- 
lents  that  are  created 
aen  we  play  Santa  Claua. 
ir  achievements, 
dwell  at  length  on  the 
ttlon.  one  of  the  flnest 
This  foundation  was  es- 
has  grown  until  today 
I  than  $1,800,000.  Over 
Iges  and  the  State  Asao- 
snerous  nnanclal  sup- 
tn.  Individual  members 
ig  and  each  year  we  flnd 
ling  greater  hetgbta  and 
crippled  children  s  re- 
>n  through  the  moet  val- 
|,  and  scholarshlpa  alio- 
living  the  boya  and  glrla. 
Itlon.  an  opportunity  to 

lit  me  to  dwell  i  u  all 
iere  la  one  that  »e  rnn- 
Elks  Natlonnl   Veterana 

which  supplanted  the 
)n  and  which  today  la 
le  war  commlaalon  left 
>f  sponsoring  entertain- 
la  in  41  SUtee.  This  la 
^ndable,  and  It  will  con- 

mjured  veteran  Icavee 
my    travel    over    the 

nothing  but  pralaa  for 

rare.  World  War  I  and 
int  mllUona  of  dollars 
Idlng  hoapltals,  and  tn 
^ng  fraternal  centers  and 
young  men  leaving  for 
)uld  get  a  little  taste  ot 
lathing  spell  before  they  " 

[rendered  under  r.he  Elks 
^d  at  the  last  crand  lodge 
ktsslon.  we  might  say  a 
lion,  known  ai  the  Elks 
trvice  Commission,  was 
time  we  are  faced  with 
great  as  were  encoun- 
|r    We  hsve  many  of  the 
3med  into  our  fraternal 
^piuls  for  years  to  come, 
opportunity  to  thank 
datighters,   and    friends 
and  day  out  In  these 
It  the  young  men  might 
icllltles  and  companion- 
be  one  of  the  bright 
and  It  could  not  have 
(pt  for  our  ladles. 
Kll  you  a  little  story  of  a 
hed  to  get  into  the  Air 
after  Pearl  Harbor.     He 
It  was  so  Insistent  In  his 
lis  country  that  the  com- 
Id   him     o  come   back   a 
le  meantime  build  up  his 
exercise.    He  came  back 
IS  accepted  into  the  Air 
(htlng  over  Germany  his 
tn  and  he  was  wounded, 
^ver  auSerlng  with  tuber- 
was  tranaferrcd  to  Rest 
Hate.    Early  last  fall  the 
that  he  had  but  a  short 
wanted  to  make  bis  last 
}ne.  and  so  they  went  cut 
{Inquired   what  he  would 
.  as  they  all  wanted 
If.         .m  8om?thtng.    They 
liim  an  automobile  even 
[tun  It.    Anything  to  make 
neraorable  one  tn  his  life, 
for  the  fannlly  and  Jay's 
Ittle  for  a  membership  In 
a  flne  bunch  of  Joes." 
m.-.cJe  and  be  waa  Inltl- 
About  a  month  ago  I 


received    a    letter    from    this    young    man. 
Brother  Jay  R.  Schatx  from  which  I  quote: 

"Your  klndneas  and  that  of  all  the  other 
Elks  to  me  at  that  time  Indeed  made  my 
Christmas  a  perfect  and  memorable  one.  I 
hcq)e  thst  some  day  I  may  prove  worthy  of 
your  kindness. 

"I'm  sure  you'd  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Hks  show  which  is  here  once  a  month  is 
the  best  enteruinment  we  have.  Speaking 
not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  the  veterans 
here,  I  know  that  it  ranks  as  tops  and  Is  pre- 
ferred to  U80  and  all  other  shows.  We 
all  thank  the  Elks  from  the  Iwttom  of  our 
hearts. 

"Fraternally  yours, 

"Jat  R.  Schatz." 
I  like  to  tell  this  story  because  this  boy  did 
not  become  Interested  In  the  Elks  because  It 
was  a  frateriuU  order.  He  wanted  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  Elka  beeauae  It  had 
been  eo  kind  to  him  und  the  many  thouaands 
who  were  enterUlned  in  all  of  the  metro- 
politan fraternal  centera  when  they  were  go. 
lag  out  to  do  our  fighting. 

Following  World  War  I  we  erected  a  memo- 
rial building  in  Chicago  In  honor  of  thoee 
who  fought  and  died  for  our  freedoma.  At 
the  last  grand  lodge  seaalon  arrangemenu 
were  made  for  the  rededicaUon  of  thla  beau- 
tiful marble  memorial  In  honor  of  the  vet- 
erana  of  World  War  II.  and  oa  Beptembai  a. 
last,  a  vast  aaaemblage  of  Elks  and  others 
made  thla  a  notable  occasion.  This  memorial 
building  le  malnuined  out  ot  the  earnings  of 
the  Elka  roagaalne  that  oomea  to  you  monthly 
and  which  is  one  of  the  flneet  publications 
of  any  fraternal  order. 

Our  magaalne  ohroalolea  the  evenu  of  the 
year.  It  broadcasts  to  the  -ratiwi  what 
wa  stand  for  It  reminds  us  of  the  rich 
iMMage  we  aa  Americans  enjoy.  Our  Ore- 
alor  had  in  mind  a  free  people.  You  can 
only  enjoy  the  fruiu  of  a  democracy  when 
you  are  tree. 

The  Oonsutution  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Bwnfolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  operating  side  by  side 
and  hand  in  hand  for  70  years  as  copartnera. 
ta  a  guaranty  for  the  future.  We  muat  hold 
firm  to  thla  faith  that  the  demands  in  time 
of  peace  fom  ae  great  as  in  time  of  war. 

The  lower  of  this  land  gave  of  their  full 
measure  In  two  wars  that  the  American  BUI 
of  Rights — our  charter  of  freedom — would  be 
preserved.  They  were  not  asked  as  to  theh- 
rellgHms  or  political  faith  when  they  enlisted. 
Why  this  questioning  now7 

We  are  not  going  to  let  a  small  group  of 
eocmiea,  a  minority  grow  to  s  majority,  such 
as  occurred  with  Hitler.  If  I  know  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people.  Nor  If  I  know  the 
spirit  of  Elkdom.  We  won  l>oth  wars.  We 
can  win  the  peace  of  the  world  if  we  keep 
faith  with  those  who  sacrificed. 

If  we  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberty,  and  let 
tderaaee  without  regard  to  race  or  creed  be  a 
legacy  entwined  with  our  flag,  what  a  beau- 
tiful standard  to  follow. 

Guard  well  that  flag! 

Toor  Eag.  my  flag,  the  people's  flag. 

The  flag  that  makes  men  free! 
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Armistice  Day  Aildreu 

EXTEIJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  oowKxcncuT 
DI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  the 


Armistice  Day  program  of  New  Haven 
Post,  No.  86.  and  the  Sergeant  Stanley 
PIshman  Post.  No.  319,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
eran.s.  on  Sunday.  November  9.  1947,  at 
the  Bnal  Jacob  Synagogue,  347  George 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 

Chairman  Mann,  members  of  New  Haven 
Post.  No.  86.  and  Sergeant  SUnley  PIshman 
Post.  No.  319.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  your 
auxiliaries  and  guests.  Tou  have  conveyed 
a  rare  honor  upon  me  this  evening  in  allow- 
ing me  to  come  into  your  house  of  worship 
and  Join  with  you  on  such  a  historic  and 
solemn  occasion.  Since  1  took  the  oath  as 
a  Member  oX  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  had  such  a  sacred  priv- 
ilege. I  really  feel  at  home  as  Z  aee  eo  many 
friends  before  me. 

We  are  met  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  thoee  who  died  In  two  wco-Id 
wars,  namely,  to  the  48  New  Haven  Jewlah- 
Amerlcan  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  the 
W  of  World  War  n,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  Alao  remembering  at  this  time  the 
3.500  of  World  War  I  and  the  11,000  Jewish- 
Americans  of  World  War  II  in  this  cotmtry 
who  made  the  aame  aacrlflee. 

I  Ahould  like  to  feel  alao,  that  this  U  a 
tribute  to  800.000  Jevrlsh -American  men  and 
women  who  fought  in  both  of  these  horrible 
conflicts.  1  feel,  too.  that  tonight  we  honor 
the  memory  of  the  6.000,000  who  died  In  the 
scourge  that  was  called  naslsm.  to  the  men 
and  women  who  suffered  at  Btisen  and 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau,  who  fell  victims  in 
hundreds  of  towns  across  the  scarred  face  of 
■urope.  The  world  cannot  forget  the  beasta 
who  Blew  the  Infant  and  the  aged  alike,  who 
tried  to  drown  an  entire  people  tn  a  blood 
bath  of  hate  and  inconceivable  greed, 

The  history  of  our  America  Is  also  the  his- 
tory of  the  JewUh  people,  who  helped  to 
make  It  what  It  Is  today,    Two  Jevra,  Luis  de 
Sanunget.  Chancelor  of  the  Royal  Botise- 
hold,  and  Oabrtel  Baaohea,  Chief  Treasurer 
of  Aragon.   were  the   strongest   backers  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  aboard  the  Santa 
Maria  sailed  Luis  de  Torres,  the  interpreter. 
When  the  Dutch  came  to  New  Amsterdsm 
they  allowed  traders  of  your  faith  to  ply  the 
Hudson,  and  later  one  of  them  was  Hayman 
Levy,  who  gave  a  young  fellow  his  start  in 
the   fur   business.    That   young   gentleman 
was  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  received  a  dollar 
a  day  for  his   labors.    The  history   of  the 
United  States  is  filled  with  the  names  of 
Jewish  men  who  helped  to  build  this  Nation 
in  peace  and  in  war.    Isaac  Touro.  the  New- 
port, R.  I..  rabbU  Jacob  Rivera,  who  Intro- 
duced the  sperm-oil  industry  to  America: 
Aaron     Lopez,     whose    30    merchant    ships 
plowed  the  seas,  and  who  founded  Leicester 
Academy  at  Leicester.  Mass.;  Judah  MonLs, 
Instructor  at  Harvard.    After  receiving  his 
M.  A.  there  In  1720,  he  published  the  first 
Hebrew  grammar  in  North  America.    Jacob 
Lumbrozo,    the    physician,    who    landed    In 
Maryland  in  1656;  Francis  Salvador,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  first  Jew  to  sit  in  a  provincial 
assembly  and  who  died  in  battle  vrith  the 
British.    The  Plymouth  Colony  Code  of  Laws 
in  1636.  the  Maasachusetts  Code  of  1647,  the 
Connecticut  Code  of  1650  were  all  based  on 
the  law  of  Mosee,  and  In   the  New  Haven 
Code,  adopted  in  1639,  over  half  the  sUtutes 
came  from  the  Old  Testament.    Upon  the  ex- 
ample of  the  feast  of  Sukkoth,  the  Puritans 
established    their    feast    of    Thanksgiving, 
which  we  ahall  observe  shortly.    As  early  as 
1765  a  group  of  Philadelphia  Jews,  among 
them  Barnard   and  Michael   Oratz,  banded 
together  tn  public  protest  against  the  Impor- 
tation of  British  goods  more  than  a  decade 
before    the    Revolution.    Mordecal    Sheftall 
was   Governor   of   Georgia   in    1801.    Aaron 
Levy  gave  his  name  to  Aaronsburg,  Pa.    And. 
of  course,  we  cannot  forget  Haym  Salomon, 
whose  financial  genltis  and  devotion  to  the 
patriot  cause,  was  one  of  the  principal  main- 
stays of  the  forces  led  by  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington.   Haym  Solomon  was  the  first  Polish 


Jew  of  record  In  the  United  States.    It  was 
Abraham  Mordecal  who  built  the  first  cotlea 
gin    in    the    Stste    of    Alabama.    AdolptMs 
Sterne    served    with    the    Texas    Congress, 
fought  against  Mexico,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  representatives  of  the  Looe  Star  State  in 
Washington      Moses    Albert   Lery    was   sur- 
geon general  to  Oen.  Sam  Houston,  and  the 
Surgeon   General   of   the   Confederacy   waa 
David  Camden  de  Leon,  also  one  of  your  own. 
Judah  Touro  gave  $10,000.  the  first  quarter 
of  the  cost  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
and  he  gave  the  old  mill  of  the  Noraeman  at 
Newport  to  the  people  in   the  part  which 
l)ear8  his  name  today.    The  name  of  Com- 
modore Uriah  Levy  stands  high  In  the  annals 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  he  abollsbed 
the  practice  of  corporal  pimlahment  aboard 
our  men-of-war  and  hinnanired  the  service 
on  the  sea.    Jtidah  P.  Benjamin,  a  Tale  man 
served  aa  United  States  Senator,  as  Secretary 
of  three  DepartmenU  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  South  became  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  British  bar     In  the 
Civil  War  aeven  Jevrs  were  awarded  the  Oon- 
greaaional  Medal  of  Honor.    Fifteen  Jewish 
aallors  went  down  with  the  batUeehlp  Maine 
The  first  man  to  fall  tn  the  Battle  of  Manila 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  was  Sgt.  Mau- 
rice Joost.  a  Jew     What  reader  of  the  hla- 
tory of  the  First  World  War  doea  not  thrill 
to  the  ezpioiu  of  8gt.  Benjamlr  Kaufman. 
8gt.  Sydney  Oumpertt,  Corp.  Barney  Salner. 
Sgt.  William  Shemin.  Corp.  Hyman  Silver- 
man, and  many  others,  not  to  forget  the  Im- 
mortal Sam  Z^ben.    It  aeams  only  yeaterday 
that  Irving  Strobing  aent  the  last  moamge 
from  heroic  Cnrregidor:   that  we  beard  of 
Pvt.  Harry  Cohen  in  the  advance  on  Oran; 
of  Corp   Barney  Rom,  United  SUtea  Marine 
Corps;  of  Pvt  Hyman  Epstein  on  Sanananda: 
of  Master  B^t.  Meyer  Uvlne,  Lt    Norman 
Segal.  Maj.  Carl  Llchter,  Capt.  George  Lfven, 
Jr.,  Lt.  OoBMlr.  Samuel  laquith.  Lt.  Oomdr. 
Solomon  laqulth.  General  Hose,  and  our  own 
Sgt.  Stanley  Flshman. 

There  are  many  other  uamea  oa  the  acroll 
of  honor  In  the  war  Just  paat,  namea  that 
will  live  forever  in  the  radlaaes  of  eouragtf 
and  honor  and  faltb.    Because  of  their  gal- 
lantry, because  of  their  aacrlfioea,  thU  House 
of  God  is  safe  in  an  American  city.    Because 
of  them  we  may  gather  without  fear.     In 
these  harrowing  times,  when  the  world  U 
torn  by  strife  and  distrust,  we,  the  living, 
must  biear  the  torch  our  heroes  have  lighted 
above  the  angry  flood.    We  must  bear  it  high, 
forever  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us.    We  must  guard,  first 
of  all,  the  democratic  doctrine  In  whose  name 
they  laid  down  their  lives:  we  must  never 
rr  It  so  long  as  a  single  man  la  in  chains  any- 
wiiere  in  the  world;  we  must  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,  care  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  and  he  who  has  borne  the 
battle;  if  we  do  not  do  these  things  we  be- 
tray the  trtjst  these  men  had  in   a   living 
nation.    We  do  not  se^  war.    We  seek  peace. 
The  rolls  of  the  dead,  the  ruined  dtles,  the 
blasted  lives,  the  crippled,  the  diseased,  the 
agonies  of  civil  war  are  mough  to  ocmvinoe 
us  of  the  futility  of  armed  conflict.     The 
price  is  too  great.    You  cannot  bargain  with 
the  gods  of  war.    Today  we  are  a  free  and  a 
IMX)Ud  people.     We  must  not  be  misled  by 
demagogues  or  false  prophets.    We  shall  not 
mortgage  the  future  and  the  future  ot  our 
children.    But  we  must  be  alert  to  the  needs 
of  the  motnient.    We  must  realise  that  the 
United    States,   willingly   or   tuiirilllngly.   is 
the   leader   of   the   democratic   world.     We 
would  not  Impose  our  phUoeophy  of  govern- 
ment on  any  man,  but  we  cannot  stand  idly 
by  when  vre  see  a  foreign  "Ism"  clamped 
about   hie  neck   without   his  Just  consent. 
Ptom  every  comer  of  the  world  the  friends 
of   Individual   freedom   are   looking   toersrd 
Washington  tor  guidance  and  help.    Oaa  we 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  pisasf   Can  we  deny 
a  helping  hand  to  the  little  men  and  little 
women  who  kept,  and  U'ho  still  keep,  the 
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ot  rracdom  bumtng  In  their  hearts  b*- 
of  thalr  Xaith   in   the   power   of   the 
BtmUmf    Can  w«  turn  away  from  the 

children  who  wander  the  face  of 

I  arth  weeping  for  the  parenU  they  hav* 

known?    The  boys  who  died  In  the  far 

of  the  Pacific  and  at  the  very  gatas 

torture  camps  of  Europe  should  glva 

..  answw.    That  answer  can  b«  found 

.  gravsa  of  a  hundrsd  c«met«rl«a  marked 

the  Cross  and  the  Star  of  David.    That 

ir  can  b«  found  in  tbs  hearts  of  thoas 

•uffered    and    were    oppressed.      That 

can  be  found  In  the  soul  of  a  living 

The    weeping    that    assailed    the 

sky  above  the  burning  ghettos  shall  be 

The  very  stones  of  the  temples  and 

cry  out  for  Justice.    Ths  sacrad 

that  were  crushed  beneath  ths 

of  the  88  will  bum  their  eternal  mes- 

Into  the  minds  of  all  who  know  and 

love  the  truth.    The  Ood  of  Uoses  led 

:  sraslltss  through  the  wilderness  because 

bellsvsd  in  Him  and  obeyed  HU  com- 

The  ConuBaatfmants,  which  came 

from  Mount  HmI.  are  the  laws  of  life 

I  mrlstlan  and  Jaw  allkr  for  you  and  for 

II  anyone  today  repeats  the  query  of 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keefMr?"  he  may 

tha  aaawer  In  the  American  way  of  life. 

eouras  that  America  shall  take  In  the 

months.    Our  motives  In  peace  as  In 

are     challenged     and     misunderstood. 

our   charity   la  twisted  into   an   ugly 

But  If  we  go  forward  together,  each 

his  brother,  each  praying  In  his 

way.  each  one  acting  in  Justice  and  In 

,.  we  cannot  fail,  we  must  not  fall,  for 

i  ire  the  hope  of  those  who  have  no  hope, 

in  our  triumph  ahall  all  mankind  live 

prosper  in  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

l4t  THS  HOUSX  OP  RMMHWTATTV 

Tiiesday.  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
nat  onal  convention  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats in  Cleveland  last  Thursday.  I  had 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  appearing 
he  same  platform  with  several  of  my 
inguished  colleagues  here  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Jr..  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  the  kejmote  speaker  of 
convention.  His  message  to  the  con- 
was  realistic,  afllrmatlve.  and 
It  was  In  keeping  with  the  liberal 
tra(litions  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
previously  been  so  well  enunciated 
he  speaker's  father,  the  late  and  great 
Fra  nklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  nder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

Inc  ude  herewith  a  copy  of  the  speech 

mape  by  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  to 

national  convention  of  Young  Demo- 

crajtic  Clubs: 

am  happy  to  be  here  at  this  first  post- 
convention  of  the  Young  Democrats, 
will  forgive  me  If  I  dispense  with  ths 
ttiuju  platitudes  of  convention  oratory.  The 
are  too  critical  for  that.  In  4  days 
will  be  reassembling  in  emergency 
at  the  caU  of  our  President.  That 
■pafaal  session  of  Congreas  may  weU  deter- 
inlj|e  whether  democracy  la  to  survive  In 
Europe  and  whether  the  present 
tnflbtlooary  boom  is  to  be  followed  by  an 
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inevitable  collapse.  Depression  or  pr 
Ity.  peace  or  war.  tboaa  wUl  be  the  real 
underlying  the  daclalans  Congress 
ciilled  apoi^  ^o  make. 

I  know  that  I  echo  your  sentlmenu_ 
X  congratulate  the  President  for  cast 
political    considerations    and    callln| 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  grim  realltl 
fronting  postwar  America.    It  Is  our 
yotmg  Democrats  to  rally  the  young  m« 
women  of  this  country  to  support 
far-reaching  measures  that  alone 
siive  the  sltustion. 

We  Democrau  say  to  the  young 
women  of  our  country:  Ths  rlfla  wi 
weapon  with  which  you  won  ths  wi 
ballot  Is  the  weapon  with  which  you^ 
win  the  peacs.   There  la  too  much  at  st  ' 
you  to  allow  politics  to  be  the  monc 
the  politicians.     Whether  It  is  hot 
for  your  children  at  school,  or  ths 
your  groceries,  or  whether  thst  unlfc 
to  be  kept  In  moth  balls — whether  11 
house  to  live  In.  a  decent  Job  to  work 
security  In  the  ownership  of  your  fi 
of    these    Issties    are    political    Issiies. 
faUure  to  vote  Is  In  Itself  a  form  of 
the   failure  to  vote  Is  sctually  a  vc 
for  tike  enemies  of  the  people. 

We  say  to  the  yoxing  voters  of  the 
register:  study  the  issues;  scrutinize 
clldates.     We  are  confident  that   if 
ttiese  things  when  you  cast  your  '  ots 
be  a  Democratic  vote. 

I    urge    the    young    men    and 
America  to  come  into  the  Democratic 
Join  one  of  our  political  clubs.    Part 
In  the  activities  of  those  clubs.    It  Is 
political  clubs  that  these  nomtnatic 
made.    It  Is  In  the  political  clubs  that  I 
are    crystalllaed.      The    citizen    wbo 
his  electoral  activities  to  voting  on 
day  Is  in  the  position  of  voting  for  a 
date  other  men  have  chosen  and  mal 
decision  about  Issues  thst  have  been 
by  other  people 

Great  challenges  confront  our  eox 
challenges   such    as   the   harnessing 
E.ilghty  powers  of  production  to  the 
lilgher  standard  of  living  of  all  the 
not  Just  Increasing  the  most  fabulot 
porate  profits  in  history,  which  are  eM 
barrasslng  to  the  economic  overlords 
Street:    constructive   utilization    of 
energy,    the    Implementation    of    tht 
dent's  civil  rights  program,  the  ena 
Into  legislation  of  the  economic  bill 
the  building  of  one  world.    These 
be  shaped  and  fought  out  In  the 
urena.    What  nobler  or  more  satisfylt 
tlon  can  there  be  than  to  help  resoli 
challenges  In  a  way  that  advances 
kind  further  along  the  road  of  liberty,  j 
Ity  and  economic  security  and  peace. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the 
youth.  The  great  social  advances  of 
lit  years  were  Initiated  by  the  Dei 
I>arty  and  enacted  into  legislation  or 
the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Republic! 
take  pride  that  the  CCC  and  the 
Democratic  achievements.  The 
youth  programs  restored  to  mlllloc 
young  people  a  sense  of  self-resp 
provided  them  with  technical  skll 
built  up  and  strengthened  their 
None  of  these  measures  was  Institut 
preparation  for  war  and  yet  they  had 
deal  to  do  with  the  superb  army, 
air  force  our  country  put  Into  the 
war  came.  It  was  Democratic  leadc 
provided  for  the  veteran  GT  bill  of 
Job  training,  education,  veterans'  b^ 
such  as  It  Is. 

In  a  world  In  which  no  nation  Is 
ing.  America  has  to  remain  strong 
and  I.  for  one,  want  to  go  on  re 
and  now  in  favor  of  universal  millt 
Ing.  But  we  must  always  remember 
lt4iry  might  Is  Insufficient  by  itself, 
why  universal  training  mxist  ^mbr 


f  arms:  It  must  be  a  school 
icing  men  on  the  road  to 
cratlc  responsibility,  full 
Dportunlty  for  education. 

(inlnstlon  because  of  race, 
all  of  these  things  aad 
sraced  In  the  unity  which 

I  Nation's     strength     aad 

this  country  the  Demo- 
1  philosophy — a  philosophy 
|ly  U  based  on  a  belief  In 
{htness  of  free  men  and 
[thst  human  righu  come 
Its.    Because  of  this  con. 
eratc  Party   believes   that 
louid  be  concerned   prl- 
lllons  of  workers,  farmors. 
imen  at  the  bass  of  ''.ha 
who  when  they  are  veil 
the  country  as  a  whole 
prosperous.     The    political 
philosophy  Is  that  In  the 
rlty  of  the  people  can  be 
ce  the  right  decisions,  to 
that  work  out  best  for 
It  is  a  faith  In  the  ma- 
shed  from  the  conserva- 
I  small  aristocracy  of  either 
or   birth  alone   has   the 
lent  to  exercise  political 
trol.    It  Is  a  faith  in  the 
Represents  the  tradition  of 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt. 
Itcan  congressional  leadar- 
th  the  NAM  and  big  busl- 
antrols  in  June  1946.  they 
le    opposite    philosophy — 
for  big  business  is  good 
aere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rols  has  given  big  business 
in  history.     But  for  most 
leant  a  reduction  In  their 
and  for  the  country  as  a 
It  inflation. 

IBhickeb   at   a  Republican 

\t  control  declared  that  If 

not  taken  care  of  through 

!nt  controls  "It  would  not 

^publican  Party  I  am  used 

reflecting   the   Bourton 

Republican    Party.     The 

I.  the  first  under  Republl- 

ee  1933.  demonstrated  tliat 

^rty  still  remains  the  party 

Its,    of    the    big-business 

holiday  took  place  last 
kpecial  Interests  came  biick 
I  in  the  brief  cases  of  *.he 
Ity:  The  trade-unions  were 

rown  to  the  lions.  Tlien 
the  farmers  and  sttacked 
Ion   program.    Then   tliey 

}ol-lunch  program.     Tlien 

little  lynching  party  for 
thing  was  spared — public 
latlon,  the  housing  ag»n- 

-tt  was  a  sickening  caral- 

Perhaps  It  is  Just  as  will, 

>le  a  preview  of  what  ml(;ht 

publicans  were  to  gain  full 

(ivernment. 

leal  with  the  central  qufiS- 

-peace.    The  creation  ol  a 
Is  free  from  tyranny  and 
esslon  is  the  greatest  Chili- 
an ts  our   generation.    T:!ia 
hcans   who   served   In   the 

home  from  the  war  want- 
itlng  to  get  along  with  ths 
>ns.  Instead  of  one  world, 
^war  yaars  have  wltnessiid 

:  of  wartime  unity.    8ome- 
fiUed  with  International 

latlon.    In    the    Vlshlnsky 

all  get  an  uncomfortable 
only  on  a  furlough. 
Ee-lovlng    generation.     Our 

3wever,  should  not  be  con- 


teaad  abroad  with  a  lack  of  attachment  to 
tha  tradiUons  and  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  whether  my  words  can  get 
to  my  Soviet  oomrades-tn-arms  with  whom 
we  so  reoenUy  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
but  I  think  It  Is  appropriate  f or  mc  to  say 
today  on  this  platform  before  s  convention  of 
young  psople  of  the  political  party  which  for 
the  last  16  years  has  been  Identified  with  a 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  cooperation  U  a  two-way  street,  that 
*•  *f«  »•  strongly  attached  to  our  form  of 
lovamment  as  the  Soviet  young  people  are 
toth^rs;  that  we  resent  foreign  slurs  on  our 
toadars  as  much  as  they  do  on  theirs,  and  that 
wa  don't  like  to  be  pushed  around. 

Americans  know  that  we  cannot  have  one 
world  exclusively  In  the  Image  of  capitalist 
America.  But  neither  can  It  be  exclusively 
In  ths  Image  of  Communist  Russia.  We  fa- 
vor a  policy  that  wUl  aUow  the  peoples  ot 
all  nations  to  determine  for  themselves  their 
form  of  government  and  economic  system 
frae  from  the  domination  and  Intervention 
of  strong  neighbors.  The  big  problem  ir  in- 
ternational relations  today  is  that  of  finding 
a  basis  by  which  different  economic  and  po- 
UUcal  systems  can  get  along  together.  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  prepared  sincerely  to  accept 
such  a  cooperative  concept  as  a  starting 
point?  I  say  to  the  leader  of  Russia  this  is 
the  key: 

1.  Good  faith  of  your  ^iven  word. 

2.  Sincerity  of  your  objectives. 

S.  Honesty  of  the  conscience  of  your  gov- 
ernment. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.    The 

supreme  object  of  American  statesmanship 

and  may  I  here  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  leadership  of  Secretary  Marshall— I  re- 
peat, the  supreme  object  of  American  states- 
manship must  continue  to  be  the  building  of 
peace  and  not  preparation  for  war.  But  tm- 
tll  the  Soviet  Government  is  convinced  of 
the  .oily  of  its  present  two-world  policy, 
America  must  rema'  Itself  mllltarUy  strong; 
it  must  strengthen  its  sister  democracies;  it 
must  give  full  support  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  a  few  days  Congress,  on  the  call  of 
President  Truman,  will  oe  back  in  Washing- 
ton to  deal  "vlth  the  Interlocking  iwoblems  of 
inflation  and  foreign  aid.  It  Is  Important 
that  this  representative  gathering  here  as- 
sure the  President  of  our  support  for  gener- 
ous, unstinting,  and  rapid  aid  to  Burope. 

The  economy-minded  Republicans  may 
try  to  pervert  the  Marshall  plan  into  a  global 
dole.  But  we  cannot  baggie  over  the  price 
of  peace.  Aid  to  Burope  should  not  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  hunger  and  mis- 
ery, its  object  must  be  to  restore  and  reha- 
bilitate the  European  economy  as  a  whole. 
It  must  be  a  cure  and  not  merely  a  paUlatlve. 
It  must  provide  capital,  equipment,  know- 
how,  technicians.  We  must  give  Europe  the 
tools  by  which  they  can  begin  to  produce 
themselves.  We  must  give  aid  without 
atrtngs  attached  to  such  aid.  Our  aim  Is  the 
raatoratlon  of  free,  independent  nations.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  dictate  to  peoples  their 
forms  of  government. 

The  survival  of  democracy  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  are  now  dependent  on  the  scope 
and  speed  of  our  aid.  I  reject  the  argument 
that  large-scale  help  to  Europe  will  stimulate 
ahortages  at  home  and  inflation.  During  the 
war  we  equipped  and  supplied  vast  armies  in 
the  field  and  at  the  same  time,  raised  the 
standard  of  living  at  home.  We  can  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  now  without  reverting 
to  the  over-aU  system  of  controls  enforced 
during  the  war.  A  limited  allocation  and 
ooDtrol  program  will  curb  the  inflationary 
boom  and.  at  the  same  time,  enable  us  to 
meet  our  mternational  obligations. 

One  thing  Is  dear:  the  American  people 
wUl  not  allow  this  special  scasion  to  bog 
down  In  politics  as  usual.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  Senator  Tarr  saw  fit  to  turn  down  Sen- 
ator McOaaTH's  offer  of  a  political  truce  dur- 
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Ing  the  special  session  of  Congreas.  I  want 
to  remind  Mr.  Taft  that  time  and  again,  be- 
fore and  during  the  war.  when  the  Republi- 
cans subordinated  the  defense  and  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  to  poIlUcal  considera- 
tions their  leadership  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  the  voters.  The  crUls  today  Is  as 
gr««at  as  it  was  In  the  days  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. There  are  Republican  leaders  who  plac- 
ing country  before  party  have  ably  and  gen- 
erously cooperated  In  hewing  out  a  bipartisan 
postwar  fOTeign  policy  behind  which  our 
country  has  been  united  We  hope  that 
their  mature  Judgment  will  prevau  over  a 
Republican  oongrasalonal  leadership  that  still 
dallies  with  the  remnants  of  Isolationism 
In  the  form  of  a  Taft  dribble. 

My  father,  in  a  speech  to  the  young  Demo- 
crats of  America,  said  that  the  age  of  geo- 
graphical pioneering  has  finished,  but  that 
the  period  of  social  pioneering  has  Just  be- 
gun. He  enlisted  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  youth  of  our  country,  to  a  great 
crusade  against  social  Injustice.  That  cru- 
sade goes  on.  With  the  New  Deal.  Nation- 
wide thinking  was  brought  to  beer  on  the 
grest  social  and  economic  problems  of  our 
time  and  the  principle  was  firmly  established 
and  approved  Ome  and  again  by  the  voters, 
at  the  polls  that  in  the  campaign  against  so- 
cial and  economic  inequality  the  full  powers 
of  Government  should  be  tised.  but  used  In 
a  way  that  would  not  Impair  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberties.  The  New  Deal  provided  no 
final  answers  to  many  of  the  problems  it 
dealt  with  They  are  the  problems  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves.  They  are  the 
challenge  to  our  generation.  I  know  that 
you  wUl  Join  with  me  In  saying,  "We  accept 
the  challenge." 


Letter  of  Clurles  W.  Uyiie,  M.  D.,  af 
Newborgkf  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  KKW   TOCK 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  18,  1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  I^>eaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  letter  which  I  received  from 
Charles  W.  Layne.  M.  D..  24«  Grand 
Street.  Newburgh,  N.  Y..  on  the  legisla- 
tive problems  before  the  Congress: 

NxwBUBGH,  N.  T.,  November  14,  1947. 
Mrs.  KATBaaiMx  B.  St.  Gbobox, 

United  States  House  of  Mtepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAx  Mas.  St.  Gbobcx:  Tou  ar«  about  to 
convene  an  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
gress for  two  purposes,  (1)  to  combat  Infla- 
tion, and  (2)  to  do  something  about  the 
Marshall  plan.  These  two  objectives  are 
completely  antltheUcal;  It  Is  absolutely  Im- 
possible to  do  both.  If  you  foster  the  Mar- 
shall plan  you  are  going  to  Increase  Infla- 
tion; If  you  do  something  to  impede  Inflation 
you  must  discard  the  Marshall  plan. 

To  my  mind,  we  need  some  legislators  who 
win  repeal  and  repeal  and  repeal  and  undo 
many  of  the  things  which  have  been  done 
since  1938,  thereby  allowing  the  American 
people  to  get  back  to  some  sane  economy. 
Our  purpose  should  be  to  make  otnselves 
strong  Instead  of  trying  to  have  more  and 
more  regulations  and  give  away  more  and 
more  money. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  LaTMs. 


A4209 

SeraioB  Delhrered  Daruic  De^catary 
Excrcuec  of  Merrimack  CoUcfc,  Aa- 
dorer,  Blass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHtmrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRB8BNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  It,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoro.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  ex- 
cellent sermon  which  was  dellrered  by 
Rev.  Cornelius  T.  H.  Sherlock,  diocesan 
superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass.. 
during  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  Merri- 
mack College.  Andover,  Mass.,  on  Mon- 
day. September  22.  1947: 

Your  ExceUency.  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop, Right  Reverend  and  Very  Rever«nd 
Monslgnors.  Very  Re^'erend  snd  Reverend 
Fathers,  Fsteemed  Brothers.  Reverend  Sisters, 
honored  guests,  students  of  Merrimack  Col- 
lege, friends,  this  Is  an  historic  occasion.  We 
are  gathered  here  this  morning  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  to  assist  at  the  beginning 
of  a  most  Important  institution.  The  cere- 
mony In  which  we  are  taking  pjart  shows 
forth  generations  of  Christian  leaders  In  a 
world  In  need,  a  succession  of  Catholic 
trained  men  and  women  whose  power  In  a 
world  In  crisis  may  well  be  Immeasurable. 
To  be  present  at  this  beginning  of  Merrimack 
College  Is  a  matter  for  self-congratulation 
but  It  is,  as  well,  an  occasion  for  serious 
prayer. 

I  should  be  most  remiss  In  my  duty  toward 
the  truth  were  I  to  faU  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  Inspired  and  made  possible  this 
momentotis  tuKlertaklng. 

From  a  host  of  good  works  that  have  char- 
acterised these  first  3  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Archbishop  Cushlng  there  emerges 
an  unmistakable  pattern  of  predominant 
concern,  his  consuming  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  youth.  This  Interest  has  been  recog- 
nised at  higher  levels  of  edticatlon  and  ad- 
ministration and  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  bishops  should  choose  him  as  the  one 
most  fitted  to  be  the  bishop-leader  of  youth 
work  In  the  Nation.  To  his  more  than  sub- 
stantial encouragement  of  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  archdiocese  I  am,  by  my  posi- 
tion, the  most  happy  witness.  His  encour- 
agement to  those  In  educational  work  Is 
their  anchor  to  difficulty  and  their  power  In 
progress.  It  was  His  Excellency's  fatherly 
love  tear  boys  and  girls  and  his  strong  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  for  articulate  CathoUc 
leaders  to  ull  walks  of  life  that  made  him  the 
enthusiastic  sponsor  of  this  newest  college 
to  the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  The  clergy  and 
the  faithful  of  this  area  are  most  grateful 
for  the  gift  of  a  supremely  generous  and  In- 
spiring patron  of  Catholic  education. 

This  adventure  to  the  field  of  college  train- 
ing Is  to  peculiarly  capable  hands.  The  Or- 
der of  St.  AugTisttoe  is  one  of  the  oldest  re- 
ligloiis  Institutions  to  the  church.  It  traces 
Its  origin  back  to  the  great  St.  Augusttoe 
himself  and  finds  its  foundations  already  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Its  development  into  a  more  coherent 
institute  was  a  matter  of  a  relatively  short 
time.  Its  survival  as  a  pulsattog  and  vibrant 
Influence  to  the  world  of  today  indicates  a 
vitality  and  flexibility  at  once  sotmd  in  a 
great  religious  tradition,  and  realistic  and 
adaptable  In  a  world  of  many  changes.  Time 
and  agato  Its  members  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  and  at  certato  times 
have  been  apparently  overwhelmed  by  tha 
Ylciasitudes  of  national  and  wcNrld  history. 
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the  Btonns  subsided   they   reap- 
wlth  a  power  and  energy  that  waa 


father*  of  St.  Augustine  took  an  lm< 
and  honorable  part  in  the  explora- 
CbrlstlaattlDg  oC  this  country.    Over 
ago  we  ted  tiMtr  aaniee  among  the 
Christian  teachers  of  early  America, 
(tory  here  has  been  one  of  continued 
educational  work  and  the  ceremony 
morning    simply    marks    the    latest 
of  their  long  and  glorious  history, 
the  function  of  edueatlon  to  provide 
student  all  that  Is  necsHary  to  make 
a  success.    If  education  does  not  pro- 
equipment  necessary  for  successful 
then  It  has  failed.    But  education  for 
1  living  assumes  that  there  are  cer- 
s  to  be  reached.    What  are  these 
of  education? 

ers  of  learning  have  grouped 
objectives   into   several   clasaea. 
obvious  purpose  of  education  to  d«> 
the  student,  to  train  and  encourage 
realization  of  himself  so  that  the  qual- 
soul  and  body,  the  powers  and  skills 
e  within  him.  may  grow  and  develop 
Umlta  of  his  capacity.    Certainly  self- 
ion  la  a  valid  objective  of  education, 
stjudent  will  be  living  In  a  world  of  bu- 
rlngs  with  rights  and  obligations  like 
His  education  must  help  him  to 
lally  among  his  neighbors.    He  must, 
saying  la.  tdjuat  well  to  an  exacting 
vkrylng  society.     He   must   attain   the 
nkble  objectives  of  human  relatlonatUps. 
in  a  land  where  democratic  ways  are 
:ed  and  civic  duties  are  numaroaa. 
dAucatlon  would  be  much  at  fault  w«n 
to  train  him  for  his  civic  responslbll- 
must  live  In  a  competitive  environ- 
I  nd  he  must  earn  bis  living  by  his  own 
Inadequate.  Indeed,  would  be  the 
that  would  fall  to  help  him  to  eco- 
eompeteney. 

in  the  face  of  these  lirtefly  suggested 

•dwCftUOD  It  la  only  too  true  that  s 

f  anecaed  as  a  doctor,  or  a  merchant. 

or  a  politician  and  yet  (sil  ss  a  man 

nay  be  renownad  aa  an  artist  or 

and.  In  raaltty.  b«  still  a  failure. 

Of^Uvas  set  had   been   realised  In  a 

earser  but  the  succeeaful  career  la 

end  In  Itself.    These  so-called  objsc- 

but  meana  to  an  end.    The  trus  and 

end  of  man  Is  the  realisation  of  a 

destiny. 
Ood  made  boys  and  girls  he  gave 
transitory  goal.    Be  mads  thsm  for 
and  the  lisping  child  learned  at  his 
s  knee  thst  to  gain  the  whole  world 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul  waa  failure. 
lolatlj  St.  Bssll.  many  centuries  ago. 
tddrsss  to  yoong  men  cm  the  right  use 
literature,   stressed   the  point   in 
words:    "We   ChrlsUans.    young   msn. 
this  life  Is  not  a  supremely  precious 
•     •     Neither  pride  of  ancestry. 
t|odlly     strength,     nor     beauty,     nor 
nor  the   wtssi  sf  sU  smb.  nor 
authority,   nor  Indssd   whatsver  ol 
affairs  may  be  called  great,  do  we  con- 
worthy  of  dealre.  or  the  possessors  of 
c  bjscts  of  envy:  but  we  place  our  hopea 
he  things  that  are  beyond,  and  In 
for   the  life  eternal  do  we  all 
that  «s  do."    The  great  saint  would 
la  studsnu  study  aU  things,  prepare 
ths  dsmsiids  of  sossssstul  living,  but 
a  seals  of  valuea  that  gave  all  things 
BMMurement.  their  exact  position 
tusrarchy  of  good,  places  bsiksath  ths 
objective  of  mans  creation,  ths  ful- 
of  God's  win  and  his  own  eternal 
Tea.  Indeed,  evsa  hvs  on  sarth, 
ths  tsmporal  nl^>BM»SB  «t  < 
"la  prsparatlon  for  tts  ttfs 

things  that  ws  do." 
In  rsallty.  Is  ths  admired  Intsgrattan 
education  where  all  subjects  are 
and  all  successes  are  attained  only  in 
of  a  supsnxatural  dssttnj. 


are 


CaUolic 


A  few  educators  and  many  noneduca 
feel  that  religious  subjects.  Introduced 
a  tsf  hlng  curriculum,  which  is  other 
secular,  can  supply  the  acknowledged 
for  rellgioua  education.     This  the  Catt 
college  must  deny.    It  is  neceeaary  that  et 
subject,  nay.  every  learning  situation  she 
be    permeated    by    Catholic    thinking 
Christian  attitudes.    To  use  the  words  of  J 
Holy  rather.  Pope  Plus  XI.  ••  •     •     • 
necessary  that  all  the  teaching  and  the 
organizatlcn  of  the  school,  and  Its 
syllabus,  and  textbooks  in  every  branc 
regulated  by  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
the  direction  and  maternal  supervision 
church;  so  that  religion  may  be  In  very 
the  foundation  and  the  crown  of  the  you| 
entire  training,  and  this  In  every  gra 
school,  not  only  In  the  elementary 
the  Intermediate  and  higher  Instltutlc 
well." 

And  so  it  is  In  the  Catholic  college 
every  subject,  whether  .t  be  history  or  l| 
ature.  biology  or  mathematics.  Is  appi 
from  a  Catholic  viewpoint,  and  taught 
atmosphere  pervaded  by  Christlike  attll 
and  Christian  thought.     It  is  this  we 
primarily  in  mind  when  we  describe 
lie  college  education.    This  is  an  educ 
that  Is  right,  and  a  right  education 
fall.     An  individual   student  may   now 
then  fall  to  protlt  by  this  education,  but 
failure   must   be   sttrlbuted   to  some   ot 
cause  than  the  system  In  which  he  failed, 
right  education  cannot  fall. 

This  Is  the  education  that  trains  for 
sucesss  In  life.  It  preparea  men  and  w( 
to  succeed  In  temporal  things  only  that 
may  devote  themselves  more  freely  to 
art  of  living,  the  art  of  living  fully  now 
richly  for  all  eternity. 

The  school,  even  at  the  college  level.  U 
Ing  as  the  i.gent  of  the  parent.    By  the 
ture  of  things  the  family  Is  the  natural  li 
lag  situation   for  the  youth.     But   the 
mands  of  a  complex  society  make  imperal 
the  engaging  of  competent  aids  In  the 
quate    Instruction    of    students.      Amert 
Catholic  ^aranta  long  ago  committed 
selvee  to  an  expensive  and  *5s^tnt 
of  Catholic  schools  and  collsfM  OB  ths 
eral  assumption  that  they  wsatsd  tbstr  < 
dren  trained  In  schools  wboss    oops  of  _ 
gram  was  broad,  and  wboss  alms  were  l< 
In  range.    It  appeared  to  thsss  Catholic 
ents  that  schools  that  left  Ooc  out  of 
curriculum  or  who.  at  best,  placed  Ood 
things  religious  in  a  subordinate  place,  ^ 
children  and  youth  a  distorted  view  of" 
truth.    Such  prognOBS  Indicated  t<i<;  cl« 
to   the   student   thst   spiritual    \aluea 
eternal  verttlee  were  of  slight  Import 
the  world  of  the  educated  man  or 
Such    distfvtlon    in    learning    by    the 
meant  only  one  thing  to  the  Catholic 
and  that  one  thing  was  failure  of  the  d 
the  art  of  successful  living 

Catholic  parents  would  not  brook 
In  the  lives  of  their  children,  so  Xh&f 
sented  the  only  answer  they  knew— s 
system  of  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic 
leges  and  universities.  Thus  they  su| 
an  education  at  once  broad  and  far 
while  at  tbs  ssBis  tlms  It  waa  beaut 
imined  and  Integrated  by  an  all -per 
spirit  of  religion.  In  their  own  tongue 
repeated  the  well-known  thought  of 
patror.  saint  of  this  college.  "Let  svsry 
and  true  Christian  know  that  wheret 
may  And  the  truth.  It  belongs  to  the 

Ws  live  In  a  world  of  devices  and 
nlquss.     They  have   their   importance 
we  should  be  lost  without  them.     But 
will  not  save  education  in  a  dUtraught  wc 
For  many   years   now   education   has 
buffetted  about  In  a  tempest  of  relatlvii 
storm   of   »hiftiw»g   winds,  or  arbitrary 
consUntly  rhsngtin  vsltMs.    Certain  vali 
It  sad  uncbaaging  mvm 
aent  and  tnvloUits. 

8t.    Augustine,    in    bis    turbulent 
had  loossd  his  bold  oa  Ood  •  etsmal 


philosophy  of  conven- 

,    Through  the  wlndly 

Ambrose  he  found  his 

le  secure  and   perma- 

And  turning  his  back 

of  the  city  of  man.  be 

rk    the    City    of    Ood. 

this  figure  applicable 

[today.    These  students 

Ivee  to  live  In  the  cities 

Ing  glitter  and  the  un- 

letlc  cities  can  be  both 

However,  because  of 

rill  have  received  here 

\,  they  will  be  prepared 

They   will   not   cloee 

lltles  of  the  world,  but 

realities    through    the 

jity  of  Ood. 

It  Ion   Is  a  tremendous 
luring  the  next  4  years, 
}m  Merrimack  College, 
mortals  may  rationally 
ty  will  t>e  the  selected 
location  established  at 
and  serlotis  sacrifice, 
ich    generosity   on    the 
^de  this  education  pos- 
tlons  on   the  students 
late  benefits, 
tnably  expect  that  they 
own  communities  and 
of  activity.     But  the 
lerclse.  like  the  educa- 
celved.  must  transcend 
lead  others  not  only 
but   to   the   super- 
everlasting    life.     Of 
tat  they  proflted  much 
ed    here   and    that   the 
;ause   of   the   Influence 
lult  of  their  Catholic 
CoUegs, 


II  Denied  to  Voteltfi 
ColumbU 
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jcasrr 

I RXPRISKNTATIVBS 

rmber  It,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  In 

unanimous-consent 

granted,  I  am  very 

the  Congressional 

>eech  about  the  pres- 

le  District  of  Coluxn- 

kilip  L.  Graham,  pub- 

lington  Post,  on  the 

(York  Herald  Tribime 

^s  an  eloquent  picture 

)tlc  condition  In  the 

and  makes  a  very 

reform  and  the  es- 

le  rule.    His  address 

the  Dnited  Ststes  de- 
ls born  or  naturalized 
Id  subject  to  the  Juris- 
^Itlzens  of   the   United 
on  to  proclaim  that 
or  enforce   any   law 
t>«  prtTtlsgsB  or  tmmu- 
te  United  Statee." 
of  Columbia— the  seat 
kment — there  are  sonvs 
privileges  of  dUaen- 
larkedly  abridged,  not 
be  Federal  Oovsrnmsnt 
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They  are  denied  the  right  of  representation 

in  the  Legislature  which  frames  their  laws 

a  right  defined  by  our  founders  In  their 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  "Inestimable 
to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only." 

They  are  even  denied  any  semblance  of 
local  eelf-rule.  Their  municipal  government, 
such  as  It  is.  consists  of  appointed  proconsuls 
neither  responsible  nor  responsive  to  their 
will. 

Their  dependency  exceeds  by  far  that  of 
the  people  of  Ouam.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Samoa. 
Kot  even  the  forms  of  self-government  al- 
lowsd  to  the  conquered  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese sre  granted  to  the  residents  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  situation  has  both  practical  and  moral 
eoosequences  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Ststes.  as  well  aa  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Let  us  look  first  at  its  cost  to  the  Nation. 
The  la  Follette-Monroney  committee  on  the 
reorganization  of  Congress  put  It  this  way: 
"Ths  Nation  cannot  alTord  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing Its  national  legislative  bod'*  •  •  • 
perform  the  duties  of  a  city  council  for  the 
District  of  Coltmibia." 

Now.  nominally,  the  government  of  the 
District  consists  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  three  memtiers.  But  they  are  posEeseed 
of  little  real  authority. 

Actually  the  greatest  control  of  Washing- 
ton is  held  by  the  District  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  although  they  share  sub- 
sUntial  power  with  the  District  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  of  the  two  Houses.  In 
addition,  almost  erery  other  Federal  official 
in  town  has  something  to  say  about  District 
goTSRunsnt.  The  President  appoints  various 
local  oOclals.  The  Budget  Bureau  mtist  ap- 
prove local  bills  being  submitted  to  the  Con- 
grssa.  The  Sscretary  of  the  Interior  rtms  ths 
park  syttsm  and  ons  of  our  fl"-  separate 
polios  forcss.  The  Secretary  of  tho  Army 
runs  half  the  dty's  water  system  while  the 
District  Oonunisslonera  run  the  other  half. 
Tbs  OItU  8«nct  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  some  sixty -odd  other  boards 
and  commissions  all  make  contributions. 
About  the  only  agencies  tha.  leave  us  alone 
are  ths  International  Pacific  Salmon  Flsh- 
sries  Commission  and  the  Alaska  Rural  Re- 
babilitation  Corporation. 

Let  ms  offer  an  illustration  of  how  the 
machinery  of  government  opettitm  la  Wssh- 
IngtoD.  Let  me  show  you  how  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  forced  to  use  their  time 
bscauss  Waahlngton  has  no  local  government. 
Some  time  ago  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  a  Federal  body,  rec- 
ommended the  removal  of  two  stone  gate 
posts  which  constituted  a  traffic  hazard  in 
the  side  street  runnmg  between  the  White 
House  and  ths  Stats  Department.  The  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  were  ready  enough  to 
accept  the  recommendation.  But  with  them, 
to  think  is  not  promptly  to  act. 

First  it  was  necenary  to  secure  the  ap- 
proral  of  ths  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Next  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and 
rsferisd  to  the  District  Committee  which,  in 
ths  fullnsss  of  time,  reported  fsvorably. 
Thsa  the  full  Hotise  pondered  and  finally 
passed  the  proposal. 

Ths  Senate,  however,  was  still  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Tbs  Senate's  District  Com- 
mittee first  had  to  approve  the  measure.  And 
finally  came  the  day  when  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  earth  set  aside  Its  conaid- 
sratlon  of  imiversal  military  training,  of 
pssoe  treaties,  and  of  other  trivial  undertak- 
ings to  determine  that  the  two  stone  gats 
posts  should.  Indeed,  tie  removed. 

All  that  remained  now  was  to  speed  ths 
bill  to  the  White  House.  At  last  the  bull- 
doaers  could  be  put  to  work. 

-hers  is  nothing  singular  about  this  rlga- 
marols.  The  whole  involved  procedure  must 
ho  gone  through  wtienever  ttie  District  needs 
a  slmpls  ordinance.  The  Seventy -eighth 
Oongress.  a  wartime  Congress,  devoted  tlms 
and  attsnUon  to  17  sspsrats  DlsUict  bills 


dealing  with  such  matters  ss  ths  sals  ot  shad 
and  herring,  the  disposal  of  dead  human 
bodies,  and  the  provision  of  Initter  for 
patients  at  St.  ElzabethB  Hospital. 

You  people  of  the  48  States  send  your  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  significance.  Prom  yota*  point  of 
view,  this  absurd  condition  is  frustrating 
your  will  by  demoting  yoin-  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  the  level  of  city  councllmen. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  c(»dition  is 
altogether  tragic. 

It  results  Inevitably  in  bad  government. 
The  crime  statistics  of  Washington  are  truly 
ahocklng.  During  the  first  0  months  of  this 
year,  the  Nation's  Capital  moved  to  the  top 
of  the  list  among  cities  of  its  population 
grouping  In  the  number  of  cases  of  aggra- 
vated assault,  burglary,  and  petty  theft.  Yet. 
there  U  very  Uttle  that  the  citizens  of  the 
community  can  do  about  It.  The  Washing- 
ton Pos  showed  that  not  only  was  the  crime 
rate  appalling  but  that  it  was  being  con- 
cealed by  false  statistics  and  Inadequate 
official  reporting.  But  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioners. 
who  are  themselves  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and.  therefore,  have  no  fear  of  retri- 
bution at  the  polls.  When  a  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  con- 
gressioral  session  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Police  Department,  a  single  senatorial  friend 
of  the  Police  Superintendent  succeeded  in 
blocking  it. 

And  that  situation  is  typical.  The  people 
of  the  District  have  no  control  over  local 
officials,  none  over  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  operating  local  government,  and  none 
over  the  local  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 

Congress  has  persistently  refused  to  extend 
the  District  income  tax  to  those  thousands  of 
Government  employees  who  live  in  Washing- 
ton, enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  community, 
but  claim  permanent  domicile  elsewhere. 
Why?  Because  the  people  who  claim  per- 
manent domicile  elsewhere  are  supposed  to 
be  voters  and  constituents  of  Congressmen. 
The  District  is  nobody's  constituency. 

The  moral  consequences  are  still  more  se- 
rious. The  people  of  the  District  are  not  in- 
capable of  self-government.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  comprise  a  higher  percentage  of  col- 
lege graduates  and  high -school  graduates 
than  any  community  in  the  country.  And 
Government  is  their  principal  occupation. 
But  the  sorry  truth  is  that  there  has  de- 
scended upon  them  to  some  extent  that 
apathy  which  is  characteristic  of  dep>endent 
peoples  everywhere.  They  tend  to  submit  to 
alKentee  rule  which  Is  maintained  by  force 
majeure  and  to  accept  conditions  which  they 
seem  unable  to  ctiange. 

Almost  a  year  ago  an  uncfflclal  pleblscits 
on  self-government  was  held  In  Washington. 
The  results  showed  to  some  degree  a  disap- 
pointing lack  of  enthusiasm  for  home  rule. 
Although  prior  to  the  plebiscite  all  Washing- 
ton newspapers  put  on  a  drive  to  get  out  the 
vote,  the  turnout  was  smaller  than  it  should 
have  been.  And  a  considerable  opposition  to 
home  rule  was  indicated.  Although  84  per- 
cent of  the  voters  recorded  themselves  in 
favor  of  representation  in  the  Congress,  only 
70  percent  voted  for  local  self-government. 
Now,  while  this  restilt  shows  a  tendency  to 
apathy  about  relf-rule.  70  percent  is  after  all 
an  tinamblguous  majority.  And  k>efore  ons 
gets  too  smug  about  Washington,  remember 
that  no  other  city  has  bad  so  to  test  com- 
mtmlty  support  of  self-government. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  tfs  shab- 
bier reasons  than  mere  apathy  behind  soma 
of  the  opposition  to  home  rule  for  Washing- 
ton. It  would  be  dishonest  to  avoid  mention 
ot  them.  In  its  culture,  Washington  is  es- 
sentially a  southern  city.  In  the  Capital 
City  of  the  world's  greatest  democracy,  for- 
mal racial  segregation  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed. Undemocratic  racial  ideas  work  with 
multiplied  force  in  tbs  imdemocratic  atmas> 
phere  of  a  commtmtty  deprived  of  ths  rlfhi 


of  seir-goTsmraent.  They  work  in  a  vicious 
circle.  The  lack  of  local  government  keeps 
ths  dtlsens  from  gaining  any  practical  exps- 
rience  in  working  out  racial  adjustments  oa 
a  local  level.  This  begets  a  climate  of  ignor- 
ance and  blind  fear  which  in  turn  has  led 
many  white  citizens  to  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  franchise  themselves  rather  tlian  permit 
the  N^ro  to  vote. 

After  last  year's  plebiscite  a  study  of  ths 
attitude  of  a  cross-section  of  voters  showed 
that  only  1  percent  of  Negro  voters  opposed 
home  nile.  whereas  over  40  percent  of  whits 
voters  opposed  it.  The  fear  of  Negro  domina- 
tion of  the  government  was  the  reason  most 
frequently  given  for  oppoeiUon  to  home  rule. 
Yet  further  examination  showed  that  this 
fear  resulted  largely  from  basic  ignorance 
about  the  number  of  Negroe*  in  the  com- 
munity. The  1940  census  had  found  that 
28  percent  of  Washington's  population  was 
Negro  and  subsequent  studies  of  the  popula- 
tion show  that  the  percentage  Is  still  about 
the  same.  But  one  out  of  every  three  whits 
residents  wildly  exaggerated  the  proportion 
of  Negroes,  and  it  is  among  those  misin- 
formed, fearing  a  Negro  majority  that  does 
not  exist,  that  the  opposition  to  local  stiffrags 
is  highest. 

There  is  a  saying  In  Washington  that  home 
rule  is  like  the  weather.  There  are  signs, 
however,  that  this  is  now  changing,  that 
someone  at  last  is  going  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  summer  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  District  Committee  under  a  chair- 
manship of  Congressman  Auchinclosb.  of 
New  Jersey,  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
home  rule  and  reorganization  of  District  gov- 
ernment. The  subcommittee's  report  is  now 
being  prepared  and  we  hope  tliat  it  will  rec- 
ommend legislation  establishiiig  home  rule. 

A  prompt  end  of  the  present  situation  must 
concern  not  only  us  In  Washington  but  aU 
of  you  who  have  a  responsibility  for  its  con- 
tinuance. It  concerns  you  for  two  reasons. 
Plrst.  in  these  times  of  important  decisions, 
you  cannot  want  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  fritter  away  their  energies  pass- 
ing local  ordinances  for  Waahlngton.  And, 
Anally,  you  cannot  desire  oonUnuanee  of  ths 
mockery  of  our  principles  Involved  In  hold- 
ing the  Capital  City  of  this  democracy  la 
voteless  bondage. 


Blarkeb— Mantfed  or  Free? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOXTB  DAKOTA 

IV  THS  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 

every  side  today  we  hear  some  reference 
to  the  competitive  system,  and  It  has 
long  been  an  accepted  principle  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  at  least 
attempt  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
business  enterprises  of  the  trust  charac- 
ter operating  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Freer,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Purchasing 
Agents'  Association  of  Denver,  Colo., 
dealing  with  many  phases  of  their  work. 
Including  this  particular  phase. 

His  address  follows: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  yotn*  orgaaias- 
tion  would  be  interested  in  a  discussion  at 
recent  Federal  Trsde  Commission  activitlss 
affecting  pricing  methods,  particularly  as 
these  activities  might  relate  to  the  ecuoomy 
of  the  int<rmountaln  tsrr.tory. 
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APPENDIX. TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


outset   tt   ahould   be   empbaataad 

Pederal  Trade  Commtaalon  la  not 

enforce  arbitrary  methods  of  prtc- 

U  suggesting  no  formulae  to  re- 

of  the  pricing  pnetlces.  the  legal- 

btcb   baa   been  questioned.     Thai 

that  the  Commission  seeks  to  en- 

f.  o.  b.  mill  pricing  or  to  set 

monopolies    are    simply    without 


C  unmlsslon  baa  questlmcd  the  legal - 

number  of  prldiig  syetcms  In  recent 

on  any  new  or  stmge  legal  the- 

mattmt  either  they  were  the  result 

to  flx  and  maintain  prices 

discriminatory   under   the   Clayton 

its  Robinson- Pa tman  amendments. 

is  well  settled  that  any  comblna- 

x>n9plrscy  to  Bx  or  maintain  prices 

Tbla  Is  no  new  or  strange  theory. 

tinctent  commoD  law  free  markets 

the  buyers  participated  In  the  prlce- 

jtocess   ;ere  set  up  and  obstructions 

of  the  msrket  were  prohibited. 

physical  ur  monopolistic  in  nature, 

obstructions  were  forbidden. 

tt  was  a  public  uQense  to  forestall 

by  purcl-aslng  commocMtlea  be- 

reached   the   market  In  order  to 

St  higher  prices  In  the  free.  open. 

e  market. 

interest  you  to  know  that.  reHsct- 

tradltlonal  view,  public  markets  at 

produce  u  sold  by  farmers  directly  to 

frequently  bear  signs  prohibiting 

and  sutlng  that  violations  will 

by  fines  as  high  as  $50. 

a  public  offense  also  to  engross,  or 

parlance  to  'comer.'  a  commodity 

rket  beeauae  this  waa  regarded  as 

to  enhance  prices  and  as  a  denial 

between  buyers  and  sellers.     For 

reaaona  It  was  regarded  as  a  public 

to:  a  middleman  to  rcgrate  or  pyra- 

eCat  between  produc  -r  and  constuner, 

n  counterpart  of  which  we  have  In 

so-called  gray  marketa. 

in  tmrntafmA.  at  coamon 
a  scUsr   who  entered  business  to 
pubUc   generally    muat   serve   all 
ble  price  and  without  dls- 
The  Clayton  AnUdiacrimlna- 
Is   a   federal   recognition   and   res- 
at  tbat  ancient  cniiBaos>  Isw  rvile 
■OBWWbst  to  DM*t  iMMlern  condl- 
Our   other    anUUust   statutes  ■    are 
to  reach  practices  which  have 
for  centurlaa  as  Inimical  to 
of  a  free  competlUve  market. 
to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
Interest  which  the  Ccmmla«lo«  baa 
m  recent  years.     An  order  via  tn- 
I  gainst  a  group  of  manufacturers  of 
requiring  them  to  cease  snd  de- 
employing  by  agreement  a  method 
,  which  Involved  dividing  the  coun- 
three  large  aooea.  within  each  of 
:ustamers  of  the  same  class  paid  the 
delivered  price.  Irrespective  of  the  dlf- 
Telght  cosu  to  customers.     The  Clr- 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  Commla- 
4rder.  saying : 

glance   at    the  three- ?one   map   for 
pe  will  show  the  artinclality  of  the 
at  ructnre  aitd  Intention  to  obviate  any 
advantage   of   location   from   price 
latlon. 


pniant 


ca 


jsper 


think  the  artificiality  and  arbltrarl* 

the  aone  structure  Is  so  apparent  It 

vtttaatand  tbe   inference   of   agree- 

TlM  OoonalHlcm  evidently  could  not 

that  WlMonsln  wmpanlea  would  de- 

themaelvea  of  the  natural  benefit  of 

In  the  Mldweat  and  proximity  to  the 

eastern  oompetltors.  were  It  noft 

they  would  have  equal  chance 


Cf .  see.  4.  P.  T.  C.  Act.  53  Stat.  111.  for 
tfiOait  an  of  antUiurt  acta. 


for  the  eastern  boalneea.  where  most  of 
crepe  paper  manufacturers  were  located.1 

Note  particularly   tbat   the  order   of 
Commission  and  the  decision  of  the  c 
were  based  cquarely  upon  an  agreement 
employ  the  zone  system  of  selling,  and  i\ 
ther  that  the  court  was  impressed  by   * 
regional  discrimination  against  the  West 
herent  in  the  scheme. 

In  another  recent  case,  the  Comml 
entered  an  order  requiring  the  menu 
turera  ot  milk  and  ice-cream  cans  to 
and  desist  from  an  agreement  to  ex 
what  has  teen  characterized  aa  a  Ut 
equalisation  system  of  pricing.  By 
method,  each  produeer  quoted  sn  f.  o. 
price  at  his  factory  aad  calculated  dellva 
prices  by  adding  the  rail  freight  to  destti 
Uon.  Where  use  of  bis  own  f.  o.  b.  prl 
plus  freight,  amounted  to  more  than 
f.  o.  b.  price  of  a  competitor,  plus  frelghftj 
customer  from  the  competitor's  plant, 
istter  formula  waa  need  In  quoting.  In  i 
talnlng  tbe  ConunlaMon's  order  against 
lusive  uae  of  this  practice.  Judge  M.i] 
the  aevefnth  circuit  court  of  appeals  sale 

"It  is  argued,  perhaps  correctly,  that 
a  fre'ght  system   had   long   been   emf" 
by  industry  so  that  members  thereof 
deliver    their    product    at    the    ssme    _ 
•     •     *     Such  being  the  case,  the  fact 
remains  that  It  waa  employed  by  pctltl 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  delivered 
of    their    product,    and    by    such    use 
comfelitlon   was  eliminated,  or  at  any 
seriously  impaired.     On  the  face  cf  the 
uation.  It  tazea  oiu-  credulity  to  believe^ 
argued,  that  petltionera  employed  tbla  ayr^ 
wltbou*:    any    agreement    or    plan 
themselves."  * 

Still  anotbar  similar  proceeding  Ini 
what  la  known  aa  the  single  beslng<__ 
method  of  pricing,  whereby  everyone  In 
Indusuy  quoted  a  price  at  a  single  pc 
snd  added  ft  eight  to  the  customers  U 
tlon.     The  Commission  entered  an  ordecj 
quiring  the  prcducera  of  malt  to  ceasa 
desist  from  continuing  this  method  by    " 
ment.  and.  wltn  Judge  Major  again  i 
Um  opUtka.  tiM  circuit  court  sustain* 
c^iwiBB^BiaBla  order,  saying: 

"We  are  of  the  view  that  tbe  Comi 
flndinga  that  a  price-fUiug  agreeaaent  i 
must    be    accepted       Any    other    concli 
would  do  violence  to  common  sense  and! 
realities  of  the  sltustlon.    The  (act  that 
tioners  utilized  a  ayatem  which  enabled 
to  deliver  m.ilt  at  every  point  of  destlx 
at  ezectly  the  aame  price  is  a  persuaslt 
cumstance  In  Itself"' 

All  ot  the  sbove  cases  have  been  plain. 
fashioned  prlce-flzlng  cases.  In  am 
acrlcs  of  cases  the  Commission  and  the  c^ 
have  considered  the  legsilty  of  the  so- 
single-  baaing  point  system  under  the  ~ 
Act  and  without  reference  to  conspli 
agreement. 

The  producers  of  corn  syrup  emploj 
method  of  pricing  known  as  Chicago 
whereby  a  producer  In  Kansas  City,  fc 
stance,  sold  to  his  customers  In  Kans  ' 
by  addlni;  to  the  prevailing  Chicago  pi 
rail  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  KansaoJ 
Thus,  all  bulk  corn  sirup  was  priced 
fiction  that  It  waa  produced  In  and  i 
from  Chicago.     The  Supreme  Court   _, 
United  States  upheld  the  Commissloni 
ders  In  these  cases.*  saying  In  the  Staley  ( 

"In  none  of  tbe  marketa  In  which 
ents  had  a  freight  advantage  over  their] 
cago    competitors    did    respondents 
their  prices  below  those  of  their  com] 

'  Fort  Howard  Paper  Co.  et  al.  v.  F. 
ISe  Ped.  (ad)  899. 

•  Milk  and  let  Cream  Can  Institute  et 
F.  T.C..  IM  Fed.  (ad)  478. 

*V.S.  MalUten  Aaa'n.  et  oL  v.  F.  T.  O4 
Fed.  (ad)  161. 

»  Com  Fndueta  Refining  Co.  et  al.  v.  F. 
and  F.  r.  C.  V.  A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co. 
IM  U.  a  7M.  74t. 
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as  part  at  a  game  of  *'cope  and  robbers." 
Be  baa  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  present 
methods  of  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
new  legislation  which  in  effect  would  grant 
Immunity  from  action  under  the  antitrust 
laws  to  Industries  which  would  get  together 
and  draw  up  a  set  of  trade  practice  rules 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade 
There  haa  been  aome  favorable 
In  the  trade  Journals  on  this  legla- 
latlve  proposal. 

I  appreciate  that  businessmen  generally  are 
the  stanchcet  defenders  of  the  system  of 
freedom  of  economic  enterprise  under  which 
this  country  has  reached  Its  present  high 
•tODdards.  Tet  for  some  reason  they  fre- 
qoantly  fall  for  a  proposal  to  "manage"  that 
system,  or  the  part  of  It  In  which  they  are 
most  Immediately  coocemed.  through  group 
action  Thus  a  group  of  wb(deaalers  may  be- 
come intensely  Irritated  by  what  they  feel 
to  be  the  imfalr  practice  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  In  selling  direct  to  certain 
retailers,  bypassing  the  wholesaler.  The  nat- 
ural urge  Is  to  do  something  about  It. 

The  Commission  has  had  niuneroua  cases 
of  this  sort  In  the  peat,  where  such  groups 
have  gotten  together  to  pool  their  strength 
to  do  something  about  It  by  way  of  organ- 
ised preaaure  on  manufacturers  to  cease  sell- 
ing direct  to  retailers.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  men  Involved  In  tbeaa  nutters  have  been 
firm  advocates  of  free  competition  and  that 
it  would  have  been  Impossible  for  meat  of 
them  to  have  built  up  their  businesses  with- 
out resort  to  real  competition.  They  would 
be  the  first  to  resent  any  organized  group 
which  tried  to  enforce  rules  of  conduct  upon 
them,  yet  apparently  feel  no  Inconsistency 
In  maintaining  a  blacklist  of  manufacturers 
with  whom  they  will  not  deal  as  the  tcaolt 
of  some  real  or  fancied  wrong. 

The  competition  of  the  free  market  Is  In 
many  respects  a  ruthless  thing.  A  man  may 
buUd  a  costly  plant  near  his  raw  materials 
but  distant  from  his  markets.  Discovery  of 
raw  materials  nearer  the  market  may  ruin 
him  unless  the  discoverer  can  be  persuaded 
to  price  his  product  so  that  his  advantageous 
location  Is  equalized.  This  same  thing  may 
occur  where  any  of  the  other  factors.  Includ- 
ing new  machinery  or  processes,  research,  or 
Just  plain  American  Ingenuity  thro-.v  an  In- 
dustry out  of  balance  for  a  time,  and  give 
some  producer  advantages  not  enjoyed  by 
others.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  busi- 
nessman, the  easiest  thing  to  do  Is  reach 
some  understanding  whereby  the  status  quo 
Is  preaenred  and  the  man  with  the  advan- 
tage forbears  from  translating  It  Into  low- 
ered prices. 

The  temptation  to  soften  the  effeeta  of 
competition  Is  ever  present  In  btialneea — It 
Is  perfectly  understandable  that  a  man  mlsht 
resort  to  agreement  with  competitors  to  avoid 
failure.  Perfcr>.ps  you  gentlemen  are  familiar 
with  individual  Instances  of  such  coerced 
or  desperation  agreements  which  you  con- 
sider to  be  JustlQed  morally,  ethically,  and 
legally.  However,  can  you  visualize  the  re- 
markable industrial  growth  cf  this  coiutry 
under  any  system  of  private  or  governmental 
controls  which  would  have  removed  the  harsh 
realities  of  free  and  vigorous  competition? 
Can  you  vlstiallze  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  present  automobile  Indtistry  If 
It  had  been  organized  and  run  to  keep  In 
bUBlnees  the  badly  located,  badly  run  or  un- 
oocoomlc  producers  whose  bones  lie  along  the 
trail? 

What  are  the  altCTnatlves  to  free  and  fair 
oompetiUon?  Only  two  present  themselves 
to  my  mind.  One  Is  a  system  of  mdustrlal 
controls  by  business  Iteelf.  The  other  Is  a 
BimUar  system  In  which  the  responslbiUty 
is  shared  both  by  business  and  the  Govtfn- 
ment.  Now.  to  be  realistic  for  a  moment, 
do  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  Industries  in 
which  for  example,  lumber,  brick,  cement, 
steel,  or  coi^>er  Is  a  baste  raw  material  really 
feel  that  you  could  substitute  the  abaolute 
decision  and  Judgment  of  a  group  of  pro* 


ducers  of  su^  basic  material  for  the  forces  of 
a  free  competitive  market?  Do  you  feel,  at 
heart,  that  any  group  In  suc^i  an  industry  Is 
wise  enough  and  unselfish  enough  to  run 
the  Industry  In  the  public  Interest  so  that  it 
could  be  removed  from  the  operations  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  other  control?  Without 
meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  abil- 
ity or  the  integrity  of  the  basic  material  pro- 
ducers. I  doubt  seriously  that  you  feel  that 
they  could  be  entrusted  with  such  a  responsi- 
bility, and,  probably,  you  believe  that  In  any 
case  the  end  result  of  such  assignment  of 
responsibility  must  be  to  plsce  aome  sort  of 
check  upon  their  actions,  so  that  when  their 
primary  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  their 
stockholders  might  conflict  with  the  larger 
public  interest,  the  public  will  not  suffer. 
The  only  check  which  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  Is  the  Ooremment  Itself,  so  that 
such  a  course  must  lead  to  divided  responsi- 
bility for  management  of  Industry  between 
Industry  and  the  Government,  much  as  has 
been  developed  In  the  held  of  public-utility 
regulation 

When  1  spoke  of  the  two  alternatives  above 
I  was  referring  to  the  short-range  prospects. 
It  does  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  to  foresee.  In  the  long  rxm,  that 
managed  markets,  either  by  btisinessmen 
themselves  or  by  bixslnessmen  imdcr  Govern- 
ment supervision,  must  lead  ultimately  to  a 
disappearance  of  any  lines  of  demarcation 
between  business  and  government  and  the 
development  of  the  super  state  which  will 
tell  us  all  the  whats,  whens,  whys,  and  hows 
of  everything  we  do.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  that  I  should  oppose  a  proposal  which 
no  doubt  would  convert  the  Commission 
from  an  agency  with  less  than  600  employees 
to  one  of  many  thousands  of  high-powered 
accountants,  economists,  lawyers.  Investiga- 
tors, consultant*,  and  Lord  only  knows  what 
else. 

We  had  some  experience  with  substitution 
for  competition  of  Government-regulated  In- 
dustry controls  dvirlng  the  NRA  period.  En- 
try into  certain  fields  was  restricted,  as  were 
additions  to  plant  facilities.  Production  con- 
trols were  formulated.  Nearly  every  conceiv- 
able control  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  com- 
petition was  tinkered  with  In  one  or  the  other 
of  the  codes.  Pants  pressers,  filling-station 
operators,  and  even  manufacturers  who  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  were 
hauled  before  the  courts.  A  seller  who  de- 
viated from  the  prices,  terms,  or  conditions 
of  sale  filed  with  the  code  authority  in  order 
to  secure  a  choice  piece  of  business  was  a 
chiseler.  What  had  In  other  times  been  nor- 
mal individual  rights  and  legitimate  business 
practices  suddenly  became  illegal. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  American  business- 
men wa^t  to  return  to  such  a  system  of  man- 
agement and  controls  as  a  permanent,  peace- 
time proposition.  In  spite  of  their  grumbling 
at  the  imperfections  of  tbe  free  market  In 
operation. 

The  sponsors  of  legislation  to  substitute  a 
"rule  of  law"  In  Industry  and  to  supplant  the 
present  antitrust  policy  by  one  of  self-imposed 
rules  of  conduct,  deny  that  they  propose  a 
return  to  anything  like  the  NRA  codes.  They 
urge  that  the  pro(>osal6  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Clayton  Acts,  and  would  in- 
stead serve  as  a  cooperative  means  of  en- 
forcing the  law  without  the  necessity  of  pros- 
ecutions and  orders  to  cease  and  desist.  If 
this  is  really  true,  why  then  Is  It  stated  to  be 
necessary  to  suspend  the  antitrust  laws  for 
those  Industries  which  meet  and  formulate 
rules?  Present  procedures  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  encourage  any  Industry 
group  to  come  in  and  draw  a  set  of  trade 
practice  rules  to  eliminate  unfair  or  decep- 
tive practices  which  may  be  present,  and  to 
promote  ethical  and  moral  standards  of  con- 
duct above  and  beyond  tbe  minimum  stand- 
ards necessary  to  "get  by."  The  Commission 
haa  always  avoided  approving  any  rule  which 
would  promote  conduct  in  violatioo  of  tht 


antitrust  laws,  and  the  trade  practice  rules 
as  now  drawn  do  not  give  anyone  immunity 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  Even  the  NBA  codes 
piffported  to  give  lip  service  to  the  Sherman 
Act  and  exemptions  from  Its  operations  were 
specific  and  narrow  In  scope  under  NRA. 

I  presume  that  under  any  such  program 
as  is  proposed,  trade  practice  rules  woulfi 
be  concerned  with  the  intimate  details  of 
Industry  operation  Anything  less  would 
defeat  Its  own  purpose.  I  question  whether 
proponents  of  such  a  plan  have  thought  the 
matter  through  to  Its  logical  end  product 
which  can  only  be  complete  and  thorough 
government  regulation.  I  am  a  Government 
official  and  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  tell 
you  that  there  Is  no  single  man  or  group 
of  men  in  the  Government  service,  or  likely 
to  be  in  the  Government  service  within 
the  next  several  hundred  years,  sufficiently 
wise  and  dispassionate  to  substitute  his  or 
their  Judgment  for  the  *^atural"  regulation 
of  a  free  market. 

Purthermore,  Is  it  possible  for  tu  to  main- 
tain political  freedom  of  action  where  our 
economic  affairs  are  managed  inside  or  out- 
aide  the  Government?  In  many  countries  in 
Europe  economic  freedom  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated.  A  man  may  not  open  a 
grocery  store  where  he  pleases,  or  operat- 
ing a  grocery  store,  may  not  sell  what  he 
pleases  A  baker  must  not  make  and  sell 
a  cookie  containing  more  than  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  sugar — a  regulation  no  doubt  In- 
spired by  the  "righteous"  ire  of  confectioners 
over  Inroads  of  bakers  into  their  field.  A 
host  of  similar  controls  could  be  cited. 
I  doubt  that  a  people  subject  to  such  minute 
regulation  of  their  economic  life  can  ever 
be  said  to  be  politically  free.  Our  succeaa 
in  developing  this  Nation  to  its  present 
pinnacle  of  living  standards  and  personal 
and  Intellertual  freedom  can  be  attributed 
to  our  liberal  capitalist  system  and  to  our 
insistence,  through  the  courts  and  the  fonrai 
of  public  opinion,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
free  market  and  the  right  of  every  man, 
subject  to  the  basic  rtiles  of  fair  play,  to  risk 
his  money  or  his  time  and  effort  in  maklag 
a  living. 

The  sum  of  the  efforts  of  all  of  us  is  the 
free  market,  and  it  can  never  be  controlled 
or  managed  successfully  by  any  small  group 
of  men  for  more  than  an  Instant.  Its  re- 
wards for  success  are  munificent  and  Its 
penalties  for  failure  are  harsh,  but  It  is 
truly  representative  of  all  of  us.  The  re- 
tail druggist  In  Kalamazoo,  the  wholeaale 
grocer  In  Keokuk,  the  steel  fabricator  in 
Toledo — all  of  them  make  up  the  market,  and 
it  Is  by  the  collective  Judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  all  of  them  that  business  moves  up 
and  down  and  ebbs  and  flows.  Ten,  a  htm- 
dred,  a  thousand  businessmen  may  be  wrong 
about  a  decision  at  any  one  time,  and  many 
may  fall  as  a  result,  but  the  cumulative 
effect  on  the  market  may  be  very  slight.  On 
tbe  other  band,  consider  the  effect  of  such 
an  error  by  a  Government  official  or  a  group 
of  businessmen  with  the  power  of  manage- 
ment of  the  market. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  this  one 
thought  in  parting:  When  you  are  urged  to 
Join  In  a  movement  to  repeal  tbe  antitrust 
laws,  to  support  a  program  of  aelf -regulation 
for  industry,  or  to  foster  managed  markets, 
atop  and  aak  yourself  whether  tbe  immediate 
advantages  urged  upon  you  outweigh  the 
prospective  paternalism  of  a  controlled  econ- 
omy wherein  Government  officials  may  hava 
tbe  responsibility  for  every  Important  eco- 
nomic decision.  Never  forget  that  the  Amer- 
ican economic  machine  Is  the  most  unbe- 
lievably complicated  organization  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen — tbat  its  conttnoed  tuno- 
tionlng  depends  upon  tbe  airtomatleally  In- 
terrelated operatkn  of  hundreds  of  thouaanda 
of  working  parte,  any  of  which  can  affect  Ha 
efficiency.  Even  the  relatively  simple  prop^ 
Bltion  of  setting  celling  prioea  durtng  tt* 
wartime  emergency  required  an 
tt  thouaanda  upon  thouaanda  at 
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function  very  imperfectly  since 
.  in  setting  a  price  at  one  point 
raised  a  host  of  other  problems 
rations  at  other  points.     During 
md  during  the  war  we  had  some 
with  cooperauve  controls  of  the 
We  also  have  htf  able  to  observe 
of  such  controls  in  other  coun- 
ts some  measures  of  control  are 
necessary  in  periods  of  emergency. 
Ing  in  our  experience  with  them 
maite  them  atusctlve  or  recom- 
to  us  as  a  steady  diet. 

with  con.rols  is  that  no  one 

a  system  whereby  the  other 

be  controlled  to  act  100  percent 

in  our  benefit  and  where  we  our- 

retaln  freedom  of  action 

let  the  Irritations,  the  discomforts. 

I  mperlectlons  which  are  so  obvloua 

ee    competitive    enterprise   system 

to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  loundatton 

which  is  built  our  American  way 


ind  beyond  passively  resisting  at- 

enllst  him  in  movemenU  to  vitiate 

St  laws,  every  citizen  s>>ould  work 

-,  preserve  the  American  way  of  life 

ree  competitive  system  upon  which 

You  who  are  engaged  directly  and 

in   business  have  even   more  of   a 

te  than  that  of  your  cltttenshlp. 

companies  that  you  represent  are 

,  beneaclartes  of  the  freedom  of  that 

Neither  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

.  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be 

e  Blorce  the  antitrust  laws  against  the 

ilatance  of  an  unwilling  and  unsym- 

populace.     In  the  last  analysis,  the 

u  of  the  enforcement  of  the  antl- 

or  that  of  any  other  set  of  laws  In 

m^jwey.  must  depend  upon  yo\ir  wUl- 

lO  accept  them  as  guiding  principles 

lally  actions,  and  to  give  them  your 

in  your  dally  buiincsa  aflalra. 


ResolulpoBs  of  Powesktck  County  (Uwa) 
Fum  B«rc«a 


E  CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H  )N.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  TI  S  HOUSE  OF  R«PR«SKNT ATI V  ES 

Tuesday.  Sovember  IB.  1947 

Mr.  LkCOMPTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Powestiek  County  (Iowa)  Parm  Bureau. 
at  Its  mnual  meeting  on  November  8, 
1947,  afopted  resolutions  which  are  both 


timely 
other 


and   farsighted.     In   order   that 
if  embers  of  Congress  may  have 


the  bei  eflt  of  the  views  expressed.  I  in 
elude    he   following   resolutions  of  the 
farm  b  iireau  organization : 

1.  W4  reattrm  our  aUeglanoe  to  the  United 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Service,  and  th*  iOVa  and  Ameri- 
Pahn  Bureau  Federatkaa.  We  will  co- 
with  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
a.  W4  pledge  our  whole-hearted  support  to 
the  chv  rchee.  schools,  and  all  other  oiganiza- 
%Um»  i]  I  the  county  worklzvg  for  community 
battara  Mit 


S.  W'> 


cultural   commodities   Is   necessary   so 
the  supply  will  be  in  line  with  the  d« 
We  recommend  that  this  program  be 
tlnued  snd  administered  by  locally  elect« 
farmer  committeemen  up  to  and  Includi 
the   sUte    levels.    We    further   recommei 
the  continuance  of  Federal  Commodity 
and  purchases,  when  aeceasary  to  maint 
the  prices  of  farm  products. 

6.  We  favor  the  lCO-p«.rcent  collection 
the   State    Income   tax   rather   than    hlgh< 
property  taxes. 

7.  We  recommend  that  all  Income-prodt 
ing  property  held  by  nonprofit  organl 
tlons  be  taxed  as  other  property. 

8.  We   recommend   that   a  more   Inter 
SUte  and   Federal   road   Improvement 
gram  be  developed  for  ths  constnictlon 
all-weather    secondary    roads    and    dectuii 
that  our  State  and  Federal   money   be 
located    on    a    need    basis.     We    urge 
county   road   building   funds   be    more 
clently   used   and   an   extensive   use  of 
district  plan  be  made. 

9.  We  favor  top  priority  for  available  St 
aid  to  be  given  to  the  Ajrlcullure  Land  ' 
Credit  Fund  to  make  effective  the   15- 
celllng  on  property  taxes  for  school  pi 
levied  against  farm  land. 

10.  Since  a  number  of  the  counties  of 
State  now  receive  $5,000  ccunty  appropj 
tlon    annually    for    extension    work,    r^ 
others  like  Poweshiek  Ccunty  receive 
$3.0C0  annually,  we  recommend  th.it  IfgiJ 
tlon  be  enacted  so  that  all  counties  will 
celve  95.000  annually. 

11.  We  recommend  the  employment 
fulltime  cotmty  nurse. 

12.  We  recognize  the  valuable  assls 
rendered  to  agriculture  by  the  Agrlculti 
Extension   Service,  the  Ei:perlment  Stat!( 
Iowa  State  College,  and   the  United  St  ' 
Department  of  Agriculture 

13.  The   need  of   more   soil   conserval 
practices  in  Poweshiek  County  Is  b»coi 
more  evident  each  day.     We  recogiiize 
value  of  the  soil-conservation  work  as  n 
Tied  on  by  the  Powefhlek  County  Soil  Ccn« 
ration  DisUlct. 

14.  We  endorse  the  Women's  Family 
Ing  Program  which  emphaalaaa  the  home 
a  most  important  imit  in  developing  cultui 
and  economic  education  in  our  commu" 
ties,  which  now  are  a  vital  part  of  w< 
affairs. 

15.  We  reoognise  the  valuable  trai 
bitog  given  our  rural  youth  through 
dub  work  and  vocational  agriculture 
homemaking  schooU  We  feel  that  ei 
rural  boy  and  girl  should  have  an  opi 
tunlty  for  the  training  afforded  by  these 
grams. 

16.  We  commend  the  Farm  Service  of 
and  manager  and  the  general  and  8{ 
Insurance  agents  for  their  work  and 
efficient  operation  of  their  groups. 

17.  The  various  cooperative  assoclatloi 
the  county  have  made  a  successful  and 
uable  contribution  to  agriculture. 
ple<^e  continued  support  and  assistanc 
theae  organizations. 

18.  We  recognize  the  value  of  the  publK 
and  support  which  the  papers  of  the  cc^ 
have  given  dviring  the  past  year  and  ei 
our  appreciation  to  them  for  their  fine 
operation. 


favor  the  support  and  full  partlci- 
ot  the  United  States  in  the  United 
organization   and  the  constructive 
of   the  Monetary  Bank   and  the 
Agriculture  Organization, 
feel  that  a  revision  should  be  made 
present   parity   formula   to   include 
of  farm  labor  and  modernizing  it  to 
more  equitable  to  the  producers  of 
products. 

believe  that  under  present  condl- 
control  of  production  of  our  agrl- 


lorrisoB  Oatiices  Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnsiAN.\ 
IH  THB  H<  USE  OP  REPEIESENTAI 

Tuesday.  Noz^embeT  18.  1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


losing  letter  from 
Its  and  my  plat- 

DvrMBCB  15,  1947. 

i\  rISON. 

lu  .    iingfon.  D.  C. 

you  arc  goii'iib  ^ 

|ton  with  the  special 

1       ^mlng  along  fine 

nil. 

Huey  Long  are  not 

Long   because   Earl 

fcy  and  tried  to  send 

iry.     Then   too.   Earl 

ft  wo   tiroes   when    he 

Now  he  hasn't 

iioi    nearly  as  much 

le  so  he  can't  run 

khlrd. 

»y  cut  in  front  over 
vln  In  the  first  prl- 
tou  will  defeat  Sam 
Snd  primary, 
^our  platform  in  the 
Tou  have  done  a 
T-^-sman  and  I  feel 
kk  I  good  Governor. 
3(  the  farmers,  par- 
rcane.  cotton,  straw- 
farmers    will    bring 

elf,  1  know   of  your 
Veterans  and  they  are 
jr  you. 
le  best  of  luck  and 


Lotns  Otntso. 

lor-  0/  Lbuisiana: 

lorm     1  firmly  re- 

jreriiment  of  the  great 
the  people,  where  it 

is  means  as  Governor 
iliiate  the  control  of 

smpetents  and  profit- 

bt  hsve  taken  so  much 

ff  and  given  so  little 
no  compromise  with 

Dple's  rlghu.    I  ple<lge 
em  from  position  and 

[government. 
M    Jimmy    Morrlion 

Br  present  cfDcebolders 
two    veterans,    and 

ftdivldusls;    James    H. 
J.  Y.  Fontenot.  for 

iLuclUe  Mae  Grace,  for 

jofHce:  K.  K.  Kennedy, 

P.  Tugwell,  for  State 

'.".   for   secretary   of 

lu:  otate  auditor:  John 

Udent  of  public  educa- 
tor  commissioner   of 

iOVtllNMINT 

lly  for  local  self-gov- 

that  as  Governor  of 

llrr  the  elected  officials, 

^1>       1.  parish,  or  State 

constituted  authority 

their  respective  elec- 

no  misunderstanding 

iJiMMT  MoaaisoN  is  for 

I 

ITZ  COVZXMmMT 

to  the  legislature  an 
Jived  plan  for  the  eco- 
'•';'  State  government 
.  and  other  Instru- 
whlch  exist  In  any 
State  support  ThU 
a  stop  to  the  squan- 
^ey  paid  by  the  citizens 
also  means  that  the 
rill  eet  a  dollar's  worth 
i\  iductlon  for  every 
-fate  Attention  Is 
i\\  ;  indisputable  fact 
became  Governor  in 
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llay  194C.  the  total  revenues  collected  toy  the 
State  have  reached  the  staggering  sum  of 
$829,021,004.33.  as  of  June  30,  1947.  Thla 
means  that  the  past  two  admlBlstratlons 
have  collected  almost  $10,000,000  per  month 
from  the  taxpayers  of  this  State,  lliis  Is 
almost  $300,000  a  day  that  the  past  two  ad- 
ministrations have  collected  and  given  the 
people  absolutely  nothing  in  return— the 
people  want  to  know  where  has  the  money 
gone.  No  words  need  be  added  to  these 
figures.  They  tell  the  appalling  story  ot 
mismanagement,  squandering,  and  financial 
abuse  that  has  been  forced  upon  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  Over  and  at>ove  all  indict- 
ments that  the  record  plainly  makes  Is  the 
fact  that,  for  the  past  8  years  Louisiana  has 
not  enjoyed  one  single,  solitary  piece  of  ad- 
vancement or  achievement,  except  in  the 
Held  of  public  education.  No  new  institu- 
tions, no  new  roads,  no  new  bridges,  no  new 
buildings— nothing  of  a  permanent  nature 
has  been  accomplished;  yet.  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayer  is  greater  than  ever  tiefore. 
Revenue  collections  are  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  most  optimistic,  and  all  the  money 
has  been  spent.  Indeed  It  Is  in  order  to  ask 
the  administrators  of  this  State  for  the  past 
8  years:  What  did  you  do  with  the  millions 
upon  millions  you  collected  from  the  people 
for  the  past  8  years? 

BTOHWATS 

1  will  build  paved,  concrete  highways  and 
other  hard-stirfaced  roads.  Louisiana,  the 
once  proud  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  sys- 
tems of  paved  highways  in  the  Southern 
BUtea,  now.  after  the  past  8  years,  lags  far 
behind  her  sister  States.  The  magnificent 
highways  built  prior  to  8  years  ago  have  been 
permitted  to  decay  and  fall  into  ruin  with- 
out any  surplus  of  dollars  being  set  aside 
for  the  time  when  roads  could  be  repaired. 
Highway  planning  has  practlcaUy  remained 
In  the  talk-stage  with  little,  if  any.  results 
being  evident  for  the  past  8  years.  I  will 
propoee  to  the  le«tsUture  a  program  that 
evmtually  will  provide  hard -surfaced  roads 
for  the  whole  State  and  eliminate  the  dusty, 
eipeiuive-to-malnUin.  and  dangerous  grav- 
el, shell,  and  poorly-constructed  roads  that 
pUgue  this  State  and  destroy  so  much  equip- 
ment and  take  so  many  Uvea.  The  Uteat 
Qovanunent  statistics  show  that  Louisiana 
ataate  thlrtl  in  the  NaUon  in  bonded  indebt- 
ednaaa.  autpaaaed  only  by  CaUfomla  and  New 
York,  and  stands  second  In  the  Nation  in  per 
capita  debt,  next  to  Arkansas.  This  is  four 
time*  the  average  of  aU  the  other  States  and 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  Mlaslaalppi. 
There  are  few  States  in  the  Union,  if  any, 
that  collect  and  bond  and  rebond  and  allot 
and  reallot  so  much  money  for  roads  and  get 
so  little.  Notwithstanding  the  huge  s\mi  of 
$190  410.772.00  that  has  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Highways  during  the  last  7 
years,  no  roads  to  speak  of  have  been  buUt 
or  maintained.  Those  in  the  war -camp  areas 
were  reconstructed  with  a  grant  of  $9,600.- 

000  from   the  Federal  Government. 

1  pledge  the  farmers  and  rural  folks  im- 
mediate acuon  to  give  them  roads  and  take 
them  out  of  the  muck  and  mire  Into  ^hl^ 
the  last  two  administrations  have  forced 
them.  At  every  session  of  the  leglslatme 
farmers  and  rural  folks  have  beRed  in  vain 
lor  roads  that  have  been  promised  them  but 
never  built,  notwithstanding  the  all-time 
Kcord  collections  of  the  taxpayers'  doUars. 

1  wlU  appoint  to  the  highway  department 
men  who  know  the  State,  men  who  desire  to 
give  Louisiana  a  fine  network  of  roads,  men 
who  will  be  ever  loyal  to  their  trust,  men 
who  wiU  give  fuU  value  in  return  for  every 
dollar  spent.  This  policy  wlU  be  a  significant 
contrast  to  that  pursued  by  the  politicians 
who  have  operated  the  highway  department 
during  the  past  8  years  with  such  wanton 
disregard  and  open  dlsreapect  for  the  people 
of  Louisiana.  ,     .„ 

I  pledge  the  people  of  this  SUte  that  I  wm 
provide  for  the  construction  of  fotir-lane 
highways  In  and  out  of  every  major  city  In 


Louisiana.  This  all -important  traffic  artery 
has  been  promised  and  repromlsed  and  even 
provided  for  but  never  built.  I  also  pledge 
our  administration  to  widen  every  main 
highway  in  the  State  and  to  Introduce  safety 
controls  on  all  our  principal  arteries  of  traf- 
fic. I  promise  to  tise  the  full  power  of  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Louisiana  to  complete 
the  long-talked-about  and  never  completely 
accomplished  New  Orleans-Lakeshore  High- 
way. 1  will  do  this  when  I  am  your  governor, 
whereas  all  you  have  bad  has  been  promises, 
loss  of  life.  destrtKtlon  of  property,  inex- 
cusable inconvenience,  and  no  real  construc- 
tion worthy  of  mention.  The  completion  of 
the  great  Lake  Ponchartraln  seawall  from 
the  Industrial  Canal  to  the  south  shore  has 
for  8  years  been  Ignored.  This  is  a  vital  and 
badly  needed  project.  These  Improvements 
would  place  New  Orleans  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  Miami.  Chicago,  and  New  York. 
Wonderful  recreational  facilities  would  be 
provided  our  people  during  the  long  summer 
months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  protection  In 
lives  and  property  the  seawall  would  pro- 
vide. One  of  the  main  objectives  of  my  ad- 
ministration will  be  the  completion  of  this 
seawall.  I  further  promise  that  I  win  con- 
struct substantial  bridges  over  all  rivers  and 
streams  throughout  the  State  and  to  replace 
tboee  that  are  Inadequate  and  made  prac- 
tically tiseless  by  lack  of  care  and  attention. 

■dxk:atiom- 
Tbe  great  educational  system  of  this  State 
will  be  advanced  and  expanded  to  the  fullest 
extent  under  my  administration.    The  iml- 
vtfslties  and  coUegee.  the  trade  achoola,  the 
public-school  system,  the  adult  vocational 
activities,  and  every  form  of  youth  and  adult 
education  will  have  my  deep  and  sincere  in- 
terest.   This  means  I  will  labor  for  consti- 
tutional dedication  of  sufhcient  revenues  to 
guarantee  that  the  present  amount  of  State 
financial  support  will  be  maintained  as  a 
minimum  In  order  that  a  long-time  program 
may  be  tmdertaken  without  fear  of  curtaUed 
revenues.     It  also  means  that  I  will  Increase 
the  SUte  public-echool  fund  to  meet  the 
expanding  educational  needs  at  this  State. 
I  will  provide  better  salaries  for  teachers. 
This  SUte  should  and  must  guarantee  a 
minimimi  salary  of  $2,000  for  beginning  qual- 
ified teachers,  with  annual  increaaea  for  e«- 
perlence  up  to  a  minimum  of  $S,000.    I  will 
provide  increased  salaries  for  bus  operators. 
Janitors,  maintenance  and  lunchroom  work- 
ers, and  other  school  employees.  In  order  to 
insure  a  livable  wage  for  these  worthy  people. 
I  will  continue  the  development  of  a  strong, 
diversified,  and  well-balanced  program  of  vo- 
cational education  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
community.    This  program  will  further  the 
expansion    ot    trade-school    education    and 
other  adult  vocational  actlvlUes,  including 
community    rynntng    and    service    centers. 
Standards  for  living  for  many  of  our  people 
must  be  lifted  and  economic  Independence 
encouraged  for  all.    I  will  foster  and  expand 
our  veterans'  training  program  so  as  to  voca- 
tionally equip  our  former  service  men  and 
women  through  the  best  possible  farm  train- 
ing and  training  on  the  Job  in  trades  and 
industries.    I  will  provide  adequaU  coUege 
housing   faciliUes  for  aU   veterans  desiring 
a    higher    education.     I    will    uphold    and 
strengthen  the  teacher -benefit  laws  provid- 
ing for  retirement,  tenure,  sick,  and  sabbati- 
cal leave. 

I  will  assure  every  child  a  free  school  lunch 
and  means  of  transportation  to  and  from 
schools,  and  I  wUl  gtuu-antee  a  substwitlal 
lunch  that  will  be  good,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious.  Not  only  my  knowledge  at  Bute 
affairs  but  also  my  activities  as  a  United 
States  Oongreesman  in  helping  to  secure  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  lunch  program  give  me 
a  clear  insight  Into  the  needs  of  our  sthool- 
luneh  program.  I  hold  a  deep  and  abiding 
Interest  In  our  youth  and  pledge  to  them  and 
their  parents  the  full  power  of  my  admto- 
tetratlon   in   their   advancement.    It   is  no 


longer  enough  to  be  able  to  read  and  write: 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  give  every  child  ct 
otir  SUte  a  high-school  education. 

I  favor  the  esUblishment  of  a  veterinary 
aehool  at  Louisiana  SUte  Untveraity. 


There   are   over  300,000   veterans   In   this 
State,  and  I  pledge  to  these  great  and  hon- 
ored men  and  women  the  support  and  recog- 
nition to  which  they  are  so  Jtistly  entitled. 
This  means  that  I  will,  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  oOce  of  Governor  of  this  great 
SUte.  give   preference   to  veterans  in  «n- 
ployment  and  aid  their  cause  whenever  pos- 
sible.    I  propoee  to  reorganize  the  depart- 
ment of  veterans'  affairs.     This  department 
will    be   completely   nonpolltical.   and   only 
competent  personnel  will  be  employed.     In 
selecting   the   head   of   this   branch   of   our 
State  government.  I  will  accept  nomlnationfi 
from  various  veterans'  organlaatlons.    I  pro- 
pose to  appropriate  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  SUte  a  veterans'  aid  fund  of  $3,500.- 
000   to    be    tised    for    rellrf   purposes.     The 
amount  of  $600,000  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
Immediate  relief,  dtirlng  my  term  of  ofDee. 
of  Indigent  and  helpless  veterans.     The  re- 
maining $2,000,000  wUl  be  securrty  invested 
and  held  in  trust,  the  revwiue  tram  which 
will  create  a  lifetime  fund  to  carry  on  the 
relief  wwk  of  this  department.    All  veterans 
of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  will  be  eligible  to 
obtain    assistance    from    this    department. 
Those  requiring  food,  clothing,  medical  aid. 
funeral    expenses    for    dependenU.    cr    any 
other  immediaU  relief  may  ^iply  through 
the  department's  nearest  local  service  oOlcer. 
Widows  of  veterans  and  dependent  children 
imder  18  will  be  eligible.    The  veterans  ap- 
pljrlng  for  relief   through   this  department 
will  be  first  checked  to  determine  whether 
othn  forms  of  relief.  six:h  as  Federal.  SUte. 
parish,  or  local  are  due  applicant.    If  these 
are  unavailable  or  Inadequate  for  the  emer- 
gency, this  department  will  grant  the  claim 
at  onoe.    If  the  emergency  should  exist  for 
more  than  3  months,  permanent  methods  of 
tehabillUtioD  will  be  provided.    SupervUdon 
will  be  provided  to  insure  that  the  aOow- 
ance   will   be   spent  for   actual   neceaidtlea. 
The  cash  amount  to  be  given  to  any  veteran 
will    be   determined    by   the   drctwutanoea 
Involved  in  each  Individual  case.   The  service 
offloers  of  the  various  veterans'  organizations 
will  be  called  on  to  Investigate  and  prepare 
claims,  thus  permitting  a  needy  veteran  to 
deal  wtlh  a  fellow  serviceman  familiar  with 
his  circumstances,  who  knows  local  condi- 
tions and  can  fairly  estimate  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  emergency.    I  also  pro- 
pose to  furnish  rent-free  quarters  for  vet- 
erans and  their  families  living  In  Federal 
veteran-housing    projecu    located    on    the 
groimds  of  SUte  Institutions  and  attending 
schooL 

State  scMierg'  bonus 
I  favor  a  SUte  soldiers'  b<mus  for  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  veterans. 

CIVIL    SEBVICK    ANO    KETntnCnfT 

I  favor  the  merit  system  in  the  operation 
of   our   SUte   govenunent.    It   will   be   my 
position  that  the  civil  service  of  this  SUte 
ahaU  be  fairly  and  objectively  operated  so  as 
to  give  security  to  those  who  need  protec- 
tion.   Favoritism,  such  as  has  been  evidenced 
In  the  operation  of  this  program  tbiis  far. 
will  not  be  permitted  to  creep  into  the  Just 
adminlstraUon  of  the  dvU  service  when  I  am 
Oovenuv.       Under     my     adminlstraUon,     I 
pledge  that  no  employee  of  the  State  gov- 
emment  shall  be  subject  to  political  domina- 
tion and  pressure,  such  as  now  exists.     The 
people  of  this  SUte  do  not  want  dvll  service 
to  be  used  as  a  club  in  behalf  of  any  pohtlcal 

faction.  -«.«♦.« 

I  further  pledge  my  support  of  the  Wfte jre-- 
tirement  plan  far  PUte  employees.  I  shall 
view  favorably  the  extension  of  the  retire- 
ment plan  to  include  city  and  parish  em- 
ployees. 
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oix  kCM  AKB  men  tnnrm 

remove  from  the  old-age  pension 


program  aU  l»  presently  humiliating  require- 
ments.    I  pledge  myself  never  to  traffic  In 
politics   with  the  old-age  pension  plan.     To 
do  this  Is,  to  my  mind,  the  lowest  form  of 
political  chicanery  conceivable.     No  person 
quallAec   for  a  pension  ever  will  have  to  sub- 
ject hUkseU.  or  herself,  to  Indignities  and 
'-     A  In  order  to  receive  that  which 
_  and  State  governments  have  pro- 
Tided,    iiy  knowledge  of  this  all-Important 
subject,  gained  as  a  United  States  Congress- 
man.  gl  «•  om  a  comprehensive  insight  Into 
this  essmtlal  social  problem.     I  wUl  bring 
the  old-  age  pensions  back  to  what  they  were 
before  t  Je  advent  of  our  present  "class*  gov- 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  raise  the 
pay  to  WO  pm  month  for  those  who 
are  60    >r  over.     We  bave  an  obligation  to 
those   irho   have  MmA  taoDorably    in    life 
when  tl  mj  reach  90  years  of  age.    And.  too. 
«•  muit  and  shall  protect  and  provide  for 
those  iho  Mt  •track  down  by  mental  or 
UImMIIUm      I  wUl  provide  proper 
tor  all  who  become  disabled,  reftfd- 
hgs.    This  coven  complete  State  ••- 
to  thOM  of  our  cltlaens  who  are  in* 
blind,  or  otherwise  incapaelUted.    X 


wUl  tntTer  advocate  help  to  the  H9A  •^ 


a  worthwhile  way 
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1  «/t»  doUars  jMT  month  ptntion 
I  rtT  V  a  MO  p«r  moatto  old  age  poMlaa  for 
clUMa  of  Louisiana  over  the  ag*  of  t^ 

■Qovrrai.  and  hbaltm  anvtcas 

to  develop  a  m«Mwr«  of  financial 

tor  tb«  eonlUww<  oparaUon  of  thoea 
i  thr«Ui^««l  Um  tuu  that  ar«  op- 
with  public  funds.     I  firmly  reeolve 
Oovvmor  of  Louisiana  there  shall 
dccur.  sa  has  tuppMiil  durtng  th«  ptJtt 
any  suspension  of  the  fundamental 
•  of  our  public  hoepltals.     I  propoae, 
ak.nf  office,  to  have  a  complete  and 
?•  Buney  of  the  entire  StaM  pro- 
Iwipllnllaatton  made  and  to  recom- 
]o  tiM  laglalature  that  sufficient  funds 
for  the  tun  la-month.  a4-lM«ir- 
operatlon   of   the  State-owned   teo»- 
.     This  mesne.  In  short,  that  the  needy 
ii  torttuute  who  are  lU  shall  never  iulfvr 
k  of  adequate   hospital   facilities   as 
JiMMT  MoaanoM  Is  Governor  of  Lout- 
I  also  propose  that,  where  no  publlo 
s  are  available,  the  Bute  «Ul  •«• 
receiving  stations  for  the  tamponrf 
of  humsn  suffering  until  the  pa- 
can  be  transported  to  the  hoepiuls. 
irovlde.  particularly  tor  the  rural  areas. 
ilBMS  service  to  the  hoepltals.     I 
proTid*  mobile  dental   clinics  to 
hoe*  of  our  cltlcetu  in  the  rural  sec- 
at  LouUlana.      The  health  etsndards 
people  must  be  raised.     It  U  folly,  in- 
to construct  and  equip  massive  hos- 
and    then,   through   mismanagement 
i4ladlreeUon.  allow  theee  tnsUtutlons  to 
thslr  service  to  the  public. 

lack  of  concern  by  the  past  two 
for  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
_.-  Is  a  blot  upon  the  State  of 
The  State  should  promptly  pro- 
construct,  in  a  dsslrsble  locstlon.  a 
of  sufficient  stee  for  the  treatment 
cases.     To  this  end  I  will  advocata 
laglalature  promptly   provide   the 
for  the  eetabllshment  of  such  a  bos- 
ror  sufferers  from  tuberculoeU.      Ade- 
funds  will   aleo  be  provided   fcH-  all 
hoepltals  to  ensble  them  to 
traat  all  persons  afflicted  with 
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hang  our  heads  In  shame  at  the  treatm* 
that  has  been  afforded  these  unfortunates, 
propose    to   furnish   clean    and   comfortsl 
quarters  to  these  people  and  to  provide 
adequate  medical  staff,  properly  trained, 
the  difficult  task  of  treating  psychopathic 
tlenu.     The  prime  objective  of  this  ser 
will  be  to  return   patients  to  normal   It 
Thoae  who  are  Incurable  will  be  made  as 
fortable  and  happy  ss  possible. 
psMAi.  wiuunoits 
The    Institutions    of    punishment    of 
State  have  too  long  been  political  footr 
I  shall  have  aU  penal  InsUtutlons  stT 
and  shall   Inaugurate  a   practical,  bus 
and  orderly  policy  for  their  operation.    I  si 
taawe  the  most  modem  and  sdvanced  met 
ods  appUed  to  all  places  where  offenders 
housed.     Too  little  thovjght  U  given  to 
building  and  restoring  these  people  to 
clety.     I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  have 
BMat  competent  people  available  accept 
rasponslbiUty  of  operation  of  our  penal 
■tltutloas  and  I  shall  demand  of  them  s 
pc«BM  effort  for  the  betterment  and  rehi " 
tatlon  of  the  Inmates. 

Our  reform  schools,  as  they  have 
ated  in  the  past,  have  fallen  far  aT 
tlMlr  opporttmlty.    These  schools  at 
aiv  Making  practically  no  contnbut 
the  retormatloa  of  tlie  unf  ortunau  gizto  i 
boya  ■■■Unit  to  tlMOi  lor  retebUiution. 
■MBf  iMlMM^e  they  have  had  bad 
•Bd  ■luni  Maala  fastened  upon  thorn 
of  having  their  mental  and  moral  attltt 
Improved.    The  approach  to  ihla  Unpoc' 
social  iiioW—  has  been  oUadlrecUd  la 
the  program  has  been  handled  as 
erlmlnal    punishment    rather    than 
Uonal  rehablUUtlon.    The  State  depai 
of  institutions  U  not  the  proper  gua  .nan 
theee  children  who  have  been  denied 
beneflU  of  proper  home  training.    What 
children  need  is  ths  guiding  hand  of 
trained  and  lympathetlc   men  and   w 
teachere.    The  State  supervision  of  this 
should  be  removed  from  the  State  <* 
ment  of  litstltutlons  and  placed  un4 
§lal«  department  of  education,  where  11 
be  atfaalnlstered  in  a  profeeslonal  and 
pathetic  manner.     When  I  am  Ooveri 
pledge  myeelf  to  work  in  behalf  of  thla 
provement  in  the  ualnlng  of  our  Jur- 
deliaqw— ta. 


of  tulierculoeU 
Loolaiana 


out  uiaiiiuTiowa 

treatment  of  tta*  aentally  afflicted  In 

Instltutloaa  stands  as  an  everlast- 

it   against   all    who   bold    the 

to  eortect  this  terrible  altvatlon.     I 

.  to  provide  complete  care,  In  keep- 

the  best  medical  standards,  tor  ths 

nkent^y  ill  people  of  this  State.    We  should 


aaamsfT  eroaMS.  rLOOS*. 
I  will  sponsor  Isglslatlon  that  wUl  pr< 
■afeguards  aialnst  the  heavy  toll  in 
and  property  which  has  been  taken  al , 
often  by  nature  in  the  form  of  storms.  fl< 
etc.    Pitiful,  indeed,  is  It  that  our   fr 
eltiaens  and  their  loved  ones  ihouid  be 
out.  as  has  occurred  so  recently  ln_ 
Louisiana,  particularly   In  Jefferson 
I  shall  not  merely  indulge  in  ilp  servi 
the  contnury.  I  firmly  promise  the 
areas  expoeed  to  theee  haiards  thst  thai 
Suu  of  Louisiana  wUl  carry  out  lu  of 
tlons  to  provide  for  their  safety,  their 
and  their  property.    The  forces  of  natui 
defeat  the  resistance  of  msn.  but.  when__ 
through  bis  power  of  government  ti" 
construct  ordinary  safeguards    then 
truly  be  MM  that  the  Government,  t 
of  poor  laaderahip.  has  failed  to  do  lu 
I  will  ask  the  legislature  to  grant  such 
as  wlU  snabls  me  to  send  Immedtste 
ance  to  the  stiflerers  In  stich  grave 
genclee. 

TOtrm  PBOSBAM  AMB  STATI  TIMMM 

Thle  StaM  baa  a  great  obligation 
youth     The     proper    safeguards    mr" 
thrown  around  our  young  peop>e.     I 
to  InsugursU  a  youth  program  on  a 
scale.    I  ahaU  entrust  this  task  to  in 
men  and  woaea  and  do  my  utmost  to 
tha  ahtnlng  light  in  the 
aSiaawmiint     Parks,  piaygrt 
eontests.  eoetal  affairs,  aad  thi 
varied  offertnga  thst  interest  yoa    _  _ 
boys  wlU  be  made  acceeelble  to  our 


oust  and  will  be  mas- 
id  s  t>etter  Nation  re- 
Id  happy  younger  gen- 
]an  immediate  survey 
Jtate  parks,  whose  de- 
adly hampered  by  lack 
,  bring  them  to  a  pclnt 
Inence  worthy  of  their 

sinicia 

surces  of  this  State 
Idled   and  poorly  dl- 
aethods  of  a  changing 
[order  of  the  day  for  8 
te  a  sane  and  workable 
their  just  rlghU  snd 
jrn  for  the  State  en  a 
Is.    The  people's  r:ght 
from  the  gifts  which 
them  must  be  rec- 
And.  too.  indUEtry. 
\,  and  all  other  parUea 
tt  have  the  righu  and 
^te  snd  nation  of   'ree 
rill   place   in  effect  a 
covering  our  natural 
»ot  be  'Ubject  to  the 
itereaU  of  any  ellqtte  or 
iowner  who  U  bleseed 
|as  under  hU  land  will 
in  order  to  receive  his 
J  higbsst  possible  pttee, 
Ing  that  a  reasonable 
protect  the  State's  in- 
A  Just  treatment  ot 
my  objective  and  wUl 
Isr  out  of  the  chsotlo 
siuted  all  too  itany 

iH9  atnr 

lere  that  eneompiiaiai 

State  government  and 

tnt  m  the  tideland  suit 

iLouuiana  la  a  eoaital 

llleves  that  lU  land  un- 

Id  navigable  waurs  is 
juts.  This  conur.tlon 
Iby  ths  Supreme  0.>urt. 
\ffect  thst  title  tu  pro- 
fwater  has  been  dtnled 
^ad  experience  with  thla 
of  the  United  SUtea 
tiajorlty.  in  the  Congress, 
|hu  Jurlsprudsnce  has 
ich  innicU  great  Injury 
11  ss  all  others     I  will  do 

to  recover  this  trsinsn- 
|th  the  g(  ve^nors  of  the 

j)reeerve  not  alone  our 
bvsrelgn  rlghu.     1  shsU 

IS  Democratic  Party  do 

ive  inserted  In  our  party 

Imanding  the  return  to 

j  which   has  belonged  to 

(been  a  nation. 

loit  raojmr 

of  thu  8UU  st.ould 
admlnutratlon.  provide 
ire  higher  health  stand- 
leal  snd  feasible  program 
ratered.  snd  other  deslr- 
|be  converted  Into  fertile 
p    •  ;',g  or  even  con»truc- 
lt<      '  pportuntty   tor   the 
Thu  U  s  vital  reclame- 
of  time,  attention,  and 
only  Up  service  fur  the 
not  merely  Ulk  sbout  a 
ram.     I  will  recommend 
and  put  It  Into  effect. 

LTuas 

I  foundation  ot  life.    The 

[lire  has  been  llve<:  in  a 

re  prlvatel.  and  publicly 

j  practically  all  of  my  life. 

Iclalm  to  the  fact  'what  I 

and  parcel  of  that  great 

it    Louslanlans    who   are 

as  tsrmers.    I  wtl  rec- 

iialsture  the  moet  tar- 
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reaching  and  comprehensive  farming  pro- 
gram that  the  best  minds  of  the  State  and 
Nation  can  stiggest.  I  will  collaborate  with 
the  Federal  agencies  and  expand  State  serv- 
ices to  farmers  to  an  extent  that  Louisiana 
shall  rank  with  the  foremoet  agrtcoltnral 
States  In  the  Union.  Reeear^.  aariitance. 
Institutions,  demonstrations,  and  actual  pro- 
ductivity on  a  greater  snd  finer  quality  basis 
for  every  product  from  the  tilled  soil.  Includ- 
ing farm  products  and  livestock,  will  be  one 
of  my  greatest  objectives  My  efforts  will 
not  only  t>e  directed  toward  raising  larger 
and  better  crops  and  finer  and  more  profit- 
able livestock,  but  also  toward  helping  every 
farmer  dispose  of  his  products  at  the  best 
price,  in  the  quickest  manner  poartUe.  No 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  help  the  fanner 
in  every  way. 

nsaiMO.    TSAPHNO,    HUmTMO,    AND    WATSB 
HTSCIMTHS 

The  trapping  and  flahlng  industries  are 
of  paat  laiportance  to  our  people.    These 
oeoopatSOBS  provide   work    (or   many  thou- 
sands  of  otir   people.    The   time  spent  on 
developing    theee   great   outdoor   Industries 
has  been  too  little.     I  wUI  propoee  to  the 
legislature  a  program  to  enlarge  and  espand 
theee  Industries  by  Insuring  greater  produc- 
tion and  a  finer  quality  of  the  catch.    The 
State  has  this  obllgstlon.     I  will  see  thst  the 
StaU  assumes  It.    I  will  put  a  stop  to  all  of 
the  rMlculoue  and  unjustified  red  tape  that 
hag  daa«  mnhlng  but  oonfuee  and  befuddle 
trappera  and  Ashermen  for  the  pest  8  years. 
I  wUl  eadovoi  to  «radteettt  the  waur  lillee, 
iqpclnths,  alligator  grasa.  and  other  Impedi- 
■Mau.  within  the  ability  of  the  SUte's  power 
to  make  accesaihle  many  rtreanu.  Inlet*,  and 
other  bodies  of  water  that  are  gradually  being 
choked  and  ruined  by  theee  ueelees  and  toll- 
taklng  growths     I  will  abolish  all  flahlng  11- 
eena«  fees  tor  ill  Louialana  flahanaen.    I 
will  aleo  abolish  all  lloense  charges  on  all 
boau  uaed  for  fishing  and  trapping.    I  will 
llkawlae  advocate  the  repeel  by  the  legisla- 
ture ot  the  StaU  gasoline  tax  on  all  gaso- 
line that  is  Med  In  boeu.    I  propose  to  in- 
augurau  a  program  throtigh  the  department 
of  wildlife  and  fisheries  to  restock  the  stream 
and  toreeu  of  this  8Uts  with  the  all  too 
rapidly  disappearing  natural  life  of  ths  StaU. 
Louisiana  Is  a  hunter's  and  fisherman *!  para* 
diae.    I  assure  the  sporumen  of  the  entire 
State,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  that  I 
vUl  have  s  speclsl  division  within  the  de- 
partment of  wildlife  and  fisheries  proceed  Im- 
roedlauly  to  reetock  our  streams  and  lakes 
with  fleh,  and  foreeu  with  wildlife,  includ- 
ing quail  and  other  forms  of  wild  game. 


rSTIOM 

A  SUU  program  of  retoreetstlon  worthy 
ot  the  great  SUU  of  Loulslsns  will  be  sUrted 
when  1  beeome  governor  LouUlsna  must 
and  will  expand  Its  reforeautlon  program. 
The  first  sup  to  his  end  will  be  the  devel- 
opment of  an  adequate  flre-protectlon  serv- 
ice. Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  reforeeutlon.  which  means  so  much  to  our 
SUU  and  lu  people. 

PcorcsTT  TAXTATsa  ssusr 

I  am  convinced  this  8UU  can  and  should 
do  more  toward  encouraging  home  ownership. 
I  wUl  immedlstely  upon  taking  offlce  as  Gov- 
ernor bring  about  a  new  snd  a  broader  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  of  property  taxpayers. 
Further  homestead  exemptions  are  poeslble, 
snd  an  mtelllgent  study  of  this  subject  will 
prove  thst  thU  U  so.  The  property  tax  relief 
fund  will  be  analyaed  with  the  view  of  giving 
Boalv  aalatanoe  to  the  home  ovmers 
through  the  medium  of  greater  homestead- 
tax  exemption 

oomcxacx  am  inuuersT 

T^e  natural  advantafe  and  resources  of 
t,<m«^*n*  make  It  the  most  promising  region 
In  ABMTlca  in  sttrscting  new  Industries  snd 
baatnees.  I  pledge  thst.  as  Governor,  I  will 
cooperaU  with  all  business  and  industry, 
both    large    snd    small,   and    dc    everything 


within  my  power  to  attract  new  business 
and  Industries  to  our  great  SUU.  I  further 
pledge  that  I  will  cooperaU  with  business 
and  Industry  to  the  end  that  no  hiumful. 
unneeeeeary  taxes  or  regulatory  laws  shall  be 
Imposed  by  the  legislature  with  my  iiermis- 
slon  or  sponsorship  that  would  in  snywlse 
retard  the  grovrth  and  developm<!nt  of 
Louisiana. 

The  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce 
St  our  great  port  cities  must  be  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  this  SUU.  The  port  of 
New  Orleans  must  truly  regain  It^  [losltlon 
in  importance  as  the  gaUway  to  Central  and 
South  America. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  with  a  careful, 
businesslike  sdmlnistratlon .  with  corjpeUnt 
personnel  handling  Its  affairs,  no  increase  in 
Uxes  will  be  necessary. 

nscAL  ArrAiis 
The  fiscal  affairs  of  this  SUte  have  drifted 
to  a  complex  and  involved  condition.  There 
are  too  many  ueelees  agencies,  boanls.  and 
delegations  or  partial  delegations  of  author- 
ity that  Und  to  creaU  disunity.  gretUr  ex- 
pense, and  leas  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
the  SUU  government  InexperleiKe  and 
utter  lack  of  understanding  of  fiscal  affairs 
In  the  past  •  years  have  brought  about  this 
condition.  It  must  be  corrected,  and  regl- 
menUUon  must  be  curbed.  So-called  expert 
plans  by  Imported  efllclency  expert*  have 
been  coeUy  to  the  SUU  and  harmf\il  to  a 
proper  condxiet  of  the  SUte's  fiscal  affairs. 
1  propose  to  get  down  to  good  old  "horse 
••aee"  bustnees  methods  and  to  eluniiiaU  all 
ueelees  agenclee.  boards,  and  individuals, 
thereby  Uksurlng  a  eavlng  U  the  people  in 
time  and  BMaey.  OepartmenU  thai  mean 
nothing  but  confusion  and  unneeeeeary  ex- 
penee  wtll  be  eliminated. 

cHXV-BxacvTTvx  AproiNTsmm 
Kv«!ry  departount  In  thli  SUU  within 
the  ourview  uf  the  chlaf  aaacutlve  will  be 
manned  by  oomr<sUut  pereoas  of  recognised 
honesty  and  ability.  Ivery  department  will 
be  carefully  analyaed.  and  wherever  neces- 
sary improvemenU  will  be  made  to  render 
betur  service  to  the  taxpayers  of  Louisiana. 
None  within  the  power  of  my  appointment  as 
Governor  shall  serve  the  people  unlew  be  or 
she  U  trustworthy  and  competent.  Thoee 
who  win  be  part  of  my  sdmlnistratlon  shall 
carry  out  the  «U1  of  the  people,  and  Qot  die 
tate  or  try  to  dioute  to  the  cltlaens  ot  this 
great  SUU.  I  wlU  endeavor  to  secure  Loul- 
slanlane  for  all  ImporUnt  administrative 
positions 

This  plaUorm  wtll  be  enlarged  tipon  as 
the  caoMsalgn  progreeeee.  All  phasee  of  StsU 
goveniB>ent  naturally  cannot  be  touted 
upon  In  thla  short  document:  however,  in 
campaign  speechee  the  members  of  the 
jnucT  ti**f—f"-  Ucket  will  go  into  gresur 
deuil  with  a  full  submlaalon  of  figurea  and 
faeu  to  support  each  and  every  ooettion 
taken  In  this  platform.  The  pledge)  which 
I  make,  with  God's  help,  the  cooperation  of 
my  oOclal  family,  and  the  support  of  the 
people  of  LoulaUna,  I  inUnd  to  carry  out. 
Sincerely, 

J  AMIS  H.  MoiuaoN. 


Tkc  Prestaest's  Progrus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERUARTER 

or  PINNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.5  In  the 
RscoKD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
18,  1947: 

-'a  PBosaAM 


The  President's  eddrees  at  the  opening  of 
the  emergency  eeaslha  of  Oongrees  was  by 

almost   any  test  a  genuinely   commendable 
effort,  reflecting  both  in  iu  form  and  sub- 
sUnce   the   application   of   much   time   and 
palnsUklug  thought.     It  commended  itaelf 
particularly.  It  seems  to  us.  In  four  respecU. 
In  the  first  place,  although  Mr.  Truman 
touched  aa  the  issue  oi   long  term  aid  to 
Europe,  he  wisely  put  off  detailed  discussion 
of  that  problem  for  a  later  date,  concentrat- 
ing on  stop-gap  relief  and  the  closely  related 
subject  of  domestic  Inflation.    In  the  second 
place,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  regarded  the 
inflation   problem   as  one  on  which  action 
was  already  long  over-due  and  on  vrhlch  Con- 
gress would  hsve  to  IokisImU  regardless  of 
what  course  it  elected  to  pursue  in  Europe. 
As  he  said,  "we  can  no  longer  ^reat  inflation 
as  some  vague  condition  we  may  encounter 
in  the  future.    We  already  have  an  alarming 
degree  of  inflation    •     *     •    snd  it  is  getting 
worse."    The  reason  the  forelgn-ald  program 
ties  in  so  closely  with  domestic  infUtlon — as 
Ifr.  Truman  rightly  discerns — Is  thst  to  em- 
bark upon  stich  a  program  at  a  time  when 
Inflationary  forces  are  already  at  work  In  the 
United  SUtes  would  t>e  to  accentuaU  the 
already  rapid  rise  of  the  price  splrsl.  an  out- 
come which  might  conceivably  not  only  de- 
feat the  forelgn-ald  program,  but  even  bring 
a  smaah-up  of  our  own  national  economy, 
now  functioning  at  lu  highest  rate  in  history. 
The  third  point  which  commended  itaelf 
In  the  President's  addrees  was  ths  concreu- 
nees  of  lU  recommendations.    Others  m  the 
administration,  far  lees  politically  vulnerable 
than  the  President,  Inclxiding  his  Council  of 
■oonomle  Advisers,  while  they  have  urged 
that   antl-lnllatlon   action  be   taken,   have 
shied  away  from  making  any  but  the  most 
general  proposals.     If  there  had  been  any 
advance  qualms  among  thoae  who  shared  his 
general  views  on  this  subject  It  «aa  not  that 
he  would  propoee  the  wrong  things  but  that 
he  would  have  no  specific  program  to  offer. 
Any  misgivings  on  that  score  have  now  been 
dissipated.    One  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  10  an  tl -Inflation  sUpr   thst  the 
President  calls  for,  but  no  one  can  say  thst 
they  are  ambiguous  or  dUBcult  to  under- 
stand. 

Finally,  aside  from  his  forthrlgbtness  in 
this  reapect,  the  President,  we  feel,  Is  en- 
titled to  a  special  word  of  commendation  for 
recofnlxlng,  as  he  did.  the  interdependence 
of  wages  and  pricee.  In  his  tenth,  and  final 
point,  be  wged  that  Oongreee  suthortM  the 
placing  of  price  celllttgs  on  producU  in  short 
supply  which  baalcally  affect  the  eoet  of  liv- 
ing or  industrial  production.  To  wMch  he 
added,  "and  to  authorise  such  wage  oeUings 
as  are  essentlsl  to  malnUln  the  necessary 
price  ceilings."  This  was  the  basic  policy 
adopted,  of  course,  in  the  months  immedi- 
ately following  VJ-day.  The  principle  was 
subsequently  modified  and  finally  abandoned 
altogether,  to  the  great  detrUnent  of  the 
Nation's  price  structure.  The  President  be- 
lieves that  there  vrlll  probably  be  few  occa- 
sions for  using  this  authority,  but,  as  m  the 
case  of  several  of  his  other  suggestions,  he 
thinks  It  should  be  granted  If  only  to  keep  as 
a  shotgun  behind  the  door. 

If  the  futtnre  may  be  Judged  from  the  past, 
a  ntnnber  of  the  controls  which  hit.  Truman 
seeks  authority  to  impoee,  or  relmpoee.  are 
almost  cerUin  to  become  the  subjecu  ct  lively 
oontrovewy.  Ho  one  can  serkmsly  qtmrrel 
with  that.  But  It  Is  to  be  hoped  we  wUl  be 
spared  the  anguUhed  cries  of  those  who  raise 
the  spectre  of  totalitarianism  whenever  a 
government  attempts  to  combat  an  emergency 
with  emergency  measures  It  '^  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  prlvau  enter- 
prise system  has  less  to  fear  from  boiMle 
foreign  propaganda  than  it  hss  from  ♦»*— * 
who  «re  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
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It  that  system  Is  to  tndxire  and 

times  then  it  must  te  saved 

nnatural  strains  and  stresses  ot 

oiler  national  emergencies,  as  well 

own  sacsesrn    which  have  a  way 

ilng  thmamtim  on  such  occmslona. 


TV  I  PretidcBt  and  tke  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  CHARLES  B.  DUNE 

OF   NOBTM  CA«OLl»A 

IN  THE  boUBl  OF  RKPRESlMTATIVES 
Tutsdav.  November  li,  1947 


Mr 

laave  to 

from  the 


eIeaNE.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
( xtend  my  remarks  tn  the  Ric- 
iiiclude   the   following   editorial 
Washington  Post  of  today: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION- 


n  B  PBSSISXMT  AMD  THX  CUaiS 

The  Pre  tldent  meeU  head-on  the  dilemma 
which  U  wesented  to  this  country  by  the 
double-be  relied  need  of  sustaining  free  In- 
stitutions abroad  and  halting  our  own 
^alarming  '  Inflation  Without  a  doubt  our 
InfUUon  li  due  In  part  to  our  shipments  to 
the  neeea  Itous  nations.  No  government  can 
enter  the  narkeu  for  the  purchase  of  a  third 
of  our  wt  eat  for  export  without  putting  up 
But  to  stop  our  conslgnmenU 
to  Indulge  In  a  squint-eyed  policy. 
If  the  nai  loos  are  not  heip«d  they  may  not 
survive  a>  Independent  countries.  As  Ur 
Thonan  i  uts  it.  "Human  misery  and  chaoa 
lead  to  I  Urife  and  conquest.  Hunger  and 
poverty  t  mpt  the  strong  to  prey  upon  the 

weak. 

Mr.  Tn  man's  meaning  Is  as  plain  as  day' 
light.  Hi  baa,  aa  we  all  muat  have,  the 
Soviet  Ue  Ion  In  mind.  If  thee*  nations  were 
^  be  submerged  in  a  Rusaian  world  we 
should  hJ  ve  to  face  a  sUrUlng  readjustment 
of  our  d(mcstlc  life,  a  reatfjustaaent  In  the 
direction  of  a  bristling  armed  camp,  ready 
for  militiry  aetloa.  Knowledge  of  the  Im- 
paet  of  luch  a  contingency  has  been  en- 
)y  ell  American  statesmen  since 
Jefferson.  Jefferson  said  that  the  one  thing 
this  eoui  try  can  never  tolerate  la  a  Europe 


tyrant's  heel.     If  the  statement 

.  in  days  dependent  for  commxml- 

the  sailing  ship,  lu  validity  springs 

now  that  space  has  been  con- 


rhere  la  thus  no  choice.  We  must 
Introduei  aatacuards  at  home  while  continu- 
ing to  ha  p  ■urope  tide  over  lU  food  and  fuel 
til  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
kU  Plan  for  applying  a  cure  in  place 
of  a  pall  ativa. 

ICr.  Tn  iman's  meaaage  is  worded  In  a  style 
befitting  the  critical  occasion  which  brought 
tha  Odi^  taaa  In  aaaaton.  His  phrases  are  as 
■luqiiant  and  aa  potsuastve  as  any  we  recall 
In  a  Preildentlal  maaaaga.  RlghUy  he  keys 
his  request  to  the  "great  reaponalbUlty  that 
goes  wltl  great  power."  He  speaks  humbly 
of  our  psMeaalon  of  both  theee  attributes. 
It  Is.  aa  t  e  says,  "an  awe-lnsplring  truth  that 
the  manier  In  which  we  exert  otir  strength 
now.  anc  In  the  future,  will  have  a  declaim 
•flaet  on  the  course  of  clTlUaatlon." 

Our  In  lation  is  in  part  reaponalble  for  tha 
slow  pro  preaa  of  European  reconstruction. 
Only  fto;  a  the  Western  Hemisphere,  free  as 
it  la  troa  darastation.  come  the  gooda  needed 
lor  rapat  *  and  sustezuuice  while  repair  la  In 
ytograsa.  But  the  rising  prices  of  these 
goodi  ab  wdy  have  ataeortMd  Europe's  dollar 
reaovreM  and  tta  American  credits.  The 
same  ex  lartanea  wlU  attand  the  lUrahall 
plan  tin  saa  tlM  Aaaarlcan  Inflation  la  ar- 
'rasted.  IVhen  the  Paris  report  on  the  Mar- 
slliU  pUa  was  drafted,  certain  assumptions 
on  Ameilcan  pricca  were  made  which,  tn 
tha  light  of  events  in  the  last  few  months. 


now  seem  unsound.     A  sound  price  str\x:tur*J 
in  America.  In  short,  la  basic  to  world 
construction. 

But  the  Inflation  has  to  be  stopped  tn 
IntereaU  of  every  American.  The  existing 
pinch  is  evident  in  every  home  below  the  top 
brackets.  Prealdent  Truman  puu  It  In  flg- 
ures.  The  housewife  who  goes  to  buy  f< 
today  muat  spend  $10  to  buy  what  $7  bov 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  coat  of  llvt  ^ 
Is  still  climbing,  at  a  present  pace  of  16  per- 
cent a  year.  If  this  price  inflation  threale:  » 
our  entire  program  of  foreign  aid.  how  rnucb 
more  Immediate  and  personal  Is  the  imps 
upon  our  own  people? 

In  the  clrcumstancea  the  President's  pr* 
scrlptlon  U  as  bold  as  the  crisis  demant 
Inflation    Is    a    phenoaaanon    of    too    mur' 
money  competing  wttb  too  few  goods.    Pri 
dent  Truman  would  rednea  the  money 
sure  by  curbing  the  esocaiive  use  of 
by    buslneaa   snd    consumer   alike.     On    tl 
goods  front  he  asks  for  authorlaatlon  of 
location  powers  where  these  are  no  Ic 
avaUable     and     for     the    continuance 
strengthening     of     export     controls.     Th« 
powers  are  an  essential   instrument   tn 
war  on  waste  that  we  must  now  declare, 
third  category  of  measures  will  be  the  m< 
contentious.    Mr.  Trttman  aaks  for  the 
newal  of  selective,  not  over-sll.  price 
trols  "on  vital  commodities  tn  short  suf 
that    basically    affect    the    cost    of    living^ 
rmipltil  with  the  nieaesary  wage  controia  ' 
wafa  laaraaaea  rander  impossible  the  taak 
malntatalnf  tbaae  price  ceilings.     The  ~ 
Ident  appvoaebea  thU  request  with  evld4 
reluctance,  saywg  be  u  aware  that  he  is  pt 
poslnK    drastic    remedies,    but    the   signs 
"runaway"  Inflation  give  him  no  option. 
Is  what  William  James  would  call  a  "fc- 
optlon  "     It  should  surely  be  apparent 
Mr.  Truman,  who  a  abort  while  ago  was 
ing  of  theaa  poiMrs  aa  the  prarogaUve  of 
police  state,  would  be  the  last  man  to  '" 
them  If  they  were  not  needed. 

In  this  as  in  other  Items  In  his  progri 
the  President  has  displayed  the  wisdom  thf 
comes  from  attention  to  the  stark  realltr 
dlseloscd  tn  his  momentous  message. 
Inflation  they  are  Intended  to  arrest  wot 
Inevitably  lead  to  the  depression  on  whi 
the  Soviet  Is  reckoning  for  an  unlmr  " 
path  to  conquest. 


Coofrcss  and  Aid  to  Eoropa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or    AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Si 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  Record.  I  am  Inserting  an  editor 
by  William  R.  Mathews  appearing  in 
Arizona  Daily  Star   entitled  "Congr 
and  Aid  to  Europe"  and  analyzing  tl 
most  important  issue  now  facing 
session: 

AND  AD  TO   XtmOPS 


The  spedal  aaMtan  of  Congress  that 
dent  Truman  haa  called  for  November  17 
place  before  our  country  those  two  clc 
related   subjects— aid   to   Europe   and 
prices.    Baeame  the  excesaive  demand 
Europe  for  food  and  other  supplies  la 
major  cause  of  high  prices  In  America. 
Joint  consideration  hy  Congress  Is  cert 
although  aid  to  Europe  will  get  the  spotlli 

That  the  American  people  will  approve 
aid  to  meet  starvation  la  almost  certi 
They  have  that  much  heart.  On  the  ot 
hand  that  they  will  approve  of  the  api 


AS  a  yaar  for  some 

M  profram  of  Euro- 

>  serious  doubt. 

M  deep-seated  lack 

la   continuous    and 

|eau  in  the  field  of 

conditions  ta  guide 

ritten  out  In  detail 

bn  by  Cougreas,  will 

If  the  plan  of  tha 
11  Is  to  receive 
I.  It  must  revive  the 
3ple  by  following 
;h  as  the  following: 
itrlee  must  slx>w  a 
lually  and  coopera- 

contingent  upon 

kuous  self-help  and 

one  or  more  coun- 

to  such  conditions. 

Ihy  an  all-American 

kternatlonal  one. 

1^  up  credits  which 

e  flight  of  capi- 

tly  should  be  sent. 

agreement   by   par- 

}ermany  la  the  key 

Is  to  be  made  self- 

>recautlons    against 

loans  or  gifts  by  the 

in  b9  continued  for 

the  program  la  suc- 

If    European   coun- 

lent  of  capital  con- 

;iiiUze  and  conduct 

private  capital. 

l]\'    American  people 

ui  i>e  lowered  to  en- 

ru  aa  the  only  true 

ropeans    to    become 

for  what  we  send 

ie  American  people 
lelr  political  powar 
Id  flrmly.  to  maet 
3f  those  nations  that 
ticipate  in  the  plan, 
same  principles 
Ing  the  Orient  where 
Blf -supporting   wlth- 

keans  European  self- 
American  help:  and, 
said  Europe  will  not 
Iptng   herself   unless 
I  a  price  of  American 

can  see  that  Europe 

^rself  to  a  far  greater 

sne.     She  can  make 

le  unemployed  labor 

labor  shortages  In 

^ther   countries.     She 

Increases,  trade  fln- 

1     ■'  during  the  com- 

,1l  (1  of  the  DanulM 

Union.  In  response 

I  It  had  wheat  for  aale 

;lve  something  in  re- 

dpsplte    the    Soviet 

the  plan,  it  can  par- 

t>eneflts  of  European 

luce  the  demand  for 

win  cause   American 

the  recovery  of  Bu- 

to    high    prices    in 

In  Europe  also  re- 
law  and  order.     For 
^trles  where  the  gov- 
or  the  competence 
lels  of  trade  would  ba 
a  ra thole.    For  ua 
lie  aid  can  be  sub- 
to  govern,  will  lead 
lent.    F\)r  us  to  sub- 
|c      :i-day   weelca,  and 
ti;«;  will  iM  much  Ilka 
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giving  an  opiate  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
temporary. 

We  cannot  tell  other  countries  what  kinds 
of  governments  they  must  have,  but  we  can 
rightly  Insist  that  the  governments  we  aid 
life  up  to  certain  basic  conditions.  If  the 
British  people  want  a  socialist  government, 
that  Is  their  business,  provided  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  pay  fcu"  Its  Incompetence..  Any 
help  to  Britain  should  be  made  contingent 
on  a  steady  Increase  In  Britain's  coal  produc- 
tion. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  Prance. 
When  people  have  coal  under  their  feet  and 
won't  dig  enough  of  it  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  and  their  Indvutrles  humming,  they 
are  not  helping  themselves.  Indeed,  they 
are  asking  Americans  to  do  things  they  don't 
want  to  do. 

We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  question  the 
advisability  of  using  American  funds  to  main- 
tain various  overvalued  European  currencies 
at  obvloualy  false  levels.  The  net  effect  of 
those  artlflcially  maintained  values  is  to  slow 
down  trade,  create  Inflnltely  more  paper  work, 
and  postpone  a  settlement  that  must  ulti- 
■Mitely  be  made  before  there  can  be  a  sus- 
tained recovery  In  Europe. 

The  key  to  Increased  productivity  in 
Europe,  however,  is  Germany.  The  concen- 
tration of  70,000.000  highly  akUled.  hard- 
working people  who  have  grown  up  around 
the  coal  resources  and  the  steel  making  of 
the  Ruhr  makes  it  so.  Nearly  48,000.000  of 
those  people  are  now  under  Anglo-Prench- 
Amerlcan  Jurisdiction.  They  are  capable  of 
making  an  enormous  Increase  In  the  wealth 
production  of  Europe,  If  we  allow  them. 

If.  Instead  of  attempting  to  exact  ven- 
geance tliat  has  l>een  costly  for  us  as  well 
as  for  the  Oermans,  we  had  allowed  them 
to  go  back  to  work,  the  Exiropean  recovery 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  today.  The 
Germane  could  now  be  trading  finished  goods 
for  at  least  a  jjart  of  the  food  supply  frcan 
the  Danube  Basin.  We  would  not  be  ship- 
ping our  nteel  to  Germany  to  meet  fabrica- 
tion emergencies  there  We  would  not  be 
sending  300,000  tons  of  American  food  each 
month  to  keep  the  Germans  from  starving. 

Because  Germany  is  the  key  to  recovery  in 
Europe,  our  future  policy  there  becomes  one 
of  the  most  vtUl  subjects  Congress  must  con- 
sider. If  Britain  and  France,  or  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  under  one  po- 
litical pretext  or  another,  are  going  to  block, 
hamper,  or  restrict  German  recovery,  we 
might  as  well  call  the  turn  now.  and  deny 
all  aid  to  them.  Otherwise,  we  would  have 
a  permanent  Job  supporting  48.000,000  Ger- 
mans in  the  Anglo-French-American  zone  on 
a  dole  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers.  If 
the  people  of  France.  Britain,  and  the  other 
countries  cannot  see  that  they  need  the 
wealth  that  Germany  can  create,  they  should 
not  ask  for  nor  get  American  aid.  If  they 
can  shift  to  us  the  consequences  of  their 
costly  political  mistakes,  they  can  never  be 
expected  to  alter  such  blighting  policies. 

But  Congress  should  also  understand  that 
American  policy  has  been,  and  still  is,  par- 
tially to  blame  for  conditions  in  Germany. 
There  Is  no  use  crying  over  the  costly  spilt 
milk  of  the  vengeance  of  the  past,  but  this 
policy,  even  in  a  mild  form,  should  t>e  brought 
to  an  end.  Two  more  years  of  futile  de- 
Naziflcatlon  and  Nuremberg  and  Dachau 
trials  will,  by  depriving  Germany  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  its  ablest  leaders  and  best 
brains,  hamper  German  recovery,  weaken 
our  own  preatige  among  the  German  people, 
and  cost  American  taxpayers  still  more 
money.  American  food  and  resources  will 
continue  to  be  drained  to  maintain  Ger- 
many on  a  dole,  when  she  could  be  self- 
supporting. 

Ooofreaa  should  take  note  that  there  seems 
to  ba  an  almost  deliberate  American  attempt 
to  force  a  Socialist  society  on  Germany. 
Why  is  this  policy  allowed  to  continue? 
Why  are  German  Indtistrlallsts.  coal  mine 
owners,  and  others,  prevented  from  taking 
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charge  of  their  businesses?  Are  we  going  to 
sponsor  German  enterprise  imder  private 
ownership  by  which  German  producthlty 
could  be  restored,  or  are  we  going  to  force 
government-directed  enterprise,  with  Its 
blighting  bureaucracy  on  German  industrial 
life? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  have  direct 
bearing  upon  congressional  appropriations. 
Free  enterprise  will  arouse  and  stimulate 
those  creative  abilities  for  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  noted.  The  results  will  benefit  all 
of  Europe,  and  America  as  well.  To  turn 
German  industry  over  to  a  German  govern- 
ment would  concentrate  its  productivity  and 
control  under  one  political  head.  Tliat 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  encouraging 
diversification  of  ownership  and  allowing 
such  ownership  to  function  for  some  years 
to  come  under  an  Allied  inspection  au- 
thority. 

In  any  event,  the  paramount  objective  of 
restoring  German  productivity  Is  the  recovery 
of  Europe,  not  so  much  because  It  will  help 
the  Germans,  but  because  It  will  help  all  of 
Europe  and  reduce  America's  burden.  Tills 
can  l>e  done  without  rearming  Germany  In- 
dustrially. For  any  program  of  European 
aid  to  be  used  as  a  disguise  for  maintaining 
Germany  on  an  American  dole,  wotild  be  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people. 

In  the  face  of  this  general  situation.  Con- 
gress must  set  down  minimum  requirements 
to  govern  the  use  of  appropriations  it  will 
be  asked  to  make.  It  must  delegate  its  powur 
within  definite  limits  to  a  competent  and 
Independent  agency.  That  agency  must  be 
duty-bound  to  carry  out  the  Instructions  of 
Congress. 

To  expect  such  a  policy  to  be  popular  with 
Europe  would  be  to  expect  the  Impoeeible. 
On  the  other  hand.  Members  of  Congress 
In  touch  with  the  American  people  know- 
that  the  time  is  over  when  American  people 
can  l>e  hoodwinked  and  bambooeled  by  svtgar- 
coated  but  specious  pleas  for  help. 

If  this  program,  with  Its  conditions,  is  to 
.be  carried  out,  a  separate  independent  agen- 
cy, called  the  American  Reconstruction  Cor- 
poration, could  probably  do  the  Job  better 
than  the  Department  of  State  or  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Such  a  corporation,  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress,  would  not  meet  with  the  diplo- 
matic opposition  that  the  Department  of 
State,  for  Instance,  would  be  compelled  to 
recognize.  This  new  agency  must  be  able  to 
talk  turkey  to  foreign  governments,  and  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  getting  the  Job 
done  as  well  as  accepting  any  blame  or  glory. 
It  would  also  attract  more  capable  men,  men 
who  would  become  discouraged  by  the  pro- 
tocol and  the  red  tape  of  the  Army  or  the 
State  department. 

These  conditions  obviously  amount  to  the 
use  of  our  political  power  as  well  as  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to 
face  trouble  squarely,  and  insist  upon  otu- 
way  when  we  are  paying  the  cost.  We  mils'; 
act  Instantly  to  meet  any  threat  to  the  peace 
with  force  If  necessary. 

Certainly  we  shall  be  criticized  by  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world  and  the  So- 
viet Union  itself  for  exacting  such  conditions. 
We  must  expect  that.  We  are  strong  enough 
and  disinterested  enough,  our  consciences  aro 
clean  enough,  to  allow  such  criticism  to  run 
off  our  backs  like  water  from  a  duck. 

Such  a  program,  with  Its  use  of  $6,000,000 
to  $8,000,000  over  a  period  of  2  years,  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  one  politically.  Where 
mere  mention  of  $19,000,000,000  or  $22,000- 
000,000,  spread  over  4  years,  frightens  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  a  2-year  proposal  Is  a  speculation 
which  the  people  can  probably  be  persuaded 
to  make. 

If  this  Initial  problem  brings  results,  as  It 
can  If  it  is  administered  wisely,  and  the 
European  countries  cooperate,  the  American 
people  2  years  hence  would  l>e  more  inclined 
to  make  further  advances.     They  will  sup- 


port successful  ventures,  but  they  will  turn 
thumbs  down  on  a  l>oondoggling  project. 

This  program  will  put  Europe  imder  tha 
incentive  to  make  good  by  being  fully  co- 
(^>erative.  The  cliances  are  that  by  getting 
European  recovery  started,  private  capital 
may  begin  to  assume  a  good  portion  of  the 
future  burden.  The  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  aixd  Development  could  begin 
to  sell  more  of  its  bonds  to  the  general  public 
and  thus  provide  funds.  The  Government 
could  be  relieved  of  this  financial  and  admin- 
istrative burden.  The  increased  productivity 
of  the  world  would  give  the  only  honest  and 
truthful  answer  to  the  problem  of  high 
prices. 

As  a  program,  it  will  not  commit  our  Na- 
tion to  the  uncontrolled  help  of  lend-lease 
and  the  unlimited  objectives  of  an  Ideological 
war.  We  should  carry  It  out  not  with  the 
idea  of  stopping  communism,  but  with  the 
Idea  of  giving  to  Europe  something  better 
than  communism.  We  can  do  it  solely  as  a 
matter  of  good  business  speculation,  from 
which  we  can  withdraw.  If  it  should  go  sour. 

It  is  a  positive  answer  to  any  Communist 
tlireat  to  western  Europe.  It  will  stimulate 
European  self-confidence.  It  can  give  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  a  demonstra- 
tion that  our  intentions  are  peaceful,  and 
that  our  methods  are  productive  and  benefi- 
cial to  them  and  to  the  direct  recipients.  It 
will  not  arouse  Europe's  hopes  unduly:  It  will 
not  bamboozle  our  own  people. 

We  should  not  say  that  this  money  is  Yxx- 
rowed.  It  should  be  treated  as  a  gift.  Our 
people  should  l>e  told  that  the  great  good 
America  will  reap  from  it  Is  the  benefit  that 
comes  with  an  Increased  production  of 
wealth  in  a  peaceful  world.  That  is  the  only 
real  cure  for  high  prices. 


Mormon  Aniwers  Orerton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOTTISIAirA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  17. 1947 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  do  not  stop  to 
answer  wild  and  false  statements  uttered 
or  circulated  by  the  agents  of  my  op- 
ponents, but  when  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  this  State 
stoops  to  become  the  guttersnipe  pur- 
veyor of  falsehoods  in  behalf  of  a  de- 
feated candidate,  it  is  time  to  denounce 
these  falsehoods.  This  campaign  has 
been  characterized  by  rumor  peddling. 
It  has  been  the  one  weapon  of  the  Long- 
Jones  boards  of  strategy,  but  history 
demonstrates  that  all  falsehoods  fall  of 
their  own  weight. 

John  H.  Overton,  a  senile  and  dodder- 
ing old  man,  who  has  on  several  occa- 
sions vented  his  spleen  on  me  because  I 
have  dared  to  help  people  of  this  State 
who  hve  in  his  district,  and  who  appealed 
to  him  first  for  help  and  got  nothing, 
dragged  his  senatorial  toga  in  the  slime 
of  falsehood  on  Monday  night.  He  did 
this  in  the  interest  of  a  candidate,  Sam 
Jones,  who  said  that  he,  Overton,  was 
unfit  to  sit  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  that  he  had  been  elected  by  fraud 
and  ballot-box  stuffing.  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  low  a  man  can  sink  when 
we  are  presented  with  a  spectacle  of  this 
old  man  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  false- 
hood in  order  to  bolster  the  declining 
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I  a  man  who  puWldy  referred  to 

i  political  crook. 

Brerj  ihing  In  life  that  Jomi  Ovikton 
b«8  got  be  got  from  the  Old  Regulars  of 
Hew  Or  cMia.  What  a  shame  that  this 
b«ck-st  ibber  has  no  more  decency  than 
to  appe  Lr  in  public  against  them. 

Jims  OvBtTOW  says  tt>at  my  campaign 
for  the  jovemorship  is  being  financed  by 
New  Yo  -t  gamblers  and  racketeers.  This 
la  just  a  plain,  tow-down,  common  lie. 
and  O^MTON  could  have  found  out  the 
truth  had  he  desired. 

JjUMT  liowusoii  had  no  more  to  do 
with  N<  w  York  gamblers  coming  mto  this 
Stale  t  lan  the  man  in  the  moon.  JoHW 
OvBTTC  N  knows  that  this  is  true.  Jnotv 
MoaaissN  had  no  more  to  do  with  them 
coming  back  Into  this  SUte  after  they 
were  d  wed  up  in  1940  than  MacCaulay's 
travele  •  from  New  Zealand.  Johm  Om- 
TON  kc  ows  this  is  true  likewise. 

If  m  anory  serves  me  right,  these  New 
Toffk  ramblers  retijmed  in  1942.  Is 
OvnrcN  too  senile  to  remember  that  a 
iT»*w  a  klled  Sam  Jones  was  Governor  for 
K  year  i  after  this?  Does  not  Ovmton 
know  t  nat  a  simple  word  from  Sam  Jones 
M  Oo  emor  would  have  stopped  every 
PMnbl  ng  device  in  this  city  and  SUte? 
Or  tell  m,  John.  w«»  Sam  in  on  the  deal? 
It  nay  be  tnie.  as  this  dodderlni?  old 
man  si  ys.  that  these  people  are  financing 
some  candidate's  campaign  But  they 
have  I  Ivea  not  one  red  cent  to  Jnorr 
MoaaxiON. 

To  the  people  of  Louisiana.  I  say  look 
aroun(   you.    Por  the  past  8  years  Jimcv 
Moaai  ow  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
State  I  ovemment  and  Sam  Jones  has  had 
all  to  (  o  with  it.    Is  not  that  the  answer? 
Wit  I    reference    to    Ovmtoh's    other 
moutnings.  they  are  as  false  and  as  phony 
as  hetln  the  two  campaigns  that  have 
gone    »efore  this.  Jnorr  MoausoN  has 
suppo  ted  the  men  he  thought  best  fitted 
for  tte  office.    I  make  no  apologies  for 
this.    If.  in  exchange  for  this  support, 
these  candidates  offered  to  pay  some  of 
hlB  eai^ftign  debts,  that  was  but  to  be 
homa  ily  expected.    I  am  a  poor  man  and 
I  havj  twice  run  for  the  governorship 
withoit  funds  or  organiaation.  Impover- 
ishini  my  friends,  and  plunging  myself 
Into  d  ebC  that  I  am  still  paying.    I  could 
MMlly  have  feathered  my  nest  had  I  be- 
Nered  the  Sam  Jones  type  of  government 
was  a  good  thing  for  Louisiana.    I  did 
not  ai  kd  do  not  now. 

Not  all  the  Ovixtons  on  earth  will 
ever  ikaet  Sam  Jones  Governor  of  this 
State  Not  all  the  lies  or  foul  slander 
wUI  9  Mcure  his  record.  The  voters  are 
too  w»ll  informed. 


Veterans'  Bonas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POHS 


Of  ^HM  HOUSB  OP  BanUBBTTATnnB 

JfoM^ay.  November  17.  1947 

lirj FOTT8.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex  end  my  remarks  In  the  Ricocd.  I 
indule  the  followdig  r«dk>  address  de- 
Uvertyl  by  me  over  Rftdto  Station  WHN, 


New  York.  Friday.  November  7.  1947. 
behalf  of  the  American  Legion. 
County,  on  the  veterans'  bonus: 

Two  Sundays  ago  in  the  gray  mist  of 
morning  the  Joatph.  V.  ConnoUfi  sailed  up 
Lower  Bay   Into  New  York  Harbor.     It  " 
earryuig  out  a  sad  mission,  and  as  if  it 
and  felt  that  sorrow,  as  did  the  silent  ' 
sands  of  Americana  waittng  with  sad 
and  was  weighted  down  by  It.  that  good 
sturdy  ship  Uy   low  in  the  water.     It 
returning   to  loved  ones  m  mute  form 
hc«Ty  cargo  of  once  virulent  and  strong 
mighty,   young   Americans — Americans 
but  a  few  short  years  ago  Interrupted 
ediicatlon.  stopped   their  varied   labors 
left  xhmt  same  shares  detarmined  to 
nrve  for  you  and  me  and  tliaaiMlVM,  at 
they    be   fortunate    enough    to   surrl^e 
awful   carnage   which   was   to   be   their 
that  precious  heritage  of  life,  liberty. 
the  right  to  happiness  which  despotic 
tlona  abroad  were  then   threatening  to 
Ungulsh.     They  and  their  ccmradea-ln-a 
have  preeerved  thoee  blessings  for  via  who  I 
main  here  on  earth. 

I  participated  with  about  150.000  ott 
the    awesome    memorial    serrlces    in 
Mtartnw  of  Central  Park  to  the  first  of 
soldier  dead  of  World  War  n  to  be  retur 
to  these  shores.    Selected  to  lapitMnt 
dead  of  that  war  was  a  soldier  to  wliom 
been    awarded   posthumously    the 
Honor  for  gallantry  and  herotam  In 
above  aad  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
war^  am  tboae     We  thHIl  to  them. 
are   they  of   the  goal   which   our 
soldiers  generally  set  for  tbemaaivsa 
ever  the  opportunity  should  present  it 
Many     thousands     of     tearful     ~ 
fathers,  sister*.  bruUiara.  wives, 
hearts  of  soldtors.  sailors,  and 
to  return  In  llvtof;  form  were  present  to 
their  respects  to  tjialr  loved  ones  on  thlai 
caak».    Perhaps  R  was  their  son  or  hi 
or   brother   who    had    been   so   citoscn. 
nam«  was  wlthtuld  bacause  lie  ret 
all.    Perhaps  he  was  there  in  tbmtx 
They  could  not  know.    One  thing  they 
certain  of.  though,  be  was  thare  In 

Por  the  fallen  heroes  the  proMem 
on  earth  have  been  settled  for  all  tl 
They  rast  in  peaee.  They  need  no 
coneem  tbenselvas  with  worldly  affairs: 
working  out  a  livelihood:  of  gaining  an 
cation;  of  rearing  a  family:  of  being  resf 
cltlaens. 

Por  them  the  duties  of  being  food 
or  devoted  sons  or  husbands  are  end< 
seeing  that  Juaior  or  Sister  have  their 
fingers  cieanad  and  bandaged;  that 
colds  snd  other  lUneeses  are  att 
that  they  get  to  school  and  are  wl 
fed.  clothed,  and  their  little  bodlea^ 
warm. 

Others  will  have  to  perform  those  dl 
now.    Perhaps  It  will  be  mother,  out  oT 
Government  Insurance,  or  others  in  her  ] 
if  she.  too.  has  gone  on,  or.  finally. 
In  the  keeping  of  its  obligation  to  the 
eran. 

But  for  the  btKldies  who  came  back  to 
tamlllas.  the  problems  are  not  ended, 
are  there — real,  and  must  be  met. 

At  this  point.    I  want  to  give  full  prat 
tba  great  tf  orts  of   the   American   I  ~ 
County,  and  of  Its  bonus  comi 
by  its  MMffgstlc  and  resourceful  < 
Muton  aettgman.  for  taking  r- 
Js  for  tlie  veteran  in  connecUaal 
Hew  York  State  bonus  overwhel 
by  the  people  of  this  Stat 
.     I  have  seen  nunerous  Inst 
In  aoms  of  wtiich  I  have  had  tba  privU«^ 
helping,  whara  tba  American  Legion  has  | 
all  out  to  see  that  the  veteran,  whet" 
L^lon  man  or  not.  got  all  the  law  said  : 
entitled  to. 

1  want  also  to  thank  and  to 
the  people  of  New  York  State  for 
their  obligation  to  the  returned 
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iversary  of  Discavery 
CaKfomia 

OP  REMARKS 

W.  BRADLEY 

-irOKNIA 

REPRSSKNTATIVES 

iber  19.  1947 

Mr  Speaker.  In  1048 

fomla  win  commemo- 

Iredth  anniversary  of 

(Old  in  California.    I 

a    resolution   of   the 

of  the  County  of 
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Los  Angeles  requesting  that  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  be  issued  on  that  occasion: 

nf    BK    CXNTSHNIAL    OV    DOCOVEST    OF    GOLD    Of 

CALiroKNiA — aEBOLxmoN  tTBGiNG  poantanxB 

CENEBAL    TO    I88T7X    COMMIMORATIVK    P08TAGS 
STAMP 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Jessup.  unani- 
mously carried,  it  Is  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
adopted : 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  commemorating  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1848.  the  gold  rush  in  1849.  and  statehood 
in  1969  during  the  next  3  years;  and 

"Whereas  these  events  started  a  long  chain 
of  spectacular  developments  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, culminating  in  the  emergence  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  great  giant  of  the  western  slope 
of  North  and  South  America;   and 

"Whereas  the  ftrst  in  this  series  of  events, 
which  was  to  turn  California  into  a  golden 
land  of  unlimited  opportunity,  was  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  January  24,  1848.  in  Coloma. 
El  Dorado  County:  and 

"Whereas  the  centennial  of  this  event  next 
January  24  will  signal  the  official  start  of  all 
centennial  observances  in  the  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
urge  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
to  issue  a  commemorative  postage 
ip  honoring  that  significant  event,  and 
that  It  be  used  to  spread  the  glories  of  this 
great  State  to  the  far  ends  of  the  world; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  first  two  stamps  of 
this  commemorative  iasue  be  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  mutiial  pleasantries 
on  this  occasion:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  dispatched  forthwith  to  the  Postmaster 
General  so  that  he  may  initiate  the  machin- 
ery necessary  for  issuing  the  stamp,  and  to 
each  California  Congressman  and  Senator  so 
that  they  might  lend  the  weight  of  their 
official  positions  to  the  suggestion  outlined 
herein." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
full.  true,  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of 
California,  on  November  12.  1947. 

[SEAL  I  EaKL  LIFPOLO. 

County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  State  of  California,  arid 
ex  officio  Clerk  of   the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Satd  County. 
By  Rat  E.  Lex. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


Problems  Facing  the  Special  Session  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POTTS 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  POTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  radio  talk 
delivered  by  me  over  Station  WBNX  on 
Friday,  November  14.  1947,  on  problems 
facing  the  special  session  of  Congress : 

Next  Monday  your  Congress  will  be  con- 
fronted in  special  session  with  problems  that 
may  shape  the  destiny  of  this  country  and 
the  world  for  years  to  come. 


I  doubt  that  any  other  Congress  in  our  short 
history  has  been  compelled  by  world  events 
to  meet  and  attempt  to  solve  such  vast  and 
grave  economic  Issues.  That  is  why  I  would 
like  to  have  you  consider  with  me  some  of 
the  factors  that  have  brought  this  special 
session  Into  being.  Speaking  as  a  Republi- 
can Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  feel  very  dleply  the  responsibility  that  ftills 
upon  each  of  us  as  we  sit  down  in  Washing- 
ton in  legislative  session  next  Monday,  'he 
17th.  We  can  assume  that  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  entire  world  will  be  watching  f,nd 
listening  to  our  every  action.  In  our  own 
country  the  average  citizen,  worried  and 
harassed  by  the  black  cloud  of  inflation,  will 
follow  anxiously  each  day's  debate  find 
deliberation. 

Por  a  moment  I  would  like  to  discuss  seme 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  confusing 
dilemma. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  ask.  1.  How  did 
we  get  Into  this  sorry  mess,  and  2.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  out  of  the  swirling  cur- 
rents without  permanent  damage  to  our 
national  economy  and  well-being? 

The  high  cost  of  living  In  America  is  more 
than  a  political  issue.  History  lias  shown 
that  free  governments  frequently  come  to 
disaster  on  the  rocks  of  dictatorship  and 
totalitarianism  because  of  unsound  financial 
practice. 

A  banlcrupt  government  is  ustudly  a  weak 
and  bewildered  government  and  one  of  the 
certain  symptoms  of  banlcruptcy  and  con- 
fusion is  uncontrolled  Inflation. 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  we  not  only  have 
at  this  very  moment  a  serious  degree  of  in- 
flation but  uncontrolled  inflation  itself. 
What  really  frightens  most  of  the  people  is 
that  they  are  threatened  with  more  and  more 
inflation  iMcause  inflation.  Ilk*  power,  feeds 
on  itself. 

You  may  rightly  ask.  How  did  it  ail  begin? 
Some  administrators  have  argued  that  the 
termination  of  price  control  la  the  chief  cause 
of  high  prices.  That  is  like  eaying  that  a 
weak  dike  is  the  cause  of  a  disastrous  flood. 
That  does  not  make  sense.  People  living 
In  the  lowlands  know  all  too  well  when  the 
floodwaters  sweep  over  their  homes  and  de- 
stroy their  crops  and  the  lives  of  their  neigh- 
bors, that  the  trouble  l>egan  back  in  the 
hills  where  the  spring  freshets  race  down  the 
gullies  and  sweep  in  growing  torrents  to  form 
the  blacTs  floodwaters  of  destruction. 

Inflation  occurs  when  the  supply  of  money 
Is  greater  than  the  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Stated  in  another  way,  the  total  price 
of  things  on  the  market  Is  ustially  the  total 
amotmt  of  money  that  the  people  are  willing 
to  spend.  This  occurs  whether  or  not  the 
Government  tries  to  control  prices  because 
as  we  learned  by  bitter  experience  recently, 
when  price  control  prevents  free  exchange, 
the  goods  go  underground  and  free  transac- 
tions take  place  in  the  so-called  black 
market. 

Thus  price  control  affects  only  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  merchant  or  the  consumer 
who  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  break  the  law. 
Inflation  was  begun  when  the  huge  amounts 
of  money  added  to  the  total  money  supply 
gathered  such  momentum  that  it  could  not 
be  dammed  up  behind  a  strong,  protecting 
wall. 

In  other  words,  we  are  simply  paying  today 
for  unsound  free  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing practices. 

Tou  have  only  to  recall  that  the  volume 
of  money  in  circulation  increased  from  $5,- 
500.000.000  in  1933  to  more  than  •28,000.- 
000,000  today — an  Increase  of  over  400  percent 
in  money  in  circulation. 

It  should  tie  borne  in  mind  that  during 
these  same  periods  liank  deposits  and  cur- 
rency outside  banks  increased  from  $42,500,- 
000.000  in  1933  to  tl00,000,000,000  during 
recent  months. 

This  tremendotis  Increase  in  purctiasing 
power  is  not  the  cause  of  inflation — it  is  in- 


flation. We  should  go  a  step  further  and 
recall  that  there  was  no  corresponding  in- 
crease In  production. 

This  radical  inflationary  policy  was  fol- 
lowed from  1933  right  through  1941 — before 
we  became  involved  in  war  and  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  in  order  to  finance  our  military 
operations  all  over  the  world.  With  the  ex- 
penditures actually  necessary  to  finance  our 
military  efforts,  no  one  has  any  quarrel.  But 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate 
that  many  of  our  wartime  expenditures  were 
extravagant  and  Just  plain  foolish. 

As  a  direct  result  of  he  policies  followed 
for  a  decade  and  a  half,  policies  which  wera 
aggravated  but  not  created  by  tut  war,  we 
now  have  a  dangerous  degree  of  inflation. 

This  was  accomplished  through  taxes  de- 
signed to  discourage  industry  from  expand- 
ing its  enormous  production  facilities  and 
by  many  other  devices.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  cost  of  living  just  had  to  come  up.  So  a 
philosophy  of  economy  of  scarcity  was 
adopted.  Pew  of  you  have  forgotten  that  it 
was  decided  to  remedy  the  low  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  ordering  the  killing  of  pigs  and  the 
plowing  under  of  cotton  and  sharply  re- 
stricting corn  and  wheat  acreage.  Remem- 
ber the  Government  pa}inents  not  to  grow 
potatoes. 

Meanwhile  more  and  more  dollars  were 
ptunped  into  circulation.  More  money  was 
spent  than  was  raised  in  taxes,  and  you  kmow 
how  heavy  taxation  has  been. 

Excessive  amounts  of  money  were  ob- 
tained by  printing  bonds  by  the  t)ale,  plac- 
ing them  in  banks,  or  selling  them  to  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  rscaive  dollar  credits  in 
exchange. 

No  one  could  stop  this  avalanche,  even 
when  some  of  otir  most  astute  economists 
foresaw  the  peril  and  sounded  the  disaster 
warnings.  The  voices  of  the  minority  wsre 
drowned  out  by  the  rumble  of  the  mimeo- 
graph machines  in  the  Washington  bureaus. 

Today  the  dike  has  been  breached,  and'  the 
inhabitants  of  our  once  happy  valley  have 
been  caught  in  the  raging  torrent  of  Infla- 
tion. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  present  admin- 
istration Is  confronted  with  a  staggering  and 
confusing  dilemma  and  the  President  has 
now  asked  the  Congress  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  rescuing  the  country  from  threaten- 
ing disaster? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  my  friends,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  now  remind  Mr.  Truman  that 
cooperation  Is  a  two-way  street? 

In  effect,  in  calling  this  special  session  ot 
Congress,  the  President,  on  one  hand,  is  seek- 
ing to  have  us  repair  the  nearly  fatal  dam- 
age to  our  economy  by  the  heedless  spend 
and  spend,  tax  and  tax  philosophy,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  imploring  us  to  implement 
the  State  Department's  feverish  first-aid 
program  for  the  suffering  nations  of  tli« 
world. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  more  than 
3  years  ago  the  administration  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  removing  war- 
time controls,  with  the  knowledge  that  un- 
less this  was  done  In  a  sane  and  orderly 
fashion  great  damage  might  t>e  done  to  otir 
economic  structure. 

At  first,  faced  with  the  certainty  that  ths 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy would  drastically  reveal  to  the  peopla 
the  full  consequences  of  unsovmd  policies, 
an  ineffective  effort  was  made  to  perpetuata 
controls. 

When  Congress  enacted  a  bill  this  year  to 
provide  for  a  reasonable  extension  of  con- 
trols and  their  orderly  and  gradual  termina- 
tion, the  bill  was  vetoed  and  the  Nation  waa 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  period  of  uncon- 
trolled prices  at  a  time  when  it  waa  bound  to 
work  the  greatest  damage. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  housewife  In  tha 
lower  income  brackets  may  not  yet  fully 
realize  how  much  of  the  Nation's  total  taa 
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bill  »h«   ind  her   family   •*•  P«y*ng.    And 
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put  it  this  way:  Irery  time  the 

buys  a  loaf  of  bread  she  pays  a 

basaa  of  the  farmer,  ol  the  tazee 

who  ground  the  flour,  of  the 

beker  who  bakaa  the  bread,  and 

_  of  the  groear  wlM»  eold  the  loaf. 

way  the  indlfMual  American  Is 

and  more  for  the  esceaslTe  high 

o4vemment. 

>:amme  the  question  of  your  sky> 
grocery  bill. 

remember  that  the  total   food 

nation  for  liM6  has  been  eati- 

sn  agency  of  the  Oovemment  itself 

tely  $39,000,000,000.  the  cost  of 

which  is  included  In  the  form 

paid  all  the  way  down  from  the 

the  purchaaer,  becomes  thoroughly 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  between  one- 

_  one-third  of  the  total  natk)tkal 

being  dtvwted  into  the  dead-end 

taxation.    Thus,  you  have  leas  and 

for  food  and  the  necesalUea  of 

llTlng. 

flrst  sceelon  of  the  Bghtieth  Coo- 
concluded  in  July  of  thu  year, 
undertook  to  do  something  to- 
the  exceestve  cosu  of  jour 
In  fact,  the  Oongrees  sought 
and  sound  actlao  In  reducing 
eoat  of  Ooremment  by  twlea 
Income-tax  reduction  bill  whieli 
reduced  our  Federal  lax  burden 
•4JX)0.000.000. 

not   be   overlooked   that  a  tax 

of     •4.000.000.000     would     bare 

to  an  increase  in  the  take-home 

millions  of  taxpayers,  and  this  would 

been  Inflationary  because  It  would 

Increased  the  coat  of  production. 

are  undoubtedly  many  of  my  lla- 

send  food  paekage*  to  relatives 

icroes  the  sea.    That  la  charity.    It 

of  human  klndnees.    Thoee  of 

do  so  are  to  be  congratulated  for 

neea  and  generoalty.    To  do  so.  you 

courae,  expend  nine  of  your  own 

n»^»  the  p«NlMie.     By  doing  so 

your  own  economic  position  leaa 

Every  Ave  or  ten  or  more  dollan 

for  that  purpose  means  you  have 

less  for  yoiirself  and  your  own 


The  Prealdent  has  KppmUA  to  jcnu 
greealonal   leaders   for   eoopf  ation.    But 
must  be  conceded  thkt  Oongreaa  holds  " 
purse  strings  dem>ite  the  fact  that  our  eflc 
were  thwarted  by  veto  after  veto  In  the 
eeaaton  of  the  Congrees. 

The  administrators  should  realise  by  nc 
that  the  people  hnv«  the  right  to  know 
the  facts  in  fxill  dMaO  aa  they  may  devel 
from  day  to  day.    And  the  people  must 
allowed    to   decide   for   themselves   throv 
their    repreeentatlvea    what    direction 
Oovemment  mxist  travel  to  reach  our  d 
naUon  of  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
safety. 

The  people  want  to  know  what  we  hal 
already   spent   abroad — and  what  we   sT 
be   asked   to  pay  now  and  later  for  tl 
adventurea   in  world-wide   relief — and   1 
Includes  what  has  already  been  handed  o^ 
to  other  countries  and  what  we  have  bfe-n 
conuultted  to  ship  In  wheat,  coal,  and  ot 
precious  commodities  overseas,  while 
cans  try  to  undvMand  the  tactics  of  fore 
us  to  eat  less  and  Imb  at  borne.    The 
can  people  have  amply  demonstrated 
psnermis  Impnlaes  in  feedung  the  st 
and  clothing  the  naked  of  the  world, 
they  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  necda 
plain  fiigllati — without  bureaucratic 
up  and  double  talk. 


with  the  Nation.    And  Jt»t  aa  there 

to  how  much  an  individual  ean 

send  food  abroad  to  his  relatlree. 

U  with  the  Natkm.  C«ieequenUy. 
decide  what  ts  the  limit  of  our 
continue  to  so  provide  for  human- 


dear  friend  of  mine  of  International 
recently  epitomlaed  what  he  con- 
r  approach  should  be.  Re  said: 
way  to  help  an  able-bodied  man. 

ht^t^  to  help  hifiMisIf  "    I  think  that 

appUea  to  natlona  aa  well. 

wonder  therefore  tbst  we  should 
President  and  bla  adftet^s  that 

..  have  a  right  to  know  how  much 

have  to  spend  now  for  relief  abroad. 

ony  a  question  at  what  we  should 

relief  but  how  much  we  can  af- 

In  American  dollars  and  what 

drain  not  only  upon  our  pocket- 

upon  our  not  inexhaustible  sup- 
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bit 
T\  euurces. 


only  reach  the  eoncloslon  that  va 

our  beet  at  thla  very  late  hour  to 

cnt  at  tbnataned  domaatlc  chaos 

of  order  thromh  rsatoratlon  d 

ot 


rannot  afford  to  Jsopardlas  our  own 
by  submitting  to  eontlnusd  rrltm 
Daring  the  war  we  met  an  Mr 
Id  than  U  no  reason  why  w« 
lo  tt  la 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPf  ARD 

or  CAUroKiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AT 

Tuesday.  November  IS.  1947 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  undl 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
oto.  I  include  the  following  address 
Judge  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor,  the  Breakfi 
Club.   Lo6   Angeles.   November   5.    II 
Armistice  program,  over  KPWB.  War 
Bros.  Pacific  coast  hook-up: 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  along  the  sn( 
covered  muddy  trenches  the  command 
out.    "Cease    firing. "    Church    bells    toll 
whistles  shrtaked.  bands  pUyed.  crowda 
the  streets  of  every  city  and  town  an  In 
hratlon  of  the  war's  end.     There 
815  soldiers  on  both  sides:    the  AlUaa 
Central  Powers— who  did  not  hear  the 
They  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.    One  hi 
dred  and  twenty-six  thoueand  were 
leans.    In  World  War  I  4.3&5.000  were 
Ized. 

Armistice  Day  Is  a  solemn  occasion.  n< 
celebration.     The  winter  snows,  the  si 
rains,  have  these  many  years  fallen  on 
gravea  of  our  heroic  dead — it  was  a  war  to 
wars — this  hope  and  high  pxirpoae  found 
defeat  In  tbe  or—ad  mind  of  a  dlcut<v. 

AimMlce  D«y  la  isdtcatsil  to  thf. 
of  tboee  who  fell  in  battle  and  to  honor 
wbo  earry  through  life  tbe  aeara  of  tlia 
fllct.    This  day  a  grateful  aatto*  raeaUs 
sacriflcea  and.  In  a  smaU  way.  pafs  Ms  bt; 
tribute. 

This  daf  baa  a  aMond  porpose.    It  to' 
analyae  tbe  fvoMHM  of  tho  day.  and  to 
feat  a  aoiutka.   Ikla  ts  our  oMIgBtton  to 
soldiers  living  aatf  dsad  wbo  pMasrved 
Peace  to  all  men — how  can 
ipUahedT    floon  another  winter 
brtng  terror  to  the  starving  people  at 
Utile  ohU^en  too  eold  to  slsep  and  nsarty  \ 
tangry  to  eat — we  must  not  let  tbem 
tlMy  are  not  to  Mama  foe  tbe  laak  of 
ce  tbe  treacbery  of  tba  woiM : 


ime  the  command: 
come   unto   me." 
land  or  shall  they 

I  Its    great    heart.     A 
ly  with  several  car- 
er more  food  aa  It 
Atlantic  coast,  and 
Flieve  the  famished 
rid.    This,  the  idea 
Let  another  train 
shoes,  and  blan- 
people  through  the 
igh  discarded  cloth- 
keep  Europe  warm 
les   were   no   longer 
toreea  and  those 
tt  not  have  bean 
itUtze  them  for  the 
ilnery    such    as 
btndera.     mower*, 
en  tools,  hoes,  rakes. 

together  with 
lltion.  send 
and 

Department    could 
■ucceasful  farming 
i(<:s    to   our   friends 
kwuuld   become   self- 
be  the  aim  of  every 
Our  beat 
lU  of  peaee 
war.     It  Is  not  too 
It  the  MarshaU  plan 
stead  of  here:  the 
would    be    solved: 
tin  CD  oar  economy 
for  our  own  people 
I  dollars  would  be  re- 
rupe.  which  would, 
burden. 

I  can  see  the  fields 
It,  oats,  rye,  and 
ittle  grazing  In  the 
id  clover.  I  can  see 
(K>tatoea.  and  every 
of  us  who  have 
know  the  miracle 
th  responds  to  the 
id.  This  would  be 
tls  would  keep  faith 
id  the  soldier  living. 
Ucation  of  Armistice 
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officer  and  not  only  inspires  the  troops 
under  his  training  program  but  receives 
the  wholehearted  support  of  all  of  his 
civilian  neighbors. 
Admiral  Halsey's  address  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  Join  with  you  In  observ- 
ing Armistice  Day.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
now  honor  two  generations  of  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  In  two 
world  wars. 

I  eee  many  veterans  of  each  of  these  wars 
here  this  afternoon.  Those  of  you  who  served 
In  both  wars  will  iqp-ee  that  there  are  sev- 
eral points  of  similarity  between  the  two. 

Cecpite  the  advances  modem  civilization 
has  made  in  the  science  of  destruction,  wars 
can  never  be  made  humanitarian  affairs. 
War  will  always  mean  death  and  destruction, 
whether  by  arrow  and  "Greek  fire."  or  by 
rocket  and  atom  bomb.  The  results  are 
always  death  and  misery,  both  of  which  the 
world  can  well  do  without. 

Memphis  has  known  the  horror  of  war 
In  the  loes  of  her  soldier  and  sailor  sons 
who  made  man's  greatest  sacrifice  for  their 
Nation,  on  fields  and  seas  far  from  home. 
We  can  never  replace  that  loss.  But  the 
means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  in  future 
years  lies  within  cur  grasp.  We  must  not 
let  ourselves  become  butter-flr^gered. 

This  Is  more  easily  said  than  done.  We 
are  used  to  our  democratic  way  of  life,  and 
we  like  it.  If  we  didn't,  we  would  use  the 
liberties  It  guarantees  to  change  to  some 
other  way  of  life.  Recently  we  have  been 
showered  with  evidence  that  a  small  minor- 
ity in  our  midst  Is  trying  to  change  our  form 
of  government.  This  they  might  do  in  two 
ways.  First,  persuade  us  to  change  it  our- 
selves, and,  second,  change  It  for  us. 

We  can  recognize  the  tactics,  for  they  are 
much  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Nazis 
during  the  war.  when  they  unsuccessTully 
tried  to  divide  the  Allies  by  instUUng  doubt. 
Jeulousy.  and  distrust  among  cur  leaders  and 
our  peoples. 

Living  Nazis  and  Fascists,  smarting  from 
the  pain  and  shame  of  total  defeat,  must 
gain  great  satisfaction  from  watchicg  the 
disintegration  of  the  winning  allied  team  by 
the  same  means  with  which  they  themselves 
tried  to  accomplish  it.  It  would  be  truly 
ironic  if  they  should  see  their  wartime  aim 
realized  during  the  postwar  era. 

Our  diplomats  have  an  extremely  difficult 
and  delicate  job.  Theirs  is  a  very  straight 
and  narrow  path  to  lasting  peace  and  co- 
operation between  nations.  The  obstacles 
they  encounter,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset 
them  are  too  numerous  :  nd  varied  to  re- 
count. 

At  times  their  negotiations  are  so  delicate 
that  a  single  outspoken  newspaper  editorial 
or  radio  comment  may  undo  months  of 
painstaking  effort  on  their  part.  If  they  take 
aMes  on  a  controversial  issue,  they  may  be 
aeeUKd  either  of  warmongering  or  feUow- 
ti^vellng.  depending  on  which  side  they  take. 

In  any  case,  they  msy  be  accused  of  im- 
perialistic motives  by  radical  elements  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Personally,  I  think  our  statesmen  are  doing 
r.  magnificent  job,  despite  all  obstacles.  But 
It  Is  a  Job  we  cannot  expect  them  lo  do  alone. 
They  must  have  our  full  -upport  rather  than 
our  criticism. 

They  may  make  mistakes:  no  one  Is  infal- 
lible. Yet  we  must  remember  that  they  know 
far  more  about  their  Jobs  than  we  do;  that 
tbey  poaess  information  that  Is.  for  security 
and  othv  naaons.  not  accesclble  to  us;  and 
that  they  are  making  dllB:ult  decisions  in 
behalf  of  the  majority,  and  not  for  Isolated 
groups  of  individuals. 

The  present  world  situation  demands  a 
firm  and  clear-cut  foreign  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  first  requirement 
for  MKh  a  policy  Is  the  wholehearted  support 
€f  tfea  American  people.    The  secood  Is  the 


confidence   of   the   people   In   their   chosen 
diplomats. 

Any  show  of  dlstmity.  Indecision,  and  dis- 
agreement regarding  our  foreign  policy 
merely  serves  to  weaken  our  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  famous 
admiral.  While  a  young  lieutenant,  he  was 
officer  of  the  deck  when  his  ship  was  navi- 
gating a  very  tricky  channel.  The  civilian 
pilot  told  the  helmsman  to  steer  to  star- 
board. At  the  same  time  the  captain  ordered 
him  to  steer  to  port.  To  avoid  an  accident 
by  the  contused  helmsman,  the  young  lieu- 
tenant calmly  said,  "Steady  as  you  go."  The 
helmsman  obeyed  the  compromise  order  and 
an  accident  was  avoided. 

We  must  remember  that  a  helmsman's  Job 
Is  at  test  dlScuIt.  It  becomes  dangerous  if 
both  passengers  and  crew  shout  conflicting 
orders  from  every  side.  Instead  of  loud  criti- 
cism and  conflicting  advice,  our  helmsmen 
need  the  same  cooperation  that  any  com- 
mander expecU  from  those  on  board  in  order 
to  run  his  ship  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

In  the  Third  Fleet,  cur  ships  had  to  be 
efficient.  Their  crews  had  to  be  prepared 
to  c^rry  out  the  orders  and  Implement  the 
decisions  of  the  captain  and  his  seniors. 
Every  man  on  every  ship  had  an  important 
part  to  play,  whether  he  was  a  cook,  radio- 
man, storekeeper,  or  gunner's  mate.  The 
same  Is  true  in  the  peacetime  Navy,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  cur  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

When  an  apparently  small  item,  such  as 
giving  up  meat  on  Tuesdays  and  poultry  on 
Thursdays,  can  have  a  decided  efiect  on  cur 
foreign  policy,  then  it  becomes  obvioiu  that 
every  American  must  take  an  active  interest 
in  his  Government's  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  give  his  representatives  the 
support  their  responBlbllitles  demand. 

National  military  and  naval  strength  is  a 
tangible  form  of  our  support.  If  we  wish  a 
permanent  peace,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  entire  world  as  well,  either  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  must  have  the 
capacity  to  repel  aggressive  states. 

I  hope  the  United  Nations  will  work,  but 
it  will  take  some  time  to  organize  and  equip 
a  world  police  force  of  a  siz?  and  strength 
adequate  to  prevent  aggression  and  maintain 
peace.  Until  that  time  we  should  let  no 
nation  or  group  of  potential  aggressors  out- 
class us  in  military  might. 

By  remaining  strong  on  land,  at  sea.  and 
in  the  air.  we  discourage  aggression  and  pro- 
mote world  peace — we  lend  force  and  mean- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  diplomats — and  we 
guarantee  that  our  way  of  life  will  not  be 
changed  by  any  force  more  sinister  than  our 
own  free  will. 

That's  what  I  mean  by  supporting  our 
Government,  its  leaders,  and  its  representa- 
tives. It  is  not  war  talk,  for  if  we  are  strong, 
there  can  be  no  fear  or  war.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate censorship  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form, 
biit  I  do  advocate  clear  thinking  before  we 
echo  the  alarming  fears  and  accusations  of  a 
minority  who  set  themselves  up  as  experts. 

We  must  make  It  plain  to  our  Government 
and  to  every  nation  that  we  will  back  it  to 
the  limit.  Only  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
pov7er  and  unity  can  our  representatives  exer- 
cise the  full  might  of  their  convictions. 

In  the  years  following  the  first  Armistice 
Day.  the  democracies  made  a  mistake  and 
the  effects  of  it  were  all  but  disastrous.  His- 
tory can  repeat  iteelf,  but  it  need  not  if  we 
face  realities  with  clear  vi-Jon,  and  not 
thrcugh  rcse-colored  glasses. 

The  finest  memorial  to  our  gallant  dead 
of  two  world  wars  would  be  a  guaranty  that 
there  will  never  be  need  to  celebrate  the  end 
of  a  third.  The  boys  who  didn't  come  back 
deserve  somethlrg  more  lasting  and  beneficial 
than  monuments  of  stone  and  bronze.  They 
died  for  peace  that  we  might  live  in  peace. 
We  must  not  let  them  down;  we  wi!l  not  let 
them  down  If  America  remains  united. 


March  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Tuesday  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  un£uiimous  con- 
sent granted  by  the  House,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Congression.^l  Record  an 
article  from  the  November  6.  1947,  issue 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun  of  Flagstaff. 
Ariz.,  which  includes  a  poem,  entitled 
"March  of  Freedom."  written  in  1945  by 
James  Patrick  McGovern,  special  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  that  newspaper, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  national  wel- 
fare, with  the  thought  that  it  "may  be 
found  expressive  of  the  American  ideals 
our  country  has  fought  for  in  the  past, 
is  fighting  for  in  the  present,  and  is  des- 
tined to  fight  for  in  the  future": 

SUM    MAN'S   VZSSt  TO   BE    IMSCtlBED   DC    UdOlf 
HOMB 

The  foUowlng  poem,  entitled  "March  of 
Freedom,"  vprittcn  In  January  1945  for  the 
American  Legion,  by  James  Patrick  McGov- 
ern. special  V/ashliigton  correspondent  for 
the  Arizona  Dally  Sun.  is  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  wall  panel  in  the  new  home  of  the  Bethes- 
da-Chevy  Chase  Post.  No.  105,  at  Bethesda, 
Md.,  of  which  Captain  McGovem  Is  a 
member: 

"MAICH   or   FREEDOM 

"Our  valor  now  makes  live  each  yesterday 
Of  bitter  struggle  wreathed  with  heroes' 
deeds. 
Since  first  our  fathers  blazed  their  daunt- 
less way 
Tbrough   virgin  tracts  and  sowed  their 
hearths'  new  seeds. 
Our  homes  then  grew  In  beauty,  love,  and 
peace 
Within  the  fortress  of  our  fruitful  land. 
Which  promised  that  our  State  would  never 
cease 
As  long  as  Justice  ruled  the  heart  and 
hand. 
But  freedom  Is  an  ever-restless  sea; 

It  must  be  always  wooed  and  won  again. 
To  change  is  life,  to  strive  is  destiny; 
The  rust  was  never  deep  for  sword  and 
p^n. 
Our  fututre  thus  must  give  our  past  its  due 
Of  victory  again,  of  peace  more  true." 
—James  Patrick  McGovem, 


Relations  WiA  RnssU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTDCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATV 
Thursday.  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  deal- 
ing with  our  relations  with  Russia,  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Chi- 
cago, November  18.  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  morning  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Smith  1.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R»co«b. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONi 


There  lelnf  no  objectloo.  the  address 
WM  orde  ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoas, 
M  follow  i: 

1ST 

tMifr  or  wn/n.  at  a 

I  OOOltCIL  Off  I 
CAOO     CMi 
PAI-aOB     ■UIIIW      CMKMO.     lU^ 
IB.  IMT 

Th«  Ailierteaa  people.  I  beUeve.  have  • 
e<  the  bMie  prlnetpte* 
e(  e«r  foratf»  poUey.  Tb««« 
on  many  oceMkMM  by 
ot  thte  OowMMai  be- 
lt. TiMy  mtm  on- 
I  biUave.  to  yeu  eU  beeei 
their  origin  la  tbe 
•ete'nc*  tiha  In  tli*  deeply 
ot  our  (copl*.  Ho  American.  I  am  ture. 
(jOMtlana  tbe  dwlrablllty  of  thla  coantry 
prooMttn  ;  wlxietgi'  it  can  tbe  right  of  peo- 
ple to  go<  em  themacleee  aod  ihm  nrie  of  im- 
parual  liw  aa  agalnM  the  OMffClM  of  ar- 
bttrary  piwer.  Tbeee  prtael]rtea  leqalre  no 
ataboratV  a.  But.  true  aa  tbcy  arc.  aoeh  gan- 
eralitiaa  lo  not  alwaya  terfe  to  clarify  for 
our  pcop  •  tbe  current  problems  with  which 
we  are  I  ov  faced.    They  do  not  In  them- 


aelvea  aniwer  the  qtMatton.  "What  Is  It  ell 
about?"  Tbey  do  not  In  tbemfielvee  proTlda 
an  anevN  r  ae  to  why  at  almoat  etery  t\im  we 
find  oun  rivaa  ta  dlaaceement  with  another 
power  vl  eh  vbon  we  were  to  recently  allied 
In  tbe  e  BBOum  cave.  I  ihall  tonight  con- 
fine mya  'If  to  the  problems  relating  to  one 
area  of  t  ie  world  which  at  the  moment  are 
occupyln  [  the  attention  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tteaa  and  the  Con^reea  and  with  which  In  an- 
otbar  MVect  I  will  be  dealing  at  the  meeting 


of  the  (  ouncU  of  Foreign  Ministers  which 


London.  NoTcmber  ».  That  U  tha 
related  |  roblcm  of  the  revlTal  ot  tbe  Woao- 
pean  eei  ununity  and  the  peaee  aettlemante 
with  Oe  many  and  AueUle.  I  aball  try  to 
avoid  oe<  rstmplUlcaUan  oa  the  one  band  and 
bewilder  ng  deUll  on  the  other. 

IB  ay  atatement  before  the  committece  of 
Oeapeai  on  November  10.  I  laid  great  streaa 
oa  tbe  <  ntity  known  as  Europe  and  Its  im- 
portaact  to  the  world  and  to  tbe  United 
MalM  ti  particular.  So  laiportant  to  the 
aadHBtJ  pHtwg  of  our  preeent  problem  Is  the 
laaantm  of  tbe  Buropean  conummlty  tbat 
at  tbe  «  penae  ct  repetition  I  will  restate  It. 
Surope.  ve  what  through  centuries  has  been 
known  1 1  Korope.  Is  a  community  of  natlona 
which  ( esptte  racial  and  rell^us  dUfer- 
encae.  <  anunerdal  rlvalrlaa.  and  sporadle 
IntcrtMc  ne  wars  baa  developed  governmental 
procedm  es  and  an  advanced  civilization.  We 
are  a  pa  t  of  that  dvUlaation.  Our  national 
tradttkn  a — the  fotindatlon  on  which  our  en- 
tire civ  llMtlon  rests — find  their  countar- 
part.  If  1  lot  their  origin,  ha  aoeae  part  of  tbla 
■uropee  i  ccnnmunlty. 

■urop )  Is  a  natural  grouping  of  states  de- 
algned  fa  f  geography  and  history  to  function 
aa  a  con  munlty  If  It  la  to  function  well.  Be- 
cause ol  the  character  of  Its  people,  the  na- 
tlooa  cc  mprtilag  tbe  Tiiiruieeii  community 
funetkn  hannoiiloualy  and  effectively  only 
tf  they  are  permitted  to  qp«ate  of  their 
own  fni  will.  The  logte  oT  history  would 
appear  o  dictate  the  necessity  of  this  com- 
munity drawing  closer  together  not  only  for 
Its  own  sin-vlval.  but  for  tbe  atablllty.  pros- 
perity,   ind  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

Due  t  >  the  Nazi  attempt  to  sufelvgate  tbe 
satire  larapaea  eeaHntmlty.  Curupe  waa 
plunged  lato  a  graet  war.  The  eeatral  ques- 
tion th  tt  aroae  at  the  end  of  this  war  was 
bi  eOec ;  what  was  to  be  tbe  future  of  this 
■onpei  a  community.  Waa  It  to  be  restored 
to  a  pciitioB  ot  atablltty  ao  it  could  work 
out  tta  yWB  peobleai.  or  wee  it  to  be  kept  In 
%  alate  of  peraianent  dependency  and  even- 
taal  at  icrptlan  into  a  system  alien  to  Ita 
traditions  and  clvlHitinnt 

It  la  generally  recognlesd  that  tbe  mejor 

^PMVoaa  bUlty  for  ftnaUy  crushing  nsellsm 

devolve  I  upon  three  powers.  xM3ne  of  which 


be  Btnetiy  daaaed  aa  a  eoatlaental 
psan  staU.    Tbe  afforts  ot  two  at 
sn  bate  bean  wwslefsntly  directed 
■Uttary  vletcry  toerard  tbe  restoratloo  of 

Tbey  have  bean  eo  directed  parUy  out 

I  tblnk.  becatise'^ 
fact  tbat  a 
revived.  isiHeiJMd  mmaam  le  aeeeesery  to 
peeesful  aad 
Par  eenturiea  ■urope  occupied  a 
pirrlthf  aad  oerdsed  a  domii 
la  laianeilowal  affairs.  Bei<  re 
recent  war  It  waa  SM  eC  tbe  two  klghiy  ii 
duetrlaliaed  areas  em  eartb  aad  eajoyed 
t*TrrfTt|WTfVt*"g^y  high  standard  at  living. 
day  lurope  Is  devasuted  and  dispirited, 
ooea  It  ragslna  strengtb  and  confidence 
vtn  draw  on  ita  store  of  resources,  er' 
glsa.  skina.  and  spirlttial  qtulltles  and  a| 
meke  major  eontrlbutlons  to  world  prog~ 
This  is  tbe  foal  of  those  who  are  gcnul 
devoted  to  tLe  cause  of  European  recovery.^ 

Unforttmately.    it    has    become    apj 
that  the  third  great  power  which  coot 
nted  so  much  to  the  common  victory 
dently  doea  not  share  that  puipuae. 
rseaoni  that  are  stUl  obscure,  it  le  eadeat 
iBf  apparently  to  prolong  the  present 
taCactory  state  of  affairs  indefinitely.    If 
porpoae  ptevalla.  obvloxisly  the  pros] 
Koropean  commtmlty  we  knew  before  the 
cannot  be  reestabllahed  within  the  fori 
able  future. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  coz 
slon.    It  is  tEis  divergence  of  purpose 
cemlng  the  future  of  Europe  which  la 
cauae  of  many  of  the  preeent  dlfferencee 
tween  the  United  SUtea  and  Bovlet  R\  ~ 
The  divergence  Is  not  due  to  eay  direct 
between    the    national    interests    of 
powers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  Europe  Is  rrsfor 
aa  a  solvent  and  vigorous  community. 
Iseue  will  have  been  decided  and  the 
turblng  conflict  between  oiirselves  and 
aovlcta.  taaofar  aa  Burope  U  concerned. 


It  seems  evident  that  aa  regards  Burc 
recovery,  the  enlightened  self-interest  at 
United  States  oolncides  with  the  best 
teresr.  of  Europe  Itself  and  of  all  those 
deeire  to  see  confllcta  of  whatever  nal 
reeotved.  ao  that  tbe  world  can  devote 
ftdl  attention  and  energy  to  the  progre« 
Improvement  of  the  well-being  of  mank^l 
Tbe  place  to  begin  that  process  is  Bur^e.^ 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  thst 
formerly  stood  aa  a  strong,  and  const 
element  of  the  world's  economy  and 
cal  order.     Its  trade,  both  smong  the 
pean  countries  thenaelvee  and  with 
regions,  was  a  major  factor  In  the  Int 
tkmal  exchange  of  commodltlee  and 
lees  and  was  a  direct  stimulus  to  prodi 
ity  throughout  the  world.     The  stablll 
influence  which  Europe  as  a  concert  of 
dependent  nations  exercised  on  the  rems 
of  the  world  waa  a  basic  factor  in  asst 
the   security   of   tur   own    nations — a 
which  we  Acknowledged  by  twice  commit 
our  total  resoureee  to  tbe  preservation  o(j 
integrity  of  tbe  continental  community,  ' 
of  single-power  <lomination. 

The  near  collapse  of  Burope  has  left  w« 
naas  where  once  there  erae  etrengtb.  and 
erseted  In  effect  a  poUtleal  aad  eeonc 
vacu  mti.     It  Is  certainly  not  our  pt 
expkilt  the  situation  by  filling  the 
with  American  power.    The  map  of 
today  bears  witness  to  our  true  IntentK 
West  of  the  line  where  the  Allied  armies 
natlona  In  their  own  way  are  grappling 
their  postwar  problems,  each  in  accoi  ' 
with  its  distinctive  institutions  and 
tions,  free  of  external  pressxire.    The 
poaal  of  the  United  States  to  aariet  In 
recovery  of  tbe  nations  that  raspo 
tbe  suggeetlon  of  June  S  has  no  pi 
other  than  to  restore  Europe  as  a  self- 
porting  community  of  states  and  to  U 
nato  ss  q;>eedily  as  passible  dependence 


lunate  tbat  only  It 
to  fattifl|iafs  la 
ixMuwie  Coopera- 

Is  wtlltoig  to  coop- 
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This  Oovcmment  rscognlces  tbat  eleaients 
of  uncertainty  are  involved  in  so  vast  and 
eeaplcx  an  undertaking.  But  we  believe 
tbat  the  promise  of  sneeeas  BMrc  than  Justi- 
fies the  ruks.  Ws  are  completely  convinced 
tbat  tbe  risks  of  not  attempting  to  restore 
Burope  are  fsr  greater  than  those  involved 
in  taking  positive  action  as  now  proposed. 
We  rscognlae  tbat  our  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  share  ttielr  goods  still  In  short  sup- 
ply and  will  have  to  forego  filling  a  portion 
of  tbsir  own  requirements  imtll  the  greater 
needs  of  Europe  have  been  met.  This  Is  a 
direct  conut  diction  of  ttie  allegatlcn  that 
we  are  seeking  to  dump  surplus  goods  in 
Burope  In  order  to  avoid  the  depressing  ef- 
fects of  ovcrtupply.  This  particular  charge 
of  dumping  mu£t  have  a  strange  sound  to 
those  Europeans  now  desperately  seeking 
the  very  essentials  of  life.  And  it  must 
sound  cqtully  odd  to  Americans  who  are 
standing  with  money  In  hand  impaiient  to 
buy  goods  which  we  are  sending  to  Europe 
to  meet  a  more  urgent  need.  But  such  is 
the  breath  of  propaganda. 

I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  make 
a  few  comments  regarding  propaganda  in 
general  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
debates  and  procedtire  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly.  It  cccms  desirable  to  analyze  the 
situntlon  somcwhnt  and  clear  up  some  of 
the  Issues  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  London. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  there  was  a  great  deal  said,  with 
considerable  vltupciktlon.  reganUag  the  at- 
titude of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  along 
with  the  direct  accusation  that  a  war  spirit 
was  being  fomented  by  our  press  and  by  dls- 
tingui£hed  citizens  who  were  named.  A  por- 
tion of  this,  the  major  portion  I  assume,  was 
intended  for  pure  propaganda  purposes.  But 
I  also  assume  that  there  may  have  been  some 
genuine  ferling  tbat  the  purposes  of  this 
GkTvernment  and  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
American  press  were  definitely  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  responsible  official  of  tbe 
United  States  Government  I  would  like  to  see 
more  restraint  than  is  sometimes  exhibited 
In  discussions  of  international  issues. 

But  as  regards  the  critical  attitude  recently 
manifested  in  this  country  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  should  like  to  distinguish  between 
this  effect  and  Its  cause.  To  determine  that 
cause  It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  at  least  as 
far  as  the  summer  of  1945,  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  German  surrender.    At  that  time 

1  think  it  was  a  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  had  as  high  a  regard,  or  I  might 
better  put  It,  appreciation,  for  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  sacrifices,  and  for  the  Soviet 
Army  and  Its  leaders,  as  they  held  for  any 
otber  people  In  the  world.    But  today,  only 

2  years  later,  we  are  charged  with  a  definite 
hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  peo- 
ple, which  constitutes  a  complete  change  In 
our  attitude  since  the  summer  of  1945. 

I  recognize  this  effect.  I  would  not  char- 
acterize it  as  hostile.  But  the  important 
question  is.  what  produced  this  tremendous 
change  In  our  national  feeling  and  atti- 
tude? The  truth  as  I  see  It  Is  that  from  the 
termination  of  hostilities  down  to  the  present 
time  the  Soviet  Government  has  consistently 
followed  a  course  which  was  bound  to  arouse 
resentment  of  our  people. 

Just  what  the  purpose  of  this  remarkable 
procedure  has  been,  particularly  dtu-ing  1946, 
I  have  teen  at  a  loss  to  determine.  So  many 
of  the  actions  of  that  g«  vernment  were  pro- 
▼ocatlve  without  any  other  evident  purpose. 
Z  have  endeavored  to  find  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  in  the  historical  characteristics 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  Its  officials 
through  a  long  period  of  years  and  not  solely 
related  to  the  present  regime.  While  some 
light  can  thus  be  cast  on  the  problem  it 
does  not.  even  In  a  small  way,  explain  why  a 
government  should  proceed  with  apparent 
deiiberatlou  to  destroy  the  invaluable  asset 
of  high  regard  and  good  wiU  which  It  poe- 


la  the  atutode  of  tbe 
pie  and  why  it  should  deliberately  provoke 
sticb  animosities  as  are  evident  at  this  tiaie. 

Tbe  people  of  this  coimtry  are  God-feartng 
people.  They  have  been  very  patient  In  their 
attitude  toward  misrepresentation  of  their 
actions  and  motives  when  their  only  purpose 
has  been  to  help  the  other  fellow.  Today 
our  people  have  been  virtually  driven  Into 
a  state  of  active  resentment  and,  having  been 
goaded  to  this  point,  they  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing lighted  and  stoked  this  great  Are  of  public 
resentment.  ThU  last  is  propagsnda,  yes,  of 
tbe  most  brazen  and  contemptuou;;  citSi- 
never.  But  since  It  affects  the  very  stability 
of  the  world,  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  lucb 
Inflammatory  practices. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  regarding  the  prcg- 
ress  mzde  by  the  United  Nations  during  the 
recent  Assembly  meeting.  The  fact  that  tbe 
world  has  a  forum  for  free  debate  Is  In  It^lf 
a  hopeful  portent  for  the  future.  The  (act 
that  debates  have  sometimes  included  more 
of  vituperation  or  diatribe  tlian  of  logic  or 
adherence  to  the  facto  was  unfortunate,  but 
in  the  long  run,  I  think,  merely  lnclden:al. 
and  an  always  present  possibility  In  any  dem- 
ocratic debate.  The  Organization  did  pass 
through  a  serious  struggle,  but  I  think  it 
emerged  vrlthcut  lo:is  of  potential  strength. 
The  question  now  is,  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Which  leads  me  to  the  coming  Ckin- 
ference  of  Foreign  Ministers  In  London. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  European 
community  Inevitably  raises  in  acute  form 
the  problem  of  Germany.  The  restoration  of 
Europe  involves  the  restoration  of  Germany. 
Without  a  revival  cf  German  production 
there  can  be  no  revival  of  Europe's  cconony. 
But  we  must  be  very  careful  to  see  that  a 
revived  Germany  could  not  again  threaten 
the  European  community. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  revival  of  Ger- 
many In  a  military  sense.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
Germany  disarmed  and  demilitarized.  To- 
day. Germany  Is  completely  dLsarmijd. 
Measures  have  been  proposed  by  the  United 
States  and  supported  by  the  United  Klrg- 
dom  and  France  to  Insure  the  continued  cie- 
mllltarlzatlon  of  Germany  for  40  years.  Thus 
far  the  Soviet  Union  has,  In  effect,  rejected 
that  proposal,  by  wholesale  amendments  of 
its  purpose:  but  the  offer  still  stands. 

The  revival  of  German  militarism,  ho'e- 
ever.  Is  not  the  only  Important  factor  in- 
volved in  the  relationship  of  Germany  to  a 
restored  Europe.  There  is  an  imperative 
necessity  for  safegruards  to  Insure  that  tie 
economic  power  cf  Germany  shall  not  be 
used  by  a  future  German  Government  as  a 
weapon  for  the  furtherance  of  cxclusivtly 
German  policies.  This  poses  admittedly  a 
complicated  and  difficult  problem.  An  tt- 
tempt  artificially  to  limit  German  peacetime 
economy  could  easily  prevent  the  es£ent.al 
revival  of  German  production  to  an  extent 
that  would  render  Impossible  the  economic 
revival  ol  Europe. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  would  appear 
to  relate  primarily  to  the  future  role  and 
functioning  of  the  great  Industrial  comply 
In  the  Ruhr.  The  United  States  believes 
that  safeguards  must  be  set  up  to  Insure 
that  the  resources  and  Industrial  potential 
of  the  Rulir,  particularly  In  respect  of  ccal 
and  steel,  should  not  be  left  uuder  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  any  future  German  Gov- 
ernment, biU  should  be  xised  for  the  benellt 
of  the  European  community  as  a  whole. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made  th:it 
the  United  States  in  its  policy  has  sought  to 
give  priority  or  intends  to  give  priority  ^o 
restoration  of  Germany  ahead  of  those  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  truth  is 
that  far  from  having  been  accorded  a  pref- 
erence over  any  Allied  country,  German  r^;- 
covery  has  lagged  so  far  behind  that  of  tlie 
other  countries  of  Europe  as  to  retard  tlie 
whole  effort  for  European  recovery.  At  tlie 
present  time  industrial  production  In  wer;- 
em  Qermany  is  less  than  one-half  tbat  vt 
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Tbe  food  supplies  are  seriously  be- 
loer  tbe  minimum  isqulremeat  for  bealtb 
and  eOdency  and  Oerman  foreign  teade  Is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  Its  formsr  dimen- 
sion. In  fslmsss  to  the  American  taxpayer 
erbo  has  bsen  contributing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  support  tbe  peo- 
ple In  the  American  xone,  Oenaany  must  be 
made  self-suppotlng  as  quickly  as  possible. 
With  safeguards  against  any  revival  of  Osr- 
man  militarism  and  wltb  msesuies  to  assurs 
tbe  utuisation  of  the  baric  ptodueca  of  the 
Ruhr  for  the  good  of  tbe  Buropean  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  Burope  and 
tbe  world  will  be  adequately  protected 
against  tbs  danger  of  future  German  domi- 
nation. In  these  clrctunstances  It  should  be 
possible  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  provisional  central  authority  In  a  feder- 
ated Oerman  state,  and  to  the  final  framing 
of  a  peace  settlement.  We  shall  earnestly 
endeavor  at  the  Conference  in  London  to 
make  progress  along  these  lines. 

Now  I  have  tried  to  give  yott  a  picture  of 
certain  of  ciu"  major  international  problems. 
These  are  not  the  only  problems  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  There  are  other  areas  of  the 
world  In  which  we  face  situations  of  Immense 
complexity  and  gravity.  But  what  I  have  told 
you  this  ev>5nlng  may  give  ycu  a  better  Idea 
of  the  character  of  cur  International  prcb- 
lems  as  a  whole  and  of  our  approach  to  them. 

We  are  aware  of  the  seriousness  and  extent 
of  the  campaign  which  is  being  directed 
against  us  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  western 
civilization.  Weare  not  blind  to  any  of  the 
forms  which  this  attack  assumes.  And  we  do 
not  propose  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  dlsin- 
tegr;itlon  cf  the  international  community  to 
which  we  belong. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  aware  of  oiv 
strength,  and  of  the  fact  that  th2re  Is  great 
need  in  many  countries  for  our  help  and  ctur 
friendship.  We  can  afford  to  discotut  the 
alarms  and  excursions  intended  to  distract 
us,  and  to  proceed  with  calm  determination 
along  the  path  which  our  traditions  have  de- 
fined. 

I  will  approach  this  conference  In  TiOPdon 
with  an  cpen  mind  and  will  seek  only  for  a 
sound  basis  for  agreement.  I  will  seek  to 
avoid  statements  for  mere  pbptilar  or  propa- 
ganda effect,  no  matter  what  the  provocation. 
It  is  my  pt;rpcse  to  concentrate  solely  on  find- 
ing an  acceptable  bosia  of  agreement  to  ter- 
minate the  present  tragic  stalemate  and  to 
speed  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
hope  for  Eivope  and  the  world. 


The  Vrnce  of  America  in  Enrope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  Nrw  JEBSXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Secre- 
tary Marshall  in  his  Chicago  speech  on 
Tuesday  last  put  bold  emphasis  on  the 
propaganda  which  the  Soviet-Russian 
Government  is  conducting  against  the 
United  States.  That  he  chose  to  do  this 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  For- 
eign Ministers  Conference  in  London 
has  given  his  remarks  extraordinary  im- 
portance. The  effect  of  his  speech  has 
been  to  emphasize  even  further  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  an  adequate  in- 
formation program  that  t/ill  enable  the 
United  States  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  who  are  exposed  daily  to 
the  stream  of  vttrolic  antl-Unlted  States 
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propagand  I  coming  out  of  Moscow  and 

from     Russia's     satellite     communisUc 

dominated  countries. 

Dur^T>g    his  last  summer  the  Joint 

ite  ani  Hcnse  group,  authorized  by 
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the   CongTfss.     visited    the  capitals   of 
Europe  to !  tudy  our  over-all  information 
program.    As  cochairman  of  this  com- 
mittee I  nade  a  radio  broadcast  last 
we^  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  giv  ng  a  general  summary  of  our 
obaervatioi  s.  The  full  report  of  the  com- 
Blttee  is  :  low  being^  prepared  and  will 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  In  the  near 
future. 
I  ask  urjanimous  consent  to  have  my 
addVer;.   entitled   "The   Voice   of 
Europe."  printed  in  the  Ap- 
;he  RxcoKD. 
There  t>  :in3  no  objection.  Ite  address 
was  onltf4(i  to  ^  printed  in  fte  Ricoso. 
M  follows 
Aa  ebalr^uin  of  the  Senate  group  of  the 
t  oongreealonal   committee  In- 
r  Voice  of   America  prognun 
ll|av«  Just  returned  to  the  United 
•  a-montbe'  etudy  of  the  new 
loing  OB  In  Burop*.    It  It  a  war 
9t  words.  ( lrect«4  i^alast  tte  Untted  Bute* 
tif  RuMta   knd  her  MtelUte  countrtee  oper« 
attog  troB    behiud  the  iron  curt-ilu.     The 
larectivc  t  Mt  tea  toM  iurm*  Imm  acsinet 
«•  by  tiMa   eouattrtae  la  tlMlr  aflort  to  torca 
aoanvnlai  i  on  Weetern  Burope  la  so  victotia 
aa  to  ba  al  aoat  unbaUevable  to  anyone  who 
baan't  ectt  ally  heerd  It.    We  are  accused  of 
virtually  e^  ery  politKa)  and  moral  crlaaa  UB< 
der  the  eui  i.   Our  democracy  U  <aarla<l  aa  aa 
liMtrumeni  10  anatava  «HV  paeala.  The  radio 
to  the  ohi  r  weapon  by  whMi  thia  war  of 
jnHm  la  b«  >ng  blasted  al  m,  but  U  la  not  the 
aniy  waa»ia.   It  ta  batat  earvla«  oa  by  paMI 
and  m  iha  (la— Haul  mw* 
of  tha  auuatrlaa  fMilah  «t>h  ta 
itlMMiiliilwiUiua,  n  to  Mm  taiTiea  uit  m 
«(«ati«  «xf  uihaf  mn  mm%  iMbtia  imbapa, 
^i  Hona   l^»  laaa  a#m>f>% 

My  Npriaaoea  »ii4  m$  MaarvaiUMMi  aa 
IMi  WiMti  •aiuif  wm  mmk  M  M  UM  amy 

PK  l**..,U>  li*M>#  wnat  ta  i\«apanmt  It 
■\M-«(ie     (her  rtU<«  ii«tt<o|  lue  let  d«« 
IM»\a  WllHin  nvY  l^tww  ♦<» 
ITMa  Of  U  e  ueveaalty  M  _^  _    ^ 

1Mb  till  MtMa  M  MM  at  llM^^r  Mafa  l» 

llMl  to  ba  at  UMd  ataiuat  ua. 

Pirat.  la  m%  ouUina  to  |ou  what  I  maaa 
by  tha  VHea  of  Amartea.  The  Voice  of 
Aaaartea  li  Um  intanMUonal  information 
I  ow  balDt  aaa#Hiai  on  a  limtted 
br  o  ir  State  Departmaat.  It  takee  in 
our  latara  itlonal  ahort-wava  radio  programs 
illiemad  U  the  eoiantrles  of  the  world  in  some 
M  laagtM^  ae.  It  includes  some  58  American 
Ubrarlaa  o  Mrated  in  half  a  hundred  foreign 
•oantrlaa.  It  ancompanaa  oar  aanhanga  of 
paraons  pi  igram  witb  otiisr  coantrlaa  under 
Which  An  erlean  teachers  and  ipaelallala  In 
llM  aclenc  ta  and  arts  go  to  ItoMa  auuatotoa 
at  their  Is  ntatlon  to  aaalet  them,  and  under 
which  we  encourage  students,  teachers,  and 
othara  to  <  ome  to  the  United  States  to  study, 
and  give  u  s  the  benefit  of  tbair  own  cultures. 
It  iDCludei  I  also  the  dally  latanaattonal  newa 
Icea  t>  our  emhasslea  tliroughout  the 
Id  to  ceep  them  Informed  of  the  newa 
from  Aim  rtea  and  to  anable  them  to  paea 
It  on  to  ai  y  pwaoeia  in  foreign  countrlee  who 
wish  to  pu  >Uah  It  or  otherwlaa  diaaemlnate  it. 

In  abort ,  the  Voice  of  America  la  owe  own 
toamanaa  fc  for  projecting  a  full  and  fair 
pletinv  ol  the  United  Statea  to  the  other 
Bf>**"»"  oi   the  world. 

Tlila  ell  art  to   tell   the  truth   about  tha 

Halted  States  baa  taken  on  vastly  increased 

a  raaolt  af  thia  new  war  of 

thsk  has  haaa  tflractod  against  us  la 

Europe.    ]  ta  impcrtanea  la  further  enhanced 

In  the  ilgl  It  of  the  efforto  we  haw 


Ing  to  relieve  htmger  In  the  war-ridden 
countriea  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  And 
It  becomes  of  transcendent  impotrance  now 
that  we  are  at  the  point  of  providing  addi- 
tional bUltons  through  the  Marshall  plan  In 
aid  to  these  ccuntrles  in  our  efforts  to  fore- 
stall chaoe  and  prevent  starvation  abroad. 

It  has  been  our  sincrre  hcpe  that  Russia, 
and  all  the  satellite  countries  would  partici- 
pate In  this  humanitarian  effort.  Russia 
not  only  has  refused  to  do  so,  but  M:fCow 
has  applied  pressures  on  the  satellite  ccun- 
trice  to  prevent  their  participation.  Russia 
has  not  only  declined  to  join  in  this  effort, 
but  she  has  organized  a  consolidated  Com- 
munist propaganda  service,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Belgrade  In  a  concerted  move  to  de- 
stroy cur  European  recovery  program.  This 
la  all  part  of  her  plan  to  Impose  communism 
on  Burope  for  Rtissia  weU  knows  that  com- 
munism can  thrive  only  on  chaoa  and  human 
misery;  that  a  happy,  well-fed  population 
does  not  ttim  to  her  type  of  dictatorship. 
Tho  Moscow  plan  Is  to  divide,  and  then 
absorb. 

Otir  prasent  Voice  of  America,  in  the  light 
of  these  new  needs  w  whdiv  inadequate  to 
meet  the  noeds  of  ow  country.  It  must  ba 
strcng'uhened  far  beyond  our  previous  con- 
ceptions of  Its  sUn  and  scope. 

Congress  has  b.ioame  aware  of  the  need 
for  this  ezqanslon.  and  at  the  last  session 
directed  the  Investigation  by  the  commlttea 
of  which  I  am  co-cbatman.  The  legislation 
needed  for  the  expansMurof  our  Internailonal 
information  service  la  even  now  before  Con- 
gress, in  the  form  of  tha  tHindt  bill,  g-vtng 
oongreaelonal  authortoatooa  tor  the^e  u.  itv- 
iiies.  which  hltbarto  has  been  lacking.  Tha 
Mundt  bill  was  pasaad  by  tha  Hou«a  of  Rep- 
resenuuves  by  a  suUtanttal  btpafltoan  ma« 
jortiy  last  Juiis.  It  has  bean  uataWlly  con-^ 
sidered  by  the  Seaaia  Potalga  llatotloaa  Oot^  ■ 
mUtee  and  baa  baaa  laportaU  out  to  the  ten* 
au,  wbere  U  to  aaa*  an  the  oaleudAr  tor, 
•allan  by  Iteal  ba«y  I  bopaMvaarW  br^nat 
apwafat «( Uito  Mil  with  taaaa  itotbgsbenir 
amanitowato  irMtli  aow  aaam  ta  ba  itoatrar ' 
In  «#•*  la  aaiaas  tba  val\M  tl  «w  Va. 
•f  AMHMM  II  !•  iu«w  niUHitoi^tgftott 
%b  wNNHBM  vlig  Maaa  ISr  taa  aapaaaaa  hi 

iNMtoi  fw  iMMimm  MMi  MWMav  %f^% 

laantlMi  lb  a«  M»\«vmMve  ««v^Mas«»in»»        > - 
•bbjmt>    Im  membeis  viMiH  All  \\\* 
ivm  bl  t  iNM  aaaafi  llMMta,  Y\Mrwta>  s 
AlbbMi,  R(t(t  nalbMl, 

Wb  fbMbH  IH  *iHf  tMMlrt  «•  vlsHa<l  lb  « 
wv  »r«  \muy$  thta  fN»  af  waNto.   0^      >  < 

Vv>4c«  nf  hmpt\fn  to  pMNtkf  Wball  tbti        .d 
aai  only  with  the  tffaHa  it  ■Mnib  aad 
Oommunist  satellite*.  bM  «maaarad  atoo 
the  efforts  In  the  same  bcld  that  are  bell 
made  by  friendly  eounuies  such  as  Oi 
Britain  and  Prance 

baa   taraad   looaa   against    us 
tacblna  tt  boaalcuiabie  sise 
effectlvaaeaa.    No  one  can  even  estimate 
reeouresa  tbat  are  being  poored  Into  It 
employs  every  kind  of  device  of  maaa 
munlcatlon  to  din  Into  the  ears  of  the 
latlons  of  every  country  of  the  world,  the  11 
and  distortions  by  which  she  hopes  to  " 
the  world  in  chaos  and  ultimately  to 
trd  It.    The  grist  for  this  glrantlc  . 
ganda  nu  china  eomes  direct  from  M< 
with  almost  every  set  of  her  govemi 
end  every  speech  by  her  represenUUves 
the  United  Nations  designed  for  propagani 
value  In  the  war  of  Ideologies.  * 

Among  the  nations  tliat  are  friendly 
us  tha  impcrtanc*  of  sidequate  intematl* 
Information  programs  has  long  been  re 
ntaed.    B^'en  today  Britain,  under  an  a 
tcrlty  prop-am  which  has  reduced  her  g 
emmentaJ  expenditures  to  the  t)arest  m' 
mums,  spends  some  MO.OOO.OOO  a  year 
these  activities  as  compared  with  the  met 
aia.COO.000    spproprlated    for   our   Voice 
America  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Btaijaliata  wa  went  In  Europe  we 
asked.  "VThy  doasnt  the  United  States. 
Its  commimdlng  position  in  world  affaire 
Its  vast  International  responslt>illtles. 
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UNTTBD  STATES 
iber  20. 1947 

President,  I  ask 

have  reprinted  In 

ticcRo  the  text  of 

lln  Beloit.  WU..  by 


our  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wn,EY). 

The  address  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
value  of  humor.  It  was  delivered  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Rock  County  Wisconsin 
Republican  organization  and  it  marked 
the  appearance  on  October  13  of  Senator 
Wiley's  book  Laughing  With  Congress. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  mentioned  in 
the  book,  and  I  therefore  think  this  ad- 
dress is  of  particular  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HnMoa's  Valux  for  a  Bettei  Amxkica 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Alexandeb  Wnxr, 
United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  at 
the   Rock   County   Republican   dinner   in 
Beloit.    Wis.,    October    7,     1947.      Dinner 
marked  publication  on  October  13,   1947, 
of  Senator  Wiley's  book  Laughing  With 
Congress,  by  Crown  Publishers.  New  York) 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this'  fine  group  in  the  good  city 
of  Beloit.    I  want  you  to  know  bow  much  I 
appreciate  your  courtesy  and  your  kind  re- 
ception to  my  book. 

I  will  keep  my  remarks  very  brief.  Aa  was 
once  said  about  a  speech:  "The  longer  the 
spoke  the  more  the  tire."  Or,  as  another 
fellow  put  It:  "Be  bright,  be  brief,  be  gone," 
or,  "If  you  can't  strike  oU  In  20  minutes,  stop 
boring." 

vnrrs  to  ssLorr 
Aa  you  so  well  know,  the  Congress  has  been 
in  almost  continuous  session  for  so  long  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  back  to  Beloit  aa 
often  aa  I  would  like.  Even  now.  as  you 
know.  I  am  preparing  to  leave  again  for 
Waahtngton  to  be  on  hand  early  In  November 
tnr  the  aeaslona  of  the  foreign  Kelatlons 
C*>mi«itiaa,  which  wlU  consider  the  Euro. 
ueai«.«id  pracram.  to.  »  mwy  he  smne  time 
beiure  1  lat  back  to  sea  you  kind  MU  »i«in 
NevartbMaaa,  yuu  oaii  be  aura  ihut  iha  mew* 
avy  at  tbaaa  vary  >4e«»«)vi  b^uin  i<i«aihar 
wlU  long  be  a  aiuirtta  \\t  (leap  iiwMAtM«ila»  w 
wa,  M\»rvMvw,  I  will  laka  l»«««S  wiib  wa  ybW 
frawl  raMllwu  aii»l  »\nwesu>kiit  \^\  Wiaaaa* 
IM  Mi  Htllaiial  wiraliii 

WMMt  tr  uuaMiNt  WITH  e«Na«Mia 
!  wtMiltl  jviM  lik»  iM  My  tt»  yow  a  r^w  wtiiii 
about  the  imok  in  whirh  you  have  so  kmwy 
ratarratf.  As  t  aiata  in  my  ititi^Kluvtien  to 
tha  look,  my  primary  reason  for  its  prepare* 
tlon  U  to  help  spread  a  bit  of  good  cheer  on 
what  Is  often  a  sadly  misunderstood  sub- 
ject—the  United  States  Congress— to  show 
the  human  side  of  the  Congrees.  All  of  us. 
as  I  mention  in  the  book,  need  a  sense  of 
humor  In  these  trying  times. 

The  Book  of  Books,  as  you  know.  Is  crowded 
with  Instructions  to  man  to  "rejoice  always." 
to  manifest  good  cheer  rather  than  gloom. 
"The  Joyfulness  of  a  man  prolongeth  his 
da3r8,"  we  read. 

LINCOLN'S    BXTMOa    AND    OTHKB    REIXASEa 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  I  have  often 
referred  to  humor  as  one  of  the  three  great 
safety  valves  or  releases  which  characterized 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  and  certainly 
by  far  our  greatest  Republican,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Yes;  humor  was  one  of  hU  "safety 
valves"  In  hours  of  crisis,  and  the  other  two 
were  a  great  and  abiding  love  of  the  Re- 
public and  Lincoln's  abUlty  to  commune 
with  his  Maker.  Perhaps  If  I  get  the  oppor- 
tunity and  spare  time  I  may  be  able  to  do 
some  further  writing  on  the  other  two  vital 
elemenu  In  Uncoln's  trio — a  book  on  love  of 
country  and  another  on  prayer  or  com- 
mimlon  with  Ood  on  high.  I  am  sure  youll 
agree  that  every  American  could  Indeed 
profit  from  Lincoln's  example. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  even  President  Tru- 
man said  a  few  days  ago  that  a  President  of 


the  United  Sutes  would  be  In  a  "heck  of  a 
fix"  if  he  didn't  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

WHT  A  SENATOR  WRITXS  A  BOOK 

Now,  on  this  matter  of  writing,  please  dont 
misunderstand  me.  I  lay  no  claims  to  having 
great  writing  ability.  Writing  is  not  my  ovisl- 
ness,  nor  do  I  believe  that  It  should  be  the 
business  of  any  Senator  or  Representative  of 
the  United  States  primarily.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  to  get  our  legislative 
Job  done.  I  work  80  hours  a  week,  and  I'm 
proud  to  do  so  for  our  people.  To  cite  an 
example  of  that  work  In  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  I  reported  a  total  of  206  Ju- 
diciary Committee  bills.  And  that's  Just  one 
aspect  of  our  tasks. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  you  un- 
doubtedly do.  It  Is  up  to  each  American  leg- 
islator to  help  Inform  the  American  public,  to 
help  bring  light  to  It.  That  ts  the  only  rea- 
son why  any  writing  Is  Justified  by  a  Con- 
gressman or  Senator.  Through  the  medium 
of  this  book — which  was  written  in  odd 
snatches,  mostly  late  in  the  evening — I  hope 
to  get  across  certain  Ideas,  to  demonstrate, 
for  example,  that  Congressmen  are  human 
beings  and  are  big  enough  to  like  humor  even 
If  It  Is  at  their  own  expense;  to  demonstrnte 
that  the  Congress  has  always  been  a  victim  of 
bouquets  and  brickbats,  mostly  brickbats, 
and  most  of  which  are  unjustified.  As  one 
newspaper  crack  put  it: 

"If  Ood  had  made  Congress, 
He  would  not  boast  of  It." 

Well,  I  believe  on  the  contrary  that  we  may 
Indeed  be  proud  of  our  Congress,  although 
we  recognise  aome  of  Its  shortcomings. 

RXPUBLlrAN  OAOS 

One  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  book 
that  I  very  much  enjoyed  doing  was  that  en- 
titled "The  Qag  Party  Between  Political 
Parties."  Perhaps  you  will  recall  the  to- 
oaUed  Joke  In  It.  for  axample,  to  the  effect 
that  no  Democrats  carry  life  Insurance  be- 
cMuae  no  one  can  make  out  their  policy,  Or 
Hpeuker  Turn  Reed's  deacrlplUtii  ut  the  Damo< 
ciHtio  Parly,  He  aaKI;  U  was  Uke  a  man 
ridiug  backwarda  \n  a  rallr\m^  oar,  Ha  navar 
>«>««  MiiyihiiiM  uiilll  ba  Hal«  Past  W"  Hiait 
ibei-e  M  I  he  mt  ah»>Mi  iba  fa»«\er  who  ra« 
ap«««id»«l  i«>  a  ((UMiiMu  Mb««\ti  W^\  )«uUMt<« 
lh»«i  a  vl»ii«M  The  Hmm  Mid  '  W«>U,  my 
H»lahW(«r  itvar  \\\  Uit  beat  lilat'a  U  a  bU 
*la«h»tl'  ahd  ba  la  •  Da»tiHl>  My  wita  and 
I  are  HepvibUaaiia.  Our  baHy  to  a  Wat,  autl 
ovir  row  la  a  Dry/* 

Perhaps,  tno,  ytiU  faeaU  the  o«a  aboUl 
the  time  bpenker  Reed  was  heckled  dui-lti(t 
a  campaign  speech.  At  last  the  heckler  gut 
up  and  said  to  Reed :  "Aw,  go  to— let  us  call 
It— Hades  I"  To  that  Reed  replied:  "t  have 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  Bute  and  have 
spoken  at  many  meetings,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  received  an  Invitation  to 
the  Democratic  headquarters." 

sxaiotrsMKss  or  coNcaEsa 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  samples  of 
the  humor  of  Congress.  It  is  not  the  humor 
of  professional  comedians,  because  our  Job 
is  the  most  serious  Job  In  the  world.  And 
on  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  what 
may  be  some  further  misinterpretations  re- 
garding my  conception  of  Conp-ess.  As  I 
relate  in  the  book,  there  may  be  some  few 
folks  who  erroneously  think  that  I  regard 
the  Congress  lightly,  or,  for  that  matter,  who 
think  that  I  regard  the  Issues  of  the  day 
as  Jokes.  Such  an  interpretation  Is,  of 
course,  absurd  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there 
are  any  such  people  who  make  It,  they  are 
very  few  Indeed. 

A  United  States  Senator's  job  is  no  Joke. 
I  regard  the  high  office  which  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  twice  tendered  me — a  son  of 
Immigrants — as  my  life  work — as  my  mission 
for  constructive  work.  I  am  grateful  to  Wis- 
consin with  depth  of  feeling  that  I  can  never 
adequately  convey.  I  have  accordingly  dedi- 
cated  the   book  "to  the  happiness   of  the 


ptx^le  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  all  America,  and 
ot  their  chUdren  and  their  children's  chll- 
dien." 

No,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  regard  my  Job  or 
any  Congressman's  Job  as  a  Joke.  I  want  to 
do  an  even  better  job  for  you  in  Washington. 
I  am  your  servant — that  is  why  Wisconsin 
hits  sent  me  to  our  Capital — to  serve  State 
arid  Nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the 
mDst  Important  and  most  serious  legislative 
body  In  the  world  today.  On  it.  the  fate  of 
our  Nation  rests,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  the 
fa~/e  of  the  civilized  world.  Let  no  man 
snldely  ridicule  the  Congress,  let  no  man 
vl(;lously  belittle  It.  lest  he  serve  to  sabotage 
"tlie  one  last  hope  of  the  world"  in  this  era 
of  dictatorship. 

Wholesome  humor  about  the  few  foibles 
of  nhe  Congress  Is  one  thing;  malicious,  hate- 
ful sneering,  subversive  jests  about  the  Oon« 
gresis  or  about  the  sincerity  of  its  Members 
are  another  thing.  The  American  people 
have  enough  Judgment  to  separata  aach  type 
of  humor. 

ORiMNxaa  or  xsatTn 

No:  there  Is  very  little  humorous  about  tha 
Issues  Congress  faces.  As  you  know,  I  have 
Jus^  returned  from  a  brief  trip  with  Mra. 
Wllry  in  war-ravaged  Burope.  We  know  from 
first-hand  observation  that  there  U  vary 
litt.e,  if  anything,  humorous  about  Europe's 
woe.  There  is  very  little  humorous  about 
our  own  American  problems — about  high 
prices,  for  Instance,  about  the  need  for  all- 
out  production;  there  is  very  little  hvimorous 
about  the  hotulng  ahortage  or  about  Oovern- 
me.nt  controls;  there  la  very  little  humoroua 
abcut  the  tremendous  bursaucracy  which  Is 
weighing  on  the  abouldara  of  the  Amarloan 
public:  thara  la  very  little  humoroua  about 
hlgi  taxes,  or  about  the  menace  of  cooi- 
muntsm,  and  so  on  down  the  Una, 

But  there  are  soma  oomtoal  aspacta  of 
thaia  grim  lasuaa,  aud  I  bava  Vlad  to  ralata 
aonta  of  thaaa  aapacta  so  thai  by  'iracharg* 
tni  our  batiarlaa'^by  letuug  off  a  lUtla  bit 
c4  tuam— wa  can  bauar  bandla  thaaa  <lili« 
cuU  p^kblama, 

^Siv)  ivrnmubar  tbla  fact,  ba  HoubD  Abra* 
bam  UHa«kll«  WHan  ba  cwioa  ««>  *»«»»*  ««f  bia 
HU'it  AMtoUll  Oabtnai  m»m)uhii  aitd  aaw  bia 
OittoBtl  WIWbbaHi  laiiaa,  ibair  mviat>la«  tiad 
iH^e  feMto  ibd  raaiura*  arim,  wbaii  ba  aaw 
tbia  M«rt  htm,  ha  amii)^  bat  aniar  lmna> 
Hifialy  iHtb  a  ttoiitoateb  with  hia  eabmal 
mfmbera  o«i  tbt  toM***'^*'^^  \m\Au  ibay 
fated.  Oh  ihe  wnirary,  he  would  tell  Ihem 
a* ,  oke  or  two.  He  would  gel  them  to  un> 
be'id,  to  looeen  thoaa  taut  muscles,  and  so 
by  using  the  safety  valva  of  humor  he  would 
entble  them  to  ba  adequau  to  thaUf 
pn}blems. 

camcTaM  or  Lincoln's  HVMoa 

Lincoln,  you  will  recall,  was  crlticlced  for 
hLs  humor.  Some  newspapers  and  others 
tried  to  taunt  him  as  a  clown,  a  buffoon,  a 
country  bumpkin.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  common  folks  "whom  God  loved  so 
much  that  he  made  so  many" — they  imder- 
sUxtd  Abe;  they  laughed  with  him.  So,  too. 
they  can  laugh  with  Congress. 

OUR  NEED  roa  HTTMOR 

So  you  see,  what  I  hope  to  do  in  some  small 
part  through  the  medium  of  this  book  is  to 
acd  a  bit  of  humor  to  our  lives  so  that  we 
can  better  meet  our  respHsnslbllltles.  It  has 
b<en  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  send  with 
my  compliments  copies  of  the  book  to  a  num- 
b<T  of  places  where  I  know  that  a  bit  of 
hiunor  is  particularly  needed,  to  some  of  our 
veterans'  hospitals,  for  example,  where  the 
hiToes  of  our  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
still  He  In  their  beds,  wracked  and  broken  by 
Wiir  in  everything  but  spirit.  I  have  sent 
more  copies  of  the  book  to  libraries  and  to 
other  folks  and  institutions  who  I  think  can 
stand  a  bit  of  good  cheer  to  make  the  clouds 
roll  away. 
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at  m  need  huaMr.  uid,  m  yov  g»ntle- 
MT«  to  well  dcmonstntcd  today,  jeu 
■ppre^at*  that  great  fact. 
COWCLOKOIt 

allow  Republlcana.  I  know  that  you  ar« 

to  be  adequaU  to  your  rasponalbUltlaa 

;  ■mt.  that  we  are  fobag  to  work  toc«tber 

hare  and  thiomhowt  the  country. 

lafWhUaua  nattoaal  admlniatration 

Republican  Oonsraaa,  In  order  to  aaaure 

direction  of  the  ahlp  of  state.     And 

no  joke  either. 

again  (or  your  courtesy,  and  I  hope 
you  all  again  rery  soon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAuroamA 

rs  tUx  axNATS  op  thx  ukitid  statss 
Thurtday.  November  20.  1947 


KNOWLAND.      Mr.   President,   I 

inanimous  coiuent  to  have  printed 

Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  address 

dellijered  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  R. 

Delegate   from   Hawaii,   in 

opening  program  of  the  New  York 

Herild  Tribtme  forum  in  New  York  City 

night  of  October  30.  1M7.  regard- 

tie  bill  which  passed  the  House  on 

30.    1947.    granting    sUtehood    to 

iii.  which  bill  is  now  pending  before 

Public    Lands    Committee    of    the 
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woU  It 


dependent 
our 

aatf -determination, 
■ant  ktlTes 


being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
f  »llows; 
Tt  e  time  haa  eome  to  admit  HawaU  to  the 
Unicn  aa  the  forty-ninth  State. 

Tl  •  paopio  of  thia  Tarrltory  have  demon- 
stratsd  that  they  are  fuUy  capable  of  seif- 
itOTefmnaiit.  and  they  beUere  that  they  have 
prnmlasrt  tt.    lliay  are  anUtlad  to  their 
aa  American  sMIbhMi.    TtSam  rtgbta 
only  be  realiaad  oaHfioMy  matt  tofofo- 
at  a  ao^iiolgn  State. 

to  HawaU  at  thla  time 
greatly  enhance  the  Influence  of  the 
imitlKl  States  in  tlie  Padflc  and  among  kll 
peoples.    It   would   demonstrate 
>elief  In  the  prlnctplea  of  democracy  and 
The    Houae    of    RepffO- 
recognlaed  the  soundnaai  oC  this 
policy  by  adopting  on  Juao  tS  of  thla  year 
48,  the   blU   proTtallng   statehood   for 
and  sent  It  to  the  Senate,  where  it 
pending, 
compel  the  peofde  at  thla  Terrttory  to 
nue   In   their  present  stat\ia  would  be 
inly  the  violation  of  a  promise  but  can- 
to the  wish  of  the  people  tbenoselTee. 
voted,  by  a  majority  oC  more  than  a  to  1. 
lUtefaood   In   a  pleMselta   in    1940.    It 

also  ba  poalUvaly  harmful, 
would   weaken   the   tradltl<»i   of   self- 
tee  that  lias  marked  the  development 
wall  as  ono  ot  tho  matt  progressive  and 
iVBltlss  imdsr  the  American 
It    would    Invite    the    enactment    of 
measures  that  would  severely 
Inju^  one  of  the  greatest   experiments  In 
ever  launched  by  this  country, 
anyone  who  challenges  this  statement. 

point  out  that  In  nppqslng 
lawali  in  a  recent  artlda.  Dr. 

Butler,  president  emcrltua  at  Ootuas- 

Jnlvaralty.  prcipossd  that  the  psopls  of 

be  glTsn  a  asMhtedspendent  status. 

^  rould  turn  back  tho  dock  to  a  form  of 

colonialism    so    completely    dis- 

eredhted  thst  the  people  of  the  Pacific  want 


who 

for 

would 

It 
raU 
oti 

V 
flag 

ratrSgresslve 
Injure  one 
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T(j 
let 
for 

Murfmy 
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none  of  it  today.  His  proposal  is  posit 
tnstiltlng  to  a  people  who  are  proud,  mc 
all.  of  their  American  cltlaenshlp. 
Singh  one  of  them  has  even  entertali 
thought  of  a  government  other  tl 
whlcli  would  identify  them,  in  every  r« 
as  co.npletely  kntmhf»n. 

Dr.  Butler  objscta.  moreover,  to  Bai 
coming  a  State  because  It  Is  noncontli 
territory.    This  question  was  settled  in 
when  Hawaii  was  Incorporated  in  the 
aa  a  tarrltory   and  made   an   integral^ 
there<3C  by  the  organic  act  of  ISOO. 
tlons  Itscsuss  of  distsnce  have  long 
been    sttBtaated    by    the    develc 
modem  methods  of  transportation  and 
munlcatlon.    Hawaii  today  is  closer  to "' 
Ington  than  Boston  was  to  Phlla<i 
the  time  of  the  Continental  Cc 

The  dangers  and  uncertainties  of 
rltorial  form  of  government  are  evU 
the  serious  discrimination   stiffered   byj 
baste  lnd\t8try  of  Hawaii.    Stigar  produe 
Hawaii  constitutes  almost  25  percent 
the  sugar  produced  under  the  Amerlc 
But  Hawaii  la  compelled  to  ship  it 
States  in  Its  raw  form,  excepting  only  a  i 
portion  that  Is  coostmied   locally, 
required  under  a  law  that  has  been 
statute  books  of  otir  country  since  II 
spite  vigorous  protests  from  Hawaii's 
It  consutntss  a  restriction  on  oinr 
commeree  that  Is  not  only  un-At 
whose  implications  hold  serious  thr 
Havana  futtire  development. 

Under  preeent  conditions,  a  simple 
Congreaa   la   all   that    Is   needed   to 
HawaUlB  peopis  to  a  status  of  com| 
pendency  and  political  slavery, 
period  of  more  than  10  years,  the  peof 
thla  American  Territory  have  been  threaf 
Bucceeelvely  with  government  by  the 
Navy  or  both:  complete  dlsenfrancbi 
with  govonment  by  a  coamlsskm  ap| 
in  Washington,  and  elimination  of  tho] 
dentlal  requirements  covering  the  a| 
ment  of  our  principal  executive  and  j\ 
ofltelals.  which   would  give  Hawaii 
ment  by  carpet  baggera. 

During  the  war.  the  Army  set  up  s^ 
tary  government  under  martial  law  in 
that  was  without  precedent  In  this 
It  vraa  a  government  patterned 
used   in   occupied  countries.     Ita  al 
power  and  violation  of  fundainontal 
can  nghta  was  a  scandal.    Thla  gore 
was  elUninated  only  after  a  bitter 
the  civil  agenclea  of  the  Federal  Oov< 
and  has  since  been  roundly  repudiated 
Supreme  Court  of  the  t7nlted  States 
The  paoplo  of  Bswail  believe  they 
titled  to  better  treatment  than  thu. 
the  security  in  their  rlghu  as  Amerlcai 
■ens  that  can  come  only  with  State 
ment. 

Tn  deny  Hawaii's  people  ttateh  <  ri 
ot  their  racial  origin  would  be  the  moet 
error  of  all.     It  would  not  only  reta 
political  development  of  this  terrltc 
seriously  bring  Into  question  the  sine 
the  United  States  in  ita  professions 
mocracy.    It  would  weaken  the  postioa  i 
XTnlted    States    at    a   time    when    d« 
must  become  dynamic  to  meet  the  cl 
of  Russian  communism. 

For  close  to  a  century  now.  Bat 
been    the   great   meeting   ground   of 
people.    There  they  have  found,  in  the  i 
tion  of  the  native  Hawaiian  people,  a 
of  friendship,  tolerance,  and  fair 
paralleled  in  the  world  today.    These 
have  come  to  Hawaii  through  a  period  i 
over   a  century,   from   every  one   of 
States,  from  China,  from  many  covmt 
Europe,  from  Japan,  and  from  the 
ptoes,    Sach  has  made  an  important 
ksitloa  to  the  development  ci  these 
In  tbe  Aaaerlean  system  at  ftee  public- 
education,  economic  opportunity,  and  j 
cal  equality,  they  have  found  a  sour 
for  living  In  iiapplneas  and  harmony, 
tbelr  unususlly  diverse  racial  origin. 
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ed  and  controlled  by  the 
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of  Independent  business 
ilands.  strategically  aitu- 
^ay  to  the  Pacific,  great 
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1900    Congrces    found 

It  so  much  in  the  Amerl- 

It  decided  to  make  the 

}f  the  United  States  and 

the  Republic  of  HawaU 

lUnited  States.    In  a  suc- 

lonal  InvcsUgstlons  Into 

^tebood  for  Hawaii,  begln- 

lence   has  shown  beyond 
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investigations  was  floa- 
>'       by  the  House  Oon- 
ki.Os.    The  conunlttee  de- 
vota  to  reooounend  to 
7tlon  of  legislation  ens- 
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bllng  Hawaii  to  become  a  State.  The  action 
of  the  House  In  voting  approval  of  this  leg- 
islation followed  on  June  30  of  this  year,  and 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  It  is 
now  i>ending  before  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands. 

We  of  Hawaii  have  always  believed  we 
would  l>e  given  statehood  upon  meeting  the 
same  requlremente  that  governed  the  admts- 
rton  to  the  Union  of  29  territories.  In  the 
debate  on  the  organic  act  amendmente  were 
offered  providing  that  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  construed  as  promising 
statehood  to  Hawaii  at  any  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. Theae  amendmente  were  rejected  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise.  This  action 
is  but  one  of  many  that  have  led  Hawaii's 
people  to  believe  they  would  become  a  State. 
This  belief  has  been  further  fortified  by 
planks  in  platforms  of  both  major  political 
parties,  the  utterances  of  many  public  offi- 
cials, and  the  resulte  of  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  Congress  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

President  Truman  haa  already  recom- 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  His  Secre- 
of  the  Interior,  Julltu  A.  Krug,  who  has 
very  aggressive  In  supporting  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose,  has  announced  that 
the  President  would  sign  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  if  it  also  paasea  the  Senate. 

Tbe  people  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  A  Gallup  poll  showed 
this  last  spring.  The  enthusiastic  leaponse 
to  the  favorable  action  of  the  House  leaves 
no  doubt  about  It. 

Now  it  remains  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  act.  The  hour  of  great  decision  is 
here. 

HawaU  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  people  of  those  Islands  of  their  own  free 
will.  With  faith  in  the  future  and  conh- 
dSBce  in  the  Integrity  of  this  country,  they 
placed  themselves,  their  Islands,  and  tbelr 
destiny  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Today,  after  almost  50  years  of  tutelage, 
they  are  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of 
statehood.  They  believe  this  is  their  right 
their  destiny.  They  believe  that  as  cltl- 
of  a  State  they  will  have  a  vitally  Im- 
pntant  contribution  to  make  to  tbe  future 
of  thla  country.  To  admit  Hawaii  to  the 
Union  now  is  in  the  national  Interest.  It 
will  enhance  the  position  of  our  country  In 
the  Pacific  and  among  lit>erty-lovlng  people 
everywhere. 

As  American  citizens,  we  ask  finally  to  be 
sdmitted  to  the  Union  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice  and  fair  play. 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  statement 
In  the  nature  of  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  what  our 
Government  should  do  In  affording  aid  to 
the  imfortunate  people  of  the  devastated 
areas  of  Europe.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  statement,  I  ask  permission  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Record.  The  state- 
ment is  from  Mr.  Robert  M.  Harris,  a 
former  citizen  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Relief  and  loans  to  foreign  cotmtrtes  to 
be  considered  by  Congress  in  special  session 


I 


Is  of  such  paramount  importance  that  I  make 
the  following  suggestions  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

axLZxr 

It  is  vital  that  relief  go  direct  to  the  people 
involved  and  not  become  entangled  with 
foreign  governmente  and  the  Intricacies  of 
their  politics.  There  is  a  distinct  danger  that 
unless  relief  is  bandied  properly  It  may  find 
ite  way  into  communistic  or  anti-American 
hands.  This  has  happened  in  recent  months 
and  years. 

To  that  end  it  seems  imperative  that  all 
relief  shotild  be  handled  under  definite  Amer- 
ican control  and  supervision,  perhaps  through 
the  American  Red  Cross  or  a  similar  Govern- 
ment agency,  which  proved  so  successful  and 
helpful  after  the  last  war  in  this  field. 

FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  CHEOrrS 

The  objective  of  all  foreign  loans  or  credlte 
should  be  to  help  distressed  nations  abroad 
to  help  themselves.  Of  necessity,  such  loans 
or  credlte  should  be  on  a  long  term  and 
revolving  basis.  They  will  have  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  foreign  buyer,  his  bank  and 
his  government,  and  by  our  Government.  A 
Government  Credit  Insurance  Agency  charg- 
ing reasonaUe  premiums  for  a  guaranty, 
similar  to  the  Government  wsr  risk  insur- 
ance which  proved  so  successful  in  the  last 
two  wars,  would  minimize  the  burden  of  the 
United  States  Government  guaranty  and  the 
premiums  paid  would  probably  cover  any  or 
all  losses  involved. 

These  foreign  loans  or  credlte  should  be 
made  on  a  business  basis  and  only  with 
friendly  and  noncommunlstlc  nations.  The 
purchases  made  from  these  funds  should  be 
limited  to  American  commodities,  machinery, 
and  goods,  whenever  it  is  In  the  Interest  of 
our  economy.  The  American  seller  to  as- 
sume at  least  the  risk  of  his  profito.  By 
handling  foreign  loans  in  this  way  it  vrlll 
have  this  direct  benefit: 

1.  The  loans  will  In  no  way  help  commu- 
nistic or  governmente  not  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  loans  will  l>e  kept  free  of  politics 
both  here  and  abroad  and  will  likely,  there- 
fore, be  repaid,  which  seldom  happens  when 
governmente  make  loans  to  governmente. 

3.  By  keeping  the  loans  In  business  chan- 
nels, the  loans  will  not  only  likely  be  repaid 
but  they  will  be  most  helpful  in  reviving 
Industry  and  reconstruction  In  Etirope  along 
commercial,  practical,  and  American  lines. 

I  have  discussed  the  foregoing  with  out- 
standing bankers,  economists,  and  practical 
businessmen.  They  commend  It.  The  expe- 
rience of  my  firm  In  doing  business  with 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  during  the 
past  40  years  convinces  me  that  this  pro- 
gram, properly  carried  out,  will  do  much  to 
help  these  foreign  cotmtrles  to  save  them- 
selves and  redound  to  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 


Redamatioii — Intnrance  for  Ovr  Food 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NESaASKA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  20,  1947 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
reclamation  which  I  delivered  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  October  30,  1947,  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
always  a  soiuxe  of  satisfaction  to  get  together 
with  a  group  of  people  who  are  ao  Interested 
in  extending  irrigation  and  bringing  addl« 
tional  land  into  greater  production.  The  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  is  an  organi- 
zation devoted  to  Increasing  the  productive 
wealth  of  this  country.  In  that  respect  it 
offers  a  sharp  contrast  to  many  other  well- 
known  organizations,  which  I  will  not  name, 
which  appear  to  lie  much  more  interested  in 
dividing  up  the  wealth  or  in  taking  away  the 
wealth  of  others.  It  is  a  contrast  of  which 
you  should  t>e  proud.  This  country  was  built 
by  men  who  were  primarily  interested  in 
creating  new  sotirces  of  wealth — and  they  did 
en  amazing  Job  In  a  very  short  time.  By  fol- 
lowing In  their  footeteps  you  are  carrying  on 
the  tradition  that  has  made  America  great. 
We  shall  never  have  a  stronger  and  more  pros- 
perous America,  with  higher  Uving  standards 
for  all,  unless  we  seize  every  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  still  greaSsr  pmductlon  of 
everything  that  human  beings  need  and  use — 
and  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  I  congratu- 
late the  National  Reclamation  Assoctatton  on 
the  constructive  position  it  has  taken  on  the 
%-arious  questions  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  resources,  and  on  ite 
long  history  of  successful  achievementa  in 
that  regard. 

Last  January  I  was  honored  by  being 
named  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lands.  This  newly  enlarged  Senate 
committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
dealing  with  the  development  of  our  land  re- 
sources, including  irrigation.  In  other  words. 
It  absorbed  tbe  duties  of  five  old  committees. 
Including  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  As 
soon  as  I  was  selected  for  this  post.  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  utmost  to  deserve  the  honor — 
by  Informing  myself  as  fully  as  possible  on 
every  aspect  and  every  phase  of  our  Irrigation 
development,  and  the  problems  connected 
therewith. 

Since  the  end  of  the  aeaston  Isst  stunmer,  X 
have  ilevoted  my  entire  time  to  making  good 
on  that  decision.  Aside  from  a  short  trip  to 
Alaska,  I  have  spent  practically  all  of  the 
last  lew  months  in  visiting  and  touring 
around  the  western  States.  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  to  look  over  the  reclama- 
tion projects  that  are  in  operation,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  under  construction  and  those 
that  are  still  in  the  planning  stage. 

I  was  already  fairly  well  act^inted  with 
oiu-  own  development  in  Nebraska.  How- 
ever, I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
progress  all  over  the  western  half  of  the  Na- 
tion. Let  me  assure  you,  the  results  already 
achieved  are  awe-inspiring.  The  thousands 
of  prosperous  and  productive  farms  that  have 
been  irrigated  under  private  and  Federal  ir- 
rigation plans  are  the  beet  possible  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  the  entire  reclamation  pro- 
gram. They  are  doing  their  full  share  toward 
meeting  our  national  need  for  food  and  other 
agricultural  producte. 

The  progress  already  nuide  is  clear  proof 
of  the  change  that  has  come  over  otir  meth- 
ods of  thinking  alxsut  and  dealing  with  our 
water  resources.  For  too  many  years  we 
considered  only  our  surplus  water  problems — 
a  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  We  built 
higher  and  higher  dams  and  levees  to  keep 
excessive  water  fiows  from  Injuring  us.  But 
now  I  lielleve  the  whcde  country  has  come 
to  realize  that  water  Is  much  more  an  asset 
than  a  menace.  Upstream  engineering  to 
cateh  the  waters  where  they  rise  and  divert 
them  to  usefvd  purposes  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  real  solution  to  our  water 
jH^blems. 

Too  much  water  is  still  a  serious  problem 
in  certain  areas.  I  have  a  rather  close  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  that  fact  from  the  dis- 
astrous fioods  we  have  had  In  the  BepuWtsan 
River  Valley  in  southern  Nebraska. 
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Some  of  my  •tatemcnts  may  seem  sort  of 
tfMant  In  tbe  fVCare.  yet  s  vubstantisi  part  < 
at  this  picture  la  already  coming  true  Tba 
construction  program  of  the  preasBt  nsr«i 
year,  based  on  the  approprtatloaa  made  by 
the  ■■stnn  ot  Congress  just  ended,  wtll  tte.  I 
baUeee.  tiM  lart«t  In  tba  bMory  of 
A  tgmm  of  about 


pTOjeets.     Mtlllc 
are  being  pr 
The     Bureau     of     ReclamaUoa 
to  tiding  under  trrtgatloa  another  400,« 
tf  land  by  next  yaar. 
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Irrigated  acres  could 
tf  ttey  wwe  alraady  In  use.  Last 
to  the  Bureau  at  Reclama- 
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of  food  and  fnraii  cropa  were 
I  PMlaral  reclamatkai  projects, 
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This  eoaetmetton  wlU  be  the  nr>t  Mg  in- 
stallment on  a  short-term  program  ain^rd  at 
mvestli^  anothar  •IJOfljOOO.MX)  in  proiacta 
toyOongreaa.    THeae  *R>J- 
authirlMd  eaatHnplate  the  trrl* 
of  4J0OO.OOO  addMoatf  asNa  «r  land,  j 
bencflts  aaeociated ' 
power  and  recrea- 
tional  development,  flood  control,  etc.     Byj 
the  Bureau's  present  schedule,  tt  la  hoped  to 
eeatpiete  tbaea  autherlHd  projects  within  •  ] 

I  might  menUon  that  this  schedule  may 
teqjutre  a  supplemental  appropriation  by  Oon- 
graae  to  provide  addlttonal  funds  for  the  eur«^ 
rent  year  During  the  course  of  my  trai 
this  summer.  I  visited  several  piscee 
the  construction  work  had  slowed  down 
was  about  to  bs  eloaad  down.  apparenUy 

that  whan  the  appropriations  were  voted 

s  sincere  attempt  wa 
to  srrtve  at  flfUrae  which  would  ttike 
care  of  the  actual  eooetructlon  needs  >t  all 
ths  projects.  There  was  a  general  fe<>Ung  j 
that  construction  wo\ild  be  deUred  because 
of  the  dlAculty  in  securing  construction  ma« 
terlals.  labor,  and  ae  forth,  and  that  the  Con-j 
greas  waa  aaaleai  to  avoid  voOBf 
of  money  than  could  be  spsat  aSdently.  It' 
ti  rather  dlfllcult  to  compote  aeeurately  12^ 
to  18  months  In  advance  exactly 
money  will  be  required  on  a  given 
tlon  job. 

It  now  appears  that  in  the  caae  of 
projects,  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  carry 
construction  work  thrangh  the  «stlre 
year,  and  theee  piujst^  iMludlng  DsTls  1 
on  your  own  Artaona-Nevada 
have  to  cloee  down  if  additional 
tlons  are  not  provided.    If  that  U  the 
I  feel  sure  that  Congress  will  be  wUltng 
reexamine  the  need  for  funds  on  the  vi 
projects.    I    fsel    confident    that 
funds  will  be  provided. 

Speaking  for  aayaelf.  I  do  not  like 
preaent  stop  and  go  method  of 
redamatka  projacts.    It  is  not  food  bt 
neaa.    When  once  we  have  decMM  to 
struct  a  project,  we  should  make  ftmds  ai 
able  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  vrlaely 
pendad.    The  people  in  charge  of  the 
gram  and  construction  should  be  In  a 
tlon    to    plan    the    work    as    a    continue 
smooth- running  operation.     It  Is  poor 
ness  to  stint  on  the  funds  for  a  project 
der  construction  that  will  start  paytog 
dends  when  completed.    Delaying  work 
a  project  on  which  construction  has 
started  Is  not  eeonomy;  It  la  simply  i 

Completion  af  tto  sniimrlBBd  projects 
hsve  mentioned,  bringing  water  to  4.000.1 
sddltlonal  acres,  would  go  a  long  way  tov 
making  up  the  food  deficit  that  I  have 
talking  about.    If  I  keep  returning  to 
question  of  our  natkmal  food  supply.  It 
because  tbst  Is  one  phase  of  the  qucetion 
which  the  whole  Nation  Is  Interested      It 
also  our  chief  reaaon  for  expecting  the  su| 
port  of  the  rest  of  ttm  Matkni  for  our  pre 
gTMS.    BaeUmatlon  might,  in  taiet,  be  ralK 
our  rtiftVr**'  food  insurance.    We  have 
this  year  how  badly  we  need  that 

wiU  make  It 
in  future  years  to  secure  the  support ' 
the  Bast,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  South  f< 
our  program. 

In  thla  brief  adtteas  X  have  dhosHi  to  I 
saoat  of  my  time  on  only  one 
sQbJeot  of  reclamation — tta  relatlonshtp 
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that  exists  In  respect  to  Irrigation  projects  on 
the  Indian  reservations. 

There  are  two  organizations  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  having  charge  of 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects.  One  ts 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  other  la 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  There  is  ap- 
parently no  need  for  this  duplication  of  func- 
nona.  and  last  session.  Senators  Robertson, 
of  Wyoming.  Ecton.  of  Montana,  Malone,  of 
Nevada.  Lancek.  of  North  Dakota,  and  I 
joined  In  the  introduction  of  a  bill  (S.  J. 
Res.  82)  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Irrigation  projects  on  Indian  reservations  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  history  of  Federal  reclamation  on 
Indian  reservations  dates  back  to  1867,  when 
on  appropriation  was  mede  to  build  an  Irri- 
gation system  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation  here  in  Arizona.  Irrigation  in 
this  region  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times,  in 
rude  form  and  vrith  a  primitive  method  of 
agriculture.  Appropriations  for  varying 
amounts  have  been  made  over  the  years 
Biuce  1867  to  provide  irrigation  systems  on 
Indian  lands.  Several  projects,  in  fact  all 
the  larger  and  more  prospcrcus  of  the  Indian 
Irrigation  projects  are  not  really  Indian,  but 
are  largely  settled  and  cultivated  by  white 
people.  On  such  projects  as  the  Takima. 
Flathead.  Crow,  Wind  River,  UinUh,  and 
Fort  Hall,  most  of  the  farming  is  done  by 
the  white  people.  There  is  really  no  good 
reason  that  I  can  see  why  such  projects 
should  be  under  the  management  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  Our  proposed  legis- 
lation would  transfer  all  records,  property, 
and  personnel  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
along  with  the  transfer  cf  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  administering  these 
projects.  This  is  only  cne  sample  of  Bxireau 
simplification,  which  I  feel  shotild  be  inaugu- 
rated. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  return  to  my  title 
subject  by  reminding  you  that  our  national 
need  for  food  Is  not  a  passing  crisis  or  a 
temporary  thing.  We  are  still  Increasing  in 
population — over  1  percent  per  year.  In  fact, 
this  last  year  It  was  1^  percent.  We  are 
not  bringing  under  cultivation  an  additional 
1  percent  of  acreage  every  year.  We  can't; 
the  good  land  of  the  east  and  central  parts 
of  the  country  is  already  in  use.  Iowa  Ls 
98  percent  tilled.  Nor  are  we  improving 
agriculttiral  productive  efficiency  very  fast. 
Highly  productive.  Irrigated  agrlctilture  Is 
the  only  answer,  and  I  predict  tbat  we  shall 
see  the  heed  for  it  more  and  more  clearly 
during  the  coming  years. 

According  to  a  recent  news  report,  our 
administration  has  plans  for  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Irrigation  of 
some  800.000  acres  In  Greece.  This  program 
in  that  far-away  country  is  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  irrigation  adviser  from  cur 
own  Reclamation  Bureau.  This  news  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  Interest  that  other  coimtries 
have  in  the  development  of  their  own  agri- 
cultural resources.  I  mention  it  only  to 
point  the  moral  of  my  own  theme.  If  we 
can  afford  to  spend  our  money  and  use  our 
men  to  develop  the  irrigation  possibilities 
of  other  countiies.  it  would  seem  to  be  ele- 
mentary wisdom  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
poaslble  to  the  full  exploitation  of  our  own 
reaources. 

Several  years  ago  I  told  the  reclamation 
people  of  my  State  that  Irrigating  an  adddl- 
tlonal  million  acres  cf  Nebraska  land  would 
mean  more  to  the  State  than  the  discovery 
cf  oil.  I  believe  that  is  true,  and  I  bslieve 
It  ts  true  all  over  the  West.  If  we  can  con- 
tinue with  the  sound  prcgrcssive  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resoiu-ces  along  the  lines 
charted  by  your  organization,  w^e  will  be 
adding  permanent  wealth  and  permanent 
reaources  for  the  production  of  the  world's 
greatest  need — food. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Do  Higher  Wages  Account  for 
High  Prices?"  by  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwell- 
enbach,  the  Secretary  of  La'oor.  The 
arti'  te  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  November  16, 1947.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DO    HIGHER    WAGES    ACCOtnfT   FOB    HIGH    PKICXST 

(By  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach) 

During  October  wage  negotiations  were 
conducted  between  the  owners  ^f  dairies 
serving  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and 
their  employees.  These  resulted  in  the 
granting  to  the  employees  of  an  increase  of 
98.50  per  week.  This  amounted  to  a 
weighted  average  cost  increase  per  quart  of 
milk  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent. 

In  that  area  splitting  of  the  price  increase 
or  decrease  into  proportions  less  than  one- 
half  cent  is  not  permitted.  These  employers 
were  confronted  with  the  proposition  of 
either  Increasing  the  price  one-half  cent  and 
absorbing  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  cost  in- 
crease or  charging  1  cent  increase,  out  of 
which  they  would  profit  to  the  e'ltent  of 
four-tenths  of  a  cent  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  wage  Increase.  They  decided 
upon  the  latter  course  and  attempted  to 
secure  delivery  to  the  purchasers  of  five  and 
one-half  million  quarts  of  milk  consumed  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  an  announcement 
of  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  quart. 

That  notice,  dated  October  27. 1947.  started 
with  the  following  language:  "Substantial 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  operations  due  to  the 
new  higher  wage  rates  of  employees,  made 
effective  as  a  result  of  negotiations  Just  com- 
cluded,  compel  us  to  advance  home  delivery 
-prices  or  store  delivery  prices,  etc.,  effec- 
tive October  27.  1947." 

I  have  no  information  concerning  the  wage 
increase  other  than  the  fact  that  It  was  nego- 
tiated. I  do  not  know  on  what  margins  these 
dairies  operate  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  con- 
cerning their  ability  to  absorb  the  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  if  they  had  increased  the  price  only 
one-half  cent  per  quart.  I  do  know  that 
the  statement  made,  which  I  have  Just 
quoted,  is  very  similar  to  statements  made 
whenever  prices  are  raised  after  wage  in- 
creases are  granted.  Almost  invariably  the 
seller  attempts  to  place  the  entire  blame 
upon  the  wage  increase,  and  by  Inference  the 
public  tends  to  blame  labor  unions  exclu- 
sively for  their  price  increase.  I  think  this 
announcement  should  have  said  that  of  this 
new  1-cent  increase,  six-tenths  of  a  cent  was 
going  to  labor  and  four-tenths  to  the  dairies 
in  which  these  laborers  work. 

The  conclusion  I  em  trying  to  draw  ts  a 
very  narrow  and  limited  one.  It  is  simply 
that  wage  Increases  are  not  the  exclusive 
cause  of  price  increases.  If  that  conclusion 
is  accepted  it  would  follow  that  price  In- 
creases are  not  exclusively  due  to  the  efforts 
of  organized  labor. 

I  think  that  constant  repetition  of  state- 
ments similar  to  that  put  out  by  the  milk  in- 
dustry has  caused  the  American  people  to 
accept  a  fallacy  well  recognized  by  students 


of  logic.  Its  technlcsl  name  Is  post  hoe 
ergo  propter  hoc,  which  means,  literally. 
"After  this,  therefore  the  result  of  this."  As 
they  have  read  of  wage  increases  and  then 
heard  annoimcements  of  price  increases  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  these  were 
due  exclusively  to  wage  increases,  most  peo* 
pie  in  America  have  thought  that  that  wa* 
true.    Actually  It  isn't  true. 

During  the  period  since  VJ-day  consum- 
ers' prices  on  all  items  have  increased  fr<Mn 
130  to  165,  while  the  prices  of  food  have  gone 
up  from  a  little  above  140  to  205.  Both  of 
these  increases  use  the  average  between  the 
years  1935  and  1939  r.s  the  base  of  100.  Meas- 
ured on  the  s£me  base,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  of  1947  the  prices  of  food 
products  increased  72  percent  over  the  1939 
level  and  the  prices  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts 48  percent. 

Very  largely  the  people  who  grew  and  pro- 
cessed the  food  products  i^  not  organised 
into  unions.  Almost  universally  the  people 
who  produced  manufactured  products  were 
organized  into  imions.  The  farmers  them- 
selves did  not  fix  these  prices.  They  were 
fixed  by  the  operations  of  the  commodity  ex- 
changes in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Increase  in  consumers'  prices  came  almost 
entirely  after  June,  1946,  when  for  all  effec- 
tive purposes  price  C9ntrols  were  abolished 
by  the  Congress. 

During  the  war  both  prices  and  wagea  were 
controlled.  There  were  no  increases  In  either 
which  could  frighten  anyone  who  might  fear 
an  inflationary  threat.  Therefore  I  think 
that  the  important  figures  are  those  which 
involve  the  postwar  period.  During  this 
time  we  have  heard  and  read  the  argument 
that  poetwar  price  Inereaacs  have  been 
caused  by  postwar  wage  Increases.  The  facta 
are  that  between  VJ-day  and  Augtut,  1947^ 
wages  of  factory  workers  have  increased  21 
percent,  while  prices  have  Increased  24  per- 
cent. Of  that  24  percent.  20  percent  occurred 
after  the  lapse  of  OPA  in  June.  1946,  and  IS 
percent  of  the  21  percent  increases  in  wasea 
came  after  that  date.  These  facts  prove  my 
point  that  wage  increases  did  not  excltisively 
cause  price  increases. 

But  that  is  not  the  complete  aiuwer  to  our 
questicn.  The  fact  that  since  VJ-day  wagea 
have  lagged  behind  prices  by  3  percent  is*  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  American  people. 
There  are  other  factors  which  enter  our  in- 
creased price  structure.  Clearly  everyone  has 
a  responsibility  to  attempt  to  protect  our 
eccncmic  structure  against  Inflation. 

One  factor  which  has  undoubtedly  re- 
flected itself  in  our  price  struettu'e  Is  cor- 
porate profits. 

I  do  not  approach  the  question  of  corpo- 
rate profits  with  any  scalpel  In  my  hand  to 
try  to  disembowel  either  the  corporations, 
their  officers,  or  stockholders.  Cur  economic 
system  is  based  upon  profits.  Without  them 
it  could  not  function.  On  the  other  band.  X 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  so  sacred 
about  them  that,  when  ahycne  in  Govern- 
ment mentions  profits,  businessmen  should 
want  to  go  underground  with  whatever  they 
have  and  become  frightened  about  what  they 
call  their  risk  capital. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  corporation  profits 
have  risen  tremendously  in  the  last  2  years. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  19*5  (when  VJ- 
day  cccuired)  corporate  profits  were  low.  Z 
do  not  think  It  wculd  be  fair  to  use  that 
figure  because  of  contract  cancellations  by 
the  Government.  It  sesms  to  me  fairer  to 
those  who  oppose  my  contention  to  take  the 
full  year  of  19? 5.  Duripg  the  first  half  the 
profits  were  higher,  and  during  the  last  half 
they  were  lower. 

This  shows  profits  after  taxes  of  $8,900,- 
OCO.OOO.  These  Increased  $12.C00.000.000  for 
1046.  During  the  first  half  of  1947  the  "an- 
nual reported  profits  of  all  corporations" 
totaled  $17.COO,COO,000  cf  ter  taxes.    I  do  not 
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know.  •!!<:  nobody  know*,  how  mxich  each 
corpormtlo:  i  or  each  Indiutry  itaarcd  tn  tbcM 
ptoflU.  S  Kh  figures  are  not  aTallable  to 
•nyoo*.  ]  iowcMT.  it  aecma  to  ma  that  no 
fall  Mlllrti  i  pmon  could  help  concluding 
Hal  ft  raa  wmmMm  part  ot  ttaoaa  proflu  could 
Im*«  bMB  vm4  to  k— p  ptlon  down  during 
tbla  perloi  1  when  ttaa  tnflatton  ttaraat  tiangi 
over  our  t  ead. 

The  chii  1  argument  used  by  thoae  who  aak 
tH  to  doM  our  eyea  to  these  proAu  concerns 
Inventorlc  i.  It  Is  sMartod.  and  I  assume  It 
to  bo  trtM ,  that  Inehided  in  this  1947  profit 
flgoro  la  a  a  inventory  which  cost  H.IOO.OOO.- 
000.  It  U  contended  that,  becaxise  the  fu- 
ture TaltM  at  the  Inrentory  Is  uncertain,  the 
whole  am  Mint  of  It  abould  be  disregarded. 
as  Icnows  that  It  Is  tmreasonable  to 
consumer  to  disregard  this  entire 
Item.  Wl  lie  the  whole  ft.lOO.OOO.OOO  may 
not  be  reielved  (or  It.  a  substantial  part  ot 
tt  wUl. 

The  ott  er  argument  used  to  support  the 
position  t  tiat  no  part  of  this  profit  can  be 
UMd  to  protect  our  price  structure  ts  that 
the  corporations  must  set  up  reserves.  Of 
couTso.  th  ty  must  do  so.  Good  buslnesa  re- 
qutrea  It.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wutkeia 
of  the  country  need  a  nest  egg  to  protect 
thslr  futt  res.  According  to  the  Federal  Re- 
aarvo  Boird.  more  than  two-fifths  of  our 
famlllsa  lecreased  their  savings  In  1946. 
Hm  Boarf  estimates  that  4orp«t;ent  of  the 
ted  by  the  decrease  was  spent 
living  expenses,  ao  percent  for 
90  percent  for  rent,  and  30 
transfer  to  other  investments. 
80  percent  was  for  necessities. 
pfTStend  to  know  Just  how  much 
iroflts  could  and  should  have  been 
to  irotect  the  consumers  a^lnst  ez- 
OBBilTC  p  Ice  increases,  or  how  much  repre- 

Anyone  who  at- 
tb  aay  that  is  either  divinely  en- 
should  be  In  an  institution.  But 
X  do  knof  r  that  a  part  of  It  could  or  should 
be  xiaed  I  a  an  effort  to  keep  prices  down.  I 
alao  know  that  those  who  rested  on  their 
that  they  could  pin  the  entire 
labor  unions,  were  doing  a  distinct 
to  the  companies  they  ran  and 
to  the  Aihsrleaa  pohtle  which  wants  to  keep 
our  free-pnterprlaa  ivatam  and  the  demcc- 
whlch  we  live. 
ure  other  factors  In  this  problem 
ai  price  :  nereaaes.  One  of  the  favorites  for 
dlaeosatoi  t  ri^ht  now  Is  ottr  foreign-aid  pro- 
qndoubtedly  thla  factor  cannot  be 
But  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
of  Economic  Advlaars  on  November 
largely  psycholoffleal  bacafuaa  actu- 
( ipcfftable  surplus  la  laiflar  than  the 
ameont  i  o  exported.  Uslnt;  the  language  cf 
the  Oomell.  "the  effect  of  the  foreign-aid 


dowed  Qt 


gram. 


l.ildiis 
•Or 


has  been 


OouncU*s 
AomasUe 


ipon  the  domestic  economy  to  date 

substantially  lass  than  that  of  the 

total  ezpfvt  surplus. 

nt  made  by  at  least  one 
la  ttat  the  failure  of  the 
liUls  this  year  to  obtain  Presidential 
ts  to  blame.  This  Is  on  the  theory 
that  if  p«  ople  had  aora  money  to  spend  they 
would  no :  complain  abovt  high  prices.  When 
one  eons  ders  that  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  tlfe  tsx  savings  would  not  exceed  tSO 
this  argtnnsnt  needs  no  further 
pursuit. 
AnoU^r  factor  was  pointed  out  In  the 
report.  That  la  the  Increase  in 
consumptlOQ.      For    example.    It 


potnta  0(  t  that  the  per  capiu  conaiMnptlon 
at  meat  Has  increased  from  a  pravar  level 
«(  UB  p^andi  par  year  to  an  estimated  155 
tn  1M7.  compared  with  the 
la  not  Important  enough 
riaa  tn  prieaa. 
tiMt  X  had  no  rlglit 
TJ-^ay  or  from  Jtme 
B   reaching    my 

eertalnly  a  reaaonahle  argument 
wortliT  Ac  consideration.     I  call  attention 


to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  ahaadonad 
1939  base.    I  have  simply  made  use  of 
part    of    the   statlatlca    ao    based    which 
think  pertinent  to  the  discussion.     I  wot; 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ths  Gov 
of  Bconomlc  Advisers  which  consists  of  tt 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  economists 
sutlstlcians.  xised  the  same  periods  in  th4 
last  two  reports. 

The  issue  In  wlilch  we  are  Interested 
prices.    They  have  risen  abruptly  since  VJ 
day  and  since  June  1946.     Our  question 
the  extent  to  which  the  rises  were  catised 
wage   Increases  and  other   material  fa 
I  believe  I  have  proved  that  wage  Incrc 
are  not  the  exclusive  cause  of  higher  pr 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or    NXBXASKil 

XM  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT 

ThMTsday,  Not>eml)€r  20. 1947 

Mr.    WHERRY.     Mr.    President, 
able    senior   Senator    from    Ohio    [] 
Taft  ]  made  an  excellent  address  on 
vember  17.  1947,  which  was  broadcs 
over  the  NBC  network.    I  ask  tmanii 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  tn  the 
pendlx  of  the  Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc 
as  follows: 

Today,  the  President  of  the  United  Stat 
demanded    that    Congress    and    the    peof 
turn   the  clock  backward.    He  advocates 
return  to  the  days  of  war.  of  the  OFA. 
War  Labor  Board,  and  the  War  Prodi 
Board.    He  demands  power  in  his  indivit! 
discretion  to  fix  prices  or  not  fix  prices. 
fix  wages  w  not  fix  wages,  to  prevent  pt 
chases  by  the  housewife  unless  slie  geta 
tlon  stamps  from  some  new  Federal 
to  dictate  to  every  farmer  where  he  shall 
the  products  of  bis  farm  and  at  what  prlc 
and  to  regulate  the  details  of  every  buslnc 
control  Its  inventories,  regiilate  its  acqul 
tlon  of  raw  materials  and  direct  the  di 
sltlon  of  Its  flnlstied  products. 

He  wants  price  control  against  the 
ducer,  wage  control  against  the  worklnj 
rationing   against    the    housewife    and 
restaurant,  every  kind  of  control  over 
businessman.    It  means  the  setting  up 
Federal   bureau   with  literally  hundreds 
thousands  of  employees,  and  agents  prf\i 
Into  the  dally  lives  d  milUoiia  of  people, 
know  this  Is  what  It  would  mean  hecftuse 
saw  it  happen  here.    Such  a  proposal  Is 
progress,  nor  Is  it  liberalism.    It  Is  reactk 
and  a  step  toward  a  completely  tctalltarl 
nation. 

Evidently   under    this    administration 
can  never  return  to  a  state  of  peace, 
still  have  war  uxes.    We  have  a  war  bu^ 
Now  we  are  to  have  war  controls.    Most 
our  Pi-esldents  have  regarded  war  and 
Incidents  as  the  worst  calamity  a  people  ooi 
r.  except  a  loss  of  Its  liberty.    But 
It  administration  Is  so  eager  to 
the  tnddenu  of  war  that  one  ean  only  dc 
whether  there  U  a  real  will  to 

The  President  repraaanta  that 
will  be  sparingly  uaed  only  with  relation 
vital  oommodltles   in   short  supply   whl 
lly  affect  the  coat  of  living,  or  baalc 
industrial  production.     Everything, 
saya,  la  to  lie  done  on  a  highly  select! 
It  there  la  one  thing  which  the  Ol 
learned,  tt  la  that  you   cant 
prlea  a— trni  partially.    The  Prcaldent  en< 
oontioia  himself  partially  on  the  ground 
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cent since  1929  In  terms  of  actual  purchas- 
ing power.  The  average  man  is  therefore 
30  percent  better  off  than  he  was  at  the  high 
point  of  prosperity  18  years  ago. 

The  average  workman  is  better  off  today 
than  he  was  in  1939  Just  before  the  war  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices,  because  his  wages 
have  gone  up  110  percent  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  only  gone  up  about  65  percent. 
Nearly  half  the  families  in  the  country  have 
two  workers  In  the  family,  and  those  fami- 
lies are  better  off  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  a  large 
number  of  families  whose  wages  or  fixed  In- 
conxf  has  lagged  behind  the  Increase  in 
prices.  We  have  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  prices  down  or  increase  their  in- 
come, but  V7e  don't  need  to  surrender  liberty 
to  meet  every  economic  problem.  What 
emergency  except  a  political  emergency 
Justifies  making  the  President  an  economic 
dictator  with  power  to  run  the  lives  of  each 
businessman,  farmer,  workingman,  and 
housewife? 

This  high  price  condition  is  no  accident. 
It  has  obviously  resulted  from  the  policies 
of  the  administration  which  has  controlled 
this  Government  for  the  last  15  years  and 
throughout  the  war.  Prices  are  high  because 
demand  Is  greater  than  the  supply.  Al- 
though the  supply  is  tremendously  increased 
over  prewar,  the  money  available  for  spend- 
ing has  Increased  still  more.  The  war  was 
financed  on  inflation  with  a  deficit  of  $50,- 
OOO.OOC.OCO  a  year  for  3  or  4  years.  The 
money  created  then  and  saved  by  the  people 
Is  coming  into  the  market  to  buy  goods. 
Under  lend-lessc  we  distributed  dollars 
arotmd  the  world,  and  new  those  dollars  are 
coming  back  from  South  America  and  else- 
where to  buy  goods  that  are  InsufBclent  for 
our  own  needs.  Through  the  Bretton  Woods 
fund  and  bank  and  the  British  loan  we  have 
distributed  more  dollars  to  be  spent  here. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  kept  Government 
expenses  and  taxes  many  times  higher  than 
they  were  bsfore  the  war.  The  administra- 
tion has  resisted  any  attempt  to  cut  ex- 
penses, or  cut  taxes.  B?ery  cent  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  puts  more  money  into  the 
buver's  side  of  the  market. 

The  huge  tcx  biurden  from  this  expense 
amounting  to  about  SIO.OOO.OCO.OOO  a  year- 
plus  twelve  billion  of  State  and  local  taxes— 
30  percent  of  the  national  income — Is  a  bur- 
den on  millions  of  taxpayers.  A  lot  cf  the 
taxes,  however,  arc  passed  on  into  the  cost  of 
manufactured  products.  When  you  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  you  help  pay  the  taxes  of  the 
farmer  who  raises  ths  cattle,  the  livestock 
dealer,  the  packer,  the  leather  processor,  the 
shoe  manufEcturer.  and  the  retailer.  Prob- 
ably 25  percent  cf  what  ycu  pay  on  most 
articles  is  made  up  of  tt;x?s. 

Probably  the  most  Important  cause  of 
high  prices  is  the  tremendous  volume  of 
export  buying.  True,  we  have  an  excep- 
tional Income  here  at  home  In  the  United 
States  but  the  Income  of  our  people  Is  prac- 
tically balanced  by  cur  production.  When 
we  impose  on  top  of  this  balance  $20,000.- 
000.000  of  foreign  purchases,  we  can  hardly 
be  surprised  thot  a  great  Increase  in  demand 
outruns  our  supply  and  forces  prices  up. 
This  year  we  are  exporting  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  billion,  and  imp  jrtlng  at  the  rate 
of  nine  billion.  That  m^ans  that  $11,000.- 
OOO.COO  of  market  demand  are  coming  from 
abroad  with  no  goods  to  balance  them. 
About  half  of  It  Is  balanced  by  taxes,  but 
the  other  half  U  pure  inflation. 

The  President  recommends  that  we  extend 
and  strengthen  export  controls.  Why.  he 
has  had  power  to  control  exports  right  along, 
only  he  hasn't  exercised  it  In  any  effective 
way.  He  has  permitted  the  world  to  come 
In  with  the  dollars  we  gave  them,  and  bid 
up  the  price  of  o\ir  goods. 

Of  course  we  have  to  export  to  Europe  to 
prevent  starvaUon  and  chaos.  EvMybody 
agrees  on  that.  There  isn't  any  substantial 
difference  about  the  neceaalty  of  doing  some- 


thing at  (Mice  to  carry  Italy  and  France 
through  the  winter,  through  a  short  range 
emergency  program.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  checking  communism,  this  program  Is 
essential.  But  it  Is  more  or  less  useless  un- 
less we  change  our  policy  in  Germany  and 
our  policy  in  China.  Secretary  Marshall  is 
apparently  uninterested  in  saving  China  from 
the  Communists  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
while  advocating  billions  for  western  Europe. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  there  Is  not 
a  word  of  encouragement  In  this  message 
for  those  flghtmg  against  communism  in 
China  without  ammunition  and  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall.  His  effort  to  reestablish 
the  economy  of  western  Europe  with  Ameri- 
can dollars  is  completely  hopeless  as  long  as 
he  continues  in  Germany  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustrial plants  which  alone  can  make  Ger- 
many self-supporting. 

People  seem  to  feel  that  we  cannot  check 
exports  without  causing  hardship  and  star- 
vation, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  some 
$20,000,000,000  of  ext>orts  in  1947.  only  about 
40  percent  go  to  Europe — 12  billion  go  to 
every  other  section  of  the  world.  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Surely 
wc  should  ration  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
steel,  grain,  and  oil  before  we  even  consider 
rationing  our  own  people.  Today  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  an  active  conunission 
here  buying  American  goods  and  paying 
gold  for  them  which  Is  better  than  credit, 
but  Just  as  inflationary.  Much  of  what  Rus- 
sia is  buying  Is  heavy  machinery,  good  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Why  does 
the  President  grant  export  licenses  for  goods 
of  this  kind  when  steel  and  various  types  of 
machinery  are  insulflclent  for  oiir  own  needs? 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  tremendous 
exports  are  one  of  the  main  causes  of  high 
prices  here  today.  They  can  be  cut  down. 
In  fact,  if  they  continue  at  the  present  vol- 
ume they  present  a  threat  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy, because  they  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained indefinitely  when  the  world  returns  to 
normal.  In  1929  we  tuilt  up  a  false  export 
trade  based  on  private  credit.  When  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  loans  were  not  to  be 
repaid,  all  lending  stopped,  and  the  sudden 
unemployment  which  resulted  here  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  depression  of  1932.  Now 
we  are  repeating  the  experiment  with  govern- 
ment funds  Instead  cf  private  funds. 

We  have  been  aiding  Europe  at  the  rate  of 
about  $.'/.000,000.000  a  year  of  Government 
grants,  loans,  and  other  aid.  I  think  we  can 
maintain  that  rate  without  further  serious 
effect  on  prices,  if  we  cut  down  on  other 
exports  and  other  Government  expense,  cer- 
tainly without  any  need  for  setting  up  police 
state  controls.  But  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  Increasing  the  rate  of  the  very  generous 
contributions  we  have  besn  making.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  been  so  generous  or  made  such 
tremendous  effort  to  export  as  we  have  during 
the  past  2  years.  We  cannot  endanger  our 
whole  economy  and  our  whole  liberty  by  try- 
ing to  Increase  that  $5,000,000,000  rate  tci  the 
$8,000,000,000  a  year  requested  by  the  foreign 
nations  at  Paris. 

The  European  Socialists  do  not  eeeci  to 
realize  that  If  we  are  to  continue  our  $5,- 
000,000,000  program  for  any  length  of  lime. 
It  must  be  based  on  a  continuation  of  that 
liberty;  that  while  temporarily  we  mlghi;  in- 
crease our  output  by  Government  restric- 
tions, in  the  end  we  would  soon  be  suliject 
to  the  same  paralysis  of  Initiative  which 
exists  in  England  and  Europe  today.  In 
other  words,  Europe  has  to  take  the  limita- 
tions which  are  inherent  In  a  free  system  If 
they  want  the  benefits  produced  by  it. 

We  have  shipped  more  food,  and  other  as- 
sistance out  of  this  country  than  any  other 
nation  has  ever  before  accomplished  for  the 
world.  We  cannot  stretch  that  llberalit;/  too 
far  or  there  will  be  nothing  to  ship.  We  can- 
not ship  so  much  that  xmder  a  free  system 
It  wiU  lead  to  a  period  of  "boom  and  bust." 

In  short,  the  way  to  hold  prices  down  Is 
for  the  Government  to  spend  lea  money 


reduce  taxes,  to  limit  exports  and  to  hold 
the  Marshall  plan  within  a  reasonable  figure, 
and  to  control  the  growth  of  private  credit. 
Ttie  Marshall  plan  la  not  primarily  to  relieve 
hardship  and  starvation.  Our  whole  con- 
tribution for  food.  fuel,  and  fertilizer  under 
this  plan  will  probably  not  be  more  than 
$2,500,000,000.  The  rest  of  the  assistance  re- 
quested Is  desirable,  but  much  of  it  Is  not 
essential,  certainly  not  worth  another  OPA 
In  this  country.  Apparently  the  President 
thinks  that  we  cannot  adopt  his  version  of 
the  Marshall  plan  without  police  state  con- 
trols and  another  OPA.  I  said  last  week  In 
New  York  that  the  President  was  asking  lor 
two  completely  Inconsistent  policies  at  the 
same  time.  I  said  that  if  he  wanted  the 
$8,000,000,000  European  form  of  the  Marahall 
plan  we  cannot  have  lower  prices.  If  we  want 
lower  pric2s,  we  have  to  give  up  that  Marshall 
plan.  If  the  Marshall  plan  Is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
then  we  can  better  stand  higher  prices  than 
we  con  stand  a  complete  relapse  to  a  Fascist 
regimentation  of  every  individual  In  the 
United  States.  But  1  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  can  adopt  a  modified  Marshall  plan 
probably  with  more  benefit  to  the  countries 
concerned  than  if  we  are  too  lavish,  and  I 
believe  that  we  can  hold  prices  at  reasonable 
amounts  with  such  a  modified  plan,  if  we  cut  ^ 
other  expenses  and  taxes,  control  credit,  and 
limit  exports. 

Surely,  the  American  people  do  not  desire  a 
return  to  the  days  of  OPA.  They  know  that 
the  controls  won't  work.  They  remember 
the  shortages  and  the  black  markets.  In 
time  of  war  a  morale  develops  which  makes 
It  possible  to  maintain  ecme  control,  birt  in 
time  of  peace  those  controls  are  certain  to 
fail.  They  will  not  hold  real  prices  down.  If 
we  permit  other  conditions  to  go  on  forcing 
prices  up.  The  American  people  don't  l.ka 
to  be  regimented,  and  they  don't  like  to  be 
ordered  aroimd  by  Federal  officials.  Our  ex- 
perience vrtth  prohibition  and  with  OPA  both 
prove  that  vast  black -market  operations  de- 
velop which  the  Federal  Government  itself  . 
Is  un^le  to  control.  Morals  are  broken 
down  because  it  pays  to  be  a  criminal. 

Surely,  the  President's  memory  must  he 
short.  It  was  the  President's  ovm  Decontrol 
Board  which  took  off  the  controls  on  dairy 
products  and  grains  In  1946.  It  was  the 
President  himself  who  took  off  controls  on 
meat  Just  before  the  1946  election.  It  was 
the  President  himself  who  took  off  almost 
all  other  controls  in  Diccmber  1946  bsfore 
the  first  Republican  Congress  in  14  yean 
even  convened.  Can  he  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Govenunent  could  now  enforce  the 
controls  he  Is  asking  for  without  a  vast  army 
of  enforcement  agents?  Or  even  with  such 
an  army? 

The  President's  adoption  of  this  police- 
state  program  represents  the  final  surrender 
to  the  left  wing.  The  President  himself 
indicated  clearly  within  a  month  his  dis- 
approval of  price  control.  What  has  hap- 
pened since?  The  growing  importanca  of 
the  BJarshall  plan?  But  three  conunltteea 
of  eminent  men  examined  the  plan  and 
found  that  we  could  safely  undertake  it, 
or  the  essential  part  of  it,  without  serious 
danger  to  this  country.  While  some  mild 
forms  of  allocations  were  suggested  none  of 
the  committees  thought  a  complete  price 
control,  w:^e  control,  rationing  s3rstem  was 
necessary.  Only  Leon  Henderson  and  his 
crowd,  and  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  CIO  advocated  this  program.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  conditions  except  the 
conditions  of  political  strategy. 

From  a  Republican  political  standpoint  It 
might  be  better  for  the  Congress  to  give  the 
President  the  power  which  he  demands.  It 
could  only  result  in  failure  and  a  revolt  o* 
public  opinion  against  any  man  who  Is  try- 
ing fo  enforce  the  law.  I  have  had  Repub- 
licans say  to  me  that  we  should  swallow  our 
prejudices  and  pass  these  measures  for  politi- 
cal advantage,  ao  that  chacs  and        '     ' 
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Tk  trtdav,  November  20. 1947 

h  cCLELLAV.    Mr.    President.   I 

unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 

of  the  RicoRD  an  address  de- 

f  me  on  the  28th  of  October. 

tlie  second  annual  convention  of 

Arkmsas  Wood  Products  Assocla- 


being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccao. 


ord<red 


President,  members  of  the  Arkanaas 
Aaseelatloii.  and  Crlands,  ona 
_-,„  jOMOto  a(  a  rsesas  psrlod  of 
to  that  It  affords  to  Mem  hers  tha 
of  conferrlnc  with  their  eoa- 
Md  the  <iliMii^»  oC  ths  Nattoa 
ttkry  rsprassnt.  Iho  haportanea  «< 
CO  ttact  and  oonsnttotlm  bsevsss 
at  Confisss  and  tho  IndlvkhMla. 
Md  dtflerent  olfaalaatlons  can 
iiisisiUlksslssil  rremsueh  asso- 
Lhere  to  dsselopsd  a  closer  relation- 
bet  nreen  tha  poqfto  and  their  law- 
I  ax<X  this  rsMlts  In  a  better  under- 


lalatad  to  Oovemmant  and  the  af« 
ttoBs.  alooc  vlth  othsfa. 


ip  for  havlBf 
t4to  sptoadtd 
f  >sat  toapoitoMO  at 


Tmxr    sssodatton    glrss   to    us    who    are 
lapsasantlng  you  In  the  Nstlocal 
a  soares  to  which  wa  can  turn  for  acci 
InfcewMtUm.  and  for  comaol  and  sdrlce 
laeuas    TitaUy    alTecttoc  ths  toduMlf    It 
and.  in  many  luslsness.  om  prohtona  o( 
eral  oan<:cm.    Tour  oMcevs  to  tha 
trsely  eswetood  the  privilege  of  making 
fsstions  and  submitting  to  ma  tha 
datl'ins  of  your  group.    TtasOe  hava 


» of  MS  assfinlsttrw  Uks  your*  hava 
and  It  to  a  souroa  at 
that  tt  to  ao 
I  have  ao 
to  pisdiimiw   Its  futura 
aad  UMful  ssrhca  to  tho 
,  to  our  Stoto  aad  to  toe  Na 


to    the 
I  believe 


by 


welco«M   and  htfpCol  to 
ehargs  of  my  odtotol 

It  wltiMut  exception, 
ttoo.  my   opinion    bsa 
wlto  thoee  entertained  and 
I  hope,  and  I  aas  sura,  thto  eooperstlon 
pUaiant  reUttasrirtp  wUl  be  oootlnued 
the  future  to  it  .e  spdrlt  and  for  the  pi 
of  mutual  helpfulnees. 

It  would  be  hltfOy  prsamaptaous  for 
to  attempt  s  thoroogh  dtoenwinti  of  any  i 
Ject  peculiarly  related  to  the  Industry 
you  represent.     Tour  knowledge  and  ea 
ence  In  this  Held  of  enterprise  stirpsss.  I 
sure.  a£.y  Infomatlaii  of  which  I  am 
But  ss  a  Bsstnber  of  our  natlc 
Ana;  body.   I   must  be   and   am 
nbout  the  welfare  of  all  our  prlnctj 
Industries   snd    about    the    usage    msde 
all  our  great  natural  resources. 

The  four  major  nstural  resources  of 
8toU  and  Mstlon  are  the  soil,  the  ttml 
ths  mtoarals,  and  out  waters— our  lakra 
■tatsBSS.    Tbsss   natural  resources    provk 
tha  lAyslcal  sustananee  ot  human  exist 
snd  ere  basic  factors  In  the  health. 
economy,  and  prosperity  of  our  eonmi 
and  national  life.    Three  of  these— -our 
our  timber,  snd  our  minerals — are  by 
very  nature  exhaustible.     Two  of  th« 
soil  and  timber— by  proper  usa  and 
ment  can   be  conserved  and  the  dapli 
from  use  snd  consumption  thereof  can 
in    many    instances    substsntlally    rest 
The   third — our   minerals — msn   cannot 
store.     Therefore,   our   only  means  of 
longing  their  sTsllabllUy  Is  by  conservsl 
In  their  use.    The  fourth  great  resourc 
water — Is   generally   not    depletlble    but 
rather  IneahastotttalSu    With  tt.  we  only 
to  develop  Hi  jaJtantlatWi  ■  In  order  to 
It  serve  our  Industrial  snd  human  needs. 

Although  ws  are  fortunately  bl« 
a  system  of  government  that  embracaa 
free-en  terpr  1st  systain  where  humsn 
Including  property  rights,  are  exalted 
respected.  It  la  raeognlaed  and  accepted 
for   the   promotton   and   protectton   of 
State  find  nstlonsl  totcrest.  the 
State   Oovemments  hsve   a  large 
btllty  with  respect  to  these  basic  natural 
soorosB  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
served  and  msds  to  serve  the 

WhUe  you  sre  primarily  and  occupation! 
tatsr««ted  to   and    Identified   with  ona 
I  hail    TImtWf — jou    are    also   o< 
vttaUy  tetarsated  in  sU  of  tha  othsrs. 

Because  of  tos  Oovamment's  responsl) 
for  tha  pfotoettoa.  pcoMrratlon.  snd  coi 
vatlon  of  thsaa  tadtopoaoables.  it  has 
my  opportunity  aad  fvlvllege  as  s  Met 
of  the  National  CosigrasB  to  help  enact 
and  make  apfvapttotlans  of  public  funda 
tha  aiUhuiiltton  aad  carrying  out  of 
and  Intended  to  promote 
conaervatloB.  and  proper  uti 
of  all  four  of  to« 

Tbass  programs  to  part  provlds 
ration,  forestry 
ttlim.   depletion   allc 
rUs.  and  for  Irrlgattoa.  aas 
lamaUon.  flood  oontrol.  aad  toe  devalc 
OK  ayuroaMOVM  po 

I  BMie  ••  attotopt  at  eoaapartooo  of 
Importanoa  of  toeae 
paats.    They  are  all 
all  valuable,  and  all  eootrthuto  to  a 
to  toa  waUars  aad  futura 

«C  am  Mauato  aad  to  tho 
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every  one  of  them 
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II  tha  benefits  wa 
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^.  tha  Industry  wtik 

Bntifled. 

Iwhlch  the  Stste  of 
abundantly    snd 
Jence  with  the  greet 
of  timber  resources. 
■t  visited  this  area. 
»me  32.000.000   acres 
fact,  trees  covered 
tate  except  that  oc- 
ad   a  few  hundred 
the  Grand  Prairie 
course  of  progress 
>ulstlon.  more  than 
Ul   forest   lands  has 
snd  Into  todua- 
that  now  we  have 
of  forest  Isnds  that 
jre  growth  cf  timber, 
largely  been  con- 
has  been  esttmsted 
tt  the  equivalent  of 
IbllUon  board-feet  of 
i  national  supply,  we 
developed  economy 
salntalned    and    tn- 
jst*  for  all  our  needs 
'•>e  as  a  steto. 
1  ve  must  na» 

nd  employ   practices 
IFerve    and   maintain 
ib;»antially  Increase 
1,  and  restoration. 
have  no  moral  right 
I  of  our  land  ard  dls- 
r^source  to  the  ex- 
llred  heritage  to  fu- 
would  Impoverish 
Ke  present  generation 
[the  keepers,  of  these 
Hd  have  the  contlnu- 
tt  to  possible  to  do 
res  for  the  com- 
gperlty  of  the  people 
great  Nation   In  the 
I  to  come.    It  Is  thus 
prsctica  good  bus- 
without  wsste  only 
\u\l  to  our  own  wall- 
the  growth  and  res- 
to  the  extent  that 

wars,  and  when  tha 
beset  with  grave  and 
lat  endanger  nstlonal 
ktlon.    and    with    ths 
snt  snd  diametrically 
Brnment  and  ways  of 
(ly  one   may  survive 
Is  Imperstlvs  to  our 
tlstence  that  we  as  a 
In  mora  than  ona 
Ice  bad  an  sbundsnea 
3urcea.  we  know  now 
not  unlimited  for  all 
or  lack  of  adequate 
to  appear.    Thto 
our  forests  for  either 
le  needs,  nor  for  pur- 
lavaataaUty.  if  ws  use 
and  Ingenuity 
A  laek  at  timber 
Id  prolnngsd  asllltary 
ireaken  our  striking 
Thto.o( 
lual  fOreo  to  tho  da- 
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striking  power  to  repel  any  aggreeslve  foe.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  necessary  reserves  hs 
developec  and  at  all  times  maintained. 

The  danger  of  a  future  war  to  wtoch  I  refer 
to  neither  mythical  nor  Is  It  fantastic.  It 
has  tiappanod  baiore.  it  could  happen  again; 
tt  to  a  gtaadad  and  tmthinkabie  poesibuity. 
But.  until  a  permanent  peace  hss  been  won. 
not  to  recognise  tost  wsr  is  a  posslbUlty 
would  be  toe  height  of  national  stopldlty. 
and  not  to  be  prepared  as  best  ss  we  can 
would  be  Inexctisable  and  possibly  fstsl  folly. 
We  must  trust,  we  must  (>rsy.  and  labor 
every  dsy  to  the  vineyard  of  peace  to  the 
hap»  tost  It  will  ultimately  dwell  upon  earth 
and  that  there  will  be  good  will  among  men. 
But  until  a  genuine  peace  has  been  attained, 
America,  remembering  the  past,  must  not  be 
Indifferent  and  slothful  at  the  present  nor 
unoonoamed  and  neglectftil  of  Its  futore. 

OlaMlastog,  however,  any  contemplation  or 
proapeet  of  future  wars  and  toe  need  for 
military  strength  and  assuming  that  peace 
will  henceforth  reign  supreme,  there  still 
remains  full  need  for  toe  conservation  of  our 
forssts  and  tha  proper  utlUastion  cf  our  wood 
and  timber  laaoorcaa.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a 
continually  increasing  happiness,  prosperity, 
aad  higher  stendard  of  living.  These  con- 
aldarstlons  snd  objectives  are  withto  toem- 
satsaa  suflletoat  to  warrant  and  require  that 
yoa  aad  X  aa  etttaaoa.  tost  all  of  our  people. 
rnnt  Stoto  and  Federal  Government,  promote 
long-range  programs  and  employ  practices 
to  forest  husbandry  and  in  our  wood  and 
timber  prooesatog  and  usages.  It.  is  a  source 
of  extreme  gratification  to  me  that  a  msjor 
part  of  the  industry,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  identified  with  it  to  Arkansas,  are  fully 
eognlesnt  of  tfaoae  necessities  and  that  you 
have  Inauguratod  fruitf til  prcgrams  and  prac- 
tloaa  that  are  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  toe  eonaenratlon  of  tois 
great  vital  resouroe  but  that  in  the  process- 
Irg  of  wood  products,  you  are  findtog  ways 
and  means  of  eliminating  tremendous  waste 
that  has  occurred  in  the  past  and  are  ever 
a^dorlttg  and  finding  new  uses,  new  services, 
wood  producu  can  be  put  to  for  the 
It  and  convenience  of  our  people  and 
for  Um  enrichment  of  our  Nation. 

I  WM  particularly  pleased  when  our  last 
State  leeislature.  under  toe  leadership  of 
our  present  Chief  Executive,  had  tha  vision, 
the  wicdom.  and  the  sUtesmanship  to 
greatly  increase  Stste  appropriations  for  the 
Jbrestry  program.  The  »450.000  appropriated 
by  oar  State  legislature,  when  matched  by 
VMaral  funda  that  are  available,  makes  pos- 
Bible  the  expansion  of  the  program  to  in- 
clude millions  of  acres  of  forests  that  have 
not  heretofore  been  withto  reach  of  toe 
limited  programs  of  toe  past. 

The  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  phases  of  forestry  programs 
were  $70,030,000  for  toU  fiscal  year.  Al- 
thoi^  I  recognise  toe  pressing  necessity  for 
tf»i«H— «y  in  government.  I  hope  that  I  can, 
and  that  our  people  can  and  will,  always 
dlsttogulsh  between  true  and  false  economy. 
To  save  a  dime  and  lose  a  dollar  can  never 
be  a  sound  fiscal  policy.  The  aavtag  of  • 
dollar  of  public  ftmds  while  suffertog  the 
low  of  far  greater  values  In  any  of  our  na- 
ttonal  resources  Is  false  economy  under  any 
aceounttog  system  or  appraisal  of  true  values. 
83  long  as  I  hsve  toe  honor  of  serving  you 
In  the  S:nste.  as  these  Issues  snd  loeaguroa 
come  before  mc.  It  shall  be  my  purpoae  to 
study  their  merit  snd  meestire  their  worth 
to  tarms  of  tomorrow  ss  well  as  in  terms  of 
todsy.  and  with  my  present  understanding 
and  Judgmont  X  shall  eonUnue  to  support 
and  vote  for  adaqaato  approprtstlons  eaaaa- 
tlal  to  tha  praaarvatlon  and  devrtopment  of 
our  mttffal  leauareaa  and  the  aahaneamant 
or  our  national  waalto. 

Yes.  lets  keep  Amartca  strong— mUltarlly. 
faooureefuUy,  and  aoonomlcally.  Only  to 
that  way  can  we  make  sure  of  our  futnra. 
X  hava  aa  aMdtog  falto  that  vow.  todl- 
ndually  and  as  a  grcup 
XCXU— App. 867 


aa   aMdtog  falto   that  you.  todl- 
and  as  a  grcup  of  Citlaans  eC  Ar- 


kansas, Identilled  wito  one  ot  the  largeot 
todustries  in  toe  Nation,  will  keep  falto  and 
remato  steadfast  to  thto  high  purpose  and 
patriotic  duty.  I  trust  that  your  Federal 
Government  snd  toe  Congress,  and  that  I  as 
one  of  Its  Members,  will  wholly  meet  our  n;- 
aponsibillties  to  you.  to  toe  Nation,  and  to 
Xuture  guierationa. 


We  Are  Usiaf  IIm  War  of  Wards  m 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  at  thts  point  an  article 
on  European  conditions  which  I  wrote  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  and  wlilch  appeared  in 
the  November  9  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  iM-esent 
as  best  I  can.  on  the  basis  of  my  observa- 
tions and  studies  in  22  European  coun- 
tries, the  necessity  of  developing  and 
maintaining  an  effective  and  adequate 
American  Information  program  overseas. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  engag- 
ing in  a  futile  and  ineffective  program 
indeed  if  America  limits  its  efforts  to 
feeding  the  stomachs  of  Europe  while 
the  Commimists  concentrate  on  feeding 
the  minds  of  Europe.  Europe  is  today  as 
hungry  for  American  facts  as  tt  Is  tor 
American  food. 

If  wc  are  really  going  to  strengthen 
the  forces  of  freedom  abroad  I  am  cer- 
tain we  must  supplement  any  program 
of  economic  aid  with  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  education  and  information  in 
Europe  which  will  not  only  dispell  tlie 
Illusions  created  by  Soviet  propaganda 
but  which  will  also  develop  a  clear  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  abroad  of 
American  policies,  American  concepts, 
and  American  plans  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity. 

We  Ahe  Losing  thi  Wa«  of  Words  in  Ecbcfb 
a  congbessman  wants  to  stb£3(cthen  am£b- 

ica's  voice  and  ovthotzs  a  piah  to  makx  it 

mori  effecttvx 

(By  Karl  E.  Mundt) 

(Kasl  E.  MtTNDT.  Representative  from  Sou  to 
Dakota,  has  Just  returned  from  leading  a  joint 
Senate-Hcuse  committee  through  24  Euio- 
pean  countries,  where  its  members  stud.ed 
poUtical  conditions  and  toe  operation  of  the 
State  Department's  totemstlonal  Informa- 
tion program.) 

Xuropc  today  has  become  a  vest  battlefield 
to  which  adjectives  have  replaced  armaments 
as  the  active  elements  of  attack  and  deleuBe. 
So  clearly  are  the  Itoes  being  drawn,  hew- 
ever,  in  thU  battle  of  words  and  ideologies 
toat  shooting  may  onoa  agato  supplant  tha 
shouting  urleaa  poalttve  Amarloan  leader^lp 
Is  promjJtly  and  prudently  exerted  to  help 
restore  good  sense  and  sound  govanunant  to 
Buropa. 

Moacow  and  Ita  eontrollad  Oonmuntst 
parties  in  every  European  capital  hsve  tal:ea 
tha  laltlatlva  in  this  word  war.  Tticy  bavo 
and  ara  dirootlaf  a  caapaHn  at  vUl* 


fication  and  mhOfopioaaBtatlaa  which 
toroughout  Buropa  baa  the  United  Stotes  and 
toe  United  Klttcdaen  as  its  primary  targets. 
As  the  larger  and  the  stronger  at  the  two 
countries  dedlcsted  to  democratic  freedoms 
and  non-Ccmmimist  devices,  ths  United 
Stotes  Is  being  pummeled  by  propaganda  ova: 
the  air  waves,  to  the  press,  snd  by  all  the 
other  metoods  known  to  toe  arch  propa- 
CaBdists  of  communism,  to  toe  point  where 
w«  must  either  answer  toe  challenges  and 
criticisms  being  hurled  at  us  or  rsooncile  our- 
selves  to  toe  fact  toat  our  silence  in  Europe  Is 
eertata  to  harvest  for  us  a  crop  of  ill  will  and 
TCsentment  entirely  unjustified  by  our  poU- 
daa  abroad. 

How  should  Amertaan  leadership  be  em- 
ployed to  put  oil  upon  toe  troubled  political 
and  ecimomlc  waters  now  lx>iling  so  violently 
to  all  but  a  few  European  countries?  Is  tt  a 
Job  we  can  afford  to  undertake?  Are  we 
equipped  to  do  it?  Is  it  one  giving  reason - 
sble  promise  ot  eiKcess?  Is  it  s  challenge 
which  we  dare  ignore? 

Having  Just  returned  from  a  «  weeks'  con- 
gressional study  trip  In  Europe  on  which  I 
served  as  cochalrman  of  a  Jotat  Senate- 
House  committee  studying  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  In  22  European  countries, 
I  am  convinced  that  early  and  Intelllcent 
action  on  the  part  of  America  can  go  far 
toward  rescuing  Etuope  from  both  ^aos  and 
commimism. 

Our  committee  devoted  mtich  of  Its  atten- 
tion overseas  to  toe  propaganda  and  Informa- 
tion programs  not  only  of  our  own  country 
but  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Russia. 
In  no  country  did  we  find  our  American  eCOit 
In  the  field  of  public  relations  abroad  as  e»- 
tenslve  or  as  well  staffed  as  that  of  Bnglsnd 
and  RtiEsla:  in  some  countries  we  are  actually 
tralltog  the  French  as  well  in  the  use  of  In- 
formation servloes  In  toe  al! -Important  task 
of  maktog  and  holding  friends  in  Europe. 

Fortunately  for  us  all.  It  Is  only  toe  Rus- 
sians and  their  Communist  sateUltes  these 
days  who  are  directing  their  propofanda  bcurbs 
against  us;  the  net  effect  cf  the  ScgUsh  and 
French  efforts,  to  fact,  is  to  help  offset  the 
allegations  of  our  attackers,  but  in  the  final 
analysis  only  Americans,  with  American  facts 
and  American  skills,  can  convince  the  people 
of  Europe  that  American  policies  and  project* 
are  devoid  of  the  stouter  motives  attributed 
to  them  by  the  Russian  propagandists  whose 
goal  It  is  to  make  them  fall. 

Czechoslovakia  provides  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  observed  in  country  after 
country  to  Europe,  altoough  to  Poland  and 
to  toe  Balkan  countries  the  men  of  Mos- 
cow have  made  even  greater  progress  with 
toeir  program  of  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. In  Prague  we  have  an  able  and  alert 
young  American,  Frank  J.  Lewand,  in  charge 
of  our  American  information  activities.  He 
has  one  American  assistant  and  three  helpers 
recruited  from  Cwchoslovakla.  This  pitifully 
toadequate  information  team  is  supposed  to 
keep  toe  people  of  Czechoslovakia  advised 
about  the  true  totent  and  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican policies. 

They  are  expected  to  maintain  and  staB 
our  information  library  to  Prague  (we  have 
no  Inlormatlon  outposts  or  personnel  to  any 
other  city  of  toe  country) ;  toey  are  supposed 
to  provide  background  toterpretative  mata- 
rial  and  translations  for  speakers  and  edi- 
torial writers;  to  book  showings  for  our  doc- 
umentary films  and  provide  prrjectlonista; 
to  circulate  translations  cf  toe  American 
dally  wireless  news  and  information  buDa- 
ttos  to  toe  Csechs  most  acUva  to  publla 
opinion  moldtog  fields:  to  aid  to  arrangiaff 
exchanges  of  students.  taaobaEa.  cviuiral 
leaders,  and  the  like  betweah  Oaachoalovakla 
and  toe  United  SUtes:  to  translsu  toe  con- 
tents of  the  Prague  newspapers  and  ralay 
then  to  our  8Uta  Department  so  Washtag- 
ton  can  ba  ooBWcaant  wito  what  la  baiat  aaid 
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liflss  tssks^snd  many  more  comprtae 

MiignBMnt  for  thcee  Atnertcan  tn- 

,«  offlclala  who.  if  each  ot  them  were 

could  not  btgln  to  provide  the  aenr- 

lUal  In  telllBg  ths  American  atory 

a. 

is  the  rcault?    Bowly  but  surely  we 

^  the  atrxiggls  to  win  favor  in  the 

opinion  of  that  country.    Against  our 

Jnutes  of  radio  time  beamed  by  short 

o  Caechcalcvakla.  the  Russians  direct 

hours  of  prograoos  Mch  day  to  ths 

of  this  tiny  country.    !■  soBtrast  with 

Tt^ni  Thwato  team  of  Information  dB- 

the    Buastsni    maintain    Infcrmatlon 

all    over    the    country    abundantly 

with  well-trained  workers.    Through- 

ope  It  la  everywhere  the  eame.     In 

war  of  words  and  ideolcglea.  the 

mn  using  Ug  artillery  and  rockcta 

we  rely  on  popgvms  and  pistols. 

her   behind   the   iron  curtain  or   In 

Europe  we  fotmd  the  pattern  of  the 

ptopoganda  to  be  the  same.    The  United 

H    Is  portrayed  as  the  dollar  diplomat. 

I  mister   Imperialist,  offering   feed  and 

monetary  aid  to  Europe  for  ptirely 

ptirposss.     We  Americans  are  pictured 

to  buy  the  soul  of  prostrate  Europs 

poor  melt:  of  porrMgt.    Andrei  Vlahm- 

vlolent  outpomings  at  sessions  of  the 

a  Nations  are  love  sonnets  compaicd 

;he  vicious  falsehoods  the  Reds  circulate 

us  In  Europe. 

Marshall  plan  and  other  proposals  for 

aid  to  countrlea  outside  of  Ger- 

are  pictured  ss  (1)  a  frantic  effort  to 

•n  Inevitable  American  depression  by 

oir  on  Europe  ivmecded  supplies  In- 

for   Europe's   needs:    (2)    an   un- 

lonable  attempt  to  give  priority  to  the 
Hggreasors  over  the  countries  vic- 

Hy  ths  Ha::la  In  the  restoration  of 

-orn  Europe:  (3a  brazen  plot  to  restore 
;  Bllltary  misht  of  Germany  after  which 
...  withdraw  our  occupation  forces  and 
Icavd  Europe  once  again  to  fall   victim  to 
Gere  lan  armies. 

Up  to  now.  ws  Amsrlcsns  have  largely  con- 
tent d  ourselves  with  efforts  toward  feeding 
the  itomacha  of  Europe  while  the  Russians 
have  concentrated  on  feeding  lu  minds.  If 
this  formula  la  continued.  It  U  easy  to  en- 
Tlas(  e  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  We 
may  help  avert  starvation  m  Europe  and  aid 
In  p  txJuclijg  a  gensratloo  of  healthy,  physi- 
cally fit  individuals  whose  bodies  are  strong 
but  vhose  minds  are  poisoned  against  Amer- 
Icft  I  Ad  whose  loyalties  are  attached  to  ths 
TCd  rtsr  of  Russia.  If  we  permit  tbU  to 
ever  tuate  It  will  be  clear  that  the  generosity 
of  America  ia  »xceUed  only  by  our  own 
stup  Idlty. 

to  the  cost  of  supplying  ths 
_,,as  of   Europe,   the   expense   of 

^  facts  for  Its  mluds  is  but  trifling. 

than  1  percent  of  our  total  aid  to  Burop* 

be  required  to  set  up  and  maintain  a 

States  Information  program  abroad 

,  staffed  and  well  equipped  to  carry 

ilory  of  American  concepts,  purposes,  snd 

_._  to  the  people  of  Europe,  whose  hun- 

for  these  facts  actually  exceeds  In  lU 

and  scope  their  hunger  for  Amer- 

food. 

task  of  telling  ths  Amsrtcan  story  In 

Is  far  less  prodigious  than  might  bs 

In  the  first  place,  on  both  sUss 

_  "ctxrtaln."  the  little  people  of  Bttiops 

ftamlng  for  mformatlon  about,  and  in- 

ion  from.  America.      They  lock  to  us 

Ir  last  mundane  ray  of  hope.     They 

credibility  to  what  we  say  and  print. 

devour  American  books  and  Boagaatass. 

crowd  into  our  laformatlon  Ubrarlea 

our  daily  newspapers  tv«n  though  tha 

reach  them  i  nontha  old.    They  stand 

ifaaa  to  asa  oar  aaotloa  pteturss.  whsthar 


ger 

Intensity 

lean 
Tia 


sup  >csed 


tM 


covot  ths  opportunity  to  study  or  vi 
Am  lyrics. 

In  the  second  place,  we  now  have 
cletis  of  an  information  service  around 
we  can  build  effectively  in  Europe, 
less  of  what  some  critics  have  said 
William  Banton.  recently  rsstgnad 
SecreUry  of  State  in  charga  of  o«r 
tion  and  cultural  activities,  this  ccv." 
Mr.  Bonton  a  deep  debt  of  gratitvi 
persistent  battle  to  keep  alive  and 
at  least  a  tiny  remnant  of  the  Inu 
ser.Mce  our  military  authorities  felt  U 
sentlal  to  maintain  in  order  to  win  a  ahc 
war. 

Certainly.  It  U  now  clear  we  car 
plete  our  victory  and  win  this  war 
without  a  greatly  augmented  and 
Information  service.    It   is  also  cic. 
only  by  winning  this  word  war  can  we 
a  ohcotlng  one  In  Europe.     Our  comi 
visited  23  American  Information  out; 
22  countries  ( In  Turkey  there  are  Infc 
oir.crs  in  both  Istanbul  and  Ankara) 
agreed  that  If  It  were  in  cur  power  v/e 
net  remove  from  cfllre  or  replace  a  slngH 
or  woman  now  representing  America  in 
program    overseas.     Mr.    E^ntons    cF 
cruited  or  retained  men  or  women  in 
information  oiBcas  of  Europe  of  whom 
cans  may  wall  be  proud. 

Here  Is  what  the  situation  In  Eu     -e 
seem  to  require  If  the  Voice  of  Amciit 
bs-  heard  and  imdcrstood  by  people  F 
grov.n  tired  of  hearing  only  the  wolf 
the  Communists: 

1.  The  esUbllshment  by  subet     tM 
of  a  permanent  Office  of  Inforci  uol 
Educational  Erchange  within  the  Sta. 
partmeut  of  the  United  States.    My  bill, 
3o42.  passed  by  the  House  last  July, 
o:a  the  Senate  calendar  for  action,  wot 
ODmpllsh  this  result.     Once  enacied  Int 
this  office   should   be   administered 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  with  perhaj 
divisional  chief  a.  one  to  head  up  the 
matlon  activities  (radio,  press.  exhlbitsJ 
Ubrarlas.  at  oetara)  and  the  other  to 
the  cultural  phases  of  the  progv  .m 
relations  with  UNESCO,  student  <  xcl 
lecturers  abroad,  musical  and  dr  <     uU 
dltions,  E.-igll8h  language  and  o  uir 
abroad,  etc.). 

2.  Tat  field  force  In  each  country 
be  expanded  to  include  at  least  an  ad| 
trative  information  officer,  a  librarian.  ^ 
atuch«.  and  perhaps  a  cultural  oC 
addition  to  local  assistants. 

3.  Background  stories  on  American  11 
motives.  Interpretative  articles,  and 
news  items  where  commercial  wire 
do  not   supply   them,   should    be   %\ 
(translated  Into  the  languages  of 
tries   receiving    taero)    to    the   nel 
the  radio  people,  and  the  leaders  In 
Uc  opinion  of  every  country. 

4.  Competent   speakers   and   cor 
aims  ahotild  be  made  available  to 
countries   seeking    them   ss    means 
qualntlng  Europsans  with  the  Amerlci 
ture  and  the  American  program, 
tries   this   side   of    the    iron 
Engllsh-spaaklng    clubs    or    sssoclst 
Prlends    of    America    which    are 
pleading  for  services  of  this  type. 

5.  Exchanges  of  students  and  schola 
feasors,  lecturers,  newspaper  people, 
in  all  fields  of  endeavor,  shcu'.d  be 
aged    and    facilitated    between    the 
States  and  every  country  willing  t    cc 
on  a  reciprocal  formula.    We  fcu;id 
can -educated  men  and  women  holdl 
smmsnt  positions  in  many  foreign  ca| 
iBvartabty  they  were  graat  bastions  of 
ship  for  tha  American  program. 

6.  iiiiMlaan  ominsilnn  sni  ailTissni 
bs  made  available  to  governments 
tham  to  aid  with  theor  complicated 
fIBkig  protlaoaa  of  AaaAOt.  taxauon. 


forecasting,     agricultural 
lot. 

JO  for  further  American 
^dlo  time  should  be  pro< 
for  the  broadessttng  oii 
1.  from  local  radio  sta< 
1  of  the  recipient  coun- 
Dgrams  about  the  scop  a 
lerlcan  aid  and  about 
pnerally  as  they  pcrtali 
tually  all  European  ra- 

by  the  state,  this  is 

on  ersUy  provided  If  WJ 
^tilire  the  opportunity. 
Sting  from  America,  n- 
adon  or  over  American - 
lany  or  Algiers,  shouli 
irtaln  countries"  and  ta 
vise  nothing  but  false - 
are  ever  heard. 
Reciprocal  concession  ftr 
gn  embassies  and  agec- 
uerlca  about  their  ccur- 
I'nments,  America  should 
hand  utilize  the  opportu- 
Jln  other  countries  mag;.- 
^r  bulletins  setting  forth 
selves. 

Jbrarles.  display  rooms 
Tend  photographs  about 
established  and  mcli- 
jr  cities  of  Europe,  wl  h 
ccasionally  touring  tlie 
,DDle  could  have  avallatle 
^bout  America  by  reading 
books,  and  papers  whl<;h 
Imerlcans.  To  some  et- 
lould  be  made  avallaile 

IB"- 

aid    appropriate   without 

3s  to  make  the  foregol  ig 

a  working  reality  while 
at  communism  In  Europe 

lout  a  shooting  war. 

jBt?     1  recommend  an  sn- 

[for  this  purpose  of  C50.- 

It  could  be  done  for  Itss. 

^ardy  to  skimp  on  a  p  o- 

ihe  peace  and  prosperity 

re  so  greatly.    After    ill. 

jtbout  one-third  the  cist 

fmodem  battleship  unler 

rates. 
j-e  of  Just  two  battleships 
[next  half  dozen  years  In 

1.000  spent  as  Insurance 
jmlc  aid  program  an  ef- 
for  peace  may  well  mak :  It 
igaln  to  engage  anot ler 
'battle  action.    It  should 

|l,  we  have  spent  very  litis 

If  we  fall  to  try  we  nay 

)1  we  have  elsewhere  spent 

rolce  of  America  ring  out 

)lce  of  truth  and  the  bugle 

lilust  It  the  false  calls  of 

few  converts,  and  wien 

llsm  ceases  to  gain  ground 

Ig  very  rapidly.    The  Com- 

Iwhat  I  dcicrlbe  as  a  *  bl- 

P—  to  be  effective  It  must 

ird  rapidly:   It  loses    M- 

ses  Its  momentum:  w  len 

gobbles:  when  It  stopi  It 

lan  on  a  bicycle.  It  cacnot 

^cefully  or  safely.    Posltivs 

In  Europe  now  along  the 

t,  In  my  opinion,  stop  c  im- 

lire  Is  the  courage  and  ths 
to  establish  and  Imple- 
;  sound  information  abroad 
iparable  In  time  of  paaca 
lented  Initiative  we  Ainer- 
ible  to  display  In  time  of 
^uid  no  longar  neglect  this 
ewcltlng  It  in  Buropn  to 
in  such  a  wsy  tbat  world 
LCooM  to  cloud  our  history 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER 

or   KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  recently  completed 
grass  roots  tour  which  took  me  to  every 
one  of  the  105  towns  in  my  district  where 
there  is  a  post  office. 

Are  people  interested  in  problems 
facing  our  Government?  Would  any- 
one show  up  at  the  post  offices  when 
I  came  there  to  give  me  their  views?  If 
they  did.  would  they  talk  reely  about 
their  views  on  national  problems,  or 
would  they  be  ajMithetic  about  the  whole 
thing? 

Those  questions  were  all  answered  in  a 
most  heartening  manner.  Told  in  ad- 
vance that  this  was  not  a  political  or 
speech-making  tour,  that  I  wanted  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  district  person- 
ally. Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
to  learn  at  first  hand  their  problems  and 
get  a  true  cross  section  of  their  think- 
ing on  matters  of  national  import,  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  came  out  to 
meet  me  and  demonstrated  that  this 
area  in  the  heart  of  America  is  truly 
sound  to  the  core. 

People  are  thinking  about  the  mess  the 
world  is  In  and  the  decisive  part  America 
must  play  In  cleaning  up  the  rubble  left 
by  two  world  wars.  They  are  alive  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  people  in  a  free 
Republic,  where  the  Government  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  to  guide  that  Gov- 
ernment in  its  course. 

As  might  be  expected  In  view  of  the 
headline  role  held  by  foreign  affairs 
right  now,  that  was  the  subject  on  which 
the  most  people  expressed  opinions. 
Many  shades  of  opinion  were  voiced,  but 
tenerally  speaking  the  feeling  was  that 
we  shoiild  do  what  is  necessary,  with  due 
regard  to  our  own  economy,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  we 
should  have  something  pretty  definite 
as  to  the  actual  needs  and  some  accurate 
information  on  just  how  much  they  are 
doing  to  help  themselves. 

"When  bigger  and  better  sacks  are 
made.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  holding  them," 
said  one  lady  half  humorously,  half 
seriously,  deprecating  the  manner  in 
which  UNRRA  and  other  relief  furnished 
by  the  United  States  had  been  handled, 
without  proper  credit  to  the  givers  and 
without  careful  distribution  where  need- 
ec.  They  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
again.  And  they  want  concrete  evidence 
that  those  we  help  are  doing  something 
to  help  themselves.  It  does  not  make 
sense,  they  say,  for  hungry  people  to  be 
striking  and  refusing  to  produce.  They 
feel,  too,  that  Uncle  Sam  should  not 
alone  assume  the  burden  of  feeding  the 
world  and  they  ask  why  other  countries, 
such  as  Canada  and  Argentina,  with  sur- 
pluses should  not  contribute  to  this  re- 
lief,   "im  against  building  up  a  global 


WPA  and  It  looks  like  that  is  what  some 
of  our  planners  are  doing."  many  .said. 
This  protest  was  invariably  followed  by 
the  comment  that  thousands  of  our  own 
needy  people  in  this  country  are  entitled 
to  some  semblance  of  a  decent  lining. 
"We  are  all  for  helping  the  himgry  folks 
abroad,  but  what  about  our  hungry  folks 
right  here  at  home,"  they  asked. 
.  There  were  many  expressions  about 
the  danger  of  getting  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  our  own  barrel  of  resources. 
"Suppose  we  have  a  wheat  crop  failure 
next  year,  and  we  are  due  for  that,  then 
what?  Maybe  these  international  plan- 
ners have  an  answer  for  that,"  said  one 
dirt  farmer,  "but  it  doesn't  make  sense 
to  me." 

In  brief,  they  want  no  more  of  the 
blank -check  era.  They  are  insisting  that 
on  any  further  appropriations  for  relief 
there  must  be  strings  attached  whereby 
we  are  assured  that  the  relief  actually 
goes  to  those  in  need  and  not  into  black 
markets  and  those  who  receive  this  relief 
must  definitely  know  that  it  comes  from 
us. 

The  food-saving  campaign  also  was 
talked  about  a  great  deal.  Speaking  of 
one  meatless  day  a  week,  one  man  said. 
"I  wish  someone  would  guarantee  me  1 
day  a  week  that  I  could  have  meat."  The 
eggless  day  got  no  more  approval.  Just 
plain  saving  of  food  in  general,  reducing 
the  amount  that  goes  into  garbage  cans 
Is  what  the  majority  favor.  In  smaller 
localities,  they  pointed  out  that  they 
already  are  very  saving,  but  feel  that  in 
larger  places,  especially  among  apart- 
ment dwellers,  there  is  room  for  sa\'ings. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  infiltration  of  Commu- 
nists into  many  phases  of  American  life 
were  of  much  concern  to  the  good  people 
of  the  Third  District,  whose  loyalty  to 
representative  government  is  an  out- 
standing characteristic. 

"Russia  is  like  a  boy  playing  comer-lot 
baseball  who  gets  mad  if  he  can't  do  all 
the  pitching,"  said  one  man  whose  mem- 
ory went  back  to  the  days  of  playing 
what  youngsters  used  to  call  work-up. 
push-around,  or  similar  names. 

Many  other  matters  were  brought  up. 
Among  them  were  bureaucracy  and  the 
high  cost  of  government,  prohibition, 
branch  banking,  large  land  holdings. 
World  War  II  bonus  payments,  national 
old-age  pensions  and  World  War  I  pen- 
sions, minimum-wage  law,  socialized 
medicine.  Taft-Hartley  bill,  exporting  of 
automobiles  and  farm  machinery,  com- 
munity-property tax.  opposition  to  the 
return  of  OPA  and  rationing,  rent  con- 
trol, REA  activities.  Federal  aid  to 
schools,  taxation,  the  freedom  with 
which  Russians  can  move  about  our 
country  while  the  Soviet  forbids  a  Sen- 
ate committee  to  Inspect  our  own  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  Brazil's  I  ^-eak  with 
Russia,  portal-to-portal  pay.  universal 
military  training,  and  so  forth. 

A  high  light  of  the  tour  was  the  ap- 
pearance at  some  of  the  points  of  high- 
school  civil  government  classes,  with 
their  teachers,  who  came  to  ask  questions 
about  details  of  the  workmg  of  Congress 
not  covered  in  their  textbooks,  TbeM 
young  people.  I  am  sure,  were  repre- 
sentative of  similar  classes  in  other 


schools  In  the  district,  and  it  was  stimu- 
lating to  look  into  their  eager  jroimg 
faces  and  sense  their  interest  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  government. 

As  a  newspaper  publisher  it  has  long 
been  noted  that  when  some  writers  de- 
spaired of  the  younger  generation,  peo- 
ple working  closely  with  jrauth  such  as 
schoolmen.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  leaders, 
and  the  like,  took  an  opposite  view. 
These  young  people  convinced  me  that 
they  are  going  to  hold  firm  to  American- 
ism when  they  take  their  places  among 
the  voters  who  rule  our  Government. 

I  am  grateful  to  all  who  took  the 
trouble  to  meet  me  on  this  tour  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  counsel.  They 
gave  me  Just  exactly  what  I  was  aft«r. 
That  was  a  cross  section  of  public  opin- 
ion which  would  enable  me  to  better  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  Third  District 
when  I  go  back  to  Washington  to  be 
their  voice  in  the  free  assembly  of  the 
sovereign  people. 


Letderskqi  in  Asia  Under  a  New  Japaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOBIAS 

or  UTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 
Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  kecord  an  ad- 
dress wliich  I  delivered  at  the  University  , 
of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on 
August  5,  1947.  This  address  closed  a 
series  of  lectures  given  under  the  general 
subject.  The  United  States  in  Weld  Af- 
fairs. My  theme  was  Leadership  in  Asia 
Under  a  New  Japan.  Unless  our  repre- 
sentatives err  and  unless  they  are  guided 
by  old  hates  and  biased  objectives 
America  is  now  offered  her  greatest  op- 
portunity in  constructively  building  a 
part  of  the  new  world  as  we  dreamed 
during  the  fighting  days  of  the  war  when 
we  assumed  that  we  knew  the  objectives 
we  were  fighting  for.  We  can  neglect 
this  opportunity  and  we  probably  shall. 
That  we  shall  not  is  the  hope  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  this  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

World  conditions  and  the  relationships 
between  nations  make  it  impossible,  much 
as  I  should  like  it.  to  spend  all  our  time  this 
evening  on  Japan.  Japanese -American  re- 
lations miut  fit  into  American  world  policy. 
Therefore  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  by  way 
of  premise  one  or  two  facts  that  mtist  bs 
kept  constantly  in  mind  throughout  my  dis- 
cussion. 

First  of  all,  few  have  noticed  that  t2ia 
Tnunan  Doctrine  and  the  Marshall  Plan,  in 
reality,  have  their  origin  in  what  we  have 
don^  In  ths  Par  East.  China  was  told  to  put 
her  own  house  In  order  before  she  oould 
depend  upon  future  aid,  and  Japan  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  very  center  of  Amaricsa 
activity  and  policy  of  that  phase  of  the  Ttu- 
man  Doctrine  which  stands  for  ths  support 
of  peoples  attempting  to  remain  fras  o( 
economic  controls  and  poUtloal  domlnatlona. 

With  Congress  having  betors  it  rasolatlona 
which  call  for  tha  admtMton  of  Hawaii  aafi 
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IS  States.  Japan  becomes  more  of  a 
^K«n  ever.  Our  artMtntstratlon.  as 
jt  tbs  former  JapaMW  Istends  of  the 
nakes  us  an  actual  administrator  of 
which  was  formerly  controlled  by 
(  nd  a  close  neighbor  to  nations  and 
who.  until  the  ImedUU  present,  ha?* 

idered  far  off. 
Irst   treaty  with   Korea,   which   was 
forgotten  when  the  Japanese  an- 
\  bat  land,  seems  now.  as  far  as  our 
.  blUty   there   U  conoamcd,   to  h«»« 
<  [jme  to  life  and  Korea  looms  large, 
stand  today,  as  we  always  have.  In 
for  the  independence  and  territorial 
of  China. 
\  asks  are  not  going  to  be  easy.    They 
to  be  many  times  harder  than  they 
been  unless  wc  properly  orient  our- 
to  the  basic   values   of   our   vartoua 
^  and  responsibilities  In  Asia,  and, 
prejudice  and  without  hate,  evalu- 
_stly  who  are  and  who  must  be  our 
If  even  a  semblance  of  peace  is  maln- 
tn  the  Eastara  Hemisphere, 
new  relaUons  with  the  Philippines, 
.ting  of  controls  In  Indonesia,  in  In- 
and  Slam— in  the  continued  devel- 
In  their  Individual  national  reapon- 

commonwealth    states    !n    the 

all  contribute  factors  to  our  policy 
otir  plans.     In  a  way.  Australia  and 

are  now  as  dose  to  us  as  Canada. 

new  India,  whether  tinlted  or  divided 
.  .J,  has  given  us  an  entirely  new  rela- 
p— one  which  will  test  the  ability  of 
:Iomatlsts  to  evaluate  new  conditions 
._  In  accordance  with  them,  and  a 
executive  understanding  and  leader- 
carrying  on  our  new  respKjnslbUities 
part  of  the  world.    To  the  thought- 
.«y  seem  to  be  few.  but  to  those  who 
the  strivings  of  the  people  of  all  Asia 
challenge  given  them  by  a  mere  read- 
tb«  political  concepts  of  the  West  and 
intercourse  with  our  mlsslonarlea. 
many.     A  reminder  of  a  single  event 
my  point.    When  William  J.  Bryan 
India,  be  left  this  thought,  and  It 
died:  No  matter,  he  said.  In  effect,  how 
you  mav  dtollke  Britain,  never  forget 
1  ou  should  be  forever  grateful  to  her. 
gave  you  the  EnglUh  language,  in 
the   concepU   of   Uberty   have   been 
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Onkt  as  these   factors  are  though,  the 
iwpoi  slbUlty  for  seventy-odd  million  Japa- 
I.  tunctlonlng  under  a  new  constitution 
apons  red   by   us.  and.  when  the  time  for 
^actually    comes.    Introduced    to    the 
as  an  American-directed  product,  our 
and  greatest  task  is.  of  course.  Japan 


bsn^r 

AlBicst  a  century  has  passed  since  Com- 
modo-e  Matthew  Perry  anchored  his  tiny 
atpuk  ron  of  small  vessels  In  Tokyo  Bay. 
Wmaat  with  this  impressive  display  of  power, 
tlM  J  ipanttf  were  forced  to  accept  their  first 
B  treaty.    This  treaty  served  to  open 

^_     to  the  West  and  e«poeed  her  to  weet- 

mm  k  MJlsm.  western  realism.  European  and 
Amei  can  ways.  In  almost  a  decade  from  the 
time  3f  the  first  treaty  students  from  Japan 
irrlved  In  America  and  the  teacher- 
t  relationship  was  begtm.    In  the  late 

jer  of  1945,  again  an  American,  this  time 

iTsoMlcr.  led  the  spearhead  of  the  greatest 
itration  of  armed  strength  the  world 
..  known  Into  Tokyo  Bay.  Prom  a 
tvirret  of  the  flagship  Missouri  flew  an  Amer- 
ican 1  lag  o<  31  stars — Commodore  Perry's  flag 
at  ai  earlier  day.  On  the  deck  below.  Oen. 
Doug  as  lllicArthur  received  the  imperial  sur- 
k  r.  Japan  bad  been  opened  for  a  aec- 
t  me  and  ezpoMd  again  to  western  Ideal- 

,  1  salism.  and  practices.    It  is  hoped  that 

thte  I  Kond  opening  will  rentw  an  even  firmer 
stnd4  Dt-teacher  relationship. 

W<  know  ©ow  only  too  well  what  dire  con- 
■enui  noes  igsang   from  the  earlier  contact 
our  country  and  Japan.    Japan  tol" 


lowtl  with  zeal  all  she  thought  represenl 
best  the  strength  of  the  West,  our  mllU 
and  naval  habits.    Two  or  three  centurl* 
Shi^onate.  mUltary  slngle-wllllsm.  plus 
fact  that  her  constitution  was  set  up  b 
revolutionary  government,  proved  to  be  fl 
tors  so  strong  that  even  the  new  constU 
tlon  and  the  new  leadership  could  not  o""^ 
come   the   habits   and   the   thought   of 
past.     Perry's  visit  was  conceived  In  a  ■ 
ture  of  American  self  Interest  and  Am« 
go<;d  will,  but  It  was  the  first  link  in  a 
of  events  that  led  to  the  acme  of  the  w 
use  of  force     o  combat  force  at  Hlroehl 
and  Magaaakl. 

Having  emerged  from  the  long  slum! 
centuries  of  hermit-like  seclusion,  the 
anese  grasped  eagerly  at  the  new  matt 
techniques  of  the  West.     It  U  inevitable  ! 
the  learner  should  attempt  to  Imitate 
teacher  and.  like  so  many  students,  the  * 
tation  was  accepted  and  Indulged  in  witl" 
of  course,  attempting  to  interpret  corapl 
that    which    was    Imitated.     The    Jap" 
learned  the  Wests  techniques,  learned 
well,  and  applied   them  ruthlessly,   test 
their  new-found  strength  in  a  series  of 
spaced  almost  regularly  at  10-year  intei 
The    Chlnese-Japnrese    War    of    1895: 
Rucsian-Japancce   War   of    1905;    the   W^ 
War  of   1915;    the   Manchurlan   Incldeni 
1931;  and  finally  in  1941  the  Second  Wi 
War.     The  peoples  of  the  West  followed 
strange  spectacle  of  growing  power  In 
Orient,  first  with  amusement,  then  with 
prise,  then  awe,  and  finally,  after  the 
of  Nanking,  with  either  indignation  or  U 
and  horror.     It  was  a  hideously  fascina^ 
spectacle.     Prom  an  island  base  rich  in 
ural  beauty  but  wretchedly  poor  In  the 
stance  of  power  and  scarcely  larger  than 
Mexico,  the  Japanese  reddened  the  ma| 
Asia  in  ever-widening  arc:;  until  at  the  ' 
nacle  of  their  military  success  their  er 
encompassed  an  area  equal  to  that  of  " 
nental  United  States. 

This.  then,  was  the  end  result  of  a 
Ingly  insignificant  naval  visit  more  %t 
years  ago.    What  can  we  expect   froi 
"second"  opening  of  Japan,  carried  cut ' 
such  strikingly  different  circumsuncaf 
ycu  know.  It  required  almost  4  years  of  < 
tatlng  war.  appalling  sacrifices  of  An" 
llves.  and  an  immense  united  effort 
loose  the  Japanese  from  their  conqu* 
to  force  them  once  again  back  Into  the 
fines  of  their  homeland.     But  now  the  ( 
gant  alien  boot  no  longer  echoes  In  warj 
China.    The  Ja::an:c3  Fleet  Is  at  the  b 
of  the  sea.    Flattened  beyond  recognltl 
many  of  the  great  cities  of  Japan,  wht 
abundance  of  Asia  and  what  she  could 
from    the   West    bad    been    fashioned 
deadly  instruments  of  aegrcESlcn. 

We  have  won  at  tremendous  cost 
ond  opportunity  to  "open"  Japan. 
to  pool  our  courage,  our  skill,  our  U 
gence.  and  our  Imcglnatlon   In  a 
undertaking  of  unbe!  evable  magnltt 
responsibility  Is  not  merely  to  make 
tory  that  finally  came  a  vindication 
technology,  but  even  more  a  triumph^ 
way  of  life  based  upon  decent  ideals. 
Ailment    of    American    democracy    ai 
dream  of  human  freedom. 

But  are  we  equal  to  this  new  taskf 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  the  second  op 
'  of  Japan,  and  in  a  larger  sense  the  ch  lU 
of  the  peace,  with  a  tr\ist  in  the  st         ' 
the  atomic  bomb.    No:  we  need  a 
more.    WUl  we  retain  the  war-forged 
ual  unity  and  the  determined  will  to  ac 
now  that  the  objective  Is  to  consuuct 
than  to  desUoy?     Can  we  supp^  the 
leadership  to  the  world  when  the 
qulrement  is  no  longer  guns  bu'  mechai 
of  peace  and  Ideals?     Our  capacities  to 
the  war  were  admittedly  unsurpassed.^ 
capacities  to  lead   the  peace  are  pr 
imdergolng  careful  scrutiny  In  many 
the  world.    Japan  must  have  no  cat 
losing  f altlk  In  her  teacher. 


the  control  of  Japan 

cumstances  of  the  war 

hca   into  a  position   cf    , 

Our  tssk   bids  fair 
^ur  capabilities  whlcii 
cessful  on  a  coopera- 
eratlon   never  succeeds 
lion  of  common  Ideals 
rlstlcs.    Have  I  thereby 
ipoasible  contingency? 
the  way  of  Ideals  com- 
fcur  former  enemy?    If 
lerated  by  hate.  It  will 
If,  though,  through  a 
rhat  has  actually  taken 
^ing  against  Japan  jui* 
Dme  other  country,  we 
smmcn  Ideals  and  as- 
^ot  been  for  these  com- 
iitlons.  the  peace,  as  It 
would  never  have  oc- 
Ibomb.  despite  the  Em> 
|t.  and  egein  admitting 
juting  fcctor.  was  not 
|ch  brought  about  f.;e 
the  complete  trust  on 
kcr  enemy  that  America 
Iromtse  she  made.    How 
that  a  coimtry  and  a 
en  credited  with  being 
Icctlvcly  self-3:crlCcing 
army  of  4,COO,000  men 
who  had  never  shot  a 
surrendered   unccndl- 
ftilzed  that  that  which 
|d  be  done  with  honor, 
en  from  a  fear  of  a  call 
It  must  have  been  from 
I  It.  despite  the  fact  that 
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I  on  the  score  cf  military 
little   about  what  had 
,ry  days  of  Pearl  Har'oor 
ig  about  a  complete  sur- 
nlla    warfare    cotild    be 
scattered  over  almost 
I  returned  without  piece- 
kcrder.    Something  must 
Jn    because    a   people   of 
not  b2  converted  over- 
ptlon  of  a  comparatively 
rer  cities  had  teen  de- 
eting  their  spirit, 
lieve  that  a  future  cue- 
Japan  depends  upon  an 
Ideals  which  will  go  into 
cm  going  to  attempt  to 
eh  can  be  accomplished 
which  has  a'.rcrdy  tccn 
If  the  same  spirit  can 
[as  It  got  control  of  the 
the  Japanese  people  in 
Id  hopefully:  and.  under 
can  become  a  lcad."?r  of 
national  solidarities  and 
Mil  activities  to  such  an 
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called  it  national  suicide.  I  was.  of  course, 
an  American  and  Pearl  Harbor  outraged  me 
even.  I  think,  more  than  anyone  else  be- 
cause it  seemed  proof  positive  that  wicked 
farces  in  Japcm  iiad  completely  gotten  con- 
trol of  the  finer  thinking  of  the  great  men 
I  vnd  to  know.  I  was  so  convinced  that 
the  deetiuction  of  Japan  was  certain  that 
I  started  my  appeals  directly  to  the  Japaneae 
people.  The  OWI  institutionalised  me  and 
my  aeeeagts  were  sent  regularly  up  until 
January  1,  1946.  All  the  time  I  stressed  one 
theme,  an  appeal  to  the  Japanese  people  to 
overthrow  their  false  leaders  and  to  return 
to  the  teachings  of  Meiji  Tenno  and  his 
associates. 

As  time  moved  on  we  were  thus  in  a  strong 
position  of  being  able  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  unconditional  siu-render  and  uln- 
mately  were  able  to  unite  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple in  the  thought  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  aim  of  America  to  destroy  their 
institutions.  We  repested  that  &ur- 
sr  with  honor  was  attainable  if  it  were 
lived  up  to  in  honor,  and  thus  came  the 
unheard  of  surrender  and  almost  universal 
■expect  for  what  the  Emperor  bad  done. 

The  convincing  of  our  own  people  of  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  anarchy  In  Japan  was 
not  an  easy  task.  I  call  to  mind  now  one 
radio  program  I  was  on  in  which  the  great 
man  with  whom  I  carried  on  the  discussion 
maintained  that  anarchy  in  Japan  would  be 
welcomed.  Calculate  if  you  can  the  loss  of 
life  to  our  boys  and  the  millions  more  of 
dsstractiqn  that  we  would  have  had  to  have 
fought  throufl^  if  we  had  not  gotten  the 
type  of  surrender  we  did.  Now  my  point  is 
that  that  surrender  had  to  be  organised  and 
was  not  an  implusive  thing  resulting  from 
ttoe  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and  part  of 
Magasaki.  If  the  Japanese  leaders  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  their  people  that  Japan 
ahould  fVght  as  the  last  machine  gunner 
/ought  at  Iwo  Jima  or  Okinawa  to  utter 
destruction,  who  con  flgxire  bow  long  It  would 
have  taken  our  soldier  boys  to  have  burned 
and  blasted  out  of  China  and  other  places 
of  Asia  all  of  the  Japanese  who  were  there. 

Ail  during  the  war.  both  in  our  own  coun- 
try aiKl  in  Japan,  not  much  was  publicly  said 
and  not  miKh  was  quoted  that  went  out  in 
our  psychological  warfare.  But  tf  what  was 
said  had  not  been  very  effective,  why  was  so 
attention  paid  in  replying?  If  the 
Bee  people  did  not  hear  what  the  OWI 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  Senator  Thomas. 
why  did  the  Japanese  radio  go  to  the  trouble 
to  try  to  t>ellttle  and  abuse  all  that  Senator 
Thomas  stood  for?  At  any  rate,  the  results 
did  come  out  as  I  maintained  from  the  very 
beginning  were  possible.  My  and  the  OWI's 
ft-years'  work  may  be  completely  marked  off 
as  having  been  useless,  but  the  resiUU  re- 
main. I  have  utrmasd  this  point  because  I 
belleva  ttiafe  the  future  success  of  American 
and  Japaoase  cooperation  in  bringing  sta- 
bility to  Asia  depends  entirely  upon  our  being 
able  to  appreciate  oomm<m  viewpoints  from 
which  we  can  operate  and  through  which 
there  will  be  Joint  agreement.  The  sur- 
render is  proof  that  It  can  be  done. 

In  the  messages  to  Japan,  I  took  the  sUnd 
that  modem  Japan  was  at  her  very  best  in 
thought  and  in  action  during  the  days  of  the 
Maljl  era  when  such  men  as  Admiral  Togo 
and  General  Nogl  were  the  instructors  of  the 
present  Emperor.  I  knew  both  Togo  and 
Nogi.  I  knew  their  Uves  and  I  knew  their 
Ideals,  and  I  knew  what  the  present  finperor 
had  been  taught  as  a  boy.  I  knew  also  Ad- 
miral Nomora.  He,  too.  had  become  an  in- 
structor of  the  princes  in  the  peers  school.  I 
knew  his  philosophy  about  the  wcrld  and 
what  the  resiilt  would  be  if  Japan  and  Amer- 
ica should  fight.  I  knew  that  the  present 
Emperor  and  his  little  brother.  Prince  Chlchi- 
bu.  hod  both  been  taught  that  friendship 
vas  ct  prime  Importance  for 
Of  Japan  *nrf  that  if  Japan  went 
to  war  it  would  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Japanese  prestige  iu  the  world.    It  was 


because  of  this  knowledge  that  I  h:Ml  such 
faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  massages 
which  !>ome  of  us  urged  President  Roosevtit 
to  send  directly  to  the  EmpenH-  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  knew  these  boys  could  never  for- 
get these  teachings.  To  an  extent,  therefore. 
I  knew  that  my  appeal  to  the  Japanese  people 
would  also  bear  fruit  if  any  of  my  words  got 
to  the  Bmperor.  I  know  now  tliat  tiiey  did. 
Have  we  not  In  the  basic  teaching»^  of  the 
necessity  of  friendship  with  America,  which 
was  drilled  Into  the  mind  of  the  present  Em- 
peror as  a  child,  a  key  to  the  position  of  the 
future  Japan  in  the  world?  Is  there  through- 
out all  of  Asia  another  nation  with  the  edu- 
cational system  which,  when  properly 
cleansed  of  propaganda,  can  unite  a  people  as 
Japan  was  united  for  evil?  Can  this  not  be 
turned  to  good  purposes  with  lasting  effect  if 
the  good  purposes  are  iMsed  upon  truth? 

That  Japan  can  achieve  national  solidarity 
we  all  know  and  admit.  That  she  has  been 
a  good  and  constructive  member  at  the  com- 
munity of  nations  in  the  past  we  also  know. 
To  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
schemes  of  national  planning  which  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy  later  followed,  he  should 
study  the  antecedents  of  those  schemes  tried 
in  the  development  at  Japanese  nationalism 
from  1868  down  to  1900.  Thus  we  have  a 
people  who  have  been  schooled  and  who  lian 
be  united  to  deal  with;  a  people,  too,  who 
have  been  united  at  times  for  good  quite 
as  much  as  they  have  been  for  111  When 
one  realizes  the  whole  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  nationalism  all  over  the  world,  one 
is  not  surprised  that  a  people  such  as  the 
Japanese,  who  consciously  were  imitating 
others,  did  at  times  take  more  seriously  the 
written  word  and  what  was  being  done  in 
the  world  than  a  people  who  were  not  con- 
scious of  imlUtlng.  Give  the  J^Mnese  peo- 
ple and  Japanese  nationalism  an  honest  psy- 
choanal3rsis  and  that  which  has  occurred  in 
their  land  can  be  explained  on  t^ie  basis  of 
what  had  occurred  in  other  lands.  Japan's 
acceptance  of  the  Axis  theory  of  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  makes  the  strutting  of  Matsuokft 
today  seem  the  comic  opera  stuff  it  was.  But 
Japan's  leaders,  like  Matsucdcs,  were  not  the 
only  people  in  the  world,  although  they  acted 
the  part  more  ridiculously,  who  fell  for  the 
strutting. 

Look  at  the  Japanese  soldiers'  record  in 
the  Boxer  War.  Note  the  respect  which  Nogl 
and  Togo  both  had  for  nonoombatants  in 
the  Russian-Japanese  War.  where  General 
Nogl,  dtirlng  the  battle  of  Port  Arthur,  sac- 
rificed brigade  after  brigade  rather  than  let 
his  fire  reach  defenseless  persons,  women  and 
children  and  noncoml>atants.  Then  read  an 
Italian  writer's  thesis  written  after  the  Plrst 
World  War  in  defense  of  horrible  warfare 
and  translate  that  Into  Japanese  and  have 
it  accepted  literally  by  a  people  who  were 
admittedly  following,  what  we  know  today, 
were  false  leaders  and  you  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Japanese  change  of  character  and 
what  took  place  at  Nanking  and  other  atroc- 
ity centers.  The  philosophy  of  warfare  took 
a  terrific  chaiige  after  the  last  war.  Writers 
began  putting  forth  the  Ideas  of  horrible 
warfare,  and  the  more  horrible  the  more 
quickly  It  was  to  be  over.  The  sad  part  about 
that  attitude  is  that  when  people  get  an 
idea  from  someone  else  and  not  from  their 
own  experience  and  translate  that  Idea  Into 
their  own  language  and  Into  their  own  way 
of  behaving,  horrible  warfare  becomes  beastly 
warfare,  and  there  Is  much  of  the  last  war 
that  has  to  be  characterized  as  low-down, 
beastly  warfare.  Thus  we  see  that  the  seeds 
which  matured  In  the  destruction  of  Pearl 
Harbor  had  their  beginnings  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Japan  Is  a  nation  that  definitely  wanU  to 
be  led  In  world  affairs.  She  needs  the  asso- 
ciation of  an  honest  mind  and  teacher.  The 
Japanese  people  have  never  onoe  lost  the 
student  attitude.  I  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  the  nation  and  ctUture  of  Japan  is  de- 


void of  much  that  is  their  own,  because  they 
are  not.  But  I  do  want  to  leave  with  you 
the  thought  that  every  act  of  Japan  dnoe 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Perry  and  the  rtPclaioa 
of  the  Japanese  leaders  to  take  uj.^n  them- 
selves Western  ways  has  been  an  act  of  fol- 
lowing aiid  not  of  leadersbip.  As  long  as 
Japan  had  the  leadership  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  she  had  a 
constructive  leadership.  I  am  not  odvooat- 
ing  an  American -Japanese  alliance,  but  the 
war  has  put  us  in  a  position  at  either  being 
good  neighbors,  of  assuming  the  teacher -stu- 
dent attitude,  or  of  completely  withdrawing 
and  allowing  friendships  to  be  sought  In  lam 
helpful  centers,  ss  they  were  when  Japan 
looked  to  Italy  and  Germany  as  friends  and 
broke  with  their  former  allies,  the  British, 
and  her  association  with  us. 

Now,  if  there  is  to  be  the  student -teaefaM- 
poeition  plus  good  nelghborimess,  because 
the  good-neighbor  policy  must  work  east  and 
west  as  well  as  north  and  south,  we  hsve  an 
obligation  to  perform.  If  we  will  do  our 
part  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Japan  vtIU  do  hers. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  clearly  In 
mind  what  It  Is  that  the  United  States  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  in  Japan.  Our  objec- 
tives are  not  secret.  They  have  been  stated 
clearty  and  firmly  many  time*.  They  are 
objectives  that  are  entirely  in  harmony  with 
the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
were  endorsed  by  all  the  major  Allies  at  Pots- 
dam. What  we  desire  is  the  full  demUitarl- 
sation  of  Japan  and  the  removal  of  obstacles 
which  thwart  democratic  activities  in  Japa- 
nese society.  At  the  same  time  we  will  allow 
the  Japanese  pe<^le  every  opportunity  to 
resume  a  peaceful  and  respectable  place  In 
the  world. 

I  said  before  that  the  primary  req>onsl- 
bility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Allied 
objectives  rested  with  the  United  States— 
that  the  future  of  Japan  would  be  deter m- 
Ired  largely  by  our  actions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, also  a  dear  limitation  on  our  respon- 
sibility. We  cannot  create  democracy  in 
Japan,  for  democracy,  as  General  MacArthur 
has  said  and  we  all  know,  "is  a  thing  largely 
of  the  q>lrlt."  General  Marshall,  echoing  the 
ideals  of  Lee,  which  he  undoubtedly  planted 
in  hU  heart  as  a  youth  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  has  defined  it  in  a  way  that 
Jefferson  wotild  applaud  and  at  the  same 
time  reoltae  that  his  teachings  were  ss  much 
a  part  of  American  leadership  today  as  be 
hoped  they  would  be  when  be  wrote  that  he 
and  Adams  would  yet  look  down  from  heaven 
with  Joy  at  the  fulfillment  of  this  great 
dream.  Marshall's  words  should  be  tau^t 
to  every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America, 
should  be  translated  and  mode  part  of  the 
education  of  each  youth  iu  JaptiU.  These 
are  his  words: 

"I  realize  that  the  word  'democracy'  is  given 
many  interpreUtions.  To  the  Amn-ican 
Government  and  citizens  it  has  a  baalc  mean- 
ing. We  believe  that  human  beings  kave 
certain  inalienable  rights — that  is,  rights 
which  may  not  be  given  or  taken  away. 

nntey  Indude  the  right  oC  every  indlvtdaal 
to  devek^  his  mind  and  his  soul  In  the  ways 
of  his  own  choice,  free  of  fear  and  coercion — 
provided  only  that  he  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  To  us  a  society  is  not 
democratic  if  noen  who  respect  the  righu 
of  their  fellowmen  are  not  free  to  express 
their  own  beliefs  and  oMWrfcOnns  without 
fear  ttiat  they  may  be  saatebad  away  from 
their  home  and  family.  To  us  a  sodety  U 
not  free  if  law-abiding  dtisens  live  in  fear 
of  being  denied  the  right  to  work  or  dqirlvsd 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happl- 


Surely  I  will  be  excused  for  a  mnment'a 
diversion  to  say  what  I  have  said  ae  many 
times  that  the  outetandlng  characteristic  In 
our  world  leadership  in  the  World  War  Is  that 
our  great  generals  and  adaalcals  sre  states- 
men first  and  military  genlosea  second.  U 
this  Is  not  a  complete  proof  of  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 
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soldiery,  I  do  not  know  what 

be.     An  almoet  day-to-day  asso- 

our  Secretaries  of  War  and  the 

the  war  period  gave  me  a  re- 

pproclatlon    of    the    basic    idealism 

^rlay  their  acU. 

to  a  way  of  life  a  long  time  in 
Our  legitimate  objective  and 
we  can  hope  to  accomplish  to  to 
ind  permit  to  grow  in  Japan  tboae 
under     which     democracy     can 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  remain 
against  a  revival  of  forces  which, 
ort  time  ago,  were  calling  for  » 
jraia  war"  against  us  and  crash- 
in  mad  suicidal  dlvea  on  our  naval 
jet  us  make  no  mistake:  militarism 
to  not  a  mere  surface  phenomenon 
a  few  genarata  and  admirals.    It  to 
'i^ianlfestatkm  of  imiutlon  of  evils 
the  West  and  the  tragedy  which 
>cople  who  cast  off  decent  ideals  to 
ate  leadership. 

of  the  occupation  has  fallen  into 

categories:  Demilitarization,  po- 

reorlentatlon,  and  economic 

In  considering  each  of  these 

to  remember  that  the  actual 

a^mtntotering  the  policies  has  rested 
tb«  Japanese  Ooveriunent.  oper- 
the  authority  and  supervision  of 
commander  lor  the  allied  powers. 
Unglble   result   to  seen  In  the 
of  Japanese  mlllury   power. 
very  short  time  after  the  surren- 
In  the  homeland  were  completely 
and   armaments  production   was 
to  a  halt.    When  the  Japanese  had 
tiiMt  aaalgnoMnts.  they  were  or- 
dtoablv*  tta«lr  war  and  naval  mtn- 
rhen  came  the  return  of  the  pioneers 
expansion— the  6.C00.00O  civilians 
scattered  In  outposts  throughout 
In  Asia.    This  tremendous  Job 
„  was  completed  by  the  end  of 
for  large  number*  of  Japanese 
,  still  held  by  the  Russians.     Still 
pha^e  of  demllltarlaatton  baa  been 
crimes  trials.     Th«M  have  been  con- 
wlth    justice.    In    addition    to    the 
'rlminals    still    undergoUig    trial    In 
icorea  of  other  Japanese  hi»ve  been 
answer  for  the  flagrant  atrocltlee 
nltted  against  the  help'.ess  during 
Tbeae  trtato  receive  full  publicity 
•o  that  the  ordinary  people  may 
what   depths  of  wlckedneae   their 
descended 

the   complete   daatruetion    of 

ctirrent  ability  to  wafe  war  to  not 

perpetual  Inaurance  against  a  re- 

milltary  power.     In  the  long  run  the 

on  of  militarism  m\wt  depend  upon 

growth  of  the  democratic  idea 

the  Japanese  people      It   to  at  thto 

allied  policy  that  the  problem  of 

..■atlon  mergea  with  the  larger  ques- 

poUtical  and  social  reorientation  and 

c  reconstruction. 

we  should  attempt  In  these  fields  to 
ibltohment    ct    aa    environment    in 
shlch  win  piitlninii   the  people  of 
to  •  pMceful  reeolvtlon  of  tre- 
miaawiiwnfii     We  aboiild  Introduce 
y««rs  the  nonmaterlal  aspecto  of 
of  years  of  western  culture — the 
the  Renaissance,  political  liberal- 
humanlam — In  short,  all  thoae 
^fOrltual  value*  which  have  tmm" 
material  advance  of  the  weet.    Mt, 
to  that,  the  oMwt  of  all  ChtaM* 
culture,  haeed  as  It  waa  upon  a  deep 
atlve  sttidy  of  the  Chlneee  daa- 
_  be  revttaliaed  and  brought  to  life 
auspice*  of  teachers  who  have  ac- 
theory  of  the  dignity  o<  the  Indl- 
the  aollM  oC  tM  iiiuywH  of 
....  whicHaprlBcfnMiiaBaMiplaMa 
inctpie  of  Inbennt  rlfht  in  the  In- 
and  above  all  tb*  great  principle 
nunenu  are  instituted  not  for  their 
p^rpettiation  nor  their  own  good,  but 
peo|>le  they 
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To  bring  about  the  desired  reorientat 
of  Japanese  society,  every  phase  of  Japani 
life  must  be  affected.    The  initial  targeU  ' 
ready  aimed  at  are  the  feudal  compom 
of  the  social  structure  and  elements  In  pul 
life  which  had  championed  totalitarian! 
These  Impediments  to  freedom  had  to  t)e  u| 
rooted  and  swept  into  obscurity  before  ar 
constructive  measures  could  be  undertaki 
Therefore,  thovuands  of  persons  In  govei 
ment.  business,  education,  and  public  Inform 
mation  were  screened.     Scores  cf  Japi         ' 
with  militaristic  leaning  have  already 
excluded  from  public  life.    Furthermore, 
thought-control    police — the    dreaded 
pei-tal — have  been  aboltohed.  and  theji 
patriotic  ■D*latt*a.  aneh  as  the  Black 
have  been  tflBMHatf. 

State  Shlntotsm,  chief  perpetrator  of 
imperial    divinity    concept,    has    been    at 
tohed.    Thto  to  not  the  great  revolution  whic 
many  writers  have  stressed.    The  Shinto  M 
ligion.  even  in  my  day.  was  a  religion  wit* 
a  theology,  without  a  hierarchy,  and  ev( 
without  a  system  of  morals,  excepting  for    ' 
influence  which  those  priests  who  did 
and    who   understood   the   Chinese   cli 
might     have     accepted.     Ancestor     woi 
alone  had  little  state  significance  until  it 
pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  by  westemc 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Jie  whole  ni 
tlon  to  become  Chrutlan,  as  was  the  pli 
in  order  that  natlonaltom  might  properly 
accepted,   since,   thoughtlessly.  It  had 
pointed  out  that  nationalism,  as  a  state  U 
bad  developed   only   in   Christian  count 
The  scheme  was  t<x  the  Crown  Prince  to 
come  a  Chrtotlan  and  that   when  he  si 
cecded    to    the   emperorship    the   tranaltK 
would  be  easy. 

At  this  time  It  was  pointed  out  that. 
Shinto  were  made  t«  stand  for  the  <    it  eel 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  evo.   cU 
the  Weet,  Shlntolsm  could  becooM  a 
religion  and  made  into  a  political 
to  develop  the  theory  of  national  pat: 
The  Mikado  cult  has  ceased  to  op«'. 
the  realm  of  mysticism.    The  Empcr<      Hi 
hlto.  has  been  huroaniaed  and  placeu 
conatituilonally   and   in   practice  on  a 
comparable  with   that   of   King  Oe<  ■  <e 
Kngland.    In  my  day  the  Mikado  cu 
political  necessity,  had  not  become  so 
versally   accepted   that   those   few   tcnchj 
who  talked  about  the  development 
Japaneee   Constitution    and   compa:>.J 
Bmperor's  political  position  to  that  of 
Ring  of  England,  were  Interfered  with.    I 
member  one  debate  In  Parliament  where 
was  openly  one  and.  while  the  member 
Parliament  was  chided  because  he  was^ 
minded  of  the  fact  that  the  constlt 
carried  the  provision  of  the  inviolabl 
the  Bmperor,  it  did  not  seem  then 
treason  to  discuss  the  point. 

While  the  effect  of  theee  prellmlni 
were  spreading  through  Japan,  the  Ji 
neee  Oovemment  waa  pushed  into  a 
of  actions  designed  to  establtoh  a  ^  u-^u 
genuine  democracy.  Restrictions  ou 
cal.  civil,  and  rellgiotu  liberty  came  to^ 
end  and  thousands  of  political  pri^oni " 
potential  leaders  of  a  new  Japan—  re 
lossert  The  notoriously  brutal  Jap^  •  « 
lice  received  a  reechooling  in  prac  .  p« 
common  decency  and  courtesy.  New 
books  in  geography,  history,  and  morals 
Japan  in  an  entirely  different  light 
the  pupUs  of  the  elementary  and 
tchools. 

The  press,  the  radio,  and  the  screen 
experienced  a  new  freedom.    They 
be  the  mouthpiece  of  olBclaldom  and 
liberty  was  limited  only  for  the  Intereal 
AUied  objective*. 

One   of   the   mo*t   far^reachlnf   cl 
concerned  the  wtimen  of  Japan  whoee 
tion    in   society   had   long    been   bac" 
They    were    granted    legal    equality, 
change  cannot  be  nMurbaJ  aC  aa  a 
theoretical  one  as  soaa*  erttlei  have 
to  do.    That  the  women  will  czerclaa 
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the  absence  of  large  Importe  at  fertUlaers 
there  to  more  Ukely  to  be  a  drop  In  output. 
Then  remember  that  Japan's  major  cities 
«Mte  destroyed.  Familiar  as  the  Japanese 
are  to  overnight  destruction,  sudi  as  the 
Toityo  earthquake  and  ftre  of  *23,  the  Osaka 
and  Aomori  fires,  and  the  volcanic  ertiptions, 
yet  the  destruction  of  her  cities  on  a  scale 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  destruc- 
tion in  any  country  in  Burope  makes  it  too 
much  for  us  to  eipact  them  not  to  have 
greater  economic  consequences. 

It  to  dear  that  Japan's  sole  hope  of  main- 
taining even  a  tolerable  standard  of  living 
dq>ends  upon  the  redevelopment  of  peaceful 
foreign  trade.  Until  thto  can  be  done,  the 
United  States  must  advance  essential  food 
supplies.  It  to  hardly  necessary  to  straa  that 
If  widespread  starvation  takes  place  In  Jtapan, 
not  only  would  our  democratic  objectives  be 
(tafeated,  but  the  security  of  the  occupation 
Itaelf  would  be  placed  in  costly  jeopardy. 
The  Japanese  authorities  hsve  been  prodded 
Into  developing  the  most  eqtiitable  dtotribu- 
tlon  of  food  supplies.  Beyond  this  the  re- 
•ponslbillty  resta  with  the  i>eople  of  the 
Vyntted  States  snd  with  thetr  Oongreas  to 
make  available  basic  asstotance  until  eco- 
nomic recovery  reaches  the  point  where 
Japan  to  once  again  self-sustaining. 

At  present  three  factors  hamper  Jspan's 
recovery:  The  economic  break-down  and  ex- 
haustion within  Japan;  the  faUure  of  the 
Allies  to  settle  finally  the  reparations  prob- 
lem; and  the  barriers  to  free  Japanese  trade 
In  the  vrorid  markeU.  In  each  o(  these  in- 
stances, only  initial  corrective  maaMi have 

been  taken. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Japaneee  themselves 
do,  however,  we  must  recogniae  that  ulti- 
mately the  tempo  of  Jspaneee  recovery  to 
Intricately  related  to  Allied  policy  on  the 
qoeation  of  reparations  and  foreign  trade. 
The  principle  of  compensating  the  victims  of 
Japanese  aggression  with  a  part  of  Japan's 
productive  capacity  to  recogxitnd  by  aU  the 
Allied  powers.  But  It  to  imperative  that  the 
Japanese  be  advised  ss  quickly  as  possible 
on  the  precise  terms  of  the  reparations  set- 
ttMBCnt.  Until  thto  to  done  they  cannot  go 
farward  with  their  recovery  plans.  In  the 
case  of  foreign  trade,  the  Japaneee  will  be 
pararttted  some  private  tra^ttng  after  Au- 
gaM  IS.  But  thto  to  only  s  partial  solution. 
Japan  must  be  able  to  purchase  essentlsl 
noostrateglc  raw  msterials  freely  abroad. 
iMg  to  sell  finished  products  In  the  world 
Baitete.  Thto  may  run  coimter  to  the  views 
at  eome  aelftoh  Interest  In  the  Allied  na- 
tions, but  the  alternatives  are  a  cotitlnuous 
drain  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
or  mass  stanpatloD  in  Japan.  These  are  the 
Ineacapahla  raalttles  of  the  situation. 

But  recardlaaa  of  the  dtotress  caused  by 
bad  economic  ooodltlans.  Japan  must  be 
gtiided  from  that  most  fatal  of  aU  premise*— 
thst  to  feed  the  people  must  come  first,  so- 
cial and  political  reforms  after.  That  to  the 
faUacy  to  which  Italy  has  sunk  with  such 
fatal  results  to  the  good,  well-being  of  that 
jTMt  paople.  My  plea  to  that  political,  so- 
da!, »"^<  economic  upbuilding  go  hand  in 
band,  for  Uiey  are  related. 

The  destruction  of  Japan  was  so  com- 
plete, her  defest  so  colossal,  and  her  govern- 
mental changes  eo  revolutionary  that  there 
to  no  other  way  out  for  Japan,  excepting  to 
■tlimnt  to  ba  a  fooi  atudent  and  a  good 
■dgbbor  fw—^<Mi  aaBaa,  therefore,  to  the 
only  guide  which  Japan  need  foUow.  tet 
pure  ooannon  seoae  wUl  not  aee  us  through 
In  our  end  of  what  must  be  a  bargain.  We 
bava  got  to  appreciate  our  sttident.  IVo 
^acbsr  to  successftil  if  he  has  no  sympathy 
for.  appreciation  and  comprehension  of  hto 
•ttadent.  To  know  Japan,  therefore,  to  un- 
derstand her  basic  Ideato.  to  appreciate  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  her  charactertetles 
bacQOisa  our  prime  essential.  We  must  oaaaa 
to  be  ssttefled  with  following  a  policy  of 
rather  ill -trained  tmsympsthetlc  expert*. 


Economically  Japan  has  alvrays  been  de- 
pendent upon  our  trade;  more  than  ever 
that  will  be  the  esse.  The  invoition  of 
nylon  and  Its  unlvoeal  acceptance  by  the 
IjMlles  of  the  world  may  bring  an  economic 
repercussion  upon  the  Japanese  silk  industry 
from  which  it  cannot  recover.  Nylon  and 
war  have  both  got  to  be  overcome.  But 
Japan's  success  economically  to  more  certain 
than  it  has  ever  been  if  she  can  remain 
free  from  the  destructive  burdens  of  a  ter- 
rible taxation  which  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain her  unnatural  armamente.  Thus  Japan 
economically  faces  the  new  world  with  skill, 
abundance  of  labor,  organisational  ability, 
a  knowledge  of  knowing  how  to  work  to- 
gether, and  a  craftemanship  unexcelled. 
Given  theee  factors  plttt  a  halfWay  decent 
market  she  will  succeed.  That  she  will  have 
that  market  depends  upon  us.  We  vrill  have 
to  do  some  adjusting  there.  Japan's  skill 
In  meeting  the  demands  of  consumers  In 
almost  any  line  was,  you  remember,  so  much 
a  factor  before  the  war  that  those  vrbo  Judged 
war  entirely  on  the  basto  of  economic  com- 
petition felt  that  she  and  her  selling  abil- 
ities must  be  destroyed.  T^us  if  we  liecome 
her  sponsor  and  her  economic  ally  in  rais- 
ing her  own  standard  of  living  and  help  her 
to  get  her  goods  into  the  markete  of  the 
world  she  will  become  a  profitable  ally,  not 
only  to  us  but  to  the  whole  world. 

Socially  Japan  must  of  neoeesity  work  for 
the  ratolng  of  standards  In  the  rest  of  Asia 
or  she,  like  oureelves.  will  be  overcome  by 
lower  standards .  if  the  thesto  that  poverty 
anywhere  sllects  the  living  standards  every- 
where to  true.  If  we  have  learned  so  well 
that  war  anywhere  to  the  concern  of  all 
everywhere,  then  Japan  can  join  enthusiasti- 
cally with  us  in  attempting  to  arrange  her 
econ<nny  so  that  her  standards  may  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  the  standards 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Japanese  money  system  to.  of  eoutae. 
completely  destroyed.  But  we  have  there  a 
people  who  have  been  used  to  a  stable  cur- 
rency and  that  can  be  assured  them  again 
by  assoctotlon  with  us.  Her  yen  should  be 
pinned  to  otn-  dollar. 

Politically  we  need  not  fear  a  return  to 
any  philoaophy  at  all  which  to  distasteful 
to  our  American  demoa^tk  Ideato  If  we  will 
but  give  the  Japaneee  people  a  chance  again 
to  read  and  study  about  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  stich  other  American  leader*  a* 
every  Japanese  schoolboy  studied  dtalng 
the  development  of  the  Japaneee  school  sys- 
tem. The  war  was  carried  on  by  leaders  who 
were  as  false  to  the  Japanese  traditions  as 
they  were  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Japcmese  people  a  generation  and  a  half 
ago.  as  they  were  false  to  world  thought. 
Japan  can  again  be  brought  Into  the  steter- 
hood  of  nations  with  the  Rtolng  Sun  as  a 
token  of  a  restoration  of  an  old  aspiring,  an 
old  striving,  cnished  by  the  rise  in  the  world 
of  a  false  doctrine  of  the  notion  of  a  single 
will  in  a  stete  under  the  leadership  of  dte- 
honest,  Hi-trained,  overambltiotM  Hitlers. 
BCussoUnto,  Matsuokas,  and  Tojos. 

Under  the  old  theory,  the  Bmperor  owned 
all  of  the  land  and  all  of  the  people  and  was 
father  of  all.  Theee  concepte  are  taken  from 
the  theories  put  Into  the  Chlneee  characters. 
The  people  in  s  paternal  aoise  were  never 
forgotten.  They  had  no  rlghta,  but  they 
needed  no  rlghta  because  the  Bmperor  was 
all  benevolent.  That  was  theory.  We  hsve 
today  In  Japan  a  constitution  based  upon  our 
own  American  notion  that  government*  eUst 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  that  govem- 
menta  themselves  have  no  rlghta  but  that  the 
rlghta  belong  to  the  people,  that  the  prop- 
erty to  the  property  of  the  people  and  the 
govemmecta  only  u»e  the  property  for  the 
people's  benefit  and  for  puUie  me.  The 
Bmperor  In  thto  picture  to  a  guardian,  there- 
fore, of  the  people's  property  and  the  peo- 
ple's vrell -being.  That,  too,  to  theory.  It  to 
the  key  to  American-Japaneee  ooofMratlan. 


T<i*dershlp  In  Japan,  no  doubt,  will 
from  tbm  people  inaplxed  by  these  Ideato  and 
the  Bmperor  will  be  an  interpreter  uf  the 
pec^le^  a^alratlons.  Think  that  through  as 
you  oonalder  the  whole  of  Asia  and  see  iX  It 
to  an  exaggeration  to  aay  that  the  making  of 
new  Asia  will  undoubtedly  come  under 
Japaneee  leadership.  The  culmlnstton  of 
the  American  revolution  to  not  yet  complete, 
but  tt  to  surely  on  the  way. 

Thto  to  what  I  said  in  IMS:  "The  after-war 
world  will  be  a  world  with  the  center  of 
interest  shifted  away  from  the  Western 
Hemtophere  to  the  east.  Asto.  like  Burope,  to 
allied  with  distant  powers  and  divided  with- 
in. Tet,  the  preponderance  of  Asiatic  popu- 
lations will  throw  the  center  of  gravity  to 
the  East«*n  Hemisphere.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  Asto  has  been  a  world  pmblani. 
Now  it  to  the  vrorid  proMem.  Tb*  estofllets 
in  which  the  four  major  AIIU*  >ilto, 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain- 
are  fighting  are  Asiatic  conflicta.  But  long 
after  Asia  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  theater 
of  military  operations  it  will  be  predominant; 
for  the  three  greatest  social,  political,  and 
economic  revolutions — the  Chinese,  the  In- 
dian, and  the  Rtisslan — are  eaeentlally  Asiatic. 

**Our  fundamental  concepte  of  democracy 
and  our  religious  and  political  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  hto  inherent 
rights  are  necessary  to  the  solving  not  only 
of  Europe's  problems  but  also  at  Aala's.  Our 
belief  in  the  rlghta  of  revolution  gives  us 
confidence  in  the  face  of  change.  Wltli 
faith,  then.  In  our  Idealtom,  the  world  ^11 
go  farward  as  it  follows  American  leadership." 

If  my  prediction  to  true,  the  place  for 
Japan  In  the  fulfillmmt  of  the  prophecy  to 
plainly  seen  when  we  catch  the  spirit  of  her 
new  constitution.  Our  whole  success  de- 
pends upon  our  being  able  to  keep  the 
thought  of  th*  leadership  in  Japan  In  bar- 
mony  with  what  we  eald  in  our  psychotogloal 
warfare  and  to  build  the  future  Japan  upon 
What  we  told  the  Japanese  a'as  their  own 
Ideals  as  taught  them  dtirlng  the  beet  part 
of  the  Melji 
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or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 


Uf  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTISD  STATBB 

Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr  HOEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Ricobd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Remedy  Worse  Than  Disease." 
wliich  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  under  date  of  November  2, 1947. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Hon.  Jose- 
phus  Daniels,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  8  years  dviring  President  Wood- 
row  Wiison's  administration,  and  who 
completed  8  years  of  service  as  Ambac- 
sador  to  Mexico  in  1941. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  been  active  in  prooaot- 
ing  good  race  relationship  throughout  his 
kmg  and  eventful  public  career,  and  tn 
this  editorial  he  discusses  calmly  and 
dispassionately  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee. 

I  iJso  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an- 
other editorial.  enUUed  "Ayoock  Char- 
tered the  Way."  from  the  same  news- 
paper, be  Inserted  immediately  foUowing 
the  first  editorial. 

Gov.  Charles  B.  Aycoek  led  the  edu- 
cational movement  In  North  Carolina 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSION. 


Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  November  2.  1M7| 


IT    WOBSS   THAI*    DISB.\SB 

IBM.  President  Truman  ap- 

%  committee,  with  Charles  E.  Wilson 
luiown  as  the  President's  Com- 
yn  CivU  Rights.  The  service  m- 
>f  this  committee  waa  thus  stated 
official   statement   from    the   White 


committee  Is  authorized  on  behalf 

]  ^resident  to  Inquire  Into  and  to  de- 

whether  and  In  what  respect  cxirrent 

lurea  and  the  authority 

^  by  Federal.  State,  and 

go  remments  may  be  strengthened  and 

to  safeguard   the   clvU   rights   of 

peoble 


reek  the  committee  made  public  Its 

a  178  page  pamphlet.     A  digest  of 

appeared    In    Thursday's    News 

and  other  papers.     A  careful 

of    the    exhaustive   report,    accom- 

}y  charts,  discloaes  that  substantially 

recemmendatlons  of  the  committee  may 

ed  up  In  these  14  points: 

the  48  sovereign  States  should  be 

or  reduced  to  the  stattis  of  the 

provinces,  most  clvU  rights  questions 

kdmlnlstered   by  Fedtfal   appointive 

with  powers  equal  to  those  of  the 

the  Judiciary. 

no  individual  or  firm  be  permitted 

smpioyment  to  any  person  unless  ap- 

by  a  board  with  the  power  to  klU  or 

I  live  under  a  so-called  Pair  Kmploy- 

Ffractlces  Act. 

majorities  have   no  nghta   equal 
of  minorities, 
whereas  in  State  enforcement  oi 
43  clvU  rlghta  there  are  so  many  mls- 
of   Justice   that   thU   function   of 
govem^ient  as  to  minorities  be  transferred 
to  Was  ilngton. 

ft.  Tt  at  there  shall  be  no  segregation  in 
Khoolsr eoUaces,  chiu«hes  or  elsewhere. 

suffrage  and  election  laws  be  ei- 
enacted  and  enfon^ed  by  the  Pederal 

unless  the  Statee  agree  to  be  the 

of  leglBlatton  giving  sovereign  power 

cr  commlsskxaa  appointed  by  the 

Oovemment. 

Tliat  no  funds  from  the  Pederal  Treas- 

oUeetad  from  aU  the  States,  can  be 


employed  for  education,  health,  or  the  publl 
welfare   In  any  State   where  aegregatlon 
practiced  In  schools  or  hospitals  and  aid 
the  poor  or  in  transportation. 

8.  That  a  Pederal  board  shaU  enforce 
pllance  with  the  polteSes  of  nondlscrli 
tton  and  a  permanent  commission  to  Inst 
civil   rlghu  and  make  the   PBI  a  sort 
gestapo. 

0.  That   Pederal    control   of   housing    ai 
renting  be  adopted. 

10.  That  in  the  armed  forces  all  races  shi 
bivouac  together  and  end  ail  segregation. 

11.  That  the  requirements  for  voting  ' 
preacrlbed  by  the  Pederal  Government  1 
ginning  with  a  congressional  act  to  fort 
poll-tax  payment  as  a  voting  prerequisite 

12.  That  Congress  enact  an  antllynch 

13.  That  steps  be  taken  to  have  a  rehei 
and  change  of  the  decisions  of  the  Bupi 
Court  on  dvU  rlgbU  cases  In  1883  and  tl 
substitution   of   the   dissenting   opinion 
Jiistlce  Harlan. 

14.  That    the   decisions   of   the    Suprej 
Court,  beginning  with  lU  decision  In  PI"* 
v.  Ferguson.  In  1896.  which  held  that  - 
gatlon  was  not  discriminatory  be  overtur 

In  long  and  elaborate  arguments  and  cil 
tlon  of  history,  the  committee  seeks  to  Jv 
tlfy  these  14  radical  steps  that  would  tt" 
of  the  Pederal  Government  the  sort  of 
ernment  that  Alexander  Hamilton  deal 
minus  the  king  he  preferred,  to  the  sort 
government  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Mr 
laon  set  ud — one  that  has  been  an  IndlssoU-* 
Federal  Government  with  fixed  and  liar' 
power,  with  sovereign  indestructible  St 
functioning  in  all  fields  not  assigned  to 
central  government. 

The  committee  has  gone  far  afield  from 
Instructions  given  by  President  Truman 
creatlnij  the  committee,  and  discussed  wl 
should  be  done  with  reference  to  communi 
and  other  issues  that  are  not  direcUy  relal 
to  civil  righU. 

The  long  report  contains  little  or  no 
ence  to  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Stal 
local  governmenu  or  the  many  consplci 
actions  of  ofllcials  In  the  Southern  StaU 
uphold  all  the  laws  and  secure  the  civil 
other  rlghU  of  Negroes  in  the  South. 
there  runs  like  a  thread  tlirough  the  enl 
voluminous  report  an  emphasis  and  dent 
atlon  of   the  cases  where   the   States 
failed  m  their  duties.     Stress  U  laid  on  fl 
urea  In  cerUln  Southern  SUtes  to  put 
men  guilty  of  lynchlngs.     The  report  of  c 
demnation  of  these  failures  Is  not  more  set 
than   were  contained   in   the   press   and^ 
officials  in  those  States  stained  by  the  f  al* 
to  convict  lynchers.     While  magnifying 
denouncing— and  properly— lynching  the 
no  word   of   condemnation   of   those   r 
of  the  rapes  for  which  the  crime  has 
frequently  been  resorted  to,  or  the  Indi 
tlon  felt  by  most  southern  people  who 
.  portrayed  as  guilty  of  prejudice  against 
Negro.    A  Russian  reading  the  horrible  re' 
ol  lynchlngs — and  condemnation  cannc 
too  severe — would  feel  Justified  in  the  ■ 
derous  stateuienis  some  of  their  spok 
have  brotttteast  about  American  wroi 
minority  ptNips.     The  report  does  not 
cate    that    this    most    heinous    crime 
shamed  the  States  where  they  occurred 
greatly  decreased  and  that  public  opinK 
the  South  Is  as  strong  In  condemnatlc 
lynching  as  the  members  of  this  conunll 
They  wrlU  as  If  the  crime  wovUd  cease 
stanter  if  the  Federal  Government  had  ' 
authority. 

The  authcws  of  this  report  seem  to  be 
sessed  by  the  need  of  turning  over  the  [ 
tectlon  of  civil  rights  to  Federal  boanUr 
commissions  and  other  officials.    The  hi"' 
of  the  enforcement  of  laws  by  the  P« 
authorities  does  not  Justify  the  belief 
they  are  sacrosanct  and  there  would 
miscarriages  ot  Justice  by  turning  o\ 
prosecution    to    Federal    officials.     They ' 
human  and  their  record  of  convicting 


Dt  Justify  such  iu- 
DUld  be  well  if  they 
power  proposed  by 
t  it  Is  nowhere  said  in 
be  relegated  to  the 
leral   officials  given 
bre  Is  no  escape  from 
J  reading    the   various 
Emendations, 
rs  In  America  today 
lead  the  trusts  which 
|w.    It  U  the  duty  of 
snt    to    protect    the 
iforclng    that    law. 
^wyers  and  plenty  of 
le   record   of  convlc- 
Not  only  have  vlo- 
en  Jailed  but  there 
Btlons    and    In    these 
Kve   been   little   more 
rut.     With  that  rec- 
I  convict  the  profiteers 
In   war    contracts, 
lall  would  be  well  by 
[rights  prosecution  to 
-particularly    since 
imends      permanent 
lid  Woodrow  Wilson, 
narrow." 
Ite  report  of  Injustices 
Injustice  to   any 
weak— Is   a   dlsgruce 
intry.     Denial  ol  the 
ayment  of  poll  tax  Is 
has  been   ended   in 
the  way  out.     LACk 
facilities  Is  Indefensl- 
le  South  any  hvck  is 
[authors  recognize  the 
with  a  larger  num- 
other  parts  cf  the 
kte    that    Mississippi 
Jits  Income  for  educa- 
Jonly  spends  2.61    per- 
Imeans  »400  per  claas- 
?pl  and  M.lOO  in  New 
school  children,  both 
3uth's  basic  InublUty 
educational  opjwrtu- 
^r  sections  of  the  Na- 

ement,  what  dcMiS  the 

A    majority    advocate 

aid  sorely  needed  In 
Southern  Stat(«  are 
fchlte  and  Negro  chll- 
lool — a  proposal  which 
I  equivalent  to  a  denial 

for  the  children  of 
Drt  states  that  all  the 
^cur  In  advocatlrg  the 

the  South:  "Knil  seg- 

urge    starving    your 

[who    understands    the 

[have  better  schools  for 

pvocate  the  policy  rec- 

rlty  of  the  committee. 
»ve  printed  the  :iame8 
lid  not  favor  giving  aid 
whose    constlt  Jtlons 

Dls  for  the  races, 
eny  Federal  funds  for 
'^Is  segregation  in  the 
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accompanled  by  a  de- 
lools.    every    mari    who 

lent  knows  the  :ender 
ndltloned  would  not  be 
sal  is  a  "promise  to  the 

the  hope." 
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gatlon  of  the  Negro  In  Harlem  and  lack  of 
welcoming  him  above  the  Potomac. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  meodbers  of  the  committee,  but 
portions  of  the  report  breathe  ignorance  of 
and  prejtidlce  against  the  Bouth.  It  Is  al- 
leged that  the  South  has  race  prejudices  and 
that  Its  segregation  laws  are  proof  of  preju- 
dice. The  South  is  no  more  free  from  It — 
maybe  not  so  much  so — as  the  people  in  New 
York  who  segregate  the  Negroes  in  Harlem 
and  wouldn't  let  a  Negro  family  live  on  Fifth 
Avenue  or  enter  Groton  or  its  other  like 
schools.  Prejudice.  Injustice,  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  Negroes  who  have  come  far 
from  slavery  Is  indefensible.  They  should  be 
treated  with  justice,  paid  well  for  good  work, 
afforded  educational  advantages,  given  fair 
trials  in  courts,  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote 
when  they  poesess  the  required  qualifications, 
and  given  friendship  and  help.  Most  folks 
In  the  South  give  these  things  more  and  more. 
The  Negroes  In  the  South  are  advancing,  own- 
ing more  homes  and  getting  better  wages  as 
they  are  In  other  parts  of  the  cbuntry.  These 
better  conditions,  with  good  will  and  friend- 
ship, should  grow  and  be  reciprocal.  They 
cannot  be  advanced  by  such  exaggerated  and 
prejudiced  statements  as  abound  in  this  re- 
port or  by  turning  over  all  protection  of  rights 
to  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

With  no  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  cf 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  approval 
of  the  good  portions  and  the  information  the 
report  contains,  the  carrying  out  of  the  rec- 
ommendations would  not  abate  any  cf  the 
situations  which  the  members  wish  to  act 
upon.     It  might  aggravate  them. 

The  remedy  propoaed  would  prove  worse 
than  the  disease,  a  disease  that  needs  heal- 
ing rather  than  the  proposed  surgeon's  knife. 
It  is  not  certain  that  a  well-meaning  com- 
mittee has  not  dug  up  more  snakes  than  can 
be  killed. 

(Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  November  4,  19471 

ATCOCK  CHASTID  THE  WAT 

In  declining  to  agree  with  the  report  of 
President  Trtunan's  Committee  on  ClvU 
Rights  as  to  the  end  of  segregation  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  South,  the  people  of  this  and 
other  Southern  States  are  actuated  by  no 
feeling  that  mUltates  against  opening  doors 
to  education  and  advancement  of  the  Negro 
than  those  misguided  friends  who.  while 
segregating  him  in  the  North,  demand  that 
the  South  shall  depart  from  separate  schools 
and  separate  churches  and  separation  In  pub- 
lic assemblies. 

The  Bouth  today  is  guided  by  the  wise 
counsel  of  Gov.  Charles  B.  Ayccck  as  set  forth 
in  1901  in  an  address  to  the  Negroes  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  Negro  State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 
Governor  Aycock  said: 

"What  you  wish,  what  you  need,  more  than 
recognition  by  the  President  or  other  people 
In  authority,  is  the  establishment  among 
fowselves  of  a  society  founded  upon  culture, 
iBltillgence,  and  virtue,  and  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent upon  those  of  a  different  race.  •  •  • 

No  thoughtful,  conservative,  and  upright 
southerner  has  for  your  race  aught  but  the 
kindest  feelings,  and  we  are  all  willing  and 
anxious  to  see  you  grow  into  the  highest 
citizenship  of  which  you  are  capable,  and  we 
are  willing  to  give  our  energies  and  best 
thought  to  aid  you  in  the  great  work  neces- 
sary to  make  you  what  you  are  capable  of, 
and  to  assist  you  In  that  elevation  of  char- 
acter and  of  virtue  which  tends  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  State.  But  to  do  this 
it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  race 
should  remain  distinct,  and  have  a  society 
of  its  own.  Inside  of  your  own  race  you  can 
grow  as  large  and  broad  and  high  as  God 
permlu,  with  the  aid.  sympathy,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  yotir  white  neighbors.  If  you 
can  equal  the  white  race  in  achievement,  in 
scholarship.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  industry. 
In  commerce,   you   will   find  no  generous- 


minded  white  man  who  will  stand  In  your 
way:  but  all  of  them  in  the  South  will  insist 
that  you  sliall  accomplish  this  high  end  with- 
out social  Intermingling.  And  this  Is  well 
for  you:  it  Is  well  for  us;  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  our  section:  it  is  essential  to  the 
education  of  yotir  chUdren  that  you  shall 
accomplish  this  high  end  upon  this  point." 
Nobody  has  compressed  so  much  wisdom 
inio  a  statement  that  should  govern  the 
course  of  members  of  both  races  as  is  found 
in  the  address  of  Governor  Aycock  to  the 
Negroes  of  this  State.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  members  of  the  President's  ClvU 
Rights  Committee  did  not  have  access  to  this 
address  so  tlicy  could  have  incorporated  It 
with  approval  in  their  report. 


The  Impact  of  the  Marshall  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cosmos  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.  an 
organization  of  distinguished  scientific 
and  professional  men,  celebrated  Its 
sixty-ninth  birthday  anniversary  on  the 
evening  of  November  17,  when  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  the  Impact  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  remarks  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  of  th«  Masshaix  Plak 

Once  again  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  come  to  grips  with  destiny,  while  peace 
and  progress  under  freedom  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. UntU  the  First  World  War  was  fotight, 
our  decisions  directly  affected  only  those  who 
lived  within  the  borders  of  our  own  covmtry. 
Now  our  decisions  affect  not  only  ourselves, 
but  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

We  cannot  separate  ourselves  in  this  hour 
of  decision  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It 
must  be  understood  why  this  Is  so  before 
any  Intelligent  Judgment  can  be  reached 
upon  either  the  necessity  or  the  impact  of 
the  Marshall  plan. 

sciEiccc  has  dbsthotxd  isolatiow 

Let  me  begin,  therefore,  by  asserting  that 
we  ourselves  by  our  own  achievements  have 
destroyed  the  isolation  which  once  was  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  from  the 
errors  and  tyrannies  of  other  lands.  By  the 
use  which  we  have  made  of  otir  own  freedom, 
by  the  manner  In  which  we  have  released 
the  individual  energies  of  the  millions  who 
make  up  our  poptilatlon,  we  here  in  the 
United  States  have  wrought  most  of  the 
scientific  advances  which  have  almost  abol- 
ished time  and  distance  and  which  have 
made  the  world  so  small  that  no  part  of  it 
Is  separated  by  more  than  a  few  hours  from 
any  other  part. 

Modem  means  of  communlcatton  and 
transportation  are  essentially  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  have  made 
the  world  what  It  Is  today,  and  we  cannot 
act  as  though  the  tremendous  scientific  and 
technological  progress  of  the  last  fiO  years 
Is  nonexistent. 

imPABAIXSLCD  DZVA8TATIOM 

This,  however.  Is  not  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  ourselver  have  been  the  authors 
of  the  problem  we  must  solve.    It  is  too  easy 


to  forget  the  contribution  that  we  made  to 
the  world  devastation  that  must  now  be  re- 
paired If  freedom  U  to  be  preserved.  BlUer 
prostituted  science  and  technology  to  achieve 
a  total  war.  To  his  side  he  drew  other 
totalitarian  powers  who  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  destroying 
everything  in  their  path  so  that  subjugated 
peoples  would  become  econcmlctdly  as  well 
as  politically  dependent  on  the  new  arbi- 
trary rulers  of  the  world.  When  we  war* 
drawn  Into  the  war  we  finished  the  Job  of 
physical  destruction.  Wa  laid  low  not  only 
the  productive  facilities  of  the  enemy  na- 
tions, but  the  productive  facilities  likewise 
of  those  areas  of  friendly  nations  which  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  By  our  mUltary 
power  we  destroyed  the  physical  capacity  of 
the  people  of  the  devastated  areas  to  support 
themselves. 

More  then  that,  we  destroyed  organised 
government,  by  which  alone  people  can 
maintain  order  and  create  the  conditions 
tmder  which  they  may  support  thwpeelves. 
Upon  the  conquered  peoples  we  have  Im- 
posed what  Is  to  them  an  alien  military  gov- 
ernment. We  knew  from  all  the  written 
history  of  man  that  government  by  force 
cannot  successfully  be  Imposed  upon  any 
people.  Men  were  endowed  with  freedom  by 
their  Creator.  No  earthly  power  can  take  that 
freedom  away.  It  is  our  task  now  to  re- 
verse the  program  of  Hitler  We  must  re- 
pair the  devastation  of  war  in  order  that 
people  everywhere  may  have  liberty  and  may 
be  dependent  upon  themselves  both  eoo- 
nomlcally  and  politically. 

The  military  victory  which  cost  us  the 
lives  of  300.000  young  men.  and  the  broken 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others 
who  wUl  never  be  restored  to  health,  result- 
ed In  destruction  such  as  was  never  before 
wrought  on  this  earth.  The  science  and 
technology  which  we,  like  our  enemies,  also 
used  made  World  War  n  the  most  appalling 
conflict  from  which  mankind  ever  suffered. 
The  issue  before  us  now  is  whether  we  can 
walk  away  from  that  destruction  with  any 
hope  of  realizing  the  objectives  for  which 
the  war  was  fought — the  objectives  of  htonan 
progress  for  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

RZSTOBX    EUBOPCAN    CAFACTTT    OT    SXLT-SUPruai 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  a  proposal  to  help 
the  people  of  Europ*-  to  restore  the  devasta- 
tion of  war  and  thereby  make  themselvee 
once  again  self-supporting.  The  problem 
has  three  general  aspects  which  cannot  be 
separated  one  from  another.  It  has  a  hu- 
manitarian aspect  which  appeals  to  Ameri- 
cans almost  without  exception.  It  also  has 
an  economic  aspect  and  a  political  aspect, 
both  of  which  are  intimately  related  to  the 
scientific  and  technological  achievements 
which  we  utilized  so  successfully  In  fighting 
the  war,  and  both  of  which  are  also  intimate- 
ly related  to  the  ideals  of  human  freedom, 
to  attain  which  we  waged  the  war. 

If  our  contributions  should  be  confined  to 
the  relief  ef  human  suffering,  if  we  should 
neglect  the  obligation  to  help  to  reconstruct 
a  world  in  which  both  the  economic  system 
and  the  political  system  shall  Ije  free,  then 
our  hxmianltarian  doles  wUl  be  wasted,  and 
all  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  made 
during  the  fighting  will  have  been  fruitless. 

There  are  those  who  have  cynically  re- 
ferred to  the  Marshall  plan  as  "operation  rat- 
hole."  I  undertake  to  say  that  if  those 
cynics  should  have  their  way,  the  crass  term 
they  have  invented  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  American  effort  In  the 
lighting  war,  because  nothing  woiild  then  be 
saved  from  the  riiln. 

The  task  before  us  Is  no  essy  one.  It  In- 
volves great  risks— rlrtcs  of  inflation  and  risks 
of  great  drafts  upon  the  commodities  essen- 
tial to  mir  own  future.  The  alternative  is  so 
dreadful  that  we  must  assume  the  risk  If  we 
have  any  determlnaUon  to  perpetuate  the 
American  Ideals  of  living  which  have  been 
cherished  on  this  continent  from  tlie  begtn- 
zilng.     Our  ch(Aoe  now  Uee  between  going 
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bsdlwud  toward  w««kneee  with  the  cynics 
vto^do  not  uiKlerataDd  that  America  Has  be- 
tbe  greatest  nation  in  the  world  with 
eooinuent  oppartuaMlw  and  oWtgattwia,  or 
•oil  I  forward  under  the  cuuiageoui  iMder. 
ahi]  of  those  who  still  carry  In  their  aouls  the 
of  the  futiire  which  Illumined  and  In- 
the  leaders  who  founded  and  preserved 
tbUi  Government. 
n  Acncif  ME*^Ns  oianuuKm  or  mxaou 
Failure  to  reestablish  a  sound  economy  In 
world  by  which  people  can  be  felf-sup- 
g  means  the  destruction  of  these  prln-   » 
oX  free  government  to  which  this  Na- 
has  teen  always  dedicated.    The  people 
<s  country  cannot  hope  to  live  In  pros- 
_ja  security  In  a  world  where  the  people 
^very  other  nation  are  living  in  misery  or 
History  teaches  us  that  dictator- 
arise  out  of  calamity.    When  men  are 
ib!e    of    supporting    tbmamtvm,    snd 
they  are  incapable  of  obtAtntBff  the  in- 
ents  of  self-defense  by  which  to  over- 
tbe  physical  instruments  which  arbl- 
power  can  use  to  suppress  freedom,  then 
surrender   the   right  to  govern   them- 
^.  and  totalitarianism  ensues.    If  we  al- 
totalltarlan'.sra  to  spread  over  the  rest  of 
world  lor  lack  of  Intelligent  and  devoted 
to  our  own  Ideals  of  human  freedom, 
shall  only  be  Inviting  attack. 
Is.  therefore,  the  part  of  wlsdcm  for  us 
courageously  to  adopt  a  policy  of  secxirlng 
ftrjidom  for  other  peoples,  not  by  resort  to 
but  by  contributing  from  our  own  re- 
■oiftrces  to  reestablish  peaceful  living  In  the 
de  astated  areas  of  the  world.    That  Is  my 
In^pretatlon  of  the  purpoa*  of  the  Mar- 
plan. 

wiiT  covntwMnrr  Mtjsr  act 
'  nxtit  then  about  Its  effect  upon  us?    If  It 
asked  why  this  Government  should  Invest 
sllc  funds  In  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
why  the  task  should  not  t)e  left  to  the  peo- 
of  Europe  themselves,  th*  ancwer  once 
la  found  In  the  sclentMs  iBd  techno- 
logical nature  of  the  modern  world  In  which 
live.    The  construction  of  the  lnd\istrial 
plAnt  by  which  we  produced  the  supplies  to 
0%  bt  the  war  was  made  possible  only  by  pub- 
lic ftmds.    Private  capital  did  not  and  would 
nc  t  take  the  risk.    Pully  80  percent  of  the  en- 
tliiB  coft  of  the  facilities  which  were  con- 
here  to  produce  the  war  supplies 
for  the  conflict  was  contributed  out 
the  National  Treasury.     What  we  some- 
tuhes  fall  to  realize  la  tbat  the  instrumental- 
Itlea  and  devices  which  are  necessary  In  the 
m  >dern  world  are  of  such  magnitude  and  re- 
q\  Ire  such  tremendous  expenditure  of  capl- 
tbat  private  risk  capital  is  dtncult  if  not 
ible  to  obUln.  and  public  funds  must 
utiUied.   BacoBMruetkHi  of  Mm  kwm  and 
produetloa  fadllttae  destroyed  In  total 
W4r  la  likewise  a  task  for  Government  rather 
.  for  fu-ivate  enterprlM.    So  the  restcra- 
_  of  a  sound  economy  In  Europe,  requiring 
It  does  investment  of  huge  sums  for  which 
la  no  private  source,  must  nee— rlly 
a  Government  activity.    The  preaarratlon 
^  a  fr«e  economy  requires  that  while  recof- 
al  Mng  thla  fact  we  recognize  also  the  neces- 
'  of  keeping  always  in  mind  the  dealrabll- 
of  to  organising  the  program  as  to  pre- 
Indivldual  economic  opportunity. 

mvoLVsa  coMMOorriBa.   not 
Dotxaas 

And  what  about  otir  capacity  to  make  the 
Marshall  plan  effective? 

rirst.  let  me  say  that  we  are  aot  dealing 

much  in  dollars  as  we  are  In  OMnaodltics. 

I  talk  of  doUais.  and  the  16  Wmofmn  gov- 

•f^imcnta  which  aaaambled  in  Parla  talked 

dollars,   only  because  the  dollar   Is   the 

le  cttrrency  of  the  world  that  baa  a  value 

bare.     It  has  that   value 

oC  all  the  nations  which 

war  have  come  through 

tAe  conflict  with  om  prodaetiv*  oMMtty  un- 

U  apaired.    Indaad.  tt  baa  bean 


ill  ire 


It 


Let  us  consider  food,  the  first 
the  Marshall  plan,   whether  we 
from  Its  humanitarian,  economic,  or 
point  at  view.     The  people  of  the 
autes  were  not  badly  off  with  respect 
consumption  of  food  in  the  5  years.    ' 
Indeed,  we  were  better  off  than  m< 
other  people  of  the  world.     We        -e' 
125  pounds  of  meat  per  capita,  ir.   .  e 
pounds   cf   eggs.   340    pounds   of    mil 
pounds  of  fresh  vegetables.    With 
all   major   food    commodities,   titse 
records  have  been  exceeded  In  19t6 
This  year  we  are  consuming  123 
the  meat  we  consumed  in  1935-39. 
cent  cf  the  eggs.  132  percent  of  the 
119   percent   of   milk.    Ill    percent 
vegetables.  140  .jcrcent  of  corn  prcdt 
1£3  percent  of  breakfast  cereals. 
1947  the  per  capita  civilian  const 
flovir  was  98  percent  of  the  average 
39.  but  the  fact  Is  clear  that  fo<i.!  cc 
tion  in  the  United  States  this  \      r 
nlng  approximately  25  percent  :  ;      d 
wsr  feed  consumption,  and  we   nai 
producing  that  food  here  at  home 
largest  acreage  ever  planted.     L'S 
percent   of   our    food   prcducti(! 
was  exported,  and  even  that  percent 
reached  only  because  of  the  heavy 
tlons  of  wheat,  which  happens  t  >  be ' 
of  the  most  efficient  handling  be  .hi 
only  has  a  high  caloric  value,  but  la  | 
ship. 

nSUXF  ALONZ  NOT  SUTTICIZMT 

If  now  we  should  send  food  ab:     id 
humanitarian   purposes,   it   is  cb. 
Wfe  would  then  be  treating  the  sym| 
not  the  dianasr.  with  no  prcspect 
denumd  for  food  doles  would  coi 
early   end.     The   strain   upon   our 
sources  can  be  most  effectively  and 
brought   to  an   end   by   helning   tt 
peans  to  restore  food  production  th« 
vlcusly  we  shall   be  lessening  the 
upon   our   own   supplies  of   lord    if 
Investment  we  ennble  the  Euro    •  n 
tain  the  tractors,  the  other  farm  m« 
and  the  fertilizer  that  will  enable 
produce  again  their  own  supplies. 

Although  the  United  States  has 
is  now  an  importer  of  nitrogen  fer 
although    our    consumption    Is 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  tt 
expanJ  our  domestic  production, 
we  are  well  supplied  with   phosphi 
and  though  we  have  been  Importt 
our  production  and  other  estlmat« 
are  such  as  to  c^^  It  certain  that 
ahnll  plan  offet#fc  threat  to  our  ft 
this  score,  particularly  If  we  adopt  a  i 
policy  destined  to  eliminate  all  possi 
private  restrictive  practices  on  the 
production  of  fertillaer. 

What  Is  true  of  food  la  likewise 
commodities  that  are  In  short  st 
domestic  demand  here  at  home  fc 
ceeds   all    previous   experience, 
have  had  full  employment  since 
the  termination  of  the  war. 
for  all  products  has  consequently  tf 
so  that   even   though   production 
expanded  in  most  Unee  we  have  a] 
shortage    that    operates    to    Incrct 
In  order'to  build  a  pipe  line  fcr    il 
luah  fields  of  the  Middle  East  to 
of   the   Mediterranean,  we   have  at 
the  export  of  a  large  quantity  of 
could  tre  very  well  used  here  at  hot 
steel  win  contribute  to  increasing 
pean  supply  of  petroleum,  another 
commodity  In  >aropo.    Surely  It  is 
the  restoration  of  steel  production 
will  operate  to  increase  our  own 
the  degrae  to  which  it  cuU  down 
upon  our  asports. 

In  the  daia  baforo  the  war.  Italy 
almost  00  percent  of  its  coal  sui 
Germany,  and  American  coal  la 


ense  of  the  people  of  the 

supply   this   Italian   defi- 

we  better  cut  tiovra  our 

American    coal    shipped 

storing  coal  prcdJctlon  In 

agland.      Prance   has  not 

1  so  far  as  coal  Is  c  mcerned. 

the  basis  of  all  Industry. 

I  can  do  now   by   realistic 

[and  above  the  merely  hu- 

»11I  operate  to  Increase  Eu- 

Id.  therefore,  world  supply 

upon   which   economic 

_.     To  those  whu  pretend 

people  of  Europe  do  not 

lould  point  out  liere  that 

the  dollar  crisis  f.rose  coal 

inlng  at  a  rate  or  115  per- 

jctlon  of   1938.      Unfortu- 

rance  before  the  war  was 

jough   to   supply    iu   own 

|lso  add  the  observation  of 

distinguished    and    able 

jomlsts.  Mr,  Eu  rcne  M^yer, 

board  of  the  Washington 

^ng  to  the  Distri-t  of  Co- 

soclatlon  on  Qrtober  20. 

^luslons   reached  during  a 

rope,  said: 

re  also  has  a  great  deal  to 

production  In  P-ance  and 

ape.     You  hear  the  wlde- 

here   that   the   Kuropeana 

B  hard  as  they  slould,  nor 

aelr  proper  capacities.    But 

Ihat  had  they  hsd  a  good 

hal  riutpu'  would  have  been 

ley  could  have  spent  some 

fthet   went   toward   buying 

raw    materials    for   their 

^y  could  have  had  more  of 

ilna  that  Is  necessary  for 

roductlon." 

forum  In  which  to  present 
|s  of  all  of  the  commodities 
lired  to  effectuate  ths  Mar- 
has  been  well  dene  In  the 
aurse,  and  the  Krug  reports 
side.  In  the  repcrt  of  the 
or.  the  legislative  side,  and 
Ihe  Committee  on  European 
ition  prepared  by  the  ParU 
of    these    report*;    are    ex- 
^Ing  in  the  broad  ;ind  intel- 
whlch  they  have  been  pre- 
ao  one  can  rcrd  ihe  report 
^erence  without  fcrllng  that 
jvemments    democratically 
^tern  Europe  desire  only  to 
eestablUh    an   economy   In 
j>le  can  be  self-supporting. 
\e  war  has  been  tnat  intra- 
las  been  destroyc-a.  so  that 
le  European  country  to  con- 
oratlon  of  another  has  been 
I.  and  while  there  has  been 
gree    of    recovery    through 
Iter  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
change  of  products  has  not 
I  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
nations  to  purchase  with 
imports  which  are  needed 
^ablllze  their  economies. 

(MCNT   IMPDSa    ntocsAic 

Is  complicated  by  the  fact 

[Government  unquestionably 

^e  capitalistic  system  cannot 

so  tt  has  to  dau  preferred 

try  in  western  liurope  rather 

ite  toward  It.    The  sad  truth 

In  pursuit  of  power  over  the 

Continent,  has  actually  laid 

Europe,  denying  It  food  sup- 

ka.stern  sones  and  promoting 

khe  boundaries  of  the  demo« 

1  ThU  raises  clearly  the  poUt* 

the  Marshall  plan,  namely. 

Id  of  toUUtarian  philoacpby 

to  force  but  by  the  resort 

^tglous  principles  oC  eoBStrue- 

among  the  peoplaa  of  tha 
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world.  The  long  road  to  permanent  world 
peace  can  be  shortened  if  we  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership  in  a  program  of  re- 
construction. Just  as  in  the  war  we  accepted 
leadership  in  the  military  program. 

THE   AMEHICAM  CAPACTTT  TO  PEETORIC 

Some  there  are  who  shudder  at  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  rehabilitation  program  as 
recited  In  the  Paris  report,  the  Harrlman  re- 
port, and  the  report  of  he  Herter  commit- 
tee. The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  this 
is  an  expenditure  beyond  that  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  be  called 
upon  to  make.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  it  Is  a  burden  beyond  our  capacity  to 
bear.  This  opinion,  I  think,  can  b«  held 
only  by  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
economic  and  the  scientific  strength  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not  cc«n- 
prehend  the  fact  that  our  greatest  resource 
Is  the  Individual  abilities  of  our  people,  a 
resourcefulness  which  has  fiourlshed  in  the 
soil  of  freedom. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  S?venty-ninth  Congress.  In 
1946,  after  the  fighting  had  stopped,  rescind- 
ed appropriations  and  canceled  contract  au- 
thorizations amoimtlng  to  more  than  $70,- 
000.000,000.  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions that  had  been  made  during  the  war 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote.  We  were 
unanimously  ready  to  exi>cnd  for  purposes  of 
destruction  more  than  $70,000,000,000  In  ex- 
cess of  the  stmis  we  did  expend.  That.  I  re- 
peat, was  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  It 
was  a  simi  greater  by  $22,000,000,000  than  the 
entire  national  debt  of  June  30.  1940.  It  was 
a  sum  three  times  as  great  as  the  maximum 
estimate  of  the  Paris  Conference  o^  the  cost 
of  the  8-year  program  for  rehabilitation. 

If  we  were  wUllng  to  make  this  additional 
expenditure  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, how  can  we  fear  now  to  .nvest  a  frac- 
tion of  that  sum  In  the  effort  to  build  a 
sound  economy  and  to  preserve  real  demo- 
cratic governments  that  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  man? 

Surely  It  is  clear  that  the  alternative  will 
not  save  us  any  expenditure.  If  we  abandon 
the  attempt  to  lay  the  economic  basis  for 
permanent  peace,  the  alternative  is  continu- 
ing expenditure  for  mUltary  purposes  with 
the  danger  that  we  ahall  drift  into  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  of  a  third  world  war  which 
ean  end  only  in  the  destnictlon  of  our  own 
economy  and  in  the  destruction  of  all  of 
those  ideals  of  human  freedom  and  progress 
which  have  been  the  cherished  objective  of 
Americans  from  the  beginning. 

Expenditures  for  miUtary  purposes  never 
end.  They  grow  from  year  to  year.  And  the 
burden  of  these  expenditures  will  never  be 
lifted  from  the  backs  of  our  people  untU  we 
win  world  peace.  The  cost  of  the  Marshall 
plan  upon  the  other  hand  will  be  a  diminish- 
ing burden  because  year  by  year  as  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Europe  Is  restored,  the 
drain  upon  our  resotirces  will  be  lessened. 

Within  a  year  after  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  adopted  we  shall  be  aUe  to  Judge  its 
tfectlveneas  and  to  detennlne  whether  or 
not  It  Is  in  fact  the  road  to  peaee.  Indeed, 
the  current  events  in  Europe  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  regime  is  convinced  that 
the  Marshall  plan  Is  the  Instrument  by  which 
a  democratic  economy  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment may  be  restored  in  Otrope.  The 
ciUTent  riots  which  have  been  precipitated  in 
Italy  and  Prance  are  not  the  riots  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  riots  which  are  Inspired 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Ideology  which  wants  to 
see  the  Marshall  plan  faU. 

AMKXICAK   CKNTtn   CAM   FBOD17CX 

llils  program  of  European  reoonstrucUon 
U  mat  only  in  harmony  with  our  traditional 
Maals  and  within  our  tnanrlal  capacity. 
but.  I  think,  also — and  this  statement  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  this  group— It 


is  well  within  the  genlos  and  the  skills  of 
the  American  people.  When  it  is  undo*- 
taken.  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  aooom- 
panied  by  another  program  designed  to  de- 
velop and  expand  the  utilization  and  oon- 
aervation  of  all  our  natural  resovu-ces.  For 
an  Infinisteslmal  fraction  of  the  sums  we 
are  prepared  annually  to  spend  upon  the 
mainteiuuice  of  military  preparedness,  we 
could  broaden  our  educational  facilities,  con- 
serve our  water  supplies,  increase  our  agri- 
cultural output,  expand  our  production  of 
electric  energy,  stimulate  the  development 
of  new  sources  of  mineral  supply,  and  ex- 
periment In  the  discovery  of  subBtltutes  for 
those  few  commodities  of  which  we  are  in 
short  supply. 

The  wonders  which  have  been  accom- 
plished with  startling  rapidity  by  the  Amer- 
ican engineer,  the  American  inventor  and 
the  American  scientist,  have  outrun  otir 
capacity  to  understand  that  this  generation 
is  living  In  an  age  of  plenty.  The  interna- 
tional rivalries.  Jealousies,  and  wars  of  the 
past,  have  usually  been  the  result  of  efforts 
to  gain  control  of  commodities  which  were 
in  short  supply.  Justinian  went  to  war  with 
Persia  because  the  Persian  king  was  sitting 
astride  the  silk  road  from  China.  The  rob- 
ber barons  made  their  IndeliUe  mark  upon 
European  history  because  they,  too,  were 
motivated  by  controlling  the  distribution  of 
commodities  of  which  the  people  did  not 
have  enotigb. 

Now.  however,  if  we  look  back  upon  the 
eeientlfle  developments  of  two  world  wars, 
we  know  that  the  dependence  of  mankind 
upon  traditional  sources  of  supply  has  been 
diminished  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Now 
that  we  have  Jet  propulsion,  which  gives 
promise  of  reducing  our  dependence  on  high 
octane  gasoline  for  the  operation  of  high- 
speed airplanes,  and  now  that  we  know  how 
to  make  synthetic  liquid  fuel  from  oU  shale 
and  from  coal,  it  is  certainly  no  longer  essen- 
tial for  us  to  think  in  terms  of  traditional 
international  relations  in  order  to  gain  con- 
trol of  deposits  of  natural  petroleum  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

SCIZNCK  AWD  RSLIGION  BXIWC  S  WTW  CBA  OF 
nOGRXSS 

The  electronic  tube  is  Invisibly  opening 
the  doors  to  a  new  era  In  which  new  plastic 
materials  can  be  more  rapidly  manufactured 
than  ever  before,  ani  penicillin  can  be  de- 
veloped with  vastly  greater  speed  and  greater 
volume  to  fight  disease.  Synthetic  fabrics 
are  making  available  new  garments  for  glam- 
orous dress.  New  methods  of  making 
alumina  from  alumina  clays  Is  relieving  the 
aluminum  industry  from  Its  dependence 
upon  bauxite,  and  the  whole  field  of  light 
metals  offers  opportunity  for  development 
heretofore  undreamed  oL 

New  occupations  are  being  createeL  New 
purchasing  power  is  being  broug^it  into  ex- 
istence. New  markets  are  being  developed 
because  we  have  full  employment.  We  have 
entered  the  age  of  plenty.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  monopolist  in 
the  econonoic  field  or  the  totalitarian  in  the 
political  field,  both  of  whom  have  been  ac- 
tivated by  the  belief  that  there  is  not  enough 
to  go  around.  There  Is  eiuxigh.  Science  has 
made  it  so. 

If  we  look  into  the  future  with  the  scien- 
tist and  the  philosopher  Instead  of  back- 
ward into  the  dark  past  with  the  exploiter 
of  human  needs,  if  we  listen  to  the  lessons 
of  science  and  religion,  we  may  hope  with 
confidence  that  an  intelligent  and  a  otMU- 
ageous  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  people  avarywhere  will  at  length  enable 
us  to  lead  the  world  to  peace. 

No  iron  curtain  can  oonoeal  frcsn  the  peo- 
{4as  of  the  world  the  human  progress  that 
f^w  be  won  by  a  nation  which  liarbors  real 
faith  in  freedom  and  has  the  courage  to  act 
upon  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PSMMSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTI^T)  STATVB 
Thur$datl,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reooso  a  speech  de- 
livered last  night  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  by  Bernard  M  Baruch  at 
a  dituier  sponsored  by  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  Five  County 
Medical  Societies  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  tbe  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Tou  do  me  honor  to  ask  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  health.  I  almost  became  a  doctor  my- 
self. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  my  mother  took  me  to  a 
phrenologist.  His  office  was  ucroma  the  street 
from  where  Wananxakers  now  is.  He  felt  the 
bumps  on  my  head  and  asked  my  mother 
what  she  expected  to  do  with  me. 

She  replied.  "I  am  thinking  of  making  him 
a  doctor." 

"He  will  be  a  good  doctor."  aaid  the  phren- 
ologist, "but  my  advice  to  you  Is  to  take  him 
where  they  are  doln^  things  in  finance  and 
politics — ^he  might  even  make  good  there. 
too." 

It  has  been  a  long  detour  for  the  prodigal. 
He  has  returned. 

In  many  waya  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  this  noblest  of  profes- 
sions. For  I  believe  we  approach  a  great  ad- 
venture In  health.  That  is  our  goal.  I  think 
it  obUlnable.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  It. 

All  my  thoughts  on  medicine  are  colored  by 
memories  of  my  father.  Dr.  Simon  Baruch. 
He  was  the  wisest  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
pioneered  in  surgery,  physical  medicine,  and 
"incurable  diseases."  Often,  I  heard  him  teU 
prospective  medical  stutlents : 

"Do  not  enter  the  medical  profes.»ion  to 
make  money.  Study  medicine  only  with  ths 
idea  that  your  greatest  compensation  wiU 
be  knowing  that  you  help  your  fellowman. 
Do  not  expect  gratitude  smd  you  will  never 
be  disappointed." 

As  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
In  the  First  World  War,  I  realized  how  Im- 
jxirtant  to  defense  was  the  health  of  otur 
citizens.  That  awareneaa  was  relnforoed 
many  fold  during  this  past  war. 

In  preparing  a  report  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  manpower,  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  at  least  4.000,000  men  had  been  re- 
jected as  IV-F's — unfit  to  defend  their  ootm- 
try.  Some,  not  all,  of  these  defects  were  pre- 
ventable. 

How  much  more  shocking  would  have 
been  the  record.  If  everyone  had  received 
the  same  examtnattoo? 

Smoe  then.  I  have  given  the  prabMna  of 
medical  care  much  thought.  It  deeply  con- 
cerned me  that  we  not  faU  the  returning 
veteran,  so  I  studied  th^r  medical  needs. 
Prom  that,  it  was  only  a  step  to  related 
problems  of  gacend  aaedlcat  care  for  alL 

Soon  I  was  up  to  ay  neck  to  reports.  Ma- 
tistlcs,  speeches,  congreartansl  hnrlngs.  I 
conferred  with  many  persons,  doctors,  and 

nondoctors.  experts,  and  amateurs.        

May  I  tell  you  some  of  my  (xmclusMia. 
They  may  not  be  particularly  new  to  you, 
ptoneerlng  this  field.  They  may  be  " 
ful,  <w"*Ti£  from  a  soaprofesatoaal  ~' 
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But  Mfor*  I  li«t  them.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  ttat  the  medical  iclence  and  art  have 
confer  ed  a  new  and  great  beneftt  upon  to- 
dety  In  the  last  generation.  The  years  of 
our  in  ca  have  been  beavUy  Increased.  ThU 
helpa  »ot  merely  the  Individual,  who  wanu 
to  go  on  llTlng— and  living  In  dignity  and 
aelf-reipect— but  all  the  people  to  live  more 
comfoi  Ubly  and  freer  from  fear. 

And  now  to  go  on  with  my  expcsltlon: 
Thee  Is  no  question — tb*  need  for  more 
medic:  J  care  eziau. 

4ifr  there  la  no  question  this  need  will 
have  t  0  be  met. 

The  problem  is  how? 

All  irver  the  world,  the  maases  are  stirring 
for  1  Igher  living  standards.  Improved 
medic  il  care  Is  a  roundatlcn  of  that  better 
sUndi  Td.  Without  good  health,  of  what  ad- 
vanta;  ,e  are  higher  wages  oc  shorter  work 
hours   better  education  or  greater  leUure? 

The  families  wbow  earnings  disappenr 
with  serious  lllneaa  the  many  who  suScr 
tflMas?  which  ycur  skillful  rttagnnrtB  and 
tfMtt  lent  cculd  have  prevent-d  or  halted — 
or  wb  38e  limited  meana  bar  them  from  the 
medic  %X  attention  available  to  you  and  me — 
ttacM  people  will  not  remain  content. 

Tbi  I  striving  of  the  masses  for  better  llv- 
liif  is  felt  everywhere.  In  health,  your  pro- 
taMloi  must  steer  that  surging  tide  Into 
duuucls  of  improvement.  Then,  the  surge 
4o«a  not  overspill  Into  the  revolutionary 
flood,  which  washes  away  more  than  It 
bring  i. 

Onu  of  the  last  things  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote— caUed  "The  Read  Away  From  Revo- 
lutloii"— was  this: 

'In  these  doubtful  and  anxious  daya  when 
'  •  •  •  the  road  ahead  seems  darkened  by 
abad(W8  which  portend  dangers  of  many 
klndj ,  It  Is  only  common  prudence  that  w« 
sboulj  look  about  us  and  attempt  to  aMtM 
the  causes  of  distress  and  the  most  likely 
mear  s  of  removing  them.** 

Th  It  was  Wilsons  method— to  assess  por- 
tezuli  og  dangers,  and  anticipate  them  by 
tifwi  >  action.  So  he  proposed  the  realistic 
LHMt  of  Nations,  which  men  rejected  as  a 
drwim — and  got  i>  nightmare  Wilson  knew 
aocla  change  was  Inevitable.  He  worked  to 
■teer  that  change  Into  orderly  channels. 
7o  I  should  take  that  as  your  guiding  star. 
So  iety  usually  divides  into  three  broad 
.  frou|«. 

At  one  end— the  left  end— are  tbose  who 
bum  with  a  passion  to  change  everything 
qvlcSly  as  they  can— If  not  quicker. 
At  the  other- -rl^ht  end— are  tbOM  who 
want  things  Just  as  they  are. 

In  tbe  middle  are  pecple.  like  Woodrow 
WUw  a.  to  whose  school  I  belong,  who  bsUeve 
in  Irtclligent  pragrass  and  seek  to  gliMa  It. 
Wl  at  dlfferentlatca  tbcae  three  fPOOpa  ia 
llkalr  attitude  toward  that  viUl  element  of 
ttfa-  time. 

Th  i  left-enders  feel  time  panting  hot  on 
tbeir  necks. 

Tb  I  rlgbt-ecders  use  time  to  Oght  rear- 
guard actions,  all  tiM  waj. 

mtddlera — aoaaallBMa  both  left  and 
call  lis  muddlwi  laak  to  come  to  tenns 
time,  preserving  tha  beat  of  the  put. 


what 


Th» 
right 
with 

dlBca|tilng  the  outworn,  and  moving  on  to  a 
betti 

In 


•  future. 

the  matter  of  adequate  medical  care. 
too  iftany  doctors  have  baen  Qghtlng  a  rear- 
action  for  too  long.  I  (eol  I  muat 
those  doctors — tlaa  ta  nmntng  aghast 
The  medical  pto^aalon  baa  Jnatly 
gTMt  Influence  In  tbe  community.  It 
can  tcap  that  hold  only  aa  It  moves  forward. 
It  W  II  loae  that  hold  If  It  baa  nothing  but 
obJaqUons  to  offer,  if  It  baa  eyes  only  for 
not  to  do. 
vri  Oiust  look  for  what  ean  Im  done — and 
do  It 

Tqa  graat  qtiaatlon  la  bow?  I  do  not  want 
to  say  I  know  tbe  answers.  We  do 
tba  public  la  demanding  better  and 
aar^  medical  service  through  some  action, 
^Olttical  or  otbarwiaa. 


What   Is   this   adventure   in   heai'h   I 
daamlng.  and  toward  which  you  all  h.tve 
keeping  the  doctor's  vigil  through  the 
This  adventure,  which  you  will  have  to  U 
or  It  will  fail — baa  many  elemenU: 
1.  More  and  better  doctors  In  more  pll 
a.  An  immediate,  complete  survey  to 
emlae  medical  education,  with  gre'fpr 
phasis  on  chronic  snd  degenerative  iiia« 
mental  hygiene,  and  preventive  medlcinf 

3.  More     hoaplUla    more    evenly     s| 
tlirougb   the   country. 

4.  Less    specialists:    more    general    pi 
tloners. 

5.  Reorganize  medical  practice,  str 
group  medicine  where  needed  and  volt 
health  Insurance. 

6.  For  those  who  cannot  afford  voll 
insurance,  some  form  of   Insurance, 
financed  by  the  Government,  covering 
in  by   law.     I   would  call  this  "compt 
hMdtto    insurance."    If    that    term's 
maanlTig   had   not   been   lost. 

7.  Increased   madtcat  reaeareb. 

8.  Greatly  expanded  pbyaleal  and  m4 
rehabilitation. 

9.  Education  to  make  health   a   nat 
iiablt. 

10.  A    vigorous,    preventive    medical 
gram,  reaching  everyone — children  at 

11.  A  new  Cabinet  post  for  health, 
tlon.  social  security. 

12.  Creation    of    a    nonpoUtlcal    wat 
committee  to  safegiiard  progress  In  m« 
care  lor  veterans. 

13.  Increased     numbers     of     well-t 
nurses    and    technicians. 

14.  Adequate  dental   care. 

15.  A   stabilizing   economy— Inflation  ( 
make  worthless  any  health  program  or 
tiling  elae. 

Bach  of  these  would  take  a  speech  by 
I  can  hut  sketch  some  of  them. 

Bven  the  leaat  ambltloiu  schemes  tt 
proving    the    Nation's   health    require 
doctors,  all  competently  trained.    Why 
more  doctors  t>elng  educated?     In  stt 
that  question.  I  was  struck  by  how  el 
slve  training  a  doctor  has  becom< 
lars  and  In  time.    In  lU  tine  report  on 
Iclne  m  the  Ctianging  Order.'  the  NewJ 
Academy  of  Medicine  states: 

"Tliere  seems   no   alternative  ot 
Government  aid  If  educational  standal 
to  be  raised  or  even   maintained.     * 
If  medical  schools  are  to  continue  aa 
of  reiearch     •     •     •     here  also  Gov« 
aid  may  be  neceaaary." 

If  science  and  medicine  ask  t^<>  Qa 
ment  for  aid — which  even  the  c 
deems  necessary — they  must  expect  h4 
pays   the   fiddler   will   call   the   tune 
means   the   Government   will    rlg^uly 
upon  no  discrimination  in  medlc.il 
cause  of  race,  color,  or  creed.     It  will 
Insist  upon  opportunity  tor  all  to  ant 
profesalon  and  advance  on  the  sole 
ability   and   character — without   r«*3t 
of  race,  color,  creed — or  sex.     An  i    l\ 
without  fear  of.  or  favor  from,  the  St 

Minimum  standards  should  be  set  f< 
■Utwtkna  fltitlBg  flnanclnl  aid. 

Bow  mvitt  more  the  Government  la 
to  insist  upon  will  depend  upm  tba 
progressive  leaden  In  yoxir  profe 

According  to  the  academy's 
qtxita:  "There  has  bten  no  fundan 
organisation  of  Amarlran  mattteai  iu4 
alnca  about  1910."  That  finding  c« 
calla  for  your  profession  undertaking — ^ 
a  moat  thorough,  down-to-earth  sun 
modernize  medical  educaUon.  making 
mendations  so  boldly  inspiring  the 
win  gratefully  back  them.  No  one  can] 
up  a  better  program  than  doctors. 

ChNMla  UteMa  and   preventive 
deaarva  graatar  attention.     In  all 
hope  In  war  as  well— there  Is  a  new 
prevention.    From  answering  flre  alar 
thinking  la  prcgreaalng  to  fireprociing. 

Preventive  madtcal  eara  should 
aa  cloae  to  tba  ^tpmlmt  m  aociety  ^.ui  j 
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tbose  who  cannot  pay  for  voluntary  insor- 
anoe  can  be  devtaed.  adequately  safeguardad, 
involving  what  baa  baen  termed  "ao- 
med iclne.*  The  neads  can  be  met — 
aa  in  other  fields — wlttaut  the  Government 
uklng  over  madidaa.  aomethtng  I  would 
fieroely  oppoae. 

Law  proteeta  aodecy.  It  is  tha  sbaeni;«  at 
law  which  daatroys  it. 

I  do  not  fear  foeanunent  taking  its  teglt- 
tmate  part  in  laail trine,  any  more  tlian  I  fear 
It  In  edocatton  or  housing.  Tliere  should  be 
)UEt  one  Federal  agency,  with  CatJinet  rank. 

I  do  not  like  Oarnxumtrnt  a«WMlBa  to  be  lika 
Mibaaaet's  ooOki.  suspoided  between  heaven 
and  earth. 

Some  say  many  people  do  not  know  bow 
to  pick  their  doctors.  So  with  any  human 
acttvtty.  The  best  Insuraaea  agahHt  poor 
ehotoe  la  tmprovuMc  the  genera!  quality  of 
all  doctors.  But.  good  or  poor,  it  must  be  Uie 
patiant'a  eholea.   Mo  one  else's. 

May  I  interject  thU  about  inflation? 
Should  health  aciwrnes  fail,  be  sure  to  ack — 
ttey  kiUad  by  the  pl&n  ItseU— by  In- 
lIMBlBlstration — ot  b)  an  InOa- 
tloo  which  minad  the  plan'a  flnanclng. 

Ia  connection  with  this  doctor -govern- 
■MWk  relatloiuhlp.  It  is  s  pleasure  to  point  to 
tlia  asceileot  medical  progress  in  ti>e  Veter- 
aaa'  Administratton— thanks  primarily  tc. 
GcB.  Omar  Bradley  and  Gen.  Paul  Hawiey. 
They  would  never  have  aoooaipliahed  tbeir 
rk  bad  they  not  refused  to  allow  the 
I  to  aaove  in  on  them. 

I  woDld  like  to  aee  tbe  President  name  a 
aoiaU  oonunittee  of  top-grade  ciUaeus — some 
doctors  some  lay  people — to  act  as  a  vigilant 
watchdog  over  tbe  veterans'  madical  pro- 
gram, so  tbe  ground  so  arduously  gained  maj' 
not  be  lost  when  siiiaiMii  replaces  General 
Bradley.  He  should  ba  aupported  by  the  en- 
tile ■attao— partlcuiarly  by  doctors.  His  Is 
of  courage  and  vigilance  whk:h  will 
good   adnUnlstration   of   any  health 

More  doctors  muat  be  distriimted  to  more 
places  In  the  country,  which  requires,  anwng 
othar  things.  ica*<  streas  on  trauiiag  Epedal- 
ists.  mote  on  general  pranltloDers.  A  num- 
bar  of  countlea  do  not  even  liave  a  doctor. 
This  raflacU.  in  part,  a  lack  of  (acflMieB  in 
which  doetors  can  work.  Happily,  aooM  of 
this  will  be  corrected  oder  the  Hiil-Burton 
Act  for  boa()ltai  ooostrvictioo.  with  Federal 
and  State  governments  cooperating. 

Orderly  change  is  tbe  American  way  of 
life.  Remember  tthe  spirit  of  your  oath  of 
Btppnrrataa.  Use  your  own  flood  judgment 
to  OMaa  akaig  with  bvmanlty'a  lagltimate 
aapirationa  in  iu  trek  toward  better  living. 

I  would  hate  to  see  any  medical-care  pro- 
gram under  guidance  of  others  than  those 
wtio  have  the  know-how.  So  would  the 
AaMTlcan  people.  That  is  why  I  urge  the 
doctors  to  get  In  and  pitch— not  stand  by  on 
tbe  side  lines.  Tou  need  fear  poIUicians  or 
bnreaucraU  only  to  tbe  degree  you  fall  your- 
■alvaa.  Tou  must  take  the  leadership — ^no — 
yoQia  Is  now  tba  leadership     Keep  it. 

This  meettz^  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
your  deep  coneem  to  meet  the  need  for 
action 

I  have  met  people  in  all  fields  at  btmian 
esidaBVor  I  respect  no  group  more — for  your 
tmaiSfisb  aeal  and  devotion  to  the  sirk.  for 
tl»e  Jealously  with  which  you  guard  your  pro- 
fesBlunal  virtue— placing  i>eyond  tiie  pale  the 
rare  violator  of  your  oath. 

I  envy  you  the  thrlU  which  oomes  from 
reherlrg  a  patient  from  pain  and,  often, 
latching  one  from  death. 

I  atlll  am  aorry  tliat  that  phrenologtst 
dMnt  let  me  bevome  a  doctor. 

Tour  sttuatton  reminds  me  of  something 
Bty  father  aald  back  in  ISTS.  while  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Society: 

"Let  im  not  be  silent,  but  offer  our  facts. 
and  defcr.d  tlteaa  while  we  may. 

"Aa  aa  AraMan  aafle  has  aald.  nvbat  good 
comes  from  All's  sworn,  tf  it  be  sheathed? 

■•'V.Tiat  good  from  Sndl's  tongue.  If  It  be 
silent?' ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U14ITED  STATES 

ThuTsda9.  November  21.  t947 

If-.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  asfc  iinanimouii  ooasent  to  ha%e  insett- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  ad- 
dress dettrered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Hon  L  B  Schwellenbach.  before 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  at  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 
October  6.  liK7.  Tbe  Secretary's  speech 
is  of  univerEoJ  iDtereat  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objectioa.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tht  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

I  received  with  gratitude  the  invitation 
extended  to  me  to  atteod  tlus  gret.t  cunveu- 
tioB  at  the  Amer'.can  Federatiou  of  Labor. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  similar  convention  which 
I  attended  during  the  time  I  was  lu  the  Sen- 
ate and  Dave  £>eck  asked  me  to  £o  to  Cln- 
dnnaU  to  attempt  to  sell  the  idea  at  eating 
Washington  apples  to  tbe  delegates  to  that 
con «eu lion.  Tbe  fact  of  the  nuitter  wa£  that 
we  needed  new  markets  for  our  jipples.  It 
was  either  in  1S37  or  1800.  By  that  time  we 
had  lost  one  of  the  great  markets  for  our 
apples.  Tiiat  was  on  the  aidewai;ka  of  Mew 
York  and  on  the  main  atreeta  at  other  latge 
eastern  cities,  where,  during  tiM  depression 
y«ers.  unemployed.  cripfUeti  veterans  eked 
oat  an  eateteBce  by  eelling  apples  ou  the 
street*.  That  couditicn  need  not  aad  it  must 
not  be  permitted  again.  Cue  at  ti-.e  blackest 
blocs  upon  the  Aaierlcau  eacuUtitxm  was 
made  when  we  pemitted  eoonoratc  oopditions 
to  t>e  aucb  that  thoae  who  bad  lost  their 
eyea.  or  had  lost  Ukeir  legs  or  anan,  were 
farced  tn  go.  like  penitent  beggan  upon  the 
streeu  ol  uur  great  cities  to  receive  the  re- 
ward which  they  thought  a  grateful  govern- 
ment would  give  to  theaa  for  their  gallant 
aerrioe. 

We  are  in  a  pecoUar  ataae  In  our  national 
economy.  We  are  in  a  Mage  of  proaperity. 
We  have  a  national  inoome  of  dciubte  that 
which  we  had  io  the  peacetime  years  prior 
to  tha  war.  We  are  employing  tbe  gO.000.000 
people,  to  whom  President  Booeerelt  referred, 
despite  the  aooang  at  everyone  who  oppoaad 
nim.  Tet.  there  are  thoee  in  high  positiaD 
in  the  tndwstrlal  life  of  our  Matkm  who  kwk 
forwafd  to  a  depre«ian.  Some  ot  them  are 
Inspired  by  fear.  Some  of  tliem  are  inspired 
bf  tiie  hope  that  by  creaUn«  a  slight  depres- 
atoB  they  may  lessen  tbe  labor  market  and 
ge  men  and  wotnen  to  work  for  wagee  they 
aet  rather  than  for  aagts  which  nave  been 
arrived  at  toy  free  ooUective  bargaining.  Tlie 
president  at  tint  Mational  Orgamcation  of 
Porchaaing  Agenu  a  few  weeks  ago  said  that 
a  little  depreasion  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
ttw  American  people.  Some  people  are  in  the 
wbiaperlng  stage  in  their  propaganda  that  a 
depreaaion  may  aoon  recur.  Both  groups 
know  not  what  they  do.  In  tlie  first  place,  no 
one  knows,  when  they  start  a  depreasian.  the 
limits  within  wtaicb  tt  may  be  oontatned. 
The  leaders  of  American  life  who  talk  alxxit 
and  csan  tktek  about  a  desirable  small  de- 
pression are  stupid  in  tbeir  thinking  and 
blind  in  their  concept  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica Mo  economy  which  ia  permitted  to  re- 
main static,  or  which  is  manipulated  into 
being  contracted,  can  continue  to  exiat 
among  the  world-wide  pressures  at  today. 
Our  economy  must  expand.  So  many  people 
today  are  talking  about  the  desirability  of 
getting  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  1939. 


I  waa  lo  the  Senate  at  tluu  tiaie  and  I  read 
my  mail.  There  were  a  lot  oX  people  wlaa 
awren't  ver|r  happy  than. 

Tbe  ecoBoaie  pnMaaai  today  are  latricate 
and  difficult  of  understanding.  Everything 
that  Is  done  in  one  Industry  baa  an  eflect 
upon  other  induatrles.  I  was  Interested  is 
reading  protests  made  by  the  pteatdeut  of 
the  Aaoerlean  Furriers'  AssociaUoo.  ***tg*"g 
ail  those  who  aet  the  styles  of  furs  in  Hew 
York  that  they  Qoally  agree  upon  the  length 
at  woaaen's  dkirts.  I  am  frank  to  admit  that 
I  am  net  nearly  so  aoucb  interested  in  that 
subject  today  as  I  was  ao  or  SO  years  ago. 
However.  I  waa  interested  to  find  that  the 
fur  induatry  was  loaing  mlUlnns  ot  doUara  a 
weelc  while  waiting  for  tbe  styliala  to  deter- 
mine for  them  the  length  at  women's  <ur 
ooeU.  That  is  typical  of  the  extent  to  which 
our  economy  today  Is  intermingled. 

I  am  conviooed  that  tbe  most  powerful 
fOroe  which  can  furnish  leadership  in  tbe 
Bolution  at  oar  economic  prohlems  must  oome 
from  the  trade-uniou  movement  in  tbe 
Dnited  States.  Why?  Ptrst,  because  it  does 
repreaent  the  largest  factor  iu  our  papula- 
tton;  second,  bect  use  It  does  touch  more 
intimately  than  any  other  Caetor  the  prob- 
lewiB  of  tbe  great  maas  of  the  American 
people,  whether  they  are  within  or  without 
viae  organised  latKir  groupa.  What  you  in 
organiawd  lab^r  have  today  is  a  treaaendowi 
respooalbili^  which  in  tura  gives  to  you  a 
treaaendous  opportunity. 

I  now  believe,  and  I  always  tun*  believed, 
in  the  dignity  at  the  individual  man.  He 
stands  erect:  he  has  a  aoul  and  a  spirit,  and 
be  looks  forward  to  eternal  life.  Xbai«  is 
only  one  deficiency  from  which  tiie  lndl\'idual 
man  suflers.  That  is.  that  he  alone  haa  not 
been  provided  wttfc  a  votoe  suOclesUlg  loud 
to  nuUu  liis  plea  heard  by  ytry  many  people 
Iaf*ing  in  tills,  man  has  attempted  to  mak« 
up  for  t  by  oiganlatag  or  by  joining  with 
groupa  that  have  cigatUaed.  We  in  America 
particularly  have  followed  the  path  of  or- 
ganiaatkm.  We  have  oigBniawl  govem- 
awta.  natiooai,  State  and  local.  Wc  have 
organiaad  churches  of  auuiy  denomtnaftrais. 
We  have  organ iaed  asaociatinns  of  mauuiae- 
turers  and  a  confederation  of  iocel  chambers 
of  oonuneroe.  We  have  erganiaed  Ratar>- 
Clutaa  and  many  other  civic  organlaations 
I  have  naased  just  a  few  of  the  many  organi- 
zations within  our  country.  These  groups 
hmd  a  perfect  right  to  otgimiae.  Tiie;'  C3n- 
aiat  of  groupa  who  bad  auailar  ideas  and 
wanted  thoae  Ideas  put  into  effect.  They 
are  respectable  orgauiaations.  The  prea<> 
kowttnv  to  them  and  the  attainment  of  lead- 
ership In  one  of  them  carries  with  it  tbe 
respect  and  aoclamatloa  of  bis  neifbtKar. 
Nobody  w«nt«  to  outlaw  them.  Nobody 
waats  to  dictate  to  them.  However.-  when  we 
get  into  the  field  of  labor,  when  the  people 
who  work  aiKl  give  the  toll  and  the  sMfeat 
which  makes  possible  the  akoat  eAdent  op- 
eration of  our  mechanical  eqniponent.  when 
they  try  to  organlae,  inunediately  they  are 
suspect.  Their  efforts  to  organise  are  re- 
sisted, their  efforts  to  effectuate  some  results 
for  those  they  repreaent.  take  on  a  aiaiater 
a^MCt  in  the  public  view.  ia>oa*  arho  have 
joined  in  tbe  rank  and  flle  of  organiaad 
workaia  have  been  told  that  their  leaders 
are  deo^ving  them  and  attempting  to  aell 
them  down  the  river  to  their  emplopers.  I 
remember  a  couple  weeks  after  I  took  aty 
present  oSoe  receiving  a  visit  trom  a  man 
whoae  nanae  I  obviously  cannot  give,  but 
who.  if  I  did  give  it.  would  be  reoogniaed  by 
floeb  of  you  delegates  as  being  one  at  the 
nkoat  outstanding  leaders  in  the  trade-union 
movemmt.  He  was  retiring  because  ot  ill 
health.  He  waa  retiring  tn  an  attlttala  of 
unhapplneaa.  chiefly  tiecauae  of  the  fact  that 
hia  son  had  abruptly  brushed  him  off  when 
be  suggested  that  te  wculd  like  his  son  to 
foUow  In  bis  footsteps  in  the  trada-MMlon 
movemant.  He  said.  "I  have  alwuf»  tried  to 
be  honest,  both  with  my  members  and  with 
employers.  I  have  tried  to  work  for  the  Ijest 
interests   of    the   great    mass    of    people    in 
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r«hln«. 


I  think  I  •ceompUalMd 
X  «aBBld*r  my  prafealoa  •■  an 
oxM.  bi  t  my  Bon  ntvsem  to  fsllov  becau««  h« 
tfoMii't  want  to  be  claaMM  m  •  l«bor 
IWMler  ' 

Let  me  give  you  anothar  •xampl*.  Last 
■prtng  when  I  app«kred  befora  the  Ap|WO|>rt- 
attooB  CammittMa  ol  tb*  CXmgraaa  and  aake<l 
tOK  •  I  MMly  •118.000  to  carry  out  the  wurk- 
an*  ^  aeatton  program,  the  commltteca  held 
m  tki  Ir  handa  In  holy  horror.  They  were 
otitrM  Id  to  thin*  that  the  Federal  OoTern- 
m«it  ihould  apend  that  amount  of  money 
to  attempt  to  give  aoBM  education  to  tJia 
mtkm  B  of  America  ob  fiwutniM  of  o*l»al«- 

iB  coitracta  with  thetr  employera  I  baw 
no  q«MTe!  with  the  larmen.  for  ew 
Ccrtal  ily  they  are  entitled  to  txich  ' 
M  the  Department  of  Agriculture  provMtaa  tor 
ttam  through  Ita  fcitenalon  Bgrrlce  and 
throui  h  the  use  of  lU  county  agents,  theee 
■elfaai  le  llembera  of  Oooffreya  who  attacked 
with  i  uch  vigor  ■  meaaly  •ppcoprlatlon  that 
my  d  tpartment  might  be  of  aealatance  to 
the  w  jrkere  did  not  iMrtMis  to  appropriat- 
ing B  lUlons  for  almllar  taidlvldiiala  on  the 
part  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
might  point  to  other  departmenta  of  the 
Oovernnwnt  that  receive  subatar.tut  appro- 
prlatl  ma  for  similar  activities. 

I  k  low  bow  you  can  cure  this  situation. 
It  ti  ^  ery  almple.  JmbI  have  each  one  of  the 
tnten  atlonal  unions  In  the  country  direct 
that  meeUngs  at  local  unions  shall  eiUt 
aaclia  Ively  for  ecrrlng  tea  and  ice  cream 
and  <  tke.  with  entertainment  by  local  boya 
and  I  tria  of  talent,  and  prohibit  any  dlacus- 
■loa  I  4  economic  affairs,  political  affairs,  or 
niati  mahlp  with  employers.  I  promise  you 
1 1  pfthln  a  month  the  attitude  of  everyone 
11  country  who  now  abusea  labor  unions 
woult  be  chanjicd.  You  would  become  re- 
spect ble  Yoxir  leadera  would  probably  all  be 
InvlU  d  to  membership  In  local  organlsatlona. 
Probi  bly  very  soon  some  of  your  leaders 
wwala  be  Invited  to  head  up  the  commttteea 
HMt  ire  engaging  In  drlvea  for  the  raising 
of  ftt  ids  by  welfare  orgaalBBiklaBa.  But  what 
kind  if  B  union  would  yoa  bave.  What  would 
men  like  Sam  Oompcrs  think  about  you? 
Dowr   througn  the  years  the  strength  of  the 
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thought  waa  Justice  for  their  rank  and 
Tha  economic  situation  today  requires 
union  leadership  carry  on  In  the  eame 
spirit  as  It  had  in  the  days  of  Oompers  and 
tbe  ( ther  greet  leaders  who  made  the  good 
flgt>t]wben  everyone  else  had  turned  agalnat 


Bt  claim  that  all  labor  leaders  are  per- 
There   have   been   many   thlnga  done 
have  not  reflected  to  the  credit  of  the 
movement.     I   am   only  going   briefly 
itientlon    two.     Plrst.    the    labor   unkm 
who  becomea  aatlaAed  and  complacent, 
ho  wanu  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
back  to  the  prewar  period.     If  hla  feel- 
aatlafactlon  and  complacency  reault 
oM  Bfe.  then  he  ought  to  be  retired, 
ittd  group  conalsts  of  thoee  who  re- 
thelr  Instructions  and  carry  out  the 
which  are  given  to  them  by  some 
power.     For  them  I  recommend  that 
be  picked  up  by  the  seat  of  the  pants 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  thrown  out 
The  American  labor  movement  can 
meet  its  own  problems  without  domlna- 
jr  dlrectlcm  by  anyone  wboae  orders  come 
places  beyond  tba  Umlta  of  the  United 
In  this.  I  do  not  apply  it  exclusively 
unions.     I  spply  It  to  every  class  of 
ion.   particularly  aovernmcnt  and 
parties.     If  a  political  party  cant 
nthout  such  help.  It  can  at  least  retain 
elf-napact   and   Its   character   and   Ita 
ty. 

statement  leada  me  to  a  dlacusalon  ot 
meat  Important  economic  Issue  facing 


the  United  States  at  the  preaent  time, 
la  the  high  coat  of  living.     It  la  Imr 
not  only  domestically,  but  also  In  the 
of  foreign  relatione.    It  U  what  the 
can  people  are  tbtnklllg  about  today 
a   problem   the   aBBW   to   which   muat 
found     I  do  not  say  that  we  cannot  Hi 
a  world  which  U  partially  run  by  die 
^n.H  partially  run  by  democracies.     I  do 
hovavar.  that  we  cannot  live  peacefully 
proaparoualy  and  happUy  If  the  rest  of 
world   Is  parBltted  to  succumb  drcllr^ 
th?   totainartan  idea.     We  should   at 
have  laamad  that  modem  warfare  d  <(>s 
permit  of  victory      Even  the  uncoruit| 
surrender  of  a  large  nation  only 
tt-ooe  who  receive  It  the  cares  and  lal 
anpporUng  it.    I  can  say  to  you  with  wl 
candor  and  frankness  an(*  honesty  that  st 
VJ-day   I  haven't   heard   even   a  hint 
anyone  In  authority  In  our  Oovemment  wi 
another  war.  but  the  sitviatton  which  c 
fronu  us  makes  It  neccasary.  If  we  ari 
avoid   that  war.  that  we  provide  for 
nations  which  are  willing  to  help  thet- 
a  sulBclent  amount  oT  materials  to  pri 
th«lr  docile  acceptance  of  totalitarian  U 

aaoBBBary  to  ship  to  tboae  naticms  which 
within  the  categories  dSBBrtbad  by  Secr« 
Ifuahall  such  part  of  AflMrtean  prodt 
as  la  naceaaary  to  prevent  dtaaatar  In 


leada  me  directly   Into  a  dl 
of  tba  eoat  of  living  and  the  causes  f< 
increaaa  and  the  possible  meastires  t  hat ! 
lie  taken  to  prevent  further  increases 
by  way  of  Intereet  and  amusement.  I  wai 
dlsctMB  two  proposals  made  by  a  very 
nent  Senator  who  recently  v«slted  the 
coast.      While    here    In    CalifornU,    he 
powided  the  doctrine  t^at  the  ao'utlc 
our  problem  would  come  from  a  reductM 
wagea  and  of  profits  to  some  ngure  not  ht 
than  60  percent  above  the   1989   level. 
parently.  as  he  traveled  up  the  coast  li 
private  car.  he  gave  aome  thought  to 
solution.    Apparently  he  came  to  reall 
Boaehlnery  of  government   which   wet 
naeaasary  to  enforce  It.     It  may  be  tl 
al-o.  on  thlnkloR  the  problem  through. 
to  reallae   the   resistance   that   would 
toward  such  a  program     Althcugh  he 
not  be  particularly  interested  In  the 
ance  of  the  workers,  the  reslatanca 
ooea  who   have   tieen    making    profits 
VJ-day  would  very  definitely  app«a.  to  I 
A    any  rate,  he  abandoned  that  theory 
he  got  up  to  Seattle  and  put  forth  aj 
theory  which  waa  equally  naive  and 
amuetng.    He  there  said  at  a  prees  conf^ 
that  It  was  not  the  amount  of  price 
that   waa   Important.     He   said   that 
because  price  tncreasea  hurt  that  they 
important.    He  ttaiaborad  the  Presldei 
vetoing   the  two  ta>  bUla  and  said   tl 
either  one  of  them  had  been  sls^ned 
President  that  the  reduction  In  taxes 
have  been  auAelant  so  that  every  t>ody 
aflord  to  pay  tbeae  high  prices,  they 
not  hurt  anybody,  and  *he  problem  at\ 
prices  would  aoon  disappear  from  the 
of  the  American  housewives.    I  call  this  : 
and  «»»^*»^»tg  because  the  actual  fact  la^ 
for  the  great  Baaas  of  the  American 
the  reduction  in  taxes  proposed  by 
bills  waa  only  930  per  yc  r.    If  you  dontj 
how  much  groceries  $30  wUl  buy.  go 
and  ask  your  wife.    Or.  If  you  are  li 
about  It.  Just  divide  $30  by  365 
then  you  wont  even  need  the  asslsti 
your   wife   In   determining    how   unrc 
waa  tba  nanatnr'B  proposal. 

I  BBBuma  tbat  BBoat  at  you  either  he 
Prealdent's  speech  last  night  or  read 
the  morning  papers.  In  It  he  called 
the  American  people  for  sacrifices.  He 
them  to  eliminate  waste.  Ha  aaked 
realm  the  neceeslty  of  cooperation 
part  of  ev«ry  American  citizen. 
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very  high  authority  that  there  Is  enough 
wbWty  in  the  United  States  today  to  last 
for  to  years.  That  ought  to  put  to  rest  the 
fears  that  anyone  here  might  entertain.  The 
fact  E  that  the  prices  of  food  products  have 
Increased  72  percent  over  prewar  prices  and 
the  prices  of  manufactured  products  have 
Increased  48  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Very  largely  the  people  who  grew  and  proc- 
essed the  food  products  are  not  organlaed  Into 
unions.  Almost  universally  the  people  who 
prodtice  the  manufactured  products  are  or- 
ganised Into  unions.  Therefore,  the  facts 
support  the  proposition  that,  regardless  ot 
wage  Increases  brought  about  through  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts,  the  Increase  In 
prices  due  to  other  causes  greatly  exceeded 
that  In  the  field  where  labor  unions  operated. 

There  are  some  who  attempt  to  blame  the 
tneraaee  in  living  costs  exclusively  on  the 
aaputts  to  foreign  nations.  There  again,  the 
facts  fall  to  support  their  conclusions.  The 
year  1929.  despite  the  dlsaetrotis  collapse  of 
the  stock  market  totrard  the  end  of  the  year^ 
is  very  typical  of  the  so-called  prosperous 
years  during  the  last  half  of  the  1920's.  In 
IgW  we  exported  6.8  percent  of  our  grass 
national  product.  During  the  first  half  of 
1047  we  exported  8.8  perosnt  of  our  gross 
natlonsl  product.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
this  2-perc«nt  Increaae  over  the  1929  picture 
cannot  bear  any  substantial  blame  for  the 
increase  In  prices  since  June   1946. 

Tbere  Is  another  factor  which  has  been, 
let  us  eonaanratlvely  say.  submerged  so  far 
as  the  public  presentation  of  the  problem  Is 
ooocemed.  That  U  the  factor  of  profits.  I 
accept  fuUy  the  oontantton  that  any  manu- 
facturer or  any  corporation  Is  entitled  to 
make  profits.  The  profit  motive  Is  the  basis 
of  our  whole  economy.  I  wo  old  no  more 
favor  a  general  regulaUon  of  profits  than  I 
brmM  a  oomptilaory  arbitration  of  labor  dls- 
pvtBB.  I  alao  racognlfse  fully  the  right  and 
the  need  of  any  oorporatlon  to  set  sside  a 
portion  of  the  profits  for  future  use.  Good 
OMBi^ment  demands  It.  I  do  contend. 
however,  that  to  the  extent  that  profits  result 
In  price  Increases  they  cannot  be  defended 
In  this  particular  period  of  our  national 
economy.  OorporaUon  managers  say  quite 
properly  that  they  must  set  up  reserves 
against  the  day  when  they  might  be  subject 
to  losaea.  What  I  do  object  to  is  that  many 
of  the  same  people  who  contend  for  that 
right — to  make  their  corporations  aecure — 
also  contend  that  the  wage  earners  of  Amer- 
ica should  dip  Into  their  savings  and  let  their 
personal  futures  take  care  of  themselves.  1 
think  the  wage  earner  is  as  much  entitled  to 
get  a  nest  ^g  of  Insurance  for  the  future  as 
Is  a  corporation.  It  is  a  proved  fact  that 
aavlngs  by  wage  earners  decreased  45  percent 
as  between  194&  and  1946.  It  Is  a  proved  fact 
that  the  present  savings  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  are  30  percent  below 
what  they  were  on  VJ-day.  I  am  frank  to 
confess  that  I  dont  know  and  I  dont  believe 
anybody  can  lay  down  rules  as  to  Just  what 
profits  a  corporation  should  make  and  how 
much  It  ahould  retain  for  reserves.  But  I 
do  know  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947 
the  profits  of  corporations  were  $857,000,000. 
compared  with  $323,000,000  for  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  ago  Corporations  manufactur- 
ing automobiles  earned  almost  half  as  much 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  as  they  did  for 
the  entire  year  of  1939. 

I  present  these  facts  that  you  may  know 
that  the  problem  of  prices  entwines  Itself 
throtigb  every  major  problem  which  con- 
fronts your  federation,  your  Internationals, 
and  your  locals.  The  President  has  asked  for 
a  program  of  voluntary  reduction.  There 
are  some  who  say  the  voluntary  system  wont 
work.  It  must  vrork,  and  It  can  work.  l«t 
me  give  you  one  example.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Plrst  World  War  the  Chinese  people 
de-lded.  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  that 
they  would  boycott  the  goods  manufactured 
In  Japan.     China  was  then  a  much  more  dis- 


organised country  than  It  Is  today.  The  Chi- 
nese war  lords  had  partitioned  the  country, 
and  In  domains  of  their  own  creation  they 
irere  the  unquestioned  rulers.  Tet,  despite 
this  fact,  the  Chinese  people  were  able  to 
effect  a  boycott  so  successful  that  In  1932 
the  Japanese  Ooveriunent.  In  return  for  the 
Chinese  agreement  to  abandon  the  boycott, 
signed  the  Nine-Power  Pact  by  which  It  agreed 
to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China. 
It  la  true  that  9  years  later  the  Japajiese 
violated  this  agreement.  But.  nonetheless, 
it  gave  to  China  a  9-year  period  in  which  to 
develop  sulBclent  strength  so  as  to  prevent 
Japan  later  from  completely  enveloping  the 
Chinese  country.  What  they  could  do  under 
those  circumstances,  with  thetr  problems  of 
disorganlcatlon.  lack  of  communication,  and 
multiplicity  of  languages,  we  in  America  can 
do  today  in  answer  to  the  plea  of  President 
Truman. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciated  your 
invitation.  I  appreciate  it  not  merely  be- 
cause it  gave  me  a  chance  to  visit  with  a  lot 
of  old  friends  but  also  because  it  gave  me 
the  opportimity  to  present  the  point  ol  view 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  some  of  the 
|»x>blems  that  lie  ahead.  If  the  workers  of 
America,  organised  and  imorgauiaed.  are  to 
siKceed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  reasonable 
chance  to  live  in  comfort,  decency,  and  peace, 
those  workers,  all  of  them,  must  ha^e  a  strong 
Department  in  the  Federal  Government  that 
will  give  them  the  services  they  need.  I  told 
you  what  happened  to  the  workers'  education 
prc^ram.  While  not  so  drastic,  some  more 
shackles  have  been  put  upon  most  of  our 
programs.  It  is  part  of  our  Job  to  asaist  the 
States  In  the  promotion  of  health  and  safety 
measures.  In  order  properly  to  carry  out 
this  function  the  President  asked  for  $718,- 
000.  The  House  of  Representatives  elimi- 
nated the  appropriation  altogether.  The 
House  and  the  Senate,  in  conference,  re- 
stored this  to  the  extent  of  $200,000.  Thal^ 
was  done  in  the  name  of  economy. 

The  President  approved  a  budget  of  $6,764,- 

000  for  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. It  Is  part  of  our  Job  to  get  Jobs  for 
people.  This  was  reduced  by  44  percent  to 
$3,300,000.  Including  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  $893,000  for  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service.  Pour  hundred  field  aaslstants  of 
this  Service  have  been  separated.  Eow  soon 
thoee  who  say  they  represent  the  American 
people  forget  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  of 
those  that  bared  their  breasts  that  American 
freedom  might  live! 

Coogreas  reduced  the  President's  request 
for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  by  more  than 
$2,000,000.  This  reduction  wUl  mean  that 
only  28.000  of  the  560,000  covered  eetab- 
llshments  will  he  Inspected  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

There  Is  some  talk  about  the  next  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  to  60  cents  an  hour.  During  the 
last  Congress  and  this  one  I  have  advocated 
an  increase  to  65  cents,  with  a  scaling  op- 
ward  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Perhaps  the  Con- 
gress win  pass  a  bill  which  will  authorise  a 
necessary  Increase  in  the  floor  under  wages. 

1  am  not  the  least  bit  Interested,  however. 
If  Congress  passes  such  an  authorisation  bill 
and  then  falls  to  provide  sufficient  ftmds 
with  which  to  carry  It  out.  There  are  two 
parts  to  this  program.  One  Is  the  authorisa- 
tion and  the  other  Is  the  appropriation. 
One  cannot  go  without  the  other  and  If  the 
first  Is  passed.  It  will  be  a  mere  phantom 
bill,  or,  to  use  a  more  understandable  phrase, 
it  will  be  simply  "a  lAony."  This  form  of 
deception  will  not  be  permitted  without 
forceabie  attention  being  called  to  it  so  that 
the  American  people  may  see  what  Is 
happening. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  furnishes 
all  the  basic  figures  for  moat  of  the  planning 
that  Is  done  not  only  by  lalXH-  but  by  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States.  Never  so  much 
as  now   is  there   necessity  for   accuracy   of 


those  figtircs.  Never  so  much  as  now  hss  It 
tteen  neeessary  to  cover  the  Aeld  which  the 
Bureau  wants  to  cover.  Tet  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose  was  raduosd  from 
$6,900,000  to  $3,400,000.  Repeatedly,  promi- 
nent. Important,  and  sincere  Members  of 
Congress  have  said  that  they  would  not  com- 
mit themselves  until  they  knew  sll  the  facts. 
The  cutting  of  the  throat  of  the  principal 
fact-seeking  agency  of  the  Government  lends 
some  support  to  the  thought  that  I  may  have 
liscd  the  word  "sincere"  inadvisedly. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  Department  of 
Labor  we  will  need  the  support  of  tho.se  in 
the  labor  movement  who  are  organized.  The 
Department  was  created  for  you  and  for  all 
of  the  unorganized  workers  of  America.  We 
need  your  support.  I  have  come  here  to  ask 
it.  I  want  that  support  not  merely  when 
the  bills  sre  a  couple  of  days  away  from  paik- 
sage.  I  want  it  throughout  all  of  the  wadcs 
of  the  year. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  lecture  or  even  to 
point  out  to  you  the  policies  which  you 
shotild  adc^t.  Anyone  who  attended  the 
Labor-Management  Conference  of  1946  knows 
the  extent  to  which  labor  was  handicapped 
becatise  of  the  dfferenoes  In  Its  ranks.  For 
myself,  and  I  speak  for  myself  alone.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  one  who  has  behind  him  the  back- 
ground of  actual  experience  in  the  labor 
movement.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  that  day 
cannot  come  luitil  more  unity  is  achieved. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  problems 
which  confront  all  of  us  inside  and  outside 
of  Government  are  stupendous  In  their  na- 
ture., They  will  not  be  solved  by  complac- 
ency or  self -aatisf action .  They  will  not  be 
solved  until  the  American  people  realize  that 
our  economy  must  be  an  expanding  one. 
Those  who  wish  for  the  "good  old  days"  are 
simply  thinking  wishfully.  The  history  <a 
the  world  is  one  of  advance.  When  the  world 
failed  to  advance  it  deteriorated  and  almost 
rotted.  We  think  bark  to  what  happened 
during  the  period  of  darkneas  followhi^  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Our  eyes 
alight  with  the  fire  of  enthuslnsm  when  we 
turn  the  pages  on  to  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance. 

America  can  advance.  It  must  advance. 
It  must  advance  if  it  is  to  sunrlTe.  It  can 
advance  if  the  American  people  will  it.  This 
Nation,  the  richest  in  the  history  of  thee 
world,  containing  more  resources,  more  op- 
portunities, and  a  future  that  can  bring  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  all  of  us  mtist  not 
be  permitted  to  lag.  It  will  require  stoutness 
of  heart,  loftiness  of  purpose,  sincerity  ot 
method.  The  clouds  of  fear  must  never  be 
permitted  to  darken  the  pathway  of  Amer- 
ican progress.  We  must  have  faith  in  our- 
selves, faith  in  the  sjrstem  under  which  we 
live,  and  faith  In  God  upon  whom  we  rely. 

In  the  vanguard  of  marching  America,  the 
faith,  courage,  determination,  and  the  flag 
of  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  must 
always  be  found.  I  am  sure  It  wll  be  there. 
With  the  support  of  the  organised  and  un- 
organised workers  ot  Aonerica  our  aspirations 
will  be  attained  and  there  will  be  no  end  to 
America's  road  to  success. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  cons«it  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recowi  an  editorial 
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enUtled  "Training  for  Democracy."  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  15, 

1947 

Tbtre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.«  ( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
05  fo  lows 

TBAIHlItG  rot  IWMOaWCT 

twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
Councll  of  Negro  Women,  just  com- 
in  Washington,  has  afforded  a  heart- 
example  of  democracy  In  action.    Prom 
M  States  of  the  Union,  delegates  repre- 
the  8SO.0OO  Negro  women  members 
organisation  assembled  here  for  study 
InsplraUon  In  dealing  with  the  current 
of  citizenship  and  of  leadership  in 
borne  communities.    The  theme  of  the 
itkm  was:   Building  a  Bridge  to  Unl- 
Ptac*  Through  Untferstanding.     And 
discussion  understanding  of  IssiMs  was 
nu  leas  than  understanding  of  peo- 
Pour  workshop*  were  in  session — on 
education  and  child  welfare,  on  em- 
on    housing,    and    on    legislative 
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,  women  will  go  home  with  knowledge 

Marshall  plan,  with  a  sense  of  the  ur- 

ot  food  conservation,  with  something 

know-how  of  mobilizing  opinion  and 

jlBlng  for  community  action.     This  is 

ray  things  get  done  In  a  free  country, 
our  congratulations  to  the  National 

oo  their  awareness  of  responsibility. 

V*  offer  them  congratulations,  too.  on 
perennially  younger,  more  dynamic 
president,    liary    McLeod    Bethune. 

tf  the  great  women  of  America. 
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President.  I  ask 
unahlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  letter  en> 
titi<d  "An  Appeal  to  All  Americans  of 
Ital  an  Origin."  written  by  the  supreme 
ven  jrable  of  the  order,  Sons  of  Italy 
i  imertcft.  The  letter  is  a  significant 
by  Americana  of  Italian  extrac- 
on  behalf  of  their  brothers  and 
in  Italy. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  IbUows: 

AM  i^TBAl  TO  ALL  SMWCSWl  OT  ITAUAM  C«10ni 

brethren  across  the  sea  are  carrying  a 

burden  in  their  struggle  against  the 
[orcea  of  communism;  with  poverty  star- 
n  their  faces,  and  darkness  Immediately 

there  Is  danger  that  the  hand  of  Moa- 

may  hurl  them  Into  a  condition  of  serrl- 

to  the  whims  and  caprlcvs  of  Russia 

alma  to  oveArbelm  the  Italian  people 
to  enslave  them  under  atheistic  com* 


who  are   In  America   and  sense   the 

bond  of  blood,  cannot  stand  Idly 

w  cannot   evad*  nor   Ignore  our   own 

duty:  we  cannot  fall  to  uphold  otir 

of  freedom  and  democracy  at  home 

abroad. 

do  tbls  all  Amerleans  ot  Italian  origin 

United  States  must  make  immediate, 

sacrLflces  for  tbem.  our  tareUiren  In 

Help  must  be  sent  to  tbem;  package* 


of  food,  clothing,  and  medlclnals  must 
tlnue  to  flow  from  us  to  them,  so  that 
may   have  the  physical  strength  to 
communism.     OoaMMalHB    thrives    on 
confusion  and  cbao*  eaVMd  by  the  dire 
of  the  people.    Our  material  as8lstan< 
the  Italian  people  wiu  give  them  moral 
port   and   renewed   hope   In   their   flgbl 
stiTvlve. 

Do  you  want  Ital;  to  become  commi 

EC   you    want    God    dethroned    fi'm 

altars  and  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  pt ' 

Do  you  want  Italy  to  die? 

I  know  that  you  do  not. 

Our  thoughU  must  reach  our  brethr* 

Italy;  what  we  think,  what  we  believe. 

hat  we  feel  we  muet  Impart  to  th« 

writing  now  and  frequently.    Our  lettcral 

form  the  links  that  wUl  keep  the 

understanding  unbroken.     Russia  will 

to   break   that   chain   first,   before 

engulf  the  Italian  republic. 

I  beseech  all  of  you.  therefore,  to 

your  friends  and  relatives  to  keep  the 

to  believe  In  the  future  of  Italy. 

We  have  faith  in  Italy. 

America  has  faith  In  Italy. 

The  death  of  Italy  as  a  nation  would 

the  whole  world  and  we  of  her  blood 

betray  our  American  way  of  life  whk 

poses  totalitarianism  In  all  Its  form 

did  not  raise  oxu  voice  In  her  defense. 

Tell  ou.  people  In  Italy  to  believe  In 

lea.  to  believe  In  the  sincerity  of  her  b1 

sentiments  and  In  her  unselfish  frl 

Tell  them  to  fight  communism,  to  sat 

preserve  the  Immortal  Italian  trsditt 

ChrUtlanity    and    clvlllzaUon    for    otirj 

terlty 

This  I  ask  of  you  In  tue  name  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy  in   America.  In  behalf 
common    heritage.    In    the    Interest 

people. 

GEoacz  J   Spattzza.' 

Supreme  Ventral 

Cbkmoo,  ILL.,  November  10.  1947. 


Issnes  Before  Confresi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS, 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRl 

or  wnuiA.sKs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8T^ 
Thursday.  November  20.  1947 

Mr.    WHERRY.     Mr.    President,] 
able  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
made  an  excellent  address  on  Nov* 
10  before  the  Ohio  Society  of  New 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  again 
Ohio  Society  of  New  York.    For 
50  years  Ohloans  have  played  an 
In  the  affairs  of  this  great  city 
gathered  together  from  time  to  tlmo 
mind  each  other  that  they  are  still  ~ 
and  proud  of   It.    Everywhere   I   go 
Ohloans  active  In  the  affairs  of  othtf 
They  must  have  found  It  man 
or  profitable  to  reside  elsewhere. 
stlU  have  a  strong  State  loyalty.     In 
their  abaence.  our  population  and 
ture  and  our  manufacturing  conti     le 
crease.     Ohio    Is    a    more    complete 
section  of  the  United  States  than  any 
SUte.     Its   dynamic   economy   Is   tj    "' 
the   resulu   achieved   In   this   Nation 
syateoa  based  on  liberty. 

Durtnc  the  last  2  months  I  have 
many  audiences,  presenting  the  re 


^e  first  Republican  Con- 

>nlght  I  wlBh  to  discuss 

issues   which   will   be 

5ion  of  Congress  meet- 

sh  to  say  at  the  outset. 

proud  of  the  record  of 

ke  past  session.     To  the 

we  kept  the  promises 

le  election  of  1946.     We 

the  war  and  eliminated 

latlons  which  remained. 

^nses  of  the  Government 

.000.000.  although  the 

)uld  not  take  1  cent  off 

the     Government.     We 

action    bills,    which    he 

labor-management  re- 

^e  people  of  this  country, 

le  union  members  them- 

rference  and  control  of 

Over  the  most  vlo- 

Itlon  I  have  ever  seen  we 

er   the  President's   veto, 

of  more  than  half  the 

res  were  Inspired  by  the 
the  Republican  Party — 
lustlce   under   law.     The 
led  today  between  those 
^vernment  dominated  by 
nose  who  believe  In  a  to- 
it  dictating   In   greater 
lives  of  its  citizens.     In 
khe  Republican  Party  be- 
)f  the  government  and  Its 
Its  citizens  should  be  re- 
Id  t>e  an  umpire  and  not 
elf;  that  it  should  not 
worklngman.  the  busl- 
cwlfe  how  to  run  their 
that  progress  should  be 
Is  of  agriculture,  produc- 
and   science   under  the 
idivldual  and  community 
made  this  country  the 
intry  in  the  world.    Cer- 
kent  has  a  part  to  play. 
Ivlser  and  assistant — and 
111 — and  not  that  of  dlc- 
sesslon  of  the  Eightieth 
kbllcan    Congress   showed 
Ion  as  a  party,  to  develop 
ilts  party  philosophy,  to 
ram,   and   to   keep   Its 
3le. 

called  us  In  special  ses- 

deal    with   two   matters 

^ore  the  regular  session — 

In  prices  during  the  past 

je  question  of  emergency 

I  President  himself  had  re- 

}rice   control    before    the 

irer  on  January  1  of  this 

Icould  have  continued  It 

July  1.  1947.     Up  to  June 

kle  belief  that  prices  and 

[a  point  of  stabilization — 

I  the  com  crop,  the  fa  Itire 

ind  the  tremendous  effect 

td  export  demand.    Since 

prices  have  resumed  their 

In    the   agricultural    Held. 

le  President  that  the  sit- 

lone  for  many  famliu-s  in 

[that  definite  changes   In 

are  called   for.  most  of 

ler  than  legislative. 

kident's  request  for  more 

concerned,  the  CoiuTeae 

lipproprlated  what  waii  re- 

linistratlon  up  to  >'uly, 

)e  $30,000,000,000  budget 

for  Europe, 
lion  of  Congress  I  do  not 
tflne  our  consideration  to 
latlon  and  emergencj  aid 
^t  understand  how  we  can 
ler  either  of  these  prob- 
ing what  is  proposed  in 
»nt  Marshall  plan,  and 
it  effect  of   the  present 
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huge  Government  expenditures  and  the  cor- 
responding tax  burden  on  prices  and  ousl- 
ness  activity.  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  or 
should  complete  these  matters  before  Christ- 
mas, but  they  must  surely  be  given  consider- 
ation  In  order  to  reach  an  Intelligent  con- 
clusion on  prices  and  emergency  aid. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is.  of  course.  Inflation- 
ary and  means  that  prices  will  be  higher  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  The  very  threat 
of  the  plan  has  contributed  to  the  price  rise. 
The  emergency-aid  program  raises  many  of 
the  same  questions  which  must  be  dealt  with 
In  providing  permanent  aid.  When  the 
President  spoke  of  emergency  aid  to  the  con- 
gressional leaders  In  September,  It  was  ap- 
parently confined  to  enough  food,  tuel,  and 
fertilizer  to  carry  France  and  Italy  through 
the  winter.  More  than  half  the  funds  re- 
quired for  that  program  were  found  without 
congressional  action.  The  emergency  plan 
now  presented  calls  for  a  much  greater  sum 
and  covers  all  kinds  of  assistance  to  France 
and  Italy,  Increased  sums  for  the  occupied 
areas,  and  the  taking  over  In  full  of  the 
British  obligations  In  the  British  zone  In  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  for  France  and  Italy  It  seems 
to  be  a  6-month  edition  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Therefore.  It  raises  all  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Marshall  plan  itself  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  gocds  to  be  shipped,  the  conditions  to 
be  attached,  and  the  type  of  organization  to 
administer  the  plan. 

Nor  can  we  act  on  prices  without  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  the  huge  Government  ex- 
penses and  the  abnormal  export  demand, 
still  unrestrained  by  any  exercise  of  the 
President's  legal  power  to  limit  exp>orts.  \Ve 
cannot  consider  E^irope  unless  we  also  con- 
sider the  proposals  for  aid  to  China  and  our 
undertakings  to  Latin  America.  Who  knows 
T  hat  these  are?  Where  Is  the  Wedemeyer 
report?  Emergency  aid  to  Europe  has  pri- 
ority— but  let's  stop  fumbling  In  the  dark. 
Surely  w  s  have  gone  far  enough  on  a  piece- 
meal basis.  Before  anything  else  Is  done 
Congress  ought  to  have  the  whole  story,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  policy  at  all  instead  of  drifting  with  the 
tide. 

The  so-called  Marshall  plan  presents  a 
complicated  mixture  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy.  It  involves  huge  taxes  from  the 
American  people  and  Government  expendi- 
tures. It  affects  the  prices  to  be  paid  by 
40.000.000  families.  How  far  shall  we  make 
a  present  to  other  peoples  of  the  fruits  of 
our  labors?  Do  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
in  foreign  policy  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
at  hone?  We  have  seen  In  the  past  3  months 
the  development  of  a  carefully  planned  prop- 
aganda for  the  Marshall  plan,  stimulated  by 
the  SUte  Department  by  widespread  pub- 
ll'lty  and  by  secret  meetings  of  Influential 
people  In  Washington  and  Hot  Springs.  Tet 
only  a  weeks  ago  Secretary  Kuirshall  himself 
pointed  out  that  there  was  as  yet  no  Mar- 
•hall  plan  at  all.  We  knew  only  what  the 
foreign  nations  had  asked  for.  But  the  prop- 
aganda machine  Is  ready  to  ballyhoo  the 
Marshall  plan,  whatever  Secretary  Marshall 
flnall:  says  that  It  Is.  Let  via  have  aU  the 
facu  and  debate  them  fully.  The  people 
have  been  urged  and  persuaded  too  often  to 
accept  or  faith  and  without  question  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  administration.  Any- 
one who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  moment 
has  been  labeled  an  obstructionist  anc'  an 
isolationist. 

But  the  terrible  economic  condition  In 
which  the  world  finds  Itself  today  Is  the 
result  of  the  administration's  foreign  policy 
at  Teheran,  at  Yalta,  and  at  Potsdam,  and 
the  idiotic  Morgenthau  policy  we  have  pur- 
sued for  the  past  2  years  In  Germany.  Prior 
to  the  entrance  of  Senator  Vandenbebc  Into 
the  picture  our  attitude  toward  Russia  was 
one  of  complete  surrender.  We  were  told 
then  that  to  save  the  world  we  must  pour 
out  unlimited  lend-lease  money  to  Russia, 
as  now  we  are  told  we  must  pour  out  imlim- 
ited  sums  to  defeat  Russia.    We  gave  them 
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billions  In  goods  under  lend-lease  without  a 
condition  looking  to  their  behavior  in  the 
postwar  world.  We  seemed  to  feel  that  we 
had  to  pay  Stalin  to  keep  him  In  the  battle 
against  Germany  and  we  accepted  his  view 
of  military  strategy  and  attack.  With  the 
aid  which  we  were  giving  him.  he  took  over 
the  Balkans,  leaving  us  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Germany.  When  we  could  have  oc- 
cupied all  of  Germany,  we  stopped  our  armies 
and  even  withdrew  from  territory  actually 
occupied  In  battle.  We  turned  over  Berlin 
and  eastern  Germany  to  the  Russians,  which 
gives  them  the  ability  to  dominate  by  force 
the  great  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  Marshall  ap- 
proved the  policy  of  Teheran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  and  participated  In  It.  Are  we  to 
accept  their  Judgment  on  foreign  policy  today 
without  the  most  critical  analysis? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  administration  Is 
tr3rlng  to  cover  its  faults  by  pointing  to  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  Most  people  do  not 
realize  that  that  policy  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Teheran,  Yalta,  or  Potsdam.  It  has  ex- 
tended only  to  Senator  Vandenbekc's  partici- 
pation In  the  formulation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  in  negotiations  with  European 
nations  regarding  peace  in  Europe.  In  the 
regional  agreements  with  South  American 
nations,  and  a  few  other  subsequent  policies. 
In  these  fields  Senator  Vandenbeeg  has  taken 
the  lead  and  accomplished  results  which 
could  never  have  been  reached  without  his 
force  and  sound  Judgment,  but  In  most  other 
fields  of  foreign  policy  he  was  not  consulted 
until  the  policy  Itself  had  been  formulated. 

In  1945.  with  a  blare  of  trtimpets,  we  were 
told  that  the  economic  problems  of  the 
world  would  be  solved  by  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Fund,  at  a  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  $6,000,000,000.  If 
this  was  done,  we  were  told  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  loans  to  Great  Britain  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary.  As  I  said  at  that 
time,  the  fund  was  utterly  tmsulted  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  at  that  time.  It  is 
now  only  serving  the  purpose  of  distributing 
a  few  billion  dollars  around  the  world  with- 
out reference  to  merit  or  to  need.  These 
dollars  are  coming  back  to  the  United  States 
to  force  our  prices  up. 

In  spite  of  the  Treasvtry  Department,  we 
were  soon  faced  with  a  $4.000>000,000  British 
loan.  Again  we  were  told  It  was  necessary  to 
save  the  world  and  would  surely  do  so. 
Britain  Itself  did  not  require  so  much  for 
exports  from  the  United  States,  but  the  loan 
was  to  make  sterling  a  medium  of  world  ex- 
change and  reestablish  world  trade.  Today 
the  loan  Is  nearly  gone  and  the  problems  of 
Britain  are  apparently  as  great  as  they  were 
when  It  was  granted. 

Three  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars 
was  furnished  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  that,  too,  has  almost  disappeared. 

About  $3,000,000,000  were  spent  on  UNRRA. 
a  large  part  going  to  countries  under  Russian 
influence  and  redounding  to  Russian  advan- 
tage. At  the  end  of  2  years  no  voice  was 
raised  In  America  to  continue  such  an  Inef- 
ficient outlay  of  American  money  by  an  inter- 
national organization. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  sums  were  all 
wasted  or  that  some  action  was  not  neces- 
sary. I  do  say  that  they  were  accepted  by 
the  American  people  because  of  high-pres- 
sure propaganda  without  careful  considera- 
tion, that  they,  were  unsuited  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  proper  conditions  were  not  im- 
posed, that  the  sums  were  excessive,  and 
that  a  large  part  of  tlie  money  was  wasted. 
They  have  not  only  financed  excessive  ex- 
ports from  this  country  and  thus  Increased 
prices,  but  they  have  scattered  more  dollars 
around  the  world  which  are  yet  to  come  back 
to  exchange  for  our  products.  The  admin- 
istration can't  get  away  from  the  New  Deal 
principle  that  Government  spending  is  a  good 
thing  in  Itself.  They  so  overdrew  the  pic- 
ture to  convince  our  people  that  these  grants 
were  entirely  for  otir  own  benefit  tnat  even 
the  Europeans  came  to  believe  they  were  con- 


ferring a  tuvar  on  us  by  accepting  ovir  loans — 
that  we  had  to  export  to  prevent  a  depres- 
sion. It  is  our  Treasury  and  our  State  De- 
partment who  invented  the  fallacy  of  a 
dollar  shortage  for  which  they  imply  the 
American  people  are  responsible. 

I  have  been  In  a  nvunber  of  States  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  past 
2  months.  I  know  what  the  public  attitude 
is  about  fiu-ther  loans  to  Europe.  The  man 
on  the  street  is  indignantly  inquiring  how 
long  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  away  the 
products  of  our  labor  to  other  nations.  Be- 
fore further  aid  Is  granted  he  wants  to  know 
the  reasons  for  and  against  continuing  such 
gifts. 

And  so  tonight,  admitting  the  powerful 
reasons  for  continuing  aid  to  western  Europe. 
I  wish  first  to  describe  the  danger  and  cost 
which  such  aid  Involves  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  In  the  amounts 
and  form  suggested  from  Europe. 

1.  Aid  to  Europe  at  the  rate  proposed  by 
the  European  nations  means  $8,000,000,000  of 
taxes  In  1948  on  the  American  people  over 
and  above  what  they  would  otherwise  pay. 
If  a  billion  dollars  of  this  money  is  handled 
by  the  International  Bank,  perhaps  the  taxes 
need  be  only  $7,000,000,000.  But  to  balance 
this  there  would  be  at  least  another  billion 
dollars  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Eight 
billion  dollars  Is  two-fifths  of  the  total  sum 
paid  in  personal  Income  taxes  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  almost  equal  to 
all  the  Income  taxes  paid  by  corporations. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  means  that  every 
person  In  the  United  States  must  pay  more 
tax  than  otherwise  and  that  the  pay-roll 
check  will  be  subject  to  a  much  larger  de- 
duction. 

In  my  opinion  the  great  tax  burden  of 
today  Is  already  a  dangerous  threat  to  a  free 
economy.  Fifty -two  bUllon  dollars  paid  In 
1947  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
amounts  to  about  30  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  Every  man  Is  working  3  days  out  of 
10  for  the  Government  and  only  7  for  him- 
self. The  tax  burden  on  individuals  and  on 
corporations  is  such  that  little  Incentive  re- 
mains to  expand  production  and  give  the  new 
Jobs  necessary  to  have  progress  continue  in 
this  country.  Furthermore,  taxes  on  the 
lower-income  groups  are  so  hesvy.  the  de- 
ductions from  the  pay-roll  envelope  so  great, 
that  employers  have  to  increase  wages,  which 
means  Increased  costs  and  Increased  prices. 
The  best  way  to  stop  the  spiral  of  Inflation 
and  relieve  the  condition  of  the  lower-Income 
workers  Is  to  give  a  general  tax  reduction 
instead  of  another  wage  Increase.  Such  a 
reduction  would  be  impossible  If  we  accept 
the  full  figures  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  inflate  prices  further  In 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  tremendous  rate  of  exports  In  1947 
played  a  material  part  in  the  increase  in 
prices  we  have  seen  during  this  year.  The 
exports  of  goods  and  services  this  year  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $19,000,000,000 
per  annum,  balanced  by  a  rate  of  only  $8.- 
000.000.000  of  Imports.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  Imports,  therefore,  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  eleven  billions.  To  the  extent 
that  this  excess  has  been  balanced  by  budg- 
etary items  covered  by  taxes,  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  total  ptirchaslng  power  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  only  been  so  bal- 
anced to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000,000. 
The  other  five  or  six  billion  dollars  Is  Infla- 
tionary, whether  It  comes  from  dollar  bal- 
ances accumulated  by  foreign  countries  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  from  other  means  of  financing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  price  situation 
today  is  largely  due  to  the  tremendous  in- 
come within  the  United  States — to  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  better  off  tlian 
they  have  ever  been  before.  But  the  Income 
of  our  people  is  practically  balanced  by  pro- 
duction. When  we  Impose  on  top  of  this 
balance  $20,000,000,000  of  foreign  purchases. 
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try  without  disastrous  results.  If  so,  the 
European  countries  ought  to  be  told  now,  so 
tbey  sre  not  left  without  grain  before  their 
next  harvest.  We  cannot  underwrite  the  food 
supply  of  the  world,  and  we  must  not  give 
the  impression  we  are  doing  so. 

It  Is  suggested  in  the  Htu-riman  report  that 
we  can  authorize  "set  aside "  and  priority 
orders.  But  this  does  not  solve  the  price 
problem,  for  It  leaves  less  for  the  domestic 
market  and  so  forces  prices  up.  We  are  like- 
ly to  be  led  Into  price  control  and  rationing 
only  to  find  that  they  are  broken  down  by 
black  markets  and  inefficiency  as  they  were 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  adoption  of  the  European  plan  there- 
fore would,  first,  continue  an  intolerable  and 
dangerous  tax  burden;  second.  Inflate  prlcea 
further  in  the  United  Sutes;  third,  encotir- 
age  unbound  policies  in  Eiut>pe;  and,  fourth, 
force  t utile  and  dangerous  regimentation  on 
American  productivity. 

I  have  tried  to  state  clearly  the  tremendous 
cost  of  the  European  version  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  objections  to  it.  and  yet  I  am 
prepared  to  support  In  some  reasonable 
amount  tbe  general  principle  of  aid  to  Euro- 
pean countries  to  enable  them  to  help  them- 
selves. The  whole  world  is  embattled  to- 
day between  the  ideology  of  commimlsm  and 
the  ideals  of  liberty.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  prevent  the  spread  of  communism.  I 
might  point  out,  however,  that  many  who 
want  to  pour  out  dollars  to  prevent  commu- 
nism abroad  are  criticizing  a  congressional 
eommlttee  lor  trying  to  find  out  who  tbe  tn- 
•aantiai  CommunisU  are  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  merely  trying  to  bring  Com- 
munist activity  out  In  the  open  so  the  people 
can  know  where  it  Is  working  underground. 
Surely  If  we  want  to  fight  communism  we 
ought  to  begin  at  home. 

Unquestionably  our  aid  will  create  con- 
ditions abroad  less  favorable  to  tbe  spread  of 
communism.  But  in  the  long  nm.  the  people 
of  France.  lor  instance,  are  going  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  thry  go  Communist 
or  not.  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  over- 
estimate the  effect  of  American  dollars.  A 
credit  of  American  dollars,  encouraging  un- 
sound policies  and  giving  the  basis  for  tbe 
charge  tbat  we  are  trying  to  dominate  their 
country,  may  easily  assist  commimlsm  rather 
than  prevent  It. 

No  one  can  have  anything  but  sympathy 
for  thoae  who  have  suffered  such  tremendous 
hardships  and  such  tremendous  destruction. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  things  which 
need  to  be  done  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  countries  which  can  be  done  only  by 
machinery  and  other  producu  made  in  the 
United  Slates.  Those  countries  can  obtain 
them  only  If  we  extend  the  credit  to  buy 
them.  The  emergency  situation  leaves  them 
with  little  food  and  inadequate  coal  and 
fertilizer.  While  our  resources  are  limited, 
we  can  do  something  to  carry  them  through 
until  more  normal  conditions  prevail. 

Weighing  all  of  the  considerations,  and 
even  st  some  danger  to  our  own  people.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  provide  aid  to  western  Europe 
In  reasonable  amounU.  but  I  think  tbat  even 
the  figure  suggested  by  the  Harrlman  com- 
mittee Is  higher  thsn  Is  safe.  That  commit- 
tee has  laid  down  in  forcible  terms  the  true 
principles  of  aid  to  Europe  and  the  necessary 
limitations  on  that  aid.  But  the  exact  figure 
selected  looks  more  like  a  compromise  than 
a  scientific  conclusion.  It  seems  to  have 
been  reached  from  the  point  of  view  of  Euro- 
pean needs,  rather  than  of  American  safely. 
In  a  field  of  such  uncertainty  probably  a 
scientific  conclusion  is  impossible. 

1  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  German 
policy  of  the  Government  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  reesUblishment  of  Burcpe 
than  the  Marshall  plan.  In  fact,  the  condi- 
tion which  exisU  in  Europe  today  can  be 
traced  very  largely  to  the  administration's 
own  policy  In  Germany.  In  effect,  we 
adopted  there  the  Morgenthau  plan,  which 


was  suggested  at  the  YalU  Conference,  and 
which  was  for  all  practical  purpoaes  approved 
at  Potsdam  by  President  Truman  In  the  text 
released  on  August  2,  1945.  The  policy  of 
occupation  was  designed  expressly  to  con- 
vince the  German  people  of  their  criminal 
responsibility  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  level 
of  subsistence  only.  Production  of  all  Im- 
porUnt  manufactured  goods  was  to  be  pro-- 
hibited  or  limited,  with  the  exception  of  coal. 
Payment  of  reparations  In  kind  was  to  leave 
enough  to  enable  the  Germans  simply  to 
exist  without  external  c^slsUnce.  Millions 
of  Germans  were  to  be  deported  from  eastern 
Germany  and  thrown  into  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many to  feed  and  support. 

The  policy  of  Potsdam  was  carried  out  by 
a  directive  issued  to  the  commander  in  chief 
of  occupation  in  April  1946.  known  as  JCS 
1067.  Thereafter,  in  spite  of  constant  dis- 
avowal that  we  were  enforcing  the  Morgen- 
thau plan,  this  directive,  which  was  in  fact 
the  same  thing,  remained  in  force  until  this 
year.  It  was  officially  declared  to  be  at  an 
end  on  July  15,  1947,  but  no  one  Is  confident 
today  that  It  is  at  an  end.  Has  it  been  re- 
voked or  not?  We  are  still  dismantling 
plants  which  could  be  made  highly  useful 
for  the  support  of  the  German  people.  Any 
plant  built  for  war  purposes  can  certainly 
be  converted  to  peace  use. 

The  result  has  been  to  keep  the  German 
people  ao  short  of  food  that  many  of  them 
believe  that  their  starvation  is  our  deliber- 
ate intention.  Tbe  result  has  been  to  deter 
all  economic  recovery,  so  that  It  will  cost 
us  a  billion  dollars  a  year  simply  to  bring 
the  German  diet  up  to  a  subsistence  level. 
Not  only  has  this  policy  deprived  the  rest  of 
Europe  of  many  producu  which  could  be 
manufactured  in  Germany,  but  it  has  de- 
prived tbem  of  a  market  for  their  own  ex- 
poru.  It  has  thus  completely  upset  the 
economy  of  EXirope,  and  now  we  are  called 
upon  for  taxes  from  our  taxpayers  to  remedy 
the  failure  of  tbe  administration. 

There  is  only  one  way  In  which  Germany 
can  be  effectively  controlled — that  is  to  con- 
trol tlie  production  of  a  limited  number  of 
essential  producU.  The  Vandenberg  plan 
proposes  tbat  we  remain  in  Germany  in- 
definitely, but  only  to  prevent  rearmament. 
If  aid  to  western  Europe  is  so  essential,  then 
It  can  be  effective  only  if  we  really  change 
our  policy  In  Germany.  Both  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  Marshall  are  personally 
responsible  for  what  occtirred  in  Germany 
during  the  past  24  years.  Are  they  pre- 
pared to  say  now  that  they  have  completely 
abandoned  the  policy  which  is  so  largely  re- 
£hsponsible  for  our  present  plight?  Why  don't 
they  stop  now  the  (flhpantling  of  German 
industries?  *^ 

I  cannot  deal  tonight  with  the  problem  of 
high  prices.  I  pointed  out  In  San  Francisco 
last  month  that  the  present  situation  has 
been  brought  about  by  many  years  of  ad- 
ministration policy,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  panacea  for  its  cure.  For  years  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  billions  more  than  iU  budget 
and  piled  up  a  reserve  surplus  of  purchasing 
power.  For  years  the  OPA  held  prices  below 
wages.  Then,  after  the  war,  the  President 
adopted  tbe  e^^traordinary  theory  that  there 
could  be  a  general  20-percent  wage  increase 
without  increasing  prices,  which  theory  was 
disproved  almost  before  the  increase  was 
granted.  The  Government  has  continued  its 
huge  expenditures  and  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
them.  Both  high  expenditures  and  high 
taxes  have  been  reflected  In  higher  prices. 
The  tremendous  export  surplus,  unrestrained 
by  the  President,  has  added  foreign  buying 
to  demands  at  home.  We  can  only  wonder 
that  prices  have  not  Increased  more. 

The  most  obviotis  remedies  are  a  reduction 
of  Government  expenditures,  a  reduction  of 
Uxes  in  lieu  of  further  wage  Increases,  a  rea- 
sonable provision  of  aid  to  Europe,  and  a 
Lmltatlon  on  exporte  elsewhere.  Finally, 
there  must  be  a  powerful  appeal  to  Indus- 


trlallsU  to  forego  profiU,  to  wage  earners  to 
refrain  from  further  demands  for  wage  In- 
creases, and  to  consumers  to  eat  lees  and 
save  their  money  rather  than  spend  It  on 
food.  We  cannot  eat  our  wheat  and  ship  It 
too.  Various  measures  of  less  Importance 
must  also  be  considered  and  acted  on. 

But  this  problem  Is  not  primarily  a  legis- 
lative problem'.  The  first  responsibility 
resU  on  the  Administration  to  act,  both 
under  existing  laws  and  under  new  programs 
authorlaed  by  Congreas.  The  policies  of  one 
department  insist  upon  higher  prices,  while 
those  of  another  demand  reduction.  There 
haa  been  no  one  in  the  Government  con- 
cerning himself  with  the  general  problem 
of  holding  prices  down.  Particularly  In  tbe 
administration  of  the  Marahall  plan,  there 
must  be  an  Independent  board  directly  tm- 
der  the  President  to  develop  one  conslsUnt 
and  effective  policy  on  exports  and  foreign 
aid.  If  we  are  against  communism,  let's  be 
against  communism  everywhere — in  America 
and  in  China,  as  well  as  in  western  Europe. 
If  we  are  for  economic  recovery  In  western 
Europe,  let's  be  for  economic  recovery  In  Ger- 
many, which  is  an  Integral  part  of  western 
Europe.  If  we  want  to  hold  prices  down,  let 
the  Government  bid  every  department  to 
avoid  the  policies  which  raise  prices. 

After  considering  all  the  facU  I  believe  tbat 
Congress  will  adopt  sound  policies,  but  there 
will  have  to  be  a  subsUntial  improvement  In 
tbe  administration  and  efficiency  and  con- 
sistency of  the  executive  departmenu  If 
those  policies  are  going  to  get  any  of  the 
resulU  which  are  sought. 


Foreif  n  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  20,  1947 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  foreign  aid.  and  its  corollary 
phases  involving  the  mobilization  of  our 
own  economy,  will  soon  be  getting  under 
way.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  influential 
voices  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress 
have  been  discussing  these  issues  in  the 
press  and  over  the  radio,  as  is  perfectly 
proper,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Record  several  editorials 
from  outstanding  newspapers  discussing 
the  two  big  issues  of  the  day:  Foreign 
relief  and  assistance  and  the  domestic 
inflationary-control  program  outlined  by 
the  President.  These  newspapers  are  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  the  Washington  Star. 

None  of  these  newspapers  can  be  con- 
sidered as  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  regimented  economy,  of  totalitarianism 
in  America,  of  new  dealism,  or  of  any 
such  tendencies  whatsoever.  One  of 
these  editorials,  that  from  the  Philadel- 
I^ia  Inquirer,  maintains  its  anti-New 
Deal  tradition  in  its  comments  and  malces 
some  references  to  the  New  Deal  to  which 
I,  who  support  the  principles  of  the  New 
Deal  generally,  cannot  of  course  sub- 
scribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  so  much 
in  this  editorial,  and  in  the  editorials 
from  the  other  newspapers  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  which  cuts  through 
to  the  basic  problems  and  issues  facing 
us,  that  I  think  tbey  will  be  extremely 
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■MinR  to  It  that  tt  has  the  benefit  o* 
headed  business  management. 

It  Is  far  more  tmportant  to  assure  thatj 
plan  be  ailwInltiTrt  by  a  liusliis^ 
agency,  detanriaatf  to  make  every  dollar  J 
proprlated  produce  a  dollar's  worth  of 
than  to  waste  precloua  time  d«t 
mniMflri  Inilatlon  controls  as  the  tna 
of  a  police  state. 

liSt  us  keep  the  great  Issues  tn  proper 
apetitlTe  and  rtew  oar  needs  broadly    M 
adopt  ttoc  liartfudl  plan  as  an  tnsurs^ice* 
ley  for  aurMleas  and  the  free  world:  ar"* 
OS  prepare  now  tc  pay  the  premium  by 
ever  temporary  contfole  ere  required  to 
Inflation  and  keep  Aiiiwirs  strong  for  **^- 
pendous  tasks  In  this  uneasy  peace 
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newspaper  believes  the  liarahaHpUn 
be  supported  figorowaly  and  praaeptly 
ess  and  the  people  beeause  socli  s«p- 
wUl  be  vastly  less  ilstiiiiw  to  this 
coun  rw  than  might  be  the  eeee  o<berwtee. 
Aa  erica,  with  all  Its  vast  natural  and  W^ 
»e  wealth,  cant  hope  to  rsasatn  tree  and 
Indeftnltely  in  a  wortd  ruled  by 
,.  misery  and  Tear.    H  we  dont  go  aU 
^  help  nations  which,  like  ours,  want  to 
Independent,  we  can  be  wry  smethat 
Mally  our  way  of  life  will  be  impertled. 
•e  oiay  regard  the  ManduUl  plan  as  a 
3f  aupcrlatlTe  l—nt— ire  policy  for  our- 
I  and  the  free  wetM.  some  form  of  Infla- 
controla— such  as  were  suggaete    by  Mr. 
tan  In  tola  massage  to  Congress— can  be 
]iared  to  the  premium  on  the  policy. 
Prtce-wage  coatrola  aad  ratkmlng.  bow- 
llmlted  and  teaaporary.  go  agatnat  the 
lean  grain.    In  ■ormal  times  they  would 
u^ithlnkable.    '.rfe  bad  enough  of  them  Ui 
to  last  a  long  whUe.   And  before  that. 
Etaaeevdt  Met.  Deal  drove  buslassi  and 
almoat  craay  with  restrictions,  pro- 
and    crtppltag    dictatorship       We 
i  BO  more  Mew  DeaU.   limited  or  im- 
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!<«  piupwals  for  the  i 
in  •  ot  huaafr-m  see  draetle.    Sooie  at 
pertlLiderly  these   involving   the 
powers  to  alloeate  and  raUoa  hailc 
tttaa  aad  withla  limited  range  to  fhi 
aad  iMlses    are  bound  to  prove 
with  varlowa  siHMMis  their  u«e 
rwnty  aSect.  _^ 

But  Republican  ofifMrttlaa  to  theee 
urea,  eoupled  with  brai 
tariaa.'*  ts  too 
have  been  wel 


llmlled. 

theee  are  not  normal  times     MilUona 

own  country  are  having  a  daily  battle 

tnoome  meet  ootgo.    Pood  prices  are 

8a  are  prtees  of  coontleea  other 

people  want  and 

he  done  to  curb  the  oast  of 

^_      other  mlH'""^  are  looking  to 

Oietr  war-lmpoeed  hardshlpe  and 

them  reelst  eommuniem,  which  feede 

ijoverty  and  woe     We  must  not  fall  them. 

when  the  MarshaU  plan  hlU  full  stride 

on  our  prtee  aUvetura  ooedd  be 

M  aothing  bad  hMB  d— e  ta  the  way 

that  a  new  bvytag  psiniem  tar  foreign 

Bight,  without  sound  management,  push 

of  certain  tjesle  commodltlea  as  much 

to  to  percent  higher.     It  doesnt  take 

mu^  hm^nathm  to  dgare  what  that  would 

ator  Tajt  and  other  crtUca  are  well 
their  rights  In  taking  sharp  issue  with 
■MaBt  on  tiM  SMtter  of  eontrola.  But 
■mior  Tmt  MHM*  **y  sCectlve  ciu-b 
KMaa  lo  pvolMt  ewr  ecooonty  against 
plan  streHeef   Mot  that  we  caa  sea. 

is  true,  ee  he  ■■^  J">*<  »  «•<»  y 

m  tble  faator  by  etmtat  down  the 

T*t  stieh  a  aieasure  would  strike 

„  lery  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  In  o«r 

and  the  world's  behalf— help  other  free 

to  save 

Tart  and  thoee  who 

this  question  would. 

than  get  eacMed  at  the  mentUm  of 

and    ttmMed    eontrols.    emeem 

Me  with  the  tmysraUve  asuslti  at 

the  Marshall  plan  a  avBesae  and  eg 


wtll  deny  that  ttM  easmtry  Is 
Inftatkm.    Pew 
pricea. 
er  h*f  lier 
at  to  see  'xm  keep  on  In  ow 
cowrsea  imtU  we  gratify  the  Ruaatan 
tMtkm  of  a  -bust  " 

Bo  the  need  fer  Isglelsllis  action  is  < 
Tbsra  is  KMSB  for  glapim  as  to  what 
aU  take.    Sot  can  It  bs 

that 
to  the  esecntivc. 


be  aigwad  that  control  o^ 
at  searee  oommodtties  and 
powers  woold  be  Inedectlve  without 
■poMB^  control  over  the  p« 

. .  .jitr     T^^M  ^^Mia^^M  aovsrad  ki  the  I 

fcT  miiistihiisllri  as  a  sAmU. 

If  better  and  mora  iiBMtlvi   m( 
be  devteed.  it  is  a  ■spiubllssa  duty  to  i 
and  advoeate  ttom.    Bat  It  lent  too 
Mk  for  a  oHMlnKttve  attitude  on 
of  thoee  Who  eontrol  the  actkm  of 
This  Is  a  tlOH  to  thtok  sertouely 
national  welfare  and  to  leave  elt 
ot  the  oalealattaiL 

If  we  start  o«t  with  the  proposit 
the  IViaaan  program  was  devieed  toi 
the  Dessoeratlc  Party  in  the 
jMillel  year,  only  partisan  reaction 
But  no  votaa  are  to  be 
to  the  plam  signs  of  the 
the  eetMtry  will  get 
by  contlDuanee  of  a  drifting 

IProm  the  Weahingtan  (D.  C.)  Bveni 
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a  dekate  wMah  wiU  iBiVe  the  future 
vQctd.    At  thie  stave  of  the  matter 
Is  not 


propoeals.  Mr.  Truman's 
attahly  direct  and  to  the  point, 
ho  bseting  about  the  bueh 

Bret,  for  laBTi 
.' aid  program  to  tida 
Italy,  and 

that  thsee  funds  will 


tt  is  hoped  that  tbe 
[plan  wtll  be  ready  to  go 
kils  of  the  Marahall  plai 
In   a   later 


outlined  the  meastircs 
to  deal  wtt3 


ivated  by  the  Burc- 


lary  olipe  advocated  by 

In  uamker.  with  the 
ring  oonBned  mainly  to 
I.  Mr.  Truman  aeked 
oonsirarter  rattootag 
•apply  which  bedeally 
tng:  to  av)hortas  prt<e 
tn  short  anpply  which 
of  nving  or  IndustrtiU 
tboriae  such  wage  cell- 
to  BMintatn  the  neeei.- 


>regone  ecsMlUilOB   thi  t 
going  to  he  gH«B  thei« 
tniM  of  Senator  Taft  ard 
sders  are  Just  about  co«i-  , 
It      Perhape  the  Presl- 
to  gK  them,  for  in  dti- 
lis  he  said  that  the  first 
would   "aid   substan- 
iflntlonary  preeeures. " 
an  be  said  of  the  other 
espedalty  the  last  two. 
fbe  apt  to  prove  traworfc- 
ly   aa  complex  aa  ours. 
ind  selective  price  control 
»1  Is  a  doubtful  business 
1th  OPA  serves  as  a  guide, 
surea  now  would  t>e  apt 
than  good,  especially  tn 
snt's  none-too-firm  atti- 
'  of  wage  OQBtrols. 

worst  that  can  be  said 
is  that  their  workability 
falmea  to  the  President, 
ilred  that  mounttng  In- 
1  may  yet  drive  us  to  them, 
[there   bs  nothhig  In   the 
tlfles  Senator  Tafts  ex- 
Presldent.    Be  was  justi- 
ce soundness  of  the  pro- 
he  went  on  to  Impugn 
3tlv«8,  to  picture  him  as 
late"  tn  this  country,  and 
genuineness  of  Mr.  Tru- 
rorld  peace  he  was  going 

of  Senator  Tatt  in  this 
to  be  unclear.  He  blames 
[excess  of  consumar  dollars 
roe  goods.  Yet  he  would 
of  doUara  In  the  hands 
ittlng  tazea.  Be  aaya  that 
}le  aid  to  Xurope  as  a 
cotnmunliun.  yet  he  talks 
Ite  of  tejOOOjOOO.COO  a  year. 
no  such  fl^ire  Is  oonteen- 
f  Marahall  plan.  He  dwells 
manner  La  which  thla 
with  Zurope.  and  oon- 
lOt  afford  to  be  more  feu« 

thla  la  that  It  seesas  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
la  qumtion  of  whathw  ve 

>hlo  Senator  that  we  are 
It  gensr petty,  m  such,  has 
The  real  rase  on  for  foiag 
la  lo  prevent  OosMiuniet 
it  iiMilkMil.  to  head  oC  the 
toilaw  euah  domi* 


to  give  utile  weight  to 
it.    And  tmUl  he  and  his 
It.  with  all  of  Ita  grin  lm> 
pan  aid  debate  will  eon- 
led  and   our  own  future 
tn  jeopardy. 
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Industrial  Researdi  at  Uniyersity  of 
Chattanooga 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TCNNESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Industrial  Research  at  Univer- 
sity of  Chattanooga,"  by  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Seymour,  published  In  the  fall  1947  issue 
of  Dixie  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INDUSTKIAL   KCSEARCH   AT   UNIVERSrrT   OF 
CHATTANOOGA 

(By  Raymond  B.  Seymour,  Industrial  Re- 
search Institute,  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga.   Chattanooga.   Tenn.) 

The  growth  of  our  country  has  been  geared 
to  an  expanding  economy  in  which  progres- 
sive men  have  continually  pushed  back 
frontiers  and  developed  new  territories. 
Even  today,  in  spite  of  conflicting  opinion 
among  some  of  cur  country's  leaders.  Iron- 
tiers  exist  that  present  opportunities  un- 
dreamed of  In  yesteryear. 

Ambition.  Imagination,  and  vision  were  the 
chief  assets  of  the  old  frontiersman,  but  the 
modern  pioneer  must  not  only  possess  these 
attributes  but.  In  addition,  must  be  trained 
In  scientific  ressarch  methods.  In  past  years 
the  route  was  westward,  but  today  progress 
takes  place  wherever  adequate  facilltiCB  for 
research  and  education  are  present.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  top-ranking  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  almost  all  the 
modern  research  laboratories  are  located 
north  and  east  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  respectively.  Of  course,  that  region 
Is  unable  to  supply  many  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials required  for  Its  new  processes  and  prod- 
ucts, but  new  Industries  are  generally  located 
where  they  are  developed.  Thus,  sections 
having  access  to  adequate  research  facilities 
are  able  to  create  new  wealth  tn  spite  of  a 
lack  of  natural  resources. 

The  South  possesses  more  than  Its  share  of 
raw  materials  which  can  be  the  basis  of  many 
new  products  and  processes,  and  It  seems 
obvious  that  new  developments  based  on 
these  materials  should  take  place  within  the 
region.  However,  such  developments  do  not 
occur  spontaneously  but  require  Intensive 
Investigation  by  adequately  trained  tech- 
nologists In  modern  research  laboratories. 
Over  $750,000,000  Is  being  Invested  annually 
In  such  laboratories  throughout  the  entire 
Nation,  but  less  than  825.000.000  of  this  Is 
being  Invested  In  the  South.  Less  than 
3  percent  of  the  country's  research  scientists 
having  doctor  of  philosohy  degrees  are  in  this 
section,  although  many  times  this  number 
have  left  the  South  to  seek  opportunity  else- 
where, and  thus  are  contributing  to  the 
development  of  other  regions. 

If  the  South  Is  to  secure  lU  share  of  pros- 
perity. It  must  provide  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  Its  youth  and  modem  research 
Institutes  for  its  Industry.  It  must  produce 
a  larger  variety  of  agricultural  products, 
using  as  much  mechanized  finished  equip- 
ment as  possible,  and  must  process  these  raw 
materials  to  goods  In  the  region.  The  South 
should  adopt  the  slogan.  "What  the  South 
can  grow  and  make  will  make  the  South 
grow." 

All  available  data  Indicate  that  the  South 
la  already  In  the  early  stages  of  industrializa- 
tion, but  the  rate  must  be  accelerated  by  in- 


vesting In  education  and  research.  During 
the  last  13  years  the  number  of  Industrial 
research  laboratories  In  the  South  has  In- 
creased 160  percent.  Nevertheless,  over  43,000 
manufacturing  plants  In  this  region  are 
without  research  facilities.  While  these  con- 
cerns have  been  able  to  sell  all  the  materials 
they  could  produce  during  the  war  years, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  favorably  In 
the  future  unless  facilities  for  scientific 
Investigation  are  made  available  to  them. 

Six  years  ago  the  Southern  Association  of 
Science  and  Industry  was  founded  by  civic 
leaders  who  realized  that  the  future  of  the 
South  would  be  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  Its  facilities  for  education  and  research. 
The  objects  of  this  association  were  to  pro- 
vide better  education  for  youth  and  adequate 
research  facilities  for  industry  so  that  south- 
em  youth  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  a  t>etter  education  and  could  help 
develop  the  resources  of  the  South  after 
graduation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  University  of  Chat- 
tanooga In  1045  by  civic  leaders  and  lndi»- 
tries  fulfilled  the  objects  of  the  Southern 
Association  for  Science  and  Industry  and  its 
record  of  accomplishment  has  indicated  the 
sounrincss  of  these  'jbjects.  This  rcEearch 
institute  has  grown  from  an  organization 
consisting  of  one  scientist  in  November  1945 
to  an  institute  having  a  large  technical  staff 
of  full-time  men  all  with  Industrial  expe- 
rience and  most  having  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees  from  accredited  universities.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  plan,  this  organ- 
ization is  still  growing,  and  Is  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  the  most  Important  Industrial  re- 
search institute  in  the  entire  South 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  found  In 
most  modern  laboratories,  the  Institute  has 
a  complete  micro  analytical  laboratory:  a 
recording  polorograph:  spectrophotometers; 
tensile,  compression,  and  hardness  testers; 
Induction  heating  equipment;  an  emission 
•spectrograph;  metallograpb:  manaflux:  high- 
speed cameras;  high-pressure  hydrogenera- 
tion  apparatus;  and  adequate  shop  facilities. 
The  main  laboratories  are  boused  In  a  mod- 
em functional  building,  while  shop  and  test- 
ing facilities  are  In  an  adjacent  building. 
Plans  have  been  drawn  for  an  addition  to  the 
present  buildings  which  wtll  make  the  Indus- 
trial Research  Institute  the  largest  non- 
Government  organization,  combining  re- 
search and  education  in  the  region. 

As  a  division  of  a  privately  controlled  in- 
stlfution  of  higher  learning,  the  Industrial 
Research  Institute  is  free  from  political  con- 
trol and  has  the  advantage  of  administration 
by  ofDccrs  of  a  university  now  In  its  sixty- 
first  year  of  service.  Since  the  faculty  of  the 
university  Is  available  for  part-time  investi- 
gation and  consultation,  the  Institute  has 
access  to  talent  which  wouU'  not  be  found  In 
an  organization  not  on  a  university  campus. 
It  can  be  said  that  by  Integrating  education 
and  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
South,  the  University  of  Chattanooga  is  dem- 
onstrating Its  true  character  as  a  modem 
university  In  which  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge  Is  known  to  be  equal  In  Impor- 
tance to  the  conservation  of  the  old. 

Although  the  Research  Institute  will  not 
complete  Its  first  fiscal  year  until  September 
1,  1947,  tt  has  already  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  In  aiding 
the  development  of  a  region  comprising  IS 
Ststes  and  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  This  organization  has  already 
signed  41  research  contracts  with  business 
firms  locsted  In  8  different  States.  Its  spon- 
sors vary  from  large  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  States  Navy.  th<  Sugar  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  and  firms  having  their  own  re- 
search laboratories,  to  Individuals  who  are 
interested  In  developing  a  new~.,  process  or 
product.    All  research  Is  done  at  cost. 

Research  Is.  not  magic,  but  many  southern 
industrialists  who  have  sponsored  research 
projects  at  the  Institute  are  already  receiving 


results.    Ita  staff  members  have  i^iplied  lor 

nine  patents  which  have  been  assigned  to  tbo 
sponsoring  firms  and  six  processes  developed 
at  the  Industrial  Research  Institute  are 
already  in  production  in  southern  planta. 
The  profits  resulting  from  any  one  of  tbeao 
processes  would  easily  pa.  for  all  research  ex- 
penditures at  the  Institute  to  date. 

As  a  result  of  a  project  sponsored  at  the 
Industrial  Research  Institute,  a  Tennessee 
firm  Is  now  making  an  organic  chemical 
which  Is  being  distributed  to  practically  every 
State  m  the  Nation. 

A  Georgia  textile  mill  is  now  producing  a 
type  of  cloth  that  previously  could  not  be 
proceesed. 

A  southern  manufacturer  of  alloys  can  now 
analyze  his  entire  dally  production  by  use 
of  the  spectrograph  within  IS  minutes  of 
sampling.  Previous  methods  required  weeks 
and  the  product  was  usually  shipped  and 
fabricated  before  analjrtlcal  results  were  ob- 
tained. 

A  North  Carolina  firm  fotmd  that  It  could 
no  longer  purchase  organic  chemicals  needed 
In  Its  plant.  The  Institute  surveyed  the 
potential  market  and  determined  what  proc- 
ess was  best  adapted  to  the  firm's  require- 
ments. Today,  this  company  Is  mantifactur- 
Ing  the  chemical  It  could  not  purchase  and 
distributes  It  to  other  firms  throughout  the 
South. 

A  Tennessee  concern,  which  was  engaged 
In  the  garneting  business,  was  supplying  raw 
material  which  was  being  processed  into  fin- 
ished goods  by  firms  outside  the  region,  de- 
cided to  add  greater  value  to  its  raw  material 
by  processing  it  to  a  finished  article.  It  as- 
signed a  project  to  the  Institute  to  develop  a 
cloth  disposable  diaper  which  would  be  water 
absorbent  on  one  side  and  water  repellent  on 
the  other,  yet  competitive  with  laundry  serv- 
ice. This  product  is  now  in  production,  using 
a  patented  process  and  the  technologist  who 
developed  the  process  has  Joined  the  firm, 
according  to  plan  in  order  to  aid  In  future 
developments 

As  other  technologists  are  trained  In  mod- 
ern re=^earch  methods,  they  will  also  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  their  experience  to  Im- 
prove southern  Industry.  Such  a  plan  would 
be  impossible  if  the  institute  were  not  on  the 
campus  of  an  accredited  university.  The 
medical  profession  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  associating  medical  schools  with  hos- 
pitals so  that  their  graduates  could  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Modern  universities  in- 
terested in  educating  research  scientists  for 
Industry  must  also  provide  the  student  with 
an  opportunity  to  secure  experience  in  re- 
search by  establishing  research  Institutes 
staffed  by  experienced  technologists. 

The  philosophy  of  Integrating  education 
and  research  In  order  to  catalyze  southern 
progress  has  tieen  reduced  to  practice  at  the 
industrial  research  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chattanooga.  With  the  continued  co- 
operation of  southern  industry  and  civic  lead- 
ers this  organization  will  continue  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  region  by  placing 
"science  In  the  service  of  mankind"  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Southland. 

Ratmond  B.  SCTMOtm. 

Jxnn  28,  1947. 


The  Injectioo  of  Party  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW   rOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Lippmann  is  known  In  our  country  aa 
having  a  clear  mind,  being  articulate  and 


N 

M- 
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•bove   mrtlsanshlp.    Bis  article 
Pr«5id<  nfs  messaKe.  which  ^ 

a*»ut  he  best  statement  I  haf«  ••«.  I 
thinJc  t  reflects  in  a  dear  and  able  man- 
ner thp  opinion  of  most  thinking  Amer- 


T(MAT  AMD  ToMoaaow 
(By  Waltar  UppaMUUi) 

QUaCTIOH  evnUCTT  POLITICS 

_  th«  flprt  p«rt  at  the  Presldent't 

..  which  dc«tt  with  the  European  r«- 

prc^ram.  and  the  aecond  part,  whte* 

dealt  1  rith  the  dooMrtle  Inflation,  there  U  a 

iillerence  tn  parfoae  and  In  quality  of 

Two  different  leta  at  advtoer«.  t^o 


■harp 
mind 


dUler«  It  itandartte,  «r«  oaily  too  rrtdent.    On 


the 

wants 

regard 


TIM 
lMt3 


tb«M 


lode 
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on  the      Stoc« 


pisjg»»<»«  llr.  Trtiman 

the  Presidant  wortdng  with  ConsrcM. 
ea  of  party,  ao  that  "the  aettocs  o< 
tW»  Gi  ivemment"  may  "be  a  stature  to  match 
the  d  gntty  and  Influence  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs."'  But  on  Inflation. 
h«  wak  alaa.  the  politician  and  the  candi- 


date  frytof  to   put   the  other   party   In   a 
hole 
ThU 


attempt  to  mix  stateamanshlp  with 
pom***  Is  moat  unfortunate,  and  a 
BWt  heal  tf  good  mam  will  be  required  to 
•■rto  he  harm  that  has  been  done  For  by 
iBjoet  nf  a  partisan  calculation  into  the  slt- 
naUox  .  Mr.  Truman  has  made  it  much  more 
dMBeti  It  tor  Congrwa  and  for  the  people  to 
deal  ^  isely  and  illspsiinnaf  ly  both  with  the 
fcovery  program  and  with  the  do- 
tnfiatlon. 

porttaan  luuukey  wrench  was  in  the 
of  Mr.  Tramaa'a  10  potnU :  The  request 

»er  rationtei, 
eelllnfcs. 


lor  ai  thortty  to  Mi  ^p 

and  t  >  Impose  prtee  «ad 

Trum  in  knew  perfectly  well  when  he  made 


^ two  requesu  that  this  Congress  can 

not  gi  ant  them  without  an  abject  confeasaon 
that  ihe  whole  of  the  RepuMtam  Party,  and 
a  con  ilderable  part  of  the  Oaaaoeratlc  Party, 
Mde  a  coloaaal  mistake  and  are  re- 
p„._-ila  for  the  high  coat  of  living. 
A  n  onth  ago  he  htnwelf  characterlaad  theae 
..laaai  ires  as  those  of  a  "police  state"— (which 
tMld<  ntally  they  are  not)  and  U  said  to  have 
of  Oongr^iw  privately  th*t  ha 

I  to  fii  prices.      Tet  suddenly. 

and^tthout  consulting  Oongreaa.  he  Is  asking 
CXuigVM  to  do  something  which  he  knows 
m  ma  win  not  do  and  that  he  himself  U 
noofd  as  saying  he  would  not  want  it 
If  thU  Is  not  partisan  politics  In  an 
year  a  device  to  make  the  Republl- 
him  powtra  which  ha  does  nel 
10  ekerdae  then  what  Is  Itf 
Utie  mwlts,  It  may  be  said  I  think,  thai 
■Mr  rationing,  price  and  wag*  (latag. 
ttoi  cure  Of  even  check  the  inftarton; 
iiM  only  divtrt  the  preaaure  trom  the 
mitroiled  wngjmei  >o  >»»•  »y^ 
I  ir  number  fl€  WNOVlrallti  MBBMMMn. 
n  ih»  pr\e9  ealltngi  tft  ttany  mpnrw^' 
W   tHsre   la   bfl  big  Wae*   market    on    the 


eetiMl»<i  jiMik  that" we  m  "hnrt  .uppty,  the 
eCeet  wOTbt  to  «y«ri 


>■■■»■  tgWnn 
t  MVllMior  tl 


ftrail  li  likely  to  be 

BO  t 


tog 
fact 
men 
out 


aum 


tMa  Initial  inflatlooaiy 
took  subatantlal 


the  end  of  1045  it  has  used  lU 
(o  pay  oS  Ooverumeot  debt  held  t^y 
banks,  and  at  the  end  of  June  this  yeu  r  h( 
li^  of  giiTaramsaT  ascuritles  had  been 
duced  by  abom  U  paioent.  This  In  It 
would  have  bean  a  ganulne  and  effi 
of  ail  Ml n^  and  even  of  redudag 

.km. 

Bat  the  TrsMury's  aoaasurss  are  being 
Mt  by  the  creatloo  of  new  inflationary  '— 
In  tlM  banks.  The  credits  extended  by 
MMka  have  risen  at  a  rapid  raU.  Beci 
the  high  rcaervca  which  they  already 
and  the  large  iiwaisM  which  they  can 
acquire  from  inveatora  who  sell  their  ' 
ment  bonds,  the  cotmtry  la  threaUned 
an  inereaslr.g  inflation. 

The  President  touched  upon  this — the  ' 
tral   problem  of  the  InflaUon — la   hU 
point.    But  he  did  not  give  It  anything 
the  emphasis  It  deserves,  as  can  be  sea 
the  fact  that  he  put  Um  restoration  of^ 
sumer  credit  controls  ahead  of  the  re 
of   inflationary  tauak  eradtt.     Tet   the 
pension  of  eonawiaer  aradlt  la  a  email 
aa   compared   with   the  expansion   of 
credit. 

It  Is  on  that  probtsM  that  our  effort 
to  be  concentrated.  Powers  need  to  ba  _ 
to  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  to  check 
cnatfaa  of  excess  tsank  credit  based  v-^'m\ 
aJB^OIilttan  of  Oovemment  and  otbt 
Itlea  and  of  gold  by  the  commerci  bi 
This  eotdd  then  be  supplemented  by 
power  to  allocate  transportation  fi 
and  scarce  conuandlUM  which  the 
aafcad  for  m  hia  MMaafe.  The  chief  vl 
as  regards  Inflation — of  the  poww  to 
la  that  It  can  be  oaed  to  pMtpoiie 
BHHCaaaary  private  const 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  the 
tlooarv  bank  credits. 

If  the  President  could  now  be  perai 
lay  aside— et  leMt  until  Uter  In  the 
ttoa  provocatlra  and  impracticable  pt 
•bofot  coMtuPM  rationing,  price  and 
fixing,  and  to  eoncaatrate  on  meast 
check  tite  real  Mtatlon,  the  country 
sUll  be  Mead  tba  ocdeal  of  having  to 
the  Burtveaa  erlala  and  our  domestic 
ties  la  a  whlrUng  welter  of  partlaan 


tba  Inlbited  p\irrt»M- 

bar  snd  nw  ma« 

farmtiM.  to  the 

the  economy.     The 

..,   .,   _-  a  dertlne.  or  at  leMt 

_^  .      In  the  protftietlon  of  theM  very 

eomJuxilMra  that  are  In  "hort  supply. 

Tl  e  Inflation,  ct  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
he  mmM^tiannia  la  doe  MMaOy  to  the 
that  m  flnanelna  the  war  the  Oovem- 
;  ralMd  aboat  a  quarter  of  lU  funds,  not 
„„.  )f  taxM  and  not  out  of  savings  but  by 
Willi  tg  Its  aecurltlM  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing i  ystewi.  This  baak  aacawy  was  m  purely 
Inflalonary  m  tf  tt  had  be«i  flat  money 
turn  "d  out  by  tiM  Ooeemment  printing  press. 
At  t  M  sod  of  IMA  It  >-epresente<  tlw  huge 
To*  gbgjOOO.OOO.OOO.  all  of  Its  Meais  pur- 
for  whteb  tkara  waN  no  cor- 


tbe 


WtrM  PtACt  wU  Waria  Garernmi 

nmcsioN  OF  RniAPstj 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNERl 


or  WBWii  rAimiiM* 
IM  TNI  NOUai  OP  RIPKVKN TAI 
niMd«#  Nopfmbm  it,  I94f 

Mr.  BOtfNin.     Mr.  Sptgktr. 

ttavt  to  extend  my  remarlis  In  tht 
OAS,  I  include  the  following  uddi 
AnBliilM  Ogy  In  WaahlnKton.  N 
Dr.  L  Bavarly  Laite.  ptott^tor  at 
Wake  Porert  Collage.  Wake  Poreat. 


,  veterana.  and  the 

like  nyMlf.  eaanot  claim   the  dii 
of  having  worn  oxir  country^  unlfc 
an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  Join  y('tl 
celebration  of  ArmUtlce  Day  and  a  [ 
wtoMto  I  baee  bean  aatlctpating  theee 
day*  ateee  my  frtifl.  Mr  Malcolm  PamlJ 
pboMdpManiaifeodMeioeome.   Ar-^ 
Day  SMaaa  eraB  mora  to  ua  now  tiian 
^rtiSB  It  was  first  proclaimed  a  natloi 
day  for  now  It  calls  to  mind  the 
menu  of  1945  along  with  the  greet 
IB  Wig.    The  purpoee  of  the  holHMfJ 
enable  ua  to  take  the  time  to  rec«| ' 
mMI   fMUafa   we   npertei 
■ad  ^ata  a  bM  over  a 
It  to  lood  tar  a  nation,  m  It  ia  for  aa  | 
.  to  paoM  now  and  again  to 
prMte  the  •eooanpllsbmenU  of 


Itltude  those  who  made 
to  reeaU  the  paat, 
>e  light  of  the  past  that 
kurse  Into  the  future. 
I  English  legal  acholar, 

ly  not  paralyze  today 
lyse  tomorrow." 
|of  real  men  and  women 
with  problems  much 
,  us.    From  it  we  learn 
en   and    women   strong 
endangered   their  s<cu- 
le  attainment  of  their 
learn   of   heroes,  and, 
are  Inspired  to  do  be- 
[a  careful  study  of  bia- 
I  hero  iB  not  necessarily 
nmantlc  knight  of  the 
[also  the  ordinary  man 
ke  pursuit  of  his  draaMa 
bathes  and  fears  beoaiM 
and  a  willingness  to 
Id  hU  life  for  the  pro- 
3ves.     It  :s  oecause  you 
»ry    North    Carolinians 
go  Into  batue.  who 
to  vo  Into  battle,  out 
lyy  going  preserved 
ilty  which  *e  call  the 
that  we  honor  you  to- 
hlstory  we  learn  that 
and   navlM  akme.   win 
ilnd  the  Amy  and  the 
ler.  tike  aaacutlve.  the 
the  teacbar.  the  home 
lid.    each    contributing 
cess  of  the  NaUon.    tto 
it  us  that  ordinary  men 
our  Nation  has  weath- 
Is.  because  in  our  great 
am  to  dlaagTM  we  have 
ils   aud  Bcthoda  but 
Hazing  unity  of  p'rpcM 
Ideals  and  vaiuM  and 
to  reach  our  goals, 
bles  us  to  recapture  the 
It   we  fdt   In   1018   and 
to  face  the  fature  with 
Instead  of  hysteria.    It 
3y  yuu  and  we  felt  that 
tome  and  of  how  good  It 
in  a  nation  at  peace 
to  be  with  each  other 
^ur  Irritations  and  petty 
are   the    Inevitable   ae* 
Illy   aasoclatlon      It   r«> 
»bb  did  not  return,  and 
and  the  luva  we  had 
(or  ua  wa  asperlanee 
Ihe  old  aMoctatioa.    In 
ue   dctrrmlna   to   teach 
ohildren'B  ehlldren.  and 
Uvea.  If  used  be.  to  maftfl 
siis  rltjldren  free  to  UM 
ngi  and  uiltiUs  and  i|>lrlte 
Armistice  Day  remind* 
we  felt  to  Q<>d  (or  the 
^srvallon  of  our  oivtllaa- 
»Ua  us  to  look  ahead  not 
ITS  In  our  own  strength 
[that  Ha  will  guide  and 
ImM  to  come  as  le  bae 
Rajeciliig  the  old  Mttf 
OrMi  as  a  tribal  warrior 
lUon   He  luvfs,  baoaoea 
He  lovM  tbem  all.  we 
modem  pagaalam  which 
erely  the  perscnlflcatlon 
3f  from  and  neutral  us  to 
We  know  Be  is  as  cun- 
re  of  the  German  or  tbe 
ae    welfare   of    the    North 
I  also  know  that  He  iM  not 
|U  between  a  pblioaoi^y 
nd    a  phUoeoptay    whleb 
ia  their  ooutsm  fought 
fUc  Ucenae  but  we  kiiow 
It  Ideals  shculd  never  ba 
when  aa  Mtlaiata 
k's  strength. 
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Armistice  D.iy  reminds  us  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained  cur  two  goals  for  which  we 
fought  m  1918  and  In  1915 — a  peaceful  world 
and  the  American  way  of  life,  by  which  we 
m^an  not  the  way  of  life  we  have  but  tbe 
way  of  life  that  la  our  ideal,  a  way  which 
Involves  material  comforts  but  also  Involves 
tolerar.i'»*  and  a  kindly  ncighborllness.  not 
only  tl.  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter but  also  the  freedom  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  cut  one's  own  destiny,  and  with  that 
freedom  the  great  blessing  of  responsibil- 
ity for  one's  own  destiny.  Only  free  men 
have  responsibility,  only  those  willing  to  take 
It  can  be  truly  free.  So  oxu"  objective  Is  a 
dual  one.  Of  course,  we  want  peace,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  whose  boys  will  be  13  In 
five  more  years,  but  Armistice  Day  remlnus  us 
that  th^re  are  things  more  to  be  desired 
than  peace.  We  cculd  have  had  peace  In  1C39 
and  probf  bly  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  if 
we  hf.d  been  willing  to  accept  the  Nazi  plan 
for  a  world  government,  ^ut  would  you  say  to 
the  spirit  of  the  boy  who  died  en  the  -eaches 
of  Normandy  that  his  Judgment  of  values 
was  wrong?  Shall  we  no  longer  teach  our 
boys  to  ask.  "Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?" 

Many  who  are  frightened  by  tne  dire 
prophecy  that  we  have  only  Sve  more  years 
and  who  are  disheartened  by  the  disputes 
and  railings  In  the  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  believe  that  organization  Is  a. vain 
hope  which  should  be  abandoned  In  favor 
of  a  United  States  of  tbe  World  or  at  least 
a  union  of  the  so-called  western  democracies 
under  a  constitution  similar  to  our  own. 
Since  a  union  of  western  democracies  on  the 
one  side  und  Russia  and  her  satellites  on  the 
other  feems  no  great  improvement  over  our 
present  situation,  let  us  consider  brleSy  the 
suggestion  of  a  United  States  of  the  World. 
It  was  before  small  groups  of  typical  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  discussed  and  debated  long  be- 
fore it  was  brought  before  the  conventions 
of  the  States  for  adoption,  and  it  was  in  the 
discussions  of  such  groups  as  this  that  the 
merits  and  weaknesses  of  that  Constitution 
were  brought  to  light  so  that  those  who 
went  from  such  groups  to  the  conventions 
carried  with  them  Informed  opinions. 
Through  discussions  In  groups  such  as  ours 
we  may  hope  to  find  some  of  the  strengths 
and  aome  of  the  weaknaues  to  be  antlclpttted 
In  a  United  Sutcs  of  the  World,  so  that  the 
final  choice  may  be  made  by  an  Informed 
people  and  In  an  atmoaphera  ■■  far  removed 
M  poHible  from  either  unreasonable  senti- 
mentality or  unreasoning  fear  of  that  which 
la  new 

The  exlatenco  o!  n  world  govtrnment  Is  not 
or  luelf  complete  aMurnnce  uf  peace.  Many, 
If  not  m(at.  uf  the  wurld's  wart  have  boen 

?roteali  agnlntl  K»voiiiment.  Reoently  la 
hina,  Greece,  ParnKUtiy,  und  Indonesia  we 
have  seen  such  runtlicts-  wnri,  on  a  greater 
or  MMlter  kCMlo.  Ijelng  fuugltt  not  boenuH  u( 
abMnce  uf  guvemmpnt  but  bteaUM  of  the 
prtMDoe  of  governments  which  are  not  sat- 
isfactory to  soma  of  those  governed.  The 
bloodiest  war  we  evor  roujtbt— at  IctRt,  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved—was our  own  Civil  War.  which  wm 
fought  becnute  of  a  disagreement  over  the 
meaning  of  our  Constitution.  Bo  we  see 
that  a  United  States  of  the  World  with  a 
constitution  such  as  ours  is  not  necessarily 
a  preventive  of  one  more  war.  Such  a 
government  could  conceivably  supply  the  Ir- 
rlunt  which  will  set  off  a  revolution  or  civil 
war — the  most  cruel  and  horrible  of  all.  So 
If  we  form  a  United  States  of  the  World  In 
order  to  avoid  another  war.  we  must  look 
carefully  to  see  that  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery will  operate  smoothly  and  so  as  to 
strike  the  happy  medium  between  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  group  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual,  between  the  vrelfare  of  the 
world  and  the  freedom  of  the  several  nations 


of    the    world    to    regulate    their    Internal 
affairs. 

Let  us  consider  some  differences  between 
the  present  situation  and  that  confronting 
Washington.  Hamilton.  Jefferson,  and  Madi- 
son. The  Constitution  they  and  their  asso- 
ciates drafted  has  worked  remarkably  well, 
the  Civil  War  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It.  better  than  any  other  form  of  pov- 
ernment  I  know,  has  harmonized  the  group 
Interests  and  the  Individual  interests.  One 
reason  Is  that  It  was  designed  for  and 
molded  by  a  people  remarkably  united  in 
philosophy.  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  dif- 
fered on  details,  not  on  ultimate  beliefs  as 
to  the  purpose  of  government.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  especially  in  1788.  were  princi- 
pally of  one  religion,  one  race  (the  Negroes 
then  having  no  voice  In  the  government, 
which  wrong  we  are  glad  to  see  la  being  cor- 
rected), one  cultural  background,  and  above 
all  one  common  passionate  love  of  freedom 
and  belief  that  governments  existed  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  citizen,  not  the  citlren  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government.  DlETerlng  in  de- 
tails, they  agreed  on  principles,  pnd  especially 
on  the  principle  that  In  freedom  to  disagree 
there  Is  strength  We  are  now  considering 
the  wisdorj  of  using  this  i'orm  of  govern- 
ment to  govern  a  world  where  there  arc  dif- 
ferent religions — not  different  denominations 
of  the  same  religion  but  -ellgions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other — different  races, 
different  cultural  backgrounds,  different  gov- 
ernmental backgrounds,  and  different  views 
as  to  what  the  purpose  and  nature  of  gov- 
ernment is  It  may  be  that  the  results 
will  be  as  good  In  the  world  as  they  hare  been 
In  the  United  States,  and  that  we  may  even 
avoid  World  Civil  War  No.  1.  but  It  will  not 
do  to  assume  that  a  system  which  has  worked 
well  in  a  country  where  singular  similarity 
of  Ideals  and  backgrounds  exists  will  also 
work  well  where  there  Is  a  diversity  of  both. 
I  realize  that  today  there  are  many  races  and 
religions  In  America  and  barring  minor  irri- 
tations we  work  together  pretty  well  under 
our  Constitution,  but  In  the  critical  early 
years  when  our  constitutional  government 
was  developing  its  strength  and  weaving  Its 
way  into  our  affections,  these  diversities  did 
not  exist,  and  the  later  arrivals  came  slowly 
enough  and  In  small  enough  numbers  to  be 
assimilated  and  acclimated  to  our  constitu- 
tional government  before  any  large  group 
could  be  developed  with  a  sharply  differing 
governmental  philosophy. 

Our  Constitution  does  three  things.  It 
seta  up  a  machinery  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  act,  separating  Its  ac- 
tlvltlM  and  distributing  its  reaponalbllltlea 
and  powers  among  the  feglalatlve,  executive, 
and  Judicial  depart mente,  defining  each  ao 
that  tt  can  operate  in  Its  lone  frM  from  In- 
torferenoe  by  the  otheri.  Beoond,  It  deals 
with  the  relation  between  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  governmenta. 
Broadly.  Its  theory,  as  amended  by  tbe  Oivll 
War,  Is  that  of  "an  Indestructible  Union 
compoMd  of  Indestructibls  Bintes,"  to  the 
end  that  the  Pederal  Government  may  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Nation-wide  scope,  ol 
which  the  two  chief  ones  are  nutlonal  de* 
fanse  and  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  and 
the  Utate  governments  may  deal  with  local 
problems.  Third,  It  protects  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  by  setting  llmltstions  both 
upon  the  power  of  the  State  and  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Taking  these  in  order  we  run  Into  dif- 
ficulties with  tbe  first  when  we  talk  about  a 
United  States  of  the  World.  The  legislature 
of  such  a  government  would  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  nations,  each  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  Its  voters. 
This  would  give  to  India  and  China  over  half 
of  the  representatives  In  the  lower  house, 
though  they  have,  I  believe,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  literate  people  of  the  world. 
Bussla  would  have  the  next  largest  delega- 
tion, and  we  would  be  fotirth.    In  the  senate 


we  would  be  on  a  par  with  Nicaragua.  Thla 
Is  not.  of  course,  necessarily  fatal  to  a  good 
government,  nor  to  a  peaceful  and  a  free 
world,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  practical 
barriers  to  the  formation  of  a  United  Slates 
of  the  World  like  our  United  States  of 
America.  Our  position  and  Russia's  posi- 
tion In  world  affairs  would  be  far  weaker. 
We  would  have  no  real  assurance  that  otir 
legitimate  interests  would  be  protected  In 
such  a  legislature.  North  Carolina  UkewlM 
has  no  power  to  control  tbe  United  StatM 
legislation,  but  North  Carolina  knows  that 
the  Interests  and  theories  of  her  people  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of 
Oregon  or  of  Illinois.  The  political  history 
of  China  and  India  may  well  cause  some 
question  as  to  whether  they  will  elect  repre- 
sentatives to  whom  we  can  afford  to  trust 
our  well-being. 

Jumping  to  the  President,  and  his  tre- 
mendous number  of  administrative  assist- 
ants, we  m  ght  reasonably  expect  an  Ameri- 
can to  be  elected  first  or  soon  afterward,  but 
thereafter  the  president  of  the  world  would 
be  an  American  about  as  often  as  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  has  been  a  New 
Yorker.  The  Supreme  Court  would  be  com- 
posed of  many  Judges,  only  a  few  of  whom 
would  be  familiar  with  our  constitutional 
principles  or  grounded  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal  philosophy.  Their  decisions  might 
conceivably  be  better  than  some  we  have  had 
from  our  own  Court,  but  It  Is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  Interpret  the  world 
constitution  as  our  Court  has  Interpreted  our 
own.  so.  starting  out  with  a  constitution 
worded  like  ours,  we  would  hardly  go  far 
before  we  would  run  Into  some  strange  doc- 
trines and  interpretations.  The  question  Is, 
Can  we  trust  the  population  of  the  world  to 
put  Into  office  men  upon  whom  we  will  be 
safe  In  conferring  the  powers  we  now  ccnier 
upon  our  Congress,  our  President,  and  ovir 
Supreme  Court?  This  la  not  the  place  for 
either  idealistic  sentimentality  about  all  men 
being  equal  and  there  being  no  superior  race, 
nor  is  It  the  place  for  a  conceited  exaltation 
of  our  own  abilities  and  scorn  for  people  of 
other  lands.  We  must  answer  this  question 
In  the  light  of  history,  or  what  we  know  about 
the  other  countries,  their  Ideals,  and  their 
philosophies. 

Turn  now  to  the  powers  we  wish  to  con- 
fer upon  the  United  States  of  the  World. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  we  will  simply  give  It 
power  to  prevent  war,  for  that  either  means 
too  little  or  too  much.  It  cannot  prevent 
war  by  simply  saying  there  ahall  be  none. 
It  must  bo  authorlwd  to  remove  the  catUMW 
of  wnr  and  authorised  to  take  action  to  pun- 
ish violations  of  Its  aafegunrda.  But  our  own 
history  shows  that  odmtnlatratlons  of  all 
parties  have  anught  to  enhance  their  power 
by  using  the  powers  vspreaaly  granted  as  pre* 
teits  for  doing  things  not  speolflcally  au- 
thorlMd  and  probably  not  even  impliedly 
•uthorlMd.  Burely  there  la  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  PrMldent  from  Bulgaria  would 
be  less  Inctlnrd  to  extend  hit  povtr  by  In- 
direction  than  a  President  from  New  Tork. 
The  power  to  prevent  war  or  remove  the 
causes  of  war  Is  an  elastic  power  which  may 
be  stretched  quite  out  of  shape  in  the  handa 
of  a  cenlous  reformer,  ao  we  shall  have  to  do 
more  than  simply  confer  this  power  on  our 
United  States  of  the  World,  Let  us  aeaume 
we  give  It  the  powers  now  given  the  United 
States  in  article  1,  section  8,  of  our  Consti- 
tution, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  question 
of  what  might  happen  If  we  say.  "The  Con- 
gress of  the  World  shall  have  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  several  nations, 
with  foreign  planets  and  with  tbe  Mvage 
tribes,"  that  being  about  as  near  u  we  could 
come  to  the  commerce  clause  In  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Under  such  a  world  commerce  clause  our 
tariff  laws  would  be  abrogated  and  the 
American  market  ^vould  be  open  to  goods 
produced  at  low-wage  levels  In  China.  Rus- 
sia, or  England.    This  In  ttim  would  force 
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lower  wtgM  In  America.  Under  siich  % 
world  MBunarce  clause  It  Is  probable  tbat 
a  n*t*«^  eould  no  longer  prevent  or  control 
Certainly  under  tbla  and 
_^.  In  our  niMlHiiHiiii  one  of  uur 
l^not  keep  oat  «Wena  of  otbar 
ffndMr  sueh  a  world  ooiUMrca 
«  »  ooold  require  quarantln*  aad  In- 
of  foreign  gooda  and  ptMcngara 
ong  aa  tba  World  Congrcea  did  not 
■eeQt  U  act  In  the  field.  We  oould  prevent 
ttM  ttnp  irtatlon  and  retail  sal*  In  the  origl> 
■■I  pac  Mf*  of  opium  produced  in  China 
only  U  t  Eie  World  OongrvM  aaw  Dt  to  permit 
ua  to  dc  eo.  Now  It  la  eoaedvable  that  the 
World  a  ad  even  ourselves  might  ultlmaUly 
be  In  a  betUr  cuudlUon  U  there  were  no 
national  tarlSs.  no  national  restrlctlona  on 
iMMi^ntlon  and  travel,  no  national  power 
to  piolll  >tt  the  Importation  of  goods  thought 
iful  but  It  aaaaaa  beyond  question  that 
a  s  irrendar  flf  our  national  power  would 
"■!•  tflMt  of  towering  draa- 
Kmencan  aUadaida  of  living  and 
Amerlcs  a  health  and  safety. 

Turm  ig  now  to  what  such  a  world  com- 
merce c  auae  would  enable  the  World  Con- 
giesa  to  do.  we  lind  some  tatareattng  pcaal- 
bUltlea  The  Wo:  id  Congr—  mlgbt  forbid 
an  Ama  rtcaa  factory  to  ship  to  Oaaada  arU- 
des  wt  Icb  are  unobjecUoaabto  dthar  In 
Amerlci  or  la  Canada.  It  baa  happened  here 
In  tba  qM*  of  the  lottery  ticket.  Tbe  World 
Bight  provide  no  goods  can  be 
In  tntcniatioaol  eosMDMrce  which 
....  in  a  imetarf  wiMn  uofe  levela 
are  not  aa  bigh  or  bours  of  work  as  low  as 
the  W<rld  Coagreas  might  think  prcper. 
Both  b  tve  bapp«n«d  here.  Ik 
late  ws  res  and  hours  of  i 
gocda  i  itended  for  international  commerce 
ut  the  I  nee  a<  tobaeco  sold  on  an  Amn-tcan 
■HTifeol  rroBS  which  acme  tobarro  may  go  In 
Interna  looal  comaerce.  or  the  nrht  of  an 
Ohio  fa  mar  to  grow  wheat  on  bis  own  farm 
and  fee  I  It  there  to  his  own  torkeys  latendad 
for  hia  own  uble.  AU  tbow  have  happanad 
here  ax  der  our  own  commerce  clause  Since 
a  labor  dispute  In  a  factory  ree*tving  some 
raw  ma  erlals  from  abroad  and  shipping  some 
of  Its  I  rotfucu  abroad  would  taapede  inter- 
nation!  I  trade,  tbe  World  OBngrma  might  re- 
quire tl  lO  fattory  to  refrain  from  discrimina- 
tion a|  slBrt  uaion  labor,  though  no  labor 
di^mte  exists  In  that  particular  factory. 
Ttmt.  tm.  has  happened  here.  It  might  be 
that  thf  World  Congreae  under  sueh  a  eom- 
ns  ours  could  forbid  Intema- 
_^_  Its  to  or  from  fa<rtorle«  which 
high  w?g«.  did  not  work  ita  em- 
Imk;  fncu^h.  or  retained  in  lis  em- 
member  of  a  labor  union.  None  of 
these  b  la  happened  here  yet 
Ttmo  will  net  permit  further  multlpllea- 
a(ln«Mplee  of  dttncultlea  to  be  contem- 
a  World  constitution  similar  to  the 
ITnlted  States  Constitution  were  adopt-rl. 
Enougti  has  been  said  to  show  my  own  opin- 
ion thf  t  such  a  constitution  would  not  bo 
dealrab  s  in  our  present  world  It  haa 
worked  wonderfully  well  in  tbe  United  Spates 
well  be  an  Ideal  governmrnt  for  an 
yorld.  but  we  are  confronted  w'.tb  a 
fact.  » It  a  theory— a  reaiutle  vocld.  not  an 
tdaalW  Ic  one. 
Thla  loea  not  mean  wo  mm  bavo  no  world 
I  aent.  no  oocparattau  among  n.itlona 
to  MBO  frlcUonj  and  put  out  firea  while  th'>y 
leoatrollod.    We  have  a  world  govern- 

_. jto  to  at  the  moment  much 

erttlcl^  ot  and  impatience  with  the  Unttad 
Nation     Ort»nlzatlon.    Berf.    as   tnuU.   «• 
have  ei  poctad  a  miracle  acr  are  dlacvurafed 
when   I  ooae   problama  rorialn.     Let   ua  rr 
member   tttat   the   United   Nations   to   only 


S  yoan 


if 


_  ^ Old.     Compare  It  with  the  United 

Stetaa  kt  age  S.  M^  ^*  dlsagreemenu  be- 
Mr.    Oroa^ko   and   Senator    AnortM 
a  tmeoUy  or  mora  bittarty  argtMd  than 
Ukoaa  1  wtwaan  Jefferson  and  Hamilton?     la 
tba  oi  tlook  for  sticcesa  mora  gloomy  than 
tb  I  proapect  here  In  1191? 


Let  ua  look  very,  very  briefly  at  the  Unit 

Natlona  Charter.     Ita  purpoaes  Include 

malntonance  of  International  peace  and 

removal  of  threaU  thereto.    Specifically  " 

rafaraneo  to  threats  to  and  breaches  of 

peaco  Um  Sacturity  CouccU  to  given  t: 

doua  power.    It  may  decide  whether  a  lut 

'o  peaco  cztots  or  a  breach  has  occurred 

an  act  of  ttifmiUm  has  been  comnrrr- 

Wbte  tt  aseldaa  tbat  one  of  these  ex^.s 

hss  occurred  It  may  call  up^n  all  ur 

of  the  member  natlosa  to  apply  all  or 

of  tbe  following  moawirsa:  Complete  or 

tlal  IntarrupUun  of  economic  relat!c"i 

of  rail.  aea.  air.  portal,  telegraphic,  rnc: 

other  meaaa  of  •ooununlcatlon.  and  the 

ersnce  of  diplomatic  relations,    snould 

Council  consider  these  drastic  metis ures 

cnuin^h  It  may  take  such  action  by  air. 

or  land  forces  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to 

tain  or  rpstor*-  International  peace  and 

curlty.  Including  demonstrations,  hlocki 

and  other  operations  by  air.  sea.  or  land  tor< 

of  memt>er  nations.    In  the  meanthae  Bot 

in^  In  the  Charter  shall  Impair  the  tnhi 

right  of  individual  or  coUecUve  seU-defl 

If  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  sir 

member   of   the   United   Nations,   until 

Cotuicil   haa   taken   the   neceaaary   stepa 

raatore  peace. 

Tbto    certamiy    seems    ample    to    pret 
■ouador  from  attacking  or  threatening 
paace  o*  Peru,  and  even  Rusala  or  the  Unit 
Btatca  mlgbt  well  basiute  to  Invade  Ort 
or  ilextco  with  such  a  threat  hanging 
It.    Tbe  dlflculty  to  that  no  siKh  thr 
action  by  the  Security  Council  hangs 
Russia     '  tbe  United  States,  because  all 
Of  tbo  OouBcU  mvo  on  pr<    ■  di 
roqulro  tbo  afllrmatlvo  vot.-  •>( 
the   permanent    member*.     A  SMmber 
not  vote  on  a  decision  to  Uivoattgate  or  r« 
ommend  a  aottlement  of  a  dUpute  to  whl 
It  to  a  party,  but  apparently   it  may 
on   any   decision    aa   to   enftircement   ac 
■aatnat   It.   which   nocaaaarlly   meana 
win  be  no  enforcement  action  taken 
one  of  tbo  permanent  membera— tbe  Onl 
State*.  Kagtond.  RoaaU.  rranoo.  and  Cht 
nor  will  enforcement  action  be  taken  agati 
any  satellite  ot  one  of  the   Big  Plve.     " 
baps  the  veto  power  should  be  surrendei 
but  as  yet  we  are  all  too  suspicious  ~f  ei 
other  to  surrender  It.     Certslnly.  U  ' 

Five    are    unwilling    to    surrender    the    v4 
power  to  a   world   government   cmpowa 
only  to  act   to  remove  threats  to   i    •.er 
tlonal  peace,  there  to  no  poaslbility  >'i 
ratifying  within  tbe  next  5  years  a 
constitution  like  that  of  the  Unlteri  n'«i| 
Even  with  the  veto  power  the  Ccu 
Invaatlgata  and  pubttclm  tbe  facta  w  a 
pvto  iDVOlvliw  €B0  of  tbo  Big  PlTt.    Let] 
Bur'POM   KUMta    were    to    decide    to 
Orceoe.    With  tbe  veto  power  In  exl 
does  she  not  know  tbat  abe  would  tnka 
step  at  the  rtok  that  BnglaiMl.  Prance. 
tbe  United  SUtea  would  aa  so-vcrelgn.  ' 
poutfeut  nf »«««■»•  Bo  to  tb*  aid  of  Ore« 
WokM  BmbIb  feMllato  more  If  the  Socut 
Ootraell  bad  tbo  power  to  call  out  the 
aaa   Navy  aloof     la   It   not   true    that 
United  Natlona  Organlmtlon  and  tbo 
ber:i  tboreof  can  now  brtng  exactly  tb* 
preiistiro  upon  Russia  to  let  Greece  al 
could  be  brought  upon  her  by  tbe  ■*' 
Council   freed  Horn  tb*  restrloUor;       f 
voto  power? 

.  be  simple  truth  to  that  no  government 
Ita  mere  existence  and  the  perfection  ~" 
machinery  for  settling  disputes,  to  an 
MAe  guaranty  of  intematlcnnl  peace, 
li  dtaarmament.     Oenghto  Kahn  did  qt 
woU  M  aa  aggressor  using  bowa  and  ai 
and  tuor*.    The  only  actual  gcsr  nti 
world  p*ao*  to  to  remove  the  rtiatia  ('  r 
or  more  accurately,  the  wUllngneai  to 
war  If  only  a  natiou  may  have  what  it 
Tb*  only  real  gtiaranty  of  peace  on  e« 
tbat  which  adll  oama  from  a  general 
anes  by  indlfMuyi  throngteut  the 
of  the  teachlnp  of  Jmus  as  practical 


lat  to  a  long  way  off 

then  for  the  whole 

before  that  comea 

[years  nearer  to  that 

He  invmted  Uto  life 

re  was  then  time  for 

You  and  I  may  be 

it   otirs    in    the   aamo 

I  another  war  and  even 

pwn  In  defeat  but  the 

family  will  not  be 

Jesus  did  not  make  a 

^t   Is  because  the  day 

js  of  Hto  wisdom  and 

Qd.  we  do  not  regard 

^ut  as  the  age  of  hupe. 

going  down.    As  wa 

ly  that  lies  before  ua 

[the  msuy   perplexing 

and  as  we  bear  the 

se  who  say  there  art 

It  our  scientists  like 

ilry  Ule.  hsve  let  out 

they  cannot  control. 

bit  of  advice  written 

to  a  young  friend. 

ly  In  a  day  far  more 

,  own.  reminds  htm  of 

hU  mother  snd 

lya  "Wherefore  I  put 

Bat  thou  stir  up  tb* 

^within  thee,  for  God 

spirit  of  fear,  but  of 

of  s  sound  mind." 
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>F  REMARKS 

[RUNG  COLE 


•mber  20.  1947 

[York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

|d  my  remarks  in  the 
le  following  remarks 
Chairman.  United 

(y  Commission,  be- 
Id  Tribune  Forum  at 

storia  on  October  21. 

{It's  not  a  good  Idea  for 

too  much  sbout  hlm- 

I  occupied  with  how  hIa 

)g  that  lust  fuaalng 

}ut  of     X.     Perfaetly 

themselves  the  Jitters 

Mention  to  their  nerves 

The  advice  "Let 

a  lot  to  be  mid  for  It. 

kt  much  tbe  same  thing 

^d  partlculnrly  to  a  na- 

hlgh -spirited    aa   tb* 

»ric;i.      But   a   cortain 

}If-«xamlnatlon  to  In- 

at  thto   Juncture  in 

3t  only  loevttsble  but 

of  the  world's  people 

'rt  -^         Kvcrythlng    we 

ngs  w*  don't  do) 

^say.  in  thto  wonderfully 

)ltcd  land  of  our*,  oc- 

kf  hundreds  of  millions 

(d.  in  France,  and   the 

the  Balkans.  In  Latin 

eaches  of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  we  might  prefer  not  to 

lealth.  about  what  it  to 

about  that  occasional 

1st  won't  permit. 

le  world  we,  the  people 

I.  are  given  a  physical 

by  the  pecple  of  other 

loing  c.er  U  so  palpably 

fownrlght  mean,  that  it 


ahocks  most  of  us;  for  very  few  of  us  are 
given  to  such  extremely  bad  manners  when 
we  talk  about  other  peoples. 

But  whether  the  looking  over  we  are  get- 
ting around  tbe  world  to  sincere  and  tem- 
perate, as  It  often  to.  or  deliberately  false 
and  incredibly  mean — as  much  of  It  Is — the 
Justlflcation  for  thto  constant  appraisal  of 
America  to  clear  enough.  For  we  no  longer 
say:  "Our  war  to  good  enov.gh  for  us;  please 
go  away  and  don't  bother  us  with  your  prob- 
lems." Upon  s  world-wide  stage  we  stand 
today  as  the  exemplars  and  the  active  pro- 
tagontots  of  certain  heroic  principles  of 
human  life,  about  which  we  feel  so  deeply 
that  we  are  prepared  to  stake  everything  upon 
keeping  them  alive  and  (lourtohing.  We  as- 
sert tbat  the  principles  by  which  we  live  are 
basically  opposed  to.  and  demonstrably  su- 
perior to,  those  modern  versions  of  tyranny 
over  men  that  first  enslaved  and  then  de- 
stroyed the  German  and  the  Japanese  people 
and  that  now  threaten  the  peoples  of  all 
Europe  and  of  Asia. 

If  I  understand  the  essence  of  our  evolving 
foreign  policy,  it  to  based  largely  upon  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  peculiar  merits  and  the 
superior  qualities  of  our  domestic  policy,  that 
to  our  way  of  living  together  here  at  home. 
The  anxious  peoples  of  tbe  world  are  bedev- 
iled and  often  confused  by  many  voices  In 
their  own  lands  telling  them  just  what  Amer- 
ica is  like,  what  our  motives  are.  The  con- 
fusion abroad  to  natural  enough.  But  we 
should  take  care  that  we  ourselves  do  not  get 
confused  about  the  sources  of  our  strength, 
about  what  it  is  that  makes  America  strong 
and  that  will  keep  her  strong. 

What  to  this  sovirce  and  this  foundation 
of  otir  American  strength?  The  answer  most 
commonly  heard  to:  Our  economic  system. 
This  system  la  variously  referred  to  as  the 
capttaltot  system,  or  democratic  capitalism, 
or  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  or  some 
similar  expression. 

The  central  role  of  free,  competitive,  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  life  of  America  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  But  neither  thto  nor 
any  other  aiuwer  in  economic  terms  can 
explain  oiu  basic  vitality. 

The  basic  source  of  the  strength  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  does  not  He  in  an  economic 
system.  The  well-springs  of  our  vitality  are 
not  economic.  They  go  deeper  still;  they 
are  ethical  and  spiritual.  Our  society  In 
America  is  founded  not  upon  the  cold  and 
bloodless  economic  man  of  tbe  Marxtot,  but 
upon  a  faith  In  man  as  an  end  in  himself. 
We  believe  In  man.  We  believe  In  men  not 
merely  as  production  units,  but  as  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  We  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
our  society  Is  not  primarily  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  state  but  to  safeguard  human 
dignity  and  tbe  freedom  of  the  Individual. 
We  ar->  a  people  who  have  built  upon  a  faith 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  who  conceive  that  the 
development  and  happiness  of  the  Individual 
to  the  purpose  and  goal  of  American  life.  I 
Judge  that  we  are  not  ready  to  trade  In  thto 
luminous  concept  of  a  people's  purpose  for 
the  notion  that  the  America  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Justice  Holmes 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  to  simply  a  highly  pro- 
ductive economic  system. 

What  we  have,  actually,  to  not  a  system  at 
all.  but  almost  its  opposite,  that  to  a  society 
of  the  greatest  imaginable  diversity  and 
flexibility,  taking  things  as  they  come,  decid- 
ing how  to  handle  situations  by  the  facts 
of  each  situation  Itself^^lolng  what  comes 
naturally.  The  only  way  In  which  It  can  be 
said  to  be  a  system  to  to  say  that  otir  83rstem 
to  to  have  no  system. 

What  I  have  said  may  start  an  argument, 
but  It  will  not  be  merely  an  argument  over 
the  meaning  of  words.  I  speak  of  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  not  their  expression  in 
words.  I  am  aasertlng  that  the  vitality  of  our 
dtotlnctlve  Institutions  of  production  and 
dUtrlbution  of  goods,  ultimately  depends  not 
upon  rigid  and  fixed  economic  principles  but 
upon  ethical  and  moral  assumptions  and 
purpoam;  that  otir  unparalleled  productivity 


and  standard  of  living  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  an  economic  system,  but  rather  the 
other  way  around,  that  our  economic  euccem 
and  our  flourishing  economic  institutions 
are  the  consequence  of  our  ethical  and  moral 
standards  and  precepts,  of  our  democratic 
faith  in  man. 

We  have  ethical  guide  lines  In  thto  coun- 
try. We  have  developed  rather  highly  a  sense 
of  what  to  right  and  what  is  wrong,  of  what 
to  fair  and  decent,  and  what  is  Just  crude  use 
of  arbitrary  power.  A  cynical  labor  leader  or 
bvislness  giant,  a  cynical  politician  or  public 
ofllclal — those  who  conceive  of  American  so- 
ciety as  nothing  more  than  a  jungle  In  which 
the  most  ruthless  prevails — we  may  not  catch 
on  to  such  men  right  away.  We  can  be  fooled 
for  a  time  by  a  mask  of  pretense.  Sometimes 
we  are  slow  to  repudiate  cynical  dtoregard 
of  our  democratic  faith— but  that  faith  Is 
always  there,  the  foundation  of  our  buying 
and  selling,  our  hiring  and  firing,  otir  po- 
litical and  financial  institutions.  No  factory 
can  be  operated,  not  a  carload  of  wheat  sold, 
not  a  labor  dispute  negotiated,  not  an  elec- 
tion held,  that  these  ethical,  legally  unen- 
forceable precepts  are  not  part  of  the  trans- 
action. 

I  do  not  see  how  our  kind  of  society  could 
flourish  in  any  other  way.  A  highly  Inter- 
dependent country,  one  capable  of  producing 
more  than  •150,000.000.000  worth  of  goods  a 
year  Is  too  complex  for  rigid  planning  and 
the  enforcement  of  detailed  plans  by  law. 
We  must  function  in  a  loose.  Informal  way 
under  sanctions  that  tire  largely  ethical  and 
moral,  based  upon  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ards of  fair  play  and  respect  for  human  In- 
tegrity. Thto  to  the  way  we  do  function,  by 
and  large,  and  thto  to  why  we  flourish. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  because 
we  excel  In  making  millions  of  the  same  kind 
of  useful  gadgets,  that  therefore  we  are  free- 
men. No;  that  has  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  to  b*>'ause  freedom  for  men  is  a  primary 
ethical  concern  of  ours  that  we  do  so  well  In 
making  gadgets  and  raising  food  and  do^g 
successfully  many  other  things — among  them 
the  wlnn'ng  of  wars. 

Diversity  and  flexibility  rather  than  a 
stereotyped  hard-and-fast  system,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  such  a  noble  concept  of  so- 
ciety as  is  ours.  We  get  otir  economic  serv- 
ices In  tbe  way  that  at  the  time  seems  to 
work  best,  that  will  in  a  particular  situation 
best  advance  our  underlying  purposes.  We 
do  not  start  with  all  the  answers,  tbe  eco- 
nomic or  political  answers.  We  make  the 
answers  up  as  we  go  along.  Thus,  American 
Industry  to  owned  and  operated,  by  and  large, 
by  competitive  private  enterprise;  yet  a  year 
ago  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  voted 
unanimously  to  establtoh  public  ownership 
and  management  In  one  of  our  largest  in- 
dustries, and  make  it  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly; I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  atomic-ma- 
terials Industry.  That  appeared  to  be  the 
thing  to  do  at  the  time,  for  reasons  related 
to  the  facts  of  atomic  energy,  not  for  ideo- 
logical reasons  taken  out  of  some  book  of 
economic  dogma.  The  most  rock-ribbed  mid- 
western  town  I  know  has  for  many  years 
owned  and  operated  Its  own  electric  power 
and  light  plant.  Is  this  then  a  Socialtot 
town?  Hardly.  Its  water  service  has  been 
privately  owned  for  the  same  period.  Thereto 
a  privately  owned  university;  a  public  junior 
college.  No  one  considers  that  these  things 
are  Inconstotent;  and,  of  course,  they  are  not, 
except  to  the  dogmattot  who  thinks  we  have 
a  fixed  system.  In  the  same  town  there  to 
a  farmers'  feed  cooperative  that  Is  not  quite 
private  or  quite  public,  operating  side  by 
side  with  a  big  privately  owned  feed  com- 
pany. There  are  private  banks,  there  are 
nonprofit  Instirance  companies,  there  are 
State-owned  liquor  stores.  We  would  never 
consider  adopting  Government  ownership  or 
control  of  newspapers  partly  because  of  their 
educational  character;  but  our  school  sys- 
tem, the  cornerstone  of  American  education, 
to  almost  entirely  publicly  owned  and  man- 


aged.   Thto  to  all  part  of  tbe  familiar  plctur* 
of  American  diversity,  of  American  flexibility. 

The  fact  to  that  we  have  hardly  an  ounc* 
of  economic  dogmatism  In  us.  Thto  char> 
acterlstlc  diversity  of  ours,  thto  capacity  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  any  need,  stands  \is — and 
the  world — In  good  stead  tonight.  JPor  In 
Western  Evirope  there  are  many  dUTerent 
kinds  of  economic  undertakings  and  meth- 
ods of  control;  and  as  befits  world  leaders 
we  are  peculiarly  equipped  by  reason  of  our 
own  economic  diversity  to  deal  effectively 
with  each  of  these,  without  sacrifice  of  otir 
own  tmlfying  sense  of  purpose  and  direc- 
tion. 

We  ourselves  should  be  very  clear  about 
American  fundamentato.  as  we  move  Into  the 
most  fateful  role  we  have  ever  played  In 
world  affairs.  For  otu  leadership  In  large 
part  depends  upon  our  continued  capacity  to 
demonstrate  bow  superior.  In  human  terms, 
to  our  way  of  living.  If  I  am  right  In  what 
I  have  been  saying,  then  It  to  Important — 
desperately  important — that  we  be  clear  in 
our  own  minds  about  the  true  sotirces  of  our 
strength:  that  we  nourish  and  safeguard  tb* 
ethical  principles  that  make  us  strong. 

Now  no  candid  person — no  honest  person — 
would  deny  tbat  there  are  today  some  dto- 
ttirblng  tendencies  In  our  country  away  from 
thto  concern  for  the  individual,  away  from 
our  standards  of  fairness  between  men.  We 
are  witnessing  In  some  quarters  as  ugly  a 
scene  of  hogglshness  and  money-mania  as  w* 
have  seen  since  the  days  of  the  twenties. 
Msiny  of  those  who  spent  the  years  of  their 
youth  fighting  for  thto  country  returned  to 
find  themselves  the  victims  of  legal  crooked- 
ness and  outrageotis  speculation.  These  and 
other  evidences  of  dtoregard  for  our  ethical 
precepts  do  extot  in  some  quarters;  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  extot  they  poison  the 
wells  of  our  material  as  well  as  our  spiritual 
strength. 

These  are  days  when  we  should  recall  the 
stirring  words  of  old  Walt  Whitman: 

"It  to  not  the  earth.  It  to  not  America  who 

to  so  great. 
It  to  I  who  am  great  or  to  be  great.  It  to  Yo'i 

up  there,  or  any  one. 
It  to  to  walk  rapidly  through  civilizations, 

governments,  theories. 
Through  poems,   pageants,  shows,  to  form 

indivlduato. 
Underneath  all,  Indivlduato,  I  swear  nothing 

to  good  to  me  now  that  Ignores  Indl- 

vldtiato." 


Price  Gintrol  in  Peacetiine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlfflENTATIVSS 
Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.'^  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Dally  Item: 

PKICE   CONTBOL   IM   PXACXTIMX 

Prices  are  high,  and,  as  a  result,  some  peo> 
pie  are  beginning  to  look  nostalgically  back 
at  the  days  of  price  control. 

Movements  are  afoot  in  variotis  parts  of 
the  country  to  revive  something  resembling 
the  OPA. 

The  old  habit  of  locating  for  an  easy  way 
out«of  trouble  by  cracking  a  joke,  borrowing 
another  few  billion  dollars,  or  writing  a  law 
seems  to  still  be  with  us,  although  the  tlm* 
for  such  fooltohness  to  clearly  past. 

Price  control  was  an  emergency  wartlm* 
measure  to  force  maximum  war  production. 
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Mr.  I 

to  the  people 
aentaUve 


2  haw 


Ua 


or  DBLAWAU 


of  DelawAie.    Mr.  Speak- 
ir,  *  redent  radio  broadcast  by  our  dls- 
tiafuish^d  coUeacue  the  lentkinan  from 
IHjjoi  D.  6COTT.  Jk  I.  on 
current  conditions  abroad  aroused  wide 
attenUoi  i  in  the  Philadelphia  area.    His 
at  ons  and  report  are  of  such  vital 
;hft*  his  coUeairues  and  the  peo- 
ple should  have  the  benefit  of  It. 

The  b  oadcast  on  radio  station  WCAD 
on  the  evening  of  November  13.  1947.  in 
the  fom  of  an  Interview  by  Mr.  Charles 
Shaw,  f  nlCB  oorreapoodoit  for  CBS. 
was  as  follows: 

m.  lUa  la  a  Ooi^wHaun'fe  report 

The  Coofreaaman  U  Repre- 

troaa    D.    Scott.    Bepubiicao.    of 

vbo  icpraaanta  Uigaa.  Olnay. 

and  Boshorooglk;  and  thia  la 

to  tstarvlaw  Ifr.  Soorr     Oon- 

ScoTT  la  a  Bsaibar  of  %Im  BubcxHn- 

Civtl  AHaHaa  a(  tka  Boaae  Com- 

Intentata  and  ffijiilgii  Commerce. 

iber  of  that  »»>M— illii.  be  baa 

\  aaoMO-allaMp 

which  ha  vMlad  M 

n 

of 

"a  Aara  In  world  trade:  but 

loovT    prtlMNd    tnformatkui 

ot  at  other  thln^.  too.    Before  we 

a.  Ift  SoOTT.  haw  about  a  brtaf 

why  and  where  you  went 

what  ym|  mtn 

OntU 
Praaitlent  had  aatharlty  w 
4ct  to  tnartar  to  Ik 

■avtcakkmal 

air  flhenitlaa  ataroad  whtdi 

leqiuired   by   oar   ■ailttvy 

Iwaa.  aneh  aa  TWA.  ran 
and  norths 


We  had  more  than  «  meetlngi  tn  46  (iafaj 
wtth  our  military  icptaaeDtatlTea.  hMtudtr 
tiM  high  immilBilfen  and  chlefa  ot  bit 
gmee  tn  all  of  tha  aaeuptad  countrlaa. 
owr  Civil  Aarooau 
tutlvaa  of 
and    with    prima 
.  and  cabinet  oSmkb  €t 
and  particularly  with  the  Mlnlat^r 
ftonlestiaeu  or  (SvU  Aviatloa  in  et 


Smaw  What  kind  of  raeaption  did 


««» 


ttative  aeon    We  found  the 
dawt  inwrtram  ataroad  extremely  glad  to 
■i  and  vary  anzlooa  to  poar  Into  our 

mmenta.    not   only    regarding    cti 
but  wtth  regard  to  America '• 
ttow  IB  ■urope  and  tta  Orient.  generallT 

who  frave  \u  vmly 
lOenend  Clav    ih^ 
In   Oermany:    General    Kei 
ilmtoner     In     Austria. 
hlph    commlaaioner    in    Korea: 
kl  MhacArthur.  aupreme  commander 
well  aa  all  of  the  principal  m* 
of  titetr  staffs.     We  conferred  alao 
Prealdent  Aurlol.  of  Prance;  Chancelor 
ar  Aoatrla:  the  PraaMant  of  the  Phlllpptn« 
the  niawi  Mtaileters  of  China  and  Slam 

of  Stamboul;   and  with  our  .\i 
and  their  cabinet  membera  In 
of  ttteae  oountrtea. 

Hr    Sntw.  I  WBdMVtand  you  had  an 
dience  with  the  Pope. 

RepreM-ntattre  Scorr.  Tes;    we  were 
ticularly  liiipraaaad  wtth  our  audience  wit 
His  HoUneaa.  whooe  wide  and  profound  sn 
or  world  conditions  la  outstanding  and  whc 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  visit  at  a  tti 
whan  he  waa  free  to  dlatuas  world  affairs 
eonalderable  length.     Incidentally,  much 
the  discussion  wtth  His  HoUneaa  turned 
the  subject  of  the  ever-preaent  menace 
communism,  a  subject  never  very  far 
the  minds  of  any  of  us  In  view  of  what 
had  aeen  or  what  we  heard. 

Mr.  8B.VW.  A  lot  of  Coni^aaHten  have 
traveling  around  recently.    Generally.  I  tl 
that's  a  pretty  good  Idea. 

Repraauntatlvc  Scon.  So  do  I.    If  I  had 
aay-eo.  I  should  like  to  see  every  Member 
Oongreaa  do  aome  traveling  for  at  least 
daya  every  year,  bcccuae  our  commitment 
abroad  are  ao  vast,  and  the  burden  ou  ot 
taxpayers  Is  ao  great  that  I  know  of  no 
way  In  ablch  Membera  of  Ccogreee  can 
at  the  facta.    Getting  at  the  facU  la  territ 
laaportant  to  all  of  ua.  berauae  in  aome 
«e  can  high  light  any  ahortoomU 

irbt  to 
report 
tbe  yaopla  who  aanploy  ua  as  to  bow 
AwMrlcan    tax   aosMy   la   being   spent 
whether  It  la  being  apant  wlaely  and  w« 
TbiB  aort  of  report  I  am  now  making  Is  ji 
what  I  have  In  mind.    It  uaed  to  be  the  ct 
tons  of  oonuDentatora  and  coinmnlsts  to  i 
fun  of  coi^rees tonal  Junkeu.  and  ttaare 

but  It  la  my  Jodpaai*  that  the  coat 
volved  In  having  Maasbata  of  Coogrcas 
for  thawiiwlTaa  this  auaaaer  will  be  ret 
a  IbOM—iitfriM  la  eapertence  arhlch 
hove  been  obtelnert  In  no  other  way. 

1».  awaw.  WeU.  I  uudgatanrt  your  gr 
paid  at  least  half  your  own  eapenaea:  ao 
trtp  didn't  coat  ua  much  at  all.    Now.  to 
to  the  heart  of  your  report.     How  did 
la  Burope? 

800R.  Ooodltlosia  In 
it  la  my 
itlon  that  they  are  m 

ta  Praaea  la  the  worat  in  100 
Many  of  the  poapia  of  Central  Kurope 
be  Mttorty  ooU  and  very  hungry  thle  wlnl 
probably  due  to  Its 
tte.  will  not  be  quite  ao  badly  off. 
In  Japan  are  not  quttm  aa  bad  a 
and  AoBCrla.  beeanee  within 
allowed   to   them 


Fbullt  their  elites  to 
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So  far  aa  I  am  con- 
to  prove  that  the 
that  we  wlU  remain 
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ice  have  l)een  signed. 

Id,  and  governments 
lera  wUl  be  goaran- 
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By— there  Is  no  doubt 

on  the  subject.  It  la 
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Congress,  you  must 
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I  think  we  have  got  to  go  along  with  the 
sending  of  these  goods  abroad  providing  they 
are  administered  by  persons  whom  the  Con- 
greaa  and  the  people  can  trust,  and  provided 
the  funds  are  used  to  restore  the  economy 
of  other  nations  In  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
self-interest  so  that  our  own  economy  will 
not  go  down  In  the  general  debacle. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Can  you  illustrate  what  you 
mean? 

Repreaentatlve  Scott.  Let  me  give  you  a 
good  example:  our  occupation  coat  in  Ger- 
many is  16  times  greater  than  it  should  t>e 
for  any  Items  purchased  against  German 
production  k>ecause  we  pay  at  the  official  rate 
of  10  marks  to  the  dollar,  whereas  most  busi- 
neas  In  Germany  is  conducted  on  the  black 
market  rate  of  160  marks  to  the  dollar.  Ey 
the  same  token  our  occupation  cost  in  Aus- 
tria is  13  times  as  high  and  in  Japan  6  times 
as  bl^h.  Stabilization  of  these  currencies 
would  therefore  mean  a  great  saving  in  occu- 
pation coats  to  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Shaw.  And  if  the  currencies  aren't 
stabilized? 

Repreaentatlve  Scott.  Failure  to  do  any- 
thing about  Europe  will  simply  skyrocket  our 
occupation  costs,  will  ultimately  prevent  our 
engaging  in  foreign  trade,  and  will  throw  us 
upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  namely,  to  pull 
out  of  Europe,  write  off  the  coat  of  the  war 
and  of  the  occupation,  and  acm  to  the  teeth 
against  a  Russian  Communist  expansion 
which  will  certainly  reach  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  north  Africa,  or  to  maintain  our  occu- 
pation forces  at  constantly  prohibitive  rates 
as  the  soaring  cost  of  goods  Increases  astro- 
nomically while  death  and  disease  and  chaos 
run  wild. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Some  people  would  like  us  to 
pull  out  of  Europe,  don't  you  think? 

Representative  Scott.  Yes:  some  of  my 
friends  have  said  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
let  Europe  stew  In  its  own  Juice  and  that  it 
will  not  matter  too  much  If  some  of  them 
starve.  It  ought  to  lie  enough  to  remind  the 
unthinking  that  spreading  starvation  means 
spreading  disease  and  disease  knows  no  inter- 
national boundaries.  The  very  growth  of 
international  air  travel,  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  would  alao  make  pretty  certain  that 
we  would  ultimately  share  in  the  spread  of 
disease,  as  we  would  in  the  spread  of  inter- 
national bankruptcy. 

Mr  Shaw.  How  Is  aviation  coming  along, 
Mr.  Scott? 

Representative  Scott.  Our  air  lines  are 
continually  expanding  and  air  freight  is  de- 
veloping steadily.  For  example.  In  Slam  we 
learned  of  pygmy  elephants  being  carried  by 
air.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations  we  visited 
have  or  are  projecting  air  lines  of  their  own. 
which  will  give  increasing  competition.  It 
will  tie  necessary  for  us  to  back  our  air  lines 
to  the  limit,  as  the  British  are  doing,  if  we 
are  going  to  make  a  better  showing  in  the 
air  lanes  of  the  future  than  we  have  done 
during  the  lietter  part  of  the  past  century 
on  the  sea  lanes. 

I  might  add  that  wherever  we  went  we 
ran  into  the  British  parliamentary  delega- 
tions, composed  of  lioth  Laborltes  and  Con- 
servatives, who  were  obviously  promoting 
trade  and  good-will  for  Great  Britain.  I 
must  confess  that  at  times  we  felt  like  com- 
peting foreign  salesmen  when  we  found  our- 
aelves  together  on  the  same  doorstep. 

Mr.  Bbaw.  Did  this  trip  of  yours  change 
any  of  your  ideas.  Mr.  Scott? 

Repreaentatlve  Scott.  Tea.  Many  of  my 
conclusions  have  lieen  reached  at  consider- 
able cost  to  my  own  illusions  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  have  to  change  one's  own  views,  but 
I  do  not  lielieve  that  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  have  been  trav- 
eling this  year  will  survive  the  experience 
without  a  healthy  reorientation  of  their 
views  in  varying  degrees. 

Mr  Shaw.  Did  you  actually  rtm  into  other 
Congressmen  who  had  changed  their  minds 
after  traveling  abroad? 


Representative  Scoit.  Tes;  I  did.  They're 
all  convinced  that  the  aid  to  Europe  program 
has  to  be  carried  through.  The  only  dispute 
is  aa  to  the  methods.  I  know  of  four  out- 
spoken isolationists  who  have  completely 
changed  their  views  aliout  our  role  in  world 
affairs. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Do  you  think  Europe's  doing 
enough  to  help  itself.  Mr.  Scott? 

Representative  Scott.  I  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  Europe  Is  not  working  as  hard 
as  it  might,  that  no  one  seems  to  be  willing 
to  face  up  even  to  a  48-hour  week.  With  the 
general  desire  for  more  pay  for  leas  work, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  other  peoples 
for  their  own  misfortunes,  and  where  some 
of  our  Idealologlsts  have  gained  a  foothold, 
they  have  contributed  by  their  advice  and 
aaslstance  to  a  startling  lack  of  production 
in  some  countries. 

Mr.  Shaw.  But.  Mr.  Scott,  don't  you  think 
that  some  of  that  apparent  disinclination  to 
work  a  long  day  may  lie  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  people  are  very  tired  after  more  than 
8  years  of  war  and  dreary  postwar  life,  of 
inadequate  diet,  of  man-itllling  work  du^ng 
the  war  years.  In  my  3", years  abroad,  when 
I  had  to  live  on  European  rations.  I  used  to 
marvel  sometimes  that  they  worked  as  much 
as  they  did. 

Representative  Scorr.  That's  quite  true, 
Mr.  Shaw,  but  it  does  point  up  my  thought 
that  If  we  help  them  to  their  feet,  they  must 
work  harder  and  produce  more,  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr. 
Scott,  that  you  recognize  the  necessity  and 
want  others  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
going  tc  Europe's  aid.  You  said  before  that 
there  are  disputes  as  to  methods.  What  is 
your  method? 

Representative  Scott.  All  that  I  have  said 
about  American  participation  in  foreign  aid 
should  lie  coupled  with  this  caution.  I  am 
for  it  only  if  assistance  is  administered  by 
capable  and  tnistworthy  American  citizens 
and  only  where  it  is  obviotis  that  the  use  of 
the  funds  will  make  these  nations  self-sup- 
porting in  the  shortest  possible  time  eco- 
nomically speaking.  American  resources  are 
not  a  t)ottomless  pit.  this  sort  of  thing  cannot 
go  on  forever,  and  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment up  to  date  has  proven  wasteful  and  de- 
structive of  American  assets. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  suppose  you  heard  plenty 
about  waste  over  there? 

Representative  Scorr.  Nearly  every  Ameri- 
can In  China  believes  that  most  of  the 
UNRRA  funds  there  were  shamefully  wasted 
and  no  American  In  China  wants  any  Ameri- 
can money  spent  by  Chinese  oiBclals. 

The  waste  of  American  assets  throughout 
the  world  has  been  a  shocking  and  a  deplora- 
'  hie  thing.  But,  as  often  happens  in  business, 
it  Is  necessary  to  make  a  further  expenditure 
in  order  to  salvage  something  from  the  wreck- 
age. We  can  either  lose  it  all.  and  perhaps 
have  another  war,  or  we  can  make  this  one 
great  effort  to  salvage  what  we  can  from  the 
general  debria.  I  think  we  have  got  to  go 
through  with  our  commitments. 


Civil  Rights  Report  Is  Impractical,  Would 
Imperil  American  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Reg- 


ister under  date  of  November  9.  1947.  I 
believe  this  editorial  voices  the  opinion 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  Southern  States,  and  of 
many  In  other  sections  of  our  Nation, 
who  feel  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
best  able  to  work  out  their  own  problems: 

Not  only  southerners,  but  all  Americana,  of 
any  race,  have  reason  to  be  dismayed  by  the 
recent  Report  of  the  President's  Conunlttee 
on  ClvU  RlghU. 

The  authors  of  the  report,  blinded  by  emo- 
tional idealism,  voiced  conclusions  not  Justi- 
fied by  the  evidence  compiled  and  recom- 
mended Federal  regulations  which  would  vio- 
late the  existing  civil  rights  of  citizens  and 
nongovernment  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. 

The  report  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  lack 
of  common  sense.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
Impractical  and  headstrong  theory  running 
away  with  sound  reasoning.  It  Is  a  case  of 
those  who  sincerely  desire  tolerance  permit- 
ting that  desire  to  carry  them  into  the  very 
deptiis  of  intolerance. 

More  than  all  this,  however,  the  goal  aa 
set  by  the  President's  committee  would  lie  a 
direct  rssault  on  the  American  way  of  life. 
It  would  mean  bureaucratic  Interference,  en- 
forced by  Federal  authorities  In  the  personal 
and  private  affairs  of  every  Individual,  busi- 
ness establishment,  and  Institution. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  report  dealt 
so  harshly  with  the  South.  There  were  only 
two  southerners  on  the  committee  of  15. 
This  lack  of  adequate  representation  for  the 
South  is  reflected  In  the  report's  lack  of  per- 
spective and  In  Its  complete  indifference  to 
the  possible  consequences  of  what  the  report 
recommends. 

The  lack  of  common  sense  in  the  report  la 
demonstrated  conclusively  in  the  commit- 
tee's majority  proposal  that  all  racial  segre- 
gation be  abolished  Immediately. 

The  committee's  report  recommends  that 
segregation  lie  prohibited  by  Federal  law  m 
schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  housing,  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  transportation.  Although 
the  report  Is  not  too  clear  on  the  subject, 
this  would  apply,  presumably,  to  privately 
endowed,  owned,  and  operated  institutions 
as  well  as  to  those  supported  with  public 
funds. 

There  is  an  unalterable  conclusion  that  Um 
forces  behind  this  recommendation  seek  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  law  which  would  be  en- 
forced against  all  churches,  private  achools, 
private  hospitals,  and  at  least  to  physicians 
and  surgeons.  If  not  to  other  professional 
people.  In  due  time,  and  perhaps  on  the 
basis  of  this  proposed  law,  there  vould  be  a 
clamor  for  enforcement  of  this  law  against 
labor  unions,  fraternal  orders,  and  even  social 
clubs. 

Under  this  proposal.  SUtes  which  do  not 
fall  in  line  with  this  Impractical,  ridlculoiu. 
and  dangerous  mandate  would  be  deprived  of 
Federal  aid  funds  for  education,  health,  hous- 
ing, and  other  public  services.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foolhardy  than  to  insist  on  such  a 
program. 

Segregation  is  a  part  of  the  South'!  pat- 
tern of  Ifving.  It  wUl  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  the  South 's  pattern  of  living.  For  thia 
committee  to  Imagine,  or  to  pretend  to 
imagine,  that  the  practice  of  segregation  can 
be  abolished  overnight,  with  the  approval  of 
local  court  juries,  and  without  bloody  conae- 
quence,  is  preposterous  to  an  unbelievable 
extreme. 

This  section  of  the  report  does  nothing 
more  than  embarrass  those  southerners, 
white  and  colored,  who  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  race  relatlonsbifw,  with 
definite,  distinct,  and  notable  benefits  to  the 
minority  whom  the  report  pretends  to  serve. 
It  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that  to  deprive 
a  State  of  Federal  aid  ftmds  would  deprive 
this  minority  of  far  more  than  it  does  the 
majority.   It  fails  to  recognise  that  Southern 
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ANTONI N.  SADLAK 
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lir.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
taawe  tc  extend  my  i— rta.  tt  Is  a  piea»> 
ure  t»  1  idiide  the  following  rmdlo  broad- 
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caat  nuMlr  by  my  dlstlnftiished  collt 
CongresMnan  Johk  Datxs  Lodg>, 
District    of    Connecticut,    over    Static 
WSPR  In  Springfield .  Mass..  during 


I  know  that  I  need  not  recall  to  you 
any  detail  the  part  played  by  Poland  as 
loyal  and  ,{allant  ally  In  the  war.    Her 
tary  effort  taMlda  sad  outside  Poland  on 
tieally  all  Mdropaan  fronts— on  land,  on 
and  In  the  air.  the  courage  of  her  tndc 
table  psople.  their  lighting  spirit  and 
neas  to  aacrlflce  their  lives  for  indepenc 
and  the  prtnciplee  that  stake  In  tbe  comi 
cauae   gretitly   surpamsd   all 
fact.  Poland's  record  as  a      ~ 
as  unswervingly  faithful  ally,  as  tba 
nation,  which,  reganfiees  of  Hitler's  unpr 
dented  barbarisms  never  produced  a  qui 
stands  out  unexcelled. 

Now.  the  problem  of  Polsnd  ts  one  of 
Importanct*  and  urgency.     It   ts  a 
which  maiiy  people  here  and  abroad 
as  the  test  case  of  American  rcaolve  for  qi 
tions  of  international  justice  and  that 
play  amoRj  nations  which  alone  can 
an  enduring  basts  for  peaoe. 

The  American  people  raaUae  that,  par 
ularly  wit.^i  respect  to  PoUnd.  the  Unit 
States  has  suffered  and  ts  soffsrlng  strati 
■st-backs  and  loas  in  prestige  all  over  tl 


This  sctlve  interest   in  international 
fairs  ts  further  demonstrated  in  tbe 
and  in  the  xuusual  demsnd  for  Ilteratt 
dealing  with  problems  of  our  Intematlc 
relations     In  my  own  survey  of  public 
Ion.  It  ap]iears  to  me  thst  aside  from 
normal   polttleal  considerations  and 
arising  ou:   of   readjustmenu   to  peat 
economy,  basic  fnroblems  of  tazea  and 
and  living  ?oets.  tbere  Is  In  America  a 
sweO  of  apprehenalon  regarding  the 
of  our  foreign  affairs.    Aa  so  often  ha] 
under  our  system,  the  people  are  tn  thia 
stance  a  sti?p  ahead  of  their  own  Oovemz 

It   appecji   to  many   Americans,   that 
have   not   only   saerlfteed   moral    prln< 
but  also  necdtasiiy  weakened  our  str 
snd  soeacoBlB  fltf^**"'  In  a  confused  ei 
to   preaerve  by  appaaaament,  aomethlng 
what  we  gained  by  foree  at  anns. 

Theee   oncesatoBC   lerftly 
military  pcsltion  st  tbe  end  at 
it   increasingly   difficult    for   us   to   use 
strength  to  scbleve  the  peaoe  which  Is 
declared  purpose  of  tbe  United  IVatlons 
ganiaatlcm. 

m  the  betrayal  of  Poland,  a  parti 
tragic  cess,  we  not  only  failed  to  Uve  up 
our   promfcwe.  we   also  participated   tn 
partttlan  atfMaad  wMcbbes  ■•«•  our  li 

Por  my  «)wn  part.  I  am  eonvineed  that 
la  better  to  reach  no  agreement  than  u>  r« 
a  bad  agraeaasnt.    By  spedBfl  to  the 
pnmiae  on  Poland  isaebsd  at  Talta  and 
ptemcnted   by   further   eoncsaskins  at 
dam.  we  'T"r'''*  in  Cact.  a  rstpoBStbillty 
this  fifth  pwrutf  at  Polead.  aad  for 
Imposition  of  s  provtstanal  government 
poaed  mostly  at  OaeMilBtsm  afenU  knc 
to  have  been  selsetad  by  the  aovlst  oitga 
Oonafnmant  hss  faUed  to  obtam 
out  ef  the  one  and  only  condlt 
upon  «sMi  It  attaaipled  to  justify  Its 
Bitten  of  that  govemmsnt;  namely,  the  he 
tag  at  free  snd  unfettered  electiona. 

WbUe  I  understand  fully  the  rllrsbt 
maintaining^  conuct  with  tbe  Polish 
through  our  dtplcmaUc  cAalBls  in  Wi 
It  ahould  be  noted  that  this  eenttnaed  re 
nitlon   of   the  FoUah  Oovemment   by 
Stataa  eeaetttutea  in  the  eyee  ot 
a  reeognltlan  of  the  validity  of 
eery  alactioaa  whieb  we  have  cMelaUy 
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As  one  who  has  frequently  spoken  out 
In  behalf  of  stricken  Poland  and  her 
people,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  considered  views  of  a  former 
Congressman  of  outstanding  ability,  with 
a  keen  insight  and  broad  knowledge  of 
international  affairs. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  stirring  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  Polish  people. 

In  1939  a  free  independent  Poland  was 
brutally  attacked  by  Hitler.  It  was  attaclied 
because  it  wouldn't  give  in  to  Nazi  demands — 
as  far  stronger  countries  bad.  I  was  in  Po- 
land on  the  eve  of  that  attack.  I  saw  Polish 
people  preparing  to  lead  their  little  army  into 
battle  against  German  tanks,  on  cavalry 
horses.  Well,  the  Poles  knew  that  to  meet 
Hitler's  iron  hordes  on  horseback  meant 
slaughter,  meant  destruction,  meant  defeat, 
but  they  met  them.  God  knows  where  they 
got  the  courage.  It  seemed  such  folly.  And  so 
It  was — it  was  the  folly  of  tbe  cross,  and 
when  Stalin  shook  hands  with  Hitler  on  tbe 
Nazl-Sovlct  pact.  Poland  was  crucified — 
crucified  between  two  thieves. 

Then  Poland  lived  under  n  reign  of  douisle 
terror.  The  Ukn  of  it  the  world  has  never 
seen.  Wherever  red  hands  or  brown  bands 
cculd  be  laid  on  Polish  patriots  and  leaders, 
these  leaders  were  put  at  forced  lalxjr,  they 
were  thrown  into  concentration  camps,  they 
were  sent  Into  Siberian  exile,  they  were 
liquidated.  There  were  3.530,000  Polish  Jews 
cremated. 

Well,  then  the  Nazi  and  the  Soviet  thieves 
fell  out.  and  Hitler  attacked  Russia.  Only 
tbeu  were  the  Polish  men  and  leaders  who 
had  not  already  been  exterminated  by  the 
Reds  freed  by  Russia  to  form  an  anti-Nazi 
army.  Well,  the  Poles  don't  have  to  l)€  free 
to  fight.  In  the  very  heart  of  Hitler-held 
Poland,  Gen.  Bur  Komoruwskl  formed  an 
underground  army.  On  a  prearranged  signal 
with  Russia  and  ourselves  General  Bor 
launched  an  uprising  in  Warsaw.  But  the 
Red  Army  that  stood  then  at  Warsaw's  gates 
and  had  so  smoothly  promised  to  come  to 
General  Bor's  aid— well,  that  army  never 
showed.  No.  It  never  showed  at  all.  War- 
saw was  reduced.  It  was  reduced  block  by 
block  and  house  by  house  to  a  city  of  rubble 
and  mud.  of  blood  and  corpses.  All  during 
those  dajrs,  you  remember.  America  locked  on 
the  suffering  of  Poland  and  wept,  and  Amer- 
ica proralEcd.  We  promised  in  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  that  at  the  wars  end 
both  Germany  and  Russia  wcu'.d  leave  Polish 
soil,  promised  that  Poland  would  again  be 
free.  All  day  long  during  the  war  the  Ameri- 
can radio  blared  these  promises  by  short 
wave  to  Poland.  These  promises  had  the 
sanction  of  our  President,  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  the  American  Congress.  And 
isn't  It  so.  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
American  people.  Were  these  crocodile  tears 
that  Americans  wept,  were  we  Americans 
being  giants  in  our  promises  then  pygmies 
in  our  performance  afterward? 

Well.  I  think  a  free  American  people  must 
Judge.  Yalta  was  the  measure  of  cur  prom- 
ises. Yalta  sanctioned  the  fifth  partitioning 
of  Poland,  and  Potsdnm  confirmed  It.  The 
week  that  the  hush-hush  news  of  Yalta 
leaked  to  the  Allied  armies.  I  happened  to 
be  visiting  General  Anders'  army.  It  was 
fighting  under  Gen.  Mark  Clark's  gallant 
United  SUtcs  Fifth  on  the  Italian  front. 
Th.it.  you  remember,  was  the  army  recruited 
In  Russian-held  Poland  and  In  Russia  alter 
Hitler  had  two-tlmcd  Mr  Stalin.  Well.  Gen- 
eral Anders  had  marched  bis  men  thousands 
of  miles  through  Russia  and  the  Near  East  to 
Join  our  American  forces  In  the  African  cam- 
paign. His  men  hod  fought  six  long  years. 
They  had  known  neither  leave  nor  rotation. 
Their  homes  lay  ahead  of  th?m  in  enemy 
hands,  and  so,  they  used  to  say.  did  their 
replacements.    In  that  week  of  Yalta  I  found 


It  hard  to  look  In  the  hurt,  accusing  eyes  of 
General  Anders'  soldiers.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  ashamed  I  was  that  day  to  be  an 
American. 

Now  for  any  army  but  a  Polish  army,  that 
betrayal  by  Its  strongest  ally,  the  one  that 
had  wept  most  and  promised  loudest — that 
would  have  been  the  signal  to  quit,  to  quit  in 
hate  and  despair.  But  General  Anders'  army 
did  not  quit.  Why?  Well.  General  Anders 
said  to  me.  he  said.  "We  fought  all  the  way 
out  to  keep  our  country  free  and  we  will 
fight  all  the  way  in  to  make  it  free.  If  we 
don't  fight,  who  in  all  the  world  is  going  to 
fight  for  us  now?" 

Well,  you  know  the  rest.  You  know  the 
slow,  mealy-mouthed  acceptance  by  our 
leaders  of  Soviet  expansion  in  Poland.  You 
know  oxir  dcuble-talk  betrayal  of  Poland's 
real  democratic  leaders,  the  hypocritical 
countenancing  by  our  Government  of  that 
disgraceful  farce,  the  "free  and  unfettered" 
elections  In  Poland.  Now  there  are  some 
who  call  this  conduct  prudence  and  others 
call  it  power  politics.  Well,  there  are  others 
who  Impeach  It  softly  as  appeasement,  but  In 
plain  words  It's  either  stupidity  or  coward- 
Ice,  and  neither  of  it  is  worthy  of  our  Uncle 
Sam. 

Hope  this  doesn't  sound  political  or  parti- 
san. Why  should  Americans  tremble  to  be 
called  partisans  of  freedom?  Should  we 
blush  to  be  found  partisans  of  our  coun- 
try's honor?  Should  we  apologize  to  be 
branded  partisans  of  America's  best  Inter- 
ests? Oh,  I  wish  there  were  no  need  to 
speak  this  way.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  If  we 
could  put  Poland's  case  today  on  the  sole 
grounds  of  democratic  tiounty  and  Christian 
charity.  But  we  have  got  to  be  honest 
men  and  honest  women.  Poland's  misery 
does  more  than  twist  ovu-  American  hearts. 
It  taunts  our  American  consciences  and  we 
are  free  men  living  in  a  free  country  and 
we  are  mixed  up  beyond  any  dispute  in  the 
mistakes  our  leaders  have  made  in  our  name. 
Well,  we  haven't  inflicted  the  wounds  that 
Poland  suffers,  but  we  have  let  them  widen. 
And  if  we  have  broken  no  heads  in  Poland, 
we  have  helped  to  break  Polish  hearts. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  Polish  story  in  closing. 
I  suppose  you  wouJd  call  it  a  Polish  Joke. 
It  is  a  Joke,  at  any  rate,  that  is  very  popular 
among  the  Polish  peasants  Just  now.  It  is 
particularly  popular  among  tbe  ones  who 
were  hurled  into  Jail  for  refusing  to  vote  as 
they  were  told  in  those  "free  and  unfettered 
elections." 

Now.  God.  it  seems,  wanted  an  angelic  esti- 
mate of  how  things  were  going  on  on  His 
earth.  So  He  sends  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
make  a  survey,  and  Gabriel  returns  with 
this  report: 

"I  visited  America,  and  in  America  the 
people  were  talking  of  war.  But  they  had 
cut  down  their  armies,  they  had  destroyed 
their  air  forces,  and  they  had  done  away  with 
all  rationing. 

"So  I  visited  Russia  (said  Gabriel  to  the 
Almighty)  and  in  Russia  their  leaders  were 
all  talking  of  peace,  but  the  Russians  were 
building  a  big  army,  they  were  building  a 
vast  air  force,  and  they  were  rigidly  control- 
ling all  foodstuffs. 

"So  I  came  back  by  way  of  Poland,  and 
Poland  was  dominated  and  even  occupied  by 
an  alien  power.  The  Polish  people  had  no 
shelter,  they  had  no  clothing,  they  had  no 
food,  they  had  flo  army  and  they  had  no  air 
force,  and  they  had  no  atomic  bomb.  But 
the  Poles  were  all  talking  of  victory  and 
freedom." 

Then  God  shook  His  bead  and  smiled  at 
the  Angel  Gabriel.  "Those  Poles,"  He  said. 
"They  always  did  count  on  me." 

Well,  it  is  said  that  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  but  when  a  people  is  so 
sick  and  hungry  and  homeless — like  the 
Polish  people — that  they  can  no  longer  help 
themselves,  maybe  God  will  help  those  who 
help  tlicm.    So  try  to,  please. 

Nlech  zyje  wolna  Polska. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novevibcr  20, 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress,  controlled  by  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  should  not  close  its 
doors  before  it  has  enacted  and  sent  to 
the  Wh'te  House  for  signature  an  anti- 
poll-tax  and  antilynch  bill.  The  House 
has  already  acted  overwhelmingly  to 
correct  the  discriminatory  situation  ex- 
isting in  some  States  affecting  the 
franchise. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  protect 
citizens  of  the  United  States  &n<*  other 
I)ersons  from  mob  violence  and  lynching. 
This  bill  recites  the  undoubted  fact  and 
makes  it  a  finding  of  the  Congress  that, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
other  persons  have  been  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  through  mob  vio- 
lence. In  many  Instances  as  the  result  of 
acts  of  omission  on  the  part  of  State  or 
local  officials.  The  bill  recites  that  these 
omissions  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
officials  are  not  only  contrary  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment  but  also  to  tbe 
law  of  nations,  which  requires  that  every 
person  be  secure  against  violence  to  him- 
self or  his  property  by  reason  of  his  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  ancestry, 
language,  or  religion,  and  specifically 
contrary  to  article  5o  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  pledges  the 
United  States  to  promote  universal  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

This  bill  provides  a  punishment  by  fine 
of  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 20  years,  or  both,  upon  conviction  of 
participation  in  a  lynching  and  goes  on 
to  prescribe  a  fine  of  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  5  years,  or  both,  lor 
any  official  found  guilty  of  having  will- 
fully failed  to  protect  a  person  in  his 
custody  from  lynching  or  to  apprehend 
or  prosecute  the  members  of  a  lynch 
mob. 

The  measure  further  provides  for  com- 
pensation to  the  victim  of  a  lynching  or, 
if  it  results  in  his  death,  to  his  next  of 
kin  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $2,000 
and  not  more  than  $10,000  to  be  deter- 
mined in  a  court  of  law.  To  make  this 
provision  effective,  it  is  stipulated  that, 
upon  proper  certification  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
amount  of  such  a  judgment  may  be  paid 
out  of  unappropriated  funds  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  be 
deducted  from  the  amounts  payable  to 
the  State,  where  the  violation  occurred. 
by  reason  of  any  of  the  many  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  Is  believed 
that  this  provision  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  bringing  the  pressure  of  sover- 
eign States  to  bear  on  local  officials  to 
wipe  out  this  dark  blot  on  the  fair  name 
of  our  great  country. 

To  our  credit  let  it  be  said  that  fortu- 
nately such  crimes  of  violence  as  those  to 
which  this  bill  Is  directed  seem  to  be  on 
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the  wa  le.  It  may  be  conoeded  also  that 
the  lot  g-range  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  rai  her  with  the  around  conscience 
of  our  people  than  In  the  enactment  of 
punlti\e  measures.  Tet  the  fact  re- 
malas  iiat  from  the  year  1189  through 
1944  Is  3ch  mobs  have  caused  the  death 
of  5.144  persons  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  latest  figures  available  to 
me.  I  [any  of  theae  unfortunates  who 
BUffere  1  the  extreme  penalty  had  nerer 
been  lullty  of  anirthlng  more  than  a 
minor  nisdemeanor  or  sometimes  simply 
an  Ind  screet  statement  or  motion.  It  is 
cold  CO  tnfort  to  the  family  of  the  victim 
of  such  an  outrage  In  the  year  1941  to 
say  ttat  the  situation  is  improving. 
This  C  mgress  should  act  and  act  now  to 
put  an  end  to  a  vicious  and  Indefensible 

■Khrr  through  choice  or  chance,  our 
Nation  has  assumed  a  position  of  world 
]ead3rs  lip.  We  have  made  strides  of 
material  progress  unparalleled  probably 
in  any  other  era  of  history.  We  shall. 
however,  be  faithless  to  our  world  re- 
Qponsit  illty  and  the  great  challenge  and 
opport  mlty  which  is  ours  if  we  fall  to 
BMUeh  this  advancement  with  compara- 
Ht  pwhif  In  matters  of  the  spirit.  We 
rlghtedusly  and.  indeed,  sincerely  preacn 
to  the  World  the  gospel  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Inqivldual  and  advocate  the  perpetu- 
strengthening  of  fundamental 
Which  must  Include  freedom 
from  V  oience  and  from  the  fear  thereof. 
Tet  tiese  protestatMns  beoomt  as 
"sound  ng  brass  and  a  ttt»^tiw|f  eymbal** 
when  ue  permit  a  condition  to  exist  In 
our  ow  a  country  where,  even  though  in- 
frcquei  ttly.  our  cltisens  are  permitted  to 
baooBU  the  victims  of  mob  violence,  usu- 
afly  be<  »use  they  are  a  part  of  a  minority 
either  in  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  religion.  The  speedy  enact- 
ment c  f  kgisiation  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation 1  i  neceeaary  not  only  for  our  own 
domes!  c  tranquillity,  but  also  tbe  main- 
tenanc  i  of  our  proper  poaitlcm  as  a  leader 
of  othc  r  nations. 

The  objection  most  frequently  voiced 
to  anti  ynchlng  legislation  Is  that  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  handled  by  the  individual 
States  and  that  a  Federal  antllynchlng 
act  Is  tainted  with  unconstitutionality. 
X  have  given  some  study  to  this  legal 
queatka  and  am  convinced  that,  if  the 
4l»dttm  »  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to 
be  takin  at  their  faea  value,  the  Con- 
greaa  n  )t  only  has  the  power  but  the  duty 
to  ptoi  Bct  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lie  guaranties  of  the  fourteenth 
it  from  acts  of  omission  on  the 
part  oA  State  officials,  as  well  as  acts  of 
eommi  aion. 

Seeti  m  1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  ronstltutlon  of  the  United  States 
states  hat  all  persona  bom  or  natural- 
iKd  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  iuitodtetlon  thereof  are  citizens  of 
the  Uitlted  States  and  of  the  State 
wherel  i  they  reside.  Furthermore  ae 
State  s  udl  abridge  the  privileges  and  Im- 
munltl(  s  of  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
DOT  shi  kll  any  State  deprl'^e  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  propoty.  without  due 
process  of  law:  nor  shaD  it  deny  to  any 
peraoa  within  its  JurlMiictioa  the  equal 
protect  on  of  the  laws. 
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Section  5  statei  that  the  Oongress  i 
have  pow>;r  to  enforce,  by  api 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  artU 

There  are  indications  that  the  aut 
of  this  ariendment  intended  that 
gress   should    have    power   to    proi 
against   the   denial    by    rights   by 
States,  whether  the  denial  was  in 
form  of  acts  of  omission  or  acts  of 
mission — see  Flack,  the  Adoption  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment     It  will  be 
called  that  the  background  period  of 
amendment  was  a  stormy  era  in  our 
tory:  that  after  the  Civil  War  a  bit 
controveigy  arose  in   which   Pr*^ 
Johnson  sMed  with  the  Southern  St 
In  tbe  contention  that  they  were  entit 
as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right, 
unconditional  recognition  and  readi 
sion  into  the  Union.    Encouraged  by 
President's  support,  these  Statr^ 
unfortunately  led  to  assume  an  a:Mti 
of  defiance  and  to  enact  harsh  laws 
rected  against  Negroes.     The  previ 
sentiment  In  the  Northern  States,  on 
other  hand,  was  tiiat  all  the  fruits  of 
would  be  wasted  onkas  guaranties  W4 
seciu^  protecting  white  and  Negro 
from  arbitrary  and  oppressive  State 
tion  in  the  South — see  Guthrie.  Leett 
on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.     In 
atmosphere  of  this  controversy  the  pi 
posed  amendment  was  submitted  to 
SUtes. 

Court  construction  of  the  amendm^ 
and  the  statutes  which  sought  to  Imi 
ment  It  were  circumscriptive  to  the 
tent  that  some  of  the  broader  pow< 
which  were  sought  to  be  conferred  u| 
the    Federal   Qewsnunent    were    nc 
completely  or  sAeettvely  invoked. 
times  the  Supreme  Court  has  enunclal 
broad  general  principles  but  neverthel 
decided  the  case  on  other  grounds, 
example  of  this  noble  langxiage  fol 
by  narrow  construction  is  the 
U.  S.  V.  Cruikshank  ( ( 1876)  93  U.  & 
ftM>.   where  Mr.   Chief   Justice   Wi 
speaking  for  the  Court,  said : 

Tbe  equality  of  rights  of  cltlzena  U  a 
clpla  of  republlcaniam.  Every  republl 
govermnent  la  in  duty  boimd  to  protect 
tta  dtiaena  In  tbe  enjoyment  of  tbia 
dple.  if  wltbln  tta  powar. 

After  making  this  bold  assertion, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  only  obi  1  sat 
resting  upon  the  United  States  wa  ^  to  i 
that  States  do  not  deny  the  right. 

Broad   statements   of   principles   11 
down  in  other  cases  are  even  more 
peihng.     The  following  are  lllustral 
V.  S.  V.  Reese  ((187e>  93  U.  a  314.  311 

Rlghta  and  Immunltlea  craatad  by  er 
pendent  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Uat 
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of  the  particular  right  to  be  protected. 
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It  (tbe  fourteentb  amendment)  doca 
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rlgbta;    but    to    prorlde    modea    oS 
■gaioal  tba  epsnttOB  or  8Ute  laws.  •  r  rl 
action  of  Staia  eSsm,  aaactrttv*  or  j-uitc 
when   tbeaa  are  mbvanlv*  of   tbe    rui: 
mental  ttgbta  MptetMad  ta  tbe  amenc 
(p.  11). 
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M  rlgbta  of  dtUena 
by  tbe  fourteenth 
nation  of  tbe  United 
Kndment.  nor  any  pro- 
(lalatlon.  can  be  called 
problbltlona  of  tbe 
>t  State  law*  and  acta 
lortty  (p.  13). 
tie  obnoxioua  to  tlie 
jurteentb  amendment, 
jple.  would  be  •  •  • 
have  committed  cer- 
to  t>e  seized  and  bung 
without  regular  trial 

/y  ((1885)  113  U.  8. 

idment    •    •    •    un- 

not  only  that  there 
deprivation  of  life  or 
[spoliation  of   property. 

Election  and  security 
[nil   under   like  clrcum- 

lent  of  tbelr  personal 

((1879)    100   U.   8. 
of  the  fourteenth 

rtgtita  to  all  persons, 
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|t.s  provMoaa  bJ  appr»> 

icb  legMatkia  naurt  aet 

}n  tbe  abatract  thing 

but  upon  persona  who 

State  In  the  dental  of 

Intended   to  t>e  ae- 

itct   of   March    1.    187S 

)r  excluaiona  from  jury 

mce.  color,  or  previous 

>).  and  we  think  it  waa 

Oonstltutlon. 

|1900)  U.  8.  443.  447) : 

Lion  of  a  SUte.  whether 

I,  or  through  Its  execu- 

odlcers.  all  persons  of 

icluded.  solely  t>ecat)ae 

from  serving  aa  grand 

|1  prosecution  of  a  per- 

tbe  equal  protection 

him.  contrary  to  tba 

It  of  tbe  Constitution. 

ras  repeated  in  the 
logrrs  v.  Alabama 
331).  and  again  in 

(1906)  200  U.  S  318. 
is  equally  applicable 

|lon  of  Negroes  from 

es.    Strander  v.  West 

U.  S.  303>.    And  al- 

itatute  defining   the 

rs  may  be  fair  on  Its 

provision  affords 

^acUon  of  the  SUte 

i.stratlve  oOcers  in  ef- 
ilted    discrimination. 

[103  U    8    370.  397  >; 

[(1935)  294  U.S.  587, 
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Bry  citizen  aball  bold 
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110  17.  8..  610.  635.  It,  of  course,  tends  to 
secure  equality  of  law  in  the  sense  that  it 
makes  a  required  minimum  of  protection  for 
everyone's  rlRht  cf  life,  litierty  and  property, 
which  the  Congress  or  tbe  legislature  may 
not  withhold.  Our  whole  system  of  law  is 
predicated  on  the  general  fundamental 
prmclple  of  equality  of  application  of  tbe 
law.  "All  men  are  equal  before  the  law." 
••This  is  a  aovernment  of  laws  and  not  cf 
men."  "No  man  Is  above  the  law"  are  all 
maxims  showing  the  spirit  In  which  legisla- 
tures, executives,  and  courts  are  expected  to 
malie,  execute,  and  apply  laws. 

The  guaranties  of  protection  provided 
In  the  fourteenth  amendment  extend  to 
all  persons  within  the  terrilorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  tha  United  States  without  regard 
to  difference  of  race,  of  color,  or  of  na- 
tionality— see  Vick  v.  Hopkins  ((1886) 
118  U.  S.  356).  They  cover  the  action 
of  the  curators  of  a  State  university  who 
represent  the  State  in  carrying  out  its 
educational  policy  of  Gcparating  the  races 
in  its  educational  Institutions  by  refus- 
ing to  admit  a  Negro  as  a  student  in  the 
imiverslty  law  school  because  of  his 
race — see  Missouri  ex  rel.  Gaines  v.  Can- 
ada ((1938)  305  U.  S.  337). 

Where  the  proceedings  in  a  State  court, 
although  a  trial  in  form  by  reason  of 
the  use  of  United  States  troops,  were  only 
In  form  and  the  appellants  were  hiu-ried 
to  conviction  under  the  pressure  of  a 
mob  without  regard  for  their  rights,  the 
trial.  Is  without  due  process  of  law  and 
absolutely  void— sec  Jlfoorc  v.  Dempsejf 
(1923)  261  U.S.  86). 

This  antllynchlng  bill  affords  the  Con- 
gress a  new  opportunity  for  testing  and 
expanding  these  principles  and  for  dis- 
covering, at  this  late  date  whether  or  not 
th»*  fourteenth  amendment  means  what 
It  says  and  whether  or  not  It  grants  to 
Congress  the  power  Intended  to  be 
granted  by  its  spon.'^ors. 

Many  will  say  that  there  are  State 
and  Federal  laws  which  are  ample.  Per- 
haps there  are  but  Is  their  enforcement 
ample? 

In  this  regard  attention  is  invited  to 
the  drastic  provisions  of  the  act  of  Aoril 
20.  1871  (R.  S  52S9.  U.  8.  C.  50:  203) 
which  reads: 

Whenever  insurrection,  domestic  violence, 
unlawful  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in 
any  State  so  obstructs  or  hinders  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United 
States,  aa  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of 
the  people  of  such  state  of  any  of  the  rights, 
privUeges.  or  immunities,  or  protection. 
named  In  the  Consltutlon  and  secured  by  the 
laws  for  the  protection  of  such  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  Immunities,  and  the  constituted 
authorities  of  such  State  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect, or.  from  .ny  cause.  faU  In  or  refuse  pro- 
tectlon  of  the  people  In  such  rights,  such 
fact."!  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State 
of  tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  in  all  such  cases,  or 
Whenever  any  such  insurrection,  violence, 
unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  opposes 
or  obstrticts  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  Impedes  or 
obstructs  the  due  course  of  justice  under  the 
aame.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and 
It  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take  such  measures, 
by  the  employment  of*  the  mllltia  or  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 
or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  be  may 
deem  necessary,  for  the  suppreaalon  of  such 
Insurrestlon,  domestic  violence,  or  combina- 
tions. 


It  Is  submitted  that  there  should  be 
in  the  statutes  at  large  some  law  afford- 
ing protection  and  guaranteeing  redress 
without  the  extreme  expedient  of  calling 
out  the  armed  forces.  Such  protection 
and  redress  are  available  in  this  proposed 
antllynchlng  bill  which  places  the  Fed- 
eral Government  squarely  behind  the 
principle  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  equal  and  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  and  that  this  protec- 
tion shall  cover  acts  of  omission  as  well  as 
acts  of  commission  by  State  and  local 
authorities. 

This  Nation  has  just  fought  the  costli- 
est var  In  history  in  order  that  the  forces 
of  right,  .lustlce,  and  humanity  might 
prevail  over  those  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. It  is  time  for  us  to  destroy  the 
vestiges  of  the  concept  of  this  defeated 
ideology  as  exemplified  In  the  lynch 
mob  in  our  own  country.  That  Is  the 
purpo.se  of  this  antilynchlng  bill,  which 
I  commend  to  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 


Irrif  ation  Men  to  the  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally 
we  In  the  West  are  very  much  interested 
In  the  policies  outlined  by  the  National 
Reclamation  Association.  Under  the 
privilege  granted  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
am  happy  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  re- 
actions to  the  recent  meeting  held  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  It  is  indeed  encouraging 
to  see  a  more  balanced  position  being 
taken  by  this  association  so  all-Important 
to  the  West: 

DtaiCATION    MEN    TO  THE   FBONT 

(By  Rufus  Woods) 

On  a  Southehn  Pacific  Train. — On  our  way 
home  from  the  meeting  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation. This  great  organization  which  has 
been  organized  through  many  years  Is  made 
up  of  men  from  17  Western  States. 

It  has  been  in  a  position  to  be  of  Invalu- 
able service  to  tbe  entire  West.  It  has  been 
useful  in  the  past.  But  in  the  recent  3  or  4 
years,  it  has  been  going  astray  from  its  full 
duty.  In  the  past  2  years  It  has  gotten  so 
far  off  Its  recognized  duty  that  the  Irrigation 
men  have  been  pulling  away  their  support. 
They  have  been  attending  and  paying  only 
their  minimum  fee  of  $2  a  year  to  retain  their 
membership. 

The  association  went  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  acted  as  though  their  whole  duty 
was  to  the  private  power  companies — Instead 
of  the  cause  of  reclamation.  Reclamation 
was  becoming  a  side  issue.  Matters  came  to 
a  head  1  year  ago  when  the  association  heads 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  foster  legislation 
by  which  the  power  rates  of  Grand  Coulee 
and  other  dams  of  the  West  could  be  doubled. 

The  reclamation  men — that  Is.  thoae  repre- 
itlag  tile  irrigation  districts  of  the  West — 
willing  to  be  fair  to  the  power  compa- 
nies and  to  tbe  railroads.  But  they  were  not 
willing  that  these  two  groupa  abould  talce 


control  of  the  reclamation  association  and 
use  it  to  carry  on  their  power  flgbt. 

And  so  as  the  irrigation  men  went  down 
on  the  train  last  week  on  their  way  from  tbe 
Northwest  to  Phoenix,  they  were  on  the  flgbt 
from  the  start.  It  was  a  friendly  fight,  of 
course.  They  knew  all  the  men  with  whom 
they  were  cast  on  the  train  But  they  gave 
it  out  in  no  uncertain  tones  that  in  their 
opinion  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion end  the  Washington  State  Association 
bad  better  get  back  on  the  Irrigation  track, 
or  they  wouldn't  get  any  support  from  the 
irrigation  districts. 

Among  the  real  leaders  in  this  movement 
are  the  men  who  make  up  the  boards  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project.  One  member  ex- 
pressed it  very  bluntly:  "The  National  Recla- 
mation Association  must  get  In  and  help 
us — and  then  wc  can  help  the  association. 
Otherwise  we  cannot."  These  Columbia  Ba&ia 
men  had  counted  noses  and  found  only  one- 
fifth  as  many  Irrigation  men  as  others  repre- 
sented. 

One  year  ago  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Omaha  the  association  leaders  rode  rough- 
shod over  the  men  who  represented  the  Irri- 
gation districts.  The  irrigation  men  watched 
the  heads  of  the  association  join  in  on  a 
prc'3ram  to  put  over  the  most  nefarious  legis- 
lation in  Congress  ever  attempted. 

The  real  irrigation  men  of  the  West  know 
that  to  pay  the  cost  of  irrigation  there  must 
be  funds  to  help  pay  tbe  cost.  The  cheep 
irrigation  projects  have  all  been  bxillt.  Vir- 
tually all  future  irrigation  must  be  built 
from  funds  brought  in  from  power  from 
these  dams  now  buUt  and  to  t>e  buUt. 

The  average  irrigation  man  Is  fair  in  bia 
attitude  to  both  the  railroads  and  to  the 
private  power  companies.  They  are  willing 
to  see  the  private  power  companies  hitch  on 
to  the  power  brought  out  on  these  main 
transmission  lines  and  help  distribute  it. 
But  they  are  not  willing  to  see  this  gigantic 
combination  headed  up  In  New  York  throtUe 
down  legitimate  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  West. 

In  the  3-day  meeting  in  Phoenix  the  irri- 
gation men  took  heart.  They  lacked  only  a 
few  votes  of  turning  down  the  former  secre- 
tary of  the  national  association.  F.  O.  Hagie, 
when  he  came  up  for  member  of  the  iMard 
of  directors.  Running  against  him  waa  J.  A. 
Websr.  of  Quincy,  whose  name  was  popped 
Into  the  caucus  on  short  notice.  The  other 
group  had  been  organizing  (or  montlis.  Or- 
ganized to  the  handle,  they  took  another  of 
those  shocks  similar  to  that  when  the  organi- 
zations through  tbe  West  united  to  oppoae 
those  dangerous  bills  in  Congress  which  they 
promoted  a  year  ago. 

The  attitude  of  the  Columbia  Basin  men  is 
that  if  a  raise  in  power  rates  is  justified,  it 
can  be  done  later.  But  at  tbe  present  time 
the  millions  rolling  In  from  the  sale  of  power 
indicates  that  the  price  la  high  enough  at 
a  mills  a  kUowatt-hour  to  pay  out  on  the  dam 
and  tbe  transmission  lines  with  Interest,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  pay  three-fourths  of  tbe 
cost  of  putting  tbe  water  on  the  land. 

The  old  board  for  the  past  year  bad 
squandered  much  of  the  organization's 
money  in  trying  to  put  over  those  several 
bills  m  Congress.  So  President  Sawyer,  in 
explaining  tbe  situation  in  bis  annual  mat- 
sage,  said' 

"I  can  testify  •  •  •  that  I  have  never 
seen  an  undertaking  •  •  •  so  misrepre- 
sented both  In  official  and  other  quarters 
•  •  •  and  never  have  I  seen  a  propaganda 
machine  working  more  smoothly  to  diacredlt, 
your  association.  Its  officers,  and  Its  purpxisea. 

"Tour  association  lacks  both  a  propaganda 
machine  and  tbe  means  of  building  on*. 
Your  officers  and  committees  therefore  bav* 
been  vmable  to  counter  either  In  the  field  or 
In  Washington  itself,  the  slander  that  has 
t>een  voiced  and  the  libel  that  baa  been 
uttered  regarding  tbem  and  their  moUti 
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Higli  Cost  of  VMm 
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or 

iN.  NORRIS  POULSON 
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or  caLxroairu 
IN  tAS  HOUSS  Of 

7  hursday.  November  If.  1947 
Ifr.  poULSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 


»  t)  extend  my  remarka  In  the  R«c 
OFD.  I  nelud*  ttM  foUowiat  oditorial  by 
Mancl^  ei*er  Boddy  from  the  Urn  Anseies 
Dal'y  1  lews  of  October  TT.  1M7 

I  bneve  that  this  statement  wtll  be  of 
tnmX  ralue  to  my  colleagues  in  under - 
aUBdt «  the  problem  tbat  confronts  us 
witli  r  «ard  to  the  present  high  cost  ct 
MTtng. 

Too  nany  dollars  chase  too  tew  thlnc»- 
So  we  tauoaa  raOoalag  and  pnce  ccntrol. 
IklB  la  tall  Ilia >art  %o  atop  tbe  pressure  that 
■ends  1  ncea  sky  higli  But  It  also  leasee  a 
huge  p  le  of  unspent  dollars  In  the  hands  of 
e  want  to  boy.  To  get  these  dollars 
I  tbe  real  taooaw  of  citizens  by  im- 
(keavy  taxes  and  cuttlof  dewaaaOoe- 
t  tutosldke  This  bas  tba  ^let  of 
traatfi  rrlng  vast  suras  of  money  tram  pri- 
vate bi  nk  i.uijmiii>s  to  tbe  Oovemment  and. 
M  wel .  to  the  tNaaurtes  of  large  ooncema 
tbat  P  oduce  untationcd  thtaia  tbat  are  iree 
fXMD  frtee  control.  When  IMi  money  get« 
into  U  e  hands  of  QoeeriiinMlf  ead  P'*'*** 
uncontroUed  Industry  It  a«Bla  •■»**"*T* 
marttei  and  eaerts  as  much,  tf  not  ■■ore. 
presnu  e  than  tt  ercrted  before. 

Tbe  Ooeamment  buys  In  the  food  market 
and  St  empu  to  assemble  mat  supplies,  of  ten 
In  excses  of  current  paa*mttan.  Indamry 
and  bi  latnesa  gnamUy  take  flight  from  eon- 
tttiOBi  operatloaa  and  go  into  activities  tbat 
^ttt  \  be  maKtarium  opportunity  for  pnAt. 
8o  th«  people  who  start  a  little  control  fbxd 
It  necsasary  to  extend  price  ttzlng  and  ra- 
ttualnjln  all  phases  of  econoaala  actinty. 

Ckrmrament  thus  lays  «mrn  the  law 
as  to  iow  many  thlafi  «aa  be  produced  and 
iM  price  of  each  atell  be.  it  mm*  of 
Ity  extend  tbe  law  to  include  eomplete 
erne    of    wotltlng    hours    and    wages. 

■  qttlta  aatarany.  labor,  like  capital,  will 

flow  t  rward  the  aeUrtty  tbat  yMds  the  larg- 
txBTM.  the  Ooieiuuieat  wfll  be  eom- 
to  force  labor  to  perform  not  tbe  kind 
to  whleb  H  li  attracted,  but  tbe  kind 


what 


est 
paned 

or 


with    bewUberlng    ewtftnem. 

way  of  lUe  can  be  changwl 

Blgbt.  as  It  were.  Into  a  full-fledged  system 
state  capitalism  under  which  personal 
dotn  cannot  exist. 

If  we  have  learned  snythtag  from  the 
perteaoe  of  tlM  pmt  W  year-..  It  to  that 
raimli^  down  hin.  eventually  bits 

in  ooa  aaetflr  of  aar  oaoaoaile  aetlrtty  wit 
out  having  It  tbraa|ka«t. 

Thla  lesson  baa  been  too  clearly  dei 
■trated  to  allow  the  powlblllty  that  n  loi 
leaders  who  now  advocate  a  partial  n-  :rn 
price  tLxlng  and  rationing  have  anyth  ^ 
tbe  fall  tiaatamat  la  mind.  Tbey  are 
to  ptaaaat  a  plaariM*  ease  for  an  opsol 
wadgt.  but  once  tbey  get  that  the 
■a  tbey  weU  know,  wtu  gatber 
aad  go  tbe  full  rouu. 

Tbe  altamaUve  la  full  public  com] 
with  Preatdent  Tnunan  s  plea  for  volunt 
saving.    Anyone  wbo  ao  desires  caa 
eooTlnclng  case  agitwaf  the  voluntary 
OB  the  grounds  that  tt  la  InefBcUnt.  slow. 
aqiial  in  tta  appllcatioo.  and  too 
^  Ifea  aHBo  line  of  argument.  I  could 
that  a  year-old  tot  should  be  carried 
place  to  place.     In  lea  alng  to  walk  It  fl 
on  Its  face,  amatobaa  lU  nose,  and  U 
inefficient.    Nevertbelees.   It   must   lesrn 
walk. 

The  American  people  suddenly  have 
thnist  Into  s  situation  both  new  and  st 
Ovemigbt  tbey  bsve  been  forced  from  a 
fortable    poettlon    of    tsnlstlnn    Into 
laaderahlp     If  tbey  are  to  assume  the 
tat  responsibility  they  moat  kmw  all 
"whys"    snd    "Wtwraf ore's-    Involve!      t| 
must  through  oaaMBtaadiBg  be  prepared 
individual    nqpcnil  lUty.    They    •vlU 
grleeouB  nUatakes.    No  policy,  whether 
BMBtto  or  imalga.  wQl  have  cinmplats  sup( 
Our  deoMcratlc  system   Is  founded  on 
assumptkm  that  there  always  will  be  dil 
■■at  poaits  of  view  and  a  coaatant  t     ' 

dice 

We  cannot  cttmlnate  tbeee  without 
natlng  deaaoerscy  Itself.    Often  they 
the  useful  service  of  creating  a 
nominator  which  serves  as  tbe  basic 
Dot  of  government  alone,  hut  of  the 
themselves. 


Col.  Slepbea  H.  MacGrefor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 


or 
Of  THE  HOOSS  or  lOPSBSSNTAI 

Thursdaw  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.     Mr.   Speaker,  di 
the  active  war  years  the  employ! 
the    SprinKfleW    Armory   establij' 
record   for   production   of  the   fi 
Oarand  rifles  which  brought  high 
to  them  from  every  outstanding 
leader.    During   this   period   the 
mandtaic    uarmri    at    the    SpringI 
Armory  wtod  devotatHr  tsi  the 
ests  of  the  great  war  effort.    The 
of  the  commanding  ofllcers  durtng 
a-tlve  years  of  the  war  was  Col.  St« 
H.  MacOregor.    I  am  sure  that  all ' 
bers  of  Congress  will  read  with  int 
and  with  pride  a  speech  made  by 
Ivan  A.  Swidlo.  head  of  the  iDdi 
enclnooKiog  departmeot  of  the  S| 
field  AnBOry.  at  a  farewell  dinner 
by  the  emi^oyees  for  Colonel  Ut 


His  remarks  were 

to  make  this  flttlaf 

Jor  one  who.  as  eom- 

Bprlngfleld  Armory, 

all  of  us  by  hla  help- 

Ithe  probMma  of  tbe 

mhhtk  waa  ofManeed 

and  fogalatloaa  m- 

he  bai  put  la  fOroo 

all  of  us. 

■dd  thst  It  was  due 

ruling  tbat  raspoaal- 

witb  ngbta  and  prtvl- 

Army   and  civilian 

will  leave  Bprlng- 
rtth  a  feeling  of  aatlB- 
re  wttb  us  tbe  meamry 
that  wUl  often  call 
I  In  the  yaam  to  oome. 
an  opportanity  oflen 
Jan  paraonnel  of  the 
Ivca  la  a  pardonable 
Bast  performance  that 
[the  public  eye  or  that 
public  print,  to  the 
laraiary  paraoaael.  are. 
■t  have  baaa  a  paying 
rnment  and  the  taa- 

.  millions  of  waapoea 
clQcatloiM.  paaeed  all 
have  given  complete 
pr  of  record  well  known 
accepted  as  true,  so 
need  of  dwelling  on 
pe  during  the  past  few 
lure  weapons  than  had 
ced  In  all  the  150  years 
.'s  existence,  is  a 
tly  understood,  or  elaa 

Bed. 

not  much  said  about 

iment.     We  have,  up 

no  glaring  beartHam 

[that  we  produced  over 

at  an  average  cost  of 

pwest  cost  of  146  paid 

rer  for  the  same  rtfle. 

to  a  few  Agiu-es.  this 

private  manufacturer 

le  Oovemment  at  least 

[every  Oarand  rifle  that 

lat   our   operations   ef- 

of   $70,000,000    to    tax- 

jndlng  If  for  no  other 
ey  have  not  aa  yet  re- 
publldty. 

_  operations,  and  the 
piecedented  savings  ef- 
re  will  leave  to  the  his- 
lowledge  that  the  ex- 
guy"  and  a  "square 
»e  flttlngly  deserved 
Jng  departure  we  will 
eU-llked    Colonel    Mac- 


»n  Makes  Vivid  Report 
lad  of  Today 

OF  REMARKS 
or 

E.  MUNDT 

DAKOTA 

RXPRBSBNT  All  V  BB 

tvember  20, 1947 

[r  Speaker,  Congrets- 

iDON.  of  Chicago,  who 

the  committee  which 

Ivlleged  to  head  on  a 

and  political  oondi- 
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tlons  in  22  countries  of  Europe,  has  Just 
submitted  to  me  as  chairman  u  most  in- 
teresting and  vivid  report  on  the  Poland 
of  today.  His  report  is  especially  in- 
formative and  significant  by  virtue  of 
tbe  fact  that  Congressman  QoaooN  was 
•loo  in  Poland  in  1945.  so  he  is  able  to 
deaerlbe  the  trend  of  affairs  in  that  un- 
happy country  over  the  past  2  years. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congressman 
QoiDOif  is  of  Polish  extraction,  speaks 
Polish  fluently,  and  is  an  objective  and 
able  observer,  I  asked  him  to  make  a  spe- 
cial comparative  study  of  Polish  condi- 
tions on  this  trip  and  to  prepare  a  sepa- 
rate report  on  that  country.  Under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
taking  this  means  of  calling  Mr.  Gohdon's 
carefully  compiled  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  Congress. 
In  line  with  our  committee  policy  of  pro- 
Tiding  as  many  facts  as  possible  for  the 
general  public.  Congressman  Gordon  has 
also  released  his  report  to  the  Press  and 
Radio  Galleries. 

CONOECSS  OP  THX  UNTTED  StaTIS, 

BODSS  or  RXPBXSUTTATTVXS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  19, 1947. 

Boa.  KABL  £.  MUNDT. 

Chairman,  Overteat  Study  Committee, 
House  of  Eefrmentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DSAX  Collkagvk:  I  am  Inclosing  my  report 
on  the  situation  in  Poland  ss  I  fouiKl  It.    As 
you  will  perceive  I  decided  to  dwell  particu- 
larly on  Poland  because  of  the  reasons  given 
In  tiM  saoond  paragraph. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  go  along  and 
serve  on  your  committee,  and  a  fine  job 
you  made  of  it. 

I  have  released  the  report  to  the  news- 
papers and  would  like  you  to  Include  It  in 
your  final  one  to  the  committee,  as  my  con- 
tribution. 

With  many  thanks,  and  every  good  wish, 
Z  remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

Tom. 

on  poland  bt  hom.  thomas  s.  goaoon, 
op  concuss,  muoea  op  tu£  com- 

OM    fOBBUUf    AFPAHtS.    ONITXD    STATm 

or  isnunBMTAnvEs 
*  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  special  oon- 
paa^lniial  delegation  which  comprised  six 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  four  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  under  the  chatr- 
aasaahip  of  the  Honorable  H.  Al,sxamdb 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Honorable 
Karl  B.  MumT,  of  South  Dakota.  We  cov- 
ered 22  European  cotmtrles.  investigating 
their  internal,  political,  economic,  and  social 
oonditlons. 

■avlng  the  knowledge  of  the  P(dlsh  lan- 
guage and  there  being  a  population  of  over 
6.000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent  In  the 
United  States.  I  chose  to  go  deeper  Into  the 
problems  of  Polsnd.  I  may  add  that  I  based 
my  analysis  of  Polish  problems  on  a  com- 
parison I  was  able  to  make  between  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  In  Poland  In  October  1945, 
when  I  first  visited  there,  and  those  prevail- 
ing at  the  present  moment. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Poland  li  In 
the  claws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Poland  has  lost 
her  Independence  as  a  result  of  tbe  last  war 
and  the  Polish  nation  has  been  deprived  of 
any  voice  In  the  conduct  of  iU  national  af- 
fkln  and  international  relations. 

I  visited  Poland  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
greaalonal  group  2  years  ago.  in  October  1945. 
and  I  revisited  Poland  in  tbe  last  days  of 
September  1947.  During  these  2  years  the 
Soviet  grip  on  Poland  has  been  considerably 
tightened  up.  While  2  years  ago  certain  do- 
mains of  Polish  political,  social,  and  economic 
Ufa  were  stUl  under  the  contrdl  of  non-Oom- 
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munlst  Poles,  today  everything  Is  under  tbe 
control  of  Soviet  officials  or  Soviet  agents 
acting  la  Warsaw  on  orders  and  In  behalf  of 
Moscow. 

Two  years  ago  I  submitted  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  I  used  the 
words  "imported  revolution"  to  describe  the 
numerous  changes  In  the  Polish  political, 
social,  and  economic  life  which  I  obeerved  at 
that  time.  I  can  state  today  that  this  "im- 
ported revolution"  has  now  become  an  ao- 
complished  fact. 

The  four  Senators  and  six  Congressmen 
who  comprised  our  group  were  warned  In 
Sweden  that  no  permission  had  been  granted 
to  our  ^.roup  to  fly  over  territories  under  So- 
viet military  control.  Thus,  In  a  roundabout 
way.  carefully  avoiding  territories  over  which 
the  Soviet  flag  flies  ofllclally,  after  several 
hours'  flight,  we  reached  the  Warsaw  air- 
port—where the  Soviet  flag  flies  unofficially. 

Tbe  American  Ambassador.  Mn.  Griffls,  and 
the  staff  of  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Warsaw,  greeted  ua  at  the  airport,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polish  Oovemment  were 
consplcuotis  by  'ttielr  absence.  Ttiey  knew 
perfectly  well  who  were  coming,  but  they 
deemed  It  necessary  to  advise  our  Embassy 
that  everybody  was  so  busy  that  no  one  could 
spare  the  time  to  welcome  us.  Unpertiu-bed 
by  this  primitive  rudeness,  we  proceeded 
through  the  ruins  of  Warsaw  to  the  hotel. 

I  did  not  notice  much  reconstruction,  btrt 
some  very  laudable  patchwork  has  been  done 
by  the  population  despite  the  fact  that  build- 
ing materials  and  tools  are  lacking.  I  noticed 
a  few  rebuilt  houses  scattered  all  over  the 
city  and  housing  aome  of  the  Oovemment 
offices. 

The  Poles  are  In  no  haste  to  rebuild  their 
dwellings  since,  unfortunately,  as  soon  aa  a 
house  has  been  rebuilt  a  Government  com- 
mission takes  It  over  from  the  owner  and 
decides  whc  is  to  occupy  the  premises.  The 
occupant  is  always  an  official  loyally  serving 
the  Communist  Party  (disguised  tinder  the 
name  of  the  Polish  Workers'  Party— PPB)  or 
the  Communist  government. 

The  same  privileges  are  being  accorded  to 
loyal  Communists  or  government  officials  In 
food  distribution.  Whoever  works  for  the 
government  gets  better  food  rations;  whoever 
refuses  to  have  the  yoke  put  on  his  head  Is 
sentenced  to  slow  starvation  unless  he  man- 
ages to  buy  some  food  at  exorbitant  prices  on 
the  black  market. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  observations 
I  was  able  to  make  is  the  use  of  taxes  for 
political  purposes.  This  political  taxation 
system  Is  particularly  striking  on  the  farms. 
Having  decided  to  ruin  the  peasant  who  still 
owns  some  private  property,  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Government  forces  the  peasant  to 
deliver  fixed  quotas  of  grain,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, meat,  etc.  Over  and  above  those  quo- 
tas, or  rather  over  and  above  this  taxation 
In  kind,  the  peasant  has  to  pay  taxes  In 
money.  If  he  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Polish 
Peasant  Party  (Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  was  the 
chairman  of  that  party),  assessment  in  kind 
and  In  money  rises  so  fast  that  the  peasant 
is  ruined  within  a  short  time.  Should  he. 
however,  follow  the  advice  of  the  tax  asses- 
sors and  desert  the  Polish  Peasant  Party,  or, 
better  still,  denounce  this  party  publicly  as 
a  "stooge  of  American  imperialism  and 
American  monopolies,"  his  tax  assessment 
slides  down  surprisingly  fast. 

The  only  weapon  remaining  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  peasant  Is  to  curtail  his  productivity, 
which,  m  turn,  brings  about  a  decrease  of  the 
production  of  food. 

Thus,  tbe  war  the  government  Is  waging 
against  Polish  peasants — stubborn  supporters 
of  the  Idea  of  private  ownership— Is  greatly 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  food  in  Poland. 

It  is  my  considerate  opinion  that  the 
Polish  people  need  food,  and  I  shall  do  all 
Z  can  to  convince  my  fellow  Americans  that 
food  should  be  sent  to  Poland,  although  it 


aboold  be  dlstrlbutad  by  American  aganti 
tmder  American  supervision,  because  other- 
wise it  will  never  reach  the  starving  Polaa. 

As  regards  financial  aid  to  Poland — the  sit- 
uation is  different.  In  view  of  the  ruthleM 
exploitation  of  the  Polish  economy  t)y  Soriat 
Russia,  whatever  rehabilitation  of  the  Poliab 
industry  cotQd  be  achieved  through  the 
means  of  foreign  credits  wiU  ultimately 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  economy 
only.  Very  reliable  aouroaa  in  Warsaw 
summed  up  the  situation  for  us  in  theae 
words:  "The  preacnt  rulers  of  Poland  teU 
the  world  that  they  need  foreign  money  to 
increase  their  ooal  production,  but  under  a 
multitude  of  agreements  signed  in  Moscow 
by  the  Communist  economic  dictator  of 
Poland,  Hilary  Mine,  a  Soviet  agent,  over  7a 
percent  of  Poliab  ooal  goes  to  Soviet  Ruaala. 
Sometimes  It  is  oalled  'export  coal.'  soma 
times  'reparations  coal.'  sometimes  'compen- 
sation coal.'  but  the  net  result  is  that  tba 
Poles  are  freesing  whUe  their  coal  goea  east. 
In  other  worda.  a  dollar  to  Poland  la  a  dollar 
to  Soviet  Russia." 

But  I  want  to  streas  again  that  relief  goods 
In  kind,  such  as  food,  medical  aid.  and  ape- 
clal  Items  for  children  and  the  sick  should 
be  aent  to  Poland,  If  a  proper  administra- 
tion of  distribution — American  distribution—' 
could  be  set  up. 

Next  to  the  economic  life  the  ftrmnesa  of 
the  Soviet  grip  on  Poland  could  best  be  seen 
In  matters  of  the  press,  radio,  and  public 
tlons. 

The  Communist  Oovemment  took 
slon  of  all  media  of  dissemination  of  nei 
and  comments.  There  is  no  independent 
press,  no  independent  radio,  and  no  inde- 
pendent publishing  business  in  Poland. 
There  is  no  criticism  of  Soviet  Rusala  per- 
mitted in  the  Polish  press  and  radio  and  there 
is  no  pro-American  newspaper  being  pub- 
lished in  Poland. 

Two  facts  characterise  this  situation,  tba 
Communist  government  censors  all  papem 
and  the  Commuuist  goverimtent  controls  all 
supply  of  newsprint.  Every  printed  word  In 
Poland  Is  read  by  tbe  Communist  censor  be- 
fore publication  and  reviewed  by  the  same 
censor  after  publication.  Any  paper  could 
be  put  out  of  existence  by  denying  it  the 
government-controlled  newsprint.  The  mora 
anti-American  a  paper,  the  more  nev^sprlnt 
it  gets  because  the  government  is  eager  to 
Increase  its  circulation. 

The  radio  constitutes  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment's monopoly.  All  radio  sets  have  to 
be  registered.  Slanted  news  and  slanted 
comment  ts  tbe  rule  in  the  radio  in  Poland 
Just  as  it  Is  in  the  press. 

Both  the  press  and  the  radio  serve  pri- 
marily to  foster  Polish-Soviet  friendship,  but 
a  special  widespread  organization  called  Po- 
lish-Soviet Friendship  Society  reaches  Into 
every  branch  of  public  and  private  life  in 
order  to  exercise  anti-American  and  pro- 
Soviet  Influence. 

I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  Polish - 
Soviet  Friendship  Society  maintains  2S 
branches  in  310  counties  and  towna,  977 
clubs,  10  book  stores  in  Warsaw  and  soma 
larger  provincial  cities.  This  organization 
sponsored  within  the  last  few  months  '.377 
public  lectures  on  Soviet  Russia  and  main- 
tained classes  in  the  Russian  language  In  110 
schools. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  counterpart  to  this 
work  on  the  American  side  because  none  baa 
been  permitted  by  the  government  The  da- 
dared  policy  of  tbe  Communist  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  this  realm  is  to  "turn  the  Poles 
away  from  the  West  and  ttim  them  toward 
the  Bast." 

One  does  not  have  to  live  la  Poland  or  to 
■tay  there  for  months  In  order  to  be  able  to 
notice  that  despite  all  this  impact  of  Soviet 
propaganda,  seconded  by  the  brutal  use  of 
foroe  displayed  by  the  Beapieka— a  ststar  or- 
ganlaation  of  the  dreaded  NKVD— neither  tba 
IndlTldxxal  Pole  nor  Polsnd  as  a  natloa  wtll 
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tuniMl  nff«"«*  America.    Just  tb« 

haa  been  achieved  by  the  Sorlat 

M  ptMant-day  Poland.     The  Poles 

■Bd  Communists  more  than 

hatatf  tbMB  In  their  hutory.  more 

batad  tiM  agents  of   the  Tnr. 

probkbly  as  much  as  they  bate  the  Oer- 

'  liclr  only  hope  Is  America,  and  all 

the  ights  go  to  us.     One's  eyes  &11  «lth 

the  common  man  In  the  street. 

at  the  sound  of  the  Kngllah  Ian* 

learning  that  one  of  the  foralsnan 

Polish,  vhispars.  looking  ovar 

aalMly    the   deeply 

qtMsUon :     "When 

going  to  chase  away  this 

those  ganflSMfS.   murdarsza. 

.  of  our  land?"     •     •     • 

■ra  not  many  Poles  who  dare  to 
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_  ago  many  Poles  came  to  visit  me 
tslkad  to  me  about  their  troublea 
tragedy.     It  Is  different  now.     The 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  wall 
the   Poles   and   foreigners.   Just   as 
MXVD  soeeeeded  In  building  such 
tha  Russian  people  and  the 


I  tried  to  speak  Polish   to  one 

two  soldiers— in  Polish  unlfaraa 

of  them — who  paced  up  and  dowa 

before  a  building  housing  a  gov- 

y      All  three  of  them  respond- 

pure  Russian.      None  oi   them 

4ilsh     :  seamed  to  have  had  partlcQ- 

luck  m  speaktag  PelMi  to  "PMtsh" 

I  nd  Midlers.    Two  years  ago.  when  I 

the  Warsaw  airport.  I  approached 

In  Pollah  imlforms.  greeting  them 

In  Polish     They  answered  politely  In 

informing  me  that  they  do  not  speak 

The   same    happened    to   me   this 

yean  later.      In  that  respect  I  did 

any  change. 


Joka  G.  Wiaant 


iprrEN5^0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLABOaCA 

Df  T^  HOUSS  OP  RJEFKCBHITATiyES 

:  ueadav.  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  1  fONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ti  I  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  today 
to  pay  R  well-earned  tribute  to  a  truly 
great  i  jnerlcan — John  Q.  Winant.  Mr. 
Winan  s  leath  was  a  blow  to  this  Nation 
and  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  millions 
rhom  le  serred  so  faithfully  through  so 
many  :  ears  of  hard  work. 

His  ichlevements  for  America  will  be 
long  n  membered  and  «r«  legion  Pore- 
most  en  the  domestic  front  will  be  his 
estabU  ihment  and  launching  of  a  sodal- 
seciuit  f  program  in  America  for  the  first 
time.  His  vision  in  this  sorely  needed 
forwmr  1  step,  his  leadership  in  its  estab- 
Ushme  it.  and  bis  loyalty  to  the  ideali  ct 
program  will  stand  as  an  everlast- 
lument  for  Jctn  O.  Winant. 
of  the  reforms  to  make  life  bet- 
ter ftnf  the  little  people  of  America  can 


n 


be  traced  back  to  this  quiet,  thought 
and  sincere  public  servant. 

Not  only  was  his  service  of  paramoi 
importance  on  the  domestic  scene. 
his  contribution  to  America  in  its 
tlons  wl-.h  the  world  has  been  m( 
mental.  His  long  service  with  the  Intc 
national  Labor  Organization  to  Unprc 
the  working  conditions  of  labor  all  o\ 
the  world  required  years  of  sacri' 
away  from  his  native  country. 

His  service  as  America's  wartime 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jami 
where  he  endured  the  same  dangers 
all  the  people  of  Britain,  will  be  long 
membered.    His  quiet,  hi  Ipful.  unsell 
service  endeared  him  to  all  of  the  peoj 
of  that  heroic  embattled  island  throui 
the  long  years  of  war. 

After  the  war  his  contribution 
effort  tc  establish  a  Just  and  a  lastii 
peace  di*alned  much  of  his  reservoir 
strength  as  he  tirelessly  sought  evei 
where  to  bring  together  the  nations 
peace  tlirough  friendly  world  cooi 
tlon. 

America  has  lost  a  great  friend. 

I  would  like  to  include  with  these  bi 
remarks  a  tribute  to  Governor  Winant 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  from  her  coli 
My  Day.  published  in  the  Washing! 
News  and  hundreds  of  other  papers 
November  5.  1947. 

Her  cnliunn  is  as  follows: 

MT    DAT 

joBM  a.  wnuMT  was  Tiin.T  a  wab  casuaii 
(By  Bcanor  Roosevelt) 

Nrw  Y'DSK,  Tuesday.— Just  before  1  o'clc 
this  moralng.  I  turned  on  my  radio  to 
thr  latest  news.  We  wen'  from  the  strat 
of  band  music  straight  u>  the  announc 
ment  of  John  G.  Wlnant's  bragtc  death. 

ICy  husband  and  I  bota  vlmlred  him 
what  was  mcue  Important,  we  trusted 
camplet«Iy.      He    was    an    unrelflsh    put 
surrant  who  gave  himself  completely  to 
during  the  war.  and  Is  as  truly  a 
ilty  as  any  of  our  other  soldiers. 
ctn:e  as  well  he  was  a  valuable  pt 
ssrvant.  with  a  broad  vision  and  a  deep  sj 
pathy  for  all  men. 

He  helped  us  win  the  war.  and  I  am 
that.  If  he  had  kept  his  health,  he 
lutve  fUliKl  some  vital  niche  In  the  bat 
winning   the    peace.      He   had    Imaglnal 
er.ous;h  jo  that  he  might  have  helped 
find    thr   thing   we   need    above   all 
today— the  key  to  building  conQdence 
tween  tlie  eastern  Buropean  states  and  oi 
selves. 

I  knew  he  Was  lU  last  stunmer  whea^ 
were  to(;ether  at  the  Hobard -Smith  Cc 
commencement.     The  pain  and  the  dc 
ate  wsMiaess  could  not  be  hidden  then. 
since  then  he  had  worked  uuccnsln?ly 
hsd  been  to  Swttasriaad  and  BritiUn  th'.s ; 
summer,  and  hod  written  feverishly, 
his  memoirs.    His  friends  watched  with 
misglvlnss,  begging  him  to  rest  yet  kno^ 
quite  woll  that  something  within  him 
not  let  tilm  rest. 

For  his  family,  this  way  of  going 
have  been  a  sad  shock.  But  they  ha4 
heritage  from  which  they  can  cherish  all 
days  of  their  lives,  for  no  one  who  knew 
motives  from  which  he  acted  could 
believe  that  courage  and  nnselftshnees 
not  the  mainspring  of  whatever  he  did. 

In  the  International  Labor  Orf 
and  In  the  Social  **ecurlty  Admlni 
Mr.  Wliiant  has  lef  two  great  achleveme 
to  which  he  cootrlbtited  much.  He  was . 
rsctor  cf  the  fctiMr  Itar  many  years,  and  | 
organlziMl  the  latter.    The  HO  might 


ymtt  years  had  It  not 

In  moving  Its  baad« 

ind  to  Csnada.    Tha 

experiment  such  aa 

ministration  are  cru- 

who  built  the  good 

I  on  him  heavily.    And 

Oellttle  him.  as  Is  ai- 

man  in  public  offlce. 

lie  and  hardly  bother 

■.  for  he  knew  so  well 

be  touched  by  lltUa 

^the  people  of  Britain 
ley  know  better  per- 
)le  what  his  service  aa 
meant  to  us  all  dur- 

Stats  of  New  Hamp- 

have  his  as  governor 

years,  for  they  owe 

levelopments   to   that 

one.     One  can  say: 

land  faithful  servant." 

ar  the  loss  of  a  friend 

possibilities  for  serv- 

hlm. 


ftlie  People  of  My 
:t 

>F  REBAARKS 

lrthur  hall 

Toex 

I  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
imber  17,  1947 

HALL.     Mr. 
fe  to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  fol- 
i  delivered  by  me  over 
jvember  15.  1947: 

triple  cltlee  and  my 

the   recent   approval 

)ter8  of  the  veterans' 

lew  hope  and  courage. 

fact   that  enemies  of 

Its  of  the  boniia  hats 

ibctage  every   honest 

il  Issue. 

lever  swerved  an  Inch 

rd     I  have  shouted  for 

I  years.     I  believe  a  lot 

its  payment,  too. 

brave   the   wrath   of 

when  I  advocated  the 

first  In  the  Northesst 

itrlallst  was  very  sar- 
lay.     He  proceeded  to 
ig  roe  soft  In  the  head 
iposal. 

little  difference  to  me. 

challenge  me  because 

vets  paid  a  bonus  are 

rill  get  on'  their  feet. 

I  the  boys  might  become 

couldn't    be    pushed 

me  for  favoring  the 

.     However.  Ill  con- 

sgltate  the  question 

I  am  there. 

ibers  when  we  passed 

the  debates  about  the 

slsted   the  OI  should 

lit  of  $2,000  as  guaran- 

to  M.OOO. 

rhat  a  farce  this  OI 
rerybody  deplores  the 
up  by  red  taps  and 
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how  dlf&eult  It  Is  for  the  average  veteran  to 
get  his  hands  on  the  money. 

Congress  intended  that  eventually  thla 
GI  loan  would  be  a  bonus.  I  know  X  did 
when  I  voted  for  It. 

Tea,  I  took  some  heat  from  the  big  boys 
when  I  told  you  I  wanted  thla  loan  guarantee 
paid  off  to  eligible  veterans.  What's  fair  for 
one  Is  fair  for  all. 

What's  fair  for  one  vet  Is  fair  for  another. 
What's  fair  for  one  group  la  fair  tor  the  reat. 
Didn't  they  all  fight  in  the  recent  war? 
Dldnt  all  our  boys,  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color  or  position  march  forth  to  sacrl- 
ftos  their  best  years  and  their  very  lives  for 
America? 

So  you  dont  need  to  ask  me  a  second  time 
how  I  stand  on  the  bonus  question.  I'm  for 
It  for  the  boys  of  World  War  H  right  down 
the  line. 

Some  smug  Individuals  like  to  raise  their 
eyebrows  whenever  the  bonus  subject  comes 
up.  I  say  to  them,  there's  no  argument  now, 
you  can't  start  one  The  bonus  Is  no  longer 
an  Issue;  It's  a  fact. 

The  precedent  was  started  by  the  War  I 
adjusted -compensation  fight.  The  veterans 
who  marched  up  Capitol  Hill  got  tear  gas  In 
their  eyes  when  they  asked  the  reactionary 
leaders  In  tboee  days  to  pay  the  bonus. 

But  Congress  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
approved  the  bonus  and  everything  was  fine. 
The  country  prospered  while  the  veteran 
benefited. 

Several  million  new  veterans  want  to  get 
on  their  feet.  They  want  to  buy  homes, 
farms,  and  start  In  business.  They  want  the 
OI  loan  declared  a  bonus  and  the  way  they're 
organizing  they  will  certainly  reach  their 
goal. 

As  your  representative,  I'm  In  their  corner. 
We  are  pouring  billions  Into  Europe  and 
we're  about  to  send  billions  more. 

If  we  can  afford  this,  we  can  help  otir  own 
veterans  who  saved  the  country.  We  can  lift 
them  out  of  the  mire  while  we're  helping 
foreign  countries. 

Let's  stop  those  who  are  shoving  the  vet- 
erans around.  Let's  give  our  boys  a  break 
and  show  the  world  we  don't  forget  what 
these  heroic  men  of  War  II  did  for  us  all. 

Thank  you. 


Stranfe  Prejudice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirOKNIA 

ZN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  V  ELCTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Call -Bulletin  has  been  print- 
ing a  series  of  informative  editorials 
dealing  with  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine. 

An  adequate  merchant  marine  caimot 
be  maintained  unless  it  is  given  the  right 
to  meet  foreign  competition  on  equal 
terms.  Every  major  maritime  nation  in 
the  world  encourages  its  merchant  ma- 
rine to  operate  overseas  air  lines  paral- 
leling their  sea  routes.  This  right  has 
been  denied  to  American  merchant 
marine  operators  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  while  at  the  same  time  the 
CAB  encourages  foreign  steamship  oper- 
ators in  their  operation  of  air  lines  by 
granting  them  landing  and  other  neces- 
sary facilities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  this  policy  is  wrong  and 
must  be  righted.    In  accordance  with 


permission  granted  me,  I  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Call -Bulletin  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

SnAMCa  HUCXDDlOa— VITHT  CAN*T  CAB  QtVa  AMBI- 
ICAN  STSAMSRtr  UNSS  EVEN  SaBAX  Dt  COMFS- 

TXTiow  vrrrH  roaxxcM  rxaaut 

Once  again,  and  understandsbly.  what 
seems  to  be  a  strange  prejudice  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  has  come  under  attack. 

We  refer  to  the  CAB's  odd  reluctanoe  ta 
give  American  steamship  Unes  an  even  break 
with  foreign  lines. 

The  CAB  does  exsctly  this  when  It  refuses, 
ss  It  has  refused,  the  right  of  American  ship- 
ping lines  to  operate  auxiliary  air  transport 
service. 

George  KlUloa,  American  President  Unes 
chief  executive,  declared  In  s  speech  the  other 
day  that  this  Is  "discriminatory  interiweta- 
tion  of  congressional  Intent." 

He  added: 

"The  CAB,  with  a  logic  that  Is  applicable  to 
no  other  flag  has.  In  effect,  placed  Its  own 
veto  on  the  evolutionary  laws  of  progress." 

In  other  words,  every  time  American  marl- 
time  commerce  seizes  a  chance  to  get  above 
water,  as  It  were,  the  CAB  winds  up  to  smack 
It  down. 

There  never  has  been  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  attitude. 

Certainly  American  shipping  Unes  need 
help. 

Surely  they  deserve  It. 

It  Isn't  as  though  they  held  the  status  of 
some  fly-by-night  vendor's  stand,  you  know. 

They  not  only  are  an  Important  part  of 
American  economy  but  they  are  an  essential 
and  Integral  part  of  otir  national  defense,  as 
was  proved  by  the  role  they  played  in  the 
last  war. 

Rebuffing  and  disclaiming  them,  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who,  In  one  way  or  another,  earn  their  live- 
lihood from  them,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
ot '  national  defense.  Is  bad  enough. 

Thus  handicapping  them  In  the  face  of 
alien  competition   is  much  worse. 

The  least  the  CAB  should  do  Is  give  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines  an  even  break  In  their 
efforts  to  keep  on  an  even  keel  a  business 
which  Is  valuable  to  our  country  In  peacetime 
and  Indispensable  in  war. 


Our  Responsibilitiet  and  Duties  to 
Christian  Principles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  psirMSTi.vAina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  followinfc  address  de- 
livered this  morning  by  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Morris,  founder  and  (Airman  of  the 
board  of  Morris  Plan  Corp  of  America, 
New  York  City,  before  the  House  break- 
fast group,  which  is  coordinated  through 
the  National  Committee  for  Christian 
Leadership.  The  address  is  not  only  of 
vital  Importance  to  every  Member  of 
Congress,  but  also  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  at  large.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Morris  are  worthy  and  deserving 
of  everyone's  reading. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opporttmity  at 
speaking  briefly  and  Informally  before  this 
distinguished  membership  of  your  Breakfast 
Club  concerning  a  subject  matter,  the  im- 


portanes  off  whteh  is  not  property  apprael- 

ated  in  the  present  stress  of  time  and,elr« 
cumstances.  And  when  I  say  "not  properly 
appreciated."  may  I  be  forgiven  If  I  add  that 
such  lack  of  apppredatlon  may  be  ascribed 
to  some  of  tis  and,  bearing  In  mind  our  edu- 
cation, our  positions  ot  leadership,  our  re- 
sponslblUUes.  and  our  succees  in  the  world, 
not  only  impairs  our  lesdersMp.  but  alsp  Im- 
posss  upon  us  s  dsrellction  of  our  rssponsi« 
blllties  to  our  fellov  man. 

I  refer  to  the  lack  of  spirituality  and  tha 
taUure  to  invoke  Christ's  pbllos(^>hy  in  ths 
solution  of  our  dally  problems  and  in  tha 
execution  of  our  dally  responalbUltiee. 

Tou  know,  it  Is  a  queer  thing  to  me  In  this 
generation  in  which  you  and  I  are  living— 
when  the  world  is  oonfounded  by  a  chaos 
such  as  history  has  never  known — that  ws 
do  not  turn  Instinctively  and  more  often  to 
the  leadership  and  to  the  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ  In  trying  to  solve  the  responslblllUea 
our  duties  impose  upon  us. 

In  the  last  two  wars  there  wss  no  sacrtflos 
too  grsat  for  any  of  us  to  suffer  without 
complaint.  Time  has  not  healec  the  wounda 
so  recenUy  inflicted  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  our  sons  and  daughters  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  field  of  battle. 
There  are  no  sacriflces  In  human  existence 
comparable  to  the  Uagedles  of  war.  And  In 
view  of  the  dark  clouds  of  confusion  hovering 
above  us  we  may  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  fu- 
ture calamities  of  war  unless  other  nations 
worthy  of  our  confidence,  individually  and 
collectively,  believe  in  us — In  our  unselfish 
desire  to  help  our  fellow  man  and  to  do  so  In 
a  practical  and  realistic  manner. 

And  let  me  make  it  clear  here  this  morning 
among  you  solons  who  are  responsible  for 
past,  present,  and  future  legislation  and  its 
effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  you 
cannot  acquire  international  confidence  en- 
tirely by  legislation  or  by  purchase.  Confi- 
dence Is  one  thing  that  nxoney  can  never 
buy.  And  while  I  am  heart  and  soul  in  favor 
of  the  principles  that  Inspire  the  Marshall 
plan,  which,  if  properly  organized  and  ex- 
ecuted, should  accomplish  much.  Its  resttlt- 
ant  succees  and  its  contribution  toward 
saving  us  from  another  international  struggls 
and  all  Its  ensuing  human  tragedies,  in  ths 
final  analysis,  will  depend  upon  the  confi- 
dence this  Nation  generates  among  other 
nations  worthy  of  becoming  our  intimate 
associates.  And  that  confidence  will  only 
come  permanently  as  a  restUt  of  a  religious 
spirituality  that  will  guide  us  in  our  daily 
thoughts.  In  our  daily  conduct,  and  in  our 
dally  conclusions  In  such  a  manner  as  will 
keep  us  alert  and  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  Ood  Almighty. 

You  might  say  to  me :  Such  a  philoso|Ay  Is 
applicable  to  all  God-fearing  nations:  but 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  a  nation  like 
Russia  whose  leaders  are  reported  to  have  no 
belief  in  and.  consequently,  no  faith  in  any 
kind  of  religion?  Assuming  that  reputation 
to  be  true — but  not  endorsing  its  authen- 
ticity— there  are  enough  God-fearing  nations 
in  the  world  to  convince  me  that  If  their  In- 
dividual and  collective  confidence  Is  predi- 
cated not  only  upon  political  theses  and 
financial  siKcor,  but  also  predicated  upon 
humanitarian  help  in  a  manner  consistent 
virlth  the  tenets  of  God  ^ysntghty  and  In- 
spired by  a  faith  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  spirituality,  such  confidence  ob- 
tained among  a  sufficient  number  of  nations 
throughout  the  world  will  mold  public  optin- 
icm  to  such  an  extent  that  I  defy  Russia  or 
any  other  Irreligious  nstion  to  ravage  tha 
peace  of  the  world. 

Russia  already  realises  this  phllos(4>hy  by 
the  very  propaganda  she  Is  seeking  to  dis- 
tribute among  other  nations  in  Europe  in 
•n  attempt  to  create  the  Idea  that  this  coun- 
try Is  a  war-mongerlng  nation.  So  it  is  ob- 
vious that  Russia,  religious  or  irrellgtoos.  Is 
already  amenable  to  International  public 
cplnioo. 
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'a  Statement. 
ChrUtiaaa  to  WerM. 
Level  UVi^  tar  Btflfkai. 
w  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
tn  ubleeome   tlmea    the   need    (or 
Infl  lence  la  dally  filling  the  hearts 
^  romen  wbo  are  conadous  of  the 
turning   back    to   the    fucda- 
oioral  dependability. 
<  rted  diplomacy:  we  have  tried 
conunerce:  we  have  tried  lend- 
we  have  tried  aUled  copartner- 
deadly  fire  with  military  leader- 
tried  food  contrlbuttona  under 
are  atlll  very  properly  and  hu- 
tttat^  food  glfta.     And  now  we 
the  Marahall  plan  to  add  aub- 
monktary  support.     la  it  not  reaaon- 
U>  turn  to  the  world's  greateat 
1  aster  philosopher  of  human  ez- 
he  Divine  Character  who  waa 
world  as  HU  only  begotten  Son. 
I  fe  waa  aacrtflced  that  the  world 
■afed?    la  It  not  reasonable.  I  aak 
turn  to  Him  by  day  and  by 
great  hour  of  tribulation  and 
2elp  V  guide  the  world  to  safety? 


(«a. 
Fre4 


Gcorfc  C  MmrtluU  from 
L  Basbey.  of  Illiaoit 


EXTfNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


:harl£5  w.  yursell 


or  nxnfoa 


IN  THE  F  OrSB  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Thur  tday.  November  20,  1947 


Mr.  VUlltSEXL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leove  to  « tend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 

^ he  RscoRO.  I  wish  to  Includo 

the  center  ts  of  a  letter  which  was  di- 
rected to  (^en.  George  C.  Marshall.  Sec- 
retary of  Jtate.  today  by  my  colleague 
the  gentJepan  from  Illinois.  Hon.  Fub 
E.  Busut: 

NomuBs  ao.  1M7. 
Oen.  OBOic^  C.  MAasBAU.. 
Secreta  y  of  State. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
CXAB  Qn  asAL  IAabshau.  :  I  am  consider* 
ably  alarmcp  over  the  sltxiatlon  In  the  marl- 
While  It  ostensibly  appears  to 
only   with  shipment  of   food 
t  naams  to  me  to  have  Implica- 


tlme  field. 


tions  that  i  re  far-reaching.  If  the  reported 
atatementa  sf  Mr.  Joeeph  Curran  remain  un- 
challenged iiey  are  a  potential  threat  to  the 
economic  aj  id  military  aecurlty  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  New  fork  Times  of  November  19,  1M7. 
announces  iiat  "crew  members  of  a  United 
States  ahlpi  in  atrlke-bound  Marseille  sup- 
portsd  tfi.0  K)  Communist-led  French  dock 
workars  tod  ly  la  demanding  that  Moroccan 
trccps  ceaa  unlaading  vital  coal  and  food 
cargoes."     i  ^cordliig  to  the  same  account, 

flfht  off  tbfl  French  Communlata  against  the 
Marshall  piui.  A  cablapmai  ttam  ths  Ma- 
Uonal  Mar  time  Union,  stptsd  by  Jossph 
Curraa.  pn  sldent,  to  the  Soviet-dominated 
World  FedcraUon  of  Trade  Unions,  printed 
in  the  Dall;  Worker  (organ  of  the  American 
alat  Party)  of  November  19,  1947. 
■latod  that!  further  action  by  hla  union  waa 

_^ _   request   for   aaalatancs 

tiom  tka  wloaM  Fsdsratlon  of  Trade  Unions. 
Tou  are  undoubtedly  fawlMar  with  the 
of  raspo&sitUa  laadsrs  of  ths 
radarattoo  of  lAhor  that  the 
WorM  radihktlon  oC  Trada  UDtaaa  la  a  tool 


of  the  Sovlei  Union.  I  am  sure  that  verlflca- 
^tfn  of  published  resolutions,  and.  even 
more  imporuuit.  of  statements  of  leaders  of 
tha  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  show 
clearly  that  the  fundamental  allegiance  of 
the  organiaaUon  la  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  light  of  theae  reported  statements 
by  Mr.  Currap,  an  oOdal  of  the  CIO  affillato 
of  the  World  Federation  <>  of  Trade   Unions 
and    prealdeot    of    the    National    Maritln  • 
Unloa.  wtaosa  members  will  st^iff  the  reitc: 
shlpa  to  SafOfM.  I  would  appreciate  slncerr 
receiving  advice  from  you.     Unless  you  ha\- 
a  plan  for  meeting  a  situation  of  thta  kit   i 
it  conceivably  may  defeat  any  program  t;  -■ 
Congresa  might  vcu  for  allevuting  the  su: 
ferlngs  of  Europe. 

In  your  opinion,  according  to  the  teit  if 
the  New  York  Times  dispatch,  tn  the  eveiu 
situations  of  a  similar  character  develop  ti. 
France  or  Italy  In  the  future,  would  not  tlv 
discharge  of  duties  by  American  seamen  t: 
ctmtlngent  uix>n  orders  from  the  Ccmmi 
nlst -dominated  World  Federation  of  Trsd.- 
Unlona?  Would  this  development  not  en- 
tall  a  threat  to  our  marine  life  lines  In  the 
event  of  a  possible  corfi'.ct? 

I  would   appreciate  a  personal   Interview 

with  you  or  a  letter  from  you  informing  me 

to  what  extent  cur  Government  U  prepared 

to  meet  these  contingencies. 

Very  trtily  yours. 

FtBD  B.  BrsrsT. 
Jfemher  o/  Congress. 


Agriciiltural  Facts  b  Regartl  to  Our 
Domestic  Agricaltiiral  Situatfon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin. 
Speaker,  we  listened  with  interest  to 
President  Truman's  message.  I  was  not, 
nor  am  I  now,  clear  as  to  the  effectlv.  - 
ness  of  a  numt)er  of  his  proposals.  Let 
us  review  some  of  the  past  legislative 
acts,  and  consider  some  of  the  proposals. 

First.  We  had  an  OPA.  The  Con- 
gress voted  to  continue  the  OPA  with 
provisioai  to  eliminate  controls  as  pro- 
duction increased.  The  President  ve- 
toed the  bill.  Another  OPA.  a  less  de- 
sirable act.  was  passed  and  this  was 
signed  by  the  President.  Later  in  1946 
he  repudiated  it  shortly  before  election. 
A  month  ago,  according  to  the  press,  he 
stated  that  the  OPA  was  a  "police  stale" 
set-up.  In  hla  speech  to  Congress  yes- 
terday he  asked  for  a  revamped  OPA 
with  plenty  of  power,  so  he  must  want  a 
"police  state."  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
he  really  is  convinced  as  to  what  he 
wants.  His  shifting  positions  confLo 
the  issue  to  say  the  least. 

Second.  We  had  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment added  to  the  Price  Control  Act 
guaranteeing  90  percent  of  parity  to  cer- 
tain producers  during  the  war  and  2 
years  thereafter.  Certain  products  were 
listed  as  Steagall  commodiUes  ell^^ible 
to  suppc<rt.  Many  support*  have  be^a 
announced.  Some  food  products,  like 
milk,  have  never  had  any  announced 
support  price.  Why?  The  so-called 
baste  commodities,  such  as  com.  whe;tt. 
tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice,  have  a  p<r- 
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that  the  President  asked  to  be  achieved. 
They  are: 

1.  Ask  Mr.  Charles  Luckman  to  resign 
at  once.  He  has  created  confusion  and 
he  Is  not  making  any  constructive  contri- 
bution to  this  food  program.  He  Is  mud- 
dying the  economic  waters.  The  sooner 
he  is  out  of  the  picture  the  more  food  the 
American  consumer  will  be  provided. 
There  is  no  place  for  a  representative  of 
a  foreign  corporation  whose  specialty  is 
vegetable  oils  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  further  wreck  the  livestock  Industry  of 
our  country. 

2.  PoUow  the  provisions  of  the  Steagall 
and  the  La  Follette-Taft  amendments 
before  a.<;klng  for  any  more  laws  or  any 
more  powers. 

3.  Allow  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  farm  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  more  voice  in  these  food  pro- 
grams and  do  not  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  certain  brand  of  New  Dealer  econ- 
omist who  always  have  the  answers  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  have  even 
heard  the  questions. 


Housfaif  It  No.  1  Domestic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Not>ember  20. 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHow- 
ing  is  an  address  I  made  last  night  to  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  Officials 
in  their  tenth  annual  convention  at  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker  in  New  York  City  on 
the  problem  of  housing  which  I  called 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem  when  I  In- 
troduced the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
In  the  House  on  March  12,  1947,  and 
which  is  still  our  No.  1  unsolved  domestic 
problem : 

The  housing  ahortage  still  remains  Amer- 
ica'a  No.  1  domestic  problem.  The  mUUons 
of  American  veterans  wbo  returned  to  tbe 
United  States  from  barracks,  tents,  and  fox- 
holes have  been  relatively  apathetic  about 
their  dlapleasure  at  having  to  dout>le  up  with 
In-lawa  or  pay  ^diorbltant  prices  for  their 
own  living  acconunodatlons.  But  there  is  a 
rising  tide  of  resentment  among  this  group 
in  our  population,  which  wiU  explode  soon 
unless  something  la  done  to  relieve  the  ho\ia- 
tng  ahortage.  The  rest  of  the  American 
people  who  have  been  suffering  from  the 
draatlc  houalng  shortage  during  recent  years 
are  also  getting  ready  to  take  the  matter  Into 
their  own  hands.  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  sod 
Senate  have  been  made  aware  of  this  fact, 
this  very  summer. 

The  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill,  a  com- 
ive  bousing  program,  for  all  practical 
haa  been  under  discussion  In  the 
for  more  than  2;*  years  now.  The 
has  taken  action  on  it  and  passed  it 
but  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  lias  not  scheduled  hearings  on  It 
since  Its  original  Introduction.  Recognising 
the  necessity  for  action  on  housing,  I  Intro- 
duced the  Tait-EIlender-Wagner  bill  in  the 
Bouae  of  BepreaenUUves  on  March  12,  1947, 
soon  after  Senator  Tart  Introduced  the  bUl 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  been  fighting  for 
the  consideration  of  It  ever  since.  I  believe 
Uiat  we  have  not  done  enough  to  get  the 


housing  bill  passed,  and  that  a  job  atlll  lies 
ahead  of  us.  I  waa  rather  amaaed,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
to  discover  that  despite  the  housing  shortage 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  between 
16,000  to  20,000  veterans  in  my  own  district 
of  upper  Manhattan  wbo  are  living  doubled 
up  or  with  relatives  or  In  completely  unsuit- 
able accommodations.  I  received  only  a, 
trickle  of  mall  on  ills  all-Important  sub- 
ject, especially  as  compared  with  other  minor 
legislative  issues  on  which  I  built  up  bulging 
files.  If  this  situation  Is  true  in  my  offlce, 
and  1  was  the  sponsor  In  the  House  of  the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill,  I  can  visualize 
that  an  even  worse  situation  existed  in  other 
offices.  I  can  aee  how  my  colleagues,  oc- 
cupied with  committee  duties  and  the  other 
matters  brought  to  their  attention  on  the 
floor  and  by  their  oonstituenta.  might  not 
have  pressed  for  action  on  the  housing  bUI, 
since  their  own  districts  apparently  took  no 
great  Interest  In  It.  I  do  not  mean  to  ssy 
.  that  organised  groups  did  not  write  letters, 
send  telegrams,  and  inundate  us  periodically 
with  post  card  campaigns.  This  work  is  Im- 
portant, but  It  la  not  enough.  The  organised 
groups  should  hsve  acted  ss  leaders  and  not 
as  a  whole  movement. 

Congressmen  are  interested  In  wfast  their 
individual  constituents  are  interested  In. 
they  have  to  be.  I  believe  now  that  the 
American  people  have  seen  over  2  years  go 
by  since  the  ending  of  the  war  and  little  liaa 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
ease  the  housing  shortage,  but  rather  that 
it  has  become  m<»-e  acute  In  many  ways, 
we  should  get  a  surge  of  Interest  from  the 
grass  roots,  and.  following  that  hearings  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  paasage  of  legislation  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  right  In  the  midst  of 
considering  the  Marshall  plan  proposals: 
the  President's  request  that  Congress  appro- 
priate interim  aid  of  $597,000,000  to  help 
Europe  get  over  this  winter,  and  on  the 
average  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year  for  4  years  U) 
aid  in  European  reconstruction.  When  I 
visited  Europe  this  year,  I  saw  In  all  Itii 
tragedy  the  poverty,  starvation,  and  eco- 
nomic helplessness  of  the  western  European 
people  who  must  receive  our  aid  if  they  are 
ever  to  become  productive,  healthy  members 
of  the  community  of  nations.  Tet  there  haa 
been  criticism  of  the  Marshall  plan  among 
our  people  on  the  ground  that  we  have  not 
even  solved  the  housing  abcM-tage  here  at 
home  so  that  we  are  in  no  position  to  help 
solve  the  tragic  shortages  in  Europe..  Then) 
Is  some  merit  to  this  criticism,  but  the  way 
to  cope  with  it  Is  not  to  stop  aiding  Europ*} 
and  to  jeopardize  world  peace,  but  to  attacic 
these  two  problems  Bimultaneously.  Hous- 
ing and  European  recovery  should  be  oni; 
program.  We  would  be  aiding  ousel ves,  ai 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  laying  th<) 
foundation  for  our  futxire  peace  and  pros- 
perity by  these  two  programs.  The  Euro- 
pean recovery  program,  averaging  as  I  havD 
said,  approximately  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
for  4  years,  amounts  to  only  2^2  percent 
of  America's  aggregate  1M7  production  of 
$200,000,000,000.  A  national  bousing  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  the  Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill  Is  estimated  to  call  for  about  $1,000,* 
000.000  a  year  from  the  Federal  Government , 
and  over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more,  is  not 
estimated  to  average  a  cost  of  more  than 
$155,000,000  a  year.  A  mere  statement  of 
these  figures  demonstrates  the  complete  fal- 
lacy of  conditioning  domestic  bousing  on 
International  aid  to  needy  countries,  or  vice 
versa;  both  should  go  forward  together. 

After  making  determined  efforts  to  get 
action  on  the  Taft-EUender- Wagner  bUI  last 
session,  together  with  all  of  the  other  inter- 
ested groups  which  were  working  toward  the 
same  objectives.  I  introduced  a  House  resolu- 
tion during  the  month  oi  June  calling  for  a 


select  House  committee  to  Investigate  every 
pbsse  of  the  housing  shortage — from  the  lack 
of  housing  to  what  was  being  done  and  not 
being  done  by  Industry,  labor,  and  Oovern- 
ment, including  the  need  for  modern tjsstion 
of  building  methods  and  mimlcipal  building 
codes.  In  other  words,  a  comprehensive  and 
exhaxutlve  study  to  be  undertaken  try  the 
House — tor  the  House.  I  was  very  gratified 
when  the  House  and  Senata  adopted  that 
idea  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  author- 
ised a  Joint  housing  Investigation,  although 
they  did  not  adopt  the  apeclflc  resolution 
which  I  had  Introduced  earlier. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Housing  has  been  holding  hearings  through- 
out the  country  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  housing  shortage  and  Just  why 
it  exlsto.  Only  last  week  the  committee  met 
briefly  In  New  York,  and  although  they  were 
unable  to  hear  everyone  who  wished  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  I  am  sure  that  the  able  pres- 
entation of  city  officials  and  civic  groups 
made  the  grim  story  clear  enough — as  It  bad 
Indeed  been  made  clear  throughout  the 
country — even  In  the  time  that  was  sUotisd. 

As  another  aspect  in  getting  thj  facta  and 
suggesting  remedies,  before  I  left  for  Europe 
this  summer  I  spoke  to  a  number  of  Iead«« 
at  Ocdumbia  University,  which  Is  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  order  to  see  whether  that  great  edu- 
cational Institution  could  contribute  Its  re- 
search facilities  in  ascertaining  the  causes 
and  cures  for  the  housing  shortage  which  haa 
plagued  our  district  snd  the  country  for  so 
long.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  this 
the  occasion  for  the  announcement  that  the 
legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Colum- 
bia University,  under  the  able  and  Inspired 
guidance  of  Prof.  John  Chamberlain,  has 
undertaken  to  study  various  phases  of  the 
housing  problem,  and  at  this  very  moment 
they  have  not  only  accumulated  and  digested 
an  Immense  amount  of  information  on  hous- 
ing, but  they  are  working  toward  concluding 
their  study,  with  concrete  proposals  oa  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  housing  problem  which 
are  basic  to  It.  Prof.  Harry  Jones,  of  the 
Coltunbia  University  Law  School  faculty,  who 
is  directing  the  study,  has  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  the  following  subjecta: 

1 .  The  question  of  "jrleld  Insurance,"  which 
is  provided  for  In  title  7  of  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill.  This  measure  was  written  into 
the  bill  to  encourage  large-scale  housing  m- 
vestmenta  by  insurance  companies  and  com- 
parable  capital  groups,  but  thus  far  It  has 
not  been  favored  by  the  very  groups  for 
which  it  was  designed  and  is  aald  to  be 
"unattractive"  from  their  point  of  view. 

2.  Title  10  of  the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bUI,  the  farm-housing  title.  It  would  seem 
from  what  legal  experta  have  said  that  this 
title  is  the  least  finished  provision  in  the 
bin  and  needs  reconsideration. 

3.  Finally,  the  definition  of  tenant  eligi- 
bility One  of  the  things  which  has  long 
plagued  those  who  have  tried  to  administer 
public  housing.  The  Leglslstlve  Drafting 
Research  Fund  of  Columbia  University  in- 
tends to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
question,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  can  come  to 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  tenant  ellgibUlty 
we  will  have  done  a  lot  in  helping  to  diaslpste 
the  opposition  to  public  housing. 

The  approach  of  the  present  legislation  on 
this  apparently  crucial  issue  is  the  30-percent 
gap  device.  The  legislative  history  suggesta 
that  the  gap  device  has  failed  to  satisfy  either 
the  opponents  or  the  advocates  of  expanded 
public  housing.  The  records  reveal  substan- 
tial agreement  among  all  congressionsi 
groxips  that  the  legltlmata  area  of  public 
housing  is  the  provision  of  decent,  adequate 
accommodations  for  persons  with  incomes  so 
low  that  private  housing  cannot  profitably 
provide  for  them.  If  this  sgrsement  on  broad 
principle  Is  a  real  agreement,  as  it  sppears  to 
be,  it  would  seem  that  the  biggest  single  Job 
of  legislative  drafting  involved  in  the  present 
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,  the  prlnctplee  In  a  form  iccept- 

and  yet  will  not  be  tubject  to  the 

crltlclsma   which   have   been  dl- 

ttM  gap  formula. 

no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  it  ta 

ai  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Bg   for   the    loweat- Income 

cannot  have  decent  acoommoda- 

It.  and  that  la  why  It  la  ao  Im- 

thls  crucial  laaue  of  tenant  eltgl- 

dlapoaed  of  satUfactorUy.     Tha 

O^verxunent  not  only  haa  thla  ra- 

to  pvoTlde   pubUe   housing  for 

the  lowest  Inrrmaa.  but  It  muit 

^  to  BMat  tba  now  chronic 

'at  tlKaa  In  the  mlddle-ln- 

brac|ieU.     They  can  afford  to  pay  for 

houalng  if  it  ware  available  at 

levela  but  cannot  and  should  not 

» pay  the  Inflated  prtcee  which  are 

I  today 

all  tha  blaoM  ho  plaatd  oa  private 
not  proTtdlBg  tMa  aMMIa  group 
hou^ng.     Without  seeing  the  Anal  re- 
tha  Joint  Commlttea  on  Houalng 
■ubn4t  aa  a  rasult  of  iu  InveaUgatlon 
I    believe,    nevsrthiel—.    that   the 
la  likely  to  report  tbot  a  multitude 
at  tMaga  are  rcoponaible  for  the  houaing 
Aigh  cnatarlal  and  labor  coata.  in- 
>ulldlng  methods,  reatrlctlTe  butld- 
out-dated  and  Inadequate  flnanc- 
techi^lquca.   reatrlettv*   labor   practices, 
praeticaa  of  material,  men, 

that  time  and  study  have  shown 

privAte  industry  needs  and  even  wants 

tfxtkX  It  can  provide  mlddle-lncume 

houaing.    It  would  be  (oolhardy 

]  Mmral  Oovernment   to  undertake 

public-housing    program    for 

the  middle-lneonM  krackett.    Thia 

r«4lly  be  an  encroachment  upon  prt- 

and  would  break  down  from  the 

kMd.    tf    nothing    else. 

Pederal  Oovernment  cannot  shirk 

tty   to   help  meet   what   la   a 

emergency,  and  It  muat  take  war- 

meaaurea  to  cope  with  It. 

are  neceasary: 

Immediate  enactment  of  the  Taft- 

Wagner  national  housing  bill. 

e  housing  program  under  which 

bliUd  holing  for  the  mlddle-lncoma 

aa  we  built  ahlps.  planes,  and 

duitng  the  war.    Thia  means  having  the 

( fovemment  help  cover  the  coat  of 

<  onstructlon    through    special    tax 

aoMirtlaation  proviakma  for  naw 

Cor  people  of  moderate  ineome. 

allocating  scarce  building  materials 

n  icesaary.      It    means    enlisting    the 

cooperation   of   material   suppliers 

lerican  labor  Just  aa  was  done  dur- 

'rar  on  an  emergency  baaia  aaklng 

aaide  normal  working  rules,  reg- 

practlces  for  the  emergency  in 

accelerate  new   housing   construc- 

Stiih  a  program  requires  the  Intensive 

of  the  Stataa  and  municipalities. 

that   instead  of  criticising  the 

housing    title   of    the   Taft-Kllender- 

which  calls  for  aid  in  the  con- 

of    only    500.000    public-houaing 

tlM  lowar-tnoooM  groupa.  the  pro< 

M  ba  materially  tncreaaed  and  our 

acd.     If  the  FMeral  Oovernment 

h»  construction  industry,  material 

and  construction  workers  all  to  go 

ogether  in  an  emergency  program. 

oifnlon  will  not  permit  any  one  group 

any  mora  than  it  did  during  tha 


adi  kinlatratlve 


sttpa 


bick 


tie 


if  enough  houatng  cannot  be  made 

in  thia  way  and  an  adequate  pro- 

undar  way.  we  must  not  be  afraid 

FMIeral    Oovernment    subaldlsa 

eo^Mtruction  jtiat  as  we  subsidise  a 

to    get    more    production.      Our 

must  show  that  It  has  the  ability 

tha  people  and  wUl  not  t>e  defeated 


by  lU  devoUon  to  its  own  prindplea  of  private 
enterprU«  wto«i  facing  a  major  emergency. 
It  takes  .-ow^a  to  make  demoerafcy  a  success,] 
and  exctptlocM  to  prove  a  rule. 

The  housing  problem  cannot  be  considered! 
apart  from  the  general  problem  of  lnflati<  n.l 
aa   skyrocketing   coata  are   the   root   of    t  ha  I 
houalng  shortage.    It  la  true  that  the  voluma 
of  construction  of  residential   homes  Is   in- 
creasing and  has  been  %;reaslng  during  '  nm , 
past  aaveral  months,  but  so  are  coata.     I  <it 
yaar  at  this  time  construction  material  sb>  .  t  - 
agea  we.^e  a  great  problem   but  today   thJft^ 
problem  la  on  the  vray  to  being  licked  frot^ 
the  standpoint  of  supply  but  not  from  that 
of  coat.     Many  dwellings  are  being  put  t^^ 
today,  tiut   the  very   people  for  whom 
were   designed   cannot   afford   to  buy   th« 
except  »i  the  risk  of  their  futvire  econon 
stabtUty.     To    saddle    already    hard-preasa<^ 
votarans  with  highly  Inflated  new  bou^li 
vooM  bo  aqulvmlant  to  giving  them  a  hot 
with  a  tlma  bomb  embedded  in  its  Xcui: 
Uon. 

Unleae  we  can  do  somethtng  about  the 
eral  problem  of  InflatioB  wMdb  U  sappli 
tha  financial  reserves  aa  well  as  the  flnauct 
reaources  of  our  people,  we  will  never  really | 
be  attla  to  solve  the  houaing  ahortage.  Th«j 
mayor  of  New  York  City  only  last  week  saldj 
that  It  waa  impoaaible  for  the  dty  to  acreptj 
bids  made  by  privaU  builders  baeauaa  pri« 
vat?  builders  refused  to  make  esttmataa  witb«1 
out  putting  In  a  "financial  cuahion"  to  pro*] 
tact  thnm  against  the  possibility  of  rlsl 
coats  during  the  period  of  construction 
city  cannot  and  sUould  not  pay  a  premium] 
for  houalng  because  of  the  unsUble  condi« 
tlons  which  exist  today,  nor  Is  it  fair  to 
industry  to  saddle  Itself  with  a  contr 
wbtch  may  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  cc 
of  construction  when  It  has  to  deliver  at] 
some  later  date.  In  New  York  City  voluntary  J 
efforta  lire  being  made  to  stabilise  prices  ai 
labor  cuaU  for  a  period  of  from  3  to  a>4  year 
No  fonnal  plan  has  yet  been  accepted 
New  York,  but  even  If  such  a  program 
adopted  here  in  the  city.  It  will  do  no  mc 
than    to   stabilise   already   very   high   cc 

The  problem  of  Inflation  Is 
everything  else  In  this  country  today 
w*  must  attack  high  prices  at  the  same  tlr 
that  «e  attack  the  nnusing  problem  if 
are  to  succeed  in  the  letter.  Unless  we 
tha  entire  economic  and  social  structure  wU 
sag  and  may  oonsym.  Tbs  program  I  hai 
first  outlined  Is  designed  to  get  housme 
spite  costs.  But  a  correlative  part  of  ^uch 
program  ia  to  pound  away  at  coata. 
and  national  combinations,  whether  of 
terlalmen.  distributors,  contractors,  or 
era.  or  any  combination  of  them  which 
tlmlse  the  public  must  be  smashed. 
•roused  public  opinion  in  our  ccuntry  alwaj 
flnda  a  way. 

It  Is  time  that  we  got  militant  about  hoi 
ing — we  have  been  too  supine  for  too  Ic 
Let  UH  go  out  and  fight  for  passage  of 
Taft-iniender- Wagner    bill,    a   war 
for  middle  Income  new  housing,  and  a 
versal  of  the  high  cost  of  housing  constr 
tlon  spiral  and  let  us  see  that  public  offlcl 
feel    liow    deeply   we    feel    about    housli 
through   votes— and   we   will    begin    to 
reaults. 


GOP  It  Challenced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  Miaaorai 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVfln 

Thursday.  November  20,  1947 

Mr.     KARSTEN    of    Missouri. 
Spetiker,  under  leave  to  extend  tny  re 
marks  In  the  Ricoao.  I  Include  the  f( 


the  St.  Louis 
)vember  19.  1947: 
[.rNOSO 

Cungrsss  to  Praal- 
for  power  to  reatora 
I  and   wage  controls, 
elleve.  not  Justified 
[the  suspicion  that, 
not  in  the  ofling. 
I  much  more  tolerant 
3lnt,    and    needed 
suited.    As  the  sit- 
to  chance  the  White 
on     controversial 
Rebate  stage  in  the 
ely  brighter  proa- 
Ion  convening  next 
ily  unfortunate;  we 
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ipletely  totalitarian 

mark   the   "end   of 

lese   are   the   aentl- 

[Bpeaker  llAiriN  says 

colossal  OPA."     A 

to  planned  econ- 

dlrtssteful  In  any 

ate    program    to 

^y  mentioned.     True. 

the   cost  of   living 

itting  down  Oovem- 

ag    taxea,    curtailing 


|long-r 

a  harsh 

Included  In  bla  ] 

I  cut.  to  which  ha  ia 

the  details  of  eco- 

lis  doesn't  appear  to 

on  Inflation. 
3Ut  letting  "free  en- 
3ut  "more  freedom 
itead  of  "more  con- 
Higher  wages  and 
redlenu  of  inflation, 
ible,  of  course.     It 
say  that  when  pro- 
and  eventually  cre- 
11  be  reduced  and  au- 
9t  clamor  for  higher 
lountlng  living  coats, 
supply  and  demand 
our  economy,  there 
'lectlve  use  of  allo- 
Bn  rationing  of  items 
llse  can  order  be  re- 
it   confusion?     And 
re  power  which  is.  In 
[restrictions  normally 
inatiural  concomitant 
ithout  whieh  the  at- 
leanlngless. 
Ible.  of  course,  that 
ram  of  free  Indvis- 
as  possible.    This  is 
[Anything   that   even 
im  is  utterly  repre- 
Imes.     But  these  are 
Ithough  the  shooting 
Ived  In  the  problems 
were  when  battles 
have  a  Job  to  do  at 
Europe  and  the  Far 
It  Job  well  If  the  p«o- 
pndlng  a  dollar  that 
which  means  that 
n  will  be  priced  out 
escalator    mtut    be 

I  will  not  submit  wlth- 

iplete  price  controls 

lid  there  be  such  Im- 

not  necessary.     But 

iflne  his  authority  to 

commodities    are    in 

llcan-controlied  Con- 

[prevent  an  expansion 

ther  categories  if  the 

ambition  to  go  to- 

We  have  sufficient 
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believe  he  wanU  no  police  sUte.  and  if  he 
has  irresponsible  and  fanciful  advisers  wbo 
have  such  designs  he  will  shake  them  off. 

The  Republicans  now  have  President  Tru- 
man's challenge.  They  have  bitterly  assailed 
him.  But  criticism  of  his  recommendations 
is  not  the  answer.  The  cost -of -living  index 
has  risen  alarmingly  during  the  past  2  years. 
It  U  still  going  up.  If  the  Republicans  dont 
like  what  the  President  proposes,  then  what 
have  they  to  offer?  If,  after  Mr  Truman  has 
laid  down  bis  program.  It  Is  reiused  and  next 
tall  finds  the  Nation  in  a  still  higher  Inflation 
spiral  because  of  Republican  Impotency,  it 
won't  make  much  difference  who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  OOP  for  President.  He  won't 
be  elected.  Smart  politics  right  now  Is  to 
bring  that  70-cent  dollar  up  to  par.  The  70- 
oent  dollar  Is  Mr.  Truman's  estimate.  For 
most  of  us.  it  Is  considerably  less,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  56. 


Tke  Labor-Manaf  ement  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REJytARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OKio 
IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  18,  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  herein  the  following  article 
from  the  August  1947  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Bar  Association: 

Thx  Labos-Manaoement  Act.    New  Law  as 
TO  EvrantCB  and  the  Scope  or  Review 

(By  Theodore  R.  Isennan.  of  the  New  York 
bar) 

(An  urgent  duty  of  American  lawyers. 
alike  whether  they  represent  employers,  labor 
organisations,  or  agencies  charged  with  offi- 
«ial  relatlonahlpe,  is  to  do  whatever  they  can 
to  help  make  the  new  Taft-Hartley  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  work 
fairly.  Justly,  and  effectively  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  purposes  and  the  establishment 
of  paaos,  fair  dealing,  law,  and  Impartial  ad- 
ministration. In  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
A  first  step  Is  an  understanding  of  wtuit  this 
controversial  measure  does  and  does  not  do. 
For  themselves,  their  clients,  and  the  public, 
lawyers  can  do  most  to  promote  both  tmder- 
standing  and  cooperation.  Mr.  Iserman's 
article  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  those 
•nds.  The  new  act  makes  substantial 
changes  in  the  law  and  the  procedures. 
Some  parts  of  it  became  effective  upon  its 
enactment:  most  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Wagner  Act  do  not  become  effective  untU 
after  August  22;  other  parts  are  operative  at 
later  dates  or  upon  the  expiration  of  con- 
tracts in  force.  Mr.  Iserman  disc\isses  prin- 
cipally several  aspects  of  the  act  which  have 
a  slgnlllnnce  even  broader  than  tbeir  effects 
on  labor  relations  law.  Changes  are  made 
as  to  evidence  and  the  weight  of  evidence, 
the  lawful  bases  of  decisions  by  the  NLRB. 
the  scope  of  Judicial  review  of  NLRB  orders, 
etc.  These  expressly  go  beyond  what  Is  In 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  sponsored 
by  our  association;  they  may  portend  pos- 
sible amendments  of  that  act.  In  any  event. 
the  relationship  of  provisions  of  the  two  acts 
should  Interest  many  readers  whose  practice 
Is  not  extensively  as  to  labor  matters.  With 
the  praaent  article  there  could  well  be  read : 
"NLRB  Procedures:  Effects  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act."  by  David  Findllng.  of 
the  NLRB  (January  issue,  p.  14);  also  the 
editorial  In  this  issue:  "The  Second  Step  of 
Labor-Management  Relations."  Mr,  Iser- 
man was  born  In  Kansas,  went  to  school  in 
that  Sute  and  Florida,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  In  1924,  and  ob- 


tined  his  J.  D  degree  there  In  1926.  practiced 
law  in  France  for  2  years,  and  has  practiced 
law  in  New  York  City  since  1928.  He  Is  a 
member  of  our  association  and  of  the  law 
firm  of  Rathbone.  Perry,  KeUey  ft  Drye.  His 
previous  contribution  to  the  Journal  was  in 
our  December  issue  (32  A  B  A.  J.  875).  He 
Is  the  author  of  Industrial  Peace  and  the 
Wagner  Act  (McOraw-Hlll  Book  Co.— 1947). 
reviewed  in  our  March  issue,  page  264.  As 
coimsel  for  employers  he  testified  before  the 
Senate  and  House  c(»nmlttees  which  were 
considering  labor  legislaUon.  and  the  chiuge 
was  made  in  the  Congress  that  he  had  been 
consulted  on  both  substance  and  drafte- 
manshlp  as  to  the  bUl  which  became  law 
through  bipartisan  support  over  the  veto 
of  the  President.  Although  by  no  m(«ns 
disinterested,  his  exposition  of  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  before  they  go  into  effect,  be- 
come a  part  of  the  contemporary  recording 
of  interpretation  and  Intent.) 

Of  all  the  clauses  of  the  new  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947,'  probably 
none  holds  greater  interest  for  lawyers,  and 
perhaps  none  Is  of  greater  general  Imixir- 
tance.  than  those  that  (1)  change  the  miike- 
up  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
(2)  revise  its  procedures,  and  (3)  increase  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  review  its  findings. 

The  new  law  in  effect  separates  the  Board's 
prosecuting  and  deciding  duties,  vesting  the 
former  in  a  general  counsel  whom  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  (sec.  S  (d)).  This  important 
reform  should  go  far  to  end  the  widespread 
belief  that  as  oomplalnant.  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury  in  its  own  cases,  the  Board  has 
tended  to  be  unfair,  and  to  restore  confidence 
In  the  Board. 

In  the  past.  8ut>ordlnate  employees  of 
NLRB.  rather  than  Its  members,  have  In  effect 
decided  many  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Morgan  v. 
United  States  (298  D.  8.  468,  480-1) .  and  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  both  of  which 
contemplate  that  deciders  themselves,  rai.her 
than  subordinates,  shall  consider  cases  be- 
fore them.  The  new  law  requires  NLRIi  to 
adopt  this  essential  element  of  a  fair  hearing. 
It  forbids  supervisors  of  trial  examiners,  who 
have  not  heard  the  witnesses  or,  ordinarily, 
read  the  records  and  briefs,  to  review  and  re- 
vise reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
trial  examiners,  and  forbids  a  trial  examiner 
to  appear  before  members  of  the  Board  pri- 
vately to  Justify  and  defenu  his  reports  <  sec. 
4  (a) ).  Another  clause  abolishes  the  review 
section  of  the  general  counsel's  office,  «x>n- 
slstlng  of  Individuals  who  heretofore  have 
prepared  and  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Board  identical  memorandums  that  fre- 
quently were  the  basis  on  which  the  members 
decided  the  cases  (sec.  4  (a)).  The  new  law 
enlarges  the  NLRB  from  three  to  five  mem- 
bers, permits  them  to  sit  in  panels  of  three, 
and  allows  them  such  legal  assistants  as  they 
need.  It  thus  enables  the  NLRB  to  re<luce 
its  backlog  of  cases  and  enables  each  mem- 
ber who  sits  on  a  case  to  give  to  it  the  indi- 
vidual attention  that  Congress  expects  (sees. 
8  (8).  8  (b)). 

PBEPONDZaANCX    OF   LICAL    EVU>ENCS    TO   COVXaN 
BtTUMOS 

If  the  new  law  has  in  the  hands  of  the 
NLRB  and  of  the  courts  the  effect  that 
Congress  Intended,  it  will  (a)  require  the 
Board  to  act  upon  legal  eridence,  not  hear- 
say, rumor,  conjecture,  assumed  expertness, 
strained  Inferences  and  Inferences  not  based 
upon  facts  In  the  record;  and  (b)  require 
the  Board  to  decide  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  not  coptrary  to  it  or  accord- 
ing to  preconceptions  of  the  Board  or  of  its 
staff. 
Rules  of  evidence  are  to  apply: 
The  original  Wagner  Act  said  that  in  (hto- 
ceedings  before  the  Board  the  rules  of  evl- 


'  Public  Law  101,  80th  Cong,;  ch.  120.  1st 
sees. 


deuce  shculd  not  be  controlling  (sse.  tO 
(b)).  While  the  Supreme  Court  coostrtied 
this  to  require  the  Board  to  reat  its  findings 
upon  substantial  e%-idence,'  the  Court  has 
allowed  to  the  Board  great  latitude  in  aaylng 
what  is  substantial.'  Besides  permitting 
the  NLRB  to  go  far  In  drawing  infsrsnoss 
from  facts  in  the  record,  the  Court  has  per- 
mitted it  to  draw  Inferences  from  facts 
not  in  the  record.  The  board  has  rellsd 
heavily  upon  what  it  modestly  calla  the  ex- 
pertness of  Its  members,  which  often  has 
been  theoretic,  if  not  nonexistent.*  And  tbs 
courts  have  gone  so  far  In  deferring  to  the 
Board's  assumed  expertness  as.  In  effect,  to 
abdicate  to  the  Board.* 

The  Bouse  of  Representatives,  by  H.  R. 
3020.  amended  section  10  (b)  of  the  Wagner 
Act  to  say  that  proceedings  before  the  Board 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence  ap- 
plicable in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  19, 
1934   (U.  8.  C.  tiUe  28.  sees.  72S-B.  723-C>. 

In  reporting  this  clause  of  H  R.  3020,  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare crItlclBed  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  particularly  the  weight  that 
courts  have  given  to  the  Board's  "expert- 
ness." and  concluded  (H.  Rept.  No.  245,  80th 
Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  41) : 

"Requiring  the  Board  to  rest  Its  rtUings 
upon  facts,  not  Inferences,  conjectures, 
background,  imponderables,  and  presumed 
expertness  will  correct  abtises  tmder  the 
act." 

Although  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  likewise  was  critical  of  ths 
too  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  not  to  disturb  Board  findings,  the 
Senate  bUl  (8.  1126)  did  not  change  the 
clauses  of  the  WagiMr  Act  that  deal  with 
evidence.*  The  Senate  evidently  expected 
that  another  amendment,  enlarging  the 
power  cf  the  courts  to  review  decisions  of 
the  Board,  wotild  to  some  extent  Improve 
procedures  before  the  Board. 

In  conference,  however,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees adopted  the  language  of  H.  R.  3030 
to  make  the  ordinary  roles  of  evidence  appli- 
cable so  far  as  practicable. 

Congress  evidently  expects  the  NIJIB  and 
its  trial  examiners  to  apply  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence In  the  somewhat  loose  way  that  judges 
and  referees  apply  them  in  sitting  without 
juries;  and  It  seems  to  have  adopted  the  ao- 
far-as-practlcable  phrase  in  order  not  to 
cause  the  NLRB  embarrassment  by  reason  of 
diversity  in  the  rules  of  evidence  in  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Senator  Tatt,  in  discussing  this  clause 
after  the  conferees  adopted  It,  said  that 
"widespread  abuse  of  lu  latitude  in  admit- 
ting evidence  was  prevalent  In  tlie  early  his- 
tory of  the  Board";  but  he  sUted  hU  under- 
sUndlng  that  It  Is  the  "current  practice  of 
the  Board  in  its  bearings  generaUy  to  follow 
the  rules  of  evidence  prevalUng  in  the 
courts." 

Insofar  as  evidence  In  the  record  of  NLRB's 
cases  is  concerned.  Senator  Tatts  under- 
standing of  the  Board's  cwrent  practice  ia 

>  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  v.  N.L.  R.  B.  (805 
U.  S.  187  (1933)). 

*N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Columbian  Enatnelin§  * 
Stamping  CO.  (806U.  S.  292  (1939));  Intemm- 
tional  Association  of  Machinists  v.  N.  L.  R.  B. 
(811  U.  8.  72  (1940));  S.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Automo- 
tive  Maintenance  Machine  Co.  <318  U.  8.  282 
(1942) ) ;  Foote  Bros.  Gear  St  Machine  Corp.  v. 
S.  L.  R.  B.  (311  U.  8.  620  (1940)):  Republic 
Aviation  Corp.  v.  N.  L.  B.  B.  (824  U.  8.  793 
(1944)). 

*T.  B.  Iserman:  Industrial  Peace  and  the 
Wagner  Act.  McOraw-HiU  Book  Co..  New 
York  (1947). 

»iV.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Standard  OQ  Co.  (138  Fed. 
(2d)  885  (1943)). 

•Senate  Report  No.  105.  80th  Cong,  1st 
sess.,  p.  26. 
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arely  Is  reason  In  eases  before  the 

expert    testimony.     When    there 

It.  in  the  future  it   must  come 

who  on  the  record  have  quall- 

ves   as   experts,   and   who   have 

themselves  to  cross-examining:  It 

;ome  full  blown  from  the  minds  of 

's  members. 

rule   of   evidence    thst   the   new 
Into  the  Wagner  Act  affects  caaes 
Board  In  an  Important  way.    This 
-speech  claxise  (sec.  8  (c)).    This 
expressing  or  publUhlng  any  views, 
or   opinion    shall    neither   con- 
be  evidence  of  an  unfair  labor 
f  the  statement  does  not  threaten 
a    benefit.      In    the    past,    the 
held  statements  by  employers  that 
as  anttiinlon    to  be   unfair,   or 
such  statements  to  bolster  an 
flimsy  ^ase.  or  as  background  roa- 
the  light  of  which  it   held  other 
unfair.    This  no  longer  is  possible, 
of  evidence  shall  be  control- 
Kiually  Important  change  In  the  act 
the  weight  that  the  NLRB  must 
he  evidence.     In  the   past,   it   has 
to  decide  as  It  chose,  subject  only 
that  It  mtist  have  in  the  record 
courta  would  regard  as  substan- 
on  which  to  rest  Its  findings, 
selie   upon    trivialities,    anything 
th4n  a  scintilla  or  modicum  of  evi- 
ai  d  reat  Its  findings  upon  that,  not- 
wlthstan^  Ung  that  incontrovertible  evidence, 
of  It.  was  the  other  way.    Thla 
at  times  did.  Invariably.  In  order 
I  gainst  employers. 

found  that  rulings  stwh  as  theaa 
In  what  the  coxurts  described  as 
Injustices."  findings  "overwhelm- 
by  the  evidence"  or  that  "strain 
and  "remarkable  dlacrlmlna- 
tlM  part  of  the  NLRB  In  believing 
Itnaaaaa  and  in  disbelieving  others.* 
M  abuaes  of  the  Board's 
he  EhMia*  bill  and  the  conference 
report  an  tended  section  10  (c)  of  the  Wagner 
Act  to  isqmre  the  Board  to  decide  caaes 
upon  th  >  preponderance  ot  the  evidance. 
Of  thla  c  tause,  the  House  manafers  In  their 


ppased 


'  WiUok  *  Co.  V.  N.  L.  M.  B.  (196  Fed.  (Sd) 
114.  117  (C.  C.  A.  »s  1»U>):  N.  L.  H.  B.  v. 
CotnmbU  products  Corp.  (141  Fed  (ad)  887 
(C.  C.  A.  I.  1M4) ).  N.L.  B.  B.  v.  Union  Pacine 
(M  fM.   (M)    158   (C.  C.  A.  Sb 


statement  on  the  cooferance  report  (p.  84) 
said: 

"Making  the  preponderance  test  a  stat 
Uxj  requirement   will.  It   U  believed,   bai 
Important  effects.    For  example,  evidence 
no*,  be  considered  as  meeting  the  preponC 
ancc  test  merely  by  drawing  of  expert 
ferencea  therefrom,  where  It  would  not  mi 
that  teat  otherwise.    Again,  the  Board's  d« 
slona  should  show  on  tbair  face  that  the 
utory  requirement  has  been  met — they  she 
Indicate  an  actual  weighing  of  the  evldenc 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  believing  tl 
evidence  and  disbelieving  that,  for  accor  '" 
greater  weight  to  this  ev  dence  than  to  tt 
for  drawlnif  this  Inference  rather  than  tl 
Immeasurably  Increased  respect  for  declsic 
of  the  Board  should  result  from  this  pr' 
slon." 

The  provisions  otight.  also,  to  Improve 
quallt..  of  the  decisions. 

THX    NXW   LAW   mCBBASU  TH«  COUaTS'   K)Wi:l 
AKD  BUniS  or  UVBW 

What  for  a  few  years  may  prove  to  be 
of  the  moat  controversial  clauses  of  the 
law  is  that  which  Increases  the  powers  of 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  to  review  rulings 
the  NLRB.     Its  purpose  U  clear:  To  glva 
the  courts  full  power  to  review  all  questic 
of  law.  even  when  they  Involve  alao  questic 
of  fact,  and  a  real  rather  than  a  fictltloi 
power  to  review  findings  of  fact. 

The  original  Wagner  Act  provided  that 
circuit  courta.  to  which  go  petition-  to 
force  decisions   of   the  Board  or  to   rei 
them,  should   regard   findings   of   the 
as  conclusive  if  supported  by  evidence, 
meant  evidence  of  the  kind  that  in  NI 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  was  s« 
stantlal.    The  House.  In  H.  R.  3020.  amend! 
sections  10  (e)  and  10  (f )  of  the  Wagner  Ae 
to  make  the  Board's  findings  conclusive  un* 
less  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  the  findinf' 
were  (1)   against  the  manifest  weight  of  tr 
evidence,  or  (2)  not  supported  by  subetantl 
evidence.    This  clause  would,  in  effect.  ba> 
given  the  circuit  courta  in  NLRB  cases  powi 
such  as  they  now  have  In  other  cases  to 
view  findings  of  trial  courts  and  of  refert 
(H.  Rept.  No.  245.  supra,  p.  59) . 

The  Senate  committee  in  Ita  bill  provldl 
that     findings  of  the  Board  with  respect  ' 
questions  of  fact  If  supported  by  substant 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  wl~ 
ahall  be  condua.ve." 

The  douse  conferees  accepted  this  clav 
Instead  of  InsUtlng  upon  their  own  manifi 
weight  of  the  evidence  test,  and  the  clav 
appears  In  the  new  law. 

This  exact  language  doea  not   appear 
any  other  statute  or.  so  far  as  extensive 
search  dlacloses.  In  any  reported  case.    1 
legislative  history  of  the  dauae.  when  studi 
carefully,  throws  considerable  Ught  on  wl 
Congress  Intended  the  laagiMfa  to  mean. 

Senator  Moise  stated  during  th^  debate 
the  Senate  bUl  (S.  1128)  that  he  and  Senat 
Iw  were  the  authors  of  the  clause.    Sf 
Ing  on  Uay  13.  he  took  the  view  that 
clause   made   applicable   to   findings  of 
Labor  Board  "the  same  rules  regarding  j\ 
dal  review     •     •     •     as  are  provided  for 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act." 

Whatever  Senator  lloasB's  view  was  wt 
he  made  hla  statement.  It  Is  clear  that 
gress  did  more  than  adopt  the  rule  on 
review   that   appears   In   the   Admli ' 
Procedure  Act.     In  the  first  place. 
Moass  made  his  statement  concerning  a 
that  at  the  time  did  not  have  in  It  the  clai 
on  the  rulea  of  evidence  rnd  on  the  pr 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  which  are   r 
In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  but 
appear  In  the  Labor-lfanagement  Relat 
Act  as  Congrsas  pai— d  It.    Furthermore.  I 
the  House  and  tba  Senate  appear  to  hai 
been  unwilling  to  make  the  terms,  not  ji 
Judicially  construed,  of  the  Admlnlstratti 
Procedure  Act  applicable  to  decisions  of  t' 
KLRB.  and  moat  unwilling  to  do  so  If. 
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Who  are  employees,  what  acta  tntertere 
with,  restrain,  ur  coerce  employees,  whether 
or  not  an  employer  dominates  a  union,  and 
many  others,  all  become  questions  on  which 
the  courta  are  as  expert  as  the  Board.  Even 
under  the  old  act.  at  least  one  court  dis- 
agreed with  a  finding  by  the  NLRB  that  a 
bargaining  unit  was  appropriate.*  Whether 
tmder  the  amended  act  the  courta  now  will 
more  freely  review  rulings  of  the  NLRB 
on  bargaining  unlta  and  as  to  what  remedies 
will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Wagner  Act 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  Is  significant  also  that  the  evidence  must 
be  on  the  record.  This  strongly  fortifies  the 
view,  expressed  In  the  House  managers'  sUte- 
ment. that  expertness,  presumptions,  and  In- 
ferences that  do  not  rest  on  evidence  In  the 
record  no  longer  will  be  enough  to  support 
findings  of  the  Board.  Authorizing  the 
courts  to  determine  whether  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  supports  the  Board's  flnd- 
iBfl  Is  consistent  with  requiring  the  NLRB 
to  decide  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  and  should  lead  to  the  courta' 
correcting  Ita  rulings  when  the  NLRB  discards 
strong  evidence  In  favor  of  flimsy  evidence, 
or  whpn  it  gives  little  evidence  more  weight 
than  much,  or  when  it  decides  on  shreds  and 
patches,  not  on  the  record  as  a  whole. 

OTHXt    nCFOSTANT    CLAUSES    OP    THX    I94T    ACT 

The  new  law  correcta  a  number  of  rulings 
that  the  NLRB  has  made  In  the  past,  most 
of  which  It  probably  wotild  not  have  made 
bad  the  new  clauses  we  have  Just  examined 
been  In  effect.  Among  these  are  rulings  that 
nipervisors.  whom  the  Wagner  Act  by  Ita 
terms  defines  as  employers,  are  at  the  same 
time  employees:  that  guards  may  subject 
themselves  to  control  by  unions  of  the  men 
they  police;  that  the  NLRB  may  discriminate 
against  Independent  unions  and  against  craft 
unions:  that  employers  are  responsible  for 
unauthorized  acta  of  agenta  and  even  of 
strangers. 

Other  important  clauses  require  unions 
to  bargain,  define  unfair  practices  by  them 
and  provide  remedies  for  the  practices,  cor- 
rect procedures  of  the  Board  in  certifying 
baifetiilBg  agenta,  limit  compulsory  imion- 
lem.  require  unions  to  report  on  their  In- 
ternal aflalra,  discourage  Communist  lead- 
ership of  tmlons,  put  a  alx  months'  statute 
of  limitations  upon  unfair  practices,  make 
explicit  the  right  of  employees  to  refrain 
from  engaging  in  collective  activities  as  well 
as  the  right  to  engage  In  them.  Increase  the 
suability  of  unions,  limit  political  activities 
of  unions  and  of  corporations,  provide  reme- 
dies for  strikes  that  create  national  emer- 
gencies, limit  paymenta  to  unions  by  em- 
ployers, and  forbid  strikes  by  Government 
employees.  Except  In  so  far  as  the  new 
clauses  on  procedures  may  preclude  the 
NLRB  tT<aa  holding  employers  to  be  guilty  of 
tmfalr  labor  practices  when  they  are  not 
guilty,  the  new  law  does  not  In  any  way 
relieve  employers  of  the  duty  to  respect  righta 
Dt  employees  imder  the  act.  Rather.  It  in- 
creaees  that  duty. 

With  some  problems,  the  new  law  does  not 
deal  effecUvely;  With  others  It  does  not  deal 
at  all.  It  sets  up  a  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
to  study  them. 


rasLs  or  ths  takimo  otict  or  pars 

or  TBS  ACT 

Althotigh  the  President  msy  appoint  with- 
out delay  the  two  new  members  of  the  NLRB 
and  Ita  general  cotmael  the  clauses  on  evi- 
dence and  procedure,  and  most  of  the  other 
amendments  of  the  Wagner  Act.  do  not  be- 
come effective  until  August  22.  The  Board 
bas  already  Instructed  Ita  Field  Division  to 
eonform  many  of  their  practices  to  the  new 
lav.  It  bas  discontinued  prehearing  elee- 
ttcns  and  is  not  proceeding  witb  cases  In- 
volving unions  of  foremen. 


•  N.  L.  B.  B.  v.  Jonea  *  Laughlin  Steti  Corp, 
(146  Fed.  (ad)  718). 


Instructions  of  this  sort  should  allay  fears 
that  NLRB  win  show  the  same  reluctance 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  new  law 
as  it  showed  In  carrying  out  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.»«  At  least  one  member 
of  the  old  Board  has  favored  many  objecta 
of  the  new  law;  the  others  have  indicated  a 
wish  to  nuike  it  work.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Congress  in  increasing  the  size  of  the 
NLRB  was  to  have  on  it  men  in  sympathy 
with  ita  objecta.  The  members  new  and  old 
will  probably  be  guided  largely  by  the  intent 
of  Congreas  as  it  appears  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  law.  As  far  as  proceedings 
before  NLRB  are  concerned,  therefore.  I 
think  that  the  new  law  ought  to  be  fairly 
effective.  Some  subordinate  employees  in 
the  field,  who  have  taken  an  emotional  or 
political  interest  in  their  work,  may  be  some- 
what less  than  whole-hearted  in  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  the  new  law.  In  time  any 
such  condition  should  correct  itself. 

Certifications  of  bargaining  agents  that 
issue  under  the  old  act  before  August  22  re- 
main in  effect  for  a  year:  or  If,  on  or  before 
that  date,  an  employer  has  made  a  contract 
with  the  union,  the  certificate  remains  in 
effect  until  the  contract  expires  or  imtil 
Augtist  22.  1948.  whichever  is  sooner. 

Contracts  that  call  for  forms  of  compulsory 
unionism  that  the  new  law  does  not  permit 
may  continue  in  effect  until  their  original 
term  expires  If  they  were  made  before  June 
23.  1947.  If  they  are  made  between  June  23 
and  August  22.  and  if  their  term  is  for  a 
year,  they  continue  in  effect  for  their  term. 
Such  contracto  may  not  be  extended. 

Contracta  calling  for  the  Involtmtary  de- 
duction or  check-off  of  union  dues  (1.  e.. 
without  individually  signed  authorizations 
by  the  employees)  are  invalid  if  they  are 
made  after  Jtme  23.  All  such  contracta. 
whenever  made,  are  Invalid  after  July  1, 
1948.  Employer  performance  of  such  con- 
tracta when  they  are  invalid  may  result  in 
flnes  and  imprisonment. 

Generally  speaking,  other  clauses  of  the 
new  law  took  effect  on  June  23,  1947,  when 
the  Congress  passed  It  over  the  President's 
veto. 

On  the  whole,  the  law  Is  moderate.  Ita 
clauses  received  ■  careful  study.  Many  of 
them  had  passed  one  or  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  earlier  years.  Although  unions  gen- 
erally express  objection  to  the  law.  people  of 
experience  do  not  see  In  it  grounds  for  their 
fears.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  In  the  long  run  advantage  to  the 
union  movement  will  result  from  equalizing 
its  relations  with  management  and  from  pro- 
tecting It  against  some  of  the  people  within 
It  who,  by  their  excesses,  at  times  have 
brought  discredit  upon  parta  ot  it. 


Sales  of  Pormanent  War  Honsinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coKMacncTTT 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  noon  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
prevent  further  sales  of  permanent  war 
bousing  in  areas  where  rent  control  is 
still  in  effect.  Sales  in  those  areas  would 
be  prohibited  as  long  as  the  Rent  Con- 
trol Act  of  1947  remains  in  effect.  Un- 
less this  bill  bec(Hnes  law.  we  face  a  very 

>*8ee  NLRB  Procedures:  Effecta  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrative  Procedure  Act.  by  David  Plnd- 
ling.  of  NLB8.  83  A.  B.  A.  J.  14  (Januarj 
1M7). 


critical  situation  in  central  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  in  all  communities  where  rents 
are  Impossible  to  find  and  where  we  have 
built  so-called  permanent  war  housing. 

In  only  12  Connecticut  communities 
there  are  at  present  3,807  families  living 
in  permanent  war  housing.  There  are 
also  11,706  families  trying  to  secure  a 
rent  in  these  projects.  If  the  recent  or- 
der setting  forth  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  sale  of  Lanham  Act  housing 
is  carried  out.  about  three- fourths  of 
the  families  now  residing  ia  these  proj- 
ects will  be  subject  to  removal  at  the  end 
of  a  90-day  notice.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
25  houses,  flats  or  apartments  for  rent 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the  city 
of  Hartford. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  Imme- 
diate sale  of  these  projects.  There  are 
no  subsidies  involved.  The  communities 
receive  ample  funds  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
the  projects  are  in  fact  self-liquidating. 
Further,  these  housing  projects  contain 
the  only  rental  property  for  which  there 
is  any  veterans*  preference.  To  say  that 
veterans  not  now  residing  in  these  proj- 
ects should  be  given  first  priority  in  the 
purchase  of  these  homes  would  be  all  fine 
if  there  were  any  place  to  which  we  could 
move  the  non  veteran  families  now  resid- 
ing in  such  projects. 

Most  of  the  veterans  with  whom  I 
have  talked,  who  are  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  one  of  these  homes,  will  tell 
you  quite  frankly  that  they  would  rather 
not  make  the  purchase  but  It  is  the  only 
way  they  can  be  sure  of  maintaining  a 
roof  over  the  heads  of  their  families. 

At  the  prices  these  homes  are  offered 
for  sale  the  veteran  is  not  getting  a  bar- 
gain. In  many  cases  he  will  simply  as- 
sume the  support  of  a  white  elephant. 
Many  of  them  are  poorly  built,  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  local  building  codes,  and 
in  some  cases  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
fitate  health  standards.  These  faults 
may  mean  heavy  expenses  for  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  very  near  future. 

Even  though  nothing  but  emergency 
legislation  may  be  considered  in  the 
present  session,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  Keeping  a  roof  over  the 
heads  of  thousands  of  American  families 
is  just  as  important  and  much  more  our 
responsibility  than  guaranteeing  shelter 
for  families  abroad. 

I  hope  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency CMnmlttee  will  give  early  consid- 
eration to  the  billl  have  introduced  to- 
day. 


Resolatioiu   of  Wayne  G>antj   (Iowa) 
Farm  Boreas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1'IVES 

Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  I^COMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undef 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  present  the  resolutiong 
adopted  by  the  Farm  Bureau  admlnistrs- 
tion  ot  Wayne  County.  Iowa,  as  adopted 
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"«.  W4  taeamiani  to  tiM  av«elia  commit- 
ted by  tiM  ■0Mnwal«lrtnK  Iowa 
-tllat  they  gtv*  flrat  tMaMlwatlon  to 
to- market  roada.  and  that  the  cost 
of  ftnan  dng  an 
paid  wltn  gaaoUo* 


aoad  the!  (MlMO.OOOf)  wuriyUig  tha  8Ut* 
oOclftls.  We  would  like  to  laeommend  to 
th*  conu  atttae  the  followtng  thre*-polnt  pro- 
Ifrat.  aaoh  county  tax  tha  maximum 
on  |iim<anj  allowed  by  law:  aee- 
iM  approved  by  the 
third,  a  lang-range 
of  each  county's  farm-to-market 
tJtat  would  taha  Into  conaideraUcn 
roMli.  aald  roaii  to  ba  b«m 
apadHcatlooa.      When 


the 

to  ataiDhlard 
county  I  aa  compiled  with  thla  program,  they 
illglhia  for  State  road  funda  to  be 
€Miitm  ad  on  an  equattmatton  poUcy. 

**7.  Ww  commend  tka  laat  Iowa  a«n*ral 

for  having  ratotaad  State  ineoaaa 

coiIectlo|ia  to  100  percent. 

favor  leg'.slatton  to  retmbtuve  the 

frona  the  StaU  general  fund  for  all 

ptlona. 

raooDunend   the   top   priority  for 

Stat*  aid  should  be  given  to  th* 

land  tax  credit  fund  to  mak* 

th*    I9-mlU    calllac    on    prop*rty 

achOQl  uuipu—  lavtad  against  farm 


land  In  |racta  of  over  10  acres. 
"10. 


favor  th*  contlnuaae*  of  th* 
money  ahd  credit  tax. 
"11.  ^  coounend  tha  SUt*  tagtalatxir*  for 
ta  aebool  lagftiliatton.  how- 
to  b*  don*  b*f  or*  wa 
with  our  efforts.  iPa  rae- 
tiMt  35  pareaat  of  achool  coett  ba 
tal*  aid. 
"IS.  fM*  recommend  a  mMaMB  county 
appcopra  ktloo  of  $9,000  to  all  oasBrtaaa  in  tha 


State  ba  mad*  to  carry  on  extension 
We  recosimmead  to  tha  Stat*  aitanaVwi 
Ice  a  bettar  opportunity  ba  given  county 
tensKm   directors    for    advancement    In 
tenalon  servlc*. 

"13.  Since  the  problem  of  Ikxxl  coot 
by  nature  too  large  to  be  solved  on  a 
level.  It  becomea  a  problem  of  the  Stata^ 
Nation.     We  ask  the  aid  of  the  Iowa 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  American 
Bureau   Federation    in   carrying   on   an 
tensive  program  for  thla  purpose. 

"14.  We  recommend  that  Oongresa  glw< 
consideration  to  apptnpi'latlons  to  compM 
RXA  lines  and  aapaclally  to  the  erection 
power  lines." 

F    A.   BAKxa.  Chairmm* 

Mrs.   Hasvct   Ciovxb. 

Rot   Hjixt, 

Ivan  Oaaa. 

Claxxmcx  DooaoN. 


Th«  PmiJwft  Mcssaf • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OF 

TAarsdoir.  November  29,  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  apealcer.  In 
contence  with  iny  un 
request,  which  has  been  granted.  I 
Including  in  the  COHaaaasioMia. 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Novel 
18.  1947.  issue  of  the  Richmond  Tlmi 
Dispatch,  of  Richmond.  Va. 

In  my  opinion,  this  sUtement  v( 
clearly    indicates    the    essence    of 
administration's   paradoxical    pre 
to  this  body: 

A    KJtFUUUU  OV  INCOMSIB I LML IXI 

Mr.  Ttuman  baa  asked  Congraaa  to 
a  contradlcUon.     He  has  urged  It  to 
tba  loBpaattton  of  drasUc  Oovenuncnt 
trola  npoB  tha  Aamelcaa  economy  la 
to  prow  to  th*  "w*ak  of  faith"  among 
nations  that  a  free  economy  la  preferal 
an  economy  hampered  by  state  resulatlc 

Mr.  Ttuman  only  recently  said  that 
and  pric*  controls  'savor  of  the  pollc* 
and  that  he  did  not  caatamplaaa  a 
such  devices.     To  what  apaetfle  events 
last  few  wecka  may  we  attribute  the 
plete  reversal  of  hla  convictions? 

instead  of  calling  for  the  utmos*. 
In  arrlTlng  at  a  aolut^on  to  the  probl4 
poaad  by  foreign  aid  and  IniUtloa.  and 
of  affa^ag  altar naUeaa.  he  bida 
paopl*  to  v*a%B  thamaeteea  to  ' 
h*  now  conceive*  to  ba  inevitable. 

With  blltha  dtaragard  for  tha  les^rms 
experience,  ha  propoama  aotutlon  expc.iici 
acccpUMa  only  to  pollUelana.     He  telle 
that  this  problem  can  b«  tolved  only  by 
granting  more  powat  to  Government,  by 
mlttlng  to  boreaueratle  directive*. 

Doc*  he  expect  ua  to  remain  oblivious  to  | 
tajjotiem  which  th*  syrtem  of  fr««  ant 
woHM  anffer  by  having  this  wadga  drtvaal 
Its  foundattoaa?    In   asking  ua  to 
hla  power  program  for  tha  duration  of 
emergency,  be  conveniently  Ignore*  the 
that  history  haa  been,  and  always  will 
an  ^nrllawi  chain  of  emergencies  which 
Stat*  will  alarays  b*  eager  to  solve  by  assui 
taig  mora  and  aMva  powat  over  the  .ivoa 

Tba  PnaMaat  aftrtla  that  the  control 
seeks  ara  draaUe.    ■»  mys  that  they 
ba   u&poaad  only 


food,  clothlcg.  ftiel. 

us  that  price  ceilings 
>t  be  needed  for  staple 

that  are  not  scarce. 
lUeve.  in  other  words, 
ponomy  consists  of  a 

ipartments.  and  that 
rels  within  those  Iso- 
ive  no  effect  whatever 

sumption  utterly  re- 
aring  ramifications  of 

Truman  mad*  th* 
tsstlc  contention  that 
»uld   be   promoted   by 
(already  Inflated  by 
puld  be  done  without 
lout  further  hamp*r- 
lls   message  yesterday 
about-face.    Hasald 
\  have  to  b*  controlled. 
|off  that  admission  by 
less,  he  thought  there 
for  the  u:;e  of  such 
this,  presumably  fully 
labor  Is  at  this  very 
stve   spring   cam- 
in  wages. 
I  endorsed  the  flndlnga 
'.c  Advisers,  which 
■  (,'--    that    foreign    aid 
years   had    created 
is!b!e  for  Inflation  at 
clrts  the  Issue,  he  Im- 
revent  or  halt  InOatlon 
(according  to  the 
kout  submitting  again 
^nd  price  controls. 
>ltts*  on  Foreign  Aid 
or  so  ago.  that  ex- 
lan  countrlea  In   11M8 
'in  this  yeflr's.    Wa 
;r    "  control  this  year. 
1  with  production 
::  gher  levcU  In  1948. 
drastic  Government 


}urse  report,  the 
K"    - o  the  vast  increase 
ftv  Tet  that  buying 

ise  of  an  all-tim* 
|tt  L  happy  consununa- 
jyment"  policy  which 
embraced  by  Mr.  Tru- 
ed vlaers. 
it-  pat*at  toeoiniu* 
t  for  granted  that< 
}Ur  Inflationary  pros- 
^y  one  way.  namely,  by 
wartime  powers  en- 
by  one*  again  *n- 
dc'tlnlcs.  for  an  In- 
lucratic  controls 
illstlc  polldea  up- 
resulted  in  wlde- 
■^es. 

.le  compulsion  of 

iiuice  controls.    There 

in  peacetime,  end  far 

spt  restrictions  which 

unfslr.     As  a  result 

lourlsh.  as  they  do  In 

policy  makers  ere  most 
European  governments 
rard  rehabilitation  of 
>nomlea  calls  for  re- 
systems.  This  can 
tuld.  by  taking  the 
letting  nattixe  tak* 
|say.  by  rellnqutshlng 
''^ney.  and  letting  It 
Truman  aays  that 
[ov.n  country  can  be 
I.  that  Is,  by  creating 

»1  We  can  cnly  hope 
;nulne  statesmanship 
xt  th*  Inconsistencies 
sad  to  propose 
Items  tlves. 
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Resolotioa  PetitioBnif  Cea|Tctt  Ta  Grast 
Pawers  lo  die  Recenttruction  Finance 
Coiporation  To  Purdiasc  GI  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGU  L  LUSK 

or  MEW  »*— -Tiff 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  November  29,  1947 

Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  demand  for  GI  loans  Is  such 
that  under  the  real -estate  lending  powers 
of  the  New  Mexico  banks  tt  is  Impossible 
for  adequate  service  to  be  given  to  the  de- 
mands of  veterans  for  GI  loans;  and 

"Whereas  the  New  Mexico  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation feels  that  It  Is  naoet  Important  that 
veterans  of  World  War  n  be  given  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  provide  theaoaalvaa  with  adequate 
bousing:  and 

"Whereas  at  the  preaent  time  there  Is  no 
adequate  aecondary  market  for  GI  loans: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolvfd,  That  the  New  Mexico  Bankers 
Association  hereby  goes  on  record  as  favoring 
tha  rasatabllrhment  by  Congress  of  the  neces- 
sary powers  by  the  Reconstruction  Fin.ince 
Oorporstlon  to  purchase  GI  loans  from  banks 
and  other  lending  agencies;  and  be  It  ftirlher 

"Meaolved.  That  Congress  is  further  peti- 
tioned hereby  to  enact  such  legislation  and 
to  make  such  appropriations  as  wlU  make  ef- 
fective the  powers  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  purchase  GI  loans;  and 
be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
ba  aeat  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
OoogrsaBnen  representing  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  also  tnat  copies  hereof  t>e  sent 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton ao  that  such  congressional  representa- 
tives and  the  Veterans'  Administration  may 
be  advised  that  the  New  Mexico  Bankers  As- 
sociation is  reody  and  willing  to  cooperate 
In  every  way  possible  in  making  GI  loans, 
provided  an  adequate  secondary  market  Is 
provided  for  the  handling  of  such  loans." 

It  is  hereby  certified  by  the  undersigned 
duly  elected  and  qualified  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  New  Mexico  Bankers  Association, 
having  ctistody  and  control  of  the  records  of 
Ktxh  asaoclatlon.  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  said  association 
on  the  25tb  day  of  October  1947.  and  the 
fOragolng  is  a  tnie  and  correct  copy  oi  said 
laaolutlon  as  the  same  appears  of  record  on 
the  mlnutaa  of  said  executive  committee- 

Dated  at  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  this  3d  day 
of  November  1M7. 

Maboakkt  Bakkbb. 
Kxecutive  SecreUrt. 


Gaafj  Gassip 

EXTENSION  OF  REBffARKS 
or 

HON.  WaUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or    OTAB 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThwMday.  November  29. 1947 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
OD  Monday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 


gress, setting  forth  his  plan  for  aohrinc 
the  Ills  of  the  world. 

I  appreciate  the  great  amount  of  ad- 
vice he  has  received  from  both  foreign 
and  American  sources,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  message  does  not  reflect  the  true 
views  of  the  man  on  the  street. 

Back  in  my  home  town  we  have  a 
grocer-philosopher  who  publishes  a 
weekly  column  known  as  Goofy  Gossip. 
I  submit  this  week's  column  as  represent- 
ing the  views  of  these  forgotten  people 
we  were  elected  to  represent; 
Goorr  GOSSIP 

From  what  I  read  In  the  papers  and  maga- 
Elnes  and  hear  over  the  radio.  I  dont  suppose 
that  If  I  add  my  10  centa'  worth  It  Is  going 
to  make  much. difference,  but  it  will  express 
mine  and  many  of  my  customers'  views. 

Poultryleas  Thursday?  This  deal  has  been 
recognised  as  a  sad  mistake.  Mr.  Luckman 
possibly  found  out  that  live  chickens  sent 
him  ate  grain  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
starving  countries.  A  chicken  on  the  dinner 
table  eats  no  grain  and  helps  relieve  the 
claimed  meat  shortage. 

Meatless  Tuesday?  If  present  prices  con- 
tinue, we  wlU  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
talked  of  meat  rationing.  People's  pocket- 
books  will  control  that.  Many  families  can- 
not afford  to  buy  meat  now.  It  has  been 
steakless  Tuesday  for  a  great  many  people 
for  some  time  and  It  wUl  be  stewless  Tues- 
day unless  something  is  done  about  prices. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  that  we  did  not  know  we 
had.  That  is  good  nevrs.  It  is  about  time 
that  somebody  found  it  out.  There  are  many 
families  here  in  the  good  old  United  States  of 
America  that  are  not  getting  what  they 
should  have  to  keep  oxn-  recognized  standard 
of  living.  One-third  of  every  dollar  for  taxes 
and  we  are  told  that  if  taxes  are  reduced  it 
will  cause  Inflation.  I  wonder  what  we  are 
having  if  it  Is  not  Inflation.  It  all  sotmds 
crazy  to  me. 

We  must  recognize  the  situation  overseas 
as  serious  and  vre  are  told  that  we  must  feed 
the  hungry  to  keep  them  from  communism. 
No  one  wants  to  see  people  starve  but  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  not  setting  up  a 
world-wide  WPA.  You  are  not  going  to  stop 
communism  by  feeding  a  Communist.  If  he 
believes  in  communism  he  will  eat  ctir  food 
and  still  be  a  Communist.  If  he  l>eUeves  In 
communism  that  is  his  privilege  Just  as  much 
as  it  is  my  privilege  to  believe  in  democracy. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves  into  believing  that 
we  are  going  to  be  the  world's  savior.  We 
should  help  the  unfortunates  get  on  their 
feet  so  they  can  once  more  support  them- 
selves and  see  that  they  get  that  which  It 
takes  to  make  them  self-supporting,  but  they 
ahould  be  made  to  prepare  themselves. 

An  Individual  constantly  supported  be- 
comes inert  and  resents  the  benefactor  when 
that  support  stops.  That  principle  applies 
to  nations  as  well.  Friendships  were  never 
built  on  doUars. 

If  the  powers  to  be  would  listen  to  the 
housewives  that  stand  in  line  at  the  grocery 
stores,  as  I  see  them  every  day,  with  a  $5  bill 
that  gets  only  half  what  that  SS  should  buy, 
then  a  lot  of  our  troubles  could  t>e  solved. 
Let's  give  some  thought  to  keeping  our  people 
happy  and  contented  and  there  should  be 
no  need  to  worry  about  communism  at  home. 
All  this  Just  does  not  make  sense  in  sup- 
posedly the  richest  and  most  productive 
country  in  the  world.  Enough  said.  Maybe 
I  have  said  too  much.  If  so,  come  in  and  tell 
me  what  you  think.  This  is  still  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people. 

So  long  til  next  time. 

Latton  Cold  Stoback, 
B.  M.  Ajkhebsom,  Owner, 


The  Hollywood  Heariagt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

C9  CAuroamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTW 

Thursday,  November  29. 1947 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  <rf 
the  recent  hearings  on  communism  In 
Hollywood  conducted  by  the  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  a  radio  speech  by  Chairman  J.  Paa- 
NEU.  Thomas  over  the  ABC  network. 
November  4,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
issues  involved  in  the  hearing.  The 
speech  follows: 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives.  I  want  to  make  a  report  to 
the  American  public  on  the  Inveatlgstlon 
which  the  committee  is  now  caoductlnf  on 
conununlsm  in  Hollywood. 

We  have  Just  completed  the  first  phase  of 
the  hearing.  We  heard  39  witnesses.  Most 
of  them  were  identified  very  prominently 
with  the  motion-picture  industry. 

In  undertaking  the  investigation,  tha 
committee  was  svrare  that  it  was  tmcklng 
powerful  influences.  But  we  were  not  de- 
terred by  "glamour."  intimidation,  or  influ- 
ence. N«  will  we  be  in  the  future.  Never- 
theless. In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts  which 
a  current  campaign  of  vUlficatlon  directed 
against  the  committee's  Hollywood  Investiga- 
tion is  endeavoring  to  obscure. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
is  made  up  of  nine  elected  Representatives 
of  the  House.  We  function  under  Public 
Law  601  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  We 
are  a  standing  committee  of  the  Congress. 
Otir  authority  and  right  vo  make  investiga- 
tions is  hlatorical  and  well  defined.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  inquire  into  subversive  or  un- 
American  activitiea  in  the  United  Stataa. 
This  is  otir  delegated  task.  Just  as  the  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  is  dels- 
gated  to  inqiUre  into  taxation,  or  as  tha 
Agriculture  Committee  Is  delegated  to  Inquire 
Into  matters  concerning  agriculture. 

The  Conunittee  on  Un -American  Activi- 
ties Is  a  fact  finding  body.  We  are  not  a 
court.  We  subpena  persons  to  testify  be- 
fore us  under  oath,  in  order  that  we  may 
get^  all  the  available  accurate  information 
on-subversive  or  un-American  forces  at  woilc 
in  this  country.  If  certain  legislative  action 
is  needed  to  cope  with  the  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  we  must  report  tha 
fact  to  the  House. 

The  chief  functian  of  the  committee,  bow- 
ever,  has  always  been  the  exposure  of  un- 
American  individuals  and  their  un-American 
activities.  This  is  based  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  American  public  will  not  tol- 
erate efforts  to  subvert  or  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government,  once  such  efforts 
have  been  pointed  out.  The  Congress'  right 
to  investigate  and  expose  undemocratic 
forces  is  as  established  and  untrammeled  aa 
our  Constitution. 

Tha  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
reaolved  to  expoae  Oommunlsts  wherever 
they  may  be,  whether  in  labor  unions.  Gov- 
ernment, schools  or  Hollywood.  The  motion 
picttxre  industry  enjoys  no  special  status 
with  us.  One  reason  we  t>ecame  so  con- 
cerned about  Communist  Infiltration  in  that 
field  is  because  we  knew  that  the  movlaa, 
which  draw  over  85,000,000  spectators  in  tha 
United  States  each  week,  exert  a  tremendoua 
Influence  on  the  lives  of  American  dtlaaoa. 
We  knew  that  such  a  powerful  nMdtnm  of 
expression   i^"«i    propaganda*   If   <fon trolled 
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In  part  by  antMmMntte  tl«- 

bave  some  dlHamns  coim»- 

that  the  Communist 


outright  or 
menta.  eou^l 
quen 

party  tmt  h  aif  ago  reeogntaed  the  power  of 
the  motion  jlcture  and  Instructed  lu  mem- 
bers to  setae  control  whenever  possible  in  the 
industry.  1  hat  many  CommunlaU  attained 
strategic  pc  ittlons  In  the  film  Industry  U 
palnftilly  ev  ident  from  the  testimony  we  r« 
cently  raeali  ed 

ProaatiiaB  i  wrttera.  actors,  producers  and 
|the  motion  picture  Intfuatry  told 
testimony  of  the  Inroads  which 
the  CommujilsU  have  made  In  HoUywocd. 
We  then  Summoned  the  writers,  directors 
bo  had  been  accused  of  Commu- 
They  wata  aafcad  if  they 
of  the  OoaMBvalat  Party. 
What  did  thay  a^y?  They  scraamed  that 
their  ooast^tlonal  rights  were  balng  vlo- 
they  refused  to  say  whether  or 
not  they  wfra  membara  at  tlia  Ccunmunlst 
party 
I  want  tkp  Americaa  paople  to  know  that 
submtttad  to  the  committee 
which  overirhelmlntcly  proved  tlM  Commu- 
nist afllllatlon  of  these  10  witnaM.  Even 
tbalr  party]  raglatratlon  cards  were  Intro- 
duced. 

Have  thei  denied  any  of  this?    Of  course 

were  asked  simple  ques- 

to  answer.     Therefore. 

ittkaa  had  no  choice  but  to  remove 

the  witness  stand  and  cite  them 

Tba  law   requlrea   that   we 

tilled  as  Oommunisu 

b^aaflng  that  the  commit- 

liie^ily  Inquiring  Into  their  political 

Let's    get     this    sUalght      The 

Party,  as  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  head 


aflnations 

Communtsi 

of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InaaaOgation  has 


The  Communists  here 
hostile   philosophy  of 


Mid.  Is  in  no  sense  a  true  political 
did  not  aak  these  people  about 
their  potltlkal  afflliatlona.  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
put  the  Co  lununlat  Party  in  the  category  of 
a  poUUeal  larty.  The  Communist  Party  first 
of  all  la  a  t>nsplrac:-  to  overthrow  the  Oov- 
t;  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  desuoy  tba 
lystem  of  goaemmeot  and  the 
American  i  ^stem  of  buslneas;  wtxat  is  more. 
It  la  a  foraf(n -directed  conaplracy.  busy  hwe 
carrying  out  tha  ofajectlvea  of 
ment  In  the  United  Statea. 
only  preach  this 
They  are 
alao  busy  trying  to  stir  up  strife  and  dis- 
•atisfactloi  a""^rg  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Statas.  Wticm  against  race,  religion  agalnat 
raUglon,  otpltal  against  labor.  T^ls  is  In- 
ternal waifare  aimed  at  undermining  the 
very  found  itioiu  of  the  free  economy  under 
which  we  1  ive. 

Tharafor>.  when  we  aak  those  flOO.OCO  a 
year  write -s  and  directors  who  write  the 
script  and  direct  many  of  the  movies  which 
you  and  y<  ur  children  see  if  they  are  mem- 
ot  tht  Communist  Party,  we  are  not 
the  n  cf  their  political  sflUtatlons.  we 
ara  aaklng  them  rather  of  their  subversive 
•fflllations. 

As  a  m<  ttar  of  fact,  who  In  the  United 
Statea.  whiit  American  cltiaan.  would  object 
to  being  a  iked  If  be  were  a  Republican  or 
Democrat?  Tou  even  go  out  and  register 
publicly.  RTby  then,  docs  a  Communlat  ra- 
fuse  to  sa]  what  he  Is?  He  refut 
he  knows  that  he  Is  engaged  In  subversive 
activities.     He  knows  that  he  tMlongs  to  a 


secret  ooi  iptratorlal   otgaalaatlon- 


in   or- 
f  or  Its  secret 
organlaatlon    which 
on  falaa 
an 


porta  to  gi  t  new 
tlon  whlc]  i  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtee  has  said  from  its  very  Incep- 
tkn  has  a  xight  to  overthrow  the  Oovam- 
aarat  off  (he  United  Stataa  by  foroa  and 
Tlolanaa    i  a   orgaolaatloa   which   oar   own 


ooounlttaa  8  monthi  ifo  unantmoualy  found 
to  be  tue  agent  of  a  foreign  government, 
dedicated  to  the  violent  destruction  of  tba 
American   democratic  way  of  life. 

Permitting  riwiintila  to  hold  responsi- 
ble positions  m  so  alrrtaglc  an  industry  aa 
the  motion  pictures  U  Juat  plain  folly.  la 
there  nobody  In  the  United  States  capable  off 
holding  these  Jobs  but  these  Communists? 
Oh.  y-s:  some  executives  of  the  industry  In- 
sist they  cannot  get  rid  of  their  Communist 
employees  because  It  might  be  viewed  as  a 
conspiracy  It's  a  consplrscy  all  right,  but 
these  executives  have  theh-  facU  mixed  It's 
the  CommunlaU  who  are  doing  tha  conspir- 
ing. 

The  CommunlaU  don't  like  the  Commute*  I 
on  Un  American  Activities     I  can't  say  thatl 
I  blame  them.    But  the  Communist  Party  has 
concentrated  this  hstred  In  an  aJl-out  cam- 
paign to  discredit  and.  they  hope,  abolish  tha 
committee.     Communist  Party  headquartera  ' 
In  New  York  issued  special  memoranda  last 
month  calling  upon  all  Communist-front  cr- 
ganlzstlons  to  work  for  the  committee's  dis- 
solution    One  of  the  favorite  catchwords  In 
this    Communist    campaign    la    freedom    of 
speech.     But  what  do  the  CommunUU  ac- 
tually think  of  this  freedom? 

Time  after  time  the  CommunlaU  haval 
demoristrttad  that  they  will  flaunt  the  ban- 
ner of  iraa  speech  only  to  serve  their  own 
intereaU  While  vociferously  demanding  this 
constitutional  right  for  themselves,  they 
think  nothing  of  going  In  and  disrupting 
meetings  where  the  views  being  expressed 
are  not  to  their  liking.  They  think  nothirig 
of  throwing  up  a  picket  line  or  demanding  a . 
boyeatt  against  others  who  would  share  In 
the  right  of  free  apaach. 

And  actually  what  did  free  speech  mean  to 
the  Communlsta  who  were  called  to  testify 
before  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities In  the  Hollywood  Investlgstlon?    Wa' 
wanted  them  to  speak  freely.    We  subpenaad ' 
th:m  to  defend   themselvea  against  allega'] 
tlons  that  had  t>een  made  against  them  and 
to  confront  them  with  the  evidence. 

In  return,  these  witnesses  refused  to  dei 
their  Communist  memtwrship.    They  shout 
ed  a  well -rehearsed  Communist-line  speech  > 
vilification  at  the  committee.    Why?    Becai 
they  knew  if  they  had  answered  freely  ai 
honestly  they  would  have  been  exposed 
the  American  people  for  what  they  really  are. 
Th!y  refused  to  do  so.  and  these  10  ha\c 
been  cited  for  contempt  by  the  committee 
Their  ciises  are  now  being  referred  to  tba 
United  Statea  attorney  for  prosecution. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  the  eventa  of 
the  last  a  weeks.  Hardly  had  this  hearlr,'.? 
t>egun  when  all  at  once  glamor  flights  br  ;;:i 
to  converge  on  Washington,  with  stars  md 
starleu.  Pull  paga  ads  began  to  appe.ir  in 
the  newspapers.  Expensive  radio  time  w.s 
bought.  Elaborate  cocktail  press  panic 
were  being  held  every  hour  on  the  hour. 
at  once  there  waa  put  in  motion  In  Washlcf 
ton.  the  biggest  propaganda  and  public  rel 
tlons  barrage  that  I  have  ever  wit 
For  what?  To  discredit  a  committee  off 
Congress. 

Why    this    elaboraU    campaign?     Who 
trying  to  cover  up  what?     We  are  not  dealt 
here  with  a  few  free  thinking  inullecti 
who  might  be  employed  in  Hollywood. 
are  dealing  Instead  with  a  highly  organl 
disciplined   group   of  conspirators   who 
bending  every  effort  to  subvert  our 
entertainment  medium  to  the  cauaa  off 
munism. 

Oh.  the  Commimlsts.  their  dupes  and 
high  pfdd  apologlsU  of  certain  Interesu 
Hollywood,  are  past  masters  at  throwing  mi 
and  creating  fcg.     They  would  like  you 
think  tliat  we  are  trying  to  censor  the  movie 
that  we  are  violating  the  civil  liberties  of  li 
dlviduals.  but  they  have  not  succeeded. 
thU  committee  haa  not  bean  diverted, 
have  you  paople  been  c(mf  used.    The  lasua 
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ments  for  such  utilities  as  you  may  require 
on  and  after  January  1,  1048. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoHM  A.  Rrtna. 
Deputy  Regitmal  Director, 
Office  of  Real  Property  iMsposaJ. 

After  all  this  time  the  bureaucrats  are 
forcing  the  children  and  wives  of  for- 
mer GI's  out  of  a  place  to  live  in  the  dead 
of  winter  by  cutting  off  heat,  light,  water. 
and  other  utilities.  Times  have  changed 
little.  Nearly  2.000  years  ago  there  was 
no  room  for  the  Christ  Child  at  the  inn 
In  Bethlehem.  The  bureaucrats  have 
lltUe  regard  for  the  rights  of  people,  and 
It  seems  that  they  have  much  less  for 
those  who  fought  for  our  country. 


Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  0.  H.  Garmao, 
of  WiHuBsbtui,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

OF   PXNN8TLVAHIA 

TK  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 
Thursday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  I  in- 
sert In  the  Rkcoid  at  this  point  a  letter 
recently  sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  8. 
Truman.  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  W.  O.  H.  Garman, 
pastor  of  the  Calandar  Memorial  Church 
of  my  home  commimity,  Wilkinsburg.  Pa. 

Dr.  Garman  was  recently  a  member  of 
a  committee  of  American  clerics  who 
toured  E^aroF>e  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Dr.  Oarman's  letter 
to  the  President  is  a  report  of  his  find- 
ings and  the  ideas  gained  by  him  during 
this  tour.  I  feel  that  hi.s  opinion  on 
these  matters  should  be  made  known  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

WiuciNSBtmc,  Pa.,  November  15. 1947. 
Mr.  Haxxt  S.  Tiuuan, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Daaa  Ma.  PazsiDCirr:  This  past  summer  the 
writer,  together  with  13  other  clergymen,  at 
the  InvlUtlon  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  made 
a  tour  of  Europe.  Por  some  time  we  have 
been  desirous  of  calling  to  your  attention 
certain  conditions  we  observed  in  Germany, 
which  we  partially  investigated  on  the  field, 
and  concerning  which  we  have  gathered  fur- 
ther information  since  returning  home. 
These  conditions  cause  us  great  concern,  and 
all  the  more  so  since  we  believe  they  have 
been  somewhat  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
Germany's  recorery  has  not  been  more  rapid, 
and  that  It  has  become  increasingly  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  flood  Europe  with 
relief. 

Before  describing  these  conditions  we 
would  like  to  state  that  the  at>ove  tour  made 
us  fairly  cognizant  of  the  many  problems  In- 
volved in  occupying  and  restoring  Germany. 
We  were  not  surprised  that  mistakes  had 
been  made  and  plans  had  to  be  altered  to 
meet  conditions  that  had  not  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  our  impression  that  the  Army 
Is  doing  a  magnificent  ]ob  In  iU  attempt  to 
feed  Europe.  We  had  several  frank  Inter- 
▼lewa  and  conferences  vrith  General  Clay 
and  t>elieve  him  to  be  most  capable,  sincere, 
and  earnest.  However.  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
Oaneral  Clay  would  be  free  to  do  much  more 
toward  restoring  Germany  If  It  were  not  for 
certain  weaknesses  in  our  present  plan. 


With  feelings  and  resentment  running  so 
high,  and  with  so  many  having  at  that  time 
pro-Ruaslan  sympathies,  It  Isn't  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  at  the  close  of  the  war  unduly 
severe  and  unwise  measures  were  proposed  to 
puni&h  and  control  the  guilty  Nazla.  We  are 
also  aware  that  unless  Germany  had  been 
severely  punished  thst  many  would  have 
criticized  our  Governtjy»nt.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  Iforgenthau  plan  and  the  present 
modification  of  It  which  Is  In  force,  is  too 
severe,  unwise,  and  If  we  continue  to  follow 
it  that  Germany  never  will  be  restored  and 
the  United  SUtes  wlU  have  to  feed  that  land 
indefinitely.  In  attempting  to  enforce  this 
plan  we  are  hlr  lerlng  Germany's  recovery 
and  playing  right  mto  the  hands  of  our  Com- 
munist foes  who  do  not  want  peace  and  pros- 
perity In  Germany,  who  thrive  on  confusion, 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  frustrate 
the  effort  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
peace  in  Europe.  We  declared  in  our  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it  was  our  opin- 
ion that  Russia  was  most  reaponslble  for  the 
contintied  distress  and  misery  in  Europe. 
We  don't  want  to  see  the  United  States  held 
accountable  In  the  least  for  reUrdlng  recov- 
ery in  Europe  as  has  Britain  because  of  her 
policy  In  the  Ruhr. 

While  on  the  above-mentioned  tour  we 
heard  no  little  about  the  dismantling  of  Ger- 
man industries  and  the  shipping  of  this 
equipment  into  Russia.  It  seems  this  Is  an- 
other one  of  those  concessions  we  have  made 
to  the  Russians.  We  also  were  informed 
that  Russia  to  the  contrary  was  reopening 
plants  In  her  zone,  and  operating  them  with 
German  labor  and  technicians,  all  of  which 
meant  food  for  the  Germans  and  more  goods 
for  Russia.  We  have  had  a  almilar  report 
from  CzeclMMlovakia  concerning  Russian 
occupation  there. 

Only  too  obviously,  oar  present  plan  is 
more  to  Russia's  advantage  than  our  own. 
The  shocking  thing  is  that  under  our  present 
plan  we  propose  to  further  dismantle  Ger- 
man industries  another  35  percent.  This 
means  that  the  German  people  will  be  de- 
prived to  Just  that  extent  off  their  chief 
source  of  Income.  So  long  as  we  pursue  such 
a  policy  as  this,  Germany  can  never  get  back 
on  her  feet.  The  effect  of  such  an  unwise 
plan  vrlll  be  to  make  Germany  eternally  a 
pauper  natlon^ternally  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  support  and  eternally  re- 
sentful. This  being  true,  the  Marshall  plan 
will  never  bring  about  recovery  In  Eiu-ope 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  will  be 
wasted.  As  long  as  such  a  plan  is  in  effect, 
Germany  will  be  confronted  by  the  Cam- 
munist  menace.    So  likewise  will  Europe. 

Personally,  we  feel  that  our  present  plan 
should  be  revised  so  that  all  crippling  re- 
strictions are  removed.  German  Industry 
simply  can't  be  revived  so  long  as  the  United 
States  forbids  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
such  essentials  as  aluminum,  vanadium, 
magnesium,  ball  bearings,  synthetic  rubber, 
gasoline,  oil,  etc. 

Under  our  present  plan,  the  United  States, 
to  hold  off  the  CommunlsU,  is  pouring  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  relief  Into  Europe.  If 
Germany  were  permitted  to  get  back  on  her 
feet,  tills  effort  <»i  our  part  wotild  not  be 
necessary,  for  the  Germans  and  others,  whose 
recovery  would  simultaneously  take  place 
with  hers,  would  themselves  hold  off  the 
Russian   Commimists. 

Another  matter,  which  caused  us  great 
concern  whUe  abroad  and  since,  was  the  use 
by  the  Rtisslans  of  plates  given  them  by  this 
country  to  print  occupational  money — all  of 
which  had  to  be  redeemed  by  the  United 
States.  We  went  Into  this  matter  with  the 
military  and,  although  not  responsible,  they 
admitted  that  such  conditions  existed.  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  estimate  how  much 
of  this  money  Russia  had  already  printed 
or  intended  to  print.  One  estimate  then 
made  by  the  press  was  that  the  Russians 
had  already  printed  $700,000,000  of  such  cur- 


rency. A  Congressman  U  reported  to  haw 
recently  declared  that  this  figure  has 
reached  the  92,000,000,000  mark.  We 
mended  while  abroad,  and  do  so  again,  that 
our  Government  request  Che  Russians  to 
rettim  theee  plates  and  raftise  to  red— u  any 
more  of  this  currency. 

We  also  believe  that  the  unfortunate 
Mcret  agreemenU  which  were  made  at  Talta 
and  other  places  and  never  ratified  by  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  ought  to  be  re- 
pudiated. As  long  as  they  are  recognlaed 
Russia  will  continue  to  hold  the  whip  hand. 
We  saw  the  evil  effecU  of  this  In  Europe  and 
the  decided  disadvantage  our  Government 
labored  under  becauae  of  these  secret  agree- 
menU. We  see  no  relief  for  the  present  situ- 
ation imtll  these  agreemenU  are  repudiated. 

Upon  our  return  from  Europe  we  made  our 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  our  con- 
stituent groups,  the  press  and  the  Nation  at 
large.  Now.  Mr.  President,  we  report  to  you 
matters  beyond  the  control  of  our  military 
and  not  incorporated  in  our  first  report.  We 
received  perfect  coopers ttoft  from  our  mili- 
tary while  on  the  tour  and  they  welcomed 
the  constructive  criticisms  we  made. 

Tou  should  know  that  we  In  the  American 
Council  of  Christian  Churches  are  cooperat- 
ing with  our  Army  In  feeding  and  clothing 
Eivope  and  doing  all  In  our  power  to  bring 
to  pass  a  spiritual  revival  on  that  distressed 
continent.  Next  summer  we  are  planning  to 
hold  an  international  council  of  Christian 
churches  meeting  in  Amsterdam.  Holland. 
We  will  only  be  too  happy  to  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  help  you  bring  to  pass  a  real 
recovery  In  Europe  or  to  cope  with  problems 
here  at  home.  May  God  give  you  strength 
and  wladom  for  the  arduous  task  that  Is 
yours. 

Most  respeccfully. 

W.  O.  H.  CUaitsw. 

Preaident. 

P.  8. — We  are  sure  that  you  will  want  to 
know  that  ovir  r  .nstlttienU  continue  to  write 
in  expressing  their  approval  of  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  similar  to  the 
Swiss  system.  So  far  all  have  been  opposed  to 
teen-age  boys  being  placed  In  army  camps 
where  intoxicants  are  made  available  by  our 
Government  and  where  moral  conditions  are 
often  not  what  they  might  be.  These  par- 
enU  are  anxious  to  see  universal  military 
training  imdertaken  in  connection  with  high 
school  and  ooUege  training. 


Prime  Minister  of  tiic  Dominion  of  In^ 
Enters  Fifty-nintb  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  ivrw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17. 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Jawaharlal 
Nearu  upon  the  advent  of  his  fifty- 
ninth  birthday.  The  people  of  India 
should  be  congratulated  likewise  for  hav- 
ing the  services  and  talents  of  this  great 
man  at  their  disposal.  His  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  sacrifice  immeasurably  aided  in 
the  granting  of  independence  to  India. 
The  Government  of  India  Information 
Services,  In  Its  November  17,  1947,  issue, 
made  some  observations  on  this  event, 
which  I  herewith  insert,  and  wHh  all  of 
which  I  am  in  accord: 

The  new  and  free  India  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  only  recenUy. 
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Now  anottter  flad  and  equally  festive  occa- 
sion fall!  on  her.  On  November  14.  1947. 
Jawaharli  1  Nebru  enters  hU  fifty -nlntb  year. 
At  thJj  very  fateful  hour  of  her  history, 
when  her] people  have  won  back  their  suture 
.  and  are  eager  to  contribute  the 
their  culture  and  free  spirit  to 
pool  of  democratic  endeavor, 
I  rattful  to  destiny  for  her  leaders, 
among  them  Is 
Nehru,  one  of  the 
the  timea.  Edxicated  In  Harrow 
and  belonging  to  one  of  the 
and  wealthy  famlltee  In  India. 
Mrly  under  the  spell  of 
The  glory  of  India's  paat 
her  subjection  and  belpU 
Indignant.  Her  reservoir  of  tal- 
reaoiirces,  and  that  fund  of 
which  la  sometimes  called  the 
of  the  East"  made  him  dream 
her  future  gteatneaa.  He  had  rc- 
m  England  as  a  barrister.  His 
late  Pandit  MotUal  Nehru,  was  at 
the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  In- 
Nehru  tried  his  hand  at  the 
in  his  mind,  there  was 
Ulentlty  between  the  spirit  of 
his  own  Ideals.  He  oould  not  de- 
>nerglea  to  seeking  worldly  suecees 
while  bla  people  wen  eonetantly 
from   the   deprlvatlOB  oC  aeU-re- 
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the   voice 

Mckoned  to  him.  and  he  obeyed. 

Is  tempestuous  and  vlgoro  ja. 
not  content  with  half  measufss. 
put  all  bis  bsart  Into  ths  Indian 
Sscond.  he  persuaded 
father  to  Ismb  toward  the 
path.  Than  ttMiw  was  the 
of  the  IMhv  family  volunUrlly 
all  th^r  waattb  and  their  princely 
ife.  Their  paUtlal  bouae  In  AUa- 
glfted  to  the  Indian  National  Oon- 
became  the  hsadquartsrs  of  that 


Auto  >lography. 


sza  nlnatlon 


fhen  on  Nehru's  life  presented  one 

le  of  a  man,  who  knowa 

flgbttng    Implacably    to    vindicate 

rights  of  men.     The  only  period 

could  rest  was  when  he  was  thrust 

by  the  British — and  a  major  part 

poetical  life  waa  spent  in  prison — and. 

thsse  oecaslons  his  brilliant  and 

nilnd  refused  to  remain  Inactive  and 

Most  of  bis  published  works   like 

Glimpses  of  World  HU- 

Toifard  Freedom,  and  the  most  recent. 

of  India  have  been  written  dur- 

ebforced  Incarcerations. 

of  his  writings  and  of  his 
one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
shows  that  the  one  moving 
his  life  Is.  and  baa  been,  an  tm- 
irltb  any  fetters  on  man's  capacity 
endeavor.      Nehru's   mind    Is    too 
and  sensitive  to  permit  his  attach- 
to  any  dogma  or  "ism.'     For  him, 
remains  a   method.     The  end   is 
good  of  the  Individual, 
individual,  thus  being  the  unit  of  bis 
he  has  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
4ith  any  form  of  dictatorship.     He 
of  consistency  in  this  respect 
lardly  squalled  by  any  other  states- 
be  world.    In  1936.  when  he  waa 
iprougb  Italy  on  his  way  to  India, 
to  sse  Mussolini  In  spite  of  the 
pressing  invitation  to  do  so. 
IS  one  of  the  few  statesmen  In  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
ly  and  without  the  existence  of 
state."    In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  seat  of  authority  since 
.  the  respect  and  affection  which 
people  bear  toward  him  la  not  so 
one  In  authority  as  to  a  man  who 
Okrrylng  on  the  eternal  struggle  of 


rw  ord 


otcupled 
1M7. 


freedcm  against  all  the  forces  which  Brltl 
Imperialism   created    In    the   past   to   dlvi 
and  veaken  the  Indian  free<loin  movemei 
and  which  have  now  sought  so  desperat 
though  unsuccessftUly.  to  thrive  on  mli 
strife  and  want. 


Conditiont  Among  the  Navajo  Indii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoMsns 
IN  THI  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTAI 

Thursday.  t4ovember  20.  1947 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Rkc(i«o.  I  include  the  following  stat 
men:  by  Albert  L.  Warn«r.  November 
1947.  over  SUtlon  WOL.  of  the  Mutt 
Broadcasting  Sf^Uaa: 

Washington  Is  gi  equally  beoomiog  at 
of  a  shocking  condition  among  the  Indl 
of  tte  Navajo  Reeervation.     In  this  land 
plenty  for  most  of  us.  men  there  are  \i\ 
on  a  diet  of  1.300  calories  a  day — leas  tbi 
we  provide  for  ths  inhabitants  of  occupl 
fflieir.y  Germany.     Of  the  Navajo  child 
SO  p<.'rcent  die  of  dlseass  before  they 
the  age  of  5  years.     Ninety  percent  of 
Navajo  Nation  cannot  speak  or  understi 
KngUsh.    The  Federal  Government  Is  t>oi 
by  law.  bound  by  treaty,  and  bound  by  cc 
mon  considerations  of  humanity  to  proi 
educitlon  for  the  Navajos.    And  it  does 
vide    schooling    for    6.000    Navajo    cblld 
Between  20  and  34  thousand  other  Navi 
children  get  no  schooling.    There  Juat  are 
scha:>la  for  them.     With  medical  care  it 
the  Mune  story :  Shockingly  Inadequate. 

The    rate    of    occurrence    of    tubercul< 
among  Indians  is  atmut  the  average  of 
It  was  for  the  country  at  large  80  years 
that  is.  about  three  timea  what  it  Is  at 
our  poptilation  today.     As  early  as  Sept 
ber  of  this  year  there  were  4fl0  Navajo  fa 
lies  already  on  relief.    The  Bureau  of  In<l 
Affaire  estimates  that  another  4.000  Nai 
famlllea  are  living  on  the  equivalent  of  al 
•790  a  year,  and  all  of  these  thousands 
potential    relief    applicants    as    the    win! 
comes  on.     You  know  what  relief  la  fori 
Navajo— 45  a  month.     That's  what  the 
dian  Bxireau  pays.     The  States  of  New  M« 
Ico  and  Arlsona  refuse  to  give  them  anythli 

The  plain  fact  about  the  Navajo  situati 
Is  this:    There  are  00.000  of  these  Indti 
crov/ded  Into  a  reservstlon  that  can  scti 
support  half  that  number.    The  question 
once  srlaee  why  don't  some  of  thess  Indli 
leave    the    reacrvatlon    and    get    Jobs, 
answer  is  that  while  a  few  of  them  do 
00  ()ercent  of  these  people  can't  speak 
llsh.     They've  been  given  neither  the 
cation  nor  the  training  nor  the  habits  to 
able  them  to  compete  and  earn  a  living 
the  paleface's  world.     Their  plight   is  ds 
perate.     Almost   their   only  source  of    fc 
and  clothing  is  their  sheep.    And  their  rt 
ervatlon   cannot   support   enough   sheep 
suppxjTt  this  depressed  oosulatlon. 

The   Narajo   Reservation   is   enormous 
extent,  covering  16.000.000  acres  In  Art 
and  New  Mexico.     But  most  of  thsss 
ara  desert. 

When  the  Navajo  were  settled  on  the 
ervatlon  some  80  years  ago.  by  treaty. 
nunibered  only  9.000  souls.     Then  the 
OOO.OOO  desert  acrea  were  adequate  for 
aupport.     They  led  peaceful,  nomadic  Ui 
for  years,  with  the  Government  encour 
tbem  to  ralae  more  and  more  sheep.    In 
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ir.  Speaker,  under 
I  remarks,  I  wish  to 
given  by  William 
►ver  Station  WSPR. 

on  the  Justice  for 

for  18  years  for- 

>r  the  Christian  Scl- 

the  author  of  sev- 
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lie  University.  Hav- 
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ration.    His  address 

the  full  tragedy  of 
ind  during  and  since 
itand  two  important 
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Itlonal  freedom,  made 
[Immoral  partitions  of 
itb  century  and  ths 
ih  peopls  by  foreign 
their  national  lan- 
^re  deeply  because  of 
kem  into  Russians  or 

distaste  for  Russian 
lat   absolutism   may 
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take  the  form  of  a  Czartot  autocracy  or  a 
Communist  dictatorship.  Most  of  the  Poles 
fell  tinder  Russian  rule  after  the  partitions. 
The  heroic  uprisings  of  1830.  1848,  and  1863 
were  against  Russian  oppressors.  It  is  a 
cruel  and  ironical  aftermath  of  a  war  that 
atarted  in  Polish  resistance  to  Nad  aggT«aslon 
that  Poland  shoxild  be.  for  the  time  being, 
under  Russian  political  control,  under  a 
made-ln-Moscow  government. 

In  1938  and  1939  HlUer  made  three  pro- 
posals to  the  Polish  Government,  looking 
toward  combined  German-Polish  action 
•Calnat  Buasla.  The  basis  of  these  proposals 
was  tbat  Poland  shotild  cede  to  Germany 
those  parts  of  its  territory  which  had  been 
under  German  rule  until  1918.  In  return 
Poland  was  to  get  so-called  compensation  in 
the  east,  through  annexation  of  territory  in 
Soviet  Byelorussia  and  the  Soviet  Ukraine. 

TiMae  proposal-s  were  remarkably  similar, 
to  apttlt.  to  the  settlement  which  Stalin  fin- 
ally impoaed  on  Poland,  seizing  more  than 
two-fifths  of  Poland's  prewar  area  in  the  east 
and  giving  as  supposed  compensation  Ger- 
man regions  In  the  west.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, loyal  to  Its  treaty  of  nonaggrssslon 
with  Russia,  rejected  all  Hitler's  proposals. 

Then  the  Nazi  dictator  changed  his  tactics. 
Re  proposed  to  Stalin  a  new  partition  of 
Poland  and  found  ready  acceptance.  These 
two  plebian  dictators.  Stalin  and  Hitler,  re- 
peated at  Poland's  expense  the  predatory  ex- 
ploits of  their  crowned  predecessors.  Cather- 
ine n  and  Frederick  the  Great.  The  only 
difference  was  that  the  Communist  and  Nazi 
rulers  behaved  with  infinitely  greater  bru- 
tality toward  the  unfortunate  Poland  people. 

It  was  Stalin's  intention,  Just  as  much 
as  Hitler's,  to  blot  Poland  forever  from  the 
map  as  an  Independent  nation.  Indisputable 
prwtf  of  this  may  be  found  In  the  following 
passage  In  a  speech  which  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  delivered  before  the  Soviet  Parlia- 
ment on  October  31,  1939: 

"One  swift  blow  to  Poland,  first  by  the 
Germany  Army  and  then  by  the  Red  Army. 
and  nothing  was  left  of  that  ugly  offspring 
of  the  Veraailles  Treaty,  which  had  existed 
by  oppreeaing  non-PolUh  nationalities." 

In  1939  Russia  and  Germany  were  acting 
In  full  understanding  as  close  allies.  In  an 
exchange  of  compliments  with  the  Nazi  For- 
eign Minister.  Von  Ribbentrop,  Stalin  de- 
clared: "Our  friendship  is  cemented  in  blood." 
Indeed,  the  Soviet-Nazi  so-called  nonagres- 
slon  pact  of  Augiist  23.  1939,  soon  to  be  re- 
vealed as  a  mutual  aggression  pact  against 
unfortunate  Poland,  was  cemented — in 
Pollah  blood. 

Ths  first  secret  agreement  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  concluded  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  provided  for  a  line  of  de- 
marcation along  the  rivers  Vistula,  Narew, 
and  San.  with  everything  to  the  east  of  this 
line  going  to  Russia,  everything  to  the  west 
going  to  Germany.  Lithuania,  vmder  this 
scheme  for  carving  up  eastern  Burope,  was 
left  to  Germany.  Later,  at  the  time  of  Rib- 
bentrop's  visit  to  Moscow  on  September  28, 
this  first  version  of  a  robbers"  agreement  was 
modlDed.  Lithuania  was  assigned  to  Russia 
and  the  German  share  of  Poland  was  en- 
larged, with  the  river  Bug  as  the  boundary. 

Nazi  outrages  in  the  part  of  Poland  under 
their  rule  have  been  weU  publicized.  These 
Included  forcible  expulsion  of  Poles  from 
Poznan.  Gdynia  and  other  predominantly 
Polish  regions  and  cities,  closing  of  unlver- 
slttos  and  blgber  schools,  ruthless  decima- 
tion of  the  Polish  intelligentsia,  barbaric 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  culminating  in  a 
**"*pf>lg^  of  extermination  against  the  Jews 
In  Pcdand  and  throughout  eastern  Burope. 

Soviet  cnielties  In  eastern  Poland  are  less 
weU  known.  There  were  almost  no  inde- 
pe-id.-nt  foreign  eyewitnesses.  After  Ger- 
many attacked  the  Soviet  Union  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  to  hush  up  any  criticism 
of  Soviet  actions  in   America  and   Britain. 


But  it  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation  that  vast  deportations 
from  eastern  Poland  took  place  under  the 
Soviet  occupation  vmder  conditions  so  In- 
hxmian  that  large  numbers  of  the  deportees 
perished. 

The  Polish  government  In  exile  waa  able 
to  maintain  an  embassy  In  Moscow  for  3 
years,  from  1041  untU  1943.  Through  this 
embassy  it  was  able  to  collect  detaUed  in- 
formation about  the  number  and  fate  of 
these  deportees.  About  1,230,000  men. 
women,  and  children  (about  one-tentli  of 
the  population  of  eastern  Poland)  wein  de- 
ported. Of  this  ntunher,  270,000  perished  as 
a  result  of  maltreatment,  expostire.  and  un- 
dernourishment. 

Both  the  circumstances  of  the  deporta- 
tions and  the  treatment  of  the  Poles  in  Rus- 
sia were  extremely  brutal.  Families  were 
deliberately  broken  up;  deportees  were 
packed  like  cattle  into  freight  cars;  there 
were  appalling  shortages  of  food  and  water: 
the  aick  and  weak  died  in  great  numbers 
along  the  way.  At  the  end  of  long  joomeys 
these  uprooted  people  were  either  placed  in 
slave-labor  concentration  camps  or  sent  to 
forced  labor  in  collective  farms  in  the  most 
backward  and  remote  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Annual  death  rates  of  30  per- 
cent and  more  were  reported  from  the  %'ont 
slave  labor  camps.  Full  and  vivid  details  of 
what  the  people  of  eastern  Poland  suffered 
in  these  nightmare  deportations  may  be 
found  in  the  book.  The  Dark  Side  of  the 
Moon,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Poles  did  not  stop  fighting  even  after 
all  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  German  and 
Soviet  invaders.  A  government-iu-exile, 
with  representatives  of  the  four  leading  Pol- 
lah political  parties,  was  set  up  first  In  France, 
later  in  England. 

When  HlUer  attacked  Russto,  In  June  1941 
it  seemed  for  a  abort  time  that  a  better  eia  in 
Soviet-Polish  relatlotu  might  be  in  prospect. 
The  Soviet  Government  concluded  a  pact 
with  the  Polish  government-In-exlle,  then 
headed  by  General  Sikorski,  and  recognised 
that  "the  Soviet-German  treaties  of  193.9  as 
to  territorial  changes  in  Poland  have  lost 
their  validity." 

An  amnesty  was  declared  for  Polish  mili- 
tary and  civilian  prisoners  in  Russia.  A 
Polish  army  under  the  conunand  of  Geiio^I 
Anders  was  recruited  in  Husala.  Had  the 
Soviet  Government  been  willing  to  aee  Poland 
restored  within  its  legitimate  boundariec  un- 
der a  government  freely  chosen  by  the  Polish 
people,  had  it  pursued  a  genuine  good  nclgh- 
l>or  policy,  a  basis  of  permanent  Soviet-Polish 
friendship  could  have  been  established. 

Unforttinately.  as  soon  the  first  German 
drive  into  Russia  had  been  checked  almost 
at  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Soviet  piupose  of  destroying  Pc>land 
as  an  independent  state,  so  openly  announced 
by  Molotov  In  1939.  had  not  been  abandoned. 
What  the  Kremlin  wanted  In  Poland  was  not 
an  ally,  but  a  vassal,  not  a  friendly  neighbor, 
but  a  puppet  regime  dominated  by  Coounu- 
nists  who  would  respond  to  every  string  that 
might  be  pulled  from  Moscow. 

One  disability  after  another  was  Imixwed 
on  the  Poles  In  Russia  and  on  January  16. 
1943,  It  was  decreed  that  all  Poles  who  were 
natives  of  the  part  of  Poland  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  troops  in  1939  should 
be  considered  Soviet  citieens.  A  group  of 
Polish  Conununlsts  and  Conununlst  sympa- 
thisers which  most  inappropriately  («lled 
Itself  the  Union  of  Polish  Patriots  was  given 
every  encouragement  to  organize  In  Moscow 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  Polish  puppet  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Soviet  Government  broke  off  relations 
with  the  legitimate  Polish  Government  In 
London  on  April  36,  1948.  The  pretext  was 
that  the  Polish  .Government  had  requested 
an  International  Red  Cross  investigathm  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  killing  of  several 


thousand  Polish  officers,  whose  corpses  were 
discovered  by  the  Germans  In  the  Katyu 
Forest,  near  Smolensk,  in  Russia,  then  under 
German  occupation. 

This  Katyn  massacre  was  one  of  the 
darkest  crimes  of  the  war.  Both  Germans  and 
Rtiaslans  acctised  the  other  of  having  com- 
mitted It,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  records 
both  Nazis  and  Conununlsts  would  have  been 
ftUly  capable  of  committing  such  a  crime. 
There  la  no  direct  independent  testimony, 
because  there  were  apparently  no  survivors 
of  the  maasacre.  But  the  following  five 
pieoes  of  circumstantial  evidence  point  to 
Russian  responsibility  for  this  particular 
atrocity. 

First,  no  messages  were  received  from  any 
of  the  slaughtered  oOctrs  who  had  been  cap- 
tured during  the  Soviet  invaaion  of  Poland, 
after  the  spring  of  1940,  more  than  a  year 
before  the  Germans  Invaded  Rtissls. 

Second,  the  Soviet  snthorittes  always  put 
off  Polish  inquiries  about  the  fate  of  the 
officers  with  vague  surmises  and  never  sug- 
gested that  the  camp  In  which  they  were 
confined  bad  been  evacuated  before  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Third,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  thou- 
sands of  ablebodled  officers  would  have  made 
no  attempt  to  escape  during  the  interval 
between  the  supposed  Soviet  abandonment 
of  the  camp  and  the  arrival  of  the  Germans. 

Fourth,  the  bodies  were  found  clothed  In 
heavy  overcoats,  an  unnatural  detail  if  the 
Soviet  version  that  the  officers  were  killed 
by  the  Germans  in  the  summer  of  1941  is 
accepted. 

Fifth,  there  is  testimony  from  a  Pollah 
oOcer  that  Berla.  head  of  the  secret  police, 
and  his  deputy.  Merkulov,  admitted  In  con- 
versation that  "a  great  mistake"  had  been 
made  in  connection  with  these  oOoers. 

As  the  Soviet  armies  advanced  into  Poland 
active  nationalists  and  patriots  were  arrested, 
deported  and  shot,  while  Red  quisling  agenu, 
Polish  Communists  with  long  Moscow  train- 
ing, were  Installed  In  key  admlnistraUve 
posU.  The  policy  of  stamping  out  Polish 
national  Independence  in  league  with  Nazi 
Germany  was  replaced  by  tlM  policy,  equally 
abhorrent  to  patriotic  Poles  conscious  ot 
their  country's  western  Ideals  and  civUiza- 
tlon,  of  making  out  of  Poland  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, with  the  exteiYial  forms  of  independence. 

During  the  time  of  partition  there  was  a 
Polish  song  which  began:  "God  restore  our 
freedom."  After  Poland  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation  again,  the  wcvds  were 
changed  to  "Ood  preserve  our  freedom." 
Now  Poles  are  again  singing;  "Ood  restore 
our  freedom."  The  restoration  of  Poland's 
freedom  is  an  iudlapensahle  condition  of  a 
free  Kurope  and  a  wwld  of  peace,  justice 
and  order. 


Adequate   Veterans'    Hospital    Facilities 
Ncedcii  m  Peantjiyt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENMSTLvama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
veteran  population  in  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  comprising  over  1.800,000 
citizens,  is  served  ))?  only  four  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  three  of  which 
are  in  full  operation  at  the  pre.sent  time. 

The  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
with  a  slightly  higher  veteran  population 
than    Pennsylvania,    has    10    Veterans' 
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Administ^tion  hospitals  in  full  operm- 
Uon. 
WhUe 


It  Is  true  that  additional  hoa- 
contemplated   for   Pennsyl- 
deiay  in  the  constnu:tlon  of 
hoipitals  Is  seriously  Jeopardising 
health  and  welfare  of  the  veterans 
rlvania. 
f(  llowlng  letter  from  Mr.  Law- 
Trtinor.  chairman,  hospital  con- 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
of    the    American    Legion, 
to  the  concern  that  exists 
Pennsylvania  with  respect  to  the  need 
hospital     facilities     for 


adec  uate 


niUy  cal 
our  stst 
at    pr«ae  nt    10 
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plUli   aie 

tHe 
these 
the 
of  Penns 

The 
rence 
structlon 
Departm  >nt 
adds  emi^hasis 
in 
of 
veterans 

Chairiiian     Trainer's     letter     is     as 
follows: 

Ths  AicnicAM  Lbciom. 
D^PAaTMZjrr  or  PamtsTtvAHU, 
Harruburg,  Pa..  November  1947. 
Hon  Jam^s  B.  Vam  Zamot. 
JUeml  <er  of  Congress. 

^ouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DcA«  C^NOUasMAif  Vam  Zatcvt:  As  you  well 
know,  we  of  the  American  Legion  are  gravely 
conc«n«<i  with  the  present  Veterana'  Ad- 
mlntatrat  Ion  hospital  situation  In  the  Com- 
monwettli  h  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  con- 
cerned fr)m  two  angles:  The  very  grave  need 
for  conai  ruction  of  new  hospitals  and  the 
lack  of  inch  exlating  facilities  In  the  Com- 
monweal h. 

May  «•  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Pen  laylvanla  contributed  approxlpiately 
IJMW.OOO  of  Its  cttlaanry  In  the  two  World 
Wars  anl.  therefor*,  haa  a  veteran  popula- 
tion of  t  ae  above  Clgxtre.  all  of  whom  under 
the  law  I  ire  entitled  to  hospitalization  when 
the  need  for  It  Is  present.  Yet  we  find  that 
only  fou '  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
are  actui  lly  in  operation  within  the  confines 
of  oxir  S  ate :  General  Medical  Surgical  Hos- 
pital. Aiptnwall.  a  similar  institution  at 
BuUer.  a  ad  a  mental  hoapttal  at  CoatesvUW 
these  three  are  In  full  operation.  Another 
hoapltai,  combination  of  general  medical  and 
mental,  fi  under  partial  operation  at  Lebanon 
nt  time. 


at  the  p 

Por  sate  of  comparla<m.  may  we  reepeet-i 


to  your  attention  the  situation  in 

State.  New  Tork.  where  there  are 

such    veterans'    hospitals    In 

the  locations  hatng  Batavla. 


Bath.  Bunx.  Brooklyn.  Canadalffua.  CaaUa 
Point,  llorthport.  Long  Island.  Saratoga 
Springs.  Staten  Island,  and  Sunmount. 

Under  the  new  construction  program  of 
the  V*  erans'  Administration,  additional 
hospital:  are  to  be  built  In  Pennsylvania  at 
Wllkes-I  arre.  Krle.  Altoona.  Harrlsburg. 
PhlhKlelphla  and  two  at  Pittsburgh.  Thre* 
hospitals  are  to  be  of  300- 
on*  of  47S  beds,  one  of  1.000 
one  of  iJMO  iMda  and  OM  of  IMO  beds.  Th« 
only  pro  ireas  being  made  in  actually  having 
these  bo  ipltals  built  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
^••n  Inf  MBMI  llMt  Um  plana  tat  the  Wtlkta' 
Sarr*.  AJt«OMI«  tM4  Wh»  hoapltala  are  now  In 
•I  W WlMW  for  bids  which  art 
iMM  MTty  nest  Jsnuary 
U  to  Iwgin  tm  thfwe  hrm^ 
mtk  wHhtn  M  «art  aft«f  Um  aoutfact  h«« 

■MS  •«  kf^Mi.  

H  iMN  M  t%in9t  lifiHigi  wf  MnvMMt  wf  MM 
in**  iti  MM  Mi  IMfi  m  IMMHH  MHIIfMi* 

rM    MMnVMIiti  IN  kfM  V*  ^***  WtA 

(M««M  a  «(•  N«w  V>H>li  l«*«iUtl«  II  N»Mf 
lyL  AtUiiy.  MudalM,  *h4  iMrtifW.  mi» 
Bwy  I  »'«•  IM  AUHMirllf  M  WMfcMftMl  M 
SMVfii  rans'  MmU^it^nUm Uwm  •AiaMar , 
1  Kava  liven  M  aMuldsrslMHl,  M  IH«  greal 
IMMi  (4  itia  NAHsylvaiUa  vetafana  whu  hava 


made  such  great  contnbutiona  in  the 
great  ronlUcts.    New  Tork's  veteran  populi 
tlon   is  only  slighUy  higher  than  that 

Pennsylvania. 

We  could  make  comparisons  with  tha 
atlon  Its  it  exists  In  other  States  of 
slae  than  PennsylvanU  but  that  would 
time  consuming.     Be  It  sufficient  to  say  t 
nowhere  in  the  entire  country  U  the  n 
for  veterans'  hospitals  as  great  as  it  U 
our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania.     May  w* 
spectfully  urge  you  to  check  the  facts  a 
UM  every  effort  to  aae  to  It  that  the  Vetera 
ktlon  officials  In  Washington  rn 
hath  the  contribution  and  the  need 
Pennsylvania     and     act     accordingly     a 
promptly. 

Our   committee,   repreecntlng   the   varl 
sections  of  the  State.  Is  and  has  been  enlist 
th«  aid  of  all  civic  groups  In  our  Pen 
vania  communities,  as  well  as  the  clti: 
In  general,  to  awaken  them  to  the  fact 
Penniylvanla  veterans,  when  In  nead  of 
pitalization  (o  which  they  are  entitled 
and  must  be  hospitalized  In  hospitals  1 
within  the  confines  of  the  Commonw 
of  Pennsylvania.    Tou  will  probably  be  h( 
Ing  from  many  of  these  groups  and  we 
your  earnest  consideration  of  their  pleas 
are  being  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  se: 
so  well  In  time  of  emergency. 

It  Is  t>e)ond  our  understanding  as  to 
reason  why  there  has  been  such  long 
In  the  planning  of  the  hospitals  for  w 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  the  money 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  appro 
by  the  Federal  Hospital  Board  and  the 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
come  when  thoee  m  suthorlty  in  the  Vet 
ans'  Administration  must  be  made  to  u: 
stand  that  the  delay  In  the  construction 
gram,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania  hoept 
is  bcth  unjustified  and  Inexplicable  and  it 
up  to  those  in  authority  to  proceed 
promptly  with  this  work.  They  must  assu: 
proper  responsibility  for  all  the  unneci 
delays  that  can  only  be  laid  in  their  laps 

S|>eclfically.  we  would  appreciate  the  I 
lowing  definite  information:  When  will 
plans   be   ready   and   contracts   awarded 
these  facilities:  Pittsburgh.  General 
HosiJltal;   Pittsburgh.  Neuropsychiatrlc 
pltal:  Harrlsburg.  General  Medical  Hospl 
PIkUadelphla.  General  Medical  Hospital. 
W*  wotUd  greatly  appreciate  hearing 
comments  Indicating  yotir  Intereet. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LawaEMcs  Taanroa. 
Chairman,     Hosjrttal     Construction 
Committee,  Citv  Hall,  Duques 
Pa. 


Wbote  Liberty? 
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HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or   SHnOt    INLAND 

tit  THi  novMM  OP  RipfixstirrAi 

THufidav.  No90mb0r  »0,  i§47 

Mr.  rONAM).    Mr.  WmUtf.  \ttn 
!••¥•  (A  #gt#tid  my  ri'niNrli«  if.  ihii  m 
m»,  I  tnrlttdg  IHg  to\\tm\t\§  irHrlii 
ThftnM  L  ittfliM,  frMn  ih«  WMhinil 
Dttty  N«wti 

WIMM  MNHf » 
Itr  TIMMM  L.  MiiMl 

AfiiM  »■  tMMf  a  fmWm  AUlffV     A«* 
wmMMit  ■MH«*«H*rc  Hail  Ml  IM  lUHS    II 
MMi  IIMi  ffuattimafy  MMTI***  il»«  »>Mm|tia| 
•IMI  tiif  lilMfiy  la  MtMf  imitarilad     111 
fetMlfl  impMiiM.  iMy  isll  ua.  by  Prasu 
Truinaii't  |>ru«ram  ilast«iia<l  iu  ohscg  i 


re  eating  lu  out  of 

Itinless  something  la 

It  to  a  craah. 

gentlemen  who  are 

liberty  seem   blind 

the  doors  of  millions 

hungry  animal  wa 

ky"  they  would  forbid 
ftelr  Government,  to 
It  possible  to  buy. 
things  people  need 
ley  produce  by  their 
,  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
emocracy.  But  that 
the  free -enterprise 

the  free-enterprise 
rprlsers — those  who 
>n  greedy,  and  It  is 
bk  '  he  system  in  time. 
ris    s  show  some  rt- 

that  our  liberty  Is 

tls  to  restrain  the 

and  now  threatens 

millions  never  hsve, 

to   use   the   Govern - 

sh  ends. 

In  case  after  caae. 
tn  take  the  last  sas- 
^ce  they  got  through 
jt  subsuntlally  thelr 
support  of  Oovem- 
illUons  m  the  lower- 
Dugh  tax  relief  a  week 
irt  of  milk  and  a  loaf 

inately,   was  able   to 

the  wage- hour  law 
Incomes  of  millions 
led  to  some  extent. 
le  protections  we  had 
ears  for  the  consumer 
111  rder  to  please  big 
I  ace  their  oppor- 
c        umer    and    boost 

they  used  the  power 
high   tariffs  to  pro- 

Increase   their  pricea, 

consumer.     Fortu- 

thst  "log-rolling"  in 

lntere«u  by  the  re- 

that  delegates  tariff 

lent  through  negotla- 

Itns  conducted  by  the 

inde  of  liberty  is  an 

a  through  numer« 

in  the  last  few  years 

Itock-market  specula- 

llty  high  finance — all 

}le  Anally  rose  up  and 

>rt  of  profligate  stew« 
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Senate  In  1944.  encloses  an  Interesting 
letter  from  a  British  citizen,  directed  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  also  resides  in  Enid, 
Okla,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Bass.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself: 

(From  the  Enid  (Okla.)  DaUy  Bagle  of 
October  24. 1947 1 

LCTTXX  BAISES  BBmSH  LOANS  QtHCSTION  ANZW — 

lxaoeb  bakzs  in  Lcrm  to  bass  rzoplz  don't 

WANT  HILP 

Do  all  Englishmen  appreciate  the  gifts  and 
loans  the  United  States  has  given  them,  or 
do  many  of  them  see  In  these  handouts  a 
menace  to  the  present  and  future  of  their 
country?  That  is  a  question  raised  by  a  let- 
ter received  recently  In  Enid  by  Henry  B. 
Bass,  local  contractor,  from  Duncan  Swan,  a 
leading  British  citizen,  former  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  whose  father 
served  for  19  years  as  Privy  Counselor  for  the 
Empire.    The  letter  reads: 

London.  October  6.  1947. 

DcAa  Ma.  Bass:  It  Is  high  time  that  you 
and  your  fellow  countrymen  realized  that,  far 
from  seeking  further  financial  aid  from  the 
United  states,  it  Is  the  last  thing  that  many 
millions  of  Englishmen  want.  Any  funds 
supplied  by  you  In  the  near  future  will  merely 
go  to  bolster  up  the  Socialists  in  power  here. 
Just  as  the  first  loan  enabled  these  men  to 
enjoy  18  months  of  giving  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  their  supporters  and  fat  Jobs  to 
themselves.  I  may  say  that  the  labor  gov- 
ernment hoped  the  loan  would  last  till  their 
term  of  office  ended  In  1950  and  would  carry 
these  men  to  a  triumph  at  the  polls.  The 
money,  however,  has  been  squandered,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  and  Britain  has  been  brought  vio- 
lently up  against  the  distasteful  fact  that  be 
who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Thia  aalutary  lesson  has  got  to  be  learned — 
the  United  States  must  not  interfere  with 
the  teacher. 

I  am  qualified  to  speak  as  a  representative 
Englishman  since  my  father  was  for  33  years 
an  M.  P.  and  a  privy  counselor  for  19  years. 
I  sat  In  the  House  of  Commons  for  4  years. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Duncan  Swan. 


Shipment  of  Pif  Iron  to  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROLU  C.  McMILLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
flpeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Ricoiio,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Hon.  Ralph  A.  Oam- 
•Lg,  of  New  York,  chairman,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Housing; 

R«prM«ntNtive  Ral^m  A.  Onttwt:  fUptib* 
Itean,  New  York,  chairman,  Joint  Contnlt' 
tee  r«fi  Htrunlhu.  tndny  ImiiM  the  tn\U/iHtiu 
»\niPtn0h{  aUnt-klun  the  ptnpmn\  made  (hi* 
«»Mll  ht  fH#  ll*N<»  t)»l«ttMftt>>fi>.  ttlAl  iO/MO 
tm>f#  (Mh«  m  |«t4  ifMM  Uf  «h»ff^  !•  lUll^ 
WHHiif  H«#  iMlrHfti'MlH  |«f'«gfMfft 

"•  M  mmM  b»«*iH  «)•  WHfM  m* 

^'.."^.    »    H  iMff*-^  "*<••   IH*  Nh    I  •»♦♦<♦♦« 
«MI>    WM    IH    **<tl  I  hi*   •llMfiNtff    WN 

«t»   Ml  i)|«  |N»-It  !'     I'ltf  IrifH. 

DIMi'MU    »•    SUM  MMM     It 

jirt'Vlltll,     MMI     IMlttlilltiil     itrilliilMl     ^•" 

tt*llia|«l     \Mk     Ml      |«lllUV       MM      lit!     »*l 
lUlllliMM  IMhIsiImU.  iMdiMllliM  UmW  MtHU|l«»l» 
MI'll  as  |)iH  irMh,  itM^k  ihrsMisits  lurihsr  lu 
Kfiravaia  iht  huutiiii  ahuriaga,    TU$  »Uort* 
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age  will  moat  certainly  be  Intensified  if  the 
request  which  the  State  Department  made 
this  week  for  increased  pig-iron  shipments 
to  Italy  is  granted.  We  cannot  hope  to  build 
more  houses,  cheaper,  quicker,  for  American 
workers  If  critical  materials  are  siphoned  off 
as  interim  aid"  to  Europe. 

"In  its  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  State  Depart- 
ment lists  as  a  requirement  that  should  be 
satisfied,  the  shipment  of  30.000  tons  of  pig 
Iron  to  Italy  in  the  4-month  period  of 
December  1.  1947.  to  March  31,  1948.  ThU 
pig  iron  could  only  come  from  United  States 
sources  for  the  reason  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  stated  to  be  the  agency  that  would 
finance  It,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  can 
only  finance  purchases  from  American  pro- 
diicers. 

"In  the  production  of  cast  iron  soil  pipe 
the  normal  practice  is  to  use  approximately 
half  pig  iron  and  half  scrap  In  making  the 
material  out  of  which  the  soil  pipe  Is  cast. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  30,000  tons 
of  pig  Iron,  together  with  the  use  at  a  normal 
amount  of  scrap,  represents  a  potential  pro- 
duction of  fifty-odd  thousand  tons  of  cast 
iron  soil  pipe  and  fittings.  It  Is  variously 
estimated  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  a  ton  of  cast  iron  soil  pipe  Is  required  for 
each  dwelling  built.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
posed State  Department  export  of  pig  iron  to 
Italy  would  be  taking  out  of  -he  country  a 
critically  needed  material  which  otherwise 
could  supply  soil  pipe  requirements  for  in 
the  neighborhood  of  175.000  new  dwelling 
units,  on  a  conservative  estimate. 

"The  foregoing  does  not  take  into  account 
the  pig  Iron  subsidy  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

"Last  summer,  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947.  provision 
was  made  for  continuance  of  a  premium-pay- 
ment plan  or  subsidy  on  the  production  of 
pig  iron.  This  was  done  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Housing  Expediter  in  order  that  pig 
iron  production  might  be  increased  and 
channelled  into  the  production  of  cast  iron 
soil  pipe  which  the  Housing  Expediter  indi- 
cated was  the  No.  1  critical  building  material 
in  short  supply. 

"The  premium-payment  plan  on  pig  iron 
production  was  continued  to  December  31, 
1947.  In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  pre- 
mium payments  of  $8,064,000  have  been  made 
by  our  Government  presumably  to  secure 
added  production  of  933,601  tons  of  pig  Iron. 
The  maximum  premium  or  subsidy  paid  was 
•12  per  ton,  the  minimum  18  per  ton,  and  the 
average  •8.64  per  ton. 

"It  is  more  than  foollah — it  is  tragic — for 
the  Government  on  the  one  hand  to  be  sub- 
sidizing pig-iron  production  and  on  the  other 
to  ship  this  critical  material  abroad.  In 
order  to  continue  to  help  other  nations  ef- 
fectively, we  must  give  more  thought  to  our 
own  welfare  here  at  home. 

"Through  May  1947  our  soll-plpa  produc- 
tion averaged  more  than  ftOXKK)  tons  a  month. 
Production  Is  now  running  aotne  e.OOO  to 
10,000  tons  less  per  month.  To  Italy  al«M 
In  the  first  n  months  of  1947,  we  esported 
as .000  turn  t)t  pin  Iron— etirnnh  to  tnslie  »oll 
t^ipf  for  at  l«a«i  lYi^ooo  Amarleifi  4w«lling 

UHlfS, 

"AHi  It  i«  HHf  tmif  in  jNf  ifM  Mit  •ttr 

M)Mrt  Mti  /Hf^lNH  Nil  fl^lMf  HMifli  >^aK(imi 

•Hi  tmtMmi  H  ki  Ifi  M\\m  ^titiMi  Hf 
Hiiwiiriwi  iyiMtM  miii»f>«t«  'ui-u  »•  hvh> 
»Mm  mmm§i  limi  iiiii  luHtftM,  m  wmi 

"f  urn  p'mvJMMl  IMni  im>«  iMiMi  i<im|ih«h| 

Oy  tH»  IIUM  MMflmilll  UHiHM  Ml  iUf  nU»Ht 
lUM   RNgMllir  III  Mi  rWfflfHilM   H»"li'»«H 

nf  Httini  UB  in  n*Mf  mM4»  tits  miiiim. 
itiHiia  jNUM^  Hi  uuy  OMvarurnvMli  iliMi  will 
Hivs  tiMMsidtrMiiuM  lo  uur  urHsiti  Iimim*  f$* 
qiiii«int>iiiA  »•  wail  a«  any  aia  Umi  mlKbl 
ba  ilvii)  Rlirufttf." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  nxiMoia 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Sterling  Morton  before  the  Association 
of  Republican  Men  and  Women  of  New 
Trier,  Inc.,  Winnetka,  111.,  November  6, 
1947: 

If  tonight  you  are  expecting  to  hear  a 
learned  discussion,  backed  up  with  reams  of 
documentation  and  yards  of  statistics,  you 
are  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  am  not 
here  to  "explain  the  unexplainable,  fathom 
the  unfathomable,  nor  screw  up  the  inscru- 
table." Furthermore,  the  opinions  expressed 
are  those  of  the  speaker  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  my  sponsors. 
However,  I  will  have  my  private  opinion  of 
the  I.  Q.'s  of  thoee  who  don't  agree. 

Our  late  summer  trip  to  Prance.  Switzer- 
land, and  England,  with  a  short  excursion  to 
Belgium  and  Luxembiug,  was  undertaken 
solely  for  our  pleasure  and  information.  Of 
the  former  there  was  some:  of  the  latter  a 
whole  lot.  We  were  only  over  6  weeks,  with 
5  days  in  England,  a  couple  of  weeks  In  lovely 
Switzerland,  and  most  of  the  time  in  Prance, 
with  more  days  in  the  country  than  in  Paris. 
We  hired  a  small  French  drlve-yourself  car 
and,  as  in  the  years  between  wars,  went 
where  fancy  took  lu.  We  drove  2,400  milea 
in  all.  Both  of  us  are  at  home  in  the  lan- 
guage. In  some  cases  we  were  taken  for 
French— outside  of  Prance,  that  la — and  oc- 
casionally for  English.  It  was  fun  to  play 
the  parts  assigned,  and  often  we  heard  com- 
ments which  would  hardly  have  been  made 
to  Americans.  French  roads  are  in  good 
shape,  most  of  them  having  been  rebuilt  or 
resurfaced  since  the  war.  There  are  many 
temporary  bridges,  of  course.  Hotels  Knd 
restaurants  are  fimctloning  in  fairly  good 
shape;  there  is  less  difflculty  in  getting  ac- 
commodations than  in  this  country. 

We  had  no  official  contacta.  We  were  not 
"given  the  works,"  as  the  saying  goes — no 
cocktail  parties,  no  briefing  by  brass  haU. 
no  conducted  tours  or  arranged  interviews. 
We  looked  at  thinp  as  ordinary  visitors,  but 
as  ones  with  a  fairly  large  background  of 
Europe,  through  many  trips,  in  my  case  dat- 
ing back  over  50  years.  During  my  serrica 
with  Teletype  Corp.,  I  had  contacts  with  tha 
officials  of  the  posts  snd  telegraphs  of  many 
countries,  and,  later  attended  several  meet- 
ing of  tha  International  Chambtr  of  Com- 
marca. 

We  saw  many  poor  people;  wc  saw  many 
•habby  people:  but  in  the  countrtat  we  vltttai 
we  Mw  no  people  who  looked  undernouflillMl 
Of  started.  Other  traveler*— to  Oefmatif« 
Atutirln,  and  eaiHern  fturopean  eoUhtfl#»-« 
ff|N>fieH  tuMch  tttmtf,  ifMl  1  liai't  M 
t«  imiiH  lh#m. 

The  griNii  emtifMrt  Wf  inttm  wm  tMiwi 
\h$  Mttfllflll  Whl^H  hiHil  fMli 
MM  MCMIIM  »HI>^  hNVI 
llHMUiti  Hf  hnhhtt  IM  ■ 
Hf  NwiMi»iai«M,  »M  Mim 

dMffFllllVl  UMilMaiH   ^1 

Uinr  MUAtriM.  '•""'  oitnmifli  ruMMHaK,  wm 

MMlinilj  mtiil.  )  •'MIta  if»f*  M4  U$  UMli 

IM  lirtM  WM  HUu>nln„i   Mitil  M'KHl      •  ><«■  'HMM 

war*  MH  Ui  Ilia  M»ual  HuMiiiaw  Igril 

HHiiuliit*   uuraMMitwM,   vifiMas  luii   oi   niMid* 
•varyoits  bu»y,  iou  ut  bulldlnii  and  a  vaiivrni 
M  ol  wtU'lMini.   In  Uk9  •uuauim  wUart 
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tiM  rtiiMMi  hm  Ml  feMI  ItMd.  tlM  OOOdl- 
UOM  ^19  •imoit  ttM  «HWt  oppoeite 

««r«  alau  grt«i  oonUMU  bet«*«n 
■Ml  IncUntf,  iMflMy  a  matur  of 
I  prMMM.  Tto«  frtneh  ftnd 
lo  be  tfejecw4  %k9f  know  ««ry  «fU 
«U4IUuua  »rt  MMMMly  MrtCHt,  but 
*'«i  MFtlra"  TlMT  objMt  to  ooMtfoto  Rnrt 
IM  I  In  UMir  iMttMiauoivi  oC  r«i  up« 
fe«t  40  MM  pay  tao.mueh  tiMntton  to  ihMe 
r««ult(lO(M«  tttdUm  Uwm  wiMrvver  they 
hef  eaa  wtihnut  too  Mver*  pen*ltteii. 
Ma  |M  railroad  far*  or 
iril  OMt  to  ttte  country 
r>x)d  imm  ttM  paaaaMU.  In  town 
tb&f  'Appervntly  have  fi»w  cumpuncttoiu 
about  deellng  In  the  black  market.  Tou 
coQttn  Mlly  hear  alt  kinds  of  jukca  end 
■toriee  about  what  la  golag  on.  Even  eoun- 
tartalt  money,  which  tbaqr  aay  paaM«  aa  read- 
ily ■■  i  ny  other,  la  awathlng  to  laugh  about 
The  liglish.  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
•tolld  uid  very  serioua.  Traditionally  law- 
abldlBi ;.  they  have  practically  no  black  mar- 
keta— ^  fact,  anyone  known  to  deal  on  It 
[vcbably  be  ostracised  Whether  the 
reatetcUopa  are  more  onerous  In  Britain  than 
iB  Wn  ice.  I  am  not  qualtfled  to  say,  but  I 
can  U  itlfy  that  the  Bntiah  obaerve  them 
better.  As  a  resu!t.  Itfa  tn  Britain  la 
p-lm.  One  must,  however,  admire 
steadfastness  and  the  fine  spirit  in 
they  have  accepted  the  restilts  of  the 
rhat  they  now  have  to  be  afflicted  wlUi 
a  government  which  has  probably,  la  the 
rim.  tfona  more  damaga  to  Bntlah  com- 
kadwatilal.  and  national  life  than 
wtu  d^ne  by  the  war.  la  iixteed  a  tragedy. 
Is  very  little  buildlnK  gotnff  on.  lU- 
the  ruins  have  been  neatly  cleaned 
vp.  Id  was  told  that  restrictions  prevenud 
any  lirge-acale  repairs  or  rabuildliig. 

One  of  the  questicms  I  have  bean  aakad 
most  requently  since  my  return  Is  wWtlier 
the  Pi  inch  and  British  are  reiilly  working  tu 
pull  t1  temselvea  out  A  proper  auswar  la  vary 
dtmc\i  t  Khnrnid  Burkt^  inM  ttMit  yov  could 
not  tiidlet  a  wtoole  nation,  and  gananllttea 
Tet  fairly  numerous  discus- 
bring  the  conclusion  that  the  strict 
■gttla  turn  of  farm  prtcaa.  the  threat  of  prac- 
tical t  nnnscation  In  soma  taMtaneaa,  and  the 
Inevitable  blunders  of  tiM  kMNaucraey,  have 
tlM  vuitngnaaa  a(  the  farmara  of 
gaMaa  to  put  to  Ihalr  tradltlooal 
iMMtf  ilork.  tn  Ingland,  tba  atrlet  rationing 
iif  natsaaltlaa  and  talfh  Immc  ha^  likawiaa 
raduoi  d  the  dsatrt  pi  ■!■■»■»  maabantoa.  and 
•ucb  I  lanual  laborara  to  put  forth  any  great 
edurt  Why  work  even  40  boura  It  VOU  Oau 
itm  9  1  laaa.  sepaclally  when  tiM  Oovaru- 
■MMl  takaa  away  moat  of  any  aaaaaa  you 
rnrn.  und  «lMO  raUoAlBf  pvavMU  you  from 
getiin  I  mora  or  bailor  food  or  ekMhoa  «IU> 
wiMt  a  left?  Much  to  tba  dlaoomfltura  of 
Iho  li  otoUtia,  man  atUi  tuma  out  to  to  a 


tn  rranea,  aoMt  butlawi  bouaaa  cic 
Friday  aftaruooa  aMI  <9od  Monday  nuoo. 
altori.  eluaa  latxirday  noon  and  open  Tuea- 
iiy  norning.  suU  uthara  cloaa  both  Satur- 
daya  ind  MiuMtaya.  Aa  a  raault.  both  days 
ara  piactlcally  loaC  to.  to  aoma  aiUnt.  a 
4»day  baok  ia  in  affael.  and  thara  ara  many 
holkn  «.  too.  Ob  olhor  days,  electricity  is 
ctti  ol  for  iMWura  at  a  Una.  and  thu  maaua 
that  1  Ks  of  work  In  both  stores  and  oAoaa 
must  »e  done  nti^t  ineActently  by  candle* 
tight  t  think  It  fair  to  aay  that  in  neither 
count!  y  are  the  working  paopta  producing  as 
mtwb  ki  thay  could  and  would,  wara  moat  o( 
Iba  fiflrloiiooa  ramoead  ao  that  a  worlilng- 
raaUy  gat  aomoWnf  of  ealue 
throuiAi  a>tra  affort  Tbo  oealttiual  agtu- 
t  tun  0 '  tba  frail  •ftnanaod  ftifmiiiiim.  who 
work  « earywhera  to  prooMto  ilMOMI  and  dla« 
turbai  99.  kaapa  paopta  wnaif.  PHMle  opin- 
la  Fraaco  aaaoao  to  ba  taking  datalta 
I  wao  not  al  aU  auprlaad  by  tha  |oima 
ly  Oaoaral  da  Ooulla^  party    oiUy  by 

»ai^iof  thaaagataa.    Brarywhafw,  la  tiwaa 
throughout  France,  one  aaaa  pie> 


turaa  of  tha  ganaral.    Tha  mlddla-road 
clallata   ara   alining   themaalvaa   now 
althar  tha  aitrama  right  or  the  eitrema 

Bltlar  laft  many  laganclaa  to  luropa, 
of  tham  Iba  ayoian  of  aaahanga  and 
raucy  aoalrol  Inaugtiralad  by  Dr. 
Tu  my  miMl,  mitnY  of  ■twopal  Iroii 
from  aitampta  lo  toop  hoUonal  eurr 
ai  a  much  highar  toali  laianialiy  than 
eoMMMiMl  Mrtomally.  tt  creataa  an 
Inauparabia  barrtar  tn  the  raaumpti 
larta^anUe  international  trade,  and, 
ranks  with  the  unlimited  and 
of  the  prinUitK  preas.  both  hara  and 
Now  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yap  haea 
up  their  atone  money.  I  know  of  no 
try — no  major  trading  country,  at  Is 
In  which  tha  paper  currency  is  frcaly 
vartlMa  to  aomething  tangible.  I 
enough  to  remember  when  traveler's 
had.  printed  on  their  face  the  numi 
pounds,  francs,  msrkJ.  lire.  etc..  for 
they  could  be  exchanged  atuned.  That 
almost  unbelievable  in  these  days. 
much-BMligned  xold  standard  at 
the  virtue  of  bringing  about  world-wide 
rency  stability  If,  by  some  miracle, 
trading  nationa  of  the  world  could  re 
to  It.  the  economic  future  would  ii 
brighten  enormously,  and  long-term  ( 
menu  in  intematloaal  trade  would 
possible 

Wlaer  and  better  informed  trai 
discuss  much  more  authoritatively  the' 
ler  of  loans,  gifts.  Marshall  plan,  aiid  all  < 
My  own  feeling  is  that  sny  aaoney  lo« 
given  to  foreign  governments  for  their 
use  is  worse  than  araatad — worse  becat 
the  effect  on  our  own  aoonomy,  manl 
chiefly  In  our  coruitsnt  price  rise. 

Why  are  prices  going  up?    Could  It  b«  i 
we  have  upset  the  economic  bslance  by 
Ing  away  a  aubatautial   pert   of  thr 
sni  servlcaa  produced  by  our  90,000.000 
land  a  sofnewhat  lesser  number  of 
working)  ?    If  otjr  exports  were  really  fc 
trade  that  Is.  If  other  gooda  and  aervlces  ' 
received  tn  exchange  for  those  we  send- 
presaura  on  prloaa  would  be  much  leai 
today  a  subatantlal   part  nf   things 
our  people  would  buy  with  their  purehl 
power  la  being  raaoovad.     Aa  a  reault,  thi 
satufled  purchaataf  power,  largely  Ker 
by  the  unwise  policy  of  wage  incremteti 
on  VJ-day.  contlntiea  to  bkl  up  pru 
course.   If  Waahingfton  would  only  at 
confounded  attawpts  to  manage  our 
to  aay  nothing  of  our  whole  economy, 
natural  brakea  im  the  tiiflntlon  wntild 
operative.    But   we  can't  continue   to 
away  a  sutwtantial  portlcm  of  our  ti 
prfHluciton  itnd  rxperi  prices  to  atop 
let  alona  go  lower 

Whlla  on  tha  sub)act  of  money — t 
liha  ataetrtolty,  no  one  really  undarat 
may  I  lnlar)aet  that  avary  Bnglla 
Utkad  to  was  anateta  to  aapram  tha 
that  our  gift-loans  bad  hurt  hla 
and  to  urice  me  to  oppoae  acy  furt 
vanoaa.  They  araat  out  of  their  way 
thla—ln  fact,  tha  daalra  to  get  thia 
acroaa  made  tham  much  more 
than  uaual.  Thay  faal  that  i>ur  aid  is 
Ing  tha  praaaal  povamaaant  in  power 
la  helping  tn  tha  aoclaliaatiun  of  irit 

If,  perhaps,  the  Idea  behind  aar 
thla   muiiry   abroad   la   tu   buy   alllea 
oomlug  war  againat  cummunlam,  I  am 
the  effort  will  faU.     Tou  cannot  ulk 
European  tor  \  quarter  of  an  hour  wil 
tha  aubjaol  o.  »  -•  ar  batwaan  Russia 
Unltad  Stalaa  c>  >ilng  up.    Moat  of 
rlva  finally  at  about  the  lauguags 
flour    adTartlalnf— 'l^r•at^laUy.     why 
now— while  you  Uavt  tba  bomb." 
and  all  ara  vary  Arm  in  their  hope 
atra  not  to  take  sidaa.    The  Brltuh  say ' 
bad  anoufh  of  bombing  and  rockets  to 
tham  for  a  long  lima  and  would  o; 
tha  bitter  end  any  moaa  to  make  thtlr 
a  beachhead  for  our  use.    nte  Franc 
look  at  their  rulued  cities  and  vllU 


If  our  war  plani 
}thuid  In  Burupc,  tbap 

inor  Franoo^the  bead 
rhich  baa  itieoaaded  tn 

smmunlata  after   they 

aa  to  wbaUiar  tha 

apohding  plana  du  nut 

|th  tha  planiieiB     May- 

tliU  ruuntry  la  a  aeml* 

to  maintain  the  C()  • 

^■Inceit  that  by  |>uurlnH 

Iter  tha  day  of  reckun* 

>tf  I  am  not  Jum   ton 

IS    in       Whatever    the 

the  results  are  already 

have  sought  to  provide 

Id  to  our  great  religious. 

Ileal  Institutions,  while 

Bker  for  sll  of  us  svery 

jn  is  permitted— even 

lue. 

in  muttons.     While 
laid  at  which  in  current 
fare   known   as  govern - 
re  have  a  great  stake  in 
rope,  and  from  self-in- 
cr  reaaou.  should  help, 
tin.  Prance.   Italy,   and 
IX  of  the  matter.     They 
To  aid  peripheral 
rubbing   the   feet  of   a 
head,  heart,  lungs,  and 
rmitiea  usually  get  well, 
lould  make  a  clear  dis- 
covery  and   relief,   snd 
•rntions  in  both  Oelds. 
To  speak  first  at  re- 
te  sdvanoes  only  to 
lucuve  purposes.     We 
the  funds  provided  sre 
illdlng  up   production. 
inless  we  have  our  own 
I  spending — and  properly 
lat.     We  should  aet  up 
of  thoae  four  cotmtries, 
(of   our  German   aet-u|> 
Interested   In    making 
Germans  than  In  the 
jSurope.    Intaraat    rates 
It  there  should  be  clear 
the  advancea  are  really 
It    repayment    properly 
trtcteat  eara  ahould  be 
Ileal  sdmlaiatnuion,  for. 
^ole  project  la  prtmarlly 
rking-ottt  naad  not  be  In 

vUy  I  Include  Germany. 

inuw  from  loug  expcrl- 

la  the  \tTf  haart  of  the 

[Practicslly  all  Buropeiui 

to  Germany  aiid  buUKlit> 

lth«M  any  other  rountry, 

^iiM  veara  It  haa  been  tha 

1     ''  li  paoplaa  tuhuid 

t:        ^>paootit  of  weal- 

It  gel  Germany  to  rune- 

ay  general  impruvrment 

lUon.    The  silly  lengths 

the  denaalttcatlon  pol* 

lulged  In  by  any  other 

Ive  m  effect  condemned 

kjorltv  of  the  managerial 

of  our  rone  to  manual 

about  the  same  us  It 

•and-shoval  work  were 

^patinn  open   to  anyone 

the  Republican  ticket. 

but  do  not  paaa  bllla 

those  who  rods  along 

•naltiea  and  dlHabllltiaa 

lars. 

directly    admlnlaterad 

kttern  tn  Belgium.    It 

narlcan  contn)t  to  the 

and  each  distribution 

rked  tn  large  latUrs— 

People  "    Today,  tbora 

iun,  in  Franca,  anyhow. 

tlons  we  have  made.    On 

la   comparatlealy   smsll 
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of  grain  from  Russia  have  been 
proelaUnad  from  ona  and  of  Franca  to  tha 
other,  leaving  out.  of  oouraa,  ona  important 
datatl— that  nnna  laft  Odeasa  until  iha 
French  aovarnmant  had  paid  for  It  in  Amar* 
lean  dollars  We  might  thua  ovsroome  some 
of  tlis  huatllMy  toward  the  United  Btatea 
Which  our  enemies  have  carefully  cultivated, 
agatiiat  a  background  of  tht  deatruetion  tn* 
avttably  wrt>ught  by  our  armies  during  tha 
llbaration. 

Wa,  of  couraa,  pay  Itttla  attention  to  tha 
tiradaa  of  Mr.  VUbtnaky  at  the  place  ironi- 
cally callad  Lake  Buceess,  but  they  ara 
widely  circulated  abroad,  thiu  serving  their 
primary  purpuaa.  Thaaa  statements,  by  their 
very  relterstlon,  are  influencing  Xuropaans 
to  believe  that  the  United  Statea  is  an  im- 
pertallat  nation,  awaiting  only  the  propiUoua 
moment  to  dominate  the  world.  Why  we 
should  provide  the  setting  and  sounding- 
board  for  such  diatribes  Is  a  mystery  to 
them — and  to  me.  Brazil  sent  the  Soviet 
represenUtlves  packing  for  commento  which 
seem  almost  like  terms  of  endearment  con- 
trasted to  those  applied  to  our  President  and 
other  ofBdala.  Of  course  the  Russians  will 
not  agree  to  any  steps  to  halt  famine  and 
chaos  In  eastern  Europe.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  desert  their  strongest  allies  In  creating 
the  confusion  on  which  they  thrive.  They 
hope  our  inflation  will  bring  economic  dis- 
aster. They  hope  we  will  pour  more  of  our 
substance  down  the  govemmenui  rat  holes 
of  Exirope.  and  they  will  continue  to  abuse, 
conf  lise,  and  sabotage  any  real  efforts  at  re- 
covery. Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin  will  find  nothing  surprising 
In  the  conduct  of  our  erstwhile  associates. 
It  is  all  set  forth  there  as  plainly  as  Hitler 
celled  his  shots  in  Meln  Kampf. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  hoped  that  the 
United  Nations  might  succeed,  but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  any  further  efforts  are 
useless.  The  Russians  hsve  killed  the  United 
Nations,  Just  as  they  started  out  to  do.  Why 
not  give  the  corpse  a  decent  burial  In  the 
marble  mausoleum  so  hopefully  erected  at 
Geneva?  There  are  many  high-minded,  sin- 
cere roan  In  the  United  Nations  organtaa- 
tlon— people  who  sincerely  feel  that  this  is 
ths  way  to  peace.  It  Is  my  feeling  thst  these 
men,  however,  lack  realism,  even  though 
most  of  thsm  do  have  In  the  back  of  their 
minds  some  realistic  designs  on  Uncle  Sam's 
pooketbook.  The  greatest  danger  to  this 
country  lias  tn  tha  8.000  hangers-on  now 
anjoytng  apactal  tmmunlttei  and  prlvtlegas, 
Many  of  these  might  welt  be  described  aa 
panhandiara,  confldanoa  man,  propagandtata, 
debt  walshari,  sptas,  and  aaboteura.  My 
faeling  Is  that  tha  bad  outnumber  tha  good 
and  that  we  should  send  tha  whole  motley 
eraw  home  instead  of  building  aKA,000,000 
home  for  tham.  Parhapa  aftarward  wa  could 
rebuild  an  association  of  nations  of  Ilka 
Ideals,  devoted  to  the  dignity  of  tha  Indi- 
vidual, to  the  preservation  of  humnn  rights, 
especially  the  bnaic  one  of  allowing  a  man 
to  diapoae  of  the  product  of  hla  own  labor 
or  enterprise  as  ha  aaaa  flt,  which  would  aa- 
tablish  jutt  plain  freedom— not  a  ipactflad 
and  limited  number  of  freedoms— and  which 
would  ba  ao  dealrotu  of  peace  and  Justice 
that  It  would  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  flght 
for  tham  all  over  the  world. 

To  sum  up,  in  my  opinion,  weatern  Europe 
la  nut  starving,  although  consideration  must 
be  given  to  a  vary  bad  drought  this  summer. 
Those  countrtaa  which  have  minlmlMd  gov- 
ernmental tnterfaranca  with  normal  human 
and  trade  ralatloni,  put  thatr  houaa  tn  order, 
reduced  bureaucracy,  whlla  encouraging  the 
average  cltlaen  to  work  long  and  hard,  are 
fairly  prosperous,  well  supplied,  and  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  Thoae  nations  which  ■till 
feat  the  suta  can  plan  the  individual's  Ufa 
batter  than  the  individual  can  himself,  which 
complicate  that  life  with  all  manner  of  rules, 
raguiatlooa,   and  raauicuous.   which   allow 


only  minimum  hours  of  labor,  load  them- 
selves  down  with  a  horde  of  otvtitan  em- 
ployeer,  and  still  seek  and  rely  on  uutalda  aid. 
are  undvratandably  tn  bad  shape. 

We  have  put  our  light  under  a  buahel  too 
much  In  the  help  wa  have  given  luropa.  Wa 
badly  naad  aoma  good  pubUoity  man  In  that 
flald. 

Our  loans  and  gifts  will  not  buy  ua  an- 
thuaiastic  allies,  should  war  come,  and  wa 
might  not  even  have  a  European  baa*  of 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  w*  are  al- 
lowing a  potential  enemy  many  privileges  he 
denies  us,  furnishing  him  a  sounding-board 
for  vituperative  falsehoods  about  us  snd  per- 
mitting htm  to  anoottnge  and  maintain  all 
manner  of  subvaralvo  and  disloyal  activities 
in  our  country. 

Our  present  actions  In  foreign  affairs  Jiut 
don't  make  sense  to  me.  Maybe  I  am  Just 
an  oil  mossback  who  still  thinks  Grover 
Cleveland  was  right  when  he  said.  "It  is  the 
duty  of  the  citizen  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, not  that  of  the  government  to  support 
the  citizen;"  and  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  had 
something  when  he  said,  "Speak  softly  and 
carry  a  big  stick." 

But.  above  all,  I  stand  with  one  George 
Washington,  who  said,  "Europe  haa  a  set  oC 
primary  Interests  which  to  us  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation.  Why  forego  the 
advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? 
Why,  by  interweaving,  our  destiny  with  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  tolls  of  European  aml^ltton, 
rlvalship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 

I  believe  that  that  Is  Just  as  good  policy 
in  1947  as  it  was  In  1796.  But  maybe.  In  tak- 
ing this  stand,  I  am  Just  proving  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage — "It's  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks." 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  I  think  a 
quotation  from  Kipling's  Islanders  Is  ap- 
propriate: "On  our  own  heads,  In  yotir  own 
hands,  the  sin  and  the  saving  ilea." 


Editorial  on  FBI  Check-up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVM 
Thuraday,  November  20, 1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  previously  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  plain -ipoken  and  un- 
derstandable answers  given  by  FBI  Di- 
rector Hoover  to  the  series  of  questions 
on  loyalty  Investigations  propounded  by 
newspaper  correspondent,  Bert  Andrews, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Washington  Post,  by  means  of  an 
editorial,  expresses  Its  opinion  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  by  his  answers  offered  a  con- 
vincing refutation  of  the  wild  talk. 
stirred  up  by  enemies  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  which  has  been  making  the 
rounds. 

For  the  sincere  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  I  wish  to  call  this 
editorial  to  your  attention.  It  follows: 
Tm  rai  OMicK-tTP 

«Tha  candid  and  explicit  rapltaa  of  J,  Idgar 
Hoover,  head  of  tha  FBI,  to  quaatlona  put  by 
Bart  Andrews,  of  tha  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, about  methods  of  conducting  inveatlga- 
ttons  under  the  loyalty  program  should  set 
at  rest  unfounded  feara  that  the  FBI  has 
baooma  a  formidable  aecret-pollca  force  spy- 
ing on  Government  employees.  Invading 
their  privacy  without  cauaa.  violating  thair 


civil  rtghta,  and  threatening  to  reduce  tham 
to  tha-ststua  of  trembling  alavaa  of  a  tyran- 
nioal  lovernmeiit.  Mr.  Noovar'a  aooount  of 
tha  procedure  followed  tn  ehaoktng  com* 
plaints  shows  tha  abaurdlty  of  such  heated 
imaginings.  Ha  pomu  out  that  tlia  FBI 
agenui  do  not  start  an  tnvaatlgatlon  on  their 
own  initiative,  First  thay  muat  be  supplied 
with  mrormation  cimatituttng  a  sutMitanual 
baals  for  an  Invastlgatlon.  Then  the  investi- 
gation follows  In  aooordanoa  with  eaeeutlva 
instructions,  tn  other  words,  the  FBI  sup- 
plies on  request  the  facu  bearing  on  quae- 
tlons  of  disloyalty,  but  It  doaa  not  hunt  for 
suspects  nor  does  It  prosecute  thoaa  individ- 
uals who  come  under  Its  scrutiny. 

Owing  to  the  nsture  of  their  work,  Inefl- 
dent,  ovanealous  agents  of  the  FBI  may 
make  mlstakee  that  result  In  dsmage  to  tha 
repuutlon  of  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
Mr.  Hoover  admits  as  much,  but  he  also 
polnto  out  that  employees  of  th^  FBI  under- 
go a  rigid  screening  process  Before  entering 
the  service,  and  are  subsequently  given  sn 
hiteasive  training  course,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  protection  of  the  clvU  rights  of 
individuals.  liCoreover.  if  agenta  conduct 
themselves  Improperly,  the  citizen  may  ap- 
peal to  the  FBI  for  an  Investigation.  By 
eraphaslting  all  these  and  other  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  Individuals  who  come 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  FBI.  Mr.  Hoover 
Is  able  to  offer  a  convincing  refutation  of 
the  wild  charges  that  have  been  going  the 
rounds  of  late  about  the  role  played  by  the 
FBI  in  connection  with  the  loyalty  probes. 


CtU  Rifhts  LeffislaliMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17, 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 17  I  offered  three  specific  bills  car- 
rying out  three  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  Additional  bills  carrying  out 
other  recommendations  are  to  follow. 

The  vltallEing  and  dramatic  Impact  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights  muat  not  be  permitted 
to  dissipate  itself  by  legislative  Inaction. 

Congress  cannot  any  longer  evade  its 
re.Mponslblllty  in  securing  civil  rights  to 
all  the  cltlBenry.  Those  of  us  who  as 
Members  of  Congress  have  felt  the  natd 
for  clvil-rtghts  legislation  have  met  with 
little  success  in  securing  paasage  of  our 
bills  which  call  for  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act.  antllynchlng,  anti-poll-tax, 
and  anti-discrimination  bills. 

The  healthy  publicity  given  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  the  consequent  impetus  it  has  given 
to  the  expression  of  public  opinion  plaoea 
the  onus  on  Congreu  to  face  these  Itsuee 
squarely. 

The  report  is  especially  timely  wheti 
we.  In  the  United  Statea,  face  what  li 
aptly  termed  by  the  committee,  "a 
state  of  near-hysteria"  which  "threatens 
to  Inhibit  the  freedom  of  genuine  Demo- 
crats." I  refer  notably  to  the  lack  of  re- 
gard for  civil  rights  displayed  in  the  re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
There  Intimidation  of  witnesses  unsub- 
stantiated charges  and  feneral 
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UcUcs  vere  •  distinct  Invasion  of  cmi 
jIffhtA. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
emphai  s  that  was  placed  by  the  report 
on  the  I  Die  our  abridged  dvll  rights  plays 
in  Intel  naUonal  affairs.  As  the  report 
sUtca  An  American  diplomat  cannot 
forcefu  ly  argue  for  free  elections  in  for- 
eign la  ids  without  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge tl  lat  in  many  teeUons  of  America 
qualiflei  voters  do  not  have  free  access 
to  the  mils."  We  are  constantly  being 
rwBtndi  d  by  foreign  governments  to 
look  to  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  when 
offering  criticism  of  the  actions  of  for- 
eign gtvemments  with  regard  to  civil 
rights. 

We  must  take  moral  leadership  In  the 
world  tixlay  and  translate  that  leader- 
ship int  0  terms  of  internal  behavior  If  we 
are  to  Bght  effectively  the  patterns  of 
totaliUians.  be  they  from  the  right  or. 
from  tt  e  Itf t. 

DsOMcracy's  basic  concept  is  that  of 
tha  diiriity  of  the  human  being.  We 
eMmotTperrert  democracy  by  acting  as 
if  Itff .  Iberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happt- 
ani  w  re  the  prerogatives  of  the  ma- 
iortty  Q  nly.  Majority  rule  doas  not  mean 
majoiliy  tyranny 

l^U)o  Ming  i«  thv  iag|  of  Iht  Ihrta  bUU 

Hk  Vg  9  RWrMI) 

I 

MiriJiw  AMU  IMMMMMM  ^^^ ^ 

tvtt  Mii^mkiaUy  w  m  igmi>ui»  wti^ 
•Umh  Ml  m  MiiVfMw  Ml  llM  Mgiway.  at 
aH  il«»r|Ka«t«s  ^  iittHhtf  with  laltMi  M 
|ir»v«iiii  or  hiMdi^r  hi»  tt**  M#ir»i«  ne  Mftjay* 
HMlftI «  •af  rtgkl  or  ptivitHie  tn  ■e«u»*4,  M 
aMi  aaM  om  at  Uto  isainiraiow  shall  ba 
ilttMl  It  )t  mora  ihaii  M.OM  aad  tifrmaaii 
iMt  BKrt  than  10  yvara,  aad  •halt,  nera* 
b<i  llabl*  to  ih«  purty  tnjur*<i  to  Kit 
( it  law.  suit  In  aquity.  or  other 
for  r«di 


race, 
ment 
than  af 

10  y( 

•qulty 


parir 
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Sa  (Criminal  Cod*.  V.  S.  Cod«. 
shall  b«  and  hereby  ia  amended  to 
follows;  Whoever,  undar  color  of  any 
law.  stitute,  ordinance.  ligMattan.  or  cus- 
dl  ectly  or  indirectly,  willfully  subjects. 
or  eaias  is  to  be  subjected,  any  Inhabitant  ot 
any  8U  (a.  TWrrttory.  or  Dtotrlct.  to  the  dep- 
rlvatlox  or  any  rights,  prlrUeges.  or  im- 
orantUi  s  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stltutM  n  and  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtci. 
or  to  tl  •  tfsprtvstton  of  the  right  to  engage 
In  a  la^  tul  acUvity.  or  to  discriminatory  law 
enforcefnent.  or  to  different  punish nwrnta, 
•itter  by  SMlfHSsaiw  of 
on  aooouat  o<  sucb  tnhahltant 
aUen.  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or 
t^an  are  prescribed  for  the  punlsh- 
qf  cltlaeBS.  shall  be  fined  not  more 
.000  and  tasprlaaBed  not  more  than 
and  shall,  asoreover,  be  liable  to 
injured  In  aa  aeuoo  at  law.  auit  in 
or  other  proper  prociaaging  for  re- 


in 

All  cither  laws  to  the  contrary  nutwlth- 
no    person    poasesthif    all    other 
qvaUdstlons   which   are   or   may   be   pre- 
by  law  shall  be  danlad  naturalisation 
•ecc  unt  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Amending  sections  51  and  52  of  title 
It  of  tl  le  United  States  Code  will  increase 
the  pt  >tection  of  Federal  rights  against 


Invasion  by  both  Individual.^  and  pul 
officers.    The  present  penalty  In  s« 
61  is  Imposed  on  two  or  more  conspli 
ton.    The  amendment  imposes  penalt 
on  Individuals  as  well  and,  moreovi 
amends  the  statute  so  that  redress  by 
victim  can  be  sought  in  the  civil  coi 
In    addition    to    criminal    proseci 
Section  52  Is  amended  to  Increase 
penalties,  add  civil  redress,  and  def 
more  specifically  constitutional  rights. 

The  third  bill  grants  naturailzat 
rights  to  every  individual  who  otherwii 
except  for  race,  color,  or  national  origi 
is  qualified  by  law.    It  Is  Indecent.  f4 
In.stance,  to  deny  the  parents  of  Amei 
can-bom  Japanese  .soldiers  the  right 
citizenship.    Many  of  these  parents 
three  and  four  sons  in  kwttle  defen< 
our  country.    By  denying  naturalizatii 
to  individuals  on  nccount  of  race.  coU 
or  national  origin,  we  do  not  serve  tl 
cause  of  world  peace.    Certainly,  that 
no    way    to    make    friends.    Countri 
whose  nationals  are  denied  Ameri 
naturalisation  rights  resent  bitterly 
unjust  stigma  our  naturalisation  st 
utas  place  upon  them.    These  statu) 
ara  indeed  gratuitous  nsults. 

TTia  Presldent'a  Committee  on 
ntlliU  should  be  (>omiUfUdt>d  for  iU  \[ 
trttts  m4  MiartMvuit  apDr«M)).   In 

opinion,  Vha  tall  of  lh«  report  ^hnuld 
Mki\  W\*  «eqm(a«<  ii»at<lMri  lui  ui  ^i 

Hg  mH»\  M  1^0  (Humtiv 


MpfHw  NMm  tWitfOif •  Fit  KtW 
U|«ll|Clit«lt 

tXlKNAtON  or  MKMAHRi 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MITMUtAN 
IN  TMi  HOtnM  or  llEPRKi»ll«TATtVI 

niNrsdav.  November  29.  It47 

Ifr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
ments  within  our  shores  not  frienc 
our  form  of  government  are  ba<^ily 
gaged    in    a    campaign    of    vlliflcat 
against    the    President    of    the    Unll 
States,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest 
tlon  and  committees  of  Congress 
of  th^  loyalty  program  which  is  now 
ting  under  way. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  wi 
so  long  to  take  this  step  to  rid  Go^ 
ment  agencies  and  the  public  tax  rol 
our  enemies  and  their  stooges. 

Un-American  elements  are  whii 
up  a  campaign  against  both  the 
Bureau   of   Investigation   and   our 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activitl 

The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
tor  of  the  PMesml  Bureau  of  Invest 
tion.  has  long  been  the  target  for  bli 
from  the  guns  of  American  Commux 
and  their  fellow  travelers  and  it  is 
surprising  that  they  luive  opened  up 
his  agency  with  such  charges  as  gest 
and  witch  hunt  in  the  current  loyi 
pragrain. 

Mr.  Bert  Andrews,  capable  and  w( 
known  Washington  correspondent 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
dered  a  highly  valuable  public  servicej 
submitting  to  Mr.  Hoover   a  series 


the  authority  to  be 
Director  Hoover. 
Itspokcn  answers  as 
[agency  will  play  and 
as  to  the  honesty 
^hich  he  approaches 

Iblic  Interest  I  sub- 
[r.  Andrews  and  a 
tions  he  submitted 
^ell  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
them.  The  addl- 
Mr.  Hoover's  an- 
rated  in  my  further 
ite. 

Holm  or  tbx  PBI 


idrews) 

IS  —A  description 

the  Federal  Bureau  of 

jp    *-curtty  »jid  loyalty 

tt    employees   was   ob- 

York  Herald  Tribune 

rer,    Du-ecior   of    the 

leh  Is  of  unusual  stg- 

)e  fears  oX  many  Gov* 

lat  a  "wltuh  bunt "  la 

jine  su  widesptead 

•aw  at  yesier<Uy  to 

tlMt  such  la  uui  ihe 


vm 


IS  \iM\  wui  wmMim% 

l*reatae«(l  Wl^eM  M 

>M^MV«  ilM|  it  SH 

>     >M«aMt  M  11 1VM> 
'«l  a  Mla»  1HrlU»«« 

M   uy  W  |«  t»Mitt^a» 

iM  ail  atMM  M  lai  at 

\*  »hi>ysyi<  aiM  hh* 
n>iii|  ai««MMl  Waah» 
|t)*l«arim»«it  am|i4ayaM 
M  *t*\  beit\g  iiUurMiMl 

them. 

itrnt  ol  the  rumors, 

jUutke  many  Stale  t)e* 

unhappy,    suapletous. 

Uluatrated  by  the  va* 

Id  by  Ut.  Hoover. 

I  ones  are : 

llain"  In  the  eases  ot 

employees  who  ara  de- 

Ither  tM  ailowsd  to  re*- 

or  receive  a  real  hear- 

iture  of  the  accuse- 

:t  to  letting  the  new 

see  material  gathered 

tte  Department  bad 

not  turn  over  its  files 

laterlal  from  the  PBI.) 

almost  every   wire  In 

I  Is  there  an  FBI  agent 

say  about  Mr.  Blankr 


him  night  and  day. 

took  a  picture  of  him 

a  woman  who  worked 

showed  the  picture  to 

InltUte  witch  hunts 
}w  Itaaif  to  be  used  by 
^prosecute  witch  hunts 

les  on  aU  people  In  the 

I  protect  the  dvU  rights 
^tes? 

^ver  think  of  Henry  A. 

{e  that  tha  FBI  la  son- 

terror  ramlnlaaaBit  of 

>lf  Hitlers  reglBM  in 
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These  and  many  other  questions— ques- 
ttau  about  the  dsngers  of  communism  and 
Heather  the  FBI  initiates  criminal  prosecu- 
tions— are  snswered  fully  by  Mr.  Hoover  tn 
repllee  carefully  prepared  after  many  hours 
of  work. 

Tsrr  or  Lrrm  to  Roovn 

Here  Is  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover  which  led 
blm  to  give  his  answers  today: 

"NovEMBd  10,  1947. 
"Ut.  J.  Edoab  Hoovn. 

"Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi' 
gatton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"DCAt  Ml.  Hooves:  The  repercussions 
from  the  recent  investigations  concernnig 
certain  State  Department  employees  have  led. 
as  you  know,  to  a  widespread  discussion  of 
the  whole  security  and  loyalty  problem  and 
of  the  specific  role  played  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"I  am  sure  irom  the  work  that  I  have  done 
on  this  security  question  that  a  great  many 
men  and  women  In  and  out  of  government 
do  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
rolo  of  the  FBI. 

"It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  I  have 
had  such  statements  as  the  following  made 
to  me  in  the  many  conversations  I  have  had 
on  the  matter: 

"1.  That  the  <^I  initiates  loyalty  or  k> 
eurity  investigations  on  Its  own. 

"I  Thst  the  FBI  shadows  Individuals  or 
otherwise  kasps  ■urvelllance  on  them  with« 
vut  ths  advsnM  knowledis  of  the  s«ency  or 
agsuflas  aiaployinii  the  in<iivl<lu«ii 

'H  T1\Rt  «  *an\«««t^Uy  l^sarfl  itAtsmav^t  i«) 
^Vsltar  b«  varaful  at  «n«t  yau  sw  a^  m« 
M^AHs  U9ik\m  fHfVittii  kMv«w«  \^i  }¥» 
fit  hH  %\iim\  Avwi  mn  «h  Wm^im^ 


Ml  tHMM  tA  i  WtHK 


^ "%  Thil  W«ihmi\«m  )«  •w«iH^iht  wuh 
MM  sffHMi,  ths  tmiMit^ihrn  )t*\\\t  ^^*\  y^*^ 
n  Ui  Hi  sNvt^l  behii>t(  vvtry  in** 

»*T»^w»e  me  )yi*l  hmm*  nf  \\\*  l«»»w  SM*r» 
Wm*  Ihai  ^l»^y  hrw«|>a|»efm«»\  «*««  lifer  It  hs 
keeps  his  Mr«  ttp^h 

'  bMrnuae  lUrh  talk  Is  h»aitl,  1  would  trtaliy 
apprtclRie  it  if  vnu  as  direttor  of  tht  Pt4* 
trnl  Bureau  of  inveatigatlnn.  wmild  nnswer 
Some  sptcifio  queetlnns  as  to  the  esact  juris* 
diction  and  authority  exercised  by  the  FBI. 
"Yotart  sincerely, 

"Bnr  Anbbsws." 

TKs  atrranoNs  ano  ANswxas 

The  questions  that  were  evolved  and  Mr. 
Hoover's  answers  to  them  follow  in  full: 

Question: 

As  you  know,  some  of  the  Individuals  In 
the  recent  State  Department  Inquiry  have 
complained  that  they  were  not  able  to  learn 
the  nature  of  the  charges  against  them  and 
therefore  were  unable  to  present  a  defense. 
Does  the  FBI  object  to  letting  a  review  board, 
such  hs  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the 
new  loyalty  review  board,  have  access  to  Its 
report  on  an  Individual?  In  other  words, 
would  the  FBI  be  willing  to  have  such  re- 
view boards  confront  an  individual  with 
charges  based  on  the  FBI  report?  Or  would 
there  be  any  limitation  that  the  FBI  would 
have  to  place  on  jiie  use  of  its  files? 

Answer : 

The  FBI  has  been  assigned  the  task  of 
conducting  investigations  under  the  loyalty 
program.  Its  task  Is  clearly  defined  by  the 
Preeldent's  executive  order,  and  It  has  no 
administrative  choice  as  to  what  it  will  do 
or  will  not  do.  Obviously,  there  would  be 
nu  use  to  submit  a  report  unless  its  contents 
can  be  used  While  the  FBI  does  not  ap- 
prove its  reports  being  made  public,  never- 
theless. It  expects  the  contents  of  its  reports 
to  be  used,  and  It  has  no  objection  to  a  loyalty 
hearing  board  confronting  an  Individual  with 
ahaigea  based  upon  the  contents  of  Its  re- 
port. The  President's  executive  order  pro- 
Tides  that  "the  investigating  agency  may 
refuse  to  disclose  the  names  of  confidential 


informantt.  provided  It  fumishee  sulBcient 
Information  about  such  informants  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  requestmg  department  or 
agency  can  make  an  adequate  evaluation  of 
the  Information  furnished  by  them."    •    •    • 

In  each  instance  where  the  real  identity 
of  the  source  of  Informstlon  is  not  disclosed, 
a  representative  of  the  FBI  wUI  be  available 
to  confer  with  other  governmental  offlclals 
or  a  loyalty  hearing  txtard  and  evaluate  the 
source  of  the  information  by  describing  the 
degree  of  reliability.  Insofar  as  is  consistent 
with  national  tciirity.  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  persons  furnishing  information 
will  be  set  forth  in  FBI  reporu. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  loyalty 
hearing  boards  in  presenting  charges,  con- 
ducting hearings,  and  such  procedural  mat- 
ters are  matters  not  within  the  province  of 
the  FBI. 

POLICT   or    PHOTOCRAPRS 

Question.  It  was  recently  disclosed  that  the 
FBI  exhibited  to  a  Federal  employee's  wife  a 
photograph  it  took  of  him  with  another 
woman,    is  this  standard  FBI  procedure? 

Answer.  No.  The  real  facts  in  this  partic- 
ular case  speak  for  themselves.  The  FBI  was 
Informed  by  a  source  whose  reliability  naa 
been  thoroughly  established  that  the  Federal 
employee  in  question  had  been  contacted  by 
a  suspected  espionage  agent  of  a  foreign  bov« 
ernment,  and  In  turn  the  federsi  employee 
h«d  been  \\\  rontact  with  others  who  hsd 
keen  tdeutlAed  hi  nssopiated  with  the  t;um« 
muuui  undeNtouiul  In  WMhlngton  TIM* 
\r^\  h»M<  i\a  (a<ui(»s  but  W\  H¥»ert«l«\  U\s  \lm% 
tity  auil  ssMvuiea  m(  t)\s  r^s«i«l  ttmH^«y«e< 
M  WW  tln\s  WMs  Me  ksHi  uudar  M^l^ttUf  %w* 
yfW^mn    His  lyt'MvlllM  w««  MMmtkHMI 

k<i«(^^  h\  tMilUttU  lU  «  HhlSUNtlVa  WUHMIv  kHi 

\\y^\  ^nmm  It  iiimi  iVMRUHH  \\\  MvA  toy 


ihMhg  Ml  Ml  mnifmt.  Hi  '•^^MUHd  KM 


I^Mtl 


fl  ^MMI  M«ll|l«iM  tt  MM  IM* 


WH^H  M  WitK  tltmVMVMi  l«i»f  in  hU  Ivnms, 
stt  HKrHl  lu<«  Itim  MMt  Shd  Mhlblled  Iht 
plftui^  tn  him  tor  th*  purptHut  nf  aevet^tain* 
lUM  il\s  identity  ot  Ihs  womsn.  His  wits 
Would  never  hsve  knowu  of  the  ssisteiiea  of 
the  picture  had  he  not  iakstt  It  out  nt  the 
sRcnt's  hand  and  wallMi  acNM  the  room  and 
exhibited  it  to  his  wlfs,  who  wsa  tslking  to 
anothtr  agent. 

roLtcT  ON  iNrruTtNa  cmcxs 
Question.  Does  the  FBI  make  security  or 
loyalty  checks  of  an  employee  of  the  State 
Department  or  other  Oovernment  agency  on 
its  own  initiative? 

Answer.  The  President's  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Federal  loyalty  program 
places  a  threefold  respohsibillty  upon  the 
FBI: 

1.  The  fingerprints  of  ail  Federal  em- 
ployees are  searched  through  the  Identifica- 
tion files  of  the  FBI.  which  contain  more 
than  105.000,000  sets  of  fingerprint  impres- 
sions. If  identified,  data  furnished  the  FBI 
by  law-enforcement  and  other  offlcial  agen- 
cies is  then  forwarded  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  in  turn  to  the  employing 
agency. 

2.  The  namev  of  all  Federal  employees  are 
checked  through  the  administrative  and  in- 
vestigative flics  of  the  PBI.  In  the  event  of 
derogatory  information  revealed,  it  is  fur- 
nished the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  In 
turn  to  the  employing  agency. 

3.  In  the  event  the  name,  when  checked 
through  nur  files.  Is  Identified  with  Informa- 
tion pointing  to  activities  of  a  disloyal  nature 
under  the  terms  of  the  President's  Executive 
order,  then  the  case  Is  referred  to  the  field 
service  of  the  FBI  for  a  full  Investigation. 
This  same  procedure  l^:  followed  upon  receipt 
of  a  complaint  indicating  disloyal  activities. 

In  each  case  Investigated  by  the  PBI  there 
must  be  a  real  substantial  basis  for  the  Inves- 
tigation. In  other  words.  FBI  agents  do  not 
start  an  Investigation  on  their  own  lultiattre. 


There  must  first  be  the  presentation  of  la- 
formation  or  a  complaint  which,  if  sstalK 
llshed.  would  come  within  the  directive  set 
forth  in  the  President's  Executive  order. 
When  such  information  is  received  the  FBI 
has  no  alternative  but  to  investigate.  It  is 
merely  carrying  out  the  instructions  set  out 
in  the  Executive  order. 

At  the  same  time  the  case  is  aligned  for 
Investigation,  a  summary  of  the  allegation  is 
furnished  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
transmittal  to  the  employing  agency. 

psocEDtmx  m  making  chxcxs 

Question.  What  is  the  procedure  used  t>y 
PBI  agents  in  checking  the  loyalty  or  secu- 
rity record  of  an  individual? 

Answer.  The  Investigation  in  each  case  is 
determined  largely  by  the  nature  of  the  alle- 
gations. The  first  step  is.  of  course,  to  defi- 
nitely establish  whether  the  allegation  ap- 
plies to  the  specifically  named  Oovernment 
employee.  Prom  that  point  on  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  checking  every  source  of  information 
to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  alle- 
gation The  overwhelming  majority  of  Oov- 
ernment employees  sre  honest,  loyal  Ameri- 
can cltirens.  and  based  upon  past  experience 
I  know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  complaints 
or  allegations  will  bs  found  to  be  without 
basis  tn  fact, 

In  making  thsae  Investigations  apeelsl 
agenta  of  the  FW  are  lustrueted  to  limit  iheir 
questions  to  the  allt|atl«M  snd  to  do  svary< 
thins  wiUim  ihpir  |K)ww  to  svold  fiMiiivi 
•u«|iwHiii  u^M^  SIX  innoeant  fHm%\  vm* 
l»i«yes  lA  Ht9i^  iniarvlfw  the  atMl  It  li« 
«iru»is4(  la  ai^lMi  )il«  sml^nllsii  m  tM 

W\*  Vi^*{S\\  |M|«fV|»w1Hl  will  dilMW  \\vn  t\s  H 

\\\^s  Umiim  \s\  ai\  iHMtMsisfv  Viifw'iMH«H4y« 
Itm  nw^  ¥%\  M«aH^ 

IHI(VII*«  WlVflhH  lllg  iMttlll  IHttI  UtMIM 

tr  giiir  M^iMiltMt  iw  ii  MMf  tap  wit* 

r  Uv  H«i  vlaim  to  iwtaltlkHUy  tw  tte 
lilt  W»  ait  s  inimsn  tmtaiiitsUon  «nd  m 
r«n  msfet  mutsktt.  ana  when  w«  do  t 
want  to  know  abnut  th«:n  shd  to  take  ttspi 
lo  ll^eure  that  the  samt  miatakes  srt  not 
made  again.  Wa  always  rheek  on  allegations 
of  impropar  eanduet  on  the  part  of  cur 
RR«nts.  but  It  Is  smsttng  to  me  how  easy  It 
is  for  some  people  to  make  charges  and  how 
unwilling  they  are  to  preeent  facts  to  authen- 
ticate their  chargee. 


iro 


or  rai  agsnts 


Question.  How  many  agenta  does  the 
FBI  have  In  Washington  to  use  on  such 
asslgnmenta?  How  many  agenta  In  all  does 
the  FBI  have? 

Answer.  We  have  leas  than  3.800  special 
agenta  in  the  FBI  who  are  required  to  in- 
vestlgata  violations  of  some  120  Federal 
laws  In  the  entire  United  States  and  in  Ita 
tarritories.  In  addition  to  investigating  vio- 
lations of  some  120  Federal  laws,  which  last 
year  resulted  tn  11,812  convictions,  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  candidates 
for  appointments  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Federal  Judgeships.  United  States  at- 
torneys. United  States  marshals,  and.  like- 
wise, we  make  6.C00  applicant-type  investi- 
gations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
each  month. 

We  have  less  than  200  special  agenta  es- 
stgned  to  handle  all  types  and  classes  in 
Washington. 

I,  of  course,  am  cognizant  of  many  of  the 
wild  rumors  that  are  being  circulated  con- 
cerning the  Federal  employee  loyalty  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  betore  we  had  made  a  single 
investigation  and,  in  fact,  before  the  program 
was  even  under  way,  an  item  appeared  In  a 
national  news  magazine  that  FBI  agents 
were  getting  people  out  of  t>ed  at  night  to 
quia  them  on  their  loyalty.  This  was  abso- 
lutely untrue. 

The  folly  of  the  impression  aUegedly  «s* 
Istlng  in  some  minds  that  Washington  and 
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dtlM  19  nmrming  with  FBI  •gmtm 
.  .._  by  the  fttmpl*  fact   tbat  tbarm 
<  me  Bp«ckal  «Kent  (or  mytrf  87,000  ptf' 
Um  UnlUd  8ut«. 


BAcn  or  utQuntn 
Quest  ion.  Wbmt  art  Um  ttandtrdt  govtm- 
Ing  Mht  tber  tbe  FBI  wlU  or  wiU  not  make  an 


Tbeae  are  clearly  defined  In  Um 
;*a  Kxecuttve  order.  The  order  pro- 
vide* ik  "on  all  tb«  cTtdeace.  reaaoiiablt 
ground  I  exUt  for  belief  that  the  perBon  In- 
tolTed  •  disloyal  to  the  OcTemment  of  the 
Istates."  then  the  Individual  la  un- 
for  federal  cmptoyment  Actlvltlea 
laClana  which  art  raosldered  in  ca- 
dMoyalty  art  cltarty  enumerated 
President,  aa  follova: 
A.  Sibotage,  espionage,  or  attempts  or 
prtpitntlons  therefor,  or  knowingly  asaoci- 
stlBf  ylth  spies  or  saboteurs. 

;  or  sedition  or  advocacy  thwtof . 


toy  the 


tag  to 
Unltad 


C.  hi  lvoc«ey  of  revolution  at  force  or  vto- 
Itnee  i  o  alter  the  constitutional  form  of 
governinent  of  the  Dnited  8l»t>i. 

D.  Ii  tentlonal.  unauthortao*  tftadoeure  to 
•ay  pe  ton.  tmder  circumstances  which  may 
Indtaftti  dlaloyalty  to  the  United  States,  of 
doeas  nts  or  information  of  a  confidential 
or  mem  nibltc  character  obtained  by  the  per- 

Ing  the  disclosure  as  a  result  at  his 
lent    by    tb«    Oovemment    ot    the 
Unitad  States. 

B.  Prforming  or  attempting  to  parform 
his  du^  tea.  or  otherwise  acting,  so  as  to  serve 
tha  tBi  umu  ot  anoUMT  fovemment  In  pref- 
te  the  tnterceta  of  the  United  States. 
P.  II  imbcrshlp  In.  sfllllatlon  with,  or  sym- 
pathttl  e  aandation  with  any  foreign  or  do- 
msBlld  orgasliatlon.  association,  movement. 
grotip  I  r  eooMnatton  oT  parsons,  dmtgnafrt 
by  tiM  Uttorney  Oatmal  aa  totalltartaa.  Paa- 
elat,  Ovmmunlst.  or  •ohftanlw.  or  as  hrving 
I  s  policy  ot  advoeamt  or  approving 
tba  eofimtaalon  of  acta  of  foret  or  violence 
to  den  '  other  persona  their  nghU  under  the 
ODOatl  utlon  of  the  United  Statea.  or  aa  seek- 
alter  the  form  of  government  of  the 
States  by  unconstitutional  means. 


lileraotioMJ  EcoMwe  Stabifity 


,. 


TDJSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HO  i.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 


In  tiM 


•U  ita 


or 


W  TH  (  8SNATS  (^  THB  UNFTBD  8TATSS 

yondaM.  Nooemtm  24.  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President.  I 
lous  consent  to  have  printed 
Appendix  of  tbc  Rscoro  an  ad- 
tj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treacury 
dellvei  ed  In  New  York,  on  November  30. 
before  the  NatkmaJ  Industrial 
Confei  vnc«  BoMtL 
The  t  belnff  no  objection,  the  address 
01  dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
as  fol  9ws: 

Worlp  War  n  proved  conclusively  that  no 

hMob.  nor  any  narrow  group  of  na- 

aa  ba  ■atf^caBctant.    Today,  nattanal 

and  pffograau    .  hlch  do  not  give  t«U 

to  thia  fast  aaBBOt  bt  sound  in 

I  afftettiw  la 

with 
wttb  all  ll»  mcttoal  aad 
iav4  abttitiw  of  Ita         ______ 

tlawt  i  i  grow  and  puigrst  aatMbatorUy  by 

toa 
of 
maintain  oar 
witbout  lataraattanal 
aiaMllty. 


Ilkla  DMaOag  oC   year   eoDferenee 
takea  plaea  at  a  ttmt  when  the  people  of 
United  Statea  art  approaching  far-reachl 
decUlona  affecting  the  sconcnnlc  and  flni 
eua  future  cf  the  NaUon. 

In   making  tbaae  determinations. 
duty  aware  of  tba  tatavy  cost  of  govemz 
today.    IleetlBg  tba  high  cost  of  governi 
la  a  matter  of  grave  moment  to  every 
dlTldoal   American.     But   I   believe    that 
dlimwlnn   on  this  subject  could  m(  re 
proprtataly  tw  tsrmad  "meeting  the  high 
of  civllteatlon."    For.  In  the  face  of 
world  developments,  meeting  the  higb 
of  government  la  nothing  less  than  defraj 
the  cost  of  freedom  and  security  and 
tinned  well-being. 

I  particularly  welcome  the  opportt 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  aspects  of 
financial  and  economic  slttiatlon  In  ita 
tlon  to  present-day  Inues. 

Wt  art  Incztrlcably  Ued  up  with  the 
of  wtattrn  Kurope  and  other  nations  of 
world.  Wt  could  not  escape  the  results 
would  follow  world  chaos.  We  know, 
larly  from  our  war  experience,  how 
dependent  nations  are  today.  We  wit 
wide  restrictions  to  our  own  prodi 
capacity  when,  at  the  t>eglnning  of  the 
war.  the  United  States  was  ctit  off  from 
supply  at  strategic  and  critical  mat 
from  other  parts  of  the  wcrld.  We 
laarited.  too.  both  during  and  after  the 
the  imperative  nead  other  nations  have 
American  goods. 

War  disrupted  and  destroyed  many 
tiaJ  industrial  areas  of  the  world  econc 
leaving  many  nations  looking  to  ua  for 
and  tools  and  technical  knowledge  to 
the  damagea. 

Although  2  years  hiivt  passed  since 
war.  the  devaatatlon  wrought  was  of 
enormity    that   dangeroua    resultant   cot 
tk>ns  art  yet  a  long  way  trcm  correction 

Weighing  our  ftapoaaibUlty  and  our 
tty  to  aid  the  raaatobUabment  of  world 
oeilca.  we  should.  In  light  of  our  expei 
make  a   carefxil   Inventory   of   these 
which  the  world  needs  from  us  now  as 
anced  against  the  products  which  we  i 
tram  other  natlona. 

In  many  fields  Amcrlean  bMlastry  wc 
aufler  materially  if  we  could  not  obtain 
tata  aaantlal  products  or  their 
raw  matarlals  from  abroad. 

Crude  rubber,  copper.  tMuxlte.  le^ 
ganeat.  and  sine  are  examples  of  Im^.rts 
dlsfwoaabto  to  tis  in  the  manufacture 
variety  of  producta. 

Certain  strategic  Items,  such  aa  Indi 
Mmmnntim     ssbeatos.    ooTdagt    fibers, 
graphite,  qtiinlne.  and  the  like,  are 
produced  outside  our  own  country.    Wl 
tbec-  our  civilian  and  military  necda 
not  be  sulBelently  met. 

Coffee  and  sugar  art  Important  exam| 
of  imporu  which  affect  intimately  the 
of  the  average  American. 

On  the  othtr  aide  of  the  picture  fc 
fm^«i*r  art  in  vMal  aaad  of  American  gc 
Ooimtrlts  torn  by  war  nttd  supplies  to 
place  capital  goods  destroyed   and   to 
vide  foodstuffa  which  formerly  they 
grew     themselvaa.       Bven     Latin-Aaerl 
ooantrtea.  which,  like  us.  did  not  suffer 
jUjtli  a!  davaaution  at  booM.  have  bean 
aUa  dvlBg  Hid  alaca  the  war  to 

The  Bxiropean  altuaUon  la  aipastally 

of  living  have  bttn  critically 
over  a  large  part  of  Bxirope. 
bard  wtntar  of  last  year  did  much  to 
tbt  altoaUon  woraa. 

ItMl  abortagta  mn 
1  Soropa.  particiilarly  so  In 
Auatrta.  and  Italy. 

It  of  prodnctl 

than  expected. 
Goal  prodwctloB.  depaodaat  mainly  on  1 
land  and  Oennany,  haa  baan  drastically 

trom    1 


to  meet  the  barest 

.'  of  foreign  eschanga. 
taterlals  tiava  also  had 
aplca  are  numerous 
lack  of  wool,  cotton, 
rise   to  the  general 
stricted  steel   avail- 
of   rolling  stock,  va- 
in general— leas  than 
nbcr   to   the  slowing 
ew  construction. 
tncy  with  which  mea- 
lleve  these  conditions 
ted  In  otir  future  in- 
fttlona. 

for    example,    would 

Qntributlon  to  restor- 

le  to  private  channels. 

[go  a  lung  way  toward 

le  discriminatory  gov- 

prevaiis  in  certain 

suffered  in  times 

I  in  the  allocation  of 

ilnatlon   of   exchange 

complex  relationships 

ccntrol.    It  has  been 

lobjectlves  of  our  for- 

the  last  14  years  to 

riers  and  to  eliminate. 

Id  trade  disadvantages 

and  American  labor. 

tcovery  la  aaaentlal  to 

Dvery  program,  which 
consideration  by  the 

^n  cooperative  effort  of 
1  tries  and  upon  the 
ivallable  to  such  coun« 

I  commodities  and  serv- 

kot  provide   for  them- 

ler  which  this  foreign 
that  the  participating 
le  most  of  their  own 
Ike  the  most  eflacUvt 
Inited  SUtca. 
^d  program,  which  pro- 
led  food  and  fuel  dur- 
er.  and  the  long  range 
provides    for    tangible 
with  a  full  reallza- 
|our  own  reaotirces  art 

and  wtthln  our 

^ted  to  taking  an  active 

of  the  world  be- 

tl  >      .  we  recognize  the 

nations,     because     wt 

continue  In  our  own 

the  rest  of  the  world 

Bttled  condition,  and 

rmined.  to   the  fuUeat 

about  a  atable  world 

Itbar  Suropt  nor  the 
raatora  interna  ilonal 
our  own  aubillty. 
Ited  Statea  la  enjoying 
[activity  in  lU  hiatory. 
iitK-ng  amailng  records 
mant.  In  national 
-  ~rs.  we  will  ha 
..rselvaa.  much 
1  If  we  do  not  l:cep 
|i-i  We  must  assure  a 
>vernment.  Wa  Biuat 
fiscal  integrity, 
lat  a  great  many  p 
ittao.  TI) 
of  liM«  r«l>tancf  by 
ion  without  regartl  to 

[Ttaaaurj.  I  must  con- 
f  advocate  tbe  poUcj  of 
renuea  to  meet  cunent 
It  steady  liquidaUoa 

closed  lU  last 
lus  for  the  first  tuna 
ly  during  this  prtsent 


period  of  prosperity,  we  shotild  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  with  adequate  provlalon  for 
debt  reduction. 

It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  although  our 
public  debt  has  been  materially  reduced  from 
its  peak.  It  Etlll  remains  at  the  staggering 
figure  of  •258.OOO.0O0.000. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
contract  between  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  this  country.  Oovemment  bonds 
are  held  by  Individuals,  by  Insurance  com- 
panies, by  banks,  by  educational  and  chari- 
table foundations.  We  must  not  weaken 
public  confidence  in  Government  obligations 
by  ignoring  our  debt  at  a  time  when  we 
should  reduce  It. 

I  want  to  mal:e  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  tax  reduction.  I  believe  tax 
reduction  feasible  and  proper  after  we  have 
met  certain  necessary  prerequisite  obliga- 
tions. I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
before  deciding  on  tax  reductions  the  Con- 
gi—  should  first  consider  foreign  aid  within 
a  balanced  budget:  second,  adequate  debt 
reduction:  and.  third,  equitable  tax  revision. 
When  these  three  necessary  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken  consideration  of  equitable 
tax  reduction  would  he  in  order. 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  has  placed  be- 
fore the  rtpproprlate  ciiiigiawlnnal  commit- 
tees a  detailed  study  of  vartooa  tax  Issues. 

I  should  like  to  mention  here  certain  of 
these  fields  in  which  the  Treaatiry  feels  par- 
ticular consideration  is  warranted  In  devising 
a  sensible  postwar  tax  structure. 

Over  the  years,  tbe  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Watlnn  demanded  a  comparable  increase  of 
gevammentai  services,  which  in  turn  made 
it  necaaaary  to  seek  additional  sources  of 
tax  revenue  Much  of  the  existing  tax  sys- 
tem was  enacted  during  critical  periods  of 
depsasaion  and  war.  and  consequently,  cer- 
tain tnequitiea  have  become  Imbedded  in  the 
tax  structure. 

For  example,  excise  taxes  should  be  re- 
vised, particularly  those  that  bear  substan- 
tially on  business  coats,  or  that  tend  to  be 
pyramided,  or  are  overly  regressive  in  the 
process  of  shifting  the  tax  on  to  constraiers. 

The  corporate  tax  structure  has  a  number 
of  important  areas  for  consideration  in  addi- 
tion to  matters  of  rates. 

Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  so-caUed  double  taxation  of 
dividends. 

■eonomlc  constderatlons  must  be  given  to 
problams  of  small  business. 

The  role  of  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes 
should  be  strengthened  by  better  integration 
of  the  estate  tax  with  the  gift  tax.  and  of 
both  with  the  Income  tax. 

Individual  Income  tax  ehould  be  revised 
to  provide  a  method  for  treating  family  in- 
come on  a  uniform  basis  In  all  States. 

Postwar  tax  revision  should  also  strive  to 
make  some  contribution  to  Federal-State 
tax  coordination. 

Substantial  technical  adjustmenu  in  the 
present  law  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
smoothing  the  relationship  between  Uxpayer 
and  Oovemment.  providing  equity,  promot- 
tag  aiaipllclty  for  taxpayers,  and  easing  ad- 
■tfBMratlon   for   the  Government. 

But  I  would  call  to  y^nr  attention  that  In 
making  many  of  the  needed  tax  adjtistments 
to  correct  Inequities,  we  will  incur  a  sub- 
■tantial  loss  of  revenue.  Until  such  time  as 
we  determine  the  extent  of  this  net  loss,  we 
should  not  be  too  hasty  in  using  up  our  mar- 
gin of  surplus  In  a  general  tax  reduction  that 
ailght  make  Impossible  thcaa  vitally  ncces- 
lary  adjustments. 

The  creation  of  a  sound  postwar  tax  sys- 
tem Is  a  much  more  compler  matter  than 
the  arbitrary  revision  of  rates. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  summarlae  the 
elements  of  a  fiacal  and  tax  policy  calculated. 
In  my  belief,  to  have  the  maabBum  aalutary 
effect  upon  our  domaatlc  aoonawy  at  this 
atage.  and  upon  tba  carrying  out  of  ottr  oMl- 
.  to  pramota  world  paaea  and  rteovtry. 


We  must  maintain  revenues  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  finance  our  interim  relief  and  ulti- 
mate European  recovery -program  commit- 
ments within  the  framework  of  a  budget, 
not  only  balanced  but  with  a  surplus  devoted 
to  public-debt  reduction. 

We  must  eliminate  the  inequities,  incon- 
sistencies, complexities,  and  unproductive 
elements  of  present-day  tax  laws. 

We  can  thus  maintain  a  sound,  prudent, 
fiscal  position. 

When  we  talk  of  the  high  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment, we  must  remember  all  these  foregoing 
considerations. 

But  to  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  operating 
our  Government,  we  must  add  the  other  ex- 
penditures of  Government,  namely:  main- 
taining national  defense  to  prevent  World 
War  ni;  provision  for  our  veterans  of  all 
wars;  paying  Interest  on  our  present  debt, 
which  was  largely  created  by  World  War  II; 
our  present  commitments  for  International 
finance  which  grew  out  of  events  of  World 
War  n:  tax  refunds;  social-security  commit- 
ments: and  the  maintaining  of  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

The  President  earnestly  endeavored  to  cut 
the  budget  last  year.  His  work  was  so  ef- 
fective that  the  Congress  found  It  Impossible 
to  reduce  materially  his  submitted  estimate 
of  necessary  Government  expenditures. 

Whether  or  not  the  expenditures  of  the 
Oovemment  can  be  greatly  reduced  this  com- 
ing year  in  the  face  of  present  world  condi- 
tions Is  a  problem  to  which  the  President 
and  his  administration  have  t)een  and  are 
giving  careful  consideration  and  study. 

But  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  study, 
we  must  face  the  cold  fact  that  In  this  tran- 
sition period,  our  costs  of  Government  are 
necessarily  going  to  be  high. 

It  will  take  the  cooperation  and  forbear- 
ance of  all  our  people  and  all  elements  of  our 
national  life  to  meet  the  challenge  of  main- 
taining our  obligations  while  striving  always 
to  reduce  as  rapidly  as  Is  prudent  the  total 
coat  of  operating  our  Government, 


Lowering  the  Cost  of  GoTemment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or    MAITLAND 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  27, 1947,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  fMr.  O'ConobI  delivered  an 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress in  Boston,  Mass..  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General. 
Becausr  a  portion  of  the  address  related 
to  the  necessity  for  tax  reform  and  the 
coordination  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  the 
various  levels  of  goveminent.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
portion    of    the    address    by    Ssnator 

O'CONOR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LOWBBINO  THX  COST  OF  COVEBNMKMT 

(By  Senator  Bxnar  R.  OXXjmob) 

We  have  heard,  from  time  to  time,  sugges- 
tions and  even  strong  declarations  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  dual  State-Federal  aspect  of  our 
Oovemment  has  been  otrtmoded.  and  that 
the  changed  governmental  necessities  of 
these  times  demand  rather  a  strong  centrai- 
ised  govonment,  where  all  important  mat* 


ters,  including  tax  and  fiscal  aflairs,  would 
be  handled  from  Washington. 

B\'en  a  ctirsory  study  of  th-  American  war 
effort  in  World  War  H,  parUcularly  in  the 
initial  phase  of  that  conflict.  wUl  refute  any 
contentions  that  the  SUtes  bave  ouUlved 
their  usefulness. 

In  the  hanr^lng  of  Internal  defense,  in  tha 
establishment  of  rationing  of  sugar  and  rub- 
ber and  other  matters  most  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  war  plai«  and.  in- 
deed, throughout  the  long  years  of  that  co- 
lossal conflict  continuing  evidence  was  given 
of  the  powerful  adapUblllty  of  State  gov- 
ernments to  meet  quickly  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arose  In  the  various  localities. 

There  la  no  time  here  to  develop  this  tha- 
sls,  nor  is  there  need,  I  believe,  to  .-dduce  the 
many  points  of  evidence  that  could  be 
brought  forward  to  sut>stantiate  the  claim 
that  America  is  strong  prlmarUy  because  of 
the  combined  strength  of  the  46  SUtes. 

As  we  attempt  to  go  back  to  full  peaoe- 
time  administration  In  the  States,  howawv. 
It  becomes  clear  that  one  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  has  always  been  among  the  top 
State  and  local  worries,  has  been  aggravated 
sharply  since  the  war's  end.  That  Is  tha 
matter  of  financing.  The  coat  of  State  and 
local  government  has  Increased  tremendous- 
ly. Not  only  iS  there  a  backed -up  demand 
for  expansion  of  all  the  physical  facilities  of 
education,  health,  transportation,  and  the 
like,  but  people  everywhere  bave  had  their 
thinking  changed  with  regard  to  what  they 
should  expect  nom  government  so  that  their 
demands  now  far  outstrip  the  adequacy  ol 
prewar  tax  revenues  to  finance  them. 

As  a  result,  we  face  the  IneviUble  fact  that 
to  keep  the  SUtes  and  mtinlclpalities  and 
counties  functioning  on  a  satisfactory  baais. 
ways  must  be  found  to  lessen  tbe  over  aU 
financial  burden  of  our  dtlaens. 

The  taxpayer  is  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  tbe  fact  that  he  is  now  a  very  sub- 
stantial contributor  to  the  project  of  govern- 
ment, whereas  not  so  many  years  ago  his  pay- 
ment, by  way  of  taxea.  were  minimum  and 
the  ninmber  of  taxes  he  paid  was  limited.  He 
now  finds  that  his  total  taxes  require  hhn  to 
work  one  day  out  of  three  for  government 
and  that  countless  hours  are  required  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  accounting  and  the 
preparation  and  fUlng  of  multitudinous  re- 
ports. He  is  and  haa  a  right  to  be  seriously 
Interested  in  seeing  that  tax  administration 
be  efficient,  thorough,  and  economic. 

No  one  contemplating  the  number  of  taxes 
levied  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
vast  army  of  tax  collectors.  Inspectors,  agents, 
and  Investigators  can  avoid  questioning  such 
a  great,  cumbersome,  inefficient  organisation. 
Government  Inefficiency  and  waste  \b  placing 
a  direct  burden  on  each  taxpayer  every  day 
of  his  life. 

Confronting  this  situation,  after  having 
labored  for  8  years  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  revenue  col- 
lection system,  and  having  witnessed  the  ef- 
forU  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  rewrite 
the  tax  code  with  an  idea  of  simplification, 
I  have  felt  the  obligation  of  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  an  ImmedlaU  and  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  whole  national  sysUm  of 
revenue  collection,  with  an  idea  of  simpllfi- 
caUon.  of  elimination  of  overlapping  and 
duplicating  personnel,  and  development  of 
a  more  busii^esslike  tax  system. 

It  la  common  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
definite  revenue  plan  which  runs  through 
the  whole  system  of  tax  levy  and  tax  collec- 
tion. The  whole  awkward  affair  Is  cimply  a 
creature  of  the  developing  necessities  of  an 
expanding  Government.  It  Is  a  complete 
hodge-podge  of  devices  adopted  frcan  time  to 
time  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  have  arisen. 
Each  new  Ux  brought  with  It  the  machinery 
for  lU  collection.  It  would  be  bad  enougb  If 
this  meant  only  that  Washingtonwaa  over- 
pin  with  Oovemment  employees  where. 
tuMler  dUTerent  bureaus  and  dMstonc.  atant* 
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KTouo  here  todav.    Here  certainly  is  evidence       oeeds  a  htmdred  million  dollars  «  yasj*.    That 
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ptrlsrmlnff  tli*  mum  taak   and  botn- 

btfdtnf  t  M  MflM  UMpujtn  with  tb«  •am* 

lA.    AMtod  to  that,  tt  ha* 

'  to  dCTrtop  field 

until  tba  aT« 

_  tfe*  f««llng  that  tb«  Oovani- 

»t  li  b&tBd  hla  desk  watching  0mrj  mov* 
(and  \M  lavatflaf  mmj  lack  of  h!a 
■ton.  and  la 


t 


kta  to  •«•«•  hli  liffBl 

.^ Mo  psMotle  ettiMB 

wanta  to  ihirk  Mi  oJUfthm  to  tb*  Oovvrn- 
ni«nt  B<  th«  mmm  tokan  tlM  avaraffa  baat- 
■Hii^aa  doea  not  want  to  ha  Tiew«d  aa  a 
crtmiBal  ir  a  dafraudar  of  hU  OoTcrnment 
m«rcJy  bicauae  It  la  utterly  Impoaalbla  (or 
any  prlvitta  tndlTtdual.  without  ezienslTa 
aehooltng  in  the  sraelalty  of  taxation  to  un- 
^■•tand   ]uBt   what  ara  hla  ohUcationa  to 

In  thia  iltnatloa  tt  la  laparatlTe  that  Oor- 
erament  mmadUtaly  aat  about  the  buainaaa 
of  pottlB  I  Ita.  bouaa  la  ordar.  A  cocnplete 
ptetura  a  lould  ba  davalopad  whftcb  will  Uat 
arary  taj  leTlad  by  tha  Ooramment.  th* 
aourca  turn  which  It  la  dcrtvad.  and  the 
method  (t  lu  coUectlon.  Pram  tlila  atudy 
tlMt*  aha  iM  taamtflBtaly  iliialrjp  tha  dupii- 
itllfM  1  bat  feow  ailM.  TMa  can  be  the 
ground  ^  crk  for  the  taak  of  atmpllflcattcn. 
To  thL  taak  there  ahould  ba  devoted  th* 
feast  bra  na  In  the  country,  the  kind  of 
bnUas  VI  ar*  aceuatomad  to  call  buainaaa 
It  manlfaatly  cannot  ba  the  aca- 
pr  Ktuct  of  theorlata  who  have  had  no 
^rlth  the  taak  of  develofklng  revenue 
Which  tlie  OoTemmant  takaa  In  taxation, 
■■retofoi  a  tb*  taak  haa  almply  been  to  amaM 
what  moey  tba  Oovamment  needa  and 
ttaCB  laai  a  It  to  bailBMa.  Induauy.  and  com- 
pare* to  daectop  a  way  to  pay  thU  money 
without  Eclnc  out  of  buataaM.  Thla  ayatem 
cannot  <  ontlnue  too  long  bacauaa  It  has 
wltbta  K  aikough  dynamite  to  blow  up  our 
laittart  aBoaomlc  order 

Tb*  pi  }bl«m.  however,  doea  not  end  at  thU 
polat.    ^  rhUe  th*  Federal  ayatem  haa  been 
~  rtog  saw  avanuea  not 

to  ba  a  proper  field  for 

tt.  the  State  and  municipal  gov* 
ttl  bav*  gone  on  apac*.  It  haa  Inevl- 
tobly  tol  MMMd  that  the  ooaU  of  theae  gov- 
ernment 1  have  rlaen  and  tba  tax  neceaaltlea 
have  foil  jwed.  Tha  Stat*  government  In  the 
aacoodarr  poaltlon  and  tba  aranlctpal  gov- 
ernment In  tb*  tartlary  psilHiHi  bav*  found 
almoat  vary  touroa  of  tax  revenue  pre- 
empted »y  tb*  FaOaial  Oovamment  ao  that 
tbey  in  turn  have  been  forced  to  reeort  to 
davtcia  ablch  have  reeultcd  too  often  in 
op  tariff  walla  btwaan  ttatea.  be- 
«)ttaa.  and  betwean  eountiea.     Thu 

^ ■aliiaw  effect  upon 

tnter«tal|»  eonlty  and  tntaraut* 
It  haa  w  ithln  it  the  g«nlUB  for  tba 
UOB  of  I  dual  fedemllaan. 

IB  tba  light  of  th*  btig*  total  of  govarti- 
mental  <  ipandlturm  which  face  the  varloua 
IsvalB  of  gmwamant.  Mm*  auowt  that  tbU 
liMdttittHwIwNteaitf  toiMtlao.  On  tba 
wntrary  bowever.  I  btUato  that  tb*  vary 
batur*  ( f  th*  demanda  ipoa  car  aeoaomy 
for  tb*  Bupport  of  the  octopwa  wbtch  our 
govanftamui  Uxing  and  maudlin  ayatem 
haa  con  a  to  raaembla  make  It  incumbent 
upon  ali  rmponalble  ottdala  of  government 
to  mum  B*  mot*  doaely  than  ever  the  de- 
ipon  government  and  llkewiae  the 
utUkaad  to  ralae  and  apend  the  reve- 
BtHa.  t  aly  thoa  mm  tba  aam  totoT  ol  tos 
mcmafB  m  eantroOad  «MI  mivlB0i  aCbetod  on 
behalf  o '  the  taxpayer. 

Plzat.  let  11*  dlacuaa  some  meana  toward 
tfc%  y«r]  daalrabla  objectiv*  of  tax  reduction. 
Aa  indlv  dual  cltlsena.  each  one  of  ua  la  aub- 
JMt  to  t  Iple  taxation,  at  th*  v«ry  leaat.  We 
bav*  oui  Vadnral  taxea.  ow  Btato  taxaa.  and 
our  oott  ity  or  munlctpal  team,  or  pomlbly 
taotb.  i  ara  yaa  bav*  b  plekar*  of  tb*  aama 
loM  taipayar  b*iia«  prayed  opon  by  tbr** 
or  poaatUly  tour  tax-«oll*ctlon  ayatcma.  each 
with  Ita  laparau  f  oro*  of  tax  collector*  who** 


maintenance    muat    come   out   <tf   the 
reeeipCa. 

p^vtbermore.  In  not  a  few  tnatanees    two 

or  mar*  of  thoae  tax-collection  ayatcmB  op- 

*rat*  within  th*  aama  field.     Incom*  taxea 

arc  one  example  of  thla.     The  Uqvior  tax  la 

another,  tobacco  levlca  atlll  another,  and  the 

hat  could  be  lengthened  eonalderably.    It  all 

adds  up  to  vaat  annryaito*  for  the  tazpayl 

dtlaan.  plua  the  afaaobiia  ■Momity  o< 

Ing  him  for  considerably  moi 

required  were  It  not  for  the  hi  _ 

tlon  armle*  which  muat  be  malatotead. 

In  preparing  my  biannual  budget*  for 

entatton  to  tba  Marybmd  Lagtalatur*.  I 

alwaya  lmpr*aa*d  bf  tb*  ahaurdlty  of 

•cramble  batwaan  various  leveU  of  goi 

ment  for  tax  money*.    One  of  the  firat  Int 

eau  I  had  on  going  to  WariHacton  waa 

help  to  clarify  thU  unfortonato  eondlt 

throtigh   Senate  Joint   Reaolutlon    00. 

aome  piogram  baa  been  made  In  this 

tlon.    Tb*  HBttattal  Nonpartluai  Tax-Sti 

Commlaalon    which    would    be    mtabUt* 

under  thla  reaoluUon  would  provide  a 

tlon-wlde  effort  to  aacertaln  }urt  wbere 

how  tho  tax  moneya  of  the  PMaral.  Stat 

and    local    governmcnta    are    being 

Once   theae   facU  were  aaaembled   and 

►  Commlaalon  In  lU  report  to  the  Preal^ 

and  to  Congrem  had  made  lu  recommex 

Uona.  It  would  be  poaalhia  to  correct  dupli 

md  waateful  metbodv     With  the  . 

Vaderal-Stoto  Aacal  authority  a* 

•upervlBvy  afency.  it  would  then  b* 

by  legMatloa  to  divide  tax  sourom 

the  vaitoOB  levels  of  government  much 

equttobly  than  at  preaent.  and  with  rest 

Ing  great  economy.     I  am  highly  gratified 

ba   privUeged   to   play  aome  amali    part 

these  worth-while  eaideavora. 

While  Qrmly  ronvlncad  that  such  an  oi 
all  study  and  reallocation  of  Ux  acurcca 
abaolutely  neceaaary.  I  am  not  aonvtnc 
hovMver.  that  corrections  In  praaant  Ux 
aqulUea.  and  much-needed  tax  reductl 
along  certain  Unas,  need  wait  the  com] 
tlon  of  such  a  study. 

There   are   tab  ladaattona  which  can 
achieved,    perbapa  gradually,    but   cert 
beginning  ImmedUtely      Just   as   the   II 
Federal  budget  showed   aome  reduction 
projected    expendlturea    over    the    prei" 
year.  ao.  I  beUeve.  wUl   the  1»48  and 
ceedlEg   budgets   continue   to   reflect 
tlonal  mvlnga  each  year.     At  least  part 
theae  mvti^p  M)o«ld  be  paaacd  on  to 
taxpayer,  in  aeveral  ways. 

Plrat.  there  muat  be  a  redtKUon  in  ln< 
taaea.     By  auch  relief  persona  In  the 
Income  brackeu  would  be  enabled  better 
meet  the  higher  eoeta  of  living  now  pret 
Ing      gacoBdly.  thoa*  wboae  Inoomea.  - 
ning  tato  laigar  flguraa.  r*a*et  tb*  r« 
of  bualnrsa  Ingenuity  and  Industrial  ent 
prise,  must  be  permitted  to  retain  a  lai 
ahare  of  their  earnlnm  io  tbat  there  - 
be  Incentive  to  expand  protable  bualni 
and  to  tnitlato  new  cnterprtam.  all  of  whl 
will  i«dound  to  the  intereat  of  the  worr 
and  ultimately  reault  In  Increased   retv 
to  tb*  rMaral  Tr*aaury. 

At   th*  aam*   tlm*.  the  Federal   Goi 
ment   can    mak*   a   beginning   toward 
proper  reallocation  of  tax  aoivem  by  r 
drawing,   either    Immediately   or   gradi 
from  certain  flelda  of  taxaUon  Which 
properly  belong  to  the  Statea  and  to 
fofvemmenu.    Tbar*  waa  gHMral  agr**i 
aatong  the  conf  erawam  at  tb*  Matm  an 
Coogreaa  In  the  first  tax  coordination  c<mf« 
anc*  at   Chicago  last   month   tbat   gaaoll 
taxation   should   t>e  left  to  the  States 
localltlea.  because  upon  them  reata  the 
marj  raaponalblllty  for  oonstructlon  of  1 
ways  and  streeta.    Further,  the  Statea 
In  the  field  of  gaaollne  taxea  long  before  . 
Federal  Oovemment;  and  finally,  the  Ft 
oral  gaaolln*  taxatton  repreaenu  diversion 
highway  funda,  bacaum  It  1*  not  *annaxl 
for  road  eonatnictton. 

Oth*r  tax  aotircea  which  the  Federal 
arnmcnt  ahould  rellnquiah  promptly  for 


adaalaalon  taxm. 
ion*  call*  and  In- 

ice  to  all  our  dt- 
too.  the  necemlty 
ct  to  extending 
ty  property  lawa  to 
itea.  It  la  a  manl- 
fch  permlU  a  real- 
I  an  appreciable  per- 
npiy  by  dividing  It 
-Ux  purpoaea.  while 
le  burder  In  another 
ring  becauae  of  the 

lauggcsted  will  help 
goal  of  lower  taxa- 
|th  a  spirit  of  ccon- 
local  sdmlnlatra- 
Quld   hold   expendl- 
ibaolutely  neceaaary 
Id  the  reault  can  ba 
of    the   taxpayer'a 
lleaa    we    do    adopt 
taxing  and  spend- 
ywhere  continue   to 
tneflU  from  govern- 
'  be  far  dlaunt  when 
of  our  country  will 
easonatxle  UmtU. 
tendoualy  Important 
perhapa  the  moat 
Ived.    If    a   mtlafac- 
,  statehood  and  SUte 
^e  dignified  poalUon 
le  Constitution  and 
Bo  such  system  can 
their  valued  rlgbU 
lomlc  necessity, 
ilwaya  stood  for  con« 
sm.     I  fully   realize 
Involved  In  main- 
(ace  of  the  extraor« 
ae    moment.      How- 
\  the  Inherent  right- 
can  form  of  govern - 
conviction  that  we 
I  to  adjust  this  sltua- 
Ing  substantial  ordar 
I  and  move  along  to  a 
the     bleaalngs     of 

tmerlca — this  union 

rhlch  ao  astounded 

bn-  haa  flowered  and 

lorma  of  government 

Today   It  la  mora 

U  to  deal  with  th* 

sple  and  of  llberl)- 

t.  than  at  any  atag* 

^Istory. 

it  America  we  know 
fh  rh  principles,  waa 
It.  .  o<  the  Inherent 
llest  cltiaens.  Today, 
pt  union  by  the  trial* 
■arlcactanda 
I  n*w  world  ordar.  In 
trican  political  faltb 
of  hope  to  down- 
are. 

hprltaice — and   our* 

ecause  of  our  cfllclal 

in    raaponalblllty    of 

Bning  thoae  prloelam 

I  Benevolent  Ood  ba* 

ep  the  faith— let  ua 

Integrity  of  our  4g 

end   that  America. 

of  Ita  role  of  wcr.d 

tie  courage,  and  Uie 

hevate  tbe  world  from 

and  misery  to  a 

9mlo   bapplncaa   and 

win  make  fcr 

of    these    Soverelga 

operate  eventually 

ttrlcted    uae   of    th« 

»rt.  It  wlU  Boake  for 

and  tbe  aJl-de- 

llndeatructlble  Union 
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The  Meaunf  of  International  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoifsiN 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  International  Trade  Club,  a 
distinguished  group  of  businessmen  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  leel  that  the  sub- 
ject of  my  remarks  has  gained  added 
significance,  particularly  because  of  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  Geneva 
23-nation  pact  involving  literally  thou- 
sands of  tariff  changes  and  reductions. 
I  there fore^  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  talk  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cohcressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMTXaNATIONAL    T»AOT — ITS    MeANIMC 

I  am  gratefxU  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  on  this  vital  subject. 
It  Is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  am 
unable  to  visit  with  you  folks  here  In  MU- 
waxikee  more  often.  As  you  know,  m  recent 
yeara  the  Congress  has  been  In  almost  con- 
tinuous session,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  back  to  Milwaukee  to  ulk  things  over 
with  our  people  here  as  often  as  I  would 
like. 

As  you  know,  too,  even  now  I  am  about  to 
return  to  Washington  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  On  November  17.  of 
course,  the  whole  Congress  will  convene.  At 
that  time,  thia  entire  subject  of  o\u  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Europe  and  the  world 
will  be  thoroughly  studied  and  evaluated. 

During  my  recent  6  weeks'  trip  to  Europe, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  make  a  number  of 
observations  on  this  problem,  although  I  lay 
no  claim  to  being  anything  of  an  expert. 

OVt  SITBJSCT  TOOAT 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  today 
we  look  into  the  meaning  of  International 
trade.  By  meaning.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
mere  formal  definition  of  International  trade 
as  the  Intorchange  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween sovereign  nations.  I  am  referring  to 
the  meaning  in  termfi  of  potential  value  to 
peoplea  when  they  exchange  their  goods  and 
aervlcea— the  value  to  the  people  of  Wlscon- 
aln,  for  example,  from  healthy,  wholesome 
International  trade  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Sutea.  aa  well  aa  to  foreign  peoples. 
Yes.  I  am  referring  too.  to  the  meaning  In 
terms  of  potential  dUadvantages  of  some 
typm  of  trade  which  I  believe  we  can  avoid. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Biblical  saying: 
•Without  vlalon.  the  people  perish."  We 
need  vision  In  intornatlonal  trade.  Just  as 
we  need  vlalon  In  our  domestic  policies.  I 
am  certain  that  you  gentlemen  who  have 
signified  your  Interest  In  International  trade 
will  be  contributing  greatly  to  America's 
understanding  of  Its  importance  and  also  of 
the  need  for  caution  in  our  experience  with 
It. 

MIDWEST  STAKE  IN  FOaHON  TXADX 

When  I'm  out  In  Washington  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  I  frequently  hear  the  city 
slickers  from  the  eastern  seaboard  give  the 
Impression  that  the  Midwest  is  a  kind  of 
Intellectual  and  economic  "Isolation  ward" 
with  very  little  interest  In  world  economy 
and  world  trade. 

I  wish  that  some  of  my  friends  from  the 
east  coast  could  have  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing with  me  In  meeting  with  your  splendid 


group  h«v  today.  Here  certainly  is  evidence 
of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  Intereat  in 
foreign  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  lent  a  new  in- 
terest for  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  machlnerj' 
and  equipment  Is  known — and  favorably 
known — throughout  the  clvUiaed  world. 

We  are  all  proud  that  our  farma  and  our 
factorlea  contributed  so  directly  to  the  war 
effort.  We  can  be  equally  proud  in  realizing 
that  Wisconsin  is  now  making  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  assisting  in  revltallxini; 
the  world's  paralyzed  economic  nerve 
centers. 

We  often  read  that  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  represents  the  margin  between  re<l 
Ink  and  black  Ink — the  difference  between 
depression  and  prosperity.  I  am  always 
suspicious  of  these  broad  general Izatloms. 
but  this  one  does  have  behind  It,  certain  un- 
deniable statistics. 

roRXICN  TRADE  AND  MILWAinCEZ  INDUSTBT 

The  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  of  Commerce  has  de- 
veloped some  Interesting  figures  In  this  con- 
nection.    Let's  anal3rze  these  figures: 

First.  Goods  valued  at  »73.222.000  were 
exported  from  Milwaukee  County  in  1946. 

Second.  This  volume  of  export  busincus 
represented  17372.814  man-hours  of  work, 
with  an  average  weekly  wage  volume  of 
$391,844. 

Third.  The  export  business  of  MUwaukite 
County  last  year  provided  a  full  year  of 
employment  for  8.187  production  workers  ut 
an  average  annual  wage  of  $2,488. 

Those  figures  give  an  Idea  of  what  foreign 
trade  means  to  Milwaukee's  Industrial  com- 
munity— and  what  it  means  to  Milwaukee 
labor. 

Milwaukee  Is  one  of  the  world's  moat  im- 
portant machinery-producing  centers.  We 
know  that  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  des- 
perately needed  by  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries, and  we  know  that  the  European  ma- 
chinery-producing centers  aren't  able  to  do 
the  Job. 

In  other  words.  It  is  painfully  obvious  thiit 
the  burden  of  world  reconstruction  Is  lodged 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  equaUy  i^parent 
that  vital,  key  production  centers  such  »a 
Milwaukee  are  playing  an  lmp<x-tant  part  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world's  economy. 

The  Milwaukee  Harbor  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  statistical  data,  concluded  that 
the  great  port  of  Milwaukee  Is  growing  :.n 
stature  as  a  seaport  and  as  an  export-trade 
center.  There  are  at  the  preaent  time  four 
ocean-going  lines  of  steamers  operating  from 
the  Great  Lakes  directly  to  European  porta. 
There  are  40  ocean  sailings  scheuuled  for 
1947  and  about  50  ocean  sailings  schedubsd 
for  1948. 

At  the  present  time,  we  understand  that 
European  shipowners  are  building  new  ships 
to  serve  the  Great  Lakes  ports.  That  con- 
struction Is  apparently  being  undertaken  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Great  Lakea  aiea 
will  Interchange  a  growing  volume  of  trade 
with  Europe.  Incidentally.  I  understand 
that  Wisconsin  manufacturers  trt  aires dy 
using  theae  services  to  advantage  so  that  we 
already  have  some  statistical  record  of  the 
transportation  economies  of  direct  shipping 
services. 
wiscoNsm  BENxnTB  moM  roaxicM  txaor 
We  know  that  goods  exported  from  Wis- 
consin farms  and  factories  fiow  Into  foreign 
markets  from  Great  Lakes  porU  and  from 
porta  on  the  three  seacoasts. 

I  have  tried  to  sectire  acctirate  flgurea 
on  Wisconsin's  over-all  export  volume,  but 
apparently  It  is  impossible  to  secure  tvoy 
such  figure  from  a  single  source.  On  my 
rettim  to  Washington,  I  hope  to  suggest  the 
desirabUlty  of  a  centralized  clearing  house 
In  Washington  where  such  Information 
cotild  be  accuratoly  assembled  on  the  basis 
of  port  reports. 

Probably  the  best  eatlmato  w*  can  mak* 
la  that  the  State  expcxt  buslneaa  now  ex- 


o**d*  a  htmdred  mllUon  dollars  a  y*ar.  Thai 
Is  an  extremely  Impressive  figure.  It  dem- 
onstratea  how  the  Wisconsin  farmer  and  th* 
WlBOonsin  worker  can  participate  In  a  bal- 
anced two-way  foreign  trade  where  domeatlc 
production  In  some  degree  at  4east  my  utilise 
Imported  raw  materlala. 

We  know  that  we  can  Inapect  the  wharves 
of  any  great  port  In  the  United  States  and 
find  stencUed  on  the  shipping  crates,  the 
names  of  the  great  manufactlng  enterpriaea 
of  Wisconsin. 

On  my  recent  European  trip.  I  found  that 
Wisconsin  industries  were  well  represented 
In  the  supplies  and  goods  being  sent  abroad. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  aome  Wiscon- 
sin manufacturing  enterpriaea  are  currently 
shipping  into  30.  40  or  even  60  countries 
slmultaneotisly  so  that  even  the  far-off  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  are  receiving  American 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  demand  for 
our  production  is  world-wide. 

As  you  so  well  know,  among  the  major 
Wisconsin  Indtistrles  which  figure  Impor- 
tantly In  International  trade  are  thoae  pro- 
ducing electrical  machinery,  motor  vehicles, 
bodies,  parts;  paper  and  allied  producu.  Iron 
and  steel  products,  meat  and  meat  products; 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  tobacco 
manufacturers,  petroleum,  coal  products; 
rubber  products;  leather,  tanned,  curried, 
and  finished;  textile  mill  products,  lumber 
and  wood  producta,  and  cettaln  canned  frulta 
and  vegetablea. 

In  fact,  in  1930  (the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available)  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  Wisconsin  businesses  whose  op- 
erations were  substantially  affected  by  ex- 
ports was  almost  a  billion  dollars.  Other 
Wisconsin  enterprises  which  I  have  not  listed, 
which  are  vitally  affected  by  exporta  to  a 
lesser  degree  are  com  and  barley  growing, 
hog  raising,  flour  milling,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  boxes.  Tou,  no  doubt,  can 
name  many  other  Badger  industries  vitally 
affected  by  trade;  my  list  la  not  Intended  to 
be  complete. 

IMPOKTS  rOR  WISCONSIM 

Imports  also  are  vital  to  Wisconsin  Indus- 
try, supplying  many  of  the  raw  materials 
which  we  need  here  to  produce.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Iron  and  steel  Industry,  our 
leather  and  leather  footwear  Industries,  sheet 
metal,  tin  can,  tinware,  and  other  Indus- 
tries are  vitally  dependent  upon  foreign  raw 
materials.  It  has  been  estimated  that  around 
three  out  of  five  of  the  working  folks  In  Wis- 
consin are  In  businesses  which  are  vitally 
affected  by  International  trade.  The  remain- 
ing two-fifths  of  otir  people  are  affected  In- 
directly by  International  trade,  because  they 
prosper  Insofar  aa  the  export  Industries 
prosper. 

OPKM  QXXAT  LAKXS  TO  COMMXXCX  OF  WOBLO 

The  direct  shipping  services  operating  be- 
tween Great  Lakes  and  European  ports  hav* 
given  us  a  laboratory  demonstration  of  th* 
potential  transporutlon  economies  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  aeaway. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  thla  famUlar 
subject  with  you  today  because  I  know  that 
as  export  and  Import  experts,  you  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  aeaway  project.  I 
should  like  to  comment  In  passing,  however, 
that  as  one  phase  of  our  foreign  trade,  It  is 
highly  desirable  for  the  Great  Lakes  area  to 
have  a  direct  artery — a  life  line  to  the  sea— 
a  corridor  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  for 
the  great  landlocked  empire  of  the  Mldweat. 

BASIC  TXADX  VALintS 

You  and  I  are,  of  courae,  basically  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  valuea  of  economlo 
trade  between  nations.  We  know  how  Im- 
portant to  International  peace  and  undw- 
standing  are  the  contracU  between  people* 
when  they  exchange  goods.  We  know  how 
standards  of  living  can  Improve  when  good* 
can  be  brought  from  abroad  to  furnish  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  to  other  peo- 
ple*.    In   any   discussion   of   International 
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for  •  few  BMBfMkta  to  a  brief  re* 
oar  piaaant  tntarnatloiua  trade  po- 
We  know  tiiese  facU: 
first  half  of  tbta  year,  according  to 
the  value  of  our  ezporta  con- 
around    12    percent    of    the    total 
of  movable  goods  produced  In  the 
1  tutea.    This  raUo  compared  with  7.6 
In  IMO;  13  percent  in  1944  (at  the 
M  ablpmenU) .  and  It  per- 
IM  eoBparable  year  of  1919  when  the 
alao  looking  to  the  United  SUtea 
for  relief,  reconstrucUon,  and 
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tbt  Ant  half  of  1M7.  we  had  a  tre- 

MpHMlou  In  our  overseas  exports. 

BO  percent  over  and  above  the  value 

^   nnt  half  of   IM* — all   told,  around 

•7.M0.0(  0.000  worth  at  goods— M  peroant  In 
cMh.  ca  unerclal  csports.  Of  oourae.  much  of 
thte  hlg  I  value  (in  fact,  around  one- third  of 
I  trought  about  by  the  rise  In  prices  of 
our  goc  ds.  Our  imports  also  Increased  by 
percent  over  1M«  to  a  height  of 
•a.aOC.OOO.OOO.  This  first  half-year 
agura  U  T  United  Statea  laiporU  was  the  high- 
eat  oo  I  Kurd  except  for  the  first  half  of  IMO 
whan  tl «  valtie  of  incoming  goods  was  Just  a 
Uttla  al)  art  of  gS.OOO.OOO.OOO. 


otja  rAvoBAaLB  taaoc  aaLANCS 
ckn  see  that  during  the  first  half  of 
tie  ezeeee  of  our  exports  over  our  Im- 
^as    OiJOO.000.000       In    1»4«.    during 
..  jmr.  the  axceee  was  04 .800. 000. (MW 
IB  aeatrMt  to  the  relatively  small 
ki  MM  to  MM.  when  our  favorable 
jataMa  wae  •m.oroMO.     It  la  re- 
that  around  three-fifths  of  the   in- 
tn   our  export   balance  occurred   be- 
increased  trade  with  countrlea  of  the 
Hemlapbere;    that    ia,    wtth    Lathi 
and  to  :   leeaer  extent  waa  brought 
ly  trade  wtth  Africa, 
obvious  that  with  so  tremendotis  a 
of  eiports  in  our  favor  the  doUara 
pt  have  been  maiung  available  to  for- 
tries  will  be  drawn  back  Into  the 
States   much    as   a   vacuum   cleaner 
i  luat.    Trade  experts  have  pointed  out 
tremandoua  export  balance  in  our 
_  further  aggravated  the  shortage  of 
„  abroad  and  that  Burope  cannot  pos- 
•I  Btlnue  to  Import  from  us  at  this  rate 
unleoB  we  make  available  more  dollars.    The 
big  qxM  stlon.  therefore,  is  how  to  make  avail- 
able tbtee  dollars. 
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Tea.  llntaraaUoiua  trade  la  of  tremendoua 
and  of  treakendoaa  value.    But.  as 
•|1  good  things,  there  may  be  a  tend- 
some   quarters   to  overlook   dlsad- 
whlch  may  accrue  If  (and  note  that 
I  say  if)  we  pursue  a  trade  policy  that  iMy 
ly   damage   in   some   instanosa   tka 
Of  some  ho—  Industrtee. 
itton.  o(  eo«ma.  la  tha  Utebload  off 
fre«    aBtaiptlaa    wpatmoa    at 
oaapatlttaB  abroad.   But  yofu  mkI 
«b«t  tbart  li  matt  a  thing  ■■  eot- 
wherc   biulneaa  caaaoi 
We  know,  too.  that  tn  tiM 
event  foreign  gooda  of  a  particular  typt 
ta  at  qut- throat  r«toa  which  will 

a  loeal  hoaw  bMoMry.  throw  loeal 

I  out  off  aaplOfnMit,  w«  are  otonoialy 
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What  I  am  saying  in  subatance  to  that  whi 
we  must  seek  to  eneourage  our  tntematlor 

trade.  It  is  vital  that  w  note  the  effects  uj 
given  home  Industries  rather  than  reckleael] 
aMume  that    'all  trade  to  good."  simply  ^- 
cause  It  to  trade. 

Por  a  long  time  to  come,  because  of 

ravagaa  of  war.  Surope  may  not  l>e  able 

compete  with  us.    But  there  will  come  a  <] 

when  she  will  be  able  to  send  vast  floods 

goods  over  with  relatively  cheap  labor,  as 

Asia.    It  to  against  that  day  that  I  make  tl 

oommenu  and  aak  that  we  be  db  the  al« 

rather  than  asleep  at  the  switch. 

Let  lU  bear  In  mind  theee  eesenttal  it 

I.  It  baa  been  estimated  that  around  I 

of  every  13  American  workers  to  directly 

pendent  upon  export  Industries  and  upon  1 

flowing  mtemaUooal  trade.    WhUe  thto  to 

tremendous  figure  which  must  be  borne  v« 

carefully  In  mind,  let  us  not  forget  about  t 

other  11  American  workers  mho  are  depend 

ent  baalcally  upon  domestic  sales.     Let   - 

not  forget  that  the  greatest  market  In 

world  to  the  market  of  the  American  pr 

themselves,  who  are  now  producing  and 

sumlng  goods  at  the  rate  of  •100,000.000.( 

year. 


-aaiMaT  tnnriD  stai 
3.  We  know  that  it  to  neceesary  that  fc 
elgn  counuiee  secure  the   necessary   dol 
for  trade  with  the  United  3Utee.    Bvk  ;;; 
same  foreign  quarters,  thto  fact  to  ube<i  as 
aort   of    "blackmail"   on   the   United    Stat~ 
Soma  foreigners  seem  to  be  saying  subst 
tlally  thto:  -^ou  had  better  give  ua  the  doll 
pronto  or  elae.  bscauss  we  are  flat  broke 
unlsas  we  get  th«  MMms.  your  own  count 
to  going  to  soaaab."    The  Amarlcan  people 
not  Ilka  that  sort  of  verbal  MackaaaU 

We  raooBBlM  tiMii  tt  is  to  otnr  aeaaomie  i 
intereat  to  kavo  adaquate  imports  end 
ports.     But  we  do  not  tMlleve   that   tl 
countrlea  hav    a  right  to  asaume  that  f oret 
countrlea  can  order  tis  around  and  tell 
off.  because  they  are  suppoaad  to  have  a  II 
an<^eath  bold  on  our  economy     We  want 
hat^tbam  to  help  themaelvea.    We  want 
have  an  adequate  trade  with  them.    But 
do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  r.^nt 
Msume    that   the    dollars    we    may    fun 
them  "we  owe  tbftna."    Btnee  the  begmnli 
of  the  war  we  hava  given  foreign  lands 
000.000000      Let  us  not  forget  that  stt 
dous  sum. 


3  We  are  familiar  with  the  many 
concessions  negotiated  wtth  foreign  count 
which  have  permitted  Import  of 
motorrydca.  American  cars,  electric  machi 
ery,  Irtm  and  steel  products,  paper  produc 
•te.  But  wa  are  also  famlMar  with  the  fi 
that  delugea  off  cheap  foreign  gooda. 
aaampie,  cheap  forelpi  aboes.  or  cheap  f« 
algn  furs,  have  rendered  tremendous  ds 
af«  to  American  Industry  That  to 
raaaen  why  we  mtut  exercise  care  In 
ractproeal  trade  agreement  programa. 
aM  vlUlng  to  make  raaaonahle  aacrt fires 
IwltUug  the  Influx  off  foreign  gtxxi 
we  are  not  willing  to  have  otir  own 
domestic  Indue  tl  tea  amaabed  and  xhox 
of  our  own  workers  thrown  out  of 
ment 

ootNc  Buaiiraaa  wrra  bussia 

4.  We  are   dolag  boatneas   wtth   Ri 
and    with    Russian   aatallltea.    It's    a 
way  tratfa  eoBducted  for  cash.    The 
■■area  Dapartaaant  reports  that  in  tha 
0  months  of  thto  yaar.  btialneaa  baa  run 
off  prawar  yaara. 
Tbaaa  flfwaa,  off  course,  relate  solaly 
ital  acportlng  aad  taai: 
■■ky  ba  sendttif  OfVtr  s 
worth  off  material 
off  tbo  4SM0.000  we 
aent  up  to  July  of  thla  year     That 
that  thto  year  wa  may  hit  the 
off  tradinf  avar  to  asiat  batwaan 

li  ooaM  talk  ta  Waabtngton  to 
that  tha  Onltad  Statea  may 
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I  asked:  Will  our  aid  be  a  mere  pal- 
liative and  will  we  be  merely  pouring  money 
down  a  bottomless  rat-hole,  only  to  be  faced 
later  on  with  still  more  demands  without 
having  achieved  any  substantial  good? 
Will  we  be  subsidizing  European  socialism, 
recklecsly  facilitating  socialistic  experimen- 
tation and  further  ruin  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  abroad?  Or  will  we  Indicate  our  basic 
American  desire  to  have  free  enterprise  and 
fraa  flow  of  goods  restored  Insofar  as  poeslble 
abroad? 

We  know  that  many  countries  now  have 
single  SUte  trading  corporations,  like  Rus- 
sto's  Amtorg.  and  that  there  to  no  such  thing 
as  private  trading  between  private  btislneaaea 
m  many  lands. 

Are  we  going  to  fight  that  trend? 

Let  me  ask,  gentlemen,  too.  why  we  can- 
not. In  return  for  our  dollars,  secure  sound 
business  collateral,  like  foreign  mineral  re- 
■ourcea  which  we  can  stock  pile  for  national 
defenae.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  good  "horse 
sense"  which  aa  you'll  remember.  Dooley  said 
was  the  scarcest  commodity  on  the  market. 

SniftTLJlTB   TUUBISI    TBAVXL 

(b)  A  second  way  to  stlmulaU  Inter- 
national trade  to  to  stimulate  American 
tourist  travel  abroad.  Such  travel  laavea 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  f(»-eign«B' 
hands  for  the  purchase  of  American  goods 
and  services,  at  the  same  time  as  giving  cul- 
tural enjoyment  and  education  to  our  citl- 
sens  who  travel.  Sixty  million  American 
visitors  went  on  the  road  In  the  United  States 
last  year  and  there  are  more  than  enotigh 
vUltors  who  are  willing  In  these  times  to  go 
abroad. 

(c)  Another  means  by  which  we  can  help 
International  trade  to,  of  course,  to  cut  the 
red  tape,  the  unnecessary  forms,  which  are 
Involved  In  so  much  of  trade  and  which  so 
many  foreign  countries  impose  on  their  Im- 
porta  of  our  goods  and  services. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Gentlemen.  I've  tried  to  review  some  of  the 
advantages  of  International  trade  and  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  in  it. 

You  and  I  may  not  entirely  agree  on  every 
last  one  of  these  matters,  but  I'm  sure  we 
respect  one  another's  vlewpolnU.  As  you 
know,  of  course,  I  am  Interested  not  In  serv- 
ing this  or  that  Industry  of  Wisconsin,  or  thto 
or  that  Industry  of  America,  but  In  serving 
all  Industry,  all  agriculture.  That  to  the 
function  of  a  United  States  Senator.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree,  that  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture  to  essential  rather  than  a  mere 
concentration  upon  this  or  that  segment  of 
American  enterprise.  We  have  legislated 
srgment-wtoe  far  too  much  In  Washington, 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  prosperity  for  this 
or  thst  group.  It  to  time  that  we  think  In 
terms  of  prosperity  for  all  America.  Let  us 
bear  that  always  in  mind  In  our  considera- 
tion of  international  trade. 

Gentlemen.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  yotir 
courtesy  and  your  attention  and  I  express 
my  fond  hope  thst  I'll  be  able  to  see  all  of  you 
again  very  soon. 


Foreicn  Aid  and  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoito  an  address  on  the  subject  of  For- 
eign Aid  and  Prices,  delivered  by  th« 
sanlor  Ssnttor  from  UUh  LMr.  Thomas] 


over  radio  station  WRC,  of  the  NBC  net- 
work, Friday  evening,  November  21,  last. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dvirlng  thto  period  of  unrest  President, 
Truman  has  climbed  to  an  even  higher  levc:. 
of  statesmanship.  Above  the  hysterics  ol! 
communism,  above  the  rumbles  of  fascism, 
above  the  fear  of  the  unnumbered  multitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  menaced  by  famine,  wt! 
have  heard  the  President's  Inspiring  sum- 
mons to  rational  and  humane  action.  Ir. 
hto  message  last  Monday,  he  clearly  pointed, 
out  the  path — the  only  path — that  can  lead 
us  out  of  chaoe  into  stable  peace  and  equi- 
table proaperlty.  That  message  came  like  a 
beam  of  strcmg  light  on  a  dark  and  gloom}' 
world. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  mini- 
mizing the  facts.  These  are  days  of  peril. 
The  whole  world  Is  suffering  in  an  aftermatt. 
of  war.  Mankind  to  weaker  from  the  deatti 
of  millions,  power  from  the  waste  of  re- 
sources, unbalanced  by  the  annihilation  of 
cities  and  farms,  the  dissolution  of  famlllea, 
the  dtolntegratlon  of  cultures,  and  shocked 
by  fears  and  prejudices.  Asia  to  on  fire  wttb 
civil  wars.  EurcHpe  rocked  by  strike  and  riot, 
America  menaced  by  run-away  Inflation. 

Thto  to  not  the  time  for  muddled  think- 
ing. Thto  to  not  the  time  to  practice  tho 
policy  of  too  little  and  too  late.  Thto  to  not; 
the  time  to  hesitate  with  faltertag  stepa  and 
then  to  retreat  tn  confusion.  Never  ijeforo 
tn  the  htotory  of  the  world  has  there  been 
more  need  of  courage.  The  President  has  of- 
fered us  courageous  leadership. 

In  hto  message  the  President  vtvidly  sum- 
marized our  situation.  Europe  will  collapsa 
unless  we  provide  Immediately  food,  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer, and  other  economic  necessities.  Amer- 
lea  to  able  to  provide  these  without  unbalanc- 
ing our  economy  or  imposing  privatiom  upon 
otir  people.  But  we  are  In  a  period  of  Infla- 
tion. We  must  help  the  nations  of  Europe 
to  help  themselves,  and  we  can  do  that  only 
if  our  own  economic  system  Is  In  order.  With 
respect  to  the  scope  of  our  aid  to  Europe,  the 
President  said,  "The  actions  of  thto  Gov- 
ernment must  be  of  a  stature  to  matca 
the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  world  affairs."  To  do  less  will  debase  our 
dignity,  dlmtnteh  our  influence,  and  leave  tha 
world  without  hope.  The  President  has  pre- 
sented the  need.  The  opposition  8uggesi.s 
that  we  cut  the  President's  estimates. 

If  Austria  needs  »42.000.000  during  the  nert 
41/t,  months,  then  half  that  sum  will  be  too 
little  and  after  that  period  It  would  come  too 
late.  If  France  needs  $328,000,000  to  tide 
her  over  the  winter,  then  two  hundred  mil- 
lion win  be  too  little,  and  prodigal  relief 
next  summer  would  come  too  late.  The 
President  has  fixed  prudent  limits  on  the 
amounts  we  must  provide  and  the  time 
within  which  we  must  act.  And  thto  to 
precious  time  we  mtut  not  waste. 

But  what  wUl  It  avail  us  if  we  provide 
Europe  with  a  vast  amount  to  spend  and 
compel  her  to  spend  It  tn  a  market  de- 
moralized by  inflation?  The  President  hiis 
told  Vto  that  the  housewife  who  buys  food 
today  In  an  unrestrained  market  must  speed 
$10  to  buy  what  $7  bought  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  If  we  permit  prices  to  soar,  then 
even  If  we  provide  Austria  with  $42,000,000 
a  few  months  hence.  It  may  buy  only  thirty 
million  or  twenty  million  or  perhaps  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  necessities.  And  what  we 
had  supposed  was  enough  would  prove  to  be 
too  little. 

We  will  be  xmtrue  to  ourselves  if  we  give 
Eurc^)e  the  Illusion  of  enough  to  enable  her 
people  to  live  through  the  wtntar.  but  allow 
the  substance  of  our  aid  to  evaporate  In  un- 
controlled Inflation.  And  so  the  President 
wisely  and  prudently  has  proposed  raaaonahle 
measures  to  check  inflation.  Prompt  enact. 
ment  of  hto  program  wlU  arraat  Inflation.   9a 


has  asked  that  we  curb  credit,  that  we  regu- 
late speculative  trading  in  food  and  other 
vital  commodities,  that  we  control  inven- 
tories, that  we  put  an  effective  celling  pa 
rent.  He  has  asked  that  we  strengthen  our 
export  controto  so  that  vital  commodttlea 
may  freely  flow  to  areas  where  they  are  moat 
desperately  needed.  He  has  asked  that  we 
regulate  transportation  so  that  these  com- 
modities may  move  freely.  He  has  reminded 
us  that  tn  a  world  of  scarcity  the  only  demo- 
cratic way  to  Insure  that  all  ahall  hava 
enough  to  eat  to  control.  In  the  past  year 
we  have  seen  what  happens  to  prices  with- 
out controto.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  Infla- 
tion, we  must  have  controls.  Here  Is  a  wise, 
prudent,  well-Integrated  program  to  curb  In- 
flation and  tt  to  based  solidly  upon  our  own 
painful  experlencea  in  the  laat  war. 

The  reports  of  all  of  the  experta  who  hava 
studied  thto  problem  prove  that  if  Amm-lca 
controto  Inflation.  America  can  provide  tha 
aid  which  will  save  Europe  and  ourselves. 
Hera  to  a  program  built  upon  faith  In  Amer- 
ican institutions,  dedicated  to  American 
Ideato,  and  fashioned  by  the  American  geniua 
for  direct,  vigorous,  and  efllcient  acticm.  It 
to  a  program  of  Ittieraltom  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  It  to  a  pro- 
gram free  of  fear,  tuihampered  by  prejudice, 
sustained  by  the  progressive,  forward-look- 
ing principles  which  have  built  America  and 
made  her  what  she  to.  If  the  Congreas  wUl 
immediately  enact  the  Truman  program,  wa 
thereby  will  have  made  a  safe  inveatment  in 
America's  future. 

Htotorians  of  the  future  will  doubtless  find 
amusement  In  the  contrasts  of  our  times. 
They  will  look  back  and  be  amazed  to  learn 
how   much   pettiness   could   thrive   In   tha» 
shadow  of  so  much  greatness.     We  had  Jiut 
been   inspired   by   the    vast,   powerful,   and 
practical  world  outlook  of  our  President  when 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
hastened   to  the  radio  to  tell   us  what  he 
thought  about  it.     A  quip  Is  presently  cur- 
rent In  the  news  galleries  of  Washington  that 
thto  self-appointed  prophet  of  republican  lam 
has  the  greatest  mind  tn  Washington  until 
he  makes  it  up.     Well,  he  has  made  It  up. 
and  In  an  eloquent  speech  has  presented  it 
to  the  American  people  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Truman  program.     We  were  startled  by 
what  this  Republican  Senator  said,  not  be- 
cause it  was  new,  but  because  it  waa  so  pat- 
ently stale.      Here   to   the   program  of   thto 
Senator  tn  hto  own  words:  "In  short,  the  way 
to  hold  prices  down  to  for  the  Government  to 
spend  less  money  and  reduce  taxes,  to  limit 
exports,  and  to  hold  the  Marshall  plan  vrithin 
a  reasonable  figure,  and  to  control  the  growth 
of  private  credit."      Theae  phrases  have  ^ 
familiar  ring.     They  were  the  death  knell  of 
Hooverlsm.     They  are  the  steps  tn  the  spiral 
staircase  which  led  ua  down  to  panic.    Ltot«i 
to  them:  "Hold    •     •     •    spend  less    •    •     • 
reduce    •     •     •    limit  exporta    •     •     •    hold 
the   Marshall   plan     •      •      •     control  tha 
growth." 

This  to  the  pure  gospel  of  reaction.  In- 
stead of  Increasing  production,  thto  program 
would  decrease  tt.  In  place  of  an  expanding 
economy,  it  would  gtv%t-tto  retrenchment. 
Against  the  wise  and  adequate  generosity 
of  President  Truman  to  contrapoaed  penny 
pinching  that  would  not  save  the  people  of 
Burope.  As  obstacles  to  the  switfness.  the 
adequacy,  and  the  Intalllgence  of  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon's  strategy  in  world  affairs,  thto 
spokesman  of  Republican  policy  would  place 
the  booby  traps  of  toolationtsm.  But  tha 
American  people  will  not  heed  thto  voice.  It 
to  the  same  voice  which  told  us  that  tha 
abolition  of  price  control  would  bring  prlcea 
down.  It  Is  the  same  voice  which  told  tu 
that  the  way  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
the  poor  was  to  lower  the  taxes  of  the  rich. 
It  to  the  same  voice  which  told  ua  that  tha 
way  to  liberate  tha  worklngman  waa  to 
shackle  labor.  It  to  the  sanM  volet  which 
aald    that    tha    full-employmant    profraa. 
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that  the  world  Is  not  a  series  of  Independent 
poMdi.  with  no  connection,  but  one  sea. 

Kow  International  economics  have  come 
much  to  the  fore,  and  have  become  the 
problem  of  govammenta  and  of  pecples.  and 
It  is  only  natural  that  we  are  now  more  ex- 
port conscious  than  ever  before.  All  busi- 
naaaee.  large  and  amall.  are  intrigued  by  tba 
paaalbillties  of  expert. 

In  this  realm  I  feel  I  can  say  more  and 
with  greater  confidence  than  I  have  said  up 
to  now.  For  some  years  now  I  have  been 
covering  the  world.  Last  year  I  circled  the 
^oha  In  i^»*  trip,  and  since  January  I  have 
been  In  Maslco  and  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries.  Exporting  U  now  my 
business  snd  the  company  with  which  I  am 
connected  haa  eaUbllsbed  branches  or  out- 
posU  extending  to  84  countries.  I  feel,  as  a 
result  of  the  range  of  this  distribution,  that 
mnny  of  the  poaalble  problems  that  could 
arUe  have  presented  themselves  to  us. 

We  should  start  off  with  a  very  large.  Ulu- 
mlnated  sign  reading.  "Caution— Go  slow. 
Peel  your  way."  The  export  business,  what- 
.  ever  else  be  said  about  It.  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  almple.  for  It  Is  far  from  simple.  As  good 
buslnaaaman  we  must  master  tbe  other  fel- 
low's languaga  or  use  an  interpreter.  Just 
as  different  and  Just  as  unhandy  to  us  Amer- 
icazu  aa  the  language  problem,  are  the  meth- 
ods and  policy  and  system  of  doing  business 
In  other  countries. 

Until  we  try  it  we  are  no  more  adept  In 
the  methods  and  systems  of  business  In  for- 
eign lands  than  we  are  in  their  native 
tonguaa.  We  cannot  overnight  wish  that 
everyone  In  the  world  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
ness become  a  master  of  English,  and  we 
cannot  shape  the  habits,  customs,  ideals, 
and  systems  of  the  rest  of  the  earth  to  our 
own  mold.  When  someone  from  abroad 
comes  to  us  to  live  or  to  visit,  he  must  adapt 
himself  to  our  standards  and  cur  customs 
and  our  systems  and  our  methods  and  our 
economy.  When  we  go  abroad,  whether  as 
Individuals  or  as  businessmen,  the  rule  works 
the  other  way. 

The  Idea  that  all  one  has  to  do  with  an 
American   product  which   Is  unlversaUy  m 
demand  or  for  which  there  U  unquestionable 
foreign  need.  U  to  take  It  to  another  country 
and  market  It.  U  ao  far  from  reality  that  it 
la  ridiculous.    Going  to  the  counuy  with  the 
product  la  simple  enough,  but  there  we  stop. 
Outside  of  the  United  SUtea,  the  protocol, 
the  cereraonlai.  tha  oourteales.  the  manner 
even  of  praaantlng  yourself,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  product,  are  an  immediate  handicap. 
Let's  assume  thut  you  can  tell  the  prod- 
uct; that  you  oan  get  the  order  signed.   Then 
yoM  have  only  started  on  a  aariee  of  intricate 
LrohlaoM  tl.»t  are  innumerable  snd  difficult. 
Moiala  U  complete  or  worth  while  unlaM  you 
get  the  money  for  It.    What  moneyY    Uraa 
at  what  rate?    Franca  at  what  ratal    lanf 
A  dayi  hotel  bill  in  Shanghai  may  amount  to 
160.000  Chlneaa  dollars.   What  money T   Why, 
of  oouraa,  Amarloan  money.    But  thay  may 
have  no  American  money.    Between  you  ano 
the  getting  of  your  money  are  sterling  blooa, 
currency  restrictiuns.  import  llcensaa.  tar- 
iffs, and  so  on  and  ao  on  and  eo  on. 

TlMio  la  avary  oonealrabla  bar  to  tha  traa 
ftMT  ot  gooda.  and  thla  at  a  timr  when  wa 
must  export  and  tha  raat  of  tha  world  must 
Import 

Do  not  judge  ma  aa  a  paaslmiet.  As  mucn 
aa  anyone.  I  reallaa  tha  importance  of  aa- 
poru.  1  have  great  hopee  as  to  the  contri- 
bution which  export  can  mnke  toward  toiy- 
Ing  problema  of  tha  world  and  lU  peoples. 

I  would  urge  you  to  become  students  oi 
aiport  trade  and  of  all  lU  intrlcaclae  M»»««« 
the  day  when  the  barriers  that  now  axlit  will 
largely  be  lifted  in  the  main. 

In  the  American  etock  raaldant  In  thla 
section  I  have  every  conndence.  The  bleaa- 
Inga  of  provldanoa  era  obvloua  everywhere  X 
look.  Better  thinking  and  sounder  plan- 
ning and  proper  effort  applied  by  each  indi- 
vidual In  buaineu  in  thla  aactlon.  ragardiaas 


of  what  bis  business  is.  wUl  yield  each  day 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  South  is  mak- 
ing strtdee  toward  a  balanced  economy. 
When  that  balance  U  struck,  there  will  be  an 
amazing  net.  not  only  In  tangible  prohta 
but  in  all  the  highly  desirable  intangibles 
which  make  for  the  good  life. 


Canadian  Imports  and  Exports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Abbott.  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  restrictions  on 
imports  into  Canada.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral letters  comj^aining  about  it.  from 
persons  who  obviously  did  not  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  I  had  requests  to 
insert  this  as  the  best  explanation  why 
Canada  took  that  step.  I  have  an  esti- 
mate from  the  Public  Printer  that  this 
will  make  about  three  and  one-half  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  will 
cost  $248.50.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ord,  as  follows: 

This  evening  I  have  some  Important  an- 
nouncements to  make  which  have  been  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Prime  Minister  who  has 
Just  finished  speaking  from  London.    As  Mr. 
King  has  emphasized,  the  trade  agreements 
recently  concluded  at  Geneva  are  a  great  step 
forward  In  the  direction  of  freer  tmde  and 
world   recovery.     Taken    with   the   Marshall 
plan  which  Is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  United  States,  the  Geneva  agreements 
hold  forth  rising  hope  of  world  recovery  and 
of  orderly  and  expanding  trade  between  na- 
tions, toward  which  objects  Canada  has  been 
Btrlvlrvg  in  her  foreign  economic  policy. 
iMTHAau  ON  coMSTitJcrnn  ArraoacM 
The  fact  that  tbe  rapid  depletion  of  our 
exehaaga  reserves  now  compels  us  to  take 
soma  apaelal  actions  to  strengthen  our  trad- 
ing position  impllea  no  laaaaning  In  our  de- 
termination to  work  toward  tha  objaotlva  of 
world  recovery  and  aipandlng  trade.    In- 
deed, tha  profram  I  have  to  announce  ta  da- 
algned  to  ovarcoma  our  praaant  exchange 
dimcultlas   m    the   shortest    poaalble   time 
through  constructive  rather  than  raatrlcuva 
actions  and  poiiclas.    Raatrlctlons  are  uaad 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  aaaantlal  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  present  and  tha 
time  when  the  full  effecu  of  tha  oonstruc- 
tlva  longer-range  measures  can  ba  raallaad. 

RKODCTION  or  KXCMANOg  KBiaVia 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  action  to  safe- 
guard our  notional  position  U  urgent  and 
eaaentlal.  We  eama  out  of  tha  war  with  trary 
substantial  reserves  of  gold  and  United  SUtae 
dollara-about  gl  .500.000.000  at  tha  and  of 

IMS. 

Ust  year  wa  ended  up  with  gl  .946.000.000. 
Thursday  our  raaerves  were  down  to  allghUy 
over  1500,000,000.  This  is  a  trend  which  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  It  has  of  course 
been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  aome  time.  Tba  Government 
felt,  however.  It  would  ba  unwlaa  to  reach  a 
final  dadalon  In  regard  to  lu  program  untU 
It  knew  the  resulU  of  the  dllBcult  and  far- 


reaching  trade  negotUtlona  which  were  be- 
ing carried  on  at  Geneva  and  until  the  proa- 
pects  tor  implementation  of  the  Marshall 
plan  became  more  definite.  I  am  satisfied 
that  course  was  the  right  one. 

KEASONS  FOX  LOSS  Or  SESXaVKS 

Our  heavy  loss  of  exchange  reserves  arlseti 
from  two  major  developmenU.    The  first  Is 
Europe's   critical    economic   position.     Tbe 
second   Is  the  tremendous   increase  in   the 
quantity    and    costs    of    Imports    from    the 
United  SUtes.    We  had  expected  to  draw  sub- 
stantially  on   our   exchange   reserves   for   a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war.    Economic  recovery  In  Europe  and  Asia 
was  clearly  going  to  take  some  time.    It  was 
also  clear  that  our  imports  from  the  United 
States  wt  uld  be  very  large.    But  as  events 
have  transpired,  recovery  In  Europe  has  suf- 
fered  disappointing   setbacks,   bad   weather 
and  poor  crops  have  intensified  the  need  for 
outside  assistance  and  the  assistance  naade 
available  so  far.  though  large,  has  proved  in- 
sufficient for  the  Usk.     Europe's  ability  to 
send  us  more  goods  In  settlement  for  pur- 
chases from  us  has  shown   little  Improve- 
ment and  that  in  turn  haa  accentuated  our 
dependence   on    imports    from    the   United 
SUtes.    Moreover,  the  level  of  otir  own  con- 
sumption and  the  rate  of  expansion  In  our 
physical  capital  have  exceeded  the  moet  <^- 
Umistlc  forecasts  and  these,  combined  with 
the  marked  rise  in  prices  In  the  United  Statea, 
have  swelled  our  dollar  importa  to  a  truly 
remarkable  extent. 

You  can  lock  at  otir  position  In  this  way: 
When  a  country  sells  goods  on  credit  It  must 
export  more  than  It  imports  or  draw  on  lU 
foreign  exchange  or  other  capital  aaaaU  to 
pay  for  part  of  lU  Imports.  In  IMfl  are  sold 
more  goods  and  services  abroad  than  we  pur- 
chased, with  the  result  that  the  loss  In  our 
exchange  reserves  was  not  large.  ThU  year, 
however,  we  have  increased  our  Imports  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  have  bought  about 
as  much  bs  we  sold.  A  substantial  part  of 
our  sales,  however,  has  had  to  be  on  credit, 
and  therefore  we  have  had  to  dig  deeply  Into 
our  exchange  reserves  to  pay  for  our  increased 
imporu.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
financing  a  very  high  level  of  consumption 
and  investment  at  home  by  drawing  on  our 
exchange  reserves. 

a  MANT-SIDID  ArraoACH 
There  Is  no  simple  or  painless  way  of  cor- 
recting our  dollar  problem.  It  la  ao  large 
that  It  must  be  attacked  from  many  sides. 
The  Government  has  considered  Just  about 
every  feasible  course  of  action  and  haa  ar- 
rived at  what  I  believe  to  be  a  balanced  and 
constructive  program. 

cuaakNCT  WOT  to  ai  oxraacuTn 
One  commonly  dlacuaaad  eouraa  of  acUon— 
depredation  of  our  currency— haa  been  con- 
sidered and  rsjKted.  Currency  depreciation 
Is  a  measure  which  may  ba  appropriate  to 
daal  with  a  altuatlon  whara  a  oountry  ta  in 
balance  of  paymanU  difflcultlas  baoauaa  tta 
cosu  and  prieaa  ara  at  a  laval  which  doaa  nol 
enable  it  to  oompata  ta  wortd  markau.  Thla 
Is  far  from  being  our  eaaa.  OoaU  and  prtoaa 
in  Canada  ara  lower  than  they  are  In  moat 
countrlaa  with  which  wa  oompata  in  world 
trade.  Price  oompatlUon  with  othara  Is  no« 
restricting  our  oxporu.  On  the  contrary,  our 
dimoulty  In  obtaining  United  SUtaa  doUaio 
in  adaquau  amounta  tor  our  axporu  arlaao 
from  tha  Ui'.arnatlonal  financial  diflloulties  in 
which  soma  of  our  heat  cuatomers  find  them- 
salvaa.  and  thaaa  would  not  be  corrected  by 
dapraclatlon  of  the  Canadian  dollars. 

So  far  as  Imports  are  concerned,  we  find  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  exchange  depracU- 
tlon  of  an  amount  which  could  be  deliber- 
ately undertaken  would  ex«trclse  any  oonald- 
erabia  reatralnlng  Influence.  After  all.  tha 
prices  of  our  importa  from  the  United  Stataa 
have  risen  by  nearly  40  percent  since  Juna 
1944,  and  at  the  aama  time  our  imporU  hava 
oontinuad  to  rtaa  month  aftar  month.  What 
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would  tbcr*  b«  to  MWiiig  that  >  fy- 
prlc*  incrMM  at.  My.  If  percent  broogbt 
by  euiTtney  depreciation   would   r«- 
to  »ny  wnrth-wbile  extent  our  buying 
\  be  Ontted  State*?    OT  coon*.  U  w  wv 
radUM   the   vmltM   of   our   currency   far 
we  could  restrict  Imporu  from  tb« 
but  ttoo  p«D*lty  would  be  ^^n 
In  prices  (ar  be- 
anytblng  e«w  ■apwiwntrt  In  Canada. 
tb«  otber  unaeoMabto  upward  preasurss 
rto«i  tbs  Oovemment  does  not  propose 
idd  «iirr«ocy  depredation. 

m  wblcb  we  have  worked  out. 
U  on  oonatrucUve  and  nonre- 

luree  which  In  time  abould  be 

to  meet  our  escbange  problem. 

AND  MtSSHtn.  rLAJf  VRSL 


suf  ielent 


aaiTtk 


I  i  will  b*  qvtte  clear  that  the  most  eflec- 
tlvii  and  desirable  solution  would  be  to  aee 
Cu  ope  and  Asia  again  In  a  position  to  engage 
In  muUllaUral  trade  and  to  pay  for  their 
pu:  chases  from  others  tn  goods  or  contsrtlble 
e  The  conclusion  of  the  Oenera 
ints  and  the  ^CTelopment  of  the  liar- 
shill  plan  are  vital  and  encotnglng  steps  In 
thi  I  direction. 

'  "he  form  In  wblcb  the  llMitall  ptan  ta 

la4>teaDanted  will  have  a  very  Importaat  b*ar> 

OB  our  exchange  situation,  and.  Indeed, 

ths  formilatlcn  of  our  policy  In  many 


tn 
tu|n 


OB 

It  Will  necessarily  bsTs  a  bearing  on 
00^  ooatinusd  panidynini  tn  tha 
r«  orary  program,  la  nitMon  to  tti 
tlv  I  capacity.  CnaaJa  Imm playotf  •  Major  port 
the  postwar  pgogr—  for  frorld  r«eonatruc< 
Our  ability  to  eontlnue  this  ct^ntrlbu* 
tldn  depends  tn  part  on  our  abUity  to  main- 
tain  at  a  high  level  tba  Importation  of 
tl4  matsriala  and  equipment  from  the  United 
and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the 
volume  of  our  United  SUtta  dollar  earnings. 
W  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  United  SUtes 
our  diSraltim  m  buyiBt  (*om  timt  wna- 
artM  vary  lugtly  from  our  tatMOMf  %o 
•a|l  to  Europe  for  dollars,  and  we  have  ex- 
otir  concern  that  dollars  made  avail - 
by  Congress  for  aid  to  lurope  will  be 
la  part  to  purchase  supplies  tn  Canada 
ilmatwii  that  are  not  readily  available 
the  United  SUtco. 

BxncT  VM  or  massbaix  nan  rvmm  nt  camaoa 

flM  United  States  Government  has  now 
to  Congress  that  It  should  su- 
the  use  of  funds  voted  for  aid  to 
Btlrope  In  making  purchasee  outside  the 
U]  ilted  States.  In  the  expectation  that  this 
pe  llcy  will  be  implemented,  we  are  ascertain- 
What  supplies  can  be  made  available 
Canada  for  this  purpose.  A  program 
tlilB  kind  would  resemble  tn  many  re- 
the  Hyde  Park  agrecmeut  that  proved 
be  so  effective  and  coiatructlve  during  the 
Our  actkma  In  tbe  past  have  demon- 
dearly  our  concern  with  tbe  recovery 
Europe  wblcb  is  the  purpose  of  tbe  liar- 
■hfdl  plan.  Osaplte  our  excbangs  dUQcultlss. 
Intend  to  permit  ths  countrlee  to  wblcb 
have  authorized  credits  to  use  st  an  appro- 
pr  ats  rate  tbe  still  consMmaUs  unexpended 
bs  kance.  It  at  a11  possible.  We  Intend  to  do 
because  we  are  convtncad  that  tbe  raoov- 
ot  Europe  la  vital   to  Canada's  proa- 

COOrVBATIOM      BSfwsaw 

cowips  AKo  THB  uinrsB  srans 

WTe  are  not,  however.  In  a  poalUon  to  wait 
fo '  European  recovery  which  will  take  time. 
mcraaae  substantially  our  supply  of 
VAtted  States  dollars.  Canada  baa  depended 
h^vUy  on  sales  overseas  to  proelds  the  (or- 
aaicbange  with  which  to  meet  our  re- 
its  tn  the  United  States,  and  w* 
finding  this  to  otir  dlmidvaBtafli  today 
we  have  on  several  oeamlona  to  tfea  paat. 
Tl  •  new  trada  a^raaineata  announced  to- 
nl  tht  win  balp  to  toprove  this  condition  but 
ttiey   will   not   of   tbamaelves   be  sufficient. 


to 


^ 


We  propoae  to  take  furtbar  stepa  to 
about  a  batter  balance  of  trade  wltl 
United  Statea.    We  are  determined  to 
lasting  BOlutloa  to  our  dUDculttes  m 
panslon   ot   our   trade   ratbar   than 
strait-Jacket   of   reetrlctlona.    Tbare 
number  of  constructive  lines  sloog  wl 
:  and  we  must  use  them  all. 

ents    at   Canada    and    ths 

are  consulting  on  measures  dc 

to  ftaWtate  tbe  earliest  possible 
the  temporary  Import  restriction.-  to 
I  shall  refer  In  a  moment  and  to  athu 
maximum  deg  ee  of  economic  cooperat 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Mvomow  or  aifoars 
Ons  obvious  way  In  which  we 
ersasB  our  dollar  receipts  would  be 
to  United  States  dollar  markeU  ex( 
wa  are  now  aelllng  aiaewbcre  on  crt 
aoma  extent  this  la  feaiAile  and  ne< 
since  many  of  our  overseas  eustomeraj 
a  position  where  they  are  restrtc  ' 
purct  sea  from  us.  We  do  not 
ever,  i  .  go  too  far  In  such  s  dli 
asports  both  becsuse  of  the  urgent  M 
tbe  United  Kingdom  and  otber  or 
countries  for  some  of  otur  products  ax 
becatise  of  our  interest  tr  mslntaluing  i 
tlal  markets. 

coNataocTTVB  MSAatTaBs  roa 


The  mure  poslUva  appraacta  la  to 
produrtlon   for   sxport    to   ths 
BUtee  and  to  develop  our  natural 
and  manufacturing  induatry  In  a 
that  viu  parmawMiUy  reduce   tba 
iMfe  of  bateM*  IB  owr  Wade  with 
try.    Tba  radwMou  m  United  States 
UBdar  tba  Oaorra  icrtamenu  sbuuid 
increaae  the  opportunlttea  ol  oertaln 
dian  industriee  In  the  United  Statea 
The  Oovrrnment  hopes  and  especta  tbi 
will  adapt  tbetr  production 
idvaatat*  of  their  cppor 
and  In  many  easee  expand  their 
Some    of   our    nature  I    resources 
should  be  dsealopad  and  further 
In  a  manner  tbat  WUI  help  to  ease  oil 
problem. 

mrm  balanci  in  tMATtcn-riMrts 

NXXDXD 

Another  very  important  aspect  of 
to  achieve  a  better-balanced  poaltlc 
cama  the  operations  of  branch  plants 
country.     We  bav3  always  wl&heii  to 
age    development   of    United    St  iica 
plants,  but  In  the  fsce  of  our  excha 
lem  today  we  suffer  from  the  dlsadt 
that   these   plants   ars   besvy    Imj 
parts  and  materials  which  must  t>e 
in  United  States  dollars  while  they 
porting  to  countries  which  Ond  it 
Imprsctlcable  to  pay  in  dollara.     It  i 
fore,  eeaentlal  that  such  manufactt 
dustriee  should  concentrate  on  the 
ment  of  United  Statee  dollar  soi 
oome  with  wblcb  U  offset  their  Unit 
dollar  outlays.    It  should  be  poeslble.l 
ample,  for  tbe  Canadian  automot 
try.  which  produced   large  amount 
efaaapest  and  most  iilrlant  Army 
during  the  war.  to  prodtKO  autonMt 
or  models  for  sale  In  United  b  res 
to  balance  the  large  purchases  oi  coc 
and  materials  wblcb  they  make  In 
SUtas. 

raooaaM  or  kncoosaoimo 


Tbe  Government  will  make  every 
effort  to  encourage  and  to  cooperat 
davelopment  of  tbeee  plans.  I  shov 
tt  dear,  however,  that  what  tbe 
baa  In  mind  In  *:  .s  whole  program] 
tba  atlmulatka  of  uneconomic 
but  rather  tbe  encouragement  of  mc 
development  of  our  resotirces  snd 
In  an  efficient  manner. 


or  ooLa  raoatxnoi* 

»ng  tbaae  llnaa  must  be 
It  wUl   taae   time   to 

»t*  application  and  tba 

Meanwhile,  there  la  one 

In  particular  which  should 

rspld  and  substantial  in- 

;tlon  IP  some  asslstanoa 

refer  to  the  gold  mining 

at  the  preeent  time  a 

ipaclty    snd    which    pro- 

for  which  there  L.  sn  im- 

»t.    Increases  tn  tbe  costs 

which  hsve  occurred  dur- 

resrs  hsve  msde  mtich  of 

puctlon  unprofltsble.    This 

>utput  of  certain  existing 

^ed  down  prospecting  (or 

has  come  to  the  conclu- 

>f  its  general  program  for 

preeent   exchange   emer- 

I  take   additional   steps   to 

the  daterrent  effect  on 

|dly  rlatng  costs  combined 

price  for  the  product.     Inr 

fm  of  action,  we  must  have 

3r  sdmlnlstratlve  consld- 

|for  our  obligations  under 

lonetary  Fund  Agreement. 

I  will  therefore  not  be  made 

laid  before  Parliament, 

[avert    speculation    tn    tha 

kte  now  that  tt  la  the  ln« 

^vernment  to  defray  for  a 

defined  In  tbe  legislation. 

ial  gold  production  ovar 

^unu  pn>duced  In  the  year 

17.  to  the  e:.tent  of  |7  for 

additional  production. 

program  I  hava  outllnad 

be   put   into  effect  ovar- 

itarted  at  once  but  It  wlU 

Ifort  It  can  be  fully  aSM* 

le  drain  of  United  SUtea 

re  have  been  aubjcct. 

I  anmicTtvt  nooaaM 

^t  w*  mtist  develop  a  tem> 

program  to  meet  the  im- 

By.     This  short-run  emer> 

islsttng  of   measuree  de- 

our  use  of  United  States 
reeplng  restrictions  on  Im- 
stire  triivel  and  the  Impo- 
iclxe  tales  for  the  purpoee 

purch.isc  of  many  of  the 
Eonsumer  good*  wblcb  are 

contain  a  significant  Im- 

Import  restrictions.    These 
omplete  prohibition  of  tbe 
3n.sumer  goods  and  the  Im- 
on  others. 

imai.  ooooa  ncpoars 

what  are  generally  known 

lelther  a  complete  problbl- 

[system  Is  applicable.     It  Is 

to  place  specific  daaaes 

a  category  under  wblcb 

controlled   and    restricted. 

construction  and  Supply 

rlth  administering  this 

im.  will  be  In  a  position  to 

Itry  proposed  expenditures 

machinery,   equipment. 

a  view  to  seeing  to  what 

ss  on  our  dollar  resources 

reduced   or  postponed. 
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the  restrictions  on  Im- 
goods,  the  list  of  outright 
>ng  one  wblcb  covers  prln- 
ch  are  already  produced  In 
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cury  or  non-essential  type, 
ch  Items  aa  jewelry,  candy. 
Iters,    radios,    refrigerators, 

an'*  furnltura.    W*  are 
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also,  at  the  outset,  prohibiting  temporarily 
the  importation  of  all  motor  vehicles,  but 
we  intend  in  tbe  near  future  to  replace  this 
complete  prohibition  with  a  restrictlvs  quota 
system. 

QUOTAS     ON     IMPORTANT     CLASSSS     OF     IMPORTS 

There  are  other  clasaes  of  Imports  which 
though  Important  and  desirable  have  grown 
to  excessive  proportions  in  relation  to  our 
needs  and  our  capacity  to  pay  out  hard  cur- 
rency. To  these  classes  of  goods  we  are  ap- 
plying quota  restrictions.  Obviously.  I  can- 
not give  complete  details  In  this  talk,  but 
in  the  fruit  and  vegeUble  field,  for  example, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  fruit  Juices,  po- 
tatoes, apples,  and  onions  arc  being  placed 
under  a  quota.  Imports  of  almost  all  out-of- 
season  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  well 
as  almost  all  kinds  of  canned  goods  are  be- 
ing prohibited  but  no  restrictions  are  up- 
plied  to  tMinanNS.  ratslns,  figs,  and  prunes. 
In  textiles  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
raw  materiala  and  yams  but  almost  all 
other  textiles,  whether  In  the  form  of  fsbrlcs. 
or  made-up  wearing  apparel,  or  other  finlslreU 
goods,  are  to  be  under  another  quota.  There 
are  two  more  quotas,  one  including  all 
leathers,  all  kinda  of  footwear,  gloves,  leather 
garmenu.  and  luggage,  and  the  other  a  group 
of  sundry  Items  including  clocks  and 
watchea.  cutlery,  games,  toys,  sporting  goods, 
and  smukers'  supplies. 

Bach  of  these  four  qtioUs  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts— one  part  applying  to  Iro- 
porta  from  countries  which  we  must  pay  In 
dollars  and  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  short 
of  dollara,  the  other  part  applying  to  Importa 
from  all  other  counutes.  being  either  coun- 
Uirs  which  w*  do  not  need  to  pay  tn  dollars 
or  vbioto  ara  short  of  dollars  tbemsalvao  and 
wbOM  trad*  wa  sboiUd  encourag*  If  w*  omb. 
Ths  quotas  are  sat  for  aaeb  group  ot  QOttn> 
tries  on  the  basis  of  twle*  the  prewar  valua 
of  importe  except  for  tb*  taxtlle  quota  which 
la  four  times  prewar.  Indlvldusi  Importara 
ahata  m  the  group  quota  In  accordano*  wMh* 
their  share  of  the  Imports  concerned  durlBf 
the  12  month*  ending  June  1947.  The  cur- 
rent rate  of  imporU  from  the  ground  of  coun- 
tries short  of  dollars  Is  far  short  of  the  quota 
and  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  restrict  these 
imports  from  such  countries  so  long  as  their 
trade  remains  below  the  quoU  level.  Im- 
part* from  the  first  group  of  countries,  how- 
•vor.  will  be  under  strict  control  and  wUl 
generally  be  cut  severely. 

IMFOSTANT  •  CONTBOL*    NONDISCBIMIN&TOBT 

This  system  of  quotas  is.  of  course,  hard 
to  explain  in  a  short  Ulk  but  detailed  ex- 
planations and  e.'tamples  will  be  found  in 
the  nevrepapers  tomorrow  and  full  details  and 
instructions   will   be   available   to   Importers 
from  their  local  collectors  of  customs.    Goods 
now  .n  transit  to  Canada  will  be  admitted 
without  reference  to  these  new  prohibitions 
and  quotas  but  this  exemption  will  not  ap- 
ply to  goods  on  order.    Tbe  plan  does  not 
involve  dlrcrlmtnatlon  against  Imports  from 
some  countrlei  In  favor  of  the  same  goods 
Imported    from    other    countries.    Prohibi- 
tions apply  to  imports  from  all  cotmtrles: 
quotas  are  based  on  prewar  trade,  and  per- 
mit  the   maximum   flexibility   in  their  use 
that  we  can  afford.     In  selecting  items  to  be 
restricted  we  have,  of  course,  endeavored  to 
pick  those  which  we  must  pay  for  In  United 
States  dollars,  and  we  have  tried  to  Interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  export  trade 
of  thnaa  countries  «bich  are  short  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange. 

RXSTUCTIONS  ETrKTriVI   NOW 

At  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  a 
special  bill  will  be  Introduced  concerning 
these  emergency  restrictions.  In  order  to 
avoid  widespread  anticipation  and  evasion  of 
these  restrictions  in  tbe  next  few  weeks, 
which  would  cost  us  many  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  cannot  afford,  we  will  ask  ParlUment 
to  make  this  new  law  apply  as  from  mldnlgbt 
tonight,  and  we  will  put  these  restriction* 


Into  effect  In  ..dvance,  as  we  do  In  the  case 

of  budget  proposals.  This  can  be  ctone  un- 
der the  provisions  of  tbe  Foreign  Exchange 
Control  Act.  At  the  time  this  act  was 
passed  tbe  Government  did  not  believe  tbat 
such  power  was  contained  in  tbe  act  but 
we  ure  now  advised  by  tbe  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  thst  It  provides  the  legal  basis  for 
such  restrictions  as  are  proposed.  In  the 
urgent  circumstances  which  face  us  we  have 
decided  tbat  this  power  should  be  used  un- 
til Parliament  has  tbe  opportunity  to  pass 
specific  legislation. 

CUT    IN    THAVEL    EXPENOITUBES 

The  travd  restrictions  which  are  going 
into  efTcct  are  approximatdy  the  same  as 
those  which  prevailed  Immediately  after  tbe 
war.  Effective  from  November  IS.  the  an- 
nual ration  of  funds  for  pleasure  travel  will 
be  fixed  at  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $150 
per  person  for  those  who  desire  to  travel 
in  a  United  States  dollar  area.  Applications 
for  travel  funds  when  required  for  genuine 
reasons  of  business,  health,  or  education 
will  be  dealt  sUth  on  their  merits.  We  take 
this  step  reluctantly  since  It  limits  the 
friendly  contacts  between  our  people  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  but  we  simply  can- 
not afTord  the  large  sums  of  United  States 
dollars  that  Canadians  are  spending  in 
pleaaure   travel. 

BPKUL   TAXX*   OM    OtHUBLS  CONSUMX*   COOOS 

Import    restrictions    alone    will    not    be 
enough   to   keep   down    our    use   of    goods 
which  eonuin  a  high  proportion  ot  paru  or 
materials   from  the    United   SUte*.     Many 
of   th***  good*  ar*   produead   on   a   latga 
seal*   In   Canada   and  wa  oaaaot   proparly 
limit  and  ration  tb*  importad  porta  and 
mawrlala.    I  am.  th*r«for«,  propo*lnt  to  u*a 
th*  aam*  fiscal  dtvlca*  aa  w«  uaad  during 
th*  war  to  raatrlet  purchases  of  tht*  typ* 
of  good*.    Th*  Oovamment  will  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  place  an  exela*  tax  of  aS  percsnt 
on  n  wtd*  rang*  ot  th***  durable  consumer 
goods,  tb*  purchaa*  ol  wblcb  can  normally 
b*  poatponed  by  tbe  average  family  if  nec- 
«*aary   and   most  of   which   arc  of   a   less 
essential  character.    This  tax  will  apply  to 
sporting   goods,    outboard    motors,    pleasure 
latwcbes,  firearms,  oil  burners,  motorcycles, 
musical  Instnxments,  cameras,  rsdios.  pho- 
nographs,  and  to  most  types  of   electrical 
home  appliances.     In   some  cases  there   Is 
already  a  10-percent  tax  that  Is  to  be  In- 
creased to  25  percent.    In  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  present  10-percent  tax  is  to  be 
Increased  to  25  percent  on  the  value  up  to 
$1,200  with  50  percent  applying  to  the  addi- 
tional value  up  to  $2,000  and  75  percent  on 
the  excess  over  $2,000.    These  taxes,  of  course, 
will  apF'y  on  the  manufacturer's  price,  not 
the  retail  price. 

TAXXS  DESIGNED  TO  LIMIT  FTTECBASBS 

These  new  or  additional  taxes  are  not 
being  proposed  for  the  purpbse  of  raising 
revenue.  Their  purpose  is  to  limit  expendi- 
tures on  these  goods  and  thereby  on  the 
steel  and  other  imported  materials  or  parts 
which  they  contain.  We  should  partially  de- 
feat our  objective  if,  after  banning  many 
such  Imports,  domestic  production  of  the 
same  type  of  articles  were  to  expand  to  fill 
the  gap  at  the  cost  of  further  substantial 
imports  of  components  and  materials. 

TAX  EEDUCnoNS 

While  the  cold  facts  of  our  dollar  position 
make  It  necessary  to  Impose  these  special 
types  of  taxes,  we  are  pn-oposlng  to  remove 
or  reduce  certain  other  taxes  in  cases  where 
this  should  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  prices 
of  essential  goods  which  have  to  be  purchased 
by  aU  Canadian  families.  With  this  in  mind 
I  am  proposing  that  the  excise  tax  of  1  cent 
a  pound  on  sugar  be  removed,  that  the  im- 
port duty  on  tea  from  the  normal  sources  b* 
removed,  that  the  duty  on  coffee  be  re- 
duced, and  that  electricity  and  gas  used  in 
dwellings  be  exempt  from  tbe  8-percent  sales 
tax. 


Now  that  the  Government  s  prc^osala  ba«a 
beoi  announced,  we  propoaa  to  follow  tb* 
usual  budgetary  pracUc*  of  asking  Parlia- 
ment to  make  them  efiecUve  from  the  time 
of  announcement,  and  taxea  at  the  new  ratea 
will,  therefore,  be  collected  on  all  sales  by 
manufacturers  and  on  Imports,  beginning 
tomorrow  morning. 

SHOBT-TCaM    CSEOrr    PKOM    UNTrKO    STATE* 
EXPORT-IMPOKT  BANK 

While  the  effects  of  this  whole  program  will 
be   very   substantial,   there   will   stUl   be   a 
deficit   In  our   trade   with   tbe  dollar   area, 
which  will  not  for  a  time  be  fully  offset  by 
our  receipts  of  United  States  dollars  from  tbe 
United    Kingdom    and    otber   countries   to 
which  we  are  selling  a  portion  of  our  exports 
on  credit.    To  provide  for  this  situation,  and 
in  order  to  supplement  our  holdings  of  void 
and  United  States  dollars  and  our  rights  to 
draw  upon  our  quota  In   the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  we  have  believed  it  prudent 
to  arrange  for  temporary  financing  in   tba 
United   States.      A    foreign    loan    is   not.   of 
course,  a  solution  to  our  dollar  problem.    It 
merely   provides  a  supplement  to  our  ex-%« 
change  reserves  to  take  care  of  a  temporary 
defidt    until    the    constructive,    longer-run 
measures  which  are  going  Into  effect  get  Into 
full  operation  and  produce  a  more  rcaaonabi* 
balance  I"  our  commercial  and  flnandal  ro- 
tations with  the  dollar  area.    Not  only  does  It 
give  more  time  for  tbe  condtructlv*  aolutlivni 
but  It  also  permits  the  adoption  of  a  program 
1***  upB*ttlng  to  bualu***  tban  would  otb*r- 
wl**  b*  n*o**aary.    Wltbout  tba  margin  ot 
•af*ty   ./bleb  a  loan  provides,  the  program 
of  raatrtctlons  would  have  to  b*  much  mora 
•avor*  which  would  not  only  oau**  undua 
dlalooatlona  to  th*  Canadian  economy  and  to 
many  of  our  auppllar*  in  tb*  United  Stat**, 
but  would  Impair  the  contribution  wblcb  an 
ctr-l-nlly     functlonlnp     North      American 
Qconomy  abould  be  able  to  mak*  to  tb*  ao^ 
nomie  restoration  of  the  war-abatt*r*d  ceua- 
trlas. 

In  the  ordlnery  coura*  ot  *T*nt*,  dollars- 
borrowed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  In  tbo 
United  Sutes  would  have  come  from  prlvato 
Investors  In  tb*  present  clrcumstancea, 
however.  It  was  felt  that  the  magnitude  ot 
the  sum  required,  and  the  necessity  for  quick 
decision,  made  It  advisable  to  approach  a  pub- 
lic institution,  namely  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  tbat  bank  for  a  credit  at 
$3oo.oco.o:o. 

The  step  taken  In  arranging  for  a  credit 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  a  departtire 
from  our  normal  practice  of  securing  neces- 
sary United  States  dollar  financing  by  sale  ot 
our  obligations  to  banks  or  other  private  In- 
vestors In  the  United  States.  In  the  near 
future,  however,  we  Intend  to  Investigate  tb* 
possibility  of  borrowing  in  this  form.  It  Is 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  not  to  compete  v.lth  but  rather 
to  encourage  and  supplement  tbe  use  of 
private  capital  in  financing  United  States 
foreign  trade.  With  Ibis  in  mind,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  always  welcomes  the  pro- 
payment  of  loans  or  reduction  of  its  com- 
mitments to  lend  if  borrowers  are  able  to 
obtain  their  requirements  from  other  sources. 

UNITED    STATES   ATTiTUUE 

You  will  observe  that  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  this  program  Is  cooperation  with  the 
United  sutes  both  in  respect  to  mutual  trad- 
ing prc4)lems  and  to  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  discussing  this  plan  of  action  with 
the  United  States  authorities  and  In  secur- 
ing their  cooperation  we  have  bad  a  most 
understanding  and  helpful  reception.  I  do 
not  know  how  generally  is  realized  the  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  responsibilities  that  are  fall- 
ing upon  the  Government,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  tbis  blgbly 
critical  time  in  tbe  world**  affairs.  W*  la 
Canada,  situated  so  similarly,  are  perbapa  la 
b  better  position  than  most  to  appr*cl«to 
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I7NATOIDABLI  BUT  TOtKMAKt 

veil  aware  that  the  restrtctlve  ss- 
this  prcgram  wlU  eotne  as  some- 
a  shock  to  many  Canadians     It  Is 
le  that  sxKh  action  has  to  be  taken, 
•dopt  a  lesser  program  would  be  to 
and  to  Inrtte  conditions  which 
necessitate   far  OMre  drastic  resUlc- 
The  profiTam  has  to  be  •ufficlent  to 
problem     We  cannot  temporise  with 
national   welfare.     The  emphasis  Is  on 
range  constructive  measures  which 
stckdlly  work  to  produce  conditions  un- 
wbjch  the  restrictive  aspects  of  the  pro- 
become  unnecessary.     We  Intend 
Id  of  these  restrictions  )\ist  as  soon 
will  permit. 
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ipeed  with  which  theaa  eoastructlTe 

will  produce  the  neeasaary  resulu 

to  a  very  Important  degree  on  ••• 

vigorous  cooperation   b;   businaai 

public  generally.    We  believe  In  a 

oDvy  In  this  country  and  we  do  not 

get  entangled  In  a  massive  system  oi 

ccotroU.     Thst  means  It  is  up  to 

to  make  the  constructive  and  basic 

this  prt)graia  work     The 

of  business  and  Industry  to 

ijnlted  States  dollar-producing  actlvl- 

clear.  and  g  eater  opportunities  are 

tfovlded      Industry  has  also  the  re> 

of  working  and  cooperating  In 

to  reduce   and   offset   the   drain   of 

gtatss  dollars  which  Is  Involved  In 

I  o«r  manufacturing  operations.     In 

the  buslnesa  cominunity  can  help 

by  deferring  ytm  waentlal  plans  for 

eapanslon.    The    Import    controls 

pltal   goods   will    necessitate    reooo- 

of  a  good  many  such  plans  but 

^trols  will  be  lass  restricUve  and  the 

on  building  coaU  wUl  tie  eased  if 

carefully  reexamine  their  plans 

for  the  time  being  these  which  ara 

urkently  necessary.     The  responalblUtiea 

{sneral  public,  if  less  specific,  are  alao 

Let  'us  constantly  remind  otirselvea 

of  the  main  reaaona  for  the  great 

on  In  imports  from  the  United  Statea 

high  level  of  consumer  purchases  In 

To  the  extent  thst  we  can  de- 

the"  time  being  our  larger  expendl- 

and    economlae    In    our    day-to-day 

the  dollar  problem  will  be  lessened 

upward  pressure  on  prices  reduced. 
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I  Itruth  is  that  we  In  <lani1a  have  twen 
somewhat  beyond  our  — ns  during 
the  Lait  yeer  or  mors — not  beyond  what  we 
•ouU  kfTord  if  the  reat  of  the  world  waa  re- 
to  economic  health,  but  beyond  what 
w  call  afford  in  the  world  aa  it  Is  today. 
We  caj  inot  expect  to  be  ecmpletely  proaper- 
ous  wlen  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
we  live  and  on  which  we  depend  for  a 
terg*  fut  at  our  trade  la  Just  beginning  to 
firom  tbe  terrllkU  destruction  and  dls- 
loeaitliQ  of  the  war 

So  1 «  have  to  make  adjxistments  to  bring 
ow  m  tknal  living  standard  within  the  lim- 
Ma  of  4^at  we  can  afford  tn  the  dUBcult  con- 
that  surround  tis.    For  most  of  tis. 
rt»  i^SMMis  Of  aMtsrtty  wUl  aaean 
I H  «m  eraata  dU- 
But  a  proWem  of  this  magnitude. 
«tnno4  be  aolved  painlessly. 

CAissoA's  aaaKronnoif  sotmo 
At  tlta  same  time,  lot  oa  kaap  our  dlflcul- 
l^tbakr  rifht  panpaettva.    In  eompart- 


Aeulty 


max  w  th 


■ra  a 


of  the  r«t  of  th*  world  we 


level  of  employment  Is  st  the  maximum, 
have  a  great  and  expanding  capacity  to 
duce.    We  are  producing  at  a  high  levd 
at  relaUvely  low  cost.     This  country  of 
has  had  a  notable  record  of  achievement 
Ing  and  after  the  war — a  record  which 
given  us  self-confidence  snd  raised  Cansdl 
stature  In  the  eyea  of  the  world     Let 
keep    up   that    record    in    surmounting 
present  emergency,  conscious  of  our  resj 
slbUltles  and  confident  of  our  great  futt 

Posfwor  Canadian  commitments  fcf  flnar 
asaUtance  abroad 

MittUma  of 
Canadian  dc 
1.  Intergovernmental  credits: 

Belgium M 

China 

Caeehoalovakla 

Vranee 

Netherlands 

Netherlands   Indies . 

Norway 

United   Kingdom 1. 

U.  8.  S.  R - 

mseellaneous  guaranteed  cred- 
Ita_ 13 

Total— 1,( 

1.  unitary   reUef 

3.  UNRRA 1! 

4.  Poat-UNRRA   relief — 

5.  International   Refugee  Organisa- 

tion   (estimated) 

Total »a.  isa 

>Of  this  total  about  87 .600.000  have 
recovered.  Part  of  this  expenditure  was 
curred  before  the  end  of  hoetilltiea 
Kurope 

*This     figure     represents     approximat 
$170  per  head  of  population. 


vary  tertunate  paopla.  Oar  trouble 
from  the  misfortunes  of  other  coun- 
from  any  baaic  waakriiis  In  <xx  own 
Oar  tmle  porttton  la  sound.   Our 


TV  Fo«d  Crisis  m  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPFER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 
Mondat,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I 
before  me  an  article  by  Dr.  Clint 
Howard  on  the  urrent  food  crls 
Europe.  This  article  will  appear  In 
December  1947  issue  of  Progress  mt 
zine. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  foUows: 

Ox  THX  BanrK  or  Chaos 

The  first  day  of  the  special  session  of 
grcss,  called  by  the  President,  has  Just  elc 
It  was  trtef  btit  momentous.  Unpresstve, 
hlstorle.    F*w  tlmas.  If  ever.  In  the  hi 
of  thla  Natkm  was  the  entire  world  11 
wltlx  batad  breath  on  tbe  Voice  from  Wi 
Ington.    This  feeling  at  concern.  U  no' 
prehension,  wss  sharad  by  140.000.000 
Icana  at  home. 


It  was  recognized  that  we  have  a 
afflicted  with  a  malignant  dlseaae.    As 
Prophet  Isaiah  uUd  concerning  Judab 
Jarokalem.  "A  sinful  world  laden  with 
Iqulty.  a  seed  at  evU  doers,  children  that  i 
ccmiptors;    they   have   forsaken    the 
they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
to  anger:  the  whole  head  la  sick  and 
wh<^  h<.art  faint,  from  the  sole  of  the 


Is  no  sooBdneas  In 
itses.  and  putrefying 
been  cloeed.  neither 
llfled  with  omtment." 

a    terrific    parallel. 

last  hope:  the  one 

lam  Lincoln  said  of 

iBls,  has  a  plaster  as 

the  President  rise  to 

the  patriotic  partisans 

and  unite  to  save  a 

lands  stretched  across 

over  Into  Europe  and 

(NIMC  GOD 

to  a  good  start.    In 

jrs  answered  to  their 

snt  on  official  busi- 

by   Uiness,   BUbo   by 

John  C.  eiumia.  was 

Id  swum  in.  and  the 

it  momaotooa  business 

Into  special  aaaalon. 

the  Senate  side  with 

lomlssiun.     "Blessed   Is 

Is  the  Lord,  and  the 

chosen  for  His  own 

It  order  of  business  waa 

iplatn.  Dr    Peter  llar- 

Bw  Turk  Avenue  (Lln- 

I  Church.    Tbe    Senate 

rles  stood  in  reverent 

?Ialn  preyed: 

re  pray  for  Thy  wisdom 

the  Members  of  this 

this  troubled  hour  to 

ktlon  should  do  about 

I  polltlca  and  want  that 

history:  that  we  have 
[also  discover  that  we 
IbUity.  By  Thy  Holy 
:lence  of  America,  that 
lllng  to  put  humanity 

the  highest  motives, 
ropcse  that  which  wlU 

ilng.  lest  we  do  the 
rong  reasons, 
to  see  what  Thy  plan 
IU9  Christ,  who,  being 

came   poor,   that   we 

might    become    rich. 

Lthe  guest  gallery  and 
[this  Is  ofOclally,  as  the 
!d  in  a  unanimous  de- 
lation."   This  petition 

le  of  Jesus  Christ." 

^tion  by  the  President 

lordlnary  session  was 

igraph  said,  TXine  In 

)n  this  33d  day  of  Oc- 

the  year  of  otir  Lord 

le  Isnguage  found  In 

of  the  Constitution 

^on   since   the  days   of 

every    Thanksgiving 

to  prayer. 

the  Lord's,  and  He  la 
le  nations." 

THB   BOUSB 

Id  of  the  Capitol  and  at 
ae  order  was  followed, 
less,  after  the  reading 
lamatioo,  was  the  In- 
lerable    chaplain.    Dr. 

lery.  for  27  yeara  chap- 

rhom  the  editor  knew 
lautauqua  platform  40 
>wlng  mane  and  mine 

iven.  He  prayed  to  a 
Joined  heartUy  In  tba 

ipb: 

coNoaias 
[unto  us  and  bleaa  us. 

shine  upon  ua;  that 
kown  upon  aartli.  Thy 

an  naoooi.    ut  th« 
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people  praise  Thee,  O  God:  let  all  the  people 
praise  Thee.  O  let  the  nstlons  be  glad  and 
alng  for  )oy:  for  Thou  ahalt  Judge  the  people 
rlgbtecusly,  and  govern  the  nations  upon 
earth.  Let  the  people  praise  Thee.  O  God: 
let  all  the  people  praise  Thee  Then  shall  the 
earth  yield  her  increase;  and  God.  even  ovir 
own  God,  shall  bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us. 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him. 

"Let  us  pray  together  our  Lord's  Prayer: 
•Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done,  on  earth  as  it  Is  In  heaven.  Give 
vm  this  day  our  dally  bread.  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
paas  against  us.  And  lead  us  not  Into  temp- 
tstlon.  but  deliver  us  from  evil  For  Thine  Is 
the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.'  " 

At  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes  the  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  took  their 
places  in  the  seats  reserved  in  front  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  At  1  o'clock  and 
20  minutes  the  Doorkeeper  anotinced  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors  and  foreign  min- 
isters. At  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  seated  In  front  of  the 
Senators.  At  I  o'clock  and  30  minutes  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  with  his  dis- 
tinguished escort,  the  Congress  and  overflow- 
ing galleries  rising  amid  very  generoiis  sp- 
plause.  until  the  gavel  fell  and  the  Speaker 
annoimced.  "Members  of  Congress.  I  have  the 
distinguished  honor  of  presenting  to  you  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States." 

THX    PRZSmENT'S    SPEBCH 

You  have  all  either  heard  It  over  the  radio 
or  read  In  the  press.  We  thought  he  was  In 
good  form.  We  heard  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance before  the  united  Congress  In  the  aame 
room  following  tbe  sudden  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  has  grown  since  that 
time,  and  Is  more  sure  of  himself  and  effec- 
tive aa  a  public  speaker.  His  voice  Is  ap- 
pealing rather  than  dictatorial.  He  makes  a 
good  Impression  and  most  of  what  he  recom- 
mended we  recognize  as  a  proper  subject  for 
editorial  discussion  in  a  reform  publication. 
With  modiflcations,  we  believe  the  President 
should  command  the  united  support  of  the 
country  In  this  world  crisis.  Other  things 
must  wait. 

a  sesponsivk  chord 

With  regard  to  his  appeal  for  food,  fuel, 
and  money  to  meet  the  famine  situation  In 
Europe  and  the  world  he  had  a  united  house: 
while  on  domestic  problems  It  was  evident 
by  the  absence  of  applause  that  his  house 
was  divided.  The  President  made  it  clear 
to  all  that  our  own  stability,  prasperlty.  and 
future  existence  depended  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world,  of  which  the  Immediate 
necessity  wss  food  and  fuel  on  the  verge  of 
winter,  and  that  a  starving  world  meant  the 
collapse  of  civilization.  Self  preservation  re- 
quired that  we  take  up  the  white  man's 
burden  for  economic  recovery,  prosperity, 
and  lasting  peace. 

A  SAD  BTTOATIOH 

We  leave  the  discussion  of  his  program  to 
the  master  minds  of  both  political  parties  In 
Congress  and  out,  but  we  would  not  be  true 
to  our  calling  and  the  supreme  object  of  our 
Intamatiooal  Reform  Federation  If  we  did 
not  espress  our  disappointment  that  com- 
plete omission  was  made  of  any  reference 
to  the  sinful  waste  of  grains  being  diverted 
from  the  sUff  of  life  to  the  manufacture  of 
Intoxicating  liquors,  or  the  nearly  W.OOO.OOO.- 
000  annually  spent  by  the  American  people 
"for  that  which  Is  not  bread  and  our  labor 
for  that  which  satisfleth  not." 

coMoana 
The  President  was  moat  eloquent  In  dlag- 
noalng  the  dlaease.  but  less  convincing  in 
prescribing  a  remedy.    Not  a  word  was  spoken 
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about  stopi^ng  the  sinful  waste  of  bread 
grains  on  the  part  of  the  distillers  aiKl 
brewers  and  the  President  contented  himaelf 
by  saying,  "Grain,  for  example,  is  too  badly 
needed  to  permit  wasteful  feeding  to  llve- 
btock."  Would  the  President  have  us  starve 
the  cattle  and  poultry  at  home  In  order  to 
Increase  our  exports  of  grain  to  the  hungry 
sbroad  without  any  control  over  those  food 
grains  taken  from  our  cattle,  whether  it  is 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  bread  in  those 
starving  nations  or  made  by  them  into  In- 
toxicating liquors?  They  are  doing  this 
with  their  own  food  grains  now  and  might 
substitute  oiirs. 

LESS  FEED,  U5S  FOOD,  LESS  FATS 

Also  the  President  must  know  that  less 
feed  for  our  cattle  and  poultry  must  mean 
less  meat,  less  poultry,  less  milk,  fewer  eggs, 
less  butter,  less  fats,  less  fertilizer,  and  less 
leather  at  home.  It  seems  to  us  that  that 
Is  a  false  economy  and  offers  no  permanent 
remedy. 

Furthermore,  the  President  Ignores  en- 
tirely that  wastage  of  food  grains  in  excess 
of  150,000,000  bushels  consumed  by  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers,  in  addition  to  the  tons  on 
tons  of  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  grapes 
which  would  feed  the  starving  world  until 
the  next  harvest.  Yet,  he  wisely  warns,  "If 
we  fall  to  prepare  and  disaster  results  from 
our  unpreparedness,  we  will  have  gambled 
with  our  national  safety — and  lost." 

BE.\RDTMG    THE    BEAR 

The  President  was  much  more  courageous 
In  dealing  with  our  enemies  without  than 
our  enemies  within.  Without  mentioning 
the  target  at  which  he  aimed  his  shaft,  he 
said:  'We  have  found  that  not  all  nations 
seem  to  share  our  alms  or  approve  our  meth- 
ods. •  •  •  Yet  we  cannot  afford,  and  we 
do  not  Intend  to  let  our  current  differences 
with  some  nations  deter  our  efforts  to  co- 
operate In  friendly  fashion  and  to  assist 
other  nations  who,  like  us,  cherish  freedom 
and  seek  to  promote  the  stability  of  the 
worid." 

THE  ENEMIES  WTTHIN 

As  strong  and  courageoxis  a  word  of  warn- 
ing spoken  for  the  enemies  within  our  gates 
would  be  like  apples  of  gold  In  pictures  of 
silver  All  In  all.  It  was  a  great  day  for  hu- 
manity for  a  conquering  nation  to  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  to  Its  defeated  aggressor  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Paul,  "Therefore,  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him:  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
•  •  •  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good."  This  means  bread  for 
the  hungry  and  milk  for  the  children. 

THE  GOLDEN  ITTUC 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said. 
Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  ctirse  you.  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you." 

This  la  the  Christ  plan  for  peace,  in  con- 
trast to  compulsory  peacetime  military  train- 
ing and  atom  bomb.  We  cannot  hope  to 
avoid  war  by  preparing  to  fight.  Alcohol  and 
the  atom  bomb  are  the  twin  devices  of 
Satan  to  destroy  the  world.  Both  should  be 
prohibited. 

Parliamentary  Procedkvt 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RRPBSSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  20. 1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  sup- 
plementing the  remarks  made  by  several 


of  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congressional  Record  Is  the  place  fw 
Louisiana  politicians  to  air  their  Louisi- 
ana gubernatorial  politics.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  attest  to  the  virtue  of  either 
of  the  gentlemen  involved  nor  try  to  prove 
either  of  them  to  be  saints  or  sinnera. 
But  if  there  should  be  a  resolution  intro- 
duced to  expunge  from  the  Record  re- 
marks purported  to  be  made  by  another 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana,  then 
I  shall  support  such  a  resolution.  The 
more  I  talk,  the  less  you  Members  will 
remember  about  the  incident.  There- 
fore. I  yield  back  the  ronainder  of  my 
time. 


Editorial  CommeBt  on  European  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

OF  sotrra  Dakota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  out- 
standing editorial  entitled  "Comment- 
ing," from  the  Vermillion  (S.  Dak.)  Plain 
Talk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMKNTINO 
(By  Q.  8.  D.) 

From  out  of  the  wilderness  oS  silence  into 
which  I  withdrew  a  few  weeks  back  I  steal 
again,  typewriter  In  hand,  to  pound  out  soma 
of  my  feeble  comments  on  the  current  scene. 
It  Is  amazing,  of  course,  how  s  fellow  with 
such  a  proven  record  of  Ineptitude  in  han- 
dling hia  own  affairs  can  have  such  a  fine 
grasp  of  problems  national  and  international. 
But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  aa  It 
Is  often  designated  In  speeches,  has  been 
summoned  willy-nilly  to  whip  up  a  program 
of  relief  for  Europe,  and  so  1  want  to  expound 
a  few  of  my  own  views  on  the  FUbJect.  And  I 
am  aware  that  the  clatter  I  bear  is  not  ths 
sound  of  congressional  chairs  being  pushed 
over  In  the  mad  rush  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives for  the  nearest  copy  of  the  Vermil- 
lion PUm  Talk. 

But  Judging  from  what  1  read  the  con- 
sensus Is  that  the  Congrees  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  vote  some  money  for  Europe.  The 
theory  is  that  the  people  in  the  European 
countries  are  hungry  and  discouraged,  and 
by  helping  them  to  regain  their  feet  econom- 
ically we  will  prevent  them  from  accepting 
Russian-dominated  govenunenta. 

To  me  this  is  the  same  type  of  thinking 
which  has  controlled  our  whole  foreign  i>olicy 
to  date.  It  is  the  blundering  type  of  policy 
which  mtist  make  the  United  States  appear 
to  the  world  as  a  well-meaning,  visionary. 
Ineffectual  giant  operating  on  a  hopelearty 
Idealistic  level  and  t>clng  outwitted  at  every 
turn  by  the  pygmies  who  ply  their  trade  in 
the  realistic,  sell-seeking  strata  well  below 
otir  cloudy  heights  of  Idealism.  To  m« 
It  is  also  the  type  of  self-delusion  into  which 
the  whole  Nation  reta-eated  before  the  war — 
a  refusal  to  face  facts.  Prom  this  retreat 
it  took  a  Pearl  Harbor  to  bring  ua  blinking 

tot  3  the  harsh  light  of  realltiea.  

Now,  It  seems  to  me  that  In  Europe  we  at* 
called  upon  to  make  a  difficult  declalon.  and 
we  are  shrinking  from  It.  Instead  of  facing 
the  alternatives  we  turn  our  eyes  Irom  Umbb. 


a  A*uu\ 
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dont  believe  It  U  all  that  •»»J-     I 
tt  Is  poverty  and  hunger  which 
little  natlona  Into  the  camp  of 
It  Is  force  and  the  absence  of  force. 
ai3aence  of  American  force  and  the 
ot  tbe  Rad  army.    Poverty  and  eco- 
rta4|astaBSBt  make  populaUona  sus- 
of  course,  to  ehaifiL  Rut  aaeh  con- 
ion  t  turn  paopla  to  gnwmwnilam  as 
by  Ruasla.  k>ecause  they  reallza 
communism    baa   nothing   to 
would  better  their  sltiiatlon. 
of  the  natloaa  which   have   ac- 
I  tusstan-domlaatsd  governments  have 
poverty-stricken.     In  fact  some  of 
been  comparatively  well  fed  on 
food  at  the  time  they  capitulated 
expansion.     It   haant   been    the 
of  food  which  baa  puahed  natlona 
of  the  Red  Bear.    Rtiasla 
la  oC  tha  pollUcal 
tta«  when  tha  United  SUtaa.  to 
retreated  froai  the  European  Con- 
the  close  of  the  war  ]uat  past, 
true,  of  course,  that  the  confualon 
laa  followed   tha  war  haa  made   It 
Ruaalan -trained  leaders  -of  com- 
to  take  over  power  In  Bun^ 
But  thla  CMtffluu  Isn't  tha 
nattoBs  hava  baso  joined  to 
unlstic  groups  becauae  the 
ting    democracy    In    Europe 
been    bulwarked   by  active   United 
lupport. 

krtnt«s  me  to  the  two  altemauvea 

i  Ilia  country  baa  In  regard  to  Surope. 

we  muat  either  stay  In  Kuropa— 

out.    I  don't  believe  that  'oa 

decide  on  whether  or  not 

to  Europe.     It  should  de- 

keeplng   waatam    Europe    In 

of  democratle  teeaas  Is  worth  *.he 

IS  eapendad   and    lAa 

at  a  ertsls  with  BmbMl 

ss  1  see  tt.  U  to  ra> 

Europe   democratle. 

do   this   OMaaa  sending   goods   to 
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I  ound   of    food.     It   maana    that   w* 
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The  other  alternative  la  to  default 

If  we  decide  that  trying  to 
dominated    by    democratic 
lan't   worth   the   money,   the   men   and    tl 
sacrifices  which  would  be  required,  then 
should  get  out.     If  we  feel  that 
face    to   face    the   forcee   of   the   two 
powers  of  the  world  carries  with  It  the  rl 
of  the  generation  of  a  spark  which  mlghl 
well  set  off  another  war.  and  that  retentl 
of    a    democratic    Europe    Isn't    worth    i| 
chance,  then  we  should  get  out  of  Eur 

I  don't  believe  we  can  compromise  th« 
two  &ltematlvea.     I  don't  believe  we  can 
poae  the  spread  of  Russian  force  and  R\ 
Influence  with  a  check  book. 

The  two  alternatives  are  fearful — nelt 
to  desirable.     It  would  be  much  more  pli 
ant  If  we  could  avoid  them  both.     And 
I  believe.  U  what  the  people  In  thla  cov 
are  attempting  to  do.    They  don't  want- 
face  the  facta  and  make  the  decision, 
with   a   typical    American   reliance   thev 
trying  to  buy  their  way  out  of  It.     C. 
book   diplomacy,   you   might   call   It.   b 
don't  believe  It  will  work. 

I  believe  that  sending  'mly  monev  -  r  (<. 
to  Europe  Is  an  Indication  of  a  hu/y  plaj 
dictated   by   a   refuaal    to   face   facu. 
mlttcdly.  It  U  tha  easleat  program,  but  I 
believe  It  will  aaaoospUsh  any  good. 

In  a  world  of  force  I  believe  we  must 
power  with  power,  we  must  oppoee  refills 
with  realism.     If  wa  decide  to  try  and  pri 
serve  democracy  In  waatem  Europe  we  mi 
either  be  prepared  to  ?o  all  the  Way  in      rni 
bating  Russian  communism,  or  we  shouiggl 
try  at  all.     We  ahouldn't.  however, 
throw  a  bunch  of  money  over  the  wall 
hope  and  a  prayer,  and  then  run.     It 
only  money  thrown  away. 

I  Imagine  there  are  only  two  people  In 
whole  country  who  worry  about  such  cole 
problems,  and  that  la  Truman  and  m] 
Only  he  gets  paid  for  It. 


Jasbcc  (or  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAsaACHOsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  November  20.  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.    Mr.     Speaker,     at 
broadcast  sponsored  by  the  Polish  Am< 
lam  ConRress.  Inc..  western  Massn  hi 
setts   branch,   over   Station   WSPR. 
Sunday.  November  9.  1947.  one  of 
former   colleagues,    Mrs.    Clare 
Luce,  delivered  a  dynamic  address' 
Justice  for  Poland. 

As  one  who  has  frequently  spoken 
In   behalf  of  stricken   Poland   and 
people.  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
read  the  considered  views  of  a  fc 
Congresswoman  of  outstrndlng  abll 
with  a  keen  Instsht  and  broad  knowU 
of  Intematlonhl  affairs. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
gress  will  be  glad  to  have  the  oppor 
nlty  to  read  this  stirrlns  appeal  in 
half  of  the  Polish  people. 

IB  1989  a  tree  independent  Poland 
brutally  attacked  by  Hitler.  It  waa  att 
becauae  It  erooldn't  givenn  to  NiM 

countriea  had.     I  was  in 
are  of  that  attack.     I  aaw 

their  little  army ! 
tanks,   on   cat 
Wan.  the  ffOm  knew  that  to 
Iroa   hoedaa  a^  hasaabnek 
slaughter,  aiTsn^  ^HtavrtlaHu  asaant 


knows  where  they 

I  stich  folly.     And  so 

of  the  croes.  end 

with  Hitler  on  tha 

ad    was    crvclfled — 

kleves. 

ler  a  reign  of  double 
world  has  never 
Ids  or  brown  hands 
,  itrlots  and  leaders. 
kt  forced  labor,  they 
itratlon  camps,  they 
in  exile,  they  were 
13  500.000  Polish  Jews 

Id  the  Soviet  thieves 

icked  Russia.     Only 

ken  and  leaders  who 

ixtermlnated  by   the 

form  an  antl-Nazl 

Ion  t  have  to  be  (tee 

Ibeart   of   Hitler-held 

lorowskl    formed    an 

a  prearranged  algnal 

lelves.    General    Bor 

n  Warsaw.    But  the 

Bn  at  Warsaw's  gates 

romlsed  to  come  to 

|1.   that   army   never 

lowed  at  aU.     War- 

redured  block  by 

to  a  city  of  rubble 

corpaea.  ■  All  during 

ir.  America  looked  on 

ind  wept,  and  Amer- 

llscd  in  the  name  ct 

kat  at  the  war's  end 

la  would  laatra  Polish 

^and  would  agn  n  be 

the  war  the  Amerl- 

promlses  by   short 

^e   promises   hsd   the 

»nt,  of  the  Secretary 

rican    Congresa.     And 

laanctlon  of  thv  whole 

these  crocodile  teara 

were    we    Americans 

>mlaea  then  pygmlea 

frward? 

lerlcan  people  muat 

leasure  of  our  prom- 

the  fifth  partitioning 

conHrmeU  It      The 

lush    news    of    Yalta 

rmles,  I  happened  to 

iders'   srmy.     It   was 

lark    Clark'a    gallant 

the   Italian  front. 

the  army  recruited 

and  In  Russia  after 

Stalin.     Well.Oen- 

hls  men  thousands 

and  the  Near  Eaat  to 

In  the  African  cam- 

fought  6  long   yeara. 

ber  leave  nor  rotation. 

|kd   uf  them   in  enemy 

to  aay.  did  their 

I  week  of  Yalta  I  found 

inrt.  aoswias  aysa  at 

I  shaR  aavar  f  a(«at 

that  day  to  ba  aa 

a  Polish  srmy,  tbst 
It  ally,  the  one  that 
Jssd  loudast^ttoaa 
il  to  quit,  to  quit  In 
General  Anders'  army 
Well.  General  Anders 
tt  fought  all  the  way 
ktry  free  and  we  will 
make  It  free.  If  wa 
the  world  la  going  to 

rest.     Tou  know  tha 

acceptance  by  oar 
islon  in  Poland.    Tott 

betrayal  of  Poland'a 
ers.    the    hypocritical 

government  of  that 
**free  and  unfstlarad* 
Now  there  ac*  ■■■• 
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who  can  this  conduct  prudence  and  others 
call  It  power  politics.  Well,  there  are  othera 
who  Impeach  It  softly  as  appeasement,  tnit  in 
plain  words  It's  either  stupidity  or  coward- 
lee,  and  neither  of  it  is  worthy  of  otir  Uncle 
Bam. 

I  hope  this  doesnt  sound  political  or  partU 
■an.  Why  should  Americans  tremble  to  be 
called  partisans  of  freedom?  Should  we 
taluah  to  be  found  partlsana  of  our  coun- 
try's  honor?  Should  we  apologize  to  be 
branded  partisans  of  America's  best  Inter- 
ssts?  Ob,  I  wish  there  were  no  need  to 
apeak  this  way.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we 
eouid  put  Poland's  case  today  on  the  sole 
grounds  of  democratic  bounty  and  Christian 
charity.  But  we  have  got  to  be  honest 
men  and  honest  women.  Poland's  misery 
does  more  than  twist  our  American  hearts. 
It  taunts  our  American  consciences  and  we 
are  free  men  living  in  a  free  country  and 
we  are  mixed  up  beyond  any  dispute  in  the 
mistakes  our  leaders  have  made  in  our  name. 
Well,  we  haven't  inflicted  the  wounds  that 
Poland  suffers,  but  we  have  let  them  widen. 
And  if  we  tiave  broke:  no  beads  in  Poland. 
we  have  helped  to  brtak  Polish  hearts. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  Polish  story  In  closing. 
X  suppose  you  would  call  It  a  Polish  Joke. 
It  U  a  Joke,  at  any  rate,  that  is  very  popular 
among  the  Polish  peasants  Just  now.  It  Is 
particularly  popular  among  tbe  ones  who 
were  hurled  Into  Jail  for  refusing  to  vote  as 
they  were  told  in  those  "free  and  imfettered 
electlona." 

Now,  Ood.  It  seems,  wanted  an  angelic  esti- 
mate of  bow  things  were  going  on  on  His 
aarth.  So  He  sends  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
make  a  survey,  and  Gabriel  returns  with 
this  report: 

"I  visited  America,  and  In  America  the 
people  were  talking  of  war.  But  they  had 
cut  down  their  armies,  they  had  destroyed 
their  air  forcea,  and  they  had  done  away  with 
all  rationing. 

"80  I  visited  Russia  (said  Gabriel  to  the 
Almighty)  and  in  Russia  their  leaders  were 
all  talking  of  peace,  but  the  Rvisslans  were 
building  a  big  army,  they  were  building  a 
vast  air  force,  and  they  were  rigidly  control- 
ling all  foodstuffs. 

"80  I  came  back  by  way  of  Poland,  and 
Poland  was  dominated  and  even  occupied  by 
an  alien  power.  The  Polish  people  had  no 
shelter,  they  had  no  clothing,  they  had  no 
food,  they  had  no  army  and  they  had  no  air 
force,  and  they  had  no  atomic  bomb.  But 
the  Poles  were  all  Ulklng  of  victory  and 
freedom  " 

Then  Ood  shook  His  head  and  smiled  at 
the  Angel  Gabriel.  '-Those  Poles."  He  said, 
•Tliey  always  did  count  on  me." 

Well,  It  is  said  that  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  but  when  a  people  Is  so 
sick  and  hungry  and  homeless— like  tha 
Polish  people — that  they  can  no  longer  help 
thamaelves.  msybe  God  will  help  those  who 
help  them.    So  try  to,  please. 

Miech  zyje  wolna  Polska. 


Lonf-Ranf e  Profram  for  Eoropean  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 

aw    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  havt  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  two  letters  which  I  have  Just 
reoelved.  which  comment  on  various 
ptwaea  of  the  proposed  long-range  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  Europe.  One  letter  Is 
from  J.  E,  McDonald,  Texas  commis- 


sioner of  agriculture  at  Austin;  and  the 
other  is  from  George  A.  Raymur,  secre- 
tary of  the  Orange  County  Taxpayers' 
Association,  118  West  Fifth  Street, 
Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Tkxas. 
Dkpaitment  or  Agricoltuiz, 

Austin,  November  19, 1947. 
Sena±br  ArraiTB  CAPPsa. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAB  SsNATOs:  PcThaps  you  will  be  In- 
terested in  reading  following  copy  of  tele- 
gram I  sent  President  Truman  yesterday, 
giving  Texas  farmers'  views  on  his  request 
for  power  to  establish  controls: 

'^on.  Habbt  S.  Tkuman, 

"President  of  the  United  States, 

"Washington,  D.  C: 

"In  reference  to  your  address  to  Congress 
asking  authority  to  fix  prices  and  wages,  may 
I  bring  the  following  to  your  attention : 

"First,  thla  means  return  of  OPA,  bUck 
markets,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Oovem- 
ment  bureaucrsts.  This  would  mean  return 
to  conditions  which  upset  our  economy  and 
helped  bring  about  existing  scarcity  in  many 
commodities  and  goods.  It  would  eventually 
result  In  our  country  having  to  Import  food. 

"Second,  despite  existing  shortages  our 
country  still  has  the  most  plentiful  supply 
of  food,  cheapest  prices,  and  best  marketing 
system  in  the  world.  This  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  foreign  nations  who  have  price  and 
wage  controls  are  now  asking  that  we  feed 
and  aid  them. 

"Third,  the  only  preventive  against  Infla- 
tion Is  adequate  production  and  economy  In 
government.  Therefore,  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial production  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  discouraged  through  price  celling. 

"Fourth,  our  country  has  never  been  and 
cannot  be  prosperous  with  low  prices.  Fur- 
thermore, the  national  debt  and  taxes  cannot 
be  paid  and  the  budget  can  never  be  bal- 
anced without  a  high  price  and  wage  level. 

"Fifth,  the  economic  and  the  American  way 
Is  equitable  adjinrtment  of  wages  of  both 
labor  and  white  collar  workers  to  meet  the 
coet  of  living  and  not  through  Government 
bureaucratic  control. 

"Sixth,  we  know  a  government  does  not 
and  cannot  produce  as  this  must  be  done 
by  the  people.  Therefore,  we  must  not  swap 
our  liberty  for  government  control  and  regi- 
mentation. It  would  be  Infinitely  better  for 
our  people  to  suffer  temporary  Inconvenience 
and  privation  than  to  lose  our  heritage  of 
free  and  constitutional  government. 

"Free  enterprise  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  Is  functioning.  Our  farms  and 
factories  are  producing.  Let's  dont  return 
to  bureaticratlc  controls  which  may  destroy 
confidence,  bring  unemployment,  and  throw 
otjr  Nation  Into  an  economic  tallsptn." 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  McDonau), 
Texas  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


OSANGS  COtTNTT  TaXPATBH'  ASSOCIATION, 

San.il  Ana.  Calif.,  November  18.  1947. 
Bon.  AsTHtrs  Cappcs, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washinqton.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deab  Scnatob:  Our  daily  paper  con- 
tained an  article  on  your  address  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  relation  to  the  long- 
range  financial  aid  to  the  European  coxintrles. 

I  bespeak  the  sentiment  of  the  association 
named  above  when  saying  that  we  mos-  en- 
thxislastlcally  and  heartily  endorse  your  ad- 
dress with  reference  to  scattering  promlstoi- 
ously  the  taxpayers'  dollars  throughout 
Europe. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  when  both  branches, 
of  our  United  States  Congress  WlU  have  to 


be  Arm  in  doling  out  stupendous  sums  of 

money  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

Much  to  our  dismay,  we  read  in  the  papers 
of  large  shipments  of  supplies  from  the  east 
coast  to  Russia.  Only  recently,  there  were 
several  Russian  freighters  left  the  San  Pedro 
Harbor  with  gasoline  and  oil  for  Russia.  Ap- 
parently, the  communistic  New  Dealers  who 
are  in  power  in  Washington  are  about  to 
Impoverish  our  country  and  then  laugh  at 
us  if  we  protest  their  action.  Would  to  God 
that  many  more  real  Americans  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  like  your  good  self,  who  would 
fight  this  Nation's  battles  loyally  ss  you  have 
done  and  are  now  doing. 
Totua  for  victory, 

Gsoaes  A.  RAncn. 

Secretary. 


Warning  on  Hawa3 


EXTENSION  OF  REI1IARK8 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  November  24. 1947 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  on  the  25th 
of  last  August  there  appeared  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  tbe  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  a  letter  by  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, concerning  the  question  of  statehood 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  a  subject 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  Importance  of  this 
question,  and  because  of  the  significance 
of  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WABNINO     ON     HAwan — DB.     BXTTLXB     USCXS 
TBOUGHTrUL  STUDY  OT  STATEHOOD  BILL 

To  the  New  York  Herald  THbune: 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  to  admit  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  to  statehood  were  to  become  law 
without  its  thorough  study  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  and  without  their  complete 
understanding  of  all  which  it  would  involve. 
This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  any  adequate  dis- 
cussion or  without  any  general  public  con- 
sideration of  its  vital  importance  to  o\ir 
Nation.  Fortunately,  It  has  still  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  and  It  1b  not  too  lata 
to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
opinion  of  otir  entire  people. 

Hawaii  is  a  Territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
some  2,000  miles  and  more  from  otir  Pacific 
coast.  In  population,  in  language,  and  in 
economic  life  It  Is  distinctly  a  foreign  land. 
Its  admission  to  statehood  might  easily  ba 
the  first  step  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
United  States  of  America  as  estsbllshed  by 
the  founding  fathers  and  as  we  have  known 
It.  The  next  generation  might  well  find  It- 
self faced  by  a  United  States  of  the  Pacific 
and  other  ocean  islands,  since  the  admission 
of  Hawaii  would  certainly  lead  to  preasurs. 
which  would  be  hard  to  resist,  to  admit  also 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Islands  In  tha 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  as  well  as  the  distant 
Philippines. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  all  of 
these  islands  have  backgrounds  of  their  own 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  To  place  them,  each  and 
aU.  on  the  same  plane  as  Massachusetts,  New 
Tork,  nilnols.  California.  Texas,  or  Virginia 
would  be  a  fatal  step.  In  language.  In  his- 
toric background,  and  in  racial  conditions 
they  are  not  and  could  not  be  members  of  ^ 
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course  wotild.  In  my  Judgment. 

Oovernment  to  eet  up  tbe  Terrl- 

Hawaii,  of  Alaaka.  and   of   Puerto 

t  wtU  gPffBlng  democ- 

Ma  Unm&y  bMB  tfooa  in  the  ci 

lalandi,  subject  to  two  con- 

*lrst.   their   formal   relations   with 

should  be  subject  to  the  sp> 

the  President  aad  SMiata  of  the 

Thu   wovM   fMrect   their 

by  any  foreign  power  to  our  dls- 

Second.  litigants  In  any  one  of 

nations  should  hsve  the 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

This  would  Insure  a  uniform 

public  law  and  of  cItU  law  In  thla 

world.    This  right  already  cxlsu 

of  Puerto  Rico  •ad'  baa  bean  used 

so  great  advantage  and  to  tbo  Mtla- 

Mi  people. 

tive.  In  my  Judgment,  that  the 

country  snd  the  leaders  of  public 

nuld  see  to  It  that  the  question  of 
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NicHOLAa  McaaAT  BxmjOL 
BovnulcrroN.  Lono  Islano, 
23.  IM7. 
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Stetcmen    of  Hoiu   Walter  C   Plocscr, 

Ckainian,  Sekct  Coounittec  on  Small 

MS,    House    of    RepresentatiTes, 

Comniittee  oa  Ways  and  Meant 

Hoase  of  RepresentatiTes,  No- 

24,1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOrt.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  maaoxnu 

XN  THB  ROnSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Mcndat.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  PIOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
]«IT«  to  ( xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Cha  rman.  my  appearance  before  your 
eomaalttM  today  u  as  a  result  of  your  InTl- 
tatMa  aat  sn  obltgauon  on  tba  part  of  the 
Saioet  Om  unlttee  on  Small  Bustnees  to  pre- 
sent wba  laver  information  It  may  batre 
which  BO]  be  helpful  to  the  Ways  and  Meana 
OMMnttti  s  consideration  of  the  tax  prob- 
growng  out  of  certain  exemptions  al- 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  and 
Treasury  rullncs  to  cooperative  typee  of 
enterprise. 

Our  con  mlttee  has  been  at  work  for  sev- 
•ral  montl  la.  both  in  public  hearings  and  In 
aniMMHtlTe  ataff  research.  Our  bearings  bava 
not  been  xanpleted  and.  therefore,  the  ra- 
stUta  of  ov  r  work  which  I  preeent  here  today 
mxut.  of  r  eceaaity  be  ffmshliiail  the  knowl- 
edge whlc4  wa  bava  gained  to  date.  It  can- 
aa  a  report  of  the  Uousa 
I  OoauBlttaa  baeauae  thu  com- 
mittee wU  not  be  ready  to  submit  a  report 
until  It  h<  I  exhausted  the  subject.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ( lata  which  I  offer  are  presented  by 
me  aa  aft  I  idtvldusl  Member  of  tbe  Congress, 
in  the  1M|  a  that  It  will  be  helpful  In  your 
consldefatJ  an  of  the  problem. 

Thla  Mil  Jaet  baa  many  ramlflcatloxu  and 
cannot  be  lettled  by  emotional  argumenta  or 
a  men  rel  anca  upon  economic  theory. 

The  Wa]  s  and  Means  Committee  la  faced 
With  a  v(  ry  practical  situation  from  the 
atandpolnt  of  rereaua.  while  the  Houaa 
Bmall  Bual  aees  Committee  Is  faced  with  the 
very  pracilcal  study  affecting  competitive 
Xorcca  In  (ur  economy.    Our  intarcat  la  not 


Identical,  but  the  facta  lnv<  Ivad  affect  tho  \ 
work  ai\d  studies  of  both  committees. 

raocxsxTas 

For  a  number  of  months,  a  subcommlttao 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busln* 
has  t>ecn  making  a  study  of  the  leglslatlva] 
and  administratis  prlvllagea  enjoyed  by  co. 
opcrativea  for  tba  purpoaa  of  endeavoring 
to  determine   whether  such   privileges   tm- 
poee  unfair  burdens  upon  proprietary  bual- 
naasaa.    Tax-exemption  privileges  of  cooi 
tlves  have  been  partlctilarly  sttidled. 
avenues  of  inquiry  were  explored.     Does  taXi 
exemption  permit  cooperative  enterprise  toi 
grow  more  effectively  than  proprieia:y   en^' 
terprlse?     Does    tax    exemption    permit    co- 
operative enterprise  to  market  products,  dis- 
tribute products,   manufacture  prcducta  gg 
perform  services  at  prices  which  are  mc 
attractive  to  Ita  customers  than  to  the  ct 
tomers   of    competing    proprietary    corpora*^ 
tlons? 

The  committee  prepared  a  list  of  about 
one  hundred  cooperatives.     Included  in  tittai 
list   were  Hamplea.  large  and  small,  of   tho 
various  kinds   of  cooperatives:  Agricultural! 
marketing    cocperatlves.    agricultural     pur« 
chasing  cooperatlvea  engaged  in  distribution. ' 
msnufawturing.  or  the  furnishing  of  lervicea. 
and  urban  ccasumcr  cooperatives.     To  ttxch 
of  theac  selected  cooparatlvaa.  tbe  commlttao 
aent  tMm  faMovlat  l0tl«  and  questlonnalra: 

••Q null— Mil :  Tba  Bouea  Committee  oa 
Small  Business  Is  making  an  Investigation 
Into  Government  competition  with  buslnesa 
and  Government  financial  assistance  to 
busmeee.  One  line  of  inquiry  which  tba 
Committee  feels  it  miist  pursue  is  the  gov> 
emmental  privileges  enjoyed  by  cooperativag 
alleged  to  be  imposing  an  unfair  burdoi 
upon  private  bualnesa  competing  with  co- 
operatives. Many  complaints  have  l^een  r« 
celvec  by  this  committee  from  private  bv 
ness.  making  thu  charge,  and  in  fairness 
all.  the  committee  feels  that  they  should 
either  be  sustained  or  disproved. 

"The  committee  U  fully  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  cooperative  business  is  lawful  a  .d 
legitimate.  Is  engaged  In  by  many  pers  .13 
of  the  highest  standing  In  their  local  cum- 
munltles  and  has  been  singled  cut  by  tha 
Congress  from  time  to  time  for  leglslatlan 
recognition.  The  committees  inquiry  ii 
being  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling It  to  report  to  Congress  whether  tha 
governmental  privUegea  conferred  on  coop- 
eratlvea by  Congress  have  put  private  busi- 
ness at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  I  feel  c^  n- 
fldent  that  you  will  see  nothing  unfsir  la 
Congress  reappralalng  from  time  to  time  ai|* 
benefits  which  it  baa  conferred  upon  speclli 
types  of  buslneas. 

'1  therefore  aak  you  to  assist  the  cummlV 
tees  eHorU  by  promptly  furnishing  to 
certain  Information  apeclfled  in  the  e: 
closed  qtMstlonnalre.  The  furnishing  Of 
such  Informstlun  requires  mainly  only  tha 
forwarding  to  the  committee  of  annual  audit 
reports  already  prepared  and  in  your  fUaa, 
The  eoeunlttee  requests  that  these  annual 
audit  statements  described  in  detail  in  ques- 
tion 3  of  the  enclosed  questionnaire  be  seal 
to  the  committee  so  they  may  be  received 
Washington  as  soon  as  passible  but  not  lat 
than  . 

"Attached  to  thla  letter  Is  a  Government' 
frank  which  will  relieve  you  of  all  ct^^u  og, 
ahipment  of  the  material. 

"Sincerely. 


"COOPXaATTTS  QtnsnONMAXXS 

**1.  Give    data    of    organisation    of 
cooperative  and  the  original  financial  set -up. ' 

"3.  Doa%  your  cooperative  have  a  tax-ex- 
empt status  under  section  101  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  and  U  so.  bow  long  baa 
It  had  such  exemption? 

'3.  Pleaaa  send  to  the  committee  a  copy 
of  your  annual  audit  report  for  each  year 
including  19Sft  to  the  end  of  your  latest  ac« 
■counting  year.  Theae  reports  should  con« 
tain  a  detailed  balance  sheet  at  the  end  at 
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Though  the  audit  reports  of  many  coopera- 
tives were  examined.  It  was  found  possible. 
wltktn  tba  time  permitted  and  the  account- 
iB(  dMtaaMas  encomitered,  to  utilize  the 
eaae  blatortes  of  only  eight  important  co- 
operative corporations.  From  the  audit  re- 
ports of  these  corporations,  however.  It  was 
poaslble  to  perceive  clearly  the  effect  of  tax 
exemption  upon  their  growth. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  base  period  (aver- 
aging 10.8  years  for  each  corporation)  the 
eight  cooperatives  had  a  consolidated  net 
worth  of  ail. 122.319.  At  the  end  of  the  base 
period  the  eight  coopei^atives  had  a  consoli- 
dated net  worth  of  $72.704344.  The  toUI 
Increase  In  net  worth  of  the  eight  coopera- 
tives was  therefore  $61,883,025. 

For  the  base  period  these  eight  coopera- 
tives had  an  estimated  total  net  Income  of 
$•4,680,587. 


AHALTSIB 

Now  for  our  first  Important  question. 

How  much  of  tbe  total  Increase  In  tht  net 
worth  of  the  eight  cooperative  corporations 
during  the  base  period  amounting  to  $61.- 
582,035  was  due  to  the  rain  vestment  of  net 
income? 

On  a  conservative  ocoountlng  baaU.  it  Is 
estimated  that  $49  171.532  of  the  total  In- 
crease in  net  worth  of  $61,582,025  was  due  to 
the  relnvestoMnt  of  net  izraome.  Tbe  differ- 
ence between  $49,171,532  and  $61,582,025  is 
$12,410,483  and  represenu  the  total  iucrease 
in  net  worth  not  attributable  to  the  reinvest- 
ment of  net  Income. 

Since  I  am  having  to  use  many  flgtires  In 
this  presentation,  I  think  it  advisable  at  cer- 
tain intervals  to  recapitulate  them  in  table 
form.  80  I  now  Invite  your  atteut;lon  to 
UMel. 


.  TablkI 
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Mow  let  me  attempt  to  abow  the  advantage 
of  tax  exemption  In  the  growth  of  these  eight 
oooparatives. 

All  of  the  eight  cooperstlves  were  cor- 
poratlona.  Substantially  all  of  them  were 
wboUy  tax  exempt  under  section  101  at 
the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code.'  Conse- 
quently, tbelr  total  net  Income  during  the 
base  period  of  $04,589,587  was  tax  exempt. 

On  a  conservative  basis,  it  is  estimated 
that  had  the  annual  net  Income  of  these 
eight  cooperative  corporations  been  subject 
to  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income  and 
not  exempt  from  it.  i.  e.,  had  they  been 
proprietary    corporations,    they    would    have 


paid  totel  taxea  to  tbe  Federal  Government 
in  the  base  period  amounting  to  $47,106,673. 
Subatractlng  such  estimated  Federal  tax  of 
$47,306,673  from  tbe  total  net  Income  of  the 
eight  cooperative  corporations  durLog  the 
base  period  leaves  $47,382,915.  This  latter 
flg-ure  represents  what  would  have  b(«n  the 
total  net  Income  of  the  eight  cooperative 
corporations  bad  they  paid  on  a  baaiu  equal 
to  a  proprietary  corporation.  This  Is  the 
sum  that  would  have  been  available  to  these 
eight  cooperative  corporations  after  Federal 
taxes. 
I  now  invite  your  attention  to  table  11. 


Tablx  11 

Nimibrr  of  oooperaUve  curporatinos 

Rstlmatod  total  RfitimatH  part 
net  inc^inip  <lur-   of  t«tal  net  iu- 
ing  liasc  i)rrlod  oonii'  n'invc,<te<l 

Kstimated      Estimsled  Iota! 
FiHlcral  tax(>!(<jn  uct  income  after 
t4)lal  net  inoume;    Fcnlerkl  lax«':> 

« _ 

994,580,  567 

<49, 17i,«22 

•<7,aQrs672           (47,SX016 

Had  the  eight  cooperative  corporations 
paid  an  equal  shara  of  Federal  taxes,  how 
much  of  their  total  net  Income,  after  such 
taxes,  would  have  been  reinvested? 

With  Ux  eaempUon,  their  total  net  In- 
come of  $94,589,587  was  distributed  as 
follows : 

ApproKimately  $49,171,532,  or  approxi- 
mately 52  percent  of  their  total  net  Income, 
aras  reinvested. 

The  difference  between  this  $48,171,532  and 
the  total  net  Income  of  $04,589,587  or  $45.- 
418.056  (represenUng  approximately  48  per- 
cent of  the  total  net  income)  can  be  cred- 


ited to  the  payment  of  either  cash  patronage 
refunds  or  cash  dividends  on  stock  since  none 
of  it  Is  considered  to  have  been  reinvested. 

Applying  the  same  percentage  to  the  total 
net  Income  of  these  eight  cooperatlv<«  dur- 
ing the  base  period  and  after  the  Federal 
tax  on  corporate  income,  we  can  ettlmate 
that  approximately  $24,587,116  (52  poreent) 
would  have  been  reinvested,  while  a)}proxi- 
mately  $22,695,799  would  have  been  piild  out 
in  cash  payments. 

Let  me  recapitulate  tlMse  figures  lii  table 
UI. 


TiBLX  lU 

\ 

Distribatioa  of  total  net  In- 
come  with  tai  exemptioo 

Estimated  distrfbation  of  toUl 
net  iaeome  after  Federal  laus 

Koinber  of  cooperative  corporations 

Beinvestmcot 

Cssb  pay- 
ments' 
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s - 

/          $49. 171,.'02 
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t4.S.41«.Wfi 
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tM,  S87,  n« 
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'  Wherever  the  trrm  "rash  p«yn»ent»"  is  nsed  ft  means  in  the  e5i.<*  of  a  projM-lefary  eorporstbn  the  paymetU  of 
cash  dividends  on  stock.  In  the  ease  of  a  eosfMrativs  oorporaiion,  it  menDs  t- itluT  tbe  payment  of  cash  dividends 
OB  stack  or  tbe  |xi>  ment  of  caab  patroBSce  refunds  or  Iwth. 


*In  some  years  and  In  some  cases  these 
cooperative  corporations  had  subsidiaries 
which  did  pay  a  small  amount  In  Federal 
taxes.  But  the  toUl  Federal  taxes  paid  In 
such  instances  is  estimated  to  be  leas  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
Federal  taxes  used. 


Now  I  believe  are  are  In  a  position  to  esti- 
mate the  advantagea  of  tax  exemptions  iu 
the  growth  of  otir  eight  coopo-atlve  corpora- 
tions. 

Emrlng  tbe  baaa  parlod.  tbeaa  eight  co- 
operative corporations  had  a  total  increase  in 
net  worth  of  $61,582,025.    The  reinvestment 


of  net  InctMne.  It  la  estimated,  accounted  for 
$49,171,582  of  the  total  Increase  in  net  worth. 
Orowth  "from  other  sources,"  It  is  estimated 
amounted  to  $13,410,483.  Such  "other 
sources"  may  be  disregarded.  They  do  not 
involve  In  any  way  the  problem  of  the  effect 
of  tax  exemptions  on  tbe  growth  of  these 
eight  cooperative  corporations.  It  Is  only  the 
increase  in  net  worth  of  $49,171,633.  reatilUng 
from  the  reinvestment  at  net  Inooroe  that 
relates  to  oui-  problem  of  eatimstlng  the  ad- 
vantage of  tax  exemption  in  the  growth  of 
the  eight  cooperative  corporations. 

With  tax  exemption,  the  eight  cooperative 
corporations  were  able  to  increase  their  net 
worth  through  a  reinvestment  of  their  net 
income  by  $47.171333. 

If  these  cooperative  corporations  had  paid 
an  eqftial  share  of  Federal  uxes,  and  if  they 
had  distributed  their  total  net  income  after 
such  taxes  on  the  same  percentage  basts  that 
they  did  with  tax  exemption,  they  would 
have  Increased  tbdr  net  worth  through  a  re- 
investment of  their  net  income  by  only 
•24.537.116. 

Thus,  througb  tba  reinvestment  of  net  in- 
come on  a  tax-«xampiiou  basis,  the  eight 
cooperative  corporations  w««  able  to  in- 
crease their  net  worth  by  approximately  one 
hundred  percent  more  than  they  would  have 
increased  it  had  their  net  income  l^orne  Its 
ooBviarable  share  of  federal  taxes.: 

The  restUt  is  represented  by  uble  rv. 
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Tbera  is  still  another  way  of  eatlmating 
the  advantage  of  tax  exemption  in  tbe 
growth  of  our  eight  cooperative  corporations. 
Many  cooperative  corporations  in  the  past 
decade  or  so  have  emi>arked  upon  vigorous 
expansion  programs  financed  chiefly  out  of 
the  reinvestment  of  their  net  Income.  In 
carrying  out  these  expansion  programs,  a 
high  percentage,  and  in  some  cases  a  very 
high  percentage,  of  the  net  incomes  of  such 
cooperative  corporations  has  been  rataliied 
in  the  business  resulting  in  only  a  small 
amount  of  cash-patronage  refunds  being  paid 
out.  Let's  asstune  In  the  case  of  our  eight 
cooperatives  tbst  during  the  base  period  they 
had  reinvested  95  percent  of  their  total  net 
InoooM  on  a  tax-exempt  t>a&is.  If  they  had 
done  this,  they  wotild  have  Increaaed  their 
net  worth  through  a  reinvestment  of  net 
Income  by  approximately  $89,860,107.  and 
would  have  made  cash  paj'ments  of  approxi- 
mately $4,739,480. 

Now  let  tis  assume  eight  proprietary  cor- 
porations In  competition  with  our  eight  co- 
operative corporations  during  the  base  period, 
and  asstune  further  that  such  profHletary 
corporations  earned  similar  net  Income  and 
reinvested  95  percent  of  their  net  income 
after  Federal  taxes  In  an  effort  to  hold  thelr 
own  with  their  cooperative  competitors. 

The  proprietary  corporations  would  earn 
a  net  income  of  $94,589,587  before  Federal 
taxes.  But  on  this  net  income,  they  would 
have  paid  Federal  taxes  amotmtlng  to  $47,- 
306.672  so  that  after  Federal  taxes  they  would 
have  had  a  net  Income  of  only  $47,382,915. 
If  95  percent  of  this  net  Income  after  Fed- 
eral taxes  was  reinvested,  our  proprietary 
corporations  would  have  iLcreaaed  their  net 
worth  by  approximately  $44i>18,7M. 


'The   difference   between    $40,171  JM  and 

$24,587,116  is  $24,584,416  and  tbe  Utter  llgtua 
Is  approximately  100  percent  of  $34,587,116. 
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eatlmataa  at  the  advantage  of 
to  the  eight  cooperative  cor- 
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growth  over  proprietary  corporations  la  con« 
■tdarably  increased. 

During  the  5-year  period  1941  through 
IMS.  the  eight  cooparatlve  corpormtlona  h»d 
a  total  net  Lncoma  of  t04.5O3.O07.  Aaaunung 
that  during  thla  5- year  period  the  net  In- 
come was  divided  sa  percent  to  reinvest- 
ment and  48  percent  to  cash  payments,  tha 
net  worth  of  theaa  al^t  eooparatlvaa  was  in- 
creased by  apprnrtmaHly  OWJgO.100  whila 
approximately  131,004.067  was  paid  out  la 
cash  payments. 

However,  had  the  net  Income  of  theee  co- 
oparatlve corporations  been  subject  to  tba 
VMeral  tax  on  corporate  Income,  they  would 
have  had  a  total  net  Income  of  only  130. 287,- 
703  since,  on  a  conservative  accounting  ba- 
ala.  we  eatimate  that  the  Fadaral  Govern- 
ment would  have  taken  away  038.335.395  of 
their  toui  net  income  of  •64.593.057.' 

If  53  percent  of  this  net  Income  of  036.367.- 
763  aXt>;r  Federal  taxes  had  been  reinvested 
In  the  business,  the  net  worth  of  these  eieht 
corporations  would  have  been  Increasei^.  >■ 
only  $13,659,236 

If  48  percent  of  this  net  Income  had  be«a 
dlatrlbuted  in  cash  payments,  there  would 
have  been  distributed  a  sum  of  only  113.- 
000.530 

Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  growth 
exemption  made  it  poaaible  for  tlia  eight 
operative    corporations    to     Increase     t 
growth  by  approximately   146  percent  n 
on  a  tax-exempt  basts  than  they  would  h  tve 
Increased  it  on  a  taxable  basis. 

Table  VTI  summarlaH  the  advantage  of 
tax  exemption  In  the  growth  of  our  e  ..-ht 
cooperative  corpomtlons  during  the  per  d 
of  the  excaw-pMftta  tax.  1.  e..  from  .  U 
through  1945. 
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would  have  paid  In  Federal  taxes  lO.lSO.Sta. 
With  tax  exemption,  these  cooperative  cor- 
poratlsaa  ootUd  have  wed  OtMO.800  of  th«>ir 
total  IBOOOM  for  growth  (81  percent  of  their 
total  net  Income  for  reinvestment)  and  bad 
left  17.413.120  available  (48  percent  of  their 
total  net  Income)  for  dlatrlbutlon  In  eaah 
paymenu. 

However,  had  theee  eight  cooperative  cor*^ 
poratlona  been  proprietary  corporations.  Vv-tr 
capacity  for  grtnrth  aa  well  as  their  capa  ay 
to  make  eaah  paymenu  would  have  been  sub- 1 
itlally  reduced. 
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operative  corporations  from  the  standpolnU 
of  krawth  and  capacity  to  pay  cash  dividends 


under   the   present   rates   applicable    wO   the 
Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income. 
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OTHBS    SOVANTAOBS 

From  our  study  of  cooperatives  this  far, 
tax  exemption  appears  to  give  cooperative 
ktlons  advantages  other  than  those  of 
Ity  to  grow  snd  capacity  to  make  cash 
paymenU.  It  appears  also  to  give  coopera- 
tive corporations  two  other  Important  ad- 
vantages. Tax  exemption  enables  coopera- 
tive corporations  In  competition  wltU  pro- 
prietary corporations  In  the  marketing, 
distribution,  manufacture  of  products  or  the 
performance  of  services  to  give  their  custom- 
ers betur  prices  than  they  would  otherwise 
be  sble  to  do.  Tax  exemption  also  appears 
to  give  cooperative  corporations  a  definite 
market  advantage  In  the  buying  of  btislness 
properties.  Let  me  now  comment  briefly 
on  each  of  theee  advantages. 

RICK  AOVANTACS 

Where  cooperative  corporatloiu  can  pay 
more  cash  paymenu  to  their  patron  owners 
through  tax  exemption  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  sble  to  do,  their  capacity  to 
five  their  customers  more  attractive  prices 
and  hence  to  obtain  a  competitive  advantage 
over  competing  proprietary  corporations  Is 
automatically  Increased. 

In  a  marketing  cooperative  for  Instance, 
the  more  cash  dividends  it  can  pay  Ita  pro- 
ducers, the  greater  the  profit  of  those  farmers 
fraoB  the  mle  of  their  producU  and  the  great- 
«  tha  eapadty  of  the  marketing  cooperative 
to  attract  farmer  customers  away  from  com- 
peting proprietary  oorporatlona. 

OoBslder  an  example  of  a  prosparous  mar- 
katlDg  cooperative  engaged  in  the  marketing 
ef  poultry  and  eggs  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  cooperative  from  1M6  throtigh  1948 
had  an  esUmated  net  moome  of  015.708,020. 
During  this  period.  It  had  a  total  Increase 
In  net  worth  of  Oft«O87M0.  We  estlmau  that 
approximately  HM&J0O0  of  this  total  in- 
crease In  net  worth  was  due  to  reinvestment 
of  net  Income. 


We  also  estimate  thst  had  this  cooi)eratlve 
corporation  paid  a  comparable  share  of  Fed- 
ersl  taxes,  It  would  have  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  sum  amoontlng  to  approxi- 
mately 07306.645. 

On  a  Ux  exempt  basis,  this  corporation 
reinvested  approximately  31  percent  of  Its 
net  Income  amounting  to  04,953,000.  It  had 
left  therefore  for  cash  paymenu  approxi- 
mately 010.800.328  (Oe  percent  of  Its  total 
net  Income). 

If  this  cooperative  corporation  had  paid 
a  comparable  share  of  Federal  Uxes,  It  would 
have  had  a  net  Income  of  only  08,386,683. 
Had  It  reinvested  81  percent  of  lU  net  Income 
after  such  Federal  uxes,  it  would  have  had 
left  only  06,786J11  (09  percent  for  cash  pay- 
menU). The  percent  adviuitage  of  tax  ex- 
emption of  thla  cooperative  corporation  can 
be  measured  <m  two  bases.  First,  If  It  had  ap- 
plied all  of  lU  net  Income  to  eaah  paymenU 
on  a  ux  exempt  basis.  It  would  have  been 
able  to  have  paid  out  nearly  100  percent 
more  cash  paymenu  than  if  it  had  paid  a 
comparable  shsre  of  Federal  taxes. 

Second,  If  It  had  reinvested  81  percent  of 
lU  net  Income  on  a  tax  exempt  basis.  It 
would  have  also  been  able  to  pay  out  nearly 
100  percent  mora  In  cash  paymenta  than  If 
It  had  paid  ite  share  of  Federal  taiaa.  Tablee 
XI  snd  xn  show  the  percent  advantage  of 
Ux  exemption  to  this  cooperative  marketing 
corporation  In  making  of  cash  paymenu. 
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Let  me  take  die  ease  of  a  lai^  cooperative 
corporation  sngafed  In  ttie  manufactiartBg 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  the  processing  of  other 
dairy  producU.  If  this  cooperative  corpora- 
tion can  make  more  cash  paymenu  to  lU 
patron  ownera  under  tax  exemption  than 
without  It,  It  U  automatloally  In  a  pasmon 
to  offer  lower  prices  to  the  purehaaere  of  tu 
producta.  Such  capacity  Is  a  definite  ad- 
vantage in  iU  competition  with  proprietary 
corporations  vending  the  same  producU. 

This  cooperative  from  1035  through  1040 
had  an  estimated  net  Income  of  013.217.SSO. 
During  this  period  of  time.  iU  net  worth  in- 
creased from  0278.736  to  013329,147  lu 
tottJ  increase  In  net  worth  was.  therefore. 
•12.055.411. 

We  estimsu  that  approximately  08410.500 
of  this  total  increase  In  net  worth  was  due  to 
reinvestment  of  net  Income.  We  alao  eetl- 
mate  that  had  this  cooperative  corporation 
paid  IU  comparable  share  of  Federal  taxes  on 
corporate  Income.  It  would  have  paid  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government  amountliag  to 
•7,151.407. 

On  a  Ux-exempt  basis,  this  cooperative 
corpo-ation  had  net  income  available  tor  eaah 
paymenu  amounting  to  •3,406,720.* 

On  a  taxable  basis,  this  cooperative  corpo- 
ration would  have  had  a  net  tatcoaas  of  only 
05.005,753.  On  a  tax-exempt  basis,  this 
cooperative  corporation  reinvested  approxi- 
mately 72  percent  of  IU  net  Income.  Had  It 
reinvested  73  percent  of  IU  net  Income  after 
Federal  taxes,  it  would  hsve  had  left  only 
01,418,411  available  for  cash  dividends. 

The  percent  advantage  of  tax  exemption, 
therefore,  to  this  corporation  In  tU  capacity 
to  noake  cash  paymenu  Is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 140  percent. 

Had  this  corporation  api^led  all  of  IU  net 
Income  to  cash  dl  'Idends,  both  on  a  tax- 
exempt  and  a  taxable  basis,  we  estimate  that 
the  percent  advtmtage  of  Ux  exemption  In 
lU  greater  capacity  to  msJte  cash  paymenu 
would  be  also  approximately  140  percent. 

Tables  xm  and  xrv  show  the  advantage  of 
tax  exemption  to  this  Important  coc^Mratlve 
processing  corporstlon  In  IU  capacity  to  offer 
more  attractive  prices  to  the  buyera  of  lu 
products. 
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« 012,217,220  (total  ixet  income)  minus 
08310,500  (reinvested  net  Income)  equals 
08,400.720. 
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a  period  at  years  haa  had  an  aver- 

of  tl  .000.000.    Thla  la  Ita  net 

I  fter    Federal     taxea    which    have 

to  approximately  38  percent  a  jaar. 
Under  th  lae  aaaumptlons  the  corporation's 
net  Incoa  a  batfor*  Federal  taxea  waa  approxi- 
mately %\n3M0.  If  the  cooperative  curpo- 
thls  property.  Federal  taxea 
and  ita  net  Income  will  be 
apprailai4toly  tl.fliajWO.  If  the  proprietary 
corporate  n  bidder  obtains  this  property.  It 
will  continue  to  yield  only  a  net  Income  ot 
approaUmt  ttaly  tl  .000.000.    Hence,  to  the  co- 

•orporatlon  t>lddar.  th*  property 
iMaa  an  t  teom*  atandpolnt  la  worth  MiajKW 
th&  I  It  la  to  the  proprietary  eorpora- 
tlon bldd<  r  Aaaxmilng  that  tb*  market  rat* 
of  return  )q  tnveatmenta  in  gMMaal  la  around 
•  paroaat,  tha  eofporatloa  la  worth  approxi- 
matalj  M  UtOjWO*  to  tb*  proprtotary  bidder. 
But  to  tl  •  cooperative  bidder  It  would  b* 
worth  api  rozlmately  •3a.aS8.000.'  Hence,  the 
oooparatli  •  bidder  could  afford  to  pay  two  or 
thr«*  mil  ton  dollars  more  for  the  property. 
In  fact.  It  could  afford  to  pay  •ia.000.000  mor* 
for  tb*  pr  fMTty.    But.  of  course.  U  would  not 


tbla  far.    A  couple  of  million  more 


pre  baMy  be  sufficient  to  tap  tb*  prle* 


at  tb*  prcbrlatary  bidder.  On  tbla  baala  tb* 
eorporatlon  not  only  geta  th* 
I  ii^qpitj.  but  »*''~ig»T  tax  exemption 
after  tu  ac^prtrtUon  by  the  co- 
lt baa  a  definite  ad- 
its Inveatment  over 
tba  praprletary  eorporatloo  bad  It  acquired 
tba  prop*!  ty.  If  th*  eooparattv*  eorporauon 
Md  «3S.00  1.000  for  tba  praparty.  from  a  btwi- 
atam  point.  It  woald  aspaet  to  earn  on 
Its  invaatz  lant  5  percent  a  year,  or  81.100.000. 
tbroi  igb  tax  exemption  the  property 
earning  approximately  8l.6ia.900. 
consequently 
i«Ktra  revenue  with 

Ot  tb*  praamt  blgb  rataa  of  Fad- 

aral  taxea  on  corporat*  Incom*  and  becaxia* 
or  th*  pr«*p*cta  tbat  aueb  rataa  ar*  likely 


Nat  Inc  3m*  multiplied  by  twenty. 


to  continue  for  an   Indefinite   time   in 
future,  cooperative  corporations  enjoying 
exemption  appear  to  hav*  a  substantial 
vantag*    over    proprietary    corporations 
shopping   the   market   for   bualneeaea 
they  dealre  to  acquire.    Tb*  adrantaga  at 
exemption  in  the  purchaa*  at  buatnaaa  propw- 
tles  has  cauaed  some  eooparatlve*  to  point 
out  to  their  patrons  tbat  '*factarlaa  are  fra*. 
They  mean  by  thla.  of  cours*.  that  the  pre 
erty  could  ultimately  be  substantially 
for  out  of  net  Incoot*  which  would  not 
taken  by  the  Federal  aoremment  and  w) 
would  be  avallabl*  to  liquidate  the  Invaat- 
ment. 

:rt  coonmATTvcs 


WOW-TAX- 

In  our  study  of  cooperatives,  we  have  found 
that  It  Is  Important  to  dlstlngulab  wbat  are 
called  non -tax-exempt  cooperatlvaa  froni 
wholly  tax-exempt  cooperatlvea.  The  eight 
cooperatives  which  have  figured  so  li 
In  my  presentation  this  far  were  wholly 
exempt  cooparatlvaa.  Now  I  wish  to  polol 
out  to  the  coaamlttee  that  even  if  they  ba4, 
boan  Bon-tas-exempt  cooperatlvea.  the 
vantagaa  of  tas  exemption  which  I  think 
paar  in  their  case  aa  wholly  tax-exempt 
operatives  would  exist  also  if  thay  were 
tax-exempt  cooperatlvea. 

The  worda  "non -tax-exempt  eooparatli 
are  misleading.  They  Imply  that  socb 
operativea  pay  to  the  aama  dagr**  aa 
prietary  corporations  tbatr  ibar*  of  all 
Indeed,  the  supporters  of  cooperatlvea  hav*  i 
timaa  taken  particular  palna  to  so  repraaani 
nou -tax-exempt  eooparatlve*.  In  th*  eoin< 
mlttee's  hearings  on  the  Oreenbelt  CaostUBer 
Service*.  Inc  .  a  numtMr  of  preas  atcttaa  In- 
slstad  oa  picturing  tbla  noo-tai-«xei 
urban  eonaumer  eooparatlve  corporation 
one  which  paid  all  taxea.  Such  reprcs 
tlon  however,  of  non -tax-exempt  cov^cra- 
tlves  amounu  to  deliberate  deception.  Non- 
tax-exempt cooperauvea  may  pay  all 
forms  of  taxes  but  th*y  do  not  pay  all  fc 
to  th*  aama  degree  aa  proprietary  corpora^ 
tlons. 

Particularly,  they  do  not  pay  to  the  same 
degree  aa  proprietary  eorporatlona  their  share 
ot  tba  Federal  tas  on  corporat*  Income. 
Though  they  pay  to  th*  aame  degr**  as  pro- 
prietary corporations  th*U  share  of  Federal 
exci**  Uxea.  State  and  property  taxea. 
failure  to  pay  to  the  same  degree  as  prof 
tary  corporations  tbatr  abar*  ot  tb*  Fedaral 
ux  on  corporate  inooaM*  gtVM  tbam  a  tax  ad-^ 
vantage  which  iB  maay  eaaaa  la  vary  lltl 
leea  than  that  eajoyod  by  wholly  tas-*xem| 
cooperatlvea. 

A  wholly  tax  *s*mpt  eoopcratlv*  makM* 
no     payments     under     this     Federal     tax., 
tax    exempt    eooparatlve*    are 
to  agricultural  eooparatlvea.     But 
qualify  for  complete  tax  exemption,  an  agrl" 
cultural   cooperative   must    tM   subatanti 
In  the  handa  of  farmers.     Ita  buameee 
portunltiea   are   alao  raatrlcted.     If   It   1* 
marketing  cooperative,  the   bustneaa  wt 
it    does    with    nonmembers    cannot    at 
tlm*  exceed  the  bualneaa  which  It  doee 

If  it  is  a  purchasing  cooperat 
In  dlstritHitlon.  the  total  amount 
bualneaa  which  It  ean  do  with  nonmemt 
la  limited  to  18  percent  of  lU  total  buat*1 


A  non-tax-expmpt  cooperative  may  maka 
some  payments  under  the  Federal  tax  on 
corporate  Income,  but  the  paymenta  It 
makea  are  never  equal  to  the  amount  tbat 
would  be  paid  by  a  profK-letary  ccrporatton 
having  tba  aanM  net  income.  Thtu.  In  gen- 
eral, th*  wboOy  tax  exempt  cooperative  ap- 
pears to  enjoy  a  gr«at*r  capacity  to  grow] 
because  of  such  tax  exemption  than  a  non- 
tax-exempt cooperative  corporation  when 
both  ar*  contrasted  with  a  proprietary  eor« 
poratlon  having  the  same  net  income. 

However,  tbe  dtffarenee  between   the   ad-  j 
vantage  at  eomplet*  tas  exemption  and  tha 
tas   esemptlon    which   can   be   enjoyed    by 
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poratlon  before  arriving  at  Its  taxable  net 
Income  under  tbe  Federal  tax  on  corporate 
Income. 

Consequently.  If  all  of  the  similarly  com- 
puted net  income  of  a  non-tax-exempt 
cooperative  corporation  la  kept  In  the 
treasury  and  stock  or  other  evidences  of 
equity  Interest  are  Issued  to  tbe  owners 
repreaentlng  it^s  retained  dollar  value,  a  non- 
tax-exempt cooperative  corporation  would 
not  have  to  pay  a  penny  in  Federal  taxea. 
Under  this  condition  It  would  appear  that 
a  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  corporation 
CBB  be  made  as  exempt  from  Federal  taxes 
as  a  wholly  tax-exempt  cooperative  corpora- 
tion. They  can  plow  back  their  entire  earn- 
ings tax  free  Into  competitive  capital. 

Theoretically,  therefore.  It  la  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  a  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  to  be 
as  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  as  a  wholly  tax- 
aaempt  cooperative.  By  declaring  a  part  of 
Mb  net  laoome  In  cash  patronage  refunds  and 
laCaintng  tba  remainder  in  the  business 
tbrougb  laeolBg  against  stich  retained  in- 
come stock  or  other  evidences  of  equity  In- 
terest, a  non -tax -exempt  cooperative  can 
avoid  tbe  payment  of  even  a  single  penny 
under  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income. 

In  practice,  however,  non-tax-exempt 
cooperatives  do  pay  aome  taxes  under  the 
IMeral  tax  on  corporate  Income.  But.  the 
tasea  tbey  pay  are  never  equal  In  amount  to 
tboes  paid  by  proprietary  corporations.  In- 
deed, tbey  are  generally  omy  a  fractional  part 
of  tba  Psderal  taxea  paid  by  proprietary 
corporatkMu. 

In  three  cases  only  Is  the  net  Income  of  a 
Bon-tas-exempt  cooperative  subject  to  the 
Fedaral  tas  oo  corporate  income. 

Tbe  first  ease  la  where  the  non-tax-exempt 
cooperative  corporation  pays  a  fixed  rate  of 
dividends  on  outstanding  issues  of  oonunon 
or  preferred  stock.  6uch  payments  are  not 
deductible  from  tbe  net  Income  of  a  non- 
tax-exempt cooperative  corporation  in  com- 
puUag  Its  taxable  Income  under  the  Federal 
tas  on  corporate  income. 

For  example,  let  ua  aasiime  a  hypothetical 
non-tax-exempt  cooperative  corporation  hav- 
ing a  net  income  of  81.000,000  and  commit- 
ted to  annual  fixed  payments  on  its  common 
and  preferred  stock  of  8100.000.  In  order  to 
make  this  ptjment.  It  will  have  to  reserve 
out  of  Its  total  net  Income  a  sum  which  after 
application  of  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate 
Income  wUl  yield  8100.000. 

If  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  income  la 
38  percent,  our  hypothetical  noa -tax-exempt 
cooperative  eorporatlon  will  have  to  aubject 
approBimaftely  8162.560  of  its  million  dollar 
net  tawoms  to  Federal  taxation.  After  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  38  percent  on  this  8162,560,  it 
would  have  left  8100.000  to  pay  the  dlvld«id 
commitments  on  its  common  and  preferred 
stock. 

The  second  situation  where  tbe  net  In- 
come of  a  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  cor- 
poration can  be  mad*  subject  to  the  Federal 
tax  on  corporat*  Income  ia  where  aucb  co- 
operative corporation  sets  up  what  is  techni- 
cally callad  aa  uoBUooated  reserve.  An  al- 
located reserve  is  one  against  which  there 
has  been  iaaued  to  the  owners  of  the  non- 
tax exempt  cooperative  stock  or  other  evi- 
dences of  equity  Interest  equal  in  face  value 
to  tbe  amount  of  the  retained  Income.  An 
unallocated  reserve  Is  one  which  represents 
tbe  rslB vestment  of  net  incoasa  vttbout  the 
owners  of  a  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  cor- 
poration receiving  any  paper  evidences  that 
tbair  equity  intereat  in  the  net  worth  of  tbe 
cooperative  has  been  Increased  by  an  amotmt 
equal   to  tbe   rein  vested  net  Income. 

Unallocated  reeerves.  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  can  be  set  up  In  a  wholly  tas  exempt 
cooperative  without  such  reeerves  being  tax- 
able twder  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  In- 
eome.  But  alnce  tn  a  non-tas-esempt  co- 
operative corporation  such  reeerves  are  tax- 
able, tbey  are  apparently  Infrequently 
Where  used,  the  amount  of  the  net  inc 
of  tbe  non -tax-exempt  cooperative  miut  be 


set  aside  which  after  payment  of  Federal 
taxea  is  equivalent  to  tbe  amount  of  tbe  un- 
allocated reeerve  deaired. 

The  third  altuation  wh«re  the  net  inoom* 
of  a  non -tax -exempt  cooperative  corpora- 
tion can  be  subject  to  tbe  Federal  tax  on 
corporate  income  is  where  such  oooperatlv* 
corporation  derives  Income  from  nonmem- 
bers  and  falls  to  admit  such  nonmembers 
to  full  membership  In  the  cooperative.  This 
situation,  however.  Is  relatively  unimportant 
since  the  cooperative  corporation  can  gen- 
erally use  the  income  derived  from  business 
with  non  member  customers  to  assign  on  its 
books  a  membership  share  (generally  of  very 
low  value  to  each  notunember)  and  admit 
such  new  members  to  full  rights  In  the  co- 
operative, thereby  avoiding  the  Federal  taxa- 
tion of  this  income. 

As  between  tbe  three  slttiatlons  where  ttie 
net  income  of  non-tax-exempt  cooperative 
corporation  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  tax  on 
corporate  Income,  tbe  first  is  by  far  the  moet 
prevalent,  i.  e.,  application  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  corporate  Income  to  the  net  income 
of  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  oorporatlonB 
which  must  be  paid  out  to  meet  fixed  annual 
dividend  commitments  on  their  common  or 
preferred  stock. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  co- 
operatives, a  thorough  investigation  of  only 
cue  non -tax -exempt  co(^>eratlve  corporation 
was  made.  This  was  the  Oreenbelt  Con- 
sumer Services,  Incorporated,  a  non -tax- 
exempt  urban  constuner  co(^>erative  cor- 
poration. 

Ftom  1940  through  194«,  this  cooperative 
corporation  had  a  total  net  Income  of  8163.- 
821.  On  this  total  net  Income,  taxes  levied 
under  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income 
amounted  to  825,299.  Had  Oreenbelt  Con- 
sumer Services.  Inc.,  however,  been  a  pro- 
prietary corporation.  It  was  estimated  that 
It  would  have  paid  total  taxes  under  tbe  Fed- 
eral tax  on  corporate  Income  amounting  to 
885.447.  Thus,  this  non-tax-exempt  cooper- 
ative corporation  paid  only  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  taxes  It  would  have  paid 
under  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income 
had  It  been  a  proprietary  corporation. 

Tbe  principal  reason  why  it  paid  so  much 
leas  In  taxes  under  this  Pedo-al  tax  is  tbat 
as  a  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  corporation, 
it  was  permitted  to  deduct  from  Its  total  net 
income  of  8163.821.  the  sum  of  888.689.  rep- 
resenting deductions  from  net  Income  for  the 
payment  of  cash  patronage  refunds  or  for 
the  reinvestment  of  net  Income  against  which 
stoek  or  other  evidence  of  equity  interest 
had  been  Issued.  Thus,  while  a  proprietary 
corporation  would  have  been  taxed  on  the 
fTill  amount  of  a  net  income  amounting  to 
8163.821.  Oreenbelt  Consumer  Services,  Inc., 
was  taxed  on  only  875.132  of  its  total  net  In- 
come of  8168.821.  This  875,13^  could  not 
escape  taxation  because  It  was  used  to  dis- 
charge after  taxes  tbe  obUgaticns  of  the 
cooperative  corporation  to  make  fixed  annual 
Irterest  payments  on  outstanding  Issues  of 
common  and  preferred  stock  or  represented 
taxed  income  derived  from  business  with 
nonmembers  where  such  nonmembers  were 
not  admitted   to  membership. 

Thus,  the  differences  between  a  wholly  tax- 
exempt  cooperative  corporation  and  a  non- 
tax-exempt cooperative  corpcmitkin  may 
range  from  no  difference  at  all  to  the  pay- 
ment of  some  taxes  under  tbe  Federal  tax  on 
corporate  Income.  Consequently,  a  non-tax- 
exempt  cooperative  can  escape  100  percent 
any  payment  of  Federal  taxes  at  It  can  pay 
only  a  part  of  the  tasea  it  wotild  pay  on  its 
net  Income  were  it  a  proprietary  corporation. 

Recent  developments,  however.  Indicate 
that  even  the  principal  altuation  whereby 
the  small  amount  of  the  total  net  Income  of 
non-tax-exempt  cooperative  corporations  is 
taxable  under  tbe  Federal  tax  on  corporate 
Inccnae  is  likely  to  be  eliminated. 

BCPrxQcxwT  nr  tax  Avomaieca 

The  Consumers  Cooperative  Aseoclatfoa  at 
Kansas  City.  Uo.,  one  of  the  largest  cooper- 


ative corporations  In  tbe  United  fltatea,  baa 
recently  embarked  on  a  reovganlaatlon  of  Ita 
financial  structure  which.  If  successful,  will 
make  tax  exempt  that  part  of  Its  net  income 
which  would  be  taxable  imder  the  Federal  tas 
on  corporate  Income.  1.  e..  that  part  of  its  nst 
Income  u*ed  to  meet  fixed  annual  dividend 
pasrmenta  on  outetandlng  preferred  8to<±. 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago.  Consumers  Coop- 
erative Corp.  was  a  wholly  tax-exempt  co- 
operative. Its  managers,  apparently  deair- 
Ing  to  do  more  business  virlth  nonfarm  mem- 
bers (urban  consumers)  announced  that  this 
cooperative  corporation  would  give  up  Its 
status  as  a  wholly  tax-exempt  cooperative 
corporation  and  become  a  non -tax -exempt 
cooperative  corporation.  At  the  same  time  Its 
management  announced  a  prograi..  for  hav- 
ing the  holders  of  Its  outstanding  preferred 
stock  exchange  their  shares  for  "certUlcatei 
of  indebtedness." 

These  certificates  of  Indebtedness  have  a 
definite  maturity  date  and  provide  for  a  fixed 
annual  interest  rate.  Spokesmen  of  the 
Consumer  Cooperative  Association  have  al- 
ready said  that  throtigh  this  financing  plan, 
they  expect  to  convert  the  corporation's  out- 
standing preferred  stock  Into  securities  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  bonds  so  that  all  of  the  In- 
terest paid  on  them  can  be  deducted  as  a 
cost  of  operation  and  be.  therefore,  exempt 
from  Federal  taxation. 

If  the  Constmier  Cooperative  Association 
can  do  this.  It  will  have  established  a  method 
for  making  tax-exempt  that  part  of  the  net 
Income  of  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  cor- 
porations which  Is  at  present  reached  by  tha 
Federal  tax  on  corporate  Income.  Such  a 
method,  if  established,  ts  certain  to  be  widely 
imitated  with  the  result  that  non -tax -exempt 
cooperative  corporations  will  be  practically  as 
fully  tax-exempt  as  wholly  tax-exempt  co- 
operative corporations. 

There  la,  however,  a  very  Important  legal 
difference  between  the  tax  exemption  enjoyed 
by  a  wholly  tax-exempt  cooperative  corpora- 
tion and  a  tax  exemption  enjoyed  by  a  non- 
tax-exempt cooperative  corporation.  The  tax 
exemption  enjoyed  by  a  wholly  tax-exempt 
cooperative  corporation  Is  the  result  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  It  is  wholly  statutory 
in  its  origin.  Section  101  of  tbe  Federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Is  the  source  of  the  leg- 
islative airthorlty  for  the  complete  tax  ex- 
emption enjoyed  by  tax-exempt  cooperative 
corporations. 

nzAsuav  amJMoa 

The  tas-exemption  privOeges  of  non-tas- 
esempt  cooperative  corporations,  however, 
rest  upon  im>  statutory  authority.  Their 
source  Is  Treasury  rulinga.  Theae  rulings, 
proponents  of  cooperatives  have  declared,  ara 
supported  by  decisions  of  our  courts. 
Though  tbe  committee  staff  was  not  able  to 
make  an  exbatixtlve  Inquiry  to  determine  to 
what  extent  such  Treasury  rulings  were  sup- 
ported by  Judicial  decisions,  it  was  informed 
from  various  reliable  sources  that  this  is  no8 
the  case. 

There  appear  to  be.  I  am  infonned,  several 
decisions  at  the  tax  courts  which  lend  some 
color  to  the  Treasury  rulings  which  permit 
non-tax-exempt  cooperatives  to  deduct  pa- 
tronage refunds  paid  in  cash  or  net  Income 
reinvested  before  arriving  at  net  Income  tax- 
able imder  the  Federal  tax  on  corporate  in- 
come. But  the  committee  staff  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  decisions  of  our  district 
courts,  circuit  courts,  and  particularly  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which, 
on  tbetr  face,  unequivocally  sustain  tb* 
Treasury  rtillngs  referred  to  above. 

It  Is  extremdy  Important,  however,  to  ob> 
serve  that  If  existing  Treasury  ruling  relat* 
Ing  to  non-tax-exempt  cooperative  corpora- 
tions continue  any  effort  to  put  cooperatlv* 
corporation  bualneaa  and  prorletary  corpora- 
tion business  on  the  some  taxable  basis  will 
be  frustrated  under  ttie  existing  system  of 
Federal  taxation  of  corporate  income.  Oco- 
gress  can  repeal  section  101  of  the  Pedwal 
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But  If  admlBlstratlva  tax  Mwmp- 

Treaa\u7  rullngB.  rtmaln  In  fore*. 

Ive  corporations  will  continue  to  en- 

czemptlon  to  a  very  substantial  de- 

to   tha  sama  dacrea   as   under 

tax  exemption — though  statutory 

has  ceased  to  exut. 


ACSMCr 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  wUl  permit  m*. 

like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 

that  th«  ctnnmlttee  has  listened 

lU  bearings  In  cooperatives— argu- 

ronteadlng  that  cooperative  corpora- 

cpnnot  be  legally  taxed  even  though 

should  repeal  statutory  tax  exemp- 

arguments  are  directed  toward 

tb*  Isgai  validity  of  present  Trs— 

which  maka  it  posalble  for  non- 

cooperattva  corporations  to  enjoy 

all  the  benefits  of  complete  tax 

on  under  statutory  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  lawyer; 

a  bualHKsman.    But.  as  a  busl- 

if  eommon  sense  has  been  forcad 

taau*  with  the  argumenu  I  hava 

regarding  tha  logal  nontaxablllty  ot 

ve   corporations. 

been  told  thit  a  cooperative  cor- 

is  merely  the  sgent  of  Its  members. 

■gent  It  cannot  be  taxed  for  having 

on  money  belonging  to  Its  prln- 

Now.  ss  a  buslne— msn.  I  have  had 

;partanca  with  agt^cy.    It  secma  to 

a  basic  characteristic  of  a  genuine 

relationship  Is  the  unlimited  liability 

principal  for  acts  of  the  agent  per- 

within  the  scope  of  his  authority. 

I  hire  Jonea  to  be  my  agent,  glva 

power  to  borrow  money  on  my  be- 

wtilch  I  Instruct  him  to  use  in  business 

out  of  which  I  except  to  make  a 

Suppo;e  Jones'  use  of  the  borrowed 

lamlU  In  lu  total  loss.     If  that  bap- 

is  to  me  that,  under  true  agency, 

leaders  could  collect  from  me  as  prin- 


ce rners 


a  cooperative  corporation  has  the 
o  borrow  money.  And  If  the  analogy 
la  relied  upon.  .  exercises  that 
n  behalf  of  its  principal  and  within 
of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
he  principal.  Tet.  if  the  money  it 
Is  totally  lost  and  tha  assets  of  the 
corporation  are  InsufScient  to 
iM  borrowed  monay.  the  lender  or 
cannot  have  recourse  against  the 
of  the  cooparatlfa  ooipgratlon  (pa- 
of  tb*  eavporatton), 
bars  mjoy  limited  llabUlty 
ara  Itabta  only  to  the  extent  of 
•ta  of  their  cooperative  corporation, 
ara  raally  prlndpala.  thay  can't  limit 
liability  for  monay  Imrrowed  by  their 
tha  eooparatlva  corporation).  And. 
hava  limited  liability  for  auch  au- 
aetlvttlas  of  thalr  agant.  they  cant 
tt  ^paara  to  ma 
to  dtslntagrau. 
o(  aoona.  w^aa  a  tha  faladcusncaa 
by  tha  contenders  that  coopag* 
and  co-partnerahlpa  ara 

that  no  true 

a  principal, 

a(  that  BMMV  ta 

autlKMrlaad  bf  tba  prlnolpal,  aad 

return  to  the  prlnctpal  all  of  said 

minus  lagltlmata  aspanaM.    Tet.  In  a 

eorporatkm.  aona  at  Ita  patron 

trlbuta  monay  which  ta 

J  a  building  or  a  plaat. 

or  buildlnc  may  subaequently  be 

handsome  profit.    But  In  the  period 

Ita  acqulaltlon  and  its  sal*,  soma  of 

members  who  put  up  tha  money 

purchaae   may   bava  either  died  or 

their  mambacahlp  In  the  cooparattv* 

palcon  membara  or  thalr 


patron 


oMj  In  tb*  caaa  «l  aooM 

be  entltlad  ta  fat  back  tha  ea| 

tal  they  originally  advanced.    But  the 
which  ultimately  accruca  is  held  for  the 
efit  of  other  patron  members  aa  prtncl| 
At  this  point,  the  basic  principle  that 
agent  must  return  all  profit  to  his  prlndf 
likewise  disintegrates. 

azmne — ixsATxa 

We  have  been  told  that  patronage  rcf 
are  not  federally  taxable  becauaa  they 
substance  only  rabat**  or  trada 
This  argument,  too.  has.  It  seems  to  me. 
In  it. 

A  rebate,  from  my  bualnaaa  experience 
fixed  refund  which  la  agra*d  upon  by  a  h 
n**a  before  such  business  reallaaa  any 
Income.  It  la  paid  out  automatically 
bualneaa  la  tranaacted  over  the  year  and 
not  naoaaaarlly  depend  on  tha  reallaa 
any  n*t  Ineome  by  the  business.  In  tb* 
of  mutual*  and  radproeals  participating 
Idenda  are  not  firmly  fixed. 

Patronage  refunds,  on  the  contrary, 
paid  cut  only  if  a  cooperative  ccrporai 
ba*  a  net  Income.    The  size  of  the  rcba 
not  fixed  in  advance  and  Its  size  depei 
the  amount  of   the  net  Income  after 
realized.     If  there  Is  no  net  income, 
will    be    no    patronage    refunds 
there  Is  argument  that  refunds  are  only 
to  members  In  a  cooperative  corporation, 

AOomoNs  TO  paics 

We  have  been  told  that  patronage  refui 
are  not  taxable  because  they  are  either  a< 
tlons  to  or  subtractions  from  price.     In 
case  of  a  marketing  cooporatlve  corp^  rat 
this  theory  holds  that  the  initial  p.yin4 
progress  payments  (where  they  exist). 
the  final  payment  are  all  additions  to  pr 
and  that,  therefore*,  there  is  no  profit  or 
Income  in  the  treasury  of  siKb  coopcrat 
corporation  to  distribute. 

As  I  see  it.  there  Is  in  agricultural  cc 
tlve  marketing  corporations,  under  cert 
circumstances,  a  problem  of  where  addit 
to  price  ends  and  prcflts  begin.     But  tl 
cooperatve  corporation  dees  earn  net  pre 
seems   evident.    The   Tressury    Depart 
has  referred  to  profiu  of  cocperattve  cc 
tlons.   the  Supreme   Court   has  referred 
them  as  profits  and  reference  to  profits 
b*  found  even  In  the  charters  of  cooperat 
corporations  themaalvca. 

In  a  proprietary  marketing  corporation 
profits  are  established  in  the  following 
From  the  gross  Income  of  such  corporatl 
there  is  deducted  payment  for  the  prodf 
or  products  marketed,  other  costs  of  of 
tlon   and  deductible   reserves   permitted 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Wbara  agricultural  cooperative  market 
corpantttott*  have  competition,  we  have 
served  they  tend  to  pay  the  same  marl 
price  (represented  by  the  initial  paymi 
for  their  producta  as  do  their  proprtet 
competitors.  Where  this  condition  exj 
the  determination  of  profits  probably 
involve  rxactly  the  same  proceaa  of  compt 
tlon  aa  ta  applied  to  a  proprietary  xnarfeat 
corporation. 

Where,  however,  marketing  coof 
eorporatlona  enjoy  a  monopolistic 
In  the  market,  they  sre  able  to  pay  lee*  tl 
market  price  and  a  problem  doea 
owpllfatiil  by  prcgreaa  paymenta. 
where  addition*  to  price  leave  off  and 
begin.  Tbe  divlalon  point  la  difllcult  to 
termlne.  One  way  thla  problem  cotild 
quickly  settled  might  be  found  In  the 
poeal  that  all  aoeb  marketing  coopcral 
corporation*  b*  taxad  on  the  net  Incom* 
talned  In  their  treasuries  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  If  such  s  rule  existed  on* 
be  sure  thst  cooperative  corporations 
make  every  effort  to  pay  out  of  their 
urles  aa  much  caab  a*  po*alble  for  distrti 
tlon  before  tbetr  final  payment  at  the  ec 
the  fiscal  year.    This  flaal  pagmant 
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In  my  opinion,  thi*  argument  need*  thor- 
otigh  appraisal.  Are  one  group  of  business- 
men doing  business  one  way  to  be  allowed 
to  make  use  of  their  private  contractual 
power  to  prevent  the  Federal  Government 
from  taxing  all  business  corporations  on  an 
cqriltable  corporate  income  baais?  If  such 
contract  is  vaJid.  then  the  patron  ownei  s  of 
cooperative  corporation*  poaseas  the  crush- 
ing power  to  compel  proprietary  corporations 
to  convert  themselves  into  cooperative  cor- 
porations so  that  they  may  also  enjoy  tax 
exemption,  or  to  fight  an  unfair  battle 
against  cooperative  corporations  armed  with 
such  tax  exemption  or  to  force  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  abandon  Its  tax  on  corporate  in- 
come. Does  such  a  contract  amotmt  to  an 
abuae  of  private  contractual  power,  since  It 
is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  which 
should  be  to  have  the  Government  treat  all 
oorporations  alike  In  taxing  their  corporate 
Income? 

But  competent  lawyers  tell  me  that  strictly 
from  a  legal  point,  this  theory  does  not  hold 
water.  They  say  it  Is  not  to  whom  money  is 
owed  but  who  actually  makea  that  money 
which  determines  tax  liability,  and  that  since 
the  cooperative  corporation  makes  the  money 
that  is  ultimately  distributed,  it  cannot  avoid 
Its  Federal  tax  liability  aimply  because  it 
has  a  contract  with  it*  members  to  return 
auch  money  to  them. 

CVGUBH    AMD    CAMAOIAN    PBECEDENT8 

The  common  law  of  some  countries  abroad 
throws  further  doubt  on  the  legal  validity  of 
the  contentions  the  committee  has  listened 
to  which  attempt  to  Justify  administrative 
tax  csemptlon  as  inherent  in  our  common- 
law  system.  For  Instance,  in  England,  which 
is  the  mother  of  our  conunon-law  system,  the 
courts  have  already  gone  a  long  way  in  knock- 
ing out  such  contentions.  They  have  held 
that  a  cooperative  corporation  does  have  net 
Income,  that  It  does  make  profits,  and  that 
praflta  are  taxable  by  the  central  gov- 
Inglish  courts  have  already  es- 
tablished that  any  net  Income  of  a  coopera- 
tive corporation  which  is  kept  in  the  Treas- 
ury Is  taxable.  Cash  patronage  refunds, 
however,  are  permitted  to  escape  taxation  by 
the  central  government  though  they  are 
of  course,  picked  up  under  the  British  in- 
dividual Income  tax.  And  there  is  impres- 
sive investigational  precedent  for  believing 
that  eventually  the  courts  may  get  aroimd 
to  taxing  cash  patronage  refunds  at  the 
corporate  level.  In  1933  the  Chancelor  of 
the  Exchequer's  select  committee  investi- 
gating British  cooperative*  unanlmotisly  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  treated  In  all  tax 
matters  a*  ordinary  corporations. 

In  Canada,  which  also  derives  Its  common 
law  largely  from  England,  the  court*  have 
held  that  cooperative  corporations  do  have 
net  Income,  do  have  net  profits,  and  that 
such  net  profits  are  subject  to  a  central  tax 
by  the  central  government.  The  central 
government's  taxation  of  cooperative  corpo- 
rations In  Canada  goes  a  little  further  than 
tt  doe*  in  England.  All  of  net  Income  re- 
tained in  the  buslnesa  is  taxable  Just  as  It 
la  in  England  but.  whereas  in  England  co- 
operatlvea  can  eacape  the  central  govern- 
ment's tax  on  cash  patronage  refunds,  the 
Canadian  courts  limit  the  amount  of  such 
oaah  patronage  refunds  that  can  eacape  taxa- 
tion by  the  central  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  have  heard,  oar 
courts  have  not  confirmed  the  fact  that  ad- 
ministrative tax  exemption  is  Inherent  in 
our  common  law  system.  Therefore,  should 
tbe  Congress  proceed  to  put  cooperative  cor- 
porations on  the  same  Federal  tax  basis  a* 
proprietary  corporations  and  Ignore  such 
Treasury  rulings?  If  such  a  program  is  en- 
acted into  law,  the  Treasury  Department  will 
be  compelled  to  discontinue  Its  rulings  per- 
mitting tax  exemption.  Cooperative  corpora- 
tions may  then  be  expected  t^  challenge  such 
action  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the 
courta.     Within  a  reasonable  time  we  can 


count  upon  a  final  iedslon  from  the  8u{R«me 

Court  of  the  United  States.  Should  that  de- 
cision declare  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
Government  through  its  tax  on  corporate  in- 
come to  put  both  cooperative  corporations 
and  proprietary  corporations  on  tbe  same 
tax  basis,  then  the  Congress  will  have  to 
reconsider  the  whole  matter. 

BTTMM AXT  OOMMCNT 

This  formal  presentation  which  I  have 
made  is,  as  I  stated  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, a  restilt  of  information  gained  by  a 
study  being  conducted  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  dealing  with  the  variotis 
competitive  forces  In  our  economy  and  their 
effect  upon  small  husiness.  And  I  repeat 
that  It  Is  not  a  committee  report,  that  tbe 
committee  cannot  report  Intelligently  until 
it  has  exhausted  the  subject.  What  I  have 
said  here  today  are  observations  which  I  have 
gained  from  our  study  as  of  this  date. 

The  data  used  in  our  tables  were  supplied 
by  competent  accountants  under  the  prin- 
cipal supervision  of  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant during  many  weeks  of  work.  It 
was  a  difficult  task  in  that  these  accountants, 
after  they  had  received  helpful  Information 
from  these  various  cooperative  corporations, 
had  to.  in  a  measure,  reconstruct  the  coopera- 
tive accounting  results  so  as  to  make  them 
comparable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  stand- 
ard practices  generally  understood  in  pro- 
prietary corporation  accounting. 

I  have  copies  here  of  the  individual  com- 
,  parisons  made  of  the  eight  corporations  which 
I  have  had  lumped  together  In  the  tables 
used.  I  have  not  contained  them  in  my 
formal  atatement  becatjse  I  did  not  choose  to 
use  my  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  the  names 
of  these  various  cooperative  corporations.  I 
have  no  desire  to  embarrass  anyone.  My  only 
hope  Is  to  get  competent  analyses  and  Intel- 
ligent understanding  of  a  difficult  subject. 
There  are  three  documents  which  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  their  executive  consideration.  The  com- 
posite of  these  documents  have  been  used  in 
the  tables,  and  I  have  used  them  In  composite 
form  so  as  to  not  reveal  specific  identity.  I 
can  think  of  no  fairer  approach  to  the  public 
consideration  of  the  problem. 

I  later  requested  our  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  make  the  same  analyses,  delet- 
ing from  consideration  actual  cash  refunds. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  percentage  pro- 
portions of  advantage  as  shown  in  the  tables 
win  not  vary.  I  am  placing  before  the  com- 
mittee for  its  executive  consideration,  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  enclosure  from  the  account- 
ant supervising  the  accounting  phase  of  the 
study  which  comment*  briefly  on  the  tax 
amount  differentials  which  might  be  an- 
ticipated, but  it  also  makes  clear  the  fact 
that  I  could  not  have  such  data  ready  in 
time  for  the  conunlttee's  consideration.  I 
intend  to  have  such  data  completed  in  the 
future  study  of  the  committee  and  when 
that  Is  done,  they  will  be  made  available  to 
your  committee.  I  submit,  therefore,  three 
documents,  plus  individual  analysis  sheet* 
on  some  of  these  cooperative  ccoporation*, 
comment  of  the  accountant  and  a  copy  of 
hts  special  memorandum  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
All  of  these  for  the  executive  consideration 
of  your  committee.  The  composite  figure* 
have  already  been  presented  publicly. 

It  ha*  been  argued  by  cooperative  leader- 
ship, as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  at  various 
points  In  my  testimony,  that  the  cash  re- 
funds can  In  no  sen**  be  considered  corpo- 
rate money  or  a  part  of  corporate  profits. 
I  repeat  that  it  Is  most  difficult  to  determine 
In  the  case  of  the  marketing  cooperative  cor- 
poration where  personal  profit  of  the  patron 
ends  and  corporate  profit  begins  so  far  a*  th* 
cash  refunds  are  concerned,  but  my  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  the  belief  that  both  ele- 
ments exist.  And.  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, might  be  resolved  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers  by  the  application  of  corporate 


ineome  taxes  on  the  net  income  which  la 
retained  in  the  cooperative  corporation. 

In  the  marketing  cooperative  corporation. 
I  can  see  a  degree  of  merit  in  both  argu- 
menta  rdattve  to  personal  or  corporate  profit. 
I  have  not  gained  any  auch  impreasion  In 
relation  to  purchaalng  or  urban  conaumer 
cooperativea. 

Prom  our  study  this  far.  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  legal  and  honest  enterprise  of 
whatever  pattern  should  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate in  a  free  competitive  ayatam.  But  all 
auch  enterprlsea  should  coaapete  under  the 
same  ground  rules  where  government  seek* 
either  to  regulate,  operate,  or  tax  such  en- 
terprises. Otir  Committee  on  Small  Buslnea* 
is  not  looking  merely  at  what  special  privi- 
leges cooperatives  may  possess.  Our  coopera- 
tive Investigation  Is  only  a  small  part  of  our 
general  program  to  study  the  competitive 
forces  in  our  economy  a*  they  effect  small 
business. 

I  think  it  Is  important,  however,  to  relate 
here  and  now  that  from  the  beglrming  of 
our  cooperative  investigation,  the  operator* 
of  farm  cooperatives  have  impressed  on  me  in 
private  that  they  are  not  blood  brothers  of 
the  urban  consumer  cooperatives — and  curi- 
ously enough,  the  operators  of  urban  con- 
sumer cooperatives  have  been  claiming  that 
they  are  Identical  twins  with  farm  coopera- 
tives. We  are  trying  to  learn  by  exhaustive 
study  Jtist  where  each  fits  into  the  pattern 
of  our  competitive  economy.  As  of  this  date, 
it  appears  to  me  personally  that  there  is  room 
in  our  economy  for  all  tjrpes  of  cooperative* 
which  seek  through  fair  competitive  enter- 
prise to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  members. 

But  I  must  admit  that  in  tbe  course  of  oor 
cooperative  investigation,  I  have  gotten  the 
impression  that  farm  cooperatives  apparent- 
ly stem  from  one  ideology,  while  urban  con- 
sumer cooperatives  apparently  stem  from 
another. 

I  am  convinced — and  I  am  glad  to  aay  thi* 
publicly — ^that  farm  cooperatives  where  not 
monopolistic,  seem  to  be  a  logical  part  of  a 
competitive  capitalistic  profit  system.  But 
I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  in  my  own 
mind  as  yet.  in  what  kind  of  an  economic 
system  the  tu-ban  consumers  cooperative 
finds  its  nattiral  and  logical  place.  It  is  my 
determination,  however,  to  learn  through  the 
further  progress  of  our  study  on  cooperativea. 

During  the  course  of  theae  studies,  I  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  to  dlscuas  these 
proMems  at  great  length  with  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  farm  cooperstlve  movement 
in  America.  I  am  impresfed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  clalma.  I  have  also  been  im- 
pressed with  the  sincere  desire  of  some  of 
them  to  find  an  equitable  solution  for  the 
problem  which  is  before  your  committee. 

There  Is  no  reticence  on  their  part  to  con- 
demn diversionary  argiunents  in  behalf  of 
the  cooperative*.  They  show  no  dtsposittcii 
to  approve  or  tak*  advantage  of  the  diver- 
sionary argtmient*  in  their  behalf.  They  are 
practical  buaineasmen  and  have  impressed 
me  a*  being  men  of  outstanding  ability  and 
integrity.  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  dU- 
cusslon  with  the  small  and  Independent  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country  who  are  claiming 
and  fighting  these  exemptions  which  they 
call  tax  discrimination  a*  between  them- 
selves and  cooperative  corporations.  I  am 
Impreeaed  with  their  sincerity  and  Integrity, 
and  I  deplore  the  attitude  of  tboe*  who  **eK 
to  make  a  football  out  of  thi*  dl*cu*slon. 

The  controversy  does  not  shape  up  aa 
farmer  against  businessman  because  we  have 
such  outstanding  and  recognized  farm  lead- 
ers as  former  Chairman  FumnAOAit  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Conunittee  who  baa 
stated.  "Believing  as  I  do  that  farming  i*  a 
business,  honesty  demands  that  I  state  In 
this  connection.  •  •  •  u  farmers  get  to- 
gether and  form  a  cooperative  to  further 
their  business  interest,  the  cooperative  so 
formed  should  be  taxed  Just  like  any  other 
business  enterprise  I*  taxed.     Thara  li  •• 
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gross  Income  dividends  paid  In 
tock  and  all  patronage  refunds  paid 
I  a  rssult  of  contractual  obligations. 
section  101 -la  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
Is  repealed, 
stock  dividends  and  patronage  r*> 
by  evidence  of  ownership  or  debt 
In  cash  should  be  treated  alike  for 
of  taxation.    Only  when  a  cor- 
glves  a  dear  option  to  the  benefl- 
fuch  stock  dividend  or  refund  either 
within  specified  reasonable  time 
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A  ResolatioB  of  iDqoiry  Atkinf  the  S< 
tarj  of  Gmmerce  to  Proride  Coi 
With  Full  InformatioD  CoDcerninf 
Sale  and  Dtivrtrj  of  Heary  Equipoif 
Mickinc    Tools,    Freifbt   Cars,    Fj 
Equipment,  and  Other  American  Sn| 
plies  to  tlie  Sonet  Union 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

cr  soirrH   Dakota 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCirTATIVBS 

Uonday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  \rDNDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
day  introduced  In  the  House  a  resclutlc 
of  Inquiry  the  text  of  which  will  be  four 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.     It 
purpose  Is  to  provide  Congress  and  tt 
country  with  complete  information  coa^ 
ceming  the  shipments  by  American  fin 
and  individuals  during  1947  of  farm  ma^ 
chlnery.  machine  tools,  freight  cars,  az 
heavy  machinery  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Truman  Is  re 
ported  as  having  .said  in  his  last  pre 
conference  that  Russia  had  purchi 
216  freight  cars  from  the  United  Stat 
between  April  and  October  of  this  y« 
and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  shlf 
ments  of  this  typ;  and  of  such  oth< 
equipment  as  machine  tools,  tractoi 
farm  machinery,  and  similar  supplU 
should  not  be  sent  to  Soviet  Russia. 
felt  it  was  only  appropriate  that  "/e 
given  a  full  bill  of  particulars  on  the 
shipments.  My  re.solution  also  calls  U 
a  report  on  the  uzifllled  Soviet  orders  fc 
this  type  of  equipment  now  on  file 
bein9r  processed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sometimes  very  dif 
cult  for  ordinary  Americans  like  mysc 
to  keep  up  with  the  twisting  and  turn! 
of  our  foreign  policy.    On  November  l\ 
in  his  special  message  to  this  extra 
slon  of  Congress.  President  Truman  sai( 

Export  controls  should  be  continued 
strengtheiied.    Goods  that  we  cannot 
export  must  be  kept  here,  and  the  shlpi 
we   make   must  go  where   they  are   need* 
most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Presidential  par 
graph  seems  to  make  sense.  But  it 
extremely  difflculL  to  reconcile  that  stat 
ment  with  President  Truman's  allege 
statements  in  his  press  conference 
last  week  indicating  that  he  believed 
it  was  highly  appropriate  to  send  to 
Viet  Russia  such  Items  as  freight  cai 
which  are  in  desperately  short  suppl 
in  the  United  States.  Certainly,  if  Ruasi 
is  the  place  where  freight  cars  or  ft 
machinery  or  machine  tools  are  need* 
most  then  we  have  been  called  bac 
into  eztrm  session  by  mistake  and  tl 
Marshall  plan  becomes  a  hideous  trai 
esty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Russia  is  the  fount 
head  of  communism  and  communism 
tbe    pagan     philosophy     which    todi 
threatens  world  peace  and  seeks  to  en^ 
slave  Europe.    In  my  opinion,  we  hai 
been  rightfully  told  ttiat  American  fc 
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information  available  to  him  revealing  the 
extent  of  tmfUled  orders  for  heavy  machinery, 
farm  equipment,  machine  toola.  or  railroad 
equipment  which  the  Soviet  Union  as  of 
today  baa  on  record  with  firms  or  Individuals 
In  the  United  SUtes. 


Americanism,  Communism,  and  Fas- 
cism— A  Comparison 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  ixxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted  for  that  pur- 
poae,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Richard- 
non.  Coordinator  of  Information  for  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


amaiCAinaat 

Founded  upon^ 
Faith  of  the  people  In  and  devotion  to  God. 

Right  as  might. 

Dignity  and  value  of  the  individual,  and 
importance  of  bis  spiritual,  '.ultural,  and 
material  progress. 

Freedoms 

Of  religion. 

Of  political  expression. 

Of  speech  (rsdlo). 

Of  press. 

Of  education:  youth  may  choose  course  of 

aducailun  desired. 


From  unreason  aMe  search  and  seizure. 


From  excessive  fines,  or  cruel  and  unrea- 
sonable punishment. 

Of  individual  to  choose  his  own  means  at 
livelihood  within  the  law. 

Of  consumers  to  choose  goods  and  services 
they  deatra. 

Might* 
Security  of  the  home. 


Of  peaceable   assembly. 
Of  petition. 

Of  habeas  corpva. 

Of  speedy  trial  by  Jury. 


Of  confronting  accusers. 


Of  private  property  tmder  due  process  of 
law. 


Sights  of  minorities  to  t>e  Inviolate. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  statement. 


House  Re.solutlon  183  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  May  2, 1947. 
creating  the  Office  of  Coordination  of 
Information  of  the  House,  and  gave  the 
power  of  selection  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Joskph  Martin. 
Speaker  Mahtim  made  an  excellent  ap- 
pointment in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard.son  as  Coordinator,  who  has  fur- 
nished the  Members  with  much  valuable 
information  and  has  been  helpful  in 
many  ways.  TWs  statement  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  which  is  to  be  inserted  In 
parallel  columns,  is  especially  timely  now 
and  it  gives  information  that  is  very  in- 
teresting and  informative.  It  is  as 
follows: 

AMxaicANisM.  CoMMtnriBM,  SKI)  Fascism 

(A  comparison  compiled  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Information  for  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives ) 

The  national  conscience,  imder  free  govern- 
ment of  laws.  Is  the  composite  conscience  of 
all  Its  individual  cltlsens.  It  operates 
through  the  process  of  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, dlsctisslou,  and  compromise. 


Under  a  centralised  government  by  men 
there  Is  no  national  conscience — only  the  will 
of  those  In  control  of  the  state. 

The  true  test  and  value  of  all  government 
Is  its  effect  upon  the  Individual  citizens: 
upon  Individual  spiritual,  cultural,  and  aia- 
terlal  progress. 

A  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century 
defined  the  function  of  government  perfectly 
when  he  wrote: 

"The  last  end  of  the  sute  Is  not  to  domi- 
nate men,  nor  to  restrain  them  by  fear, 
rather  It  is  so  to  free  each  man  from  fear 
that  he  may  live  and  act  with  full  secxirtty 
and  without  Injury  to  himself  or  his  neigh- 
bor. The  end  of  the  state,  I  repeat,  Is  not 
to  make  rational  beings  Into  brute  twasts  and 
machines.  It  Is  to  enable  their  bodies  and 
their  minds  to  function  safely.  It  is  to  lead 
men  to  Uve  by.  and  to  exercise  a  free  reason 
that  they  may  not  waste  their  strength  In 
hatred,  anger,  and  guUe.  nor  act  unfairly 
toward  one  another.  Thus  the  end  of  the 
stau  is  really  Uberty."  > 

(Note. — ^Prewar  Italy.  Gcmany.  Japan,  and 
Franco  Spain  are  taken  aa  types  o(  losclstlc 
governments.  Russia  Is  taken  as  the  type  of 
government  called  communistic.) 


COMIC  tTNISM 

Founded  upon — 

The  people's  fear  of  and  submlwlon  to  the 
state. 

Might  as  right. 

Unimportance  of  the  individual  and  his 
progress,  except  as  an  Instrument  of  tbe 
state. 

Freedom* 

State  limited  toleration  of  reiiflous  teach- 
togs. 

Ruthless  suppression  of  political  expres- 
sion. 

Ruthless  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
use  of  radio. 

Press  strictly  controlled  by  the  state. 

All  teachings  strictly  controlled  by  state 
Government  drafts  annually  from  800,000  to 
l,000j000  boys  between  14  and  17  years  for 
Industrial  training,  after  which  they  work  for 
state  4  years.= 

No  protection  against  aearch  end  aetzure, 
no  matter  how  unreasonable,  bj  petty  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Excessive  fines,  and  cruel  and  unreasonable 
punishment  the  rule. 

Individual  must  work  aa.  and  wttere.  or- 
dered by  sUte.  Petty  admlnlst:-atars  Issue 
such  decrees. 

Consumers  must  take  such  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  at  such  prices,  as  decieed  by  the 
state  rulers. 

Bight* 

Ifo  security  of  the  home.  Secret  police  In- 
vade the  home  when  they  please,  with  or 
without  pretext. 

Wo  nnsniiitiTIrn  permitted  except  those  con- 
forming to  official  dictates. 

Hot  permitted.  No  one  may  safely  criticize. 
or  ask  for  changes  In  admlnlstraJon  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

Secret  police  are  subject  to  no  rules,  and 
no  limits  except  those  of  their  superiors  In 
making  arrests  and  meting  out  punishment. 

Citizens  can  be  arrested,  held  laconununl- 
cado,  committed  to  long  terms  of  Imprison- 
ment, or  even  executed  without  trial,  and  on 
confessions  extorted  by  torture  of  prisoners 
and/or  their  loved  ones. 

Ho  such  ri^t.  Police  are  nupreme  in 
their  charges.    Ho  real  right  of  de'lensc  exists. 

No  right  of  private  property  exlirts.  Rulers 
of  sute  take  whatever  they  want.  If  posses- 
sor objects  he  may  be  liquldate-l  by  terror 
police. 

Minorities  have  no  rights.  Are  cruelly  and 
ruthlessly  suppressed  or  exploited  at  whims 
of  administrators,  big  or  little. 


raaciaM 

Fomnded  upon — 

The  people's  fear  of  and  submission  to  the 
state.  p- 

Might  as  right. 

Unimportance  of  the  Individual  and  his 
progress,  except  as  an  Instrument  of  tbe 
state. 

Freedom* 

State  limited  tolaratiOB  of  reUgioaa  taadi- 
ings. 

Ruthless  suppression  of  political  expres- 
sion. 

Ruthless  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
use  of  radio. 

Press  strictly  controlled  by  the  state. 

All  teaching  strictly  controUed  by  state. 


No  protection  against  aearch  and  aataure, 
no  matter  bow  unreasonable,  by  petty  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Excessive  fines,  and  cruel  and  unreason- 
able punishment  the  rule. 

Individual  must  work  as,  and  where,  or- 
dered by  state.  Petty  administrators  issue 
such  decrees. 

Consumers  had  to  take  mch  goods  and 
services,  and  at  such  prices,  as  decreed  by  tbe 
state  rulers. 

BighU 

Mo  aeciurity  oi  the  home.  Secret  police  In- 
vaded the  home  when  they  pleaesd.  with  or 
vrtthout  pretext. 

No  assemblies  permitted  except  those  con- 
formity; to  ofOclal  dictates. 

Mot  permitted.  No  one  could  salely  criti- 
cize, or  ask  for  dumgcs  In  administration  of 
governmental  affairs. 

Secret  police  were  subject  to  no  rules,  and 
no  limits  except  those  of  their  superiors  In 
making  arrests  and  meting  out  punishment. 

Citizens  could  be  arrested,  held  Incom- 
municado, committed  to  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, or  even  executed  without  trial, 
and  on  confessions  extorted  by  tortiue  o€ 
prisoners  and/or  their  loved  ones. 

Mo  such  right.  Police  were  supreme  In 
their  charges.  Mo  real  right  oi  defenae  ass- 
isted. 

Dictators  "owned  tlia  owners."  Right  of 
private  property  existed  as  an  implement  of 
the  State. 

Minorities  had  no  rights.  Were  cruelly  and 
ruthlessly  suppressed  or  exploited  at  whims 
of  administrators,  big  or  little. 
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AMWUCi 

Fruitmg* 

llvtef  l«v«la  oo  Muth. 

on  MUth.'     Average 
63.9  centa  per  botir;  •5.913  per  day.    Dollar 
equals  1  lO  cent*. 

Food  1  y  1  day  for  family  of  5  coau  Amerl- 
caQ  wafi  earner  14  boura'  labor." 


Suit 
worker  1 

Radio 
weak  tt 

Anerl' 
worker 


<f 


elotbea   coats   averac*   American 
week  of  work." 

coau   average   American   worker    1 
Iwork." 
n    living    standards    for    average 
tlmee  btgbcr  tban  In  Russia." 


1) 


Wages 
17  wag* 

aa  againftt 
sin  w 


57i 

living 

reaulu 

since 

Increaaei 


CO  Its  i 


19  I 


In  America,  estimated  straight  bour- 
lasls.  Industries  only,  have  risen  78.3 
a  coat-of-llvtng  rise,  over  all.  of 
1941.     DtfTerent  ways  of  flgvtrlng 
and  wage  rates  may  bring  varying 
>ut  it  la  safe  to  say  wage  Increaasa 
1  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
In  living  costs." 
vforklng  conditions  on  earth. 


Best  lre«  educational  system  on  earth.* 
Ratio  ol  teachers  to  population:  1  teacher 
to  each  il9  population  ( 1940). 


bualnc 


t  Independent  labor,  agricultural  and 
organlsatlonB  on  earth. 


transportation   and  highway  systetn 
on    eartl  i  *     Cntted   States   paaaengvr   miles. 
IMt:    <•)    Highways.  Includlnf  toOMs:   330. 
•OtJIOO.OM)      (bi   Rsllroads.  stMHB  and  elec- 
tric: 3a.4s«.ooo.ooo. 


More 
of 
MMomodUe 


More 


More 

tns.*     ( 


More 

17.C 


had  17.0  a.>* 


Better 
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More  1  Lizurles  end  comforfis  for  the  people. 


kutomoblles.'     Per  capita  dtstrlbu- 
i!iotor  vehlclee.  January  1.  1939:  One 
per  4.S  persons. 


kdloe.*    Cnlted  Ststes:  Sets  per  1,000 
populatlbn  ( 1944 ) .  435. 


efriiperators.  electric  and  gas  kltch- 
)    Number  refrigerators     18.300.000. 
Ptrdentage  of  world  total:  90.3. 


1  slephones.    United  Statee  has  15 J7 
per  100  populstloo." 


heaters.    As  of  1940.  United  States 


and  more  eztenatv*  health  facUltlea. 
'  hospital  batti  A  uaa  (1980).  1.196.- 
V  amber   of  phjitelanB   (1948).   180.- 
OOa"    Ntimber  of  dcntlsta  (1947),  SS.OOO." 


^o(  Bote*  at  end  of  statement. 


CoMMxnnsM 
Fruttao* 
Vmj  low  llTlag  levels. 
Low  wages  as  decreed  by  the  state. 
statutlcs  not  available.* 

Same  amount  of  food  coats  Russian  worl 
over  seven  times  as  much,  or  mors  than 
hours  latMir.'* 

Suit  of  clothea  coats  average  Russian 
sr  7  wMka'  work. 

Radio  coats   average   Russian    worker 
weeks  of  work." 

Russian     living     standards     for     ave 
worker  only  one-tenth  as  high  as  Amc 
level." 

Wages  in  Russis  have  risen  less  than 
aa  much  as  prices  of  ratlooad  goods 
1941"     Prices  of  unratloned  goods  are 
tlmea  aa  high  as  prices  of  rationed 


Long  hours.    Poor  plants.    The  women 
children  do  heavy  labor.     Casanltary  cc 
tlons  In  many  plants.    Dangerous  condltl 
In  many  fields. 

No  sUttstlcs  available. 


No   such   independent   organizations 
muted.      Wage    earners    and    farmers    or 
orders  of  petty  administrators.    Are  bedt-viti 
by  hordes  of  spies  and  inspectors. 

Poor  transportation  and  highway  syst 
Russian  passenger  kilometers.   1988.  95J 
000.000.       (Kilometer    equals     SJ380  8 
nearly  five  eighths  of  s  mile.)     No  bighi 
statutlcs  available. 


No  luxuries  or  comforts  for  the  commc 
people.    Only  for  the  bureaucrats. 

Russia:  One  sutomoblle  per  253  persona. 


Posaeaalon  of  radio  by  private  citlsen  wU 
out  permit  of  some  petty  buresucrat 
arrest   and   punishment.     Russia:    SeU 
1.000  population:  81  (1948).' 


Only  oOclals  permitted  to  have  these  It 
unea.     No  record,  according  to  Departn 
of   Commerce,   of   any    refrigerators    hai 
been   Imported  or  used.     Ice  from  natu.. 
aourcaa  may  to  soma  degree  be  conservi 
and  used. 

Only  officials  have  telephonee.  Ordlni 
dtixen  could  not  have  one.  Russia  had  0.1 
telephones  per  100  population." 


Pew  theaters.    All  plays  or  ptcturM 
censored  by  bureaucrats.    BuMla  bad 


Hospital   beds:    No   accurate   Informat 
available.    Phyaldana:     Estimated 
number.  130.000.    Dentlsu:  No  accurate 
tires  avallabla. 


IK 

i0e 

bythesUte.'     Italy: 
5.36  cents;  equaled 

day  (94  hours); 
»rmany:  73.3  relchs- 
per  day.'    Spain:  No 


planta.      Unsanitary 
conditions  In  many 

kpan  had  gixxl  pi  tnta 
Conditions  than  I  aly, 

each  338  of  popu- 
[Oue  teacher  to  each 
[).  Germany:  One 
latlon  ( 1938 ) .  Sp.tin : 
'sle. 
|t   organizations   per. 

and   farmers  ob«*yed 
M"trators.     Were   be- 
es and  inspectors, 
fcnd  highway  aystema. 
^ptlon.      Japan.    p>aa- 

Hlghwsys.  including 
[bi    Railroads,  steam 

•  000.000.    Italy:   (a) 
(bi   State  rallwaya. 

1.000.000.     Oern^any 

(a)  Relchbahn  only; 

1.977.700.000    (AujtrU 

ststlstlca    avalUble. 
jillable. 

oris  for  the  common 
[bureaucrats  and  the 

)lle   per  388   persons. 

}er  t^  persons.     Oer- 

lle    per    43    persona. 

per  197  persons. 

privste  citlsen  wlth- 

ty  bureaucrat  meant 

Germany:  Sets  per 

I)    107.7.     Japan:   3eta 

»43)  93  3.    Italy:  Seta 

16)  33  7.    Spain:  3eU 

Brcentage    of    world 
.).  6.000:  percentage 
ly:  20.000;  percen-agt 
»ln:  10.000;  percent- 


ftuslness  houses  had 
Itlaen  could  not  have 
telephones  per  100 

ad  180  telephones 
Italy:  Had  141  tele- 
Ion.  Spain:.  Had  1.10 
Illation." 

ys  or  pictures  strictly 
kts.  Germany:  Had 
Spain:   (est.)  Had 

jbeds    (1930).    43.)96. 

)7.    Dentists:  (19:18). 

11  beds  (1938).  346.- 

|).    82.033.     Dentists: 

lospiui  beds  (19;{0). 

ins:     11940).    381)83. 

Spain :    Hospital 

Itlca  available.    Pby- 

Den  tuts:   Mo   ac- 
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Amdiicanism 
Fruittfe 

More  toys,  books,  and  joys  for  children. 
More  sports  and  amuwments. 

Individual  may  safrty  ot>ey  his  conscience 
under  government  of  laws. 

Tor  proof,  see  life  In  America  around  you; 
the  daily  and  periodical  press,  and  history. 


COMMtTNISM 

FruiUige 

CThlldren  are  put  to  hard  wiirk  at  early 
age.     Their  lot  U  hard  and  cruel. 

Citizen  mxist  obey  orders  of  bureaucrats 
regardless  of  hU  conscience,  or  suffer  piml^- 
ment. 

See  Communism  in  Action,  by  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  See  dally  and  periodical 
press,  prewar  and  now. 


Pa 

Children  were  put  to  hard  work  at  early 
age.    TTtelr  lot  was  hard  and  cruel. 

Cltieen  had  to  obey  orders  of  biireaucrats 
regardless  of  hU  conscience,  or  suffered  pun- 
ishment. 

See  PaacUm  in  Actlcm.  by  LeglalaUve  Ref- 
erence Servlca.  See  prewar  dally  and  pe- 
riodical press,  and  hUtory. 


OtmXS  OF  OOOKDIKATOa 

House  Resolution  183  creating  the 
office  of  Coordinator  provided: 

Tba  Coordinator,  vinder  the  direction  of 
the  Speaker,  and  utilizing  the  results  of  work 
already  done  by  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organisations,  shall  assemble,  analyze,  coor- 
dinate, and  make  available  in  dlgeeta.  com- 
pUatlons.  and  otherwise,  dau  with  respect  to 
legislation,  for  the  use  of  the  committees  and 
Mrnhrra  of  the  House,  without  partisan  bias 
In  selection  or  presentation. 

The  Coordinator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker,  ahaU  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  auch  assUUnts.  and  make  such  ex- 
penditxiree.  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  per- 
lormance  of  his  duties. 


'  Banicb  Splnoaa. 

'World  Almanac.  1047. 

•All  wage  rates  are  for  indtistry.  Figures 
of  rates  are  for  8-hour  day.  except  Japan,  was 
9 S -hour  dav.  All  rate  figures  are  from  In- 
ternational Labor  SUtUtlcs.  In  form  given 
here  Exchange  ratas  are  from  Federal  B«- 
aenre  Board.  Purebsstag  power  of  dollar 
varied  in  different  countries  somewhat  at 
dlffsrent  times,  but  ne\-er  sutBciently  to  make 
earning  capacity  of  labor  under  communism 
or  fMcUm  at  all  comparable  to  United  States 
labor. 

•Ruble  does  not  circulate  outside  Rxnsla. 
Prices  fixed  and  changed  at  vrtll  by  the  state. 

•Number  of  school  teachers  includes  all 
kinds,  grades,  public  and  private.  Including 
universities.  Number  of  teachers  In  case  of 
each  country  came  from  International  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  Offlce  of  Education.  Ptor 
Oennany.  however.  Bureau  had  no  figures  for 
universities  and  other  higher  institutions. 
UnlversiUes  were  taken  from  Statesman's 
TaartMxA,  and  proportional  allowance  was 
made  for  the  83  schools  of  higher  education 
In  addition  to  the  23  universities.  Pigures 
for  Germany  do  not  include  Austria  and 
Sudeten.  Populations  are  from  Statesman's 
Yearbook  and  encyclopedias.  Japanese  fig- 
ures In  all  cases  are  for  Japan  proper  and  do 
not  Include  Korea.  Formosa,  etc. 

•Source  of  flgxires.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

^Soxirce  of  figures.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

*  Soxu-ce  of  flgxires.  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   War  and  postwar  years  used  for  fig- 
ures because  prewar  receivers.  In  many  of  the  ^ 
countries,  liunped  together  Morse  code  and 
voice  receivers  as  "Radio" 

•  Department  of  Commerce  flgtircs. 

"A.  P.  of  L.  Labor  Monthly  Survey,  July 
1947,  p.  7. 

"United  States  News.  July  1947.  giving 
source  as  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  GU  tlstics. 

*»U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"  Source  of  figures  for  1989,  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

»•  Source  of  figures  for  1940,  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  (Commerce  trade  estimate  for  Spain. 

•U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  American 
Medical  Association,  and  American  Dental  As- 
sociation. 


Wasted — Mwe  Botsei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  michAan 
IN  TUS  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAT1VB8 

Monday,  November  2i,  If 47 

Mr.  E>ONDERO.  Mr.  Spetker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  herein  a 
short  statement  issued  by  the  Small 
Business  Economic  Foundation  under 
the  Utle  "Wanted— More  Baises." 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  state- 
ment to  every  Member.  It  contains  the 
essence  of  American  proKress,  produc- 
tion, and  private  ownership.  It  tJTrifles 
the  will  to  do,  the  initiative  to  succeed. 
Such  is  America. 

There  are  about  three  and  one -half  mUUon 
"firms"  or  private  enterprises  in  this  country. 
About  7  out  of  every  100  of  th<3se  have  100 
or  more  employees. 

The  astonishing  fact  is  that  In  America, 
land  of  the  most  fabulous  "mass-production" 
economy  in  the  world.  93  percent  of  the  firms 
are  small  businesses. 

To  be  exact,  there  are  only  2  firms  out  of 
10  that  have  even  as  many  as  3  employees, 
and  In  over  a  million,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  all 
our  "enterprises"  the  boss  himself  is  the 
whcde  works.  Of  coturse  there  is  frequently 
some  bossing  and  assistance  from  the  wives 
of  these  small  btisinessmen  who  have  struck 
out  for  themselves;  and  full  credit  Is  due 
these  wives,  not  only  for  what  they  do  but  for 
what  they  do  without,  to  help  make  a  "go" 
of  thousands  of  struggling  small  businesses 

But  these  facts  about  all  the  "'little  people" 
in  our  land  of  industrial  giants  are  far  more 
Important  than  their  mere  interest  as  be- 
lieve-it-or-not  statistics.  BecauM  one  of  the 
things  most  needed  to  keep  our  kind  of 
economy  going  and  growing  is  a  steady 
stream  of  more  and  more  men  and  wcmen 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  be  their 
own  boss.  They  are  the  seedoed  of  free  en- 
terprise. Not  only  do  big  bu&inasses  grow 
from  small  roots,  but  even  after  they  are 
grown  most  big  businesses  could  not  exist 
without  the  many  small  suppliers  and  small 
retail  enterprisers  who  help  sell  and  service 
their  products. 

A  CHALLCNCX  FOR  HISH  STAXXS 

We  speak  of  the  United  States  as  a  "strong 
nation."  Yet  Its  strength  Is  o?ily  the  sum 
total  of  the  materials  and  facilities,  the  pro- 
ductivity and  skills  of  its  own  people  and  of 
the  enterprises  which  they  own  and  operate. 
The  United  States  Is  strong  becatise  her 
people  are  free  and  her  enterprises  likewise 
are  free  and  growing. 

Yet  it  seems  difficult  for  many  people  in 
the  world  to  realize  why  this  covmtry,  »  mere 
youngster  among  the  nations,  is  so  produc- 
tively strong  that  It  Is  now  carrymg  the  lion's 


share  of  the  ecouomlc  and  ftnaocial  burdens 
of  the  entire  world.  They  see  this  as  a  fact, 
yet  the  startling  truth  remains  that  instead 
of  striving  to  copy  our  way  of  life  every  other 
nation  in  the  world  is  moving  away  from  It 
toward  totalitarianism.  We  live  in  the  sole 
remaining  nation  on  earth  with  a  free  dcano- 
cratic  society  based  on  an  economy  of  private 
enterprise.    It  is  a  tremendous  chaUenge. 

But  the  challenge  Is  not  so  much  to  our 
relatively  few  industrial  giants.  They  are 
already  big  and  strong.  It  is  rather  to  our 
millions  of  small  btislnesses  to  grow  stronger 
and  bigger.  And  most  of  all.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  us  as  Individuals  to  keep  the  seedbed 
ol  brand  new  enterprises  well  tended  and 
growing.  It  is  a  chaUenge  to  the  men  and 
women  who  believe  In  free  enterprise,  and 
who  have  the  initiative  and  leadership,  to 
try  It  for  themselves— to  be  their  own  boss, 
to  add  to  rather  than  take  from  the  supply 
of  Jobs  and  productive  output  of  our  system. 

A  PaODOCT  or  SNViaONltXMT 

This  system  ot  living  and  working  together 
which  we  call  the  American  way  of  life  is 
a  logical  prodtict  of  Its  environment.  Nature 
provided  ample  room  and  lavish  raw  mate- 
rials; and  our  coostltutlooal  rules  of  the 
game  were  expressly  drawn  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  enterprising  Individuals  to  translate 
them  into  productive  useftilness  It  is  really 
no  surprise  that  in  such  an  environment  we 
ahould  have  many  amaU  enterprises. 
AFTa-mNma  oasTOBT 

The  real  surprise  is  in  our  changing  atti- 
tude toward  our  economic  environment.  It 
is  stin  much  the  same  and  opportunity  still 
patiently  knocks  on  the  doors  of  those  who 
will  listen.  Yet,  whenever  this  subject  ot 
being  your  own  boss  comes  up,  there  is  al- 
ways lots  of  loose  talk  to  be  heard  about  the 
"good  old  days,"  "pioneer  spirit,"  and  the 
like.  During  the  depression  it  became  the 
gloomy  fashion  to  declare  that  we  had  lost 
all  of  our  pioneer  spirit  so  we  might  as  well 
resign  ourselves  to  living  in  a  mature  ec<»i- 
omy.  More  people  seemed  to  be  Intereeted  In 
security  rather  than  In  the  doubtful  risk  of 
being  enterprisers.  Graduating  classes  beard 
a  lot  about  how  to  get  a  Job  but  not  much 
about  how  to  be  their  own  bosses. 

Fortunately,  the  events  of  World  War  II 
put  an  end  to  much  of  this  nonsense  by  con- 
fronting us — as  well  as  our  enemies — with 
some  spectacular  proof;  first,  that  our  free- 
enterprise  system  wasn't  dying  of  maturity; 
and  secondly,  that  there  was  plenty  of  pioneer 
spirit  left  in  the  American  people. 

Moreover,  when  the  armed  forces  began  to 
demobilize  it  was  discovered  that  high  on  the 
list  of  peacetime  objectives  of  almost  half 
the  fighting  men  was  the  desire  to  go  Into 
business  for  themselves — to  be  their  own 
boss.  Recent  opinion  polls  show  that  in  spite 
of  the  confusion  of  reconversion  adjustments 
and  labor-management  strife  (or  mayt>e  be- 
cause of  It)  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
workers  would  stiU  like  to  be  small  inde- 
pendent enterprisers  on  their  own  hook. 

IT  WISHES  WCXX  HORSES  WTD  AIX  TAKE  A   KWU 

The  big  trouble  is  that  too  many  people  s 
desire  to  be  their  own  boss  stops  right  there. 
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n  viaw  of  tha  fact  that  the  anatvi>r« 
It  any  qucatton  that  a  imall  buaU 
mlfht  hava  can  ba  had  for  tha  aak« 
knowi  wbara  to  aak.  Wtth  a  llttia 
and  a  faw  3-cent  atampa  almoat  any- 
can  accumulata  a  aurprlalng 
of  rr««  In  forma  tton  about  any  klBd 


an  rwhera 


bual  leas 


Since 


that  yo  J  hare  at  aome  time  played  with  ttaa 


buatn 
ttoatr 
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TAKB  TotnMCLT  roa  iNarAWcs 

the  chancea  arc  battar  than  10  to  1 


of  being  your  own  tx»a;  leti  suppoaa 
that  yen  are  our  hopeful  small  enterprtaar. 
Let's  aa  lume  that  you  are  a  worker,  that  you 
live  In  Anytown.  United  States  of  America, 
and  thi  t  you'd  like  to  start  some  kind  of  a 
lltU*  St  NTC  or  a  service  bualnaaa.  If  you  ultl- 
mauiy  succeed  It  will  Influence  your  whole 
Itfe.  ao  t's  worth  going  about  carefully — one 
•tep  at  a  time 

Plrat.  Tou  can  take  the  first  step  by  "de- 
fUBUag"  your  own  thinking.  Talk  your  IdaM 
ovar  with  your  wife  and  with  others  wboaa 
optnloci  you  rvapect:  asamln*  the  general 
bualneai  poaalbUltlca  in  yoor  town:  and  go 
OTer  yo  u  own  llat  of  abllltlca  and  Interesu. 
Tha  mo  »  you  can  narrow  down  your  field  the 
moat  SI  laclflc  and  t)etter  questions  you  can 
sk.  V  tgue  quaatioaa  gat  vacua  anawara. 
Sacor  d.  Onet  iroa'v*  boOad  down  your  in- 
tarwt  t  >  0B«  or  maytia  two  typea  of  bualneas. 
for  an  entarprlaa.  don't  overlook  all 
of  the  a  >urccs  of  fact  and  advice  right  In  your 
own  bailiwick.  Practically  every  American 
town  U  blaased  wtth  a  library,  and  moat 
Utararla  u    win    welcome    endleaa    queetlona 

_m  lyon*  with  a  genuine  interest  In  a 

I  nibjcct.    In  addition  to  actual  booka. 

II  Bnunes  sutMcrlbe  to  many  buslnaaa 
periodicals  and  InformaUon  dlgesu.  Also, 
the  llbiarlan  can  give  you  leads  on  a  great 
many  ether  aourcea  like  trade  aaaoclatlona. 
■overoEicnt  offlces.  and  publications  which 
have  fr«  Information  available  in  the  field 
of  your  lutereat. 

Third  Beatdea  llbrarlea.  most  communltlea 
hava  ct  ambara  of  commerce,  service  clubs, 
and  thii  like  which.  In  addition  to  being 
aourcaa  of  local  facu.  can  alao  provide  you 
with  ot  Mr  leads.  Often  overlooked  are  the 
taachan  of  btulnesa  aubjaeu.  acienee  couraaa. 
fovamaant.  clvica.  etc.  in  tha  hl(h  aetoool. 
Thay  m  uld  welcome  a  change  froaa  MMwar- 
lag  tha  gananU  quaationa  ot  kida  to  helping 
■otT*  so  na  r««l  prototama  facing  a  potential 


(They'd  probably  like  to  oa 
too.) 


Pourt  \   Onea  you  hava  a  line  on  puaatbia 


outaid*  touroaa.  ait  down  and  write  them  lat< 
tara:  bu  don't  juat  say  'plaaaa  aand  me  sooM 
Informa  ion'  on  how  to  nm  a  grocary  atora" 
not.  Tall  thMi  m  daflnitaly  aa  you 
MU)  vbajt  foil  vaat  to  do.  than  you  can  ask 
•paeiAo  quaationa  rathrr 
I  tfw  ganaral  onaa.  And  onca  you  hava 
.  .  your  baaic  latter  you  can  aend  It  in 
a  modlfl  hd  form  to  a  great  variety  of  sourcaa. 
IneludlB  |:  tuu  and  Padaral  dqMrtBMnta  at 
comoMra:  tut*  univitmiM.  phmninc 
bo*rda.(»Tal ' 


naaa  anc 
buatna 


manufactur*  produeti  or  toppiy  gooda  r« 


trada 


kt  sommlaakMM.  tiok:  biai- 

ttona;  tnda  — f— ^". 

which 


to  the  field  of  your  Intaraat. 

Tour  1  >cal  raaaarch  will  have  provided  you 
with  a  iBUch  mora  specific  Itat.  And  have 
your  l««t  an  of  inquiry  typed  U  poaalbla. 

Fifth.  Doea  you  hava  gone  thu  far.  it 
woot  ba  long  before  your  Ideaa  and  plana  will 
bagln  to  )all.  Tou  may  end  up  far  aflald 
from  your  ortffinai  Idea,  but  if  there  ia  a 
laftUy  pr  tctlcal  bualneaa  in  the  cards  for  you 
It  wUl  99  intually  get  to  the  point  where  some 
rattl  yaa  <  r  no  dectaiona  can  be  made.    Then, 


ftM  protelliy  not  h«f'ir»  y^u  «r«  ready  tA 
iovil  Mid  talk  turkey  with  bNiikara,  real 
lata  men,  btiildara.  itipplMra  and  all  thf 
ars  who  will  have  to  proirlda  you  with  i.. 
than  J\iat  free  Information  to  get  your  ani 
pnaa  gotnf .    Muiy  •  good  bualnaaa  Ida* 
gone  sour  baaaim  tho  bopaful  antarpi 
tried  to  gat  aetkm  at  6  percent  bafor*  h« 
uaed  up  tha  advice  available  for  fraa. 


WHAT  aai  Tin  euAttcmf 

The  beat  planning  Job  In  the  world    .. 
guarantee  the  succeaa  of  a  small  buaineaa. 
It  cuu  down  the  riak.    And  taking  risks, 
ddenUlly.  alwaya  goea  with  being  your 
boaa.    That's  part  of  the  game  of  free 
terpriae. 

But  there  ia  thla  about  it.  somebody 
doean't  have  to  loae  in  order  for  you  to 
Free  enterprise  Is  a  rare  game  In  which  ev. 
l)ody  can   win    (except   the  right  and   It, 
wing  kibitzers  who  want  to  rig  the  game 
they  always  win  at  aomebody  else's  ex  per 

For  e^jnple:    Suppose  you.  as  a  worl 
quit  and  start  your  own  business.     Your 
Job  goes  to  another  worker  and   you   hi 
created  a  new  one  for  yourself.     That's 
wins  to  start  with.     In  time  your  bi 
may  grow  to  provide  many  more  new  ^ 
But  even  If  It  remains  small,  the  buali 
you  do  carries  a  share  of  all  the  Jobs 
along   the   line   which   helps   to  create 
merchandise   you    hand  e      And    the   n»t 
you  take  In  and  pay  out  adds  to  the  Job-| 
dnclng  kitty  in  your  town.     Bven  your  U 
company's  bank  account  gets  added  to  ^ 
capital  available  to  help  start  still  other  m 
enterpriaea  in  your  town. 

Small   wonder   that   we   send    food    It 
horseshoes  to  a  fellow  whpn  he  takea  a  fli 
at  t>«lng  his  own  t>oas.     When  he  wins, 
all  win. 


Bask  Economic  Problems  of  die 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

n«  TOT  BOCSB  OF  RBPRBSKNTA1 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.     Mr    Speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  remi 
o:  Hon.  Jnsi  P.  Wolcott  before  the 
nomlc  Club  of  New  York  on  Novel 
20.  1947: 

Tha  Bubjaet  of  tealeht's  utscusaion  la  tl 
ly  and  ascaadtngly  Important.  Tha  pr 
Ity.  perhaps  the  safety,  of  America,  tha' 
construction  of  tha  davaatatec  countrlaa. 
stabiiintlon  ot  world  currenclaa  and 
acunomlea.  are  largely.  If  not  wholly,  depai 
ant  upon  tha  aarly  and  permanent  solutl 
of  tha  baalo  aoomwnta  proMoaa  of  the  Unit 
Statea.  Tkt  p«MO  e(  tho  world  deper 
upon  a  sound,  strong  Amorlca. 

Conflicting  inlluenoaa  ara  at  work  in 
world  today,  aa  thay  have  baan  (or  cant 
paat.    The  baaic  diffaranca  in  political 
ogiaa  aprlnga   from   tha   wrltinga  of 
Smith  and  Karl  Mara.    Tha  American  way^ 
life  u  predicated  upon  Adam  Smith's  ld« 
that  every  man.  ao  long  as  he  doee  not  vlolat 
the  laws  of  Justice,  should  be  left  perfect 
fraa  to  pursue  hia  own  intereat  In  hia  on 
way.   and   to  bring  both   his   Industry 
capital  into  competition  with  thoae  of 
other  man.  or  order  of  men. 

Marx  turned  to  revolutionary  enda  tt 
propoaltlon  that  the  value  of  a  commodll 
or  the  quantity  of  any  other  commodity  _ 
which  It  will  exchange,  depends  upon  tl 


(if  whiih  la  naeatMrf 

Ibott,  in  bU  Miiattr 

>oinu  out  tha  diifar- 
systems,  somewhut  aa 
Us  construction  to  tha 
lilsts  and  wage  «ork- 
tha  capltallatlc  sy  item 
ttlon  and  that  Iti  Ir- 
irould  lead  to  lU  du- 
pery paaaed  Into  lerf- 
Ipaaaad  Into  capiu.lsm. 
I  capitalism  In  ita  turn 

theae  two  forcet  haa 

than  three  centi;rles. 

^Itlcal  struggles  there 

but  likewise  very  Im- 

?gles. 

"The  economic  pen- 
^glng  between  lllierty 
>n  competition  and 
;apltallsm   and   fome 

The  debate  la  still 
^r  side  In  Innumerable 

have  won  complete 
Id  to  recognize  that 
rell  as  In  most  of  the 

been  moved  toward 
id  extension  of  jov- 

^hat  It  is  the  province 
I  the  golden  mean  be- 

les.  In  present-day 
kc    problems    can    be 

"  we  have  establi:ihe<l 
^hlcb  our  Ooverniaent 

our  economy, 
ly.  this  centurlec-old 

before  the  American 

^tween  the  ideolot;lc«I 

1  the  American  way  of 

institution,  rages  on. 

locracy.  capitalism 
Bomy.     regiments  tlon 

These  are  the  Issuea 
Rarely:  theae  prob  ema 

American  people  be- 

t>r  economic  and  SDClal 

Id  peace  throughout 

luestlon  in  our  minds 
we    should    take. 

|>mmunlsm — colIe<-tlv- 
undeslrable  ami  as 

^ntallty  for  governing 
democracy.     Tiere 

»ce   between  absolute 
Terent  govemmeatal 
Both.   In   the  laat 
■ach  of  tbaia  ta 

bverelgnty    U    vefted. 

^t  seem.  In  an  ladl- 

political  power. 

een  charactarlcad  aa 

aoaracy  has  ever  luc- 

tha  governing  lnstru< 

imbar  of  people.   Our 

found    tha   political 

I  these  two  extremes, 
under  the  American 

Inoval  American  form 

luld  be  our  objective 

|vn  mean  between  tha 

I  phlloaophtea.  When 
the  prograaa  of  tha 
itinua  to  be  aa  oon« 

Ing  tha  flrat  160  yaara 

latlon. 
the  greatest  Nation 
ire  to  argue  it.    It  la 

bpulatlon  of  laaa  than 

Tlon  of  tha  world,  wa 

I  consume  In  the  ag* 
prcent  of  the  world's 

ea   7   percent   of   tha 

lally  produces  mora 

goods  produced  in 

rica  leas  than  7  per« 

latlon  normally  con- 

mora  than  60  par- 
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cant  of  the  food*  conatimtd  In  tba  world, 
That  la  •  rraoro  which  is  arcapted  without 
ehallttiga.  It  la  a  record  made  paa«lbl(>  be* 
cauM  of  and  hot  In  aplta  of  the  American 
form  of  government.  It  la  a  record  which 
wa  can  maintain  only  so  long  as  we  adhere 
to  our  American  principles  and  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, free  economy,  and  free  aoclety;  only 
ao  long  aa  we  continue  to  protect  the  right 
of  every  Individual — so  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  Justice — to  be  "left  per- 
fectly free  to  pursue  his  own  interests  In  his 
own  way.  and  to  bring  both  his  industry 
and  capital  Into  competition  with  thoae  of 
any  other  man.  or  order  of  men." 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  basic  economic  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  United  States,  and 
let  us  also  have  In  mind  how  necessary  it 
is  that  our  problems  be  settled  early  and  ef- 
fectively if  we  are  to  have  world  economic, 
political  and  social  stability  and  lasting 
world    peace. 

I  think  we  could  well  consider  inflation 
as  the  economic  problem  of  primary  Import- 
ance. All  of  our  other  economic  problems 
are  Incidental  to  It.  They  can  all  l>e  solved 
together. 

The  causes  of  high  prices  in  the  United 
States  are  pretty  well  known. 

First.  Production  for  war  purpoaea  left  ua 
with  a  tremendous  shortage  of  all  consumer 
goods.  At  the  same  time  this  production 
had  created  more  per  capita  purchasing 
^power  than  we  had  ever  previously  enjoyed. 
Before  enough  consumer  goods  could  be 
produced,  the  demand  resulting  from  high 
purchasing  power  had  started  the  upward 
rise  of  prices. 

Second.  Deficit  financing,  due  to  war,  had 
created  a  national  debt  of  about  »278,- 
000.000.000.  most  of  which  under  our  system 
of  monetizing  debt.  Is  a  decided  Influence 
on  the  value  of  the  American  dollar.  Under 
the  American  quantitative  theory  of  debt 
monetization,  the  higher  the  debt  the  cheaper 
the  dollar;  the  cheaper  the  dollar  the  higher 
the   prices. 

Third.  An  archaic  tax  system  has  been 
an  Influence  against  any  broadening  of  the 
production  base,  so  that  we  flnd  it  impossible 
to  produce  to  capacity  to  meet  the  demand. 

Fourth.  Almost  ©0  percent  of  production 
coats  are  represented  by  wages,  most  of 
which  have  remained  high  enough  so  that 
the  demand  for  goods  In  short  supply  has 
come  from  current  earnings.  Some  but  not 
all  corporate  earnings  likewise  have  been 
very  high.  All  of  thU  has  resulted  in  tha 
continuance  of  large  amounU  of  static  aav- 
Inga  and  Idle  capital.  Add  to  this  tha  de- 
mand for  goods  Incident  to  tha  creation  of 
large  foreign  cradlta. 

According  to  tha  October  report  of  tha 
council  of  economic  advisers  to  tha  Prealdent 
which  dealt  with  tha  impact  of  foreign  aid 
upon  the  domestic  economy,  wa  ara  raUlng  in 
the  United  Stataa  through  government,  aeml- 
government,  and  private  financing  aourcea. 
at  tha  rate  of  111,000.000,000  a  year  to  finance 
an  export  surplus. 

In  the  flrat  three  quarters  of  1947,  tha 
dollar  value  of  eiporU  waa  rutming  at  the 
avtrage  rate  of  about  nineteen  billion  a  year, 
The  dollar  value  of  Imports  of  goods  and 
aarvicea  for  tha  aama  period  waa  running 
at  tha  average  rate  of  eight  billion  a  year. 
The  export  surplus  is  about  eleven  billion. 

Fifth.  The  availability  of  Increasingly  large 
volumea  of  eaay  money  crediu. 

Now  that  the  causea  of  the  Inflationary 
plague  are  fairly  well  known,  every  effort 
ahould  be  made  to  flnd  the  cure. 

Tha  cauaes  of  high  prices  may  be  aummed 
tip  as  follows: 

First.  The  shortage  of  goods  against  high 
purchasing  power. 

Second.  Excessively  large  amounts  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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Third.  A  t«R  atrufltura  which  diioourafea 
maximum  production, 
Fourth.  Idle  capital  and  aavlnga. 
Fifth.  Large    volumea    of    oaay    mootf 

credits. 

The  big  problem  Is  what  can  be  done  about 
Itf  The  Prealdent  in  hia  maaaaga  It^at  Mon* 
day  made  certain  general  reoommendationa 
as  possible  panaceas  for  our  economic  Ills. 
Many  of  his  proposals  are  as  opposite  to  tha 
American  system  as  socialism  Is  the  opposite 
of  democracy.  The  American  people  have 
always  come  up  with  a  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems if  they  had  an  understanding  of  them. 
All  our  problems — economic,  political,  and 
social — have  been  solved  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  American  Constitution.  We  can 
continue  to  solve  our  problems  best  If  we 
adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  To  borrow  from  the 
works  of  Marx  In  any  respect  is  to  covirt 
financial  and  economic  disaster,  at  a  time 
when  the  perpetuation  of  the  American  way 
of  life  Is  more  essential  than  anything  else 
which  can  be  imagined. 

We  can  remove  further  threats  to  a  depre- 
ciated currency  by  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  and  retiring  as  much  of  the  debt  as 
possible. 

We  can  adjust  our  tax  structure  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  maximum  produc- 
tion. This  can  be  brought  about  through  ad- 
justments In  the  tax  base  which  will  en- 
courage expansion  of  plants  and  give  assur- 
ance to  producers,  agricultural  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial, that  they  are  not  going  to  be  pen- 
alized by  expanding  their  production.  When 
we  have  made  the  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  tax  base  to  encourage  production,  much 
of  the  idle  capital  and  savings  will  be  put  to 
use  In  the  production  of  capital  goods,  in 
the  expansion  of  capital  structures,  and  can 
result  In  many  instances  In  doubling  pro- 
duction capacity  and  effort  of  our  farms  and 
factories. 

The  Impact  on  prices  incident  to  domestic 
buying  for  foreign  accovmt  can  be  largely 
offset  by  a  curtailment  In  government  ex- 
penses. If  there  is  sufficient  cooperation 
between  the  President  find  the  Congress,  the 
costs  of  government  can  be  reduced  amply  to 
tcdce  care  of  all  foreign  aid  requirements, 
both  for  Interim  aid  and  for  long-range  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  ~ 
But,  In  order  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  foreign 
aid  on  domestic  prices,  the  moneys  raised 
for  these  purposes  must  be  carefully  and 
Judiciously  expended.  The  Congress  wUI  not 
advance  to  the  State  Department  large  sums 
for  either  Interim  or  long-term  aid  without 
requiring  the  money  to  be  spent  and  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  certain  sound 
standards.  Foreign  aid  can  be  moat  effec- 
tively administered  by  tha  creation  of  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Oovernment.  A 
corporation,  we  will  aay,  with  a  relatively 
small  capital,  with  authority  to  expand  thla 
capital  a  given  number  of  times  by  the  Issu- 
anoa  of  the  aganclea'  notes,  bonds,  and  deben- 
tures. The  money  can  and  should  be  spent 
under  well-defined  standarda,  to  give  the 
maximum  amount  of  aid  with  the  least 
amount  of  dollar  diplomacy.  There  la  no 
reason  why  foreign  countries  should  not  pay 
for  a  large  part  of  the  aid  given  In  the  cur- 
rency of  the  recipient  country.  A  pool  of 
foreign  currencies  would  thus  be  created, 
from  which  loans  might  be  made  for  produc- 
tive enterprise  In  the  country  receiving  tha 
aid,  or  In  other  countries  whose  currency 
might  be  converted  Into  that  of  the  recipient 
country.  The  expenaes  in  the  recipient 
country  of  the  United  States  for  diplomatic, 
consular,  mlliury.  and  other  purpoaea,  could 
be  paid  from  this  pool,  thus  removing  the 
necessity  for  equivalent  large  amounts  of 
American  dollars  being  exported  to  pay  oxir 
current  expenses  In  those  countries. 

If  our  foreign-aid  program  is  successful 
over  a  course  of   years,   the  economy   and 


eurrenriea  of  the  recipltnt  countrlaa  wUl  kt 
atablliaed     This  would  Mllvnie  tiM  Inltf* 

national  Monetary  Fund  !■  tlMli  A  manBar 
that  the  currency  of  the  recipient  country 
can  eventually  be  converted  Into  dollars.  In 
that  way  tha  United  Stataa  taxpayers  eould 
be  aasured  that  a  large  amount  ot  their  in« 
veatmenta  for  foreign  aid  will  eventually  be 
repaid  either  In  dollars  or  goods. 

If  the  interim  plan  is  successful,  we  will 
recreate  the  ability  of  the  people  receiving 
the  aid  to  work.  We  will  help  them  get  tha 
strong  bodies  by  which  they  may  work  and 
th\ia  create  the  capacity  to  work  and  pro- 
duce for  themselves.  If  the  interim  aid  la 
wisely  administered  and  results  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  basic  objective,  then  theae 
countries  may  become  good  risks;  there  will 
be  reason  to  presume  that  loans  to  them  can 
be  repaid,  thereby  opening  up  a  new  reservoir 
of  credits,  Export-Import  Bank  credits.  I 
am  fairly  certain  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Interim  program  Is  successful, 
will  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  capital  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  by  reasonably  large 
amounts  to  make  available  all  necessary 
funds  for  the  production  of  producer  and 
heavy  consumer  goods.  Thus  we  enter  tha 
second  stage  of  our  program  of  foreign  re- 
lief and   rehabilitation. 

It  Is  only  a  step  into  the  third  stage  in 
which  the  foreign  country  may  by  proper 
application  of  its  resources  put  Itself  In  a 
position  where  it  can  qualify  for  the  use  of 
other  and  larger  reservoirs  of  credit  origi- 
nating in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  financial  assist- 
ance which  could  thus  be  made  available 
for  rehabilitation,  and  stabilization,  and 
permanent  prosperity  all  over  the  world 
would  be  tot  all  practical  purposes  almost 
boundless. 

The  foreign  aid  program  can  be  effectuated 
with  much  less  money  than  Is  being  asked 
for.  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying  the  Job 
can  be  done  under  proper  management,  with 
one-third  of  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Paris  Conference  and  by  the  Administra- 
tion. We  must  exert  every  effort  to  assure 
that  all  possible  factors  of  foreign  rehabili- 
tation and  stabilization  are  fully  utilized  to 
save  every  dollar  of  American  money  possible. 
And  why  should  we  do  this?  Because  of  the 
Impact  which  the  financing  of  any  foreign 
aid  program  will  have  on  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  on  American  commodity 
prlcea.  These  factors  are  first  of  Importance 
aa  an  aid  to  our  own  economic  stabilization. 
The  moat  vital  economic  problem  In  tha 
world  is  right  here  In  America.  The  moat 
preaalng  necessity  Is  the  stabilization  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  American  economy. 

Let  ua  have  very  definitely  In  mind  that 
under  the  Bretton  Wooda  agreements  the 
ctirrenclea  of  all  the  major  countrlaa  of  the 
world,  except  the  Russian  ruble,  are  practi- 
cally speaking,  aa  affectively  tied  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  aa  they  formerly  were  tied  to  gold. 
In  consequence,  any  fiuctuation  or  disequi- 
librium In  the  American  economy,  and  tha 
American  dollar,  la  immediately  reflected  In 
currency  and  economic  fluctuations  all  over 
the  world.  Wa  should  ba  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion we  hold,  but  we  should  not  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  reaponsibllity  to  keep  America  and 
American  Instltutlona  atrong  and  stable 
against  tha  poaatbllity  of  world  economic,  ao- 
clal,  and  political  chaoa.  Only  a  aound,  aol- 
vent,  aafe  America  can  be  the  anchor  for  an 
enduring  world  reoovery  and  peace.  We 
cannot  be  so  under  an  economy  managed  by 
the  Government.  If  we  have  proved  any- 
thing since  VE-day  It  is  this  fact,  that  Oov- 
ernment with  Its  self-seeking  bureaucrau, 
atarry-eyed  tbeorista,  and  temperamental 
tamperers,  frequently  dominated  by  political 
emotionalism,  cannot  successfully  manage 
our  economy.  The  President's  proposed  pan- 
aceas for  the  ills  of  our  economy  should  be 
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controls  over  oonsumer  credit  by  prodalml 
an  economic  emergency,  and  if  tlwre  Is 
quaatlun  about  his  authority.  I  tMlleve 
ODngrasa  would  not  argue  too  long  about 
matter.     But  what  effect  will  the  control 
credits  on  tl»e  consumer  level  have  on  dor 
tie  eoOHMdlty  prices^    Hardly  a  ripple ! 

are  not  the  renult  of  credit  It 
tlon.     Such  controls  over  the   volume 
velocity  of  credit   would   have  lltUe   or 
effect    .pon  prioea.    It  might  be  a 
technique  to  have  handy  wtten  and  tf 
is  a  threat  of  Infhitlon  Incident  to  any 
elded  Increaae  in  the  voitnne  and  veU 
credit. 

The  President  In  bis  wmmfit  aaka  for 
control.     When   we   contteoed  rent   cont 
untU  Kbruary  S9.  IMS.  there  was  some  h< 
that   through  the   removal   of  govemmet 
obstacles  there  would  he  such  an  aoceU 
tlon  of  residential  building  thst  the 
sspcclally    for   rental    pi  opart  las.   might 
reasonably  met  l>y  next  Ifsrch  1. 
tlal  buUdlng  this  year  has  been  at  a  90-i 
high.     Almoat   930.000    units    will    be 
plated.     In  any  event,  we  will  tiave  to  takoj 
the    question    of   continuing    rent    cont 
shortly   after   the  regular  session   corn 
If  It  appears  then,  ss  it  does  now.  thst 
for  rental  propcrttaa  will  not 
biy  met  by  Itarrh  1.  we 
give  consideration  to  the  continuance  of 
controls.     Any  new   legislation   must   t>e 
such  form  as  to  continue  the  encot 
already  given  to  the  conatructlon  of 
uniu.     The  grsateat  poaaible  benefit  to 
tenant  and  landlord  must  be  achieved. 
aU    probability,   rent   controls   will   be 
tlnued  in  some  form  for  a  definite 
after  next  March  1. 
While  we  are  on  the  queatlon  of  renU 
it   oUght    be    well    to    clarify 
In  romtect  to  public  housing- 
daily  slum  claaranoe.    There  la  a  basic 
involved  In  thia  connection  which  has  ni 
hoan  aflecUvely  legislated  on  by  the 
riiiiffies      It   will   be   our   objective   at 
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primary  obligation  of  the  Federal  Oo^ 
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low  rental  or  otharwlaa.  then  It  merely 
coooea  a  matter  of  hov  iBaeh  money  we 
apptoprlata  mammUr  ovt  of  the  Fed« 
Tteasury  for  the  generations  to  come. 
a  simple  matter  to  eat  up  the  machinery 
the  standarda  for  the  effectuation  of 
policy.  Including  the  proportion  of  the 
which  Bute  govcnunenu  shall  be 
to  contribute.  If  it  to  detarmlned  that 
a  primary  ohUgatlon  of  the  Stataa. 
writing  of  the  bill  to  effectuate  that 
to  equally  as  simple.  It  becomes  a  qt 
aa  to  what  amOMiila  the  Federal  Oovemi 
shall  authorlM  or  appropriate  for  grsnU- 
aid.  and  the  standards  upon  which  the 
pen41(uroa  shall  be  conttnccnt.  We 
the  pMoatfant  of  the  Highway  Act  for 
ance  in  thto  raapcct. 
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normal  temperatures  in  order  to  meet 
the  threatening  grave  crisis. 

In  wartime  there  were  military  rea- 
sons, particularly  transportation,  which 
caused  much  hardship  during  the  winter 
for  the  people  in  the  six  northeastern 
States.  Today,  military  needs  will  not 
be  a  real  factor  if  there  is  any  shortage 
of  fuel  oil  this  winter.  If  we  must  have 
a  shortage  of  either  gasoline  or  fuel  oil, 
the  real  reasons  for  such  shortages 
should  be  immediately  explored  by  the 
Government  and  all  necessary  steps 
taken  to  overcome  them.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  fuel-oil  users. 

The  New  England  Governors,  follow- 
ing a  conference,  have  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  seeking  the  immediate  re- 
commissioning  of  as  many  tankers  as 
possible.  I  have  also  urged  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  the  same 
effect.  However,  those  in  charge  of 
railroad  and  other  transportation  for  the 
Government  should,  at  this  time,  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  provide  as  many 
tank  cars  and  trucks  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  threatened  fuel-oil 
shortage  now  facing  New  England. 


Conmiittee  on  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

PtOORESSIVK    CmZENS    OF    AMERICA, 

Soxn-HKaN  California  Chapter. 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Snt:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
form  letter  of  October  25  with  a  copy  of  your 
resolution  condemning  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

So  that  your  records  may  be  complete  on 
another  United  States  Representative,  the 
following  Is  committed  to  writing: 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  its  able 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Parnell  Thomas, 
and  all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  congressional  com- 
mittee that  has  rendered  such  outstanding 
service  to  America  as  has  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  I  shall  continue  to 
praise  and  supf>ort  their  work  and  do  all 
within  my  power  to  help  the  committee  ex- 
pose the  Communists  In  this  country,  thei: 
fellow  travelers,  sympathizers,  and  any  or- 
ganization which  would  l3e  a  party  to  a  plan 
that  would  undermine  and  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life,  which  evidently  is  tha 
goal  of  the  Communist. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  compre- 
hension to  understand  how  any  group  of 
American  citizens  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  could  oppose  the 
courageous  work  of  the  Honorable  Parnell 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Bo,  again  I  repeat  that  I  shall  continue  to 
support  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  will  actively  support  any  bill  that 
would  Increase  the  committee's  appropria- 
tion so  thst  the  committee  may  widen  ita 
field  of  operation. 

I  like  our  way  of  life  In  America.  It  Is 
worth  fighting  for,  and  if  your  tinderstand- 


Ing  of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  U  founded  U  in 
agreement  with  mine,  then  you  would  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  outetanding  work 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  Its  able  chairman,  the  Honorable  Par- 
nell Thomas. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Orro  E.  Passmaw. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Why  the  Rehim  of  Price  and  Allocation 
Controls  WiU  Defeat  United  States 
Grain  Consenration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire 
to  insert  two  memorandums  by  Walter  C. 
Berger,  president,  American  Peed  Manu- 
facturers Association,  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  111.,  entitled  "Why 
the  Return  of  Price  and  Allocation  Con- 
trols Will  Defeat  United  States  Grain 
Conservation"  and  "Analysis  of  the  Feed 
Survey  Committee  Report,"  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  House  membership: 

Why  the  Retttrn  of  Price  and  Allocation 
Controls  Will  Defeat  United  States  Grain 
Conservation 

1.  We  recognize  that  the  amount  of  grain 
and  feed  we  export  is  a  problem  of  high  po- 
litical and  military  importance  on  which 
Congress  must  make  the  final  decision.  How- 
ever, we  do  feel  that  when  a  decision  is  made 
to  export  a  given  volume  of  material,  we 
should  not  expect  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  such  action  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  our 
domestic  price  structure. 

2.  The  feed  Industry  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  United  States  must  go  as  far  as 
possible  In  helping  to  relieve  the  desperately 
short  food  situation  facing  many  countries  in 
the  world  today.  However,  we  are  even 
stronger  In  our  conviction  that  this  coimtry 
must  take  stock  of  its  available  grain  sup- 
plies to  see  just  how  much  can  safely  be 
moved  out  of  this  country  without  seriously 
disrupting  our  own  economy. 

3.  The  American  public  must  realize  that 
the  heavy  exports  of  grain  and  feed  will  mean 
a  smaller  available  supply  of  the  protective 
foods,  meat,  milk,  and  eggs,  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1948,  in  comparison  to  the 
same  i>erlod  In  1947. 

4.  Present  price  trends  of  the  protective 
foods  are  doing  the  jobs  that  must  be  done 
In  order  to  adjust  the  consumer  demand  for 
these  products  to  the  available  feed  supply. 
Rationing  and  price  controls  wUl  hinder 
rather  than  aid  this  adjustment. 

5.  Price  control  on  feed  and  livestock  Is 
economically  unsound  and  might  well  be 
disastrous  to  this  Nation.  It  was  proven  in 
che  9  months  that  we  attempted  to  continue 
price  and  allocation  controls  after  VJ-day 
that  price  control  and  usage  or  allocation 
controls  merely  cause  maldistribution  of  feed 
supplies.  These  controls  did  not  save  one 
pound  of  feed. 

6.  Dxirlng  the  period  of  price  control  and 
rationing  after  VJ-day  It  was  definitely 
proven  that  these  typea  of  orders  and  regu- 
lations cannot  be  enforced  in  peacetime  in 
this  Nation.  Any  attempt  to  enforce  such 
regtilatlons  will  ultimately  lead  to  complete 


regimentation,   including   control   of 
and  salaries. 

COMCLtJSION 

Restrictions  which  would  limit  the  avail- 
able supply  of  balanced  rations  to  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  producers  of  this  Nation 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  grain  con- 
servation program  by  forcing  the  feeding  ot 
greater  quantities  of  grain  in  inefficient  ra- 
tions, as  examples: 

USDA  rep<M^  show  that  on  the  average  It 
required  900  poands  of  feed  to  produce  100 
dozen  eggs.  Through  efficient  use  of  balanced 
rations,  it  requires  only  600  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  100  dozen  eggs,  or  a  saving  of  300 
pounds  of  feed  per  100  dozen  eggs,  of  which 
two-thirds  is  grain.  Thus  a  net  aarlng 
through  efficient  feeding  of  200  poimda  ot 
grain  per  100  dozen  eggs  produced. 

In  the  production  of  pork  in  dry  lots  It 
requires  12  bushels  of  corn  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork.  Six  bushels  of  corn  fed 
with  50  pounds  of  properly  balanced  supple- 
ment will  produce  100  pounds  of  pork.  Thus 
a  net  saving  through  efficient  feeding  of  6 
bushels  of  com  per  100  pounds  ot  pork 
produced. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Feed  MANtTFAcruaai 
Association. 

Chicago,  III.,  iVot'embcr  5,  1947. 


8tn»l»LEMENTAL     INFORMATION — THE     TONCTroie 
OF    THE    FEED    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRY 

The  feed  manufacturing  Industry  is  a  serv- 
ice Industry  filling  a  very  definite  and  im- 
portant need  In  our  national  economy.  It  Is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  in  this 
Nation  19.000,000  to  20,000.000  tons  of  byprod- 
uct feeds  this  crop  year.  The  chief  byproduct 
feeds  are  mill  feeds,  corn  gluten  feed  and 
meal,  cottonseed-oil  meal,  soybean-oil  meal, 
brewers'  grains,  distillers"  grain  and  solubles, 
packinghouse  byproducts,  dried  milk  and 
whey,  fish  meal,  and  oil,  eto. 

These  byproducts  are  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  products  for  human  con- 
sumptioii,  such  as  oils,  starches,  fiour,  alcohol 
spirits,  meat,  fish,  and  dairy  products.  These 
byproduct  feeds  all  have  available  certain 
nutritional  values  and  In  order  for  the  Nation 
to  get  the  maxlmimi  amount  of  good  out  ot 
all  of  these  Ingredients  the  feed  Industry 
ascertains  the  value  of  the  variable  nutri- 
tional elements  In  each  byproduct  and 
blends  them  together  so  that  the  maximum 
production  ability  of  the  total  supply  of  by- 
product feeds  Is  obtained. 

The  economic  ftmction  that  the  feed  man- 
ufacturing Industry  performs  1-t  thst  of 
blending  this  vast  volume  of  byproducts 
feeds  together  so  that  the  livestock  and  (wul- 
try  feeders  of  this  Nation  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  out  of  the  available  by- 
product feeds  when  fed  with  basic  feed 
grains — corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum 
grains.  By  doing  this,  feed  manufacturers 
are  extending  grain  supplies. 

AddUiOTial  economic  and  statistical 

information 

The  level  of  prices  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  money  people  have  to  spend  and 
the  volume  of  goods  that  Is  offered  for  sale. 
Since  prewar,  we  have  tripled  our  money  sup- 
ply. Factory  wage  earnings  have  jumped 
from  63  cents  per  hour  in  1939  to  about  %l2i 
per  hour.  Total  wage  and  salary  Incomes 
have  jumped  from  $50,000,000,000  in  1939  to 
$125,000,000,000  this  year.  Is  It  not  reason- 
able then  to  expect  a  general  price  level  at 
a  to  2V^  times  the  prewar  normal  if  the  vol- 
ume of  goods  avaUable  for  purchase  is  about 
the  same? 

To  iUustrate  the  maldistribution  which 
took  place  under  tusage-control  limltatlona 
placed  upon  the  feed  Industry  on  March  1. 
1946.  the  following  Information  is  submitted 
from  four  remxmsible  feed  manufacturing 
companies  which  represent  general  condi- 
tions in  the  deficit  areas. 
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Tb«  IroUuwtoc  •xampU  lUuMrfttM  that 
JO  control*  oa  tbo  food  nutnu- 
do  not  •»▼•  any  pmln  or  feed  but 
■MMIalslteitkin  with  tiio  to- 
•OM  to  tlM  Uvoobock  and  pouU 
la  tho  daAeli  gnUn  wom.  Two 
Ut  tfoOclt  gnUn  f —■  bavo  Mibmittod 
cvtdenc  »  that  itwj  wore  forcod  to  purchaao 
if  14.000  tona  of  manufactured  fooda 
of  unki  uwu  quality  to  aupplcment  UxoU  r«- 
tfuaad  icoductlon  Ut  ardor  to  tako  caro  of 
ttoa  M'^atock  and  poultry  produoora  who 
ou  thorn  for  food  tuppUaa. 
coat  of  tb«M  facdi  of  unknown 
av«ri«od  tiaJS  abovo  ttao  llat  prtc* 
own  fooda  of  known  quality  to  (avd 
typa  of  llTMtock  or  poultry, 
a  fra*  ontorprlaa  «y*t«m.  prtoca  bava 
y  parforaaad  tte  tunatfcn  o(  bal- 
Um  avallabla  avpply  with  th*  da- 
Wban  the  aupply  of  food  baa  baan 
ahort.  tkia  riatiltant  bMNaaa  in  prMio 
forcad  tha  InaAetani.  waatoful 
>ualnaa8.  Aa  a  raault  of  thla 
dant  f^adar  balag  foroad  out  of  bustnaaa. 

Ifk  tha  oporaUun  uf 
froo  priboa,  waa  aaiia  kvallabla  to  tba 
ciant  pi  oduoar  «te  MnM  aSacd  to  pay  ttM 
hta^  pr  oaa  and  aUU  HMfea  a  profit. 

Tttim  la  what  nuat  bappan  If  Uvaatock 
and  pot  ttry  production  la  to  ba  ttmt^tk  Into 
lino  wl  h  food  supply  and  tha  ootput  of 
food  po '  pound  of  faad 
Tha  mid  tandmHry,  tbrcntb  lu  oxunalva 
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feeding,  if  the  GoTcmaMnt  alloratad  500.1 
000  buahcU  of  wheat  for  export  purpoaaa.  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  stocks  at 
baglnntf^  of  tha  crop  yaar  «C 
1M7.  of  tha  wmim  (« 
barley,  and  ■orghuma.  totalad 
They  have  uaod  a  caiiyc^wt  ignra  a*  the 
of  the  crop  year  on  the  baala  of  lO.OOOJ 
tonaw  They  faal  that  this  U  the  lowest  pr 
tical  carry-over  flguze  we  can  expect  to 
rive  at  by  October  )    1M« 

In  tha  flgure  listed  aa  cereal  byprodx 
«D  •l4Mt/M9  tona.  Is  lnclud<^ 
of  mUl  feeds  uf  OJ 

000  tons  aa  deatgnated  at  tho  top  of 

1  fool  It  la  naoaaaary  to  furthar  aaptn 
seriously  thla  figure  could  ba  aflttetad  la  i 
the   extraction   rata  In   nllllng   wheat 
flour  WM  ahlflad  trcai  •  aonBal  72  to  to 
cant,  and  IX  tha  ■■!— il  of 
ported  waa  reduced  diaatlcally.    l«at  year 
proximately  aoO.OOO.OOO  buahala  of  wheat 
exported  tn  the  form  of  flour,  and  this  left  1 
approximately  1.750.000  tons  of  mill  fceda 
thla  country,  for  our  own  i 
tion.    It  can  readily  be  aaan.  tharafora. 
U  the  anount  of  fioor  adporlaA  this  crop 
waa  reduced  by  ona-half.  wa  could  easily 
850.000  tons  of  mill  feeds 

It  ta  aathnated  that   approxtmately 
000.000  batiili  of  wheat  will  be  milled 

extraction  ittla  VM  iMftad  ftvm  a  nc 
Tn    to   an    00   percent   aitractlon    on 
amount.  It  would  eaosa  ua  to  loaa  1.360^1 
ftOM  of  mill  feeds.    It  eaa  raodtty  ba  i 
aailly  the  cereal  bypiodtieta  feed 
productxin  could  be  reduced  by  3.000.C00  I 
and  when  that  la  carried  over  into  the 
anca  ahaat  tm  pago  4.  tha  deficit  of  6 
of  grain  aad  aytt  faa*  aowid  aaally  be 
creaaad  to  a  daActt  of  7  pareaat. 

I  think  It  tMuM  ba  waU  to  caU 
teuUon  to  tha  fact  that  tha  daflett  of  0 
cent  on  OSajXW  ton*  of  hlgb-proteln  It 
la  by  far  the  sMaUaat  dafifdt  shown  by 
eoounlttaa  oa  any  of  Ma  reports:  ra  tt 
reality  tha  protein  wppttas  are  lu  a 
better  poaltkm  per  Uveatock  unit  this 
and  It  should  ba  remembered  that  wo 
<arry  over  any  aioMble  quantity  of  the 
protein   pruducta  troin  one   crop  year 
the  other.     It   Is  alwnya 
d\*cod.  and  In  a  free 
rationa  theae 

It  y»ould  be 
reocgnlaa*  that  undar  the  free  price 
certain  adjuatmaaia  win  take  place  tn 
rata  of  feadtaf  th  etrtaln  daaaaa  of  Hi 
aad  poultry  prodactk>n.  Thla  la  partlcul 
notleaabi*  In  tha  ptudiKtloa  of  sartiM. 
cattla.  aad  ttmp.  Tha  eooHaltlaa  has 
cgniMd  that  tbefa  vlll  ba  a  ehaaga  la  fa 
lag  practlcea  during  thla  ft 

wlU  ba  appMUBMlal)-  7.000.000  tona ; 
the  raqutoHBMiiB  wate  a  year  ago. 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  the  rodt 
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of  giiu  lu  plaea  of  dd  aowa.  narket 
cattle  of  lea*  •al*h.  aa 
our  lafge  hay  crop  aad 

I  «Mak  It  I*  well  to  a^lato  that 
adJaataMnta  In 
a  atep  toward  tha 
la 

«f  feed  grataM  and  his  sailing  prlo* 
and  poultry.     This  1*  all  part 
I  of  a  frae  market 
free 
to 
cf   meat. 
that  li  poMHa  wttb  our  It 
stip^  gf  feed  gralna^ 
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of  the  countries  of  the  world  at  this  very 
hour. 

It  was  these  thoughts  that  prompted  sev- 
eral of  our  prominent  Americans  to  organize 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation.  In 
speaking  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Wlnthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  chairman  of  the  Fourdation.  re- 
cently *ald,  "Our  country  now  stands  at  a 
croaaroad*  of  Its  history.  Military  victory 
baa  brought  only  a  breathing  space  in  our 
quest  for  peace  and  security.  Nation  after 
nation,  under  the  stress  of  external  pressure 
or  Internal  economic  despair,  has  turned  to 
the  panacea  of  state  control.  The  areas' of 
democratic  government  have  been  percepti- 
bly shrinking  on  the  global  map." 

The  Freedom  Train  arrives  in  Washington 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  week,  under 
oflleial  proclamation  by  our  Board  of  Com- 
mlsMoiMrs  and  with  the  blessings  of  tbe 
Praatdant  of  the  United  States,  our  citizens 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  Ideals  that  made  our  coun- 
try great. 

I  do  not  propose.  In  a  gathering  such  as 
this,  to  make  a  patriotic  speech.  There  is  no 
need  for  It.  We  will  try  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  dark  and  sinister  fallacies  that 
threaten  to  destroy  the  glory  we  call  the 
American  way  of  life. 

There  Is  only  one  kind  of  freedom  and  it 
Is  found  where  the  Government  is  limited 
by  a  Constitution.  This  protects  the  free- 
dom of  an  Individual  against  Interference 
not  only  from  other  Individuals  but  from 
Government  Itself. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  when  I  was  studying 
the  part  I  might  have  to  play  during  Re- 
dedlcatlon  Week.  I  picked  up  a  recent  issue 
of  tbe  Eteaders  Digest  and  was  attracted  by 
tha  title  of  one  of  lU  articles  caUed  The 
Beat  Tears  of  Our  Lives.  It  was  written  by 
Quentln  Reynolds,  a  distinguished  war  cor- 
respondent. 

Mr.  ReynoUls  begins  by  stating  that  "mil- 
lions of  Americans  live  and  die  without  ever 
discovering  the  land  of  their  birth;  It  re- 
mains as  unknown  to  them  as  does  the  sec- 
ond stanza  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
"Parbapa."  he  continues,  "the  reason  is  that 
of  us.  from  custom  or  prejudice,  see  our 
itry  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  tele- 


The  writer  then  outlines  many  of  his  ex- 
periences In  Europe  as  he  watched  the  misery 
and  lifeleesncss  of  the  refugees  of  the  con- 
tinent-people In  whose  hearts  hope  bad 
died— as  nation  after  nation  fell  undefend- 
ed. He  sutes  bluntly  that  though  the  years 
were  tragic,  they  were  the  happiest  he  ever 
knew  because  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the 
pride  of  a  discoverer  and  realized  what  a 
great  country  be  had  been  bom  In. 

As  btislneaamen.  I  think  we  often  see  our 
buslnaases  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
talaacope.  We  are  so  cloee  to  the  Inner 
worklnga  of  the  machinery  of  our  particular 
buslnsas  that  we  lose  our  perspective.  In 
otfcar  words,  we  miss  the  forest  because  a  few 
traaa  are  In  our  way. 

We  are  2  years  removed  from  the  greatest 
war  In  human  history.  We  are  sullering  the 
Inevitable  dislocations  which  follow  such  a 
conflict.  We  are  still  confronted  with  pro- 
found uncertainties  regarding  the  political 
and  economic  future,  uncertainties  that  are 
bound  to  affect  the  operations  of  business. 

Tragically  enough,  the  world  today  is  not 
one  world,  but  two  worlds — engaged  at  this 
very  hour  In  economic  and  diplomatic  con- 
flict. During  tbe  2  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  peace  with  Germany. 
and  Burope  Is  divided  Into  two  separate  eco- 
nomic areas  by  the  iron  curtain.  Russia  and 
her  satellites  want  a  planned  economy. 
America  and  her  other  allies  want  a  free 
economy. 

A  free  economy  means  the  capitalistic  sj*- 
tem.  The  word  "capitalistic"  Is  probably  the 
most  misunderstood  word  in  the  English 
langtiaga. 


Competition  la  the  greatest  friend  of  the 
common  man.  Men  like  Ford.  Chrysler. 
Firestone,  and  other  great  industrialists  who 
have  been  unusually  successful  and  become 
rich  did  not  do  it  by  cutting  wages  and 
raising  prices.  Instead,  they  went  out  and 
btUlt  up  their  businesses  and  their  fortunes 
by  turning  out  better  products  at  lower 
prices,  while  paying  as  high,  or  higher,  wages 
to  the  laboring  group. 

Competition  is  the  most  stimulating  fac- 
tor in  America  today  for  steady  desirable 
progress.  It  creates  the  incentive  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  lazy  economy 
and  a  vigorous  one. 

Some  enemies  of  America  have  endeavored 
to  convince  the  masses  that  the  capitalistic 
system  is  hostile  to  their  interests.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  ridiculous.  No  executive  of  or- 
ganized labor,  who  Is  faithful  to  his  trust, 
would  seek  to  abolish  our  system.  The 
words  capital  and  latar  have  been  used  en- 
tirely too  carelessly  in  the  past  and  many 
have  placed  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  one 
group  Is  opposed  to  the  other.  Both  man- 
agement and  labor  have  prospered  under  ctir 
system  and  I  hope  the  day  will  never  dawn 
in  America  when  this  system  will  be  either 
discarded  or  impaired 

I  say  to  you  candidly,  however,  that,  as 
btisiness  and  professional  men,  we  have  the 
greatest  package  on  earth  to  sell  and  we  have 
failed  miserably  in  the  Job. 

The  task  of  defending  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem is  broad,  complex,  and  technical.  It  re- 
quires study  and  a  lot  of  It.  That  sacrlflce 
on  our  part,  however,  would  be  Infinitesimal 
compared  to  that  which  was  made  by  your 
sons  and  daughters  In  the  recent  war.  Dur- 
ing those  tragic  years  you  prayed  for  them 
tmd  for  America.  Your  prayers  are  needed 
much  more  now  to  save  America  from  the 
curs*  of  either  socialism  or  communism. 

Let  U3  review  some  of  tbe  poison  these 
groups  have  been  disseminating. 

(a)  Under  private  enterprise  employees  get 
the  small  art  of  the  Income  produced.  Fig- 
ures furnished  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  years  1929  through  1945.  reveal 
that  the  employees  have  received  £6  cents  of 
each  dollar  produced:  the  corporations,  in 
dividends  and  additions  to  surplus,  have  re- 
ceived 11  cents:  rents,  royalties,  and  Interest 
accounts  for  the  remaining  3  cents. 

(b)  The  Socialists  contend  that  all  big 
corporations  are  owned  by  a  few  people  in 
contrast  to  the  millions  of  working  men  on 
the  pay  rolls.  The  financial  reports  required 
by  law  Indicate  that  this  Is  a  lie  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  There  are  over  8,000.000  people 
in  these  United  States  that  own  stocks  and 
bonds  of  our  American  companies.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  all  corporation  dividends  are 
paid  to  individuals  with  net  incomes  of  less 
than  SIO.OOO  per  annum.  Let  us  analyze  the 
position  of  the  110.000  executive.  He  pays 
approximately  $2,500  in  taxes.  His  take- 
home  pay  is  $7,500.  which  will  buy  about 
what  $3,750  used  to  buy.  If  these  indi- 
viduals, who  get  half  of  all  corporate  divi- 
dends, have  the  power  and  Infiuence  to  ex- 
ploit the  working  man,  then  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  our  system  is  wrong.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  many  of  our  larger  cor- 
porations have  nearly  as  many  and  some 
more  stockholders  than  employees. 

EXAMPLS 

First.  General  Motors — 425,000  stockhold- 
ers. 340,000  workers. 

Second.  United  States  Steel— 225,000  stock- 
holders, 280,000  employees. 

(c)  The  one  they  use  with  a  vengetmce — 
and  which  packs  the  hardest  punch — is  that 
a  few  highly  paid  ofQclals  get  the  lion's  share 
of  employee  compensation.  The  last  year 
before  the  war,  according  to  the  Depar  -ment 
of  Commerce,  the  total  compensation  paid 
corporation  employees  was  $81,537,0(10.000. 
Of  that  amount  $3,472,000,000.  or  6.7  percent, 
went  to  corporation  officials. 


I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Oenaral 
Motors  has  over  a  third  of  a  million  em- 
ployees. Tf  the  three  highest  paid  executlvea 
of  that  corporation  turned  over  their  total 
aal&rles  to  the  workers.  It  would  take  each 
6  days  to  aoctunulate  enough  money  to  buy 
a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  opponents  of  the  capital- 
istic system.  If  time  permitted  I  could  out> 
line  many  more. 

The  point  I  desire  to  emphasize,  however. 
Is  that  they  distort  the  facu  and  fire  tha 
Imagination  of  the  masse*  against  private 
business.  We  must  dig  out  the  true  facts — 
put  out  the  fire — and  get  the  masses,  who 
have  been  so  cruelly  misled,  to  know  and 
understand  the  true  significance  of  our 
American  economy. 

The  opponents  of  the  capitalistic  system 
refer  to  the  profit  element  as  though  It  waa 
something  criminal.  No  competent  bank- 
ing or  business  executive  need  apologize  for 
endeavoring  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  out 
of  his  enterprise. 

The  proponents  of  economic  security  rather 
than  equality  of  opportunity,  never  men- 
tion the  word  "loes."  Bectiuse  of  this,  in 
my  Judgment,  they  are  mentally  dishonest. 
Loss  is  a  very  Important  element  in  risk 
banking.  No  banker,  however  competent, 
can  fulfill  tbe  normal  functions  of  a  bank 
wl'hout  experiencing  an  occasional  loas.  Of 
course,  he  can  say  "No"  to  everyone— If  ho 
Is  a  coward  and  afraid  to  make  a  decision 
to  lend  based  upon  facts  which  Justify  a 
loan.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  is  deteatliig 
the  purpose  of  chartered  banking  and  Invit- 
ing the  Government  to  come  in  and  take  over 
the  banking  system. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  so- 
called  profit  system  la  supported  at  a  great 
many  points  by  nothing  more  than  rank 
optimism.  If  the  human  mind  were  not  un- 
conquerably hopeful— more  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  rich  rewards  than  repelled  by  the 
greater  likelihood  of  heavy  losses — business 
and  Industrial  progress  would  never  take 
place. 

It  is  profit  and  the  striving  tor  profit  that 
brings  to  the  surface  all  of  the  t>old  and  ven- 
turesome spirit  that  has  created  new  indus- 
tries and  bigger  pay  rolls  In  this  country.  It 
Is  the  hope  of  more  profit  that  has  Inspired 
the  imagination  of  mankind  and  has  brought 
to  surface  all  of  the  ability  with  which  man 
Is  endowed. 

The  exponents  of  the  new  social  order 
want  to  take  the  profit  out  of  enterprise  and 
distribute  it  to  others.  Here  Is  where  their 
fallacies  appear  crystal  clear. 

All  human  beings  are  anxious  to  attain  a 
greater  return  for  their  money  and  effort. 
Few,  if  any,  workers  are  willing  to  put  forth 
extra  hours  of  effort  unless  such  extra  effort 
is  rewarded  by  extra  pay. 

When  the  socialists  level  down  profit,  they 
level  down  effort.  They  take  away  the  in- 
centive for  the  extra  effort  and  that  margin 
has  been  tbe  difference  between  success  and 
failure  since  tbe  beginning  of  time. 

What  has  the  capitalistic  system  meant  to 
America? 

In  the  United  States,  with  only  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population  and  6  percent  of  Ita 
area,  throtigh  our  capitalistic  free-enterprise 
system  of  business  we  have  during  the  past 
century  given  to  the  people  of  tbe  world 
more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life  than  they  had  received  during  tbe  pre- 
ceding 5,000  years.    What  do  we  possess? 

Sixty  percent  of  all  telephones.  35  percent 
of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  world,  and  80 
percent  of  all  automobiles.  America  pro- 
duces 70  percent  of  the  world's  oil,  60  percent 
of  wheat  and  cotton,  50  percent  of  copper 
and  pig  Iron,  and  40  percent  of  the  coal  and 
lead.  Otir  people  own  43  percent  of  th* 
radios  of  the  world,  and  M  pareant  of  aU 
refrigerators. 
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It  to  Oao  lnt«rwUnff  to  dtaeovcr  bow  tba 
pMpi*  <  r  tiM  UnMad  MMM  tew  funl  undK 
ttxim  »y  am.  I  aiB  fllBS  t>  aHBlnate  paopl* 
vlth  Ml  MtantiaJ  InconMa  and  only  glv*  you 
faeU  ao  1  flguraa  concamlng  indlTtduala  wbo 
aarnad  i  •.000  par  jcar.  or  Icm.  last  year. 

First.  In  1B40.  these  lodiTictaais  earned 
approzli  uiUiy   •141.000.000.000. 

Bacon  1.  Tbey  QATa  equities  In  bomaa  (tf 
Ha.00OJ  HOMO  and  In  farms  at  $33,000.0^0.000. 

Iklrdl  TiMaa  aama  tndtndMUa  Have   in- 
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Pourth.  They  own  $38,174,000,000  In  cor- 
stocfts    and    •SS.OOO.OOOXXK)    In    Ufa 
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Their  depoalts  tn  savings  and  loan 
total    94 .432.000  JOOO    and    thay 
000.000.000  in  savings  banks. 
Tha     aoclal     Security     and     wage 
of  thla  group  amount   to  •14.890.- 


I  Aatlanga  any  other  systam  to  produce 
•uch  a  I  plendid  raaolt. 

In  ot  ler  wonts,  wa.  ena  of  tha  youngeat 
of  all  liatloBs.  have  tha  laMUapatad  eialm 
standard  of  Nrtng  la  tba 
IVkyt 

I  tandard  of  living  wa  cnaa  to 

cftpaclty  to  produce  gooia  Mid 

and  St  low  cost. 

la  a    very   tmpreaslve   record. 

loat  money  on  thalr  vanturea. 

cite  a  few  ezamplea. 

major   automobile  companies  ba> 

806  and  194«.  only  10  ara  in  bual- 

y 

•flva  pareent  at  paople  who  startad 
durlag  tha  laat  four  gaa- 
failad  within  tk«  tnt  •  yaars.  Thay 
go  broke  bananaa  thay  ware  dla- 
far  lacked  some  buslnesa  knowledge. 
Thay  fa  Had  because  others  were  more  abla 
to   give   the    public   a   better   and    cheaper 


V  h  abw  aatarprlaa  cannot  aarva  the  public 
aflfelent  ly.  it  is  a  mlUatooa  upon  our  society. 
Tha  Ao  erlcan  systam  ot  oompeUUon  weeds 
out  the  M  uaaulted  for  bwlaaaa.  Tha 
wbo  fa  I  change  over  Into 
atra  tuit^  for. 

made  theaa  few  ovar-all 
alch  you  have  heard  eo  many  timaa. 
not  to  bora  you  Nf>to  ^th  repetlUon.  but 
to  sak    'oa  to  think  through  with  me  thla 
avenlng]  aooM  of  the 
te  future. 

Intelligently  our  problems  of 
tatdra.  we  must  go  back  to  the  lu&h  days 
when  everyooa  hfd  a  paper  proAt 
tn  the  I  oarkct  until  tha  omsh  of  MoTambar 
of  that   ateful  year. 

Onrtak  tha  early  thirties,  we  wltnaaaad  a 
aaaaia  wptaaalon  which  culminated  In  tha 
bank  hclldbr  of  IMS. 

Than  sttna  tha  flew  Deal  with  a  brand-new 
phlloaoi  by  of  government  which  a  waary 
people  a  nreptad  for  batter  or  fbr  worse. 

BllUoi  IS  ware  apant  oa  aetltttiaa  that  ware 
admleaa  ind  unproductive  and  spUltoally  de- 
grading to  the  individual. 

Then  auBia  tha  matrch  on  PoUnd  by  Hltlar 
and  It  iook  toital  globaa  war  to  invigorate 
our  acoi  lOiny  to  a  point  where  we  have  high 
product  on  and  full  emplofmant.  In  ahfort, 
ilBea  It  S.  w«  have  had  a  aohaMlHd  acomxay. 

We  a'«  now  emergtaf  titm  a  adhiMBwd 
aeottom: '  to  a  free  amawaay.  I  aay  to  you 
eandk^  that  biatntoa  and  banking  are  going 
to  ba  dl  taant  froai  hart  catt. 

After  IS  years  of  a  buy««'  market  for 
cfadlt.  \  re  appear  now  to  be  moving  toward 
a  atftar*  I  market  which  will  have  profound 
tmplieat  tana  for  the  uaata.  m_  wall  aa  tha 
aoppUari  of  bank 
foreaa  v  hich  aflaet 
tiM  wb(  ie  raaaa  of  oar  armawala  Ufa. 

It  li  I  ^  alaeara  hope  that  no  dlsappolnt- 

picMaea  yea  ma^  haea  liad.  or  may 

ftth    a    partlenlatf    bartnaaaman    or 

vfU  oauaa  yoa  to 


tag 
have. 
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mental  control  and  management.    We 
cite  an  example.    Aercaa  thr  sea,  we  wit 
a  ip^at  uagvdy.    The  British  Bnplre  la 
thu    verge   ai   collapae.      Having   been 
white  by  two  world  wan.  har  aeonomy 
be«!n  strained  to  the  breaking  point.    A 
years  ago.  her  leaders  felt  that  the  only 
tton  waa  a  aodalistlc  form  of  gover 
with  a  subaidy  for  practically  everytt 
banking,     production,    transportation, 
distribution.      A    government   subsidy 
work  (or  a  while  until  accumulated 
dlaappear.   then    chaos    Is    Inevitable. 

Wortallsm  la  just  one  step  removed 
communism.     It   Is   much   closer   to 
ti^an  It  la  to  capitalism. 
Ooanmunista  are  buddies,  natural 
fellows  In   their  hatred  of  capitalism, 
enterprise  amd  profit. 

Tha  a^pMaUatic  system  offers  unlimited 
warda  tor  Initiative,  enterprise,  and  wta 
It  guarantaaa  no  rubsidy   for  laalneaa 
competence,  and  failure. 

The  free  way  of  life  la  a  rugged,  pail 
buainaas  at  times,  but  it  has  paid  the 
§art  dividends  on    earth    and    It   has 
acrth  avary    weary   mile   of   It. 

Thara  la  a  leaaon  for  America  in  thla 
of  world  suffering  and  tribulation.    Fn 
14  years,  soou  of  our  people  have  been 
inic  for  handouts  from  the  Oovemment. 
only  rcawon  the  Onlted  States  has  been 
to  survive   Is  because  the  Oovernment 
baeo    spending    that    which    !••    years 
American    ingenuity    and    hard    work 
orcatad  by  the  normal  fimctionlng  of 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

We  have  over  60.000.000  wage 
America.     Iveryona  baa  a  right  to 
Uvlnff  but.  aa  ABMrteana.  thay  ara  not 
tant  to  merely  keep  body  and  eotil 
They   feel   that   they    have   the   inalla 
right   to  achieve,  and    life   Itself   Is   re 
of  its  aest  when  those  incentlvee  to  act 
ments  arc  removed.    They  will  be  remoi 
we  abandon  the  capitalistic  system. 

When   wa   look  over   the   past   and 
extend  our  vision  into  the  futiire.  all  of 
reiardleas  of  age.  will  realise  the  opi: 
nlilee  that  are  before  us.    In  no  other 
tloa   in   tiie   world  are   there   to  be   fc 
managaanant  so  able   and   labor  so  skill 
«wlth  a  government  organised  to  serve 
not  to  dicute.    If  theaa  three  great  grc 
have  the  will  and  Intelligaoce  to  subordti 
temporarily  selfish   sdvantagaa  to  our 
great  purpoae  of  auilrlng  tha  varioua 
in  our  eoonomle  manhhis  function  smc 
and  efficiently,  then  we  may  confidently 
forward  to  the  Improvement  and  ent 
meat  of  the  usefiilness  of  ovu  great  syst 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  refer  to 
article  that  made  such  an  impression  u| 
me     The  best  years  of  our  Uvea  are 
of  us  if  our  people  will  do  the  follow! 

The   laboring   group  ahould   unstintli 
produce  with  tha  akllla  which  Almighty 
haa    ao    abundantly    endowed    them, 
phlloaophy  of  how  Uttle  I  can  do  and 
much  I  aaa  gat  for  it  ahould  be  at>anc 
and  high  pricea  will  decline.     In  the  ic 
run.  we  will  be  better  off  If  we  return 
the  old  fashioned  Ideas  of  theaa  who  bt 
this  country  and  made  it  tha  grcateat. 
la  far  mora  fensportant  to  stabiihBe  tht^  dc 
and  hava  Ito  pnrtiiaalng  power  rcsiorrd 
Its  fonaar  dipdty  than  to  see  bow  ma 
dollars  wa  cam  ran   throttgh  tha 


Ownanhlp  and  management  have  a 
sacrad  impaMlMIIlp  to  lusparlngly  dlst  . 
ute  the  ivoduct  of  Ubor  for  the  b<-ueat 
the    common    man.      They    should    st 
aaniaatly  and  honaatly  to  bring  the 
of  America  to  tha  dooratap  of  every  dl 
They  wfU  make  a  real  conuibutlon  to 
•ndtBtog  economy  If  they  devote  their  ^ 
and  taOenta  to  sdjuatlng  the  price  ctructi 
downward  and  still  enjoy  a  raawimWs  pn 

The  Oovemment  can  do  Ita  part  by  getl 
out  of  competition  with  private  entt 
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Nona  ON  a  Tup  to  Eubuhs 

(By  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  National 
Steel  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa,) 

On  a  trip  abroad,  starting  August  1  and 
ending  In  New  York  on  September  9.  1947.  I 
spent  1  week  In  London,  S  days  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  balance  of  the  time  In  France. 
My  purpoM  in  making  the  trip  was  to  com- 
pare present  conditions  In  the  countries  vis- 
ited with  my  recollection  of  conditions  In  the 
Same  countries  on  previous  visits  before  the 
war,  and  to  cbeck  by  personal  observation 
the  Impressions  I  have  gained  on  interna- 
tional matters  from  my  reading  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books.  No  one.  of 
course,  can  make  a  thorough  study  of  wide 
areas  In  1  month's  time.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  general  aspects  which  become 
Immediately  apparent  and  lead  to  conclu- 
sions which  would  not  be  changed  materi- 
ally by  any  amount  of  time  and  study.  It 
is  with  such  aspects,  in  the  main,  that  these 
notes  deal. 

In  addition  to  numerous  informal  contacts 
with  people  of  all  scrts,  I  had  extensive  in- 
terviews with  14  outstanding  men  of  indus- 
try and  finance  In  the  countries  visited. 
TheEe  men  are  ull  Important,  practical  busi- 
ness leaders  whose  observations  were  bi.sed 
on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
applying  In  Europe  generally,  aa  well  as  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  all  cases,  their 
discussions  with  me  were  without  reserve; 
they  spoke  freely  and  frankly  on  all  ques-^ 
tlons  raised.  Although  the  opinions  of  these 
men  are  represented  In  these  notes.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  Identify  them  because  it  was 
understood  that  our  discussions  were  in  con- 
fidence. 

For  convenience  and  simplicity,  my  im- 
pressions of  each  country  are  presented  sep- 
au-ately. 

rRANCX 

Basically,  the  country  looks  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cities  and  districts  in 
Normandy,  which  suffered  heavy  war  de- 
struction. The  country  districts  have  been 
•well  cultivated  and  appear  Just  about  the 
same  as  the  last  time  I  was  In  France. 

In  Paris,  there  is  no  outward  evidence  of 
distreaa.  The  city  U  well  kept  and  looks 
the  same  as  before  the  war.  there  being  no 
destruction  In  the  Paris  district.  The  streets 
were  full  of  people,  stores  seemed  normal, 
and  people  dressed  about  the  same  as  I  have 
always  seen  them  in  Paris,  with  no  surface 
evidence  ot  malnutrition.  In  restaurants 
the  food  is  up  to  the  normal  standard  and 
plentiful,  and  this  also  applies  in  the  hotels. 

Businessmen  are  very  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  apparently  have  no  confidence 
in  It,  considering  It  without  leadership  and 
entirely  political.  Too  many  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Oovernment  and  the  budget 
is  out  of  balance.  The  rank  and  file  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  talked— all  types— feel  the 
same  aa  businessmen  regarding  their  Gov- 
ernment and  have  the  same  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  moat  serious  thing  in  France  is  the 
black  market  In  money.  The  Oovemment 
maintains  an  cfBclal  rate  for  the  franc  of 
125  to  the  dollar,  or  eight-tenths  of  a  cent. 
The  actual  value  In  the  black  market  Is  250 
franca  to  the  dollar,  or  four-tenths  of  a  cent. 
Tha  black  mairket  is  universal.  You  can  buy 
this  money  in  hotels  and  from  certain  head- 
qtzarters.  There  are  runners  on  the  streets 
who  wUl  tell  you  the  headquarters  to  go  to. 
There  Is  really  no  reason  for  any  visitor  pay- 
ing the  ofQclal  rate  for  francs,  except  that 
on  passports  and  any  purchases  you  may 
want  to  take  out  of  Prance  a  check  Is  made 
as  to  where  the  money  comes  from.  Conse- 
quently, you  do  have  to  buy  a  limited  amount 
of  francs  at  the  cfOclal  rate. 

All  Government  employees — which  consti- 
tute a  great  number — and  the  workers  in 
many  plamta  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  rata.  As  against  this,  the  coat  of  prac- 
tically everything  now  has  gone  away  up 


on  accoxmt  of  the  black -market  value  <3f  the 
franc,  so  that  the  working  people  are  iXMsrIy 
paid  in  relation  to  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  their  wages,  and  consequently  are  in  a  bad 
condition.  The  important  food  products  are 
rationed,  which  creates  a  further  black  mar- 
ket In  food.  If  the  Oovernment  would  meet 
the  situation  fairly  and  squarely  and  devalue 
the  franc,  say  to  the  basis  of  250  to  the  dollar. 
It  would  be  a  great  factor  In  Improvlnj;  con- 
ditions In  France  and  helping  the  mass  of 
workers.  Also,  it  would  stimulate  buying  on 
the  part  of  Americans  who  visit  France  and 
would  improve  the  coim try's  dollar  sjpply. 
Why  the  Government  does  not  tako  this 
course  is  hard  to  understand. 

I  find  the  businessmen  mentioned  above 
all  apparently  hnve  great  confidence  In  the 
French  people  and  believe  that  they  would 
work  their  way  out  of  this  difficulty  Mi  they 
could  get  leadership  and  better  government 
which  would  establish  conditions  providing 
adequate  incentives.  As  it  Is  now,  the  peo- 
ple, in  general,  work  only  40  hours  per  week 
and  make  no  special  effort  to  Eustaic  pro- 
duction. 

They  are,  of  course,  short  of  coal  because 
they  are  not  able  to  import  from  Er.  gland 
and  the  Ruhr  production  la  away  below 
normal. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  great  problems 
In  France  are  bad  government,  encourage- 
ment of  the  people  to  believe  that  they  can 
live  without  working,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  people  generally  to  pnxluce. 

Businessmen  believe  that  Trance  must 
work  out  Its  own  solution  by  correction  of 
the  above  weaknesses,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  feed  money  into  France 
under  the  present  conditions  It  will  not  be 
helpful  to  them  and  will  actually  delay  the 
return  to  normalcy  In  production. 

France  has  the  advantage  over  England 
in  being  able  to  produce  practically  suff  dent 
food  to  support  the  nation  and  this,  of 
course.  Is  of  basic  Importance. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  businessmen  that  the 
Influence  of  communism  Is  definitely  di*clln- 
Ing,  and  certainly  this  opinion  is  Ehari>d  by 
many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  people  with 
whom  I  talked. 

swnzsaLAND 

This  country  Is  In  marvelous  condition. 
People  are  working  actively:  it  Is  clean,  well 
kept,  and  weU  cultivated,  and  I  have  never 
seen  greater  order  In  any  country.  It  Is 
evident  that  there  is  great  contentment 
among  the  people.  Swiss  money  Is  at  a  pre- 
mium as  against  that  of  the  United  States — 
this  being  the  only  place  in  the  world  v/here 
this  applies. 

ENCtJiND 

The  country  looks  well  and  this  applies  to 
both  the  rtiral  districts  and  the  cities. 
Where  bombing  has  taken  place,  as  in  London 
and  other  districts,  the  debris  has  all  been 
cleaned  up  and  in  the  cities,  brick  walls  have 
been  run  along  the  pavements  which  hide  the 
destruction  to  a  considerable  extent.  People 
go  about  their  business  paying  no  attention 
to  this  condition,  apparently  having  become 
acctistomed  to  it. 

In  London  the  streets  are  full  of  people, 
dressed  about  the  same  as  I  have  seen  r^em 
in  the  past,  with  no  evidence  whatsoeva  of 
being  Inadequately  fed.  Stores  are  all  open 
and  have  a  good  appearance.  The  theiters 
have  capacity  audiences  all  the  time.  In  fact. 
It  Is  said  that  they  are  having  the  greatest 
theatrical  season  in  the  history  of  Lor  don. 
Restaxirants  are  full  and  the  hotels  are  well 
patronized.  We  had  no  trouble  securing 
ample  food  althcugh  the  variety  Is  not  very 
great,  but  England  has  never  been  noted  for 
good  food  as  is  France. 

There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  labor-socialist  Goverimient.  Every  Lusl- 
nessmam  I  talked  with  endorsed  this  think- 
ing. The  men  In  charge  of  government, 
mainly  labor  leaders  and  Impractical  think- 


ers, au-e  considered  Incompetent  aa  individ- 
uals and  inefScient  as  a  group,  and  tills  is 
borne  out  by  the  record  of  ineffective 
governmental  operation  thus  far. 

These  businessmen  were  a  unit  in  saying 
that  England  must  work  out  Its  own  salva- 
tion. Better  government  and  more  work 
must  be  had  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
greater  production.  They  say  that  the 
United  States  cannot  solve  their  problems  by 
pouring  more  money  into  England  and.  in 
fact,  that  this  would  be  harmful.  The  lean 
of  r.lmost  t4. 000 ,000, 000  has  been  largely 
wasted  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  this 
large  amount  of  money  had  not  been  avail- 
able. England  would  have  faced  her  problems 
much  earlier.  As  It  is.  they  have  drifted 
along  and  wasted  both  time  amd  money.  In 
the  Government  as  it  exists  today  there  Is  a 
battle  between  the  radical  side  and  the  mora 
conservative  group,  and  this  situation  doea 
not,  of  course.  Improve  their  efficiency.  The 
same  lack  of  confidence  exists  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  people,  outside  of  the  work- 
ers who  ore  in  labor  imlons.  The  latter  ara 
so  pampered  and  encouraged  by  the  leader- 
ship that  they  think  they  are  better  off.  and 
are  not  worrying  about  the  general  condi- 
tions. Outside  of  this  particular  group,  I 
would  say  there  Is  no  faith  whatsoever  in  the 
British  Government  today. 

There  is  no  black  market  in  England  in 
money  such  as  there  is  in  Prance,  but  there 
is  a  black  market  In  the  day-by-day  goods 
needed  by  people,  which  is  natural,  consider- 
ing the  Government's  restrictions  and  con- 
trols. As  an  example  of  restrictions  and  con- 
trols, the  manager  of  a  fair-size,  mlddle-clasa 
restaurant  In  Richmond  told  me  they  had  to 
struggle  with  1,227  orders  and  regulations 
and  they  did  not  know  how  long  they  could 
keep  going.  All  business  is  handicapped  Ui 
every  way  through  this  type  of  control. 

There  is  no  apparent  evidence  anywhere 
confirming  the  statement,  reiterated  in  our 
administration's  propaganda,  that  there  la 
danger  of  a  crisis  and  collapse — and  just  what 
Is  meant  by  collapse  I  have  never  been  able 
to  imderstand.  The  problem  in  England  is  'j 
the  same  as  in  France — the  need  for  better 
government,  more  hard  work,  and  greater 
production.  What  England  needs  basically 
is  more  coal,  and  yet  they  are  producing 
much  less  than  before  the  war.  The  prewar 
production  of  coal  was  about  240.000.000  tons 
a  year,  which  gave  the  country  an  ample  do- 
mestic supply  and  allowed  a  surplus  for  ex- 
port. Compared  with  this,  they  will  prob- 
ably produce  only  about  180.000,000  tons  of 
usable  coal  this  year.  This  government,  like 
others  of  the  same  type,  completely  misrep- 
resents the  true  sitviatlon  when  it  puts  out 
statistics.  For  Instance,  they  publish  esti- 
mates of  200.0000,000  toiu  of  coal  thla  year 
but  do  not  show  that  this  figure  contains 
10  percent  waste  which  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted to  put  the  1947  output  on  the  same 
basis  as  production  before  the  war,  which 
was  after  this  10  percent  deduction.  Eng- 
land has  ample  reserves  of  coal,  and  although 
their  mines  are  not  aU  modernized  yet,  there 
is  no  reason — if  they  work  sufficiently  hard- 
why  their  production  should  not  come  up  to 
what  it  was  before  the  war,  at  least.  Tha 
additional  coal  tonnage  would  enable  them 
to  increase  their  own  general  production  and 
also  furnish  coal  to  other  countries  tn  Etuxjpe, 
Including  France,  bringing  in  a  large  revenue 
from  this  soiurce.  But  now  the  miners  work 
only  5  days  a  week  as  against  6  before  tha 
war.  The  recent  coal  strike,  which  waa  a 
severe  blow  to  their  over-aU  production.  I 
consider  the  result  of  bad  management  and 
poor  thinking  on  the  {lart  of  the  Government, 
which  now.  of  course,  owns  and  operates  the 
mines. 

In  England,  there  Is  still  a  great  amount  of 
wealth,  business  abUity,  technical  knowledge, 
and  producing  property.  With  inteUigent 
support  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  and  tbe 
people,  all  of  this  could  be  used  eflecUvely  to 
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[tad  and  a  great  Inereace  In  pro- 

t  about  by  allowing  the  Oer- 

rull  Uberty  in  the  reconstrtic- 

country.    I  do  not  believe  we 

Lave  a  going  Europe  tintll  tbls  la 

'  "he  Morfenthan  plim  as  applied  in 

by  our  country  vaa  one  of   the 

U  hlBtorj. 

of  Mr.  Boover.  which  waa  rn- 
the  group  of  A— Iran  fcuatneee- 
wa«   aent   to  Oermany,  showed 
must  be  done.     The  admln- 
In    Washington    ststed    sometime 
iMy  were  putting  this  Into  eftect. 
complete  mlsrepreeentatlon  to  the 
this  country,  because  nothing  baa 
so  far  as  X  eaa  find.    The  slightly 
liofganthau  plan  is  still  in  control, 
thing  that  Congress  must  take 
liccomplish — that  is.  a  proper  pro- 
1  he  rehabilitation  of  Germany.    We. 
will   have  to  advance   money  to 
to  bring  that  about,  but  I  believe 
of  the  safest  places  In  Europe  to 
for  reconstruction  under  i 
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am  fu  ly  eoorlnced  that  the  United  Statea 
must  dto  nntlnue  at  once  th«  practice  c& 
loaning  ( r  glvtiig  money  to  foreign  cotu- 
trtec  wttJtout  the  moat  critical  investiga- 
tion of  t  brlr  program  for  the  dse  of  the 
'  "his  investigation  must  not  be  left 
In  the  hapds  of  regular  nflkrlals  of  our  Oov- 
whether  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  dthers.  On  the  contrary,  it  should 
be  put  111  the  hands  of  industrialists  and 
other  pra  rtlcal  men — according  to  the  prob- 
lem Invol  red — who  can  make  Intelligent  de- 
cisions, tpaad  OB  turwtnrct  and  free  from 
political 

I    cami    back    fully    convinced    that    in 
Franoa  a4d  England  there  Is  not  the  alight- 
af  communism.    I  am  also  con- 
Ttneed  tbjwe  is  no  danger  of  tUtimate  com- 
munism I  n  the  United  States.     In  my  opin- 
comiiunlsm.  as  exempUQed  by  Russia, 
only   t>e  applied  In  a  country  euch 


w  lere  people  are  of  low  standard  as 
lit  >f  eentttrles  of  mistreatment.  In 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States  peo- 
ple are  i  ny  individualistic,  and  they  will 
never  staid  for  any  government  which  de- 
strojrs  th  >ir  individual  freedom  and  keepe 
the  Iron  peel  of  control  on  their  necks.  In 
the  bugaboo  put  out  by  our 
ition.  namely,  that  unless  we 
itnea  they  will  go  eommunlstlc, 
the  slightest  juattlleaUon  Peo- 
ple who  ^11  stand  for  communism  will  go 
in  that  itlreetton  Irrespective  of  what  we 
may  do  t  >  the  contrary.  I  think  Greece  is 
an  outstanding  ecample  of  a  waste  of  oiur 
In  any  way  bringing  Into 
that  coonkry  peace  and  stability. 

I  sm  n  ore  convinced  than  ever  that  this 
country  i  lust  keep  itself  strong  and  active. 
with  higl  prodxiction.  improving  standards 
at  living  tor  all  the  people,  and  a  normal 
prosperit]  that  will  be  a  great  exa<~iple  to 
the  balan  sa  of  the  world  as  to  the  values  of 
otjr  typa  pT  government.  Nobody  can  visit 
ktrles  with  problenia  resulting 
directly  ftooa  their  form  of  government  and 
low  prodt  etloo  witliaat  earning  tiack  to  the 
United  &  ates  with  a  deep  appreciation  of 
Its  fundamental  valuee  and  of  the  great 
las  done  to  Improve  the  standards 
of  Uvtng  ( f  aU  of  the  paofde. 
In  **'gT~f  this  has  not  been  the  case  In 
In  Prance — in  fact,  none  of 
aonntrlee  has  offered  oppor- 
tunities tpt  better  living  such  as  we  have 
here. 
The 
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the  last  war  opHMlad  oa  the  old-fashioned 
basis  of  waaMi  ftr  a  aowpsrstive  few.  At 
the  end  of  the  Victorian  period.  England  was 
a  great  power  and  the  richest  ootmtry  In  th«_ 
world.  Wealth  from  all  sections  of  the  wc  "" 
flowed  Into  England.  But  productive  ent 
priaes  of  all  kinds  were  largely  controlled 
rich  frmtlles  snd.  xinfortunately.  the  youn| 
generations  of  theae  families  lost  Interest 
work.  In  the  main,  they  were  Interest 
only  in  the  income  of  the  properties  left 
them,  such  as  coal  mines,  steel  works. 
tile  plants,  and  others,  and  made  no  ttlorX 
maintain  and  improve  them.  As  a 
English  industry  aa  a  whole  Is  not  mc 

In  Snglaad  the  cartel  system  conti 
Industry.    That  Is.  manufacturers  would 
together,  establish  uniform  prices,  and 
submit  them   to  the  Govamaaant  for 
proval.    The  result  was  unttorm  prlem 
were  high  enough  to  allow  the  most  int 
dent  operations  to  make  good  profits, 
profits  were  largely  paid  out  In  Ulvldends  i 
very  little  was  put  back  into  the 
This  Is  the  principal  reason  why  BngIa 
coal  mlnee.  steel  works,  and  other  operatic 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  antiquated 
compared    with    similar    operations    in 
United   States.     Our   standards   have 
constantly  improved  as  a  result  of  ei 
eompetlUon  which  has  forced  the  relni 
ment  of  a  great  part  of  the  earnings  as 
ss  new  naoney.     A  competitive  economy 
the  only  one  that  can  bring  progrsas  in 
country.  In  my  opinion,  and  this  has 
applied  in  England  or  In  France  but  must 
ply  if  they  are  to  progress  In  the  fut\ 
Even   today  In   both   England   and 
eorporatlons  are  having  large  earnings 
paying  out  large  dividends.  In   both 
greater  than  we  do  In  this  country.     In 
some  bankers  and  bustnessmen  admitted 
me  that  Industry  was  making  more 
than  it  was  sctualty  entitled  to. 

In  Europe,  generally,  friendly  Velatloi 
between  countries  are  made  extremely 
ficult  by  the  rigid  customs  methods, 
sre  carefully  checked  when  you  go  into 
eountriee  by  the  cxistoms  ofBdals  and 
when  you  leave.    There  la  an  atmosphere 
suspicion  and  criticism  which  certainly 
not    promote    good    feeling.      How    anyt 
could  ever  expect  a  one-world  situation  wll 
theee  critical  checks  st  the  borders  of 
country  Is  beyond  me. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that,  inters 
as  the  United  SUtes  Is  and  must  be  In 
conditions  of  foreign  countries,  the  ultit 
solution  must  be  in  their  own  hands  and 
in  ours,  and  the  quicker  we  realize  this 
country  the  better  off  we  will  all  be. 
here  and  abroad.     We  have  put  great 
of  money  into  China  over  the  past  10 
and  yet  the  recent  report  of  General  We 
meyer  ahows  that  China  Is  still  being 
atcd  on  the  same  old  basis  with  bad 
ment.    graft,    starvation,    and    a 
strength  of  communism. 

I  reoommend  the  reading  of  sn  articls 
David  Lawrence  In  the  Septemt>er  12 
of  the  United  Stataa  News  and  also  the  i 
ment  uf  Bmry  Haalitt,  "How  Can  Amc 
Rescue  the  World."  which  has  Just  been 
pleted.    I  think  both  of  thasa  strongly 
port  the  oonelVBlaaa  I  have  oatllnad  at 

X  am  coBvtaead  that  soeiallstlc  govt 
menta  each  aa  eadat  In  England  todsy. 
in  Prance  to  a  oonaldarable  extent,  can  n« 
succeed  in  bringing  about  prosperity  and 
giving  the  people  higher  standards  of  livl 
Invariably  In  this  type  of  government 
thority  Is  exercised  by  too  many  impract 
and  inexperienced  people.    One  control  Ic 
to  another  until  the  whole  eoonomy  Is  in 
state  of  confusion.    Thla  failure  to 
tarings  about  increasing  dlsoord  within 
government  organization. 

Par  relations  with  foreign  countrlc 
side  of  the  field  of  fonnal  diplomacy — i 
must  bring  Into  Government  practical 
trained  men  of  affairs  who  will  earnestly 
honestly  give  their  time  and  best  efforta 
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sponsible  for  high  prices;  (2>  there  has  been 
little  or  no  price  Increase  during  the  past  13 
months  other  than  that  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  responsibility;  (3) 
the  Government  has  ample  powers  to  control 
the  price  level;  and  (4)  Government  alloca- 
tion or  rationing  of  commodities  and  credit 
or  control  of  specific  prices  does  not  promote 
the  general  welfare.  In  conclusion,  we  point 
to  the  type  of  action  required  to  asstire  sta- 
bility of  the  general  price  level,  and  to  secure 
maximum  flexibility  of  relative  prices. 

1.  We  agree  with  President  Truman's  state- 
ment in  his  October  24  speech  that  "the 
nutjor  cause  of  high  prices  in  this  country 
is  the  great  demand  among  otu*  own  people 
for  available  goods",  but  It  is  equally  true 
thst  the  demand  for  goods  (that  Is,  the  na- 
tional income)  is  what  it  Is  because  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
since  1930.  In  the  course  of  financing  the 
war.  the  Government  tripled  the  combined 
total  of  paper  money  and  demand  deposits 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  from  $36,000,000,- 
000  at  the  end  of  1039  to  more  than  tlOO.OOO.- 
000.000  in  August  1947  (the  latest  figture  avail- 
able). As  a  consequence  of  this  tripling  of 
the  money  supply  of  the  country,  the  na- 
tional income  has  risen  from  $72,500,000,000 
In  1939  to  an  annual  rate  of  $200,000,000,000 
at  the  present  time.  Because  production  *s 
now  some  60  percent  greater  than  it  was  In 
1939.  the  price  level  (wholesale)  Is  only  twice 
and  not  three  times  what  It  was  before  the 
war:  without  change  In  total  output,  we 
would  exi>ect  a  three-fold  Increase  in  the 
quantity  of  money  to  result  in  roughly  a 
three-fold  increase  In  the  level  of  prices. 

2.  The  President  made  certain  comparisons 
of  prices  now  with  OPA  prices  and  drew  the 
conclusion  that  prices  have  been  rapidly  ris- 
ing since  the  abandonment  of  price  control. 
Such  comparisons  are  meaningless.  t>ecatise  of 
the  widespread  existence  of  fictitious  prices 
during  OPA.  After  its  demise,  such  Actions 
were  rapidly  abandoned  in  the  pricing  of  farm 
products  and  foods,  less  rapidly  In  other 
fields,  and  some  fictions  are  still  with  us.  as. 
for  example,  automobile  list  prices.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  would-be  ptirchaser 
that  an  automobile  may  bear  a  quoted  price 
of.  say  $1,500  If  It  cannot  be  purchased  for  less 
than  $2,000.  Would  It  be  reasonable  to  say 
that  automobile  prices  had  risen  33  percent. 
In  the  event  that  the  quoted  (fictitious)  price 
were  raised  to  the  real  price?  Tet  it  is  es- 
sentially the  President's  srgument  that  a 
raising  of  a  fictitious  price  to  a  real  price 
Is  whst  is  important,  rather  than  change  of 
real  price. 

There  has  until  recently  been  little  change 
in  the  real  price  level  since  Government  con- 
trols ended.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
prices  of  particular  products,  such  aa  the  rise 
In  the  prices  of  farm  products  occasioned  by 
the  wet  spring,  which  reduced  the  combined 
supply  of  feed  and  food  grains  from  7,000.- 
000.000  bushels  In  the  1946-47  crop  season  to 
6.200,000.000  bushels  in  the  current  crop  sea- 
son. Even  so,  on  July  S.  1947.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtlstlcs  Index  of  the  wholesale  prices 
of  farm  products  was  only  6  percent  higher 
than  the  index  for  the  month  of  November 
1946.  On  the  same  date,  the  BLS  index  of 
the  wholesale  prices  of  foods  was  a  trifie  less 
than  that  for  the  month  cf  November  1946; 
and  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  com- 
modities other  than  farm  products  and  foods 
was  10  percent  higher  than  In  November  1946. 
Evidence  from  other  sources  suggests  that 
this  Increase  in  nonagrlcultural  prices  re- 
flected the  gradual  abandonment  of  fictitious 
prices  rather  than  real  price  change.  Dur- 
ing the  period  in  question  there  was  little 
variation  of  the  volume  of  money,  the  velocity 
of  circulation  of  money,  the  national  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  or  of  the  national 
income.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
general  price  level  can  vary  independently  of 
all  of  these. 


The  President  referred  to  a  recent  rapid 
price  increase,  which  was  the  proximate  causo 
of  the  Administration's  demand  for  mor<» 
power  to  deal  with  high  prices.  Prom  July 
»  to  September  20  the  BLS  index  of  th« 
wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  increased 
by  7  percent.  During  this  period  of  prlco 
increase  the  Government  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  was  permitting  Federal 
Reserve  member  bank  balances  to  rise  by  7 
percent,  from  $16,000,000,000  on  July  2  to 
$17,100,000,000  on  September  17.  These  bal- 
ances are  the  basis  of  the  country's  monetary' 
structure  and  had  varied  only  Imperceptibly 
except  for  seasonal  changes  during  the  12 
months  prior  to  July  1947.  It  may  be  noted 
that  neither  the  wholesale  price  Index  nor 
member  bank  balances  changed  appreclablj' 
from  late  September  to  early  November. 

3.  By  calling  a  special  session  of  CongresK 
to  take  legislative  action  to  put  an  end  to 
the  continued  rise  In  prices,  the  President 
has  given  the  impression  that  the  Adminis- 
tration does  not  now  have  adequate  powent 
to  determine  the  general  level  of  prices.  Wc 
think  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  Treasury  already  possess  such  powers. 
In  fact,  at  least  from  a  technical  point  ol' 
view,  their  power  to  Inflate  is  s\ich  that  at; 
a  minimum  they  could  double  the  present 
quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  and  their 
power  to  deflate  Is  essentially  unlimited. 

While  the  Treasury  and  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem are  thus  now  amply  equipped  with  tech- 
nical power  to  control  the  price  level,  they 
aiy>arently  believe  that  exercise  of  that  power 
might  lead  to  Incidental  undesirable  conse- 
quences. In  particular,  at  the  present  time, 
they  point  out  that  strict  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  monetary  stabilization  might  en- 
tail a  sizable  decline  in  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment securities,  which,  if  recognized,  would 
involve  a  large  decrease  In  the  book  value 
of  assets  held  by  some  flnancial  Institutions, 
and  perhaps  technical  Insolvency.  There- 
fore, the  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury 
apparently  feet  that  they  m\ist  stand  ready 
to  supp<»t  the  prices  of  Government  securi- 
ties even  at  the  expense  of  further  Inflation, 
We  do  not  think  they  have  a  good  case.  A 
decline  In  Government  security  prices  might 
be  very  welcome  to  institutional  holders  of 
both  short-  and  long-term  governments; 
they  would  benefit  by  the  rise  in  Interest 
rates  which  would  accompany  the  decline  in 
prices.  (There  Is  a  legislative  propoeel — 
essentially  designed  to  drastically  raise  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  commercial 
banks — which  would  remove  this  obstacle, 
chimerical  as  it  may  be.  to  the  exercise  of 
Treasury  and  Reserve  System  power  to  pro- 
mote monetary  stabilization,  and  which  has 
the  greater  merit  of  curbing  the  Inflationary 
and  deflationary  potentialities  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  system.) 

4.  Government  allocation,  or  control  of 
specific  prices.  Is  likely  to  be  doubly  harm- 
ful: first,  because  It  Is  an  Ineffectual  and 
misleading  cure  for  inflation;  second,  because 
it  does  not  permit  the  variation  in  relative 
price  essential  to  the  efficient  organization 
of  productive  activities. 

The  consequences  of  wartime  inflation  may 
be  intensified  rather  than  mitigated  if  at- 
tempt is  made  to  escape  from  the  fact  of 
inflation  by  resort  to  the  pleasing  illusion 
that  by  means  of  Government  controls  the 
Inflation  may  be  wished  away.  Controls  of 
particular  prices  or  rationing  of  particular 
commodities,  or  control  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, or  of  consumer  credit  and  margins 
in  stock  and  grain  markets,  and  the  like, 
fail  to  come  to  grips  with  the  volunoe  of 
money,  which  is  the  main  factor  in  the  price 
and  Income  structiu-e.  With  respect  to  the 
control  of  the  general  level  of  prices  such 
expedients  are  valueless  and  even  harmful 
if  they  divert  public  attention  from  the 
moneUry  responsibilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   In  order  to  properly  focus  efforts  to- 


ward monetary  stabilization  It  Is  almost  es- 
sential to  first  take  cognlaanoe  of  the  fact 
that  higher  prices  and  incomes  are  here  to 
sUy. 

A  sharp  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  highly  desirable  control  of  the 
general  price  level,  and  the  highly  imdesir- 
able  control  of  relative  prices,  whether  the 
latter  Is  attempted  by  flat  or  by  rationing 
and  allocation.  Relative  price  changes  are 
of  the  essence  of  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  competitive  noncontrolled  economy;  for 
example,  there  Is  no  BUttr  or  more  efficient 
method  of  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  fed 
to  livestock  than  relative  price  changes  such 
that  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  becomes  less 
profitable  than  other  uses  of  wheat.  The 
domestic  use  of  wheat  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  crop  year  was  less  than  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1948-47  crop  year; 
this  saving  which  was  Induced  by  a  high 
relative  price  for  wheat  was  imder  way  prior 
to  the  save- wheat  campaign. 

In  view  of  the  attention  being  paid  to 
Europe  (Including  England)  Just  now,  it  is 
surprising  that  there  should  be  support  for 
additional  controls  here.  It  seems  to  be 
recognized  by  many,  including  members  of 
the  administration,  that  European  recovery 
has  been  Impeded  by  efforts  to  offset  mone- 
tary inflation  by  pervasive  governmental 
control  of  individual  prices  and  rationing  of 
ci^modltles.  It  is  especially  surprising  that 
there  should  be  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  export  and  Import  controls — which 
can  also  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  control 
prices  of  world -trade  commodities — ^beyond 
the  February  29  expiration  date,  since  there 
Is  little  question  but  that  the  Marshall  plan 
will  have  only  temporary  effect  unless  the 
various  European  nations  Join  in  some  sort 
of  customs  union — 1.  e.  lay  aside  their  own 
export  and  Import  controls.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  grants  to  Europe  to  enable  it 
to  compete  in  the  world  market  for  Ameri- 
can goods  and  simultaneously  to  control  ex- 
ports so  that  Europeans  may  obtain  their 
"fair  share." 

S.  We  think  that  the  citizen  should  be  on 
the  alert  to  the  danger  of  dls^etlonary 
monetary  Inflation  or  defiatlon.  There  Is 
no  established  legislative  rule  for  maintain- 
ing monetary  stability,  and  hence  there  Is 
no  assiu-anoe  that  the  administration  will 
exercise  its  power  to  promote  stability.  The 
Congress  should  lay  down  stabilization  rules; 
to  these  rules  the  Reserve  System  and  the 
Treasury  should  always  adhere,  instead  of 
pursuing  such  shifting  objectives  as  main- 
taining the  prices  of  Government  securities. 
The  Congress  should  also  take  account  of 
the  effect  it  exercises  on  the  value  of  money 
through  its  control  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures, an  effect  which  would  become  obvious 
were  the  monetary  authorities  bound  by  leg- 
islative prescription. 

It  is  our  aim  to  emphasize  strategic  fac- 
tors in  the  present  situation,  rather  than  to 
suggest  rules  for  monetary  stabilization.  If 
a  long-range  policy  for  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion were  to  be  framed,  considerable  weight 
would  have  to  be  given  to  some  matters 
which  we  have  neglected.  For  example,  we 
have  said  nothing  of  the  poesibllity  of  Infla- 
tion or  deflation  consequent  on  changes 
other  than  those  in  the  quantity  of  money; 
and  in  emphasizing  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  quantity  of  money 
we  have  only  parenthetically  touched  on  the 
fact  that  the  task  would  be  much  easier  were 
it  not  f(»'  the  powers  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction now  possessed  by  the  commercial 
banks. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  stability  of 
the  price  level,  there  are  measures  which  the 
Congress  can  take  to  improve  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  country  by  giving  even  more 
free  play  to  relative  price  change,  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  as  well  as 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BROPHY 


m  BROPHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  utlng 
upon  a  routine  inquiry  by  a  conttttuent 
sucfisUac  Uw  possibility  that  a  huge 
of  money  haa  been  accumulated  as 
a  n4ult  of  premium  overcharaos  by  Ibe 
Admlnlsiration  an  aaUooal 
life  insurance.  I  pwcaeded  to 
cbeck  the  authenticity  (tf  the  reported 
accu  nulatkn  of  fundi. 

As  soon  as  tbe  dieck  lot  under  way  a 
repo^  of  the  checklnc  being  made  was 
in  a  news  story,  leaving  me  no 
akerfaatlre  than  to  brlBf  such  inlorma- 
jo  public  atmnti—  aft  anee. 
Tt  e  surplus  bellcTed  to  be  orercharie 
prenium  pasiTnents  coming  from  veter- 
ans 1  s  reported  to  range  between  one  and 
-half  biUlon  dollars  to  two  billion  dol- 
money  which  should  never  have 
imiriil  of  Um  OI's.  tha  man  and 
worakn  of  the  ansed  saiTieai  who  hsiprd 
to  d'iend  our  country  froai  agfresslon. 
irho.  In  many  cases,  made  the  su- 
prenje  sacrifice. 

A  checking  started  It  was  re- 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  put  on  two  to  (our  thousand 
additional  employees  in  order  to  try  to 
dlspfse  of  this  huge  surplus  and  return 
the  r  joney  to  its  rightful  owners,  the  vet- 
eran I  or  the  heirs  of  those  who  made  the 
suprfme  sacrifice. 

like  to  know  how  such  an 
enortnous  "kitty "  as  this  could  be  ac- 
cumi  Jated  without  somebody  in  the  Vet- 
eran '  Administration  movmg  long  before 
Ihla  o  relom  tlw  ■noey  to  the  vattfana 
to  whoB  n  hOtam  taatead  of  b«te«  hM 
thli  uaf .  Furthermore.  I  fall  to  under- 
why  it  it  was  necessary  to  accumu- 
iiis  money  in  the  first  place,  and 
'  he  outmoded  methods  and  practices 
of  th  i  Vet«ans'  AdminlstnUkui  were  not 
changed  to  start  with  so  that  the  pre- 
mitu  I  pajrments  required  of  and  paid  by 
the  1  eterans  represented  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Fu  rthermore.  it  would  be  interesting  to 
knoii  what  kind  of  tMOkkeeplng  has  been 
golnj  on  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
II  it  Is  going  to  take  two  to  four  thou- 
sand new  employees,  as  reported  in  the 
to  straighten  these  funds  out.  and 
what  belongs  to  whom. 
Sl^oe  the  press  has  reported  the  check- 
ing I  leing  condttstad.  my  office  has  re- 
ceiveb  addltiOMi  dCtos  of  information 


why 


^ 


concerning  scandalous  practices 
part   of   the   Veterans'   Ac 
working  to  the  detriment  of  the  vet 
whom  the  Veterans'  Administrat 
pledged  to  serve  to  the  veterans' 
terest.    This  offer  of  help  cornea 
employeea  and  former  employees 
Veterans'  Administration  and  from^ 
veterans  themselves,  naming  and  K 
fying  employees  of  the  Veterans'  AC 
latratloo  vIm  smi  be  responalMe. 
least  haw  towrkdfg  of.  aome  dei 
existing  conditions  within  the  Vet 
Administration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  might 
fitting  subject   for  invesUgatkm 
special  committee  of  the 
determine  hist  who  is 
thlf  condition  of  affairs. 
not  I  introduce  a  resolution 
such  a  medal  eemmlttee  be 
will  be  determined  by  the  an.<r 
receive  in  reply  to  a  letter  I  have 
dressed  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
erans'  Administration  asking  for 
plcte  and  specific  angwert  to  the  f« 


First  Tbe  tangth  of  time  this 
has  been  accunmlatlngt 

Bsocad.  What  obstacles,  if  any. 
In  the  way  of  the  return  of  this 
immediately  to  the  veterans  or  the 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  saci 

Third.   Can  you  determine  how 
this  money  will  be  delivered  to  its 
ful  owners,  the  veterans  or  the 
veterans  who  Bade  the  supreme 
fice? 

^urth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Just  placed  two  actuaries  on  a  st 
this  vast  fimd  of  overcharges? 

Fifth.  Is  this  the  individual  vt 
own  money  from  premium  over 
or  Is  this  a  dividend? 

Sbcth.  What  win  be  the  estimst 
dltlonal   cost   to   the   Govemm< 
handling  these  refunds? 

In   conclusion.   Is   this   Just 
poliUcal   football,  or   is  it   a  Vet 
AdminLstraUon  "Fibber  McOee 


Back  Hm  deck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

m  THX  Houss  or  svrxskntai 
THursdmif.  November  2$.  1941 

Mr.    CLASON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Raooas 
lowing  editorial  which  appeared 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News    n 
day.  November  18,  the  day  follow tngj 
President's    message    to    the    Ooni 
This  newspaper  Is  the  leading 
cratlc  Journal  of  waatem  Massachi 
with  the  largest  circulation  of  a 
its  political  complexion  west  of 
I   believe   it   editorial   posiUon   on 

thoughts  of  a  great  many  Republic 
well  as  Democrats. 

In  declaring  for  rmtionlng.  price 
aad  vage  ccUings  to  imptemcut  tiM 


la  Mfctng 


for  •  rvium  to  gOT«m- 
|bi..'^:iMai  SAd  labor  and 
:t  of  SwMrtran  m«  to 
l«  th«  Ration  Is  dipping 
to  toato  tiM  Mar- 
othsr  woeis.  Pilduiit 
Ike  America  Ttrtrially  a 
rian  state  with  bureau- 
tlngton  tclUng  all  the 
and  cannot  do  in  the 
and  In  their  dally 

>ncy  existing  now  which 

•urrendv  of 

m  bureaacrae. 

but  people  at  leant  are 

It  and  wear  with  a  few 

There  are  no  long  bat- 

caae  daring  the  heyday 

It  in  market  thow  caaea 

lich   are  the  sania  far 

no  under-the-ouuulw 

markets  where  well- 

jy  goods  denied  to  the 

most  people  art  a  lot 

they  ««re  during  the 

I  When    the   OFA   peggad 

tveis.  but  failed  abJecUy 

goods  to  market.    The 

ifestly  offset  Its  rlrtuea. 

on  prices  simply  could 

in  practice.    Wartime 

was  just  anoUtcr  ol  Uic 

led  up  by  the  same 

It,  which  failed  to  solve 

falls    back    on    OP  A. 

oeiHngs  as  pananeas  (or 

r      Lgn-aid  program  are 

'-  be  ba»nt  anything 

ki    .  robabllity.  President 

will  not  adopt  his 

bureaucratic    controls 

■people.     In  other  words. 

|pri>Mem  into  the  lap  of 

rt      .Jirn  by  Congress  are 

It.        President   Truman 

i-so  attitude,  lu  the 

It     .:  capital  for  the  1948 

>^aifn  without  having 

ftu  au  add  test. 

fu-obleBa  of  aid  to  Su- 
z\i  ions  the  program  Is 
ri<.A.  Oongrass  should  be 
Ing  the  Interests  of  the 
Mr  It  Is  obvious  that 
It  1  ..Lion's  plans  (or  Buro- 
mammoth  proportions 
develop  In  tiili  coun- 
(or  Buropa  to  create 
rica.  should  be  a  IcgiU- 
In  any  case  Congreas 
the  dock  as  President 


Mars  Hekl  UaaUc  Ta 
isia'i  Marck 

OP  REMARKS 

or 

URCADE.  JR. 

>UlalAJIA 

RKPRBBIMTATIVn 

',mber  24.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 

me  to  extend  my  re- 

and  to  include  a 

I  In  view  of  the  dlacus- 

to  various  plan.s  for 

coimtries,  I  wish  to 
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submit  an  article  by  Constantine  Brown, 
prominent  Washington  columnist  and 
commentator,  which  article  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Sunday,  November  23.  1947,  and  which 
article  I  think  will  be  of  interest,  and 
which  is  as  follows: 

UHmS  STATH  DOLLAaS  HSLO  Unablk  To  Halt 

msBU'B  MSBf  wsuiasw  Eoiora  Dk> 
scansD  Mots  iMisassiu  m  Amssica's  Mil- 
rrAiT  PoTurriAi.  Tram  im  Oni  Economic 
AaavTANcs  / 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  a  prospector  in 
Idaho  by  the  name  of  Norton  discovered  a 
rich  gold  mine  near  the  C\uter  Mountain  in 
the  Yankee  Fork  mining  district.  He  named 
It  the  Charles  Dickens. 

Norton  struck  it  rich.  His  ore  assayed 
$10,000  a  ton.  Norton's  great  passion  was 
poker  and  when  he  could  not  find  players  be 
staked  some  and  played  against  his  own 
money.  The  $500,000  Norton  had  amassed 
vanished  in  thin  air.    He  died  in  poverty. 

A  number  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress  who 
know  this  true  story  wonder  whether  what 
happened  to  Norton  may  not  happen  on  t. 
much  larger  scale  to  Uncle  Sam  under  the 
long-range  program  of  the  Marshall  plan  of 
aid  to  Europe. 

LAWMAKEIS  SKEPTICAL 

That  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
save  western  Europe  from  the  Moscow  octo- 
pus is  admitted  by  everyl>ody  who  considers 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  there  is  still  a  good  deal 
of  skepticism  in  the  minds  of  our  lawmakers 
over  whether  expenditure  of  twenty  or  thirty 
billion  dollars  will  be  sufficient  In  itself  to 
prevent  Russia's  onward  march  Into  western 
Europe  and  China. 

A  miniature  "Marshall  plan"  already  has 
been  applied  by  the  administration  in  Greece. 
Last  March  President  Truman  enunciated 
his  doctrine  of  helping  nations  which  want 
to  remain  free  and  whose  sovereignty  is 
threatened  by  communism.  The  sequel  of 
the  Truman  doctrine  was  Congress'  appropri- 
ation of  $300,000,000  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary support  to  Greece  and  $100,000,000  to 
Turkey.  Military  support  was  given  Greece 
because  she  was  being  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist units  organized  and  equipped  in  Ytigo- 
slavla.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania. 

Had  It  not  been  for  that  fact,  the  sums 
appropriated  for  Greece  would  have  been 
earmarked  exclusively  for  economic  recovery. 
President  Truman  and  has  advisers  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  communism  is  fostered  by 
hunger  and  poverty.  Hence,  in  order  to  com- 
bat it,  the  American  Government  must  sup- 
port legitimate  governments  chosen  in  free 
and  unfettered  elections. 

President  Truman  may  not  have  thought 
last  March  of  the  possibility  that  the  millions 
appropriated  for  Greece  might  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed not  only  by  more  millions  of  dollars, 
but  also  by  an  American  armed  force  if  the 
Greek  Army  Is  to  be  supported  against  the 
more  powerful  enemies  from  across  the 
border. 

COMMTTlflSM   NOW  A  TOOL 

President  Truman  and  his  advisers  were 
firmly  convinced  that  dollars  In  the  form  of 
food  and  raw  and  manufactured  materials 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  combat  com- 
munism. This  might  have  been  a  correct 
theory  before  World  War  n.  But  today  com- 
munism is  no  lunger  the  dogma  of  Karl  Marx 
and  Lenin.  It  is  used  as  a  tool  by  which 
Russis's  dictators  hope  to  reach  their  goal  of 
world  domination. 

The  slogan  of  communism  in  the  day  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  was  "Workers  of  the 
World  unite."  This  has  been  discarded  by  the 
PoUtbureau  In  the  Kremlin.  The  alms  of 
the  new  communism  differ  In  no  way  from 
those  of  Hitlerism — world  conquest  and  dom- 


ination, not  for  the  sake  of  the  underdog, 
but  for  the  greater  power  and  glory  of 
"Mother  Russia"  and  its  dicUtor,  Joseph 
Stalin. 

In  the  Balkans,  as  in  western  Europe,  we 
no  longer  oppose  an  Ideology  which  is  unwel- 
come to  the  peoples  of  these  lands,  as  was 
the  case  after  World  War  I.  We,  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Chinese  face  the  militant 
power  of  a  dictatorship  which  poeseeses  less 
military  skill,  but  far  greater  natival  and 
manpower  resources,  than  did  the  Axis.  To 
imagine  that  this  militant  drive  for  world 
conquest  can  be  halted  by  billions  of  dollars 
is  Hke  believing  that  the  Atlantic  can  be 
balled  out  with  a  soup  ladle. 


THX    GBKBK    STrOATIOM 

Our  policy  framers  caused  President  Tru- 
man to  embark  on  the  plan  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  on  the  assumption  that  inprovement 
of  economic  conditions  would  stem  Com- 
munist encroachments.  If  they  had  been 
correct,  the  Greek  situation  would  have  im- 
proved in  the  last  6  months.  As  it  Ls,  the 
money  dispensed  by  Dwlght  Orlswold  In 
Greece  has  almost  exhausted  the  $300,000.- 
000  appropriation  and  the  situation  has  de- 
teriorated rather  than  Improved.  The  Greek 
armies  are  exhausted,  the  funds  are  prac- 
tically exhausted;  some  improvement  in 
Greece's  national  economy  is  noticeable,  but 
the  danger  of  a  Greek  collapse  is  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  members  of  th^  Greek  Government 
In  private  and  off-the-record  conversations 
say.  that  an  American  force  of  at  least  30.000 
men.  using  the  latest  war  equipment,  would 
prevent  a  debacle  soon.  And  this  point  of 
view  is  shared  by  worried  American  military 
men,  who  have  so  little  available  to  do  such 
big  Jobs. 

All  the  elements  of  the  long-range  Marshall 
plan  for  western  Europe  can  be  found  in  the 
support-for-Greece  program.  And  the  les- 
sons we  are  learning  in  Greece  must  not  be 
overlooked  when  we  discuss  the  salvation  of 
western  Europe  through  economic  means 
alone. 

ZTTaOPEANS  UOKZ  XEALISnC 

That  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  other  Western 
European  States  wish  that  assistance  is  un- 
deniable. But  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  crossed  the  Atlantic  during  the 
recess  frequently  heard  the  same  desperate 
cry  from  the  people  they  talked  to  during 
their  extensive  trips:  "We  must  feel  that  the 
United  states  stands  behind  us  with  her  po- 
tential military  force  to  back  us  in  case  of 
a  Russian  aggression." 

The  most  enthusiastic  spokesmen  for  Rtis- 
sla  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  Mos- 
cow wishes  more  than  economic  disintegra- 
tion of  western  Europe.  Her  attitude  toward 
the  Marshall  plan  at  the  Paris  Conference 
last  simimer,  the  political  strikes  and  riots 
touched  off  by  Moscow's  stooges  In  France 
and  Italy,  the  venomous  campaign  conducted 
from  Moscow  and  all  her  satellites  against 
proposed  plans  for  world  economic  recovery, 
all  these  show  clearly  that  Russia  is  bent 
on  preventing  any  such  occurrence  regard- 
less of  the  cost. 

European  pec^les  are  more  realistic  than 
we  are.  They  are  fully  aware  that  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  France,  and  a  few  hours 
of  Italy,  vast  Red  armies  are  poised  to  strike. 
No  less  than  100  Red  divisions,  supported 
by  some  5,000  planes,  are  stationed  between 
the  Soviet-Polish  borders  and  western 
Europe. 

The  peoples  of  Russia  do  not  have  to  be 
consulted  by  their  dictator.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  set  that  mass  of  men  and  ma- 
chines in  motion  is  an  order  from  Moecow. 
And  the  people  of  France  and  Italy  fear  that 
such  an  order  may  be  Issued  if  the  Moscow 
stooges — the  Communist  organizations  in 
France  and  Italy — are  overwhelmed  by  peo- 


ples who  don't  want  any  part  of  Red  totali- 
tarianism. 

Hence  the  question  which  Americans 
abroad  hear  so  frequently,  "Are  you  people 
willing  to  come  to  our  rescue  mUltarUy  If 
such  a  tragedy  should  happen?"  It  is  no 
secret  in  Paris  that  we  are  not  ready  to  inter- 
vene In  force.  But.  as  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
is  reported  to  have  told  a  highly  placed 
American,  the  French  people,  at  least,  can 
put  up  some  show  of  force,  provided  the 
Americans  are  willing  to  come  qirickiy  to 
France^  rescue. 

LtKZ  OLD  MAN  NOSTONT 

This  is  the  cnix  of  the  situattcm  in  Europe. 
To  siphon  billions  of  doUars  to  the  Old  World 
in  the  t>elief  that  money  can  prevent  the 
spread  of  Russia's  imperialism  Is  to  act  like 
old  man  Norton,  the  owner  of  the  Charles 
Dickens  mine.  The  main  aspect  of  assist- 
ance to  Europe  is  America's  physical  strength, 
which,  if  our  leaders  deem  It  necessary, 
should  be  made  ready  to  help  thoae  nations 
which  are  so  anxious  to  lead  a  free  life.  But 
unless  there  is  that  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people,  the  long-range 
Marshall  plan  unquestionably  will  suffer  the 
fate  of  the  Truman  doctrine  In  Greece. 

Wealth  can  win  a  war,  but  cannot  prevent 
it  when  dictators  like  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph 
Stalin  make  up  their  minds  to  fight.  Ger- 
many was  poor  compared  with  France  and 
BrlUin.  Yet  this  did  not  deter  Hitler  from 
precipitating  World  War  n.  Britain  and 
Prance  were  rich  and  could  not  be  convinced 
that  desperadoes  would  strike  against  those 
more  richly  endowed  with  worldly  goods. 

The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  about 
Russia,  which  has  more  potential  wealth 
than  any  country  in  the  world.  But  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  not  bent  on  making  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  a  partner  in  world  reconstruction. 
They  want  power,  and  that,  they  believe,  can 
be  obtained  only  by  subjecting  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  the  Kremlin. 

We  think  in  terms  of  sound  economics  to 
benefit  all  people;  Russia  thinks  in  terms  of 
world  conquest.  The  Soviet  economy,  so 
vastly  strengthened  by  American  lend-lease, 
is  geared  for  war.  Russian  factories  work  24 
hours  a  day  Just  like  Hitler's  did  after  1934. 
But  they  are  not  producing  consumers'  goods. 
Everjrthing  is  stock-piled  for  the  use  of  the 
Soviet's  vast  armed  forces. 

This  Is  known  to  Europeans  much  better 
than  here.  They  all  hope  that  the  United 
States  Congress  will  be  liberal  when  help  to 
Europe  is  discussed.  But  they  hope  even 
more  that  American  armed  forces  will  be  pre- 
pared to  intervene  when  the  colossus  from 
the  East  unleashes  Its  forces.  Without  that 
last  support,  no  amount  of  money  can  save 
them. 


Asks  for  BUnk  Qeck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY  ^ 

or  CAUrOKNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  want  to  know  the  reaction 
produced  throughout  the  Nation  by  the 
President's  message  of  November  17. 
1947, 1  quote  below  an  editorial  from  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  of  Long  Beach. 
Calif.: 

ASKS  FOB  BLANK  CRSCK 

In  recommending  emergency  relief  for 
Italy.  France,  and  Austria,  the  President 
asked  for  a  $600,000,000  blank  check.  Con- 
gress was  not  told  what  tiie  money  would  ba 
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II  thara  la  to  be  a  oelUnc  on  prloaa  for  cer- 
tatai  iroducta.  then  a  celliaf  should  be  set 
on  n  tes  and  proAta  In  that  industry.  Allow- 
ing i  celling  oa  prloaa  wUhout  a  oalUac  on 
proA  •  and  wosm  boa  now  workad  and  naver 
VU.  But  In  tht  OQOBlnff  PraaMentlol  feor  It 
Is  doiihiful  tha  Praaldani  would  volvntarlly 
a  Millnc  on  oocaa.  Ho  ahould  not  be 
tha  power  to  do  one  without  the  other, 
that  ronatwiiar  and  bank  cradiu  be 
should  have  tmaaadlate  attention, 
prloaa  make  It  Important  that  all  the 
itkxia  be  glTen  Immediate  attention, 
people  are  not  willing  to  again  give  a 
check  to  this  or  any  other  admlnu- 
IX  there  are  to  be  controls,  they 
ba  elaarly  presented  in  a  measure  by 
Tbey  should  not  be  left  to  tbe 
of  appointed  oOelala  whoee  antics  In 
give  IttUa  rimadsnri  to  their 
for  the  future.— L  A.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKI-AROMA 

rRB  HOOSB  or  RBnHHRTATIVBS 

Mondaii.  November  24,  1947 

RIZLCY.    Ml'.   Speaker,   two   of 

t  timely  statements  that  hare 

to  my  attaition  in  respect  to  the 

ummm  IB  meCoaffVMon 

art  tiutaimiil  on  tlw  •«- 


should  say 
■wa  la  the  powar  you 
what  you  ean  do  with  It." 

Than  «*f  did  Mr.  Truman 
sweeping  atitharlty  if  ha  naec 
obtain  vhat  ha  was  asking  for?    The 
potata  «lrecUy   toward   the    IMS   eli 
If  OaogroH  rsfaeli  tiM  Prealdentlal  pr 
and  prtoaa  eoBttiMM  to  move  skyward,  tl 
publican  Party  will  be  held  reaponalt 
the  bumenaoma  oeat  of  livti^. 
the  campaign  siimtolo 
be  heard  to  say:  "W*  did  our  beat  to' 
rtslng   ooau   but   the    Republican 
killed  our  program.     If  you  want 
remain  bigb  and  go  M^her  even.  vot«  tl 
puhUcan  ticket  "    On  »uch  an  Isauf  is 
would  be  extremely   dUBcult  to  aele«tt 
Truman. 

If  tte  BaiMiMtean  Oo^Ercas  were  wlUi 
tha  oooBtry  m  order  to  def  c 
t,  thf^  va«M  fraat  to  the 
dent  all  the  powors  he  has  aaked  for. 
would  olatha  the  Prealdent  with  unll 
powar  at  action  and  thereby  make  him 
pletely  reapooalhle  for  the  shortagaa 
black  markets  that  would  lollow  Inevt 
TfeMf  would  bring  back  the  turbulei 
that  preceded  the  1040  elecUoiM  when 
lean  houaewlvaa  trsmped  tbe  sueeLs 
empty  market  baskets  and  looked 
for  an  ounce  of  meat  while  cattle  on 
remained  unmarketrd  nil  oTer  the 
That  would  Insure  the  defeat  of  llr. 

But  that  course  would  make  at  the 
the  police  state  that  Mr.  Truman  eni 
only  a  fortnight  ago.    Of  course  that  Is 
the  left-wtng  element   wants.     They 
for  perpetual  Oovemment  control  and.| 
versal  re^lnMBtataon.    But  It  la  not  wl 
popular  majority  wanu.    It  is  not 
Prealdent  hlaaMU  wants,  as  his  recent! 
approval  of  tha  police  state  amply 
Then  why  doaa  the  Prealdent  aak  for  tho  j 
thing  he  recently  condemned? 

The  Prealdent  wants  to  put  the  Repv 
Party   Into  a  hole  and  insure  his 
election.     Therefore  he  asks  for 
that  be  bad  already  pronounced  sbhc 
He  ask-s  for  something  he  does  not  ex; 
get.     Hs  aaks  for  something  that  he  d< 
even  want.    Poor  stateamanship? 
Ooubtftil    public   service?     Certainly, 
most    pmmlBtng    political    strategy, 
better  poittlcs  could  the  Admlnlstrat 
than  to  thrust  upon  the  oppoaltlon 
spoRsiMllty  for  the  mlotakca  and  tnc 
and  Ineptitudes  of  the  party  In  power? 

On  its  face  the  program  of  the 
would  restore  the  status  quo  of  V-J 
the  abaenoe  from  thetr  homes  at 
Uon  service  men.    Such  a  program 
that  with  the  exception  c€  the  demobt 
of  our  fighting  forces  our  Oovemi 
aot  BUMle  1  Inch  of  pri:^i— ■  atace  tha 
Big  at  Nippon  went  down  tn  aurrem 
Tokyo  Harbor      We  are  sited  to 
all  of  the  burdens  tmpoaed  in  a  war  for^ 
vtval  except  the  burden  of  su( 
000.000  under  araaa.    Aa  a  —ttw  ot 
stratagy  tho  FrsaMmt^ 
la  a  masterpiece,  but  as  s  confession 
Mtailatrauve  impotancy  it  has  no 
our  history. 


ITT 

Why  ara  we  constantly  warned  by 
speakers,  and  pcdttleians  that  we  mt 
prepared  to  dafand  the  American  way 
In  the  eyea  oC  the  world? 


ot  thaaa  hoavy  thtnfcers 
ot  gwB  an  IMhgnant 
and  aak  a  low  quae- 
this: 
1th  a  way  of  life  which 
the  world  *■  population 
Balf  or  BMra  oC  tho 
loaf 

ibout  a  way  of  llfa  that 
in  holping  rebuild  moat 
Roiid  with  the  frutu  of 
Uy 

[J't:  t  With  a  way  of  life 

il   reUef  roU  client  a 

|llvlng  than  the  hardest 

rest  of  the  world  enjoy.' 

the  heavy  thinker  Is 

out  ot  the  hsll,  dining 

where  he  is  daUvertng 

the  only  way  of 

the  opportuulty  to  grow 

band  that  feeds  him. 


toa   Pott,   No.   20, 


OF  Pg>*ARK.S 

or 

H.FALLON 

tAXTLAJtO 

RCPRKSBNTATIVES 

'mber  24.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    under 
remarks  In  the  Rac- 
loUo«ing  resolution : 

^tertng  a  period  when  our 

}le  world  must  Intensify 

litions  for  lasting  peace. 

and  economic  rehabill- 

and 

ever  It  will  be  a  period 

the  orgauixatloDs  he 

set   broad   policies  for 

steps  by  which  these 

ctlTc.  and 

as  world  events  have 

like  the  air  wo  breathe. 

itiug  to  Bverioatliig.    It 

|atniggle.  and  It  can  be 

If  we  Americans  take  it 

or  our  time  is  that 
ned.  In  each  generation. 
3d  abtUty  aa  dtiaens. 
to  earn  It,  or  wa  shall 
to  find  It  has  slipped 
|as  u  slip(>ed  thnH^  the 
h-  people  of  tha  world. 
Ih.ae  taken  It  from  tis; 

t^Jl  US  to  begin  talking 

3ing  to  do  about  world 

tbout  the  threat  of  com- 

for  us  to  begin  talking 

to  make  the  American 

rise  an  unbeatable  com- 

puippy  people  living  in  a 

ph  we  have  molded;  and 

abers  of   the   American 

ndmis  stake  In  national 

virtue  of  having  served 

World  Wars  and  have 

»at  our  RepreaenUtlvea 

themselves    tn    sound 

tlon  with  {voblems  oon- 

Be  It  therefore 

llton  Post  No.  30  of 

Department  of  Mary- 

I  held  at  Baltintore.  Md.. 

\,  1947,  go  on  record  aa 

Fpresentatlves  tn  Coo- 

f>f  Maryland  remember 

Ik'  olBce,  and  be  ag- 

•^ward  the  formation 
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of  such  law*  as  will  fxirther  tht  objacttvaa 
listed  above:   and  ba  It  further 

Jte5o}i>cd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
aent  to  the  Members  in  Congress  from  tha 
Bute  of  Maryland,  to  tha  American  Lagion. 
Department  of  Maryland,  and  to  tha  pran 
In  tha  city  of  Baltimora. 

(Reaolution  was  adopted  unanimously.) 


Letter  of  Philip  Mnrray 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KASSACHUSCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
a  constructive  letter  received  from  Philip 
Murray,  president  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  which  I  assume 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  has  also 
received.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Murray  is 
worthy  of  deep  consideration  of  every 
Member. 

Congress  or  Industxial  Organizations, 

Washington.  D.  C.  November  11.  1947. 

Mt  Dsak  Congressman:  Tbe  American 
people  are  today  ,jreetlng  with  fervent  prayer 
the  news  that  Congress  Is  scheduled  to  re- 
convene in  special  session.  Theirs  is  a 
prayer  that  this  session  may  take  construc- 
tive and  Immediate  action  in  the  grave  crisis 
which  produced  the  emergency  call. 

At  home  American  families  face  with  de- 
spair the  specter  of  uncontrolled  food  prices 
carrying  necessities  of  life  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  people.  They  face  a  threat  of  rent 
gouge  in  a  period  of  critical  housing  short- 
age. They  are  overwhelmed  by  a  picttire  of 
record  profits  while  the  savings  of  the  com- 
mon people  arc  depleted. 

When  individual  meat-packing  companies 
double  and  triple  their  net  income  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  when  the  textile  Industry  Is  earn- 
ing more  than  In  any  previous  period  in  its 
history — all  this  while  the  American  people 
are  compelled  to  feed  their  families  on  less 
than  adequate  meat  rations  because  of  high 
price  levels  and  are  compelled  to  curtail  their 
clothing  purchases  for  the  same  reason — 
then  we  are  entitled  to  look  to  Congress  for 
courageous  action  and  not  for  the  farcical 
procedure  of  widespread  hearings  to  discover 
whether  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up. 

In  the  name  of  common  humanity.  In  the 
name  of  the  children  whose  diets  are  af- 
fected by  current  food  costs.  In  the  name  of 
the  hotisewlvcs  whose  living  budgets  have 
been  slashed.  I  urge  that  you  exercise  your 
leadership  in  Congress  for  the  immediate 
institution  of  clear  and  strong  measures  to 
set  and  hold  prices  at  a  point  within  the 
reach  of  the  American  people  by: 

(1)  Reestablishing  price  control  and  ra- 
tioning of  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

(2)  Instituting  a  tax  program  to  recapture 
speculative  and  excess  profits. 

(3)  Eliminating  margins  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes. 

(4)  Conducting  an  all-out  attack  upon 
monopoly  and  Its  attendant  artificial  cur- 
tailment of  production,  creation  of  scarcity 
for  profit,  artificial  splrallng  of  prices  and 
general  strangtilatlon  of  cur  economy. 

This  fight  against  hunger  and  privation 
at  home  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  urgent 
struggle  against  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  Needy  people  everywhere  deserve 
and  must  be  given  relief.  We  must  help 
them  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  not 
merely  as  a  gesture  of  humanltarianism  but 


alao  because  we  must  recogniae  that  hvugar 
tn  any  part  of  the  woHd  Is  a  threat  to  tha 
peace  and  security  of  aU  the  world. 

These  people  must  ba  helped  freely,  ua> 
grudgingly,  without  dlscrlmlnaUon,  and 
without  attempt  to  tise  their  need  and  our 
aid  as  a  means  of  coercing  free  but  needy 
people  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-government  or  to  fan  tha 
flames  of  dvU  warfare. 

The  American  people  ara  fully  prepared  to 
support  their  leaders  in  a  fight  at  home  and 
abroad  against  the  enemies  of  all  the  world — 
hunger,  cold,  homelessness.  and  privation. 
We  cannot  win  this  fight  on  one  front  alone. 
If  we  undertake  to  furnish  relief  abroad  and 
fail  t  J  control  our  domestic  price  levels,  then 
every  dollar  which  we  elect  to  use  for  aid 
abroad  may  result  In  the  actual  delivery  of 
only  50  cents'  worth  of  food  abroad. 

With  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command.  I 
urge  and  plead  that  all  parties  In  Congress 
and  all  groups  within  all  parties  set  aside 
their  political  differences  in  a  common  en- 
deavor rising  above  party  politics  to  reduce 
living  costs  at  home  immediately  and  to 
deliver  food  to  starving  people  abroad  im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Murray,  Prestdenf. 


Conrt-Martial  the  Brass — Don't  Discrim- 
inate Between  GI  and  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
desire  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  dated  November 
21,  1947.  entitled  "Scoundrel  in  Uni- 
form." 

The  disclosures  by  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestitating  Committee  of  the  fraud  and 
corruption  practiced  by  Major  General 
Meyers  has  shocked  and  startled  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  This  gross  deceit  and 
scandal  has  brought  discredit  and  dis- 
grace upon  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the 
Army  and  greatly  impaired  the  prestige 
of  our  Army  Air  Forces. 

As  is  well  said  by  this  editorial,  so  far 
as  the  American  people  are  concerned 
prosecution  cannot  begin  a  minute  too 
soon.  Prosecution  should  include  not 
only  action  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  income  tax  violation  but  also 
stringent  court-martial  proceedings. 
The  latter,  not  only  for  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, but  also  for  tending  to  reflect 
discredit  on  the  millions  of  American 
soldiers  who  served  with  honor,  those 
who  died  defending  the  principle  of 
honor  and  the  right,  while  a  ranking 
officer  sought  personal  gain  and  enrich- 
ment, thus  bringing  discredit  upon  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  raises  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  the  right  to  try  this 
general  officer.  There  should  exist  no 
reservations  regarding  Jurisdiction  of  the 
department  of  the  Army  to  try  this  case. 
Should  an  enlisted  man.  a  GI,  have  even 
been  suspected  of  an  offense,  however, 
minor,  he  would  quickly  have  been  court 


martlaled.  There  should  be  no  dls> 
crimination  in  bringing  to  book  offenders 
whether  they  be  GI's  or  generals.  There 
should  be  no  whitewashing  of  this  case. 
Although  this  officer  Is  retired  from  the 
Army,  court-martial  Jurisdiction  to  try 
him  exists  and  has  not  terminated  by 
reason  of  his  retirement. 

Courts  martial:  jurisdiction;  termination: 
The  general  rtile  is  that  court-martial  juris- 
diction of  officers,  cadets,  soldiers,  and  others 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
ceases  on  discharge  or  other  separation  from 
the  service  and  that  jurisdiction  as  to  an 
offense  committed  during  a  period  of  service 
thus  terminated  Is  not  revived.  •  •  • 
There  are.  however,  some  exception :  ( 1  Juris- 
diction as  to  certain  cases  of  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement Is  not  terminated  by  discharge 
or  dismissal.  (Manual  for  Courts-Martial  oi 
the  Army,  par.  10.  article  of  war  94.) 

Article  of  war  94  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

Frauds  against  the  Government:  Any 
person  subject  to  military  law.  who.  being 
guilty  of  any  offenses  while  In  the  military 
service  of  the  United  SUtes.  •  •  •  and 
(thereafter)  receiving  his  discharge  or  his 
dismissal  from  the  service,  shall  continue  to 
be  liable  to  the  Army  and  held  for  trial  and 
sentenced  by  a  cotirt  martial  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had 
not  received  such  discharge  or  dismissal. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

SCOtTNDKEL  IN  tTKIPORM 

At  last  a  good  piece  of  news  has  come  out 
about  money-grabber  Bennett  E.  Meyers,  re- 
tired major  general,  who  vised  his  high  posi- 
tion as  Air  Force  deputy  procurement  chief 
to  enrich  himself.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  ask  for  Meyers'  indictment  on  in- 
come-tax violations.  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  says  the  Government  will  start  prcse- 
cutlon  proceedings  as  soon  as  the  subcom- 
mittee is  through  with  him. 

So  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, prosecution  cannot  begin  a  minute 
too  soon.  They  have  been  both  humiliated 
and  fired  to  anger  by  the  disclosures  of 
Meyers'  many  inside  deals  on  wartime  con- 
tracts. The  parade  of  witnesses  shows  that 
he  did  not  stop  at  behind-the-scenes  stock 
operations  and  orders  to  companies  in  which 
he  was  financially  interested.  He  set  up 
dtimmy  ofBcers  with  phony  salary  accounts 
so  he  could  rake  in  big  sums.  He  tried  jtist 
about  every  slick  angle  that  occinrred  to  his 
greedy  brain. 

The  Federal  Government  should  hit  Meyers 
with  everything  the  law  allows.  Income-tax 
prosecution  should  be  only  the  start  of  It. 
While  the  Department  of  Justice  is  searching 
to  see  what  else  It  may  hold  this  bird  to 
account  for.  the  War  Department  should  be 
combing  its  regulations  concerning  ways  to 
pimlsh  this  retired  officer. 

Although  only  62.  Meyers  retired  August 
31,  1945.  The  cause  was  physical  dlsabUity. 
This  fact,  taken  with  the  passage  of  mora 
than  2  years,  may  make  It  impossible  to 
recall  him  to  active  service  for  court-martial 
proceedings.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  Army  cannot  bring  Meyers  to  book 
if  It  sets  out  to  do  so.  He  draws  retirement 
pay  to  the  extent  of  1550  a  month.  There 
certainly  must  be  conditions  under  which  a 
pension  can  be  stopped. 

If  the  testimony  given  to  the  Senate  War 
Investigation  Subcommittee  stands  up — and 
the  witnesses  who  have  told  of  loans  to 
Meyers  in  exchange  for  war  contracts  and 
the  Income  set-ups  refuse  to  be  shaken — 
then  Bennett  E.  Meyers  was  a  saboteur  of  the 
American  war  effort.  At  a  time  when  young 
Americans  were  dying  for  their  country,  this 
scoundrel  waa  filling  his  purM.  hla  bank 
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•ccoimt  and  hto  loekbos  because  of  oOdal 

W%«n  •  group  of  Purple  Heart   veterans 

to  the  Ifeyers  hearing,  one  of  Uvem 

words  that  would  bave  dona  for  mll- 

d  veterans.     "We  beard  lots  of  goestp 

civilian  war   profiteers."  said  T/flgt. 

Bcrafao   Oretsky.   who  was   Injured   In   the 

of  the   Bulge,  "but  someone   In  tbe 

[—you  tfldat  «pect  that." 

Belinett  Mtym  was  a  long  way  from  the 

of  tbe  Bulge,  but  be  was  right  up  front 

thrust  for  the  hiilglng  bankroU. 


Cul  R.  Gray,  Jr^  New  Administrator  •! 
Veteraiu'  Affain 


Df 


EXTENSION  OP  RElilARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVITT 

THK  HOUSX  OF  HtfMraNTATIVXS 


Mondav,  November  24.  1947 


U '.  DEVm.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Trui  lan  has  appointed  Mr  Carl  R.  Gray, 
Jr..  )f  St.  Paul.  Bilnn..  as  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affain.  Mr.  Gray  lives  In 
my  1  ome  city,  and  I  have  known  him  for 
man  r  yean.  He  Is  a  competent  and  ex- 
peri<nced  business  executive  and  has 
•erv<d  with  distinction  in  responsible 
milltEUT  assignments  in  both  World 
Wan.  He  is  highly  regarded  and  re« 
spec  ed  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  who 
kno^'  him  best  I  feel  confident  that  he 
will  dL<icharg«  the  duties  of  this  ofttce 
with  fairness,  with  Intelligence,  with  dls- 
patc  1.  and  with  marked  success. 

M.  .  Gray  has  had  wide  experience  in 
tlM  Md  of  business.  Presently  he  is 
Knrmg  as  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
k  Ndrth  Wwtem  Railway  System  with 
headiiuarten  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  He  is 
the  1  liustrlous  son  of  a  former  president 
of  tie  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  has 
held  Important  executive  positions  with 
larrt  and  successful  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  field  of  whole- 
nltn  I,  retailing,  and  banking.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  a  reputation  for  getting 
thin{  s  done. 

Hli  military  career  has  been  as  snc- 
omtf  il  as  his  businem  life.  During  World 
War  n  he  succeasfuDy  directed  our  far- 
fland  military  railway  services  in  North 
Atrlc  1,  Italy,  and  on  the  Euix^pean  con- 
UnenL  Previously  he  served  with  dis- 
tinct on  in  World  War  I  and  rose  from 
the  r  9ink  of  captain  to  that  of  ookHMi  In 
the  I  lilltary  englneen.  For  his  put  to 
Worl  i  Wars  I  and  II  he  has  been  awarded 
man:'  decorations  from  his  own  and 
forel  n  foremments.  Presently  be  is 
•enrlig  as  proMant  of  the  Society  of 
Amu  lean  MiUlary  Engineers. 

Mt  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr..  has  been  closely 
Ident  fled  with  the  civic  propMM  of  the 
city  (  f  St.  Paul.  In  return  for  Ids  com- 
munljty  efforts  he  was  rewarded  t)y  the 
of  that  city  by  being  diOMB  as 
of  the  famous  8t  Paul  Winter 
Oamlval.  This  is  an  outstanding  civic 
actirty  known  throofliout  tbe  Nation. 
St.  Pi  >u!  is  the  winter  woi\M  eentcr  of  the 
Unitcid  States. 

Gray  bctags  to  bli  bmt  iAea  tbe 


Mr 

fruiU 


perlence  and  close  association  with 
tary  life.  He  Is  eminently  quali 
admialster  the  huge  veteran-aid  pre 
Involving  some  eighteen  million  v< 
at  an  annual  budget  cost  of  almost 
taOllon  dollars. 

I  predict  that  Mr.  Gray  will  enjc 
outstanding  tenure  of  office.    Pre 
Tnmum  has  manifested  a  high  dc 
intelligence   In   having   chosen   Ct 
Gray,  Jr..  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  as  the! 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 


Jostice  for  Polaad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKSi 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASaACHrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUb2  OF  REPRSSENTA1 

Monday,  Novefnber  24.  1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oio.  I  Include  therein  an  excell<  ^ 
dress  recently  made  by  the  Hon< 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  Ambas< 
Poland,  over  Station  WS'IR.  Sprir  _ 
Mass..  on  the  "Justice  for  Poland" 
gram. 

Mr.  Lane  speaks  with  authority 
knowledge    and    his    remarks    wi 
careful  consideration.    It  is  clear 
until  the  great  injustice  being  prt 
visiteii  upon  Poland  Is  corrected, 
win  be  no  confidence  anywhere 
Nation  and  our  wartime  allies  n 
tend  to  work  for  a  democratic  w( 

The  address  follows; 

Some  6  months  ago  I  returned  from  : 
where  I  had  served  as  American  Ambe 
since  July  1945.    I  returned  because.  | 
trary  to  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  declsl 
hold  ftee  and  unfettered  elections,  a  fr 
lent  election  bad  been  held  In  Poll 
January   19.   1947.    I  felt   that  I 
longer  conscientiously  remain  accredit 
0<wwtaiBent    which    bad    eatabltabed 
through  the  flouting  of  its  solemn  la| 
tlonal     obligations.    And.     further 
wanted  to  be  able  to  teU  tbe  story 
tragedy  of  Poland  without  any  diplc 
rcattletlons  on  my  speech. 

The  Poles,  who  bad  endured  almost  g  | 
of  Gestapo  terrorism,  were  from  the  t( 
ment  of  thetr  expeetaa  UbvaUoa  in 
compelled  to  undergo  tbe  mm 
treatment  at  the  bands  of  their 
Soviet  allies,   who   were  determined 
costs  to  destroy  every  organlaad  natic 
element  within   the  country.    The  ti 
underground  army,  which  had  rendered  i 
an  important  service  to  the  Allied 
was  tbe  first  to  be  pureed.    After  exl 
the  Warsaw  underground,  throi^h  the 
cow  radio  on  July  29.  1944,  to  start  an 
rectlon  agamat  tbe  Nasls.  the  Soviets 
give  the  assistance  which  they  bad  pre 
Suddenly   they   termed  the  insurrect 
sdvenrurlst  undertaking.    They  even 
permission,  until  It  was  too  late,  for 
States  Army  planes  to  land  on  Soviet 
tory  after  dropping  supplies  to  the 
fMlts.     rhe  Soviets  permitted  this 
tnaorrection   to   be   suffocated.    Whytj 
cause  ItB  success  would  have  meant 
coaunuztlsUc  Committee  of  National 
tlon.  chiisen  by  the  Kremlin  and  tbca 
uoning  in  Lobtta.  waa  not  to  be  the  nt 
of  th«  faian  mSrii  OovaraMnt.    it 
beartlesR.    ungrateful    dacMoB.    It 
plainly  tbat  tbe  Soivlet  TIitm— mil 


3f  September  1939,  which 
Hitler,  to  destroy  the 
ind.  Once  the  Insurrec- 
J  63  days  of  glorious  flght- 
|overwhelming  Nazi  odds, 
igeance,  as  the  Soviets 
fter  moving  tbe  Warsaw 
[concentration  camp  at 
rhere,  the  Nazis  fired  the 
bombs.  Warsaw  was 
block,  house  by  house, 
which  housed  the  Nazis 

xtered  Warsaw  on  Janu- 

red  by  the  secret  police 

^ppets,  who  had  already 

le  Government  of  Poland 

resident  Roosevelt  "s  ear- 

llt  the  Crimean  Confer- 

the  Red  Army  drive  out 

|t,  but  It  deported  to  the 

lo  were  consldercKl  to  ba 

lition  to  Communist  to- 

tbe  Lublin  puppets  who 

tic  Poles  and  who  claim 

government,  signed  a 

permitting  them  to  de» 

Poles  who  were  Judged 

rch  1945  15  Polish  polltl« 

[distinguished  tbenaalves 

fighting  the  Nads  wera 

to  Russia,  where  they 

t  oddly  named  offense  of 

Thus  was  broken  up 

lallst  element  within  the 

It  time  on,  the  Russlan- 

cy  In  Poland  little  by  llt- 

I control   over   the  entire 

normal  means  of  the 

provisional  government 
formed  In  iloscov   In 
3g    within    Its   numbers 
Bders   from  Poland   and 
[United  States  recognized 
lut  tbe  democratic  lead- 
ice.    It  was  soon  appar- 
anlat  minority  In  Poland 
coimtry  with  or  wlth- 
"  troops  In  the  country. 
utter  of  time  before  the 
[obliterated.    At  the  time 
bther  it  would  be  through 
[violence,    or    fraudulent 
It  was  throi:gh  the  In- 
ters by  threat  of  imprls- 
I  homes,  and  ration  cards. 
Ion  of  freedom  of  speech 
denying  newsprint  and 
jcrh  the  deliberate  vie- 
laws  by  not  permitting 
rtlclpate  in  the  count- 
As  a  result,  the  Polish 
prising  well  over  80  per> 
etorate.  won  only  38  out 
nent 

you  might  feel  that  I 

misstated  the  situation 

ant  out  that  In  Hungary 

almost  exact  replica  of 

with    the   Communist 

itrol  of  the  government 

voting  fraud  and  pre- 

The  only  dUferenoa  la 

oviet  general  wltb  his 

while   In   Poland   the 

police,  and  militia  are, 

ices.  In  Polish  unl- 

they  take  thetr  orders 

I.  Sypebalakl,  and  Rad- 

are  Soviet  stooges.    In 

sad  of  the  recent  arrest 

ith  of  Pitkov.  the  leader 

■•fW  again  is  proof 

destroy  sll   elements 

■tic      strength.    Tba 

la  la  aaKirance  that 

ly  as  friends  who.  Ilka 
re  for  Poland  and  tha 
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Polish  people.  But  primarily  I  speak  to  you 
as  American  citizens  who.  In  the  defense  at 
our  own  country  and  civilization,  must  re- 
ject emphatically  all  attempts  of  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  false  prophets  that  commu- 
nism Is  not  directed  against  our  institutions. 
Recently.  WladLslaw  Kiemik,  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Peasant  Party  and  former  Minister 
of  Public  Administration,  had  the  effrontery 
to  say  In  the  United  States  that  the  elections 
were  free  In  Poland,  that  freedom  of  speech 
exists  in  the  Sejro.  and  that  Poland  is  not 
controlled  by  the  Soviets.  How  does  he  then 
explain  that  his  own  party  protested  the 
fraudulent  elections,  that  the  speeches  of 
Zygmunt  Zula«skl,  an  elected  deputy  on  the 
Peasant  Party  list,  were  expunged  from  the 
CoNCKXSsioNAL  Rfcoro;  and  that  his  party 
colleagues,  Sclbiorek  and  Kojder,  were  myste- 
riously liquidated?  Obviously  Mr.  Kiemik 
wiPhes  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  Communist 
ruling  clique,  so  as  to  return  to  Poland. 

I  warn  you  also  of  false  prophets  who  come 
In  the  guisp  pf  diplomats  preaching  the  de- 
sire of  the  Polish  Government  for  friendship 
with  the  west,  while  that  Government  con- 
tinues to  revile  the  United  States  for  our  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  the  economic  power 
which  that  clique  desires  for  itself  rather 
than  for  the  Polish  people.  I  had  warned 
the  Polish  Government  a  year  ago  of  its 
short-sighted  policy  of  hostility  toward  us  in 
the  light  of  its  needs  for  assistance.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  cannot  eat 
the  cake  and  have  it  too. 

I  warn  you  of  false  prophets  who.  In  cler- 
ical guLse,  come  to  this  country  to  bring 
about  dlssentlon  in  the  Polish  American 
community  and  who  try  to  make  apologies 
for  the  group  which  h£s  trodden  down  all 
opposition  by  torce  and  by  fraud  and  which 
will  when  the  appropriate  moment  comes,  at- 
tempt to  destroy  religious  freedom  in  Poland. 

And  lastly,  let  me  warn  you  of  those  mis- 
guided or  malevolent  Americans  who  con- 
done, under  the  guise  of  liberalism,  the  acts 
of  tyranny  of  the  Soviet-created  pwllce  states 
in  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
garia. Yet  they  were  among  the  most 
voctferoxis  to  condemn  the  same  Nazi  out- 
rages against  the  peoples  of  those  unfor- 
tunate nations.  Tyranny  Is  tyranny.  Intimi- 
dation is  Intimidation,  and  murder  Is  mur- 
der, no  matter  wliether  ordered  by  Hitler  or 
by  the  puppets  whom  the  Kremlin  controls. 


Aid  to  Maine  aod  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mrs,  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  retuined  from  Europe  at  the 
completion  of  the  Appropriations  Armed 
Services  Committee  investigation  and 
study  of  conditions  there  and  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  found  many  requests  to 
spealc  before  various  groups  in  Maine  to 
tell  them  what  I  saw  and  what  I  had 
found.  I  received  these  invitations  with 
gratification  because  I  was  eager  to  tell 
the  people  of  Maine  these  things — to  re- 
port to  them  on  my  mission  of  having 
been  their  ears  and  eyes  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  I  particularly  wanted 
to  tell  them  how  what  I  saw  and  heard 
made  me  all  the  more  proud  that  I  am 
an  American — and  how  humbly  grate- 
ful I  am  that  I  am  fortimate  enough  to 
be  an  American. 


I  wanted  to  tell  them— and  I  know  that 
they  wanted  me  to  rep<Mt — what  the 
conditions  are  in  Europe,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  threats  and  dangers  created 
by  conditions  that  I  saw  over  there,  but 
also  to  describe  those  conditions  as  ac- 
curately as  possible — so  that  they,  too, 
would  be  as  proud  and  as  grateful  to  be 
Americans  after  hearing  about  the  in- 
sufferable conditions  over  there. 

I  went  to  Maine  and  started  reporting 
at  various  meetings.  My  message  was 
simple — it  was  that  the  conditions 
abroad  were  so  bad  as  to  constitute  grave 
threats  to  our  country  and  to  permanent 
peace — and  that  these  threats  made  it 
imperative  that  we  act  unhesitatingly  to 
bolster  our  armed  forces  and  to  provide 
emergency  aid  to  the  people  of  Europe. 
But  shortly  after  I  had  started  my 
series  of  reports  throughout  the  State, 
disaster  hit  Maine — the  forest  and  field 
fires  which  destroyed  whole  towns  and 
sections.  It  was  Maine's  greatest  catas- 
trophe. I  canceled  the  rest  of  my  sched- 
uled reports  so  that  I  could  do  my  part 
in  Maine's  hour  of  crisis.  I  called  Wash- 
ington for  Federal  aid.  After  I  had  done 
all  that  I  could  in  Maine,  I  returned  to 
Washington  for  conferences  with  the 
various  Federal  agencies  to  enlist  all  of 
the  possible  aid  that  I  could  for  the 
Maine  victims  of  the  fires. 

Maine  people  were  and  are  sympa- 
thetic to  troubles  of  the  people  of  Europe. 
But  they  have  had  their  own  disaster 
and  troubles.  They  want  to  take  care  of 
first  things  first. 

Maine's  loss  took  many  forms.  The 
Immediate  loss  was  suffered  most  by  the 
people  of  southern  and  western  Maine. 
Their  loss  was  immediate  for  they  lost 
their  homes,  their  property,  their  live- 
stock, and  those  things  by  which  they 
gained  their  livelihood.  The  greatest 
future  loss  was  in  eastern  Maine,  partic- 
ularly In  the  Bar  Harbor  area,  where 
much  of  the  summer  vacation  industry  Is 
located.  Greater  financial  loss  in  this 
area  was  that  of  the  summer  residents. 
These  summer  residents  are  of  such  fi- 
nancial means  that  the  loss  of  merely 
their  summer  homes  is  a  financial  loss 
rather  than  the  loss  of  vital  shelter, 
food,  and  health.  But  this  is  a  future 
financial  loss  to  Maine  because  these 
summer  residents  were  sources  of  sub- 
stantial revenue. 

All  of  this  was  also  a  national  loss,  for 
the  forests  of  Maine  are  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  resources.  We  could  111 
afford  this  timber  loss  In  the  midst  of 
our  housing  and  lumber  shortages  and 
ever-increasing  prices  that  stem  from 
shortages. 

Maine's  disaster  and  Europe's  plight 
have  much  in  common.  The  fires  that 
destroyed  so  much  of  our  forests,  towns, 
and  property  were  the  result  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  extreme  dryness, 
cau~ed  by  a  long  drought  and  shifting 
winds,  and  by  lack  of  preventive  meas- 
ures and  lack  of  facilities  with  which 
to  fight  the  fires.  Once  the  fires  started, 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  stop  them. 
Men  worked  frantically  to  stop  a  fire  and 
save  a  town  only  to  find  that  other  fires 
started  in  other  places  and  that  con- 
stantly shifting  winds  left  them  unpre- 
pared   to    fight    the    fires    In    several 


directions.    The  result  was  that  forests 
and  towns  were  levelled  by  the  fires. 

Symbolically,  such  a  fire  swept  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  in  World  War  n. 
That  fire  was  war.  European  conditions 
now  are  such  that  the  fire  of  communism 
can  sweep  across  Europe  and  ultimately 
create  a  third  World  War.  Like  the 
drought-stricken  dry  fields  and  forests 
of  Maine,  which  were  ideal  fuel  for  fire, 
so  are  the  hunger-stricken  people  (rf 
Europe  an  Ideal  fuel  for  the  fire  of  •..•om- 
munism.  The  hunger  drought  of  Europe 
must  be  eased  lest  the  fire  of  communism 
spreads,  for  Just  as  Maine  had  its  shift- 
ing physical  winds,  so  does  Europe  have 
its  shifting  political  winds— political 
winds  that  are  so  delicately  balanced 
that  they  may  at  any  time  turn  from 
the  direction  of  communism  to  democ- 
racy or  from  democracy  to  communism. 
Just  as  physical  fires  began  at  many 
places  in  Maine,  so  are  smouldering 
political  fires  interspersed  throughout 
Europe  ready  for  open  fiames  if  fanned 
by  Europe's  shifting  political  winds  and 
fed  by  Europe's  hunger  drought. 

Just  as  Maine  must  now  tighten  up  on 
Its  fire  prevention  measures  and  aght 
the  carelessness  of  smoking  and  making 
campflres  in  the  forests  and  fields, 
whether  working  or  hunting — and  just 
as  Maine  must  augment  Its  fire-fighting 
equipment  and  expand  its  fire  warden 
staff — so  must  similar  measures  be  taken 
to  fight  tbe  spread  of  communistic  fires 
in  Europe.  Our  forests  and  fields  in 
Maine  needed  rain — something  that  man 
could  not  produce.  But  Europe's  hunger 
drought  needs  food — something  which  we 
can  provide  and  thus  avoid  the  fire  of 
communism.  Let  Maine  be  a  lesson  to 
us  and  let  us  take  the  necessary  pre- 
ventive measures  unhesitatingly  while 
we  can  now  stop  communism  in  Europe. 
Let  us  do  it  now  when  it  costs  far  less 
to  prevent  destruction  than  later  to  re- 
build that  which  has  been  destroyed. 
We  cannot  let  false  economy  eliminate 
our  necessary  preventive  measures. 

But  let  me  make  myself  clear.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  a  permanent 
Santa  Glaus — it  cannot  foster  and 
finance  a  world  WPA.  a  permanent  world 
dole  program.  Charity  can  be  carried 
too  far  lest  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  become  financial  wards  of  the 
United  States  and  their  people  perma- 
nently supported  from  our  own  money 
through  the  perpetuation  of  high  taxes. 

In  this  respect,  the  people  of  Europe 
can  well  follow  the  example  of  the 
people  of  Mame — and  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  my  remarks  and  the 
matter  on  which  I  have  the  deepest  con- 
\1ction.  The  people  of  Maine  have  been 
tictims  of  the  fire  disaster.  They  have 
received  help  from  outside  of  the  State — 
from  the  Federal  Government — and  they 
are  most  grateful,  not  only  for  that  aid. 
but  more  particularly  in  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponded. But  they  want  no  more  aid 
tlian  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
people  of  Maine  pride  themselves  in 
tdeir  ability  to  take  care  of  themselvea— 
in  not  being  a  drag  on  anyone.  We  of 
Blaine  are  taught  from  infancy  to  be 
charitable — but  we  are  also  taught  to 
help  ourselves  and  to  be  thrifty.    Waste 
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J  tolerated  In  Maine.    Independence 

and   MMdnttm  self-sufficiency  are  em- 
pbMiml  in  my  Bute. 

InkppiJlng  our  aid  to  Europe,  we  must 
mmkt  It  qaam  elaar  to  the  Burapcan 
peoplE  tb«i  tfali  la  only  emerfMwr  aid 
and  hat  It  Is  solely  (or  the  purpose  of 
helpl  18  them  get  back  on  their  feet. 
True  —we  must  give  them  food  until  they 
can  I  (art  planting  their  own  fields.  But 
we  n  ust  teU  them  that  they  have  a  spe- 
cific time  and  amount  beyond  which 
tiMi  lid  will  not  be  forthcoming.  Tliej 
mmH  be  told  that  they  will  be  expected 
to  be  thlrfty— that  tbey  wlU  be  expected 
to  h  '»p  therasehres— that  by  a  certain 
time  they  wiU  have  to  produce  for  them- 
atffl  ^— that  waste  will  not  be  tolerated— 
and  hat  there  will  not  be  a  dole.  We 
shou  d  send  food  only  until  such  time  as 
they  can  begin  to  harvest  their  own 
crop  .  In  the  meantime,  we  should  con- 
eentiate  on  sending  farm  equipment 
rath  ;r  than  food,  after  the  initial  period 
of  eifiergency. 

In  other  words,  my  main  point  on  the 
Burc  pean  aid  and  America's  message  to 
the  )eo|)te  of  Europe  in  aiding  them  Is 
that  tbey  must  be  told  in  very  clear 
tenr  s  that  they  must  work  for  American 
aid-  -that  there  Is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
amomt  of  aid  we  can  furnish  because 
we  1  ave  otir  own  troubles  and  our  own 
problems  at  home,  such  as  Maine's  fire 
dlsai  ter.  which  we  must  take  care  of. 
Thli  is  the  firmness  that  we  need  in  the 
adm  nlstration  of  the  program.  It  Is  not 
an  undue  firmness  or  an  un-American 
firm  aess.  It  is  truly  an  American  flrm- 
nasi  for  we  require  of  our  own  people  the 
sam  i  degree  of  work  and  cooperation  as 
a  pr  jrequisite  to  granting  aid.  In  other 
won  a,  we  ask  no  more  of  the  Europeans 
we  gld  than  we  do  of  the  Aroericsins  we 
We  ask  them  both  to  work  for 
aid. 


thoughtfully,  to  study  and  analyze  it  i 
to  arrive  at  his  Judgments  carefvUly.  i 
I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  House 
was  mere  conscientious  about  his 
and  midtitudlnous  responsibilities 
district  and  to  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  adi 
his  sterling  qiialities.  treasured 
friend&hip  and  who  sought  his  cot 
and  advice,  share  wtth  his  family 
his  friends  tha  km  which  we  sine 
and  deeply  feel  in  his  death. 

For  a  tireless,  conscientious,  and 
able  public  servant,  we  reverently 
-Eternal  rest,  grant  unto  him.  O  " 


aid 
that 


tU  Late  Hon.  Raymond  S.  Sprinf  er 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0*HARA 

or  uiMMMmytA 

IMl  THS  ROUS!  OT  BIPRISSNTATTVn 

Mondav.  Ho^tmber  24.  1947 

OUARA.    Mr.   Speaker.  It   was 

a  profound  shock  t*  at  to  learn 

[deatli  bad  called  our  colleaffue.  Rat- 

Bmamm.  whom  I  considered  ana 
close  personal  friends  during  all 
time  I  have  served  in  Congress. 

first  service  was  with  him  upon 
louse  Judiciary  Cwnmlttee.  There 
he  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  thorough 
stut  ent  of  the  law.  He  had  the  type  of 
Judl  clal  mind  which  made  him  as  highly 
respected  by  the  bar  and  the  Judiciary 
M  I  e  was  by  his  colleagues  in  Congress. 
Be  was  preeminently  qualified  aad 
flttc  d  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
dlfll:u)t  times  for  he  was  an  int 
patriot  and  a  student  of  oiu*  American 
forxi  of  government  and  posseMed  ttaa 
trat  i&v,  background,  and  intellectuality 
whi  ih  makes  for  the  highest  type  of  na- 
tkmtl  legislator.  It  was  natural  for 
bin  to  approach  a  legislative  problem 


President  More  Interested  b  Shorti 
Bartaocratic    Pewtr    Tkaa    ia 
Skortafe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWi 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THS  HOUSS  OP  RSPRXSBNTA1 

MondOf,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  8CHWABB  of  Oklahoma.^ 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  ' 
Lawrence  is  very  illuminating, 
serves  the  serious  consideration 
Congress. 

He  clearly  shows  that  the  Pre: 
more  interested  in  the  shortage 
reaucratic  power   than   he   Is  In 
shortage. 

The  public  is  demanding  that  Cc 
decrease  the  number  of  bureauci 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  But  the  Pr« 
apparently  not  only  wants  to  keep 
the  bureaucrats  on  the  pay  roll 
now  so  expensive  to  the  taxpayc 
he  wants  to  increase  that  number 
ting  up  a  new  group  to  control  the 
Ities  of  our  people.  Mr.  Lawi 
article  follows: 


TWAM  Lack  or 
(By  David  Lawr«D>.«) 

WAsxnNOTOM.    MoTMBbcr    19. — AU 
remedies  except  tbm  principal  on* 
oaimcuded  by  Pratdant  Trumaa  in 
Mge  outlining  propoaals  to  fight 

The  prtoclpal  remedy,  ot  course. 
creased  production.  In  a  mew  age  oi 
ttaoonnds  of  woitis.  Mr.  Truman  gava  i 
single  sentence  to  this  under lylac 
In  an  Uiflatlonary  era — a  work 

Wm  everybody  who  knows  anything ' 
l^«,^«ift«  knows  that  it  is  the  lack  oCj 
and  the  oversuppty  of  purchasing  pen  I 
bids  up  the  prices  of  scarce  artldaa. 
wlae.  prices  come  down  only  when  the  i 
of  products  exceeds  the  demand. 

Mr.  Truman  talked  about  the  rise  la| 
trial  pricaa  and  made  a  reluctant 
that  wagaa  raaUy  have  haj 
wtth  the  rise  In  prlosa.    Up  to  now 
been  iBdined  always  to  use  the 
that  hif;h  prlcea  were  due  eltho-  to  tt 
Ing  of  OPA  or  to  the  failure  at  lnd\ 
absorb  riaing  costs  without  Increasing  ] 
Mr.  Truman  In  his  measage  spoke  of 
•U  sorts  of  authority  and  power  wt 
promised  aok  to  wm  uwIms  absolutely 
sary.    Ha  Intl— tsil  that  voluntary 
would  be  man  effective  If  the  Oove 
held  thp  club  of  legal  cont-ols  over  thai 
of    business,    labor,    agriculture,    and] 
sumers. 


and  ln( 
ta  controlled 

of   msladjx 
more  embarraaatng  Is 
al  controls  are  Impoaad. 
ions  begin. 

Se  sssxunes  a  grant  of 
to  permit  the  Chief 
the  return  of  controls 
or  group  in  bualness 
Icitraa*  aad  rafuasa  to 
!  a  I 


tiat  Oongreas  wlU  grant 
■jdeflned  powers.    Con- 
cnence  with  wartime 
I  the  pitfalls. 

Inflation  is  increased 

Mr.  Truman  had  only 

In  his  entire  message: 

rini   output,   we  need  a 

111     vercome  baalc  abort'* 

equipment." 

Element  which  avoids  the 

barrier  to  increased  pro- 

ch  has  been  impcacd  by 

Blf  on  overtime  produo- 

1-hour  law.  for  example. 

Increased   prodiKtlon. 

^ri;  straight  time  to  be 

tti  .■   overtime   achedulee 

kt  uma-aad-a-half  rata* 

llncreaat  production  aad 

\a  tmg  single  propoaal 

int's  ini— gi. 

today  is  suffering  not 
but  from  a  work  short- 
'are  available  If  workers 
irork  longer  each  day  to 
aanda  of  procesaors.    In- 
iBlnesses.   there   are   slx- 
lur  work  weeks  and  the 
a  half  payable  at  high 
to  deter  production. 
I  will  certainly  be  derelict 
■wallow  the  President's 
without  accompanying 
Iflc    legislative   standards 
Kecutlve  agencies  of  such 
as  are  granted  by  Con- 
Republicans  WlU  be  cul- 
they  do  not  sponsor  an 
1  which  removes  the  many 
eased  production  to  be 
on  contracu.     All  agree- 
Bbor-savlng   devices    and 
3f  that  endeavor  to  cur- 
it  weU  have  attenUon. 
that  the  President  did 
^work  shortage  but  dealt 
_  I  of  bureaucratic  power 
DUrce  of  great  regret  to 
omy"   and   Oovernment- 
ibouts   who  sadly  mlaa 
tn.     Inflation  Is  curable 
Ident   and    the   Congress 
and  give  workers  the 
Increase  output. 


tUni  ia  Palestiae 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

^WARD  HUBERT 

[LOtnsUMA 

>P  REPRBSENTATTVB 

ivember  24,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
ires  of  the  world  are  on 
le  United  States  Con- 
to  ward  off  stanratlon 
not  seem  out  of  keep- 
note  the  conduct  of 
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our  country's  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  a  movement  which  last  week 
threatened  not  only  the  accord  which  has 
developed  within  the  assembly  on  the 
question  of  the  proposed  partition  of 
Palestine,  but  also  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
posed Jewish  state  to  accept  as  immi- 
grants the  more  than  200,000  Jewish  dis- 
placed persons  who  are  at  present  in  the 
camps  of  Germany.  Austria,  and  on  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus. 

These  displaced  Jewish  persons  look  to 
Palestine  as  the  land  where  they  can 
rebuild  their  shattered  lives  and  once 
more  acquire  the  dignity  that  comes  to 
human  beings  who  live  in  a  community 
where  they  are  loved  and  respected. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Committee  on  Palestine,  which 
visited  the  assembly  centers  for  Jewish 
people  In  both  Germany  and  Austria  re- 
cently, had  tliis  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

Taken  over  all.  it  Mema  to  us  fair  to  lay 
that  practically  all  the  persons  in  the  Jewish 
assembly  centers  In  Germany  and  Austria 
wish  ntore  or  lees  determinedly  to  go  to 
Pal«tlne.  The  alternative  to  resettlement. 
nadMy.  repatriation  or  absorption  into  the 
Oerman  and  Austrian  communities,  were  in- 
vestigated. The  prevalllDg  reaction  among 
the  peraons  qijestloned.  many  of  whom  had 
rettimed  to  their  former  place  of  residence 
In  order  to  trace  reiatlvea  and  property,  was 
a  refusal  to  repatrlata.  The  reasons  given 
were  based  on  growing  antl-SemitUm.  in  spite 
of  admitted  efforts  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned to  check  such  a  development,  and  an 
incapability  to  start  life  again  in  a  place 
haimted  by  the  OMmorles  of  endured  horrors. 

Further  on,  the  report  has  this  to  say: 
Although  the  morale  in  the  centers  Is  high 
In  the  sense  of  this  virtually  unanimous  and 
la  many  ways  fanatical  urge  for  settlement 
ia  Palestine,  most  opinions  which  we  heard 
agreed  that  the  psychological  state  in  gen- 
eral has  deteriorated  over  the  last  year. 
Althotigh  superficially,  some  of  the  centers 
give  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  normality, 
even  including  certain  well-developed  con- 
Ucts  with  life  outside,  signs  of  strain  and 
emotional  instability  are  not  far  below  the 
surface. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  at  last  being 
able  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these 
people  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  so 
willingly  and  hastily  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  partition,  although  this  proposal 
of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  Palestine  reduces  to  approximately 
one-eighth  the  land  area  accepted  by  the 
Jewish  people  for  their  homeland  in 
Palestine. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  major 
principles  of  the  UNSCOP  majority  re- 
port by  the  United  SUtes  and  Russian 
delegates,  it  seemed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  National  Homeland 
was  at  last  about  to  become  a  reality. 
Then,  last  week,  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, working  within  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee completing  details  of  the  parti- 
tion plan,  suddenly  proposed  a  further 
concession  to  the  Arabs.  They  requested 
the  removal  of  all  that  land  in  the  Negeb 
lying  below  the  31st  degree  of  latitude. 
nUi  proposed  removal  of  further  land 
from  the  Jewish  state  would  take  be- 
tween 25  and  30  percent  of  the  area 
granted  them  under  partition  as  origi- 
nally submitted.  It  is  this  land  In  the 
Negeb  on  which  the  newly  created  Jew- 
ish state  would  have  to  depend  In  order 
xcm — Aon 


to  bring  about  the  economic  conditions 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  accept  and  absorb  these  displaced  per- 
sons awaiting  entry  Into  Palestine.  The 
explanation  which  our  delegates  gave  for 
this  action  was  most  feeble. 

At  thi.s  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  that  although  this  country 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
twice  went  on  record  as  overwhelmingly 
endorsing  the  establishment  of  the  Jew- 
ish Homeland  in  Palestine.  Further,  our 
Government  in  1924  signed  a  separate 
pact  with  Great  Britain  in  recognition  of 
her  mandate  to  create  the  Jewish  Home- 
land in  Palestine. 

The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  this 
connection  is  also  depressing,  in  her  re- 
lation to  the  acceptance  of  partition  as 
suggested  by  the  United  Nations  com- 
mittee which  was  set  up  at  her  own  re- 
quest. Her  refusal  to  cooperate  by  tak- 
ing part  in  a  progressive  evacuation  of 
the  mandated  territory  and  in  otherwise 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  deplorable. 

At  such  a  time  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
the  words  of  our  former  and  greatly 
admired  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Sum- 
ner Welles,  speaking  before  the  Maryland 
Christian  Palestine  Committee.  He 
said: 

In  the  annals  oT  our  modem  clvUlaatlon 
no  greater  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  than 
the  attempt  of  powerful  nations  to  proscribe 
the  Jewish  people  We  here  In  the  United 
States  must  help  to  find  the  means  of  solving 
the  Immediate  problem  now  presented.  It 
must  be  solved  In  such  a  way  that  in  years 
to  come.  In  the  place  ot  the  Palestine  that 
Is  now  rent  with  disorder  and  misery  we 
shall  see  a  Palestine  which  will  be  a  model 
and  example  for  the  civilized  commtmlty 
of  nations. 

The  removal  of  any  further  land  from 
that  left  to  the  Jewish  people  by  the 
original  partition  plan  would  make  for- 
ever Impossible  that  hope  presented  by 
Mr.  Welles.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  in  Palestine,  of  a  small  area 
Jewish  settled  and  governed  communi- 
ties, incapable  of  accepting  immigration, 
or  in  any  other  way  conforming  to  the 
concept  of  a  national  homeland.  Ac- 
cordingly I  feel  I  must  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  amazement  and  alarm  I  am 
informed  my  people  in  Louisiana,  both 
Christians  and  Jews,  feel  at  this  action 
of  our  delegates,  and  I  Join  with  them 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  revert  to  our 
historic  policy  and  work  for  the  creation 
of  a  real  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people 
in  Palestine. 


PrcsideaPs  Proposals  Eadaafcr  Politkal 
Liberty  an4  Economic  Frecdoai  m 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  okulmoua 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RBPRKERTATIVB 

Mondccy,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.   SCHWABE    oi  Oklahoma.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Just  In  receipt  of  a  com- 


catmlcatlon  from  one  of  America's 
greatest  economists.  He  has  given  me 
the  benefH  of  his  views,  from  which  I 
liave  concluded  that  President  Truman's 
[iroposals  endanger  political  liberty  and 
economic  freedom  in  America.  I  trust 
that  the  clear  and  convincing  reasoning 
cf  this  statement  will  be  studied  by  my 
colleagues,  and  by  all  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  following  state- 
raent,  which  I  quote: 

6  QMS  UCPOBTANT  CX>NSn}^UTIONB  AND  ABPSCTa 
OF  TUX  SO-CAI.I.KD  M»SKH«1.1.  PLiAM 

In  reviewing  the  general  problem  of  Buro- 
l«an  relief,  we  beUeve  that  several  vitally 
Important  considerations  should  be  urged 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

1.  There  haa  been  much  exaggeraUon  and 
misrepresentation  regarding  the  extent  and 
nature  of  "rrilef"  needed  by  European  coun- 
tries. The  American  people  have  been  too 
much  "sloganized"  for  pcdltical  ends.  There 
Is  too  little  knowledge  of  the  comparatively 
low  standard  of  Uvlng  normal  Co  most  foreign 
(ntmtrlea. 

2.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  the 
iJilrd  jrear  of  "peace",  the  taxes  being  levied 
upon  the  American  people  by  the  Federal 
<3ovemmcnt  are  'ktill  almost  at  the  wartlaM 
High. 

^.  Due  largely  to  shortage  of  many  impor- 
i'4int  commodities  and  manufactures  for  do- 
mestic use,  prices  have  continually  risen, 
imtil  the  cost  of  living  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  now  at  the  highest  level  In  modara 
times. 

4.  The  contlnuaUy  advancing  cost  of  living 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  ever-Increasing 
f  plral  of  wages,  which  in  turn  have  still  fur- 
ther Increased  costs  of  production  and  seUlng 
prices. 

5.  It  shoidd  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  any 
future  relief  extecded  to  foreign  countries 
thould  be  made  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
Euch  safeguards  as  to  protect  our  American 
economy  In  all  reasonable  respects,  and  to 
hold  the  burden  upon  the  American  taz- 
]Nijer  to  the  lowest  practicable  limits. 

6.  It  Is  further  obvious  that  the  European 
relief  problem  Is  of  a  twofold  nature: 

(a)  To  provide  Immediate  reUef  against 
tiunger  and  disease. 

(b)  To  assist  .those  foreign  cotintrles.  It 
that  is  deemed  practicable  by  the  CongrcM, 
Id  rebuUdlng  their  destroyed  capital  goods 
BO  that  they  can  as  speedUy  as  possible  begin 
to  be  self-etistalnlng. 

The  Immediate  tai*  can  be  aided  by  out- 
tide  charity,  the  long-run  Job  can  be  done 
properly  only  by  the  unforttuiate  nations 
themselves. 

7.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be  dearly 
recognized  that  every  gift  or  loan  on  oar 
p<art  should  be  made  under  definite  stipula- 
tions and  commitments  on  the  part  of  tbs 
recipient  countries  that  they  wlU  for  them- 
selves adopt  and  carry  out  those  measures, 
v^hether  leg-slative  or  economic,  which  wlU 
most  speedUy  put  them  In  a  position  to  rs- 
store  their  statua  as  free  and  sovereign  pow- 
ers among  comity  of  nations. 

8.  Insofar  as  possible  and  reasonable,  tbs 
loeans  of  production  should  be  furnished 
rather  than   finished  goods. 

9.  We  also  recommend  that,  rather  than 
general  credlU  to  be  used  solely  st  the  dlscr*> 
tion  c<  the  reclpl«it  nations,  we  attempt.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  to  supply  only  goods  and 
equipment  which  wlU  serve  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite purpose  in  reconstructing  the  economlas 
o(  the  respective  countries. 

10.  In  line  with  the  foregoing  suggestion, 
no  relief  of  any  sort  should  be  extended  to 
aay  nations  which  are  imder  commtinlstle. 
or  radical  socialist  domination.  Purthsr> 
more,  any  nation  which,  despite  our  asrtat- 
a:3ee.  turns  Conununist  or  falls  under  com- 
munisUe.  or  other  radical  or  despotic  doml* 
naUon.  should  be  stricken  off  our  relief  list. 
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tiM  utmoat 
b«  MMdMd  toy  oar  Oovermnent 
any  of  otir  anliunce  by  way  at 
crecliu.  goc  da  (or  Immediate  conaumptlon, 
capital  toe  ila.  from  being  tlpboned  off  Into 
any  of  tbow  eountrlaa  which  are  under  UM 
communist  ic  apbere  of  Influence,  or  have 
forma  of  gi  rvemment  oppoaad  to  our  way  of 
life. 

13.  Underlying  all  the  foregoing  euggea- 
tlona  thoul  d  be  the  definitely  expressed  phi- 
losophy  ax  i  principle  that  there  can  oe  no 
real  luro|3Mn  recovery  until  the  natlonala 
mntrtaa  go  back  to  work.  Thla 
hours,  hard  labor,  and  great  sae- 
they  are  building  back  the  de- 
stroyed aipltal  which  originally  required 
many  gem  rations  to  constmct. 


relief  or  loana  granted  should  be 
Mrtod  of  1  year,  with  rtaeiTatlona 
contingent  upon  the 


13.  Any 
only  for  a 
aa  to  lateri 
fair  perfor  nanoe  of  their  obligations  by  the 


14.  rurtlier,  we  r 
In  ccnnecilon  with 
Immediate 


Croas, 

on  a 


trlaa  now 
lA.  Agalli 


qoun  tries. 

spectnuiy  mitgmt  that, 
the  admiaMnrtton  of 
relief,  it  would  be  wise  to  con- 
sider whether  such  administration  might 
more  econsmlcally  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
wcll-recogiilaed  relief  agencies,  such  as  the 
the  American  Society  of  Priend^^ 
rolimtary  basis,  supported  by  the 
ftee  contri  sutions  of  Onlted  Statea  natlonala 
and  dsacei  dants  of  the  leading  foreign  coun- 
demandlng  raUcf. 

we  fiilly  recognize  that,  unlsas 
ttaa  earlou4  parts  of  pro-Hitler  Oermany,  in- 
tqe  agricultural  last  now  held  by 
put  together  again,  so  that  she 
reasonably  balanced  economy  as 
raw     materials,     foodstuffs,     and 
man ufacti ring,  no  economic  solution  of  the 
problem    will    be    possible   either 
ultimately. 

the  aUMto  ItrtiBsn   eountrlaa 

by   SSHlk  kUllBd.  tika  tron  cur- 

tradltionally    been    the    stirpltia- 

countrtas  of  Europe  with  respect 

(grain   and   livestock),   many 


aril 
can  have 
between 


aam  held 
tain  have 
prodttPlng 
to 


lui  iber.  petroleum,  etc.     These  coun- 


larly  with 


that 


18 
etearty 

>ite  ail 


MiWMe  and 


for  loas  yaara  before  the 
of  tiMlr  aaaaaa  raw  materlala 
Kuropaan  oonBtrlas,  partlcu- 
Oermany.  France,  and   England. 


for  the  ma  aufactured  produeta  of  these  same 
,oountrlce.  Unless  RusaU  withdraws  her 
h  >ld  on  theee  countries,  and  unlsas 
■urmfl  prewar  flow  of  trade  in  both 
la  permitted,  there  can  be  little 
the  Internal  economy  of  western 
Suropa.  Including  that  of  Great  Orltaln.  can 
be  reconst  tuted  on  a  sound  basis,  no  mat- 
ter how  m  Kh  we  may  aaalat  them. 

Flna  ly.  the  American  Congress  should 
tn|arm    the    American    public    that. 
tba  measures  which  have  hither- 
to beta  prbpoaed  or  will  be  propoaed  for  al- 
Ipe  suffering  and  hardship  In  Bu- 
Is.  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
be.  no  aaaurance  tbat  the  rest 
will  be  kept  from  goUlg  commu- 
decpite  our  genanalty. 

we  wWa  to  emplUMlai  above 


radlctfliam 
oorgtftii 
avoid 


that,  while  trying  to  head  off 


or  totalitarianism  abroad  through 
loans,  we  m^J8t  to  the  utmost 
iqx>n  our  own  people  a  more 


or  leea  slsflUw  form  of  govemoMBk  to  that 
which  wa 


ire  oppoalng.  throngb  pvtoa  con- 
allocatioaa.  priorltlea.  ex- 
port and  {production  eoatrola,  etc..  which 
y  beU«  ve  wiu  be  neeeawry.  although  ul- 
ttmataly  rilaoui.  If  we  are  to  conUnue  to 
supply  ao  1  irge  a  ptuportloo  of  our  gooda  and 
aervlces  to  Bxirope  aa  In  the  recent  past. 

If  In  tlH  third  year  of  peace,  with  a  sup- 
poaelly  eoi  laervaUve  political  majority  In  the 


asnsfn.  we  ahanld  again  Impose 


wartlma  et  ntrtda  on  tlie  Amerteaa  economy. 
not  only  liU  our  Omsrlssm  InaUUUloika  be 
undermine  1.  but  alao  It  la  highly  probaMa 
that  fM  alkali  not  tftin  In  our  generation 


en)oy  any  real  political  Mbarty  or 

freedom  In  our  own  country. 

I  Nora:  Some  are  now  suggesting  that  wo' 
must    give    substantial    aid    to    China.    ai« 
though  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  according  to 
credible  reports,  on  the  recommendation  of 
General  Marshall,  we  stopped  helping  Chlno^ 
because   Chisiig  Kai-shek   would   not   mi 
terms  with  the  Communists  in  China.     Nc 
the  same  General  Marahall.  as  Secretary 
State,  Is  asklni;  for  substantial  and  contlnu*] 
Ing  European  relief  on  the  grounds  that  tl 
spread  of  communism  In  Europe  will  there 
be   checked.     Also.   It   may   be   fair   to 
why  Ettfopean  countries  demanding  "relle 
do  not  first  "spend"  the  many   billions 
dollars    of    asaets    and    of    earmarked    gc 
and  bank  balanem  which  they  still  hold 
the  United  Statea.) 


Sound  Advke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVBS 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  unc 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  tl 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  include  there 
an  editorial  from  the  November  17  issi 
of  the  Fairmont  West  Virginian, 
editorial  endorses  and  sets  out  the  higl 
lights  oi  an  able  and  timely  address  mat 
by  our  colleague.  Representative  Frai« 
J.  Levi,  before  the  Fairmont  life  Under* 
writers'  Association: 

SOUND  Aovtca 

We  think  th^  sddress  Congressman 
CIS  J.  Lovr  made  before  the  luncheon  meet 
Ing  of  the  Fairmont  Life  Underwriters' 
soctatlon   last   Friday   was   a  sound   one, 
timely  one.  and  one  filled  with  logic 
reason. 

It  Is  time  to  think  again  about  the  N< 
Deal   Idea  of  tax  aad  tax  and   spend 
spend. 

Lo^s  pointed  out  that  the  American  dolll 
Is  tho  only  monetary  unit  in  the  world  tl 
still  is  recognized  as  balag  worth  somethl 
but  warned  that  unlam  something  la  dc 
In  the  Immediate  future  to  correct 
shaky  condition  of  our  financial  structt 
the  dollar  will  go  down  the  long  road  wit 
other  monetary  units  in  other  countries. 

LovB  recommended  three  things  as 
marlly  asaentlai  to  the  correction  of 
financial  structure. 

1.  Further  reduction   In  Government 


2.  A  real  reduction  In  Income  taxes. 

3.  Correction     of     our     present     foreii 
policy. 

All  three  of  theee  propoaals  will  be  fc 
by  President  Truman  and  other  New  Deale 
They  want  no  reduction  in  Government 
rolls,  for  instance,  because  uklng  perse 
off  the  pay  roU  might  be  reflected  at 
polls  at  the  next  election. 

Truman  and  his  like  want  no  reduction 
taxea  at  all.   and  certainly   not   in   Inc 
tazea.     They  are  forever  seeking  ways 
means  to  make  more  taxea  necaasary. 

And.  cf  course,  the  present  foralgn 
If  any.  will  lead  to  more  and  more  taxs 
President  Trxmian  said  the  other  day 
aid  to  Suropa  would  mean  more  taxse. 

On  the  matter  of  aid  to  Europe  we 
Congressman  Luva  took  a  sovmd  view,  wt 
he  said  to  the  insunnea  men  in  part : 

"All  of  US  know  that  Bopope  haa  paid 
terrtAc  price  and  none  ot  ua  would  want 
deprive  starving  people  of  food.  Howev 
Buix>pe  must  not  aiwaya  continue  to  bo 
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F.  Fitxferald 

REMARKS 

IcCORMACK 

7  s  FTTS 

I  ESENTATIVE8 

24,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
id  my  remarks.  I 
It  to  me  by  James 
Mass.,  as  a  re- 
made by  him  to 
tries. 

bn  my  trip  to  Europe 
telcb  I  visited  Eng- 
land Oermany.  the 
Ihed  Europe  and 
Ically  stable  footing 
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face  the  American 
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Boweeer.  do  not  mtstuiderstand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  military  authority  should  be 
In  any  way  lessened  or  decreased.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  we  should  strengthen  our 
military  fercH  In  the  European  zone.  In 
my  convHMMan  with  people  in  Europe,  they 
stated  that  If  the  Russians  so  directed  they 
could  march  through  Europe  and  to  the 
Bnglish  Channel  within  a  week. 

The  President  should  make  a  study  of  a 
group  of  expert  economists  and  leaders  and 
MisBt  the  best  qualified  to  aid  the  military 
tm  WWing  the  problem  of  equipping  Ger- 
many ao  that  German  business  can  develop 
betwaop  the  rest  of  the  world,  thereby  re- 
ducing our  occupation  costs  which  la  i4>prox- 
Imately  $800,000,000. 

If  Congress  passes  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
money  allotted  to  the  various  countries 
should  be  managed  similar  to  the  way  RFC 
funds  are. 

The  aiding  of  theee  foreign  countries  will 
entail  a  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  every 
American,  but  It  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
peace,  and  stabilize  Europe  In  order  to  avoid 
war  with  Russia.  If  the  people  of  America 
do  not  make  the  sacrifice,  we  shall  be  held 
req;Kmalble  for  losing  the  peace  aa  well  as 
loatef  our  own  way  ot  life. 

I  do  not  fe<H  that  I  am  unduly  pessimistic. 
I  am  Just  facing  the  facts.  I  served  in  World 
War  I  In  Prance  for  one  and  a  half  years 
and  have  made  several  trips  to  Europe  be- 
tween the  two  wars,  my  last  trip  prior  to 
World  War  n  being  In  the  late  summer  of 
1989. 

The  above  observations  are  entirely  my 
own  without  prompting  from  anyone. 

Jamb  F.  FrnssxsALD. 


Farm  Commissioners  Protest  President's 
Price-Control  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  President's  message  be- 
fore the  joint  assembly  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  last  Monday.  November  17. 
the  President  recommended  among  other 
things  that  Congress  "authorize  con- 
sumer rationing  on  products  in  short 
supply,  which  basically  affect  the  cost  of 
living";  and  that  Congress  further  "au- 
thorize price  ceilings  on  products  in  short 
supply,  which  basically  affect  the  cost  of 
living  or  Industrial  production,  and  to 
authorize  such  wage  ceilings  as  are  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  necessary  price  ceil- 
ing." Mr.  Speaker,  in  simple  English 
this  means  the  President  asked  Congress 
to  give  him  dictatorial  power  over  the 
most  essential  items  of  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  Stripped  of  all  its  phrase- 
ology, it  was  a  bid  for  power  that  the 
President  had  himself  voluntarily  re- 
leased months  ago.  It  was  a  recommen- 
dation that  OPA  be  revived  or  resur- 
rected from  the  dead  and  given  new  life. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  in  his  message  the  Presi- 
dent further  said: 

I  am  well  aware  that  sonae  of  my  proposals 
are  drastic  measures. 

They  certainly  were  drastic.  Erery- 
one  knows  that  we  cannot  be  half  OPA 
and  half  not  OPh.    The  program  is  de- 


signed after  the  New  Deal  scheme  of 
planned  economy,  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  repudiated  by  the  American 
people.  We  all  can  recall  the  regimoi- 
tation  and  dictatorial  powers  of  the 
executive  department  during  the  OPA 
days.  The  enforconent,  regulations, 
and  practices  under  the  OPA  set-up  were 
similar  to  the  Gestapo  of  the  Hitler  days 
in  Germany.  During  the  war  the  people 
tolerated  such  things,  but.  although  the 
President  has  not  issued  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  war  at  an  end.  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  these  are  peacetimes,  and 
the  people  do  not  want  a  return  to  OPA 
regimentation  and  price  controls. 

These  drastic  measures,  as  referred 
to  by  the  President,  met  with  violent  op- 
position among  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. They  know  too  well  that  they  would 
be  harassed  perhaps  worse  than  they 
were  during  the  war  years,  when  OPA 
governed  their  activities.  As  evidence  of 
the  attitude  of  the  farmers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  more  particularly  the  attitude 
of  the  farmers  with  reference  to  the  Pres- 
ident's "drastic  measures."  proposed  in 
his  message  to  Congress  last  Monday.  I 
am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  McDonald,  commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  great 
Democratic  State  of  Texas.  People  of 
Texas  and  the  other  agricultural  sections 
of  this  country  certainly  do  not  want  to 
see  Congress  reenact  price  controls  to  any 
extent,  and  especially  on  farm  commodi- 
ties and  farm  products.  Commissioner 
McDonald  apparently  felt  so  keenly  his 
responsibility  as  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  Texas,  that  he 
wired  the  President  his  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposed  "drastic  measures." 
Mr.  McDonald's  letter  to  me  follows: 

WovaMBAR  10,  1947. 
Ccmgressman  Geokcx  B.  Schwabs. 
House  Office  Buildinff. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  Congkescmam:  Perhaps  you  will  be 
Interested  in  reading  copy  of  telegram  I  sent 
President  Truman  yesterday,  giving  Texas 
farmers'  views  on  his  request  for  power  to 
estaUish  controls: 
"Bon.  Bakbt  S.  Thttman. 

"Pretident  of  the  United  States. 

"Washington.  D.  C. 

"In  reference  to  your  address  to  Congress 
asking  authority  to  fix  prices  and  wages,  may 
I  bring  the  following  to  your  attention: 

"First,  this  means  return  of  OPA.  black 
markets,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats.  This  would  mean  return 
to  conditions  which  upset  our  economy  and 
helped  bring  that  existing  scarcity  in  many 
commodities  and  goods.  It  would  eventually 
result  In  our  country  having  to  import  food. 

"Second,  despite  existing  shortages  our 
country  still  has  the  most  plentiful  supply 
of  food,  cheapest  prices,  and  best  marketing 
system  in  the  world.  This  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  foreign  nations  who  Lave  price  and 
wage  controls  are  now  asking  that  we  feed 
and  aid  them. 

"Third,  the  only  preventive  against  infla- 
tion Is  adequate  production  and  economy  In 
Government.  Therefore,  agricultural  and 
Industrial  production  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  discouraged  through  price  ceUings 

"Fourth,  our  country  has  never  been  and 
cannot  be  prosperous  with  low  prices.  Fur- 
thermore, the  national  debt  and  taxes  can- 
not be  paid  and  the  budget  can  never  be 
balanced  without  a  high  price  and  wage 
level. 

"Fifth,  the  economic  and  the  American 
way  is  equitable  adjustment  of  wages  of 
both  labor  and  white  collar  workers  to  meet 


the  coat  at  living  and  not  throngb  Oovora* 
m«nt  bureaticratic  eontrol. 

"Sixth,  we  know  a  government  does  not 
and  cannot  produce  as  this  must  be  done  by 
the  people.  Therefore,  we  must  not  swap 
our  liberty  for  Oovemment  control  vaA 
."egimentation.  It  would  be  Infinitely  bet- 
•;er  for  our  people  to  suffer  temp<xary  In- 
convenlenoe  and  privation  than  to  lose  our 
heritage  of  free  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

"Free  enterprise  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  is  functioning.  Our  farms  and 
:factones  are  producing.  Let's  don't  retxnm 
w  bureaucratic  ccxitrols  which  may  destroy 
confidence,  bring  unemployment  and  throw 
our  Nation  into  an  economic  tailspln." 
Blncerely  yours, 

J.  B.  BIcDoNAU). 
Tesat  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Apparently  the  commissioner  of  acrl- 
culture  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  not  alone 
in  his  views,  expressed  in  his  telegram  to 
tJie  President  on  this  subject,  for  I  am 
also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Math 
Dahl.  temporary  secretary  of  the  Farm 
Commissioners'  Council,  which  is  an 
orfeanization  composed  of  the  commis- 
:sioners  of  agriculture  and  other  heads  of 
agriculture  departments  of  the  several 
States  of  this  country. 

I  Quote  Mr.  Dahl's  letter: 

NovxMSEi  31. 1047. 
Hon.  OcoBcs  B.  Scbwabx. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ur.  Schwabx:  Although  the  special 
uesslon  of  Congress  has  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  many  pressing  problems  in  a  very 
limited  space  of  time,  the  Farm  Commls- 
f loner's  CouncU  sincerely  hopes  that  some 
littentioa  wlU  be  devoted  to  a  program  at 
cximbattlng  food  shortages  and  high  prices 
through  increased  agricultural  production. 

It  is  our  belief  that  only  by  greatly  ex- 
IMmding  our  output  of  food  and  fiber  can  this 
Nation  meet  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
American  farm  commodities  both  at  home 
find  ab.<-oad.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
cautiously  consider  any  program  d«>signed  to 
meet  an  immediate  problem  which  does  not 
take  into  accotmt  the  long-range  effects  it 
may  have. 

Right  now  we  are  seriously  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  nimaber  of  cattle  and  hogs 
on  the  Nation's  farms  la  constantly  declin- 
ing. This  can  only  mean  that  much  leas 
meat  will  be  available  during  1948  and  the 
lollowlng  year  and  also  that  Its  cost  wiU  be 
considerably  higher. 

High  feed  costs  have  accrelerated  the  rtin 
of  cattle  and  hogs  to  market  In  near-record 
numbers  and  at  lighter  weights,  but  this  Is 
not  the  only  factor.  The  continuous  bar- 
rage of  official  propaganda  from  Washlng- 
t-on — always  confusing  and  often  cxmfllct- 
ing — has  completely  befuddled  Amertean 
farmers  cm  the  question  of  what  Is  In  store 
for  them.  They  are  told  that  the  prices  of 
their  products  must  toe  forced  down,  even  in 
the  face  of  constantly  rising  production 
costs.  They  are  threatened  with  regtUatlon 
and  regimentation  of  their  markets.  Be- 
cause of  these  uncertainties,  they  are  de- 
creasing their  production  at  a  time  when 
they  Bhotild  be  increasing  it  to  meet  the 
heavy  foreign  and  domestic  demands. 

The  Farm  Commissioners'  Council  beUeves 
this  dangerous  trend  can  he  reversed  if  Con- 
gress will  assist  by— 

1.  Basing  the  farm-labcv  shortage  by 
tvoognlsing  that  farm  prices  must  be  main- 
tained at  levels  high  enough  to  permit  agri- 
culture to  compete  with  industry  in  the  labor 
Inarket. 

2.  Making  mcrre  farm  machinery  avallabls 
tiuroogh  encouraging  labor  and  management 
to  settle  their  differences  wlthcnit  dostng 
down  farB»-«qulpoMtit  plants. 
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als.    A  large  share  of  these  materials  was  dls- 


The  very  nature  of  a  dictatorship  demands 
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th*  farmer  thftt  be  will  not  be 
#lth  further  OoTernment  controls 
producer  or  consumer  lerel. 
hope  that  the  special  session 
will  consider  every  possible  means 
full  farm  production. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ilan  Duo. 
rsmjwrsry  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  in  receipt  of 
other  telegnuns  and  letters 
district  and  other  portions  of 
the  Middle  West,  voicing  bitter  protests 
against  tl  e  President's  drastic  measures 
and  Insist  ng  that  Congress  refuse  to  fol- 
low the  President's  recommendations 
with  refei  ence  to  price  controls.  Demo- 
crats anc  Republicans  alike.  In  over- 
whelming majority,  expressed  themselves 
freely  anc  frankly  against  such  action  by 
Congress.  The  President's  proposal  cer- 
tainly bai  Indted  turmoil  and  resent- 
ment on  I  he  part  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  His  message  has  added  to  the 
confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  farmers. 
Surely.  hi>  must  have  realized  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  have  the  in- 
terest of  he  farmers  at  heart,  will  not 
support  a  program  of  such  drastic  meaa 
arcs.  Surely,  we  all  must  realize  that 
•gricultuie  is  the  most  basic  industry  of 
our  clriliz  ition.  The  plight  of  our  farm- 
ers is  and  ilways  will  be  reflected  through 
our  ecommy.  If  the  farmers  are  suc- 
cessful, hi  ppy  and  contented,  the  rest  of 
our  citizei  is  usually  are.  But  if  the  farm- 
ers are  br  rildered  and  confused  and  their 
future  mi  de  uncertain  by  governmental 
anU  diets  torial  regimentation,  we  may 
expect  ou  whole  economy  to  be  in  a  state 
of  turmoi    and  chaos. 
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Mo  uiay.  Noventber  24.  1947 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e  ctend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
address  b '  the  Honorcble  Abs  McORicot 
Oorr,  a  I  epresentative  from  Idaho,  de- 
Svcred  ye  itcrday  at  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Clapel.  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  under 
the  auspi^s  of  the  Idaho  State  Society. 
DAR. 

We  wh6  entered  the  Eightieth  Con- 
grem  earlr  recognised  Mr.  Gorr's  lead- 
aiid  ability.  Durtes  the  first 
the  session  «•  eleeted  him 
of  the  Eightieth  Club,  which 
inctudes  the  74  Republican  Members  who 
Congress  this  year.  His  suboe- 
MT  rices  in  this  body  have  amplj 
iosttfled  ( ur  expectations. 

The  sp«  ech  which  he  delivered  yester- 
day is  a  fcjrthrlght  sUtemtnl.  It  is  time- 
it  applies  the  kmens  of  the 
past  to  ttale  problems  which  we  are  today 
eonfroDtti  m  oa  this  floor.  It  is  the  creed 
of  a  soldi  r  and  a  dttmn.  I  felt  that  it 
ibould  be  Inserted  In  this  Rscoaa: 

nisa 
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prlTtlage  to  have  this  opper- 
to  you  today  a^  thli.  the 
A»n»i«^  Idaho  State  Sxinday 


St  Valley  Forge.  It  la  particularly  fitting  that 
this  beautlfiU  religious  eenrlce  should  be  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Idaho  State  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolti- 
tton.  and  that  the  Iccal  sponsor  Is  Amerlcaa 
Legion.  Post  386.  an  organization  In  which  I 
am  happy  to  claim  membership  since  shortly 
after  the  First  World  War.  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  sUtely  service  and  by  this 
lovely  memorial  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
noble  Father  of  Our  County.  But  more  than 
that.  I  am  awed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
historic  surroundings,  so  rich  m  tradition 
and  steeped  In  memories  of  the  unselfish 
patriots  who  suffered  In  their  frigid  quarters 
here  the  rigors  of  the  winter  of  1777.  This 
Is  my  first  visit  to  Valley  Forge,  and  I  am 
deeply  conscious  that  I  have  walked  on 
hallowed  groxmd. 

The  State  of  Idaho,  which  I  represent, 
played  no  part  In  the  American  Rerolutlon. 
It  was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  untU  July 
3.  1890.  President  Harrison  s'gned  the  bill 
by  which  Idaho  became  the  forty-third  Statp. 
and  only  5  States  are  younger.  Of  our  48 
States.  Idaho  is  among  the  largest  In  area, 
being  twelfth  In  size.  With  Wcsblngton  and 
Oregon,  it  is  one  of  the  proud  trio  composing 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  whUe  It  has  many 
high  mountains,  it  is  actually  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  lias  wast  of  the  nuiln  chain  of 
the  Rockies. 

While  the  patriot  army  fotight  Its  grim 
struggle  that  winter  here,  against  hurger. 
cold,  frtutration.  and  despair,  the  area  that 
was  to  b^xime  the  State  of  Idaho  lay  undla- 
turbcd.  sparsely  pc<^led  only  by  the  Nea 
Perces,  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  the  Blacklect,  and 
SDUkller  Idaho  tribes  oi  our  American  Indiana. 
It  was  a  part  of  an  Ulimltable  wilderness, 
unknown  and  unexplored.  Its  snowy  pe^lc^a. 
Its  high.  rich,  mountain  volleys,  its  tumM:ng 
streams  and  clear  mountain  lakej  cc.iocd 
only  to  the  lordly  biigllng  of  the  elic  and 
other  voices  of  the  deep  forest.  Fortunately, 
In  this  bustling,  present-dsy  world,  much 
that  primitive  beauty  stUl  remains.  In  apU 
of  the  great  productive  Irrigated  farml 
areas  of  ths  southern  plains  of  the  State. 
Its  ayncs.  its  Itmiber  mills,  and  broad  whs 
fields  in  the  northern  panhandle  srea.  there 
still  remains  the  largest  stand  of  precious 
white  pine  timber  in  the  world.  While  pave- 
ments of  many  a  busy  street  feel  the  quick 
step  of  the  worker,  off  on  his  morning  Jour- 
ney to  ofllce  or  factory,  or  screech  to  tl 
skidding  tire  of  a  bus.  It  la  still  a  new  cci 
try.  and  the  pioneer  tradition,  only  ti 
generations  removed.  Is  still  fresh  and  stroi 

But   we   posaesa   a   strong   link    with    the' 
founders  of  the  American  Republic.     Pre 
dent  Jefferson,  who  had  played  so  msjor 
part  in  making  articulate  the  basic  longii 
and  principles  in  every  patriot's  breast, 
the  year  ISM  dlspatebad  Meriwether  Leu 
snd  William  Ctark  to  seek  the  Pacific 
These  two  young  Army  captains  were  b^t 
much  too  young  to  hare  served  in  the  War 
the  Revolution.     The  great  uncle  and  fc 
father  of  Meriwether  Lewis  was  a  brother- 
law  of  George  Wsahlngton.  an  outstandl 
patriot  and  munitions  maker  of  Fredericks-' 
burg,  Va.    Lewis  met  Clark  while  fighting  the 
Indians  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  'n 
conquest  of  the  then  Northwest,  while  under. 
the  eommsnd  of  Mad  Anthony  Wsyne. 
of    Waahlngton's    brigade    commanders 
Valley  Forge.    WUllam  Clark,  of  pioneer  Vir- 
ginia stack,  had  three  older  brothers  In 
MevetaMoa.  one  captured  st  the  battle 
Oermantown  and  who  dlad  as  a  result, 
another  was  Oen.  O3org«  Bogcrs  Clark, 
conqueror  of  Klssksskla  and  VlaesHMi. 

The  )oumal  of  the  expedition  led  by 
two  Intrepid  men  clearly  descrllMs  the  cot 
try  through  which  they  passed,  their  ti 
mMOga  Idaho,  and  tha  entbralltng  incident 
of  their  trip  and  their  rstani  are  thus 
■arvetf.     l^slr   guide   throagh    MalM 
Sacajawea.  who  was  bom  in  the  Lehml  Vi 
ley  In  Idaho,  and  whose  father  was  a 


ras  a  brave,  gentle, 
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als.    A  large  share  of  these  materials  was  dis- 
patched In  countless  boatloads  to  this  ally. 

Karly  in  the  spring  of  1943.  while  a  mem- 
ber of  our  armed  forces  In  the  Middle  East, 
I  stood  In  our  airplane  assembly  plant  in 
the  stewing  heat  of  Abadan,  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  saw  Its  vast  produc- 
tion. At  windswept  Ahwaz,  I  watched  the 
long,  loaded,  lend-lease  trains  chugging 
northward,  through  that  central  Persian  rail- 
road center.  From  a  plane.  I  watched  the 
truck  processions  winding  their  way  along 
the  mountain  defiles  to  Teheran,  to  go  from 
there  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  All  this  was  but 
a  part  of  our  aid.  The  government  to  whom 
tlUs  was  so  freely  given  deliberately  con- 
cealed our  help  from  its  people,  because  this 
fraud  would  best  suit  Its  ends.  The  Rus- 
sian high  command  would  permit  no  gen- 
erous feeling  to  be  raised  toward  a  country 
which  could  produce  so  Tsst  an  array  of 
material  by  private  enterprise.  The  Inner 
party  circle  reasoned  that  questions  might  be 
asked  by  the  army  private  or  the  man  on 
the  street  as  to  how  such  profusion  could  be 
pcF,slble  In  America  where  there  existed  pri- 
vate capital. 

Each  one  of  you  knows  how  the  American 
military  and  naval  effort  was  minimized  or 
left  unmentioned  The  ordinary  Russian 
citizen  outside  the  Inner  high  party  coun- 
cils knew  nothing  of  our  army's  halt  before 
Berlin,  to  give  the  advancing  forces  of  our 
eastern  ally  the  honor  and  gratification  of 
entering  the  city  in  triumph  According  to 
the  Kremlin,  It  was  the  formal  Soviet  entry 
Into  the  war  against  Japan,  the  cnimbling 
of  the  Japanese  land  forces  before  the  all- 
conquering  Red  Siberian  Army  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
surrender  formalized  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

We  can  pass  over  the  Ingratitude.  We 
have  almost  become  accustcpied  to  that. 
The  studied  effort  to  wreck  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations,  upon  which  all  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world  had  put  such  hope, 
Is  Infinitely  of  more  consequence.  We  hsve 
seen  our  motives  misrepresented  and  dis- 
torted, our  leaders  villlfied,  and  our  Nation 
painted  as  a  greedy,  self-seeking  giant.  Intent 
on  domination  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Each  concession  that  we  made  at  the  confer- 
ences immediately  preoedlng  and  following 
the  surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan  only 
Increased  the  denumds  upon  us.  Of  course, 
we  should  have  been  lees  gullible.  True,  we 
should  not  have  been  taken  In  so  easily.  We 
could  have  had  a  definite  understanding 
when  Rtjssla's  back  was  to  the  wall.  But  It 
was  not  the  first  time  thst  we  sought  no 
material  benefit,  nor  failed  to  name  a  price 
for  what  we  freely  gave. 

Then,  long  after  the  selfish  alms  ot  the 
Soviet  were  clesrly  unmasked— nay,  brazenly 
and  openly  exposed — we  took  a  firmer  stand. 
We  have  taken  our  sUnd  against  a  tyranny 
eqaally  as  menacing  to  the  vrorld  as  the  Axis 
regimes  so  lately  overthrown.  Voices  have 
been  raised  In  this  country,  urging  that  we 
make  further  concessions,  thst  we  return  to 
conciliation  at  any  cost.  We  cannot  tem- 
pcH'lze.  we  cannot  concede,  we  cannot  dis- 
avow principles  before  any  government  which 
rejecto  sll  reason.  We  deal  with  leaders  who 
pretend  to  their  people  that  a  military  at- 
tack by  tis  upon  them  is  Inevitable.  We 
cannot  reason,  we  cannot  cooperate,  with 
such  a  group.  There  Is  no  middle  ground 
when  complete  repudiation  ot  our  Bill  of 
Blghtt  >i  alone  acceptable.  They  aay  that  otir 
syetam  and  their  syetoss  cannot  continue  to 
exist  in  the  same  world.  We  remember  here 
at  Valley  Forge  that  men  died  because  they 
believed  In  human  liberty.  And  we  also 
remember  here  thst  men  came  to  Penneyl- 
vanla  to  escspe  tjrranny. 

To  those  deluded  enough  to  eounsd  sub- 
mtaslon.  I  repeat  the  words  of  Hiram  Mann: 

'TIo  man  escapes  when  freedom  falJa. 
The  best  men  rot  In  filthy  Jails; 
And  they  who  cried,  'Appease,  appease.* 
Are  hanged  by  men  they  tried  to  please," 


The  very  nature  of  a  dictatorship  demands 
a  continuing  strtiggle  to  bring  other  nations 
Into  submission.  I  can  see  no  other  course 
if  we  have  faith  lu  our  principles,  than  that 
we  should  stand  by  them  steadfastly  and  be 
fully  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  If  st- 
tacked.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  help  thoee  nations  who  need  our  aid 
and  are  willing  to  exercise  some  self-help. 
It  Is  an  old,  old  struggle. 

Patrick  Henry  voiced  In  a  church  his  de- 
fiance of  a  foreign  force  which  sought  to 
subjugate  freemen.  Unpleasant  as  the 
thought  may  be.  I  find  no  Incongruity  In 
counseling.  In  this  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
iK>ble  Washington,  steadfastness,  patience, 
and  preparation  to  defend  ourselves,  should 
that  unwelcome  necessity  present  itself. 
Since  nil  our  altruistic  actions  and  all  our 
attempts  to  promote  a  freer  world  have 
aroused  only  hostility,  we  must  hold  to  the 
course  of  firm  determination  In  the  right. 
In  every  citizen's  heart  Is  the  grim  spectre 
of  a  possible  armed  conflict  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. That  attack  need  never  come.  We 
shall  never  be  the  aggressor  Dictators  do 
not  start  wars  unless  convinced  they  can  win. 
We  speculate  with  horror  upon  what  might 
be  the  situation  In  the  world  today  had  the 
first  atomic  bomb  been  produced  by  the 
Soviet. 

After  all  our  confident  predictions  of 
world  unity  of  a  few  years  ago,  what  hope 
can  I  hold  out  for  the  future?  Dismal  as 
the  prospect  seems,  there  Is  still  a  factor 
which  holds  real  promise. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  instinct  for 
Individual  freedom,  for  personal  liberty  Is 
Innate  In  every  member  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. We  know  that  there  are  four  impulses 
common  to  all  mankind,  no  matter  what  his 
stste  of  civilization  may  be — first,  man  must 
sstisfy  his  hunger;  second,  he  is  determined 
to  perpetuate  his  own  kind;  third,  he  recog- 
nizes a  God  or  supreme  being:  and  fourth, 
man  has  an  Innate  yearning  for  Individual 
liberty.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  mislead, 
restrict,  regiment,  and  extinguish  personal 
liberty,  no  matter  how  great  the  tyranny, 
this  yearning  is  bound  to  find  Its  outlet. 
No  chain  can  bind,  no  prison  can  confine,  no 
slavery  subdue  this  Innate  urge,  natural  to 
the  human  breast  as  Is  Its  measured  heart- 
beat. No  matter  how  complete  seemed  to 
be  the  subjugation  under  which  men  have 
been  ground  down,  they  have  risen  In  free- 
dom. However  far  distant  the  day.  perhaps 
In  the  limitless  sweep  of  Siberia,  a  leader 
shall  rise  who  will  kindle  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Surely  In  this  modem  world,  millions 
of  the  human  family  cannot  be  kept  Indefi- 
nitely In  mental  or  physical  bondage.  Mu- 
catlon  Is  a  potent  force  to  promote  desire 
lor  human  rights.  The  world  does  move  for- 
ward. It  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of 
the  crisis  which  now  seems  almost  to  over- 
whelm us.  If  we  did  not  believe  this,  we 
could  not  reverently  and  in  perfect  trust 
raise  here  at  Valley  Forge  our  voice  and 
spirit  In  words  of  supplication  and  of  praise. 
That  trust  has  sustained  Americans  In  other 
times.    It  will  sustain  us  now. 

One  himdred  and  seventy  years  ago,  as  a 
few  dim  lights  glimmered  through  the  dark- 
ness, some  ragged  sentinel,  whose  name  has 
long  since  been  forgotten,  walked  his  lonely 
post.  His  weary  feet  cnmched  the  snow 
along  an  earthwork  which  stretched  on 
yonder  hill.  His  then  unheralded  task  was 
to  keep  watch  for  liberty.  Cozy,  warm,  and 
weU  fed,  the  British  Army  rested  in  com- 
fort in  Philadelphia.  No  enemy  dlstiu-bed 
that  ragged  sentinel,  but  vlgUantly  he  peered 
Into  the  Intervening  darkness,  ready  to  pro- 
tect his  comrades  from  sudden  attack.  So 
may  eftch  one  of  us  In  anc  i-r  day,  faced 
with  another  danger,  strong  i  the  faith 
of  the  brave  Americans  whose  memory  we 
..  cherish,  keep  now  our  own  watch  for  liberty. 
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or  wrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  November  22. 
1947; 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  ray 
congressloiuU  district,  some  men  I  have 
known  In  Congress  used  to  get  hysterical 
and  frightened  when  they  were  attacked  vi- 
ciously by  btg-ahot  labor  barons  and  agi- 
tators. 

One  man  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  aald  to 
me  one  day.  "I  never  answer  my  sttackers. 
I  never  psy  any  attention  to  them;  I  simply 
turn  my  other  cheek." 

"Brother,"  I  answered.  "If  I  did  that  back 
home  In  the  Triple  Cities,  the  racket  boys 
would  slap  me  around  so  much  that  my 
cheeks  would  not  only  be  red.  they'd  be 
swollen." 

"But  what  can  I  do."  my  friend  waUed. 
"they'll  organise  meetings  against  me. 
They'll  smear  me  worse  than  ever." 

"Fight  them  back, "  I  advised.  Fight  them 
until  they  stop  their  lying  about  you." 

"Look  at  my  caae."  I  continued,  '^there  are 
300,000  of  the  finest  patriotic  Americans  in 
the  country  who  Uve  In  my  district.  But 
there  is  also  a  noisy,  lousy,  vicious  handful 
of  troublemakers  who  work  like  beavers,  day 
and  night,  trying  to  turn  the  great  majority 
against  their  Congressman." 

If  I  laid  down  an  instant,  if  I  did  not 
remsln  on  guard  eternally,  these  large  mice 
would  gnaw  the  bonds  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  have 
shown  for  me  in  the  past  eight  elections. 

While  I  am  In  Washington,  thus  saase 
enlarged  mice  do  a  lot  of  playing  at  hotne. 
It  takes  all  the  vigilance  and  alacrity  a  man 
can  possibly  command  to  keep  them  In  their 
holes. 

Last  week  the  editor  of  a  labor  weekly  con- 
tinued his  harrangue  about  my  vote  for  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  so  doing,  he  Is  harp- 
ing on  a  wornout  theme  and  is  decidedly  out 
of  step  with  the  PAC.  with  whom  he  and 
his  pals  are  anxious  to  get  together  In  order 
to  lick  me. 

The  PAC  seems  to  have  f<vgotten  all  about 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  because  they  know  to 
holler  about  it  sotmds  like  su  much  sour 
grapes.  It's  the  law  of  the  land,  boys,  and 
It's  going  to  stick.  Although,  I've  heard  you 
big  shots  gripe  and  gripe  about  how  this 
bill  hurts  you,  not  one  real  laboring  man 
has  written  me  expressing  any  oonoem 
about  it. 

Not  one  working  man  or  woman  has  told 
me  that  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  has  caused 
working  hours  to  be  lengthened,  wages  to  be 
cut,  or  working  conditions  made  wcMae. 

The  truth  is  their  toes  havent  been 
stepped  on  and  they  know  It.  Congrew  was 
only  after  the  racketeers.  The  patriotic 
tinlon  member  Is  not  In  that  categc^. 

So  PAC  and  the  A.  F.  at  L.,  for  that  matter, 
in  other  congressional  districts  are  now  con- 
centrating ou  more  Important  Issues.  They 
know  they  can't  get  anybody  excited  over 
something  that  hasn't  hurt  them  and  they 
are  sure  they  can't  make  political  capital 
imless  they  have  an  Issue. 

I  want  to  ask  our  friend,  the  editor,  then. 
why  keep  whistling  in  the  wind  when  the 
rest  of  organized  labor  everywhere  else  is  now 
soft-peddling  criticism  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 
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tto*  ttith  of  Daniel,  or  tb« 
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dletrict  would  rwat  my  trylaf 
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boys  Just   want  to  start  something.     Well. 
taring  tbei  a  on.     They've  got  to  have  an  laaue 
and  every  lanue  they've  grabbed  thus  far  haa 
been  a  hi  >t  potato  they  cottldnt  handle. 
The  trouble  with   them  ta,   they  want  to 
penonalltles     They  want  you  to 
man  you  elected  ]uat  because  thsy 
are  sore  1 1  him  and  ars  carrying  tits  »-7«ar- 
old  gniilik 
Tou  aa  1 1  arent  Intarestsd  tn  their  grudgee. 
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November  24.  IU7 

ICr.  BIlADLEY.  Mr.  SpMker.  durtng 
Um  hMliigs  which  batt  bdcn  held  on 
bills  wl^ch  wotild  provide  an  organic  act 
of  Guam  the  question 
has  hrint  raltiwl  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
people  0  that  island  desire  to  have  their 
govemn  ent  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of   ihe  Navy  Department. 

Tbe  C  uam  Congress,  on  July  5.  1947. 
•dopted  a  resolution  which  sets  forth 
the  desi  e  of  the  people  -That  the  Nary 
Departs  lent  retain  control  and  adminis- 


tration of  the  government  of  Guam.* 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whsreas  the  people  at  Guam  throogh 
oOklal  and  duly  elected  repreeentaUvea, 
Guam  Congreae.  are  eognlaaat  sad 
atlve  of  the  Navy  Department'a 
of  the  Hopklna'  Ck)msalttee  report  regar 
Guam's  need  of  becoming  permanently 
ated  with  the  mother  country  by  accc»'dl 
Its  InbabltanU  with  American  cltlaanablp  i 
providing  also,  ita  psople  with  clvU  rlghU 
the  enactment  of  an  organic  law;  and 

Whereaa  the  Navy  Department,  tbrc 
out  the  40  years  of  admin  Utratlon  of 
Island  of  Guam  has  enjoyed  the  full 
Adence    and    frtsndrtitp    of    the    people 
Guam;  and 

Whereaa  the  report  that  the  Navy 
■sent  In  harmony  with  other  Def 
of  tbs  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
oAdally  gone  on  record  as  endonlag  .ad 
proving  the  Hopkins'  Committee  report 
haa  strengthened   the  frtendahlp.  good 
and  coaAdiace  which  the  people  of 
haa  coailrtMMly  held  and  malntalaad 
It  of  the. Navy:  and 
the  duly  elected  repreeentat 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  the  Guam 
have  always  maintained  that  the  Navy 
partment  la  deeervtng  of  eoounendatlon 
Its  slneero  totereet  and  edorte  for  the  bet* 
ment  Mid  ■■Mral  welters  of  the  people 
Guam.     The  people's  long  and  Intimate 
soclatlon  as  well  as  the  protection  affo 
them  during  the  40  years  of  Naval  adml 
tratlon  would  surely  be  of  sufllclent 
for  anyone  to  recognise,  deaplte  the  orerri  le' 
extension   and   recognition   of   the   people  i 
falthrulneaa  and  dealre  to  become  a 
ponent  part  of  the  American  Republic; 
Whereaa  the  people  of  Guam  through 
oAclal    reprewentatlves.    having    thoroi 
famlllartasd  themsslves  with  that  part  of 
Hopkins'   Committee   Report    recommen<S 
Immediate  granting  of  United  Statee  cltt 
ship,  an  ensctment  of  an  organic  act 
Guam   and   a   civil   government   for   Q\ 
fully  reeognlaed  and  concurs  with  that 
mlttes.  for  which  the  people  of  Guam 
stood  tbs  Mavy  Dspartiasat   has   fully 
dorsed  and  approved,  that  the  Navy 
ment  which  bad  a  compleu  underst 
of   the   people's   conditions   and 
broi^tht  about  by  the  cSecta  of  the  last 
war.  through  the  long  years  of 
laUBMnitloa  of  the 
U  «f  On—  Is  aof  mHj 

OMBt  et  Cmm  bat  also  to  la  a  better 
tloothaasny( 

•tates  to  ittlBlslsf  Oaeai  hy  sWtae  of 

«f  OM 

lOfi 


WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY  Zl 


w  It 

>y  taf%  hmme  of  eonfrtu 
9/  esseiiWy  amd  Ihe  homm  of 
m  fatmt  tmato*  asseasMsd.  That  hi  th4 
flf  prsssat  eeoao«U«  eeadltlow  aa  the 
by  rsMons  of  the  eeoadaHe  pUfbt 
people  of  Guam  to  adjuM  their 
to 
be  la  a  poiltloi 
with  the  outside  world  not  eftrted  by 
brought  about  by  the 
the  President  of  the  UaMed  tutee 
the  Congreee  of  the  United  Males  thst 
Navy  Department  retain  control  and 
letratlon  of  the  govemanmat  of  CKuun.  If 
when  the  bUli  In  flwigfs  of  the  Ui 
Ststee.  granting  American  dtlBMahtp  to 
people  of  Guiim  and  the  eaae4aMBt  of 
orgaale  act  fcr  Guam  are  approve!  by 
United  States  Lsglslsture.  until  such  time 
Guam  and  her  people  are  fully  rebabilltat 
and  the  economy  of  the  Island  ta  fully 
covered  and  until  the  people  of  Guam  throi 
their  duly  elected  repreeenUtiTcs  dectde 


of  the  United 
date  political  des- 
pie  in  accordance 
Hopkins'  Commit* 
transference  of  the 
from  one  Govem- 
yy*-  It  further 
rt       r  of  Guam,  the 
>  United  States. 
..1  resolution  via 
lth«  President  of  the 
li^yeas  of  the  United 
i\      .Is  resolution  be 
.ent.  Department 
nent.  Labor  Depart- 
ment agencies  con- 

jjuly  In  the  year  of 

B.  T.  Calvo. 
i»  o/  f  Ine/eaa. 
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talking  about  Com- 

I  but  they  don't  aeem 

about  them  than 

makea  a  lot  of  100- 

belleve  tn  quick  ac- 

eomfortlog  to  the 

complicated  than 
About  the  keeneat 
»n  appeared  recently 
Tar  Heel,  an  article 
Dilemma "   by   BUI 
It  la  the  Ihilventty 

^t}  What  esa  W9 

I?    (31  What 

it  aad  it) 


Ho  t  is:  The 


flet  of  the 

Mid  the  real 

H.   The 

Of  tiM 

of 
lecally  prohibited 
*^^rti  t  nstars  as  to 
>i     ''ing  acts: 

■he  overthrow  of 
leaee:  <)i  an  in- 
,  advocation  of  chang- 
>me  unlawful  means; 
rocatlon  of  the  com- 
k)  an  Intimidation  of 
Impending  Judicial 
aid  to  the  enemlee  of 
f)  a  revealing  of  tov- 
erson  or  government 
|of  the  United  States 
The  reader  should 
le  today  may  be  pun- 
r  the  press,  pro- 
•  blUhed  that  hto 
utea  one  of  these 
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Can  actlvltlee  of  Communists  be  made  il- 
legal without  Infringing  on  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
so  on?  The  answer  sppears  to  be  '^res.'*  tf 
ths  sctlvltics  are  those  mentioned  above; 
•Ho," 

pertinent  question  Is 
can  assume  that  proof  of 
la  ths  OoBimunist  Party  Is  equivalent  to 
proof  that  the  member  advocatea  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
violence.  Lower  cotn^  differ,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  says  Crisp, 
has  indicated  that  tt  thinks  not. 

Crlap  concliMlea  that  It  would  tie  better  to 
listen  to  Communist  lies  than  to  so  abuse 
eaaatttntlonal  sefeguarda  that  no  one  could 
he  sare  of  proclaiming  the  ahaple  tntth  with 
taapvnlty.  and  that  In  the  last  analyrts  the 
antidote  for  communtan  Is  not  suppressive 
legtslstlon  which  tries  to  abcdlsh  an  Idea  by 
making  Its   sdvocacy   lUagal. 

fills  point  of  view,  of  cotme.  Is  in  aooord 
with  our  traditions.  Under  our  system  a  man 
can  tie  punched  for  what  he  does,  not  for 
what  he  thinks  This  system  has  worked  too 
well  so  far  to  be  discarded  In  haste.  Of 
course.  If  Communists  commit  Illegal  acu 
they  should  l>e  punished  as  other  criminals 
are.  But  we  cannot  make  mental  conviction 
equivalent  to  Judicial  conviction  without 
bidding  the  BUI  of  Rlghta  a  long  farewell. 


FacU  About  die  Hawkcye  SUtc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  State  of  Iowa  is  first  or  close  to 
first  in  so  many  achievements  such  as 
corn-fed  cattle,  poultry  and  eggs.  com. 
bogs,  as  well  as  being  the  State  with  the 
leaat  amount  of  illiteracy  and  the  fewest 
foreign -bom  citizens,  that  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  our  State  has  achieved 
fredtACM  In  many  other  retpeeu.  Un* 
der  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
■Afka.  I  m^amia  the  foUoanng  edttortel 
by  Mr.  Wtll  D  Alldiidv  of  the  Charlton 
<lo«rai  Leader  of  Novwiher  It  In  wMeh 
he  calls  atunrtlon  to  ft  number  of  other 
'HrfU "  for  Uw  Hdwkdyc  BiaU: 
rscn  MMW  nm  tuwiuft  mmn 

Iowa  Is  m  fadlaa  word  meaaiaf  ''RUs  is 
or  "Beautiful  laad." 
raafcs  first  in  the  pereenugs  of  farai' 
en  owning  sutoaMhiles  and  fourth  In  paved 
road  nUleage. 

Iowa,  eagsedsd  only  by  Tesas,  lUlnols,  and 
PMaaylvanla.  ranks  fourth  in  raUroad  mils- 
age. 

Iowa  baa  eiOjOOO  telephonea. 

Iowa  haa  more  froasn-food  lockers  than 
any  other  State. 

Iowa  haa  more  than  9.641  mllca  of  primary 
and  •2.021  mUes  of  secondary  roads. 
315  public  llbrarlea. 

Iowa  has  43  daUy  newspapers  and  439  week- 
ly pubUcaUons. 

Iowa  has  28  commercial  and  4  noncom- 
mercial radio  BtaUons. 

Iowa's  701324  famlUea  own  621.071  auto- 
mobUea.  671.000  radios.  580.000  rceldence 
phonea  and  have  612.706  electricity-equipped 


In  1946  Iowa's  Income  from  furs  exceeded 
Alsaks'a  fur  Income  by  more  than  a  million 
dollars. 


Iowa  has  4.000  churches  and  2.500  min- 
isters and  priests. 

Iowa  has  the  largest  legitimate  theater  in 
the  world. 

Iowa  had  the  first  municipal  golf  course 
in  the  world. 


Use  ef  Sarplas  Fea4s 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  MOBTH  DAKora 

nf  THE  HOVSB  OF  RBPREUBN'IATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  It  is  very  important  when  consid- 
ering the  over-all  problem  of  relief  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
posal of  surplus  foodstufTs  handled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Congress 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  place  these  foodstuffs  in  relief 
channels  before  there  is  waste  or  spoilage. 

We  all  sadly  recall  the  unfortunate 
burning  of  potatoes  with  kerosene  last 
spring.  If  these  potatoes  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully shipped  immediately  before 
they  spoil,  then  most  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibilities 
of  dehydration. 

Similarly,  poultry  should  be  exported 
before  It  reaches  a  "subnormal"  quality. 

Today.  I  am  told  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  OCC  has  purchased 
28.000.000  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs  and 
61.000.000  pounds  of  frosen  eggs,  but 
these  have  not  been  sold  in  export  as  all 
bids  have  been  below  what  the  Depart- 
ment feels  is  a  fair  price  for  these  eggs. 
When  we  are  facing  food  shortages  over 
the  world.  I  feel  we  should  f&nd  some 
method  of  putting  these  eggs  on  the  list 
of  foodstuffs  for  relief. 

In  all  cases,  we  should  provide  some 
method  whereby  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  and  trtO  dispose  of  sur- 
plus food  during  this  period  (rf  world  lood 
crisis. 

I  have  recently  received  a  leMdf  tnm 
the  KevcrcDd  Oeorfe  O.  Pnrfsb,  Mate 
director  or  tha  UnMdd  TamperanM  MovC' 
ment  of  North  Dakota.  I  indudc  berC' 
with  his  leitdr; 

OrnnaTntMuacs 


fmrgo.  n.  Dak^  Movember  It.  t947. 
ttnoammm, 
WatMngUm,  D.  C. 

Daas  flMBwa:  Uks  aU  Interested  persons.  1 
hsvs  been  keeping  doss  track  of  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  European  nations  and  esrtalnly 
I  would  be  very  tmehrlsttan  Indssd  If  I  wsre 
not  In  favor  of  doing  all  we  can  within  roaaon 
to  help.  I  think  you  mtMt  know  that  I  am 
as  much  oppoeed  to  the  advance  of  anything 
that  looks  like  communism  as  any  good 
American  can  possibly  be.  However,  we  have 
Christian  ideals  that  would  make  ua  go  to 
the  rescue  anyway. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  Is  thst  I  have 
noticsd  by  recent  reports  that  wc  have  pos- 
sibly millions  of  dosens  of  eggs  In  cold  stor- 
age and  likely  millions  of  pounds  of  poultry 
In  the  same  type  of  storage  and  I  do  think 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  see  to  It 
that  these  food  Items  sre  moved  out  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  Europe  rather  than  to  remain 
in  cold  storage  in  this  country  so  long  that 


they  win  finally  be  dumped  in  the  ocean  or 
In  some  river,  or  kerosene  poured  over  them 
and  thus  dcetroy  them  by  fire. 

The  American  public  Is  fed  iq)  on  the  Idea 
of  destroying  foodstuffs  or  permitting  them 
to  remain  In  storage  so  long  that  they  have 
to  be  destroyed.  I  am  very  sure  that  you 
sgree  with  me  on  this  point  and  I  think, 
without  a  doubt,  this  altuatlon  should  be 
aired  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  try  to  faros 
ths  admlnlatratlon  Into  ualng  thass  food 
supplies.  As  you  know,  we  live  la  a  atate 
that  grows  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  If  potatoss 
can  be  kept  In  a  warehouse  aU  winter  with- 
out much  spoilage,  surely  potatoea  can  be 
shipped  overseas  to  help  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry. And  how  much  better  this  would  be 
than  to  pour  kcroeene  cm  them  as  has  bsen 
done  in  the  past  and  have  ton  after  ton  of 
good  foodstuCs  daslioysd  m  this  fashion.  If 
It  is  not  prscUcal  to  ship  potatoes  m  the  rsw 
It  is  practical  to  ahtp  them  after  they  have 
been  dehydrated. 

As  a  minister  of  the  goepel  I  certainly  wlah 
to  lift  my  voice  against  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  that  might  be  used  for  the 
hungry  people.  I  am  certain  ttiat  America 
cannot  expect  the  good  God  of  Bcaven  to 
smile  upon  her  while  we  continue  to  use 
methods  of  this  kind.  I  have  Just  been  cov- 
ertng  a  release  to  the  prces  by  one  o<  our 
Congressmen  and  it  has  brought  thla  matter 
to  my  atwentlon.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
count  on  you  to  do  everything  in  yoxnr  power 
to  check  the  terrible  waste  that  has  iwen 
taking  place  under  the  former  admlnlstra- 
ticm  and  possibly  will  continue  to  take  plaee 
under  the  present  admlnletmtlon  unless 
someone  raises  the  roof. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ocoaez  O.  Pi 


Frccdoai  Train 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

OV  mW  VOBK 

Uf  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEirrATnnB 
Monday.  November  24,  1947 

MrRCEDofNewTork.  Ifr.flpeaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CcmmMtmomu.  Racoaa,  I  wish  io  Insert 
two  letters,  which  an^earad  in  the  Ifa- 
vamber  If  edition  of  the  Boffalo  VMOiaf 
Mews,  and  irhtch  relate  to  an  Jwrtdint 
in  connection  trlth  the  ^eedom  Train; 
tsas  Tvama  wse  wsioosiaa,  acw  «ov  urns 


eum  vMted  tlM  freedeai  Tnm 
we  watted  to  Itae  fm 
everyooe  else.  We  dldot 
knew  that  K  was  a  great  honor  to  be  aMe 
to  see  ear  original  deeuoMnls  of  freodoai 
While  we  were  there  Miss  Lena  Toraer  sr- 
rlved  and  was  galianUy  twhersd  throagh 
the  train  with  onieb  ado  whils  everfsae 
tim  wss  stoppsd. 

A  little  later  a  tall  man  spgeared  with  a 
UtUs  boy  on  his  shoulder  This  boy  hsd 
brsces  on  both  legs.  The  man  appraached 
one  of  the  guarda  and  aaked  If  they  might 
see  the  train  right  away,  but  they  were 
denied  sdmlttance.  They  turned  away,  a 
very  dejected  pair. 

We  think  that  this  was  a  very  poor  tlga 
of  democracy  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Preedcxn  Train  stood.  This  little  boy  coold 
not  see  the  documents  of  bis  forefathers  Just 
because  he  was  not  able  and  because  he  was 
not  a  great  celebrity. 

EiaANoa  Woco. 
Comnx  Wood. 

KSNMOBB.  If.   T. 
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tcHooLmrt  TSLLB  »tMa*B  vtomx 


Oar  ^aas  «m  fortunau  enoofh  to  m«  th« 

Ttmln.     WbUe  w«  wer«  tberc  Laxi* 

tlM  nilctoli  Moppwl  evwy- 

goliiff  In  and  tot  Lanm  TuriMr 

by  herself     A  man  with 

on   his   ihoukUra   Mked   If   tiMf 

able  to  go  Into  the  train  without 

lo  wait  In  line. 

•aid  no.     What  a  treaaured  memory 
boy  might  haTe  had. 

Bic*aso  Soonsio. 
ToMAhrAjfiu.  N.  T. 


bjy 


Pvultri  aa^  the  Sicafall  and  UFollcttc- 
Taft  AaeodnienU 


9XTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoNBiM 
Df  Tin  ROU8X  OP  RXPRSSSirTA'nvai 

tonday.  Sovember  24,  1947 
Mr.    MURRAY    of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 


r.  Congress  passed  the  Steacall 
MBCnc  ment  to  the  Price  Control  Act.  and 

Li  Pollette-Taf t  amendment  to  the 
ConunxUty  Credit  Corporation  Exten- 

A  t  of  1M4.  Ninety  percent  of  par- 
ity wa:  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  to  cer- 
tain producers.  The  poultry  producer 
was  oc  e  of  them.  I  thought  that  the  ad- 
«tlon  would  follow  the  provisions 
of  Um  Blaagail  amendment  after  the  La 
PbllcU  HTaft  amendment  was  passed  dl- 
rectlnf  the  administration  to  follow  It. 
taM^knt  atcagall  amendment  was  not 


.  In  the  winter  of  1943-44  on  eggs; 

.  in  the  winter  of  1943-44  on  hogs; 

in  the  spring  of   1946  on  milk; 

this  very  hour  and  minute  on 


Firs 
seconc 
third 
fourth 
poultry 

Plrs  .  we  had  the  $300.000 -a -year  pres- 
ident c  f  a  foreign  vegetable  oil  soap  com- 
pany. Mr.  Charles  Luckman.  projected 
into  til  e  food  program.  While  soap  went 
up.  ch.  ckens  went  down  in  price.  Then 
under  late  of  November  10, 1947.  the  De- 
partmrnt  of  Agriculture  announced  ita 
purch£se  program,  which  Is  in  part  as 
follow^ 

Cents  per 
pound 
Fowl,  producer  prices  (over  4*^  pounds 

live  weight) 30  00 

Grade  ii  fowl  (New  TotK  style  dreased 

welgt  Ing  ov«r  48  pounda  net  per  box 


of  la 


cents 

a. 
ciotoptr 


nentc 
report 
pag«5 
27.2 
then. 
24.48 
Mr. 
wrong 
prografi 
klUer 

Department 
dlcates 
pound 


birds) 28.00 


Fowl,  pi  oduoer  prtces  (live  weight  from 

•H  ^^'j  pounda) 15.00 

(owl  (New  Tork  style  dressed 
walgfeilng  from  M  to  48  pounds  net 
per  ba  of  12  birds) 23.50 

Hoiwtver 


the  United  States  Depart - 

Agriculture  in  its  latest  monthly 

on  agricultural  prices  states  on 

^Chickens,  live,  per  pound,  parity. 

Ninety  percent  of  parity. 

by  any  but  New  Deal  arithmetic, 

pound. 

not  only  was  off  on  the 

Economic  foot  when  he  began  his 

to  be  the  champion  chicken 

all  time,  but  the  United  States 

of  Agriculture  itself  now  in- 

a  support  of  only  15  cents  per 

on  poultry  when  the  law 


24.48  cents  per  pound.    U  the  Stc 
amendment  is  not  going  to  be  follows 
it  should  be  repealed:  If  it  Is  a  part 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  should  be  folloi 
without  hesitation  or  circumvention. 

The  producer's  hourly  wage  Is 
mined  by  the  returns  which  he 
for  his  products.     This  administ 
again  demonstrates  its  willingness  to  i 
back  the  food  producers'  hourly  wi 
•ran  If  the  law  of  the  land  la  not  f oUow4 
when  the  roil  back  takes  place. 


Does  CaofTcss  Have  the  Rif kt  To 
Yaa  Arc  a  Gimmanist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or 
IN  THX  HOUSg  OP 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.     Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  rem  i:lcs 
the  RicoRO,  I  Include  the  followmg  n 
address  delivered  by  Samuel  B.  Pettenf 
on  November  9.  1947: 


Doss  Cojfcaaas  Havs  the  Right  To  Ask 
Tou  Aas  A  Communist? 

If    a    committee    of    Congress    asked 
whether  you  were  a  member  ot  tba  Comi 
nist  Party,  would  you  refuse  to  answer? 
would  you  say,  "Of  course  not.     I'm  an 
lean  and  proud  of  It."    I  am  s\jre  that  la ' 
you  would  say.     But  a  campaign  U  now 
discredit  Congress  because  the  House 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  has 
that    question    of    10    Hollywood    wltt 
They  all  refused  to  answer  on  the 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  ask  the 
tlon.    The  committee   has.   therefore, 
them  for  contempt. 

I  believe  Congress  did  have  the  rlgl 
aak  the  question,  and  will  give  my 
But.  first,  let  me  say  that  It  Is  to  our  cr 
that  we  are  Jealous  of  our  civil  rights.     I 
defended  those  liberties  many  times  w) 
was  unpoptilar  to  do  so.  and  when  these 
ncsses.  now  cited  for  contempt  of  Congr^ 
were  silent.     But  this  case  bolls  down  to 
single  point:  Did  Congreaa  have  the  rlghl 
aak  the  question? 

Whether  the  congressional  committee 
had  access  to  Information  the  average 
son  does  not  possess — such  as  the  files  of 
FBI — we  can  only  surmise. 

I  make  no  charga  against  anyone  what 
I  assume  that  these  parsons  refused  only  < 
caiise  they  honestly  believed  that  no  ona 
any  right  to  aak  them  what  party  they 
to:  that  that  la  their  private  business, 
well-meaning  people,  on  the  spur  of  the 
ment.  seem  to  a^^ree  with  them.     But  let , 
look  at  both  sides  of  this  case. 

ROW   MANT  STABS  IN  THB  rLACT 

I  am  reminded  of  a  bright  young  Itall 
who  was  being  given  his  final  ezamlnat 
before    being    made    a    naturallaed    cut 
The  Judge  aaked  him.  "How  many  stars 
there  in  the  flag?"    Tony  answered.  "Nine 
six.  Your  Honor.**     A  large  flag  was  hant;l 
on  the  wall  of  the  court  room,  and  the  Jt 
said.   "Tony,   can    you   count?"     Tony 
"Tea,  Your  Honor,  but  have  you  looked 
both  sides  of  the  flag^  " 

I  have  always  admired  Tony  for  that, 
had  an  honest  and  inquiring  mind.     T« 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  actually  look. 
both  sides  of  the  flag,  there  were  00  st 
•f«B  If  thera  are  only  48  SUtes  Ui  the  Unt 

So.  let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
LaCI  take  a  glance  at  our  primary  elect 


whether   It   la 

|clal  to  ask  what  party 

[primary  election  lawa 

rhthouae  In  a  aea  of 


that  In  order  to  vota 
Pthe  citizen  must  state 
to.     This  Is  to  pre- 
i:      n   by  that.  Demo- 
te i:    primary  ballot,  or 
of  nominating  a  weak 
sltlon  ticket  who  will 
le  fall  election.    Doaa 
righu? 

kva  TO  oscLAas 

I  help  nominate  candl- 

tlc  ticket,  he  must  de- 

locrat.  Same  with  a 
lllst.  or  a  Communist, 
ron't  be  given  a  biUIot. 
it  tells  what  party  he 

answer  ha  gives  may 

>ne  caae  where  public 
;ht  to  ask  what  party 

[found  In  our  natural - 
lire  an  examination  aa 
int  owca  aUeglance  to 

mind    that    modem 

more   than   a  simple 

ownership  of  property, 

of  goods.     I  will  give 

Involves  allegiance  to 

per   case.     Eight    years 
broke    out,    Congress 
l>e  unlawful  for  any 
[any    capacity    by    any 
Government  (for  ex- 
Army  ofBcer)     •    •     • 
[in  any  political  party 
advocatea  the  over- 
^utional    form   of   gov- 
you  think  that  Is  a 
la    taxpayer    and    loyal 
\t   to  Insist   that   your 
rth-columnlsts    out    of 
^hether  they  are  mem- 
lerlcan   bund,   or   the 
lat  law  makes  It  the 
ig   official,   whether   a 
a   postmaster,   to   ask 
erson  seeking  employ- 
Dlltlcal  party  or  orgsn- 
|tes  the  overthrow"  of 

Is  that  plain,  home- 

kmerlcans   have    some 

and  lU  institutions, 

[are  able  to  charter  an 

}od  to  Washington  to 

ration  to  discredit  the 

States. 

KKKTS    THAT    SIGHT 

Congress   hasn't    the 

jnlsts  who  attempt  to 

picture  scripts  that 

I  American    Army   post, 

kn  has  no  business  to 

[to  clean  Communists 

to  be  thst  we  must 

wait  for  Stalin's  men 

and  nonsense.    Con- 

jhave  a  nation  to  de- 

ta  of  millions  of  loyal 

1.  to  think  of  as  well 

[  for  one  reason  or  an- 

has  the  right  to  ark 

imunlsts.     If  we  have 

understand  that,  wa 

In  this  tough  world. 

isve   tried    to   Invade 

le    resistance    of    loyal 

think,  been  proven  to 

tlon.  by  the  testimony 

Hughes.  Rcbert  Tay- 

Adolpb  Menjou.  and 

an  but  a  few.    Theaa 
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man  need  your  support  to  protect  this  great 
and  Important  Induatry  from  a  foreign  In- 
vasion. 

nila  matter  Is  important  to  you.  not  only 
bacanae  you  and  your  children  go  to  the 
movies,  but  because  it  is  Communist  tactics 
to  discredit  Congress  and  all  parliamentary 
bodies. 

THS  AIM  or  COMMimiSM 

Xilaten  to  this  from  an  opinion  by  the  late 
OMaf  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  of  the  United 
Slataa  Supreme  Court,  quoting  from  the 
Statutes,  Theaes.  and  Conditions  of  Admis- 
sion to  the  CoDununlst  International.  This 
is  what  Judge  Stone  fotind  modem  commu- 
nism to  be. 

"The  aim  of  communism  Is  to  destroy  par- 
Uamaatarlsm."  That  is,  it  repudiates  the 
vaputaUean  form  of  government  guaranteed 
by  cur  Constitution — a  government  by  rep- 
reaentatlvea  elected  by  and  responsible  to  all 
the  people,  and  not  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
people,  as  In  Rtissla. 

Now  sgaln  from  Chief  Justice  Stone,  quot- 
ing from  Communist  sources: 

"Each  party  desirous  of  afDllatlng  with  the 
Communist  International  would  be  obliged 
to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Republics  in  their  struggle  against  all 
counterrevolutionary  forces  •  •  •  It  has 
become  abeolu<^ly  necessary  for  every  Com- 
munist Party  to  Join  systematically  •  •  • 
lawful  and  unlawftil  organizations.  •  •  • 
They  should  create  everywhere  a  parallel  Il- 
legal apparatus,  which  at  the  decisive  mo- 
ment should  do  its  duty  by  the  party,  and  in 
every  way  possible  assist  the  revolution. 
•  •  •  A  persistent  and  systematic  propa- 
ganda Is  necessary  In  the  army  where  Com- 
munist groups  should  be  formed  In  every 
military  organixatlon." 

And  then  Mr.  Justice  Stone  quotes  the 
fp*her  of  modem  communism,  Lenin,  him- 
self, as  follows: 

•Ttia  doctrine  of  class  war  •  •  • 
leads  Inevitably  to  the  recognition  of  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  proletariat,  of  its 
dictatorship:  that  is.  of  an  authority  shared 
with  none  else,  and  relying  directly  upon  the 
armed  force  of  the  masses.  •  •  •  It  Is 
clear  that  where  there  Is  suppression,  there 
must  also  be  violence,  and  there  cannot  be 
liberty  or  democracy.  •  •  •  The  prole- 
tariat needs  the  State,  not  in  the  interests  of 
liberty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  crtishlng  its 
opponentM." 

That  is. what  Lenin  said. 

So.  what  do  they  care  about  civil  rights? 
They  demand  that  we  protect  them  imder 
our  Bin  of  Rights  so  they  can  climb  to  power 
and  then  deny  all  civil  rights  to  us  I 

MOT    AN    AMXBICAN    POLITICAt    PABTT 

Tbese  quotations  from  official  Communist 
sources,  cited  by  Justice  Stone,  show  that 
the  so-called  Communist  Party  is  not  an 
American  political  party  In  the  sense  we, 
and  our  fathers,  understood  that  term,  but 
is  a  section  of  an  international  conspiracy 
directed,  largely,  from  Moscow. 

After  considering  these  facts,  after  look- 
ing at  both  sides  of  the  flag,  I  am  sure  all 
well-meaning  Americans  will  hold  that  your 
Con^resa  has  every  right  to  ask  whether  any- 
one is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  wrote  the  opinion  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  4  years  sgo.  He  did  not 
live  to  hear  Vishinsky  bitterly  attack  the 
United  States  and  carry  on  his  subversive 
propaganda  In  the  fortnn  of  the  United  Na- 
tions right  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

PUT    AMBUCANS    ON    6UAXD 

If  Juatlce  Stone  had  lived  untU  now.  what 
might  he  say  today?  I  think  he  would  say, 
as  Washington  did.  "Put  zuna  liut  Americans 
on  guard  tonight." 

No.  my  friends,  devoted  as  we  are  and  mtist 
ba  to  the  civil  rights  of  every  loyal  Amert- 
■^  these  rlghta  must  be  harmonized  with 
_j  right  of  this  nation  of  freemen  to  live. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  asked.  "Is  thera. 
In  all  republics,  an  inherent  and  fatal  weak- 


s7    Ifuat  a  government  ot  neoeaalty  ba 

too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  ita  own  peo- 
ple, or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence?" Lincoln  answered  that  question,  no. 
He  believed  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
Ill^ertles  of  our  people  and  the  foeservation 
of  this  Republic  go  up  or  dovm  together. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  make  no  charge 
against  any  of  these  10  witnesses.  I  have 
limited  my  remarks  to  the  one  question  upon 
which  the  whole  matter  turns — Did  Congress 
have  the  right  to  ask  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party?  I  believe 
Congress  had  that  right.  I  hold  that  Con- 
gress has  as  much  right  to  have  Commimista 
labeled  as  it  has  to  require  food  and  drugs 
to  be  truly  labeled,  aa  it  haa  to  require  the 
ownership  of  newspapers  to  ba  honeatly  de- 
clared. 

Jxastlce  Stone  was  devoted  both  to  the  civil 
rights  of  the  individual  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  thia  Republic.  If  you  agree  that  he 
saw  the  issue  plainly,  you  should  give  active 
support  to  Chairman  Thomas  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  They 
are  fighting  to  save  our  Republic  against 
forces  seeking  its  overthrow. 


Problems  Before  die  Special  Session  of 
Coofress 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  A.  MUHLENBERG 

or  PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  fioverriber  24,  1947 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  made  by  me  on  November  16. 
1947,  over  station  WEEU.  Reading,  Pa.: 

Tonight  I  go  down  to  Waahiixgton  to  at- 
tend the  so-called  special  session.  It's 
really  a  continuation  of  our  session  that  re- 
cessed the  end  of  July.  There  are  two  main 
items— one,  stopgap  aid  to  Eiu-ope  to  cover 
the  period  before  any  final  aid  under  the 
Marshall  Plan  can  be  made  effective  and, 
second,  some  consideration  of  whether  or 
not  prices  can  be  held  or  reduced  by  new 
Federal  legislation. 

Now  speaking  of  the  first  item.  I  wonder 
If  we  fully  realize  the  extent  of  the  foreign 
aid  already  given  since  the  shooting  war 
stopped.  Well,  from  July  1945  to  July  1947 
It's  between  nineteen  and  twenty  billion  dol- 
lars. And  whether  our  citizens  know  what  is 
already  pledged  In  addition  to  that  amount — 
It's  already,  and  before  we  go  into  session, 
about  four  and  one-half  billions  more.  Sen- 
ator Btkd  has  Just  Issued  a  report  based  on 
the  Budget  Bureau  reports  that  gives  some 
astonishing  figures.  Here  are  a  few  of  them. 
Out  of  the  total  still  promised  sixty  million 
Is  earmarked  for  Russia  and  her  satellite  na- 
tions; two  and  one-half  billions  for  the  eight 
other  major  nations  of  Europe;  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  far  eastern  nations;  China,  Japan, 
Korea  and  the  Philippines;  and  about  half  a 
billion  to  miscellaneous  small  nations  both  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  And  In  addition  this 
does  not  include  about  eighty-six  mlUions 
more  which  Is  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  IRO  and  ICEP  (International  Refugee 
Organization  and  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund).  And  none  of  the  figures 
I  quoted  include  any  funds  for  maintain- 
ing our  troops  abroad. 

Do  you  want  to  know  aomethlng  more 
about  the  sixty  million  of  new  funds  ear- 
marked for  Buaaian -controlled  countries?  I 
did.  Well,  It's  a  million  to  Poland  in  surplus 
property,  thirty-two  and  a  half  million  to 
her  as  loans  from  Export-Import  Bank;  ten 


and  a  half  million  to  Finland  in  surplus  prc^>> 
erty,  thirteen  million  In  Export-Import  Bank 
loans.  Nothing  more  at  this  time  to  other 
natioxu  in  the  Russian  string— but.  mark 
well,  we've  already  given  them  alone  ona 
thousand  five  hundred  anC.  eighty-seven  mil- 
lions— yes,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  millions  to  nations  controlled  by 
Russia.  Pull  knowledge  on  the  good  that  has 
reaultad  from  this  twenty  to  twenty -one  bil- 
lions spent  since  the  war  ended  and  decisions 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  future 
will  make  our  Job  in  the  session  pretty  liard. 
It  will  be  pretty  diflicult  to  reconcile  theaa 
figtirej  with  the  real  undernourishment  al- 
ready existing  and  sure  to  be  added  to  this 
winter,  and  many  questions  aa  to  the  dagraa 
of  trust  we  can  put  in  these  same  managacs 
will  arise. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  second  item  for 
which  Congress  lias  been  called— the  possi- 
bility and  practicability  of  controls  and  pri- 
orities and  allocations,  as  against  the  free 
flow  of  supply  and  demand  tmder  an  unre- 
stricted economy.  This,  too.  la  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  do  anything  constructive  on  or  that 
will  give  promise  of  resulting  in  permanent 
good,  llie  moment,  for  instance,  anyone  In 
authority  begins  to  speak  about  shortagea. 
that  very  moment  hoarding  begins.  All  yott 
have  to  do  (that  is,  IT  your  voice  can  be  heard 
by  the  public)  to  start  a  rush  on  supplies  la 
to  whisper  that  they  are  going  to  be  short. 
Do  you  remember  LaGuardla's  letting  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  on  shoe  rationing  during 
a  Sunday  broadcast  in  New  York  during  the 
war  and  what  a  frantic  buying  started  that 
very  day?  So  it  would  be  with  others!  ITie 
moment  jrou  begin  to  talk  about  controls 
things  are  apt  to  get  so  panicky  that  controls 
are  almost  necessary  at  once.  Then,  too,  the 
real  troubles  with  controls  Is  that  it  is  neces- 
sities that  are  controlled  most.  This  means 
that  the  price  margin  is  small  In  these  com- 
modities so  that  both  labor  and  money  drift 
to  manufacture  or  raising  of  other  things 
where  the  return  Is  higher,  and  thus  tba 
scarcit;y  Is  made  greater.  Then  as  artificial 
price  bargains  increase  consumption,  we  at- 
tempt to  hold  consumption  down  by  ration- 
ing ard  priorities  and  allocations — just  what 
they'M  talking  about  now.  But  then  produc- 
tion in  cut  to  meet  the  limited  market  and 
the  vicious  circle  continues  to  the  inevitable 
end — the  black  market. 

1  am  sorry  for  Luckman  Who  was  drawn  in 
to  make  the  voluntary  program  work,  for  I 
think  a  lot  of  Washington  bureaucrats  want 
it  to  faU— theh-  JoTjs  as  so-called  "experts" 
depend  on  its  failure.  Look  at  the  program 
they  first  laid  out  for  him  to  sponsor— no 
poultry  or  eggs  on  Thursday,  or  another 
day  each  week,  when,  as  I  told  you  In  my  last 
broadcast,  they  had  tremendous  stocks  In 
Ooveniment  purchased  surplus  of  lx>th  that 
Is  guaranteed  not  to  compete  In  the  open 
market.  Where  can  that  go  wisely  except 
Into  foreign  food  relief?  And  this  la  boms 
out  by  the  new  order  that  they  now  want  us 
all  to  «;at  more  poultry  to  save  grain.  I  told 
you  that  too,  in  the  last  broadcast — that  is, 
that  tae  real  effort  was  to  save  grain,  not 
poultry'.  Tliere  are  other  instances,  too,  of 
orders  by  other  agencies  that  must,  and  do 
automitically,  tie  Into  the  program — orders 
such  Si  those  by  the  group  In  contrpl  of  the 
potato  program  that  those  in  the  parity  pro- 
gram Jhall  grow  fewer  potatoes.  Ask  ottr 
farmer:) — they'll  tell  you  such  an  order  has 
been  lisued.  And  this  with  England  ration-' 
Ing  potatoes!  Orders  by  others  to  kill  off 
a  propjrtion  of  out  cattle  and  pigs  to  save 
grain,  Ijut  these  same  people  who  Issue  that 
order  make  no  effort  to  save  grain  by  doing 
something  about  the  rat  and  insect  problem 
that  spoils  $550,000,000  worth  of  grain 
yearly — oh.  well.  I've  tallted  about  that  too; 
and  why  these  so-called  experts  didn't  put 
up  the  surplus  tomato  and  pea  and  bean  crop, 
so  much  of  which  waa  wasted.  They  need  a 
lot  more  practical  men  if  they  are  going  to 
get  an}~where  near  sense — and  bom  maeb 
plain  sense  and  farm  knowledge  exists  amnng 
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WMllhignn  buTMUcnU?    Not  raiKh.  I  am 


British 
making. 


Wt  oiter  our  dIstUlera  to  abut  down  for 
to  da;*- -Luckman  said  It  was  a  great  vic- 
tory— til  us  %/«  throw  out  of  employment  a 
lot  of  Eten.  Tet  all  the  time  Scotland  la 
ualag  giftln  to  make  scotch  whiskey  to  a«U 
to  «•— ]  robably  to  buy  grain  or  potatoea. 
W«  an  <  alking  about  tb«  poaslbUlty  of  con- 
trol Of**)  stMl  and  nccaaatty  for  allocatlona. 
yet  at  tl  •  mm»  Unm  w  an  sending  a  lot  of 
raw  mat  irtala  for  steel  manufacture  to  Eng- 
land— oi »  and  high  volatile  ccal  so  tkati 
people  can  be  employed  In  start 
We  didn't  do  sxKh  a  good  Job  on 
our  corjtrol  over  coal,  did  we?  And  the 
Brlttah  ^rcn't  bringing  up  production  much 
are  they?  Luckman  has  a 
biB  banda  coordinating  all  thaaa 
and  If  be  dosant  do  It.  still  someone 
Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  "Juat 
control — only  a  minimum"?  I  am 
will  parallel  Heater  Prynne's  apology 
Scarlet  Letter  for  her  Ulcgltlmate 
couldn't  have  t>een  so  great  a  sin 
fcr  tb*  llaby  was  very  small.  It  aasma  to  ma 
tbe  plai.  proposed  won't  be  so  much  of  a 
for  It.  too,  Is  very  small, 
jiresrnt  troubles  In  Britain  arlalng 
from  reitrlctlon  controls,  the  strangl?hc!d 
nt  bores  iicraey  and  overcentrultzatlon  of  au- 
bring  Into  aharp  contrast  the  two 
of  peoples  government  now  being 


a  little 
afraid  It 
In   The 
baby— It 


The 


meana 
parte  of 


Tbe  real 


The 
to  tbe 
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tbortty 

aystems 

talked  Ih  WaablBgton  circles:  One  the  pht- 
hMophy  3f  big  gpfwument.  the  other  of  little 
govemir  ent — one  that  social  planners  need 
addltlonfU  authority,  the  other  that  the  solu- 
Matlon's  social  problems  can  best 

ipUahed  at  the  neighborhood  level- 
in  abort,  that  bureeoeracy  plana  best, 
the  oth  rr.  that  community  planning  d( 
beat.  It  is  worth  while  contrasting  resutta, 
but  boUt  of  these  plans,  whatever  their  de- 
fects, thit  defend  Individual  liberty  contrast 
brlfbtly  vlth  tbe  only  other  poesible  plan— 
tbe  Co^amnlst  theory  tbst  only  the  State 
counts: 

aerve  til*  State:  that  the  State  owns  all. 
Part  of  this  comment  comea  from  workers 
tbemseli  ea.  The  United  Mine  Workers  Jour- 
Btkl  sey*  In  a  recent  editorial  that  the  British 
ooal  mil  «r»— I  quote:  "were  led  to  believe 
that  Ba  arwllnatlon  of  the  coal  industry 
would  bring  them  higher  pay  and  shorter 
hotui"  a  ad  charges  It  to  "Socialist  and  Com- 
mie labcr  leaders."  The  same  editorial  saya 
that  tb«  UMW  convention  has  consistently 
voted  d(  wn  proposals  for  nationalization- 
quote:  'and  all  other  hair-trigger  schemea 
Uum  of  political  and  economic  conXuslon." 
And  iiow  what  I  have  s»ld  tarlnaa  ma 
rather  n  sturally  to  think  of  a  large  pkrt  of 
what  nu  jr  be.  really  Is.  a  danger  to  the  futof* 
of 'thia  <ountry — that  is  monopoly.  Danger 
can  and  doee  exist  In  too  great  enlargement 
and  cent  rallitton  of  entarprlae  of  any  klad. 
We  mtist  get  more  production  without  blgber 
apd  to  do  that  we  need  competition. 

on    at    all     levele    manufacturer, 
mtddlenlan.  and  retailer,  where  low 

ower    pricas — compeUtlon    betws 

the  country.  t>etween  citlea  and  tbe 
rural  aertlona.  and  competition   in  service 
where  tlje  man  who  aervea  t>est  proflta  moat, 
to  conununlam  la  more  and 


tni  entarprlae:  yet  free  enterpria*  tai 


America  leeeaoa  to  be  dying  on  its  feet.  from. 
I  think,  too  much  monopoly  and  too  much 
with  ita  tfanMndoua  tax  de- 
f  86.000  or  tbem  slnoe  1900) . 
giant  ellaln  store  systems,  giant  hoidlnig 
eompanl  a.  giant  labor  unions  are  the  order 
of  the  <  ay.  If  thla  trend  la  not  atopped. 
la  fotag  to  be  stopped  and 
we   wUl   have 


OTlaaanly 
er  tbe  few. 


Industry. 


t.     And  what  haa 

tbat   have   dledt 

tlonoC 


Hareli  another  part  of  the  answer  to 
eoona  to  t>*  pursued — it's  General  Marsh 
wn  alatement  as  to  what  we  sre  trying 
do  In  Europe,  but  I  think  It  la  a  pretty 
definition  of  our  own  alms  for  our  own 
pie  too.  Let  me  quote  from  Marshall's  sta 
msnt  before  the  rec«nt  CIO  convention 
baale  lasue."  be  aaid.  "la  simply  whether 
not  men  are  to  be  left  free  to  organise  t 
aodal.  political,  and  economic  exlatence 
accordance  with  their  desires,  or 
they  are  to  have  their  lives  arranged 
dictated  for  them  by  small  groups  of 
who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  thla 
trary  power." 

The  18-Natlon  Economic  Report  on 
pean  conditions  Is  in  Washington  and  la 
tng  studied.  On  tlie  whole  It  talks  in 
structtve  terms  and  indicates  a  wllltn 
by  all  Interested  nations  to  work  coo; 
tlvely  with  others  and  to  use  their 
natural  resources  and  their  food  for 
mon  benefit,  not  for  their  own  na 
alone.  This  la  fine  and  constructive, 
course,  but  there  are  some  strange  Ideas 
It  too.  One.  for  Uutance.  that  we  have  f 
enough  to  keep  on  feeding  the  world 
tt  gets  on  its  feet  In  its  own  slow  way.  W( 
we  can't  of  course.  We  grow  about  12 
cent  of  the  needed  supply  and  what  m' 
be  done  Is  to  make  them  self-siifBcient. 
leading  Orange  mac,  Roy  Anderson,  of  I< 
baa  Jmt  come  home  from  a  tour  of  E 
to  say  that  he  believes  that  100  of  our 
Agents  with  some  fertilizers,  some  seed 
some  authority  could  ma&e  Western 
many  self-sufOcient  In  one  growing 
And  what  about  Russia's  part  in  this  pict 
of  world  food?  Th>j  report  makes  no 
tion  of  what  she  claims  blandly  are 
stocks.  And  another  strange  Idea — rath 
strange  Ignoring  of  a  fact  that  is  very 
ous  to  every  soldier  who  met  foreign 
change — the  fact  of  Inflated  currency 
ing  an  effect  on  each  country's  Int 
ecortomy. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  In  the  report  sa;^ 
anything  about  plans  to  restore  equality 
exchange.     Of  course,  cheap  money,  that 
mfiated    currency.    Increases    imports 
mendcusly— It  pays  them  well  to  buy  f 
us  with  their  cheap  money,  just  as  It  dc^es 
pay  them  to  borrow  from  us  and  buy  here 
our  relatively  sound  and  expensive  men 
and  thus  It  decreases  their  exports,  for  t 
get  A  better  return.  In  their  debased 
rency.  by  selling  locally.    The  worst  th 
the  report,  as  I  read  It.  Is  that  tt  has 
sense,  gone  off  the  ceep  end  on  social  dest 
and  a  full  life  for   all   Europeans  with 
stating  the  price  of  blood,  sweat,  and 
for  tbemaelvea  that  such  an  end  will  enti 
but  Indicating  clearly  that  they  assume  s 
an  end  will  be  Included  within  what  we 
t>e  called  on  to  do     Surely  we  can't  prov 
these  things  for  them,  but  they  wUl 
our  help     To  put  It  In  common-aenae 
guage.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  part  in  Cnl 
Nations  effort  Is  laigely  to  get  together 
organization  to  enable  us  all  to  live  toget 
In  neace  und  without  war.     It  is  not  our 
I  think,  to  even  try  v>  create  a  Europe  in 
own  Image,  or  to  put  It  another  way.  to  pi 
our  money  and  our  e3ort  to  build  our  h 
dealre  there  when  we  have  so  many  unsol 
problems  within  our  own  land.     Cur  Job  la 
help  the  cause  of  pence  world-wide  and  to 
our  part  to  relieve  starvation  and  distress, 
our  prhnary  mission  la  to  our  own.     That 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  In  my  last 
cast  that  any  foreign  policy,  to  be  a  f< 
policy,  muat  be  a  srlflsh  one  and  ha  no 
true   interests  of   American   cltlaecs   ...     tt 
first  and  cardinal  mlaalon. 

Now.  doesn't  what  I  have  Just  said  ch 
tip  wttb  General  Mtirsball's  statement  t 
I  qnotad  a  minute  i^o:  "The  baalc  issue 
ahnply  whether  or  not  men  are  to  be  free 
their  own  axilal.  political,  and 
I  aalatence  in  accordance  with  their 
«l«alree  or  whether  they  are  to  have  their 


for   them   by   amaO 

arrogated  to  them- 

I  think  so.  and 

|1^   ^'d  be  part  of  our 

i)'*-A   land,  that  here. 

free  and  not  dictated 

vr  ?.'rogated  the  power 

jo      Uvea. 

;eo  I'll  be  off  to  Wasb- 

>n  the  air  two  week* 

^'11  be  able  to  tell  you 

lay-to-day  talk  there. 

kve  some  Idea  of  the 

the  Congress.    See 


New  World  Record 
>m  1  Acre  on  Land 
inty,  Calif. 
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California.  Mr. 
German  has  been  a 
ist  of  San  Joaq'Uin 

my  years.    He  op- 

lown  as  the  Delta, 

^e  peat  land  of  the 

)2lta. 

lot  only  a  successful 
so  an  inventor,  hav- 
devices  of  use  to 

iccessful  raising  of 
[potatoes  on  1  acre 
I  The  Potato  World, 
111.,  which,  pur- 
consent  heretofore 
id  herewith: 

kton.  Calif.,  set  a 

lummer  when  he  har- 

(712  92  sacks  of   100 

potatoes  on  a  meaa- 

|The    previous    record 

ind  was  In  September 

jrcwn   on  MandeviUe 

jCounty.      MsmdevUle 

lacrcs  and  Is  situated 

St  of  Stockton.  In  the 

le  San  Joaquin  River. 

•   sea  level.    Crepe 

|1'     nation  is  done  by 

ri       'ing.     Ditches.   8 

u^.p.  are  dug  In  the 

re  from  25  to  40  feet 

rater  is  let  Into  the 

lus    water   flows    Into 

through  a  system  of 

removed  by  drainage 

of  1947.  MandeviUe 

table  stock  pstatoea, 

statces.    The  field  In 

[was  produced  was  50 

fctoes  were  planted  In 

Id  the  plants  were 

rows.     The  potatoee 

Ith  of  March  and  the 

1(1     0    was   used,    the 

^cc   of  the  crop.     No 

re  made  and  at  the 

v/nsn't  any  ezpccta- 

Tbe  seed  \iaed  waa 

Bland  in   1840.     The 

of  1.400  potmds. 

and  ioo  potmds  of 


•  / 
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IS-M-A.  Tba  potatoaa  vere  atffl  allva  at 
147  days  old.  the  digging  time. 

IB  ooaamentlng  cm  th*  record  prodiMtloB, 
Mr.  Zuckerman  aald: 

"The  60  acrea  were  planted  on  the  ISth  of 
Biarch.  They  went  through  two  severe  wtnd- 
Btorms  and  aotne  bad  growing  weather.  Not- 
wltbstan<llng,  they  made  a  wonderful  growth. 
When  the  potatoea  were  147  days  old.  many 
of  the  Tinea  were  still  greoi  and  we  siarayed 
the  field,  therefore  killing  semie  of  tbe  stiU 
green  vines.  I  knew  it  was  a  heavy  crop  but 
even  at  that  time  (the  time  of  spraying)  I 
dW  not  know  It  would  produce  enough  to 
exceed  the  existing  record  of  608.5  sacks  per 
acre.  We  started  to  dig  and  then  found  each 
a  beary  production  that  we  sent  the  digger 
throtigh  different  parts  of  the  field  and  when 
that  waa  done,  we  determined  that  it  was 
a  record  breaker  so  we  stopped  digging  until 
we  could  get  the  Cotmty  Agent  to  supervise 
the  digging  and  thia  took  about  4  days. 

"As  aoon  aa  these  potatoes  were  dug.  we 
filled  tbe  sacks  with  the  weight  102  pounds. 
The  aa^cB  stood  in  the  field  through  the  hot 
sun  and  wind  and  when  they  were  officially 
weighed,  they  had  abnink  about  4  pounds  to 
the  aack.  Had  the  potatoes  been  ofQcially 
walgbed  on  the  day  they  were  dug,  the  yield 
would  have  been  75,000  pounds  per  acre. 
That  part  of  the  operation  was  Just  too  bad 
for  na  because  of  conditions  beyond  our  oon- 
trcd.  I  couldn't  get  the  welghmaster  to  tbe 
ranch  imtU  4  days  later." 

The  picture  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
record-breaking  production  wlU  give  you 
some  Idea  how  closely  the  sacks  lay  In  the 
fields.  Many  of  the  potatoes  weighed  as 
much  as  3^  pounds.  This  record-breaking 
production  should  serve  as  another  warning 
to  the  low-yielding  areas  that  they  had  better 
keep  thinking  about  some  way  to  Increase 
their  yields.  When  we  get  back  to  normal, 
It  la  going  to  be  very  difBcult  for  low-yleldlng 
areas  to  stay  In  the  potato  picture  in  com- 
petition with  high -yielding  areaa. 


Qiiaa  and  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV2S 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  Include  what  in  my  opinion  is  a 
well-reasoned  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  China  and  Europe  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

CHDfA  an  xtmops 

Like  Senator  T.^rr,  but  in  more  extrava- 
gant terms.  Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York, 
haa  raised  a  hcdlow  issue  In  declaring  that 
the  Communist  threat  In  China  is  even  more 
tu-gent  than  In  Eiorope  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent either  doe^  not  know  of  the  situation  or 
deliberately  Ignoree  It. 

Mr.  Dewey  has  based  this  remarkaUe  aa- 
sertloD  on  the  fact  that  China  waa  not  men- 
tioned In  the  President's  message  opening  the 
special  session  of  Congress.  But  that  is 
hardly  enough  to  support  his  curious  and 
strangely  timed  thesis.  As  far  as  the  aware - 
neas  of  tbe  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment is  concerned,  the  record  simply 
doee  not  Juatify  tbe  charge  that  the  Cnmeae 
altuatteb  bM  been  somehow  overlodted.  for- 
gotten, or  neglected. 

Actnally,  as  Secretary  MarshaU  haa  made 
Clear,  additional  aid  to  the  Chinese  la  to  be 


aaked  for  hi  eoimection  wltb  the  kmg-range 
Etmspean  recovery  program.  This  is  but  one 
piece  of  evidence  contradicting  Bir.  Dewey. 
There  are  other  pieces.  There  is.  for  example, 
the  American  policy  being  pursued  In  Japan. 
There  la  also  our  policy  on  Korea,  a  policy 
that  has  resulted  in  a  United  Nations  deci- 
sion to  establiah  a  spedal  commission  to  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  that  countrv. 
Theae  and  sunUar  undertakings  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  kind  of  peace  to  be 
established  throughout  Asia  as  a  whole,  and 
they  thus  have  a  significant  relationship  to 
Chinas  future,  a  fact  that  does  not  Jibe  with 
the  charge  that  the  President  either  does  not 
know  <a  tbe  sttaatlon  or  deliberately  Ignores 
it. 

As  for  Mr.  Dewey's  argument  that  the 
Chinese  problem  Is  "even  more  urgent"  than 
Europe'a.  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
peacetime  version  of  the  wartime  minority 
view  that  favored  giving  priority  to  the  bat- 
tle against  Japan  Instead  ai  to  the  battle 
against  the  Nazis.  But  the  strategic  choice 
waa  to  defeat  Hitler  ftnt  on  the  reasonable 
aaaomption  that  our  Far  Bastem  enemies 
would  collapse  soon  after  he  fell,  and  that 
Is  what  h3pp«ied.  The  situation  today  la 
not  identical,  of  course,  but  a  similar  choice 
has  been  made  by  the  administration,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  Is  an 
altogether  sound  one  for  cotmterlng  Rus- 
sia's political  and  economic  offenalve  against 
western  democracy. 

After  all,  strictly  In  terma  of  the  wcnid 
balance  of  power,  China,  despite  Its  poten- 
tials, still  is  pu-edominantly  agricultural  and 
hence  not  of  the  same  immediate  signifi- 
cance as  the  highly  industrialized  European 
community  of  independent  nations — a  com- 
munity where  the  Kremlin-directed  activi- 
ties of  tbe  French  and  Italian  Communista 
have  created  dangers  that  seem  far  more 
immediate  and  pressing  than  those  confront- 
ing the  Chinese.  Our  projected  emergency 
aid  and  long-range  recovery  program  are  cal- 
culated to  cope  with  those  dangers  and  pre- 
vent Soviet  domination  of  all  of  Etu*ope;  if 
that  objective  is  attained,  then  the  menace 
of  a  Red  Asia  will  rapidly  diminish. 

To  say  these  things  is  not  to  minimise  the 
fact  tbat  the  Chinese  are  threatened  and 
need  help.  It  is  simply  to  say  tbat  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  a  first-things-flrst  t3rpe  of  ac- 
tion at  tbe  most  decisive  points  and  tbat 
Europe,  in  this  instance  and  at  thla  par- 
ticular moment  in  hlatory.  Is  certainly  more 
deciaive  than  China.  To  argue  otherwise 
Is  to  be  le£s  than  realistic.  Whether  poUt- 
Ically  motivated  or  not,  Mr.  Dewey's  views 
on  the  subject  are  scarcely  in^neaalve. 


He  stated  In  the  Hoost 


Aid  for  Great  Britam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Socialist  regime  of  Britain 
use  the  lend-lease  proposed  under  the 
Marshall  scheme  to  rehabilitate  the 
economy?  Or  would  It  use  such  aid  as  it 
has  used  the  $4,000,000,000  gift-loan  and 
other  gratuities  provided  it  ta  aggrandize 
its  power  and  further  enslave  the  people 
of  that  country? 

The  very  nature  of  socialism  ought  to 
supply  the  answer. 

Winston  CSiurchlll  said  something  that 
pretty  sharply  points  up  tbe  answer  to 


this  question, 
of  Commons: 

What  la  so  particularly- odtoos  and 
and  wba :  haa  caused  tbia  de^p  sebiam  in  oar 
island  llie,  is  that  the  aacrilloe  so  nobly  mads 
for  victcvy  •  •  •  abould  be  uaed  and 
exploited  for  party  purpoaea  aatd  for  tte  tnsti- 
tution  cf  a  system  of  sottsllsm  •  •  • 
the  Government's  Socialist  policy  oomea  fliwl 
and  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  people  comes  second. 

If.  as.  Churchill  says,  the  Socialist 
forces  of  Britain  preyed  upon  Uie  blood 
bath,  through  which  the  people  ol  that 
country  so  valiantly  struggled,  to  gratify 
their  last  for  power,  for  what  other  par- 
pose  coiiW  those  forces  possiWy  use  any 
aid  our  country  might  provide  them? 


Hr.Vidnsky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OS    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THJS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  Noveniber  24.  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago.  I  noticed  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Monday 
November  3,  1947.  written  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hutton,  which  apparently  appears  as 
paid  advertisement. 

This  article  certainly  is  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  anyone  who 
will  read  it.  It  draws  a  definite  dividing 
line  between  the  American  ideals  and 
system  of  Government,  and  those  which 
exist  in  Russia,  today.  If  one  will  only 
ponder  these  statements  and  consider 
the  many  things  for  which  we  should  be 
thankful  in  this  country,  which  cannot 
be  and  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Russia,  due  to  our  differences  in  forms 
of  goveinment,  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  not  want  to  exchange  our  form  of 
government  for  theirs.  Nor  will  we 
want  to  substitute  their  lack  of  liberty 
for  our  Jberties  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  am  pleased  to  qtx>te  Mr.  Button's 
article,  Jis  follows: 

lO.  VISHINSXT,  WBSN  TOO  OO  HOME,  TOO  CUI 
TELL  TiJDR  PEOFLX  TBBBC  TKUTHS  ABOUT  TBS 
TT.  S.  A. 

You  could  do  It  in  Pravda,  which  meana 
truth.  You  could  tise  Radio  Moacow  to  tell 
them.  1'ou  could  teil  it  to  your  people  who 
are  not  :3iembers  of  your  Communist  party 
but  who  are  owned,  body  and  soul,  by  your 
party. 

You  could  teU  your  people  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  not  seeking  war  and  are  not  war- 
mongers. We  hate  war.  We  want  peace. 
We  want  the  whole  world  to  have  the  oppor- 
tvmities  aiul  freedom  upon  which  lasting 
peace  can  be  brought  to  all  nations.  You 
know  thit. 

You  cculd  explain  that  we  are  not  a  capi- 
talistic nkonopoly.  TeU  your  people  that  our 
railroads,  telephones,  radios,  air  lines,  ahip- 
plng  lines,  factories,  storey,  mines,  and 
forests  are  not  owned  by  government  but 
that  they  are  owned  by  the  people  as  private 
citizens.  You  could  tell  them  that  mil- 
lions— and  many  more  mllliotis — of  tba 
people's  dollars  are  invested  In  our  railroad. 
automobile,  and  our  ateel  Indusuies — and 
all  other  mduatrlea — aU  of  which  came  out 
of  the  savings  of  the  people. 
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Bd.  you  may  be  assured  that  the  many      Is  still  going  on  as  In  the  past,  notwith-      Boviet  purchasing 
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UU  your  p*opl«  that  «•  «r*  not 

hatlon.  but  that  your  R\inl» 

only  complete  capitalistic  nation 

It  owns  tvaiTttdaf.  including  the 

th«  proflu  tiM  pnpi*  could  mak* 


tha  paepto  own  tvtrythlaf .  Ui« 
nvanHMBt.    m  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

the  fovarluMat  owna  etraryUUnc.  including 

tha  peo^ 

wa  haw 
hilMrtM  lato  HMM  ■ro«ue%l««  vtthia 
•r  w«|fcc<|.  I9>«te  «>Mit  tala- 
l^lhtuba,  lai  slofw,  rtMoa,  rafrig- 
ttgilt,  t»WWI1  daanen.  and 
America. 
«•  htw  of«r  10  imBil  of  «U  tha 
1»  tha  world— mK  tbay  era 
owned — i^tt  bv  the  rich— thaf  ara  owned  hy 
tha  ptopif  Thay  ara  lh«  (^taUttta.  Urary 
Mt  «t  pvtbarty  o«r  ptoyN  wm  la  owned  ha< 
oo«M  tiMy  hova  Mvod  Mooay  out  ot  tha 
■NOtMi  I  kmutfi  rror  aorMi  iy^Miy  paopla. 
in  %Mo4*  01  tlM  trao  ooaMMUttvo  ayetaia. 
if  Uharty. 
Tall  Toiv  paopla  about  o«  tawru  ot  ]ua< 
•tljlala  our  Jury  tyalMi  iy  which  11 
on  the  gMUt  or  Inno* 
lyotto  ahargad  and  hrought  to  tha 
tot  have  fttttm  wIm  daeMo  on 
MM  m  jammmm.   wt  tha 

alM  MHI  BfMMIMMM  aeutenOO. 


tica. 
ot  o«r 


AIM  to  I  yuur  poMlt  INii  «•  wnt  to 

tlM(«trv  (  IIMO^OQlKOOOOf  iMM^lMMWat  lh*« 

'  IWK  ««M  IMHM4  on  yoa.   Mar* 

ill  *Ml»  IMlAlfe  ik^l  4ll  IkA 

^^  vwvvio    ^^^a^^w  ^^tww  ^PT*    >oav 
li^   ^^^|a|^M    ^^  Vk^Aft    VIA   |^^^||mA    ^^ 

IM^  IHAlM  AjAMlft 

T^«  Mwot  It  ihat  V  tv  A« 
ift'fvto  oMi  %^m$  pntmm  n  ii«*« 

MiMMM  itMif  %•%!««  i^n  y»yiy 
Mh  VlriMMlur,  thol  in  th*  M  %.  A, 

%^mf  m^  WMMMk,  MM  OlUKl  hea  the  right 
to  pro^Pi*^  *^'  c^if  g.ven  libertv 

nni  fvtliMi»<d8n  v  ui  onv  •dueetional 
oMirtut  Ity  thty  want,  the  m  MMy  want, 
MM  tmi  to,  poraonally,  what  tkay  w*nt  t<i  be. 
fMI  y<  lit  pooplo  about  our  ttmple  form  o( 
|Ovomm»nt.  How  it  la  boMi  on  Um  Oon< 
aUtuttOB  and  Bm  ot  RltHli.  Worn  nothing 
<  one  that  to  aol  oaaotttutlonal  and 
If  ho  people  want  MBfthi:^  that  to 
not  eon  titutional,  they  gat  it  when  two* 
thiida  ot  the  Statea  vote,  by  a  majority  of  tiM 
1 9  amend  the  Conetitution, 
TM  ymr  paopia  that  no  ooountoaar,  no 
dicutor.l  can  give  an  order  that  to  law  in 
It  to  coneUtutlonal.  TeU 
Mlavaa  la  tha  rlghta  of  man 
wo  make  the  suM  m  Mffvont  of  the 
That  ta  juat  the  oppoatto  of  the  Rua> 
atan  eoi  amuntotie  ayatam  whara  man  to 
nothing  ind  tha  amto  to  ovtrythlng.  tha  sola 
or  UbwH  otoi  ftmnm. 

tha  n.  8.  A.  to  a  Itepublle. 
nilaa  which  enable  ua  to 
as  a  Republic  also  enable  our  bual* 
continue  with  conatant  change  and 
modtflca|lon.  Would  you  tell  them  that 
haa  aetaJarad  tha  hlghtot  Uvtag 
ataadnrdl  tho  piatl  toitomnoo.  tha 
dmrtty.  1 11  baeawaa  of  gtrlng  liberty  and  frea- 
to  a  1  pooplaf  Tall  your  paopla  that  wa 
la  JLUHigja  fogard  ttM  poUea  atata  aa  a  bor< 
mat  tho  body  and  the  aoul 
of  man. 

Tall  ycfur  poople  that  wa  reecnt  tha  chargaa 

that  wa  |ara  a  war-mongerlng  peopto.    R  to 

ai  tnoaUad  for,  but  a  nka> 


• 


If  you  ware  a  cltlaca  of  tha  U.  8. 
Vlahlnaky.  and  came  home  after  a  vtolt 
Ruaala.  you  could  sute  publicly  what 
dlacovarad.     Tou  could  eay  It  In  print, 
radio,  even  In  moving  ptcturaa.    Tou 
have  that  right  aa  an  iVmerlcan  ciUaan.    T« 
ara  one  of  tha  big  men  of  tlie  U.  8.  S.  R. 
you  go  home  and  tall  the  truth? 

Aa  a  privata  citlaen  of  the  U  8  A .  I  hai 
freedom  to  make  thU  auteoMnt  in  put 
prtai  M  oCiMi  aa  I  p;.«Ma.    AMantly,  I 
invMd  to  make  a  nMt  bcooMmat.    I 
ba  glad  to  aend  It  to  yott.    It  to 
about  our  country  ami  tha  fraedom  ot  et 
Individual  in  It.    WowM  you  like  to  read 
t  can  aand  It  thiwuli  tha  United  Stataa 
Any  oitlmn  aoa  Imivo  nt. 

Ttet  li  finioa.  Mr.  VMitMky.   TiMt 
tha  hypio<u«%— JUM  •«•  oC  tha 
of  the  moat  prtcalmi  aaarat  that  you 
cany  back  to  Rutala.    Tha  tacrat  la  tho 
by  which  the  U   8  A   haa  mada 
A  ay«:em  ot  li>wrty  and  Ractfom 
tha  indiTtdual.    It  yod  wouK  mo  four  oi 
country  aovo  IMI  tnM  n  gNH.  |f«<i 
nation  oC  iMMf  pM^o.  Mt  yow  pMplb 
Take  aapltowm  out  of  the  handa  «( 
QcvarMMttt  and  put  it  In  tha  handi  off ! 
it  bel<mia.    CopltaltoW 
to  ba  what  you  havo  aoUad  It. 

lat  by  whioh  Mmmon  weali 
to  cvotiai  tar  in  tiM  |too»lt. 

Hoi  b  timlo  ««KI  of 
tMiblo  MMnlng     W«>  ova  a  <tobt  of 
liMto  to  thoN  who  f4tabiiaha4  our  wi 
Ufo  »nd  o«ly  by  pnoarxing 
tho  dignity  ol  man— vha  righta  ot  iriMont^ 
Mu  wa  pay  thai  ttobt 

Twi    Mn     anawai     thta 
tlilMMilur«  ih  ihto  Mm«  U91M989M  tuv 
MiM  pHM  I  pay  torit.    Vo«  lurn  uMtimiM 

aa*h%  oi  U*  •»««»«•  I  wftjhWmi  |twM 

of  tha  imiu^^^a  |«M  liiw  liHmi  lo 

MMtbttolOv 

aiMl  llborty.    Wa  w«m  It  pumtto 

•im  tHU  ofHk  MMRtot  Mii  wir 

W*  Ml  AmoriM  baUava  in  tha  apinnw) 
voll  M  Iha  maietiAl  itde  at  Ufa     They  m« 
!•  MmM  In   hand     Wt  roaltoa  wa  «ai 
natura.   tht  hatimawian  of 
cat  wa  or  any  other  country  eonti 
nattiro— ^tha   tood,   and  ebb   tidaa.  or 
cbangm  ot  attatta    Only  Ood  eontrcU 
and  makea  tha  aaad  Itet  araatm  your  hart 
Natui*  inatota  that  man  ba  free  in  order  tl 
ha  may  reach  hto  higheat  pomlble  poalUt 
and  bo  of  Mrtlca  to  hia  fellow  man— not 
any  itata. 

When  you  return  to  your  eotantry. 
Tlahinaky.  why  dont  you  tall  yotir 
about  our  way  of  life  in  Amarlca7 
peace  ahall  once  more  be  awlolmicl.  the 
of  the  world  will  have  begun  " 

EP. 
WwravBT.  LoMo  laiAito. 


Ak  AcidtM7  at  Rttdolpli  FmM,  Tti. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 


IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RVSaSBNTA'] 
Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.   KILDAY.    Mr.   Speaker.   I  ha5 
today  offered  H.  R.  4547.  a  bill  to  estal 
hah  the  United  States  Air  Academy 
Randolph  Field.  Tez.   Now  that  we  bat 
crtattd  an  Independent  Air  Force,  it 
and  dcalrabJt  that  it  have 


[training  of  ofllcer 

caB  attention  to 
}h  Field,  at  San 
iblishcd  as  "The 
'  a  descriptive  title, 
character  oX  air- 
field was  bum  al 
purpott  of  trtlB- 
All  of  the  faciU- 
[were  InoorportUtf 
leal  proptititt  art 
>f  thoM  avallaUt 
fest  Pomt  or  naval 
U  not  superior  to 

^rr  radtts  art  now 

hall,  recrea- 
ting facilities  art 
»r  of  Insiltuvlon  I 

rants  to  csisbllsh. 

I  the  Ideal  climntlQ 
training  in  that 
the  figures  which 

ions  as  superior— 

for  the  arintd 

ty  trouble  nil  of  ut 

»x)blci«.    They  w»U 

Iculvy  tn  tha  astab* 

Svhtea  Air  Porct 

li^h  FtrM  tU  of  Um 

tattnr  hr 

l^^  I  tile,  tn  Mh 

Itata  \iaa> 
lU\tl\g  \<H  W  ItVtR 

bwtvtrn  %»^vf  Um 
tr\  ^inntni  »a  t 

i\-  ^1  lu  pt(\HU  to 
onUro)y«  liithtr 
l\KMiit<onal  »utilatM«« 
bo  ttvon  to  ti»t«in» 

t«  (lurt  of  i>Ufh 
iHtinor.  the  cadtil 

^votad  to  hli  prtfta* 

addition,  the  Air 

receive*  a  fair  at- 

>f  tha  Military  and 

jiottt  tht  oomplica- 

Kherwitt  result.  X 
ration  of  graduattt 
tetdtmles  into  tht 

[  very  healthy  sltua- 
lervices.  Not  onhr 
lave  offlcers  trained 

I  the  other  services, 

lUlt 

itgraduate  school 
llso  bo  able  to  so- 
of  the  pool  which 
icellent  clBcer  ptr* 
trvices  in  the  pauM, 
icluding  the  grad- 
it  colleges.  These 
^ht  not  be  willing  to 
In  which  they  would 
tw  their  academic 

!  Stuart  Symington. 

)rce.  has  informed 
lent  is  giving  very 
luestion  of  the  de- 
ind  probable  scope 
)n.  The  Secretary 
that  the  estab- 

:e  Academy  will  bt 
Ing  of  our  person- 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Del,  you  may  t>e  assured  that  the  many 
facilities  currently  available  at  Randolph 
Field,  together  with  the  experience 
gained  from  training  activities  so  long 
conducted  in  that  area,  will  bt  thoroughly 
evaluated  before  any  final  decision  is 


I  hope.  In  view  of  the  preaent  world 
condition  and  the  importance  of  the  Air 
Force  to  our  natlODal  security,  that  my 
bill  may  secure  prompt,  favorakrie  action. 


Ot  WiMt  Grt«tdl«7 


IXTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  ooiwacTictJT 
IN  m  HOUU  OP  RVMHMTATIVB 


VoNday.  Novombtr  21.  l$47 

Itr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ittvt  to  txttnd  my  rtmara  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tht  Ricoao,  X  Include  the  fol- 
lowlni: 

PrtaMtnt  Truman  In  his  mtataie  to 
tht  Congress  on  NovombtT  H.  IMT, 
•tattd  amoni  other  things  that  *1a  our 
tfforta  however,  to  achieve  the  condl- 
UOM  ot  »ttet,  wt  htvt  tncountorvd  un- 
forsoon  and  unwoloome  ohataoloa^  Wt 
hH\t>  (vuuut  thai  not  all  natjuiu  aoom  to 
»i>  v I  r  our  aOM  «r  MPrtvt  «w  Mtihoda."* 
>\  ha  dort  not  any  r^  r^T;nMi\«My 
I  ^i^tollt  la  i^foiiuu  (^  ^mk 

kin  Ht^\fMrahlo  Iviatn  ni«Rti»N,  a 
WMhW  \vf  U\o  li\liit  apecta)  ^'•mmitteo, 
wht  ««nl  tlM*«M  It  l«v*aUaata  \HmdU 
tim>a«  ripporlofi  H>  Um  Htuit  m  Tvituday 
last  tn^  ealled  atlHkUM  H  Ute  Mt^t  Uihl 
Ruaala  U  t>n>d\irtnt  fUtjimi  mi  a  iMft 
•calt  that  miitht  bt  rtftrtM  «n  d<>feMm 
tn  nilurt.  but  tvtry  mrornit^  ptnoB 
knom  vtry  wrii  that  thtHM  art  ilio  Ui« 
WtiPOM  or  ofTvnMve  warfart. 

Willor  Winchell  several  wttki  act  tn 
hit  report  to  the  people  stated  that— 

The  Oovernnienl  at  Moerow  has  sworn  to 
0astroy  ua.    Laat  week  the  CooWMmllt  tr- 

Cnliattona  of  nine  nations  under  Moaoow 
ulerahlp    publicly    declar«d    flfth-oolumn 
against  the  United  SUtea.    They  mean 


He  also  demanded  that  America  stop 
•hlpmtnta  of  all  materials  to  Ruaala 
which  can  be  used  for  war  and  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  our  oil  shipments.  He 
Indicated  that  congressional  action  was 
required  to  stop  these  shipments,  al- 
though every  well-Uiformed  person 
knows  that  the  President  has  had  the 
authority  all  along  to  control  exports, 
and  particularly  petroleum  products,  and 
could  stop  these  shipments  at  any  time, 
the  authority  for  his  so  doing  having 
bten  extended  by  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  until  February  1948. 

Iran  has  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  has  voided  an  agreement  grant- 
ing oil  concessions  to  Russia. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
President  to  the  Associated  Press  on  No- 
Tember  21.  the  President  says  he  sees 
no  need  to  halt  heavy  machinery,  farm- 
and  freight -car  shipments  to  Rus- 
and  presumably  the  shipment  of  oil 


is  still  going  cm  as  in  the  past,  notwith- 
standing we  hear  rumors  of  rationing  of 
petroleum  products  in  this  country,  due 
to  shortage  of  supplies. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  farmer,  met 
me  the  other  day  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  attempting  to  obtain  some 
farm  machinery  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  without  success,  and  he  is  only 
one  of  the  many  farmers  who  are  in  the 
same  predicament.  I  wonder — I  iron- 
der — what  he  will  say  when  he  finds  out 
that  during  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  the  Russians  have  purchased  from 
this  country  1113,700.000  worth  of  ma- 
chinery and  farm  equipment. 

Point  three  of  the  Proaldent's  pro- 
gram announced  to  tht  Coogrtts  on 
Monday  Ian  Is  aa  follows:  'To  txtend 
and  strengthen  export  controls.**  Or 
Friday  wt  find  him  announcing  that  he 
does  not  Intend  to  exercise  tlie  control 
over  exports  he  now  pcv-^esses  and  par* 
Ueularly  over  material  of  which  thtrt  It 
an  acute  shortage  in  this  country  at  tht 
present  time. 

This  latest  lncon.4.<(tent  poalUon  on  the 
part  of  U)e  President  1^  admirably  com- 
mented upon  In  an  editorial  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  of  Saturday,  November 
II.  reading  aa  follows: 

OH  WMAV  oaoifMaa* 

fr««i(lehi  TruNvan  haa  statiKt  ha  aeaa  n^ 
raaaon  %o  aHfi  Iha  salt  or  heavy  maahinan 
and  oihar  equally  ihor^upiily  etutptMht 
H^  Puakia  at  iha  prataat  lUaa    naitona  of 

AwetUMkua  W\>UKI  llto  H»  haa?  IVOM  MM 
f^^\sk*\\s  a  aiaiiM^vtN^i  ^'lai'tiytag  Um»  ime 
sH  «iNt»^v«i«u«  l^e  i\ms«««^  lo  onTh  at  any 
a\>\^  «smH  tvMki^vH.  Aw  <Hiua)  hiMwbar^  tMtl\iA« 
11^  Hvatvi  III  Mgh  ^Oteiat  >»eea  wtlhtH  tli; 

ihava  IS  h«\  ftauM  whf  we  ahi^vM  axiiH^v  \>» 
HviiMkiftha  with  aayUilMi.  IH  iithi  «^  imt^mn^i 
luinHa,  and  avery  reaaoa  why  wa  aht^ulit 
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a  thne 


t. 


M»«tiMi  avK'h  ^«i•^int^u^M\  f»^Mvv  Iha  Preal^ 
dahl.  II  n«\i*i  l«e  ii^mvii\iMM<M  ilvi*  la  the  aama 
llr,  Tr\ih\an  who  a  alt«iri  iitiie  aa^t  niwhetl  !«> 
Iha  rttturil  with  the  nut^ment  iUmI  he  rtm* 
aldared  naaceume  eot\trv>lR  the  innirumvnt  or 
the  Mlea  alaie.  having  no  piara  In  tnir 
Amtitoan  ayatem  Within  the  apan  of  a  tew 
days  ho  reversed  hinsaalf  by  going  boTora  a 
special  aeealoit  nf  Oongraaa  to  aak  for  tha 
very  brnnd  ot  contrnli  h«  hnd  found  ao  re- 
pugnant to  damocratlo  principles  and  intrr* 
eat.  Thta  waa  but  oue  of  many  Inatanoea 
where  the  Praaldant  appeared  aa  the  author 
of  bad  guaaaaa  or  of  aintrnif  nu  hastily  made 
and  awirtly  revaraad.  Hia  atatoOHnt  on 
Ruaala  a  right  to  receive  ahlpmenta  of  Amar- 
lean  goods  repreaanta  one  instanea  where  a 
reveraai  would  ba  more  welcome  than  oon- 
fuslng. 

It  baa  bean  ravaalcd  that  the  Ruaatans 
have  purchaaad  goods  valued  at  acme  11 13,- 
700.000  Ic  this  country  during  the  first  9 
montha  of  1947.  Official  recorda  Ukewlae 
Bhow  that  some  216  freight  cars  found  their 
way  by  undisclosed  aouroes  into  the  Soviet 
during  a  period  running  from  April  through 
October.  The  fact  that  these  were  built  to 
the  broader-gauge  speclflcatlona  of  Ruaala's 
railroads  and  thus  presumably  unsulted  for 
use  on  our  own  hard-presswl  and  under- 
equipped  railroads  constitutes  thin  excuse 
for  any  such  sales,  shipments,  or  deals  of 
whatever  variety  they  may  prove  to  be. 

It  must  be  remembered  these  sales  and 
ahlpmenu  of  goods,  freight  cars,  machinery 
and  equipment  came  at  a  time  when  cries  of 
our  own  steel,  equipment  and  rail  shortages 
sre  raised  In  support  of  domestic  control, 
allocation  and  supervision  schemes. 

Cognlmnce  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  holding   open  houae  programs  for 


Soviet  purchasing  commlaslona  at 
when  Oongrees  In  apoeUl  eoaalon  la 
preeeurtaed  to  act  on  a  9597.000.000  intarim 
Buropean  aid  program  aa  a  jwritide  to  an  Ad- 
mtnlstntion  program  caUlng  for  022.000.- 
000.000  4-year  program  to  halt  tha  n»aad  of 
comnnmlam,  ta  ao  nuuiy  words. 

Is  the  Prealdent  now  propaeliw  tbM  wo 
spend  blUlona  to  halt  i 
band  whue  on  the 
supply  thasa  with  the  equipment  with 
to  oaify  on  their  campolgn.  or  Oght  boskf 
nua  appears  a  mattor  caUlng  (or  eaplanatlon 
and  dartlloatlon. 


PiktCtBlrtI 

KXTCNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C  MICHENER 

IN  Tm  HO08I  OP  RVWHRTAin 

JToMtav.  MommW  U  iW 


Mr.  MICRVHBt  Mr.  Speaker,  tht 
outBtanding  national  issue  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  the  high  cost  of  living.  Ot  oourtt 
our  p«<opltt  ai^  mindful  of  the  Interna- 
tional problems  now  facing  ua;  however, 
human  natart  It  auQlt  UmA  «t  Mt  prtnt 
to  be  more  eonftnAt<l  tbovi  fon<tttl«m 
fxistlixg  In  our  own  eommunlty  than  wt 
Art  Afeout  the  a(Taii>  of  oth*r^  uatKms  ol 
wM«h  w«  i^oad.  Cuiv»«NUcutly.  U  Ral« 
uraUy  fulK^wa  that  tho  fttUti  hMk  hMM 
Miv  tt« manning  i  iyaI^ioiuvi^  ti\  th«>  (>oii|  tt 
Uvit^ix  TlMV  ii  n^  kiHiw  hDw  thti  ta 
H  li  iMWMhl  nlftwi  fUMr  Hmm  ihat  t 
RiMnHlj^  «f  ihom  ut  UMMm  agtlnat 
the  rolvim  t\f  prlw  MMVrtli,  rtttimlivi. 
and  i^thi^r  liHitmt^ntaUMix 

My  aiiouiuvii  haa  ^etn  Milhkl  lo  » 
Umpirttr.  ht«i«  al,  and  fair  edltoilal  ap* 
titaiing  in  the  Jarlt<ion  CUUnhi  l>atH«l« 
one  of  \\\p  leading  ouuutv  newanapert  In 
Miohiaiui  Thin  pa|M!>r  In  pubiuhed  In 
the  rentrr  ot  one  of  the  beat  agrlruUmal 
communities  tn  the  State,  while  the  city 
Itself  Is  industrial.  The  editorial  reada 
aa  follows: 

aoict  roHTtoii 

Contemplating  the  Proaldani*B  appeal  for 
raatoratlon  of  prleo  eobtrols.  the  oonvletton 
grows  that  llr.  Truman  has  put  the  Repub- 
licans behind  the  eight  ball.  He  haa  aaked 
for  aomethlng  he  earlier  had  said  he  dldnt 
want.  But,  If  tha  Oongraaa  refuses  to  give 
it  to  him.  he  is  going  to  be  In  a  poeiUon 
where  next  summer  during  the  political  c«m- 
paign  he  can  aay.  "Sure,  prieaa  ara  high, 
Inflation  Is  weakening  our  economy;  liut  X 
wanted  to  do  aomethlng  about  It  and  Ooc- 
greaa  wouldn't  let  me.  The  Repubtleans  aro 
to  blame,  not  me." 

And  that  argument  Isnt  going  to  he 
easy  to  answer  unleaa  the  OOP  can  produce 
a  rabbit  out  of  its  campaign  hat  which  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  average  famUy  to 
eat,  clothe  Itself  and  keep  warm  without 
reeort  to  armed  robbery. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Inflation  Is  the 
gravest  current  problem  facing  this  country, 
prices  are  too  high,  and  they  keep  going 
higher. 

Of  couree.  the  remedy  which  the  President 
proposes  isn't  palatable,  and  it  Is  fraitghS 
with  danger. 

Inevitably  price  contrc^  In  peaca<ln>o 
would  produce  the  most  widespread  Mack- 
mart  et  In  all  history.  We  have  Juet  a  small 
sample  of  what  m-ould  happen  In  the  ooq- 
temporary  automobUe  aituatloo. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 


AutcnobU*  pricm  ara  not  b*lnf  llxad  by 
tha  lar  a(  auppiy  and  damand.  Thay  ar* 
bald  down  by  manufacturing  eom- 
partly  tbrougb  bonait  datermlnation 
to  opi  oaa  inflation  and  partly  bacauaa  of 
lUTa  factor*.  What  ia  tha  reaultt 
auMBoMla.  dellvarad  lagitimaU^f  by 
a  dealer.  e«a  ba  taken  down  to  tha  MWMt 
uaed  c^r  lot  and  eold  for  more  than  it  coat, 
wbleh  wUl  bring  •3.000  in  the  open 
aella  for  only  $3,000  on  tha  dealer'a 
Thafa  why  thare  ia  a  lO-caUad  black 


a«  iure  aa  tha  Oovemment  flxaa  tha 

price  of  beef.  pork.  poUloea,  or  ahoea  at  a 
figure  lower  than  tha  market  will  pay,  thar* 
will  b4  black  markeU  in  theae  commoditiaa. 
And  they'll  grow  and  expand. 

American  people  do  not  lend  tbam- 
readily  to  regimentation.  They  go 
along  Igrudgingly  in  war:  but  in  peace  the 
oblifa'  ion  to  itay  out  of  black  marketa  will 
bt  tnc  inaequentlal  in  many  mlnda. 

Mr.  rruman  himaelf  aaid  only  a  few  weeka 
ago  tliat  he  wouldn't  aak  for  a  retxim  of 
coatTC  ;a.  becauae  thoaa  were  the  methoda  of 
a,  poUi  •  auta.  Tet  now  he  calla  upon  Con< 
1  0  make  such  controls  possible. 
I  ra  are  too  many  times  when  Ur.  Tru< 
I  aama  to  be  swayed  by  an  almoat  Juve- 
tyateria.  It  waa  he.  who  within  houra 
Japan  atirrenderad.  removed  the  first 


aftar 

eotttr^s.'  It   waa   he   who.   without^  urging 

from 

And. 

trol 


Congreaa.  took  the  ceiling  off 
ust  as  soon  as  wagaa  were  out  of  con- 
t  waa  inevitable  that  the  OPA  had  to 
be  ab  uidoned. 

Periapa,  in  thua  criticizing  him.  we  are 
guilt]  of  second-gueaaing.  Certainly  all  of 
ua  W(  re  glad  to  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
contr  >la.  But  the  reaponsibillty  Is  the  Presi. 
dant'i  I.  not  the  obligation  of  the  man  on  tha 
aueet. 

TU )  trouble  with  the  opposition  to  reatcva- 
tloa  it  controls  is  that  It  offers  no  alterna- 
ttv*  I  a  a  means  of  maating  inflation.  Amer- 
dont  Ilka  controls.  But  high  prices 
and  I  be  inflation  of  which  they  are  a  symp- 
tom   an  ruin  us. 

Of  course,  increaaed  production  in  all 
acarc  tv  fluids  would  force  price  reductions: 
but  ]  (r.  Truman  and  the  administration  re- 
tiaa  |to  raise   a   finger   in   support   of   that 


tils 


tie 


In 
of 

grai|i 
The 


support  procnun  the  Government 
chased  eggs  In  the  egg-laying  se:\  oaj 
the  spring,  and  potatoes  In  the  pon 
harvest  season — months  ago— In  ordei 
keep  the  farmer's  prices  in  line  with 
prices  of  the  things  he  must  buy. 
farmer  produced  these  surpluses  beci 
the  Qovemment  urged  him  to  do  so, 
upon  the  promise  that  he  would  be  g\ 
anteed  at  least  the  cost  of  product 
even  though  he  produced  a  surplus, 
these  were   Incentive  subsldl«.     It' 
happened  that  the  supply  of  eggs 
potatoes  was  momentarily  greater 
the  demand.     No  one  can  defend 
destruction  of  food  when  people  are 
gry.  The  farmer,  however,  must  not 
condemned  because  he  answered  the 
of  his  Government  and  in  doing  so 
duced  more  than  the  amounts  cont 
plated.    The  fault  Is  not  his  and 
way  must  be  found  'o  protect  the  fai 
against  loss  or   he  will   not   take 
chance.    Industry  and  labor  can  coi 
their  output;  the  farmer  cannot, 
he  plants  he  has  no  assurance  as 
harv)>st.    Sometimes  he  has  too  mi 
then  again  he  has  too  little.    The 
ther  may  change  the  whole  picture. 
I  am  not  jusUfylng  all  subsidK 
support  prices,  but  I  do  want  it  rei 
bered  that  the  farm  problem  has 
with  us  for  many,  many  years,  is 
difficult  of  solution,  and  is  not  to  bl 
for  the  general  high  cost  of  living 
Other  than  eggs,  potatoes,  and  tw| 
three  other  commodities,  the  law  of 
ply  and  demand  has  brought  prlc< 
the  producer  far  above  partty  suj 
prices  guaranteed  by  the  Governi 
For  instance,  wheat  is  126  percent 
parity.    May  I  repeat  that,  in  my 
Ion.  the  above  editorial  on  the  whol 
presses  the  thinking  of  a  majority 
people   residing   in   my   section 
country. 


Thfre  is  a  tendency  among  many  Amerl'* 
cans  to  blame  inflation  to  farmers,  manu- 
factifcra.  retaUers.  or  labor.  That  la  by  no 
fair.  The  basic  reason  for  Inflation  Is 
scarcity.  In  many  flelda.  such  as  automotive 
mant  ifacturlng.  pricea  are.  aa  we  have  said, 
lowei  than  the  market  wUl  pay.  In  other 
word),  manxifacturers  coxild  make  a  quick 
and  1  koneat  profit  by  raising  their  prices;  but 
none  of  the  old  eatabllahed  automobUe  com- 
panit  a  are  doing  that. 

Qu  Its  aalde  from  domeatic  demand,  foreign 
boyli  Lg  la  a  chief  contributor  to  scarcities. 
tf.  pork,  and  gralna  are  bound  to  be  up 
in  pi  Ice  when  foreign  shipments  exceed  our 
stirpl  uses,  as  is  the  situation  now. 

Irurther  and  inezcxisable  factor  Is  the 
-nment's  persistence  In  bolstering  prices 
farm  items  ineatead  of  letting  the 
take  ita  courae.  The  thouaanda  of 
o<  agga  in  storage,  for  example,  con- 
•lltuka  a  national  acandal  at  a  time  when 
are  selling  for  0  centa  and  more  each 
atr«;aU. 

IfoE  only  do  Americans  natiirally  rcaant 
cont  Ola  auch  aa  tha  President  propoaaa  to 
eatal  liah.  but  they  are  properly  skeptical 
of  p  anting  added  authority  to  an  adminia- 
tratikn  which  stlU  bolsters  certain  eaacntial 
eta    and    thereby    further    bleeda    the 


M|-.  Speaker,  the  last  two  paragraphs 

editorial  question  the  soundness 

agricultural  parity  support  pro- 

whlch  is  now  provided  for  by  law. 

fact  is  that  by  virtue  of  this  price- 


Modeminnc  Votiiif  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  HSBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1 
Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr. 
er.  I  am  this  day  introducing  a 
thorlzing  the  Architect  of  the  Capit 
Install  In  the  House  of  Representi 
mechanism  for  visual  recording  an< 
tomatic  counting  of  the  yeas  and 
and  quorum  calls. 

In  this  age  as  never  before  time 
portant.  Congress  has  recogni 
fact  in  its  action  to  streamline  tl 
ceedings  of  the  committees.  The 
moded  method  now  in  use  for  taking| 
recording  roll  calls  is  one  of  the 
time  wasters.  To  date  there  have 
136  roll  calls  in  the  first  session 
Eightieth  Congress,  each  one  takli 
average  of  45  minutes.  By  allowii 
minutes  for  a  warning  there  could  a  j 
ing  of  30  minutes  on  each  roll  call, 
would  amount  to  approximately  II 
of  the  present  session.  The  time- 
ing  parliamentary  practice  of  demi 


be  eliminated.    On 

a  system  would  en- 

j  votes  on  Important 

appropriate  time  to 

[  the  attention  of  the 

Iwlll  be  voting  on  cit- 

for  contempt  of  Con- 

and  nays  are  de- 

^f  the  10.  it  wiU  take 

\\  calls  alone — a  total 

ilting  around  to  vote. 

Ing  system  this  could 

led  in  an  hour  or  less. 

ly  big  problems  con- 

j  today  for  the  Con- 

fcllylng  with  a  voting 

lorse  and  buggy  days. 

for  continuing  with 

roper  committee  will 

leration  to  this  prob- 

kte. 


le  1948  Campaifn 

OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IN  R.  DAVIS 

ISCONSD* 

^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

vember  24.  1947 

risconsln.  Mr.  Speak- 
jxtend  my  remarks  in 
to  include  the  follow- 
the  Portage  <Wls.) 
November  18,  1947: 

ItHK    l»4a    CAMPAIGN 

'8  request  for  a  restora- 
prlce  controla  was  Just 
maneuvering  prepara- 
ktlon. 

lew  he  co\ild   never  get 

lg  peacetime  from  a  Ckm- 

Members  of  the  oppoai- 

I  It  Is  doubtful  if  he  could 

trom  a  Congress  made  up 

I  of  his  own  party. 

lade  in  his  message  la 

in  paaa  the  buck  later 

levelopments  of  the  post- 

[the  time  when  campaign 

air  waves  we  may  expect 

>ubllcans  are  entirely  tb 

cost  of  living  becauaa 

the  President  the  broad 

Bquested  in  his  message. 

may  work  but  we  doubt 

lot  so  easy  to  fool  as  that. 

^e  causee  of  inflation  are. 

it  many  of  these  can  be 

I  wasteful  policies  of  the 

Ion. 

economist  to  understand 
jy  Government  spending, 
enslve  aid  abroad  with 
luse  high  prices  at  home. 
Ive  away  the  products  of 
agriculture    to    indigent 
and  if  we  are  going  to 
(Oovernment  bureaucracy 
kve   high   prices.      If   we 
tax  burden  on  busineaa 
>urden  in  one  way  or  an- 
on to  the  consuming 

itlal  Item  of  costs  in  any 

imposed  upon  pay  rolls 

paid  In  the  price  of  tha 

rhlle  taxes  Imposed  u(>on 

lall.  must  ultimately  be 

ers  of  that  business. 

'  would  propose  a  cut  m 

Ing   and   a   reduction   of 
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tasH  aa  an  an tt- inflationary  measura.  ba 
wooM  win  wldeapr—d  applaxiae.  But  •▼!• 
dally  aiach  a  program  la  not  in  the  Demo- 
eratte  PMty's  program  for  1946.  EvMcnUy 
It  still  ttleks  to  the  policy  of  spend  and  spend, 
tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect. 


Wkat  fkt  Traouui  Profram  Means 

EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   IfTinfXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems which  are  before  tiie  Congress  have 
been  very  ably  analsrzed  In  an  editorial 
in  the  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal,  New  Ulm, 
Miim.,  of  November  19.  1947.  Under  the 
leave  to  exteiul  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  editorial : 


WHAT  TRX  TSTTMAN 


M  rnairs 


In  his  speech  BConday.  President  Tnnnan 
sketched  briefly  and  vaguely  what  his  cam- 
paign to  rescue  Europe  from  the  aggressions 
of  Russia  is  going  to  mean  to  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  the  President  went  as  far 
as  he  could  go  at  this  time,  but  he  must 
know  for  dead  certain  the  control .  he  pro- 
pose* will  not  be  strong  enough  to  check 
inflation  his  program  will  cause. 

He  is  siiggestlng  controls  at  strings  and 
twine  when  be  must  realize  that  he  will 
need  the  steel  of  regulation,  price  fbting, 
and  controls  the  like  of  which  we  may  never 
have  seen  in  this  country. 

Before  we  let  the  hysteria  of  the  hour 
sweep  us  off  our  feet  we  ought  to  give  the 
situation  a  thorough  look-see,  estimate  the 
costs,  the  alternatives,  and  then  deckle 
whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  these  coats  or 
face  these  alternatives. 

Europe  has  been  ravished  by  the  second 
war  in  a  generation.  Hundreds  and  perhaps 
a  thouaand  bUllons  of  dollars  in  property, 
factories,  and  homes  have  been  smashed  by 
war.  What  America  can  afford  to  spend  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Europe  Is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  effort,  work,  sweat,  and  sacrifice  the 
people  of  Europe  must  spend.  Tbey  are  now 
starting  on  the  hard,  discouraging,  heart- 
breaking road  back. 

Right  now  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  htmgry  and  cold.  Many  die  from  mal- 
nutrition. Children  will  carry  the  blight  of 
these  times  aa  long  aa  tbey  Uve.  The  ctirse 
of  war  wUl  be  carried  to  the  seventh  gener- 
ation. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  bewUdered.  Most 
of  the  people  of  the  Contlnen"  have  little 
tradltUn  of  democracy  as  we  know  it.  They 
have  lived  under  autocratic  kings,  rulers,  or 
dictators  all  their  lives.  Theirs  hae  never 
«e«n  a  choice  between  a  semifree  economy 
aa  we  know  it  and  dictatorship.  Instead, 
they  have  had  to  choose  between  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  state  socialism,  or  cartel 
control.  It  has  never  l>een  an  easy  choice  for 
them.  Moat  of  the  time  they  have  had  no 
choice  at  all. 

Today  Europe  ia  churned  In  a  ferment  of 
hunger,  disease,  unrest,  and  cold.  Himgry 
and  cold  people  are  never  reasonable.  They 
are  aeeking  a  way  out — almost  any  way  out. 

Communism  offers  them  one  answer.  The 
government  will  take  over  all  property,  ail 
jobs,  all  opportunity,  and  all  the  people  and 
all  their  lives.  Then  the  people  will  be  slaves 
and  pawna  of  the  government.  Those  who 
WiU  not  knuckle  down  wiU  be  sent  to  slave 
campa  or  will  be  shot.  Bvoyone  will  work 
for  the  state  wherever  the  bureaucratic  dic- 


tatorship tells  them  to  wortc.  Th«y  will  eat 
and  live  only  as  long  as  they  aenre  the  state. 
The  leaders  on  top  will  live  well  aa  long  aa 
they  serve  the  dlctatorahip.  Thoae  below 
will  live  in  the  hopas  that  aome  day  things 
win  be  better— masrbe  sometime  they  will 
build  a  better  world — aome  day  all  will  be 
free  again. 

The  alternative  on  the  Cootinent  seems 
to  be  a  form  of  democratic  socialism  where 
men  retain  some  of  their  democratic  rights 
but  Etirrender  many  of  the  economic  and  per- 
sonal rights  to  a  strong,  central  government. 
Except  in  the  Scandinavian  cowntries  where 
they  have  a  limited  form  of  socialism,  state 
socialism  demands  more  and  more  control 
untn  the  state  becomes  supreme  as  It  is  in 
Russia  and  was  la  Germany  aud  Italy. 

This  seems  inevitable  because  if  a  state 
is  going  to  be  strong  enough  to  tell  people 
where  they  are  to  work,  how  long  and  for 
what  pay,  they  must  have  strong  enough 
controls  to  enforce  their  rule.  Socialism 
everywhere  seems  to  lead  to  inevitable 
dictatorship. 

The  Truman  program  assumes  that  by  giv- 
ing immediate  food  and  clothing  help  now 
and  reconstruction  equipment  later,  we  can 
help  to  stave  off  an  Immediate  rush  toward 
communism  in  Europe.  Then  with  new  fac- 
tory equipment  we  can  help  these  countries 
rebuild.  In  this  way  we  can  keep  Enrope 
from  going  into  the  arms  of  a  Russian  Com- 
munist dictatorship  or  Its  puppet  regimes. 

Such  a  program  will  take  a  few  billions 
of  dollars  now  and  many  billions  in  the 
future. 

If  Stalin  is  stopped  in  Europe  he  will  turn 
to  China  and  we  will  be  asked  to  send  food 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist rush  there.  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Kremlin  is  using  Europe  as  a  dodge 
while  its  real  push  will  be  in  Asia. 

The  entire  Truman  program  raises  many 
questions  and  doubts,  and  all  of  them  this 
Congress  wUl  have  to  decide  soon  and  in  o 
feeling  of  hysteria  and  worried  frensy. 

Here  are  some  of  theee  questions: 

Just  how  far  can  a  country  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  billions  In  debt  go  in  trying 
to  save  the  world? 

WUl  we  weaken  ourselves  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  we  won't  be  able  to  fight  Cotmnu- 
nist  propaganda  from  within  or  Russian 
aggression  from  without? 

What  win  we  do  here  at  borne  If  we  have 
a  serious  crop  failure  in  America  next  sum- 
mer? Can  we  saftiy  ship  the  eshonaavm 
amount  of  food  abroad  and  safely  lower 
stocks  in  America? 

Will  our  aid  encourage  people  of  Europe 
to  work  for  their  own  salvation  or  wUl  it 
leave  them  dependent  upon  us? 

If  we  are  going  to  send  all  this  food  and 
material  to  Europe,  how  can  we  prevent  in- 
flation without  more  severe  controls  than  we 
had  during  the  war? 

If  we  submit  to  all  these  ccmtrols,  will  we 
t>e  fighting  dictatorship  abroad  while  we  are 
adopting  many  at  the  insaatuei  of  dictator- 
ship at  home? 

Will  we  be  able  to  stop  the  march  of  com- 
munism In  Europe  and  Asia  after  this  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  earnings  of  the  people? 

Or  win  we  weaken  ourselves  so  we  wont 
be  able  to  resist  any  dictatorship  at  home? 

Will  the  Truman  program  prevent  war  or 
lead  to  war? 

If  we  avoid  war  now.  can  we  win  a  war 
when  Russia  has  gobbled  up  Europe? 

These  are  some  of  the  questlcms  Members 
of  Congreaa  v.-iU  have  to  ask  themaelves  be- 
fore they  vote  to  conunlt  America  to  a  pro- 
gram from  which  we  may  never  be  able  to 
extricate  ourselves. 

It  calla  for  sober  thinking,  careful  exami- 
nation, deep  thought.  Too  much  is  Involved 
to  be  moved  by  the  hysteria  ol  the  hour  or 
the  publicity  sUm(>ede  by  which  most  ot 
these  quefctiooa  are  usually  decided. 


Pales&ie  Paftiti«i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

09  ILLDVOa 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi&h  to 
include  the  text  of  the  statement  made 
by  Herschel  V.  Johnson.  United  BUtes 
delegate,  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Palestine  Question  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  address  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  November  23. 

Text  or  Jobnsom  Adosxss  om  PALntmfx 
PamnoM 

LaxK  Buccaas.  N.  T.,  November  a.— PM- 
lowlng  is  the  text  of  the  statement  made  to- 
day by  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  United  Statss 
delegate,  in  the  ad  hoc  conunlt  tec  on  the 
Palestine  question  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly: 

"With  respect  to  the  lsg«l  Issacs  which 
have  been  raised  In  the  course  ot  our  dtaeiis- 
sions,  my  delegation  agrees  with  the  con- 
clusion expressed  this  morning  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Poland,  who  was  speaking  as  the 
chairman  of  subcommittee  I,  The  plan  rec- 
ommended by  that  subcommittee  is  legal  un- 
der the  Charter.  In  addition  to  the  consid- 
erations advanced  by  the  rspreaentatlve  of 
Poland,  my  delegation  believes  that  the  fol- 
lowing obeervations  are  rtievant  to  the  legal 
issue. 

"Wc  are  dealing  here  with  the  meazu  by 
which  the  United  Nations  might  facilitate 
the  transition  of  Palestine  from  the  status 
of  an  International  mandate  to  Independ- 
enee.  No  further  period  of  tutelage  Is  re- 
quired In  the  case  of  this  dass  of  mandate. 
It  has  been  unanimously  agreed  by  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  erf  Inquiry  on 
Palestine  and  geno^Uy  aeoeptsd,  aa  far  as 
I  am  able  to  jt>dge,  in  this  Assembly  tbst 
independence  in  Palestine  should  be  attained 
as  rapidly  aa  possible. 

-The  pracUcal  role  which  the  United  Na- 
tions is  called  tipon  to  play  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Palestine,  as  modified  in  the 
report  of  subcommittee  I.  Is,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  of  very  short 
duration.  The  role  of  the  United  Nations 
is  to  be  that  of  assisting  In  the  actual  trans- 
ferral  of  authority  from  the  mandatory 
power  to  the  lndepend«it  states,  which,  it 
has  been  recommended,  shall  auooeed  to  the 
authority  previously  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  In  Palestine. 

"There  is  another  aspect  which  we  bdlsve 
deserves  mention.  Much  of  the  report  of 
subcommittee  I  might  be  subject  to  some 
misunderstanding.  In  practice  the  Unitsd 
Nations  Commission  would  not  physlcaUy 
administer  Palestine  when  authority  U 
transferred  to  It  by  the  mandattM?  power. 
This  commission  will  be  a  small  body  with- 
out governmental  machinery  to  make  such 
administration  effective,  if  we  are  to  suppoae 
that  the  commission  itself  wotild  actually 
exercise  governmental  authority. 

"ActuaUy.  although  retaining  the  respcmal- 
bnity,  it  wUl  have  to  transfer  ImmedUtely 
to  the  provisional  cotmeils  of  government 
or  to  other  provisional  organizations  the 
practical  duties  of  administration  upon  ths 
withdrawal  of  the  mandatory  power." 

NO  car  COMTXICPLATIS 

"It  is  not  contemi^ted  that  there  ia  to  bs 
a  gap  in  which  there  la  no  effective 
mental  authority.    That  gap  wlU  be  m% 
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nrlated    in    the    amount    of    not    less    than       levels  m«relv  as  a  threat  to  those  who  mis. 


Kventuallv  it  develooed  that  the  movie  ktoud 
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MnunptKm  of  th«M  tasks  by 
■Mfhlnery  ss  soon  as  they  srs 
r«llnq4ubMl  by  th«  mimdatory  power. 

**Th< '  gsp.  If  th«r«  U  to  b«  one.  Is  at  most 
•  for^sl  fap  due  to  the  fact  tbat  the  msn- 
latMS  to  STotd  responsibility 
adBlBlMratlon  over  directly  to 
who  might  be  named  by  the 
mbty. 
of    the    principal    dliBcultles    with 
the  ad  hoc  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee have  been  faced  Is  the  situation 
cre«t«<  1  by  the  declarations  of  the  manda- 
tary F  ower.     It  was  essenttal  to  find  some 
plan  cf  tmplemmtatlon  which  would  make 
e  the  utilization  of  the  experience  of 
power   and   Its   presence   In 
Palecda*  U»A  its  present  responsibility  with- 
out li  Tolvtng  the  mandatory  power  In  re- 
sponsl  }illty  for  Implementing  a  plan  which, 
accord  tng  to  Its  own  words,  "does  not  have 
Um  ap  iroval  of  both  the  two  principal  parties 
Taken  In  a  literal  sense,  that 
condition  was  one  Impossible  to  fulfill. 
"ThfTC  to  no  present  plan  before  the  Oen- 
ly  of  the  United  Nations  with 
for  a  solution  of  the  Palestine 
and  none  which  has  been  presented 
ited.  that  could  poaslbly  meet  that 
I    would   ask    the    honorable 
to  take  Into  full  consideration  that 
•Imoal  Insurmountable  difficulty  In  working 
plan  (or  implementation. 
1  iuMt  r—psctfully  dlsagrse  with  an  In- 
feren<  e  which  I  drew  from  a  remark  made  by 
the   t  onorable    representative    of    New    Zea- 
land-)-lf     X    understood     It    correctly — that 
the  plan  proposed  by  subcommittee  I 
the  niandatory  power  U  being  given  the  sole 
ipo)  istblllty  for  Implementation.     I  dont 
with  that  as  a  conclusion.    It  was  that 
altual  Ion   which   the  subcommittee  I.  with 
very  ( Icsultory  assistance  from  the  manda- 
tory (  ower,  endeavored  strenuously  to  avoid." 
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*W4  ballade  that  the  suggertlons  contained 
sttbcommlttee    I's    report    successfully 
that  Issue.     We  did  get  assurances 
the  mandatofy  power  that  they  would 
itruct  or  endeavor  to  prevent  the  car- 
out  of  the  Implenaentatlon  program. 

are  many  poaslbUltles  for  falhue  In 

Aux  Off  in  any  other  plan.     We  must 

<tm  eooperatlon  of  the  memt>ers  of  the 

KMlons  and  cooperation  In  fact,  not 

by  way  of  Implementation,  but 

with  the  machinery  which  would 

up  by  the  United  Nations  Commission. 

part  of  the  mandatary  power. 

situation  is  an  anooMUous  one.     It 

t  contemplated  in  the  Charter  of  the 

Nations.    It  Is  a  responsibility  which 

■quarely  on  the  United   Nations,   not 

its  having  sought  that  responsibility, 

lecause  of  a  unilateral  declaration  on 

of  the  mandatory  power  that  they 

relinquishing  their  responsibility  and 

the  United  Nations  to  make  recom- 

for  solution    of    the    problem. 

namlatory  power  made  no  suggestion 

regMttlnf  a  succeeding  government 

itlne. 

luse  of  this  backgnmnd  my  delega- 

■  inclined  to  believe  that  such  legal 

to  the  action  of  the  General  As- 

as  may  be  raised  are  formal  In  char- 

and  do  not  seriously  affect  the  sub- 

of  what  to  prcpoaed.     My  delegation 

dgqpport  and  vote  for  the  partition  plan 

mendtd  to  thto  committee  by  subcom- 

I. 
thto  committee  and  the  Assembly  in  Its 
approve   the   recommendation   of   the 
the  Anembly.  in  the  view  of 
delegation,  will  have  properly  dlwhazted 
function  of    making    reoommendatlons 
the  future  goeenunent  of  Palas- 
It  was  for  thto  purpoae.  as  set  forth 
Met  of  the  mandatory  power  to 
Milhiiii  that,  as  meml>era  of  the 
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oommlttee  will  recall,  the  special 
the  AMembly  was  convened  last  spring, 
special   commission   of  the  United   Nat 
was  sent  to  Palestine  and  the  questlc 
Palestine  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
Assembly." 

NO  nxtmoNS  or  QvrAixxBztJTT 

"Subcommittee  I.  I  am  convinced — I 
only  for  the  United  States  delegation, 
for  the  others,  and  I  only  speak  of  whi 
our  conviction — had  no  illustions  of  infi 
bility  nor  did  any  of  its  members.     We 
confronted  with  the  task  of  ofTerlng 
mendatlons  to  Implement  a  majority 
mendatton   of    the   United    Nations    S( 
Commission,  and  we  reached  unanimlt 
every  Important  point. 

"Concessions  were  made  by  practlc 
of  the  delegations  on  that  committee 
views  of  other  delegations  in  order  to  ac 
thU  unanimity.    It  to  too  much  to  hope 
there    will    be   unanimity    or    anything 
proachlng  unanimity  In  the  final  dectolo 
the  General  Assembly.     But  my  delegi 
fervently  hopes  that  the  General   A>sei 
will  approve  this  plan  by  as  large  a      ^J( 
as  possible  and   that   all   members   will 
operate   loyally   In   giving   it   full   effect 
Implementation.      If    there    to    a    com| 
loyalty  in  support  of  what  may  be  the 
Jorlty  dectoion  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  the  dtfflcultieti  and  troubles  which 
the  minds  of  m&ny  delegates  will  dlsap 
"It  seems  to  my  delegation  that  the 
of  partition  with  economic  union  prof 
by  the  subcommittee  carries  with  It  suffle 
flexibility  to  be  i-eadlly  adjusted  to  the 
atlon   on   the  spot   by   the   United   Nat 
Commission  and   the  Joint  economic 
which  to  contemplated  In  the  plan,    'i  hrc 
thto  process  and  with  the  loyal  coopera 
of  all  concerned,  the  effective  lndepen<]^ 
of  the  peoples  of  Palestine  can  be  achli 

"It  will  be  re<-alled  that  the  special 
mittee  which  was  sent  to  Palestine  was 
a  very  special  Instruction  to  take  ace 
In  Its  work  the  tnteresU  of  the  Jewish, 
lem   and   Chrtotian   faiths  In   Palest 
special  section  of  the  report  of  UN£ 
devoted  to  this  question,  and  botli  'he~l 
Jority  and   mincirity   plans  recomn.i  :,cii 
the   subcommittees    took    thto    matter 
account. 

"The  United  States  delegation  has 
very  particular  uaterest  in  thto  problem  i 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  plan  recor 
by  subcommittee  I  contains  effective 
antees  for  the  holy  places  of  all   the 
great  religions  represented  in  that 
"The  special  status  provided  for 
of  Jersusalem  and  the  additional  pow« 
the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  with  res[ 
other    holy    places    elsewhere    In 
should  provide  t:ull  assurance  to  the  fi 
adherents  of  the  three  faiths  througt 
world  that  the  legitlmste  religious  inf 
of  the   world  community  In   Palestine 
ftilly  protected. 

"My  delegation  to  keenly  aware.  Mr. 
man  and  fellow  delegates,  that  the  Isai 
fore  ue  to  torn  by  strongly  conflicting 
Ions.     We  have  had  ample  evidence 
throughout    the   debates   on    thto   qt 
both  during  the  special  session  of  th4 
scmbly  and  the  early  saoitoiM  of  thto  ad] 
committee,     varying     e«preee1ons    of 
differences  have  been  given  in  the  suk 
mittee.     There  are.  however,  certain 
which  form  conimon  ground  for  all 

A  "NOTiaLS  CONTBIStrnON" 

"One.    and    foremost,    to    thto; 
Unlte<t  Nations  to  the  proper  fortmi 
solution  of  this  question,  and.  furth« 
the   governments    who   believe    in 
think  that  it  to  not  perfect,  but  that 
humanly  Just  and  workable  and  tf 
will  make  a  genuine  and  notable  coot 
tlon  to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
poUtical   problems   In    the   world 


Certain  no  delegation  at 
embly  would  like  to 
slves  that  the  United 
}f  solving. 

ses  to  believe  that  any 
Nations,  whatever  may 
thto  highly  controver- 
1,  will  attempt  to  defy 
lay  be  taken  by  thto 
^t  sense  it  to  the  greatest 
been  presented  to  the 
Nations  as  a  whole, 
sions  In  the  subcom- 
lon   was   compelled    to 
my  Government  had 
rial  divtolon  In  Pales- 
luneven  balance  of  the 
erms  of  squsre  kilome- 
ib   and    Jewish    states, 
ipelled  to  make  a  rea- 
son on  the  Negeb. 
lerefore.  to  have  heard 
Mr.  Chertok  has  made 
today,  in  which  the 
that  the  town  of  Beer- 
snt  land  to  the  north- 
ited  In  the  Arab  state. 
Iltlon.  certain  land  on 
the  Negeb.  amounting 
lams.  will  be  added  to 
commended  Arab  state. 
Mined  convinced  that 
this  region  was  neces- 
rould  have  preferred  a 
that   area,  we   think 
icy  has  made,  from  its 
suitable   and   fair   pro- 
reservation  the  United 
italns  with  respect  to 

take  any  more  time  of 

resident,  except  to  voice 

of  my  delegation  that 

1th  all  its  Imperfections 

cticable   and    the   most 

of  the  Palestine  prot>- 

thst   those   who  have 

I  deterred  from  taking  a 

Assembly's    conunittees 

I  to  attain  an  impossible 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

W.  TRIMBLE 

knSAB 

REPRESENTATIVES 

yember  24,  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  during 

tnt  almost  the  entire 

the  district  which  I 

\.  the  Third  Congres- 

Arkansas.  I  visited 
ind  talked  with  them 
is.  I  found  them,  aa 
\e  core,  battling  away 
Ider  to  be  their  rights, 
ip  of  them  on  October 
I.,  at  which  time  they 
ig  resolutions  which  I 
to  at  this  point: 

>mmitteemen  for  the  10 

Congressional  District 

>n.  Ark  .  October  31.  1947. 

resolutions: 

funds  for  the  program 

program  years  be  ap- 

In  the  amount  at  not 

and  that  admintotra- 

of  the  years  be  appro- 
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prUted   In   the   amoimt   of   not   lees   than 
•35.000.000. 

a.  That  the  agricultural  agencies  operating 
In  the  State,  such  as  AAA.  SC8.  and  Exten- 
sion Service,  etc.,  are  all  accomplishing  much 
and  merit  the  support  of  Congress  and  should 
be  continued  with  adequate  support,  how- 
ever, in  the  event  that  any  combinations 
are  made  by  Congress  Involving  triple  A  that 
such  combination  should  remain  tmder  the 
direction  of  triple  A  farmer-elected  com- 
mitteemen. 

3.  That  price  support  be  continued  at  90 
percent  of  parity  on  all  commodities  now 
covered  and  on  such  additional  commodities 
that  are  necessary  for  national  economy. 

4.  That  community  and  cotmty  committee- 
men be  elected  as  at  present  and  that  State 
committeemen  be  elected  by  county  commit- 
teemen and  that  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous State  committees  act  as  an  adv^ory 
board  to  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture. 


Good  and  Bad  in  Messaf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

President  Truman's  message  to  the  special 
eeaslon  of  Congress  properly  points  to  the 
Imperative  need  of  Immediate  relief  for  Eu- 
rope and  to  the  equally  imperative  need  of 
sound  measures  io  control  Inflation  In  this 
country. 

Nobody  who  understands  the  grave  sit- 
uation abroad  or  the  menace  of  rtolng  prices 
at  home  can  deny  that  Congress  mxist  face 
the  immediate  problem  of  Europe  and  the 
equally  immediate  problem  here. 

The  problem  of  Europe,  being  largely  a 
money  problem  so  far  as  Congress  to  con- 
cerned, will  presumably  be  quickly  met. 
The  $597,000,000  needed  for  emergency  Euro- 
pean aid  will  presumably  be  provided.  The 
President's  program  for  Inflation  control  will, 
however,  meet  resistance,  not  only  from  the 
Republicans  but  from  some  Democrats.  At 
least  part  of  that  resistance  will,  moreover, 
be  Justified,  for  2  of  the  President's  10 
proposals  are  impractical  and  tmrealtotlc  at 
this  time. 

The  Journal  must  Join  the  opposition  to 
the  proposal  for  possible  consumer  ration- 
ing (point  9)  and  the  proposal  for  selective 
price  and  wage  ceilings  (point  10).  not  be- 
cause they  would  create  a  "police  state"  as 
Senator  Taft  charges  but  becaiise  they  would 
not  work. 

During  the  war,  when  patriotic  fervor  was 
high,  selective  rationing  and  general  price 
controls  did  not  operate  too  effectively. 
There  was  counterfeiting  of  ration  coupons 
and  there  was  black  markets — and  these 
things  were  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
hoarding.  A  new  system,  created  in  peace- 
time and  partial  rather  than  complete,  would 
work  even  less  smoothly  and  less  effectively. 

How  could  we.  for  example,  ration  flour 
tinder  price  controls  and  with  wage  controls 
for  workers  In  flour  mills,  when  many  other 
Items  and  the  workers  producing  them  were 
completely  free?  We  might  end  with  the 
flour  mllto  closed  down  for  lack  of  employees 
and  with  what  flour  there  was  selling  on  the 
black  market. 

The  President  Indicates  that  he  wants  au- 
thority to  ration  and  to  fix  wage  and  price 
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levels  merely  as  a  threat  to  those  who  mto- 
behave,  but  what  kind  of  a  threat  would  It 
be  when  the  controls  themselves  might  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  very  worst  elements 
among  us? 

The  remainder  of  the  President's  program 
can,  however,  have  the  support  of  reasonable 
people  in  both  parties.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  sound  objections  to  regulation  of  specu- 
lation, resumption  of  credit  controls,  con- 
tlnustlon  of  some  form  of  rent  ceilings,  the 
allocation  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  strengthening  and  extension  of  export 
regulation.  There  Is  need  lor  power  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  encourage  food 
conservation  at  home  and  food  production 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  Induce  the  marketing 
of  livestock  and  poultry  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical weights  and  grades. 

Finally  and  fundamentally,  there  to  need 
to  authorize  allocation  and  Inventory  con- 
trol of  scarce  commodities  which  basically 
affect  the  cost  of  living.  Thto  to  the  so- 
called  second  line  defense  against  inflation, 
which  at  a  time  such  as  thto  offers  the  great- 
est hope  for  real  pressure. 

Thto,  too,  to  a  type  of  rationing,  but  on  the 
production  and  trade  level  rather  than  on  the 
consumer  level.  Under  it,  a  flour  mill  to  re- 
stricted as  to  the  amovmt  of  wheat  it  can 
buy  and  the  amount  of  flour  it  can  mill, 
and  the  retail  store  and  the  baker  are  put 
f  on  allotment.  Grain  to  thus  saved  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  providing  less  wheat  for 
one  of  grain's  major  uses.  The  Job  of  divid- 
ing the  shortened  supply  to  then  put  on  the 
retailer. 

There  are  of  course  difficulties  and  unfair- 
nesses in  such  a  system,  but  the  difficulties 
at  least  are  much  smaller  than  the  difficulties 
which  might  be  expected  from  resumption 
of  the  OPA  type  of  control  at  thto  time. 

The  President's  first  eight  points,  if  stress 
to  put  on  allocation  and  inventory  control, 
constitute  a  sound  inflation  control  program 
by  themselves.  If  Congress  will  put  them 
Into  law — and  many  Members  have  already 
espoused  one  or  several  of  them — we  can  at 
last  do  something  about  the  upward  spiral  of 
prices,  which  to  a  threat  not  only  to  our 
domestic  economy  but  to  our  European  re- 
lief program. 

These  eight  points  should  become  the  ba- 
sto  for  a  bipartisan  program  to  bring  our 
economy  out  of  the  clouds  and  to  enable  us 
to  set  Europe  on  its  feet  In  a  minimum  of 
time.    The  other  two  points?    No. 


General    Meyers'   Hearing   Underscores 
Good  Work  of  Congressional  Probes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHnsrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John 
Griffin  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post.  November  23.  1947: 

Genxxal  Mitees'  Heasing  Underscores  Good 
WoxK  or  Congressional  Probes — Such 
CoMMrrrxES  Havx  Dokk  All  the  Real  Ex- 
posing or  Crookedness  in  Government  Df 
Past  25  Tears 

(By  John  Grlffln) 
There  have  been  many  efforts  to  discredit 
the  Investigating  committees  of  Congress.  A 
group  of  naive  Hollywood  movie  stars  tried  it 
not  long  ago,  and  for  a  time  It  appeared  that 
the     Hollywood     technique     would     work. 


Eventually  It  developed  that  the  movto  group 
were  superficial  and  unknowing,  and  oouldnt 
poaslbly  stop  the  proceedings. 

They  covUdn't  do  it  for  one  plain  and 
simple  reason.  That  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people.  The  fiash  and  flare 
of  the  movie  boys  and  girls  blinded  many 
people  momentarily,  but  soon  they  were  see- 
ing straight.  What  they  aaw  was  not 
pleasant. 

It  was  a  scene  featuring  a  group  of  flam- 
boyant characters  who  refused  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  were  members  of  the 
Communtot  Party.  They  tried  to  present 
themselves  as  heroes,  willing  to  endtire 
mart>Tdom  in  order  to  protect  "the  rl^t 
of  free  speech." 

CHANCnrO  THE  Ttm 

They  made  quite  a  fuss,  but  they  dont 
appear  to  he  quite  so  brave  now,  for  they  have 
learned  that  not  only  most  of  their  own 
Hollywood  confreres  are  denouncing  them, 
but  the  people  who  Bupp>ort  them  by  attend- 
ing movies  have  turned  against  them. 

Another  demonstration  of  efforts  to  dto- 
credlt  congressional  committees  came  when 
the  Senate  war  Investigating  committee  tm- 
dertook  to  look  Into  the  facts  of  the  allotting 
of  contracts  for  aviation  material  during  the 
war. 

Howard  Hughes,  adopting  the  Hollywood 
technique,  put  on  quite  a  show  and  boasted 
that  he  had  succeeded  In  killing  any  further 
Investigation.  That  was  when  the  committee 
had  suspended  hearings  a  few  months  ago. 

But  it  didn't  stop  the  committee  at  all.  It 
did  Jar  the  members  a  bit,  and  they  wisely 
halted  hearings  until  a  clearer  atmosphere 
could  be  obtained.  Then  they  went  back  to 
work  in  public.  The  results,  or  some  of  the 
results,  are  obvious  now  In  the  case  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Bennett  E.  Meyers. 

The  picture  now  coming  into  focm  as  the 
result  of  the  Investigation  to  a  sordid  one,  and 
it  may  be  that  there  are  more  to  come.  It 
cannot  be  fairly  considered  a  condemnation 
of  the  Army,  for  there  to  no  question  thst 
most  of  the  high  Army  authorities  have  been 
honest,  courageous,  and  hard-working  men. 

MITIT  BE  WATCHED 

But  it  does  show  again  that  there  to  always 
the  possibility  of  people  without  a  sense  of 
honor  getting  into  places  where  they  are  able 
to  indulge  their  greed.  There  to  always  the 
chance  that  In  cases  where  millions  and  bil- 
lons of  dollars  are  Involved,  there  will  be 
trickery  and  deceit. 

Whether  General  Meyers  has  committed 
any  Ulegal  acts  to  yet  to  be  determined  In 
the  proper  place,  which  to  the  courts.  Cer- 
tainly hto  sense  of  chivalry  to  nonextotent, 
and  it  may  be  that  hto  name  will  live  a  long 
while  as  a  synonym  for  lack  of  chivalry. 

His  dragging  the  name  of  a  married 
woman  Into  a  hearing  that  was  being  highly 
publicized  all  over  the  coimtry  will  not  be 
condoned  by  anybody.  There  to  only  a  feel- 
ing of  revulsion.  Adding  to  the  dlsgtut  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  people  to  the  fact  that 
General  Meyers  brought  the  woman's  name 
out  himself.  It  was  not  that  he  was  backed 
Into  a  corner  by  committee  questioning;  he 
Tolimteered  the  Information. 

General  Meyers  can  have  his  day  In  cotirt 
and  perhaps  he  can  explain  all  the  strange 
tales  that  have  been  told  about  hto  activity 
in  companies  producing  war  materlato.  about 
his  falsification  of  documents,  about  the 
many  charges  that  witnesses  have  leveled 
against  him. 

The  Important  point  to  that  the  com- 
mittee to  bringing  things  Into  the  open  which 
should  be  laid  out  for  everyone  to  see.  If 
General  Meyers  to  innocent  of  wrongdoing, 
he  can  show  it  In  court.  In  the  meantime, 
the  American  people  are  fully  entitled  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

There  have  been  cases  of  Individuals 
wronged  by  congressional  commltt««s.  The 
committee  on  Un-American  Actlvltiea,  under 
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of  Martin  Dies.  dW  Jkun- 
of  people  wbo  were  unJusUy  given 
ItJa^  br  OlM- 


lb*  ehalnfianship 

•g«U>a 

wront 
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of 


\o. 


oi    tb» 

mmaM  m^  40Be  all  tb*  mJ 

tn  Ck}Ternmen(  that  baa 
I  IB  ttb  teat  quarter  of  a  oanturr  or 
It  haan' :  been  the  praaecutlng  authorlttaa 
tn  tute  0  r  Qotmnuamht  tluU  bav*  turned  up 
the  b*d    ;an<UUQBa     It  has  1MB  «acr«a> 
iiTial  eoilunttteea  axtch  aa  the  «M  tkat  •>• 
Dome  acjUMlal 

I  un  Un-American  Aetletttat. 

fautu.   baa,   over    tbe 

ft  lot  oi   btt«  ilUMUoM  te 

UMI  to 

forvteiUMy 

aittM.  vikteh 

tBHonMUoM  o(  A  MMtar  oC  BoBy- 

M  10  ibHr  OoMMuaM  comms- 

not  been  an  uamX  eiMMatttee  aa  tar 


tiooa,  haa 
aa  laebnMua 


actlTtUaa 
to  know 
atoMt. 


tlMgr^Mn 


Ittttt 


ibout  na4 


certain 
pMpte  VMktaa 
•nutted  to  luiow 


all  the  howling  from  Hollywood. 
t  Ttolau  anyone  ■  rt^U  by  aaklng 
a  Man  iX  I  le  waa  a  member  o(  the  Communtet 
Party.    A^  they  had  aome  tden  o(  the  bnok- 
thoaa  to  whom  tbay  war*  puttiBf 
the  quaaUon. 

Tlie  ae  ikate  War  Inveat%aUon  Commtttaa 
It  Ttilate  anyone's  rtchta.  either,  tn 
qt— llrinin  Howard  Hugbaa  and  General 
a4d  otheia.  even  tboosh  Mr.  HugtMa 
ivay  tlM  ktea  that  thta  waa  «U  a 
■ataat  hlin. 
Iwve  done  la  to  produce  a  great 
itlon  and  set  It  out  tn  the 
light  wh^  It  ought  to  be.  Without  aoeh 
conmUtei  work  than  vookl  be  UtUe  pro- 
teatton  ffr  the  peo^e  agatnat  the  peraons 
who  prey 


E^mI  Rif  kU  •£  W»»eB 


nrriKSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coMMacnctrr 

m  thm  houss  of  rvrbbbntativbb 


Mpnday.  November  24,  1947 

TTKRSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 

tbe  foHowlng  clipping  from  the 

5.   1947.  Waterbury    <Conn.) 

wlil  prove  of  interest  to  many 

In   the   House.      The 

U  particularly  pertinent 

has  been  introduced  into 

on  this  same  subject: 

or  woMsw  aaAjrrcB  in  jxairr's 

IWW  CUMSTII  u  1  luir 

or  TRS  Amsbkam: 

taken  by  New  Jersey  ycaterday 

■Ignttlcance  In  the  prug*'— ■  at 

Wyoming's  act  in  ItOi  in  grant- 

tha   vote.    For   Wyaanlng   gave 

to  a  subject  claaa  ealted  fonate. 

constitution   in  New  Jeiaay  aaya 

peraons.     For  the  fUst  tlnM  In 

Stataa.  woiaaa  have  been  given 

teMi  by 
Oonventten 

a. 
long  suppoMd  that  wraaen  were 
But  tn  varloua  ways  the  lav  aaya 

in 

aca 


still  being  waged.  The  Oaneral  Court  la  sttll 
arfulng  otar  an  ametkdment  to  the  )ury  law 
ao  that  women  may  serve  as  Jurors.  Tha 
iMMlo  change  would  be  the  addition  of  tb* 
phraaa  "of  either  sex  '  after  the  wortl  "pcr- 
aoa"  which  haa  bean  legally  daAaM  te  that  j 
Bute  aa  a  male  noun 

Bow  did  thla  historic  dedston  happen 
New  Jaraey?    Wooaar.  tewyera  led  tbe 
the  New  Jarary  State  Bar  Ainialiiw  »<i<i* 
tu  impraaatve  wetgh*..  watf  tbe  Itew  Je.'^ey  I 
of     Buatiieaa    and    Prof  eat  Ic 
1^  Quba  came  in  at  the  crltlcai  mo- 
ment.   For  there  wan  a  crtucal  momanv 
The  »B«  woiaan  admNted  to  the  bar 
New  J«raey.  Mary  Ptillbreofe  of  Taaaty 
one  af  «Imm  «Ba  BMIueMI  tba  State  Bar 
ciattMi  ta  i^ipoiat  a  ooaMalttee  to  atudy  the 
sutUB  of   women     In    IMl    tha  Bar   a^ 
ctattoa  approved  in  principle  the  pro|Mi 
■qiual  Righto  Amend  ntent  to  the  Const  it 
Uon  of  the  Halted  SUtea.  and  tn  June 
104T  these  asa    an4  women  -lawyer^  rsc- 
(>mmen«sd  lo  tto  Blols  OonsUttitioaal 
\f>niton    timt   sftial    righto    for   aita 
ambodle<l   tn    the 

itlon'i  detailed  appMl 
with  tJkto  paragraph:  'In  sptrtt  women  ha« 
sttatnad  a  legal  status  equal  with  men. 
In  fact  thev  are  still  In  a  subject  elaaa     Thla] 
is  iBcoiapauaie  wltr,  the  right  to  vote 
with  the  rsaponsibU)  ttea  women  are 
log.     The  proposed  equal  rlghu  clauae 
confirm  the  righto  women  now  enjoy 
aeNM  tlksn  with  tbe  power  sad  dlfnity 

sn  untramxnelcd  rlf:ht  to  opportunity 
self -development.  ** 

In  the  years  slnee  the  National  Woman'l 
Party    Introduced    In    Congrsee    tbe 
righto    amandmaat.    traditional    mlaonl 
standinga  have  grown  ahovt  it  like  moaa 
hamarlsa      Oroupe  laune  to  tbe  New 
coaOHtteB  deelaiint;  that  they  would 
eqtari  figllto  tooth  aiid  nail,  even  if  their 
spaattve  crganlaatlons  bad  indorsed  this 
huaasta  prhaolpie  in  tike  Chsrtar  of  the  Ui 

Jsisuy   Fsdarmtlon  of  Boataeea  and 
atanal  Women's  CTuba  stepped  into  ths 

Margiiertte  Carpanur.  of  Newark,  a 
Llbhy  aachar.  at  BUaaheth.    They 
little  proposal  which  SnaUy  waa  aocei 
even  by  the  appoattlon.    They  said.  "Lets  i 
thte  raae  a  daisy:  It  wUI  stUl  smell  aa 

The    procadure    is    aa    foilowa:    TlM 
article  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution.  Right 
and  Privileges,  le  a  Mil  of  rights  of  31  para« 
graphs.     1    "Ail   peraons  are  by  nature 
and  indapcndant     •     •     V    2.  "All 
cal  power  is  inheren*  In  the  people."     8. 
person  ahall  be  dtecrtoUaated  agatnst  In 
exercise  of  any  civil  righto 
not  a  wota  ahoaa  aqaa 

Turn  the  pogss  to  arttele  X.    It  reada. 
parts,  ss  follows:   "Wherever  in  this  cc 
tutlon  the  term  *p«rMm,'  'parsons.'  'people. 
any  personal  pronoun  Is  uaed.  the  same  shair 
be  taken  to  include  lioth  scxea  "     This 
the  proposal  of  the  Stoto  faderaUoo 
mlttce. 

May  we  hope  that  men  and  women  of  oti 
Statea  and  of  the  Dnwaraaa  of  the  t7i 
Stotea  wlU  be  as  deur  asM  devcr  In 
thte  teat  legal  (orueaa  of  fundamental 
mocracy. 

FLooBMi::*  L.  C.  KrrcMXLT. 

Caalrntsii. 


V«ce  CHmir% 
HoNoai  P.  ComwsB. 

Cmasrtlcsl    Commit tm 
for  the  Eqnml-Bights  Awtenawtmi. 
AKMaB.  Platt. 
tsi<ilafip<   Ctaarsiaii.   Coaaecfieat 
Fstferaflon  o/  Basfaess  and  Pro- 
fmkmml  Women's  Ctsbs. 
WAxiaBOXT,  Itaorsiber  4.  1947. 


ll,  S«  We  Matt 

REMARKS 

HOFFMAN 


TAllVKS 

24.  1U7 

Speaker,  undar 

herewith  two  ad- 

la&hvlUeCoalCo.. 

comments. 

Republicans  will 

I  foolish  give-away 

try  eraalara  and 

Its  to  the  ne«e». 

[war  is  a  question 

)t  of  our  pcopir 

tax  loilowcd  a  pol- 

billion.^  upon  blU 

irlng  othtri-  billions 

come  uiKier  her 

rcea  aha  can  use. 

11'    ^dmlni.^tration 

)i:  ..iue  thus  policy. 

will  overwhelm 

weaken  ourselves 
potential  enemy 
^itiaen  cannot  un- 

iOne   Item — coai — 
the  Nashville 
iTllle.  Tenn..  ha5 
/o  advertisements. 

rACK*     Him 

lied  recently  t»y  Ser- 
tbere  came  thte  gem 

from  various 
shortase  tn  aorae 
particularly  for  hlgh- 
|e  conscns\is  of  this 
ficral  shortage,  ex- 
etter  grades  In  local - 


we  received  the  fol- 
le  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
,  Accotmto,  Waahtng- 

ktocka  now  on  baud 
>ns  washed  acreen- 

I  Advise  if  you  could 
^is  requirement  atot- 

}proximat«  analyate 
red  shipplBg  adied- 

caii  start  at  once 

II  have  to  doae  down. 
Iiy  the  Krug  com- 

Ithat  the  Fort  Knux 

inaunce,  we  might 
itb  the  Knig  ecm- 
lant!    It  te  ate^^ 
appeate  for  coal 
ahlppers.  who  liave 
aers  at  heart,  have 
The  hoapAal  at 
but  coal  te  gotag 
boatload   of    It 
tons  during  Ko- 
to be  paid  for  with 
of  daUya  to  coal 
the  porto  and 
in  thte  country  are 

stopped     It  will  be 
own  story  to  your 
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Representatives  In  Congress  and  demand  that 
they  do  something  atx>ut  it. 

Misleading  statements  filled  with  half- 
truths.  Issued  by  bureaucrats  and  their  hand- 
picked  committees,  won't  keep  your  home 
warm  thte  winter  or  keep  your  factory  from 
closing  down  because  you  can't  get  coal. 

An  insistent  public  demand  can  stop  the 
export  of  coal  to  Europe  until  the  situation 
here  clears  up.  That  it  be  cleared  up  at  once 
is  al>aolutely  necessary  to  our  own  economy. 

The  remedy  te  in  your  bands. 

Nashvilli  Coal  Co..  Inc. 

NASHVnXS.  TSNN. 

•LACXMAn. 

The  countries  of  Burope  threaten  that  they 
might  adopt  a  form  of  government  which 
ws  do  not  like  if  we  do  not  give  them  bll- 
Ilona  In  cash  and  ship  them  our  coal  and 
foodsttiff. 

What  they  apparently  mean  te  that  ws 
must  give  them  enotigh  money  and  goods 
to  make  It  unnecessary  for  their  labor  to 
work  BM>ra  than  so  to  40  hours  per  week. 

Wa  already  havt  a  public  debt  which  te 
protMkbly  larger  than  the  combined  debt  of 
all  Burope.  at  leaat  that  part  of  Burops's 
dsbt  which  will  ever  bs  paid. 

We  already  have  on  our  back  the  greatest 
number  of  Oovernment  employees  of  any 
nation,  with  the  posalbls  exception  of  Rus- 
sia. 

We  already  have  a  serious  coal  shortage 
and  an  equally  serioiu  car  shortage  which  te 
contributing  to  it.  Thte  condition  is  at- 
tributable t>otb  to  the  tonnage  we  are  ex- 
porting to  Europe  and  tbe  British  Isles  and 
to  the  waste  of  car  efficiency  in  hauling  It  to 
tidewater. 

Still,  we  are  told  we  must  furnlSh  money 
and  goods  to  Europe  to  keep  certain  coun- 
tries theie  from  going  communistic. 

Paying  blackmail,  whether  you  call  It  "aid 
to  Europe"  or  "the  Marshall  plan"  or  any 
other  name  is  Idiotic  on  our  part  and  bad 
for  those  to  whom  we  pay  it. 

Let's  spend  our  money  for  our  defense  and 
the  reduction  of  our  public  debt  and  otir  tax 
burden.  Let's  keep  our  coal  at  home  where  it 
te  desperately  needed. 

England  and  Europe  have  a  supply  of  coal 
In  the  ground  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
them  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Let 
them  dig  it,  like  we  are  digging  it  here. 

Frankly,  we  want  to  supply  our  customers 
with  coal  and  ask  that  you  help  us  do  that 
by  writing  your  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressman  to  stop  this  blackmail. 

Nashvuxjc  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Nashvilli,  Txnn. 

Read  them  again.  Do  they  make 
sense? 

Then,  do  not  forget  that  coal  is  not  the 
only  essential  commodity  that  is  being 
given  away.  Sit  down,  think  things 
through  and  if  you  can  find  just  one  good 
reason  why  a  Congressman  should  sup- 
port the  Marshall  plan,  let  me  have  It. 


SUpnaent  of  Heavy  Machinery  and  Farm 
Equipment  to  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELYBROWN,  JR. 

or  COKNlCnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 
Mr.   SEELY-BROWN.     Mr.   Speaker, 
I  hope  the  President  explains  to  the 


people  of  the  Second  District  of  Con- 
necticut why  we  as  a  Nation  are  being 
called  upon  by  him  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  "cold  war"  with  Russia 
while  he  with  the  power  to  control  ex- 
ports given  him  in  Public  Law  188, 
Eightieth  Congress,  reports  to  the  press 
that  he  sees  no  reason  to  stop  the  sale 
of  heavy  machinery  and  farm  equipment 
to  Russia  at  this  time. 


Tkc  Wool  Industry  Gets  Clipped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  colosabo 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Jtfondav.  Not>tfmber  21.  1947 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  two  articles  taken  from  editorial 
pages  of  the  Denver  Post.  Denver.  Colo. 

These  editorials  concern  tariff  reduc- 
tion on  wool,  and  the  information  and 
sound  reasoning  so  carefully  and  skill- 
fully analyzed  should  be  of  great  value  to 
our  Members  in  understanding  our  live- 
stock production  problems  in  the  West. 

THE  wool   INDUST«T   CKTS   CLIPPED 

Of  all  the  tariff  reductions  resulting  from 
the  Geneva  trade  conference,  the  one  most 
likely  to  injure  a  domestic  industry  is  that 
reducing  the  long-standing  duty  of  34  cents 
a  poimd  (clean  basis)  on  wool  to  25 >4  cents. 

The  fact  that  the  wool  growers  are  guaran- 
teed a  good  price  for  wool  through  1948,  in 
spite  of  the  tariff  reduction,  does  not  com- 
pensate for  tbe  fact  that  the  easing  of  the 
import  restrictions  raises  serious  doubts  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  sheep  tmslness  in 
the  Weet. 

In  the  years  Just  t>efore  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II,  the  domestic  Industry 
supplied  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
wool  consumed  in  this  country. 

During  the  war,  foreign  woote,  in  spite  of 
tbe  34-cent  tariff,  moved  into  the  American 
market  In  unprecedented  quantities  to  be 
made  into  uniforms  and  blankets,  and  since 
the  war  they  have  kept  on  coming.  As  a 
result  approximately  80  percent  of  the  wool 
consumed  here  In  1946  was  foreign  wool  and 
only  20  percent  came  from  the  domestic  clip. 

Foreign  wool  Imports  last  year  were  six 
times  the  average  imports  dxu-ing  the  5  years 
before  Pearl  Harlx)r.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  hardly  could  be  claimed  that  the 
34-cent  tariff  was  preventing  a  thriving 
American  import  btisiness  In  wool,  yet  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  at  Geneva  agreed  to  a  tariff 
reduction  as  a  further  trade  stimulant. 

Domestic  wool  growers  are  worried  because 
now  that  American  processors  have  learned  to 
handle  foreign  woote  they  are  showing  a 
preference  for  them  as  compared  with  domes- 
tic wools.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence may  he  that  the  foreign  woote  arrive 
already  sorted  to  some  extent. 

The  domestic  wool  clip  this  year  te  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  300.000,000  pounds,  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  The  numtwr  of  stock 
sheep  in  thte  country  te  the  smallest  sines 
1867. 

The  big  worry  of  the  sheepmen,  as  raised  by 
the  new  tariff  action,  te  what  should  they 
plan  for  the  futiu-e?  Can  they  look  ahead 
with  confidence  and  make  plans  to  rebuild 
their  flocks?  Or  must  they  try  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  ths  thought  that  a  large  part 


of  the  American  market  for  wool  already  has 
l>een  taken  over  by  foreign  growers  who  now 
may  tUie  over  even  a  larger  share? 

Even  those.  Including  the  Denver  Poat.  who 
agree  heartily  with  the  principle  of  stimu- 
lating world  trade  by  removing  tariff  and 
other  restrictions  should  not  tM  blind  to 
these  Important  considerations: 

1.  Since  the  start  of  the  war,  tbe  present 
wool  nariff  haa  not  t>een  restrictive. 

a.  The  world's  largest  wool-producing 
countries  in  general  are  not  those  whoas 
economies  are  in  the  greateat  need  of  help. 

3.  aiany  acres  of  western  land  will  not  add 
any  U'sw  wealth  to  the  American  economy  if 
the  vrool  industry  te  forced  Into  further 
liquidation. 

4.  Wool  te  a  strategic  war  commodity  In 
which  the  United  Stotss  should  bs  at  least 
partially  self-suOclsnt. 

8.  Ihe  United  States  would  have  no  pro- 
tectloa  from  possible  exorbitant  cartsl-flxsd 
prices  for  wool  tf  It  had  no  domssue  ladtMtry 
to  sarvs  aa  a  pries  yarttettok. 

Ws  grant  that  In  raising  such  objsctlons 
ws  mty  be  open  to  the  accusation  of  talkhH 
out  or  l>oth  sides  of  o\ir  mouth  on  the  subjaM 
of  liberal  trade  policy.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  aie  for  free  trade  to  the  point  that  our 
own  lix  is  gored.  But  even  at  that  risk,  ws 
think  thsss  oonslderaUona  dasstVs  mors 
caret  il  study  than  they  have  rscslvsd  at  ths 
State  Department,  which  negotiated  ths 
Genera  agreemente. 

THAT'S  THAT 

(By  Bruce  Oustln) 

American  wool  producers  fear  they  have 
been  "sold  down  the  river."  They  have 
plenty  of  reason  to  think  that.  At  the  Ge- 
neva trade  conference,  the  United  Statea 
agreed  to  slash  the  tariff  on  wool  from  84 
cents  a  pound  to  28^  oenU,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1.  That  will  tie  fine  for  the  Australian 
sheepmen.  The  tariff  cut  will  boost  their 
profits,  help  them  to  take  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  from  American  producers,  and 
American  consumers  probably  will  pay  Just 
as  hl«h  prices  for  woolen  goods  as  now.  But 
In  no  conceivable  way  can  this  tsrlff  cut  help 
the  wool  producers  in  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  other  American 
States. 

What  win  the  wool  tariff  cut  do  to  Ameri- 
can producers?  "Western  flocks  which  sup- 
ply 70  percent  of  the  domestic  wool  have 
been  reduced  35  percent  since  before  the 
war,"  says  Congressman  Hill,  of  Colorado. 
"The  tariff  cut  will  mean  a  continuation  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  flocks."  Senator  Bos- 
EETSON  of  Wyoming  brands  the  tariff  slaah 
a  "damaging  and  unnecessary  blow  to  the 
wool-growing  indtistry."  Nobody  haa  shown 
how  it  can  possibly  help  the  American  wool 
growers. 

Of  all  the  3.500  tariff  reductions  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence the  wool  slash  apparently  wUl  hit  Amer- 
ican producers  the  hardest  and  the  earliest. 
On  other  items,  the  effecU  of  cuU  In  Ameri- 
can protective  tariffs  may  not  be  felt  for  sev- 
eral years.  Most  foreign  countries  have  lit- 
tle. If  anything,  to  export  to  the  United 
8tat(s  now.  Demands  upon  our  domestic 
markets  are  so  far  ahead  of  supply  that  it 
can  i;ake  both  foreign  and  domestic  prodtic- 
tlon. 

Wliy  protective  American  tariffs  should  bs 
detei-mlned  at  an  International  conference 
In  a  horse-trading  deal  with  countries  which 
have  nothing  to  sell  the  United  States  and 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  American  ex- 
port) te  hard  to  understand.  Tariff-making 
te  one  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gresc.  But  Congress  had  no  voice  In  ths 
Genfiva  Conference.  It  does  not  even  have 
a  clianoe  to  approve  or  reject  the  agree- 
ments  made   In   ths   name   of   ths   United 
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Lodi.  Hka*  of  **F1aaic-Toliay  Grapct," 
U*  i»  Grap«  aad  WiM  FettiTal 


urnNsioN  OF  remarks 

or 

itON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroufU 
TU  HOCSB  OF  RB>RXSSMTATT?ti 

Monday.  November  2i.  1947 


Mr 

Speakei 


JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Lodi  has  frequently  been  re- 
ferred io  as  the  "hisgest  litUe  city  In 
Califon  la."  It  Is  In  the  center  of  a  very 
rich  agi  Icultural  section.  In  which  tokay 
grapes  s  the  predominant  crop.  Many 
Membeis  of  the  House  have  received 
tokay  I  rapes  from  the  Tokay  Agree- 
ment"-a  cooperative  organization  of 
tokay  growers.  Others  have  eaten  the 
tokajrs  in  the  House  restaurant  when  we 
have  placed  them  on  the  tables,  a 
token  of  one  or  more  growers  to  their 
Repre8«  ntatlve. 

To  pi  y  tribute  to  their  major  produce 
the  pec  pie  of  Lodi  each  year  hold  an 
aaiUMl  :elebration  in  honor  of  the  grape 
•adtbi  wine. 

The  innuai  grape  and  wine  festival 
held  m  September  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion an  1  has  come  to  the  front  in  fairs 
and  n  cognized  as  an  outstanding 
speclalt  r  show  with  the  largest  display 
and  va.  lety  of  grapes  shown  under  a 
•latfe  I  oof:  together  with  outstanding 
booUi  e  ihibits  by  wineries  and  shippers. 

This  ;  -day  event  Ls  officially  opened  at 
8  p.  m.  1 1  the  Grape  Bowl  on  Friday  night 
with  th»  crowing  of  Queen  Tokay  pre- 
sented dth  her  court.  Saturday  morn- 
ing a  It  ddies  parade  in  downtown  Lodi. 
Saturda  j  night  a  professional  show  and 
Sunday  afternoon  a  street  parade  of 
drum  c(  rps.  drill  teams,  bands,  mounted 
entries.  Ikxtts.  and  so  forth,  and  thia 
year  aft  er  the  end  of  the  parade  in  the 
(Srape  I  owl  a  horse  show  was  presented. 
Another  feature  of  this  S-day  event  is 
partidp  ition  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  ^)lk  Dancers  to  colorful  costume 
put  on  an  exhibition.  This  event  at- 
tracts 8  kOOO  to  90.C00  people  during  the 
3  days. 

The  946  tonnace.  grapes  for  wine, 
367.464  ons.  Carloads  of  grapes  shipped 
In  1947,  6.200  Including  table  and  wine 
grapes.    Lodi  population.  15.000. 

In  ad<  iUoD  to  being  a  prosperous  town. 
Lodi  is  i  Y9XJ  progresalve  city,  with  one 
of  the  l4w«at  Uz  r»t«i  In  California  and 
any  boiMtod  debt.  Part  of  this 
tb  the  fact  that  many  years  ago 
•e^ulred  an  electrical  dlstrlbutlnc 
the  profits  of  which  have  fur- 
nished iiost  of  the  many  municipal  Im- 
provem<  nts  in  Lodi. 


without 
isd 


A  stadium  appropriately   called 
Orape  Bowl  was  built  several  years  ago  i 
which  football  games  are  played  an< 
where  the  grape  aad  wine  festival  is  hel 
Oovemmentally  Lodi  is  a  model  city  wit 
intelligent  officials,  a  low  tax  rate, 
many  municipal  improvements. 


CatiiBff  0«  OwB  TkrMts 

KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicmoAN 

IN  THK  HOLSI  OF  RSPRSSKNTATIVSS 

Monday.  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.  prl< 
to.  during  and  ever  since   the  end   ol 
World  War  II.  we  have  been  pouring  bilj 
Uons  of  dollars  worth  of  materials  Int 
foreign  land.-;  on  the  theory  that  unl« 
first   Hitler    and   his   philosophy.    lat( 
communism  and  Russia,  were  prevent 
from  spreading  throughout  Europe, 
national  existence  would  be  Imperil* 
our -Nation  destroyed. 

More  recently,  under  pressure  of  tl 
Administration.  $400,000,000  was  given 
Greece  and  Tiirkey  to  stop  Russia  ai 
the  Communists.     $100,000,000   of   tl 
went  to  Turkey  strictly  for  military  ale 
not  for  food,  clothing  or  shelter. 

Now  here  is  the  point,  is  it  not  absi 
and  foolish  for  us  to  continue  with 
hand  to  give  billions  to  stop  commi 
and  Russia,  while  with  the  other  we  e] 
tend  aid  to  the  Russians  and  Commi 
Ists  our  potential,  if  not  our  actual,  en( 
mies? 

Please  take  a  glance  at  our  export  trac 
with  Russia.    Tlie  record  is  as  follows 

Bmnlnatlon  of  nvaUable  documenta  rvlat 
Ing  to  our  export  trade  wltb  tbe  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  RspubUca   (Ruaala)    for 
calendar  year  1946  and  tbe  first  9  montba 
1947  abows  tbe  following: 

Calendar  year.  194<i: 

Lend-leaae  ahipoxenta S153. 100. 

UNRRA  ahlpments '  152.  200. 

Cash  purcliases .      53.600.1 

Total 357, 900.  ( 

Calendar  year  1947  to  Sept.  30: 

Lend-lease  ahlpments .  16.  300. 1 

UKRRA  shipments .  31.900.1 

Cash  purchases .__  65.  600, 1 

Total 113.700. 

Combined       ahlpoaents,       81 
mnntha: 

Lend-laaae  shipments 168.400.1 

UNRRA  shipments IM.  100. 1 

Total -    353.500.1 

Cash  purrh— SI..,-. 119, 200. < 

'Included  ta  UMKBA  ahlpmenu  was 
ports  paid  for  by  prlvata  charities  in 
amount  of  610.689.000. 

Not*. — President    Truman    ordered    Icn^ 
laaaa  be  stopped  on  September  2.  1945. 

Oooda  and  supplies  then  on  order  and 
process  constituting  the  so-called  pipe 
cnukl  be  shlppxl  durlnf  tb«  Uquldatlun 
leDd-lMM  untU  DMMBber  tl.  1947.  Lat 
OongrsM.  but  &oi  with  my  vote. 
the  Land-Lsaae  Act.  by  allowlnf  shipment 
to  tbe  oountrtee  named  (Runia  was  ac 
named)  under  limited  cli-cumstance*.    It  a| 
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lect  the  cost  of  Uvlng;  to  authorize  price 
ceilings  on  products  in  short  supply  which 
basically  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  indus- 
trial production  and  to  authorise  such  wage 
ceUlngs  as  are  essential  to  maintain  the  nec- 
CMsry  price  ceilings. 

It  Is  almost  a  foregone  conclxislon  that  the 
President  Is  not  going  to  be  given  these  pow- 
ers. The  comments  of  Senator  Taft  and 
other  Republican  leaders  are  Just  about  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  expect  to  get  them,  for  in  dls- 
cuMing  his  proposals  he  said  that  first  five 
taken  together,  would  "aid  substantially  in 
relieving  lnflr.tlonary  pressures." 

The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  other 
proposals,  however,  especially  the  last  two. 
is  that  they  would  be  apt  to  prove  vmworJc- 
able.  In  an  economy  as  complex  as  ours, 
celectlve  rationing  and  selective  price  con- 
trol at  the  consumer  level  Is  a  doubtful  busi- 
ness. If  the  experience  with  OPA  serves  as  a 
guide,  a  resort  to  such  measures  now  would  be 
apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  especially 
in  view  of  the  President's  none-too-firm  atti- 
tude m  the  matter  of  wage  controls. 

Still,  to  repeat,  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  these  proposals  is  that  their  workebllity  Is 
doubtful.  And  In  fairness  to  the  President, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  mounting  Infia- 
tlonory  pressures  may  yet  drive  us  to  them. 

Most  cerUlnly  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
message  which  Justifies  Senator  Tatt's  ex- 
treme attack  on  the  President.  He  was 
Justified  in  attacking  the  soundness  of  the 
proposals.  But  when  he  went  on  to  im- 
pugn the  President's  motives,  to  picture  him 
as  wanting  a  police  state  In  this  country, 
and  to  cast  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  Mr. 
Truman's  desire  for  world  peace,  he  was  going 
much  too  far. 

The  exact  position  of  Senator  Taft  In  this 
matter  continues  to  bs  unclear.  He  blames 
high  prices  on  the  excess  of  consumer  dollars 
competing  for  scarce  goods.  Yet  he  would 
Increase  the  supply  of  dollars  In  the  hands  of 
consumers  by  cutting  taxes.  He  says  that  he 
favors  "reasonable"  aid  to  Europe  as  a  means 
of  combating  communism,  yet  he  talks  about 
aid  at  the  rate  of  S8, 000 ,000 .000  a  year.  He 
must  know  that  no  such  figure  Is  contem- 
plated under  the  Marshall  plan.  He  dwells 
upon  the  generous  manner  in  which  this 
country  has  dealt  with  Europe  and  concludes 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  be  more  generoiis. 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  it  seems  to 
miss  the  point  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
If  It  were  simply  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  b3  generous,  one  might  agree  with 
the  Ohio  Senator  that  we  are  doing  enough. 
But  generosity,  as  such,  has  little  to  do  with 
It.  The  real  reason  for  going  to  the  aid  of 
Europe  is  to  prevent  Communist  domination 
of  that  continent,  to  head  cfT  the  peril  for 
us  which  would  follow  such  domination. 

Senator  Tatt  seems  to  give  little  weight  to 
this  cardmal  point.  And  until  he  and  his 
colleagues  accept  It,  with  all  of  its  grim  Im- 
plications, the  European  aid  debate  will  con- 
tinue to  be  muddled  and  our  own  future 
wUl  continue  to  be  in  Jeopardy. 


Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Forei^  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

m  TH«  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  25  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  24),  1947 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    President,    in    the 
Washington  Star  for  last  Sunday  there 


appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Stokes  concerning  the  report  on  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  It 
is  an  interesting  discussion,  and  of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  account  of  the 
most  Important  part  played  on  the  Pres- 
ident's commitee  by  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Pollette.  The  ar- 
ticle tells  of  the  many  notable  contribu- 
tions made  by  him  to  the  work  and  re- 
port of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Euxorx's  Nexds  Hau.xd  as  a  Mastex- 
pizcE — Claxtit   and  Candor  or  Harximan 
CoMMrmx  DccuMXNT  Leave  No  Room  for 
Doubt  as  to  What  Is  Reqijireo  and  Wht 
(By  Richard  L.  Stokes) 

In  the  brief  period  since  its  publication  on 
November  8.  tbe  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid.  popularly  known 
as  the  Harrlman  Conunittee,  has  become 
recognized  as  a  classic. 

It  surveys  with  authority  and  realism  a 
huge  expanse  of  detailed  informaticn.  Its 
Judgments  are  sagacious  and  independent. 
The  text,  lucid,  easy  and  on  occasion  elo- 
quent, is  wholly  devoid  of  the  bureaucratic 
Jargon  called  "gobbledygock."  But  the 
unique  virtue  of  the  document  Is  a  tone  of 
moral  elevation  which  rings  from  the  heart, 
conscience,  and  oourage  of  Its  editor  in  chief, 
former  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

BOW  THI  WORK  STARTED 

There  is  natural  curiosity  as  to  how  a  work 
of  such  merit  and  magnltuae  could  have  been 
executed  at  headlong  velocity.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
achievement.  It  began  last  June  22  with 
Presid-nt  Truman's  appwlntment  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  19  distinguished  pri- 
vate citizens  from  the  topmost  ranks  of  in- 
dustry, finance,  agriculture,  labor,  science, 
and  scholarship,  with  W.  Averell  Harrlman, 

•  Sscretary  of  Commerce,  as  chairman. 

'  Its  mission  was  to  determine  facts  con- 
cerning the  kinds  and  amoiints  of  resources 
available  for  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
cotmtrles  and  the  limiu  within  which  the 
United  States  might  safely  and  wisely  plan  to 
extend  aid. 

Tbe  committee  held  Its  first  meeting  on 
July  23  and  24.  A  subcommittee  c«i  organi- 
zation was  named  under  the  leadership  of 
Owen  D.  Young,  honorary  board  chairman 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  This.  In  turn, 
appointed  nine  other  subcommittees,  which 
were  Instructed  to  prepare  reports  covering 
pertinent  areas  In  their  respective  fields. 

A   HESCtJLEAN  TASK 

The  next  task  was  the  organization  of  a 
staff.  As  executive  secretary,  the  committee 
retained  Richard  Mervln  Bissell.  Jr .  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Among  his 
assistants  were  Herman  Wardwell  Liebert,  an 
associate  fellow  of  Davenport  College  at  Yale 
University:  William  W.  Remington,  a  youth- 
ful economist  from  Dartmouth,  who  was 
loaned  to  the  committee  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  John  Davenport,  an 
editor  of  Fortune,  and  brother  of  Russell 
Davenport,  chief  editorial  writer  for  Life 
magazine. 

Appointed  also  were  secretaries  of  the  nine 
subcommittees.  It  became  their  function  In 
every  case  except  one  to  do  the  actual  draft- 
ing of  subsidiary  studies  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  over-all  report. 

In  addition  to  these  studies,  the  committee 
was  faced  with  the  ordeal  of  digesting  and 
evaluating  three  basic  documenu  of  erwyclo- 
ptdlc  p;oportlont.    The  first  was  a  two-vol- 


ume svrrey  of  foreign  needs  which  was  com- 
plied ty  the  conference  on  European  econ- 
omic c<x>peration  at  a  meeting  of  16  nations 
in  Pari*. 

The  second  was  a  voluminous  account  of 
American  natural  and  Industrial  rescurcee  by 
an  Intirdepartmental  committee  under  tbe 
chairmanship  of  Julius  A.  Krug.  Secretary  of 
the  Imerlor.  The  third  was  a  report  of  some 
S6.000  words  on  the  impact  of  foreign  aid 
upon  tbe  domestic  fiscal  economy,  which  waa 
submitted  by  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, wltb  Dr.  Bdwln  Q.  Nourse  as  chair- 
man. 

Rspons  SLOW  TO  ARxnnt 

The  Job  was  made  more  dUBctilt  by  the 
tardlniss  of  the  documents.  Tbe  committee 
and  Iti  staff  were  in  full-scale  working  order 
by  the  middle  of  September.  At  about  the 
same  time  sections  of  the  Krug  report,  which 
was  transmitted  In  Installments,  began  to 
arrive.  The  Paris  Conference  report  did  not 
become  available  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Nourse  survey  until  the  middle 
of  October. 

Nevsrtheless.  the  committee  found  it  pos- 
sible to  analyse  and  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
three  reports.  It  accepted  as  valid  the  Paris 
study  of  emergency  needs,  such  as  food,  fuel, 
fibers  and  fertilizer,  but  made  a  searching  at- 
tack upon  Its  estimate  of  long-term  capital 
requirements  The  factual  background  of 
the  Krug  report  was  pronounced  to  be.  on  the 
whole,  accurate.  '' 

The  Nourse  survey  Is  tactfully  described  by 
committee  spokesmen  as  having  proved  "leea 
directly  useful"  than  the  others.  Most  of  the 
facts  presented  were  already  known  to  the 
committee,  which  took  sharp  Issue  with  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Nourse  and  his  associates 
that  the  current  inflationary  trend  is  due 
chiefiy  to  excess  of  domestic  consumption, 
rising  from  an  economy  of  full  employment 
and  high  wages. 

CROSSED   swords    WITH    TRTTICAX 

The  committee  made  bold  to  cross  swords 
with  President  Truman  himself,  who  de- 
clared In  a  radio  address  on  October  24:  "An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  place  the  blame 
(for  higher  prices)  upon  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, but  this  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts." 

In  direct  opposition,  the  committee  not 
merey  declared  Inflation  to  bo  the  most 
pressing  danger  to  American  well-being  but 
ascerted  flatly  that  "every  shipment  abroad 
of  scarce  goods — particularly  food — adds  to 
inflailonary  pressure  at  home,"  and  that 
"thete  marginal  amount*  may  tip  the  scale 
between  stability  and  inflation." 

The  over-all  report  consist  of  three  parts. 
The  -i-st  Is  a  summary,  used  as  a  preface;  the 
second  is  the  report  proper,  a  document  of 
about  150  pages,  and  the  third  is  a  collec- 
tion of  18  special  reports  from  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  actual  drafting  of  the  summary  and 
report  proper  Is  chiefly  the  work  of  five 
men— Messrs.  La  Follette,  Bissell.  Liebert. 
Remington,  and  Davenport.  Professor  Bis- 
sell probably  wrote  more  of  the  text  than 
any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Liebert  had  final  re- 
sponsibility In  reading  the  proofs  for  errors. 
Mr.  Davenport  spent  10  days  in  Washington 
putting  ultimate  polish  on  the  style.  He 
Is  credited  with  such  telling  phrases  as  "the 
United  States  Is  no  limitless  comuCDpia,"* 
"it  Is  not  wise  to  underestimate  the  steep- 
i^ss  of  the  climb,"  and  "aid  must  not  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  supporting  Europe  but 
as  a  spark  which  can  fire  the  engine." 

ASLI  AND  TOtTTHriTL 

A  characteristic  of  the  group  of  five  is  not 
only  ouuundlng  ability  but  youth.  Mr.  La 
Follette,  the  oldest.  Is  62.  Mr.  BlsteU  U  S8. 
Meairs.  Liebert  and  Davenport  S8,  and  Mr. 
Remington  about  30.  Only  the  jreara  of  r«- 
sUience  could  have  endured  the  atrcM  of 
sustained  and  intense  labor  to  which  thty 
wem  subjected.    There  was  also  a  distinct 
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ai  ithor  of  tbla  chapter.  Mr.  La  Follette 
rea  xmalhla  for  the  report's  InsUtence  on 
hiilnanltarian  aapeet  of  the  foreign-aid 
.  which  too  often  has  been  forgotten: 
I  4a8tlng  Indictment  of  the  rommunlat 
one  where  Iron  discipline  by  the 
^tamps   cut    IndlTldtMl    Ubertlee   and 
all  oppoeltton,"  and  for  an  analy- 
hat  wculd  happen  to  the  American 
Ufa  and  form  of  government  tf  bol- 
Inropa— an  analysts  cool 
X»,  and  partly  for  ihAt  reason 
the  moat  formidable  prcphcdea  ever 
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the  program,  with  a  atngle  admlnktrator 
charge  and  with  major  policies  to  be    ~ 
mined  by  tha  State  Department. 

Thanka  to  the  policy  of  telling  the 
truth,  thle  masterpiece  among  reports  If 
the  American  public  in  no  doubt  aa  to  wl 
win  be  required  under  the  forelgn-ald 
gram,  and  why.  as  well  aa  tha  praetae  r% 
and  aacrlllcsa  to  be  undertakaa.  What 
acUoQ  Coa^reaa  may  adopt.  It  win  not 
entered  upon  blindly.  Though  agreed  aa 
the  neceasity  of  foreign  aid.  the  commit 
never  for  a  moment  loet  sight  of  protect 
due  to  the  domestic  economy  and 
taxpayer. 

If  the  committee's  recommendationa 
followed  the  adBlBlBtrator  of  the 
recovery  pl^o  ^NB  oaeupy  one  of  the  stral 
poets  of  clviliratlon.  All  operational 
alons  wotild  be  in  hia  hands  Thus  far 
two  men  have  been  publicly  mentioned 
the  appointment — Mr.  La  Follette  and 
W  Douglaa,  Ambaaaador  to  Great  Brttaia. 

Should  La  PoUette  be  named,  the  Ai 
can  peole  could  be  assured  of  a  humane 
eflkdent  admlalBttatlon   of   ERP.     It   wc 
also  be  realistla  md  Just,  with  a  constant 
upon  welfare  at  home. 

And  thereby  would  hang  a  tale  of 
The  chief  of  the  greatest  peacetime  ent< 
of   IntematJonsLl   collaboration   ever 
taken  by  the  United  SUtes  would  be  the 
and  nameaake  of  tba  late  Senator  Robert 
La  Valletta  of  WlaeooalB.  leader  of  a 
denounced  by  President  WUaon  aa  "13  wl 
men."  because  of  their  stubborn  pacific 
and  Isolationism. 


ttat 

me  I 


be  recollection  oi  man  prcaant  at  tha 
Mr.  La  PoUstta  aappUad  tha  word- 
aumaoary'a  fbBwaa  paaaag*  regard* 

t'a  attitude  toward  the  Socialist 
of  Britain.  Prance,  and  Italy. 
itlon  waa  threahed  out  at  a  full  meet- 
1  he  committee. 

ngb.  tB  view  of  the  number 
ktlva  buatnaaanen  who  were  mem- 
waa  no  coatrotaaaf  over  the  prin- 
•Ipla.  bbt  only  about  the  energy  of  the  lan- 
lo  be  employed.  Suggestions  were 
I  bout,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  At 
La  Follette  took  bla  paacll  and  yellow 
wrote.  What  ha  put 
I  a  motion  by  a  bv 
unanlsknialy  adopted. 
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Then  came  a  declaration  as  strong 
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It.     The  imposition  of  such  condl- 

constitute  an  unwarranted  In- 
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I  with  tbe  iDtamal  aOalrs  of  friendly 

ItaUstta  also  had  a  ruling  hand  in 
tkm  adaatyable  sumntary.  which  is 
aettans  of  the  report.  Includ- 
bla  own  cba^itar.     The  wnt- 
dona  eblcBy  bf  Mr.  Uebert  and 
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FBI  Protects  CiTil  Riflits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MiGBiaiM 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1 

Monday.  Soveniber  24.  1947 

Mi.   CRAWFORD.    Mr    Speaker. 
bear  a  great  amount  of  discussions 
days  abcut  inXringement  of  civil  ri 
In  connection  with  the  new  Govern m< 
loyalty   check.     Questions  submit     J 
FBI  Director  Hoover  by  correspont 
Bert  Andrews  also  Include  a  clear  5tat 
ment  on  this  subject.    Further  qur    ic 
by  Mr.  Andrews  and  the  answers  by 
Hoover  follow: 

rsuiicnoM  or  ctvn.  aioRTS 

Queetlon.  Does  the  FBI  strive  to  pi 
the  cItU  rights  cf  persona  It  inveatlgatea. 
If  so.  In  what  manner? 

Answer.  The  beat  anawer  to  that  qv 
Is  the  record  of  tba  Wm  Itself.    The  llj 
convteltoiiB  which  reaoltad  In  eaaaa  ini 
gatad  by  tiM  PBI  laat  year  rspiassnted 
percent  of  the  total  ntmiber  of  cases 
to  court.    It  Is.  of  course,  a  well-estat 
technique  ot  aoma  criminal  lawyers  to 
fend  their  dlenta  by  atucklng  FBI 
Thla  Is  partictilarly  true  when  they  hava 
f  aata  to  om  la  their  daf  enaa  except 


IS  we  violated  dvU  rlghta  In  criminal 
It  can  be  expected  that  aome  of  oar  pov 
and  Influential  adveraarlea  would  bave  i 
llabad  the  truth  at  their  that^m  In 
court.    lUey  have  not  been  able  to  do 
beoaosa  the  PBI  doee  not  violate  dvU 

In  connection  with  the  loyalty  pr 
every  cars  la  baiac  SMrdaad  to  establish 

well  aa  tha  traa  facta  on  the  dialoyal 
ployaa. 


ivestlgator  la  quick  to 
fumlahea  Informa- 
ited  by  personal  bias, 
ler    ulterior    motive, 
facta  to  Indicate  tbia 
er  Inatrtxrtiooa  to  set 
report  In  order  that 
land    loyalty    hearing 
llnto  eonaideratlon  In 
fumlabcd. 
the  character  and 
of  the  FBI  are  iBSor- 
thu  of  others  will  be 
iduatea  of  recognized 
schools   or   college 
^appointment   each    la 
all  doubts  are  re- 
itment.    Upon  en- 
undergo  an  intensive 
ig  all  phaaee  of  our 
la  placed  upon 
idvU  fli^to  of  all  In- 


esUblish  lists  of 
I  be  subversive? 

does  not  make  pol- 
conclusions.   or   rul- 
investlgations.     The 
director  in  1924.  has 
premise  that  It  is  a 
tit  does  secuie   Infor- 
is  upon  receipt  of  In- 
re  engaged  in  subver- 
le  President's  loyalty 
ithers  are  then  sub- 
le  Department  of  Jus- 
»y    General    rules    on 
>n  is  subversive.    The 
membership  in  sub- 
|of    Federal   emplcyeea 
leral  has  ruled  the  or- 
irsire      Even  then  the 
[members  of  front  or- 
Ibverslve  and  there  al- 
Illy  that  one  might  be 
ing  name  or  duped  aa 
real   intent.     In  each 
11  look  for  facts  other 
)e  which  win  establish 
Intent.  siKh  as  overt 
kbt  as  to  whether  we 
ivestigate  we  will  re- 
Attorney  General  for 

trFTutc  nus 

fBI  keep  flies  on  cJtl- 

jvcrnment  olQclals? 

only  on  tboae  paopla 

ivestlgatt  as  a  raaolt 

iplaint  coming  within 

a  dtlzen  says,  thinks 

,  not  ours,  so  long  as 

viotste  Federal   laws. 

Illef.  the  FBI  dees  not 

in  the  United  SUtes. 

only  to  tha  dlaebarge 

imposed   upon    the 

r*L  WOKKXSS 

Federal  employee  la 
sr  of  the  Communist 
It  there  Is  a  person  by 
actually   is   a   party 
«a  the  loyal  Fed- 
interested    only    In 
[will  prevent  an  ln)us- 
ae^lc  to  secure  them. 
are  coofrooted  with 
is  that  of  eatablUhing 
mentioned  In  the 
tha  Federal  employee, 
a  report  from  another 
%t  a  person  having  the 
employee  was  ob- 
>mraun:st    Uterature. 
>r  to  the  Aaid  for  In- 
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veatlgatioo.  It  waa  eetabllahed  that  the  per- 
son engaged  in  Communist  activity,  although 
having  the  same  name,  was  not  the  Federal 
employee. 

The  first  step  In  any  loyalty  Investigation, 
upon  the  receipt  of  allegations  of  disloyalty. 
Is  to  flrst  establish  whether  the  Federal  em- 
ployee is  Identical  with  the  person  on  whom 
the  allegations  are  made.  Once  It  is  estab- 
lished that  there  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity  the  case,  of  course,  is  promptly 
closed. 

POUCT  ON  ALLXcsnom 

Question.  If  a  citizen  says  the  Federal  em- 
ployee Is  a  Communist,  fellow  traveler,  parlor 
pink.  Fascist,  or  a  memt>er  of  the  KkK,  what 
does  the  FBI  do? 

Answer.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  bare  con- 
clusions. Whenever  a  citizen  labels  a  Fed- 
eral employee  as  a  Communist.  Fascist,  or 
Klansman  we  ask  for  the  facts  upon  which 
he  bases  bis  conclusions.  If  the  person  inter- 
viewed has  no  facts  to  support  a  coucluslon, 
that  is  set  forth  in  the  investigative  report, 
and  the  agent  specifically  points  out  that 
while  a  Federal  eipployee  was  thus  labeled, 
the  person  Interviewed  bad  no  facts  upon 
which  be  predicated  his  conclusion.  Addi- 
tional investigation  is.  of  course,  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  conclusions  advanced  by  persons 
interviewed. 

POUCT   ON    PBOSECtmONS 

Question.  If  a  Federal  employee  is  alleged 
to  be  a  Communist,  why  does  not  the  FBI 
initiate  criminal  prosecutions  as  in  the  case 
of  Carl  Marzani..tha  former  State  Depart- 
ment employee  whose  conviction  for  failure 
to  disdose  his  Communist  aflUiations  la  pres- 
ently pending  appeal? 

Answer.  Criminal  prosecutions  are  in- 
itiated in  proper  cases,  but  not  by  the  FBI. 
It  has  no  authority  In  this  regard.  That  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  prosecuting  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  various 
United  States  attorneys.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  prave  that  one  Is  a  Communist. 
In  fact,  the  most  dangeroxis  Communists  In 
the  Nation  today  are  always  not  the  open, 
avowed,  card-carrying  party  members.  They 
are  the  ones  who  seek  to  attach  themselves 
to  liberal  and  progressive  movements:  they 
employ  every  subterfuge  to  conceal  their  real 
Communist  afflUatlons,  because  they  know 
that  once  exposed  they  will  outlaw  them- 
selves in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  loyal  Amer- 
ican clt!z?ns.  His  real  loyalties,  however, 
can  frequently  be  established  by  his  acU. 
If  in  eve.-^ythlng  he  does  he  follows  the  party 
line,  if  he  espouses  the  party's  causes,  and  if 
he  furthers  the  party's  aims  by  overt  acU, 
then  his  acts  will  supply  the  necessary  proof 
for  the  loyalty  hearing  board  to  act  upon. 

The  FBI  is  the  investigative  arm  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  reports  to  it  all 
facts  developed  in  the  investigations. 
D.\NCzas  or  coacMtTNisrs 

Question.  Throughout  the  war  yeara  the 
FBI  was  more  concerned  with  Nazi  or  Fascist 
brauda  of  disloyalty.  Can  you,  therefore, 
furnish  some  idea  as  to  the  dangers  today  of 
the  Communist  brand  of  disloyalty,  and  why? 

Answer  The  Communist  Party  has  long  re- 
garded infiltration  of  the  Government  service 
aa  a  project  carrying  the  highest  priority. 
They  have  sought  to  accomplish  this  under 
the  guise  of  secrecy.  Several  months  ago 
high  officials  of  the  party,  recognizing  the 
growing  sentiment  against  the  party  and  an- 
ticipating vigorous  protective  action.  Issued 
instructions  that  party  members  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  In  other  strategic  positions  were 
not  to  attend  party  organizational  meetings. 
Informal  aodal  meetings  which  could  not  be 
identified  as  Communist  meetings  were  per- 
mitted. Party  members  in  the  Government 
and  in  other  strategic  positions  were  ordered 


to  destroy  their  party-membership  cards,  and 
under  no  consideration  were  their  names  to 
be  carried  on  party  rolls,  nor  were  they  to 
be  openly  contacted  by  high  party  function- 
aries. This  emphasis  upon  secrecy,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  a  confession  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists  that  they  have  something 
to  conceal. 

The  menace  of  Communists  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  is  a  thieat  to  our  national 
security  because  of: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  espionage 
to  the  detriment  of  o\ir  national  defense. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  Influence  the  formu- 
lation and  carrying  out  of  governmental 
policies. 

3.  The  opportunity  to  fvirther  Communist 
propaganda,  creating  disruption  and  xmder- 
mining  public  confidence. 

4.  The  opportunity  that  is  presented  them 
to  recruit  party  members  In  Government 
service,  or  solldting  the  aid  of  Innocent  co- 
workers in  assisting  them  to  carry  out  party 
assignments. 

5.  The  opportunity  to  place  other  Com- 
munists In  Government  service. 

One  person  whose  loyalty  to  the  Commu- 
nist cause  exceeded  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  properly  placed,  could  do  Irreparable 
harm  to  cur  security,  and  should  there  ever 
be  another  grave  emergency  he  could  conceiv- 
ably be  responsible  for  loss  of  American  lives. 

HOW  EMPLOTEX  UNIONS  STAND 

Question.  Has  the  FBI  received  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  leaders  of  unions  of  Federal 
employees  to  its  part  In  the  loyalty  program? 

Answer.  James  B.  Bums,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees (AFLI  has  said:  "AFGE  members  have 
nothing  to  hide  and  therefore  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  our  Government's  desire  to  weed 
out  disloyal  employees.  The  AF'GE  is  con- 
fident that  the  loyalty  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  FBI  in  a  truly  American  fashion.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  reason  for  hysteria  or  the 
notion  that  this  Is  a  witch  hunt." 

Mr.  Luther  Stewart,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federal  of  Federal  Employees  (an  in- 
dependent union),  has  this  to  say:  "Federal 
employees  who  have  nothing  to  conceal — 
and  they  are  In  the  overwhelming  majority — 
are  not  those  who  are  crying  out  most  pas- 
sionately against  the  loyalty  program  and 
raising  the  bogey  of  'persecution.'" 

Mr.  Abram  Flaxer,  president  of  the  United 
Public  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  on  the 
other  hand,  has  had  few  kind  words  for  the 
program,  and  his  remarks  have  generally 
followed  the  theme:  "Every  member  of  every 
trade  union  •  •  •  Is  In  grave  Tperil  as 
long  as  this  tjrpe  of  unlon-bustlng  witch  hunt 
Is  allowed  to  continue."  The  fact,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  FBI  is  not  engaged  In  any  pro- 
gram of  union  busting,  and  we  bave  no  In- 
terest in  and  are  not  compiling  any  lists  of 
union  members. 

Mr.  Leo.  George,  president  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
National  Federation  of  Post  Offlcc  Clerks,  on 
the  other  hand,  said,  "None  of  our  union 
members  has  protested  against  listing  their 
union  connections,  and  we  expect  no  pro- 
tests." 

ANswxa  TO  "wrrcH  hottt"  chakgs 
Question.  What  is  your  over-all  answer  to 
the  charges  of  critics  that  the  PBI  either 
Initiates  or  Is  used  by  other  agencies  to  prose- 
cute witch  hunts  and  Red  scares? 

Answer.  The  FBI  starts  an  Investigation 
on  th3  loyalty  program  exactly  as  it  does  In 
any  other  type  of  case,  only  after  the  receipt 
of  information  or  a  complaint  which  comes 
within  the  clearly  defined  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  us.  If  the  allegations  later  are 
proved  to  be  false  by  a  thoroughly  factual 
Investigation,  the  Federal  employee  is  ren- 
dered a  aerrice  by  having  the  facts  presented 


esUbllshing  the  falsity  of  charges,  and  tbla 
piovldes  the  means  wheieby  he  may  be 
cleared  of  suspicion.  No  loyal  Federal  em- 
ployee has  anything  to  fear  from  an  PBI 
Investigation.  If  he  is  loyal  and  has  been 
imJULtly  accused,  we  will  develop  the  fscts 
to  prove  his  loyalty. 

The  loyalty  program  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Federal  employees  will  be  over 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  out  the  '-equlred 
questionnaire  and  had  their  flngerprlnta 
taken.  The  so-called  witch  hunts,  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  oppose  the  loyalty  program  either 
through  Ignorance  or  for  more  sinister  rea- 
sons. 

In  1940.  when  the  Cooxmunlsts  were  allied 
with  the  Nazis,  a  hue  and  cry  waa  ralaed  that 
the  FBI  was  a  menace  to  civil  rlghta.  Inspired 
chiefly  by  forces  that  were  opposing  our 
defense  efforta.  They  based  their  charges 
primarily  on  an  honest  statement  that  I 
made  to  the  House  subconmiittee  on  Appro- 
priations to  the  effect  that  we  were  com- 
piling indices  on  known  Nazis  and  Fascists 
who  were  potentially  dangerous  to  the  United 
States.  That  list  was  used  on  December  7. 
1941,  In  the  arrests  of  dangerous  enemy 
aliens,  and  as  a  result  this  Nation  came 
through  the  war  with  no  enemy-directed  acta 
of  sabotage.  The  enemy  espionage  effOTta 
were  thwarted,  and  all  of  this  was  accom- 
plished without  violation  of  civil  rights. 

The  FBI,  which  has  been  given  the  respon- 
sibility for  investigations  under  the  loyalty 
program,  today  remains  unchanged  from  the 
PBI  which  fvmctioned  throughout  the  war 
years.  If  anything.  It  Is  a  better  organiza- 
tion because  of  the  experience  we  gained 
during  the  war  years  In  coping  with  disloy- 
alty. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  attempts  on  the 
part  of  other  Government  agencies  to  use 
the  FBI  to  promote  "witch  hunts."  and 
if  they  tried  it  would  not  take  long  to  find 
this  out.  The  FBI  would  never  permit  itself 
to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

NO   ANSWEB   TO    WALXACE 

Question.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
the  recent  charge  of  Henry  Wallase  that  the 
FBI  Is  conducting  a  cmpaign  of  terror 
remintsoent  of  the  early  days  of  Hitler? 

Answer.  I  would  not  care  to  dignify  Mr. 
Wallace's  charge  with  a  denial. 

Question.  As  you  probably  also  know,  the 
assertion  is  frequently  made  that  you.  Mr. 
Hoover,  were  the  man  In  charge  of  the  Mit- 
cheU  Palmer  "Bed  hunt."  after  World  War  I. 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  sn  asser- 
tion? 

Answer.  The  facts  are  a  matter  of  record. 
I  deplored  the  manner  in  which  the  raids 
were  executed  then,  and  my  position  haa 
remained  unchanged. 

I  entered  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
1917.  and  after  being  assigned  to  varicvis  posi- 
tions was  designated  as  a  special  asslsunt  to 
the  Attorney  General.  At  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  late  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  I  devoted  my  time  to  prosecuting 
the  deportation  proceedings.  The  so-called 
Red  raids  were  carried  cut  by  tho  then  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  under  the  direction  of 
William  J.  Flytm,  who  formerly  had  been 
associated  with  the  United  States  Secret 
Service.  Reports  submitted  by  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  were  referred  to  me 
Just  as  the  reports  of  the  FBI  agenU  to- 
day are  referred  to  the  prosecutive  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  United 
States  Attorneys.  My  specific  assignment 
vras  to  collate  the  evidence  for  presentation 
to  the  immigration  authorities. 

Following  several  complaints,  the  Ssnata 
Judiciary  Committee  made  a  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  of  the  so-called  Red 
raids.  The  Judiciary  Committee  could  never 
agree  on  a  report,  and  the  lata  Senator 
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*noans."    And.  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to       0.9  to  6.1;  bituminous  coal  from  3.9  to  9.6;       struggle  of  the  Administration  to  buUd  a 
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.  MXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOV .  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 


DC  TIS 


!  'hursday.  November  20. 1947 


or  CAUFoairu 
HOU8I  OF  RBPRnXNTATIVlS 


Mr.  OEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause >f  Its  timely  nature  and  andoubted 
worth  I  hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for 
Indus  on  In  the  Congiksszonm.  Ricou 
an  art  cle  entitled  "Pounds.  Francs,  Ten. 
and  Y  lan— and  World  Business."  which 
first  a  >peared  in  the  November  is^ue  of 
Bank!  tg.  tbe  official  publication  of  tbe 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Pron  the  competent  pen  of  one  of 
Washiifton's  abler  correspondents.  Mr. 
Herbet  Bratter.  I  am  sure  that  that 
which  Is  contained  within  its  four  cor- 
ners VI  11  commend  Itself  to  the  most  dis- 
cemln  i  reader.  It  constitutes  a  worthy 
contrt  Ritkm  to  the  economic  writing:,  of 
the  da  f  which  should  be  accorded  a  per- 
maneqt  place  In  the  aimals  of  the  Re- 
That  that  may  be  accomplished. 
>e  spread  upon  the  paces  ol  the 
-this  in  accordance  with  the 
consent  of  the  membership 
already  expressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I 
have  J  1st  referred  is  the  foUowing: 


public 
let  it 


at* 

cli 


Feancs.  Trit.  am)  Titan 

.  D.  C— With  tha  advant  at 
tba  Pa^la  raport  on  Suropa'a  raqutremanta 
trom  VI  Sacratary  of  Oc—nwrca  Barrlman'a 
<  onfarancea  hava  baaoii  ao  taaavlly 
atlHMi4d  that  thay  hava  be'^n  motad  from 
tfea  SaqnKary's  confaranoa  room  to  hla 

Thara   tha   eorraapoatfanta 
of  toldlBg  ehalra,  airangad  te 
m  faahlon. 

raaa  ao&f  araooaa  aia  **^*'*g  on  aa- 
•diaeatkmal  taaWaMaaa,  with  tha 
fuldad  thfongli  tlw  tatrteaclaa  of 
world  aeoaMatM  aad  poitttca  by 
It  mhnlelana.  In  tba  oaaa  of  tha 
■arrUaka  aMifvrMiMa.  axplatatag  tha  pro«- 
tha  ccmmittaa  of  Mttagulahad  clt< 
itudytng  tha  trapWcatlona  of  the 
Martha  il  plan,  tha  Sacratary  uaually  haa  at 
aia  »\di  Rtrhart  BMHll,  a 
D»pitrt^)(>nt  aoplafMt  viMW  traafeaMi  the 
praaa 
Mr.  ^iiihaajil" oAm  ta  tba  «mb«  paaaiad 
by  fhnry  Wallace,  imm  Jonaa, 
and  otbara.  Tha  whita- 
whieh  eoaaaeta  dlraetly 
van  «M  WhtU  aouae  la  stttt  tbare  on  a 


aertbaa 
twat 


of 


taana 


auUl   tabla.    Lars*   atxiffed   leather   et 
both  red  and  brtyam.  a  araptaoa,  and 
earpata  are  ealeulatad  to  pot  tba 
IndiTldiul  callers  at  aaaa. 

In  tha  State  DapartmaafS  new  bul 
praaa  eoafarancaa  ara  held  In  a  amall 
vary  eomtortabia  tbaatar.  a  faculty 
elated  by  tha  dcaena  who  attend.    At 
foot  of  tha  aaatar  aiato  aetai«  8: 
Loratt.  a  tan  and  Mandly  flgwa.   tL» 
by   hla    public    relations   ofDoeta.   dlsF 
the  Department's  announcementa  and 
letlea:  and  In  anawerlny  queatlons  from 
floor  frequently  addreaaea  the  queatter'^rs 
nam* — aumame.   that   la.   and  precct    <l 
Mr.,  of  cooraa.  for  after  aU  tbU  la  tha 
partmant  of  Rata. 

WRT  coaamcT  anoana  fail 

W*  bav*  wltneaaad  In  this  poatwar 
la  Korope  aavaral  national  attempts  nt 
rency  reform,  but  with  varying  dcg  '•"• 
auccesa  or  lack  of  success.  In  a  nui:  >«-r 
caaaa  the  replacement  of  an  ln&;ited  u  :t 
a  new  currency  has  provided  only  s  t^mi 
rary  solution.  Tha  Paris  report  on  Et 
economic  needs  In  part  calls  for  cut 
atablllxatlon  following  any  neceaaary 
valuatlciM.  Thla  ralsea  the  questloa 
whether  the  failures  slliided  to  atwve 
been  merely  cases  of  too  little  and  r  li 
or  whether  other  considerations  have  pis] 
a  part. 

According  to  on*  vtow  which  the  writer 
come  acroaa  in  Waahlngton.  currency  refc 
and  related  flaeal  aiaaiuiaa  have  redueadj 
eliminated  kU*  balaneaa  formtng  potani 
rather  than  actual  sources  of  Inflation 
theretore  not  really  closing  tbe  inflation 
Unleas  confldanc*  la  rcatored.  such  meast 
fall  to  bo'd  wagea  and  prlcea  steady. 
tmdarlylck  tendency  la  for  bualnessmen 
Indt /iduals  In  a  country  where  there  haa  1 
a  currency  reform  to  laaatabllah  the  a< 
tomad  level  of  cash  holdings,  togeth' 
the  great  reluctance  of    (he   author  '  e^a 
raalst  that  tendency.    Also,  reform  has 
weakened    by    government    expenditure 
funds  acquired  by  taxing  blocJced  b     <;>< 

Tou  juat  cant  gat  around  human  uatti 

armuiM  AND  nuMc 

While  the  world's  economic 
conveniently  summed  up  in  the  phrase  i 
ag*  of  dollars.  wMcb  somehow  seems  to 
that  the  troublcM  can  all  be  remedied 
thla  end.  the  fact  Is  that  the  United  tttal 
alon*  eannot  perform  such  a  miracle, 
aad  Stat*  of  tbe  franc  and  the  ponnd. 
many  other  currenclea.  indicates  eccnc 
and  political  dlseasea  calling  for  what  ph] 
clana  deacrlbe  aa  the  wUl  to  live.  Sterll 
ralapa*  Into  tnconvertlblUty  vis-a-vis 
cinTVDClaa,  with  ita  far-reaching  re; 
alona  on  world  trade,  reflects  a  lack  of 
fldanee  by  ouuiders  m  Britain's  manag 
of  Its  aconomy.  The  temporary  sus^ 
of  convartlbtllty  tn  August  may  prove  to 
aa  ahort-Uved  aa  the  temporary  suspai 
of  the  gold  sundard  to  1931. 

Prance,  whil*  drawing  on  the  World 
aad  aO  poaalble  other  aoureaa,  grimly 
talM  Um  franc  at  an  ofllcial  parity  left 
aad  dry  by  tha  currency's  raocdlng  pur 
Ing  power  at  home,  ao  that  France 
export.    WaablngtoB  tnnm  to  be 
confroatad  with  an  aadlaaa  ••rlas  of 
crlsa*.    Under  such  coadlttooi  world 
naaa  conaa  to  d*p<od  ev*r  mor*  oai  dr  -isic 
reached   around   aoHM  BMihoffaay   tubie 
Waabinctoa. 

jAPAjf .  TOO.  M  aoujui-aaMi 

TiM  poatwar  dollar  tbortafi  tknatcna 
elrel*  th*  globe  mora  or  laaa  ladeflnitely. 
th*  duat  sp*w*d   mto  th*  atratoapher* 
Krakatoa.  th*  XndlM  volcano  la  ina. 
•ral  MacArthur  had  Ike  Maa  that  an 
Aaartcan  bank-ayadlaato  loan  would 
Japan  to  ftnanc*  B«*dad  imports  untU 


lould  eoma  in.    But 
kttng  under  tbe  poUcy 
thua  far  has  haan 
tie   gooda    for   doUara. 
lera  are  of  the  soft* 
I  conaequencea  you  can 

ao  hard  a  problem. 
Indian  raw  cotton  aa 

presa  reports'Amerl- 

inslstlng  that  Japan 

needs  In  India  to  no 

I  percent.    If  this  keepa 

simply  have  to  con- 

for  Japan's  upkeep. 
up.  It  will  mean  that 

have  a  bit  mora  coai* 

FLAM 

inandal  News.  Johan- 
"plaj  for  world  mon- 
lying    International 
undug  gold  rescurcea 
ting  for  world  curren- 
the  last  report  of  the 
of  the  Inadequacy  of 
(Old  stocks  and  of  the 
tutlons'    Inability    "to 
impasse."    The  plan's 
It  crippling  defect  of 
istitutlons   that   they 
of  policy  In  the  hands 
ting  powara     •     •     • 
ke  of  intematlonsU  pol- 
ing the  very  alms  they 

kn  planners  would  cre- 
[ttie   British   Common- 
lal  authority  control- 
Secondly,  they  would 
Dans  Credit  Bank  "to 
now   existing   under 
which   la   considered 
in  policy."    Thirdly,  a 
)uld    Incorporate    the 
rould  then  take  •  lien 
(Sources  in  the  world." 
mmonwealth  a  "Com- 
^h  note-iaaulng  powera 
reserve  bank"  for  tha 

sponaora  atate.  "the 

founded  on  a  hypo- 

}ntained  in  a  mythical 

le    brain    of    an    ex- 

WUUam  Pateraon." 

kNK    MKBTIIta 

se  London  Fund  and 

leral  press  conferences 

tmiUe  Outt  and  John 

alton  Qfllciatlng.     In 

ik'w  director  of  public 

j  two   aides,   had   come 

Ithe  occasion.    Accord- 

I  of  the  Britiah  re- 

sppolntment    that    ao 

[finance  ministers  and 

ome  together  in  the 

;  crisis  only  to  hc!d  a 

without  doing  aam*> 

[  and  there  to  help  solv* 

itt  and  llcCloy  buoght 

>pportunlty  to  eorreet 

noted  In  the  Brltlah 

Just  made  MO.000.000 

Kincdom.  a  fact  which 

le  had  "l*t  out  o(  tba 

part  of  th*  effort  to 

In's  needs.    It  waa  ln> 

I.  to  eall  thla  a  "loan." 

kt  Brltlah  praaa  daaerlp- 

I  operation  to  Brltala  aa 

Actually.  Mr.  Outt  said. 

ke  fund  "are  modarata 

aa  any  In  th*  world." 

idoB  pr*as  ooaf*r«ne* 

th*  fund's  op*raUoaa 
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loans."  And.  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
why  more  members  have  not  used  the  fund's 
resources.  Mr.  Outt  stated:  "Maybe  one  of 
your  colleagues  touched  on  a  sore  point  when 
he  mentioned  •  •  •  'punitive  interest.' " 
As  Gertrude  Stein  would  say:  A  word  is  a 
word.  In  Washington  It  Is  understood  that 
the  fund  has  heretofore  frowned  on  opera- 
tions which  would  dissipate  Its  resources. 

Mr.  McCloy.  replying  to  a  reporter's  in- 
quiry, observed  that  the  World  Bank  la  "not 
In  the  stop-gap  business" — although  the 
Paris  Conference  thought  it  should  be.  At 
tbe  press  conference  and  in  bis  London 
broadcast  the  bank's  president  called  atten- 
tion to  a  little  known  fact,  that  of  all  the  in- 
stitution's members,  only  the  United  States 
and  Belgium  had  given  permission  to  the  use 
for  lending  purposes  of  the  capital  they  had 
paid  in.  It  would  seem  that  the  supposedly 
International  venture  in  lending  so  far  t>oils 
down  to  little  more  than  International  super- 
vision of  the  lending  of  American  money.  Mr. 
McCloy  expresses  the  understandable  view 
that  the  bank  should  "consider  ways  and 
means  whereby,  even  In  this  transition  pe- 
riod, the  currencies  of  member  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  may  be  made 
available  to  the  bank  for  lending  purposes." 

DOWN    PSNNSTtVANIA    AVZNTTX 

Passing  the  Mayflower  Hotel  the  other  day 
I  noticed  a  long  line  of  taxis  waiting  for  cus- 
tomers. The  contrast  with  wartime,  when 
guests  seeking  taxis  cluttered  the  sidewalks 
In  front  of  the  hotels,  struck  me.  On  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  in  front  of  the  Federal 
trve  Building  during  the  war  you  could 
a  regular  flow  of  taxis  rounding  the  cor- 
ner and  unloading  their  fares  In  front  of  the 
Munitions  Building.  Now  everything  there  Is 
reasonably  peaceful.  But  if  the  European 
aid  program  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  Oov- 
emment  controls  of  one  sort  or  another,  hotel 
rooms  here  may  again  go  to  a  premium  and 
visiting  buslnessmeh  may  again  be  looking 
up  their  friends  for  a  place  to  sleep. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  things  in 
Washington  have  got  back  to  prewar  normal 
by  any  means.  Just  because  taxis  are  easier 
to  get  and  mufti  has  replaced  berlbboned 
khaki  on  the  streets  and  other  public  places 
doesn't  imply  that  everything  Is  again  on  a 
peacetime  basis.  If  you  want  a  table  for  two 
In  the  Cosmos  Club  dining  room,  overlooking 
the  park  which  served  as  Barney  Baruch's  of- 
fice, you  stUl  had  better  get  there  pretty  close 
to  noon.  Living  quarters  In  the  capital  are 
stUi  scarce  and  landlords  are  obtaining  rent 
increaaea  from  tbe  local  rent-control  admin- 
istration whUe  they  try  to  shake  off  the  last 
vestige  of  the  wartime  controls.  In  the  shops 
It  is  rare  to  find  an  unoccupied  clerk.  Every- 
where you  seem  to  have  to  wait  on  yourself 
or  Just  wait. 

In  various  Government  offices  the  inter- 
departmental activity  on  the  Marshall  plan 
and  the  Paris  report  is  somehow  reminiscent 
of  our  prewar  days  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  made  available  a  few  rooms  at  the 
baad  of  the  marble  stairs  for  the  use  of  sev- 
eral businessmen,  including  a  mall-order 
man  named  Nelson,  who  had  come  to  town 
to  advise  the  Government  on  problems  poaed 
by  the  trouble  In  Europe. 

HOW  vrrAL  ASK  cxpoarat 

Daaplta  tha  large  volume  of  United  States 
exports  of  m*rchandiae.  heavily  financed  by 
loans  and  gifts,  th*  ratio  of  export*  to  total 
domestic  production  Indicatea  that  a  ma- 
terial shrinkage  in  exports  would  hit  heavily 
only  a  relatively  few  industries.  A  study  by 
the  Commerce  Departments  Special  Pro- 
grama  Division  has  calculated  thla  ratio  for 
a  larg*  number  of  industries  for  tbr**  prawar 
and  two  poatwar  periods. 

Comparing  January-June  1M7  with  th* 
full  year  1938.  th*  Commerce  D^artOMht 
finds  th*  abov*  ratio  for  cotton  cloth  haa 
rta*n  from  4.1  to  UJl  parcaut;  hoai*ri  from 


0.9  to  6.1;  bituminous  coal  from  3.9  to  9.6; 
anthracite  from  5.0  to  14.3:  and  freight  cars, 
reflecting  especially  large  French  orders,  from 
0.7  to  41.0.  Various  other  industries,  how- 
ever, show  no  spectacular  changes.  The  cor- 
responding prewar  and  current  ratioa  for 
electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  exports, 
for  example,  were  5.9  and  8.3:  machine  tools, 
44.5  and  4X5;  passenger  automobiles,  5.7 
and  7.7;  lumber,  4.2  and  4.2. 

While  exports  are  much  larger  than  pre- 
war, so  too  is  our  productive  capacity.  Com- 
merce E>epartment  officials  point  to  the  large 
backlog  of  domestic  demand  as  Justifying  the 
concltislon  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, a  collapse  of  the  export  boom  would 
not  be  disastrous  to  American  Industry  in 
general. 

PAKDON    TKZ    BUSSIAN    ACCXMT  '' 

To  escape  iMlng  crushed  by  these  grim 
times  one  needs  a  little  humor,  which  is 
our  only  excxise  for  Injecting  in  this  other- 
wise serious  report  on  the  state  of  the  world 
the  following  observations  broadcast  from 
Moscow  In  German  the  other  day — as  re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Evening  SUr,  to 
wit: 

"War  is  the  favorite  occupation  of  dapper 
robbers  such  as  the  flnanclal  magnates  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  of  capital.  In  this  the  United 
States  monopolists  are  particularly  success- 
ful. World  War  I  gave  them  a  clear  profit 
amounting  to  the  dizzy  sum  of  $38,000,000,- 
000.  This  Immeasurable  wealth  was  created 
out  of  the  blood  of  scores  of  millions  of  vic- 
tims of  that  WW.  But  still  greater  was  the 
stream  of  gold  which  flowed  into  the  United 
States  banks  during  World  War  n.  The 
United  States  monopolists  made  $52,000,000,- 
000  out  of  war,  out  of  ruined  and  devastated 
Europe,  out  of  despoiled  China,  out  of  the 
oceans  of  blood — for  blood  drips  from  each  of 
these  52.000.000,000  dollars." 

CO    XAST,    TOUNC    MAN 

Owing  to  rising  costs,  the  Shanghai  Eve- 
ning Post  has  had  to  raise  the  price  per  copy 
from  3.000  to  5.000  yuan;  that  Is.  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  10  American  cents. 
When  the  writer  arrived  In  Shanghai  in  1921 
he  was  content  to  take  a  Job  which  paid  200 
"Mex"  per  month. 

A  member  of  the  Wedemeyer  mission  to 
China  tells  about  an  American  news  corre- 
spondent who,  on  tils  periodic  visits  to  Japan, 
lives  In  great  style.  It  seems  that  the  cor- 
respondent privately  syndicates  some  of  his 
articles  to  Japanese  newspapers,  which  can 
pay  him  only  in  Inconvertible  yen.  His 
salary  from  his  American  coimectlon  Is  about 
average,  but  In  Japan  the  correspondent  has 
already  accumulated  a  couple  of  million  yen. 

An  Amei'lcan  btislnessman  Just  home  from 
Shanghai  by  way  of  South  Africa  and  South 
America  tells  me  he  thought  nothing  of 
giving  his  Chinese  cook  1.500,000  or  2.000,000 
yuan  to  go  out  shopping.  Shanghai  is  out 
of  this  world. 

But.  another  rettimed  traveler  observed, 
probably  80  percent  of  China's  dally  busi- 
ness Is  done  by  barter,  outside  the  money 
economy. 

Topside  Chinese  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
gettUig  along.  The  people  take  It  for  granted 
that  their  officials  will  get  rich  In  office,  and 
pronto.  This  has  always  been  so,  and  Is  stUl 
the  case.  I  hear  of  one  American,  an  old 
China  hand,  who  has  made  more  than  a 
million  dollars  (U.  S.)  managing  the  inveat- 
menu  here  of  "the  Tovmg  Marabal."  Cbang 
Hsueh-liang. 

XTO 

The  November  international  oonfer*nc*  In 
Havana  is  planned  to  put  th*  final  aUmp  of 
approval  on  a  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organlaation,  preparation  for  which 
haa  occupied  American  Govamment  depart- 
manta  for  several  yeara  and  has  involved 
two  pr*paratory  conf*r*no*a,  at  London  laat 
year    and   at   0«n«va   this   summer.     Th* 


struggle  of  the  Administration  to  build  a 
postwar  trade  world  on  a  multilateral,  non- 
discriminatory basis  has  been  a  treadmill 
task.  Ever  since  tbe  Atlantic  Charter  otir 
Government  has  sought  to  obtain  acceptance 
of  a  world  trade  policy  which  would  give 
maximum  play  to  individual  free  enter- 
prise— in  the  Lend -Lease  agreements,  th* 
Bretton  Woods  program,  the  British  loan. 
etc.  But  the  house  has  been  crumbling  as 
fast  as  it  has  been  buUt.  Abroad,  and  even 
to  some  extent  here,  the  world  crisis  is  put- 
ting business  more  and  more  under  govern- 
ment control;  and  people  are  saying  that  our 
attempts  to  set  up  an  ITO  are  a  caae  of 
nostalgic  economica.  Of  more  immediate 
Importance  than  an  ITO  would  aeem  to  be 
the  various  trade  agreements  negotiated  at 
Geneva.  These  embody  Important  prlnclplea 
of  the  proposed  charter. 


The  Amputees  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.TRIMBLE 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8,  1946.  President  Truman  signed 
a  bill  authorizing  $30,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  especially  equipped  automobiles 
for  approximately  16,000  amputees  of 
World  War  n  who  lost  use  of  their  lower 
limbs. 

This  great  humanitarian  program 
which  benefited  so  many  disabled  vet- 
erans is  nearing  completion  and  it  is  fit- 
ting to  recapitulate  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  introduction  and  passage  of 
this  legislation.    , 

After  months  of  preparation  and  con- 
ferences a  committee  of  seven  veterans 
called  upon  Congresswoman  Edith  N. 
Rogers  on  March  6,  1946,  with  a  petition 
signed  by  350  patients  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital  requesting  the  adoption 
of  the  cars  for  amputee  program. 

This  committee  was  headed  by  J.  H. 
Leib.  then  legislative  director  of  AMVETS 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
represented  the  amputees  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital.  A  few  hours  later  Con- 
gresswoman Rogers  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
plan. 

The  uphill  battle  that  finally  won  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  The  following  reproductions 
are  self-explanatory: 

[Prom  the  Congrcssional  Rbcoio  of  March  6. 
1946.  p.  1908) 
WALTxa  RsxD  HoaprrAL  AMroms 
Mrs.  Rooxas  of  Maaaachuaetta.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  sute  that  I  am  very 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
preaaad  In  the  |>etltlon  of  the  S50  amputees 
of  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  I  believe  that  the 
Oovernjnent  should  provide  an  automobU* 
aa  an  aid  to  th*tr  recovery  and  conditioning. 
It  la  our  duty  to  do  aa  much  aa  we  can  to 
aend  the  veterans  out  trom  th*  hospital  as 
nearly  whol*  aa  poaalbl*.  Th*  War  Amputeea 
Car  Commltta*  cam*  to  the  Capitol  today 
and  asked  ma  to  preaent  their  caae  to  tha 
Oongreas.  Mr.  Joseph  L*lb.  their  national 
laglalatlv*  dlractor,  joln*d  th*m  In  thair  r«- 
qu*at. 
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UAKT  28.  1940. 
N     BXAaLBT. 

n.<i'  i4dm(nt»trat4on, 

"Wathington.  D  C 

GiMauL     BsAOLrr:     AMVKTS     are 

a  moTement  to  obtain  specially 

T^hlclM  for  amputMB  elUier  through 

purchase  or   through    the   pa- 

noparsttoD  of  autccDobtle  manufac- 
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the  position  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 

In  rstvd  to  this  matter. 

ure  eonuctlnc  IndlTldual   manufac- 
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M  •  rcduoc<l  eoet  and  we  wao<lsr 
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of  remarks  of  Bon.  lomi  Wotrai 
of  MasssiliiMStts   tB  tiM  House  of 
ltweba.i»4«) 

of  MammdbWMHtM.  Ur.  Speek- 

leeve  to  sBtand  my  remarks.  I 

mdxide  the  toMowlBi  earreapaad- 

•  petmoB  HfBCd  by  S80  amputees 

Wmt  Hflipltal.  also  a  dipping  that 

m  the  Washlngtoo  Dallf  Nnro: 

drive   for  ears  for  lef  MBpOflses  ti 

by  AMVm." 


On*  rLnsSM : 


that  th ) 
dee  fo 
disable* ! 

'Tou   early  attention  will  be  appreciated 
"  ITery  truly  yours, 

"JoavH  Lan. 
"Iftional  UgUtmtfve  Direetor." 

Lett^  sent  to  followtnc  automobUe  ooa- 
Dodge  Mutor  Co..  Martabakar  Corp.. 
Motors  Corp..  Ford  Molar  CO..  Kals«r- 
iPo. 

niaacn  a.  1»4« 

AMV1T8    are    launching    a 

t  to  obtain  specially  made  Tehlclce 

ittteea.     We  have  contacted  Members 

and  the  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 

flupport  In  this  endeavor  in  behalf 

who  have  lost  part  of  their  body 

of   their  country.     In   this   en- 

ae  need  the  patriotic  cooperation  of 

automobile  manufacturers  and  we  trust 

company  will  take  an  active  inter- 

wcarthy  cause. 

n-e  sKtreiBely  anatous  to  know  how 

company  could  go  In  making  these 

to  the  thousands  of  dlssbled 

advise    as    to    appradBMte 

whether  or  not  your  company  has 

in  any  rsssarcb  akioc  these  lines. 

that  «•  abaU  haar  from  you  as 
possible  and  wttb  many  thanks,  I  am. 
fury  truly  yours. 

"JoavK  Laa. 
"National  UfUlmtivt  Dirtetor." 

'Was  AitrvTSaa  Caa  CoMMtrrn. 

AaMT  MmcAL  CairrBi. 
"WALTca  Rbb  HoanTAL, 

"WaaAfnpton.  D.  C. 

Irmy  has  ftvan  us  a  prnethsats  to  pre- 

tor  clTlUan  life.    We.  however,  feel 

X  proren  adeqxiate  to  place 

a  equal  basu  with  the  sble-bodicd, 

a. 

hasards  (snow  and  mudV. 
crowds  (pushing  and  shoving). 


ttXil, 


arOlable 


<«Manlty   in  eUmbtaif  hills. 


tfMkvlty      (subways. 


■n  therefore   re- 

Tbat  every  vMarsb,  wbo  because  oC 

Injuries.  Is  ssrtously  hampered 

m  oMer  that  he  may  compete  on 


a  basis  relatively  ecfaa!  to  those  who  are 
so  bandlrapped.  be  supplied  an  automol 
by  the  Government. 

"Frank  W   Monlco.  chairman;  Thomas 
MeKenna.   New  York:    Kenneth   L    Coll 
Indiana;  Thomas  Allison.  Pennsylvania   Jo| 
H  Zundel,  Ohio;  Bchmund  C  Anschuu.  Its 
York;  Harold  L.  Frank.  Pennsylvania;  Ji 
MulbuT.  New  York:  John  D  Hull.  Maryli 
Sidney  Schuman.  Washlocton.  D.  C;  P^t 
T.  Byrne.  Joeepb  F.  8aaaman.  James  J  P  irl 
New  York;  Roy  F  Rtaso.  Ohio;  Howard  Blai 
Kentucky;  Charles  B.  Rossman.  New  Jer 
Karl   V    Walls,  Jr ,  Fmnsylvanla;    Harry 
Hinebaugh.  Jr.  Washington.  D.  C  ;    Criai 
C.  Bcchanls.  Connecticut;  Joeeph  E.  K  I'^i 
New  Jersey:  John  J.  Kellery.  Massachi;.set 
George  Skaltkl.  Warren  Huffman.  We«t 
glnia:  Grant  O.  SuUivan.  Kentucky;  Cecil 
Ooath.  Jr..  Maryland;  William  KetUer. 
Joeei^  F.  Stork.  Pentuylvanla;  etc. — 360 
natwes. " 

(From  the  Appendix  of  the  CowcKxaaioifi 
Racoaa,  p.  A13M| 

AMWTS  8*n  PiaszDnrr  TitncAir's  Am 
AMFirms 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Johm  R. 
•OCX,  of  Ariaona.  In  ths  House  of 
senuuves.  Thursday,  March  l«.  l»4«) 
Mr.  MtTBDOCX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  co| 
of  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  Prealden' 
man    by    AMVITS— American    Veuriiiis 
World  War  II— and  a  letter  sent  to  the  W| 
House  by  a  committee  of  aii4>utaea  sut 
at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  rapiwiillin 
than  360  diisabled  veterans,  also  a  stat 
Issued  by  Henry  Ford  Co.  pledging  aasist 
to  all  amputees  who  desire  to  operste  aut 
mobiles.    The  documenu  follow: 

"MAacu  8.  iMd.] 
"Hon.  Hax«t  S  Truman. 

•The  Whit9  Hom»e.  Washington.  D  C. 
"A  commlttae  repreeenting  SfiO  am  put 
at  Walter  fieed  have  requested  an  app 
ment  with  you  relative  to  Banning  s( 
made  autoraobUes  (or  these  itlasMstI 
ana.    mease  advise. 

"J.  B.  Lbb. 
"National  Legislative  Director.  AMVtTS.* 

"Was  AMPUiaaa  Cai  CoMicrrm. 
"Waltsx  Rcib  Oknkxal  HoeprrAL. 
•Waihington.  D.  C  ,  March  11,  1S4«.\ 
"The  Honorable  Hasxt  8.  TtVMAN. 

"The  White  House,  Washington,  D  C. 

"DXAS  Mk.  PaasmBNT:  A  large  number 
amputees,  as  a  rssult  of  our  service-lnfllc 
injuries,  have  cone  to  realize  the  impor 
of  having  a  car.    We  cannot  live  on  an  sqt 
basis  with  the  able-bodied  without  it. 
hacards  and  dUBcultics  of  day  to  day 
enee    now,    crowded    transportation,    fai 
artificial  legs,  and  a  rough  terrain— all 
has  Imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of  hat 
a  car. 

"To  this  end  some  3fiO  amputees  of 
hospital  have  signed  their  names  to  a 
tlon  8tatli^{  that  they  be  supplied  with 
autosDobUe  by  tha  Qovammaat. 

**Wc,    the   coauBtttao   repraaanting 
men,  feel  that  if  a  meeting  could  be  arra 
with  you.  with  the  object  of  aollcltlo^ 
interest  and  advice  It  would  help  couaK 
ably  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  diaak 
who  have  kwt  their  legs. 
"Sincerely. 

'  FaAMK  M.  MoNico.  Chairman^* 


(From  the  Appendix  of  the  Conc 
Racoao,  p.  A1633| 

Bawsn  rtAnow  or  WAa  AMrxmsa 
(BrtaBMon  of  asanaiks  of  Hon.  I 
of  MatBe,  ka  tba  House  of  Bepraaenuui 
Monday.  March  M.  1M6) 

M^.  Hals   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoso,  I  Incit 


It  by  J.  H  Lelb,  na- 
tcur.  American  Veter- 
a  letter  addreaMd  to 
i'  Administration: 

rATioN  or  WAa 

legislative  director) 

Veterans   of   World 

}rlng  a  campaign  to 

amputees  as  part  of 

lave  attempted  to  se- 

approval  of  the  Vet- 

Also,    we    are    now 

|g    automobile   manu- 

of   making  arrange- 

tles  for  these  disabled 

re  given  so  much   to 


>MnnaTBATiON. 
C  March  It.  1»4« 

ve  Director.  American 
forld  War  II, 
"Washington,  J>.  C. 

letter  of  February  SB. 

in.   Omar   N.   Bradley. 

ling     to     furnishing 

itees   by   Government 

lerred  to  this  office  for 

committee  has  been 
IS'  Admtnlstrstion  to 
tic  appliances  on  the 

I  use  artificial  aids.  In 
sal  full  consideration. 

)u  contact  any  of  the 
that  concerted  action 

>n.  a  list  of  the  mem- 
together  with  their 

ipplied  you: 

(arm  amputee.  World 
luildlng.    Washington. 

Ig.  3S0  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York  Stock  Ex. 

,  006  American  Security 
igton,  D.  C. 

ion,  3711  Thlrty-alxth 
iler.  Md. 

House  of  Rep- 
)n.  D.  C. 
iRooias.  Houee  of  Rep - 
jn,  D.  C. 

it  the  Honorable  EnrrH 
Iber  of  Congress,  is 
le  furtherance  of  your 


pATTt.  R   Rawlxt. 
}f  Medical  Dtreetor." 

)f    the    CONCaXSBIONAL 

Aiaa4| 

IAmputxbs 

of  Hon    CiTrmm  R 
le  House  of  Represent - 
,  194«) 

under  leave  to  ex- 
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Unfortunately,  their 
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"Even  more  discouraging  Is  the  fact  that 
conflicting  statements  have  emanated  from 
Veterans'  Adnxlnistratlon  officials  as  to  their 
stand  on  this  issue. 

"For  Instance,  on  March  25,  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  and  other  newspapers  di- 
rectly quoted  Walter  M.  Bura,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration director  of  prosthetic  appllancs 
services,  as  being  definitely  opposed  to  sup- 
plying these  disabled  soldiers  with  such  addi- 
tional benefits. 

"The  next  day  AMVETS  and  an  amputee 
committee  representing  350  patients  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital,  demanded  a  clari- 
fication of  the  Veterans'  Administration  pub- 
lished statements.  Whereupon,  Mr.  Bura 
hurriedly  visited  the  Army  hospital  to  assure 
all  that  would  listen  to  him  that  he  had  been 
misquoted  by  the  newspapers. 

"But  during  this  meeting,  however,  every 
attempt  to  ascertain  exactly  how  Mr.  Bura 
felt  about  this  proposition  was  met  with 
further  negative  remarks. 

"The  boys  at  Walter  Reed  feel  that  they  are 
being  given  a  grand  run-around  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. They  are  deeply  resentful  of 
the  procrastinating  and  utterly  deceitful  tac- 
tics being  employed  by  high  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration officials  to  sidetrack  their  car 
proposal.  They  are  being  referred  from  one 
committee  to  another. 

"These  boys  who  lost  part  of  their  bodies  on 
foreign  soil  fighting  in  defense  of  this  Nation 
daearve  more  respectful  consideration  than 
they  are  now  getting  from  the  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  The  least  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  can  do  for  these  heroes  Is  to 
be  sincere  and  straightforward  In  their  deal- 
ings with  them,  etc." 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  Augtist  2, 1946] 
UifrrxD  States  to  Onrr  GI   AMPtrms  Frix 
Atrros — House  DNrr  Accepts  Senate  Pro- 
posal; 20.000  Expected  To  Recetve  Cars 
A  House  conference  committee  last  night 
accepted  a  Senate  proposal  to  provide  some 
20.0(X)  war-maimed  GI's  with  free  autos. 

The  conference  committee  action  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  accepted  by  the  House  today,  etc. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  August  8, 1946) 
Auto  Monet  for  Legless  Vets  O.  K.'d 
Washington,  August  8  —The  bill  signed  to- 
day also  carries  »30.000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  specially-fitted  automobiles  for  veterans 
who  have  lost  their  legs,  etc. 


Report  to  Hon.  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Chairman 
of  the  House  A^culturc  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WTSCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  attended  the  conference  at 
Geneva.  My  report  to  Mr.  Hopi  is  as 
follows. 

You  will  note  that  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  report  I  stated : 
'  I  made  other  observations  In  dlsplaced- 
persons  camps  and  observed  foods  and  crops 
In  other  countries,  but  the  Herter  committee 
will  no  doubt  present  this  food  picture  In 
broad  detail  in  its  report. 


I  hope  the  Herter  report  will  Justify 
the  confidence  indicated  when  it  is 
released. 

REPORT  TO  HON.  CLITFORO  R.  HOPX,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEX,  BT 
RXntESENTATTVE  REID  F.  ICtnOUT,  OBSERVER  AT 

the  fao  conference  in  cenx\'a,  swrtzerland 

September  30,  1947. 
Hon.  CuFFORo  R.  Hope, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hope:  I  herewith  submit  my  re- 
port as  an  observer  at  the  FAO  conference 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  beginning 
August  28,   1947: 

The  FAO  conference  consisted  largely  of 
statements  and  discussions  of  the  worl4  food 
situation.  The  United  States  representa- 
tives from  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  very  Im- 
pressive and  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  conference.  The  presence 
of  Mr.  Albert  Goss  of  the  National  Grange 
and  Mr.  R.  Ogg  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  added  much  to  the  conference. 
Such  men  tend  to  direct  the  proper  thinking 
and  keep  the  actions  taken  along  practical 
lines. 

The  conference  appeared  to  obtain  a  fac- 
tual picture  of  the  grain  situation  In  the 
various  countries.  However,  no  factual  pic- 
ture of  the  general  world  food  supply  was 
presented.  One  could  not  but  feel  that 
consideration  of  long-range  activities  over- 
shadowed consideration  of  the  immediate 
food  needs  of  certain  peoples.  The  time  for 
action  In  provldinc  food  Is  now. 

A  movie  sponsored  by  the  Food  Ministry 
of  Britain,  but  tied  up  in  Its  presentation 
with  the  FAO,  was  shown.  It  was  an  absurd 
approach  to  the  food  problem.  It  was  not 
factual  and  was  resented  by  certain  nations 
that  have  made  such  a  determined  effort  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

The  FAO  having  been  in  existence  now  for 
several  years,  and  having  had  several  annual 
meetings,  it  appeared  to  me  that  as  an  organ- 
ization the  time  has  come  to  do  something 
about  the  food  problems  and  not  Just  talk 
about  them.  Some  countries  seem  to  feel 
that  the  United  States  should  contribute 
more  than  the  25  percent  of  the  funds  now 
allocated  by  the  United  States.  Others  felt 
that  the  United  States  should  be  making 
larger  food  contributions  to  other  countries, 
even  if  such  countries  have  more  of  the 
United  Sutes  market  for  their  own  food 
products.  Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  delegates  of  other  cotmtrles  no 
doubt  were  due  to  an  erroneous  concept  of 
America's  net  available  food  supply. 

The  organization  should  get  Its  gears  In 
motion  now  to  do  the  things  U  was  set  up 
to  do.  One  suggestion  would  be  not  only  to 
have  data  on  world  grains  but  to  have  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  entire 
world's  general  food  supply.  The  govern- 
ments themselves  should  be  a  position  to 
furnish  this  information  on  all  Important 
food  products  and  not  Just  on  grains.  The 
FAO  should  have  ample  fimds,  as  well  as 
personnel,  to  keep  these  food  facts  right  up 
to  the  minute.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
of  food  only  in  terms  of  grain. 

The  second  avowed  purpose  of  the  FAO, 
to  allocate  foods  to  the  places  where  they 
are  needed  to  feed  hungry  peoples,  will  not 
be  attained  in  approaching  the  problem  by 
showing  the  t3rpe  of  movie  that  was  put  on 
at  the  Geneva  Conference.  The  present 
world  food  problem  is  so  serlotis  and  so  much 
in  need  of  prompt  attention,  that  I  am  sure 
the  long-range  food  program  can  well  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  Inmiedlate  food 
problem  is  given  attention.  The  world  con- 
ference of  national  farm  organizations  will 
enter  into  the  world  agricultural  pool  tm- 
doubtedly  in  time. 


My  proposal  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  la  to 
have  some  person,  or  group  of  persons  or 
organizations,  take  the  leadership  in  making 
available  foods  that  can  be  provided  for  re- 
lief purposes.  It  does  not  do  much  good  for 
group  after  group  to  sit  around  a  conference 
table  with  pencil  in  hand  and  tell  the  world 
just  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  would  suf- 
fice if  we  do  not  have  the  wheat. 

We  have  far  too  long  been  talking  about 
grains  and  doing  little  or  nothing  about 
-foods  in  general  Surely,  we  have  heard 
many,  many  times  that  grain  fed  to  human 
beings  provides  more  calories  than  when 
fed  to  livestock  and  livestock  products  fed 
to  human  being*.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  that.  This  fact  has  been  recognized 
for  years  and  years.  That  is  not  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  providing  all  available 
food  to  those  in  need.  Everyone  should 
know  that  billions  of  poimds  of  mUk  are 
produced  on  land  not  suitable  for  crop> 
farming.  Most  anyone  should  know  that 
millions  of  acres  of  land  produce  beef  where 
dairying  cannot  easily  be  expanded.  I'hey 
should  know  that  millions  of  pounds  of 
mutton  are  produccfd  on  land  not  adaptable 
to  the  most  successful  beef  and  dairy  pro- 
duction; that  the  acreage  of  a  crop  like 
peanuts  has  been  expanded  during  the  war 
on  land  suitable  for  this  crop;  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  dried  skim  milk  production  in- 
creased from  200,000.000  pounds  plus,  before 
the  war,  to  600.000.000  plus  in  1045-40  and 
has  never  obtained  Its  deserved  recognition 
as  a  food  product.  Most  people  are  aware 
of  the  stock  piles  of  dried  fniits  and  canned 
vegetables. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  In  mind,  I  am 
listing  certain  definite  proposals  which  X 
believe  should  be  made  at  this  time: 

1.  Once  and  for  all — have  our  own  ad- 
ministration stop  wasting  food  which  only 
gives  rise  to  criticism  that  cannot  be 
explained. 

2.  Promote  the  processing  of  horse  meat. 
The  people  of  certain  countries  do  not  eat 
cattle,  some  do  not  eat  hogs  and  others  do 
not  eat  horse  meat.  The  British  have  horse- 
meat  shops  and  are  now  also  eating  whale 
meat.  France  has  eaten  horse  meat  for 
years.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Canadian 
horse  meat  is  being  bought  for  the  child- 
feeding  programs  in  Poland  and  other  coun- 
tries out  of  the  $15,000,000  that  the  United 
States  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  millions  of 
available  horses  and  if  something  were  done 
about  providing  food  instead  of  talking 
about  It,  many,  many  pounds  of  this  meat 
could  be  furnished.  With  the  use  of  this 
meat  u  greater  use  of  vegetables  could  be 
made  and  less  grains  would  be  required. 

3.  An  immediate  step-up  in  dried  skim 
milk  production  and  diversion  from  animal 
to  human  use.  This  product  has  35.6  per- 
cent digestible  animal  protein  and  has  only 
a  9  to  10-cents  per  pound  support  price. 
Even  the  OPA  put  a  14. 5 -cents  per  pound 
celling  on  this  item.  Wisconsin.  Incidentally, 
uses  most  of  its  skim  milk  in  the  production 
of  cheese  and  evaporated  milk,  so  I  am  not 
necessarily  putting  in  a  plug  for  Wisconsin. 
I  am,  however,  endeavoring  to  approach  this 
problem  from  a  nutritional  standpoint. 
Some  skim  milk  Is  now  avaUable  in  Europe 
and  when  served  hot  has  proven  a  delicious 
product.  When  it  has  been  allowed  to  go 
begging  at  9  to  10  cents  per  pound,  which 
means  less  than  3  cents  per  quart  or  less 
than  a  penny  a  glass,  it  is  time  that  some 
food  experts  and  food  purchasing  govern- 
ments obtain  the  facts  about  this  product. 

4.  Acquire  a  stock -pile  of  dried  fruits  now 
available  at  reasonable  and  fair  prices,  which 
may  find  domestic  uses  at  a  later  date  as  well. 

6.  Procure  a  stock  pile  of  peanut  products 
which  may  be  acquired  anyway  through  the 
support-price  program.  Here  is  a  fine  food 
product,  high  in  oU  content  and  vegetabla 
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protein     Tht*  protein  may  be  partially  eub- 
aUtu4ed  la  the  ration  for  proteliis  found  In 
It  will  make  more  aenae  to  divert 
peanut  producta  to  human  conaump- 
to  be  spending  mUHona  ot  doUaiB 
-price  program.    W«  aaw  vtait 
to  tba  potiitoaa  m  tba  potato  sup- 
port-hrlea  prograin  under  tb*  praaent  admtn- 
latratlon    vben    miillona    of    buahela    were 
▲  surplus  peanut  crop  might  meet 
fate  and  they  would  make  a  twtter 

of  their  oil  content. 

the  world  the  (acts  about  the  United 

food  Bupply.     There   haa  been   alto- 

toQ  much  boasting  about  the  poasl- 

at  tb*  United  Butes  (sadlag  ttaa  world. 

wa  have  had  above  average  orops  for 

years,  but  the  speclaNprlvUege  crops 

and  tobacco  do  not  now  add  to 

1i  food  supply.    Borne  news  artldaa 

i4  tb*  reader  to  believe  that  ooe 

Aoftoc  tbls  furnishing      The  fact 

b*  United  States  has  but  aOjDOOjDOO  ot 

IJMXMW.OOO    population    on    (arms — and 

,000.000  people  are  called  upon  to  pro> 

ood  (or  the  entire  population — la  evl- 

that  the  ao.OOO.OOO  people  are  not.  and 

not  been,  la  the  poaiuon   of  feeding 

40004M»ino  people  In  the  world      It  la 

about  the  tS .000.000 .000  of  ag- 

ezporta   the   last   fiscal    year,   but 

I  bout  tbe  •3.300.000.000  agrlculttirai  Im- 

in  the  laat  Oacal  year?     Two  billions 

hundred    millions   la   doUar   Imports. 

trmaalated  Into  pounds,   bushels  and 

may  squal  the  three  billion  exports  lu 

bnabeia  and  tons.    Surely  the  United 

has  been  a  large  agricultural  exporter. 

has  been  at  least  the  second  larfsat 

agricultural  importer  In  the  world  as  well. 

bad  as  the  result  of  good  weather 

a  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco  ex- 

Tbeee  crops,  with  their  speclal-prlvi- 

legislation,  are  at  this  moment 

apedal-prlvllege  foreif^n  cunsldera- 

but    the    3.000.000    additional    balea 

and  the  one- third  mcrease  In  to- 

voluroe  do  not  add  to  the  (ood  supply 

world  at  this  critical  time. 

Unt.  gently  or  otherwise,  to  some  o(  the 

countries  thst  it  would  be  desirable 

to  divert  more  of  their  grains  to  (ood 

aM  to  boainnd  product  top. 

iM  rye  sold  for  iMn  Hmuh  vbeatt   Wby 

true  now? 

millions  or  billions  of  dollars  are  to  be 

to  (eed  the  hungry  world,  we  muat 

ix\  mind  that  a  blUicm  dollars  will  not 

much  wheat  at  Argentine  pricee  plus 


•otoo 


tr«B«  tortatlon. 


y  re  need  leas 


leas  politics  mixed  In  this  food 
If  our  admlnlatration  colleag\iea 
to  eentlnue  to  inject  politics,  then  they 
flailed  upon  to  answer  (or  their  ac- 
We,   as    Republicans,    have    certain 
Ultiea  if  we  maintain  our 
what  Is  best  for  our  country  la 
r  flnr  party.     The  authority  or  power 
ProBldent  over  allocations  of  exports 
In  February  ISMS.     Personally,  I  feel 
V  a*  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hon.    Joaara     Majmiv,    our 
itar  VuHmmmaam,  President  pro 
at  tbe  Senate:  and  SHiator  Aemim 
of  the  Senate  Agrlcxilture 
Ike  a  public  statement 
tbat  no  partisan  politics  should 
Into  tbe  qtMstlOD  of  the  extension 
I  feel  tbat  a  public  atate- 
klnd  would  clarify  this  situs- 
other    govHuients    mlgbt 
tbat  tb*  United  mtftm  was  going  to 
tb*    allocatton    at    food    overtioard. 
tb*  nattona  wltb  tbe  price  would  ae> 
foods  In  scare*  supply  without  re> 
|o  needs  and.  seooodiy.  tbe 
In  the  United  aiataa  aaay 

In  abort  aappty  and  Jeopardlae 
and    nutrtttonal   st&ndards   of 
at  our 


10.  How   about  tbe   100.000.000  dc 
SOTi  tiow  held  by  tbe  Commodity  Credit  i 
poratlon?    Is  this  not  a  future  sourer  nt 
digestible  animal  protein?     How  al>  ut' 
other  etock  piles?    With  all  of  the5<!- 
to  eoMMder.  why  get  so  excited  ab-    it 
certain  vsfstable  protein?    It  is  noted 
the  CCC  la  now  offering  29.000.000  pout 
dried  acis.    Why  have  not  adequate  sui 
of  vegetable  proteins  as  found  in  dned 
and  beans  been  produced  to  supplement^ 
vegetable  protein  of  wheat? 

11.  Wtien    the    Administration    ere 
strawmaa  and  knocked  It  down,  as 
by  tbe  various  positions  of  tbe  Oover 
dc^artaumta  In  eonnection   with   the 
bin.  It  was  my  opinion  they  were  rend 
a  dlsservlos  to  an  ordsrly  approach   to 
question  of  sUoeatlons.    If  there  is  ai; 
tk>n  of   exports,   by   the  same   token 
abould  be  an  allocation  of  imports.    A 
Food  Allocs tion  Board  might  well  gi^mj 
attention   to  foods  directed  to   the 
States   and   Instead   direct   them    to 
wb«re  they  are  needed,  especially  wt.cn 
products  of  the  same  Industry  In  thb^ 
are  not  provided  benefits  of  the  supu 
gram  as  set  up  under  the  Stegall  amrLiii 
If  you  will  have  your  ofBce  staS  pre[ 
table  for  you  showing  the  Imports     f 
into  the  United  States  lu  the  past  ><  ^r.j 
will  no  doubt  be  surprised  to  note  the 
tries  of  origin.    I  realise  the  dollar  exct 
demand   and   the  necessity  of  it,   b    * 
say  then;  is  much  InefBclency  In  ope:     lof 

12.  Tfce  (set  thst  we  are  dealing  with 
traders  injects  Itself  into  the  picture. 
must  have  a  coordinating  set-up  or  a ' 
State  Board  that  will  not  only  have 
control  oVer  tbe  dollars  appropriated     at  i 
have  influence  In  directing  any  surp 
of  the  vorld  to  the  places  where  It 
needed 

IS.  Much  food  relief  could  and  shoultl 
been  done  through  the  churches  of  tb*^ 
ous  countries.     I  discussed  this  with 
of  our  own  United  SUtes  relief  peoidtl 
they  concurred  In  my  opinion.     This 
eratlon  with  the  churches  could  still  b* ; 
into  effect. 

14.  If  we  hsd  a  United  Staten  board 
poeed   of   people   thoroughly    famll    - 
food  and  nutritional  values  as  well 
business    methods,   and   sincerely    In    -r 
In  feeding  the  himgry.  the  mllllon.s  of 
lars  already  used  by  UNRRA  snd  other 
appropriations  would  hare  been  mi^r 
tlvely  used  for  the  purptse  for  wh    ii 
Congreos    appropriated    the    money 
fundi  should  not  t>e  wasted  and  It  is 
table  that  better  use  has  not  been  ma 
Is  not  being  made,  of  public  funds 
for  charitable  purposes 

15.  The  present  food  prices  In  Am« 
causing  much  dlfBeulty.  The  farmer  is 
critleiaed  although  he  obtains  but  one-t 
tbe  price  that  the  consumer  pays  Mill 
many  cities  would  bring  11-13  cents 
even  If  the  farmer  gave  the  milk  a«! 
meetle  food  prices  esn  be  kept  wit  i 
bounds  of  reason  and  fairness.  Tu 
nothing  oomplleated  about  It.  The 
istratlon.  with  tbe  biUiona  of  dollar*  • 
disposal,  can  maintain  price  sanity  tMfi 
It  deels  In  facts.  Remember,  the  far 
what  be  is  offered  The  Admmlstrat 
trying  to  drive  too  many  horses  o  '  i 
many  food  strseu  snd  politics,  partu-^ui 
tudse.  and  economics  do  not  mix  wi 
operate  for  public  welfare. 

10.  The  Adminlstratkm  with  lU  ai 
and  power  to  control  esports.  and  «-    h 
bJIWona  of  dollars  aft  Na  command.  < 
tbe  price  at  th*  marhat  piae*.    Any     > 
tiam  at  a  deaaaaOe  eoBtrol  at  prlees    < 
retail  level  doee  not  make  sense.     .n>mI 
It  make  senee  to  crltlelae  the  ui 
tbe  marketers  eo  long  aa  tbe  Admli 
baa  tb*  eontrol  over  eiports.    T  >^ 
trol  over  tb*  aiparta  aaa  b*  tHsd  to  l<      ri 
food  prices  and  there  is  nothing 


le  blame  on  some  one 
tin  market  prices,  after 
)  speech.  Is  adequate  evl- 

of  the  over-all  supply 

lected,  and  Is  reflected, 
jrmer  Secretary  Wlckard 
will  win  the  war  and 

surely  made  Its  contrl- 
le  war,  and  If  food  Is  to 
kust  be  used  wltb  nutrl- 
irl 

■rvatlons    In 

served  foods 
It  the  Herter  Committee 
It  this  food  picture  in 

art. 

pportunlty  of  having  at- 
ference  and  am  grateful 
lined  and  considerstlon 


RBB  p.  IlitTSXAT, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Eric  Jokii»toa 

OP  REMARKS 
or 

L.  McDONOUGH 
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iH.      Mr.    Speaker 
^sident  of  the  Moljon 
of  America,  Inc.,  re- 
annual  dinner  of  the 
New  York. 

)r  the  motion -picture 
;rica.  Mr.  Johnston 
itement  of  the  policy 
^ard  communism  when 

ii  Hollywood  for  anyone 
or     disloyal     to     this 

!ded: 

lat  I  think  about  the 
-I  think  he  Is  a  for- 
>tential.  owing  his  first 
;n  government. 

inston  has  voiced  the 
lotlon-picture  indu.s- 

[  regard  to  communism 
the  Industry, 
the    spotlighting    of 
lotion -picture  Indus- 
ivestigations   of   the 

Ivities   Committee,   in 
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All  three  of  thoee  hexes  are  loaded  with 
unknown  quantities  of  future  consequence. 
They  are  mysterious  equations,  so  to  speak, 
and  otir  Job  in  each  case  Is  to  find  out  what 
X  stands  for.  I've  looked  hard  myself, 
but  so  far  I  haven't  found  any  easy  answers 
In  the  back  of  the  book.  There  aren't  any. 
But  those  are  the  things  I  want  to  talk 
about  tonight — first,  the  House  committee 
hearings,  and  then  the  foreign  situation 

Where  have  the  House  committee  hearings 
left  us? 
Let's  look: 

When  the  bearings  resume  the  Industry 
will  defend  itself  as  vigorously  as  it  did  be- 
fore— and  If  necesEary.  with  added  forceful- 
ness. 

We  had  our  tough  times  the  last  time 
around,  but  we  had  our  10  strikes,  too.  You 
know  what  happened — 

The  committee  made  a  blanket  indictment 
against  the  industry— 

The  committee  charged  the  Industry  had 
knuckled  down  to  White  Hctise  pressure  to 
make  pro-Communist  pictures.  We  knew  It 
hadn't;  and  we  said  It  hadn't.  So  did  the 
committee's  own  witnesses,  and  that  damn- 
ing accusation  of  knuckling  down  to  po- 
litical pressure  suddenly  buckled  at  the 
knees  and  fell  flat  on  Its  face. 

Ju;t  as  emphatically  and  for  the  same 
good  reason,  we  denied  that  Hollywood  Is 
overrun  by  Communists.  We  knew  It  wasnt 
EO,  so  we  said  it  wasn't  so.  We  said:  Sure, 
there  undoubtedly  are  Communists,  or  rea- 
sonable facsimiles  thereof.  In  HolI]rwood. 
The  Hollywood  spotlight  being  what  It  Is, 
we  knew  that  one  Hollywood  Communist 
can  be  magalfled  to  lock  like  a  thousand 
Communists  in  any  other  business.  We 
knew  that  some  of  the  comrades  live  in  lbs 
hills  around  Hollywood  on  the  best  America 
has  to  offer.  I  understand  that  on  a  clear 
day  they  can  see  tbe  class  struggle  for  miles 
around  In  all  directions. 

But  we  also  knew  that  whoever  they  are, 
they  don't  by  the  wildest  range  of  Imagina- 
tion Influence  the  motion -picture  Industry. 
So  we  said  so.  And  once  again,  witnesses  In 
whom  the  committee  conceded  It  had  every 
confidence,  bore  us  out.  Officers  past  and 
present  of  the  talent  guilds  used  language 
parallel  to  ours. 

Tbe  net  of  that  was  positive  proof  that 
Hollywood  is  not  an  outpost  of  the  Kremlin, 
as  some  loose  language  before  tbe  commit- 
tee Indicated,  and  we  asked  tbe  committee 
to  say  so  through  some  sort  of  public  decla- 
ration. It  didn't.  There  Is  still  time  for  It 
to  do  so.  and  I  think  It  should.  The  record 
Is  there,  and  it's  well  entrenched  and  docu- 
mented. 

The  third  big  charge  was  the  biggest  flop 
of  all.  The  committee  said  It  had  a  list  of 
pictures  which  contained  communistic 
propaganda.  We  said:  Name  the  pictures. 
W*  aaked  repeatedly  for  that  list  of  pictures. 
And  the  committee  adjourned  without  re- 
leasing it. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  no  corpus  delectl  was 
shown,  and  no  crime,  therefore,  was  com- 
mitted. 

There  Is  no  subversive  propaganda  on  the 
American  screen  and  there  Isn't  going  to  be. 
Management  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
the  content  of  pictures.  It's  a  sacred  trust. 
We  will  continue  to  defend  the  Industry  from 
that  point  of  view. 

But  In  defending  our  Industry,  we  don't 
want  to  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted, 
Wc  don't  want  our  defense  of  the  industry 
to  be  confused  with  the  attitude  of  the  10 
men  who  refused,  on  alleged  constitutional 
grounds,  to  give  responsive  answers  to  the 
committee's  questions. 

Let's  face  the  fact  that  some  people  have 
completely  misunderstood  our  position,  and 
some  stUl  do.  They  thought  we  were  defend- 
ing thoee  10  men  becattse  they  are  connected 


with  our  industry.    I  dont  want  to  leave  th* 
slightest  doubt  on  this  point. 

We  did  not  defend  them.  We  do  not  de- 
fend them  now.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  they  have  done  a  tremendous  disservice 
to  the  industry  which  has  given  them  so 
much  in  nuiterial  rewards  and  in  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  talents.  Their  refusal  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  (or  whatever  they 
are  could  only  result  In  a  confusion  of  tbe 
Issues  before  tbe  committee — and  it  did. 

They  may  have  had  a  right  to  chaUenge 
the  committee  as  they  did.  I  don't  know. 
I  am  not  prejudging.  This  is  something  to 
be  tested  in  the  coxirts.  We  need  a  deter- 
mination on  that  score  In  tbe  traditional 
American  way,  and  after  that  there  can  be 
no  argument  about  It. 

But  If  they  believe  they  had  a  right  to  carry 
on  the  way  they  did,  I  have  a  right  to  charac- 
terize their  actions.  I  believe  their  actions 
hurt  the  cause  of  democracy  immeasurably. 
I  believe  they  played  Into  the  hands  of  ex- 
tremists who  are  all  too  wUling  to  confuse  the 
honest  progressive  with  the  dishonest  red. 
And  they  fed  fuel  to  the  fires  of  hysteria. 

The  difference  between  the  position  we 
took  before  the  committee  and  the  line  those 
10  men  followed  is  as  broad  as  the  backside 
of  a  barn. 

We  criticized  the  committee's  procedure — 
and  well  do  it  again  If  we  don't  think  It's 
fair  and  Just  and  equitable. 

But  we  didn't  challenge  the  right  of  the 
committee  to  Investigate  alleged  commu- 
nistic influence  in  Hollywood  or  anywhere 
else.  Unlike  the  10  men  cited  for  contempt, 
we  wanted  to  answer  questions.  If  there  was 
any  counting  to  be  done,  we  wanted  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted — so  everybody  can  count 
on  where  we  stand  and  what  we  stand  for. 
We  offered  the  committee  our  cooperation, 
and  we  kept  that  pledge.  We  recognized,  and 
we  said  It,  that  investigations  are  a  proper 
function  of  the  Congress.  We  meant  that, 
and  we  still  do. 

And  we  said  not  once  but  over  and  over 
again  that  we're  (or  exposing  Commimlsts 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Let  me  teU  you  what  I  think  about  the 
American  Communist. 

I  think  he's  a  fool  and  a  faker  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  I  think  he's  disruptive  and 
disloyal,  and  he'd  be  dangerotis  if  he  dared 
to  be.  I  think  he's  a  foreign  agent,  real  or 
potential,  owing  his  first  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  government. 

If  communism,  gentlemen.  Is  going  to 
bring  us  the  paradise  on  earth  (or  everybody 
that  It  says  it  will,  I'd  be  proud  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  a  Communist.  If  I  believed 
that  story. 

But  that's  where  the  fakery  comes  In. 
That's  where  the  hypocrisy  comes  In. 

The  Communists  have  no  Intention  of 
bringing  heaven  down  to  earth.  What  they 
want  to  do  is  to  raise  hell. 

Communists  garb  themselves  In  the  man- 
tles of  better  men  and  call  themselves  demo- 
crats— one  of  the  two  big  lies  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  It  U  only  equaled  by  Adolf 
Hitler,  the  Fascist,  who  called  himself  a 
socialist.  Every  real  democrat  down  throtigb 
all  history  has  had  one  prime  goal;  a  greater 
share  of  liberties  for  the  Individual,  and 
that's  about  the  last  thing  the  CommunlsU 
are  (or. 

The  Communist  calls  himself  a  peace-lov- 
ing democrat,  but  he  wants  a  police  state. 
The  men  who  gave  us  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
lieved In  the  sanctity  of  men.  the  Individual, 
the  free  agent.  The  Communist  clutches  the 
Bill  of  Rights  around  him  when  he's  on  the 
spot  today,  but  the  first  thing  he'd  do  if 
he  had  the  power  would  be  to  put  a  match 
to  It  so  nobody  else  could  use  it. 

And  that's  why  they're  afraid  to  admit 
what  they  are.  And  the  American  people  are 
vUa  to  the  American   Communist.     They 


know  him  now  for  what  be  Is,  and  they  are  ' 
fiercely  angry  about  it. 

Tbere  is  no  place  In  Hollywood  for  anyone 
who  Is  subversive  or  disloyal  to  this  country. 
I  am  even  more  convinced  of  that  today  than 
I  was  last  March  when  I  first  testified  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. At  that  time  I  endorsed  tbe  stand  of 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
I'ederatlon  of  Labor,  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment must  work  together  to  expose  and  to 
eliminate  Communists  in  Industry  and  In 
unions. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Government  must 
iidopt  a  national  policy  with  respect  to  the 
(employment  of  Communists  in  private  In- 
dustry. 

But  labor  and  management  must  not  shirk 
';helr  responslbUltles  by  waiting  for  Govern- 
ment  to  act. 

The  motion -picture  industry,  like  every 
other  Industry,  must,  therefore,  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  meet  this  problem  and  do  so 
promptly. 

A  terrific  fury  against  communism  has 
whipped  itself  together  in  this  country,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  American  people  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  That  vrrath  is  going  to  In- 
crease, should  our  relations  with  Russia  grow 
from  bad  to  worse. 

America  has  poured  out  820,000,000,000  to 
help  a  war-torn  world  recover  and  get  back 
to  the  ways  of  peace.  But  Mr.  Vishlnsky  says 
we're  imperialistic  and  war  mongering.  Mr. 
Vishlnsky  doesn't  ^ecm  to  know  he's  ringing 
the  bell  on  communism  uid  American  Com- 
munists. He  seems  to  think  he  can  pay  back 
$20,000,000,000  in  cash  and  goods  with  30.- 
000.000,000  words  of  vituperation. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  tbe  bell  has  rung  tor 
the  American  Communist  who  follows  the 
Kremlin  line,  but  there's  a  danger  in  the 
wrath  we've  kindled.  There's  a  danger  o(  be- 
ing swept  away  by  hysteria,  a  danger  o(  our 
anger  getting  out  o(  hand  untU  every  Ameri- 
can who  stands  for  progress  Is  damned  as  a 
Red  and  a  Conununlst. 

We  can't  let  that  occur.  It  mustn't  be  a 
crime  in  this  country  to  criticize.  We  know 
the  real  answer  to  communism  is  to  make 
democracy  here  In  America  work  so  well  that 
no  man  would  want  to  be  a  Communist.  We 
know  there'll  have  to  be  improvements  to 
strengthen  our  democracy  and  correct  in- 
equalities. And  adjustments  take  some  ad- 
vance criticism,  some  thoughtful  and  search- 
ing analysis,  and  some  frank  speaking. 

There's  a  difference  between  honest  criti- 
cism and  subversion.  There's  no  defense  for 
subversion.  8:lf-criticl8m  is  our  sacred 
privilege.    It  sets  us  off  from  the  toUl  state^ 

We  can't  let  hysteria  of  any  kind  rob  us 
of  our  right  of  free  speech — our  right  to 
criticize. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  said  the  Issue  of  free 
speech — free  films — was  involved  In  the  in- 
quiry by  the  House  committee,  some  people 
laughed.  They  said  we  were  setting  up  straw 
men.    But  what  has  happened? 

Hard  on  the  he^s  of  the  first  round  of  the 
Investigation  has  come  a  demand  for  Federal 
censorship  of  motion  pictures  by  the  WUllam 
Randolph  Hearst  newspapers. 

Obviously,  if  the  motion  picture  Is  to  be 
censored,  then  the  newqpapM*  must  be  too — 
and  the  books — and  the  magMlnr* — and  the 
radio. 

If  this  congressional  inquiry  established 
one  fact  for  all  time  to  come  it's  th^;  the 
motion  picture  is  an  instrument  of  cxiM-es- 
sion;  it  is  a  partner  of  the  press  amo:ag  the 
mediums  of  communications,  and  nost  of 
the  American  press  has  vigorously  and 
heartUy  welcomed  it  as  such  throughout  the 
hearing. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  selective  phrase. 
We  can't  shut  free  speech  into  compartments. 
It's  either  free  speech  for  aU  American  in- 
stitutions and  indivldtuls  or  It's  freedom  for 
none— and  nobody. 
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VJ-Day  Pliu  2  Yean 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  UIOOC  laLAlTD 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  BVmH 

Mondav.  November  24,  1947 

Mr.    FORAND.    Mr.    Speaker, 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  inc 
speech  delivered  In  Newport.  R.  I..  ( 
gust  14.  1947— the  second  anniver 
VJ-day.  by  Chat  Paterson.  national 
mander  of  the  American  Veterao^^ 
mittee.    The  speech  follows: 

It  li  dllBcnlt  to  believe  that  only  S 
ago  tba  people  of  the   United  Stat 
paopla  afwywbare.  were  oalatonUDg 
of  great  victory  and  even  greater 
American  gtms  atoppcd  firing.     The 
250.000  American  men  who  had  givai 
Uvea  In  defense  of  a  dynamic  laith 
the  hope  of  a  better  future  fell  belora  i 
fire.     Fascism — cynical,   brutal,  dcr.i  ~ 
values   except   unlmlted   power—;    d 
defeated.    The  victorloua  nations, 
war.  were  molding  a  now  unity  (or 
Two    months   earlier   they   had   slgi 
charter   of    the    United   Nations    in 
which    not   only   seemed   to    give    he 
peace  but.  even  more  Important,  the 
of  a  decent  fruitful  life  to  the  blT' 
a  half  people  of  tbe  world  whr^ 
been  a  hard  reJentlaaa  struggle  f  :  a 
existence.     And  Just  a  few  days  bef  r. 
capitulated.  PrfSMent  Ittnnan.  Pi    nej 
later  Attlea  and  Ftamlar  StaUn  at 
had  reached  agraaracnt  on  scores  of 
tant  Issues.  Including  the  future  tr 
of  Oarmany. 

Ttoday.  the  hope  and  promise  of  S 
seem  little  mora  than  a  bitter 
deep  pall  at  gloom  baa  gripped  tba 
The  belief  In  the  United  Nations  has 
disappeared  and.  with  it.  people  haval 
disillusioned.  To  many  It  app  -?  tl 
UN  does  not  exist  as  an  tnstrvni^nt 
sunds  apart  from  conflict,  but.  or.  -ht 
trary.  la  actually  being  used  by 
powers  to  fxn-ther  their  own  Inter 
particular  conlUcta  or  elM  li  Ignored, 
ever,  the  posttlra  iMa  of  tba  United 
program — the  promotions  of  the 
and  social  well-being  among  aU 
hardly  gotten  beyond  the  talking 
Hunger,  not  polltJca,  is  still  the  one 


reaa  of  tba  globa.    IUH- 

rldges  are  idle  for  want 

iw  matariala;  farms  lack 

intal  Implementa;   far- 

and    the   livestock 

which  In  aotne  ooun- 

80  percent  deatrojcd 

la  stUl  far  below  the 

vela:  and  tana  cf  mtUlona 

rlthout  bonaa  to  live  In. 

bombed-out    buildings 

the  piles  of  rubble  and 

bomb,  tba  creation  of 

lUthority   to  control   Its 

say  M  It  waa  In  Auguat 

it  Truman  declared  that 

of  atomic  energy  was 

Beana  of  assuring  peace 

peoplea.     Now  It  la  al- 

cral  years  st  least  wUl 

Ion  over  the  bomb  will 

reaae:   and.  if  we  are 

every  atomic  scientist, 

lat  In  tbat   time    other 

[Ruaala.  wU  acquire  the 

know-bcw  to  manufac- 

^d  overhanging  all  this  la 

ro  coloasal  Oreat  Power* 

tlon   and  advantage   and 

It  scene  to  contemplate 
Is  Impcsalble  to  Ignore, 
[foolish  to  ignore  the  fact 
itea  and  what  we  choose 
in  way  of  life  la  faced 
Lllenge.     The   challenge 
~o   forma.     In   the   first 
lallenge   of  a   great   and 
rhlcb  must  be  reckoned 
-a  land  of  tremendous 
^tlon  expanding  at  a  rate 
III    ours,    with    extensive 
iterlals  and   nattiral   re- 
iduatrlal   structure  that 
incredible  degree  In  the 
rlll  continue  to  expand. 
Rusalan  people  who  are 
ip  love  tat  their  country 
the  pcasibllltles  of  the 
I  undsr    which    they    live, 
this  fact— that  Ruaala 
indlng  country  inter- 
also  understand  the  fact 
ilan    foreign    policy    la 
lal  objcctlvea  vh:ch  have 
the  blatory  of  Caartat 
in  tba  Far  Ban.  Its 
on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its 
Ity  sone  of  friendly  na- 
bordera.  Its  anxiety  for 
ck  Sea.  and  tU  demanda 
I  DardaneUea— all  of  thaaa 
traced  back  many  cen- 
hlstory.     They  are  not 
of  a  Bolabavlat  govcm- 
ito  powar  with  tba  ravo- 


lace.  tba  challenge  of  the 

n  the  fact  that  It  baa  an 

id  depraaMd  paoplea.    It 

blind  oursalrea  to  tbla. 

le  It  or  not.   rightly  or 

I  of  millions  of  Europeans 

choosing  between  our 

and    the    promtsaa    of 

itha.  the  United  Btotea 

leet  this  challenge.    The 

j  declared    that    we    would 

ad  financial  assistance  to 

)o  matter  what  Ita  cbar- 

ireutened  either  actually 

the  outside  by  Ruaala 

by  communism.     It  waa 

Ive  approach  and  tbara- 

re.     It  did  not  rtptaait 

eh    aimed    at   containing 

amoving    the    factors    of 

I  creato  eonununlam. 
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In  abarp  oontraat  la  the  Marshall  plan 
which  attempu  to  meet  the  challenge  in  a 
poaltive  approach  by  offering  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  such  additional  aid  from  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necesaary  to  revive 
the  European  economy  on  the  basis  of  a 
tmlfied  plan  which  takes  into  account  the 
possibilities  of  these  nation's  helping  them-  ' 
selves  and  each  other.  In  prt^xiaing  hla 
program  Secretary  Marshall  stated:  "Our 
policy  is  not  directed  against  any  country 
or  doctrine." 

Tbe  Marshall  plan  for  the  first  time  offers 
an  alternative  which  places  the  United 
States  in  Its  real  light  and  which,  if  prop- 
erly Implemented,  may  well  give  rise 
throughout  the  world  to  a  new  faith  In  a 
kind  of  democracy  which  is  not  static  and 
which  does  not  resist  change.  In  the  re- 
vival of  democratic  governments,  such  aa 
the  Remr.dlcr  government  in  France,  we  have 
our  greatest  stakes.  Should  we  fail  to  assist 
this  kind  of  government — a  government 
wblcb  Is  non-Communist,  yet  liberal,  eco- 
nomically and  politically — we  will  have 
given  Etiropc  by  default  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians. And  if  we  lose  democratic  hope  In 
Europe,  we  hafe  lost  the  bridge  to  peace, 
the  one  link  that  can  prevent  another  war. 
The  Marshall  plan  has  regained  for  America 
the  confidence  so  missing  In  these  paat  2 
years. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
liarshall  plan  insofar  as  it  appears  as  a 
magnificent  new  conception  of  American 
foreign  policy.  There  are.  however,  a  num- 
ber of  disturbing  signs  and  trends  In  tbe 
pNH  and  m  recent  speeches  of  some  Ir- 
risponsible  political  spokesmen,  which  vrould 
dlatort  the  Marshall  plan. 

First  of  all,  ther:  are  some  who  publicly 
heave  great  sighs  of  relief  that  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  eight  countries  on  her  western  fron- 
tier reftised  to  participate  in  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan.  These  same  people  object  to 
any  further  attempt  to  convince  all  of  Europe 
that  they  should  Join  the  plan.  Certainly 
It  was  the  greatesr  tragedy  of  the  poctwar 
period  that  the  Soviet  declined  to  participate. 
It  was  rank  stupidity  on  Molotov's  part  to 
leave  the  Parts  meeting.  It  was  a  tragedy  for 
nations  like  Czechoslovakia  to  have  re- 
fused—Czechoslovakia, which  could  have 
found  in  the  Marshall  proposal  the  link  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  so  necessary  to 
prevent  another  war.  We  must  realize  that 
the  consequence  of  the  Soviet  action  will  be 
a  sharpening  of  the  division  Into  two  worlds. 
For  this.  Soviet  leaders  must  bear  the  chief 
responalbUlty.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  close  the  door  Irrevocably.  It  will  be  a 
sign  of  American  greatness,  if.  without  ran- 
cor or  spite,  we  hold  to  our  positive  gener- 
osity. 

Secondly,  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  to 
regard  the  revival  and  rehabilitation  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  the  Ruhr,  as  a 
keystone  to  the  whole  plan— a  tendency 
which  ahould  be  resisted  by  the  American 
people.  It  la  true  that  Europe  cannot  be 
healthy  unless  the  Ruhr's  production  of  coal 
and  Iron  Is  raised  to  a  considerable  degree — 
no  nation  will  deny  that.  But  the  problem  Is 
not  simply  one  of  production.  The  more 
fundamental  question  Is  whether  the  Ruhr  is 
revived  and  rehabilitated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  German  people  or  for  the  benefit  of  the 
countries  devastated  by  Germany:  whether 
the  nations  on  Germany's  borders  are  to  be 
given  security  against  a  new  Germany  with 
a  revived  Industrial  might  or  whether  they 
are  once  again  to  be  left  prey  to  new  aggres- 
alon:  and  finally,  whether  the  control  of  the 
Ruhr  Is  to  be  placed  clearly  and  definitely  In 
the  hands  of  a  responsible  International 
authority. 

Thirdly,  a  number  of  statements  hare  re- 
cently Implied  that  the  United  States  should 
establish  aa  a  condition  for  aid  under  the 
aiary^BM  plan  tba  tejactlon  by  European  na- 


tions of  programs  for  MttwaHiiillon  and  sys- 
tematic extension  of  government  participa- 
tion In  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
people  of  those  nations.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  a  socialist  Europe.  Thia  Is  apart 
from  the  merits  cf  liberal  American  capital- 
Ism.  American  liberal  capitalism  will  never 
be  revived  again  In  those  countries  which  suf- 
fered under  fascism  and  Nazi  aggression.  But, 
through  our  own  efforts,  we  can  prevent  a 
Eiuxpe  of  planned  economy  or  socialism  from 
becoming  a  satellite  of  Russian  conununism. 

For  the  Issue  In  Europe  today  Is  not  be- 
tween a  capitalist  or  Communist  economy: 
to  some  degree,  every  country  In  Europe  and 
many  In  Asia  has  some  form  of  planned  econ- 
omy, and  the  role  of  economic  planning  U 
expanding  rapidly  in  response  to  the  needt. 
of  these  countries.     Unless  we  accept  thL'i 
trend,    unless    we   recognize    that   the   real 
Issue  Is  between  a  planned  economy  which 
succeeds  In  retaining  vital  democratic  lib' 
erties,  such  as  the  Marshall  plan  can  bring, 
and  a  form  of  planned  economy  which  denies 
such  liberties,  such  as  the  Russians  believe 
In,  our  position  will  be  hopeless.    It  means 
that  Americans,  while  retaining  a  basically 
free  enterprise  system  as  one  best  fitted  fcr 
ourselves,  must  at  the  same  time  accept  tbe 
fact  that  democratic  economic  planning  In 
one  form  or  another  may  well  be  best  suited 
to  most  of  the  countries  whom  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is  up  to  the  peop.e 
of  this  country  to  give  fiesh  and  life  to  tt.e 
skeleton  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It  is  up  to 
the  people  to  see  that  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  and  the  Congress  do 
not  permit  the  plan  to  be  distorted  and 
twisted  from  Its  original  conception. 

And  when  It  comes  to  the  actual  appro- 
priation of  fluids — even  if  it  means  inter- 
rupting the  vacations  of  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  by  calling  a  special  session 
of  Congress — it  Is  up  to  the  people  to  show 
the  Congress  that  they  do  regard  the  Mar- 
shall plan  as  something  more  than  a  gen- 
erous humanitarian  gesture — a  program 
which,  in  the  deepest  sense.  Is  In  the  self- 
interest  of  a  dynamic  democratic  America. 
For  communism  cannot  thrive  In  a  world 
which  Is  economically  healthy  and  prosper- 
ous. Moreover,  unless  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  Europe  Is  rehabilitated  and  revived 
and  expanded,  American  export  trade  will 
suffer  a  severe  blow— with  Its  Inevitable  con- 
sequences In  depression  and  reduced  stand- 
ards of  living  for  ourselves. 

In  fact,  unless  we  have  a  continued  high 
degree  of  export  trade,  three  and  one-half 
million  Americans  may  automatically  be  out 
of  Jobs.  The  difference  between  depression 
and  sustained  prosperity  for  America  lies  In 
the  enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

But  American  foreign  policy  Is  being  de- 
trrmlned  by  American  domestic  policy.  The 
paradox  In  American  foreign  policy  and  In 
all  I  have  described  above  Is  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  pursue  a  policy  of  vigorous  aid  to 
democratic  governments  abroad  when  the 
Congress  fights  even  mild  liberalism  at  home. 
The  bulwark  against  communism  abroad  will 
be  a  democratic  trade  union  movement.  But 
at  home  the  Congress  strikes  blindly  at  labor 
while  doing  nothing  to  prevent  the  basic 
causes  of  strikes — which  are  inflation,  bad 
housing.  Inadequate  health  facilities,  and 
unsteadiness  of  employment.  Blindness  of 
this  nature  In  domestic  affairs  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  turned  Into  intelligent  en- 
lightenment In  foreign  affairs.  Domestic  af- 
fairs and  foreign  affairs  are  as  close  together 
as  the  nail  on  the  finger  which  is  pointing  tha 
way  to  a  better  world. 

It  is  up  to  the  American  people  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  a 
positive  way  of  thinking  In  our  approach  to 
the  world  and  our  relations  to  It.  We  must 
give  substance  and  reality  to  the  Marshall 
plan  at  home.    We  must  have  ever  greater 


prodticUon — and  this  means  a  wUUngnass  to 
expand  otir  basic  faculties,  not  to  restrict 
them  as  our  big  steel  companies  have  da> 
elded;  It  means  a  willingness  to  control  in- 
flation in  a  direct  and  purposeful  manner, 
not  Just  to  recite  plaintive  and  puzzled  cries 
at  the  rising  cost  of  living:  It  means  s  will- 
ingness to  ensure  full  employment,  not  Jxist 
in  the  technical  papers  of  economists,  but 
In  reality:  It  means  a  willingness  to  apply 
the  TVA  Idea  to  other  regions  of  the  country, 
an  Idea  which  in  little  more  than  a  decade 
has  made  a  backward,  ruined  and  unproduc- 
tive area  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
fruitful     In     the     whole     country.     Harold 
Stassen  nas  ably  pointed  out  that  the  major 
gamble  of  current  Soviet  foreign  policy   Is 
that  there  will  be  a  major  depression  and 
resulUnt  Isolationism  In  the  United  States. 
Above  all.  we  must  revise  our  way  of  thinking 
about  cost  and  the  value  of  the  dollar.    We 
didn't  stop  to  think  about  cost  during  tha 
war.  when  our  very  existence  was  threatened. 
But  today,  we  again  tend  to  think  In  terms 
of  whether  we  will  be  repaid  In  a  specific 
financial  and  material  sense  for  our  Invest- 
ments    It  is  up  to  the  American  people  to 
show  that  they   believe  such   an   approach 
to  be  Inadequate,  that  they  are  ready  to  sup- 
port,  regardless   of   cost,   any   program    the 
success  of  which  Is  measured  only  by   Its 
contribution    toward    building    an    enlight- 
ened America  and.  in  so  doing,  to  extend  the 
Idea  of  a  vital,  living  democracy  for  all  men 
everywhere. 


Why  Are  Not  Clikkeo  Prices  Supported  m 
Accordance  to  tbe  Law? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  champion  chicken 
killer  of  all  time  has  resigned,  the  evil 
and  the  effect  of  his  manipulations  are 
still  with  us.  The  Congress  has  appro- 
priated ample  funds,  if  properly  used,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Steagall 
and  the  La  Follette-Taft  amendments. 
Congress  has  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  to  administer  the  program,  and 
yet,  chickens  are  being  purchased  at  60 
p^ent  of  parity  when  the  law  says  "not 
less  than  SO  percent  of  parity." 

How  long  do  you  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  allow  employees  to  re- 
ceive 60  percent  of  the  40  cent  per  hour 
minimum  wage?  How  long  should  we 
allow  the  poutry  producer  to  receive  60 
percent  of  parity  for  his  wages,  when  the 
law  of  the  land  states  "not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity"? 

Surely  we  have  many  words  about  a 
long  range  agriculture  program,  but  how 
about  the  short  range  one? 

I  have  today  sent  tbe  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcultiu-e  the  following  letter  In  regard 
to  this  situation: 

NovsMBO  24,  1947. 
Hon.  CUNTON  P.  ANonsoN. 
Secretary   of   Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D.  O. 

Mt  Dsas  Sxcsstabt:  A  situation  has  de- 
veloped In  connection  with  poultry  prices 
thst  Is  very  disturbing.    Tba  marlcat  prloa 
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t^hdantly  not  MpiAl  to  the  nipport  priee. 
purchaae  prognm  at  jour  Depanment, 
•ccordlnc  to  tb«  pna*  rtleaae  at  No- 
lo. 1947.  to  M  folkms: 

CenU 
per  pound 
yiowll  producer  pilc«B  (ovar  4^  pounds 

Uifr    weight) 30.00 

A  fowl—  ( New  York  style  <lresss<t 
w^i^'ng   OTCT  48  pounds  net  par 

bok^of   12  birds) 38.00 

prodxicer    pcioee    (live    weight 

fR^  3V>  to  41^  potinds) 15.00 

A  towl  (New  York  atyle  dressed 
weighing  from  S0  to  48  pounds  net 
pe    bos  of  12  birds) 23.60 

Tt  e  svermge  price  received  for  chickens  by 
farm  srs  In  the  United  States  In  1946  was  28< 
per  I  ound.  and  the  STcrag*  price  In  Wiscon- 
sin 1  'aa  2e.9<  p>er  pound.  In  1946  there  were 
3.aOC  ,000.000  pounds  of  chickens  sold  In  the 
Unit  !d  States,  and  In  Wlrconsln  there  were 
81JH  1.000  pounds  sold.  The  cash  receipts 
for  I  hlckens  In  1946  plus  the  vsIxm  of  the 
chlcl  :ens  consumed  on  farms  amounted  to 
I  l^OO.OOO  In  the  Unltad  Btatm  and 
•2a.(  00.000  In  the  State  of  WtoBOWlll. 
Tt  Is  dose  not  appear  to  me  to  be  In  keep* 
elth  the  provision  of  the  Steagall  and 
La  Follette-Taft  amendmenta.    Tou  no 


doulit  recall  that  the  Steagall  amendment 
was  not  supported  In  accordance  to  the  law 
on:  (1)  Ksgi  In  the  winter  1943  and  1944. 
(2)  [Hogs  in  the  winter  of  1943  and  1944. 
were  allowed  to  sell  durinc  that  period 
IS  low  ae  60  pwtJ— t  of  plrtty  when  the 
law  ilBtely  stated  90  percent  of  parity.  Light 
hop  were  allowed  to  be  purchased  at  6  and  T 
cent  I  per  pound  and  the  packers  converted 
into  producta  ttet  were  supported 
that  they  ImmI  paid  the  13  cents 
per  bound  (or  them.  In  the  sprtnf  of  1944 
the  *  Follette-Taft  amendment  was  passed. 
Thli  was  an  aaandment  to  the  Commodity 
Cre<  It  OteporatloQ  Bitenslon  Act  of  that 
The  La  Pollettc-Taft  amendment.  In 
again  directed  the  administrative 
braz|ch  of  our  Government  to  follow  the  pro- 
of the  Steagall  amendment  without 
Itaaltatlnn  or  circumvention.  (3)  In  the 
;  flf  1M7  cartalB  iIsIijmmi  of  tba  Unltad 
as  Buch  as  80  eenta  par  htin- 
it  loss  for  their  milk  than  the  90 
It  of  parity  provision  of  the  Steagall 
8  La  Follette-'nift  amendments.  Weather 
eontntlons  and  price  advances  changed  this 
picture. 

with  the  present  chicken 
to  the  last  monthly  report 
Of  tAa  United  States  Department  of  Agrtcul- 
Van  on  page  5  of  the  Agricultural  Prices  It 
statt  s.  "Chickens.  Uv9.  per  pound  parity.  27 J 
cant  I  par  pound."  Ninety  percent  of  parity 
thee  Is  34.48  cents  par  pound.  * 

Tl  are  are  manv  raaaoos  why  tha  Btaagall 
•ad  'M  PoUette-Taft  amandments  aboidd  ba 
Wiat  vp  to  rellgioualy.  ( 1 )  Commitments  of 
a  gc  remment  to  its  people  should  be  ful- 
fUlec  without  any  haattancy.  (3)  If  tbaaa 
pro%-  slona  of  law  embodied  In  the  Steagall 
and  La  Pollette-Taft  amendments  are  not 
live<l  up  to  It  has  a  very  detrimental  effect 
upot  all  other  agrtcultxiral  programs.  AAA 
committeemen  and  county  agents  are  surely 
han^lcarped  In  talking  about  a  farm  pro- 
when  the  provisions  of  the  Steagall 
La  Follette-Taft  amendments  sre  not 
■MM  oarafQUy  fulfilled.  (3)  If  the  Steagall 
and  ia  PoUatta-Xatt  aoMBdHMDta  are  act  ad- 
here I  to.  tt  ta  going  to  ba  MBeult  to  pttt  a 
long  range  agrlcultiiral  program  Into  effect 
as  tl  osa  charged  with  rsapocslbillty  of  work- 

a(  «|  Hw  long-ranga  agricultural  program 
MBatantly  be  faced  with  an  attitude  on 
tha  >art  of  the  people  saytng.  "What  good 
to  talk  about  anothar  long-range  pro- 
a  dMrt-raagt  program  which  la 
«B  ^  statute  books  ta  not  being  carried 
eat  1  a  aoeordanea  to  the  law  of  the  land?" 
I  fm  willing  to  assume  my  share  of  tha 
Itles  tor   the  small   part   that   X 


gran  I 


n 


MHytnalbtll' 


bava  bad   In   supporting  the   Stei 
La    Follette-Taft    amendment    befc 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee 
House,  and  by  personal  contact  with 
Senator  La  Pollette  In  connection 
amendnient.     However,  I  belong  to  tha  { 
latlve  branch  of  the  Government  and 
nothing  I  can  do  to  compel  the  adi 
tlva  braacll  of  our  Government  to 
to  tbaaa  lagtolatlve  commitments.    AU_ 
do  Is  to  offer  my  {protest,  and  that 
inspires  me  to  write  you  this  letter. 
bean  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
for  9  years,  and  I  have  as  high  a 
tha  United  States  Department  of 
ture  as  any  individual  could  have.    i| 
not  supported  any  special   privileged 
latlon   for  any  crop  or  any  commc 
have  cooperated  with  the  United  Stat 
partment  of  Agrlciilture  former  Secret 
Mr.  Claude  Wlckard  and  Mr.  Mi  rvin 
and  with  you  whenever  possible  in  an 
to  make  the  Steagall  and  La  PoUa(t 
amendments  (ollowed  in  accordanca 
Uw. 

Please  accept  this  letter  in  the 
which  it  is  sent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ram  P.  Ml 


Tkc  Meuiinf  of  an  Independent  Jad 


EXTENSION  OP  REBlARKfl 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILl 

or  wxacoMsiN 
IN  THX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED 

Tuesday.  November  25  (legislative 
Monday,  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  on 
tember  18.  1947.  It  was  my  pr  viierj 
speak  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Michigan.     I    ask    unanimous 
that  the  text  of  my  addre^  be 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

(Addreaa  by  tha  Bonorable  Alsxansbi  ' 
United  Slataa  Sanator  from  Wiscoi 
f«ra  tha  annual  meeting  of  the  St 
of  Michigan.  Grand  Baplds.  Mich^j 
tember  18.  1947) 

TBI  MsAiriNO  or  AN  InmofDnrr  Jr 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
tlnguished  gueeta.  at  the  outset  of 
comments,  permit  me  to  express  my 
for  this  opportunity  to  appear  befc 
annual  meeting  of  tha  State  Bar  of 
and  may  I  pay  a  daaanrad  compliment 
great  American  SMators.  the  He 
Aannm  VAMBonBH  and  HoMxa  Fxaat 

We  have  saaambled  for  InformaUc 
light.     We  have  come  to  charge  our 
anew,  so  to  speak,  with  constructive 
on  the  legal  problems  of  our  day  in  thaj 
and  the  Nation,  and  I  am  honored 
opportunity  to  make  some  small  contril 
to  our  mutual  thinking  this  afternc 

It  ta  good  to  ba  In  Michigan  today 
aaa  ao  many  old  familiar  scenes.     It 
tiealarly  good  to  meat  with  the  bar 
tion  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  visit 
many  old  friends. 

As  you  know.  It  was  my  privilege  to  1 
for  3  years  st  the  University  of  Mlchl 
Ann  Arbor,  and  I  learned  then  to  hava  1 
rsapact  for  the  legal 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  lessons 
learned  during  that  early  formative 


I  thay  proirlded  more  than 
round  for  me. 
[tribute  to  the  Law  School 
)f  Michigan,  for  thoee  of 
es.  to  report  that  In  addl- 
klnlng,  the  schooling  wa 
}r  served  to  equip  us  for 
thst  ta  life. 


ftw.  I  have  Just  returned 

a  brief  trip  in  several 

Although    it   was   not 

ion  to  do  so.  my  experl- 

trip  furnished   me   with 

Dn  which  to  base  my  com- 

;ICT  TOOAT 

IT   Interest   now   ta   "The 

^dependent  Judiciary"*  In 

I  know  that  the  concept 

[judiciary  is  as  old  as  the 

itltutlon  Itself  and  even 

that,  based  on  the  most 

of  the  great  French  and 

lentlsts  of  the  eighteenth 

les.    It  ta  as  old  as  the 

Id  balances,  the  concept 

ly  between  separate  and 

government.     The  ful- 

>pt  Is  perhaps  America's 

ributlun  to  modem  civill- 

leld  of  our  national  en- 

[polltlcal.  social,  religious. 

ks  and  balances  has  proved 

UrOSPINDSMT    JIJDK3ABT 

im  our  attention  now  to 
derate  and  have  operated 
ident  Judiciary,  both  In 
ler  lands. 

st  dangerous  forces  de- 
endence  of  the  Judiciary 

lied  political  expediency. 

example,  in  the  nomlna- 
Judges.  of  political  hacks 
tlsan  favors,  the  nomlna- 
tbe  three  easenttata  for 

Ity  and  temperament. 

Inking  philoaophy. 

enoTigh  to  pardon  a 
reference  to  the  work 
sry  Committee,  of  which 
ling  chairman,  let  me  re- 
id  honeat  desire  of  that 
very  conscientious  Job  in 
Ucatlona  cf  every  nominee 
office  who  comes  before 
(confirmation. 

the  intention  of  our 

Ige  In  any  kind  of  wltch- 

|kve  felt  very  strongly  that 

upon  us  tc  eliminate  any 

You  may  recall  that 

sngrees.  our  committee 

af  oooperstlng  very  cloeely 

Bar  Association  and  the 

datlons. 


}r     SAS     ASSOCUTION 

extremely  grateful  for 
Ich  we  have  received,  and 

le  various  State  associs- 
|e  American  Bar  Assoc ia- 

lendously  helpful  to  the 

Association   and   tba 

3ups,  such  as  thta  one.  are 

on  a  Job  well  done. 

the  eaacntlal.  innate  In- 

ip  when  it  can  honestly 

SB  on  the  qualiflca- 

Its  own  group  when  they 

high  Judicial  oAoa. 

lor  BALANCS 

iterject  at  this  point  that 
lent  in  the  last  decade 

fortimate  over  balance  of 
3phy   in  our  Judiciary. 
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Thta  ta  not  conjecture.  It  to  borne  oat  by  a 
report  which  I  secured  from  the  Attorney 
General. 

It  is  a  natural  enough  development  for  one 
admlntatratlon  to  perpetuate  its  philosophy 
in  its  nominations.  But  regardless  of  how 
natiiral  a  process  this  may  be.  it  must  still 
be  scrutinized  very  cloeely  as  a  dangerous 
potential  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the 
thinking  in  our  Judiciary. 

Obviously,  in  courts  dominated  by  one  type 
of  thinking,  there  is  Utile  room  for  the  iree 
interplay  of  Ideas  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  Impartial  judicial  evaluation  of  the  great 
issues  of  the  day. 

I  do  not  say  thta  as  an  indictment  against 
the  courts,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset  that  In  anytliing  I  say  here  today  it  Is 
not  my  intention  to  disparage  or  in  any  way 
minimize  the  stature  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  It 
ta  my  intention,  however,  to  comment  on 
certain  painfully  obvious  factors  which  must 
be  considered  in  any  Impartial  over-«U  evalu- 
ation of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

HO  ONE  PHn.OSOPHT  SHOULD  DOMINATK  COtniTS 

Please  understand  also  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing merely  Ln  the  narrow  partisan  terms  of 
Democrat  or  Republican.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  speak  in  the  infinitely  broader  terms 
of  "political  philosophies."  and  it  ta  my  con- 
tention that  no  one  political  philosophy,  be 
it  Republican  or  Democrat,  collectivlst  or 
noncollectlvist.  States-righters,  or  Federal- 
centralization  school  of  thought,  should 
dominate  the  courts. 

Any  executive  of  any  political  label  shoulJ 
be  concerned  with  maintaining  an  adequate 
balanctJ  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
Federal  courts,  so  that  the  independence  of 
the  Judiciary  may  be  maintained  to  the  end 
that  no  Judiciary  should  ever  become  the 
mouthpiece  for  any  one  admlntatratlon,  or 
any  one  political  philosophy. 

It  is  evident  from  the  factual  record  that 
it  may  tafee  at  least  two  decades  to  halt  a 
dangerous  trend  toward  overweighting  of  the 
Judiciary  with  one  brand  of  thinking— and 
by  that  I  do  not  mean  to  Indict  the  Integrity 
of  the  bench— but  rather  a  shortcoming  In 
the  executive  branch  which  has  made  the 
nominations. 

ostntPATioM  or  powsa 

2.  Another  potential  menace  to  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  ta  the  usurpation  by  any 
of  the  three  coequal  branches  of  government. 
If  the  Kxecutive  oversteps  the  bounds  of  his 
authority,  or  if  Indeed  the  national  legisla- 
ture itself  interferes  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Judiciary,  or  if  the  Judictary 
attempts  to  legislate,  then  the  integrity  of 
the  Judiciary  ta  threatened. 

The  Father  of  our  Country,  George  Wash- 
ington, In  his  Farewell  Address  on  September 
17,  1796.  stated: 

•The  habits  of  thinking  In  a  free  country 
should  Inspire  caution  In  those  intrusted 
with  its  administration  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  an- 
other." 

The  history  of  European  dictatorship  ta  tn- 
variably  marked  by  usurpation  by  one  branch 
of  government,  invariably  the  executive 
branch,  of  the  prerogatives  cf  other  branches. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen  here. 
UKorsniABnJTT  or  judcbs  iw  axKnmvx  posts 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  fact  that  too  frequently  the 
■aecutive  has  used  Jtxlges  to  perform  non- 
jodlclal  functions  in  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment. 

The  growing  practice  of  drafting  Judges  to 
fill  executive  posts  is  properly  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  Jxistlces  erf  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  used  in  thta  manner,  as  in 
the  case  of  Justice  Roberts  in  the  Pearl  Har- 


bor  inquiry,   and  Justice   Jackson   In   the 

Nuernberg  trials. 

Federal  circuit  Judges,  district  Judges,  and 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Claims  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  executive  and  other 
nonjudicial  fiuictlons. 

In  some  cases  the  assignment  has  restilted 
in  the  permanent  withdrawal  of  the  Judge 
from  the  Nation's  Judiciary.  At  other  times 
the  Judge  has  merely  been  "borrowed"  for 
temporary  executive  duty  and  then  been  re- 
tiuned — presumably  unsullied — to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Judicial  robes. 

On  other  occasions  the  Judges  have  left 
one  Judicial  post  to  engage  in  executive 
activities  and  have  subsequently  been  ap- 
pointed to  another  Judgeship — sometimes 
higher  in  rank  than  the  one  previously  held. 

I  am  seriously  dtaturbed  by  the  growing 
frequency  of  thta  practice. 

DANCERS  OP  StTCH  SHIFTS 

The  propriety  of  taking  men  from  the 
bench  to  fill  executive  posts  ta  governed  In 
part  by  the  Immediate  situation  and  In  part 
by  Judicial  ethics  and  public  policy. 

The  statutory  restrictions  on  the  practice 
are  somewhat  limited.  We  know  that  when 
the  architects  of  the  Constitution  built  Into 
that  magnlhcent  structure  the  principles  of 
the  separation  of  powers — legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial — they  wisely  gave  to 
each  branch  of  government  the  power  to 
resist  encroachment  on  the  part  of  others. 

The  founding  fathers  were  particularly 
concerned  with  preserving  the  Integrity  of 
the  judiciary,  and.  consequently,  they  sought 
to  underwrite  the  Independence  of  the 
Judges  by  security  and  tenure  of  office,  by 
fixed  salaries  and  by  a  clear  delineation  of 
Jurisdiction. 

Hamilton  once  wrote  that  "the  Judiciary 
ta  In  continual  Jeopardy  of  being  over-pow- 
ered, awed,  or  influenced  by  Its  coordinate 
branches." 

It  ta  conceivable  that  it  would  be  dlfflctdt 
for  Judges  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Judicial  office  if  the  prac- 
tice of  appointing  them  to  executive  offices 
carrying  exceptional  prlvllegee  find  prestige 
continues  unatwted. 

When  this  happens,  there  ta  always  pres- 
ent some  lingering  suspicion  that  the  Execu- 
tive can  gain  desired  ends  by  placing  Judges 
In  executive  appointments. 

It  ta  possible  that  the  whole  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Judiciary  can  be 
embarrassed,  if  not  compromised,  by  an 
easy,  toll-free  route  from  the  bench  to  a 
political  office. 

We  who  are  members  of  the  bar  realize, 
of  coxirse.  that  the  canons  of  ethics  of  the 
America.1  Bar  Association  admonish  a  Judge 
not  to  accept  "inconsistent  duties."  and  we 
know  that  there  are  other  Bar  Association 
canons  relating  to  thta  practice. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  high 
standard  demanded  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing erosion  of  unwarranted  exceptions. 

It  ta  safe  to  say  that  the  basic  business  of 
Judges  ta  and  should  remain  Judging. 

WEAKNX6SXS    IH   jrtn)ICIA«T    TTETLr 

3.  still  another  force  cp?ratlng  against  an 
adequate  Judictary  might  be  Inherent  weak- 
nesses in  the  Judiciary  Itself,  perhaps  ex- 
pressed in  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
Judges.  In  their  possible  attitude  of  servility, 
or  in  corruption.  We  must  ever  be  on  guard 
that  every  Judge,  who  Is  after  all  a  trustee  of 
the  values  of  the  people,  conducts  himself  in 
a  manner  befitting  that  trvisteeshlp. 

An  Independent  Judiciary  ta  a  strong  Judi- 
ciary, a  fearless  Judiciary,  having  respect  for 
Its  coequal  branches  of  government,  but  re- 
specting even  more  its  paramount  obligation 
to  the  American  people  in  interpreting  tha 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

There  was  a  time  in  Anglo-American  his- 
tory when  Judges  were  in  low  repuU  becauae 


of  their  Improper  cooduct  both  on  and  off 
the  bench.  Now  we  know  that  the  peraonal 
touch  In  Judicature  can  be  a  blighting  touch 
where  even  slight  deviations  from  tha  ataad- 
ards  might  destroy  respect  for  oourta  aa  td- 
bunata  of  impersonal  Justice. 

Judge  Bond  once  said :  "Perhaps  it  ta  only 
by  preserving  the  conception  of  a  court  of 
Justice  as  something  larger  than  the  man  who 
carry  it  on,  as  something  which  tranacanda 
them,  and  compels  their  reverence,  that  the 
ground  gained  through  the  centuries  and  left 
to  us  of  later  generations,  can  ba  held 
sectire." 

It  is  dtaturbing  to  read  that  members  of 
the  highest  court  in  our  land  have  angagad 
in  public  verbal  altercations. 

ONZ-Tan>  jtrsncx 

4.  A  great  many  lawyers  throughout  tha 
land,  and  a  great  many  laymen  also,  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  concerned  with  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  old  established  Judicial 
landmarks  are  being  razed  and  ruthlessly 
replaced  by  a  whole  new  Judicial  sky  line  of 
precedent-shattering  dectaions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  all  the  oc- 
casions when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Sutes  in  effect  overruled  previous 
case  decisions  since  the  very  first  days  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  some  37  percent  of  those 
overrullngs  of  earlier  dectaions  occurred  in 
the  period  between  January  1939  and  June 
1946. 

Thta  ta.  indeed,  rewriting  Judicial  htatory 
with  a  vengeance.  It  ta  perhaps  not  for  you 
and  for  me  to  say  that  these  overrullngs  of 
earlier  dectaions  are  not  entirely  proper  In 
view  of  the  fast-moving  changes  in  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  structure  of  our 
land. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
charting  whole  new  highways  of  case  law 
with  new  milestones  and  highway  markers 
replacing  old  famlltar  Judicial  landmaiks. 

In  some  cases  the  old  Judicial  landmarks 
have  been  completely  eliminated  by  court 
legtalation. 

Justice  Roberts  in  a  dissenting  opinion  In 
the  case  of  Smith  v.  Alltoright  (821  U.  S.  649. 
699)  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  de- 
cision "overruling  that  announced  about  9 
years  ago,  tends  to  bring  adjudications  of  thta 
tribunal  into  the  same  class  as  a  restricted 
railroad  ticket,  good  for  thta  day  and  train 
only." 

JXTDICtAL    NO-MAir'S    LAND 

Now,  that  ta  the  opinion  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  recopulzed  a  growing 
feeling  of  insecurity — a  Judicial  imperma- 
nence — a  kind  of  Judicial  no-man's  land, 
where  laymen  and  lawyers  and  Judges  could 
no  longer  look  to  the  old  established  Judicial 
landmarks  for  guidance. 

Justice  Frankfurter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  dissenting  opinion  handed  down  Janu- 
ary 6.  1947.  in  the  case  of  KatZ'nger  Co.  t. 
Chicago  Metallic  Manu/acturing  Co.  (329  U.  S. 
391,  416).  referred  to  another  decision  of  the 
Court  where  he  evidently  felt  that  the  over- 
ruling had  not  even  had  sufficient  Judicial 
decency  to  completely  eliminate  the  possible 
confusion  attendant  upon  an  earlier  dectalon. 
He  said:  "If  a  doctrine  that  was  vital  law 
for  more  than  90  years  will  be  found  to  have 
been  now  deprived  of  life,  we  ought  at  least 
to  give  it  a  decent  public  burial." 

Lawyers  are  familiar  with  these  dtasenta 
and  with  other  htatorlc  dissenting  opinions. 

I  mention  them  only  by  way  of  side  com- 
mentary on  the  fact  that  many  such  historic 
decisions  are  made  with  a  sharply  divided 
Court. 

nrstTLATioM  or  juoiciabt 

There  ta  one  other  aspect  of  Jxididal  In- 
tegrity which  vnuranU  at  least  a  passing 
comment,  and  that  ta  tba  insulation  of  tha 
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iuakdvy   from   pabUe  optnkm.    In   »  dls« 
ftng  optnlon  handed  down  on  May  19,  1047. 
prtvat*  tawMilt  between  Individuals  In 
vhlali.  hovever.  involved  a  publlaber, 
Jtisllce  Jaekacm  retired  to  a  brief  filed  by 
American  Newapeper  Publlshere  AMOcie- 
which  pointed  out  that  the  aaeoclatloa 
a  membership  of  more  than  700  news- 
publishers. 
Jttttlce  Jackson  commented:  "This  might 
good  case  to  demonstrate  the  fortttade  oC 
judiciary." 

cm  not  in  any  aanae  endeavoring  to  oom- 
t  oil  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  dls- 
,  nor  would  I  want  them  considered  as 
relate  to  a  specific  case.    I  do  believe 
Juxt!ce   Jackson  said   something   very 
when  be  said  that  we  must  demonstrate 
fortitude  of  the  Judiciary, 
conclusion.  I  reiterate  that  I  would  not 
my  remarks  Interpreted  as  being  In  any 
a  reflection   on   the  Judiciary  of  our 
.  because  I  feel  that  it  la  imperative  that 
unwarranted  reflections  be  cast  on  the 
clary, 
fact.  It  is  only  from  a  concern  with 
and  tafeguarding   both   the   in- 
and  the  stature  of  the  Court  that  I 
e  even  to  make  theee  observatloxu.    X 
to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  have 
a  b^gh  respect  for  the  Judiciary,  but  Just  as 
of  the  Judiciary  theiuefclves  have 
observed  the  need  for  continued  vigtianee  In 
the  Judicial  chastity  of  the  bench 
all  conscientious  lawyers  Join  In  con- 
tlnfaed  vigllanoe  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
■anfrtKy  of  our  jtitflclal  system. 

OXn  OaLIGATIOM  TO  JUOICIAaT 

li  is  the  "**"f**"''  of  every  member  at  the 
to  n*  to  matntatn  a  strong 
Jvdiaivy  in  our  land 
whatever  fticee  would  weaken  It.  To 
requires  eoopefatlon  from  every  publle- 
iawyer  and  Judge,  from  every  Mem- 
of  the  Congress.  Indiiding,  of  coin-se.  In 
the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
see,  and.  Indeed,  from  every  citizen. 
I^h  of  us  has  the  obligation,  whatever 
profession,  to  uphold  the  Judiciary  as 
supreme  protector  of  our  American  blrth- 
In  protecting  the  American  Judiciary 
tto^/k  attack,  from  whatever  quarter,  we  are 
ualy  protecting  ourselves,  our 
rigrits.  and  our  liberties,  and  those  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  from 
whi  tever  menace  the  mind  of  man  can  mls- 
taki  nly  or  maliciously  conceive. 

T  M  mind  of  man  la  Indeed  a  source  for 
Infl  lite  good  or  inflnite  evil.  Here  on  this 
ble^ed  continent  the  minds  of  all  genera- 
of  America  have  been  dedicated  to 
and  enhancing  the  noblest  values 
of  ifaen.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  contmue  In  that 
traCltlon.  To  do  so  we  must  maintain  un- 
Impiired  the  strength  and  IndepeadHMS  of 
our  American  Constitution. 

CONCLtJSXOIV 

this  age  of  material  splendor  and 
•eh|«Tement  we  must  not  forget  the  spiritual 
hlch  constitutes  the  real  frame- 
work of  our  national  life.  We  must  fight 
moji^  decadence  at  every  turn.  The  world 
spiritual  splendor,  spiritual  Ideaa  of 
purity,  unselflshness.  love  more  than 
It  rissJs  goods.  Without  these  ideas,  goods 
will  only  be  a  palliative.  Material  remedies 
for  moral  Ills  are  ineffective.  Many  nations 
are  at  the  ebbtide  of  spiritual  vitality.  Our 
will  determine  which  of  the  rival,  revo- 
lutl  Miary  philosophies  shall  swsep  the  gen- 
illons  of  men.  Tou  and  I  cannot  stand 
by.  We  are  called  to  a  great  purpose — 
to  ^ry  Ood.  humanity,  and  our  country — 
by  I  eelng  to  it  that  there  Is  a  spiritual  re- 
btrt  1.  It  Is  a  momentous  hour  in  history, 
and  we  ontlnary  follcs  can  be  truly  great  U 
I  lo  the  great  job  before  ue. 


Tribvle  to  tlw  Late  Cliiel  Jattke 
Herbert  Wechskr 
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IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITEO 

Tuesday,  November  25  (legislative 
Mondatf,  November  24).  194i 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  as  oc 
was  privileged  to  be  a  student  unc 
late  great  and  l>eloved  Chief  Ji 
the  United  SUtes.  Harlan  P.  Stone. 
he  was  dean  of  the  Columbia  Unli 
Law  8choo).  I  a.<=lc  to  have  printed 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very 
scholarly  trtbtite  paid  by  Mr. 
Wech.sler  at  the  meeting  of  the 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
in  memory  of  the  late  Chief  Just 
November  12  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

The  custom  of  this  bar  for  almost 
tury  was  to  1— wnt  tho  passing  of  a 
by  wearing  the  badge  of  mourning 
the  term.     It  is  well  that  the  pri 
been  altered:  for  the  man  In  whoee 
we  are  assembled  was  no  believer 
outward  signs.     He  warmed  tx>th 
hmHtj  before  the  fire  of  life,  but 
sank — though  suddenly — we  may  be 
he  was  ready  to  depart.     His  counsel 
day  would  be  to  think  not  on  his  dc 
on  his  work.    His  hope  would  be 
than  that  the  effort  and  the  product  < 
years  may  yield  for  us.  whose  work 
xuidone.  some  signal  of  the  path  we 
follow,  some  token  of  oiu'  duty. 

Such  title  as  I  have  to  speak   at 
meaning  of  this  usefiil  life  is  held  In  ' 
with  a  score  of  others.     He  took  us 
cliissroom.  as  you  know,  acting  with 
cial  faith  in  youth  and  in  the  schc 
somehow  is  maintained  upon  this  Cc 
held  a  perch  beneath  the  rafters  of  hlsj 
hers  usually  for  but  a  single  ternn 
Jointly  we  bear  witness  to  the  full 
hi*  Judicial  service,  each  of  us  knows 
but  a  fragment  of  the  whole,  fragi 
inevitably  differ  with  all  the  changes 
Issues  and  the  emphases  of  more 
exciting  years. 

If  all  could  he  heard,  the  seniors 
number    would   speak    of    the    time 
novitiate,  when  fresh  from  teaching, 
and  the  Cabinet  he  took  his  seat  uf 
bench.    These  were  the  ternu  of 
prrsslons — of  initial  soundings  In  ths 
controversy  that  constitutes  the  bi 
the  Court.     Others  would  tell  of  ten 
this  was  over,  the  bearings  taken. 
directions  setted  upon  many  of  the) 
Issues  of  the  time.     This  was  the  i  •  rU 
the  name  of  Stone  was  so  often  jaini 
thcee  of  Holmes  and  Brandeis  or 
Cardoso  in  the  great  trliunvlrates 
warning  of  the  storm  approaching  befi^ 
lightning  was  seen  by  others  or  the 
generally  heard.    A  third  group  wot 
upon  the  years  of  crisis,  the  dlrectl 
Nation's  polity  hinging  on  the  tre 
decisions,  conflict  within  the  Court 
acute  or  leas  portentous  than  the 
to  the  very  Institution  mounting 
a  climax  in  another  place  upon 
StlU  other  voices  would  describe  the 
the  Judicial  readjustment,  the  unfc 
what  the  JusUce  called  "the  hist 
of  emphasis  in  constitutional  Inter 
that    began    before    the    great    riet 
through.    This  was  for  him  the  pt'.  I  (Ml  I 


an,  the  dissents  of  f i 
Bs  Judgments  on  so  nan^> 
le    whole    a    triumph    of 
}n  that  has  Its  parallel  In 
Judges,  its  analog  In  the 

ire    among   us   some    who 
service  as  Chief  Justice, 
ess  heavy  for  the  addition 
duties,   the   challenge   of 
ibility   sharpened   by    the 
Change  in  the  contjn- 
tltutlonal  controversy  was 
delineated.    8o,  too,  was 
controversy  Itself  had  not 
I  ch.inge:  that  here,  as  else- 
can  be  final  and  definl- 
>lrth  to  new  Issues  ris  ng 
the  old:    that  powerful 
values,    pursuing     their 
Itlon.  ever  generate  fnah 
lenge  the  wisdom  of  ttiis 

;lng  settings,  diflerrnt 
throi^ghout  the  years. 
In  the  beginning  had  to 
insular  cxperlmentatitm, 
Ite's  democracy  to  fashion 
il  order  by  laying  on  the 
its   borders  restraints  or 
It — but    not    by    many 
the  common  weal.    The 
las  to  do  with  matters  far 
power  of   the  men   who 
constituency  to  marshal 
|the  Nation  in   ways  they 
-though   many    men    In 
ire   the   measores   baneful 
even  worse.     The  polat 
Is    concerned    with    t3e 
[federalism,    assessing    tie 
'  one  State  to  force  Its  wll 
Itutlons    centered     within 
igaged  In  commerce  among 
Ir  standing  with  the  local 
lore  than  that  of  strangers 
>ther  point,  in  many  ways 
ig.  centers  In  the  dlffer- 
:)ntrols  upon  the  ways  ot 
Id  in  spending  and  thaie 
of  conscience  or  expre.^- 
assault   upon    the   flnil 
igle  human  spirit  faciig 
mtry,  and  his  God. 
lemes  as  these,  the  Justice, 
I,  brought  to  bsar  bis  full 
Rowing  that  to  men  of  lav 
ir  problems,  certain  of  the 
of  this  Court  to  fashioi 
larter    answers    that    will 
cries  of  faction  and  the 
tain  also  that  no  answer 
the  ground  of  its  author* 
Intalns  a  Judgment  in  the 
reason  for  support. 
,  to  point  to  what  for  us 
|the  highest  moments — th« 
Justice  shaped— whether 
dissent — opinions  draw- 
sanction — the  instrument 
often  liked  to  quote  "t3 
comi*.  and.  consequently, 
le  various  crises  in  human 
It  was  that  both  the  Con- 
Court  are  "insuuments  of 
,  government  is  an  in  tense - 
^ty.  Its   problems  centered 
sepcst  conflict  In  the  In- 
I  of  men,  its  measures  bom 
theories  than  of  changing 
krefore,  the  firm  conviction 
^w  must  sUnd  above  the 
the  conflict  and  the  pres- 
It  speaks  to  prcbiems  of 
pension  It  mi;st  direct  itself 
lot  rest  on  vague  or  fllm^ 
en  scattered  in  the  books, 
rays  to  discover  jow  much 
cislons  or  opinions  offered 
lent  before  this  Court 
these  crucial  standards; 
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and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  the  belief 
that  he  had  made  soimd  prlncli^es  articulate 
hi  working  over  some  such  area  of  barren 
ground.  He  sought  throughout,  within  the 
great  tradition  of  this  Court,  to  show  that 
the  Inherited  document  has  few  absolutes 
to  limit  democratic  action,  that  those  it  has 
are  in  the  fields  where  only  absolutes — or 
something  very  close  to  them — will  keep  the 
action  democratic  or  will  preserve  those  final 
decencies  on  which  Americans  have  always 
been  prepared  to  stake  their  title  to  survive. 

Men  whose  fashion  Is  to  press  their  power 
to  the  utmost — and  they  are  always  many — 
will  never  understand  how  much  there  was 
of  self -subordination  In  this  great  work;  the 
talent  and  the  passion — not  to  speak  of 
craft — so  often  given  to  sustaining  measures 
that  the  Justice,  had  their  merits  been  for 
him,  would  certainly  have  held  pernicious: 
the  strength  of  the  conviction  that,  except 
within  the  narrow  limits  where  the  Constitu- 
tion speaks  most  firmly  or  the  highest  values 
stand,  the  antidote  for  legislative  error  must 
be  found  not  in  this  Court  but  at  the  polls. 
An  age  which  ever  tends  to  specialize  its  in- 
tvssts  does  well  to  ponder  and  to  honor 
this  capacity  for  disinterested  Judging,  this 
ability  to  etch  a  standard  of  adjudication 
that  sustains  the  governmental  structure — 
whatew  party  has  its  transient  dominance, 
whatever  claims  to  power  or  advantage  win 
political  acceptance  for  the  time. 

And  even  in  the  reaches  where  the  Justice 
thought  the  Constitution  posed  a  bar  to 
legislation — a  field  in  which  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  stand  alone — the  men  or  doctrines 
or  activities  he  deemed  entitled  to  protec- 
tion would  not  often  have  achieved  a  shred 
of  his  approval,  were  the  issue  what  he 
thought  was  good  or  tiseful  rather  than  the 
right  of  other  men  to  do  or  hold  or  urge 
what  In  their  wisdom  and  in  God's  broad 
grace  they  deemed  desirable,  however  much 
their  fellows  disapproved.  I  say  an  age 
which  seems  progressively  to  specialize  its 
Interests  can  do  no  better  than  to  contem- 
plate this  man  whoee  greatest  work  Inhered 
so  largely  in  affirming  the  power  or  the  right 
of  others — be  they  officials  or  the  victims  of 
officials — to  do  or  to  maintain  what  In  his 
private  view  he  wotild  have  thought  quite 
base  or  wrong. 

Not  all  men  who  viewed  their  duty  thus 
would  find  the  work  congenial — despite  the 
dignity  and  honor  that  attaches  to  the  high- 
est court.  In  this  case,  though.  I  think  the 
mission  was  completely  sympathetic.  The 
reason  is,  in  part,  that  one  who  viewed  all 
power  as  a  public  trust,  its  only  satisfactions 
in  the  chance  to  render  service,  was  devoted 
necessarily  to  abstract  and  Ideal  ends.  The 
deeper  reason  Is  that  Justice  Stone  was  of 
that  small  group  of  men  who  really  have  the 
democratic  spirit — to  use  a  term  that  has 
been  much  abused  and  never  more  than  at 
this  time.  I  use  it,  let  me  add.  In  none  of 
those  suange  senses  that  distort  the  minds 
of  men  today — nor  even  in  the  asaae  in  which 
democracy  Is  taken  to  bespeak  benevolent 
compassion.  I  mean  no  more  and  certainly 
no  less  than  the  hard  faith  that  other  men— 
both  in  and  out  of  office — however  much  we 
disapprove  their  natures  or  their  works,  have 
rights  that  are  entitled  to  respect:  that  to 
define  these  rights,  to  cherish  and  support 
them  is  ths  very  heart  of  the  enduring  quest 
for  liberty  and  justice  under  law. 

The  quality  of  which  I  speak  is  that  which 
more  than  60  years  ago  a  Massachusetts 
Judge  named  Holmes  declared  "the  deepest 
CaUM  we  have  to  love  our  country — that  in- 
stinct, that  spark  that  makes  the  American 
tmable  to  meet  his  fellowman  otherwise  than 
simply  aa  a  man  •  •  •."  This,  Indeed. 
If  nothing  else,  we  know  who  shared,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  democracy  of  Justice  Stone's 
own  workshop.  I  dread  to  think — even  at 
this  distance — how  often  our  youthful  dis- 
course must  have  seemed  u>  overlook  the  fact 
that  tlM  JusUoe  rather  than  his  law  clerk 


was  the  man  a  President  had  chosen  and  a 
Senate  had  confirmed.  The  dread  is  soft- 
ened by  the  thought  that  no  man  found 
transgression  less  in  such  presumption,  no 
man  had  less  pride  of  place  or  was  more 
genuinely  eager  to  hear  stated  an-  relevant 
idea. 

To  speak  of  self-denial  in  Justice  8t<»ie'B 
conception  of  Judicial  duty  Is  not,  of  course, 
to  mean  that  he  believed  the  Judge's  task 
mechanical  or  even  marginal — and  least  of 
all  the  task  of  Judges  of  this  Court.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  "shift  in  emphasis  in  con- 
stitutional Interpretation,"  to  use  his  words 
again,  involved  the  most  creative  adjvidlca- 
tlon,  premised  on  the  view  that,  as  he  said. 
"Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  Coniitltu- 
tlon,  since  they  were  beyond  legislative  cor- 
rection, could  not  be  taken  as  the  last  word." 
were  "open  to  reconsideration,  In  the  llftht  of 
new  experience  and  greater  knowledgo  and 
wisdom." 

The  spirit  was  the  same — though  the 
limits  and  desiderata  somewhat  different  in 
the  areas  that  are  not  beyond  the  pt.le  of 
legislative  correction,  the  normal  wo-k  of 
law  administration  that  yields  the  Inrgest 
quantity  of  grist  for  this  Court's  mill.  No 
one  coiild  more  firmly  hold  an  issue  closed 
because  a  valid  statute  gave  the  final  an- 
swer. But  no  one  would  more  candidly  con- 
clude, when  all  was  weighed,  that  Congress 
left  the  lEsue  open,  or  shrink  less  frori  the 
view  that  in  such  case  judicial  choice  U  free 
and  must  be  made  on  what  amount  to  legis- 
lative grounds.  He  said  that  recognition  of 
these  truths  gave  "high  distinction"  tj  the 
work  of  Justice  Brandeis.  No  recognition 
ever  has  been  clearer  than  his  own.  Within 
the  limits  that  he  set  himself,  his  cons<notu 
purpose  was  to  practice  what  he  called  the 
"creative  art  by  which  familiar  legal  doc- 
trines have  been  molded  to  the  needs  of  a 
later  day."  the  "process,"  as  he  put  It,  "which 
throughout  the  history  of  the  law,  has  In 
varying  degrees  served  to  renew  Its  vltillty 
and  to  continue  its  capacity  for  growth." 

To  state  such  principles  Is  not,  of  course, 
to  give  the  measure  of  their  applicallon. 
The  art  of  which  he  spoke,  like  other  :u-ts. 
achieves  its  greatness  In  the  judgment  of  the 
artist,  the  Instinct  or  the  talent  that  krows 
where  and  how  to  draw  the  lines  betveen 
competing  values,  to  find  results  that  have 
the  quality  of  median  proportion  that  tien, 
wherever  reason  has  its  dominance,  perceive 
as  the  constituent  of  justice.  This  1%,  1 
think,  the  final  standard  that  the  country 
used  in  placing  such  consummate  confidence 
In  Justice  Stone's  judicial  work;  it  found  hW 
judgment  true.  There  are  no  better  wcrds 
in  which  to  give  the  spirit  of  this  sentiment 
than  those  that  Ezra  Thayer  used  of  Oraj'  of 
Harvard,  he  was  a  "rock  of  trust."  Men  liad 
the  sense  that  in  his  hands  a  balance  had 
been  struck  between  the  polar  claims  of 
States  and  Nation,  Government  and  enter- 
prise, groups  and  Individuals,  progress  and 
tradition. 

I  have  a  final  word  that  is  concerned  less 
with  the  Justice  or  the  chief  who  gave  us 
access  to  his  chambers  than  with  the  man 
who  gave  tis  entry  to  his  home.  Young  Itw- 
yen  have  a  tendency  to  view  the  law  as  sill- 
abeorblng,  forgetting  that  the  rlchnees  o!  a 
life  inheres  as  much  in  range  of  Interest  and 
appreciation  as  in  the  rule  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  the  daily  task.  On  this  point,  too, 
bis  law  clerks  could  but  note  vrith  awe  liis 
Justice's  example.  For  while  no  other  .n- 
terest  could  compute  with  his  judicial  duty, 
he  managed  somehow  to  despatch  his  wcurk 
without  exhausting  either  time  or  energy. 
Somehow  within  the  framework  of  this  busy 
life  he  found  the  moments  to  devote  to  liv- 
ing; the  house  and  sttidy  Mrs.  Stone  and 
he  designed  with  scrupulotis  attention  to  tie- 
tall;  music  and  the  arts,  including  most  dls« 
criminate  collecting;  Amherst,  the  Folger  }i4- 
brary,  and  later  the  gallery  and  Smithsonitu; 
evenings  of  the  widest  reading;  visitors  of 
grand   and   humble   station,   received   w:th 


•qual  grux:  the  garden  aa  a  place  to  wortc 
as  well  as  linger;  long  and,  if  a  weaker  man 
may  say  so,  brisk  walks  each  day.  with  amall 
regard  to  weather;  a  joy  In  talk,  and  grow- 
ing things,  and  company,  and  knowledge:  a 
taste  for  wine  when  it  Is  good;  an  abiding 
interest  in  affairs  of  scholarship  and  educa- 
tion; a  helpful  word  to  other  men  who  sought 
advice  or  lacked  encouragement. 

Somehow.  I  know  not  how,  all  this  was 
fused  with  his  Judicial  labor;  the  life  we  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  was  simple,  nat- 
tiral.  and  untroubled — to  borrow  words  the 
Justice  used  In  speaking  of  the  birthplace  of 
the  President  who  gave  him  his  original  com- 
mission. In  a  phrenetic  age,  he  vras  unruf- 
fied  and  unhurried.  His  household  had  the 
calm  of  a  New  England  landscape.  He  prised 
the  things  that  make  up  a  developed  dvlliea- 
tlon.  He  loved  the  things  that  in  the  end  we 
have  law  for. 

Most  of  our  number  saw  him  last  when  in 
the  spring  of  1945  he  and  klrs.  Stone  dined 
with  his  law  clerks  at  the  close  of  20  years 
of  service  on  this  Court.  'There  was  a  mo- 
ment in  the  evening  when  some  lines  were 
read  from  the  first  law  lecture  given  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  that  of  James  Kent  In  1794. 

The  passage  began:  "The  events  which  are 
rapidly  crowding  the  present  era  are  to  be 
deemed  among  the  most  solemn  and  the 
most  important  in  their  consequences  of  any 
which  have  hitherto  been  displayed  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Great  revolutions  are 
taking  place  in  the  European  world.  In  gov- 
ernment, in  policy,  and  in  morals,  and  a  new 
ttu-n  win  be  given  to  the  habits  of  thinking 
and  probably  the  destination  of  human  so- 
ciety. But  amidst  the  universal  passion  for 
novelty,  which  threatens  to  overturn  every- 
thing which  bears  the  stamp  of  time  and 
experience,  we  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  pass  along  uncon- 
scious of  the  labors  of  the  patriots  who  ef- 
fected our  Revolution;  nor  let  the  admirable 
fabrics  of  our  Constitutions,  and  the  all- 
pervading  freedom  of  our  common  law,  be 
left  unheeded  or  despised." 

The  passage  from  Kent's  lecture  ended: 
"I  am  most  thoroughly,  moet  deeply  per- 
suaded, that  we  are  favwed  with  the  best 
political  institutions,  take  them  fcnr  all  in 
all,  of  any  people  that  ever  were  united  in 
the  bonds  of  civil  society.  The  goodness  of 
these  institutloiis  will  brighten  on  free  in- 
vestigation, and  faithful  experiment,  and  be 
respected  according  as  they  are  understood." 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  as  the  words  were 
read,  the  twelfth  Chief  Justice — once  the 
third  Kent  professor  of  law  In  Columbia 
University— smiled  with  Interest  and  ap- 
proval. I  know  that  many  thought,  as  I  did, 
of  the  miracle  by  which  Ideas  project  them- 
selves across  the  chasm  of  the  years,  the 
thoughts  enduring  as  their  applications 
change.  In  our  mind's  eye  we  saw  a  Chief 
Justice  3rct  unborn  surrotmded  by  his  Isw 
clerks  bom  much  later:  and  we  knew  that 
when  their  discourse  touched  the  great  men 
of  the  past  who  had  sustained  their  coun- 
try's Institutions  it  would  include  high  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  Harlan  Stone. 
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Motukm,  November  24,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  penqis- 
slon  having  been  granted  for  that  imr- 
pose,  I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of 
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mi  afAtement  before  the  Committee  on 
MMl  Means.  November  20,  1M7.  oo 
cooHratiTes.    It  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Um  coin* 
mitt«4.  I  appreclaU  tbe  o'pportunlty  o(  ap- 
UUs  pow«rful  commlttM  of 
of  lUpc— ntattw  on  a  queatlon 
of  gr4at  importance.  It  Involves  farm  co-> 
operai  Ivee  and  tlUe  101  ot  the  Inurnal  Rev- 
•oue   let 


Tbd  ■§■  old  qiMiOOB.  "Bm*  you  quit  bcat- 
Inf  yrur  wife  yet?*'  it  elmllar  to  the  question 
that  II  geaerally  aaked  by  mlalnformed  and 
uninf  irmMI  pwpit  concerning  cocperattves. 
TIM  «itwrttefi  vraally  aaked  u.  "Do  you  favor 
opa  tiM  mmm  as  private  oorpora- 
tlonslind  other  bu^n«aM»T*'  tf  you  anaw«r 
'Tea/  It  la  implying  that  cooparauvea  bave 
not  b|cn  taxed  like  other  buelneaaes:  If  you 
No,"  It  tmpllaa  that  you  are  for  the 
MspchiUvM  dodging  taxea.  Never  In  my  es- 
in  public  life — 23  years— have  I 
an  laaue  to  be  more  misrepreaented 
and  i^lsundaratood  than  thia  very  laaue  m- 
volvlzg  (arm  coofMrattvea. 
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cMuwiaT  SOLS  OH  raixAciom 

true  that  one  national  organisation 

by    unlimited    funda    baa   sold    the 

including  aaBf  MMbbtm  ct  Con- 

t  JHid  many  of  tte  tamXl  biMlnaaaniin  of 

Ration,  on   the   fallacious   theory   that 

are  tax  dodgers,  tax  evaders,  a 

to  prlvaU  enterprise,  and  ahotiid  be 

■   way    of   doing    business.    1 

to  think  what  might  happen  If  a 

imBiilMtki  backed  by  like  funds. 

iha  aamo  aaalataaoe  that  has  been  given 

prees  and  radio  newa  commentators. 

accomplUb  In  the  way  of  selling  our 

county  on  a  different  form  of  govemmcnt  If 

to  do  so. 
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most  effecUva  and  devastating  cam- 
that  can  be  aarrted  on  la  one  In  which 
alcgana  or  phraaao  are  uaad.    Bpaakara 
before   civic   clube.   chambera   ot 
and  other  groupa  in   towna  and 
In  thla  country.  Incidentally  where  co- 
ve membera  are  not  likely  to  be  found, 
ntich  slogans  sa  "Tou  favor  tax  eqiul- 
You  believe  In  paying  your  fair  share 
taxea."  "Do  you  know  that  a  large  aag- 
ot  our  bnaUMaa  economy,  the  coopera- 
ara  aaeaplnff  taxation:   that  they  are 
that  they  are  putting  you  out 
.eaa  through  suhatdlaed  Government 
and     by    aeadlBg    taxee?"     Tou    can 
the  reaponaa  where  there  Is  no  op- 
Tet.  when  the  facu  are  obtained 
etraluated.  it  U  qolakly  dlaeivered  what 
and  untraa  caiyalgTi   Is  being 
.    The  truth  la.  fana  cooparatlvea 
like  aU  other  f  r 
They    are    not    tax 
and  are  not  a  menace  to  other  fc 

and   they    represent   a   healthy 
to  our  economy.     In  a  cotmtry  like 
where  peopla  are  In  such  a  big  hurry 
so  much  sttentlon  to  slogans  and 
lee  without  taking  the  time  to  know 
he  facta,  such  a  fsmpaHn  aa  haa  been 
agalnat  cooparatlvea  can  be  a  very 
one.  aa  haa  been  demonstrated.     It 
a  dllBeult  matter  to  uae  a  devaatatlng 
or  slogan  that  wlU  require  an  hour 
and  reason  to  aaBvar.  but  bow  aaany 
will  luten  to  aa  lM«r  ot  logla  and 
fdr  an  answer? 
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of  the  qtMB 
brought  about 
who  are  mlalnfonaad 
between  Income 

of  an  automo> 
hie  dealer  when 
ket  price  of  the  vehicle  is  92.500  and 
couM  hnaediauly  aell  it  for 
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$2,500.  that  doea  not  mean  that  the 
chaeer   of    the   automobile   should    ;  jy 
come  taxee  on  the  91.000  he  has  saved. 
slxtrenth  amendment  to  our  United 
Conntitutlon  authorUee  the  levy  of  a  ia 
Income,  not  eavlnga.     Tliere  cannot 
Income  without  a  sale      If  100  (arr- tc 
tcgeiber  and  coUectlvely  buy  throu.  .i  a 
operutlve   that   they    form   to   act    (ur 
5  tons  of  commercial  fertiilxer  each 
thta  way  they  aave  tlO  a  ton  or  tSO 
no  one  can  logically  contend  that  each  fi 
ahoutd  pay  a  tax  on  the  amount  he 
On  :he  other  hand,  if  a  farm  sclMng 
operative  handlea  the  products  of  a     ui 
(armen  aDd  adeaacaa  each  farmer  the 
currest  ■fbat  prlea.  aiMl  then  by  telll 
large  quantity  and  being  in  s  petition  to  I 
gain  collectively  with  the  buyer  of  thaj 
f armors  products  and  in  that  way  gf  2S  { 
cent  more,  whkh  la  remitted  to  each  laijl 
there  la  an  Income  that  la  aubject  to 
It  u  not  an  Income  to  the  cooperative.! 
cause  the  cooperative  la  a  OMN  agent 
(armors,  but  It  Is  an  Income  to  each 
which  enters  Into  his  tax  liability 
Mderal  Government,  and   there   is   no' 
evasl>o. 

TAXZHQ  PATXONACX  DHnOBKVS  Ol  UTCnVOa 
QXTXITION 

It  ts  proposed — and  I  consider  this  qu« 
the  major  one  Involved — that  patrot:  i.e( 
denda  or  refunda  that  are  made   by 
opentttve  to  ita   members  be   taxed 
cooperative  for  Federsl  income  tax  pt 
I  am  oppoaed  to  this  proposal  (or  the  fc 
Ing  reasons: 

1.  It  wotild  be  unconstitutional,  sine 
funds  by  a  farmers'  buytng  organizitlc 
its  members  are  not  Income  but  are  sai 
dividends  by  a  marketing  cooperative 
members  belong  to  the  member  and  arc 
Ject  to  ux  In  the  bands  of  Its  membara. , 

a.  It  would  be  a  penalty  or  d<  rtth 
against  cooperatives,  which  Is  not  mf 
upon  any  other  (orm  of  private  enterpi 

3.  A  partnership  occupies  exactly  the 
tax  status  as  a  coopers tlve.  Insofar  as 
age  refunda  or  dlvldenda  are  conceri 
partaerahlp.  aa  an  entity,  doea  not  pay 
but  the  earnings  of  the  partners!    :> 
distributed  to  Ita  members  are  liable      r 
eral  Income  taxaa    A  cooperative  >    ra 
pay  taxee  as  a  buatnaaa  entity,  but  •  ..ri 
of  the  cooperative  as  an  agent  of  its  mi 
when  distributed  to  the  members  are 
for  Federal  Inccune  taxes  just  like  tha 
bers  of  a  partnership.     They  occupv  en 
the  >iame  atatua  for  Federal  Income  :.i.x 
poaej. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  questlOD 
volving  charges  that  cooperatives  do 
their  (air  ahare  of  Federal  Income  ti 
atatrment  is  often  msde  that  a 
operative  would  pay  ao  much  In  ta::*! 
cooperative  paid  the  same  taxea  as 
pay  as  a  corporation.     Although   I 
agree  that  the  comparison  is  (sir  or 
reoe.ve   conalderation.   It    ts   so  often 
that  the  same  comparison  should  be 
about    the    amount    of    taxes    partnei 
would  pay  If  they  paid  taxes  aa  corp'-at 
The  Treasury,  at  my  rcqueat.  haa  ( 
the  :unount  of  taxes  partnerahlpe  w  uld 
paid   in   1946  If  the  partnerships  had 
taxes  as  If  they  were  eorporatlona.     Allc 
20  percent  of  the  incocM  at  each  partnt 
as  salaries  and  making  proper  dedt 
tbarafcr.  partnerships  in  the  United 
rtvt^    the    year    1940    would    h  v " 
tl .180.000.000.     If  so  percent  U  aliowedl 
salarlea.  the  partnerahlpe  would   have 

•i.iao.ooo.ooo. 

4.  Individual     proprletorahlpe     c:  •>ri 
und'T  aaeumed  namee  do  not  pay  tai 
bualnem  entity,  but  the  individual 
the  eanalBga  of  the  assumed-name  bi 
actem  Buat  pay  ^tderal  IncooM 

5.  To  impoee  such  a  tax  would  be 
and  ocmerclfuUy  oppreealng  to  a  larga  | 


fho  are  using  the  coop- 
tnstltutlon  and  aa  an 
iprovtng  their  lot  and 
The   Individual    farmer. 

ie  mercy  of  the  buyer  of 

ring  big  interests,  big 
llee.  and  discriminating 
^le  of  our  country,  espe- 
rklng    farmers    of    tha 

ITTACRD  Om.T  TO  tUU 


phrase  "tax  exempt"  be 
itivee  insofar  as  It  re- 
ifunds  and  dividends? 
a  pauonage  reftmd.  it 
Kempt.    The  law  merely 
thall  be  required  of  the 
las  the  same  practical 
ipt.    The  law  does  not 
refunds  given  by  pri- 
their  customers,  under 
idttlons.  are  tax  exempt; 
les  that  the  private  cor- 
roqimrod  to  pay  taaaa 
wonder  why  the  odioua 
ktached  to  farm  organ- 
lldentlcal  fscts  and  clr- 
irase  Is  not  used  against 
lit  enterprise  like  part- 
itions? 

LL  BtTSINXSS  aXTOrr  OM 

it4e 

khe  creaUon  of  the  Com- 
Inesa  of  the  House,  which 
re  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941. 
of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
r.  I  had  the  honor  of  be- 
lall  Business  Commit- 
1945  our  committee  was 
by  the  chargea  made 
kx   Equality  AsaodaUoB. 
agreed    to   Inveetlgata 
^e  purpoee  of  determln- 
they  were  true  in  whole 
to  make  recommenda- 
concerning  the  charges. 
^a  year  Investigating  tha 
station .    We  heard  wit- 
ill  over  the  country     We 
:h  time  as  It  desired  and 
iither  side  requested  be 
itimony  waa  all  In,  the 
pe  commenced  prepara- 
)ngres8  In  consultation 
I  bers.    That  report  waa 
nine  membera  of  that 
iccrata  and  fotir  Repub- 
Aprll  9.  1946.     It  U  re- 
kty-nlnth  Congreia,  eec- 
^titled  "The  Competition 
Other  Forms  of  Busl- 
contalna  4S  pages.    On 
[  the  laauea  are  aet  forth 
>n&l  Tax  Equality  Aaao> 
|4  in  number  and  care- 
>n  page  3  the  answers  of 
lis  are  summarized.    On 
that  discloses  the  dlf- 
I  paid  to  the  city,  county. 
jvernments  by  corpora- 
[Individuals,  proprletor- 
Bratives.  and  farm  co- 
rt  contains  a  discussion 
3ry  of  cccperatlves  un- 
kttons.    It  alao  discussea 
Ivee.    It  Is  not  imusual 
lade  sbout  one  cooper- 
pocperatlve  Is  Intended, 
ipts  to  clear  up  the  Is- 
ils  report  also  dlaeuaaaa 
farmer  cooperatlvea.  op- 
cooperatlvea,    financial 
)perativee.  income-tax 
erattves.  nonexempt  oo- 
itlvce.  comparison 
with  other  typea  off 
3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  8.  on 
ive,  dladoee  the  tyj>e  oC 
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clatlons  that  are  cooperatlvea  and  feder- 
ationa.  the  amount  of  business  done  annu- 
ally over  a  period  of  many  yeara  by  each,  the 
number  of  members  of  each  and  other  valu- 
able Information.  The  conclusions  of  our 
committee  are  contained  on  pages  39  to  4'J. 
and  our  recommendations  on  pages  42  and  43 
of  the  report. 

This  report  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Buatnees  of  the  House  was  submitted,  be- 
rore  It  was  authorised  by  the  membera  of 
the  committee,  to  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association  for  comment, 
as  wall  as  to  the  oOclals  of  the  cooperatlvee. 
Our  staff  and  members  of  our  committee  sat 
aeroaa  the  table  with  these  groups  and  dls- 
cuaatd  every  sentence  and  paragraph  In  this 
report  with  them  The  report  was  only 
I* greed  to  after  It  vras  determined  that  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Asaoclation  could  not 
preeent  a  logical  or  reasonable  argument 
against  any  atatement  contained  therein. 
Ihla  report  represents  the  first  report,  to 
my  koowledge.4that  has  ever  been  made  by 
a  oongresslor>al  committee  after  a  study  and 
inveatigation  involving  the  question  of  coop- 
eratives. It  Is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only 
congreeslonal  report  that  we  have  on  thla 
subject.  It  may  be  considered  a  bible  on 
the  subject,  because  to  this  day  no  one  has 
been  able  to  point  out  any  part  of  the  report 
that  is  untrue,  unjustified  or  wrong  in  any 
particular. 

RKCONSIOCBATIOM    OV  BCFCMtT    NXVXB  CONSIDCKXD 

Thia  report  stands  aa  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Buslneas  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore your  committee,  witneeses  have  testi- 
fied that  the  report  haa  been  repudiated. 
This  la  not  true.  The  only  way  It  can  be 
repudiated  Is  for  the  Conunlttee  on  Small 
Business  to  meet,  discuss  It  and  then  vote 
to  repudiate  It.  This  has  not  been  done. 
Purtbarmore.  no  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Btislness  has  been  called  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a  repudiation  of  this 
report.  In  addition,  the  question  of  repudi- 
ating this  report  In  whole  or  In  part  has 
never  been  discussed,  to  my  knowledge,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  I  believe  I  would  know  it  if  it  has  been 
dlseuased.  since  I  have  attended  practically 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  and 
being  the  ranking  minority  member.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention if  It  had  been  discussed. 

A  copy  of  our  report  filed  In  1946  Is  being 
preaanted  to  each  member  of  this  committee, 
and  since  it  Involves  almost  2  years"  work 
of  a  committee  and  an  efficient  staff  and  Is 
material  in  this  Inveetlgation,  it  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  It  be  made  a  part  of  theee  bear- 
ings. 

DSATH  TAX  PBoroecB  ON  c(X)i>iaATivaa 

Who  are  theee  people  trying  to  Impoae  a 
death  tax  upon  cooperatives?  The  National 
Tax  Equality  Asaoclation,  of  Chicago,  ralaes 
a  huge  amount  of  money  every  year  for  that 
porpoae.  It  employs  agents,  speakers,  and 
leeturera  to  mislead  the  people  and  pays 
them  enormous  salaries  and  expenses.  Where 
does  It  get  the  money  to  fight  what  are  called 
tax-exempt  cooperatives?  They  get  tax- 
exempt  money  for  that  purpose.  It  ts  easy  to 
persuade  one  who  Is  In  the  higher-Income 

to  contribute  to  a  catise  like  this  If 

I  taapayer  is  in  the  90-percent  bracket,  for 
,  glOO  paid  this  association.  $10  will  rep- 
3t  a  contribution  by  the  taxpayer  and 
will  repreaent  a  contribution  by  Uncle 
8am.  A  large  part  of  the  money  used  in  this 
vlcknis  attack  by  propagandists  has  been  di- 
verted from  our  Treasury  Into  the  pockets 
of  these  lobbyists. 

RACKXTS    &BOtnj>    NOT    BZ    XNCOtntACXB    BT    TAX 
LAWS 

Corporations  are  not  permitted  by  law  to 
make  political   contributions,   but  there   Is 


nothing  In  the  law  to  prevent  them  fi-om 
paying  a  big  price  (or  printed  literature, 
pamphlets,  and  books  from  an  as8ocla:lon 
of  this  kind,  which  will  result  In  enormous 
profits  to  the  association.  I  suggast  that 
this  committee  look  into  the  abuse  of  the 
law.  which  {>ermlt6  contributions  made  to 
such  concerns  as  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  to  be  exempt  and  which  perraits 
tax  money  to  be  diverted  for  purely  parti- 
san, selfish  propaganda  purposes.  This  ])Ol- 
icy  encourages  rackets  at  the  uxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

FASCIST   TBEND   IN   THE    CNTrXD   STATES 

That  Is  the  way  fascism  started  in  Itily. 
If  the  members  of  this  committee  will  «fer 
to  page  18  of  the  bcwklet  Fascism  In  Action, 
House  Document  401.  Eightieth  Congress, 
first  session,  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Bet- 
erence  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  In  the  discussion  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  Fascist  Party  In 
Italy  that  It  waa  financed  along  similar  Uaes 
that  the  NTEA  and  many  other  organlxatlona 
are  being  financed  In  America  today.  0)n- 
cemlng  luly  in  this  book,  page  18,  an  exact 
quote  Is  as  follows: 

"Financed  st  first  by  men  of  wealth  as  a 
defense  against  socialism,  the  Fascist  Party 
later  depended  upon  membership  fees  snd 
annual  dues,  special  levies  and  assessmenu 
which  furnished  it  ample  funds." 

This  Is-the  way  many  of  our  organizations 
are  operating  today. 

FASCISTS  riBST  DESTEOT  OOOPESATIVES 

It  Will  also  be  discovered  from  reading  the 
book.  Fascism  In  Action,  that  one  of  the 
first  things  that  a  Pa&clst  leader  does  la 
to  destroy  credit  unions,  farmer  coopera- 
tives, labor  unions,  and  all  other  forms  of 
cooperatives  for  the  obvious  reason  that  tney 
are  tod  democratic.  References  in  this  book, 
which  fully  prove  this  point,  may  be  foimd 
concerning  Germany  on  page  88;  on  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Japan,  on  page  106;  and  as  a 
general  pattern  of  fascism  In  general  for  all 
countries,  on  page  201. 

BOTH    COMMUNISM     AND    rASCIEM     BAD    FOB 
UNrrXD  STATXS 

In  the  operations  of  naany  of  these  organi- 
zations in  America  today,  one  may  easily 
and  quickly  discover  strong  fasclstlc  tenden- 
cies. We  must  continue  to  fight  commu- 
nism with  all  our  power  and  might,  anc  as 
long  as  we  have  a  better  government  tlian 
the  Communists  can  offer — and  I  cannot 
conceive  of  our  Government  ever  getting,  as 
bad  as  communism — the  Intelligent  pecple 
of  our  Nation  will  be  able  to  hold  back  the 
spread  of  communism.  However,  while  we 
are  lighting  this  enemy  that  is  approaching 
us  from  the  left  in  the  form  of  communism. 
let  us  not  overlook  an  equally  vicious  enemy 
approaching  from  the  right  In  the  form  of 
fascism.  We  want  neither,  and  may  I  urge 
you  to  consider  changing  the  laws  relating 
to  tax  exemption  for  these  so-called  educa- 
tional organiEations,  such  as  NTEA,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  diversion  of  tiixes 
that  should  go  Into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  also  for  the  purpose  of  dlscourafrlng 
the  growth  of  fascism  In  our  cotmtry.  I  do 
not  say  that  every  person  who  Is  against 
cooperatives  Is  a  Fascist.  Some  of  our  finest 
and  beet  citizens  have  been  honestly  misled 
Into  believing  that  the  cooperative  move- 
ment is  harmful  to  otir  country.  biH  I  do 
say  that  every  Fascist  in  our  country  and 
every  Fascist-minded  person  In  our  country 
Is  against  cooperatives. 

SMALL    BUSINI88    ALAKMED    ABOtTT   COOPEKATtVia 

Small  business  concerns  over  the  Nadon 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  cooperatives  are 
their  enemy  and  shotild  be  destroyed.  Most 
of  this  type  propaganda  comes  from  the  na- 
tional corporate  chains  for  the  purpose  of 


diverting  attention  from  the  menace  tbey 
create  and  also  In  the  hope  that  It  wUl  divide 
cooperatives,  oompossd  of  smaU  buataaasmen, 
and  other  groupa  of  amall  buaiaaaa.  which 

have  so  much  in  common. 

Here  and  there  Independent  merchants 
will  be  faced  with  the  oompeUtion  of  the 
cooperatives.  In  certain  llnee  of  business 
where  the  profit  margins  are  high.  It  Is 
much  better  for  the  Independent  merchant 
to  have  cooperative  competition  than  the 
monopolistic  chain-store  system.  It  is 
proven  by  decisions  of  Federal  courts  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  national  corporate  chains  to 
sell  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  business  of  an  independent  merotoant 
until  the  Independent  merchant  is  forced  to 
close  his  doors  and  go  Into  bankruptcy.  One 
chain  system,  it  was  proven,  followed  this 
practice  to  the  extent  of  26  percent  to  SO 
percent  of  Its  stores  at  all  times.  The  na- 
tional chain  could  afford  to  do  this  alnce  lu 
prices  ware  higher  where  competition  htxi 
already  been  destroyed  and  In  addition  the 
national  chain  was  allowed  to  obtain  a  tax 
deduction  on  Its  Federal  Income  taxes  for 
the  loss.  Since  the  loss  was  tax  deductible. 
Uncle  Sam  paya  moet  of  the  cost  of  putting 
Independent  merchants  out  of  business:  In 
other  words,  our  Government  Is  placed  in  the 
position  of  subsidixlng  the  national  ctuilna 
for  putting  Independent  businessmen  out  of 
business. 

A  list  of  the  contributors  to  the  NTEA 
will  doubtless  disclose  that  the  national  cor- 
porate chains  are  furnishing  a  large  pert  u( 
the  money  to  fight  cooperatives. 

Which  Is  better  for  independent  business? 
The  coopeiative  certainly  cannot  sell  at  s 
loss  to  put  the  Independent  out  of  buslneas. 
Furthermore,  the  cooperative  is  locally  owned 
and  the  profits  and  savings  of  the  cooperative 
members  remain  in  that  community,  which 
is  helpful  to  the  entire  community.  The 
profits  of  the  national  chain  leave  the  com- 
munity immediately.  It  has  been  proven 
that  Independent  merchants  are  more  proa- 
perous  where  farm  cooperatives  are  success- 
ful. In  Norway  and  Sweden,  there  Is  no 
chain-store  system  covering  either  country; 
the  cooperatives  are  strong  there  and  a  chain 
system  cannot  succeed.  However,  the  Inde- 
pendent merchants  in  thoss  countries  are 
prosperous;  small  business  has  s  real  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  few  years  ago  out  In  the  Middle  Wwt 
a  cooperative  returned  to  Its  member  own- 
ers all  their  patronage  refunds  or  dividends 
In  silver  dollars.  As  those  same  silver  dollars 
reappeared  in  the  hands  of  the  druggist,  the 
baker,  the  shoe  repairman,  and  all  the  other 
small  businessmen,  it  was  learned  that  co- 
operatives keep  wealth  and  buying  power  at 
home  and  that  the  small  Independent  btial- 
nessman  prospered  thereby.  Most  of  the 
checks  that  are  given  by  cooperatives  to  their 
members  for  patronage  refunds  or  dividends 
are  cashed  by  independent  merchants. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
some  thoughts  for  the  consideration  of  this 
committee : 

1.  Cooperatives  are  bom  out  of  economic 
necessity.  They  protect  people  from  ex- 
ploitation who  would  be  helpless  unorgan- 
ized. In  other  words,  those  Individuals  who 
standing  alone  would  be  exposed  to  the  greed 
of  vested  Interefcts. 

2.  Cooperatives  have  done  mwe  to  protect 
poor  and  helpless  pec^le  from  the  chlaelers, 
cbesters.  and  racketeers  than  any  other  one 
effort  that  I  have  known  of  dtiring  my  life- 
time. 

3.  Cooperatives  build  community  life. 
They  protect,  preserve,  and  encourage  tbe 
three  greatest  institutions  on  earth — tbe 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 
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4.  ( *oop«rativet  mn  the  greatest  protection 
to  til »  little  man  of  tbe  tarm.  rancii.  and 
orcbi  rd.  A  cooperative  maliea  a  bustneeaman 
out  cf  every  member.  raganUaaa  of  bow  small 
be  u.  whidi  results  In  a  better 
Ba  one  vole*  would  never  be  beard 
in  the  coofMratlve  way.  the  col- 
leetH*  voles  of  thonaanrta  d  little  fellowa  la 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Matlob.  in  the  State  leflalaturea,  and  alao  in 
the  ^  atlonal  Congrws. 

In<  tdenully.  that  la  what  the  big  lobbyists 
ob)e(f  to.  being  so  raecestfully  opposed  by 
itaOvss  of  fanaan'  organlaattooa  who 
at*  AtrmKtad  to  be  bar*  with  tba  aid  of 
coop  ratlves.  ^ 

Xwparatlvea  keep  their  proflu  at  home 
In  tb  I  banda  of  its  members  and  they  are  de- 
poalt  Id  In  a  local  bank,  thereby  making  ad- 
dltlo  kal  credit  available  for  people  In  that 
to  further  help  In  building  the  eom- 
ty 

:ooperatlvea  prevent  the  concentration 
of  w  MUth  In  the  bands  of  a  few,  which  la 
1  fablood  of  s  democracy. 
aooparatlfia  an  tba  graatest  bulwark 
oaopoty.  eoaMMmlam.  and  fascism. 
1  aal  cooperative  aaoMaMOB  mdmta  in 
or  any  other  totaOtaelaa  gowamment. 
:  tenall  business  generally  la  In  a  more 
favoi  able  position  In  areas  In  the  United 
0tat4  s  where  farmer  cooperatives  are  the 
It.     This  Is  also  true  In  other  coun- 
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Cooperatives     represent     an     Important 

of  the  free  private  enterprise  system. 

are  not  confined  to  farmer  buying  and 

marketing  cooperatives.     Iilutual  fire, 

casualty,   automobile,   and   life   In- 

latlons.  mutual  banks,  mutual 

and  loana,  credit  unions,  and  rural 

electhflcatlon  associations  *re  also  involved. 

unions  protect  the  people  from  loan 

aharks  where  they  would  be  charged   from 

p4  rcent  to  1.000  percent  Interest  on  loans. 

RSA    cooperatives    have    provided    the 

with  one  of  the  greateat  bleaalngs 

n^nklnd.  electricity. 

Farmers  who  are  members  of  these  co- 

handicapped    by   less   manpower 

e  worn  machinery  than  ever  before, 

more   food  diu-lng  our  grest   war 

cy  In  the  Second  World  War  than 

before  despite  these  handicaps.     Food 

ust  as  Important  In  the  winning  of  tba 

IS  bullets.     Should  we  so  quickly  forget 

(rest  contribution  the  farmers  made  In 

^  rar  effort  by  slapping  them  In  the  face 

a  death  tax  against  their  cooperative 

ms? 
Cooperatives  Usually  prosper  and  sur* 
Either  by  their  members  having  an  in- 
tn  common   which   enables   them   to 
ly  work  in  the  interest  of  the  en- 
roup  or  by  reason  of  necessity  to  pro- 
tbemselves    from    exploitation.     There 
to  objection  to  farm  cooperatlvea  until 
they  commenced  to  step  on  the  ezploltara' 
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la.jThe  charge  Is  made  that  cooperatlvea 
ahou  d  be  stopped  as  a  way  of  domg  buslns 

\  m»  some  of  them  are  large.    I  am  glad 
tb0j  are  large.    That  u  tiie  only  way  they 
pargain   collectively   with   other    large 
Until   a  cooperative  becomea  as 
aa  the  largest  private  corporation   in 
laid,  there  should  not  be  any  complaint 
agalqst  the  cooperative. 

LOBBY   Of   NATIOMaL  CATITAX. 

ttat  the  biggest  lobbf  la 

today    U    the    antlcoopantlva 

It  Is  well -financed:  it  is  putting  up  a 

fight  to  deatroy  cooperatlvea  as  a 

>f  doing  busineaa:  it  la  one  of  the  moat 

and   vicious   lobbies  that  baa  ever 

the  Nation's  Capital  flnancad  largely 

by  V^tda  8am.  and  I  certainly  hope  that  this 

Ittaa  will  not  permit  lu  efforts  to  ba 
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Statement  of  Mayor  WiPiam  OVy 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THX  HOU8K  OF  Rja>RESENTA1 

Tuesday.  November  25.  1947 

Mr.    CELLER.      Mr.    Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
ORD,  I  am  pleased  to  present  rer    n 
our  able  and  distinguished  mayor  of 
York  City  on  the  subject  o(  housmf  j 

vTATntBirr  to  tri  jonrr  comcrrrxK  om 
iMo.  coMCBiaa   or  the   cnttco   stat 

MATOa  WILUAM  O'DWTEB.  OV  THK  CTTY  OT  I 
TOBX.    NOVXMBKB    IS.    1*4  7 

NOVZMBEB    12     It 

To  Joint  Committee  on  Housing.  Congrt 
tht  United  Statea.  Washmffton.  D.  C. 

OmTLKMSM:  I  am  glad  to  take  adi 
Of  yow  hearings  la  this  city  to  brlBff' 
housing  picture  up  to  date.  New  Toife 
Is  still  In  desperate  need  of  additional 
Ings  to  provide  for  more  than  a  half 
of  lU  popvlaUon  living  under  tryi 
often  daOMltBtlBing  condltluns.  On 
sonsble  assumptions,  and  here  I  pi 
be  ultra  conservative,  there  remain 
very  least  150.000  families  In  this  cH 
have  no  homes  of  their  own.  are  doul 
with  friends  and  relatives,  and  In  ma&j 
stances  are  spilt  up  among  other  fi 
with  all  the  attendant  maladjustmenu  I 
miseries  which  accompany  such  overcrov 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority.  ] 
memorandum   to  the  Senate  Commltt 
Banking  and  Currency,  at  a  hearing  oa| 
Taft-niender-Wagner  bill  on  Decemt 
1945.  estimated  the  shortage  at  that  ti 
be  187.000  family  units.     In  Uarch  It 
New  York  State  Joint  legislative  cot 
on  housing  and  multiple  dwellings. 
by  Senator  McNeil  Mitchell,  estlm.i'pcl 
the  needs  of  New  York  City  by  tl. 

1946  totaled  311.000  units.     The  same 
mlttee  published  a  further  report  on 

1947  in  which  It  was  sUted  that  the  nt 
of  families  living  doubled  up  on  that 
was  estimated  at  300.000.  of  whom 
were  doubled  up  against  their  wishes. 
ever  set  of  figures  is  taken,  whatei 
precise  measure  of  overcrowding.  It  la' 
that  the  situation  is  still  serious.  Pract 
every  family  In  the  city  can  testify. 
bitter  personal  experience,  to  the  nc 
further  prompt,  drastic  action. 

This  shortage  in  New  York  City,  and 
where,    was    caused    by    a    comblnatlc 
factors,  most  of  them  in  one  way  or 
arising  out  of  the  war.     These  lnclud«| 
solescence,  cessation   of   civilian   resl<! 
construction,    marriages,    and    Increi 
populatton.  shortage  of  materials,  hi 
labor  difficulties,  exorbitant  bids,   :a.ts«| 
gratlona  and  movements  of   people  toj 
from    war    Industries,    concentration 
students  In  cities,  general  Increase  la] 
ployment  and  other  postwar  cause?: 

New  York  City,  of  course,  has  not 
or  otherwise.  Ignored  this  problem.    We  : 
not  left  the  problem  to  Uncle  Sam  altt 
many  phases  of  the  cure  are  on  thr-  Fe 
not  th« local  level.    Even  before  tak.:ig 
on  January  1.  1944S,  I  appointed  an  emer 
committee   on    housing,   headed    by 
Moses.    our    construction    co-ordinate 
formtilate   a  program.     This  commltae^ 
eluded    outstanding    leaders    among 
leaders,   businessmen,   srchltects.  ex 
Insurance      executives,      builders. 
bankers   and    public    officials.     The 
hard-beaded,  civlc-mtnded  people,  wit 
perlence  in  housing  and  related  fields, 
report  to  me  on  December  17.  1945. 
minimum,    rock-bottom    program    of 


kave  followed  with  soma 
Appointment.  The  com- 
counted  on  a  fairly 
lirge-scale  private  ap«cu« 
lis  has  uken  a  long  time 

lat    that   program   pro- 

^e  succeeded  and  where 

we  need  more  help. 

llvided  Into  permanent 

^cy  housing.    New  York 

:t  permanent  housing 

was  estimated  at  127,- 

emergency  housing  by 

^300  units. 

13.300  emergency  units, 

or   veterans   in  Quonset 

rted  barracks  units  were 

le  Joint  efforts  of  New 

State,  and  the  Federal 

>malnlng    24.300    units 

by    private    builders 

»n  of  abandoned  buUd- 

one-    and    two-family 

^ear-round  use  of  sum- 

of  boarded-up  bulld- 
lildlngs  have  been  con- 
It  with  public  funds, 
:auBe  of  Impossibility 
cal  law.  The  conver- 
bungalows  to  all-year- 
eessful  because  this  type 
ipt  from  rental  Umlta- 
le  owners  could  realize 
imer  than  from  all-year 

tment  came  In  the  field 
Blon  of  one-  and  two- 
kngulshed  from  new  per- 
[The  expectation  that 
Id  be  attracted  to  this 
^tive  and  administrative 
^e  State  and  city  of  New 
primarily  because  of 
a  result,  only  about 
^e  produced  In  this  part 

_ram. 

Ithough  also  not  up  to 

Ions,  was  by  city.  State, 

lion  In  the  plan  to  pro- 

and  converted  barracks 

kncy  use  of  veterans.    In 

ederal  Government  pro- 

These  have  been  erected 

rernment   on   land   pro- 

t)y  the  city  of  New  York 

the  city  of  about  $10,- 

'of  New   York   also   has 

program  to  the  extent  of 

lltlonal  units.     Some  of 

on  former  military  in- 

the   Coast   Guard   and 

leepshead  Bay  and  Fort 

and  some  were  erected 

rty.    The  combined  total 

[under  both  Federal  and 

lus   amounts   to   about 

itly    the    State    of    New 

|uddltlonal   appropriation, 

more  of  these  units  in 

city  which  provides  the 

that  these  emergency 

for  occupancies  lasting 

3y  1949  a  start  will  have 

relocation   of   some   of 

I  In  these  projects.    Theaa 

I  allowed  to  become  over- 

^t    be   continued    Indefl- 

ed  that  within  5  years 

ent  permanent   housing 

absorb  these  veterans. 

siderably  more  housing 

spect  Is  undertaken,  we 

problem  on  our  hands 

emergency  projects  In 

Bonably  high  standards. 

ct  the  growth  of  fam- 

:ts  and  anticipate  wear 

temporary    structures. 

lample,  now  house  two 
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families  each.  At  the  end  of  another  year 
or  two,  each  Quonset  hut  will  be  needed  for, 
and  should  be  used  to  hotue  only,  one  fam- 
ily. The  borraeks  are  generally  in  excellent 
condition.  The  wooden  demountable  houaca, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  have  a  long  life 
and  should  be  taken  down  within  a  maxl- 
mtim  p?rlod  of  5  years. 

Aa  to  cur  permanent  housing  program,  the 
137.000  units  called  for  by  our  minimum  pro- 
gram consisted  of  S4.500  public  housing  xmiu 
to  ba  provided  under  then  existing  and  an- 
ticipated appropriations  and  provisions  of 
law:  16.000  units  to  be  erected  by  insurance 
companies  and  savings  banks  throtigh  rede- 
velopment housitig  projects:  M.OOO  units  to 
be  provided  by  private  speculative  builders; 
and  22.500  unlta  of  addltionsd  public  hous- 
ing to  be  provided  under  the  propoaed  Taft- 
Ellender-W.'gner  bill. 

Of  the  estimated  64.000  units  to  be  pro- 
vided by  private  speculative  builders,  about 
13.600  units  were  completed  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946  and  October  1,  1947.  Progress  is 
more  rapid  now,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  we 
shall  have  about  16,400  addiUonal  tuita  by 
the  end  of  1948,  a  total  by  that  time  of  30,- 
000  units  or  55  p>ercent  of  the  54,000  units 
eatlmated.  The  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trator for  the  New  York  area  has  prepared 
charts  which  Indicate  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  units  provided  under  Sections  203, 
60a  and  608  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  and 
^M»  the  number  provided  under  the  FHA 
rental  hcu.'ilng  program  purstiant  to  Section 
608  of  the  act. 

With  regard  to  the  anticipated  semi-pub- 
lic redevelopment  company  hotislng  by  in- 
surance compantee  and  savings  banks,  the 
original  program  called  for  16,000  units.  By 
the  jend  of  1948  such  projects  will  actuaUy 
have  furnished  about  17.000  units.  This 
phase  of  the  program,  however,  was  expanded 
by  us  in  October  1948  to  31.000  units.  Many 
factors  have  hindered  Its  realization,  includ- 
ing Increases  In  construction  costs,  difficul- 
ties of  moving  tenants  to  comparable  apart- 
ments elsewhere,  etc.,  because  of  which  some 
savings  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions ha\*e  postponed  their  projects  indefi- 
nitely. ^  ,  . 

A  bright  spot  In  the  redevelopment  field 
is  the  record  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
snrsnce  Co..  which  has  completed  Biverton 
m  Harlem  and  Is  now  well  along  on  Stuy- 
▼eeant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village  on 
Manhattun-s  lower  East  Side.  Biverton  will 
provide  1.232  apartments  for  about  3.500 
people.  Peter  Cooper  Village  and  Stuweaant 
Ttawn  will  provide  a  total  of  about  11.250 
apartments  for  about  31.000  people.  The 
slum  area  cleared  for  these  three  projects 
totals  over  100  acres.  The  total  cost  of 
these  projects  is  over  1130,000.000. 

The  city  provided  partial  tax  exemption 
for  Rlverton  and  Stuyveeant  Town.  This 
kept  the  rental  figures  down  to  $14  per  room 
per  month  for  Rlverton  and  $17  for  Stuy- 
vesant  Town.  Originally  the  figures  were 
$12.50  for  Rlverton  and  $14  for  Sluyvesant 
Town.  Increases  In  construction  costs, 
which  amounted  to  almost  50  percent,  re- 
quired amendment  of  the  original  agreement 
between  the  city  and  the  MetropoUUn  Life 
Insurance  Co.  to  permit  the  higher  rental 
fifures.  It  should  be  added  that  the  New 
York  Life  Insv.rance  Co.  and  the  EquiUble 
ar«  also  building  on  a  large  scale  In  spite 
of  price  and  other  discouragements. 

The  savings  banks,  as  distinguished  from 
tba  life  Insurance  companies,  with  a  few 
aaoeptions  such  as  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
of  New  York  City,  have  greatly  disappointed 
ua  in  our  attack  upon  the  housing  problem. 
I  refer  to  both  equity  investment  and  mort- 
gage loans.  The  fault  U  largely  but  not 
altogetner  with  the  banks.  The  regulationa 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
Uon  and  of  the  State  Banking  Department 
have  encouraged  larg*  laaarves  and  thus  have 
driven  more  and  man  aavlngi  bank  capital 


into  Government  bonds.  At  the  aama  tlrna 
the  savings  banks,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  demand  for  4 
percent  Interest  on  mortgage  loans  and  have 
thereby  discouraged  cooperative,  limited 
dividend  and  even  speculative  housing. 

In  the  field  of  permanent  public  housing 
for  persons  of  low  Income,  our  minimum  pro- 
gram anticipated  34.500  unlta.  These  were 
to  be  established  in  24  projects— 3  city  proj- 
ects. 1  Federal  project.  Jacob  Riis  hou8«». 
under  the  existing  Federal  laws  and  a  finan- 
cial contract,  and  7  Federal  projects  under 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bUl.  and  14  SUte 
prejects.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
city  makes  a  substantial  financial  contribu- 
tion, in  the  form  of  tax  exemptioo.  cash  sub- 
sidy, and  related  Improvements  to  these  Fed- 
eral and  State  projects. 

This  portion  of  the  permanent  program 
has  lagged  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  speed 
It  up.  Only  11.000  units  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  1948.  Eventually,  under  improved 
administrative  arrangements,  its  realization 
is  expected  except  as  to  the  new  federally 
aided  projects.  Funds  for  these  projects 
have  failed  to  materiallxe.  Besides  7  origi- 
nally proposed  Federal  projects  providing 
7.500  units,  an  additional  23.500  units  were 
anticipated  if  the  Tait-Ellender-Wagner  bill 
became  law,  or  30,000  units  In  all.  Increased 
costs  would  now  cut  this  Federal  total  of 
30.000  back  to  20,000.  but  even  tbeae  are  not 
in  sight. 

Tlie  federally  aided  portion  of  Jacob  Rlis 
houses,  which  had  been  contracted  tor  with 
the  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration, 
would  not  have  been  built  if  the  city  bad 
not  guaranteed  funds  for  Its  completion. 
The  Fedtfal  Public  Housing  Administration 
was  not  permitted  to  finance  the  project  pur- 
suant to  its  contract  because  construction 
costs  per  room  exceeded  the  allowable  legal 
limit  fixed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  It  required  the  enactment  of  a  special 
law  by  Congress  this  year  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  its  original  obligation  and 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  original  cost  limits, 
thus  requiring  the  city  to  contribute  $4,000.- 
000  to  complete  the  project. 

The  State  {»ogram  is  expected  to  be  re- 
alized eventually.  The  SUte  hotislng  com- 
missioner contracted  to  finance  13  new  State 
projects  and  tentatively  agreed  to  6  addi- 
tional projects,  but  rising  construction  costs 
threatened  these  6  additional  projects.  At 
my  request,  Governcr  Dewey  asked  the  Stute 
legislature  to  authorize  a  vote  of  the  people 
on  the  question  of  additional  State  housing 
funds  In  the  amount  of  $135,000,000.  The 
vote  was  favorable.  Of  this  amotmt  $120,- 
000.000  is  earmarked  for  New  York  City  and 
will  be  used  to  construct  the  6  additional 
projects  tentatively  agreed  upon  which  would 
provide  somewhat  In  excess  of  10,000  units. 
The  people  also  voted  affirmatively  on  two 
other  propositions  relating  to  housing.  One 
of  these  propositions  permits  Increasing  the 
aggregate  ainount  of  State  subsidy  contracts 
entered  Into  in  any  one  year  from  $1,000,000 
to  $1,500,000.  This  win  allow  scheduling  of  a 
greater  amount  of  work  each  year.  The  other 
Increases  the  aggregate  amount  of  State  sub- 
sidy contracts  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  $9,000,000  to  $13,000,000.  This  subsidy 
will  support  a  total  of  $435,000,000  of  loan 
funds. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  since  the 
end  of  the  vrar.  the  shortage  of  equipment 
and  materials  has  been  one  of  the  big  bottle- 
necks in  housing  construction.  This  was  due 
partly  to  repairing  and  replacing  worn-out 
equipment  In  mills  and  manufacturing 
plants.  Shortage  of  certain  materials  also 
caused  delay.  This  situation  Is  correcting  It- 
self now  except  as  to  local  stringencies  and 
a  general  lack  of  steel,  soil  pipe,  and  plywood. 

Another  new  and  very  difficult  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  slum  clearance  and  new  perma- 
nent constrtjctlon  In  old  areas  is  that  of  mov- 
ing tenants  to  aatiafactory  subatltutes  for 


their  praaent  botnea.  In  tbla  connactlao  H 
must  be  remembered  tliat  we  are  oompaHad 
to  clear  sites  for  hoapttala.  weJhmdU,  play- 
grounda.  and  other  tirgeat  dty  la^rove- 
menu.  as  well  as  for  new  bouaing,  and  Uutt 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  diaruptloa 
of  dty  life  which  can  be  toteratwd  at  one 
time.  The  cost  of  movlzig  and  rahabilitat- 
ing  cloaed  buildings  la  a  new  factor  in  the 
publlc-corstructioa  bualiMaa. 

The  housing  emergancy  in  New  Yort  City 
Is  still  undeniably  acute.  The  dty  atlll 
needs  the  full  amount  of  anticipated  Inderal 
publlc-houaing  money  rec^ulred  to  finance 
the  20.000  units  expected  to  be  built  under 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill.  Preasure  for 
additional  permanent  puMle  hotislng  has 
been  so  great  that,  despite  New  York  City's 
financial  difltcultiea.  we  have  Initiated  an 
additional  program  of  six  veteran  houilng 
projects,  five  of  them  on  vacant  land,  to 
rent  at  $12  50  per  room  per  month,  entirely 
financed  by  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $^.000,000. 
This  program  la  axpactad  to  ftvnlab  6.100 
dwelling  units  in  1049. 

In  anticipation  of  passage  of  the  new  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  congressional  session  of  1947,  we  pre- 
pared a  list  of  top-prlorlty  projects  In  New 
York  City.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  put 
the  seven  projects  which,  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  we  speriacally  selected  and  proposed 
under  the  original  Taft-Blender-Wagncr  bin. 
These  projects  included  additions  to  four  ex- 
isting housing  projects  and  three  new  ones. 
I  hope  that  Federal  assistance  will  be  made 
available  for  these  seven  projects. 

If  you  contemplate  reduciiig  the  orlglxul 
program,  Kay  I  recommend  to  your  com- 
mittee that  a  separate  Federal  public-hous- 
ing bill  be  passed  which  will  at  least  XAte  care 
of  the  additions  to  four  existing  and  wholly 
inadequate  projects:  namely.  Vladeck  bouaaa 
in  lower  Manhattan ,  Klngsborough  houaea 
in  the  Bedford -Stuyvesant  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, South  Jamaica  houses  in  Queens,  and 
Brownsville  houses  in  central  Brooklyn. 
These  additions  would  cost  approximately 
$62,000,000  at .  present  prices,  would  add 
6.100  additional  apartments,  and  would 
care  for  af^iroximately  25,0CO  additional 
people.  Exhibit  A  is  a  proposed  bill  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation. 

May  I  ftirther  reconunend  that  the  provi- 
sions for  public-housing  fxmda  be  separatad 
from  the  other  posvislona  of  the  Tkft- 
Ellender-Wagner  bill  so  that  they  will  not 
become  involved  with  other  and  entirely 
different  Issues. 

I  also  strongly  urge  that  the  top  limit  of 
the  construction  coat  per  room  lu  the  exist- 
ing Federal  law  be  advanced  to  allow  for  fur- 
ther recent  Increases  in  building  costs. 
Room  cost  limitations  in  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  bill  should  be  raised  an  additional 
$250.  This  would  mean  that  the  ceiling 
would  be  $1,750  per  room,  plus  an  addlClonal 
$250  with  special  approval  of  the  Housing 
Administrator,  except  for  Alaska  where  a 
construction  cost  of  $3,200  per  room  Is  al- 
ready provided.  If  provision  for  these  in- 
creases is  not  made,  the  bill  should  provide 
that  any  costs  in  excess  of  present  ceiling  of 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  may  be  made 
up  by  tbe  local  government.  OttMrwlae. 
available  Federal  money  may  not  be  tiaable 
at  all,  aa  in  the  caaa  of  Jacob  Riia  bouass 
previously  referred  to.  A  propoaed  amend- 
ment  to  this  effect  Is  attached  as  exhibit  B. 

I  should  also  like  to  reconunend  atroDgly, 
additional  Federal  guaranties  for  veterans' 
loana,  ecpecially  for  multifamUy  cooparatlva 
hotislng  projects.  The  city  and  State  of  Hew 
York  will  find  it  miKh  easier  to  stimulate 
such  projects  under  limited  dividend  and  ra- 
developineut  laws  Lf  the  Veterans'  Admlnla- 
tratlon  were  permitted  to  guarantee  real 
estate  loans  to  veterans  on  the  bask  of  $6,000 
per  apartment  Instead  of  the  prMent  $4X100, 
and  to  make  a  single  guarantee  of  loana  to  an 
entire    multlfamlly     veterans'     oooparattva 
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proji  !t.    I  sttongly  urf*  that  sticb  legislation 
A  propo— d  bill  to  tUla  effect  is 
■•  exhibit  C. 
city  U  bere  asking  Congrees  for  the 

ylntmnm    tO   OOp*    With    •    pcStWSr 

far  bcyend  the  reaources  and  capacity 

governments.      We    have    already 

our  credit  to  the  limit  and  reduced 

requirements  to  demonstrate  our  sln- 

The  State  has  gone  a  long  way  to 

Congress  should  not  let  us  down  when 

I  for  so  little. 

Very  triily  yours. 

WnxjAM  O'Dwm. 

Majfor. 
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Resolations  Adopted  by  the  Twenty-irtt 
Aittod  Cooventioo  of  tkc  Propeller 
CI  lb  of  the  United  States  and  American 
Mnxbant  Marine  Conference 


leav< '  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric< 
otB,  I  include  the  foUowlng  reaolutlona 
ndoi  ted  by  the  twenty-ftrit  annual  con- 
rent  on  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
UiUtlKl  States  and  American  Merchant 
Conference.  New  York.  Octot)er 
lM|r.  1M7: 

Tto  I  4«rop«lltr  Otub  of  the  United  lutea  U 
•a  01  (sniaatton  of  Amertoan  eltlMaa  vIm  are 
■l»e«  rely  Interested  in  prooMtlBf  the  feert  la- 

teres  s  of  the  American  merchant  marine  as 
a  vit  kl  factor  in  the  national  defense  and  our 
•oua|tfy's  ecouomlc  security. 

year,  in  conjunction  with  Its  annual 
ktoa.  the  Propeller  Club  sponsors  the 
merchant  marine  conference.  In* 
etUa^  the  participation  of  associations  and 
aflUlated  with  the  American  marine 
Twenty-two  *such    groups    held 
opcnl  foruiBs   or   panel   discussions   at    the 
Ameilcan    merchant   marine    conference    In 


New 


fork.  October  IS.  16.  and  17.  1»47. 


MsDy  of  these  panel  discussions  formu- 
latecl  resolutions  which  were  submitted  to 
Club  eoBventlon  resolutions 
rwoiuttoiu.  after  careful 
ition  by  the  committee  were  then 
preariated  to  the  Propeller  Club  convention 
aeaal<  n,  and  the  resolutions  set  forth  on  the 
foUo^rlng  pages  were  adopted  by  the  conven- 
Uon. 

Th  Me   r«901utlona   rtf act   the   considered 
thou  ;bt  at  the  moat  rcpreacntauve  group  of 
in  maritime  pursuits,  sincerely 
with  the  future  of  the  American 
— ilisiit  marine. 

CLxru  or  thi 


■TATSS 

(a]|  To  promote,  further  and  support  an 

ian  maeeluukt  marine. 
(b    To  aM  wOiy  and  Justifiable  river.  tn« 
land  waterway,  and  harbor  improvemenu. 
(C|  To  promote  sociability  and  develop  a 
spirit  among  men  engaged  In  the 
Industry, 
(dl  To  preeent   marine   engineering   and 
areh|toctUral   ideas,  and  other  plans  bene> 
to,  and  Informative  of.  the  American 
t  marine. 


iTSOM  or 


amaiCAjf 

UAMStn 


On  I  of  the  moat 
our  I  atlon  today  is 


for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER  ^ 

ur  NEW  Toax 
THB  HOUn  OP  RIPRBSIN-rATIVBS 
Tue$dnv.  November  25.  1947 
CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


the  adoption  of  a  sound  long-range  pi 
to  provide  a  permanent  American  m< 
marine. 

1.  Our  large  fleet  of  war-built  veasels  la 
becoming  obsolete. 

3.  A  program  to  provide  an  orderly 
struction  of  modern  vessels  from  year  to 
Is  imperative. 

3.  A  guarantee  of  permanent  work  for 
yards  and  constant  employment  in  pet 
is  required  solely  in  the  interest  of  nai 
security. 

4.  Such  permanent  program  will 
for  design  and  construction  to  suit 
requlremenu  for  particular  trades. 

5.  National  defense  features  of  the 
chant  marine  will  be  maintained  on  a 
rent  baals. 

6.  World  Wars  I  and  II  have  tauk;ht 
shlpe  are  Indispensable  for  national  def 

7    The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1 
vldes  for  a  construction  differential 
based  on  vessels  built  in  American 
foreign -trade  operations  but  not  for 
trades. 

8.  Subsidized  off  shore  operators  of 
can-built   vessels  are  (>ermltted   to 
earnings    in    a    fund    for    new    const 
which  are  subject  to  the  tax  deferment 
but  nonsubsldlred  operators,  f  orel 
;lc.  are  denied  this  privilege. 

0  American  shipowners  are  limited 
depreciation  which  they  may  deduct 
is  not  true  of  foreign  shipowners  w' 
deduct  depreciation  as  earned. 

10.  Seventy  percent  of  American  flag 
aafe  before  Feart  Harbor  was  engaged 
maetle  tfadee.  all  of  which  was  requisite 
for  war  service. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  Ignited 
strongly  recommends: 

A.  The  immediate  adoption  of  a 
long-range  shipbuilding  program. 

B.  The  auttoorisation  of  the  pa 
BUbsldleo  to  American  shipyards  e 
Ing  vesaels  for  all  Amerliaa  lag  owner* 
atlng  In  foreign  and  deaMatIc  tradea. 
the  foreign-coat  formula  for  determln 
shipbuilding   differentials   should   be 
doned  in  fsvor  of  the  principles  of 
4M  of  the  Tariff  Act  which  provldsi 
BO-percent  differential 

C.  Reetrlctlons   upon    veasels   built 
coiutruction  subsidies  should  be  elim 
except  while  owners  are  granted  o] 
subsidies  in  foreign  tradea. 

O.  All  American-flag  veaael  owner* 
be  permitted  to  deposit  earnings  '.n  a 
trolled  fund  for  new  construction   Aitl 
privUege  of  tax  deferment. 

K.  Owners  of  American-flag  veasels 
mitted  to  write  off  depreciation  In 
large  earnings. 

P.  That  the  sale,  lease,  charter.        gi 
Oovernment-owned  ships  to  foreign 
or  nstlonals  be  stopped  becauae  t 
tlotu  have  been  reatored  to  their  pre' 
nage  status. 

O.  That  the  proceeda  received  by  the 
time  Commission  from  the  ssle  or  cha 
Its  shlpe  be  placed  in  its  construe  .   n 
and  used  to  construct  suitable  mod   :  n 

H.  That  consideration  be  given  t      :iel 
by  which  nonscheduled  bulk  carr. 
tlons  could  be  made  practical. 

a.  aaxpstnuxiKa  uro  axtr  axp*m 
The  development  and  malntena 
active,  adequate,  and  well-balance;. 
modern   merchant    vesaels   constitutii 
United  States  merchant  marine  Is   vit 
our  national  security,  essential  to  t!.^  pi 
tion  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  cc 
indiapcnaabl*  to  our  broad  Intcrnatic 
sponsibillties:  and  thus  an  Important 
not  only  in  the  maintenance  of  our  nat 
preaUge  at  a  high  level  but  also  In 
tlonal   prosperity. 

The  preservation  and  continuous 
eratlon  of  the  shipbuilding  and  shlp«f 
Industry  is  a  nscsasary  prerequisite 


maintenance  of  s\Kh  a 
It  marine,  and  is  equal- 
security, 
[for  the  survival  of  the 
of  the  Industry  are  ez- 
due  to  lack  of  new 
|icts  for  American  flag 
consequent  imminent 
|of  specialized  technical 
Iftsmen  vital  to  its  suc- 
|ld  essential  not  only  to 
I  the  art  of  ahlpbuUdlng 

lents  in  the  art. 

^read   misconception   on 

eral  public  that  no  new 

cause  of  the  surplus  of 

In  hand,  not  realizing 

designed  for  emergency 

utable  for  normal  com- 

services. 

led  typea  of  ships  for 

rvlces   are   almost    non- 

itlal  to  the  perpetua- 

Statea  merchant  marine 

lystematlc  manner,  that 

ultimately  established 

^rnuU  age  pattern. 

of  the  United  States  la 
^er  the  failure  to  resolve 
le  end  of  World  War  II, 

ration  of  policy  set  out 
hne  Act  of  IBM  and  again 
Vet  of  1946  be  reaffirmed 

elemented; 

adopted  a  sound  long- 

jvide  those  types  of  ves- 
Ibllsh   and  maintain  an 

Id  well-balanced  United 

rlna; 

include  paasen|er 
eargo  and  paaaeufer 

irnUh  adequate  service 

itic    and    (orelgn    trad* 

tram  Is  viui  to  th*  con- 
shipbuilding  and  ship 
allied  industriss  special- 

)n  under  such  a  program 
nth. 

lipping  operators  be  en- 
ters for  such  vessels  un- 
iting  provisions  of   th* 

Bt  of  1036 
Its  and  other  conditions 

^rtaklnga  in  the  case  of 
required   for    essential 

^er   domestic   or   foreign, 
cecd  to  construct  such 

^rlate  existing  provisions 

rlne  \ct  of  1036.  or  in  the 

jmestic  service,  under  an 

lent    thereto:    Provided, 

Propeller    Club    of    the 

iues  to  favor  a  privately 

operated  American  mer- 

IXTCnON   riMANCINO 

lion  of  the  United  States 
}n  for  the  first  time  has 
itudy  on  future  replace- 
krlcan  merchant  marine 
kid  a  syatMMtlc  founda- 
ctlon  of  aew  vessels  over 
Icb  study  should  be  care- 
lb  of  the  United  States 

le  Commission  and  the 
lult  industrial  banker*. 

I.  steamship  companies, 
creation  of  more  Inter- 
stors  toward  financing 

>rogr\ms.  and  the  pos- 
|by  Congress  of  an  Amer. 

le  bank. 

Aiz  TaAMaroar 
lb  of  the  United  SUtes 
>-flag  steamship  opera- 
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L  The  right  to  operate  aircraft  a*  aa  eaeen- 
tlal  part  of  the  transportation  business 
which  they  have  pioneered  and  In  which  they 
are  now  engaged. 

2.  Treatment  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  In  all  particulars  equal  to  that  afforded 
others,  and  especially  that  afforded  steam- 
ship Interests  of  foreign  countries  in  respect 
to  sea -air  participation. 

7.  TKAIKHfC  PBOCZAlf 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  placed 
upon  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion the  responsibility  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  merchant  fleet  adequate  for  carry- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  our  water-borne 
oommerce  and  as  an  auxiliary  for  national 
defense,  manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  twice  within  the 
present  generation  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  an  adequate  merchant  fleet  manned  with 
well-trained  ofQcers  and  seamen. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
therefore  recommends: 

That  the  training  program,  as  outlined  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948.  to  be  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  the  United  State*  Merchant 
Marin*  Cadet  Corp*,  and  the  Maritime  Acad- 
*m!e*  of  the  Stot**  of  California,  Main*,  Mas- 
sachusatU.  and  New  Tork.  be  approved  as 
the  anlnlmum  program  consistent  with  th* 
mnndaU  of  Congress  to  the  United  Btate* 
Marltlm*  Comml**lon  as  expr****d  In  th* 
MeretaaBt  llarlne  Act  of  1636,  for  th*  pur- 
peae  of  malntalntng  a  high  l*v*i  of  well- 
traln*d  personnsl  aboard  our  m*rchant  v**- 
•eU  with  the  training  facilities  now  In  opera- 
tion aa  a  nucleus  avnllabl*  for  *xp*nilon  In 
th*  *T*nt  of  any  futur*  nsUoaal  enMrgencj. 

i.  coNiTCucnoN  or  TtAnmra  wwenu 

Tb*  Oongr***  on  July  90,  1841.  enacted  a 
statuu  entitled  "Construction  by  IfarltUae 
Commlaslon  of  Replacement  V**»*l*  for  NalU 
tleal  School*"  (86  U8CA  1133b). 

Th*  Marlttm*  Commission  I*  authorized, 
from  any  money  hereafter  appropriated  or 
mad*  avallabl*  to  th*  Commission,  to  provid* 
for  the  construction,  by  contract  or  other- 
Wise.  In  accordance  with  plans  and  specifi- 
cations prepared  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  suit- 
able veasels  with  modern  equipment  and  In- 
strument* to  replaoe  veaseU  otherwl**  fur- 
nished to  State*  irtileh  ar*  maintaining 
aehools  tmder  sections  1121-1128  of  this  title. 
(July  29.  1941.  c.  327.  sec.  2.  65  SUt.  607.) 

The  war  prevented  the  construction  of  the 
training  vessels  provided  for  in  the  above 
statute  and  after  exhaustive  search  It  has 
been  determined  that  there  is  not  available 
a  TUiol  of  the  United  SUtes  suitable  for  th* 
use  of  the  Maritime  academies. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
advocates  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
8tat«a  be  requested  to  appropriate  sufficient 
money  for  the  construction  of  siUtable  ves- 
aels for  the  use  of  the  Maritime  academies  In 
aooocdance  with  the  statute. 

a.  IHLANO    WATZa    TSAWSPOBTATION 

Our  InUnd  waterways  render  a  public  serv- 
ice of  Incalculable  Taloe  to  our  Nation.  They 
have  moved  raw  aiaterlals  and  finished  prod- 
uct* In  tremendous  volume.  They  ha»* 
proved  a  moet  able  and  efficient  partner  in 
the  great  war  transportation  organization  ot 
ran*,  trucks,  pipe  lines,  air  llnea,  lake  car- 
riers and  barge  lines. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States: 

1.  Commends  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State*  In  having  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  for  the  improvement 
<rf  our  national  system  of  rivers,  canals,  lake* 
and  harbors,  and  commends  the  United 
States  engineers  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  have  carried  out  these  Improve- 
ments. 

a.  Urges  th*  Congrsss  to  approve  all  legis- 
lation which  contains  waterway  and  harbor 
projecta  essential  to  the  completion  of  our 


Inland  waterway  system  and  which  bare  been 
approved  by  the  Army  engineers. 

8.  Urgea  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  promptly  authorize  and  appro- 
priate fimds  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  across  New  Jersey  and  the  Lake  Erte- 
Ohlo  River  canal,  which  are  the  two  missing 
links  in  our  national  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem. The  peacetime  public  benefita  to  be 
derived  from  these  two  proJecU  fully  Justify 
their  construction  now.  They  would  have 
returned  their  full  cost  to  our  country  had 
they  been  available  for  use  In  the  war 
emergency. 

4.  Urges  the  Congress  to  authorize  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  an  economic 
survey  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
determine  the  value  to  the  Nation  of  the 
proposed  Allegheny-Oenesee  Waterway  Unk- 
ing the  Mississippi  Valley  system  of  Inland 
waterways  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  thtis 
providing  an  unbroken  slack  water  naviga- 
tion route  from  New  York  Harbor  to  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Nation's  largest  inland  port  and 
the  head  of  transportation  on  the  Ohio 
River.  The  route  follows  the  Hudson  River 
to  Troy,  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
westward  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  new  Oenesee 
Valley  Canal  to  Olean.  N.  T..  and  an  Im- 
proved Allegheny  P.lver  to  Pittsburgh.  72 
miles  of  the  Allegheny  River  being  already  so 
Improved. 

6.  Believe*  that  (a)  Inland  wat*r  trans- 
portation should  b*  extended  to  Include  ill 
river*,  connecting  waterwaya  and  barbore 
whieh  bave  been  approved  by  tb*  Army 
lngln*en:  (b)  pr***nt  channels  should  be 
malntRlnrd  In  th*  htghMt  itatc  of  eOdency: 
•nd  (c)  Inland  water  traniportatlon  serrlce 
should  be  fully  protected  from  that  type  of 
competition  which  Is  destined  to  eurtaU 
their  ui*ruln**s, 

10.  at.   LAWISNCI    WATnWAT   AKB   POWMM 

raojBCT 

R**olv*d  that  tb*  Prop*ll*r  Club  of  th* 
Unltad  States  after  ftUl  study  and  discus- 
sion b*il*v**  that  th*  St,  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  Is  not  In  the  best  interesU 
of  the  United  States,  and  reaffirms  Its  oppo- 
sition thereto. 

TolU 

Revenue  from  tolls  would  be  liuufflclent 
to  make  the  waterway  self-llquldatlng  and 
self-supporting.  The  use  of  tolls  would  con- 
stitute a  departure  from  the  historic  national 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  public  In- 
land waterways  be  open  without  charge  for 
purposes  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
Purthermore.  adoption  of  a  system  of  tolls 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  placing  all  national  Inland  water- 
ways on  a  toll  basis,  a  proposal  long  advo- 
cated by  land  competitors  of  water  carriers 
and  revived  In  the  recent  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  entitled 
"Transportation   In  America." 

11.   PANAMA  CANAL  TOLLS 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
urges  that  prompt  consideration  be  given  to 
the  revision  downward  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  to  assist 
the  Intercoastal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  facilitate  shipping  In  Interna- 
tional commerce. 

12.   CHAOTIC    ACOOtniTINO    STTOATION    OT 
MABrriMS    COMMISSION 

The  present  financial  condition  of  Ameri- 
can steamship  companies  has  to  be  elab- 
orated, footnoted,  and  explained  due  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  unsettled  claims  and 
other  vital  questions  accumulating  during 
and  since  the  war  from  the  lack  of  stifBcient 
and  experienced  personnel  employed  by  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
urgae: 

That  the  Congress  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission provide  the  necessary  peraonnd  and 
take  promptly  such  other  action  as  Is  n<     ~ 


aary  to  settle  these  claims  and  questloaa 

with  operators  of  Oovemment  tozuiage. 

13.  LONOSHOKEMKN'S  DOUBLE  OVtSTIMX  DEMAMOa 

For  many  years  the  stevedoring  industry 
Of  America  has  negotiated  collective-bargain- 
ing agreementa  with  unions  representing  all 
of  the  employees  engaged  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging cargoes  In  every  important  port  In 
the  United  State*.  These  collective  bargain- 
ing agreementa  have  l>een  honored  by  th* 
industry  both  In  letter  and  spirit. 

Group*  of  Individual  longshoremen  have 
Instituted  stiita  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  under  which  It  is  sought  to 
require  the  stevedores  to  pay  overtime  on  top 
of  overtime.  The  basis  for  these  actiona 
rests  in  an  abortive  interpretation  of  th* 
collective-bargaining  agreementa  covering 
the  industry.  These  suita  bave  not  been 
supported  by  the  International  LongshcMre- 
men's  Association;  on  the  contrary,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  has  testified  that  if  the  pcaitlon 
of  these  individual  longshoremen  is  sus- 
tained by  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court, 
the  efforts  of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  over  a  period  of  25  years 
to  obtain  sound  working  conditions  for  Ita 
members  will  be  negated. 

The  Congrees  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
termined as  a  policy  that  an  active  merchant 
marine  Is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  merohant  marine  ean- 
not  operate  without  the  asalstanee  of  the 
stevedores  of  America.  An  unsound  and  un- 
realistic distortion  of  an  ;ion**t  oollectlve- 
bargaining  agreement  openly  srrlved  at  and 
■Ineerely  obeerved  by  ih*  stevedoring  Indus- 
try baa  plaeed  that  industry  In  peril. 

Zn  an  effort  to  eounteract  the  avalanohe 
of  lawsuits  and  to  effectuate  the  obvious 
Intent  of  the  oollectlve  bargaining  agree- 
menta between  the  stevedoring  Industry  and 
ths  unions  representing  the  longshoremen, 
there  has  been  introduced  R.  R.  4387.  entitled 
"A  bill  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  oourta.  to  effectxut*  collective-bargaining 
agreementa,  and  for  other  purposes." 

TbU  bill  will  be  considered  by  the  BlghUetb 
Congress,  second  session 

The  best  Interesta  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  the  stevedoring  industry,  and 
the  workers  employed  therein  will  be  pro- 
tected and  enhanced  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bUl  into  law. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
endorse*  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  4387,  and 
recommends  Ita  passage. 

14.  COASTAL  AND  INTEKCOABTAL  BHIPPIMU 

The  fleeta  of  the  coastal  and  Intercoastal 
steamehip  lines  constituted  the  ma)or  part 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  193©. 
and  the  War  and  Navy  Departmento  of  tbe 
United  States  have  stated  that  the  availa- 
bility of  tbe  ships  and  personnel  of  these 
domestic  water  services  ai'e  vital  and  **sen- 
tial  to  the  national  defense  during  war 
emergencies. 

Mauy  business  and  todustrlal  firma 
throtighout  the  United  State*  rely  on  the 
availabUity  of  domestic  water  services  to 
market  their  merchandise  In  competitive 
areas. 

The  operating  costa  of  these  water  carrier 
services  have  sharply  increased  since  1939. 
The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
agrees  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  urged  to  authorize  the 
increased  rates  sought  by  the  standard  rail- 
roads, coastal  and  intercoastal  water  car- 
riers now  being  considered  in  Ex  parte  166 
and  other  proceedings. 

IS.   COAST    GUARD    HZAZINO    OmCESa 

That  part  of  the  Administrative  Procedurea 
Act  which  became  effective  on  June  11.  1947, 
requires  that  hearings  looking  toward  tbe 
suspension  or  revocation  of  Uoenaes  or  eerttf • 
Icate*  be  conducted  by  examiner*  appointed 
under  dvU  aervlce.    Th*  Coast  Guard  baa  no 
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for  btrlnt  nieh 


iDffl 


of 
urgM 


tiiar 


•bl< 


th4 


tb* 


tlwt  daU  tlM  OomC  Guard  ha* 
to   act    upon    eompl&lnta 

who 
of    mtMonduct    or 

Bag]  Ifc&ce. 
Pi  om  1M3  to  June  1M7.  commlcaloncd  <M- 
ot  the  Coaat  Guard  conducted  h««r1im 
•eamen'fl  documenta  with  falm— i 
Iftlapatcb.  Many  than— wli  o<  titaa*  hear- 
held.  The  percentage  of  appeala 
extremely  low.  Only  four  cases  have 
Vtbw  to  the  Federal  eourta 
tm  BO  cam  haa  •  Ptderal  court  modified 
or  irvanad  the  action  of  the  Coaak  Ovard. 
Tm  Propeller  Club  of  the  Uoltad  BUtca 
urgi  a  that  the  Congrcaa  act  favorably  on  tha 
(8.  1077)  providing  that  commteakwed 
oflkf  rs  of  the  Coaat  Guard  may  act  aa  hear- 

agaloat  le— nrwl 


ta.  rmozsrairrxNa  or  watcbmsh 
Phrate  oorpsnrtlona  in  the  shipping  tn- 
dusp7  thraaghovt  the  United  States  either 
S  force  of  private  guards  or  watch- 
t  with  independent  watching 
for  the  furnishing  of  guards  and 
i^men  for  the  protection  of  property. 
T  M  Individuals  so  engaged  arr  employed  in 
poa  ttona  of  high  trust  to  augment  the  scrv- 
of  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
agebdaa.  Tbay  an  pdantlal  wltaeaaea  In 
crlt  ilnal  proeecutloai  antf  abould  be  persons 
4nquestlonably  good  character. 

Propeller  Club  at  tb*  United  Statea 

that  the  various  Statea  throughout  tha 

Stataa  with  port  faculties  which  have 

laglalatkm.  enact  same  through 

lowara  to  guarantee: 

Tkat   p— »»«»   awafctng  appllcauon    for 

aa  guarda  and  watchmen  be  per- 

of  good  moral  ctaaraetar  and  free  from 

records; 
That  all  conconed.  employers  and  em- 
ba  raqolrad  to  aubmlt  to  finger- 


poa  tlooa 


crliiiuai 


plowaa, 
prli  itlng: 

That  It  be  made  certain  that  tbara  la  no 
ata^utory  exception  to  those  eafatad  In  this 
bueneaa  who  exclualvely  supplf  guarda  or 
walfehmen  for  the  protection  of  piers,  cargoes. 
1  and  steamahlp  piers  generally. 

IT.  roaxuuf  y&4bc  zoKxa 

T|m  Propeller  Club  of  tha  United  Statea  re- 
Iti  poaltion  approvtng  legislation  to  so 
^rmAwu^  XiM  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  as  to 
par  alt  the  manufacture  and  exhibition  of 
mejchandiaa  in  tb*  fortlgn  trade  aonea. 


a.  asvMiow  or 


sxipruto  LAwa 


Tm  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  SUtea 
tBfi  ■  tb*  prompt  modemlxatlon  and  codifl- 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 


Tp*  Inland  waterways  proved  of 
value  during  World  War  II  in 

Ha*Ia  to  tidewater.     Particularly 

true  ot  tb*  Cblcaffo  drainage  canal  and 

nunoia  Bad  MlMlHlppI  Btvan  wiMa.  b*- 

of  le*  or  flor  othar  raaaone  of  aamvlty. 

St.  Lawr«nc*  rout*  waa  not  opaa  or 


principal  handicap  to  the  us*  of  tb*  In- 
taaJl  watarwaya  (or  ocean  and  lake  veaaele 
rarttm*  was.  In  the  popular  mind,  aa 
lna<l*quata  depth  of  channel.  Row«v*r.  a 
mu  lb  more  aerloua  dlflctilty  waa  lnad«quat* 
brlcfi*  dearanoca.  horttR»tal  and  vartltal. 
**p*clally  vertical  bUmmibm  ovtr  tiM 
Obib.  Tsnaee***  and  niMli  lllv«r  aMl 
vat  waf. 

Tm  Prop*Uar  Club  ot  the  United  SuMa 
urf<*: 

That  all  BMrttUa*  Intoraau  b*  r*pr»- 

ai  brMfo  bMrtati.  aad  that  thoaa 

ot  tb*  Army  rtargad  wttb  iallti>ry 

aiao  b*  rapraaaotad  ao  m  to 

to  tb*  Oorpi  ol  Inglaai. 


1. 


9.  Tbat  It  b*  BBOd*  a  general  rul* 
bridge  shall  b*  erected  over  any 
river,  waterway,  or  canal,  which 
lower   clearance    than    tha    mlnlmt 
proved  for  the  ultimate  development 
provement  of  sxKh  waters  by  the 
Army  Knglneers. 

20.  navuMSirTATloif  or  assotmoi 

The  twcaty-flnt  annual  conven.iun 
Propeller  Club  ct  the  UtxiUd  SUtea  at 
advocates: 

That  the  recommendationn  of  the 
ABMrlcaa  Marcbaat  Marine  Conf  e 
tba  annual  ooovaatlona  of  the  Prof: 
of  the  United  Stataa  rapreaent  t^->  vi 
that  large  portion  at  tb*  popuh.  .  a 
aatad  in  tha  maintenance  and  develc 
ct  an   American   merchant  marine, 
mere  formulation  of  such  views  wlthc 
plamcntatlon  leavea  them  relativaly 
tent.    The  aeveral  member  ports  of 
peller  Club  ara  atrongly  uriged  to  t\ 
quaint  their  ia*aib*ra  with  such  rec 
dations  and  to  take  such  action  to 
ment  them  as  may  be  appropriate 
Instance.  Including,  but  not  limited  tc 
Ing  consideration  thereof  by  their  8e 
and    Representatives    in    Congress,    ai 
eoUaboratlon    with    other    organlxatl 
•tmllar  purpoae.  such  aa  the  Amertc 
glon,  which  baa  recently  adopted  a 
and  practical  program  for  the  malnt 
and  development  of  an  Ar.nerlcan 
marine,  and  each  port  and  each  regie 
president  Is  urged  to  ragularly  and  frc 
report   to   national   baadquarters   wl 
been  accomplished  in  this  connection.] 

That  the  proper  national  officers 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
structed  to  register  with  the 
the  United  Statee  aa  a  nonprofit 
national  orgaaMatton  whoai  prlncti 
poae  is  to  do  •wrytbtng  poaalble  in  th*  \ 
IMuaent.  maintenance,  and  promc 
American  merchant  marine. 

si.  ApntscxA-noM 

Upon  tha  oondualon  of  Its  highly 
ful     twenty-first     annual     conventloi 
American  merchant  marine  conlerei 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
its  sincere  appreciation: 

1.  To  the   Propeller   Club  of   tba 
Statea.  port  of  New  York.  lU  board 
ernors.   olBoers,   committees,   and    mi 
who  have  served  so  willingly  and  ef 
as  host*  to  this  convention: 

2.  To  tb*  aMmbers  of  the  Americi 
chant  marlB*  conference  commttte* 
the  chairmen  and  cochalrmen  of 
cuaalooa  who.  by  their  unselfiah  lal 
contributed  so  generously  to  the  si 
this  annual  meeting,  and  by  so 
continued  th*  cherished  tradition  of 
Ing  an  open  forum  for  the  American 
Industry  in  all  of  lu  various  aspects 
discussion  and  consideration  of  th*| 
and  s«rloua  probicms  with  which  tb* 
try  la  confronted: 

3.  To  tb*  cadet  midshipmen  of 
York  Stat*  Maritime  Academy  who. 
tbalr  aaalstanc*.  contributed  so 
to  tb*  smooth  functioning  of  the  coal 
and  conference. 


Tm  Winn  Hoi 
WMhinfton,  Auput  f, 
Mr.  Anaxm  M.  Toe*. 

Jtoaorary  Prtndmt,  Tkt 
of  tht  United  Stmtes.  Nnt  Tc 
Oiaa  Mb.  Tobb:  Aa  I  hav*  stated 
tiM  removal  of  raaUictloaB  ••  int 
trad*  is  one  of  tb*  moat  trnpottant 
any  lovammant  can  take  toward 
food  ralattoaa  among  uattoaa 
tr**  and  BdftiaaUy  pvoAUbl* 
looda  aad  aarrte**.    Th*  Unlt*d 
tdMnt  tha  laadwablp  la  tbia  dire«tloi 
•florl*  to  aaMat  fr**doai-lovlng  peo| 


!tbetr  recovery  from  tb*- 
ke  recent  war. 

lership.  and  to  protect 
^nd  support  Its  economy, 
should  maintain  a  mer- 
late  to  Its  needs.  To  that 
know  appointed  a  com- 
study  the  present  oon- 
Ehant  marina  and  make 
lor  Its  maintenance  and 
t. 

lot*  that  diacusslon  along 

b! tinned  for   the  American 

inference  and  the  annual 

Propeller    Club    of    the 

:tober.     Serious  consld- 

re  role  of  American  ahlp- 

Igroups  such  as  yours  will 

ly  to  the  final  determl- 

ptlme  requirements. 

ly  yotirs. 

Hasbt  S.  Tkuman. 


trnments  on  Uncle  Sam'i 
Agent  for  the  World 


^N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

E.  VAN  ZANDT 

CNSTLVANIA 

I  OP  REPRS3ENTATIVBS 

fovember  25.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  we 

lidst  of  a  special  session 

led  for  the  purpose  of 

ing  people  of  Europe 

Inflationary  trend  that 

snomy  of  our  Nation. 

of  the  folk5  back  home 

to   understand   why   so 

lis  applied  to  the  prob- 

p.  while  underprivileged 

snored  completely. 

[ig  letter,  appearing  in  a 

the    Clearfield    <Pa.) 

riter.  Mr.  William  Mc- 

jra.    Pa.,    expresses    the 

Ids  of  American  cit  zens 

)eed  for  assistance  in  an 

I  body  and  soul  together. 

cpected  to  assoim?  the 

br  the  problems  of  the 

[better  strengthen   our- 

flng  attention  to  our  own 

I's  letter  is  as  follows: 

TO  TBI  isrroa 

Maoisa. 

Kht  I  would  write  u  few 
In  regards  to  our  ol<l-sg* 
the  late  WUl  Roger*.     I 
ag  except  what  I  se*  la  th* 

our  ConcrvaaaMB  had  to 

I  Increase  In  wag«a  to  mak* 

I  don't  b*ll*v*  any  aueh 

where  their   Sergeant  at 

rplus  cash  away  for  safe- 

1135.000  In  his  handii  and 

Dw.  Whan  tb«y  want  it.   It 

vag«a  to  mak*  aada  OMBt, 

this  tias.ooof 

they  put  a  man  by  tha 

I  la  uadar  1100.000  ttoad. 
|ht  for  tb*  Coagreamea. 
»th*r  burden  on  the  Ux« 

II  Insure  him  throtfh  a 
.  and  If  that  man  def  lulta. 
|le  bank  will  hav*  to  laak* 

wUl  taa  tb*  paopia  aU 
that  laoncy.  so  X  east  a** 
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where  that  1100.000  bond  Is  anything  but  a 
curse  to  the  public. 

I  also  see  where  one  Congressman  from 
New  York  wanted  to  bar  the  Townsend  paper 
from  the  mall.  If  I  was  In  his  place.  I  would 
b*  like  the  man  that  my  friend  and  I  met 
when  we  were  out  on  the  road  a  few  years 
ago.  This  man  was  shearing  sheep  and  he 
Started  at  the  hind  end.  My  friend  said.  "I 
ttiought  they  always  started  at  the  head  to 
shear  sheep."  "Well,"  be  said.  "I  used  to,  but 
aince  Cleveland  took  the  tariff  oC  the  wool,  I 
em  r  hamed  to  look  a  sheep  In  the  face." 
If  I  was  In  this  Congressman's  place,  when 
I  come  home  from  Congress,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  look  an  old  man  In  the  face,  let 
alone  sending  this  man  back  to  Congress. 

Now  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn  without 
doing  anything  for  the  old  people.  One  Con- 
gressman says  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a 
bill  through  Congress.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  get  a  bill  through  to  raise  the  Congress- 
man's salary  60  percent.  It  went  '^hroush  in 
leas  time  than  it  takes  vo  tell  it.  It  makes 
an  old  man  sick  when  he  reads  about  all  these 
large  appropriations  to  all  the  foreign  lands 
and  let  the  old  people  out  in  the  cold.  It 
looks  to  me  like  Congress  thought  they  had 
the  old  people  down  where  they  can't  help 
themselves  and  where  they  just  have  to  take 
what  they  (an't  use  down  there. 

The  labor  can  atrike  and  get  something  out 
of  it.  It  looks  like  they  want  the  old  people 
to  strike.  You  do  not  need  to  worry,  the  old 
people  will  always  be  .vlth  you.  The  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  voted  the  old  people  a 
as  raise  and  sent  it  to  the  State,  and  they 
kept  It  all  but  $1.80.  Why  dldnt  they  send 
It  to  the  old  people  direct?  It  should  be 
given  direct  to  the  people,  for  if  they  ever 
get  it  In  Harrisburg  ihat  is  the  last  of  It. 

I  see  where  our  President  wants  $25,000,- 
000  appropriation  to  get  the  Communists  off 
the  Government's  pay  roll.  I  believe  in  that, 
but  they  need  to  clean  bouse  at  home  first. 
If  they  send  all  that  money  over  to  these  for- 
eign countries,  then  send  a  Communist  over 
to  distribute  the  money  aroimd,  we  all  know 
he  will  favor  his  own  class  of  people.  That 
Is  only  creating  more  Communists,  both  here 
and  abroad.  I  flgtire  it  is  those  people  we 
have  here  that  is  taking  up  these  foreign 
loans,  who  are  otir  Conununlsts  In  this 
country. 

I  also  see  where  our  good  Governor  has 
granted  $100  per  month  to  our  Senators  and 
a  good,  substantial  raise  to  all  judges  of  the 
sapreme  court,  down  to  the  school  teachers 
Who  get  from  $2C0  to  $1,000  per  year.  I  ad- 
mit they  ne«d  good  people  for  those  jobs, 
but  we  also  need  good  people  to  raise  those 
teachers  and  officers.  If  It  costs  them  so 
much  to  live  there,  why  dont  they  stay  at 
home?  Why  do  they  run  after  the  old  people 
to  vote  for  them?  After  they  get  the  old 
m*n'8  vote  and  tax,  that  is  all  they  want 
with  him  until  the  next  election  and  tax 
collection  comes  around. 

All  officers  in  our  Oovemment  are  not  In- 
cluded In  this  statement  as  we  have  some 
very  good  cfl'cers  In  the  Government  that  I 
tblnk  really  wont  to  do  something  for  the  old 
M^le  but  they  have  too  much  opposition. 
They  allow  the  old  people  to  earn  $1  to  help 
out  but  our  Congressmen  wanted  and  got 
gS.OOO  to  help  out  and  our  SUte  Senator* 
wanted  $10  a  day  but  got  $100  a  month.  I 
hav*  to  get  along  on  flO  cents  a  day  and  pay 
tax**  to  help  keep  up  their  fat  salaries.  A 
treat  many  will  make  you  all  kinds  of  prom- 
laaa  btfbr*  election  but  tb*y  n«v«r  bad  any 
latwtlOB  f  fulfilling  tb*m.  A  good  many  of 
tb*m  would  Ilk*  to  turn  tb*  (rid  p*ople  out 
like  an  old  bora*  or  dog. 

A  question  I  would  Ilk*  to  hav* 
If  I  can  find  any  one  in  Oongreas,  or  out.  that 
ilB  or  will  answer  It.  If  they  do  happen  to 
|lv*  th*  old  peopl*  and  school  teacban  a 
eoupl*  of  dollars  a  month  Increaa*  they  go 
to  a  lot  of  palna  to  explain  to  the  paopl* 
through  tb*  paperi  what  It  wUl  cost  the  tax- 
payera  to  foot  th*  bUl.  but  why  dont  tbey 


explain  to  the  people  what  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  those  Congressmen  each 
$416  and  better  per  month;  bealdea  all  the 
other  Federal  employees? 

I  think  I  have  paid  taxes  as  long  as  any 
man  down  there,  if  not  longer.  If  I  haven't, 
they  are  too  old  to  be  In  Congreea.  I  have 
paid  taxes  for  58  vears.  I  am  just  about  80 
years  old.  My  pension  started  in  1939  at 
$19.80  and  now  it  is  $20.70.  We  get  groceries 
here  that  cost  4  <»-  5  times  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1939.  I  see  where  they  ask  the  people 
to  have  meatless  days,  and  where  ycu  are  to 
eat  one  slice  of  bread  instead  of  three.  I 
haven't  been  to  but  one  movie  in  60  years  for 
when  I  get  that  much  money  I  always  find 
that  I  need  it  worse  to  pay  taxes. 

I  think  Dr.  Townsend  has  the  only  honor- 
able pension  plan  they  ever  had.  During 
the  war  they  asked  the  old  people  to  hold  off 
until  after  the  war  was  over,  which  was  2 
years  ago. 

It  looks  like  they  want  us  to  wait  until 
they  get  another  one  started.  They  want  us 
to  save  all  the  food  to  send  over  to  those 
other  countries  when  tbey  are  sending  stuff 
from  there  over  here.  When  we  go  to  the 
store  for  meat,  they  ask  us  to  always  pick  a 
cheap  cut  of  meat. 

I  guess  that  is  to  leave  the  choice  cuts  for 
them  to  send  to  other  countries.  Do  they 
think  we  are  not  fit  to  have  a  good  piece  of 
meat.  It  looks  to  me  like  they  want  to  feed 
these  others  up  to  get  them  ready  for  an- 
other war.  I  talked  to  a  Jew  the  other  day 
who  had  goods  in  his  truck  that  were  shipped 
from  England  and  Portugal. 

The  miners  are  a  class  of  people  which  I 
think  needs  as  good  a  living  as  there  is.  I 
followed  the  business  for  25  years  and  I  know 
what  they  have  to  contend  with.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  run  the  miner  down  when 
they  really  dont  know  what  a  miner  looks 
like.  I  heard  one  person  ask.  What  is  a 
miner?  He  asked  what  he  looked  like  and 
if  he  eats  hay. 

I  don't  want  to  offend  anyone,  but  I  have 
had  several  letters  from  Congressmen  after 
they  went  In  office  asking  me  to  let  them 
know  what  the  cctmtry  needed,  so  I  am  try- 
ing my  best  to  explain  it  to  them.  The  most 
needed  is  to  take  care  of  our  people  at  home 
first  and  to  pass  the  Townsend  pension  plan 
without  any  more  fooling  about  it.  I  think 
the  Townsend  people  have  jtist  as  smart 
people  among  them  as  there  are  down  in 
Congress,  but  there  are  too  many  people 
against  them. 

They  want  to  saddle  a  sales  tax  on  the  poor 
people  to  make  them  poorer  than  ever. 

I  see  where  the  sales  tax  was  defeated  in 
Oregon. 

That  Is  what  will  happen  to  It  in  this 
State  if  It  ever  comes  to  a  vote.  When  you 
plan  for  these  high  salaried  people,  dont  for- 
get my  69  cents  a  day.  minus  taxes.  So 
many  people  talk  about  Dr.  Townsend  want- 
ing $200  per  month  for  the  old  people. 

That  is  positively  untrue.  It  is  a  8  per- 
cent gross  Income  and  whatever  that  makes 
each  month  to  divide  It  among  them. 

WXLLUM  McMomoAL. 


Don't  Qtc  Up  the  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

OF  MtW  TOBX 
or  TRS  ROUSI  OP  RIPRBSNTATIVn 

Tuesday.  November  25.  2947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  now  pending  In  both  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  bills  which,  if  enacted  Into 
law.  would  turn  over  to  foreign  nations 
on  what  would  amount  to  a  "loan  basis'* 


a  substantial  number  of  our  war-built 
merchant  ships.  These  vessels  would  be 
used  to  haul  relief  canroes.  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  save  the 
American  taxpayer  a  certain  small  finan- 
cial burden  by  their  use  of  cheap, 
foreign  crews.  Little  thought  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  effects  such  pro- 
posed legislation  would  have  upon  our 
maritime  labor  employment,  and  of  the 
more  serious  consequences  upcm  the  in- 
ternational competitive  situation. 

Another  proposal,  more  recent.  Is  the 
request  of  16  foreign  nations  to  have  the 
United  States  supply  them  with  mate- 
rials and  money  with  which  to  build  new 
merchant  ships.  In  addition,  they  de- 
sire us  to  sell  to  them  more  of  our  sur- 
plus merchant  vessels  at  the  favorable 
terms  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act.  and  with 
money  we  are  asked  to  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  16  foreign  nations,  If  Con- 
gress should  see  fit  to  accept  these  re- 
quests, it  would  mean  that,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, these  foreign  nations  by  1951  would 
possess  nef^rly  7,500.000  more  tons  of 
merchant  ships  than  they  owned  and  op- 
erated in  1S38. 

We  have  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  to  examine  these  carefully.  The 
important  fact  to  remember  is  that  all 
of  these  proposals  are  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Add  to  these  proposals  a  few  alarming 
facts : 

First.  We  are  in  desperate  need  of 
balancing  our  own  present  merchant 
fleet.  We  desperately  need  suitable  pas- 
senger and  psissenger-cargo  combina- 
tion vessels,  and  certain  other  special 
types  of  merchant  ships. 

Second.  Our  shipbuilding  Industry, 
that  performed  so  phenomenally  during 
the  war.  is  gradually  disintegrating  like 
the  proverbial  house  of  sand.  By  next 
spring,  unless  there  is  a  program  of  ship 
construction  started  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  American  ship 
of  any  size  under  construction  in  the 
Nation. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Recovery  Plan  Transport  Commit- 
tee show  that  the  16  foreign  nations 
actively  plan  upon  engaging  in  new-ship 
construction  to  the  extent  of  15  5Q0.000 
deadweight  tons.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  included  in  this  proposed  giant 
shipbuilding  program  are  a  number  of 
large  psissenger  vessels,  contrasted  to 
our  own  position  where  we  have  but  one 
really  first-class  passenger  liner  on  the 
North  Atlantic  and  none  planned  for 
construction. 

Contrast  with  our  present  inadequate 
position,  the  Caronia.  launched  October 
90  for  the  Cunard  Line  and  christened  by 
Princess  Elizabeth:  the  new  Mauretania 
and  Parthia,  recently  placed  in  service  by 
the  British;  the  new  WiUem  Ruys  for 
Rotterdam  Lloyd  Line  accommodatinv 
842  passengers;  and  the  two  new  Castle 
liners  of  British  shipowners,  the  Pretoria 
Castle  and  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  each 
over  28,000  tons.  Where  la  the  American 
flag  in  the  passenger  servloe  on  the  North 
Atlantic? 

In  addition  to  the  15.500.000  tons  0( 
new  construction,  the  18  nations  feel  that 
the  United  States  should  sell  at  favorable 
terms,  with  money  we  are  luppoaed  to 
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rapp  y.  some  300-400  of  otir  war-built 
mere  lant  ships.  There  \s  not  the  sllght- 
d(  >ubt  that  these  nations  are  planning 
modem  merchant  fleets,  in  the  ac- 
greater  than  they  had  In  1939.  at 
of  our  own  American  mer- 
BHlne.  By  our  own  Qovemmcnt 
during  the  next  4  years  our 
lect.  even  by  the  rosiest  estimates. 
M  almost  back  to  the  position  It 
occu  lied  In  1938.  And  at  that  time,  we 
■rejcarrylng  less  than  30  percent  of  our 
m  Irorelgn  trade. 
Tncre  is  no  logic,  reason,  or  Justiflca- 
tlOD  Ito  Increase  foreign  merchant  fleets 
•bov  ;  their  1938  level  at  the  expense  and 
jeopf  rdy  of  our  own.  and  thus  in  an  act 
of  o 'ergenerosity  Imperil  our  national 
secui  ity. 

Ttoe  Harriman  report  which  will  be 
Bubnitted  to  Congress,  agrees  with  the 
Abw  lean  shipping  Industry  estimates. 
that  the  possible  aavlnts  to  be  nMult  by 
tran;  f errltig  our  VBMeli  to  foreign  rcfls- 
try  «  ould  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
estimate  of  required  dollar  tonnage  as 
emb<  died  In  the  report  on  the  European 
NOV  try  plan.  To  quote  from  the  Har- 
riman  report: 

Thj  Itmitad  flnandal  Mvtngt  (which  would 
by  tranaftrring  our  vtuela  to  tti*  19 
D«Uuiu)  an  not  aufflcirnt  to  Justify 
tha  (fcala  on  Unltad  8t«tM  rMourcM  for  Da« 
tlooa  I  dafenM  whieh  such  uantXart  would 
lavol  m. 

Miireovtr.  the  Harriman  report  fur- 
ther smphasises  a  discontinuance  of  fur- 
ther  sales  of  our  dry  •cargo  ships  abroad: 

WIen  nieh  mIm.  Instesd  o(  ■ubatltutlng 
for  r  irtiga  construction,  wUl  mtrvly  add  to 
the  ureaeeabla  future  aurptua  ol  tonnNge. 
The  psllad  ttatee  needs  an  acUve  oMrohant 
for  aatloaal  deftnse.  and  we  must 
not  cNete  conditions  in  which  thst  merchant 


msrti  te  cannot  survive. 

AC; .  Speaker.  I  doubt  If  there  U  a  Mem- 
tor  ( f  Ooof  ress  who  U  adverse  to  help- 
iBf  I IM  luropean  nations  to  help  them- 
B^?i  I  to  rtoovery  an4  to  their  rightful 
placis  In  the  Mheme  of  world  affairs. 
Ame  leans  have  always  bten  known  for 
then  sportsmanship  and  for  helping 
tho«(  who  have  bewi  knocked  down  and 
trod<  en  upon.  I  (lo  ael  ftel.  however, 
that  we  should  atlOMpI  to  elevate  these 
foreign  nations  above  our  own  position. 
rUeuUtrly  at  the  expense  of  our 
security. 
?rrtaln  parts  of  otir  country,  Amer- 
and  officers  even  now  are 
le  In  greater  supply  than  there  are 
|l»«iBploy  them.  It  would  be  sense* 
esntrlbute  even  further  to  un- 
dent of  our  maritime  labor  by 
turning  over  more  of  our  ve5.«el9  to  for- 
eign luttions  on  the  premise  that  by  car- 
rylnf  relief  cargoes  with  low-wage  for- 
eign Erews  the  American  taxpayer  would 
be  SI  ved  small  amounts  of  money. 

However,  after  such  vessels  were 
tiuiKd  over  to  foreign  nations,  what 
gtiar  Lnty  would  there  be  that  they  would 
be  n  turned  to  the  United  States  when 
the  relief  cargo  movement  had  ceased? 
Wha  guaranty  would  there  be  that  they 
wouM  not  later  fall  Into  the  hands  of 
forel!  i\  governments  professing  a  differ- 
ent Ideology  than  our  own?    What  gtiar- 


crews — to  the  competition  which  will  i 
Is  now  facing  American  shipping? 

I  seem  to  recollect  that  we  turned 
a  considerable  number  of  our  ships  i 
Russians  during  the  war.  and  tht 
we  have  not  received  even  a  reply 
Inquiries  as  to  wha.  has  become  of 
We  have  Just  received  a  report  that 
such  Liberty  vessel  has  been  char 
by  Russia  to  Swedirh  shipowners, 
that  our  State  Department  says  tl 
lepal  under  the  lend-lease  agreement 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  proposals^ 
vanced  thus  far  for  helping  us  to 
of  our  war- built  ships  have  been  put 
ward  on  the  theory  that  the  more  s| 
we  make  available  by  sale.  loan,  chal 
or  by  gift,  the  more  dollars  Euro{ 
nations  will  earn  with  which  to  pure] 
more  of  our  products.     Upon  ei 
tion.   this   theory   collapses   like   a, 
balloon. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  shipping  li 
try  analyzed  statements  that  ocean 
ping  charges  paid  to  United  States 
owners  were  a  major  factor  In  th( 
haustlon  of  the  American  loan  to  Bi 
Upon  analysis.  It  was  shown  that 
ping  charges  paid  to  American  shli 
Britain  amounted  to  only  3.6  percei 
the  British  expenditure  for  the  year 
Ing  June  30,  1947.  Although  there 
have  been  some  doubts  about  the  li 
try  analysis,  these  were  dissipated 
Britain's  most  Influential  shipping 
Ucatlon  agreed  In  substance  with 
American  analysis. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  shii 
aspects  of  the  European  reco\  y 
shows  that  ocean  shipping  charges 
would  be  paid  to  American  shl| 
would  actually  amount  to  About  2 
cent  of  the  total  request  for  money 
to  be  needed  by  the  16  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  have  been  pr    ti 
It  Is  only  that  I  reaitie  that  we  now 
the  ships  constituting   the   basis 
strong  merchant  marine.    We  ha^ 
two  sad  experiences.  In  1917  and 
In  1041,  to  remind  us  that  we  simply  i 
not  permit  our  national  American 
eroalty  to  plunge  us  into  a  third  (al 
situation  In  which  there  will  not  b«] 
time  to  recreate  a  strong  merchant 

Today,  the  American  maritime  li 
try  Is  more  closely  unlfled  than  It] 
been  In  years.  Without  that  unity, 
can  be  no  American  merchant  mi 
worthy  of  Its  name:  and  without  a  st 
merchant  marine,  the  United  Stmes  i 
not  fulfill  her  obligations  la  world  ni 

We  can  keep  the  American  flag 
on  all  of  the  high  seas  If  we  "don't 
up  the  ships!" 
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ts  there  that  if  vessels  were  turned 
to  foreign  nations  that  they  might 
idd  further— with  their  low-paid 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINi 

or    KXW    TOBX 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTA1 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1947 

Mr.  KEATINQ.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
vember  5.  in  New  York  City,  the 
trious  chief  executive  of  the  great 
of  New  York.  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
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which  I  had  the  honor  to  Inaugurate  during 
the  summer  of  1044.  has  been  noubly  suc- 
ceaaTul  where  It  has  been  followed. 

Through  the  dlatlngulshed  leaderahip  and 
labors  of  Senator  ArrRtra  H.  Vandenbdk:  and 
Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles,  we  were  prevented 
In  the  early  days  of  the  peace  from  scuttling 
our  other  friends,  aa  waa  done  in  the  case 
of  China,  and  our  prestige  In  the  United 
Nations  has  steadUy  mounted.  I  do  not 
twlleve  this  country  will  ever  loicw  the  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude  It  owes  to  the 
unselfiah  labors  and  high  patriotism  of  Sen- 
ator Vanoehbsio  and  Mr.  Dulles. 

It  has  been  well  aald  that  we  are  In  a 
cold  war.  We  are  In  it  for  the  aimple  reason 
we  are  being  attacked  by  all  means  short  of 
war.  Tlie  attack  is  by  the  most  violent  form 
of  propaganda,  falsehood,  political  penetra- 
tion and  economic  sabotage.  The  whole 
system  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
for  which  our  country  atands  ia  under-attack 
by  thoee  who  would  establiah  a  world-wide 
rtiie  of  a  police  state. 

This  attack  Is  being  hurled  agalnat  ua 
by  able  and  purpoaeful  men  who  know  what 
they  want  and  propoee  to  get  it.  We  need 
to  understand  their  objectives.  They  are 
broadly  two;  First,  to  Intimidate  free  govem- 
menta  everywhere  Into  accepting  Soviet 
leadership  and.  second,  to  mlalead  or  intim- 
idate the  American  people  into  refraining 
from  giving  aid  to  tboat  who  need  it. 

Tht  Soviets  belltvt  tbt  way  to  block  our 
policy  of  restoring  economic  health  to  tht 
world  la  to  shout  that  this  policy  of  ours 
will  Itsd  to  war.  Of  course,  tht  slmplt 
truth  la  that  tht  only  rlak  of  war  comas 
from  tht  Sovltt  atttmpt  to  tstabUah  police 
states  and  dictatorship  over  ptoplt  who  havt 
known  and  lovt  freedcnn.  The  surest  way  to 
avoid  war  is  to  create  a  strung  and  deter- 
mined world  of  free  nations.  The  risk  of 
war  is  thMt  the  Kremlin  will  repent  the  mis- 
take of  other  despots  in  1014  and  again  In 
10SO— tht  mtstuke  of  believing  thst  frtt 
peoplt  cannot  or  will  not  resist  slsvtry. 

COMC-BACK  KAaO  WITMOtTT  HBLP 

Ntvtrthtltat.  thtrt  Is  s  school  of  thought 
which  ssys  wt  should  Itavt  our  mtnds  In 
Bwopt  and  Aala  to  work  thtmstlvta  out  of 
tht  mtaa  alont  or  in  tht  alttrnstlvt  thst 
they  are  done  fur  anyway.  Let  them  try 
communism  If  thty  want  to  and  than  thty 
Will  coma  bark  to  frtt  governments.  But 
tht  unhappy  fsct  Is  thst  onot  a  Oommunist 
dietatorshtp  is  stt  up  thtrt  Is  no  ptaotful 
sseaps.  Mertover,  sfttr  tht  spiritual  and 
physlesi  rtevaatAilon  nf  6  years  of  totnl  war 
ptoplt  cannot  easily  come  back  thtniselvti 
without  somt  htip,  Tht  wholt  bsalt  of 
Suropt'B  economy  nss  bttn  dislocsttd,  On 
top  of  that  s  severe  winter  snd  s  tummtr  of 
ttmight  havt  resulted  In  the  wortt  Europtsn 
falliiita  in  n  hundred  years,  In  Chins 
people  are  not  only  hungry  but  their 
lomy  la  prottratt  snd  thty  are  under 
heavy  military  attack  from  the  vary  force* 
Into  whose  hands  they  were  betrsyed  st 
Talta. 

In  my  Judgment  we  hsve  no  choice  todsy 
whether  or  not  to  act  in  this  emergency.  It 
Is  unthlnksbis  thst,  after  a  successful  war 
st  staggering  cost  In  blood  snd  reeourcts.  we 
shotUd  now  stop  and  surrtnder  tht  fruits  of 
victory.  Wt  will  bt  doing  Just  thst  if  wt 
parmlt  the  frtt  natlotu  to  fall  into  tcouomlo 
«iaoe  and  then  under  Soviet  control. 

Our  only  choice  la  whether  we  act  effec- 
tively or  atupldly  ss  we  hsve  In  the  past; 
whether  we  act  in  time  or  too  late  and, 
finally,  whether  we  ahow  our  determination 
to  auoceed  and  Inapirt  thoae  we  aid  to  tht 
same  determination. 

I  cannot  aay  that  we  are  bound  to  succeed. 
We  cannot  t>e  positive  that  the  further  money 
spent  wlU  not  be  wasted.  The  Ruaalana  are 
confldenUy  counting  on  our  failure.  They 
believe  that  their  great  allies,  misery  and 


starvation,  will  bring  Communist  revolutiona 
the  world  over.  That  Is  why  they  are  ex- 
posing us  so  violently  in  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  why  they  oppose  every  effort  to  re- 
store economic  health  and  well-being  to  the 
free  natlcma.  They  also  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  bungle  the  Job  of  using  our  re- 
sources, which  are  not  unlimited,  and  thus 
bring  on  Inflation  followed  by  deprtaslon 
here  at  home. 

All  theae  are  poesible.  but  as  reasonable 
men,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  which 
course  Is  most  likely  to  succeed  and  then 
follow  that  course  with  a  degree  of  perse- 
verance and  skill  we  have  not  yet  shown. 

BUXION   AGAINST  UNnXO  STATKS  BCLO  POSSnLS 

Only  the  quickest  look  at  the  alternative 
gives  a  ghastly  picture.  If.  as  a  mere  140,- 
000.000  people,  we  found  ourselves  In  the 
midst  of  a  conquered  world,  from  Frtaice  to 
China,  we  should  find  more  than  a  billion 
people  in  an  armed  camp  under  the  control 
of  an  aggrtaalve  dictatorship  arrayed  against 
us.  In  terms  of  dollars,  such  a  condition 
would  coat  lu  In  national  defense  iilone  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  program  of  aid  to 
Europt,  and  it  would  coat  us  that  annually 
for  years  to  oome.  In  terms  of  living  stsnd- 
arda.  we  shotild  sink  to  a  level  not  Men  by 
any  living  peraon  In  thta  country.  In  terms 
of  our  llbertiea.  I  And  It  dUBcult  to  use  how 
wt  could  avoid  a  degree  of  economic  control 
which  would  cut  the  very  heart  out  of  our 
system. 

Wt  hiive  only  ont  cholct  snd  that  Is  wistly 
to  aid  those  who  stand  with  ut  In  tht  vrorld  Ui 
the  hope  that  thty  will  rlst  agsln  as  bul- 
warks of  tht  institution  of  human  f 'tedom. 

There  are  even  mort  probltms  In  deter- 
miatalt  Mm  nature  of  such  a  program  as  In  dt- 
termining  Ms  wiadom.  It  has  been  suggested 
thst  we  should  not  help  any  nation  which  hss 
nattonallaed  any  induatry. 

Such  a  policy  would.  I  think,  bt  v«iry  un- 
wist.  Thtre  art  two  worlds  today.  Thst  is 
tnougb.  In  fsct.  It  la  ont  too  mary,  Wt 
should  not  adopt  a  oourae  which  would  cre- 
ate thret  worlds.  In  tht  frte  world,  economic 
systems  are  nut  all  alike.  Wt  do  not  shart 
tht  Socialist  Idcr-B  prtvalllng  in  somt  nations 
and  wt  belitve  aome  of  thtlr  programs  to  bt 
amrmauvtly  daugtruus  to  the  welfare  of  their 
people.  I  sm  sure  In  my  own  mind  thst  If 
those  nstlons  would  rsstort  InlUatlvt  and 
fret  tnttrprlse  tbelr  pri<grtst  would  be  im- 
medlstely  aeoelerated  But  we  shiUI  not 
schlrve  that  rtsult  by  Itcturlng  from  afsr  or 
withholding  aid  if  they  do  not  ohangt  their 
praetlees,  to  long  as  human  liberty  la  main- 
tained ss  a  principal  objtctivt  of  a  govera- 
mtnt  thst  guvtrnmtnt  is  our  friend. 

In  a  task  ss  immtntt  ss  this,  we  should 
And  out  to  tht  best  of  our  sbiiity  what  needs 
to  be  dona  and  than,  lanrning  from  the  errors 
of  tht  past,  chart  a  oourst  which  hss  ii  msxi- 
mum  chanot  of  sueotss.  We  bsvs  teen  pltnty 
of  trrori.  In  the  8Vfc  ysars  since  the  end  of 
tht  war  with  Oermany  tht  Unittd  States  hss 
provided  around  130,000.000.000  In  ssiistanoe 
to  foreign  nstlons.  Much  of  this  bits  been 
hnndltd  in  tht  most  Incompetent  rasnner. 
Much  hss  been  so  distributed  thst  the  So- 
vltt got  crtdlt  for  It.  Our  oMtlviit  hsvt 
been  suspected  and  our  ptirposes  grossly 
maligned.  What  Is  most  important  >vt  have 
not  succttded. 

Foreign  borrowers  hsvt  betn  allcwtd  to 
tise  some  of  the  money  we  havt  sdvsnotd  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  our  domtstlo 
marketa  to  purehast  commodltlea  la  abort 
supply.  This  hss  helped  further  to  ertate 
speculation  and  price  inflation. 

DCLAT  ON  BOHS  SCTIOM  Cim 

Otn*  Government  has  also  failed  to  en- 
coiuragt  Initiative  and  enterprise.  Tlie  Ruhr 
la  a  conspicuous  example.  Por  aomt  time 
past  we  have  ahared  a  direct  re^xnislblUty 
in  the  Ruhr  and  for  a  long  time  we  have  had 


a  grtskt  opportunity  tf  we  had  only  setaed 
it.  As  far  back  aa  the  aummer  of  1944  I 
tuged  that  an  International  atatua  be  worked 
out  for  the  Ruhr  so  It  could  never  became 
tht  mainspring  of  a  new.  warlike  Oennaay 
but  could.  Instead,  start  |vomptly  to 
without  menacing,  the  free  people  of  1 
For  214  ytsra  we  have  failed  to  do  that  )ob. 
So  the  American  taxpayers  will  thin  winter 
supply  coal  and  ateel  which  ought  to  cone 
from  the  Ruhr. 

For  our  own  sake  and  for  the  aake  of  the 
world.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  avoid  the 
blundera  of  the  past.  This  wUl  take  hard 
tMnking  and  straightforward  action,  and 
both  are  long  overdue.  First,  as  to  tht  aid 
which  is  given  to  prevent  starvation;  this 
should  not  take  the  form  of  loans  repayable 
In  dollara  and  we  know  of  no  means  of  im- 
porting sulBclent  goods  from  Xtirope  to  re- 
pay ourselves  without  demorallalng  both  the 
European  and  American  economies. 

The  governments  which  receive  our  aid. 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  aell  the 
food  and  then  use  the  proceeda  for  further 
deficit  financing.  Thtst  proceeds  should  be 
used  to  develop  ths  produetlvt  reeourcts  of 
the  nationa  ao  as  more  speedily  to  mskt 
them  atlf-supporting.  They  should  alto  bt 
used  to  develop  new  produetlvt  reaourcea  out 
of  which  might  later  oomt  the  means  of  at 
leaat  partial  return  on  our  Investment 
thrc'Ugh  acquiring  important  strategic  ma- 
terlala  needed  In  our  own  daftnat. 

On  the  aecond.  or  reconstruction,  aspect 
of  our  aid,  we  can  legitimately  regard  the 
money  advanoed  ss  a  straight  loan.  But  it 
should  be  made  for  boitaaes  purpoets  and 
not  Itft,  aa  during  the  last  3^  ytara  in  tht 
hands  of  sodsl  planntrs  who  do  not  know 
a  loom  from  a  corn  husktr. 

It  Is  time  we  got  buslnttsmtn  into  a  tmsl- 
nets  Job  It  would  seem  rteeonable  that  the 
men  who  built  the  greatest  prod«ellve  plant 
In  the  world  ahould  be  caUed  on  %e  help. 
Much  of  the  best  work  being  done  In  Ixirope 
today  Is  by  tht  American  manufacturera  who 
havt  plants  In  Europt  and  art  apeedtng  their 
own  rthabllttatinn  Ont  naotor  company 
alont  haa  turned  out  slnot  tbt  wsr  more 
than  8A0.OOO  oars  snd  trucks  In  lurope  and 
in  ont  nation  it  recently  madt  Its  fifty  thou- 
ssndth  postwar  farm  tractor. 

We  shall  want  to  make  really  certain,  for 
once,  that  the  sId  wt  provide  la  not  wasted. 
To  provide  firm  and  continuing  manatSMeat 
I  should  llkt  to  see  the  tntirt  progress  #aiily 
supervised  by  s  special  authority  rrsated  for 
that  specifln  purpose.  Thla  suthority  ahould 
be  undtr  tht  dtrectton  o(  a  genuinely  tot* 
partisan  board.  Ttie  ehalrmsn  should  bt  an 
IndtvtdusI  or  miutanding  sblllty.  equipped 
by  tralnir.ir  and  esperttnot  to  sseume  tht 
tnormouB  r*s|>onaibllltlea  Involved  and  en« 
titled  by  rtputatlmi  to  tht  full  eonfldenee 
of  the  American  people. 


MUCT  ST  eoMnss  asrco 

Having  provided  for  a  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  our  forelga-ald  program,  the 
Congress  might  well  adopt  a  sUienent  of 
policy  which  would  make  our  purposes  clear. 
so  clear  in  tact  that  nobody  coidd  misunder- 
stand thtm,  not  even  tht  men  in  tht  Krem- 
lin. Tbt  Congress  could  dsclsrt  It  to  be  s 
baalc  policy  of  tht  Amtrlcan  Nation  to  assist 
freedom-loving  peoples  tlstwhert  In  tbe 
world  who  are  ready  to  work  with  us  to  find 
a  way  back  to  economic  stsbillty.  Sucb  a 
sutement  which  might  well  be  endorsed  by 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  wlU  make  It  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  s  settled  polley 
and  tht  means  of  carrying  it  out:  that  we 
will  not  suddenly  or  capriciously  abandon 
thote  in  other  countries  who  risk  their  lives 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  freedom  in  the 
face  of  the  menace  of  a  police  state. 

Having  made  such  a  statement  of  p<dley. 
ve  ahould  then  maJte  It  clear  that  we  ex- 
pect results.    Aid  should  be  extended  only 
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the  farmers  should  in  the  future  raise  fewer       ine  Japanese  cities  without  wamlne  at  the       become    more   and   more   fearful   of   belne 
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person  would,  la  lastallments, 

t  Intervals,  dependtef  iq>on  con- 

(|em<»istratlon  that  tbs  aid   Is  being 

mploysd  for  the  purposes  for  which 

This  does  not  mean  that  ws 

dictate  concerning  the  Internal  af- 

other  nations. 

(act  i»  that   the   program  of   Euro- 
•^jnomlc  cooperation  drawn  up  by  the 
in  rsapoDs*  to  the  suggestion  of 
Marshall  contains  In  broad  terms 
commitments  on  the  part  of  these 
progressively  to  Increase  their  out- 
food,  raw  materials,  and  Industrial 
to  take  rlg(Mviu  measures  to  stabl- 
th^lr  finances,  to  cooparate  fully  with 
In  a  program  of  mutual  help 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  a 
n    customs    union.     We    may   prvp- 
e4ulre  of  these  nations  that  they  spM 
detail  the  measures  they  will  under- 
achieve these  major  objectives, 
done  so.  we  should  firmly  Insist 
adhere  to  the  program  they  them- 
kave  formulated  and  that  they  dem- 
country   by   country,  a  consistent 
eff^tlve  pursuit  of  those  broad  goala  as 
to  continued  assistance, 
xtmmlttees  of  Congress  will  soon  re- 
tqeir  findings.    By  the  greatest  of  good 
both  for  our  country  and  for  the 
we  have  a  Republican  Congress.     It 
the  nature  of  business,  and   I 
^t  that  these  able  men  will  bring 
a  sound  program.     It  msy  well  even- 
t|)at  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
year  not  only  saved  the  domestic 
■H  the  United  States,  but  It  may  well 
e  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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wovLo  Aovsanss  amcbka 

eatly  hope  that  the  story  of  Amerl- 

aclUevement  can  be  told  st  the  same 

we  brttaf  AOMrtcan  aid.    It  cannot 

as  In  tha  pact,  by  shipping  sround 

w4rld    modernistic    paintings    done    by 

at  the  expense  of  the  American 

It  can  be  told  by  the  concrete 

that  human  freedom  and  free 

go  hand   in   hand.     Neither   can 

or  survive  without  tha  other.    When 

teamed   together,    they   can    bring 

tlM  f  readMB  mmI  economic  achle'-c- 

bava  tamglit  to  us. 

others  make  the  choice  wisely  be- 

:reedom  and  slavery  wa  should  tell 

to  the  world.    It  la  a  graat.  an  al- 

u^believable.  story.    I  am  very  tired  of 

our  success  attributed  solely  to  our 

r4aouroes.     The  truth  la  that  our  suc- 

lua  to  the  American  system  of  politi- 

Ub4  rty  and  competitive  free  enterprise 

las  proved  to  be  the  most  efllclent 

ve  system  In  tha  wcx'ld.     It  Is  that 

which  glvea  to  the  average  man  tha 

rcwarda  in  Improvad  living  aland- 

leisure,  and  growing  economic 


tiay 

h  nip 


in  :reased 


cannot 


time  of  world  crlala  we  can  demon- 
1  hat  the  American  system  has  suc- 
Thls  success   alone   is   a  complete 
to  tha  advocatea  of  a  return  to  the 
syatema  of  dictatorship  snd  slavery, 
answer  In  material  terma — the  only 
they   can  understand.     But  what 
imderstand  Is  that  we  would 
all  our  matarlftl  auoeaas  and  live 
own  abysmal  stSMavrts  before  we 
lurrender   what   la   much   more   pre- 
the  liberty  which  Ood  has  given  us. 
that  tha  exchange  of  freedom  for 
irlty  of  a  police  state  brings  only 
We  know  that  the  spiritual  liberty 
IfadlTldual  U  the  moat  precious  thing 


confldent  that  tha  America  «a  love 
forward,  secure  In  the  knowledge 
Is  the  greataat  nation  on  earth  bw- 
Is  generous,  because  It  is  free,  and 
It  repreaents  the  whole  cause  of  fret  - 
earth  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or   PCKIfSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTA1 

Tuesday.  November  25,  1947 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  van 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Ricoto,  I  include  the  following  r&i 
address  on  the  subject  of  European 
delivered  this  morning  over  Station  W< 
of  the  Mutual  network  by  Mr.  Qeoi 

E.  Reedy: 

Opposition  to  the  Marshall  plan  has 
come  Increasingly  vocal  during  the  past 
days.  It  Is  based,  primarily,  on  the  thoi 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  would  drop 
buying  for  foreign  aid  cut  out  of  the  econc 
picture. 

That   theme,  which  at   first  was   brov 
out  only  occasionally,  has  become  the  t< 
point  of   attack   upon  the  entire   pre 
There  are  Indications  that  It  may  be  effect 
If  that  Is  the  case,  the  administration 
only  itself  to  blame. 

For  months  the  President  and  bis  advt 
claimed  that  foreign  aid  had  nothing 
with  the  current  wave  of  high  prices, 
said  that  the  amounu  involved  were  too  It 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  infiation. 

Uttle  by  tittle  evidence  mounted  that 
this    claim    completely    to    pieces. 
when  Mr.  Truman  appeared  before 
to  aak  for  foreign  aid.  he  let  the  cat 
the  bag.     He  conceded  that  It  Invi :  ed 
traordlnary  risks  of  inflation. 

In    fact,    the    Prealdent    said    It    was 
dangerotis  that  he  asked  for  equally  eat 
dinary  powers  to  try  and  keep  prices  dc 
All  of  a  sudden  the  legislators  were  told  tl 
foreign    aid    meant    a    restoration    of 
controls  and  Impoattlon  of  wage  cont 

The  reaction  was  Uounedlate.  Up  to 
point    Congresa,    along    with    most    of 
country,   had    been   considering   foreign 
as  merely  an  evidence  of   American   gei 
osity.    They  had  not  realized  that  it 
Involve  genuine  sacrifices  on  our  part. 

In   this  respect,   the  administration 
fallen  down  In  Its  Job  of  leading  the  cov 
try.     They   should   have   been   prepared 
this  revelation.    They  should  have  been 
that   It   would   mean   doing   without   mi 
things  that  Americans  are  used  to  havl 

The    whole    issue   could    then    have 
placed  on  the  level  where  It  belongs, 
cans  would  have  been  fsced  with  the 
choice  of  making  sacrlflces  to  help  the  h\ 
abroad   or  pulling   out   of   the   picture 
letting  the  Communists  overrun  Eurupe. 

Once  this  had  been  made  plain,  the 
ministration  would  have  tieen  In  a  far  bet 
poaltlon  to  sell  Its  case.     A  democracy 
always  arrive  at  an  Intelligent  decision 
the  facta  are  known.     But  too  many 
aaaume  It  Is  unsafe  to  tell  all  the  fa 

Now   It   must   do   the  groimd   work 
should  have  t>een  done  montha  ago. 
thermore.    it   must   do   It   »m<)ing  leglalat 
who  have  the  feeling  tliey  were  sold, 
had  been  given  the  Impression  that  nc 
was  Involved  except  voting  funds  to 

This  has  long  been  the  curse  of  Amerl 
politics.      Oeneratlona    of    politicians    hi 
been  raised  on  the  principle  that  It  is  ut 
to  tell  unplsaeant  facta.    As  a  result,  wl 
the  facts  arise,  the  electorate  is  unprepa 
to  meet  them. 

Too  much  of  the  debate  on  the 
plan    has    centered    aroxind    the    Issue 
whether  It  does  or  doea  not  involve 
flees.      That    shoxild    have    been    taktMi 
granted.     The  real  Isaue  has  been     ^ad 
now— whether  those  laenfloea  are  Just 

On  that  baals.  proponenta  of  the  prc_ 
would  not  now  find  themselves  In  a  fa 


be  debating  the  case 

I  of  arguing  side  Issues. 

that   over   and   over 

months. 

Idress    to   Congress    on 

session  was  a  master- 

taneuverlng.      But    its 

Iness,   and   Its   tnner- 

»ne  more  to  Jecparclze 

ling  else. 
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States.     It    was   the 

world,  being  blessed 

rtlle  lands  and  natural 

The  people  had  more 

other  things  than   in 

fact,  it  was  generally 

St   prosperous  Nation 

ip  in  that  place  called 

the  course  of  tumui- 
ther  nsttons  (In  that 
3f  which  were  friends 
former  enemies,  were 
|rr  and  poverty  beset 
J  id  they  turned  to  their 
pcur. 
He  United  States  were 
sity  and  bumanltar- 
[other  nation  had  ever 
^ted  Sutes  dUpatched 

eat  farmlands  of  the 
locks  of  chickens  and 
[world  had  never  seen, 
winter  was  approach- 
of  the  less  fortunate 
most  acute,  the  Pres- 
States  adopted  a  plan 
[of  nature. 

Jnlted  States  were  for- 

|.  which  they  possessed 

lursdays.     As  we   have 

I  devised  with  the  ap- 

le  when  potiltry  rais- 
by  selling  them  to 
ly  were  not  sold,  the 
lo  choice  but  to  feed 
»re  urgently  needed  by 

ilted  States,  therefore. 

Bwl  according  to  their 

(other  foods.    Supplies 

llncreased  on  the  farms 

1  Supplies  ready  for  the 

refrigeration    storage 

that  more  grain  was 
ke  farms,  poultry  ftrm- 
lardshlps    and    poultry 
I  And  what  Is  more  re- 
sent which  by  Its  own 
I  In  prices  was  commit- 
3ultry   to   raise   prices 
lercfore,   were  buying 
len  to  eat  them, 
an  and  public  dlscoB- 
change  In  this  pMley 
1  were  permitted  to  eat 
rnment  directed  that 
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the  farmers  should  in  the  future  raise  fewer 
chickens  and  turkeys  so  that  there  would  be 
less  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
eat  and  to  give  away.  Thus  the  Oovern- 
ment  next  turned  to  the  creation  of  scarcity, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  scarcity 
would  raise  prices  while  diminishing  the  sup- 
plies cf  food  for  everybody. 

This  process  acquired  the  name  of  planned 
economy,  which  some  poople — the  world  al- 
ways was  a  strange  place — preferred  to  food. 

The  event  Just  related  occurred  in  the 
year  1947. 


The  Tracedy  of  All  World  Tragedies 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  October  issue  of 
Today's  World: 

THK  raACEOY   or  ALL  WOaLO  TaACEDIES 

(By  Hamilton  Pish) 

In  conformity  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Today's  World  of  daring  to  tell  the 
truth — we  denounce  the  ghastly  use  of  the 
atomic  bomt»  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  as 
having  been  the  most  colossal  blunder  verg- 
ing on  criminal  folly  ever  perpetrated  by 
high  ofllclals  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  rash  or  snap  Judgment  on  our 
part,  but  is  the  result  of  patient  research, 
investigations,  and  careful  reading"  of  the 
reasons  presented  by  the  officials  who  were 
largtiy  responsible  for  Its  use.  These  top 
cfllelals  are  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  and 
Chief  of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall.  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  their  souls,  for  future 
historians  of  atomic  warfare,  if  there  are 
any  left,  will  have  none. 

Its  frightful,  immoral,  and  lethal  reper- 
cussions are  of  such  a  character  and  magni- 
tude that  It  may  be  years  before  the  awful 
plight  into  which  we  recklessly  plunged  the 
entire  world.  Including  America,  will  be  fully 
realized.  It  has  already  been  condenmed  by 
the  Vatican  and  by  most  church  leaders  in 
England  and  by  many  in  the  United  States. 
What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  America,  hitherto 
the  greatest  moral  and  humanitarian  force 
ever  known,  should  have  unleashed  this  dia- 
bolical and  deadly  weapon  upon  hundreds  at 
thousands  of  women  and  children  in  two 
Japanese  cities  totally  unable  to  protect 
themselves.  Overnight  we  sacrificed  our 
moral  leadership  of  the  world  by  using  this 
infernal  monster  of  death  and  destruction. 

It  would  have  be«n  far  better  for  the  hap- 
piness and  security  of  the  world  that  the 
atomic  bomb  had  never  been  invented.  The 
military  use  of  this  def—Utlng  weapon  and 
tile  consequent  imleaahlng  of  a  concen- 
trated hell  on  earth  is  far  more  important 
and  vlUl  both  in  history,  to  our  own  des- 
tiny and  that  of  the  entire  world,  than  the 
vttuxlng  of  World  War  n.  Today's  World 
imttu  that  we  should  not  have  used  this  in- 
fMMU  machine.  It  was  not  warranted  by 
nmtary  necessity.  If  It  were  a  mUltary  ne- 
oeealty.  then  no  fair-minded  person  would 
have  blamed  tis  if  we  had  used  the  atomic 
bomb  against  Japanese  warships  or  against 
a  naval  station  of  100  men  on  some  small 
ialand  outside  of  Tokyo  Bay  as  a  token  of 
the  destructiveness  of  thU  new  lethal  in- 
vention. Certainly  we  should  liave  tised  it 
ia  defense  of  our  own  shores  in  case  of  in- 
To  have   used   A-bombs   on  teem- 


ing Japanese  cities  without  warning  at  the 
conclubion  of  a  victorious  war  raises  l>oth  a 
moral  and  military  issue.  This  nuigazlne 
desires  to  commend  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Ralph  A.  Bard  for  opposing  the 
use  of  the  atomic  t>ombs  without  prior 
warning. 

On  August  6.  1945.  at  Hiroshima  we  burned 
women  and  children  alive  without  wexnlng. 
It  was  a  momentous  day  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  perpetrating  the  war's  greatest 
atrocity  snd  marking  the  advent  of  the 
destructive  atomic  age  which  may  eventually 
black  out  dvlllEatlon. 

President  Truman  recently  alibied  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  military  use  of  the 
atomic  bombs  by  claiming  it  saved  the  lives 
of  200.000  American  soldiers.  That  state- 
ment does  not  confoimi  with  historical  facts. 
The  knock-out  punch  to  the  Truman-Stim- 
son  claim  of  saving  American  lives  by  the 
military  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  deliv- 
ered by  none  other  than  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz.  commander  of  our  Pacific  Fleet. 
He  told  a  news  coiJerence  at  his  welcome- 
home  reception  at  the  Nation's  Capital: 

"I  think  the  end  would  have  l)een  the  same 
without  the  atom  bomb  and  Russla'ii  entry 
into  the  war,  but  it  would  have  taken  longer." 

Asked  if  he  believed  the  surrender  also 
would  liave  come  l>efore  an  invasion,  he  gave 
an  afllrmative  reply.  He  is  also  quoted  as 
saying: 

"The  atomic  bomb  did  not  win  the  war 
against  Japan.  The  Japanese  had.  In  fact, 
already  sued  for  peace  before  the  stoinlc  age 
was  announced  to  the  world  at  Hiroshima  and 
before  the  Russian  entry  into  the  war. 
•  •  •  The  atomic  bomb  played  no  de- 
cisive part  from  the  military  standpoint  In 
the  defeat  of  Japan." 

If  Admiral  Nimitz  is  right  and  he  was  the 
highest  authority  on  the  condition  of  Japan 
to  continue  the  war,  then  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  was  a  ghastly  tragedy. 

Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  Lemay  who  directed  the 
B-29  superfortresses  bombing  Japan  said, 
"the  atomic  bomb  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
end  of  the  war."  The  fact  is  our  large 
bombers  were  unloading  their  missiles  almost 
at  will. 

What  price  the  atomic  bomb?  What  price 
Russian  participation?  The  highest  Navy 
and  Air  Force  generals  claim  Japan  was  al- 
ready defeated  and  had  virtually  no  navy 
or  air  force  to  fight  with.  Others  state  on 
reliable  authority  that  Japan  had  already 
offered  unconditional  surrender  terms. 

General  MacArthur  submitted  Japanese 
peace  terms  of  virtually  unconditional  sur- 
render months  before  the  Russians  had  re- 
ceived equivalent  terms  from  the  Japs  about 
which  we  Icnew.  It  was  bad  enough  sur- 
rendering our  moral  leadership  to  experiment 
with,  not  one  but  two,  atom  bombs  wiien  a 
small  token  bomb  would  have  sufficed.  But 
far  t>eyond  the  loss  of  moral  leade:rship  is 
the  incalculable  military  harm  it  has  done 
to  us.  Before  the  tragic  tiae  of  thesf;  dread- 
ful weapons,  the  United  States  was  invincible 
against  attack  from  any  one  nation  or  all 
nations  combined.  We  had  by  far  the  great- 
est Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  world  and  a 
huge  and  efficient  Army.  We  were  Jui;t  wind- 
ing up  a  victorious  war  against  Japan,  the  last 
of  the  Axis  powers.  We  rightly  feare<l  no  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

The  moment  we  unleashed  the  atom  lx)mb 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know  its  ter- 
rible destructiveness,  we  lost  our  position 
of  impregnability  and  became  naked  and  de- 
fenseless to  attack  by  the  first  nation  that 
adves  the  secrets  of  this  infernal  invention. 
America  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  fanatics, 
sat>oteurs  and  enemies  from  within  and 
without.  The  truth  is,  the  atom  bomb  lias 
lxK>meranged  on  us  the  richest,  the  moat 
powerful  and  the  most  peaceful  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  There  is  no  known 
defense  against  it.  We  already  live  in  fear 
of  our  own  devastatuig  invention  and  will 


become  more  and  more  fearful  of  being 
atomized  by  sudden  attack  without  deciaira- 
tlon  of  war.  It  wculd  l>«  the  retribution  of 
justice  as  we  recklessly  started  it.  That  la 
why  the  unnecessary,  unwarranted  and 
stupid  use  of  the  two  A-bombs  against  Japan 
amounts  almost  to  criminal  folly  and  cer- 
tainly constitutes  one  of  the  greaiteBt  aftroe> 
ities  of  the  war  to  the  Jape,  to  CNBMlVM, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  editorial  is  not  designed  to  be  a  de- 
tailed answer  to  the  recent  article  by  Henry 
L.  Stimaon  in  Harper's  Magazine.  In  which 
the  former  Secretary  of  War  stated.  "The 
ultimate  reeponaiblilty  for  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  (Tnimam)  rested  upon 
me,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  veil  It."  The 
record  shows  clearly  that  surrender  on  iden- 
tically the  same  terms  could  have  t>een  con- 
summated without  committing  this  abomi- 
nation ol  desolation  against  humanity  or 
letting  hell  loose  on  earth  to  terrorize  and 
maybe  exterminate  not  only  Americans  but 
mankind. 

Todays  world  as  a  reauit  of  the  Hiroshima 
crime  against  civilisation  belongs  to  the 
atomic  age.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  daily 
life.  We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  it.  All 
other  issues  pale  besides  it  and  are  of  little 
consequence. 

Mature  and  second  Judgment  has  already 
begun  to  condemn  those  responsible  for  un- 
leashing tills  fiendish  weapon  that  may  de- 
stroy America  and  even  life  in  the  world.  Our 
citiea  can  now  be  tuined  into  dust  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  OovemmenU  are  in- 
stituted among  men  to  preserve  life  and  pro- 
mote happiness.  Bigger  A-bombs  may  well 
mean  mass  destruction  in  which  case  there 
will  be  no  need  for  Government  itself.  It  Is 
dUSctilt  to  think  in  terms  of  war  atrocities 
and  war  criminal  trials  if  one-half  ot  what 
is  said  about  the  A-bomb  is  true.  It  ail  seems 
so  shocking  and  futile. 

Br.g.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  in  ctiarge  erf  psy- 
chological warfare  against  Japan,  for  a  year 
inllitary  secretary  to  General  MacArthur  and 
later  Secretary  General  to  the  Allied  Ooun- 
cil,  refutes  Secretary  Stimeon's  claim  that  the 
atomic  l>omb  ended  the  war.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Hirohito's  Struggle  to  Surrender"  in 
Foreign  Service  Magazine.  General  Fellers  de- 
acribed  in  detail  how  "the  U.  8.  6.  &.  re- 
peatedly smothered  Japanese  overtiues  for 
peace  with  the  Allies  for  6  months  before 
Japcm's  surrender." 

He  points  out  that  "the  Emperor's  person- 
al decision  to  surrender  and  his  first  attempt 
to  obtain  Ru^ian  mediation  trace  iMuk  to 
February  14,  1945,  after  General  MacArthur'a 
forces  entered  Manila." 

The  American  Government  knew  about 
these  overtures  for  peace  and  "were  told  by 
former  President^  Soover  that  Suzuki's 
(Pacifist-made  Prime  Minister)  appointment 
meant  the  Japanese  were  ready  to  capitulate, 
and  In  all  probability  if  a  trial  balloon 
sent  up  which  gave  them  as  only  cot. 
the  preservation  of  the  Emperor  and  an  ulti- 
mate liberal  government  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, they  would  submit  to  every  other  re- 
quirement. Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  also 
that  this  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
quick  peace  without  Russian  complications, 
as  Russia  was  not  at  war  with  Japan.  I  do 
not  know  what  steps  the  United  States  took 
to  exploit  this  favorable  opportxmity  from 
May  to  July.  Obviously,  however,  tiie  atomic 
bomb  neither  induced  the  Emperor's  decision 
to  surrender  nor  had  any  effect  on  the  ulti' 
mate  outcome  of  the  war." 

This  quoution  from  General  Fellers,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Admiral  Nimitz.  tears  to 
pieces  the  legalistic  excuses  of  Mr.  6ttmec» 
for  the  frightful  blunder  In  inaugurating 
atomic  warfare  when  there  was  no  military 
necessity  for  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  Insist  cm 
the  right  of  veto  over  inspection  amd  control. 
It  would  be  tlie  height  of  foUy  and  criminal 
stupidity    to    surrender    the    atomlc-bonb 
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on  any  leM«r  fuarantles  than  pro- 
In  the  Barucb  plan. 
Tt^tay'a  World  acM*  with  tb«  American 
and   th«  Vatcraaa  of  Foreign  Wara 
««  aboold  bcnMforth  raUln  th«  atamlc 
for  our  own  tfaftOM  Mid  for  the  prea- 
of  world  peace  and  freedom. 
•  World  hopca  that  we  wUI  not  yield 
pnpafanda  of  the  rabid  "one  worldera. 
Uatcra.    and    Ruaata    flrsten"    who 
ua  to  ahare  the  accreta  of  the  A-bomb 
tire  of  inspection  and  control. 

Soviet  Ruaala  turns  from  acfraa- 
and   world   revolution   to  the  patha  of 
and  sincere  International  coopwatton. 
and  then  only  should  we  a«ree  to  out- 
A-bomb. 
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U '.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

und^r  leave  tu  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 

to.  I  Include  the  following  speech  by 

J.  VtTTCHAN  Gait.  Member  of  Con- 
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Regent,  alstlngulshed  gtiesta.  I  am 

sensible  of  tha  hoDor  ot  balng  invited 

pfrttclpate  In  thcaa  aaardMa.  and   par- 

to  appear  In  the  role  of  speaker 

William  Byrd  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 

tf  the  American  Revolution.    It  la  very 

that  we  should  aaaemble  at  thla  time 

t  Montpeller  beeauac  today  marks  the 

]  lundred  and  sixtieth  annlveraary  of  the 

n  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

and  no  one  contributed  more  to  the 

of   this   historic    document    than 

who  lived  here. 

waa  born  at  Port  Conway.  In  King 

County.  Va..  on  March  10.  1751.    Be 

under  prlrate  tutors,  and  graduated 

Princeton  College  In  1771  where  he  re- 

to  atudy  law  for  1  year.     Upon  re- 

to  Virginia,  be  continued  the  study 

was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  In  1774 

fleeted  aa  a  membar  of  the  committee  of 

from    Orange    Cooaty.      Having    ac- 

a  taate  for  public  life  at  the  early  age 

years  ha  waa  deatlned  to  embark  upon  a 

earear  that  brought  him  the  highest 

that  eould  be  bestowed  upon  anyone. 

778  Madlaon  waa  elected  aa  a  delegate  to 

Williamsburg    Convention,     became    a 

of  the  First  General  Assembly  of 

the  same  year,  and  waa  unanimously 

a  member  of  the  executive  Coun> 

177a.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Con* 

Oongresa    from    1780   to    1783    and 

from  1788  to  1788.  and  at  the  age  of  38 

a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 

Conventton  at  Philadelphia. 

waa  elected  as  a  E)emocrat  to  the 

Second.  Third,  and  Fourth  Congreaaea 

United  Statea.  serving  from  March  4. 

o  March  3.  .797.    He  declined  a  mlaaion 

tendered  by  Preeldent  Waahlngton 

and  also  the  poaltlon  of  Secretary 

offered    him    tha  iama   year.    In 

M  again  became  a  manbar  of  the  Vtr- 

General  Aaaambly  from  Or&nge  County: 

prealdantlal  elector  on  the  Democratic 

In  1800  and  voted  for  Jefferaon  and 

He  waa  appointed  by  Preeldent  Jef- 

aa  Secretary  of  State  on  March  5. 
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1801.  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
on  May  2.  and  served  until  March  4.  i 
Madlaon  waa  elected  m  a  Democratic 
dent  of  the  United  Statea;  waa  reelect 
served  from  March  4.  1808.  to  March 
whereupon  be  retired  to  hla  eatate. 
peller".     Howerar.  13  yeara  later  he 
called  from  prtvata  life  to  serve  as  a 
In   the   Vtrtctnia  Cnnstttutloaal 
Thla  most  distinguished  atatanaan 
rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
tor  to  the  College  of  William  and 
died  at  'Montpeller"  on  June  38.  1838. 
ripe  age  of  88   years,  and   hla  remalx 
Interred  hare. 

I  have  given  briefly  a  aketcb  of  the 
oOces   held   by   Madlaon   as  evidence 
great  Intellect  and  ability,  which  pect 
fitted  him  to  take  such  a  prominent  pi 
the    formation    of    the    Constitution 
which  we  live  and  which  Gladstone 
termed   aa  "the  moat  wonderful 
atruck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  br 
purpcae  of  man." 

The  people  of  the  Colonies  from  thel 
Heat  daya  claimed  for  themselve.s  md 

waa  not  tiapoaad  by  their  own  raprej^eiit 
and  aa  It  waa  not  poaalble  for  them 
represented  In  the  British  ParllamenI 
denied  the  right  of  that  body  to  tax 
and  vlgoroualy  opp>oaed  all  such  effor 
the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1754  83. 
waa  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in 
the  American  Colonlea  sided  with  Or 
aln  as  their  protector,  and  while  Ors 
aln  waa  left  with  many  new  colonial 
alona  all  over  the  world,  she  waa  aad£ 
a  great  debt.  Great  BrlUln  believed 
American  Colonlea  should  help  deff 
cost  of  removing  the  French  men  ice 
continued  British  protection,  an.:  .ks 
suit  the  Brlttah  Parliament  declared 
"the  Colonlea  and  plantations  In 
have  been.  are.  and  of  right  ou^ht 
subordinate  unto,  and  dependent  u( 
Imperial  Crown  and  Parliament  of 
Britain."  and  that  the  King,  with  tha 
and  conaent  of  Parliament,  "had.  hal 
of  right  ought  to  have  full  power 
thcrlty  to  make  laws  and  statutea 
clent  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
and  people  of  America  *  *  *  In  all  j 
whataoever." 

The  aaaertlon  of  power  to  tax  the 
met  with  violent  oppoaltlon  both  In 
and  America.  The  dlatlngulahed 
stateaman.  Lord  Chatham,  slgnl 
pointed  out  In  1788.  In  dlscuaalng  the  st 
that  while  British  authority  over  the 
nles  waa  supreme  In  matters  of  goverx 
and  legislation,  "taxation  is  no  part 
governing  or  legislative  power;  t  xea 
voluntary  grant  of  the  people  alone. 

In  addition  to  raalatance  to  "taxatl 
out  repreaentatlon".  many  grlevi 
held  by  the  American  Colonlea  against 
Britain    growing   out   of    the    economiel 
social  life  of  the  Colonies  for  which  thej 
lah  made  no  allowance.    The  Stamp 
grcaa  which  waa  held  In  1785.  the 
of  English  goods,  and  the  destruction 
ported  tea  as  well  as  acts  to  coerce  Mi 
setts   Into  British  obedience  were 
llmlnarlea  of  the  war  for  independei 
led  the  Colonlea  to  take  the  first  steps 
resulted  In  our  present  Union.     This 
meeting  of  the  First  Continental 
which  waa  held  in  Carpenters'  Hall  at 
adelphla.  on  September  5.  1774.  the  yei 
Madlaon  waa  elected  aa  a  member  of  tha  ( 
mittee  of  Safety  from  Orange  County 
marked  his  Initial  venture  into  public 

Delegatea  from  all  of  the  colonies   wit 
exception  of  Georgia,  attended  the  t  .rstl 
tinental  Congrass,  the  representation 
people  being  Indirect.     A  highly  imp 
matter  was  that  this  meeting,  followii 
practice  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
the  nile  of  one  ^ote  for  each  colony  wit 
respect  to  sixe.  population,  or  wealth. 
Intareatlng  to  noU  that  under  our  Cc 


two  Senators,  elected 
I.  poptilatlon,  or  wealth, 
•praaantatlon  rule  often 
lal  action  and  retarded 
competent  general  gov- 
to  continue  It  almost 
intlon  of  1787  that  draft- 
After  passing  a  num- 
Coogress  adjourned  on 
If  the  crlsU 


itlnentai    Congress    met 
Ua  on  May  10.  1775.  and 
ras  superseded  In  1789  by 
t'ganl/ed   under   the  naw 
this  Congress  met.  hos- 
land   the  Minute  Men  of 
■leging  the  British  mil- 
Independence,    national 
itlon.    and    State    rights 
K  speedily.     The  resolu- 
I  Convention  at  Williams- 
klcb  Madlaon  was  a  dele- 
te  colony's   delegates    to 
ice.     The   Virginia  Con- 
lent  to  "whatever  meaa- 
It  proper  and  necessary 
•     Provided.  That 
\n%  government  for.  and 
le  internal  concerns  of 
|to  the  respective  colonial 
resolves    Introduced    by 
approved  and.  In  turn, 
fclnental  Congreaa  on  July 
^t  a  plan  of  conlederation 
i.<>mltted  to  the  respec- 
lelr   consideration    and 

>ndent  Importance   were 

9r  considerable  bickering 

ifederatlon   -vere    finally 

submitted  to  the  States 

fland  being  the  last  State 

on  March  1,  1781.    On 

^ay  practically  the  whole 

^volution  was  fought  un- 

kgreement  which  was  by 

le    to   efficient    operation 

or  military  star.dpolnt. 

?ongreaa  undoubtedly  was 

lent  for  the  task  that  It 

personnel  deteriorated, 

wasted  In  unnecessary 

ortant  matters.     Its  afi- 

becauae  of  the  obduracy 

lenU,  which  alone  had 

IS  laws  enacted  operable. 

lot  materially  Improved 

3f  Confederation,  which 

fas    a    foundation    upon 

\\\t  the  Articles  contained 

^ns  which  were  later  wrtt- 

tutlon.  the  compact  gave 

:lal  control  and  no  power 

[could  only  make  requlsl- 

}tates  and  hope  and  pray 

ipond  adequately,  which 

ild.     The    Congress    was 

foreign  affairs  but  had 

ke  Statea  obey  even  treaty 

>vlde  for  the  payment  of 

3th  10  and  out  of  public 
of  the  dlstreasful  state 
1  for  a  better  understand- 
were  aought.     Virginia 
[)rrectlve  measures  which 
[On  January  31.  1788.  the 
ila.  Ignoring  entirely  the 
Articles  of  Confedera- 
jeral  convention  of  corn- 
several  States  to  study 
3n  and  "consider  how  far 
their  commercial  rela- 
kry  to  their  common  In- 
lanent  harmony."    This 
mapolls  In  September  of 
limited  attendance,  very 
led  except  to  make  a  re- 
kxander  Hamilton,  to  tha 
jve  Sutes  represented  in 
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tba  convention  and  alao  to  the  Congress. 
This  report  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  delegatea  from  New  Jersey  had  been  In- 
structed to  consider  not  only  conunerclal 
regulations  but  "other  Important  matters" 
necessary  to  the  common  interest  and  per- 
manent harmony  of  the  several  States  and 
suggested  the  calling  of  another  convention 
with  enlarged  powers.  The  report  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  and  on  February  21, 
1787,  It  resolved  that  such  a  convention  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  probable  meana  of 
establishing  "a  firm  national  government." 
and  that  such  a  convention  be  held  In  May 
1787  at  Philadelphia  "for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  leglalaturea  such  alterations  and  pro- 
visions therein  as  shall  when  agreed  to  in 
Oongrsss  and  confirmed  by  the  Statea  ren- 
der the  Federal  Constitution  adeqxiate  to  the 
exigencies  of  Government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union." 

The  legislatures  of  all  the  States  except 
Rhode  Island  appointed  delegates  to  this 
Convention  of  1787.  Rhode  Island,  where 
radicals  were  in  control.  Ignored  the  entire 
proceeding.  Washington  was  by  far  the 
most  outstanding  member  of  the  Conven- 
ttOB.  Madison  and  Randolph,  his  fellow 
dsputles  from  Virginia,  played,  however, 
very  active  roles  while  Wythe  and  Mason, 
older  men.  added  the  weight  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  as  prominent  particl- 
panU  in  earlier  affairs.  To  Madison  more 
than  to  any  other  deputy  public  life  was 
a  profession.  His  great  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal science  and  his  grasp  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  before  the  Convention  and 
tha  means  by  which  they  could  be  solved, 
enabled  him  to  become  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  Constitution,  and  rightfully 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  the 
Constitution." 

On  May  29.  1787.  the  Convention  having 
been  organized,  Randolph  opened  the  main 
business  by  Introducing  the  Virginia  plan, 
which  had  been  drafted  by  Madison  and  later 
worked  up  in  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  of  seven  members.  It 
provided  for  apportioned  representation,  a 
legislature  of  two  houses,  the  lower  house 
elected  by  the  people,  the  upper  one  elected 
by  the  lower.  The  legislature  was  to  have 
all  the  legislative  power  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  also  "to  legislate  in  all  cases 
to  which  the  separate  States  are  incompe- 
tent, or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
States  may  be  Interrupted  by  the  exercise 
(tf  Individual  legislation:  to  negative  all  laws 
paased  by  the  several  States,  contravening  in 
the  opinion  of  the  National  Leglslattire  the 
articles  of  Union;  and  to  call  forth  the  force 
of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the 
Union  falling  to  fulfiU  lu  duty  under  the 
articles  thereof." 

It  provided  for  a  national  executive  and 
a  national  Judiciary,  with  a  cotincil  of  re- 
vision formed  out  of  them  which  should 
have  a  conditional  veto  on  national  legisla- 
tion and  also  on  the  National  Legislature's 
negative  of  State  acts.  Provisions  were  made 
for  the  admission  of  new  States  and  for 
amendment  without  the  assent  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Thla  was  the  germ  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  For  Its  form  It  went  back 
to  practices  of  colonial  and  State  govern- 
menta;  for  Ita  powera  to  the  lessons  of  war- 
time and  later  experiences.  It  gave  the  Cen- 
tral Government  coercive  power  over  the 
State  governments,  while  It  guaranteed  their 
continued  existence.  Since  no  provision  was 
made  for  operation  through  the  Sute  gov- 
emmenU,  it  contained  the  idea  of  direct 
action  on  the  people,  and  the  great  law  of 
the  land  principle  waa  foreshadowed. 
Charles  Plnckney  also  introduced  a  plan  as 
well  as  Paterson.  of  New  Jersey. 

Heated  controversy  arose  between  the  large 
and  small  States.    On  July  2  the  Convention 
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was  deadlocked  over  giving  each  State  an 
equal  vote  In  the  upper  House,  five  States 
voting  In  the  affirmative,  five  In  the  negative, 
and  one  divided.  This  threatened  to  dis- 
rupt the  Convention,  but  on  July  18  a  com- 
promise was  reached  on  the  several  plans  and 
proposals.  Debates,  however,  continued  on 
the  Virginia  resolutions.  The  15  original 
resolutions  had  been  expanded  into  23.  Since 
these  resolutions  were  largely  declarations  of 
principles,  on  July  24  a  committee  of  five, 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  Randolph,  of 
Virginia.  Oorham.  of  Massachusetts.  Ells- 
worth, of  Connecticut,  and  Wilson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  selected  to  draft  a  detailed  Con- 
atltution  embodying  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  had  thtis  far  been  approved. 
The  Convention  adjourned  from  July  26  to 
August  6  to  await  the  report  of  Its  committee 
of  detail.  This  committee,  in  preparing  Its 
draft  of  a  Constitution,  turned  for  assist- 
ance to  the  State  constitutions,  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  to  the  various  plans 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  other  available  material.  On  the 
whole,  the  report  of  the  committee  conformed 
to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, though  on  many  clauses  the  members 
of  the  committee  left  the  Imprint  of  their 
Individual  and  collective  Judgments.  In  a 
few  instances  the  committee  avowedly  exer- 
cised considerable  discretion. 

From  August  6  to  September  10  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  detail  was  discussed, 
section  by  section,  and  clause  by  clause,  and 
further  compromises  were  made.  Toward 
the  close  of  these  discussions,  on  September 
8,  another  committee  of  five.  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, of  New  York;  Gouvemeur  Morris,  of 
Pennsylvania;  James  Madison,  of  Virginia; 
and  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  was  ap- 
pointed "to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange 
the  articles  which  bad  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House." 

On  Wednesday,  September  12,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  style  was  ordered  printed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates.  The 
Convention  for  3  days  compared  the  report 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The 
Constitution  was  ordered  engrossed  on  Sat- 
urday. September  15. 

The  Convention  met  on  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 17.  for  Its  final  session.  Several  of  the 
delegates  were  disappointed  in  the  result. 
A  few  deemed  the  new  Constitution  a  mere 
makeshift,  a  series  of  unfortunate  com- 
promises. The  advocates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, realizing  the  impending  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  States  to  the 
new  Instrument  of  government,  were  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  unanlmovis  support  of 
the  delegates  from  each  State.  It  was  feared 
that  many  of  the  delegates  would  refuse  to 
give  their  individual  assent  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Therefore,  in  order  that  the  action 
of  the  Convention  would  appear  to  be  unan- 
imous, Gouverneur  Morris  devised  the 
formula  "Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  States  present  the  17th 
of  September.  •  •  •  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names." 
Thirty-nine  of  the  forty-two  delegates  pres- 
ent thereupon  subscribed  to  the  document. 

The  Convention  had  been  called  to  revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  Instead  It 
reported  to  the  Continental  Congress  a  new 
Constitution.  While  the  Articles  specified 
that  no  amendment  should  be  effective  until 
approved  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States, 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  suggested  that 
the  new  Constitution  should  supplant  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  when  ratified  by 
conventions  in  nine  States.  For  these  rea- 
sons It  was  feared  that  the  new  Constitution 
might  arouse  opposition  in  Congress. 

Three  members  of  the  Convention,  Mad- 
ison, Gorham,  and  King,  were  also  Members 
r'  Congress,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
NtfW  York,  where  Congress  waa  in  session,  to 


placate  the  expected  opposition.  Being 
aware  of  their  vanishing  authority.  Congress 
on  September  28,  after  some  debate,  decided 
to  submit  the  Constitution  to  the  States  for 
action,  and  made  no  recommendation  for  or 
against  adoption. 

Two  parties  soon  developed,  one  in  opposi- 
tion and  one  in  support  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  debated,  criticized,  and  expounded 
clause  by  clause.  Hamilton.  Madison,  and 
Jay  wrote  a  series  of  commentaries,  now 
known  as  the  Federalist  Papers,  in  support 
of  the  new  instrument  of  government.  Tha 
closeness  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle  over 
ratification  and  the  conferring  of  additional 
powers  on  the  central  government  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

On  December  7.  1787.  Delaware  became  tha 
first  State  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution. 
the  vote  being  unanimous.  Pennsylvania 
ratified  on  December  12,  1787,  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  23  which  was  scarcely  Indicative  of  the 
struggle  which  had  taken  place  In  that  State. 
New  Jersey  ratified  on  December  18,  1787, 
and  Georgia  on  January  2,  1788.  the  vote  in 
both  States  being  imanlmous.  Connecti- 
cut ratified  on  January  9,  1788,  128  to  40. 
On  February  8,  1788.  Massachusetu,  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  19  votes  In  a  convention 
with  a  membership  of  355.  endorsed  the  new 
Constitution,  but  recommended  that  a  bill 
of  rights  be  added  to  protect  the  States  from 
Federal  encroachment  on  individual  liber- 
ties. Maryland  ratified  on  April  28.  1788, 
by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.  South  Carolina  rati- 
fied on  May  23,  1788,  yeas  149.  nays  73.  On 
June  21,  1788.  by  a  vote  of  57  to  48  New 
Hampshire  became  the  ninth  State  to  ratify, 
but  like  Massachusetts  she  suggested  a  bill 
of  rights. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  nlna 
States  were  sufficient  for  its  eetablUhment 
among  the  States  so  ratifying.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  new  Constitution  realized,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  government  could  not 
succeed  without  the  addition  of  New  York 
and  Virginia,  neither  of  which  had  ratified. 
Madison.  Marshall,  and  Randolph  led  the 
struggle  for  ratification  in  Virginia.  On  June 
25,  1788.  by  a  narrow  margin  of  10  votes  in  a 
convention  of  168  members,  our  State  rati- 
fied over  the  objection  of  such  delegates  as 
George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry.  In  New 
York  an  attempt  to  attach  conditions  to 
ratification  almost  succeeded  but  on  July 
28,  1788.  New  York  ratified  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  a  bill  of  rights  be  appended 
by  the  very  close  vote  of  30  to  27. 

Eleven  States  having  thus  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Continental  Congress,  which 
still  functioned  at  irregular  Intervals,  passed 
a  resolution  on  September  13,  1788,  to  put 
the  new  Constitution  into  operation.  The 
first  Wednesday  of  January  1789  was  fixed 
as  the  day  for  choosing  Presidential  elec- 
tors, the  first  Wednesday  of  February  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  first 
Wednesday  of  March,  namely.  March  4.  1789, 
for  the  opening  session  of  the  new  Congress. 
Owing  to  various  delays.  Congress  was  lata 
in  assembling,  and  it  was  not  vintil  April  80, 
1789.  that  George  Washington  was  Inaugu- 
rated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

So  well  did  your  forefathers  labor  that 
only  21  amendments  have  been  adopted  to 
the  Constitution,  the  first  10  of  which  com- 
prise the  Bill  of  Rights.  Several  of  the 
States,  including  Virginia,  consented  to  rat- 
ify the  Constitution  only  after  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
Individtial  liberties  would  be  incorporated 
as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  tba 
land. 

Several  unique  features  of  the  Constitu- 
tion distinguish  It  from  any  previous  inyen- 
tlons  in  the  art  of  government. 

The  Constitution  binds  individuals  as  well 
as  States.  Under  it  all  individuals  have 
equal  duties  and  eqtial  righu. 
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ta  created  with  poiver  to  hold  all 
auCkorl^les  withtn  thetr  allotted  sphere*,  but 
the  aplare  within  which  the  court  may  op- 
erate li  alao  defined. 

The    Jonatltutlon  oontalna  wltbln  Itaelf  a 
method  whereby  It  may  be  amended  by  tba 
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•f  Remarks  From  Hie  Record 


TINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

ON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LomatAjtA 
HOUSE  OF  RKPmSBNTATTVKS 

iMsday  November  25,  1947 

PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
curtail  that  will  close  a  very  unpleasant 
incldei  It  is  about  to  be  drawn.  I  refer  to 
my  stUement  of  November  21  that  I 
would  offer  a  resoluti(»i  to  expunge  from 
the  Ri  xmn  remartcs  purported  to  be  made 
and  Irserted  in  the  Ricoai)  by  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  IfouisoN].  Unfortunately,  my 
staten  ent  received  wide  coverage  in  the 
papen  of  Louisiana,  which  brought  a  tor- 
rent a  letters  and  telegrams  stating  that 
li  Mtm  Mr  of  another  body  had  inserted  tn 
the  R]  coBV  a  statement  equally  as  mali- 
cious. They  seem  to  think  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  kettle  calling  the  pot  "black." 
I  have  no  comment  on  their  deductions 
except  to  say  that  the  people  are  of  the 
ovinioi  I  that  Mr.  MoaaisoN  was  using  the 
Rmh  to  try  to  ekct  himself  Governor 
of  Lm  MMUt  and  that  the  Member  of 
anothc  r  body  was  using  the  Rtcoxo  to  try 
to  eleit  Bam  Jones  Governor  of  Loui- 
stelUL  The  consenstis  of  opinion  among 
the  mi  Dj  that  I  have  heard  from  is  that 
both  articles  should  be  expunged  from 
the  Ra  soaa.  Since  I  have  no  control  over 
the  sti  tement  inserted  by  the  gentleman 
from  a  oother  t>ody.  I  shall  not  pursue  the 
HbQ»e  natter  further.  I  ■Mat  aay,  how- 
crer.  ipat  In  my  opinion  LoaMutt  ga- 
btfBftt  irtal  potttics  should  not  be  atred 
throug  1  the  general  distribution  of  the 
CoHOH  rnnrr^'  lUcoas.  Neither  should 
the  ttt  payers  be  burdened  with  standing 
the  0  at  of  such  statements  being 
frankel  at  Government  expense  to  the 
voters  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  that  I  have 
not  taM  Hired  the  ill  will  of  any  persons  of 
LoQish  na  or  elsewhere  because  of  my 
stand  n  trying  to  bring  about  fair  play 
and  ac  herence  to  the  rtUes  of  the  House. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or   rSMMSTLVAlTTA 

W  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAI 
Tuesday.  November  25,  1947 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.     Speaker.    un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
oaa.  I  include  the  following  newsi 
account  of  the  activities  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee: 
(From  the  Tork  (Pa.)  Dispatch  of  Novem? 

13.  1947 1 
nmiiMiiiiii  Gaoss  R*tt7«n8  F«om 

Rxpowrs  oif  FiKBtNCs  or  Hoose  Acaic 

OoMMmn — Food  PaoaLzM  Ahead 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  of 
Coogreaaman  Cbsstkb  H.  Qboss,  of  the 
Adama-Franklln  district,  is  a  memt>er. 
Juat  retvuTied  from  an  Interrupted  toi 
tha     Nation.     Terminating     their     tour 
Tample.  Tex.,  because  of  the  ct>ll  for  a  a| 
aiaalon  of  Congreaa. '  the  Congressman 
they  hope  some  time  next  year  to  cc 
tbalr  tour  of  the  Rocky  MounUln  and 
Coastal  States. 

Cougraaaman  Oaoaa  told   a  reporter 
commlttaa  mambers  fael  that  their  trip 
bad  a  good  effect  in  tbe  agricultural 
atating.  "the  walcome  received   everj 
tba  Interest  taken  convinced  tbe 
tbat  tbe  tour  strengthened  tbe 
eonftdance   in    Congraas."    The   comml 
beginning  their  bearings  In  New  Hamf 
on  October  13.  traveled  south  along  the  ei 
em    seaboard    States    Into    South    Caroll 
then    on    to   Georgia:    north    through 
Middle    West    mto    Wisconsin;    then 
tbrough  the  Corn  Belt  to  Temple.  Tex. 

One  annoying  and  time-consuming 
tlon  with  which  tbe  committee  bad  to 
at  every  heariog  was  tbe  manner  In  wt 
the   Sou   Conaenratlou    Service   packed 
committee    hearings    with    their    wltn« 
urging    Qovemment-ald    programs, 
plaint    finally    reacbed    Wasblngton 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  der 
Chairman  Hors  in  a  letter  that  the 
ment  was  responsible  but  the  wltnessea 
tlnuad  to  appear.  Gaoss  said. 

Tbe  committee's  visit  through  the 
ty-grat     Congressional     District     Imprc 
maaabars  uemendoualy  with  tbe  high 
of  agrictilture  bare  and  tbe  apparent  stat 
of  tbe  pcc^iile.    Tbey  were  further  impr 
by  tbe  fact  tbat  tbere  were  more  biUM 
underway   in   this  area  than   in   any 
area  on  their  4,0OQ-mlle  tour.    The  be 
were  largely  attended,  ranging  from 
1.000  people,  and  as  many  as  70  wltni 
baard  in  a  alngla  day.    Tbe  conunlttee 
amaaad.  Oaoaa  aald.  at  tbe  attitudes  take 
many    wttQesses.      For    Instance.    In 
Uount.   N.   C.   where   tbe  tobacco  far 
sbara    cruppers,    and    teiuuita    were 
mora  than  tS/00  par  acre  for  theli  tot 
they  still  aakad  for  caab  payments  for 
and  fertillaer.    Aa  a  aouthern  Negro 
In  Georgia  tuld  tba  committee.  "It 
me  everybody  la  Interested  In  soU 
tlon,  but  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that 
tboaa  I  know  are  more  interested  in  tbe 
from   the   Government   than    in   Imi 
their  land." 

"Tbla  was  evident  in  avaiy  aaetlon  vlall 
Oaoaa  daclarad.    "After  vtatttng  tobacco 
Uona  and  cotton  gin  mllla  and  tbere  s{ 
lug  with  tenanta  and  abare  croppers, 
wblta  and  colored.  I  bava  ooaaa  to  tb« 
dtwiou  tbat  tbere  la  a  wtda  Oald  for  lm| 
mant.  particularly  in  tha  South.    One  of  1 
principal  troubiea  with  tenants  and 
croppers  is  their  Illiteracy  and  their  mat 
to  spend  thetr  money  wtseiy.    It  Is  not 


cropper  getting  $6,000 

acco  and  then  buying 

children  or  a  $200  au- 

bidding  $200  per  acre 

rovntsoLD" 
been  greatly  oversold, 
my  thousands  of  acres 
never  cropped.     Tbey 
tbat  was  not  worth 
iwaa.    Some  places  the 
so  bard  that  on  miles 
corn  are  planted  and 
^d  nut  farmed.    One  ol 
the  South  Is  the  lack 
ilet,  as  I  pointed  out 
In    tbe   drought- 
moat  proaperoua  farm 
lade  for  caab  payments 
lertilizer     In  one  coun- 
(armers  met  the  corn- 
proud  farmer  boasted 
id  Increased  $150  per 
id  that  for  every  dol- 
applled  to  tbelr  land 
en  In  return,  yet  tbey 
It  to  supply  fertUlcer 
Ited.  'This  Is  the  only 
}tat«a  tbat  could  as  of 
tbe  national  debt.' 
Id  hog  prodiKtion  ra- 
re except  In  southern 
rl.    One  reason  Is  tbat 
Agriculture  Anderson 
produce  less  hogs  and 
^t  high   price  of  corn. 
snsin  we  found  a  well- 
id  farmers  really  proa- 
inservation   wltn* 
The  committee 
leat  king  of  Kansas  get 
and  declare  tbat  he 
rcwn  on  his  head 
)i.      uatlon  of  crop  m- 
le  Federal  Government 
Land   benefited  no  one 
.    He  also  pleaded 
In  some  coimtles 
produced    tbls   year 
It  for  every  Inhabitant 
1.20  per  bushel,  which 
^bitant  In  a  cotwty  like 
more  than  $20X)00. 
iere  the  hearings  were 
Pcame  from  six  Stataa. 
atx)ut  absensee  land- 
the  farmers'  inability 
Hpment.  aa  well  as  tbe 
re  so  common  In  that 
ipon   Investigation   the 
the  banks  In  the  Mid- 
farmer   money   and 
lo  lived  in  a  aback  bad 
I  bank  to  buy  his  nelgh- 
lously  inflated  prices, 
ig  that  in  tbe  better 
values  are  not  nearly 
fy   as   they   are   In   the 
id  tbe  share  cropper." 
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and  warned  that  If  they  let  the  Government 
do  it  for  them  they  are  bound  to  have  a 
master.  This  met  with  general  agreement 
by  farmers  everywhere.  SoU  conservation 
may  t>e  a  national  problem  but  after  all  can 
only  IM  solved  by  the  individual  who  owns 
the  land.  Of  the  hundreds  of  witnesses  we 
heard,  few  presented  any  kind  of  a  program 
for  long-range  agriculture.  Only  one  or  two 
asked  for  a  guaranteed  price  schedule  slightly 
lielow  the  cost  of  production  to  cushion  the 
farmer  against  relxiundlng  war  prices  and 
still  permit  him  to  operate  In  a  free,  uncon- 
trolled economy  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  Government  against  surpluses  such  as 
we  have  In  potatoes  and  wool  at  the  present 
moment.  However,  numerous  farmers  asked 
for  a  price  formula  that  would  guarantee  and 
continue  the  high  prices  secured  for  them 
by  the  administration  at  Washington,  ap- 
parently forgetting  or  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  present  prices  are  war-Inflated.  We 
found  everywhere  unanimous  opposition 
against  controls  of  any  kind  and  that  means 
against  acreage  controls  and  market  quotas. 
The  committee  stopped  at  many  places  on 
their  4.000-mlle  tour  and  talked  with  farm- 
ers on  the  farms  and  observed  Just  what  they 
were  doing.  The  one  conclusion  tbe  com- 
mittee arrived  at  was  that  wherever  we  found 
a  thrifty  man  he  was  a  happy  man.  After 
all.  thrift  does  pay." 

BAXBECtTX  ON  TtTXSDAT 

•*rhe  committee  was  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere  and  at  Muscle  Shoals,  In  Alabama, 
the  committee  was  served  a  barbecue  dinner 
with  about  200  guests  present  on  Octol>er  21, 
a  meatless  Tuesday." 


Federal  "Gag"  Inquiry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLU  C.  McMlLLEN 

or  n^LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1947 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Decatur  (Dl.) 
Herald: 

rXDEKAL  "gag"  INQTHXT 

The  administration  has  not  heard  the  last 
of  its  so  far  abortive  attempt  to  Impose  on 
Government  agencies  and  employees  a  peace- 
time censorship  as  stringent  as  that  In  ef- 
fect during  the  war — congressional  investi- 
gators are  going  to  take  a  look  at  what's  l>een 
going  on. 

The  matter  Is  deserving  of  such  attention. 
because  now  It  is  learned  the  "gfag"  drafted 
from  wartime  Army  regulations  lias  been 
twice  applied  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  twice  wlthdravim — l>oth  with- 
dnnrala  having  been  ordered  after  alert 
Washington  correspondents  discovered  the 
regulations  were  In  effect. 

Chairman  Clabk  HorrMAN  of  the  House 
Expenditures  Committee,  a  Michigan  Repub- 
lican and  a  sleuth-minded  attorney,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  subject  after  see- 
ing copies  of  the  proposed  minimum  "se- 
curity" standards.  These  standards  are  such 
that  a  Government  employee  could  be  dis- 
charged on  disloyalty  grounds  for  revealing 
Information  which  embarrassed  his  su- 
periors or  made  their  Job  more  difficult. 
The  information  would  not  need  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  would  endanger  tha  national 
security.  Under  the  regulations,  any  em- 
ployee who  disclosed  Inefficiency  or  corrup- 
tion could  he  dlacbarged. 


Never  in  peacetime  has  there  been  such 
an  attempt  to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  press 
to  give  the  Nation  an  honest,  analytical  pic- 
ture of  the  Government  in  action. 

The  code  In  question  was  drawn  up  by  a 
three-man  security  control  subcommittee  of 
the  State-War-Navy-Alr  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Hamilton  Robinson,  director  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Controls.  Robinson 
recently  was  quoted  as  saying  public  offi- 
cials should  decide  the  amount  and  kind  of 
information  made  public.  Reconcile  that, 
if  you  can,  with  our  traditional  concept  of 
democratic  government.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  subcommittee  represent  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and.  more  important,  rep- 
resent Army-Navy  thinking  on  censorship. 

President  Truman  has  tried  to  brush  aside 
criticism  of  the  gag  move.  Thlng»  have 
gone  too  far  for  that,  however.  Here  Indeed 
Is  a  matter  worthy  of  congressional  Investi- 
gation, because  peacetime  censorship  Is  en- 
tirely Incompatible  with  tbe  Americfji  way. 


This  We  Have  Heard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  offer  for  the  Record  a  very  mov- 
ing bit  of  writing  from  the  Belle  Fourche 
(S.  Dak.)  Daily  Post  of  November  20, 
1947.  It  deals  with  a  matter  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Congress  at  this  time. 

THIS  WE   HAVE  HEARD 

We  have.  In  our  time,  heard  women  dis- 
cuss among  themselves  recipes  to  be  used  for 
donation  purposes — the  cake  to  tie  sent  to  a 
ladles  aid  supper;  the  cookies  for  a  com- 
munity party  for  children.  The  discussion 
has  been  tisually  of  the  eggless.  sugarless, 
shortenlngless  requirements  of  the  recipe, 
resulting  In — as  many  have  said — "a  sweet 
that's  plenty  good  enough." 

We  have  heard  women  discuss  how  donated 
clothing  can  be  stripped  of  such  extras  as 
buckles  and  button  trims.  In  fact,  we  once 
saw  a  woman  going  through  the  clothing  she 
was  packing  for  a  missionary  barrel  and  tak- 
ing off  all  trims  she  could  use  In  her  own  sew- 
ing, leaving  only  the  fasteners  tbat  held  the 
garment  together. 

We  have,  likewise,  heard  men  discuss  how 
little  they  can  donate  to  community  Institu- 
tions and  still  get  by  public  opinion. 

But  In  the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  heard 
discussions  like  these: 

Women  reviewing  recipes  for  cookies  to  be 
sent  to  the  veterans  at  Fort  Meade,  the  high 
grade  of  the  materials  vised,  their  point  of 
emphasis,  since  "these  boys  have  so  little 
they  can  enjoy,  and  some  of  them  apparently 
have  been  forgotten  by  their  families."  Tbe 
women  discuss  the  preferences  of  the  sol- 
diers as  explained  by  the  Gray  Ladles,  who 
take  the  cookies  to  the  hospital  each  week. 
The  boys  like  soft  cookies  best,  the  Gray 
Ladies  say,  soft  cooicies  with  frosting.  "I 
use  that  favorite  chocolate  recipe  of  mine," 
we  heard  one  woman  say,  "then  I  make  a 
batch  and  a  half  of  the  frosting,  spread  It 
good  and  thick.  I  pack  them  so  that  they 
are  not  broken  when  they  get  there."  The 
only  wall  we  have  heard  In  tbe  whole  cookie- 
making  project  has  lieen  the  scarcity  of  big 
boxes  in  which  to  pack  the  cookies  so  that 
tbey  will  reach  tbe  veterans — after  a  30- 


mlle  trip  by  car— in  aa  good  condition  aa 
they  left  the  kitchen. 

In  tbe  past  few  weeka  we  bava  beard 
women  and  children  discussing  the  slaea  of 
garments  and  types  of  garments  needed  for 
adult  and  child  In  nations  overseas;  the 
warmth  of  stockings  and  the  question  of 
laundering — "Soap  is  scarce  over  tbere:  so  I 
put  In  a  couple  bars."  The  complaints  have 
been  solely  of  restrictions  placed  on  tbe  dona- 
tions by  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

This  week  we  heard  men  discussing  dona- 
tions to  the  local  Scouting  organizations. 
They  were  commenting  that  they  have  In  past 
years  given  the  Girl  Scouts  only  half  tha 
amount  they  gave  the  Boy  Scouts.  But  this 
year  they  gave  tbe  girls'  organization  the 
same,  since  the  girls'  organization  had  risen 
to  new  heights  of  service. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  boxes  of  food, 
clothing,  and  pleasure  gifts  are  pouring  from 
Belle  Fourche  every  day  In  tbe  name  of  world 
brotherhood.  The  licxes  go  from  Individ- 
uals— child  and  adult;  from  organlaatlona — 
child  and  adult. 

People  have  responded  like  this  under  the 
preasure  of  war,  time  and  again.  But  tbla  la 
wartime  behavior  In  a  peacetime  cauaa. 

What  does  It  mean? 

It  means  building  peace  from  the  Individ- 
ual up.  It  means  the  positive  answer  to 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keejaer?" 

May  our  leaders  assembled  In  Washington 
see  the  quality  of  this  upsurge  that  rises 
from  tbe  people;  may  they  see  Its  unselfish- 
ness and  depth.  Then  may  they  match  It, 
in  tbelr  behavior,  with  an  equal  unselfishnaaa 
and  depth. 


Help  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday,  November  25.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  had  absolute  control  over 
the  exportation  of  building  materials, 
food,  farm  machinery,  grain,  meats, 
metals,  motor  vehicles,  and  steel,  so  that 
he  would  curb  and  stop  the  exportation 
of  building  materials,  food,  farm  ma- 
chinery, grain,  meats,  metals,  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  steel,  so  that  the  national  de- 
fense shall  not  be  impaired,  so  that  the 
national  security  shall  not  be  endan- 
gered, and  so  that  the  civilian  use  of 
building  materials,  food,  farm  machin- 
ery, grain,  meats,  metals,  motor  vehicles, 
and  steel  shall  not  be  impaired. 

The  President  has  had  absolute  and 
complete  authority  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
port. The  Congress  can  give  him  no 
more.  Yet,  since  May  1945,  the  Presi- 
dent has  thrown  to  the  winds  and  did 
not  use  his  power  and  authority  to  ctirb 
and  stop  the  export  of  building  materials, 
food,  farm  machinery,  grain,  meats, 
metals,  motor  vehicles,  and  steel,  and 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  sending  and  authorizing  to  be  sent 
abroad  untold  millions  of  tons  of  build- 
ing materials,  food,  farm  machinery, 
grain,  meats,  metals,  motor  vehicles,  and 
steel,  and  last  year  alone  the  food  that 
was  given  and  sent  from  continental 
United  States  would  be  longer  than  a 
railroad  freight  train  nearly  3,500  miles 
long. 
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abatalning  from  meat  on  Tuwday.  the  facta 
ara: 

I.  Tba  eltya  meat  packer*  and  wholasalei* 
have  experienced  no  deeltne  In  the  weekly 
demand.  They  are  supplying  reUil««s  with 
as  much  aseat  now  as  they  did  before  meat- 
leaaTaeaday. 

1  Moat  retail  meat  marfcaU  arc  selling  as 
much  meat  now  In  5  days  as  thay  did  befcxe 
in  t. 

S.  Many  parsons  who  sat  hfi  restaurants 
are  not  eating  less  meat  but  have  merely 
•  lifted  their  meaileaa  day  from  whatavsr  It 

«as.  to  Tuesday.  

The  surray  corered  13  meat-packing  booses 
and  «h<rieaalar8.  15  Isrg*  retail  markata  tn 
representative  sections  ot  the  city.  M  res- 
taurants and  the  6  major  downtown  hotels. 
Stfniflrant  U<  that  the  all-out  cooperation 
shoim  3  weeks  ago.  definitely  Is  on  the  wans. 
Persons  who.  during  the  first  two  Toaadaya 
o(  the  drive,  selected  meatless  dlahes.  today 
a.-e  asking  for  meat. 

A  large  number  of  downtown  reatauranta 
have  quietly  put  back  meat  on  Tuesdays 
menus.  While  all  downtown  hotels  still  had 
meatless  menus  on  their  dining-room  tables, 
tliree  of  the  flva  said  they  had  meat  dUhes 
waiting  In  the  kitchen  for  anyone  who  asked. 
And  a  growing  number  of  people  are  aaklng 
for  meat,  araltrasaas  reported. 

"At  first."  said  one  meat  packer.  "w« 
tliought  th*  demand  for  meat  tMd  dropi^ed 
oT  about  SO  percent  of  1  day's  business. 
But  during  the  laat  weak  the  demand  la 
back  to  normal  " 

Most  paclcers  pointed  out  there  Is  a  n<>r!<i<il 
seasonal  shortage  of  meat  at  thu  time.  Aad 
that  they  are  delivering  every  pound  they 
ciui  obtain. 

"Tbe  amount  of  meat  available  normaUy  { 
U  so  short."  said  another  packer,  "that  it  ka 
Impossible  even  to  determine  If  the  denxand 
has  dropped  off.    One  thing  we  do  know.  |ve  j 
are  selling  all   the   n^eat   we  can  get.    Wa 
c<}Uld  sell  more.  If  we  had  It." 

Tbe  isasansl  short  supply  waa  said  to  b* 
due  to  tba  UgbS  walgbt  of  animals  this  time 
of  year.  A  slight  drop  in  the  demaxui  for 
b«af  was  blamed  on  a  saaaonal  sating  change 
aad  not  on  maatlaaa  Tuesday.  As  the  c<  id 
wcathar  sppeoacbaa.  people  in  tbe  &<  uOi. 
switch  their  tastee  from  beef  to  pork. 

Ail  retaU  markeu  eootacted  made  approxl* 
mataly  th*  same  comsaaMt  as  voiced  by  onai 
butehar  who  said : 

"My  cuatomers  will  not  buy  meat  on  Tuei 
dity.    They  act  insulted  and  indignant  U 
even  suggest  such  a  thing. 

"The  laugh  Is,  of  course,  that  many  people' 
make  up  for  it  th*  reat  of  the  week  And 
most  people  buy  twice  their  normal  needs  on 
Monday.  So.  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  have 
aotd  aa  much  meat  as  I  ever  did  before  meet- 
less  Tuesday." 

The    situation    In    restaurants    depended 
upon    tba    iadivldual    trade.     Some    eat!: 
places  reported  a  drop  in  their  Tuesday  bu 'Al- 
ness, showing  their  customers  went  elsewhc 
where   meat   was  being  served.    Others 
ported  they  were  racelTtng  a  few  complalnl 
but  on  a  wbc^  war*  not  bavlng  too  mi 
dlfleolty.  sa  aaost  casSaoMrs  bad 
their  normal  M*atlMi  day  to  Tueaday. 
Sowever.  most  agraad  tbelr  meat 
e«ch  week  was  identical  to  what  it  was  befo 
the  advent  of  niaatleas  Ttieaday. 

"W*  replaced  osaat  with  chicken."  said  one 
reataurant  owner.    "But  more  and  more  pe^  . 
pla  ar*  damanrtlng  meat.    Many  of  my  c>. 
toaocrs  are  not  eating  with  me  on  Tuesd.i    > 
anymore." 

Anotlier  reataurant  man  reported  1m  pi  ' 
meat  back  on  the  menu  today    heeauae  «< 
are   losing    ctistomacs."    Be   addad   ttiat 
•raryon*  cooperated,  ba  was  all  for 
TXiaaday.    But  that  ba  eouldn  t  let  bla 
new  go  to  others  who  war*  not  obacnrtng 
day 
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was  not   complaining  so  much  sgainst 
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much  concerned  about  world  affairs  that 
seem  to  be  drifting  slowly  toward  another 
war.  The  hopes  of  people  all  over  th*  world 
that  the  years  following  the  close  of  tbe  last 
war  would  be  filled  with  peace  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  have  given  way  to  fears  that 
we  arc  face  to  face  with  another  world  con- 
flict which  may  mean  the  end  of  the  dvUlaa- 
tion  we  know. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  mtist  contribute 
hUllons  of  dollars  toward  the  relief  and  re- 
construction of  the  people  living  in  western 
Europe.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  feeding 
hungry  people  wherever  they  may  be  found 
to  the  extent  that  we  do  not  destroy  our  own 
economy.  To  undermine  our  own  economic 
system  would  only  defeat  our  purpose  of  aid- 
ing peoples  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  in  a  relief  program  for  western  Eu- 
rope I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  sug- 
gestion for  your  consideration. 

I  propose  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  pass  a  Joint  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations 
foreign  relief  fund  to  be  administered  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  proclamation  should 
also  call  for  the  designation  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Foreign  Relief  Fund  Week  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  sutMUntlal  sum  of  money  for  foreign 
relief.  The  American  people  would  be  asked 
to  contribute  toward  this  fund  with  the 
thought  that  if  the  people  are  permitted  to 
have  a  direct  participation  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  they  will  have  a  far  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  purposes  for  -vhlch  It  is  be- 
ing raised  and  a  much  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  as  t'ae  main  hop* 
oC  peace  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  basis  for  contributions  toward  the 
United  Nations  foreign  relief  ftmd  I  would 
w^[iii  t  that  the  President,  tbe  Members  ot 
Congress,  and  all  employees  of  the  United 
State*  Government  contribute  1  day's  salary, 
and  that  all  State  governors,  and  aU  Stat* 
and  municipal  employees  give  their  salary 
for  1  day.  All  employees  of  our  educational 
institutions,  the  public  and  private  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  should  be  asked  to 
give  1  day  of  their  salary  to  the  fund.  The 
officials  of  all  indtistrlal  establishments 
throughout  the  cour.try  would  be  expected  to 
give  their  salary  for  2  days.  whUe  aU  em- 
ployed peraons  are  covered  in  one  of  the  above 
catatoilo*  would  be  asked  to  donate  their 
earnings  for  1  day. 

Then  I  think  we  should  bring  all  the  cchool 
children  into  this  program  In  order  that  they 
may  early  in  their  lives  learn  something 
about  the  practical  problems  In  international 
relations,  lict  each  school  child  give  5  cents 
toward  the  relief  fund,  and  he  will  gain  some 
tmderstandlng  of  the  United  Nations.  Other 
contributions  would  be  acceptable  from  any- 
one on  the  basis  of  his  capacity  to  assist. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  way  for 
the  American  people  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  they  are  peace-loving  and  want  only  to 
do  their  part  in  building  a  peaceful  future 
than  to  participate  on  a  mass  scale  in  the 
creation  of  such  an  International  relief  fund 
as  I  am  proposing.  Charges  of  warmonger- 
ing against  the  United  States  would  evapo- 
rate into  thin  air  aa  concrete  evidence  of  our 
peaceful  Intentions  began  to  roll  into  the 
countries  of  western  Etirope  in  the  form  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  It  mtist  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  goods  made  available 
are  the  product  of  the  free-wUl  offering  of 
the  American  people. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  the  successful  crea- 
tion of  a  huge  relief  fund  by  the  American 
people.  Congress  should  then  pass  the  bill 
now  pending  in  both  Houses  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Peace  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  The  whole  objective  of  such  a  de- 
partment is  to  educate  the  American  people 
to  their  responslbUltles  in  International  rela- 
tione with  the  hop*  that  this  coimtry  would 
set  an  example  which  would  be  followed  by 
other  SUtes.    Let  a  Department  of  Paac*  on 


a  permanent  basis  combat  the  idea  that  w* 
are  imperialistic  in  this  country,  that  ws  ar* 
a  warmongering  people.  No  agency  of  th* 
Government  aa  it  now  exists  is  qualified  to 
vmdertake  and  carry  into  effect  the  vitally 
important  educational  program  which  is 
needed  to  educate  people  everywhere  that 
war  can  be  avoided  and  must  be  avoided  if 
the  world  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  another 
Dark  Ages. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  M.  Davia. 


Lcf  s  Blow  Onr  Own  Horn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHt7SrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  November  22, 1947: 

LET'S    BLOW    OUa    OWN    ROSir 

Several  Congressmen  who  opposed  the  Stat* 
Department's  Office  of  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  and  who  voted  to  cut  its 
budget  by  more  than  half  last  summer,  have 
now  changed  their  minds.  These  are  men 
who  recently  toured  Europe,  and  who  re- 
ttirned  with  the  demand  for  some  sort  of 
propaganda  agency  to  offset  the  stream  of 
antl-Amerlcan  lies  and  vituperation  that  the 
Russian  propagandists  are  potirlng  into 
Europe. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
legislators  were  shortsighted  or  dead  wrong 
in  their  earlier  opposition.  Conditions  liave 
changed  in  the  meantime.  Also,  some  of 
the  strategy  of  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Benton  and  some  of  the  tactics  of 
his  assistants  were  open  to  criticism. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's basic  idea.  It  was  his  laudable  inten- 
tion to  fight  distortions  with  dispassionate 
truth,  and  to  sell  American  democracy  to  the 
semi-slaves  in  Europe  by  such  means  as  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  publications, 
libraries  and  traveling  art  exhibits. 

But  that  was  last  spring.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Benton's  principal  target  seemed  to  be  Rus- 
sia. But  the  Rxissian  people,  who  most 
needed  to  hear  the  truth  about  American 
life  and  policies,  were  and  are  almost  hope- 
lessly insulated  from  the  truth. 

The  Russian  people  who  are  35  and  under 
have  been  fed  from  the  cradle  on  the  anti- 
capitalistic  dogma  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The 
older  ones  have  had  a  steady  diet  of  such 
propaganda  for  30  years.  Few  Russians  have 
radios  on  which  to  hear  the  American  side 
of  the  story.  And  it  Is  conceivable  that  even 
those  who  listen  to  It  may  simply  put  it  down 
as  false  propaganda. 

Furthermore,  the  picture  has  changed 
since  Congress  last  considered  this  St.ate  De- 
partment information  bureau.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  tightened  Its  grip  on  Hm 
Balkans.  There  is  now  a  Marshall  pl;in  to  b« 
explained  and  defended,  not  behind  the  iron 
curtain  but  in  the  countries  awaiting  Amer- 
ican aid.  Communist  propaganda  has  now 
been  stepped  up  to  a  high  pitch.  National 
pride  is  being  appealed  to.  The  tlu-eat  of 
Imperialism  and  loss  of  sovereignty  is;  dinned 
Into  western  European  ears  and  minds  day 
after  day. 

What  is  needed  now,  it  seems  to  us.  U  a 
more  forceful  presentation  <rf  the  American 
story.  There  must  be  the  same  scrapulous 
r«^rd  for  truth  as  now.  but  there  must  be 
greater  emphasis.    We  must  play  up  what 


we  are  doing  now  and  what  we  have  don*  to 
relieve  hunger  and  hardship  In  Europe. 

We  must  make  it  even  plainer  that  the  re- 
fusal of  Russia  and  her  sstellites  to  partici- 
pate in  the  European  recovery  program  waa 
Moscow's  idea,  not  ours.  We  must  dispel  th* 
Idea  that  we  are  seeking  to  dominate  Europe, 
or  to  stuff  the  capitalistic  system  down  un- 
willing throaU.  or  to  make  war. 

National  modesty  is  no  longer  a  rlrtue. 
The  people  of  Etirope  must  be  shown  th* 
contrast  between  our  generous  but  largely 
tmpubllcized  aid  and  the  niggardly  Russian 
contributions  which  have  been  ballyhooed 
out  of  all  proportion.  It  may  go  against  th* 
grain  of  Americans,  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  blow  our  own  horn.  But  that  type 
of  information  service  seems  Indicated  under 
present  circumstances. 


Resolnlion  of  Compton  Post,  No.  2089, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALIFOBinA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comp- 
ton Post,  No.  2089,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  has  carefully  considered  the  de- 
sirability of  allowing  Eva  Togura 
D'Aquina,  also  known  as  the  Tokio  Rose, 
to  reenter  the  United  States  and  has 
adopted  the  following  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  such  reentry: 

Compton  Post,  No.  2089.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  Compton, 
Calif.,  at  the  last  regular  meeting.  10  No- 
vember 1947.  unanimously  adopted  tbe  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

"Whereas  after  the  late  war  in  which  ao 
many  of  our  American  citizens  were  so  dia- 
bolically treated  by  personnel  of  the  Japa- 
nese people;  and 

"Whereas  105  Compton  men  gave  their  llv** 
in  this  war;  and 

"Whereas  the  broadcasting  system  of  th* 
Japanese  Government  was  used  by  Amerl- 
can-bom  and  educated  Japanese  girls  to 
demoralize  our  servicemen  with  their  slurs 
upon  their  loved  ones  at  home;  and 

"Whereas,  one  American -bom  and  edu- 
cated Japanese  girl,  to  wit,  Eva  Togura 
D'Aquina,  also  known  &8  Tokio  Rose,  a  one- 
time student  of  the  Compton  Junior  CoUeg*. 
of  Compton.  Calif.,  is  now  stating  her  desir* 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  less  than  1 
year  after  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  decreed  tliaS 
the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  at  an  end:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  As  comrades  of  these  men  who 
suffered  and  those  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  we  ar*  deflnittiy  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  any  vlaa,  or  other  mode  of  en- 
trance into  the  United  States  of  the  atxjve- 
named  person,  believing  that  it  would  be  a 
dii^race  to  the  memories  of  otir  departed 
comrades;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  InKa-ibed  on  otir  minutes  and  that  copies 
be  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Cotmcll. 
California  State  department,  and  to  national 
headquarters,  also  a  copy  be  sent  to  tbe 
Compton  Press." 

CLsmn  W.  NicBOL, 

Attest:  Commanifer. 

D*u  H.  Lrwis, 

Adjutant. 
Jack  BiocxasTArF, 
XiOrnai  D.  GAinrr, 
H.  A.  Casteel, 
iiesolutions  Committe*. 
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ntfoy.  Natemiber  2S.  1947 
Ur.  TlrfMAIf.    Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
today  Ixjuoducsd  a  bill  to  protect  clti> 
ma  anf  other  persons  In  the  United 
SNites  fiom  mob  rlolence  and  lynchlnf. 
There  h  ive  fcecn  several  bills  submitted 
during  t  ila  first  eewlnn  of  the  BighUeth 
Congreci   for  thli  general  purpose.    The 
bill  I  ha  ire  submitted,  howerer.  provides 
tor  greater  latitude  In  punishment  for 
lynchlnf.    The  bill  provides  a  punish- 
ment by  line  of  $10,000.  or  Unprt^onment 
not  exc-edlng  20  years,  or  both,  upon 
convlcti  >n  of  participation  in  a  lynching, 
and  pre  scribes  »  flM  of  ISJOO.  or  Im- 
prisons ent  not  t  ■(Wiling  5  years,  or 
both,  fo  any  official  found  guilty  of  hav- 
ing wfU:  ally  failed  to  protect  a  person  In 
Ilia  aatA  idy  from  lynching,  or  to  appre- 
hend 0 '  prosecute  the  members  of  a 
lynch  nob.    The  bUI  also  provides  for 
the  001  ipensation  to  the  vtctlm  of  a 
tgmMn  :  or.  if  It  reHtta  te  hit  death, 
to  hb  r  ext  of  kin.  In  so  aBMKBit  of  not 
less  tha  i  (2.000  or  not  more  than  $10,000 
to  be  d  teriBttied  in  a  eourt  of  law. 

No  n  iht-thlnklag  perKn  can  Justify 
the  nee  «slty  for  lynching.  It  is  a  cow- 
ardly iractlec.  usually  engaged  In  by 
motaa  o  pertons  who  would  not  have  the 
CTttmy  to  carry  on  their  activities  alone 
or  in  t  le  open.  It  is  a  practice  which 
Is  not  t }  be  condoned. 

Fprti  naiely.  the  number  of  Ijmchlngs 
In  the  DBIted  States  Is  on  the  decUne. 
For  thejlMt  several  years,  there  has  been 
a  maried  reduction  In  the  number  of 
lynchin  u  in  the  United  SUtcs.  There  is 
every  c  lance.  however,  that  a  wave  of 
lljlail  ,  mv  develop  which  would  cause 
•  ittnri  I  to  g  greater  degree  of  this  prac- 
tice. \  re  must  have  ready  a  deterrent 
fey  rwsrgl  legLslatlon  in  the  form  of 
MVetv  ptBdltles  to  the  individuals  and 
offlcltU  who  practice  or  condone  lynch- 
lag.  I  k  the  wild  bysterU  that  prevails 
at  tht  iBt  that  a  lyMblof  U  conducted 
trrepar  ible  mistakes  occur,  and  too  (re- 
quentlji  ar  Innocent  victim  suffort  a  hor- 
rible fs  te.  Ail  of  these  acU  are  contrary 
to  the  kwt  of  oar  country  and  the  prln- 
dplee  ( B  wUdi  ear  Nation  was  fotmded. 
Ko  one  subscribes  to  the  Idea  that  guilty 
peraoa  should  not  be  punished  for  their 
acts.  pBach  and  ewy  State  and  com- 
munity has  legal  prooeSMS  which  can 
and  s)i  ould  be  followed. 

It  is  fltttaf  thai  I  preacDt  a  bill  de- 
signed to  punish  persons  engaging  in 
Bob  V  olenee  and  lynching.  The  State 
of  mil  «lB  has  laws  against  such  acts. 
A  nuEiber  of  BlatM  havo  such  laws. 
Unf ortknateiy.  all  States  have  not  seen 
lit  to  hake  such  actloQ.  Furthermore, 
descen  led  as  I  am  from  people  who  have 
fought  to  maintain  the  liberties  afforded 
by  our  Constitution,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  I  thould  interest  myself  as  a  Mem- 
'  cf  bm^reas  In  putting  a  stop  to  this 

, ICy    grandfather    separated 

^t>m  his  southern  family  and  came  north 
flfh  ;  ]n  Oeneral  Ckant's  army,  while 


bis  brothers  remained  to  serre  In  the 
Confederate  Army.  My  entire  family 
has  been  devoUd  to  the  principles  that, 
this  should  t>e  a  Nation  which  prot 
the  individual  by  law  or  punishes 
Individual  by  law.  Those  who  see  fit  i'> 
evade  the  principles  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  and  see  fit  to  '  *~ 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
stltute  themselves  Judges,  jurors, 
executioners,  should  be  punished  as  w< 
as  the  of&dals  who  tolerate  such  pro  •  d- 
lags. 

I  hava  high  hopes  that  this  BlghU< 
Congress  will  enact  an  antilynch  biU. 
it  Us  my  latantioo  to  work  for  its 
snd  sopport  It  In  every  way  that  I 
It  Is  my  beUef  that  such  a  law  will 
far  toward  endli^   a   practice   whit 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  ^' 
United  SUtes  abhor. 


A  Resolntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

at  OHIO 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIV■B^ 
Tuesday.  November  25.  1947 

Mr.  McCOWEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  hei 
presenting   the   following  resolution 
Mathews-Carter  Post.  No.  325,  the  Ami 
can  Lsgion.  Department  of  Ohio. 
chestO'.  Ohio: 

Whereas  the  ooct  of  living  haa  Ixic 
to  tb«  extent  where  veterana  are  vnaUa 
mn^t««w  B  Uvelihood  for  themaelVM 
tiMir  fa»lllM  on  the  penaiona  and 
•llBwaaeM  bow  recelTrd  by  the  Vc 
Administration,  and  whereaa  World  War] 
aeUrans  aerred  their  country  with  valor 
aoaor  and  are  entitled  to  •  living 
•ad  the  age  requirements  lowered  from 
years  of  age  to  Sft  years  of  age  for  an  av 
Bsatle  total  disnbllUy  for  pensions  on  a  Bf 
lih-Ani«rlcsn  Wat  basis,  where  depend* 
•Btets:  Now.  therefore,  be  tt 

Jtoolvetf  by  Mmtham  Omrtm  ^Drt.  Wo. 
the    Amtrtcnn    legieo,    MaMkeiSsr.    C 
Ttet  thto  orgaalsatleB  sooTMrt  and  ivge 
kg*  of  Boom  btu  No  6T7  new  pending  i 
of  tb*  United  gates  which 

fir  an  tpurrrtt  in  pensions  and  dt 

bllity  allnwaaeea  for  Mrvtcemcn  of  Wc 

war  I  and  the  relssatiea  ef  the  age  requi 

SB8BU  frees  «•  to  M  years  of  •••• 

Idopted  this  14%h  day  of  Ifevemb^  11 

WBXUM  a.  POWM ALL. 

attest: 


May  I  urge  prompt  action  on  H.  R 


Natioaal  Sdeacc  Fonndatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTAH 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STi 

Weitnesdaw.  November  2$  (fev<slBli*e 
of  Mondttv.  November  2f>,  1H7 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  Presi( 
I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have 


ttcoea  an  address 
;t  of  the  National 
[ore  the  meeting 
Association.  La- 
in. D.  C.  Novem- 

lon.  the  address 

;d  in  the  R«co«p, 

I 

fpoxntDATTOM  BnX 
ad  Rcntlemen.  I  am 
subject  of  leglala- 
;  cf  science  throoga 
tnd  to  be  known  as 
andatlon. 
established  a  Na- 
Is  the  prayer  of 
Nation  to  achieve 
i\ce  m  the  field  of 
fas  fre  must  habltu- 
ot  pecples.  per- 
'.\ple  before  the 
ncal  leadership. 
oOjecUves  with- 
nent  and  aaslat- 
evcn  with  the  moat 
trranU  that  might 
-nx.  itlMllHUIIa 
1 1..  .lo  easy  raee,  and 
ly  RreaUy  on  Yankee 
h--   t   of   our   young 
.-al  Inquiry,  and 
h  comes  from  a 
1  community, 
lem.  ao  compelling  la 
I  pray  that  there  may 
IScience   Poundatloo 

in   this   type  of 

n.   -te.    I  have  had 

It        ^tlon  In  the  role 

all   my  coUeagucs 

tn  this — and  In  the 

1   Idea  here   and 

tb     :i  the  Senate  and 

I  bill,  thus  in  a  way 

iver   ttefore,   namely 

|«dge  Of  Presidential 

which   Senator   H. 
Jeraey.  and  I  re- 
ilttee  on  Labor  and 
»ed     One  of  the  pur- 
then.  Is  to  discover 

(vetoed  beeauaa  of  tha 
Ity  of  the  propoeed 
ident.  I  do  not  want 
certainly  ahould  do 
unwind  a  long  spcol 
acceptmce  by  tae 
[of  the  nine- man  es- 
tt:-n  which  tailed. 
II'  S39  I  personally 
preacrtbed  the  type  of 
realdent  might  havo 
»e.    Bureiy  a.  Mt 

which  I 
featurea. 

I  Diucb  about  differ- 
cspect  to  the  admla- 
Itton.    This  is  a  sub- 
airing,  but  for  fur- 
[crucible  Itaelf.  and  if 
of  the  type  we  have 
Increment,  we  may 
]\?^'   cur  organization 
|v.     'e  House  and  ail. 
te  the  veto  maaaege  cf 
of  but  a  slngla  eon- 
ilch  overlooked  Amerl- 
plts  that  have  become 
all  of  the  Butee  and 
re  control  la  one  thing, 
what  It  a  today  be- 
brae  tMtaBlqiiaB  of  gov* 
for  a  esBiglale  ■apara^ 
Id  federal  actlvltlea 
To  aaeoBM  that  ih» 
ooatcol  of  aU  of  the 
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conducting  research  would  show  that 
our  State  unlreraltles  and  colleges  and  the 
State  pubUc-achool  systems  have  hem.  ad- 
ministratively speaking,  fallurea.  This,  of 
course.  Is  not  true. 

As  conciliator.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
been  left  high  and  dry  by  anyone,  but  am 
willing  to  make  further  efforts  toward  agree- 
ment. 

In  passing,  however.  I  might  Identify.  If  I 
can.  the  bridge  we  have  yet  to  span,  and  by 
Inference  reveal  some  of  the  brldgework  we 
already  have  constructed,  for  I  am  not  going 
to  give  a  tedious  chronology  of  dlfTerences  of 
opinion  as  they  have  been  overcome  through 
conversion  or  compromise  through  the  years. 

The  high  hurdle  is  to  fix  the  degree  of  re- 
ipontibUtty  of  the  Foundation's  principal 
officer  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  prln- 
clpally.  of  course,  to  the  Executive.  That 
which  Is  }-et  deemed  to  be  an  InstifDdcnt 
decree  uf  responsibility  Is  an  organization  of 
24  Individuals  chosen  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  members  of 
the  Poundetlon.  the  members  to  elect  their 
own  chairman  and  their  own  executive  com- 
mittee: and  the  Foundation  to  name  a  prin- 
cipal e.Tecutlve  offlcer.  known  as  the  director. 
Another  feature  was  the  requirement  of  an 
annual  report  to  the  President,  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  blm.  In  turn,  to  the  Congress. 

In  contrast,  the  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
Bightleth  Congress  provided  for  the  director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  In  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  thought  my  own  theory 
of  political  responsibility  to  be  preferable. 
I  am  also  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
those  who  felt  that  science  could  best  ateer 
the  coarse  of  scientific  research  alao  gave  up. 
or  gave  in.  However  serious  the  matter  of 
organization  may  be,  basically,  sufficient 
sateguards  were  actually  retained  so  that 
ultimate  responsibility  to  those  who  would 
have  to  open  the  pursestrings  every  year  was 
adequate  In  the  product  which  was  presented 
to  the  President  for  signature.  This,  I  say, 
these  Individuals  believed  honestly. 

The  President  believed  otherwise,  and  I 
certainly  would  not.  If  I  could,  take  Issue. 
After  all  I  was  complimented  because  the  bill 
which  I  Introduced  provided  for  the  type  of 
administration  the  President's  veto  message 
considered  correct.  Therefore,  the  only  les- 
aon  that  may  be  taken  from  the  experience 
la  that  our  work  of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  agreement  out  of  order,  ia  not 
ytt  complete. 

I  have  almoat  committed  a  fault.  I  have 
■poken  of  my  bill,  and  I  was  about  to  speak 
of  Senator  SxrrH'a  bill.  S.  ftas  and  S.  626 
happened  to  be  the  bills  we  Individuals  pre- 
Mnted.  Senator  EMrrni  number  prevailed, 
after  we  had  considered  features  of  b<jth. 
Senator  SMrrK  and  I  signed  the  committee 
report  placing  his  bill  on  the  calendar.  Zt 
was  an  honest  act  and  we  agreed. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  take  credit  for  the 
Ideas  which  Senator  Kacomi  and  numerous 
OCbers  had.  or  from  the  President's  message 
on  this  subject,  or  any  other  source  ma- 
terial of  my  bill.  In  considering  Senator 
SMrrR'a  evident  feelings  concerning  the  pro- 
posals, always  a  dangerotis  thing  for  another 
Senator  to  try  to  do,  I  would  no  more  Ignore 
Bsnator  Macnuson  and  others  who  have 
manfully  considered  what  science  itself 
might  think,  and  what  science  Itself  might 
do.  given  money  and  encouragement,  to 
assist  scientific  development.  I  dare  not 
start  giving  credit,  for  I  could  not  stop. 
Senator  PtJLBaioHT  and  hla  associates  were 
no  leas  painstaking. 

Instead  I  want  to  give  credit  to  every 
Senator  and  every  Representative  who  has 
been  sobered  by  the  reduction  In  our  midst 
of  thousands  of  doctors  of  philosophy  In 
science,  by  the  more  than  ocsaeional  monop- 
olistic frustrstlon  and  retardation  of  scien- 
tific developnnent  (along  with,  of  course, 
profitable  Indtwtrlal   advancement   through 


Invention)  and  by  the  terrific  competition 
of  at  least  one  rival  government  m  cncoor- 
aging  the  development  of  science.  I  know 
that  there  is  no  one  In  any  branch  (}f  gov- 
ernment who  has  given  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, who  does  not  realize,  and  who  does  not 
fear  the  reduction  of  this  Nation  to  second- 
rate  status  through  lack  of  knowledjje  and 
invention. 

Th3  old  patent-alone  system  will  net  work 
any  longer,  unsupported.  Aa  one  distin- 
guished scientist  observed,  the  old  Idea  of  a 
poor  genius  working  out  an  amazing  scheme 
In  an  attic  has  almost  entirely  vanished. 
Certainly  we  may  not  preserve  our  national 
star  ding  on  any  such  basis  or  gamble. 

The  problems  of  war  brought  the  r.ufcject 
Into  early  and  sharp  fccus.  In  1939  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  authorized  the  mobilization 
of  science  for  war  by  creating  the  Office  of 
SclenUflc  R»earch  and  DsvelopoMnt,  with 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  at  its  head.  His  tmlt 
made  a  striking  record,  which  led  to  ths 
President's  assigning  Dr.  Bush  In  December 
1944  a  study  of  the  Nation's  postwar  re- 
search program.  Dr.  Bush  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  July  1945.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  bills  followed.  Hearings 
meanwhile  had  long  since  been  he-Id  ex- 
haustively on  scientific  and  technical  mobili- 
zation Hearings  on  science  legislation  fol- 
lowed. Our  national  scientific  ledger  was 
presented  with  its  columns  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  It  could  be  compared  calmly,  too, 
with  that  of  other  countries. 

We  learned,  or  at  least  we  heard,  that  In 
1940  Germany  withdrew  public  8upi)ort  to 
research  In  favor  of  putting  everything  they 
had  Into  the  production  of  existing  wimpons. 
An  expert  from  the  American  Navy,  recently 
back  from  a  study,  Commodore  H.  A.  Schade, 
declared  that  the  ensuing  2  yeara  In  which 
all  long-term  research  had  been  forbidden 
was  a  costly  mistake,  one  the  Germans  tried 
vainly  to  rectify  by  setting  up  In  1942  the 
equivalent  of  a  research  foundation.  A  year 
later  a  sporadic  effort  was  made  to  bolster 
up  German  naval  research,  under  what  Com- 
modore Schade  described  as  "the  spur  of  the 
German  decline  In  electronic  activity  and 
research." 

"They  never  recovered,"  he  concluded, 
"from  the  2-year  hiatus  when  they  forbade 
research  between  1940  and  1942." 

This  witness,  appearing  before  a  Joint  hear- 
ing of  several  committees  of  the  Senato  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Committee  on  lilllltary 
Affairs,  of  which  I  then  was  chairman,  then 
went  on  to  list  the  remarkable  array  of 
weapons  and  war  devices  which  the  Germans 
failed  to  get  into  production  in  time,  at- 
tributable to  this  delay. 

During  the  war  I  went  to  one  of  the  cap- 
tured buzz-bomb  factories  and  I  also  saw  the 
effecta  of  the  buzz  bomb  oa  England.  We,  to 
an  ex'kent.  followed  through  the  German  phi- 
losophy of  stopping  research  on  the  score  that 
we  should  produce  what  we  had.  After  the 
war  was  over  we  were  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  knowledge  of  the  German 
aclentlsts  who  were  found  in  our  captured 
part  of  Germany. 

We  suffer  delays  like  this  today  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  Pertiaps  we  too  shall  pay  for 
our  sins  of  omission.  Difcovery,  invention, 
and  refinement  are  marking  time  here.  Are 
they  waiting  everywhere? 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  disctiss  the  moot 
provisions  of  a  bill  which  has  been  vetoed, 
unless  I  were  to  take  a  side,  which  I  would 
prefer  to  do  in  the  way  that  I  undertook  to 
get  competing  forces  In  the  Senate  tORether, 
and  In  the  conference  adjustments  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Hcvise. 

This  organization  thing  Is  not  crystal  clear. 
For  example,  former  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
P.  Patterson  stated  tn  part:  'Tn  developing 
this  plan  I  consider  that  the  utmost  in 
sdentiflc  research  and  development  ~%viU  be 
gained  if  the  War  Depcutment  doea  not  at- 
tempt to  Impose  Its  Ideas  as  to  the  beet  type 
of  organization  which  should  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  this.    I  believe  it  should  be  left 


to  the  ablest  ieadeis  of  adovtlfle  reasarch 
and  development  to  outline  to  Congr— s  f<ir 
its  consideration  the  type  of  organization 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  those  aclentlCc  lead- 
ers, will  call  forth  the  beet  efforts  of  the  men 
with  scientific  talent.  They  are  familiar 
with  the  problems,  and  they  know  the  people 
with  whom  they  deal.  They  are  expert  wit- 
nesses as  it  were,  m  a  field  where  unskilled 
persons  have  far  less  knowledge. 

Dr.  Bush  stated  In  part  with  respect  to 
organization:  "A  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  be  on  a  far  sounder  basis  if  its  pol- 
icy Is  pursued  by  a  board  rather  than  by  one 
man." 

I  quote  these  matters  not  to  embarrass  the 
Presidential  veto  as  here  applied,  for  I  my- 
self introduced  a  bill  which  provided  for  a 
Director  with  normal  responsibilities  to  the 
President.  I  quote  them  to  say  that  we  mtut 
bridge  this  dlffcrerce  with  compromise  if 
possible.  I  quote  them  to  show  that  there 
is  the  hlchest  type  of  thinking  back  of  trath 
proposals. 

And  I  quote  them  to  suggest  that  the  point 
Is  not,  or  may  not  be,  so  important  after  all 
and  that  perhaps  imder  either  plan  an  ad- 
mirable degree  of  responsibility  to  the  pe(^e 
of  this  Nation  might  well  be  provided.  As  a 
Navy  witness.  Commodore  Lewis  L.  Strausa. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  said:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
Navy  Department,  the  question  of  the  over- 
all organization  of  the  Foundation,  once  tt  la 
set  up,  is  of  relatively  little  moment.  It  Is 
not  a  matter  of  organization;  It  Is  a  matter  of 
men.  The  proper  man  for  this  program 
shotxld  be  a  man  of  a  certain  amount  of  tech- 
nical competence,  great  vigor,  and  breadth  of 
Imagination,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
msthod  necessarily  insures  that  Itlnd  of  man. 
I  would  asstmie  that  under  one  method 
where  the  Individual  Is  elected  tiy  the  board. 
It  would  be  hardly  likely  that  an  Individual 
would  be  chosen  who  was  not  persona  grata 
to  the  President.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
seems  to  me  that  where  the  President  would 
be  appointing  the  Administrator,  he  would 
be  unlikely  to  choose  an  Individual  who  was 
not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  scientists 
with  whom  he  would  have  to  cooperate  and 
whose  assistance  he  would  require  in  every- 
thing he  did." 

It  is  discouraging  to  be  so  near  and  yet  so 
far,  but  we  shall  keep  striving. 

As  I  said  earlier,  very  lltUe  of  the  bill  today 
remains  actually  moot,  and  it  is  with  some 
promise  of  a  new  vista  before  vu.  provided 
we  can  pass  a  bUl  again,  that  we  contemplate 
lt«  strong  points  and  benefits. 

We  have  progreaaed  Uirough  enough  bills, 
committee  prints,  and  now  conference  re- 
port, to  know  that  the  Foundation  will  ba 
authorized  to  (1)  formulate,  develop,  and 
eaublish  a  national  policy  for  the  promotion 
of  basic  research  and  education  in  the  sci- 
ences; (2)  initiate  and  support  basic  re- 
search in  the  mathematical,  physical,  medi- 
cal, biological,  engineering,  and  other  sci- 
ences, by  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ment*— including  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  asslsunce — for  the  conduct  of  such 
basic  scientific  research;  (3)  initiate  and  sup- 
port scientific  research  in  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  the  national  defense  by 
making  contracts  or  other  arrangements- 
including  grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance — for  the  conduct  of  such  scien- 
tific research:  (4)  grant  scholarships  and 
graduate  fellowships  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering, 
and  other  sciences;  (5)  foster  the  Interchange 
of  scientific  information  among  scientists  in 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries;  (6) 
correlate  the  Foundation's  scientific  research 
programs  with  those  undertaken  by  individ- 
uals and  by  public  and  private  research 
groups;  and  (7>  establish  (s)  a  specUl  com-  < 
mission  on  cancer  reaearch,  (b)  a  special  ■ 
commiatUm  on  hnrt  and  Intravaaeular  dis- 
eases, (c)  a  special  commission  on  poUo- 
myelltis  and  other  degenerative 
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Wa  wmjhaar  the  line  of  daavace  mora 
ahi^y  exi  ressod  than  this.  I  am  sure:  but 
at  the  rlali  of  sounding  like  the  weather  man 
In  the  Flbl  sr  iicGee  program  I  believe  I  will 
stand  on  tJ  ta  statamant  aa  made. 

The  prof  oaad  Dlvtskm  of  national  Defense 
trongty  emphasised  in  the  proposal  and 

dlsciiscd  searchingly  In  the  testimony. 

Ona  hall  <  (  the  members  of  tu  controlling 
committee  wUl  be  made  up  of  clvUlans.  the 
remainder  eUl  represent  the  Armed  Syvlces. 
Tha  othtr  dlTlaiona  specifically  pAtvldad 
are  ( 1 )  s  Division  of  Medical  Ra- 
Dlvlalon    of    Mathematical. 


Physical,  ind  Inginaarlng  Sciences;  (3)  a 
Division  o'  Biological  Sciences:  and  <4)  a 
Division  o:  Scientific  Personnel  and  Kduca- 
tlon.  whlc]  1.  under  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"aball  be   concerned  with  programs  of  the 


as  unduly 
atandtaf 


relating  to  the  granting  of  schol 
graduate    fellowahips    In    the 
.  physical,  medical,  biological. 
englnaavtak.  <^d  oUmt  atlance." 

Tha  asai  utive  committee  is  empowered  to 
receive  th«  advice  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Dlvlakm  oi  National  Defense,  and  therefrom 
wis  Willi  r  igulatlocs  and  procedures  for  the 
aaeurlty  a  information  or  property  in  con- 
aaetlon  w1  cb  scientific  isasaich  having  mili- 
tary atgnUeance. 

Ttia  apw  k  plug  of  the  whole  proposal  is  in 
the  seholirthlps  and  fellowships  to  be  pro- 
vided. Tt  is,  truthfully.  Is  the  feature  over 
which  I  8:iovred  greatest  concern.  Here,  as 
In  no  oth(  r  section  of  the  bill,  might  creep 
In  the  mc-«  t  Innocently  Intended  abtises.  «uch 
r  Kiassing  the  reputation  of  an  out- 
1.  and  such  as  overlooking  tal- 
ented tadfvlduala  who  are  developing,  like 
the  unsaai  roaa.  thalr  talants  to  be  wasted  on 
air  In  many  caaea  except  for  that 
which  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween opj  ortunity  and  none,  financial  en- 
|em(  at.  The  geographical  distribution 
1 1  ab  ftll  preaently  rtad  was  not  the  ask- 
.--,  ,jiea:  rt  waa  the  sailing  price.  Never- 
IliaTaw  I  1  m  aattified  that  with  such  provi- 
sions In  t:  le  bill  any  possible  abuses  may  be 
expected,  lot  to  be  reduced,  but  to  be  elimi- 
nated.    Ptrmlt  me  to  read  thla  Important 
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_ilpe  snd  fellowships  from  among 
of  the  United  States,  and  »uch  selec- 
tions ahall  be  made  solely  on  the  basts  of 
ability:  but  in  any  case  In  which  two  or  mora 
applicants  for  scholarships  or  fellowships,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  deemed  by  the  Founda- 
tion to  be  possessed  of  equal  ability  and 
there  are  not  sufficient  scholarships  or  fel- 
lowships, as  the  case  may  t>e,  available  ti> 
grant  one  to  each  of  iuch  applicants,  the 
Foundation  shall  award  the  -allable  schol- 
arship or  scholarships  or  fellowship  or  fel- 
lowships to  the  applicants  In  such  manner  as 
will  tend  to  result  In  a  vrlde  distribution  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  among  tha 
States.  Territories,  posseaalons.  and  the  Dls- 1 
tnct.  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  Foundation  shall  maintain  a 
register  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
and  In  other  ways  provide  a  central  clearlng- 
hotLse  for  Information  covering  all  sclentiflr^ 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  United  State 
and  lU  Territories  and  possessions.  No  indi- 
vidual shall  be  listed  In  such  register  without 
his  consent." 

Tiiere  were  those  who  were  nervous  about , 
the  consideration  of  patents  lest  we  destroy 
the  present  symem  and  strip  the  Inventor  ot 
his  incentive.  The  fact  that  the  Inventor's 
incentive  has  been  badly  mauled  around  in 
the  past  by  monopolistic  practices  on  tha 
part  of  some  companies  and  industries  waa 
lost  sight  of.  but  the  testimony,  taken  In 
1943  and  1944  on  monopoly  and  cartel  prac- 
tices was  shocking.  One  lavryer  went  so  far] 
as  to  advise  his  client  that  It  would  be  riskyj 
to  continue  to  file  infringement  suits  antf 
though  they  were  effective  enough  in  elim- 
inating competition,  too  many  of  them  woul4 
excite  suspicion  and  catise  unhappy  publlo 
reaction.  Moreover,  the  international  tie- 
ups  proved  to  t>e  almost  scandalous,  partic 
larly  with  respect  to  German  controlled  car* 
tela.  Finally  in  some  ImporUnt  product" 
tedinolcgical  advance  was  brazenly  held  bac 
in  order,  on  one  Instance  at  least,  for  tl 
concern  to  get  out  whole  in  a  monetary  waj 
with  money  invested  in  obsolete  equipment^ 
and  to  give  another  example,  in  the  case  "^ 
a  utility,  in  order  to  sell  more  of  the  servl 
or  the  product. 

To  take  an  Instance  of  the  scientific  relt 
tance  of  private  capital  overseas  let  me  que 
txom  Mr.  W.  S.  Wasserman.  a  Philadelphia  ' 
veatatiant  banker,  who  aaid — note  this 
rlod— in  April  1943:    'Some  years  ago  I 
approeched  by  some  of  my  friends  in  Sngli 
and  asked  whether  my  firm  would  be  Int 
ested  In  backing  a  revolutionary  type  of 
plane  propulsion  based  on  the  Jet  princlf 
Some  of  my  banking  friends  had  run  acr 
a  young  man  In  the  RAF  who  had  come 
with  what  he  claimed  was  a  completely  re 
lutlonary  Idea.    ThU  principle  waa  mat 
matlcally  analysed  by  one  of  the  great 
mathematical  ganluaea  In  England  and 
round  to  be  oonect.    Extreme  difficulty 
encoimtered     In    raising    funds.     A 
amount  of  money  was  made  available,  but 
the  long  run  the  company  had  to  be  financ 
by  the  British  Government  to  bring  this  ' 
ventor's  plan  to  practical  development." 
Wassennan's  next  sentence  I  shall   unc 
score:   "This  invention  may  be  of  first-i 
Importance  in  winning  this  war  "    I  Just 
my  listeners  to  look  backward  over  the  pot 
tlallties   ot   that   moment   and   answer 
themselves  whether  financial  encouragei 
to  science  might  be  ot  value  to  a  Nsti< 
security  and  help  to  shape  lu  destiny. 

The  young  Inventor  does  ha?a  a 
situation  with  his  patents.    A  apokt  _ 

rural  elecuificstlon  spoke  sllghtlrgly  of  tb*1 
fana  boya'  chances  to  do  anything  with  '"~ 
and  thousands  of  gadgets 
ited.     Another  witness  cited 
control  of  patents  Inspired  wit 
the  OQHVMiy.     Still  another  said  that 
from  |rtT'*'*f  reliance  tipon  chance  Indt 
trial  invention  It  should  be  remembered 
there  are  150.000  Industrial  concerns  withe 
any  reaaarch  laboratorlea  whatever,  and 
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We  overcame  more  difficult  obstacles  than 
He  ahead  to  get  this  far.  We  are  nearly  over 
the  top  and  pwrhaps  do  not  know  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  an  incurable  optimist,  but  I 
believe  we  ought  to  hold  fast  to  what  we 
have,  and  determine  to  reach  a  point  of 
agreement  on  what  Is  left. 

I  thank  you. 


Tbe  Future  of  the  American  Standard  of 
Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  BALDWIN 

or  CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
and  able  address  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Flanders],  before  the  New  England 
Council  annual  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  country  has  a  history  of  more  than 
300  years  of  constant  Improvement  In  the 
sundard  of  living  of  its  inhabiunts.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  ups  and  downs 
but.  viewed  in  the  long  range  of  history, 
they  are  slight  Irregularities  on  a  continu- 
ously ascending  curve.  Can  we  be  sure  that 
the  future  will  be  an  extension  of  this  prog- 
ress? Can  we  be  sure  that  If  so,  it  will 
happen  automatically  without  forethought 
and  purpKJseful  action  on  our  part?  That  is 
the  question  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me  this  afternoon. 

The  first  problem  we  are  facing  Is  that  of 
maintaining  full  employment  without  In- 
flation. Except  for  the  so-called  frlctlonal 
employment  which  is  largely  temporary  and 
voluntary  for  the  individuals  included,  we 
have  had  full  employment  lor  many  months. 
We  are  also  having  a  dangerous  inflation. 
Full  employment  and  Inflation  are  going  to- 
gether. Is  the  inflation  merely  a  happen- 
stance or  Is  inflation  the  normal  result  of 
full  employment?  These  are  the  questions 
we  must  face. 

In  wartime  we  had  over-full  employment 
without  inflation.  We  accomplished  this  by 
means  of  rationing,  price  control,  and  wage 
control.  We  do  not  wish  to  relmpose  these 
wartime  controls  In  peacetime. 

In  peacetime  there  Is  a  quite  evident  rela- 
tionship between  full  employment  and  Infla- 
tion. Without  discussing  at  this  time  the 
question  as  to  which  comes  flrst — wage  ad- 
vances or  price  advances — it  is  quite  clear 
that  with  full  employment  and  heavy  pur- 
chasing power  the  ordinary  llmiU  on  both 
wage  advances  and  price  advances  disappear. 
If  the  worker  can  leave  one  Job  without  doubt 
In  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  can  get  another, 
he  will  be  much  more  confident  and  per- 
sistent In  making  wage  demands  than  he 
will  be  otherwise.  If  the  manufacturer  finds 
himself  in  a  seller's  market,  the  ordinary  re- 
straints on  raising  the  price  of  his  product 
disappear.  This  describes  In  simple  terms 
the  malady  we  are  suffering  from  today. 

Whether  the  Initial  Impetus  comes  from 
high  wages  or  high  prices,  they  react  on  each 
other  with  deadly  precision.  High  wages  in- 
crease costs  and  purchasing  pxjwer.  The  In- 
creased costs  are  refiected  In  Increased  prices, 
which  find  the  high  purchasing  power  avail- 
able to  move  Into  consumption  and  enjoy- 
ment the  goods  and  services  produced.   Find- 


ing that  this  results  In  no  net  increase  in 
consumption,  the  desire  for  high  wages  again 
expresses  Itself  with  another  profitless  revo- 
lution of  the  machinery  of  inflation. 

It  should  be  sufficiently  clear  that  no  actual 
Improvement  in  consumption  is  possible 
without  an  Increase  In  production.  Without 
that  Increase  a  rise  in  wages  or  profits  sim- 
ply makes  the  goods  produced  cost  more. 
There  Is,  of  cotirse,  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  a  feeling  that  profits  can  be  dipped 
Into  and  thus  shared  In  equitably,  but  there 
are  limits  to  this  process.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  a  net  profit  of  around  $17,500,- 
OOO.OOO  resulted  from  our  present  annual  pro- 
duction rate  of  $200,000,000,000.  This  means 
less  than  9  percent  of  the  total.  The  wage 
Increases  being  asked,  If  obtained  by  all  those 
engaged  In  productive  work,  would  go  far 
beyond  this  maximum  of  9  percent  available 
for  distribution. 

What  is  happening,  of  course.  Is  that  a 
temporary  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  workers  goes  to  those  organized 
groups  which  get  the  first  advances  In  a  new 
round  of  Increases.  This  they  gain  at  the 
expense  of  other  groups  who  are  slower  in 
making  and  gaining  their  demands.  They 
have  to  hurry  to  catch  up.  Some  groupw  never 
catch  up.  This  considerable  body  of  those 
left  behind  is  growing  and  constitutes  our 
most  serious  Internal  social  problem  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
unemployed  would  slow  up  this  inflationary 
process.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  have  that 
body  of  unemployed.  We  must  find  some 
other  way  to  avoid  inflation.  How  can  we 
do  it? 

I  regret  that  I  can  see  no  simple  or  easy 
way.  In  fact,  the  only  way  is  a  hard  way. 
That  hard  way  is  a  matter  of  self -discipline 
for  organized  labor  and  for  business  manage- 
ment. It  Involves  first  the  understanding  of 
the  simple  truth  that  we  consume  and  enjoy 
only  what  we  produce,  and  that  there  Is  no 
use  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  by 
raising  wages  and  profits  if,  in  the  process, 
we  do  not  produce  more. 

The  seccHid  thing  which  must  be  deeply 
graven  on  our  consciousness  is  that  under 
full  employment  decisions  of  important 
groups  of  labor  and  Industry  as  to  wages, 
prices,  and  profits  are  no  longer  private  mat- 
ters. They  are  public  matters  and  must  be 
determined  with  the  public  interest  as  a 
major  element  In  the  decision. 

In  reality  this  public  Interest  serves  the 
private  Interest  as  well.  There  is  no  private 
interest  of  those  engaged  in  the  physical 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  which  is  served  by  an  unrestrained 
inflation.  The  only  group  which  makes 
money  under  those  conditions  are  the  scaven- 
gers and  vultures  of  the  social  order  who 
fatten  on  the  distresses  of  the  productive  ele- 
ments of  society.  The  Interests  of  those  pro- 
ductive elements  are  the  same,  whether  their 
place  is  at  the  work  bench,  the  counter,  or 
the  executive  desk.  Their  problems  and  de- 
cisions must  alike  be  made  in  view  of  the 
social  and  long-range  Interests  rather  than 
of  their  Immediate  short-range  advantage. 

Of  course,  while  it  Is  difficult  to  control 
inflation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  end  It.  The  leas 
It  Is  controlled,  the  faster  It  goes  up;  and 
the  faster  it  goes  up,  the  sooner  and  harder 
It  may  be  expected  to  come  down.  It  will  be 
well  for  labor  and  management  to  keep  re- 
peating this  hard  truth  over  and  over  again. 
to  the  .iselves  and  to  each  other,  until  It  be- 
comes the  determining  factor  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  decisions. 

Full  employment,  then,  naturally  results 
in  Inflation  and  inflation  naturally  results  in 
depression  and  puts  a  stop  to  high  produc- 
tion and  a  high  standard  of  living.  This  is 
the  flrst  of  the  new  factors  in  otir  social  prob- 
lem which  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you.  If  we 
do  not  like  this,  we  must  actively  apply  the 
restraints    of  self-discipline.    There    is   no 


automatic  remedy  for  whoae  action  we  can 
patiently  and  inactively  wait. 

A  little  earlier,  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  It  was  useless  to  endeavor  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  as  measured  in  goods 
and  services  by  attaining  increased  wages 
and  proflu,  unless  those  goods  and  aanrleaa 
were  actually  produced.  We  cannot  conauma 
and  enjoy  more  than  we  produce,  no  matter 
how  high  wages  and  profits  go.  Unless  we 
liicrease  that  production,  increased  wages 
and  profits  merely  raise  the  prices  of  the 
goods  and  services. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  limits  on 
production.  We  have  full  employment  based 
on  the  40-hoxu"  week.  We  have  a  highly 
mechanized  productive  system  which  makes 
efficient  use  of  the  available  labor.  How  shall 
we  increase  the  output?  This  is  out  primary 
problem  If  we  are  looking  for  an  Increase  In 
the  living  standards  of  the  American  citUsen. 
It  will  t)e  useful  to  look  at  some  of  the 
calculations  which  have  been  made  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  desirable  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  an  American  family.  The  so-called 
Heller  committee  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  set  up  three  standards  of  living 
for  three  Income  groups.  The  really  desirable 
one.  the  one  which  we  would  like  to  see  ap- 
ply to  every  family  in  the  United  SUtes.  was 
based  on  a  four-person  family  of  a  wage 
earner,  wife,  boy  of  13,  and  girl  of  8.  In  the 
prewar  years  this  desirable  budget  for  this 
famUy  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  cost 
around  $2330.  In  September  1946  the  same 
goods  and  services  cost  around  $3,575,  an  in- 
crease of  54  percent. 

Now  the  family  Income  of  the  average  wage 
earner  of  this  country  in  September  1946  has 
been  calculated  as  around  $2,500.  There  Is 
thus  a  great  disparity  between  the  desirable 
and  the  actual  condition.  Realizing  that  in 
September  1946,  as  at  the  present  time,  we 
had  practlcaUy  full  employment,  one  begins 
to  wonder  how  this  35-percent  Increase  in 
consumption  can  be  provided.  The  means 
would  seem  to  be  longer  hovirs,  more  efficient 
management,  and  more  labor-saving  equip- 
ment in  production  and  distribution.  It  Is 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  standards  of  the 
Heller  committee  cannot  be  attained  on  a  40- 
hour  week  with  present  faculties. 

The  people  of  this  country  wUl  soon  have 
to  decide  how  they  want  their  high  standard 
of  living  divided,  as  between  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  one  hand  and  leisure  on  the  other. 

Skillful  management  can,  however,  make 
its  contribution.  Production  without  waste 
of  time  or  materials,  the  most  efficient  dis- 
tribution, the  skilled  organization  of  the  la- 
bors of  large  working  forces,  all  can  make  a 
contribution  toward  Increased  production 
that  can  be  set  alongside  that  given  by  In- 
creased hours  of  work.  Here  the  question 
that  faces  the  American  consumer  is  his 
willingness  to  search  out  or  have  searched 
out  the  best  available  managerial  abUity  in 
the  country,  to  the  end  that  that  ability  may 
be  focused  on  the  problem  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  worker's  labor  hours  produce  for  him  and 
his  family  the  maximum  of  the  goods  and 
services  which  he  wishes  to  enjoy.  To  bring 
this  about  there  likewise  has  to  be  a  willing- 
ness that  the  highly  skilled  manager  shall  be 
generously  paid.  He  can  be  paid  generously 
with  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Increased 
production  and  distribution  which  his  skill 
can  bring  about. 

There  Is  stlU  a  third  resource  to  lay  along- 
side longer  hours  and  more  skilled  manage- 
ment in  the  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  In  this  country.  This  third  contri- 
bution can  be  made  by  research  in  new  prod- 
ucts which  give  better  service  at  lower  cost 
and  by  the  invention  and  development  of 
new  capital  equipment  for  labor-saving  in 
the  production  of  the  new  and  old  goods  and 
services.  This  means  that  the  American  con- 
sumer must  be  interested  in  the  retention  of 
sufficient  profits  In  Industry  to  apply  to  the 
development  of  these  new  producu  and  thla 
labor-saving  equipment.     Particularly  is  It 
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the  old  prejudice  acatnet  labor- 
Mnt  muat  be  thrown  overboard. 

_  with  crystal  elartty  that  when 

wa  hate  fTll  employment  we  are  bound  to 
erery  eaource  within  our  power  to  In- 
,.,„jie  the  output  of  that  employment  tf  wa 
expect  to  «laa  our  standard  of  Uvlng  fur- 
ther, n  li  natural,  though  shortsighted,  to 
todk  wtth  I  uapidon  on  labar-aaTlng  machtn 


in 

UtlCNM  of 
cooM  as 


when  a  larfe  parcentafra  of 
are  WMsaployed     It  ts  tndelen- 
aibla'stupiilty  to  eositlnue  that  point  of  view 
whan  «•  a  re  ftdly  employed.    The  American 
a  tremendous  stake   In   the 
nt  and   nstallatlon  of  labor- 
snd  methods. 

^_,_jent  then  tetnga  ua  to  an  end 

of  our  t>|  andlng  staadwd  of  living  except 
the  celltBg  oa  that  standard  by 
hobrs.  well-paid  and  mere  skillful 
it.  and  new  labcr-aavlng  products, 
ind  machinery. 
•n^  thti  i  Umltation  on  a  further  Increaaa 
of  living  Is  set  by  the  liml- 
our  natural  resources.  This  will 
new  Idea  to  many.  We  have  been 
accustoBMl  to  think  of  thoM  reaource.s  as 
limltlcaa  s  >  f ar  as  concerns  our  own  genera- 
tion and    hoae  Immediately  following. 

It  ts  tru  ( that  we  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  1  eavy  iron  and  steel  prodiKtlon  of 
mil  war  1  as  making  serious  inroads  on  our 
Idgh-ffrwl )  troa  reserves.  Our  low-grade  re- 
serves an  larfa  indeed,  but  ooawpu-atlng 
them  la  i  coatly  process  as  omapartd  with 
the  direct  use  of  the  type  of  ores  we  have 
been  emp  oyUig  up  until  this  time. 

There  li  ive  likewise  been  fears  from  time 
to  time  t  »at  our  oU  wells  would  only  last 
for  &  or  10  or  IS  years  fxirther.  But  new  fields 
have  com  Inuoiwly  been  discovered  so  that 


while  the^nd  of  our  oil  resources  has  always 
ar,  yet  It  gets  no  nearer.     As  a 

have  not.  perhaps,  become  sufB- 

elantly  co  ncerued  about  this  resource 
Dapletk  n   of   our   forcet   lands   has   t>een 
■t  a  matter  of  public  concern.     It   Is 

thai  a  generation  ago  that  we  be^an  to 

iwUiae  th  it  we  were  cutting  them  down  far 
"  they  were  hatef  replaced  That 
r«aUaatlo4  led  to  the  aaMmhment  of  Oov- 
ernment  1  orest  reserves  as  public  policy  and 
more  far-seeing  lumber  and  paper 
to  treat  tree's  as  a  crop  rather  than 
work  #Mi  foraats  aa  a  mine. 

ttklagi  are  not  new  to  us  it 

aa  aomethlng  oC  a  ahock  to  real- 
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u»  that  a  s  are  right  now  reaching  the  liml- 


food  production  In  this  country  so 

Important  staples  are  conccroed. 

Kui'opaan   ameigancy   which   haa 

this  raallsatton.     When  we 

^ aent  for  Buiopaan   relief  of 

at  an  unprecedented  and  probably 
uniapaaUbla  wheat  crop  of  1.400.000.QOO 
bushels,  iiul  when  this  requirement  comes 
on  top  of  fUU  employment  wtth  an  unprece- 
dented dc  maatlc  demand  on  food  production 
of  types  I  Ulad  to  grain  production,  we  sud- 
dently  ■■  I  ouiatf  vas  humping  the  celling  of 
this  ooun  rf*  raaotvoea. 


tha  domaatic  market 
rsmilttngYrmn  full  ampioy— nt  la  the  thing 
that  na«  s  looking  at.  It  haa  demanded  a 
meat  pro  luction  per  capita  for  which  w« 
ba««  to  f »  back  to  tha  year  1809  to  fUid  any 
In  that  year  the  papulation  of 
bizr  eooatry  waa  only  about  91.9S3.286  To- 
popuiaUOD  la  about  142.000.000. 
Kga  and  the  faad-grain  acre- 
exist  to  produoa  a  higher 
consumpUoa  with  our  mcreaacd 


thli^  the  world  demand  for  wheat 
o    great    that    we    tiave    again 
into  raaga  landa  which  should 
latt  la  graaa.    We  are  agnin  pva- 
•  duat  howl.     In  so  dolag  tba 
lands   ara   Mac   reduced,   and 
to  prodaaa  BMt   anlmala  la 
dimlnlabad. 


fir 


tit  m  daat 


The  desire  for  a  given  amount  of  nourish- 
mant  from  meat  as  eoopared  with  deman4 
for  the  same  aoovMHMat  from  grain  is  a'' 
serious  drain  oa  grain  supplies.  It  means 
that  for  the  aams  amount  of  calories  wa 
have  to  use  from  8  to  10  Umaass  much  grain 
for  meat  as  for  direct  conaoaaptlon. 

Kow.  ao  far  aa  food  Is  concerned,  the  de- 
sire for  a  higher  standard  of  living  expresses 
ItaaU  principally  In  a  desire  for  more  and 
better  meat.  On  this  we  have  reached  the 
limit.  That  limit  waa  lowered.  It  Is  true,  by 
failure  of  the  com  harvest,  but  the  unprece- 
dented wheat  harvest  helped  to  maintain  it 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  aa  good  _  " 
harvests  again  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
more  than  exceptionally  In  the  years 
come.  We  have  reached  the  limit  on 
mestlc  production  and  consumption 
must  find  some  way  of  adjusting  ourseli 
to  that  unpleasant  fact. 

Tha  oaly  method  now  In  sight  for  safety 
inertaatng  meat  supply  is  to  open  up  n*  */ 
areas  by  irrigation.  Reclamstlon  thus  tak'  h 
on  an  urgency  which  it  has  lacked  up  u^ 
nam.  for  never  before  In  all  our  history  har'^ 
w«  reached  the  llmlU  of  our  food  producti" 

This  condition  has  a  particular  Impact 
tha    preaent    inflationary    spiral.      The    r 
numda  for  higher  wagaa  are  supported  by 
creaalng  living  costs.    Increasing  living  -- 
are  almost  entirely  produced  by  incrc 
food  costs     Moat  of  the  food  costs  are  un< 
control  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  m« 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  rather 
any  profiteering,  all  the  way  from  the  st 
yards  to  the  consiuner  Is  what  ts  setting 
price    of    meat.      In    a    way.    therefore, 
whole    problem   of    Inflation    focuses    doi 
onto  this  one  food.     Unless  we  csn  redt 
effective  demand  by  voltmtary  rationing, 
have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion 
we  will  have  to  Institute  statutory  ratlonl 
In  this  one  food  product. 

Price  control  will  not  be  needed.    The  lai 
of  supply  and  demand  will  take  care  of  prlt 
if  we  can  control  effective  demand  at  "" 
consumer  level  by  rationing,     rtu-thermc 
rationing  will  more  equitably  distribute 
available  supply.    That  great  body  of  con- 
sumers who  are  t>elng  left  behind  In  the 
flatlonary  race  for  higher  Incomes  will 
access  to  a  regulated  supply  of  lower-pr»< 
meat   imjler  rationing.     This   Is   denied 
them  now. 

The  short-range  problem   of  otir  cur 
ii\llatlon  Is  serious  bvtt  Is.  I  believe.  mani_ 
able.     The  permanent  necessity  for  adjnit^ 
ing  ourselves  to  a  diminished  supply  of  d^<  it 
rests  on  the  limitations  in  our  poaalhls  f<    "" 
production  described  above     To  thla  w  m\ 
adjust  ourselves  In  some  way  on  the  lc~ 
range  basis.    Jtist  how  that  may  be  d( 
am  not  prepared  at  thla  moment  to  stats, 
only  fesl  a«B«  that  It  must  be  done. 

In  tbia  talk  I  have  confined  myself  to 
certain  (rroup  of  Infiuences,    Otir  present  " 
flatlon  requires  study  of  other  factors 
those  mentioned      Monetary  and  flseal 
ley  enters  Into  Inflation  control.     No 
tlon  Is  made  of  theas  policies  because 
have   been    concerned   thla   afternoon 
elements  directly  affecting  the  pcasiblllt 
of  a  continued  advance  m  our  standard 
living  In  this  country. 

Let  ua  sum  up  this  problem  as  we  hai 
been  dlaeuBslng  It. 

We  have  rtin  up  against  three  limlUt 
to  the  further  expanaion  of  the  standard 
living  In  thla  country.    These  slttistlons  " 
not  theoretical.    T>isy  are  practical,  actt 
and  present. 

The  flist  attuatkm  la  that  full  empic . 
produces  an  InJatlon  which  bids  fair  to 
m  oollapee  and  dspiaaiirsi.    Wa  baes  to 
mesms  of  mslntalniag  full  amployaaant ' 
out  inflation.     While  abort-term  paUUt 
may  be  applied  there  aesmi  to  be  no  Ic 
term  remedy  that  doea  not  Include  self- 
strain  t.    long-ranaa   aa   amiimH  ilied    fi 
abort-range  aslf-tatarHk.  aMI   real    stal 
^>w^•^  on  tta»  pt      id  ORpalHd  Ubor 
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ment.  Is  a  very  thought-provoking  one.  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  vital  and  sober  sub- 
ject. This  Is  so  because  colleges  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  foundations  of  learning, 
where  men  gain  knowledge  and  acquire  skill. 
Knowledge  and  skill  for  what?  How  may 
that  knowledge  and  skill  serve  government? 
What  are  the  types  of  knowledge  and  skill? 

TWO    ANSWERS 

I  believe  that  there  are  basically  two  an- 
swers that  can  be  given  to  these  questions. 

The  first  answer  Is  that  colleges  can  con- 
tribute to  government  In  material  research 
and  learning,  and  the  second  Is  in  the  field 
of  spiritual  research  and  learning. 

MAIXaiAL  CONTRIBtmONS 

We  are  presented  all  around  us  by  evi- 
dences of  the  great  material  contributions  of 
American  higher  education  to  government  In 
ovu-  times.  We  know  how.  for  example,  the 
great  and  humble  universities  and  colleges 
of  our  land  contributed  to  research  on  the 
atom  bomb  in  the  service  of  national  defense 
of  government  and  country.  We  know  how 
government — State  and  Federal — is  contrib- 
uting funds  In  many  instances  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  research  on  other  prob- 
lems ranging  from  agricultural  to  mineral 
resources,  to  physical  science — physlcls  and 
chemistry — problems. 

And.  too.  colleges  can  so  instruct  students 
In  the  social  sciences — In  the  art  of  public  ad- 
ministration, for  example,  that  government 
will  be  assured  of  adequate  personnel  in  the 
coming  years.  Yes,  all  about  us  we  can  see 
how  the  men  of  government  and  the  men  of 
science  of  higher  education,  both  professors 
and  students,  are  contributing  to  material 
research. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  value  of  this 
material  function;  I  believe  It  has  great  ex- 
panding frontiers. 

T.  H.  Huxley  wrote  In  1892:  "The  medieval 
university  looked  backwards:  It  professed  to 
be  a  storehouse  of  old  knowledge.  •  •  • 
The  modem  university  looks  forward,  and  Is 
a  factory  of  new  knowledge." 
*  But  I  do  not  overestimate  the  value  of  this 
new  research,  this  new  knowledge,  because,  I 
regret,  the  colleges  have  not  sufficiently 
utilized  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  bygone  ages 
as  they  should. 

spiarruAL  lzaknino 

Yes.  material  Instruction  and  research  do 
not  present  us  with  the  major  relation  of 
colleges  to  government,  which  I  regard  as  a 
spiritual  one.  No  matter  what  our  scien- 
tific advances,  no  matter  how  much  colleges 
can  contribute  to  increasing  the  technologi- 
cal Information  and  then  disseminating  that 
technological  Information  to  students,  no 
matter  how  many  advances  we  make  In  the 
material  realms,  the  colleges  will  not  have 
served  their  principal  function  If  they  do 
not  produce  students  and  citizens  who  are 
worthy  of  their  spiritual  responsibilities  In 
this  atomic  age. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  wonls  of  Goldsmith 
In  the  Deserted  Village: 

"111  fares  th'e  land 
To  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  acctunulates  and  men  decay." 

So,  too.  I  say  that  111  fares  that  system  of 
higher  education  whose  wealth  of  knowledge, 
whoas  brilliance  of  faculty,  continues  to  In- 
creaaa without  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
lU  ability  to  educate  students  to  live  ade- 
quately and  gallantly  In  these  days  of  ten- 
sions, of  preastires.  of  fears  and  doubts,  and 
anxieties.  Yea,  It  Is  the  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  equip  students  for  noble  living,  con- 
quering the  negative  In  us  and  around  us. 
There  is  no  nobility  of  the  soul  except  where 
Individuals  learn  honesty.  Integrity,  and 
service  to  their  fellows. 

cHALUUfGX  or  otra  times 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  retvaned  from  Europe 
and  en  route  home  I  spoke  to  the  American 
Bar   Asaociatlon.    I  concluded  my   remarks 


before  that  body  of  distinguished  lawyers  and 
Judges  with  this  statement: 

"In  this  age  of  our  material  splendor  and 
achievement,  we  must  not  forget  the  spiritual 
wisdom  which  constitutes  the  real  frame- 
work of  our  national  life.  We  must  fight 
moral  decadence  at  every  turn.  The  world 
needs  spiritual  splendor — spiritual  Ideas  of 
honesty,  purity,  unselfishness,  love — more 
than  It  needs  our  material  goods.  Without 
these  Ideas  our  material  goods  will  be  only 
a  palliative. 

"Material  remedies  for  moral  Ills  are  In- 
effective. Many  nations  are  at  the  ebb  tide 
of  spiritual  vitality.  Our  age  will  determine 
which  of  the  rival  revolutionary  philosophies 
shall  sweep  the  generations  of  men.  You  and 
I  cannot  stand  idly  by.  We  are  called  to  a 
great  purpose  to  serve  God.  humanity,  and 
our  country  by  seeing  to  It  that  there  Is  a 
spiritual  rebirth  In  our  Nation.  It  Is  a 
momentous  hour  In  history  and  we  ordinary 
folks  can  be  truly  great  If  we  do  the  job 
before  us." 

COLLEGES'  OBLICATIONS 

In  that  paragraph.  I  had  stressed  my  con- 
cept of  the  obligation  of  the  colleges  to  our 
Government  and  to  this  age. 

1.  They  must  raise  up  God-serving  men 
and  women,  who  are  not  so  enmeshell  In 
material  concepts  and  the  thought  of  ma- 
terial gain  that  they  have  lost  sight  of  the 
true  purpose  of  living. 

2.  They  must  raise  up  men  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  republic.  To  do  that,  these 
men  must  understand  our  system  of  Con- 
stitutional checks  and  balances,  the  wonder 
of  it  and  the  Imperative  need  of  preserving 
It  for  themselves  and  future  generations. 

OBLIGATION  TO  WORK 

3.  The  colleges  must  raise  up  men  and 
women  who  know  In  whatever  field  of  hu- 
man endeavor  they  find  themselves,  they  are 
dedicated  to  "work  and  production."  They 
must  not  be  shirkers,  or  chiselers,  or  grafters, 
but  builders:  men  who  recognize  that  they 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone  and  do  not  live 
for  self  alone. 

4.  The  colleges  must  raise  up  men  who  can 
teach  themselves  and  learn  well  In  the  school 
of  life. 

Here  Ls  how  one  man  described  this  mat- 
ter of  self-education.  Perhaps  he  exagger- 
ated somewhat,  but  listen  to  what  he  said : 

"Every  man  has  two  educations — that 
which  is  given  to  him.  and  the  other  that 
which  he  gives  to  himself.  Of  the  two  kinds, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  In- 
deed, all  that  is  most  worthy  in  a  man  he 
must  work  out  and  conquer  for  himself.  It 
Is  that  that  constitutes  our  real  and  t>e8t 
nourishment.  What  we  are  merely  taught 
seldom  nourishes  the  mind  like  that  which 
we  teach  ourselves." 

SPHERE    or    GOVERNMENT 

Let  us  note  this  fact  before  we  go  any 
further.  In  a  narrow  sense  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment" relates  to  administration.  In  a 
larger  sense,  the  term  Government  means 
142  million  of  us  humans. 

ADVENTURE  OF  TODAY 

In  this  fast-moving,  dramatic,  and  climac- 
tic age,  the  big  business  of  a  college  Is  to  see 
to  It  that  Its  studenu  are  on  their  toes — 
"awake  and  aware"  of  the  prlvUege  of  living 
In  this  age  of  great  adventure.  No  genera- 
tion was  ever  engaged  In  a  greater  adventure 
than  the  present.  The  college  must  see  to  it 
that  Its  graduates  do  not  get  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement or  the  tragic.  Yes,  you  of 
Rlpon  are  building  builders  for  the  future  or 
termites  of  the  present.  If  they  are  builders, 
they  will  be  like  Livingston.  In  darkest  Africa, 
or  like  Edison,  looking  for  the  answer  to 
problems.  If  they  are  builders,  there  will  be 
bred  Into  them  the  joy  of  endeavor. 

Now.  speaking  from  observations  of  al- 
most 9  years  in  Washington,  I  would  say 
that  the  colleges  of  today  and  tomorrow  who 
simply  turn  out  selfish  Indivldtials  without 


any  sense  of  obligation  to  the  period  In  which 
they  live,  are  missing  the  mark.  The  college 
that  brings  to  lu  students  the  vital  truth 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone;  that 
civil  lEstion  ts  not  made  up  of  wood  and  coal 
and  wheat  and  wool,  but  of  elements  mors 
ideal;  that  life  consists  In  developing  a  senas 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  sp  ritual  values; 
that  the  individual  Is  best  qualified  to  meet 
the  Impact  of  this  age  who  develops  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  proved  values.  Including 
the  Republic — that  college  has  the  proper 
relation  to  the  Government. 

For  any  college  to  perform  adequately  In 
this  age.  it  must  have  adequate  tools.  The 
greatest  tool  of  any  college  Is  not  that  found 
in  its  buildings  and  laboratories,  but  that 
found  In  Its  professors  and  teachers.  I  re- 
member one  teacher  who  sensed  the  privilege 
of  molding  the  human  clay  that  came  into 
his  classroom  Into  "soul  stuff."  He  taught 
that  there  were  three  great  sina  in  life. 

SINS  or  Lirs 

1.  Failure   to  face   your  obligations. 

2.  To  permit  yourself  to  become  guilty  of 
arrested  development. 

3.  To  permit  yourself  to  become  a  peddler 
of  the  negative  and  defeatist  thought. 

Under  the  first  category,  he  spoke  of  those 
obligations  that  one  had  to  his  own  family, 
his  own  city   and  State,   and   Nation. 

Under  the  second,  he  told  of  men  who  come 
out  of  college  thinking  they  were  educated, 
little  recognizing  that  life  Itself  was  a  kin- 
dergarten course  and  that  we  must  constantly 
grow. 

And  under  the  third,  he  said  that  thoss 
who  peddled  the  negative  and  the  defeatist 
were  "sewage  carriers,"  gossipera. 

Lin's  MXANINO 

And  then  he  quoted  Browning  that  "life 
has  meaning  and  to  find  its  meaning  Is  my 
meat  and  drink."  He  said  that  life's  mean- 
ing alone  could  be  obtained  in  rendering 
selfless  service  to  his  fellows.  And  he  taught 
that  brilliance  was  good  enotigh  In  Its  place 
but  that  the  reason  so  many  brilliant  men 
failed  was  because  they  depended  too  much 
on  their  brilliance  and  not  enough  on  work. 

Let  me  recall  for  you  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 

"What  counts  In  a  man  or  In  a  nation  Is 
not  what  the  man  or  the  nation  can  do, 
but  what  he  or  It  actually  does.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation  and  from  the 
broader  standpoint  of  mankind,  scholarship 
Is  of  worth  chiefly  when  It  Is  productive, 
when  the  scholar  not  merely  receives  or  ac- 
quires, but  gives." 

Let  me  recall,  too,  the  words  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1873: 

"A  university  shotild  be  a  place  of  light, 
of  liberty,  and  of  learning." 

NEED   roa   RXNAUSANCX  OF  lOKAUSM 

An  education  that  Justifies  a  man  only  to 
prey  on  society  Imprisons  that  man.  Glut- 
tony, greed,  and  selfishness  cramp  the  soul 
of  man.  Give  us  men  Intoxicated,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  thought  of  giving  joy  and 
with  the  thought  of  helpfulnesa. 

So.  what  we  need  in  America  and  what 
the  world  needs  today  la  a  renaissance  of 
Idealism.  There  must  be  no  deflation  of 
the  spirit.  The  highest  fimctlon  that  a  col- 
lege can  perform  for  Its  government— and 
people  of  this  Nation — Is  to  see  to  it  that 
there  Is  such  a  renaissance;  that  Its  gradu- 
ates are  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  inspira- 
tion; that  they  recognize  with  WUllsm  James 
that  there  Is  an  untapped  source  of  power 
within  us.  When  a  college  sends  such  mate- 
rial out  In  the  Interests  of  the  Republic.  It 
renders  the  greatest  service  to  the  Republic. 

CONCLnSION 

The  material  and  the  splrlttial — each  In 
Its  plaos.  each  to  the  degree  that  is  merited — 
that  Is  the  twofold  function  of  coUegee  today 
to  government. 
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or  KurrtJCKT 
BBMATI  OF  TH«  UNri'lD  8TATB8 

_ .  November  26  (leoislativc  day 
.  iond&v,  November  24>,  1947 

(tX)PER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanliDDUs  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
Um  Api  lendlx  of  the  RtcoaD  an  address 
dettverc  d  by  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 
foimerl  r  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
remU  Ives  from  the  Louisville.  Ky..  dis- 
trict, oa  the  subject  of  the  Freedom 
Train.  Every  year  the  Society  of  May- 
flower I  )escendanUs  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the 
signing  on  November  21,  IfJO— old  style. 
Novemter  11— of  the  faro«»  Mayflower 
Compact,  on  the  Mawftower.  the  ship 
that  tor  mght  the  Pllfrtms  from  their  ex- 
ile boo  e  in  Holland  to  the  bleak  shores 
of  NfW  England,  where  they  founded,  at 
PlyBMWth  Rock,  the  Ptymcuth  Colony. 
The  an  liversary  of  the  Compact  Day  din- 
of  txe  society  was  held  on  the  eve- 
o  November  21,  1947.  at  Hotel 
:T«entj  -four  Hundred,  in  the  city  of 
Waahlrgton.  For  many  years  Mr 
Thatch  sr  served  as  srovernor— the  chief 
ofleer--of  the  society.  His  address  was 
brtiadci  ^t  over  Station  WINX.  Washing- 
ton. The  Freedom  Train  is  very  much 
bafare  he  public  ju&t  now.  and  it  is  be- 
lieved :hat  Mr.  Thatcher's  very  inter- 
esting I  Ad  Informative  discussion  of  the 
subject  coastitutes  a  worth-while  coo- 
tributi<n. 

Ther  •  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  or<  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folkws: 

I  aB  Nry  glMl  to  tpe^  oo  the  subject  ot 
the  Fr«  dom  Train.  «t  this,  the  annual  com- 
pact da  '  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Majrllower 
macetif  antt  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  1 
by  the  Invitation  thus  to  ap- 
D  grateful  therefor.  I  muat  alao 
to  the  ataff  of  WINS  Statkm  la 
I  OB  b^alf  of  the  aodeiy  and  my- 
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^        of  the  meet  earnest  appre- 

clattea  !br  the  courteey  accorded  in  proTlding 
for  thkf  broadOMt. 

it  Tf**"  the  country  had  l>een 
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toM  a  I  ^raat  deal  about  the  Freedom  Train 
Hm  ne  lapapan.  the  radio,  the  screen,  and 
other  a  [uiela*  of  publicity  and  communtca- 
tlon  ha  re  had  much  to  eay  on  the  subject. 
It  shall   be  my  endeavor  to  summarise  the 


perttne  it  facta  involved 


which  first  presents  Itself  Is. 

Train?    It  is  a  railway 

it 

wttb 

aad  the 

under  the  most  earatully 


planned  solMtBiaa  ot  safety.    Pullman 
other  coa<dMs.  spaelaUy  arranged,  eonstlt 
puts  of  the  tram,  these  for  the  accr 
datlon    of    those    tn    charge.      The 
OTBfhw  first  named  are  carrying  137  of 
BMSt  |aac>CMS  documents  and  texts  of 
tory.  Iisglimliii  with  the  letter  written 
Ootiimbus  regarding  his  discovery  of 
lea    (1402 ».  and  coming  on   down   tl 
the  centuries  to  Magna  Carta,  the  lia>i 
Compact,  the  Oedaratloii  of  Independei 
our    Federal    ConsUtutlon    and    iU    BUI 
Rights,  and  the  Gettysburg  Address,  to 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  lucludli 
vartous  other  itena  bearing  on  the  story 
tha  evolution.   ssMMlaament.  and  maini 
nance  of  free  institutions  In  our  Nation. 
dealing  with  World  Wars  I  and  II.    In 
rsstt  orlgUials  have  been  pnxrured  and 
Used,  while  la  some,  auihenticated  texts 
copies.    All  have  been  appropriately  and  pr 
teetively  framed  for  the  Inspection  of  - 
citteens.    Undoubtedly  this  Is  the  moet 
Ing  dtsp'.ay  of  vital  iustrtmienU  dealing 
the  subject  of  free  govanunent  the  world 
ever  known.     In  addition,  six  historic  fit 
are  included  on  the  train,  making  a  total^ 
133  exhibits  carried.    The  Ualn  and  its 
tents  are  under  the  guard  of  United 
marinas,  and  the  raUrckad  schedules  are 
so  plannfd  as  to  assure  the  fullest  mei 
of  st>curtiy  cf  operation. 

Nixt.  it  win  be  asked.  "What  was  the 
its  of  this  undcL-taklng.  and  what  are 
mot.ves  Involved  •■  The  PrMdom  Train 
ect  was  suggested  by  the  Attomey 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Tom  C.  Ctark. 
It  haa  been  sponsored  by  him  and  the 
partment  of  Justice.  No  Federal  (tinds  " 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  the  opp 
nlti<-s  for  good  appearing  to  be  so  great, 
vale  taAuencee  of  voluntary  character, 
matttataly  became  effective  and  concrete, 
undertook  to  handle  the  situation.  A 
vats  nonprofit  corporation  was  created 
orgaatasd  under  the  laws  ol  the  Dt-strtct 
Co^Qmtrta.  and  designated  as  the  Ameri 
HeriUge  Foundation  Under  it  a  board  I 
trustees  wxs  named,  with  Mr  Wlnthrop 
Aldrlch.  prominent  Hew  York  banker, 
chairman. 

The  Foundation  thereunon  took  over, 
has  since  carried  on.  the  Department  of 
tlce.  the  Library  of  Congreas.  and  the  Natl 
Archives,  meanwhile,  rendering  full  and 
cient  aM  aad  cooperation     The  tremei 
lot  of  ditans  mvolved.  Including  the  pr 
ration   of  the   physical   set-up  of  the   ti 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  exhll 
and   the   making   up   of    the    itinerary 
schedules  for  the  train's  operation  have 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  and  assli 
i^aneles.     The  three  exhibit  cars  are 
nMied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.. 
three  pullmans  are  loaned  by  the  Full 
Co..  and  the  bHV*g«  car  by  the  Santa 
RaUrosd  Co.     The  Diesel  engine   Is  of 
latest  type,  (tf  2.000  horsepower,  and  Is 
vided  by  the  American  Locomotive  Co. 
exterior  of  the  entire  train  is  white, 
red  and  blue  stripe,  and  a  gold 
eagle  in  the  center:  while  on  the  end 
appear  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
and  tbat  of  tlM  AaMrtean  ■arltagi 
turn.  ■  Cipsclciieed  paraona  are  la         _ 
the  exhibits,  and  htgh-dass  railroad  men 
erate  the  train. 

The  inrsasaij  funds  for  all  this  hsve 
promrcd  from  private  sources.    It  is  i 
that,  the  toUl  direct  oast  wiU  be 
like  $1,000,000      In   addition,   large 
running  into  many  millions  more — t 
ntasd  and  aipsMlid  for  tbe  purpoasa  ol  1 
patttoOe  pragraHa  throoghoot  the 
the  same  to  be  put  on  in  the  respective 
eallties  where  the  tram  stops,  the  exhi)  ^ 
of  the  coBtnta  of  ttm  train  oonstltur 
fitting  cUmax  to  each  such  program. 
Iocs  I  radio,  screen,  church,  school,  club. 
oth«v  acHMlaa  wlU  be  accordingly 
In  the  affort  to  tmke  the  locality 
thoroughgoing 
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;u.d  information  con- , 
frvirew  and  the  train,  i 
">rogram  deals 
■icalanddem- 
llons.   and   forms.     It , 
?••  economic  system."  i 
'  indicate  what  ta  ' 
m  this  extraordinary 
enterprise.     The  Im- 
fthls  may  be  surmised 
trary  of  the  Freedom 
le  17th  day  of  Sep- 
(Iphia.  the  birthplace 
lerican  independence, 
fed  and  sixtieth  annt- 
of  our  Federal  Con- 
Thence,  the  Journey 
ich    New   Jersey,   New 
id  States:  whence 
(ia,u-d.  and  wUl  reach 
It,  Wednesday.  Novem- 
days.    The  train  will 
here  from   10  a.  m. 
-Thursday    (Thiuaks- 
lay.   IVovember    98.     I 
that   every   effort   be 
our  society  and  our 
on  to  visit  the  train 
«d,  and  to  do  this 
e   local  press  and 
formation  conceminR 
>n.     There  Is  now  be- 
roprlate  local  program, 
ualns  arrival  here, 
on  track  4.  main  con- 
while  here. 
Ilrcl  to  make  stops  at 
more  Important  cities 
country     scattered 
tates:    and   the  entire 
estimated  as  be- 
1        ■>.    One  year's  op- 
}ut  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
be   sub^antlally  ex- 
stopa  of  the  train  are 
ccommodate  the  great 
see  the  train  and  ita 
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This  brings  us  to  the  very  pertinent  m- 
qulry.  "What  exhibits  are  carried  on  the 
Freedom  Train?"  The  included  documents 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  as 
cataloged  by  tbe  Foundation.  There  Is  not 
present  time  to  permit  a  complete  enumera- 
tion, but  certain  references  may  be  made. 
The  first  title  la  called  The  Beginnings.  There 
are  three  Items  under  this  beading.  No.  1 
being  the  first  printed  letter  written  by 
Columbus,  touching  the  discovery  of  America 
In  1492:  No.  2  is  the  thirteenth  century  man- 
uscript of  Magna  Carta:  and  No.  3  Is  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 

The  next  two  headings  are  entitled,  re- 
spectively, "Stirrings  of  Freedom  In  Colonial 
America"  and  "The  Struggle  for  Independ- 
ence." There  are  12  Items  under  these 
hesdlngs,  the  first  of  which — No.  4  In  the 
full  series — Is  the  Mayflower  Compact,  to 
commemorate  which  this  dinner  Is  held. 
Various  Important  letters  written  by  Frank- 
lin. Jefferson,  and  others  in  the  Colonial  and 
pre-Revolutlonary  period  are  included,  to- 
gether with  the  contemporary  manuscript 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  attested  and 
signed  by  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane;  also,  a 
copy  of  Palne's  Common  Sense  (1776); 
also  are  Included  Jefferson's  rough  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  con- 
temporary copy  of  the  Declaration. 

The  next  title  Is  "Fight  for  Freedom,"  made 
up  of  five  Items,  Including  The  Crisis,  by 
Paine  (1776);  Paul  Revere's  original  commis- 
sion as  official  messenger;  the  letter  of 
George  Washington  to  Gouveneur  Morris, 
describing  conditions  of  the  winter  head- 
quarters m  1780:  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1783). 

Then  follows  the  title  "Rellglotis  Free- 
dom," consisting  of  four  Items,  Including  the 
Maryland  Toleration  Act  of  1649;  Roger 
Williams'  statement  on  religious  freedom; 
and  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious  freedom 
(1784). 

Next  is  the  title  "The  Achievement  of  the 
Constitution."  under  which  are  grouped  eight 
Items,  among  them  the  famous  collection  of 
writings  by  Hamilton.  Madison,  and  Jay  In 
behalf  of  the  adoption  cf  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  published  under  the  designa- 
tion of  The  Federalist  (1788);  Washing- 
ton's own  copy  of  the  Constitution  (1787); 
and  other  historic  documents  bearing  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Constitution  and  Its 
ratification. 

Then  follovra  the  title  "The  BUI  of 
Rights— A  Charter  of  Liberties."  There  are 
eight  items  included  in  this  group,  begin- 
ning with  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Consti- 
tution (1789).  and  various  memoranda  and 
letters  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  dealing  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  succeeding  title  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton," with  three  Items.  Is  made  up  of  the 
orlgmal  manuscripts  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton on  the  Constitution,  the  public  credit, 
and   Washington's  Farewell   Address. 

Next,  we  have  the  title  "The  Flag,"  con- 
sisting of  two  items.  Including  Francis  Scott 
Key's  manuscript  of  the  SUr-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. 

Then  follows  the  title  "Washington's 
Leadership,"  with  two  Items,  to  wit:  Wash- 
ington's Revolutionary  War  account  book 
and  his  Farewell  Address. 

Next  comea  the  title  "Emancipation  and 
Reconciliation"  made  up  of  seven  items.  In- 
cluding, among  them.  Lincoln's  draft  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation;  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  Itself;  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
btirg  Address,  and  his  Baltimore  Address 
(AprU  18,  1864);  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's 
letter  accepting  the  presidency  of  Washing- 
ton College  (August  24,  1865). 

The  next  tlUe  U  "Women's  Rights."  cover- 
ing three  Items  of  historic  interest,  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  enfranchisement  of  Amer- 
ican women,  and  Including  the  nineteenth 
amendment,  providing  for  suffrage  for 
women. 


Hezt  m  ime  is  the  title  Treedom  Follows 
the  Flag,"  With  five  items.  Including  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  whereby  all  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  ceded  by  Vir- 
ginia to  the  United  States  Government;  let- 
ter from  President  McKinley  to  William 
Howard  Taft,  president  of  the  PhUlpptoe 
Commission  (1900) ;  and  proclamation  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Philippines  by  President 
Trvunan  (1946). 

Then  there  is  the  title  "Inspiration  cf 
American  Freedom  to  Other  People,"  five 
Items,  noteworthy  documents. 

Then  follows  the  title  "American  Memora- 
bilia." Under  this  title  there  are  16  items, 
among  them  being  Benjamin  Franklin's  own 
epitaph  in  his  own  handwriting;  Mlrabeau's 
tribute  to  Franklin  (1790);  the  thanks  of 
tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  Nation  (March  1791);  Andrew  Jack- 
son's letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  describ- 
ing the  battle  of  New  Orleans  (1815) ;  and  log 
book  of  the  United  States  frigate  ConaUtu- 
tion  (1815). 

Next  Is  the  title  "Freedom  of  the  Press," 
with  a  total  of  10  Items,  Including  3  Issues 
of  John  Peter  Zenger's  New  York  Weekly 
Journal.  1734-35,  together  with  an  editorial 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  concerning  Zenger; 
and  John  MUton's  famous  Areopagitlea 
(1644). 

Then  we  have  the  title  "Modem  America." 
with  three  items,  namely:  original  typescript 
with  autograph  annotations  of  We«:drow 
Wilson's  first  Inaugural  address;  declaration 
by  the  United  Nations,  called  the  Atlantic 
Charter  (1942);  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (1945). 

Tnen  follows  the  title  "Fight  for  Free- 
dom—World War  n,"  made  up  of  18  Items, 
Inc  Jdlng  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
proclamation  of  an  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency (May  27.  1941);  agreement  for  the 
Invasion  of  western  Europe;  last  message 
from  Corregldor;  naval  reports  on  opera- 
tions In  the  Pacific  region;  Admiral  Nlmltz' 
battle  report  on  Midway:  General  Clark's 
mes<^ge  annoimclng  victory  of  the  Allies  in 
Europe;  instrument  of  surrender  of  the  Jap 
forces  In  tbe  Philippine  Islands:  Instrument 
of  Germany's  imcondltlonal  surrender:  and 
log  of  the  U.  8.  8.  Missouri,  dealing  with  the 
Japanese  surrender. 

While  the  greater  number  of  documents 
carried  on  the  train  are  originals,  it  has  not 
been  possible,  always,  to  procure  orlgmals. 
Tbe  Mayflower  Compact  Is  utUized  In  the 
form  cf  the  printed  text  in  a  book  known  as 
Mcurt's  Relation,  published  in  1622,  and  said 
to  b3  the  first  printed  story  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Mayflower  to  the  New  World. 

In  addition  to  the  Items  In  the  original  list 
of  documents,  there  have  been  added  by  the 
Foundation  certain  documents,  five  in  num- 
ber. Including  the  original  typescript  draft 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
1918,  and  personal  report  of  General  StUl- 
well  to  General  BlarshaU.  January  28.  1944. 
concerning  military  actions  against  the 
Japanese  in  China. 

Added  to  the  127  Items  thus  included  In 
the  titles  I  have  mentioned  are  6  flags, 
designated  as  "flags  of  freedom."  being  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  personal  flag.  Commodore 
Matthew  C.  Perry's  flag  flown  on  his  flagship 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  up  of  Japan  In 
1854.  the  flag  raised  on  Moimt  Surlbachl 
by  the  United  States  Marines  upon  the  In- 
vasion of  Iwo  Jlma,  flag  flown  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  Jlfts»our<  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Japanese  surrender  In  Tokyo  Bay.  and  the 
SHAEP  flag,  symbolizing  the  liberation  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  from  Nazi  tyranny. 

Pilgrim  descendants  are  very  much  gratl- 
fled  that  the  Mayflower  Compact  Is  Included 
as  an  exhibit  on  the  Freedom  Train.  It  has 
played  a  most  vital  part  In  the  esUbllshment 
and  maintenance  of  free  institutions  in 
America,  and  in  the  grouping  of  early  Ameri- 
can documents  carried  on  the  train  It  Is 
named  as  the  first  of  the  number.  Our  Fed- 
eral ConsUtuUon  (our  Nation's  gyroscope) 


U  but  a  complete  and  effective  elat)oratlOB 
of  the  principles  of  self-government  stated. 
In  simplest  form,  by  the  compact. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Freedom  Train  a  freedom  pledge,  of  ap- 
propriate character,  has  been  formulsted.  and 
It  Is  being  signed  by  visitors  to  the  tram 
and  voiced  by  various  groups  encaged  In  the 
rededlcatlon  ceremonies  already  mentioned. 

The  pledge  is  as  follows: 

"THE   FKEKDOM    PLSDeB 

"I  am  an  American.    A  free  American. 

"Free  to  apeak— without  fear: 

"Free  to  worship  God  In  my  own  way; 

"Free  to  stand  for  what  I  think  la  right; 

"Free  to  oppose  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong: 

"Free  to  choose  tboae  who  govern  my  coun- 
try. 

"This  heritage  of  freedom  I  pledge  to  up- 
hold. 

"For  myself  and  all  mankind." 

No  true  American  can  view  these  epoch- 
making  documents  without  experiencing  a 
quickened  and  revitalized  loyalty  to,  and  ap- 
preciation of,  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try; or  without  renewed  determination  to  do 
all  within  his  power  to  merit,  protect,  and 
preserve  the  heritage  of  freedom,  which,  in 
the  slow  processes  of  time  and  struggle,  haa 
come  to  hlin  and  his  fellow  cltlzans. 

A  study  of  the  documents  and  texts  car- 
ried will  reveal  the  grim  and  age-old  fight 
for  freedom  and  the  rlghU  of  the  individual 
man  that  began  with  Magna  Carta  in  A.  D. 
1512,  and  culminated  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  its  Bill  of  Rights  nearly  three 
centuries  later.    The  Efforts  of  the  lovers  of 
liberty  was  for  a  government  of  law  rather 
than  a  government  of  men.    Only  In  our 
Constitution  and  its  amendments,  providing 
for  the  rights  of  cur  people,  and  through  the 
admirable  system  of  checks  and  balances  set 
up  In  the  Constitution,  has  there  ever  been 
adequately  established  In  the  earth  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.    The  trouble  with  the  world 
today;   the  trouble  during  the  two  world- 
ambracing  wars  of  tbe  generation  now  clos- 
ing:  indeed,  the  trouble  which  has  pla»ued 
mankind  throughout  the  past — has  been  due, 
primarily,  to  the  fact  that  there  were  gov- 
ernments by  men  rather  than  governments 
by  law.    Arbitrary  or  despotic  power  has  al- 
ways brought  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Govern- 
ments by  men  and  totalitarian  rule  have  al- 
ways spelled  dictatorships  and  tyrannies;  and 
such  governments,  from  times  immemorial, 
have   waged   cruel  and   relentless   war,  and 
brought  death,  desolation,  and  sorrow  to  the 
human  race.    Hence,  so  long  as  there  shall 
exist  In  the  earth  dictatorships  and  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government,  there  will  be 
wars;  and  not  until  there  are  removed,  every- 
where, these  causes  of  war.  may  we  expect 
wars  to  cease.     While  it  Is  the  duty  of  all  free 
nations  to  do  everything  possible — with  the 
best  tools  available— to  bring  about  the  con- 
ditions  of    permanent   peace    and    security 
throughout  the  globe,  stich  nations  must  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  Itilled,  by  false  hopes. 
Into  fatal  neglect  and  insecurity.    In  their 
efforts  for  peace  they  should  be  governed  by 
a  wise  realism,  as  well  as  by  a  strong  desire, 
to  deal  with  Justice  for  all. 

Twice  within  the  memory  of  those  who 
live  today  our  America,  which,  under  the 
free  institutions  and  systems  growing  out 
of  our  manner  of  life  and  mode  of  govern- 
ment, had  become  strong  and  powerful  be- 
yond all  precedent,  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  saving  the  world  from  being 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  dictators  and  to- 
talitarian might.  It  Is  but  nsttiral.  there- 
fore, that  we  of  America,  who  believe  m  tta 
laws.  Institutions,  and  way  of  life,  are  of  tlia 
deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the  safety 
of  the  future  lies  in  the  knowledge  and  ef- 
fective application,  in  aU  other  lands,  of  the 
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dea  and  purpose  of  this  patriotic  ven- 
of  outstanding  character:   Indeed, 
precedent  In  all  history.    Certainly. 
of  world  confusion  and  perplexity, 
qussttcns  of  permanent  pe*ct  and 
tmsolved,  the  truths  and  isssoni  em- 
In  the  sacred  memorials  and  texts 
on    the    Preedom   Train    should    be 
home  to  the  American  people  In  the 
^ectlve  manner:  and  to  this  end  the 
of  visiting  the  train  and  viewing  the 
should  be  accorded  and  availed  of 
rullest  way  possible.    In  the  spirit  and 
these  documents  the  American  Na- 
founded  and  iias  grown  to  unprece- 
snd  enduring  greatness.    Yet.  there 
who  would  destroy  all  this  by  the 
of  alien  forms  of  despotic  gov- 
t.  with  the  ineviuble  loss  of  all  the 
freedoms  which  Americans  know, 
should,  therefore,  ear- 
and  effectively  cooperate  to  make  the 
of  the  Preedom  Train  a  success. 
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STTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Nrw  Msxico 
m  XBk  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

VMsfsdo]/,  November  26  (legislative  day 
Monday,  November  24).  1947 

Mr.   CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmaninous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcou)  an  article 
by  me  entitled  "Puerto  Rico's 
in  the  Eyes  of  a  United  Slates 
."  which   was   published   in   El 
a  magazine  of  the  Island,  in  the 

issue  of  1947. 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
ohlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 


Beptei  Bter-October 

Th«« 
was 
as  follows 


or  a  uMiULo 


Bxco's  ruTuaa  nt 

STAm 

been  asked  by  the  publication  El 
to  express  my  Idea  as  to  the  future  of 
Bieo  and  Its  people.  I  believe  that  I 
the  racial.  leUglnas.  and  political 
«f  «IM  Mand.    When  I  say  X 

pMlasepl9,  and  general  histivy. 
to  be  flf  the  ■■■■  radal  eztraetkn 
of  the  people  o(  tbe  leland.  hcaoe  X 
that  I  tuiderslead  the  general  duur- 
08  of  many,  many  yean.  The  Ood  oC 
tauodred  years  ago  dstsiinlind 
Qt  ooattMatal  United 


tcf  folks  have  been  bom  and 
for  hamdieds  of  years  would  become  a 
of  tlM  United  States  of  America.    Since 
everything  that  has  had  to  do  with 
poli'ical.  with  aatMn  eoBiitr.  with 
ters  of  loyalty  and  patrtotlsak  4Ml  only 
the    united    States    of    Aaerlea.    Noti 
standing  ny  anesslars.  I  was  reared 
that  atmosidMre.  with  all  the  triala  and 
ulations.  hopes  and  dreams,  that  go  to 
average  dtlsen  within  the  United  SUt« 
lock  has  been  good;  I  am  the  beneflc 
those  things  that  Uncle  Sam  stands  for.  i 
knowing  my  badEgroimd.  I  say  that  I 
appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent  the  bei 
that  come  to  these  who  are  bom  under  j 
Stan  and  Stripes. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  come  frc 
same  kind  of  racial,  religious,  and  ' 
baekgroond  as  those  of  New  Mexico  wt 
of  aqr  Mnd  end  race.    Hence.  I  believe 
I  can  appreciate  everytblBg  and  every  f  e 
that  the  Puerto  BMhm  Bilgltt  have  on 
count  of  racial  and  religious  cl 
The  Idea  Is  that  through  the  sams 
nations,  Puerto  Rico  and  its  people 
1898  become  an  Integral  part  of  the 
States    of    America.    Lots    have    hapc 
since  then,  groat  economic  and  cultural 
rcas  has  been  made.    An  undei  standi 
Amirican  Institutions.  Ideals,  and  tradll 
has  prevailed.     In   1918  through  the 
law,    the    citizens    of    Puerto   Rico 
American  citizens  of  the  United  Stal 
America.    Hence,  to  me  the  question  tt 
now  and  then  asked,  "What  Is  the 
status   of    the    people   of    Puerto   Ric 
simple:  the  greatest  status,  the  Ideal 
of  anyone  In  the  face  ot  the  earth  la 
of  btilng  a  cltiaen  of  the  real  democr 
the  world,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat 
America.    To  forever   preserve   and   pr 
that    dtlaenship    and    what    It    repre 
Puerto  Rlcans  have  suffered,  bled,  and 
throoghout    the    battlefields    of    the 
world,  so.  the  status  of  the  people  of 
Rico  is  that  of  being  citizens  of  the  Ui 
States  of  America,  a  great  privilege. 
being  so.  there  is  no  need  for  the 
this  Island  to  worry  or  suffer  as  to 
status,  their  concern  shotild  be:    He 
they  as  said  dtlsens  improve  their  indti 
standing  and  those  of  their  neighbors? 
question  Is  ssked:  How  can  that  be 
It  cm  be  dons  by  following  to  the 
the  Ideals,  the  tradlUons.  and  those 
that  the  originators  of  our  country 
for  and  created. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  the 
characteristics  ot  the  people  of  the 
Of  course,  the  child  loves  the  mother 
can  love  Spain  and  all  Its  grandeur  of 
past    but  being  American  dtizena  we 
to  fa.ce  stern  reality  and  be  practical, 
have  to  live  in  this  age  and  not  in 
when  Isabella  and  FatUnand.  and  Ca 
and  Pellpe  II  were  in  power  and  at  their 
Let's    reason    for    the    moment    a    pr 
piopooitkm.    Like  Spain  In  Its  period 
fluenee  and  grandeiu'.  so  woa 
the  Bglitb.  Oreat  Queen  Bsse.  Vietorta. 
the  British  BiBptte.  but  at  the  moment 
practical  man  tbat  has  a  family  to  feed  j 
to  be  concerned  about  the  time  when 
stm  did  not  set  on  the  Union  Jack?    it  j 
pens  that  in  this  period  and  in  this 
country  that  you  belong  to.  the  countryl 
is  great,  the  country  that  U  powerful,  j 
country  that   respects   the   opinion   of 
citlatn  no  nuitter  bow  humble  or  how 
Is  the  United  States  of  America:  again 
are  privileged  to  be  dtlsens  of  that 
wherein  you  can  sKproso  your  opiailon 
ace  fit.  where  you  can  worship  God  as  { 
conscience  would  dictate,  where  you  can] 
hope  that  yoor  dUldren  might  not 
wbsft  ymi  oaSarod.  and  where  you  can 
of  equality  of  opportunity  that  can  an4| 
be  realised. 

■very  time  I  eoam  to  Puerto  Rico  I 
see  progress  and  general  improvenoent. 
my  last  trip,  the  ooostrucuon  of  s  glass ; 


tory  Iwve  bees  MB- 
etic  and  i 
Bn  working 
itrlallsing  the 
BO  necessary  for  ooo- 
mean  so  much  to  you 

tlie  best.    In  a  small 

lave    been  made   with 

>r  methods  aie  being 

ral  acUvlUes:  yes.  bet- 

ild  to  those  who  labor. 

are  going  to  school 

re  and  in   the  oontl- 
jrovements  also  In  po- 

publlc   officials    aa    a 

rlotlc,  and  industrious 

ite  that  they  are  only 

}ple  of  the  island  and 

kppeaia  to  me  that  they 

public  demands  and  as- 

sm  most  happy  that 
ire  working  and  plan- 
Puerto  Rico  in  a  few 
I  of  the  nujat  interesting 
^e  Caribbean.     As  soon 
»tter  hotel  faciliUea  to 
iters  you  will  see  the 

here  by  the  thousand, 
le  money;  a  better  un- 
}le  of  the  continent 
tte   new   business,  and 

idltlons  for  all  con- 
isiic  by  nature,  but  I 
ity  of  Justlfloation  not- 
that,  in  my  opinion,  a 

Puerto   Bico    and    Its 

lie  dreams  and  phrass- 
Independence.     There 
between  the  EO-called 
[liberty     and     freedom. 
From  the  bottom  of 
the  people  of  Puerto 
t.  liberty,  and  equality 
fe  under  the  Stars  and 
Id  ask  more. 
Dknmis  Chaviz, 
Jnited  State*  Senator. 
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26  (legislative  day 
member  24) ,  1947 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  In 

lobjection,  the  article 

edition  of  the  Army 

ie  President's  foreign 

itl-inflation  program. 

[objection,  the  article 

printed  In  the  Rscord, 


majority  of  veterans  of 
foursquare  behind  Presl-  ! 
foreign  aid  and  domes-  1 
ram  ss  outlined  to  Con-  1. 
results  of  an  opinion  I 
ly  Times  reveal. 
It  of  thousands  ot  vet- 
a  lengthy  opinion  poll 
inquallfledly  in  support 
>nt  controls  beyond  the 
IdeadUne.  the  OI  weekly 


U  of  the  same  veterans 

^lan  for  extending  eoo- 
countries  of  Europe, 
snt  of  them  are  in  favor 
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ot  expanding  the  plan  to  Inrluds  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

A  lesser  majority,  68  percent,  said  *^es** 
to  the  specific  question:  "Do  you  fsvor  re- 
storing price  controls  on  food,  dothlng.  etc.?" 

The  Army  Times'  opinion  poll  did  not  In- 
clude a  question  concerning  the  rationing  of 
cost-of-living  commodities. 

Typical  comments  from  veterans  respond- 
ing to  the  Army  Times*  poll  show  a  keen 
understanding  among  the  vets  of  the  need 
for  this  country  to  extend  aid  to  Europe  and 
a  strong  feeling  that  Industry  and  big  busl- 
nsfs  have  failed  tham  In  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing prices  In  line. 

Those  favoring  continuation  of  rent  con- 
trols are -convinced  that  real  estate  lobbyists 
and  "rent  bogs"  will  send  rents  sky  high  if 
controls  are  ended. 

Many  of  them  opposing  restoration  of  price 
controls  expressed  the  view  that  controls 
would  only  result  in  further  scardtles.  hoard- 
ing, return  of  the  black  market  while  others 
oppose  restoration  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
too  late  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  ending 
price  control  too  soon. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  veterans 
have  painstakingly  answered  each  of  15  ques- 
tions included  in  the  opinion  poll  with  "Yes" 
or  "No"  answers  and  In  most  cases  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  give  their  reasons  for  taking 
a  specific  position. 

Although  returns  from  the  poll  are  not  yet 
complete  and  t>\bulation  of  the  stand  of  the 
veterans  on  other  epeclflc  qtiesttons  has  not 
been  made  as  yet  it  appears  that  the  housing 
situation  and  the  high  cost  of  living  are 
considered  by  the  majority  of  veterans  as 
the  biggest  problems  they  face. 

Purthcr  results  of  the  survey  will  be  made 
public  next  week. 


The  Foreign  AiJ  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KENTUCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  24) .  1947 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  AM>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  proposal  for  foreign  aid, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  LoulsvUle  (Ky.)   Courier -Journal 
of  November  15,  1947 1 

a    MATTSa    THAT    NEEDS   TO    BX    CLXAXXD    I7P 

As  discussions  of  the  Marshall  plan  pro- 
gress, it  is  certain  that  increasing  Importance 
Will  atuch  to  foreign  asseU  in  the  United 
SUtes.  And  unless  existence  of  these  assets 
Is  recognized  in  official  policy,  it  will  damage 
the  general  public  support  which  United 
States  citizens  now  accord  efforts  to  assist 
Europe. 

The  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
Just  heard  from  Representative  Hxstbs  that 
French  assets  in  this  country  are  worth 
•500.000.000,  and  that  Frenchmen  are  hoard- 
ing at  least  $2,000,000,000  in  gold  at  home. 
Recent  estimates  of  assets  which  foreign 
dtlsens  have  In  this  country  run  as  high  as 
$17,000,000,000.  This  equals  the  total  of 
European  aid  needed  from  this  country,  as 
estimated  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aid. 

While  it  la  oirtslde  the  realm  of  the  Mar- 
$hall  plan,  the  subject  is  further  emphasized 


by  Tugoslavla'fe  retjuest  tor  release  ol  $58,- 
000,000  ot  Yugoslav  gold  froasn  in  thlacoun^ 
try  during  the  war. 

No  figures  are  available  on  how  much  of 
total  f  welgn  assets  In  the  United  States  came 
from  countries  for  which  Marshall  plan  as- 
sistance is  contemplated.  The  proportion 
must  be  considerable.  Some  of  it  is  normal 
foreign  Investment,  no  doubt.  But  most  of 
it  surely  is  fugitive  money — funds  transferred 
abroad  by  property  owners  who  feared  for  the 
economies  of  their  native  lands.  It  is  simply 
a  more  elavorate  version  of  what  the  French 
are  doing  by  boarding  gold  at  home. 

In  effect,  then,  the  United  States  is  asked  to 
demonstrate  a  faith  in  the  economic  survival 
of  European  nations  which  some  of  their  own 
citizens  are  unwilling  to  demonstrate.  While 
the  number  of  these  cauticus  capitalists  may 
be  small,  it  is  enough  to  put  a  serious  damper 
on  our  enthusiasm  to  help. 

During  the  war  Great  Britain  supplied  an 
example  of  quite  a  different  sort.  To  finance 
the  war  effort  almost  every  British  invest- 
ment in  a  foreign  coimtry  was  liquidated. 
South  American  railroad  Interests,  United 
States  tobacco  assets— corporate  and  private 
Investments — all  were  sold  to  provide  dollar 
credits  which  the  British  Government  repaid 
ow^ners  with  sterling  credits. 

This  is  the  sort  of  transaction  which  seems 
needed  now.  In  its  report  this  month.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Foreign  Aid  Committee  de- 
clared: "It  should  be  made  a  condition  of 
continued  assistance  under  such  a  plan  (as 
the  Marshall  proposal)  that  the  participat- 
ing countries  take  all  practicable  steps  to 
achieve  production  and  monetary  goals  which 
they  have  set  for  themselves  in  the  Paris 
report."  One  such  practicable  step  would  be 
conversion  of  foreign  assets  into  dollar  cred- 
its, to  eke  out  United  States  assistance,  and 
to  serve  as  an  ordinary  token  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  participating  nations. 


PoUtkal  Recognition  of  the  Nefro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  26  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Repub- 
lican for  the  month  of  October  1947. 
which  makes  reference  to  Mr.  R.  R. 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
American  Committee  of  Chicago,  an  out- 
standing Republican  who.  at  one  time, 
was  appointed  by  the  late  President 
Coolldge  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEGROES    DEMANO    COP    aECOCNTnOIV 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  won  a  Pres- 
idential election  since  the  Negro  voter  left 
the  party.  It  is  implicit  that  Republicans 
nurture  and  cultivate  the  noticeable  trend  of 
the  Negro  voters  back  to  the  OOP  since  the 
1948  elections.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  entire  attitude  and  strategy  of  the  GOP, 
as  It  affects  the  Negro  citizens,  be  changed. 

That  la  the  earnest  opinion  of  the  Repub- 
lican American  Committee,  whose  poUcy 
committee  met  this  fall  in  PhUadelphla,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  R.  R.  Church,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  to  win  back  the  Negro  voter. 


To  accomplish  this  obJecUsa.  the  com- 
mittee believea  that  "it  U  necessary  that  tha- 
entire  attitude  and  strategy  of  oxu  party  aa 
It  affects  the  colored  citiaens  must  be 
changed." 

As  spokesman  for  the  largest  single  mi- 
nority in  the  United  States,  the  committee 
expressed  sincere  disappointment  in  the  rec- 
ord of  Congress. 

"Deeply  disturbed  over  the  faUwe  of  the 
first  Republican-controlled  Congress  in  16 
years  to  take  any  ultimate  action  on  prob- 
lems of  transcending  importance  affecting 
the  civil  rights  and  economic  welfare  at 
large  segments  of  the  population  •  •  • 
we  feel  impelled  to  warn  our  party  of  tha 
dangers  which  He  ahead  if  it  continues  its 
policy  of  Inaction  on  these  Issues,  and  we 
urge  it  to  rededicate  Its^  to  Its  founding 
principles  of  eqtiality  and  Justice  to  give  re- 
assurance to  Republicans  everywhere  of  Its 
determination  to  C(»'rect  these  evils  by  effec- 
tive legislation." 

Placed  In  its  Importance  of  action  accord- 
ing to  the  committee,  the  legislation  which 
must  be  passed  to  turn  the  Negro  voter  to  the 
GOP  is:  1,  the  FEPC:  2.  the  antUynching  bill; 
and  3.  the  antipoU-tax  bill. 

"The  Republican  Party  can  demonstrate 
its  continued  faith  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses and  its  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man  by 
marshalling  its  forces  to  pass  these  bills." 

The  committee  emphasized  that  the  Negro 
would  not  be  deceived  by  legislative  Jock- 
eying, buckpassing,  or  double  talk.  He  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  noble  gestures,  but  will 
demand  from  the  party  in  power  actual  ful- 
fillment of  platform  pledges  and  promises. 

To  regain  this  vast  voting  power  of  20,000.- 
000  citizens,  the  spokesman  urged  the  Re- 
publican majority  In  Congress  to  place  this 
legislation  upon  its  must  calendar  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  next  session  and  to  make 
its  passage  a  matter  of  party  responsibility. 

Negroes  scattered  throughout  the  36  States 
were  urged  to  bring  presmre  at  local  and 
State  levels  In  order  to  hurry  the  passage 
of  this  Federal  legislation.  The  members  of 
the  Republican  American  committee  were 
asked  to  hold  conferences,  to  send  tele- 
grams, to  arrange  for  personal  interviews 
with  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
order  to  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  for 
these  laws  which  will  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  one-tenth  of  the  population. 

Seeking  to  put  an  end  to  the  economic 
and  civil  barriera  which  harass  the  minori- 
ties of  our  Nation,  the  policy  committee  mem- 
bers called  for  the  national  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  iinlicate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  GOP  Is  not  insensste  to 
the  hopes,  desires,  aspirations,  and  rights 
of  its  largest  single  minority,  and  that  It  will 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee the  passage  of  the  legislation  enumerated 
previously. 

That  the  Negro  desires  economic  security 
above  all  is  apparent  by  his  gradations  In 
the  importance  of  the  legislation.  He  placed 
the  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  above  all 
appeals  of  antUynching  and  antlpoll  tax. 
He  desires  the  opportunity  to  work  amid 
decent  condltioxu,  most  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  the  policy  committee  of  the 
Republican  American  committee  put  Itself 
on  record  as  follows: 

"1.  That  it  urge  the  Republican  majority 
In  both  Hotises  of  Congress  to  adopt  the 
Ives-Morse,  the  antllynch,  and  the  antlpoll 
tax  bills,  as  must  legislation. 

"2.  That  the  Repubican  National  Commit- 
tee appoint  a  si>eclal  committee,  with  the 
power  to  act,  to  make  a  thororigh  canvass 
and  a  study  of  the  entire  situation  of  the 
Negro  voter,  his  problems,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  GOP. 

"8.  That  the  Republican  Party  set  forth 
the  party's  principles  in  a  concrete  bUl  of 
rl^ts,  and  dispatch  this  bill  to  every  Be- 
ptibllcan  State,  county,  and  city  committee 
for  their  Information,  guidance,  and  adfip- 
tlon. 
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Caa  AMcnca  D«  tW  Job? 

E  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

1  ON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 


or  IBABO 
SSMATK  OF  TH«  UKTTED  STATBO 

Wednes  day,  November  2t  aegislative  day 
of  Monday.  November  2<> ,  1947 

Mr.  1 AYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  tne  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  a  for  ihright.  clesur  statement  of  Amer- 
ica's PC  ^ential — in  natural  resources  and 
manpo'Per.  It  is  an  address  entitled. 
"Can  America  Do  the  Job?"  by  the  Hon- 
orable C.  Glrard  Davidson.  Assistant 
SecretJry  of  the  Interior,  before  the 
Young  Democratic  National  Convention, 
at  Clev  dand.  Ohio,  on  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 15. 1947. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in, Secre- 
tary Davidson's  view  that  not  only  can 
ABMrl(  a  meet  any  task  with  its  resources, 
thfit  it  can  effectively  aid  In  world 
iction  through  proper  use  of  its 
.rer.    But     Secretary     Davids»jn 
the  point  that  our  manpower  can 
f uncti<  n  at  full  pace  only  if  we  preserve 
the  ch  irished  civil  rights  upon  wWch  our 
dOMOC  racy  is  based,  and  he  outlines  the 
real  U  reat  which  exists  to  the  precious 
Amerl  »n  heriUge  of  freedom  of  opinion. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  mMOimous  con- 
sent tiat  Secretary  Davidson's  address 
be  prti  ited  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoai). 
Tha  re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  Oi  dered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Rxcoaa. 
fts  foUBws: 

Tou  and  I.  a*  more  or  k««  young  Demo- 
crata.  i  x«  gathered  hara  today  not  primarily 
■«  in  a  political  party  bat  ttn  men  md 
who  are  a— Ung  to  dlscbar^  great 
to  our  Ration.    The  people  of 
are  kaenty  aware  that  the  world 
^ta;  the  eooaelaaanaaa  la  be- 
to  dawn.  too.  that  otir  own  Nation  la 
polat. 

>  loogar  naad  to  be  told  that  this  ts 
We   know    It.     We   should    no 
to  be  told  that  we  are  an  Inaep- 
part  of  that  world.  In  atclOMaa  and  In 
In  Joy  and  In  sorrow. 
'Id's  backet  of  bread— tts  madklnery 
and  reaoureaa— la  our  baaket.  and 
and  reaoureaa  ara  alao  the  world's, 
thia  now.   The  paople  of  the  Nation 
t.  and  their  repraaanUtlvaa  wUl  aoon 
i«a  thla  new  aWaranaaa  by  tbelr  ap- 
_  tte  plan  prapoaad  by  our  Secretary 
I.  George  C.  Marshall. 
la  the  Interior  Department  have  been 
with  a  spanlal  reaponaibUlty  In  ooa- 
with  (iiiiailWS  naw  roU  In  tbe  world. 
p4rtleularly  in  ooBBeetfcM  wltb  the  Mar- 
ilan.    We  have  been  aekad  tbe  quaa- 
ta  bothering  aaany  Americana— 
4iany  of  gBOd  heart  and  aound  vialon. 
Nation  tteil  the  Marshall  planT 
_.  .jaet  tbe  ili-nT~*-  that  ara  hsopid 
■  bf  a  proatraU  world  and  by  ttM  in- 
itfeorlavB  etaBfOr  of  ovr  own 
ftar  a  higher  etahttavt  of  Itnog?    Can 
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w«  feed  and  foal  and  equip  our  own 
and  Induatrlea,  et  an  even  better  acau- 
at  the  S3uaae  time  provide  the  people  of 
em  Surope  and  China  with  food  and 
and  equlpoMOt  ao  that  they  can  Itva 
work  as  free  people? 

Our  answer  to  that  In  the  Krug  report 
a  thumping  yes.     We  can  provide  foa*  0" 
selves  and  for  our  friends  abroad  out  of 
reeourcf*  and  production.     But  we  can 
more  than  that.     We  can  provide  for  our 
pao|^  tjcx  ever-Increasing  prosperity,  an  ev 
rlehar  Natkm.  and  an  even  better  way  of  U 
And  at  tha  aame  time  we  can  provide  n 
minimum  of  aid.  but  we  can.  if  we  wish. 
vide   a   full   measure  of   assistance   for 
friends  which  will  help  them  and  us  to  cr« 
a  new   world   of   abundance,  freedom, 
peace. 

We  can  do  thla — not  pist  the  minimum 
the  maximum  for  ourselves  and  our  childl 
and  for  the  world— if  we  wUl  truly  and  bol 
cooaarve  and  use  the  resources  and 
with  which  we  are  endowed. 

We  can  do  this  If  we  proceed  In  the 
tradition  of  the  Democratic  Party — if  we 
brave  and  resolute  and  development-ml 
We  cannot  do  It  If  we  are  timid,  reactlc 
and  miserly. 

We  must  not  be  the  servant  who  thrc 
fear  hid  his  talent  and  was  cast  Into 
darkness  but  rather  we   must   be  the 
whoae  daring  but  wise  use  multiplied  his 
sources  and  thus  opened  his  way  to  r 
graater  prosperity. 

The  conservation  and  development  of 
resources  has  two  inseparable  phases: 
the  development  of  cur  physical  assets: 
two,  the  greatest  use  of  our  htiman  aaa 
our  people. 

America's  good  earth  la  not  feeble  or 
hausted  In  large  part  It  Is  relatively 
touched  Americas  mighty  streams,  by 
large,  aie  still  unhamaaaad:  many  of 
are  still  Instruments  of  destruction, 
of  servants  of  our  people. 

If  we  are  concerned  abqut  potential  sh< 
ages  of  food,  let  ua  add  more  prodiie< 
land  by  Irrigation  and  drainage.     As  we 
doing  In  the  great  Coulae  baaln  In  the 
of  Washington,  let  ua  reeiatan  vaat  i 
of  now  barren  aoU  upon  which  great  qui 
ties  of  pradoaa  food  can  be  grown. 

We  ara  now  handicapped  by  a  sh  ^rtj 
electric  power.     Let  ua  build  more   of 
great  dams  like  BonnevUle  and  Grand  ' 
wh?ch   our  Republican   friends  once 
"white  elephants."     We  can.  by  harm 
our  strt^oms.  generate  enough  electric 
to  lncri-:«se  vastly  our  Industrial  pr"^ 
and  to  ease  tbe  drain  upon  our  oU 

Are  me  worried  about  the  depletion 
aoU  from  erosion  and  sustained  high 
of  eropii?    Let  ua  control  our  floods,  e  . 
our  soil  conservation  programs,  r^  sred 
public  range,  prodi'ce  and  apply  m^re^ 
tUlaer.   Irrigate   and  drain   our   la:  d    -' 
needed.     Wa  Damocrata  hava  made 
atrldea  lOnce  1993:  w«  can  achleva  theae 
If  wa  have  tha  wUl  and  the  vlalon- 
mlgbt  add  tha  Congraaa. 

Some  people,  including  thoae  who 
that  Ameriea  hea  quit  developing,  aaj 
we  are  running  out  of  Uron  ore  and 
Important  mlncrala.  We  at  Interior 
that  this  need  not  be  so.  We  know  that  - 
U  needed  la  not  Uara  and  lamenUt 
work;  wa  have  not  even  fully  ezplc 
Natkm  for  aalnerato.  We  need  to  do  r 
wa  need  to  ^lend  some  money  for 
on  the  utUiaatkn  of  oar  abun  .ant  at 
of  low-grada  oraa.  We  know  we  con  t 
and  uso  ayntbaUca;  we  can  make  coal 
gaa  and  gaanllna 

These  are  merely  Uhiatratlve.     We 
bow  to  provide  an  abundance— even  a 
abundance — of    natural   reaource   pre 
Tba  qvMaUoB  la  not  can  we  aupplj  o\ 


what  la  needed  for 

jt  win  we.    And  thla 

fwe  In  the  Democratic 

I  the  lead  In  ushering 

Btlon — and^thls  time 

|era  of  development. 

not  do  the  Job.     Re- 

le  will  not  provide 

rlends  In   the  world 

jilenty.     Resource  de- 

lese— indeed,  it  Is  Im- 

[people    are    vigorous, 

adventurous, 
[were  not  opened  by 
[or  frightened  people. 
iron  nor  developed  by 
jtr.  Our  Nation  Is  the 
fhlnklng  and  working 
or  freely  differing.  It 
fortune  that  otir 
Ideas,  differing  back- 
principles.  In  this 
reely  expressed,  there 
B.  Indomitable  spirit 

Bsue  we  face  when  we 

rlca  can  meet  the  de- 

and  future,  is  not  so 

laterlal  resources;  but 

|the  Job  the  full  talenU 

;lsed.    Do  we.  In  short. 

of  soul  and  thought, 

and  mind,  that  our 

\t  of  course  we  do.  that 
cracy.    that    otur    very 
with   fr^dom.     That 
^tory.  that  has  been  our 

id  a  promise  that  ara 
freedom — the  freedom 
^e  crackpot — the  sclcn- 
-the  scholar  and  the 
enriched  our  society 
td  Inventiveness  Is  now 
ir  boasted  protection — 
}ise  and  the  thought 
frantically    withdrawn 
march  Equarely  down 
iformlty. 
)ve  tills  point.    The  at- 
3f  political  thotight,  the 
jn  of  minorltlea  are  too 
aU  of  us.    The  recent 
ruman's  Committee  on 
llliai  tly   presented    in- 
practlca  has  failed  to 
in  Ideal. 

ement  given  by  Preal- 
lay  to  his  Loyalty  Re- 
cecutlve  branch  of  guv- 
In  no  witch  hunu  la 
lom-lovlcg  Americana, 
rder  to  the  departmenta 
lent  of  the  loyalty  pro- 
of all  Gcvernment  em- 
erly  and  adequately  pro- 
will  not  be  removed 
basis  of  rumor,  gssslp. 
kt  charges  must  be  pre- 
{ranted,    and    provision 

resident  can  and  haa 
jtor  the  executive  branch. 
Ich  he  Is  a  member  and 
lief  In  the  fundamental 
man  la  not  in  control 
of  our  Government. 
tadtviduaU  stigmatiaad 
su,  without  cbafgw  or 
^ly  baeauaa  they  have  at 
m  IdanhBirl  with 
I  now  unpopular.  Icdi- 
been  convicted  In  tba 
vlth  ooBaequent  impair- 
Itlon  and  earning  ability 
Ado.  and  the  flimsiest  of 
3ce  In  violation  of  all 
[play.    We  have  aeen  an 
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eutlre  tndmtry  and  a  nxnnber  of  aitlals  az- 
poaed  to  a  kSelg -light  Investlgatlan  which 
might  better  have  been  staged  on  a  Bolly- 
wood eet.  Cittaens  are  Irreparably  damaged 
who  have  no  recourse  In  the  face  of  congrea- 
sional  Immunity.  An  apparent  attempt  la 
being  made  to  eliminate  from  poaitlons  of 
Influence  persons  who  do  not  adopt  a  mld- 
Vlctorlan  sodal  and  economic  phikxophy  or 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of 
our  political  and  economic  Institutions 
reached  perfection  during  the  presidential 
term  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

No  true  American  can  quarrel  with  the 
ataaad  objective  of  these  inquirlea.  No  true 
Aaaerican  will  tolerate  In  positions  at  public 
trust  people  whose  allegiance  Is  to  a  foreign 
power,  or  who  have  knowingly  allied  them- 
eelves  with  an  organization  which  serves  an- 
other government.  But  I  cannot  and  will 
not  believe  that  the  eradication  of  these 
pests  requirea  a  reign  of  terror.  I  cannot 
and  will  not  believe  that  it  makes  necesaary 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  It  means 
that  the  Government  and  the  Nation,  In 
order  to  detect  and  disarm  a  handful  of  sub- 
verslvea,  must  deprive  tis  of  the  services  of 
loyal  selentlsta,  administrators,  research 
workers,  clerical  employees,  and  others  who, 
If  tbey  are  allowed  to  work  freely  In  an  at- 
moephere  of  freedom  and  trust,  have  ao 
much  to  contribute 

-Those  who.  with  whip  and  lash,  press  this 
terrible  crusade  In  defiance  of  all  <rf  our 
traditions  are  of  two  sorts:  they  are  either 
frightened  people  who,  fearful  of  tbe  menace 
of  communism,  lack  faith  In  the  power  of 
freedom;  or  they  are  people  who  are  delib- 
erately and  coldly  using  the  opportunity 
which  the  real  danger  of  comm'jnlsm  affords, 
to  eradicate  any  vestige  of  liberalism  and 
progress  in  America. 

These  are  dangerous  people.  These  are 
dangerous  attitudes.  If  we  once  lose  faith 
In  the  power  and  vitality  of  freedom,  America 
Is  Indeed  In  danger.  If  we  fear  that  the 
free  development,  expression  and  inter- 
change of  Ideas  Is  dangerous  to  our  de- 
mocracy, we  have  abandoned  our  heritage. 
We  have  then  made  a  fatal  overture  to  the 
▼ery  totalitarianism  that  we  profeas  to  re- 
ject. 

Totalitarianism  masquerades  under  many 
atatad  objectlvea — some  good  and  some 
evil — but  tha  essential  difference  between 
our  democracy  and  all  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism la  the  maintenance  of  clvU  rights.  That 
difference  is  worth  fighting  for.  as  we  have 
demonstrated  In  two  bloody  wars  within 
our  lifetime.  We  must  never  surrender  oar 
basic  civil  rights  on  the  spurious  grounds 
that  their  surrender  Is  necessary  to  fight 
our  enemies.  If  we  do,  we  shall  find  that 
we  have  lost  what  we  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve, without  ever  engaging  In  battle. 

There  la  more  to  Americanism  than  the 
Ideaa  and  principles  of  any  one  man  or  group 
of  men.  Americanism  is  a  tolerance  for  all 
of  our  Ideas.  It  Is  the  prlncple  and  prac- 
tice of  freedom.  The  application  of  this  kind 
of  Americanism  to  our  problems  will  assure 
our  success  In  providing  greater  abundance 
for  ouraelvea  and  the  world. 

And  ao,  aa  we  Increase  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent soil  erosion,  our  efforts  must  be  even 
vigorous  in  preventing  the  erosion  of 
liberties.  As  we  Increase  the  fertility  of 
our  soil  to  produce  more  food,  we  must  pre- 
aarva  tbe  fertile  aoll  in  which  freedom  may 
Sovrhli.  As  we  piuh  the  building  of  dams 
to  prevent  devasUtlng  floods,  we  must  be 
alert  to  see  that  our  civil  rights  are  not  swept 
away  in  a  tidal  wave  of  hysteria.  And  as  we 
guard  our  foreau  from  destructive  fires,  we 
mmt  be  doubly  axira  that  we  have  no  burning 
of  books. 

Toung  Damocrata  have  a  special  and  deep 
reaponsibUlty  to  keep  the  party  tba  great 

jtcin— Aw>. — an 


^uunplon  of  boman  freedom — ttw  heritage 
given  It  by  Jefleraon.  Jackson,  Wilaon.  and 
Roosevelt,  which  la  being  carried  on  ao  ably 
by  President  Truman.  With  that  kind  at 
dedication,  the  Decoocratic  Party  win  provide 
the  leadership  for  an  America  in  whieb  oar 
human  as  well  as  our  economic  potentlala 
win  be  funy  realised.  With  that  kind  of 
leadership,  America  can  do  the  )ob. 


Zaal  farPfecfacy 
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EXTENSION  <^  REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  oaaooif 
m  THE  SENATB  O^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  2S  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  November  24).  1947 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  letter  re- 
garding removal  of  Army  oflBcers.  which 
appeared  in  .he  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
on  October  18.  1947. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoaa. 
as  follows: 

Lai  lias  TO  thx  Edttob 
mcovAL  or  aeht  omcna 

EDiToa,  Armt  and  Navt  JotmNAL: 

Since  unification  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  a  rather 
anomalous  and  Incongruous  situation  pre- 
sents Itself,  namely,  that  under  certain  ex- 
isting laws  as,  well  as  recently  proposed  U%- 
Islatlon  (H.  R.  2744) .  an  officer  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  may  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  discharged,  or  placed  upon  the  retired 
list  by  an  order  or  "confidential  letter" 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (Secretary 
of  the  Army),  such  action  on  the  part  of 
this  official  to  be  "final  and  conclusive." 
However,  oflloers  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corpa  may  be  removed  from  the  ac- 
tive list  under  similar  circumstances  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  con- 
stitutional Commander  in  Chief,  In  war  and 
peace. 

Insofar  as  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps 
are  now  at  least  in  theory  tmlfied  imder  the 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  It  seems 
strangely  inconsistent  that  all  officers  are 
not  afforded  equal  protection  under  law. 
All  ot5cers  of  the  United  States  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Yet  the  officer  of 
the  Regvilar  Army  is  apparently  the  only 
officer  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  re- 
moved without  the  i^iproval  of  the  President. 

In  the  opinion  of  thU  writer,  thla  fantaatlc 
discrimination  Is  not  generally  known  and 
recognized  or  the  significance  fully  appre- 
ciated by  officers  of  the  Regular  Army.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
perhaps  not  even  by  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  National  Defense. 

In  the  near  future  hundreds  of  Army  ogl- 
cers  are  going  to  be  passed  over  and  removed 
from  the  active  list  (vlrtuaUy  by  selection 
boards)  without  the  same  protection  af- 
forded their  compatriots  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps — the  approval  of  tbe  President, 
their  Commander  In  Chief. 

■nie  legality  and  constitutionality  of  aucb 
arbitrary  prt)cedure  together  with  Ita  con- 
flict with  century  <Ad  law  and  cnst«n 
(Article  of  War  118)  may  wefl  be  pondered 
and  seriously  considered  by  an  concerned 
before  the  ax  falla. 

"OLa  Aaxrr.* 


ECTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOtnaxAM* 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  2S  {legislative  dajf 
of  Monday.  November  24) .  1947 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President.  I  aA 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  oX  the  Rxcoai)  an  article  en- 
titled "Zeal  for  Democracy,"  by  John  W. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  published  In  School  Life, 
in  its  October  1947  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcotB. 
as  follows: 

ZxAL  roa  DzuocaACT 

(By  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  SUtea 
Oommlaaloner  of  Education) 

A  vigorous  program  designed  to  vitalise  and 
improve  education  In  schools  and  oollegea 
throughout  the  United  Statea  with  reapect  to 
the  Ideals  and  benefita  <d  democracy  and  to 
reveal  the  character  and  tactics  of  totali- 
tarianism has  been  launched  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Strongly  supported  by  Congraaa.  thla  pro- 
gram will  aim  to  make  the  princlplea  and 
practice  of  democracy  and  the  traditions  of 
OUT  republican  form  of  government  more 
vivid  and  mecuilngful.  Resource  material, 
teaching  aids,  programa  of  study,  and  good 
practices  found  in  various  school  systems  and 
colleges  to  be  made  avallatile  to  educatora 
In  the  future,  especially  during  the  next  year, 
ahould  stimulate  Increaaing  interest  In  edu- 
cation for  democracy,  for  repreaentative  gov- 
ernment; showing  clearly  the  nature  of  their 
oppoaltea.  namely,  communism  and  fascism. 

aMsncsH  BoocATiOM  m  cwaxmewo 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  world  In  this  uncertain  atomic  era.  Wa 
do  know,  however,  that  American  education 
Is  challenged  to  cause  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple to  come  from  the  schools  with  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  government  In  a  free 
society  is  what  the  people  want  it  to  be.  that 
it  seeks  and  responds  to  the  freely  expressed 
desires,  opinions,  and  Judgments  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that,  conversely,  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment maintains  Itself  by  force,  sunirea- 
Blon.  and  coercion  of  the  people  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  dictatorial  group 
•at  the  top.- 

Our  young  people  should  learn  the  wayi 
of  democracy  by  practicing  them  In  school 
and  college.  They  should  see  the  shadows 
behind  glamorous  and  attractive  proralaea 
and  propagandas  for  the  easy  solution  of  all 
Important  social  and  economic  problems. 
They  ahotild  intelligently  oppose  the  scape- 
goat type  of  indictment  of  certain  claaaea. 
creeds,  or  races.  They  shotild  examine  care- 
fully all  undemocratically  operated  mo»e- 
menta  or  organizations  placing  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  leaders.  They  should  weigh 
wisely  the  continual  criticism  leveled  at  poli- 
ticians or  other  clasaea  or  groupa  blaming 
them  for  our  social  and  economic  dlfllcultlaa. 
Finally,  they  should  have  a  sufficient  store 
of  knowledge  to  be  able  to  detect  and  eipoae 
totalitarian  methoda  and  practloea. 

A  FBOCXAM  or  HICH  PaiOUTT 

I  regard  this  program  as  one  of  high  pri- 
ority for  American  education.  As  a  partner 
in  tbe  program,  the  United  Statea  Office  of 
Bdneatlon  is  strengthening  Ita  historic  func- 
tion at  promotlag  national  aecurity  through 
aducatton.  ficbooia  and  coilagaa.  eompictuig 
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jbutlon  in  helping  our  youth  u- 
to  d«Iend  the  democratic  w»f  ct 
Intelligence  and  |i«a«i«fance. 


Co^  [rets  Gets  Onr  Frcc-MaU  Plu 
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would  know  that  thei  are  getting  help  Ut 
American  indlvtduato  aaA  ••  can  better  * 
them  the  meaninf  Md  beneflu  of  di 
nej  wbUe  maktaf  »  pc»slble  for  Amerl 
to  partJcipaU  p«W0Ba'.ly  in  a  humanlt 
venture. 

The  Mtn^*-^*  Congreaaman  was 
mented  bf  tbm  committee  when  he  compi 
his  teetlmony. 


K  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

I  ON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  cowMcncrr 
SINATB  OP  TH«  UNITED  STATIB 

Wedneaiay.  November  26  Uegtslative  day 
of  londay.  November  20,  1947 
Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
(AttiiniDUs  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Ap  >endix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitlec  'Congress  Gets  Our  Prce-MaU 
Plan."    rom  the  Army  Times. 

Tbtrr  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  on  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
M  foUops: 

orr»  otJB  nuEt-MAn.  rtAW 

__  _  I.  _  The      free-tranepcrUUMl 

nl^  priipawd  bj  Army  Ttmea  for  li|M>"i* 
iTuA  MMl  ftwd  and  dothtef  pacfeagm  «o 
^^TiMiMly  wa  tfmd  to  Cuagraia  thle 
a  bill  aponaored  by  Repreeentatlve 
It,  Bepublican.  Minnccot*. 


Feiicral  Trade  Commission  PoEctes 
Activities 


oo  tbo 

DMred  >ofom  ttom  Houaa  PonlgB  Aflalra  Com- 
^S^  rSieat  that  tbe  logWatlon  be  to- 
corpora  ted  in  the  liarahaU  plan  Itself. 

--     ^  a  companion   blU   to   put   the 

MTUfw  pi——  plan  into  effect  was  offered 
Thu^  ly  m  the  Senate  by  Senator  BaixM 
i^ilABOM  OMMMiat.  Connecticut,  one  of 
^^^Congi  immwi   wbo  toeo  pwrioualy 

f^gd  to  PreaMtani  Tnmum  tbat  the 
ImtUmpnt  MiMCwrl  bo  omd  to  tnaaport  such 
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.*«     Vetorana     of     Foreltn     Wars,     the 
Amvoti.  and  the   AVC  hare  already   given 
-    "^  ^uttatOM.'    approval    to    the 

■B  Mid  ttm  Amveta  hare  ea- 
■4  lit  in  T*-**— '**  conrention  with  a  fur* 
,p_  pi  Ktge  tboi  tbay  wUl  n)m  1.000.000  m- 
mt*tla  il  feed  pockagoo  If  the  free-poatage 
'  adopted. 
aM»  aaentatlve  Ahuusxm.  who  returned 
onlTli  St  amtb  from  an  il-country  tour  of 
•so  mombor  of  the  Herter  subcom- 
■tndylBS  foro!fn-a!d  needs,  testified 
the  Ecuae  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttee 
«x*  v^,  opening  day  of  taHrmcs  on  «»e  Mar- 
abou I  Ian  ttoat  the  free-pootage  Idea  baa  logic 
OB  Its  aid*. 

■a  I  aid  food  packages  were  one  sure  way 
of  pro  ring  to  the  people  of  Exirope  that  the 
Amerl  an  people,  personally,  are  coming  to 
their  lid  because  there  woxild  be  a  personal 
link  u  volved  that  could  never  be  eatabllahed 
ttorot«  b  the  Imperaonal  dlauibutlon  of  grain 

and  11  NV.  ..  .. 

tiM  pastage  on  aiKli  packataa."  be 
•Lietvolly  eoatt  more  than  the  food  they 

sta  n."  _^ 

Hided  that  aoma  Idea  of  the  volume  of 
HBBB  rUl  inherent  m  the  aeheme  could  be 
Suoiad  Uom  poatal  department  fisurca 
■iMMrt  m  that  last  yoar.  with  no  apodal  In- 
eoathia.  tbo  Amortean  people  indlrlduaUy 
i_^^9aM0M»  pounda  of  food  packages 
to  peiple  in  Europe. 
iK  Soenuuro  AiiaaMW  described  to  the 
^■"  the  maaf  vaya  that  Ruaria  and 
_«_m  am  tryli*  to  wreck  ths  Mantoall 
rhUe  claiming  TSdlt  for  whaterer  aid 
ig  and  needy  are  gsctmg  now. 

that  If  the  liarshall   pl«D 

toduie  tbo  froe-postago  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASaiMCTON 

m  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STA1 

Wednesday,  November  26  (legislative 
of  Monday.  November  2i>.  1947 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlr* 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ■ 
fine  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Ga" 
8.  FecgOKHi.  Chairman  of  the  P( 
Trade  CbBunission.  before  a  meeting^ 
the  Small  Business  Advifory  Commit' 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  on  October  13.  H 
There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  nrinted  In  the  " 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  dlOcult  task  for  anyone  In  a 
time  to  discuss  the  polldss  and  acttvitl 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re..t.sng| 
■mall  buslnees.  Here  time  permlU  the  pf 
entatlon  of  only  an  outline. 

The   Commlsalon   operates   under   sev 
Federal  statutes.     Plrst  and  foremoat  of  * 
U  the  Federal  Trade  Commifaton  Act. 
the  organic  act  by  which  the  Federal 
Commission  was  created  Just  33  years  ago 
last  month.    It  was  enacted  by  the  Cor- 
In  exercise  of  the  authority  contained  I 
commerce  clause  of  the  ConsUtutlon  of 
United  States.    By  this  legislation,  there  - 
in  1914  for  the  first  Ume.  Introduced  Infr- 
U^tn  at  out  country  that  short  and  f  ar-c 
t^  L'«tHB  wblch  reads.  "Unfair  methe 
comoctltlon  in  commerce  are  hereby  de< 
unlawrul."    This    provision    against    ui 
methods  of   competition   was.   and   at 
the  cornerstone  of  the  regiilatlon  of  con 
tlve  practices  in  interstate  commerce 
Commission  was  set  up  under  this  act 
administrative  and  enforcing  agency  i 
Government  with  powers  to  carry  out  it 
visions,  and  with  authority,  in  the  Int 
of  the  public,  to  issue  ceaae-and-deeUt  r 
against    persons,    partnerships,   or   ca 
tlons  foimd  usmg  such  unfair  meth< 
competition  in  Interstate  commerce 
rience  In  the  application  of  this  law. 
it  was  signed  by  President  Woodrow  ^ 
In  1914.  has  brought  to  the  Commission 
cases  of  administrative  and  Judicial  det 
nation.     Tbaaa  reveal  that  the  phrase  M 
methods  of  compeUtlon"  U  not  only  of 
prchenslve   character,   but   also   la   a    f 
organism  capal>le  of  being  applied  to  n< 
as  yet  unknown  practices,  which  may 
from  Ume  to  time  in  the  conduct  of  »— 
and  prove  to  be  unfair. 

In  the  same  year  1914.  the  Clayton 
passed,  by   which   tbs  CongrsM  If 
among  other  things,  against  the  pn     . 
lassfinlnff  competition  and  restraining 
by  cortato  specific  trade  practices;  "" 
(1)    dlacrlmlnatlona   In   price   as   t 
uiistad  by  section  S  of  the  act:  <3> 
at  W^m  eoBtraets   m   the   dlstrlbut 

IS  cr. 


asetion  3;  (•)  tbo  | 


cur 


jther   through   stock 

covered  by  section  7 

use  of  interlocking 

Inormally    competing 

I  authority  to  enforce 

;iayton  Act  proscrl»>- 

jlted   trade   practices 

^mission,  with  certain 

conferred    upon    the 

another  atep.  to 
[unfair  trade  practices 
jLtslon  may  deal,  by 
■.Patman  Antldlscrlm- 
jte  amends  section  2 
^914  and  piohiblts  the 
jmmerce  at  discrlml- 
^c  effect  may  be  sub- 
^smpetltion.    tend    to 
jto  injure,  destroy,  or 
]  It    also   cntalogs.   aa 
practices,  the  grant- 
^f  brckeragr.  commls- 
romotlofiai  allowancaa 
v.cra  or  facilities. 
Wheeler-Lea    Act    by 
cxoanded  the  Federal 
ithorliy  to  deal  with 
A  primary  purpose 
jactnsnt  was  to  facU- 
for  difii'*'»g  with  un- 
.  to  mafea  anbstanuve 
lore  direct  service  in 
ic     interest.    The    act 
ns  the  origin.?!  Federal 
ft  of  1914.    By  It.  the 
^ptlve  acU  or  practices 
led  to  the  phrase  "im- 
^  :atlon  in  commerce" 
Inal  act.    Thus,  as  tills 
Ids.  the  Commission  Is 
j)reveatlon  of  all  thoso 
Ich  the  law  classifies  as 
competition    In    com- 
Seccptlve  sets  or  prac- 

it  speciflcaUy  UsU  falsa 
ig  of  food,  drugs,  cur- 
^etks.  as  being  a  typs 
3g  within  the  inhibited 
_  :ial  civil  and  criminal 
jf  misrepresent£Uon  of 
[wool  PrcducU  Labeling 
led  to  protect  Industry, 
aer  against  the  evils  re- 
kvealed  prssence  of  suh* 
in  wool  products. 
I  have  cited  constitute 
ilsslon's  authority  and 
with  respect  to  the 
practices    In    inter- 
tey  are  all  directed  to- 
fce  of  free  and  fair  ccm- 
ccntrol    of    methods 
the  law.  are  harmful 
_  the  public:  which  ob- 
th  the  free  flow  of  m;r- 
icls  of  distribution  un- 
able conditions. 
Hy  set  up  to  deal  with 
Ion  was  created 
san  independent  agency 
^nd  a  quasl-Judlclal  tri- 
ly  powers  and  facilities 
and    investigation,    but 
on  of  issues  by  Judicial 

le  Commission  directed 
le  use  of  unfair  trade 
and  trade,  three  well- 
fprocecure    are    followed. 
kt  descriptively  refer  to 
Jsory  method,  the  con- 
tie  cooperative  method, 
to  do  Just  what  ovir 
rent  unfair  competlttan, 
^ptlve  acts  and  piaotlssa 

action   against  an  of* 
bring  about  coxzectloa 
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and  the  prelection  at  the  pubfle  Interest,  the 
Commission,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is 
authorised,  upon  due  process,  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  against  the  offender.  In 
such  cases,  findings  of  fact  are  made  upon 
pleadings  and  evidence  and,  of  course,  after 
full  opportunity  Is  afforded  the  respondent 
for  the  taking  of  testimony,  the  filing  of 
briefs,  and  the  submission  of  oral  argument. 
Such  cease-and-desist  urders  may  be  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal 
for  review,  and  may  eventually  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari.  If  no  appeal  Is  taiccn,  the  order 
becomes  final  at  the  end  of  60  days.  For  vio- 
lation of  a  final  order,  the  offender  may  be 
subjected  to  dvll  penalties  of  not  more  than 
•5.000  for  each  violation,  collectible  through 
the  courts. 

One  charged  only  with  a  violation  of  our 
organic  act,  however,  need  not  In  all  cases 
have  compulsory  action  in  the  nature  of  for- 
mal trial  taken  against  him,  unlees  he  chooses 
to  persist  In  the  alleged  unfair  practices  and 
refuaes  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  vol- 
untarily consenting  to  refrain  from  them  in 
a  manner  which  will  satisfy  the  public  inter- 
est and  avoid  the  necessity  for  litigation; 
or  unless  he  desires  to  contest  the  issues  and 
have  them  determined  by  the  Judicial  proc- 
ssses  I  have  referred  to.  If  an  offender  de- 
tfres  to  agree  voluntarily  to  discontinue  the 
unfair  practice  which  Is  complained  of.  the 
Commlsalon.  in  its  discretion  and  subject  to 
limitations,  may  afford  him  the  cp- 
lity  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  called  a 
itlon,  to  cease  and  deslEt.     It  Is  the 

Klcy  of  the  Commlmlon  to  extend  the  privl- 
t  of  tuch  Informal  stipulation  only  In 
cases  where  It  Is  of  the  opinion,  tmder  all  the 
circumstances,  that  disposition  of  the  case 
by  this  method  will  effect  prompt  correction 
and  win  fully  protect  and  satisfy  the  public 
tntereat.  Such  stlpu;Atlon  procedure  Is  what 
I  have  rsfsrred  to  as  the  consent  method  of 
settling  casm  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
stituting formal  litigation.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  cases  of  deliberate  fraud  or  con- 
certed action  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  third  procedure  available  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  unfair  trade  practices  and  the  con- 
sequent promotion  of  lair  standards  of  busi- 
ness ethics  is  provided  by  the  Commission 
In  the  trade  practice  conference  plan.  This 
Is  what  I  have  referred  to  aa  the  cooperative 
methcd.  Such  trade  practice  conlerence  pro- 
cedure has  for  its  purpose  the  wholesale 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices  by  in- 
dustry-wide cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  collaboration  of  all  groups  In  Inter- 
est In  the  formulation,  establishment,  and 
observance  of  fair-trade  practice  rules  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  the  industry  and  trade* 
In  question.  Under  the  plan.  Joint  action 
among  competitors  with  the  supervision  and 
aid  of  the  Commission  Is  possible,  and  expe- 
rience proved  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
in  mere  than  100  industries  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  compulsory  procedure  which  I  have  out- 
lined. The  Commission  is  now,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Congress,  enlarging  thU 
method  of  procedure. 

Conference  proceedings  are  conducted  on 
a  basis  of  voluntary  participation:  though  the 
Commission  may  initiate  the  conference,  it 
cannot  compel  attendance  or  participation. 
Parties  m  interest  are  at  all  times  free  to  ad- 
Tlse  and  consult  with  the  Commission's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  matter.  Where  necessary 
or  desirable.  Informal  meetings  or  prelimi- 
nary discussion  may  lie  arranged  to  formu- 
late tentative  drafts  of  rules  or  to  develop, 
through  an  exchange  of  ideas,  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  Involved  and 
the  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  by  the 
Commission  in  their  solution.  'Hie  confer- 
ence considers  and  propoees  rules  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Commiss'on  for  its  approval.  Be- 
fore rules  are  finally  approved  or  promul- 


gated by  the  Commlaalon.  they  are  subjected 

to  public  hearings  at  which  all  Interested  or 
affected  parties  are  afforded  opportunity  to 
present  their  views.  They  may  submit  such 
in  writing  or  be  heard  orally  as  desired. 
Through  such  conferences  and  hearings,  all 
groups  in  Interest  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  consult  with  us  in  the  mat- 
ter, even  though  they  may  not  happen  to  lie 
classed  as  members  of  the  particular  indus- 
try or  trade  Involved. 

In  passing  upon  the  rules  proposed  for  ap- 
proval, the  Commission  applies  the  test  of 
law.  In  other  words,  the  rules  must  not 
sanction  practices  which  are  contrary  to  law 
or  which,  when  put  into  effect,  may  bring 
about  a  result  which  is  Illegal  or  opposed  to 
the  public  interest.  The  purpose  of  this  is. 
of  course,  obvious.  It  Is  not  within  our 
provtnce  to  sanction  violations  of  the  law, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  are  directed  to  pro- 
mote law  observance,  to  the  end  that  honest 
business  may  be  liberated  from  the  waste  and 
fetters  of  unfair  practices,  and  the  rights  of 
the  public  may  be  protected. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  enforcing  the  laws  committed  to  It, 
it  has  the  function  which  may  be  described 
as  advisory  or  consultative  in  character,  as 
provided  for  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
TVade  Commission  Act.  In  carrying  out  that 
function,  the  Commission  places  at  the  serv- 
ice of  Congress,  the  President,  the  courts,  and 
the  general  public  the  expert  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  by  the  Commission  and  its 
staff  in  ascertaining  and  analyzing  the  facts 
regarding  various  industries  and  recommend- 
ing remedies  for  evils  disclosed.  Including 
recommendations  for  legislation.  This  class 
of  activities  Includes  matters  of  broad  public 
policy  that  are  of  special  Interest,  not  only  to 
the  statesman  and  lawmaker,  but  also  to  the 
economist,  the  small  biisinessman,  and  all 
others  who  are  concerned  with  economic  and 
social  trends  with  their  long-range  results. 

While  the  subject  matter  of  these  reports 
varies  considerably,  most  of  them  deal  with 
the  general  subject  of  competition  and  mo- 
nopoly. With  the  level  of  economic  concen- 
tration reaching  all-time  heights,  the  need 
for  such  special  reports  will  undoubtedly  In- 
crease, and  It  L"  hoped  that  they  will  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

The  relevancy  of  these  reports  to  the  prob- 
lem of  small  business  is  obvious.  They  de- 
scribe the  general  trend  of  economic  concen- 
tration, the  means  by  which  large  corpora- 
tions may  have  achieved  the  ascendancy  of 
power,  the  mergers  and  acquisitions  which 
may  have  taken  place,  and  the  monopolistic 
practices  which  may  have  existed.  Frequent- 
ly these  reports  have  an  Immediate  impcct 
on  legislation:  for  example,  the  Commission's 
report  in  1919  which  resulted  in  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act;  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  public  utilities  which  resulted  in 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  and  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act;  and 
recently  Ita  report  on  the  copper  Industry 
that  had  its  effect  on  tariff  legislation. 

In  passing  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Congress  Intended  that  the 
Commission  should  make  full  use  of  the 
"spotlight  of  publicity"  as  a  means  of  amelio- 
rating the  tueconomlc  and  harmful  prac- 
tices of  monopolies  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  through  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  effec- 
tively utilize  this  power  in  order  to  protect 
small  business  and  the  competitive  system. 
Recently  the  Commission  gathered  factual 
Information  and  reported  It  to  Congress 
showing  that  In  the  dynamic  development  of 
Industry,  based  on  modem  technology,  the 
facts  of  concentration  in  big  business  and 
the  swallowing  up  of  small  buslneas  con- 
stantly tend  to  outnm  the  law.  In  la3rlng 
these  facts  before  Congress,  the  Commission 
pointed  up  today's  choice  as  being  one  be- 


tween legislative  action  reoommended  by  the 
Commission  to  plug  loopholes  in  the  present 
laws  against  further  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  big  buslneas.  the  diaappear- 
ance  of  small  business,  and  continued  frus- 
tration of  our  declared  public  policy  for  free 
and  competitive  enterprise. 

Simply  stated,  tbs  Commission's  proposal 
la  that  the  Clayton  Act  be  so  amended  that 
acquisition  by  a  corporation  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  of  the  assets  of  a  com- 
peting corporation  also  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  lie  made  unlawful  where  the 
result  tends  to  monopoly.  As  the  law  now  is. 
only  stock  ( not  asset )  acqulstions  so  tending 
are  unlawful  under  that  act. 

Under  the  present  law  the  Commission 
cannot  halt  this  concentration  of  economic 
power  when  accomplished  through  acquisi- 
tion of  assets  as  distinguished  from  acqui- 
sition of  stocks.  It  Is  in  that  respect  that 
the  Commission  has  reoommended  each  year 
since  1927  that  Congress  amend  and 
strengthen  the  law,  so  as  to  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  assets  unlawful. 

The  war  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
trend  of  concentration.  Government  pur- 
chases end  Goverment  financing  of  produc- 
tive facilities  were  necessarily.  In  order  to 
win  the  war,  channeled  predominantly  into 
the  hands  of  corporations  which  already  oc- 
cupied poeitions  of  dominance.  Surplus 
profits  created  by  such  channeling  have  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  trend  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  additional  wartime  and  post- 
war expansion  through  acquisition  of  former 
competitors. 

In  its  enforcement  of  laws  committed  to 
it  by  Congress,  the  Commission  has  proceeded 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  small 
business  enterprises  against  blacklisting  and 
boycotting  with  all  that  they  entail  concern- 
ing cutting  off  supplies  and  outlets,  uss  <tf 
tying  and  exclusive  dealing  arrangemMlts. 
and  unlawful  acquisition  of  stock  of  com- 
petitors. Examples  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions in  those  respects  are  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

In  an  Industry  consisting  of  approximately 
100  wholesaJen.  the  Commission  found  that 
they,  through  a  trade  association,  combined 
and  agreed  not  to  buy  from  manufacturers 
dealing  with  small  retailers  on  terms  and 
conditions  not  approved  by  the  wholesalers. 
It  was  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  scheme 
of  the  wholesalers  was  to  prevent  manvifac- 
turers  from  dealing  directly  with  small  mer- 
chants who  were  selling  at  retail.  The  small 
merchants  thus  not  approved  were  Included 
In  "white  lists"  prepared  and  distributed  to 
manufacturers  by  the  wholesalers.  Those 
small  businessmen  were  thereby  blacklisted. 
Manufacturers  who  sold  them  were  then 
boycotted  by  the  organized  wholesalers. 
The  Commission  ordered  that  this  practice 
be  stopped.  Its  order  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where 
it  was  affirmed. 

A  similar  case  which  did  not  reach  the 
courts  was  one  in  which  an  organisation  of 
large  building  material  dealers  established 
rules  and  definitions,  which.  In  effect.  dsSNSd 
that  a  manufacturer  of  btiilding  matarlals 
should  not  sell  to  the  small  retail  distribu- 
tors unless  such  retailers  had  been  approved 
by  the  director  of  the  organization.  Such 
approvals  were  evidenced  by  certificates 
issued  by  the  directs.  The  retsllsr 
not  holding  such  certificate  was  not 
considered  to  have  shown  any  economic  nec- 
essity for  his  operation  as  a  building  supply 
dealer.  The  operations  of  many  small  busi- 
nessmen were  thus  Interfered  with  and  some 
were  put  otrt  of  business.  The  Commission's 
order  in  the  case  directed  that  such  prac- 
tices of  that  organization  oeass.  Tbsm  was 
no  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Dtiring  1945.  the  Supreme  Court  of  ttas 
United  States   unanimously   upheld 
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pnTtouil]  tntered  by  Ui«  Oommlalon  against 


two  terg*  »n<l  prominent  producers  of  (lu 
oce  with  a  plant  at  Decatur,  ni .  and 
tht  other  with  planU  at  Kansas  City.  Iflo. 
Ill  Thoee  two  companies  bad 
price  discriminations  through 
a  iMMtng-potnt  ijatnn.  Under  the 
of  that  ijif  IB.  onall  buslness- 
■Mnxifscture  and  sale  of 
candy  to  faulllBWlarn  United 'states.  Includ- 
ing Kans:  s  City,  as  well  as  thoee  located  in 
tiM  aelfh  aorhood  of  Decatxir.  lU  .  were  being 
'^  '  ■«  agBlnst  in  favor  of  the  large 
^Vtecturlng  concerns  located  in 
^_.  Tl»  dUcrlmlnatloiis  Involved  In 
mst  inces  exceeded  the  margin  of  profit 
tsBoally  r  allsable  on  sobm  ci  the  more  pop- 
ular brai  te  ot  candy  bars 

In  oth  T  eaeea  the  Commission  has  pro- 
ceeded ai  sinst  the  practice  of  two  large  op- 
tical goo  is  manufacturers  because  of  their 
practices  of  granting  prefsrentlal  treatment 
lO  large  buyers.     For  example,   thoee  com- 
panies gi  tnted  quu.ntlty  dlscounu  In  terms 
of  v:hat  they  dastgaated  "big  dealer"  and 
nitUe  dc  Uer"  dlwoanU.    They  gave  the  big 
dealers  \  ho  were  able  to   purchase  optical 
gocds  In  the  amount  of  »1.500  per  month  a 
disccunt  of  25  percent  from  the  prices  that 
thsy  coo  pelled  the  small  dealers  to  pay.   Tae 
CbaMBiM  on's  orders,  enured   In  the  cases 
directed  that  such  praetlos  ba  dlacontlnued. 
In  a  laaa  against  a  largs  salt  manufac- 
turer th>  Commlaston  ebargad.  and  found 
that  It  1  as  selling  Ubla  salt  to  small  buyers 
at  pricai  considerably  abova  those  It  waa 
charglni    large    buyara.     The    C:kmmlasion 
touxMI  iiat  the  dlMrttolnaUoas  thus  prac- 
ttead  CB  rated  to  the  iatrtaiant  of  the  small 
MadMM  ntn  and  directed  that  the  dUcrlml- 
aatloM  fea  dtscontinuad.    Many   mora  ex> 

tmpim  <  ovM  bs  cited.  

Wot  a  auaaber  of  yaara  uSwIali  «f  asaoda- 
USM  nptaaanting  toofa  than  l>.on  tsda- 
Miiaat  ttia  daaiara,  located  U\roughout  the 
^Sm  lUtaa,  have  beao  aiinf  with  tha 
OmU  iioa  and  with  Mamtara  ot  iha  Houn 
of  INvvi  wntativea  aMl  tha  Sanata  oamplainu 
that  priferential  traaUMat  in  the  r^trm  of 
quanUt  r  «Uatotuiia  aai  olhar  discnmtnatory 
tavora  i  ara  acvoHM  to  mmi  d^tributora  of 
niMar  ilrea  by  the  maaufacturers  are  eta> 
itinf  111  snopolistic  coadlUooa  in  that  indua* 
try  T1  ley  have  crmplataad  that  mass  dta* 
II  w«  g.'adually  tfrttlng  tha  Inda- 
iTuM  tfaalara  out  of  business.    Tha 

^jn  hM  had  inadequate  funds  with 

which    o  undertake  lavastigations  for  tha 
«(  Meartotolat  all  cC  the  facu  with 
to  tha  dlatHhvUea  and  pricing  pot- 
leiee  of  more  than  40  manufacturers  of  urea 
and  Um  affvcu  rf  such  pollclea  on  the  Inda- 
pandOT  I    tire   dealera.     Bowavar.  followinf 
mttlm  a  of  oiambara  of  tha  Commtaaion'a 
atat  an  \k  taipraaaatattvaa  of  a  Subcommittee 
or  UM 1  warn  lalact  Oonuntttea  oa  touUI  Ma* 
laaaa  db^  J*»»«  *•♦''•  ***•  0«w«Haw  oo 
July  1  tdopted  a  i-eaeKHKa  pwaaaat  to  tho 
tarou  it  which  It  has  ^ttovad  to  laiHtl|ata 
tho  prl<  ing  and  dt!«tribution  pollclea  ot  BMra 
lOtaetorers  of  automobile  ttraa. 
_  JOB  haan  taken  for  the  purpoaa 
lining  whathsr  conditions  in  tha 
,    warrant    tha   Cooimlsslon    taking 
IS  u  provtdad  tar  ta  aaetloa  t  of  tho 
OaytM  \  Act.  as  aaaandad.  to  fix  and  aatah- 
Ush  qv  unity  llmtu  with  raspeet  to  tha  sale 
td  auti  aaobile  tiree  in  commerce. 

what  I  hava  stated.  It  Is.  I  trust,  dear 

iminlT*'*'\  ta  aaapowaead  to  and 

I  a  vMa  fraat  ta  dealing  with 

_...  praeucaa  whleh  ara  truly  unfair. 

„  ^  letBf .  It  18  acUvaiy  aagaged  in  tha 

work  <  r  keeping  the  channels  of  commerce 

Haa  fi  am  unfair  bu^lneaa  practicea  and   I 

you  that  tha  OoMMhlMlon  la  will- 

■tow  to  aid  not  only  amall  bua- 

riot  all  MMlMasman  in  every  way  poa- 

t  >  adilava  and  malntala  thaaa  ohjae- 

ii  tiM  pobUa 


PensytrgBu't   Heritage   of   Freedoi 
Hutehc  DoauaenU  in  State  Mosena 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEMNSTtVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA*; 

Wednesday,  November  26  (legislative 
of  Monday.  November  24).  1947 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  President,  we  ha^ 
all  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Fi 
dom    Train    as   it   has   proceeded 
America.    I  think  the  exhibition  of 
historic  documents  on  the  Freedom  Tri 
has  done  much  to  arouse  the  people 
the  United  States  to  a   better  unt" 
standing  of  what  our  Government  r« 
is. 

Pennsylvania  has  also  on  exhibitU 
what  may  be  called  a  Freedom  Train 
its   own.    a   large   room   of    the   St 
Museum  at  Harrisburg.  which  cont 
original    documents    pertaining    to 
State.    I  call  it  to  the  attenUon  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  hope 
all  who  may  visit  our  Slate  will  be 
terested  In  viewing  the  original  chart« 
given  by  King  Charles  II  to  Wlllii 
Penn.  dated  March  4.  1681.  and  oth< 
papers  of  similar  character.    There 
a  description  of  those  papers  contai 
In  an  article  published  in  the  curi 
ItttM  of  Rifht  of  Way.  the  offlcial  pul 
cation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Threshei 
and  Farmers  Protective  Association. 
I  a.vk  that  Ibt  WafBint  may  be  prli 
In  the  Apptudls. 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  st 
ment  wu  ortlcred  to  be  printed  in 
Ricota.  at  follows: 
iProm  tha  currant  Issue  of  the  Right  of 
the  olBclal   publication   of   the   r-~ 
vania  Threahermen  and  Parmcra 
tlve  Ateoclatloni 
PtNitsTtvANiA's  HcarrAQt  or  PatssoM  Kxhi 
OrtM  ro  PosLic— OsioiNia  Documimts 
6TATI  MvsioM  DaacaiaBB  ar  CRASLsa 
aruac.  A»MiNisTa*TtvB  Aio»r*Kt 
PennsylvanU  haa  a  Freedom  Train  of 
own— only  It's  flrmlv  anchored  In  a  la 
room  of  tha  SUte  Museum  at  Harrlaburg. 
Incident  to  tha  recent  vuit  of  the  wu" 
heralded  Praedom  Train,  now  touring 
Ration,  aad  la  order  to  giva  the  cituci 
pannaylvania  an  opportunity  of  teciu| 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  ' 
all  Of  the  prlcaleas  documenu  peruinl 
the  founding  of  Pannsylvanla  and  det 
ment  of  lu  government,  there  haa  b^n^ 
ranged  in  the  State  museum  under  spcoinl  i 
Ilea  gvarci  an  exhibition  of  theaa  iror  -^ 
papara. 

The  exJitbltlon  was  formally  opened 
Gov.  Jsmee  H.  Duff  on  Navy  Day.  C 
bar  27.  and  will  remain  In  the  museum 
tha  winter,  in  order  to  give  the  pv 
schools,  the  colleges,  and  all  citlsens  an 
portunlty  to  see  them. 

It  Is  ot  Inureet  to  note  that  the 
which  the  documenu  are  being  displayed 
used  by  the  Governor  as  an  Executive 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  present  ca| 

The  dot:uments  have  been  carefully 
In  light- repellent  film,  and  are  light 
a  carefully  selected  fluorescent  tube  in 
that  no  damage  will  be  done  In  the 
ot  tham. 
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Its  most  famotu  section  was  the  declaratkm 
at  righu.  sUtlng  the  rights  at  aU  cltlaHH. 
This  section  of  the  constitution  of  1778  Is 
still  In  force,  hsvlng  been  retained  by  all  the 
later  constitutions  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  OECLABATXON  OF  BIOHTS 

The  most  famous  and  lasting  part  of  the 
constitution  of  1776  was  the-  declaration  of 
rights,  which  stated  the  fundamental  and 
Inalienable  rights  of  all  citizens.  Like  the 
Virginia  bill  of  rights,  which  It  followed  by 
only  a  few  months,  it  was  a  pattern  for  bill 
of  rights  in  other  States,  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  m  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
for  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  It  is  still  in  force,  having  been  re- 
tained In  all  the  later  constitutions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

rSNNSTLVANIA'S    SATmCATION    Or    THI    CMfrKD 
STATES  CONSTITUTION 

On  December  12.  1787.  Pennsylvania  be- 
came the  second  State  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  bad  been 
drafted  by  the  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention meeting  In  Philadelphia  from  May  29 
to  September  17.  1787.  Pennsylvanlan  dele- 
gates had  an  Important  part  In  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  evolution  of  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  United  States  Government  This 
Is  the  ofilclsl  copy,  erlth  the  slgnstures  of 
the  delegates  to  the  State's  ratification  con- 
vention. 

THI  coHsmuiiON  or  17»0 

The  second  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion met  lu  Philadelphia  on  November  24, 
1789.  and  drew  up  this  more  couaer\'atlve 
State  constitution,  providing  for  a  governor, 
a  general  assembly  of  two  hotiaaa.  and  a 
asore  Uidrpeudeut  Judiciary.  Tha  ooavan< 
Uoa  adjourned  on  September  2,  1700.  after 
daelartng  tha  new  cuusututlon  m  sffact. 
Notice  the  siguaturaa. 

coMOfnvnaN  or  teas 

Tha  third  State  eonetltutlonal  convention 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  9,  18S7,  adjourned 
on  Kovamber  3S  to  meet  again  In  PhlladeN 
phia,  where  on  February  U,  1888.  the  amind- 
ed  constitution  was  adopted  and  signed.  It 
was  submitted  to  a  fota  ot  the  electorate  on 
Oe%ober  9.  1898.  and  went  Into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary I.  1839.  Under  this  coustttuuon  sU 
mala  white  citlsens  received  the  rlgbt  to  vote. 
the  Mwer  of  the  general  assembly  was  ax> 
paMed,  and  tha  number  of  elective  oOeara 
was  Increased. 

TMS  raaasNT  coNsrrrrTioN  or  trx  common- 

WaAl.TH  or  PU«N8n.VANU 

The  fourth  SUte  constltattoaal  convention 
met  In  Harrisburg  on  Novamhar  It.  1878,  and 
adjourned  on  November  87  to  meat  again  In 
Philadelphia  where  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Con\monwealth  was  completed  on 
November  3,  1673  It  waa  submitted  to  tha 
electorate  on  December  18.  187S.  aad  weat 
Into  effect  on  January  1.  1874.  Under  this 
constitution  the  oOoes  of  lieutenant  gover- 
nor and  secretary  of  internal  affairs  were  cre- 
ated, the  general  assembly's  power  to  enact 
special  or  local  legtalatton  was  limited,  and 
the  structure  at  government  was  elaborated 
In  great  detail.  This  Is  the  oflicisl  copy,  from 
tha  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Its  legal  custodian 


TWO  ntPoaxAMT  imuAM  taxAi 
The  treaty  with  tha  Plve  Nations,  signed 
Ootober  11,  1736.  released  their  claim  to  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Susquehanna  River. 
For  this  they  were  paid  600  pounds.  The 
walking  purchase  treaty  of  August  6.  1787, 


BSWIRid  on  September  88.  1757.  ratotas  to 
tha  fliMaas  Indlsn  eralk.  In 


, which  aapart 

walkers  walked  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Prom 
thUi  transacUon  Pennsylvania  gained  1J800 
square  mllee  for  settlement  lu  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 


aUIP  LISTS 

Valuable  lists  of  Immigrants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania In  colonial  days  are  preeerved  In  these 
ship  lists,  which  show  the  names  of  the 
settlers  as  well  ss  the  ships  on  which  they 
arrived.  Notice  eepeclally  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance to  the  King,  and  of  fidelity  to  the 
proprietor,  which  all  were  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe before  admission  to  the  colony. 


Issues  Before  tiie  American  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday,  November  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  before  the  national 
convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  at  Boston,  Mass..  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows : 

I  was  happy  to  receive  and  accept  the  In- 
vlUtlon  extended  to  me  by  the  Oongraas  of 
Industrial  Organisations.  It  gives  me  an  op- 
poKtmlty  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the 
iHUaa  which  I  consider  important  today,  and 
alao  to  renew  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  my  friends  within  the  organlaatlon.  Be- 
fore I  finish  the  subject  of  graUtude.  there 
ara  two  other  actions  which  thla  organtaa* 
ttoa  has  Uken  for  which  I  am  deeply  grate- 
f«l.  One  Is  the  eonaletent  realectlon  ot 
Plin^  Murray  sa  your  president.  Ha  haa  a 
ct>mplete  understanding  of  the  proMaiM 
which  confront  our  NaUon  and  the  relatlOB* 
ship  between  the  labor  movement  and  those 
proMams.  He  Is  not  an  appeaeer  on  any 
fuadamental  lasue  which  confronts  the  labor 
■Mvement,  but  he  does  understand  tha 
nsessslty  for  proper  timing  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  questions  In  order  that  they  may  moat 
effectively  be  presented  and  considered.  I 
have  for  him  not  only  the  highest  respect, 
but  a  feeling  of  deep  affection  as  a  result  ol 
our  conucta  during  the  last  8  years.  Tha 
third  thing  for  which  I  wish  to  thank  you 
Is  the  recommendation  by  this  organlaatlon 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  John  Olbaon. 
No  night  was  too  long,  nor  was  any  trip  by 
plane  too  dangerous  to  stop  him  when  he  and 
1  crnsidered  either  was  necessary.  He  Is  tha 
hardest  worker  I  e\>er  knew  and  the  moat 
loyal  aaslsunt  I  have  ever  had.  I  have  bean, 
and  am  now.  extretn^  proud  of  the  fart  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  saejatsnt  secretaries  In  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  last  6  weeks,  through  a  series  ot 
■paocbOT  and  press  conferences.  I  have  at- 
ttmpt*^  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  despite  what 
they  have  been  told  to  the  contrary,  the  in- 
creases In  wages  of  the  v'orkers  of  this  coun- 
try were  not  the  exclusive  causes  of  Increase 
In  prices.  For  two  long  years  representatives 
of  business.  In  the  press  and  the  magaHnss. 
have  dinned  Into  the  eara  ot  the  American 
people  the  claim  that  advances  in  prtoea 
ware  aiduslvely  cauaad  by  advaneea  In  wagaa. 
I  have  attempted  to  be  conservative  In  my 
attitude  and  fair  to  all  Involved.  I  had 
hoped  that  as  a  result  of  theee  speeches  and 
interviews,  I  might   work    myself   into   an 


argument  with  those  who  have  praaentad  tha 
claim  to  the  contrary.    ITie  facts  ara  on  my 
s)ie.     Insofar  as  I  know,  the  only  newspaper 
or  individual  who  has  attempted  to  answer 
Bsa  haa  bean  the  Baltimore  Sun.    Its  auawai 
was  ttiat  I  was  a  politician  and  a  demagogwe. 
I  suf^jose  that  having  held  political  ofloe 
during  8  of  the  last  IS  years.  I  am  properly 
classified  as  a  politician.     However,  I  know 
that  bad  I  done  what  the  Baltimore  Sim  and 
other  papers  I  think  I  should  have  done.  I 
would  he  a  statesman.     Had  I  broken  the 
promise  to  the  people  of  my  State  at  the  time 
of  my  election  to  the  Senate  and  refused  to 
toilom  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. I  would  have  been  a  statesman.    Had  I 
taken   advantage   of   the   opportunity   pre- 
sented by  my  present  office  to  condemn  and 
to  Join  into  an  effort  to  destroy  the  labor 
movement  In  the  United  States.  I  would  have 
been  a  statesman.     The  good  laith  of  keep- 
ing campaign  promises  and  the  following  of 
a  course  consistent  with  my  deepest  convic- 
tions uptm  the  question  of  organized  labor 
have  relegated  me.  In  the  eyes  of  editors  and 
publishers,  as  a  mere  politician.    For  myself. 
If  that  is  the  standard.  I  prefer  to  be  known 
as  a  politician.    Insofar  aa  damagoguery  is 
concerned,  if  one  beooaaas  a  daaaagogue  by 
telling  the  truth  to  the  American  people., if 
one  t>ecomee  s  demagogue  by  revealing  facts 
which  heretoiore  have  been  concealed,  if  in 
refusing  to  permit  my  offloe  to  be  uaed  aa 
a  club  for  the  destruction  of  oiganiaed  labor 
as  many  people  would  have  liked  me  to  do. 
If  these  things  constitute  demagcguery,  I 
may  say  that  while  I  refuse  to  aeoaot  the 
opprohrtum.  I  would  stUl  prefer  to  ba  called 
that  than  to  heaoma  a  autaaaaaa  by  having 
to  knnekle  down  to  avary  ^tselal  lataiaat  In 
the  Dttltad  SUtes.    As  I  say.  I  bad  hoped  to 
sUr  up  some  laglUmate  argument  on  thla 
quaatUm  tipon  tha  baato  of  facU.    I  have 
failed  in  thU  baeauaa  ao  penton  can  gat  tato 
a  legitimau  aigunaat  with  one  who  Igaorea 
the  facta  end  tgnoras  tha  flguras  and  aUaply 
answwra    by    calling    naaam    and    hurling 
epltheu  at  thoee  with  whom  tb«f  dlaaciaa. 
All  I  have  tried  to  do  and  all  I  am  trytng  to 
do  now  U  to  prove  that  wagaa  alone  are  not 
rmponalbla  for  price  Inoraaaea.  aad  to  bring 
to  tha  American  people  the  realUmtlon  that 
the  alamant  ot  pro&ta  is  alao  an  lotnortant 
factor   which  must   not  be  ovarlocKad   In 
evaluating  the  problem  of  prtoea.    Toa  aU 
know,  and  every  individual  la  AaMrtea  who 
foads  tha  papers  knows  that  ever  aince  VJ- 
day.  the  attempt  haa  bean  BMida.  and  ustially 
successful,  to  place  reaponalbUlty  for  any 
price  ineraase  upon  wage  Inereaasa.   Tou  are 
all  familiar  with  the  typical  release  given 
out  by  any  industry  which  decides  to  in- 
oraaae  Its  prices.    The  head  ot  that  industry 
iMuea  a  pontifical  sutement  to  tha  effect 
that,  against  their  wishes,  it  haa  baeoOM 
neoeasary  to  Increase  prices.    Tha  reasons 
given  for  It  ara  Incraaas  In  vragea.  whieh  are 
expounded  at  great  length,  and  then  the 
sutement   that   there   irere   other   factors 
which  created  the  neeeeslty  tat  the  prioa  In- 
eraase.    Usually  the  flgurea  are  given  out  as 
a  comparison  between  1189  aad  1947.   Ivary- 
one  knows  that  during  the  war  years  wage 
Increases  jrere  not  objected  to  by  the  manu- 
facturer because  he  knew  tl\at  the  Govern* 
ment  would  pay  the  bill,  either  In  adjust- 
menta  of  their  eontracu  on   which   they 
were  working,  or  contract  settlemanta  after 
the  war  was  over.    I^'eryone  kaowa  that  In 
1989  we  had   a   loose  labor   market   tmder 
which  the  purchasers  of  labor  had  a  pool 
of  6,000.000  unemployed  ujiwn  which  they 
might  can  If  they  desired  to  keep  the  wagsa 
down.    The  subject  which  Is  of  impcrtaiMa 
and  the  subject  about  which  ths  American 
people  want  to  know.  Is  what  has  happened 
during  the  parted  ataes  VJ-day  and  alaea 
June  1946  vrhen  price  ooatrcd  was  aboUabed. 
Those  are  the  pertinent  figures  and  thoae  ara 
the  figures  to  which  ths  AOMrtcan  people 
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pay  attention.  I  am  free  to  admit 
have  ha<l  a  relationship 
I  will  not  admit  and  I 


the  third  quarter  of  1M«.  which 

quarter  after  price  control  received 

in  the  b*clt.  the  annual  reported 

of  all  corporations,  after   taxes,  was 

,000.     Using  the  second  quarter  of 

slmUarly  a^lMtti^  U  to  aa  aMMtal 

)  iter  tasaa.  tho  pmtfm  WO  •IIJMjOM.- 

_, mm  la  proAto  alBeo  tho 

.  at  OTA  •»  allghUy  abof«o  100  per- 

Too  wlU  nottco  that  the  oorporato 

l«»«a  I  have  gtren  to  you  are  after 

I  have  made  no  such  deduction  in 

but  thU  U  beoouae  it  la 

Miyooe  accurately  to  figure 
by  tufniotaii  9t  the  wag*  earn- 
which  goM  to  tMW.    Otrtatnly  tha 
.jnt  increase  tn  wgw  should  t>e  re- 
by  the  amount  e(  tadlvtdual  Income 
that  the  Individual  or  the  family  may 
I  do  not  think  that  any  aenalMo  pwen 
that  the  uae  of  the  repaola«  atoia- 
tint  vofa  tnereoaa  la  eortusNaly  cuU 
so  fM  as  prices  art  eonearned  in  tha 
tf  the  tact  that  price  Incnaaw  iMva 
-lently  moved  ahead  of  waga  tneraaasa 
ime  when  tha  ptoAla  of  tndvtatry  wero 
tsiof  over  loo  pervent.    I  rec^^ntaa  tha 
of  a  eorpixrNti<M\  to  make  prx«iMs,  but 
th«t  when  prv4\t«  tncraaae  at  <hi«  rate, 
^uinlv  should  bMir  a  •uhstanital  |Hvr< 
i»f  tha  burden  U^f  the  i>r\ce  inrroaaw 
J\ma  1»40>     Tha  eontentuut  la  m»^ 
of    tho    »I«.«O.QOO.OOO.    t4.IOO.000.000 
^e  disretardad  iMOOUae  It  la  rontatned 
enuvy.  which  MOyW  subetantlallv  re- 
%MOtm  oC  dWMtM  in  p>^<'**'     t  do 
t*ov.  tad  »o  lMMat>minded  citlaen 
d  preiend   to  know  wh«t   p<\rtion  of 
inventoriea  will  ultimately  be  disposed 
lower  prlcea.     t  do  know,  however,  that 
ilnee  prices  started  to  rise,  the  holders 
ntoriM   In   this  country   have  been 
to   tvistain    their  position   before   the 
,  that  they  were  entitled  to  use  for  m- 
tax  purposes  the  amount  of  the  last 
price  which  they  paid  for  a  portion 
inventories  which  they  sell.     This  la 
the  last  In  and  first  out  doctrine.** 
Inventory  holdofs  are  protaeted  in 
Income   taxes   acalBOl   price    Increase 
they  have  paid  for  tiM  ptoducu  they 
MMht.     It  wUl  be  interostlac  to  And 

attitude  upon  the  same  problem 

and  If  there  wilt  be  price  reductions  of 
irttcles  now  Inventorlsd. 

claim  Is  made  that  theee  proflU  are 
'edaelad  in  dividends.    Of  course  they 
I  net  bo  beeaoBO  tho  stockholdars  might 
t>«come  accustomed  to  a  high  rate  of 
and    make    Inquiry    when    It    had 
reduced.     The  claim  Is  also  made  that 
completely  wiping  out  the  Inventory 
.  the  prceent  pareantage  of  profit  to 
national   Income  was  exceeded  In   1030 
IMO.  1937.  1040  and  1941.    That  may  be 
But    look    what    happened    to    the 
. ,  s  economy  af t«  1930  and  1930.  and 
happaaad  In  tho  lost  months  of  1937. 
and  IMl  vara  prowar  yaars  In  which  we 
preparing  for  war.  hold  no  relatlon- 
to  our  general  eeonoaay  picture.     The 
It  Is  made  to  blamo  the  Admlnlstra- 
policy     of     shipments     of     products 
I  for  a  porttoa  of  the  i>rlce  Increase. 
loit  Is  that  during  the  first  half  of  1047 
g  J  parcaat  at  our  groaa  national 
s  coa^HtfOd  with  0  8  percent  during 
_   1030.    Certainly  this  a-percent  In- 
of  our  shlpmenta  abroad  can  bear  no 


substantlaJ  relationship  to  Increase  In 
here.    Another  effort  to  blame  the  at 
tratlon    Involves   the   criticism   of   our 
policy.      Statements    are    made   that   If 
President  had  not  vetoed  the  tax  bills 
would   not  have  been  such  an  Inert 
prices.    Tne  fact  of  the  matter  Is. 
body  reco<nl2es.  that  we  do  not  today 
a  free  market  In  which  there  Is  competit 
We  have  n  sellers'  market  becaxise  the 
Ings  and  savings  of  the  people  during 
war  and  the  profits  of  the  corporstlons 
It  posslblf  without  control  to  run  the 
up.     The  corporations  already  had  re 
a  substantial  contribution  so  f ar  aa  ' 
concerned  when  the  eseeas  pet 
abolished  as  of  January  1.  1940.    The  ni 
tlon  of  the  tax  bUls  wblch  were 
vetoed  would  simply  have  increased 
mand  without  increasing  ths  supply. 
The    President    U    asking    the    peopl< 
(truU  that  they  want  to  wir.  the 
The  conclusion   of   the  shotumg 
did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  war     On 
part  the  war  was  fought  for  certain 
purpoeee  and  Ideals.    We  wanted  to 
the   liutltutlons  of  democracy,   freadc 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  preas  and 
doa  of  religion.  WaaavOarmohy  n- "i  Jt 
dsotra;  theee  fraadona.    It  «aa  bur  ■  he 
step  along  the  road  to  ultimate  a^-^tm 
which  finally  reaulted  In  war.    Our  warj 
not  be  won  until  we  have  achieved  the 
Jectlvea. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  impress  U| 
rest  of  tha  world  otir  awlom  oC  dmu 
What  wa  tried  to  do  la  tha  tror.  and  w) 
still  are  trying  to  di>.  to  to  NO  to  It  that 
nations  which  want  to  wabroea  all  or  a  | 
tlon  of  ctir  form  of  damooraey  may 
without  the  Interference  from  the  out 
ai\y  tuiaiaarian  power.    We  mail*  a  lUl 
DM  AlOl payment  vm  thto  d«>ctru\e  m  thai 
of  tha  U>«a  i4  American  boys  in  ewi  y 
the  w%vld.    There  ha\-e  «\me  back  hun< 
of  thouaanda  of  thuae  who  added  thi 
aooal  eontrlbtitlon  to  the  cause  by 
home  with  bodies  maimed  and  mindi 
tared.    Tha  amount  which  the  r  '  ^id4 
askti\g  with  whkh  to  pay  oC  the 
which  U  required  if  our  war  objectlt 
attained  U  picayunish  beyond  >»    <t 
man  have  paid  and  mnnitaaunal  as  ^ot 
with  what  a  third  war  would  cost. 
asks  tha  Amartaon  paopla  to  do  to  si 
ing  food.    TiM  Miorfoao  for  whieh 
are  the  mlnimtua.    Tha  Amarloan 
they  will  but  think,  must  reallaa  tho 
slty  for.  the  deelrablltty  of.  this  last 
tura  which  they  are  oollad  Ufpoa  to 
aak  the  labor  mooimsot  o«  Aaarlca 
as  I  know  It  will  )oln.  with  thaoa  effo 

The  road  of  the  labor  mooaoMOt 
a  difficult  one.     As  a  result  of  Its  effc 
dltlons  tn  this  country  are  far  more  d« 
than  they  are  In  any  other  country 
world.    The  liberties  which  have 
Joyed  are  not  the  ends  which  are 
lliey  are  the  means  to  the  ends.     Kv« 
ward  step  which  American  labor  haa 
for  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  work  hi 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  Aaaarlean  lat 
tha  liberty  not  only  to  think,  but 
speak  and  write.    The  trouble  with 
time  reactionaries  was  that  they  saw 
freedoms  and  could  not  look  beyond 
They  would  point  out  to  the  Amerlc 
pie  the  valued  rights  which  they  had 
our  Constitution,  never  realizing  that 
through  thsas  rights  that  the  Amerlc 
pie  had  tha  hope  that  they  could 
their  standards  of  living  and  enjoy 
tlon  of  the  frulU  of  their  Industry 
merely    the    preservation    of    these 
These  old  reactionaries  lived  In  totallt 
Ism.     They  wotild  let  the  people  speak, 
would  let  them  pray.    They  would  latj 
write,  but  they  oootroOad  the  electionaf 
vm  at  maamy  and  threats  of  repru^als. 
controlled   the   lives  of   their   empU 
making  them  live  in  company 


grocery  bills  took  tip 
that  they  received, 
anomy  through  their 
(rf  the  Nation,  which 
^y.  and  they  alone,  could 

j  hap])ened  to  organized 
ory.    It  was  allowed  to 
^t  Is  why  I  am  so  much 
rlsm  In  the  labor  move- 
as  reactionaries  those 
^e  Government  complete 
ir  the  lives  of  our  cltl- 
an   order   from   abroad 
klltarlanlsm  for  democ- 
ider  the  Morgans  and 
Dkes  and  the  other  great 
who    dominated    this 
^e  time  that  the  people 
inted  to  tise  their  free- 
Itlons.  at  least  they  let 
)ne  and  let  the  people 
ad  power  even  though 
I  ultimate  anrolaa.     We 
eak  and  to  pray  and  to 
workers  have  gone  tar 
se  of  those  rlghu.     It 
■uke  to  permit  the  re- 
labor    movement,    who 
)t  only  of  the  exerciea 
Iso  of  the  righu  them- 
lunlonlsm  as  a  means  to 

which  they  seek. 
[Amarlca,  organiaad  and 
succeed  In  their  afforta 
lie  chance  to  live  In  com- 
Kce.  thoae  workers,  all 
a  strong  department  In 
i^ent  thnt  will  give  them 
It  la  part  of  our  >)b 
,     In  tha  promotlo)\  of 
keaaures,    tn  oidar  prop* 
function,  tho  MooMoai 
iThe  Houao  of  MpiooMl* 
the   appropriation   alto* 
and  the  Senate.  In  «0A* 
to  the  extent  of  MOO,* 
I  in  the  name  ot  econ\>my. 
la  budget  of  t«.7«4.. 
Itatao  Imployment  Serv- 
er Job  to  get  Jobs  tor  pao* 
by  44  percent  to  OS.- 
||e  complete  elimination  of 
terans  Imployment  Serv- 
field  assistants  of   this 
rparated.    How  soon  those 
Nrnt  the  American  paopla 
and  suffering  of  thoaa 
»asu  thst  American  traa- 

ths  President's  rtqtiast 
>ur  Division  by  mora  than 
JiKtion   will   mean   that 
lOM.OOO  covered  eetabllsh- 
cted  during  this  fiscal 

Ik  sbout  the  next  session 

I  Congress    increasing    ths 

cents  an  hour.    During 

knd  this  one  I  have  advo- 

66  cents,  with  a  scaling 

i  an  hour.     Changed  living 

Kde  73  cenU  a  necessity. 

»ss  will  pass  a  bill  which 

aeceesary   Increase   In   the 

I  am  not  the  least  bit 

r.  If  Congreee  passes  such 

ill  and  then  falls  to  pro- 

wlth  which  to  carry  It 

to  parts  to  this  problem. 

itlon  and  the  other  Is  tha 

^e  cannot  go  without  tha 

It  to  passsd  It  will  be  a 

or.  to  naa  a  more  under- 

wtll  be  simply  "a  phony." 

^tlon  will  not  be  permitted 

entton  being  called  to  It 

in  people  may  see  what  to 

ibor  SUtUtlcs  fumtohea 
for  most  of  the  planning 
ily  by  labor  but  by  Indus- 
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try  In  the  United  States.  Never  so  much  as 
now  to  there  necessity  for  accuracy  of  those 
flfuraa.  Mavar  so  much  as  now  has  it  been 
neceaaary  to  cover  the  field  which  the  Bureau 
wants  to  cover.  Tet  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  was  reduced  from  $6,900,000  to 
$3,400,000.  Repeatedly,  prominent,  Impor- 
tant, and  sincere  Members  of  Congress  have 
said  that  they  would  not  commit  themselves 
until  they  knew  all  the  facts.  The  cutting 
of  the  throat  of  the  principal  fact-seeking 
agency  of  the  Government  lends  some  sup- 
port to  the  thought  that  I  may  have  used 
the  word  "sincere"  Inadvisedly. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  had  approx- 
imately $56  000  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  Woriters'  Bdueatlon.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  dealrabla  program.  This  year  I 
asked  for  $116,000.  The  entire  sum  was 
eliminated  from  the  appropriation.  Many  of 
the  other  departments  of  Government  aaked 
for  and  received  appropriations  for  similar 
functions  within  their  departments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  with  whom  they  di- 
rectly come  In  contsct.  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong,  and  1  see  nothing;  wrorg  now.  In 
giving  to  the  workers  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  various  problems  of  Indtistrlal  re- 
lations and  to  study  and  understand  the 
▼arloua  datisaa  In  labor-union  contracts.  I 
Intend  to  continue  Ineertlon  of  that  Item 
In  the  budget,  and  ask  for  and  hope  to  fe- 
celve  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
labor-union  movement. 

If  wa  are  to  have  a  strong  Department  of 
Labor,  wa  will  need  the  support  of  thoaa  In 
the  labor  movement  who  aro  orpuitoed  The 
Department  waa  created  for  yo«  and  for  all 
of  the  unnrganlped  workers  of  America.  We 
need  yoxur  support  I  have  ei>me  hara  to 
aak  It  I  want  that  stipport  not  merely 
when  the  bllla  ara  a  couple  of  date  away 
rmm  paaaaga  I  wont  It  thro\ighoui  all  of 
tha  vaaba  of  tha  yaar 

Another  matter  whieh  I  wtah  lo  call  to 
your  attention,  because  I  ththk  iu>t  sutfielant 
attention  haa  baan  paid  to  It.  Is  the  enact« 
mant  of  laws  in  many  States  which  have 
as  their  purpose  tha  dsatrtwtlon  of  labor* 
wnlon  actietty.  A  number  of  States  have 
aaaOMd  antl-closed-shnp  laws,  raatriction  of 
oWfba  activities.  anUplckeUng  laws,  and  the 
ragulaunn  of  labor  relsuous  In  public  uUlU 
ties  In  soma  oaaaa  thare  were  omnibus  laws, 
which  cover  a  great  vartoty  of  subjacta.  for 
axample.  a  Dalatmra  low  daato  with  unfair 
labor  practtcao,  proUMtlOd  of  ths  cloaed 
OlMA,  and  picketing  In  other  KoMo  lap- 
onna  taws  i»are  enacted  on  each  of  thaaa 
subjaeu.  Soma  14  Stataa  passed  laws  pro- 
hibiting certain  types  of  union-aacurlty 
agreemenu.  thereby  taking  the  right  to  the 
fraadom  of  contract  away  from  employers 
and  unions. 

In  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  a  law  pro- 
hibits closed  shop  agreements,  but  permits 
the  making  or  maintenance  of  union-shop 
agreements. 

In  Delsware.  the  Labor  RelaUcns  Act  de- 
darsa  that  It  U  not  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tlea  for  an  employer  to  refuee  to  grant  a 
closed  shop  or  all-union  agraeosent.  It  also 
provides  thst  In  contracts  whare  the  par- 
tlas  pitNnlsed  to  Join  or  not  to  )oln  Isbor 
organlnttons  they  are  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  shall  not  afford  any  basU  for 
granting  legal  or  equitable  relief  In  any  court 
In  the  State. 

In  13  States,  laws  have  t)een  passed  regu- 
Istlng  and  placing  restrictions  on  picketing 
and  other  strike  activities  Other  legislation 
likewise  Incorporates  this  feature. 

In  lavrs  pajKsed  by  eight  States,  the  check- 
off of  dues  by  an  employer  from  the  em- 
ployee's wages  are  prohibited,  except  where 
authorlaed  by  the  Individual  employee. 

We  live  In  a  paradoxical  age.  We  have  80- 
000,000  employed  persons  In  this  country. 
Our  bank  deposits  are  larger  now  then  ever 
before.  Our  car-loadlnge  are  limited  only  by 
the  supply  of  cars.  Tet  there  pervades  our 
entire  atmoephere  the  fear  of  what  is  ahead. 


Some  are  afraid  of  war.  Borne  are  afraid  at 
collapse.  We  are  desperately  close  to  reach- 
ing the  day  when  people  will  say  that  they 
want  to  stand  still  or  go  backward.  They 
neglect  to  sas.  or  they  are  Ignorant  of  the 
historical  lessons  which  they  ahould  remem- 
ber or  have  learned.  Any  time  any  Nation 
stops  expanding  its  economy.  It  faces  de- 
terioration and  disintegration.  That  has 
happened  several  times  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. No  nation  can  afford  to  look  back  to 
find  a  comfortable  hiding  place  from  the 
problems  of  the  day  or  of  the  future.  No 
people  can  escape  from  them.  No  sucoeasftU 
people  can  afford  not  to  grapple  vrlth  them. 
It  takes  more  than  courage  during  these  days 
of  an  unsettled  world  to  fiice  and  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  which  confront  us. 
Tbe6e  times  require  daring.  It  to  not  enough 
for  people  to  escape  tha  faar.  to  advance  only 
to  the  point  of  timidity. 

Many  mtotakes  hsva  been  made  in  tha 
last  quarter  century.    One  of  the  most  Im- 
porunt  from  the  point  of  view  of  aoouomlcs, 
was  the  raising  of  the  XjutM  rates  after  the 
end  of  World  War  I.    Up  to  that  time  we 
had  been  a  debt«r  Nation.    We  oould  afford 
to  shut  out  foreign  products  because  they 
took  ours  in  psyment  for  what  sre  owed  them. 
When,  however,  we  baoama  a  eradltor  Nation 
sound  economics  required  that  wa  reverse 
our    oourae.    Anothw    mistake    was    made 
shortly  after  beptambar  IMl  when  Bngland 
abandoned  the  gold  poUcy  In  that  we  did 
not.  at  that  time.,  aaaart  laodarahlp  In  tha 
world  uf  finance     Kflorta  waro  mada  by  Pras- 
Idant  Rooaavolt  and  his  admlutotratlon  to 
ovacooma  thaaa  miatakes.  but  too  much  time 
had  alaiNad  bafore  they  had  the  uppurtuuity, 
Qrowini  out  of  these  t«g  Mtotakaa  have  coma 
a  multitude  u(  eoonooilo  problams  whiol) 
were  interralatad  with  tha  othar  %o  U\»x  hy 
the  uine  ha  baoama  PtosMout  Mr,  Ttvtman 
had  Ute  most  diOkult  poaitiou  that  waa  avar 
held  by  any  man  m  the  history  of  the  world, 
Aa  I  natd.  «e  need  mutre  than  oouioia.    Wa 
need  darihi  %o  meet  the  piMhIOBMi  ahaad.    I 
am  ounadOAl  that  wr  can  moot  Ihom.    9o 
aougMI  1$  odr  basic  auvicturo  that  It  cannot 
ba  dattroyod  ao  long  as  spaolal  and  selfiah 
interasts  aio  dipnvad  of  Uie  power  to  mto- 
uae  It.    Wa  hava  faoad  many  ortoas  bafore. 
We  nxet  then  and  defeated  tham  baoauaa  wa 
had  an  ubdoratandlng  of  thalr  ralatlonshtp 
to  all  of  our  poopta.  and  «t  gava  to  all  of  our 
people  an  opporttuilty  to  Join  in  the  aalec- 
tlon  of  our  laadars  who  would  be  raqulrcd  to 
handle  tham.    The  whole  question  will  ba 
decided  on  tha  baato  of  whether  wa  advanca 
or  retraat  or  attempt  to  atand  sUU. 

No  nation  has  avar  baan  psrmltted  to  stand 
stUl.  Retraat  means  only  submission  and 
surrender.  The  only  course  open  to  us  is 
to  advance.  Thst  ws  can  do  if  we  suy  true 
to  certain  principles  which  we  have  Inharltad. 
The  first  requirement  wUl  be  faith— faith  In 
ourselves  snd  our  system  of  government  and 
economy,  and  faith  in  the  God  upon  whom 
we  rely.  Second,  we  must  have  Intelligence 
so  thst  we  can  tinderstand  the  necessity  for 
advancement.  Third,  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age to  meet  the  problems.  And,  fourth,  we 
must  have  the  daring  to  find  and  to  try  the 
solution  to  the  problems. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so  much  in- 
terested in  and  for  such  a  long  time  have  be- 
lieved In  trade  unionism.  You  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  aiiacks  during  the  last 
few  years.  Few  orgauixatlona  cou]d  have 
withstood  thoee  attacks.  You  have  demcu- 
strated  your  faith,  your  understanding,  and 
your  courage.  There  is  no  room  in  the  lead- 
ership ot  America  for  the  selfish,  the  near- 
sighted, and  the  timid.  The  trade-union 
movement  has  blazed  the  trail.  It  must  fur- 
ntoh  the  education,  not  only  to  its  members 
but  to  the  other  workers.  lU  leadership 
must  not  only  hsve  courage,  but  It  must 
dare  to  do  those  things  which  will  preserve 
American  democracy.  Those  who  have  this 
uneelftohness  and  understanding  and  daring 


must  go  out.  as  the  Lord  onoe  said,  **tato 

the  highways  and  hedges"  and  InstUl  the 
faith  and  courage  In  the  hearts  and  Into 
the  understanding  and  Into  the  minds  of 
those  today  who  are  ao  confused.  Olvsn  a 
chance  to  know  what  a  problem  to  about. 
the  American  people  have  never  failed.  We 
do  not  propoee  to  fall  now  and  we  look 
with  hope  and  confidence  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Gongreas  of  Industrial  Organ laatkma  to 
present  thto  argument  and  this  plea  to  call 
Am«-lcana  everywhere  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  Nation. 


Prospects  of  Democratic  Victory 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASniNCTON 
IN  THI  8BNATX  OP  THI  UNITED  STATB^ 

Wednesday,  Not>ember  2$  (legiilatiw  day 
0/  Monday,  Novtmber  24),  l9iT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  o 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  Hon.  Men  C.  Wallgren.  who  Iff-no^ 
Oovemor  of  my  State,  reocntb-  delivered 
an  Address  before  the  mldwestem  D<2mo- 
croUc  meeting  ot  KfiiiBii»  City,  Kjtn&..  on 
November  20.  1947.  I  »sk  unanimous 
oonseni  that  hl«  remarks.  deaUnH  wlUi 
the  pollUeal  situation  In  Uw  Unltet) 
Slates,  may  bo  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoib,  I  have  received  an  e«- 
Umate  tiwi  the  Public  Printer  that  the 
maauscrtpl  tW\  occupy  three  pttim  of 
the  CoiNMMUt>NAL  Rcuotb,  and  that  the 

oott  wui  be  my 

There  belnx  no  objection,  the  «ddne.<t 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb*  ftaootb. 
aafollofpo: 

Tonight  1  wWi  to  review  some  funda- 
mentals  In  American  political  lite  which  eon- 
Tlttoe  m»  that  the  Danoeratte  Party  will  ba 
vlctorloui  In  1M«.  Harry  Truman  will  be  ra- 
elected  Praetdaat  of  the  IJnited  BUtaa. 

Ware  he  not  to  run  of  his  own  aeeord. 
then  hf  would  ba  droftad.  Re  haa  proved 
himself  In  oOlce.  We  naad  thto  man  of  brave 
heart  and  cool  head  to  keep  the  Nation  on 
a  steady  course  to  a  paaceMI  and  proaperous 
future. 

He  Is  needed  as  s  good  Democrat,  eloaa  to 
the  plain  people  of  Amarlca.  who  thartfore 
speaks  to  a  hungry  and  frightened  world 
with  the  authentic  voice  of  Amarlcan  democ- 
racy. 

In  a  time  of  transition  and  amarfaaey 
Harry  Truman  was  summoned  to  an  oMea 
he  never  sought  for  hlms^.  He  entered 
upon  his  dutlee  with  a  quiet  dignity  and 
courage  which  have  won  him  the  admiration 
and  solid  affection  of  the  American  people. 

He  was  too  modeat  to  pretend  he  knew  all 
the  answers.  He  bss  grown  In  oOlce  and  he 
continues  to  grow.  But  be  will  never  lose  that 
humble  reverence  for  the  highest  honor  In 
the  land  that  any  American  can  claim.  He 
vrill  never  lose  that  simple  and  abiding  faith 
in  Ood  and  in  the  good  sense  and  democratic 
spirit  of  the  American  people.  In  that  faith 
lies  hto  inspiration  to  carry  on  with  the 
heavy  and  cracting  responslbllltiss  which  tall 
upon  the  Chief  Executive. 

Harry  Truman's  sincerity,  hto  wlUlngnssa 
to  proceed  with  care  and  caution  through 
troubled  waters,  hto  ability  to  understand  the 
other  fellow's  viovpotttt,  hto  boundlaaa  OOB- 
fldence  in  the  Amarloan  poople,  hto 
resolute  Judgment  baaed  on 
sterling  qtialitles  I  oasae  to 
ehatrman  of  the  Senate  War  Ini 
Committee.    I  was  prIvUeged  and  protsd  to 
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un  ler  Senator  Truman's  leadenblp  on 
that  eon  kmlttM. 

HU  r««  om  of  competent  leadenblp.  carried 
over  to  t  M  oAoe  of  Cbid  BxecutlTe.  U  greater 
todaf  tto  IB  ever  before.  I  repeat.  Harry  Tru- 
mam  wU  l  be  reelected  by  an  overebelmlng 

The  K  rry  pert ormanc*  of  the  Republlcan- 
eontroUid  Congreaa  reaarms  the  hopeleu 
UMoaapewnce  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
deal  wWh  contemporary  problems.  That 
party  h  *  ahown  a  calloxia  IndlHerence  to 
the  well  ire  of  ordinary  citizens.  Tbe  force- 
ful real  aatlon  Is  brought  home  that  tbe 
tasks  we  face  todaf  ■«<  tonorrow  are  far  too 
grave  at  d  far  too  Important  to  be  made  tbe 
leaponel  lUlty  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion am   a  Btpubllean  Congress. 

Tbo  A  Mrtcan  people  are  interested  In  per- 
toniMM  I.  They  want  a  Job  done  and  there 
ts  BMk  to  do.  Needy  nations  to  be  helped 
to  UMttrl  feet.  The  peoco  to  be  secured.  A 
to  be  made  strung  and 
to  be  built.  New  enter- 
Jobs  to  be  fostered.  New  fron- 
tiers oC^lence  and  technology  to  be  explored 
for  the  happineea  and  wcU-belng  of  all 
people. 

Only  \  forward-looklnc  ailmlnlatratlon  can 
moot  tb  •  urt«nt  noeds  of  m  busy  nation  and 
a  suSei  lag  world.  Public  support  will  go 
only  to  tbe  party  with  tbe  broad,  liberal 
view.  t]«  party  that  make*  tbe  welfare  of 
people  ts  primary  buataeas.  That  party  Is 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Now  I  >nd  then  a  few  Republicans  claim  tbe 
mantle  of  liberalism.  They  declslm  tn  pub- 
Ue  i^ai  Mi  the  policies  of  their  own  party. 
Tbty  n  pndlau  lu  blind  reaction,  and  warn 
that  ui  ileaa  the  BepMbllrsn  Party  takes  a 
new  an  I  different  eoorae  It  will  fall  at  tbe 
polla. 

Th««  few  lonesome  Uberala  tn  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Pi  j-ty  search  through  the  pages  of  bU- 
tory  to  |lean  a  speck  of  uuaifiat.  They  note 
that  tte  Republican  Party  qpoaaored  Abra- 
kMk  LI  keoln  and  Theodora  llooaevelt .  Hope- 
f«By.  1  My  recite  a  few  good  laws  that  have 
eoMfto  I  from  bleak  and  barren  Republican 
admlnl  itratlons  of  the  past. 

We  I  an  reepect  the  good  Intentions  of 
theee  1  onaaome  liberals  In  tbe  Republican 
Party.  Wa  can  admire  their  courage  for  try- 
ing affi  inst  stich  yaal  odds  to  rejuvenate 
their  p  irty.  We  oaa  aeeept  tbeir  conclusion 
that  01  iy  a  party  genuinely  devoted  to  the 
broad  mbllc  interest  is  entitled  to  public 
auppor  .  But  we  cannot  understand  their 
fantastic  political  whim.  Por  to  llberallae 
tha  Republican  Party  ts  a  task  more  hopa- 
iMi  th  in  to  change  the  ocean  tides. 

Tha  course  of  political  futility  to  which 
tka  all  pare  liberals  of  the  Republican  Party 
ara  ea  amlttad.  is  plain  enough.  But  also 
thaia  I  ra  makeshift  liberals  in  the  Republl- 
Firty  who  pursue  a  course  of  political 

They  conatantly  promise  to 

.  liberal  measures,  yet  they  are  found 
'^against    appropriations    that    would 
make  i  uch  measures  effective. 

The  makeablft  liberals  who  front  for  the 
Repub  lean  Party  do  not  control  tu  policies. 
Wtoovi  K  noeepts  the  political  blessing  of  tbe 
pansy  Mi^ar*  in  the  Republican  Party  wUl 
iavvtti  My  horn  to  their  will,  no  matter  what 
ti  proa  Uaad  the  electorate.  The  elections  of 
1946  h  kve  shown  convincingly  that  tha  Amar- 
l<>ttn  I  sople  do  not  share  in  the  dlvldanda 
of  Re  mbOcan  victory.  PrlvUeged  groupa 
irtklch  tpimf*^  tbe  Republican  Party  oon- 
atitar  1  Haaa  dividends  their  own. 

Abn  ham  Lincoln,  vara  he  able  to  view  the 
MijMH  today,  would  ba  appaUed  at  the  vast 
gulf  «  ildi  aaparatas  bis  party  froaa  Urn  plain 
paopla  ha  loead  ao  well.  And  Ttaaodora 
BooaeT  alt  today  would  scorn  the  malefactors 
ot  gi«  A  wealth  who  give  stistenance  to  the 
■ip  111  Inn    Party. 

In  p  ractlcal  life  are  know  that  the  Itoea  of 
party  ire  never  neatly  drawn.  We  do  not 
decry  [the  mouvea  of  people  who  sincerely 


differ    with    us    In    their    political    vK 
Neither  do  we  say  that  our  party  la  perf« 
that  one  party  la  all  good  and  the  other 
bad.      But  we  speak  now  of  the  vital  a 
enduring  distinction  between  the  Democrat 
and  Republican  Parties. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  broadly  literal 
pro^reaslve  In  principle.      Whatever  the 
staclea.  It  strives  constantly  to  live  up  to  * 
principle.      The  Republican  Party  is  n" 
and  reactionary   In    principle.      Pundi 
tally  It  malnuins  that  character,  wbaiev 
deviations  may  occur. 

History  reveals  that  the  precious  and 
manent  values  of  the  American  heritage 
transmitted   through   the  Democratic   Part 
Our  party  is  tbe  standard  bearer  of  .\mer 
can  democracy.     It  fuinila  tha  hop*«  and  r 
plratlons  of  Americans  In  the  common  c« 
Ings  of  life.      The  Republican  Party  has 
ways  attracted  men  of  selflsh  purpose  ai 
privilege  and  allowed  them  to  domlnaU 
policies. 

Americans   bold   their   Govern  men  t    to 
good  when  it  serves  the  many,  and  evil  wl 
It  serves  the  few.     Times  of  political  cc 
placency  and  confusion  have  teen  Repul 
cans    In    high   offlee.     Inevitably    they    h< 
directed    the    machinery   of   government 
t>enent  a  small  minority.     Sooner  or  later  ' 
good  common  sanaa  of  the  American  pec 
prevails,  and  a  atof)  la  put  to  this  abuse  of 
democratic  proceea      Whenever  democracy  i 
put  to  the  test,  whenever  the  Nation  la  t^ 
beset  with  problems  crying  for  solution^ 
American    people    turn    to    the    Demc 
Party  for  guidance  and  conatructlve 
Seen  In  the  light  of  the  DamoeraUc 
historic  role.  Republican  gains  In  1946  ra| 
sented    one    of    thoee    political    lapaes    t 
prove  so  costly  and  corrosive  to  the  welfl 
of  this  Nation.     The  Republicans  exploit 
the  anxieties  and  Irriutlons  of  a  war-wr 
people.     They  caahed  In  on  a  common 
and  hunger  for  peacetime  goods. 

The  barrage  of  propaganda  and  the 
fire  of  crltlclim  against  OPA  served  the 
publican  Party  well.     Public  re^niment 
directed  toward  tbe  party  In  offlce.  while 
people  were  left  too  bewildered  to  notice  * 
their  collective  pocket  was  being  picked. 
Day  by  day  we  are  feeling  the  conseqiw 
of  Republican  high-price  policy.     The  pll 
of  the  average  famUy   Is  well-nigh   desf 
ate.     Wages  have  lost  out  In  the  race  - 
prices  and  proflta.    Modest  savlnga  have 
eaten  up.    FamUlaa  are  encouraged  to  ro< 
gage    future    wagea    by    buying    on    o" 
(Removal  of  credit  restrictions,  we  may 
projects    th«'    high-price    pattern    Into 
future  )       The  neceasltles  of  life  are  clli 
Ing  beyond  reach  of  those  who  work  for 
or  salary,  ct  older  people  dependent 
modest  pensions,  of  veterans   in   schc 
training. 

Economy-minded  Republicans  In  powe 
congressional  places  complain  with  br 
cynicism  that  there  are  too  many  droo4 
our  society.  They  slash  welfare  budgal 
shake-down  the  relief  load.  A  few  unfc 
nste  poor  are  driven  from  relief  to  beg| 
but  there  are  fresh  recruiu  waiting  to 
their  place  on  the  relief  rolls.  Those  at 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  take 
worst  beating  from  Republican  high-] 
policy.     Relief  needs  are  Increasing,  evei 

this  period  of  relatively  high  empl< 

In   one   great   city   alone   there  are 
9.000  OI's  on  relief. 

The  apologies,  the  excusee.  the 
scapegoats  by  the  Republican  Party 
alter  a  grim  fact.     Republican  price 
has  set   off  a  dangeroiu  Inflationary 
which  paves  the  way  for  aeonomlc  dli 
for  privation  and  vrant  tn  IkaMMat  of  pl« 

The  Republican  Congress  cannot  eacai 
blame.  PoUowlng  the  1»4«  election 
gress  was  completely  reorganized. 
Ure  legislative  leaderahlp  waa  taken 
the  Republican  Party.  Republi-  >ns 
came   caairmen   of   all   the  conuuitt  ~ 
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TTBchanengcd  jnonopoly  power  over  the 
raaooroes  of  tbe  Nation  Invites  reatrlcted 
production,  higher  prices,  mounting  tmem- 
ployment.  and  curtailed  consumption.  Un- 
challenged monopoly  poarer  Is  thus  an  invi- 
tation to  economic  ruin.  Ultimately  It  would 
put  an  end  to  free  enterprise,  for  idle  and 
starring  men.  In  desperation,  would  demand 
that  their  Oovemment  take  over  and  run 
the  wbole  economic  machine. 

The  American  people  will  fight  monopoly 
without  compromise,  for  unhindered  mo- 
nopoly control  signs  the  death  warrant  to 
free  enterprise.  Free  labor  tmlons  are  a 
strong  bulwark  against  a  regimented  econ- 
omy. Whanavi  the  monopoly  charge  la 
thrown  at  the  labor  unions,  let  us  remember 
one  vital  distinction:  whatever  tbeir  faults 
may  be.  labor  unions  are  people  organized 
for  mutual  protection  of  their  ]obs  and  dally 
bread,  arhereas  blg-buslness  monopolies  are 
combines  organized  to  restrict  trade  and 
production  In  the  Interest  of  greater  profits 
for  a  few. 

Worklngmen  organize  In  unions  to  insura 
a  decent  wage.  Farmers  organize  in  coop- 
aratlves  to  Insure  a  decent  price  for  farm 
crops,  and,  they  too.  are  feeling  the  lash  of 
tbe  eightieth  Congress.  Farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations  are  being  pilloried  and  sub- 
jected to  congressional  investigation  In  an 
attempt  to  weaken  the  bargaining  power  of 
farmers. 

Just  as  labor  unions  were  charged  by  big 
business  with  having  a  one-sided  advantage 
in  tbe  law.  so  now  the  farmers'  cooperatlvee 
are  aald  to  have  an  tmfalr  tax  advantage. 
Just  aa  tbe  labor  unions  were  charged  with 
balBg  monopolistic,  so  now  the  monopoly 
label  Is  put  on  farmers.  Just  as  vmlon  wage 
scales  were  blamed  Indiscriminately  for  high 
prieea.  so  now  the  large  Industrial  corpora- 
tions, embarraaaed  by  publicity  about  their 
own  fat  profits,  direct  the  acctislng  finger  at 
tbe  subsuntlal  rise  in  farm  Income. 

Parm  prices  and  farm  Incomes  are  good. 
and  deservedly  so,  for  farmers  are  called  upon 
to  do  a  production  Job  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  climb  to  farm 
prosperity  has  been  long  and  hard  from  the 
deep  pit  of  depression.  The  Government  has 
a  permanent  responsibility  to  Instire  that 
never  again  will  the  farm  economy  sink  into 
chaos. 

It  is  essential  to  have  an  Intelligent,  long- 
range  price-support  program  for  agriculture. 
Purthermore.  by  Government  aid.  the  bene- 
fits of  advancing  farm  technology  can  be 
widely  spread  among  the  farmers. 

The  next  few  years  will  see  a  terrific  strain 
on  agricultural  resources  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  tbe  Nation  and  the  world.  The  life- 
Maaa  of  a  healthy,  thriving  people  are  an- 
ebored  in  the  soil.  That  soil  must  be  kept 
tn  plaoe  and  iU  elements  of  fertility  main- 
tained. Soil-building  practices.  Including 
adequate  programs  of  flood  control,  drain- 
age, and  Irrigation,  are  vital  to  protect  and 
enlarge  the  Nation's  agricultural  plant. 

We  cannot  tolerate  In  this  country  a  repe- 
tition of  the  paradox  of  glutted  markets  and 
hungry  people.  Oovemmental  action  must 
be  directed  to  assure  continued  farm  pros- 
perity and  the  distribution  and  consumption 
of  all  that  American  farmers  can  produce. 

In  my  section  of  the  country  organizations 
of  farmers  and  labor  unions  have  learned  to 
work  for  common  goals.  Farmer  and  city 
worker  both  realize  that  good  wages  and  good 
prices  for  farm  crops  go  together.  And  both 
realize  that  a  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress, which  seeks  to  disrupt  their  organiza- 
tions and  weaken  their  bargaining  power, 
cannot  have  their  best  interests  at  heart. 
Contrasting  their  steady  gains  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership  with  the  false  economies 
and  petty  sniping  of  the  Republican  Con- 
grcas.  the  fanners  will  know  what  to  do  next 
Kovember, 


When  we  bear  the  Republican  argument 
that  farm  cooperattTes  have  unfair  tax  ad- 
vantages, let  OS  remember  what  the  Repub- 
lican propose  to  do  In  the  matter  of  tazea 
generally.  They  propose  to  let  the  wealthy 
aave  millions  and  the  pocnr  save  pennies  In  a 
tax-reduction  program.  They  hope  that 
low-Income  families  will  be  attracted  by 
this  program,  even  though  it  would  actually 
burden  those  least  able  to  pay. 

Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes.  At  the  proper 
time,  taxes  can  and  should  be  redticed.  Tax 
reduction  now  would  only  feed  Inflation, 
and  President  Truman  rightly  vetoed  tha 
tax  bin  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

But  the  Republicans  are  committed  to  a 
program  calculated  to  concentrate  the  bene- 
fits of  reconversion  into  the  hands  of  a  few. 
They  appointed  a  su-called  citizens'  com- 
mittee to  advise  them  on  tax  policy,  first 
making  stire  that  nine-tenths  of  tbe  group 
were  sympathetic  to  their  views.  At  a  time 
when  corporation  profits  are  bulging  fat,  and 
large  concerns  are  eagerly  pushing  some  of 
this  fat  Into  business  expansion,  we  are  told 
that  corporation  tar'es  should  be  reduced  to 
provide  btuiness  Incentive. 

With  taxes,  ss  with  other  Important  affaire, 
the  Republicans  proceed  upon  the  maxim: 
To  them  that  hath  ahall  be  given;  from  them 
that  hath  not.  shall  be  taken  away. 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  Republlcana  were 
confidently  proclaiming,  "as  Kentucky  gties. 
ao  goes  tbe  Nation."  For  onee  Republicans 
ware  right.  I  think  all  of  us  here  tonight 
artll  agree  that  the  clouds  must  have  momen- 
tarily cleared  from  their  crystal  ball. 

Because  the  wrath  of  the  people  has  been 
registered,  we  can  anticipate  that  some  ges- 
tures to  the  voters  may  be  made  In  the 
second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
I  say  gestures,  because  these  moves,  if  any, 
will  be  motivated  by  considerations  of  po- 
litical expediency,  not  by  principle.  They 
may  have  the  form  of  needed  legislation, 
but  not  the  substance. 
'Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic  even  in  ex- 
pecting that  the  gestures  will  be  made. 
However,  we  ought  not  to  underrate  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  Republican  politicians 
htmgry  for  high  offlce.  They  are  jaactlced 
m  the  arts  of  subterfuge  and  political  ex- 
pediency. False-front  legislation  In  housing, 
health,  and  education;  a  few  added  appro- 
priations for  essential  services  that  were 
seriously  cut  dovra,  these  may  be  offered  In 
the  hope  of  garnering  votes.  After  all.  the 
Republican  record  to  date  Is  so  bad,  that 
even  the  slightest  Improvement  arlH  be  oon- 
^)icuous. 

Here  In  the  West  we  can  see  sharply  the 
distinction  between  legislative  principle  and 
expediency.  The  Republicans  have  never 
accepted  In  principle  the  g^eat  multipurpose 
dam  and  power  projects  of  the  West.  They 
refuse  to  vote  appropriations  sufficient  to 
fully  develop  these  projects. 

Development  of  water  resources  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  West.  The  narrow  vision  thatf 
sees  in  these  wealth -creating  projects  of 
Government  at  best  only  "public  works"  that 
should  be  slowed  down  at  one  time,  perhaps 
speeded  up  at  another.  Is  blind  to  tbe  needs 
of  a  modem  economy. 

Republican  Congressmen  aee  only  the  ihvt 
cost,  and  refuse  to  consider  tha  productive 
wealth  and  economic  benefits  that  flow 
from  such  developments.  They  cannot  seem 
to  comprehend  that  these  great  projects 
also  pay  for  themselves — that  these  appro- 
priations represent  an  investment  In  tbe 
economic  development  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  every  cent  appropriated  actually  will  be 
repaid  throtigh  sale  of  electric  energy  or  Ir- 
rigation water. 

My  own  State  of  Washington  is  a  good  Il- 
lustration. Last  year  in  the  city  of  Taklma. 
a  celebration  was  held  in  recognltlcm  of 
final  payment  on  the  Tieton  irrigation  proj- 
ect  financed   by   the  Federal   Government. 


The  Oovemmcnt  got  haek  every  penny  with 
Interest. 

If  the  Republicans  dared  to  do  tt.  tbey 
wotdd  baniah  the  TVA  Act  from  the  stotute 
books.  The  Senate  debates  on  the  Ullentbal 
confirmation  showed  only  too  plainly  their 
utter  lack  of  comprehension  regarding  TVA 
accompllahments  for  tha  South  and  tha 
Nation. 

Franklin  Rooaevelt  once  said,  "The  water- 
pov^er  resotirces  of  the  Nation  mtist  be  pro- 
tected from  private  monopoly  and  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people." 

Let  us  contrast  this  statement  with  tbe 
remark  of  a  Republican  Congressman  who  haa 
been  energetic  In  resisting  further  develop- 
mi*nt  of  Federal  projects.  He  said  recently: 
"Pow  r  does  not  belong  to  the  people:  It  be- 
longs to  those  who  can  get  It." 

Here  we  have  In  a  nutshell  the  oootrastlixg 
Democratic  and  Republican  cone^tions  of 
the  role  of  Government  In  reaotirce  devel<^ 
ment. 

We  believe  that  in  a  dynamic  democracy, 
development  of  natural  resotnrces  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people  does  not  signify  an  impair- 
ment of  free  cnterprlae.  In  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  geared  to  twenti- 
eth century  needs.  Government  and  private 
Initiative  are  not  opposed,  but  comple- 
mentary. Indeed.  Government  has  a  poal- 
tlve  duty  and  function  to  promote  free  en- 
terprise. If  It  fails  to  act.  control  over  eco- 
nomic life  will  then  pass  completely  Into  tha 
hands  of  powerful  groups  already  privileged 
by  wealth  and  circumstances  to  command  an 
excessive  share  of  tbe  good  things  in  life. 

Government  investments  in  power  and 
reclamation  projects  stimulate  pirivate  enter- 
prise. Millions  of  kilowatts  generated,  mil- 
lions of  acres  reclaimed,  mean  more  factoriea 
and  farms  producing  more  goods  and  sarvlcea 
for  the  Nation. 

The  positive  results  of  government  In  a 
democracy,  acting  In  behalf  of  free  enter- 
prise, are  evident  on  every  hand.  Action  by 
the  Gov«-nment  in  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion was  necessary  to  open  up  our  great  alu- 
minum plants  for  competitive  peacetime 
operation  after  EG  years  of  monopoly  controL 
Now  more  and  more  avenues  of  opp>ortxmlty 
are  opening  up  for  small  manufacturers, 
fabricating  this  wonderful  metal  into  count- 
less products  for  home  and  busineas  use. 
The  aluminum  Industry  Is  booming  imder 
the  stimulus  of  competition.  Private  Initia- 
tive is  enlivened  and  invigorated  when  gov- 
ernment acts  in  the  public  interest. 

In  the  field  of  bousing,  too.  govanunent 
has  an  essential  role  to  perform.  Housing  Is 
properly  the  field  of  private  entarprtae,  but 
when  great  slums  blight  otir  cltiee  and  mil- 
lions are  desperate  for  want  of  decent  hous- 
ing, government  aids  and  Incentives  must  ba 
forthcoming  to  improve  and  expand  tbe  Na- 
tion's housing  resources. 

A  comprehensive  bousing  bill,  fathered  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagivzs.  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  Democrat,  has  been  pruned  down 
and  pigeon-holed  by  Republican  committees 
of  the  Congreaa.  Can  anyone  point  to  a 
single  positive  action  by  the  Republicans  to 
speed  consideration  of  this  bill? 

Republicans  have  always  believed,  and  still 
do.  that  housing  is  for  tbe  people  who  can 
get  It,  not  necessarily  for  the  people  who 
need  it.  Tba  damp -down  on  vital  housing 
legislation  Is  simply  part  of  the  Republican 
program  for  enabling  extra  proflta  to  be 
raked  from  a  high-Frlced  market,  without 
regard  to  the  real  and  very  acute  needs  of 
our  people.  Democratic  victory  In  1948  will 
assure  to  our  veterans  and  otbers  lll-houaed, 
legislation  that  vrUl  get  decent  borne  bunt 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

A  few  days  ago  President  Truman  cub- 
mitted  to  tbe  special  session  of  Congreaa  his 
program  for  emergency  aid  to  E.irope.  Let 
vm  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congreaa  wflll 
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compose  their  differences  and  pro- 
neceasary  meana  for  executlag  thla 
Usk. 

there  are  difference*  of  opinion  and 

t  we  know  only  too  well.   The  danger 

turmoil  and  conflict  of  debate. 

tal  cb;ccUves  of  the  foreign-aid 

will  be  obscured,  perhaps  defeated. 

who  aie  willing  to  make  political 

from  the  suffering  of  people. 

we  have  heard   the  propoaals  of 
would  attach  restrictiona  ao  com- 
heavy  aa  to  doom  the  program  to 
trom  the  start.    Others  want  to  take 
out   of   the  Government   and 
a  special  form  of  business  enterprlae. 
Republlcana  the  Marshall  plan 
a  convenient  kind  of  scapegoat 
attention    from    Republican    re- 
fer high  prices  and  a  device  to 
up    the    threat   of    Intolerable    tax 
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background   Iin-ka   the   persiatent 

cf  iso'cticnUm.  ready  to  embrace  any 

that  Will  cauae  Americans  to  become 

and  diaillusloned.  and  thence  to 

tllelr  barks  on  the  world. 

generous  heart  of  America  responds 

always,  to  the  cry  of  the  hungry  In 

lands      The  majority  cf  Americans 

behlr.d  the  llarshall  plan  and  the 

program    as    outlined    by    the 
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Nation,  we  bava  enoi^th  for  ourselves. 

spare.     Even  If  we  must  tighten  our 
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la  capable  of  supplying  our  needs  at 

In  abundance,  and  needs  abroad  In 

itlon. 

_  n  once  aald  that  if  all  sat  at 
table,  no  one  would  go  hungry. 
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^  rlth  democratic  peoples  in  other  landa. 
far  aa  we  can  help  it.  no  one  will  go 
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together  In  their  opposition  to   the 
dent's     forelgn-ald     program.       Both 
against    the    beat    Interests   of    the 
States.    Both  have  a  profound  Ignc 
the  American  character. 

The  demands  cf  the  American  people. 
en  as  a  group,  are  always  mcdcst  and  p« 
ful,  never  grandiose  and  belligerent. 

Americans  have  a  permanent  stake  In 
democratic  way  of  life.  They  abhor  the 
llcc-state  methods.  They  respect  indivl 
Integrity  and  they  repudiate  the  concej 
Individual  subservience  to  an  all-pov 
state. 

But  Americans  know  that  Individual 
dom    cannnot    bo    cheaply    purchased 
easily  secured.    They  were  willing  to 
blocd  and  toil   to  end  the  mad  dreai 
world  conquest  by  the  dictators  of 
and  Japan.     And  they  are  willing  ne 
demonstrate   that   democracy   offers   to 
world  the  only  satisfying  alternative — a 
tern  cf  government  which  assures  to  all  p^ 
plea  the  ample  fruits  of  productive  labor 
tbe  preservation  cf  Individual  freedom. 

Totalitarian  government*  can  be  cnsw« 
by  a  working  demonstration  that  men 
live  In  freedom  and  live  without  want, 
wilt  demonstrate  it  abroad  with  food  and 
chlnery  end  funds  and  Ideas.    We  will  dl 
onstraM  tt  at  bom*  by  doing  In  demc 
ways  all  thtnga  nacaanry  to  achieve  a 
life  for  cur  people. 

The  responsibilities  to  our  own  peopla^ 
to  the  world  require  determination. 
ence.  and   vision.     Th-y   require  our 
leadarahlp.    This  leadership,  after  next 
vember.  will  have  the  united  support 
Democratic  Congress. 

With  that  support  Harry  Truman  will 
us  forward  to  cur  goal  of  a  sound 
and  a  peaceful  world. 


the  war.  though  ten  to  fifteen  mil- 
our    able-bodied   young 
were  withdrawn  tram  tbe 
orce.  this  country  attained  a  produc- 
the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 
In   the   world.      With   our   enlarged 
apeclty.  our  new  skills  and  technology, 
of   manpower,   our   natural   re- 
stlll  awaiting  development,  we  can 
for  peace.  ^ 

are  some  who  say  It  Is  vutmtm  to 
otir  productive  machinery  to  a  large 
demand.     Thev  foresee  idle  capacity 
depression    after   Immediate    export 
met.     This  Is  an  espect  of  the  fa- 
scarcity   economics   which   permeata 
B^ubllcan  Partv  and  its  monopoly  ad- 
We  hear  It  from  the  prlvata  power 
We  hear  It  from  the  steel  mak- 
Why  expand  capacity,  they  say.  when 
may  be  arotmd  the  comer? 
thinking  In  Industry  U  predicated 
and  therefore  serves  to  rein- 
Jw  very  conditions  which  brinR  about 
The  prophets  of  scarcity  have 
in  America's  future.     In  pursuit  of 
»wn  limited  purposes,  they  are  willing 
opportunity  for  Americana  at  home 
the  world  wallow  In  misery, 
la  an  object  leaaon  for  Americana  In 
that  thoae  who  want  to  limit  pro- 
for  foreign  aid  are  of  a  kind  with 
who  want  to  Itanlt  production  for  home 
Th's  Is  economic  Isolationism  of  a 
vicious  kind.      The  American   people 
none  of  It.    They  want  an  eco- 
whlch  la  dynamic  and  cxpand- 
want  an  ccoaotnle   environment 
painnlta  tho  maximum  of  freedom  for 
and  competitive  enterprise.      Our 
are  united  in  the  desire  to  inereoee 
of  opportunity  and  the  standanli 
for  the  av«ag*  cttlBHi. 

extreme  w  hava  tlioaa  who  want 

to  turn  Ita  bock  on  tha  world,  and 

thfe  other  wo  btno  ttaoao  who  charge  us 

Eeekln^t  to  dPMlnoto  the  world  by  a 

tBpcrlallsm.     Both 


Thank  sfinnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OT  WtSCDWSnt 

IN  THE  RENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  ST/ 

Fridaif.  November  28  (legislative 
Monday.  November  24).  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  y« 
day  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
people    of    Wisconsin,    through 
transcription,  on  the  subject  of  Thai 
giving.     I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
the  text  of  my  remarks  be  printed  Inj 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad( 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Craixxncs  or  TBANXscrvmo 

(Address  by  Hon.  Alxxa^hom  Wiut    Ui 

States  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  ' 

consln  radio  stations.  Thanksgiving  1| 

Fellow    citizens    of    Wisconsin,    it 

pleastve    to    greet    you    from    the    Na 

Capital.      Mrs    Wiley    and   I    wish 

might  have  been  in  Wisconsin  duriiig 

Thanksgiving  season  aa  America  gives 

for  all  that  she  la  and  all  that  she  ei 

Howovor,  as  you  so  well  know,  the 

la  msetlng  in  specl.il  session,  and 

proud  and  privileged  to  participate 

In  handling  the  tremendous  problema 

Republic  during  these  critical  times. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  thanks 

management     of     this     station     for 

courtesy  in  enabling  me  to  visit  with  yc 

thess  few  momenta. 


oca  TOCB  TBaOOGH  SfXalB 

Let  ma  say  at  the  very  start  that 
Wiley  and  I  are  partlctilarly  thankful 
recently  we  had  the  opportunity  to 


kte  during  the  latter 
^nal  recess.     We  Jour- 
nds  of  miles  up  and 
Itate. 

rious  groups,  fraternal 
.  lalx)r.  farm,  educa- 
I'm  very  happy  that 
opportunity  of  talk- 
students  and  college 
pulse  of  Wisconsin — 
kt  Is  a  strong,  sturdy 
le  rhythm  of  produc- 
3ur   factories,   on   the 
le  rhythm  of  work  In 
bur  offices  and  on  our 
ig  with   faith   In   the 
Ircundtng  out  this  last 
jry  of  statehood,  and 
^creasing  contributions 
and  spiritual  welfare. 
11  the  Government  re- 
sy  office  each  day. 

3F   HOME   rOLXS 

^th  me  to  Washington 
I.  commenta.  and  critl- 
kk  home.    I  am  grateful 

idations  which  I  have 

lie. 

^o  wish  that  we  might 

srtunity  to  visit  even 
tate  and  personally  see 
through  your  letters 
continue  to  hear  from 

jlrtt  moves  you. 

Eur.opz 

during  the  early  part 
int  a  very  brief  period 
!  countriea.     We  saw  at 

the  problems  which 
I  foreign  relatione.  Yea. 
for  which  America 
|y  thankful  in  this  year 

CKATTTTTDS 

to  give  thanks  imto 
}k  of  Psalms,  we  read: 
|to  give  thanks  unto  the 
IISC3  unto  Thy  name,  O 
f forth  Thy  loving  klnd- 
and  Thy  faithfulness 

/e  read: 
^e  thanks,  tot  this  la  the 

medical  science  tell  us 
Ing  powers  of  thankful- 
tudc,  deep  thanksgiv- 
tend  to  give  us  "the 
all  understanding." 
cur  tensions,  it  lighta 
rage  and  good  cheer, 
rlshful  thinking  or  idle 
ive  been  my  experiences 
your  experiences  and 
Itless  others. 

C3ATBnn.» 

lost  hear  some3ne  say, 

to   be    grateful    for?" 

Icus  problems  we  face." 

Ups.   the  difficulties   up 

rer.ched    some   of    the 

history  and  are  caus- 

jhardship.      particularly 

Jrcups.    There  la  still  a 

lortage,     although     the 

}n  Industry  is  btillding 

brd    rates.     Taxes    are    a 

|to  our  business  life  and 

lount  which  the  wage 

le  in  his  pay  envelope. 

PaOBLXMS 

(problems   stand   agalnat 

our    foreign    problems. 

It  rcpcrts  have  recently 

of  Eurcps  are  in  critl* 

not  make   tta 

[of   battered   cities 

lourtahed    bodies 

iter  legacy  of  crime 

3air.    In  the  chaos  aad 
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«aBfasfc>n  of  postwar  Europe  oommtinism 
feas  found  fertile  breeding  grounds. 

Many  peoples  who  dearly  prized  their  free- 
dom have  found  themselves  In  the  meshes 
at  fanatical  communism — the  people  aC 
Poland — the  land  which  gave  12s  Kosciusko, 
Curie,  and  Pulaski,  millions  of  Germans  in 
the  land  which  gave  so  much  of  the  worlds 
culture  and  indi:x trial  genius,  as  well  as 
fathering  so  many  of  our  own  flna  American 
citizens,  the  people  of  Hungary — the  land 
of  Kossuth,  of  AtMtria.  of  Bulgaria,  of 
Rumania,  the  people  of  Finland,  of  Greece — 
all  these  snd  other  peoples,  who  cherish 
their  national  sovereignty  and  rights,  feel 
themselves  Increasingly  imder  the  Red 
shadow. 

What  do  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  when 
a  picture  such  as  this,  when  the 
taxpayer,  who  has  already  been 
saddled  with  a  two-hundred -and -slxty- 
blllion-dallar  national  debt  and  with  a 
terrific  burden  of  taxes,  faces  the  poeslbllity 
of  sttll  mote  foreign  aid  to  be  given? 

BEAfCNS  FOB  CHATITXJDE 

Some  folks  may  Indeed  ask  this  question, 
and  yet,  if  we  but  look  around  us.  we  will 
see  the  answer  to  It.  There  are  so  many 
things  for  which  we  may  be  grateful  For 
one  tilng,  America  is  at  peace.  To  be  sure, 
the  guns  are  not  silent  throughout  all  the 
world,  but  we  are  striving  with  our  might 
and  main,  through  the  United  Nations,  to 
still  them.  The  horror  of  world  war  has  come 
to  an  end.  Yes.  we  still  have  with  us  the 
heart-rending  heritage  of  war  In  our  own 
land — hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  vet- 
erans, many  of  whom  are  broken  in  mind 
and  Ixjdy.  We  want  to  assure  for  them  the 
Justice  which  they  eo  richly  deserve,  adequate 
medical  care,  their  full  rights  and  privileges 
under  law.  decent  housing,  opportimities  for 
education  and  business  enterprise.  But 
America  is  at  peace,  and  for  this  we  are 
duly  thankful  to  God. 

BLESSING  or  FBEEDOM 

Tas.  America,  too.  is  still  free.  We  still 
enjoy  the  basic  freedoms  for  which  our  men 
have  bled  in  all  the  wars  which  we  have 
fought — freedoms  of  speech  and  press,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  assembly,  freedom  to 
work  wherever  we  please,  to  start  a  business 
wherever  we  please,  to  grow  to  the  limits  at 
our  potential  abilities. 

In  some  of  the  lands  which  Mrs.  Wiley  and 
I  visited  abroad,  such  freedoms  are  rare  and 
In  many  Instances  are  ualortunately  growing 
rarer.  The  government  is  taking  an  increas- 
ing hold  over  the  lives  of  private  citizens. 
Of  course,  in  our  own  land  there  is  a  tend- 
ency toward  Government  regimentation,  but 
here,  if  we  use  our  traditional  American  in- 
genuity and  courage,  and  maintain  oiir  sys- 
tem with  ita  chfcks  and  balances,  we  can 
combat  this  menace. 

Ot7«    MATSIIAI.   BLESSINGS 

A  third  reeaoD  for  our  thankfulness  Is,  of 
coarse,  America'a  tremendous  material  bleas- 
Inga.  Even  befcwe  the  war,  with  only  7  per- 
it  of  the  world's  population  and  occupy- 
[  only  6  percent  of  the  land  area,  we  pos- 
60  percent  of  the  world's  automobiles, 
•0  peroant  of  the  world's  telephones.  33  per- 
cent of  the  world's  railroad  mileage,  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  life  insurance  policies. 
We  consumed  76  percent  of  the  worid's  silk 
and  60  percent  of  the  world's  rublier. 
We  had  1  radio  for  every  3  people  as  against  1 
90  people  in  Soviet  Ruasla.  Since 
this  gap  has  even  widened. 

aoviTr  vnstrs  tnnrEO  stateb  stanbabdo 
Let's  compare  oiu-  workers  with  Soviet 
workers,  for  example.  With  his  full  week's 
pay.  a  Russian  worker  can  buy  only  16 
quarto  of  milk.  The  average  American  wage 
earner  (based  on  recent  statistics)  could  buy 
375  quarto  of  milk  and  still  have  change 
coming.  The  Russian  worker  can  buy  leas 
t^^ln  10  potmds  of  meat  with  his  full  week's 


income,  whereas  the  American  worker  can 
buy  82  pounds  of  beef.  The  Russian  workor 
can  buy.  at  the  most.  4  pounds  of  butter, 
if  he  can  find  it.  with  his  weekly  pay,  while 
the  American  worker  can  buy  60  pounds.  In 
fact,  tt'a  t>een  estimated  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  tbe  American  worker  ia  10  times 
that  of  the  average  Russian  or  1,000  percent 
higher.  The  prices  of  foods  in  Russia  have 
come  up  an  average  of  166  percent  whereas 
wages  of  workers  have  come  up  only  25  per- 
cent. 

This  is  not  to  Imply  that  our  workers  have 
no  problems.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  point- 
ed out  the  difficult  position  which  they  face 
during  these  days  of  rising  prices.  Neverthe- 
less, with  a  bit  of  perspective,  we  can  see 
how  grateful  we  should  be  for  living  in  this 
land  of  liberty  where  vre  can  handle  otu" 
problema — as  freemen. 

AOCKPXmC   THE   CHtl.I.SWfia 

Another  reason  for  which  we  should  be 
grateful  Is.  I  believe,  that  we  are  reacdutely 
accepting  the  chsllecge  of  Thanksgiving  with 
traditional  confidence,  faith,  and  hope.  The 
challenge  to  which  I  refer  ia  the  challenge  to 
continue  to  Improve  our  way  of  life  ao  that 
we  will  have  e^'er  more  for  which  to  be 
grateful.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  lot  of 
pessimists,  a  lot  of  doubting  Thomases,  a 
lot  of  grumblers,  of  fearmongers.  But  most 
of  our  tollLs  know  that  Anoerica  can  lick  this 
inflation  and  other  problems  and  can  con- 
tinue to  strive  successfully  for  world  peace 
and  plenty.  If  we  simply  display  the  qualities 
of  industry  and  love  of  liberty  which  Ameri- 
cans have  displayed  through  over  170  years 
of  war  and  peace. 

Surely  the  problem  of  high  prices  ia  no 
greater  than  the  problem  which  our  men 
faced  as  they  approached  in  landing  crafto 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  or  a  dozen  Jap- 
infested  islands  from  which  poured  a  rain  of 
death  upon  them.  Surely  our  problems  are 
no  tougher  than  our  men  faced  at  Valley 
Forge,  or  at  the  Alamo,  or  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
or  in  the  Aigonne  Forest. 

TVK}  SYMBOLIC  TRAIHS 

Across  our  land  there  are  now  moving  two 
trains,  which  are  syraboUc  of  America's 
deepest  feelings — the  Freedom  Train,  and  the 
Friendship  Train,  the  one  carrying  the  most 
blessed  documents  of  American  liberty,  the 
other  carrying  the  living  proof  of  the  Chris- 
tian generosity  of  America's  people. 

Every  train,  however,  that  moves  across 
America's  landscape  is  a  freedom  train  and  a 
friendship  train.  Every  train  symbollEcs  the 
freedom  of  American  enterprise  and  It  rep- 
resents the  friendship  among  the  48  States, 
among  all  segmenta  of  our  people.  It  rep- 
resents the  friendship  which  we  hold  for  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will. 

conclusiom 

Yes.  tt  is  a  good  thing  to  "give  thanks 
onto  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
America  has  instituted  Thanksgiving. 

Mra.  Wiley  and  I  wish  for  you  and  yours  a 
Thanksgiving  ridi  in  btossinga. 


The  Tax  Bnrden  and  Ae  Professions 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF   MiaSUUKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  November  24).  1947 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject.  The  Tax  Burden  and  the 


Professions,  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Lawyers*  Association  of  Kansas  Citj.  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  November  12.  1M7. 
The  information  contained  in  this  ad- 
dress I  hope  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  all  professions — doctors, 
teacliers,  engineers,  registered  nurses, 
lawyers,  and  the  rest;  in  fact,  to  all  per- 
sons who  earn  their  income  by  personal 
effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riomb^ 
as  follows: 

The  Tax  Buwsji  awd  the  Psotessioms 

Professional  people  have  for  a  long  time 
taken  pride  aiKl  satisfaction  In  tbe  substan- 
tial accomplishments  of  our  professional  or- 
ganizations in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
conunon  good.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  for 
example,  the  Lawyers'  Association  of  Eanaas 
City  decided  that  the  corporation  statutes 
of  lUssourl  were  antiquated  and  obsolete. 
It  undertook  a  campaign  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation. A  committee  set  about  drawing  a 
model  statute.  When  completed,  it  was 
guided  through  the  legislative  process,  and 
in  substantially  the  form  proposed  by  this 
association  it  Is  now  tbe  law  of  Misaouri. 
Never  a  day  passes  when  Congress  or  the 
State  legislature  is  in  session  that  lawyers. 
appearing  on  k}ehalf  of  clients,  do  not  give 
capable  and  effective  guidance  and  assistance 
to  legislators  In  the  perfomuince  of  thetr 
duties. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  lawyers  are  usually  too 
busy  with  their  clients'  affairs  to  look  after 
their  own.  What  Is  true  of  lawyers  Indi- 
vidually may  also  be  true  of  lawyers  collec- 
tively, and  what  Is  true  of  the  bar  is  true 
of  other  professions.  The  attention  of  otir 
organizations  is  directed  mostly  to  the  pro- 
motion of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large,  but  little — perhaps  too 
little — for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  themselves.  Other  grtmps — 
trade  unions,  for  example — are  constantly 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  and 
the  legislature  In  their  own  Interest.  The 
professions,  I  sometimes  think,  lean  iMtft- 
vrard  in  this  respect. 

Another  truism,  and  one  with  which  any 
discussion  of  taxes  should  start,  is  that  the 
best  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  For  several  years  past 
the  Federal  Government  has  tieen  engaged 
in  a  spending  spree  tuparalleled  In  history. 
The  present  Congreaa,  at  the  laat  seaaion, 
made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures. I  should  be  less  than  candid  tf 
I  did  not  say  that  in  my  opinion  ita  accom- 
plishment in  this  respect  was  less  than  the 
people  had  a  right  to  expect.  As  a  Member 
of  Congreaa,  I  have  no  desire  to  evade  my 
part  of  the  responsibility.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  responsibility 
should  be  shared  with  Congress  by  two  other 
groups;  first,  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  bureaus  of  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment who  failed  to  cooperate  with  con- 
gressionid  committees  in  their  eflcrt  to  find 
where  savings  could  be  made;  and,  second, 
those  of  the  people  back  home  who  Insist 
upon  higher  appropriations.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  carry  through  with  cotu- 
age  and  determination.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  desire  lower  taxes,  they  nrost 
demand  lower  appropriations. 

I.  ram 

The  Federal  inooase  tac  as  lU  name  Indi- 
cates, is  intended  to  be  a  tax  on  Income,  zuit 
a  tax  on  capital.  There  are  three  fcx-ms  of 
income:  (a)  investment  return,  (b)  eapttal 
gain,  and  (c)  earned  income. 

Adam  Smith,  in  hia  Wealth  of  Natkaia.eoA> 
aldered  that  all  income  should  be  taxed  aUka. 
He  aslLed  but  one  question  in  determlBliic 
ability  to  pay:  "How  much  Is  yoor  InooaMf 
This  test,  however,  ia  "not  followed  la  avaiy 
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in   Mir  incoaae-tax  law*.    W«  hava  gooa 

far   nfie  d   In   aflordlnc.   for   ona   reason   or 
another   specal  treatment  to  rartoua  groups 
lly  thesis  tonight  Is  that  earned 
particularly  In  the  case  of  a  prof  ea- 
ts entitled  to  spcclsl  consldera- 
appllea  to  the  members  of  all  pro- 
lawyers,    doctors,    teachers,    engl- 
rJgtetarad  ntmaa.  and  the  reat:  In  fact, 
who  earn  their  income  by  per- 
Those  who  make  a  living  lar«aly 
own  effcrta  expect  to  bear  a  full 
the  ccst  of  government.    They  would 
hlng  leaa  than  human  If  they  did  not 
become  restive  under  the  burden 
than  a  ]ust  proportion, 
a   bxialnessman   spends   a   sum   of 
k  ortfer  to  obtain  machinery,  equip- 
buildings,  necessary  in  his  bxisiness. 
what  ia  caUed  for  tax  purpoaas  » 
InTeatment.    He    may    allocate   the 
much  par  year,  over  a  number  of 
deduct  for  Federal   Income   tax 
a  yearly  percentage  of  the  cost.    In 
.  he  is  permitted  to  deduct  from 
free  from  income  tax.  the  ccst 
4ecaMWj  equipment  to  enrage  in  his 
By  use  of  this  method  of  calcu- 
tax.  the  businessman  dcos  not  pay 
income  tcr  on  that  portion  of  his 
which,  theoretically  at  least,  he  usee 
by  year.    This  Is  leferred  to  .is  an 
c  for  depreciation. 
eaaon  for  this  deduction  is  obvious, 
not   allowed     money    wculd   not 
be  Invested  in  enterprlaae.  sometimes 
hazordcus.  which  an  eaten  Us  I  to 
I  development  and  progress.     Pro- 
.  so  necessary  for  the  Country's  weU- 
'rculd  be  adversely  affected. 
et  us  examine  this  slttiatlon  aa  It  la 
to  the  professional  man.     Before  he 
in    his   chosen    calling,    he    Is 
for  several  yeara  at  a  considerable 
3rder  to  obtain  the  specialized  knowl- 
sklll   required   to   engage    in    the 
of  his  prolesalon.    Usually  a  llcenae 
,   and   not   Infrequently   the   ra- 
te qualify  for  the  license  Include 
number  of  years  in  an  approved 
school.    Thla  specialized   training 
da    to    the    machinery    and    equip- 
the  buslneesman.     It  is  the   pro- 
man's   capital    Investment.     How- 
deduction  for  depreciation  or  deple- 
not  allowed  as  a  means  of  recovering 
hat  have  been  tnveated  in  acquiring 
and  Itnowledge  of  the  profession. 

r  who  develop*  a  patentable 

or  machine  cannot  charge  off  againat 

Income  the  coat  of  acquiring  the 

e  which  waa  baaic  to  the  invention. 

the   liiisliieaamsn    who   purchases 

or  piocesa  can.  over  a  period 

charge  off  the  coat  to  him  of  the 

The  cost  to  a  bualneaaman  of  the 

lawyer's  specialised  skill  and  knowl- 

aUliif  the  boyaaMman  to  operate 

th«  MtoMtrtwd  mlee  of  law.  can  be 

a  buslneea  cspenae.    But  the 

an  essential  element  to  the  engineer 

lawyer,  via.,  the  cost  of  obtaining 

knowledge  and  akill.  cannot 

capital  Inveatment  or  aa  a 

expenae.    The   phyatdan.    the   ac- 

the  teacher,  the  reglatered  nurse. 

other  profeilonal  people  find  them- 

in  a  similar  prertlriawaent  under   the 

tax  laws. 

profeaslonal  man  la  to  t>e  given  the 
t^atment  with  respect  to  Income  tax 
I  Iven  to  the  buslneesman,  he  will  be 
ed  to  recover  through  the  equivalent 
•falast  taxable  in- 
eapttal  he  has  invested  in 
•n  f  Mantlal  ttem  o(  equipment  in 
order  tb  en^a^:  In  hie  piofiMtan.  Inthecaaa 
of  the  ^rofeMlonal  man  the  need  to  use  this 
methoi  i  Is  greater  than  in  the  eaae  of  the 
buslne  aman.  because  aklll  and  knowledge, 
machinery,  buildings,  and  other  tan- 
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glble  capital,  have  no  reaale  value  and 
salvage  value. 

Opportunltiea  to  earn  income  by  emj 

ment  are  lost  during  the  years  of  educatl 

There  is  no  Interest  on  the  money  expend 

In  receiving  the  training     The pvlod  if  .<<\ 

stantial  earnings  for  a  profHalnnal   n:.>ti 

usually  not  reached  until  the  late  thirties  i 

la  over  all  too  aoon.   The  benefit  to  the  proU 

alonal    man   to   be   derived   from   a   ct 

againat  hla  taxable  Income  for  this  pur 

would  be  especially  helpful  to  him  during 

lean  period  after  entering  the  profession 

before   reaching    the    period   of   substant 

caminga. 

n  THz  asAsoNa  roB  ■Monv-iaooaa  ixli 

Several  cogent  reasons  may  be  amigr.cd  ! 

special  treatment  for  tax  purposes  of  \    jfl 

slonal  Income.     Let  us  summarize  then 

1.  The  professional  man  Is  entitled  t> 

thing  in  the  nature  of  a  depreciation  oi  liepl 

tlon  allowance. 

The  proCesslOBal  man  is  constantly  wear! 
out    his   physleal   and    nervoua   cquipmf 
lach  year  marks  a  milestone  toward  the 
of  his  professional  usefulness.     He  Is  uat 
up  hta  reserves  of  strength  Just  as  the 
serves  of  a  mine  or  oil  well  are  depleted. 
the  case  of  mines,  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  oti 
natural   deposits  and    timber,   the    I:  n 
Revenue  Code  provides  for  "a  reason. 
lowance    for    depletion     •     •     •     accord! 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  each  case 
to  be  made  under  rules  and  regulat 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
courts  have  aald  that  deduction  of  de; 
for  income-tax  purposes  is  permitted  ns 
act  of  grace  In  recogntUon  of  the  f.i       tl 
mineral  deposits  are  wasting  aaaets.  and 
Intended  as  compensation  to  the  owner 
the  part  uaed  up  in  production. 

A  lawyer's  Intellect,  a  doctor's  skill,  J 
nurse's  special  care,  a  teacher's  instruct 
or  a  business  executive's  energy  are  nc;t 
or  indestructible  capital,  capable  of  prodv 
Ing  an  Income  forever  Yet  the  Income 
produce  is  taxed  more  severely  than 
from  capital  because  capital  la  permitted 
replenish  its  loes  tax  free  by  dipping  It 
Income  through  depreciation,  obsolc 
and  depletion. 

a.  The  profeaalonal  man  U  put  to  mi 
incidental  expense. 

The  Individual  with  earned  income  has  i 
penses  not  borne  by  the  individual  v.  '  h 
vestment    Income.     The    former    mu_i 
near  his  place  of  employment  and  malnt 
a  standard  of  living  In  keeping  with  W- 
tlon.     On  tho  other  hand,  the  inves'    r 
elect    to   reside   wherever    be    pleases, 
avoiding   the  extra  expenses   required 
particular  community,  and  his  standi 
living  does  not  necessarily  have  an  eff« 
the    rettirn    derived    from    hla    Investt 
Inasmuch  as  the  major  portion  of  these 
expenses  borne  by  the  Indlvldusl  with 
Income  is  not  deductible  for  Ux  pn 
such  as  going  back  and  forth  b3twee:. 
and  place  of  work,  it  results  that  earned 
come   la  tsxed   to  seme  extent  on   a 
basis,  while  investment  Income  la 
a  net  basis. 

3.  Earned  Income  ts  uncertain. 
Earned  inoiune  is  more  uncertain  thaaj 

come  derived  from  capital.     If  an  ini 
is  not  too  much  lured  by  the  possiblllt 
an  extravagant  return,  he  may  aasure 
self  of  a  reasinsbly  stable  Income      On 
other  hand,  the  Individual  with  earned 
come  is  always  confronted   with  the 
billty  of  Illness  or  accident,  either  of 
may  temporarily  or  permanently  suspei 
Income,  thus  creating  the  necessity  of 
Ings  to  protect  himself  and  hla  family 
the  pcsatblllty  of  that  time  when  earned  ' 
come  ceases  or  la  substantially  reduced. 
earned  Income  stope  short  at  the  deat 
the  earner. 

4.  Capital  gains  are  accorded  special 
ment. 


ae  present  law  reeof- 
lal  treatment  for  In- 
I  in  sources,  partlcu- 
tie  Revenue  Code  Im- 
er  35  percent  on  the 
conversion  of  capital 
hod   of   more   than   6 
rs  to  be  no  reason  why 
kg    from    personal   en- 
dive at  least  as  much 
si  gains  occurring  in 
^ort  on  the  part  of  the 

lid   be    provided    for 

>ubllc  policy  are  In-  ^ 
je  burden  on  income 
earnings  would  en- 
receive  the  gain.  It 
>ersonal  initiative,  the 
the  extra  ounce  of 
a  highly  productive 

benefit  to  the  public 

|to   the   professions   In 

len  and  women  would 

training  for  them,  at 

much  of  the  short- 

I.  nurses,  and  teachers. 

lining    would    be   en- 

of  competence  would 

IINST  CAaNED-tNCOMS 
lET 

been  advanced  against 
•  Income      This  may  be 

there  has  Ijecn  a  sur- 
it  of  discussion  of  the 

icnts  that  have  been 
Ration : 
[administration. 

that   tax    relief   for 
dli-  cultles  of  admln- 

of  the  small  business- 
hard  to  differentiate 
Itlng  from  personal  ef- 
Vng    from    Investment. 

trnal  Revenue  Depart- 
1  the  eamed-lncome-tax 
[created  a  great  deal  of 
tlon  due  to  the  fact  that 

ired  Incorrectly  In  at 

tax  returns.  However, 
|uc  to  the  fact  that  the 

lyer  were  unnecessarily 
klvcd.  and  this  difficulty 
]  overcome  by  a  settled 

lues  tlon  over  a  period 

EC  a  heavier  burden  on 

a  sufficient  discrtmlna- 
Incomc  already  exists 

(es  on  property  place 
kvestment  Income.  The 
fway  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Luta, 

[as  to  the  proper  treat- 
property  Incomes  can- 
ons ider  ing  the  Federal 
ae   tax   system  of   the 
probably  always  contain 
Isome  form.    The  com- 
and  Income  taxes  re- 
taxation  of  the  funded 
without  the  necessity 
stinctlon  in  the  income 
Iblic  Finance,  p.  308.) 

not  appear  to  be  sup- 
tndeed.  an  opposite  con- 
Figures  prepared  in 
Committee  on   Internal 
kow  that  the  individual 
irs  an  average  of  5  per- 
3me  on  property  taxes, 
that  75  percent  of  his 
le.    On  the  other  hand, 
il.  with  only  18  percent 
pays  in  local  taxes  only 
Income.    It  is  apparent 
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then  that  the  eamed-lncome  class  pays  more 
than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  property 
tax,  and  it  is  eminently  fair  to  give  it  a 
reduction  in  Federal  Income  tax. 

t.  All  Income  la  on  the  same  moral  level. 

Again,  It  Is  contended  that  no  distinction 
between  earned  and  Investment  Income  1b 
Justified,  because  such  Income  does  not.  In 
either  case,  vary  as  to  the  deserts  of  the  re- 
cipient. This  conception  is  set  forth  by 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  exposition  of  political 
theory.  Conservatism.  After  making  some 
comparisons,  such  as  the  easy  gains  of  popu- 
lar writing  as  againat  the  niggardly  profits 
of  good  scientific  vork,  be  concludes : 

"All  property  is  seen  to  be  on  the  same 
moral  level,  as  something  acquired  without 
Injustice,  that  is  to  say,  without  fraud  or 
vlolenoe,  but  not  meritoriously  so  that  the 
owner's  title  may  rest  on  bis  virtues." 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  discussion  of  the  moral 
of  the  acquisition  of  property  reminds 
I  of  Burke  °s  famous  Letter  to  a  Noble  IxMtl. 
Burke  retired  from  Parliament,  it  was 
to  raise  him  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Beaeonsfield,  but  before  this  was  done.  Burke's 
son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  and  affections 
were  centered,  died.  Burke  then  considered 
a  hereditary  honor  an  empty  one.  and  he 
waa  given  a  grant  of  3.500  pounds  a  year 
from  the  Crown.  The  next  year  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  seized  upon  the  granting  of  this 
|rtT*ft"ff  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack 
the  Pitt  administration,  which  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  Burke's  pension.  Btirke  at 
once  saw  In  the  fact  that  the  assault  came 
from  the  Duke,  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Russell,  which  had  received  subetantlal 
grants  from  the  Crown,  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  telling  repartee,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  with  splendid  effect.  As  litera- 
ture, the  piece  is  probably  imsurpassed  In 
the  English  language  for  lofty  and  scornful 
Invective.  In  replying  to  the  young  Dtike 
of  Bedford,  whom  Burke  called  "my  youthful 
censor,"  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  pur- 
chaser of  the  grants,  was  a  Mr.  Russell,  a 
parson  of  an  ancient  gentleman's  family. 
raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  vm. 
As  there  generally  Is  some  resemblance  of 
character  to  create  these  relations,  the 
favorite  was  in  all  likelihood  much  such 
another  as  his  master.  The  first  of  those 
Immoderate  grants  was  not  taken  from  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  but  from  the 
recent  oonflscatlon  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  land.  The  lion  having  sucked  the  blood 
of  his  prey,  threw  the  offal  carcass  to  the 
jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted  once  the 
food  of  confiscation,  the  favorites  became 
fierce  and  ravenous.  This  worthy  favorite's 
first  grant  was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The 
aecond,  infinitely  Improving  on  the  enormity 
of  the  first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the 
church.  In  truth  his  grace  is  somewhat 
excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine, 
not  only  In  Its  quantity,  but  in  lu  kind  so 
different  frcon  his  own. 

"Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent 
sovereign:  his  from  Henry  VIII. 

"Mine  had  not  Its  fimd  In  the  murder  of 
any  innocent  person  of  lUusUlous  rank,  or 
In  the  pillage  of  any  body  of  tinoffending 
men.  HU  granU  were  from  the  aggregate  and 
consolidated  funds  of  judgments  iniqul- 
tously  legal,  and  from  poseeasions  voluntarily 
surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors,  with 
tiss  gibbet  at  their  door." 

fluite  It  to  say  that  our  taxing  authorities 
have  never  attempted  to  construct  a  tax  sys- 
tem on  a  moral  basis,  realizing  its  utter 
Impracticability.  We  can  differentiate  as  to 
the  source  of  Income,  but  it  is  hardly  practi- 
cal to  deal  in  moral  values  afleOtlng  the 
manner  of  ita  acquisition. 

rV.     THS     NEED     FOB     SPSCtAL     TWMAXttXHr     FOa 
BAKND  nf  COMS  HAS  BCDV  laCOGNIZED 

In  1934  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws  for  the 
first  time  recognised  that  earned  Income  was 
entitled,  for  tax  purposes,  to  special  treat- 
■Mfit.    A  credit  was  granted  of  25  percent  of 


the  normal  tax  on  earned  net  income,  and  for 
the  yeara  1906-91  this  credit  waa  extended 
to  apply  to  both  the  normal  tax  and  the  stir- 
tax.  During  the  depresalon  yeara  of  19Sa  and 
1933  the  eamed-lncome  credit  against  the 
tax  was  eliminated  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
Federal  revenues.  In  1934  earned  income  was 
again  given  preferential  treatment.  This 
time  a  credit  was  allowed  against  earned 
income  Instead  of  a  credit  against  the  tax,  as 
previously  done.  This  new  credit  was  either 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  earned  net  In- 
come not  In  excess  of  914,000,  or  10  percent 
of  the  entire  income,  whichever  was  lower, 
and  applied  only  to  the  normal  tax.  In  19^ 
the  credit  allowed  earned  income  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  present  law  provides  for  no 
difference  in  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
of  income. 

The  United  States  ts  not  the  only  country 
that  has  realised  that  earned  income  sho\ild 
not  be  taxed  to  the  same  degree  as  unearned 
Income.  Great  Britain  now  authorizes  a 
credit  of  one-alxth  of  earned  income,  not 
exceeding  a  stated  amount,  approximately 
91,000,  as  an  allowance  against  Income  sub- 
ject to  the  standard  rates. 

Canada  differentiates  between  earned  in- 
come and  unearned  Income  by  imposing  a 
special  tax  of  4  percent  on  unearned  Income. 
The  first  91.800  of  Income  from  any  source  is 
exempted  from  this  special  tax. 

In  Australia  all  Income  below  9648  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  earned,  and  all  income  over 
$16  200  Is  considered  to  be  unearned.  Within 
these  two  figures,  earned  income  is  favored 
by  imposing  two  different  rates  of  tsx,  the 
lower  one  applicable  to  earned  income. 

V.    WHAT    rOBM   SHOUU)   BEUXT   FOB   EABNED 

IMCOU^  TAKS? 

I 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  what 
form  the  proposed  relief  for  earned  Income 
should  take  in  the  United  Statee. 

1.  A  direct  depletion  allowance  Is  imprac- 
tical. 

There  are  serious  dilDcultles  in  the  way  of 
capitalizing  the  cost  of  professional  training 
and  allowing  a  depletion  allowance  upon  the 
coat  so  determined.  For  instance,  should  a 
person  who  has  studied  a  professlcm  at  con- 
siderable cost  be  permitted  a  depletion  charge 
if  he  decided  later  not  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion? Should  the  deduction  be  permitted 
only  to  those  engaged  independently  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  or  should  it  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  employees  of  a 
corporation  or  other  organization?  And 
also,  what  costs  should  be  Included  in  the 
capital  fund  since  the  costs  of  an  education 
vary  widely  in  different  institutions  and 
among  different  Individuals?  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  a  direct  depletion  credit  is  im- 
practical. 

2.  Recommendation  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation. 

In  the  year  1931  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  of  the  Congress 
submitted  a  preliminary  report  on  earned 
income.  It  concluded  that  the  principle  of 
allowing  a  deduction  from  net  Income,  sub- 
ject to  tax  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  the  earned  net  incc»ne.  repre- 
senting a  fair  allowance  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  earning  power  of  the  individual,  was 
fair  and  sound.  It  suggested  three  methods 
In  which  this  might  be  accomplished,  say- 
ing that  the  choice  is  largely  a  matter  of 
Judgment,  depending  upon  the  particular 
point  of  view. 

If  the  strict  theoretical  view  is  taken,  the 
committee  said,  it  appears  that  a  deduction 
from  net  income  of  12 14  percent  of  the 
earned  net  income  for  both  normal  and  sur- 
tax purposes  will  probably  moat  nearly  meet 
the  requirements. 

If  a  practical  viewpoint  Is  taken,  vrtth  the 
thought  that  the  small  taxpayer  should  re- 
ceive the  greater  part  of  the  relief,  and  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  should  be  limited,  the 
eomjoittee  said  a  deduction  of  S3Vs  percent 
of  the  earned  net  Income  in  excess  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  from  the  net  income,  for 


normal  tax  purposes  only,  may  be  conaldered 
superior. 

Finally,  the  committee  recommended  that 
if  it  Is  desired  to  take  a  middle  course,  where 
the  rrilef  can  be  readily  fixed  for  each  amount 
of  saned  endeavor,  and  thus  allow  both 
theoretical  and  practical  considerations  to 
have  due  weight,  a  table-of -constants  method 
will  offer  the  most  advantages. 

Any  one  of  theee  methods  offers  a  sound 
approach.  The  differential  In  favor  of  earned 
Income  should  be  sufficient  (1)  to  afford  an 
equitable  adjustment  to  the  clasMS  Involved, 
and  (2)  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  work  and 
effort.  For  these  purposes,  I  regard  the  pro- 
vision in  effect  prior  to  1943  as  wholly  In- 
adeqtiate.  The  plan  decided  upon  should  be 
sufficient  In  amount  to  be  worth  while,  and 
simple  enough  to  be  easily  understood. 

VI.    OISCBXinNATION    A6AIN8T    THX    SCHOOL 
TSACHXB 

At  this  point  mention  may  be  made  of 
another  discrimination  in  taxes  that  ts 
peculiar  to  the  members  of  an  ancient  and 
honorable  profession,  the  school  teachers. 
The  pi-actioe  is  now  frequent,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  so,  for  school  boards  to  require  tbe 
teacbci.^  to  attend  summer  school  every  few 
jrears  to  qualify  for  continued  emplo3rment  or 
to  meet  the  qualifications  for  salary  increases; 
and  the  cases  In  which  the  school  authorities 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  attending  summer 
school  are  few  and  far  between.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  has  stated  In  its 
rulings  that  It  considers  ss  ordinary  and 
necessary  buyinees  expenses,  r.nd  therefore 
deductible  from  taxable  Income,  "every  neces- 
sary Item  of  expense  In  conducting  busineaa, 
incurred  primarily  because  of  and  solely  In 
the  furtherance  of  the  business  engaged  In." 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  general  rule,  in  a  ruling 
made  back  in  1921  and  followed  consistently 
ever  since,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenxie 
has  held  thst:  "The  expenses  incurred  by 
school  teachers  In  attending  summer  school 
are  in  the  nature  of  personal  expenses  in- 
curred in  advancing  their  education  and  are 
not  deductible  In  computing  net  income." 

The  position  taken.  In  accord  with  this 
principle,  Is  that  any  change  will  have  to 
result  from  legislation.  If  a  business  organi- 
sation sends  one  of  Its  employees  to  school 
to  learn  how  to  operate  a  certain  machine 
or  to  learn  how  to  do  a  certain  job  better. 
It  can  deduct  as  a  bualness  expense  the  cost 
to  it  of  paying  for  this  education  of  the  em- 
ployee. A  physician  attending  a  medical 
convention  or  a  chemistry  professor  attend- 
ing a  scientific  meeting  or  oonvention  may 
deduct  the  cost  as  a  business  expense  {Jack 
v.  Commissioner,  18  B.  T.  A.  736:  Silverman  v. 
Coimmissioner ,  6  B.  T.  A.  1338).  Although 
the  chemistry  professor  can  deduct  from  bis 
taxable  income  the  cost  of  attending  a  con- 
vention to  gain  new  knowledge,  and  inciden- 
tally to  fin-ther  bis  education,  if  he  had  spent 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  money  at  a 
stimmer  school  of  some  outstanding  univer- 
sity, in  order  to  gain  additional  knowledge  so 
that  he  could  be  a  better  professor  of  cbem- 
istry,  he  could  not  deduct  this  cost  as  a  bual- 
neas  expense,  and  neither  could  he  depreciate 
It  as  a  coital  investment. 

We  have  heard  much  recently  about  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education,  and  that  this  aid  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  method  whereby 
teachers  can  obtain  an  adequate  wsjs.  It 
would  help  a  lot.  as  far  as  our  taaebsfa  an 
concerned,  if  we  had  lees  Federal  tax  dis- 
crimination against  school  teachers.  I  hops 
you  lawyers  will  decide  to  do  something  for 
yoxirselves,  and  that  when  you  do  that  you 
will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  tbe  teachers. 


vn.  nscsmiNA-noN  AGAiwaT 

HOir-COMMTTKrTT-PBUMBl  I    SIATtS 

Under  existing  law  there  Is  another  dis- 
crimination that  falls  heavily  on  earned  In- 
come In  some  States.  The  present  law  dis- 
criminates between  families  on  the  basis  of 
residence,  by  enabling  couples  in  commun- 
ity-property  States   to  divide   their  earned 
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and  Ix  vestment  community  Income  between 
r«turn».  thereby  bringing  their 
into  lower   braclceu.     It  dls- 

K>  •salnst   earned   income   In 

aunlty-property   Btatee.    whldi    la 

;  to  the  earner,  while  the  recipient  of 
tnveet  nent  income  U  afforded  numerous 
oppor  unities  for  splitting  that  income  with 
of  his  family.  Since  professional 
li  nraally  earned  by  one  member 
family,  the  professional  clataes  are 
the  principal  Tlctlms  of  this  Injus- 
States  like  Missouri, 
tax  ssTlngs  In  community-property 
by  taeome-spltttlng  Tsrles  at  pressnt 


rates  with  the  size  of  the  Income.  Wben 
all  th(  Income  U  received  by  one  spouse,  the 
saTtni  ■  vary  from  sero.  in  the  case  of  mar- 
fled  <  Miptes  without  dependenu.  with  not 
mora  than  »  000  net  Income,  to  $343  at  the 
(10.001  net  income  level  and  lia.SM  at  the 
♦  100.0  »  level.  A  change  In  the  law  to  per- 
mit li  icome-spltttlng  between  husband  snd 
wife  In  every  case  would,  at  present  rates. 
r—uttltn  a  leas  to  the  United  States  Oovern- 

_  about  •750.000.000.    Most  of  the  ta« 

^^«avln4*  would  be  received  by  those  famlllaa 
with    m  Inccme  over  tS.OOO. 

It  t  obvious  that  the  present  arrangement 
la  un  air.  A  husband,  with  no  dependenu 
other  than  his  wife,  who  resides  in  Misaourl 
and  t  as  an  mcoms  of  tlO.OOO  from  personal 
nrvk  M  only,  psys  a  rsdcral  income  tax  of 
|M>  par  yaar  mora  than  his  counterpart 
Uvlni  la  any  one  of  approximately  13  cum- 
iX  ;y-property  States.  In  other  words. 
if  the  burden  of  paying  taxes  for  equal 
_  Is  shifted  from  one  group  to  another 
solely  by  reason  of  place  of  residence, 
has  been  brought  on  some  of  the 

lafflslaturss    to    provide    communlty- 

9rops|ty  laws  so  that  ths  Inhabitants  can 
receti  b  some  relief  from  the  Federal  Income 
As  a  result  of  new  legislation  In  the 
State  I.  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Ravel  ue  hss  ruled  that  husbsnds  and  wives 
In  Or^ton.  Nebraska.  Michigan.  and'Pennsyl- 

may   now.   for  the  first  time,  each 

repoi^  only  one-half  of  the  community  In- 
In    separata    tax    retxxms.     In    thess 
.   It   haa   been   decided   by   the   StaU 
ktwas  that  between  the  present  Fed- 
I  acoaa  tax  and  joint  ownership  of  tn- 
by  husband  and  wife,  the  lesser  ot  tbm 
(ivUs  Is  the  lattar.    A  similar  proposal 
In  It  Hourl  failed  of  passage  at  the  last  sss- 
yt  the  leglslsture.  due.  It  may  be  sup- 
pose .  to  a  reluctance  to  tamper  with  the 
Wile  propatty  laws  of  the  State. 

Th  s  praWaaa  has   received   conslderstlon 
overTa   oarlod  o*  S6  years.     Four   types  of 


and 

come 
two 


remellea  hava  bean  proposed: 


<ai 
and 


This 


shlpi. 


(3)  A  plan  to  squsllae  the  dlflerenea 
been  mentioned,  but  It  has  failed  to 
with  much  support.  It  would  ellmlnata 
tax  atfvantafa  la  eommunity-property  St 
by  subjaeting  named  persons  mmg  se|: 
rettirns  to  a  new  and  higher  surtax  scb« 
Under  thU  plsn  It  would  usually  ba  fc 
more  economical  to  file  joint  returns; 

(4)  What  I  believe  to  be  the  best  pli 
dsallng  with  tae  community-property 
lem  la  that  proposed  by  Representative 
BzxT  L.  Raaras.  Ja.  of  Missouri.     This 
would  grant  to  spouses  In  all  States 

.tlon  to  divide  their  combined  Incoc 
tax  purposes.     This  plan  would  reduc 
taxes    paid    by    married    persons    vhn 
unequal    Incomes   which    In    the       'cra 
exceed   the   amount   taxable  under   the 
bracket  regard  ess  of  whether  they  nc 
joint  or  sepam-.e  returns. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  Is  no 
that  a  person  earning  a  certsln  Income 
non-communtty-property  State  should 
larger  Federal  income  tax  than  8omeon>> 
Ing  in  a  community-property  State  ear 
exactly  the  same  taxable  Income   r     ml 
same  profession.    This  matter  should, 
believe,  will,  receive  early  attention  frc 
Congresa. 

Vm.  DBLAT 

In  concltisloD.  1st  ana  vMBlad  yen 
lata  WUltam  S.  Borah  one*  said: 

"The  marvel  of  all  bUtory  Is  the  pat 
with  which  men  snd  women  submit  to 
dens  unnecessarily  laid  upon  them  by 
Government." 

For  my  part.  I  marvel  at  the  fwttence 
which  the  professional  people  of  this 
try  have  submlt*ed  to  the  burden  of 
fair  and  unjust  proportion  of  the  Feds 
come  tax.    They  hsve  done  so  seemingly ' 
very  little  complaint  for  many  years. 

Colbert  Is  supposed  to  hsve  said,  with 
cal  French  cynlcxsm: 

"The  art  of  taxation  consists  In  so  pi 
Ing  the  goose  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
of  feathers  with  the  least  posslbls  ai 
hissing." 

I  am  bold  enough  to  express  the  view  < 
some  hissing  from  my  brethren  at  the 
In  order.     I  hope  that  It  will  start  her 
night,  and  that  It  will  be  heard  as  f| 
Washington. 


(II  To  require  joint  returns  for  all  mar- 
ried parsons,  which  would  cause  married 
coup  es  to  pool  their  Incomes  In  one  rettim. 
Under  this  plan  married  couples  with  com- 
blne<  Incomes  shove  the  first  surtax 
bract  et— now  at  M.OOO — who  now  file  sepa- 
rata returns  would  pay  higher  taxes,  and 
their  relative  tax  burdens  would  be  Increassd 
tn  ccmparlaoa  with  thoas  of  all  othar  tax- 
paye^; 

To  tax  samad  income  to  tha  earner 

community-property     Income     to    ths 

a  aawelBlnc  management  and  control. 

ptaB  voQld  aUmlnata  the  tax  savings 

roulklng    from    tha   MMaHMUc    dlvUlon    of 

lacoi  M  tinder  the  eoas^MHUky-property  laws 

States,  but  would  Isavs  unaffsctad 

tasfaVlngs  resulting  from  other  forms  of 
jpUttlng.   stich    aa   family   partner- 
and   having   tha  tnvastment   Income 
In  U^  name  of  tha  apousa  with  no  or  llttls 
Ita  adoptlOD  would  Increasa 
at  spou—  who  now   derive   tax 
from  reporting  community  Income 
OB  a^arata  returns; 


•rtia  PannsylvanU  statute  was  declared 
unco  latltuuonal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Panx  sylTanla.  on  Novcmbar  M.  1M7. 


Faitli,  Not  Fear,  Mast  Motc  Ut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGOl 

or  wssT  viaciNU 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNTTO  8T| 

Fridat.  November  2B  (legislative 
Monday.  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.    Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Fait 
Fear.  Must  Move  Us."  written  by 
Atkinson  and  published  in  the  New 
Times  magasine  of  November  23. 
I  think  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  pr' 
which  the  Senate  Is   now  engagi 
considering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tt 
as  follows: 

rsTTH.  Kcrt  rxAa  mjat  Mova  trs — wa 
aavs  AN  oaaxavia.  aAsa  otra  pouct 
noaMca  m  anaairs.  wot  Darauar  or ' 

(By  Brooka  Atkinson) 
(Brooks  Atkinson,  the  Tlmss'  dr  <:na 
was  formerly  Ita  Moscow  corraspouiienl 
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Action  motivated  by  fear  has  recently  ap- 
paared  In  another  branch  of  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government.  Lees  than  S  years 
ago  the  State  Department  provided  visas  for 
three  prominent  Soviet  journal  lata  who  were 
specifically  invited  to  travel  freely  around 
the  United  States.  With  a  hearty  gesture, 
the  State  Department  aided  and  abetted  a 
wonderful  journey. 

But  now  things  have  changed.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Pierre  Courtade.  correspondent  of 
the  Communist  lHumanlt*.  of  Paris,  applied 
for  a  vtea  to  report  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  Since  Prance 
Is  a  meml>er  of  the  United  Nations  bis  ap- 
plication represented  legitimate  business. 
After  a  mysterious  delay  the  State  Depart- 
ment finally  gave  him  a  limited  visa  with 
the  proviso  that  he  must  not  peek  at  the  rest 
of  th"  United  States. 

We  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  wrangling 
with  the  Soviet  Government  about  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  moral  right  of  news- 
papermen to  travel  anywhere  in  search  of  in- 
formation. But  in  the  Courtade  case  the 
Stata  Department,  assuming  authoritarian 
powers  of  discretion,  applied  to  a  foreign 
Journalist  the  same  attitude  we  condemn  in 
the  Russians.  Every  nation  guided  by  fear 
inevitably  ends  up  in  the  aame  blind  alley. 

The  un-American  activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  also 
come  from  group  hysteria.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  legal,  though  unenlightened  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  of  rights.  And  per- 
haps one  may  be  pardoned  for  taking  mall- 
clous  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
victims  called  to  the  witness  stand  looked  as 
disreputable  as  their  inquisitors.  For  any 
American  can  defend  himself  against  the 
Un-American  ActlvlUes  Committee  by  »>e- 
havlng  with  the  candor  and  courage  of  an 
American.  Once  a  question  becomes  public 
there  are  no  penalties  on  honesty.  Although 
the  committee  has  no  moral  right  tr  ask  a 
man  what  his  politics  are,  he  has  a  f  il  right 
to  answer.  But  the  Washington  carnival, 
with  Hollywood  writers  and  celebrities  as 
the  showiest  actors,  proved  something  more 
disquieting. 

People  in  high  places  in  American  life  are 
scared,  chiefly  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  are  will- 
ing to  undermine  American  institutions  by 
Informing  on  their  nelghljors  and  recom- 
mending that  an  unpopular  political  party 
be  declared  lllsgaL  They  fear  that  140,000,- 
000  Americana  cannot  survive  unless  the 
100.000  memljers  of  the  Communist  Party  are 
turned  over  to  police  siu-velUance. 

Since  the  Communist  Party  is  operated  Uke 
a  conspiracy  and  is  oriented  more  toward 
Soviet  Russia  than  America  It  presents  cer- 
tain problems  that  cannot  be  llglitly 
bniahed  away.  But  at  a  time  when  com- 
munism is  more  unpopular  than  ever  in  this 
country,  many  Americans  are  unvrtlllng  to 
trtist  the  common  sense  of  public  opinion  or 
the  sound  political  traditions  that  have  made 
America  a  strong  Nation  of  free  men.  In 
fact,  they  ara  willing  to  try  a  Uttle  totali- 
tarianism to  preserve  democracy.  Like  other 
things  that  ara  going  on  in  America  at  the 
moment,  this  gives  comfort  and  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Russian  party  line. 

Faar  not  only  distorts  normal  judgment 
but  It  freezes  the  heart.    On  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  we  proudly  display  an  inspired  poem 
that  begins: 
"Give  me  your  tired,  yoiu-  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free." 
and  wa  take  conalderable  pride  for  humani- 
tMlmlam.  But  we  close  our  shoras  to  at 
laaat  400.000  of  the  1,600,000  displaced  per- 
sona at  Buropa,  some  of  whom  have  been 
Wattlag  for  a  home  for  6  years. 

Ifoat  of  them  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
helped  fsshion  America  in  its  present  image, 
for  they  ara  the  political  and  spiritual  da- 
■oendanta  of  tha  mlUlona  who  emlgratad  hers 


from  tyrannies  and  chaos  during  the  last 
century.  They  l>elleve  in  freedom  more  pas- 
sionately thsn  many  Americans  do  at  ths 
moment.  Pear  of  foreigners,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  primitive  characteristics  of  a  civili- 
zation and  one  of  the  iMwic  characteristics  of 
Russia,  has  locked  the  door  of  America 
against  people  who  can  help  to  give  the  world 
a  new  birth  of  freedom.  We  have  forged  a 
few  links  in  our  own  Iron  curtain. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so  generslly 
disliked  abroad.  Although  we  have  already 
given  $12,000,000,000  to  help  ravaged  coun- 
tries abroad,  we  are  held  in  low  esteem  by 
people  locking  for  spiritual  leadership.  The 
Marshall  plan,  which  Is  the  most  construc- 
tive proposal  yet  made  anjrwhere,  may 
ciiange  this  situation  if  it  is  not  strangled 
with  political  restrictions. 

llie  main  reason  for  our  unsavory  reputa- 
tion may  be  the  wide  gap  l>etween  otir  war- 
lime  statement  of  principles  and  our  nig- 
gardly peacetime  fulfillment.  Caught  off 
lialance  by  Russia's  initiative  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Poland,  we  have  not  made  a  singls 
bold  gesture  in  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  We  have  not  succeeded  In  helping 
"people  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  wUl  ir»e,"  nor,  apart  from 
splendid  moral  statements,  have  we  been 
able  to  give  "assurance  that  all  the  men  in 
all  the  lands  may  live  otit  their  lives  in  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want." 

In  the  tmhappy  process  of  continually  re- 
tiring from  the  Russians  we  have  found  our- 
selves automatically  supporting  reactionary 
governments  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  China 
and  backing  unpopular  groups  <n  Korea.  At 
Yalta,  ftarlng  that  Rtissla  might  not  fight 
Japan,  we  blandly  turned  over  all  practical 
authority  In  Manchuria  to  Rtissia.  without 
first  asking  the  consent  of  the  Chinese. 

Out  of  fear  of  the  Chinese  Communista, 
and  perhaps  out  ot  bad  conscience,  we  have 
given  American  arms  to  help  maintain  in 
ufflce  a  moribund  Chinese  Government  which 
Is  unpopular  with  the  Chinese  people. 
American  arms  have  l>een  used  to  quell  a 
popular  uprising  in  Indonesia,  where  we  have 
no  responsibility  or  Interests,  although  ths 
Atlantic  Charter  expressed  a  desire  to  "sea 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them." 

Perhaps  the  good  Impulses  of  Americans 
have  been  congealed  by  fear,  not  only  of 
Russia  but  of  change  and  of  liberal  ideas. 
In  a  world  that  has  been  oriented  to  the 
left,  not  by  Russia  alone  but  by  the  collapse 
of  old  and  Inadequate  prewar  regimes,  we 
have  been  standing  (or  ths  status  quo.  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  we  now  represent 
plutocracy.  A  liberal-minded  nation  with 
the  courage  to  act  on  progressive  convictions 
could  be  a  great  Inspiration  for  the  sort  of 
free  governments  in  which  presumably  we 
believe. 

Apart  from  our  food  and  goods,  which  are 
nattirally  wanted,  the  world  longs  for  spir- 
itual leadership  which  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  expressed.  Tha  revolution 
that  would  t>e  generally  exalting  would  be 
democratic — not  communistic.  And  the  dis- 
heartening thing  al)out  the  fear  of  Russia 
In  Americans  today  Is  the  lack  of  confidence 
It  *owB  in  our  national  creed.  K  the  Rus- 
sians are  really  smart,  they  ought  to  capital- 
ize on  that  situation,  and  perhaps  they  haTS. 
Unless  we  let  America  disintegrate,  morally 
and  materialistically,  faster  than  seems  likely, 
there  is  nothing  in  Russia  to  fear  at  the  mo- 
ment. Russia  Is  a  large  country,  populated 
by  admirable  people  with  Infinite  potentiali- 
ties, Init  led  by  a  handful  of  fanatical  doc- 
trinaires who  are  scared.  They  have  all  they 
can  do  to  look  after  themselves,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  efficiently  administering  the  countries 
they  are  dominating,  and  they  cannot  yet 
provide  their  own  people  with  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  have  not  yet  fulfiUed 
even  one  of  the  fotir  boric  freedoms — free- 


dom at  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 

trom  want,  freedom  from  fear. 

As  a  matter  ai  fact,  they  have  oona  closer 
to  fulfilling  freedom  of  worship  than  any 
of  the  others,  which  Is  curious,  since  that  Is 
the  one  freedom  In  which  they  do  not  sin- 
cerely ballaTa.  Tlie  cautious  relaxation  of 
presstire  against  raUgtous  oliservance  repre- 
senta  their  hel|d«nB«aa  against  the  will  of 
people  rsther  than  their  own  oonvletlon. 

Certainly  there  is  danger  of  war.  If  the 
world  remains  rigid  and  Inflamed  there  is 
danger  of  war  with  Russia  In  6.  10,  15  years. 
No  one  can  ratlonaltza  the  danger  away  nor 
guess  when  the  danger  may  be  greatest.  But 
every  student  of  the  subject  agrees  that  Rus- 
sia cannot  fight  an  aggressive  war  now,  nor 
can  she  risk  provoking  war.  for  she  has  hardly 
begun  to  recover  from  the  appalling  losses 
of  the  last.  In  the  meantime  she  haa  bean 
losing  friends  rapidly,  particularly  In  Eng- 
land, where  she  once  had  many  well-wishers. 

Since  the  spring  of  1946,  when  she  was  at 
the  peak  of  her  influence,  she  has  made  no 
further  progress  outalde  her  own  borders. 
Time  is  running  out  for  Rtusla  as  an  Im- 
perialistic power.  Large  as  her  army  is.  It  Is 
not  powerful  enough  for  unlimited  con- 
quest or  continued  subjection  of  people 
used  to  western  ideas.  Having  nothing  con- 
structive to  give  the  world,  Russia  now  has 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  an  internal 
collapse  of  the  United  States  and  the  degen- 
eration o'  American  political  traditions. 

So  why  this  wave  of  (ear?  Why  do  we  let 
Russia  inhibit  our  freedom  of  action  and 
poison  democratic  principles  at  home?  For 
this  is  the  time  to  be,  not  less  democratic,  but 
more  democratic  than  ever,  to  have  faith  in 
our  ovm  system  and  eagerness  for  progress. 
And  if  we  base  action  on  fear  of  Russia  wa 
shall  b«  as  guilty  as  Russta  is  of  blocking  tha 
avenues  to  eventual  luderstandlng. 

Whether  Stalin  believes  what  he  says  or 
not,  it  is  true  that  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can systems  can  coexist  and  learn  from 
each  other — by  normal  commercial  trade,  to 
cite  no  other  method.  Although  American 
ideas  may  be  repugnant  to  Soviet  Russia. 
American  goods  are  quita  aceeptalile.  and  are 
good  tokens  of  faith  In  modern  civilization. 
The  Soviet  leaders  with  their  timid  minds 
and  ruthless  methods  have  locked  that  door, 
but  they  are  not  so  successful  that  they  can 
afford  to  keep  It  locked  forever,  and  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  world  Is  not  so 
impossible  to  create  as  the  frightened  men 
of  the  Soviet  stata  imagine. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  a  wholesome  ex- 
pression of  American  principle  and  a  ra- 
tional use  of  American  resources  (or  the 
good  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 
By  excluding  thentisclves  from  participation 
In  ita  benefits  the  Riisstans  have  advertised 
the  bankruptcy  of  their  statesmanahlp.  for 
they  have  nothing  to  substituta.  The  re- 
lentless logic  of  materlalUtic  progress,  which 
Is  something  they  profess  to  worship,  may 
draw  tliem  into  it,  despite  themselves.  In 
fact,  the  Harriman  report  on  ths  Marahall 
plan  a&iunMs  that  there  will  be  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  Russian  satellites  bttart  the 
plan  has  fulfilled  ita  mission. 

There  is  a  calculated  risk  In  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  let's  not  forget  that  there  has 
been  a  calculated  risk  In  evary  atac*  of 
American  development.  Hm  oomtrj  was 
built  by  men  who  took  r  I  like  ptrmsurs  who 
were  ncrt  afraid  of  the  wildanMss.  bwetnam- 
men  who  were  not  afraid  of  (allure,  scien- 
tists who  were  no*  afraid  of  the  tnith, 
thinkers  who  were  not  afraid  of  progress. 
And  when  there  Is  no  risk,  but  only  fear 
Instead,  the  American  way  at  life  may  be 
regarded  as  finished.  For  progress  In  liberal 
Institutions  as  well  as  in  material  things 
talces  coinage,  drive,  and  conviction.  No- 
body's revolution  is  ever  flnl&hed.  Including 
Washlr.gton'a.  Jefferson's,  and  ours.  And 
Russia's. 
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or  KmiucjLT 
XH  itaC  HOCSZ  OP  RinUBSNTATIVSS 

Friday.  November  2i.  1947 
Mr.  ROBSION.    Mr.  Speaker,  Presl- 
dent  T ruman  In  his  message  on  Monday, 
November  17.  urged  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide f(  ir  allocations,  rationing,  and  price 
fixing  on  many  commodities,  including 
steel,    uels.  petroleum  and  coal  in  order 
to  cairy  out  his  program  of  providing 
$600.0)0.000  of  stop-gap  aid  to  Prance. 
Au5tria.  and  Italy  and  also  the  much 
larger  program,  perhaps  involving  $20.- 
000.00  O.OOO    under    some    rehabilitation 
progr  im,   generally   designated   as   the 
Marslall  plan.     I  have   received   many 
letter    from  those  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  expressing  strong  op- 
positi  )n  to  any  such  allocations,  ration- 
ing, or  price  fixing.     It  is  urged  by  the 
coal    fxporters   and   the   Industry   gen- 
erally   that   any   such    reim position   of 
Gave]  nmcnt  controls  beyond  those  now 
in  efl  set  will  cut  down  production  and 
contr  bute   to   inflationary   trends   and 
bring  about  a  scarcity  of  coal  by  dis- 
rupting   distribution.    They    point    out 
that-- 

Pir  It.  During  1946.  coal  shipped  over- 
SMS  under  Government  procedure 
wher  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treaiury  Department  (Stained  most.  If 
MQilloCUMCoal.  to  be  exported: 

8«  nod.  Under  calendar  year  1946  total 
foreijTi  expwrts  of  coal,  excluding  Can- 
amounted  to  less  than  20,000.000 
tons: 

Th  rd.  This    Government    system    of 
purclase    through    Treasury    procure- 
was  entirely  eliminated  March  31, 
and  it  is  estimated  during  the  cal- 
i  ■  year  1947  these  coal  exports  will 
exce<d  41.000.000  gross  tons; 
Poirth.  In   August    1947.   under   this 
interprlse  commercial  system,  over- 

sxports  of  solid  fuels  Including  an- 

thrarite.  bituminous  and  coke  exceeded 
5.000  000  gross  tons — an  all-time  record. 
This  demonstrates  efflcient  operation 
under  the  free-enterprise  system  which 
cannst  be  realised  under  a  system  of 
Government  controls: 

Plf  th.  The  bituminous-coal  Industry  of 
the  I  United  SUtes  is  the  only  coal  indus- 
try o '  the  major  coal  producing  coimtries 
that  Is  now  operating  under  the  free-en- 
4  terpi  Ise  system  and  by  virtue  of  such  op- 
*"  eratl  an  is  supplying  its  own  needs  and  a 
larg<  portion  of  the  coal  needs  of  the 
worl  L 

Tl  e  National  Coal  Association  on  No- 
veml  «r  22.  1947.  said  in  a  written  sute. 
men  : 
Th  (r« 


th*  Indxistry  Is  operated  under  th«  law 
•upply  and  demand.     Prices  are  higher  U~ 
they  wert  a  year  ago  aad  thu  u  due  to 
Increase  in  wafaa.  Incraast  tn  the  cost  of  ' 
tarlala  and  supplies,  and  a  shorter  work- 
•     •     •     The  law  of  free  enterprise  is  f— 
Ing  out  the  coal  neceaaary  for  this  Ni 
requlremenu  and  to  supply  coal  for 
countries      Any     Government     price 
would  reduce  production  of  coal  as  It 
become  involved  In  all  of  the  usual  Oo% 
ment  red  tape. 

It  's  pointed  out.  production  for 
week   ending   November   15   was    12.1 
tons,  even  though  Armistice  Day  v  i 
eluded  in  that  week  and  there  have 
produced  since  January  1.  1947.  538j 
000  tons,  indicating  clearly  that  witl 
interference    production    might    exc 
600.000,000  tons  during  the  present 
endar    year.     The    bUghtlng    hand 
bureaucracy   will  cut  down  product 
and  bring  about  shortages  and  int'  itU 
ary  prices.    In  all  of  the  importarv  c< 
producing  countries  of  the  world  tx< 
the  United  States,  mines  have  been 
tionalized  under  socialistic  forms  of 
ernment.    They  have  eliminated  prli 
enterprise  and  in  those  countries  we 
confusion,  disorder,  and  strife  on 
hand,    with    reduced    production 
higher  prices.    These  are  the  f.utsj 
presented  by  the  National  Coal  Ass( 
tion,  the  Coal  Exporters  Association 
the  United  States,  the  Big  Sandy-r 
horn    Coal    Operators    Association, 
Harlan  County  Coal  Operators 
tion.  the  West-Kentucky  Coal  Co.. 
many   others.    Shall   we   abandon 
system  of  private  enterprise  In  the 
duction  of  coal  that  Is  being  carried] 
so  efficiently  and  successfully  and 
has  enabled  us  to  provide  coal  for 
own  use  and  a  surplus  to  aid  other 
tries,  and  adopt  the  government-oi 
and  socialised  controlled  system  of 
countries  of  the  world  which  result 
cutting  down  production  and  InlUt 
ary  prices  to  consumers  and  made 
people  of  those  governments  depen< 
upon  us  for  their  coal  supplies? 


la  no  necessity  for  Oorernment  price 
with  respect  to  coal.    To  do  so  would 
ie  productlcui  which  U  badly  needed, 
to  no  OT«r-aU  ahortaf*  of  coal.    Let  us 
ooM  fondameatal  facta  in  mind.    Th* 
_„taa  Is  the  only  country   in   th* 
thaft  has  an  adequate  supply  of  coal 
avallible  at  this  tim*.    This  is  only  becaua* 


Repayment  and  the  European  R( 
Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  J] 

C»  LOUISIANA 

IN  TH«  HOUSB  OP  REPRESKPTTAT 
Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the] 
pendix  of  the  Record,  I  submit  a  cO| 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
ning  Star  of  November  27,  1947.  as  I 
lows: 

RXTATMXMT    AND   THX    KUaOPCAN    tXCC 

raocaAM 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Represeal 
Hnait.  th*  House  8*l*ct  Committee 
•Ign  AM  has  put  Ito  finger  on  a  si 
fact  in  declaring  that  the  United  Stat 
receive    an    Important    measvire    of 
ment  far  the  help  It  proposes  to  ezt 
d*r  th*  long-rang*  Kuropean  recovery^ 
gram.     The  repayment — a   kind   of 
lend-lease — can  be  in  the  form  of     he 


te  ar*  stockpiling  for 

been  made  by  experts 
IPresldent's   Committee 
by  8*cr*tary  of  Com- 
ey  hav*  noted  that  our 
las  fallen  far  short  of 
3W.    According  to  con- 
en  last  year,  the  pro- 
lay  of  about  $275,000,- 
acqulsltlon  of  ade- 
In   strategic  raw   ma- 
production  of  which  la 
•nMrgency    require- 
riman  group  has  foimd 
date  has  been  slow, 
lany  cases,  negligible, 
tglslation  for  the  pro- 
3very    program,    there- 
»nded  that  special  ar- 
^e    with    the    recipient 
le  output  of  these  ma- 
aat  might  permit  their 
llted   States   at   a   rate 
1,000  a  year, 
id  his  committee  hav* 
It    such    arrangements 
zreementa  under  which 
[or  Prance,  for  example, 
srtlclpate   In   the  pro- 
Dlonlal  resources,  with 
Its  allocated  to  us.     In 
tds,   "Where  it  is  inex- 
otherwlse  to  attempt 
acquisition  of  mineral 
of    American   private 
tent  under  Oovernment 
|us  stock-pile   deliveries 
i.  would  go  far  toward 
I  Marshall  program  loans 
kg  interest  coverage  on 
[The  deliveries  would  l>* 
Bin  a  dozen  major  stra- 
^luding    asbestos,    chro- 
llamonds.      manganese. 

jpean  recovery  program, 
^ed  primarily  as  an   in- 
friends  abroad  regain 

I  political  vigor  and  thus 
tpendence  against  the 
lltarlanlsm.     If   it   suc- 

II  pay  us  rich  dividends 
^wn    well-being    and    se- 

cannot  be  measured  In 
That  does  not  mean, 
tP  must  be  put  down  as 
Eh  we  should  expect  no 
Both  the  Harrlman 
have  shown  how  It 
In  the  concrete  form 
is.  It  offers  other  relm- 
bles  as  well.  It  is  not 
-way  operation  entirely, 
getting  no  cash  value 
gives. 
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KANSAS 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

28  (legislative  day  of 
member  24),  1947 

Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
larles  M.  Harger.  pub- 
|ene,  Kans..  Reflector- 
resident  of  the  Kansas 
lidation,  addressed  the 
Ktorical  Society  on  the 
idation.  Since  Mr. 
give  certain  facts 
ition  which,  I  believe. 
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win  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  remarks  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcosd. 
as  follows: 

AODXKSS  or  CHAXUES  M.  RABCKK,  PTTBLISHER  OT 
THE  ABILENE.  KANS.,  RETLECTOK-CHXONICLE, 
rORMEX  PRESIDENT  OE  THE  SOCIETY  AND  PRES- 
n>ENT  OF  THE  EISENHOWER  FOUNDATION,  BE- 
FORE THE  KANSAS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  rrs  ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  TOPEKA  OCTOBEX 
21.    1947 

Plfty  years  ago — a  little  more  than  that — 
the  Elsenhower  family  moved  to  Abilene. 
They  built  and  lived  In  a  modest  two-story 
building  in  what  was  then  a  remote  part  of 
the  city  and  Is  not  now  Inside  the  close  busi- 
ness and  residence  section.  It  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  traclu.  But  they  had  a 
little  ground  there  and  they  raised  five  sons — 
fine,  cheerful,  wide  awake,  full  of  life,  full 
of  honors  In  the  school — and  one  of  them 
was  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 

Owlght  I  knew  better  than  I  did  the  others. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  same  high-school 
graduating  class  as  my  daughter,  he  was 
over  at  the  house  dozens  of  times,  he  was 
Just  a  nice  boy.  He  was  clean.  He  was  de- 
cent. He  worked  hard.  He  helped  earn  all 
the  money  he  could  to  aid  the  family,  as  all 
the  others  did.  When  he  went  to  West 
Point  it  was  without  any  pull  or  any  political 
advantage — Just  the  friendship  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Abilene  who  liked  him.  The 
other  four  boys  went  to  college  and  worked 
their  way  through.  By  the  way,  that  was  a 
remarkable  family.  lU  five  boys  all  worked 
their  way  through  college;  all  occupied 
prominent  places  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life,  and  one  of  them,  as  you  know.  Is 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  College. 

Dwlght  went  to  West  Point,  and  we  kept 
track  of  him.  He  came  home  frequently  and 
we  knew  him  for  years  and  years  and  years. 
We  kept  watching  his  upward  progress  and 
one  day  we  learned  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  War  Staff  in  Washington.  Then  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  King  and 
Premier  of  Great  BrlUln  made  him  head  of 
the  Allied  forces  in  Europe,  the  greatest 
army  that  was  ever  gathered  fighting  against 
the  most  brutal,  the  most  dastardly  group 
of  gangsters  that  ever  lived  on  earth.  And 
he  won  the  war.  His  Army  won  the  war. 
He  got  the  honor  for  It.  They  acknowledged 
It.  His  diplomacy,  his  ability  to  gather  to- 
gether the  groups  from  the  different  coun- 
tries, molded  them  into  a  unified  force 
and  we  all  know  what  wonderful  victories 
he  won. 

Then  he  came  home.  He  stopped  in  Lon- 
don. One  hundred  thousand  persons 
crowded  the  street  In  front  of  the  Guild 
Hall.  He  stood  on  the  balcony  with  King 
George  on  one  side,  Winston  Churchill  on 
the  other— Princess  Elizabeth  in  the  back- 
ground somewhere,  I  suppose — and  made  an 
address.  It  was  a  marvelous  address — beau- 
tiful diction,  beautiful  language,  beautiful 
sentiment.  It  was  a  speech  that  won  the 
heart  of  every  person  who  heard  it  or  read 
it.  One  of  the  big  London  papers  printed 
that  8p>eech  eight  columns  wide.  In  com- 
paratively large  type.  It  covered  the  whole 
front  page  and  in  the  center  of  the  page 
was  put  a  box  In  that  box  was  printed  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  It  said  In  the  legend 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  headlines,  that 
the  address  of  General  Elsenhower  was  Jtist 
as  beautiful  and  Just  as  glorious  in  its  senti- 
ment as  anything  that  Abraham  Unccdn 
ever  wrote. 

That  shows  how  much  they  thought  of 
him.  He  came  to  New  York,  and  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  cheered  him 
down  Broadway.  He  came  to  Washington. 
He  came  to  Kansas  City  and  it  was  the  same 
thing  over  again.    He  came  to  Abilene  and 
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40,000  people  poured  into  that  little  town 
of  6,000  population.  I  never  saw  acres 
of  people  Ijefore  until  they  gathered  around 
the  speaking  stand  out  in  the  park.  It  was 
a  glorious  reception,  his  home  reception. 

Then  we  decided  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it.  Here  was  a  man  who 
was  unquestionably  the  greatest  general  that 
America  ever  knew.  He  had  commanded  the 
greatest  Army,  had  had  the  most  remark- 
able support  from  every  country  and  from 
all  the  generals.  And  he  was  a  Kansas  man. 
Kansas  ought  to  do  something  about  It. 
He  was  an  Abilene  man,  Abilene  ought  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  organized  what  is 
technically  and  officially  luiown  as  the  "Na- 
tional Foundation  to  Honor  General  Eisen- 
hower and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces." 
He  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  He 
wouldn't  have  It  called  the  "Eisenhower 
Foundation,"  although  in  general  parlance 
It  has  come  to  be  called  the  Eisenhower 
Foundation. 

We  set  out  to  raise  a  million  dollars.  The 
foundation  has  been  organized  for  about  2 
years.  It  has  trustees  and  vice  presidents — 
most  of  them,  of  course,  from  Abilene  in 
order  to  hold  meetings — from  Abilene,  To- 
peka,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  . 
We  have  tried  to  raise  enough  money  so  that 
we  can  build  a  shrine,  a  memorial.  There 
ought  to  be  a  better  name  for  it.  but  that's 
what  it  means — a  structure  that  would  hotise 
the  trophies  that  he  has  promised  us,  for  he 
has  rooms  full  of  them.  He  says  there  are 
so  many  of  them  he  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them  when  he  takes  them  up  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  he  has  promised  to 
deposit  them  with  the  foimdatlon  when  we 
get  the  building  ready  to  receive  them.  We 
have  raised  about  950.000.  Dickinson  County 
voluntarily,  no  solicitation,  raised  about  $22,- 

000  of  that.  The  rest  has  come  from  dona- 
tions from  people  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Legion 
and  their  auxiliaries  have  assisted,  and  we 
are  constantly  raising  more  money.  A  week 
ago  today  they  had  a  collection  in  meiny  of 
the  schools  of  Kansas,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred dollars  were  raised,  and  next  month 
there  Is  to  lie  a  tag  day.  All  of  that,  of 
course,  is  only  Incidental.  Some  day  we  have 
to  get  in  touch  with  wealthy  people,  or 
wealthy  fovmdatlons  in  the  East,  and  get 
larger  sums — fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  money  at  a  time.  They  are  generous  as 
this  is  a  most  worthy  cause.  That's  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  have  not  struck  the 
right  persons  yet.  but  I  think  we  will,  and 
If  anyone  here  would  like  to  give  a  thousand 
dollars  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  the 
foundation. 

General  Eisenhower  is  coming  to  Abilene. 
He  will  bring  with  him  in  his  plane  a  token 
portion  of  these  trophies  he  has  received. 

1  don't  know  how  many,  It  may  only  be  a 
satchelful.  and  it  may  be  a  ton  of  them,  I 
don't  know  how  much  a  plane  wUl  carry,  but 
he  will  bring  them  and  turn  them  over  to 
us  as  an  Indication  of  what  he  wUl  do  later 
when  we  are  prepared  to  receive  them.  Some 
of  these  trophies  are  really  valuable.  Pre- 
mier Stalin  gave  him  the  most  valuable 
trophy  or  badge,  baimer,  or  something  or 
other,  making  him  a  member  of  a  Russian 
order.  Jewelers  have  estimated,  so  it  is  re- 
ported, that  the  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
rubles  adorning  it  are  worth  $22,000.  The 
Russians  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  for 
decorations  and  things  of  that  sort.  The 
Danish  Government  this  week  gave  him  a 
Jeweled  sword,  set  with  Jewels  and  diamonds. 
He  has  oceans  of  things  filling  two  or  three 
rooms,  all  to  be  deposited  with  the  foim- 
datlon. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  was  the  property  of 
the  Elsenhower  family,  consisting  of  a  house, 
their  home  in  which  they  had  lived,  and 
adjoining  it  a  block  of  ground  of  rather  large 
size,  with  no  buildings  on  it.  Last  Jime. 
MUton  acted  lor  the  four  sons,  and  they 


deeded  that  property  to  the  foundation. 
We  had  a  celebration  at  Abilene.  Governor 
Carlson  made  a  speech  and  MUton  presented 
that  deed  to  me  as  President  of  the  founda- 
tion, and  since  then  we  have  done  a  graat 
deal  to  repair  the  house.  The  house  needed 
a  new  roof  and  paint,  without  destroying  in 
anyway  the  symbolism  of  the  house  as  the 
home  of  the  Eisenhowers.  All  the  old  things 
are  there  Just  as  they  were  when  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower passed  away — the  dining  room,  tha 
living  room,  the  little  parlor,  the  old  piano, 
the  books,  the  kitchen.  The  bedrooms  have 
the  same  beds.  The  beds  have  the  same  bed- 
ding they  had  on  them,  and  I  noticed  that 
on  one  of  the  bed  posts  was  hanging  the 
white  cap  that  Mrs.  Eisenhower  used  to  wear. 
There  aie  many  souvenirs  of  the  bojrs,  that 
is  of  their  boyhood  life  when  they  were  la 
Abilene.  All  is  there.  Just  as  naturally  as  we 
could  make  it,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public.  Then  we  threw  open  the  house  and 
had  a  couple  of  girls  to  act  as  guides.  It 
was  the  latter  part  of  June  by  the  time  it 
was  finished.  More  than  12.000  persons  have 
gone  through  in  the  last  120  days.  That 
is  nearly  100  a  day.  They  come  from  every 
State  ill  the  Union,  from  eleven  foreign 
covmtrles — tourisU  that  go  through — and 
they  all  comrj  there  to  see  the  home  that 
was  the  boyhood  home  of  General  Eisen* 
hower. 

That  shows  how  wide  a  following,  how 
wide  is  the  admiration  for  him.  I  believe 
if  we  ever  get  that  foundation  completed. 
If  we  ever  get  that  structure  built.  It  will 
bring  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
to  Kansas  Just  to  come  and  see  that  memo* 
rial  to  General  Elsenhower.  He  has  been  very 
modest  about  it.  He  does  not  want  us  to 
pressure  anybody  to  give,  and  we  are  to  do 
It  as  voluntarily  as  we  possibly  can.  But  we 
want  to  put  it  through.  We  want  to  com- 
plete it  in  the  next  2  or  3  years,  and  along 
with  it  to  do  something  tot  the  rising  youth. 
His  ambition  of  life — his  idea  that  he  al- 
ways talks  about  to  me — is  the  youth  of  tha 
Nation,  how  it  needs  to  l>e  taught  the  things 
on  which  our  forefathers  built  this  Nation; 
that  we  are  not  teaching  them  enough  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  We  hope,  if  we  have 
enough  money  in  the  foundation  after 
buUding  a  suitable  structure,  to  use  some  of 
It  to  foster  that  education  In  8<»ne  of  tha 
colleges  and  help  to  uplift  this  younger  gen- 
eration, which  he  feels  Is  not  living  up  en- 
tirely to  lU  possibilities.  That  is  his  idea 
and  it  is  the  idea  of  the  foundation— but 
first  we  have  to  have  the  building  and  tha 
funds  with  which  to  work. 

That's  the  story.  We  have  appreciated  the 
work  of  the  Legion  and  the  VFW  and  their 
auxiliaries  In  raising  money  and  helping  the 
cause  all  over  Kansas.  Many  of  the  counties 
from  out  West,  where  they  are  loaded  down 
with  money — wheat  money — have  been  very 
liberal  in  their  contributions.  Many  of  the 
cities  have  been  liberal,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  we  can  succeed  in  raising  enough  funds 
to  complete  that  Job. 

Now,  all  of  this,  of  course,  has  been  very 
Interesting  to  the  press.  Five  books  have 
been  written— lives  of  General  Elsenhower. 
All  of  those  authors  have  come  to  Abilene 
and  have  spent  2  or  3  weeks  digging  out  ma- 
terial— stories  and  incidents  of  his  boyhood. 
A  number  of  incidents  never  happened,  but 
they  make  good  reading  matter.  And  there 
were  magazine  people — all  sorts  of  magaaina 
people — from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Collier's,  and  publications  like  that.  AH 
those  magazine  people  came  out  and  we  en- 
tertained them.  We  were  glad  to  meet  them, 
for  they  are  such  interesting  people.  Then 
the  newspapers,  the  Chicago  newspapers,  the 
St.  Louis  newspapers,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  of  course,  all  the  local  papers  like 
Wichita,  Topeka,  and  Kansas  City.  They 
have  come  out  and  written  feature  stories 
for  their  Sunday  Issues.  They  all  built  up 
the  reputation,  notoriety  and  fame  oX  Gea- 
eral  Eisenhower. 
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I  artlrlM  and  hear- 

magazine    p«opl« 

%  *«wn.     It  BWf 

_  to  iMMiniM  tat  n  «My.  tnd  tb«t 

to  that  tn  addition  to  bctoff  tlM  toy- 

of  a  great  fencral.  it  laay  alao  to 

o<  •  Pr«al4«nt   at   tb« 


It's  •  Great  Day,  at  Tkat 


EZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


H(  N.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 


IN 


FHK  HOUSE  OF  MfM»B*WTATIV»S 
Fridav.  November  28.  1947 


Ml 


I 


torla 
ton 


or  Lot?iauiia 


LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  mj  remarks  in  the  Rk- 

wish  to  Include  a  copy  of  aa  adl- 

which  appeared  in  the  WaahlBf- 

•haaes-Herald  of  November  27.  1947. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  a.s  follows: 

Ir^  *  OaBAT  DAT.  AT  T&fcT 

Toll  dont  ha»«  to  look  far  or  bard  for 
tbt^  ■  not  to  to  tHankfUi  for  on  thta  Thanks- 
gtrtat  Oity.  IMT  Tto  aaap  of  the  world. 
inelu  ling  the  Unttad  8Ut«a.  la  plaitercd  with 
•uch. 

fin  one  lt«m.  ItoM  la  Um  laAatten  which 
li  ph  guin«  this  emmuy.  PrteH  an  np  and 
golni  higher,  and  tlaere'a  nothing  to  to 
than  rful  for  tn  ttot. 

ru  another.  Mlgb  Tax  Harry  Truman  and 
hii  I  Mr  Dealer*  are  flgtatUic  to  inereaae  our 
tnAatjloB  toy  railroadliig  tHraugb  Oongrcee  an 
clenily  aafeguarded 
twenty  bllUona  or 
t  yean.  At  the  same 
to  Mame  tiie  Bepul 
and  are  asking  Qiwgrsse  for  power  to 
_  back  black  nwrtots  and  saperlaaa- 
tlOD^  under-the-counter  prloos  tlwnigk  a 
at  ecaanuner  ratkiatag  and 


4  or 

trytak 


tta  Intemattomil   eeene.   Oommunist 

k  Is  still  ralslnff  unmerry  Hell. 

Cabtlve  ccwtrti  behind  the  Iron  curtain 

are  i  uffertng  a  VMlety  of  tyranny,  robbery. 

vlllHlny   reminiaeent   of  the  SO   Tear's 

of  Oeckghls  Khan:  and  tto  knowlsdge 

1  neb  things  are  fotog  on  frays  the  nerves 

^at  elfUlMd  paople  evwrywhere. 

against  the  tJnlted  States  Is 

up   bv    Russian  atoogsa  to 

„.    Italy.    TugosisTis.    Orsaes.    Cfttoa. 

I,  japan,  and  necdleas  to  say.  the  Dnited 


can  to  kept  indefUUtely 

a  hoc  war  Is  bard   to  sse: 

we    stUl    think    that    would    to    a 

..  and  tiMt  wasbottld  do 

I'ng  In  our  power  to  prevent  tt.    An- 

othej  thing  not  to  be  thankful  far  la  that 
■nt  rtilers  ssam  no  more  aashMM  to 

'  World  War  HI  than  Boosatolt  waa  to 

heap  this  country  a«t  at  WerM  War  n. 

fto  r  aU  that,  thtags  lalgtat  to  a  lot  worse 
tlian  they  are. 

At  leaat  we  have  the  hardest  noney  in 
toda  rs  world,  and  a  huge  rtock  of  gold  to 
aneibpr  It  to.    That  most  likely  means  thst. 
>  taOatlOB  aay  get  a  good  deal  wotm 
II  aow  ts.  wwH  not  svffer  tram  each 
tornadoes  as  tove  wrecked  the 
of  Oraaee  and  BuBganr  staea  the 


vhU 


pIsBty  to  sat. 

IBr  HBM  10 

^ Thry  wt^J  protoWy  to  off 

It   during   tto   nast   year,   but  no 

or    semlatarvatlaB    ts    in    prospect. 

ha  Ihahlfiil  tat  that. 

wf~maL  alM  ha  thanKfhl  that  Ssaator 

A.  TsFT  (Republican.  Ohio)  and  llke- 


mhidad  man  are  fighting  tn  Oongrcee 
ptBprwKti?!!  tliat  we  should  ration  the  i 
tto  world  on  AaaartBan  food  shipmenu  I 
we  think  of  ratJoiiiag  omaelvcs 

TsTT^  proposal  wss  grseted  with  he 
by  tto  do-;ooders.  but  It  U  only  < 
sense — bow  esn  we  tiope  to  help 
nation  if  we  weaken  our  own .' 
I  to  to  taking  Iwild  in  Congraas. 
Then.  too.  we  seem  to  have  laarr'vl  a| 
leasoiis  from  our  Istest  wsr  nperlr     c- 
but  s  few. 


TO  Bs  TfUMKrai.  roa 

At  least  we're  itiil  budgeting  heavll] 
tto  armed  forces,  and  tiuroughout 
loss  titers  Is  evident  a  determlna 
never  i^ain  will  we  to  caught  napping. 

Research   on    new -type   airplanes, 
ffiif^u—  and  rockeU  is  going  foruard 
getlcally:  and  U  Congress  will  ooty  apj 
ate  slUl  more  mcuey  for  these  purpc 
can  be  that  much  more  thanlciul. 

Mayto  tius  Is  a  grueaome  tulng  to  aayj 
It  seems  to  us  one  of  our  chief  re 
offering  up  tiumks  today  is  the  ■  ^  t 
we've  been  sensible  to  date  shout  the 
iKimb. 

A  year  ago,  it  was  touch  and  go  wt 
BiHBia  would  socoi^  in  klddii^  tis  intoj 
■tttHVriy  yltldihg  up  to  some  internar' 
agency  aU  our  knowledge  of  bow 
atom  tKtfnto.    Tto  queetlon  Is  deci..<a 
In  the  negative. 

Meanwhile,  we've  t>een  busily  making^ 
stock  piling  these  Individual  weapons: 
the  current  ones  are  said  to  to  50    ' 
powerful  as  the  primitive  little  numhan  1 
saaaslMd  Htroshljaa  and  Nagasaki:  an^" 
reports  ttot  Russia  baa  an  atom  l>cnnb 
own  appear  to  to  Just  some  more  Sovl 
hoo  (old  Indian  word  fur  bushwah.  old  ' 
word  for  mahoola) . 

On  balance,  we  think  Thankagt  .g 
1947.  la  a  relatively  glorious  oocasl<  r( 
Vultad  States,  and  v^e  hope  you  eujoy 


Ow  HoiMTcil  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOU( 

oe  CAuroawta 
IN  THK  HOCSK  OP  ■■'HBMRTAI 
Friday.  Notftmber  29,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOOOH.    Mr.  8peak4 

der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
RxcoKO.  1  Include  an  unusual   v>n\ 
address  delivered  by  the  Honor  i*'le^ 
T.  O'Connor.  United  States  dlsti    t  " 
for  the  southern  district  of  Caiif* 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Coli^ieum  on  M4 
Day.  Sunday-.  May  30.  1»43  which 
tlM  privilege  of  attending. 

It  i-s  estimated  thatfD.MO  persons ' 
present  on  this  occasion.    Dtstini 
guests  were  Gov.  Earl  Warrer 
Fletcher  Bowron.  Admiral  R.  S    Il( 
Maj.  Oen.  U.  Murray.  Judge 
Knight.  Arctabbtaop  John  J. 
Rabbi  Edgar  P.  Magnin.  Dr.  E.  C. 
ham. 
The  address  foliova: 
No  one  tias  sipressed  the  sp:: 
day  tn  mora  slgalAcant  words  ttia. 


In  whlc' 

^ for  Its  dead.  .i;.d 

measure  with  mathematical  esactni 
tender  sympathies  of  its  people. 
spaet  for  tto  laws  of  the  land, 
loyalty  to  high  Maala." 

We  tova  MBiahled  to  this  vast 
under  sunny  sklss  to  honor  the 


|h  and  Assrrved  tribute 

press,  over  the  rsdia. 

by  Oovemor   Warren. 

igulshed  oOcers  of  our 

lop  Csntwell.  Reverend 

id   Rabbi   Msgnln.   and 

Bricans.   many   tens   of 

pre«)ence   spsak   a    fsr 

ite   than   any   words   of 

exercises  are  held  to- 

States  and  In  Alasks. 

leu.   and   tto   Hawaiian 

outnuaahMa  tlxis  one 

a  century  ago  the  first 

hces    were    hsld.    They 

le  direction  of  the  na- 

the  Grand  Army  of  tto 

A.  Lcgan.  to  the  fallen 

CivU  War.  but  as  time 

knd  softened  the  bitter - 

id  men  read  into  Appo- 

?r  the  South  tnit  a  trl- 

les.  tto  soMleis  In  grey 

their  tirothers  In  blue 

shot  otit  of  the  .tkles  at 

St.-irs    and    Stripes,    snd 

ie    southern    capltols.    4 

lelr    own    hands    raised 

[of   freedom   and   Justice. 

idestructlbllity    of    tbe 

le  close  of  tiie  Civil  War 

ibus.  Miss.,  impartial  tn 

to  tto  memory  of  the 

flowers  on  tto  graves 

i&lioiuU  alike.     This  act. 

3us  in  its  origin,  quietly 

men  followed  the  light 

:hed  tto  heart  of  the 

tlon.  no  Isw,  no  speech. 

)n  of  a  mother  in  Maine 
tell  the  tribute  from  the 

hand?  Per  tops  In  Uie 
red  by  each  was  drowned 
Ity.     The    poet.   Francis 

\e  itory  in  Imperishable 

in  tin  forever 
H  the  graves  of  our  dead 
the  dew 

lent  Day 
the  Blue 
the  Oray." 

sen  who  marched  under 

(neral  Grant  and  Oeneml 

[today.     In  their  honor  a 

In  prayer  and  reverence. 

^r  peace  fOllowetf  the  Ciril 

pw   Johnson   to  William 

)n  pursued  the  peaceful 

Ir  determined  to  btiild  a 

Rested  to  l.torty.  JusUce. 

a  new  South  arose.    The 

filled,  tto  tottle-scarred 

with  cotton,  com.  snd 

:w    and    totter    markets 

lid  Oixon's  line.    Reuses 

int.  while  factories  flcur- 

and   tbe   pioneer   wss 

everwidening  West,  won 

[the  Indian  wars.     Once 

of  a  united  people  came 

le  tliroes  of  an  earlier 

-,ou  see  by  tto  dawn's 

Agsin  the  iMiglc  note. 

and  tte  sona  of  the 

blue  and  the  grsy  now 

to   biiciuldcr    uiMier   one 

one  coiintry. 

alike  the  lierosa  of  tto 

War.     They  avsngad  tto 

lip  Maine.    They  ear> 

iph  to  tbe  outposts  of  tto 

Ich  Islands  of  tto  Phihp- 

.  and  Midway  were  among 

eh  fell  under  otn-  protec- 

reetlge  of  s  foreign  power 

Isdiction  In  tto  Western 
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Today  comes  the  real  appreciation  of  otir 
debt  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  "SB.  What 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  over  the  Islands  In  the  far 
Pacific  during  the  {Mst  40  years?  We  bulld- 
ed  better  than  we  kiiew.  No — not  we,  but  a 
higher  power  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  sent 
our  bsttleshlps  to  fight  In  distant  tropical 
waters  to  lltorate  millions  of  men  and  women 
and  to  make  more  secure  the  safety  of  our 
own  land.  If  speculation  is  pardonable  on 
this  solemn  occasion,  it  is  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  would  float 
f rotn  every  port  and  fort  and  public  building, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  island. 
Under  Nippon  the  vast  resourcee  of  the 
Philippines  wotild  have  been  used  to  build 
forts,  guns,  tottleships.  and  battle  planes  to 
rule  the  Orient  and  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
Occident.  The  Philippine  Commonwealth 
comprises  114.000  square  miles  with  16.000,- 
000  people  under  the  heel  of  Japan,  but  not 
for  long.  Soon  Japan  wlU  feel  the  full  power 
of  American  might  and  coiirage  in  the  air, 
on  the  sea.  and  under  the  sea.  and  on  the 
land,  and  her  flag  will  symbolize  not  the 
rising  sun.  but  the  setting  sun. 

Nearly  30  years  of  peace  followed  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  when  again  the  bugle 
notes  sounded  the  call  to  arms,  and  over 
4,000,000  Americans  respcmded.  It  was  Eu- 
rope's war — not  ours — uncll  a  ruler  drunk 
with  power  and  erased  with  ambition  denied 
the  rlfbt  of  American  ships  flying  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  to  sail  the  high  seas.  One 
after  another  our  unarmed  ships  were  sunk — 
men,  women,  and  children  murdered  by  Ger- 
man torjjedoes — from  Washington  to  Berlin 
went  countless  notes  of  protest  but  the 
Kaiser,  convinced  we  would  not  fight,  and  If 
we  did.  could  not  arrive  In  time  to  prevent  a 
German  victory,  and  that  If  our  soldiers  did 
arrive  they  were  no  match  for  German  mili- 
tary power — gave  the  order  for  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare.  Our  soldiers  did  arrive, 
they  did  fight,  and  they  conquered.  Fifty 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  American 
soldiers  died  In  tottle  or  from  battle  wounds, 
while  182.674  carry  the  scars  of  battle.  That 
was  the  most  valuable  part  of  oiir  contribu- 
tion and  our  sacrifice  in  the  last  war. 

To  these  heroes  of  World  War  I  a  nation 
pays  Its  tribute  today.  The  statesmen,  or 
shall  1  say  the  politicians,  lost  vrhat  they  bled 
and  died  for  imder  European  skies. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  In 
peace,  but  slowly  the  wsr  clouds  were  gath- 
ering over  Europe  and  In  the  far  Pacific — 
again  It  was  Etirope's  war,  not  ours,  until  De- 
oembw  7.  1941.  Japan  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  without  Justification,  without  warn- 
ing. In  fact  at  the  very  moment  her  emissaries 
were  assuring  our  Nation  at  Secretary  of  State 
Hull's  desk  that  Jap>an  was  our  friend,  their 
grinning  faces  masking  the  treachery  and 
perfidy  of  their  minds,  the  sons  of  Nippon 
were  murdering  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  They  murdered  2,343;  they 
wounded  1.272.  and  960  are  missing.  They 
destroyed  177  airplanes.  In  the  harbor  86 
ships  were  damaged  or  destroyed.  The  des- 
picable blow  planned  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more  in  great  detail  by  military  strategists 
was  Intended  to  bring  speedy  victory  to  Japan. 
Guam.  Bataan,  Guadalcanal,  Wake,  the  Solo- 
mons, and  Attn  is  part  of  our  answer.  The 
completed  story  will  to  written  in  the  ashes 
of  Tokyo. 

There  are  new  graves  In  North  Africa, 
Iceland.  Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  the  Islands 
of  the  far  Pacific,  and  imder  the  seas — new 
reasons  for  this  memorial  occasion.  Our  men 
sleep  side  by  side  with  the  other  heroes  of 
the  United  Nations.  Each  covmtry  honors  its 
own  dead — each  honors  the  dead  of  the  other 
nations  fighting  In  a  common  cause.  Love 
of  lltorty  and  Justice  binds  In  links  stronger 
than  steel,  these  United  Nations.  Determi- 
nation to  cTiish  the  enemies  of  democratic 
Institutions  is  the  watchword— litorty  for  all 
men  the  goall    Here  In  this  Coliseum  blend 


the  colors  of  the  United  Nations — one  for 
all  and  all  for  one.  Each  fiag  spealu  the  heart 
of  Its  own  people.  Here  they  form  a  huge 
cross  silently  Invoking  divine  assistance  with- 
out which  no  cause  can  triumph.  No  his- 
torian can  pen  the  story  of  another  genera- 
tion to  read.  No  language  has  words  to  ex- 
press the  Inhuman  and  brutal  acts  of  sav- 
agery  perpetrated  by  the  Axis  Powers. 

Inspired  by  these  solemn  services,  we  shall 
go  forth  with  renewed  faith  In  the  justice  of 
our  cause,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  sol- 
dier dead  and  with  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  present  conflict.  Let 
no  rtimble  of  discord  stay  tbe  efforts  of  the 
leaders  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  victory  to  th(e  United  Natloiu,  peace 
to  the  World,  and  happiness  and  freedom  to 
all  mankind,  foe  and  friend  alike.  Roose- 
velt, Churciilll.  Stalin,  De  Gaulle.  Giraud,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek — this  great  multitude  voices 
the  approval  of  the  war's  progress  and  lifts 
its  heart  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  speed 
the  end  of  destruction  of  life  and  pro{>erty 
and,  with  the  hope  that  another  Memorial 
Day  will  witness  "Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  WlU!" 


Pnttins  It  Up  to  Concrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  28.  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress was  called  into  session  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  foreign  relief  and  high 
prices  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Portland  Oregon- 
Ian,  published  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  written  a  series  of  editorials 
discussing  these  problems  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  I  include  them  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  November 

11,  1947] 

i»UTnNO  rr  UP  TO  concriss 

SecreUry  of  State  Marshall's  factual,  im- 
emotional  statement  of  Europe's  needs 
should  set  the  tone  for  congressional  con- 
sideration not  only  of  emergency  aid.  In  the 
special  session,  but  of  the  long-range  assist- 
ance program.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Congress  should  accept  without  question  all 
recommendations  of  the  administration. 
Carefvd  examination  of  the  requests  for  gifts 
and  loans  from  the  16  friendly  nations,  and 
assurances  that  those  countries  will  work 
together  to  help  themselves,  are  essential. 
But  any  attempts  to  make  partUan,  political 
capital  of  the  European  aid  program  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people. 

So  many  writers  and  commentators  lately 
have  been  saying  that  the  cold  war  totween 
communism  and  freedom  in  western  Eu- 
rope already  has  been  won,  or  is  about  to 
to  won  by  the  forces  of  democracy,  that 
Congress  must  guard  against  an  Inclination 
to  sit  Ijack  In  Its  seat  and  take  It  easy.  If 
the  spread  of  communism  has  toen  stopped, 
tempKjrarily,  the  reason  is  not  Ideological. 
It  has  resulted  from  a  renewal  of  confidence 
to  depressed  countries  that  they  can  de- 
pend upon  the  United  States  for  help. 

Decisive  congressional  action  to  Implement 
the  promises  of  the  Truman  administration — 
though  such  promises  were  made  without 
consultation  with  Congress — mtist  to  taken. 


Russian  communism  would  gain  ascendancy 
In  Prance,  luiy,  and  Austria  If  Congress  de- 
feated the  aid  program,  or  by  haggling  and 
political  quarreling  delayed  lu  effectiveness 
toyond  the  grim  winter  montto.  And  when 
communism  takes  over  a  country,  there  Is  an 
end  to  world  cooperation  as  well  as  to  indl« 
vldual  lltortles. 

Secretary  Marshall's  statement  to  tto  Joint 
congressional  committees  of  foreign  affairs 
that  the  long-range  program  of  European 
assistance  must  to  one  of  construction,  pro- 
duction, and  recovery  is  reassuring.  Con- 
gress would  to  negligent,  however.  If  it  ac- 
cepted such  assurances  without  making  sure 
that  t>eneAclary  nations  wUl  take  steps  to 
stabilize  tiieir  currencies,  remove  trade  bar- 
riers, and  draw  strength  one  from  anotiier, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States. 

Emergency  appropriations  to  pull  France. 
Italy,  and  Austria  through  the  winter  and  to 
strengthen  the  occupation  must  to  given 
priority.  Whatever  steps  may  to  feasible  to 
reduce  prices  In  this  country,  thus  making 
the  European  burden  easier  to  toar,  should 
come  next.  Then,  the  long-rsnge  program 
of  world  assistance,  gesred  to  the  goal  of 
ending  the  dependency  of  friendly  nations 
as  qulcUy  ss  possible. 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  November 
14,  19471 

MARSHALL'S  SECSmVENESS 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall's 
projection  of  military  "t<^  drawer"  secrecy 
tactics  into  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is 
drawing  increasing  criticism  from  Memtors 
of  Congress  and  the  press.  This  page  thinks 
he  Is  making  a  mistake — In  fact  endangering 
his  own  plan  for  aid  to  cooperating  nations — 
by  refusing  to  let  the  public  In  on  the  facts 
of  the  world  situation. 

Neverthtiess.  one  need  not  go  far  to  find 
some  explanations  for  his  secretive  atti- 
tude— aside  from  his  training  and  habits 
as  an  Army  career  man  and  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  great  war. 

When  General  Marstoll  succeeded  James 
F.  Bjrrnee  as  Secretary,  the  Conununist  tide 
In  Europe  was  advancing  st  an  alarming  pace, 
menacing  France.  Italy,  Turkey.  Greece,  and 
other  nations  as  well  as  clamping  the  leg- 
Irons  on  those  countries  which  already  had 
fallen  as  satellites.  No  effective  American 
policy  had  been  developed  to  oppose  It. 

While  President  Truman  took  the  credit 
for  the  Greek-  and  Turklsh-ald  program.  It 
is  generally  understood  ttot  Secretary 
Marshall  helped  develop  It.  It  was  Marstoll 
who  gave  western  Europe  its  first  concrete 
hope  of  averting  economic  chaos  and  Com- 
munist absorption.  In  his  address  at  Har- 
vard University  he  offered  American  loans 
and  grants  to  European  nations  which  would 
get  together  and  present  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram for  reconstruction. 

Development  of  the  Marsliall  plan  fol- 
lowed. As  a  result  of  the  Paris  Conference 
called  by  Bldault  and  Bevto,  16  nations  Uned 
up  to  what  may  roughly  to  called  the  Amer- 
ican bloc,  and  7  by  choice  or  compulsion 
threw  to  their  lots  with  Russia.  This  to- 
came  the  first  clear  development  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — a  realistic  and  tough  pol- 
icy— to  the  postwar  era.  And  the  spread  of 
ccmmunlsm  was  stopped. 

It  is  not  surprlstog  that  Secretary  Mar- 
stoll, who  dealt  with  the  European  situation 
In  a  decisive  military  manner,  has  been  en- 
couraged to  tolleve  that  he  can  continue  to 
make  grave  decisions  without  consultation 
with  Congress  or  the  people. 

It  iB  no  discredit  to  the  Secretary  to  say 
ttot  he  cannot,  and  that  he  will  soon  come 
to  reallae  It.  Congress  is  not  disposed  to 
write  a  blank  check  for  the  administration 
to  spend,  nor  should  It  to.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  wtot  steps  are  totog  taton 
and  what  dangers  exist.  This  Is  not  a  quar- 
rel totween  reporters  and  Congressmen  on 
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the  Cost  of  War  Before  We  Plunge  Into 
Another  World  Conflict." 

In  all  our  deliberations.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  should  remember 
two  things:  One,  another  war  would  take 
the  lives  of  millions  of  innocent  people, 
and.  secondly,  another  war  would  prob- 
ably settle  nothing,  and  might  even 
destroy  civilization. 

In  accordance  with  permission  hereto- 
fore granted.  I  enclose  the  following  copy 
of  the  editorial  referred  to: 

Men  in  high  places — politicians.  Journal- 
ists, diplomats,  financiers,  mlllitarists — are 
talking  lightly  of  the  inevitability  of  an- 
other world  war.  Before  they  plunge  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  helpless  human  beings 
into  such  a  catastrophic  conflict,  is  it  too 
much  to  supgest  that  they  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  to  read  the  stark  facts  of  history? 

Stephen  Bonsai,  famous  war  correspondent, 
is  still  living  in  a  suburb  of  Washington. 
More  than  a  year  after  tbe  close  of  the  First 
World  War,  he  was  In  uniform,  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  Intelligence  Service.  The 
Paris  Peace  Conference  had  adjourned  and  a 
democratic  government  was  struggling  for 
existence  in  Germany.  Bonsai  was  dispatched 
to  Berlin  to  see  how  things  were  going. 

On  his  return  trip  to  Paris,  he  stopped  at 
Valmy.  scene  of  a  famous  battle.  There  in 
1792  French  revolutionists,  many  of  them 
lacking  in  military  training,  routed  the  crack 
troope  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  asso- 
ciates. But  that  was  a  little  war.  Why.  In 
World  War  I  the  defense  of  Verdun  alone  cost 
the  lives  of  400.000  Frenchmen !  Bonsai  noted 
that  fact  and  continued: 

"Mj  hotirs  In  Valmy,  and  tLoee  that  im- 
mediately followed,  will  mark  a  period  in 
my  own  war  memories. 

"The  train  I  ultimately  caught  was 
crowded.  Jammed,  with  the  wreckage  of  war; 
It  had  been  chartered,  apparently,  to  carry 
the  crippled  and  the  crushed  surv'ivors  of 
battle  to  Verdun,  where  they  were  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  some  great  feat  of 
arms  which  was,  I  think,  the  recapture  by 
the  French  of  Douaumont,  and  now  the  train 
was  carrying  them  back  to  darkened  homes. 

'This  train,  crowded  with  those  who  sur- 
Tlved.  was  a  more  horrible  sight  than  any  of 
the  many  ghastly  battlefields  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  so  many  lands. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  that  those  who  had 
died  In  a  moment  of  exaltation  and  of  in- 
spiration were  the  lucky  ones;  to  many  of 
these  death  had  been  merciful,  often  it  had 
come  instantaneously,  but  the  overcrowded 
tram  in  which  I  new  stood  up  for  hours  waa 
filled  with  men  and  women  who  were  dying 
slowly,  tbe  long-drawn-out  death  of  con- 
scious agony. 

"All  about  me  were  groups  of  men  who  had 
fOOght  heroically,  many  with  grotesquely 
dMtorted  faces  which  even  their  loved  ones 
could  not  look  upon  save  with  a  feeling  of 
repulsion  that  must  have  been  dlfflctilt  to 
conceal. 

"Very  much  alone  were  the  grotipe  of  war 
widows  left  to  struggle  for  existence  in  a 
pitiless  world,  with  psrhaps  a  child,  wearing 
as  its  only  heritage  the  Mcdallle  Milltalre  as 
substitute  for  the  guiding  hand  of  a  father. 

"As  I  traveled  with  this  cavalcade  of  misery 
and  of  suffering,  I  realized  more  fully  than 
ever  before  tbe  terrible  price  cur  generation 
has  paid  for  Its  victory.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  have  learned  our  lesson?  Can  we 
not  see  to  it  tbat  such  a  crime  shall  never 
happen  again?  Is  not  the  panorama  of 
calamity  and  distress  by  which  we  are  stir- 
roundcd  a  sufBclently  crushing  indictment 
of  tbe  military  epoch  out  of  which  no  one 
has  emerged  victorious? 

"How  I  wish  aU  who  wUl  be  caUed  upon 
to  shape  world  policies  In  the  next  decade 


could  have  been  exposed  to  this  heart-rend- 
ing spectacle. 

"Out  of  such  an  experience  might  come 
something  more  substantial  than  our  halt- 
ing covenant  for  peace  and  nonagression, 
with  reservations,  signed  by  men  well  beyond 
the  fighting  age:  perhaps  might  lie  reached 
even  a  tmiversal  decision  not  merely  to  dis- 
arm but  to  beat  our  swords  Into  plowshares 
and  to  Join  in  the  forgotten  prayer,  'Peace  I 
Peace  unto  Jerusalem.  They  shaU  prosper 
who  love  Thee.' " 

We  fought  World  War  I  to  "Make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  In  World  War  II  we 
sacrificed  thousands  of  our  sons  and  billions 
of  our  treasure  to  give  the  world  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  now,  2  years  after  Hiroshima, 
we  are  stumbling  toward  World  War  in. 

May  Gcd  in  His  mercy  soften  tbe  hearts 
and  enlighten  tbe  minds  of  tbe  statesmen 
of  the  world. 


United  States  Air  Forces 
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HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
that  on  November  24  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4565.  to  appropriate  $430,000,000  to  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  and 
$250,000,000  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Air  Forces,  and  my  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  there  ap- 
peared articles  In  the  newspapers  stating 
that  S3cretary  Symington,  testifying  be- 
fore the  President's  Air  Policy  Commis- 
sion, said  that — 

The  present  Air  Force  goal  of  S5  combat 
groups  by  next  January  1  is  "not  adequate  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  framed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  that  "for 
adequate  security,  we  need  an  Air  Force  com- 
prlEcd  of  70  combat  groups,  including  21  very 
heavy  bomber  groups,  5  very  long-range  re- 
connaissance groups,  5  light  bomber  groups, 
23  fighter  groups,  10  troop  carrier  groups, 
and  4  tactical  reconnaissance  groups"  and 
that  this  would  necessitate  6.869  plan^  and 
would  include  air  transport  command  and 
air  training  command  aircraft."  Addition- 
ally. Secretary  Symington  estimated  "the  Air 
Force  should  have  27  National  Gusrd  air 
groups  composed  of  3,212  planes  and  34  air 
reserve  groups  made  up  of  2360  planes, 
making  a  grand  total  of  12,441  planes  for  a 
strong  United  States  Air  Force." 

Symington  said  that — 

The  Air  Force  could  reach  Its  70-group 
goal  within  1  year,  provided  Congress  O.  K.'d 
enough  funds,  and  tbat  legislation  should 
be  passed  to  permit  the  Air  Force  to  buy  on 
a  S-ycar  basis.  Instead  of  the  present  limita- 
tion of  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  House  and  Senate 
hearings  executives  of  the  aircraft  in-- 
dustry  also  testified  that  imless  the 
Government  ordered  aircraft  at  once, 
the  aircraft  industry  would  dry  up  and 
that  the  industry  would  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  cannot  permit  this.  This 
question  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  that  Immediate  favor- 
able consideration  will  be  given  to  my 
bill  to  cave  our  Air  Force  and  our  air- 


craft Industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  'or  the 
information  of  the  Congress,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  4565.  be  printed 
following  these  remarks. 

H.  R.  4565 

A  bUI  making  appropriations  to  provide  sup- 
plemental funds  for  tbe  Department  of 
tbe  Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

Be  it  enacted .  etc..  That  (a)  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treaa 
ury  not  otberwlae  appropriated,  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Havy,  for  new  construction, 
procurement,  and  equipment  of  aircraft, 
spare  parts  and  accessories,  including  expan- 
sion of  and  facilities  in  public  or  private 
plants,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  purpcae 
under  the  Navy  Department  Appropriation 
Act.  1948.  the  sum  of  5250.0OD.0O0. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  at 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  fa-  ptirchase,  manufacture,  and  con- 
struction of  aircraft,  and  instruments  and 
appliances,  including  radio,  radar,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment,  necessary  for  tbe  opera- 
tion, construction,  or  equipment  of  alrc;aft, 
and  spare  parts  and  equipment  connected 
therewith,  to  be  Immediately  available  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  In  addition 
to  amoimts  appropriated  lor  such  purpose 
under  tbe  Military  Aopropriatlon  Act,  1948. 
the  sum  of  $430,000,000. 


School  Teachers'  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHtTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  November  20,  1947 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Membf^rs  of  Congress  are  personally  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  furnishing 
adequate  pay  to  the  school  teachers  of 
the  United  States.  As  one  v/ho  has  been 
a  teacher  in  the  past  and  who  has  al- 
ways been  particularly  interested  in  ade- 
quate education  for  our  young  people.  I 
am  glad  to  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  remarks  of  a 
distinguished  New  England  commenta- 
tor. Mr.  Hubert  W.  Kregeloh  of  Spring- 
field. Mass.  His  suggestions  are  thought- 
provoking  and  worthy  of  full  considera- 
tion by  both  national  and  State  legis- 
lators. All  of  us  know  that  most  public 
school  teachers  and  college  professors 
and  instructors  deserve  higher  salaries 
than  they  are  now  receiving.  After 
reading  Mr.  Kregeloh's  instructive  ad- 
dress. I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  better 
background  on  which  to  build  the  future 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States.  His 
remarks  are  as  follows: 

DON'T  rOBOR   THX   TXACHBM 

(By  Hubert  W.  Kregeloh) 

At  this  time.  In  several  regions  of  the 
coimtry,  the  public-school  teachers  are  seek- 
ing pay  adjustments.  Before  tbe  publlo 
crystallizes  its  reaction  to  these  demtuids  It 
may  be  helpful  to  examine  tbe  issues  In- 
volved soberly  and  scarcblngly. 

It  is  the  normal  first  reaction  of  every 
American  to  meet  demands  for  ciore  money 
with  hostility  and  suspicion— whether  the 
demand  Is  for  higher  wages,  ivloas,  or 
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frcm  «n 
ot  ttmmim  aaturc.    Por  U  tb« 
Mdly  gnuBtMt  without  earv- 
ag.  th«  ttmpUtloD  to  try  un* 
lulta  on  one  another't  pocket- 
become  Irreststlble. 
kte  to  be  in  •  podtlon  to 
and  •cruttnlae.    In  totalltjur- 
such    M    the   SoTlet    Union, 
prlcea.  and  taxes  are  decreed  tj  an 
alml^bty  ■ovarament.  aa  eTerythlng  elae  U 
The  cltlama  ara  merely  tnTormcd 
I  amounu  they  will  be  expected  to  pay. 
,ki  the  peualtlea  they  (ace  In  the  event 
ipUanoe.     But  because  we  are  ao 
d  tmr  own   fortunes.  It  la 
for  oa  to  make  up  our  minds  with 
iiblllty.   When  a  large  group 
aamcrs  requests  a  raise  we  must 
two  determining  questions:  b 
Justified  by  the  elrcumataaeaaf 
h»  fuada  be  procured?    In  tha  mab  at 
It  la  hard  to  sea  how  aay  falr- 
Aaiertcan  could  deny  that  the  de- 
ls eminently  JmtUMmCi.    And  tt  would 
ba  aianieful  to  argua  that  the  funds  could 
BOC^osalbly  be  ralaed  by  the  nation  which 
Ita  dtlzrns  with  the  world's  finest 
ices,  financed  the  most  prodigious 
tba  history  of  man.  and  haa 
to  foraltB  couBtrtaa  almost 
IjOOOOOO  worth  of  postwar  aaatstanca 
fonn  or  another. 

pride  ourseivea  In  oiur  ability  to  give 
llMl4i'ahlp  to  the  workL     Tet  in  the  field  of 
itlon   we   are  not  a  ahlnlng  example. 
Otb^r  eountrlaa  which  we  eonalder  "back- 
*  aaioog  them   the  Bovist  Unkm.  do 
more  letettvaly  to  proaoto  education. 
I  tava  aooM  onAstaadtac  sdoeatlonal  in- 
atltu  (kxia.  but  the  national  average  is  not  aa 
aa  many  believe  It  la  and  not  nearly  aa 
M  tt  could  easily  be.    The  main  reaaon 
eondiuoa  is  a  catastropbic  shortage 
icbsra.    While  teachers  have 
tiM  pralSMlaa  by  the  hun- 
Qt  thouaaads  itass  IMi.  the  situation 
■  getting  won*.    Aa  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel. 
It  of  th«  Intsmatloiial  Latex  Corp.. 
rsce^tly  warned  In  a  pubitt  esrvlce  advertise- 
Nobody  wanta  to  be  a  teacher.    Young 
psodle  turn  to  other  occupatlona.     In  col- 
whera  taacbers  ara  trained,  the  seata 
tmoty.    There  la  ofton  no  one  to  take 
of  the  tsschsr  wbo  Msves  the  pro- 
The  war  paatly  Iner— sad  the  birth 
ion  tbasa  wn  bom  children  will  sp- 
at the  schooiaoow  door.    There  wUl  be 
inor|  pupUs     •     •     •     and  fewer   teachers. 
Inferior  schooling  for  millions  of 
our  ^oungators." 

F<  tntlng  to  the  shameful  fact  that  Ameri- 
can wagas  for  all  others  have  been  ralaed 
aubt  lantiaily  In  raosnt  yaaia.  that  the  na- 
tion il  UMome  has  tncraassd  SM  percent  since 
rax  began,  while  Umtbtn'  Inoocnca  have 
raised  only  IS  psrecnt.  Mr.  Spanel 
In  his  adiiiUlMUiWt  that  'tsschsra 
lUttlBC  the  prcifesiiow  simply  beoauaa 
Tbey  are  Tlctlms  of  our 
The  high  eoat  of  living 
Vlp8<  ant  their  asvlnts.  Jobs  ouuide 
nboola  offer  bsttsr  pay.  The  teachers 
nturally  taklag  thsm.  They  will  con- 
to  (to  ao  until  the  AmMrtren  people 
to  pay  teachers  a  Uvtac  wage." 
is  omlaoualy  algntftaaat  that  the  people. 
bf  ^nd  large,  hava  not  decMad  to  some  to 
H*cua  of  tha  hard-praassa  toMfesr.  but 
evaded  the  laeue  and  hava  asdto  az- 
whlle  unreallatleaUy  eunttaulnc  to 
■fVllaD  and  psrtMllaB  flvn  the 
At  that.  It  ia  aaMMBf  hov  much 
and  parf  action  still  la  encountered 
this  nagleeted  profeealon.  For  an 
laliUtgant  and  ambltloua  person 
under  pravauiac  eondltiona. 
most  truly  bs  an  idsalW.  and  It  la  In- 
to BOlA  hem  ths  shrinking 
ipetcnt  and  drratad  taaebsra  con- 
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It 


to  b  >  a  taach« 


tUiu  ■  tba  Haretilean  stmggla  of  gtvlng  their 


beet  to  a  snuinnlTj  whose  graUtuda 
appreciation  are  all  too  often  aha 
Inadequate.  Have  we  forgotten,  or 
Indifferent,  for  example,  to  the  f 
teachers  willingly  went  without  an:  aa 
eraments  during  the  depression— 
BMUiy  communities  contributed  part  of 
salarlee  to  help  take  care  of  the  Inc 
welfare  load:  that  teachers,  for  pat 
reaaons  did  not  ask  for  any  Increase  In  i 
schedules  dvrtaf  the  war;  that  teecbscsj 
formed  the  glganUc  task  of  reglstral' 
the  draft  and  registration  and  Laet 
ration  books  for  food,  gasoline  and 
that  teachers  have  proved,  time  and 
that  In  periods  of  natlotial  or  looil 
gency  they  stand  ready  to  give  sr  vrr 
of  their  time,  enertry.  and  even  th?  -  mt 
funds?  Do  the  exemplary  moden:  -  n 
self-diaelpltne  of  the  teachers  In  the 
of  dire  difficulties  make  no  greater 
sion  on  us  than  to  conclude:  Here 
group  whoee  legitimate  needs  we  may 
venlently  Ignore? 

Taking    note    of    the    strategy 
unlona.  we  complain  that  the  tactu       I 
leaders  are  frequently  belligerent,  unre 
able,  insolent,  detrimental  to  the  Int 
the  public  and  generally  offensive, 
not  the  plight  of  the  self-reetralned 
tend  to  confirm  the  contention  of  the 
that  without  preesure.  threats,  belllgf 
and    noise    improved    working    and 
eondltiona   Just   cannot   be   obtalncdf  { 
have  now  arrived  at  fViteful  croesroads 
we  must  choose  between  three  altemal 

First,  we  can  acknowledge  the 
difficulties  of   the   teachers,   wbo   now] 
quently    earn    leas    than    unskilled 
workers  with  little  education,  and  he 
reaolve  to  provide  quick  remedial 

Second,  we  can  continue  to  Ignore 
nation.  In  which  case  our  educational 
ards  will  continue  to  slip  and  the  final  { 
sequences  will  surely  be  catastropbic  H 
of  us. 

Or.  third,  posalbly  as  the  result 
tlnued  indiflarenoa.  wa  may  drive  our 
ers  to  desparato  maasurss — niea;iiures 
wotUd  shock  tha  oommunlty  and  da 
our  joungstoa.  measuraa  which  the 
themselves   have  always    been    ani 
avoid.    We  expect  the  teachers  to  be  < 
for  the  young  generation  and  for  ths 
munity.  men  and  women  who  conduct 
selves  with  the  dignity,  refinement, 
sponsibility  traditionally  associated  wit 
profession.     Do  we  w:;nt  to  have 
pie  walk  out  in  aaaas  strtkss.  plekstlng  i 
and  c  :y  halls,  wasklnt  InflawaBBStoi  y 
and  perhapa  baeanUng  involved  in 
violence?    Do  we  want  them  to  prcdt 
like  John  L.  Lewis  or  Caesar  PetHIlo 
up  their  grievances?     Do  we  want  to| 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  eagerly  a^ 
Commimist  and  look  upon  ths  blesst 
Amertcaniam  with  cynical  Mttsme.-s? 
Do  these  posalbilitles  frighten  ua? 
It  la  ttans  f or  ua  to  relieve  the  teact 
financial  worrlea,  raise  their  income  to| 
that   render   the  profeealon   attractii 
pleasant,  free  them  of  the  need  of 
part^thBa   employment   tnuslAtsd 
normal  work,  and  give  thsaa  an 
to  study,  buy  booka.  Attsad  concerts  i 
tures.  travel  and  engscs  in  other 
helpful    to  their   ability    to    transfc 
children  Into  reaponslble  and  educat 
laens. 

To  ocmtsnd  glibly  that  In  this  rich 
try  ths  funds  to  raise  the  teache-<^' 
to  dMsait  levels  are  not  available  ia 
mallaloaB  or   stupid.  We  spend    mc 
capita  than  any  other  nation  for 
powder  and  purfume:  for  baubles  to 
our  ears,  put  on  our  flngars  or  pin 
dresaea;  for  ice  cream  and  soft  drt 
whlaky  and  bubble-gum :  and  for  Jli 
orda.    If  we  cannot  divert  a  fract'on 
sunu   spent    on    thees    pleasant    but ' 
Donesaantial  luzorlaa  to  the  ««»»>/•»'«§  I 


ite  with  our  role  In  the 

jnumental  national  im- 

lys  it  must  be  borne  in 

-in  elementary  and  high 

and  unlversitlee — never 

lie   demands.     They   do 

[rich  in  their  profession. 

11  never  make  aa  much 

ifiil  businessman,  even 

ive  studied  much  more. 

^gher  education  and  may 

Their  ambitions  do  not 

fcbly  comfortable  and  se- 

lexlstence  which  a  great 

can  surely  provide  for 

lly  important  segments 

kd   in  return  they  stand 

[with  high  dividends  by 

ty  of  the  American  peo- 

id  intelligentiy  with  the 

our  days. 
i  to  suggest  how  the  funds 
1.  but  I  know  they  can 
3den  eme:  gency  arose — 
»n,    earthquake,    or    epl- 
rould  be  there  no  matter 
II.  the  crisis  In  American 
lergeucy.  comparable  in 
ly  one  can  imagine.     I 
jtax.  aa  proposed  in  some 
a  good  Idea,  because  it 
lere  sympathy  is  needed. 
^u:d  settle  for  a  special 
:t  State  income  tax.    If 
eatened  us  and  required 
fmea-'ures.  would  anyone 
jject  to  paying  a  higher 
|ccst?     The  creeping  de- 
m  education  ia  as  dead- 
If  unchecked,  it  would 
ime.  to  lowered  cultural 
and    ideological    trends 
lerlcan  way  of  life,  to  in- 
field of  statesmanship. 
tary  Insecurity.    It  would 
»r  of  depreeeion  and  pov- 

jpcsed  to  recognise  a  good 
ley  see  one.    As  the  fever- 

^Ign  nations  now  demon- 
better  investment  than 
kcatlon. 
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OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  R.  POAGE 

)F    TEXAS 

)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

ivember  28.  1947 

;Mr.  Speaker,  an  edl- 
(in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 

;mber  16  suggests  that 
)t  getting  their  money's 

lents  which  are  made  to 

rylng  out  agricultural 
ctlces.  This  criticism  is 
;  truth,  and  Its  imphca- 

is.  that  I  want  to  sub- 
to   keep    the    record 

|on  practices  for  which 
;ive  some  financial  as- 
18  agricultural  conser- 
re  selected  from  a  list 
>ractices  which  are  ap- 
ition  as  a  whole.  This 
termlned  very  carefully. 
St  technical  knowledge 
benefits  of  various  sug- 
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gested  practices.  Prom  the  national  list, 
each  State  selects  those  adapted  prac- 
tices which  are  most  needed — and  will  re- 
turn the  greatest  benefits — for  that 
State.  The  elected  farmer  committees — 
ACP — In  each  county  then  select  from 
the  State  list  the  practices  most  needed 
In  that  county.  This  selectivity  makes  it 
possible  to  concentrate  on  those  prac- 
tices, and  only  on  those,  which  will  mean 
the  most  constructive  improvement. 

The  basic  specifications  which  must  be 
followed  to  qualify  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  program  are  drawn  up 
by  a  State  technical  committee,  with 
membership  drawn  from  the  staff  of  the 
State  agricultural  college,  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  other  soil -conservation 
authorities.  I  have  before  me  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram Handbook  for  1947,  the  same  hand- 
book which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers  of  that  State.  It  lists  these 
practices  and  specifications  in  detail. 
There  is  nothing  hit  or  miss  about  this 
program.  Every  step  is  worked  out  care- 
fully and  scientifically,  in  line  with  dem- 
ocratically determined  local  adaptations. 

The  editorial  quotes  a  large  ranch  op- 
erator In  Texas  County.  Okla.,  as  having 
said  that  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  annual  conservation  payments  in 
his  county  "represented  permanent  im- 
provements to  the  soil."  The  record  for 
Texas  County  refutes  this  charge  clearly. 
The  report  for  1946.  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  Information  is  availr.ble, 
shows  that  practices  for  which  payments 
were  made  fall  entirely  in  the  class  of 
conservation  practices  which  build  defi- 
nitely and  constructively  for  the  future. 
The  following  table  gives  the  practices 
carried  out  under  the  program  In  1946, 
both  for  Oklahoma  as  a  whole  and  for 
Texas  County: 

Selested  ctmservation  practiceM  earried  out 
under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram— Oklahoma,  and  Texaa  Countjf,  Okla.. 
1946 


State  of 

Texas 

rractlecs 

Unit 

Okta- 

County, 

boma 

Okla. 

Ground  limestone  or 

Tons 

«1.38T 

0 

equivalent. 

20  |*rccnt  tuporphos- 

do 

1C.S39 

0 

ph.ntc  or  equivalent. 

Grocn    marurc    and 

Acres 

410.  724 

0 

cover  crops. 

Construction    o.     er- 

1.000  feet.... 

47, 24? 

403 

raccs. 

Contour  famiirKr: 

Intertilled  crop*... 

Acres 

S2.«.7» 

838 

do 

61fl.»7 

17.041 

Protecting  mmmer  fal- 

 do 

223.074 

7«.806 

low. 

Btrlp  rroppimr 

do 

ai,f>C2 

0 

Bod  waterways 

1,000  square 
feet. 

18.130 

0 

Dams  and  reservoirs... 

Number 

lfi,764 

83 

Welb 

do 

6E0 

44 

Eeedinc  or  mccdinK 

Acres 

315.753 

3,13) 

pasture  or  rango 

Deferred  rnujig 

do 

245.  rn 

«l«« 

Planting  trees 

do 

« 

0 

Just  which  one  of  the  above  practices 
would  the  Post-Dispatch  or  the  Texas 
County  farmer  condemn?  Mr.  Atkins 
is  quoted  as  stating  that  "The  Production 
Marketing  Administration  seems  to  func- 
tion on  the  principle  of  making  it  easy 
for  everyone  to  earn  the  payments  so  we 


can  justify  the  program  because  of  wide 
participation." 

Just  which  of  these  practices  does  he 
feel  are  of  no  value?  By  far  the  largest 
practice  approved  In  Texas  County. 
Okla..  is  that  of  protecting  summer  fal- 
low. Surely  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
dust  storms  of  Texas  County  would  say 
that  this  protection  was  not  needed,  nor 
can  any  intelligent  person  claim  that  the 
protection  is  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm  on  which  It  Is  practiced.  Those 
who  live  almost  500  miles  from  Texas 
County.  Okla..  have  seen  the  air  filled 
with  dust,  a  portion  of  which  undoubt- 
edly originated  in  that  area.  Protection 
of  summer  fallow  is  essential  to  protec- 
tion of  the  soil  of  a  whole  great  area. 

It  has  been  recognized  not  only  by  the 
Production  Marketing  Administration  in 
Washington  but  the  State  committee  in 
Oklahoma,  and  by  Mr.  Atkins*  own  neigh- 
bors in  Texas  County,  because  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  these  prac- 
tices are  paid  for  by  the  local  county 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  local 
farmers.  If  payments  are  made  for  un- 
necessary practices  in  Texas  Coimty, 
Okla..  the  local  farmers  themselves  must, 
through  their  committeemen,  accept  the 
responsibility. 

The  Agriculture  Handbook  Indicates 
rather  clearly  that  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
were  not  only  careful  about  the  practices 
for  which  they  approved  payment  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  their  State,  but  it  con- 
tains seven  specific  provisions  for  for- 
feiture of  payments  where  the  farmer 
engages  in  practices  defeating  or  nullify- 
ing the  program  if  payment  is  author- 
ized. One  of  these  provisions  relates 
specifically  to  Texas  County,  and  to  six 
other  western  counties,  and  imposes  a  de- 
duction of  $3  for  each  acre  of  native  sod 
or  other  permanent  vegetative  cover 
broken  out  without  the  approval  of  the 
county  committee.  The  purpose  of  these 
penalty  provisions  Is  clearly  to  assure  the 
community  of  the  benefits  of  the  entire 
program,  and  seem  definitely  to  refute 
the  statement  that  the  Production  Mar- 
keting Administration  was  simply  trying 
to  make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  earn  pay- 
ments. 

Referring  specifically  to  Texas  County. 
It  Is  in  the  area  where  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  spectacular  soil  losses  have 
occurred  due  to  wind  and  di-y  weather. 
Reports  from  the  general  area,  which  in- 
cludes portions  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Texas  as  well,  are  to  the  effect  that  there 
again  may  be  trouble  if  the  current 
drouth  persists.  It  may  also  be  added 
that  reports  indicate  that  the  favorable 
weather  of  recent  years,  plus  the  demand 
for  wheat  and  its  relatively  high  price, 
has  brought  much  new  land  into  pro- 
duction. The  reports  further  Indicate 
that  established  farmers  generally  are 
taking  every  advantage  of  the  ACP  pro- 
gram to  continue  and  extend  such  prac- 
tices as  contour  farming  and  protected 
summer  lallow.  The  figiu-es  bear  this 
out. 

During  and  since  World  War  U  the 
Nation  has  faced  demands  for  maximum 
farm  production.  The  phenomenal  way 
In  which  farmers  have  responded  to  that 
demand  Is  on  record.  This  tremendous 
production  was  made  possible  primarily 


because  weather  and  rainfall  conditions 
have  been  especially  favorable.  But 
back  of  that  Is  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
has  been  engaged  In  this  program  of 
building  and  maintaining  its  soil. 

Undoubtedly  every  farmer  in  his  own 
self-interest  should  be  concerned  with 
the  maintenance  of  his  land.  However,^ 
the  history  of  agriculture  In  this  couri^' 
try  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
Is  striking  evidence  that  this  self-inter- 
est alone  is  not  enough.  Many  farm 
owners,  despite  current  cash  returns  for 
their  products,  are  still  imable  to  finance 
needed  practices.  Tenants  often  do  not 
have  the  same  self-interest  to  maintain 
the  soil  as  owner-operators.  Many  ab- 
sentee owners  are  concerned  only  with 
immedi,ate  returns.  Through  death  or 
retirement  almost  every  farm  changes 
hands  at  least  once  in  every  generation. 
These  are  facts  which  bear  Indirectly  on 
the  Nation's  policy  on  soil  conservation 
and  support  the  need  for  a  program 
which  will  insure  that  the  conservation 
job  will  not  be  neglected. 

Certainly  today,  with  the  whole  world 
calling  for  United  States  farm  produc« 
tion,  we  must  continue  and  expand  those 
measures  which  develop  and  maintain 
our  basic  soil  resources.  This  must  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  our  whole  national 
economy,  and  not  just  for  the  benefit  of 
our  agricultural  producers.  Assuring  our 
future  productive  capacity  is  too  vital 
an  issue  to  be  kicked  around  like  a  polit- 
ical football.  The  Nation  would  be  short- 
sighted indeed  if  it  did  not  provide  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  see  that 
active,  coordinated  conservation  work 
went  forward  on  the  individual  farms  of 
3,000  agricultural  counties,  in  48  States. 

No  one  can  find  fault  with  ths  sugges- 
tions in  the  editorial  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  extending  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
is  the  action  agency  which  does  the  phys- 
ical work  on  the  groimd.  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  of  American  agricxil- 
ture  cannot  be  measured.  PMA  pay- 
ments are  in  no  wise  comparative  with 
soil  conservation.  They  are  simply  sup- 
plementary, and  have  certainly  resulted 
In  a  much  more  widespread  use  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Nor  need 
there  be  any  lack  of  agreement  with  the 
Agriculture  Extension  Service,  which  is 
the  educational  arm  of  the  Department. 
The  Extension  Service  has  done  and  is 
still  doing  a  fine  job  of  taking  informa- 
tion to  the  farmer,  but  in  many  cases 
information  and  an  available  action 
agency  are  not  sufiBcient  unless  the 
farmer  has  the  Income  with  which  to  pay 
the  bill.  Terraces  will  not  be  built  and 
fallow  land  will  not  be  protected  no  mat- 
ter how  often  the  coimty  agent  tells  him 
of  the  need,  or  how  ready  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  is  to  provide  the  engi- 
neering. Someone  has  to  pay  for  gaso- 
line, bulldczsrs,  and  the  man  hours.  All 
too  often  the  income  from  the  Individual 
farm  is  inadequate  to  provide  the  fimds 
needed  to  protect  the  Nation's  land.  The 
PMA  has  provided  a  portion  of  those 
funds. 

It  woiUd  be  a  tragedy  If  Congress  were 
now  to  stop  the  clock  and  allow  the  re- 
turn of  a  dust  bowl  tn  western  Oklahoma. 
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IB  EtfopMB  Tradt-Uaioas 


XZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 


thiM 


n 


ttir 


tming 


or  wwanam.wun\ 

xmI  thi  BOU8I  or  unoHDrrATivn 

Friday.  November  21.  1947 

lir.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
yraent  bere  a  tutement  made  thl« 
mor  nlng  by  the  noted  radio  commenta- 
tor, loeorfe  C.  Reedy.  It  presents  a  new 
It  on  the  situation.  I  do  not  nee- 
ly  endorse  It.  but  It  Is  well  worth 
of: 

UUve  Cwumjm  Korrmw,  at  WW- 
up  with  a  cuggMtlon  that 
T«ry  MTloua  consldentlon.  B» 
ptoikmtm  that  this  country  Intervene  directly 
between  CooununUU  mad 
In  Kuropean  trade-untona. 
a  young  but  influantlal  Member 
«( tile  HouM  Labor  Committee,  b«Ue«ta  there 
I  Important  arvna  {or  fighting  Com- 
■tnlMa.  He  came  to  this  conclusion  during 
an  t  itenalvc  atudy  of  trade-unions  in  Europe 
rammer. 
Ai  the  moment,  he  aaya.  the  Oommunlsta 
are  '.  a  a  distinct  minority  In  the  trade-unions 
of  r^ince.  Italy,  and  Ocrmany.  But  they  are 
and  are  receiving  aid  directly 
k  the  Soviet  TTnlon.   As  a  result,  they  have 

far  beyond  their  true  strength, 
we  do  not  plunge  In  and  help  out  our 
friends  among  the  trade-union  leaden.  Kza- 
ly  wake  up  some  day  with- 
al aU.  In  the  battle  to  save 
Europe'  from  the  Communlcte  this  would  be 
a  m  kjor  tragedy. 

T  le  proposed  aid  would  take  the  form  of 
dire  rt  granta  of  money  and  rations  to  antl- 
Oo^munlst  lenders  among  Industrial  work- 
It  would  be  handled  by  labor  experts 
to  Amatleaa  missions  sent  abroad 
to  ildmlnlster  the  MsrshaU  plan. 
Tpe  Communists  Have  already  dcmoa- 
the  damage  they  can  cause  In  gurope 
control  of  key  unions.  They  have 
the  mdwlrtal  asarhlne  of  Prance 
'to  a  ooatMBlete  bait,  sad  they  have  kept 
Itarir  In  s  state  of  unrest  for  several  months. 
Yt.  well-informed  oheeivers  of  European 
eeei  ts  believe,  they  ore  probably  In  a  mlnor- 
in  the  unions  of  both  nations.  Their 
lirol  rests  partly  on  organisation  and 
and  directives  sent  to  them 
Union, 
concedes  that  any  active  b^  of- 
•■rJd  to  antl-Ccmmunlst  leaders  wshM  sub- 
the  ITnlted  States  to  critldaBB.  But  he 
thlMs  ve  should  face  It  head-osx.  In  the 
ktlon  that  we  are  only  coxmterlng  an 
attack  ultlmstely  directed  at  us. 

Tie  prospecM  for  driving  Communleta 
f roi  1  tiss  trade  nalnna  are  brightest  In  Oer- 
nuuty.  he  says.  Tbera  tbe  populaUon  is 
ovn  whalmlngly  anti  Bofelst.  with  the  poeslble 
cxo  pttoa  of  the  Bohr  eoal  miners.  In  this 
tegjon    the    Red    leaders    may    bsve    some 

the  United  States  anay  be  losing 
e  to  teflasaoe  Oennans  Just  by 
TIM  BwilaaB,  ba  says,  are  conorn- 
every  effort  oa  piupagsn^liln^  ^U- 
and  young  people.    We  ara  doliig  earjr 
Uttle  In  that  ragvd. 
l|be  fTiwslans  have  printed  37.000.000  text- 
I  for  the  children  in  their  aeotor  of  Oer- 
Biaiiy.    Tbeee  tazthooks.  ot  course,  are  heav- 
ily ilanted  toward  Oonunxmist  duuUlSMa.    In 
we  haea  printed  only  4.0QtjaM  ' 
Irop    In    the 
bu^t. 

I'  we  are  not  eareful  we  may  aoaaeday 
hai  •  a  sSroog  section  d  Oermany 

In  coaaasimlsm     Xha 


WMid  be  as  bund  as  the  mtler  yc 
CTpa****  at  vndarstsndlng  anything 
«feal  UMbr  aaaiars  had  taught  them 
tbe  cradle. 

Tbe  problems  that  Ksbstxh  Is  post 
not  be  lightly   dismissed.    At  the 
wa  ai«  getUng  reedy  to  eosbark  on  a 
cnMade.  to  save  Bxuope  from  oommr 
TblB  Is  a  battls  ws  eotild  vail  win 
eeonoaolo  front,  but  lose  on  the 
iron  I. 

■Is   suggestion    for   helping   otir 
among  the  trade-union  leaders  Is  nnej 
would  have  to  be  studied  very  car  rulir 
fore  being  put  Into  practice.     However. 
certain  of  suct^eas.  we  will  definitely  " 
take  some  stepa  wltb  that  end  la  view. 


The  Frae^Mi  Traia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  masAsKA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AI 

Friday.  November  28.  1947 

Mr.     MILLER     of     Nebraska. 
Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  li 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my 
on  the  Freedom  Train  and  to 
an    address    given    by    the    H( 
JoggPR  W.  MAimf.  Jr..  on  Novemk 
UM7.  when  the  train  came  to  Wi 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  7-car  Freedom 
carrjring  the  historic  documenf.s 
country,  will  visit  more  than  '-^OO 
munltles  In  the  48  SUtes.    The 
Uves  of  this  train  is  to  develop  a 
awareness  of  the  advantages  we 
Americans,  emphasizing  the  reli 
of  our  hard- won  personal  fr< 
our  development  as  the  strongest 
of  free  people  in  history. 

It  will  persuade  all  AmericaniJ 
only  by  active  personal  partlcli 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation  can  we 
guard  and  preserve  our  libertU 
continue  to  demonstrate  to  ourselvi 
to  the  world  that  the  way  of  fr« 
best. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  miIU< 
Americans  will  visit  this  Freed orr. 
and  renew  m  their  hearts  the  fi 
pledge,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  an  American.    A  free  Americ 

Free  to  speak  without  fear. 

Free  to  worship  Ood  In  my  own 

Pree  to  sund  for  what  I  think  right 
to  oppose  what  I  think  wr>^nf. 
to    cbooae    thoee    who    gc 


This  heritage  at  freedom  I  pledfs 
hold,  for  aoyaelf  and  all  mankind. 

The  speech  follows: 

^Uow   Americans.  It   Is  fitting 
Predom  Train,  with  Its  exhibit  of 
documents  which   comprise  the 
Ifeow  the  foundation  of  Americanism 
ginsiiiBisnT  was  laid  should  be  In 
Ital  at  this  Nation  on  this,  our  day  ot : 
Thanksgiving. 

■o  people  anywhere  on  this  pli 
Bts  SO  prtoelees.    They  are 

a  beaeop  of  hope  tor  th 

Ho  people  have  so  ssueh  for 
proloundly  and  reverently  thaak^B 
salghtj  CKxl  aa  da  we.  the  Americas 


world  have  ever  made 
ree  government  and  In- 
been  made  In  Amer- 
-quarters  centtirles  since 
wrote  theee  epochal 

Ide  or  arrogance  we  view 
snd    ponder   the   eternal 
lare.    Freedom  Train,  as 
ty  and  our  richness  of 
Qf  power.    It  Is  a  symbol 
[faith  in  Ood.  our  faith  la 
[beart-deep  desire  to  help 
I  world  to  see.  to  learn,  to 
the  marvelous  fruits  at 
In  the  United  SUtes. 
[means,  in   its  reel  sym- 
3m   moves  forward,   and 
king,  loving,  worshipping 
inctples  set  forth  In  the 
see  here,  move  forward 
Id  cultursd  achievements. 
[  be  no  progrees  under  any 
snt.  or  la  any  day-by-day 
not    put    foremost    and 
vital,  vibrant  fact  that 
rlthout  Individual  liberty 
The    whole    round    at 
ecomes   a  weary,  mean- 
Iconfuaion.  suffering,   and 
^uman  spirit  If  freedom  is 
_  gone. 

ly  of  the  spirit.  It  is  not 
ley.  In  power,  in  greed,  la 
Iterial  wealth. 

Man  who  walksd  the 
Voiced  that  profound  fact 

man  If  he  gain  the  whole 

own  80U17"    Let  us  ask 

roflteth  a  man  If  he  gain 

1th  and  lose  his  liberty? 

ly  have  come  to  take  o\nr 

for  granted.     We  have 

I  lost  the  force  of  tbe  warn^ 

ided  down   to  ua.  that 

U  the  price  of  liberty." 

have  we  seen  the  ghastly 

have  proved  that  warn- 

nth  what  horror  have  we 

2Ugbt  In  this  world,  the 

iman   agony   Impoeed — all 

tful  men  were  willing  to  go 

Jtlsfy  their  selfish  longing 

idizement  at  tbe  expense 

I  their  fellow  men. 

Ices  are  we  striving  to  pour 

3res  of  millions — yes  btl- 

try  to  help  the  other  peo- 

to  learn  the  blessings  of 

eve  freedom,  and  to  live 

I  as  a  united  people  to  stop 
ipotism   across   the  world. 
Btrlne  which  would  enslave 
destroyed,  or  else  free  men 
it  unUl  they  die.    Death 
to  human  enalavement. 
^wer  which  today  seeks  to 
ross  the  wreckage  and  mis- 
do  so  only  by  trampling 
aacred  coocepu  of  life:  by 
toot  human  hearts,  human 
freedom.    Any  such 
lust   be  stepped   before  It 

f  of  the  whole  world. 

I  enshrined  on  this  Freedom 

lerlcans  to  view  with  hnm- 

et  up  the  greatest  ezparl- 

freedom  and  self-govem- 

)ted  In  the  world.     Every 

and  student  of  govem- 

day  predicted  the  Amerl- 

}uld  fall.     They  believed 

^pable   ot   self-government. 

loeen  few  muet  alt  at  tbe 
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of  government,  economy,  and  society  has 
enabled  us  through  the  last  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years  to  achieve  more  than  any 
other  nation  has  been  able  to  achieve  in  a 
thousand  or  S.OOO  years. 

Look  at  our  country:  look  at  otir  free- 
doms under  the  Bill  of  Rights:  look  at  our 
comforts  of  life:  look  at  our  living  levels  and 
our  working  conditions;  look  at  our  people 
everywhere  and  then  turn  your  eyes  to  the 
Orient,  or  to  continental  Europe,  and  marvel 
at  the  accomplishments  and  the  progress  we 
have  enjoyed  under  the  principles  laid  down 
In  the  documents  you  will  view  In  this  Free- 
dom Train. 

In  S.OOO  years  the  Orient  has  failed  to  reach 
the  richness,  to  acquire  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductive capacity  we  have.  In  Europe  the 
same  is  true.  Ovir  people  came  from  lands 
all  over  the  globe.  But  under  the  govern- 
ment, the  economy,  and  the  society  set  up 
under  these  documents  which  this  Freedom 
Train  carries  about  the  Nation,  our  people, 
through  liberty  were  able  to  create  and  leave 
to  us  this  great,  rich  heritage  we  call  the 
United  States. 

This  inheritance  Is  not  ours  to  squander,  to 
exhaust,  or  to  lose  by  Indolence,  Indifference, 
or  carelessness.  We  hold  thli  most  sacred 
tnist — this  great  Nation,  Its  principles  and 
the  fruits  of  its  principles,  in  trust  for  these 
who  are  to  come  after  vis. 

We  hold  this  great  heritage  in  trust  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  emulate. 
If  we  bring  our  Nation  through  these  storms 
which  now  sweep  the  earth.  If  we  can  help 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  without  fatally 
depleting  ourselves  and  wrecking  ovu-selves, 
If  we  can  keep  America  sane,  sound,  and  sol- 
vent— what  a  beacon  of  hope,  what  a  torch  to 
light  the  footsteps  of  those  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  who  seek  happiness  through  lib- 
erty. Unless  we  hold  this  torch  high,  unless 
we  shield  It  against  the  gusty  winds  of  selfish 
alien  doctrines  of  totalitarianism,  the  light 
of  the  world  will  go  out.  To  do  that,  to  pro- 
tect our  shining  beacon  calls  for  the  con- 
certed, devoted  help  of  a  united  America.  It 
calls  for  the  devotion  of  every  class,  every 
race,  every  creed,  every  section  of  all  who 
reap  the  blessings  of  ova  wonderful  way  of 
life. 

On  the  monument  bases  In  front  of  the 
Archives  Building  down  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue are  two  Inscriptions.    They  read: 

nXThat  U  past  is  prologue."  "Study  the 
past." 

Seeking  what  we  may  hope  and  expect  to 
do  m  the  future  by  looking  at  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  In  the  past  we  can  have  high 
hope  that  we  will  survive  these  political 
storms  and  confiicts  at  arms  which  have 
swept  the  world  and  roll  on  to  greater  achieve- 
ment as  a  nation  Just  as  this  Freedom  Train 
win  roll  on  to  let  more  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americaiu  see  the  precious  documents  which 
are  the  heritage  of  all  Americans. 

The  signs  of  the  times  warn  us  we  must  be 
united  and  devoted  to  our  liberties.  We  must 
be  careful  our  freedom  Is  not  undermined  by 
sinister  and  stealthy  subverslonlsts.  We  must 
be  ready  to  uphold  our  traditions,  our  rights, 
and  our  privileges  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
good  and  not  sacrifice  our  unity  by  each  one 
snsUng  his  own  temporary  advantage  at  tbe 
tipenep  of  his  fellows.  We  must  continue 
to  do  aU  we  can  to  keep  this  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  vigilance  active  among  our  own 
people.  For  that  reason  the  Freedom  Train 
Is  making  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  good. 

We  all  pray  Almighty  God  In  His  wisdom 
and  power  and  everlasting  love  to  guide  us, 
to  show  us  the  way  that  we  may  keep  this 
great  heritage  tmtamlshed,  unimpaired,  that 
all  the  world  may  see  and  marvel  and  emu- 
late; and  that  o\ir  own  posterity  may  share 
In  the  rich  blessings  of  our  grand  Nation. 
Ifay  we  be  united  for  freedom  In  our  faith  In 
Aaoerlca  through  our  faith  In  our  Ood  and 
our  thankfulness  to  Him. 


Natioiial  AdmfaustratioB  Detemiiied  T« 
Redace  Americans  to  World  Economic 
Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma,  ^^r. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  most  challenging 
crltlcismK  of  President  Truman's  bid  for 
bureaucratic  and  un-American  controls 
In  peacetimes,  in  his  recent  address  to 
the  Congress,  is  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
Ing  statement  Issued  by  Mr.  Tom  Linder, 
chairman  of  Farm  Commissioners'  Coun- 
cil, and  commissioner  of  agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Llnder's  statement  needs  no  em- 
bellishments or  explanations.  Coming 
from  one  who  believeo  impliclty  in  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  American 
Ideals,  and  from  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture and  those  at  the  head  of  our  agri- 
culture departments  of  the  several 
States,  It  should  be  read  by  everyone. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal affiliation,  think  of  President  Tru- 
man's request  for  tyrannical  power  in 
controlling  prices  of  farm  products  and 
commodities,  you  should  read  the  follow- 
ing statement  issued  by  Mr.  Linder  last 
Monday,  November  24.  1947: 

The  present  national  administration  Is  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  American  people  to 
the  economic  level  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  the  American  people  can  be 
reduced  to  such  level  Is  to  have  an  admin- 
istration that  parallels  in  power  over  the 
people  the  totalitarian  regimes  of  Russia  and 
some  other  countries. 

The  President's  request  for  such  totali- 
tarian power  from  the  present  Congress  Is 
the  admission  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Very  recently  the  President  specifically  re- 
ferred to  tbe  powers  he  now  r^uests  as  be- 
ing the  methods  of  police  states. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  An- 
derson, as  stated  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  at  BUoxi.  Miss.,  2  weeks  ago. 
price  controls  under  OPA  cost  the  people  10 
cents  out  of  every  dollar. 

Tbe  restoration  of  price  control  at  the 
present  time  on  this  basis  would  cost  the 
American  people  $12,000,000,000  per  year. 

The  President  considered  these  requested 
powers  as  the  totalitarian  powers  of  a  police 
state  until  he  spent  an  hour  In  conference 
with  Leon  Henderson  and  Chester  Bowles. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what  sweet 
honeydew  logic  fell  from  the  siren  tongues 
of  Henderson  and  Chester  Bowles  that  laid 
great  Caesar  low. 

The  great  champion  of  democracy  who 
opposed  restoration  of  a  police  state  In  Amer- 
ica 1  month  ago  becomes  the  willing  slave 
of  the  proponents  of  controlled  economy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxue,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General  re- 
mained In  serene  comp>06Vire  and  undisturbed 
by  transactions  on  futures  commodities  ex- 
changes when  farm  prices  were  so  low  that 
the  farmers  could  not  buy  a  new  shirt  or  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

It  Is  only  when  prices  on  theee  exchanges 
go  up  to  about  80  percent  of  true  parity  that 
these  great  champions  rise  up  In  wrath  and 
demand  control  of  conMnodity  exchanges. 


Since  prices  have  gone  up  to  present  levels. 
since  there  is  full  employment  In  the  coun- 
try, since  there  Is  tremendous  taxpaylng  pow- 
er among  the  people,  and  since  the  American 
economic  level  Is  far  above  that  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world,  theee  champions  suddenly 
develop  a  desire  to  control  these  exchanges 
and  force  prices  downward,  together  with  the 
American  standard  of  Uvlng,  which  it  must 
carry  with  it. 

The  American  way  Is  to  let  the  people 
speak.  It  la  only  a  year  untu  Presidential 
election.  This  country  can  rock  along  an- 
other year  without  adopting  the  principles 
of  dictatorship.  Let  these  champions  sub- 
mit their  cause  of  price  controls  and  eco- 
nomic controls  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  next  year's  election.  Let  tbe  peo- 
ple speAk.  and  let  Congress  and  the  officials 
listen  and  then  we  wUl  all  know  where  we 
stand.  Lincoln  said.  "Tell  the  people  the 
Uutb  and  tbe  Nation  wlU  be  safe." 

Congress,  by  taking  hysterical,  hurried,  or 
Ill-considered  action,  could  easily  throw  our 
entire  economy  Into  a  tallsptn  and  the  Chief 
Executive,  acting  imder  a  delegated  authority, 
can  easily  do  the  same  thing  through  bu- 
reaucratic control. 

Nothing  at  this  time  woxild  tend  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  pec^le  so  much  as  for 
thein  to  know  that  Congress  is  going  to  wait 
for  a  mandate  from  the  people  before  taking 
any  unusual  action. 

O  democracy,   democracy,  what   slna   are 
committed  in  thy  fair  name.    The  President 
and  others  may  speak  with  the  coat  of  de- 
mocracy but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  totaU- 
tarlanlsm.    Senator  Taft  spoke  with  a  voice 
of  a  true  American  in  reply  to  the  President's 
request  for  totalitarian  power. 
Of  Mr.  Truman  It  might  be  said: 
"He  wiggled  In  and  he  wiggled  out. 
He  le.ft  the  country  all  in  doubt. 
Whether  the  snake  that  made  the  track 
Was  going  out  or  coming  back." 
The  administration  says  we  must  make  un- 
precedented expxjrts  to  foreign  countries. 

Tbe  administration's  whole  trade  program. 
Including  the  23-natlon  treaty,  has  for  Its 
purpose  unprecedented  Imports  Into  this 
country. 

Unprecedented  exports  require  unprece- 
dented production,  yet  the  administration  Is 
doing  everything  In  its  power  to  discourage 
production  by  trying  to  force  the  prices  of 
farm  produce  below  cost  of  production. 

Unprecedented  Imports  vnu  necessitate  re- 
duction in  production  in  this  country. 

While  other  nations  have  starvation  diets, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  they  have  more 
food  than  they  have  of  anything  else:  there- 
fore, our  Imports  from  foreign  countries  must 
consist  of  food  out  of  their  already  meager 
supply. 

Our  exports  to  needy  cotmtrles  must  of 
necessity  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers;  this 
can  only  be  done  If  we  have  high  prices,  high 
wages,  and  high  salaries. 

With  low  prices  the  taxpayers  will  be  under 
a  heavy  burden  simply  to  finance  the  na- 
tional debt  and  meet  current  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Before  this  Nation  can  make  any  progress 
in  any  direction,  the  national  administration 
must  first  decide  In  what  direction  It  Intonds 
to  proceed. 

With  $260,000,000,000  national  debt  and 
with  high  consumption  of  commodities  on 
the  present  economic  level,  a  moderate  de- 
cline in  farm  prices  would  be  catastrophic. 
A  declme  of  20  or  25  percent  from  present 
prices  would  be  as  detrimental  to  our  econ- 
omy aa  were  the  extreme  low  prices  of  1930. 
1931,  and  1932. 

If  the  weight  of  the  Government  is  thrown 
against  present  agriculture  price  levels.  It  will 
result  m  a  depression  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  and  wlU  make  the  days  of  1931  and  1031 
seem  like  the  good  old  days.  It  will  creato 
in  this  country  the  most  favorable  and  fertile 
ground  for  the  growth  of  communism,  whl^  , 
we  are  supposed  to  be  lighting. 
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Taxes — THe  Eacnj  of 
PrafreM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  EDWARD  G.  ROHRBOUGH 


or 


THl  HOUSE  OV 
Friday.  November  28. 1947 


Bdlr.     ROHRBOUGH.      Mr.    Speaker. 
ni4pr  leave  to  reviac  UMl  extend  my 
js.  I  Include  h«retii  an  editorial 
f rodi  the  West  Union  Record  for  Novem- 
27.  1947.  published  at  West  Union. 
.ra. 

Tils  is  a  Democratic  paper,  and  the 
edltH*.  WaUer  Stuart,  belns  a  Jeffer- 
son ui  Denocrat.  aometimes  talks  like 
a  R  ipubllcan.    The  editorial  follows: 
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ExdMTTAirr  TAxaa— -THE  smemt  or  raoouaa 

T1  in  country  will  iMV«r  ham  the  kind  of 
pm  lertty   it   snould   tuive   onttl   Iaxm   arc 
to  a  point  wh«r«  tbey  can  be  borne 
liMdriUp  by  CTcry  class  of  cltHwnry 
.  th«y  will  Dot  (Uscoura««  ttoe  ex- 
o(  industry  or  Vbm  sstabllsbmimt  oC 
btistosss  or  sntorprlat.    High  tsass  ar« 
i,tlan%  grsataat  ImmiIsi  to  prograM  and 
Kponslon  of  Industry, 
vtowof  the  fact  that  the  maxlmiun  tax 
to  more  than  90  percent.  Is  It  not  a  peal 
tbst  this  country  enjoys  as  mweli 

today  as  It  does?    TTnder  lueb  a 

rate.'lhere  could  bs  no  prosperity  If  it 

not  for  the  vast  amount  of  money  put 

circulatkm  as  ths  result  of  tbe  war.     But 

war  monsy  to  tiainc  fast  siphoned  away 

tiM  paopla  by  ■uvbltaiit  taxss  and  by 

^  for  everything  ths  people 

(o  buy.  and  as  a  result  the  war  money 

going  to  last  long. 
_kt  Inducement  could  there  be  to  anyone 
ivast  capital  In  a  new  enterprise  when 
take  anywiMre  fiaot  a  third  to  nine- 
bs  of  the  income?  It  would  be  abso- 
y  lm|nTss1*f'T  today  for  anybody  to  buUd 
k  gNNU  kidustry  with  tb«  proflu  from 
btataMsa.  Undsr  the  prsssnt  tax  sys- 
thto  country  could  not  produce  anothar 
y  Ford. 

taxas  had  bean  redticed  at  least  50  par- 

at  the  dosa  of  the  war  and  expenses  of 

rnmant   had    baan   reduced    by    a   like 

this  Nation  would  have  experlenoad 

activity  unparalleled  in  all  tba 

_  history.    There  would  have  been  such 

I  i»l>an^*^"  of  Industry  that  in  a  very  short 

the  production  of  goods  would  have 

poo*  wlUi  ths  demand.    In  a  brief  time 

boty  who  waatad  a  car  and  was  able 

1  uy  it  couM  kata  kad  ooa  and  everybody 

wanted  a  housa  aad  was  able  to  pay  for 

have  lud  one. 

t^mn  to  nothing  that  the  Dnlted  Wtattm 

couU  do  that  would  stimulate 

bualneaa  mora  than  to  make  a  big  reduction 

Hl^  taxes  can  destroy  business 

oc  taasa  ean  put  new  Ula 

TMlilT  of  UtUe  biiilniMW 

kava  keen  deetroyed  during 

^ ky  Mgk  taasa.    The  power 

as.  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  to  the  power 

Isatroy,  and  never  has  the  truth  of  that 

been  more  sUiklngly  exempli- 

tt  kaa  kSMk  dtuing  tka  past  6  years. 

raduead  f««H«aM  of  the 

__^_    debt  that  thto  country  owes,  aad 

rtMUld  not  be  a  little  reduction,  suok 

•M  pvovlded  for  In  tlM  waa—  tea  kdto 

wkiek  ware  pssssd  by  OooTMa  aad  vatoad  ky 

Praaident.  but  tkfsra  skouid  be  a  talc 

A  big  ladtoettoa  kk  taxas  would  do 

td  ksap  tkia  aooBtry  out  of  another 

than  anythinf  else  that  could  be 
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Tka  poUtlrtoas  wko  oppoaa  radi 
taxaa  eootand  tkal  any  surplus  in  tha 
ury  sboald  be  uaed  to  apply  «■  Vt*-  m 
debt,   that   tax  reduction  should    >'  'kt 
certain  conditions  are  more  favorable 
til  tha  national  economy  to  more  at 
until  otir  foreign  conunltments  are 
nltcty  eetablliihed. 

It  will  take  at  least  a  hundred  ye  ira 
lUdata  tha  praaant  national  drtt  and 
navar  be  liquidated,  but  tba  people  wii 
to  live  and  buitnese  wUl  have  to  g'      n 
meantime.    There  to  no  sense  In  in  poi 
Ing  the  people  of  today  in  trying  to  - 
naUonal  debt.    Tbe  payment  ol  lh«  del 
have  to  be  apraad  over  several  gem 
Ro  ana  ganeratloa  can  pay  It  or  an] 
great  part  of  it     Meet  o<  the  debt  — 
eurrad  in  the  Intereet  of  futiue  gem 
aa   well   as   in  tha   inUrest   of   the 
generation    and    future    generaUona 
bear  their  share  of  the  huge  debt 
by  the  war.     Tbe  war  was  fought  fot 
gHMratlons    as    well    as    for    th' 
gcBeratlon. 

The  very  first  leglslstton  considered 
next  session  of  the  Congress  should  be] 
to  reduce  taxes.    The  people  should  " 
bear  upon  the  Congress  every  Infiui 
slbis  In  order  to  get  a  substantial  ti 
tloo.    Any  Member  of  the  Congresii  wl 
poaea  tax  reduction  should  be  de    a\ 
reelection.     If  be  cannot  be  defeated 
iMNnlnatlon.  he  should  be  defeated 
general  election  next  November,  it 
not  what  hto  politics  may  be.    A  Rei 
should  be  as  much  Interested  in  tax  n 
as  a  Democrat.    High  taxee  l>ear  as  heal 
tha  one  as  on  tba  other. 

The  war  haa  been  over  more  than 
and  yet  tha  people  are  stlU  paylntj  wi 
the  same  outrageously  high  taxes 
durmg  the  years  of  the  war.    It  to 
time  that  the  people  were  getting  soi 


Editorial  by  James  C.  Tibbettt.  E< 
Platte  County  (Mo.)  Gazette 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Miasouai 
IN  THk  HOUSk  OF  BKPR1SENTA1 

Friday.  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    Mr    Si 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks ' 
Ricoas.  I  Include  a  splendid 
written  by  Mr.  James  C.  Tlbbff «;. 
of  the  Platte  County  Gazette,  of 
vllle.  Mo.,  which  In  my  opinion 
sound  advice.    It  follow.s: 

Congress  to  again  tn  session.    We 
kops  for  legislauon  to  stop  pouring 
cash  money — Into  other  countrlee  a 
a  ban  on  guns  snd  ammunition. 
prove  of  the  sending  of  some  grain 
oountrtas  through  the  winter,  with 
and  clothing.     Since  the  cessation 
War  II.  these  countrlea  have  bad  tl 
in  which  to  raise  supplies.    It 
madUnery  h.ts  been  needed 
elgn  farming  methods  are  different 
When  we  send  cash,  the  money  to 
the  purchase  of  arms  as  well  aa 
otter  things  which  keeps  the  people  t 
yap  ka  luting  their  neighbors  that 
are  avan  attewftsd.    Republicans  and  ] 
orata  tkimH  uatta  la  pushuig  throt 
iibia  program  for  tha  relief  of  all 

Honest  toll  by  our  forefathers  in 
by  ptUIed  thto  Nation  through  ma 
times,  and  more  work  and  sweat  byl 
ua  will  steady  the  ship  of  sute  noww 


Ited  exports  to  what  thto 

of  all.    We  are  oppoaad 

mtnea  kaga  mmbs  at  the 

hit  in  BBS  to  oa  tkat  they 

to  continue  their  fetxl- 

not  believe  in  a  lot  of 

iment  controls. 


ti  Prtseoert  of  War 


OP 

or 


lETH  B.  KEATING 

NEW  Toax 
ioF  REPRSSEXTATIVBS 

ivember  28.  1947 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 
ries  under  any  recov- 
employ  self-help,   not 

lave  heard  the  phrase 

Idled   about   con.slder- 

jhigh  degree  of  Inaccu- 

^resentation.     The  true 

is  exemplified  in  tbe 

re  that  two  and  one- 

sners  of  war  are  still 

bs.    ThLs  l.s  the  .subject 

irigorous  editorial  in  the 

\.  which,  under  leave  to 

rk.^.  Is  quoted  below.  " 

tuents  of  my  congres- 

ive  appealed  to  me  for 

leir  relatives,  who  are 

lers.  to  be  released  from 

that  they  may  return 

in  their  native  lands 

rebuilding  of  their  shat- 

Although  it  Is  true  that 

^ot  chargeable  with  the 

tg  foreign  nationals  for 

[agree  with  the  author 

[who  points  out  tliat  our 

(nt    should    bring    the 

pressure  to  bear  upon 

ir.sulng  this  practice  to 

Eued  with  considerable 
Ion  with  any  recovery 
(tension  of  aid  to  any 
itry  should  be  condi- 
)venant  by  that  nation 
rh  repatrtaUon  of  pris- 
>rding  to  a  definite  fixed 
:ularly  Is  that  true  If 

kted  assistance  program 

Id   also   to   the   country 

[are  being  held, 
ig  example  is  Germany, 
accepted  that  there  can 

fy  revival  of  western  Eu- 
ib&tantial  restoration  of 
of  course  carefully 

ipervl.sed  to  prevent  any 
^building  a  war  poten- 
folly  of  the  notorious 
i,  pursued  all  too  long  by 
)n,  is  now  generally  rec- 
;rman  recovery  requires 
>n  of  its  manpower.  A 
m.  tolling  in  his  native 
put  forth  l)etter  effort 
lore  to  the  over-all  pic- 
same  workman  dressed 
of  a  prisoner  of  war 
irt.  therefore,  from  the 
inltarian  principles  in- 
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volved.  It  Is  Important  to  the  efBclent  op- 
eration of  any  recovery  program  that  the 
beneficiary  countries  employ  self-help 
recruited  from  their  own  nationals. 

Unfortunately  the  great  bulk  of  these 
prisoners  are  held  by  a  power  with  which 
negotiation  and  persuasion  have  been 
found  singularly  difficult.  That  does 
not.  however,  affect  the  principle  In- 
volved or  minimize  the  importance  of 
taking  such  steps  as  are  possible  to  pre- 
vail upon  our  other  allies  to  follow  our 
lead  in  the  release  of  war  prisoners. 
After  all.  some  800.000  are  still  held  by 
nations  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore,  their  release  would  focus 
the  spotlight  of  universal  censure  upon 
the  one  country  continuing  an  interna- 
tionally condemned  practice.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  pressure  of  such 
a  character  might  avail  much  toward 
bringing  about  parallel  action  on  the  part 
of  Russia.  In  fact,  in  this  global  "cold 
war"  who  knows  but  what  Russia,  in  her 
fight  to  oppose  any  recovery  plan  for 
western  Europe  and  to  curry  favor  in 
Germany,  might  take  the  offensive  in 
freeing  tliese  slaves,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son in  order  that  thereby  she  might  Jump 
the  ideological  gun  on  the  western 
democracies. 

To  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  wrestling 
with  the  complicated  problem  of  fram- 
ing a  program  of  foreign  aid.  I  submit 
this  suggestion  for  their  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows: 

SLAVK    LABOK 

The  Dnlted  Press  survey  disclosing  that 
more  than  26  months  after  VJ-day  2.500.000 
prisoners  of  war  still  have  not  been  returned 
to  their  hon^es  to  a  disheartening  comment 
on  the  debasement  of  international  morality. 
It  to  a  euphemism  to  refer  to  these  men  as 
prisoners  of  war.  They  are,  in  actual  fact, 
a  slave  labor  force  pressed  into  the  service 
of  captor  countries.  To  show  that  73  percent 
of  the  prisoners  are  held  by  the  Soviet  Union 
la  only  to  establish  degrees  of  guilt.  For 
these  men  to  be  separated  arbitrarily  from 
their  families  after  the  needs  of  war  have 
ceased  to  something  very  close  to  barbartom. 

A  total  of  1,656,532  German  and  Japanese 
prteoners  reportedly  still  are  in  Russian 
hands.  This  figure  to  not  especially  surpris- 
ing in  a  country  that  has  made  use  of  slave 
labor  as  an  Internal  policy.  The  dtoturblng 
point  is  that  Prance  and  Britain,  where  the 
prliKlples  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
treatment  of  war  prtooners  have  long  been 
recognized,  should  continue  to  negate  those 
principles.  Whatever  the  real  needs  of  these 
nations  for  an  augmented  labor  force,  the 
plain  fact  to  that  the  practice  they  are  fol- 
lowing Is  not  essentially  different  from  Hit- 
ler's. Nor  Is  the  argument  that  prisoners  can- 
not be  repatriated  at  a  faster  rate  because  of 
conditions  In  Germany  a  convincing  one. 
The  plan  for  European  recovery  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  close  Interrelation  between 
German  economic  recovery  and  the  welfare  of 
the  remainder  of  Europe.  German  Indus- 
try cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the  goods 
Prance  and  Britain  themselves  need  until  Its 
manpower  Is  returned. 

In  hto  boolc.  Speaking  Frankly,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes  tells  of  some  of  hto 
tribulations  In  attempting  to  speed  up  the 
return  of  war  prisoners.  Including  an  un- 
abashed admission  by  the  French  that  re- 
patriation could  not  be  Increased  because  of 
their  own  labor  shortage.      As  the  matter 


now  stands.  Britain  has  agreed  to  return  all 
its  prtooners  by  October  1948.  As  of  March 
1  of  thto  year,  the  French  held  approximately 
450.000  German  prisoners.  Including  a  num- 
ber captured  by  American  forces,  which  they 
have  been  returning  at  a  rate  of  20.000  a 
month.  An  agreement  of  the  CouncU  of 
Foreign  Mmtoters.  to  which  Russia  to  a  party, 
provides  that  all  German  prisoners  shall  be 
repatriated  by  December  31.  1948. 

For  lU  part  the  United  States  has  clean 
hands.  Aside  from  war  crimlnato  awaiting 
trial,  the  last  German  and  Japanese  prison- 
ers in  thto  country  were  returned  in  1946. 
But  while  the  United  States  has  dtocharged 
Its  own  obligation.  It  cannot  remain  oblivi- 
ous to  the  continuing  blot  on  the  conscience 
of  humanity.  We  believe  that  the  State  De- 
partment should  exert  every  effort  to  hasten 
the  return  of  remaining  war  prisoners  to 
their  homes. 


The  International  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBa 

Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr,  Speaker,  wearer 
of  the  Purple  Heart  earned  through 
serious  injuries  suffered  in  the  Pacific 
while  serving  his  country,  diligent  and 
profound  student  of  international  af- 
fairs, pious  churchman  and  patriot  of 
the  first  order,  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Edward  J.  DEvrrr,  of  the  Fourth  Minne- 
sota District,  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority  in  matters  affecting  the  inter- 
national scene.  On  October  17  he  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the  na- 
tional convention  of  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans held  in  his  home  city  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  A  copy  of  this  address  has  been 
sent  to  me. 

The  simple,  direct,  sound,  and  well- 
reasoned  content  of  this  speech  com- 
mends it  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Although  many, 
like  myself,  may  still  be  studying  this 
great  problem  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  consonant  with  the  ultimate 
welfare  of  our  Nation,  certainly  the  per- 
suasive considerations  advanced  by  our 
able  colleague  are  a  distinct  contribution 
to  our  thinking. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address: 

I  would  like  to  t&\k.  with  you  today  about 
our  critical  International  situation.  Never 
before  In  history  have  we  had  so  many 
troubled  spots  In  the  world.  Each  of  them 
to  a  smouldering  punk  which  might  Ignite 
eventually  Into  World  War  m.  Look  any- 
where on  the  globe  and  you  wUl  see  evidence 
of  friction  between  peoples  and  between  na- 
tions; you  win  see  hunger  and  starvation, 
economic  dtolocations.  and  physical  destruc- 
tion. 

Actual  civil  war  extots  In  China.  Korea  to 
st  an  economic  standstill,  and  in  Indonesia 
the  flames  of  natlonaltom  are  blowing  against 
the  old  Dutch  colonial  policies.  India  to 
split  asunder  and  the  two  new  nations  there 
are  experiencing  Inordinate  birth  pains. 
Every  day  the  newspaper  and  the  radio  re- 
cords the  gravity  of  the  Palestine  situation. 
The  Balkans,  as  so  often  In  our  htotory,  are 
again  viewed  as  the  potential  trouble  spot  of 
southern  Europe.    A  divided  Germany  to  in 


great  want,  its  wlsaeto  of  Indtxstry  grinding 
slowly. 

Our  focus  these  days  to  directed  particularly 
to  the  plight  of  Italy  and  France  where  human 
suffering  Is  great  and  where  the  vlcissitudea  of 
a  European  winter,  combined  with  a  small 
grain  crop  and  economic  maladjustment  in- 
dicate an  even  more  serlotis  condition  in  tha 
immedtote  months  ahead. 

One  of  the  major  dectolons  to  be  made  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  by  the  people  of  the 
country  and  ultimately  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  whether  we  shall  turn 
our  backs  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon 
Prance  and  Italy,  or  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  aid  them  In  the  hope  of  rebulldhig 
a  seif-siifBclent  and  prosperous  Europe. 

I  hope  I  do  not  oversimplify  the  problem  bj 
saying  that  it  to  essenttolly  a  contest  tMtween 
toolatlonlsm  and  internationalism.  It  would 
certainly  l>e  the  easier  course  for  ua.  today, 
to  say  that  we  have  done  enough  for  Europe 
and  the  world  and  to  wipe  our  hands  of  It 
all.  We  have  contributed  most  generously 
of  our  wetdth  and  of  our  manpower  In  the 
waging  of  two  great  world  wars  which  origi- 
nated In  that  great  smouldering  caldron  of 
diverse  peoples  In  the  old  countries.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor  we  have  contributed  no  less 
than  $67,000,000,000  In  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries—-$67 ,000.00  3. 000  mind  you.  not  million. 
Although  some  $51,000,000,000  of  thto  was  In 
lend-lease.  It  would  be  wishful  thlnUng  to 
expect  that  even  one  one-hundredth  of  It 
would  be  returned  to  this  country.  And  the 
people  are  saying,  not  within  some  Justifica- 
tion. "When  are  we  going  to  talte  care  of  our- 
selvest  For  how  long  must  the  International 
WPA  go  on  and  on?  What  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  In  the  United  States?  Isn't  It  true 
that  the  giving  of  more  aid  to  Europe  wlU 
bring  even  a  higher  cost  of  living  to  the  peo- 
ple of  thto  country?" 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  today  at  the  cross- 
roads. We  must  decide  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  Interest  ourselves  In  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  or  whether  we  shall  draw  again 
Into  the  toolatlontots'  shell,  traditional  of  our 
pre-twentleth-century  htotory. 

Per  my  part,  much  as  the  course  of  toola- 
tlontom  may  be  attractive  to  our  own  Im- 
mediate and  selfish  well-being,  we  must  con- 
tinue today,  and  tomorrow,  and  for  all  time 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  problems  of 
other  nations,  because  in  thto  modem  age 
of  rapid  communication  and  transportation 
and  of  great  scientific  advances  In  the  arts 
of  war,  we  are  really  only  one  country  In  a 
small  world  of  many  countries.  And  what 
affects  tbe  peoples  of  other  countries,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  affects  us.  Otir  deep  con- 
cern, therefore,  must  he  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  world  because  those  problems 
are  in  reality  our  own. 

We  Just  can't  let  our  fellow  human  beings 
starve.    It  ton't  In  us.    It  ton't  humane. 

I  am  Just  as  well  sattofled  that  we  can't 
let  communism  spread  further  In  the  world. 
It  has  spread  far  enough.  The  Russian  Oov> 
emment  today  controto.  through  actual  ag- 
gression and  occupation,  or  through  Infiltra- 
tion and  connivance,  the  peoples  aiKi  tha 
governments  of  100.000,000  people  over  whom 
It  had  no  Jurisdiction  prior  to  the  war.  Read 
off  the  names  of  the  once  free  countries  which 
now  tremble  under  the  boots  of  the  Soviets — 
Finland,  Latvia,  Esthonla,  Llthuanto,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgarto.  Rtunanla. 
eastern  Germany,  Yugoslavia.  Albania. 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  on  the  Itot  but 
a  temporary  boost  from  our  Government 
through  the  Greco-Turklsh  loan  bill  has 
prevented,  or  at  least  forestalled,  their  de- 
mise. I  say  that  communism  has  spread  far 
enough  I  From  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Tri- 
este on  the  Adriatic,  and  west  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asto  the  once  free  peoples  can  no 
longer  call  their  souto  their  own. 

Ihere  are  only  two  great  democracies  left 
In  Europe — ^France  and  Italy,  and  they  ara 
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roDdltkn   today.    Palmlro 
tbe  No.  1  Italian  Communiat.  eUlBM 
•f«  ftJIOQ.000  Badi  in  Italy.    It  la  aatl- 
tliat  40  parcani  at  tlM  rr«nch  paopia 
jiMi«iiBla<B  or  taeUned  toward 
It  took  but  a  few  bowa  for 
rMtCboro  to  engtnaar  tbe  faU 
kneia—at  and  to  replace 
Conununlat  dominated  cabinet  a 
ago.     It  would  probably  take  no 
to  enxlneer  the  faU  of  the  prcaent 
itlc  Italian  aMi  VMnch  Oovernmenta. 
leaaral  iHinger  and  want,  tbe 
at  tbe  Coaununutlc  propaganda 
aoond  ao  very  conaollng  to  a  be- 
people, 
of  tbla  country  must  stop  conununtam 
tradu  by   fumlahtng   temporary   aid 
peoplaa  of  France  and  Italy,  and  by 
k»c-range  aid  for 
rebabUltatlon    thi 
at  tbe  Maieball   plan. 
aid  would  eoat  ao«M  $SO00O0j 
probably  be  flnanoed  tbrougb  some  or 
cxtatlng  tntematk»al  finance  agen- 
as  the  ■sport-Import  Bank,  tbe 
Pund,  and  the  World  Q»nk. 

all  plan  calling  for  an  expendl- 

of  some  •IB.OWjOOOjOOO  over  a  4-year 

really  aska  no  net*  than  we  hare  been 

In  past  ycara.    It  dlffprs  from  a 

handout  in  that  It  contemplates  that 

of  Jxut  helping  tbe  people  of  Eu- 

we  will  help  them  to  help  themaelvea. 

of  giving  them  a  potato  to  eat.  we 

timlsh  them  the  aeed  and  the  fertlltaer 

their  own  food.     Instead  of  giving 

clothes  to  wear  and  houses  in  which 

we  will  fumlah  them  tbe  machinery 

he  toola  and  the  where-wttb-all  to  make 

own    clothing    and    build    their   own 

and  reconstruct  their  own  industries 

in  time  they  may  lire  by  their  own 

alone. 

t4a  accoxints  for  about  10 
at  our  employment  and  indxistry  in 
aountry.  By  rebulding  and  revitalizing 
trade  through  the  self-help 
by  tbe  Marahall  plan,  we  will  be 
for  our  own  economy  and  our  own 
I  the  continuance  of  this  10  percent 
llfeblood,  which  may  well  be  the  dlf- 
between  a  prosperous  and  a  deprea- 
klnd  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
not  advocate  that  we  deprive  ourselvca 
Baaamary  food  and  aaaentlals  of  living, 
t  urge  that  we  contribute  as  much  as 
of  our  own  sutaaMance  to  help  our 
democracies  without  at  the  aame 
crippling  our  own  eslatcnce.  I  feel  cer- 
that  the  Congress  will  circxunscrlbe  any 
of  ftirther  aid  to  Burope  with  safe- 
to  Insure  the  bualneaallke  manage- 
and  distribution  of  such  aid;  that 
will  be  no  more  wanton  hurly-burly 
out  of  American  products  by  hare- 
Soclailst-  and  Communist-thinking 
social  workers  without  the  glv- 
Df  proper  credit  to  the  people  of  the 
Such  relief  will  be  admlnts- 
wlth  businesslike  methods  and  with 
credit    attributed   to    the   American 
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prcaent  administration  has  been  defl- 
in  spprlalng  the  people  of  tbe  country 
detalla  and  tbe  naeaaatty  for  the  Inau- 
of  the  Marshall  plan.  For  any  such 
to  Buceeed,  It  must  have  the  united 
t  support  of  the  American  peo- 
Our  country  la  ooBtiolIed  st  bottom  by 
t^telllgcnt  and  tnformcd  public  oplnlrai. 
liT»*»n»»*  onca  atatad  In  the  course 
debate  with  Stepbao  Douglas,  the  little 
"Public  opinion  is  everything  In  tbe 
Ublied  States.  With  It.  nothing  can  faU. 
mtiout  it.  nothing  can  succeed."  How  true 
Is.  We  must  have  an  informed  and 
lll^hTrn-rl  public  opinion  as  a  condition 
lant  to  the  Inauguration  of  the  Mar- 
plan.  It  ts  the  responsibility  of  oar 
preefcnt  adminlatrauon  to  inform  the  Amert- 


Abn  bam 
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can  people  about  the  plan.  lU  details, 
neeeaaity  for  lu  enactment.    Although 
not  a  part  of  this  admlnlstratic 
I  am   a   member   of   the   oppoalte 
party — I  believe  that  our  acceptance 
Marshall  plan  and  its  businesslike 
traUon   U  a  aaeaaslty  In   this  grrnt 
crlaU.    For  that  laaaon.  I  urge  public 
standing  and  acceptance  of  it. 

The  decisions  which  we  make  In  i:  -s^ i 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  are  tae 
sions  which  will  determine  whether  < 
we  shall  have  World  War  III.    World 
waant  started  by  the  shooting  of  some 
royalty  at  Sarajevo.  Serbia.  In  1914.  alt 
that  was  the  immediate  provocation. 
War  n  was  not  started  by  the 
Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  although  that 
Immediate    provocation.     Thoae   two 
ram  the  abort-sighted. 
J  of  iDtamattaoal  affairs  for ' 
or  30  years  which  preceded  the  actual 
mencement  of  the  conflicts.     We  must 
sure  that  today  when  laying  the  coi 
our  foreign  policy  we  are  not  Ignlt 
embers  for  a  third  great  world  coni 
Is  only  the  historian  in  retroapect 
the  picture  as  a  whole.     Because  of 
centrailon  on  the  affairs  of  the  momenl 
the  business  of  the  day.  we  are  not  all 
appreciative   of   the   long-range  signlf 
of  our  immediate  conduct. 

Dpon  you  lewlih  veterans  of  the 
advocate  an  awareneaa  of  the  impor 
our  foreign -policy  decisions  today      I 
deep  concern  for   international   affaire 
for  the  adoption  of  policies  like  the  " 
plan,  which  will  serve  the  humane 
of  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
and  sheltering  the  homeles.-.  on  the  '  .le 
and  of  stopping  the  aggressive  spread  of  < 
mxmtsm.  on  the  other.    In  such  mi 
believe  we  can  steer  our  course  in  this 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  avotd  the 
and  dangerous  course  which  leads  to 
War  ni. 
I  thank  you. 
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Retolubon  of   New   Orleans   Hoi 
Savisfs  and  Loan  Le«f«c 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnaxANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT 

Friday.  November  2S.  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.     Mr. 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  rei 
in  the  RicoM).  I  include  the  f(  ~ 

resolution: 

Whereas  that  part  of  Jefferson  Pariah  | 
prialng     the     heavUy     populated 
Brtdgedale.  and  other  aectioDs  sre 
to   tbe  Aoodwatera  of  Lake  Pont<^u 
that  the  hurricane  of  September  1M7, 
ing  which  that  entire  area  was  under 
waters  for  a  period  of  over  5  weefta.j 
material  damage  to  over  2.fiOO  homea, 
emphaalaes  tbe  ncoeasity  for  adequat 
protection  for  that  area:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the 
Obrre  spillway  by  the  United  States 
ment  causing  the  flow  of  Misalsiirpi 
waters    Into    I^ka    Pontcbartralr 
eaualng  the  lab*  watara  to  rlae  ab  ve| 
represents  a  constant  thrp' 
:  of  the  above  area  and  also  <■  he  1 
from  the  Bonnet  Carre  spillway 
line  of  the  pariah  of  Orleans;  and 

Whereas  the  basardous  condlt:   n 
venting  the  natural  growth  and  ei 
of  the  city  of  Mew  Orleans  and  is  the  I 
deterrent  to  the  construction  of  maaf 


les  mainly  for  veterans 
le  area  deecrlbed  Is  the 
some  80.000   home 
for  parks,  playgrounds, 
ties:  Therefore  be  It 
I  New  Orleans  Homestead 
rague,  representing  an 
1.000  members  and  hav- 
llars   Invested   In   home 
tpiores  the  fsct  that  the 
from  Lake  Pontchartraln 
;nisant  of  the  cooataot 
the  growth  of  New  Or- 
ictlon  of  needed  low- 
respectfUlly  urges  upon 
United  SUtes  that  the 
H  sea  wall  and  that  the 
above    potential    lake- 
It  Congreas  meets  its  re- 
[  people  In  that  area   by 
iry  fluids  for  the  cost 
It  ftu-ther 
}py  of  these  resolutions 
tnt  of  the  United  SUtes. 
of  the  Congrem  of  the 
le  United  States  Army 
the  United  States  Mis- 
lisslon,  to  the  mayor  of 
ftnns,  to  the  Governor  of 
ina.  Fontchartrain  Levee 
)f  Jefferson  Parish,  and 


IS,  Mr.  PrettdcBt 


OF  REMARKS 
or 

IIS  LUDLOW 

liiroiANA 

►f  REPRESENTATIVES 

:mber  2S.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
>)itical  partie.s.  as  far 

^ry  of  Cabinet  appoint- 
(re  has  been  too  much 

lilies  and  postal  alFairs. 

kr    General    hae    been 

litical  member  of  the 

illy  he  has  been  the 

of  the  party  in  power. 

lan  Is  entitled  to  the 
the  Nation  for  break - 
It.  I  do  not  know 
Donaldson,  the  new 

pal.  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
do  not  know  whether 
knows,  but  we  all  do 

[a  very  efBclent  official 
office  the  experience 

ireer  and  a  determina- 

'  the  office  in  a  way  that 
lost  in  service  to  the 

>us  consent  to  extend 
le  Rccoao.  I  Include  a 
?n  to  Mr.  Donaldson, 

NovcMan  36.  1947. 

trtment, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

}n:  My  warm  oongratu- 

^ointment  as  PoatnMatcr 

Truman  baa  acted  wisely 

iteraet  by  selecting  the 

otitatanding  career  man 

tt  is  indeed  refreshing  to 

|tor  a  postal  appointment 

»n  the  basis  of  bis  demon  - 

18  for  the  work  to  be  dona 

Bis.    My  long  aaaoeiatloa 

Department  In  connec- 
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tlon  with  the  postal  appropriations  has  given 
me  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  Intelligent 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment's needs. 

I  am  wishing  you  much  happiness  and  suc- 
cess as  a  memb?r  cf  the  Cabinet. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Lotns  Ludlow. 


Why  Can't  We  Have  the  Facts  Earlier? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  been  called  into  special 
session  by  the  President,  and  if  we  are 
to  Judge  by  the  President's  message  de- 
livered to  the  joint  session,  we  have  been 
called  here  to  appropriate  and  vote  relief 
for  certain  countries  in  Europe.  By  in- 
direction we  arc  advised  that  this  is 
preliminary  to  the  proposed  Marshall 
plan,  which  will  probably  be  the  first 
order  of  business  with  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  President  whatsoever, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  country  has  be- 
come confused  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  recently  been  able  to  rid 
ourselves  of  Government  controls,  and 
uncomfortable  aspects  that  go  with  war, 
that  the  country  will  not  take  kindly 
again  to  more  controls,  especially  if 
those  controls  are  for  the  purposes  of 

relief. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  President  has  pre- 
sented this  case  from  the  wrong  angle. 
It  has  been  presented  as  a  stopgap  re- 
lief aid  for  certain  countries  of  Europe, 
where  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  stopgap 
aid.  so-called,  and  the  funds  that  will 
be  asked  for  under  the  Marshall  plan 
are  nothing  short  of  funds  for  national 
defense,  and  the  country  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  were  so  advised  today. 

Wc  have  recently  listened  to  major 
addresses  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  one 
given  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  made  extensive  stud- 
ies. There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
authenticity  of  his  remarks  and  the  can- 
dor with  which  he  spoke. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt,  who  followed  Congressman 
DiRKSEN  a  day  or  two  later  with  a  forth- 
right address  telling  us  the  exact  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  Europe  today.  His 
remarks  have  been  made  for  the  same 
good  reason  that  he  too  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Europe  where  he 
has  made  extensive  investigations. 
Therefore  we  must  accept  his  statement 
as  one  worthy  and  dependable. 

A  few  days  later  the  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  from  Chicago  rather  forthrightly 
about  the  dangers  of  communism  and 
the  practices  of  Stalin,  Molotov,  and 
Vishinsky,  and  others. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  country  was 
awakened  by  a  new  book  appearing,  the 


author  of  which  is  the  Honorable  James 
Byrnes.  Its  title  "Speaking  Frankly." 
This  book  makes  amazing  revelations. 
It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  these  revela- 
tions were  not  made  many  months  ago. 
Surely  if  the  conditions  outlined  In  this 
book  prevail  today  they  prevailed  when 
Mr.  Byrnes  was  Secretary  of  State. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  approaching  this  serious  question 
from  entirely  the  wrong  angle.  If  we 
stand  in  the  vestibule  of  trouble  with 
Russia,  and  most  surely  Russia  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  trouble,  then 
the  people  of  the  Nation  should  know 
the  existing  conditions  as  they  are,  not 
1  year  or  2  years  later,  but  they  should 
know  them  today  and  they  should  have 
known  them  in  the  past. 

The  President's  request  for  relief  for 
Europe  may  be  construed  if  you  please 
as  national  defense.  It  should  be  so 
labeled  because  it  is  nothing  less  than 
that,  If  we  accept  the  words  of  the  Hon- 
orable Everett  Dirksen,  the  Honorable 
Karl  Mundt,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
th^  message  conveyed  to  us  in  the  book 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Byrnes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLEH 

DELEGATT    FROM    AL/SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28.  1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Alaska 
was  honored  last  summer  by  a  visit  from 
Hon.  William  E.  Wame,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Secretary  Wame 
traveled  from  Ketchikan  to  Point  Bar- 
row, from  the  remote  Pribllof  Islands  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
He  talked  with  many  people,  and  he 
learned  much  about  this  last  great  re- 
maining frontier  land  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  shown  by  the  factual 
presentation  made  by  Secretary  Warne 
when  he  delivered  a  speech  before  stu- 
dents of  Haverf ord  College  at  Haverford. 
Pa.,  November  18.  I  consider  It  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  offer  his  address  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Record: 
Alaska:  A  Problem,  an  OPPORrtmixr,  akd  a 
Chalixncb 

Alaska  Is  a  problem,  an  opporttinlty,  and 
a  challenge  for  the  United  States. 

The  Territory  is  586,400  &iuare  miles  in 
extent:  one-flfth  as  large  as  the  48  States. 
It*  coastline  Is  10  times  as  long  as  that  of  the 
States. 

Ever  since  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Rus- 
sia for  $7,200,000  in  1867.  we  have  indulged 
in  generalized  thinking  about  it.  It  was 
"Seward's  folly."  It  was  "the  land  of  per- 
petual ice  and  snow,"  and  for  a  few  years  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  was  "gold." 

The  time  has  come  when  the  United  States 
must  take  a  closer  look  at  its  great  remtdn- 
Ing  frontier  of  Alaska.  We  mxist  now  occupy 
and  develop  Alaska. 

There  is  a  great  variety  In  Alaska.  We 
must  realize  that  in  so  vast  an  area  climates, 
terrains,  soils,  resources,  and  peoples  vary. 
Southeastern  Alaska  la  timbered  fiord  coun- 
try spectacularly  beautiful  as  the  mountain* 
rise  steeply  from  quiet  waters.  Central 
Alaska,  the  very  heart  of  the  Territory,  has 


warm  summers  and  cold  winters,  and  a  great 
variety  of  promising  resources.  Here,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  growth  and  the  greatest 
development  impend.  The  Aleutian  chain, 
as  though  flung  carelessly  into  tbe  cold  north- 
em  waters,  btretches  clear  to  Asia.  Theao 
islands,  grass- covered,  rugged,  often  weather- 
bound, arc  bleak  prisoners  of  isolation.  The 
great  deltas  of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwlm 
Rivers  and  the  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea  are, 
for  the«nost  part,  unfriendly  lands,  largely 
undeveloped,  except  for  the  fishery  In  Bris- 
tol Bay.  The  Arctic  plains  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  and  tbe  northern  coasU  are 
within  the  zone  of  months-long  nights  and 
little  luterest  connected  with  them  until  re- 
cently. Now  they  arc  the  site  of  an  intense 
exploration  for  petroleum,  and  the  caterpUlar 
tractor  and  the  Navy  "weasel"  are  weaving 
long  tracks  in  the  timdra. 

Alaska  might  be  called  a  land  of  contrasts. 
Hlgh-towerlng,  snow-clad  mountains  over- 
look expanses  of  low.  swampy  muskeg.  In 
the  south,  where  rainfall  greatly  exceeds  100 
inches  In  annual  average,  glaciers  grind  their 
way  to  the  sea,  thus  making  Islands  of  for- 
ests and  villages  separated  by  Impassable, 
frozen  channels.  In  the  far  north  where 
the  rainfall  is  so  low  as  to  place  the  Arctic 
slope  In  the  arid  class,  the  thin  ice  and  snow 
cover  melts  off  each  year,  though  the  ground 
may  be  frozen  permanently  3  inches  below 
the  roots  of  the  reindeer  moss. 

Alaska  Is  a  vast  nearly  empty  land.  Fewer 
than  ICO.OOO  people  live  in  tlie  Territory,  and 
of  these  residents  40,000  arc  Eskimos.  Aleuts. 
and  Indians,  native  peoples. 

Alaska  Is  a  hard  land,  as  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging to  an  Imaginative  visitor  as  the  uncut 
interior  of  the  United  States  must  have  been 
to  the  pioneers  who  pushed  across  the  Alle- 
ghenles. 

Alaska  Is  a  rich  land  with  more  coal  than 
Pennsylvania,  with  more  gold  than  California, 
with  strategic  and  other  minerals  In  quan- 
tities, with  billions  of  board  feet  of  virgin 
forests,  and  with  millions  of  acres  of  land 
that  may  eventually  be  farmed.  Alaska's 
fishery  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  Nation, 
and  her  game  and  fur  resources  exceed  any- 
thing that  has  existed  In  the  48  States  In  60 
years.  Alaskan  scenery  Is  superb  and  the 
recreational  opportunities,  though  almost 
wholly  undeveloped,  are  splendid. 

From  this  dlscuHslon  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Alaska,  I  now  turn  to 
consideration  cf  the  future  cf  the  Territory. 
The  very  remoteness  of  Alaska  and  ita  far 
northern  position  that  formerly  made  It 
simply  our  storehouse  of  barely -sampled  re- 
sources now  give  the  Territory  a  position  of 
prominence  undreamed  of  before  the  recent 
war. 

Alaska  suddenly  has  become  the  crossroads 
of  aerial  world  trade  routes.  Here  the  flight 
lines  to  Japan.  China,  and  India  will  croas 
those  soon  to  be  established  north  over  the 
Pole  to  Etirci>e.  Not  only  has  the  airplane 
given  Alaska  Its  new  significance,  but  It  has 
Introduced  new  era  pioneering.  In  Alaska 
the  airplane  substitutes  for  the  covered 
wagon,  the  pony  express,  and  the  early  rail- 
roads that  opened  the  West  in  the  last 
century.  In  Eskimo  vUlages  where  no  auto- 
mobile has  ever  been  seen,  little  float  planes 
and  evaj  large  transport  ships  are  stationed 
or  visit  regularly.  We  did  not  startle  the 
Eskimos  of  the  village  of  Shungnak.  above 
the  Arctic  Circle,  when  we  set  ovir  amphibl- 
cuE  plane  down  In  the  Kobuk  River  im- 
mediately before  the  village  store,  although 
land  transportation,  aside  from  dog  sleds  in 
the  winter,  is  unknown  there.  The  village 
does  not  even  have  a  street.  In  the  stmimer, 
you  go  to  Shungnak  afoot,  by  canoe,  or  by 
plane. 

Because  of  the  new  situation  created  by  the 
airplane,  the  development  of  Alaska  now  Is 
essential  and.  I  believe,  inevitable. 

Just  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  today 
with  world  population  preastires  and  dsmanrti 
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wl4it  tbvjr  art.  I  tMll«v«  tt  would  uike  actlvs 

to  prevent  tb*  wttlem«nt  and  de- 

it  ot  AiutUL.    There  la  erery  reawm 

the  muted  States  to  encourage.  (Ulde. 

an^  foster  the  developinent  of  Alaska  aa  an 

at  out  American  clTlllaatlon.  be- 

thla  movement  will  enlarge  our  Na- 

opportunltles   and   enrich   our   com- 

at  a  time  when  our  national  obllga- 

tlofis  are  very  great,  both  here  and  through- 

the  world.    Toe  employment  q|  the  re- 

aoifrcea  ot  Alaaka  and  tba  opportunity  that 

tta^  aetrnty  provldM  to  um  the  energlea  and 

ot  our  yooBS  pttapt*  aaem  to  me  to  be 

I  IcbTlously  aenaible  aa  really  to  require  no 

fti^ther  justiacatton. 

would  simply  add.  however,  that  the  pop- 

ul4tlon  of  Alaska  la  considered  eaaanttal  to 

defense   of    the   Territory    and    of    the 

U^ted  SUtee.    This  must  not  be  overlooked. 

]  low.  to  sketch  briefly  the  problems  faced 

,  ibe  aettlement  and  4*velopment  of  Alaska. 

BAMaMBTATION 

'  "ranaportatlon  Is  a  major  problem.  The 
on  y  important  railroad  axtenda  from  S«w- 
and  Whlttler  on  the  aovth  to  Falrbonlca. 
Is  no  rail  connection  with  tlM  48 
1.  although  In  a  relatively  few  years  I 
think  there  must  be  one.  The  lack  cf  great 
VQ  «me  makea  water  shipment  expensive. 
Oi  rolopment  of  the  reaoureea  of  Alaaka 
backhauls  which  would  break 
on  the  lifeline  of  the  commerce 
from  the  Territory.  VirtuaMy  all  pas- 
travel  to  and  from  and  within  Alaska 
by  air.  On  the  laadlBf  field  at 
Ktkaabu*  I  saw  a  DCS  transport  taklnft  off 
on  an  Alaaka  circular  charter  tour 
ttoan  two  docan  tourlsu  aboard. 
vMtora  war*  abaolutaly  un- 
knbwB  In  KolMkat  W&tm  tha  naw  air  a««. 
wille  the  OovanuBMrt  feaa  aponaorad  sad  d^ 
a  much  more  nearly  complete  aya- 
of  aviaUon  facilities  In  Alaska  than 
It  would  expect  to  find  there,  the  Job  la 
nearly  done.  Without  queatlon.  the  air. 
Will  be  a  permanent  subatttute  in  parta 
for  some  other  means  of  travel  and 
itlon.  Roada  simply  wUl  not  ba 
fe«|llt  in  aoBM  aroaa.  and  rallroada  cannot  ba. 
ao.  bowovar.  tha  abaence  ot  roada  praa 
ai^y  la  the  grsataat  datarisnt  to  aattlamant 
Wa  hava  •  problem  aomevhot 
ink  the  old  one  about  "Which  comaa  Snt, 
th^  hen  or  the  egg?"  This  problem  la:  ^mlU 
build  the  roada  Into  areas  that  should  ba 
aa^tlad  or  wait  until  tba  people  have  homa> 
tbaaa  areaa  baf  ore  canatraetlng  roada 
them.  In  affaet.  w  bavo  bean  foDowtng 
th »  Imttmr  couraa  hacateCora.  with  the  raault 
thkt  tlMra  has  been  so  little  settlement  aa 
ba  iteoat  n^^llglble.  The  Department  of 
tt|»  mtarlor  now  propoaai  a  program  cf  road 
to  tba  araaa  that  are  favwable 
aatlamant  aa  a  means  of  aiding  In  their 
ocfcxipatlon. 


have  alraddy 


▼i  lley 


that  Alaaka  la  a  hard 

prooadtirea  adapted  for 

__  hardly  be  ex- 

to  do  tiM  Job  IB  Alaaka.    Tet  they  are 

if.    In  tba  Mataniiaka 

It  takaa  a  aaa  a  year  to  dear  5 

of  tba  baaey  growth  of  birch 

Bd  tba  matted  roou  in  the  soil.    At 

•  yaara  are  required  to  dear  40 

Tet  40  acrea  In  Alaaka  are  consldatod 

farm  to  aupply  a  OMn 

it  Urnam.   In  addition,  the  bona- 

tba  Arat  wlaur. 

feaap  hto 

a  tent.  I— -tm.  or  ddg  wt.  ss  the 

to  do  a*  laaal  the  fL-st 

In  KanaMk  Mfenvka.  aMi  ttw  Dakfitsa 

y.  wblBfe  maad  such 

10  yaara  ago. ... 

that  paraanent  sattlamant  and  a 
\%  agrlctUtura   can   ba  aaubllahed 


oeeupatloo  and  wall- 
attack.      A    footnota 
Matantiska  experiment:   48  of  the 
aoo  famlUea  are  on  their  farms 
than  12  years.     Another  7  (amIllM 
aiding  In  the  Immediate  vlelnlty  taj 
ment.  but  stUl  own  their  original 
of  the  farms  are  occupied.     In 
the  200  farms  of  the  colony.  250 
fanna  hava  baan  elaared  and 
MaUnuaka  VaUay  since  the  colony 
Uahed.    This  Is  significant  because, 
the   establishment   of   the   colony, 
farms  had  been  established  In  the 
ka  Valley  In  almost  70  ye&rs  of 
occupation.     The    town    of   Palmar,  I 
a«r?aB  tha  Mn*****— ^*  Valley,  la 
moat  aubatantlal  and  promising  In 
Tha  people  ot  the  Matanuska  Vs 
deed  oped  luch  aids  to  good  living  aa : 
Olrl  Sccot  campe  on  one  of  the  mc 
tiful  little  lakea  that  I  have  ever 
munlty  elubbooMa:  boating  and 
cUltlea  on  this  same  lake:  as  well 
community  faclllttes  and  aids  to 
Ing.     There  are  opportunities  In 
othar   group   settlements,   scorea 
Such  settlements  would,  as  the 
colony   did.   attract   more   homest 
subsuntlal    growing  communltlea. 

Alaaka  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  a 
afrteultural   area,   but   with   fortttt 
perseverance    men    and    their    fa 
make  decent  livings  on  Alaaka  fi 
araa  should  be  able  to  feed  itself 
large  measure  as  collateral   Indi 
actlvltlaa  grow  and  expand,  even  t) 
|x>pulation  Incraaaea.    This,  the  Tc 
not  doing  today,  avan  though  there 
than  100.000  people  In  the  vaat 
Alaska.    Moat  ol  them  are  fed  by  fc 
porlod  tnm  tba  United  SUtes  at 
panaa.  and  tha  eoat  at  Utnng  u  very 
cause  of  it. 


IClnlng.  except  for  gold,  la  In  tta 
In  Alaaka  but  the  Territory  has  treaat 
tvaaaure  locked  in  tta  motmtaina 
Many  of  which  have  not  been  aC 
plorad.  Mining  can  long  ba  an  li 
Industry  In  Alaaka.  U  tha  mata. .  ai 
arala  are  aiiiiaail  and  uaad.  One  uf 
Ing-palna  that  Alaaka  la  cxpcrtencl 
moment  is  a  dearth  of  building 
In  the  land  where  stands  otir  great 
foteata.  there  la  virtually  no  It 
had.  and  only  a  rare  sawmill. 
raw  matarlals  are  preaent.  there 
ment  mllla.  Thla  summer  at  Anchc 
who  were  trying  to  buUd  themseli 
ware  aloMat  flghtlng  In  the  atreeu 
gla  baga  of  eemant  that  managed 
through  from  the  outside,  as  the 
refer  to  the  rest  of  the  United  8t 
f ar  aa  I  eoold  learn,  there  la  but 
kUn  In  all  of  Alaaka.  Pumice 
plentiful  and  pumice  can  be  used 
food  boUdlBC  blocks. 

What  AtaAn  aaads  sorely  are  Inl 
capital   and   additional   buslneaa 
I  was  Informed  that  there  were  1. 
Joba  In  Anchorage  and  at  nearby  Fc 
ardaon.    What  keepa  the  labor  fc 
oomlngT    Ooaarally.  the  answer  la: 
shortagea.  transportation  dlfleul  'es.| 
adeqtiate  living  and  feadlBg  flici:.ti« 
ks  la  in  need  of  year-round  empic 
portuntties    ard    a    permanent    lat 
There  are  bright  prospects  th.T   p» 
will  be  aatabUahed  in  southeis:cr< 
tislng  tha  foraata  that  abound  th« 
vide  a  continuing  supply  of  paper 
tltlaa  estimated  up  to  8.000 .COO 
Such  entarprtaaa  as  theee  will  go  fi 
fllllng  the  needs  of  Alaaka.    They  wflll 
mmtf  wiptofwat.  ftiUht   for   ' 

ucta.    Tha  undevalopad  water 


titles  for  numufacturing 
lustrles  utilising  local  re- 

yt  Alaska,  particularly  the 
tweigh  In  Importance  every 
The  fisheries,  with  IntelU- 

may  be  depended  upon  to 
3118  source  of  Income,  food, 
loyment.    Management   of 

reaponalbllity  retained  by 
rnment  and  amounts  ex- 
klon  and  enforcement  and 
historically  been  woefully 

consequence,  the  flsherlea 

and  dovms.  and  unless  the 
Bted  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
|iy  can  be  considered  perma- 

some  of  the  proposals  that 
Donnection  with  a  program 
ent    and    development    of 
I  ahould  dlacuae  the  rea- 
3pe  of  the  program  Itaelf. 
is  found  In  claims  grow- 
of  final  determination  of 
natlvee  to  lands  used  and 
The  fact  that  uao  and 
khelr  significance  from  dlf- 
imong  the  racea  glvea  rlaa 
I  Dees  hunting  over  or  pick- 
area  constitute  use.  and 
of  rough  tribal  boundarlea 
icy  by  binds  of  the  lands 
questions  become  press- 
•nt   and   cloaer   settlement 
^y  in  settling  this  issue  wUl 
chancea  of  rendering  com- 
ae natives  and.  as  well,  will 
[Improvements  and  develop- 
»n    for    both    oatlvaa   and 
this  summer  UM  me  that 
Id  be  dlapoaad  of  as  quickly 
a  bad  daelalon  from  either 
preferred  by  both  to  longer 
lent  of  the  Interior  will 
before  the  Setuits  Public 
In  a  few  weeks.  Indicating 
may  be  taken  In  search  of 

kndlcapped  in  the  manage- 

>urce8.  not  only  by  abaentee 

3l  but  largely  also  by  ab- 

control.    In  this  Instance, 

^ce  la  made  to  three  Indus- 

icutely  affect  Alaska's  whole 

Ion.    fishing,    and    mining. 

large  degree,  abaentee  con- 

ited  and  which  rettim  too 

rltory  itaelf. 

srdlnated  effort    mtiat    be 
that  are  Involved,  If 
development  are  to 
tha  challezige  of  this  de- 
Ingenulty  la  to  be 
feffort  heretofore  haa  been 
ropoeed.     There  haa  been 
Iced  effort  on  the  part  of 
kte  or  Oovemment.  to  de- 
late development  of  Alaakan 
ilty  life,  and  agrlculttire. 
it  of  the  Interior  this  year 
organ'ze  a  program  for  the 
settlement  of  Alaaka  which 
theea  problema. 
;>ment  program  for  Alaska 
the  aaumptlon  that  the 
3me  one  of  the  Unltad  Stataa 
I  people,  lu  resourcaa,  and  Ita 
It  permit  It  to  aasume  the 
In  thla  way.  ab- 
)t  control  can  be  removed, 
tram  looka  to  that  end. 
of  preparing  the  propoaad 
of  tha  Department  of  tha 
tch    naarly    a    dozen    have 
ibUltMa.  hava  brought  to- 
rama  for  Intagra- 
ooordlnata  activity. 
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In  attafking  the  txmnapartation  problem, 
the  Alaaka  Railroad  propoaea  to  make  much- 
needed  additions.  Improvement,  and  changea 
In  track,  roadbed,  structures,  and  equipment. 
It  la  a  complete  rehabilitation  program  de- 
algned  to  insure  the  road's  ability  to  handle 
Increases  In  volume  of  traffic  which  have  al- 
ready developed.  On  another  front  cf  the 
transportation  problem,  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways  to  supplement  the  trunk-road 
system,  aa  wall  as  to  provide  connecting  and 
feeder  roads  to  the  Alaska  Railroad,  to  water 
transportation,  and  to  farm  areas. 

To  meet  such  problems  of  health  and  wel- 
fare as  a  tuberculosis  death  rate  In  Alaska, 
which  Is  nine  times  that  In  the  United 
States,  medical  forces  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  proposed  program  and  new  modern 
centralized   hocpital   facilities  created. 

The  protection  and  enhancement  of 
Alaska's  presently  most  valuable  industry, 
the  fisheries,  would  be  accomplished  through 
a  proposed  program  for  more  effective  fish 
conservation.  This  would  require  more 
adequate  law  enforcement  personnel,  more 
effective  control  measures  such  as  salmon- 
counting  weirs,  and  Investigations  Into  the 
availability  and  utilization  of  the  fish  re- 
source. For  example,  of  the  360.000.000 
pounds  of  salmon  caught  In  Alaska,  120.000,- 
000  pounds  arc  dumped  at  sea  In  the  form 
of  cannery  trimmings  and  related  materials. 
Measures  are  proposed  to  reduce  such  losces. 
I  shall  not  take  time  to  enumerate  the 
proposed  contributions  of  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As  a 
whole,  they  constitute  an  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  Alr.ska  and  to  overcoming  such  major  ob- 
sUrles  to  setaement  as  the  lack  of  suitable 
transportation. 

Other  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment having  responsibilities  In  Alaska,  and 
of  these  there  are  also  nearly  a  dozen,  have 
been  called  upon  for  and  have  responded 
with  cooperation  to  the  end  of  Integrating  all 
the  propoeed  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Alaska  Into  a  single  development 
program.  Through  this  method.  It  will  be 
possible  to  determine  where  and  what  activi- 
ties must  be  expanded  to  meet  essential  needs 
and  to  eliminate  duplications  and  distortions 
that  occur  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  col- 
lateral work.  It  Is  by  this  means  that  the 
operations  of  the  Dapartment  of  Agriculture 
In  marketing  the  timber  from  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  encouraging  the  manufacturing  of 
pulp,  and  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  protecting  the  Important  fish  resource 
from  the  poUutlonal  wastes  of  lumbering  and 
pulp  manufacture  are  to  be  interrelated  so  as 
to  maximize  the  resulting  benefits  and  mlnl- 
mlre  the  damcges. 

There  still  will  be  required,  to  my  Judg- 
ment, the  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
special  needs  and  requirements  In  Alaska 
that  argue  for  legislative  additions  to  and 
mod'flcatlons  of  present  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, at  present  there  Is  no  legal  basis  for 
an  adequate  group  settlement  program  in 
Alas^.a.  This  particular  step  in  the  effort  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  thinking  about  Alaska 
will  likely  receive  consideration  In  the  spring. 
Wny  do  I  talk  about  Alaaka  to  a  collection 
of  studenta  of  Haverford  College  In  Pennsyl- 
▼anla?  I  do  so  because  the  challenge  of 
Alaaka  Is  to  the  energies,  the  Imagination, 
and  the  fortitude  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en—those  who  are  In  college  today  and  who 
will  graduate  tomorrow.  As  did  the  western 
frontier  of  vesteryear,  the  northern  frontier 
today  calls  for  men  of  intelligence  and  vision 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  what  they  will 
Wft  and  who  have  a  desire  to  help  In  buUdlng 
•  bettor  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  midst  of  universtil  discussions 
on  the  high  cost  of  living  and  Inflation, 
which  reached  a  climax  in  the  message 
of  the  President,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  generally,  the  re- 
assuring fact  that  the  price  of  sugar  re- 
mains at  a  low  level  by  comparison  with 
the  price  of  other  foods.  Also,  that  the 
supplies  of  sugar  have  finally  become 
equal  to  the  demand,  with  the  prospect 
that  in  1948,  there  will  be  a  surplus. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  sugar-pro- 
ducing States  have  perfectly  good  reason 
for  being  p!e::scd  with  this  result.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  sugar  was  the 
first  food  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
price  ceiling,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Sugar  was  likewise  the  last  food  to  have 
rationing  and  price  ceilings  removed, 
which  was  accomplished  on  October  31. 

An  article  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  which 
has  just  come  to  my  desk  has  served  to 
refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  remarkable 
cooperation  which  hw  existed  between 
our  domestic  sugar  industry  and  our 
Government.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Uf  WASHINCTON  VtOTB  C.  J.  BOUtO 

The  date  proposed  by  Louisiana  as  proper 
and  safe  for  the  decontrol  of  stigar  price 
ceilings  and  rationing — October  31— has  ar- 
rived and  passed  without  disturbing  Inci- 
dent. A  reasonable  time  having  elapsed  to 
permit  observation  as  to  the  Immediate 
effecw  on  the  market,  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  Lefigue  has  no  reason  to  regret  Its  pro- 
posal of  the  date.  At  the  time  the  legisla- 
tion was  before  Congress  last  spring,  Loui- 
siana stood  alone  In  Its  Insistence  that  the 
sugar  supply  and  demand  situation  would  be 
sufficiently  definite  In  October  to  assure  an 
accurate  decision  to  be  made  during  that 
month  with  regard  to  decontrol.  We  were 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provided  any 
further  extension  would  have  to  be  justi- 
fied by  a  report  showing  that  conditions  In 
the  sugar  market  were  different  In  October 
than  we  had  claimed  they  would  be.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  being  In  the  mood  for  end- 
ing controls  early.  Congress  accepted  the 
Louisiana  date  and  adopted  it  as  law. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlctUttire  Anderson  and  Stigar 
Branch  Director  Marshall  have  handled  the 
progressive  elimination  of  Government  con- 
trols In  an  efficient  manner.  The  purchase 
of  the  Cuban  crop  at  a  price  which  reflecta 
the  cost  of  living  In  the  United  States  haa 
facillUted  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  producing  areas, 
which  has  Included  a  t»8lc  price  celling  con- 
sidered fair  to  aU  producers.  The  produc- 
tion of  large  crops  In  the  United  States  beet 
area  and  In  Cuba  have  served  to  make  pos- 
sible the  gradual  decontrol  as  to  rationing 
and  as  to  inventory  llmlUtlons  prior  to  the 
final  elimination  of  price  ceUlngs.  The  net 
result  has  been  that  the  transition  from 
Government  war  regulations  to  the  rela- 
Uvely  free  enterprise  under  the  Sugar  Act, 
has  bsen  brought  about  with  the  smooth- 


ness of  fluid  gear  shifting  in  automobllea. 
In  fact,  the  recent  dectalon  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  commitments  to  the 
Army  for  as  much  as  484  .OCO  tons  of  sugar 
from  the  1947  crop,  to  be  shipped  overseaa 
lor  distribution  In  occupied  areas,  constitutes 
a  practical  demonstration  that  in  the  early 
fall,  after  the  offshore  crops  have  been  har- 
vested, Is  unquestionably  the  most  appro- 
priate time  to  evaluate  all  angles  of  tha 
sugar  supply  and  demand  plctxire  in  the 
United  States. 

Substantial  confirmation  of  this  reaaon- 
ing  Is  contained  In  the  statement  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  International  Emerg- 
ency Food  Council  made  on  October  27: 

"Because  of  this  year's  all-time  record  Cu- 
ban sugar  crop,  the  world  sugar  altuation  Is 
temporarily  In  rough  balance  at  current  price 
levels  for  sugar.  In  fact,  because  of  the  ciir- 
rent  dollar  exchange  difficulties.  It  has  been 
possible  to  assign  considerable  quantities  of 
sugar  to  the  occupied  areas.  In  the  montha 
Immediately  ahead,  the  sugar  situation  prob- 
ably win  appear  relatively  easy.  Whether 
this  situation  will  continue  throughout  1M8 
Is  laigely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the 
Cuban  crop  and  the  availability  cf  dollar  ex- 
change. No  firm  forecast  on  these  matters 
can  be  made  at  this  time. 

"It  la  of  the  utmost  importance,  how- 
ever, to  make  sure  that  any  apparent  lack 
of  demand  at  present  doea  not  discourage 
production  of  every  possible  poimd  of  sugar 
In  1948.  At  present  prices,  calories  In  sugar 
are  very  little.  If  any.  more  expensive  than 
those  In  grain  and  during  the  months  before 
new  crop  cereals  are  available,  sugar  repre- 
sents the  most  important  alternative  source 
of  carbohydrates  of  which  more  supplies, 
rather  than  less,  are  likely  to  be  aTaUabla." 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  this  praisewor- 
thy cooperation,  it  has  been  possible  to 
maintain  very  reasonable  prices  for 
sugar  and  finally  to  bring  about  the 
transition  from  war  regulations  to  a 
restoration  of  free  enterprise  within  the 
industry,  without  any  of  the  violent  fluc- 
tuations which  have  prevailed  on  other 
commodities.  This  accomplishment  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  ex- 
perience following  the  First  World  War 
when  the  price  of  sugar  at  retaU  was  30 
cents  or  more  a  pound  for  a  time,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ruinous  drop  in  price  which 
brought  terrific  losses  and  hardships  to 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  industrial  users 
and  other  large  buyers  of  sugar. 

There  were  many  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress who  insisted  upon  continuing  Into 
1948  the  regulations  on  sugar  price  con- 
trols and  rationing.  Last  spring,  when 
this  matter  came  up  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  there  were  dire  warnings  that 
any  decontrol  of  sugar  prior  to  March 
1948  would  result  in  a  price  of  40  cents 
or  more  per  pound  and  terrible  disloca- 
tion in  the  sugar  market  to  the  detriment 
of  the  consumer.  We  likewise  heard 
pessimistic  prophecies  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen if  controls  were  eliminated  as  early 
as  October.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  been 
assured  by  responsible  representatives  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  that  Octo- 
ber is  the  recognized  ending  of  the  sugar 
statistical  year.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
me  that  the  Sugar  Act  itself  recognized 
the  12-month  period  of  November  to  Oc- 
iolbtr  as  the  statistical  year  for  determin- 
ing the  estimate  of  consumpticm.    It 
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(^plained  that  the  tropleal  Island 
eropB  are  produced  durtnc  the  spring  and 
fuxnnier.  so  that  the  sugar  supplies  from 
offabore  anu  are  definitely 
prevkiui  to  October.  On  the 
hand,  tha  beet  and  cane  croi» 
wHbi^  ttao  SUtes  of  the  Oaltad  Btalaa 
are  already  in  pnetm  of  bo- 
hlurested.  and  tbo  cstlmates  of  total 
can  be  made  with  practical 
at  that  time.  Accordingly.  I 
In  committee  and  before  th« 
.  tha  decootrol  date  of  October  31. 
1M7.  hirbieh  waa  pimrt  by  the  House  and 
Senai  •  and  QnaDy  became  IKW.  Tbe 
good  pudgment  upon  which  tbe  asttoA  9t 
wa<i  baaed  is  now  corroboratid 
tf  tilt  mitnmrt  leading  Mcar  trade 
Ig.  Fbr  tMliTi  the  wmeCt  ft 
Gray  Weekly  fltattotlcal  Sugar  Trade 
Jourr  al  of  Hofeaiber  •  bad  tbla  to  lay : 

All  irtc*  ouaiiels  ea  sager  waw  eUaaiaa^sd 

gl  aai  tb«  krttde  ssshm  to  ha?* 

MM  uidwlj  tranaltloa  Dron  a  con- 

•o  a  tr99  aarfeec  of  aay  eoauBodtty 

fttrol. 
OaNed   MalMi  iiilwij    tfiatrtbuton 
ta  th*ir  qi 
at  t.40  e«nu  far 

lOfl 
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to  quoU  IJ 
a  otMhan 
ivi^y  siigtatly  and 
In  eot«ea  I 

I  far  tbiB  peeking  iMlwwk.    The  8.S0- 

bi  aecton  wm  Utair  pniiovmlj  al- 

undtr  control  whlcb  thtj 


At 
lat' 


rally 
to  Xhi 


i^Ull  the  larft  chain 
ra  would  tM  no 
toayws  and  tko 

llavata 


Th(  f  same  journal  on  November  20  re- 


ported 
In 


bouMfrtto^ 


annotuiead 
tn  their  prtew 
ctor«s  natu- 
inably  cIom 


t  Mctlona  of  the  country  the  recant 

for    reftoed   angar    for   the 

OB*  has  eatirely  (ttiappsersrt  and 

are  ngwitad.    ■are  la  the 
are  atUl  aapertanflng  a  good  de- 
froaa  the  — atfopolltan  area  and  troaa 
York  Mate  hwt  there  ta  OMve  Id- 
on  small  paekagaa  and  rednert'  rarl- 
It  haa  iMen  rather  dllBcult  to 
granulated  here  in  tnatancca  dwe  to 

ago 
II' 

falilag  off  la 

With  aoma  prlael- 

y  withdrawn  on  export 

li  likely  tbat  this  condiUon  vlU  be 

shortly,  howevar. 


Tb^  Lambora  ftngar  Market  Report. 
pubUi  bed  In  New  York,  had  this  to  say 
In  Itallssue  of  November  4: 


llM  etaeaig  days  of  October  wit 

lag  hysteria  oa  the  part  of  houeaaleaa 

industrial  oaara  In  many  seetlans 

try.  particularly  eaat  of  Chicago 

far  Wast,  aa  they  akrove  to  ob> 

di  mueh 

MkMle  Weat  area  baytiig  was  trregu- 
aaetloos  lapialiag  heavy 
had 

itoCAg- 
to  att- 
to  qutal  tbe  faara  of 
aa  to 
tlfe  sugar  supply. 

and  southern  eaaa  raBaers   are 
under   the   walgbt  d  orders 
Which  have  reaultad  from  the  tremendous 


t 
buying  spree,    ttilpplag  driBfa  range  upi 
g  or  a  weeks,  depending  vpca  the  ref 
with  the  greater  deUyt  appltcabl*  to 
eery  ilM  paafeagaa.    The  ear  supply  has 
reasonably  good  ovsr  the  country,  but 
weight  of  orders  has  been  so  bsary  aa 
obaeure  that  fact. 

A  week  later.  In  Its  Issue  of  Novei 
10.  It  reported  encouraging  newa 
follows : 

Reports  from  moat  sections  of  the 
elate  that  the  eoaawaor  demand  for 
aufar  is  definitely  aa  lbs  wane. 
cT  the  DepartaaBi  ct  Agrieulttire  to  tbe  ( 
that  supplies  of  aagar  are  such  as  not  to 
price  inereaaaa  undoubtedly  bava 
the  bouaewlXe.  although  the 
that  several  days  bavs  tlapsed  since 
ended  without  any  rlae  m 
with  Bore  eoacrete 
leasnesa  of  hoarding 
.  there  haa  beea  no  talk 
rationing,  la  er  out  of 
which  the  hoosawtfa  eouid  by 
stretch  of  the  imagination  Interpret  as 
to  apply  to  augar. 

The  Sugar  Market  Review  for  the 
of  November  0-13,  Isaued  by  George] 
■ceier  li  Co .  of  New  York,  covers 
BMU-ket  developments  with  these 
graphs: 

with  the  hysterical  hoarding 
iy  unexpected,  and  created 
pally  by  seara  tepartlaf  aa  tbe  part  of 
aewa  eeoMBeaUlera.  aewepaper  eolui 
and  others.  reOaera  find  themselves 
with  an  unprecedented  dsoaaad  for 
from  their  regular  custoaMTa  which  they 
unable  to  supply  because  of  their  export  i 
tracU.  It  goes  without  saying  that  thi 
not  a  situation  they  would  have  ch^cn 
themselves,  for  there  la  no  refiner  an>wl 
who  does  not  want  to  taks  care  of  bis 
trade  first.  Boweeer.  there  they  are.  ti 
with  a  fait  aeeaaifll  la  tba  form  of  their 
executed  expert  eontraets.  calling  for  del 
at  certain  specific  dates  and  to  deflt 

space 
1  the  St 
ship  Unas. 

8ome  relief  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
two  prominent  refining  Interests  have 
drawn  taaaporarlly  aa  export  sellers. 
means  that  one  at  these  days,  unlsss 
ment  requisitions  necessitate  otbenvtse. 
refiners  should  be  able  to  assign  tbrtr 
granulated    output    to    their    regulr 
liaantlme.  however.  little  bulk  ta  expec: 
be  avaUaMe. 
The  effect  of  thla  state  of  aSatrs.  as 
Is  felt  prkMlpaUy  In  the 
bulk  gnaalBtad  la  aearce.    in  the 
ttda  asDdition  d  es 

from  Olilo  waatu  jrd 
beet  tJfocaaaors  are  delivering 
la  a  prooapt  and  orderly  faah'on 
are  materially  helping  to  relieve  a  s    uaf 
without   their  aaslstance,   would] 
»ly  out  of  hand. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  there  Is  re 
tkm  tram  New  York  of  the  value  of 
domestic  sugar  Industry  by  the  rciei 
to  this  demonstration  of  the  helpfi 
and  protection  which  the  American 
sumer  derives  from  the  existence  of 
domestic  sugar  Industry. 

The    Secretary    of    Agrleulture 
helped  to  bring  about  the  gradual 
proggneeaive  return  of  the  sugar  bi 
to  Us  owners  by  first  removing  the  rat 
IDC  ef  sogar  In  June,  and  a  few 
later  by  eliminating  inventory  11 
tlons.    Bach  such  change  caused  a 
flurry  in  the  sugar  market,  but  foiloi 
this  the  market  settled  down.    FI 


red.  there  was  erl- 
(mand  and  some  fear 
It  result,  but  as  the 
ired  through  the  an- 
I  Department  of  Agrl- 
^e  availability  of  am- 

the  market  became 

can  now  be  tlfaHert 
)m  Oovemment  con- 

{ht  about  In  an  or- 
with  full  protection 

isumer. 


Waddel 
|OF  REMARKS 

R.  BRYSON 

CAaOUMA 

REPRggBfTATIVH 

iber  2t.  1947 

IT  Speaker,  on  An- 
ic  privilege  of  speak- 

|g  of  a  monument  to 
Wllllngton.  McCor- 

tend  my  remarks  In 
It  the  following  copy 

I  speak  on  oocaaions  like 

canopy  of  heaven  and 

3w  clothiid  In  the  rich 

soon  t<i  take  on  the 

rainbow  following  the 

n    perstuded  to   para- 

K    the    poet    and    say. 

by  fools  like  me.  but 

I  tree." 

le  same  trees  now  more 

lat  a  great  Carolinian. 

tbllabed  a  place  of  war- 

rblch  Institutions  csme 

ly.    Tbe   fame  of   thla 

all  the  Nation  and  the 

|founder  still  permeatea 

loua  life  of  a\tx  South- 

marker  memorializing 
WilUngton's    Presby- 
lualiae    the    church'a 
7addeL 

ion  to  which  anyone 
the  ministry.  Second 
of  all  callings,  stands 
and  Waddel  served 
capacity  as  preacher 

an  able  and  oonsdan- 
Oospel.  lioaca  Wad- 
icher  spread  through- 
list  of  clergymen  and 
rbo  studied  under  this 
re  at  WUllngton  reads 
lerlca's  moat  notable 

iple  of  the  Nacareae 

lei  preached  and  taught 

}lng   good.     To   linses 

:lent  that  a  young  man 

Id  sciences  of  the  day; 

waa  complete  without 

based  on  the  teach- 

Natlon  la  great  today, 

great  tomorrow.  It  Is 

hlatary  we  have  had 

who  believed 

leatb  knowledge,  man 

a  spirit  and  consclota- 

recorded  many  of  tbe 
loses  Waddel.  but  what 
ftbom  the  greatnsaa  and 
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power  of  thla  humble  Presbyterian  mlatater 
Is  eternally  recorded  in  the  deeds  and  lives 
of  the  great  Americans  he  taught  and  in- 
spired lu  his  log-eabln  school  here  at  Wllllng- 
ton. 

Uoaes  Waddel  waa  bom  In  July  1770  In 
Bowan  County.  N.  C.  of  parents  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Down.  In  Ire- 
land, in  1787.  At  first  tbe  child  was  frail  and 
alcfc  aad  not  expected  to  live.  When  he  began 
to  fria  strength,  his  parents  gave  blm  tbe 
name  Moaes,  after  the  Old  Ttestament  patri- 
arch who  had  been  providentially  preaerved 
In  his  Infancy. 

Barly  in  his  life,  young  ICoses  Waddel 
showed  proficiency  in  academic  purstilts  and. 
despite  a  long  Interruption  In  his  studies  by 
the  Invasion  of  the  Brltlah  troops,  he  hsd, 
at  the  age  of  14.  completed  the  study  o:  tbe 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Euclid's  eleraents, 
aaoral  philosophy,  geography,  criticism,  and 
artthflMtic. 

At  14  he  began  tsMhlng  ErTllsh  and  Latin 
to  pupils  In  bis  neighborhood  In  Iforth  Caro- 
lina. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  career 
which  was  to  reap  renown.  In  1786  be  moved 
to  Oreens  County.  Oa..  and  opened  a  school, 
which  be  was  forced  to  close  ths  following 
year  because  of  Indian  InvasiotM.  Tbe  next 
year  his  parents  moved  to  Oreene  County  and 
Ifoaea  Waddel  eatabllshed  another  school. 

Following  his  decision  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. Waddel  enrolled  at  Hampden-Sldney 
College  In  January  1781  and  graduated  the 
foUoarlBg  September.  s(>endlng  only  g  months 
and  M  days  in  college.  Hs  was  lloexu«d  to 
preach  the  following  May. 

Soon  after  his  entry  into  the  ministry  the 
Reverend  Waddell  became  convinced  tbat  he 
eould  extend  his  usefulness  by  teaching  and 
preaching  at  the  aame  time,  so  he  eatabllshed 
a  school  near  Appling.  Oa..  later  moving  Into 
the  village.  While  living  at  AppUng  an  event 
occurred  which  was  of  great  Importance  to 
Waddel's  future  career.  He  came  to  the  Cal- 
houn settlement  in  Abbeville  district.  South 
Carolina,  and  here  met  Catherine  Calhcim 
whom  he  married  in  1795.  Kiss  Calhoun's 
younger  brother.  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  daa- 
tlned  to  become  Waddel's  most  distinguished 
pupil.  Young  Calhoun  entered  the  Waddel 
school  at  Appling,  but  following  tbe  death  of 
bis  sister,  Catherine,  little  more  than  1  year 
after  her  marriage  to  Waddel.  tbe  school  was 
suspended  and  young  John  returned  home. 

In  1800  ICoses  Waddel  married  Elizabeth 
Woodson  Pleasants,  of  Halifax  County,  Va., 
and  the  next  year  he  moved  to  Vienna,  8.  C, 
where  he  opened  another  school.  John  C. 
Calhoun  rettirned  to  this  school  and  within 
a  years  waa  ready  to  enter  the  Junior  class 
at  Tale  College. 

It  was  in  1804  that  Waddel  moved  here  to 
Wllllngton  and  established  the  academy 
which  was  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being 
an  American  Eton.  Tbe  flrat  schoolhouse 
was  a  two-room  log  cabin,  but  when  it  was 
decided  to  esUbllsb  a  church  at  Wllllngton, 
a  combination  schoolhouse  and  church  was 
built  and  Dr.  Waddel  served  as  preacher  and 
teacher.  In  the  period  between  1804  and 
1810  he  taught  approximately  4.000  students 
at  his  famous  Wllllngton  Academy. 

Dr.  Waddel's  success  as  a  teacher  has  been 
attributed  to  various  factors.  He  possessed 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  Inspiring  boys  to 
learn,  and  students  loved  and  respected  him 
even  though  his  discipline  was  strict.  He  was 
devoted  to  their  Interests  and  welfare,  often 
giving  private  advice  to  them  concerning 
their  conduct  and  associates.  Discipline  and 
control  In  the  academy  were  maintained  by  a 
monitorial  system  of  student  government 
with  the  schoolmaster  as  head.  Prom  the 
statements  of  some  of  I^.  Waddel's  former 
students  It  would  seem  that  his  reputation 
for  aeverity  and  cruelty  must  have  been 
exaggerated. 

James  L.  Petlgru.  one  of  his  most  notable 
students  who  became  South  Carolina's  great- 
est lawyer,  referred  to  Dr.  Waddsl  as  "klixd. 
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Without  areaknear  devoted  to  laamiag.  but 
still  more  devoted  to  virtue." 

Augustxis  B.  Longstrect  described  his  teach- 
er as  "benevolent,  affectionate,  charitable, 
hospitable,  and  kind." 

The  currlculvun  of  the  academy  waa  chiefly 
classical  and  a  tone  of  distinct  seriousness 
of  pxupose  prevailed  at  Wllllngton.  Students 
were  particularly  noted  for  their  thorough 
preparation  for  college.  The  president  of 
Princeton  University  said  repeatedly  that  he 
received  "no  scholars  from  any  section  of 
tbe  United  States  who  stood  a  better  exam- 
ination than  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Waddel." 

There  were  also  extra-curricular  activities 
at  Willlngton,  such  as  a  debating  society, 
and  recreations  which  included  wrestling, 
running,  jumping,  playing  town-ball,  and 
bull-pen. 

Tbe  following  picturesque  account  of  life 
at  the  Waddel  school  Is  quoted  from  Plnck- 
ney's  Life  of  Jctin  C.  Calhoun: 

"The  boys  boarded  at  farmhouses  in  the 
neighborhood  or  lived  in  log  huts  In  the 
woods  near  the  academy,  furnishing  their 
own  supplier.  At  sunrise  Dr.  Waddel  was 
wont  to  wind  his  horn,  which  was  Imme- 
diately answered  by  horns  from  various 
boarding  houses  in  all  directions.  At  an  early 
iKnir  the  pupils  made  their  appearance  at 
the  log  cabin  schoolhouse. 

"After  prayers,  the  rupil*>  Mch  with  a 
chair  bearing  his  name  sculped  in  the  back 
of  it,  retired  to  the  woods  for  study,  the 
classes  being  divided  Into  squads  according 
to  individual  preference.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  months  those  squads  scattered 
through  the  oak  and  hickory  woods  in  quest 
of  shade,  but  in  cold  weather  the  first  thing 
done  by  them  was  to  kindle  log-heap  fires. 
Whosoever  Imagines  that  the  t>oys  did  not 
study  as  well  as  they  would  have  done  tmder 
tbe  immediate  eye  of  the  teacher  is  mistaken. 
I  have  been  to  many  schools,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  various  systems  of  education,  but 
nowhere  have  I  seen  such  assiduity  In  study, 
nowhere  have  I  ever  witnessed  svich  emula- 
tion to  excel.''  Thoae  are  the  words  of 
W.  Plnkney  Starke,  another  of  Dr.  Waddel's 
noted  students. 

In  May  1819  Dr.  Waddel  assumed  his 
duties  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Oeorgla  at  Athens.  Tvro  motives  have  been 
ascribed  to  his  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  university.  These  were:  "First,  to  raise 
the  university  from  the  low  state  to  which 
it  bad  sunk  In  public  estimation,  and  to 
give  It  so  much  respectability  and  usefulness 
as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  State  •  •  •;  (and  second)  he 
felt  that  before  him  would  be  opened  a 
grand  opportunity  of  conununlcatlng  to  the 
system  of  public  education  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  the  animating  principle  of 
the  whole." 

According  to  Longstreet.  the  effect  of  Dr. 
Waddel's  association  with  the  Ui  Iverslty  was 
"almost  magical."  The  school  soon  attained 
a  measure  of  prosperity  unequalled  In  the 
past.  Upon  his  arrival  the  new  president 
found  only  seven  students  in  attendance. 
Ten  years  later  when  he  resigned,  he  left 
an  efficient  faculty,  a  number  of  new  build- 
ings on  the  campus,  an  improved  financial 
status  and  had  witnessed  the  annual  arrival 
of  multitudes  of  tbe  youth  of  Georgia  and 
of  the  neighboring  States. 

Dr.  Waddel  returned  here  to  Wllltngton 
in  1829  and  lived  the  life  of  a  {danter  on 
his  estate  of  several  hundred  acres  and  con- 
tinued his  work  In  the  ministry.  He  also 
had  a  school  reopened  which  waa  run  under 
his  general  supervision,  although  he  did  not 
participate  In  the  instruction  of  students. 

In  1836  Dr.  Waddel  suffered  a  paralytle 
stroke  and  from  then  tmtll  his  death  in  1840 
he  was  physically  and  mentally  incompe- 
tent. In  January  1839  he  was  moved  to  the 
home  of  his  son.  Prof.  James  P.  Waddel,  In 
Athens.  Oa..  where  he  died  on  July  21.  1840. 


For  the  dcaerlptloD  of  tba  ebaraeter  and 
service  of  liases  Waddel  let  us  turn  to  those 
who  knew  him  best: 

Augustiis  Baldwin  Longstreet  wrote:  "The 
reputation  of  Dr.  Waddel  never  suffered  fron 
change  of  times,  place,  or  society,  but.  bright 
at  Its  rising,  it  grew  brighter  and  broadsr 
at  every  move  in  his  orbit.    •    •    • 

"The  fruits  of  his  vineyard  are  scattered 
far  and  wide  through  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  long  have  they  t>een  seen  in 
rich  luxuriance  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Union.     •     •     • 

"Where  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  over 
others  of  equal  abilities?  I  should  say,  in  his 
sleepless  vigilance  over  the  condiict  and 
morals  of  his  scholsrs:  the  equity  and  im- 
partiality of  his  discipline,  and  his  firmness 
in  enforcing  it:  his  ready  ins'ght  into  the 
character  of  youth,  and  his  skill  In  Improv- 
ing it,  either  by  prompt  oorractlon  or  apaedy 
commendation,  as  seemed  to  him  best;  and 
in  bis  well-regulated  familiarity  with  them, 
which  made  him  at  all  times  accessible  to 
them,  without  lessening  their  respect  for 
him.  To  all  which  it  may  be  added  tbat.  when 
left  to  choose,  he  almost  invariably  estab- 
llshed  his  school  tn  some  retired  spot,  which. 
while  it  brought  his  pupUs,  night  and  day, 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  removed 
them  almoat  entirely  from  tbe  temptatlona 
of  vice.  Certain  It  Is  tbat  he  had  the  faculty, 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  of  developing  the  na« 
tive  powers  of  the  youthful  mind.    •    •    • 

"As  a  Christian.  Dr.  Waddel's  •  •  • 
piety  tmrned  with  a  steady  flame.  •  •  • 
He  waa  activs  and  constant  in  tba  dtaebarfs 
of  his  ministerial  duties.    •    •    • 

"As  a  citiaen.  he  was  ever  blessing  and  ever 
blefsed." 

John  C.  Calhoun,  writing  of  tbe  ebaraeter 
of  his  former  tutor  said: 

"It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  was  the  moat 
distinguished.  In  that  character,  he  standa 
almost  unrivalled.  Indeed,  he  may  be  justly 
considered  as  the  father  of  classical  educa- 
tion In  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia." 

Jaipes  Louis  Petlgru  in  a  tribute  paid  to 
Dr.  Waddel  at  the  University  of  Georgia  la 
1846.  said: 

"Tbe  civilization  of  his  age  and  country 
may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  be  indebted 
to  him,  for  he  carried  the  lamp  of  learning 
to  a  distance  from  the  crowded  seats  of  mea, 
and  exerted  an  Influence  In  favor  of  educa- 
tion that  was  widely  felt.  A  devout  minister 
of  religion,  he  extended  its  benefits  to  tbe 
poor;  a  priest  without  averlce  or  ambition,  he 
fed  his  liiastcr's  sheep  with  no  mercenary 
hand:  kind  without  weakness;  devoted  to 
learning,  but  still  more  devoted  to  virtue— hs 
trained  his  pupils  to  place  tbe  pride  of  Intel- 
lect far  below  the  value  of  moral  sensibility .** 

The  roster  of  Dr.  Waddel's  students  bears 
evidence  that  no  schoolmaster  In  the  South 
and  few  In  the  Nation  had  a  more  distin- 
guished list  of  graduates  over  an  equal  period 
of  time.  Scores  of  clergymen  and  leaders  in 
public  life  were  niunbered  among  those 
trained  by  him  here  at  Wllllngton.  In- 
cluded among  these  were  John  C.  Calhotm, 
William  H.  Crawford.  Hugh  8.  Legare,  George 
McDuffle.  Augtistus  B.  Longstreet,  and  James 
L.  Petlgru.  True.  Irdeed.  were  "the  fnUts 
of  his  vineyard  •  •  •  scattered  far  and 
wide  throughout  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  •  •  •  seen  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation." 

The  old  church  and  schoolhouse  he  buOt 
more  than  a  centiU7  ago  has  long  since 
crumbled  in  decay,  but  his  life  and  deeds  will 
live  forever  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people. 

"A  builder  builded  a  temple. 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  aklU; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches. 

All  fashioned  to  work  his  wlU. 
Men  said  as  they  saw  lU  beauty. 

It  shall  never  know  decay. 
•Great  is  thy  skill,  O  Builder. 
"Thy  fame  shall  endure  f(v  aye. 
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"A  1  MCfatr  bullded  a  tcmj^ 

\  nth  loTlnc  and  tnflnit*  cart. 
Pli  BBlxag  each  arch  wttb  patlenc*. 
]  myO^  «aeli  aton*  wttb  prayer. 
lOlMd  bla  unceaslnc  effort*. 
_j»e  knew  or  hla  wondrous  plan. 
9a  Xh»  temple  the  teacher  bullded 
^aa  unaeen  tj  th«  cyea  of  man. 

la  the  builder'a  temple. 
(  Crumbled  Into  dust: 

lies  each  aUtely  plUar. 
1  'cod  for  consuming  luat. 

the  temple  the  teacher  bullded 
^iU  last  while  the  agea  roll. 
that  beautiful  unseen  tempi* 
'  9mm  a  chlld'a  Immortal  aoul." 
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McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
leive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
ii^ormatlve   addre«a   made   by   Mr. 
s  A.  Biirm^aier.  economist.  Live- 
Branch.   UnMed  States   Depart- 
of  Agriculture,  at  the  Oklahoma 
Conservation  Clinic.  Oklahoma 
( )kla..  on  November  13.  1S47: 
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.  year  1947  draws  to  an  end  and  llve- 

iroducers  review  Ita  imusual  eTcnts. 

wall  juaUfkad  in  contemplaung  a* 

may  b*  aspaetad  to  occur  next  year 

the  yaara  iMymi. 

adjuatmant*   or   changea   in   plana 
they  make  ao  aa  to  beat  prepare  Iot 
dexelopmenu?     The    Itveatock 
clinic  you  are  holding  at  thla 
^orda  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
9  at  ideaa  and  view*,  and  I  greaUy 
.ta  the  prlvfiaga  of  being  with  you 
b^lng  permlttad  to  ahara  in  your  dla- 
euHloiia. 

»ntrlbtitlon  to  your  program  will  ba 

to   your   attention   aome   of    tha 

«•  hava  in  the  Department  of 

regarding    trends    in    liveatock 

and  probable  future  suppllea  of 

and  to  point  out  aome  of  the  more 

ant  dcTelopmenu   that  may  have  a 

on  the  future. 

Loo|lng  back  over  thla  year,  we  can  ae* 

has  been  an  of«MHa«at  on*  for  the 

llveat<4ck   induatry.    DwmH  for  meat  waa 

greater  and  liveatock  prices  reached 

i«v«r  acen  twfore.  deaplU  the  fact  that 

of  cattle  and  calvaa  exceeded  all 

raearda,  and  meat  suppllea  were  far 

avarage.      Feed    was    fairly    plentl- 

pfrtlcularly  early  In  the  year  but  da- 

for  It  were  ao  great  that  feed  prlcea 

rilatively  more  than  prices  of  liveatock. 

lacreaaad  production  coats  and  cauaed 

to  cbanga  their  original  plans 


at  planting  time  and 
VbM  powliv  aaaaon  Maatad  hopaa  for 
anoth^  raoord  corn  crop  Uka  that  at  last 
the  harvest  this  fall  Is  the  smallaal 
1840  and  tha  second  smallest   in  11 
Thla  means  much  smaller  supplies  of 
than  last  year  and  leaa  than  the 
at  the  last  dacad*.    Production  of 
■Rtnclpal  taad  grata*  la  about  osm- 
■iflar  than  th*  iwoMI  total  ct  I*a« 
Mat  th*  eauyowf  oC  tbv*  gratoa  la 
Mbafei  ■*■*•  oC  tiM  tw- 
in thla  yaar'a  taarrast. 
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With  a  record  wheat  crop  produced 
year  It  Is  probable  that  more  wheat  will 
used  for  feed  than  in  the  previous  year  mt 
about  300.000.000  bushels  were  used  for 
purpose.    The  increase  in  wheat  feeding 
be  limited,  however,  by  the  national 
conservation  program  now  in  operation. 
mally.  the  wheat  that  is  fed  goes  mostly 
pouluy  and  dairy  stock,  largely  In  the  fc 
of  mUed  feeds.     Relatively  little  of  it  la 
for  feeding  beef  cattle  and  lambs,  and 
use  for  feeding  hogs  is  largely  in  those 
where  other  feed  msterials  are  not 
available. 

Pasture  and  range  conditions  over  much  i 
the  country  have  been  generally  good  tl 
year.  In  your  SUte  and  western  Texas.  " 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  however,  condltion.s  hi 
not  been  so  favorable,  as  you  well  kn 
there  is  much  concern  as  to  whsther 
ml7ht  l>e  experiencing  the  beginning  of 
other  of  these  droughts  that  occur  occasic 
ally  in  this  region. 

The  relatively  good  season  for  pastures 
also  favorable  for  bay  production  and 
piles  are  generally  abundant.    In  relatlc 
the  nimiber  of  animals  qn  hand,  these 
plies  are  the  largest  of  record  and  will  grc 
help  in  meeting  the  shortage  in  feed  gri 
Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds.  Including 
oU  cJkes  and  meals,  may  prove  to  t>e  nc 
as  large  as  the  record  supplies  of  the 
year  and  will  also  help  to  alleviate  the  f« 
grain  shortage. 

With  smaller  feed  supplies  on  hand, 
can  expect  hogs  to  be  marketed  at  weti 
considerably  lighter  than  in  the  last 
years  when  they  were  far  atx>ve  average. 
porta  from  the  leading  markets  in  rec 
we3ks  show  that  waights  already  are  at 
as  light  as  In  the  prewar  years  of  the 
thirUes  when  drovighU  cut  down  feed 
duct  Ion. 

The  decreased  feed  supplies  will  also 
to  restrict  cattle  feeding,  both  as  to  the  n\ 
hers  fed  and  the  length  of  time  they     ill 
kept  on  feed.     A   reduction   of   at   I     .t 
percent  in  the  numlier  of  cattle  fed  fr  na 
level  of  the  previous  year  is  not  at  all 
probable  and  it  may  be  even  greater, 
number  fed  this  past  year  was  probably 
largcat  of  record,  although  the  numl)«r 
long-fed  cattle  produced  was  below  ai 
Another   reason   for   expecting  consida 
fewer  cattle  to  go  into  feed  lots  this 
year  is  the  fact  that  fewer  cattle  ar* 
available  for  purchase  as  compared  wit 
year  earlier.    As  I  will  bring  out  more 
further  on  in  this  discussion,  there  are 
definite    Indications     thnt    the    very    li 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  this  year 
resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  In 
numbers,  and  much  of  the  decrease  h  *< 
in  steers,  heifers,  and  calves,  the   r.  uid| 
cattle  tisually  wanted  for  the  feed  lots. 

Total  meat  output  this  year  is  irdle 
to  be  about  33.000.000.000  pounds,  or  sU 
more  th.in  last  year,  when  price  control* 
in  effect  much  of  the  time,  and  sot 
less  than  in  1944  and  1945.  when  req\ 
ments  for  the  war  effort  were  very 
Meat  production  this  year  included 
beef  than  in  the  other  years,  but  less 
lamb,  and  mutton;  and  also  less  veal 
In  1944  and  1945.  The  heavy  weights  o| 
hofs  marketed  kept  pork'butpxrt  frr  i 
y*"**'  than  it  ottaarwls*  would  hiive 
and  th*  light  welfht*  of  the  cattle  all 
larart  tended  to  hold  down  i>eef  output.^ 

Slaughter    aupplies   of    livestock    nc 
sight  for  next  y*«r  ladkal*  that  meat 
ductl^  in  1948  prdMWy  will  be  around 
billion  pounds,  which  would  be  a  c  ci 
of  about  7  percent  from   this  years   If 
Such  a  reduction  would  mean  a  de 
about  10  pounds  per  paraon  tat  cm 
•ra.  wmltiam  tte  yaarly  par  capMa  total  al 
I4t  pounda  aa  contrasted  with  the  av    ig^ 
m  pound*  BOW  indicated  for  this  y. 
tt  would  be  abottt  13  pounda  more  tiuA 
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been  able  to  btiy  other  goods  which  they  de- 
Blre.  particularly  the  more  durable  goods,  and 
In  consequence  they  have  been  willing  to  ex- 
pend a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  for 
meat.  When  these  other  goods  become  more 
plentiful  the  demand  for  meat  may  weaken 
and  be  reflected  in  lower  meat  prices. 

The  sijeciallsts  who  are  engaged  In  analyz- 
ing business  trends  and  the  factors  deter- 
mining the  level  of  national  income  tell  us 
that  they  do  not  see  any  developments  In 
prospect  which  would  cause  the  income  level 
to  decline  in  the  first  half  of  next  year. 
A  moderate  decline  might  possibly  occur  in 
the  latter  half,  but  for  the  year  as  a  whole 
the  total  Income  should  be  about  as  high 
as  this  year.  Prices  of  livestock  in  1948, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  average  as  high 
aa  this  year,  and  in  view  of  the  small  mar- 
ketings in  prospect  they  may  be  higher. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  strong  de- 
mand for  meat,  another  outstanding  develop- 
ment this  year  was  the  very  large  movement 
of  cattle  and  calves  to  slaughter.  The  total 
■laughter  of  these  animals  is  now  indicated 
to  l>e  at>out  36.000.000  bead,  imless  there  is  a 
marlced  reduction  in  the  rate  of  slaughter 
during  the  remaining  6  weeks.  This,  of 
course.  Is  posalble  since  many  producers  may 
decide  to  postpone  sales  until  the  new  year 
In  order  to  avoid  being  in  the  higher  income- 
tax  brackets. 

A  total  of  36,000,000  cattle  and  calves 
slaugthered  this  year  would  be  In  excess  of 
the  calf  crop,  which  is  expected  to  total  less 
than  36.000.000  head.  Allowing  for  the  usual 
disappearance  In  the  way  of  death  losses, 
totaling  on  the  average  about  three  and  one- 
half  million  head,  and  taking  into  account 
the  half  million  cattle  normally  imported 
from  Mexico  and  which  are  not  available  this 
year  because  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
outbreak  in  that  country,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  we  are  likely  to  have  foiu*  to  five 
million  fewer  cattle  and  calves  at  the  end 
of  this  year  than  were  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning. We  are  now  forecasting  that  the 
total  number  will  be  between  seventy-six  and 
seventy-seven  million  head,  or  altout  0.000,- 
000  less  than  was  estimated  3  years  earlier, 
when  numbers  were  at  their  all-time  peak 
of  eighty-five  and  one-half  million.  This 
means  that  during  the  last  3  years  our 
slaughter  and  death  losses  of  cattle  and  calves 
have  exceeded  our  calf  crops  and  imports  of 
cattle.  It  means  also  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue in  this  way  much  longer  without  re- 
ducing our  herds  to  a  level  which  would  be 
too  low  for  the  national  good,  and  also  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  grazing 
and  forage  resources. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  further  reduction  In 
cattle  numbers  It  would  be  necasaary  to  re- 
duce the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  c^Uves  in 
1948  to  about  31.000,000  head,  or  abo«t  5,000.- 
000  less  than  the  slaughter  indicated  for  this 
year.  In  view  of  the  current  price  level  for 
cattle  and  the  uncertainty  In  the  minds  of 
catUemen  as  to  how  long  these  prices  will 
continue.  I  do  not  believe  that  slaughter  wUl 
drop  to  31.000,000  head  next  year;  hence  I 
expect  a  further  »-eduction  in  cattle  numbers 
in  1948. 

One  caimot  predict  with  certainly  when 
the  present  decline  in  cattle  nimibers  will 
end  nor  at  what  level  it  will  halt.  It  wUl 
end  only  when  cattlemen  sell  fewer  cattle 
for  slaughter  than  the  number  of  calves 
raised.  Our  records  show  that  when  the 
yearly  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  exceeds 
about  88  to  90  percent  of  the  yearly  calf 
crop,  cattle  numbers  decrease,  and  when  it  is 
less  than  this  percentage  they  Increase.  A 
change  of  approximately  2.25  points  in  this 
percentage  ratio  will  result  in  1  percent 
change  in  cattle  numl>er8.  If  we  have  a 
■laughter  of  36.000.000  cattle  and  calves  this 
year  it  will  be  equivalent  to  about  103  per- 
cent of  the  calf  crop  expected  this  year.  This 
Indicates  a  reduction  of  6  percent  In  cattle 


numbers  by  the  end  of  the  year,  or  about 
4,000,000  head,  which  la  In  agreement  with 
other  indication*  that  this  reduction  wlU 
occur. 

Since  about  1880  cattle  numbers  have  in- 
creased and  decreased  In  fairly  regular  cyclea, 
with  alK>ut  16-year  intervals  lietween  the 
low  points.  Most  of  the  cyclical  changes 
have  l>een  in  numbers  of  beef  cattle  rather 
than  dairy  stock.  The  latter  tiave  increased 
gradually  alwut  In  line  with  the  growth  in 
population.  The  reductions  from  the  high 
points  to  the  low  points  in  total  niwibers 
In  the  four  previous  cycles  have  averaged 
about  17  percent,  and  in  beef  cattle  alK>ut  25 
percent.  If  the  percentage  decline  from  the 
peak  level  reached  at  the  end  of  1944  should 
be  about  average,  ii,  would  establish  the  next 
low  i>oint  at  about  71,000,000  head  for  total 
cattle,  or  about  fourteen  and  one-half  mil- 
lion below  the  recent  peak.  The  reduction 
In  numliera  in  the  downswing  of  the  cycle 
from  1934  to  1938.  which  was  shortened  by 
the  Government  drotight  emergency  cattle 
buying  program  in  1934-35.  was  less  than 
average.  The  decrease  in  the  present  down- 
swing may  also  t>e  less  than  average,  espe- 
cially if  no  serious  adverse  economic  devel- 
opments occur  in  the  next  few  years,  which 
would  be  an  incentive  for  more  pronounced 
liquidation.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
numt>ers  at  the  low  point  will  total  about 
74,0CJ.000  head. 

The  status  of  our  lireeding  stock  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  consider  in  appraising 
the  cattle  situation  at  this  time  and  for  the 
years  ahead  because  that  is  what  will  deter- 
mine the  future  trend  of  beet  production. 
During  1945  and  1946.  when  cattle  numbers 
were  reduced  nearly  5,600.000  head,  there  was 
very  little  change  In  the  numbers  of  beef 
cows  and  heifers;  most  of  the  reduction  be- 
ing in  steers,  calves,  and  milk  stock.  This 
year  the  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  has  been  tmusxially  large, 
and  this  indicates  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  cattle  breeding  herd.  The  slaughter 
of  steers  and  calves  also  has  been  much 
larger  than  average,  which  means  that  our 
reserves  of  cattle  for  future  marketing  and 
herd  replacement  will  show  a  marked  de- 
crease. If  cattle  slaughter  s  to  continue  at 
a  high  rate  next  year  It  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  heavily  on  the  breeding  herd  which 
would  further  reduce  breeding  stock  and  re- 
tard expanding  cattle  production  when  pro- 
ducers are  ready  to  begin  increasing  numbers. 

In  view  of  the  increase  of  nearly  2.000.000 
people  yearly  in  our  population  this  present 
downward  trend  in  cattle  numliers  will  result 
in  a  marked  shortage  of  beef  tcx  oonsiuiption 
sometime  during  the  early  fifties  and  is  a 
factor  that  cattlemen  should  consider  in 
making  their  plans.  With  the  usual  Im- 
ports of  a  half  million  stocker  cattle  from 
Mexico  and  200,000  from  Canada  no  longer 
available,  the  problem  of  maintaining  beef 
production  at  the  desired  level  becomes  more 
difficult.  The  only  alternative  for  expanding 
meat  production  lies  in  Increasing  hog  pro- 
duction and  this  is  dependent  on  feed  grain 
production.  Decreased  feed  supplies  this  year 
will  cause  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  pigs 
raised  next  year — probably  5  to  10  percent — 
and  this  will  result  in  smaller  supplies  of 
pork  In  1949.  It  usually  requires  2  to  4  years 
of  good  corn  crops  to  get  a  large  increase  in 
hog  production.  Weather  conditions  during 
the  next  3  ot  3  years,  therefore,  will  be  the 
determining  factor  In  our  meat  supplies  In 
the  early  fifties. 

In  appraising  the  long-time  trends  In 
cattle  production  we  need  to  consider  the 
production  capacity  of  our  resoxirces.  In 
each  of  the  previous  cattle  cycles,  with  one 
exception  which  resulted  because  of  the 
severe  drought  of  1934,  the  peak  In  numbers 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  previous  peak. 
The  proportion  of  cows  in  the  beef  cattle 
herd  has  Increased  considerably  since  the 
first  World  War  and  there  has  t>een  a  general 


tendency  to  market  eatti*  at  younger  age*. 
This  has  resulted  in  tncraaalng  tha  yearly 
llve-we^t  production  per  cow  kept  by 
arotmd  15  pwcent. 

Another  reaaon  that  It  haa  been  poaalbl* 
to  increaae  cattle  production  aince  the  first 
World  War  la  that  cattle  have  largely  re- 
placed horses  and  mulea  In  the  utilisation 
of  our  graalng  and  forage  reaourcea  as  th*** 
animals  were  replaced  by  tractors  and  other 
mechanical  power. 

Since  1918  the  number*  of  work  stock  hava 
decreased  nearly  16,000,000  head.  This  num- 
ber is  eqtiivalent  to  about  19.000,000  cattle  of 
all  ages  in  terms  of  the  grasing  requirement* 
to  maintain  them.  The  graaa  and  hay 
formerly  required  to  maintain  large  numbera 
of  horses  and  mulea  la  now  oaed  largtfy  In 
the  production  of  beef. 

In  determining  our  production  capacity 
for  the  future  one  of  our  guides  or  measuring 
rods  is  the  numl}er  of  grazing  animals  we 
have  maintained  in  the  past  over  the  varied 
conditions  that  confronted  producers.  Con- 
verting our  grasing  animals— cattle,  sheep, 
and  work  stock  to  a  common  denomihator 
equivalent  to  one  milk  cow  or  one  horse  or 
mule  and  designated  as  a  grasing  unit,  we 
find  that  since  1900  ovir  total  grasing  twit* 
have  ranged  from  a  low  of  74,000,000  to  a 
maximum  of  91.000,000.  The  latter  figure  wa* 
reached  in  1918  and  the  low  point  occurred 
in  1938.  In  1944  the  total  was  nearly  89.- 
000.000.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  It  wa* 
81,000.000  and  at  the  beginning  of  next  year 
it  probably  will  be  about  seventy-six  or 
seventy-seven  million.  If  we  asstmie  that  the 
maximum  units  ever  recorded  for  each  Stat* 
to  be  our  maximum  production  capacity  the 
total  is  slightly  more  than  93,000,000  units. 
If  we  assume  also  that  some  of  the  State* 
like  those  in  the  South  could  maintain  mor* 
livestock  without  difficulty  we  probably  could 
Increase  the  maximum  to  95,000,000  units. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  of  drought  recur- 
rence at  Interval*  thla  maximum  probably 
could  not  be  maintained  with  safety  tmlea* 
the  carrying  capacity  of  our  range*  and  pa*- 
tures  i*  increased  by  better  method*  of  man- 
agement and  the  use  of  higher  yielding 
grasses  and  forage  crop*. 

With  a  further  reduction  In  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules  in  prospect,  cattle  oould  be 
Increased  to  replace  them  and  a  total  cattle 
herd  of  at  least  86.000,000  could  t>e  main- 
tained with  safety  over  the  long  period  under 
average  weather  conditions.  In  view  of  th* 
present  downward  trend  in  numbers  It  will  be 
several  years  before  this  maximum  level  will 
be  reached. 


Tktok  Go4  for  CoBgrest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  2i,  1947 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  radio  broadcast  over  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  by  Commentator 
Albert  L.  Warner  on  November  27.  1947: 

This  being  Tbanksflvlng  Day,  columnist* 
and  editorial  writers  and  Just  plain  citisens 
are  full  of  things  for  which  to  give  titanka: 
Freedom  and  peace  (such  as  it  is)  and  proa- 
peri  ty  and  the  opportunity  to  help  leas  fortu- 
nate people. 

But  I  doubt  If  anybody  has  mentiooed 
Oongrear  Oungrea*  Is  too  often  an  object 
of  imph^f*«"g  or  at  barbed  humor.    But  our 
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Mationa  i  LagteUtun  is  a  focal  point  ot  our 
treedoa     aMi   «"r    iwnmgy      The    o»«- 


^^ The    o»er- 

wbelmi  iff  pcoportlon  oC  our  legislators  are 
Industr  otia.  honest  men.  proud  to  represent 
th.elr  pi  api».  and  tnunt  on  listening  to  their 
own  goi  d  coaseteneee  and  to  what  they  con- 
be  the  wtabes  of  their  constltuenU. 
critic*  maj  not  like  the  political  or 
mplcslaa  at  Congreea.    But  the 

It — and  tlM^  can  change  it. 

_J'on~any  given  l^iglslatlTe  problem  it 
IB  iWB»  ult  to  get  th^  facts.  Facta  come 
piecem<  al  or  lie  hidden,  and  sometimes,  like 
opinion  I.  they  dash.  But  moat  Congressmen 
keep  dl  King. 

As  fa  :u  are  brought  to  light  and  opinions 
form  U  to  policy,  these  leglalators  carry  out 
tiM  wa  oeasea  of  democracy,  not  too  swiftly 
parhap.  but  not  with  steps  too  doddering. 
It  m  ly  not  be  mmlm  to  put  in  a  word  of 
thanks  for  our  aNMMratte  instltuUon — 
Ooogrei*. 


f  M6u  in  SUIcm«a'i  CiodiiM 


TTNSTON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


N.  GEORGE  MacKinnon 

HOUSE  OP  RgPRESEMTATlVKS 

Friday.  November  28.  1947 

icKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
^_.  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  iie  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
for  N<veBBber  23.  1947: 


Be  and   his  adTisers  apparently   thoi 
they  would  embarrass  the  Republican  P 
by    this    uctlc.     If    Congress    adopted 
sweeping  powers  and  proposals.  Truman 
his  party  would  take  the  credit.    It  Con| 
declined  to  go  along.  Truman  and  the  Dei 
crau  would  say  high  prices  were  the  fat 
of  that  faUure  to  cooperate  with  the  Prr- 
dent.    He  was  trying  to  pUy  a  bead»-I-i 
talls-you-lose  game. 

If  such  was  the  President's  Intention, 
did  not  reckon  with  the  sUtesmanshlp  " 
is  evident  in  Congress.    The  pressures  t 
our    domestic    economy,    about    which 
President  expressed  such  concern  in  his  r 
sage,  can   be  reduced   in  other  ways 
through  regimentation  and  controls. 

Already  the  report  of  the  Senate  CommHt 
on   Foreign   Affairs   has  recommended   tlT 
some  of  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
Kurope  be  left  f»ee  of  restrictions  that 
must  be  spent  In  the  United  SUtes. 
will  lessen  the  pressure  here  somewhat. 

Oongrtas  also  can  arrange  for  more  ord4 
movement  of  commodities  to  Europe  to 
Tent  bidding  up  of  prices  by  the  present  - 
petltlve   methods.     Finally.   Congreir   - 
whittle  down   Federal   spending  •▼« 
here  st  home  and  thus  reduce  even  more 
Inflationary  pressures. 

The  reeponslbUlty  for  keeping  inflatioo 
check  and  a  suOcient  flow  of  relief  to  EUT" 
reets  almoet  entirely  with  Congress.    It  is 
likely  to  be  Influenced  by  political  considt 
tion  there  than  elsewbere  In  Washington. 


It 

would 


Has 
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•ouncs  m  wiktwmMM'm  cmjtkwo 

_  expected  that  Preaident  Tnnnan 
ask  Congreas  to  take  some  action  on 
U- Inflation  program  for  the  United 
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Prceldent's  council  of  economic  ad- 
Md  iveommended  some  such  measures. 
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The  President,  however,  decided  to  throw 
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not  only  these  powers  and  actions. 

IM  could  have  expected  approval. 
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en  how  to  eoBtrol  inflation 
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Prertdent  must  have  known  CongrtM 
not  approve  such  BMeaON*.  He  must 
kave  1  sown  it  unless  he  ha*  far  lees  undcr- 
•tandfig  of  the  reactions  of  the  people  and 
than  It  would  be  natural  to 
any  neeldent  must  have, 
only  a  short  whli*  after  he 
had  s4ld  that  any  sort  of  eOBtrol 
•late  that  he  was  before 
tor  aoch  controls. 
Tli^only  logical  asplaaatloa  of  th* 
dantl  requcata.  therefor*.  Is  that  be  waa  try« 
log  to  *tt  the  stJ^  for  himself  in  the  Pr*ri 
dentil  I  eaSH^algn  of  1948.  He  was  using  a 
•enou  I  iiMattaB.  both  as  regards  our  foreign 
poUsy  and  ewr  diauesttr  •aaaomy.  to  his  per- 
yoiniffj  advsBtafk 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  uxiMois 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA1 

Friday.  November  2t,  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  un« 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sul 
herewith,  an  editorial  from  the  Roch« 
ter    <N.   Y.)    Democrat   and   Chroi 
of  Monday.  November  24.  which  c< 
menus  upon  the  bill  introduced  by  Rei 
sentative  KnnirrH  B.  Kkatikc  for 
purpose  of  protecting  persons  from 
violence  and  lynching.    You  will 
the  favorable  reference  to  the  pro\ ' 
made  in  Mr.  Kx.\tji«gs  bill,  providing 
the  manner  of  furnishing  funds  for 
payment  to  victims  and  next  of  kin. 
SHOXTU)  BS  stnrroaTxo 

Every  effort  to  make  the  crime  of  ij 
punlahable  by  law  la  sure  to  win  substani 
backing  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
fact  that  many  such  efforts  have  failed.  < 
to  un>leld.ng  oppcalUon  in  the  South. 
not   dlscourag*   new   attempu    to   get 
mueh-necded    type   of   legislation    tl 


ktatlve  KsNNrrH   B.   Kxatiii«,| 
r.  la  the  author  of  the  latest 
fcrce  this  matter  on  th*  coOMlHMe  gf 
country.     He  propo***  a  maalmuB 
•10.000  or  a  maximum  prison  sentence 
years,  or  both,  for  any  person  convict 
participating  In  a  lynching;  a  One  of  $5.1 
•  years  Imprisonment  for  officials  who 
fully  fall  to  protect  persons  in  their  ci 
from  mob  violence. 

H*  propo***  furthermore  that  vlctt 
Bob*  or  tbeir  next  of  kin  be  entitled 
cover  19.000  to  •10.000  in  court,  to  be 
out  of  th*  Fadaral  Tr**aury  and  charged 
against  grant-in-aid  to  the  State  In  wt 
the  offcuse  occurred. 
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ktlon  be  offensive  to  some  delegate*. 
M  a  result,  this  country  is  being  forced  into 
a  position  where  It  is  trying  to  support 
religion  by  not  offending  antireligious  forces. 

"But  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  defense 
d  Kurope  is  synonymous  with  defense  of 
Christian  values." 

Here  Monalgnor  Sheen  explained  that 
many  wbo  had  commonly  regarded  the 
Christianity  of  Latin-American  countries  as 
a  kind  of  accidental  appendage  to  their 
civilisation  now  And  themselves  drawn  into 
even  doeer  bonds  with  their  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

PKCDICTS  CHANGES  IN   tTN 

"As  Simon.  I  repeat."  he  said,  "we  do  not 
know  yet  whose  cross  are  we  carrying,  but 
we  are  carrying  a  cross  and  that,  alone, 
make*  a  people  noble. 

"The  smaller  nations  of  the  world — In- 
cluding our  neighbors — must  by  the  nature 
of  their  case  rely  upon  law  (for  peace)  and 
not  upon  great  armies  and  air  forces. 

"Among  them  are  the  Pan-American  na- 
tions which  ( like  the  United  States)  are  un- 
consciously drawn  into  a  defense  of  Christian 
values  and  they  will  seek  reorganization  of 
the  United  Nations  in  order  to  give  suprem- 
ucy  to  law  over  power." 

He  suggested  that  the  General  Assembly 
be  put  at  the  top  as  the  major  legislative 
and  Judicial  body  of  the  UN  and  that  the 
Security  Council  be  made  subordinate  to  It 
as  an  executive  branch  whose  responsibility 
It  would  be  to  enforce  decUlous  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

He  also  outlined  the  following  five-point 
program  for  world  peace: 

1.  Development  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

a.  Recognition  of  man  as  a  theological 
creature. 

3.  Work  for  conversion  of  non-Christian 
countries  to  Christianity. 

4.  Give  law  supremacy  over  power  by  turn- 
ing the  UN  upside  down. 

5.  Discard  materialism  and  adopt  the 
practice  of  penance. 

Dn>LOMATS    IN    AUDOOfCS 

It  was  a  great  throng  of  worshipers  who 
heard  Monsignor  Sheen  speak,  embracing 
many  of  the  highest  representatives  In  Amer- 
ica of  several  foreign  nations  as  well  as  out- 
standing American  laymen  and  officials. 

Archbishop  Amleto  Giovanni  Cicognanl. 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States,  pon- 
tificated the  Mass.  The  Most  Reverend  John 
11.  McMamara,  administrator  of  the  archdio- 
cese* of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  presided. 

The  Reverend  Gilbert  Hahn  was  deacon  of 
the  mass,  the  Reverend  Lawrence  J.  McGlone 
•ubdeacon,  and  the  Very  Reverend  Bernard 
E.  Ranstng  assistant  priest.  Deacons  of  honor 
included  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  J.  Con- 
nell  and  the  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Kennedy. 
Masters  of  ceremonies  were  the  Reverend 
Walter  J.  Schmltx  and  the  Reverend  E  Robert 
Arthur. 


Tke  Ballot  Box 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
as  elected  officials  and  servants  of  the 
people  should  never  forget  the  conclusive, 
decisive,  and  powerful  effect  of  the  ballot 
box  which  Is  the  Instrument  by  which  all 
great  issues  and  questions,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  men  to  public  office  is  determined. 


I  submit  herewith  a  short  poem  from 
the  November  issue  of  the  Family  Circle 
which  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  lt« 
powerful  effect,  especially  in  the  United 
States  where  freedom  of  choice  by  the 
ballot  must  always  be  guarded  against 
encroachment. 
A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 

As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod: 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will. 

As  lightning  works  the  will  of  God; 
And  from  its  force  nor  door  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you — 't  Is  the  ballot  box. 
— John  Pierpont. 


What  N«w  Orieau  Hat  Done  for  ^ 
Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

-^  or  LOtnsiANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
quest for  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks may  appear  rather  imusual  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the  article  which  I  have  asked  permis- 
sion to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  an  article  by  John  Lester,  who 
conducts  the  column  Lagniappe  in  the 
New  Orleans  Item.  Mr.  Lester.  I  believe, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  news- 
paper columnists  in  this  country  and  a 
distinct  credit  to  the  newspaper  to  which 
he  contributes. 

Mr.  Lester  recently  wrote  a  column  re- 
lating to  the  Negroes  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  I  read  it  with  more  than  pass- 
ing Interest  because  it  carried  a  message 
which  should — but  of  course  will  not — 
strike  a  resounding  note  in  those  who 
prate  so  much  about  their  concern  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Lester's  presentation  of  what  New 
Orleans  has  done  for  the  Negro  and  his 
advancement  is  fuither  testimony  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  South  has  ac- 
cepted to  the  members  of  this  race.  It  is 
significant  that  these  contributions  have 
been  made  by  southern  people  in  a 
Southern  State  and  a  southern  city  with- 
out such  phony  measures  as  so-called 
fair  employment  practice  acts,  hate- 
generating  antilynch  laws,  hypocritical 
anti-poll-tax  legislation,  and  other  in- 
numerable suggestions  which  come  from 
those  who,  while  shouting  from  the 
housetops  their  desire  to  assist  the  Negro, 
are  contributing  endless  harm  to  his  real 
advancement. 

The  South  knows  Its  Negro  and  knows 
Its  Negro  problem  and  l.s  well  capable  of 
handling  the  problem  without  outside 
interference  or  misdirected  proposals 
from  those  who  would  use  the  Negro  as 
a  political  tool  Instead  of  aiding  him  as 
a  human  being  with  a  rightful  place  in 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Those  of  us  who  are  truly  ssmipathetic 
to  the  Negro  as  a  human  being  and  desire 
to  see  him  advance,  are  much  concerned 
about  the  false  propaganda  and  delib- 


erate slander  upon  the  South  in  connec- 
tion with  the  race  problem.  The  Negro 
cannot  be  helped  by  continually  fanning 
the  flames  of  hate  and  prejudice:  the 
Negro  cannot  be  helped  by  undesirable 
arbitrary  laws  which  demand  certain 
conduct  on  the  parts  of  Individuals. 

I  cite  Mr.  Lester's  column  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  the  Negro  can  do  under  the 
kind,  understanding  guidance  of  a  pa- 
ternal South  which  is  able  to  cope  with  a 
problem  if  given  the  opportunity  with- 
out outside  interference. 

The  cry  goes  up  dally  about  Negro 
minorities.  The  real  danger  is  the  at- 
tempt of  the  radical,  self-seeking  Negro 
minority  beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  trying  to  rule  the  top-heavy  Negro 
majority  of  the  South  which  b  being 
helped  and  assisted  every  day  in  an  or- 
derly, understanding,  and  logical  manner 
to  become  a  more  enlightened  race. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  Mr.  Lester's 
column  will  undoubtedly  oobm  m  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  you.  To  ttaooe  of  you 
who  know  and  understand  the  South  It 
will  be  the  bringing  to  light  of  an  old 
story. 

Mr.  Lester's  column: 

NBca<ns  BiooasT  nxw  obixans  mum  aaotrr 

There  are  about  15.000.000  Negroes  In  the 
United  States,  about  850.000  In  Louisiana,  and 
about  180,000  in  New  Orleans.  This  last 
figure  represents  the  combined  total  of  some 
43,000  families.  It  also  means  that  Nettroes 
form  the  largest  single  racial  group  In  New 
Orleans  and  make  It  the  first  city  in  the  South 
and  the  sixth  city  in  the  Nation  as  far  as 
Negro  population  is  concerned.  About  18 
percent  of  New  Orleans  Negroes  own  their 
own  homes.  About  15.000  own  automobiles. 
They  spend  on  the  average  of  27  percent  of 
their  income  for  food,  but  have  a  total  buy- 
ing power  estimated  at  vreU  over  81.000.000 
a  week.  New  Orleans  has  over  800  Negro 
owned  and /or  operated  ba*ine*se*  (women 
play  a  tremendous  part  In  btateees  here)  and 
Is  the  second  city  In  America  m  that  regard. 
Largest  business  of  all  is  llie  insurance,  and 
the  New  Orleans  Negro  owns  16  companies 
here,  doing  an  aggregate  business  of  about 
86.000.000  a  year.  Local  1410.  a  longshore- 
men's union.  Is  not  only  the  largest  all- 
Negro  local  in  the  world,  but  the  richest  as 
well,  with  over  8750.000  in  the  bank.  There 
are  6  Negro  theaters  In  New  Orleans,  and 
one  of  them.  The  Palaoe,  Is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  5  Negro  beauty 
schools  in  New  Orleans,  more  than  in  any 
other  city  in  America.  There  are  alao  15 
hotels  and  18  drugstores.  2  more  "firsts  in  the 
Nation"  for  New  Orleans  Negroes.  There  are 
25  taxlcab  companies,  with  a  total  of  over  400 
cabe  in  operation;  8  Ubrsrtes:  2  bishops;  a 
artiats;  1  architect;  a  fight  promoter;  6  au- 
thors: 47  doctors;  12  dentlsu;  i  lawyers;  8 
printers;  1  privately  endowed  hospital;  8  of 
the  finest  Negro  night  clubs  <tn  addltlan  to 
others,  of  course )  In  the  country:  60 
store*;  45  schoois  with  a  total  of  8t 
Two  business  schools  and  two  coUag**,  and 
of  th***  latter,  Xavler  is  the  only  Catholic 
Negro  college  in  the  Nation.  The  largest 
Negro  Catholic  church  In  America  la  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  here  in  New  Orleans.  In  all,  however. 
New  Orleans  Negroes  have  a  total  of  more 
than  476  churches,  the  majority  ot  them 
Baptist. 

Like  his  brothers  and  sisters  everywhere, 
the  New  Orleans  Negro  has  a  strong  strain 
of  nature  worship  in  his  Wood,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  rich  emotionalism,  and,  prob- 
ably, for  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  Negro  clergymen  to  lfew_Or- 
leans  as  there  are  whites,  In  pr<^>arUon  to 
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flaM  ot  muBte.  Naw  Orleans  Negroas 
tM   graateat    creators    and    In- 
at  JaiB  at  all  time.  Louie  Arm- 
la  tba  iiiirtispwlsi  "daddy  of   en  all" 
s   also   Zutty  Btngleton.   •  B\»ddy 
King"   Oliver.  Sidney   Bccbet.   Al- 
laov.    A.    J.    Ptroo.    and    Clarence 
Street '  WllllaflM.  and  the  lut  could 
In  another  generaUon.  New  Orleans 
noua  all  over  the  world  for 
and  artutry  In  working  with 
Iron.     Currently  famous  all  over 
U    the   character    oX    King    Zulu 
Wagro'a  ocbsr  contritinttwn  to  llardl 
likawlaa  noUbla.    (Tba  ancaators  of 
Negroas  orlglaally  came   from 
froaa  an  area  as  large  as  tbe  whole 
nt  of  Europe,  and  tbe  first  of  them 
irsa  In  1619.)     Preaent-4ay 
iMta  have  a  club,  one  of  tbe  meat 
in    tbe    city,    called   Tbe    Hundred 
A  Week   Club,   for   anyone   making 
or  oiore  each  watt.    Tba  average 
Naw  Orleans  Negross.  by  tba  way. 
of  the  highest  In  tba  United  Stataa. 
tbe  oddest  fact  concerning  the  New 
WsgTii.  bowavar.  la  that  tbe  Bmand- 
ProalamaUsB  Mte't  include  thu  city 
<tua  to  a  taaimMllty.  even  though  it 
kbout  4,000.000  slaTes  elsewhere  in  tbe 
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Mr.  8pa«ker.  on  No- 

ww  my  prlvUage  to 

before  the  Bwiinaee  and  Profes- 

Wcaum's  Club  at  the  Cleveland 

.JBol*   Spartanburg.  B.  C.  and  over  radio 
ilitlldn  WORD. 

Unptr  teave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn 
tiM  muxn  I  encloac  a  copy  ot  my  speech: 

It  i    indeed  a  great  honor  to  be  tbua  ln« 

10  speak  tu  tbe  bualnaas  and  profes* 

o  of  Spartanburg  on   tbe  tre- 

ly  Important  tubjaet  of 

IP  tlM|  world's  graatast 

larm  "sharehoklar"  la  a  familiar  «M  to 
M  who.  no  doubt,  dally  ba«a  busiBeaa 

with  sbsreboidert.    I  sbouM.  how- 

evw.    IsrUy  my  referenoa  to  tba  term  "the 
vorkl  I  gr«itast  buslnaaa    pasre." 

All  If  yov  are  eitiaswoC  Hm  United  tutes. 
The  I  nitei  iutaa  Is  sowslantly  feferrad  to 
as  a  4  emesrsry  or  as  a  rapwMle.  Now  )us« 
Vhstlio  wsoaaaaby  theseverdst   Mr.  Web- 


Ths 


star  defines  democracy  as  government  by 
paople — a  form  of  government  In  which 
supreme  power  Is  retained  by  the  people 
exercised  either  directly  as  In  an  abeoluta 
pure  democracy,  or  Indirectly,  as  In  a  re 
sanUtlve   democracy,   through   a  system 
represcnUtlon  and  delegated  authority  per 
odlcally  renewed.    His  dettnltlon  of  a  reput" 
U  s  state  In  which  the  sovereign  power 
Bides  m  a  certain  body  of  tbe  people, 
electorate,   and  Is   eaerclaed   by   represeal 
tlves  elected  by.  and  In  theory  at  least 
sponsible  to.  them.     Thus  we  see  th   ' 
aa  cltlxens  of  a  representative  democr ny 
republic,    hold    the   supreme    power    of 
country  In  our  hands.     Such  powers  as 
National.  State,  or  local  governments 
are  those  which  we  have  seen  fit  to  deli 
to    tbam.      Tbe    tenth    smendment    to 
Constitution,  a  part  of  the  BUI  of  Rl| 
states    specifically    that:     "The    powers 
dalapaSod  to  the  United  States  by  the 
stttaftlBB.  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  St 
are  rsasrved  to  tba  States,  respectively,  or 
tbe  people. 

That  tbe  National  Oovemment  oper     es 
tbe  cate<rory  of  big  boslness  Is  evldeni  If 
the  fact  that  tbe  annual  buc'.geu  run 
billions  ot  OdHsss.    The  budget  expendlt 
for  tba  year  vMcb  ended  last  July  re 
more   then    SMJiaJ>0.0«a   and    this 
sen  ted  a  considerable  decrease  from  the 
years.     The   National    public   debt    In 
amounted   to   nearly   $3,000   for  every 
woasan.  and  child  In  the  United  Statea. 
tbe  same  year  national  receipts  amou:  'ed 
$305  for  each  person  while  expendlt     -s 
the   Federal   Oovemment  avaraged   $481 
each   individual    In    tbe   population 
figures  are  based   on  Treasury   reports 
tba  Bureau  of  tba  Census  aattmatcs  of 
laUon. 

In  view  of  tbaaa  facts  It  Is  appare-  *  tl 
wa  all  are  sharaboMara  In  our  Oover  nt 
and  that  the  United  States  Government  la 
In  the  category  of  a  big  business.  Our 
emment's  concern  wttti  paaoa  baa  been 
llcly  expressed,  on  many  oeeaakma.  by 
President  and  other  statesmen.  A  few 
ago  President  Truman,  speaking  at  the  Tnl 
American  Defenaa  Ckmfcrence  In  Br 
clarcd :  "The  fundamental  basta  of  tli '  '■  >oi 
of  tbe  United  States  Is  for  parmancr.  wo 
peace"  All  our  eflorta  In  the  United  Nat 
and  In  other  international  organ  izat 
have  been  directed  toward  the  gon'.  of  | 
enduring  peace.  It  la  Inconceivable  tj 
as  I  am  sure  It  ts  to  you — that  we 
tor  a  single  moment  consldsr  the  deslri 
of  anything  other  than  peace. 

But  If  wa  are  to  pteaarve  even  the  rat 
•baky  peace  which  wa  now  enjoy,  we 
all  exert  oursalves.     It  Is  regrettsble    ha| 
tba  past  tbe  United  States  has  gatued 
reputation  of  winning  the  war  but 
the  peace     Whether  or  not  this  Is  trim,  { 
cannot  afford   to  let   It  happen   now. 
M  been  too  great  In  Uvea  lost  or 
tal  populations  uprooted  snd   drt^ 
from  their  homes.  In   the  destruction 
daeaautlon  of  wide  areas  of  the  globe 
eaamlne  tbe  flgurea  for  tbe  number 
sons  who  were  killed  or  who  died 
suit  of  the  two  great  World  Wuro 
eentury.     According  to  tbe  War  Depai 
than  eight  and  one-half  million 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  First  1 
War.    M&re  than  twenty-one  million 
wounded:  nearly  four  million  were  list 
prisoners  or  missing.    Of  the  United 
troops.    136.000   were    killed   or   died: 
than  234  000  ware  wounded:  and  4.500 
taken  prisoner  or  were  flsisslng.    The 
altlas  of  World  War  II  are  evtn  mora 
gerlng.    Total   eastialtlaa.    including 
■Msstng.  and  wounded  members  of 
elrUlan  snd  military  populations,  an 
to  ssore  than  45.000.000.    Tbe  United 
which  had  no  civilian  easualtlsa  r« 
directly  from  rnemy  action  as  of  June] 
l»4e.  had  suffered  a  total  of  l.ltSOM 
wotmdad.  snd  miaaing.   Three  thotisi  i.d 


iree   South   Carolln- 

^n.  tiled  of  wounds,  or 

luced  causes   In  tba 

tbU  was  a  terrific 

It  tn  lives,  the  cost 
In  which  the  United 
has  been  little  short 
irlthln   the  past   year 
isloner  of  the  War  of 
3m   the   Government 
we  have  to  pay  for 
lunltlon  and  all  the 
while  they  are  en- 
we  also  have  to  pay 
itinulng  costs.    These 
care  of  veterans.  In- 
^nd  so  on.     The  con- 
:h    greater    than    the 
[strictly  military  pur- 
ie  Spanish -American 
in  military  expendl- 
1,000,000  m  continuing 
(04e.     During  1945  the 
the    Spanish-American 
[.000.000  and  were  still 
fsr  has  cost  us  $74.- 
^5  alone  cost  us  1313,- 
ig  cosu  of  World  War 
3ut  already  the  total 
[risen  to  nearly  $400.- 
money  doesn't  appear 
fers  of  the  Treasury 
It  gets  to  the  Treas- 
;tor  of  Internal  reve- 
the   collector   of   In- 
rhafs  right:  irom  you 
j)ayers  of  the  country. 
tx  dollar  collected  goes 
which  we  hsve  been 
lean    to   say   that   we 
»n   the   sidelines.     On 
3lutely  essentlsl  thst 
and  so  save  cur  dem- 
iment.     I  do  want  to 
It  has  cost  us  and  to 
It  we  cannot,  we  must 
ir.     Por  should  such 
more  than  likely  that 
(r  casualties  than  ever 
Ic  age  we  cannot  hope 
let  ion  In  our  cities  and 
^tat    the    dollar    costs 

be  imagined, 
luctlon  has  surpassed 
country  In  the  world. 
}ls  of  death  and  de- 
lour  factories  In  a  great 
Bures   were    taken    to 
kturally  a  period  of  re- 
rles  to  peacetime  pro- 
At  the  present  time, 
new  heights  and  our 
irlng.    It  Is  up  to  ua 
natlonsl  Income  la 
If  we  spend  as  much 
ithuslssm.  working  for 
ig  for  war.  we  shall  soon 
which  to  live  and  rear 
link  of  what  we  could 
>,000  which  World  War 
Think  of  the  cam- 
}uld  jmt  on  with  such 
)nly  a  tiny  part  of  such 
It  we  could  do  to  banish 
iln.  and  bring  comfort 
world.    And  ramemlMT 
Ithe  shareholders  In  the 
It,  to  say  what  shall  be 

kdvsnee  guard  of  our 

their  native  shores  for 

(ore  heavy  threatening 

ir  engulf  tbe  troubled 

problems  to  which  ws 
Ition  If  we  are  to  msln- 
I  uneasy  world.    Parhapa 

roblem  Is  that  of  ths 
lussla   snd   the  United 

the    newspapers    esrry 

9nnict  between  the  two 

[the  world  todsy.    Per* 
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It  Is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
friction  between  our  two  countries.  Tba 
form  of  government  maintained  by  tba 
SovietK.  and  sdvocat«d  by  them  for  all  other 
oountriee.  is  very  different  from  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  good  and  desirable.  They 
l>elleve  in  a  strong  central  government;  we 
believe  in  limiting  tbe  power  of  our  Central 
or  National  Oovemment. 

The  Soviets  believe  in  control  of  all  forms 
of  business  by  the  Government;  we  Ameri- 
cans believe  In  whst  we  call  free  enterprise, 
with  SB  little  Government  control  as  possible. 
Our  entire  history  and  cultural  backgrounds 
are  different.  It  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  otir  way  of  thinking  on  various  world 
problems  is  seldom  tbe  same.  But  it  is  tbe 
methods  of  settling  those  differences  that 
are  cause  for  alarm.  We  have  tried  the  pol- 
icy of  sitting  down  at  the  conference  table 
and  attempting  to  arrive  at  mutually  satis- 
factory decisions.  So  far  this  method  has 
been  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  consistent 
Russian  refusal  to  make  concessions.  It  Is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Com- 
mtmists  are  convinced  that  a  third  world 
war  Is  InevlUble.  Stalin  himself  wrote,  "It 
Is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet  Republic 
should  continue  to  exist  Interminably  side 
by  side  with  Imperialist  states.  Ultimately 
one  or  another  must  conquer."  Recently  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  a  more  pacific  vein, 
but  many  competent  persons  believe  that  his 
earlier  statement  r^iresents  his  true  belief. 
Certainly  there  is  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  that  Russia  Is  preparing  for  a  third 
world  war  by  attempting  to  gain  domination 
of  Kurope  and  Asia,  and  by  infiltrating  and 
weakening  all  countries,  such  as  our  own, 
which  cannot  be  brought  under  Communlat 
control. 

Thus  it  may  be  that,  abhorrent  though  tbe 
Idea  is,  we  shall  have  to  face  again  acute 
conflict  In  this  era.  Most  assuredly,  we  shall 
avoid  it  if  we  can.  but  not  at  tbe  cost  of 
alMindnning  our  American  way  of  life.  As 
terrible  as  the  thought  of  an  atomic  war  may 
be,  more  terrible  Is  the  thought  of  a  Russian 
Oammunlst  dominated  world.  In  spite  of 
our  desire  for  peace,  we  must  remain  realis- 
tic. It  is  dar^erotis  to  t>ecome  too  vocally 
strong  while  remaining  physically  weak.  It 
la  easentlal  that  our  military  forces  be  main- 
tained at  a  strength  sufflcient  to  ssfeguard 
our  national  security.  Although  the  United 
States  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Na- 
tion in  the  world  today,  we  have  come  to  be 
too  weak  mUitartly  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  must  not  allow  that  situation  to  go 
unremedied. 

These  are  but  two  aspects  of  this  great 
problem  which  now  faces  all  of  us — namely, 
bow  to  keep  the  peace.  But  there  are  many 
other  queetions  to  be  answered,  all  of  which 
deal  directly  or  Indirectly  with  tbe  peace. 
Shall  we  aid  Europe  this  winter?  If  so,  how 
much,  and  under  what  conditions?  And 
there  are  a  boat  of  problems  before  the 
United  Nations.  What  shall  be  done  atwut 
Palestine?  Or  Korea?  What  policies  are  to 
be  carried  out  In  regard  to  tbe  Balkans?  I 
■hall  not  dwell  on  these  at  thU  Ume.  I 
merely  offer  them  as  llltutrations  of  aoma 
of  the  world  problems  now  facing  us. 

And  what,  you  ask,  can  ycu  as  individuals 
or  In  groupe  such  as  this  club  do  about  It? 
Let  us  return  to  tbe  analogy  of  the  etUsen 
as  a  shareholder  In  the  businem  of  govern- 
ment. At  certain  regular  Intervals,  usually 
OBoe  a  year,  the  ehareholders  of  a  busineas 
■sees  and  chooee  a  board  of  directors  for  that 
buslnsm.  Similarly,  the  cItlEen-shareholder 
foes  to  the  polU  at  regular  intervals,  every 
•  ysare.  and  chooses  bU  repreeenUttva  in  the 
Now  tbe  shareholder  In  s  ' 
not  vote  for  s  director  who 
a  policy  which  would  lead  the  eompany  to 
bankruptcy  or  would  loee  the  company  cus- 
%tm0n.  Nor  should  the  clttaen  vote  for  a 
•MMHdate  for  Congraas  who  advocates  the 
wrong  policy  for  tbe  National  Ck)vemment. 
But  in  order  to  know  whether  the  policy  is 
right  or  wrong,  you  havs  to  know  whst  ths 


is  and  what  the  result  of  the  policy 
would  be.  The  most  Important  thing  that 
you  can  do.  then,  is  to  educate  yourself  on 
the  problems  of  peace.  When  you  have 
studied  tbe  mattCT,  talk  it  over  with  your 
friends.  Let  your  Congressman  know  what 
you  are  thinking.  Let  him  know  whether 
you  approve  or  disapprove  of  tbe  way  he  is 
handling  your  business. 

It  is  gocxl  to  know  that  you  ladles  are  con- 
cerned, as  you  are.  about  public  affairs.  Na- 
ture has  been  kind  to  women.  The  mind  of 
a  woman  is.  in  msny  respects,  keener  than 
the  mind  of  a  man.  The  mortality  table  re- 
veals the  fact  that  tbe  average  length  of  life 
for  woman  Is  some  3  years  longer  than  that 
of  man.  Tbe  ravages  of  war  have  further 
depleted  the  ranks  of  men.  WonMn  now 
greatly  outnumber  the  men  all  over  the 
world.  With  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
particularly  In  our  own  great  couutrj-.  you 
are  now  more  powerful  than  men.  Great 
responsibilities  are  yours.  May  you  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  permanent  and  linking 
peace. 

There  is  much  bard  work  ahead  for  all  of 
us  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  otir  avowed  goal  of 
a  pemoanent  world  peace.  All  of  us  must 
help.  There  will  be  many  dlsai^iointments 
^long  tbe  way  and  at  times  we  will  be  dis- 
couraged. But  if  we  persevere  we  may  see 
the  day  for  ^rtilch  the  poet  Tennyson 
longed — 

"*     *     *    when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  nile.  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land." 


Onr  Wamg  Air  Sta^ngtli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOmStANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  28. 1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oso.  I  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  noon  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  fact  that  on  November  24, 
1947, 1  had  introduced  H.  R.  4565  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriation  of  $430,000,000  for 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  United  States  Naval 
Air  Forces,  stating  that  I  had  promised 
my  constituents  when  I  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  that  if  I  could  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  our  country  would  never  be 
caught  unprepared  as  we  have  been  in 
the  last  two  World  Wars,  and  that  since 
our  Air  Force  has  disintegrated  to  a 
point  where  It  is  inadequate  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  it  was  my  opinion, 
that  we  should  immediately  provide  suf- 
ficient fimds  for  this  important  branch 
of  the  services  to  fuml.^h  additional  air- 
craft and  technical  equipment  to  build  It 
to  a  point  where  it  would  at  least  be 
potent  enough  to  protect  and  defend  our 
Natlon  for  we  all  know  that  In  this 
atomic  ace.  air  protection  is  the  only 
possible  defense  that  any  nation  could 
have  againnt  this  type  of  attack.  The 
responsibility  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  have  introduced  the 
legislation  to  rebuild,  if  only  in  part,  our 
air  power  and  air  defense.  I  have  per- 
formed my  duty  and  my  promise  to  my 
country  and  my  people.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  favorable  considera- 
tion at  once  to  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  support  of  my  position 
X  Include  an  editorial  from  tbe  Washing- 


ton Post,  of  even  date,  entitled,  "Our 
Waning  Air  Strength,"  and  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  same  be  Included  to- 
gether with  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 


ooa  WAwnfa  sta 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
^oroe,  W.  Stuart  Symington  has  ]ust  revealed 
figtires  disturbing  enoufh  to  demand  the 
promptest  possible  action.  In  tbe  world  as 
It  is,  tutu  there  Is  a  peace  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  United  SUtes  will  be  taking  a 
reckless  gamble  imleas  aU  elements  in  its 
security  establishment  are  maintained  tn  a 
state  of  readiness  adequate  for  any  emer- 
gency. But  tbe  most  important  of  thaae 
elements— our  strength  In  the  sky — is  wan- 
ing progressively  for  want  of  sufflcient  oou- 
gressloDal  appropriations.  Mr.  Symington 
has  made  that  much  very  dear. 

Tbe  central  fact  in  the  situation  ts  this; 
That  In  keeping  virlth  the  State  Department's 
estimate  of  International  trends  tba  United 
States  Air  Force,  under  General  Spaata,  has 
determined  what  should  be  tbe  minimum 
strength  of  our  military  aviation  at  this 
time.  Tbe  minimum  calls  for  66  groups  at 
planes  of  every  type  by  January  I.  It  calls, 
further,  for  an  expaoaion  In  tbe  foUowli^  13 
montha  to  a  total  of  70  groups  made  up  of 
e.aee  pUnes  m  the  Regular  USAP,  plus  27 
groups  with  S.ai2  planes  in  tbe  Air  National 
Guard.  Above  all.  as  of  the  present  moMcnt, 
It  calls  for  the  plaoanent  of  at  least  ese  at 
our  heaviest  bombers  (B-29's  and  the 
ones  in  production)  at  strategic 
throughout  tbe  world,  with  604  of  tbsae  la 
oonatant  readiness  for  immediaie  action. 

If  we  bad  this  kind  of  strength  In  being 
or  in  near-future  prospect,  there  would  be 
reason  to  feel  confident,  not  merely  In  our 
own  secuHty,  but  also  in  tbe  sUUty  of 
such  a  force  to  serve  tbe  peace  of  tbe 
world  as  a  check  against  any  major  ag- 
gression anywhere.  Unfortunately,  bow- 
ever,  as  lir.  SynUngton  has  empbasloed  to 
the  President's  Air  Policy  Commission,  Gen- 
eral SpaatE's  figures  are  largely  things  of 
paper— a  picture  of  what  ought  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, but  actually  is  not.  Thus,  although 
the  USAF  is  able  now  to  supply  65  groups  by 
drawing  on  planes  from  reserve  stocks,  the 
prospect  is  that  by  the  end  of  next  year  it 
wUl  have  only  about  40  groups,  or  little  mora 
than  half  of  tbe  70  regarded  as  essantial  to 
meet  our  minimum  security  requlransents. 

The  fundamental  reaaon  cited  for  this 
prospective  dadtna  la  tImS  the  current  level 
of  appropriations  is  simply  too  low  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  rock-bottom  amount 
of  strength  the  U8AF  must  have  If  Its 
preparedness  is  to  be  kept  in  line  with  the 
State  Department's  asaeasmant  of  the  in- 
ternational situation.  General  Spaatc  and 
Ut.  B]rmlngton  have  made  this  point  most 
persuasively.  If  they  are  as  right  as  they 
seem,  Congress  should  lose  no  time  in  adopt- 
ing corrective  measures.  Osrtalniy,  when 
It  comes  to  national  security,  we  can  ptncb 
pennies  only  at  tbe  risk  at  ImperUing  our- 
selves and  free  lands  everywhere. 


Radio  Report  to  the  People  by  Hon.  W. 
Lee  O'Damel,  of  Teias 


KXTENfilON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 


IN  Ttnt  SINATI  OP  THS  DM  IS)  8TATC8 

Monday.  December  1  U§oUkM»e  day  of 
Monda/y.  November  24),  1947 

Ut.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  a  report  to  ttM 
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made  by  me  while  in  Tewu  dur- 
tlme  ConcrtM  wm  not  In  seeelon 
in  the  fctf . 

report  wm  made   In   five   radio 
and  I  a.ik  that  the  flrst  tpeech 
prthted  m  the  Rfcoas  of  today,  and 
..  other  four  be  printed  In  order. 
each  of  the  4  days  when  the  Sen- 
be  In  seMlon  following  today. 
baing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oijdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

BSrOBT  TO  TBI   PBOTLS— r«BT    1 

(Aadllo  atldiwi  by  United  States  Senator  W. 

01>*MIBL.    radio   station    WBAP-TQN. 

Worth.  Tea..  August  4.  IM7) 

do  you  do.  la<U«a  and  gentlemen,  and 

I  h«r«.  boys  ami  girls.     ThU  la  your 

ITnltad  States  Senator  W.  Ln  ODanixl.  Dem- 
ocrat. <  t  Texas,  speaking  to  you  on  the  Texas 
Qualtt  Network  from  the  studios  of  WBAP 
830  in  ny  old  home  towu  of  Port  Worth.  Tex. 
At  t  M  vary  outset  I  want  to  make  tt  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  report  I  am  mak- 
ing to  the  good  citlaena  of  thU  State  during 
these  i  weeks  is  In  no  way.  shape,  manner,  or 
form  t3  be  considered  a  political  campaign. 
or  a  pi  »polUtcal  campaign.  It  will  be  strlcUy 
a  repo  t  to  the  good  peopls  of  Texas  In  my 
eapacl  y  aa  your  Unltad  SUUs  Senator.  It  Is 
not  tn  ended  to  be  a  report  to  the  little  group 
of  maJ  •  political  hula-hula  dancers  In  Texas 
and  IJ I  Washlni^ton.  O.  C  who  have  been 
taking  turn  about  dancing  In  the  beadllnea 
of  th  »  newspapers  for  the  past  several 
montrs.  with  a  forced  grin  on  their  faces, 
and  dmbt  and  fear  in  their  hearu.  trying 
to  get  the  Toters  of  Texas  to  watch  them 
shlmn  y.  and  encourage  them  to  become  a 
candid  iite  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator n  !xt  year.  Now.  If  I  thought  the  great 
rank  i  nd  file  of  the  people  of  Texaa  wera 
•apecli  illy  anxloua  to  know  right  now  whether 
or  noi  1  am  going  to  run  for  reelection.  If 
I  thot  Kht  they  were  sitting  up  nights  losing 
sleep  ^  rbtle  they  rolled  that  question  over  and 
over  IJ I  their  minds,  then  under  that  condl- 
tlaB  1  woiM  ls«l  that  I  had  an  obligation 
to  ma  M  my  tnuntlons  known  at  this  time. 
But.  t  >lka.  that  la  not  th*  ease:  the  people 
•ra  n<t  thinking  about  who  la  going  to  ba 
•  eaa*  MtaM  for  the  United  Butes  Senate  In 

t  Is  Jttst  the  professional  polltlclana 
t  te  tiolitical  machines  who  are  inter- 
ested n  that.  go.  for  that  reaaun.  1  am  not 
going  to  satlafy  their  rurioalty  at  this  time 
Oh.  y«a;  I  know  whether  or  nut  I  am  «oiMg 
to  rut  I  know  right  now  I  have  alreotiy 
made  up  my  miM  what  I  am  gumg  to  do, 
bMi  I  sm  not  going  to  give  these  ptiMilvlana 
the  MiurariliHi  i»(  aiMWMliitf  their  eurmslty, 
he>Nue  I  khuw  their  motives  are  aitiifely 

Nmii  Ml  fefarsHve  ut  who  will  toe  •Ie«iia4,  I 
fMlM  it  llMe»«li»N.  IMI  Ihfif  le  »*»•  thiMg 

gbMN  wiiwii  I  m  ■>ii'«ii'»r>a'y!LJ!y 

■  wttii  •  th«M  I  ever  w«e  to  M  Iffg  MNMgm* 
ri*«  a   NilKieal  MihMMfH,  gMl  MglM  MMTf  lg> 


iSbar 


nSSt  S!l  r 


■n  if 
Itirliy 


»MHr>iriiii1  i«v  Mte  (lower  g|  ICit  HtW 
1  uhtiutitiN*  •«•"  I'lHs  lit  WrtflHinftaM.  akkMl 

yj  I  ggih*  le(t*wineer*   aoil   llM 

yaellfte*-)-  «"  deteal  me  for  a  saeoMi 
tt  I  he  Uniled  Slatei  ienate  If  t  nM. 
1  do  ruit  and  any  of  these  boys  feet 
,  all  1  have  to  say  la  the  water  is  ftne, 
m  Uk,  and  I  win  itiarantee  you  will  get 
•ottr  MMVe  worth  when  the  weather  gate 
ko«  a  attt  Jttly  IMg.  So  all  you  |tolitician« 
eall  t  p  your  eorpetatloa  connecttona  now, 
arrant  e  for  your  eaeatlotM.  fo  up  to  Colorado 
and  c>  ni  cC.  heeetti*  you  are  not  going  to  And 
out  tqis  eMMMT  what  I  am  going  to  do  next 
r.  By  the  time  I  get  through  report- 
tke  people  about  the  deplorable  eoo- 
ot  our  Oovernment  I  aunniae  the  pro* 


rutie  Hiitet  dgwn  Mn  in     n^i 


(eealonal  tieUIJiiani  will  find  out  that 
la  somethioff  mere  imporunt  for  the 
to  think  about  than  the  selection  of  a  Untl 
SUtea  genator  next  year. 

My  meada.  I  am  coming  to  you  wi 
report  at  a  tlOM  which  I  consider  to  be 
moet  crucial  period  to  our  entire  hUtory. 
am  naturally  an  optlmut  and  have  a 
cheerful  disposition,  aa  you  all  know 
listening  to  me  for  many  years  on  the  ri 
But  thla  la  no  time  for  optlmiam  or  hlli 
It  la  a  time  to  be  very  serious.     I  am 
public  servant.     Tou  are  paying  my 
and  you  sent  me  to  Washington  to  find 
what  la  going  on  there.     I  have  found 
and  I  intend  to  tell  you  the  truth  about 
la  going  on.  regarxlleas  of  where  the  chipa  : 
This  Republic  of  ours  in  170  years  has 
from  a  relatively  unimportant  wilder     ss 
become  the  greatest  and  moat  poweriol 
tlon   on    the   face   of   the   earth.     We 
reached  the  helgbU.  have  passed  the 
roads,  and  are  now  skidding  down  the  MU  [ 
deatrtKtlon.  with  careless  and  recklesa 
fesslonal  politicians  at  the  helm.    Unleai 
good  Christian  people  of  this  Nation  v 
and  take  some  definite  action  to  chn 
course,  this  Nation  will  go  the  wc        f 
other  great  nations  of  the  past  and 
a  haa-been  nation.    I  do  not  want  to  i 
lamlty  howler,  but  I  do  Intend  to  perfc 
my  duty  aa  your  public  servant  and  shout 
alarm  from  the  housetops.    It  la  vwy  un| 
ular  for  anybody  to  shout  warnings  tim 
In  advance  of  the  diaaater.    But  unle.^    ^ot 
body  assumes  that  role.  It  may  bee     .e 
late  to  do  anything  about  It.     As  a  r<       nf 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  waruin| 
started  shouting  9  or  10  years  ago  about 
encroachment  of  communism  Into  our 
ernment  and  about  extravagant  spending  I 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  the  piling  up 
Oovernment  debt.    Do  you  remember  he 
called   yovir   attention   to   thoee   destrue 
forces?    Do  )ou  folks  remember  how  I 
about  thla  State  telling  you  that  your  pt 
footing    profeaslonal    politicians    at    At 
were  on  a  spending  spree,  and  that  they 
placing  mortgagee  on  your  homes  and  fi 
and  btiaineaaaa  by  writing  hot  checks  on 
State  treasurer  to  the  tune  of  several 
Uona  of  dollars?    Do  you  remember  my 
Ing  you  that  by  their  extravagance,  di 
and  deception  they  were  actually  hoc:  ing  | 
checks  with  certain  banks  in  this  .^  at 
oollateral  on  which  they  borrow  money  toj 
old-age  pensiuiu? 

Ym.   friends,    It   was    very   unpopular 
•ound  that  alarm,  and  It  made  thi*  itrc ' 
BioiiHl  politicians  in  Texas  so  dad'hUiii 
thst  they  all  ganged  up  on  nw  anu  lot 
me  biitvrly  tn  every  underhanded   iitai 
they  MtuUl  during  ine  entire  lime  I 
as  Qoveriior  of  this  greai  HlNie  •>(  r»«ita 
»•  yuu  kiM>w,  the  flghi  I  WHgsd  agaiiisl 
bruugUi  atouui  eume  refuriii     Vuu  iiu 
bare  vwietaiMliiif  bg|  ibertM  m  ft*uf 
tfsaeury     Th*  aehi  hM  been  entirely  || 
deled   DiMl  H'lW  ytm  a*<itMlly  Itsve 
fmtt  Miaig  tygggnry,  uMit  all  ui  ihi*  <*"*• 
•aMfHIabgd  by  Ibe  lea  Will  witiKh  w*. .  ^m 
dwiMfl  Mf  NHittMiiitniiiaiij  bggauM  i.m 

bflle  bave  iieeti  |Hiiid  MMe  itiv  adi 
letralMM.  «hii  all  iH»«e  ileitis  were  ti«id 
tai  notief.    furthermore,  1  reetHt<'t«ef 
and  ftrt  itiMiltMl  10  ibe  t»e«pl«  af  i  ^  •• 
adopikm  a  etmitituitnnHt  amendmein  wl 
you  adopted,  even   thntigh   the   prn(« 
pnliliriatia  npptsMMl  lie  ad<<p(l«ii,  atui  >    w  i 
Impoeslble   for   your  btete  rfllrlaU    i« 
ereate  a  ptiblic  debt,  except  in  ease  el 
gieat  emergency  and  then  only  by  four*l 
vate  of  both  branches  of  yotir  State  li_ 
ture.    The   gotxl   people  of   Texas   rtve 
credit  for  sounding  that  alarm,  and  rithl 
fW  and  securing  those  reforme,  but  nui 
tfm  aowspapera  of  th«  8ute  have  t>eei 
busy  criticising  me  about  every  little 
yxinlsh  thing  they  could  conjure  up,  that  < 
have  not  had  time  to  print  the  truth 


yern  mental    Improte- 

accomplished  on  ac* 

bem,  and  furthermore 

ve  all   this  credit  to 

)lstratlons  Instead  of 

jlly  belongs. 

remember  how  I  have 

riy    fought   the  com- 

racketeers  who  have 

hand  with  the  pro- 

3th   in  Texas  and  In 

to  destroy  our  Amer- 

ratlc  government  and 

|of  free  private  enter- 

ybody  now  admits  that 

_  our  Federal  Govem- 

»s  finally  avtakened  to 

Imunlsts  have  wormed 

Dlaces  In  our  Oovem- 

ir  military  high  com- 

I  selling  America  down 

lat  I  have  been  shout- 

I  only  dlfTerence  Is  that 

3m  high  places  out  of 

ire  deceit  and  decei>- 

^cere.  and  they  are  on!y 

lalr  own  communistic 

By  may  fire  a  few  little 

irs  If  they  catch  them 

■bile,  or  popping  their 

[but  those  Uttl?  clerka 

I  not  the  ones  that  have 

jctlon  of  our  Govern- 

^ctly  how  America  has 

river.     It  Is  largely  by 

lunlstlc  and  socialistic 

Ball  your  attention   to 

lot  take  Socialists  and 

socialistic  and  commu- 

:lalistlc   and   commu- 

je  written.  Introduced. 

:rats  and  Republicans. 

me  tell  you  that  a  lot 

communistic  legisla- 

by  Congress  during 

while  I  am  at  It  let 

can't  blame  all  of  It 

Ibecauae  there  are  Re- 

who  also  vote  for  so- 

itlc  legislation. 

(ht  be  well  for  me  to 

laoclallstlc  and  commu- 

rould  classify  the  Wag- 

imunlstlc.    It  sets  up 

tlxattons  which  sot  on 

I  would  classify  the 

In  peacetime  as  purely 

classify  the  Tennessee 

irely  cumnuinlstlc,  just 

tt  In  Russia,    I  oon- 

led  or  given  to  any  for* 

direct  viulatlon  of  the 

Untied  btatee,  and  for 

Ing  to  wisrk  our  own 

dtNir  fur  •ouMtisin  and 

ire  many  gibar  mmniim* 

liiwi  gb  Miy  Mgiute 

Ml  plgggg  liters  durlPi 

M  far  n«His  »i  tHem 

eVSH    lliiiUHit    )li«    M*i 

[III  iHs  »itM)<iMiy  iH  the 

|«  iitne  I'ermlie,  I  bi« 

VMrliiiis  pleres  of  Mflla 

lure  ihdtHugiiiv  utt  Ihle 

^adlo  liri'ndiastfl,    1  am 

Ihdltirms  now,  en  this 

I,  of  r<)ur*e,  the  enaot* 

Id  commuDisitr  iegisia* 

[Ituer  completely  wreck 

|re  are  many  other  de- 

which  are  helping  to 

[One  Is  public  spending 

K  debt.     Every  expert- 

in  within  the  sound  of 

one  of  the  surest  ways 

family,  a  biulness,  or 

tnlzatlon  economically 

Id  more  than  la  taken  In. 
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Another  eure  way  to  deetroy  any  pereon,  firm, 
or  organlaatlon  economically  Is  to  retard  or 
stop  their  production.  Now,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  you  already  know, 
and  that  U  that  your  Federal  Ooremment  in 
Waahington  for  the  past  14  years  has  beeas 
working  overtime  on  both  of  these  destruc- 
tive tactics.  They  have  retarded  production 
or  stopped  production  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Wagner  Act.  which  took  management  of 
Indtutry  away  from  the  owncra  and  turned 
It  over  to  a  gang  of  communistic  labor  leader 
racketeers  who  have  called  thousands  of 
strikes  In  Industries  all  over  the  Nation  for 
the  main  purpose  of  stopping  production  and 
have  also  stopped  production  completely  In 
large  plants  by  purposely  shutting  down 
other  factories  or  mines  which  supplied  their 
raw  material. 

I  realize  that  the  clever  statisticians  wUl 
produce  manufactured  statistics  to  try  to 
disprove  some  of  these  facts,  but  every  em- 
ployer and  owner,  and  everj'body  who  has 
hired  any  work  done  lately  knows  what  I 
am  saying  is  true.  The  Government  itself 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  subsidies  and 
other  pajrments  to  make  It  more  profitable 
for  farmers  and  others  to  not  produce  than 
to  produce.  This  kind  of  crop-control  legis- 
lation on  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  was  re- 
anacted  during  the  Eightieth  Congress  under 
Bepublican  control.  Potatoes  are  still  being 
destroyed  bv  Government  edict,  while  many 
people  are  hungry  for  potatoes.  Then  on  top 
of  the  Government  doing  these  things  to 
retard  or  decrease  or  destroy  production.  It 
has  engaged  In  the  most  reckless  spending 
spree  ever  undertaken  by  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  main 
purpose  of  destroying  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  Nation  for  the 
past  165  years.  They  started  out  In  a  modest 
way  on  WPA.  and  have  never  taken  a  t>ack- 
ward  step  since  then  aa  far  as  spending  or 
squandering  the  taxpayera'  money  la  con- 
cerned. Now  they  have  expanded  the  do- 
mestic WPA  to  a  world-wide  WPA.  and  are 
shoveling  out  our  money  by  the  billions,  In- 
stead of  the  millions,  to  any  and  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will  take  It.  In 
some  cases  like  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  looks 
like  they  had  to  threaten  a  little  force  agaliut 
them  if  they  refused  to  take  our  money.  In 
their  flendUb  desire  to  scatter  our  money 
all  over  the  world,  it  seems  that  we  could  not 
print  It  fast  enough  to  satisfy  soms  of  the 
foreign  nations,  so  we  Just  shipped  our 
■mney-prlnttng  platee  to  Russia,  so  they 
gevld  i^nt  all  of  our  numey  they  wanted  to 
apead,  without  waiting  for  us  to  print  It  for 
them.  Now  eeme  psupie  have  come  to  me  la 
g  it  of  anger  when  they  heard  about  OUT 
Oovernment  giving  our  money^prlnting 
plates  to  RumU  su  they  could  print  as  muoii 
gf  gur  money  m  they  wnnted,  but  I  wgnt 
|g  gab  tnia  ridig  gudlenee  wbMi  gf  Ibt  two 
tggllee  l«  woree,  U  It  works  for  mir  Ogf* 
gmmgiit  U)  giv«  RUNlg  our  miwfy'prlnilN 

KftiM  M  %Mf  fgb  iprlfii  gll  gf  9W  mn9f 
ity  w«bl,  nf  %9  prlbl  Mig  bign«y  oureelvee, 
wyib  II  up  In  fiigg  |Mb«fM  and  tMp  ii 
if  INMld  ggpreMi  iH  Rnftend  M  •  girtf  At 
{gaM  #i  Mve  III*  (Hiiter  and  the  Ubor  In 
lirifiilnf  wHun  we  lei  IIiimIm  print  it  ihHead 
of  u«  loiitg  to  the  eipenss  of  prihtini  It  our* 
MieN.  lUbfr  pygim  li  dMd  wrong,  and 
lo  ny  wgy  of  thinking  It  is  one  of  the  most 
tNMound.  eleiouf.  and  enrrupt  foeemmental 
aete  eter  preetleed,  and  how  the  people  of 
this  Nation  can  etand  Idly  by  and  wetch  their 
public  oBclali  engage  In  such  tommy'rot 
without  demanding  their  Impeachment  Is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  Of  course,  Stalin 
la  laughing  at  our  oontintted  stupidity  aa  he 
prlnte  our  money  and  uses  It  to  buy  ma- 
terial to  be  used  In  building  up  hU  huge  war 
machine  which  be  munds  to  use  against  us 
when  he  gets  everything  ready.  And  as  far 
aa  England  Is  conosmed,  everybody  knows  Its 


foremment  hae  gone  eompletely  eoeiallatle. 
and  here  are  our  public  odkHale  potuing  out 
our  money  to  that  eoelallstle  government. 
Our  sctions  are  so  silly  that  even  the  people 
in  England  who  have  good  sense  ars  laughing 
at  ua. 

I  have  In  my  hand  the  Sunday  Ixprean, 
printed  In  London,  England.  August  8.  this 
year.  Let  me  read  an  article  from  page  4. 
Here  It  la: 

"A  very  large  eection  of  the  population  de- 
cided that  with  the  election  of  a  aoclalUtlc 
government  we  had  automatically  entered  the 
millennium  In  which  work  did  not  matter 
any  more.  If  you  needed  money,  you  had 
merely  to  hand  out  your  stocking  and  Santa 
Claus  would  fill  It.  The  Government  at  the 
same  time  decided  that  If  only  the  United 
States  would  lend  us  sufflclent  dollars  we 
could  sit  back  and  build  the  heaven  of  their 
dreams  without  bothering  too  much  about 
the  facts  of  life.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  loaned  us  the  money.  Unfortunately, 
the  money  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  un- 
fortunately it  hasnt  done  us  a  bit  of  good. 
On  the  contrary,  by  our  pledges  to  make 
sterling  debts  convertible  Into  dollars  on  re- 
quest and  Ijy  hog-tylng  ourselves  by  the 
notorious  article  9  so  that  we  cannot  even 
move  food  we  need  from  the  larders  of  the 
Empire  to  the  homeland's  kitchens,  we  have 
brought  disaster  upon  us." 

6o  here,  my  friends,  you  have  a  perfect 
example  of  our  Government  being  ao  eager 
to  bankrupt  our  own  Nation  by  shoveling 
out  billions  of  dollars  to  a  socialistic  nation, 
and  their  newspapers  now  accuse  us  of  bring- 
ing disaster  upon  their  nation  by  forcing 
those  billions  upon  them.  Of  course,  nobody 
expects  the  loan  to  be  repaid,  and  anybody 
who  gave  the  matter  any  study  knew  before 
the  loan  was  made  that  It  wotild  never  be 
paid.  And  all  the  money  our  Government 
la  pouring  down  every  rathole  In  every  for- 
eign nation  on  earth  Is  not  only  hastening 
our  day  of  financial  disaster,  but  It  la  laying 
the  foundation  to  make  every  foreign  nation 
hate  lu  when  the  day  finally  comes  that  we 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  stop  shovel- 
ing out  our  money  to  them.  And  to  further 
make  the  soimd-thinking  people  of  all  for- 
eign nations  hate  us.  Congress  adjourned,  so 
that  all  the  long-haired  strutting  peacocks 
In  the  Senate  and  House  could  start  flying 
pleasure  Junkets  all  over  the  world,  at  tax- 

Cyers'  expense,  to  show  off  and  brag  about 
w  rich  we  are,  end  try  to  tell  every  natkm 
on  earth,  escept  Russia,  how  to  run  their  own 
btislnees,  Now  friends,  I  may  be  odd  In  stay- 
ing here  at  home  and  visiting  with  Amerlcwi 
eltlaens  and  surveying  our  domeetio  prob> 
terns,  while  my  eolteaguee,  or  many  of  there 
at  least,  are  baving  lueb  a  bllarioue  good 
time  at  tavpayera'  egpsnse,  eurveylni  the 
■pherN,  bemwpherei,  and  etratoepberee,  fut 
rem  eerlouaiy  algygMd  gbdvl  the  eondi* 
tiorw  iiiei  mntfm%  guy  NgUgs,  WHb  ibe 
•bovetini  mit  df  our  mgney,  at  an  ffy#r>tb* 
graaalni  n%t,  I  Ibtnb  il  la  welt  te  Isob  al  gur 
AMMMtat  ggnilMgi.  Two  yttn  afigy  gmy 
fgf  hag  lUffiBiirK  uMgiiiitigffgily«  )uM  Hki 
w«  dewabdHl.  irt  in  mil  ggnimulng  ipir* 
time  Bpendlng  gMI  vartlffle  igMMgili  Wl 
have  i  putollfl  itbl  tf  Mund  MNMIMeMl. 
To  brini  (be  ibtK^lilnN  meanini  of  thli  |i« 
irantle  debt  fteeer  tn  you,  let  me  tell  you  tbal 
the  eeld  flfurae  ihow  that  bated  an  national 
Ineome,  Texae'  ehare  of  thUi  national  debt  la 
110,000.000.000,  To  lllUHrate  what  IIOXMO,- 
000,000  tn  debt  meane  to  the  people  of  Tesan, 
I  refer  you  to  the  total  value  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  rendered  for  taxee  In 
each  1  of  the  264  eountlea  tn  this  State  for 
this  year,  and  tell  you  that  when  tt  wae  ell 
added  up  by  the  comptroller  down  et  Atietln, 
It  amounted  to  only  gS.000,000.000,  or  Jtist 
half  as  much  as  Texas'  ahare  of  otir  national 
debt.    Even  If  all  real  and  personal  property 


la  Tesae  were  rendered  at  only  60  percent 
of  tta  real  value,  you  can  eee  that  the  na* 
tlonal  del>t  la  a  mortgagt  on  Teaae  dtlaene 
for  100  percent  or  more  of  the  ralue  of  svery 
Mt  or  reel  and  personal  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  State.  Is  that  not  enough 
to  cause  you  to  be  alarmed?  When  the 
bubble  bursts,  my  dear  friends,  as  It  m- 
erltably  will,  the  banks  will  close,  the  Insur- 
ance oompanies  will  go  broke,  and  all  of  your 
lifetime  aavlngs  will  be  hard  to  find,  tt  doee 
not  require  a  prophet  to  foreeee  thla  ap> 
proachlng  catastrophe. 

Now  I  realize  that  It  may  sound  strange 
to  hear  a  lone  voice  In  the  wilderness  shout- 
ing calamity  dtuing  this  period  of  false  pros- 
perity when  people's  pockets  and  all  the 
banks  are  bulging  with  two-bit  dollars.  Btit 
let's  see  where  this  abundance  of  floating 
currency  Is  coming  from.  It  la  being  printed 
by  your  Government  for  the  explicit  purposa 
of  covering  up  their  mistakes  and  fooling  the 
public,  thus  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning 
as  long  as  possible.  The  hl?h  prtoes  our 
farmers  are  getting  for  their  wheat  and  com 
and  cattle  is  the  result  of  delllierate  plan- 
ning and  maneuvering  by  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Commodity  prices  have  been  bid 
up  by  foreigners  who  are  buying  with  money 
that  our  Government  is  giving  them,  and 
that  money  Is  simply  being  added  to  our  pub- 
lic debt.  In  other  words,  your  Government 
Is  deceiving  you  by  using  yotir  own  credit 
to  Ixjrrow  money  to  give  to  foreign  countries 
to  send  back  to  you  In  payment  for  your 
wheat,  com.  cattle,  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities. It  Is  also  my  honest  opinion  that 
this  maneuvering  Is  part  of  a  plot  concocted 
by  your  Government  to  run  up  commodity 
prices  so  that  they  will  have  argument  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  relmpose  price 
controls  upon  you. 

Now,  friends,  I  am  sticking  my  neck  out 
In  giving  you  my  personal  opinions  of  the 
skullduggery  that  Is  going  on  In  Washington, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
these  thoughts.  There  tu-e  some  good  men  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Not  too  many,  but 
there  are  some.  Tou  can  cotmt  the  good 
ones  on  your  fingers.  But  some  of  these  good 
sound  Senators  have  told  me  In  plain  words 
that  they  believe  our  Government  has  gone 
so  far  to  the  left  that  It  is  already  too  late 
to  save  It.  They  will  not  say  this  publlely. 
but  they  actually  believs  It  to  be  true.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  save 
our  American  form  of  government,  but  I  wlU 
eay  that  It  Is  the  most  Important  problem 
faoing  the  Amerlcaa  paopla  today.  We  are 
In  much  more  danger  of  loatng  our  Amerlcaa 
form  of  govemmant  today  than  we  were  whUa 
Mltley  wee  nmnlng  looee  In  Burope  and  while 
the  Japaneea  were  eeeklng  to  rule  the  worUI* 
Our  potltlelam  did  bot  Mve  m  ibgd.  Wg 
weri  Mvad  by  gbf  ffMp  and  one  gytup  aldb^ 
our  men  In  military  uniform  and  aepaelaltf 
tbal  grriU|«  ut  biave  ymjiig  men  uul  mt  tlig 
flrlnf  llfio  wiii>  kiM)«|i«<ii  ii»«  eggrasaoi'i  bulleli 
wllb  th*i*  t"  «iih«  inn  brave  Iroys  un  Uu 
balttt  tliie  »  '•!#  ffetum,  ii<ti  with  Ibg 
help  of  the  piaiuuaiti,  but  they  lavid  U  lb 
■piig  gf  MM  ptHUgbUM..  MbM,  gbf  brieg 
bbyi  won  tbit 
heve  iMt  ihi  | 
lor  eaietenai  wbera  Ibg 
not  take  parti  the  DoUtialMM  Mtl 
whole  abow  and  tbay  ara  ddlBf  i  giiaerabla 
job. 

You  aek  am,  What  ean  the  people  do  about 
Itf  There  li  Juet  one  aaewer,  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  not  do  that  one  thing  which  le  nea- 
sssary  to  savs  our  Nation.  Under  our  form 
of  govsmment.  the  people  are  supposed  to 
rule  themselves.  It  U  the  only  such  goeem* 
ment  ever  set  up  tn  this  world.  It  Is  fotmded 
squarely  on  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  teachlngi 
at  Christ.  Our  wlss  forefathers  were  hoaset, 
elncere  Christian  people,  to  the  core.    They 
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merely  put  on  the  robes  of  righteous- 
Sunday.    They  wore  them  every  day. 
4rote  for  ua  the  Conatitutlon  of  ttie 
a  document  which  I  consider 
greatest  document,  outside  of  the 
Bible,  ever  penned  by  the  hand  of  clTl- 
ChrUtlanlzed  men.     Today  we  are 
1  be  Bible,  and  tsdif  «•  are  off  of  the 
We  srs  •oondsrlng  in  a  mess 
confusion.     Too  many  people 
too  far  from  God.  and  too  many 
have  gotten  too  far  away  from 
tbs  Constitution,  and  common- 
irlaelples. 
srs  only  two  waya  to  get  ba^  to 
i  OS  la  through  prayers,  and  the  otbcr  Is 
poverty.    The  best  thing  that  soilld 
to  this  Nation  Is  for  It  to  be  swept  by  a 
B^ccre.  old-fashioned  religious  revival, 
time  to  compromise  with  God's  law 
•  teachings.     It  Is  time  for  people  to 
to  the  set  of  sound  principles  in  buat- 
I  odal,  educational,  family,  economle. 
Igious  Ufa  that  were  embraced  by  tbs 
of  our  Republic.     Now  frtends.  I 
udlrd  the  pages  of  history,  and  I  have 
cund  any  trace  of  any  man  who  could 
other  biunan  being  to  believe  what 
ylng.    I  do  not  expect  ycu  to  be- 
hat  I  am  saying,  unless  you  desire  to 
I  know  I  am  tellr.g  you  the  truth,  tut 
or  not  you  believe  It.  Is  a  matter  for 
decide.    One  cf  the  siurst  guaranties 
our  American  form  of  govwnmcnt 
,Ted.  is  the  fact  that  conditions  ez- 
at  the  head  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
n  Waahlngton  are  so  rotten  that  it  Is 
inqtosslbla  for  anybody  to  believe 
even  when  tbey  ars  told  to  them  by 

trusted  frtecd. 
mm  at  my  future  programs  I  expect  to 
•■Ktly  bow  otir  American  form  of 
it  can  be  reoovsred  and  preserved, 
of  coxuse.  that  It  Is  not  already  too 
save  It. 

make  another  radio  report  to  the 
one  week  from  tonight  on  these  same 
itatlOBS  starttaig  at  7:90  p.  m..  eantoml 
time.     In    the   meantime.   I   have 
an  ofBcs  at  314  Per.eral  Building.  Fort 
and  I  invite  everybody  to  visit  me 
'  write  me  there.  314  Inderal  Building, 
forth.    I   also   expect   to   vlalt   other 
In  Texas  aa  time  and  ooiBdltlons  permit. 
V*  no  prspwod  ipsocbss  to  maks  ex- 
four  wstkly  tiroadcasts.  but  will 
to  tntervtew  anybody  who  has  busl- 
krmnaoct  with  your  Senator,  and  wUl 
to  answer  any  questions  dealing 
he  affairs  of  our  Federal  Government. 
I  do  visit  other  towns  this  simuner.  I 
nake  no  attempt  to  draw  any  crowds. 
Urge  or  small,  at  any  place  because  It 
ptvely  business  trips  pertaining  to 
t  service,  and  will  in  nowise  be 
as  a  political  campaign.    This  Is 
Ignited  States  Senstor.  W.  Lxs  CDamih, 
from  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and  I  will 
•gain  on   theas  same  stations 
'fbtnwday  evening  at  7:30.     Until  then, 
you  one  and  all  a  most  pleasant  good 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOOTH  caaouif  A 
IN  T^  SSNATS  OF  THB  UNITXD  8TAT1S 

Mondiv,  Dec9wtber  1  (legWative  dag  of 
Monday.  November  24) ,  1947 

ATBAIOL  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
WMmimous  eoannt  to  hare  printed  in 
the  R  tcoKO  an  article  relating  to  the  crisis 


In  America's  aviation  Industry,  by 
B.  Talbert.  from  the  New  York  Hei 
Tribune  of  November  30  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  theai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

WxAFONs  or  TooAT  Alto  FuTUSX  Give 
Uakxxv  a  Dual  Task— AncxArr  iNot 
Must  Tttxh  Out  LATsarr  Pnons)  Ttpxs 
Bb  Reaot  roa  Mass  Pboooctton  Whilx 
TXLOPINC  4.000-MiLX  RoaoT-GtnsED 

(By  Ansel  K.  Talbert) 
American  aviation  is  undeniably  un< 
going  a  crisis.  The  aircraft-manuiactt 
Industry,  which  accomplished  pre  "_ 
feats  at  production  in  the  recent  war.  la '. 
Ing  operating  losses  of  $50,000,000  a  year^ 
worse. 

Some  large  sections  of  the  Industry 
relatively  good  shape;  others  notably  are  \ 
Tax  carry-backs  allowed  by  the  Governr 
will  absorb  a  large  part  of  this  year's  Ic 
but  this  Is  the  Isst  year  they  will  act  to  d 
The  Industry's  aeronautical  aclentisU 
production  planners  are  being  ehar^ed 
the  correct  solution  simultaneously  r 
of  the  most  Important  problems  of  i.utic 
defense  ever  to  confront  the  Nation- 
long-range,  one  immediate. 

WXAPONS  or  THX  ruTuxx 
The  long-range  problem  calls  for  the 
sign  and  devrto|want  of  all  manner  of  we 
ons  of  the  fntnrt.    In  the  ultimate. 
means  robot-guided  missiles  able  to  c  '.  rry  i 
atomic  bomb  accurately  to  targets  m-:; 
4.C00   miles  di4tr.nt.     These  weapons 
destroy  an  enen^  nation's  Industrial 
and  other  war  raaooma  in  hours  Inst 
years. 

The  other  problem  Is  concerned  with 
mediate  secxirlty.    It  demandi  the  Indt 
keep  turning  out  piloted  aircraft  of  all 
which  are  faster  and  better  In  other 
than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

Not  only  must  the  Industry  turn  out  &1 
types — both   military   and  commercial- 
It  must  keep  m  readiness  for  manufact 
ing  thousands  of  them  on  even  shorter 
tlce  than  It  had  in  the  recent  war. 

Some  strategists  feel  that  the  long-ri 
bomber,  which  waa  the  dsclalve  weaf 
victory  In  the  recent  war.  baa  had  its 
because  of  Improvements  lu  the  art  of 
terceptlon.  But  few  question  that  the 
loted  alrptenali  potenUaltUes  will  be 
both  offsnslvsty  and  defensively,  for  anc 
decade.  The  general  Impression  is  thi 
war  should  come  to  the  United  Sta- 
in the  next  three  yeara  It  would  of  : 
bs  fought  on  the  air  side  largely  v,ntx 
bombers  and  other  aircraft  types  of  the 
cent  war. 

For  this  reason  the  maintenance  of  an 
quate  Air  Force  and  Navy  air  arm  of 
stantly  Improving  types  is  considered 
until    the   long-range    guided   mlssils 
reality. 
But   the   Importance   of   pushing  gul 
development  with  all  possible  si 
stressed  significantly  by   the 
World  War  II  conaandMs  who  bad  at 
disposal   the   largsst  awsmhliigee   of 
bombers  In  history.    They  are  Jamea  H. 
Itttls.  farmer  lieutenant 
tif  the  eighth  Air  Force  in  : 
Arthur  Barrls.  Great  Britain's 
chief  marshal. 

Beth  Mr    DoolltUe  and  Sir  Arthur, 
civilians  with  no  service  axes  to  grind,  st 
that  the  key  to  national  secxirlty  for  the  < 
ocratlc  powers  Is  encouragement  of  acU 
and  the  scientists.    In  his  war  memoirs,] 
csntly  pubUahed  under  the  title  of 
Offensive.**   Sir   Arthur   goes   much 
than  his  American  opposita  MOBber  In 
tacking  reactionary  tKinkinj  ^  n^ 
He 
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within  striking  distance  of  tbs  shore-baaed 
targets  of  any  potential  enemy. 

Two  former  battleships  are  being  mads 
Into  missile-launching  ships,  and  the  Navy 
recently  publicized  the  Initial  launching  of  a 
asrman  V-3  rocket  from  the  deck  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  MidiDay.  Rear  Adm.  O.  C. 
Crawford  has  disclosed  It  is  feasible  to  launch 
guided  missiles  from  submarines. 

Some  of  the  Navy's  chief  guided  missiles 
are  the  following: 

1.  Neptune:  A  giant  supersonic  rocket  45 
feet  long  and  having  a  range  of  235  miles. 
More  slender  than  the  German  V-2  and  one- 
third  Its  vrelght.  It  has  an  alcohol-and- 
oxygen-buming  motor  developing  200.000 
pounds  of  thrust. 

a.  Kingfisher:  A  new  Jet-propelled  version 
of  the  Navy  Bat.  first  and  only  pilotiess  air- 
craft used  in  combst  by  the  Navy  in  the  re- 
cent war.  It  tranamlts  radar  signals  to  the 
target  and  homes  on  the  echoes  It  receives. 

3.  Little  Joe:  A  shipboard-launched  and 
rocket-propelled  missile  guided  by  radio 
against  enemy  aircraft  formations.  A  prox- 
imity fuse  causes  automatic  explosion  of  the 
warhead  when  It  reaches  the  vicinity  of  an 
enemy  plane. 

4.  Gorgon:  A  600-mile-an-hour  missile 
launched  from  a  mother  plane  and  steered  by 
a  pilot  who  watches  the  bomb's  progress 
through  a  television  eye  In  Its  nose. 

6.  Gargoyle:  A  700-mile-an-hour  Jet-pro- 
pelled bomb  capable  of  being  maneuvered 
violently  against  an  evasive  target  after  being 
dropped  from  a  dive  bomber. 

6.  Bumblebee:  A  1.500-mile-an-hour  flying 
tsst  vehicle  powered  by  a  ram-Jet  engine. 

7.  Loon:  The  Navy's  improved  version  of 
the  German's  V-l  flying  bomb. 

In  general,  development  of  guided  missiles 
can  be  made  to  dovetail  with  aircraft  devel- 
opment. The  same  kinds  of  machine  tools. 
Jigs,  fixtures,  and  processes  turn  out  both, 
with  a  few  minor  variations.  After  pre- 
liminary research  and  development  work  has 
htmi  completed,  there  appears  to  be  less  pre- 
elslon  machining  in  production  of  propul- 
sive equipment  for  m*.sslles  than  In  manu- 
fsctu^  of  reciprocating  engines  and  pro- 
pellers for  aircraft. 

The  one  thing  in  the  aviation  at.d  gulded- 
mlsHle  field  which  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy,  however.  Is  time.  There  are  several 
score  projects  pending  which  could  be  car- 
ried to  a  succesaful  conclusion  for.  say, 
•aXXW.OOO  or  $3X)00.000. 

They  could  not  be  accomplished  In  half 
that  period  later,  however,  even  If  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  suddenly  was  made 
available. 

Industry  leaders  know  that  their  present 
double-barreled  assignment  Is  a  tough  one 
even  for  an  Industry  In  the  best  possible 
financial  condition.  It  Is  likely  to  prove  to 
be  an  impossible  one  for  an  industi?  which 
this  year  received  orders  for  military  and 
naval  aircraft  amounting  to  fewer  than  1,500 
planes,  unless  Congress  takes  action  In  the 
next  few  months  to  formulate  an  air  policy 
with  more  behind  It  than  wishful  thinking. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIW 

Friday,  November  28,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article.  I  wish  to  submit  an  edi- 


torial from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  date  November  80.  1947, 
which  is  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
support  of  my  H.  R.  4565.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Army  Air  Forces 
and  the  Naval  Air  Forces.  The  edi- 
torial referred  to  is  as  follows: 

XC-9&— XF-»— D-558-a 

The  above  caption  is  not  a  code  message 
to  any  of  our  operatives  anywhere,  or  a 
tlpoff  to  the  correct  answer  to  the  current 
Tello  Test  question,  or  anything  else  drama- 
tic or  mysterious.  It  is  merely  a  list  of  the 
names  of  three  sensational  new  planes  un- 
veiled by  the  air  force  and  the  Navy  In  the 
last  couple  of  weeks. 

XC-99.  buUt  by  Consolidated-Vultee  for 
the  air  force,  Is  the  world's  bluest  land- 
based  plane,  aiHl  a  sister  ship  of  the  B-36 
bomber.  This  newest  giant  Is  designed  to 
carry  400  fully  equipped  ground  soldiers,  or 
60  tons  of  freight.  Its  maximum  range, 
with  re<hjced  load.  Is  8.000  miles,  top  speed 
300  miles  per  hour,  and  celling  30,000  feet. 

The  XP-86  Is  a  new  fighter  plane  of  rad- 
ical design,  built  for  the  air  force  by  North 
American  Aviation.  This  little  honey  with 
^ings  swept  back  at  a  35-degree  angle  Is 
powered  by  a  GE-Alllson  J-35  axial  flow 
Jet  engine  which  delivers  »  4.000-pound 
thrust.  It  Is  expected  to  do  almost  700  miles 
per  hour,  has  a  range  of  1 ,000  miles,  and  can 
perform  at  better  than  40,000  feet  altitude. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  the  XP-e8  Is  Its 
ejector  pilot  seat,  which  will  bounce  pilot  and 
parachute  clear  of  the  plane  in  an  emer- 
gency when  XP-86  Is  traveling  so  fast  that 
the  man  couldnt  hit  the  silk  on  his  own 
muscle  power. 

D-55&-2  Is  a  Navy  Job — or.  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, a  Joint  Navy,  national  advisory  com- 
mittee for  aeronautics,  and  Douglas  Aircraft 
Job.  It  has  a  nose  like  a  swordflsh;  takes  off 
by  Westinghouse  ttu-bo-Jet  propulsion,  and 
then  is  booted  to  top  speed  by  a  rocket  en- 
gine. This  top  speed  is  expected  to  be  close 
to  the  sea-level  speed  of  sound — 760  mile* 
per  hovu. 

The  flying  swordflsh  Is  for  research  use 
only,  its  object  being  to  help  In  gathering 
data  on  what  happens  to  flying  machines 
moving  at  or  near  the  speed  of  sound. 

All  this  aviation  news  Is  exciting  and  en- 
couraging. It  ought  to  be  especially  attrac- 
tive, we  should  Imagine,  to  adventurotis 
young  men  thinking  of  making  careers  In 
the  Air  Force.  And  It  shows  that  our  flying 
men  are  on  their  toes,  keeping  abreast  of  all 
developments  In  aviation,  and  working  out 
many  a  new  wrinkle  of  their  own. 

Let  us  not,  however,  take  this  news  for 
more  than  it  Is  worth.  Actually,  our  pres- 
ent air  strength  is  a  long  way  short  of  being 
phenomenal. 

Up  to  now,  we  haven't  settled  on  a  perma- 
nent aviation  policy  for  the  United  States — a 
policy  which,  by  current  estimates,  would  call 
for  at  least  3.000  new  planes  of  all  types  each 
year  for  the  Air  Force,  plus  about  400.000 
highly  trained  officers  and  men  for  that  same 
branch  of  service,  plus  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  millions  a  year  for  research. 

According  to  Air  Force  Secretary  W.  Stuart 
Bymington.  we  need  a  70-group  aerial  defense 
■et-up,  totaling  6,869  planes  and  including  21 
very  heavy  bomber  groups  (B-29's),  6  long- 
range  reconnaissance  groups,  6  light  bomber, 
22  fighter.  3  all-weather,  10  troop-carrier, 
and  4  tactical  reconnaissance  groups — plus 
22  special  squadrons  for  emergency  uses. 
Wanted  also  are  27  National  Guard  and  34 
Air  Reserve  groups,  to  bring  otir  total  war- 
plane  strength  to  12,441. 

Congress  Is  already  getting  chlnchy  vrlth 
the  research  funds.  The  then  Army  Air  Force 
wanted  $272,000,000  for  this  ptirpose  in  1946; 
Congress  cut  the  amount  to  some  f200,000,- 
000.    For   1947.  the  allotment  was  a  slim. 


stingy  tllO.000,000.  Far  1»«8.  the  best  the 
Air  Force  now  hopes  for  Is  tbs  Inadequate 
sum  of  »147.000,000. 

This  Is  dangerous  business — taking  chances 
with  the  national  safety — especially  at  a 
time  when  Russia  la  spending  tremendotis 
energies  on  research  and  on  buUdlng  up  Its 
air  force. 

Let's  call  off  this  kind  of  gambling  now. 
and  take  to  spending  all  the  money  that  Is 
needed  to  maintain  an  air  force  second  to 
none.  In  view  of  the  heavy  role  aviation 
pUyed  In  the  winning  of  World  War  U.  that 
Is  the  cheapest  and  the  best  form  of  Insur- 
ance we  can  take  out  against  world  war  HI 
Itself,  or  against  defeat  If  there  ahould  be  a 
world  war  m. 


AppomlmeBh  to  At  Beack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI'lEU  STATB 

Monday,  December  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  November  24),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  my  effort  throughout  my  work  on 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  bring 
about  the  finest  possible  nonpartisan 
selection  of  judges  to  the  Federal  bench, 
the  selection  of  men  unalterably  devoted 
to  our  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Recently,  however,  the  Department  of 
Justice  furnished,  at  my  request,  a  report 
showing  a  continuing  lopsided  unbalance 
in  the  Federal  judiciary.  At  present 
there  are  237  Democratic  judges,  or  76.2 
percent  of  the  total,  as  against  only  74 
Republican  judges,  or  23.8  percent  of  the 
total. 

In  this  connection,  the  November  Issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
contains  a  very  stimulating  editorial  with 
regard  to  the  British  experience  in  non- 
partisan selection  of  judges.  My  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  outstanding 
caliber  of  editorials  in  the  bar  journal, 
whose  distinguished  editor  in  chief  is  the 
Hon.  William  L.  Ransom.  Because  this 
editorial  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  con- 
sideration for  the  light  that  it  may  con- 
tribute on  this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  text  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  foUows: 
1  HAVE  Nxvaa  APPonmD  a  msmbei  or  kt 

OWN  PABTT"  TO  THX  BENCH 

The  first  Item  of  the  striking  sentences 
and  short  paragraphs  which  we  culled  from 
addresses  at  our  Cleveland  meeting  la  from 
the  Lord  Chancelor  of  Great  Britain.  VIs- 
cotmt  Jowltt.  It  arrested  our  attention  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  seemed  worthy  of  brief 
analysis,  because  of  what  it  may  suggest  as 
to  the  election  of  Jxidgee  In  the  United  States. 
He  said: 

1.  That  as  the  highest  officer  of  Britain  bs 
appoints  all  of  the  Judges,  tram  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  courts. 

2.  That  he  Is  the  best  qualified  person  to 
do  this,  because  he  sits  In  and  hean  cases 
and  sees  the  lawyers  In  action,  and  so  can  best 
judge  of  their  fltness  for  Judicial  oOes  and 
get  the  best  man  for  tbs  place. 
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who  have  tha  appointing  power  aa 

■  tn  America  could  do  much 

country  and  lt»  Judicial  system  If 

4oald  accept  and  lollow   all  or  moat 

mtfartfa  and  piuuadw  declared  by 

Chancelor.    8c«Be  dKf  a  Prcaldant 

United  Statea  will  extirpate  partla^p- 

and  branch,  aa  a  factor  In  tbe  ae- 

of  jud^ca.    He  will  not  bar  membera 

own  party — or  of  any  party — If  they 

the  Mqperlence  at  the  bar.  the  pro- 

In  the  Jaw.  the  Innate  sense  of  Jus- 

tbe  attributes  of  Impartiality.  Inde- 

and  courace  which  qualify  men  to 

JudKea.     We  do  not  understand  that 

1  Ctaancelor  haa  refused  or  failed  to 

to  the  bench  lawyers  of  the  Labor 

leeauae  they  were  members  of  hla  own 

party. 
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rrsNsiON  OP  remarks 

or 

ION.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  KKHKiOf 

IN  ioE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSSNTATIW 

Tuesday  November  18.  1947 

Mr,  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der U  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude therein  an  article.  I  hereby  present 
the  irtlde  entitled  '•Vivisection:  Ufe- 
aa verier  Fraud**  by  James  R.  Miller: 

Lircaavn  oa  Pbaud — Scmrrvra 

PaooccM   M*™*^"    MnucLBs:    Ira 

Wamt  It  Octlawid   as   UasuEaa 

'— Hbbk  Aas  THx  Pacts  Bkhtno  a 

OoinaovnsT 

(By  Jamea  R.  lilUer) 

and   loes  on   vivisection :   Dlabetea 

kill  everyone  It  touched.     Now  In- 

Is  keeping  1.000.000  Americana  alive. 

30  dogs.    There  waa  a  time  when 

Of  the  reaptratory   nervea   meant 

aaath.    Now  we  have  the  iron  lung. 

_jt:   24  cata.     Until   a  few   years  rgo. 

babies"  died  by  the  hundreds.     Now 

afflicted  with  this  malformation  of 

and  arteries — which  cuta  down  blood 
to  lunga— are  being  saved  by  an  in- 
new  operation.     The  coat:  75  dogs.) 
e.Sao.OOO  New  Torkeni  hustled  Into 
eUolca.  and  poUea  atatlona  to  be 
the  danger  at  a  —allpm  epidemic 
ajrerted  laat  aprlng. 

Amerleana  thla  waa  a  gratifying 

Ons  small  group,  however,  who 

1  bemaelvee   antlvtviacctlonlsta.   took    a 

of  It.    They  oppoae  the  use  of  vac- 

tnd  aeruma  on  tbe  groxinds  that  they 

through  cruel  experlmenta  on 
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than  300.000  people,  and  two  bllla  they 
aoced  were  kUled  only  after  a  long  and  bit| 
flgbt.     In  MaasachuaetU  a  similar  bai  M 
by  only  one  vote.     Other  such  bills  have  ' 
before  the  Leglalaturea  of  Illlnola.  Gallic 
ifaryland.  and  Pennsylvania. 

In     Waahlngton.     D.     C.     BepresenUt 
Lkmkz.  of  North  DakoU.  haa  urged  C( 
to  prohibit  experlmenU  on  dogs  In  the_ 
trlct  of  Columbia — hoping  thus,  he 
aet  an  example  for  sU  States. 

Vivisection  Is  being  fought  most  energi 
cally  m  Statee  that  support  great  medl 
centers. 

The  movement  la  nothing  to  be  laughed  i 
It  U  powerful  and  dangerous. 

Strictly  speaking,   the  word  -vlvlaeetU 
meana  cutting,  or  operating  on.  a  living 
■aal.     For  thla  reason.  It  does  not  pro| 
apply   to  more   than   S   percent  of   the 
pMlments    performed    on    animals.      Ur 
however,  haa  made  It  synonymous  with 
mal  experlmentaUon  In  general— a  clrci 
stance  which,  becauae  of  the  word's  gr 
eoBiiotaUooa,  playa  into  the  handa  of 

the  proe. 


people  want  to  outlaw  all  ezperl- 

ititloa  on  living  *«»*-»*'■     If  they  have 

^ay.  we  will  be  depilvea  of  some  of  oar 

one  agalnat  41mm:  and  almost 

medical  reaearcb  project  In  tbe  eoun- 

be  retarded  or  stopped  altogether. 

iBciedlbly  eikougb.  the  antlvlvlaectlonlats 

doaer  aaeh  year  to  having  their  way. 

t»  S  they  rumad  «p  ta  tha  Mew  Talk  8Ute 

Xiiglaiuure  with  paOtloaa  algned  tij 


DOGS  err  THS  rUBUCTTT 

Many  different  species  of  animals  are 
tn  this  work.    Rabbits,  for  Instance,  are 
ployed  In  a  standard  pregnancy  test.     MC 
keys,  guinea  pigs.  rata,  and  cats  are  all  wU 
used  experimentally. 

But  although  doga  are  used  much 
often  than  other  animals,  they  get  mc 
ths  publicity.  There  are  two  re.a«ona 
thla:  antlvlvlaectlonlats  care  most  at 
dogs,  and  dog  experiments  have  prodi 
the  moat  spectacular  results.  They  are, 
the  way.  Indl^wnMble  In  some  cxperlm^ 
becatiee  of  thsAr  rtn  and  becauae  their  pt 
cal  structure  so  cloaely  resembles 
human  beings. 

The  snimain  are  procured  In  vari  ' 
Many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  bred   in 
asarch  institution  farma  or  In  laborator 
In  moat  communities,  cats  and  dogs 
obUlned  from  pounds.    When  thla  Is 
alble  ( aa  In  New  York  City,  where  the 
can   Society   for   the  Prevention   of 
to  Animals  refxises  to  give  them  up) 
are   Imported    acroaa  city   or   State    Un* 
considerable  expense.    Scmrtlmea.  r  ^  dt 
they  are  bought  from  people  who  have  st 
tbem. 

The  antlvlvlaectlonlata  have  organtsati 
In  almaat  every  State  and  tn  several 
countries.     For  financial  support  they 
In  dues  and  mcdest   donations  from   li 
▼Idual  animal-lovers.    A  couple  of  M-ars 
two  Chicago  women  each  left  their,  lij 
•00.     Por   publicity   they   count   heaif  " 
eaaapalgna  in  certain  newspapers. 

They  boaat  the  moral  support  of 
Indlvlduala.     Some  of  these,  to  be  ai 
curloualy    qualified    or    altuated.    but 
namea   resound.     Irene   Castle   McLa 
the  former  dancing  star,  la  the'j'  moat 
ful  propagandist.     Other  big  guns  arc 
Ham  Jamea,  the  philosopher   (who  dl€ 
1910) ;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Blgelow.  the  Harv.ird  ; 
feeaor  of  surgery  (who  died  tn  1890) 
Barry,  the  late  canon  of  Windsor:  "the 
minded  and  noble-hearted"  Earl  of  Shi 
bury;   John  Jacob  Astor,  and  others. 
or  leas  noted,  naorc  or  leaa  contemporary. 

CDS   anttTtTtwctloa    eoclety    enjoyed 
membership  of  Rmest  Thompeon  Setonl 
the  short  time  It  took  htm  to  learn  wbi 
atood  for  and  to  write  an  ley  letter  of  ri 
nation. 

PeO    ANO   COM 

In  the  opposite  camp  we  find  moat 
physicians    and    surgeons    of    the 
They  usually  come  to  grtps  with  the 
vtvlaectlonlaU   In   leglalatlve   hearlnga. 
major  argumenta.  pro  and  con.  are  aa  fc 

Vlvtaectlon.  according  to  thoae  who 
tt.  Is  a  needleea  cruelty.    They  aasar 
tbe  »'«*"«**■  used  are  anesthetized  only  a| 
ft  percent  oC  the  time.    They  aay  ant 


[surgery  but  from  de- 
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tors  say:  Anlmala  are 
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ry.  It  Is  performed 
kesla  and  sterile  tech- 
human  b-ings.     The 
lly  Impossible  to  oper- 
[  unrelaxed — suffering — 

ranee  experlmenta,  they 

but  not  without  bu- 

idoubtedly,   some   anl- 

locs  not  Imply  cruelty. 

Urk,   Surgeon   General 

lot  long  ago:   "I  have 

research  laboratcrlea. 

^gle  example  of  cruelty. 

lals  are  better  fed,  bet- 

1th  more  consideration 

households." 

>ly  related  to  the  first, 

sadists — or  that  they 

ila  charge  Is  that  there 

I  for  It.    A  special  com- 

Medlcal  Aaaoclatlon 

ry  standards,  and  every 

|ng  cruelty  to  animals. 

vivisection  should  be 

not  practiced  for  the 

ivolv»d. 

Imala  Is  not,  of  course. 

But  It  Is  through 

}rs  point  out,  that  we 

and  cures  for  rabies. 

Istemper,   which    have 

the  vlvlaectors  have 

Ivlsectlon  la  a  financial 
ly  publicity-seeking  re- 
[drug  manufacturera. 

:h  azsm-TST 

eal  evidence  presented— 
But  It  Is  true  that  In 

Kre  are  people  who  make 
transportation  of  labo- 

Icularly  cata  and  dogs. 

lbs  spend  a  million  dol- 

Pous  research  funds  Just 
icy  need.     Yet  In  1M« 

khe  ASPCA  in  New  York 
165.110  dogs  and  154.729 

:u8scd  the  moral  argu- 
to  the  practical  ones. 

ralSDd  by  the  antlvlvl- 
ilmal   experimentation 

istlflcd  morally)  doesnt 

11  ts  to  make  it  worth 

lone,  doctors  like  to  re- 

't  ao  many  years  ago 

someone  who  had  run 

)t  and  died  tn  the  awful 

neck   contorted   and 

ig  ago  parents  watched 

ren  tried  to  draw  breiith 

»y  diphtheria.    Dialwtlcs 

battle.     The  life  ran 

)ash-up  victims  as  they 

the  street.     But  today. 

Its  on  animals,  we  have 

diphtheria  antitoxin.  In- 

la.     Through  similar 

found   the   means  to 

Bmia.    rlckeu.   pellagra, 
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iWAcncB  roe  stmeaons 

Another  objection  to  vivisection  Is  that  It 
la  often  practiced  to  demonstrate  or  corrob- 
orate facta  already  known. 

It  Is  true  that  many  experiments  are  re- 
peated. Thla  la  preclaely  tbe  way  doctors 
bave  learned,  perfected,  and  taught  the  sur- 
gical techniques  that  enable  them  to  Join 
arteries,  graft  nerves,  remove  kld- 
I.  clear  out  blocked  windpipes,  and  per- 
form aome  20  complicated  abdominal  opera- 
tions. This  Is  not  a  matter  of  fooling  around. 
It  Is  exploring.  At  this  point  the  antivlvlsec- 
tlonlBts  complain  that  medical  students  prac- 
tice well-known  surgical  techniques  on  ani- 
mals. The  answer  to  this  is  that  they  mxist 
practice — either  on  animals  or  on  people. 

Next  we  hear  it  said  that  vivisection  Is  not 
neoeesary,  because  some  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant medical  discoveries,  such  as  the  sulfa 
drugs  and  penicillin,  were  made  by  chemical 
experimentation  alone. 

Yea:  these  drugs  might  accurately  be  called 
test-tube  discoveries.  But  that  omits  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  of  no  earthly  uae  to 
us  if  researchers  bad  not  been  able  to  test 
them  on  anlnoals.  This  is  an  essential  step 
la  the  use  of  almost  all  powerful  drugs. 
Safety  tests  are  required  by  our  FederaJ  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

AMOTHXS   PBOCSOUaE 

Dr.  Victor  Helaer  onoe  put  thla  problem  of 
testing  squarely  before  a  group  of  antlvlvl- 
aectlonlats at  a  leglalatlve  hearing.  He  pro- 
dticed  a  email  bottle  which  be  said  contained 
a  poealble  cure  for  hookworm.  This  dlseaae 
then  killing  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
in  beings  and  dogs  every  year. 

-Ordinarily."  the  doctor  said,  "we  would 
teet  this  on  dogs.  Since  you  object  to  that, 
let's  try  another  procedure."  He  then  nodded 
at  one  of  the  objectors.  "Ill  give  you  one 
tsaspoonful."  To  another  he  said.  "I'll  give 
you  tvo."  And  to  another.  "I'll  give  you 
three.  Then  well  see  what  happens.  You 
may  become  terribly  alck,  but  I  dont  think 
youll  die.  And  anyway,  you'U  have  the  aat- 
tafactlon  of  knowing  you  have  served  your 
•best  friend." 

Dr.  Helser  started  pouring  and  the  antl- 
vlvlsectlonlsts  vanlahed. 

The  next-to-last-dltch  argument  Is  that, 
deaplte  all  the  medical  claims,  vivisection 
can't  be  of  great  value  because  we  still  suffer 
so  much  from  eo  many  diaeases 

TBtrr  Kxsr  tsting 

Indeed  we  do.  Every  year  177,000  Amerl- 
eana die  of  cancer.  More  thouaands  die  of 
heart  disease,  tuberculosia,  and  apoplexy. 
The  antivlvlsectlonlsts  quote  one  doctor  who 
hislsts  there  wUl  never  be  a  cure  for  cancer. 
Bat  most  medical  men  want  to  keep  on  trying. 
IMabetea  uaed  to  kill  nearly  everyone  it 
touched.  But  the  doctors  continued  to  fight 
it,  and  two  of  them  at  last  created  the  magic 
of  Insulin.  Today  that  drug  is  keeping  1.000.- 
000  Americans  aUve.  It  cost  the  lives  of  30 
dogs.  There  was  a  time  when  paralysis  of  the 
reeplratory  muscles  meant  certain  death. 
Now  we  have  the  Iron  lung.  That  ooet  us 
24  cats. 

Until  8  jrears  ago.  early  death  was  certain 
for  the  stooping,  gasping  children  known  aa 
blue  babies.  A  malformation  of  heart  and 
arterlea  cut  down  the  blood  supply  to  their 
Ituga.  Now  they  are  saved  by  the  hundreds 
because  of  an  Intricate  operation  perfected 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Blalock,  of  Johns  Hopkln'  Hos- 
pital. In  his  experiments,  he  uaed  75  dogs, 
many  of  which  survived. 

Thousands  of  Americans  owe  their  lives  to 
the  bronchoscope,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
remove  foreign  objects — nails,  bonea,  aafety 
pins,  etc. — from  the  throat.  Tbe  Instnunent 
and  the  technique  for  using  it  were  developed 
In  experiments  on  anesthetized  dogs.  One 
such  dog,  a  dachshund  named  Boeo,  has  been 


used  to  train  14  bronchoscopic  apedalMs. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  aatl- 
vlvlsectlon  laws  prevent  this  uae  of  animals. 
Result:  no  bronchoscaplstB. 

TODUH  nCHTS  SWSAP 

The  doctors  have  won  many  great  battles 
against  disease,  but  their  toi^hest  ones  may 
well  lie  ahead.  It  seems  only  reaaonable  that 
they  should  have  every  necesaary  weapon  at 
hand  to  help  them.  At  the  Oomell  Unlveralty 
Medical  College.  Or.  ^hraim  Shorr  la  hard 
at  work  against  irreversible  shock."  a  post- 
Injury  condition  that  has  probably  killed 
more  soldiers  than  bullets  have.  Dr.  Shorr 
Is  using  dogs  on  this  Job  and  without  them, 
he  says,  thU  Important  research  will  come 
to  a  stop. 

The  antivlvtsectlouista  have  stlU  another 
argument  which  they  think  la  a  clincher: 
medical  research  cannot  really  Justify  antm^ii 
experimentation,  because  no  matter  how 
many  tests  are  made,  the  final  test  must 
always  be  made  on  man. 

They  are  right,  but  It  seems  eminently  wise 
and  humane  to  see  that  this  final  test  ia  as 
safe  and  helpful  as  possible. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  the  mag- 
aaUies  in  which  the  antlvlvlaectionlsts  elabo- 
rate on  their  arguments. 
•  An  editorial  writer  for  Living  Tissue, 
monthly  magazine  of  the  New  England  Antl- 
Vlvlsectlon  Society,  says:  "Were  it  proved  by 
demonstration  that  cruel  experimentation  on 
living  animals  leads  to  any  real  benefit  to 
human  health.  I  should,  nevertheless,  de- 
nounce It  as  a  disgrace  In  a  Christian  land." 

A  magaslne  caUed  A-V.  publlahed  in  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  American  Antt-Vlvisection 
Society,  recently  ran  an  Institutional  ad  urg- 
ing support  of  any  society  whose  aim  is  the 
total  abollti<m  of  experlmenta  on  living  anl- 


BATTUt  or  WOSDS 

Thla  magasine  goes  on  to  deacritie  vivisec- 
tion as  largely  a  matter  at  veated  Intents, 
and  add.  "vaccines,  sera,  and  many  immunis- 
ing. Inoculating,  and  Injected  substances  are 
the  result  of  cruel  experUnents  on  living 
anlmala — avoid  them." 

Such  Is  the  nature  and  caliber  of  antl- 
Tlvlsectlon  propaganda.  It  Is  not'  enou^ 
that  the  argumenta  have  time  and  again 
been  reduced  to  absurdity.  It  is  not  enough 
that  vivteection  is  atanchly  defended  by  men 
like  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
the  late  Dr.  Dllot  Cutler,  great  t>raln  sur- 
geoD  of  Harvard:  Dr.  Anton  Carlaon,  head 
of  the  phyalology  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  and  Dr.  R.  X.  Dyer,  di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Institute  of  Health. 

WHAT   ICAKTS    THSM    TICKT 

Despite  all  this,  every  year  doctors  have  to 
leave  their  work  to  attend  legislative  hear- 
ings, fight  the  battle  all  over  again.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  antivlvlsectlonlsts  are 
well-meaning,  misguided  people.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  so  charitable  toward  those 
who  lead  their  cause.  They  are  irresponsibles. 
They  insintiate,  mlarepreeent,  play  cynically 
on  the  emotions. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  makee  them  tick. 
Psychologists  suggest  that  they  are  people 
who  have  transferred  their  affections  from 
people  to  pets.  It  may  be.  Certainly  they 
care  little  about  cruelty  as  such.  They  eat 
their  meat  and  wear  tbelr  furs  with  never 
a  thought  c€  the  animala  that  were  butchered 
or  that  wriggled  and  froze  in  steel  traps. 
There  la  not  one  of  them  who  can  stand  up 
against  the  trenchant  comment  oC  Dr.  Carl- 
son: 

'^f  a  man  Is  not  worth  more  than  a  dog, 
then  our  cflorta  to  Improve  man  are  In  etror. 
We  had  better  start  raising  more  dogs  and 
destroying  jnon  men,  women,  and  children, 
ao  that  the  canine  species  may  Inherit  the 
earth." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  TORX 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVM 

Tuestlay.  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
policy  committee  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  T.)  AssodaUon  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  largest  group  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  has  taken  affirmative  action  ap- 
proving the  so-called  Marshall  plan  and 
has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  it«;  views, 
which,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  below. 

Although  it  is  my  intention  to  retain 
an  open  mind  on  this  important  question 
and  feel  that  much  depoids  tzpon  the 
con<Utions  and  restrictions  provided  tor 
in  the  specific  program  of  foreign  aid 
eventually  presented  to  us  and  the  safe- 
guards afforded  our  own  people  in  such 
or  parallel  legislation,  certainly  the  type 
of  constructive  thinking  whicii  is  evi-  • 
denced  in  this  statement  is  a  valuable 
contribution  and  deserving  of  our 
thoughtful   consideration. 

I  am  hcippy.  therefore,  to  give  the 
benefit  of  these  views  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress: 


TRC  M 


ALL  WUM 


For  months  to  come  the  Marshall 
lU  application  will  be  the  subject  of  Intcose 
debate.  Natlona  of  the  world  are  directing 
their  economic  and  political  forces  for  its 
success  or  toward  its  faUtire.  In  tbe  midst 
of  this  struggle,  action  by  the  United  Statea 
In  regard  to  it  Is  of  paramount  Importance. 

The  deciaion  whether  or  not  to  Implement 
the  Marahall  plan  and  to  what  extent  wUl 
test  to  the  fuU  tbe  vision  of  tbe  American 
people  and  aearch  its  greatnees. 

The  genius  of  the  Ifarshall  proposal  wss 
the  Secretary's  clear  understanding  that  the 
people  of  Europe  needed  to  substitute  a  high 
hope  for  the  deep  despair  into  which  they 
were  plunging.  Mamhali  knew  tliat  even  a 
few  montlis  might  be  too  late  and  that  unless 
an  impetus  was  given  to  tbe  foroea  of  reeaa- 
struetkm,  Europe  might  fall  into  a  ebaos 
from  which  recovery  might  be  a  matter  of 
decades  instead  of  years,  during  which  totali- 
tarianism would  s|iread  tnesorably  over  the 
affected  areas.  A  part  of  hie  vtalon  may  also 
have  Iwen  his  reallcattoo  that  the  rich  hope 
which  he  held  up  before  the  prostrated  na- 
tlona of  Europe  would  force  theee  iiatians 
Into  a  form  of  cooperative  study  in  order  to 
avotd  a  lingering  stagnation.  They  would 
have  to  conceive  tbelr  eoonomiea  and  their 
futures  as  a  doeely  Imit  cooperative  tmit  In 
alae  and  resources  orwnparahle  to  the  United 
Statea  or  Russia,  and  with  new  poUciea  and 
programs  In  line  with  the  teobnologlcal  and 
economic  trends  of  the  modem  world. 

Tbere  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
great  chances  involved.  One.  that  tbe  na- 
tlona of  Europe  could  not  get  together  m  a 
auSelent  degree  of  oooperatlon  to  agree  upon 
a  vrorkable  and  feasible  plan.  Although  there 
will  be  many  criticisms  of  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  16  partidpsiting  natlona.  aome  of 
which  will  be  Justiflable.  this  first  risk  tise 
been  adequately  aurmounted  by  the  natlona 
involved. 

Tbe  second  risk  iras  thst  tbe  American 
people  might  refuse  to  make  what  appear 
to   be   the   enormous,   Immediate   sacnticea 
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for  a  federation  at  wwtcm  Burop—n 
might  have  found  thaaa  natlona  un- 
to face  the  riaka  of  Ruaalan  counter- 

Tha  propoaed  plan  will  accomplish 

wlttKHit  iBunMUcMy  nHBlBI 

innumerable  national  fvejudlces  and 
or  the  poaalbllity  of  drastic  Bus- 
Behind  all  this  we  mviat  raeof- 
and  American  In- 
A  failure  now  on  our 
probably  mean  that  in  the  not  dts> 
future,  the  greater  part  of  western 
will  fall  uiular  the  domination  of 
govemmenta. 
the  laolationlats  among  ua.  this  may  at 
duah  seem  a  matter  to  which  we  may 
indifferent.  Let  them  consider  that 
talking  of  an  area  that  contains  a 
of  370.000.000,  of  nations  which 
at  least  M  percent  of  the  prewar 
tonnage  of  the  world— 50  percent  of 
Inftporta  and  40  percent  of  Its  ezporta — an 
wboae  steel  prodUfdng  capacity  nearly 
and  whoaa  iliUfMliig  capacity  ex- 
otir  own.  Thia  ana  has  vast  poota  of 
t  aclentlats  and  great  Industrial  and 
tocuniee.  Tb*  «kea|bt  tbat  this 
pe««itial  mlgM  b*  lost  to  wastam 
forces  upon  tis  a  realisation  of 
of  the  stakes  involved, 
problem  of  auatalnln^  democratic  Ku- 
must  be  considered,  however,  not  only 
of  possible  losses  In  trade  and  busl- 
but  also  from  tlM  aaattary  sundpotnt. 
to  ImplMMBi  Hhm  plan,  we  will 
wiwerful  alltea. 

through    the   entire   problem    af- 
la  the  hunuM  aiwiint.    The 
of  trade,  intfoatry.  and  agrl- 
are  all  potntad  toward  relieving  the 
of  millions  of  people.    Their  htmgcr. 
for  the  simplaat  nacaasltles  of  Ufa 
dttly  be  mat  by  a  ganeroua  response  from 
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plan  muat  be  regarded  aa  one  that 

with  It  poaalMlttiaa  of  oreatlng  a  stable 

world.     Oomiaf  to  grlpa  with  that 

tion  will  be  the  graataat  contribution 

the  auccaaa  of  the  plan.    In  the 

planning   the    American   people 

tha  tola  thay  fill  in  the  world 

politics.     Wa 

ttM  alrQafMt  Moral,  political,  and  eco- 

woiCht  ta  Um  world  today.     Having 

of  tha  populati<m,  but  50  percent 

wealth  of  the  world,  plua  a  heritage  of 

and  liberty,  oar  raaponiibUltlae  are 


If^ny  people  wUl  boggla  at  the  expense  in- 

in  tba  plan,    "nila  la.  however,  a  part 

of  t|ka  cost  of  winning  tbo  war.    SUteen 

dollars  by  ItaeU  seems  a  gigantic  sum 

y.    Added,  though,  to  tascoooooo.- 

iktxxt  to  win  tha  war.  plui  ID.OQO.OOO.OOO 


which  have  already  gone  In  the  fe 
temporary  relief.  It  loses  some  of  lu 
tlons.  Surely  we  did  not  expend  tSSO.! 
000.000  and  the  lives  of  himdreds  of 
sands  of  our  bo3ra  to  defeat  Hitler  for 
purpose  oX  surrendering  Europe  to  soclalj 
solution.  This  raeult  Is  almost  certain 
are  unwilling  to  mafca  such  expendltt 
are  necessary.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  i 
leaaar  sums  on  a  mere  program  of 
an  Indefinite  period  without  any  constr 
accomplishment  except  that  of  kee| 
Jtuntp*  Just  above  the  starvation  level, 
a  prcgr—i  would  not  remove  the  probal 
of  a  totalitarian  triumph  on  that  contli 
A  sequel  to  this  result  would  be  a  mill 
bodgtt  m  our  country  that  would  n.fv>n 
nual  expenditures  of  a  greater  m:.gnlt 
than  those  provided  In  the  Marshall  pli 
European  reconstruction. 

Nor  should  we  suppose  that  what  woj 
vance   to   Europe   goes   acroaa   the  Atll 
never  to  be  retximed.     The  greater 
that  amount  will  be  paid  to  our  fariner 
duatrtallaU  and   laborers  for  the   :  ^>d 
gooda  which  will  be  transshipped. 

What  Is  the  relation  of  the  Marshall, 
to  th^  United   Natlona?     We  feel  tt 
of  tha  plan  will  Increase  tha 
billty  of  eatablLihlng  a  F»owerful  and  al| 
cant  world  organization.     It  will  mean 
majority  of  the  nations  will  be  dedlcat 
tha  fraat  fiaodoma  chariabad  by  enltgbt 
men  and  to  the  great  democratic  pnncipl 
rule  by  will  of  the  majority.     And  the 
kind  of  a  UN  organisation  that  can 
effectively  for  the  peace  and  hnpplneaa 
world  is  one  in  which  thoee  same  prii 
of  freedom  and  majority  rule  in  the 
dent. 

We  feel  the  Immense  Importance  of 
decisions  to  be  made  but  the  choice  Is  c| 
We  either  make  the  necessary  adjustmt 
protecting  the  gigantic  Investment 
made,  or  we  abdicate  our  position  of 
national   leadership   and    withdraw   to 
American  contlnente  to  wage  a  far  mora  i 
cult  and  coetly  effort  against  ever-Inc 
odda  and  preaatiras. 

Thia  U   the  great  challenge  with 
every  civilisation  ta  confronted  In  one 
or  another.     Difficult,  risky,  and  saoi 
expensive  sa  the  Marshall  plan  may 
not  only  fumlshea  and  holds  out  the 
hope  by   which  the  vicious  economic 
which  now  embraces  western  Europe  ma 
broken  and  a  beneficent  upward  spi 
gun,  but  it  also  offera  to  America 
opportunity    to    assume    the    leader 
which   a  great  nation  must  be  cap 
tt  la  to  retain  lu  greatness. 

The  plan  will  not  be  adopted  ur.i«-aa 
understood  and  vigoroualy  supported  b| 
American  people.    We  count  on  the 
of  our  orgaalaatlon  to  contribute  th« 
to  lu  Bucceaa.  liy  aupportlng  It  throui^b 
to  their  repeaaantatlvea  in  Congress 
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or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILUNOU 

Df  THE  ROUSE  OF  RSPRESENTAI 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.   Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
OKO,  I  Include  the  following  editor 
the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Nc 
ber  30,  1M7.  under  the  heading  ' 
homecoming."  and  editorial  o(  the 
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Poet  of  November  30, 
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tOMXCOMIMO 

sojourn   In   a  Federal 

the  mall  to  defraud, 

irned  to  hla  home  In  a 

,  ready  to  resume  bis 

evidently  well  treated 

tead  of  the  death  that 

when  the  prison  doors 

(im,   he   comes   back   to 

younger.     We  do  not 

prisoner   a   new   leaaa 

kope  that  a  renewal  of 

j  10  years  to  the  official 

city  head. 

us  Is  the  failure  of  the 
rise  in  wrath  and  de- 
It  to  private  life  of  an 
^ace  to  any  self-reapect- 
commentlng  on  the 
Dused  by  the  expose  of 
xpraaaad  the  belief  that 
I  had  paaaed  beyond  the 
eptance  of  wrongdoing 
illsposed  to  condone  the 
high  position.  The 
^ance  of  Mayor  Curley 
lay   have   been   overop- 

[hold   on   the   voters  of 

that  a  good  many 

lack  that  capacity  for 

Itlon  which  is  so  essen- 

lunctioning   of   demo- 

That    holds    true   not 

srters  of  Mayor  Curley 

sachusette  SUte  Legls- 

rnor  who  eased  the  way 

Jce.     Nor  can  It  be  for- 

it  Truman's  commuta- 

enerally  viewed  as  good 

a  preelection  year.     Nt) 

If   political   strategy   In 

^tting  effectiveness.    Bu; 

red  by  such  means,  hov 

faith  In  an  enlightened 

safeguard  against  oOcial 
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irley.  of  BoatoB.  walked 
Itentlary  last  weak  after 

[third  of  an  18  months' 
the  nudls  to  defraud, 
imuted  his  sentence  U* 
for  Thanksgiving.     Mr. 

^er  Deodoeratic  politician, 
ilth.  former  member  of 
slatlons  Board,  who  wai, 

ty  of  operatinf  a  ■etwmti 

^urers  by  claimlaf  aMUty 

ita. 

led  a  scoundrel  as  walkn 
scene.  He  has  been  h 
has  been  charged  wltlk 
itll  the  mail-fraud  con- 
not  caught  up  with  hlni 

|r.  Truman  said  that  ho 

^nce  because  Curley  Is  Ti 
health.  II  a  man  Isn'*; 
I't  too  old  to  do  penanc'i 

luct  of  gang  polltict. 

that  nUBMrous  political 

[plain  gangators,  who  got 

leral  courte  have  found 

lympathetlc  friend.     Ha 

»r.    Roosevelt.    pardone<i 

3f  the  Kansas  City  vots 

ent  up  the  river  wheit 

Fa  temporary  clean-up  of 
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the  Pendergast  gang.  Truman  restored  the 
civil  rights  of  scnne  of  these  crooks  just  In 
time  for  them  to  get  out  and  help  steal  the 
congressional  primary  from  Representative 
Slaughter,  whom  the  Preeldent  purged  last 
year. 

Another  Tnmian  pardon  went  to  James 
Oavin.  Loutaville  gambler  who  had  been  In 
cahoote  with  Democratic  politicians  in  Ken- 
tucky. Some  of  those  politicians  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  sponsors  of  the  pardon 
but  Mr.  Truman  accepted  the  responsibility 
by  granting  It. 

The  parole  of  the  four  Capone  gangsters 
who  were  sent  to  prison  for  shaking  down  the 
movie  Industry  for  a  million  dollars  had  ob- 
vious political  connections.  At  the  time  that 
the  paroles  were  in  the  works,  the  bocdlxmis' 
political  organization  in  Chicago  went  to 
town  for  the  Democrats  in  last  year's  elec- 
tton. 

Abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  has  not 
been  unusual  in  the  governor's  mansions  In 
numerous  States.  Never  until  now,  however, 
has  it  stained  the  White  House. 


Pkilippiac  Assistance 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Noverriber  28,  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  United  States  extended  to  the  great 
people  of  the  Philippine  Republic  their 
independence  on  July  4,  1946.  we  did  not 
at  that  time  finish  the  job  in  that  section 
of  the  world.  We  now  have  before  us 
this  great  call  from  western  Europe.  We 
have  armies  of  occupation  in  Japan,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  Philippines  have  not  got- 
ten back  on  their  feet  industrially  and 
commercially.  We  are  receiving  two  pri- 
mary commodities  from  that  area,  the 
so-called  apaca  or  hemp,  and  copra  from 
the  cocoanut  trees,  all  which  we  need 
very  badly.  This  coming  year  we  may  be 
recelviug  a  few  tons  of  sugar  from  that 
area.  But  I  want  to  Join  with  those 
others  of  the  Congress  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  our  placing  some  of  our  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  in  the  Philippines.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  some  high  Philip- 
pine Government  offlclals.  in  whom  I 
have  great  confidence,  and  things  are  not 
going  too  well  over  in  that  section  of  the 
world.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  pay  more 
attention  to  getting  the  Filipinos  back  on 
their  feet  so  that  they  can  contribute  to 
the  production  of  goods  and  services  to 
supply  the  needs  of  that  country  as  well 
as  this  country. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  talk  with 
some  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
returned  from  that  section  of  the  world 
In  recent  months,  and  they  tell  me  things 
are  not  going  too  well  In  the  PhilipiMnes. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  Congress  will  be 
extremely  sympathetic  to  assisting  the 
Filipino  people  back  in  the  ways  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 


We  Most  Yttw  Sorploses  From  a  Need 
Aoflc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NOHTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEISSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  great  many  years,  especially  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  confronted 
with  what  was  known  as  depressing  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  Wheat  Belt.  And 
the  depressing  surpluses  reflected  them- 
selves in  the  low  prices  that  the  farmers 
obtained,  and  as  a  result  of  these  de- 
pressing surpluses  it  became  necessary 
for  this  Congress  to  pass  legislation  in 
the  Inter  sts  of  those  who  suffered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Nation  stands 
%i  a  different  position.  With  bountiful 
crops  the  last  7  years  in  the  Wheat  Belt 
it  would  be  a  healthful  situation  if  we 
had  surpluses  today.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  place  where  perchance  we  might 
be  considered  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world.  Certainly  we  are  possessed  of 
many  of  the  attributes  to  be  found  in  a 
nation  that  can  rightfully  make  claim 
to  this  position.  This  has  all  come  about 
seemingly  before  we  were  ready  for  it 
and  seemingly  before  some  people 
wanted  It.  And  this  tremendously  great 
change  In  affairs  and  our  relationships 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  has 
changed  the  position  that  might  result 
from  depressing  surpluses. 

Few  countries  have  the  agricultural 
productive  capacity  that  we  have,  and 
even  in  the  days  of  our  depressing  sur- 
pluses, which  reflected  low  prices  at 
home,  there  was  even  then  a  demand  for 
our  surpluses  could  they  have  reached 
the  proper  place.  Back  in  the  days  of 
the  thirties,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was 
at  a  very  low  level,  the  countries  of  Italy 
and  Germany  could  well  have  used  all  of 
our  surpluses.  And  had  this  been  possi- 
ble of  accomplishment,  the  North  Amer- 
ican farmers  who  grow  wheat  would 
never  have  suffered  from  the  low-market 
conditions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  in  our  new 
role  we  must  take  a  new  view  of  this 
question  of  surpluses.  It  seems  to  me 
the  editorial  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
for  December  has  presented  this  in  a 
forceful  manner,  and  I  include  this  to- 
gether with  my  remarks  in  the  Cohgres- 
SIGNAL  Record  : 

A  DnmaiNT  Vttw  or  Suhpltjsbs 

The  common  feeling  toward  an  old  farm 
bogey — surpluses  of  food  and  feed  grains — 
needs  changing  Nearly  all  the  proposals  for 
a  new  farm  prugram  so  far  presented  to  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  have  viewed  an 
oversupply  as  an  evil  to  be  prevented  cw  got 
rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Yet  recent  experience,  during  the  war  and 
at  present,  has  twice  demonstrated  that  re^' 
serves  of  food  and  feed  grains  are  an  inesti- 
mable asset.  When  Pearl  Harbor  came  ap- 
proximately 000.000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
com.  snd  other  grains  were  In  storage,  either 
owned  by  the  Government  or  tinder  loan. 


Without  thaaa  rsMrvw  tha  m>*i1r|  ttve< 
stock,  dairy,  and  poultry  pro^aiaB,  wMch 
contributed  so  mu(^  to  vtetory.  would  have 
been  imposaible.  Btght  now  a  tumnv  of 
wheat  and  feed  gralna  would  be  ODt  of  the 
greatest  bleaalnfa  wo  ooUUl  have.  It  would 
avert  a  reduefetoM  of  Uvwtoek  and  poultry 
that  threatena  to  carry  tbem  below  the  cwin- 
try'a  going  needa. 

Such  urgencies  can  be  rejieated  in  the  fu- 
ture. Droughts  will  recur,  as  this  year.  We 
have  embarked  on  a  foreign  program  that  Is 
likely  to  call  for  emergency  suRpUaa  at  timea. 
This  country  has  nearly  12,000AM  mora  pao- 
ple  than  in  lOM  and  Its  gtowlng  population 
has  shown  that  It  wanta  to  eat  more  meat, 
dairy  aad  poultry  pRKtacte.  Long-range 
farm  progriBU  to  ralaa  the  food  level  In  thla 
country  by  expanding  production  along  these 
llnea  have  been  propoaed  by  H.  E.  Baboock. 
In  Country  Gentleman,  and  by  tha  Oapart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  They  can  ba  am  ii  awful 
only  if  adequate  feed  reserves  are  on  haiMl  to 
stabillae  operations.  Without  them  the  first 
drought  or  emergency  drain  on  supplies 
would  cause  a  liquidation  at  hards  and  flocks 
that  would  be  disaatrous  to  farmers. 

Plainly  an  adequate  reeenre  of  food  and 
feed  grains  is  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 
the  consuming  public  and  the  Nation  The 
question  is  how  to  prevent  It  from  having  a 
depressing  effect  on  farmers'  market  prtees. 

One  logical  method  has  been  sufiaated. 
This  is  for  Congress  to  establish,  as  a  per- 
manent Government  policy,  that  auch  a  re- 
serve shall  be  malntelned  as  an  investment 
In  the  national  security.  Although  it  would 
be  turned  over  to  prevent  deterioration,  the 
same  volume  would  be  held  until  needed 
to  meet  shortages  or  other  emergeiK:ies.  It 
would  be  off  the  market  until  required.  Any 
production  goals  which  might  be  set  up 
would  take  lU  existence  Into  account.  Part 
of  the  depreaslng  effect  of  surpluses  In  the 
1930*8  Is  attributed  to  uncertainty  over  Gov- 
ernment policies.  There  wotild  be  no  un- 
certainty over  this  policy.  Such  a  reserve 
might  still  exert  some  influence  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  this  should  be  outwolgbed  by  Its 
stabilizing  effect  on  agriculture  generally. 

There  is  the  further  factor  of  the  public 
mtereet,  which  mtist  be  considered  in  any 
farm  program.  Parmers  want  and  are  en« 
titled  to  price  sum>orta  to  protect  them  from 
dlaastrous  price  breaks.  But  no  such  insur- 
ance can  be  a  one-stded  proposition.  In  re- 
turn for  It  the  consuming  puUic  is  entitled 
to  the  assurance  of  plenty  of  food.  A  safe 
reserve  of  food  and  feed  grains  Is  necessary 
If  th.at  Is  to  be  done. 

With  the  present  outlook  for  winter  wheat 
and  the  prospect  of  nearly  empty  blna  next 
summer,  there  is  no  chance  now  of  building 
up  auch  an  extra  aupply.  But  Congreas,  at 
least,  should  recognlce  the  necessity  and 
provide  for  the  future.  The  earliest  poaslble 
accumulation  of  an  adequate  reserve  of  food 
and  feed  grains  and  its  maintenance  for 
emergencies  should  be  made  a  definite  Gov- 
ernment policy.  And  such  a  surplus  should 
be  financed  and  looked  upon  aa  what  It  really 
la — an  inveatment  in  the  national  aecurlty 
and  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers. 

Borne  of  the  prices  being  paid  for  purebred 
livestock,  particularly  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
show  plain  signs  of  inflation.  A  current 
Issue  of  Parm  Business  Notes.  pubUabad  by 
Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  aatd  thla 
about  the  situation :  "Within  raoant  months 
a  dairy  buU  Is  reported  to  have  aold  for 
$45,000  and  a  dairy  female  for  tajbOO.  A  lot 
of  60  purebred  dairy  cattle  were  aold  at  auc- 
tion by  one  breeder  at  an  average  of  08,063 
a  head.  A  beef  female  brcxight  $25  000.  one 
beef  bull  sold  for  $51,000  and  another  for 
$52,000.  A  breeder  of  purebred  beef  cattle 
sold  60  head  of  males  and  femalaa  at  auction 
for  an  average  of  $5,614.  •  •  •  AlUKM«;h 
theae  are  extreme  rather  than  topical  caaaa 
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•ra  mtntloned   toeauM    they    tuggMt 
to  tn^***!  place  In  Um  purebred-cattl* 
•n  thSM  purebred  beef 
prkM  hav*  taaa  toppwl. 
I  eceral  boom  feeUng  to  one  reason  (or 
irtliW:Ully  high  prices.    Anotber  to  the 
of  people  with  Urge,  nonfanntng  In- 
vlMae   hiewUng   eetabltsbmente   are 
a  atda  tnteraat.    Aa  the  Minnesota  pub- 
saya:  "Under   exisring   Federal    In- 
laws and   regulations   those  with 
taoomes  are  eneooratatf  tu  make  such 
•     they  are  sble  to  re- 


in veejnente 


tfMhKtlons 
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inflated  prices  ara  d«trlmental  In 
several  ways.    While  extreoM  oaaaa.  they  have 
ct  on  iwarebred  values  generally  and 
to  raise  the  whole  level  of  good  (ounda- 
I  lock  too  high  for  the  majoriiy  of  farm- 
afford.    ThU  works  a  hardship  on  young 
many  of  them  war  veterans,  who 
like    to    start    with    good    Uveatock. 
Is  also  a   paycholcglcal   factor  to   be 
with.    The  public,  feeling  notM  too 
tbout  high  food  coau.  sees  occasional 
of  tiMM  VlMfplBt  prices  for  purebred 
and  natotaOy  costcludea  that  larm- 

be  getting  rich. 

I  ImUar  boom  after  tha  First  World  War 
\\    loasea    to    many    and    downright 
In  some  rasis     Reports  indicate  that 
larger  share  of  the  sales  this  time  Is 
fln*nced  vlth  cash  and  lees  with  pure- 
notes.     But,  while   the   present  boom 
be  safer.   It   Unt  contributing  to  the 
time  Interests  of  the  purebred  Indus- 
Thsec  consUt  In  getting  just  as  much 
foundation  stock  into  the  bands  of  real 
farmers  as  possible.    It  can't  be  done  with 
laflatsd  prlcsa. 
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a  higher  proportion  of  major  capital 
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BRADLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

American,   published   at  Comp- 

Calif.,  is  one  of  the  leading  news- 

of  that  area.    The  editor  is  an 

btislnessman  not  only  in  the 

fleld  but  in  various  fields  of 

and  industry  as  well.    In  the 

editorial,  he  has  set  forth  his 

>n  about  current  high  prices  and 

conditions.    I  believe  the  Members 

should  have  the  benefits  of 

editorial,  published  in  the  Comp- 

^erald-Ame^ican  on  November  20. 

and  I.  therefore.  Include  it  In  this 

exte^ision  of  remarks: 

FaoM  TtoB  PuausKn 
(By  nur  Smith) 
Moaa  aaouT  rooo 
you  dear   away  aU  of  the  words, 
high   sounding   or   otherwise,   two 
•tand  out  very  clearly  as  the  sole  and 
esdiiUTe  reasons  for  high  prlcce  of  food  In 
MXintry. 
Tb  I  first  rssaon  to  excemtre  Oovemment 
baylf  g  and  tba  ao  called  price-support  pro- 
Recent  siamplas  are  the  buying  ot 
tire  prune  crop,  the  poultry  crop  (after 
Prealdcnt's    poultryleaa   Thursday    had 
public   demand),   the   entire   ralaln 
the  entire  wheat  surplus,   the  entire 
wrn  surplvto.  and  a  Malnrlty  of  the  pouto 


crop  and  the  wine  surplus,  to  be  given 
overseas.     As  long  as  no  purchascable 
plus  ezlsU  for  the  public  to  buy— regai 
of  what  the  commodity  la— the  price  U  i 
to  be  high. 

The  second  reason  for  high  prices 
shipment  of  excessive  quantities  of  food^ 
scss.     During  the  war  years  no  such 
titles  of  food  were  shipped  overseas 
being  shipped  now. 

When  we  get  down  to  whether  or  not 
Is  need  for  this  food  overseas  I  believe 
of  the  following  facts  are  pertlnentj 
lllumlnatlTe. 

WOBK  trWDEX  OKSMANS 

During  the  war  France,  with  the  exce| 
of  a  email  minority  called  the  under 
was   happy   and   proaperous  under 
rule.    Everybody  waa  working  and  vast  < 
titles  of  food  was  produced  and  s  .1; 
Oermany  to  help  keep  the  Oerm.i:.  -.v.irl 
chine  going.    Kow  France  Is  being  glveaj 
quantities  of  food  by  us   and  nearly 
entire  tupply  of  coal.    Rlj?ht  In  our  own  > 
munlty  we  can  see  hundreds  of  carte 
coal  going  through  here  every  month 
loiidcd  on  ships  at  the  Long  Beach  cc 
to  b*-  sent  to  France,  free.     We  not  OB 
then  the  coal,  we  pay  the  freight.     I 
formed  by  certain  officials  that  much 
coal   Is  then  resold   by  Prance   to  coui 
under  Russian  domination. 

What  happens  to  our  food  when  It 
France?    At  the  present  time  commt 
strikes  are  In  progress  at  many  French 
ard  the  food  which  we  have  sent  thei 
gratis  cannot  be  unloaded  from  the 
If   and    when    this    food    Is    unloads 
American   label   Is  torn  off  and   It  fli 
way  into  the  black  market  so  that  the 
pie  of  France  do  not  know  we  sent  the 
Businessmen  returning  from  France  say 
the  French  people  give  Russls  the  cr 
sending   the   food   and   England   crc 
sending  the  coal. 

aHi3BT  WXZX  NOW 

During  the  war  Hitler  saw  to  It  tha^ 
French  people  worked.     Today  they  hai 
4-day  workweek  and  the  6-hour  day. 

We   have  been   feeding  Greece   sine 
with  disastrous  results.    We  have  fuf 
•300.000.000  to  Greece  recently  and 
there  say  conditions  are  worse  than  tt 
before  we  sent  the  $300,000,000      Ir 
have   recently    found    975.000.000 
spoUed    American-donated    merchant 
Oreek  warahoueee.   Tlito  merchandise  i 
because  the  Greeks  had  plenty  of 
tlcular  kind  of  merchandise  so  they 
let  It  lay  In  the  warehouses  untU  it  s; 

ITALY  IK  caaoa 

A  condition  of  chaos  now  exists  In 
Half    a  doeen   divisions   of    Infantry 
straighten  the  matter  out  and  put  th« 
pie  to  work  and  make  them  sclf-suf 
But  no — that  would  not  be  democrat 
member.  In  Italy  less  than  5  percent 
people   know   what   the   word    "det 
means.     The  last  experiment   In  d< 
In  Ital.'  was  during  the  time  of  the 
empire.    That  degenerated  to  the 
only  the  members  of  the  army  were 
to  vote.    This  led  to  one  of  the  most 
dlctatorahlpa  in  htotory  and  the  flnl 
complete  collapee  of  the  Roman  Empli 

Communistic  riots  are  taking  place 
throughout  Italy  and  the  Ooverni 
hanging  on  only  by  a  thread — tt  will 
ably  fall  within  the  next  week  or  10  da] 

vooo  MOT  ayticnya 

All  the  food  on  earth  cannot  str 
out  thu  condition.    Force  to  the 
guage  they  understand. 

Ingland  wasted  her  three  and  one-hi 
llon«dollar  loan  and  to  admittedly  In 
worse  abape  now  than  before  the  i<  nn. 

It  to  a  small  sidelight,  however.  >  it 
affairs   where  Britain,   which   to   cryl 
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Ireek  prince   prospective 
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3me  of  his  money  from 

3rear.    The  President  of 

asked  to  keep  Britain's 

ruin,  only  draws  975,000 

-known  fact  since  the 
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money  in  return.    Now 

}ulld  mor  ^  for  ourselvee. 

enumerating  example.^ 

)g  to  the  four  winds  of 

le  seven  »e»B  the  t>aalo 

tlon.    Every  ton  of  food 

I  of  coal  which  we  send 

iken  MM  just  that  much 

iln  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
rtedness  of  America  hue 
;  dumbeet  exhibitions  on 
IK  ot  thousands  of  tons 
when  we  did  not  know 
give  It  to  or  whether 
lo  eventually  receive  It 

NXW  DKALXS 

|th  the  New  Deal  phlloeo- 

Bh  men  as  Major  Oeneral 

^ef  procurement  officer  ot 

position  where  he  could 

own  firms  building  alr- 

ecept  gifts  from  many  of 

^om    he   waa    purchasing 

and  a  910,000  reflnisli 

^t. 

»ut  back  Into  effect  the 
id  wartime  controls  Is 
llsh  a  totalitarian  poUce- 
tat  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
In  the  world.  Iiutead  of 
lltarlan  state  here  we 
totalitarian  state  la 
led  spou.  put  those  pec- 
}wn  their  uprisings  and 
teach  them  democracy, 
^d  file  have  not  the  slight - 
them  to  work  and  prc'- 
}ns  of  troops  would  do 
the  food  we  can  rob  our- 
irerseas. 

le  only  thing  which  keep 

I  Government  buying  and 

vast  quantities  of  focd 
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of    Indiana.      Mr. 

Congress  is  giving  at- 

itter  of  approprlatinf 

of  dollars.  Americ&n 

Id  of  Europe  and  per- 

I  trust  we  shall  n^t 

plight  of  our  worthy 

^e  United  States. 
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Last  week  we  observed  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Our  hearts  went  back  over  the 
years  in  gratitude  auid  honor  for  all  those 
who  have  contributed  so  generously  of 
their  energy  and  material  resources  to- 
ward the  making  of  this  Nation,  which 
has  become  the  envy  of  all  the  world.  It 
was  appropriate  that  America  of  today 
should  do  this.  Certainly  there  is  a  debt 
to  every  generation  of  Americans  that 
have  played  their  respective  roles,  gen- 
eration by  generation  down  through  the 
years,  all  the  way  from  Plymouth  Rock 
in  1620  to  this  very  moment.  They  de- 
serve every  bit  of  honor  that  we  might 
bestow  upon  their  hallowed  memory. 
But  there  is  something  more  we  can  do. 

A  generation  of  those  worthy  forebears 
are  still  with  us. 

They  are  our  own  mothers  and  fathers 
now  living,  and,  in  the  main,  advanced 
In  years  beyond  the  time  when  they 
should  be  required  to  work.  They  are 
Just  as  worthy  as  any  generation  that 
passed  before  them.  They  constitute 
our  great  opportunity  to  really  "honor 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America." 
Did  we  as  a  nation  really  mean  those 
beautiful  words  and  phrases  that  we  used 
with  such  superlatives  in  our  speeches, 
pulpits,  over  the  radio,  and  in  our  news- 
papers and  magazines?  If  we  did.  this 
question  of  "a  decent  old-age  pension, 
imiform  in  all  the  States,  adequate  in 
amount  to  maintain  at  least  a  decent 
American  standard  of  living"  should  be 
favorably  considered  by  this  Eightieth 
•Congress.  There  is  a  program  develop- 
ing in  this  Congress  to  bring  such  a  bill 
to  the  floor.  It  is  not  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  friendly  request.  In  writing,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  a  most  cordial  and  respectful 
manner,  calling  for  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  consider  and  vote  on  such 
a  bill. 

The  time  for  consideration  will  be  at 
the  convenience  of  the  committee  and 
the  House  leadership,  but  during  this 
Congress. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is  reason- 
able, but  uniform  in  all  the  States. 

It  is  a  clean  old-age-pension  bill, 
offered  to  take  the  place  of  old-age 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  does  not  involve  extraneous  issues. 
It  contains  only  a  reasonable,  sound, 
American  pension,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
any  citizen  favoring  better  old-age  pen- 
sions now  will  certainly  approve. 

The  friendly  and  respectful  approach 
to  the  committee  is  commendable. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
an  old-age-pension  bill  pending  in  this 
Congress  is  uniting  In  this  program. 

We  trust  that  every  Member  who  con- 
curs with  us  in  regard  to  old-age  pen- 
sions, and  who  has  not  already  done  so, 
win  see  either  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lamdis]  or  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Morris]  and  join 
us  in  this  un  ted  friendly  effort  for  better 
old-age  pensions  now. 

This  is  a  way  In  which  a  grateful 
America  can  really  show  appreciation  for 
those  who  gave  so  generously  that  we 
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might  enjoy  so  fully  the  blessings  that 
are  ours  today. 

Those  who  have  given  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  our  country  in  peacetime 
and  in  war  deserve  our  consideration. 

They  have  given  us  everything  that 
we  thank  God  for  this  thanksgiving 
season,  even  to  the  noble  sons  and 
daughters  to  whom  we  look  to  defend 
our  liberties. 

Certainly  their  comfort  and  security 
should  be  adequately  looked  after  even 
before  we  extend  our  billions  for  the  re- 
lief and  comfort  of  citizens  in  other 
lands* 

We  should  consider  the  question  of 
better  old-age  pensions  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress. 


Editorial  by  Mancliester  Boddy,  of  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Daily  Newt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  todiy  an  editorial 
of  November  18  written  by  Mr.  Manches- 
ter Boddy.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News.  Mr.  Boddy  is  with- 
out a  question  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nalists of  the  country,  known  as  a  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  thinker  but  always 
fundamentally  sound.  I  think  that  the 
editorial  which  I  inserted  on  November 
20  and  the  one  today  definitely  sustain 
the  above  statement  I  made.  This  edi- 
torial very  clearly  outlines  the  funda- 
mental issues  confronting  us  today.  I 
recommend  it  for  your  reading: 

MANCHESTEB  BODOT 

That  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
and  a  sizable  number  of  Democrats  will  vote 
against  granting  President  Tnunan's  request 
for  executive  authority  to  restore  limited  ra- 
tioning, power  to  impose  control  over  prices, 
wages,  and  the  allocation  of  strategic  mate- 
rial may  be  taken  for  granted.  It  appears 
equally  clear  that  Congress  wUl  authorize 
a  carefully  hedged  stopgap-aid  program 
for  EuroiM  calling  for  an  expenditure  some- 
what short  of  the  9597,000,000  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  reasons  are  not  entirely,  or  even  pre- 
dominantly, political.  They  go  l^-'the  very 
heart  of  the  central  issue  of  our  time. 

President  Truman  Is  asking  a  peactlme 
Congress  to  put  the  United  States  on  the  road 
that  leads  toward  state  socialism  with  all 
that  the  term  implies:  regimentation,  state- 
planned  economy,  rigid  controls  over  per- 
sonal liberty  and  private  Initiative. 

Quite  obviously,  the  President  himself 
does  not  believe  In  the  end  product  of  the 
measures  he  reluctantly  advocates.  They 
should  be  used,  he  pointed  out,  only  11  con- 
ditions t>ecome  more  acute.  He  wants  the 
American  people  to  solve  their  problems 
through  voluntary  action  but  thinks  a  club 
In  the  closet  might  serve  as  a  potent  per- 
suader. 

In  his  10-polnt  Immediate  anti-lcAation 
program  the  President,  ixx  fact,  asked  for 


the  return  of  practically  all  the  Oovem- 
ment's  wartime  economic  controls.  It  Is 
Blgnlflcant,  however,  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
them  because  he  believed  they  should  be 
the  standard  equipment  of  the  American 
economic  system.  "I  look  upon  them."  he 
said,  "as  short-run  Insurance  against  the 
Imfkairment  of  our  prosperity  and  the  threat 
to  our  future  development." 

Since  President  Truman  thus  refxises  to 
champion  state  socialism  per  se  he  deprlvee 
his  Republican  opponents  of  an  opportunity 
to  go  before  the  American  people  with  the 
clear-cut  Ideological  issue  that  his  short- 
run  instirance  measures  suggest.  Instead, 
he  sajrs.  In  effect: 

"I  believe  in  the  free-enterprise  systeoi. 
Today  it  Is  threatened  with  destruction  by 
Inflation  and  world-wide  economic  chaos. 
Therefore,  I  pro{>06e  that  we  use  antl-free- 
enterprlse  measures  in  order  to  preserve  our 
free-enterprise  system." 

Congress  wUl  say:  "We  won't  give  you  those 
anti-free-enterprise  powers,-  and  President 
Truman  will  reply: 

"Very  well.  If  you  have  a  better  prescrip- 
tion for  preserving  our  system  against  de- 
struction by  inflation  and  economic  chaos, 
write  it." 

The  Republican  Congress  will  have  a  dtffl- 
cult  time  avoiding  that  challenge.  When 
It  gets  down  to  writing  Its  own  prescription 
for  the  Nation's  Uls,  it  will  be  forced  to  do 
something  about  Inflationary  bank  credit, 
which  is  the  mother  of  run-away-install- 
ment  credit.  President  Truman  wants  power 
to  control  that  threat.  The  Republicans  wlU 
have  to  grant  that  power  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  President  wants  strict  Federal  regula* 
tlon  of  speculative  trading  on  the  commodity 
exchanges.  As  long  as  the  commodity  ex- 
changes serve  as  free  markets  they  should 
be  permitted  to  function  with  a  minimum 
of  interference.  Insofar  as  they  are  used  as 
gambling  houses  they  should  be  regulated. 
To  stop  gambling  on  commodity  exchanges 
does  not  interfere  with  free  markets  any 
more  than  outlawing  gambling  In  the 
Yankee  Stadium  interferes  with  baseball. 
The  Republicans  will  do  well  to  heed  old 
Aristotle's  advice:  "Every  Institution  has 
within  Itself  the  seed  of  Its  own  destruction." 

The  export  situation  does  Justify  Federal 
action.  Since  aid  to  Evu-ope  Is  Inevitable, 
there  is  no  sense  in  allowing  foreign  nations 
to  bring  our  dollars  back  to  America  and  bid 
against  each  ovher  for  our  food  and  clothing, 
thus  sending  prices  ever  higher. 

Certainly  the  Government  can  promote 
fuU  production,  regulate  trafflc.  and  protect 
the  value  of  the  currency.  There  is  nothing 
socialistic  about  such  efforts. 

If  President  Truman's  plea  for  emergency 
powers  went  no  further  than  such  matters. 
Congress  would  have  no  choice  but  ftill  co- 
operation. The  real  sting  Is  found  in  pro- 
posals: 

"To  authorize   allocation   and    Inventory 
control  of  scarce  commodities  which  basl-< 
cally  affect  the  cost  of  living  or  industrial 
production. 

"To  authorize  consumer  rationing  on  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply  which  basicaUy  affect 
the  cost  of  living  and 

"To  authorize  price  ceilings  on  products  in 
short  supply  which  basically  affect  the  cost 
of  living  or  Industrial  production,  and  to  au- 
thorize such  wage  ceilings  as  are  essential 
to  maintain  the  neeessary  price  ceilings." 

Water  running  down  hUl  eventually  will 
hit  bottom.  Tboae  meastires,  once  employed, 
soon  would  create  In  the  United  States  the 
very  situation  our  doUan  are  employed  to 
prevent  in  Europe. 

The  notion  that  we  must  be  like  Europe  in 
order  to  save  Eurt^w  is  nonsense.  The  way 
to  help  ourselves  and  Europe  is  to  |»-omote 
the  greatest  possible  production,  and  the 
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Tnetdat.  Deetmber  2.  tH7 

MrJlyfUNDT.   If  r.  8pe«ker,  as  America 

with  the  probtan  of  drtvlxig 

and  thdr  ayBpAthiaen  out 

of  Oo^tffBMtnt  po&iuoaa  mmI  as  w  oon- 

jour  •Oort*  to  taftec  out  into  Um 

he  party-Une  activities  and  prop- 

i<  a  of  other  Reds  and  "pinks"  who 

lortt  I  ehlnd  faiae  faoMtoi  of  lOifaKy  and 

nipe(  tahillty  and  ply  thdr  poisonous 

fQ  private  'enterprises,  we  have  tried 

court  action,  con- 

of  coQtcinpc.  kqraity 

puTfe^  hy  the  FBI,  and 
realls  ic  and  serious- minuted  devteea  and 
techniques.  All  loyal  Americans  rejoice 
that  gaouine  progress  Is  at 
kng  Itft  Mofl  Bttde  in  the  directkn  of 
expoa  DC  and  oMtaOtaf  the  un-AaMtaan 
I  d  aloyal  actfvttlaa  of  tlMao  who  would 
Bur  way  of  life  away  and  npliica  It 
with  ^e  tyrannical  and  fodless  te^- 
nUnie  of  Sod  fascism  as  now  operating 
in  Ru  ata  MMl  her  clutch  of  captive  coun- 
trtaa  tehlnd  the  iron  curtain. 
Now  comaa  Mr.  George  Abell.  popular 
;  of  the  Washington 
BermM.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  new 
for  daitroylng  the  enemies  of  f ree- 
i^  thla  oonntry.  His  weapon  is  ridl- 
itajmc  are  the 
ques  he  employs  to  expose  the  fal- 
and  the  selfish  ambitions  of  those 
t^ilnk  more  of  personal  gain  or  prl- 
than  they  do  of  their  pakrtotic 
to  this  land  of  the  free  and 
of  Um  bva»«.  In  a  few  short 
t  fill  of  Mtire  and  com- 
Cteorge  Abell  strips  the  thin 
of  respectabiilty  off  those  who 
and  preach  aboal  ttM  alluring  vir- 
foreign  ayaUni  while  prlvatoly 
to  tiw  alBMat  from  the  ayatcm 
V  niwiBitovoring  lo  destroy, 
enker.  for  S  minutee  of  retaaa- 
a^  for  purposes  of  reenf  ordng  our 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  founding 
of  this  country  and  our  Coaatt* 

of  the  f  oUowing 
by  George  Abell  as  they  appeared 


if  a 


tn  last  Sondajr^  issue  of  the 
Herald : 

KBA0T.  WiLUWa.  AHO  Ol 
OM 

Ol  mil 

Of  aU  thoM 

Of  all  wbo 

By  warbimf  MO^  «( 

«yp»«f 

TiM  klad  ttwt  makM  yov 

qUMUOD.  I      ~ 

•Bd  rttzy 

■e  ti  tb«  ktBd  at  lov«ly  gvy 

Who  trllH  a  hauBtmf  luJlaky 

While  pouring  Bourbou,  Scotch.  or«ys 

par  -Lttoky"  UMwao. 
Ba  >■  tto*  aort  for  wkoak.  I  note. 
Tom  Clark  bolda  out  an  overcoat. 
And  bobby-aoMn  aUnpty  dote 

On  him  at  tlM 


squirm. 


■•  la  our  Mend  ''Monsieur  Verdoux." 

So  wtatful.  alAn.  tagMU. 

Who  bravely  bore  a  oana  in  lieu 

Of  awor^  «•  ggtot  «M  •■&«■•— 
Tht  kind  wlao  rtdM  a  yMaiAhIp  tndn. 
Aad  toalpwl  the  niiiiinlrti  tax  gpaln. 
iBdi  U  awliwaid  «d  eipialii 
paUanthroplo 


~pMrd.-* 
with  lard. 


The  kind  who  eaJls 
And  ptaaten  down  1 
And  ■wmnfes  ataag  I 

la  fancy  AoUa 
Who  gives  fanatic  whoopa  and  hollera 
For  wratehad  traaipa  ta  solMl  Milan. 
But  aealouaiy  retains  bis  dollars 

Pbr  partv-Uno  aapanaaa— 

The  kind  of  gluttad  parlor  anake 
Whoae  Innards  for  the  hungry  ache. 
While  awUllBg  eartar  and  cake 
Ataovlatto  litwgii: 

ita  that  Ruaau's  kiDd  and  good. 
pv«f  «rs  to  stay  aad  feeood 


At  last,  bafore  tha  Jnatiea  bar. 


Wntar  and  itncigi  i 

A  bunch  oC  : 
At  laat.  rnngraaatanai  fanfare 
Unaaaaks  the  liberal  mllllonalr*: 
America's  baeoma  awai-e 

Of  what  a  da>CT  eaala  la. 


80  If  you  page  at  Ooldwyn -Mayer 
A  pretty  boy  with  plnklah  hair 
And  they  reply  he  isn't  there. 

Toull  realise  the  reaaop; 
And  I  for  one  slnceraly  hope 
nat  bell  be  dangUag  from  a  ropa 
Bacawae  I  am  a  buui  gaols  dope 

That  doaan't  hold  wtth  treason. 


OM-Age  AssisUacc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  D.  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THK  aOUSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVBgl 

Tuesday,  December  2, 1947 


Mr.    JOHNSON    of 
Speaker,  within  the  next  day  or  two 
of  Representatives  will  begin  c( 
of  the  interim-aid  bill. 
«1B  provide  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  countries  of  western 
rope.    Later  we  will  consider  the  k 
range  Mershall  plan  for  continued 
for  the  needy  people  of  those  count 


Inds  and  efforts  to 
sed  conditions  In 
1st  not  look  so  far 
)le  to  see  the  misery 
St  among  our  own 
Todgjr,_wme  we 
oar  MBvw  nan 
luced  a  bill  which 
alleviating  of  un- 
engulflng  a  cer- 
^wn  people  in  this 
It  affed  cltteens. 

jvenes  In  its  next 
snd  trust  that  the 
will  receive  the 
itlon  that  Is  given 
aid  the  needy  of 

U  :<iduced.  and  to 
Muon  and  comid- 
amends  the  Social 
as  follows: 

clal  Security  Act  44S 
)m  new  title  thereto  to 
and  for  other  pur« 

["hat  the  Social  Secu- 

amended  by  addm<{. 

lew  UUe  to  read  aa 

rLAN 

under  thia  Utle 

tha  Federal  flecurlty 

tate,  ao  electing,  may 

Its  preaent  oM-aga 
lieu  thcraof  pay  Into 

lury  the  aoan  at  t8S 
Iti/en  of  auch  Mate 

beielnafter  provided. 
tepi  In  a  separate  ac« 
lha:i  be  added  by  tha 

le  sum  of  $35  per 
ipatted  by  the  Bute 

en  of  a  State  adopt- 

lea  under  secuon  1404 

from  the  fund  eatab- 

lereof  by  the  Treasury 

)n  certification  by  tho 

the  sum  of  160  pei- 

sn  to  qualify  under 

it  or  over  at  the  tlmo 

t7nlted  Sutea  and 

State  for  a  perlo<l 

pceocding  th) 

Inoome   or   whoaj 

with  groas  income  of 

ly  be.  was  leas  thaii 

rlth  respect  to  whlc-'i 

(turn  vras  required  tj 

precedtnir  the  year  1 1 

led.  except,  of  ooursi;, 

this  act  ahali  not  be 

a  person: 

eta  do  not  es- 
le    person    or   flO.OCO 
of  a  husband  or  wile 

!  out  a  form,  obtali.- 
which  shall  require  a 

the  name,  address. 
Income,  agij,  capltil 
>ther  benefltii  recetv«  d 

m  qualified  by  siMh 

immediately  on  tiie 

I  be  entitled  to  receive 

ly  of  the  month  fcl- 

itlon:  Prodded,  That 

It  leaet  10  days  prior 

3nth 
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1405  Every  person  receiving  old-age 
stance  under  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  from  a  State  adopting  this  plan  ahall  be 
automatically  covered  upon  certification  by 
the  Sute  to  the  Social  Security  Board. 

"Sac.  1406.  (a)  Any  person  recelTlng  a  pen- 
sion, retirement  pay,  or  Government  dlaa- 
bUlty  compensatlou  aggregating  an  amount 
lesa  than  the  amount  of  old-age  aaalstance 
provided  herein,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  difference  between  the  amount  received 
aa  a  pension,  retirement  pay,  or  Government 
disability  compensation  and  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  this  act:  Proitd^d,  hovever.  That 
a  person  so  receiving  beneflu  of  as  much  or 
more  shall  not  be  entitled  to  tMneflts  here- 
under. The  Social  Security  Board  shall  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  due  In  auch  cases 
and  the  same  ratio  of  payment  aa  set  out  In 
section  1403  hereof  shall  be  borne  by  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  A  qualified  person  who  becomes  in- 
eligible shall  Immediately  so  notify  tha  So- 
cial Security  Board  by  registered  mall  and 
the  Board  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  ahall 
suq[>end  payments  to  such  person  from  that 
aala.  Any  such  person  who  kmiwtngly  and 
willfully  receives  and  fraudulently  cashes 
any  check  after  knowingly  becoming  Inel- 
igible shall  be  guilty  of  embesBlement  from 
the  United  States  and  the  Into-ested  Sute 
and  punished  as  now  provided  by  law. 

"Sac.  1407.  Upon  proof  of  death  of  a  ben- 
eficiary tmder  this  act  the  Social  Security 
Board  shall  pay.  from  the  separate  account 
provided  by  this  act.  the  sum  of  9200  toward 
the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  such  per- 
son, and  such  account  shall  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  In  the 
ratio  provided  In  section  1403. 

"Sac.  1408.  Whoever  knowingly,  fraudu- 
lently, and  wlUfuily,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  penslor.  or  for  the  purpoae  of  con- 
tinuing to  receive  a  pension  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  when  not  qualified,  shall 
aaake  or  cauae  to  be  made  any  false  state- 
BMDt,  representation,  affidavit,  or  docimient. 
In  connection  with  an  application  or  other 
required  action  under  this  act.  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both;  Provided  further.  That  any  person  so 
convicted  shall  be  removed  from  the  pension 
list,  and  shall  be  prohibited  from  reapply- 
ing for  benefits  under  this  act  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  the  date  of  final  conviction. 

"Sec.  1409.  The  Social  Security  Board  and 
any  State  adopting  this  plan  are  hereby  auth- 
OBlced  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thia  act,  except  that  neither  may  require 
any  different  qualifications  than  those  set 
out  In  section  1404. 

"Sec.  1410.  As  used  in  this  act.  the  term 
•Bute'  shall  include  the  Terrltortea  of  Alaska 
and  Hawsdl. 

"Sec.  1411.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be 
neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
•ot.- 


Tidelands  Oil  Cocfaroversy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HO  JSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Tldelands  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  which  upset  all 
preconceived  ideas  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  marginal  seas  surrounding  the 


United  States,  Is  not  an  oil  flght.  but 
rather  is  a  flght  for  the  basic  principles  of 
States'  rights. 

The  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Arc;us,  In 
the  edition  of  that  paper  on  November  6. 
1947,  has  expressed  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  southern  California  so  veil  In 
this  regard  that  I  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing his  editorial  entitled  "This  Is  Not  an 
Oil  Fight,"  in  the  Congressional  Fecoro 
at  this  point: 

THIS  IS  NOT  AM  OU,  FUWI 

(By  George  Rochester) 

For  the  past  few  years  much  has  been 
said  about  the  tldelands  fight  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  seem  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  controversy  concerns  only  the 
oU  that  lies  beneath  the  sands  of  a  few  mllea 
of  California's  shore  line. 

This  is  absolutely  not  the  case.  The  fight 
ts  for  Bute's  rights,  and  Ctaifornia,  along 
with  almost  every  other  State  In  the  Union, 
stands  to  lose  If  the  Government  Is  succeee- 
ful  in  proving  lu  case  that  the  tldelands 
of  these  various  States,  including  those  bor- 
dering on  the  Great  Lakes,  belong  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  has  been  dis- 
covered some  oil  deposits  under  the  snores 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  California,  shuiild 
the  Government  win  this  case  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  shoreland.  80.  it  is  evident  that 
this  fight  is  not  to  protect  the  oil  fields  of 
Long  Beach,  but  to  protect  the  entire  coast 
line  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
Other  States  having  tldelands  are  just  as 
vitally  Interested  as  is  California  because 
they,  too,  will  lose  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  property  now  standing  on  tldelands  and 
which  have  been  built  either  by  bend  money 
or  direct  taxation. 

New  York.  Boston.  San  Francisco.  San 
Diego.  Houston.  Savannah,  In  fact  every  port 
in  the  United  States  is  built  on  man-made 
or  God-made  land.  Will  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  allow  all  this  valuable  prop- 
erty to  be  turned  over  to  the  Pedernl  Gov- 
ernment and  disregard  all  the  decisions 
handed  down  for  the  past  100  years  that  the 
States  themselves  owned  the  tldelands  to  a 
distance  of  3  miles  from  shore?  We  cannot 
believe  It. 

The  only  way,  however,  for  this  matter  to 
ever  be  cleared  up  is  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  quitclaim  bill  that  will  forever  and 
all  time  give  to  the  States  their  title  to  the 
shores  bordering  upon  each  State  as  it  was 
specifically  stated  when  the  States  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union. 

AU  this  talk  about  the  oil  grab  in  the 
State  of  California  is  merely  a  smoke  screen. 
This  is  a  fight  for  State's  right  and  Is  being 
fought  for  this  and  this  aloae.  When  it  la 
taken  into  consideration  that  of  the  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  of  shoreland  In  the 
State  of  California  only  15  miles  have  shown 
any  oil  production,  this  alone  should  prove 
that  the  talk  of  t^e  oil  grab  is  a  fallacy. 
If  the  tldelands  ever  belonged  to  any  State — 
and  It  has  never  been  disputed  during  all 
the  time  since  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
formed  the  Union — then  California  owns  her 
tldelands. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  bill 
that  would  have  settled  the  question  at  the 
last  session  but  the  President  was  Infiuenced 
to  veto  the  bill.  Now  the  fight  will  have  to 
be  made  all  over  again  and  will  be  at  the 
coming  session  in  1948.  Whether  we  will  be 
successful  or  not  depends  upon  the  support 
we  get  at  home  and  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  believe  California  will  receive 
that  support. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  claim  the 
oil  l>eneath  the  tldelands  along  the  shore 
of  California,  then  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Covernmeat  from  claiming  all  the  gold,  the 


Iron,  the  copper  and  allver  mlnea  at  the  vart« 
0U8  Btatea. 

No:  thu  to  not  an  oU  flght.  It  la  a  fight 
for  State'a  righta,  and  we  hope  the  people 
will  realiae  thia  and  write  their  Congreaamen 
and  Senators  to  8U|qx>rt  the  bill  when  it 
comee  up  at  the  next  aeaaion  of  Congreee  in 
1948.  This  is  as  little  as  anyone  could  do 
to  help  save  the  tldelands  of  out  State  and 
lend  a  hand  to  the  other  Statee  who  are 
fighting  along  with  us  to  reUin  the  lands 
granted  us  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


Do  They  Want  Low  Prices? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEYRE 

or  MBW  TQBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  29  issue  of  the 
New  York  Sun  by  George  E.  Sokolsky: 
These  Dats 
(By  George  E.  Sokolaky) 

DO  THXT  WANT  LOW  PBICISf 

The  current  boom,  stimulated  by  an  infla- 
tionary tendency,  is  favored  try  the  adminis- 
tration because  It  benefits  them  poUtleally. 
Everybody  is  at  work.  Everybody  haa  money 
in  the  pocket.  Prices  are  high,  but  the  peo- 
ple can  pay  for  what  they  want.  There  la 
grumbling,  but  no  real  disss tisf action.  Any 
lowering  of  prices  would  develop  fears  that 
the  depression,  which  the  Ruaslans  and 
HeiU7  Wallace  have  regarded  aa  "inevitable.'* 
has  actually  arrived. 

Therefore,  the  administration  keeps  prices 
high  and  shouts  against  the  inflatim.  They 
act  one  way  and  talk  another.  The  Presi- 
dent's 10-point  program  was  a  talking  mat- 
ter; not  a  single  step  haa  been  taken  to  im- 
plement it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent possesaea  ample  powers  to  curb  the  in- 
flation In  many  directions — certainly  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  in  circulation. 

Marrlner  Eccles,  for  iristance,  propoeed 
that  bank  credits  be  limited,  a  step  that 
would.  If  properly  handled,  lessen  the  infla- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  sound  bankera 
have  for  some  time  been  more  conservative 
In  granting  crediu,  particularly  consumers' 
credits,  but  they  ought  to  increase  loans  for 
productive  purposes  as  oppoaed  to  specula- 
tion. When  a  loan  is  made  that  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  general  welfare  but  merely  gives 
an  individual  an  opportunity  to  gamble  in 
an  inflationary  marlut,  it  is  not  sound  to 
assist  him. 

John  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury. 
who  more  closely  represents  the  administra- 
tion than  does  Marriner  Eccles.  oppoaed 
Eccles's  proposals  for  limiting  bank  credits. 
When  Eccles  insisted  upon  limiting  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  he  hit  the  administration 
more  fiercely  than  even  Senator  Tatt  or  Btbo 
have,  for  he,  being  in  the  family,  even  as  a 
left-over,  knows  what  the  canker  of  Govern- 
ment spending  is  upon  the  body  politic. 
This  administration  means  to  sp>end  more 
and  more  between  now  and  election  day  on 
the  Al  Smith  formula.  "Nobody  shoots  Santa 
Claus."  which  Harry  Hopkins  ttirned  into  a 
political  gold  mine. 

Again  in  the  matter  of  conserving  food 
supplies,  the  administration  talks  one  way 
and  acts  another.  The  Luckman  dramati- 
zation is.  of  course,  finished  Lnd  never  waa 
needed.    Nothing  was  actually  saved  by  lu 
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•otncthinc  thAt  botli 


•Bd  BterkUkTf  of  Agnculttire  Andcfaon  emald 
hftTv  doo)  and  did  not  do.  A  ytrj  bad  prac- 
In  th«  baklm  tadnatry  which  !■ 
wasteful  and  mrfm  no  pur- 
up  in  tha  cci—patltlon  for 
that  U.  tlM  avnatocklaff  of 
llBBfet  of  re- 
Ibakan.  Tfeoaa  ratoraa  e(  old  braad 
up  for  feed,  but  a  great  waata  li 
The  bakera  would  like  to  get  awnf 
tb^  pncttoa,  but  dare  not  enter  mto 
ent  leat  the  Departaaant  o<  Jua- 
tt«e  ttHtftuU  antitrust  proc—dtngi  against 
then. 

It  certklnly  ought  to  be  poasible  for  the 
bakers,  t  M  Ospartaiant  of  Agriculture,  tha 
Departm  at  of  Justice,  and  the  White  House 
to  work  out  a  procedure  for  ending  this 
waatatal  practice  at  a  tlaaa  when  grain  Is  so 


Boralj  Mbdad  without  the  bakers  taking  the 
addltUai  i  Oak  of  an  anUtruat  suit.  But  the 
adniliHiltalloa  doaa  nottrtng  and  the  prac- 
iBCMiBtaUy.  the  Secreury 
of  igrta^lture  says  that  ha  doaa  not  know 
to  Umlt  the  walght  of  hogs  and 
bow  doea  ha  expect,  by  Govern- 
ment co^trola.  to  limit  the  consumption  of 
grain? 

The  (a^  la  that  the  admlnlatratlon  Is  not 

■tap  to  lower  prices. 

a  saflklently 


any  wwy 

catUe- 


large  anf  vocal  group,  as.  for  Instance,  the 
famere. 


offenJ  tl «  labor 
eztramiri  r  MIM 


to 


do. 

keeptng 


pmt  as  It  has  been  unwilling  to 
■adara  by  aopporUng  the 
trola  OB  tba  predatory  pa- 
drone syitcm  of  the  labor  supply. 

'  rord.  the  admlnlatratlon  wants  to 
keep  th«  prtcaa  blfb  to  satisfy  those  who 
bcneAt  tfmn  high  prleee  and  talk  low  prlcea 

And   then   they  can 
lliame  the  R?pubUcans  In  Coogreas 
i  olng  what  the  administration  Is  by 
tba  ODOi  tttutlon  and  the  law  Mnmiaiiiiil  to 
Th4f  want  to  keep  the  boooi  going  by 
high    for    political    reaaona. 
hlta  th^  talk  an  tl- inflation  for  economic 
They  hope  that  thla  paradox  will 
keep  theka  In  office.    And  It  might. 

Mr.  8  ichker.  all  I  can  add  to  the  above 
hitiele  flow  is.  and  it  might  not.     The 
people  gradually  get  wise  to 
l^lk. 


CoofTt  suiah  SteTcasaa  Rcporta  FroM 
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HON 

IN  THJ; 


or 
HOOSS  OP  BanUBBITATrVBa 
rkejday,  December  2,  1947 


Mr. 


glee  yon  the 


STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  have  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ii  1  the  Rscoaa,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing a^^oi^nt: 

Vrom  tlma  to  ttee  I  plan  to 

at  Waahlngum  leaders 

Bt  laswa  before  nni^naa 

traai  my  oflea.    I  hope  thaaa 

lU  be  halpcal  te  haaptag  you  in- 

eg  nattooal  trMMs.  txam  the  Waah- 

A-now  am 


aa  a 


In  a 
Oari 
Productlda 


nport 
9u  rlngton^ 


M 


I 


ainlstratar 


hf  Mr. 


on  allocation 
■iatant 

and  Ifarfeattng   AdmlnlstratKm. 
t4a  Jotat  CboualMaa  at  the  Houae 
OB  tba  ■coaoiBile  ■spoil,  the  Ad- 
stated  aa  foUowt: 


*The  urgency  of  maintaining  a  large 
of  food  to  foreign  countrlea  la  one  of 
reaaona  why  It  Is  essential  that  the  Qoi% 
ment  qm  allocation  powers  and  invent 
controla  over  scarce  commodltlM,  grain. 
other  sgrlculture  production  " 

Parrlngton  also  warned  that  s  reduction 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  to  cattle  would 
necaaaary   In   order  to  save  such   grain 
Tnrsign  csport.    I  quote  further  from  his 
port,  aa  foUowa: 

"This   rsductlon   In    the   supply   o<   fa 
makee  It  nscasaary  that  we  market  bogs  at' 
lighter  walgMi.  market  beef  cattle  with  1- ^xi 
flnlah.  cull  our  dairy  herds  and  poultry 
mora  ctaaly  than  uormal.  and  reduce 


WILUAM  H,  STEVENSON       ^ 


wUl  tncTtt 
rsault   In   amaller   supplies   of    livestock 
l»4t. 

'The  supply  of  meat  for  domestic  con« 
aumptlan  pw  panon  m  IMS  wUl  be  leaa  tl 
the  ptaaaat  yaar. 

"The  decrease  frooa  1M7  along  with  a 
level  of  ormsumer  bHamss  will  tend  to 
ther  strengthen  prlcea  that  are  already 
or  near  record  levels. 

"Bxport  needs  this  year  and  eontlnut 
heavy  export  needa  In  ISM-'M  create  a  slt« 
tkm  which  makea  it  easeatlal  that  aut 
Ity  be  available  not  only  for  controlling 
export  of  wheat,  but  alao.  there  Is  likely 
be  need  for  dOBMstlc  allocation  controls. 

"In  view  of  the  ahortagea  that  are  in  pr 
pact  and  the  large  volume  of  Oovemmi 
procureoMnt  that  may  be  necesaary  for 
port,  the  following  powers  should  again 
available:  I  quote  from  the  Adminlstrat 
report. 

"Authority  to  allocate  food   by   imf 
Umltailona  on  Inventories,  on  delivery 
transportation,  and  requiring  nroducera 
distrtbutors  to  aet  aside  specific  amounts 
the  entire  production  for  acqulaltlon  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

"Authority  to  allocate  the  uae  of  facllt 
and  materlala  to  carry  out  the  food  progri 
by  resuictlons  on  the  use  of  storage  fac 
Itlea.  controlling   the   distribution   of    fai 
machinery,  the  distribution  and  importat 
of  fertii.zer.  and  the  use  of  transportat 
facilities  bv  rail. 

"The  powers  should  be  such  aa  to  make 
poeaible  for  the  Government  to  become 
sole  buyer  of  the  crop." 

Cooaaaentlng  on  the  stop^p  relief  aid  fc 
Buropa.  Beoator   Wkkxit    (Nebraska) 
"Mr.  Fterlngton  «ya  'Ration,  allocate,  do : 
feed  cattle      If  wa  do  not  lead  ratUe 
•apply  will  be  decreased.     The 
it   appUea   to   pork    and    chicks 
When  we  begin  rationing  one  thing,  whet 
It  la  com.  or  whether  It  is  wheat  or  Uv 
atock.  It  la  my  opinion  we  must  go  the  wt 

J." 

If  In  our  desire  to  feed  thoaa  whom 
ahould  like  to  feed  there  is  any  doubt 
It  will  require  the  imposition  of  allocat 
and  controls,  now  la  the  time  to  think  at 
It." 

In  the  debate  on  the  Kuropean  aid 
Senator  Taft  aald:    "We   are  paying 
approximately  five  or  alx  bUUon  d(41ara 
taaaa  to  give  materials  and  supplies  to  wc 
em  Suropa.      The   tax   burden   today   la 
threat  to  our  own  aeaMMBiy.    Aa  the  < 
from  norlda.  Banatar  Fama.  saya.  it 
higher  prlcea  for  America.      Ifr.  Harrl 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  admitted  we  are 
porting  •11.000.000.000  more  In  gooda  than 
are   taking    in.    Theaa  doUara   are 
back  to  pay  for  the  pumhaaa  of  goods  i 
In  abort  supply  in  this  country.     Undoul 
adiy  that  la  contributing  to  the  tremendo 
price  rise.    It  threatens  a  return  to  a 
pletely  regimented  state  and  the  ellmli 
tlon  of  the  freedom  necesaary  for  full 
dtactkm." 

11R»  do  not  want  people  acroas  the 
|o  hungry  or  fraeae.     But  if  blUkma  of 
Mrs  given  to  foialgu  countries  maa 
prices,  higher  taxes,  and  regimentation 


matter  of  foreign 
rlous  consequences 

tfuny. 
STxmmoH. 
iVj     CongresB, 
lUicoitrtn. 


Peaple  of 


REMARKS 

[UR  HALL 

>RESENTATIVSS 
2,  1947 

HALL.     Mr. 
extend  my  re- 
include  the  fd- 
lade  by  me  over 
Bmber  29,  1947: 

Iple  Cities  and  my 

|c       irlt  of  Thanks- 

h„  seaaon.    As  you 

[a  prostrate  Europe 

I  certainly  have  rea- 

Almlghty  for  our 

lulge  in  prayer  and 
that  the  sadness 
£<x)n.    America's 

It  in  this  respect, 
the  unfortunate. 

the  downtrodden. 
Id  them.  We  want 
ipect.  The  answer, 
rican  people  on  a 
lomy,  to  enable  ua 

lean  dollar  buy  a 
7ds,  whether  it  be 
ther  necessity.  The 
now  called  upon 
la  dollar  to  go  any- 

larles  If  the  cost  of 
le  hottsewife  can't 

th  $10  today  as  she 
ago. 
to  clothe  a  large 

kcome.     At  present. 

lothlng  threadbare 

cover  the  hill. 

abcut  the  aerlous- 
High  prlees  pro- 
of plenty.     High 

lere  there  la  a  sur- 

ke&e  vital  goods  In 

Iters  and  In  shop 
buy.    Tlie  prices 

erate  world  in  ray 
of  America  to 
lom  we  now  have. 
luce  without  food 
)t  protect  others 
ither.  If  they  are 
It  ahalter,  without 

enough  money  to 
'atlonary  levels  and 

leir  money  useleas 
off  than  without  a 

lism  In  any  nation 

of  its  leaders  to 

hunger  and  want 

best    Insurance 

ly  foreign  Ideology. 

the  American 

[to  me  Is  to  see  the 
ring,  which  Is  the 
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best  in  the  world,  maintained  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  era  we  are  now  in  should 
bring  forth  new  evidence  of  the  genius  of 
free  initiative.  The  citizens  ought  to  be  able 
to  participate  In  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
great  peacetime  production.  What  good  will 
any  of  it  bs  if  they  can't  buy  the  modern 
household  devices,  the  new  automcblles,  the 
countless  additional  blessings  of  these  peace- 
ful pursuits? 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  lick  infla- 
tlon.  Our  economic  structure  will  not  stand 
a  continuation  of  It.  The  people  will  not 
suffer  long  from  the  dire  consequences  high 
prices  bring  without  drastic  action.  We 
mustn't  let  violence  mar  the  enviable  record 
this  country  has  had  for  so  many  years. 

As  your  representative,  I  feel  my  duty  is  to 
to  point  out  to  the  Congress  that  our  eco- 
nomic house  is  on  fire  and  that  we  must  take 
steps  now  to  put  it  out. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  this  week  In  the 
House  the  following: 

"Resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  wage  war 
against  the  high  cost  of  living 

"Whereas  the  Congress  is  once  again  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  exi- 
gencies of  these  dUBcult  times;  and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  are  now 
being  forced  to  pay  the  highest  prices  in  our 
history  for  food,  clothing,  and  other  essen- 
tials; and 

"Whereas  the  American  people  expect  their 
Congress  to  give  first  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous domestic  and  economic  situation  In 
which  thejl  find  themselves;  and 

"Whereas  a  continuation  of  splraling 
prices  and  Inflationary  trends  will  threaten 
the  American  form  of  government  and  the 
free-enterprise  system,  and  give  strength  and 
encouragement  to  subversive  elements: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  immediato 
action  be  taken,  to  the  end  that  inflation  be 
checked  and  the  trend  of  prices  reversed  to 
enable  the  American  people  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  provide  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies in  an  adequate  manner." 


Exports  to  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

OF  mABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  history  class  of  the 
Midway  High  School  of  Lewisville,  Idaho. 
This  letter  is  thought-provoking  and 
shows  an  understanding  interest  in 
United  States  foreign  relations  on  the 
part  of  these  students  that  calls  for  our 
attention  and  commendation.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Lxwiavuxx.  Idaho,  November  24, 1947. 
The  Honorable  John  Sanbork, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Six  :  As  a  class  in  American  history,  we  pay 
particular  attention  to  events  which  are 
transpiring  now  In  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  We  have  Just  listened  to  the  daUy 
broadcast  of  Mr  Cedrlc  Poster.  He  quoted  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Harold  Staasen  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
still  aending  heavy  farm  machinery  and 
other  scarce  commodities  to  Russia  under 
soma  sort  of  moral  obligation. 


We  had  no  idea  this  was  still  going  on 
in  the  face  of  what  we  are  trjring  to  do  with 
the  Marshall  plan.  It  seems  a  bit  befuddled 
and  incongruous  to  us.  It  does  not  make 
much  sense  to 'build  up  with  one  hand  and 
tear  down  with  the  other — to  give  with  one 
hand  and  take  away  with  the  other. 

The  Russian  Government  has  virtually  de- 
clared war  on  democracy.  It  has  openly 
pledged  itself  to  tear  down  the  capitalistic 
system  and  spread  totalitarianism  through- 
out the  world. 

Apparently  some  people  have  forgotten  how 
materials  we  shipped  to  Japan  were  re- 
turned. With  the  recent  return  of  our  war 
dead  and  with  diplomatic  relations  with  Rus- 
sia what  they  are.  it  looks  like  it  Is  going  to 
take  something  worse  to  Jar  their  memories. 
Can't  you  do  something  to  arouse  Congress 
to  stop  these  shipments  (under  any  kind  of 
moral  obligation)  to  Russia?  And  before  wa 
send  any  more — let  us  collect  the  Ill.OOO.OOO.- 
000  they  owe  us. 

As  our  representative  in  a  place  where  you 
can  make  your  voice  heard,  we  are  leaving  it 
up  to  you  to  do  something  about  It. 
Very  truly  yours. 
An  American  History  Class  of  Midway 
High  School:  Marvin  Green.  Theo 
Hanson,  Ranae    Casper,    Maurine 
Christensen.  Yvonne  Lawson,  La 
Rene  Wright,  Glenda    Clark,    De 
Mont  Taylor.  Bob  Moldl.  Dallas  By- 
bee,  Stanford  Olson.  Doyle  Lufkin, 
Garth  Hall,  Junior  Pordonnet,  Bill 
Butterworth.  David  Hawker,  Rob- 
ert Watson,    La    Faim    Kershaw, 
Shirley   Call,   Emma   Rac   Bsrret, 
Robert  Brown,  Joe  Poole,  Dale  Rob- 
inson,    Donald     Walker,     Darrell 
Hinckley,  Ronald  Boyce,  James  R. 
Simmons.  Merrill  E.  Walker.  Lowell 
Lindstrom,  Delman  Yargesen. 


G>me  to  Life,  Mr.  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  COWKXCTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  an 
editorial  which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Bridgeport  Post,  Bridgeport,  Ctonn.,  en- 
titled "Come  to  Life,  Mr.  President."  The 
editorial  follows: 

COME  TO  LIFE,  MX.  PSZSIOENT 

It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

What  we  mean  is.  President  Truman's  pub- 
lic declaration  that  he  "sees  no  harm"  In  our 
shipping  potential  munitions  of  war  in  great 
quantities  to  Russia  and  Russia's  satellites  at 
this  moment,  while  Truman  is  planning  to 
clamp  down  all  kinds  of  rationing  on  us  at 
home. 

II  an  ordinary  person  made  such  a  state- 
ment in  view  of  world  conditions  at  this 
time,  with  Russia  arming  to  the  teeth,  mak- 
ing the  whole  world  resound  with  attacks  on 
the  United  States,  Insulting  us,  vUifjring  tis, 
and  lying  about  us — we'd  say  he  was  blind, 
dnmk,  or  crazy.  Since  President  Truman  is 
none  of  these  things,  then  what  is  he?  If 
you  ask  us  he's  a  very  bewildered,  befuddled, 
and  puzzled  little  man  in  the  White  House. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Russians  are 
coming  to  our  ports  and  carrying  away  the 
railroad  locomotives,  freight  cars,  "teel  rails, 
steel  girders,  and  other  preciouL  fabricated 
steel  goods.  Including  complicated  American- 
made  machinery,  in  so-called  Liberty  ships 


which  were  constructed  by  ua  at  great  costs 
and  imder  great  pressure  to  the  war,  turned 
over  to  Russia  under  the  smooth  title  of  lend- 
lease  and,  of  course,  never  paid  for. 

It's  so  simple  a  kindergarten  child  ought 
to  be  able  to  understand  It.  We  are  arming 
a  nation  which  proclainu  us  to  be  her  poten- 
tial enemy.  Wc  are  arming  a  nation  which 
calls  us  warmongers  whUe  It  proceeds  to 
build  up  the  biggest  war  potential  In  tba 
world— in  part  with  the  very  materials  which 
are  in  short  supply  here  at  home. 

We  hope  Congress  stands  up  and  tells  tha 
President  what  it  thinks  obout  all  this  folly. 
Not  one  restriction  ahould  be  Imposed  at 
home  tmtU  wc  first  have  (a)  put  an  absoluto 
embargo  on  all  shipments  of  all  kinds  to 
our  potential  enemies  and  their  satollito 
states:  (b)  divided  what  wc  can  spare  among 
our  friends;  and  (c)  determined  then  wbaS 
steps  will  be  necessary  at  home. 


Senator  Taft   Richt   While   New   T«k 
Times  lOO-PerccBt  Wn»f 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

OF  NX8XASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVn 
Tuesday.  December  2, 1947 

Mr.    BUPFETT.    Mr.   Speaker,   with 

tactics  considerably  more  polished  than 
those  of  the  Daily  Worker,  the  New  York 
Times  sets  out  to  smear  Senator  Taft 
almost  every  time  the  courageous  Ohioan 
speaks  up  for  the  American  people. 

The  Times'  persistent  policy  of  mud- 
slinging  at  Taft  would  be  more  under- 
standable if  the  Times  had  matched 
Senator  Taft's  perspicacity  in  sizing  up 
New  Deal  save-the-world  patent  medi- 
cines. 

The  New  York  Times  whooped  It  up 
for  the  multi-billion-dollar  Bretton 
Woods  scheme.  That  panacea  device 
was  supposed  to  stabilize  the  currencies 
of  the  world.  Senator  Taft  exposed  its 
weaknesses  and  voted  against  it.  With 
the  plan  operating,  currency  chaos  is 
worse  than  ever  before. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  editorial 
after  editorial  of  ballyhoo  for  the  British 
loan.  The  following  are  samples  of  their 
claims: 

If  the  loan  Is  approved,  we  can  look  ahead 
with  considerable  confidence  to  a  general  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  elimination  of  prefer- 
ences: to  a  minimum  of  quotas  and  embar- 
goes; to  an  intelligent  and  restrained  resort  to 
Government  subsidies;  to  general  acceptanca 
of  the  rule  that  International  business  should 
be  conducted  on  a  business  basis  and  not  as  a 
phase  of  political  action.  (Times  editorial, 
July  7,  1946.) 

The  Times  spared  no  reckless  super- 
latives in  its  j>ropaganda  for  the  British 
loan.  Another  of  its  many  editorials  on 
the  loan  began  with  this  grandiose  as- 
sertion: 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  begun 
final  consideration  of  a  measure  which  is  aa 
Important  for  our  safety,  tor  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  way  of  life,  and  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aims  for  which  we  fought  as  any 
meastire  Congress  has  been  asked  to  pass 
upon  thtis  far.     •     •     • 

To  the  outside  world  this  credit  has  ba- 
come  the  touchstone  of  America's  policy  and 
intentions  af  tar  tba  war.    Our  readliMM  or 
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But  Senator  TAft  nw  the  faUl  flaws 
In  tiie  Iritish-loan  scheme,  exposed  them 
ftmYN  sly.  and  voted  against  It. 

Todi  7  the  British-loan  scheme  is  rec- 
ocnlBet  I  as  the  biggest  hand-oat  flop  to 
date,  y  'hlch  makes  tt  a  record  flasco  ot 
aom«  1  Ind  or  other. 

fa  I  Itier's  Gcnnany  one  technique  of 
2iatton  il  ioriaHsm  was  to  destroy  strong 
«SipoiM  nts  by  smear  tactics.  If  that  were 
to  hai  pen  here,  the  New  York  Times, 
armon  d  by  a  long  tradition  of  honesty 
and  f s  imess.  would  be  a  most  effective 
iDStm  lent  for  those  tactics. 

8eni  tor  Taft  barred  the  door  when 
Prialdiit  Tnunan.  at  the  time  of  the 
rail  sti  Ike.  tried  to  make  conscripts  cut  of 
the  la  (oring  people  of  America.  When 
the  ac  ministration  and  the  House  were 
puOck  y.  Tatt  was  cool  and  courageous. 

Amc  rlca  needs  more  mea  in  high  places 
^t^^lth  t  le  integrity  and  ability  of  Robut 
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JSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HO!^.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALXwcmxiA 
m  IAB  HOUSS  op  REPRB8EKTATIV» 
ly.  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
David  UHmthat  Chairman  ci  liie  United 
JEttates  [Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  a 
recent  broadcast  urged  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  becooM  aiore  lamiliar 
with  a  omic  energy  beenw  of  Its  vMt 
Import  mce  to  the  future  of  mankind. 

I  agice  with  Mr.  Lilienthal  and  shall 
take  tt  Is  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on 
Of  the  aspects  of  this  amasing  dia- 
.  from  a  layman's  point  of  view. 
Ilffy  qui  Jlflcatlons  (or  assuming  this  task 
Is  my  Experience  and  practice  as  an  in- 
chemist  before  entering  public 
service 

■  engaged  tai  MdaUurgy  in  the 
■iBuf  Mrture  of  rtad  aad  ahmiinum.  and 
In  expli  isives  in  the  OMMrfacture  of  nltro- 
glycerl  le.  nitroceBulOBe.  tetranitro- 
azialin<.  and  in  research  work  on  nitro 
gtarch. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
tliat  I  am  an  expert  on  atomic 
energy  I  have  found  that  much  of  tkis 
knowlelge  I  used  In  ebemlstry  makes 
atomic  [energy  easier  to  comprehend. 


The  atomic  theory  was  discovered 
John  Dalton.  an  English  scientist. 
IMS.  Be  said  all  matter  Is  made  up 
small  iDdMsiMa  partkles  caUed  at 
and  that  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
element  differs  from  the  wtiLght  of 
atom  of  another  element.  This  _ 
that  an  atom  is  the  smallest  indii 
particle  of  matter  and  that  an  atom 
llfdrageQ  weighs  less  than  an  atom 


Science  believed  this  to  be  the 
puUble   law   from   1808  to   1919   wi 
Rutherford     and     Chadwick.     En5?l 
physicists,  reported  that  they  had  . 
ceeded  in  knocking  protons  out  of 
nitrogen    at<xns    producing     ,,_ 
This  shattered  the  Dalton  atomic 
and  proved  that  the  atom  was  not 
smallest   indivisible  form  of   matt 
that  the  atom  had  parts. 

Then,  in   1932  Chadwick  discove 
the  neutron  was  also  a  part  of  the  at< 

The  third  important  part  Is  the  el 
tron  which  for  all  practical  pui^_ 
makes  the  atom  therefore  composed 
these  three  parts:  The  electron,  the  pi 
ton.  and  the  neutron.  The  electron 
the  outer  shell.  The  nucleus  or  cei 
contains  the  protons.  There  are  otl 
known  parts  of  the  atom.  I  am.  he 
ever,  confining  this  discussion  to  eli 
trons.  protons,  and  neutrons. 

There  are  two  principles  that   ha! 
been  cornerstones  of  the  structure 
modem  science.    The  flrst— that  matt 
can   be  neither  created   nor  destrt 
but  only  altered  in  form.    This  is  knc 
as   the   law   of   conservation   of   ms 
The  second— that  energy  can  be  neit«i 
created  nor  destroyed  but  only  altered  I 
form.    This  Is  known  as  the  law  of 
servation  of  energy. 

Fm"  all  practical  purposes  these  ti 
principles  were  unaltered  and  sepai 
until  some  i  years  ago. 

Albert  Einstein  as  early  as  1905  cle-.< 
stated  that  mass  and  energy  were  equivi 
lent  and  suggested  that  proof  of  t 
equivalence  might  be  found  by  the  sti 
of  radioactive  substances  such  as  U- 
and  radium. 

To  the  average  person  without 
scientific  knowledge  or  training,  at 
energy  is  a  great  mystery,  beyond  unc 
standing,  and  something  for  only  sci< 
tlsts.  engineers,  physicists,  and  matl 
maUcians  to  deal  with. 

The  average  person   thus  closes 
mind  and  siiuts  himself  out  from 
possibility  of  learning  anything  al 
atomic  energy,  believing  that  it  is  sa 
thing  so  new  and  terrifying,  so  deep 
impenetrable  that  he  thinks  he 
never  grasp  or  understand  it. 

Atomic  energy  Is  not  new.    It  has 
ways  existed.    All  we  have  done  is 
cover  It.    It  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Can  you  imagine  the  utter 

of  the  flrst  man  that  discovered 

Think  of  the  courage  of  Benjamin 

lln  when  he  discovered  electricity  by 
Ing  a  kite  during  a  thunderstorm.    . 
did  not  know  tiMD  that  be  would  not  . 
electrocuted  and  he  did  not  then  hai 
the  slightest  idea  that  electricity  woi 
be  used  to  light  great  ciUes.  drive  grc 
power  plants,  heat  homes,  cook  food, 
the  thousands  of  other  uses  it  has 
put  to. 
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your  body,  house,  automobile — every- 
thing. 

All  matter  is  made  up  of  atoms. 

All  atoms  are  not  alike.  The  principal 
difference  between  atoms  is  in  the  num- 
ber of  electrons  surrounding  the  nucleus, 
which  always  equals  the  number  of  pro- 
tons in  the  nucleus  of  all  atoms. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  different 
number  of  electrons  surrounding  the 
nucleus  of  an  atom  of  gold  than  there  is 
surrounding  an  atom  of  copper,  or  tin.  or 
of  aluminum,  or  of  iron,  and  so  on. 

There  are  92  different  kinds  of  atoms. 
Each  has  a  different  number  of  electrons 
revolving  around  its  nucleus,  causing 
them  to  have  different  properties  and 
characteristics. 

The  most  simple  or  least  complex  atom 
Is  hydrogen,  which  has  only  one  electron 
revolving  aroimd  its  nucleus. 

The  most  complex  atom  known  is 
uranium,  which  has  92  electrons  revolv- 
ing aroimd  its  nucleus.  That  is  part  of 
the  reason  why  uranium  235  can  be  used 
so  successfully  as  the  essential  element 
In  the  production  of  atomic  energy. 

Uranium  235  Is  not  the  ordinary  form 
of  uranium  that  occurs  in  nature.  It 
occurs  naturally  as  U-238,  and  it  takes 
140  pounds  of  U-238  to  produce  1  poimd 
of  U-235.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  convert 
U-238  Into  U-235. 

One  pound  of  U-235  can  produce 
energy  equal  to  3.000.0GO  poimds  of  coaL 
Think  what  that  means. 

Another  thing  about  U-235  Is  that 
when  its  atom  is  split  up  by  being  shot 
at  or  bombarded  by  neutrons,  it  yields 
other  neutrons,  which,  in  turn,  bombard 
and  .split  other  atoms  of  U-235  that  are 
nearby.  Thus  the  process,  once  started, 
continues,  each  reaction  releasing  tre- 
mendous heat  and  energy.  This  is  called 
a  chain  reaction. 

One  reason  why  the  U-235  atom  does 
this  so  well  Is  because  its  nucleus  has — 
in  addition  to  its  92  protons — 143  neu- 
trons crowded  and  congested  vrithin  it, 
and  92  electrons  revolving  around  the 
nucleus.  Another  characteristic  of 
U-235  Is  that  it  is  fissionable  or  subject 
to  fragmentation.  This  is  what  makes 
U-235  so  valuable  for  the  production  of 
atomic  energy. 

In  addition  to  the  source  of  power  from 
atomic  energy,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant possibilities  is  the  development  of 
transmutation — that  is.  the  converting  of 
one  element  into  another.  The  effect  of 
transmutation  on  the  economy  of  the 
world  is  stupendous  and  far  reaching. 

If  methods  are  found  to  convert  lead 
into  gold  In  commercial  quantities,  or 
Iron  into  silver  or  copper,  you  can  well 
Imagine  what  would  happen  to  monetary 
values.  And  It  is  possible  that  these 
methods  will  be  found  through  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy. 

Transmutation  has  already  been  done. 
We  have  converted  uranium  Into  barium, 
nitrogen  into  hydrogen.  General  Electric 
has  changed  silver  into  cadmium,  and 
silver  into  palladium,  and  copper  Into 
nickel.  The  October  29,  1945,  issue  of 
Time  tells  this  story. 

True,  General  Electric  has  not  done 
this  In  commercial  quantities,  but  it  has 
been  done. 

Transmutation  was  the  first  thing  the 
alchemist,  the  great-great-granddaddy 


of  the  present-day  chemist,  tried  to  do, 
but  he  never  found  out  how  to  change 
one  metal  into  another  because  he  did 
not  know  the  natural  law  of  the  elements. 

The  present-day  chemist  is  on  the 
right  track  because  he  knows  the  natural 
law  of  elements  and  is  following  them. 

Even^hing  that  now  exists  will  still 
exist  just  as  long  as  Almighty  God  will 
permit. 


HoUjwood's  Record,  One  of  Pafaiotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  CAUFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  investigatory  activities  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  there  has  been  considerable 
comment  in  the  press  on  reports  that 
most  of  the  motion  pictures  produced  in 
Hollywood  are  burdened  with  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

I  do  not  presume  to  take  over  the  privi- 
leges of  the  committee  In  answering 
these  reports,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  rise 
to  the  defense  of  an  industry  and  an  art 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  selling 
the  American  way  of  life  to  the  entire 
world. 

I  know  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence as  one  who  goes  to  the  movies  for 
entertainment  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
film  that  is  not  American  in  concept  and 
feeling.  I  was  particularly  Interested  In 
reading  that  a  prominent  Washington 
theater  owner,  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Lust,  re- 
ferred to  his  32  years  in  motion  pictures 
during  which  time  he  failed  to  see  or 
detect  Communist  propaganda  in  films. 
But  I  was  more  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  facilities  of  one  of  our  greatest 
military  Institutions,  West  Point,  were 
made  available  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bernhard, 
president  of  Film  Classics,  a  motion  pic- 
ture producing  company,  to  facilitate 
the  production  of  The  Spirit  of  West 
Point,  a  film  that,  according  to  all  critics, 
fully  exemplifies  the  American  spirit  of 
competition  and  fair  play. 

I  know  that  there  are  scores  of  other 
films  that  have  been  produced  through 
the  years  which  have  done  much  to  act 
as  salesmen  abroad  for  the  American 
way  of  life,  as  well  as  for  American  prod- 
ucts. I  know  that  during  the  war  the 
motion  picture  industry  vmselfishly  de- 
voted its  time  and  talents  without 
thought  of  reward,  imbued  only  by  the 
patriotic  fervor  that  has  enabled  us  to 
win  victory  against  a  desperate  enemy. 

I  cannot  let  these  refiections  on  Holly- 
wood go  unchallenged  because  I  feel  that 
such  reflections  serve  only  to  hamper  a 
great  American  industry  rather  than 
help  It.  I  firmly  believe  that  with  such 
men  as  Mr.  Bernhard,  the  Warner 
brothers,  with  Mr.  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Mr. 
Darryl  Zanuck,  Mr.  Dore  Schary,  and 
with  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  as  with  other 
leaders  at  the  helm  of  the  motion  picture 
Industry,  we  need  never  fear  that  Holly- 
wood ever  will  be  un-American. 


Our  Dirty  Linen  Is  the  Natiea^t,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  R£PR£SE!NTAT1Via 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Recobo,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  States 
of  November  28.  1947: 

CUB  DIHTT   LUfZN   IS  THl  KATIOK'S,  TOO 

There  has  been  quite  «  controversy  stir- 
ring both  House  and  Senate  in  Washington 
on  the  publication  in  the  CoKoxissiONAt, 
Recosd  of  a  speech  by  Senator  John  H.  Oves- 
TON  attacking  Representative  Jamtb  U.  M«« 
BisoK  and  the  latter's  reply. 

Much  of  It  has  hinged  upon  the  propriety 
of  printing  both  statement  In  the  Rscoio. 
A  number  of  Loulsirna  Representatives  led 
a  movement  to  have  Jasces  H.  liosuaon'a 
statement  expunged,  but  met  opposition 
from  other.-  Congressmen  who  said  they 
would  not  vote  MoksisoM's  out  unless  th« 
Senate  voted  Ovekton's  out  or  the  Senator 
withdrew  it  vcluntarUy.  The  matter  there 
rests  at  this  impasse. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  pro- 
priety of  "washing  Louisiana's  dirty  politi- 
cal linen  in  the  Congress,"  as  one  Represent- 
ative is  reported  to  have  said  In  criticism  of 
both  Senator  Ovaeron  and  Mobrxson.  Wa 
are  concerned,  however,  as  every  Loulslanlan 
should  be.  with  the  truth  of  the  aUegatlons, 
and  the  answers  to  the  questions.  And  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be,  too. 

In  a  radio  address  broadcast  November  II, 
Senator  Ovehton  asked  Jamcb  H.  Mouosom. 
candidate  for  governor,  to  answer  three 
qusstlona. 

These  were  whether  Represoitatlve  Itoan- 
BON  would  Eflarm  or  deny  the  reports  that 
MoBBiEOM  offered  to  support  Jones  against 
Long  In  1940  for  (60.000,  and  when  rejected 
by  the  Jones  people  he  accepted  $30,030  In 
cold  cash  to  keep  silent  and  make  the  public 
statement  that  he  was  golBg  fishing,  the 
report  that  Jaices  H.  Moaaiaow  aoeepted  some 
$50,000  or  $60,000  to  support  Lewis  Mcogan 
In  the  second  primary  4  years  ago  after  be- 
ing eliminated  from  the  race,  and  the  re- 
port that  James  H.  Mokkuom  is  being  financed 
in  the  present  campaign  by  the  gambling 
fraternity  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

Representative  MoaaiscN  icsued  a  state- 
ment the  next  day.  He  answered  the  ques- 
tions about  being  bought  to  support  oppo- 
nents of  Jones  and  Davis  In  this  manner: 

"In  the  two  campaigns  that  have  gone 
before  this,  Jimmt  Mocsibom  has  supported 
the  men  be  thought  best  fitted  for  the  office. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  this.  If,  in  ex- 
change for  this  support,  these  candldatea 
offered  to  pay  some  of  his  campaign  debts, 
that  was  but  to  be  humanly  expected." 

In  view  of  the  language  ueed.  and  the 
omission  of  a  direct  denial  by  Moaaiaoit  that 
he  accepted  money  from  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Morgan,  which  In  both 
Instances  were  the  remnant*  of  the  old  Long- 
Leche-Maestri  crowd.  It  Is  not  unfair  to 
assume  that  money  passed  Into  MotxisoVa 
hands  for  his  support. 

In  his  answer  to  Ovzxton,  James  Moaix- 
80N  did  deny  outright  that  he  was  being 
Btipported  by  New  York  gamblers.  Tlien  be 
made  this  statement:  % 

"Jimmt  Mosuboh  had  no  more  to  do  with 
New  York  gamblers  coming  Into  this  State 
than  the  man  In  the  moon.  Johm  Ovebtow 
knows  that  this  Is  true.  Jimmt  Mi>i—iih 
had  no  more  to  do  with  them  comteg  back 
Into  this  State  aXtor  tbey  were  cloaed  xtp  in 
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t^um  ICoCatil«7'i  tzmvaltr  to  New  Ze«- 
Anor  Orarroir   knovi   thla   li   tru* 
If  Bwuiory  MTTM  me  right,  tbee* 
fMilMrn  returned  in  IMS." 
in  JAJcn  H.  MownKWi  ■Ut«> 
he  deny  being  aidad  and  abetted 
by    Mew    Orleana    gamblera. 
amatar  Ofnaom  ukcd  him  the  direct 
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lew  York  gunblert.  who  he  says  re- 
bert  to  1949.  purely  local  talent  now. 
be    eoneldera    them    Hew   Ortoans 
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meMtoy.  December  2.  1947 

IfrJ  ELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pend! (  of  the  CoMaisaaioiiAi.  Riooto  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  merchant 
I  include  herein  a  letter  from 
lational  Federation  of  American 
ig  relating  to  the  shipping  sec- 
tions of  the  report  by  the  President's 
'CoBUiJittcc  on  Foreign  Aid— the  Harri- 
aian  ( oBunittee  of  19. 

I  h  «rtily  approve  the  letter  and  aik 
Its  pe  rusal  by  ail  interested  in  the  mer- 
•liant  marine. 
Th4  letter  of  Mr.  Fraier  A.  Bailey, 
it  of  the  national  federation,  to 
ftdtriUon  members  is  dated  November 
13. 19  i7,  and  re&ds  as  follows: 

The  Pederatlon  of  American  Shipping  baa 
the  shipping  sertio—  oC  tha  nport 
by  the!  President's  Committee  on  Poreign  Aid 
(tlM  I  HTlman  Committee  of  Nineteen ) .  The 
■  shows  that  a  thorough  and  careful 
i  made  by  this  commlt- 
tbf*  propoaala  wmtatnad  la  the  Paris 
at  tha  MMihaU  ptan  aaMana.  and  in 
with  representatlTca 
■tiena  at  the  govern* 
•val  aa  refarrad  to  In  the  Harrtman 
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ktlon  finds  agNaaaant  with  many 
of  tlM  cwnrtnslons  of  tha  ■attlman  commit- 

report  fumllliw  the  federation 
Sndtn^  that  savtaga  la  dollar  freight 
whUrhJcould  be  aflMIM  by  the  sale  or 

t^     A^^^V^^ttB     ^^Bff^^BlUft     ftrt^AA^^^     teh 

Um  pfrttdpaUag  saMBM  an  but  a  ■nail 
.  of  the  total  d  aaA  eoata.  The  Bar- 
aa  slkma  that  the  11.314.- 
OOO.OOt  freight  coeU  attributed  to  shipping 
the  la-natkm  proposal  should  reaUy 
to  tha  Baighborhood  of  taoO.OOO.- 
W9oeottj  projected  by  the  federattan. 
Tbla  1  ktter  figure  ta  only  about  a  percent  at 
the  ea  imated  aggiigala  aoata  of  the  Marshall 
Hie  Hai  I  IWMin  laport  reachts  the  oon- 
thaa  "the  limited  flaaaetal  aavlngs 
It  to  Justify  the  drain  on 
Unlte4  S^taa  leawoaa  for  Battoaal  defense 


plan. 
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taeolve.'' 

are  also  not  sufficient  to  Jua- 
j)«a  iHiti  which  would  be 
BMMaa  aMTChaat  marlaa  in 
tha  fuiura  by  tranafarrlnf  a  substantial  num- 


ber of  war-built  vcsssls  to 
flaets  already  ezoead  their  19M  eapacltlea 
vessels  of  this  character,  and  whoae  comp« 
tlaa  would  have  to  be  met  In  the  posti 
manned' with  low- wage  foreign  crews. 
tt  Is  propoaed  that  funds  are  to  be  tup 
from  the  United  States  to  buy  these 
from  us.  the  reeemblance  to  a  gift  is 
teto  bold  relief,  and  the  question  of  ca| 
In  a  competitive  situation  ts'ob 

The  Barriman  report  recommends  the 
of  further  war-built  veseels  to  the 
Ing  nations  "caatlBflaiit"  upon  a 
surate  reduction  In  Kuropean  shlpbuilc 
It  must  be  realized,  however,  that — 

(St  before  the  war  75  percent  of  the 
building  facilities  of  the  world  were  Ic 
In  these  18  cations; 

(b)  shipbuilding  Is  one  of  their  pr 
IndXMtrles,  recovery  of  which  is  a  subst 
factor  in  the  Marshall  plan; 

(c)  whatever  "contingencies"  are  now 
ranged,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
■attone  to  cease  building  in  the  tmi 
future  or  for  any  protracted  time  dry-ct 

Is  to  meet  their  requirements; 

(d)  their  present  fleets  of  such  vesseta< 
tona  and  over  (suitable  for 

trading)    are   1,400J)00  tona 
of  their  eapacltlea  In  1938;  and 

(e)  their   shortage   really   exists   In 
•Is    required    for    coastal 

aaaity  Boropean  trades  which  are  not  ava 
able  in  American  war-buUt  ships  and  mi 
neceeslty  be  constructed  of  special  desii 
meet  particular  trade  requirements,  inch 
shallow-draft  vessels  for  small  harbors. 

■ven  as  to  ths  large  dry-cargo  vaasels  wt 
are  Included  In  the  current  Kuropean  at 
building  program.  It  appears  that  the  vi 
majority  of  these  are  Diesel -propelled. 
vlotialy  for  partlctiiar  trading  conditions, 
are  not  available  In  the  AOMrtean  st 
flsat.    This  is  stated  in  the 
as  the  contention  of  the  reprsaantatlv 
these  participating  nations. 

We  feel  that  the  Harrlman  report 
ence  to  the  Burnpaan  paseangsr  ship 
structlon   prograaa  may   ba  misleading 
the  general  public.    It  states  that  only 
strictly   passenger -type   ship   of  more 
90,000  gross  tons  is  now  under  construct! 
Bsmaly.  tha  Cunard's  Caronia.    It  goea 
to  say  that  there  are  other  so-called 
blnatlon   vessels   with   pasaanger   capaclt 
varying  from  250  to  aa  high  aa  1.800  pa 
gers.    This  turns  on  a  matter  of  deAnlt 
The  report  states  that  ths  latter  such  ve 
In  the  American  fleet  would  be  clas    r.^d 
among  our  best  luxury  liners.    Prince 
abeth  christened  the  Caronia,  tmt  Prlnc 
Margaret  Roae  also  christened  the  Edinl 
Castle,  a  vessel  of  over  38.000  tons,  whl 
building  for  the  Union  Castle  Line,  aa  la 
the  sister  ship  Pretoria  Castle.     These 
give  tha  Union  Chatla  the  second  U 
psssfnger  llaat  in  tha  world,  the  Cux 
White   Star  batng  first.     Kven   with   tt 
we  must  not  overlook  two  other  new 
liners,  Uie  Jfauretenia  and  Parthia, 
have  gone  Into  service  recently,  and  the  ! 
Lloyd  Une'a  WiUem  Ruya,  of  21^ 
vtth  aeeoasaodations  for  842 
Mwalllli  tha  United  SUtes 
sadly  deficient.     No  comparable  vessels 
building  in  American  shipyards.   It  Is  not  \ 
shortaga  at  stratagle  maiartala.  aa  s  ^'ed 
the  Harrtman  report,  wbldi  eanasa  Uiu 
dltkm.  but  rather  aeopcsnlc 
tmder  which  United  States  shipowners 
ao  far  found  it  Impoeslble  to  contract  for 
bulldlBg  d   atallar   paasangw   vasseU 
Vaitai  aiKl«  lag  operation.   MMnwhU* 
■ra  aiWIsanstiit  to  restore  economic 
tloBa  tu  SUrupa. 

The  federation  sgraaa  with  tha 
report: 

■Tha  United  Stataa  naads  aa  active 
^kant  martna  for  national  defense,  and 
must  not  create  conditions  in  which 
merchant  marina  cannot  survlva." 


we   need   American 

itial  part  of  oui  own 

tranaportatlon  facU- 

,  areas,  and  fk  a  Isader 

^lons  we  must  luiep  a 

tion  upon  the  s<:as. 

izxa  A.  BanxT. 

President, 
tovember  12,  1947. 
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Aid  Cargo  Tie-Up 
>P  REMARKS 

JARMAN 

rATIV» 
►mber  2,  1947 

Ir.    Speaker,   under 
;marks  In  the  Kec- 
|ollowing  newspaper 
igton  Post: 

Am  Caaoo  Tts-Ur — 
Cair'T  Movt  Cmtil 
DouAaa 
Kuhn,  Jr.) 

iise  of  Representatives' 

id  threatened  yester- 

ad  coal  at  Ameiican 

^t  the  flow  of  vitally 
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[ofllclal  confirmed  yea- 
ready  run  out  of  dol- 
ledlately  in  sight  ex- 
lid  provide.   Secretary 
!  congressional   foreign 
tovember  10  that  Italy 
nam. 

Ih  dollars  to  continue 
December,  but,  odd- 
)tlon  of  supplied  for 
eatenlng  as  in  the 
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llnterlm  relief  bill  now 
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fl  their  Industrial  Im- 
;erss  does  not  quickly 
dollar  expenditures 

restilt  will  be  forced 
[  f  actortw  Irter  in  the 
unamployment,  for 
Ir-  '  -■  to  keep  them 
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I  comparable  materials 
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thoriaatlon  now.  Is  about  $20,000,000  still 
owed  by  the  United  States  for  the  earnings 
of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  In  this  country. 
But  there  Is  little  prospect  that  the  Army 
Department  can  finish  lU  bookkeeping  on 
this  complex  transaction  in  time  to  pay  the 
dollars  and  bridge  part  of  the  gap  caused  by 
slow  motion  on  the  Interim-aid  bill  In  the 
House. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  help  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Italians  would 
have  to  stop  acquiring  all  food  and  fuel  here. 
The  CCC,  however,  has  already  bought  most 
of  Italy's  152.000  tons  of  grain  for  January, 
and  is  moving  it  as  far  as  the  seaports,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  lUly  has  no  dollars  to 
pay  for  It  at  the  moment. 

The  present  delay  in  the  House  threatens 
especially  serlotis  transportation  difflcultles 
If  It  continues  beyond  the  end  of  this  week. 

Coal  for  December  shipments  has  to  start 
moving  by  Decenib«>r  10  if  serious  congestion 
of  port  and  shipping  facilities  is  to  be 
averted.  In  December  alone  67  coal  cargoea 
are  needed  for  Italy  and  145  for  Prance.  The 
shipments,  totaling  600.000  tons  tor  Italy 
and  1,300.000  for  Prance,  have  to  be  spaced 
to  keep  available  colliers  loaded  and  on  their 
way. 

OKX     HtrNDID     ANB     njTT     MUXIOIT     AOVaNCI 
HOPID 

One  Informed  official  estimated  that  there 
would  be  no  dangerous  Interruption  If  both 
Houses  of  Congress  completed  action  on  the 
bill  this  week.  This  assumes  that  the  pres- 
ent bill  will  authorise  the  Reconstruction 
Plnnnce  Corporation  to  advance  up  to  $160.- 
OOO.OCO  ahead  of  the  actual  appropriation,  as 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mended yesterday. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  total  Is 
Jtist  about  adequate  to  handle  French  and 
Italian  needs  until  the  end  of  this  month. 
By  that  time,  harassed  officials  here  hope,  the 
two  Appropriation  Committees  will  have  held 
their  hearings  and  Congress  will  have  com- 
pleted all  the  necessary  action. 


Address  of  Col.  0.  Pierre  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  speech  just  recently  deliv- 
ered before  the  Auburn  (Ala.)  Rotary 
Club  by  Col.  O.  Pierre  Lee,  a  veteran  who 
served  ably  and  heroically  on  overseas 
battle  fields  as  an  officer  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  Colonel  Lee, 
now  practicing  law  in  Opellka,  Ala.,  was 
appointed,  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties, as  judge  and  alternate  prosecutor  on 
American  military  courts  for  interna- 
tional Justice  at  Augsburg.  Germany.  In 
his  executive  post  with  the  American 
military  government,  Colonel  Lee  was  in 
an  extraordinary  position  to  observe  the 
circumstances  which  prevail  in  Germany 
and  Europe  at  this  time. 

The  speech  follows: 

On  this  occasion  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
of  a  chaplain  In  the  Eighty-second  Division 
of  the  First  World  War  who  had  been  the 
Baptist  minister  of  a  little  fiock  In  a  small 
town  In  Indiana  prior  to  going  Into  the  Army. 
The  chaplain  had  a  habit  of  going  among  the 
men,  saying,  "Boys,  you  shouldn't  play  black- 


jack or  poker  or  shoot  craps,  as  you  are  en- 
dangering your  immortal  souls,  and  the  wine 
of  France  is  very  bad  for  you,  and  also  the 
cognac."  He  had  very  little  success  in  his 
expostulations  with  the  men  and  finally  said 
he  didn't  believe  there  was  a  Christian  in  the 
bunch :  "They  are  the  worst  bunch  of  people 
that  I  ever  came  In  contact  with."  A  while 
later  his  outfit  was  ordered  up  Into  the  great 
Argonne  drive,  and  the  chaplain  followed 
along  from  the  rear,  seeing  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead  and  administering  imto  the  dying. 
He  saw  the  result  of  the  shot  and  the  shell 
that  swept  line  after  line  of  men  away  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  chaplain  was  lost,  and  he  imagined  he 
was  between  the  American  lines  and  the  Ger- 
man lines,  but  he  didn't  know  In  which  direc- 
tion the  American  lines  were  nor  where  the 
German  lines  were.  He  fell  down  In  a  shell 
hole  and  began  to  pray,  and  directly  he  heard 
a  great  American  voice  say,  "Who  in  hell  led 
that  ace  of  clubs?"  He  aroae  from  his  kneee 
and  said,  "Thank  God  I  am  stUl  among  Chris- 
tian men."  That  is  the  best  wsy  that  I  can 
express  my  appreciation  and  happiness  today 
in  being  able  to  be  with  you  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Auburn,  In  this  State  of  my 
nativity. 

I  have  spent  the  last  4  years  in  n  land  of 
destruction,  destitution,  suffering,  and  death. 
Presently,  I  have  just  returned  from  nearly 
li'2  years  In  Germany  and  from  traveling 
throughout  14  countries  in  Europe  I  have 
stood  in  what  were  the  streets  of  Berlin, 
which  was  a  city  with  a  population  one  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  great  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  have  seen  in  the  central  section 
of  that  city  not  one  whole  solitary  building 
left  standing — not  one  dwelling,  one  apart- 
ment house,  or  office  building  or  factory. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  dug  into  the  debris,  dtist.  and  ashes 
of  that  city  like  moles,  and  made  caves  In 
which  to  exist.  There  are  thousandji  of  chil- 
dren without  any  guardians,  whose  parents 
and  guardians  have  been  killed  In  the  war, 
who  are  running  at  large  like  wolf  cubs,  with 
no  caretakers,  and  who  are  literally  starving 
to  leath.  On  a  lesser  scale  you  can  see  these 
things  in  all  of  what  has  been  the  larger 
cities  of  Germany,  including  Hamburg, 
Bremerhaven,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maln.  Munich,  and  numerous  others.  In 
Italy  and  n^nce  the  Governments  are  In 
such  an  unstable  condition  that  the  people 
have  no  Incentive  to  do  anything.  Germany 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  divided  Into  four 
Bones.  In  the  Russian  aone,  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  natural  resources  of  Ger- 
many, they  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  mark  Is  absolutely 
worthless  as  money  except  to  buy  the  sparsely 
rationed  food  for  the  German  peoftle.  The 
wealthy  people  have  a  system  of  ban^rlng  by 
which  they  take  all  of  the  treasunn  which 
have  accumulated  in  their  families  for  gen- 
erations to  the  farmers  and  trade  them  for 
food.  Therefore,  the  farmers  are  accumulat- 
ing all  of  the  wealth  and  all  of  the  trinkets  of 
Germany,  and  they  sell  this  food  on  nhe  black 
market  for  exorbitant  amounts.  In  their 
present  state  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Austria  are  cancerous  growths  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world.  There  is  only  one  sure  way 
of  these  countries  taking  their  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  and  doing  their  part  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  for  them  to  have  a  money 
system  which  wUl  be  useful  In  tlMilr  trade 
with  foreign  states. 

One  great  step  forward  would  be  a  peace 
with  Germany  and  this  peace  Is  nece:>sary  be- 
fore a  sound  monetary  system  can  be  estab- 
lished. The  great  detriments  to  this  peace 
with  Germany  are  Bussia  and  finding  some 
leaders  in  Germany  who  have  the  confidence 
of  the  German  people  and  who  would  have 
the  authority  to  sign  the  peace.  The  Amer- 
ican military  government  In  Germany  has 
ruled  that  no  person  who  was  a  Nazi  can  be 
placed  in  any  position  of  trust  throughout 


the  American  occupied  Eone.  Nearly  every 
person  of  any  ability  in  Germany  prior  to  the 
war  and  during  the  war,  with  the  exception  of 
Jews,  were  at  least  nominal  members  of  tha 
Nasi  party.  As  an  Illustration  of  that,  when 
1  took  over  the  govemwahlp  of  a  city  In  Italy, 
while  the  war  was  going  on  and  while  tha 
German  artillery  was  stUl  bombarding  that 
city,  I  called  a  meeting  in  the  city  hall  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  city  govern- 
ment. At  that  meeting  I  had  called  all  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  city,  including  the 
priests,  heads  of  the  schools,  tha  mayor,  the 
hankers,  doctors  and  lawyers,  leading  mer- 
chants, and  the  leading  manufacturers.  Z 
then  asked  them  if  any  of  them  were  Fas- 
clstl  and  all  denied  that  they  were.  I  then 
said,  "Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very  strange  thing 
to  me  that  in  this  country  which  Is  governed 
by  Fasclsti,  when  the  German  Army  has  just 
left  your  city,  and  was  m  control  here,  that 
none  of  you  are  Fascists,  but  you  gentlemen 
are  all  prominent  leaders  of  your  community. 
To  be  perfectly  plain  and  frank  with  you.  If 
I  had  been  living  In  Italy  during  this  time 
and  wanted  to  do  well  in  my  business.  I  would 
at  least  have  been  a  nominal  Pascist."  Upon 
that,  each  man  admitted  that  he  was  one. 
We  had  no  way  in  Italy  of  telling  whether  a 
man  was  a  Fascist  or  not,  except  upon  oral 
testimony  or  the  admission  of  the  individual. 
But  in  Germany,  we  captured  the  records  of 
the  Nazi  party  and  had  a  complete  record  of 
every  man  who  was  at  any  time  a  Nasi,  and 
of  his  actions  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Nazi  party.  These  records  are  in  the  record 
section  in  Berlin.  Under  our  mUltary  gov- 
emment,  we  precluded  any  of  these  peo|da 
from  being  members  of  the  government  or 
holding  any  other  position  of  Importance  in 
the  life  of  Germany  and,  therefore,  we  have 
very  few  men  of  any  initiative  in  the  leading 
places.  The  British  have  not  gone  this  far 
and  have  not  precluded  nominal  Nazis  from 
holding  offices  or  taking  their  natural  places 
in  the  lives  of  the  community  and,  to  my 
mind,  the  administration  of  their  zone  has 
been  more  efficient.  By  not  having  these 
good  administrators,  our  distribution  of  food- 
stuffs and  other  materials  has  been  very  da* 
ficient. 

Our  occupation  of  Germany  is  a  token  oc- 
cupation, and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
cans that  we  have  over  there  to  govern  Ger- 
many. The  only  thing  that  they  can  pos- 
sibly do  is  to  generally  supervise  the  govern- 
ing and  the  Germans  themselves  have  to  look 
after  the  details.  An  exception  to  that  is  the 
mUltary  government  courts  where  we  try  the 
Germans  who  are  violators  of  the  proclama- 
tions and  all  other  nationals  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  or  misdemeanors,  whether 
against  the  German  people  or  among  them- 
selves. I  personally  tried  over  700  of  these 
cases,  and  I  think  that  I  acquired  just  about 
as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  ths 
situation  as  It  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to 
acquire  who  does  not  speak  the  language. 

Our  occupation  of  Germany  would  be  suc- 
cessful to  a  far  greater  extent  if  we  had 
American  civUlan  or  officer  personnel  who 
were  trained  as  administrators  or  who  had 
better  administrative  ability.  Under  tha 
present  set-up,  it  is  impossible  for  men  of 
ability  to  accept  emplojrment  by  the  War 
Department  in  occupied  Germany  without 
great  personal  sacrifice  to  themselves,  as 
there  is  no  permanency  attached  to  such  em- 
ployment. The  result  is  that  we  cannot  get 
career  men  of  sufficient  training  and  ability. 
In  Italy  our  military  government  was  much 
more  successful,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  not  divided  Into  zones,  and  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments  were  united 
in  governing  Italy  as  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment under  one  command.  In  Germany 
the  occupation  is  divided  under  four  com- 
mands. 

Rvissla  is  the  most  unpredictable  of  any 
nation.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  It  is 
tmder  an  absolute  dictatorship,  and  even 
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Urn  h)ghMt  m«n  of  n 

to  prwUct  wbat 

I  WM  (old  by  Um  h«Ml  of  tb*  War 

rTiiMilInn    tn    AtatrU    tliat    his 

famll^  Uvttf  aboat  fO 

I  at  tlw  Koadan  aon*.  but  that  tn  ( 
bad  to  paai  tbroucb  tb« 
and  tbat  oa^aona  occaatona  tba 
wava  hlB  en  without  rvaa  look- 
occaakma  he 
It  would  be 
looka^  at.  and  that  —ytii  tka  next  tUne  ha 
wouk   ba  taken  to  hiafi^iiMrHn  and  quea- 


wbUa 


tianc4  for  aoaMllBMa  aa  lonf  aa  1  boun  be- 
alliwaad  to  proceed.    I  rcmaaahar 
■7  wife  and  I  were  travaUng 
OKaaaf .  to  Vienna,  and 
to  paai  tkiMt^  ttoa  K\iaalan 
to  tlM  adtt  of  the  aone. 
OB  the  train  and 
our  papers.    Of  eoune,  I  bad  all 
tn  order,  but  to  teat  out  this  oAoar  I 
hiaa  a  iltUe  eomic  book  which  I  had 
pocket,  and  be.  not  knowlnt  how  to 
Kngllah.  pasaed  oa  both.    In  another 
csae  t  sere  waa  a  frteod  Q<  mine  with  bia  wife 
who  tfiowwi  them  all  of  bla  papers  tn  Bnaalan. 

itf  hla  wife  WM  put 

not  allowad  to  pro- 

and.was  aent  back  in'io  Germany.    A 

•aptlft  nitasinnary  ttom  a  otlaod  told  me 

I  waa  ta  rtofattoa.  Italy,  during  July 

M  waa  iaUvartai  an  a^<fass  lo  over 

people  la  kmmm  iMlia  Um  Kwaton 

aiMn  hia  maattng  waa  broken  up  and 

arraatad  by  tka  Humtana  and  earned 

Aa  he  aaa  marrtad  to  a  Mont- 

y.  Ala.,  |irl,  Oaoaaal  Bayea  took  an  in- 

ta  hia  oaae.  as  well  aa  the  Brltuh  BMUr* 

iA4  iluroufli  tiMtr  tatuaiMe  the  Rue- 

told  him 
arreeted  htm 
wm  IIm*  *l>*y  tbomM  tfeal  Im  knew  mnm- 
fea  iM  Mit.  and  tt  waa  up  to 
OMI  vfeal  It  waa.    They  found 
withDi  a  short  dIMaaaa  of  where  thta  meeting 
held  thai 
tanks  aaay. 
to  tiMlMraw  a»i  MM  Maa  fca  had 
batte^  not  aeaM  naar  tfea  Swalana  afain.  aa 
would  probably  rearrest  him  and  ba 
«aui4  not  be  heard  froaa  again,  aa  Iha 
tbat  tbay  had  reli 
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and  Air 

world 


my  obaarvatlons.  tt  appears  to  me 

that  ^  only  way  tbat^we  can  avoid  war  with 

ta  first  to  have  an  Army  and  Mavy 

that  la  aeeond  to  noaa  tn  the 

Mat  to  help  the  eantrlee  in 

Mi  tbMr  Ibet  and  to  supanrtae 

a  way  tbat  wtu  not  hinder  our 

ami  to  Ma  tbat  thto  help 

o  tba  paepar  paapto  and  to  the  proper 

plac«f  and  that  we.  the  United  Statce.  are 

full  credit  for  tt  and  not  to  allow  any 

nationala  to  aaslat  in  such  superrlalon. 

tt  this  Is  not  doaa.  tba  beat  that  we  can 

for   WM  ba  MatoMMi  of   the   United 


givan 


hope 


tai  ftoaa 


of  the  world,  and  we 
t  people  that,  nntm  the 
of  traval.  wa  can  fly  fram 
In  the  world   to  another 


any  i  tven  point 

point  in  leaa  than  M  hours  and  aiKh 

tion  ft  taapoaaible.    If  he  were  living  today 

la  no  man  who  would  graap  thla 
quickly  than  the  "Pathar  of 
In  cwi  r  old  foreign  poUey.  baaatolon  wa  have 
]  tagland  to  baok  ap  ap  vttb  tta  aMgbt. 
might  far  tba  praaant  haa  daterlo- 
ratad  aadtMav  tba  Uaitad  Butes  has  to  stand 
on  iti  I  own  faec  Wa  are  capable  of  doing  tt 
tf  oui  people  wlU  see  the  light.  Our  way  of 
Uvlni  la  the  beat  that  eaMM  to  the  world 
today  wttb  tba  pnmibli  toaipUun  of  the  Uttia 


of  Korway.  Pwedau 

but  they  are  very  small 
of  th4  earth's  surfaaa.  Toa  wtU  aaaar  laal- 
ine  h<  >w  line  It  la  to  traval  wttboot  vlaM  and 
paaap  irta  and  permita:  how  fine  tt  la  to  be 
able  o  stand  In  a  public  meeting  and  ea- 
what  you  are  thlitking  without  being 
caiTUit  away  to  Jail;  how  great  tt  le  to  be 


able  to  go  down  to  a  atoia  and  buy  wliat 
want  If  you  have  tba  Money;  and  when 
aan  call  what  piopeitii  you  have  yoar 
and  have  the  full  protection  of  the 
your  enjoyment  of  It.    Ifoet  other 
of  the  earth  do  not  have  any  of  theee 
lagaa.    As  I  said  before,  if  we  want  to 
tlnaa  our  aajoynaent  of  them,  we  must 
RoMte  kaaar  ta  no  uncertain  terms  that ' 
expect  to  maintain  ouraelves  along  the 
that  I  have  menttoned. 

It  Is  said  that  *Wtaen  over  four  oentt 
ago  adventurera  from  the  Old  World 
landed  upon  the  aouthem  ahorea  of 
weatam  aanttnent  and  pushed  thetr  way 
ttM  tfiplba  of  tbe  primeval  (oresu.  they  fc 
growing  within  tta  stiadows  a  mighty  pi 
with  vast  leavea  radiating  upward  from 
mold  and  tipped  with  forMMaWa 
Ita  aapect  was  unfriendly.  It  added  not 
to  the  beauty  of  the  wUdemeaa.  but 
the  midst  of  some  of  them  up  rose  a 
atem.  rivaling  in  height  the  trees  the 
and  crowned  vttb  a  glorious  canopy  of  i 
bloaaona.  Um  Saver  of  thU  forbidden 
vaa  tba  agava.  ar  imarlfan  aloe,  son 
eaUad  tha  aaatary  plant  beeauae  it  bl< 
but  onea  in  a  lifetime.  It  la  of  the 
of  UUea.  but  no  other  Illy  rivals  tta 
Prom  the  gloom  of  the 

It  aaabi  IM  abaft  aato 
Is  aa  ilMiMiaa  fwtb. 

laaaw  af  tv  tta  agM  of 
to  bava  BO  meaning, 
It  la  only  after 
thamaelVM   upon 
summit  of  their  lofty  eroinence  that  wa 
able  to  aoaaprehend  the  symmetry  and 
ntttoanaa  af  tbat  wblcb  hits  waited  so 
to  avoaeb  Itaalf.    Thla  lily  of  the  ag« 
tlto  to  Anianoan  stttl.  may  fltungiy 
aa  the  syMbol  of   this  grvat   Anteru-an 
pablte,  wblab  afur  ao  many  thduaaiK 
years  has  raartd  IM  baai  baawnward 
the  wUdemaM  of  tlaw  and  revealed  ita  i 
proauae  to  thnae  who  have  loat  their 
in  the  darkBMe  of  tba  forMta  of  error 
of  oppr 


troddot  pi 
sunlight.    It 
until  tbe 
ration.  It 
portion,  ur 
golden  patala 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or  wrw  TotK 
IN  THS  UOUSg  OP  RgPRSaiNTAI 

Monday,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Ricou,  I  Include  the  following  adc 
by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  at  the  di 
In  his  honor  given  by  the  alumiil  of 
lumbia  University  Law  School  at 
Waidorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York 
on  Monday.  November  24.  1947: 

Thla  Is  a  wholly  nonpoUtlcal  occasion. 
ta  the  state  of  the  world  today  there  laj 
subject  which  la  not  deeply  traogbt 
heavy  polttlcal  Implications. 
dslons.  the  direction  of  government 
the  fate  of  natlona.  and  the  peace  of, 
vrorld  depend  upon  wholly  political  dc 
Aocordliigly.  while  tt  la  quite  tmpoeati 
be  nonpoUtlcal.  I  can  and  do  speak 
aobjeet  which  tranaoenda  political 
attona  and  la  of  Mcaoantous  import  to 
mtara  of  the  United  BUtea.    I  shaU 
as  dlipaHlonately  as  la  poaathle  const 
with  Biy  vary  strong  beliefs. 

Today  we  are,  as  always,  intareated  ta , 
aecurlty  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America  i 
In  buUdlxtg  that  aaearlty  for  the  ya 
come.  We  are  also  taterested  ta 
freedom,  not  only  beeauae  we  believe  it  is  ' 


'  man 'a  aeptvations  but 

ta  a  oold  v^'ar  we 

i,  therefore,  ta  live  ta- 

of  keeping  our  bul- 

|ao  tbat  our  eons  shall 

world  war. 

took  to  aet  forth  a 

sistanec  ta  a  apeech  3 

1,  urging  full  aid  on  a 

te    basis.    Our    blpar- 

ilch  I  inaugurated  ta 
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of  victory  by  allowing  the  free  nations  to  fall 
tato  economic  chaos  and  then  under  Soviet 
control.  But  If  27S.OO0.0O0  people  are  Im- 
portant it  seems  to  me  that  450.000,000  people 
are  also  Important.  As  we  take  action  to  save 
the  275.000.000  people  of  Europe  for  the  free 
world.  It  Is  the  sheerest  folly  to  abandon  the 
450.000.000  people  of  China.  If  Chtaa  falls, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  all  Asia  is 
gone,  and  weatern  Europe  and  the  Americas 
will  stand  alone — very  much  alone  in  a 
hostile  world. 

Accordingly,  I  was  dismayed  to  discover 
that  In  the  emergency  program  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  last  Monday 
there  was  not  even  a  mention  of  Chtaa.  This 
Is  utterly  iiicomprehenslble  at  a  moment 
when  the  world  is  ta  immtaent  peril  of  loatag 
a  free  China. 

Now.  I  suppose  there  are  many  Americans 
who  are  Inclined  to  say,  "Well.  China  has 
been  engaged  ta  civil  wars  for  decades  and 
this  is  Just  some  more  Chinese  civil  war. 
Why  abould  we  undertake  tbe  impossible?" 

I  can  understand  this  point  of  view  very 
well,  but  let'a  look  at  aome  facta.  The  pre- 
vloiu  civil  wars  of  China  have  been  primarily 
Internal  affairs.  The  present  struggle  Is  a 
war  of  conqueet  under  the  leadership  of 
a  small  group  of  avowed  Chinese  Commu- 
Blata  who  are  aervtag  the  purposes  of  Soviet 
ImparlaUam.  The  startltag  fact  la  that  theee 
Communist  forces  have  actually  conquered 
nine-tenths  of  all  of  Manchuria,  which  is 
larger  than  all  of  Prance  and  Oermany  und 
embraces  70  percent  of  the  Industrial  might 
of  all  China.  They  have  Infiltrated  nearly 
half  of  the  balance  of  Chtaa  with  active  and 
succeesful  Ruerilla  warfare.  A  less  sturdy 
people  would  already  consider  themselves  de- 
feated. But  the  Chinese  stiU  hold  out,  hop- 
ing that  America,  having  helped  to  Mve  them 
from  one  opprsssor,  will  not  deliver  them  tato 
the  hands  of  another. 

The  situation  in  Kstm  Is  a  |ood  aianple 
of  what  might  well  bappan  ta  Chtaa.  At  this 
Bwaiant  Soviet  oaeupation  forces  hold  ths 
Bortharn  half  of  Korea  and  American  occu- 
pation forces  hold  the  southern  half.  The 
Communists  have  completely  regimented  the 
northern  half.  Installed  a  totaliurlan  gov- 
ernment, and  built  up  a  vell-tralned.  well- 
armed,  fighting  army  of  250.C00  men  under 
puppet  leadership.  In  the  American  half 
there  is  no  civilian  government,  no  native 
military  force — nothing  but  a  political  void. 

We  have  now,  with  great  pains,  prepared 
for  a  plebiscite  In  Korea  which  the  Soviets 
are  cynically  boycotting.  They  are  boycot- 
ting It  because  they  anticipate  that  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  withdrawal  of  American  and 
Soviet  occupation  troops,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  north  will  engulf  all  of  Korea.  This  will 
completely  outflank  northern  China  and  will 
result  in  the  delivery  of  the  23.000,000  Korean 
people  from  Japanese  tyranny  to  Soviet 
tyranny. 

Next  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  our  policy  of 
the  open  door  and  the  political  Integrity  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  is  the  oldest  and  most 
fundamental  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Time 
and  agata  over  the  years  we  have  reempha- 
slzed  that  policy  through  Bepublican  and 
Democratic  admtalstrations.  Time  and  agata 
over  the  years  we  have  Implemented  that 
policy  with  strong  action  when  required  and 
generous  assistance  when  needed. 

There  must  be  some  basic  importance  to  a 
policy  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry.  That  Importance  obviously  stems 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  Nation  we  long  ago 
decided  tbat  it  was  essential  to  our  welfare 
to  have  a  free  and  friendly  China,  while  it 
was  dangerous  to  have  one  under  the  dicta- 
torship of  an  unfriendly  and  possibly  hostile 
power. 

It  la  a  frequently  forgotten  fact  of  modern 
history  that  the  infamous  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  HarI>or  was  precipitated  by  our  ta- 
sistence  upon  the  Independence  of  China 
and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops 


from  their  adventure  of  armed  conquest. 
Thla  Is  made  perfectly  clear  In  o\u  official 
white  book  Issued  in  1943.  In  short,  how- 
ever deeply  our  emotions  were  stirred  and 
our  interests  were  centered  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Nazis  in  Europe,  it  was  our  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  Chtaa  which  precipitated  the 
perfidious  attack  on  our  Nation  anc[  brought 
us  into  the  war.  For  5  years  we  waged  a 
global  war  at  staggering  cost  in  blood  and 
resources — and  we  won  it. 

And  now,  a  little  more  than  3  years  later, 
our  dearly  bought  victory  still  eludes  us  and 
our  Government  watches  the  same  China 
under  the  same  geaaraaient  rapidly  betag 
overrun  by  a  new  iiggisesluii. 

In  the  face  of  this  world  tragedy,  I  regret 
to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  have  a  Government  which  hoc  no  dis- 
cernible Chinese  policy  whatsoever.  We  are 
bankrupt  so  far  as  Chinese  policy  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  excuse  for  our  failxire,  it  has  been  said 
that  there  is  corruption  within  the  Chtaese 
Government  and  that  the  moat  we  can  hope 
la  tbat  about  70  percent  of  any  aid  we 
might  send  would  be  effective.  X  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  50  percont  effec- 
tive or  80  percent  effective  and  I  doubt  If 
anyone  knows.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure;  It 
would  be  Immensely  more  effective  than 
nothing.  Now.  I  do  not  excuse  the  fact  that 
there  la  corruption  in  ths  Chtaeee  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  suppose  anyone  exijusee  tha 
fact  that  tbe  Greek  and  Turkish  Govem- 
ments  do  not  wholly  fit  our  idealn.  There 
are  obvloualy  faults  In  the  British  and  the 
French  and  lie  Italian  Governments,  and  I 
suppose  we  have  a  couple  of  faults  (nirselves. 

But  the  fact  li  that  theM  Oovummenta 
have  token  their  stand  on  the  sMa  cif  human 
freedom,  which  we  are  struggling  to  preeerve 
In  the  fsce  of  remorselees,  spreading  tutalt- 
tarlanlsm.  We  in  Amarloa  have  chceen  sides 
in  a  mighty  movement.  We  chose  our  side 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  la  still  our  aide. 
We  are  on  the  side  of  freedom  agatast 
tyranny  and  I  hope  we  always  will  be. 

But  to  be  specific:  This  ta  the  siime  Chi- 
nese Government,  headed  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, which  we  have  supported  against 
Japanese  aggreeaton  atace  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  10  years  ago,  ta  the  y»ar  1931. 
It  Is  the  same  Government  which  we  sup- 
ported ta  1939  through  the  note  of  liecretary 
Hull  demanding  that  the  Japanese  cur  render 
their  conquests.  It  Is  the  same  Chinese 
Government  In  defense  of  whose  Independ- 
ence our  Nation  demanded  that  the  Japaneae 
ceaae  their  attacks  in  1941.  It  is  the  same 
Government  with  which  we  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  5  years. 

It  was  this  Chinese  Oovemment  to  which 
we  insisted  Marshal  Stalin  pledge  h:s  "moral 
support  and  aaalatonce  with  milltaiy  equip- 
ment and  other  resources" — en  aj^'eement 
which  is  now  openly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

It  Is  unnecesaary  to  rehearse  ta  detail  the 
history  of  our  own  broken  pledges.  But  tt  ta 
worth  noting  that  having  providisd  small 
arms,  artillery,  and  airplanes  to  the  Chtaese 
when  they  were  fighting  the  Japanese  at  our 
side,  we  committed  ourselves  at  Cairo  to  sup- 
port them  ta  reestablishing  their  territorial 
integrity  after  the  war.  Yet,  even  as  the  need 
became  acute,  our  Government  suspended 
the  shipment  of  the  ammunition  without 
which  those  arms  are  today  useless  and  the 
parts  without  which  many  of  those  airplanes 
are  today  useless.  It  was  not  until  a  year 
later,  ta  May  of  this  year,  that  we  released 
a  small  amount  of  ammunition,  meanwhile 
allowing  the  half  billion  credit  previously 
earmarked  for  Chtaa  by  the  Export-Impcn-t 
Bank  to  lapse.  Recent  allocationf.  of  am- 
munition and  aircraft  are  grossly  intidequate. 
The  miracle  is  that,  beset  on  every  hand,  the 
Chtaese  still  fight  on  ta  the  dim  hope  that 
our  country  will  ftaally  redeem  iU;  pledges 
before  it  is  altogether  too  late. 

The  tragic  resvilt  of  our  Government's  to- 
eptltude  and  lack  of  policy  ta  Asia  has  been 


to  allow  the  Soviets  and  their  alllee  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  liquidating  their  ^oblems 
there  and  completing  their  expansion  ta  the 
Orient  so  aa  to  be  free  to  turn  all  their  effort 
to  the  subjugation  of  Europe. 

Desperate  aa  the  situation  ts.  It  is  still  not 
too  late.  The  tremendous  resiliency,  the 
hard  work,  the  great  loyalty  of  the  Chtaeee 
people  can  still  be  mobilized  If  aid  is  ex- 
tended. Tbe  total  omission  of  any  reference 
to  China  ta  the  President's  call  for  emergency 
foreign  aid,  is  an  error  which  can  still  be  re- 
paired. Any  one  of  several  administrative  ac- 
tions which  are  immediately  availal>le  caaid 
partially  repair  the  damage.  The  recent, 
faltering  steps  must  be  accelerated.  They 
must  be  tategrated  tato  a  comprehenalve  and 
effective  program. 

Insertion  of  even  modeat  aid  ta  the  bills 
now  in  preparation  by  the  Oongreea  would 
help  msterlaliy.  But  If  at  leaaa  aoam  aid  la 
not  given  immediately  by  theee  bills,  the 
moral  effect  uprn  our  Chineae  friends  vrill  be 
terrible  lieyond  contemplation. 

Now.  let  me  make  myaelf  perfectly  clear. 
I  know  very  well  that  there  Is  no  aimpla 
solution  to  this  problem.  But  I  can  neither 
undaritaad  nor  aacaee  a  government  which 
Is  too  timid  or  befiKkUed  to  attaaspt  a  solu* 
tlon.  I  urge  most  eamaatly  that  however 
hard  a  Job  it  will  be  to  shape  a  policy  and 
carry  tt  out,  tt  will  be  no  harder  than  the 
war  we  fought,  among  other  objectlvea,  for 
the  preaervatton  of  a  free  China.  With  a 
tiny  fraction  of  tbe  effort  we  expended  In 
the  Pacific  theater  uf  tha  war  wa  oould  pro- 
vide the  reeourcea  and  abUla  alMab  wa  a^fM 
reatonably  hope  would  save  China— would 
save  one-firth  of  the  whole  world  tor  the 
growth  of  the  tnitltutlon  of  human  freedom. 

I  believe  that  sooner  or  later  our  Oovern* 
meut  will  discover  its  errors  end  will  In- 
evitably, in  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people,  return  to  our  traditional  polloy  of 
backing  a  free  China.  Tha  only  quastloa  la 
whether  we  vrlll  do  It  soon  enotigh— while 
thereats  stilt  a  |ovammHit  to  support  and 
while  It  can  be  dona  without  tremendous 
cost.  Bvents  are  moving  swiftly.  Last 
August  the  Chtaeee  dollar  stood  at  forty 
thousand  for  one  American  dollar.  The 
ensuing  decline  tn  three  short  months  haa 
carried  it  down  to  one  hundred  thouaand 
for  one  American  dollar.  The  corabtaatton 
of  Communist  successee  and  loss  of  hope  ta 
America  has  aooelerated  tragedy  for  the 
whole  Chineae  people.  The  Chineae  know 
that  without  American  help  they  are  doomed 
to  l>ecome  victims  of  a  Soviet  scheme  of 
vrorld  conquest.  And  that  knowledge  ta  re- 
flected. In  the  events  from  day  to  day. 

So  much  of  China  ts  mountoin  and  desert 
that  pressure  of  population  on  the  arable 
land  is  inteiue.  Blghty  percent  of  tbe 
Chinese  are  farmers  and  live  for  the  most 
part  at  a  subsistence  minimum.  But  per- 
haps because  of  this  only  the  strongest  have 
survived,  and  the  Chtaese  can  work  harder 
on  leas  food  than  any  other  people  ta  the 
world.  The  average  Chtaeee  extets  on  ttie 
equivalent  of  about  40  Amarlcaa  dollars  a 
year.  At  tbe  same  time  tbey  preserve  a  level 
of  courtesy  and  tolerance  in  hunaan  relations 
which  might  well  be  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  the  long  Japanese  war  most  of  China's 
tadustrial  regions,  great  cities,  and  banking 
centers  were  occupied.  The  nation  could 
maintain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of 
war  by  taxes  or  the  sale  of  bonds.  Tbe  re- 
sult was  that  the  war  was  financed  to  tbe 
extent  of  about  70  percent  by  tbe  issuance 
of  paper  currency.  Tbe  cost  of  living,  ex- 
pressed In  Chinese  dollars,  was  recently 
80,000  times  what  It  was  in  1937. 

The  whole  Chinese  Government  is  mata- 
tatacd  at  a  total  cost  at  tbe  current  rate  of 
International  exchange  of  1,000.000,000 
United  States  dollars  a  year,  tacluding  the 
cost  of  its  current  war,  which  accounts  for 
70  to  a)  percent  of  the  budget.  In  this  cua- 
dltion  of  economic  prostration  it  Is  obvious 
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fZTSNSION  or  RBCARKS 

HON.  BRENT  SFENCE 

ATIVB 
1,  1947 

SPENCE.     Mr.   Spehker.   under 

ko  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
t|h  letter  from  Mr.  Otto  DtecknuiiB. 
t.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  cllp- 
^erred  to  advocMed  the  Indu- 
^am  Off  tobncco  as  inoeMlft  goods  under 
tiM  MkrshhU  plan: 

C  aacxmfATi.  Ono.  iTovember  M,  IMT. 
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m^attm  /vwat  JTenfwcky. 
"  O.C. 

Tha  attached  cllpgliV  li 
d  Tlmaa  Star  and  wMH 
I  wlah  to  I  iinieiil  on  thla 
you  some  liifwMitliiii  about  the 
aa  X  have  knows  than. 


I  was  bom  and  raised  In  Cincinnati 
atodled  chemistry  in  Oarmany.  spring  II 
to  fall  laoe.    Many  of  the  SMo  with  w 
I  smatad  basanw  oMatandtng  industriali 
and  attaaa  nolad  B8B  of  science,  as  for 
atanee  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Bahn.  now  off 
tln«an  formerly  off  Dalaai  (Berlin),  the 
who   split    the    atom    for    the   Germans, 
maintained  correspondence  ( off  and  on  > 
■ore  than  80  men  and  more  recently  ^nly  I 

I  may  saj  that  not  one  single  one  of 
men  ever  fell  for  that   ideological  bal 


In  Hm  aowaa  of  more  recent  corresi 
enea  praetleally  all  are  asking  mr 
them  aoaoe   tobacco,   notably   cigarettes 
have  always  compiled,  but  not  since  send! 
of  cigarettes  has  become  a  verboten  it 

I  would  very  much  like  to  continue 
Ing  cigarettes  to  thsaa  man  aad 
thht  Hm  few  I  sand  wooid  he  uMd  and 
find  their  way  into  the  black  market. 
I  wlah  to  do  thla  legally  and  not  In  an  unc 
handed  manner. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  such  acta  as  sent 
tobaeeo  will  do  more  to  build  up  good-i 
and  a  desire  for  collabonition  with  the 
em  countries  than  the  money  sent  ui 
the  MarahaU  plan.    All  off  thcaa  paofde 
haanaMB  off  snbatance  and  war 
to  luswtaa.  to  that  the  leaat  we  can  do  ts ' 
let  them  have  their  tobecoo. 

In  cloaing  I  trust  that  soaae  arra;    ^-ma 

can  be  worked  out  to  at  least  perav.t  us 

send  our  friends  a  smoke  that  they  en] 

Very  truly  yours. 

Orro  DtacKMAKi 


P«a*^  «■  Relief  Parcels 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  MEW   ToaK 

IN  THi  HouaB  or 

.  Decrmber  2.  1947 


Mr     KKATDia.    Mr     SpeaJcer. 
tmcuir  severely  ■rilitating  hgatnst  vol\ 
tary  asststance  to  foreign  nationals 
thdr  relatives  and  friends  In  this  coi 
tnr  is  the  high  poatage  cost  on  ri 
Ortainly     individual 
■Ml  aid  from  privately  flni 
I  itHfOld  be  otiliaed  to  the  great 
It  possible  in  the  effort  to  reUc^r«i 
■bieken  peoples  of  other  countries  _ 
fore,  or  at  least  contemporaneously  wlj 
any  call  which  may  be  made  upon 
aheady  overiHirdened  and  harassed 
payers,  now  nearly  every  citiaen  in 
MatlOB.    to    finaaot    nllif    measi 
thronth  further  daduettaas  troa  pay 
vtlopcs.    Probably    private    Indlvic^ 
aad  agencies  cannot  do  a  complete  j< 
but  certainly  they  aiiovld  receive   . 
cooperation  from  their  Government 
their  worthy  efforts. 

Time  and  acain  it  has  been  commv 
cated  to  me  l^r  ooostituents  of  mine 
have  relatives  aad  friends  in  Europe 

they  oftMi  find  themselves  unable 

dally  to  do  all  they  would  like  to  do 

their  brothers  and  &isters  acrois  the 

because  of  the  exeaedinc 

rates    on    thtpmentt    of 

Of  tentioMi,  Umt  tall  me.  the  postage  . 

ceeda  the  actual  vahie  of  the  package . 

■elf.    I  am  Informed  that  the  rate  la 

cents  a  pound,  which  means  that 

Buat  pay  $IM  for  a  10>pound  , 

or  $2J0  for  a  St-pooad  package.    R>r 


Bome,  much  as  they 
their  bounty  with 
this  large  postal 
leterrent 

I  of  the  United  States 
rs: 

nal,  by  and  with  the 
President.    •    •    • 

the  rates  of  postage 
lall  matter  conveyed 

States    and    fordsu 

iw.   the  Postmaster 
las  clear  authority 
ly.  postage  charges 
of  relief  supplies, 
month  I  took  this 
ident  Tniman.  em- 
lat  immediate  steps 
ibstantial  reduction 
fs  for  shipment  of 
ticularly    foodstuffs, 
ipplies,  and  ncces- 
it  promptly  referred 
Postmaster  Oeneral. 
that,  while  he  ap- 
need  and  realises 
upon  many  mailers 
[under  the  existing 
rates,  he  regrets 
|in  postage  charges 
lime,  due  to  general 
costs  m  the  Post 
He  has.   however, 
rates  further  "for 
Ing  if  the  pres- 
>le  or  if  any  change 
sction  therewith." 
jowever,  and  in  an- 
ile final  adverse  de- 
frriRster  Oeneral.  It 
ress  might  well 
1       latlon   on   this 
I  am  today  intro- 
Ig  for  a  reduction  by 
?nt  rates  of 
St  relief 

foreign  countries. 

to  restrict  the 

measure  solely  to 

I.  clothing,  medical 

necessaries,  it  has 

Imiaistratively   to 

!r  General  may 

regulations  Just 

slief  packages." 

carries  authoriia- 

iation  to  the  Post 

an  amount  suffl- 

I  deficit  arising  from 

postal  rates.    Cer- 

flscal  standpoint. 

contribution  Is  the 

iner  of  extending 

riaJly  decrease  the 

ly  foreign  nations 

our    own    public 

I,  it  has  the  merit 

lal  encouragement 

Himtary  help  which 

lean  tradition. 

the  fact  that  bills 

session  to  elim- 

f  for  postage 

Its.    I  am  not 

ion  to  express  any 

>rtby  objectives  of 

letldattoo.   On  the 

happy  to  support 

(r,  the  practical  as- 
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pects  of  the  problem  and  feeling  that  it 
Is  highly  improbable  that  such  measures 
would  receive  favorable  Committee  and 
House  action.  I  suggest  as  an  alternative, 
this  plan  for  a  50  percent  reduction,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  the  postage  charges 
on  such  shipments.  I  am  confident  that 
those  who  send  goods  abroad  would  be 
happy  to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost,  pro- 
vided this  governmental  assistance  might 
be  rendered. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
would  go  far  toward  relieving  much  dis- 
tress and  suffering  overseas  and  would 
be  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  mil- 
lions of  American  families  who  by  reason 
of  family  or  national  origin  ties,  desire 
to  extend  help  to  their  stricken  relatives 
and  friends  across  the  seas  in  a  measure 
far  greater  than  they  now  find  them- 
selves able  to  do  under  existing  postago 
charges. 


Congress  ia  Aclioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
in  one  of  the  small  but  splendid  weekly 
papers  of  Iowa,  the  Gazette,  published 
by  Mr.  Alvin  B.  Jones  at  Fremont,  Iowa, 
a  description  of  Congress  in  action  by 
George  S.  Benson,  the  president  of 
Harding  College  at  Searcy,  Ark.  I  do 
hot  recall  that  I  have  ever  met  President 
Benson,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of 
this  college,  but  the  World  Almanac 
states  that  the  college  was  founded  In 
1925  and  has  a  student  body  of  approxi- 
mately 400.  President  Benson,  it  ap- 
pears, recently  visited  Congress  and  ob- 
served the  proceedings  and  has  written 
an  Interesting  analysis  of  our  legislative 
processes  and,  incidentally,  has  given  his 
conclusions  about  representative  govern- 
ment. I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
article  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  article  from  the  Fremont, 
Iowa,  Gazette  of  November  22,  1947: 
Looking  Ahead 

(By  Oeorge  8.  Benson,  president,  Harding 
OoUegt.  Searcy,  Ark.) 

coMoan  IN  AcnoM 

Spectators  at  a  recent  CongreHlooal  In- 
quiry guffawed.  I  hc^M  that  some  of  them 
got  the  point.  A  movie  actor  had  Just  re- 
marked, dead-pan:  "I've  beard  people  say 
that  we  would  have  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment without  Congress."  A  very  serlotis  point 
was  contained  In  that  statement,  which  ap- 
parently struck  spectators  as  a  humoroiu 
Jibe  at  lawmakers,  present  and  not  present. 

It  la  somewhat  of  an  American  custom  to 
poke  fun  at  our  elected  officials.  Some  steam 
Is  released  that  way,  like  the  blowlng-off  of 
a  safety  valve.  That's  all  right.  But  that 
any  sane  American  to  suggest  doing  away 
with  Congress  is  no  laughing  matter.  Tou 
might  as  well  say  that  we  ought  to  give  up 
oar  dsmoeratic  way  of  life,  in  the  interest 
of  greater  efficiency.  One  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  other.  But  who  wants  an  cSdent 
tyranny? 


Ona    SAFXGXTABB 

1  am  going  to  say  that  I  appreciate  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  it.  More- 
over. I  am  concerned  that  there  arts  those 
who  fall  to  recognize  the  essential  dignity 
and  worth  of  this  branch  of  our  Government. 
Out  of  the  welter  of  political  ttuxioU  In 
Washington.  I  think  there  is  stUl  room  for  a 
healthy  respect  for  what  otir  Congress  does. 
And  we  must  never  forget  that  Congress  rep- 
resents the  will  of  the  people,  of  tte  ma- 
jority.   Congress  Is  a  mighty  safeguard. 

When  any  congressional  session  is  over,  try 
looliing  back  over  the  record.  It  will  usually 
surprise  you  how  much  was  accomplished. 
Especially  so.  if  you  are  one  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  like  to  chant :  "Why,  oh  why,  doesnt 
Congress  do  something?"  When  the  recent 
Congress  adjourned  in  late  July,  final  action 
had  been  taken  on  at  least  17  major  Issues. 
This  was  an  array  of  achievements,  when  you 
recrJI  that  this  Congress  was  the  first  new 
Congress  following  the  war. 

AKOTHZB  LOBBT 

Action  was  taken  on  Presidential  tenure 
and  succession,  latxir-management  relations, 
portal-to-portal  pay,  excise  taxes.  National 
Science  Foundation,  continuation  of  the  HFC 
and  the  CCC,  crop  insurance,  continuation  of 
certain  subsidies,  Army-Navy  unification, 
cashing  of  terminal-leave  bonds,  executive 
reorganization,  continuation  of  flrst-ciass 
postal  rates,  rent  control,  and  termination  of 
existing  credit  regulations. 

This  Congress  was  also  economy  minded. 
It  should  be  credited  with  saving  between 
two  and  three  billion  dollars  for  taxpayers. 
This  Congress  actually  did  more  to  economize 
by  cutting  down  Federal  expenditures  than 
has  any  Congress  In  at  least  15  years.  There 
was  stubborn  resistance  to  every  attempt  to 
economise.  This  time  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  persistent  lobbies  was  the  full-grown 
bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  THANKLESS  TASK 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  already  spend  more  for  government — 
local,  State,  and  national — than  they  spend 
for  food,  we  should  be  grateful  to  an  econ- 
omy-minded Congress.  For  Congress  saved 
money  for  taxpayers,  despite  widespread 
"scare"  tactics  of  a  powerful  and  well-mobi- 
lized bureaucracy.  Realizing  the  resistance 
to  reductions  of  expenditures,  we  should  be 
happy  that  we  have  a  Congress  that  stands 
for  economy. 

Fateful  problems  will  face  this  same  Con- 
gress In  Its  special  session  and  the  regular 
session  to  follow.  Our  sincere  commenda- 
tion should  go  to  legislators  for  their  efforts 
and  for  their  sincere  public  service.  Their 
thanlcless  but  necessary  persistence  will  re- 
main necessary  as  long  as  we  maintain  thla 
republic 


The  Threat  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOT78E  OF  REPBESEMTATIVS8 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  greatly  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  inflation.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  concern,  I  have  received 
numerous  commu  lications  from  my  con- 
stituents who  arf  very  much  alarmed  by 
the  actions  of  so.  e  of  our  governmental 
agencies  accentuating  the  inflationary 
trend.    I  ask  that  one  of  these  letters. 


tjrpical  of  others,  be  Included  In  my 
remarks.    The  letter  follows : 

COMMOtCIAL  SAVntOB  Banx. 
Ccrroll.  Iowa.  ltovemi>er  It.  1947. 
Hon.  Jaiob  Doixiveb, 

House  of  Mepreaentatitfes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Jni:  1  heard  Senator  Tatt's  speech 
over  the  radio  last  night  regarding  rationing 
and  inflation  and  was  very  much  imprassed. 
However,  in  my  Jtidgment,  the  Oovenunent 
and  Congress  can  do  a  lot  toward  keeping 
down  Inflation  If  they  wUl  only  take  off  soma 
of  the  free,  easy  credit  S3rstems  that  they  liave 
promoted  during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion and  the  New  Deal  In  order  to  try  to  prima 
the  pump.  The  pump  has  now  been  primed 
and  is  flowing  gushers,  but  there  doesnt  seem 
to  be  a  thing  done  by  the  Government  to 
restrict  and  hold  down  the  easy  credit  and 
low  Interest  that  now  prevails. 

An  example  of  that  Just  happened  at  my 
desk  this  morning.  An  Insulation  concern 
operating  from  Omaha  is  in  Carroll  thla 
morning  selling  Insulation  to  home  owners 
on  a  long-term  easy  payment  aet-up.  The 
party  that  has  Just  p^irchased  a  $780  Iniula- 
tion  Job  is  a  mechanic  whose  credit,  to  my 
knowledge  over  the  past  years,  lus  been  very 
meager  and  small  due  to  hla  small  Income. 
Yet  under  the  FHA  aet-up  in  which  thesa 
loans  are  Incured,  the  finance  company 
finances  a  $750  insulation  Job  where  this  party 
has  been  getting  along  for  years  without  thla 
additional  insulation.  Were  it  not  that  the 
government  has  this  plan  insuring  this  in- 
sulation, I  doubt  If  anyone  would  venttire  • 
$750  loan  tor  this  project.  I  know  we  will 
not  and  we  are  not  even  going  to  finance  the 
set-up  at  all.  This  la  Just  one  sample  of 
what  Is  happening  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  produce  Jobs  and  furnish 
easy  credit  terms  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  salesman  goes  out  and  sells  the  Job  with 
the  proposition  that  It  costs  the  customer  a 
little  over  $20  a  month  to  pay  for  the  work, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  get  these  easy  terms 
and  long-time  credit,  they  are  easily  cold. 

Now  that  Is  Just  one  $700  inflation  act 
which  Is  a  concrete  example  of  why  we  can- 
not hope  to  control  the  spending  until  tha 
Government  will  revise  some  of  those  old  pro- 
grams that  were  Inaugurated  to  prime  the 
pump.  I  believe  the  shoiild  all  be  discarded 
now  and  If  the  occasion  arises  again  that  wa 
need  them,  they  can  easUy  be  adopted  again. 
It  is  my  guess  that  with  these  high-powered 
salesmen  In  this  community,  they  will  prob- 
ably sell  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  insulation  Jobs  that  could  well  afford  to 
wait  until  conditions  become  a  Ilttla  mors 
normal. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  somebody  In  the  Con- 
gress will  make  an  Investigation  along  this 
line  and  I  firmly  believe  it  will  help  as  much 
to  curb  the  inflationary  spiral  aa  anything 
we  can  do  at  the  present  time. 
Sincerely  your^ 

B.M.lfOBB]f, 

President, 


The  Federal  Tax  Ootlook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS: 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  aconmoTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  November  28, 1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire 
to  insert  an  address  delivered  before  the 
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AB«rlcan  Institute  of  Accountants  on 
No  rember  •  tav  Dr.  BoswcU  MaglU.  for- 
mer Undtr  SeereUry  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Federal  Tax  OuUook.- 
whlch  I  hope  will  be  read  by  every  liem- 
bei  of  Congress.    The  address  follows: 

To  spAalc  with  aacunme*  about 
e(  ^wantle  tax  policy  these  days  InvolTW  a 
of  omnlaetance  that  few  of  \u  poaaeat. 
mtm  a  tta*  whan  a  speech  on  tax  pd- 
•ooM  be  laUroduocd  merely  by  a  para- 
grafata  on  Federal  cspemtttarea.  Tikat  para- 
gra  >h  stated  that  if  espendltores  eonid  b« 
iN  ^M  vnder  control,  particularly  WPA  ex- 
pat tttoMs.  and  the  redsral  Budget  balanced. 
thi  >  taxes  could  be  revtssd  and  reduced. 
Ifl  I  still  true  that  If  expendlturss  could  b« 
tto  ight  under  control,  taxes  could  be  greatly 
ndposd.  but  the  probl«B  ol  expenditures 
beeone  much  more  cempUeaUd.  Today 
dHoand  for  reUaC  eipendltures  cornea 
from  our  own  ett&waa»  but  from  across 
and  It  ts  taatartlcany  greater 
In  Jmouat  than  erer  Harry  BepMns  dreamed. 
In  kdditlon.  every  day's  events  witness  the 
pre  BVfea  eC  aaany  Ofther  inaoluUe  problems 
the  i  ettally  aSeet  the  American  budget  and 
tax  picture.  How  much  of  an  Army  and 
Kai  y  can  we  and  must  wa  maintain?  Bow 
BU  :h  can  we  azul  ahoaM  we  pare  down  the 
VM  tral  debt?  How  long  can  we  expect  the 
pee  lent  unprecedented  levels  of  employment 
agu    na<^""**  income  to  continue? 

i  tax  lawyer  U  no  expert  on  world  poll- 
tka .  He  strains  his  capacities  when  he  dis- 
eu  Ma  f»w  economics.  Tet  soms  premiaea 
•be  ut  items  In  the  badgrt  have  to  be  laid 
do^m  If  queaUona  of  tax  policy  are  to  be 
dlariMaed  at  aU.  I  shall  mmtrnjaOam  ex- 
pUlt.  oven  though  I  caaasa  debate  theaa 
M  •  with  yon  this  morning. 
4ettMl  Federal  expsnditures  for  1M7  were 
JOQO.  and  we  wound  up  the  year 
a  net  suri^UB  d  rns.OOO.OOO  about 
■uae  as  the  swplua  in  192S  and  lft30. 
last  preceding  fiscal  years  In  which  the 
butast  wsa  balsnced  The  Fresldent  recom- 
^^  expcadttwaa  oC  IS7.500.- 

1948.  and  lefiHiai  of  preeent 
which  he  f**— ***^  would  produce 
th  other  mtscellanaoue  receipts)  •l.SOO.- 
OM  aOO  more  than  enoogh  to  balance  the 
ba  get.  The  Congreaa  trimmed  the  budget- 
ary eapenditurea  eoaeewbat;  Indeed,  the 
Ap  sropriationa  Committee  of  the  Bouse  did 
a  auch  more  careful  and  thougbtfol  Job 
«t  laalyalng  peopoeed  eapenditurea  by  each 
#q  artment  and  bureau  than  It  haa  been 
gMn  credit  for.  nevertheless,  the  Presl- 
deAt  has  recently  stated  that  expenditurea  In 
th  current  fiscal  year  will  probably  be 
anuBd  137.000.000.000.  BecalpU  may  total 
tS^^MMOSjOOO.  leaving  around  tSAlOjOOOjOOO 
debt  reduction  or  tax  reduction.  Th« 
Fr^^dent  indudee  tS.a00.000.000  for  "Inter- 
looat  asairs  and  flnaaee." 
^  la  eeldvat  that  tt  Fsdaral  expenditurea 
ba  Mrtber  reduced,  as  they  ceruinly 
be.  money  win  be  available  for  such 
pui'pueee  as  debt  reduction  or  tax  re- 
We  must  not  let  ourselves  become 
t  about  present  Federal  budget 
Mot  only  are  expeadttiBee  four  or 
tBtbethlrtlea(and 
not  a  period  notable  for 
>.  they  are  far  above  what 
stodenta  have  estimated  to  be  n< 


tbi 


( 


ear  r 


:.i^' 


geieral 
ful 


9everal  atudlse  came  out  a  few  years  ago. 
budgeto  ct  eiMMjBOt JOO 

production, 

a^eat  na* 

toi 

but  can  we 

to  continue  for 

I  have  not 

nt  adviaor  who  thlnka  aa 

,  wa  ebould  be  weU  advised  to  continue 

rtm  Mdval  aipemlltuies  all  we  car.  to 

the  budcM  *Mm  aaaier  to  a  level  we 


can  afford  tn  an  tmn^t  year,  not  mer 
an  unusually  praspereue  one.    A  laojl 
000  to  iafijOOO.000.000  budget  U  i 
alble  for  a  normal  year,  without 
tallment  of  proper  OoTemment  Ii 
The  Federal  budgetary  expendit 
It  to  a  lajman  an  tauMnaely  comj 
U  eeer  there  Is  Juettfleetton  for  i 
■n  leailng  the  subject  to  tba  eaperu. 
la  hare.    Tet  It  m\ist  be  evident  that  we  i 
not  leave  the  determination  of  the 
the  budget  merely  to  Federal  bureau 
Any  b\ur«au  chief  aharea  the  natural  hi 
desire  to  OMke  his  bureau  bigger  and 
to  Improve  ble  etaff.  to  sdvance 
fields.    Tberefoee.  be  Just  must  hai 
money.    We  all  witnessed  a  demc 
last  spring  of  the  mtenae  unwlllti 
the  Faderal  boreaacracy  to  cut  ex; 
of  the  propagandist  appeals  that  cm  so  \ 
lly  be  developed  against  any  cuts.    W« 
theiefore.  very  foriunate  In  having  vl| 
eongreeslonal     appropriations     coi 
well -staffed  to  search  out  and  to  find ' 
spota  in  departmental  budgets.    As 
■Bd  M  profeeslonal  guardians  of  the 
and  loes  statement,  we  owe  the  count 
duty  of  assisting  Iritelligent  sup 
the  budget  in  every  way  we  can.  and 
portlBg  efforu  to  tMing  It  under 

We  need  not  deepalr  of  the  pracU< 
cutting  the  total  of  expenditures, 
a  strong  Army  and  Navy,  certainly: 
want  vigorous  and  effective 
partments.    Sxperte  Ml  Oi  that  ere j 
then  within  a  eSO.OOOJMX>JB00  to  i 
000  budget.    Therefore,  let  us  strive 
end.  for  If  we  can  stUin  it.  crushing 
dens  can  be  eliminated.    On  the  other  I 
If  we  cannot  get  our  expenditures  undi 
eontrel.  tbe  peoepect  for  tax  reduction, 
eonttnuatloo  of  preeent  business  sc' 
for  cconom:c  health  here  and  abr  ad. 
bright.    Finally,  one  way  to  get  expend 
down  la  to  reduce  taxes  so  that  the 
Is  not  there  asking  to  be  spent. 

I 

Three  Items — debt  reduction .  tax 
tkm.  and  expendlturee 
major  competing  daima  to  any 
Federal  receipU  over  expenditt 
premtee  le  that  a  budgetary  surplus 
be  dtvMed  aaaong  the  tbree:  that  the 
of  reealpee  should  not  be  devoted 
one  or  even  two  of  tbe  three. 

Htimanltarlan  motives  combine 
Judgment  in  favor  of  help  to 
countries  which  will  do  their  best 
themeelwa.  We  certainly  do  not 
play  Santa  CSaue  to  the  world,  but 
want  to  preeerve.  if  we  can.  a  dc 
elvlllxatlon  In  which  we  may  hope  to 
peace.  If  widespread  starvation  In 
Is  to  be  avoided  and  If  Its  economy 
rcTlved  and  restored,  aid  from  us  af 
be  ceeenUal.  With  the  best  wUl 
world.  Burope  cannot  restore  Itself  to 
cal  and  economic  health. 

We  certainly  have  our  own  domest 
leme  to  consider,  as  well  as  the  worldl 
are  one  at  tbe  few  remaining  coimt 
which  a  free  private  enterprise  syste 
slsts.    Our  domestic  health,  as  well 
aid  to  foeelgn  conntrlee.  depends 
vitality  of  that 
continue  to 
I  ■dgfatUy,  for  It  la  goods  ax 
that  are  In  great 
today. 

Since  taaee  always  operate  as  a 
the  economy,  and  our  Individual 
Baaln  at  almost  the  war  peak,  it  is 
necessary  t»tb  to  reduce  the  over-i 
burden,   and  to  remove  the  tax   InJ 
that  have  grown  up  through  the 
tba  rigid  and  rigorous  applteat 
laws.    We  cannot  eape 
to  work  havdar  and  to 
whsn  the  Goeeraa 
tbey  do  out  of  their  addltiaoid  i 
need  a  more  favorable  tax  climate 


if  actory  producttoB  and 
lury  receipts, 
jought  to  be  pared  down 
ought  not.  I  think,  to 
merely  to  debt  reduc- 
|to  reduce  Individual  in- 
Paring  down  tbe  debt 
love  any  brakes  on   the 
Dt  cauee  men  to  prcduce 
i  anyone's  Incentives. 
t.  we  have  found  that  an 
of  tax  rates  may  result 
the  prevloua  high  ratee 
ely  that  tbe  same  result 
lay.    We  wni  have  the 
enough  of  the  debt  to 
re  regard  the  debt  as  a 
we  mean  to  discharge: 
sorts  and  conditions  of 
tcentlve  of  more  pay  to 


me  thuB  far.  you  can 

Ing  in  the  details  of  my 

le  Federal  Government. 

program  of  any  kind,  or 

as  you  and  I  regard  as 

jugh  In  a  Presidential 

Ilea  question.     Certainly 

locse  such  s  year  as  the 

>nsldenitlon  of  Individual 

I  and   exemptions,   nor   of 

Its.     Nevertheless,  there 

111  In  Congress  to  do  the 

evenue  revision  is  badly 

Dught  to  do  what  we  can 

it  about. 

will  be  two  revenue 

dealing    primarily    with 

>ns;   one   primarily   with 

tax  structure  to  remove 

IctloRs  upon  tbe  proper 

economy.     Probably  tax 

»ly  be  limited  to  the  In- 

plua  perhaps  some  of 

rporatlon  wUl  only  benefit 

Its  to  the  tax  strtxrture. 

Justified  becsuse  corpo- 

[msjor  tax  reduction  since 

of  the  exreas-profits  tax. 

|ve  not.     The  tax  reduc- 

3urse.  have  more  polltl- 

lan  the  revision  of  the 

with    great   misgivings 

litlcal  prophecy. 

3950.  both  vetoed  by  the 

ig.  were  attempts  to  re- 

on  Individuals  by  a  more 

cut  In  ratee  acroes  the 

ton  In  doUara  for  tbe  big 

thus  much  greater  than 

3llars  for  the  small  tax- 

iuse  the  former  started 

tvler  tax  burden  than  the 

Method  of  Ineome-tax  re- 
increase  tn  exemptions, 
procedure  would  be  first 
IS  of  taxpayers  from  tbs 
I  from  direct  tax  responsi- 
lent.    Second,  the  reve-. 
I  slight  Increase  In  exemp«j 
11  taxpayers  are  affected, 
oasts  what  they  are  now 
for  some  time  to  come, 
i  to  reduce   Income   taxee 
ice  the  great  bulk  of  the 
rs  to  taxpayers  with  net. 
),  we  cannot  afford  to' 
much,  at  least  If  the  ln«| 
tlnue  to  be  the  mainstay, 
lue  system.    In  a  democ- 
citlssns  may  be  called 
ipport  and  aaatntain  our 
of  war.    Sbonld  not  all 
at  least  abovs  a  mini- 
svel.  pay  direct  taxee  to 
our  Government  In 

Kemptlons  have  been  se- 
Iratee  severely  raised  dur- 
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Ing  the  war  years  since  1939.  Previously, 
during  the  thirties,  exemptions  were  not 
much  changed,  but  rates  were  steadily  raised. 
Hence,  In  beginning  an  approach  to  a  more 
normal  peacsiime  tax  system,  It  would  seem 
Just  and  wise  to  raice  exemptions  a  little  and 
to  reduce  rates  a  little. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  whole  surtax  rate 
schedule  should  be  revised,  if  we  still  believe 
In  the  old  American  dream  that  a  country 
boy  can  worlc  bis  way  to  the  top.  and  that 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The  pres- 
ent scale  is  so  steeply  graduated  and  the  rates 
are  so  high  tliat  added  work  and  accomplish- 
ment are  not  much  rewarded.  The  surtax 
rates  on  the  higher  Incomes  produce  little 
revenue,  but  they  do  discourage  risk  taking 
and  endeavors  to  advance  In  the  business 
world.  In  general,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  proposition  that,  in  ncrmal  times. 
a  man  should  not  be  asked  to  do  more  than 
share  bis  income  equally  with  the  Govern- 
ment. A  thorough  revision  of  surtax  rates 
perhaps  cannot  be  done  In  1948.  but  surely 
a  start  can  be  made  by  some  percentage  re- 
duction of  surtax  rates. 

Another  plan  to  Increase  the  equity  of  the 
individual  Income  tax  is  to  permit  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  non-community-properiy 
States  as  well  as  in  the  community-property 
States  to  compute  their  respective  taxes  by 
first  dividing  their  total  Incomes  evenly  be- 
ttrfeen  themselves.  Surely  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  taxing  a  man  earning  $50,- 

000  in  California  or  Texas  $6,194  less  than  a 
man  with  the  same  Income  in  Dlinots.  With 
tax  rates  so  high.  Injustices  of  this  sort  are 
Intolerable,  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  remedied  next  year. 
Since  the  dollar  benefit  of  the  change  would 
flow  mainly  to  persons  earning  Incomes  in 
eaceas  of  $5,000,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
will  doubtless  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  rates  or  en  Increase  in  exemptions  that 
will  be  beneficial  primarily  to  persons  with 
incomes  under  $5,000. 

m 

So  much  for  tbe  income-tsx-reduction  bill, 
which  may  be  the  first  revenue  act  of  1948. 
The  second  bill,  in  which  wc  are  more  inter- 
ested as  tax  practitioners,  may  be  the  bill  to 
Improve  the  structure  of  the  revenue  act.  trf 
eliminate  injustices,  to  enable  business  and 
the  tax  administration  to  function  more 
smoothly.  A  vast  number  of  amendments 
of  this  sort  have  been  proposed  by  individ- 
uals and  professional  organizations.  Tbey 
have  been  widely  discussed  and  thereby  per- 
fected: and  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
upon  them  has  been  reached  by  the  propo- 
nents, the  etaff  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
the  Treasury.  The  great  problem  Is  to  con- 
sider, sift  out,  draft,  and  enact  these  so- 
called  technical  amendments.  There  are 
dozens  and  even  hundreds  of  them.  Many 
of  them  present  debatable  questions  of  policy. 
Many  of  them  are  hard  to  formulate. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Its  staff  consequently  confronted  a  very 
formidable  task.  It  decided  to  accept  it 
and  perform  it,  not  to  lay  it  over  for  the 
indefinite  futtire.  Hearings  have  been  going 
on  for  months.  Volumes  of  testimony  and 
of  briefs  have  been  submitted.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  lack  for  data,  but  the  job 
of  sorting  out  proposals  and  drafting  the 
actual  revenue  bill  is  a  staggering  one.  The 
committee  and  the  staff  have  done  valiant 
work  to  accomplish  It. 

Last  June  Chairman  KNxrrsoH.  Congress- 
man DoucHTOM.  senior  Democratic  member, 
and  the  committee  asked  a  group  of  10  men 
to  help  out.  That  group,  called  the  Special 
Tax  Study  Committee,  has  just  made  its 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1  shall  not  go  over  all  the  detailed  recom- 
aaaadationa  with  you  here  this  morning,  lor 
I  hope  you  will  each  read  them  for  your- 
E2lve2.  Let  me  emphasize  rather  our  general 
purposes. 


First,  the  committee  decided  to  make  no 
recommendations  on  such  major  policy  ques- 
tions ss  individual  income-tax  rates  and 
exemptions.  The  Committee  on  Wsys  and 
Means  and  the  Congress  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  determining  national  policy  on 
these  matters.  The  relevant  data  is  readily 
available,  and  the  committee  and  Congress 
are  better  informed  than  we  are  on  the  con- 
siderations pro  and  ccn. 

Our  committee  thouc;ht  we  could  perform 
more  useful  service  by  reviewing  and  re- 
porting upon  major  structural  amendments. 
We  have  made  recommendation.^  on  about 
50  major  topics,  many  of  them  with  several 
subdivisions.  Our  basic  purposes  were  largely 
twofold.  The  Treasury  and,  to  a  degree,  the 
whole  world.  Is  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
active  functioning  of  our  economy.  We  need 
to  prcduce  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
belore.  Therefore,  we  need  to  eliminate 
those  provisions  of  the  tax  law  which  tend 
to  make  it  difficult  for  business  to  function 
at  its  best.  Our  recommendations  relative 
to  depreciation,  section  102,  and  pension  and 
stock-purchase  plans  are  examples  of  cur 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  Second, 
we  wanted  to  eliminate  serious  inequities 
and  injustices.  The  tax  load  will  continue 
heav7  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Therefore 
we  must  use  cur  Ijest  endeavors  to  distribute 
it  fairly.  So  we  have  made  recommenda- 
tions to  Improve  the  taxation  of  family  in- 
come, to  eliminate  the  double  tax  on  cor- 
porate Income  distributed  as  dividends,  and 
to  ease  the  tax  on  small  corporations.  We 
hope  that  another  result  of  our  recommenda- 
tions win  be  to  reduce  controversies  with 
the  Treasury  and  litigation  in  the  courts. 

Many  difficult  problems,  both  of  policy  and 
of  draftsmanship,  are  presented  by  any  proj- 
ect to  revise  the  revenue  laws.  There  are 
several  possible  ways,  for  example,  to  alleviate 
or  eliminate  the  double  tax  on  corporate 
dividends.  Which  shall  be  adopted?  One  is 
a  variation  of  the  old  undistributed-profits 
tax — let  the  corporation  deduct  dividend  dis- 
tributions as  well  as  Interest  pajments,  and 
itself  pay  a  tax  only  on  such  Income  as  It 
retains.  Another  is  the  British  scheme — 
treat  the  tax  paid  by  the  corporation  as  a 
pa3rment  on  behalf  of  the  stockholder,  with- 
held at  the  source.  Thus  the  amoimt  of 
the  dividend  which  the  Ehareholder  must  re- 
turn is  the  amount  he  received  plus  his  por- 
tion of  the  income  tax  paid  by  the  corpo- 
ration. 

The  simpler  plan  which  our  committee  rec- 
ommended harks  back  to  that  embodied  in 
the  revenue  laws  from  1913  to  1936:  let  the 
stockholder  tak*  credit  at  the  initial  rate  of 
normal  tax  and  surtax  for  the  tax  the  corpo- 
ration has  paid.  At  present  this  woulc*  mean 
a  19-percent  credit  for  a  38-percent  tax.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  this  plan  would  be  equiva- 
lency between  the  starting  rate  of  tax  appli- 
cable to  the  Individual  and  that  applicable 
to  the  corporation.  Some  day  we  may  reach 
that  Utopia.  In  the  meantime,  the  credit  la 
reasonably  fair  and  is  more  intelligible  and 
practical  than  either  of  the  other  two  plans. 

Much  of  the  trouble  the  practitioner  has 
confronted  in  recent  years  Is  really  due  to 
court  decisions  that  seem  unreasonable  and, 
at  any  rate,  are  very  hard  to  live  with.  Why 
should  a  foreclosing  mortgagee  be  taxable 
upon  interest  he  didn't  receive,  merely  be- 
cause he  bid  the  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest for  the  property?  He  made  the  bid  of 
Interest  because  it  cost  him  nothing,  and  in 
all  probability  he  really  had  a  loss,  not  a 
realization  of  Income,  on  the  whole  deal. 
Why  should  the  essential  lements  of  a  re- 
capitalization or  a  reorganization  be  shrouded 
with  BO  much  judicial  mystery,  when  it  U 
plain  that  Congress  Intended  to  and  did  em- 
body in  the  law  the  complete  catalog  of  spe- 
cific technical  requirements  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion? When  a  sale  of  property  is  in  fact 
made  by  corporate  stockholders  personally 
after  a  liquidation,  why  should  the  sale  be 


taxed  as  having  been  made  in  substance  by 
the  corporation?  How  can  anyone  know 
what  "substance"  Is.  when  we  know  that  U 
Is  not  fact? 

Our  committee  has  tried  to  correct  each  ot 
these  difficulties.  The  last  two  presented 
serious  problems  for  the  draftsmen.  We  hava 
recommended  that  Congress  stats  expreealy 
that  the  conditions,  qualifications,  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  112  are  all 
that  are  to  be  applied,  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  prove,  by  a  clear  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that  the  principal  purpoee  at 
the  plan  of  reorganization  was  tax  avoidance. 
We  realize  that  the  proviso  perpetuates  un- 
certainly, but  could  wc  reasonably  give  the 
Commissioner  less?  We  have  further  recom- 
mended that  the  gain  on  a  sale  of  corporate 
property,  whether  preceded  or  followed  by  a 
liquidation,  should  be  subjected  to  cnly  ona 
capital  gains  tax,  thereby  eliminating  entire- 
ly the  materiality  of  the  Issues  of  fact  which 
the  courts  have  been  trying  not  very  happily 
to  resolve.  We  have  great  hopes  for  both 
changes. 

The  amendments  I  have  outlined,  plus  the 
60  others  we  have  recommended  to  the  trtist 
provisions,  tbe  pension  provisions,  the  estate  ''« 
and  gift  tax  sections,  and  so  on,  do  not  in- 
volve much  revenue.  The  ordinary  layman 
would  not  regard  them  as  major  mattera. 
Tet  you  and  I  know  that  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  revenue  laws,  indeed  their 
utility  and  efficiency  in  raising  billions  of 
dollars  fairly,  depends  upon  the  justness  and 
decent  operation  of  Just  such  sections  as 
these.  Our  revenue  system  could  break  Ooxm 
because  of  recognized  overcomplexity  and 
inequity:  and  It  Is  approaching  unpleasantly 
dose  to  that  situation  today.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  ilueei  uai  a  very  good 
m^rk  for  recognizing  the  need  of  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  code,  and  the  poeslbla 
utility  of  a  citizens'  sdvlsory  committee  to 
help  out.  I  know  you  join  me  in  hoping  that 
the  effort  for  sound  basic  reform  of  the  reve- 
ntie  laws  will  actually  be  sneoeaafuL 

One  word  more.  Some  of  our  recom- 
mendations go  a  long  way  toward  sustaining 
the  taxpayer's  accoimtlng  practices  and  busi- 
ness decisions,  unless  the  Commlsatanar 
proves  him  wrong.  Thus,  the  buidan  of 
showing  that  surplus  is  Improperly  accumu- 
lated for  section  102  purposes  is  put  on  the 
Commissioner,  as  well  as  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  the  taxpayer's  method  and  rate  of 
depredation  are  erroneous.  Both  provlsiona 
reverse  tbe  former  presumptions.  These  pro- 
vlsicHis  will  only  work  well  If  taxpayers  in 
general  make  honest,  defensible  busineas  de- 
cisions. Omr  committee  has  based  Its  work  on 
the  premise  that  the  great  bvilk  of  taxpayers 
are  honest  businessmen.  If  we  are  shown  to 
be  wrong,  the  country  will  be  in  for  another 
decade  of  tax  evasion  Investigations,  witch 
hunting,  and  loophole  closing.  You  publlo 
accountants  can  take  a  great  part  in  seeing 
that  business  plays  tbe  game  fairly  according 
to  the  rules.  " 

The  perfection  of  the  revenue  laws  is  prob- 
acy a  never-ending  task.  Many  wise  men 
have  worked  at  it — men  like  Cordell  Hull  and 
George  May  and  Arthur  Ballantlne  and  A.  W. 
Gregg  and  Randolph  Paul,  to  name  only  a 
few — and  yet  so  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Accountants  and  lawyers  are  key  men  in  tbe 
process,  for  we  see  the  system  in  action  every 
day,  and  we  know  what  the  actual  Impact  of 
each  section  Is.  Our  committee  earnestly 
hopes  that  otir  report  will  appeal  to  such  men 
as  yourselves,  that  you.  will  find  its  recom- 
mendations technically  soimd,  and  that  you 
will  work  for  its  adoption.  The  code  will  not 
be  perfect,  even  if  all  our  ideas  are  embodied 
in  it.  But  If  you  agree  with  xxa  that  it  will 
be  greatly  Improved  thereby,  and  will  make 
your  endorsement  known,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a  long  step  forward  In  IMS. 
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Akalu— UifOTli&«4  Battioa 


IZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L  L  BARTLETT 


tTS  rSOM    ALASKA 

TBI  BOUSX  or  RBPfUESBTTATIVCB 
Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remmrlu.  I  desire  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  ex- 
cell^Qt  article  about  Alaska  which  ap- 
IB  Um  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune 
December  1.  KnUtled  "Alaska— a 
UnlortlAed.  and  an  Basy  Pearl 
Haibor  Na  2"  It  was  written  by  WUbur 
Po*'  est.  assistant  editor  of  the  Herald 
Tritune: 

Alm  ka—a  BAmoM  XJwwoKxmm,  amb  *»  B«R 
PiAU.  HAUoa  NO.  1— CmuAm  un  twa 
ICuTACT  FBAa  Oammamr  Poiiaa  Wnx  Bs 
Ti  o  Lirru  uca  Too  Latb:  TwanoaT  Aa  It 
ToaaT  WooLB  TorrtM  m  limjnom 


I 


(By  WUbur  Ponrnt) 

— Th«  oirruit  d«bat« 
oT«r  funds  for  Buropaan  raluUtUl- 
tautm  hM  a  pacuUarly  iroole  latatast  In 
Alai  ka  today.  WbU«  Al««>itT  appnelata  tha 
din  hunuuutarlaa  nacd  of  foretgn  help  from 
UMlUnltad  Statai.  tbay  («rTenUy  bop*  that 
,t.  and  vital  problem  of 
!•   not   to   b«   wittingly 

P  Mpl*  bar*  tn  AJaaka— botb  dTU  and  mill- 
tar  — know  all  too  well  that  Alaaka  li  at  this 
BBoi  a*nt  a  land  of  potential  Paarl  Barbors  aa 
w*i  aa  a  pro*p«ctiT*  victim  of  a  too-little* 
an<!  -too-lat*  poUey  of  p*nurloua  congias- 
aio4al  approprlatMas  for  defense. 

truth  Is  that  should  aa  •Beetlv*  enemy 
Alaska  tomorrow  tbla  fraat  bastion 
of  korth  American  defense  wonid  be  loet  to 
the  United  States  because  Congress  is  not 
pto  ndlng  tb*  funds  for  Its  adequat*  protec- 
tto4.  An  enemy  would  simply  use  our  Inatal- 
and  airfields  for  further  invailsa 
aouMtward. 

Aia-aoam  ncTAaioir 

Aby  foreign  incursion  into  Alaska  would 

made  by  alr-boma  troopa  armed  to  the 

teefh.    Tbey  would  aoaa  from  ao-Gss  the 

Strait,  no  great  air  distance  either 

Baward,  tlie  prlneipa>  port  of  entry,  or 

Aneborac*  and  Vatr banks,  narre  centers 

of  ftm  Amsrtrsn  Alaskan  Military  Brtabllah- 

tt. 

and  elaewbere  in   ^'tr^t 
troopa   are   withstanding 
tnspscatures  and  onacaataoMd 
tbsr  aoBttttloaa   to  build   up   faculties 
which  one  day  may  accommodate  American 
ibat  forces  capable  of  fending  off  air- 
)  samnles  and  aTlatlon  fighter  tmiu  fsat 
powerful  enough  to  catch  an  enemy 
he  arrlvee.    In  Alaska  today,  bow- 
there  are  naitbsr  oomlMt  troops  nor 
air  jBgbtaia  in  numbsra  worthy  of  mention. 
tha  radar  serasn  which  our  forces 
ly  nssd  avooBtf  tbs  Alaskan  perlph- 
awalto  a  comparattfaiy  ptdrtllng  appro- 
pri4uon  in  WaalUngtoB  of  some  gSS^XM.OOO. 
BMrtag  atratt  to  a  hosuie  barrier  be> 
tba  Vnltad  Btatss  and  Russia,  a  sort 
of  $o  Man's  Land  ovar  wlUch  even  American 
are  barred.    Russian  and  Amsrisan 
remain  on  tbair  raspseuva  sldss 
have  nttsriy  no  contact  of  a  social  or 
aatwa.    Abssrlcan  aircraft  are  lor> 
to  fly  over  Rumian  territory  on  tha 
oertain  penalty  of  being  shot  down, 
to  tba  thinking  of  so  many   Alstksns 
I  bav*  talked  and  that  of  our 

military 
paobla  of  tb*  air.  grosmd.  and  sea  bsvs  tn 
Ala  ika    thst  IX  tba  Ubitcd  Butss 


r 


and  tha 
to  dsfend  Alaska 

national  aecurlty.  then  we  ahould 
and  cease  making  geatttrss  here  in 
north.    It  will  require  a  generatkm 
to  a  state  of  real  defenss 

It  rate  of  dolee  from  annual 
Much   can   happen   and   may   happen 
fraction  of  that  time. 

THX  BSXTX  or  STAtmOOD 

Alaskans  believe  that  statehood  i/t 
tied  with  a  military  and  air  defense  ofj 
ka.    It  is  probably  true,  ss  claimed 
96  percent  of  Alaskans  are  for  statet 
that  the  opposition  springs  solely  from  < 
eo  interesu  which  woiUd  deplore  tai 
for  roads,  railroads,  and  other  t>etter 
Alaska  so  desperately  needs  If  tier 
ritory  shall  eesr  Im  waU  popiilated 
supporttag.  and  aoa  a  stepctUM  of 
partmeat  of  tba  Xatarlar. 

If  Alaalta  U  to  be  defended,  roads 
ar«  of  paramount  BiUtary  im( 
BaBroad  to  a 
Bnrard  to 
toPairbanfea.    In 
al>lc  weatbar  it  can  haul  an  inc 
l.«t30  tons  dally.    It  was  submerged 
In  snow  for  SI  days  last  winter.   Almost  i 
on  land  It  servce  the  mainland  of  Ala 
area  one-fifth  the  slae  of  the  United 

The  mtiston  of  our  forces  tn  Alaska 

1.  Air  dsD 

a.  Bxpeiimental   and   field   testing 
tlona  tuider  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  cone 

3.  Training  of  fighter,  bomber,  and 
aircraft  personnel  under  condlUoi 
found  elsewhere. 

Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  faclllt 
made  our  No.  1  objective  rank  third. 
Ho.  3  objective  also  msy  be  said  to  hai 
liamstrucg  by  Iac!c  of  facilities  to  tri 
than  one  bomber  group  and  one  fighter  j 
during  the  year.     Lack  of  facilities  haa] 
caused  primarily  by  a  dearth  of 
taxpayer  funds  which.  In  the  view  of 
Alaskans,  are  going  to  Europe  and  ever) 
eaeept  to  tlis  frontier  of  American  def « 


Other  reasons  holding  back 
fensee  are,  of  course,  weather,  the 
structlon  season,  difficulties  of  gett 
terlals  Into  the  Interior,  and  a  st 
market  tn  which  civilian  workers  knc 
to  exact  time  and  a  half  and  double 
overtime. 

tmouwAar  m  coicvaho 

At  Point  Barrow  recently  I  met  Lt. 
J.  B.  Urqtihart.  United  States  Navy, 
lumbia.  8.  C.  commanding  naval  It 
tions  there.    The  most  poorly  paid 
dog  team  driver  or  caterpillar  train 
rooeivsa  about  tTO  weekly.     Urquhart^ 
to  inferior.    Of  course,  Urquhart 
ture  wliieh  excels  that  of  the 

Alaalta  Is  commanded  by  Lt.  Cen. 
D.  Twining,  a  top  Air  Force  general 
der  the  new  services  merger  la  Ala 
Aleutian  boes  of  Air.  Army,  and 
all    of    the    technical    branches, 
stely  in  command  of  the  Air  Is 
J.   H.   Atkinson,   chief  of  the 
Command,   which    Is   the   operat 
tactical  element  of  Alaskan  defenaea. 

His  responsibilities  are: 

1.  Defend  Alssiu  and  Alaskan  app 
to  the  United  States. 

a.  Conduct  aerial  reronnslssance 
veUlance  of  Alaskan  areas  and  sppr 
thereto. 

a.  Deny  any  possible 
Alaakan  area  from  wtilch  attacks  ooi 
Isxmched  and  supported. 

4.  Brtablish  and  malnUln  a  eont 
training  program  for  tactlcad  forces  in 
and  the  Aleutlana. 

General  Atkinson  has  the  obligation 
fend  the  principal  naval  operating  I 
Atoutiaaa.  now  under  Bear  Adm.  A.  X. 
aommanrtlng  the  Alaskan 


Bteentb  Naval  Dtotriet. 
lose  Air  Force  record  Is 
lished.  will  do  his  best 
^and  the  American  pso- 
I  mtist  also  defend  the 
in  tb3  Alaa- 


Alaska  are  l>rave  men 
It  they  may  be  obll(,'ed 
■la.  realising  what  tbey 

lony  of  General  Spsatz. 

before  the  President's 

}n  in  Washington,  gava 

skan  situation  when  he 

sports  of  a  14,C00-plane 

[of  which  possibly  1.W0 

[B-as  type  and  buadrads 

^flehter  type. 

think  that  it  to  war- 

kbout  a  probable  sttack 

tiM  top  of  the  world 

Btradt.    Tbey  raeaU  too 

fortify  Ouaim  for  fiar 

the  delicate  feelings  of 

lis  day  and  aga,  wban 

nothing  to  vilify  Amar« 

American  intentions— 

ited  In  the  modem 

ions — then  Alaakans  be- 

lifted   in   bringing   their 

the  open. 


[tlie  United  Natioos 
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I  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
local  branches  of   the 
tion  for  the  United  Na- 
in  outstanding  Job  in 
)ubllc  with  aims,  ob- 
Eomplu^hments   of   the 
^world  today  organized 
security  and  peace. 

largest,  and  probably 
land  effective  of  tbgae 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
lys  found  in  the  fore« 
kive,  worthwhile  efforts. 
the  local  association 
ling  educators,  profes- 
)men.  labor  leaders,  in- 
7omen,  clergjrmen,  and 
le  community. 
3rmed  a  public  service 
|ue  in  bringing  to  every 
understanding  of  the 
of  the  United  Nations 
learer  realization  that 
^f  achieving  and  main- 
enduring  peace  lies  in 
Eirt  of  a  world  organlza- 

it  accomplishment  of 

;iation  has  been  to  ar- 

Itor  of  one  of  the  leaiS 

present  each  week  a 

)rk  of  the  United  Na- 

late  both  the  local  as- 

itor  for  this  construc- 

lend  this  action  to  the 

iy  colleagues  and  urge 

Itles  which  they  rep- 

Informatlve  program 

idertaken,  Uxey  bend 
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their  efforts  toward  bringing  that  about 
In  order  that  there  may  be  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  this  timely  and  important  subject. 
Dr.  Dexter  Perkins,  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  an  Illustrious  professor  of 
history,  who  heads  the  local  association. 
In  a  foreword  to  the  first  in  this  series  of 
articles,  has  this  to  say: 

The  United  Nations  is  by  no  means  a  pan- 
acea. It  has  neither  great  economic  re- 
soutoss  nor  as  yet  any  physical  power.  It  is, 
however,  an  agmey  which  serves  to  foetis  at- 
tention on  international  problems,  and  it 
may  in  time  become  competent  not  only  to 
make  reccmmer  da  tions  which  have  a  moral 
weight  but  to  proTlds  tba  aaAlaary  for  car- 
rying out  Its  deotoions.  No  laMtutlca  can 
be  Judged  aftsr  it  has  been  in  existence  only 
9  years.  TIm  success  of  this  new  agency  of 
International  co(H>erstion  depends  upon  the 
support  it  receives  from  public  opinion  all 
over  the  wwld.  and  particularly  upon  the 
support  It  receives  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  to  why  it  to  important 
to  understand  It. 

In  8fpt=mber  It  was  my  prlvileKe  to 
address  a  rally  during  United  Nations 
we^.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
QUU'ks.  this  address  follows: 

TOT7I    ETAKS   IN    THE   trNTrCO    NAnONB 

Per  millions  of  people  today  all  over  the 
world  the  words  "United  Nations"  sum  up 
their  hope  for  peace  and  security. 

The  delegates,  gathered  at  San  Francisco 
In  June  1945,  sought  to  create  a  new  organi- 
zation founded  upon  the  Ideals  and  common 
alms  of  all  the  peoples  whose  governments 
were  determined  that  mankind  should  have 
a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 

Many  of  us  have  read,  and  speculated, 
upon  wliat  the  world  Is  to  be  In  this  atomic 
age.  With  man's  mind,  talents,  and  inven- 
tive genius  reaching  out  into  the  infinite, 
we  must  choose  the  direclion  we  are  to  take. 
Will  it  be  upward  to  a  brighter  world  of  peace, 
understanding,  and  tolerance  among  men,  or 
will  It  iM  a  headlong  plunge  into  darkness 
and  despair,  with  mankind  seeking  to  survive 
underground  while  great  fertile  fields  and 
large  industrial  areas  are  t>eing  wiped  from 
parts  of  the  earth?  The  time  to  make  that 
choice  Is  upon  us:  we  cannot  avoid  it. 

To  have  peace,  lasting  peace,  in  the  world 
today,  nations  must  forget  their  sometimes 
petty  interests  or  at  least  learn  to  tutrmonlze 
them  with  those  of  the  whole  human  race. 
TWO  world  wars  and  tlie  possible  prospect  of 
a  greater  holocaust  have  completely  over- 
shadowed national  interests  as  such.  If  the 
nations  of  the  world  Insist  upon  pursuing  a 
purely  nationalistic  course  and  upon  main- 
taining International  hcstillty  lietween  one 
another,  the  chaotic  outlook  Is  dreary.  Indeed. 

When  one  compares  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  which  have  been  at  each  other's 
throats  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  with 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  under- 
stand why  our  way  of  life  Is  the  envy  of  mil- 
lions far  from  these  shores.  These  millions 
will  lose  faith  in  all  things  should  some  In- 
tsmatlonal  organization  like  the  United  Na- 
tions f  ?.ll  to  keep  the  peace.  They  know,  or 
should  know,  that  only  tiirough  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  nations  everywhere  for  a  lasting 
peace  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  survive 
and  live  as  freemen. 

But  this  lasting  peace,  of  which  we  speak, 
eaanot  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Old  World 
stiU  harboring  the  hatreds  of  genera- 
To  supplant  these  hatreds  with  the 
and  aims  wliich  wlU  preserve  the  peace 
may  coU  for  more  tluin  mere  platitudes  to 
the  effect  that  war  to  waste  and  peace  to  the 
great  desire  of  all  peoples.  It  cannot  be 
worked  out  so  simply.  The  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  after  the  First  Woild  War 
to  proof  of  that.    Obvio\ialy  some  organisa- 
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tion  with  a  very  great  deal  of  power  is  neces- 
sary to  persuade  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  Orient  too,  to  drop  tiietr  liatreds  and 
suspicions  and  puU  together. 

Hence,  to  bring  about  complete  readjtist- 
ment  of  national  psychology  to  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  it  Is  essential  that  some 
orgamizatlon  of  great  power  have  at  Its  com- 
mand the  most  hlgiily  skiiled  students  of 
humanity,  economy,  government,  and  states- 
manship, if  law  and  order  among  nations  are 
to  he  maintained.  The  only  other  alterna- 
tive to  such  an  organization  Is  a  complete 
Imperialistic  despotism,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  or  on  the  part  of  RuEsla. 
And  there  is  only  one  wa?  to  prevent  this: 
NatltHis  must  cooperate,  either  through  per- 
suasion or  compulsion.  Effective  persuasion 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  United 
Kalions. 

It  to  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that 
our  way  of  life  in  the  United  States  would 
(Ussppeaur  completely  under  the  Imperialistic 
policy  of  Russia.  For  the  peoples  t£  the 
world  it  to  a  matter  of  Hobson'fe  choie>:  It  is 
to  be  a  cooperative  world  or  no  world. 

To  forestall  a  possible  war  of  excennina- 
tlon.  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  world 
organization  dentgned  to  do  all  in  Its  power 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  The  delegates 
of  the  nations  who  labored  at  San  Pnuiclsco 
were  not  perfect.  Tlie  relations  l>etwecn  the 
countries  they  represented  were  not  perfect. 
The  plan  they  produced  to  not  perfect.  3ut 
it  Is  a  plan  dedicated  to  the  task  of  pievent- 
Ing  war. 

Tliat  it  waa  not  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  there  have  been  delays,  bickerings, 
and  fumblings  within  the  organization,  dees 
not  mean  that  it  will  not  vrork.  Eventually 
we  must  see  to  it  that  It  does  work. 

But  there  are  certain  elements  within  the 
organization  which  have  consistently  ob- 
structed some  of  the  most  Important  meas- 
ures before  the  United  Nations. 

If  memtiers  refuse  to  use  the  machinery 
they  have  created  for  international  cooper- 
ation, that  machinery  of  Itself  can  eccom- 
pllsh  nothing.  We  mtist  spare  neither  pa- 
tience, time,  nor  effort  In  our  endeavor  to 
surmount  these  difficulties.  We  must  see  to 
It  that  this  effort  to  outlaw  war  does  not  fail. 

From  Its  inception  I  have  been  a  ittanch 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. I  feel  strongly  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  Is  dependent  in  a  large  measuro  upon 
some  such  form  of  world  organization.  The 
Ideals  and  alms  upon  which  It  Is  founded  are 
the  markers  along  the  upward  road  nuinklnd 
must  take  If  he  is  to  survive. 

These  ideals  and  alms,  expressed  In  the 
preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  are : 
to  prevent  war,  to  accomplish  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  International  disputes,  to  re- 
move economic,  social,  and  other  causes  of 
war  by  cooperation  among  nations,  and  to 
promote  social  progress  and  better  standards 
of  living  In  keeping  with  a  faith  In  funda- 
mental btiman  rights  and  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  individual. 

These  words  express  the  objectives  of  nil 
peoples  whose  governments  Joined  together 
to  form  the  United  Nations.  They  tire  of 
vital  concern  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
becatise  they  point  the  way  to  the  fulfillment 
of  man's  iiighest  aspiration,  a  dream  that 
has  persisted  through  the  long,  dark  nigiit 
of  history  tiiat  man  would  someday  lift  him- 
self from  the  blood  of  war  into  a  new  world 
of  peace  and  imderstandlng  among  liis  fel- 
low men.  Certainly,  it  to  a  goal  worth 
striving  for. 

Wliat  is  the  United  Nations  doing  to  bring 
us  closer  to  this  goal?  The  accomplLshments 
to  date  have  not  been  spectacular,  bui.  they 
are  a  step  forward  in  the  right  direction. 

For  example,  various  questions  afl(!cting 
peace  and  aecurlty  luve  been  brought  before 
the  United  Nations — the  Iramian  question, 
the  Syrian  and  Lebsmese  question,  the  Indo- 
n^siaoi  question,  the  Spanish  question,  the 
Greek  and  Bailkan  question  on  Uuee  sepa- 


rate occasions.  These  questions  have  been 
debated  in  the  Security  Council:  differences 
of  opinion  which  mi'ht  otherwise  have  led 
to  Incidents,  have  been  aired,  and  where  no 
unanimous  resolution  cotild  be  reached. 
various  stiggwtions  were  put  forwwd  in  the 
debates  and  received  world- wide  publicity. 

On  the  long,  and  sometimes  rocky  road  to 
Its  objectives,  the  achievements  and  efforts 
of  the  Unltsd  Nations  have  left  an  Imprint  on. 
each  man's  doors*ep  which  Is  often  over- 
looked. Many  of  these  achievements  and 
efforts  can  be  translated  Into  terms  of  bread. 
farm  output,  timber  and  houses,  TrtiUfsi 
services,  transportation  Jobs,  and  fiiwwliiin  of 
ideas. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  United  NaUons 
agencies  which  mi^t  be  of  great  bsnsftt  to 
any  ono  of  us.  to  the  World  Healtb  Orgsntos« 

tion  Interim  Commission.  If  you  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  ill.  it  to  conosivabls 
that  your  doctor  mlFht  be  able  to  cure  yoa 
in  less  time  because  the  World  Hstfth  Qr> 
ganlratlon  haa  standstdted  tbs  iln^s. 
serums,  aind  vacclnss  bs  usss. 

At  a  meeting  of  physicians  in  Geneva  last 
June,  work  was  bsgun  for  bringing  ihs  new 
war-bom  drugs  like  penicillin  and  the  sulpha 
series  into  standardised  form  for  world  use 
and  prescription.  Such  a  plan  lays  the  bavto 
for  improved  fabrication  and  reduced  prloss. 
making  it  possible  for  more  pec^le  to  share  tn 
scientific  and  teclmologleal  gains. 

Controlling  of  development  or  spread  of 
epidemics  also  will  be  aided  by  the  wam- 
Inga  and  recommendationa  of  this  organisa- 
tion. The  fight  against  tuberculosis  and 
malaria  on  several  oontlnsnts  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  speclaltoto  of  tbto  World  HeaUth 
Oniranisation. 

We  know  of  the  terrible  plight  of  people 
in  Etirope  during  the  winter  following  tha 
last  war.  As  a  result  of  the  eflorta  of  the 
Emergency  Coal  Organization,  tbeae  people 
will  be  less  cold,  not  warm,  but  leas  cold  thto 
coming  winter. 

No  international  orgamlsatlon  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace — whether  it  is  the  United 
Nations  or  any  other— can  exist  or  exert  any 
lastint;  influence  unless  each  member  lias  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  ttie  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  oth«  signatory  nations. 
Countries,  like  individuals,  can  only  under- 
stand one  another  by  friendly  discussion  of 
each  others'  problems.  So  often  the  reason 
for  their  liatred  is  t>ecause  Ignorance  lias 
twisted  and  distorted  the  true  picture  at  one 
another. 

*The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  S.in  Francisco  rec- 
ognized this  vital  need  for  freedom  of  infor- 
mation by  embodying  the  Council  for  Social 
and  Economic  Progress  in  the  final  draft  of 
the  Charter.  In  encouraging  the  Intoma- 
tional  meeting  of  minds  on  questions  of 
common  concern,  much  of  the  fear  bom  of 
ignorance  which  contributes  to  futtire  wars 
to  dispelled. 

Not  all  of  the  organizations  affUiated  with 
the  United  Nations  are  in  the  formative 
stage.  Nor  are  some  of  them  new.  Ottiers, 
concerned  with  improving  the  way  you  and 
your  famUy  live,  have  been  operating  for 
some  time.  The  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation  was  an  autonomous  tn-anch  of  the 
Leigue.  Now  it  to  a  specialised  agency  of  ttis 
United  Nations. 

In  June  1946  some  of  the  member  nations 
through  this  organization  agreed  upon  a 
precedent-setting  convention  which  fixed  a 
minimum  wage  for  seamen.  Improved  food, 
berths,  and  working  conditions  were  in- 
cluded and  new  standards  of  social  insur- 
ance. Eours  of  work,  age  for  beginning  work, 
social  Insurance,  safety  on  tiie  Job.  and 
working  conditions  for  women,  srs  othsr 
matters  on  which  international  sgisamsBti 
have  been  worked  out. 

What  are  tlie  educational  problenis  for 
chndren  in  the  war-battered  areas  of  tbs 
world?    Childroi  who  havs 
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ot  •BMsy  DCBMpatlMi  Of  tlMlr  eoun- 
UtwJ  vho  bAv*  b*«n  aeDtnted  ttom  tlMlr 
«IM  hav*  i  tac**lMr  ta  mtM 

hktoout  «w<:w..  iug  what  toMorrow 
For  yvftxa  mom  of  Umm  chil- 
kav*  ba«k  wtttemt  toys,  books  to  read. 
to  ptaiy:  tlMT  havt  boen  without 
all  tie  8O0<l  UUBfi  A  ebUd  thould  tuv«  to 
llv*  ^  Iwpiiy«Bd  naniuil  life. 

■t   !•   the   United   Nations   doing   for 


On  )  of  th«  most  important  agencies  In  ths 
Vmti  d  Nations  Is  that  dealing  with  the  wel- 
fara  pf  children,  partlcalarly  those  chlKlren 
toy  tba  war.  UNBBA  aet  aside  a  fund 
to  h4  VMd  by  a  permanant  organization  for 
Its  first  work  la  to  meet  the 
of  Um  widorfed.  under- 
elothfcd.  and  ucdercared-for  yooagsters.  Re- 
centl  r  tn  Congress  we  passed  a  bill  authrr- 
eontribatlons  uo  to  150  000.000  to  what 
Is  to  b*  known  as  the  United  Nations  Ap- 
peal  'cr  Children. 

U^  BSCO.  the  idftlwial.  aetentlfle.  and 
eultt  ral  crganlaattoM.  wSao  toefea  aftsr  cMl- 
drenp  welfare.    It  seisks  to  mo>»Mlre  teacii- 
fovammcBts  for  the  rebuilding  of 
itfaeatlonal  systems   tn   war-shattered 
co«ni|rt«a 

the  world  grows  aBMll^.  the  numbar 

of  wAts  In  which  you  are  affected  by  Inter- 

tlc  nal  relations  multiplies.     Tear  radio, 

health  practices,  yoor  passport,  the  fa- 

I  for  ffttln?  news  Into  your  ne«spa« 

the   kind   of  hot?se   you   live  In,  ths 


Tcetl  ods  of  reining  and  shipping  food,  your 
Job.  even  the  way  your  child  la  taught.  wiU 
all  1  lore  tow.->rd  the  highest  common  de- 
Bom  nator  our  common  Ideas  and  resources 
can   vliMi  about. 

TT  ese  few  examplea  of  the  efforts  and 
MhlfTements  of  the  United  Nations  give  \is 
Idea  of  Its  purpose  and  of  the  benefits 
ly  anjoy  If  we  do  not  sidestep  the  cb- 
3S  It  ImpoBes.  In  Tlew  of  the  ben- 
whlch  have  already  accrued,  and  of 
which  we  can  confidently  expect  In 
th*  l^iture  every  one  of  us  should  lend  his 
■ton  J  suoport  to  the  noble  ideals  finding  ex- 
proa  Ion  In  this  organization.  And  he  should 
a  aaooAd  time  at  its  critics. 

■M  also  do  his  utmorit  to  defeat  all 
sub\4praivo  thmmita  t>ent  upoa  rotMNHug  Mb 
effec  ;lT«  opwatJoB.  or  the  ultlmato  dHlruc- 
of  the^prgaalsatlon  and  its  ideals. 
N(  nation  can  long  endure  without  ths 
favo  "able  public  opinion  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  Its  cltlaens.  Likewise,  the  success  of 
ths  [Jnlted  Nations  depends  upon  the  peo- 
plca  of  sll  nations  worklnt;  together  for  the 
com  non  welfare.  Only  then  can  we  be  as- 
sure* I  of  psaca  OB  earth  and  good  will  to  all 
man 
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KXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LotnauMs 
THl  HOUSI  OP  BVBBUI 
Tuesdtnf.  December  2,  1947 


mt.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  St  view  of  the  attitude  of  Russia  to- 
vart^thls  country.  I  am  surprised  ttiit 
ear  JQofVtnuBCBt  continues  to  ship  great 
kttMs  of  tools,  farm  implements  and 
'  things  to  that  country.  During  the 
la  njooths  ending  September  30. 1947.  our 
ezp4rts  to  Russia  totaled  $155,398,000. 
of  these  exports  consisted  of 
machlneiy.  treblciaa  and  farm  impic- 
inen;s  wUeh  mn  varj  scarce  here  and 
are  rery  dMtoolt  for  our  own  people  to 
obuin.    I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  ac- 


H 


cord  with  the  view  of  those  who 
we  should  continue  to  ship  this  mat 
which  Is  in  short  supply  here  at  he 
a  nation  which  manifests  the  att 
Russia  docs.    I  know  from  personi 
pcrience  that  farmers  are  unable  to ] 
farm  machinery  which  they  badly 
In  view  of  the  great  inroads  that 
munism  is  making  in  the  world  an4 
vi.;w  of  the  fact  that  Russia  today  Is ' 
great    exponent    of    communism 
stands  as  a  threat  to  the  entir:  \  or| 
confess  that  I  cannot  unders       d 
pc  sition  of  cur  Government  in  cc     ml 
to  ship  to  Russia  machine  tools,  el: 
e<juipment.  Industrial  tools,  farm 
m:nts.  and  other  items  which  are  in  i 
supply  here  and   which  are  hot 
sti-enithen  Russia.     Peeling  as  I 
hr.ve  advised  the  Secretary  of  Cot 
of  my  position  and  I  have  protestc 
ccn'anuance  of  this  practice,  since 
Dt  partment  has  full  authority  over 
matter. 


AflMrica^i  Stake  io  the  World  E< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHICA.">I 

IN  THE  HOU.^E  OP  REPRESENTAT 
Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speak« 

Ni.tional  Foreign  Trade  Conven'ior 
held  in  St.  Louis.  October  20.  21,  an< 
and  a  program  of  action  drawn  up 
is  worthy  of  deliberate  consideratic 
Members  of  Congress. 

Realizing  that  the  outcome  of 
conflict  of  economic  and  political 
ogics  in  the  world  is  at  the  mc 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  citli 
the  United  States  because  turmoil  i 
brings  lowered  productivity  there. 
disruption  of  world  trade,  the  cc 
tion  developed  its  program  for  ^ct 
connection  with  a  foreign  economic 
Icj  for  this  country. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration 
ccUeegues  the  first  of  two  parts 
summary  of  the  final  declaration 
foreign -trade  convention: 

Final  Dxcuuution   op  thb  Thuti-i 
NATIONAL  FoancN  Taaiia  Ooitvii 
AMoaca's  wti 


nc  THS  woau 

Th*  thirty-fourth  national  foreign 
convention    dedaras   Ita   adheranca 
principles  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
can  foreign  trade  as  defined  and  sf 
by  the  thirty  aecond  convention  in  U 
to  the  propoaad  foreign  economic  poll 
the  United  Stataa  put  forward  by  the 
third  eonvaatlon  in  1946.    Conaclooa 
griDwlag  aaacnlttide  of  America's  stake  I 
wcrld  •oaaoaay.  the  convention  offers 
Arierlaan  paopie  a  program  (or  actio 
ce  ved  in  the  light  of  these  prlncli 
dedicated  to  the  eflectuaUon  ot  the 
polcy. 

The  course  that  foreign  ecocomle 
ta>:ea  In  the  months  ahead  la  the 
Tital  conoem  ot  tbla  convention.    St 
aa  It  doaa.  tn  tkia  fteld.  for  the  inter 
trading  and  Investment  tnteraats  of  , 
private  enterprise,  the  convention 
deem  it  wtttaln  Ita  prorlnoa  to  pass  Jud^i 
on  the  foreign  policy  ot  tba  United  9U: 
all  of  Its  manifold  phases:  it  racognlars 
nauonal  action  tix  ih»  field  of  intamat 


■iiMt  ba  to  promota 

Mng  aa  a  nation  and 

Institutions,  embraoaa 

Ing  far  beyond  the  flm 

b;  and  It  reccgnlzea  that; 

^Icy  Is.  of  necessity,  an 

irger  pattern.    But  th« 

also  that  foreign  ceo* 

|tal  purpoae.  in  ita  ownj 

ae  development  of  ani 

;gn  tr.cle  and  Invest- 

(t  the  American  paoplai 

9u:;h  an  increased  pro-l 

and   consumption  of 

urvlces.    The    concrete 

fnnced  In  the  program 

fith  this  declaration  are 

)pon    those   aspects    of 

^cy  which,  vhile  serving 

of  the  foreisn  policy 

Importantiy  upon  the 

^le  to  American  prlvsta 

iduct  of  the  Nation's 


Ot,  the  program  la  con- 
that  forer.n  economlo 
I  and  Implement  the  for- 
It  is  a  part.  It  la  predl- 
^lyins  truth  that  an  ex- 
id  Interchange  of  gocdS 
rnurturlns  oX  dsmccratic 
requisites  of  enduring 
and  It  assumes,  as  Its 
the  security  and  well- 
I  States  and  the  prcser- 
1  democratic  forms  and 
ip  incstrlcably  with  t'le 
ht  comes  to  evolve  lu  the 

la  tremendously  con- 
[The  problems  to  which 
ig  over  the  whole  range 
lie.  political.  Id'oloslcal, 
rnt'ons  involved,  cmstl- 
id  continuing  ch.illcnga 
9f  the  purposes  ovr  for- 
ced to  serve.  The  solu- 
lese  problems  He,  ad- 
le  economic  area  with 
9n  la  competent  to  deal. 
[tiM  acoDomic  forces  at 
►pel  TBdIug.  and  the  fact 
t  Tlal  ucll -being 

1  !.an  be  no  sound 

the  peace  and  security 
isplres. 

trial  well-being  to  which 
will  depend.  In  the  last 
sner^  and  Intelligence 
country,  the  natural 
within  reach  are  con- 
enjoyment  of  the  con- 
irsult   of   this   material 
IS  of  the  world  are  con- 
between  two  opposing 
le  first  course,  to  which 
smmltted.  Is  the  course 
I.  with  Its  reliance  upon 
t\  ■     e  enterprise  aa  tha 
kp.    ament  and  pracraaa« 
the  dignity  and  worth 
Inherent   In   political 
le  spiritual  concept  of 
second   course   Is   tha 
regimentation,  with  Its 
\.  to  tha  material- 
^e  Individual  Is  the  senr- 
a  cog  In  the  collectlvist 
Inversion  not  only  of  eco- 
of  political  freedom  aa 
itrles.   where   socialism 
fraud  or  by  fiat,  politl- 
»ady  been  destroyed:  In 
goala  of  socialism  ara 
under   the   forma   and 
democracy.    Tet.  how- 
ito  being  and  whatavar 
or  imiHicatlona  It  may 
result  of  economic  regl- 
ralysls  of  those  Indtvld- 
lincentlvaa  that  tmderlle 
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The  outcome  of  the  conflict  of  economic 
and  political  Ideologlee  existent  in  the  world 
today  ts  a  mattar  of  profound  conoam  to  the 
people  of  tha  United  Stataa.  Even  where 
political  fraedona  hava  b^sn  praasrmd.  the 
practice  of  snslsllSHi  earrias  a  thtaat  to  our 
well-being  In  America  by  reason  of  the  ef- 
fecta  it  brings  In  lowered  productivity  and 
the  disruption  of  world  trade.  But  more  im- 
portant still  Is  the  fact  that  economic  regi- 
mentation. In  face  of  the  failure  to  which  It 
la  destined,  calla  Increasingly  for  political 
regimentation  to  insure  its  continued  ap- 
plication. It  Is  this  prospect  of  progressive 
abandonment  of  the  democratic  process 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  resort  to  the 
authoritarian  controls  of  the  police  state — 
which  we  have  come  to  Identify  as  commu- 
nism— that  holds  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
own  aecurlty  and  to  the  Integrity  of  our 
Institutions. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  conmiunlsm  flour- 
ishes where  it  does.  So  long  as  underpro- 
duction and  persistent  poverty  exists,  the 
specious  appeal  of  a  dictated  collectlvist  se- 
curity will  be  compelling.  So  long  as 
wretched,  undernourished  peoples  take  refuge 
in  that  appeal,  the  world  will  rest  in  pre- 
carious balance,  and  we  ourselves  will  stand 
In  Jeopardy.  In  aeeking  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  the  Communist  virus,  the  exercise  of  dlp- 
lom:.tic  and  other  pressures  is  not  enough; 
the  seeds  of  danger  lie  far  too  deep  to  make 
auch  measures  In  themselves  effective.  They 
lie,  actually.  In  the  basic  frustration  of  hu- 
man beings,  who.  aspiring  to  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living,  have  not  yet  fotmd  the  means 
for  Its  attainment. 

Clearly,  under  this  conception,  the  steps 
that  have  been  U.ken  tcwaid  checking  the 
expansion  of  the  Communist  ideology  as  a 
world  force,  and  toward  checking  the  expan- 
aion  of  Communist  Russia  as  a  world  power, 
can  be  construed  aa  only  a  beginning.  No 
efiort  to  save  the  world  from  communism 
will  be  succaaaful  until  a  solution  Is  found 
for  the  economic  problem  on  which  com- 
munism feeds,  which  is.  at  Its  roots,  the 
problem  of  underproduction  and  the  poverty 
that  underproduction  brings.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  demands  that  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  work  together  to  increase 
their  productivity,  not  merely  to  the  prewar 
level,  but  far  above  that  level.  It  demands 
that  tha  peoples  of  these  lands  be  given  the 
omxMTtunlty  to  apply  their  energies  and 
Initiatives  more  fully  and  more  efSclently 
In  utilizing  Hit  reaources  which  they  possess 
or  can  acquire. 

Wa  in  America,  in  making  use  of  the  re- 
•ourcaa  available  to  us,  have  applied  our  en- 
argiaa  and  our  initiatives  imder  a  political 
and  economic  system  which  brmgs  out  the 
beat  thara  Is  in  human  incentive  and  achieve- 
mant.  and  which  has  produced  the  highest 
staadard  of  living  ever  known.  We  bold  the 
place  we  do  in  the  world  today  by  reason  of 
this  accomplishment,  and  by  reason  specifi- 
cally of  the  ability  we  demonstrated,  during 
tha  war.  to  apply  these  energlee  and  IniUa- 
tlve  In  defense  of  our  free  Institutions.  That 
abUlty  waa  manifest,  and  the  war  was  won. 
because  the  Nation  stood  imited  in  a  corn- 
men  cause.  Now.  with  the  war  behind  us. 
we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  new  chal- 
lenge—a challenge  related  Just  as  surely  as 
the  otlier  to  the  safeguarding  of  our  future 
and  the  preservation  of  our  security  and 
strength.  That  challenge,  the  buUding  of  a 
groundwork  on  which  an  enduring  structure 
of  world  productivity  and  world  peace  can  be 
araetad.  will  demand,  as  the  challenge  of  war 
damanded,  the  united  force  of  our  national 
WIU  behind  it. 

It  Is  net  mere  altruism  or  a  aense  of  hu- 
manitarian responsibility  that  impels  us  to 
Beet  this  challenge;  the  issue  is  one  which 
Involves,  deeply  and  critically,  the  enlight- 
anad  aalf-intcrest  of  the  American  people. 
It  «a  refuse  to  answer  the  call  that  is  put 
upon  us  by  the  world's  need  for  greater  pro- 
ductivity; if  the  efforU  we  make  to  ere:  lC  a 


liberal  aystam  of  world  trade  are  unavailing: 
if  wa  fail  to  aacure.  by  the  power  of  azainple. 
tha  adharance  of  other  peoples  to  the  eco- 
nomlo concept  In  which  wa  believe,  then  the 
destructive  doctrinea  that  Karl  Uarx  pretehcd 
will  have  gained  new  and  dangerous  stre;igth. 

America's  stake  In  the  world  economy  la 
one  which  far  transcends  the  stake  ol  our 
material  welfare  alone.  Profound  a<xlal. 
moral,  and  spiritual  valuaa  are  at  issue,  de- 
pending for  their  realization  upon  the  crea- 
tion In  other  lands  of  an  environment  In 
which  free  institutions  can  survive  and 
fiourJsh.  The  creation  of  such  an  environ- 
ment is  vital  to  our  own  security  and  to  the 
preservation  of  our  institutions,  for  If  the 
freedoms  we  cherish  for  ourselves  are  lost  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  they  will  be  lost  also  to  us. 

Consclotis  of  this  deeper  reality  that  lies 
beneath  the  concrete  proposals  It  makes,  the 
convention  offers  to  the  American  peo])le  a 
proT-am  for  action,  as  developed  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  in  the  eaj-nest 
hope  that  it  will  find  acceptance  and  sup- 
port without  regard  to  aectlonal  or  party 
Interest. 

A    PROCBAM    rOR    ACTIOIf 

To  the  end  of  promoting  an  economic  en- 
vironment In  which  world  prcductivlty  will 
be  fostered,  the  interchange  of  useful  goods 
and  services  expanded,  and  a  basis  laid  for 
enduring  peace  and  prosperity,  the  conven- 
tion calls  for  the  following  action: 

1.  Provision  of  subsistence  relief,  during 
the  present  emergency,  to  these  peoples  In 
devastated  lands  who  demonstrate  a  na- 
tional determination  to  become  self-sup- 
porting and  to  preserve  their  political  free- 
doms. 

Alleviation  of  htmger  and  distress  is  the 
first  requisite  to  the  restoration  of  the  proc- 
esses of  production.  The  foodstuffs,  medi- 
cines, clothing,  and  other  essentials  required 
for  the  release  of  human  energies  to  the 
tasks  of  reconstruction,  whether  made  avail- 
able In  the  form  of  loans  or  as  outright  f.lfts. 
represent  an  Investment  by  the  American 
people  in  the  world's  recovery  and  well- 
being. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  un- 
dertaking the  major  burden  of  this  r<!llef, 
with  such  esslstance  as  may  be  forthcoming 
from  private  sources,  should  take  Into  ac- 
count the  ability  of  the  Aflserfoan  economy 
to  withstand  the  drains  It  will  entail,  and 
should  seek,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  cooperation  and  participation  of 
other  nations  In  pn^iortlon  to  the  respective 
capacities  they  possess, 

2.  Control  and  coordination  of  the  dintrl- 
butlon  of  relief  to  the  end  of  asstiring  Its 
most  productive  utilization  In  achieving  the 
gosls  of  economic  reconstruction. 

Relief  benefits,  within  the  countries  re- 
ceiving them,  should  be  extended  on  an  en- 
tirely nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian  b::£is. 
and  distribution  ahould  be  carried  out, 
wherever  possible,  tmder  the  supenrislon  of 
trained  American  specialists  working  thrcxigh 
approved  local  agencies.  Recipients  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  sotirce  of  such  relief, 
should  be  informed  as  to  Its  emergtincy 
nature,  and  should  be  made  to  tinderstand 
that  it  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  distress  and  to  Improve  the 
capccitlea  of  the  recipients  to  achieve  relf- 
aupport. 

3.  Provision  by  the  United  States  Oovom- 
ment  of  financial  assistance,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  and  reconstruction,  to  ]3T0- 
mote  the  economic  prcductivlty  and  mone- 
tary stability  of  those  cotmtrles  requL-ing 
such  aid  and  manifesting  a  determination  to 
T^filntain  free  societies  and  to  work  cut  their 
own  salvation. 

Financial  assistance  designed  to  serve  the 
ends  Intended  should  be  confined  to  tliose 
countries  and  to  those  fields  of  activity  where 
conditions  are  still  such  that  private  capital 
cannot   be   attracted;    and,   in   any   event. 
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aboald  >ot  bt  t tsHilsil  for  puiptiaaa  Inlsslsal 
to  tha  invsstaasats  9t  Amartoan  cltiaena  wlth- 
In  the  raeiplsat  oountrlsa.  nor  to  thoat  ec^- 
tiea  which  have  followed  polloias  ot  ax- 
proprlatlon  ot  proparttoa  ot  United  Mataa 
nationala  without  prompt,  adaquata  and 
affective  compensation. 

Provision  of  govern  mental  fintuiclal  aaalat- 
ance  must  be  realiatlcally  related  to  the  like- 
lihood of  atuinment  of  tha  deairad  goala  of 
rehabilitation,  and  to  the  proqiMcto  that  exist 
for  eventual  repayment  in  the  form  of  waCui 
goods  and  services.  Such  financl"!  aaslstanoe 
should  be  extended  only  after  thoroughgoing 
Investigation  in  collaboration  with  compe- 
tent industrial  and  Unanclal  apeciallsta.  and 
only  after  due  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  maximum  potentials  of  national  and 
regional  self-help;  to  the  adequacy  of  our 
own  resources  and  productive  capacity,  and 
to  the  ability  of  otu:  economy  to  withstand 
the  inflationary  pressures  involved. 

4.  Encouragement  of  American  private  in- 
vestment abroad,  where  the  economic  and 
political  environment  Is  conducive,  as  a  vital 
means  for  securing  the  efttclent  utilization  of 
available  resources,  facilities,  and  techniques 
in  Increasing  productivity. 

The  demonstrated  advantages  of  private 
foreign  Investment  should  be  sotight,  domes- 
tically by  tax  legislation  designed  to  foster 
caplt.-'.L  formation,  and.  internationally,  by 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  friendr.hip  and 
commerce  and  other  agreements,  which  will 
provide  the  Incentives  and  safeguards  de- 
manded by  those  who  Invest  their  capital  In 
foreign  lands. 

Where  private  Investment  Is  not  currently 
feasible,  and  the  capital  for  forel^i  Industrial 
rehabilitation  Is  provided  from  United  States 
Government  funds.  It  is  Imperative  that  the 
channels  of  private  InvectmenX  be  kept  open 
by  making  vae  whenever  possible  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  private  enterprise  in  carrying  the 
program  forward. 

5.  Utilization.  In  conjunction  with  tha 
projection  of  both  public  and  private  capi- 
tal abroad,  of  such  managerial  and  technical 
skills  as  may  be  required  to  ensure  the  most 
productive  application  of  the  ftinda  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  instance  of  governmental  financial 
assistance,  the  Qovemment  should  satisfy  It- 
self, as  a  prerequisite  to  Its  provision,  that 
competent  management  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, if  not  available  locally,  can  be  pro- 
vided from  American  or  other  aourcas. 

In  the  instance  of  private  Investmanta, 
where  competent  management  and  tech- 
niques will  normally  accompany  the  capital, 
assurances  should  be  secured  that  no  Impedi- 
ments win  be  placed  In  the  way  of  the  free- 
dom of  entry  and  en^iloyment  of  the  per- 
aonnel  required. 

Tlie  presence  of  akllled  American  personnel 
on  the  ground  will  serve  not  only  to  make 
more  productive  the  new  facilities  created 
with  American  funds,  but,  collaterally,  will 
assist  the  recipient  countries  In  utilizing 
more  efficiently  the  faeilltlea-and  reaourcea 
they  already  possess. 

6.  Emphasis  upon  such  Internal  flnancial 
and  monetary  reforms,  by  those  natlona  re- 
ceiving economic  aid,  as  may  be  required  to 
establish  sound  currenclea  and  realistic  In- 
ternational exehanga  lalatioDships,  thereby 
providing  an  essential  stimulus  to  greater 
prcduc'iivity  and  increaaed  trade. 

Internal  monetary  stability  and  aound  in- 
ternational exchange  relationships  are  prime 
requisites  to  the  restoration  of  economic 
health.  Unlesa  these  are  achieved,  no  eco- 
nomic sffg'**^*'^''^  designed  to  restore  produc- 
tivity and  to  expand  International  trade  can 
be  effective. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was  cre- 
ated for  the  precise  purpose  of  stabilising 
national  currencies  and  international  ex- 
change relationships.  The  IntMnational 
Bank  and  the  propoaed  International  Trade 
Organization  are  deaignad  to  faclUtata  tha 
economic  development  and  the  trad:  eaaea- 
tlal  to  the  achievement  of  this  monetary 
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•tatkllty.  Tb«  vmKtvantm  of  thoM  tnatltu- 
wUl  be  UmlUd.  bovtrer.  until  the  p«r- 
tlet^ttiv  MtUiMM  sdiieTa  loternal  ftnanctal 
ordc  r  and  ■tobOltjr.  Unt>alance<l  budgeu  and 
defli  it  cnaacing .  and  Um  aUampc  to 

tCecU  of 

for  mone- 
to  aclil«vt 
moi^iary  ttability  from  vltbout. 

IB  MMiitlal.  tbarafor*.  tbat  our  Oorem- 
and  tta  uprwnUti^aa  In  the  fund  and 
tbr  lK>nk  collabanrtawtitert  appropriate,  witb 
reclplenta  of  MoaOBle  aid  In  developing 
ima  fcr  Internal  iBHMlal  and  atopttary 
and  tbat  pnpcr  n|Mrd  bt  glvtn.  tn 
pro^ldlag  tucb  aid,  to  the  dMMMtnMtf  food 
fall  I  and  capacity  of  tba  iM^^laBta  «o  carry 
tbaaa  procrana. 

nation**  pfUdwUtHl  euuwt  ba  raatorad 

until  contManw  li  MiMIMMd  in  lu  currency 

ie?3na  of  paytnent  and  exchanga;   nor 

eonfldenca  In  tba  currency  ba  reatored 

1  tbat  nation**  producttir*  wtaltb  la  mar* 

bablnd  it.    Cauaa  and  effect  are  in- 

tbly    mind,    and    tbe    attack,    to    be 

muat  ba  made  on  both  froata 

ItaiMOtiily. 


out 
A 


unt 


JuMt  J.  DtTit 


IXTIN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pcirmTLVANiA 

ijl  THl  HOUSl  OF  RIPIWSINTATIVB 

Tuesdo)/.  December  2.  1947 

:  Ir.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ha ;  been  said  the  past  week  in  eulogizing 
th<^  life  and  achievements  of  tbe  late 
Seiator  James  J.  Davis,  whose  death 
oc<  urred  November  22.  1947. 

<'im  Davis,  as  he  was  affectionately 
kn  }wn  to  countless  frteDda.  deserved  the 
po  >ularity  he  enjojred  because  he  never 
loa^  the  common  touch.  As  a  result,  he 
trtaods  in  every  walk  in  life  suid 
Ik  dnth  is  universally  mourned, 
knew  Jim  Davis  penonally  and  have 
mttny  pleasant  m«Dorlc8  of  otu*  years  of 
frl  >ndship. 

:  n  paying  my  tribute  of  respect.  I 
•b  lUld  like,  at  this  point,  to  read  the 
f olowing  editorial  from  the  November  25 
Iss  ie  of  the  Clearfield  <Pa.  >  Progress  be- 
ca  tse  it  is  a  brief  yet  graphic  pic^.ure  of 
tho  life  of  genial  Jim  Davis  from  his 
autobiography  written  25  years  ago. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

JAMSB  J.  BAVn 

jiiiiaa  J.  (Puddler  Jtm)  Davla.  wbo  died 
Balurday  in  a  suburban  Waablngton  boa- 
pit  il.  liked  himself  baCtar  In  the  role  of 
bu  ocrist  and  pbUoaopbar  than  that  of  a 
politlelafn. 
jb»  knmlgrant  boy  wbo  became  Dnlted 
aenator  from  Pennaylvanla  and  later 
of  Labor  ahows  his  preference 
da^ly  In  hia  autobiography  written  In  1923. 
ha  was  anrlng  m  iba  Prealdent'a  Cab- 
eallad  tba  Toloraa  **» 
At  of  toll  and  aweat 
sbA  fmmy  atotlM  aad  homaapun  phUoaopby 
•n<  I  esotism." 

\  rben  be  waa  8  yaara  <M  and  hto  parent* 
toljl  him  they  war*  leaving  Walea  for  Amer- 
tbo  daea— ad 'wrote  tbat  ta«  tteiitbt 
tlidy  war*  golBC  to  flr.bt  Indlaaa  aad 
mcated  wistfully:  "Tbat  would  hart  been 
.  xkXKh  fun  aa  gotng  to  Sl^mday  atiiool. 
]  [la  mother  daatroyad  hla  llluslona— they 
wt:  e  •~o!ng  to  Work  la  a  ateel  mill.  The  d  s- 
«p:  tomtmaat  was  ao  great  tbat  hla  father 


had  to  drag  blm  from  under  a  bed 
heels  when  the  time  came  to  make  the 

The  book  tell*  all  the  evenu  of  hu 
daya  of  which  be  waa  proud — bow  he 
work  In  the  steel  mill  at  11  and 
Iron  puddler  at  16.  the  thrashing  of 
buUy.   tbe   home-made  suit  of  clotb4 
licking   given   tbe   crooked   contraetcr. 
amrech  that  atoppad  a  strike,  the  •   -^er' 
of  t:eer  over  water  wben  one  works  .a  a  ' 
dllng  mill. 

Hesaya: 

"A  land  where  a  boy  can  enter  tbe 
at  11.  laam  two  tradaa.  acquire  a  so -nd 
nesa  odaoaMoa.  aad  mafeB  a  tmay 
hu  thlrtlaa  «*  not  soeh  a  bad  eoun 
hot-headed  reds  wonid  have  ua  bc..eT« 

Ite  tel!s  of  roaming  the  coimtry  aa  a 
man.  working  In  some  50  steel  mlUs^ 
glvee  hla  tbotighU  on  economics: 

Labor  maliea  the  present  day  saft 
the  preeent  day  only.     Capital  safi 
the  future." 

"The  white  mxm  who  doean't  want  to ' 
U  Kick.    Ha  aaada  a  doae  of  medicine, 
done  of  mmaaalum." 

"l%e  time  to  quit  work  and  dlvldt 
wealth  1*  Just  a  week*  before  the  and 
world.** 


GI  Sobiifttact  Allowancci  Now  Pi 
laadequatt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNI 

or  CALiroaifu 
nr  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSmTAI 
Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  HAVENNER.     Mr.  Speaker.^ 

subsistence  allowances  authorized 
GI  bill  for  veterans  attending  educat 
liLstitutions  are  now  pitifully  inadc 
Those  subsistence  allowances  wc 
culated  on  the  basis  of  rcasonaWe 
costs  at  the  time  the  bill  was  ei 
Into  law.    Since  that  time  the 
living  has  motmted  so  extravagantl 
many  married  veterans,  in  particuli 
now  finding  it  impossible  to  purchj 
bare  necessities  of  life  for  their  ft 
and  keep  up  their  school  work. 

During  the  present  semester  moi 
55  veteran  students  at  the  Univei 
California  alone  have  bsen  forced  to] 
college  and  take  full-time  jobs, 
hope  of  saving  enough  money  to  ret 
some  later  date  to  complete  their 
tion.    The  possibility  that  many  of  \ 
will  be  able  to  do  so  is  very  remote. 

li  this  Congress  pcrsicts  in  the 
Ity  policy  of  drastic  economy,  wlf 
making  proper  provision  for  the 
mum  living  requirements  of  our 
ans,  it  will  be  guilty  of  a  deliberate 
lation  of  the  Government's  solemn 
to  enable  them  to  complete  the 
tioiis  which  v.'ere  disrupted  by 

The  following  letter  from  one 
constituents  gives  a  graphic  illi 
of  the  cost-of-living  problems  whlc 
front  a  msurried  veteran  today: 

This    letter    la    designed    to    suppH 
knowledge  which  ycu  undoubtedly 
conoemlng  the  living  status 
attandlng    educational     insUtt 
under  the  OI  bill. 

The  aubslstence  allowancea  which  < 
authorized  under  that  laflalatlon  were  ( 
latcd  CQ  the  basis  of  reasonable  h\ 
cjcistlng  at  tbe  time  of  enactment. 


that  these  eoat* 

itely  00  percent  from 

[Deapite  this  change  in 

ich   the   veteran,   and 

lace.  It  is  evidently  pre- 

|ty  of  Congress  that  the 

are  capable  of  being 

Tdouble  their  originally 

■wer. 

|.  salaries  paid  to  Federal 

|rll  and  military  service 

this  magical  ability 

aount  of  necsssltles  at 

suae  they  have  been 

|tcnt  In  line  with  rising 

Qd  local  wage  ard  salary 

moat  part,  reflect  the 

ig.    Cannot  something 

the   veteran   attending 

It  leaat  the  neceasltiea  of 

[a  luxurious  living  *tand« 

onable  to  expect  a  vet- 

[  school  work  wben  he  la 

;  about  meeting  d*y-to- 

teran  attending  tbe  Unl- 

at  Berkeley.    I  have  an 

kter.    Here  1*  our  family 

[(averaged  for  tba  past  • 

I3S 

re  no  phone).....         • 
I) .        61 

»•*■•*••*•••***•*•  wfl  ' 

9 

Heine U 

(OI  and  private 

10 

10 

and    mlaceUane- 

5 


139 

not  Include  unpredlct- 
ich  as  dental  bills,  new 
iregiasses.  cost  of  same, 
leleaa  crop  up  all  too 
lore,  we  cannot  afford 
}ns,  new8])apcr8.  and  the 
ire  given  Is  tbe  result  of 
tota:itlcn. 

that  Is  no*  absolutely 
llntenance  of  our  family 
Mmum  regard  for  future 
lapend  less  would  mean 
Vat  health,  or  upon  our 
to  meet  pcssible  emer- 
to  ua  a  reasonable  attl- 
Itances  In  which  we  find 

lese  flgurea  that  we  csn- 

istm^  subsistence   pay- 

ith,  which  is  granted  to 

:hool.  provided  they  are 

Uy,  there  is  no  reccgnl- 

expense  due  to  chll. 

10  in  number.    Had  we 

lest  sums  while  I  was  in 

lid  not  now  be  able  to 

What  we  shall  do  when 

tausted  I  do  not  know. 

rse.  two  courses  of  possl- 

obtain  part-time  wcrk 

studies.    This  prcaumea 

work  Is  available.     As  a 

type  of  Job  where  one 

;>haz2rd  schedule  during 

iporary   basis   is   Indeed 

such  wcrk  Is  generally 

jmes    fur. her    thct    the 

ihedule  would  not  Inter- 

|th  school  work.    At  the 

Id  16  hours  per  week  In 

a  minlmiun  of  2  hour* 

study  fcr  each  of  these 

tal  of  43  hours.     Assum- 

•time  work  paying  $1  per 

Ito  put  in  about  16  houra 

^cu5'.i  to  meet  our  bud^^t 

idlng  extra  carfare  ex- 
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penae.  etc.  This  would  make  63  hours  per 
week.  If  the  job  paid  leas,  more  hours  would 
be  needed.  I  doubt  that  I  could  put  in  that 
many  hours  per  week  and  be  sufficiently  alert 
to  obtain  from  my  elaaa  work  the  amount  of 
benefit  which  the  Cougiew  no  doubt  origi- 
nally intended  abould  be  derived. 

Tbe  other  poasibllity  is  to  leave  school 
and  take  a  permanent  position,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  aave  enough  money  to  return  at 
aome  later  date  and  go  on  for  a  degree. 
Already.  In  thla  rery  eemeeter.  more  than 
H  veteran  studenU  at  the  University  of 
California  alona  have  taken  this  course. 
They  have  dropped  cut  In  the  mldat  of  their 
•Cudlea  and  hare  gone  to  work.  It  la  to  be 
dotibtad  that  aU  of  them  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn later.  In  any  event,  such  an  Inter- 
niptloa  U  highly  dlarupUve  and  demoral- 


Mr.  HAvawNot,  I  believe  tbat  I  speak  for 
the  majority  of  veterans  attending  school 
when  I  say  that  all  we  want  la  an  adjust- 
ment which  will  reflect  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congreaa  when  the  OI  bUl  waa  en- 
acted. It  aeeaas  to  me  that  Intent  would  be 
Bulltfled  If  votaraa  atudenu  either  )eop. 
their  school  work  by  undertaking 
part-time  work  schedules,  or  leave 
entirely  with  the  Intent  of  return. 
iBff  later.  Furthermore.  It  Is  Impoaalble  to 
eattmate  the  number  of  veterans  who  are 
Impelled  to  give  up  even  considering  at- 
tending Bchool  In  the  first  place,  because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  tbe  allowanoes.  and  who 
are  therefore  denied  the  beneflta  to  which 
Ooogreaa  intended   that  they  should  have 


I  feel  sure  that  you  have  already  received 
considerable  correspondence  along  these  very 
Unea,  and  that  you  are  therefore  already 
•ngaged  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  ratio 
between  allowancea  and  living  costs  which 
existed  at  the  time  the  bill  was  paased.  but 
my  wife  and  I  feel  that  we  ahould  add  otir 
VOiBB  to  the  many  in  a  corroborative  rather 
than  an  initiative  manner. 

Furthermore,  while  veterans'  organisations 
have  also  taken  up  the  cudgel  in  this  mat- 
ter, there  is  always  room,  it  seems  to  us, 
for  the  affected  Individuals  to  aend  in  their 
atorles,  too. 


D«B't  Taiapcr  With  Coal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNMSTLVaNIA 

IN  THE  HOU«S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Chapman  asked  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  quick  congres- 
sional authority  for  rationing  and  price 
controls  on  coal,  oil,  and  gasoline  if  a 
serious  shortage  develops. 

If  Congress  wants  to  hamper  coal  pro- 
duction, all  that  is  necessary  i."?  to  restore 
governmental  control  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

Production  In  the  coal  fields  today  Is 
Bearing  a  new  high  and  according  to 
those  who  operate  the  industry  and  dig 
the  coal,  the  supply  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
represent  the  men  who  dig  the  coal.  As 
an  organization,  they  oppose  govern- 
mental controls  of  the  coal  industry  and. 
in  so  doing,  echo  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  coal  miners  in  Blair,  Cen- 


tre, and  Clearfield  Counties,  which  com- 
prise my  congressional  district  in  P«;nn- 
sylvania. 

According  to  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  December  1. 1947.  issue  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Journal,  the  coal  indi:istry 
can  meet  the  need  for  coal  and  increase 
production  1.500.000  tons  weekly  if  the 
railroads  will  provide  an  adequate  car 
supply.  The  editorial  frankly  points  out 
that  it  is  a  transportation  problem  and 
not  an  over-all  direction  of  price  fixing 
and  distribution  that  confronts  the 
Nation. 

The  editorial  in  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal  is  timely  and  is  as 
follows; 

DON'T    TAMtraa    WITH    COAL 

The  bureaucrau  are  licking  their  chops 
for  one  more  chance  to  control  coal.  The 
Interior  Department  baa  asked  Congreot  for 
power  to  Impose  price  oontrola  and  ratloaiug 
of  coal.  The  bureaucrats  who  will  take  over 
will  publicly  sute  how  they  dread  the  as- 
signment, but  secretly  they  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  boss  coal  again  with  aa  much 
mental  glee  aa  a  gypay  troubador  Inviud  to 
a  festival. 

Of  course,  control  of  oil  was  Included  In 
the  request  which  U  allecedly  Ued  to  Presi- 
dent Tniman's  anti-inflaUon  program.  Both 
oil  and  gaa  wUI  be  In  abort  supply.  Oil 
executives  admit  tbe  oil  supply  will  be  below 
demand  by  apprcxlmataly  is  percent. 

Tbe  Oovernment  propoeea  to  fix  prices  on 
both  oU  and  coal.  Oaa  prices  are  &xe<i  by 
public  service  commiasions  and  consequently 
the  only  controls  that  could  be  exercised  in 
the  case  of  gas  would  be  diversion  from 
manufacttirlng  to  domestic  tisage. 

Frankly,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  coal. 
Including  profiteering  mine  prices,  that  an 
adequate  railroad  car  supply  will  not  solve, 
and  since  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  cars 
that  have  been  hauling  lake  coal,  plus  new 
car  deliveries,  will  be  available  for  transport- 
ing coal  to  Industr.al  and  domestic  consum- 
ers in  the  Middle  West  and  East  after  De- 
cember 1,  there  appears  to  be  no  conceivable 
reason  except  bureaucratic  desire  for  the 
Government  to  tamper  with  the  coal 
Industry. 

Regardless  of  the  prevailing  shortage  of 
certain  coals  and  sizes,  there  Is  plenty  of  sub- 
stitute coal  available  to  meet  every  transpor- 
tation, industrial,  and  domestic  need.  In 
fact,  many  coal  operators  are  convinced  that 
there  will  be  a  softening  of  prices  by  Feb- 
ruary In  the  steam  market  if  present  pro- 
duction rates  are  maintained. 

As  of  the  week  ending  November  15,  with 
6  weeks  more  operating  time  remaining,  the 
1947  bituminous  output  toUIed  538,070,000 
tons.  At  present  we  are  maintaining  a 
weekly  rate  of  production  from  a  million  to 
one  and  one-half  million  tons  higher  than 
was  maintained  at  this  time  of  year  in  1944 
when  record  production  totaled  620.000,000 
tons,  which  will  in  all  likelihood  be  equaled 
this  year  when  consumption  Is  not  as  great 
as  it  was  in  1944. 

Anthracite  production  la  only  8  percent  be- 
hind 1946,  the  decrease  being  due  entirely  to 
the  refusal  of  anthracite  consumers  to  buy  in 
the  spring  and  the  conversion  from  anthra- 
cite to  oU  burners.  Now  that  oil  cannot  be 
provided  for  the  burners  installed  In  furnaces 
that  previously  used  anthracite,  the  domestic 
consumer  victims  of  the  "go-getter"  oU  sales- 
men are  demanding  anthracite  coal  for  recon- 
version from  oU  back  to  anthracite. 

Analyzing  the  situation  carefully,  we  think 
there  Is  more  than  meets  tbe  eye  in  tbe 
bureaucratic  request  for  control  of  coal.  The 
Government  won  t  be  able  to  roll  back  prices. 
Many  operators  recognize  this  fact.  Conse- 
quently there  are  some  antiunion -minded 
operators  wbo  view  the  sittiatlon  as  water  on 


their  wheel.  Ibey  flfure  that  the  Govam- 
ment  take  over  can  be  continued  beyond  the 
next  period  of  bituminous  wage  negotlatlona 
and  consequently  they  can  have  tbe  Oovon- 
ment  front  for  them  when  wage  negotlatiaos 
start.  TbU  type  of  operator  is  willing  to 
undetgo  any  bureaucratic  dictation  tbat  gtvaa 
promise  of  stopping  the  progrea*  of  the 
UMWA  and  create*  an  over-all  oontral  by 
which  be  can  chlael  and  take  away  from  the 
coal  miners  tbe  rights  and  privUege*  that  ooal 
miners  now  enjoy. 

We  think  President  Truman  Is  being  groa^ 
misled  by  the  bureaucratic  advice  given  him 
aa  regards  coal. 

The  wlde^iread  complaint*  being  regis- 
tered by  the  public  and  echoed  by  thinking 
operators,  wholesalers,  and  retaUera  are  pn- 
marUy  aimed  at  tbe  tmwarranted  export  of 
choice  metallurgical  and  domestic  coals  to 
foreign  lands. 

Tbe  Jotunal  haa  received  letter*  telling  the 
reault*  of  lodge  meeting*  m  oondemnatlon  of 
the  program,  from  bu*ine**  organ taattona. 
from  coal  operators,  from  wboleaalera.  retail- 
er*, and  the  public  at  large,  and  the**  con- 
plainu  plainly  sute  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  giving  preference  of  select  coal* 
gratis  to  foreign  eotmtrles. 

And  like  the  public,  the  coal  miners  have 
had  enough— In  fact  too  much  of  Ooyem- 
ment  meddling  In  eoal  affairs  and  we  want 
no  more  of  It. 

The  coal  Induatry  ean  make  good  every 
domestic.  Industrial,  and  transportation  ooal 
need  If  the  railroads  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate car  supply,  and  this  can  be  done  to 
increase  production  1.600,000  ton?  per  week. 
So  It  Is  a  transportation  problem  and  not  an 
over-all  direction  of  price  fixing  and  distribu- 
tion that  confronts  the  Nation. 

If  the  bureaucrats  seeking  to  tamper  with 
coal,  which  will  certainly  backfire  on  Tru- 
man IX  he  permits  coal  to  again  became  a 
bureaucratic  play  toy.  pn**>es  the  mental 
quallflcations  to  supervise  production  and 
distribution,  then  God  knows  they  shoiUd  be 
drafted  for  the  more  serious  Government 
tasks  ahead  such  as  the  purchasing  and  ex- 
port of  food  and  other  materials  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  foreign  relief  that  are  In- 
volved under  our  uncharted  spending  of  tbe 
taxpayers'  money. 


The  Despoilers  on  the  Mardi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or   MOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  T.KMKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
you  have  heard  a  lot  about  Alaska.  You 
have  heard  from  the  would-be  despoil- 
ers. who  would  like  to  keep  Alaska  in  the 
status  quo  so  they  can  denude  and  loot  It. 
The  truth  is  that  Alaska  must  be  settled 
with  Americans  if  it  is  ever  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

My  answer  to  those  who  oppose  the 
enlarged  homesteads  for  veterans,  under 
the  Lemke-Peden  bill,  is  that  they  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  servants 
of  a  few  would-be  pulp  and  lumber 
barons.  These  tools  are  misrepresenting 
the  Lemke-Peden  bill  and  continue  to  do 
80  in  magazine  articles  and  elsewhere. 

However,  they  will  not  get  away  with 
it.  Alaska  Is  going  to  be  settled  and  the 
veterans  are  going  to  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. The  21,000.000  acres  of  vir- 
gin timber  is  iM>t  going  to  be  leased  to  a 
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iber-pulp  barons  to  slash  down. 
It  Is  iotnc  to  be  ftven  to  veterans  to  be 
mainaOnccl   under  a  sustained   forest 


other 
erans 
way 
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homesteads  are  going  to  be  large 
to  take  care  of  an  average  family 
of  srien  on  tht  AOMrtean  standard  of 
Ilvini  Bureaucracy  and  the  pulp  graft- 
ers wje  not  going  to  get  away  with  an- 
Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal.  The  vet- 
have  first  claim  on  Alaska  In  the 
of  enlarged  homesteads.  The 
bill  does  not  deny  the  right 
)  to  take  a  homestead,  but 
will  be  subject  to  the  pres- 
ent febnestcad  laws  unless  he  is  a  vet- 
eran. What  we  need  In  Alaska  are  the 
defenlers  of  our  Nation,  not  the  despoil- 
ers  ai  d  would-be  denuders. 

Bel|>w  you  will  find  an  article  by  a  real 
in  Alaska.     Tou  will  note  how 
have  been  hindered  by  the 
of  useless  parks  and  national 
iitnents.    The  Lemke-Peden  bill  re- 
all  these  existing  parks  and  mon- 
uments, but  there  may  be  some  that  later 
on  s):ould  be  abolished  if  they  serve  no 
purpose  or  have  no  scenic  value  to 
IS  a  park. 
Hei  e  Is  the  article  by  a  real  American 
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park 
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THl  aATTLB  VO«  6T7STAVD9 

(By  Charles  Lincoln  Parker.  8r.) 

\t  AuBtavua.  the  most  beautiful  and  virgin 
veattj  ly  land  in  the  North  American  Centi- 
me have  everything,  yet  we  have  noth- 
to  that  poaalble'  you  may  aak.  My 
la  lack  of  cooperation  and  man-made 
But  thla  Is  ahead  of  my  story  of 
opprsfcinn  and  hardship  which  a  family  of 
rial  I  loneert  baa  had  to  experience  In  the 
it  at  our  last  frontier — Alaska. 
Lstfi  go  back  to  the  days  our  family,  the 
first  antved  In  Alaska.  Father 
Joined  the  gold  ruah  In  1897.  Seeing 
•pfcortunity  to  aid  the  gold-mad  alaaqpad- 
tn,  bf  stopped  for  a  apetl  at  Lake  LlndHWiaB. 
is  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Chtlkoot 
There  he  established  a  halfway  hc\ise. 
to  fee^  and  shelter  the  gold-eeekers  as  they 
iQsking  In  with  their  supplies  over  the 
it  TraU. 

mother  st  Portland.  Oreg..  with  her 
little  children.  Eunice.  May.  and  my- 
1  isbed  to  be  with  our  father,  so  btin- 
iip  her  tiny  tots,  set  sail  from  Seattle 
steamer  Alki.    This  snip  was  loaded 
guards    with    supplies    and    gold 
What   courage  jrou  will   say.   the 
at  the  brave.     Our  mother,  a  lady 
•haltered  from  the  rough  side  of  life, 
ti^rience  such  a  voyage  to  Join  her 
and  our  father.     Her  very  courage 
peo>adttd  her  like  a  cloak  and  these  rugged 
atampfNlers   treated   mother  like   an   angel, 
she    will    always    be    to    her    loving 
AlMbr^n. 

steamer  AIM  landed  at  Skagway  July 

Prom  there  we  went  to  Oyea  with 

our  f4tlMr.  who  was  now  with  us.     Kvery- 

Dyaa  was  in  a  turmoil:  shelter  was 

|o  gat:  ao  mother  and  father  decided 

us  tiny  tots  over  the  Chtlkoot  Trail. 

halfway  house  at  Lake  Llnderman. 


W«  w  ^re  to  stay  there  xuttl  suitable  shelter 
could  be  provided  at  Dyea.  for  mother  and 
us  Utile  ones. 

■Mmtnff  wa  started  ovL    TIm 
la^cm.   the   Ptanch   CaaaMBBs. 
to  pack  us  tiny  stanxpedws  over 
and  perilous  trail.    What  a  pro- 
ws must  have  formed.    I  was  but  11 
monttts  old  at  that  time,  so  extra  care  must 
ta^en  of  me.    TIm  great  and  powerftu 
0«ne  La  Roae.  later  my  father's 
bundled  me  on  his  broad  back  and 


be 
H 


tod  ttaa  way  Into  that  rugged  and  ui 
country.  I  traveled  like  a  king  in 
an  empire  to  conquer.  Mother  was  hel| 
along  the  trail  by  father  and  at  tin-.es 
to  be  carried  over  the  hardest  going, 
without  a  protest.  She  was  happy  to  be 
our  father  and  the  little  family 
again.  What  an  example  of  indomlti 
courage. 

Later  on  we  moved  to  AtUn.  B.  C.  wl 
our  father  had   a  placer  claim  on   Spr 
Creek.    While  there  two  more  children  wf 
l>om.  Albert  and  Leslie.     The  going  was  rt 
ged  for  all  of  us.     Pood  for  tiny  tots 
very  scarce,  but  we  tightened  our  belts 
didn't    complain.     As    always.    Mother 
cheerful  and  doing  all  In  her  power  for 
little  ones. 

About  1905  we  moved  to  Skagway.  Alt 
where    our    baby    brother    Glen    was 
Father  was  operating  a  sawmill  at  Wt 
British  Columbia:  and  with  his  partner. 
La  Rose,  was  shooting  the  Whitehorse 
with   rafts   of   lumber   for   Whitehorse 
other  camps  down  the  YuSon  River. 
0*ne  La  Roae  was  lost  In  these  rapids,  fat 
abandoned  the  sawmill  at  Wlnton  and 
permanently  Into  Alaska. 

Now  we  will  skip  a  few  years  and  anit 
the  spring  of   1917.     Our  family  had 
tempered  like  the  finest,  ste-1  In  frontier  1 
What  would  t>e  more  natural  than  for 
take  homestead  land  In  this  frontier 
try'     After  locking  over  various  locatlc 
decided    to   locate   at    Custav-us   Land, 
beautiful  level  land  at  the  northern 
waters  of  the  Inland  passage  and  st  the  { 
handle  of  Alaska.     Little  did  we  know 
of  the  opposition   we  would  encounter  ^ 
carving  out  a  home  and  future  in  this 
ral  frontier  country. 

We  arrived  at  Gustavus  early  in  June  1^ 
set  up  our  tents  and  went  to  work,  pre; 
a  garden  and  built  permanent  shelter. 
Ing  we  were  at  war.  I  left  later  that  suml 
and   Joined  the  Marines.     In  2  years  I 
turned  from  service  and  found  our  fi 
had  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  pen 
buildings    and    were    very    optimistic 
the  future.     Why  shouldn't  we  be  optli 
about  the  land  at  Oustavvs?     Here  for 
ture  settlement  we  had  lOO.OCO  acres  of 
Ing  and  agriculture  land.    Most  of  tha 
was   as   level    as   a    floor    with    htige. 
meadows   of   Joint    grass,    fine    all-the- 
round  feed  for  cattle  except  when  It 
heavy   and   burled    the   2-foot   Joint 
We  even   talked  about  having  regular, 
pendable   mall-boat  service  and  8mall-| 
harbor  and  docking  facilities  for  large 
schools,  churches,  stores,  and  other  fac 
when  this  fine  land  was  known  and  Ic 
by  others.    We  dug  In  and  built  a  sai 
bams,  miles  of  fences  and  began   to 
cattle  In  earnest.     All  four  bojrs  and 
May  took  up  their  own  homesteads 
the  home  ranch  of  father's.     This 
done  without  any  financial  aid. 

Then  came  the  time  when  the 
was  put  on  xis.  The  t>ear  were  killing 
cattle  and  de«>troylng  our  actual  llvellt 
When  we  applied  for  assistance  to  rid 
country  of  bear,  a  bear  reserve  was  est 
lished  with  an  imaginary  line  Just  nc 
our  patented  homesteads.  This  same 
had  been  open  for  homesteadlng  pre^ 
It  was  Impossible  under  the  circumst 
to  range  cattle  any  more.  What  few  he 
steaders  had  Joined  our  settlement  were 
heartened  and  most  of  them  left.  They 
actually  patented  their  land  and  still 
road  from  their  homestead  to  the  sma 
dock  eaat  of  Salmon  River. 

In  ISaa  all  at  the  unpatented  land  at 
tavus  waa  taken  over  by  the  Glacier  Bay 
tlonal  lioDiiment.    This  destroyed  our 
chance  of  making  a  settlement  and  hat 
schools,  etc..  and  left  us  an  Isolatad 
Is  It  fair  to  reserve  land  that  was  open  to  i 
tlement  and  rob  the  homeste<tders  that 
patented  tbatr  land  of  a  settlement? 


I  decided  something 
the  eyes  of  the  Natkm 
lad  developed  at  Ous- 
a  natural  site  for  a 
Anchorage  and  con- 
the  late  Oen.  Simon 
He  was  the  greatest 
Fthe   man   who   saved 
was  heading  for  tha 
in  1942.     I  pointed 
the  fine  weather  con- 
the  hiige  area  of  flat 
aountalnous  as  south- 
that  I  had  built  an 
here,  that  had  taken 
>te  In  my  spare  time 
planes  had  used  my 
jency   already.     After 
site.  General  Buck- 
to   be   built,   and    I 
this  Is  the  finest  air- 
lay  is  enough  to  dls- 
The   one   hundred 
rlculture  and  grasing 
i.OOO  acres  of  patented 
Glacier  Bay  National 
rve.  and  Military  Res- 
^t>oat    dock    is    rotting 
jse:  we  have  no  small- 
res,  church,  or  other 
community,  but  the 
ers    carries    on.      Thla 
30  years.     If  we  lail 
sttled?     What  chance 
ca  if  the  settlers  are 

linore  bid  for  freedom 

>ppresslon.  that  is.  a 

Salmon  River  in  the 

Id  cur  patented  land, 

Ull-boat  harbor  built. 

frosen  fish  by  plane 

ingry    Midwest.     Also, 

;>atented  land,  we  can 

fishermen  and  other 

llsh  their  homes  here. 

plane   our   delicious 

itless    other    Alaskan 

States.     When  people 

[can  then  open  up  our 

this  region  and  utl- 

ther  natural  resources 

I  In  this  virgin  country. 

here  and  see  all  this 

ire  and  stockralslng, 

toun  tains  surrounding 

like  a  gigantic,  rugged 

iglng  the  tinting  on 

to  gold,  they  will  gasp 

magnificent  natural 

Ike  their  homes  here 

Ik  our  little  band  of 

the  way  to  a  great 
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The  editorial  Is  submitted  below: 
FXAcx  WTTH  rtspAaxsMna 
(Prom  an   editorial   by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  published  in  the  Hearst  ntwmtom. 
AprU  6.  1936) 

The  duty  of  our  Government  Is  to  keep 
America  out  of  war,  and  to  keep  war  out  of 
America. 

The  second  part  of  our  duty  is  as  important 
as  the  first  part. 

We  must  keep  the  ravages  of  war  out  of 
oar  own  land. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  protect  our  coun- 
try and  our  people. 

We  must  have  an  army  and  a  navy  and  an 
air  force  to  defend  our  people  from  attack. 

Every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  we 
want  mUltary  forces  for  defense,  not  tor  ag- 
gfssslon. 

We  want  them  to  preserve  peace,  not  to 
xntXe  war 

And  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Government 
to  protect  Its  people  from  the  assaults  of 
enemies  from  without  as  it  is  to  protect  them 
from  dangers  from  within. 

The  primary  obligation  of  good  govern- 
ment Is  to  Insure  conditions  of  peace  to  its 
people,  protection  from  danger  and  disturb- 
ance, so  that  they  may  spend  their  lives,  en- 
Joy  their  liberties  and  prosecute  their  occu* 
pations  in  safety  md  security. 

The  motto  of  America  should  be:  Millions 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  oppression 
and  aggression. 

W.  B.  HsaasT. 


TW  Oae  Wko  Told  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  November  18.  1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  of  November  3,  1947: 

THX   Oirx   WHO   TOLD   US 

Possibly  columnist  Alsop  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  sky-high  prices  give  such  price  re- 
strlctlonlsts  as  Chester  Bowles  and  Paul  Por- 
ter abundant  reason  for  saying.  "I  told  you 
so."  Certainly  those  worthies  did  say  fore- 
warnlngly  that  bounding  prices  would  follow 
the  termination  of  all  price  controls. 

But  It  woiUd  seem  that  if  anybody  has 
warrant  for  saying,  "1  told  you  so, '  It  Is 
Bernard  Banich  positively,  and  Representa- 
tives Mike  Monroney  and  Albert  Gore  pos- 
sibly. When  war  first  began  to  stimulate 
prkws  and  shove  them  upward,  Baruch  came 
forth  with  his  plan  to  freeze  all  prices  and 
aU  wages  at  the  prewar  level.  He  warned 
the  Government  most  solemnly  that  If  all 
prices  were  not  froaen  It  would  be  futile  to 
freeze  Just  a  few.  At  the  same  time  Mom- 
BOMsr  and  Goax  were  warning  the  Congress 
that  any  system  that  failed  to  control  all 
prices  and  wages  would  soon  wreck  itself. 

In  Canada,  where  the  pattern  outlined  by 
Bernard  Baruch  was  followed  substantially, 
comparatively  little  trouble  with  booming 
prices  and  Inflation  was  encountered.  But 
for  rsasons  which  appeared  suflldent  to  our 
Government  It  refused  to  accept  the  Baruch 
plan.  It  sought  to  restrict  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain commodities  while  allowing  most  prices 
to  play  a  game  of  deuces  wild.  Of  course, 
lytan  came  from  that  bifurcated  policy. 
bacanst  nothing  but  failure  could  come  from 
It.  If  anybody  U  tempted  to  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  that  privilege  gosa  first  of  all  to 


Bernard  Baruch,  Mike  lioBioney.  and  Albert 
Oore.  For  they  actually  told  ua,  and  they 
told  us  Ant  of  all. 


Sea  P»w«r  and  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  BfENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTTH  C.1SOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sea  power 
Is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation.  Until  planes  yet  be- 
yond the  vision  of  man  are  constructed, 
the  Navy  will  have  to  protect  American 
ships  and  protect  our  shore  line. 

The  versatility  of  the  Navy's  missions 
In  the  Pacific  in  the  recent  war  should  be 
known  to  every  American.  Its  achieve- 
ments read  like  a  story  book. 

So  well  has  her  part  in  World  War  II 
l)een  pointed  out,  I  am  privileged  today 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  entitled  "Sea  Power  and 
Security"  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
Navy  Day  at  Charleston.  S.  C  before  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port 
of  Charleston,  by  a  distinguished  Marine 
colonel.  Col.  J.  H.  Fellows,  who  saw  activ- 
ity in  both  wars  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

The  address  Is  as  follows; 

It  is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  this 
evening,  and  I  am  especially  flattered  that 
the  occasion  of  my  presence  is  the  observance 
of  Navy  Day. 

On  the  chance  that  to  some  of  you  it  may 
seem  strange  that  a  marine  should  be  ad- 
dressing your  organization  on  this  occasion, 
permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  an  integral  component  of  the  Navy 
and  the  only  essential  difference  between 
marines  and  Navy  men  is  the  uniform. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  in  1922,  World  War  I 
had  been  over  for  4  years  and  everyone  was 
enjojring  a  feeling  of  safety  in  the  belief  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  more  wars.  So 
why  should  they  continue  to  pay  taxes  for 
armed  forces?  Why  not  reduce  the  Navy  and 
the  Army?  Why  pay  for  fire  insurance  if 
there  was  no  danger  of  fire? 

And  so  representatives  of  the  famUy  of 
nations  met  in  Washington  and  agreed  upon 
limitations  in  the  size  of  their  navies  as  a 
step  to  a  warless  world.  The  United  States 
thereupon  sank  or  broke  up  a  large  number 
of  naval  vessels  as  Its  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  thus  brought  this  Nation  eventu- 
ally to  such  a  state  of  military  weakness  that 
our  influence  in  world  affairs  became  too 
Ineffectual  to  prevent  the  very  catastrophe 
that  the  disarmament  program  had  sought 
to  avoid. 

Today,  therefore,  we  once  again  find  our- 
selves in  a  postwar  era  foUowlng  a  Second 
World  War.  A  war  that  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  naively  thought  to  never  again 
be  possible. 

But  this  time  there  is  a  difference  In  the 
general  outlook,  for  in  spite  of  a  successful 
conclusion  of  the  greatest  conflict  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  road  to  the  type  of 
peace  for  which  we  fought  is  beset  by  dif- 
ficulties and  distrust. 

World  War  II  was  concluded  only  2  years 
ago,  but  today  the  word  "war"  appears  in 
editorial  usage  with  almost  equal  frequency 
to  the  term  "peace." 

Even  so.  It  is  apparent  that  the  tnevltable 
reaction  foUowlng  every  great  war  effort  has 
acaln  promoted  a  tendency  toward  a  gen- 


erally apattaetie  outlook  with  regard  to  oar 
national  aecurlty. 

Our  poMBislon  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
talk  of  rocket  propulsion,  guided  mlaallss. 
and  of  other  new  devises  and  weapons,  have 
stimulated  this  apathy  by  promoting  an  en* 
tlrely  false  sense  of  security  In  the  minds  of 
a  large  part  of  our  population.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  push-button  warfare  la  hsrs. 
and  there  is  no  further  need  of  maintaining 
existing  military  ftMTces. 

After  the  amaalng  scientific  and  mechani- 
cal developments  which  have  emerged  from 
this  latest  war,  I  am  sure  no  one  will  ever 
again  decry  the  wlaardry  of  Buck  Rogers. 
But  let  us  not  bs  led  into  the  rsalma  oC 
fantasy. 

Admittedly,  our  thinking  must  l>e  pro- 
gressive, but  what  Is  even  more  Important, 
It  must  be  realistic  end  we  should  remember 
the  disarmament  conference  of  1922. 

It  is  true  that  guided  missiles  are  In  eslst- 
ence,  but  research  and  developments  in  tbeas 
weapons  have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  their  posslbUltles. 

The  stomic  bomb,  although  the  most 
devastatlngly  destructive  weapon  yet  de- 
veloped by  men.  is  still  a  bomb.  Like  other 
bombs.  It  requires  land-based  or  carrier -based 
airplanes  to  deliver  it. 

At  Bikini,  t.he  atomic  bomb  sank  or  dam- 
aged a  number  of  ships  and  killed  animals 
Inside  of  ships  for  some  distance  from  the 
area  directly  under  and  over  the  bomb  ex- 
plosions, and  was  found  to  be  unquestionably 
an  effective  weapon  against  ships  that  are 
close  together  and  against  naval  bases.  But. 
the  tests  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
navies  will  still  be  needed  and  that  the  bomb 
has  not  made  them  obsolete,  though  It  may 
result  in  changes  in  the  design  of  ships  and 
in  the  methods  of  naval  operation. 

The  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the 
development  of  guided  missiles,  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  some  Important  changes  in 
aU  armed  forces  and  in  design  of  their  tools 
of  war.  But  modern  wars  are  not  won  alona 
by  a  single  type  of  weapon,  or  exclusively 
by  air  action,  or  by  naval  action,  or  the  sols 
action  of  some  other  type  of  armed  focoe. 
Armies  do  not  exist  solely  to  fight  armies 
or  fieets  to  fight  fleets.  There  was  no  Japa- 
nese fleet  at  Okinawa,  yet  the  capture  ct 
Okinawa  by  Army  and  Marine  Corps  foroee 
would  not  have  been  possible  were  It  not  for 
the  physical  presence  and  support  of  Ameri- 
can naval  forces,  which  alone  suffered  104)00 
casualties  in  the  operation. 

Modern  war  Is  waged  by  the  combined 
action  of  sea,  land,  air.  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic effort.  For  example,  the  airplane,  as 
employed  by  the  United  States  Navy  In  the 
war  against  Japan,  was  an  integral  element 
of  our  sea  power  and  supplemented  the  mo- 
bUlty  of  the  ship  to  prixluce  flexible  and 
mobUe  concentrations  of  power  of  our  fast 
carrier  forces. 

In  the  Battle  of  Midway,  In  1943.  these 
forces  destroyed  nearly  half  of  Japan's  car- 
rier-based air  strength,  which  enabled  otu* 
amphibious  forces  to  establish  themselves  in 
Guadalcanal  2  months  later,  thereby  wrest- 
ing the  InitiatlTe  from  the  Japanese — an 
Initiative  which  he  never  regained. 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  our 
carrier  forces  destroyed  the  last  remnants 
of  Japanese  naval  aviation,  thereby  mate- 
rially lessening  the  naval  resistance  to  the 
invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

Aircraft  from  these  fast  carrier  task  forces 
sank  40  percent  of  the  Japanese  Impsrtal 
Navy's  tonnage,  while  the  Navy  as  a  whole 
sunk  78  percent  of  aU  Japanese  ship  tonnage 
lost. 

The  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
undoubtedly  decided  Japan  to  surrender 
when  she  did,  but  Japan  was  not  beaten  by 
the  atomic  bomb.  She  was  beaten  because 
we  gained  command  of  the  sea.  which  la 
modem  usage  means  control  of  the  area* 
under,  above,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  seas 
for  one's  own  use  while  <lenylng  their  use 
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wbartrer  w*  willed.    She  was  b««t«a 

our  Nary  stopped  the  ftow  of  sea- 

•uppUM  — spttal  to  Japsnssa  exut- 

■••  of  th«  daracutlnc  <lastruc- 

of  Aa*rtcaa  aircraft.  partlfCularly  the 

__    B-Sra.    operating    out    of    the 

of  Guam.  Satpan.  and  Unlan.  In  the 

group. 
th«e*  B-39's.  our  longest -range  air- 
tlM    plane    that    finally    carried    the 

lb  to  Japan,  could  not  effectively 

Japansae  cities  from  a  base  further 
,t  than  Guam.  Guam  was  not  recap- 
untu  the  sxunmer  of  l»*4.  after  2  years 
ig  our  way  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  involved  the  capture,  by  am- 
landing  forces,  of  land  bases  which 

,tlal  to  tha  operation  of  our  naval 

and  land -based  and  carrier-based  air- 
Flghtlng  by  naval  surface  and  sub- 
forces  to  Insure  that  the  tea  lanes  to 
would  remain  open  to  the  cargo 
transporting  Um  prodigious  and  oon- 
flow  of  gT>"^»«»^.  tnsl  oU.  food,  ammu- 
wnpoaa.  tmd  wjulpment  and  sup- 
of  tftflntta  cataflory  required  by  armed 
In  combat-     Fighting  which  was  sue- 
»  during  that  2  years  we  gained 
of  and  thenceforth  dominated  the 
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W  thout  our  dominatliig  sea  power  General 
Mae  tf^thur  could  never  have  moved  into  the 
nui(pplnaa;    Admiral  Nlmlts's  forces  would 
have  occupied   the  Marianas  Illanda 
[>ktnawa.  and  we  would,  thatafoff*.  hava 
unable  to  establish  the  air  bases  esscn- 
o  the  effective  bombing  of  Japan, 
short,  no  decisive  action  would  have 
possible  had  not  our  sea  power  been 
aa  to  insure  this  aastary.  and  bad  we 
able,  with  our  merchant  vessels,  to 
ttaa  millions  of   tons  of  supplies 
to   the   support   of   the   operating 
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Ai  d  lo  it  was  sea  power,  which  implies  a 
bala  iced  and  mtegrated  force  of  ships,  air- 
craf  .  submarines,  and  amphibious  forcea 
artUl  their  foot  soidlara  who  must  invariably 
seal  on  final  victory,  which  gave  mm 
comlaand  of  the  aaa  and  the  ability  to  move 
[round  forosa  and  supplies  to  strtke  the 
whan  and  wbara  It  was  desired  and 
eat  the  Japanese. 

defeat  of  Germany  was  due  in  part  to 
gnorance  of  the  use  of  sea  power,  an 
ranking  high  In  the  list  of  fatal 
poUttcal.   and  paychological   mis- 
of  her  leaders.    She  was  beaten 
■Dgland  rsfuaed  to  admit  defeat; 
use  liiUer.  on  breaking  through  to 
gngUsh  Channel,  was  not  praparad  to 
launph  an  amphibious  invasion  of  ftigland 
ground  forces.     And  later  it  waa  too 
for  a  successful  Channel  creasing  be- 
wlth  their  domlaattag  aaa  power,  con- 
of   the  AUantic  OeaMi  pasaed   to  the 
British  and  American  Navtea.   And  the  United 
covW  than  poor  tha  full  wslgbt  of  lu 
nd  raaooreaa  acroaa  tlta  Atlantic  to 
supply  Suaala  and  Great  Britain,  too. 
Tils  Uattad  MMaa  la.  atrataglcaUy  ^paak- 

Oraat  Britain. 

attackad.  nor  can 

%o  a»  asfany  without  croaaing 

believe  that 

they  will  be 

t   wttto  iraat 

of  imMM  ilaiUM.  and  bf 

by  air. 
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r  toy  air  at- 

oaly  ba  ob- 
it in  for«a  and  by 
by  foot  sol- 
a^leh 
«f  waathsr  eon- 
built  In  such  numbers 


that  they  can  transport  whole  dlvL 
troops,  land  them  at  will,  and  nuUnt 
unbroken  flow,   m   overwhelming  quan^ 
of   troop   replacements,   equipment,    ml 
ttons.  and  suppllea.  the  saa  will  be  the 
clpal   medium  of   transport  to  either 
selves  or  our  enemies. 

For  example,  in  ItMa  the  problem 
moving  ICO.OOO  long  tons  of  war  materl 
month  under  war  conditions  from  San 
ctsco  to  Australia,  apprcximately  0.500 
cal  miles.     This  was  only  a  fraction 
tonnage   moved   monthly   as   the   war 
grasasd.  but  for  this  task  it  was  detc 
that  forty-four  10.000-ton  cargo  ships 
be  required,  with  3.200  men  to  man  them  j 
165  000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  for  their  oparaf 

On  the  other  hand,  to  move  this  tor 
by  air  wotUd  have  taken  ten  thi 
engined  alrfdanea  and  130.000  highi>  in 
specialists  to  operate  and  maintain 
9.0C0.000  gallons  of  gasoline  would  hnve 
required  to  keep  them  flying,  and  ■:  tot 
89  tankers  would  have  b3en  neces 
furnish  the  gasoline,  most  of  which  wc 
quire  hauling  to  successive  island  base 
tng  stops  across  the  Pacific. 

In    conclusion,    then,    the    United    St 
must,  in  an  emergency,  be  able  to 
those  waters  which  are  essential  to  our 
Ispharie  security  with  whatever  weapot 
moat  affactive.     World  War  II  has 
clear  that  oceans  are  not  truly  eflectii 
riers  imd  that  the  security  of  our  cc 
country  demands  a  strong,  properly  ball 
Navy  as  well  as  an  adequate  ground 
and  Air  Force. 

History  has  shown  that  in  the  Int 
between  our  wars  there  Is  a  tendency 
get  the  need  for  a  strong  Navy,  but  tht 
the  American  people  must  heed  the  1« 
they  have  learned  at  so  great  a  coat, 
must  not  forget  that  history  has  also  st 
that  the  victorious  nation  Is  the  nation 
a  sea  power  capable  of  Instirlng  masti 
the  seu. 


I  Speak  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or   MAaTLANB 

IN  THZ  HOUSX  OF  RBPBBSKNTA1 

Tuesday.  December  2.  1947 

Mr.     BEALL.     Mr.     Speaker, 
unafiimous  consent   to  extend   my{ 
marks    in    the    Recobo.    I    include 
speech  of  £>onalcl  McCoy,  a  siudei 
Port  Hill  High  School,  Cumberland, 
entitled  "I   Speak  for  Democracy.1 
think  this  young   man   very   ably 
prones  what  a  great  many  of  us 
sonallT  feel,  and  I  am  delighted 
woQ  the  oratory  contest  sponsoi 
the  Junior  Chamber  of   Commef 
Cumb<Tland 

X  srxAX  poa  acscocaACT 


I  am  the  youth  of  iiitaiiiB.  and  I 
for  deiaocracy.    Why  doaa  danocracy 
so  mtMh  to  met    Wall,  maybe  It  is 
rva  bam  brought  up  vadar  tba  Gonsut 
and  tbtt  BtU  of  M^ta.    Or.  aaybe  it 
cauaa  I  ««M  to  toa  aMa  to  look  lat 
fututa  aad  aaa  luapplnaaa  and  aaewrtty. 
yo«  aay  dawcwagf  Moai  paople      .ti 
lawa  and  fofamtant.  and  I  a«p;    i« 
are  right,  but  to  aaa  4maamm$f  ■•«>  i\» 
thing  more.    Ta  aaa.  diaaoaiatf  !:> 
the  botika  I  want  to  raad  and  thlnkl 
thoughu  I  want  to  think.    It  la  a 
lora  and  ambltloa  for  bar  son;  it  is  a 
boy  kn<!ellnc  in  ahteh  imnt  thanka  ft 
God-given  gri  idnaaa  of  tha  world   ba 
around  him;   It  la  a  mind  without  fa 


I  human  rights,  and  tha 

the   human   person; 

of  men  and  vromen 

and  small:  It  is  social 

standards    of    life    in 

i  the  pracUce  of  under- 

ler  as  good  nelgh- 

f humanity  echoing  the 

Walt  Whitman: 

my  hand. 

^e,  more  precious  then 

^f   before   preaching  or 

many  places.    I  find 

Iper  boy  whistles  as  he 

le  porch.    I  find  it  in 

I  corner  chewing  bubble 

cr.ll  of  the  school  bell: 

of  youth:  in  the  cheer- 

|ln  the  roar  of  the  print- 

jnvictlcn  of  the  radio 

it  in  the  voice  of  the 

fy  whistle.  In  the  con- 

lentlst    ana    artist,    the 

Inr.    I  find  democracy  in 

Hcea,  in  the  deliberation 

Id   nt   the  table  of  the 

(find    democracy    in    the 

»n  I  stand  and  sing  the 

I  democracy — that    noble 
irord  of  courage,  stained 
^r  patriots,  and  cleansed 
loved  ones.    I'd  like  to 
to  the  next  generation 
Ide  brighter  with  care- 
but  made  even  great- 
all  people  everywhere, 
[hope  of  the  world, 
pw  I  use  my  democracy, 
its  abuse  and  be  ever 
ry  to  snatch  my  demo- 
>m  me.     My  best  guar- 
that  I  preserve  for  you 
|en    everywhere    human 
my  obligations;  that 
Id  understand  and  live 
[brotherhood  is  a  living 

le  with  other  Ideologies: 
>mmunism  and  glorify 
Id  firm.  They  can  have 
their  socialism  and  all 
when  they  say  democ- 
lead  and  say  that's  my 
Iking  about— that's  for 

re  In  my  heart  that  great 
[  the  tall  lady  who  stands 

holds  high  a  torch  and 
Id  the  shining  generosity 

on  with  the  words: 

[your  poor,  your  huddled 

to  breathe  free: 
bfusa   of   your    teeming 

^eless,  tempest  toaaed  to 

side  the  golden  door." 

my  countrymen,  seek 
It  new  liberties  so  none 
^iher  B  color  or  the  credo 

It  brotherhood  is  not  so 
who  profit  by  poat- 

ty  Ubta  and  eonvoy  the 
through  unexpected 

tha  final  seal  a  sign  thaV 
than  poaterlty  can 

^is  feUowman  shall  be  a 

tall  I  speak  for  democ- 
my  heart,  and  my 

>NAU>  McCoT, 
UUl  High  School. 
Caifiberland,  Md. 
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franise  and  Performanee,  Hie  El^htielli 
CoBfress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vaajsoMT 
IN  THX  HOURB  GT  REPEBSBNTATIVKS 

Monday,  November  24.  1947 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
13th  day  of  August  last,  I  addressed  a 
group  of  several  hundred  Vennonters  on 
The  Green  at  Danville,  Vt.  Under  leave 
heretofore  granted,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  speech  I 
then  and  there  delivered.  I  named  it 
Promise  and  Performance,  and  here  Is 
what  I  said: 

Fbokise  and  Pcxfokmamck,  thx  EicanxTH 

Congress 

Having  talked  with  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont as  their  comtrissloner  of  taxes  for  6 
years,  as  speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  fcr  8 
years,  as  president  of  Norwich  University  for 
14  years,  and  as  their  Representative  for  14 
years  in  congrces,  I  submit  It  is  not  my  fault 
If  they  do  not  know  what  I  think  and  where 
I  stand. 

Sevan  times  my  record  In  Congress  has 
been  revicued  and  examined  by  the  voters, 
who.  to  the  ttine  of  some  over  80.000,  Jiave 
approved  my  record.  I  am  humbled  by  the 
rasponslblllty  Incident  to  such  an  endorse- 
ment. 

Obviously.  I  cannot  expect  to  satisfy  all 
the  voters  all  the  time,  for  I  still  entertain 
the  opinion  eo  well  expressed  by  Edmund 
Burke  Ion?  a^  when  he  said: 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the 
h&pplness  and  gltn^  of  a  representative,  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  cor- 
respondence, and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  vrtth  him; 
their  opinion  high  respect:  their  business  un- 
remitted attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasure,  his  satisfactions. 
to  theirs,  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
eases,  to  prefer  their  interests  to  his  ovtn. 
But,  his  tinbiased  opinion,  bis  mature  Judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought 
not  to  sacrlfic  to  you:  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive 
from  your  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the  law 
and  the  Constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from 
ProTldence.  for  the  abuss  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes 
you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  Judgment; 
and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  be 
sacrifices  It  to  your  opinion." 

THE  DCHTXETH  CONGRESS 

The  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
has  been  hectic  and  historic.  As  the  third 
of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
Z  hara  been  forced  to  devote  a  con- 
•Merabla  portion  of  my  time  and  attention 
to  tbe  flaeal  affairs  of  the  Government.  We 
vera  nnaUa  to  attain  the  sarings  we  sought 
by  raaaoD  at  Praaldentlal  oppoaition  to  cuta 
v«  Mbd  to  maka  and  lack  of  eooperation  cm 
the  p*rt  of  the  Executive  with  the  leglalatlva 
branch  of  the  Government  Insofar  aa  mattera 
partalnlat  to  our  dr—aatta  aeaanmy  wera 
tDYolvad. 
Tat  «a  mada  a  vary  good  atart.  nie  direct 
bodiet  aatlmatea  from  redue- 
to  Marly  tMMjno.OOO  snd 
a  billion 

and  half  mora.  Tha  Approprtatlona  Com- 
mittea  flguraa  ahow  without  any  poeslttle  sue- 
eaaalta  eoatradlctlon  that  by  reason  of  what 
the  Congraaa  accomplished  the  country  and 
the  Treasury  ara  H.433.000  000  better  off  than 
they  would  have  been  had  we  followed  the 
aatU&ataa  submitted  by  the  President  of  tha 


TTnlted  States.  Pour  bniions  and  a  half  of 
doUars  saved  to  the  taxpayers  la  awitallilng 
to  talk  about  when  joa  recall  wlMg  w%  wmm 
tq>  against. 

I  abould  point  out  the  fact  that  our  first 
task  was  to  put  into  operation  the  Reorganl- 
aation  Act.  which  I  helped  to  draw  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Tills  InrotTed  the  reorganization  of  47  com- 
mittees and  their  reduction  into  19  major 
standing  committees.  Seventy-four  Repub- 
lican Members  and  30  Democratic  Members 
were  now  elected  in  November  1946.  This 
reorganlEation  was  some  Job  and  it  took  us 
over  6  weeks  to  get  the  machine  Into  gear, 
which  was  a  very  short  time  when  you  atop 
to  consider  the  amount  of  work  which  waa 
necessitated. 

Then  we  were  confronted  with  the  re- 
sponsibliity  of  transferring  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  eoonomy.  We  avoided  tlia 
chaotic  conditions  which  liave  followed 
previous  wars.  Employment  set  a  reasonably 
high  record,  national  revenues  were  Increased, 
reductions  in  expenditures  accomplished. 
We  have  commenced  to  restore  the  Nation 
to  a  proper  peacetime  economy.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  finish  the  Job  but  we  wiU  maka 
an  increasingly  noticeable  effort  in  the  sec- 
ond session. 

TAFT-HAETLET  LAW 

X  suppose  that  the  labor  legislation  at* 
tracted  as  much  attention  as  anything  which 
was  enacted.  In  my  Judgment  the  President 
made  a  great  mistake  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  people  in  vetoing  the  legislation  which 
veto  I  was  glad  to  vote  to  override.  Many 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  any 
labor  legislation  were  made  to  mislead  the 
rank  and  Ale  and  to  misinform  the  public. 
The  men  and  women  who  work  siiotild  make 
it  their  business  to  understand  the  ptirpose 
of  the  law  in  order  that  they  may  know  what 
their  rights  are.  A  man  looking  for  a  Job 
cannot  hereafter  be  denied  a  Job  because  ha 
does  not  belong  to  a  particular  labor  tmion. 
A  worker  cannot  be  fired  on  union  orders 
unless  he  fails  to  pay  his  union  dues  and 
he  can  express  ills  views  with  reference  to 
the  leaders  of  the  union,  urge  other  mem- 
bers to  get  out  of  it  and  go  set  up  a  rival 
imion  if  he  desires  to,  and  in  doing  aU  these 
things  he  will  have  freedom  of  action  and 
his  Government  will  protect  him.  Of 
course,  the  union  has  to  make  a  rep>ort  of  its 
finpjiclal  affairs  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, which  provision  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  some  labor  racketeers,  and  It  also  has 
to  file  a  copy  of  Its  constitution  and  bylaws 
and  make  a  report  containing  complete  in- 
formation as  to  salaries  of  Its  officers.  This 
information  Lb  Jtist  as  valuable  to  the  work- 
ers as  It  is  to  the  public. 

No  longer  may  a  worker  be  assessed  for 
political  activities,  and  a  worker  cannot  be 
fired  for  failure  to  participate.  So  soon  as 
the  public  and  the  workers  tmderstand  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  the  quicker  it  will  be 
recognized  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  destroys  labor  unions,  is  against  a  re- 
sponsible labor  union,  but  It  does  make  sure 
and  certain  that  a  clamoring  minority  may 
not  ptill  off  a  strike  wlthoul.  consulting  tha 
proper  authorities.  This  sectirlty  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  wives  and  families  of  wotk* 
Ingmen  and  by  the  public  generally. 

TAXES 

Th«i  peihapa  the  second  matter  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  waa 
the  question  of  reduction  of  taaaa.  The 
■Ightieth  CoDgiaaa  tried  contlnuooaly  to  have 
a  new  tax  law  maeted  which  would  reduce 
personal  Income  taxes.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  and  the  Senate  passed  such  lawa 
twice,  only  to  have  them  vetoed.  The  House 
overruled  the  veto  on  the  second  tax  lew,  but 
thers  were  not  enough  votes  in  the  Senate 
to  override  the  veto  in  that  body.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  criticize  a  pro(ram.  but  !t  Is  not 
easy  to  substitute  a  ayataa  vtaleh  wiU  be  any 


more  acceptable.  In  my  }udgm«it.  the  plan 
which  was  submitted  was  reaacmable  and 
ahould  have  been  carried  out.  It  would  have 
aa\-ed  a  lot  of  people  In  all  walks  of  life  a  lot 
of  money  by  the  saving  In  taxes  which  It 
afforded ,  and  It  would  have  exempted  a  large 
number  of  peqale  from  the  payment  of  any 
tax.  Despite  what  anybody  may  tell  you  to 
the  contrary.  It  Is  my  well-eonsldered  Judg- 
ment that  the  tax  cut  waa  feasible.  Tha 
estimated  revenue  for  1948  wHl  be  $41,000,- 
000.000  plus.  Tbe  expenditurea  as  estimated 
WiU  reach  »34,500.000,000,  which  would  lesTs 
a  btidget  surplus  of  better  than  $6,500,000,000, 
Now  this  tax  cut  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the 
calendar  year  194S  would  have  reduced  the 
revenues  by  only  $2,000,000,000,  which  would 
have  left  $4,000,000,000  with  which  to  retire 
the  debt  or  to  cut  taxes,  so  Z  do  not  aee  ham 
anyone  can  question  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  such  a  tax  cut  nor  the 
feasibility  of  the  law  which  Congress  twioe 
enacted. 

roLxncs  oa  taxm 

Everybody  knows  that  the  President 
played  politics  with  the  tax  question.  He 
might  have  known  better  but  he  followed 
poor  advice.  It  U  {Hectically  cerUin  that 
he  has  learned  his  lesson  and  It  is  Just  as 
certain  he  will  not  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  policy  of  no  tax  reduction  in  1949. 
Neither  wlU  he  try  to  make  any  attempt 
to  curtail  the  budget  of  expenditures.  The 
man  who  tries  to  straddle  a  fence  Is  liable 
to  get  chafed. 

The  tax  bills  he  killed  were  for  tempcHary 
relief  of  the  low-income  taxpayers  and  for 
the  encouragement  and  stabilization  cf  In- 
dustry to  tlie  end  that  production  might  be 
expedited.  The  encouragement  which  would 
have  been  afforded  business  by  the  enact- 
ment of  an  interim  tax-reduction  bill  this 
year  has  been  lest,  as  have  also  the  bene- 
fits from  increased  business  volume  whlcli 
usually  follow  tax  reduction. 

Having  predicated  his  vetoea  upon  a  con- 
cern for  the  low -bracket  taxpayers,  the 
President  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  tax 
reduction  by  which  the  personal  exemptions 
will  be  substantlaUy  Increased.  If  this  is 
to  be  brought  about  he  must  realize  that 
the  budget  demands  mtist  be  very  su'ostan- 
tially  decreased.  It  is  absolute  folly  to  de- 
mand that  fifteen  to  twenty  miUlon  tax- 
payers shall  be  relieved  of  paying  taxes  and 
at  the  same  time  demand  revenues  to  cover 
tnidget  estimates  In  the  thirty  biUlons.  de- 
spite a  continuance  of  our  present  «"«>ft^ 
national  Income.  Either  way  you  look  at  It. 
the  President  and  those  who  support  his 
position  with  respect  to  no  tax  reduction 
have  "a  bear  by  the  tall." 

In  order  that  Vermonters  may  have  the 
sititatlon  ^rougat  home  to  them  as  Individual 
taxpayoa  in  the  several  cotmtles  let  me  say 
tliat  failure  of  enactment  of  the  tax-reduc- 
tion bill  will  cost  Vermonters  aocne  $5,177,000. 
If  the  tax-reduction  bUl  sponaored  by  the 
RepubUcan  majority  In  the  House  had  piaaed 
it  would  have  saved  the  common,  ordinary. 
amall  taxpayer  of  the  Nation  about  one-ttatad 
of  his  next  tax  blU. 

About  $5,177,000  would  have 
the  1S8,5&3  Verxnontara  who  It  is 
will  be  payixig  a  FWaral  income  tax  tn  IMt. 
Bl^t  here  in  Caledonia  County  the  savtnsa 
would  have  amounted  to  something  like 
«lM,e00.  And  it  takaa  a  lot  of  milk 
to  make  up  that  amount  of  money: 
which  most  oome  right  out  of  the  pockela  oC 
the  smaU  Vadaral  taipsyar. 

I  received  a  large  moiAar  of  lettcra  froaa 
Vermonters  tvenmendtng  me  for  my  vote  la 
favor  of  thla  aaiaanin  both  times  it  waa  be- 
fore the  Hooaa,  and  for  my  vote  to  ovwnrtda 
ttie  ftaaMent^  veto.  TiKiae  Vermontan  v&o 
wrote  me  not  only  complained  of  the  heavy 
tax  burden  on  them  as  indlTlduals  but  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  time  for  atibstantlal  tax 
relief. 


A  J  JiSO 
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think  It  wUl  Intcrctt 
«nii  1  to  lux>«  just  wbat  It  «o«M  hav*  t— at 
to  vwxn  In  t«s  aavtnci.  by  count'ea,  bad  this 
bMO  tti"**'*^      A  tabi*  baaed  oa 
ttMft  Indiratai  tttara  wooUl  bav* 
to  Jktm&am  Oamtf 
•19MIK  t» 

■  aavtot  of  imaiO.   to  Csledonla 
taspayara  »  aanag  of  •384J)00:  to 
Cbilteatfea  CooBty  taip^pwa  a  aaving  ot 
•ajQ  4.000:  to  X:aai  Ooonty  taxpayars  a  aav- 


Bf  MBlOOO:  to  mbkUn  County  taspaycn 
•  a  >vlac  of  aooN  1819.000;  to  Graad  bla 
Cou  aty  tejipayaia  tbera  would  bava  baon  a 
aavt  ig  at  loma  tSljOOO;  to  Lxunollla  County 
tas]  ayar*  a  aavliiff  of  ttSiXOO:  to  Onmgs 
Om  aty  taxpayara  a  aartng  of  •68.000:  to 
Qrli  uia  Cbobty  taxpayan  a  aaving  of  soma 
tail  .000:  to  Rrtland  Coonty  taspayan  a  aav. 
teg  af  loc&e  »7-(7.COO;  to  WUhlngton  County 
tai^ajan  a  savins  of  about  $840,000:  to 
County  taipoyara  tbare  would  b«Te 
a  lavlsg  of  soma  fBMjDOO;  and  to  Wtnd- 
inl  County  taspayan  a  aaving  of  aoica 
9(1'  oco:  or  a  total  aavtag  te  Varmont  o<  soma 
iJ.U7.CO0.     Moraovar.  aa  an  ladtvMtial  en 


th-3  baaia  of  my  espartaneaa  In  tax  aSatra.  I 
xva  tba  aaaart<on  that  tbara  «b«M  tao 
y  mara  d<^ara  apoUed  to  redoatUn  at  tha 
.  a.d  a  mucli  lar^  reduction  of  tczas  In 
lower  brackata  accomphahed.  If  tha  Ad« 

■taftatnitian  vovM  not  pcraist  in  ita  raeklaaa. 
■yawdlng  ta  ordar  to  play  poUttca, 


d=3 
tha 


eul 

a;r 

th 

9\ 

or 


.TtJCS 

l|y  plaea  aa  aaeotMl  an  tba  Agrlcultura 

ttaa  of  AppvoprlBtlana  for  Agricul- 

ti  «Blq[aa  in  that  I  am  tiM  only  B^- 

,tt«a  en  that  eoamittaa  aaat  of  tiM 

Bortb  of  tha  MMsa  and  OlBon's 

Aa4  again  it  la  uadatatood  I  rtpnaent 

atoall  tarmaia  of  tba  Katlon  as  against 

Vtc^  v!io  cooa  tram  araaa  wbera  a  thonaand 

farm  la  small. 

ol  INcmant  ooght  to  laaltn 

Ihti  %ima  tiMt  tto  Pifaitmaiit  o(  Agrl^ 

WW  li  eul  totMMIbi  uid  to 

cultora,  to  coMOMMa  tanna,  and  to  p«% 

a.iutroat«f  Malnaaa.  TboDapan- 

f  )>•  ow»  f^^— km,  MnaolMtouon 

t  •OBtnl  •(  tha  tsnnar.    I 
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said:   'The  eonfercea  on  the  part     1 
the  Hcuse  and  the  Senate  have  j.^: 
direct  nttenUon  to  the  fact  that  in 
Bideralion    of    (\inde    for    the   ech-^U 
program   they   have  empbaalmd   t    ^t 
ttlally  a  loeal  pngnm  and     h\% 
avo  net  dBM  tfealv  MB  *a 
plying  with  tke  aplrlt  of  the  matching] 
visions   contelnod   in   the   National 
Lunch  Act.    The  conferees  of  both 
bsT«  also  agreed  to  direct  attention 
fact  that  ft  has  been  repeatedly  «<sr 
many  fitoia  laglalatxires  have  cd)ou-  >kI  i 
ovt  tating  aeiton  to  pro^-de  f und^    '  ti 
tu.e  of  contributions  to  the  schcol-lunri 
g-atn.     The  conferees  on  the  part  cf 
Houses  demure  to  malM  It  abvndc      / 
therefore,   that   In   oonnaetleB  «     i 
axamteatlon  of  thla  mattv  fbr       o 
year  1(40.  they  are  now  ptaeiag  t:.j 
live  Btataa  on  notice  with  respect  tr> 
obllTstlons   under   this   program   and 
faUure  of  the  State  legislature  to  i 
premises  will  hive  no  eS?ct  In  detemt 
the  future  requirements  of  this  prcgrsir 

Tha  OeBgrma  woe  mtlafled  the*. 
Biectrlfleatlea  idrntiHatratlen.  wh       at 
what  anybody  says -to  the  contrary 
ter  of  record,  has  always  hr.d  m 
appropriated  for  it  th'-n  It  cculd  spar 
cause  of  sbortagB  oC  ea|>par  and  ct^ ?r 
aary  equipment,  bed  been  cztrav     \ 
tmwlea  in  Ite  niaimmrient.  and  i 
Tcry  pUln  laagqage.    Acd  thst  is 
the  story     That  this  bxircau  Is  in  f  r 
thcraugh  Investigation  of  its  per- 
oe  ita  mana;amant  of  Its  affjilrs  l- 
oua     Tha  naoaaacry  ftmda  for  the  ^ .  i 
tlcn  of  the  MA  lawgiam  were,  howevi- 
pnj|n>etad  wblle  eMet  eceoantaUitty  i< 
oaa  or  tba  moaay  win  be  eufcaeed.    Vcr 
baa  al^^avs  beaa  Ibrttnat?  with  rai 
thcaa  admlnlatMlng  USA  within  lu 
Not  ao  In  many  araaa. 

I  for^t  to  aay.  witb  raapeet  to  sou 
TatlQB.  tbat  wa  ap|va|etated  UIO.oooj 

'  "    wt  ■-  a 
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jlbtoMtfuy 


to  elect  end  to 
■arrtee  Intaet  witb* 


M  Ntmt  Are 
Mar  did  wa 
■aaay  of  tbe  Ac!d 
irch  runetleae  vbleb  tbe  Formtry 
purauca. 
tare  wa  eould  put  our  finger  on  du* 
9tl4otlen  we  evt  M  OM  bwt  only 


At 


lUgaton  wbo  are  now  in  tbe 
L    fPe  cut  tbe  Bureau  of  Agrlealtural 

I  e(  eBort  tbemn,  but  epproprlatad  a  audi* 

It  eum  lor  apeetal  reeaareb  invoinng  all 

ot  agrlealtural  problema  bare  and  in 

Al^alca. 

y  re  earrted  end  HiP'i;t*  tbe  budget  aatt- 

Buxeau  of  Dairy  tbdnatry  and  of  riant 

■try  ail  they  aafead.  m  I  remember  it. 

any  rate  we  gaee  tbam  all  ttaay 

^  re  approved  fSSjOOBjOQO  ter  eott- 

tk^i  aanrtca  which  probaMy  la  mora  than  can 

ly.  wbUe  wa  raatered  «730.000  for 

aoll-cianear^ttlon  reeaareb  to  develop  sound 

itMm  oetlon  in  the  field. 

4o  far  aa  tbe  eAool-lunch  problem  la  oon- 

wa  appropriated  arooad  $7SAXUM0 

It,  but  our  report  In  that  connection  de- 

to  be  called  to  your  attention.     We 


e(  ttOI  to  any 

ipa&t. 

And  so  I  mlfbt  go  on,  did  time 
ceiver  tbo  aubecct  on  wbleb  we 
daya  In  bearings  which  were  dtc» 
tereettnt  ir  not  alw«|«  tnatruetive, 

Tbe  ApproprtttlOM  Oommlttee  It 
mteded  wbOe  eppeaed  to  the 
Md  eoetiWmMi  ot  tbe  twmer 
poiMbibt  ejt  Ai?lcHture>  ita  tt  .     ^ 

p.^a  ifbOBf  all  the  bunam.    Tha 
mant  bee  ^W*  ^<m  vM"  In  Ita  att 
edpend  only  to  dti^leate  Ita  own 
tiM  «iti>ettm  o(  all  tha  t  ^xpatert. 
•biny  tbe  fuaen  whose  servant,  not  I 
ln4M<er.  It  ihottld  be. 

If  I  iMd  time  I  could  talk  to  you  at 
llbemlMttttod  or  tbe  elvU<i«erTlee  i9gii 
tbe  aetlen  token  by  tbe  Oongreu 
for  the  voluntary  cashing  of  t« 
bonds  which  enabtae  the  men  wno 
money  to  get  It  now  and  save  the 
iMBt  181.000.000  andOTtr  in  anr    M  li 
I  eeUM  talk  to  you  about  a  k       r 
which  we  did.  ft>r  we  worted  ha   i 
out  tba  wlahaa  of  tbe  American  pc 
aKpraeied  in  the  election  of  '48.    We  i 
Inad  erery  request  for  appropr'.'itlc 
care,  but  mvlngs  which  we  er.cc-t« 
made  without  Janpardlaing  national 
We  traoted  all  requmte  for  money 
search  with  great  liberality.   We  vara  ( 
Ingly  generous  in  cur  contrl'cutlcn 
the  welfare  of  leas  fortunate  count 
are  sending  to  all  points  of  the  g  obe  i 
committees  to  explore  all  manner  of 
to  determine  for  us  wherein  «e 
the  people  of  the  United  States  mo 
determine  pollctm  which  shall  be  fc 
tn    the    Mcond    emu  Inn    of    the 
Con^ais. 

Over  the  oppoaltlon  of  parlor  pi 
leftisu  and  fellow  travelerB,  action 


itkm  of  dlaloyoi 
It  aenrlce  by  tbe 
int  to  which  thla  typo 
ited  recponslble  oflleial 
:d  when  I  tell  you  that 
a  raatilt  of  the  activi- 
]  were  released  from  pceU 
|in  the  Army,  the  Kavy. 
rimcnts.  We  Intend  to 
se  of  questionable  loy« 
\  and  that  they  are  pre- 
ig  poBltlona  In  which 
to  tbe  aacurity  of  the 

rlor  pinks.  Communist 

tlje  efTorts  of  anybody 

3p1e.     They  comp'.ain 

Un-.^merlcan  Actlvl- 

It  empioya-t^docate  tbo 

rho.  Eubvenlvelt  boring 

I  cover  of  quail  reapecta- 

mnst  dnnc«oi:s  grcuTa 

It  with  for  our  own  prb- 

Itoo  many  of  them  right 

^8  becorre  the  last  greet 
thlch  puts  her  complete 
^y  cf  freedom,  a  phlloso- 
the  Inherent  rirbta  of 
>m  of  speech,  freedom  ai 
I  enterprise. 

a  e:ntury  acd  a  half 

se  greatest  naitcn  on  tho 

That  phlloaonhy  made 

bti-h  to  win  the  war.    X 

|c:p  It 


Berallam. 

In  tbiB  eountry  a  high 

lam  of  what  the  In- 

r.  almply  by  passing  a 

re  to  un  that  cn^ 

ridmilB  will  ba  paid  for 

prrclwis  coin  Indeed^ 

Mdusi    human    freedom. 


h  nba.  and  fellow  traT« 
their  devotion  to  the 
end  Justifies  tbe  mexna. 
other  hand,  tba  maene 
tha  end.  Netiber  caua  bo 
•.U>al  frrrdom. 
a  mutt  fight  commuTUHl 
[by  C'unnuin!ata  as  bitter* 
),  a\en  thoxtf  h  it  m:.*na 
Iters,  That  fi<tht  la  mnro 
lis  must  alwaya  defand 
rh:ch  Cemmuniats  atuie 
kd,  which  la  thA  drsi:uc« 
la  more  diBcutt  bceavm 
I  paat  bave  too  trequantly 
•imply  lb  delMt  l:b*ral 
lan  p'tpoMli.  ud  e.'!i>ce« 
refuae  to  believe  tbeid 
tbia  time,  ThHe  are 
Mhlng  In  Vermont,  You 
rni,  It  la  time  you  did. 
Attorney  General  of  tbe 
irabsr  of  the  admlnlstra* 
oath  of  office  MrloualT), 
before  tha  Chicago  Bar 
flared: 

llcst  dangers,  in  my  opln* 
pes  of  our  fellow  citisena. 
»uld  be  taken  UUrally  by 
)f  our  profeaalon.  la  tbo 
lism  to  abaekle  < 


|[no  one  but  a  complete 
"^  luded  by  what  we  see 

Clark  nld: 

there  Is  a  national  and 

)iracy  to  divide  our  peo- 

Dtir   Institutions,   and   to 

pcct  fcr  cur  Government. 

blind  ourselves  to  ot>> 

I  do  not  like  me  because  X 
|the  hare-br:\!n»d  theories 
3eu3  and  Rome  and  other 
I  undertaken  to  be  rerur- 
slated  uoon  \u  ncv.-.  Tha 
I  this  Republic  woxild  hava 


Bona  of  theae  theories  which  even  as  of  their 
time  were  so  long  dead  as  to  preclude  resur> 
ractlon. 

Vermonters  who  have  a  drop  of  the  real 
blood  of  their  Green  Mountain  ancestors 
flowing  through  their  veins  are  not  fooled 
by  the  new  clothes  In  which  the  corpses  of 
dead  civilizations  march  out  as  substitutes 
for  the  principles  on  which  this  Union  of 
the  States  has  grown  Into  tbe  mightiest 
Nation  tba  world  has  ever  known. 

I  prefer  to  have  history  record  me  as  one 
who  recognized  the  dangers  and  respected 
the  lessons  history  teaches  than  to  be  writ- 
ten down  as  one  ao  unwise  as  to  respond  to 
pressure  groups  whose  sole  aim  Is  selfish  but 
destructive,  no  matter  how  good  their  mis- 
informed Intentions  may  be.  Hell  Is  paved 
with  good  Intentions,  snd  the  history  and 
story  of  government  from  its  beginning 
proves  how  wrong  these  people  are. 

I  will  not  tolerate  as  a  private  citizen, 
much  laas  as  your  Representative,  the  at- 
tempts now  being  made  by  quasi  Socialists, 
American  GommuntEts,  fellow -travelers,  par- 
lor-plnks  living  off  what  their  fathers  left 
them  by  reason  of  the  opportunity  the  good 
old  United  Statm  afforded  tl^.em— I  will  not 
tolerate  their  attempts  to  wreck  the  greatest 
imental  experiment  In  all  hisUiry  at- 
subversively,  by  throwing  the  dead 
cats  of  buriid  philosophies  of  government 
Into  the  machinery  which  has  made  possi- 
ble all  you  enjoy. 

If  that  be  treason,  make  the  moat  of  It. 


St  Lawrence  Waterway 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISUltA 

IN  TBI  HOOSB  OP  RVBBSENTATIVIS 
rvdetfoy  Drcembfr  I.  1947 

Mr.  LARCADK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
ItM  Um  dwtepment  ot  the  St,  Lawrence 
Rivtr  for  navigation  and  power  has  been 
a  IMbUe  IsMie.  In  one  fonn  «r  another, 
it  has  been  before  Congreas  on  sex'eral 
oeobsioiu  antf  taeh  Umn  has  failed  ot 
ipproviL  Ferbapi  there  has  never  bcrn 
B  BMTt  ooniroYtnta)  pubUc^worlu  pt^- 
•et  ta  llM  btatory  ot  our  NaUon. 

n  ti  Mteoll*  Uimrore,  to  Ulk  ot  It 
without  rtpgtttloB  bfUr  nearly  a  quarter 
ototury  ot  oontrovtrsy.  tlnce  mo^t  of  the 
iMMt  royohred  have  been  to  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  debated  In  years  gone 
by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  opening 
statements  contained  in  nn  article  in  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  waterway,  contrib- 
tttad  to  the  November  is^ue  of  the  Na- 
tloa*s  Agriculture,  official  publication  of 
the  Anaerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
by  Hon.  John  H.  Ovkrtoh,  senior  United 
States  Sonator  from  Louisiana,  and 
which  article  I  have  requested  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Recohd 
following  these  remarks. 

As  3  member  of  the  former  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  now  the  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested In  the  proposal  for  the  building  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  and  in  order 
to  be  fully  informed.  I  have  read  much 
about  the  project,  have  followed  the 
committee  hearings,  and  have  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  all  Information 


possible  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  In  this  project 
has  not  been  only  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  proposal,  but  also  as  to  how 
such  a  gigantic  project  would  affect  the 
economy  of  the  whole  Nation,  and  espe- 
cially the  balance  of  the  waterway  and 
transportation  system  of  the  United 
States,  my  district  and  State.  I  was 
particularly  interested  In  this  project  as 
I  represent  the  city  of  Lake  Charles.  La., 
which  has  the  second  port  in  Louisiana, 
handling  during  the  past  year  more  than 
lO.GOO.OOO  tons  of  cargo.  I  think  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  Senator 
OvERTOK  is  most  lUuminatinB,  and  the 
facts  and  argimaents  presented  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  are  pertinent  and 
sound. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  with  what 
Senator  Overtok  has  to  say  about  the 
ill  effects  that  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  might  have  on 
our  American  merchant  marine. 

Prior  to  World  War  I.  it  was  our  policy 
to  let  the  ships  of  other  nations  carry 
our  foreign  commerce  on  the  theory  that 
they  couid  do  it  more  cheaply  than  we 
could  do  it  ourselves.  But  when  hostili- 
ties began.  England  and  other  countries 
upon  which  we  depended  commandeered 
their  merdiant  vessels  for  war  purposes, 
leaving  us  stranded  high  and  dry.  and 
striking  a  cripj^ng  blow  at  our  ocean 
commerce. 

Commodities  for  export  piled  up  on 
the  docks,  in  elevators,  and  in  ware- 
houses. Agricultural  producers  were  hit 
harder  than  any  other  group.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  shipping  cotton  from 
QSveston  to  Liverpool  rose  from  $2.50  to 
S50  per  bale.  The  cost  of  carrying  other 
commodities  rose  in  the  same  proportion. 

Under  the  strass  ot  absolute  necessity 
«e  then  prooeeded  to  build  our  own  mer<* 
chant  marine,  whioh  und^r  wartime  con- 
ditions COM  m  about  IS.000.000,000.  or 
several  timts  m  much  as  it  would  have 
cost  under  normal  conditions.  It  has 
bcon  c:.Umattd  by  compotent  authori> 
tiM  that  Um  lOMtt  auttatMd  bgr  atrlcui* 
tui^e  alone  baoauat  ot  ttM  laek  o(  ship- 
ping facilitias  during  tha  early  yaara  ot 
World  War  I  would  have  built  the  kind 
ot  merchant  mai'ine  we  then  needed  ro 
dMptrately.  Wt  do  not  want  a  repetition 
of  such  an  ezpcrlcncG,  An  adequate 
American  merchant  marine  is  indispen- 
sable l>oth  in  peace  and  in  war.  Anything 
that  would  injure  our  merchant  marine 
should  be  shunned  as  being  contrary  to 
the  national  interest 

Senator  Ovwtok's  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  th^ation's  Agriculture  of  Kovembar 
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JOBM  H.  OvBTON,  or  LomsiAMA 
since  1924  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  for  navigation  and  power  has 
been  a  public  issue.  In  one  form  or  another 
it  has  been  before  Congress  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  each  time  has  faUed  of  approval. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  s  more  contro- 
versial public  works  project  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  It  Is  difflcult.  therefore,  to 
write  of  It  without  repetition  sfter  nearly  a 
quarter  century  of  controversy,  since  most  of 
the  Issues  Involved  have  been  so  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  debated  in  years  gone  by. 
The  St.  Lawrence  waterway 'has  been  pre- 
sented now  to  the  Congress  In  a  new  wrapper. 


decorated  with  a  gatidy  tlnaal  calculated  to 
resolve  opposition  and  fotat  this  glgantlo 
and.  from  an  economic  standpoint,  highly 
dubious  project  upon  a  gullible  public.  Tnta 
lure  and  enticement  is  In  the  form  of  s  so- 
called  "self-llquidatlnff"  provision  which 
would  impose  a  toll  upon  every  ton  of  tralBo 
moTlng  through  the  waterway. 

SCRIOX7S  TRSSAT 

The  toU  system  can.  by  its  very  nsture,  not 
only  defeat  the  proclaimed  desires  of  tha 
proponenu  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  but 
it  can  eventually  nullify  aU  of  the  benefiU 
which  have  accrued  to  the  Nation  through 
the  development  of  Ita  rivers  and  harbora  for 
cheap  transportation.  Tbe  advocates  of  thla 
proposal,  I  am  sure  to  a  large  extent  imwit- 
tingly,  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  tha 
bitterest  enemies  of  waterway  development. 

For  many  years  those  who  hsve  been  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  our  rlvcre  snd 
harbors  for  navigation  have  aslced  for  legis- 
lation which  would  levy  toUa  on  water 
commerce. 

1  could  never  subscribe  to  their  views  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  great  rivers  of  ovt 
country  should  be  open  to  all  on  equal  tarma. 
They  are  a  natural  and  national  reaource 
which,  to  my  mind,  should  be  fully  developed 
and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  To 
levy  tolls  for  their  use  would  largely  nullify 
their  benefit  to  a  huge  portion  of  our  popu- 
latlon. 


TOLL  xttrotmtm 
Once  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  authorised  for 
development  on  a  toll  basis,  the  proponenta 
of  toll  imposition  on  all  our  waterways  wlU 
have  their  ""foot  In  the  door."  In  my  esti- 
mation, the  Congress  wUI  be  almoet  imme- 
diately engxilfed  with  bills  calling  for  idaclng 
of  tolls  on  the  Ohio  Blver.  the  Kanawha 
Rlrer.  the  upper  MtatMlppl  lUrcr.  the  nil- 
nois  River,  the  Missouri  River,  the  lower  lUa- 
si£sippl  River,  and  aU  other  atrcama  la  ovr 
greet  lalaBt  waterway  •yatam.  Should  theae 
efforte  to  WMeeMTul.  thoee  wIm  advocate  the 
St.  Lawrenea  beeauae  ot  their  baUef  that  it 
will  mean  cheap.  traBaportattea  for  the  farm- 
«rs  of  the  great  Midwest  will,  by  tbeir  sup- 
port of  the  toU  feature  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
iMve  Aafaetcd  their  own  purpoaa  Placing  at 
toUs  on  the  MlssiaaliH^  River  Basta  water 
waya  wtU  immedi.<ita)y  gasUeq;  the  tielght* 
rata  system  tn  much  ot  the  greet  MMweet, 
tor  a  measurable  tacreaae  tn  the  eoel  oC  water 
tranapoitatton  shows  aa  toaasedlata  tiati  «a 
tbe  volume  oT  goo* 


at  mave—nt  Is  piobaMy  tha 
pttyipal  Caaiat  in  waisr  imAs»  stoeail  eaa 

rapidity  ot  saovement.  Whan  ttM  dHarmoe 
in  coat  ot  abipmsnt  by  water  aatt  ether 
means  of  transporutlQp  bseemsi  ai^lgible, 
then  shippers,  as  a  genwal  nue,  prefer  the 
other  Bseaaa  of  tranqmrtatloa.  beeauae  It  Is 
quleker  and  more  convealeat.  Talla  will 
therefore  quickly  take  much  tonnage  ot  of 
our  rivers  aad  eventiialiy  dry  up  river  traMa. 
When  our  waterMiya  are  no  longer  eowipetl- 
tlve.  then  we  wlH  see  rates  by  other  forma 
of  transportation  akyrocket. 

It  follows  that  the  same  farmer  who  might 
be  helped  by  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  on  tha 
one  hand  can  be  destroyed  on  the  other  be- 
cause of  the  toll  feature.  It  will  be  Irony  at 
Ito  worst. 

The  addition  of  the  toll  cost  to  the  ordi- 
nary cost  of  operating  a  ship  will,  at  least, 
absorb  that  much  of  the  alleged  aaving  to 
the  shipper.  Tbe  more  narrow  the  margin 
of  cost  between  shipment  via  the  waterway 
and  the  cost  via  other  means,  the  easier  for 
other  forms  of  tranqxn-tatlon  to  compete 
with  the  waterway.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
altogether  probable  that  much  traffic  which 
would  use  tbe  waterway  without  the  toU  erill, 
with  tbe  imposition  of  this  additional  eoat, 
find  the  St.  Lawrence  no  cheaper  than  othar 
available  forma  of  tranqiortatlaa.  Tikera  has 
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al  n7%  been  waiom  doubt  as  to  the  economic 
JuiUflcaUon  of  tht  w»t«rway.  even  Without 
Ub  toU  provtaMm. 

na*  8t.  Lawrcnc*  awwaj  haa  new  been 
tt  »  object  c(  •  neuUr.  thoroustacainc  cncl- 
Mvtng  and  economic  study,  such  ••  th« 
Ct  wgriiss  requL-ea  on  all  waterway  projecta. 
tt  t  claims  of  the  proponenta  that  such  a 
tt  idy  has  been  made  to  the  contrary  not- 
i^hataziClnc. 

evtsbllshed  method  provides  for  the 
EUon  by  tlM  OoBCNM  of  a  prelinUaary 
ainauon  and  matrmf  of  the  project  by  th« 
Afmy  •nflaeers     If  the  report  Is  favorable. 

•  tomplcte  survey  and  enmlnation  is  under- 
ti  KtB.  first  by  a  Otatrlet  iDClneer.  then  by  a 
D  vlsloD  Knginear  who  reporta  his  conclu- 
Bl  ins  to  the  Cnlef  of  Bngtntrs. 

The  Chiof  of  lugf  wn  int  Madt  the  re- 
p  rt  to  the  Bop.rd  at  lintwssri  fOr  Rivera  and 
B  irbors.  which  then  condxicts  a  hearing  on 
«  m  project. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
btrs  then  aubmlu  Its  report  to  the  Chief 

0  Boflncnv  who.  In  turn,  slso  studies  the 

•  ttlre  ems*  and  drafts  a  report  which  is  sub- 
B  ittcd  to  the  governor  or  governors  of  the 
fl  uu  or  States  involved  for  comment.  The 
C  blef  of  Baglneers  then  submits  the  entlr* 
r  tport  to  li-.c  CoasreH. 

U  the  esamiaatloa  and  survey  has  been 
f  ivorable.  the  proper  committee  In  the  8en- 

1  to  or  House  calls  a  public  bearing.  These 
1  e«rlii«B  are  exhaustive  and  frequently  ex- 
t  md  over  a  considerable  period  cf  time.  If 
t  Ete  congressional  ccmmittee  then  decides 
X  isl  Um  project  Is  merttorloua.  appropriate 
1  BtlMrtBitlon    legialstlon    Is   reported.     The 

I  rojoot  then  bears  the  scrutiny  of  the  entire 

<  ongreas  and.  If  passed,  must  go  to  the  Presl- 

<  ent  for  signature,  as  does  all  other  leglsla- 
t  on. 

I  insist  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is 

I I  no  different  category  than  any  other 
t  «terway  project  in  the  country. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argOMBt  mhlch 
I  as  been  advanced  by  th«t  propc— its  that 
1  b*  St.  Lawrence  seaway  la  dl3rrent  and  that 
1 :  cannot  and  should  not  be  considered  ss 

<  ur  otlier  waterway  projecu  becauae  of  Its 
]  Btcmationai  Mpocti.     That  ufuaient  col- 

1  of  tt«  ova  wtlfht.    Tbo  It.  Lawrwc*. 

tor  length,  is  no  different  from  the 

ys  River,  which  connects  Lake  6u- 

•rlor  and  Uke  Huron.    It.  too.  is  on  ttoo 

BtomsUonal  boundary.    The  improved  pro)- 

et  fall!  within  both  Oancda  and  the  United 

I  UMt.     The  locks,  hovsver.  are.  as  la  tha 

I  MS  «ff  the  project  aov  nadcr  consMtomtlon. 

'  rttbin  the  United  Sutes.    But  the  improve* 

I  aenU  on  th«  St.  Marys  River  were  subjected 

'  o  the  same  study  and  suthrriie.ittnn  process 

I  m  were  the  taprovsments  on  the  Ohio  River, 

I  a  it  should  have  been. 


let. 


All  the  Araiy  saetesere  have  ever  been 
for  ea  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  U  to 
mine  whether  the  project  was  feasible 
an  ensineertaf  amadpolat.  They  hive 
consulted  on  the  econcsntoa  angle. 
Cy  pcsltlon  is  that  before  the  St.  Lawrence 
eaway  proceeda  any  further,  the  Army  engl- 
ira  should  be  directed  forthwith  to  mafce 
■ayaattcn  and  survey  d  the  proj* 
both  englaeerlngly  end  ecanonleally. 
ind  determine  in  the  rejulsr  way.  In  the 
way.  In  the  proper  in>y.  if  It  Is 
jastWid.  Such  a  study  would 
and  for  all  remove  the  queatlon  of  eco- 
nalcs  from  the  picture. 
A  subeaaHMlM  o<  the  Senate  Foreltn  Re- 
atloaa  OeoHattSee  last  spring  heard  wlt- 
sesUfylng  to  the  vital  neceaalty  of  the 
for  the  future  defense  of  the  United 

I  eoold  ask  hut  be 
that  there  was  one 

defer.se  wh.ch  would 

if  and  when  the 

a  reality,  nsme- 

The  future  of 


American  shipping  may  well  be  dealt 
pling.  If  not  fatal,  blow  by  constr 
the  St.  Lawrence  channel. 

Years  ago  the  p.-tnclpal  ship  operal 
the  country  were  salced  for  their 
except  1  of  the  33  operators  who 
to  the  inquiry  opposed  the  seaway 
that  in  the  event  the  seaway  is  cc 
they  would  not  be  sble  to  extend  o; 
to  the  Great  Lal:es  area. 

Since  the  channel  would  be  only 
ships  drawing  more  than  24  feet 
use  It.     American  ships,  practically 
which  have  Ijeen  constructed  to  rr.  "h  | 
drafts,  csuld   not  operate  econoui. 
the  route,  but  many  foreign  ships 

The  St.  Lawrence  would  open  our  < 
to  the  tramp  steamers  of  the  wc 
from    American    bottoms    Amer:c: 
which  should  be  transported  on 
flag  ships.    For  many,  many  ye.s  u\ 
emmeni  has  subsidized  our  mere:. mt  \ 
to  make  it  competitive  with   the 
other  nations,  who  build  ships  and 
for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  which 
States  operator  must  pay.    Even  thea| 
adcquiLte  merchant  marine  always 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  our  military 
when  they  were  faced  with  the  pro! 
defending  our  country. 

Certainly  the  American  seamen  whe 
ported  fighting  men  to  fronts  which 
the  glcibe.  and  then  made  it  possible  U 
to  sticic  there  by  the  constant  flow  of  j 
nltlcn.  food,  clothing,  equipment, 
eruemely  vital  role  In  the  victory, 
our  merchant  marine  ixre  would  nev 
been  nble  to  bsve  maintained  ci 
the  dark  days  of  1942  and  1943. 

I  th.nk  It  would  t)e  just  as  um 
new  to  scrap  our  merchant  marli 
would  be  to  say  that  in  these  days  at  | 
and  a;c3  oombs.  the  t^ak  no  U 
practical    means    of    warfare,    and 
therefore  abandon  our  armored  fore 
would  be  nonsensical  and  yet  the 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  askt 
do  to  the  American  merchant  ma 
they  ivculd  not  dare  propose  for 
and  air  forces— cr.pple  and  destroy 

OSJKCnONS 

Among  ths  objections  cCered  by 
llns  epsrators  was  that  the  seaway 
In  tiss  only  7  months  per  year,  t.r.ct 
dttlom.  would  prevent  cpcratioc    uv 
Winter  moDths.    They  explained 
fscUitlss  and  oflcss  would  hsve  to 
tatncd  the  year  aiound.  even  though  \ 
SQUld  be  handled  only  7  months, 
earns  tins,  they  satd.  similar  facilit 
have  to  bs  continued  at  Atlstre 
provtds  for  trt\(Sc  during  the  tin.' 
was  tnopsrahls. 

One  opemtOT  pointed  out  that 
only  l.sco  oaiM  floei  the  ocean  via 
sisstppi  River  system  to  New  Orli 
the  rcute  .hrotigh  the  Great  Laka 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean  would  be 
of  3.200  miles.  He  expressed  the  mi 
current  freight  rates.  Including  tt 
transfsr  from  ship  to  tnrge  at  New 
srs  chsaper  than  the  ship  rste  wotald  I 
Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of] 
Lawrence,  sines  the  reduced  graft 
insurance  rates  csuaed  by  tlie  rt 
channels  and  15  locks  through  *he 
rence  would,  along  with  the  dist 
volved.  offset  any  other  conslderat 

Now  ws  come  to  sn  sstrsmeiy 
question.    Whst  assuraaee  does 
Statss  BOW  have  that  If  tt  enters 
sgrsement  sad  proceeds  to  cocsin 
tlon  of  the  project.  Canada  wai  ^lo 
and  the  St.   Lawrooee  aeaway   wit 
time  in  the  foreeeeable  fut\ire 
reality?    I  rales  this  question 
one  we  most  ISee.    The  British 
never  In  Its  long  history  fsced  audi] 
nomtc  crisis  sa  that  with  which 
confronted.    Can  rinnrta    anil    >.  til  j 
charge  its  financial  re 


Its   portion   of   the   St. 

I  do  not  propose  to  know 

an  answer  which  should 

project  should  be  con- 

Ithe  Congress. 


lor  Imports 


m  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ID  F.  MURRAY 

WISCONSIN 

OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

)ecember  2,  1947 

of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
je  see  campaigns  to  save 
(edlng  livcsloclc  we  wit- 
brains  by  other  countries 
even  when  our  own 
listilleries  are  asiced  to 

oCBcial  letter  Indicates 
I'quor  and  beer  sent  by 
[olland   to   the   United 

Taxiit  Commission. 

October  2,  1947. 

IT. 

ingress, 

ygdcnsburg.  Wis. 
it:  We  have  your  letter  of 
irhlch  you  ask  for  Informa- 
iportatlon  of  distilled  spir- 
Klngdom  and  beer  from 

^ar    year    1940    Imports    of 

3m  the  United  Kingdom  to- 

3f  gallons.    Using  a  rough 

llent  of  4Vi   proof  callons 

el  of  grsln,  this  represented 

of  gi-aln  of  alKiut  910.0C0 

[fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

ipcrts  of  whisky  and  g.n 

Kingdom    amounted    to 

gallons,     rcprcaent-ug     an 

.000  bushali  of  irain. 

year  1914  iBiporta  of  malt 

Netherlands  amounted  to 

Jaing  a  rough  squlvalent  of 

|lonj  of  bser  represent Irg  1 

lis  Importation  was  equlva- 

30  buslicis  of  grain.    lit  the 

June  10,  1947.  Imporu  of 

the  Netherlands  amounted 

.    repreeenting    a    grain 

bushels. 

^ly  further  Information,  we 

do  so. 

stirs. 

OecAS  B  Rren. 

C'latrman. 

mr  or  Conossw, 
vz  RsnaxNcx  Sxavici. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

tt*    AND   aCOTCH    WHXSKT    IX 
AT  SXITAIN 

ending  March  31.  1939. 
[production  year,  there  were 
parrels  of  beer  produced  In 
•roductlon  of  beer  In  bulk 
1.759.500  In  the  year  ending 
:4. 533 .635  bulk  barrels  In 
fuly  31.  1947.' 
res  for  8:x>tch  whisky  in 
available    in    rounded 
sn    hundred    and    thirty- 
hundred  and  thlriy-nlne 
normal  prewar  production 
It  year  29.100.000  proof  gal- 
[whlsky  Were  produced.    In 

2.rrel  Is  equivalent  to  1.394 
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1944-45.  production  was  about  10.000.000: 
and  In  1945-46  It  was  about  13.000,000  proof 
gallons.  Production  for  1947-48  Is  estimated 
at  about  16.000.000  to  17.000,000  proof  gal- 
lons from  grain  allocations  to  the  Industry.' 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
there  Is  no  Scotch  whisky  produced  in  Hol- 
land; and  there  have  been  no  figures  on  beer 
production  since  the  late  19S0'a. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce. 


Foreign-Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OP  wtscoNsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  as  we  approach  the  problem  of 
foreign  aid  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
comments  of  veter«in  commentau)rs  like 
George  K  Ready, 'such  as  the  following 
given  this  morning  over  Station  WOL 
in  Washington.  The  evaluation  of  legis- 
lative action  herein  made  is  not  neces- 
sarily my  own  but  it  provokes  con.sid- 
erable  thought  as  we  come  to  consider 
the  momentous  questions  involved. 

The  administration's  $£97,000,000  stopgap 
bill  for  aiding  Europe,  has  cleared  lU  first 
hurdle  in  championship  form.  It  passed  the 
Senate,  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  83 
to  6  votes — a  margin  which  leaves  no  doubt 
ss  to  the  support  behind  the  measure. 

However,  the  bill  will  now  face  a  far  stlffer 
test.  It  must  go  before  the  House,  which 
seems  determined  to  give  It  less  sympathetic 
treatment.  In  fact,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fslrs  Committee  has  already  voted  to  cut  the 
measure  by  a  good  big  chunk. 

The  Senate  legislation  would  grant  alT  of 
the  •697,000,000  to  France.  lUly.  and  Austria. 
The  House  committee  limited  the  authorisa- 
tion for  these  three  nations  to  1530.000.000. 
However,  it  provided  an  additional  lao.OOO.- 
000  for  China. 

The  House  Republloen  leadership  has  de- 
cided against  any  sttempt  to  bind  their  fol- 
lowers on  a  vote.  So  the  debate  will  be  a 
free-for-all  In  which  anything  can  happen. 
There  are  even  some  prospects  that  ths  fig- 
ure will  be  Increased.  « 

It  is.  of  course,  a  virtual  certainty  that 
the  Hotise  will  pass  some  kind  of  s  foreign- 
aid  bUl.  -The  real  question  Is  just  what  It 
will  contain  and  what  the  final  outcome  will 
bs  after  the  House  and  Senate  compromise 
their  inevitable  differences. 

It  Is  generally  believed  that  some  figure 
halfway  between  the  Senate  amount  and 
the  House  amount  will  ultimately  prevail. 
That  Is  the  usual  outoome  of  pallamentary 
procedure.  It  Is  unlikely  that  either  Cham- 
ber will  agree  to  the  legislation  written  by  the 
other. 

When  this  session  began  most  observers 
thought  it  would  afford  them  a  clue  to  the 
destiny  of  the  Marshall  plan.  They  reasoned 
that  votes  on  the  stopgap  bill  would  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  votes  on  the  long- 
range  program. 

Already  It  Is  apparent  thst  they  will  be 
disillusioned  if  they  follow  this  reasoning 
throxigh.      The  stopgap  biU  will  afford  no 


*The  British  gallon  as  a  measure  for  dis- 
tilled spirits  Is  larger  than  the  American 
gallon  and  the  proof  standard  Is  different,  so 
It  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  BrltlBh  gallon 
by  U68  to  convert  it  to  an  American  gaUon. 


yardstick  whatever  for  evaluating  the  sup- 
port of  future  legislation.  Even  though  it 
passes  the  liarshaU  plan  may  faU. 

This  Is  obvious  from  oonversatlons  with 
many  of  the  men  who  will  support  the 
Interlm-ald  bill.  A  large  percentage  of  them 
say  they  wUl  reverse  themselves  In  voting  on 
the  Marshall  plan.  Their  attitude  reflects 
many  considerations. 

First  of  all.  they  are  unwilling  to  piermlt 
America  to  lose  face  In  foreign  aOalrs  by  re- 
jecting the  President's  program.  The  ]Mresent 
session,  they  point  out,  was  called  specifically 
to  consider  foreign  aid,  and  they  believe  steps 
should  be  taken  in  that  direction. 

Secondly,  many  of  them  can  comprehend 
the  stopgap  measure  but  are  staggered  by  the 
sheer  size  of  the  Marshall  plan.  They  do  not 
think  America  can  stand  the  draining  away 
of  (20.000,000,000  worth  of  its  resources,  even 
over  a  4-year  period. 

Finally,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  If 
Europe  can  get  through  this  winter,  it  is 
saved.  They  think  that  the  interim  program 
can  accomplish  the  immediate  job.  After 
that,  they  argue,  Europe  should  be  able  to 
get  along  by  Itself. 

It  Is  stUl  probable  that  something  In  the 
form  of  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  approved 
next  spring.  But  It  is  lUcely  that  it  will  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  program  advanced 
by  oia-  Secretary  of  State.  He  may  refuse  to 
claim  paternity  for  the  child. 

Opposition  to  the  program  has  been 
mounting  rapidly  ever  since  the  President 
hooked  it  up  with  price  controls.  Whether 
this  opposition  can  go  far  enough  to  tie  up 
the  plan  with  crippling  amendments  is  some- 
thing that  only  the  future  can  tell. 


The  Irrigator  Looks  at  Erosion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  REcokD  an  address  entitled  "The 
Irrigator  Looks  at  Erosion,"  delivered  by 
Hon.  William  B.  Wame.  Aslstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  before  the  National 
Reclamation  ABsoclatlon.  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  on  October  29.  1947.  The  address 
points  up  a  problem  of  great  concern  to 
the  West,  where  soil  erosion  is  a  menace 
to  the  future  of  successful  irrigation.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  dealing  actively  with  this 
problem.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

The  irrlgatlonlBts  of  today  who  face  reser- 
voirs clogged  with  silt  have  much  In  com- 
mon with  oldtlme  California  farmers  who 
raised  justifiable  howls  over  the  hydraulic 
mining  debris  that  Inundated  their  land. 
For  whether  the  debris  comes  from  hydraulic 
mining  or  from  eroded  land,  the  result  is 
devastating.  To  get  a  better  perspective  on 
this  modem  problem  of  silt,  which  is  more 
common  and  less  easy  to  cure,  let  us  look 
back  at  what  hi4}pened  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley of  California  during  the  heyday  of  hy- 
draulic mining. 

The  men  who  answered  the  gold  call  of 

California  In  1848  swarmed  over  the  Sierra 

Nevadas  into  the  inviting  valleys.    Here  they 

%ound  soU  ripe  for  plovrlng  and  mountain 

stream  beds  rich  with  gold.    The  new  popu- 


lation grew  qulddy  as  the  products  of  soQ 
and  stream  became  famous.  OompetlUoa 
for  the  best  land  and  the  best  placers  kepi 
steady  pace. 

It  was  soon  apparent  when  local  rich  de- 
posits were  overrun  thst  they  needed  faster 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  mining,  flo 
the  engineer  suggeeted  a  way  for  rapid  ex- 
traction of  small  amounts  of  gold  from  sand 
and  gravel.  He  made  use  of  hydraulic  mln* 
Ing  techniques,  directing  streams  of  watw 
under  a  head  of  several  hundred  feet  against 
deep  unconsolidated  beds  of  ores.  The  wa- 
ter-borne gravels  and  sands  were  easily  run 
over  sluices  where  pockets  of  mercury  picked 
out  the  gold.  This  vras  a  bonanaa  for  the 
miner  but  a  tragedy  to  the  farmer. 

The  miner  in  his  seal  for  gold  forgot  that 
the  clay  material  would  clog  the  river  chan- 
nels. "SUckens",  as  this  clay  debrU  was 
called,  lodged  in  the  vaUey  or  fotmd  Its  way 
to  the  tidal  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Then  came  the  fioods.  Sands  and  gravels 
borne  by  spring  freshets  moved  toward  the 
lowlands.  The  debris  increased  in  volume 
at  such  a  rate  In  the  lower  reacbea  of  tributa- 
ries of  the  Sacramento  River  that  the  valley 
farmers  were  greatly  alarmed. 

The  heavy  material  was  deposited  in  the 
lower  mountain  valleys  and  debouched  upon 
the  plain:  the  streana  were  overloaded,  the 
river  bed  rose,  and  lands  formerly  protected 
by  natural  or  man-made  levees  were  in 
great  danger.  The  voliames  of  sands  and 
gravels  excavated  were  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. Between  1849  and  1909.  hy- 
draulic mining  in  the  Upper  Feather,  Tuba. 
Bear,  and  American  Rivers  amounted  to  more 
than  a  billion  cubic  yards.  This  debris 
moved  by  hydraulic  mining  operations  in 
the  Sierra  was  nearly  eight  times  as  great 
as  the  volume  moved  In  constructing  the 
Panama  Oanal. 

As  the  debris  from  the  mines  was  allowed 
to  go  where  it  might,  it  lodged  in  the  nar- 
row canyons,  sometimes  filling  them  to  a 
depth  of  ao  to  60  feet.  Each  winter's  freehet 
swept  larger  masses  of  debris  down  Into  the 
valley  and  caused  overfiows  during  the 
spring.  In  many  localities,  thousands  of 
acres  of  orchards  and  farming  lands  were 
almost  entirely  covered  by  silt  and  debris. 

Now  the  fanners  took  this  just  so  long  and 
then  they  started  court  actions,  against  the 
miners.  The  plaintiff's  cue  was  based  on 
the  bvirlal  of  farming  lands  by  debris,  ob- 
struction to  navigation,  and  ralalng  of  flood 
levels. 

The  valley  farmers  had  no  troubls  prov- 
ing that  hydratillc  mining  was  dlrsotly  rs- 
sponsible  for  their  troubles.  Ths  farmers 
won  their  battle  with  court  injunctions  re- 
straining the  miners  from  allowing  tralllngs 
to  be  dumped  Into  the  streama.  Since  the 
miners  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  resuain- 
Ing  works,  many  of  the  smaller  hydraulic 
mines  were  forced  to  doee  down. 

Today  the  weatem  farmer  is  again  faced 
with  a  similar  debris  problem.  The  difll- 
culty  Is  not  so  obvious;  the  cure  not  so  easy; 
the  importance  much  more  subtle.  Reser- 
voirs on  which  the  future  of  Irrigated  farm- 
ing rellee  are  filling  with  debris  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Sedimentation  of  river  valleys  has 
in  many  places  resulted  in  damage  even  from 
small  and  moderate  floods.  Erosion  of  the 
watersheds  Is  depleting  the  productivity  of 
the  land  and  is  directly  affecting  the  flood 
problem  In  the  Irrigated  valleys.  Since  the 
intensified  use  of  the  western  range,  the  proc- 
ess of  n'oslon  has  been  gradual  but  relent- 
less. The  present  widespread  erosion  of  west- 
em  watersheds  first  became  noticeable  in  the 
eighties  and  more  marked  In  the  first  decade 
of  this  centvuy. 

Because  these  changes  began  during  the 
early  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  in  the 
boyhood  of  our  fathers  we  cannot  clearly  re- 
alize how  radical  the  transition  has  been. 
In  certain  areas  there  has  been  a  change  from 
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to  ■parw  ftod  OM«c«r  nmgc:  from 
and  niTBh—  to  tartan  guUiM  and 


•oU  from  th* 
the  debris 
IUm  a  mol«hUl.  TIm 
.  fenl  tiM  rwult  to  tto*  mxa*. 
aff«ct«d  ar*  Urgar  and  th«  causa* 
exlraa  harder  to  raaolv*.  But  this 
wa  ara  drawlnc  bctwaan  tha  dabrta 
tlM  (OM-ruah  daya  and  tha  aro- 
of  tiM  prwint-day  VnX^Mtm 
M  ter-liMtoM  M  tt  may  Mcm. 
Uh  Ib  thJa  fact :  In  tha 
tha  hydraulle-mlBlnf  problam.  tha 
ar  aetlvtttaa  caualng  tha  uoubla  wars 
tn  tba  CMM  of  th*  wtiMprMrt  toiX 
wbMti  la  al^Mtlm  oar  nasrroirs  and 
esrtaUi  trrt0»Uoii  tfavolopnonta.  tha  eauaaa 
not  ao  elaariy  rrMaat  and  tha  aetlvltlaa 
raaponi  ;bla  ara  much  mora  dlOcult  to  nam*. 
Lat  OM  rartaw  thaaa  polnu. 

R  la  ilaar  that  th*  dapUtlon  of  vegetation 
which  lotda  th*  aott  wUl  laav*  the  surfac* 
TUUMnU*  to  waahtf  h»  rate.  Tha  moat 
•Mual  »baarr*rs  not*  that  Irrga  araaa  In  tba 
ira  now  undargolnc  rapid  aroalon. 
elaar  that  aroatam  Is  a  natural 
In  aome  araas.  th*  rat*  has  changed 
tha  advent  at  the  plow,  the  ax. 
It  u  generally  recognised  that 
which  once  hod  aoll-boldlng 
now  are  depleted  and  gullied.  They 
are  a  b|ot  on  the  landacapc. 

lands  over  wide  areaa  are  aa*  ■• 

aa    they    uaed    to    be. 

iratar  4"^  **i>*  ^^^  ^**°  affected  In  many 

by   gtillylnf.    A   gradual    transition 

from  palaUM*  graaaaa  to  laaa 

UMl  weada  baa  b**n  recorded. 

of  grass  haa  baan  reduced  as 


It  li  also 


Uttl* 
aii4«b4eow. 

many 


IrrlgaUng.  A  few  decades  ago.  It  was 
to  obtain  sulBclent  water  supplies  by  tl 
construction  of  relatively  small  dlveralc 
dams  on  the  taaln  river. 

moods  resulting  from  spring  fresheU  wi 
of  some  concern,  drelnat*  wa*  nacaaaar' 
canals,  headgatas  aMI  4tt««nlon  a«nicti 
ware  needed. 

Tha  Middle  Rio  Orande  Consarrancy 
trlct.  iiiianlMil  la  1M».  cCarad  a  maana 
ftnaxMlag  a  program  o(  flood  eontrol.  dri 
ag*.  irrigation  works  and  reservoir  const 
tloo.    Lav***  w*r*  buUt  to  keep  the  nvfl 
In  lU  channel.    Drains  were  dug  to  reclr" 
swamp  Isnd  und  to  ptovM*  adaquau 
drainage  for  Irrlgatad  land. 

It  waa  hoped  that  th*  ui— liWlHInn     t 
Vado  Dam  would  provid*  slefad  ynxrr   u 
the  dry  years.    It  was  further  hoped     ha 
the   construction   of    levees    would    c       re 
Qooda.  and  that  theee  measures  would 
ante*   p*rmaTiant   agriculture   on   a   >   <bl 


a 

can 
drawla  ; 

to 

bar*  n  > 


iroalon  problam.  of  •am.  1*  not  a 
Bngln**ra  hav*  b**a  wrasUlng 
for  many  y«ara.  Th*y  have  d*vt**d 
the  coistruetlon  of  dsslltlng  works  such  aa 
thoaa  4t  tba  h*ad  of  the  All-Amerlean  Canal. 
Naervoirs  now  have  a  certain 
amount  o<  dead  storafi  capacity  to  provtd* 
of  years  doglof  vbieb  s*dUn*nt 
a4cumulata  babtad  the  dam  without 
on  th*  iiaalila  eapadty  allocatad 
flood  control  and  powar.  Th* 
many  r***rrotr*  It  la 
when  aedlBMnt  wlU  progreeaively 
and  a^valy  daprlv*  watar  ua*rs  of  much 
ity.  Nsw  dams  to  pro- 
Ttd*  additional  and  r«plac*m«at  alorag*  ar* 
of  cou]  ae  under  study,  and  In 
construction  in  th* 
building  new  dama  win  give  only 
relief.  New  dams.  Increasingly 
will  never  aolve  the  long-range  prob- 
s*dlm*ntatlon.  This  kind  of  relief 
g^t  us  by  the  present  generation  and 
well  Into  the  nest,  but  there  la  a 
Itatttt  lb  the  number  of  isarvolr  sitae.  And 
what  t  lent  On  certain  watarabada  It  Is  pos- 
sible t  lat  construction  of  dams  on  all  avail- 
able. « eonomical.  and  feasible  attsa  wUl  be 
complc  ted  within  a  few  decadea.  The  United 
States  Oovemn^ent  cannot  be  aatlsfled  with 
such  I  hort-slghted  planning.  The  Depart- 
ment 3f  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclaafatlon.   in  drawing  up  comprehensive 

of  certain 


under 
But 


costly 

Icm  (A 


and 
thia 

nttaf  1 
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Middle  Rio  Orande  from  Whlterock 
Canyoi  i  to  Bephant  Butte  Dam  is  a  fertile 
ealtoy  admirably  sult«d  to  imgaUon  agrl- 
culttin.  Although  sooM  at  th*  v^ley  floor 
waa  ni  turally  too  asarAy  for  farming,  tb* 

;icroenti«i  fl<  tha  land  was  right  fcr 


As     tb*     y«!ars     paaaed.     however, 
volumes  of  aadlment  were  carried  by  trlk 
tarles  to  the  roain  channel.     The  main  ni 
could  not  transport  all  of  this  material 
a  result.  d*hrts  accumulatsd   In   the 
channel  and  the  bed  of  the  river  gradi 
rose  in   clevaUon.    This  decreased   the 
paclty  of   the  channel   to   transport   flc 
waters,  and  the  middle  valley  faced  a 
ually  increasing  haaard  from  floods. 

Ths  pesssnt  capacity  of  the  leveed  chant 
la  aaAMsat  to  paaa  only  tba  BMat  moda 
year  tb*  spring  rls*  from  mall 
Ing  snow  brings  s  potential  danger  of  ^      eel 
l*v**a  and  flood  damage. 

The  sediment  load  of  the  atream  furtl 
eompllcatee  thU  flood  problem.    When 
atream  awella.  tu  awlfter  current  picks 
aedlment    from    the    river    bed      When 
stream  falla.  the  weaker  current  drops 
s*dlm*nt  which  foras  bars  and  ahoala 
watar  then   atrlkaa  tbaa*  obetruciiona 
rebounds   from   them   forcibly   agalnat 
banksand  leveea.  tuularcuttlng  them 
meana  that  th*  Irrlgatad  lands  are  enda 
gwed  by  imdarcut  l*v**a  Jtiat  as  certain^ 
aa  they  ara  endang«r*d  by  ov*rtopptng 
levees     Tba  coaBMBtty.  tinasslated.  cann< 
be  expected  to  teaae*  and  organlaa  any 
ther  protection  of  the  banks  and  Isvees. 

The  rising  bed  of  the  river  has  had 
other  serious  sffsct  on  the  economy  of 
irrigation  farmers.  The  outleu  of  dral 
ditches  are  plugged  by  sediment,  and  r< 
Ing  IncAelaney  of  drainage  works  has  mt 

of    the    land.      The    ln> 
costs   of   operation   and   decreased    r-ui 
from  Irrigated  farms  hsve  contrlbute<;   to] 
deterioration  of  the  Irrigation  atrucf'-a 
the    farmera    were    caught    In    a    flu  uk 
squeeze.     Delinquency  In  taxea  and  In 
manta  on  conaovancy  bonda  naturally  fc 
lowad.  / 

TO  remedy  theee  evUa.  the  Corp*  of 
neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hal 
besn  working  on  plans  for  flood  control 
rehablllUtlon  of  the  IrTigatlon  In  the 
die  Valley.     They  hsve  reached  recently 
agreement  on  a  mutually  acceptable  cc 
nated  plan. 

Though  the  prominent  aspects  of 
Middle  Valley  problem  are  thoae  of 
control  and  rehablllUtlon  of  the  Irrigat 
faclUtlea,  the  problem.  In  caaence.  la 
basic  one  of  aedlmentatlon.  The  pi  ms 
both  the  Departments  of  War  and  I:.'er 
call  for  the  construction  of  dams  scruss 
Rio  Grande  In  lu  upper  reachea  and 
thoa*  tributaries  which  contribute  the 
Important  portions  of  sediment. 
plana  would  provide  for  flood  and 
eontrol.  Irrtgatlon.  and  future  power 
valopoiant. 

The  dams  will  hold  sediment  which 
otherwise  be  deposited  In  the  channel  of 
main  river.    In  addition,  the  clear  water 
leaaed  from  the  dams  will  scour  the  cha 
net  and.  In  thIa  manner,  the  river  bed 
t*nd  to  degrade.     This  action  has  been 
In  tb*  reach**  of  the  rivers 
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8.  Sedimentation  of  stream  valleys  often 
results  in  less  efficient  drainage  of  irrigated 
lands.  Hs  In  the  case  of  the  clogged  drains  In 
the  Rio  Grande. 

the  farmers  In  California  found 
menaced  by  the  movement  of 
mining  debris,  they  brought  legal  action  to 
reatraln  the  miners  from  the  continuation 
of  hydraulic  mining  methods,  except  In  casea 
vrhere  the  debris  could  be  controlled  or 
stopped  by  a  dam  or  other  structure.  The 
waatam  Irrigation  farmer,  even  if  be  were 
to  organlae  in  this  manner,  would  not  know 
exactly  whom  to  enjoin  to  attack  his  problem 
today. 

Varloua  governmental  agencies  are  con> 
eemed  with  theee  problems.  All  agencies  In 
the  Weet  dealing  with  land  are  Involved. 
But  Biore  Important,  all  persons  utilizing  the 
land  are  directly  concerned.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, solution  of  these  problems  must  rest 
ultimately  with  those  people  affected — the 
Irrtgatlon  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
users  of  the  watershed  on  the  other. 

Between  these  groups  and  even  within  the 
groupe  there  are  divergent  points  of  view. 
Such  differences  of  opinion  will  reso^  e  them- 
selves In  the  face  of  analysed  facts,  aad  these 
facts  are  being  collected  by  the  research 
adMIIca  of  the  Government. 

Ouiiacllve  measures,  equal  to  the  taak. 
might  temporarily  reduce  income  from  gras- 
Ing  and  cerUinly  will  require  Initial  invest- 
ment* of  relatively  large  auma  for  conaerva- 
tlon  works,  both  structural  treatment  and 
land  management.  The  Federal  Govern- 
Biant,  which  is  the  largest  landowner  of  the 
Wcat,  must,  I  think,  provide  and  prosecute 
the  plan  for  correction.  Th*  States,  with 
their  land  holdings,  must  also  conoem  them- 
s*lv*a  wltb.atepe  needed  to  protect  their 
land  reaourc^.  both  public  and  private.  Tha 
prlvat*  landhblder  as  well.  If  he  be  alive  to  his 
own  seU-lntarcat,  will  collaborate  In  effectu- 
ating Bcadad  laiid  practlcea.  The  tide  of 
eroalon  must  be  atemmed  through  the  Joint 
effort  of  thoee  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  which  are  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  erosion  and  determined,  in  spite  of  the 
ravagea  already  vrrousht,  to  conserve  the  lend 
and  the  water  reaourcea  of  this  Nation  for 
their  best  use. 


Aa  Editorial  m  the  Waskin^n  Post  Ap- 
peasing CommaBism  and  My  Answer 
to  tkc  Editor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
herewith  I  submit  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  1,  which  Is  critical  of  my 
bUl  (H.  R.  4581)  to  define  communism 
and  to  make  the  practice  of  communism 
a  treasonable  act  in  the  United  SUtes. 

This  editorial  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  un- 
justifiable appeasement  of  communism 
in  the  United  States,  which  deserves 
nothing  but  condemnation. 

I  have  replied  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washingtcm  Post  and  submit  herewith 
the  editorial  and  my  letter  to  the  editor: 

IProm  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  December  1, 
1047] 

COMMIPHOBIA 

Hysteria  now  and  then  becomea  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  reault  in  a  revelation  of  Its  own 
absurdity.  Congressman  McDomooch,  of 
California,  has  supplied  this  saving  reduc- 


tlo  In  respect  of  the  eommiphobla  which 
now  so  permeates  the  atmosphere  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  Intended,  In 
his  own  terms,  "to  define  communism  and 
to  make  the  practice  of  commvmism  a  trea- 
sonable act  In  the  United  States." 

Ifr.  McDoMOtTOH's  proposal  may  wen  ba 
considered  but  the  ultimate  In  a  series  of 
circumventions  aimed  at  the  Constitution's 
splendidly  clear  clause  on  treason — that 
"treason  against  the  United  Statee  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  war  against  them  or 
In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court."  This  Is.  of 
course,  a  narrow  concept,  bom  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  experience  with  attempts  by 
the  British  crown  to  suppress  as  treasonable 
all  criticism  or  dissent.  It  makes  convic- 
tion of  treason  extremely  difficult  and  may 
even  be  said  to  go  extravagantly  far  In  risk- 
ing the  security  of  the  state  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  the  Individual.  Tet  the  Nation 
has  survived  this  risk  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half — and,  Indeed,  has  prospered 
from  the  taking  of  it. 

We  have  countenanced,  however,  a  pro- 
gressive  debasement  of  this  safeguard.  We 
have  allowed  men  to  be  stigmatized  as  dis- 
loyal when  they  could  not  be  convicted  of 
treason  and  we  have  charged  men  with  be- 
ing security  risks  when  we  lacked  the  evi- 
dence to  call  them  traitors.  Mr.  Mc- 
DoNOTTOB's  measure  goes  further.  What  con- 
stitutes the  practice  of  communlam  we  do 
not  profess  to  know;  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  we  surmise,  or  adherence 
to  the  doctrlnea  of  Karl  Marx.  The  offense, 
In  any  case.  Is  a  matter  of  political  affilia- 
tion or  belief — a  very  different  thing  from  an 
overt  act.  What  the  Congressman  proposes 
to  do  la  to  take  one  of  the  steps  thst  the 
Communlsu  would  talte,  In  the  unlikely 
event  of  their  acceaslon  to  power  In  the 
United  States,  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberty. 


OV  THS  UWTTCD  SrAm, 

HODBB  or  RaPBCBxirrATivB, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  2,  1947. 
HaswxsT  ELuaroM, 

Editor,  Wathtngton  Post, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAX  Ma.  Eluston:  Referring  to  your  edi- 
torial under  the  title  "Commlphobla"  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Monday,  December  1, 
1947,  which  you  Informed  me  was  written 
by  Mr.  Bartb  of  your  staff,  criticizing  my  bill, 
H.  R.  4581.  Which  Is  titled  "To  define  com- 
munism and  to  make  the  practice  of  com- 
munism a  treasonable  act  in  the  United 
Statee,"  had  Mr.  Berth  telephoned  me  before 
writing  an  editorial  with  so  much  personal 
reference  to  me,  he  could  have  written  an 
editorial  containing  much  more  accurate  In- 
formation. 

He  has  completely  missed  the  point,  and 
I  am  a  little  surprised  that  you  would  per- 
mit your  editorial  writers  to  be  so  promiscu- 
ous in  their  Interpretation  and  conunenta 
on  Important  legislation  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Barth  (for  the  Washington  Post)  ad- 
mits in  his  editorial  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  clear  definition  of  communism  when 
he  says,  and  I  quote.  "What  constitutes  the 
practice  of  communism  we  do  not  profess 
to  know."  Does  Mr.  Barth  mean  to  imply 
that  treason  Is  too  light  a  penalty  to  pay  for 
the  active  practice  of  communism  in  the 
United  States?  Is  this  editorial  an  apology 
for  communism? 

He  opens  his  editorial  by  stating  "Hysteria 
now  and  then  becomes  so  extravagant  as  to 
result  in  a  revelation  of  its  own  absurdity." 
I  agree.  Mr.  Berth's  editorial  in  my  opinion 
Is  an  hysterical  attempt  to  appease  commu- 
nism. On  the  contrary,  my  bill,  H.  R.  4581, 
1*  a  logical  approach  to  abolish  communism 
In  the  United  States  and  protect  this  Nation. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  eommunism 
advocates  the  overthrow  of — not  the  modi- 
fication  of— democratic   government   estab- 


lished by  the  free  will  of  the  people  and 
especially  the  overthrow  of  Christian  consti- 
tutional democracy  as  we  know  it  in  the 
United  States.  Is  it  not  therefore  logical  to 
assume  that  the  active  practice  of  commu- 
nism Is  treasonable  and.  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional? 

I  have  introduced  H.  R.  4581  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estaUlshlng  a  clear  definition  of 
communism  thst  can  be  easily  understood. 
My  bill  does  not  deny  the  prlvUage  of  nor 
penallae  anyone  for  believing  in  any  "ism" 
he  pleases.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  st- 
tempt  to  set  up  a  policy  of  thought  control. 
No  man  can  be  penalized  for  his  thoughu  or 
beliefs  in  the  United  SUtee. 

It  Is  only  when  he  puts  his  beliefs  into 
active  pracUce  and  thereby  by  precept  and 
example  conspires  with  snd  influences  others 
to  follow  him  m  the  active  practice  of  com- 
munism that  an  overt  act  is  committed. 
This  Is  a  fine  distinction  l>etween  other  types 
of  legislation  against  communism,  and  I  do 
not  want  it  construed  or  mlsxmderstood— 
H.  R.  4581  condemns  and  penaUna  only  tha 
active  practice  of  and  not  the  belief  In  com- 
munism or  any  other  kind  of  lam. 

Americanism  and  communism  cannot  mix. 
Christian  democracy  and  communism  are  In- 
compatible. Freedom  and  liberty  as  we  know 
them  cannot  tolerate  communism.  We  must 
be  vlgUant  and  alert  to  the  wiles  and  in- 
sidious Influences  it  is  attempting  to  Inflict 
upon  us. 

We  want  to  expose  Communists,  reveal 
them  as  enemies  of  the  United  States  and  deal 
with  them  accordingly.  But  first  we  mtist  de- 
fine communism.  Without  a  legal  definition 
of  that  term  our  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
helpless,  in  many  cases,  and  even  the  courts 
are  at  a  loss  to  act  with  oonvicUon. 

Recently  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
.  of  Appeals  In  Illinois  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide a  case  in  which  the  defendant  vras  ac- 
cused of  libeling  the  plaintiff  through  the 
use  of  the  term  "Communist"  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  in  a  syndicated  column  of  political 
commentai*y  written  by  the  defendant.  A 
district  court  dismissed  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  no  cause  for  action  had  been 
established  since  the  word  "communism"  had 
no  definite  meaning. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  prior  ruling,  and  ordered  the 
case  to  trial,  stating: 

"It  is  libelous  per  se  (of  Itself)  to  write  of  a 
man  or  corporation  that  they  are  Commu- 
nists or  communistic  sympathisers. 

It  continued: 

"The  label  of  Communist  today  In  the 
minds  of  many  average  and  respectable  per- 
sons places  the  accused  beyond  the  pale  of 
respectability  and  makes  him  a  symbol  of 
public  hatred,  contrsu^  to  the  statutes." 

During  the  argiunents  before  the  court  at 
appeals  in  this  case,  it  was  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  word  "Communist"  had  no 
definite  meaning,  but  that  its  sppearance  as 
a  characterization  in  a  newspaper  political 
editorial  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  person's 
presumably  good  reputation  with  the  public. 

There  is  every  facility  and  opportunity  im- 
der  our  constitutional  form  of  government 
In  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  the  most  liberal  policies  In  govern- 
ment, If  we  use  them  properly. 

Communism  is  restrictive,  limited,  auto- 
cratic, and  totalitarian. 

Democracy  is  elastic,  adjustable,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  will  and  needs  of  the  people. 

Let  us  use  the  freedoms  and  liberties  we 
now  possess  In  our  constitutional  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  the  United 
Statee  to  preserve  and  protect  those  liberties 
and  freedoms  from  the  corruptive  and  de- 
structive influences  of  communism. 

You  agreed  to  publish  my  reply  on  your 
editorial  page.    I  have  therefore  submitted  , 
the  facts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ooaooir  L.  McDoitoucH, 

Jfember  of  Congrett, 
Fifteenth  Dittrict,  California, 
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HON.  FRED  E.  EUSBEY 

or  ILUMOSS 
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fhuTMdaw.  December  4,  1947 
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amendment  to  the  Constttuiton 


••■  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
•stabll^ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
irclse  thereof:  or  abrtdgtng  the  free- 
dom ai  apaach.  or  of  th«  preas:  or  the  right  of 
tlM  pai  pie  peaeaably  to  aaaemble.  and  to  petl- 
tloo  tlU  Oovanunent  for  a  redress  of  giiev- 


I  do  not  know,  freedom  of 
waa  never  extended  to  the  stage. 
has  always  been  censorship  of  thr 
inefflciently  It  works  Is  shown 
fact  that.  In  Bngland.  though  Tories 
t  Mir  control  of  the  theater  vigorously, 
they  V  ere  too  stupid  to  eanaor  Oeorge  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  whose  playa  eoatntnited  so 
haavU     to  the  scclaltaaUon  oi  Bngland  and 


overthrow  of  tha  artatoeracy.    How 
viciously   It   can   be   administered   we   have 
recent  y    learned,    when    the    movies    were 
to  support  conununlsm:  In  particular. 
on  that  utterly  fala*  play  ICtaalon  to 
As   you   know,  tha  waU-etxMorad 
'  rork    stage    U    preponderantly    antl- 
Am<srl4an. 

for  the  Jehovah's  Wltneaaaa  caae. 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  free- 
dona  0^  religion  has  not  been  tampered  with. 
fraadom  of  apaach. 

baa  alleged  that  freedom  of  speech, 
aa  gtuirantaed  In  the  first  amendment,  haa 
bean  kffeetad  by  speech  over  instruments. 
Wo  OBI  has  quastkmsd  the  right  to 
fraaly  >var  tba  telapho»s  or  into  tha 
graph. 

Tha  Interfarance  with  freedom  of  speech 
over  t  be  air   la  not  based  upon   the   large 
atsdte^oe  reached.    Indeed,  at  the  time  the 
It  waa  adopted,  peaking  trum- 
ta  uat  and  halli  tMre  designed  for 


Not 
No 


Bisti 


No; 
over 
pecte«. 


t  M 


the 


seeing 


or 

on  the 
men 
Uvloui 
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iie  laterferenoe  with  freedom  of  speech 
air  la  baaed,  aa  one  might  have  ax- 
on the  doctrine  of  communism,  ac- 
ta principle  by  Coagreaa  and  admin- 
BUBlHB.  for  the  benefit  of 
alfiBle-party  system. 

broadcaattng   became   known,    far- 
speculative,  or  scientifically  minded 
MMSfat    broadcaatlng    Inatrumenu    aa 
men  bought  printing  preeaee 
a  better  precedent,  as  omu  settled 
public  domain.    Sobm  lass  far-slgbted 
Ifoagbit  out  tba  flzst  users.    Others,  ob- 
of  the  rigbts  of  tbs  owners.  Infringed 
1  heir  wave  lengths.   Confusion  resulted. 


centuilss  sgo 
pntuips : 


The  matter  should  have  been  left  to 
eourta  to  construe  under  the  common  lal 
but  Congreaa  i  hnea  eommunlsm  on  the 
ory  that  the  people  who  did  buy  transmit! 
Instruments   and    devoted    their    time 
money  to  broadcasting  had  no  right  to 
airways,  and  that  thoae  who  did  not  dc 
a  cent  or  a  minute  to  biuadcsstlng  had 
the  rlghu,  and  that  a  cmaialSBlnii  of 
Mlaaars  sbouki  administer  them. 

It  Is  as  tboogh  commissars  should   ti 
and  dlsUlbute  the  farmers'  grain  wb 
the  vay.  la  also  In  the  wind. 

The  Communist  form  of  government 
not  prevented  the  ttmttatlon  of  program 
duction  to  four  flBllBS.  aa  compared  wlf| 
of  newapapers  and  scoree  of  ms 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  time  has  she 
that  there  are  more  wave  lengths  than 
are  organlaatlons  able  to  produce  accept 
programs.    That  political  Influence  Is  (t 
by  chains  and  stations  alike  Is  atte.c^d 
the  fact  that  there  la  no  exceas  to  wh 
latatftTStrim  supportera  may  not  go  > 
go.  vMto  ilMtas  and  statlona  refoee  to 
the  aaost  parliamentary  of  antladm: 
tioo  speakers,  even  when  they  are  sp< 
and  the  time  paid  for.  and  that  free  time 
the  air  must  be  given  for  administration 
lit.cal  speakers  and  withheld  from    <    'ii 
mlnlatratlon  political  speeches.    This  ..t 
price  we  pay  for  putting  communism  into  i 
fora  of  government  and  denying  free  '   m 
apeeeb  to  the  radio. 

In  IMS  Postmaater  Walker  saw  a  ch 
extend  the  domination  of  the  Oover     nel 
excesses  to  the  presa  by  means  of  anot 
bad    law — the    second-class    postage    lai 
which  purports  to  give  him  a  color  of 
aorshtp  powers.     As  his  opening  wedge 
vrithdrew  this  rate  from  the  magasine 
quire,  saying  that  It  was  not  "originated 
published  tor  the  dissemination  of  infc 
tlon  of  a  pabUe  sbararttr  or  devoted  to 
erature.  tbe  aetasMsa,  srts.  or  some  s; 
Industry"    •     •     •    and  "not  for  the  put 
welfare  and  public  good." 

If  this  ruling  had  been  allowed  to  at 
Its  scope  would  tasee  been  gradually  e\  •  r,( 
until  It  baeaias  as  bad  and  perniciouv 
radio  law. 

Freedom  of  the  preas  refers  to  everv  kt 
of  press — rellglotu  preas,  lay  preas.  :   -^ciii 
preaa,  legal  preea.  amgle  lasues.  pen^nlic 
dalliee.  and.  aa  In  the  case  of  speech,  it 
been  extended  to  all  of  the  mechanical 
commercial  developments  of  the  press. 

It  works  out  this  way:  Bxtremely  cont 
versial  and  religious  etatements  only 
their  way  Into  the  rellgiotis  preas  and 
only  read  by  those  who  agree  with  tt 
Medical  and  psychopathic  storlee  revolt 
to  laymen  are  only  seen  by  doctors. 

The  indecencies  of  sex  crimes  are  not 
rlcd  In  the  paper:  the  facta  that  they 
are  publlabcd  aa  a  neceeeary  spur  to 

Actual   cenaorahlp   Is   extended   to 
only  in  the  reactkmary  State  of  Ma 
setu.    Bock  publlsblag  snd  book  reviei 
largely  In  the  hands  at  Red  symp.<k'ht 
but  aa  this  fact  U  being  reallMd,  it  xiii{ 
corrected. 

Legislative  enactments  and  some 
declsiona  agataat  the  freedom  of  the 
have  occurred  a  number  of  times  In  the  U 
25  years.  It  la  to  be  noticed  that  they  w| 
all  aimed  at  the  newspaper  press. 

I  tlilnk  It  wlU  hardly  be  challenged 
the  newspapers  as  a  whole  are  bo- 
accur»te  and  omts  self -controlled  f 
psrlodleal  ptess.    Why,  then,  were  - 
leeted  for  attack?    The  answer  wou  _i 
to  be  becafe  they  are  more  Influential.  1 
the  more  feared. 

The  conseqtience  of  the  adjudications 
nilnola.   in  Wyoming,  and  In  the  Sv 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  with  one 
exception,  haa  been  to  define  very  dc 


of  the  press.    We 

[find  that  men  who 

much  study  to  the 

[freedom  of  the  press 

»r  100  or  mors  years, 

lat  the  Eaeyek)|Mdla 

icellor  of  the  Unl- 

ired  together  a  large 

Reds:  brought  be- 

:ret    eo-called    wlt- 

:lally  prepared  ques- 

[  answers:   allowed  no 

then    brought   out 

utter  falsehoods  for 

ig   Congress  or   the 

ie   radio  and  Walker 

to  control  the  preea. 

srt  Is  to  set  up  some 

rlsion  of  newsp^iets. 

Books?    The  BlbleT 

the  collegee?    There 

tjnic  freedom  In  any 

fclopedla  Britannlca? 
It  from  time  to  time 

i,  although  ovroed  In 

knnlc  In  its  coloring 

racy    Is   linked   with 

Chaffee,  of  Harvard. 

I  a  witness  before  the 
has  suppressed  the 
itore   to  newspapers 

Sk  upon  the  freedom 
tempted.  During  the 
of  paper  from  Eu- 
for  war  purposes  and 
llwlse  reduction  of  the 
a  paper  shortage  In 
conaequence  Con- 
lonlng  paper  and  fix- 
Thers  was  some,  but 
UputatlOB  In  the  ad- 


fche  war.  the  demand 
[a  greater  extent  than 
iporta.  The  resulting 
the  use  of  a  falae- 
|lng  the  overdemand  a 

have  called  for  paper 
;ation  would  put  in 
itssars  powers  similar 
tbe  radio  commissars, 
kted  to  administration 
eld  from  admlnlstra- 

ten  remedied  In  part 

price  of  paper  from 

td  the  conversion  of 

the   manufacture   of 

I  termed  "black  market 

are  not  so  high  that 

prices  cannot  make  a 

the  final  aolutlon  will 
:rease  In  the  price  of 
ig  the  demand  down 

to   Introduce  com- 
flrst  amendment  are 
3US,  and  clearly  Indi- 
ct Is  not  the  only  one 
|th  amendment  to  the 

secutlons  the  accuaed 
a  speedy  and  public 
Fjury  of  the  State  and 
:nme  shall  have  been 
Strict  shall  have  been 
by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
and  cause  of  the  ac- 
}nted   with   the  wit- 
to    have    compulsory 
ssses  In  his  favor: 
los  ot  counsel  for  his 
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Congress  evaded  this  provision  by  the 
statute  of  conspiracy,  which  provides  that 
where  the  alleged  conspirators  live  In  differ- 
ent States  the  trial  may  l^e  held  in  the  State 
and  district  in  which  any  of  them  live. 

The  first  dishonorable  use  of  this  statute 
with  which  I  am  familiar  was  used  against 
the  packers,  who  were  haled  into  districts 
supposedly  hostile  to  them.  As  I  recall,  a 
con\'lction  was  obtained  in  Wisconsin,  but 
there  was  an  acquittal  in  Kansas. 

The  most  revolting  abiise  of  the  statute 
was  In  the  so-called  sedition  case.  Here, 
with  the  aid  of  a  newspaper,  entrapment  was 
practiced  upon  certain  opponents  of  the  ad- 
mlnstration  to  bring  them  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Washington,  where  the  bar  and  a 
large  part  of  the  population  are  under  Gov- 
ernment doraination. 

The  World  War  II  ma's-sedltion  case  was 
begun  in  1M2  with  a  fanfare  against  ad- 
ministration critics.  Admittedly  weak  in- 
dictments were  returned  July  21.  1942, 
against  28  persons,  who  were  accused  of 
writing  and  distributing  materials  Intended 
to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  military. 

New  Indictments  with  further  details  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  were  returned  Jan- 
uary 4.  1943.  against  the  28,  5  others,  and 
1  corpKJration.  One  count  was  dismissed 
March  6,  1943,  by  Federal  District  Judge 
Jesse  C.  Adkins.  A  third  indictment  nam- 
ing 30  persons  was  rettirned  February  28. 
1944.  It  accused  the  30  of  conspiring  with 
Nazi  officials  to  imseat  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  trial  opened  in  April  1944.  before  Chief 
Justice  Edward  C.  Eicher.  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU  Federal  Court,  and  droned  on  imtll 
the  following  November,  when  it  ended  in  a 
mistrial  because  of  Justice  Eicher 's  death. 

In  1946  the  case  was  handed  to  Justice 
Bolltha  J.  Laws,  who  dismissed  the  case 
against  the  remaining  26  defendants.  Of  the 
original  30.  one  had  died  and  three  were 
granted  severances.  Many  of  these  Innocent 
defendants  had  been  kept  in  Jail  for  years. 
The  dismissal  was  upheld  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  June  30,  1947,  the 
majority  opinion  being  written  by  Chief 
Justice  D.  Lawrence  Oroner.  July  31.  1947. 
the  Justice  Department  failed  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  case  ended.  If 
Jury  trial  had  not  been  compulsory,  I  fear 
that  Judge  Eicher  would  have  held  the  de- 
fendanU  guilty. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  case,  as  bad  as 
the  Nuremberg  murders,  was  that  a  German 
diplomat.  Baron  von  Stempel.  was  coerced 
to  testify  against  the  defendants  by  John 
Rogge  under  threat  of  Judicial  murder. 

The  fact  that  thU  trial  has  completely 
broken  down  and  has  been  withdrawn  raises 
the  suspicion  that  where  convictions  were  ob- 
Ulned.  they  were  unjustly  obtained.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  Inescapable  duty  of 
Congress  to  Investigate  each  of  these  con- 
victions. 

The  purpose  of  this  persecution  was  to  ob- 
tain conviction  of  penniless,  somewhat  crack- 
pot Individuals,  without  followers  or  friends, 
in  order  to  make  a  precedent  to  coerce  or 
terrify  dissidents  of  greater  Importance.  It 
would  seem  obvioiu  that  Impeachment  of  the 
guilty  Attorneys  General  should  be  voted. 

The  Constitution  says:  "Congress  has 
power  •  •  •  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for 
governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed In  the  service  of  the  United  SUtes. 
reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  Congress." 

The  militia  consists  of  all  able-bodied 
males.  The  Constitution  is  explicit.  They 
are  to  be  trained  by  the  States,  according  to 
the  rtiles  laid  down  by  Congress,  and  their 
officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  States. 
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In  various  wars.  Congress  has  voted  to  fill  the 
Army  by  conscription  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  this  power,  discreetly  refusing  to 
write  an  opinion  upholding  its  decision. 

We  now  have  a  movement  thoroughly  or- 
ganized to  take  the  militia  away  from  the 
States  and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Regular 
Army. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  proposed  law 
Is  unconstitutional,  there  is  the  historical 
objection  to  a  large  standing  Army  going 
back  to  Cromwell's  army,  to  James  II's 
"Lambs,"  and  to  the  British  Army  In  Boston. 
There  Is  an  additional  objection  from  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  brass  to  civil  power, 
with  generals  telling  congressional  commit- 
tees that  they  must  not  Inquire  into  Army 
recommendations.  There  Is  the  wholesale 
rtish  toward  decorations,  far  transcending 
either  souvenirs  or  awards  for  gallantry. 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War.  the  Philippine  Vfcir,  and  the  Mexican 
border  campaign,  campaign  ribbons  were  Is- 
sued. These  were  taken  as  pleasant  sou- 
venirs. The  Civil  War  was  fought  with  only 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  that 
conferred  by  Congress  itself. 

In  the  First  World  War  GHQ  was  surprised 
to  find  French  corps  and  Army  commanders 
under  whom  American  divisions  were  serving 
giving  our  soldiers  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
Legion  of  Honor. 

More  in  self-defense  to  retain  the  affection 
of  the  troops  than  from  policy,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  were  created.  Not  a  great 
many  of  them  were  issued.  I  received  the 
latter  and  I  believe  I  was  not  so  much  pleased 
In  getting  it  as  I  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed If  I  had  been  held  less  worthy  than  a 
numljer  of  other  officers  of  my  rank.  The  re- 
ceiving of  foreign  decorations  is  an  evil. 

When  I  was  given  a  foreign  decoration  1 
first  refxised  it,  and  only  accepted  it  when  the 
consul,  who  was  entrtisted  to  present  it,  said 
he  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  If  I  did.  I 
don't  wear  it.  The  receiving  of  foreign  orders 
conferring  knighthood  is  equal  to  bribes  for 
divided  loyalty. 

Today  an  officer  of  any  considerable  rank  Is 
covered  with  ribbons  like  the  officers  of  an 
aristocratic  country. 

When  the  conferring  of  the  Medal  of  Hon- 
or was  turned  over  to  the  Executive  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  has  been  created  In  the 
Army  the  following  decorations  for  the  brass: 
Medal  of  Honor.  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion 
of  Merit.  Sliver  Star,  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  and  in  the  Navy,  Medal  of  Honor.  Navy 
Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Legion 
of  Merit,  Silver  Star  Medal.  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  and  a  total  of  46  other  medals 
and  badges,  and,  in  addition,  decorations  for 
individual  battles.  Now  the  President  Is  em- 
powered to  issue  orders  to  foreigners  and 
civilians  raising  them  alx>ve  the  status  of 
American  citizenship. 
The  Constitution  says: 
"No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States :  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  tinder  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state." 

This  provision  Is  flagrantly  violated  In 
spirit  by  our  present  hierarchy  of  decora- 
tions. 

The  time  has  come  again  where  we  must 
fear  for  our  liberties  from  an  oversized  aris- 
tocratic army. 

So  you  see  our  freedoms  are  threatened  by 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  the  Post- 
master, a  group  of  crackpot  professors,  some 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Army. 

You  will  do  well  to  be  on  guard  to  save 
your  liberties. 


Use  of  SeedoB  32  Fondt 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.4RKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVBS 

'■Tuesday,  December  2.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  section  32  funds  are  obtained 
by  setting  aside  30  percent  of  the  customs 
receipts.  The  funds  are  supposed  to  be 
used  to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
Over  the  years,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  Invite  more  imports  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products,  and  then  use  the  30 
percent  of  the  customs  receipts  for  dis- 
posing of  soil-depleting  crops  and  follow 
up  with  long  and  many  speeches  about 
soil  conservation.  The  old  formula  Is 
evidently  still  in  operation.  Eggs  are 
the  only  livestock  product  purchased  up 
to  October  1.  Wool  imports  have  ac- 
counted for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
section  32  fimds.  As  more  and  more 
livestock  and  livestock  products  are  in- 
vited as  imports,  the  more  funds  will 
be  available  to  subsidize  soil-depleting 
crops. 

The  following  is  the  report  on  the 
allocation  up  to  October  1.  1947: 

OCTOBEH  2.   1M7. 

Hon.  Reid  F.  MtniKAT, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mb.  Mitbxat  :  As  requested  In  your  let- 
ter of  September  19,  there  is  furnished  on  at- 
tached list  of  section  32  (Exportation  and 
Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Com- 
modities) programs,  approved  frum  July  1 
through  September  30,  1947. 

The  section  32  programs  are  approved  In 
advance  of  anticipated  needs  and  the  dollar 
amount  set  forth  for  each  program  Ls  the 
maximum  for  use  during  the  flscal  year. 
Total  section  32  obligations  through  August 
31,  1947,  are  $1,278,527.  This  obligation  rep- 
resents only  1  month's  program  operations 
since  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for 
flscal  year  1948  was  not  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress until  lEte  in  July. 

Further,  as  requested  In  your  letter,  we 
shall  advise  you  each  month  of  the  use  of 
section  32  funds  based  on  programs  approved 
during  the  preceding  month  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jessx  B.  GajcB. 

Administrator. 

Exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  (sec.  32),  fiscal 
year  1948 

APPBOVED  PEOGKAMS  (AS  Or  SEPT.  30,  lt4T) 

Purchases  for  direct  distribution :  Amount 

Irish  potato 93,000,000 

Sweetpotato 780.000 

General  vegetable 600, 000 

Peach 1,000,000 

Dried  fruit 4,  600, 000 

Egg 750,000 

Total 10.  800, 000 

Exportation:  Cotton 1,000,000 

Diversion:  Cotton  Insulation 600,000 

Total  approved  programs..  12, 100, 000 
Note.— General  vegetable  program  In- 
cludes perishable  vegetables  such  as  green 
beans,  peas,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage, 
and  spinach.  Dried-fruits  program  includes 
apples,  peaches,  raisins,  and  prunes.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  fiscal  year  1948  (not 
Included  above)  are  limited  to  4  percent  of 
total  funds  avaUable,  which  is  11.760,000. 
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New  OrieaM^La. 


IXTENSION  OP  RHIARKS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  vatrmuMh 

HI  Tfa  Houat  or  RAi'amiirATivEB 

Twetdav.  December  2,  1947 


Mr 

acmln 
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HUBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    once 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 

to    their    attention    another 

splendid  coltinxn  by  John  Lester,  of  the 

C  Tieans  Item. 

tinnecessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on 

?r's  piece.    It  speaks  for  itself 

bilngs  many  attainments,  attributes. 

ajrcompllshments  of  my  native  city 

Orleans  to  your  notice  which  pcr- 

lave  heretofore  escaped  your  at- 


New 

It  Is 
Mr. 

and 
and 
of  Ne^ 
haps 


tentloi. 


oc  Binend 


Mr.  Lester's  article  to  you 

"uller  and  better  appreciation  of  a 

nfhlch  has  already  established  Itself 

minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples  of 


I 

for  a 
city 
In  thel 
the  witrld 


f ouBd  ag 


OrtouM 
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•arty 

tlM 


•OCtM 


i«M  <r 


tlUtNl  [Ik 


Aawr|n1 
tea's 


AuUK^rlUes 


World, 
lea  to 


Tulasi 


or 


LAomAm 
(By  John  LMt«r) 

Tt'^  fuam  TO 


Orl««na  ha«  lcai| 

i'B  mo«t  intarMtlng  dty.  aD4  not 
wltte^t  r«uon.  Ito  fam*  bac^n  with  lu 
by  BlenvUie  In  1718.  Today  UUa 
greater  than  eircr  aiMl  raata  oa  count- 
laaa  tiamplca  of  ancient  and  OKxtem  merit. 
AltlKn(gb  the  list  of  New  Orleans'  firsts  and 
features  Is  surprisingly  varied  and 
It  might  well  begin  with  the  fact 
;  tbe  first  American  city  to  revolt 
•  iotelgB  power  as  well  as  the  first 
and  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Hew  Orleans  was  also  the  first 
city  to  eetabUah  a  school  for  girls. 
It  boasts  America's  oldest  cathe- 
Louts.  The  oldeBt  restaurant  of  Its 
n  the  entire  world.  Antolne's.  (New 
food  Is  the  most  famous  In  Amerl- 
The  oldest  building  In  the  Mississippi 
Madam  John's  Legacy.  America's 
■aloan.  The  Old  Absinthe  House 
ill  first  olBee  buildings,  erected  here 
B  tte  nineteenth  century.  Likewise, 
department  atores.  with  the  first 
dellvcH  systems  in  the  world.  Pralines  were 
made  here.  Tbe  cocktail  first  con- 
and  named.  Orleaniana  Introduced 
to  the  American  table  (It  had 
been  considered  poisonous  by  the 
tba  eooutry),  also  popcorn  and  Ice 
Bananas  were  Introduced  to  Amcnci 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Tbe  first 
haUA  was  built  in  New  Orlcaaa  in 
Sugar  was  first  grown  on  the  site  now 
by  the  Jesuit  Church  and  was  first 
on  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Sugar 
the  bame  of  America's  greatest  poet- 
fooCball  game.  Tbe  Fontalbas  were 
first  apartment  buOdtngs.  Amer- 
I  nt  akyseraper  (four  stortoa)  was  built 
1814  and  still  stands.  Tbe  first  artl- 
ice  plant  was  built  In  New  Orleans, 
agree  unequivocally  that  New 
street  names  are  the  most  fasclnst- 
Amerlca.  New  Orleans  was  the  first 
city  to  boast  a  permanent  opera 
with  its  own  opera  boum  and  Is 
aa  tbe  cradle  of  opera  in  the  New 
Its  theaters  were  the  first  In  Amer- 
be  Illuminated  by  gas. 


%  mato 


4rl«aits 


/trst  to  tUe< 
was  tba  first 


0U9  ojicteb 
city  to 
provided  for 
of  a  century  ago. 
University  waa  the  first   fcmartoan 
to  teneb  elrU  (written)  Uw  and.  t»> 


day.  only  two  other  American  schools 
tt:  Loycda  and  LBU.     (The  reason  U 
flUna  la  the  only  8UU  In  tbe  XTnlon  to  ba« 
Itt  law  haaed  on  tbe  WyoJoonkt  Code. 

The  first  gloved  heavywelgM  abwnplc 
fight,  between  Jim  CortKtt  and  iohn  L. 
llvan.  waa  staged  here  in  1893  The  Ic 
fight  In  bMory.  110  rounds,  was  held  bt 
In  1883.  (The  last  ring  batUe  on  the  tt 
was  taa^M  bare  tbe  same  year  )  The  Ai 
can  I^MIKttllon  known  aa  "tbe  free  lur 
was  Introdnead  In  New  Orleans.  Also. 
gamee  of  poker  and  dice.  The  first  Ai 
can  saint.  Frances  Cabrlnl.  was  an  Orli 
Ian.  The  railroad  freight  platform  was 
fected  here.  New  Orleans'  Boata 
named  after  a  card  game.  Is  tbe  oUk 
club  of  lU  kind  In  the  South.  New  Grit 
was  the  first  dty  In  the  South  to  have  bi 
Ing  snd  loan  aasodsUons.  "iiomestei 
Tbe  bowle  knife  was  introduced  here  aa 
weapon  of  both  offense  and  defense. 
Texas  revult  from  Mexico  was  planned 
New  Orleaas.  It  was  tiere.  also,  that  Abr 
ham  Lincoln  became  imbued  with  the  Idi 
that  later  took  the  form  of  the  Emancl{ 
tioo  Proclamation,  one  of  tlM  greates. 
human  dotruments. 

The  term  "Dixie."  by  which  the  South 
now  known,  was  coined  In  New  Orleans, 
tbe  song  by  that  name,  long  the  South's 
tbem.   was    first    Introduced    and    publl 
here.    The  first  practical  submersible  sa| 
marine  was   btUlt   in   New  Orleans.     Wat 
hyacinths   were  Introduced   to   America 
New  Orleans.    Tbe  longest  litigation  suit 
tbe  history  of  the  world  was  carried  on 
against  the  city  itself  by  Myra  Clark  Oali 
New  Orleans'  famous  Mardl  Gras  Is  the 
gcst  free  show  In  the  world.     New  GrU 
was  the  first  home  of  Audubon.   Amerlc 
greatest  naturalist,  snd  the  birthplace  of  1 
Morphy.  probably  the  greatest  chess  plaj 
In  history.    The  first  woman  pharmacist 
an  Orleanian.   an   Ursullne   nun.     New 
leans  was  the  focal  point  of  the  Loulst 
Purebaae.  tlie  largcat  real-estate  deal  in 
blatory  of  tbe  world,  as  well  as  "the 
sippi  Bubble. "  the  worlds  greatest  real- 
( imsueeeetful )    swindle.     Concentration 
are  power,  a  sensational  new  phase  of  wi 
fare,  waa  Introduced  at  the  BatUe  of  Hi 
Orleans,  tbe  battle  tiiat  saved  America. 

Uaughertjf  ntatue  ajtother  New  Orleans 

Tbe  first  statue  In  America  to  be 
to  a  woman  went  up  in  New  Orleans  In 
honoring  one  Margaret  Haugherty.    W:.at 
now  recognize  as  the  press  association  -.st 
(AaKclated  Press,  United  Press.  Interna; 
News  Service)  waa  born  here  over  ICO  yi 
sgo.    The  first  dental  X-ray  was  made  b« 
New  Orlaana  la  the  only  city  in  America 
drains  away  from  a  river  instead  of  tc 
one.      (It   drains  shout   350.000.000   tons 
rainfall  annually  for  another  all-Ai 
record,  and  lU  present  drainage  system  Is  1 
only  the  finest  in  America  but  la  copied 
over  the  wor.d. )    New  Orleans  is  also  the  > 
American    city    completely    surrounded 
The  only  American  city  ever  to 
3UC  cyprsm  k)gs  for  Its  sewerage  1 
'  systems.     (Mew  Orleans  is  stUl  the  < 
American  aty  that  furnishes  free  water 
sanitation   ptuposea   to   its   citizens.) 
Orleans  was  the  first  major  Americsn 
adopt  a  comoilsslon-councll  form  at  gov 
meat  (1913).     Present  nonpolltlcal  cont 
(the  board   of  liquidation)    over   the  clt 
debts  are  unique  in  America.     New  Orl 
has    the    worlds    largest    cotton    warehov 
It  Is  the  home  of  the  cottonseed  products  I 
dustry.    The  wiah-sult  capital  of  the 
The  absinthe  capital  of  the  world.    The 
otez"  (sugarcane  fiber  insulating  board) 
Ital  of  tbe  wtdd. 

New  Orlaana  H  tbe  largest  cbtcken-eat 
dty.  per  capita.  In  America.  The  li 
candy-eating  city.  Tbe  largest  veal-««t 
city.  The  largest  "eobe-"  and  coffee-drlnl 
dty.     BasebaUl  "rain  check"  and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
^t  I  read  during  the 
>f  the  resignation  of 
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to  do  the  Job  in  a  capable  and  patriotic 
manner.  Bill  Benton  was  successful  in 
making  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  understand  the  im- 
portance of  having  America's  story  told — 
factually  and  truthfully.  He  brought  his 
great  enthu:>iasm.  his  magnificent 
energy,  and  his  undoubted  ability  into 
the  very  controversial  Job  he  was  asked 
to  take  over. 

Bill  Benton  came  up  in  life  in  the 
American  tradition.  He  earned  every- 
thing he  received.  He  gave  unselfishly 
and  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  knowl- 
edge because  he  believed  in  his  country 
and  the  need  for  telling  its  story.  It  is 
to  our  country's  credit  that  men  like  Mr. 
Benton  can  be  found  to  accept  respon- 
sible positions  in  our  Government  but 
it  is  to  our  shame  that  we  do  not  give 
them  the  cooperation  and  credit  which 
Is  their  due. 

The  worth  of  Bill  Benton  as  an  admin- 
istrator is  amply  attested  by  the  fact 
that  no  successor  to  his  position  has,  as 
yet,  been  named.  The  worth  of  the  in- 
formation and  cultural  program  can  be 
attested  by  the  reports  brought  back 
from  investigating  trips  all  over  the 
world  by  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
recognition  of  Mr.  Benton  and  his  pro- 
gram will  be  accorded  in  the  passage  of 
the  permanent  authorization  bill  for  the 
information  program  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  an  increased  appropriation  for 
its  activities  next  year. 

Bill  Benton,  whose  services  at  present 
are  being  utUized  as  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  UNESCO,  now 
meeting  in  Mexico  City,  must  have  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  job  was  well  done  and  that  his  pro- 
gram will  go  ahead.  That  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  there  can  now  be  no 
question,  but  it  is  to  our  sorrow  that,  in 
achieving  the  recognition  for  this  pro- 
gram, we  have  lost  the  services  of  the 
spark  plug  who  made  it  work.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Mr.  Benton  will  not  be  lost  to 
Government  service  but  that  instead  he 
will  be  called  upon  again  to  undertake. 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  another  assignment  which  he 
can,  with  his  great  ability,  fill.  He  was 
one  man  who.  in  the  face  of  diflBculties 
and  opposition,  could  be  depended  upon 
to  do  a  sound  Job  in  any  position  he  was 
asked  to  assume. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
lost,  for  the  time  being,  a  really  great 
public  servant.  The  State  Department 
has  lost  a  truly  able  administrator.  The 
American  people  have  lost  a  champion 
who  believed  in  their  program  and 
fought  for  it  down  the  line  and  against 
any  and  all  opposition. 

Good  luck.  Bill,  you  have  done  a  great 
job  for  our  country. 

[From   the  Washington  Post  of  September 
28,  19471 

AMERICA'S  STOST 

The  Odds  were  all  against  William  Benton 
when  he  undertook  to  organize  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  an  effective  peacetime 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  and  Information. 
The  Innovation  had  the  superficial  appear- 
ance of  running  counter  to  the  traditions 
of  the  country.  Americans  were  uneasy  at 
the  idea  of  having  their  Government  operate 
an  acknowledged  instrument  of  propaganda. 
Conservative  news  agencies  such  as  tbe  As- 


sociated Press  opposed  the  plan.  Conserva- 
tives on  Capitol  Hill,  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
particular,  denounced  it  as  newfangled.  New 
Deal  extravagance.  And  to  these  difficulties. 
Mr.  Benton  added  personality  traits,  rooted 
p?rhaps  in  bis  advertising  background,  which 
rubbed  certain  legislators  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Benton's  heroic  efforts  in  the  State  De- 
partment are  by  no  means,  however,  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  failure.  He  succeeded  in  shap- 
ing an  effective  organization  out  of  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  came  to  him 
from  OWI,  COI.  and  other  wartime  agencies. 
He  made  the  American  people  understand  the 
importance  of  having  their  voice  heard  and 
their  story  told  in  a  world  in  which  propa- 
ganda has  become  a  principal  factor  in  for- 
eign policy.  He  has  even.  It  appears,  begun 
to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  Congress- 
men who  thwarted  the  program  he  had 
planned.  Representative  Mundt  declared  in 
Warsaw  recently  that  the  members  of  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee  had 
changed  their  minds  about  the  Importance 
of  an  American  information  program.  Thus 
the  way  will  be  greatly  smoothed  for  Mr. 
Benton's  successor.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
State  Department  will  be  able  to  enlist  a 
man  of  the  necessary  caliber  for  Its  big  job. 
and  that  he  will  be  able  to  build  effectively 
on  the  solid  foundation  that  has  been  laid. 

[From  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)   News] 

BENTON'S  DEPABTtniE 

The  State  Department's  Information  and 
cultural  affairs  program  may  be  reexamined 
perhaps  with  benefit  with  the  President's 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  William 
Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Benton  had  been  In  charge  of  the  program 
to  tell  the  world  about  America.  The  Voice 
of  America  has  been  a  highly  controversial 
effort.  V/hether  It  has  succeeded,  whether  It 
could  succeed  in  tbe  future,  seems  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Much  like  the  Government's 
wartime  psychological  warfare,  gaging  results 
is  difficult. 

William  Benton  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
produce  a  useful  program.  Some  foreign 
correspondents  have  said  that  radio  programs 
beamed  at  Russia,  for  Instance,  are  being 
listened  to;  other  correspondents  have  denied 
that  there  is  evidence  of  any  general  inter- 
est in  the  United  States  programs. 

In  leaving,  Mr.  Benton  returns  to  the  post 
of  chairman  of  the  board  for  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca.  His  record  testifies  to  devotion 
to  his  Department;  some  say  that  he  en- 
deavored to  "oversell"  his  product.  Others 
have  emphasized  their  belief  that  Mr.  Benton 
may  not  have  known  all  that  was  going  on; 
they  charge  that  "false"  picttires  of  the 
United  States  were  being  given  foreigners. 
The  thread  of  argument  consistently  ran: 
Should  the  good  and  the  bad  of  America  both 
be  presented  as  news  to  those  abroad,  or 
should  only  the  things  which  show  America 
in  a  good  liight  be  told?  In  this  debate  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  President,  in  accepting  the  Benton 
resignation,  pledged  that  the  effort  to  "tell 
the  world"  about  the  United  States  would 
continue;  no  mention  has  been  made,  how- 
ever, of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  It 
may  be  a  difficult  post  to  fill.  Congress  has 
been  quick  to  criticize  the  effort  and  only 
reluctantly  has  granted  fimds. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
September  21,  1947] 

A  DUnCULT  POST  TO  FILL 

When  Mr.  William  Benton  resigned  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  he  told  reporters 
that  he  would  have  had  no  trouble  with  his 
information  and  cultural  program — includ- 
ing the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts — "If 
Congress  could  have  been  sent  to  Europe  for 
60  days."  Reports  from  Congressmen  now 
in  that  confused  continent  go  far  to  bear  out 


his  contention.  The  experience  of  wartime 
agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  it  is  easy  for  stay- 
at-home  Americans  to  find  fault  with  gov- 
ernmental information  services  and  hard  to 
convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  such  serv- 
ices, even  under  the  conditions  which  existed 
during  the  great  struggle.  In  time  of  peace, 
though  It  may  be  so  uneasy  a  peace  as  now 
exists,  it  requires  actual  contact  with  the 
glut  of  propaganda,  the  straitened  ration  of 
uncolored  fact,  that  make  up  the  news  avaU- 
able  to  many  regions  or  the  world,  to  make 
vivid  the  worth  of  an  official  American  pro- 
gram of  information. 

Lacking  a  Congress  acquainted  at  first 
hand  with  the  situation  abroad,  confronted 
by  the  traditional  American  distaste  for  any- 
thing smacking  of  governmental  propaganda. 
Mr.  Benton  had  an  exceptionally  difficult 
task.  But  with  courageous  persistence  he 
fought  for  his  program,  and  now,  on  his  re- 
tirement, win  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  something  at  least  of  his  plans  has 
been  salvaged,  and  that  the  need  for  reetor- 
Ing  much  of  what  was  eliminated  by  a  sus- 
picious Congress  has  been  recognized  by  many 
who  opposed  him.  And  that  Is  a  return  not 
often  afforded  so  speedily  to  men  who,  like 
Mr.  Benton,  have  given  unselfishly  and  un- 
stintingly of  their  time  to  the  public  service 
in  a  new  and  largely  experimental  field. 
Moreover,  the  head  shaking  in  Washington 
over  the  problem  of  replacing  Mr.  Benton 
is  an  additional  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
he  encountered.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  get  the  best 
possible  man  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
Mr.  Benton  has  pioneered.  Even  the  widest 
recognition  of  the  need  for  a  Government 
service  of  information  abroad  will  not  Insure 
that  the  need  will  be  met  unless  It  is  ac- 
companied by  forceful  and  Intelligent  di- 
rection. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  26, 
1947] 

L£T  TBZ   VOICE  Or  AMERICA  STICK  TO  AIMS  ANO 
POLICIES 

Mr.  William  Benton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  has  announced  his 
resignation,  to  be  effective  on  October  1.  As 
head  of  the  State  Department's  Office  of  In- 
ternational Information  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
he  has  been  responsible  for  the  Voice  of 
America  program,  broadcast  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  led  to  so  much  controversy.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  it  will  be  recalled, 
denied  the  program  funds  and  then  reluc- 
tantly appropriated  $6,857,(X)0  for  its  contin- 
uation at  the  urgent  request  of  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall. 

According  to  Mr.  Benton,  a  directive  from 
the  White  House  defined  his  duty  as  seeing 
to  it  "th.at  other  peoples  receive  a  full  and 
fair  picture  of  American  life  and  of  the  alms 
and  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Benton's  difficulties  could  well 
have  been  due  primarily  to  a  faithftil  and 
conscientious  effort  to  carry  out  the  first 
half  of  the  directive. 

When  Americans  set  to  work  to  sell  any- 
thing, it  is  their  natural  characteristic  to 
deal  In  superlatives,  as  almost  any  adver- 
tisement illustrates.  Other  Americans  are 
accuKtomed  to  tills  and  Instinctively  malte 
aUowances  for  it.  In  selling  the  Idea  at 
American  life  to  other  peoples,  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  employ  the  same  method. 
But,  foreigners,  unaccustomed  to  that  ap- 
■  proach,  are  in  danger  of  getting  a  distorted 
picture  and  dismissing  It  as  idle  and  un- 
pleasant boasting.  Unless  such  a  program 
is  liandled  with  consummate  skill,  we  run 
the  risk  of-  making  more  enemies  than 
friends  and  being  held  up  to  cliarges  of 
propaganda. 

On  the  othw  hand,  It  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  essential  to  let  other  peoples  know 
what  our  policies  are  and  the  reasom  for 
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the  Mew  York  Tlmea  of  September 
26.  lM7i 
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valuable  facets  at  mfmiemce  to  the 
lems  of  their  auae— iti  aa  a  board  of 
■ultanta  on  foreign  poUcy. 

(From  the  San  Pranclaoo  Chronicle  of 
September  38.  19471 

vmx   BOHS 

WUllam  B.  Benton,  the  State  Depart   cnl 
big.   curly-haired   information   director 
supervised  the  Voice  of  America  broadci 
to  foreign  countrlea.  exploded  last  sumr 
Re  stormed  thut  he  would  "get  the  hell 
of  Washington"  If  Congress  refused  to 
him  the  131.000.000  he  demanded  to  cont 
the  broadcasts.    Congreaa.  not  moved  by 
ttnat.   handed  Benton   leas   than   half 
nqaiat. 

Last  week,  softer  the  Voice  of  America 
baen  reduced  'm  a  whisper.  Benton  put 
rwlgnaUon  on  the  Prealdent's  desk  and 
calved  in  return  a  "well  done"  note  from 
Truman.    The  President  said  he  realized 
"dliBcultles    and    frtistratlons"    Benton 
confronted   In   the  Job.     The  White 
made  no  mention  of  a  replacement  for 
State    Department    poet,    but    said    Beat 
would  continue  as  head  of  the  American 
agatlon  to  the  United  Nations  EducatI 
SdantlAc,  and  Cultural  Organization  wl 
will  meet  In  Mexico  City  In  November. 

IProm  Broadcasting  of  September  39.  II 
aorroN  iXAvaa  arrsTS  bspabtic«nt;  lauob 

TIDMAM,  MSa«H*I.I. 

WUllam  Benton,  one  of  the  moat  coot 
verslal  figures  to  hold  public  office,  re 
last  w«ek  as  Aaalatant  Secretary  at  StaM 
Public  Affairs. 

President  Truman.  In  accepting  the 
nation,  highiy  oomiaamrtBd  Mr.  Benton  for  < 
Job  be  did  tforlBC  tbm  last  fl  yaars  as  bead  i 
laformation  and  Cultural  Affairs.  Inclt 
tha  Voice   of   America   overseas   broac 
Mr.  Tru«nan  sitld  he  raallMd  "the  difficult 
and  frustrations"  be  had  aaeountered  in 
Ing  "to  project  throughout  the  world  a 
ulne  picture  of  American  life  and  the  obj 
Uvea  of  our  democratic  s3rBtem." 

~The  United  Statea  Oovemmeat." 
the  Prealdent.  "haa  a  continuing  obll 
to  make  available  to  the  peoplea  of  the 
the  facts  about  thla  country  and  the  poU 
of    our    Oovemment     •     •     •     part    ul 
In  the  critical  tlmea  ahead."    Mr.  Ben:un. | 
•aid.  had  succeeded  in  building  a  solid  fo 
datlon  upon  which  the  work  could  go 
ward. 

Secretary  of  8tat«  Oeorga  C.  Maraball.J 

•  letter  to  Mr  Benton,  alao  axpreeaad 
tlianka  and  beat  wlahea  and  said  he  waa  i 
to  loaa  Mr.  Benton. 

Ifr.  Bentor..  who  was  appointed  to 
•late  Department  post  September  14, 
■aid  in  hla  letter  at  realgnation  that  he 
full  confidence  that  the  program  whlehj 
has  directed  in  the  State  Department 
•oetlnue  to  {row  in  public  imderst 
•ad  to  receive  the  press  and  congre 
•upport  which  it  so  laanlfatly  daaervea 

A  auggeatioa  that  kM  MMSMMr  would 
an  easier  time  wtth  OoopMB  waa 
by  Mr.  Benton  to  lopottara  after  his 
tlon  waa  announced.     Referring  to  the 
paroent    alash    which    an    economy-z 
Oo^feai  handed   hia  dlvlalon.   Mr. 
Mdd.  "I  would  never  hav«  had  any 
with  my   program  If  Confraa*  could 
been  sent  to  Kurope  for  60  days." 

Concern  wis  expreased  by  aome 
that  President  Truman  would  have  • 
time  finding  aomaona  to  fill  Mr.  Beat 
•hoaa.  In  that  caaa.  Howland  Barge  nt. 
deputy,  would  have  to  take  over  when 
Benton  steps  out  on  Tueeday.  But 
•ouroea  aald  chat  the  Prealdent  already 

•  list  of  aaaif*  to  fUl  the  poet. 
will  eoatlaua  hi  tba 


to  aacrttary  Mawhall  kad  tba 
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gram  who  la  both  an  evangelist  and  an 
administrator  who  can  command  the  con- 
fidence of  Congress. 

There  is  one  danger  which  we  hope  Con- 
gress will  avoid  In  augmenting  the  Voice 
of  America.  In  their  Z3al  to  meet  the  attacks 
the  Communists  are  making  on  us.  some 
Members  may  be  tempted  to  insist  that  we 
flg;ht  fire  with  fir?.  Nothing  could  do  our 
csuse  more  barm  than  to  have  our  informa- 
tion program  perverted  into  a  mere  antl- 
Communist  crusade  or  a  vehicle  devoted 
aolely  to  extolling  our  virtues  as  benefactors. 
Kith«»r  of  these  courses  would  convince  the 
people  for  whose  minds  we  are  contending 
that  wa  too  were  merely  enga?;ed  In  propa- 
gsnda.  What  cur  information  program 
needs  is  facts,  not  invective  or  self -adulation. 
The  objective  truth  can  be  Just  as  devastat- 
ing as  Moscow's  name-calling,  and  far  more 
effective. 


The  Forgotten  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Forgotten  Produc- 
tion," delivered  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  over 
the  American  Broadcasting  Network  on 
Sunday,  November  23.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today,  If  the  fearless  voice  of  P.  H.  La- 
Ounrdia  could  be  heard  at  this  hour,  he 
undoubtedly  would  give  you  a  searching 
rtat  up  of  the  special  session  of  Congress 
•ad  President  Truman's  message  of  the 
week.  I  don't  profess  to  tell  you  what  he 
might  say. 

But  I  do  know  the  spirit  In  which  he  would 
face  today's  problems  of  Inflation  and  des- 
perate shortages  of  bsislc  materials  and  goods. 
Bseause.  Just  bernie  his  death,  the  man  ycu 
ealtod  "The  Little  Flower"  asked  me  to  take 
his  place  one  day  on  his  prcgram.  He  a£ked 
me  to  answer  those  we  believed  were  trying 
to  cell  America  short. 

Now  that  Congress  Is  In  emergency  seaslon. 
you  can  be  sure  that  P.  H.  LaGuardla  would 
speak  out  against  those  who  are  muClng 
the  chance  really  to  solve  the  present  crisis 
of  Bhoriagcf  and  soaring  prices.  I  am  sorry 
that  much  thinking  in  Washington  is  not 
giving  adequate  attention  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve Industry  is  anxious  to  do  the  Job  that's 
itlal.  but  it  must  have  constructive. 
ly  Government  cooperation,  which  I'll 
outline  later  in  this  broadcast. 
.  You  can  directly  atiack  tiie  cause  of  Infla- 
tion. The  way  to  fight  it  can  be  spelled  out 
In  terms  simple  enough  for  your  child  to 
understand. 

If  your  son  hears  you  complaining  about 
high  prices  and  asks.  "Why  does  everything 
cose  so  much?"  you  can  tell  him: 

"There  aren't  enough  things  being  pro- 
duced to  go  around.  People  want  homes,  and 
all  that  goes  into  homes;  thoy  want  automo- 
biles. They  are  making  Good  money  and  they 
want  to  eat  and  live  well.  Ocher  countrlea 
have  to  buy  our  machinery  In  order  to  revive. 
People  ar3  going  to  keep  right  on  wanting 
to  buy  things  at  home  and  abroad — a  lot 
more  things  than  our  present  factories  pro* 
duo*. 


"So  when  folks  want  to  buy  more  goods 
than  are  made,  they  are  boimd  to  bid  up 
prices.    That's  called  Inflation." 

Your  boy  likely  would  reply,  "Say,  that's 
awful  simple.  The  way  to  stop  Inflation  is  to 
build  more  plsmts  to  make  more  things." 

Our  number  one  Inflation  cause  arises  from 
critical  shortages— yes,  criminal  shortages. 

Both  President  Truman  and  most  of  his 
critics  have  failed  to  put  enough  stress  on 
making  an  Immediate  frontal  attack  against 
the  causes  of  high  prices.  The  President  pro- 
poses a  crisis  program,  emphasizing  possible 
rationing  and  fixing  of  prices  and  wages. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  nonluxury  Items  that 
require  price  controls  and  aUccatlons.  But 
why?  Because  the  Government  should  have 
fostered  Industrial  expansion  last  year;  yes. 
It  should  have  started  2  years  ago. 

Now.  any  necessity  for  controls  can  be 
minimized  by  striking  directly  at  the  causes 
of  scarcities. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
put  his  finger  lightly  on  the  real  trouble. 
He  said.  "Our  long-range  programs  must 
stress  ever-increasing  production." 

How  long  away  can  "long-range"   bet 

Senator  Capehabt,  of  Indiana,  minced  no 
words  on  a  radio  forum  the  other  night 
when  he  strongly  championed  the  expan- 
sion of  factories  and  food  production  as  the 
Immediate  solution. 

The  President,  it  is  Important  to  note, 
again  pried  Into  the  very  nerve  center  of 
today's  pressing  economic  problems,  when 
his  message  said: 

•To  expand  Industrial  output,  we  need  a 
long-range  program  to  overcome  basic  short- 
ages   In    capacity    and    equipment." 

Certainly,  Mr.  President  and  citizens,  we 
need  a  "long-range  program."  Yet  how  long 
away  can  "long-range"  be?  We  need  action 
right  now.  action  tomorrow  by  administra- 
tion chiefs  in  Washington,  action  by  Indus- 
trialists to  obtain  and  operate  Idle  existing 
facilities,  and  Immediate  measures  to  expand 
their  plants,  action  tomorrow  and  every  day 
to  gear  up  this  country  to  fuU  production 
and  to  supplying  wants  of  customers. 

When  the  way  to  lick  shortages  and  ever- 
rising  prices  is  to  Increase  manufacturing 
facilities  and  production,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  dilly-dallying  and  duckhig  this 
fundamental  issue. 

There  literally  are  scores.  If  not  hundreds 
of  actions,  that  can  be  Uten— not  on  some 
far-off  program — but  forthwith.  Now  I'm 
sure  I'm  talking  the  language  of  "The  LltUe 
Flower."  because  he  never  could  tolerate  the 
evasive,  put-it-cff.  confused  boys  who  beat 
around  the  bush  and  failed  to  smash  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  of  attack: 

Steel:  Our  factories  stlU  are  being  ham- 
strung by  lack  of  enough  steel  production. 
This  steel  famine  can  get  much  worse  before 
It  gets  better,  because  we  must  divide  some 
of  our  critically  needed  steel  in  order  to 
help  save  people  of  other  lands  from  ruin. 
There  is  no  end  even  in  sight  to  shortages. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  a  Kaiser  Fontana 
steel  plant  in  California.  Not  only  the  west 
coast  but  the  whole  country  needs  to  see 
this  Fontana  plant  expanded  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  produce  sheet  steel  and 
other  products  needed  not  only  now — but 
permanently. 

Well,  I  announced  a  plan  to  expand 
Fontana  and  to  produce  sheet  steel  there — 
the  kind  used  for  making  refrigerators, 
stoves,  automobile  bodies,  and  scores  of 
products.  Only  4  days  after  we  announced 
the  plan  to  expand  Fontana,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  said  it  was  planning 
to  build  a  sheet  rolling  mill  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  concentration 
of  economic  power  is  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion. The  Government  has  the  power  and 
duty  to  support  real  competition. 

Immediate  action  is  called  for  on  the 
shortage  ol  steel  for  pipe  lines,  because  great 


projected  pipe  linea  ar«  held  up  by  lack  of 
Btee!.  This,  in  turn,  causes  shortages  of 
natural  gas  needed  to  keep  Industries  rua> 
nlng;  and  growing. 

Tile  shortage  of  Iron  and  cteet  scrap,  aa 
you  know  from  ycur  newBpi4>9ra.  Is  highly 
critical,  thereby  forcing  high  pricea.  To  cor- 
rect it  requires  the  Maritime  Commlaaioa. 
War  Assets  Administration,  Army  and  Navy 
to  sell  to  industry  all  the  metal  Junk  and 
surpluses  possible,  in  order  to  tuxsduce  the 
scrap  that's  so  essential  today  to  make  mar* 
steel. 

I  can  report  from  conferences  with  Joha 
Steelman,  assistant  to  the  President.,  that 
Mr.  Steelman  Is  taking  determined  and  ex- 
tremely effective,  direct  White  House  action 
and  Is  forcing  more  useless,  surplus  ships  to 
be  made  available  (or  the  production  of  des- 
perately needed  scrap. 

Reports  to  the  magazine  Steel  assert  that 
the  War  Assets  Administration  could  pour 
into  industrial  production  4.000.0CO  tona  ot 
scrap  iu  a  few  months.  Only  day  before 
yesterday.  Mr.  Steelman  and  the  newly  ap- 
poln:ed  War  Assets  Administrator,  Jess  Lair- 
son.  thrilled  me  when  they  declared  how  vtg- 
orou:>ly  they  Intend  to  wage  an  all-out  driv6 
to  release  Government  scrap.  I  can  asaur* 
Eteel  users  that  Mr.  Larson  will  leave  no  s'.,ene 
unturned,  and  Industrialists  now  should 
help  him  uncover  all  the  potential  scrap  they 
can  locate  In  thalr  different  areas.  This  will 
make  millions  for  the  taxpayers  from  Gov- 
ernment stock  piles. 

One  long-standing  labor-management 
deadlock  Is  depriving  the  country  of  upward 
of  3,000,000  tons  a  year  of  high-quality  met- 
allurgical coal.  Three  West  Virginia  mines 
closed  July  1  in  a  dispute  with  2,200  miners. 
During  almost  5  months  of  snut-down,  in- 
dtistry  hes  lost  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
tons  of  coal.  That's  tragic.  The  Govern- 
ment should  do  all  possible  to  bring  about 
a  speedy  settlement  and  to  start  up  produc- 
tion. Think  of  the  Immediate  possibilities 
of  using  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  ot 
coal  to  make  coke — to  make  pig  Iron,  whlcb 
Is  one  of  our  crltlctd  shortages  today. 

Aluminum  capacity  now  Is  five  to  six  times 
prewar  levels.  Yet  aluminum  Is  completely 
oversold.  The  aluminum  shortage  hurta 
nearly  every  type  of  industry.  Before  we  can 
increase  output  of  aluminum,  wr  must  de- 
velop more  hydroelectric  power.  One-«lxth 
of  our  aluminum  plant  nt  Spokane  Is  shut 
down  now  for  lack  of  kilowatt  power. 
Skeptics  said  the  Pacific  Northwest  wculd 
"have  power  to  bum"  after  the  war.  But 
instead,  the  available  hydroelectric  power, 
not  only  of  the  Northwest,  but  of  aU  Cali- 
fornia, Is  being  overtaxed. 

We  must  produce  more  kilowatts  across  the 
country  In  order  to  produce  more  goods  ta 
every  field. 

Now,  take  the  food  situation:  The  Presl- 
dec"  said:  "We  need  a  ccmprehenslve  farm 
profrram."  I  trust  the  word  "comprehensive" 
doer.n"t  mean  that  action  Is  to  be  put  off  Into 
the  distant  future.  Again,  there  are  several 
measures — Just  as  we  found  the  way  during 
the  war— that  can  be  taken  at  once  to  ralas 
food  production. 

Tais  Nation  can't  forever  talk  of  dividing 
up  the  scarcities  we  have — splitting  with  this 
Industry  and  that,  and  not  getting  enough  to 
Increase  production  and  stabilize  prices, 
splitting  up  with  stricken  peoples  around  the 
world:  and  we  must  do  this,  even  though  ws 
dcn't  have  enough  for  ourselves  right  now. 

The  advocates  of  a  scarcity  economy  would 
keep  us  on  the  ragged  edge  of  shortages  end- 
lessly. We  simply  must  make  more  baale 
materials. 

L^t's  stop  talking  about  more  production. 
Let's  get  more  production. 

The  administration  and  Congress  wlU  have 
to  reject  the  let's-walt-ard-sce  boys  and  the 
it-shouldn't-be-done  crovd. 

V.^en  we  were  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
peoole  knew  we  had  to  do  a  terrific  Job  in  ex- 
panding and  producing.    We  went  aU-out  to 
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W9  tmaa  •  ^mH  Hartwr  of 
I  lBdtwti7  UMl  Oovcm- 

fMt. 

Ttf  li^  «•  can  do  is  to  eat  txliUng  planU 
lUiU  fuU 
tlMra's  •  atemdy  flow  of  matcrtols. 
Ubm  wont  eanatanUy  b*  lnt«r- 
runted  fbr  lack  ot  on*  part  or  aBothcr.  Than 
joiiU  ft]  id  the  raecrd  d  ■!■*»■•  productlTlty 
tbat  win  be  tremendoualy  tan- 
a  worker's  )ob  and  his  wage 
dollar  ala  only  safe  and  valuable  when  ^e  U 
prcducL  L(  aOclently.  We  are  being  bit  below 
bel(--or  X  ahonld  aay  amaek  in  tha 
ahortage*. 
^m  tb*  GovamaMBt  stlmolate  tsdiia- 
production  facilltlea?  The 
«iy  It  dM  tn  war.  It  worked  then.  A 
tttva  ayatcm  «aa  aat  «p  to  encourafa 
eainpanlaa  to  expand  tbalr  planU  and  equip- 
ment fqr  war  production.  Tha  act  allowed 
It  to  claim  Ineoma-tax  exemptlan 
of  new  plant  facilities  at 
tha  aecAaratad  rata  of  roughly  ao  to  25  per- 
cent a  rear,  instead  of  tha  paafianma  rat* 
a(  only  «  ptroant.  ThU  brought  about  a 
ItU 
•mta  paaaa  stimulation  la  needed  now.  tn 
and  aafeguard  indiutrlea 
tba  esoanatooa  tbat  ar*  ao 
tax  laws  ahouid  be  raformad  panna- 
in  cuch  a  way  as  to  enoouraga  the 
nislntumfii  and  risk-taker  to  go 
ito  »*w  faaturaa  that  wUl  btiild  an 
flonrtahlng  imnmiiy  Thla  would 
and  battar  tfetncs  (or  you  to 
1)11]"    aArt 

Mr.  I  tOnaKtta  always  was  standing  up  for 
the  fori  otten  man. 
But  ^ho  now  ia  thinking  about  the  for- 
prodijctlon?  The  forgotten,  neg- 
feeted.  ilcked-around  but  fundamental  prob- 
lem ia  ^>  increase  production — and  without 
delay. 

not  soft-pedal  that  the  real 
ptants. 

at  apatM^lwg  all  the  time  on  doalng 

pattant.  wont  Cansraaa  and  the  ad- 

BktBlBtiVtlon  (to  aomathlns— yaa.  tomorrow 

psak — to  uckle  the  taak  after  task 

b*  aolved  at  once? 

really  act  in  the  apirlt  of  that  Bible 

qootatlm  that  aaya:  "So  we  built  the  wall, 

'    had  a  mind  to  work." 


In  f  aet 

nently 


and  ^ 

that 

Lata 


Prices  aad  ForctfB  ReBef 


1  ZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  K.ANSAS 

IN  THI    SKNATK  OF  THE  UNTTTO  STATES 

:  'kmradav.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Prtsident,  I  ask 
unaniiious  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Ap  Mndts  to  tbe  Baoou  an  able  and 
interes  ing  discussion  of  prices  and  for- 
eign re  lef .  delivered  November  18  before 
the  So  ith  Central  Business  Association. 
Kftnsai  Qty.  Mo.,  by  the  Honorable  Alf 
M.  Id^don.  of  Kansas. 

bdng  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
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li  tha  first  duty  of  government  heads 
rwywbarc?    It    la    to    bring    about 

oondttlona — laating    paaea 
_  a  tnwa. 
fmn  ago  w*  thooght  w«  were  trl- 
~     "    "       a  paaoeful 


I 


car  high   hopes  di- 
mS  had  ita  upa  and 


Whatever  we  do  for  ottata  w*  muat 
out   of    our    own    savlaga.    ■avlng    at 

ivtEg  tn  tbe  cost  of  our  IMMnal  a<yw' 
It — If  we  are   to  atop  aoatttig  prl 
We  ahouid  not  allow  anyone  to  deluda 
into  thinking  Uiat  domeatic  prtcea  are 
direcUy  tied  to  international  relief. 

Also,  wa  ahotild  not  adopt  any  make 
stopgap  program. 

Mow  the  Unit«Kl  gtataa  la  an 
Uy  atrcmg  nation.    W*  ean  stand  strains 
unbaUevaMa   msallade   and   continue 
move  forward.    Mooatheleas.  there  Is  a  limM 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go  end  if  there 
any  one  fact  wtUeh  is  clear  in  the  interna- 
tional  field  todi^y  it  U  that  world  rec     cr 
wUl  not  be  atde<)  by  having  this  country  ble 
white  through  vasteful  and  inefficient  dl 
patlon  cf  our  resouroai  for  the  perpetual 
of    fundamentally    WMSVOd    conditioua 
Burop*. 

In  my  Judgment  we  know  so  little  of 
actual  European  food  aiiuation   that   it 
dlActilt  to  develop  a  program  which  an] 
ean     be    cenala    will     fit     the    attuat 
Throughout  Europe  we  have  such  a  bnd  ci 
rency  situation  that  the  public  in  ea.  i 
the  countries  U  tm willing,  except  tinder  dl 
necessity,  to  trade  good  goods  for  bad  cv 
rency.    Thla  meana  that  farmers  and  ev« 
one  else  have  a  tremendous  urge  to  he 
and  the  necessary  effect  of  this  is  that 
food  BUtistics  are  inaccurate,  perhaps  ia 
very  major  degree. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  there  la  not 
food  ahort?.ge  In  Europe.    Within  the  clt 
there  is  a  food  shortage  beyond  any  dout 
and  this  will  continxie  to  be  the  case  as  Ic 
a3  there  is  a  ctirrency  situation  which  mak« 
those  who  raise  food  unwilling  to  sell  tl 
p.-cducta.    In  the  country  districts  it  is  hlgh^ 
ly  dcubtful  that  there  la  any  real  danger 
aerlcxis  undernourishment  and  I  suspect.  alH 
though  clearly  I  cannot  prove  it.  that  If 
were   possible    to   get   a   good    dlstribut 
through  free  mnrkets  In  the  various  Eur 
pean  countries  v-e  would  find  that,  with  fc 
cxeq>tlona.  the  ever-all  food  picture  ia  mt 
laaa  serious  than  la  being  painted  to 
Ac:ierlcan  public. 

For  the  moment,  however.  I  am  willing 
accept  tbe  thesis  that  aid  la  necessary 
prob.<tbly  fairly  aubstanttal  aid.  But  th« 
has  to  be  some  realism  about  It.  Tlie  knc 
It-all  h3llelujali  internationalists  are 
again  hurling  epitheta  at  anyone  trying 
apgroach  thla  question  realistlcnP 
•aeaa  to  me.  nonetheless,  that  it  is  ly 
part  of  elaaaantary  common  sense  to  dt 
tlnguish  clearly  between  what  we  ofTsr 
the  way  of  aid  to  prevent  human  suflTc 
and  what  w*  provide  In  the  way  of  funds 
rehabilitation.  This  distinction  theoretics 
is  being  matntr.ired  by  the  adminiatral 
but  in  practice  the  two  types  of  aid  ar* 
Intermingled  ttat,  if  we  are  not  careful, 
will  find  that  all  of  our  money  is  used 
purposes  which  when  it  Is  gone  will  leave  ' 
rope  In  Just  as  bad  shape  as  it  Is  today. 

In  other  wortla.  we  are  in  grave  dan  gar 
repeating  tb*  error  wittsh  ve  made  in 
oo-eallad  loaa  to  Oreat  BrMaln.    When 
loaa  ma  Bada  It  was  told  to  the  Amer 
puhde  that  this  would  carry  Oreat  Brit 
over  5  years  and  enable  her  to  get  back 
a  sound  basts     Th*  loan  now  baa  been 
up  In  a  littl*  over  I  year,  rather   tinn 
years,  and  Britain  la  no  ftirther  ale: 
road  to  recovery  than  she  was  when  «• 
granted  the  loan. 

The  only  ponstbia  salvation  of  Europ* 
not  to  keep  her  on  the  relief  rolls,  as  we  hat 
been  doing  with  th*  tao.000.000.000 
spent  but  as  an  investing  partner  to 
polteic*  aa  a  oondltlOD  of  our  particl]: 
which    win    tneraaa*    production, 
■sent  action  alon*  ean  do  that.    For  go 
Bent  alone  ean  ptovld*  good  money 
prices,  and  op<»n  markets  which   gl'.> 
the    Incentive    to   work.     Those    conci. 


fi 
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however,  shotild  l>e  made  with  full  syntpat 


lical  aspirations  of 

that  tbe  place  to 
dng  increased  pro- 
Is  almost  fantastic 
ipning  her  gold  to 
purpose  of  buying 
ahead  on  a  6-day 
While  Germany  ia 
suspect   that   there 
Mutton  of  the  Buro- 
pt!f!n  Is  straightened 
ced  that  Britain  will 
present  policies  of 
ends. 

^ore.  that  In  offering 
Government  in  ad- 
ipose conditions  of 
are  tough  from  the 
tlon.     I  ctin  see  no 
'  we  should  continue 
;)crpetuatlon  of  gov- 
|lr  policies,  make  it 
ih    sound    economic 
countries. 

(peated,  on  a  much 
ce  after  World  War 
nd  one-half  billions 
to  Europe  In  1919- 
le  amnll  loans  un- 
lich  European  Na- 
Ily    and    which    set 

instruction    of    any 

ive  the  r!<»ht  to  In- 

tuxlng  policies  that 

pirjses  of  Greece  and 

Itch  are  hiding  their 

I  We  h?.ve  the  right  to 

lonal  budgets  which 

les. 

the   United   States 

ef  and  rehabilitation. 

}ns  are  Imposed   in 

>?    My  personal  con- 

ifford  all  that  Is  re- 

twvatlon.    But  that 

in  dime  for  the  per- 

^ctive  policies  tn  the 

that  Is  exactly  what 

the  postwar  years. 

^otlier  words,  is  that 

11  other  such  studies 

basic  eye-wash.     In 

|ch  Europe  is  asking 

In  which  we  have 

It  la  not  a  quw- 

exi:ort  flgure  and 

national   product. 

jmnare  what  we  ar* 

Ic    ommodlty  in  re- 

tlor..    And.  before  we 

keep  in  mind  what 

iln?. 

the  greatest  short- 
whicb  has  had  re- 
cur   economy,    has 
^ght  cars.     Yet.  dtir- 
year  we  exported  41 
rod  let  ion  of  freight 
I  half  of  thla  year  we 
our  total  prtJductlon 
it  same  period  we  ex- 
|1  motortrucks.  There 
steel,  which  la  an- 
ils ccuntry.  but  It  la 
ihould  be  able  to  ap- 
^t  when  ycu  consider 
lucta  made  out  of  It 
3ut  of  every  five  tons 
Id. 

King    about    further 

pretty  seriously   to 

much  mar*  cC  th* 

we  can  afford  wlth- 

jnomlc   disturliance 

le  facts  which   the 
to  ignore,    nowhere 
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Is  this  more  evident  than  In  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  That  or- 
ganlz.->tlon.  Just  as  the  Krug  committee,  nec- 
•ssarlly  would  come  up  wUh  the  concluaion 
that  this  country  can  well  aflord  any  relief 
program  wlUeh  the  administration  proposes. 
To  do  otherwlta  would  mean  a  repudiation 
of  administration  policy  and  that  certainly 
was  not  to  ba  expscied.  Everyone  Is  familiar 
In  the  political  field  with  Investigations  de- 
signed to  whitewash  the  behavior  of  this  or 
th?.t  bad  actor.  What  is  not  so  generally  rec- 
cgnlTcd  Is  that  you  can  have  exactly  the 
acme  kind  of  whltewarhlng  on  the  Ideolog- 
ical level,  and  that  la  what  these  two  reports 
have  attempted  to  do.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  they  have  used  fraudu'.ent  statistics. 
All  I  mean  Is  that  they  have  made  a  selection 
of  facts  which  enable  them  to  draw  the  con- 
clurlons  which  they  wanted.  In  other 
vcrtLi  what  they  dont  aay  Is  fully  es  Im- 
po'tont  as  what  they  do  say. 

There  la  another  point  which  deserves  em- 
phasis. For  18  years  the  thinking  of  the 
Federal  administration  has  been  dominated 
by  these  who  want  to  spend  mrney.  Thit  Is 
still  true.  If  reports  are  to  be  believed.  Pres- 
ident Truman  last  year  passed  the  word  along 
th?.t  every  projected  budget  cut  should  be 
fought.  At  present  the  story  is  going  around 
that  Mr.  Truman's  new  budget  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  WO .000. COO .000.  Since 
revenues  are  estimated  at  about  $11.C00,GC0.- 
000  this  means  there  is  no  margin  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  or  reducing  taxes. 
Ill  fact,  we  get  the  clear  inference,  even  in 
the  Ncurre  report,  that  It  will  take  good 
management  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
ft  11  hl?her  taxes. 

Such  a  thesis  at  this  time  Is  simply  in- 
credible. A  decent  economy  program  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Covernmen*  could  reduce 
total  expenditures  not  including  foreign  aid, 
to  E»20Ut  $3,000,000,000.  With  revenues  of 
f41.roo,OCO,COO  th  8  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  about  $11.0C0.0C0.000  to  t>e  distrib- 
uted between  trx  relief,  pajnnent  on  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  foreign  aid.  If  the  American 
public  is  not  given  tax  relief  in  the  face  of 
this  poesltallity  it  will  mean  that  the  admin- 
istration is  delib?rately  attempting  to  hold 
a  high  level  of  expenditures  and  that  It  Is 
willlns  to  devise  any  kind  of  a  program  in 
order  to  prevent  the  public  from  getting  tax 
relief.  There  is  the  basic  cause  of  high 
prices. 

It  constantly  Is  being  said  that  we  cannot 
afford  tax  reduction  because  that  would  be 
inflationary.  When  the  Government  taxes 
money  away  from  the  public  and  then  turns 
around  and  spends  that  money,  which  is 
what  the  Truman  administration  la  planning, 
all  It  means  Is  that  the  bureaucrats  rather 
than  the  public  spends  the  money.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  no  more  Inflationary  to  let  a  wage 
earner  spend  his  money  than  It  Is  to  have 
some  bureaucrat  take  a  part  of  his  wage  away 
and  then  the  bureaucrat  spends  It.  In  fact, 
letting  the  public  spend  Its  money.  Instead 
of  having  it  spent  by  the  Government  la 
likely  to  be  less  Inflationary  because  the  pub- 
lic will  snread  Its  spending  over  a  much  wider 
area  than  the  Government  may.  Certainly 
it  would  be  le£6  inflationary  to  leave  with  the 
Amtr.can  public  an  additional  two  or  three 
billion  dollars  which  they  would  spread  over 
the  entire  field  of  production  than  It  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  take  this  money 
and  spend  it  on  the  relatively  small  list  of 
items  which  will  be  purchased  for  foreign 
relief. 

In  the  final  analysis  only  the  strictest 
economy — not  regulations — on  the  part  cf 
the  national  administration  will  solve  oiur 
problems  at  home  and  r broad. 

The  administration  has  In  Its  hands  the 
strings  that  affect  America's  Interesta 
tklOHghout  the  world.  It  Icnows  that  if 
you  pull  one  string  It  affects  others.  It 
has  known  for  months  that  the  present 
slttxatlon  wa*  developing.    Yet,  there  Is  no 


agreement    on    policies    in    administration 
circles. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  all  pub- 
licly disagreed.  It  has  kept  the  ringmaster 
busy  getting  them  back  on  their  tubs. 

Last  week  the  Se  retary  of  State  doubled 
the  estimate  of  other  admlnlstjjition  spokes- 
men on  the  cost  of  the  makeshift  1  year 
stopgap  and  hiked  their  ante  considerably 
on  the  permanent  plan. 

We  went  through  a  war  believing  after 
It  was  over  that  all  our  complexities  and 
diflicultles  would  level  off.  They  have  not. 
That  not  only  applies  to  our  International 
situation,  but  to  our  domestic  situation  aa 
well. 

There  is  a  black  market  In  my  business 
created  by  exporting  material  we  needed  at 
heme.  You  read  In  the  newspapers  of  a 
threatened  shortase  of  oil.  There  would  be 
more  wells  drilled  and  more  oil  produced 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  the  steel  pipe 
to  case  those  wells.  There  Is  a  black  mar- 
ket In  steel  pipe,  which  ranges  as  high  as 
three  times  the  established  market  price. 
The  same  situation  exists  in  newsprint.  A 
friend  of  mine — a  publisher  of  one  of  our 
small  Blansas  dailies — said  to  me  last  week 
that  he  needed  an  additional  amount  of 
new.-print  to  enable  him  to  Increase  his 
circulation,  and  take  additional  advertising 
to  offset  his  increasing  cost.  He  Is  unable 
to  obtain  It  In  the  regular  channels.  He 
was  offered  a  carload  of  newsprint,  however, 
at  three  times  the  established  price. 

There  is  a  sut.'ect  that  calls  for  a  sweep- 
ing and  thorough  congressional  Investiga- 
tion or  activity  by  our  Justice  Department. 
Same  a\  thority  with  the  power  of  subpena 
shouM  go  Into  the  steel  Industry  and  the 
nevvsprlnt  Industry  and  find  out  why  It  Is 
that  they  are  unable  to  supply  their  estab- 
lished customers  at  established  prices  when 
black-market  operators  are  able  to  get  their 
hands  on  oil-well  caring  and  newsprint. 
That  Is  a  very  real  problem.  Costs  are  going 
up  all  the  time.  The  only  way  tiie  small 
independent  oil  producer  or  the  small  pub- 
lisher can  stay  in  tjusiness  is  to  Increase 
his  output. 

Today,  he  Is  absolutely  limited  and  fenced 
In.  The  restriction  laid  upon  him  at  this 
time  is  simply  that  he  cannot  obtain  enough 
cf  the  commodity  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  his  business  to  provide  a  volume  that  will 
absorb  all  of  his  heavily  Increased  and  u- 
creasing  cost. 

It  Is  a  proper  function  of  government  to 
throw  a  sheltering  arm  around  us  by  giving 
relief  on  something  we  cannot  do  anything 
attout  ourselves.  That  sheltering  arm  Is  to 
use  all  the  pswer  of  government  to  clear 
up  all  this  disgraceful  and  organized  black 
market  situation.  Government  should  do 
that  for  the  businessman  of  this  country 
rather  than  continually  seek  to  limit  his 
own  activities  by  Government  regulations 
and  rtiles  Interpreted  by  bureaucrats  far  be- 
yond the  Intent  of  Congress. 

If  the  Justice  Department  does  not  move 
promptly  and  vigorously  on  t'nat  black  mar- 
ket situation  a  congressional  committee 
should  forthwith  Issue  subpenas  for  those 
offering  newsprint  and  oil  well  casing  at 
three  times  their  established  price,  and  find 
out  how  they  got  hold  of  these  commodities 
to  sell  They  also  should  subpena  the  heads 
of  the  steel  companies,  the  heads  of  news- 
print manufacturing  companies,  the  Jobbers 
and  others  guilty  of  similar  practices,  to  find 
out  how  this  pipe,  how  this  newtprlnt  and 
how  these  other  articles  get  Into  the  hands 
of  black  market  operators  Instead  of  their 
regular  customers.  There  Is  only  one  place 
these  black  market  operators  can  get  that 
pipe  and  that  newsprint  or  any  other  of  the 
widening  black  market  commodities,  that 
Is  from  the  manufacturers.  That  Is  true  of 
every  other  product  in  America  today  of 


which  there  Is  a  black  market,  and  there  ar* 
many  of  them,  including  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery. 

We  are  learning  the  hiu^  way  the  lesson  of 
history  that  the  mismanagement  of  th* 
making  cf  peace  can  destroy  the  conqueror 
as  well  Its  the  conquered. 


The  Gambler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB8 

Thursday,  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appsndix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  G.\mbler."  by  Frank  C. 
Waldr«)p,  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sullcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Gambles 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
The  world's  biggest  single  gambler  In  food, 
money,  and  property  rights  as  of  today  )s 
Clinton  Anderson,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  And  what  he's  doing  with 
the  United  States  taxpayers'  dollar  should 
mal:e  your  hair  atand  on  end. 

For  instance,  consider  peanuts.  To  you, 
peanut}  may  be  just  something  that  Vir- 
ginians plant  to  build  nitrogen  back  Into 
tobacco  land  or  feed  hogs  on  to  give  Smith- 
field  hems  that  flavor. 

But  in  the  world  as  a  whole  peanuts  ara 
one  of  the  most  Important  of  ell  sour'*os  of 
fats  and  oils.  And  the  world  la  miccably 
short  on  fats  and  oils,  as  everyljody  knows. 

Why.  then,  has  Andersen  started  a  project 
to  limit  United  States  peanut  acrea?,e  in  1948 
and  sif.p  on  quota  controls?  Answer;  Be- 
cause Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  trad- 
ing corporation  under  Agriculture's  manage- 
ment, has  a  tremendous  supply  w."  last  year's 
peanuts  In  warehouse  and  "ujeont  wimt  to 
lose  money  on  it,"  so  Is  tlnittrlng  with  ways 
to  maiatain  false  prices. 

There,  citizens  and  taxpayers,  is  a  little 
gem — or  rather  a  very  big  gem — and  sample 
of  what  happens  when  you  put  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  trying  to  control  prices,  produc- 
tion, and  values. 

Again,  take  prunes.  For  some  reason 
prunes  are  funny.  People  mal:e  Jokes  about 
them.  But  nevertheless  they,  too,  are  an 
Important  food  In  that  they  dor't  spell 
easily,  carry  a  high  sugar  content,  and  ara 
cheap,  or  used  to  be. 

Eut  not  since  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion got  into  prune  trading.  You  may  not 
realize  It,  but  your  tax  money  is  forcing  up 
the  market  price  of  prunes,  raisins,  dried 
peaches  and  apricots. 

If  you  don't  find  these  Items  on  the  count- 
er In  your  grocery,  or  If  you  do  find  them  on 
the  counter  at  a  price  out  of  your  reach,  then 
thank  Gambling  Clint.  He  has  billions  of 
dollars  to  trade  with  and  he  trades  on  an 
In-and-out,  day-by-day  basis  to  "protect  tha 
investment." 

Gambling  Clint  has  vsrarehouses  full  of  tax- 
boughten  peanuts,  prunes,  and  apricots  that 
he  could  let  loose  on  the  market  to  knock 
down  the  spiral  of  Inflation. 

The  release  of  these  foods  at  open  market 
prices  would  be  exUemely  influential  In 
pulling  down  the  whole  high  coat  of  living. 
What  s  Clint  gambling  for?    Tha  1848  farm 
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foto.  tMlMd  onto  fftlM  prloM  for  acrleal- 
tMSl  iM^MMi  uid  cotqUad  with  price  and 
itral  In  th«  cttyT 

•U   Urml   with   tbmm  gadftte   for 
now  to  know  tb«Bi  (or  what 
Imf*  call   Uwm   by  tlMlr  ngtat 
nun«-40oT*mBMa(     finWtnf     wltb     our 
money 

«|M  wbMt  tlMt  w*  wer«  aU  nub* 
in«  ariund  to  nv«  Um*  BMkth  by  not  cat- 
Ing  c4iek  Luckaum'a  ahtdfcwm  on  Thunday. 
poultry  ahow  waa  put  on  la  an  at* 
It  laiilMt  aaad  for  th«  coontry  to 
from  hell  axul  devastation  over  the 
Save  a  allce  of  bread  a  day.  No 
No  chicken  Thursday. 
tiba  truth,  aa  ravaalad  la  the 
ions 
M 
SccKtary  Awaaoii.  Wa  have  procured 
the  ne  wMtfy  wtaMt  for  our  aaport  propun 
throui  h  tha  rnontb  of  Harcb  IMS.  In  whaat. 
We  ar^  ualng  commodity  cradlt  money  to  do 
that 


Thai 


lift] 


kft  ' 


aeailrit 
knowT 
gency 
wry  o 


•<• 


toabt] 
ataU. 
at  ail. 
tocts? 


Andl 
Tha 


•11 


In  other  words,  you  hava 

•Iraady  to  ih^  to  eoear  the  Interim 

pvogram;  all  yo«  aaad  la  the  author- 

ot  tho  moDif  ?" 

Matantm  made  tha  astonishing  ad> 

^1  lost  Mtf  inatu  OntrMB  wm  itui  in 

the    Agriculture    Papal  towiit    had 

what  Mr.  Truman's  euppoaed  "emer- 

relief"  dust-up  would  call  for  In  the 

wheat  and  had  begun  to  buy  them 

with  ^fMfiey  already  tn 

of  til  ats  BMottaa  ago.  Tnonan.  An- 
•Bd  CO..  knaw  what  tlwy  ware  going 
afefood.  Old  tlwy  taU  anybody?  Not 
DM  they  glYe  Congreaa  wsrning?  Not 
Did  they  let  the  country  In  on  tha 
Not  at  all. 
Thef  let  Congreaa  adjourn  and  then  put  on 

with  foUl 
it  appaar 
OOUBt^  Bniat  go  back  under  wartime 
ifara  Christmas. 

what  waa  the  hullabaloo  all  about  t 
It  tee  recorda  make  It  aatonlahlngly 
■Impiy  thla:  Gambling  Clint  baa  spant 
tl|a   aaonay   In   his   Commodity   Credit 
■ORmnt   on   tlw   foratgn   relief 
la  now  suppoacdly  Juat  be- 
glnnliig  to 

'Hail  IMiii  oat  of  cash  aod  wanu  aMra  to 

swpparttng  fOrai  prtoaa  and  laatiltt- 

tog  Cii^  production  cootnry  to  tree  market 


prlcea 

An4iaC 
prtoe 


Tb  ]  lot  It  another  way.  tha  so-called  "emer- 

prtrttwia  MtuaUy  ara  Juat 

at  Inflation  far  VMiad  tiataa  farm 

■.  tho  other  telf  of  tha  deal. 
eootrol.  is  supposed  to  keap  tha  city 
■ttcko  s  happy,  too.  (or  a  few  mootha. 
Until,  aa  bafore.  the  whole  thing  hlowa  up 
OPA-black    market,    wagaswica 
But  by  then  tha  < 
will  b4  orar  and  It  wUl  be  time  for  i 


TIm  Iawjv'i  VcnioB  of  Ac  Twcnty-tlurd 
PmIm 


HXITNSION  OP  lUEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  MOMTAMA 

Hf  T^M  nMATI  OF  TRK  UNl'XKL)  STATES 

Ttmrsdaif.  December  4,  1947 

MURRAY.    Mr.  PreMent.  ta  the 

1947  Issue  of  CSSt  tad  OOB- 

a  lawyers'  pnMtcgftino.  there  ap> 

what  is  entitled  'The  Lawyer^i 

of   the   Twenty-third  Psalm.** 


ment 

Pi 

V( 


^. 


written  by  Louis  Lande.  of  Washini 
D.  C. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  le 
profession  is  often  regarded  in  the 
he  mind  as  a  cold,  relentless,  and 
culating  group  in  our  American 
omy.  It  might  be  well  to  call  attent 
to  this  fine  profession  of  faith  which 
Lande  indicates  truly  charts  the  coi 
of    members    of    the    American    Ic 
fraternity.     I  ask   unanimous   cor 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
the  RaooKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mat 

referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

the  Rbcoko.  us  follows: 

ntx  LAwm'a  viaaioM  or  tbs  Twnrrr- 

raaus 

Tha  Lord  U  my  JjmttK  I  i^aU  not  fall. 

He  guMeth  me  to  a  sate  ahora. 

He  charteth  my  coarse. 

He  keepeth  my  record  straight. 

He  ruleth  my  condtKt  to  the  court  and ' 
litigants. 

Yea.  though  I  live  midst  strife  and 
aenalon,  I  counsel  peace  and  forbearanea. 

For  Thou  ait  ever  In  my  thcughto. 

Thy  law  and  Thy  commandments  are  wt 
me  always. 

Thou  girest  me  courage  In  adTsrslty 
consolation  In  defeat. 

Thou  art  my  court  of  first  resort,  my 
bunni  of  laat  appeal. 

Surely  tha  upfKvnuX  of  my  brethren 
be  my  reward  during  my  life. 

And  I  shall  live  in   the  memory  of 
friends  forerar. 

—Loui»  Landtu 

WlSHTKCTOIt.  D.  C. 


Sesnoa  h  Too  hipwlnt  far  j 
CoofTcssioaal  Partisas  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  wsaHiMOToN 
IN  THS  HOUf3  OF  RKPRKSSNTA1 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Speaker, 
dcr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  include 
following    editorial    Irom    the   Tac< 
(Wash.)  Times: 


raamaji  rounca 
ta  at  hand. 


A  battle  in  Cong: 

This  grows 
poupa  doaa  thalr  lanka  for  MsDday's 
If  day  apadal  aaaslon  on  the  cost  of  lii 
and  Soropaan  aid. 

We  b^ere  the  chief  Issue  In  the 
plan  la  dear: 

Doaa  this  Nation  intend  to  continue ' 
attoB  Batbole"  and  coaitinua  to  dole  out  I 
ly  sBOdgh  food  and  flHldi  to  keep  E  ore 
ama? 

Such  a  course  would  inevitably   l« 
the  economic  coUapaa  at  Mwiops  with  a 
aatrous  effect  on  our  own  aconomy.    It 
aearcaiy  be  doubted  that  communism 
asaka  new  adrancsa. 

Tct  tills.  In  effect,  is  tha  course 

by  Banaifr  Boaaar  A.  Tar  and 
aa  Bspraaantauva  Caooi 
alao  an  Ohio  BapiiMW  in 

Tarr  piopoasa  Xoropean  aid 
of  about  h&lf  the  amount  the  Harrt 
ooaunittea  recommended  as  adeqiiate  to  ] 
Borope  revive. 

And  the  Harrlman  coounlttae  was 
walghtad  with  such  conaarraUve  thlnki 


rloe  chairman  of  Mew 
and  Cheater  C. 

leader  of  a  subcoaa- 

a   Joint    Economle 

a  report  Friday  rec-  , 

irnment-flnanoed  ex- 

Buropc,  be  pared  to 

It  inflationary  praa- 

ist-lad  rloU  in  Italy 
gusts  in  the  gath- 

Ible  that  a  man  with 
>wladged  intelligence 
feet  thia  atorm  votild 
|lf  it  were  allowed  to 

to  acctue  any  Sena- 
play  Ing  politics  with 
^  importance  to  the 
11  plan, 
answer  Is  that  Sena- 
lowers  are  so  much 
of  Government  con- 
to  avoid  them  they 
le  the  Marshall  p!an. 
In  fact.  Vigorously 
of  these  controls  ha 
5le  In  ending. 

us  that  revival   of 
I  In  ths  Marshall  plan 
the  Harrlman  report, 
jre  of  this  Nation  aa 

jme  Government  con- 

tates  arc  essential  to 

8h.ill   p!.in,  then,  de- 

8u:h   controls,   they 

Ihns  continued  to  In- 

|n  report  Friday  by  the 

rose  another  2  percent 

id  mid-September,  to 

having   a    dlsastroua 

icrlc?.ns.     The  Federal 

Inflation    has   forced 

Americans  on  public 

i  war's  end. 

lilies  are  going  deeper 

they  futi'.ely  attempt 

les  with  rising  costs. 

to  the  current  Inflation 

I  of  the  United  States.  It 

carrying  out  an  effec- 

Ma^n  Bid.     For  the  coat 

Marshall   plan   would 

^tderable  to  have  any 

\  prices  continue  to  soar. 

ited   with    a    problem 

^most      statesmanahlp. 

ce. 

and  partisan   politlca 
Jongrsas  la  to  serve  the 
own  and  other  free- 


id  Economic  Policy 

European  Countries 

Itrary  to  Natural  Laws 


>P  REMARKS 


B.  SCHWABE 

IHOUA 

REPRBSXNTATIVES 
;ember  4,  1947 

\o{    Oklahoma.      Mr. 

Treshing  to  have  the 

and  study  the  reac- 

^ur  best  students  on 

>mlc  problems,  espe- 
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daily  pertaining  to  our  relations  with  the 
European  countries. 

It  does  not  require  much  ability,  and 
only  the  minimum  exercise  of  energy  and 
mental  effort,  to  follow  blindly  and  cred- 
ulously the  fantastic  and  idealistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  administration  on  these 
subjects.  I  maintain  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  owe  it  to  their  constituents, 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  even  to 
world-wide  civilization,  to  study  serious- 
ly both  sides  of  the  question. 

In  an  effort  to  know  the  reasoning  and 
thinking  of  the  people  who  do  not  have 
any  ulterior  motives,  and  who  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  New  Deal  program 
of  planned  economy,  one  can  enjoy  a 
realistic  conception  of  what  it  all  means. 
The  historical  background,  the  present 
Indelible  facts  and  reasoning  from  such 
premises  to  a  logical  conclusion  should 
make  it  possible  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately our  plain  duty  in  the  controver- 
sial issue  now  t>efore  us. 

One  of  the  greatest  economists  of  the 
country  has  sent  me  a  transcript  of  his 
views  on  the  so-called  Marshall  plan. 
This  economist  sent  me  this  speech  Sep- 
tember 19. 1947,  a  month  before  Congress 
was  reassembled  to  consider  the  admin- 
istration's program  of  foreign  relief,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues,  and 
the  public,  the  following  views  of  this 
great  economist : 

Some  Facts  and  PsoBABiLmEs  Rcgakoinc  th« 
Foreign  Sffuation,  Wfth  Particui.ah  Ret- 

KRXNCE   TO   THS    UNFTED    STATES    AND   ExntOPE 

1.  We  are  now  commercially  exporting,  or 
In  many  cases  actually  giving  away,  annually 
many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  essen- 
tial products.  The  ratio  of  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  goods  and  services  to  our  national 
Income  Is  now  around  10  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  around  5  percent  in  normal  pre- 
war times.  In  many  industries  the  propor- 
tion of  exports  is  substantially  higher  than 
the  above  average.  At  any  rate,  we  are  now 
exporting  enough  of  many  products  to  raise 
their  prices  In  our  domestic  markets  to  rec- 
ord high  levels  and  to  hold  them  there.  In 
the  meantime,  the  high  cost  of  living  sets 
In  motion  an  apparently  ceaseless  wage-price 
spiral. 

2.  Although  the  United  States  customarily 
has  from  35  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
world's  Income  and  wealth  (undoubtedly 
substantially  more  at  the  present  time),  yet 
we  produce  not  more  than  10  percent  or  12 
percent  of  the  world's  food  supply.  We  can- 
not possibly  fill  even  a  small  proportion  of 
the  hungry  bellies  of  the  world  without  seri- 
ously undermining  our  own  situation  and 
without  greatly  boosting  our  own  cost  of 
living,  thus  reducing  our  purchasing  power 
and  our  standard  of  living. 

As  6ho«-n  In  the  attached  report,  which  I 
believe  Is  as  trje  today  as  it  was  when  writ- 
ten some  5  years  ago,  even  though  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  world  should  continue 
to  work  as  hard  as  before — which  they  would 
not — and  even  though  we  should  give  them 
apprcxlmately  five-sixths  of  our  Income, 
evenly  distributed,  and  even  though  in  this 
process  we  would  raise  the  income  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  approximately  50  per- 
cent, yet  In  actual  dollars  and  in  actual  com- 
mand over  the  good  things  of  life,  the  In- 
crease per  capita  would  be  negligible — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  $33  per  year  at  pre- 
war levels.  At  the  same  time,  even  though 
there  were  no  economic  loss  in  the  process, 
our  own  standard  of  living  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  only  one-sixth  as  high  as 
we  have  customarily  enjoyed.  In  other 
words,  we  would  all  be  in  the  soup  together. 


As  Speaker  Martin  said  the  other  day,  "I 
never  heard  of  a  man  saving  another  from 
drowning  by  going  down  to  the  bottom  with 
him." 

3.  It  seems  to  me.  further,  that  all  we  are 
accomplishing  by  our  generous  "gifts"  to 
European  countries,  is  to  "cushion"  for 
them  the  Impact  of  socialism  and  commu- 
nism. We  are.  I  believe,  weakening  their 
moral  fiber  and  encouraging  acquiescence  in 
"things  as  thoy  are",  instead  of  stimulating 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  communism.  I 
believe  that  unprejudiced  records  will  show 
that  France,  for  example,  has  been  flirting 
with  communism  and  radicalism  for  a  long 
time — she  Is  obviously  decaying  at  the  top. 
The  same  might  well  be  said  of  Italy.  Ger- 
many Is,  as  one  of  my  refugee  friends  put  It, 
now  little  more  than  a  "stinking  corpse", 
which  can  probably  never  be  resurrected  Into 
anything  but  a  second-  or  third-rate  nation. 
The  middle  European  countries  have  already 
been  almost  completely  absorbed  by  Russia, 
and  they,  as  well  as  others,  will  naturally  tend 
to  afllliate  themselves  with  the  strongest 
power  which  lies  closest  to  them,  1.  e.,  Rus- 
sia. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  our  American 
businessmen  have  been  sold  one  more  false 
and  misleading  slogan,  1.  e.,  that  If  we  do 
not  throw  substantial  and  continuing  aid 
Into  the  various  European  countries,  then 
they  will  all  go  communistic,  but  that  they 
can  be  saved  from  this  fate  by  the  extension 
of  such  aid.  This  line  of  chatter  seems  to  me 
almost  an  Insult  to  real  Intelligence  In  view 
of  the  well-known  long-time  trends  to  the 
left  in  most  of  these  countries. 

More  particularly,  however,  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  case  of  our  mutual  mother 
country,  England.  Although  for  the  second 
time  In  a  generation  we  helped  her  win  a 
World  War  which  Initially  was  of  no  major 
concern  to  us  and  our  domestic  economic 
welfare:  although  we  extended  her  between 
f25.O00,0O0,o50  and  $30,000,000,000  of  lend- 
lease  goods,  services,  and  munitions,  on  bal- 
ance; although  we  have  forgiven  all  the  debts 
of  the  previous  war,  and  on  the  very  eve  of 
our  making  her  an  additional  loan  approach- 
ing $4,000,000,000;  yet  the  good  people  of 
England  saw  fit  to  kick  out  the  conservative 
Churchill  government  and  to  vote  In  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  the  most  radical  gov- 
ernment In  her  history,  sworn  to  nationalize 
all  the  leading  Indtistries  of  Great  Britain. 

Furthermore,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
in  England,  even  before  the  Second  World 
War  began,  had  affiliated  themselves  closely 
with  the  Soviet  philosophy,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions, made  statements,  and  wrote  boolEs  In 
favor  of  Moscow.  In  fact,  the  best  selling 
book  ever  written  defending  the  Soviet  phi- 
losophy of  government  and  economics  was 
written  by  the  dean  of  Canterbury. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  why  should  any 
sane  man  believe  that  a  few  more  millions  or 
billions  of  dollars  scattered  arotmd  the 
fringes  of  Europe  will  save  those  countries 
from  communism? 

5.  May  I  call  your  attention  further  to 
some  cold  and  brutal  facts  which  seem  to  me 
more  significant  than  a  flock  of  beautiful  but 
half-baked  theories: 

( 1 )  For  the  United  States  In  normal  times, 
our  export  trade  has  been  not  more  than  5 
or  6  percent  of  our  estimated  national  in- 
come, whereas  in  most  other  Important 
countries  of  the  world  it  has  constituted  any 
place  from  15  or  20  percent  to  as  much  as  30 
or  40  percent  of  the  national  Income.  The 
loss  of  most  of  our  export  business,  while  It 
wx)Uld  seriously  curtail  a  few  of  our  domestic 
Industries,  would  normally  have  no  very  far- 
reaching  and  serious  effect  In  our  entire  na- 
tional economy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  their  foreign  trade  by  those 
countries  depending  largely  upon  foreign 
trade  for  their  income,  would  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter. 

(2)  Further,  we  might  as  well  admit  that 
after  every  great  war  the  tendency  is  for  all 


substantial  countries  to  become  more  nearly 
self-suEiained  In  their  economies.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  dangers  and  privations  of  future 
wars.  This  is  a  normal  and  imavoldable  hu- 
man tendency.  After  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, therefore,  there  Is  likely  to  l>e  rel- 
atively less  rather  than  more  foreign  trade, 
as  compared  with  the  total  buslneas  or  na- 
tional income  of  the  eadlng  countries  of  tha 
world. 

(3)  It  logically  follows,  therefore,  that  If 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  should  be  able  to 
double  her  export  trade.  In  physical  quantity, 
as  undoubtedly  she  would  have  to  do  In  order 
to  reco\jp  her  losses  and  regain  her  position 
of  leadership  in  the  world,  she  would  simply 
have  tc  take  a  great  portion  of  that  addi- 
tional trade  away  from  other  countries.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  Just  where  would 
such  a  ])rogram  leave  us  and  other  countries? 
Why  should  we  and  others  be  Impoverished 
fo  an  indefinite  period  of  time  for  the  bene- 
fit of  England  or  any  other  country?  Why 
should  we  admit  British  or  any  other  goods 
to  our  market  to  the  disadvantage  or  de- 
struction of  many  of  our  own  manufacturers? 

(4)  In  this  connection.  It  Is  probably  not 
generally  known  or  realized  that  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  March  31.  1947.  Great  Britain 
collected  approximately  $2,500,003,000  of 
tariff  on  her  Imports,  indicating  an  average 
rate  of  duty  l>etween  45  and  50  percent  ad 
valorem  on  all  her  imports.  During  the  iden- 
tical period  the  United  States  collected  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000  In  duties  on  an 
amount  of  Imports  substantially  the  same  »s 
those  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  an  average  rate 
of  rather  less  than  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

In  other  words,  despite  all  the  pious  pro- 
tests of  our  own  politicians  who  would  like 
to  do  away  with  our  tariff  protection,  and 
despite  the  broad  statements  which  are  on- 
tlnually  made  by  our  British  friends  and 
others,  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
has  about  the  lowest  tariffs  of  any  Important 
country  In  the  world,  for  Its  average  rate  of 
tariff  Is  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  aver- 
age British  rate,  while  our  tariff  burden  per 
capita  Is  only  one-fifteenth  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

6.  Before  the  Bretton  Woods  banks  were 
created.  I.  e.,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  we  were  told 
that  the  future  p>eace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  depended  on  these  banks,  and  tliat 
once  we  would  go  Into  them  in  a  big  way. 
International  economic  conditions  would  be 
stabilized,  etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  any  careful 
student  who  would  study  the  history  and 
logic  of  the  situation  and  not  be  carried 
away  by  slogans,  knew  that  this  Idea  was 
almost  100  percent  bunk,  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  by  the  developments  of  the 
past  year  or  two.  Any  country  which  Is  on 
a  sound  monetary  basis  needs  no  interna- 
tional bank  to  assist  In  stabilizing  Its  cur- 
rency. Only  the  bankrupt  nations,  the 
shyster  nations,  and  those  headed  by  po- 
litical adventiu-ers  tiave  any  need  for  such 
Institutions.  The  real  purpose  Is,  of  course, 
to  ball  out  poor  and  busted  countries  with 
American  funds. 

Ftirthermore,  there  isn't,  in  fact,  the  re- 
motest need  for  the  bank  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  It  Isn't  the  proper  func- 
tion of  any  free  government  to  make  com- 
mercial loans  to  any  other  government. 
Furthermore,  any  loan  which  Is  so  precari- 
ous as  to  be  unfit  to  be  handled  by  the 
various  private  banking  Institutions  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain.  Is  not  fit  to  be  made  by  any 
government-financed  Intermediary  bank. 
It  Is  all  eyewash  and  economic,  financial, 
and  political  chicanery. 

The  have-not  nations,  which  can  out- 
vote the  United  States,  have  hoped  to  us« 
these  organizations  as  a  clever  way  of  evad- 
ing Interest  rates  sufficiently  high  to  com- 
pensate for  the  risks  of  making  private  loans 
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tlon  the  Soviet  Republic  wUl  have  more 
of  military  age  within  her  prewar 
arles  than  will  the  United  Statee.  Great 
Ian.  Prance,  and  other  small  norfhw« 
Buropean  countrlce  put  together.  With 
addition  of  territories  In  central 
normally  having  between  125.000.000 
150 .000 .000  population.  Russia  will  have  i 
additional  millions  of  male  adults  who 
serve  her  purpoeee  In  a  condition  of 
slavery,  unless  the  entire  picture  Is  Bud< 
chaagsd  by  an  external  lorce.  which 
United  States  only  could  conceivably 
It  Is  no  wild  dream  to  envisage  a  Ri 
eoQtrolled  white  population  approachlnf 
SOO.000.000  people  within  the  nest 
or  so:  and  It  U  quite  possible  that, 
addition,  she  may  control  500.000.000  CMni 
Koreans,  and  Manchurlans.  more  th 
•00.000  of  whom  are  already  In  her 
plus  another  half  billion  people  In  In4 
aad  other  parts  of  southern  Asia.  In  fi 
SUHla.  If  not  checked,  might  easily  dc 
nate  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
world  within  the  next  few  years. 

to.  Perhaps  I  can  best  sum  up  some  of 
more  or  less  obvious  economic  concluslc 
of  the  various  foregoing  suggestions  by 
Ing  that  loans  or  gifts  from  grandchildren] 
grandparents  are  neither  normal  nor  sol 
nor  can  they  possibly  buy  goodwill  or  aid 
the  grandchildren. 

On  the  contrary,  grandparents  who 
help  from  their  grandchildren  are  econc 
cally  through — they  can  never  repay 
can    never    effectively    assist    their    gro 
children  If  they  themselves  are  already 
pectmloiis.    and    they   can    never    build 
anew  financial  indepaadence  in  their  old 
If  In  old  age  grandparents  become  mc 
cants,    they    will   so   remain.     If    they 
their  grandchildren,  they  will  continue 
do.     If  tliey  dislike  their  grandchildren, 
will  dislike  them  the  more  because  they 
had  to  accept  charity,  and  they  will  be 
cus    of    the    better    stattis    of    their    gri 
children. 

In  my  Judgment,  our  financial  and 
nomlc  policy  with  respect  to  old  a:u!  Jc 
dent  European  countries  is  complete:  > 
tlonal  and  completely  contrary  to  the  worli 
of   natural    laws   and   forces.     We    are 
trying  to  support  and  reatore  various 
and  practices  In  Buropean  coun  trice 
our  forefathers  well  knew  were  not  only 
sound,  but  wholly  detrimental  to  the 
life.     If  we  do  not  all   nuUtc  the  furc 
errors,  then  we  seem  to  Jtunp  to  the 
slon  that  human  nature  can  be  made 
In  a  day.  and  that  our  system  of  free  repul 
can  government — which  we  ourselves  -rr 
yet   Intelligent  enough   to  operate       .:i 
Immediately,  or  at  beat  wlthla  a  fev^   sh 
years,  hnpoasd  on  the  more  baakvaitl  .  v 
of  the  world. 

I  have  written  plainly  because  It  seei 
me   that,   looking    toward    the   future. 
grave    lasuss   are   Involved.    Nature 
weakneea  In  anhnal  life,  in  plant  life,  and  | 
national  life.     Famine  and  dieeaee  and 
ural  disasters  have  frequently  daatroyed  wl 
vrar  has  left.     Bvery  nation  has  lu  day 
passes  out  of  the  world   theater.     Babyl 
Assyria.  Vopt.  Orasce.  Boms,  tha  Ifaapm 

roas    and    fell.     Britain    and    France 
already  persisted  longer  than  most  of 
but  tholr  sun  now  ssoom  to  be  setung. 
eloek  of  history  turns  not  iMtck.    Only 
apparently  strong  powers  now  remaln- 
prrsat  Idealtet.  tha  other  decidedly  a 
Which  wiu  wiaiisa  first? 

WhUe  the  British  Empire  Is  dtalntegrat 
In  India  and  probably  in  othar  parte  of 
wcrid.  Willie  Burope  Is  In  chaos  and  her  i 
llaattan  le  in  all  probabUlty  decaying, 
quite    possible    and    rather    probable 
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In  actual  dollars  this  would  mean  roughly 
a  distribution  of  a  little  more  than  teo.OOO,- 
000,000  to  something  over  2,000,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  average  man  outside  the  United 
States  would  have  his  Income  Increased  by  a 
little  more  than  •SO  per  year.  This  might  be 
a  fortune  for  a  Chinaman  or  a  heathen 
dweller  In  the  tropica — but  purchased  at  a 
price  which  would  mean  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  In  view  of  our  well-known  expe- 
rience with  the  Negro  In  the  South,  and  the 
observed  reactions  of  the  most  backward 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  probable 
that,  if  this  country  should  redistribute  its 
Income  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  recipients  thereof,  who  are  al- 
ready existing  on  two-thirds  of  a  unit  of 
income,  would  merely  work  half  as  hard  as 
l>efore  In  order  to  support  themselves,  and 
would  thxis  maintain  their  Income  at  the  old 
two-thlrd-unlt  level  by  earning  only  one- 
third  themselves,  and  bringing  up  the  bal- 
ance with  the  one-third  unit  which  we  con- 
tribute. Also,  under  the  conditions  outlined, 
productivity  in  the  United  States  would 
rapidly  decline. 

That  the  foregoing  Is  no  idle  analysis  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Bulletin  of  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  December  27,  1941,  page 
589: 

"Lend-lease  countries  cover  two-thirds  cf 
the  earth's  surface  and  contain  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  world.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  defense  of  33  coun- 
tries, including  the  British  Empire,  has  been 
declared  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  strength- 
en the  defenses  of  these  countries." 

Already  most  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  dominated 
by  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  are  covered 
by  a  plan  which  commits  the  United  States 
to  the  indefinite  extension  of  credit,  and 
shipment  of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  with- 
out any  hope  of  repayment.  It  is  further 
the  announced  policy  of  our  Government  to 
supply  our  resources  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
even  the  Axis  countries  after  they  shall  have 
been  defeated.  That  completes  the  present 
program  for  world  redistribution  of  cur 
wealth  and  income. 


Correction  of  Inflationary  Forces 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors  before  a  Senate  committee 
the  other  day  had  this  to  say: 

In  the  monetary  field  and  credit  field  in- 
fiationary  forces  have  already  gone  so  far  as 
to  cause  very  serious  maladjustments  with- 
in the  economy.  A  correction  is  overdue,  and 
the  longer  it  is  postponed  the  more  severe 
will  be  the  inevitable  reaction. 

He  stated: 

We  are  already  in  the  advance  stages  of 
this  disease. 

He  further  commented: 

The  question  we  must  ask  is  whether  any 
further  expansion  in  the  aggregate  amount 
of  credit  U  desirable  or  dangerous.  If  it  In 
fact  calls  for  mere  production  It  wotUd  be 
daslrable.  If  it  only  permlu  one  borrower 
to1>id  against  another  for  scarce  goods  and 
thus  adds  to  upward  pressures  on  prices,  it  is 
dangerous.     It  Is  otir  best  Judgment  that 


over-all  expansion  of  the  money  supply  at 
this  time  is  Inflationary  and  dangerous. 

We  should  keep  that  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  financing  of  the  relief 
which  is  to  be  voted  next  week. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  special  ses- 
sion I  sent  each  Member  of  the  House  a 
letter  with  respect  to  a  resolution  I  ex- 
pected to  introduce  on  this  particular 
subject.  This  resolution  is  being  intro- 
duced today.  I  think  this  Congress  needs 
to  be  better  informed  on  what  is  taking 
place  in  connection  with  destroying  the 
buying  power  of  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings, the  current  wages,  and  the  future 
credit  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
agree  with  Chairman  Eccles  that  the 
hour  for  correction  is  overdue.  A  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  has  already 
occurred  would  assist  the  Congress  in 
deciding  how  far  it  will  go  in  assisting 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  bring  the  inflationary 
forces  under  control. 


Birthday  Felicitations  to  Jodfe  Oscar  E. 
Bland  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Hotel  Raleigh  about  ninety 
friends  of  Judge  Oscar  E.  Bland  gathered 
at  the  festive  board  to  celebrate  his 
seventieth  birthday. 

For  25  years  Judge  Bland  has  graced 
the  bench  here  in  Washington,  and  now 
he  has  laid  aside  the  ermine. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  dinner,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion I  paid  my  respects  to  him  in  the 
language  which  I  now  ask  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Among  those  present  were  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  justices  and 
judges,  as  well  as  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, doctors,  and  members  of  the  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Judge  Bland,  and  friends, 
as  I  listened  to  the  sonorous,  Shakespearean- 
like  fluidity  of  expression  of  my  dear  friend. 
Senator  Ashurst,  our  toastmaster.  this  eve- 
ning, the  hands  of  the  clock  were  turned 
back,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  listen- 
Inf  to  him  again  speaking  In  the  Senate. 

It  made  no  difference  what  the  subject  was. 
He  was  always  adequate  for  the  occasion.  If 
the  subject  was  bees,  you  could  almost  hear 
the  bees  hum;  or  If  It  was  the  Constitution — 
well,  he  made  It  a  thing  of  Inspiration  and 
vitality.  No  matter  whether  the  subject  was 
protective  tariff,  politics,  Arizona  copper,  de- 
mocracy, Indian  claims,  or  courts — he  did  the 
Job  well  and  inspired  us  with  his  learning,  his 
faultless  diction,  and  what  I  have  called  his 
fluidity  of  expression.  And  although  he  has 
now  retired  from  the  Senate,  the  melody 
lingers  on. 

As  a  result,  when  he  retired,  there  was  a 
void  In  the  Senate  which  has  not  been  filled. 


And  so.  Judge  Oscar  E.  Bland,  your  retir- 
ing wUl  leave  a  void  on  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.  Ever 
since  1923,  when  you  were  elevated  to  the 
bench,  you  have  distinguished  yourself  and 
the  court. 

And  now  that  you  are  retiring  from  the 
bench,  you  do  so  with  honor  and  distinction. 
Life  to  you  Is  still  a  thing  of  seat,  and  you  wUl 
carry  on  like  our  distinguished  toastmaster. 
He  has  a  philosophy  that  never  acknowledges 
defeat  or  permits  himself  to  "let  down.** 
There  Is  every  evidence  that  he  is  not  a  re- 
tiring sort,  and  I  say  God  bless  him  for  that 
quality. 

The  years  have  been  good  to  you.  Judge, 
because  you  have  been  good  to  the  years. 
You  have  known  how  to  grow  along  with  the 
years,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  master  wocks  of 
wisdom. 

Now,  with  old  friends,  and  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  your  work  In  the  law  has  been 
well  done,  you  can  renew  your  youth,  taking 
time  to  reread  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Du- 
mas and  Hugo.  Tes,  you  may  even  reread 
the  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  by  Fenlmore 
Cooper,  and  all  the  old  masters  In  literature. 
Then  perhaps  you  will  delve  Into  philosophy 
and  seek  to  find  through  It  and  through  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  and  seers  and 
saviors  of  the  world  the  meaning  of  life, 
and  thus  fulfill  the  ambitions  for  which  time 
was  Inadequate  heretofore.  And  If  I  sense 
the  situation  correctly,  you  have  a  lot  of 
aspirations  and  dreams  which  may  now  come 
to  fruition.  With  your  fine  trained  mind, 
who  knows  what  bigger  things  are  yet  to  be 
for  you. 

We  who  are  gathered  here — some  having 
been  retired,  some,  like  yourself,  having  re- 
tired voluntarily,  and  others  who  time  will 
see  retired — all  of  us  wish  for  you  a  life 
packed  full  of  good  things — a  life  of  health, 
happiness,  and  high  adventure  In  this  won- 
derful age  of  new  things. 

Paraphrasing  Browning,  in  part,  we  might 
say: 

"Grow  young,  friend,  vrtth  me. 
The  best  Is  yet  to  be. 
Man's  spirit  at  noontide  stands, 
Refiectlng   the   intelligence   of   that    hand 
That  shaped  the  spheres. 
So  man.  through  the  years 
In  mind,  whole,  complete. 
Remains  Immortal,  with  powers  replete. 
And  though  mortal  anchors  slip  away, 
Man  lives  forever  and  a  day." 


Report  to  the  People— Part  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  OTJANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  under 
the  order  made  last  Monday,  my  second 
report  to  the  people,  broadcast  on  Sep- 
tember 11  last  from  radio  station  WBAP. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XEPOBT  TO  THE  PEOPIX PAST    X  ^ 

(Radio  address  by  United  Statea  Senator  W. 

Lee  O'Daniel,  of  Texas,  over  radio  station 

WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Tex..  September   11, 

1947) 

How  do  you  do,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
hello  there,  boys  and  glrU.  This  Is  your 
United    eutes    Senator    W.   Lb   OIJAKm., 


i 
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tbla  ttma  I  want  to  aak  the  elttaaaa  of 
ilauu  bow  they  would  Uka  for  Jc«  Stalin 
le  over  here  and  organise  a  cltlama' 
of  twanty-flT*  or  thirty  million  people. 
OB  bla  pay  roil  ao  they  would  obey 
and  then  tax  you  folks  (or  the 
4«  ocst  of  the  propoatttcn.     Well.  I  be- 
that  you  would  raaent  auch  a  mova  un 
bart  of  Joe  Stalin,  or  the  ruler  of  any 
foreign  nation.     But  lat  ma  tcU  you 
In  affect,  thla  la  about  what  baa  been 
let  me  tell  you  further  that  your 
and  exaeutlve  branch 
In   WaahlngtoD   have 
I  Movement  by  enaet- 
Itlon,    and    laautng 
■tic    adlcta.    Now.    of    eourae.    the 
gang   of    profeaatooal    polltldana 
whi^b   infeat   the   National   Capital   do  not 
out  fnuakly  and  tell  |ou  what  thay  are 
when  they  enact  daatruc- 
lunlatle  laglaUUon.  but  they 
the  laglaUtlon  up  in  label* 
just  asMttf  turfin***  to  what  they 
For  tnfWf ,  tbif  call  the  Wagner 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.     I  be- 
lt ahould  be  labeled  the  Communists' 
ultlng   Act.     They   call    PEPC   tba  Fair 
symcnt  Practlcaa  Committee.     I  believe 
re  descriptive  nanve  would  be  Unfair 
Fraetlces  Committee.    New.  if 
gotatff  to  set  up  an  army  of  Com- 
•ta  or  communistic  sympathizers  in  this 
n.  you  would  first  reallae  the  necaaalty 
iklatag  money  with  which  to  finance  such 
wganlmatlon.    Well,  here  la  the  way  the 
and  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
It  up  this  money-raising  organlza- 
They  first  bad  to  kick  the  ConsUtu- 
ef  the  United  Statea  out  the  window 
the  Constttutton   plainly  states  In 
article  I.  section  8,  aa  follows:  "The  Cc 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
wta*  forefathers  put  that  provision   In 
Oo— titutlon  ao  that  no  organlaatlon  ex- 
could  ever  be  set  up  In  thla 
Nation   that  would   have   the  power  to  lay 
collect  taxea.    They  thought  that  would 
qrotactlon  for  tlM  eltlMna  of  this  Nation. 
the   dt  liana   ttiaaaaalvaa  elect   the 
of   OoBCraH.    Btit   bar*    la   what 
did.    Ooagvaaa  abdicated  tta  throne 
^ranaferrlng   to   the   communistic   labor 
of  thla  Nation,  the  right  to  lay  and 
eoll4ct  taxea.    Th«y  did  It  by  enactment  of 
Wagner  Act  and  the  aatablWuBBant  of 
Mkttmal  Labor  RrlatlMM  BoaKI.  which 
liiaoad  the  workbag  watm  and  women 
Matkm  in  tba  alaiv*  «uap.  aad  pro- 
tbam  fraa.gattlBg  )oba  without  pay- 
y  work-permit  tax  to  tbaae  communlatio 
-leader     racketeers     or     slaveholders. 
Dur^ig  the  war  thoae  labor  cnrs.  acting  In 
capacity  aa  oAeera  of  duly  organized 
UBlona  In  Mstamlty  with  the  laws 
9  tif  jvm  Mtf  alacted  repreaenutlvea. 
a  tax  aa  high  aa  95  per  day.  or  as 
•100  to  8300  or  mora  for  a  work 
pan^t  fur   Amerlcmn  elUaena  to  work  for 
onm  Government  to  produce  anna  and 
IttOD  for  our  ttgbtlng  boys  to  oae  In 
tettte  to  MV*  our  Natloo. 

Qt  doOan  ware  thus  taxed  and  col- 

tbe  attaaaa  ot  thu  Nation  and 

•  eoCera  ot  tiM  labor  untnna.  for 
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the  porpoaa  oC  apandlog  to  atoet  tbetr 
to  Congraaa.  or  to  dafoat  foad  aandidat 
for  any  purxmae  they  daalred.    The 
came  right  out  of  tbe  pocketa  of  you 

when  you  botight  a  ton  of  coal,  a  pat 
ahoca.  a  suit  of  dotbca.  a  dreaa.  an  a| 
or  a  doarn  egga.     I  want  to 
itlate  my  statement  that  Oongrai 
given  to  the  labor  union  boasea  the 
to  Uy  and  collect  taxea.     I  want  to 
to  you  a  statement  made  on  the  floor 
United  8Utea  Senate  by  a  Senator 
eonaldered  to  be  one  of  the 
tlve   members,   a  man   who   was  ro. 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  >.» 
atitutlonal  law.  and  a  Member  wbo  waa  b| 
reapected  by  all  studenu  of 
thla  Nation.     I  refer  to  the  great  Dem« 
and  sta  teaman,   the  late  Joalah   W 
of  North  Carolina.    Here  are  his  exact 
aa  contfclned  In  the  CoNuiinw  >  i   Ri 

"The  time  has  come  whan  it  la  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fi 
Isaue  and  obtain  Information  from  the 
organizations.     Rear  me   about   that   ti 
moment.    We  have  given  the  labor 
tlons  o(  America  the  power  to  tax. 
all  know  It.    We  may  call  It  what  we 
but  the  labor  unlosM  have  the  power 
They  can  tax  the  workers  and  Indlrc 
the  American  people.    They  not  only 
duea  of  their  or^nizatlons  but  we 
workers   In   tbelr   hands.     We  collect 
dues.  In  a  great  many  Instances,  by 
U  called  the  check-off.    We  do  not  Itml| 
dues;   we  do  not  know  what  the  duea  { 
we   juat   give   them   ad   lib   opportunlt 
charge  the  workers  all  that  the  traffic^ 
bear,  and  we  raise  no  question  " 

Now.  tMeDda.  there  la  a  aotind  atatamei 
fact,  and  I  would  not  care  to  have 
authority  to  prove  to  you  the  statemt 
have  often  made,  that  your  lawin.iiti 
Wsahlngton  have  alMtndoned  the  Cuni 
tion  of  the  United  BUtea.     Here  Is  a 
new  form  of  taxation,  tinder  dlagulae. 
baa  fleeced  the  American  Uxpayers 
lions  of  dollars,  and  thla  Is  a  form  of 
which  catches  the  little  fellow  that  youj 
ao  much  about.    It  la  tK>thlng  more 
than  a  salea  tax.  becauae  It  la  added 
price  of  everything  you  buy  to  eat. 
tiae.     I  have  the  statistics  from  the 
States  Treasury  on  part  of  the  amoi 
thaaa  daoelt  taxea  levied  on  the  peop 
this  Nation  by  the  labor  leader  rack« 
1943  and  It  amounta  to  the  stuper  !ua| 
of  $390,000,000.     Now  some   of  my    list 
may  be  thinking  that  I  am  hollering 
after  the  bam  door  haa  been  lockrd 
paaaege  of  the  Taft-HarUey  bill.     But  l4 
cite  to  you  Juat  one  llluatratlon  to 
the  system  la  still  working,  at  an 
pace,  even  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
enacted.     I  refer  to  the  new  contract  lm| 
upon  the  coal  operators  of  the  Nat 
John  L.  Lewla.  who  hlmaelf  sUted  It 
beet  eontrsct  he  ever  negotiated  In 
The  tax  which  that  one  labor  czar 
upon  the  people  of  thla  Nation,  by  and] 
the  permlsalon  of  your  lawmakers  in 
Ington.  will  amount  to  millions.  If 
lions,  of  dollars.    It  amounts  to  from 
•10  per  ton  on  coal.    The  t&x  on  coal  Is 
on  to  steel,  and  from  steel  to  automc 
refrlgeratora,    incubators,    bathtuba. 
pans,  farm  machinery,  and  everything 
ufactured  by  the  use  of  fuel,  whether 
fuel  be  coal.  oil.  or  gas.    The  oil  eorporaf 
have  annotmced  that  they  were  forced 
crease  the  price  of  fuel  oil  simply  to 
rush  of  consumers  changing  to  oil  fr 
on  ac<-ount  of  the  Increase  In  the 
coal.     So  while  I  am  glad  that  the  Taft- 
ley  bill  was  enacted,  and  I  t>elleve  it  Is 
In  the  right  direction,  yet  It  la  not 
for  the  evil  that  la  ruining  o\ir  dec 
form  cif  government,  and  our  Amerl 
MB  ot  private  enterprise. 

TlMra  are  plenty  of  Members  of 
who  know  It  vraa  not  the  cure,  but 
batter    than    any    otber    labor 


luring  the  paat  14  years. 
Is  Intended  to  protect 
this  Nation,  and  moat 
|e  know  this  la  true.    A 
itlc  labor  leader  rack- 
et that  it  curtails  their 
men  and  women  wbo 
3m  their  labor. 
3WS    my    record    knows 
»n  a  true  friend  of  men 
Illy  work.    I  have  been 
ing  clasa  moat  of  my 
}verty  and  know  what 
I   have   iUways   fought 
ring  peop  e.    Of  course, 
the  communlstte  labor 
hed  to  make  It  appear 
ly   to   laboring   people, 
not  true.    They  knew 
leader   racketeers, 
behind  the  skirts  of 
rhen  they  sttacked  me. 
sle   know   I   am  their 
them   have  supported 

Ishlp   for   the    working 
|en  the  Prsalrtent  of  the 
his  gang   of   so-called 
a  bill  to  Oongreea  that 
into  the  Army  If  they 
Ink  that  la  one  of  the 
}llls  ever   Introduced  In 
^y  shows  what  thla  New 
the  laboring  people  of 
|:ie   time  comea.  provld- 
rer  long  enough.     They 
I  like  Hitler  did  and  Just 
against  that  asinine 
put  men  In  the  Army 
>ir  constitutional  right 
,  lay  off  or  strike. 
that  you  are  doing  any- 
man  when  you  make 
hard-earned  cash  to 
teteer  to  pay  a  tax  for 
to  work,  and  you  can- 
I  skilled  workmen  of  this 
rhen  they  work  side  by 
men  who  produce  lem 
ch  work  aa  they  do.  yet 
A  laboring  man  who 
'and  ability  should  have 
receive  wi*ges  commen- 
11,  just  the   same  as  a 
le   opportunity   to  earn 
He  has  more  talent  and 
^dea  of  the  Wagner  Act. 
Washington   demagcguea 
■>ntrol  the  working  men 
Intlcn,  la  a  rotten  racket, 
tg  the  liberties  and  free- 
people  themselves.  It  Is 
headlong  Into  commu- 
destructlon.    Tour  pus- 
were  not  content  with 
llabor  csars  the  right  to 
|h  that  was  taking  from 
of  dollars  and  placing 
of  the  labor  ccara.  but 
Ktted   theae   labor   czara 
their  demands  and  en- 
bleed  the  United  Statea 
or  billions,  of  dollara 
sidles  to   help  pay   the 
itl  bills  and  other  bills 
leee  communistic  labor- 
immunizing  any  nation 
}n.  and  deatroy  aoctunu- 
>ecpie  and  their  govem- 
Government  has  been 
lestructlve  tactlca  bead- 
Tou  may  ask  me  what 
3Ut  It.  or  what  I  prcpoae 
I  will  tell  you  that  I 
rtlng  to  do  something 
Ken  working  at  thla  Job 
Id  while  I  cannot  claim 
destruction  altogether. 
Id  you  that  I  have  been 
during  all  these  years 
ly  tmpopular  to  aay  any- 
X  think  It  might  be  weU 
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to  call  your  attention  to  the  fierce  and  de- 
termined fight  which  hu  been  waged  against 
me  during  all  these  years  Just  becauae  I  do 
go  to  the  pecple  and  expose  all  this  skul- 
duggery. Whenever  you  see  these  big-sliot 
professional  politicians  who  have  made  mil- 
ilcns  out  of  their  connections  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  some  of  these  foot-kissing 
newspapers  who  are  making  millions  cut  of 
their  Government-granted  radio  licenses  and 
other  subsidies  they  get  from  the  Govern- 
ment, go  around  shouting  and  printing  every 
little  personal  thing  they  can  trump  up 
about  my  buying  a  heme,  or  selling  a  home, 
or  mowing  my  lawn,  or  making  a  profit,  or 
getting  my  hcce  supporters  en  backward,  or 
anything  Just  so  It  Is  Insulting  or  Insinuat- 
ing: you  know  they  are  not  interested  In 
those  things  at  all.  They  are  simply  trying 
by  insidious  propaganda  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  voters  to  try  to  get  me  cut  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Oh.  yes.  they  also 
start  their  paid  stooges  around  over  the 
country  to  tell  the  pecple  that  ODantel 
cnn't  get  anything  done  In  Washington. 
Well,  they  are  not  worried  about  O'Danitl 
not  gettinR  anything  done.  They  are  scared 
nearly  to  death  becavse  OTJaniel  has  gotten 
too  much  done,  and  because  CDakixl  Is 
golnt?  to  keep  on  telling  the  people  the 
truth,  until  we  do  get  a  whole  lot  more 
done.  For  Instance,  the  gang  that  kept 
the  President  In  power  for  four  terms  didn't 
like  the  vray  I  was  shouting  all  over  the  Na- 
tion on  125  radio  stations  that  we  should 
limit  the  tenure  of  the  President  to  one  term 
of  6  years  or  two  terms  of  4  years  each.  But 
while  they  were  shouting  criticism  about 
O  Daniel  buying  a  home  for  his  family,  the 
per  pie  were  listening  to  O'Daniel  explain  the 
evils  of  long  tenure  in  office,  and  we  get 
enough  support  to  pass  thrcugh  Congress 
durln<;  this  last  session  a  constitutional 
aT.endment  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  two  terms  of  4  years  each.  Isn't  that 
getting  something  done?  Did  that  meke 
them  mad?  The  anewer  Is  yes.  They  are 
new  scared  to  death  because  they  fear  that 
O'Danizl  may  keep  telling  the  people  the 
truth  abcut  the  evils  caused  by  long  tenure 
In  public  cfflce  so  long  and  so  loud  that  some 
day  the  people  may  limit  the  tenure  of  all 
Fedrral-elrcted  officials — and.  oh!  What  a 
calamity  th?.t  would  be  to  some  of  those  old 
fosclls  who  have  been  sucking  a  Government 
Bttgar  teat  In  Washln^rton.  ever  since  or  soon 
after  they  got  dry  behind  their  ears. 

Oh.  yes:  these  two-bit  polltlc'ans  here  In 
Texas  have  a  preat  time  worrying  about  who 
In  the  wor?d  they  can  get  to  rep'.nce  O'Danux 
In  the  United  States  Senate.  Yes,  my  friends, 
they  arc  nearly  worried  to  death,  but  I  am 
not  worrying  at  all  because  I  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do  about  running  for  the  place 
next  summer,  and  they  don't  know  what 
they  are  golrg  to  do  because  they  don't  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  Aren't  they  In  a 
terrible  fix? 

And  another  thing  that  is  worrying  them 
Is  not  that  I  have  not  gotten  anything  done 
about  this  labor-czar  racket,  but  because  1 
have  already  gotten  too  much  done  to  suit 
them.  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  glad  we 
got  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  passed,  but  that 
It  will  not  cure  all  the  trouble.  Do  you 
know  what  I  did  to  help  get  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill  paeeed?  Well,  thote  politicians  know. 
It  is  what  I  have  done  that  worries  them — 
not  what  I  have  not  done.  You  know  In 
almost  every  county  ccat  here  In  Texas  some- 
body shows  up  every  few  days  who  says. 
"I  think  O  Daniel  Is  a  pretty  good  man  and 
he  has  generally  voted  right,  but  he  can't 
get  anything  done."  Now  when  you  begin 
to  trace  there  stories  down  to  their  origin. 
It  Is  easy  to  fli:d  they  are  pure  political  prop- 
aganda being  peddled  all  ever  Texas  with  the 
Idea  of  fooling  some  people  who  are  my  sin- 
cere friends  and  who  do  endorse  the  work 
which  I  have  done  In  the  United  States  Ssn- 
ate.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  long  on  this 
partlctilar  subject,  but  I  want  to  ask  you 


this  question:  Won't  you  all  agree  that  the 
biggest  question  that  has  been  before  this 
Nation  in  the  last  3  or  4  years  has  been  the 
question  of  how  we  might  regain  control  of 
government  in  this  country  from  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  labor  leaders  and  the 
labor  racketeers?  Won't  you  agree  with  me 
that  imder  the  provUicns  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Norrls-La- 
Guirdia  Antl-InJunctlon  Act  and  under  the 
protection  which  was  granted  to  labor  unions 
under  our  antitrust  laws,  we  were  fast  mov- 
ing to  a  position  where  they  were  mafeing 
themselves  the  absolute  masters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  State  governments,  of 
employers  and  employees?  The  whole  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  depended  upon  someone 
having  the  ccurage  to  fight  this  combination 
and  to  point  the  way  cut  so  this  situation 
could  b3  corrected.  Now  I  believe  all  of  you. 
or  at  least  moot  of  you,  whether  you  are  now 
or  ever  have  been  a  supporter  of  mine,  will 
agree  that  the  statement  I  have  made  la  a 
fair  statement  of  the  situation  which  faced 
this  Nation. 

Now.  then,  let's  go  back  a  little.  Dont 
ta'iie  my  wcrd  for  it,  because  what  I  am 
going  to  say  to  you  comes  from  the  Record — 
go  to  the  Record  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlied  States  and  see  what  I  have  advo- 
caved  to  correct  this  situation  and  when  I 
advocated  it.  You  will  find  that  In  the  first 
year  I  served  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
I  Introduced  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  I  also  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
outlaw  the  closed  shop  In  America.  Please 
bear  In  mind  that  that  was  done  at  a  time 
when  It  wati  not  popular  to  stand  out  on  the 
firing  line  and  face  this  Issue — that  was 
done  when  the  Dsmocratic  high  command 
branded  any  man  as  a  dangerous  demogogue 
who  opposed  these  Red  labor  agitators. 
Well,  did  O'Daniel  get  anything  done  acout 
that?  I  aek  that  you  read  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Act  and  you  will  find  in  that  bill  that 
the  closed  shop,  which  I  condemned,  has 
been  made  Illegal  in  industry  throughout 
this  Nation.  Isn't  that  getting  something 
done? 

I  also  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
stop  the  use  of  force  and  violence  In  labor 
disputes  Now  I  will  admit  that  the  Taft- 
Hart'ey  bill  dees  not  go  as  far  as  I  think  It 
should  on  that  issue,  but,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  does  outlaw  force  and  coercion  on 
the  part  of  labor  unions,  but  the  penalty  is 
not  as  severe  as  I  think  It  should  be — never- 
theless, this  thing  I  advocated  h2s  been 
maae  the  law  of  the  land.  Isn't  that  getting 
something  done? 

I  urged  m  legislation  that  I  introduced  in 
Congress  that  labor  unions  be  made  respon- 
sible fcr  their  contracts.  I  urged  that  the 
secondary  boycott  be  outlawed  and  that 
labor  unions  be  made  responsible  for  prose- 
cution under  the  terms  of  our  antitrust 
laws  the  same  as  all  other  citizens.  Read 
the  Taft-Hartley  bill  and  you  will  find  that 
today  these  things  which  I  cdvocatcd  have 
been  made  the  law  of  the  land.  Isn't  that 
getting  something  done? 

I  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Wagner  labor  law  by  making  It  unlawful  not 
only  for  employers  to  ccerce  their  employees, 
but  I  also  advocated  that  it  be  made  tin- 
lawful  for  anybody.  Including  labor  unions, 
to  use  force  and  coercion  to  drive  people 
either  Into  labor  unions  or  to  keep  them  out 
of  labor  unions.  Read  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill  and  you  will  find  that  that  feature 
which  I  advocated  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land.    Isn't  that  getting  something  done? 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  grant  to  the  em- 
ployer the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  in  dis- 
cussing matters  pertaining  to  labor  relationa 
with  his  emoloyees.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Act,  the  employers  were  hog-tied  and 
were  not  permitted  to  correct  false  state- 
ments which  wer«  circulated  about  their  busi- 
ness establishmente  by  these  labor  racketeers. 


If  you  will  read  the  provlstons  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  bill,  you  will  find  that.  too.  Is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  Lui't  that  getting 
sometliing  done? 

I  also  urced  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that  It  was  absolutely  essential 
for  otu-  labor  laws  to  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  owners  of  business  estab- 
lishments. Under  the  Wagner  labor  law,  the 
employer  was  made  resf>onslble  for  any  state- 
mcut  made  by  any  supervisor  or  any  foreman 
and  the  excuse  which  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  used  was  this:  They  stated  that 
foremen  and  supervisors  were  a  part  of  man- 
agement, and  therelore  the  employer  was  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts.  I  stated  in  a  speech 
I  made  down  here  In  Texas  and  in  other 
places  that  I  was  willing  to  accept  this  theory, 
but  if  the  foremen  and  if  the  supervisors 
were  a  part  of  management,  and  if  the  em- 
ployer was  responsible  for  everything  they 
said  and  did,  then  the  employer  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  deal  wltn  these  representa- 
tives of  management  through  labor  \mions 
that  represented  his  other  employees.  If 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  thla.  then  you 
were  asking  one  division  of  management  to 
engage  In  collective  bargaining  with  another 
division  of  management.  Obviously  the  loy- 
alt3'  of  the  supervisors  and  foremen  should 
be  first  to  the  employer  and  they  could  not 
have  first  loyalty  to  the  employer  and  first 
loyalty  to  a  labor  union  both  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  will  read  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  bill  which  Congress  Just 
enacted,  you  will  find  that  this  principle 
which  I  cdvocr.ted  is  now  written  into  the 
law  and  today  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  lent 
that  getting  something  done? 

The  record  shows  that  on  many  occasions 
I  urged  that  if  we  were  going  to  permit  vast 
organizations  of  labor  to  grow  up  in  thla 
country  which  were  In  fact  blpger  and  more 
powerful  and  better  financed  than  even  cur 
biggest  corporations,  then  when  these  unions 
sought  to  misuse  this  power  they  should  be 
subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provisions 
of  our  antitrust  laws  for  their  misuse  of 
power.  If  you  wUl  read  *  le  Taft-Hartley  bill, 
you  will  find  that,  too,  is  now  the  law  of  tha 
land.    Isn't  that  getting  something  done? 

Not  one  time,  but  many  times  In  speeches 
made  by  me.  I  have  pointed  out  the  Inequity 
and  the  Injustice  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Norris-LaGuardla  Act.  which  prevented  the 
employer  from  going  to  cur  courts  for  protec- 
tion where  such  protection  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  his  business  conducted  along 
legal  lines.  I  urged  the  theory  that  that  was 
what  our  courts  were  established  for  and  the 
doors  of  the  courts  should  never  be  barred  to 
either  the  employer  or  the  employee.  You 
will  find,  if  you  will  read  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  bill,  that  this  principle  which  I  advo- 
cat(;d  is  written  into  this  law.  Isn't  that 
getting  something  done? 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Record,  you  will  aee 
that  the  very  things  I  forecasted  would  hap- 
pen under  the  then  existing  provlsicns  of  the 
wace-and-hour  law  did  happen,  and  you  will 
further  see  that  In  order  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  It  became  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  what  Is  generally  referred 
to  cis  the  portal-to-pcrtal  pay  bill,  which  had 
the  effect  of  relieving  employers  from  black- 
ma.l  suits  that  were  being  held  over  them  for 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  on  the  tech- 
nical charge  of  having  failed  to  comply  with 
all  provisions  of  the  wage-and-hour  law. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  get  back  to  that  prop- 
aganda being  distributed  by  the  politicians 
around  over  Teiuis  that  "O'Daniel  is  a  fine 
man,  but  he  musnt  be  continued  in  the 
Seriate  becatise  he  can't  get  anything  done." 
I  have  an  answer  to  that — It  seems  that  all 
of  the  legislation  which  I  advocated  on  this 
most  important  subject  of  contrcUing  labor- 
leader  racketeers  Is  now  in  the  classiflcstloa 
of  "things  done." 

Now  I  did  not  carry  the  flag  whUe  tUa  leg- 
islation   was    being   passed.     X  bad   secsa 
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has 


I  gOfl 


h  to  know  tbc  work  which  I  oould  do 

vtim  thta  lefUlatloo  bad  already  been 

piMMd  thioncfe  tiM  afforU  I  had  put 

ioriH.  to^tlMr  with  tto*  «aarta  of  thousuMia 

^jr  iMopI*  to  thli  oooatry.  and  brought 

«9  «li»«k«MiUoii  of  tba  AaMfK*an  people  the 

ty  for  aome  sound  eoostrue- 

abor  laglsUUoD.    I  contented  myself  to 

for  this  IstMsflnsi  on  two  separate  oe- 

wbcn  the  bill  was  first  passed  and 

time  when  we  pasaed  tt  over  the 

v«U>lor  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

let  sae  give  you  a  little  s:de  story,  and 
this:  What  thee*  worried  politicians  are 
dlstt  rtsd  about  is  not  the  fact  that  W.  Ln 
OlM  ttEL,  as  your  Senator,  cannot  get  any- 
done;  that  doetnt  bother  them.    What 

un  worrying  about  is  that  I  can  get 

too'ilitich  done,  and  the  things  I  get  don*  do 
nut  1  nit  them. 
I  4m  pcrfecUy  wlUlng  to  admit  that  there 
important  IsfMatkm  which  the 
of  the  Unltad  StKlfli  abooM  paaa. 
toot  lias  thus  far  not  passed  Hmt*  Is  toipor- 
legtslatloD  which  I  have  advoeatad  that 
lot  been  written  into  law;  hows'VCT, 
wlthla  the  field  of  leglalatlon  to  break  up 
thts  lahor^unlon  monopoly,  I  haya  cause  to 
I  have  seen  meat  of  the  program 
I  have  advocated  enacted  htto  Uw. 
In  the  National  GavanmsBt,  but 
to  the  State  government.  These 
who  tell  you  that  W.  Lsb 
kt  get  anything  done  are  not 
much  bothered  about  that  down 
in  Tezca  aa  they  are  about  a  few  things 
while  I  «■■  Oovemor.  They  rc- 
our  antlvMiBaa  bill  which  we  wrote 
statute  books  of  Texas  uhile  I  was 
Oovemor.  end  they  also  remember  that 
Bomtocr  of  other  States  have  picked 
Itaas  law  and  have  now  put  it  on 
statute  books.  Tbey  remember  that  1 
traveled  over  this  Matloii  and  made  speeches 
befo^  certato  SUta  Isflalataraa.  and  in  one 
tha  labor  racketeers  picketed  the 
while  I  was  delivering  an 
to  Ifeat  kody.  But  aa  a  reault  of  my 
aad  tha  tgM  at  oUmts  for  the  adoption 
tgils   kind    at   l^(MBtk»,    the   following 

ition  similar  to  the 
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Stat  •  have  adopted 
lawa  enacted  by  Texas  while  I  was  your  Oov- 
r.  to  include  the  right  to  work  and  an 
atrtka  law.  Here  U  a  list  of 
that  hava  adoptod  by  autuu  or  eon- 
It  the  rlght-to-work 
New  Mexico,  Tasaa. 
South  and  North  Dakota,  Iowa. 
Arkatosaa.  Tenneesee.  Georgia.  Florida,  North 
Carcllna.  Virginia.  Ohio.  Delaware.  Maine. 
||r«Macit. 

k  simply  diaewMtoc  this  qtieatlon  for 
gpoae  of  uiMB*artii(  the  method  and 
■arfng  dear  to  tha  paople  the  maane  by 
whi^h  th:s  political  machine  is  oeaatoBUy 
to  dmtroy  tha  aaaSdaaea  ot  the 

of  this 
to  serve   them   In   the 
kte.    So  the  next  time  you 
that  ODAifiK.  cant  get 
anythtof  done.  )uak  aril  him  ttua  queation : 
la  U  a  trouble  "O'DaiaaL  mmlt  tat  anything 
.*  or  la  the  trouble  "he  has  been  getting 
i^oeh  done'f 

folks.  I  am  rinntag  flgbt  at  tha 
heart  of  the  things  that  an  deatroying 
The   apending  spree   habit — the 
public  dabt  haMt—tha  labar  eoaamunlatio 
C  And  tha  »aa— d  shows  that  mow  and 
paapla  are  joining  si^  eruasda  arery 
1  aivaat  to  keep  on  laadtng  tha  Sgbt 

Ition  of  our 


Th«  Refiticred  Nurse  and  Cancer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOl 


or  wmrr  vnexNiA 
IN  THS  SSNATS  OF  THZ  UNTTSD  STi 
Thursdaw.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.     REVERCOMB.    Mr.     P      K 

the  flsht  is  still  going  on  against 
terrible  aaiction  of  cancer.  The  m< 
profession,  both  In  practice  and  In 
search,  h;aa  made  great  contrlbutloi 
also  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senate  this  morning  to  the  greui 
buUons  made  by  laymen.  An  outst 
ing  lay  leader  is  Mr.  George  E.  String 
low.  of  Now  Jersey,  who  has  so  unsel 
ly  giTen  of  his  great  ability  to  this 
work.  On  November  14.  1947.  he 
ered  an  address  over  Station  Wi 
N-wark.  N.  J.,  entitled  "The  RegiSt 
Nurse  and  Cancer."  I  ask  imar 
consent  that  the  address  by  Mr.  8tr 
fellow  be  made  a  part  of  the  Appenc 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc 
as  follows: 

Cancer  U  killing  at  least  170,000  Amer 
annually.     Seven   thousand   three   hi 
and    twenty -six    deaths    from     this 
disease  were  reported  in  our  State  last 
The  rate  -.s  Increasing. 

The  fight  against  cancer  Is  the  most 
lenglng — the   mcst   important  health 
lem  of  today.    The  Uvea  of  thousands 
citizens  depend  upon  what  we  do.  and 
and  how  we  do  It. 

Control  of  cancer  is  not  the  sole  re8{ 
bllity  of  the  medical  profession,  the  la] 
or  the  health  agencies.    It  is  the  resi 
ity  of  everyone.    In  the  State  of  Nirw  Je 
the  medical  men.  the  registered  nursea.J 
laymen,  and  the  health  agencies,  are  at 
ing  this  responsibility  and  are  putting 
a  united  effort  to — 

1.  Reduce   the   ntimber   of   deaths 
cancer: 

2.  Find  the  cause:   and 

3.  Develop  control. 
The  nursing  profession  Is  playl^ '  ''n' 

portant  role   In  the   Amerlcaa  C       rr. 
ciety's  control  program.     The  professM 
discharging  its  responslblltty  In  an  at 
manner.    We  laymen  realize  that  dc 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  this 
At  their  sides,  aiding  them  in  thta 
to  save  human   lives  and   reduce 
from  the  dread  disease — stand  the 

Becaviae  the  American  Cancer  Socle 
resents  aa  organised  effort  to  cont 
cer.  the  activities  of  our  Society  are 
Interest  not  only  to  the  nursing  and 
medical  profeaaicn.  but  to  the  suffcrera 
thia  horrible  disease  and  to  the  publ 
large. 

The  New  Jersey  DIvtsioh  oC  the  a  n« 
Cancer  Society  was  organlaert  in  !.■ 
that  time  lu  cooperative  effotts  .   :  >c 
segmanu  of  our  husMm  family  have 
forth  un«ierstandtog  and  good 
much  Is  jet  to  be  done.    We  have  onl] 
ed  in  an  jrganlasd  way.    Since  August] 
abuut  15  inontha  afo.  tba ■•«  Jmbcv  Dtl 
of  the  Anerlean  Chnesr  Saelsty  has  aiu 
93S4MS0  far  53  service  and  educaUt 
in  17  o(  our  ai  countries.    These  iuiii 
allocated   from   money   contributed 
Canasr  Society  to  IMA  and  to  i»M. 

Ih  oar  fund>ralainc  '— 'T**r*  iMt 
the  people  at  Mew  Jersey  eoatributed 
14g.    Forty  percent  of  this  sum  was 
to  Um  Anvtaan  cancer  Societi  headqv 


pport  the  National  Re- 
ts E:ulded  by  the  Na- 
^dl.  the  group  of  scien- 
le  atomic  research  for 
le  balance  will  be  spent 
ktlon  within  the  State, 

being  made. 

,  year  ago  with  the  need 

rvlces  in  cancer  clinics 

the  medical  profession 

ley  wou!d  test  be  spent 

radium,  other  equtp- 

jayment  of  nurses  and 
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La  ted  9106,413  for  deep 
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Improvement  of  secra* 

in  cancer  dinlca. 

It   phase   of   our  cancer 

We  are  told  by  the 

It  of  those  who  die  of 

Think   of   it.    Fifty 

Early  dlagncsls  would 

education  prcgram  is 

[the  people  that  many 

cured  If  detected  in 

Ileal  esamlnp.tlons  will 

and  thereTore 
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^ponded  enthusiastically 
ly  thousands  of  our  dtl- 
i}'s  cal  examinations  by 
The  march  to  the  doc- 
3m  cancer  Is  on. 
seivlce.  nurses  must  be 
rly  symptoms  of  can- 
ible  to  translate  sclen- 
kncer  and  Its  treatment 
Ileal  language  that  will 
itechnlcal  minds.    The 
^ping  the  American  Cau- 
se the  public  that  can- 
-It  Is  a  misfortune— one 
le   If  caught   in   time, 
most  important  things 
lere  cancer  Is  involved 
leath.    Catch  It  In  time 

murh  toward  counter- 

esslmistic  attitude  and 

Id  horror  of  cancer. 

br  cases  In  the  home  Is 

lid   more  as   a   desirable 

during   the    terminal 

ig  pcrlcda  of  oonvales- 

ry  dlscbargs  from  the 

rvals  of  treatment.   The 

Jersey  Is  meeting  this 

|by  giving  financial   aid 

associations.    Through 

four  county  chapters  and 

aascciaticns.    arrange- 

icle  to  pay  the  nurses 

Itients  who  are  unable  to 

In  aeveral  counties  of 

im— which  started  only 

bringing  hope  and  com- 

patlenu.     It  is  ho!>ed 

7111  follow  this  program 

iltlng  nurse  can  render 

Hc9  both  to  the  patlwat 

[if  dreestogs  ars  needed 

ly  she  can  Instruct  the 

iber  of  the  family  how 

itally.  dressings  can  be 

^ge  from  the  Field  Army 

Ity  which  Is  conducting 

in  every  county  of  the 

375  units  of  the  Field 

30.0C0  dicssings.   These 

in  the  true  spirit  and 

itributlon  to  this  cause. 

iroughout  the  Sute  are 

tplui  clinics  made  pos- 

by  the  Cancer  Society. 

re  direoUng  the  research 

and  develop  control  of 

of  succecs.     Thejf  do 

will  be  attatoed. 


However,  the  outlook  for  control  of  cancer  Is 
brighter  now  than  ever  before. 

Many  lives  will  be  saved  when  all  the 
people  realize  that  cancer  Is  curable  if 
caught  in  time.  Annual  physical  examina- 
tions by  their  family  physicians  will  often 
discover  cancer  before  It  is  too  late.  There 
are  people  who  still  mistakenly  believe  that 
cancer  is  "catching"  and  too  many  who  do 
not  re.ill?:e  the  danger  signals. 

The  nursing  profession  can  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  In  attaining  the  goal  of  the  Ameri- 
can earner  Sr^ciety,  to — 

1.  Reduce  the  number  of  deaths  from  can- 
cer; 

2.  Find  the  cause;  and 

3.  Dsvelop  control. 

The  registered  nurse  has  a  dual  role  In  the 
cancer-ccntrol  program — that  of  education 
and  of  service. 

She  can  help  to  educate  the  people  that 
cancer  can  bo  cured  If  caught  in  time. 

She  can  Inform  them  of  the  danger  sig- 
nals. 

She  can  help  to  convince  them  that  cancer 
Is  not  a  disgrace. 

She  CTU  serve  by  fulfllllng  the  traditions  of 
her  profession  In  bedside  care  Dy  familiariz- 
ing herself  with  early  symptoms  of  cancer 
and  translating  scientific  knowledge  into 
lajmien's  lansucfe;  by  follow-up  of  clinic 
and  hospital  cises  to  make  sure  they  con- 
tinue to  receive  treatment. 

She  can  serve  In  the  clinics  of  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  State. 

Cancer,  of  all  diseases,  offers  the  nurses  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  exercise  the  qualifi- 
cations of  good  nursing:  especially  the  true 
and  tender  syrupathy  shown  by  the  gentle 
touch,  the  cheering  smile,  and  the  encourag- 
ing word,  of  which  these  patients  are  sadly 
in  need. 

A  great  challenge  confronts  us.  A  chal- 
lenge that  can  only  be  met  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  medical  and  scientific  men.  the 
registered  nurses,  the  laymen,  and  the  health 
agencies. 

All  combined  are  a  great  team  that  is  fight- 
ing a  dread  disease — cancer.  When  victory 
comes  it  will  be  the  result  of  such  coopera- 
tion. 


Inflaticn :  Its  Caoses  and  Cares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  Inflation:  Its  Causes 
and  Cures,  held  on  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air,  November  18.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dlsctis- 
slon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AHNoimcxB.  Pilot  Radio  Corp.  proudly 
presents  America's  oldest  radio  forum,  now 
in  Its  nineteenth  year  of  public  service — The 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.     (Applause.) 

Inflation:  Its  Causes  and  Cures!  Once 
again  from  the  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  we  present  the  vital  Issue  of  the 
week  dlsctissed  on  ycur  American  Forum 
of  the  Air.  founded  in  1928  by  Thecdore 
Oranlk.  attorney  and  moderator. 

Tonight  our  four  authorities  are:  Sen- 
ator Homer  E.  Capehart,  Republican,  of  In- 
diana; Senator  W.  Lee  O  Oaniel,  Democrat,  of 
Texas-  Leon  ■endefBon,  former  Administra- 
tor. OPA:  and  Klebard  Gilbert,  former  chief 
eeooomlft,  OPA. 


And  now  here  Is  your  moderator,  Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman  Crantk.  Good  evening.  Infla- 
tion is  the  top  subject  on  every  tongue  to- 
day. What  Is  the  cause  of  It?  How  can  we 
cure  It?  Yesterday  when  the  President  ep- 
paared  before  Congress  he  presented  a  10- 
pcint  program  for  stepping  inflation.  He 
asked  for  a  renewal  of  ratlonins  of  gocds 
in  short  supply,  and  selective  price  and  wafie 
controls. 

Wi'chin  hours  after  the  message  was  pre- 
sented, there  was  a  sh£irp  division  of  cpln- 
lon  In  Congress — some  for  the  plan,  some 
against.  It  has  fteen  called  everyihing  frcm 
a  cour7.g!>ous  and  positive  pror,ram,  to  an 
attempt  at  economic  dictatorship. 

On  one  point  nearly  everyone  is  in  agree- 
ment. S:mething  must  be  done  about  in- 
flation. The  quavticn  is.  shcu'd  we  attack  It 
In  the  way  the  President  has  sugsested.  or 
should  we  follow  the  cdvice  of  men  lika 
Senator  RorraT  Taft  of  Ohio,  Senate  GO? 
policy  bos3.  who  says  inflation  can  be  stopped 
by  a  reduction  in  Government  spending, 
by  lower  taxes,  and  limited  esportc? 

Tonight  the  American  Forum  brings  you 
a  dlsciUEion  of  this  vital  question.  We  are 
now  rerdy  for  cur  first  spaaker  In  tonight's 
discussion:  Infl?tion,  Its  causts  and  cures. 
Ssna'.or  Homei  E.  CAPsriAET,  Republican  of 
Indiana,  one  of  the  ranking  membars  of  the 
Ssnats  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  will  shortly  consider  the  President's 
plan.     Ser^ator  Capehaet. 

Senator  Cafehabt.  The  program  offered  by 
our  Pre-ident  yesterday  Is  the  same  old 
philoccphy  of  scarcity.  A  return  to  wartime 
contrcis  will  not  produce  a  single  addi- 
tional pork  chop,  ear  of  com,  bushel  of 
wheat,  pair  of  shoes,  or  autcmobile. 

I  wish  to  p;opcse  a  program  based  on  a 
plan  of  plenty— a  program  based  on  In- 
creased production.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Increased  grain  production  by  20  per- 
cent next  year 

2.  Allocate  scarce  materials  to  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  and  provide  funds 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  purchase  farm 
machinery. 

3.  Itoke  funds  available  to  farmers  to  pur- 
chase fertilizers,  seeds,  and  breeding  stock. 

4.  Provide  and  allocate  funds  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  Increased  production  of  fertilizer. 

5.  Increase  legal  work  week  from  40  to  44 
hours  for  2  years  and  provide  tax  relief  to 
compensate  workers  for  loss  of  overtime  pay. 

6.  .'pprcpriate  for  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  metals,  study  the  possibilities  of 
lowering  tariffs  for  Importation  of  scarce 
metals,  and  provide  for  control  of  raw  ma- 
terial inventories. 

7.  Immediate  requirement  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  release  Its  enormous  stock 
piles  of  food  and  materials  for  relieving  world 
food  shortages. 

Chairman  Gbanix.  Thank  you.  Senator 
CAPEHART.  And  now  Leon  Henderson,  former 
Administrator,  the  OPA.    Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson.  There  Is  no  mystery  as  to 
why  we  have  Inflation  now.  Congress  de- 
stroyed the  controls  which  held  Inflation  In 
check.  During  the  war  we  stabilized  the 
cost  of  living  From  mid-1943  tmtil  VJ-day, 
the  cost  of  food,  for  example,  did  not  rise 
a  percent,  and  yet  we  produced  enough  to 
feed  12,000.000  men  In  the  armed  forces,  to 
help  feed  our  allies,  and  to  feed  the  folks  at 
home. 

Then  price  control  was  killed.  Look  what 
happened.  The  cost  of  living  went  up  39 
percent;  food  prices  went  up  40  percent.  Un- 
less this  spiral  Is  halted  soon,  we  face  a 
paralyzing  smashup. 

everyone  recognizes  how  serious  the 
situation  has  become— even  the  executioners 
of  price  control.  Now  tbey  are  ennlng  out 
with  prr>grams.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  these 
same  false  propheu  told  the  country  that 


If  ve  would  just  let  prices  go  free,  everything 
wotild  be  all  right.  Why  should  we  believe 
thea  no—?  Why  shculd  ws  take  their  fancy 
schemes  when  there  are  tried  and  teated 
methods  which  we  know  will  work? 

I  hate  contrclf — but  I  hate  Inflation  more. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  looking  to 
their  Government,  as  they  have  every  right 
to  do,  to  stop  Inflation  immediately. 

Why  not  try  price  and  other  tested  con- 
trols wherever  they  are  needed? 

ChriLrm:;n  Cranik.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

And  now  for  our  spontaneous  discussion. 
Mr.  Gilbert,  do  you  agree  with  Senator 
Catxkart  that  a  return  to  price  control  will 
not  Increase  production? 

Mr.  Cilbz;et.  Emphatically.  I  do  not.  All 
across  this  country  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  goods  being  hoarded  for  speculative 
profits:  while  the  country  desperately  needa 
the^e  'roods,  while  the  country  desperately 
needs  production,  businessmen  are  speculat- 
ing Inr.tead  of  producing.  Put  price  control 
brxk  Into  effect,  stabilize  the  cost  of  living, 
and  It  will  mean  not  only  prices  you  can 
aHord  to  pay;  It  will  mean  more  production 
just  as  It  did  during  tl'.e  war. 

Chairman  Ge.^otk.  Senator  O'Daniel,  how 
do  you  feel  about  returning  prlee  control? 

Senator  O'Daniel.  Senator  Capehart  said 
0?-^  would  not  produce  pork  cho:3  or  an- 
other bushel  of  wheat.  I  might  add  that 
OPA  might  lay  another  egg.  like  they  did 
during  the  time  they  were  in  exist »nc?;  and 

1  mifht  also  s:iy  that  OPA  will  no;  only  lay 
etrgs  but  it  sits  on  its  own  eggs  and  hatches 
out  tatistles  like  LScn  Henderson  passed  out 
tonleht  that  are  entirely  untrue  md  false, 
because  he  said  the  price  of  food  only  rose 

2  percent  while  OPA  was  In  exlstsncs,  and 
everybody  knows  that  the  price  of  food  wont 
up  cut  In  the  black  market,  the  only  place 
that  you  could  get  food  or  clothing  at  that 
time. 

Chairman  Granik.  Will  you  answer  that, 
Mr.  Henderson? 

Mr.  HENnEB^oN.  That  is  not  true  that  it 
was  the  only  place  you  could  get  food;  tl-.era 
were  some  articles  black-marketed  mainly  be- 
cause Congress  would  not  appropriate  enough 
to  keep  it  in  check,  but  the  actual  cost  of 
food,  as  I  said,  went  up  about  2  percent, 
and  that  still  allows  something  for  the  black- 
market  cost.  % 

Senator  O'Daniel.  Those  are  OPA  statistics, 
and  they  are  unreliable  and  untrue.  All  those 
who  bought  any  meat  or  any  food  know  they 
are  untrue;  prices  went  up;  the  only  place 
you  could  get  food  you  wanted  was  In  the 
black  market;  and  It  has  not  gone  up  as 
much  since  OPA  went  off  as  before. 

Mr.  Gilbest.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  audi- 
ence v.hether  In  their  memory  the  OPA  ever 
laid  an  egg  compared  with  the  egg  laid  by 
the  Congress  when  It  killed  price  control 
and  got  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  of 
25  percent  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

Senator  Capehart.  There  Is  one  thing  we 
can  do  tonight,  and  that  Is  be  honest  and 
keep  the  record  straight. 

Chairman  Granik.  What  Is  the  record? 

Senator  Capehart.  The  record  proves  the 
deconi  rols  were  done — the  controls  were  tak- 
en off  by  President  Truman  and  not  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GILB12T.  Very  Interesting. 

Chairman  Granik.  Mr.  OUbert,  opponents 
of  price  control  contend  that  price  control 
was  a  failure.    What  Is  the  record? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  record  Is  Just  as  clear  as 
a  bell.  Between  1941  and  1945  when  the 
war  ended,  we  had  In  this  country  the  most 
remarkable  expansion  of  production  In  all 
history,  and  that  Increase  of  production  waa 
achieved  under  price  control,  and  the  people 
of  this  country  coiUd  afford  to  buy  the  goods 
that  were  being  produced  and  one-third  of 
the  people  In  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
do  It  today, 

•enstor  ODsiim..  Tell  me  why  or  bow 
OPA  Increased  any  production. 
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BsMsnaoH.  I   ttalnk    tb«   Anny    and 

mUk  ttU  you  tbat  Um  OPA  nud* 

IK  tb«B  to  get  Incmaad  prodTK- 

it  at  BUMt  frteM  and  kMp>n« 

tb*  ent  of  OoNtWMBt  goods,  nm- 

MWBty  «Hht  and  tlshty 

la  tm  cnttn  y«ar. 

^_  CAFcaABT.  1  would  like  for  yoa  to 

■•  lK»w  OPA  or  any  otber  uwrnakar  or 

I  or  Senator  or  bureaucrat  eaa 

liafl*  ttMB.  lay  on«  egg  or  fto- 

.  X  ttoOfHM  W9  w«r«  talking 

boMtag  latatlaa  iMm. 
lator  CarsBArr.  There  Is  another  thing 
kt  to  aak.  Mr.  OUbert. 

I  subacrlhe  to  a  lot  ot  the 

proi  oaal  which  you  have  made,  and  I  wleh 


cold  storage   today,   waiting   for   pi 


you 


Sna 


iBf 


bad  brought  It  oirt  when  you  were  kUl- 

•tm  OPA:  but  the  OPA  Itself  kept  prices 

up.    That  WM  the  job  that  wms 

. to  U  by  OuB^Mi  under  full  legsl 

Aebilte  and  auth<«lMtMMi. 

^tor  Capshabt.  May  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
Mr  Henderson:  Why  the  need  today  (or 
control?    The   need   la   because   of   a 
icar^ty  of  mnTrtMinrtfe;  lent  that  correct? 

ator    CArBBisT  Lack    of    production. 
1*4  tt? 

BaaiBMOM.  Tou  could  have  the  same 
It  of  laereaee  ot  production  under  price 
end  still  not  have  a  a6-percent  in- 
In  cost  ot  llTlx^. 

ktor  CAratACT.  Mr.  CUbert  always  falls 
m  tbe  old  worn-out  phraee  that  busl- 
i  are  hoarding  mcrcbandlae.    I  would 
to  bare  him  prove  that  point.    X  bold  In 
band  a  list  ot  what  the  Ocvemmcnt  U 
holding,    which    la   the    biggest    hoarder    in 
They  are  boarding  today  tiOO.OOO.- 
«»artb  of  food,  and  if  I  had  the  time  to 
the  arttelaa  «bat  ttaey  are  bohttng  here. 
I  tbe  flmi  peqpie.    They 
„  lOO.OOO.COO    pounda    of    eggs — 

100)MO.OOO  pounds  of  egga.     That  la  almoat  a 
,  for  every  American. 
_.  GlUBaT.  That  la  rlffbt;  they  are  bold- 
It  (or  tbe  period  of  abort  supply  when 
wUl   need   it  more  dceperately   than  we 
It  today. 

Why  dont  you  throw  it 

today? 

.   OxLBBaT.  Just  ^ne   moment.  8HWIW. 

i  BlbUcal  times,  as  I  recall.  It  made  good 

not  to  eat  everything  you  had  as  soon 

■  got  yoor  baada  on  It. 

Wby  do  you  complain 
n 

jir.  GiuctT  I  did  not  think  It  was  even 
ops  a  to  question  that  bunnesmen — and  this 
to  I  o  erltftetam  of  buelBHMaen:  they  are  out 
to  ioak*  a  profit:  that  la  what  this  system  is 

Tou  condemn  them  for 

OiLaBRT.  Quite  the  contrary. 
toe  C*rwmurt.  You  say  it  is  all  right 
for  tbe  Government  to  hoard. 

Oxtimrr.  Quite    the   contrary.    I    am 

the  Congrees  for  setting  up  the 

tn  wblcb  tt  aiwaa  be  pw<i«ble  for 

Uak  OB  goods,  and  It  Is  ^lst  human  nature 
tor  tbea  to  alt  on  gocda. 

i  lenator  CAmiAHr.  Tou  havent  any  prcof 
that  statement. 

Ir.  QiLBHT.  Of  course  I  have:  the  Depart- 
d  Omumrrm  gats  tboaa  Igaiea  out 


Obalrman  Oxamx.  Senator  OT3iaKiXL 
a  word  here. 

Senator  OTlaMno.  Tea:  a  UtUe  wl 
Mr.  Henderson  laid  the  blame  on  *^.e 
greas  for  kUllng  OPA.     I  wish  It       re 
slble  for  me  to  be  given  credit  for 
OPA  myself.     I  talked  over  8  hours 
Senate  floor  trying  to  kill  it.  and  In  all 
conversation  and  talk  I  never  at  any 
said  that  killing  OPA  would  give  us 
prices.     1  was  trying  to  get  back  the 
dom  and  the  liberty  of  the  American 
aena  to  buy  what  th^  wanted  to 
to  eell  what  they  vnnted  to  sell. 

Mr.  Wamamaaofi.  There  are  about  IS. 
famillee   today    that    cannot    buy    kU' 
want  to  buy     Is  that  your  Idea  of  fr 

Senator  ODakiel.  My  Idea  of  fr« 
If  a  woman  on  the  farm  wanta  to 
cow  and  chum  the  butter  and  If  she 
to  town  and  sell  that  pound  of  butt 
•  1.  or  ai-SO,  or  $5.  It  U  no  biulnear 
Federal  Government  what  price  she 
that  pound  of  butter,  and  whenever 
to  sell  her  butter  at  a  price  set  by  so 
else,  she  haa  lost  her  freedom  and  her 
can  liberty  la  gone,  and  we  are  In  a 
communism  Just  like  they  are  In  t) 
munUtlc  New  Deal  outfit  that 
onto  the  AmertaaB  people. 

I  see  some  of  them  are  here  In  the 
ence  tonight. 

Mr.   HcNoosoN.  Fifteen    million    fa 
that  have  had  their  cost  of  living  Inc 
33  percent  snd  their  cost  of  food  Inert 
40  percent  might  have  a  different 
what  liberty  la  and  what  the  respoi 
of  Government  la. 

llMiatnr  OlUxixx..  Tou  check  It  up  I 
the  American  people.    They  wont  sellj 
liberty  to  have  some  dictator  set  up  to 
Ingtcn  to  tell  them  what  price  they  c-ii 
for  a  buahel  of  wheat  or  a  loaf  of  bre.i " 

Mr.  Miiaaaooii.  Do  you  mean  that  If 
greaa  debatea  and  passea  under   the 
terms  that  It  passes  any  other  le^l 
price  control  imder  standards,  that 
created  a  dictatorship? 

Oaiisinr  CDamsL.  Tee.  sir.   I  want 
ytra  a  eopf  of  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
Stiites.  Mr.  ■sBderson. 

Mr.  HsMasBOOM.  Too  hand  that  to  th4 


ttie  poet  year  and  a  half.    Raw 

a  tlwt  are  desperately  needed,  fln- 

Islded  merchaaflie  that  consumeta  onght  to 

getting,  are  betag  btid  bec.nuee  wmm  es- 

pojt  pricee  to  go  up  every  month. 

itor  CaPBBasT.  Is  that  true  of  foodt 

OsrtatBly  tt  is  true  o<  food. 

Just  tbe  otb«r  daj.  ta  ob- 

to  tbo  Tolontary  procram.  pointed 

o«t  tbe  mllltons  of  dxlckena  that  were  In 


Senator  OTUirax.  I  hand  It  right 
you.    I  don't  know  whether  you  ever 
or  not. 

Chairman  Gbawtk.  Senator,  let'a 
to  the  oueatton  of  prleea. 

Senator  O'Dahbl.  I  want  to  say  in 
Bient  X  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
SUtfls  It  says  that  powers  not  delegs 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitut 
reserved  to  the  people.     And  you 
one  word,  syllable,  or  sentence  in  thai 
BtituUon    that    givea    the    delegalea 
Federal   Government  the  right   to 
price  on  a  dosen  eggs. 

Mt.  GiLaBBT.  Is  this  a  monologue? 

Cbalraaaa  Oaaimr   Let  me  ask  you : 
Miipasod  aa  Prealdeut 
at  what  level  would 
of  today,  or  do  you  favor 
back  prlcea  at  a  lower  level? 

Mr.  &XMBK3SOM.  I  favor,  as  soon  as 
rolling  back  tbe  extraordinarily  :   .  h 
and  I  t^in'k  a  lot  of  businessmen  -.;uti 
port  that.    Most  business  people 
today  as  to  what  Is  going  to  happen  ' 
crash  ccmas.    Tou  pay  off  on  inflat' 
flBtlon.    bankruptcy,    and    loss    of 
tbrougb  Inventory  losses. 

Imatnr  Casvrabt.  I  would  like  to 
gaBtlemen  wby  tt  Is  that  ]»lcea  in 
today,  as  high  as  they  are.  are 
lower  than  they  are  In  almost  all  ot) 
tries  of  the  world?    Far  eXBaapIe    Ar 
Is  sdllng  wheat  tbnKigbotrt  the  world  i 
a  bushel,  and  Canada  la  selling 
bailey  at  a  higher  price  tban  w  mt 
eovntry.  and  the  French  fanMffa.  for 
we  eapeet  to  appropriate  a  lot  of 


feed  them,  are  getting 
fwheat.  In  commimlstlc 
}ws  how  mticb  they  bzb 
com.  We  know  they 
•20  to  $30  for  a  pair  of 
3ntrols  over  there,  100 
communistic  Russia, 
high  as  they  are  In  this 
than  they  are  In  the 
asked  now  to  approprl- 
to  help? 

hare  the  disease  worse 
ktor. 
We  will  catch  up  with 
le  New  Dealers  are  pro- 

rlU  catch  up  with  them 
lave  their  way.  Ulsxory 
to  natk»a  that  help 
[  course.  Do  you  forget 
lan  inflation  after  the 
3t  know  what  is  happen - 
I?  In  the  name  of  free- 
license.  I  might  say — 
this  proud  country  of 
le  dust,  smsahed  In  an 
k?  Is  that  the  sort  of 
^g  for? 

Mr.  Gilbert,  let  me  tell 
ices  Is  not  the  answer  to 
definitely  not  a  Oovem- 
|we  are  to  operate  under 
the  United  BUtes.  the 
and  other  commcdltlcs 
a  problem  to  be  handled 
emment  or  any  branch 
bur  Federal  Government, 
[are  dotted  with  Instances 
le  ages  where  powe:(ul 
con'rol  pricee.  but  each 
without  B  single  excep- 
catastrophe  and  ruin. 
unfaUlpg  law  of  supply 
Iways  prevailed  against 
enough  to  believe  they 
and  flow  of  pricee.  Mr. 

I.  Mr.  Henderson,  do  you 
It' 

have  beard  that  thing, 
do  anything  about  the 
demand,  and  yet  during 
1.000.000  were  going  to 
ervlces,  prices  were  con- 
tbe  constitutional  qu?s- 
certainly  h.is  besn  passed 
the  Supreme  Court,  and 
rd  for  it. 
The  New  Deal  Sufveme 

don't  see  anything  wrong 
jpreme  Coiut. 

I  shouldn't  think  you 
|e  lot  of  people  who  be- 
titutlon  sse  something 
Bw  Deal  Supreme  Court, 
lot  the  majority  of  people. 
I.  Senator  Capkhabt.  did 
»? 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  no 
is  over,  and  It  haa  been 
I  half  years. 
low  about  the  effecta  of 

~T  Tou  can  talk,  as  Mr. 
nt  ago.  about  this  proud 

say  to  you  that  the  great- 

}n  enjoys  and  has  enjoyed 
tn  freedom  and  liberty 

iterprise  system.  If  you 
iln  our  form  of  govem- 
'.ing  to  wartime  controls, 
people  what  to  sow  and 

how  to  sow  It.  and  what 

ell  this  at.  you  will  ruin 
ivemment  on  thla  earth 
have  free   men. 

Tou  are  Just  completely 

Walt  a  minute.   Let  me 
3u  are  talking  about  con- 
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here,  and  yoa  iaiw  patterning  it  after 
you  are  pattenlng  It  after  tbe  for- 
elfB  countries.  They  have  controls  over 
tbare.  Communistic  Russia  has  controls. 
They  had  controls  In  Germany,  and  they 
bad  them  In  Italy. 

Mr.  UEN0BB9OW.  So  did  all  the  democrstle 
eountries.  Senator.  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  this. 

Senator  Cafkbast.  They  had  controls  over 
there,  and  what  has  it  gotten  them?  Where 
are  they  today?  They  are  looking  to  us  and 
begging  us  to  send  them  food.  We  In  this 
country  can  do  It  because  we  have 

Chairman  OBAmK.  WUl  yon  let  htm 
answer,  please? 

Mr.  Rewdsbsoiv.  I  say  to  you  that  in  a  free 
country  that  keeps  all  Its  Institutions  open, 
that  passes  things  by  majority  control,  even 
If  It  Is  imder  a  control  of  price  schemes,  and 
makes  It  possible  for  every  citizen  to  speak 
and  every  dtlaen  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  as 
long  as  those  things  are  kept  an  Integral 
part  at  our  democratic  system,  you  can  de- 
pend on  people  taking  those  stepa  which  are 
necessary  to  protect  themselves.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  my  Government.  There  is  evl- 
daatly  somebody  here  who  Is  afraid  of  his 
Goramment.  As  long  as  you  keep  tbe  demo- 
cratic processes  open  and  as  long  as  you  do 
not  Impose  a  lot  of  things  on  labor  and  go  to 
all  kinds  of  property  schemes,  as  the  last  Re- 
publican majority  did.  I  will  never  worry 
about  protecting  the  people,  the  pe<^le's 
right  to  vole,  the  people's  right  to  pick  their 
Congress;  the  courts  will  take  care  of  things. 

Chairman    OaAifiK.    Go    ahead.    Senator 

CaKHABT. 

Senator  CAPCBaar.  Why  cant  we  get  out  of 
our  Government  and  our  leadership  and  you 
people  who  had  charge  of  OPA  and  who  want 
charge  of  it  again 

Mr.  HzmrasoN.  That  Is  not  true. 

Senator  Capehaxt.  Wby  cant  we  get  a 
phlloeophy  out  of  you  of  increased  produc- 
tion? Any  lO-year-old  child  knows  that  the 
only  way  In  the  world  that  you  are  going 
to  break  inflation  and  malnuin  our  high 
standard  of  living  is  by  growing  more  food, 
more  grain,  more  pigs,  more  cattle,  by  pro- 
ducing more  automobiles,  more  steel,  more  of 
everything.  Why  cant  we  adopt  a  policy 
and  have  leadership  In  this  Nation  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  grew  more?  Why  dont 
we  say  to  the  farmers  of  America.  *Xet's 
grow  ao  percent  mere  acres  In  grain  next 
year'*?  Why  don't  we  do  these  thinga?  Why 
do  we  have  to  control? 

Chairman  Obawik.  Senator,  please  let  him 
answer  that. 

Mr.  BcNTEBsoir.  Senator,  the  cost  to  the 
American  public  for  the  same  living  Is  about 
fSS ,000.000 .000  more  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
and  you  dont  seem  to  want  to  advert  to 
that.  Tbe  reason  for  control  Is  that  this 
grandiose  scheme  of  going  to  the  free  mar- 
ket didn't  succeed. 

Senator  Capbbabt.  Do  you  want  to  give  up 
the  free  market  forever  in  America? 

Mr.  HendXBsow.  No. 

Senator  Cafebabt.  When  do  you  want  to 
go  to  It? 

Mr.  KENurxsoN.  My  record  Is  clear  on  that 
from  the  NRA  right  on  down  through  the 
Monopoly  Committee,  which  you  will  re- 
member. 

Senator  Capxhaxt.  Will  you  answer  this 
question:  When  will  you  recommend  that 
controls  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  HxmmsoM.  I  recommend  that  controls 
be  put  on  only  where  they  are  needed  to 
prevent  Inflation,  and  taken  off  when  the 
Inflation  Is  over. 

Senator  Capxhaxt.  When  production  has 
been  Increased  on  those  particular  Items. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Henoxbsoh.  When  production  has  been 
Increased. 

Senator  Capxhaxt.  On  those  particular 
Items.  Why  dont  we  set  about  to  Increase 
that  production? 

ZCm — ^App.- 


Chairman  QBAinx.  Gentlemen,  we  pause 
now  for  a  stmunation  of  tbe  arguments  ad- 
vanced this  evening. 

I  see  our  speakers  are  ready  to  sum  up  to- 
night's arguments.  First,  we  will  bear  frran 
Senator  O'Damiel. 

Senator  O'Damisl.  Mr.  Oranlk.  X  tblnk  tbat 
the  debate  tonight  has  been  a  comi^ete  flop, 
because  we  have  been  rtlsnisslng  whether  we 
should  revert  to  a  police  state,  using  the 
words  of  President  Truman,  because  be  said 
a  police  state  Is  where  you  control  prices. 

I  think  we  otight  to  continue  vrlth  our 
American  system  of  government,  our  constl- 
tutional  system.  Thsre  is  not  one  word, 
syllable,  or  sentence  In  the  Constitution 
wherein  the  people  delegated  to  their  Federal 
Government  tbe  right  to  set  prices  on  com- 
modities or  services.  Thoee  rights  and  priv- 
ileges and  powers  were  retained  by  the  pe<H>le 
of  thU  Nation.  Therefore.  I  stand  squarely 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
say  that  the  one  and  only  way  to  solve  the 
price  problem  In  this  country  is  for  the  Com- 
mimistic  New  Deal  government  In  control  to 
Waahington  to  take  its  filthy  fingers  out  of 
the  price  pie  and  let  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers, the  cltisens  of  this  great  Nation,  buy 
and  sell  articiea  at  prices  upon  which  they 
both  agree.  It  is  their  problem,  and  not  the 
problem  of  their  public  servants. 

Chairman  Gbahik.  I  am  sorry.  Senator 
ODawixl,  your  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
will  you  sum  op,  please? 

Mr.  Gn3XBT.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
IsEues  before  us  are  very  simple.  Are  we 
going  to  control  the  coet  of  living  now,  or  are 
w-  going  to  sit  on  our  bands  and  watt  for 
a  boom  and  a  bust  tbst  will  put  this  country 
flat  on  Ita  back? 

Already  tbe  cost  of  llvtog  has  gone  up  S5 
percent  since  OPA  was  killed.  Millions  of 
American  families  have  seen  their  standard 
of  livtog  cut  sharply  and  their  savings  melt 
away.  And  the  cost  of  living  right  now  Is 
rising  more  rapidly  than  it  has  at  any  time 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Unless 
something  Is  done,  and  done  soon,  it  will  be 
too  late. 

The  American  people,  to  my  Judgment, 
have  had  enough  of  taflatlon.  The  American 
people  want  the  cost  of  living  stabilized,  and 
they  want  It  stabilized  now.  In  spite  of  all 
the  double  talk,  the  American  people  know 
that  tbe  cost  of  living  can  be  stabilised  be- 
cau8«*  during  the  war  it  was  stabilized.  That 
is  not  a  theory:  It  Is  a  fact — and  we  rematoed 
a  democratic  nation  as  we  sre  today. 

Chairman  Gbank.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen, 
our  time  is  up.     (Applause.! 

Tou  hr.ve  been  listening  to  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  dlsctisslon — Inflation:  Its 
Causes  and  Cures. 

Our  speakers  have  been :  Senator  Homer  B. 
Capehart,  of  Indiana;  Senator  W.  Lee 
CDanlel.  of  Texas;  Leon  Henderson,  former 
Admtolstrator.  OPA.:  Richard  Gilbert,  former. 
Chief  Economist.  OPA. 

Now  for  a  word  about  the  exdttog  program 
for  next  week  from  our  announcer,  Steve 
McCormack. 

Announceb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Granlk. 

In  view  of  the  President's  statement  that 
be  will  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  concerning  the  ald-to- 
Europe  program,  the  American  Porum  of  the 
Air  wir  iffesent  s  disctisEion  of  this  vital  Issue 
next  Tuesday  night.  This  program  will  again 
originate  from  our  home  studio  in  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Our  four  top  authorities  include  Beardsley 
Ruml.  noted  economist,  industrialist,  and 
financial  authority;  Paul  Porter,  former  Ad- 
ministrator. OPA.  and  former  special  envoy 
to  Greece:  Louis  Bromfleld.  noted  author  and 
lecttirer;  and  Congressman  George  Bender, 
Republican.  Oblo.'cbainnan  of  the  House  War  . 
Investigating  Committee.  You  are  tovited  to 
attend  the  broadcast  at  the  Shoreham.  Mo 
tickets  are  required. 

It  promiaea  to  be  another  stirring  debate. 
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Thursday,  December  4, 1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  8pe&k«r.  most  Amer- 
icans have  tbe  common  sense  to  realise 
that  it  is  short-slshted.  if  not  almost 
criminal,  to  have  spent  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  and  sacrificed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  to  keep  one  to- 
talitarian militaristic  nation — Japan — 
from  getting  control  of  the  manpower, 
resources,  snd  markets  of  China;  and 
then  to  abandon  China  to  the  control  of 
another  totalitarian,  militaristic  na- 
tion— Russia. 

Furthermore,  they  know  tbat  if  tbe 
Chinese  Communists,  through  our  fail- 
ure since  VJ-day  to  give  vigorous  help 
and  support  to  the  government  of  China, 
succeed  in  getting  control  of  that  coun- 
try or  even  of  the  northern  part  of  tt, 
so  that  Russia  will  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  on  her  Asiatic  front,  then  she  will 
be  able  to  turn  all  her  attention  to  west- 
em  Eurqpe  with  a  far  better  chance  of 
succeeding  in  her  announced  determina- 
tion to  defeat  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  free  nations  there — the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan. 

To  prevent  all  the  help  we  have  given 
and  will  give  to  Europe,  and  all  the 
money  we  have  put  and  will  put  into 
Japan  and  Korea  from  being  )ust  an- 
other Operation  Rathole.  It  is  important 
that  we  do  eversrthlng  possible  to  keep 
China  from  being  subjugated  by  the 
armed  Communist  minority  there. 

Many  Americans  who  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  above  are  understandably  con- 
fused as  to  how  best  the  United  States 
can  render  effective  assistance  at  this 
tragically  late  date.  Some  very  able 
men,  both  American  and  Chinese,  have 
been  considering  the  possible  role  some 
of  our  silver  stocks  might  play  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  stabilizing  the 
Chinese  currency.  Under  leave  to  extend 
m.7  remarks  I  include  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived, along  with  an  article,  on  this 
subject: 

Thx  C.  C.  Iselt  LmcBSB  Co.. 
I>od9e  City.  Ktma.,  November  28,  1947. 

Deab  Coivckfssman  Jttdd:  Since  aid  to 
China  has  been  Included  as  part  of  the 
world  recovery  program.  I  want  to  urge  the 
most  effective  way  to  achieve  that  end. 

Monetary  help  must  be  first.  Anybody 
should  see  that  there  must  be  an  Immediate 
tcmlnatlon  of  China's  monetary  cbaoa. 
part  of  which  Is  otur  fatUt.  Suppose  you 
have  to  pay  your  olBce  help  with  worthless 
paper  money,  money  more  worthless  every 
day.  As  I  have  suggested  before,  a  gift  of 
ovx  surplus  silver  Is  tbe  easiest  and  quick- 
est way.     I  am  attaching  a  short  paper. 

I  had  three  sons  to  the  Padflc  area,  but 
only  two  came  home. 
Yours  sincerely. 

C.  C.  ISBLT. 

Fiasr  AiB 
(By  C.  C.  Isely) 

■n,VaB  POB  CBXM  A 

Now  that  our  world  recovery  program  to- 
cludes  China.  It  Is  well  to  examine  what  wa 
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(lo  apMdUj  to  b«lp  UiM  laiiff-«\ill«rlng 
D«Uon. 

Inflal  ion  turn  hit  Cblna  mor*  MT«r«ly  tban 
any  can  intry.  Ibis  *■•  tnm  tHtan  ¥J-d»y 
•nd  w»  baw  bMB  —iMUng.  e*«T  *••  <tey».  • 
pbuM  U  Ml  of  printed  money  trom  New  York. 
Tb*  ikiUitt  report  on  China  put  monetary 
and  ce^cmlc  health  first.  The  tame  week 
publtalMd.  ir*"***  Ifethod- 
•»  VMUta.  ptopoaed  that 
of 

avallaMa  to  Chlaa. 
It  ha^  become  faahlonable  among  "econo- 


BLata"( 


cur 
portad 


mal 


})  to  consider  gold,  or  any  metal, 
outmoii  Bd  as  a  money  base.  Tet  gold  hunger 
Is  so  i<  tite  In  many  parts  ot  the  world  that 
le^dln?  flnanclal  journal  recently  re- 
that  despite  Treasury  opposition 
IS  BtU-  a  black  marksi  In  gold  and 
of  It  wars  fstBC  to  China. 
LaCy.  at  Poochow.  reported  months 
ago  th^t  all  large  commercial  transactions 
in  Chin  s  were  In  gold.  Inevitably  the  small 
product  r  resorU  to  bartar  which  chokes  nor- 
trt  de  channels.  Why  should  a  farmer 
11  a  t  kg  of  wheat,  or  rice,  or  kaoliang  (or 
ly?  He  wlU  board  it  or  h  do 
;  ao  that  China's  own  supplies 
itlal  food  are  not  available.  Oer- 
aaaay  t  ad  the  same  experience  24  years  ago 
plan  was  effectuated,  but  in 
aUna  4  (old-tassd  papsr  iioney  would  prob- 
ably ii4t  ba  aoOavMblB  ssbobc  her  illlterata 
after  their  current  rnihsniy  cxps- 
Amerlcans  should  noft 

they  be  critical, 
and  ciTll  serraata.  paM  1ft 
Doney.  are  Inefficient  and  dishonest. 
Ab  An  rlcan  contemporary  of  otir  Revolution 
our   depreciated    ContlnenUl   cur- 
"It  corrupted  pubUe  adminlstrattcn. 
trade  and  hujlJ—^f.  and  vent  far 
tbs    woanlKf  of   our    people." 
Laoy  rapocts  ttat  t— rtirn  paid  in 


million  I 
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by  the 
Once 

MSdlUll 


ber  for 
out  by 

Bing  ol 
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allvar  wttb  the  least  dla- 
It  would  not  ba 
gold  or  wheat  or  meat.     Aa  d 
Traosury   reported   •1.071.0001100 
This  only  indirectly  supports 
of  silver  oertlflcates.     For  00 
years  a^ver  certiflcatas  bsee*  bsaa  azctaantsd 
Treasury  for  fold  t»— sd  cnrraocy. 
China  has  an  accaptable  moDetary 
It  should  bring  out  vast  storoa  at 
a^d  other  gooda  now  hidden  or  boardad 
r«  luce  the  call  on  us.    Today.  115  for  a 
b  Istle  paint  brusb  and  paint  manufac- 
turers' inabUtty  to  purcbaas  tunc  oU  are  botb 
the  dir  ict  resiilt  of  Chlna'k  iBtomal  monetary 


buying  sproe.  la 

llltfllss.  drained  tba  silver  out  of  China. 

up  ber  banks,  eoonomlcaily  softened 

the  Japanese  invasion,  and.  as  pointed 

Mr.  «aang  last  March,  was  the  bsgin- 

her  mflaUon  difieultlaa. 

IB  AprU  lOM.  ■lUiiaaiil  trom 

the  opaailBB  aalvo  in  thla 

wrack   China. 

(OoUoa  Bd)  Smith  had  grvidglngly 

the  administration's  farm-relief 

Huey  Long  waa  needling  the  old  man 

lack  of  enthualaam.    Smith  rose  and 

Iff."  aa  ba  aaprasaad  It.  sugt**ting  m- 

printlac-praaa  mcmaf,  aa  tba  cure 

'    farm    distress.      Samtor    Ei.s(sa 

Oklahoma,  listening,  was  Twnemfcer- 

as  a  young  man  ot  ao.  in  Indiana. 

baea  eatraaced  by  tba  allvery  rheto- 

tbo  aUear-tmcaail  linwA.     No*,  ha 

ttie  tttne  to  asaka  good  on  what 

draaiaed.    It  waaat  tba  allver  Sena- 

the  OansBlMlaH  vho  propoaad  %bm 

lurctaasa  ^aosa  OHMnlaMBt  to  tha 

let.    Press  reports  at  the  time  indi- 

t  tbay  feared  tbaaa  oU^t  be  a  bad 


reaction.    But  the  Oklahoma  dlscipie  of 
orator  of  the  Platte  triumphed. 

We  stUl  have  the  sUver.     Probably  400 
lion  silver  dollars,   worth  about   half   th« 
much,  would  sufSca  for  Ctiina.     The  sill 
bloc  Is  no  longer  potent.    The  total  mli 
silver  output  in  tba  United  SUtea.  in  II 
was  not  equal  to  the  1947  wheat  product 
a  single  Ksnsas.  Oklahoma,  or  Texas  cuunt| 
To  be  certain  that  out  gift  Is  imderstood, 
eolnaga   might    bear   a   message    from 
United  States  of  America  to  China. 

It  may  be  much  mora  taaportant  and  mu< 
easier   to  create   an  ladspandent  China 
a  going  concern  than  to  snatch  Eu-cpj  fr 
the    encroachments    of    the    Russian 
Thoiuands  of  years  of  experience  have  shci 
that   the  Chinese  are   fundamentally   inc 
Viduill3t3.  not  naturally  communis. ic. 
on   the   township  level,  democratic, 
basic  philosophy  taught  by  Confucius 
Lao-tsse  Is  a  good  foundation  on  which 
erect  a  state  on  the  western  model,  a  siroc 
bastion      of      Christian      civilization.    lh| 
achievement    has    been    the    objective 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as  he  effectively 
at   tbe   opening    conference    with 
Ifarshall.    Our   naive  expectation  that 
mocracy  might  be  set  up  by  ne^iotiation 
by  a  constitution,  in  a  year  or  5  years,  la  oi 
fault,    not   Chlan'js.     If    we   can    read 
tn^e  lesson  from  India,  we  should  rea 
see   that   it   is  laipeHlblc   to   deal   wit 
vacuum,    as    ChdrcMB    once    pointed 
Chlarg  is  our  best  hope. 

If  he  Is  guilty  of  errors,  consider  our 
blunders;    our    silver-buying    policies, 
shameful   seU-out   to  Etissla.  vtolatlrg 
pledged  word  to  Chiang,  otir  dawdling  wtl 
the  Idea  that  &n  accommodation  could 
reached  with  the  Taaan  government,  thi 
precipiUting  the  diamlaaal  of  Stllwell. 
hnally,   the  disastrous  delays   In    the   lat 
negotiations.    Our  public  errors  have  bei 
matched    by    our    private    columnists 
suparflclal    obaetveis   who   undermined 
faith  m  China.    Our  soldiers,  observing  li 
fiation  and  the  accompanying  dlscrdsr. 
poTwed  uafBvoaibly.    Oaly  rarely  waa 
a  dlsrarntnt  ■ttttavy  maa.  like  Ccdooel  Lor 
for  4   years   on   Stllwell 's   st 
.  tbe  writer  met  at  table  at  Payne  Pii 
who   sharply  asserted   that   no 
bad  done  so  much  with  so  little  as  China. 
Thia  is  the  time  to  moke  valid  the  sa 
flees  of  our  sons  in  the  Pacific  war.  a  id 
Pacific  is  the  ocean  of  the  future.     .Now 
tbe  time  to  set  Uie  capstone  on  our  bur 
years  support  of  Christian  missions. 

toospltals  In  China.     With  Russia  so 
\t.  public   support   will   rally 
Chinese   policy.    Ws   too   can 
oompllsh  much  with  little. 


■tm't  Ckallenge  to  Aacrkaa  i 
E^Bcatioa 
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HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPIUmNTAI 
Thursday,  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  KEEFE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
of  November  last  the  Honorable  John 
Studebaker.  United  States  Commissloi 
of  Education,  delivered  a  remarkable 
inspiring  address  at  the  annual  meet! 
ol  the  National  Council  for  the 
Studies  at  St.  LotUs.  Mo.,  on  the  subjc 
Communism's   Challenge   to   Amerlc 
BducaUon. 

This  address  should  be  read  by  ei 
Member  of  CoDgress  and  it  should  be 
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trol  abroad.  Communism  benomas  a  oeed 
for  forelga  prspafbHbB.  Tlie  party  estab- 
Uabaa  its  own  revolutioiiary  international  or- 
pNlBatlon  by  which  it  supports  and  directs 
Iba  vailouB  national  Communist  parties  act- 
tag  as  Its  agmts  for  revolution;  for  tbe  prop- 
of  Its  aril  doctrines  in  every  country: 
I  fadleal  or  revotutlooary  overthrow  of 
an  ^BBMCratic,  politlcaJ.  economic,  and  social 
MMtltiltlDns  in  favor  of  an  ostensible  dlcta- 
toHklp  of  the  proletariat  which  la  reality 
proves  to  be  the  dictatorship  of  a  party 
clique.  By  the  promotion  of  class  strife;  by 
the  enforcement  of  strict  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  of  party  members;  by  teaching 
and  practicinr;  the  evil  arts  of  conspiracy 
and  dissimulation;  and  by  utilizing  lies  and 
organized  violence  and  hate  as  meana  which 
It  fully  Justifies  by  Its  ends,  communism 
sseks  to  achieve  Its  ultimate  objecttves. 

WOaLD-Wmi      XXVOLUnON      as      a      COMirONXST 
ORJXCTTVa 

What  are  these  ultimate  objectlvea?  Let 
me  refresh  your  memory  on  this  Ecore  by 
quoting  briefly  from  part  of  a  statement 
adopted  at  tbe  forty-sixth  session  of  the 
Sixth  World  Oongreas  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, meeting  In  Moscow  in  September 
1928.  Tbii  statenent.  in  essence,  has  been 
frequently  reiterated  in  recent  years  by  Com- 
munist leaders.    I  quote: 

"The  conquest  of  power  by  tbe  proletariat 
does  not  meaa  peacefully  capturing  the 
ready-made  bourgeois  state  machinery  by 
MSSBS  Of  s  parliamentary  majority.  The 
eonquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  Is  the 
Tlolent  ovo'throw  of  bourgeois  power,  the 
destraction  of  the  capitalist  state  apparatus 
(bourgeois  armies,  police,  bureaucratic  hier- 
archy, the  judiciary,  parliaments,  etc.)  and 
substituting  in  Its  plaes  new  organs  at  pro- 
letarian power." 

This  ultimate  objective  of  Intematlanal 
oommimism,  that  Is  world-wide  proletarian 
revolution  and  control  of  society.  Is  shared 
by  the  various  national  branches  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Including  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  United  States.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  party  has  sought  to  win  over  for 
Its  purposes  the  naive  and  unwary.  It  has 
set  up  a  varie*:y  of  front  organizations  which, 
eoncealed  behind  high-sounding  names , 
serve  but  to  advance  Its  cause.  It  baa  en- 
deavored with  some  success  to  place  Its 
agents  in  key  positions  in  labor,  In  youth 
groups,  and  In  various  educational  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  to  control  their  policies 
and  bring  their  Influence  to  bear  on  public 
Issues  in  ways  which  serve  to  promote  the 
tiltimate  attainment  of  Communist  objec- 
Uvcs. 

tnwKtAM    WWOHM    nsTXNcnisH^    rwnc    thx 
ooaannasT  srsisif 

I  would  not  overemphasize,  neither  wonld 
X  minimize,  the  potential  domestic  threat 
which  Is  posed  by  the  presence  in  our  midst 
of  many  thousands  of  Communist  Party 
members,  pledged  to  follow  the  international 
party  line  and  dedicated  to  the  violent  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  government  and  tbe 
destraction  of  tbe  American  way  of  life. 

Neither  have  I  any  desire  to  arouse  bitter- 
ness and  resentment  toward  the  Russian  peo- 
ple themselves.  With  respect  to  the  human 
Impulse  to  be  free,  the  teeming  millions  of 
Russia,  aside  from  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage who  are  members  of  the  ruling  dicta- 
torial party  sre.  I  am  convinced,  not  very 
different  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  representing  as  we  do  a  melting  pot 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 
WhUe  we  were  winning  our  freedom  tbe 
struggling  masaes  of  Russia  yearned  for 
theirs. 

American  traditions  are  deeply  embedded 
In  the  aspirations  of  our  forefathers.  Tou 
will  remember  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "I 
have  Ewom  upon  the  altar  of  Ood  eternal 
hostility  against  any  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man."    Tbus  it  is  that  bg  In- 


heritance our  generation  detests  tyranny  In 
aay  form  or  time  or  plaoe.  Oonsequently, 
wa  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
objectives  at  International  cooamunlsm, 
which  sseks  by  means  of  its  fifth  columns  to 
destroy  tbe  tree  democracies  of  the  world. 

We,  therefoie.  must  be  realistically  aware 
of  the  potential  domestic  threat  which  com- 
munism holds  for  our  American  way  of  life, 
as  well  as  being  disposed  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  European  democrsdes 
struggling  to  retain  their  freedom  against  the 
va7  present  threat  of  Communist  enguU- 
ment.  And  our  millions  of  youth  as  well  as 
our  adul'^s  must  be  prepared  to  meet  that 
threat.  It  Is  still  true  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty. 

WHAT   CAN   SDUCATTON   DO   TO   ICZET   TRS 

CHALLXNCK  OT  COSIMtTNISM? 

Now  What  can  American  education  do  to 
meet  the  growing  menace  and  the  challenge 
of  communism? 

First  and  foremost,  education  can  help  to 
strengthen  democracy  at  home.  This  is  no 
new  idea.  It's  almost  bromldic.  platitudi- 
nous. Yet  It  is  basic,  fundamental.  This 
need  has  emerged  again  and  again  in  the 
context  of  various  pronouncements  by  gov- 
ernment offlclals  and  others  in  recent 
months. 

For  one  example,  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Universal  Training  put  this 
point  first  in  outlining  the  elements  in  an  in- 
tegrated program  for  tbe  national  defense. 
Said  the  Commission: 

"A  strong,  united  ziation  Is  our  No.  1  se- 
curity requirement.  •  •  •  We  must  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  keeping  democracy 
vibrant  and  aUve  to  expanding  social  and 
economic  needs.  In  particular  we  must  be 
concerned  with  the  following  things : 

•"1.  A  healthy  economy  reflected  In  full 
production,  ftill  employment,  mdustrial 
peace  and  the  avoidance  of  recurring  eco- 
nomic crises  or  inflation.     •     •     • 

"2,  A  high  general  level  of  education 
throughout  the  country  with  advanced 
schooling  made  the  privilege  of  all  who  can 
qualify  for  It  by  their  own  merit.     •     •     • 

"3.  Improved  physical  and  mental  health, 
not  only  for  the  happiness  they  would  bring, 
but  also  to  make  svailable  to  the  country. 
In  peace  or  war.  its  full  potential  manj;>ower 
resources.     •     •     • 

"4.  An  understanding  of  democracy  and  an 
Increased  sense  at  personal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  evny  Individual  for  making  de- 
mocracy work." 

As  another  example.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  in  a  magazine  article  on 
how  to  fight  communism  in  America,  ends  a 
list  of  "dont's"  with  these : 

"Don't  label  snyone  as  a  Communist  un- 
less you  have  the  facts. 

"Don't  confuse  llhersis  sad  progressives 
with  Communists. 

"Dont  be  a  party  to  the  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  anyone. 

TJont  faU  to  make  democracy  work,  with 
equal  opportunity  and  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  every  American's  right  to  life.  Ub«Tty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  (Newsweek  maga- 
zine, Jxme  9.  1947.) 

soacs  cartocwwisi.  nraanvas 

Hay  I  add  to  Mr.  Hoover's  excellent  list  of 
"donts**  some  suggestions  of  a  more  positive 
character  addressed  particularly  to  the  edu- 
cational profession.    They  are: 

Do  give  young  people  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  essential  elements  of  tbe  American 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Do  develop  a  true  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  American  youth  at  their  glorious  American 
heritage  of  freedom  wrung  trom  the  bitter 
struggle  of  centuries. 

Do  contrast  very  concretely  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  democracy  witb  those  ol  dic- 
tatorship. 

Do  help  young  people  to  recognize  the 
elements  of  Communist  strategy  and  to  be 


tatelllgeat  and  akUlfol  in  tttwartlag  tbat 
strategy. 

Do  give  them  a  vislaa  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  future  world  of  freedom,  justice,  peace, 
and  plenty. 

Do  give  them  aa  undsrstandtng  and  ap- 
preciation at  the  ethical  and  splrittial  values, 
as  well  as  the  material  baaeflta.  of  tbe 
American  way  of  UX; 

Do  inspire  them  with  the  resolve  aad  with 
the  aeal  to  do  their  full  part  In  helping  to 
Improve  the  working  of  democracy. 

To  suggest  that  the  working  of  American 
democracy  can  be  Improved  Is  not  a  confes- 
sion of  failure;  nor  Is  it  to  belittle  oxu*  ac- 
complishments, as  acme  people  would  erro- 
neously suppose.  Our  American  democratio 
Ideals  of  government  and  society  have  pro- 
duced the  highest  material  standards  of  liv- 
ing for  our  people  of  say  ever  recorded  oa 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Of  our  other  ae- 
oompllshments,  in  cultural  es  well  as  ma- 
terial affairs,  we  can  rightfully  be  proud. 
We  need  make  no  apologies  for  the  American 
way  of  life,  for  the  Ideals  toward  which  we 
strive.  While  less  than  perfect,  while  In 
need  of  many  Improvements,  our  way  of  life 
has  within  itself  the  means  for  its  peaceful 
and  lawful  fulfillment.  No  system  Involving 
fallible  human  beings  will  ever  attain  perfec- 
tion. But  measured  against  any  rival  sys- 
tem of  society,  American  democracy  Is  so 
far  superior  as  to  warrant  our  staunehsst 
support  against  all  enemies  and  tradueers, 
either  foreign  or  domestic. 

The  time  is  here  when  In  the  interest  of 
national  strength  and  security  we  must 
make  a  more  determined  and  successful 
effort  than  ever  before  to  Inculcate  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  American  youth 
the  basic  principles  and  the  fundamental 
ideals  of  our  American  way  of  life,  to  create 
zeal  for  American  democracy.  This  Is  aot 
to  depreciate  the  work  of  otir  schools  and 
colleges  In  the  past.  No  one  who  knows 
what  has  been  transpiring  In  the  thousands 
of  classrooms  of  America  over  the  years  can 
doubt  the  claim  that  the  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  the  greatest  single  force 
making  for  our  Integration  as  a  lOMrty- 
lovlng  people. 

But  educational  sgendes  can  and  must 
serve  more  effectively  than  ever  before  In  de- 
veloping a  aealous  dedication  to  democracy. 
They  can  and  must,  in  sddltion,  make  clear 
by  contrast  the  threst  Involved  in  the  Com- 
munist Ideology,  with  Its  overt  and  covert 
effort  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  our  west- 
em  democratic  dvillzatlon. 

If  In  their  unlversltiaa  of  revetutloa  tbe 
Communists  can  train  men  of  other  peojpim'B 
eountrles  to  be  qjeclalists  In  sabotage  and 
destruction,  democratic  men  ought  to  be  able 
to  counter  the  attack  vrith  concentrated 
training  of  specialists  In  resistance.  If  the 
Communists  can  graduate  skilled  disturbers 
to  send  mto  other  men's  countries  to  prepare 
demoerades  for  slsvery.  surely  American  edu- 
cational leadership  sad  teachers  can  prepere 
wise  and  skilled  defenders  of  tbe  free  society. 

I  have  said  that  tbe  schools  and  colleges  of 
America  have  the  responsibility  of  inculcat- 
ing our  democratic  ideals  and  modes  of  ccm- 
duct  la  every  youth  approaching  the  obliga- 
tion of  adulthood.  Succeasftilly  to  do  so  de- 
mands that  we  ourselves  as  teachers,  all  of 
us,  must  believe  in  democracy,  believe  la  It 
with  a  flaming  faith  based  on  the  clearest  In- 
tellectual and  moral  convlctUm  and  that  we 
unswervingly  communicate  our  faith  to  the 
pupils  la  our  chsrge. 


BESPONBIBnJTT  OT  TEACREBB  OT  TRX 
BTUDIZS 

All  teachers  at  all  leveU  and  In  all  sub- 
jects and  activities  make  tx  can  make  vitally 
Important  contributions  to  American  citi- 
zenship. The  elements  of  denuKratic  faith 
and  hablU  cannot  be  bottied  up  conipietaly 
In  any  one  subject  matter  field.  But  there  Is 
no  other  single  group  in  America  wltb  eo 
heavy  a  responsibility  or  so  great  aa  oppor- 
tunity for  the  progreMlve  walteatlon  of  tbe 
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»n  the  aoclal  atudlea  teachers  help 
i  lavclopmcnt  of  a  more  effective  pro- 
civic  education  which  will  result  in 
aaal  for  AmKlcan  democracy  amon; 
of  tha  land?    In  addressing  myself 
qoaaUon.  although  what  I  shall  say 
to  do  with  the  high  xhools  and. 
extent,  with  the  coUeges.  I  do  not 
tha    basic    contribution    the    ele- 
■chools  have  made  and  can  make 
education,  especially  in  the  devel- 
of  demccratic  attitudes  In  the  field 
relation*.    Decanee  the  problems 
education  In  the  aecondary  schools 
are   more  complicated   at   the 
at  least,   than   In   the  elementary 
and  because  adequate  solutioxu  to 
p^biems  in  the  higher  levels  will  re- 
ethlng  resembling  n  major  opera- 
U  not  at  this  time  deal  spedflcally 
needs  in  the  elementary  sehodl*. 

there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
many  pupils  leave  our  high  schools 
haxy  nottom  ahovt  democracy.    A 
ago  the  mieatlnnsl  Policies  Com- 
published   an   excellent   case   book 
ihe  title.  "Lsaming  the  Ways  of  De- 
In  preparing  the  book  the  com- 
some  a. 000  pupils  In  68  diffcr- 
th  about  40  high  achoois  to  write 
statements   explaining   what   "democ- 
to  them.    Moat  of  them  thought 
In  terms  of  ritthts  and  privl- 
theee  democratic  human  and  po- 
ilghts  are  Important.    Bitt  (ewer  than 
of   the   high-school  pupils  quea- 
iMd  any  seeming  sense  of  democratic 
any  apparent  eoocem  about 
might  do  to  Bake  denoeracy  more 
particularly  as  to  economic  op- 
ea  and  matters  of  human  relations. 
hasten  to  add  that  alnce  the  study 
to   was   made,   many  schools   have 
improved  their  emphaala  on  the  vart- 
in  civic  education.    Thua  I  un- 
that  tn  the  city  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  for 
the  senior   high -school  coiuve  In 
n  history  now  includes  a  unit  called 
Dream    dealing    primarily 
American  ideal  of  equal  opportu- 
all  that  It  Impllea.    I  am  informed 
t^attth-grade  pupUa  In  the  Rooeevelt 
4chool   In   my  old  home  city  of  Des 
Iowa,  study  a  tmlt  of  work  dealing 
D^ocracy  and  Ita  Competitors,  which 
the  principles  of  democracy  with 
communism  and  faaclam.  and  in- 
I  eonslderatton  of  ways  of  preserv- 
ImproTlng  democracy  In  the  United 
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what  tJ  ey 
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Let  tie 
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•pite  of  theaa  and  other  examplea 

practices  and  new  emphases  In 

studies    pramuB    of    the    high 

I  think  you  «■  agree  that  In  too 

1  ilgh  echotrta  grave  handtcapa  and  de- 

conttaoe  to  eslat.    Theee  extend 

not  al^ne  to  the  materials  and  methods  of 

In  the  social  studies,  but  also  to 

llnilted  time  allotments  and  the  general 

to  fociu  InstrxKtlon  on  problems  of 

natlorul  and  international 


KSNO  or  aociAb  erusx 


apeelflcally.  X  refer  to  the  fact  that 

30.000  high  eehcola  of  this  cotmtry 

little  agreement  as  to  how  mtich  or 

k)nd  of  aoclal  studica  ahall  be  taught. 

sure,  a  year  of  ii— rtran  history  In 

.  required  of  an  pfifKlK  and  pupila 

average  elect  aa  addtttonal  year  of 


social  studlea.  But  this  elective  course  is  i 
thing  for  some  pupils — quite  another  thlx 
for  others.  For  example,  some  pupils 
world  geography:  others,  world  histor 
Many  pupils  take  problems  of  demccrac 
and  smaller  numbers  elect  courses  in 
nomlcs.  sociology,  social  problems,  and 
ernment. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  year 
world  geography  can  be  equat^l  with  a  yc 
of  world  history,  or  either  of  these  coi 
with  a  year  of  problems  of  democracy.     N« 
do   I   believe   that   it   makes   no   dli^erenc 
wheiher  or  not  a  pupil  has  had  a  chance 
learn  about  the  long  struggle  by  which  tl 
rights  of  American  democracy  were  secur 
1  believe   that  every   pupil   should   have^ 
chance  to  learn  how  difficult  it  was  to  ea 
llsh  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
dom  of  religion,  the  right  of  habeas  carpi 
and  the  other  American  freedoms.    I  bsUs 
that  all  American  bo3rs  and  girls  need  a 
of  world  history  to  understand  how  pre 
Is  cur  heritase  of  freedom  and  to  appre 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  today  s  worU 

I  dont  believe   that   we  can   leave   It 
chance  whether  pupils  in  our  schools  lea 
about   how   modem   man    Is   Influenced 
his  geographic  environment,  and  how  he 
turn  shapes  this  environment  to  his  n« 
Every  pupil  needs  to  understand  the  fac 
about   natural   resources   and   the    need   t4 
conaenratlon:  about  trade  and  manufactt 
transportation  and  communication,  and 
interdependence  of  nations.     I  believe  tl 
every  pupil  needs  to  study  the  geography 
the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Soviet  Unlc 
Latin   America,   the  Far   East.   Europe,   ai 
the  United  States   and   its  neighbors, 
geographic  treatment  I  have  in  mind  Is  n< 
the  geography  of  the  elementary  grades. 
la  a  course  In  world  geography  approprlat 
for  high  school  pupils. 

In  the  same  way.  I  do  not  believe  that 
can  leave  to  chance  whether  or  not  pupl! 
leam   about  supply  and  demand.  InflatK 
and    recession,   taxation    and   government 
expenditures,   how   the   great   industries 
this  Nation  have  developed,  the  relation 
economic  freedom  to  civil  liberties,  and  wl 
stake  each  of  us  has  in  the  economic  wcl 
being  of  all  of  ua.    All  pupils  need  to  knc 
abcut  how  our  social  Institutions  have 
veloped.  that  Institutions  exist  for  man  ai 
not  man  for  institutions,  and  that  seric 
social  problems  arise  only  when  Institutlc 
break  down.     Finally.  I  believe  that  ail  pu{ 
need  to  know  much  more  about  our  gover 
ment— Federal.  State,  and  local,  and  of  tl 
responsibilities  each  of  \u  must  assume  U 
making    these    governments    function 
flclently  and  demon-atleally. 

Obviously    all    of    this    necessary    soel 
•tudles  Instruction  adds  up  to  more  than] 
jeara  of  course  work.     We  shall  do  well 
It  la  satisfactorily  compassed  In  4  years. 

BcvaioN  or  thu  kuxmtrsra  roe  thx 

STUUUS 

What  I  am  really  advocating  therefore 
that  we  in  education  must  take  a  step  whl 
Is  long  overdue.     I  propose  that  we  ma 
thoroughgoing   reexamination  of   what 
high  aehools  ought  to  teach.    When  we 
that  I  believe  we  will  be  convinced  of  the  li 
perative  need  to  bring  up  younc  citizens 
really    understand    and    cherish    Amei 
democracy,  who  are  well  informed  and  ski| 
ful  In  thwarting  the  purposes  of  totalilarlai 
and   who  understand  and   accept  their 
sponalhttttlaa    in    today's    rapidly    shrinkl 
and   taeraasingly    Interdependent   world. 
do  not  see  how  theee  needs  can  be  met 
Icea  time  thau  4  years  of  required  work 
eoelal  studies  In  grades  9-13.    I  am  thinkl 
of  a  requirement  for  all  pupils,  and  I  have 
mind  courses  which  consist  of  five  perlo 
per  week.     And  I  wotild  argue  that  all  colli 
students,  also,  should  take  a  sequence  of 
quired  eodal  science  coursea.  and  that  ev« 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  for 
tion  between  the  aaaoodwy  and  college : 
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Ig  that  a  program  ot 
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tilable    instructional 
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iprove    Instructional 
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of  discriminattng  radio  listening  and  read- 
ing. They  must  be  afforded  learning  experi- 
ences geared  to  their  maturity  level;  and 
cspertences  must  call  for  more  than 
learning  or  abaorption.  The  schools 
must  telp  American  youth  to  identify  demo- 
cratic values  and  to  act  cooperatively  and 
efficiently  in  a  wide  variety  of  real  life 
situations. 

If  a  program  of  dvlc  education  Is  to  be 
effective  pupils  must  become  expert,  as  I 
have  said.  In  the  techniques  of  Inquiry  and 
of  group  discussion.  In  the  high  school  of 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  for  example,  general  classes 
are  organised  as  "democracies"  and  run 
according  to  standard  rules  of  procedure  in 
handling  group  affairs.  In  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia,  pupils  take  part  in 
discussions  at  the  student  nmnd  tables  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia and  broadcast  unrehearsed  discussions 
of  topics  considered  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  class  work.  In  New  York  City,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere, 
high-school  pupi!s  have  taken  part  In  round- 
table  discussions  based  on  Nation-wide  edu- 
cational broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  major 
networks. 

Pupils  need  Instruction  on  how  public 
opinion  la  formed,  how  It  becomes  effective, 
and  how  the  individual  citizen  can  help  to 
shape  sound  opinion.  There  is  a  place  also 
for  teaching  pupils  how  to  use  official  reports 
and  Government  documents,  how  to  fill  in 
tax  forms  and  other  statements,  and  how  t^ 
mark  ballots  or  use  voting  machines.  In 
some  communities  pupils  have  initiated  and 
carried  out  successful  campaigns  to  get  out 
the  vote  In  municipal  and  general  elections. 

Qaasroom  discussions  of  the  civil  liberties 
need  to  be  stimulated  by  using  current  af- 
fairs publications,  the  radio  scripts  In  the 
Xiet  Freedom  Ring  series  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  a  variety  of  radio 
broadcasts  and  moving  pictures.  Piiplls  In 
Oeveland,  Ohio,  high  schools,  for  example, 
study  a  unit.  The  Struggle  for  Personal  and 
Political  Liberty.  In  this  unit  they  consider 
the  following  questions : 

Are  the  liberties  provided  In  the  Consti- 
tution threatened  today? 

Are  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  certain 
liberties  ever  used  to  secure  unfair  advau- 
tagea? 

Are  laws  relating  to  slander  and  libel  con- 
sistent with  Ideals  of  liberty?    Why? 

Can  you  show  that  every  liberty  Imposes  a 
duty? 

Are  the  people  who  demand  personal  lib- 
erties for  themselves  always  willing  to  extend 
the  same  liberties  to  others? 

ncnjcATioNs  tea  TSACEoa  dvcatioii 

The  Implications  of  all  this  for  teacher 
stlon  are  far-reaching.  Every  teacher  in 
field  should  have  a  well-grounded  im- 
derstandlng  of  American  democracy  and. 
during  the  period  of  preeervice  training, 
ahould  become  proficient  In  the  use  of  demo- 
cratic classroom  practices.  Furthermore,  all 
teachers  must  keep  reasonably  well  Informed 
about  the  major  Issues  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. Greater  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  development  by  all  teachers  of  skill  In 
using  the  techniques  of  Inquiry  and  of  dis- 
aomlon — involving  the  use  not  alone  of  text- 
books and  library  references  but  of  the  radio, 
classroom  periodicals,  newspapers,  ne*»  mag- 
azines, and  pamphlet  literature  as  well. 
VMrrxD  BTATis  omcx  or  mtrcs'noK  will  assist 

8o  much  for  rome  of  the  problems  and  pos- 
Bibla  Unas  of  Uhprovement  that  confront  us 
In  the  eodal-studles  field  if  we  are  to  make 
our  full  contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
American  democracy  In  the  (ace  of  the  emer- 
gent challenge  of  communism.  It  was  be- 
cause of  a  growing  conviction  of  the  urgent 
desirability  of  strengthening  the  teaching  of 
democratic  principles,  of  kindling  a  brighter- 
burning  seal  for  democracy  In  our  American 
youth  that  the  Eightieth  Congress  qipropri- 
ated  funds  to  enable  the  United  States  Of&ce 


of  Education  to  provide  additional  leadership 

to  schools  and  colleges  desirous  of  strength- 
ening their  work  in  this  all-important  field 
of  education.  It  is  too  early  to  announce  In 
detail  Just  what  assistance  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  available.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
the  Important  task  of  recruiting  additional 
staff  In  the  social-sdence  fields  at  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  education 
levels.  When  the  staff  has  been  secured  we 
propose.  In  cooperation  with  educational 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Council  (or  the 
Social  Studies  and  others,  and  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  lay  groups  and  organizations, 
to  plan  In  some  detail  the  development  and 
promotion  of  a  program  of  action  having  cer- 
tain Immediate  and  long-term  objectives  In 
the  Improvement  of  education  for  democratic 
citizenship  In  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
America. 

The  effectuation  of  any  program  of  action 
in  this  field  will  not  be  easy.  As  you  well 
know — better  than  I — the  problems  are  nu- 
merous and  dilScult.  Much  that  is  vital  In 
this  field  is  also  highly  controveraial. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  If,  from  certain 
quarters,  perhapw  anonymous,  an  effort  Is 
made  to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  edu- 
cators and  others  and  to  stir  up  discord  In 
their  ranks  respecting  the  propriety  of  any 
concerted  program  of  this  sort. 

But  in  spite  of  the  possibility  of  these  and 
other  difficulties,  some  of  which  we  cannot 
now  anticipate,  we  propose  that  the  United 
States  Office  of  EducaUon  should  do  its  best 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  schools  and  col- 
leges to  the  fullest  extent  o(  Its  resources.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people,  as  well  as  of  the  educational 
profession,  are  desirous  of  forthright  patri- 
otic emphasis  and  of  Improved  results  in  this 
field  of  Instrtiction,  and  that  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  such  groups  as  your  own  the  effort 
can  be  of  lasting  value. 

You  know  that  aa  I  speak  I  know  that  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
no  authority  to  tell  you  to  do  anything.  1 
am  proud  of  the  existing  arrangement  of 
Federal-State  relations  In  education  under 
which  the  State  systems  and  Institutions  of 
education  are  entirely  free  of  dominion  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Any  ideas  we  have 
in  the  United  States  Office  of  Bducatlon  must 
therefore,  win  acceptance  In  the  States  only 
on  the  beals  of  their  merit  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  the  respective  schools 
and  colleges  and  through  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  the  appropriate  o(Dcial8  and  teachers 
In  the  local  schools  and  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  This  Is  indeed  democracy 
at  work  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States. 

I  have  always  done  everything  I  could  do 
as  Oommissloner  of  Education  to  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  p<41cy  of  Tederal-State 
relations  in  education  referred  to.  I  hope 
the  day  will  never  oome  when  any  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  or  any 
other  person  in  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  the  authority  to  tell  you  what  you  must 
do. 

Note  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  edu- 
cators, much  less  the  United  States  Office  of 
Bducatlon,  ahould  vmdertake  to  provide  chil- 
dren and  youth  with  ready-made  solutions 
of  cur  current  pressing  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional problems.  That  would  be  absurd. 
Each  generation  must,  in  the  main,  stand  on 
Its  own  feet,  solve  Its  own  problems.  It  Is  to 
the  present  generation  of  adults,  rather  than 
to  our  youth,  that  society  must  look  for  solu- 
tions of  today's  vexing  problems. 

But  upon  us  as  educators,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  does  devolve  the  largest  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  in  the  on- 
coming generation  of  youth  of  those  under- 
standings, skills,  attitudes,  and  Ideals  which 
will  make  for  effective  and  very  active  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  world  cooperation  for 
peace.  These  we  educators  can  teach  with 
assurance  and  enthusiasm,  convinced  that 
the  tmderstandings  and  competencies  we  de- 


velop in  young  people  todsy  will  enable  them 
to  carry  forward  with  unflinching  determina- 
tion the  torch  of  freedom,  justice,  and  hu« 
manlty  tomorrow. 

IN  OOMCLUBON 

The  strong  will  prevail.  And  the  free  must 
be  strong.  A  nation  cannot  be  strong  unless 
It  Is  united  in  support  of  a  common  civic  and 
social  creed.  The  American  creed  is  that  ot 
democracy  and  human  liberty.  That  creed 
cannot  be  viewed  with  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence. It  must  be  propagated  and  supported 
with  an  individual  and  collective  passion  by 
all  good  Americans.  The  propagation  of  that 
creed  is  a  fundamental  objective  of  Ameri- 
can education,  the  Improvement  and  suc- 
cessful working  of  democracy  our  continuing 
goal  and  determination.  Both  as  patriotic 
cltiaens  and  as  teachers  we  shall  rededicate 
our  efforts  to  that  end.  This  must  be  and  is 
education's  answer  to  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism and  to  any  other  form  of  totali- 
tarianism. 


Grass  Roots  ReactioD  to  Fordfn  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFHTHS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  ORIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  from  Wilbur  D.  Matson,  of  Mc- 
Ck)nnelsville,  Ohio,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  under  date  of  No- 
vember 17, 1947.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Mat- 
s<m's  letter  certainly  ought  to  clear  much 
of  the  fog  from  our  muddled  thinking  la 
regard  to  aid  to  Europe. 


i-«ooT8  aaacnoR  to  rossiajf  am 
BDrroa.  thx  Wall  Strzxt  Jousnal  : 

"niere  Is  much  skepticism  among  people 
of  this  rural  community  over  the  efficacy  or 
the  wlsf'om  of  the  Marshall  plan  to  save 
Europe  from  eommunlBm.  There  Is  a  gux- 
eral  agreement  that  as  compassionate  hu« 
man  beings  we  ahould  give  the  starving  what 
we  can  afford,  and  to  help  Europe  save  Itself. 
But  few  there  are  who  believe  that  pouring 
additional  bUllons  of  good  money  on  top 
of  many,  many  billions  of  bad  money,  will 
save  the  less  fortunate  nations  of  the  earth. 
We  have  fought  two  wars  to  that  end  and  we 
have  poured  some  $30,000,000,000  more  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  down  the  same  rat 
tkoie.  The  akeptieal  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  believe  that  if  Europe  wants  commu- 
nism our  d(AlarB  wlU  not  change  their 
opinion. 

During  the  past  SS  years  the  American 
people  have  been  told  Just  about  everything 
concerning  foreign  affairs  that  isn't  so.  For 
instance,  we  were  told  that  the  Rhine  VaUey 
was  our  first  line  of  defense.  Now  we  have 
moved  the  line  into  the  Balkans,  the  powder 
keg  of  Europe,  and  the  sotirce  of  most  of 
Europe's  endless  struggles.  And  lend-lease 
was  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  instead  of 
sending  our  boys  to  die  on  foreign  soil,  our 
dollars  would  turn  the  trick  for  xis. 

World  War  I  was  to  make  the  wOTld  safe 
for  democracy,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  was 
to  be  greater  than  the  Beatitudes,  the  BiU 
of  Rights,  Magna  Charta,  and  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points.  The  internationalists  shrieked 
that  because  of  oar  purblind  adherence  to 
iaolatlonlsm  and  our  refusal  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations  we  were  really  responsible 
Xor  World  War  U.  When  the  UN  was  being 
fabricated  at  San  Francisco,  any  doubting 
Thomas  was  silenced  by  being  dubbed  a 
"perfectionist"  and  a  hide-bound  Isolationist 
who  couldn't  see  beyond  his  own  doorstep. 


A  t>t»t:^xttmv    mr\    rr-UT?    rTWmDlTCCTAMj 
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on  the  Judiciary  axul  the  Members  of 
body. 

Under  leare  to  extend  my  remarka._ 
include  a  letter  just  received  from 
E^ar  G.  Brown,  director  of  the  Naiioni 
Necro  Council,  and  the  telegram  recenl 
Ij  d^vatched  by  that  organiiaUon  to  '" 
of  the  United 


«« 


Amerlesn  taxpayer,  now  loaded  to 
irlth   Pedaral.  StaU.   and  kwal 
must  save  tba  wretched  and  tbo 
ol  a  wofM  in  travaU  (and  wboaa 
ot  btead  at  tba  ganaral  misery 
bleh  mueb  at  tba  aartb  la  afflicted). 
not  bo  lb  tko  ■■■•  caaa  of  tba  twtm- 
ho  ia  aaakbic  to  mHite  a  friend  from 
BoaaM  baeiBoa  drawn  into  the 


Woatrn  D.  Matsow. 
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KKATTNO. 


er.    the 
and  a 


bumiJig  of  two  Negro 
•choc  building  in  the  same  county  where 
taiJttl  r  IdM  two  ToUnM  ol  World  War 
IT  an  I  fchair  wtvw  «■•  bntUlly  mur- 
dered  sanraa  to  ooplMriK  the  imperative 
need  tor  FMWrbl  kcWatlon  to  enforce 
the  pjovtetant  of  tho  fourteenth  amend - 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


I  hi  pe  that  my  UU.  H.  R.  4528.  or  simi« 
Imr  li  Hslation.  to  put  an  end  to  such 
Ttdm  s  practices,  punish  the  offenders 
and  umish  at  least  monetary  recom- 
pMMd  to  the  TiotlBU  or  ttaair  acxt  of  kin 
CBl  o  tlw  Uuawirki  d  thM>  Btta  or 
comn"  unities  which  permit  such  atroci- 
ttoB  t4  continue,  may  have  early  and  fa- 
•OBSideration  by  the  C< 


If ATiowAx.  Nnno  Cofnrcn., 
Wttshinffton.  D.  C.  Drcemb^  1.  JX7.J 
rrmgreasmsn  Kmwsm  B.  KxATnee, 
Boute  of  Representatives. 

Wmshtngton.  D.  C. 

been  moat  grattfytng  to  na«o  your  introdi 
tion  of  H.  B.  4SSB.  to  provide  for  the  sppMc 
tlon  and  enforeeoMnt  of  provisions  of  ' 
foxirtcenth  amendment  to  the  Constltut 
or  the  United  States  and  article  55  of 
Charter  of  the  Untted^Vatlons  and  to 
tba  iwoloctlnm  of  dtteeiu  of  the  Unit 
8IOIM  and  otber  persons  within  the 
Statea  from  mob  violence  and  lynching, 
for  other  purpoaaa.  Including  denial  of  " 
civil  rlghta. 

Tbe  introduction  of  this  legislation  4 
after  the  presentaUon  to  the  Speaker  on 
Capitol  steps  of  an  antUynebjoUtton  >y 
Natlooal  Negro  Council 
turee  ef  aMwe  tbai 
every  SUta  of  tfeo  UBten 
ate  enactment  of  toeh  a  measure  by 
gren  Is  most  timely  and  heartening. 

The  most  recent  outbreaks  of  arson. 
Ism  and  failure  of  local  and  State  law 
forcement  ofBciais  in   Walton  County, 
the  rcene  of  tbe  tragic  multiple  lynchlngs 
two  colored  nc— Ml  and  their  veteran  hr 
bands.  July  35.  1M6.  the  Nation's  dav    >f 
famy.   demonstrated   the   inevitable      ici< 
circle  where  helnoua  Crimea  go  unpuni 

Certainly  the  burning  down  ol   the 
Magro  churchea   and   a  school   building 
Walton  County.  Oa..  must  be  horrifying  ni 
It  must  needs  be  aa  the  night  follows  the 
wh*n  criminals  are  wlnfead  at  by  those  swc 
to  uoliold  the  law  and  order  and  peace 
hlffh'plaoaa.    Two  Oo»amors  of  Georgia 
every  loeal  oflelal  of  Walton  County 
faUed  to  ferret  out.  arrest,  or  convict  a  al 
one  of  the  unmasked  mob  of  30  well-ki 
members  who  lyncbad  tbcae  four  li 
persons  In  broad  daylight  more  than  a 
ago.    No  semblance  of  justice  appears 
albie. 

Ttie  Oovcmor  of  Georgia  advised  me 
tardafr  of  bla  aaavlctlon  that  all  was 
Mb  aMaMtlvo  aallon  was  contemplated 
daily  or  otherwlaa  tfeaa  tbat  so  ineffeeUi 
pursued  during  tbe  paat  year,  which 
to  adding  Insult  to  Injwy. 

l«o  word  hao  ea«e  troai  tba 
whom  we  appealed  (note  enclcoad 
to  our  aitianiliy  to  ■— ■>  tbo  wrtftrf  af 

by  thla  wave   of  lawleaaneaa  and  cxli 
aasottlt. 

We  tbcralato  mm*  yoa  to  um  your  gi 
oOcea   to  bavo  tiM   ptBasn<   Gaoatuutt 
Congraas  presided  over  by  a  Speaker  :     ii 
State  of  awnsr.  Oarrlaan.  and  sii^w 
tborMi  an  Uammttrnta  ooo^MMonai  tni 
gatloQ  of  tbe  bloody  raign  of  terror.  Ij 
and  acBOB  tn  Walton  County.  Ga..  In 

We  are  girtafi  Hor  your  laaiarahtp 
in^fUnng  atBlaiaMMablp. 
Very  slwarrty  yours. 
O. 


Tbe 

It  is  tngtcally  apporant  from  the 
elated  Pnaa  relaaao.  pobllabcd  m  the 
papeta  of  Waabington.  that  a  reign  of 
bridled  mob  vloienee.  terrorism,  arson. 
Ing  down  two  Negro  churcbea  and  a 
buUdlng  baa  fOUowad  tn  tba  wake  of  tbe 
punuilied   tulHiia   lyncblngi    of    tbe 


.  veteran  husbands  In 

re  tiian  a  year  ago. 

luncU.  In  tiie  name  of 

ktrlotlc  Negro  Amarl- 

Iwmiam  A.  Fountatb, 

of   the  AfrlcHt 

lurch,  and  Dr.  D.  V. 

ident  of  the  Na- 

caU   upon   tbe 

^t«d   States   troops   to 

Immediately  restore 

1^ guarantee  under  tbe 

to  Negro  Americana 

tn  rights  to  worship 

rchaa  of  their  choloa 

Ivsa  and  their  chll- 

SClK>Ol. 

Council  further  urgM 
an  all  citizens  to  wipe 
:utcbeon  of  demoo- 
itrlbutlon  to  a  racial 
»ui]d  the  two  Negro 
kt  churchea  and  the 
3n  County,  Ga..  in  a 
sntaneous  Christian 
lowed  in  the  wake  of 
lelpleas  and  innocent 

:a«  g.  Bbown. 
tnal  Negro  Council. 


lervation  Prograai 

)F  REMARKS 

R.  BRYSON 

TATIW 
?mbrr  4.  1947 

IT.  Speaker,  some 
honored  by  being  in- 
Oreenville  County 
ttlon  District  annual 
at  Mauldin  High 
ing  of  December  5, 
ig  the  invitation  the 
[the  Congress  into  an 
)n.  In  anticipation 
re  prepared  a  speech 
ince  the  Congress  is 
^estlon  of  foreign  re> 

lid  not  leave  Wash- 
I  compelled  to  forego 

ting  with  my  many 
»rvatlon  in  my  dis- 
Under  unanimous 

ly  remarks  In  the 

)RD.  I  include  a  copy 

prejiared : 

»nd  thla  annual  meet- 
iCounty  8otL  Oooaarva- 
becn  watAdaf  your 

lanent.  paying  agrlcul- 
^t  I  have  seen, 
lamples  in  the  Nation 
lether  to  conserve  and 
iM  found  right  here 
ity   district.     I   am 
lis   road  community, 
ebatnaan.  Mr.  Huff. 
Ftva  Forks, 
ravalers  Beat, 
fiy  later  about  tbe  soU 
HreenvUle  County  and 
le  national  soil   con- 
it  to  congrattilate  the 
•t  received  cash  prlzea 
dement  contest  spon- 
supervlsora.     Green- 
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vllle  County  needs  more  hay  and  grazing 
cropa.  8o  do  South  Carolina  and  the  entire 
South.  My  observation  Is  that  soil  conser- 
vation, better  pastures,  and  good  livestock 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  farmers  who  tonight  received  cer- 
tifleatea  of  merit  from  the  South  Carolina 
Bankers'  Association  alao  are  to  be  congrat- 
ntatad.  Bach  of  these  men  has  done  an  out- 
■Isadtng  job  in  planning,  applying,  and 
maintaining  a  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  on  his  entire  'arm.  Any  farmer  who 
savaa  and  improves  his  land  deserves  the 
highest  recognition  his  feUowmen  can  give 
him. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  farsight- 
edness of  the  bankers  in  Greenville  and  Greer 
and  the  merchants  and  other  busineEsmen  in 
Greenville,  Greer.  Fountain  Inn.  and  Simp- 
aonvlUe  who  provided  the  $600  for  the  prizes 
of  tbe  pajBture  contest.  They  know,  as  you 
and  I  know,  that  soil  conservation  Is  good 
business  for  everyone,  not  Jtist  for  the  farm- 
ers. 

And  our  South  Carolina  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, through  its  presentation  of  the  certifl- 
catas  of  merit,  is  adding  to  its  already  com- 
mendable record  of  supporting  your  conser- 
vation program  with  essay  contests  and  tbe 
publication  of  a  booklet  for  study  by  school 
children. 

I  think  of  tbe  beautiful  certificates  pre- 
sented tonight  as  decorations  for  heroic  col- 
diers  in  the  \.-ar  we  miut  fight  and  win  here 
at  home — the  war  against  erosion  and  land 
wastage. 

Right  here  I'd  like  to  bring  you  another 
thought: 

How  quiclUy  we  win  the  war  against  ero- 
sion may  determine  whether  we  must  face 
the  uniLnown  horrors  of  atomic  war. 

Our  democracy  was  founded  and  grew 
strong  on  productive  land.  Otir  strongest 
bulwark  against  the  isms  which  already  have 
analaved  millions  in  Europe — and  which  are 
a  constant  threat  to  us — is  productive  land. 
Hungry  people  have  leaa  resistance  to  com- 
munism. That's  why  we  have  made,  and  are 
still  making,  such  a  aacrlAce  to  send  food  to 
Burope. 

We  cant  afford  to  waste  any  more  land. 
Becaxiae  of  erosion,  we  already  are  short  of 
good  land — and  we  are  losing  more  of  it 
every  year. 

Unless  we  contlntie.  strengthen,  and  speed 
our  national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram, a  day  can  come  when  even  here  in 
America  we'U  not  have  enough  good  land 
to  feed  our  own  people. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  teUs  me  that  we  Ixave  left 
In  the  United  States  today  only  about  460.- 
000.000  or  460.000.000  acres  of  good  cropland. 
And  tbat  includea  between  80,000.000  and 
100.000,000  acres  which  need  clearing,  drain- 
age, irrigation,  or  other  improvemcnta  to  get 
the  highest  production  from  It. 

And  only  about  100.000.000  acrca  of  this 
cropland  Is  not  subject  to  erosion  damage. 

Around  110,000,000  acres  of  this  good  crop- 
land is  being  damaged  so  rapidly  by  erosion 
that  it  must  be  protected  within  the  next  10 
to  IS  years  to  prevent  serious  or  irreparable 
damage  to  much  of  it. 

About  another  100,000.000  scree  is  being 
damaged  at  a  rate  that  calls  for  treatment  by 
1970.  in  order  to  prevent  much  of  it  from  be- 
ing seriously  cut  into  by  erosion. 

We  m  Ih*  United  SUtes  acttially  are  allow- 
ing a  half  million  acres  a  year  to  be  lost  to 
practical  cultivation  as  a  result  of  erosion 
running  wild.  On  iinprotected  land,  the  rate 
of  depletion  through  soU  erosion  generally 
increases  with  every  year  of  use.  Subeoil 
■rodas  faster  than  topsoll. 

That,  in  brief.  U  the  picture  of  what  la 
happening  to  the  cropland  on  which  we  de- 
pend for  food  and  clothing. 

While  our  remaining  good  cropland  is  being 
moved  toward  the  ocean,  our  population  is 


increasing.  I  have  seen  estimates  which  say 
we  will  have  170.000,000  people  In  tbe  United 
States  by  1B70. 

Moreover,  there's  a  shortage  of  good  land 
throughout  the  world.  Today,  the  world  has 
left  only  about  4.000.000,000  acres  of  Im- 
mediately arable  land,  as  well  as  can  be  de- 
termined. The  productivity  of  a  great  deal  of 
this  land  Is  only  fair  to  medium,  and  some 
of  it  is  poor.  Tet.  we  must  covmt  on  that 
4.000,000.000  acres  to  feed  a  population  in 
excess  of  2.000,000,000.  and  still  increasing  by 
20.G00.000  a  year. 

NutritlonUts  tell  us  that  It  takes  at  least 
a>/2  acres  of  reasonably  productive  land  per 
person  to  supply  an  adequate  nutritional 
diet.  With  soil  erosion  continuing  st  the 
rate  it  has  been  going,  here  and  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  we 
are  heading  if  we  do  not  change  our  course 
sharply. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
picture.  That  Is  the  work  now  under  way 
by  farmers  and  ranchmen  in  the  approxi- 
mately 1.950  soil -conservation  districts  that 
cover  more  than  a  billion  acres  throughout 
the  Nation.  Your  Greenville  County  district 
is  one  of  them. 

I  am  amazed  how  fast  farmers  and  ranch- 
men have  formed  soil-conservation  districts. 
Why.  it  was  only  10  years  ago  that  the  Na- 
tion's first  district  was  organized.  Some 
States,  including  South  Carolina,  are  solidly 
covered  by  these  districts  which  landowners 
organized  tluough  tbe  democratic  processes 
of  petition  and  referendum. 

Farmers  In  these  soil -conservation  districts 
already  have  been  assisted  by  the  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  to  plan  and  begin  applying 
complete  soil-  and  water-conservation  pro- 
grams on  more  than  516,000  farms  and 
ranches — more  than  half  a  million— covering 
almost  142,000,000  acres.  These  figures  do 
not  Include  the  Service's  assistance  under 
other  programs  In  which  It  has  taken  part. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  alone  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  through  districts  as- 
sisted farmers  to  plan  and  l>egtn  soil -conser- 
vation programs  on  more  than  86.000,000 
acres.  This  all  adds  up  to  healthy  and  nor- 
mal progress  In  this  Important  undertaking. 
It  shows  we  are  moving  ahead  with  gratify- 
ing speed,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  coming  year. 

I  have  given  you  a  rununary  of  our  na- 
tional conservation  progress  to  remind  you  in 
the  Greenville  County  district  that  you  are 
not  fighting  a  lone  battle  against  erosion 
and  land  wastage.  Tou  have  friends  and 
allies  on  your  side  throughout  the  United 
States,  fighting  with  you  to  keep  this  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  soil  conservation  movement 
is  spreading  to  other  countries.  Several  of 
them  have  soU  conservation  services  mod- 
eled after  our  own  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. And  they  are  working  through  soli  con- 
servation districts  like  your  Greenville  Dis- 
trict. Many  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  America  to  study  our  way  of  con- 
trolling erosion  and  improving  land,  have 
visited  Fork  Shoals  Road  Ccunmunity  and 
have  been  inspired  by  what  they  found  there. 

What  you  are  doing  here  in  the  GreenviUe 
County  SoU  Conservation  District  exempli- 
fies the  kind  of  soU  conservation  program 
we  in  Congress  have  in  mind  when  we  vote 
Federal  appropriations  for  tills  work. 

In  recent  months  I  have  heard  charges  of 
duplication  and  overlapping  in  soU  con- 
servation work.  We  in  Congress  who  approve 
the  money  for  soil  conservation  certainly 
want  no  overlapping  of  agencies  in  this  field. 
We  are  just  as  interested  as  you  are  in  get- 
ting a  dollar's  worth  of  soU  conservation  on 
the  land  for  every  dollar  spent.  Therefore, 
I  have  looked  into  the  ciiargee  of  duplica- 
tion of  agencies  in  soil  conservation. 

I  foiuid  no  evidence  of  duplicaticm  or  over- 
lapping in  the  soU  conservation  districts  of 


the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  But  J  did 
find  plenty  of  evidence  of  dovetailing  of 
agency  work  tn  soil  coxuervatlon.  Ttxis  ia 
good,  and  the  way  we  in  Oongreas  want  Fed- 
eral money  to  be  spent  for  soil  conservation. 

Sou  conservation  is  so  important  that 
we  can  afford  no  confusion  about  It.  Many 
of  you,  perhaps  aU  of  you,  know  the  services 
performed  by  your  soU  conservation  district, 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  and  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration.  Yet 
I  should  like  tM-lefly  to  outline  these  services 
for  you. 

Your  Greenville  Coimty  Soil  Conservation 
District  is  a  governmental  subdivision  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  Just  as  is  a  school 
district.  Your  district  was  organized  by  vote 
of  landowners  under  authority  of  a  State 
law.  Your  district  is  directed  by  a  board  of 
supervisors,  all  landowners.  Your  district  is 
not  responsible  to  or  under  the  direction  of 
any  agency.  You  make  your  own  program 
of  work,  with  whatever  assistance  you  re- 
quire from  agencies  and  others.  Your  dis- 
trict may  make  and  carry  out  your  own  pro- 
grams vrithout  the  aid  of  any  agency,  if  you 
so  desired.  Nothing  in  the  whole  frame- 
work of  American  life  is  more  democratic. 

And  as  long  as  the  soil -conservation  pro- 
gram is  kept  in  the  hands  of  men  like  your 
district  supervisors — S.  B.  Huff,  G.  B.  WU- 
llams,  W.  J.  Verdln,  W.  A.  McKelvey.  and 
J.  L.  Lindsay — we  can  be  certain  that  It  is 
a  program  of,  by,  and  for  farmers.  We've 
heard  a  lot  about  grassroot  control  of  farm 
programs,  but  we  find  it  to  be  a  reality  In 
soU  conservation  districts. 

The  Sou  Conservation  Service  Is  a  Federal 
agency,  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  agency  has  a  program  ot 
assistance  to  soU  conservation  districts,  but 
it  does  not  direct  the  affairs  of  any  district. 

The  principal  contribution  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  Is  technical  assistance 
to  individual  farmers  in  planning  and  apply- 
ing complete  farm  soil  and  water-oonserva- 
tlon  programs  In  districts.  This  Is  on-the- 
ground  assistance,  in  your  fields,  woods, 
pastwes — ^help  like  you  get  from  Harmaa 
Granade  and  his  co-wrarkers. 

Everywhere  I  go  In  Greenville  County  I 
hear  good  things  about  Mr.  Granade's  work 
aa  a  SoU  Conservation  Service  technician. 
I  think  he  exemplifies  the  type  of  skilled 
technician  we  need  to  help  farmers  with 
their  erosion-control,  water-conservation, 
and  land-tise  problems.  I  think  that  the 
highest  praise  you  can  give  Mr.  Granade  la 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  "land  doctor."  He  belpa 
farmers  diagnose  the  Ills  of  their  land,  and 
then  helps  them  to  make  complete  plans  for 
tuing  each  farm  acre  according  to  its  capa- 
bilities and  treating  each  acre  according  to 
its  needs. 

One  time  a  farm  magadne  editor  waa 
visiting  Fork  Shoals  Road  conomtmity. 
-How."  the  editor  asked,  "did  all  this  soil 
conservation  happen  to  be  on  the  land?" 
A  farmer  answered,  "A  'Granade'  burst  in 
this  community." 

The  SOU-  and  water -conservation  plans 
the  SoU  Conservation  Service  helps  f  armors 
to  make,  are  incorporated  in  cooperative 
agreements  between  individual  farmers  and 
their  local  soU -conservation  district.  There 
is  no  form  of  agreement  between  tbe  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  individual  farmers. 

In  addition  to  technical  assistance,  tbe 
Sou  Conservation  Service  also  furnishes  a 
limited  amoimt  of  plants  and  seeds  produced 
in  its  regional  nurseries.  These  might  be 
caUed  incentive  materials  to  get  new 
plants  tiaful  for  erosion  control  in  areas 
where  they  were  not  grown  previously. 
Tliat's  tbe  way.  for  example,  that  kudzu  and 
serlcea  were  started  on  many  farms,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  ivomising  new  graas. 
Kentucky  81  feacue,  is  being  spread. 
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■oU  CooMrvftUoo  8tnrte«  may  »Uo 
irmnt  •^MpoMBt  t*  aott  oonMrvktion 
ttistrteii,  but  this  — W nw  to  MUWMly 
lunit«d 

TIM  »tonu  »nd  wcia  froM  tbt  nuTMrtot 
UMl  U  •quipm«nt  lOMMtf  or  p«at«d  |o  to 
MflffM  I  nMlMr  ib»n  to  tndivutiMU  tMrmoia. 
TIM  tB  I  OoMtrvatum  lorvle*  rrukM  M  pay- 
If  |r«nu>in-Bi<l  to  indlvMuAl  f»nn*ni. 
you  that  I  •Ul  ofipaM  any  •ffori 
tbt  i<>it  CuiiMrvatwm  ••rvlM.    I 


Will  fl  •  !•  Mrtnifihait  thU  afMMy  Mli  !• 


riHiioii*  w)  that  III 
'it 'tarinvni  for  ntftha^gmuAi 
r«  III  ■olvtiig  th*ir  ••itl*  att^ 
itlon  priii)l»ma 

•nd  Markvtini  AdininutTM 
Pwlvral  aMttcy  in  tha  Unlttd 
inant  of  AcrtcuUur*.  TW* 
paymcnta  for  application  d 
•oll»«oAarrvattnn  practicaa  on  th«  land  and 
alau  m^kfft  franta-in<ald  of  cvrtain  con««r- 
materiala  Thla  agancy  extenda  aid 
to  famiara  who  ara  ooop«ratlnf  wttb  tba  dU- 
trtcu  I  nd  to  othera. 

I  bav  I  aupported  and  vtll  continue  to  aup- 
port  a<  aquate  appropriations  for  PMA. 

AaaU  JUice  rendered  by  FXA  and  tbe  SC8 
la  oftei  on  tbe  same  farm. 

tba  aoU  Conserratton  Serrlce  work- 
cooparatlon  wttb  a  dlatrtct  helps  a 
wltb  the  planning  of  a  soU-and-water 
on  hU  farm.  Production  and  Mar- 
Admlnlstratlon  may  extend  material 
akl  to  1  lelp  pay  for  the  application  of  certain 
of  tbe  >racticea  provided  for  In  tbe  farm  soil 
w^tmr  eonasnration  plan. 

tiM  Produetlon  and  liarkeUng  Ad- 
mlnlati^tloii  eontrlbuta*  directly  to  the  luc- 
Um  work  of  tbe  Soil  Conservation 
m  lis  assistance  to  tbe  soU -conserva- 
tion dMrlct. 
Tha  foU  Conservation  Service  and  the  aoU- 
tlon  district  aid  the  Production  and 
Markatlng  Administration  by  aaaistlng  farm- 
ar«  wit  1  tbe  praparatlon  of  plana  tbat  uaa 
advantat*  tte  aid  tumlabed  by  PMA. 
Is  not  duplication.  Nor  is  It  over- 
lustead  It  Is  a  dovetailing  of  the 
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ketlng 


at 

Service 


to  beat 

This 

lapplnc 


aoU  coi  tservatlon  tecbnlcal  assistance  of  one 
agency  and  tbe  soM  conservation  benefit  pay- 
ita  >f  aaotber  agency. 

And  Lbe  beat  and  most  auccaaaful  pattern 
of  sou  conservation  results  wben  botb  work 
Mfatb«r  as  I've  outlined  to  you. 

A  eareful  study  of  an  Individual  farm 
•a  whlfh  a  oooipleta  plaa  of  aotl  and  water 
.tkm  la  wan  along  toward  completion 
vUl  Ulvlstrate  tbe  value  of  detailed  planning 
In  getting  the  moat  for  tbe  money  FMA 
spends  for  soil  conservation.  Compare  one 
of  tbei  I  farms  having  a  district  plan  wltb 
an  unp  tanned  farm,  wblcb  alao  has  had  the 
benefit  of  all  granu  from  PMA.  Study  a 
conunu  alty  like  Fork  Shoala  Road  or  Sandy 
Springi  where  a  large  block  of  farms  have 
aoU-  an  1  water-conservation  plans  well  along 
toward  application  on  tbe  groiuid.  and  then 
compar  t  one  of  theaa  conuounltlea  with  an- 
other 11  the  aama  county  where  no  farm 
l«ve  bean  davaloped  In  unyraOop 
with  a   oU-conaervatlon  district. 

On-Uie-ground  studies  of  what  is  happen- 
ing on  he  land  will  show  that  the  Soil  Con- 

vatk  n  Service  Is  helpUog  Production  and 
Market  ng  Administration  to  get  more  con- 
aarvatl<o  for  the  money  spent,  and  that 
PMA  la  halping  farmera  in  aoU-conaarratlon 
diatrlca  I  to  gat  soU-  and  water -cooaawatlon 
practlo  a  applied  faster  after  they  ara 
planned,  by  extending  material  aid  to  theaa 
farmers 

Fork  Shoals  Road  community  la  a  good 
h  of  the  way  thaaa  agencies  help  each 
About  00  f  anna  tn  a  aolld  tUock  in  tbla 
BUfilty  have  aoU  conaervatlon  district 
mora  ihmn  three-fourths  of  the 
piannad  pnetleaa  ara  now  on  the  land.  In 
1M0.  F<  rk  Shoals  Road  community  farmers 


earned  approalmately  03  percent  of  their  1 
paymenu  as  compared  with  the  county  ai 
age  of  approBlmately  A4  percent. 

I  do  not  naad  to  remind  yuu  that  soil 
aenratlon  farming  pays— almost  from  the  vi 
baglnnmg.     And  tha  mure  nearly  live 
■aMatiailoa  profram  to  ooropleu  the  graai 
ara  Um  banMia. 

This   fact   waa  protfd  eonrlusively   rti 
hare  in  OraenviUa  Ootinty  dutrivt  last 
In  a  study  made  by  tha  toll  Cunaeivati 
iarvtoa 

Tlw  farvtoa  ubtalned,  (rum  M  tooparal 
with  fMit  itoiriat.  dataitoi  raipgrw  on 
IHi  irop jrietda.  iivaatoeli  piMttotion, 
lAMmt.    TlM  farma  were  nimitar  in  alM 
lA  ethar  waya.  with  one  siception,    On  40 1 
llMaa  tama,  M  ptmtnt  of  all  the  nr<rr« 
■oil«aonaarvatk>n  practieaa  had  been  nppiu 
On  tha  other  10  fanns.  only  40  percent  of  tl 
naeaaaary  practieaa  had  ba«n  applied 

ftema  with  tha  nealieil -conservation 
completed  had  the  highest  yieldn.  prodt 
the  moat  llveetock.  and  had  the  htgheet 
come. 

Oroea  Income  per  acre  was  936.83  for 
farma  wltb  M  percent  of  the  conservstK 
program  completed,  as  compared  with  $23^ 
an  acre  for  the  farma  with  46  percent  of  tl 
conservation  work  finished.  That's  a  dlffi 
ence  of  tl3.55  in  favor  of  more  soil  consar 
tlon 

Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  examples  whl< 
have  come  to  my  attention,  of  what  Xt 
means  to  the  Individual  farmer. 

DrsTton  Hopkins  Is  president  of  the 
Shoals  Road  Soil  Conservation  Club  and 
of  tbe  first  farmers  In  that  community 
work   with   the   Oreenvllle   County   dist 
This  club  now  has  60  members  whose  fari 
conservation    programs    are    more    than 
percent  completed. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  began  a  aoll-conaer 
tlon  program,  hto  cotton  yields  were 
390  pounds  an  acre.    He  was  harvesting  al 
74  bales  from  1S4  acrea.    Now  he  avert 
100  balea  from   100  acres.     The  corn  ylel^ 
on    his   farm   have    Jumped   from    10   to 
bushels  an  acre.     Where  he  formerly  av 
aged  30  buahcls  an  acre  from  oats,  the 
ductlon  now  is  7S  biishels  an  acre. 
yMda  have  risen  from  10  to  2S  buahela 


There  are  four  new  crop  on  this  far 
where  every  acre  of  land  Is  used  acconli 
to  lU  capabilities.  One  of  the  new 
is  barley,  which  producee  at>out  40  buat 
an  acre.  Another  Is  annual  lespedeaa.  vi 
uable  for  soil  conservation  as  well  as  for  U 
yield  of  500  pounds  of  seed  an  acre. 

Thirty  acres  of  steep  and  eroded  1      i  _ 
growing  sericea  Isspediesa.  which  prcauceaj 
ton  of  hay  and  300  pounda  of  aeed  an 
or  which  is  used  for  graslng. 

Fourteen  of  the  39  acres  of  eroded  land 
kudzu  produce  3  tons  of  hay  an  acre, 
tbe  remaining  11  acrea  are  used  for  grazit 

W.  M.  Kallett.  who  has  a  store  out  at 
SlMnla  Bond,  can  tell  you  about  the  sai 
story  of  Increased  yields  on  bis  farm', 
can  bis  son.  J.  P.  Kellett.  And  your  dl 
trlct  supervisor.  Mr.  Huff,  has  had  remi 
able  success  In  Increasing  the  productli 
of  his  own  farm  throtigb  soU-conservatlC 
farming. 

Tea.  aoU  conservation  Is  good  buslz 
It's  good  for  tbe  farmer  hlmaelf.  good 
his  merchant  and  his  banker,  good  for 
Nation,  and  good  for  the  world. 

I    w«nt    to    congratulate    the    Oreenvl 
County    aoll -conservation    district    on 
completion  of  another  year's  successful 
In  saving  and   building  tbe  soil.     Hold 
tbe   gains   you   have   made.     Speed   up 
work  wherever  poaslble.  because  tbe  big 
part  of  the  conaarratlon  Job  is  still  to 
Our  remaining  good  land  must  be  saved  f^ 
the  future   prosperity,  peace,  and   securti 
and    general    welfare   of   our    Nation.      T< 
have  my  full  sum>art  and  cooperation. 
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Ider  a  staggering  bur- 
to  pay  reparations, 
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pUabad  unlaaa  wo  havo  tha  whotaheartad  lup* 
port  of  tha  paopla  who  want  to  aava  tha 
Nation  from  aoonomlc  collapaa. 
Ont  of  tha  moat  acuta  problama  flvan 
It  attantlon  by  tha  admtnlitratlcm  la 
Mi  eountry  aoivant.  Wa  all  Ilka  to 
MMty:  tvory  hUBun  appaal  flnda  In 
tu  a  rwpoMlft  aboitl.  Bui  tha  cold  fa«M 
•rt  Umn  la  only  io  muoh  monay  avaUaMa. 
Tba  ooly  moMf  Iha  Oovotumai  haa  lo 
li  moMy  uMm  from  tha  paopla  la 


Tha  mora  tha  OerantmaBI  apMida.  tha 
mora  It  to  oMlfad  to  tai  tha  paopla.  "nito 
fail  Bitot  ba  brotifht  homo  to  tha  paopla. 

That  to  why  It  to  imparatiTa  that  PraaMMit 
Tiwiaii  at  tha  aarUaat  poialbla  momaat  AM 
tall  Congraaa  how  muon  aaonay  ha  waau  to 
apand  abroad  next  yoar.  Aad.  how  muoh  ha 
wants  for  spending  at  home. 

With  the  total  damanda  known.  Congraaa 
can  datarmlna  tha  propar  dtotrlbutlon  ot  tha 
tas  monay. 

The  more  money  wa  send  abroad,  the  lasa 
wa  will  have  to  spand  at  home.  And  If  tha 
spending  demands  are  ezceaslve.  then,  of 
course,  we  cannot  reduce  taxes.  We  must  be 
fully  aware  as  to  whst  the  alternatives  are. 

There  Is  one  thing  we  must  do.  and  that 
Is  to  keep  the  budget  balanced.  With  a  na- 
tional debt  of  HKire  than  as.OOO  for  every 
family  in  America,  we  cannot  continue  to 
go  Into  debt. 

American  horse  sense  demands  that  the 
Government  shall  Join  with  the  Republican 
Congreaa  in  keeping  this  country  solvent.  It 
is  high  time  the  people  demanded  this  brand 
of  cooperation. 

The  great  heart  of  America,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  last  two  years,  will  al- 
ways respond  to  the  call  of  tbe  hungry.  But 
we  must  gtiard  otirselves  against  any  who 
would  fill  their  own  pockets  with  American 
funds. 

Feeding  the  world  Is  an  enormous  task 
and  it  cannot  be  acocmplished  without  the 
fullaat  cooperation  of  the  people  of  every 
land.    Waste  and  diahoneaty   must  t>e  re* 

dUCed   to    tha   twlnlmiim 

American  dollars  alone  cannot  do  this 
Job.  These  dollars  must  be  prudently  spent. 
And  ue  must  have  full  cooperation  from 
the  nations  which  seek  our  aid.  They  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  work,  to  bdp 
tbemaelves. 

After  all,  American  money  Is  not  Inex- 
haustible. Our  people  will  not  go  on  indef- 
initely paying  high  taxes  to  help  other  peo- 
plaa  without  evidence  they  are  doing  their 
beak  to  help  themselves.  For  the  sake  of 
thoae  peoples  themselves,  they  must  thus 
cocqierate  while  the  money  Is  available — and 
they  have  their  chance. 

This  enormous  Job  of  rebuilding  Europe 
cannot  be  financed  entirely  from  the  United 
States  Treasury.  We  mtist  enlist  and  en- 
courage the  aid  of  private  sources  willing  to 
risk  venttire  capital  in  rebuilding  industries 
abroad. 

There  must  be  Improved  methods  for  the 
distribution  of  relief  abroad.  Good  business 
executives  should  be  selected  to  supervise 
tha  expendittires  11  we  are  ever  to  Uniah  suc- 
ceaafully  the  Job  we  have  started.  Tbe  job 
should  not  be  given  to  theorists  and  chair- 
warmers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  remain  on  thB 
Goaemment  pay  roll.  Congress  hopes  to 
avtAre  a  plan  to  meet  these  requirements. 

And  in  all  this,  we  mtut  consider  America, 
too. 

All  real  Americans  are  tinlted  in  wanting 
to  preserve  this  grand,  glorious,  free,  rich 
land  Of  ours.  Tou  want  your  children's 
children  to  have  the  fair  chance  you  have 
had.  You  want  the  young  veterans  and  the 
rest  ot  America's  youth  to  know  and  make 
stronger  the  freedom  and  the  richness  of 
life  in  the  America  you  love. 

Tbe  administration  waata  a  return  of  prloa 
coatrols  and  rationing. 


Do  you  ramanbar  whan  tha  paopla  itora 
bagging  for  baoon  and  butter  and  avgarf 
Do  you  raaambar  tha  fruiu  and  barrtoa 
wbloh  ware  allowad  to  spoil  for  lack  of 
•mar,  baoAUsa  lotammantal  jvtea  ftatara  and 
ratlonan  appaarad  to  ba  Ignorant  that  thay 
wara  dallbarataly  waatlBg  food  by  that  aort 
of  thlngt 

Do  you  nmmakm  thoaa  dapi  whan  you 
alaed  in  Una  ami  aieptad  a  mighty  maak 
atliWMto  whan  tha  olorka  la  tha  raUoalag 
boiiii  barkad  at  you  aad  aalad  aa  though 
you  VON  aama  kiad  of  a  orUalnal  baoauaa 
yen  waatad  ration  oottpoiu  for  feodt 

Do  you  raeaU  hew  tha  atora  darka— If  thay 
likad  you  would  go  down  undar  tha  oountar 
for  aaaraa  Haoto  whlla  thay  blandly  told 
other  euatomara  thay  wara  out  of  tha  oom- 
modltlas? 

Tou  will  recall  that  bafora  tha  OPA  waa 
abollahed  by  Xsecutlve  order  of  tha  Praai- 
dant  during  tha  Seventy-ninth  Congraaa. 
black  markata  were  sprung  up  everywhere. 
Meat  butchered  under  the  trees  with  flies 
swarming  on  it  was  being  sold  to  the  help- 
leas  public.  Everything  from  sugar  to  nylon 
stockings,  from  coffee  to  automobile  tlrea. 
was  going  Into  the  black  market  faster  and 
faster.  And  prleea  were  skyrocketing.  And 
the  OPA  had  been  proved  a  dismal  faUure. 
Prices  were  high  and  the  food  dlfOcult  to 
secure. 

The  administration  seeks  the  power  to  re- 
turn to  all  that. 

Mow.  fellow  dtisens,  helping  the  raet  of 
the  world  is  commendabie.  But  it  must  not 
be  made  the  exctiae  for  taking  the  brakes  off 
governmental  spending  at  home. 

We  started  to  cut  reckless,  wasteful  gov- 
ernmental spending  in  the  first  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it  again  in  the  second  regtilar  aession 
of  this  Congress. 

We  saved  gS  ,000.000,000  for  the  taxpayers 
by  cuta  where  cuts  could  safely  be  nuMle. 
but  the  bureaucrata  don't  like  to  talk  about 
that. 

Just  while  I  am  on  this  subject.  Z  want 
to  recall  the  record  on  the  national  defense. 
There  Is  a  growing  propaganda  emanating 
from  officials  high  in  the  executive  branch 
that  the  Eightieth  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate suf&cient  money  and  wrecked  our  na- 
tional defense.  Several  times  within  the 
past  few  weeks  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  our  defense  in  the  air  is  a  hollow  shell 
because  Congreaa  was  too  tight-fisted. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  facts. 

The  budget  requests  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  air  forces  were  ai.379,000,000  cash  and 
$553,000,000  contractual  authority,  a  total  of 
$1,932,000,000.  Public  Laws  202  and  267  con- 
taining the  final  action  on  these  requests, 
show  that  Congress  gave  the  air  forces  lu 
cash  and  contractual  authority  an  aggregate 
of  $76,000,000  more  with  which  to  function 
than  WM  originally  reqtiested  in  tha  Preal- 
dent's  budget. 

The  total  effective  reduction  of  defense 
budgetary  requests,  all  items  considered, 
waa  a  net  reduction  of  only  $120,000,000 
or  1.3  percent  of  the  President's  request. 
Significant  factors  to  consider  include  the 
fact  that  fimds  fen:  personnel  both  civilian 
and  military  were  predicated  on  the  Depart- 
ment's estimates  of  their  ability  to  recruit. 
Reliable  information  is  that  the  recniiUng  is 
behind  schedule.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
spend  all  the  money  they  have. 

Since  the  national  defense  has  been  treat- 
ed ao  generotisly  one  begins  to  wonder  how 
i«  can  be  that  a  net  cut  of  $120,000,000  or  13 
percent,  can  wreck  the  national  defense. 
What  are  they  doing  with  all  the  billiona 
which  were  appropriated?  Certainly  with 
proper  supervision,  the  nine  billion,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  milUoa  should  hava 
provided  adequate  defense. 

The  revelationa  In  the  Perguaon  Senate 
Commlttaa  ara  ttanaly.    The  lAehigan  Sena- 


tor ahotUd  go  ovaa  daapar  tato  thaaa  quaa* 
tlooa.  But  tha  foota  and  flgwaa  wblata  atan4 
In  tha  raeord  proto  tho  aaaotata  falalty  9ti 
tha  ohargaa  and  taatauatlaaa  that  tha  Oea- 
gram  haa  ambarraaaad  tha  nattoaal  dafanaa, 
mueh  laaa  waakaned  It.  by  radaead  appro- 
prlatloaa.  Tha  aarTleaa  may  ba  ambarraaaai 
but  If  ao  It  U  BOt  by  halag  daalad  fuada  by 
thaCtoapam. 

MW    wW    W^     WW    y^NIi     ^W    ■HKi     ^^ww^^n     w^^^^9 

upparmaat  la  our  thlnMaf  oaa  vary  partU 
nant  faat.  It  to  aaay  anoagto  to  ahaakla  tha 
paaala  of  thto  aoimtry  uaaar  govaramantal 
aoMrotoi  prtaa  Aaiag:  wapa  MgulatlOBa,  aad 
railmaatatloB  by  a  bara  majority  of  both 
■aoaaa  of  Oonfraa.  But  It  wUl  taha  a  two- 
thlrda  Tota  of  both  Beuaaa  to  atrlka  off  thoaa 
Mhaeklaa  and  raeaptura  thoaa  datagatad  pow- 
era  ovar  tha  llvaa  aad  aatlTltiaa  of  oar  paopla. 

Of  eouraa,  all  tha  aaauraneaa  thaaa  ration- 
ing powara  and  raglmantlng  raatrletlona 
wUl  not  t>a  uaad  unlaaa  neoeaaary  are  pure 
twaddle.  Thay  ara  like  the  Hon  aaying  to 
the  lamb:  "Come  and  lie  down  between  my 
paws:  I  won't  eat  you  unlcaa  1  gt?t  hungry." 
Did  you  ever  aea  a  bureaucrat  who  waant 
hungry  for  pov^er?  You  can  bet  your  last 
dollar  If  those  powers  are  granted  to  tha 
executive  department  of  the  Government 
they  will  promptly  be  invoked  and  used. 
And  when  the  people  get  tired  of  them  and 
want  to  be  freed,  thoae  bureaucrats  will  do 
exactly  as  they  have  done  all  along.  They 
win  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  resist  losing 
their  powers.  They  will  try  to  hold  onto 
their  fat  Jobs.  It  wUl  require  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to 
break  their  hold. 

It  haa  not  been  ao  long  ago  thJit  American 
business  was  struggling  along  trying  to  oper- 
ate and  help  to  win  a  war  under  76,000  ad- 
ministrative regulations  which  had  the  force 
and  eSect  of  law.  In  many  cases  even  re- 
course to  the  courts  was  denied.  They  were 
so  contradictory,  so  inconsistent,  and.  In 
some  cases,  displayed  such  ignorance  of  busi- 
neas,  of  agriculture,  as  to  astound  tbe  cotm- 
try.  Do  you  recidl  the  advice  given  by  tha 
New  Deal  bureaucrats  to  farmers  to  take  tha 
shoes  off  their  horses  at  night  to  save  weart 
Can  you  remember  when  a  solemn  order  waa 
seat  out  that  there  should  be  no  mora 
butchering  of  *Yemale  ataem'^  Do  wa  want 
any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing? 

Controls  throttle  production.  We  know 
the  salvation  of  America  lies  In  a  constantly 
expanding  economy.  For  the  sake  of  the 
wage  earners,  as  well  aa  of  everybody  else,  wa 
have  got  to  produce  more  goods  and  services 
at  lower  prices.  Iliat  cannot  be  done  by 
raising  wages,  and  then  raising  prices,  and 
then  raising  wages  and  prices  ail  over  again. 
That,  of  course,  Is  an  inflationary  spiral.  Tha 
wage  earners  see  that  as  plainly  as  other  peo- 
ple do.  We  must  employ  otir  most  skillful 
engineers  to  produce  new  techniques  for  us. 
We  must  increase  the  per  man  hour  output. 
Xiower  prices  and  improved  quality  would  give 
every  wage  earner,  every  farmer — every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  thla  Nation — an  in- 
creased real  Income. 

Z>eflcit  spending,  currency  Inflation,  and 
tbe  inflationary  effects  of  war  production  ara 
responsible  for  high  pricoa.  War  activltlaa 
left  the  wages  and  salaries  at  home.  Tha 
goods  and  services  went  overseas  and  were 
lost  to  us.  Now  the  inflationary  condition 
is  being  aggravated  by  the  drain  on  our  sup- 
pUea — the  billiona  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
we  have  sent  and  are  sending  abroad  since 
the  war  ended.  Droughts  and  unusual  win- 
ters have  added  to  the  burdetts  of  the  world. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  coincided 
with  and  further  aggravated  inflation. 

In  the  face  of  the  stark  fact  tliat  mora  o( 
everything  is  needed  by  a  suffering  world,  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Communist  strikaa 
are  now  under  way  to  prodiice  laaa.  Chaoa  to 
their  objectlTe,  of  cotxtoa. 
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vj  ba  aasured  the  Congress  U  going 

every   one   of   those   propcaals 

e4rcfuUy.    We  are  facing  fateful  de- 

We  do  not  Intend  to  make  those 

on  anap  Judgsaent  or  insufflctent 

la  determined  to  do 

to  aolva  the  protdam  of  lUth  prioas— 

way.    It  la  a  pfaMaaa  wa  racog* 

mmt  ba  solved  th«  right  way.  That 

taamplay  between  the  people,  tba 

!  tratlon.'and  the  Con3ress. 

must  be  kept  American.    Our  ln« 

ble- system   most   be    parpatttated. 

out  tba  fifth  column  cf  com- 

te  thla  country  and  lock  to  ova 
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and  to  poalartty. 
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win  stand. 
America  wUl  leed  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

hON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 


Mr. 


TK  TvB  DOnsS  OP  RXPSBSBNTA'nW 
',  December  4.  1947 

Mr. :  lUTLSR.    Mr.  Speakar.  I  hava  In- 
tradac^  today  a  bill  to  provklB  for  addl- 

tion  for  employees  in  Um 
IMd  sbrrioe  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  those 
employees  whose  rates  of  compensation 
are  &  cd  at  an  annual  rate  would  re* 
eeive  ^n  upward  adjustment  of  $800  per 
paM  on  an  hourly  or 
would  receive  an  adjust- 
,  i|i  tbe  amount  of  40  cents  per  hour. 
*r.  in  the  light  of  today's  un- 
I  hish  cost  of  llvtBg,  the  postal 
workeij  finds  his  present  w?.^  scale  in- 
,adequ:te.  There  is  an  uuer  sense  of 
fnistr4tion  prevalent  among  postal  em- 
t  In  all  grades  In  their  almost  hopa- 
I  ta^  of  coping  with  present-day  hl^ 
This  pinch  Is  felt  particu- 


larly by  those  postal  employees  In  the  k 
salary  grades. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
learn  that  the  starting  wage  for  a  regx 
letter  carrier  and  postal  cleric  is  $2.1( 
per  annum — the  take-home  pay  is  con^ 
slderably  less,  due  to  a  5-percent  dedv 
tion  for  retirement  purposes,  in  additic 
to  the  authorized  withholding  tax. 
have  been  advised  that  the  average  ~rc 
salary  for  all  employees  in  the  field  .>ez 
ice  of  the  postal  service  is  approximate! 
$3,708  per  annum. 

Unfortunately,  the  vast  majority 
postal  employee--  in  the  low-salary  i 
are  veterans  of  World  War  n.   These ; 
dicrs.  sailors  and  marines — many  of  th« 
combat  veterans,  many  of  them  decorat 
ed  for  unusual  gallantry  in  action, 
a  sizeable  number  of  them  with  sci 
connected  disabilities — are  dlsiUusic 
with  their  Jobs   in   the   postal   servi< 
These  boys  returned  to  civil  life 
promises  of  handsome  treatment  rint 
in  their  ears.    It  was  sweet  music 
pared  to  the  roar  and  din  of  the  batlli 
field.    But  the  handsome  promises  tl 
sounded  such  sweet  music  have  ti 
out  to  be  almost  empty  gestures- 
tures  that  now  give  off  a  hollow  sc 

Several  laws  were  enacted  by  Coni 
In  prevlotts  sessions  which  provided 
preferential  treatment  for  velerans  seel 
ins  Federal  employment  I  am  now 
the  firm  opinion  that  in  everyday  pri 
tice  those  well-meant  laws  are  but  fut 
gestures  insofar  as  veterans  in  the  post 
service  are  concerned. 

Unless  these  low-paid  veterans  are 
Tided  for  in  a  more  practical  ms 
along  with  their  coworkers  in  the 
service,  there  will  be  every  lesitima| 
reason  for  the  American  people  to  tt 
that  we  have  forgotten  these  faitt 
public  servants.    Certainly,  in  the 
of  the  veteran,  it  will  be  a  case  of  out 
sight,  out  of  mind,  as  the  saying  goes. 


Ov  First  Responsibility  Is  To  Protect 
Own  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.YURSELL 

or  nxnois 
IN  THX  HOUaX  OF  RKPRSSSirrAI 
Thursday.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  toda] 
want  to  speak  briefly  with  reference 
Xuropean  aid  and   the  Marshall  pt 
This  Congress  is  faced  with  grave 
cislons.    We   are  being   asked   to  ts 
from  the  American  people  in  money 
supplies  at  a  critical  time  of  shortai 
on  every  hand.  $597,000,000  for  immc 
ate  emergency  relief.    Later  we  are 
Jug  asked  by  the  administration  to  ent 
Into  a  4-year  contract  to  furnish 
$20,000,000,000  or  more  in  money  a] 
supplies  to  implement  the  Marshall  pi; 
In  the  interest  of  our  own  people 
Nation,  we  must  not  approach  them 
an  atmosphere  of  hysteria  and  emoUc 
we  must  think  as  realists. 

Mr.  Spaaker.  we  all  want  to  stop 
retard  onmmuiitsm  if  we  can.  The  St 
Department    and    the    administrat 
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$30,000,000,000  or  more  in  western 
Europe  to  stop  communism  and  to  save 
the  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  suggest  In  all 
seriousness,  if  we  lose  the  peace  in 
Europe,  it  was  lost  at  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence over  3  3fears  ago  because  of  the 
bungling  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  administration,  who  apparently  now 
seek  to  balance  off  those  mistakes  and 
make  a  new  try  with  $20,000,000,000. 
History  now  records  the  tragedy  to 
America.  Europe,  and  the  World  due  to 
these  three  colossal  blunders.  In  fact. 
the  Yalta  agreement  went  much  further 
and  by  the  power  given  Russia  In  Man- 
churia, she  is  about  to  overthrow  the 
Chinese  Government.  Can  we  trust  their 
Judgment  now? 

All  western  Europie  and  our  Nation 
admitting  the  mistake  of  the  Morgen- 
thau  plan  recently  agreed  to  relndus- 
trialize  Germany  with  controls  that  will 
prevent  her  from  waging  war  in  the 
future.  They  now  agree  that  western 
Europe  cannot  be  rehabilitated  unless 
Germany  is  allowed  to  produce  the  coal 
and  steel  so  much  needed  in  western 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  2  years  at 
the  cost  of  bllhons  of  dollars  in  prevent- 
ing Germany  from  reviving  her  industry 
with  the  result  that  we  will  ship  38.000.- 
000  tons  of  coal  to  England  and  western 
Europe  by  the  end  of  this  year,  most  of 
which  could  have,  and  should  have  been 
produced  in  tbe  Ruhr  district  of  Ger- 
many. We  have  shipped  so  much  coal  to 
the  seaboards  for  export,  that  miners  of 
southern  Illinois  and  the  Nation  can  only 
work  part  time  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  cars  to  take  the  coal  away  from 
the  pits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  holding  up  the  false 
specter  of  starvation,  the  administration 
and  the  thousands  of  bureau  propagan- 
dists and  friendly  commentators,  over 
the  air.  sedc  to  influence  the  American 
people  and  tbe  Congress  by  the  biggest 
barrage  of  propaganda  ever  turned  loose 
on  the  public,  to  support  the  $20,000,000.- 
000  Marshall  plan. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hertcr  congres- 
sional committee  I  spent  30  days  in  Ger- 
many with  the  subcommittee  conferring 
with  top  United  States  generals  and  their 
civilian  forces  in  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, and  conferring  with  the  heads  of 
the  German  state  legislatures,  making 
an  extensive  study  of  conditions.  No- 
where in  Europe  did  I  hear  of  anyone 
starving  or  anyone  who  expected  to 
starve.  That  propaganda  is  used  here 
In  the  United  States.  I  visited  a  number 
of  schools  and  took  pictures  of  the  Ger- 
man school  children.  If  you  were  not 
told  otherwise  you  would  think  they  were 
pictures  of  American  children  in  our 
schools.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has 
suffered  great  destruction  and  that  the 
people  do  not  have  all  tbe  food  they  need 
or  want,  but  it  is  also  true  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  German  farmers  and 
those  directing  government  we  never 
saw  or  heard  of  anyone  who  was  starv- 
ing or  about  to  starve  for  lack  of  food  in 
Germany.  Tlie  same  is  true  elsewhere 
In  Europe. 

We  are  in  a  different  position  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope.   We  are  the  victors  and  occupy  a 


part  of  that  naticm.  So  long  as  our  flag 
fkMts  over  a  part  of  Germany  as  a  symbol 
of  our  authority  and  their  control,  the 
call  of  humanity,  and  international  law, 
places  the  responsibility  on  us.  a  victor 
nation,  to  see  that  no  one  starves  and 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  establish  and 
rebuild  their  own  government  with  such 
aid  as  we  see  fit  to  render  them.  Given 
reasonable  help,  the  German  people  who 
have  not  lost  their  will  to  work  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  favor  tbe 
Marshall  plan  will  tell  you  that  we  must 
rebuild  western  Europe  to  stop  com- 
munism. We  all  want  to  retard  or  stop 
communism  if  we  can.  but  we  must  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  honest  with 
the  American  people  we  reivesent  We 
cannot  stop  communism  taking  western 
Europe  unless  we  have  the  power  to  stop 
Russia  and  her  armies.  We  held  a  seri- 
ous conference  with  a  group  of  high- 
ranking  military  men  while  in  Europe 
%hose  duty  it  is  to  know  what  Russia 
can  and  may  do.  We  asked  the  Question 
as  follows:  "Suppose,  under  the  Marshall 
plan  or  some  other  plan,  we  spend  from 
$10,000,000,000  to  $30,000,000,000  rebuild- 
ing western  Europe  and  get  those  coun- 
tries going  in  good  shape  in  4  or  5  years, 
is  there  anything  then  to  stop  Russia 
from  moving  in  and  taking  a  much  richer 
prize  after  we  have  spent  our  money  to 
build  it  up.  The  answer  was  "No."  I 
do  not  believe  any  top  military  man  in 
the  Nation  will  make  the  statement  that 
we  can  land  and  maintain  in  western 
Europe  sufficient  military  forces  to  pre- 
vent Russia,  if  she  so  desires,  from  taking 
over  western  Europe.  Germany  will 
have  no  army.  Italy,  Prance.  Belgium, 
and  Holland  will  have  no  military 
strength  capable  of  putting  up  any  seri- 
ous resistance  if  Russia  should  make  such 
a  move.  You  just  as  well  quit  trjring  to 
deceive  the  American  people  by  telling 
them  you  can  stop  communism  if  you  put 
over  the  Marshall  plan. 

If  Congress  sees  fit  jo  send  immediate 
emergency  aid  to  France,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria it  may  help  these  governments  to 
prevent  the  Communists  taking  over 
now.  and  It  may  help  if  we  aid  other 
countries  to  prevent  them  from  going 
Communist,  but  it  is  no  insurance  what- 
soever that  it  wm  stop  communism  in 
western  Europe  because  you  cannot  stop 
the  expanse  of  communism  In  western 
Europe  unless  jrou  have  the  power  to  stop 
Russia. 

Prance  has  been  given  In  loans  and 
grants  by  our  Government,  none  of 
which  will  probably  ever  be  repaid,  $2,- 
100,000,000  since  VJ-day.  This  Is  a  lot 
of  money  that  has  already  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

If  those  officials  directing  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  had  been  worth  their 
salt  France  would  need  no  coal,  no  wheat 
or  food  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment today.  Tlic  new  leaders  of  the 
French  Government,  it  appears,  are  now 
trying  to  correct  pest  mistakes  wh\ch 
have  brought  about  a  serious  condition 
In  France.  The  American  people,  who 
have  always  been  gentfoos,  might  be 
willing  to  give  seme  further  emergency 
aid  to  prevent  hunger  which  may  occur 
in  France  and  Italy  between  now  and 
the  next  harvest.  If  some  aid  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  it  should  be  only 


for  food  to  prevent  hanger,  and  should 
be  the  minimtmi  amount  that  win  en- 
courage the  French  and  Italian  people 
and  their  governments  to  prevent  Com- 
munist elements  from  taking  over  those 
governments.  About  the  same  picture 
presents  itself  In  Italy. 

WXUT  SBOOLD  WS  OOf 

First  We  should  kill  the  Margh^q 
plan  which  provides  that  we  enter  into 
a  4-year  contract  with  18  nations  to 
shore  up  th^r  financial  difficulties  to 
the  extent  of  some  $20,000,000,000.  We 
should  kill  this  plan  because  we  cannot 
supi^  the  food.  oil.  steel,  and  hundreds 
of  other  products  that  would  be  required. 

We  should  reject  It  because  such  a 
drain  on  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
would  bring  about  such  an  inflation  as 
might  destroy  the  financial  solvency  of 
our  Government.  We  are  short  of  steel 
everywhere  in  the  Nation  today  and  mil- 
lions of  veterans,  who  at  great  sacrifice, 
won  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and  helped 
to  win  the  var  in  Europe,  cannot  get  a 
roof  over  their  heads  because  of  the 
shortage  of  steel  and  the  inflation  that 
Is  upon  OS  because  we  have  shipped  so 
much  of  our  resources  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  we  have  a  short  com 
crop  and  because  of  droughts  at  planting 
time  in  the  great  western  Wheat  Belt  we 
win  probably  not  have  any  surplus  of 
wheat  we  could  ship  to  Europe  next  srear 
if  we  agreed  to  do  so  under  the  Marshal] 
plan.  We  shipped  out  last  year  611.000.- 
000  bushels  of  grain  and  food.  This 
action  with  the  shipment  of  everything 
else  is  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing today  even  though  Mr.  Truman  tries 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  such 
shipments  have  very  little  effect  on  fai- 
creasing  the  cost  of  living.  Everyone 
from  the  big  businessman  to  the  little 
meTchant  and  the  laboring  man  knows 
that  statement  Is  wrong.  The  adminis- 
tration policy  of  shipping  out  and  giving 
away  our.irtieat  and  supplies  has  In- 
creased tbe  high  cost  of  living  by  over 
40  percent.  The  President  should  deal  in 
facts  Instead  of  dodging  the  issue. 

Second.  Stop  shipments  to  Russia. 
The  administration  sent  millions  In  lend- 
lease  to  Russia  after  all  lend-lease  was 
supposed  to  be  stopped.  President  Tru- 
man last  week  said,  and  I  quote :  *T  see  no 
reason  to  stop  the  sale  of  heavy  machin- 
ery and  farm  machinery  to  Russia  at 
this  time."  WeU.  I  disagree  with  the 
President,  and  I  believe  you  do.  The 
Russians  have  purchased,  in  addition  to 
*%hat  the  administration  gave  them, 
$115,000,000  in  goods  from  this  country 
during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 
Including  216  freight  cars  and  145  loco- 
motives, at  a  time  when  we  are  short  of 
steel  and  freight  cars  in  this  country. 
We  could  and  sliould  stop  shipping  sup- 
plies to  Russia  when  we  are  short  of 
such  supplies  here.  We  should  not  for- 
get so  soon  that  we  kept  shipping  scrap 
iron  and  supplies  to  Japan  up  to  within  a 
few  months  before  she  attacked  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  should  not  repeat 
such  fatal  and  tragic  mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  in  Ger- 
many we  found  that  the  Marshall  plan 
provided  that  800  new  looooMtives  be 
built  in  the  United  States  and  tfdpped 
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to  OcrBuny.  We  conferred  with 
In  chai  te  of  railroad  tnuuportation  and 
were  U  Id  that  they  did  not  need  any  new 
locomc  lives,  that  they  had  1.800  bad- 
order  ocomotives  which  they  could  re- 
pair vlth  some  extra  steel  and  spare 
parts  a  od  that  they  were  repairing  loco- 
motive i  and  freight  cars  faster  now  than 
they  were  going  t>ad  order.  They  sug- 
iHtod  we  furnish  some  steel  and  that 
they  w  9uM  repair  them  at  a  fraction  of 
the  co:t.  That  is  just  one  sample  of 
some  cf  the  things  provided  for  In  the 
Manhiill  plan 
TUr^  The  President  and  the  State 
■nt  could  and  should  call  upon 

and  England  to  stop  the  disman- 
a  Ml  tearing  down  of  682  manufac- 
turing >lants  in  western  Germany  which. 
under  iie  new  relndustrlaUsation  plan, 
should  be  put  Into  operation  for  the 
manuf  icture  of  goods  the  Continent  of 
Europf  needs  and  which  Oermany  could 
tzchar  ge  with  them  for  the  wheat,  flour, 
and  f 0  jdstuffs  that  our  Nation  L<.  giving 
to  them  today.  This  dismantling  of 
Umw  plants  fiirther  proves  the  great 
ayelaks  our  representatives  made  at 
Yalta  land  Potsdam  when  they  agreed 
,  that  this  should  be  done. 
Since  Russia  has  broken  prac- 

all  agreements  made  at  Potsdam. 

)revents  the  reuniting  of  the  four 
sectior  s  of  Germany  at  the  London  Con- 
ference now  In  session  so  that  Oermany 
run  as  one   economic   unit  as 

to.  then  we  should  demand  that 

evacuate  her  zone  and  move  out. 
•0  tlMi  Oermany  can  be  operated  as  one 
econoi  lie  unit  and  a  government  In  Ger- 

MtaMlshed  for  the  whole  nation. 
PlftB.  Insteai:  of  wrttinc  a  4-year  con- 
tract ^  ith  16  nations  the  Congress  shovUd 
develo )  a  plan  to  give  only  such  aid  to  a 
few  ni  tioDt  hi  western  Kurope  that  need 
it  at  1  'ill  compel  them  to  put  forth  the 
■laxlirum  effort  to  rebuild  their  own 
countries.  No  plan  should  be  entered 
hito  f(  r  more  than  1  year  and  aach  na« 
tlon  siould  be  considered  sefxumtaly. 
With  s  lich  a  plan.  It  would  require  only  a 
f ractic  a  of  the  money  visualized  in  the 
fantas  ic  Marshall  plan. 

Sixt  1.  Now.  if  you  want  to  exert  the 
■tronff  ist  Influence  possible  by  the  United 
States  to  retard,  or  stop  the  encroach- 
ment ( f  communism  on  western  Europe. 
take  some  of  these  $20,000,000,000  that 
you  would  waste  in  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  sp  ;nd  them  here  at  home  in  building 
the  str  angest  air  force  with  the  greatest 
alfftlni  power  of  any  air  force  In  the 
worht.  Give  more  attention  to  coopera- 
tion is  hemispheric  defense  with  South 
Amerl(a.  strengthen  our  ittUtary  de- 
partm<  nts  where  neeenary  to  enable  us 
In  any  emergency  to  strike  promptly  with 
power  and  effect.  Mr.  Stalin  and  his 
warlorls.  If  they  knew  we  were  making 
ineh  a  lovee,  would  probably  hesitate  to 
move  lirther  Into  western  Burope  for 
fear  it  ey  might  precipitate  a  war  with  a 
powerlul  Nation  that  is  prepared. 

I  wo  ild  rather  risk  this  course  for  the 
long  p  111  future,  and  for  the  immediate 
tf  ect  t  would  have  on  Russia,  than  to 
tempt  them  by  setting  before  them  a 
IBMOC  .000,000  banquet  Uble  through 
tilt  M4rshall  plan  of  rebuilding  western 
is  the  anly  thing  Ri 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  weaken  ourselves 
shipping  away  our  resources,  causing 
cost  of  living  to  go  higher  and  higher,  ai 
spending  our  Nation  into  bankrupt 
such  action  will  bring  smiles  and  grc 
satisfaction  to  Stalin.  Molotov.  and  Ri 
sia.    Twenty  billion  dollars  spent  on  oi 
part  in  western  Ibirope  now.  plus 
efforts  of  the  European  nations  she 
be  worth  $50,000,000  000  in  a  few 
It  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  pli 
before  the  Russian  warlords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  help  these  natlc 
in  a  limited  way  and  they  will  rebi 
their  own  countries. 

If  we  attempt  to  finance  and  supply 
world  we  will  bring  destruction  to  oi 
own  Nation.  We  are  $300,000,000. 
poorer  than  we  were  prior  to  the  last  wi 
by  shipping  out  and  shooting  away  o« 
natural  resources,  plus  the  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  300.000  of  our  Qxmwumxz  me 
with  a  million  wounded.  wUSi  many  bi! 
lions  of  dollars  required  In  the  future  fc 
hospitalization  and  care  of  our  v:terar 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  short  of  oil 
day  and  many  materials  so  vital  to  ni 
tional  defense.   The  first  responsibility  i 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  is  to  pr 
tect  the  Interest  of  our  own  people 
preserve  the  financial  solvency  of  our  oi 
Nation.     The  greatest  contribution 
can  make  for  the  future  peace  of 
world,  b  to  keep  America  strong. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  DAWSON 

or  UTAH 

ni  THS  Honss  op  rkprbsentattvu 
Thursdaif.  Dectmber  4.  1947 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.    Mr. 
while  we  are  discussing  the  Marshall  pi 
and  aid  to  starving  Europeans,  is  it  n< 
about  time  we  devoted  a  little  attentlt 
to  some  of  the  starving  in  ou:*  own  coi 
try?    I  refer  to  our  first  Americans. 
Navajo  Indians,  who  find  themselves 
dire  circimistances  in  the  western 
of  the  United  States. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
these  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Unit 
States  Government  and  entitled  to  ol 
first  consideration.    At  the  present 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  Church  and  ot 
charitable  organizations   are  supplyli 
these  people  with  food  and  clothing 
prolong  their  unhappy  existence.    It 
indeed  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity 
this  Government  when  we  allow  ct 
table  institutions  to  supply  the  needs 
those  whom  we  are  under  obligation 
support.   Is  it  not  about  time  we  divei 
our  thoughts  from  assisting  the  rest 
the  world  long  enough  to  look  after 
own? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rems 
include  the  following  editorial  from 
Deseret  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  of  N| 
vember  25.  1947: 

WhU*  ali  AoMflea  to  urged  to  go  whi 
and  flMatlMi  to  uv»  starving  Karc 


rds  of  otir  own  Oor* 
te  conditions  and  no 
irly  concerned  about 

id-out  of  the  Offlc* 

Interior  Department 

ion :    "Thousands   of 

and  New  Mexico 

ilon  during  the  ccm> 

prompt  and  ade- 

svlded.  according   to 

lay  by  Secretary  of 

[Krug.    The  tnforma* 

rt  just  received  from 

indent  ot  the  16.000.> 

This  NaTajo  Rcscrva- 

iUal  area  in  aouthem- 

lat  present  attempts 

two  carloads  of  pota^ 

from  the  Department 

bought    them    Incl- 

price  for   potato 

ise  they  are  a  food 

idian  from  a  Jcxirney 

round.    He  adds  that 

|ocds  acquired  by  the 

tlon  may  be  obtained. 

ij  for  them. 

r.  Krug  who  devoted 

showing  President 

States  could  easily 

1.000  in  aid  to  western 

ly  Impairing  our  re> 

to  our  people. 

Krug  who  by  virtue 

that  same  Mr.  Tru- 

ler  his  control  theee 

purees  are  already  ae« 

^ho  as  a  people  are  now 

tliat  the  Navajoe 
^e  French,  the  British. 
I  to  fall  heir  to  some  of 

I  Is  being  urged  to  au- 
111  go  to  aid  thoee 
imity  have  t>een  im- 
Americans. 

It  where  otir  own  In« 

keemed.  a  population 

Ive  inheritance  by  us 

[population  now  con* 

Dur  most  arid  areas,  a 

epberds  whose  sheep* 

need  by  a  recent  Ped> 

[that  we  ought  to  be 

i  couple  of  carloads  of 

ep  them  from  starv« 

II  the  Navajoe  get  a 

need  of  it.  let  him 

[at  the  pictures,  taken 

lays,   that   appear  on 

Issue  of  the  Deseret 
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;URCADE,  JR. 

SIAltA 

lEPRESKNTATIVB 

tmber  4.  1947 

Speaker,  follow* 

It  for  the  extensloa 

le  RscoKo  wiLh  au* 

newspaper  artlcl*!, 

ting  editorial  pub- 

igton  Post,  of  even 

trength"  and  whicli 

^pport  of  my  H.  R. 

roprlatlons  for  th« 

rocs,  which  bill  vrai 

I  November  24,  1947. 


The  editorial  mentioned  Is  presented 
for  publication: 

AIB    CTUOfGTH 

The  President's  Air  Policy  Commission  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  from  in- 
dustrial leaders  regarding  the  deterioration 
Of  aircraft  production  since  the  war.  This 
testimony  indicates  that  the  country  to  woe- 
fully unprepared  for  the  aircraft  expansion 
that  a  world  emergency  would  force  upon  it. 

The  virtual  drying  up  of  military  orders, 
plus  the  cancellation  of  contracts  for  some 
civilian  transport  planes,  has  led  to  general 
retrenchment  among  manufacturers.  Some 
subcontractors  have  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  and  the  aircraft  plants  that  remain  in 
business  have  lost  many  of  their  engineers 
and  skilled  workers.  Military  aircraft  pro- 
duction this  year  will  total  some  1.700  units. 
Air  Secretary  Symington  has  testified  that 
we  need  an  annual  procurement  of  3;200 
planee  for  adequate  security,  imd  this  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  requirements  of  naval  avia- 
tion. The  problem  has  two  sides:  We  must 
have  a  production  rate  that  will  supply  the 
military  forces  with  modem  striking  power 
and  at  the  same  time  will  bn  sufficient  to 
keep  the  aircraft  industry  active. 

General  SpaalBli  statement  the  other  day 
that  the  Ruaelana  are  believed  to  have  14.000 
combat  planes  to  not  necessarily  Indicative 
of  our  own  security  requirements.  The  cri- 
terion to  not  numbers,  but  types  and  quality. 
We  cannot  be  tuiconcemed,  however,  over 
the  continuation  of  Soviet  production  while 
ours  has  slowed  to  a  trickle.  Nor  do  we 
have  a  reliable  trump  card  in  otir  fleets  of 
stored  B-a9*s.  The  B-20's  are  obsolescent. 
To  be  strong,  our  air  power  must  be  dynamic 
and  prograaslve.  Secretary  Symington  and 
General  Spaata  both  have  called  for  a  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  of  70  groups  and  6.809  first-line 
planes,  plus  3,212  planes  In  the  Nationcd 
Guard  and  an  Air  Baeerve  of  2.380  second- 
line  planes,  or  a  total  of  12,441  combat 
planes.  And  even  when  this  total  to  at- 
tainrt.  planee  will  have  to  be  constantly 


In  aircraft  as  well  as  In  shipbuilding  and 
ether  allied  elements  of  otir  security,  we  are 
■till  relying  on  a  cushion  of  time  and  dto- 
tance  which,  as  Secretary  Symington  has 
taken  pains  to  point  out,  no  longer  extots. 
If  we  want  an  air  force  that  is  ready,  then 
we  IMMt  see  to  it  that  we  keep  the  neceeeary 
minimum  of  aircraft  production  at  all  times. 
Otir  productive  capacity  is  assuredly  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  but  ultimate  capacity 
to  no  defense  against  attack.  For  the  first 
time  In  otir  htotory  we  are  living  in  the  front 
line  opposite  any  aggressor.  We  shall  be 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  if  we  let  our  air- 
craft industry  go  to  pot  on  the  assumption 
that  we  shaU  have  time  to  expanded  It  after 
the  need  for  fighting  aircraft  has  t>ecome 
acute. 


Federal  Eipenditaret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEYENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  (XEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Dc- 
c«nber  1.  1947: 

MOr    BBALTHT 

According  to  the  Associated  Preee  "ao- 
thoriUttve  soxirces*  place  the  1»49  Federal 
budget  at  forty  billions  and  expenditures  in 


excess  of  those  for  the  present  fiscal  jrear  by 
approximately  two  and  one-half  billions. 

If  these  estimates  are  in  any  sense  au- 
thoritative, they  are  bad  news  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy. 
Neither  the  people — that  to,  the  taxpayers — 
nor  the  economy  as  a  whole  can  afford  in  the 
third  ftill  year  of  peace  expenditxires  at  the 
rate  of  forty  bUlions,  and  a  tax  structure 
which  was  set  up  to  meet  the  fiscal  neces* 
sities,  not  of  peace,  but  of  war. 

It  to  dangerotas  in  a  high  degree  for  us  to  be 
ItUIed  into  a  sense  of  security  as  regards  the 
soundness  of  our  national  economy  by  the 
fact  that  tax  receipts  are  at  a  record  peace- 
time level  and  a  balanced  budget  to  in  pros- 
pect even  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  In- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures. 

The  tax  receipts  which  seem  to  create  a 
sotmd  budgetary  situation  are  in  large  part 
product  of  the  very  inflation  the  admlntotra- 
tlon  to  anxious  to  bring  tmder  control. 

If  it  succeeds,  revenues  almost  inevitably 
will  drop  well  below  expectations  and,  on  the 
basto  of  budgeted  expenditures,  the  Nation 
again  will  be  unable  to  live  within  Its  income. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  anti-inflation  effort 
fails — and  it  to  more  likely  to  fail  than  to 
succeed — higher  costs  and  prices  will  be  re- 
flected almost  inevitably  in  very  high  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  we  shall  be  catight  up  in 
a  vicious  circle  from  which  escape  will  be- 
come increasingly  difllcult. 

If  there  to  any  Jtistification  for  keeping 
virtually  Intact  a  tax  structure  that  was 
created  to  finance  the  extraordinary  expendl- 
ttires  of  war  it  to  that  as  long  as  the  national 
Income  remains  at  a  high  level  every  reason- 
able effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  war- 
incurred  debt  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  To  maintain  wartime  tax  rates, 
however,  to  finance  Government  costs  which 
are  rtoing  and  threaten  to  get  out  of  control 
to  to  be  guilty  of  the  gravest  Itoeal  impru- 
dence. 

It  wUI  be  argued,  of  cotirse,  by  those  who 
defend  the  upward  course  of  expenditures 
that  it  to  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  that  keeps 
the  budget  at  its  present  high  level  and 
points  to  even  higher  Government  costs  in  the 
years  ahead.  There  may  be  merit  in  such  a 
contention,  but  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
wrong,  we  believe,  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  budget  expenditures  of  five  millions, 
for  example,  for  the  Marshall  plan  before 
major  policy  in  the  matter  of  foreign  aid  has 
been  determined  by  Congress. 

The  Senate  to  expected  today  to  i4>prove 
expendittires  Just  under  $000,000,000  tor  stop- 
gap aid,  particularly  to  France  and  Italy. 
Expendittires  in  thto  amount  over  the  next 
few  months  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  liquidate  our  obligation  as  a 
hiimanltarlan  natioQ  to  prevent  euffenng 
from  cold  and  tmdemourtohment. 

Thto  stopgap  aid  wUl  not  much  affect  the 
total  cost  of  Government.  Certainly  it  will 
not  lift  expenditures  to  a  substantially  high- 
er level  than  now  prevails.  It  to,  thus,  the 
long-term  aid  to  Europe  that  threatens  to 
Increase  expenditures  in  the  early  futtire  to 
a  point  where  the  budget  will  again  be  tm- 
balanced  and  where  in  an  effort  to  help 
others  we  shall  be  in  grave  danger  of  under- 
mining our  own  strength  and  of  being  unable 
to  maintain  ovu"  own  soxind  position. 

This  editorial  to  in  no  sense  a  statement 
of  Plain  Dealer  philosophy  with  respect  to  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  to,  however,  a  warning 
that  we  must  be  aware  of  the  Implications 
for  otir  own  economic  stability  of  expendi- 
ttires of  forty  billions  a  year  and  probably 
more  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  in- 
curred and  of  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
taxation  which  has  no  place  In  a  sound 
peacetime  economy. 

We  are  in  danger  of  making  the  error  the 
government  at  England  fell  Into  at  the  end 
of  the  war;  of  xmdertaking  more  in  the  way 
of  public  activity  and  expendittires  than  the 
economy  can  afford. 


Wkat  Export  Drop  Meant  to  Bosmeta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRBSENTAnVEB 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou).  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  magazine  World  Report  of 
November  25.  1947 : 


WHAT    XXPOBT    OaOF    aOUM*    TO 

(Reported  from  New  Tork  and  Washington) 

(Even  with  a  full-scale  program  of  aid 
for  Burope,  shipments  of  Anerican  goods 
abroad  in  1»48  will  be  less  than  In  1947. 
The  Marshall  plan  to  to  slow  the  decline  of 
United  States  exports,  but  will  not  stop  it. 
Top  men  la  American  btislness  and  Govern- 
ment are  not  alarmed  by  the  down-turn  in 
overseas  sales,  however.  It  means  a  bigger 
supply  of  goods  for  Americans  next  year.) 

Monthly  exports  of  United  States  goods 
have  gone  down  by  22  percent  since  May  of 
thto  year.  September  shipments  were  the 
lowest  since  February. 

Maniifactured  goods  are  especially  hard 
hit.  Exports  of  machinery,  trucks,  textUea 
and  chemicals  are  down  sharply.  They  may 
be  headed  lower  still. 

Here  to  what  to  happening  to  ovoseas  sales 
of  certain  Important  products: 

Electrical  appliances  are  running  Into 
strong  sales  restotance  abroad.  Thto  has 
been  caused  by  import  restrictions  to  save 
dollars  in  many  countries  and  by  satisfaction 
of  demand  in  others.  Exporters  of  radios, 
refrigerators,  irons,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances are  feeling  the  pinch. 

TextUe  shipments  from  America  to  other 
countries  are  off  sharply.  The  flood  of  cotton 
goods  from  the  United  States  earlier  thto 
year  seems  to  have  filled  the  demand  tempo- 
rarily in  some  countries. 

Cotton  manufacturers  abroad,  especially  m 
Brazil,  are  getting  ready  to  take  over  a 
larger  share  ot  Latin-American  markets. 
Textile  firms  in  Japan  are  seeking  the  aid  of 
American  traders  to  find  markets  fcnr  their 
product,  normally  one  of  the  cheapest  in  the 
world. 

All  thto  to  making  It  hard  for  American 
makers  of  cotton  goods  to  find  buyers  abroad. 

AutomobUes  shipped  out  In  the  peak 
month  of  May  1947  totaled  nearly  38,000.  In 
September  exports  of  passenger  cars  were 
down  to  a  little  more  than  21,000.  That^ 
a  drop  d  one-foiirth  in  4  months. 

Trucks  and  busses  sold  to  other  eotmtriee 
stamped  from  tlfiOO  in  May  to  19.400  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Tiree  sold  abroad  dropped  from  474,000  in 
May  to  280,000  in  September. 

Machine  tooto  have  fallen  off  more  than 
a  third  sinee  May,  and  manufacturers  are 
pessimtotic  about  the  futiire. 

Heaviest  cutbacks,  in  general,  are  In  Unea 
In  which  the  supply  to  plentiful. 

Scarcer  ocmimodltles,  such  as  steel,  grain. 
and  fertiliser,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  moving  overseas  in  large 
quantities  since  they  are  in  heavy  demand 
for  European  recovery. 

Effect  of  export  trade  In  1948  will  be  to 
prolong  domestic  scarcities  in  some  lines, 
such  as  steel,  and  add  to  the  already  abun-. 
dant  stipply  in  others,  such  as  radios. 

What's  ahead  for  United  SUtes  trade  with 
other  countries  next  year  can  be  estimated 
pretty  cloeely. 

Without  the  M»"«>'»^ii  plan,  American  ex- 
ports in  the  next  12  months  would  drop  an 
estimated  $5,000,000,000.  ShlpmenU  in  the 
latter  part  of  1948  wotUd  be  running  at  an 
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nUa  ii  not,  of  course,  entirely  the  reault      support  the  eondnslon  that  thto  malfmic-       stapended  on  October  tl  has  been  the  chania 
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much  for  trada  with  Latin  America,  for  la-' 
atanee. 

Latin  Amarlca'i  contrlbutlan  to  tha  Itfac* 
ahail  (tlan.  on  the  contrary,  maf  eaae  Um 
I  United  Statea  ezporta  conaldcraMy*  | 
reaant  plana,  a  eubetenttal  percent* 
aca  of  Itarapa'e  Marahall  plan  doUan  are  to 
be  epent  outalde  the  United  Statea. 

Meat    and    grain    from    An^entina.    coHas^ 
fMaa  anall.  aoppar   from   Chile,   oil    from 
V«DMiMla.   sugar   froat   Cuba — all    are   e»> 
to  ba  thrown  Into  the  struggle  for 
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United  Stataa  trade  la  with  non- 
plan  will  not 
Nta  to  ether  areas 
^raat    extent.    Buropa^    share    of 
actually  fOU  ftom  46  per- 
19hg  to  gg  peroaot  In  thla  yaar^  aao> 
quartfu*.  when  shlpmeota  wwa  at  thalr 

lar^t  proportloaalo  iMnaM  In  as- 

teen  to  South  AHMrtan.   That  area 

16.2  percent  of  all  American  ship- 
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Lower  tariffs  on  Amarlcan  gooda.  prom  lead 
by  IS  countrlca  at  iha  recant  InteraaUoaal 
Trada  Conferanea  at  Oanera.   Switzerland, 

tha  praasat  OtaMtseal  ihiiiBMHain  is. 

tariff  cuts  are  Tlrtiially  meaning- 
taM.  For  tt  ts  the  dollar  shortage,  not  high 
UsMi;  that  Is  keeping  JMTlnan  goods  >ut 
eg  maay  world  marfcsia  today.  Moat  of  iha 
countrlea  that  bare  granted  tariff  concea  I 
sions  counteract  tha  affect  of  lower  tsrifTS 
by  severely  restrlctlaf  Maports  of  Ameru-an 
gooda. 

■ffect  of  the  new  tariff  schedules  on  United 
Statea  exports  U  expected  to  be  negligible  In 
1948.  although  United  States  Imporu  may  ba 
Incraaaed.  That  wouM  tend  to  correct  the 
prasant  lopaMad  altaatkm  In  which  America 
la  exporting  about  twice  as  much  as  It  Im- 
ports. 

Kffect  on  American  consumers  of  lower  ex- 
poru  In  1948  U  that  they  will  have  a  llttta 
mora  of  the  tblngs  they  w<u3t.  Suppllee  of 
many  important  Items  will  continue  to  be 
tight.  Bat  tha  over-all  supply  situation  wlU 
be  easier. 

Steel  available  for  domcstle  use  will   ba 
aooMwhat  more  plentiful  In  1948.  but  there 
stUl  woat  ba  snoagh  to  maka  aU  the  auu>> 
1st  aata,  and  othar  atael  equip*  * 
It  the  country  needs. 

It-car  supply  probably  wUl  be  soma- 

In  1048.    The  supply  of  railway 

er  cara  will  not  be  affected  by  exports. 

Farm  machinery  and  tractors  are  to  ba 
■BoraptonUittl.dsipltolwsiay  esparto.  A  sub- 
Ksatlal  incraaaa  to  pmtmMttm  of  sdch  equip- 
Bsnt  Is  planned. 

Food  supply  will  continue  to  be  tight. 
Prices  of  food  may  go  still  higher.  The  Gov- 
ernment's food-conaarvatlon  campaign  may 
have  to  be  tatenatttad  next  year,  aapeeially 
If  crop  proapects  are  poor. 

Beyond  1948,  if  the  European  recovery 
Is  Mieeessful.  tbs  outlook  is  for  si  me 
tllus  of  esparto  to  a  level  n  .>re 
Bsarly  in  balance  with  imports.  Unless  f  he 
worktl  economy  onoe  again  geta  completely 
out  of  kilter.  AaaarlcaB  exporta  may  never 
again  go  as  high  as  In  the  spring  at  1947. 


Last  Ckaace  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


ni  THB  HOUSX  or  ■MHHnATTVIS 

Thurtdut.  December  4,  t$47 

llr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Riooas,  I  Include  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  George  Sokolsky  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Decem- 
ber 4.  1947: 

TMtoB  toTS 

(By  Oeorga  B.  Sokolaky) 

t  reeeaUy  eaasa  asMto  a  rortew  ct  Freda 

miey-e  Laat   rnwss  ta  CMaa.   by   Harold 

R.  Immm,    Apparently  tha  editor  of  the  New 
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Thla  Is  not,  of  courae,  entirely  the  result 
of  increased  wagaa.  Many  other  factors,  no- 
tably taxation  and  prodig&l  Oovernmoit 
spending,  must  bear  their  share  of  reapoo- 
slbUity.  But  it  Is  an  obvious  fact  that  the 
cost  of  labor  represents  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  almost  everything  produced  In  thla 
country. 

In  the  past,  we  raised  wages  and  lowered 
prices.  We  aecompUahed  that  because  out- 
put per  man  increased  along  with  pay.  Since 
the  war,  the  exact  opposite  has  occurred. 
Most  basic  industries  report  that,  while  wages 
are  much  higher  than  before,  production  per 
man-hour  is  lower.  The  consequence  of  that 
can  be  expressed  in  a  single  word — inflation. 

The  real  Interest  of  labor  lies  In  job  secu- 
rity— and  in  the  purchasing  power  of  tha 
dollar.  In  self-defense.  If  for  no  other  mo- 
tive, labor  miut  cooperate  with  management 
to  get  the  goods  out.  to  increase  production, 
and  to  so  control  prices.  Fnillnss  wage  de- 
mands coupled  with  decreased  production  per 
man  spell  ruin  for  the  American  economy. 
That  Is  tha  hard  truth  of  the  matter. 
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or 
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or  MOKTH  CABOUNA 

ni  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 
Thursday.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoais- 
siONAL  Record  on  the  subject  of  revision 
of  the  tax  laws.  I  include  herein  an  ed- 
itorial by  J.  A.  Daly,  financial  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
which  appeared  in  the  November  29, 1947, 
Issue  of  that  newspaper.  The  editorial 
contains  much  sotmd  thought  and  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Iqulty  capital  Is  the  ssssnce  of  dynamic 
economy.  Only  Oovsmmant  capital  does 
not  require  an  equity  behind  lU  debts. 

Currently,  venture  capital  seems  lost  sight 
of  and  languishes,  whereas  private  debt 
mounts — bank  loans,  consumers'  debts,  mort- 
gage debts — creating  a  bea\'y  superstructure 
of  obligation,  whereas  what  is  required  is  a 
broadening  of  the  base  on  which  our  eco- 
nomic society  rests — venture  capital.        

To  enable  the  capital  markets  to  perform 
their  economic  function  properly  Is  not  to 
Invite  a  repetition  of  the  practices  of  the 
1920**.  Bflectlve  controls  preclude  this  pos- 
sibility.   

It  Is  most  desirable,  however,  to  "'reverse 
the  trend  of  the  dormant  and  stagnant  1930's 
and  to  resume  the  path  of  economic  progress 
which  characterised  the  American  economy. 

MUST  ACCUMtJLATX  FUNDS 

Pimds  for  bvislness  expansion  cannot  be 
met  entirely  through  generation  of  ftmds 
through  corporate  Internal  sourcea.  Tax 
laws  must  be  revised  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  groups  which  are  the  uaditlonal  source 
of  venture  capital  to  accumulate  funds  and 
to  provide  incentive  for  them  to  Invest  such 
funds  profitably. 

The  only  other  course  is  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  the  funds.  Nowhere  has 
this  policy  been  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Initiative  and  Incentive  and.  In 
the  end,  freedom. 

Ample  data  emphasise  that  the  capital 
marksta  ara  not  functioning  properly  and 


support  tha  oondualon  that  thla  malfono- 
tlonlng  Is  due  mainly  to  tax  InsqtUtles  dts- 
cwssd  previously. 

There  Is  evidence  of  a  continued  flow  of 
stocks  which  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
securities  market  although  they  do  not  repre- 
sent company  financing  or  new  ventures. 
Because  of  dlfllcultles  In  accumulating  capi- 
tal In  the  last  decade  or  more,  capital  has 
aged,  and.  In  order  to  pay  estate  taxes,  assets 
have  to  be  turned  into  cash.  The  assets  to 
be  liqtadated  are  likely  to  be  the  most  mar- 
ketable, that  Is,  securities  having  good  mar- 
kets. 

The  effect  is  that  funds  are  diverted  to 
purchase  securities  In  well-established  com- 
panies that  might  otherwise  have  been  used 
In  venture  capital  enterprises — nor  do  the 
funds  raised  by  such  necessitous  selling  add 
to  capital  available  for  business  expansion. 

The  current  price  level  and  the  expansion 
of  industry  required  to  meet  oxir  domestic 
requirements  and  position  as  the  world's 
chief  supplier  of  goods  seem  to  assure 
the  continued  appearance  of  the  "capital 
wanted"  sign.  Almost  every  important  in- 
dustry has  Indicated  that  large  plans  for 
capital  expansion  ere  under  way.  It  remains 
to  provide  equal  assurance  that  such  financ- 
ing can  be  done  soundly.  This  will  be  true 
only  If  a  sound  condition  prevails  In  the 
market  for  equity  securities. 

Any  number  of  common  stocks  or  sound 
companies  are  available  at  prices  where  the 
Indicated  yield  is  6  percent  or  more.  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  condition  may  well  cause 
corporate  executives  to  hesitate  about  carry- 
ing out  their  expansion  plans.  Such  hesita- 
tion. If  It  develops  into  cancellation,  would 
jeopiutUae  the  ocmtlnuance  of  high  employ- 
ment. 

Unfortunately  vre  have  been  lulled  Into 
complacency  by  the  size  of  liquid  resources, 
the  reported  profits  remaining  after  divi- 
dends, and  the  accumulated  savings  of  Indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless,  because  of  the  need 
of  carrying  larger  inventories  at  Inflated  val- 
xiations  and  the  continued  rise  in  commodity 
prices,  the  relative  cash  poaltlcm  of  Industry 
Is  deteriorating. 

Underdepreclatlon  of  fixed  assets  Is  result- 
ing in  fictitious  profits.  Replacement  coata 
at  the  new  price  level  are  not  recovered  by 
depreciation  charges  based  on  historical  cost, 
BO  that  net  Income  Is  really  overstated.  Sav- 
ings of  Individuals  have  been  declining  rap- 
idly; business  savings  are  much  smaller  than 
available  data  discloae  on  the  surface;  and 
personal  savings  are  concentrated  In  groups 
where  their  contribution  to  venture  capital 
Is  small. 
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Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rigors,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Russell  Welsman  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  December  1,  1947: 
An  Bconouist's  Point  or  Vixw— Thxxx  Was 

NOTHING     IN     PaXSmXNT'S     ANTI-IinPLATIOir 
M— «A^?T  SxaiKIMO  AT  SOTTBCI  OF  OU>  INTLA- 

now 

(By  Russell  Welsman) 

Probably  the  most  Important  economic  de- 
velopment on  the  domestic  front  In  the  weeka 
that  have  elapeed  since  this  column  was 


suspended  on  October  11  has  basn  tha  chanfs 

which  has  come  over  the  money  market. 

All  too  tardily  the  easy  credit  policy  which 
prevailed  over  the  entire  war  period  and  be- 
fore has  been  sharply  mndlflad.  TO  be  sure 
rates  remain  and  will  remain  under  the 
thimib  of  the  Federal  banking  authorltlea. 
but  fortunat^y  their  first  concern  Is  no 
longer  the  cost  of  Government  borrowing  and 
the  price  of  Treastiry  obligations.  At  long 
last  they  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  ImfAI- 
cations  of  oflklal  credit  policy  for  the  proc- 
esses of  inflation  and.  consistent  with  tradi- 
tion, are  moving  to  lock  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  haa  been  stolen. 

ASatrZO  AOADCST  EAST  csBtrr 

Before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  since 
the  war  I  have.  In  my  own  weak  way.  In- 
veighed against  the  easy  credit  policy  which 
was  adopted,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing InflaUon  and  then  adhered  to  becatise  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Oovernment  to  keep 
down  the  coat  of  servicing  a  public  debt 
which  expanded  moderately  throughout  the 
1930's  and  very  rapidly  after  we  entered  the 
war  in  1941. 

I  am  not  given  much  to  I-told-you-ao  tech- 
nlquea.  X  want,  however,  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  regular  readers  of  this  column,  and 
to  groupe  before  which  I  have  spoken  for  a 
decade  and  longer,  that  I  have  said,  and  said 
repeatedly,  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  easy  credit  policy  of  the  lS30's  would  go 
down  and  sometime  be  recognized  aa  the 
gravest  error  of  that  unsound  and  unhappy 
era. 

ODTtCAL  or  TUEASUkT  rOUCT 

Again  throughout  the  war  when  the  Oov- 
ernment waa  Btreaslng  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting InfUtlcm  with  various  kinds  of  con- 
trols, on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the  other,  waa 
making  an  inflation  of  grave  proportions  cer- 
tain and  inevitable  by  financing  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  war's  costs  through 
the  sale  of  ahort-term  Treasury  obllgatlona 
bearing  negligible  ratea  of  Interest  to  the 
commercial  banks,  I  was  so  critical  of  Treas- 
ury policy  that  I  was  on  a  few  occaalons 
charged  with  obatrucUng  the  war  aftort. 

What  X  vras  doing,  of  courae,  was  merely 
putting  two  and  two  together  and  adding  to 
four.  That  Inflation  was  inevitable  In  the 
face  of  a  rapid  and  enormous  expansion  of 
the  medium  of  exchange  was  apparent  to 
everyone  who  knew  the  first  principles  of 
money  and  price.  The  surjn'islng  fact,  than. 
Is  not  that  we  are  confronted  today  with 
an  Inflation  that  Is  advanced  and  of  dui- 
gerous  proportions  but  that  we  seem  to  ba 
surprised  at  the  product  of  our  own  handi- 
work and  even  now  are  tm willing,  generally, 
to  recognize  It  as  such. 

IfOTHINO  BTBUOC  AT  SOCTCS 

Tbsra  was  nothing,  for  example,  in  tha 
President's  message  of  2  weeks  ago  which  waa 
designed  to  strike  at  the  root  source  of  In- 
flation. There  was  a  bit  of  patter  about  the 
Importance  of  saving  at  this  Juncture  and  of 
holding  down  loans  and  oi  restricting  credits 
from  this  time  forth,  but  there  was  no 
forthright  declaration  of  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  inflation  we  have  Is  product  of  the  great- 
est fiscal  imprudence  In  financing  the  war. 
and  that  It  can  be  curbed  only  as  we  reverse 
the  processes  that  were  responsible  for  a 
threefold  expansion  of  money  and  credit  ov«r 
a  relatively  short  period. 

Reading  the  President's  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram of  2  weeks  ago  one  is  forced  to  con- 
clude either  that  he  has  no  comprehension 
of  the  processes  by  which  Inflation  is  gen- 
erated, or  he  Is  more  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quence of  deflation  and  of  the  resulting 
reaction  from  it,  than  he  Is  of  continuing 
on  to  a  probably  more  serious  inflation. 
There  were  Intimations  of  this  latter  value 
as  far  back  as  2  years  ago  when  maintenance 
of  the  wartime  rate  of  take-home  pay  became 
a  primary  must  of  top  administration  policy. 
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la:  Unlaia  there  U  an  effective 
t  by  law  of  the  principle  that  no 
of  men  In  any  Industry  shall  fix 
i^iulate  output. 

la  refulated  and  the  Amerl- 
are  being  taked  to  pay  for  the 
buy  at  high  prlcea.     Imbedded 
ices  are  high  costs  due  to  an  ez- 
in  our  history, 
for  example.  Is  taaWar  with  the 
retarans  and  othara  eannot  build 
low  cost  today.    But  the  reasons 
>een  emphasised.    BiUldlng  costs 
there  Is  a  conspiracy  in  the 
I  to  do  leas  work  and  insist  on 
It  la  true  of  other  trades,  too. 
]  lovamber  21  Issue  of  the  United 
there  was  dlsdoaed  a  table  based 
among  contractors  In  00  cities, 
t  the  average  worker  employed 
l^uUdlng  is  turning  out  about  38 
work  than  In  1940.    The  average 
tba  basis  at  United  States  Buraau 
^UaUca  figures  is  being  paid  78 
for  each  hour  of  work  than  ha 
IMO. 


ttiSt 


caae  of  bricklayers.    A  man  who 

88  per  day  to  lay  bricks  before 

an  8-hour -day  basU  laid  1.000 

Now  he  lays  540  bricks  a  day 

.96  for  an  8-hour  day. 

are  doing  50  percent  leas  work 

they  did  twfore  the  war. 

are  doing  44  percent  leas  per  day. 

are  doing  43  percent  leas  per 


M  pareant  laaa  per  day. 
41  parcaut  leas  per 

are  doing  40  percent  leas  per  day. 
I  are  doing  37  percent  leas  per  day. 
Inlshers  are  doing  38  percent  leas 

virtual    uniformity.     All   thoaa 

the  building  uadcs  seem  some- 
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to  about  78  percent   more  for 
of  work.     That  la  why  building 

percent  hlgbar  than  In  IMO. 
»nnot  lick  tnBatloa  by  a  focmtila 
pky  for  less  work." 


Inflation  has  been  defined  as  the  ezistenoa 
of  a  large  enough  purchasing  power  that 
brings  a  greater  demand  for  goods  than  can 
be  fulfilled  by  what  Is  being  produced. 

ntVUlTION   CTTBB — PaOOtTCTION 

To  cure  inflation  It  Is  necessary  to  Inc 
the  available  supply  of  goods. 

But  If  a  small  group  of  dictators  say  tha 
•apply  shall  not  t>e  Increaaad  and  If  it  is  ap« 
paiant  that  this  Is  concerted  action,  then 
tba  Government  must  move  in  on  such  a 
grdup  whether  they  are  employers  or  unions. 

Sixty  yean  ago  when  Congress  passed  tha 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  the  American  peopla 
set  their  legal  hand  on  monopoly,  nanaely, 
"restraint  of  trade." 

The  term  was  not  easy  to  define  but  grad> 
ually  the  courts  declared  It  to  mean  any  sub- 
stantial restriction  on  the  free  flow  of  gooda 
from  producer  to  consiuner — any  concerted 
action  to  restrict  output  or  fU  prices  by  col- 
lusive steps  among  sellers. 

It  came  also  to  mean  a  substantial  doml-j 
nation  of  the  total  volume  of  goods  in  a 
given  Industry  by  a  aiafla  producer. 

But  somehow  along  tba  line  as  political 
pressure  came  into  the  picture,  not  all  mo- 
nopollea  were  restrained  by  law.  Labor 
uniot.s  lobbied  for  and  obtained  legal 
exemption. 

A  group  of  cltlaena  calling  themselves  a 
tuiion  can  aisume  the  right  to  dictate  bow 
much  goods  shall  be  produced  by  the  work- 
ers. One  dtetator  recently  ordered  a  whola 
industry  to  close  down  unless  a  labor-sav- 
ing device  was  eliminated  or  a  royalty  paid 
his  union  for  work  not  done  by  the  union 
members. 

By  fixing  the  number  of  hours  that  shall 
be  worked  at  straight  time,  the  labor  unlona 
have  managed  to  limit  the  amount  of  work 
that  may  be  performed.  All  overtime  work 
Is  penallaad  at  payments  ranging  from  time 
and  a  half  to  double  and  even  triple  tine. 
Then  Congress  by  law  In  1937  legalised  the 
overt  me  penalty  idea. 

By  reducing  tha  workweek  from  44  hours 
to  40  hours  and  then  In  many  ^astaucea 
down  to  35  and  even  30.  various  union 
groupa  under  the  guise  of  a  spread-the- 
work  movement  have  actually  extracted  a 
hlgber  and  higher  total  earning  for  less  and 
laaa  work. 

Another  device  has  been  to  secure  thaj 
"closed  shop"  which  Is  an  exclusive  mo-  < 
nopoly  on  manpower  hiring.  The  unioal 
says  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  hired.  This] 
means  that  the  worker  owea  a  contlnuanca  \ 
of  his  Job  or  the  getting  of  a  new  Job  to  tha  I 
union.  Here  Is  a  power  that  transcenda  i 
that  of  government  ttae'f. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law.  to  be  sure,  forbade 
a  union  to  strike  for.  or  an  employer  to 
grant  a  cloaed  ahop.  The  employer  U  left 
free  to  hire  whom  he  pleases  and  at  the  end 
of  30  days  the  worker  must  Join  a  union. 
This  Is  called  a  union  shop  and  can  ba 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  a  plant  | 
or  unit. 

This,  however,  has  not  deterred  certain 
unions  from  using  their  economic  power  to 
threaten  employers  who  want  to  obey  tha ' 
law.  This  Is  a  siruatlon  which  requires  lm- 
mediate  attention  t>y  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

SZjOW-OOWNS  ddvacs  kmploti 
But  of  what  avail  is  it  even  to  comoly 
with  the  union  ahop  requirement  if  tha 
imion  discipline  and  codes  of  behavior  can 
limit  the  amount  of  work  that  Is  to  be  dona 
by  each  vrorker? 

Control  of  output  even  on  piecework  la 
notoriously  a  labor-union  strategy.  It  re- 
stricts cot  only  the  work  done  but  the  free-  | 
dom  of  the  individual  worker  who  may  wish 
to  glv:  for  each  day's  pay  an  honest  d.^ys 
arork. 

The  present  system  tnakes  of  the  worker  a 
conapirator   to   defraud    his   employer.     Hal 
kaean   he    U   paid    to   work   faithfully   and' 
aieadlly.  but  the  union  tells  turn  he  mxist 
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water  area.  Including  oil,  and  in  said  decl- 
alon  the  court  stated,  "we  cannot  say  that 
the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  separately  ac- 
quired ownership  to  the  3-mile  belt  or  the 
soil  under  it.  even  if  they  did  acquire  ele- 
ments of  the  sovereignty  of  the  English 
Crown  by  their  revolution  against  it,"  and 
"this  court  has  followed  and  reasserted  the 
basic  doctrine  of  the  Pollard  case  many  times. 
And  in  doing  so  it  has  used  language  strong 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  cotirt  then  be- 
lieved that  States  not  only  owned  tidelands 
and  soil  under  navigable  Inland  waters,  but 
also  owned  soils  under  bll  navigable  waters 
within  their  territorial  Jurisdiction,  whether 
inland  or  not";  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  approximately  54  prior  decisions 
rendered  over  a  period  exceeding  100  years, 
held  that  such  lands  belong  to  the  States  or 
to  their  successors  or  grantees  and  that  they 
have  ftill  and  complete  title  and  ownership 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  municipal  harbor  developments 
and  port  authorities  throughout  the  Nation, 
fn  reliance  upon  said  decisions,  have  in- 
vested untold  mUllons  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  In  the  construction  of  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  public  improvements  on  lands  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  and  from  Inland  navi- 
gable waters;  and 

Whereas  the  decl/.lon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  StJites  ts  of  extremely  far- 
reaching  Importance,  not  only  to  the  State 
of  California,  Its  cities,  ports,  and  harbors 
located  upon  said  navigable  waters,  but  to  all 
coastal  States,  cities,  ports,  and  harbors  in 
the  Nation  similarly  situated,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  these  munici- 
palities and  port  authorities  throughout  the 
Nation  which  have  Invested  vast  amounts  of 
public  funds  in  the  construction  of  said 
Improvements;  and 

Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  225  was 
adopted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  but 
BUbsequently  vetoed  by  the  President,  to 
quiet  the  title  of  the  SUtes,  their  successors, 
and  grantees,  to  all  lands  beneath  tidewaters 
and  navigable  waters,  whether  along  the  sea 
coast  or  Inland,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
raapactlve  states,  in  order  to  remove  the 
dond  on  said  titles  created  by  the  attack 
made  by  the  Department  of  Interior  upon 
the  rule  of  property  law  settled  by  said  decl- 
Bions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Imperative  to  protect  the 
title  and  interests  of  the  States,  municipali- 
ties, and  port  authorities  so  adversely  affected 
by  said  decision  that  corrective  Federal  leg- 
islation be  enacted  slmUar  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  225.  Introduced  In  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  to  rectify  the  injustices  and 
damage  to  port  authorities,  mtmlcipalltles, 
and  States  by  reason  of  said  decision  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  restored  to  the  States. 
their  successors  and  grantees,  title  to  their 
rlghtfxil  property;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  wotild  not  In- 
tarfere  with  the  constitutional  paramount 
power  of  the  United  States  to  control  navi- 
gation or  to  provide  for  the  common  defense : 
Now,  therefore,  t)e  It 

itesolred.  That  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  during  Its  next  session,  to 
adopt  legislation  similar  In  substance  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  225,  to  correct  the 
Injustices  which  would  follow  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  and  restore  to  the 
States,  their  successors  and  grantees,  their 
property  rights  and  titles  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  property  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  long 
line  of  decisions  handed  down  throughout 
100  yaars,  to  the  effect  that  the  States  and 
their  grantees  hold  complete  title  and  o^vn- 
ership  to  all  lands  lying  beneath  tidewaters 
and  navigable  waters  vrlthin  their  respective 
boundaries;  and  that  this  organization  lend 
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its  cooperation  and  full  support  to  securing 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  each  Senator  representing 
the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  each  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting said  States. 

Resolution  No.  3,  title  to  tide^nds,  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Of- 
ficers 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  State  of  Califor- 
nia held  that  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  land  underlying  the  3- mile 
ocean  belt  are  paramount  to  those  of  the 
State  of  California;  and 

Whereas  this  decision  has  created  multi- 
ple conflicts  of  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  title  to  these  lands  in  the  States  and 
their  several  grantees:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  during  Its  next  session,  to 
adopt  legislation  to  correct  the  injustices 
which  would  follow  from  the  Supreme  Coxort's 
decision  and  restore  to  the  States  and  their 
municipalities  their  property  rights  and 
titles  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  property 
established  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  a  long  line  of  decisions 
handed  down  throughout  100  years,  to  the 
effect  that  the  States  and  their  grantees  hold 
complete  title  and  ownership  to  all  Icmds  ly- 
ing beneath  tidewaters  and  navigable  waters 
within  their  respective  boundaries;  and  that 
this  organization  lend  its  cooperation  and 
full  support  to  securing  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation. 

Resolution  on  tidelands  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  Oenjeral 

Whereas  after  over  100  years  of  undisputed 
possession  and  ownership  by  the  sovereign 
States  of  the  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  their  respective  boundaries,  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
made  attacks  upon  and  attempts  to  take  such 
lands  from  certain  States,  asserting  Federal 
ownership  in  addition  to  the  well -recognized 
Federal  powers  of  navigation,  conmierce  and 
national  defense;  and 

Whereas  to  recognize  and  affirm  such  State 
ownership  and  protect  the  States  against 
endless  attacks,  litigation,  loss  of  revenues 
and  Investments,  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  225,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  Chief  Executive  on  the  ground 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  the 
question  of  ownership  of  said  lands  In  the 
then  pending  case  of  United  States  v.  Calt- 
fomia;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  United  States  v.  California,  refused 
to  find  ownership  of  such  lands  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  limited  its  decision 
strictly  to  the  declaration  of  paramount  Fed- 
eral powers  over  the  submerged  lands  for  na- 
tional defense,  commerce,  and  international 
affairs;  specifically  refusing  to  include  pro- 
prietorship or  ownership  in  its  decree  in 
favor  of  the  Government;  thereby  leaving  the 
entire  question  of  ownership  of  such  lands 
for  future  litigation  or  action  by  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  specifically 
recognizes  that  this  whole  question  of  own- 
ership and  division  of  State  and  Federal  pow- 
ers on  the  disputed  lands  is  a  legislative 
matter,  in  the  following  words  of  the  Court: 
"We  have  said  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  in  this  respect  is  without  limita- 
tion. •  •  •  Thus  neither  the  courts  nor 
the  executive  agencies  could  proceed  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  congres- 
Eional  area  of  national  powers";  and 

Whereas  the  Court  recognizes  that  many 
former  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  uni- 
formly indicated  "that  the  Court  then  be- 
lieved that  States  not  only  owned  the  tide- 
lands  and  soil  under  navigable  Inland  waters. 


but  also  owned  soils  tmdemeath  all  navi- 
gable waters  within  their  tarritwlal  Jurisdic- 
tion, whether  Inland  or  not,"  citing  Pollard 
V.  Hagen,  3  How.  212.  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  has  been  followed  with  approval 
by  52  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  244  Fed- 
eral and  State  court  decisions;  under  which 
the  States  and  their  grantees  have  made  im- 
provements totaling  bUlions  of  dollars  in 
good  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  theory  of  State  ownership  of 
lands  tmder  Inland  navigable  waters  Is  the 
same  as  that  relating  to  coastal  wat««  and 
the  extent  of  State  control  over  all  sub- 
merged lands  is  left  uncertain  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  failure  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  paramount  Federal  powers  thereover; 
and 

Whereas  to  avoid  endless  litigation  and 
future  attempts  of  the  Federal  agencies  to 
usurp  all  powers  of  tha  States  in  navigabla 
waters  and  submerged  lands,  it  is  neceasary 
for  Congress  clearly  to  define  such  ri^ta 
and  powers  and  recognise  State  ownership, 
subject  only  to  constitutionally  delegated 
Federal  powers;  and 

Whereas  such  legislative  action  has  bean 
supported  continuously  for  several  years  by 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  Governors  Conference,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  Association  of  Port 
Authorities.  National  Water  Conservation 
Association,  and  American  Bar  Association: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  in  conference  assembled  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  this  the  28th  day  of  OctO' 
ber  1947,  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  continue  to  ivge  the  adoption 
by  the  Congress  of  an  act  recognising  that 
ownership  of  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  the  several  States  is  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  vested  in  the  respective  States, 
subject  only  to  the  paramount  rights  of  tha 
Federal  Government  In  a  national  emergency 
In  commerce  and  national  defense,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  shall  never  of  Itself  vest  any 
proprietary  Interest  in  such  lands  in  tba 
Federal  Government;  but  recognizing  tha 
right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  any 
of  such  property  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense by  priority  purchase  or  due  process  of 
law. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  urged  to  give  his  personal  consideration 
to  this  matter  of  such  grave  importance  to 
the  States  to  the  end  that  he  will  support 
the  SUtes,  directly,  or  by  indirection,  througli 
leaving  the  matter  to  Congress  rather  than 
to  continue  the  fight  being  made  by  tha 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stataa 
against  the  States. 

3.  That  we  resent  the  efforts  being  made 
by  certain  Federal  departments  to  divide  the 
States  by  offers  of  compromise  to  the  inland 
States  and  other  offers  which  Invade  tba 
legislative  functions  of  the  Congress,  and 
agree  that  we  shall  stand  united  against  all 
compromlBes  which  offer  less  than  full  recog- 
nition of  State  ownership  of  submerged  lands 
and  their  resources. 

4.  That  we  vigorously  oppose  the  an- 
nounced agreement  between  California  oil 
Interests  and  the  Departments  of  justice  and 
Interior  under  which  these  Interests  would 
be  relieved  of  accoimtlng  for  past  oil  nms 
and  have  present  State  leases  converted  to 
Federal  leases;  and  oppose  any  proposed  leg- 
islation which  will  permit  the  Department 
of  Interior  or  any  other  Federal  agency  to 
lease  lands  beneath  navigable  waters. 

5.  That  the  president  of  this  association 
immediately  appoint  a  committee  large 
enough  properly  to  plan  and  accomplish  the 
association's  part  of  the  above  purposes,  with 
an  executive  group  of  five  members  to  han- 
dle the  details  of  such  work;  and  that  tha 
association  offer  its  cooperation  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  this  fight  and  urge  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  to  contlntie 
fiUl  use  of  Its  facilities  for  the  accompUsh- 
znent  of  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 
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EN8ZON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


Sf  THX  bOUSS  OF  MPRKODrrATIW 
r^iirsdoy,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  JU  3D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extenc  my  remarks  In  the  Rscoto,  I 
Include  the  following  two  articles  by 
Edgar  Ai  sel  Mowrer : 

atoacoir'a   Auca    in   FmAMCS — run   t 

— Tbe  r»t«  of  Sorop*  to  being  de- 
Kt  the  Pour  Power  Conlerence  on 
Mre  but  in  tbe  itreeta  of  Pula. 


ctded  not 
Oerxnanj 


What  MolotoT  plans  to  accomplUh  In  Lon- 


4on  pales 
France. 

During 
newsmen 


its  last  t  dajr*  ths  delegstcs  and 
lathered   here  have  been   asking 
Just   what   the 
they  can  accom- 
plish by  tftetr  legal  InsanaeUon. 

Few  bel  eve  they  can  maM»  a  revolution 
and  Instal  a  Soviet  regime.  They  still  look 
too  puny.  But  why  then  should  they  go 
all  out  mWh  the  sort  of  an  uprising,  which 


If  pushed 


ol 


about  the 


■truetlfln 
•an  be 

beUered 


police  are 


down. 


besides  what  h«  to  planning  tor 


too  far.  will  mean  their  oblitera- 


tion for  U  years  as  a  party? 

Moscow  has  always  conslderwl  Individual 
Communifts.  particularly  non-RXMslan  Cam- 
expendable  but  what  can  the 
odmrades  hare  promised  their  So- 
viet mast  !rs  that  woxild  Jtistlfy  the  sup- 
presBton  cf  the  French  Communist  Party? 
Russia,  the  French  branch  to  the 
n  the  world. 
«sc  optionally  Important  figure  in 
Pttorh  po  itlcal  ilfe  offers  the  following  ex- 
The  French  Communists,  he  be- 
lieved, ha^  e  Indeed  small  hope  of  overturning 
the  Frenclt  Oovemment.  Their  jvesent  of- 
fensive hsi  two  goato.  The  strategical  goal 
te  thwartl^ig  the  Marshall  plan  and  bringing 
withdrawal  of  dligartad  or  Im- 
from  Europe.  Then  the  way 
St  of  the  entire  Continent 
open  to  Russia,  ■ntain.  as  the 
CommunUts  see  It.  would  have  to  Join  with 
the  Sovletp  or  become  a  United  States  de- 
The  loss  of  the  strong  French 
CommunMt  pvup  counts  for  nothing  beside 
such  glortt  US  stakes. 
The  tad  kavl  and  immediate  aim  to  the  de- 
si  the  French  Soclaltots.  If  thto 
U  any  labor  oome-back — 
nevltable  by  Moaoow — must  be 
aUgad  on  ler  the  Communtot  banner.  The 
French  ph  n  to  destroy  French  socialism  by 
focdng  th  t  Freneh  Moctoltots  to  stain  their 
tMBds  with  the  Uood  of  French  workers. 
Ttaa  Fnatl  v  people  accept  violence  in  politics. 
ma  iilfeetatlons  and  fights  with  the 
tradtttonal  and  aoeapted  vaapona 
But  tho  igh  tka  poUea  awy  rMa  down  or 
club  demo  istrmtors.  it  may  not  shoot  them 
Waan.  under  Premier  Daladler.  the 
8.  1934.  shot  down  rioters 
da  la  Concorde.  It  was  finished. 


trusted. 


pfactlcaliy  slunk  from  oOce  3  days 
later. 

The  prs^nt  lUntoter  of  the  Interior  In 

to  a  Sodallat. 

tba  poUea  take  can  ba 

him.    He  and  hto  party  can  be 

tba  fargeta  for  popular  hatred. 

I.  the  Cooamnalats  aim.  according 
to  tblB  opiilftn.  at  inflraaatng  the  number  and 
«  tba  strikes,  dlsordws  and  rlotti^ 
to  the  poll  t  wbare  the  French  poilee  are  pro- 
flrtng  on  tba  crowd.  That  voUey. 
as  the  Oonmunlats  ballsve.  wfU  doom  tba 
French  Scetallst  Party.  People  wbo  itala 
tbelr  ham  s  with  the  blood  at  tba  workara 
traitors  who  can  never  again  be 
:  ikey  will  became  tabu.    But  the 


Oommtmtot  tradition,  if  not  the  party,  win 
remain  with  Increased  popularity.  Since  It 
alone  will  Incorporate  the  aspirations  of  the 
French  working  claas.  communism  will 
aooner  or  later  revive. 

TlMrefare.  the  Communists  hope  thto  time. 
or  at  a  second  uprising  within  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  force  the  Socialists  either  to  resign 
make  cosomon  cause  with  the  Commu- 
or  to  shoot  into  the  mob. 

That  the  fall  of  the  present  French  Cab- 
Inent  will  bring  the  Oovemment  under 
Charles  de  OsuUe.  the  Oommuntots  sre  con- 
vinced. Bver  since  the  French  municipal 
elecUtms,  the  Communists  have  taken  tha 
genertU's  coming  aa  vtrtuaUy  certain.  They 
know  that  hto  comlag  will  mean  virtual  sup- 
pression of  Freneh  communism. 

But,  thto  very  dtottngulshed  Frenchman 
bellevae.  the  manner  of  De  Oaulle's  coming  to 
more  Important  than  hto  arrival.  If  big 
Charley  becomes  Premier  In  the  way  he  de- 
sires, then  he  will  so  transform  Prance  as  to 
postpone  a  French  Communtot  revolution  In- 
definitely. France  will  cooperate  fully  in  the 
MarshsU  plan  for  Xuropean  recovery  and  the 
formation  of  Uie  weaUm  guropean  bloc. 

But  If  the  lanky  general  can  be  forced  to 
take  command  within  the  setting  prepared  by 
the  CconmuntoU.  hto  reign  wHl  be  quickly 
over  and  he  will  vanish,  leaving  nothing 
permanent  behind.  Therefore,  the  French 
Oxnmuntots  are  fevertolUy  plotting  to  ereata 
the  setting  that  will  leave  them  new  oppor- 
tunity within  the  foreeeeable  future. 

Whst  tlito  setung  to  I  shaU  describe  in  tha 
following  column 

Moacows  sncs  nv  rsAitci — run  n 

LoNBoif.— The  suicidal  plan  of  the  French 
Communists  to  upset  the  Marsiiall  plan  sven 
at  cost  of  their  own  political  extotence  de- 
mands that  Oenerai  De  Oaulle  shall  either 
take  charge  or  that  he  shall  do  so  under 
conditions  that  win  condemn  hto  efforts  to 
failure.  Thto.  according  to  our  exceptionally 
distinguished  Frenchman,  Is  the  second  half 
of  the  tactical  scheme  behind  the  present 
legal  insiuxectlon.  Hto  argument  runs  aa 
follows : 

Charlss  de  Oaulle  has  sworn  never  to  coma 
to  power  or  govern  except  by  legal  means. 
What  the  general  promises,  he  keeps.  Thto 
to  hto  great  handicap  in  the  struggle  with 
ConununtoU  for  whom  legality  to  a  mere  con- 
vention to  be  obeenrad  until  violence  prom- 
toes  success.  Therefore,  the  Communtou  de- 
sire hto  advent  to  coincide  with  a  crtols  ao 
intense  that  It  will  prevent  an  accomplish- 
ment of  fundamental  reforms  such  ss  a  new 
constitution,  a  new  electoral  law.  etc. 

Let  us  Buppoee  that  the  French  crlsla 
came  gradually.  The  fiscal  paralysto,  the  In- 
ability of  party-bound  men  to  balance  tha 
budget  or  reetore  faith  In  France  or  produce 
adequate  merchandise  for  farmers  to  buy, 
will — according  to  thto  view — lead  a  mount- 
ing demand  for  Oenerml  De  Oaulle.  Ona 
day — probably  after  the  new  Communtot  i 
Party  provocation — thto  demand  will  becoma ' 
trrestotlble.  The  question  to  how  can  it  ba 
legally  met? 

Under  the  present  French  constitution,  the 
only  method  ts  by  utilizing  one  brief  phrase 
in  article  0,  which  says  that  the  Assembly 
can  establish  Its  own  dtntlon.  According  to 
the  Socialists  and  Communists,  thto  means 
only  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  de- 
cide how  long  It  will  meet  each  year  Ac- 
cording to  the  growing  band  of  OaulUsts.  It 
means  that  the  Chamber  can  dissolve  itself 
by  simple  majority  when  the  members  wish. 
Under  thto  interpretation,  the  present  body 
could  first  voU  a  new  electoral  tow  aboltohing 
proportional  representation  and  returning  to 
something  like  the  American  system  that  dl- 
inlntohes  the  number  of  parties  and  assures  { 
a  more  stable  majority.  Then  the  Chamber 
would  dlaaolTs  itself.  President  Aurlol  would 
hold  a  new  election.  The  Oaulltots  wotUd  get 
a  solid  majomy.  Tbto  majority  would  enabla 


I  Communists,  drop 

iptlve  social  ex- 

on  the  movement 

ice  In  the  French 

[plan   started,   and 

stabilized,  obtain 

itltutlon  creating 

Gaulle  believes  to 

loat. 

rhaps  dUBcult.  but 

the  Commu- 

i,  and  bring  seml- 

preeent  Commu- 
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of  the  stopgap  relief  program  to  being  kept 
a  well-guarded  secret  from  the  American 
people. 

How  many  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  law 
and  try  to  understand  what  it  means?  Not 
so  many  as  jrou  might  think — even  in  a  leg- 
tolatlve  body,  which  to  about  to  pass  It;  and 
of  course  far  fewer  among  the  general 
public. 

The  tendency  to  to  accept  what  leaders 
and  statesmen  ssy  about  the  law,  and  then 
plead  surprise  when,  ss  has  happened  so 
often  after  the  law  to  passed,  it  turns  out 
to  be  quite  different  from  what  everyone 
had  expected. 

In  the  case  of  European  relief,  there  has 
bean  a  tremendous  build-up.  Practically 
every  national  spokesman.  Including  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall', as  well  as  a  host  of  commentators, 
analysts.  Interpreters,  and  subjective  re- 
ports has  given  hto  version  of  what  to  in  the 
proposed  statuts. 

In  the  case  of  Preeldent  Truman.  Secre- 
tary Marshall,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  as  part  of  the 
campaign  for  reelecting  Truman  next  year. 
It  to  not  surprising  that  they  should  put 
the  bast  possible  face  on  the  questionable 
featurea  of  the  measure. 
What  to  the  big  secret? 
It  to  that  the  American  goods  and  money 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  weak,  incom- 
petent, and  largely  socialistic  governments 
of  certoln  European  countries.  These  tot- 
tering governments  are  to  be  strengthened 
by  allowing  them  to  sell  the  American  goods 
to  their  starving  citizens. 

Thto  to  no  program  of  giving  food  and  fuel 
to  the  destitute.  Such  an  Idea  to  merely  an 
illusion  which  the  backers  of  the  plan  are  try- 
ing to  build  up  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  those  who  are  going  to  have  to  foot 
the  bllto. 

The  food  and  fuel  are  to  go  to  those  who 
have  money  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

The  reason  they  cant  buy  the  food  and 
fuel  elsewhere  to  that  their  money  to  bogus 
inrmaj.  Inflated,  fiat  money  groimd  out  by 
theaa  ■oropean  governments. 

Thto  to  no  relief  program.  It  Is  a  scheme  to 
bolster  up  foreign  currencies  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  people. 

And  it  to  a  scheme  to  support  and  keep 
In  power  the  very  socialistic  European  gov- 
ernments which  adulterated  their  currencies 
in  the  first  place,  and  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  for  having  done  so. 

The  simplest  proof  that  thto  to  the  true 
nature  of  thto  stopgap  version  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  resentment 
to  so  bitter  over  any  effort  to  accompltoh  the 
relief  Itself  without  the  tricky,  political  re- 
financing Included  In  the  program. 

Millions  of  Americans  vtoualtoe  the  Mar- 
shall-Truman plan  as  a  sort  of  angel-of- 
mercy  program  whereby  the  American  goods 
they  are  to  provide  by  their  own  sacrifice 
(and  higher  prices)  are  to  be  laid  down  on 
the  docHTBtep  of  starving,  shivering  families, 
while  gaunt  children  dance  with  Joy,  and 
Uncle  Sam  to  bailed  around  the  world  as  a 
generous,  unselfish,  and  noble  cross  between 
Santa  Claus  and  the  good  fairies. 

Direct  relief  was  the  basto  of  the  Hoover 
food  program  in  Btirope  after  the  first  war. 
It  has  been  the  basto  of  Red  Cross  WOTk 
and  Friends'  Service  activities,  and  of  vlr- 
tvally  all  other  emergency  relief  since  the 
time  of  the  good  samarltan — who,  according 
to  the  Bible.  Is  not  recorded  to  have  locAed 
Into  the  purse  of  "him  that  feQ  among 
thieves"  before  deciding  to  help  him. 

All  these  thoughU  are  most  Important,  be- 
cause one  of  these  days,  as  the  stage  to  now 
balBg  aet.  thousands  of  women's  aid  so- 
cieties, church  groups,  and  a  host  of  other 
aaeoclatlons.  will  be  writing  tons  of  letters 
to  tbelr  CongreaBBan  demanding  quick  ac- 
tion on  the  Marshall  program— letters  from 
millions  of  persons  who  have  never  read  the 
act,  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  what 
It  provides,  who  assume  it  to  be  a  charltoble 


program  of  direct  food  and  fuel  relief,  and 
who  have  no  faint  conceptton  that  the  re- 
cipients of  the  American  generosity  can.  un- 
der the  plan,  be  required  to  pay  someone 
else  for  every  cent  of  the  commodities  the 
Americans  send  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS' 
Thursday.  December  4.  1947 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  and 
Instructing  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  formulate  leg- 
islation to  reduce  postal  rates  for  the 
mailing  of  private  relief  packages  sent 
by  individuals,  churches,  or  welfare 
agencies  of  the  United  States  to  indl\'id- 
uals.  churches,  or  welfare  agencies  in  the 
various  foreign  countries  of  the  world. 
In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  set  forth 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Southwest 
Topics  Wave  for  November  2.  1947,  as 
follows : 

MAn.  CUABCES   FOR   OVIBSXAB    ASD  BCOUD 

Need  for  easing  of  the  burdsnaoma  cost 
of  mailing  private  relief  packages  overseas, 
highlighted  in  recent  news  articles  and  letters 
from  readers  of  Wave  Publications,  has  been 
carried  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Voters  CouncU  of  Faith  Lutheran  Church, 
South  Broadway  at  Ninety-fifth  Street,  for- 
mally petitioned  the  President  and  the  Post- 
master General  "to  direct  the  reduction  of 
postage  on  overseas  packages  containing  food 
and  clothing  for  war  victims." 

The  council  resolution  pointed  out  the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  war  victims  has  been 
fully  endorsed  by  the  President;  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  called  up>on  to  con- 
serve food  in  the  interest  of  helping  the  starv- 
ing people  ca  the  war-devastated  world;  and 
that  the  humanitarian  program  of  private  re- 
lief to  in  harmony  with  the  political  welfare 
the  United  States  favors  for  conquered 
nations  and  the  entire  world. 

Sending  of  packages  of  food  smd  clothing 
by  Individuals,  churches,  and  welfare  agencies 
to  discouraged,  however,  the  councU  declared, 
through  ezcesstve  postal  rates  on  overseas 
packagaa. 

The  resolution  will  be  sent  to  all  Lutheran 
churches  In  southern  Califmila  and  if  feasi- 
ble throughout  the  entire  Nation  so  that 
"the  sentiment  made  vocal  throughout  the 
land  may  direct  a  course  in  keeping  with 
the  expressed  will  of  the  churches  and  the 
public  in  general." 

The  Reverend  Carl  Walter  Bemer,  pastor, 
pointed  out  members  of  hto  local  chtirch. 
through  the  World  Friendship  Guild,  had 
taken  the  lead  in  packaging  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  war  victims.  Shipments  thto  year 
Included  3,624  units  of  clothing,  489  pairs  of 
shoes,  286  pairs  of  hose  and  socks.  1,137  pack- 
ages of  food.  474  cans  of  food,  88  Ijars  of 
soap.  22  toweto,  21  hats,  8  blankets,  and  66 
pieces  of  household  equipment. 

The  church  maintains  a  food  and  gift 
counter  for  war  victims  for  the  convenience 
of  churchgoers  who  are  encotiraged  to  buy 
extra  articles  for  overseas  relief  while  shop- 
ping for  their  own  families. 

Substantial  extant  of  food  and  clothing 
shipments  overseas  from  Southwest  sotirces 
was  revealed  a  few  months  ago  in  an  article 
In  thto  newspaper. 

Based  on  an  intwvlew  wlto  Stanley  Wlnn- 
inghoff,  superintendent  at  post  oflice  Station 


H,  1041  West  Manchester  Avenue,  and  local 
residents  appearing  at  the  stotlon  to  send 
their  package  to  friends  and  relatives  over- 
seas, the  article  disclosed  not  only  the  high 
cost  of  such  shipments  but  the  considerable 
amount  of  red  tape  Involved. 

Local  post  office  ofllciato  operate,  of  eouna, 
under  instructions  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  other  high  oflkiiato  in  the  Depart- 
ment headquarters  at  Waahington,  D.  C. 


Rcpait  Mi  bVgps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MurmsoTA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBBRTATrvag 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John 
Cowles,  from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  of  November  30,  1947: 
Am  Plus  Facts  Can  Bxat  Rubs  nt  ''Cols  Was* 
(By  John  Cowles) 

After  looking  at  conditions  In  England 
and  France,  and  talkltrg  with  sccves  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  newspapermen,  govern- 
ment offlclato,  businessmen,  and  economtots. 
many  of  them  Intimately  familiar  with  tha 
situation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  these  are  my 
conclusions  as  to  what  the  United  Statsa 
should  do: 

1.  We  should  give  to  France  and  Italy  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  (provided  they 
have  not  gone  Communtot  in  the  meantime) 
food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer  as  emergency  stop- 
gap aid.  Unless  we  do  thto  there  will  be  real 
suffering  thto  winter.  In  addition,  the  slow- 
ing down  of  production  and  employment  aa 
a  result  of  the  lack  of  food  and  fu^  might 
result  In  such  social  and  political  dtolntegra- 
tlon  as  to  make  probable  a  successful  seizure 
of  power  by  the  Communtot  minority, 

2.  Congress  should  appropriate  Immedi- 
ately at  least  $50,000,000  additional  for  the 
United  States  Information  Service.  The 
Voice  of  America  should  be  enormously  «t- 
panded.  It  to  now  little  more  than  the 
Whtoper  of  America.  We  should  tell  the 
pe<^le  of  Europe  what  we  have  given  and 
are  giving  In  food,  fuel,  and  fertllleer.  Wher- 
ever possible,  our  products  should  be  marked 
with  the  American  flag.  Hussia  has  claimed 
credit  for  much  of  the  aid  that  we  have  sent, 
either  directly  or  through  UNRRA,  to  Europe. 
Almost  no  Europeans  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  volume  of  aid  America  has  fumtohed 
and  to  fumtohlng. 

NOm  HASO-BOnS)  PaOPACAWSA 

Since  we  are  obviously  engaged  in  fighttDg 
a  cold  war  with  Russia  to  win  men's  minds 
in  Europe,  there  to  little  point  In  feeding 
their  stomachs  If  they  think  that  Russia  to 
their  benefactor. 

Much  of  the  press  of  contlnentel  Europe 
to  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  venal  and 
corrupt.  Many  editors  or  owners  are  now  on 
the  Russian  pay  roll. 

We  need  a  competent,  hard-boiled  propa- 
ganda organization  in  Europe,  to  get  to  the 
people  with  the  facts  about  the  United  States 
and  about  Russto.  The  present  personnel 
of  the  State  Department  Is  not  doing— <]r 
even  attempting — the  kind  of  a  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Otir  Government  also  should  have  ample 
f  imds  to  support  and  protect  those  political 
leaders  and  their  families,  now  living  inside 
the  iron  curtain,  who  would  rejoice  at  a 
chance  to  escape  to  a  place  of  refuge  where 
they  could  tell  the  world  of  the  Moscow  ter- 
rorism, without  endangering  their  lives. 


T-»»^«^  »  T*^»^y      «*«r^ 
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aid  to  western  Europe — they  do  not.  Many 
oaclala  and  bualneaamen  In  Europa  reganl 
tha  Marahall  plan  aa  a  clever  scheme  where- 
by the  United  Stataa.  tmiler  the  gxilae  at 
altruism,  can  export  vUMUMfaable  surpluaao. 
and  la  that  way,  postpone  a  arrloxu  prlea 
raeaailon  and  buslneea  slump  tn  America. 
Europe  has  not  the  slightest  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  the  commodities  which  wt 
are  sending  abroad  ara  contrlbuttng  to  our 
price  inflation  here  at  home. 

After  we  have  darliled  our  thinking  In  thla 
way,  we  muat  eooccntrate  on  deciding  In 
what  waya  t#>  eaa  help  Kuropean  recovery 
moat  effectively  and  with  the  minimum  harm 
to  the  United  States  own  economy. 

The  more  one  aaaa  of  8\irope.  the  more  one 
reallaaa  that  piaaaKliig  a  strong  and  sound 
United  SUtea  is  the  sln|^^  most  Important 
contribution  we  can  makr'\oward  world  re- 
covery. 

anoou)  anxs  poinaa  >mo*B 

We  can.  however,  materially  help  world  ra- 
eovery  under  the  MuahaU  plan  Lf  we  are  In- 
taUlgent  tn  what  wa  do  and  in  how  we  do  it. 

Vor  example,  riiiniaaa  ought  to  stiptilato 
that,  inaoiar  aa  poaMMa.  we  should  spend  tha 
American  dollBia  abroad,  and  not  within  tha 
United  States,  to  buy  the  commodities  which 
we  propoae  to  give  to  Burope.  If  we  can 
btiy  grain  In  Argentlim.  for  example,  instead 
of  In  tha  united  Mataa.  It  will  reduce  the 
aarloua  toflatloBary  Mtoatlon  that  confronta 
UB  hara  at  home. 

Congress  ahould  aet  up  an  Independent 
agency,  reaponalble  to  It.  but  working  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  State  Dapart- 
ment.  to  procure  all  tha  ooaMMOdltlea  we  ln« 
teiMt  to  give  to  Burope.  By  foUowtng  a  tinl* 
■ad  procurement  program,  we  can  avoid  tha 
effect  which  would  follow  com- 
Mddlng  for  American  supplies  by 
various  foreign  oatlona. 

The  agreement  made  by  the  16  countrtea 
at  Parte  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  any 
arrangements  we  make  with  the  aeparata 
nations. 

In  the  Pmrla  agreement  eaeh  nation, 
leaat  In  general  terms,  undertook  to  do  car- 
tain  things  and  to  cooperate  tn  certain  waya 
tot  the  recovery  of  weatern  Europe.  If  a  na- 
tion Is  not  doing  iHiat  It  proaatMd  to  do.  and 
tf  It  la  not  miittng  tta  pradacWaa  targeta, 
we  shotild  be  In  poaltlon  to  torn  off  the 
apigot  and  stop  fxirther  aid. 

Qreat  tact  and  dtploouicy,  in  addition  to 
baalc  economic  intelligence,  will  be  required 
of  the  Individual  who  has  charge  of  our 
Buropean  aid  program.  Lewis  E>ouglas.  the 
American  Amhaaaador  In  London,  could 
probably  pqfuiin  thla  function  Iwttar  than 
any  other  Individual. 

The  baalc  Buropean  problem  la  lack  of 
ptuductlon. 

Oovammsntal  econosnlc  and  flacal  pollclea 
production    in    almost   every 
In  waatara  Burope. 


Perhapa  tha  alngle  moat  Important  thing 
that  a  eater  n  Buropean  nations  could  do  to 
stimulate  prodiietloD  and  trade  would  be  to 
thair  currendea  traaly  eonvartlWe  mto 
ouriauelea.  All  of  thaM  avreadea  ara 
now  oearvaluad  In  relatloB  to  the  dollar.  All 
havo  flsad  rataa.  for  i  laieMiliai  Into  the  dollar 

un- 
laad  production 
boCh  vrould  tie  enormoualy  stimulated  if  tha 
eurrandea  wara  allriwad  to  And  tbalr  tnia 


la  growing  npM^  throughout 
•a  ought  to  tnalat  that  govem- 
manta  raoetvtac  Ammtmmk  aM  adopt  poUclaa 
that  will  stop  or  at  iHat  akiw  down  the  rata 
of  further  Inflatlan.  We  ought  to  Inalat, 
within  reaaoo.  that  the  ¥iiii>i>aaii  natlcoa 
■Met  tha  production  targata  set  up  at  tha 
Parte  confarvnoa. 

Tbara  ara  atrong  laaaaaa  for  baUerlng  that 
the  amount  of  American  aid  which  has  baaa 
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these  poslUona.  Most  people  take  for  granted 
all  the  services  that  help  make  up  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

For  Instance,  the  man  at  the  depot,  wait- 
ing for  a  late  train,  which  U  his  job.  always 
has  in  mind  that  he  la  doing  something 
worthwhile  In  the  community.  At  times  he 
is  asked  to  maU  a  letter  essential  to  his 
friends  which  must  go  out  on  the  late  train. 
He  Is  very  courteous  In  doing  this. 

Down  the  street  we  glance  In  a  window 
and  see  the  telephone  operator  and  her  vari- 
ous employees  at  work,  bringing  messages 
and  volcea  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  also  giving  out  other  Information 
such  as  the  correct  time,  the  weather,  etc. 

JOH  AU  BIO  IN   IMPOBTANCE  FOB  PtTBLIC  GOOD 

If  we  think  seriously  about  small-town 
life,  we  wUl  discover  many  Jobs  that  are  not 
big  In  salary,  yet  are  big  In  Importance  to  our 
safety  and  comfort. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  get  along  with- 
out the  police  telling  us  that  the  center  of 
the  street  Is  a  poor  place  to  park  when  we 
ran  into  the  stores  for  a  minute.  The  de- 
votion to  duty  of  the  volunteer  firemen  who 
undertake  any  risk  to  save  oxxe  lives  and 
property  Is  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  of  us. 

The  plumber  or  tinsmith  Is  a  very  handy 
man  when  we  have  trouble  with  a  leaky  roof 
or  faucet.  The  town  mayor,  with  the  village 
trustees,  holding  weekly  meetings;  the  jusUca 
of  peace  holding  court;  the  attorneys,  bank- 
ers, insurance  men;  the  friendly  merchants 
and  courteous  clerks  who  serve  us  faithfully 
with  pride  each  day;  the  local  ministers  who 
give  us  spiritual  advice  and  consolation  when 
wa  are  troubled;  the  principal  of  our  school 
and  his  faculty  with  whom  we  trust  the 
education  of  our  children;  our  good  fsunlly 
doctor  who  ktraws  almost  everyone's  life  his- 
tory and  who  Is  ready  to  come  at  a  moment's 
notice  when  we  call  him,  regardless  of  the 
time  of  night  or  day.  to  give  us  paln-kllllng 
drugs — all  are  ready  and  willing  to  serve. 

On  one  of  the  side  streets,  near  the  edge  of 
town,  works  the  genial  blacksmith.  No  one 
can  value  his  worth  to  the  nearby  farmers  or 
the  townspeople.  Various  garages  are  busy 
repairing  cars,  trucks,  and  so  forth,  the 
electrician  and  radio  repairmen  are  always 
busy  wcrklng  for  the  comfort  of  all. 

THX   AKSaiCAM   rULO   rUBS   XVIIT   DAT 

On  our  main  streets  we  see  the  United 
States  flag  waving  each  day  and  a  sign  on 
this  building  reads  "U.  S.  Post  Office."  Here 
wa  find  the  rural  carriers,  clerks,  and  post- 
master working  at  all  hours,  early  and  late, 
through  rain,  heat,  sleet,  or  snow,  efficiently 
and  courteously  bringing  news  from  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  keeping  business 
and  pleasure  on  a  normal  acale.  seeing  that 
all  mall  Is  dispatched  and  delivered  promptly. 

Then  there  Is  the  town -news  editor  who 
follows  us  all  through  life,  recording  our 
record  of  birth,  marriage,  various  undertak- 
ings, and  finally  death.  How  often  we  take 
him  for  granted.  He  is  usually  present  at  all 
local  happenings,  and  gives  an  Interesting 
account  of  our  local  events. 

There  are  also  other  morale  builders,  the 
librarian,  who  adds  tremendously  to  our 
local  culture:  the  village  barbers,  beauticians, 
drydeaners,  shoe  repairmen,  public  stonog- 
raphers.  the  dressmaker  and  the  pecwie  who 
work  kmg,  late  hours  In  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

But.  friends,  wait  a  minuto.  Do  you  think 
that  aU  this  cannot  be  bought  in  a  large 
city?  Of  course  it  can,  but  there  are  things 
we  have  in  a  email  town  that  cannot  be 
bought  anywhere  else,  and  these  are  the 
friendly  deeds  and  personal  touch  we  enjoy 
and  feci  when  we  obtain  these  eervices. 

When  our  friends  and  neighbors  come  to 
us,  open-hearted,  helping  us  to  share  our 
Borrows  and  joys,  nothing  can  take  their 
place.  The  touch  of  neighbors  and  friends, 
which  brings  a  small  town  together,  exists 
to  a  superlative  degree  in  any  small  town. 


They  come  to  us  individually  without  hesi- 
tation or  Invitation  to  help  lighten  our  bur- 
dens and  share  our  joys  and  sorrows. 

Yes,  friends  and  neighbors,  there  are  a 
few  things  we  have  In  all  small  towns  that 
a  mint  of  money  cannot  buy  in  a  big  city. 


An  Editor  Looks  at  a  Hnngry  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

OF  linrNEBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  speech  given  by 
Gardner  Cowles.  president  and  editor 
of  Look  magazine,  to  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  New  York  City 
on  November  12,  1947: 

Most  of  you  have  been  sitting  through 
three  solid  days  of  speeches  at  this  GMA 
convention.  Tou  must  be  about  fed  up  with 
words.  I'll  be  brief,  but  I  want  to  talk  very 
seriously  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  world 
food  shortage  and  our  foreign  policy. 

At  the  height  of  the  war,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fly  arotmd  the  world  with  Wen- 
dell WiUkie,  which  Included  talks  with  Sodln 
in  Moscow,  with  General  de  Gaulle  in  Syria, 
and  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China.  Last 
year  I  visited  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
aa  the  guest  of  the  War  Department,  to  study 
our  governments  of  occupation.  And  this 
last  June  I  flew  around  the  world  again 
on  the  Inaugural  flight  of  the  new  Pan  Amer- 
ican service,  talking  with  top  officials  in 
England.  Turkey.  India.  Slam,  the  PhUip- 
plnes,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  basic  fact  in  the  world  voday  is  that, 
although  the  fighting  has  stopped  (except  In 
China),  there  Is  no  real  peace  anywhere. 
I  frequently  think  of  the  old  Will  Rogers 
cliche :  "America  never  lost  a  war  and  never 
won  a  peace."  Certainly  wc  haven't  won 
this  peace  yet,  and  the  mistakes  made  at 
Yalta  and  Teheran  and  Potsdam  are  making 
the  winning  of  the  peace  much  harder. 

Unless  you  have  actuaUy  seen  it  personal- 
ly, it  is  hard  for  an  American  to  appreclato 
the  extent  of  the  economic  dislocations  and 
physical  destruction  which  the  war  has  left 
in  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  re- 
Evat  Is  a  world  short  of  everything.  It  lacks 
food.  It  lacks  fuel.  It  lacks  clothing.  It 
lacks  hotislng.  And  it  lacks  the  machinery 
to  produce  these  essentials. 

The  people  are  tired  and  discouraged  just 
trying  to  stay  alive.  They  have  lost  aU  op- 
timism about  the  future.  Yhey  feel  they 
were  promised  during  the  war  a  higher 
standard  of  living  as  soon  as  the  fighting 
ended,  and  now  that  they  don't  have  It — but 
rather  a  much  lower  standard  of  living— 
they  feel  cheated  and  frustrated. 

"Hie  wonder  is  that  under  these  condi- 
tions communism  has  not  made  more  prog- 
ress— particularly  with  the  specter  of  the 
Red  army  looming  over  the  horizon.  Yet 
in  no  country  In  Europe  tmoccupled  by  the 
Red  army  has  a  majority  of  the  people  voted 
for  communism.  Its  highest  total  in  any 
election  was  38  percent  in  Czechoslovakia. 
And  recent  events  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Communists  are  losing — not  winning — in 
western  Europe. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  20.000,000  have 
fled  from  east  to  west  in  Europe  to  get  away 
from  the  Soviet  regime.  Several  mUllon 
have  fied  from  Manchuria  to  China  for  tha 
same  reason.   No  one  flees  toward  Russia. 

The  people  In  Europe  and  Asia  realize  even 
better  than  we  do  that  the  United  States  Is 


tha  No.  1  poww  In  tlia  worid  today.    Tltsy 

want  to  be  otir  friends.  They  like  the  United 
States.  But  they  want  to  be  reasaiued  on 
five  points: 

1.  That  we  will  remain  militarily  strong — 
particularly  with  an  adequate  Air  Force — so 
long  as  Russia  threatens  further  torrltorial 
expansion  In  aU  directions.  And  that  wa 
will  have  the  wlU  to  use  our  military  might. 
If  nesesaary,  to  prevent  any  further  invaalon 
of  westom  Europe. 

2.  That  our  economic  system  Isnt  going 
into  a  terrible  "bust"  which  will  further  de- 
press the  world. 

3.  Tnat  we  will  asalst  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  war-torn  countries. 

4.  That  we  will  adopt  a  permanent,  non- 
political  foreign  policy  which  offers  the  pro- 
tective arm  of  Uncle  Sam  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere.  Memory  of  prewar  Iso- 
lationism In  the  United  States  still  makes 
friendly  nations  hesitant  to  rely  on  us  as 
an  ally. 

5.  And  finally,  they  want  to  be  aasured  by 
us  that,  as  their  production  Is  restored,  we 
will  not  adopt  such  prohibitive  tariSa  and 
trade  barriers  as  to  cut  them  off  from  tha 
American  market. 

Now.  that  we  are  the  No.  1  power  in  tha 
world  and  a  great  creditor  nation,  I  thinfc 
we  can  gflve  the  world  affirmative  assuranoa 
on  aU  five  of  these  points.  Such  a  foreign 
poUcy  for  the  United  States  is  in  our  interest 
and  necessary  for  world  stability. 

But  'jur  Immediate  problem  Is  how  to  help 
western  Europe  get  her  production  restored 
quickly  without  exporting  such  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  our  goods  as  to  cause  a  disastrotu  up- 
ward ^irallng  of  prices  here  in  the  United 
States.  Continued  stabUlty  in  the  American 
economy  is  jxist  as  important  to  world  peace 
as  speed  in  restoring  production  in  Burmje. 
That  is  why  I  hope  the  businessmen  of  the 
country — and  particularly  the  food  indus- 
try— will  participate  dominantly  in  the  de- 
bate just  starting  on  the  sise  and  charactar 
Of  the  Marshall  plan. 

It  Isn't  dollars  but  production  which  tha 
world  needs.  Anything  which  helps  produc- 
tion here  at  home  or  among  our  friends  is 
good.  Any  policy  which  retards  production 
is  bad. 

The  needs  of  the  world  are  so  gigantic  that 
any  adequate  program  Is  going  to  entail  sac- 
rifice here  in  the  United  States.  I  tlUnk 
Americans  should  know  that,  and  not  be 
kidded  into  thinking  It  can  be  done  on  our 
"fat"  or  out  of  our  so-called  surpluses. 

The  more  that  production  can  be  stepped 
up  in  the  United  Stetes,  the  more  goods  we 
can  give  or  lend  Europe  without  causing 
calamitous  inflation  here  at  home.  During 
the  depression.  In  order  to  spread  work  and 
reduce  tinemployment,  we  cut  the  stendard 
workweek  in  the  United  Stetes  to  40  hours 
and  instltuteo  penalty  hourly  rates  for  work 
beyond  40  hours.  Months  ago  that  wise 
statesman.  Bernard  Baruch,  stiggested  that 
the  United  States  go  back  to  a  48-hour  week 
at  straight-time  wages  for  a  few  years  as  ona 
sensible  way  to  Increase  production  and  still 
prevent  inflation.  But  Washington  was  deaf 
to  the  idea.  The  suggestion,  however,  still 
makes  great  sense. 

Recently  Dave  Lawrence  offered  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Baruch  proposal.  Lawrence  sug- 
gested that  American  workers  be  encouraged 
to  lengthen  their  hours— and  that  they  be 
given  the  incentive  to  do  so  by  having  the 
Government  make  tax-free  all  their  income 
earned  at  straight-time  wages  beyond  40 
hours. 

No  proposal  in  this  area  seems  to  Interest 
the  Truman  administration;  yet  the  only 
cure  for  Inflation  and  the  world's  problems 
is  greater  production.  Our  Government  ad« 
mite  there  are  not  enough  goods  available  to 
supply  the  world  demand,  but  nevertheless  it 
falls  to  offer  any  plan  to  stimulate  stlU 
greater  production  of  goods  here  at  home. 
Instead,  it  is  about  to  propose  a  new  set  of 
"allocattons"   and  "controls'*  and  poasibly 
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Cc«i  Is  ^ItloUly  cttcrt  tbe  world  OT«r.  It 
li  on*  of  t  IM  big  items  In  the  lianhall  pfaun. 
TM.  ironic  illy,  the  coal  miners  at  tbt  Ubltad 
SngUnd.  and  at  Japan  are  eacb 
variUnff  «]  lortar  houn  than  tb«y  worked  be- 
tha  i«r. 
Wa  cam  ot  pM  all  tha  Whm  on  Ruasla  for 
lade  cT  p^odvetlon  1b  Soropa.  Our  policy 
adopted  at  tha  Poliaiin  Oon- 
of  wanting  to  turn  thst  ladwtrlal 
nation  in  o  a  tlrtual  goat  pasture,  should 
aaaka  us  I  luab  with  shame.  And  this  mis- 
taken policy,  launched  then,  baa  been  only 
partially  ifcttSad. 

dahberstely  held  down  produe- 
tlon  IB  a4miany — although  every  expert  on 
randltlons  admits  there  can  be  no 
NBl  lOBovt  ry  in  western  Europe  unless  Oer- 
BOBBllltary  production  la  substantially 
Certainly  that  patient  beast  of 
American  taxpayer — should  not 
1  o  shoulder  the  llarahall  plan  un- 
la  permitted  and  encouraged 
r  goods  to  the 


In  the  pnsant  world  product  famine,  there 
la  not  tba  lUghtait  }ustlfleatlon  for  any  ar« 
tlAelal  resCrlctloo  of  production  anywhere. 
( [Ulckcr  OarmaB  industry  geu  to 
the  qxilcker  the  AaitMoaa  taz- 
1  |be  ralleTed  of  the  OcrmaB  oeeupa- 
Ttola  cost.  Incidentally,  will  be 
)  m  1M8  If  we  assume  the  deficit 
In  addition  to  our  own. 
)  d  the  great  American  food  In- 
to this  room  tonight,  have  a 
direct  stake  In  easing  that  tha  MHlteU 
plBn  la  so  ind  than  doea  any  other  froup  la 
the  eountfy.  because  nearly  half  of  the  con- 
MarshalUplan  esporta  from  the 
itea  consists  of  food.  Unless  thla 
or  export,  there 
for  the  rest  of 
Also.  If  such  vast  export. 
tng  of  Aolsrlcan  food  causes  a  sharp  further 
In  fot  d  costs  to  the  American  housewife. 
yoB  leafdi  ra  of  tha  food  Industry  will  be 
vfwa  when  you  dont  dsasrvs  It. 

1  Mian  adBtaiMmtton  should 
to  aspaad  food  production.    I 
tbink  It  has  an  adequate  prop«B  to 
farmers   to  changa  their  feeding 
o  sava  grata,  aor  aa  adoqxiate  con- 
tinuing program  to  periiada  tbe  public  to 
of  foods  In  plentiful  supply  and 
of  f oi  idi  OB  wblcb  the  supply  la  certain 


praetli 


tho 


that,  eoatrary  to  I 

lb»  vorM'^  populatlnn  is 

nfi  lly  today  ttaaa  awr  before  in  hts- 

year.  thara  win  ba  aoo.OOO.OOO 

tba  earth  tH—  jnwif .    That 

%  oqatvataBt  to  tiM  population  in 

t.    Tet  food 


ttfoductlo  I  world-wide  for  taext  year  Is  eatl- 
mated  at  7  percent  leaa  than  prewar.    Thla 
tbit  per  capita  ttao  world  will  have 
la  18«a  tr  an  10  to  la  pMWBit  Wm  food  than 
'  "ba  a«patu  prodlct  a  great  many 
et  piopk»  wtU  dla  of  sCarvatlon 
around  tba  world  avan  If  barraata 
I  sTerage. 
In  the  1  Tnltcd  Statea  our  baale  capacity  to 
[ood  baa  laeraaoad   only  slightly 
«^  have  13.500.- 
moutha  to  feed  hmm  than  we  bad 


.^ a   Famine 

..     Altar  a  few  montba 

said   the  emergency  In 

and  that  tbara  would  no 


'ttl 
tbls  taU 

Italy  short, 
ktlon 
to  appoint  tha  Luck- 
to  attanpt  to 
la 
of  trylBg  to  aavo 


100.000.000  bushels  this  fUl.  Chuck  Lock- 
man  has  announced  be  hopes  to  complete  tbo 
assignment  by  January  1. 

I  felt  the  confusion  about  the  world's  food 
aupply  waa  so  great  that,  a  months  sgo,  I 
aaked  Lookli  Waahlngton  bureau  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  article  on  how  much  food 
we  had  exported  durtnqg  the  war  and  what 
we  would  probably  be  able  to  export  in  tha 
years  Immediately  ahead.     To  my  amaaa*  I 
ment,  we  found  the  Oovemment  has.no  rec- 
ord of  over-all  food  exports.    After  fruitlessly  | 
searching  tba  Department  of  Agriculture,  wo, 
finally  got  the  Brookings  Institution  to  findj 
MM  an  Indapendect  expert  to  help  us  put  to-! 
gether,  for  the  first  time,  the  food  export ' 
records  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  lend-lca^e, 
UNRRA.  and  various  other  agencies  so  that  J 
the  American  people  might  read  the  record 
and  have  a  true  picture  from  which  to  draw 
conclusions  about  tha  future. 

The  United  Sutaa  was  able  to  export  .»< 
faotaittc  quantity  of  food  during  the  wsir. 
and  since,  because   (1)   we  started  with 
large  carry-over  grain  surplus.  (3)  we  put  IT  I 
percent  more  acreage  Into  wheat,  and  (3)  wa 
had  7  years  of  fantastically  good  crcp  weath- 
er.   This  last  point  is  really  the  most  sig- 
nificant   one    to    remember — because     tha 
chances  are  we  have  used  up  our  luck.    Agri- 
cultural   recorda-^nnnlng    as    far    back    aa 
ClvU  War  days— suggest  the  rectirrlng  truth ', 
of  that  Biblical  adage  that  after  seven  fail 
years   mxist   come   seven    lean   onea.     Thlaj 
could  make  a  fatal  difference  to  the  world. 

If  our  analysis  of  the  Marshall  plan  is  cor- 
rect, the  United  States  will  be  called  on 
export  next  year  11.000.000  tons  of  grain 
Oermany  and  western  Europe.  We  also  have 
coounltments  to  the  occupied  areas  of  Japan 
and  an  established  Latin-American  ir.  irtcet 
for  flour  which  will  boost  our  total  eiporta 
to  16.000.000  tons.  And  this  does  not  Include 
any  emergency  food  for  China  or  India, 
although  their  needs  will  be  great. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  in  the  Mar^hiOI 
plan  for  such  large  shipments  to  Kuri  po  is 
to  build  up  livestock  production  over  there. 
But  If  we  in  the  United  States  get  only  an 
average  crop  next  year,  or  a  short  crop,  and 
are  exporting  In  accordance  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  suggested  schedule,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  substantial  cut  In  livestock  produc- 
tion here. 

It  seenM  to  me  reasonable  to  contend 
a  Umlt  should  be  set  on  the  extent  to  whlc 
the  United  BtBtaa  daaraaaaa  tta  pRtduction  of] 
livestock   piodiicU  ao  that  waatsiu   Europoj 
can  Ineraaae  Its  production  of  livestock  prod- 
ucta.    If  thla  Isnt  done,  the  American  fc 
Industry  Is  likely  to  find  Itself  disrupted 
a  series  of  emergenelaa  that  will  be  rourh 
the  food  Industry,  tough  on  the  Ame.can 
consumer,  and  rotigh  on  Aaaarloan  land. 

My  fear  is  that  next  year  are  will  have  a 
sucoesalon  of  emergency  food  ccmmitteea 
parading  through  Waahlngton.  and  with  tho , 


appolataMnt  of 
dent  wlU  taU  the 
crtala   has   Just 
ha  win 


If 


ooBUBlttoa  the  Preal- 
people  that  a 

a 
could  not  have 
aeems  to  like  < 
completely  frank. 


would  ba  told  today  that  the  MarahaU  pi 
in  Ita  preaent  size,  meana  lass  meat  and 
bread  on  the  tablea  of  American  famlllea 
a  long  time  ahead.    The  Look  survey 
dudes  that  It  may  well  be  as  much  as  IS 
cent  leaa  next  year. 

"mat  doeant  mean  that  Amerleana 
conttnua  to  eat  wen.  but  I  think  the  pubUe  j 
entitled  to  know  aU  the  facts  aa  they 
and  decide  the  alxa  of  our  foreign  protntssa. 

Uhdanlably  tho  aeod  ta  ■mpo  la 
itry  today  la 

Most  are 
tlonlng  flMat  and  aoaaa  flfvoa  poUl 
France  eacb  peraon  la  : 
two-ftftha  of  biB 
tlon  of  bread. 

But  I  want  to  Btrsas  the  fact  that  the 
food  erlBla  la  not  temporary.     Tboae 


ly  think  tha 
iTTnlted  Statea  will 

i9sa. 

Pleaders  of  the  food 
itry  and  the  Con- 
lall  plan  ocmmlt- 
ely  make,  and  the 
export  program 
It  of  food   to  the 
^d  I  hope  you  will 
:  adopt  an  adequate 
luctlon  and  to  ocel- 
li t  with  the  other 
[ample,  to  say  we 
luse  more  pecnile 
ling  dog  and  hoi-sa 
are  working  In 

Statea   have  our 

ible  to  get  the  cc«t 

sensible  size.     Ce- 

In  food  prices.  It 

United  Sutea  today 

lor    food.      We    axo 

governed  than  'ro 

we  can't  have  both 
reduction  without 
and  causing  infla- 
te to  cut  down  tia 
rernment  spendlig. 
Marshall  plan  and 
have   a   balancNl 
Iflatlon.     A  tax  cut 
let  would  be  mui:h 
luch   moro  aansltla 

Ing  dlfBculty  leam- 
leaderahlp  In  tiM 
both  opportunity 
lUst  remember  ve 

world's  producticn. 

intry  not  physically 

fe  have  becoma  toa 

ely  conceived  and 

[would  make  seosa 

eat  did   not  exist. 

Europe  is  humaiil- 

less"  for  long-torm 

to  preeanra  wsat 

great  heritage  aa 

founded. 

right  size  Is  easen- 

debatable.     And  It 

rtsely.  Speaker  Job 

ittee  to  Eurcpa 

>le  chairmanship  of 

Both  Repub- 

now  agreed  a  coni- 

;>lan  Is  the  answer. 
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Young,  chairman.  Chesapeake  tt  Ohio 
Railway  Co.,  before  the  annual  gover- 
nors' luncheon  conference  of  the  New 
England  Council.  Boston.  Mass..  on  No- 
vember 20,  1947: 

The  Spanish  vhlte  man  had  established 
his  culture  In  Texas  long  before  the  time  of 
Plymouth,  so  the  cow  country  in  uhich  I 
grew  up  regarded  the  New  Englander  as  a 
newcomer  and  a  tenderfoot. 

Little  we  knew  of  New  England,  except 
from  our  school  books  and  required  reading. 
Sncw-Boimd.  The  Sc&rlet  Letter,  The  Es- 
says of  Emerson.  Stories  we  heard  of  your 
elms  and  rose  gardens  were  credible,  but 
those  autumn  leaves  we  were  tcld  to  paint 
In  our  kindergarten  we  never  quite  came  to 
believe. 

The  first  war  came,  and,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der In  the  mud  of  Prance,  the  Texan  found 
the  quiet  New  Englander  to  be  just  as  tough- 
footed  as  he:  while  his  comrade  learned  that, 
secretly,  the  Texan  dreamed  of  Walden  Pond. 
Again,  in  another  w::r.  on  the  spume-blovrn 
and  shell-torn  beaches  of  the  Pacific,  tho 
same  sandpiper  whistled  for  them  both  Just 
&s  plaintively  as  he  did  back  home  at  Gay 
/       Head  or  Rock  Port. 

Now,  If  a  Tcsin's  allegiance  can  ever  die. 
I  ccme  before  this  distinguished  gathering 
of  Hew  En^landers  as  a  supplicant — not  to 
piotand  to  the  birthright  of  a  Yankee— but 
to  say.  here,  in  this  so  green  land  by  the 
storm-bcund  coast,  is  my  adopted  home. 
Here  let  me  end  my  days  in  peace. 

My  prospects  of  doing  that,  however,  are 
not  particularly  bright. 

We  were  aU  cruelly  shocked  even  In  tbia 
last  week  by  reading:  "Britain  to  draft  non- 
WorkatB — women  as  well  as  men.  Peers  and 
poor.  Conscripts  to  go  into  coal  mines  or 
other  essential  Indtistrles.  Shirkers  to  be 
Imprisoned." 

I  wonder  if  a  hairdresser  or  a  caddy  is  to 
be  called  a  shirker. 

If  that  law  were  not  British,  It  wotild  be 
Fascist. 

The  State  of  New  York  in  withering  con- 
trast rewards  people  for  not  working.  Head- 
lines that  same  day  uncovered:  "Oross  neg- 
ligence in  New  York  State  relief  policies. 
Vice  condoned.     Community  degraded." 

That  exposure  was  of  conditions  tinder  an 
administrator  who,  on  his  record,  seeks  ele- 
vation not  only  to  national  but  to  world 
relief. 

When  I  read  that  last  headline.  I  was  tan 
that  the  scandal  related  only  to  some  corrupt 
mimlcipal  political  machine.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  found  that  60  percent  of  this 
waste  was  charceable  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  30  percent  to  the  Nation,  and  only  20 
percent  to  the  city,  and  that  when  the  relief 
b!U  was  passed  in  1946  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  he  stated.  "This  is  a  humane  and 
efficient  plan."  That.  In  substance,  was  ex- 
actly his  recent  description  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  You  will  note  the  identity  of  words 
In  both  cases — a  htmiane  and  efficient  plan, 
when  home  relief  la  referred  to.  and  Marsiiall 
plan  for  overseas.  I  had  hoped  that  we  had 
seen  an  end  to  that  kind  of  planning. 

Thla  same  State  of  New  York  is  the  leading 
proponent  of  rent  controls.  It  is  too  bad  that 
some  of  these  people  who  are  paid  by  New 
York  State  not  to  work  are  not  put  to  work 
building  houses.  Certainly  we  will  not  get 
houses  built  by  rent  controls — by  taking  the 
Incentive  out  of  buUdlng  and  owning  one. 
As  long  as  one  can  live  in  someone  else's  house 
for  less  than  It  would  cost  him  to  own  his 
own.  who  on  earth  is  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  build? 

Looking  ahead  a  few  years  in  Amolca  and 
presuming  oneself  to  be  the  archeologist 
clambering  about  the  heap  of  rubbish  situ- 
ated at  the  mcuth  of  the  Hudson  River,  one 
would  conclude  that  the  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  this  extinct  atomic  people  had  been 
Its  wondrous  abUity  to  produce — and  that 


the  decline  in  Its  culttu^  began  with  the 
advent  of  controls. 

I  can  see  this  pitiable,  tmkempt  being 
scratch  his  atom-addled  head,  and  hear  him 
ask  the  $300,000,000,000  question:  "How  could 
this  great  national  genius  which  brought 
tcath  such  an  infinity  of  material  things 
have  fallen  In  those  last  agonizing  days  Into 
an  economy  of  scarcity?" 

Yes.  business,  farmer,  labor,  and  all  of 
us  have  retreated  into  a  dangerous  state  of 
complacency  about  alarmingly  portentous 
things.  We  assure  ourselves  It  wlU  all  work 
out  in  the  end;  we  muddle  through.  But 
the  trouble  Is,  on  the  record,  things  work  out 
more  and  more  badly — requiring  more  and 
more  risiiy  remedies. 

Relief  brings  inefficient  labor,  confiscatory 
taxation,  and  high  prices;  and  high  prices 
bring  controls.  Controls  brln.3  further 
shortages  and  still  higher  prices,  occasion- 
ing the  necessity  of  more  relief  and  more 
controls. 

If  we  are  to  Lelleve  our  headlines.  England, 
the  or'gin^itor  of  the  dole,  and  the  world's 
champion  exponent  of  controls,  has  not  mud- 
dled through.  The  common  man.  there,  has 
never  been  more  hungry  and  miserable  than 
he  now  is — not  in  a  thousand  years  of  British 
hictory.  Certainly,  never  before  has  he  been 
dropped  down  a  coal  mine.  I  wonder  how 
you  and  I  would  like  that.  As  one  views 
the  rapidity  of  England's  descent  from  the 
day  of  Kipling's  "Tumult  and  tlie  shouting." 
one  is  constrained  to  pray  with  him,  "Lord 
God  of  Hosts,  be  with  los  yet — lest  we  forget." 

If  the  same  forces  make  futile  anything 
we  can  do  to  halt  our  own  collapse,  then  com- 
placency well  becomes  us;  there  Is  not  need 
to  veil  our  last  days  in  tears,  to  trouble  otir 
cars  with  moans;  indeed,  we  mr.y,  like 
Thoreau.  withdraw  into  our  own  Walden. 
But.  that  la  not  the  way  of  life  We  must 
continue  our  divinely  inspired  struggle  on 
up  from  the  dust. 

I  come  to  you  today  with  the  portfolio  of 
business.  It  is  a  noble  calling,  numbering 
its  imsung  heroes  by  the  millions.  Dynasties 
and  dictators  may  rise  and  fall;  history  books 
may  be  written,  burned,  and  rewritten,  but 
the  marts  of  tr:ide  grind  on,  in  fair  weather 
and  foul,  providing  as  best  they  may  for 
man's  needs.  Those  who  play  this  game  of 
business  find  it  more  fascinating  than  cards 
or  dice,  for  fate  is  not  a  test  of  any  man. 
Here  a  man  Is  what  he  is;  some  make  the 
grade  and  some  do  not.  Certain  qualities 
assure  success — admirable  qualities  such  as 
your  own  Ben  Franklin's:  industry,  integrity, 
and  economy.  Careless  promises  and  padded 
pay  rolls  bring  ruin,  not  re-election,  in 
business. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  this  realm 
of  ours,  and  the  10.000  vainglorious  em- 
pires which  preceded  it,  a  pattern  is  Inea- 
capable.  Republic  or  tyranny,  their  periods 
of  rise  were  marked  by  businesslike  methods, 
their  periods  of  fall  by  loose  ones.  Some  were 
rich  and  powerful  enough  to  endure  abuses 
for  long  periods  but  eventualy  the  termites 
got  them.  There  comes  a  time  in  the  affairs 
of  nations,  once  the  principles  of  good  busi- 
ness are  abandoned,  when  their  demise  be- 
comes clearly  predictable. 

Now.  when  I  burn  this  incense  at  the  altar 
of  business  I  come  not  like  Miles  Qtandlsh 
wooing  Priscilla  by  proxy.  I  am  not  nom- 
inating a  businessman  for  President,  but  I 
am  advocating  businesslike  principles.  A 
soldier,  a  lawyer,  yes.  a  haberdasher  can 
make  as  fine  a  President  as  Solomon  made 
a  wise  king.  The  question  is  one  of  integrity, 
not  of  trades.  Give  me  a  woman,  a  Catholic, 
a  Jew,  a  Protestant,  or  a  Negro  and  a  boot- 
black, and  give  me  Integrity,  and  I  will  hurry 
to  the  polls:  but  give  me  two  men  who  yield 
to  party  pressures,  who  outbid  each  other  for 
selfish  votes,  and  I  wiU  retire  to  Walden,  or 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  aa  bar*  ot  hope  aa 
September  on  election  mom. 

lime  Is  running  out  with  dtscy  speed. 
What  was  scoffed  at  as  a  crackpot  bottle-c<- 


mlik-on-every-doorstep  Wallace  plan  Just  a 
year  ago  has  become  conservative  United 
States  Treasury  policy.  Last  week  I  stood 
on  the  ocean's  edge  and  watched  a  Jet  plane 
pass  overhead.  Per  a  split  second,  as  the 
distance  that  separated  it  from  the  horiaon 
diminirhed,  I  thought  it  was  qieeding  into, 
not  over,  tho  sea,  but  hardly  bad  that  rocket- 
like  sl5h  died  in  my  cars  when  It  merged  into 
the  far  rim  of  the  sky  on  Its  straight  course. 
swift  as  sound.  So  Is  it  with  today's  events. 
Terror  and  regicide  trod  fast  upon  the  heels 
of  the  Czars,  the  hangman's  noose  cut  short 
the  strident  voice  of  the  German  conqueror, 
collaboration  mocked  the  glory  of  France,  luad 
the  sun  was  once  said  never  to  set  on  the 
British  Empire — only  two  costly  victories  ago. 
Let  us  beware  of  our  third  victory. 

There  was  a  time  when  war  was  a  profitable 
pursuit;  but  that  was  before  the  last  frontier 
and  democracy's  mass  conscription.  No 
aristocracy  of  birth  or  business,  no  system 
save  anarchy,  can  stirvive  that  keeps  fiying 
back  into  the  flame  of  war. 

The  conflict  of  our  own  time  was  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel 
House,  the  Hopkins  of  that  era.  published  in 
1926.  Colonel  House  and  the  German  Kaiser 
met  on  Jime  1.  1914.  Just  a  few  weeks  before 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  agreed  that 
Russia  was  England's  greatest  menace  and 
that  It  was  to  England's  advantage  that  Oar- 
many  should  hold  Rursia  in  check.  Yet  it 
was  not  lon(;  before  this  srime  House  had  us 
dismember  ing  Germany. 

In  1945,  1946.  tmd  1947  our  own  latter-day 
Houses  despite  British  and  other  warnings 
have  with  equal  ambidexterity  been  busy  dis- 
mantling what  little  was  left  of  Germany's 
manufacturing  plants  and  delivering  them 
to  Russia,  along  with  her  richest  farms,  her 
ablest  scientific  minds,  und  some  T"l"k>n 
prisoners  of  war  (God  help  them).  In  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  common  sense,  and 
htunan  decency — all  for  not  so  much  as  a 
thank  you.  The  American  military  govern- 
ment in  its  most  recent  buUetin.  lists  for  dis- 
naantllng  no  less  than  82  nonmilitary  planta. 

Will  we  be  told  after  this  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion has  been  completed  that  our  steel  must 
ba  diverted  frcm  h:. using  to  Germany  to 
hold  the  Reds  in  check? 

Once  upon  a  time  we  coiild  call  our  chil- 
dren to  us  and  say.  "Prudence  shall  one  day 
have  this  of  my  possessions,  and  Jonathan 
that."  That  was  the  time  that  the  good 
clippers  manned  by  Yankee  traders  sailed 
the  seven  seas — always  a  little  heavier  laden 
in-bound.  Our  new-style  subsidized  mer- 
chant marine  deals  only  in  cargoes  out- 
boxmd.  Since  1916  our  vital  rasourcaa,  re- 
duced now  to  less  than  2S  years'  supply,  wera 
exchanged  first,  for  war  debts,  and  after  1D20 
for  Gennan.  Italian,  Japanese,  and  Peruvian 
bonds.  It  was  defatilt  of  these  bonds  which 
helped  along  the  backing  panic  of  tha 
thirties.  Our  enemies  got  cur  wheat,  oU,  and 
steel;  we  were  done  out  of  our  labor,  oin*  de- 
posits, and  our  investments;  and  a  small 
group  of  New  York  International  syndicatcers 
profited  twice,  first  on  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
and  next  on  the  misrepresentation  and  sale 
of  the  bonds. 

Public  indignation  waa  such  that  for  a 
period  we  took  nothing  but  gold.  Then,  by 
cornering  all  the  gold  in  the  world  and  thus 
destroying  any  basis  for  exchange,  we  made 
fertile  the  soil  which  sprouted  the  growths — 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Now.  in  our  third 
stage  of  degeneration,  we  «*"^"k  even  frcm 
taking  paper. 

How  can  anything  but  commimlsm  be  ex- 
pected from  maritime  nations  dependent  for 
centuries  upon  world  trade  for  as  much  aa 
40  percent  of  their  national  income,  when, 
neutral  or  belligerent  alike,  their  ports  were 
bottled  up  by  Anglo-Saxon  fleets  for  11  out 
of  the  past  33  years,  and  boycotted  by  our 
preferential  tarlfls  aU  the  rest  ot  the  time? 
It  WlU  take  paaee  and  two-way  trade,  not  iust 
a  smattering  of  butter  and  aggs.  to  rid  tbraa 
people  of  the  taint  of  ( 
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Th*  <ml  r  InMUfnit  eterlty  Is  to  glv*  oar 
•  witft.  not  tlM  MMig  hand-oat 
DntU  w  uk«  bMfe  Mm  faods  at 
dttagu  they  an  b«t  •M*  to  glvo 
to  T»^***"g*  for  our  goods,  we  sro 
being  unbusinceaUfe*.  w  f  not 
Such  an  sBUgbftaoad  pol- 
aecompanlied  by  tax 
w^d  forvrer  put  to  death  the  fear 
and  controls  in  this  country. 


Only  y<it«rday  I  read  in  the 

1<     " 


-Impart  Bank  ts 

la  short  of  dollars. 

of  doUars. 
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many  we  are  avsd  to  apply  tha 

to 


(  r  new  and 


thing 


not  already ; 
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ly.  all  Incantlve  to  produe- 

we  wlU  then  Indeed  he 

jorerty. 


WaU 


la  the  ana 

tboae  few  hlatarte  Warirs  hstwesn 

Tklntty  C|rar«h  and  the  last  Biver  caned 

•t.    There   ts   the   last   citadel   of 

prtsa.    WaU  Street,  with  its  en- 
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haso  eoat  the  party  four,  and  per- 

electlcns,  organising  or  condoning 
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lease,  hot  war.  Mirshan   plan. 
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group  I  refer  to  traditionally 
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havlnff  already  gutted  Russia.  Kurope.  and 
now  England. 

If  peace  through  war  was  really  our  ob- 
jMttv*.  we  have  already  twie*  aods  and 
mttaiea  away  an  inveatmfant  Mt  «MUgh  to 
ftnlah  the  Job.  The  genius  of  business  tho 
sweat  of  labor,  and  the  tragic  aacrU'u-e  of 
youth,  have  twice  laid  tho  r**owrosa  on  Ui« 
line.  Twice,  otir  poMeynakara  hoe*  bung-ed 
their  part  of  the  Job. 
The  capital  attracts  to  Ita  crlals-welc 
rldors  a  motley  crew  o(  politicai  adve 

)  nonaroas  aow  oven  than  in  war- 
b*  lov*  of  the  President., 
for  hia  country  may  be.  his  party  loyaltlea 
his  tMircAu  chiefs,  muahroomed  across 
Potomac,  raqulr*  that  thay  ooaaa  first, 
icias  thus  bocom*  daslgnsd  not  to 
the  people  but  the  policymakera. 

Ooea  some  new  House  or  Hopkins  now  ki 
that  tha  war  tampo  la  to  rise  to  a  stUi  h  .;her 
cre*B*ndr»  Just  befors  the   IMS  ballou 
castf    Wni  we  again   be  plunged  into 
stream  and  advised  not  to  change  horses') 

It  Is  as  unbusineesllke  for  us  to  ^^.  :uiti 
realaetlon  to  place  a  premium  upon  cxMm  aa 
It  has  baan  folly  to  allow  the  public  trea 
to  b*  suborned.    Kven  free  enterprise  Is 
potent  enough  to  go  on  subsidizing  its  of 
subversion.    Reelection    to   the   Preside 
most  be  barred  by  law.    His  term  of 
should  be  longer.     There  should  be  no  t 
term. 

That  would  be  one  step  forward  and 
would  be  another: 

Conclude  now  that  the  cure  for  the 
Uls  is  not  a  world  WPA.  call  It  Wallace  plan] 
or  llarsball  pl&n.  or  what  you  will. 

Malther  Republican  endorsement  nor  a  i 
form  make  the  Wallace  plan  any  more 
Uble. 

It  may  be  neceasary  to  help  our 
friends  with  temporary  and  emergency 
But  if  thoy  hav*  a  farthing's  worth  at 
to  exchange  for  our  foods  axul 
even  a  token — let  us  taks  It.  establish 
principle  of  payment  In  kind,  and  save 
net^bor's  self-respect.    Kuropaans  are  pr 
ing  not  for  a  aMiistlas  at  an  intemat 

Utical  social  worker  now  able  to  praetlo* 
a  world  scale— but  of  a  businsaallke  < 
tea  oC  th*  hlghl  tatagrlty.  and 
dlaaaaoctatad  from  atthar  poUUca  or  th* 
York  international  bankataera.  that  would.  I 
freeing  up  raw  materials  and  "p*nliif  up 
wojTld's  markets,  provide  the  OMOaa  of  m« 
ing  K\irope  a  folag  taSMlnaaa  cooQarn. 
and  then  only.  voHM  W  ligr  tho  i*d 

of  ««<'i»«>"«nr«t«w^ 

We  certainly  cannot  do  it  by  Imltat 
them,  by  hamstringing  incentive,  hence 
duction.  by  controls,  or  by  increasing 
and  taxation  which  ar*  alrsady  at  the  txplc 
sion  poirt. 

As  matters  stand  now  w*  will  be  elth4 
hated  or  chaafd  by  *vcry  capital  of 
world.    Unless  there  I*  an  immediate 
of  aanity  and  Integrity,  the  most  on* 
aee  Is  one  more  chance:   but.  another 
one  more  depreeaion.  and  then — f 

The  vast  margin  of  safety  left  to  ua  by  i 
fathera  haa  been  squandered.    Coin  by 
It  must  be  replaced,  or  the  American 
Ilk*  th*  American  blaoo.  may  vanlah  in 
gloom  ot  aom*  near  November  day. 
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BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 


BAXOr* 

Of  THB  H008B  OT  ■BPSaBSMTATIVM 
Thnrsdof,  December  4,  1947 
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Food  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5, 1947 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
me.  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  on 
Armistice  Day  1947  to  a  group  interested 
In  the  study  of  international  problems: 

Armistice  Day  has  always  had  a  sort  of 
aacred  meaning  to  many  of  us.  On  that  day 
some  of  us  listened  to  the  last  gun  fired  in 
the  World  War.  We  knew  a  new  day  had 
dawned.  Never  again  would  the  nations  of 
the  world  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  into  another 
war.  Around  us  was  devastation  and  ruin. 
The  sacred  ground  of  the  Argonne  was  a  sort 
of  informal  cemetery,  as  there  were  hundreds 
of  places  where  battlefield  burials  were  mute 
testimony  to  the  savage  fighting.  What  did 
these  men  die  for?  What  did  these  men 
want,  as  a  result  of  their  sacrifice?  I  think 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  what  they  most 
wanted  was  world  i>eace. 

Little  did  any  of  us  who  had  gone  throtigh 
the  fury  and  fire  believe  that  we  would  ever 
live  through  another  war.  The  Air  Porces." 
of  which  I  was  an  inconspicuous  part,  laid 
the  pattern  that  in  1943.  1944.  and  1945  made 
that  war  in  1917-18  seem  like  a  mere  pop- 
gun war.  It  has  been  my  experience  to  see 
the  war  devastation  of  every  large  city  ex- 
cept Warsaw.  You  cannot  realize  how  ter- 
rible It  is  unless  you  have  seen  it. 

We  are  to  some  extent  following  the  pat- 
tern we  did  after  the  First  World  War.  In 
some  respects  It  is  dUTerent.  Here  Is  one 
difference:  Following  the  first  war  most  of 
the  belligerents  were  Internationally  minded. 
They  wanted  the  League  of  Nations  to  suc- 
ceed. We  were  nationalistic.  We  decided  to 
return  to  normalcy,  which  was  to  mind  our 
own  business  and  keep  out  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements and  foreign  actlvlUee  that 
might  get  us  Into  commitments.  It  was  a 
natural  relapee  from  the  terrible  strato  and 
suffering  of  war.  We  had  licked  the  Kaiser 
and  the  German  will  to  war  had  been 
crushed.  Why  should  we  be  worried  about 
Europe's  troubles  or  the  confiict  over  im- 
perial ambitions  of  European  states  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  We  would  stay  home,  act 
as  a  friend  to  all  and  be  neutral  In  the 
event  of  trouble. 

It  was  the  custom  In  the  1920's  and  1930's 
to  point  out  how  terrible  war  was.  The  in- 
ference was  that  the  nations  simply  would 
not  make  war.  because  It  was  too  terrible 
and  too  costly.  That  thesis  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  1910  In  a  book  enUtled  "The  Great 
Illusion."  The  author.  Norman  Angell,  a 
Stanford  nun.  convinced  me,  as  a  college 
student,  that  war  was  so  costly,  so  economi- 
cally unsound  that  no  nation  would  even 
contemplate  it.  unless  It  wished  to  commit 
financial  suicide.  The  history  of  the  last  S5 
years  shows  how  virrong  this  writer  was.  If 
nations  had  common  sense,  and  if  they  really 
acted  like  prudent  and  intelligent  citizens  do, 
his  thesis  would  have  been  correct. 

But  nations  do  not  act  that  way.  at  lea«t 
the  large  ones.  They  act  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  whatever  they  can  take  and  hold 
that  they  are  entitled  to  take.  Might  and 
power  Is  the  basis  for  their  action.  The  cost 
in  men  and  money  is  immaterial  providing 
the  aggressive  nation  believes  It  can  win. 
As  Incidents  to  what  such  a  nation  does,  take 
the  course  pursued  by  Germany  In  the  last 
war.  She  rode  roughshod  over  poor  Poland. 
Finland.  Norway,  Denmark.  Holland,  and 
Belgium.     Why?     Not  because  she  has  any 


special  quarrel  with  them.  But  to  accom- 
plish her  mission,  which  was  to  cmsh  and 
conquer  England  and  France,  she  felt  It  was 
militarily  necessary  to  take  and  hold  these 
small  countries  as  an  assurance  that  she 
would  win  against  her  real  enemy. 

There  are  well  Informed  men  who  today 
feel  that  If  another  war  should  befall  the 
earth  It  would  result  in  financial,  moral,  and 
physical  bankruptcy  for  all  the  belligerents. 
The  reason  Is  that  the  tremendous  increase 
In  the  destructive  power  of  weapons  has  made 
is  possible  for  the  people  of  the  world  to 
practically  commit  murder  and  suicide.  The 
Increase  in  the  economic  cost  of  war  has 
made  it  financially  Impossible  to  conduct  a 
war  of  the  future  without  resulting  In  finan- 
cial bankruptcy.  Let  us  illustrate  the  point: 
The  Spanish-American  War  cost  practically 
nothing,  at  least  in  debt.  The  World  War 
cost  about  »25.000,000.000  and  In  the  twenties 
we  were  worrying  about  the  terrible  national 
debt.  The  war  25  years  later  cost  over  $270. 
000.000.000;  over  10  times  as  much  as  the 
earlier  one. 

With  these  vast  changes  In  the  cost  of  war. 
time  and  space  have  been  compressed,  so 
that  now  we  have  no  cushion  of  time,  space, 
climate,  or  geography.  Remembering  that 
the  trouble  spots  of  the  earth  are  practically 
all  north  of  the  30°  N.  latitude  an  exami- 
nation of  a  globe  will  demonstrate  the  point. 
Another  commonly  known  physical  fact,  not 
generally  recognized,  is  that  the  world  is 
round,  especially  to  the  airman.  We  can 
make  a  trip  from  Denver  to  Moscow  across 
the  North  Pole,  that  is  about  1,800  miles 
shorter  than  the  orthodox  route  across  the 
continent,  then  the  Atlantic,  and  then  over- 
land to  Moscow.  Another  practice  in  war 
that  was  developed  to  the  last  one  is  that 
nations  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  declar- 
ing war.  they  simply  strike  and  strike  to  kill. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  an  amateur  exhibition  of 
what  we  may  exi>ect  In  the  future.  To  ac- 
centuate the  awful  poeslbilities  of  war  in  the 
future  remember  that  planes  are  getting 
greater  and  greater  fuel  capacities  and 
speeds.  Today  we  can  leave  California  late 
at  night  and  have  breakfast  In  Hawaii;  10 
years  from  now  the  trip  will  be  made  In  less 
than  half  that  time. 

This  means  that  the  old  problem  of  o\ir 
security,  where  we  rely  on  armaments  is  out 
of  date.  Ineffective,  and  futile  from  both  the 
financial  and  military  standpoint.  I've 
talked  to  most  of  the  mUltary  and  naval 
leaders  of  the  United  States,  both  military 
and  civilian.  They  all  admit  that  the  only 
real  securtty  system  that  will  restilt  to  peace 
Is  one  Oased  on  collective  security — one 
based  on  the  adjudication  of  disputes  by 
law.  But  they  all  say  it  may  be  Impractical 
as  of  today  and  perhaps  unattatoable  In  the 
near  futtire. 

Thus  the  most  Important  problem  cf  this 
generation  is  to  work  out  a  system  of  collec- 
tive sectirlty  that  will  be  effective;  if  not  100 
percent  then  as  near  that  as  possible  and 
which  can  work  up  to  that  perfection.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  wishing,  or  praying,  or 
talking  about  the  brutality  and  prohibitive 
cost  of  war. 

I  believe  It  can  be  accomplished  or  a  sub- 
stantial start  made  by  looking  realistically 
at  the  world,  as  it  is  today  and  making  plans 
and  policies  to  meet  the  slttntlon.  Agree- 
ments— especially  bilateral  ones — are  worth- 
less, unless  there  is  the  power  to  compel 
obedience  or  punishment  for  a  violation  of 
the  egreement.  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  was 
a  noble  statement  of  principles — but  it  had 
no  method  to  compel  compliance,  was  ig- 
nored by  the  nations  who  signed  It  (except 
us)  and  was  really  only  a  scrap  of  paper. 

I  believe  at  the  present  moment  food  is  the 
most  important  commodity  in  our  struggle 
for  world  peace.  At  the  present  moment  It 
is  not  BO  much  of  a  strugle  for  permanent 
peace  as  for  any  ktod  of  a  peace.  In  order 
to  illustrate  what  I  mean  about  the  impor- 
tance of  food,  I  will  comment  on  a  trip  which 


I  have  recently  made  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commltt**. 
We  made  an  extensive  trip  and  visited  Ger- 
many, Austria.  Trieste,  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt.  Italy.  Switserland. 
France  and  England. 

With  the  world  very  small  and  still  shrtok- 
Ing  we  must  all  realize  that  the  problems  of 
the  world  are  the  problems  of  America.  W* 
are  economically  the  strongest  and  mili- 
tarily the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
Whether  we  want  It  or  not  we  have  emerged 
from  the  recent  war  as  the  world's  twentieth 
century  colosstis  whose  mission,  I  believe. 
Is  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  into  an 
era  of  conttoutog  peace.  In  1945  I  made  a 
similar  trip.  This  is  mentioned  as  I  want 
to  briefly  compare  the  situation  as  I  found 
it  In  1947  with  my  impressions  of  1945. 
There  are  several  very  striking  differences 
which  give  one  a  feeling  of  despair  and  hope- 
lessness. In  1945  there  seemed  to  be  much 
more  optimism  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
Italy.  In  Germany  all  the  people  looked 
pleased  and  happy  and  they  were  physically 
well  because  they  have  been  living  off  the 
fat  of  Europe  for  4  years.  In  1947  things 
seemed  to  be  more  chaotic,  confused,  and 
uncertain  than  they  were  in  1946.  Although 
we  were  out  of  the  war  for  24  yean,  many 
situations  looked  very  hopeless.  This  waa 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  alll«a 
has  refused  to  cooperate  to  trytog  to  develop 
a  peace  formula  to  be  written  toto  the  treaty. 
Also,  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  th* 
Caspian  Sea  we  found  that,  wherever  the 
ideology  of  the  Soviets  met  the  general  po- 
litical ideology  of  the  western  European 
cotmtrles  and  our  own.  there  was  pressure 
and  conflict.  The  hottest  spot  that  we 
fovmd  was  Trieste.  Here  the  Yugoslavs,  who 
are  only  today  an  Independent  nation  be- 
cause of  the  help  that  we  gave  them  and  the 
military  success  of  our  forces,  tue  massing 
armies  along  the  border  of  Trieste  and  Italy. 
Our  soldiers  are  not  permitted  to  enter  th* 
coimtry  just  as  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  any  part  of  the  Russian  sone.  To  se* 
this  conflict  with  our  allies  is  a  tragedy  that 
none  of  us  will  forget.  It  Is  a  repetition  of 
the  seething  confiict  that  some  of  us  saw  In 
Korea  to   1046. 

To  add  to  the  discouraging  picture,  Burop* 
has  had  two  of  the  worst  crop  years  wlthto 
the  history  of  any  llvtog  person.  The  result 
Is  that  Just  when  they  should  have  increased 
production  In  order  that  they  may  take  car* 
of  themselves,  they  are  productog  less  than 
ever  before.  Nature  gave  as  great  a  wallop 
to  our  hc^}es  of  peace  and  stability  as  man 
did  by  the  military  conquest. 

That  is  why  J  believe  that,  at  least  for 
the  inunediate  present,  food  is  the  one  key 
that  may  unlock  the  door  to  peace.  How 
much  we  should  give  or  the  mechanism  of 
glvtog  it  I  shall  only  discuss  very  briefly. 
I  came  away  with  the  distinct  impreaslon 
that  America  had  to  and  should  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation.  In  the  first 
place  I  do  not  believe  that  our  country  would, 
from  the  humanitarian  standpotot,  turn  its 
back  on  a  starving  p>eople.  You  simply  can't 
walk  away  from  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  million  people  and  permit  them 
to  starve  themselves  toto  chaos  and  revolu- 
tion. Secondly,  and  more  practical  from  the 
standpotot  of  enlightened  selfishness,  we 
should  not  do  it. 

Our  first  concern  Is  for  our  allies  and  the 
liberated  countries  such  as  Austria.  Next 
we  must  consider  the  conquered  country, 
Germany,  the  one  that  planted  the  seed  and 
spread  the  ruin  and  death  over  Europe  which 
is  unmatched  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  ruto  which  we  wrought  was  merely  the 
necessary  ruin  to  conquer  the  world  mur- 
derer that  ran  riot  in  Europe  from  September 
1939  to  April  1945.  However,  in  addition  to 
feedtog  nilllions  of  displaced  persons,  which 
now  has  been  reduced  to  about  half  a  mil- 
lion, we  have  had  to  partly  feed  the  con- 
quered Germans. 
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TtMr*  1^  tbTM  things  tluit  wlU  play  »n 

part  In  the  •tabUlaation  of  ltt« 

•r*    food.    furt.   and    fcrtUlaar. 

intertwined    and    Interdependent. 

kntnr.  the  0«rauna  have  been  getting 

1.500  calories  per  day  for  eer- 

Thet  la  too  unall  an  amotint  to 

adult  and  keep  him  In  coodttloo 

day's  work.    TIm  result  has 

tiM  prodocttoa  ot  Osnnany  has 

biidly     I  am  MMaklBC  prtnarlly 

BUfaetured  goods,  and  sfrleultural 

The  unit  prodvictlon  and  the  total 

la  way  down.     Previous   to   the 

xitd  mines  in  Oermany  produced 

tons  per  day.    At  the  present 

aOBOUat  produced  Is  only  MOMO 

.  which  win  climb,  we  are  told. 

and  over  within  9  months. 

perha^  In  a  year  It  might  attain  400,000 

found  that,  by  raising  tba  ealorte 

ok  the  German  diet  for  the  miners, 

r  ipld  Increase  In  production.    Wlth- 

into  detail  I  believe  I  can  say  that 

•eonalnlc  recovsry  of  »u>o|>s  depends  to 

•Ment  upon  tha  production  ot 

.    Ow—n  ooftl  goes  to  Prance 

Italy)  for  naa  in  tbslr  stsal  and  allied 
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If  the  productkm  of  coal  oon- 
and  Italy  and  Prance  obtain 
amount.  It  will  have  a  marked 
i|pon  their  manuf aeturlng  activities. 
true  In  soma  of  the  smaller  coun- 
riurope  and  primarily  for  Germany. 
A  iaetured  goods  got  her  the  money 
did  not  raise.   Her  manu- 
nU. 
situation  in  Italy  and  Prance  also 
.    This  reflecU  itself  In  low  pro- 
these  countries.    The  whole  effect 
to  stagnate  thess  countries, 
not  tell  you  that  all  tills  produces 
Msslmistlr.   and    confusing   oondl- 
T  lerefore.   if  we  can  And  a  way  to 
ood   to   these   people   I   believe   It 
itself  In  a  marked  uptrend   In 
tlott.    It  Is  obvious  that,  with  all 
and  pessimism  as  to  the  fu- 
itrlss  are  fertUe  fields  for 
There  are  militant  and  active 
Italy   and   Prance   and   some   In 
vtfto  are  trying  to  spread  that  doe- 
feed  on  distress,  hunger,  and 
the  mova  thaw  elMract«rlstice 
the  fp9m%m  opportunity  the 
have  for  gaining  eontrol.    Just 
the  tltuatlon  in  Boana  aa  an  Ulus- 
what   Is  going  on.     Boms,   the 
Is  tha  sairttal  of  ths  Catholic 
one  gram  group  that  Is  lighting 
every  day  and  stsijniiaia  Is  the 
Church.     At  tha  vsqf  aflOMnt  we 
itaa  OOHMMMlrti  vm  pound- 

of  capturing  ttaa  goivamment 

atnea  then  w  bava  ssan  bow 

vtclooi,  and  annoying  tbsss  poople 

I  «faa  slMMd  cadals  of 

caused  rtots  talantfid  to  bumiiu 

AMMdtt  them.     Thaffiiara.  I  say 

kt  tor  our  own  selflsb  Interest  wa 

a  way.  if  possible,  to  aUavlate  the 

food  situation  In  ■orope.     I  say 

use  It  Is  my  llrm  conviction  tbat 

are  datarmlnsd  to  domlnau  every 

m  ■iBopa  tf  thsy  can.    If  Pranca 

Into  their  lap.  tban  widoabtadly 

and   Turkey  wohM  aeoa  ba 

the  Mediterranean  would  ba  A 


fill 
Oieece. 


aitd 
lake. 

that  wa 

so  <fe7  that  our  own 

y    affscted.     W* 

this  nkattar  ao  as  not  to 

soonomy.  which 

■Ml  find  a  way 

or  do  n  vMtfn  aocb  Umiu  that 

fvlnttva 

--      _         to 
nka  eu%  of  .  . 

and  otlMn.  oa  a  ealorte  for- 

X|i  othar  words.  w«  simply  figure  out 


bidly 
tba 


how  many  cakxiss  an  Individual  must  havwj 
and  we  buy  the  food  that  will  give  us  tha 
most  calories  per  dollar.    Muwew.  thU  year  l 
com  has  been  very  abort  at  home.    The 
suit   to   tbat   thsrs   are   domestic   demands^ 
for  wheat,  so  the  shortage  of  com  has  pro. 
dueed  a  shortage  In  two  main  cropa  wlt~ 
ths  resultant  InfTiaasd  prleas  for  thsas  tt 
cropa.    T-^****"  Is  a  dangwous  thing 
to  nHBtag  riot  in  Kurope  and  China,  and 
certainly  hope  it  does  not  get  out  of  eont 
In  America. 

I  believe  that  we  shotild  not  give 
pean    countries    dollan.    We    should 
them   credit.    If  we  give  them  dollars 
should  have  some  control  ov^  the 
In   whloh   they   are   spent   In   our   count 
It  aMOH  to  me.  to  illustrate  with  otir 
fonUn  crops,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  allc 
to  buy  food  products  with  a 
for  our  sltdaHon.    They  might, 
in  the  past,  buy  the  very  things  that 
scarce  and  thus  accentuate  the  inflatloi 
spiral  that  we  must  stop.     If  we  give 
credit   we   should   have  some   agency 
dling  thto  credit  In  thto  country.    We 
also  have  the  right  to  make  a  check  at 
discretion     to     determine     whether     w 
Prance   or   Italy   might  request   was 
thing  that   was  scarce   In  our  country, 
they  do  attempt  thto.  they  should  bs 
that  they  could  not  have  any  of  that 
uct  or  a   limited  amount  and 
suggest  that  they  take  what  artlclea  cf  fc 
there  are  in  surplus.     To  Illustrate — pr 
and  citrus  fruits  are  In  surplus.     Ws  bat 
provisions  for  supporting  prices  for 
sgrlcultural    products.     It   certainly 
be  silly   to  permit   those  benefited   by 
genercslty  to  tske  the  things  thst  are 
and   to  let  the  United  Statea  Oovemmc 
take  off  the  hands  at  our  farmers  surpU 
crops  tbat  coold  bo  VMd  m  feeding  the 
pie  of  Buropa.    What  happened  with  pot 
toes  last  year  to  a  good  example      By 
Ing  them  arttclee  which  are  surplus  we 
help  the   starving   people   and  at  the 
time    keep    firm    the    American    market 
thoae  products.     Thto  would  reducs  the 
men  is  the  Government  by  Uw  to  reqi 
to  make  to  support  thsas  surplus 
ties 

Another  Illustration  to  that  of  pears 
emperor   grapee.     Before   the   war   soms 
percent  to  SO  pwcent  of  the  crops  of 
tain  typaa  of  PM**  v*r*  exported.     In  orC 
to  have  a  bsattby  market  m  emperor 
and  pears,  fslr  to  prodtKer  and  consul 
alike,   a  foreign   market    was   sssentlal 
had   been  developed  by  the  paar  and 
paror  growers.    We  might  utUlae  a  part 
our  raUaf  program  to  stlmulste  the  fori 
trade  which  we  will  require  to  keep  our  mi 
keta  firm  and  which  we  did  require  befc 
the  war.     These  are  merely  lllustrstlons 
what  I  mean  by  maahing  our  forelgn-r« 
program  with  our  own  agricultural  eoot 
for  the  banaflt  of  both  the  recipient  of 
aid  and  ouisalvea. 

Anothar   thing   which   I   think   that 
ahovM  aaapbaalae  and  which  very  few 
elgners  seem  to  understand  to  to  lat  It 
known  tbat  the  relief  to  them  to 
and  only  given  to  help  develop  their  prodt 
tlon  so  that  they  can  take  cars  of  themssli 
Our  resources  are  llnutad.     We  are  not 
modem  lAdaa  that  has  unlimited  resov 
aa  many  foreigners  believe.     Perhaps  a 
dfie  date  cannot  ba  sat  for  the  termmaUoo  J 
thto  help,  due  to  the  unpredictable 
tlons  of  weather,  plague,  etc.    But  wa  shot 
make  it  known  In  no  uncertain 
there  to  a  dtotlnct  limit  to  what  ira  can 
and  we  propoae  not  to  exceed  It. 

Another  matter  that  Impreeeed  Itsalf 
our  minds  as  wa  tnlitad  to  prople  in 
coiinmas   wa   vtotlad.   iMtadlag   Iran 
l^nrpt  to  that  the  battle  against  the  dc 
ata  economic  plight  of  the  future  cannot 
won  by  austerity,  by  maraly  tlghtanlng 
belto  of  the  people  of  tbsss  vartoos  aountr 
Wa  smphaslaad  to  tba  people  In  Italy.  Prs 


Te  said  to  them   In 
the  stringent  steps 
le  and  have  taken, 
iportant  that  you 
»ulty  to  step  pro- 
ray  to  stop  star  ve- 
to by  Increasing 

I  put  more  stress  on 
you  do  on  sav-  ' 

}le  get  to  eat  umI 

'  course.  In  the  t  jna 

lire  you  a  sketchy 

>n  the  obeervatlons 

bad.  you  can  sao 

of  food  to. 

requests  are  made 

ler  such    goods   we 

ithem  on  a  bankiible 

icy  getA  machiiiery 

makes  profits,   we 

all  of  the  ccst  tor 

^ernment  geu  heavy 

^bllc  utUltles.  hlgh- 

i  kind  we  should  en- 

l.  to  obtain  recovery 

That  can  be  tone 

like  a  Shylock  and 

with  firmness  and 

lore  good  will  than 

lus. 

the  main  purposa 

[and  to  many  of  my 

rlcxu  that  if  Europe 

and  revolution  tha 

er.     Perhaps   they 

sltustlon    but    they 

^t  dictator  methods, 

developed  and  con- 

lould  happen  to  do 

^t  In  my  mind  that 

■^v  ?he  testimony  of 

II  .  .nmlttee  during 
fcTsal  military  t.'aln- 
|of  Georgetown  Unl- 

of  the  International 
^verslty.  has  devoted 
rrnatlonal  problems 
{Ion.    In  advocating 
ling    as   one   of   the 
I  would  help  us  build 
tlon   he   made  soma 
h      been  a  long  and 
intom;  has  trav* 
^d  knows  men  In  al« 
le  world.    He  stated 
sponse  to  questions 
imlttee:    I  wtoh   to 
can  that  you  need 
It  Russia  striking  ua 
Bould  give  us  a  dev- 
il she  thinks  she 

point  that   to  tied 
of  fumtohlng  food 
That  card  U  the  beat 
aelp   accentuate    the 
jn  In  food  and  other 
my  mind  it  to  to 
military  strength. 
^.  but  I  think  we  all 
true  tbat  the  great 
still  motivated  by 
at  a  potential  com- 
{hts  In  mind:  Does 
It?    Does  he  have  a 
lavy.  and  a  powerful 
strong  sdantllle  re- 
ram?    Does  he  bava 
ccentuste  the  power 
\  If  he  does  bsve  that 
will    respaet   that 
It  to  that  road 
itradlctory  as  It  may 
kway  to  world  paaoa. 
ittonoe.  continue  to 
It  Insults  without 
poise.  It  to  poaalbla 
those  who  are  now 
to  peace  will  changa 
finally  agree  among 
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way  to  cc^'LlL"\oT'SL''o^' ^t  '?^?T  ^k  "^^^^^  ^r^J?^  '^'^''^  Sales  Price,  ol  GHuna<i>tie.  for  ReUal 

St  to  X!^  1  hope  ie  cS  aT  ^S^o.  °L  ^^^1^^  !'^«'  ^j'l  ^^^  ""^'^  '^^  *!  Purpose. 

Another  war.  considering  the  development  P^^ent   of   panty?     Nmrty   percent  of  rnrpo.e. 

of  devasutlng  weapons  to  date  and  what  to  Parity   is   24.8   cents    per    pound.      The  „,,„.«*,  , 

being  planned  for  the  future  might  result  following    are     chicken     prices    in     the  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

In  the  suicide  of  the  civilized  people  of  the  Midwest:  or 

world.    It  is  possible  to  do  this,  according  to  Poultry  maTket$  UAN    IkCY  1    AMnCDCAM 

our  sclenttots;  by  our  development  of  these  -^  .  ^         ^  .^  ^    Z        _       ,_           ^  nUn.  JnX^wk.  L,  nHutJSSUn 

Mtaal  weapons.    We  have  heard  these  wit-  I^cktaWM.  W.  Dak..  Nov.  27,  1947:          Cenfs  cALmjaniA 

naaaaa  in  our  committees.                                              Heavy   hens le                                 or  cAia»^««iA 

Some  of  thto  Information  to  known  to  the              ^^*»*  hens... lo  W  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVE8 

public  and  some  of  It  which  la  more  powerful              ?^7  .^KS!!!* \\  Friday,  December  S,  1947 

for   the   future   devastation    of    any   future              Jt^w   "P^^KCTS 16 

enemy   to   not   known   to   the   public.    The              Z.°^^ "^  Mr-    ANDERSON   of   California.     Mr. 

overpowering  problem  of  this  day  and  the              ^^ **  Speaker,    considerable    discussion     took 

future  to  to  find  a  way  to  turn  these  sclen-  Wahpeton.  N.  Dak..  Nov.  26.  1947:  place  on  the  Senate  floor  last  we^  re- 

tlfic  developments  to  peaceful  purposes.    It              Heavy  hens,  41,  pounds  and  up 19  garding  the  sales  price  at  which  com- 

is  to  find  the  mechanism  through  Interns-            J:'^^*  *'*'"•  ^<»"  ♦Vi  pound. 12  modiUes  acquired  under  the  prlce-sup- 

tional  organization  and  collaboration  to  make              Cocks .;__  a  r^,.r^„^Z~  *,„  ti,^  r^^^^^*„  r^^^i* 

It  impoiiible  for  any  country  to  use  these              Spring.  4Vi  pounds  and  over 19  ^"^  program  by  the  Commodity  Credit 

lethal  and  destructive  wespons  In  trying  to              Springs.  2Vi  to  4  pounds 17  Corporation  wUl  be  sold  for  relief  pur- 

adjudicate  these  dtoputes.     I  personally  think              Leghorn  springs 13  poses.      An   amendment.  Introduced   by 

It  is  poaaible  to  do  thto.    I  believe  that  in            Eggs _ 36  Senator  KivowL.^ND.  was  passed  by  the 

the   broad  program  on   which  we  are  em-  Hviron.  8.  Dak..  Dec.  1.  1947:  Senate  and  reads  as  follows: 

barked  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  accomplish              Heavy  breed  springs 17  Notwithstanding   any   other   provtolon   of 

that  purpoae.                                                                       Leghorn  sprtags 14  law.  any  commodity  heretofore  or  hereafter 

The  matter  of  giving  relief  la  one  of  the              Heavy  hens.  4i/a  pounds 17  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

.tepe  that  wUl  put  us  In  a  position  to  start              Cocks 8  ration  under  any  price-support  program  may 

the  accompltohment  of  that  program.     Re-              Light  and  Leghorn  hens 12  be  disposed  of  by  the  Corporation,  for  use 

tainlng  our  military  strength  will  be  an-  E^gs.  extra  grade  A.  large 50  In  carrying  out  thto  or  any  other  act  pro- 
other  stone  in  that  edifice.     If  we  can  do              No.  1  eggs 37  vldlng  for  asstotance  and  relief  to  foreign 

thto  the  next  two  or  three  decades  could  No.  2  eggs 25  countries  at  such  price  as  may  be  deter- 
very  well  be  the  most  Important  period  In  Aberdeen  S  Dak  Nov  17  1947-  mined  by  the  Corporation,  which  price  may 
the  history  of  the  human  race.     Failing,  the  j,^    j  heavy  hens    4%   pounds  and  ^  ^^«  equivalent  of  the  domestic  market 

decades  could  be  the  darkest  page  In  human                  ^p _ '....._.. 19  price  of  a  quantity  of  wheat  having  a  caloric 

btotory.  ^^  l"hensyunt.er  4Vi  poundarirr™  13  ^^"«  *^^1  ^  ^»*  o'  t*^«  quantity  of  the 

As  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  I  wtoh  to  jj^   j  Leehom  hens  13  commodity  so  disposed  of. 

work  toward  that  end.    Without  Its  accom-  ^    p.,  J  rnru»tj.t-«  r 

pUabnent   there  wUl   be   a   perpetual  cloud         *    Heavv  breed' am-lnra 20  "^^    ^^^^    °^    ^^^    language    on    the 

hangtaig  over  our  national  life  and  over  the             Leehoms                    11 16  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 

life  and  business  of  every  Institution  in  our  ^^^  extras  46  discussed  with  ofiBcials  of  that  Corpora- 
country.  We  must  rely  on  the  collaboration  ^f  j  '^  ^1  11'  38  tion.  This  amendment  could  result  in  a 
of  other  countries  to  accomplish  this.  We  ^^  ^  eggsll-.llll-.llll.lllll.l-.l  27  tremendous  drain  on  the  financial  re- 
can  and.  in  our  position,  must  be  the  leader.  °                                         -  o^,,...»«o    ^t    ♦*,«    /^^^^.rw4<4-„    <^.«^<«^     *-««._ 

But  without  the^Uaboratlon  of  others,  so  Oelweln.  Iowa.  Dec.  1.  1947:  sources  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

that  we  may  have  collective  action  through              Leghorn   hens 13  poration.     Unanimous  consent  is  asked 

which  the  group  will  subdue  any  Interna-              Heavy    hens 18  tO  Insert  a  table  showing  the  effect  of 

tlonal  murderer  who  may  arise,  we  will  fall.             Leghorn    cocks 8  this  amendment  on  the  sales  price  of 

This  has  not  been  a  very  optimistic  dis-               Heavy  cocks-   . 8  various  price-support  commodities  in  the 

cusslon.     My  main  purpose  Is  to  try  to  stimu-              Springs,  over  6  Po^"^os- "  raw-material  form  as  well  as  in  the  proc- 

late  your  thinking  and  perhaps  to  get  you  to            t^^'^  «nri!!'«  P°"^°* "  essed  form.    Illustrating  its  effect.  Com- 

undersund  the  broad  outlines  of  the  major              Ss    hennery     50  modity  Credit  Corporation  paid  $1.26  per 

problem  which  f«es  us.    We  can  do  the  ex-  «»■  ^"^— :-:-—::""—:_  JJ  pound  for  dried  eggs  purchased  under 

pedient  thing.    We  can  do  the  easy  thing              f*"-  '^  '^kb" "  r~    ^^„„  „,««„..*    „^„J^„»,     „„^    ^^,,\a 

bT washing  our  hands  of  the  problems  of              No.  2  eggs -.  29  its    price-support    program,    and    could 

the  rest  of  the  world  by  merely  saying  they  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Dec.  1.  1947:  sell  them  for  32.5  cents  per  pound,  con- 
do  not  concern  us.     But  if  we  do.  as  sure              Heavy  breed  hens ^ —  19  sisting    of    9' 2    cents    representing    the 

as  the  Sim  rises  tomorrow,  our  children  and              Leghorn   hens 15  wheat-equivalent  basis  of  the  raw  eggs 

their  chUdren  will  face  the  disappointment              Heavy  breed  springs 23  ^XiA  23  cents  representing  the  processing 

and  the  tragedy  in  much  larger  and  terrible              Leghorn  springs 16  costs 

proportions  than  we  faced  tragedy  and  poesl-               Cocks 12  jj  '^^     minimum  prices  authorized  by 

bl.  dcrtructlon  from  1941  to  1946.  Eggs,  p^ade  Ag^^*-""-"::™-"-  %  the  Knowland  amendment  were  followed 

»s,  grade  c 28  in  the  disposition  of  all  price-support 

Northflsid   Minn..  Nov.  13,  1947:  fo«*  inventories  now  in  the  hands  of 

Where,  Oh  Where,  Is  the  Steafall                   Light  hens 12  Commodity  Credit  Corporationjt  would 

A         At                                      Heavy  hens 19  incur  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,000.     The 

Amendment  ?                                   Light  springs,  imder  4^  pounds 20  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should 

Heavy  springs,  over  4»4  pounds 22  not  be  expected  to  absorb  costs  of  proc- 

EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKB                      Stags.. 10  essing  raw  foods  into  a  form  suitable  for 

or                                            Sbm*!!     1 45  s^^Port.     Even  without  absorthng  these 

UAM    SCin  r   MT1DDAV                        eS'  medium 11  34  costs,  however,  the  financial  ppsition  of 

nun.  IvLIU  r.  mUIvlUtl                        ^^  undergrades 28  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be 

or  wocomm                                   Wadena.  Minn..  Nov.  13.  1947:' seriously  affected. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES                   No.  1  hens,  414  pounds  and  up 20  Although  the  language  Of  the  Know- 

n         Ko    1:   to^7                          No.  1  hens,  under  4 !,<,  pounds 13  l»nd   amendment   is    authorizing    only, 

t  naay.  Decern oer  i.  I  v*/                         Roosters 8  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ia 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.    Mr.            Springs,  colored. —  21  not  directed  to  sell  its  commodities  at 

Speaker,    many    prominent   i)ersons   in            Leghorn  springs —  14  j^  price  which  may  be  the  equivalent  of 

Government,  like  Secretary  of  Commerce            5?^'  ^*^*  ^'  J^?"" «  the  domestic  market  price  of  a  quantity 

Harriman,   Mr.   Eccles.   of   the  Federal             ^=*^'  ^'*°'  *'  ™«°''™ *=  of  wheat  having  the  same  caloric  value. 

Reserve,  and  even  Secretary  of  Agri-  There  is  not  one  example  in  this  list  it  will  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 

culture   Anderson,   advocate   a   rejuve-  of    markets    where    chickens,    or    eggs  State  Department.  Department  of  Army, 

nated  OPA  to  be  placed  on  the  farm-  either,    are   bringing   the    legal    lawful  and  others  to  bargain  with  Commodity 

crs  of  America.    Some  advocate  a  meat-  price.    The  iwesent  administration  has  Credit  Corporation  and  defer  its  agree- 

price  fixation,  as  if  that  was  a  cure-alL  the  power,  authority,  and  money  to  con-  ment  to  use  such  commodities  until  such 

Do  you  suppose  they  need  a  ceiling  on  trol  prices  and  the  above  is  the  respon-  time  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

chicken  prices  In  the  Midwest,  where  sibility  of  this  administration.  agrees  to  the  lowest  price  authorized  by. 
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this  as^endment.  It  should  be  made 
dcv  tt  at  the  Coaunodlty  Credit  Corpo 
ration  1 1  not  expected  to  sell  all  its  sur- 
plus ooannodltles  at  this  price,  nor  will 
It  be  eilpected  to  absorb  any  processing 
or  other  costs  necessary  to  convert  an 
Item  piiclMued  under  Its  price-support 
procrai  i  to  a  form  sultaUe  for  use  In 
one  of  t  tie  relief  programs. 

It  is  >elieved  that  mott  Conitressmen 
lavor  tl  e  main  purpose  of  the  Know  land 


amendment,  namely,  relieving  some 
the  prearure  on  bread  grains  and 
creMlDC  the  utilisation  of  certain 
scarce    substitute     foods.     The 
should  be  made,  however,  that  the  U 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  und< 
this  program  will  not  be  a  true  measui 
of  the  cost  of  price-support  progri 
Funds  appropriated  for  farm  pre 
should  be  distinguished  from  funds 
proprtated  for  foreign  aid.    The  farmi 

:  ^mmntitiea  of  ael«ei»d  eommodttie*  avoUabU  for  export  through  Jutu  M,  1949. 

equivalenU  te  wktct  > 


91  mM  «MU  pw  L 

at  ao  aranfi  prin  «(  •  p« 
raal««lMlt  •»  wkHS  k  4Ji  I*  I. 
CCC 
QuantaiM  of 

Viimtm%pmamid9t 


nt  oaloriM  vooU  to  MBUtaMd  la  •MHjm  ' 
wmMht^tpmi  to \.i  tmta par  Ijm  wtniM.   boUMr^ 


•nMUmatwl  t*k* 

•  •IMl7l«{ 


to  Ukii  iiiliMii  and  aohioui  a| 
alitaari 


on  Um  cakriiaqatvalaDt  Id  vhaat,  i 
•Oi  kr  txpoft.    Tbc  fraaai  «wi  tn  tmrmOj  I 


Ne  Heed  To  Ghre  Up  SUps 


DT 


EpriENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ikW.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 


or  NZW  TOtX 

moasm  or  RZPRxscrTA'nvxs 


Friimg.  December  5, 1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
levre  tt>  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
bring  o  the  attention  of  the  Concreai 
the  foiowlng  very  meritorious  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  on 
Mondar,  Norember  M.  1M7: 

MO  USB)  TO  ervs  vr  skips 

wing  up  their  IlsU  of  wanta  and 

might  be  m«t.  the  Xuropaan  par- 

tn   the   MfiTT***"    plan   eetlmated 

auppMas  aa  Borope  would  Im- 

<  loUar  drain  of  gl  J14.000.000  la  i 

mad  suggested  this  might  be  ( 

mmtm  oC  aorplua   Swiertce 

•Iga  ueawi     Tbe  MaUonal  Ved- 

flgves  Mid  okeiii  now  that 
has  been  lustalncd  by  the  re- 


port of  the  Prealdftnt's  Committee  on 
alga  AM — the  Harrlman  report — which 
the  *aln  will  be  nearer  |900j000.000.    This  j 
only  about  a  percent  ol  the  anticipated 
gragate  cost  of  the  Manhall  plan,  and 
BarTlman  i  iiiiiiiill>M  ewirtwilwl  that  the  1 
Itad  financial  aavlBga  are  not  culDclent 
JUKtliy  the  drain  on  United  States  res  ur 
for  national  defenae  which  auch  Uanaf« 
wookt  inTOlve. 

In  tblai 
Of  Aneriean  ■rtppiiig  alao  aotaa  that 
rope's  grvateat  maritime  needs  are  not 
the  type  which  could  be  fillad  from 
lea 'a  pool  of  war-bulit  shlpe.    What  the 
lopaan  partldpanta  moat  need  are 
veaala  for  eoaatal  trade.    In  vamils  t 
Uberty  and   Victory   types,  thoaa  of 
groaa  tona  and  over,  the  Buropaan  mai 
nations   now  have   IJgOjIOOjBM  tons   mc 
than  they  had  In  IMg.    Vorthareaore. 
poaaaaa  7S  percent  ot  the  wcrld'a 
for  shipbuilding,  which  la  now  engaged 
the   eonstructlon   of   cargo   and 
ili^a  at  a  time  when  American  operators 
■ee  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  buUd 
liar  paaaaiigas   veaaaU  for 
tlon.     The  Harrlman  report  obaerved 
**ttN  United  Statea  needs  an  active  mercha 
martne  for  national  defense  and  we  must 
create  condRlona  In  which  that 
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Estim»t«<d  n«l  mIm 
loM  (i«r  pound  baaed 
opoD— 


Cohimne 

(ft-") 
(opau) 


•ass 

K.0O 


in 

1.87 


.82 
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CotnmiH 

(7-M) 

(ceai«) 
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itasr 
»  M 

n.44 

!».«• 

asB 

4« 

4.01 

1.B7 

11.  T3 

9.6S 

a«8 

IS 
1.SS 

T.ia 
a  IT 
ail 
a« 


tlmated  tl42.sm.0on  or  ttn 
I  'lorcpnt  or  rxrr  rxtrsrtior) 
aaa  mnfmifiA  to 


H  which  CCC  aew  baa 
I  aa  tbown  In  coionui  i. 
Id  the  flaloHe  eantnt  baard 
The  dried 


To  this,  the  federa- 

**We  need  American 

itial  part  of  our  own 

transportation  (acU- 

rld   areas,   and   as   a 

ted  Nations  we  must 

position  upon  the 

[this  It  seems  obvious 

In  any  rush  either 

It  ships  we  sUU  own. 


:eatrels  Will  Defeat 
lervatioB 

>F  REMARKS 

:e  h.  smith 

>NSIN 

fRgSmTATTVES 

i5er  5, 1947 

Wisconsin.    Mr. 

generally  doea  not 

Ibution  that  la  being 

lustry  of  this  coun- 


try during  the  present  crisis  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  organization  known  as  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion has  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  the  problem  of  meeting  de- 
mand and  also  tbe  public's  reaction  to 
scarcity  of  goods  and  high  prices.  It  has 
gone  on  record  in  opposition  of  a  return 
of  price  and  allocation  controls  and  is 
emphatic  in  stating  that  any  return  to 
that  program  will  ultimately  defeat 
United  States  grain  conservation.  This 
organization  speaks  with  authority,  and 
the  administration  and  Members  of  this 
House  should  give  heed  to  its  counsel. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including  the  arguments  against  a  return 
to  price  and  allocation  controls  sub- 
mitted by  that  group.  In  addition.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  also  extending  my  remarks 
to  include  information  on  the  function 
of  the  feed-manufacturing  industi-y.  I 
am  certain  this  will  be  helpful  informa- 
tion for  all  Members. 

Why  tht  Retuhn  or  Peicb  and  Aixocation 
Controls  Will  Defeat  UNrnm  States  GaAiif 

COKSBSVATION 

1.  We  recognize  the  amount  of  grain  and 
feed  we  export  Is  a  problem  of  high  politi- 
cal and  military  lmDort?.nce  on  wnlch  Con- 
gress must  mrke  the  final  decision.  Hew- 
ever,  we  do  feel  that,  when  a  decision  is  made 
to  export  a  given  volume  of  material,  we 
should  not  expect  to  escape  tbe  consequences 
of  such  action  in  terms  of  Its  effect  on  ovir 
domestic  price  structure. 

2.  The  feed  Industry  feels  very  strongly 
that  the  United  States  must  go  as  far  as 
poesible  In  helping  to  relieve  the  desperately 
short  food  situation  facing  many  countries 
In  the  world  today.  However,  we  are  even 
stronger  In  cur  conviction  that  this  coxmtry 
must  take  stock  of  Its  available  grain  sup- 
plies to  see  Just  how  much  can  safely  be 
moved  out  of  this  country  without  seriously 
disrupting  cur  own  economy. 

8.  The  American  public  must  realize  that 
the  heavy  exports  of  grain  and  feed  will  mean 
a  smaller  available  supply  of  tbe  protective 
foods:  meat,  milk,  and  eggs.  In  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1948.  in  comparison  to 
the  same  period  in  1947. 

4.  Present  price  trends  of  tbe  protective 
foods  arc  doing  the  Job  that  must  be  done 
in  order  to  adjust  the  consumer  demand  for 
these  products  to  the  available  feed  supply. 
Batloning  and  price  controls  wUl  hinder 
nrttaer  than  aid  this  adjustment. 

6.  Price  control  on  feed  and  livestock  is 
economically  unsound,  and  might  well  be 
disastrous  to  this  Nation.  It  was  proven 
in  the  9  months  that  we  attempted  to  con- 
tinue price  and  allocation  controls  after 
VJ-day.  that  price  control  and  usage  or  al- 
location controls  merely  cause  maldistribu- 
tion of  feed  supplies.  These  controls  did  not 
save  1  pound  of  feed. 

«.  During  the  period  of  price  control  and 
rationing  after  VJ-day  It  was  definitely 
proven  that  these  types  of  orders  and  regu- 
lations cannot  be  enforced  In  peacetime  In 
this  Nation.  Any  attemot  to  enforce  such 
regulation.s  will  ultimately  lead  to  complete 
rtglmenution.  Including  control  of  wages 
and  salaries. 

CONCLUSION 

Restrictions  which  would  limit  the  avail- 
able supply  of  balanced  rations  to  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  producers  of  this  Nation 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  grain-con- 
servation program  by  forcing  the  feeding  of 
greater  quantities  of  grain  In  inefficient  ra- 
tions, as  examples: 

United  Stages  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  show  that  on  the  average  It  required 
MO  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  100  dozen  eggs. 
Through  efficient  use  of  balanced  rations  It 
requires  only  60O  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 


100  dozen  eggs,  or  a  saving  of  300  pounds  of 
feed  per  100  dozen  eggs,  of  which  two-thirds 
l5  grain.  Thus,  a  net  saving  through  efficient 
fecdins  of  200  pounds  of  grain  per  100  dozen 
eggs  produced. 

In  the  production  of  pork  in  dry  lots  it  re- 
quires 12  bushels  of  corn  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork.  Six  bushels  of  corn  fed  with 
50  pounds  of  properly  baianced  suoplement 
will  produce  100  pounds  of  perk.  Thus,  a  net 
saving  through  efficient  feeding  of  six  bush- 
els of  corn  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced. 

NOVEMBEk  5,  1947. 

INFOKMATION  ON  THE  PtTNCTION  OP  THE  PEED- 

MAUVTACTXJBJNG  iNDXraXKT 

The  feed-manufacturing  Industry  Is  a 
service  Industry  filling  a  very  definite  and 
Important  need  In  our  national  economy.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  produced  In 
this  Nation  nineteen  to  twenty  million  tons 
of  byproducts  feed  this  crop  year.  The  chief 
byproduct  feeds  are  mill  feeds,  corn  gluten 
feed  and  meal,  cottonseed-oil  meal,  soybean- 
oU  meal,  brewers'  grains,  distillers'  grain  and 
solubles,  packinghouse  byproducts,  dried 
milk  and  whey,  fish  meal  and  oU,  etc. 

Thssc  byproducts  are  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  products  for  human  con- 
sumption, such  as  oils,  starches,  flour,  alco- 
hol spirits,  meat,  fish,  and  daliy  products. 
These  byproduct  feeds  all  have  available  cer- 
tain nutritional  values  and  In  order  for  the 
Nation  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
out  of  all  of  these  Ingredients  the  feed  In- 
dustry ascertains  the  value  of  the  variable 
nutritional  elements  In  each  byproduct  and 
blends  them  together  so  that  the  maximum 
production  ability  of  the  total  supply  of  by- 
product feeds  is  obtained. 

The  economic  function  that  the  feed-man- 
ufacturing Industry  performs  Is  that  of 
blending  this  vast  volume  of  byproduct  feeds 
together  so  that  the  livestock  and  poultry 
feeders  of  this  Nation  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  out  of  the  available  by- 
product feeds  when  fed  with  basic  feed 
grains — com,  oats,  barley,  sorghimi  grains. 
By  doing  this,  feed  manufacturers  are  extend- 
ing grain  supplies. 

ADDITIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  STATISTICAL 
ZNFOaaCATION 

The  level  of  prices  Is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  money  people  have  to  spend  and 
the  volume  of  goods  that  is  cffered  for  sale. 
Since  prewar,  we  have  tripled  our  money  sup- 
ply. Factory  wage  earnings  have  Jumped 
from  63  cents  per  hour  In  1939  to  about  $1.25 
per  hour.  Total  wage  and  salary  Incomes 
have  Jxmiped  from  $50,000,000,000  In  1939  to 
$125,0C0.C00,0O0  this  year.  Is  It  not  reason- 
able then,  to  expect  a  general  price  level  of 
two  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  prewar 
normal  if  the  volume  of  goods  avaUable  for 
purchase  Is  about  the  same? 

To  Illustrate  the  maldistribution  which 
took  place  under  usage  control  limitations 
placed  upon  the  feed  industry  on  March  1, 
1946,  the  following  Information  Is  submitted 
from  four  responsible  feed  manufacturing 
companies  which  represent  general  condi- 
tions in  the  deficit  areas: 

Percentage  of  tonnage  produced  in  the  indt- 
catcd  months  of  1946  cls  corapared  to  1945 
(usage  limitations  were  in  effect  in  1946) 


Companr 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

March ..... 

Percent 
86 
84 
64 
73 

PtTCttU 

100 
90 
79 
68 

Percent 
62 
95 
62 
41 

Percent 
84 

April 

75 

May 

fi7 

June 

44 

Average:  4  mooths. 

76 

84 

03 

«5 

When    feed    supplies    became    availaMa 

through  normal  channels  after  lifting  of 
price  and  usage  controls,  the  following  table 
shows  the  production  of  these  same  com- 


panies for  the  sama  months  of  1047,  as  com- 
pared with  1946: 

Percentage  of  tonnage  produced  in  the  indim 
cated  months  of  1947  at  compared  to  1946 


CoDpany 

Net 

No.  3 

No.S 

No.  4 

Al3rts. ... . . ...  .......... 

April............. 

Per. 

cent 
124 
IM 
187 
174 

Per- 

tent 
110 
118 
130 
144 

Per. 

cent 
110 
128 
164 
168 

Ptr. 

CflSl 

m 

138 

M-y- 

June  ......  .  ^  .  ^ 

180 
134 

Avenge:  4  months. 

150 

136 

144 

134 

The  following  example  illustrates  that  prica 
and  usage  controls  on  the  feed  manufacturer 
do  not  save  any  grain  or  feed  but  merely 
cause  maldistribution,  with  the  result  oi 
higher  cost  to  the  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers In  the  deficit  grain  areas.  Two  firms 
In  deficit  grain  areas  have  submitted  evi- 
dence that  they  were  forced  to  purchase  a 
total  of  14,000  tons  of  manufactured  feeds  of 
unknown  quality  to  supplement  their  reduced 
production  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  live- 
stock end  poultry  producers  who  were  de- 
pending on  them  for  feed  supplies.  Tha 
average  cost  of  these  feeds  of  unknown  qual- 
ity averaged  $12.29  above  the  list  price  on 
their  own  feeds  of  known  quality  to  feed  tha 
same  type  of  livestock  or  poultry. 

Under  a  free-enterprise  system  prices  have 
effectively  performed  the  function  of  balanc- 
ing the  available  supply  with  tbe  demand. 
When  the  supply  of  feed  has  been  short  tha 
resultant  Increase  in  prices  has  quiciay  forced 
the  Inefficient,  wasteful  feeder  out  of  busi- 
ness. As  a  result  of  this  inefficient  feeder 
being  forced  out  of  bijfiiness,  the  feed  sup- 
ply, through  the  ofwration  of  free  prices,  waa 
mzde  available  to  the  efficient  producer  who 
could  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  and  still 
make  a  profit. 

This  is  what  must  happen  if  livestock  and 
poultry  production  is  to  be  brought  Into  line 
with  feed  supply  and  the  output  of  food  per 
pound  of  feed  maximized. 

The  feed  Industry,  through  Its  extensive 
service  organizations,  has  already  placed  la 
operation  special  concrete  programs  designed 
to  conserve  grains. 

NovKHBEa  5. 1947. 


Natioiial  Lefitlathre  and  AdmimstratiTg 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  xowA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  address  delivered  by  me  oa 
September  24  before  the  administrative 
law  section  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  c 

Sanator  Pat  McCasean,  while  chairman  at 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  made  tha 
following  statement: 

"The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  a 
strongly  marked,  long-sought,  and  widely 
heralded  advance  In  democratic  government. 
It  embarks  upon  a  new  field  of  legislation  o£ 
broad  application  in  the  administrative  area 
of  government  lying  between  the  traditional 
legislative  and  fundamental  Judicial  proc- 
eaees,  on  the  one  hand,  end  authorized  ex- 
ecutive functions,  on  the  other.  Althoush  it 
Is  brief,  it  is  a  comprehensive  charter  of 
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mmtt  «iMl  •  Mtomn  nndertaklnt  «€ 

It  la  intcBdwl  m  m  foM*  to 

tatr  iriajr  MBd  aqual  rl^t* 

M  veU  M  to  tHoM  Invwtad  wtth 

■UMTltj.    It  npholda  law  mmI  y«t 

tiM  feurden  ot  them  on  whon  th« 

tmplac*.    It  enuncUtes  and  empba- 

1|m  trtpartlt*  form  of  our  democracy 

tato  relief  th«  ever  wentlal  dec- 

that  tbU  ta  a  gtrremmcnt  ot  law 

of  men." 

otttmacroBwi 

The  Amcrtean  Bar  AMoeUtlon  ia 

\f  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 

The  Tommben  of  your  commit- 

ao  Ung  and  ao  faithfully 

the  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

■k  tfali  ttmm  to  prcaent  a  few  ot>- 

NV  futuia  ralatknu 

law.     In   that  fteld.   the   Congreaa 

har  of  tha  Ifailon  have  tmportant 

Ultlea. 

of   ua   have   long    been   concerned 
the    tremendoua    centralisation    of 
iB  tha  M4arat  OoTemmant.    Th«r« 
a  grot  rln  ta  the  number  and  in 
of  aganclca  escrclalng  liflBlatlTe 
juhlcUl  authority.   Serloua  laroate  hava 
In  th#  rtchta  «(  Stataa  sad  local 
PnvaU  antarprtaa  and  tadl* 
llty  have  anffcred  troa  tn« 
oftaa  unwmrraatad. 


Snal  r  «ult 

tea  wl;o  worked 


tiM 

tread. 
itaf  ligWatlTa  and 

to  thatr  rtgfelM 


tar  ft 


fiuanoi 
in 


Bureafcracy 
when 
and  when 
with 


tiM  duty  at 

and  raatortng  their 
whenoa  they 


Act  WM.  of 
not  daalgned  to  ailalB  that  efejae- 

t  Bhould.  howaTer,  ba  a  wboleaome  tn- 
In  ebadilng  unnacaaaary  growth  and 
'  Mwrpatton  at 

will  not  flOOllBllB 
Kept  In  check  by  a  vlgUant 

required  to  oparata  In  aeeordaaea 
tabUahed  prlnctplaa  of  Juatlee  and  fair 


Mavi  rtheleaa.  It  muat  ba  recognlaad  that 
many  >f  thaaa  agaBelaa  eannot  be  eliminated. 
They  I  mme  lato  asMiaat  to  rander  aarrleaa 
]«iroly  laglalatlv«  and  J«dletel 

itati 

In  England  created  problem*  that  the 

i-law  courta  ot  the  day  teemed  un- 

handle.     And  ao  there  grew  up  the 

aaparata  In- 
law had  a  aoma- 
what  ^hnllar  htatory.    It  ia  to  the  credit  of 
and  lawyeia  of  that  day  that  they 
able  to  raoogalaa  tka  naad  of  theaa 
pi  tndplea  of  JUTtapradanea,  and  to  even- 
tartng  thaaa  within  the  ort>t(  of  tha 
law.  aa  than  balag  artmlalatarad. 

.;   tte  law  waa  anricbad;   and  tii« 
ital  prlnctplaa  of  due  procaai  n- 
and  davalopad. 
In  aioiilar  faatakm,  tba 

ra- 
itly  new 
The  incraaalng  im- 
at  traaaportatlon  Indleatad  a 
Ufa  latanuta 
OdBcai  itratloa  or 
^Niaral 
biitwaan  managamant  and  labor  Intro- 
tha  Matloaal  Labor  RaUttooa  Board. 
of 

Aatf  ao  the  as- 
of  adaalnlatrattve  foaaniHMBt 
tha  gitiwth  of 


tha  Jul 


tuaUy 


in  the 


The  aiaa  of 
tha  fBtara  wlU 


ba  a  auttar  for  Coagraaa  aad  the 
dMida.   But  whether  there  be  many  ; 
or  ralattr^  few.  we  moat  aaa  to  It 
operate  according  to  tha  pattern  laid 
In  the  AdmlnUtratlve  Procedtu^a  Act. 
I  beUeve.  is  tha  ftrst  reaponslbUlty  of 
bar  of  the  country. 

Sacaedly.  you  nnd  I  moat  be  ever  Ttgli 
la  aiiati>4  that  tha  act  la  adnilnlat 
aeeerdacoa  with  tta  true  Intent  and 
In  certain  quartcra.  thla  law  waa  not 
with  ahoiKa  of  weloome.    Seme  agencies 
mittad    that    the    proposed    leglaUtiua 
good  for  the  other  fellow. 

Tha  act  lays  down  requirements  as  to 
laaaaaoe.    publication,    and    sTallablllty 
Inforntailoa    concerning   administrative 
and  policiea.    It  < 
for  rule  msfclng  and 
the    ciUaeu    some    right    of 
therein.    It  prorides  for  hearlaga  aad 
cation   under   conditions   favorabla   to 
treatment.    It  contains 
proelalona    for    Judicial 
It  lafQlna  nothing  of  the  agency 
canaot  ^ra:    it  guarantees   to   the  ell 
nothing  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled. 
who  administer  tha  law  must  keep  that 
stantly  In  mind.    In  fact,  much  of  the 
case  of  the  law  will  depend  upon  Its  enfc 
Biant.   So.  adequate  and  competent  per 
should  ba  made  aTallabla  to  carry  out 
purpoaaa  of  tha  act. 

Third,  care  mutt  ba  takmn  that  tubaaqui 
lagtaUtlon  shall  not  lapaal  or  whltUa  dc 
tha  pawalrtuuB  of  tha  lair.    DwlBg  the 

I  bin  aapraaaly  aaeniptlxtg  a  < 
agency  from  the  set  was  rejected  by 
Bouaa  Ooaaialttaa  on  the  Judiciary.    A  nt 
har  of  other  bUla  are  pending  which  pi 
to  opvaM  In  the  field  eotercd  by  the 
law.    Thaee  btlla  faU  tato  the  foOawlng 
gortas; 

1.  Tboaa  which  espraaaly  amend  the 
by  aaatlOBB.  etc : 

1.  Tboaa  which  do  not  specifically 
tha  act  but   modify  tha  procedures 
alngle  agMtcy  and  refer  to  the  act;  aad 

t.  Thoee  which  da  not  spaetlrar 
tha  act  bat  which  proelda  for  aieiho 
proeadMe.  etc  and  appear  to  be 
tlons  thereof. 

All  of  thaae  blUs  should  be  carafuUy 
tlnlsad  before  they  are  allowed  to  baoomc 

The  fourth  suggestion  is  directed 
larly  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  others 
teraated  in  drafting  leglalatlon.    The 

itlTa  Procedure  Act  neceesartly  mc 
eertaln  laws  existing  on  the  date  it 
effectlTe.    But  it  doaa  OMsre  than  that. 
proTtslona  are  applicable  not  only  to 
existing  agendaa  but  to  those  which  may  | 
created  In  the  future.     If  that  Is  kept 
■ilnd.  much  work  will  be  saved  and 
raaulta  secured. 

For  example,  tn  future  legislation 
Is  no  general  neceaalty  for  expreea  refc 
to  the  act.  As  pointed  out.  It  automatic 
applies  to  agency  opermtlone  within  ita 
There  will,  howewr.  be  nfireatwis  when 
ences  may  be  made  In  order  to  make  a; 
cable  iwnilatiaia  which,  under  the  act  It 
would  B0t  he  operative.  Section  2  cont 
the  nscsaaary  general  definitions.  So  lor 
Judicial  Interpretation  applies  them  ace 

to  thara  in  the  future.    In  any  event,  it 
he  helpful  If  the  same  terminology  is 

Section  3  (a)   sets  out  what  rt 
Bade  or  published  and  the 
ar  failure  to  do  ao.    In  future  < 
teg.  It  should  not  be  aaeaHary  to  refa 
thla  section  unleaa  It  Is  dHtrad  that 
be  pubUabed  In  the  Fsderal 
tneluded   In  aubaeetlon  S   <a). 
Other  llluatrattons  could  ba  given. 
To  state  the  matter  brlady,  the 
albia  for  drafting  futore  laglrtatteB 
keep  la  mind  the  foOowtng  general 
altlc 

1.  Stnoe  the  act  ia  generally  appl 
wtthla  Its 


»  general  or  speclfle 

for  special  purpoaaa. 

It  wUl   greaUy 

ftlng  because  It  wUI 

to  retrace  the  ground. 

general  provisions 

adequate  tn  a  given 

ten  not  to  write  pro- 

ite.   conflict    with,   or 

Btlng  provisions  of 

otherwise  and  In  any 

the  subject  matter. 

tlnlstratlve    Procedure 

in  Oovemmeat  agen- 

take  to  determine  who 

omission  was  not. 

that  such  regula- 

Bvery  State  prf  scrlbea 

fore  Its  tribuiiais.     On 

rass.  with  few  excep> 

nctlce  before  a^;encles 

the  agency  Its  'If. 

latlon,  thro-jgh  Its 
an  extensive  study 
made  certain   racom- 
smbodying  these  aug« 
Introduced  In  tha 
Is  pending  befcre  the 
the   Jufltctary.     The 
)tuidered  by  the  8en- 
Ittee.     Hearlagi    haaa 
17  aad  vrlll  ba  raamaed 
It  ta  our  Inten- 
jppornmlty  for  all  la- 
ir  and  axplalit  their 
is    Important    toattar. 
law  on  the  gea- 
ticing    before    Kaderal 
ch  eaaier  the  admlnla- 
ftdy  passed  concern- 
note  the  continuing 
administrative  pro- 
lit  la  an  answer  to  the 
je  that  our  Constl- 
-that  our  form  <7t  gov- 
to  the  probleoris  con- 
Ice  to  dlscoaragrd  peo- 
Amertca  we  ha«/e  con- 
\»l   principles   of   llb- 
I  which  we  have  fought 
■  been  enshrined  la  our 
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Speaker,  on  a  num- 
las  been  pointed  out 
ly  and  In  the  public 
measures  we  take. 
tnicUon  of  Buropean 
tably  fail  unless  the 
time  will  take 
vorld  monetary 

subject  has  no- 
rly  discussed  as  in  a 
Henry  Hazlilt  en- 
Save  the  World?" 
to  any  person  who 
the  theory  that  the 
»re  credits  to  Europe 
It  crisis.    It  is  to  me 
least  some  Euit)peaa 
the  tnt  h<«itant 
relorm  and  tJiat  we 
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fiscal  insanity  which  has  been  an  under- 
lying cause  of  the  failure  of  the  world  to 
get  back  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

In  further  extending  my  remarks.  1 
should  like  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  Decem- 
ber 1.  1947.  discussing  the  first  move  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  the  proper 
direction. 

It  is  my  intention  In  the  near  future  to 
offer  some  specific  suggestions  as  to  how 
thj  United  States  may  take  the  leader- 
ship in  demanding  a  revision  of  world 
fiscal  policy  which  will  make  safe  our 
investments  in  the  foreign  countries  to 
be  aided  under  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Italy  Feees  Lnu 

The  lira  Is  the  Italian  unit  of  money,  as 
the  dollar  is  the  American  and  the  pound 
the  British.  Its  prewar  value  was  about  6 
cents,  or  20  to  the  dollar. 

Those  good  old  daya  ended  after  Italy  got 
Into  the  war.  We  wouldn't  know  what.  It 
anything,  the  lira  was  worth  when  the  Oer- 
macs  were  rur:n!n»  Iiajy  with  Mussolini  as 
their  Charlie  McCarthy. 

Ffom  the  llbcraiicn  of  the  country  by  the 
Allien  until  ItKfl.  the  lira'a  value  waa  pegged 
at  100  to  tha  dollar,  or  one-fifth  of  prewar. 

The  Italian  currency  has  been  devalued 
three  times  in  the  Inst  3  years,  finally  akld- 
di.xc  to  a  rcta  of  SSO  ta  the  dollar. 

That  rate  traa  oBclal  and  legal— meaning 
the  Italian  aovetan.ent  Insisted  that  thla 
waa  what  the  lira  was  worth  In  terms  of  buy- 
ing power,  whereas  everybody.  Including  the 
QovenimcBt.  knew  that  such  was  not  the 
caae.  Result:  Black  markeU  in  Italian 
money,  and  a  general  financial  dlscomt>obu- 
latlon. 

Last  Thursday.  Premier  Alclde  de  Gasperl's 
administration  decided  that  all  thla  was  go- 
ing to  stop.  It  further  cut  the  lira's  valu- 
ation to  539.47  to  the  doHar.  which  was 
sU^itly  lower  than  what  the  money  had  been 
selling  for  on  the  black  market. 

Further,  the  lira  Is  to  be  revalued  every 
month,  and  these  adjustments  are  to  be 
based  on  what  Importers  will  offer  for  tha 
dollar  on  Italian  stock  exchanges  at  the  time 
WMh  revaluation  Is  made. 

Thus,  Italy  becomes  the  first  co\nitry 
which  has  been  controlling  Its  currency  to 
cut  that  currency  loose  from  controls  and 
let  It  find  Its  true  level  In  terms  of  what 
the  money  actually  will  tniy.  What  It  will 
buy  Is  determined  by  such  things  as  the 
country's  productivity  and  production,  the 
state  of  Its  forei^  trade,  and  the  confidence 
that  Its  own  people  and  others  have  In  tha 
country's  Oovemment. 

Thoee  things  determine  any  currency's 
bujrlng  power  rnd  Its  strength  on  world  ex- 
changee. Currency  controls  are  maintained 
by  countries  which  know  dam  well  their 
money  units  are  none  too  strong. 

CONTTOLLINO    MCKET    AlfO    FHXSZINC    TBAOS 

The  weU-known  economist  and  writer, 
Bcnry  HaxlUt.  says  that  these  currency  con- 
trols are  to  blame  for  most  of  the  postwar 
world's  financial  miseries,  and  that  the  bulk 
of  those  miseries  would  dry  up  and  blow 
away  if  all  these  countries  wotild  do  as  Italy 
has  Just  done. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  thesis  Is  worked  out  In  detail 
In  his  new  book.  Will  DoUars  Save  the  World?, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. 1947.  95  pages.  $1.50. 

Haslttt  Is  for  the  dropping  of  all  price  con- 
trols In  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  money 
controls — and  he  is  against  restoration  of 
price  ceilings  In  the  United  States. 

His  reasoning  is  that  such  things  are  ar- 
tUMal  and  arbitrary  Interferences  with  the 
tew  ot  supply  and  demand;  that  they  make 


black  markets,  discourage  people  from  pro- 
ducing in  hope  of  reasonable  profits,  and 
generally  paralyze  both  home  and  foreign 
trade. 

If  they  were  all  thrown  overboard,  ha 
claims,  the  situation  would  right  Itself  In  a 
hurry,  there  would  be  no  more  dollar  famines 
tn  Europe,  and  virtually  the  whole  Marshall 
plan  would  become  unnecessary. 

That  may  be  somewhat  on  the  overoptl- 
mistlc  aide.  The  fact  remains  that  war- 
devastated  Europe  has  very  little  as  yet  to 
expert,  while  the  United  States  production 
is  at  record  levels.  Until  Europe  gets  more 
of  its  factories  going,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
trade  In  and  out  of  Europe  can  be  balanced. 

But  In  the  Hazlltt  theory's  favor  there  la 
this  fact:  Italy  for  many  months  now  has 
been  well  known  to  be  Just  one  big  black 
market — meaning  its  people  have  gaily  ig- 
nored the  multitude  of  price  controls,  and 
have  bought  and  sold  their  labor  and  their 
goods  for  what  they  were  worth  in  resdity. 
And  Italy,  for  all  the  tumult  kicked  up  by 
Its  Ccmmunists.  has  bscn  staging  a  remark- 
able economic  comeback. 

We  note,  too.  that  General  MacArthur. 
over  In  Japan,  has  been  able  to  stabUisa 
Japanese  economy  to  such  an  e::tent  that  Jap 
chinaware  Is  creeping  beck  Into  the  Unted 
States  market— good  sttiff.  we're  told,  and  at 
virtually  prewar  prices.  MtcArthur.  so  far 
as  we've  ever  heard.  Is  no  bzUevar  In  price 
controls,  restrictions  on  individual  effort,  and 
otlier  great  b:-aln  gadgeta. 

It  aeems  Just  passible  that  Italy.  In  taking 
the  plunge  into  free-mov -ag  money,  haa 
given  a  st-ting  boost  to  its  own  economy,  and 
may  have  started  something  which  w.ll 
eventually  lead  all  of  western  Etirope  out  of 
the  economic  swamps.  Here's  hoping,  any- 
way. 


The  Late  Hoa.  James  J.  Datu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  vaMHsiLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  the  other  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  in  expressing 
the  loss  to  our  State  and  Nation  in  the 
passing  of  former  United  States  Senator 
James  J.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  was  truly  representative  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Prom  a  hum- 
ble beginning  as  a  son  of  Welsh  immi- 
grants poor  in  dollars,  he  rose  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Deprived  of  a  regular  education, 
he  educated  himself.  Forced  to  go  to 
work  in  the  steel  mills  in  his  early  teens, 
his  will  to  succeed  brought  about  a  rapid 
climb  to  positions  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility. 

He  was  always  proudest  of  his  nick- 
name, "Puddler  Jim,"  for  it  symbolized 
his  place  as  a  working  American.  It  was 
in  keeping  with  such  sentiments  that  he 
successfully  served  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  three  Presidents. 

His  leadership  was  recognized  in  many 
other  ways.  He  was  elected  director 
general  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  in 
1906  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
imf  ortunate.  and  during  the  past  several 
years  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  raisins 
an   endowment  of   $10.000.0CO   for  the 


children's  home  and  school  at  Moose- 
heart.  lU. 

I  was  privileged  to  make  many  trips 
with  Mr.  Davis  through  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  in  the  Seventeenth  Congres- 
sional District.  It  was  on  these  visits 
with  him  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  State 
that  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  bond  be- 
tween Mr.  Davis  and  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

When  he  spoke  to  the  workingman  and 
the  farmer  he  talked  their  language.  His 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  avenaga 
man  was  not  based  on  synthetic  humaoi- 
tarianism  derived  from  the  study  of  aca- 
demic theories,  but  was  founded  upon  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  what  it  meant 
to  work  hard.  No  man  in  recent  years 
has  been  a  truer  champion  of  the  cfun- 
mon  man  than  was  James  J.  Davis. 

Throut^hout  his  career  he  succ3eded 
in  drawing  supporters  about  him  from 
all  walks  of  life,  for  innumerable  fine 
causes.  His  personal  magnetism,  found- 
ed upon  an  imposing  physical  appearance 
and  a  simple,  honest  directness  of  man- 
ner, made  him  a  man  in  whom  people 
could  have  faith. 

It  is  such  men  as  James  J.  Davis  who 
have  been  the  builders  of  America.  He 
has  gone  on,  but  the  spirit  he  symbolized 
remains  as  a  vital  part  of  our  great 
Nation. 


Cohfress'  Fewer  Te  Tax  Peopk  for  AM 
te  Europe  Queetiotte^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PEmisn.viLXiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBB 

Friday,  December  S,  1947 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Prof. 
Curtis  P.  Ncttels,  of  Cornell  University, 
in  the  Rochester  Times-Union  of  No- 
vember 4,  1947: 

COSCMESS'  POWCa  TO  TAX  PBOVU  rOK  AXB  TO 

EXTHOPE  QUESTIONZD 

(By  Curtis  P.  NetteU.  professor  of  history, 
Cornell  University) 

Upon  what  grounds  may  granta  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  be  Jtistlfied? 

May  Congress  lawfully  make  such  grants 
for  the  sake  of  charity?  Prom  what  clause 
In  the  Constitution  does  Congress  derive  such 
power?  The  only  clause  which  might  re- 
motely Justify  such  grants  Is  section  8  at 
article  I: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

Clearly,  this  clause  does  not  authorize  char- 
itable grants  to  foreign  countries.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  not  an  agency 
for  dispensing  charity  abroad. 

If  Congress  offers  charity  to  one  state. 
should  it  not  be  offered  to  all  that  may  be  in 
need?  Will  not  favoritism  antagonise  all 
states  that  are  slighted  and  deemed  unworthy 
of  our  oiBclal  assistance : 

Is  charity  likely  to  gain  tis  the  good  will 
even  of  the  recipients,  since  they  are  likely 
to  feel  that  they  ought  to  receive  more  then 
Is  given?    When  a  Oovemment  undsrtakea 
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At  the  nrecent  time.  Ban  Pr«nriuvt  i>  •*. 


r\9     m.iKII.     ^M 
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elMrtty  to  fwotfii  ttatM.  it  vtn 
tnmlty  and  Ul  will  for  ita  paUia. 
forciffn  aida  ba  juaUflad 
that  tlkay  »tll  •ynmOm  for 
wtitara 


tha 


•Ida  hava  Incraaaad 
llTtag   la   a  moat   unfair 
foraign  atataa  liava  outdo  eartaln 
I  caroa  and  havo  tncraaaad  tliotr  priea. 
UM  produccra  of  aaeh  aearca  arttclaa 
and   ■■■y   pavchaaara    of 
unporanaliad.    Unhappily. 
at  Amartcana  hava  baan  levted  upon 
to  pay.  I  )y  inflation,  tha  eoat  of  foraign  aids. 
Ttua  u  1  Kterly  indef enalbla. 

aal  larga.  tha  pooreat  people  in  tha 
try^-tha  laaat  able  to  pay — hava  been 
by  the  high  prtea  of  tpodt 
1  y  anaaalva  aiporu.  Other  favored 
harva  proOtad.  through  hi?h  prleaa. 
ot  their  laM  fortunate  feUow 
Wealthy  foreign  natlon&U  hava 
been  e^mpted  from  ualng  their  hoarded 
wealth  i  X  the  succor  of  their  own  natlonala. 
while  th »  pooreat  people  In  the  United  SUtes 
have  ba^  foroad  to  make  tha  required  aae- 

t'a  call  for  a  apedal  aeealon 

tha    eonnactioa    between 

ilda  aad  taflatlon.     Are  we  to  con- 

lOaaiga  alda  by  inflation,  and 

to  Impoae  the  burden  upon  tha  people 

laaat  able  to  bear  It? 

la  to  grant  Immenae  funds  to 
atataa.  cffacttre  aattan  should  be 
taken  tA  see  to  It  that  tha  aaoiiflcea  required 
glf  U  are  borne  suitably  by  all  Ainert- 
'  "his  ia  imperative,  since  Congraaaional 
paata  nay  be  jiutlfled  on.' 7  on  tba  ffoond 
that  th  ry  are  neceasary  to  tha  aailuiUy  aatf 
of  the  United  StAtea:  and  unlfcainlty 
ot  aacrace  la  the  rule  to  ba  applied  when 
Nr.t  on'B  security  and  welfare  are  at  stake, 
then,  may  Oongreaa  aaaura  that  aac- 
Ul  be  evenly  dlaUlbu'ed?  Obviously, 
by  adodtlng  tamtmnm  to  prtvent  such  foreign 
•Ids  fro  n  addfnf  to  tba  coat  of  living,  thereby 
anrlchli  ig  acme  Americana  and  Impoveriah- 
tx^  mai  y  others.  And  how  la  thla  to  be  done, 
unlaa  U  le  country  la  to  be  subjaeted  to  a  rigid 
aat  of  <  conotnlc  controla? 

In  or  ler  to  avcld  the  Inflationary  effect  of 
slda.  are  we  to  impose  upon  our  econ- 
omy a  a  St  of  attfling  curba  and  reatrainU  that 
may  s|ell  tha  and  of  free  antarprlaa  In 
Amerlo  7 
The  potion  that  the  propoaad  foreign'  aide 
ntial  to  tha  aacurity  oi  the  United 
la  (antaatle.  Ilia  only  preatnaad 
:hat  la  cited  by  the  sponsors  of  watt 
Russia.  It  la  proposed  to  offer  Im- 
suina  to  Branca  and  Britain.  But 
Prance  nor  Britain  la  a  long-term  ally 
of  tfew  ^rattad  Stataa  against  Ruaala.  On  tha 
.  botli  tboae  atataa  are  the  long-term 
of  tha  floTlet  Ualoik.  Both  are  botrnd 
by  10-y  Nur  treatJea  not  to  enter  into  any  alll- 
anoa  or  to  take  part  in  any  coalition  against 
Sonet  Union. 

are  bound  not  to  give  any  effect  iTa 

to  the  United  Stataa  in  tha  event 

4BBarican-Ruaaian  war.    Such  are  the 

whleh  tba  Uattad  Stotaa  la  aaked 

Itaalf,  tn  the  name  of  national 


who  are  laaat  able  to  pay  eoata  at 
relief.    It  la  Infamoua  when  the  poorer 
pie  In  thla  country  are  levied  tipon  for 
benefit  of  foreign  stataa,  wbUe  tba 
eltlaena  of  thoae  statM  aoaittBtM  to 
nmncy  that  might  be  wad  for  the  relief 
their  iinneaaail  countrymen. 

And  It  wUl  be  equally  Infamoua  if 
alda  are  uaed  as  a  pretext  for  faataalac 
the  TTntted  States  a  set  of  economic 
that  will   destroy  tha  AflMrlean  aystem 
production  and  buslr 


daatroy 
cor  the 


that  the  United  SUtee  should 
tta  baalc  inatltutlons  in  order  to  suc- 
hmg-taiui  alllea  of  the  Soviet  Union 
la  rating**  only  on  the  aaaumptlon  that  our 
have  faUad.  But  if  they  have 
why  are  we  called  upon  to  give  aid 
to  0tbt  rs?  How  may  our  Inatltutlona  pro- 
vide aiilataaca  to  others  if  they  are  ao  de- 
fective that  they  naad  to  be  abandoned,  la 
the  naj  ae  of 


NelU  er  the  Praaldent 


thorlaal 


la 
by   the   Ooaatttution    to   diapanaa 
td  fbralfB  rtataa.    Vtirelgn  aide  aaay 
pn  pcrly  ba  mmumd  by  inflation. 
bigb  pi  leaa  bare  bapovarlah  thoae 
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or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wauiiiaiM 
tS  TRS  BOUSE  OP  RIPRBSENTA1 
Tneaday,  December  2. 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscoosin.    Mr. 

er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarl 

I  am  including  a  table  presented  by 

ofQce  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infonnatlc 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whlc 

shows  the  distribution  of  American 

lars  around  the  world.    It  is  a  very 

portant  table  to  consider  In  view  of 

constant  demands  upon  the  Treasury 

the  United  States  for  more  and 

dollars. 
The  table  is  as  follows: 

Around  the  world  icith  $66 ,000 ,000 .OOC 
United  State*  doUorj  loere  spent 

Lendleaae »48.601.3«5. 

Surplus  property 4.  68«,  071. 

Direct  loans 4.200.000. 

Kzport-Import  Bank  loans..      2.900.636. 

UNRRA.      XTnltad      SUtea 
share 2, 279. 102. ! 

Wcr     Department    civilian 

supplies - 1.385.046. 

Aid  to  PhUippinea tSe.  000. 

Occupation  lira  credit 188. 000. 

International  Baak  looaa..  MS.  000. 

Pixed  war  InataUatlana 146. 9t5. 

ITraalgii   ■eonomlc   Admln- 
latratton  relief 140. 000. 

Alcan  Highway 138.312. 

RFC   loana »0.000. 

Alrbaaaa t2,000.i 

CultTiral  and  tarhnlcal  proj- 
ects   3. 9«3.( 

Inter-Amarleaa  Highway...  8. 317. 

U.  S.  OonnfHBlal  00. 2,065. 

Oflloe  of  Defense  Suppllea..  4t0. 

Stato  Department  credit •  948. 

■ducaUonal  aid .  196.1 

Total 66.017. 790.1 

Reverse  lend-Ieaae: 

Great  Britain t.  T53. 073. 

Prance 887.781. 

■■Igllim 182. 942. 1 

China -  3.672,( 

Motherlands 2. 368.  ( 

u.  a.  8.  B 2. 21s.  ( 

Total 7.811.049. 

Slnea  the  start  of  World  War  n.  the  Ui 
Statea  baa  glvaa  or  lent  the  rest  of  the 
tba  staggering  sum  of  $68,017,790,335. 
Ida.  aad  other  economic  aid 
doled  out  in  varloua  ways  which 
above.    Tha  laigaal  atngla  item 
to  BngUnd.  a  8S.79O4)OOj0OO  loaa 
almoat  uaed  up.  due  to  worsening 
conditions.    On  the  other  side  of  the  le 
In  the  form  of  reverse  lend-lease — Is  a 
total  of  87.811.048.000.  making  a  net  out 
of  8S8a06.7414S&.   Belgium  la  the  only  cot 
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California.  Mr. 
incy.  a  staff  corre- 
Prancisco  News, 
It  appeared  in  that 
29,  1947.  in  wtich 
le  favorable  siloa- 
of  San  Francisco 
to  its  congi^s- 
Her  article  fol- 

«CUCO  BOOCH  UMAX. 
itt   CASKIKO   OUT 

[pinney ) 

iber  26.— San  Pran- 
9t]gb  ride  in  the  C3m- 
If  the  city's  new 
th  his  plan  for  scnd- 
Washtngton.  anl  if 
rlate  money  to  make 
Its  may  be  anytlilng 

stically  as  a  unit,  re- 

^ancb  the  reaentnient 
[the  first  place,  tiiere 
ttered  lobbyists  pull- 
[the  Congressmen  and 
which  human  liige- 
luence  them.  8(  ne- 
rves have  built  up  a 
moyed  when  more 
le  list, 
men  who  come  here 
public  body  meet  a 
e,  for  they  are  widely 
as  tisiupers.  men  ivho 
le.  take  the  place  of. 
|duly  elected  Memiera 
sman  from  Houiton 
aa  apt  to  reset  t  a 
iclsoo  as  are  the  two 
»nt  the  city.  For  he 
tla  turn  to  be  under- 

lobbyist  from  a  city 

rail  of  reaiatance  f  -om 

less  he  has  the  active 

of  the  men  from  hia 

has  that  he's  apt  to 

J,  and  pretty  much 

be  laid  down  fa  a 

ember  of  Congreas  la 

^tlon    affecting   a   city 

igressmen  from  ihat 

ao  would  be  a  vi3la- 

club — to  say  notltlng 

^tlc  government,  which 

)f  the  country  ahall  ba 

Ington    by    men    and 

[people. 

[departments  the  feel- 

the  tees  of  elei:ted 

aa  strong,  for  deput- 

on  Coogreaa  for  tha 

operato.  and  Ihey 

rlence  that  to  inui)  or 

10  helps  bold  the  p'. 

luenoea. 
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At  the  preaent  time.  San  Pranclaco  la  ex- 
ceptionally well  situated  so  far  as  repreaenta- 
tloa  la  concerned.  RepresenUtive  Rnaunt 
J.  WHCB.  who  has  seniority  enough  to  be  a 
pofwer  In  the  Republic  Congress,  is  chairman 
of  one  of  the  IS  powerful  committees  of  the 
Rouae.  As  such,  members  of  both  parties 
defer  to  him  and  so  do  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  He  is  better  eble  to  get  any 
favors  he  may  desire  for  San  Pranclaco  at  the 
preaent  time  than  any  Conresaman  from 
San  Francisco  has  been  for  tha  past  25  yaaza. 

San  Francisco's  other  Ooagraaaman.  Repre- 
aentative  Pianck  R.  HAvxitKxt.  Is  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  carrlea  a  little  extra  prestige,  both  on 
the  Hill  and  In  downtown  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  dty  haa  Prank  McKee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hare  working  industriously— but  working 
with  and  through  the  Congressmen. 

Members  of  the  California  delegation  were 
at  a  loas  to  understand  a  Robinson  reference 
to  Instances  In  which  San  Francisco  had  been 
"outbid  and  outjockeyed"  by  other  cities,  and 
could  not.  offhand,  recall  any  such  instance. 
In  addition,  there  was  considerable  alarm 
here,  from  all  ahades  of  political  thought, 
about  a  reference  to  reopening  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  controversy. 

The  Hetch  Hetchy  matter  was  given  the 
quiettis,  with  considerable  difficulty,  by  Rep- 
resentative Wblch,  when  it  appeared  likely, 
last  year,  that  the  Comptroller  General  and 
CXmgreaa  would  demand  the  city  pay  back 
aoma  880.000.000  it  collected  from  the  P.  G. 
8e  B.  under  an  arrangement  held  Illegal  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Only 
WKCB's  personal  influence  has  kept  that 
matter  from  being  pressed.  If  It  Is  reopened 
San  Francisco's  lobbyist  may  cost  the  city 
considerably  more  than  his  annual  salary. 
WXLCH  choee  to  head  the  House  public  lands 
committee  Instead  of  either  of  two  others 
in  which  he  was  senior,  largely  because  of 
this  Issue,  and  he  is  probably  the  only  man 
alive  who  can  protect  the  city  from  having 
a  ruinous  claim  brought  against  It. 


It  It  a  CoBspiracy? 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNsiw 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESia4TATTVBS 

Friday.  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  Commentator  George  E. 
Reedy,  over  radio  station  WOL.  Wash- 
ington, made  some  pertinent  comments 
regarding  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  its  decision  to  get  into  politics 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  I  commend  this  radio  talk  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  voted  for  that 
bni  because  It  may  affect  his  future  sta- 
tus as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Reedy 
has  rendered  a  real  service  in  presenting 
his  Ideas  on  this  subject: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  haa 
taken  a  long  step  away  from  the  advice  of 
Samuel  Gompera,  its  dgar-maklng  founder. 
His  attitude  toward  labor  on  election  day 
WMaoaamed  up  in  the  phrase:  "Reward  your 
MHidi  and  ptinlah  your  enemies." 

VOr  aaveral  dacadea  the  AFL  foUowed  this 
advice  to  tha  letter.  It  refused  to  endorse 
aay  party  and  It  engaged  in  no  campaign 
acUviUes.    On  electlan  day  U  publiahed  UMa 
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of  fubUe  oOdals  It  dldnt  like  and  let  Ita 
foUowera  make  up  their  own  mlnda. 
^Furthermore,  it  reaolutely  refuaed  to  en- 
doraa  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
tha  United  States.  Only  once  in  its  entire 
bistory  did  It  budge  from  thla  position. 
That  was  in  IBM  when  It  went  all  out  for  tha 
elder  La  FoUette.  running  aa  an  independent. 

Of  course.  Individual  unions  did  not  feel 
themselves  bound  so  tightly.  During  the 
New-Deal  era,  Daniel  Tobln.  head  of  the 
toamsters.  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  lato 
President  Roosevelt.  The  same  was  true,  for 
a  limited  period  only,  of  John  L.  Lewis. 

The  parent  organization,  however,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  auch  things.  Ita 
Interest  was  eentored  In  the  Individual  Con- 
gressman and  his  voting  record.  If  the  AFL 
chieftains  like  It — fine.  If  they  didn't  Ilka 
It — they'd  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  the  period  when  the  federation  stayed 
as  far  out  of  politics  as  It  could  seems  about 
over.  The  top  leaders  are  working  out  a 
new  organization,  to  be  called  Labor's  Edu- 
cational and  Political  League.  It  looks  like 
much  more  than  a  debating  society. 

Federation  heads  insist  they  are  not  aban- 
doning their  traditional  policy  in  the  least. 
They  claim  that  it  is  Just  being  expanded. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  much  more  than  that 
is  intended,  and  will  be  attained. 

Labor  leaders  are  really  disturbed  about 
their  relationship  with  the  present  Congress. 
The  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  at  the 
last  session  convinced  them  that  they  are  In 
bad  repute.  They  want  to  do  aomethlng 
about  It. 

The  first  objective,  of  course.  Is  to  defeat 
all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
voted  for  the  law.  Today  that  is  the  major 
test  applied  by  union  organizatlona  to  poUtl- 
clans  who  are  courting  their  favor. 

If  organization  can  carry  out  thla  end,  the 
unions  should  be  able  to  do  It.  Pnictlcally 
every  major  labor  group  now  has  some  sort 
of  political  arm.  When  it  comes  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  those  arms  will  all  pull  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  CIO  haa  Ita  PoUUcal  Action  Commit- 
tee, and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  has  set  up  a  Nonpartisan  Political 
League.  John  L.  Lewis  has  another  so-called 
nonpartisan  league,  and  now  the  AFL  has 
entered  the  picture. 

If  these  various  associations  accomplish 
nothing  else,  they  should  give  the  public  Its 
first  real  look  at  labor's  strength  In  the  United 
States.  For  once,  all  the  top  tmlona  have 
entered  the  political  arena,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  where  they  stand. 

Many  Republicans  hailed  the  1948  elec- 
tions as  proof  that  tmlon  men  do  not  follow 
the  politics  of  their  leaders.  But  In  their 
heart  of  hearts  they  knew  It  was  no  real  test. 
"niere  were  Just  too  many  things  Involved  in 
that  election. 

This  coming  year  will  see  the  real  thing. 
The  unions  will  be  organized  all  along  tha 
line,  and  their  leaders  will  be  fighting  desper- 
ately. They  feel  that  this  Is  the  crucial  battle 
In  their  struggle  to  maintain  their  strength 
and  power. 


CoBsiiBMr  Protection  Af  aiait  Fraidslcst 
AdTertUing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNNESSEZ 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTA'l'lVKS 

Friday,  December  S,  1947 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkoro,  I 


desire  to  include  an  address  by  Hon.  R  K. 
Freer,  monber  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  recently  delivered  before 
the  American  Marketing  Association  at 
New  York.  enUUed  "Tlie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Views  Qaestionable  Adver> 
Using  Copy." 
The  addreas  is  as  follows: 

.  Thb  FTC  Views  Quaanuwaix  ABmnsnta 
Corr 

Advertlalng  long  haa  been  an  angroealng 
aubject  to  studenu  of  buatnaaa  and  to  writers 
of  articles  for  law  reviewa.  as  wall  as  to  those 
paying  for  and  engaging  in  ita  preparation 
and  dissemination.  One  nineteenth-century 
pioneer  proponent  who  testified  to  his  "moat 
complete  faith"  in  it  aa  "the  royal  road  to 
business"  waa  P.  T.  Barnum.  Later,  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  preaent  century,  waa 
bom  today'a  alogan.  "It  paya  to  advertlaa." 
Members  of  the  advertising  profession  itaaU 
from  time  to  time  have  Joined  in  decrying 
advertiaing's  alleged  ezcesaea  and  ahortcom- 
Ings.  Some  "outelde"  critica  of  advertising 
have  gone  ao  far  aa  to  challenge  the  economic 
and  social  Justificatl«na  for  ita  existence. 
Countercharges  have  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  such  critics  harbor  either  an  emotional 
grudge  or  an  Intellectual  spite  against 
advertising. 

In  making  these  remarks  today,  I  ahall  just 
aasume.  without  xmdertaking  to  prove  such 
assumption,  that  advertising  haa  lived  so 
long  in  conjugal  bliss  with  selling  aa  to  .:ast 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  question 
either  the  legitimacy  or  the  permanency  of 
their  imion.  I  shall  also  assume,  without 
being  put  to  proof,  that  the  advertising  fra- 
ternity is  constantly  engagad  in  self-improve- 
ment as  a  resxilt  of  constructive  criticism 
from  whatever  source.  It  shaU  be  my  pur- 
pose to  relate  factually  some  of  the  high 
lighta  of  the  Commission's  work  aa  it  relates 
to  the  elimination  of  falae  and  mlaleadlng 
advertising  and  thus  to  develop  my  subject. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Views  Ques- 
tionable Advertising  Copy. 

The  lead  sentence  of  the  lead  article  re- 
cently published  in  a  leading  law  journal 
reads  as  foUows: 

"Advertising  copy  generative  of  demand 
is  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  distributive 
process  in  a  competitive  economy,  and  there- 
in lies  an  inducement  to  hyperbole  that  haa 
had  its  effect  on  the  life,  health,  and  pocket- 
book  of  the  creduloua  consumer." 

We  see  eye  to  eye  on  that  and  on  the  propo- 
sition, too,  that  false  advertiaementa.  that 
la,  thoae  containing  outright  falaity  aa  to  a 
material  fact,  are  harmful  both  to  oonaiimers 
and  to  business. 

Agreed  as  we  are  on  the  Intellectual  level 
of  forthright  condemnation  of  outright 
falsity,  dlflerencea  of  opinion  sometlmea 
arise  on  the  level  of  practical  application  to 
border-Une  situations.  Words  and  sen- 
tences, literally  true,  may  be  framed  in  a 
confusing  setting  capable  of — if  not  art- 
fiilly  designed  to  be — misleading.  It  is  Just 
our  hard  luck — 3rours,  the  Commission 'a,  and 
the  courte' — ^that  no  magic  formula  can  re- 
solve the  implications  of  such  ambiguous 
advertising  copy.  There  is  Just  no  guide  to 
whether  calculated  insertion  of  a  restrictive , 
weasel  word  here  and  a  contradicting  and 
BUbtractive  phrase  there  will  prove  suOclent 
In  a  given  caae  to  remedy  the  deceptive 
amblgtiity. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  broad- 
ly prohlbita  unfair  methoda  of  competitkm 
and  unfair  and  deceptive  acta  and  practioea 
In  iateiatete  commerce  and  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  prevent  their  use.  Congress  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  catalogue  tha 
practices  it  deemed  imfair  and  deceptive, 
fearing  that  precise  definition  might  result 
In  evasion.  The  failure  to  enumerate  and 
expnt$^  define  baa  bean  erltielaad  by  soma 
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lawtul 
tory  Uat 


pff'ff'f 


;  tli*t  no  fulda  1*  ftmn  to  busl- 
to  what  conduct  li  raodered  un- 
rnis  mneli  la  coocadad.  tba  a(at»- 
o(  unfalmaaa  li  aa  rtatUe  ana  un- 
der which  tt  ia  tha  Oommlilon'a  duty  to 
keep  pac  t  with  new  prowOOataX  InTentlona. 

Court  ^ee'tlons  and  OoiMBlHlon  oplnloca: 
of  tits  courta  In  unfair  competl- 
fumlah  aoma  guidance  as  to  dl»- 
tlagulahAuc  unlawful  and  lawful  ad^ertlalng. 
Many  at  \he  Ccmmlsslon'i  decisions  as  print- 
ed In  ac  me  39  votumea  of  Commission  re- 
porta  <l  al  directly  with  the  distinction. 
0OflM  «r  tics  have  eald  that  Judgaa  are  too 
Iqeffar  vagua  gancralltlea  about  hon- 
itnaaaa  aa  aOtaatttutes  for  tangible 
Tte  eourta.  tt  WBcmt  ba  emcadad. 
do  prandaa  tbair  dadttona  da* 
termlntak  rigSits  and  duties  of  private  liti- 
gants ll  vu^r  ccmpctUlcn  cases  on  tha 
ptopoBltl  an  thct  ea^h  case  la  "a  law  unto 
Itaalf."  Substantially  the  same  criticism  has 
baan  dii  BCted  to  Cammlaalon  findings  and 
anien.  RTlthout  concedtng  tha  substantial- 
ity of  th  J  criticism  against  either,  except  In 
laciated  nstances,  the  Commission  In  recent 
yaars  la  :lving  greater  attention  to  reasoned 
optnlona  aa  a  auppl^ient  to  the  general 
gaidanc«  afforded  by  Its  orders — particularly 
order  of  dismissal. 

The  tatutory  lanfuaga:  Despite  tha 
breadth  of  language.  It  Is  arguable  with  at 
toast  at  oal  persuaslreneaa  that  section  5 
of  tb»  Kadatal  Trade  CoaoailHlon  Act.  sa 
guffyy^lfi  ty  tha  Wbeeler-Lca  Act.  dees  fiir- 
niah  m  <  oaentta  guide  tn  outlawing  tmXair 
acts  or  practices.  Fvthermore. 
IS  provides  ccccrete  ■fnrttrda  for 
tba  adr  irttetr.?:  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetlea. 
and  the  apeuttc  derlcas,  aa  foUows: 

"Tha  1  arm  falsa  adrartlMBenta'  means  an 
■dnillB  BMnt  •  •  •  which  is  mlslead- 
tnc  IB  a  laatartal  ra^MCt:  and  in  deiermm- 
tng  inu  (her  any  ■dfU— mant  is  mislead- 
ing, th  ra  shall  be  taken  into  account 
<amon^  other  things)  not  only  representa- 
tions mi  ide  or  suggested  by  statement,  word, 
design,  aevlce.  sound,  or  any  combination 
therrof.  btrt  also  the  e»:»nt  to  which  tha 
advertls"  ment  fnlla  to  reveal  facta  material 
in  the  1  Tht  of  such  reprcaentattans  or  ma- 
terial aiiUi  reapcet  to  eaBHqpMDces  which 
may  rea  lit  from  the  use  of  the  commodity 
to  whic  1  the  advertisement  relates  tinder 
the  con(  lltloiis  prescribed  In  said  advertlfe- 
ment.  oi  under  such  conditions  aa  are  ctis- 
tomary    >r  usual." 

I  subi  lit  that  thla  language  la  both  defi- 
nite ani  aucc'nct  and  I  feel  the  Comnua- 
alon'B  in  terpretatlon  of  It  haa  baan  realistic. 

As  OUT  highest  Court  expreaaed  It.  the  pub- 
He  la  et  titled  to  get  what  It  chocses  even 
thct^  luch  choice  "be  dictated  by  caprice 
or  by  fa  ihlon  or  perhape  by  Ignorance."  Of 
further  i  elevancy  on  the  queatlon  of  whether 
the  atal  otory  nroacriptlona  are  cbsctire  la 
the  ban  economic  truth  that  when  a  seller 
pnhttabi  I  ataetements  reapeettng  a  product'a 
origin.  eOcacy.  prtoetple  at  op- 
,  iMethod  of  manufacture,  or  tama  and 
of  his  offer,  be  la  deep  in  the 
of]  material  fact.  The  aame  holds  true 
when  hi  Biakea  atatementa  of  like  tenor  to 
manta  1 1  ■»«>*«i***»*g  their  services  or  to  re- 
tbtlera  li  pmwmmUxi^them  to  put  the  product 
on, that*  iMteaiL  Obftooaty.  theee  clalmB 
pei^atB  to  awHan  pemUarly  within  tha 
aaller'a  1  nowtedge.  The  practlaalttlea  of  tha 
publle  b  itereat  require  that  ha  who  porporta 
to  be  t  rfonnad  loapoettas  product  efllcacy 
and  atti  Aotea  moat  anawer  tor  the  veracity 
of  the  c:  alsu  ha  haa  aaaertad. 

Mr.  Jt  itlce  Holmes  once  wrote: 

**It  la  not  enotigh  for  the  knight  of  ro« 
Mance  ttxat  his  lady  is  a  very  nice  girl.  If 
you  do  I  tot  admit  that  she  la  the  beat  that 
Ood  enr  made,  or  wlU  make,  you  must 
fight.'* 

Uhqw  iMeaably.  there  la  a  legal  prtvilega 
attachba  i  tmder  ordinary  oondltlona  to 


of  honeat  expreaalona  of  opinion  when 
characterised  even  though  ultimately  th< 
prove    erroneous.     Some    call    this 
iiowever.  If  the  circumstances  are  such 
they   may   mislead   constimers    or   unfs 
Injure  a  competitor,  they  fall  of  Justi 
tlon.     Admittedly,  the  Commission  must  I 
very  careful  study  and  close  consldent 
to  each  of  the  relatively  few  caaea  falling 
this  realm  when  rendering  decision. 

As  I  view  It.  the  mandate  ct  the  statute 
1-:  applies  to  false  cdvertlslng  Is  plain 
direct.    It  lacks,  of  course,  a  blueprint  she 
l.ng  how  to  use  deceptive,  ambiguous,  or 
l«>r.d}ng    statements    without    apprehe 
t^.at  such  use  may  lead  to  a  request  from 
Commlaalon  for  UMir  ff*?*******"***"^  and 
execution  of  aa  ttmmm^  to  ftaagu  th?m 
the  future. 

Trade  practice  conference  rules:  Numcrov 
useful  guides  to  advertlsci-s  are  found  n 
trade  practice  rules  promulgated  under  tl 
rnmiiilwiiiirii  trade  practice  conference  pre 
cedure.  This  procedure  was  adopted  20  y« 
a^  to  enable  all  members  of  an  industry 
untarlly  to  catalog  and  abandon  unfair  tra<! 
prrctices  simultaneously. 

The  rules  promulgated  after  a  trade 
tlce  conference  are  divided  Into  two  groii 
The  group  I  rules  paraphrase  the  law  In 
applicable  to  conditions  In  a  particular 
dustry.  apedfylng  aa  unfair  thoae  pract 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  declilons  deal^ 
tag    with    the    statutory    inhibitions, 
group  II  rules  express  further  uid  hlg 
stiindards  of  ethical  bustoeaa  conduct  wblc 
are  proposed  by  the  Industry  and  accepted 
the  Commission  as  desirable.    Many  are  d« 
signed  to  develop  a  greater  degree  of  usef 
Information    for    the    constrmcr    than    th« 
which  tilt  law  clearly  requires.    Concrms 
g-.-jcd  In  unfair  practices  In  violation  o? 
rules  in  the  first  group  are  subject  to  for 
proeeedtakgs  by  the  CDmTnl3s:on.     The 
tlveaeea  of  rules  in  the  second  group 
depends  upon  voluntary  compliance,  but  ■ 
der  certf  in  circumstances  their  vlolr.tlon 
lead  to  action. 

The  conferences  have  proved  partlculs 
userul  In  preventing  unfair  reprcsentatlc 
by  developing  an  understanding  of  the  m« 
ing  of  trade  terms  and  of  the  ctrcumstanc 
under  which  a  seller  has  a  duty  to  avc 
deception  by  disclosing  the  facta  concernl 
his  product. 

Trade  practice  conference  rules  desli?ned 
aid  the  consumer  may  be  Illustrated  by  the 
promulgated  for  and  accepted  by  the 
Industry*.  Group  I  rules  require  that 
seller  disclose  the  true  name  of  furs  wt 
have  been  dyed  to  resemble  other  fur  peltrlc 
together  with  information  aa  to  whether  tl 
furs  have  been  tipped,  blended,  or  point 
If  such  be  the  case.  They  require  dlsclc 
also  of  the  fact  that  a  garment  Is  made 
piecea.  tails,  pawa.  or  acrapa  rather  than 
ftill  skins.  Such  rulea  clearly  Inform  hot 
constuner  and  dealer  as  to  the  meanings 
terms  which  they  use  In  their  dealings  wit 
each  other  and  by  dispelling  the  fc 
ignorance,  lessen  his  chance  ct  self- 
tlon  while  at  the  same  time  frealng  scruf 
lous  dealers  of  an  unfair  competition 
on  coustuner  ignorance. 

Bulaa  are  In  effect  for  more  than  ISO 
dustrlea.  Including  among  the  more  recei 
wood-cased  pencils,  ranr  and  razor  bli 
water  heaters,  hearing  aids,  moilcal  Inst 
ments.  houaehoid  fabric  dyes,  masonry  wat 
proofing,   vertical    turbine    pumpe,    wat 
piston  rings,  and  dolls  and  stuffed  toys. 

In  leaving  the  topic  of  guldea  to  adi 
tlsers.  I  call  attention  to  the  further  fi 
that  trade  practice  conferences  are  becoi 
Ing  tBcnaalagly  vaef  ul  Instrumenta  by  wt 
the    public    and    biislnessmen    may    Jolntl] 
reach  an  understanding  as  to  the  quantlt 
and  quality  of  useful  Information  needed 
the  market  place. 
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Much  credit  is  due  to  Nation-wide  network 
chains,  regional  network  groups,  transcrlp- 
tian  producers  engaged  in  preparing  commer- 
cial radio  recordings,  radio  stations  and  pub- 
lishers who  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
by  furnishing  the  grist  ground  ta  Its  mill. 

In  Instances  where  advertising  agencies  or 
radio-station  personnel  have  prepared  or  par- 
ticipated In  the  preparation  of  advertise- 
ments questioned  as  being  false  or  mislead- 
ing, the  agency  or  station  Is  Included  with 
the  advertiser  as  a  party  to  any  resulting  cor- 
rective action.  To  date  the  Commission  has 
not  Joined  as  parties  agencies,  radio  stations, 
or  publications  which  have  done  no  more 
than  serve  as  dissemination  media.  Perti- 
nent to  this  policy  Is  the  fact  that  section  12 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  makes  It 
unlawful  merely  to  disaemlnate,  or  cause  to 
be  disseminated,  any  false  advertisement  of 
a  food,  drug,  curative  device,  or  cosmetic. 
Under  certain  conditions  specified  In  section 
14,  such  mere  disseminators  are  exempt  from 
criminal  liability,  but  not  from  civil  pro- 
ceedings. 

TBM  COMIOSSIO]* 'S  PSOCSDTTXXS  FOB  VOLTmTAST 

coaaacnoM 

The  Commission  recently  reexamined  Its 
own  procedures  and  the  methods  of  han- 
dling Ita  work,  restilting  in  an  expanded  use 
Of  Industry-wide  investigations  coupled  with 
Increaaed  emphasis  upon  correction  by  co- 
operative procedures  as  well  as  in  a  revision 
of  the  rules  of  practice  In  formal  cases.  One 
criticism  of  the  traditional  case-by-case 
procedure,  viz.  Investigation,  complaint, 
hearing,  and  order,  was  that  competitors  of 
the  party  so  proceeded  against  were  left  free 
to  follow  the  Identical  Illegal  practice  until 
such  time  as  the  Commission  Issued  orders 
to  cease  and  desist  against  each  separate 
oOtnder  In  turn.  Where  appropriate,  simul- 
taneous uniform  corrective  measures  on  an 
Industry-wide  basis  are  now  proposed  rather 
than  directing  action  solely  against  the  con- 
cern to  which  the  complaining  finger  first 
pointed.  I  say  where  appropriate,  because, 
application  of  such  simultaneous  uniform 
corrective  action  must  appear  not  only  to 
be  warranted  in  the  public  Interest,  but  also 
to  be  practicable  of  execution. 

Not  only  Is  the  Commission  expanding  its 
work  In  establishing  trade -practice  confer- 
ence rules  but  also  it  is  giving  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  elimination  of  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  and  other  unfair  trade 
practices  through  voluntary  stipulations  to 
cease  and  desist. 

The  time  and  money  saved  by  use  of  the 
cooperative  methods  of  handling  false  ad- 
vertising and  other  matters  Involving  ex- 
cesses of  competition,  will  be  used  to  imple- 
ment a  broader  program  of  formal  proceed- 
ings to  prevent  restraints  on  competition 
Itself  and  those  tending  to  monopoly.  I 
hope  the  results  will  inspire  further  cqnfi- 
dcnce  on  the  part  of  the  public  In  the  Com- 
Ion's  effectiveness  in  both  fields. 


Aaerica's  Old  Folks- 
Ones 


-The  Forfottea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKXCOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pose  the 
question.  Should  America's  old  folks  be 
permitted  to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life?    We  are  called 


here  In  special  session  to  consider  the 
proposal  of  sending  $597,000,000  overseas 
to  help  the  harassed  peoples  of  Europe 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  big 
heart  of  America  may  be  depended  upon 
to  give  such  aid  where  needed  within  the 
limits  of  our  ability  to  do  so.  America 
has  never  been  found  wanting  when  the 
cry  of  distress  from  Europe  has  reached 
her. 

However.  Is  it  not  proper  to  urge  that 
we  also  give  immediate  attention  to  the 
distress  of  the  old  people  of  our  own 
country?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
elderly  men  and  women  of  America,  who 
made  America  what  it  is.  and  whose  loy- 
alty and  industry  have  placed  our  coun- 
try at  the  forefront  of  the  nations  of  the 
WOTld,  are  now  In  dire  need  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medicines.  This  one  group  of  our 
citizenship  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  during  this  period  of  high  cost  of 
food  and  other  necessities  of  life,  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  income  is  restricted 
to  such  an  extent  that  It  was  Insufficient 
In  ordinary  times  to  provide  them  with 
the  frugal  necessities  of  life.  Now.  with 
the  dollar  shrinking  to  half  Its  buying 
power,  their  distress  Is  more  pronounced 
than  ever. 

The  Congress  has  been  dilatory  and 
has  failed  to  bring  up  for  consideration 
any  of  the  measures  pending  before  It 
for  the  relief  of  those  old  folks.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  I  Introduced  H.  R.  16 
which  has  for  its  purpose  giving  aid  to 
the  old  people  of  America.  It  has  never 
been  brought  up  for  con^deration  and 
therefore  I  filed  petition  No.  7  to  dis- 
charge the  comir.lttee  and  bring  the  bill 
on  the  floor  for  action.  Over  half  the 
required  number  of  our  colleagues  have 
signed  the  petition  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  Is  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  own  country  and 
particularly  in  doing  Justice  to  these 
elderly  citizens  of  America,  to  sign  this 
petition  before  we  adjourn.  No  better 
Christmas  present  could  be  given  to  the 
old  men  and  women  of  America  than 
signing  this  petition  and  making  clear 
to  them  that  America  does  care  and  that 
our  Congress  is  willing  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  sufBcient  funds 
to  permit  them  to  hve  In  decency  and 
health  during  their  declining  years. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  legislation  by 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend.  who  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  old-age 
security  than  any  other  living  American. 
This  discussion  is  a  forthright  and 
thought- prov(*ing  recital  of  the  needs 
of  this  great  segment  of  our  population 
and  the  soundness  of  the  program  for 
their  relief  he  proposes: 

DocTot  Shows  How  Puuf  Cak  Bb  a  CoKPixn 
PHnxMOPHT  OF  Lira — Analyzes  Fmoi&Mxif- 
TAL  Anca  OF  National  Insxjbancs  Pbogsam 
(Dr.  Francia  B.  Townsend) 

With  passage  of  the  Full  Employment  Act 
last  year,  President  Truman  appointed  a 
board  of  economists  to  advise  with  him  on 
needs  of  the  American  people.  This  board 
has  ao  far  made  two  reports.  Although 
neither  showed  the  vision  or  statesmanship 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a 
group  of  high  Presidential  advisers,  it  may  be 


that  the  economists  are  Jrat  now  getting 
their  feet  wet  and  will  soon  come  forward 
with  more  Important  utterances. 

We  feel  that  the  economist  of  vision  will 
never  aak,  aa  a  basla  for  his  deliberations. 
"How  little  can  the  pec^le  live  onf  but 
rather,  "How  much  can  the  Nation  afford?" 
Some  years  ago,  Stuart  Chase  asked  that 
question  and  came  up  with  the  answer:  "A 
nation  can  afford  whataver  It  can  prodtioe." 

Even  before  Congreaa  acta  on  the  Marshall 
plan  for  Europe  and  the  little  Marshall  plans 
for  Asia  and  Latin  America,  our  United 
States  has  proved  Itself  able  to  iHtxluce 
more  than  §200,000,000.000  worth  of  gooda 
annually.  We  say  even  before  the  Marshall 
plan  because  it  Is  obvious  that  when  other 
nations  begin  blading,  with  American  tax- 
payov'  money  against  cltlaens  of  this  coun- 
try for  already  scarce  goods  here.  InflaLlon 
wiU  send  the  value  ot  annual  production 
up  to  three  hundred  billions  or  more  each 
year. 

DISTKlBUl'X  PnaCHASZNO  POWSS  TO  AIX  CmZZN8 

But  we  can  see  now  that  It  la  poaalble  for 
normal  production,  2  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  approximate  two  himdred  billions' 
worth  of  goods  each  year.  Buying  power  to 
the  tune  of  two  hundred  billions  each  year 
must  be  distributed  to  dtixens  within  our 
own  shores  if  our  Nation  is  to  constune  thla 
normal  production  and  achieve  economto 
stabilization  at  a  high -productive  level. 

It  is  time  we  Americans  quit  selling  our- 
selves short.  All  of  us,  from  hiunblest  cltiseu 
to  Presidential  advisers,  have  too  long  suf- 
fered under  a  national  feeling  of  inferiority. 
We  have  felt  inferior  to  many  of  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  In  culture,  inferior  in  vlr« 
tually  every  direction  except  In  production 
and  salesmanship. 

We  have  felt  like  a  robust  youngster  In  a 
family  of  older  and  wiser  nations.  It  is  time 
we  overcame  this  national  feeling  and  re- 
alised that  we  have  proved  ourselves  in  tha 
years  of  our  maturity,  can  now  speak  up  and 
lead  our  brother  nations  to  peace  for  tha 
world  and  prosperity  for  the  humblest. 

AmPtTCA   1CU8T  aSALIZS  BOW  BIO   rr  aSAIXT   IB 

Let  us  begin  to  think  big.  talk  big,  act 
big — and  before  we  know  it  we  wlU  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  big. 

Let  us  realise  that  what  man  can  Imagine, 
man  can  do;  and  then  let  us  go  on  to  imag- 
ining the  lowest  and  humblest  citizen  with- 
in our  shores  enjoying  products  which  could 
only  be  bought  with  an  Income  of  $5,000  a 
year  or  more. 

I  believe  our  Townsend  plan  embracea, 
within  Its  phUoaophy,  virtually  everything 
required  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  such 
American  progress.  But  I  am  wining  to 
listen  to  the  ideas  of  any  other  citizens,  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  or  anywhere  else,  so 
long  as  they  represent  dynamic,  constructive 
thinking  toward  a  better  world  atartlng  here 
at  home. 

Spiritual  peace  and  prosperity  Is  some> 
thing  which  each  Individual  must  find  for 
himself  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  spiritual 
values  can  grow  and  thrive  beet  in  an  atmoa- 
phere  of  material  plenty;  thus  my  Insistence 
on  the  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  exten- 
sion of  democracy  here  at  home. 

With  this  preface.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Townsend  plan  can  become  a  complete  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  life. 

TOWNSKMS  PLAH  ALLOWS  WO  lUSCKtMJMATIOir 

The  Townsend  plan  makes  no  dlacrimina- 
turn  In  Its  payments  between  Jews,  gentllea, 
Negroes,  and  whites.  It  followa  that  we  are 
committed  to  a  program  of  promoting  har- 
mony between  races  and  creeds  within  our 
national  ahorea.  and  actively  fighting  tfla- 
crimination. 

The  Townaend  plan  makea  no  diflarentto 
ation  between  dtlsena  In  the  North,  South. 
East,  or  West.    In  this  reapact  tt  Is  unllka  oiv 
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Toimaend  plan,  unlike  the  present 

Seci  irlty  Act.  does  not  treat  women  as 

rlais  citizens,  as  mere  legal  append- 

tbslr  husbands.     We  are  conunltted 

pro(  ram   which    would    treat    women 

the  economic  as  well  as  the  pollt- 

.  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

'  Townsend  plan,  unlike  the  Social 

and  unlike  the  present  Federal 

,  ^NDUld  be  financed  by  a  levy  on  the 
I  business  done  by  Individuals  and 
s — and  would  use  revenue  under 
to  increase  buying  power  among 
-It  seems  to  me  we  are  committed 
my  form  of  taxation  which  cuts 
sr  at  the  sotirce. 
puts  us  in  the  camp  m  thoas  against 
a  Id  sales  (or  buyers')  taxas. 
V  mnms  was.  Bunrrr  tthocs  flah 
t  IS  Townsend   plan   Is   a  program 
pre  lumes  to  sUblllze  and  Improve  the 
of    ordinary    neighborhood    mer- 
wlkh  whom  consumer  buying  power 
;  pttaa  rlly  be  spent,  our  philosophy  favors 
ll^ro'  'ement  and  extension  of  little  busl- 
ir<  are  committed  to  an  active  fight 
m  mopolles.  tnisu.  and  cartels  which 
organ  zed  principally  to  prevent  nelgh- 
t  usljMssmen  being  able  to  competa 
equ  il  basis  tn  the  American  market, 
t  le  TDwnsend  plan,  by  compelling 
«  irculatlon  of  at  least  3  percent  of 
natki  lal  gross  tneoma  eaeh  SO  days,  hln- 
1  ower  at  banks  to  Issue  or  withhold 
will.  It  follows  that  we  are  com- 
flght   for   bringing  control  over 
currency  back  to  Congress  as  rep- 
I  of  the  people. 

we  opoose  ownership  of  ttaa 

Bfteaca  by  private  bankers 

actively  eampatini  for  purchase  of  lu 

st<  ck  by  the  United  Sutcs  Treasury  to 

Xiat  the  functions  of  the  Federal 

tanks  may  ba  sdmlnlstered  by  our 


tM  T>9wnaend  plan  Is  an  economic 
full-production  economy  under  our 
tree-mcrket   system,   we   oppose 
the  trusts  and  cartels  so  beloved 
btlslness.  but  we  oppose  as  well  the 
bidding  praetlesa  and  import  duties 
by  soma  ssfBants  of  organlasd 


words,  we  fight  scaretty  of  footto 

to  the  American  people.  ik>  mattar 

for  SMb  aawcity:  whethar 

ba  malBlakMd  to  bring  about 

or 


or  iMuuatBf 


tafHMOtOOICAL 

.  UMTS  Is  one  oMMaedlty  we  should 
Ilka  to  m4  uasd  in  ever-liMsnlng  abundance: 
that  li  K  A  labor. 
Ws  wai  t  to  sea  our  scientists  Invent  ma* 
aa^abla  of  performing  virtually  every 
by  man  la  the  iwaat  of 


to  ssa  youngataia  eontlaua  to 
a  free  public  educational  system 
they  Individually  show  the  dsslra 
to  abaorb  Isaralm 
for  immadlata  ratteaaaant.  on  as- 
pensions,  of  men  and  women  at  aga 
of  the  66- year  age  set  by  the  Social 
Act.     As  quickly  aa  more  of  the 
caa  ba  doM^  Biachlnes. 
\t  •■•  Ndnead  to  u 
to  60  so  that  American  cltlBsaa  can 
twilight  per.od  of  their  Uv«a  la 
dignity  of  Individual  travel  and  pars«ial 


■veryo^e  knows  that  the  Townsend  plan 
Imiaadlate  removal  from  the  Isbor 
ts  16.000,000  men  and  women 
who  would  ba  ratlrad  oa  splendid  monthly 
annultlH  ,  T)Mt  aosll  lattrement  would  re- 
sult laap  iBBsadlata  scarcity  of  labor  and 
» tnnQcartly  hl^MT  wage  level. 


until  technology  had  Introduced  machines  to 
fill  the  gap.  we  are  well  aware. 

PLAM   Wnx  aXDOCS   TBI   COST   OT   LIVINO 

Despite  the  effects  of  our  program  In  bring' 
Ing  about  higher  pension  levels  and  higher 
wage  levels  for  those  who  remain  In  the  labor 
market,  we  believe  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  for  all.  This  result  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  brains  and  creative  ability  of 
American  Industry,  which,  faced  for  the  first 
time  with  a  limitless  market  for  all.  It  caa 
produce,  will  Install  machinery  vastly  to  in- 
crease lU  output,  and  thiu  inevitably  lower 
the  unit  cost  of  production.  This  lowered 
unit  cost  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Ws  ware  happy  when  Congress  adopted,  as 
high  national  policy,  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment. We  believe  that  goal  should  hava 
been  more  clearly  defined  as  Jobs  at  good 
wages  for  the  yoimg  and  middle-aged,  but  re- 
tirement on  excellent  annuities  for  the  ai^ed. 
the  blind,  the  IncapaclUted.  and  mothera 
with  dependent  minor  children. 

We  bel  eve  the  only  road  to  lower  prlcea 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  cltl- 
aens  in  our  present  industrial  economy  Ilea 
in  the  fullest  extension  of  mass  production. 
But  we  believe  that  mass  production  can  only 
be  maintained  and  extended  If  our  Govern- 
ment works  toward  the  end  of  assuring  regu-j 
lar  and  immediate  mass  consumption. 

We  say  that  it  is  possible  for  our  America 
to  achieve  these  goals  under  our  traditional 
free  market,  free  enterprise  system. 

But  we  call  upon  the  American  people,  our 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  economic  ad- 
visers to  our  President  to  •aiae  their  sights  at 
once  to  focus  on  these  goals. 

^wMWA  CAK  arroas  what  rr  can  raooucs 
Someone  once  asked  the  question.  "Is 
plenty  too  much  for  the  American  people?" 
The  men  end  women  of  this  Nation  do  nofr 
think  so.  And  as  long  as  it  is  possible  ti 
Imagine  an  economic  way  of  life  under  whic  i 
every  fantlly  can  enjoy  the  equivalent  in 
goods  of  65.000  per  year  Income,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  long  remain  satlsflad 
without  seeking  such  a  way  of  life. 

It  Is  a  goal  worth  dreaming  about,  worth 
working  for  and  worth  fighting  for,  is  it  notT 
Let's  cease  thinking  of  ourselves  as  little  fel- 
lows. Let's  thnk  of  ourselvaa  as  what  wa 
are— one  big  fellow  composad  of  140,000.000 
Individual  parts.  Let's  think  big.  talk  big. 
act  big — and  wake  up  to  the  realization  that 
wa  are  tha  blgiast  phenomenon  In  bister ..  a 
salf-fovsralag  pao|»le  able  to  solve  its  owa , 
problems  without  help  from  outsiders. 


WImI  Ewoptau  Tlunk  of  Ut 
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Friday,  December  5.  2947 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leal 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 
desire  to  include  an  article  which  ap-< 
peared  In  the  New  York  Times  November  j 
30.  1947.  l^  Raymond  Daniell,  entitled 
••What  the  Europeans  Think  of  Us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  recently  h  ird 
numerou.5  able  speeches  by  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  visited  Europe  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Congress  and  wl 
have  reported  on  conditions  as  th« 
found  them  ektstlng  In  Europe.  Thcaa 
speeches  by  our  colleagues  have  b'^ai 
most  infonstng  and  illuminating,     ihls 
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more  food  before  there  could  be  any  hope 
of  increased  prodtxrtlon  for  export.  This  In- 
cidentally is  the  theme  of  ihoet  Interviews 
with  German  officials  who  have  ceased  to 
ask  and  are  now  demanding  on  the  theory 
that  German  rehabilitation  Is  the  key  to 
the  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  This 
burgomelster  was  quite  truculent: 

"If  you  haven't  got  the  wheat  yoxirselves, 
why  dont  you  go  and  buy  It  from  the  Ar- 
gentine? Tour  country  has  plenty  of  money, 
hasnt  It?"  Visible  evidence  of  America's 
material  wealth  Is  to  be  seen  everywhere  on 
the  Continent.  There  are  the  big  sleek 
American  cars  and,  in  occupied  countries, 
there  are  the  el's  with  cartons  of  cigarettes, 
boxes  of  chocolate  bars,  soap,  and  even  Jars 
of  caviar  to  give  away  or  trade  for  cameras 
and  Jewelry.  HoUjrwood  films  give  a  glam- 
orous picture  of  a  glittering,  opulent  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  which  stirs  a  noetalgic  envy 
In  Kuropean  hearts  and  sometimes  brings 
forth  dlaparaging  comments  on  our  Jtikebox, 
push-button  civilization. 

Three  years  ago  an  American  in  any  coun- 
try of  weatem  Europe  was  hailed  as  a  Ub- 
erator.  Today  he  is  more  apt  to  find  him- 
self defending  his  country  from  charges  of 
dollar  Imperialism.  Jingoism,  and  warmon- 
gsrlng.  To  a  certain  extent,  though  not  en- 
tirely, this  is  the  result  of  intensive  Com- 
mimlst  propaganda. 

The  party  line  also  undertakes  to  prove 
that  while  the  United  States  is  wealthy,  iu 
prosperity  cannot  continue  long  tmder  free 
enterprise.  Thus,  in  a  world  too  cynical  to 
believe  in  altruism,  the  Marshall  idan  is  pre- 
sented as  a  self-serving  device  for  postponing 
the  inevitable  depression.  The  disfranchise- 
ment of  Negroes  in  Southern  States  is  cited 
as  evidence  of  American  hypocrisy  when  it 
eolnes  to  human  freedom,  and  figures  from 
John  Gimther's  Inside  U.  8.  A.  are  tised  to 
show  that,  despite  the  great  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica, millions  of  underpriviliged  citlaens  are 
worse  off  than  workers  In  states  with  planned 
sooooBHies. 

■van  Suropeans  untouched  by  Communist 
propaganda  are  fond  of  expatiating  on  the 
superiority  of  their  culture  and  clvUlzation 
to  thst  of  the  New  World.  They  are  appalled 
by  the  Ignorance  of  some  of  our  visiting 
statesmen  rsgardlng  historical  and  geograph- 
ical facts  which  they  absorb  almost  with  the 
air  they  breathe.  And  they  think  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  a  country,  the  ma- 
jority of  whose  citlaens  seam  to  prefer  swing 
mualc  to  Beethoven  and  Bach,  don't  know 
the  difference  between  the  uses  of  burgundy 
and  port,  but  on  the  whole  prefer  whiskey 
with  their  meals. 

8o  far  has  the  pendulum  swung  in  S  yeara 
that  wa  ara  now  being  attacked  In  many 
oountrlsa  for  what  Is  called  indlscrlmlnata 
bombing  of  their  cities.  There  are  grum- 
blings about  It  In  Normandy  and  Brittany 
and  In  Italy.  In  Gaschoalovakla,  whUe  I  was 
there.  Lawreaoe  B.  Stelnhardt.  our  Ambas- 
r,  made  a  formal  protest  to  the  Foreign 
regarding  charges  In  a  left-wing  news- 
paper vhat  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  had 
vrantonly  bombed  Industrial  dtles  In  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  after  all  mlllury  neces- 
sity was  ended,  solely  to  cripple  Cxech  Indus- 
try as  a  competitor  In  world  markets. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  raising  the 
level  of  Industry  for  Germany  has  cost  us 
friends  In  many  of  the  countries  which  are 
her  neighbors  and  were  her  victims.  Feel- 
ing la  vary  strong  in  France  that,  as  a  barrier 
to  Russia,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
atrengthen  Germany  rather  than  France,  and 
against  this  Frenchmen  tirelessly  protest. 

On  the  other  side  of  Germany,  the  Poles 
distrust  Russia  but  fear  Germany  more.  The 
saase  is  true  of  Caechoaiovakia,  where  there 
Is  a  common  saying.  "Ani  Pruska  provlncle, 
anl  Ruskl  gubemle,"  which  means  "Neither 
PrusBlaa  provlnca  nor  BussUm  Govern- 
ment." 


However,  the  Ctochs  are  a  Slavic  people, 
and  there  are  strong  cultural  ties  between 
them  and  Russia.  Jan  Masaryk  once  said 
that  he  learned  to  read  FMshkin  before  be 
learned  to  read  Shakespeare,  and  as  one 
Osech  statesman,  friendly  to  the  West,  put 
it  to  me,  the  Marshall  plan,  with  Its  implicit 
neceeslty  few  restoring  German  industry  to 
prewar  levels,  probably  did  mcve  than  the 
Cominform  can  ever  do,  to  drive  his  country 
into  the  Ruseian  orbit. 

Many  of  the  fears,  stisplclons,  and  mis- 
conceptions that  exist  in  Europe  about 
America  spring  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
new  there.  We  are  an  unknown  quantity. 
For  many  Europeans  it  would  be  easier  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  Britain,  whose  aims 
are  better  known,  whose  peoi^e  and  p<dlciea 
are  less  mercurial  than  ours,  "niere  is  stlU 
a  suspicion  that  our  whole  foreign  policy 
may  undergo  a  revolution  one  election  day, 
1948,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  toward  a 
bipartisan  agreement  Inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  and  ccmtlnued  by  President 
Truman. 

"I  think  that  for  moet  of  us  the  United 
States  is  not  a  western  nation  at  all,"  a 
Belgian  intellectual  explained.  "We  cannot 
think  of  Americans  as  being  part  of  our  life 
here  as  the  French  and  English  have  been 
for  so  long.  To  us  the  United  States  Is  not 
of  the  east  or  the  WMt,  but  a  part  of  an- 
other world." 

It  must  be  left  to  time  and  contact  among 
Individuals  to  correct  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  us.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
be  that  closer  contact  with  an  older  culture 
and  civillzstion  will  remove  some  of  the 
causes  of  irritatlcMi  which  now  disturb  per- 
sonal relations  and  understanding.  For 
while  we  have  much  to  contribute  toward 
material  progrees,  it  would  be  folly  to  cloee 
our  minds  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
created  the  perfect  state  or  the  perfect  so- 
ciety. 

At  this  stage  of  history  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  too  sensitive.  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  be  crltlclaed.  suspected  of  ulterior 
motives  and  to  be  faced  with  Ingratitude — 
even  enmity.  We  will  make  blunders  and 
we  will  be  attacked  as  mercenary  schemers 
against  freedom  and  liberty. 

"niat  has  happened  already  In  Greece. 
Last  spring  when  the  Truman  doctrine  was 
promulgated,  otir  only  enemies  In  Greece 
were  Communists  and  fellow-travelers. 
Since  then  we  have  brought  about  reforms 
there.  We  have  been  Instrumoital  in  broad- 
ening the  Greek  Government,  weeding  out 
superfluous  civil  servants  and  instituting 
new  taxes  deelgned  to  bring  the  budget  Into 
balance.  In  consequence  we  have  made 
enemies  among  disgruntled  former  oOloe- 
hoiders,  politicians,  and  rich  merchants 
whose  purses  have  been  injured. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  blunder  if.  when 
we  vote  billions  to  help  Siuope  to  her  feet 
again,  we  did  not  at  least  appropriate  a  few 
minions  to  tell  the  people  of  Europe  what 
we  are  doing,  why  we  are  doing  it,  what 
it  Is  costing  Americans  in  labor  and  in  dol- 
lars, and  what  kind  of  people  ws  really  are. 
They  don't  know  now. 

We  ean  teU  our  side  of  the  ease  far  mora 
effectively  than  we  have  been  doing.  In 
Czechoslovakia,  for  Instance,  we  are  spend- 
ing gSl.OOO  annuaUy  for  the  United  States 
Information  Service.  The  Czech  Ministry 
of  Information,  which  Is  headed  by  one  of 
the  country's  most  violent  Commrinlsts.  has 
the  equivalent  of  t5.000,000  at  Its  disposal, 
and  most  of  It  Is  being  used  to  seU  Russia's 
cause. 

We  are  lighting  what  has  been  caUed  a 
cold  war  with  Russia.  It  is  a  war  of  propa- 
ganda, of  Ideas,  of  Ideology.  Tha  weapona 
are  radio,  press,  motion  picture.  We  hava 
developed  their  use  to  a  sdenoe  in  tha 
UiLlted  States,  and  we  used  them  cffeetively 
during  the  war.  It  is  time  we  brought  thcxa 
Into  play  on  our  side  again. 


RecommeodatMiis  of  National  ForeifB 
Trade  CaamcU  CaoTcntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 


W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  5,  1947 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
further  observations  of  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council  convention  in  con- 
nection with  present  world  economy  and 
submit  that  organization's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Continuing  the  council's  views  as  I  sub- 
mitted them  yesterday,  they  follow: 

7.  Participation  In  the  continuing  eflorta 
to  ermte  an  International  trade  organisa- 
tion designed  to  effectuate,  over  the  longer 
term,  the  principles  inherent  In  the  multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory  concept  of  inter- 
national trade;  and  aggressive  prosecution 
aaeanwhile  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  as  a  means  for  sectirlng  every 
fesslble  reduction  of  the  harriers  to  world 
trade  and  the  removal  of  discriminations. 

Realization  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
projected  International  trade  organization 
Is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  greatly 
expanded  volume  of  world  trade  requisite  to 
the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  maximum  pro- 
duction and  higher  living  standards. 

General  adherence  to  the  American  con- 
cept of  international  trade  cannot  be  forth- 
coming until  those  nations  requiring  eco- 
nomic assistance  are  convinced  that  their 
rehabilitation  is  reasonably  well  assured.  It 
Is  vital,  nevertheless,  to  seek  acceptance  by 
other  nations  of  the  trading  and  Investment 
inrineiples  to  which  we  hcdd.  and  to  secure, 
by  international  agreement,  commitments 
looking  toward  their  later  Implementation 
and  fulfillment. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  charter  of  the  projected 
international  trade  organisation  to  the  end 
of  achieving  this  result.  MeanwhUe,  full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  negotiation  of  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements,  by  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  by 
other  means  available,  to  seek  an  Immcdlata 
stimulation  of  economic  recovery  through 
the  reduction  of  barriers  to  world  trade. 

8.  Stimulation  of  the  flow  of  imports  Into 
the  United  States,  to  the  ends  of  enriching 
our  consumer  economy,  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween exports  and  Imparts,  and  validating  a 
continuing  high  level  of  exports  of  both  goods 
and  capital. 

Imports  tnersssa  a  nation's  wealth  end  sub- 
stance; exports  provide  a  means  for  paying 
for  these  Imports,  and  for  contributing  to 
the  development  and  enrlchmant  of  foreign 
lands. 

The  United  States  cannot  derive  t>ptlmura 
benefit  from  its  foreign  trade  until  produc- 
tivlty  abroad  is  increased  to  the  point  where 
sun^tises  beyond  domestic  needs  become 
available  for  export,  and  until  free  erstianga 
rates  are  establlahed  which  will  enable  tfasss 
surpluses  to  be  aoHiX  competitively  In  tha 
world  market.  Underproduction  abroad  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  existing  Imbalance  In 
America's  foreign  trade:  Our  imporU  ara 
drastlcaUy  reduced  in  consequence  of  tha 
unavailability  of  foreinn  goods,  and  the  needs 
of  other  countries  for  our  exports  are  pro- 
portlonat^y  enhanced.  Increased  fotelgn 
production,  with  a  resultant  Increase  In 
America's  Imports,  is  the  first  requisite  to  a 
continuing  high  level  of  American  foretgn 
trade. 
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that  any  contribution  made  bf 
ropean  natlona  to  the  rehabllltatlOB  of 
rope  as  a  whole  wUl  give  added 
accompllahment  of  tha  ptirpoaca  «• 
view. 

11.  Recognition  of  the  Importanea  of 
operation  with  the  peoples  of  tha  laat. 
in  the  limitations  imposed  by  our  fc 
policy  and  by  the  dlcUtes  of  normal 
merclal    prudence,    in    the   development 
their  reeourcee  and   trade;    with  a  view 
promoting  their  weU-t>eing  and  contributi 
to  the  building  of  a  healthy  world  econoi 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  populati 
and  vaat  nwaiillltas  of  the  world's  natt 
Tttamtm,  aiw  eoMsstrated  in  southern  ai 
eastern  AMa  and  the  adjacent  Islands.     Tt 
progressiva  betterment   of   the  standard 
living  of  tbaaa  peoples,  and  their  contrti 
tlon  to  tha  stability  and  well-being  of 
world,  depend  upon  the  increased  prodt 
tlvlty  of  this  area  and  upon  lu  doors 
held  open  to  the  flow  of  multilateral 

12.  Preservation  and  strengthening  of 
ties  of  mutual  mtereat.  friendship,  and  gc 
nelghborllneas  which  unite  the  American 
publica. 

Thasa  tlca  had  their  origin  In  a  comi 
love  of  Justice,  peace,  and  freedom;  they 
been  drawn  cloaer  through  fellowship  In  tl 
Pan-American   Union,   and   reinforced 
made  fast  by  the  Declaration  of  Chapult 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  nations  of  the  Western  Uemisphe 
Including  Canada,  are  free  from  the  ph] 
devasutlon  of  war;  the  course  before 
la  one  not  of  painful  recovery  but  of  baalt 
growth — growth  in  the  Interest  not  only 
the  Western  Hemisphere  but  of  all  the  worl 

Raallaatlon   of   the   economic   benefits 
hMMliplMric  solidarity  wUl  come  only  wl 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  find  the  way 
last  to  make  full  use  of  their  human 
material  resources  under  a  regions!  arraz 
ment  designed  to  facilitate,  within  the  he 
sphere,  the  interchange  of  goods  and  servl 
and  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  earnings. 

The    convention    holds    that    the    actlc 
called  for  in  this  program  is  essential  to 
creation  of  an  international  environment 
which   free   institutions  can   uke   root 
flourish.     It  holds  that  the  existence  of 
an  environment  Is  eesential  to  world 
perlty  and  world  peace,  and  to  our  very 
Istence  as  a  free  nation.    But  It  holds, 
that  the  goal   is  one  which   will   elude 
unleaa  we  and  the  other  free  peoples  of 
world  stand  united  In  working  for  Its 
talnment. 

ABMrlca's  stake  in  the  world  economy 
manlfsat  in  the  value  we  place   upon 
freedoms  we  enjoy,  upon   the  liberties   wf 
cherish,  and  upon  the  opportunities  we  he 
to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  for  posterlty.1 

aXCOM  laOIDATIONS 

In  support  of  the  program  for  action 
forth  in  this  final  declaration,  and  in 
therance  of  the  interests  of  American  tr 
ers  and  investors  In  the  whole  broad  field 
their  Intaraational  endeavor,  the  convent! 
puts  farvaM  the  following  recommendatl 
and  calls  upon  the  National  Foreign 
Council,  as  the  authoritative  voice  of  Az 
can  foreign  trade,  to  seek  their  fulfUlme 

I 

Promotion  of  foreign  trade:  The  ccmi 
tlon  commends  the  Government  of 
United  States  for  the  consistent  and 
structlve  efforts  It  Is  making,  both  within 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  by 
other  weans  at  its  dlspoaal.  to  seek  the 
panslon  of  America's  foreign  commerce 
reduction  of  tha  barriers  that  stand  in 
way. 

The  convention  tirgea  contlntilng  and 
gressive  pursuit  of  this  purpose,  with  part 
ular  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a  vastly 
creaaed    flow   of    imporu    Into   the   Ui 
Statea.    It  recommends  Intensification.  s( 
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The  convention  is  also  gratified  to  note  that 
the  Subcommittee  <»  Sconomlc  Develop- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
floelal  Council  has  been  instructed  by  the 
council  to  consider  the  adTlsablllty  of  draw- 
ing up  an  International  investment  code. 

The  convention  endorses  the  excellent 
statement  of  the  principle  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  the  treatment  of  foreign  invest- 
ment which  appears  In  chapter  XII  of  the 
Geneva  draft  of  the  proposed  charter,  but  Is 
doai^y  disturbed  by  the  exceptions  listed 
tbaroln  permitting  the  perpeiuatlon  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  effect  at  the  time 
charter  Is  signed,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  enforced  nationalization  of  private  for- 
eign investments.  The  convention  tirges 
that  final  decisicm  as  to  whether  or  not  local 
oapltal  shotild  participate  in  American  en- 
terprises abroad  be  determined  solely  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  the  owners  of  the  euter- 
prisa  may  appraise  them:  and  it  calls  again 
for  Inalstence  that  governments  which  na- 
tlonallae  the  properties  of  foreign  Investors 
provide  full  and  prompt  compensation  In  a 
form  aatlatactory  to  the  owners. 

V 

Imports:  The  convention  calls  for  a  great- 
ly Increased  lm[>orution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices Into  the  United  States  to  fortify  and 
enrich  our  domestic  economy,  and  to  vali- 
date the  loans  and  credits  extended  to  for- 
eign nations. 

The  convention  asserts  Its  belief  that  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States,  both  of  raw 
materials  and  of  the  goods  available  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, can  be  greatly  Increased  without  det- 
riment to  the  Interests  of  efficient  industrial 
or  agricultural  producers,  and  with  a  re- 
sultant net  increase  in  employment  in  the 
fields  of  both  production  and  distribution. 

The  convention  renews  the  recommenda- 
tions made  last  year  that  scarce  metals,  min- 
erals, and  other  materials  essential  to  the 
national  defense  or  required  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  productivity  In  the  domestic 
economy,  be  conserved  by  increased  reliance 
upon  importation.  The  convention  urges, 
particularly,  that  the  stock-piling  program 
provided  for  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  1946  be  expand- 
ed, and  that  Congress  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  recommended, 
however,  that  the  act  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate its  "Buy  American"  restrictions. 

VI 

SXports:  The  convention  recogniaes  the 
part  that  exports  play  in  contributing  to  the 
high  volume  of  producttlon  essential  to  the 
WlUare  of  our  domestic  economy  and  in  pro- 
viding the  means  of  payment  for  the  imports 
the  American  people  require.  But  the  con- 
vention flatly  rejects  the  proposition  that 
Government  loans  and  credits  should  be  ex- 
tended abroad  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  high  volume  of  exports  to  stimulate 
domestic  production  and  employment.  Un- 
less exports  are  compensated  by  imports  and 
service  transactions,  or  unless  they  serve,  be- 
yond this,  a  useful  purpose  in  support  of  the 
alma  of  our  foreign  policy,  they  constitute 
an  imwarranted  drain  on  our  own  patrimony 
and  substance.  The  convention  holds  that 
If  goods  are  to  be  produced  and  given  away 
with  a  view  merely  to  supporting  production 
and  emplojrment  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  better  that  they  be  given  to  those 
of  our  own  citizens  who  are  in  need. 

The  convention  urges  that  no  opportunity 
be  lost  to  impress  these  realities  upon  any 
foreign  governments  or  peoples  who  may  be 
deluded  into  thinking  that  American  finan- 
cial assistance  will  Inevitably  be  forthcoming, 
and  who  may  be  lulled,  in  consequence,  into 
a  complacent  failure  to  undertake  the  hard 
work  and  the  essential  economic  reforms 
upon  which  their  salvation  actuaUj  depends. 


vn 

Foreign -trade  controls:  The  convention 
recognizes  that  the  maintenance  of  certain 
export  controls  may  be  eesential  to  fulfill- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the 
need  for  determining  the  direction  and  flow 
of  goods  destined  for  foreign  relief  or  reha- 
bilitation. It  urges,  however,  that  such  con- 
trols be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum;  that, 
where  they  are  applied,  they  be  adequately 
policed  to  Insure  their  Just  and  effective  ap- 
plication; and  that  any  licenses  required  be 
issued  promptly  in  order  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  delays  in  shipment. 

The  convention  opposes  the  imposition  by 
the  United  States  of  Import  controls  In  any 
form,  as  being  unnecessary  in  serving  the 
needs  of  our  foreign  policy  and  as  consti- 
tuting an  intolerable  threat  to  the  freedom 
of  enterprise  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  convention  reiterates  the  stand  taken 
by  previous  conventions  that  the  actual  en- 
try of  the  Government  into  foreign  trade 
activity  is  contrary  to  the  basic  concept  of 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

vm 

Foreign  Import  and  exchange  controls. 
So  long  as  disruption  in  the  economies  of 
foreign  lands  may  require  the  imposition  of 
Import  and  exchange  controls,  it  is  important 
that  any  changes  in  existing  controls,  or  any 
imposition  of  new  controls,  be  deferred  tat 
a  period  sufficient  to  assure  that  such  con- 
trols do  not  apply  to  goods  in  transit  or  to 
commitments  for  purchases  made  prior  to 
their  adoption.  The  convention  recommends 
that  our  Government  use  Its  best  efforts  to 
this  end;  and  It  recommends  further  that 
our  Government  endeavor  to  Induce  fwelgn 
countries  to  coordinate  and  unify  their  Im- 
port and  exchange  controls  In  order  to  ensure 
that  licenses  Issued  for  the  importation  of 
goods  will  be  accompanied  by  allocation  of 
the  exchange  necessary  for  payment. 


The  convention  tirges  that  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  give  forthright  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  program  for  action 
advanced  in  this  declaration  and  to  the  rec- 
ommendations deriving  therefrom,  to  the  end 
of  seeking  bipartisan  support  throughout  the 
United  States  of  a  foreign  economic  policy 
dedicated  to  these  ends. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oRaooM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
c»D.  I  include  the  following  discussion  by 
Ivan  Bloch,  formerly  Chief  of  Division 
of  Industrial  and  Resources  Develop- 
ment, United  States  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  before  the  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Rotary  Club,  December  2, 1947: 

It  is  customary  for  a  speaker  to  indicate 
his  pleastire  to  address  so  distinguished  an 
audience.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
utter  inadequacy  in  discussing  today's  sub- 
ject. In  large  measure,  the  layman,  and  I 
profess  to  be  one.  In  considering  the  fabu- 
lous problems  and  promise  of  the  atomic 
age.  feels  somewhat  like  that  primordial  an- 


cestor of  ours,  'ntheeanthropua  ereetns, 
would  have  felt  had  a  P-60  suddenly  whicaed 
overhead.  The  great  drama  of  the  atom 
seems  tmfathomable  to  the  lay  mind,  and 
one  cannot  escape  a  profound  realisation 
that  here,  at  last,  man  is  at  grips  with  tha 
Infinite :  Infinite  In  the  promise  of  its  con- 
trol. Infinite  in  the  finality  which  might  re- 
sult from  lack  of  control. 

I  shall  not,  because  I  could  not.  discuss 
the  vast  theory  of  atomic  manipulation.  Al- 
though a  great  deal  of  the  concept  under- 
lying its  utilization  Is  clearly  understand- 
able, moat  of  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  tha 
average  man  and  even  the  average  engineer. 
The  mathematical  tools  which  must  be  em- 
ployed to  imderstand  the  necessary  princi- 
ples are  highly  specialized  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  select  few  mathematicians  and 
physicists.  However,  Just  as  most  of  us  know 
something  of  the  principles  of  the  automo- 
bile engine  without  too  great  knowledge  of 
the  subtleties  of  thermodynamic  principles 
which  make  modem  Internal -combustion  en- 
gines possible,  so  we  mxist  acctistom  ourselves 
to  recognize — even  Imperfectly — some  of  the 
general  principles  associated  with  the  re'- 
leaae  of  energy  from  the  atom. 

Basically,  the  principles  of  atomic  energy 
can  best  be  understood  if  compared  with  the 
more  commonplace  release  of  energy  by  com- 
bustion. When  a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  Is 
burned,  heat,  light,  smoke,  and  gases  are 
produced,  and  aah  Is  left.  If  weighed,  the 
ash,  the  smoke,  and  gases  would  be  very  close- 
ly equivalent  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
wood  or  coal.  That  is  to  say,  a  chemical  re- 
action but  no  atomic  change  has  taken  place. 
But  when  an  atom  Is  completely  disinte- 
grated. It  Is  completely  transformed  into 
energy — energy  of  all  kinds:  heat,  l^t, 
radioactive,  electromagnetic — ana  absolutely 
nothing  remains.  Einstein  stated  tills  fact: 
mass  is  energy.    E  equals  MC. 

It  is  possible  to  disintegrate  an  atom  par- 
tially, to  produce  In  general  two  new  atoms, 
quite  dissimilar  to  the  former  one  and  also 
to  each  other,  and  during  this  transmuta- 
tion process,  to  produce  aU  types  of  energy 
and  radioactive  particles.  This  is  the  kind 
of  mass-change  and  hence  energy  production 
when  its  rate  is  controlled  which  has  bene- 
ficial applications  in  Industry  and  medicine. 
When  atoms  are  partially  disintegrated  in  an 
uncontrolled  fashion  this  may  occur  instant- 
ly, in  practically  zero  time.  And  if  enough 
atoms  are  so  caused  to  disintegrate,  to  change 
a  major  part  of  their  total  mass  to  zero  and 
thus  release  fabuloxis  amoimts  of  energy, 
we  obtain  the  catastrophic  explosion  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Obviously,  this  violent  t3rpe 
of  mass  change  is  decidedly  not  suited  for 
beneficial  purposes. 

There  is  not  the  time,  nor  am  I  qualified, 
to  discuss  how  atoms  can  be  so  handled  as  to 
provide  mass  change  and  hence  enormous 
quantities  of  energy  which  can  be  oontroUed 
and  utilized  in  medicine  and  Industry.  The 
fact  remains  that  man  has  obtained  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  atomic  disintegra- 
tion and  can  begin  to  foresee  some  tieneficlal 
possibUlties  Although  the  imagination  and 
awe  have  been  captured  by  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  limit  one's  ap- 
proach to  this  phase  of  atomics.  As  one 
scientist  put  it:  "This  would  be  comparable 
to  looking  upon  electricity  merely  In  terms 
of  Its  use  in  the  electric  chair."  Of  course, 
at  this  state  of  the  art,  we  are  probably  no 
more  advanced  by  comparison  than  the  first 
man  who  got  up  enough  nerve  to  use  fire. 
Let  us  hope  our  wisdom  is  sufficient  to  keep 
us  from  burning  ourselves  out  of  existence. 

Althou^  "heat"  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
great  variety  of  forms  of  energy,  It  Is  that 
form  which  we  are  accustomed  to  assoclata 
most  readily  with  otir  dally  life.  Heat  pro- 
duces the  steam  of  our  power  plant  boilers 
and  for  that  matter,  warms  the  water  of  our 
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thowvr.     Heat  drlTw  the  moto^  of 
our  aut4mobU«.  of  th*  airplaiM.  of  th«  tlMk 
Beat  translated  into  high  t«tn- 
'tiMiatwi  aMMB  and  high  pttmxma  drives  ths 
^^|kMMB  M  iMm  wlUch  in  turn  rotatss  ths  elec- 
liar  which  pi  oiyKtoi  the  energy 
^|hta  our  homes  sad  fiMtortss.  oooka 
and  melu  Utm  bmUI  ct  ladurtry. 
ttims  trie  egt  beater  In  the  kitchen  and  the 
lathes  o   otir  machine  shops.    Our  entire  life 
Is  pattei  ned  hj  the  use  of  •aargy  of  all  kinds 


but  the 


most  familiar  of  which  ts  heat.    We 


atom  b3 


by  the 
miu 


of 


The  rad 


tlce  for 

Up  to 


scientist 
heat.  In 
typw  Qfl 
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have  let  med  to  Juggle  energy  from  one  kind 
to  aaotMr:  falling  watar  Into  Hftfioeleetrtc 

moUon  into  atoetrtdty.  and  so  on. 
If  the  brsaktnff  down  of  aa 
the  flMloti  or  tpllttlng  of  lU  nu- 
cleus provides  energy,  it  would  seem  logical 
that  soa  e  use  can  be  made  of  It.  But  energy 
suei  4ommt  ptuvMe  the  answer.  Vo 
one  wovM  auMMt  eoofcteg  the  breakf  aat  egg 
of  an  esplodlnc  stick  of  dyna- 
M|v  wouM  we  care  to  grill  a  steak  over 
Itch  stick.  To  be  of  benefit,  the 
^  wish  to  use  must  be  controlled  In 
Intenstt  .  both  as  to  quantity  and  time  of 
•vaUabqity. 

of  common,  beneficial  uses,  the 
energy  rfclssasd  by  one  atom  undergoing  even 
complet  *  rtlatntsgratlon  would  be  inslgiUfl- 
of  loo  ahort  tfuntloa.  It  takes 
hot  BOt  too  Bwny  at  that. 
Thus,  trie  problem  Is  first  to  allow  for  atomic 
tttstnteg  'stloa;  and  second,  to  make  sure  It 
ts  catlr  ly  controlled  in  rate  and  quantity. 
But  the  «  is  another  consideration  of  prime 
imports  ace.  The  heat  energy  which  we 
wish  to  uso  from  stomlc  disintegration  Is 
only  a  p  srtkm  of  all  the  energy  released,  and 


whlrh  U 


to  life.  In  a  very 
cbmparatlve  sense,  we  do  not  burn 
fuel  to  I  leat  our  homea  without  making  am- 
ple pro«  Mlons  to  carry  out  Into  ths  outside 
air  sach  prodticts  of  combustion  as  poisonous 
carbon  ^noslde  gas.  The  difference  is  that 
the  products  of  stonUc  fission  are 
and  fv  more  dlfflcult  to 
■o  M  not  to  endanger  hu- 
man and  anriaal  life.  Tou  aU  rawll  that  the 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  exploidQas  at  Hlro- 
1.  Bikini  were  not  purely  those 
of  an  explosion  as  we  commonly  think  of  It. 
oactlTe  effects  were  aweaome  and  of 
dtriatton.  As  a  mauer  of  fact,  the  fa- 
ll >bel  Pnae  geneticist  ICuller  has  re- 
lt>dlcafd  that  MpoMue  to  radloM- 
ly  have  soeh  anhtl*  hat  aooethelesa 
eTeatuafly  dlMStrous  effects  ss  to  escape  no- 
veaal  generations, 
this  time  of  our  experience  In  atom- 
scl«  lUsta  have  devlaed  methoda,  appara- 
tus. an4  eqioilpment  which  permit  a  safe  de- 
oC  <  oatrol  of  nuclear  flaalon.  One  such 
dswloe  4  ^^  atomic  pile— «  huge.  nuMatve 
of  graphite  Moeka.  With  it  tha 
MKt  can  set  off  contraSM  stomlc 
of  uranium  sn^perhtos 
HMkmable  materials.  With  it  the 
can  produce  energy  In  the  form  of 
the  form  of  radioactive  and  other 
partlelee  and  can  provide  for  the 
attoo  of  vartaw  wihiiMiim.  Jhx 
■wOla  uamcmmm  af  aa  laolope  of 
-whAeh  la  one  of  eeveral  different 
oi  uraalum — la  pUeod  In  the  Hanf ord 
I^  prtaclpal  ftsaloa  product  is  plu- 
element  hitherto  unknown — 
and  whd:h  can  be  further  split  to  produca 
other  el  »menu.  As  the  uranium  disinte- 
grates, lauch  heat  energy  is  also  released 
which  ta  not  of  primary  uae  to  the  produc- 
tion of  >lutonltun  and  which  must  be  dls- 
9  coollnc  water  eo  aa  to  insure  the 
of  the  pile. 

tt  appears  are 
tta  prtajelpal  dcvteaa  knoana  today  for  the 
( f  atomic  fission — are  reported  to  be 
fhT^iemLf    very    large.     Not   only    to    their 
stmcturi  of  massive  proporttona,  but  be- 


eauee  of  the  extremely  dangerous  radi.    iini 
and  emission  of  radioactive  particles  which] 
accompany  atomic  fission,  must  be  care 
shielded  by  lead  and  concrete  walls, 
part  of  the  entire  operation  must  be  shlel 
screened,  and  controlled  to  prevent  the 
controlled   eecape  of   these   radiation.^ 
particles.    8odi  waste  gases  as  may  be  g« 
erated  in  thto  procedure  must  be  dls; 
of  with  the  utmost  of  care     It  Is  not  mc 
a  matter  of  taking  care  of  such  amounts 
radioactive  waste  substancce  as  msy  be 
crated  for  an  hour  or  a  day.    The  problec 
ts  made  greater  by  the  cumulative  effects 
even    vevf   small    quantities   of   sueh 
stances.     Thus,   protection    from   nefarlc 
radiations  and  particles  t>ecomcs  alm}<>' 
great   a   problem   in   the    potential   uj'^ 
atomic  energy   as   ths   problem   of   ka 
atomic   fission   within   safe   bounds   of 
tensity  and  quantity. 

In  other  words,  the  basic  problem  involve 
In  atomic  energy  utUlaatlon  to  a  two-pai 
one :  to  maintain  atomic  flaalon  of  such  q\ 
tlty  and  intensity  and  on  such  a  basU 
to  keep  it  under  control  at  all  times  and 
to    provide    enough    utllisable    energy: 
to  assure  the  utmost  and  moat  constant 
tectlon  posaible  from  that  part  of  the 
released  ener^  which  to  highly  dangerous 
all  life.    The  task  seems  superhuman,  and 
large  measure,  it  to.    After  all.  we  are 
with  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  unli 

If  we  are  able  to  control  atomic  fission 
the  extent  indicated,  what  are  its  indust 
applications ?    Aslds  from  the  extremely 
portant  tool  which  it  provides  for 
Into  the  very  make-up  of  matter,  the 
pal  fields  of  Indnatrtal  tataraat  are  in  tl 
use  of  the  energy  aad  ipsrtal  partic'es  lit 
erated  by  fission,  and  In  the  production 
so-called  radlolsotopss. 

In  the  consideration  of  energy  use.  let 
state  here  that  it  seems  to  he  the  n^ 
whelming  present  opinion  of  those  qu  .  n* 
that  there  to  little  likelihcod  of  our  beii 
able  u>  use  the  energy  portion  of  atocnlc  dt 
Integration  except  thRMgh  more  or  leas  eonj 
ventional  heat-uraaaNr  derleea.  That  la 
say.  in  slmpleat  though  perhaps  not  «aeh4 
nical  y  acctvata  terms,  thst  we  shall  haaa 
use  the  heat  part  of  the  energy  released  ii 
some  kind  of  stomlc  firebox.  With  such 
atomic  firebox,  the  heat  or  nuclear 
can  be  made  to  do  Its  work  either  to 
build mgs  or  to  produce  the  steam  ne 
to  drive  the  turbo-generators  of  our  st 
electric  power  plants.  Putting  It  in 
other  words,  we  shall  uy  the  dMaiagn 
atom  as  a  nuclear  f\jel  on  someiHiat  the  i 
basto  thst  we  use  the  coal,  oil  or  wood  wt 
we  fe«>d  under  the  boUers  of  our  heating 
power  planu.  Perhapa  we  might  the 
substitute  an  atomic  pile  or  a  similar  dc 
for  ccintrclled  atomic  fission  for  the  flret 
and  grata  of  our  convaatkmal  boUer  plaa^ 

Now  I   would  like  to  repeat  that   thi 
atomic   piles   are   large   and   bulky.   req\ 
extremely  complicated  control   and  prot 
tlve    equipment,    and    that    whatever 
products    are    generated    whieh    must 
wasted,  cannot  be  merely  dlipoaad  of  as  or 
would  the  amoke  and  the  gaeea  of  nc 
eombuskion  through  a  stack  Into  the  at 
phere.  or   the   ash   Into  an  aal^U 
again,  the  concenstis  of  avallahia 
to    that    theae    chamctertotlcs    of    volt 
«-eight.  snd  complexity  of  thto  atomic 
box  or  heat  energy  generator  rtxle  out, 
least  f(w  the  Immediate  fotasaabis  futx 
the  possibilities   of   aMoaaottva  vaas.   wll 
perhaps  the  cxcepttoa  of  latge  oeean 
aala,  and  of  such  doaaatlc  umb  aa  for 
heating  of  IndlvMoal  hMMaa  or  buildl 
Where  there  are  Miidaiilalila  technical  pc 
tuiU  to  in  the  field  of  fixed.  Urge  heating 
power  plants. 

I  have  used  the  words  "technical  potet 
tlals*  sdvlsedly.    Before  a  techn 
tiai  bccomce  a  coamardal  raallty.  itt 
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production  from  nuclear  fuels  range  from 
between  4  and  15  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
In  all  aaaaa  of  oompartoon..  hypothetical 
planta  on  tha  order  of  75,000  to  500,000  kUo- 
watt  capacity  have  baan  uaed.  with  the  high- 
er TMUlting  coat  figure  correapondlng  to  the 
smaller  plants.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis 
of  these  admittedly  vague  estimates,  atomic 
energy-utilization  for  electric -power  produc- 
tion might  ultimately  become  competitive 
with  soma  coal-fired  plants,  but  it  is  quite 
dODbtfOl  thoy  could  compete — in  the  strict 
aenaa  of  tha  word — with  oomparstively  alsed 
hydroelectric-power  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  to  my  personal  opinion — which  to  by 
no  means  that  of  the  expert — that  it  may  be 
wtthln  the  recOm  of  poasibilltles  In  the  not- 
too-dtotant  future  to  make  use  of  byproduct 
•■Mgy  from  plutonlxim  manufacturing 
piMiB  such  as  at  Hanford  for  the  production 
of  electrical  energy  at  cost  leveto  which  may 
fit  into  the  present  rate  pattern  of  the  Fed- 
eral power  system  on  the  Columbia  River  and 
supplement  hydroelectric  power  fiovrlng  into 
the  power  grid.  However,  thto  power  coet 
would  be  based  on  sn  allocation  between  the 
cost  of  producing  plutonlum  and  dtoposlng 
of  energy  which  otherwise  to  wasted.  And, 
I  must  add.  there  to  nothing  in  the  literature 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  which 
would  indicate  that  the  difllcult  problems  of 
ptle  temperatures  and  In  the  development  of 
materials  resistant  to  the  disintegrating  ac- 
tion of  radioactivity,  hsve  reached  a  point 
of  aotutlon  which  would  indicate  the  prac- 
tiaabmty  of  thto  method  of  energy  pro- 
duction. 

Although  I  hesitate  to  reach  any  conclu- 
slons.  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  costs  of 
eleetrlc-power  production  from  nuclear  fuels 
would  approach  anywhere  the  levels  attained 
at  such  large  multipurpose  hydroaleetrlc  In- 
suUatlons  as  those  which  now  exM  and  are 
planned  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  areas  in  the  world,  and 
for  that  matter  in  the  UnltoG  SUtes,  where 
energy  resouroee — such  as  hydro,  coal,  oil. 
and  gas — are  lacking.  It  to  in  these  regions 
where  future  nuclear-fuel  power  plants  might 
have  economic  Importance.  But  In  any 
event,  such  atomic-energy  plants,  If  vdU- 
mately  feasible,  should  only  be  considered 
aa  ewppiementary  sources  of  energy  to  the 
national  production  capacity.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  thst  they  will  dtoplace  extoting 
fuels  such  as  coal. 

I  share  the  view  of  some  experts  that 
tuMtaigiuund  gasification  of  our  truly  enor- 
BMOa  aoal  rcaeives — which  involves  burning 
of  the  coal  seams  m  the  ground  and  recover- 
ing the  coal  gases — will  provide  a  clearer  an- 
swer to  the  national  energy  problem  than  will 
atomic  energy,  at  least  Insofar  as  electric- 
power  production  to  concerned.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  uranltun  In  the  world  to  some- 
what limited,  extremely  costly  to  refine,  and 
it  seems  clearly  evident  that  conservation  of 
uranium  resources  will  be  neceesary. 

A»  one  examines  various  reports  on  atomic 
laaearch.  one  to  Immediately  struck  with  the 
great  weight  given  to  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  products  other  than  heat  energy  result- 
ing from  nuclear  fission.  By  proper  manipu- 
lation of  materials  undergoing  atomic  fission. 
It  la  pcaaible  to  produce  what  are  called 
radioactive  substances,  principally  radioiso- 
topes. The  dtolntegratlon  of  these  radio- 
active materials  continues  at  a  relatively  slow 
rate  and  providea  the  emission  of  particles 
with  extraordinary  properties.  These  par- 
ticles and  emanations,  for  example,  will  affect 
a  photographic  plate  or  a  fluorescent  screen 
much  aa  will  the  more  familiar  X-ray.  They 
can  also  be  detected  In  minute  quantities  by 
certain  equipment  such  as  Oeiger  cotmters 
and  other  even  more  sensitive  recording 
derlees.  In  other  words,  they  are  valuable 
aa  soorces  of  radiation  of  moderate  but  pene- 
trating intensity  and  as  tracers.  Let  me  ex- 
plore rapidly.  In  simple  terms,  what  thto 
means  Industrially.    As  sources  of  radiation, 


theee  radlotootopee  could  be  used  for  aU  kinds 
of  inspection  Jobe  now  requiring  extremely 
complicated  and  expensive  Industrial  X-ray 
machinery.  They  also  may  have  a  stupen- 
doiu  effect  In  chemistry  by  acting  as  aa 
entirely  new  variety  of  catalyst.  They  may 
have  potentials  for  the  sterlllzatlan  of  nos- 
tcms  materials  such  as  sewage.  It  to  already 
reported  that  the  petroleum  Industry  to  In- 
Teetlo;atlng  the  lue  of  radioisotopes  for  oil 
cracking. 

As  tracers  these  radlotootopes  provide  an 
entirely  new  tool  In  Indtjstrial  research. 
Medical  science  has  already  benefited  sub- 
stantially. Inasmuch  as  a  few  atoms  of 
radioisotopes  will  emit  particles,  the  existence 
of  which  can  be  detected  ratJier  accurately, 
they  can  be  tised  to  track  down  Innumerable 
industrial  phenomena.  As  a  crude  analogy, 
they  can  be  used  as  one  might  a  very  discreet 
quantity  of  a  penetrating  dytj  which  by  its 
color  would  reveal  its  extent  of  dtotrlbution 
in  a  liquid  or  material.  An  eju client  example 
was  quoted  In  the  Hectrlcsi  World  of  May 
1947  In  which  it  to  suggested  that  "a  bit  of 
radioactive  copper  included  in  the  bronae  of 
some  inaccessible  bearing  (of  some  machin- 
ery) would  disclose  wear  In  the  bearing  by  a 
radiation  check  of  .the  lubrlcaUng  oU." 
Other  possibilities  which  are  being  dUi- 
gently  pursued  Include  the  vise  of  radlotoo- 
topes in  exploration  of  the  earth'a  substrata, 
particularly  In  oU-bearlng  structures.  The 
examples  can  be  multiplied  substantially. 
The  use  of  radioisotopes  therefore  provides 
both  new  and  sensitive  toc^  for  industrial 
research  as  It  does  for  medicine,  biology,  and 
geolcgy. 

There  to  another  emerging  field  of  Indus- 
trial importance.  The  tremendoiu  quantity 
of  rtidioactive  and  other  particles  such  as 
neutrons  which  are  released  in  an  atomic 
pile  can  be  used  to  bombard  materials  and  to 
obtain  changes  in  their  crystaline  structure. 
The  technical  press  has  reported  several 
possibilities  in  the  bombardment  by  neutrons 
of  ceramic  refractories  and  varloiu  metals 
to  produce  new  surface  properties  hitherto 
not  available.  In  thto,  the  poeslbiUtles  seem 
almost  limitless. 

In  as  elementary  a  discussion  as  thto.  It  to 
only  possible  to  dabble  in  the  subject.  I 
hope  that  in  some  measure  I've  been  able  to 
indicate  some  of  the  potentials  and  some  of 
the  limitations.  However,  I  would  feel 
derelict  In  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  me 
In  thto  discussion  if  I  were  to  disregard  the 
problem  of  the  control  of  thto  fantastic  new 
field  of  human  endeavor.  My  concluding 
remarks  can  only  touch  on  the  bare  outline 
of  the  problem  which  faces  mankind  right 
now. 

The  very  ancient  philosophers — to  whom 
we  are  more  than  directly  indebted  for  our 
present  discoveries  In  the  structure  of  mat- 
ter— were  aware  of  the  punlness  of  man  In 
the  face  of  the  universe  In  which  he  may  be 
but  a  passing  Incident.  Greek  mythology 
gave  us  the  legend  of  Prometheus  the  god. 
chained  for  eternity  to  a  barren  rock  for  un- 
speakable torture,  because  he  had  given  the 
use  of  fire  to  lowly  man.  In  thto  profound 
legend  we  are  in  fact  warned  that  the  possi- 
ble bounties  In  the  use  of  atomic  energy  are 
part  and  parcel  of  a  responsibility  which  to 
sublime  In  Its  magnitude.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  the  horror  of  the  forest  fire  which  can 
bum  itself  out,  or  of  the  quick  burst  of 
catacl3rsm  which  obtains  from  a  blast  of 
d3rnamite  or  TNT.  We  are  dealing  with  forces 
which  can  blast  xu  or  mutate  us  out  of  exist- 
ence either  In  an  Instant  or  slowly  In  genera- 
tions to  come. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  dUemma  was 
profoundly  exemplified  In  the  anguished  ob- 
servstlon  of  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during 
hearings  on  November  30,  1946.  As  scientist 
after  scienttot  testified  somberly  about  the 
tremendously  destructive  potentials  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  problem  of  national 


and  world  control  thto  Senator  exclaimed  tn 
despair:  "Tou  sclenttots  have  made  the  world 
extremely  Insecure,  and  now  you  are  coming 
to  the  politicians  and  asking  us  to  go  about 
and  make  the  world  secure  again  by  some 
sort  of  political  agreement."  He  was  re- 
minded by  Dr.  Irving  Langmulr  that  It  w«a 
not  the  sclenttota  who  had  made  the  world 
insecure. 

To  most  of  vm.  busy  In  the  complications  of 
ordinary  life,  the  UN  debates  seem  remote 
and  complex  and  perhaps  even  futile.  We 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  work  of  our 
own  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  form 
quick  reactions  as  to  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  the  fact  that  we  possess  the  atomic 
bomb,  or  the  poaalblltty  that  other  nations 
possess  them.  And  no  doubt  the  citizens  of 
other  nations  share  the  unfortunate  shallow* 
ness  of  our  conslderaUon.  We  do  not  seem 
conscloito  yet  that  It  to  not  the  fate  of  the 
United  States,  ar  the  fate  of  Soviet  Russia, 
or  even  the  fate  of  the  present  population 
of  the  planet  which  to  at  stake.  What  we 
must  realize,  not  by  casual  acceptance  but  by 
passionate  interest,  to  that  thto  Uttle  planet 
of  ours  once  had  no  living  organisms  upon 
Its  surface,  that  In  the  infinite  scale  of  the 
tmlverse's  time,  it  was  not  so  long  ago.  and 
that  It  can  happen  again.  I  realize  that  a 
statement  such  as  this  sppears  to  be  emo- 
tionally exaggerated,  but  I  dont  believe  It  la. 
And  most  scientists  feel  the  same  way. 

The  principles  so  far  enunciated  by  the 
United  States,  as  In  the  LUlenthal-Acheson 
report,  for  world  control  of  atomic  energy  are 
soimd  and  Inescapable.  The  only  alterna- 
Uve,  which  to  palpably  Impractical,  to  the 
abandonment  of  further  work  on  atomic 
energy  in  the  entire  world  and  the  precise 
and  complete  destruction  of  all  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  painfully  accumulated  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  the  only  way  out  of  otir 
dilemma  to  discipline  for  the  world — ]\ist  aa 
we  instot  on  discipline  In  our  dally  society. 
There  must  be  control — on  a  world-wide 
basis — of  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials— from  dtocovery  and  mining  to  the  re- 
finement and  utilization  of  these  materials. 
Any  deviation  from  thto  basic  principle— 
however  It  may  be  Implemented — ^ntlates  the 
very  safety  of  our  extotence  wherever  and 
however  we  live  cm  thto  planet.  Because  of 
the  very  and  sheer  simplicity  of  the  principle. 
Its  attainment  will  be  enormously  difficult. 
There  are  no  demagogic  or  oratorical  trick* 
out  of  the  situation;  there  are  no  compro- 
mises. 

In  thto  desp>erate  struggle  with  the  vrarld's 
conscience — and  not  for  domination  by  one 
over  the  other — the  determination  and  es- 
tablishment of  control  mechanisms  are  In 
the  hands  of  a  few,  who  may  or  may  not 
speak  for  the  huge  population  of  the  world. 
At  least.  In  these  democratic  United  States, 
we  have  an  oppcwtunlty  to  hold  up  the  hands 
of  those  who  truly  speak  for  us — In  Congreaa, 
In  the  United  Nations.  Theirs  to  a  lonaly, 
perhaps  frustrating,  task  In  large  measuia 
unless  we  take  enough  time  and  energy  to 
corulder  deeply  the  principles  Involved,  and 
help  them  share  the  talk.  As  a  first  st^, 
each  of  xu  must  gain  a  conscloiu  sense  of 
the  enormous  drama  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  We  must  devote 
more  time  than  I  fear  most  of  tu  have  given 
In  the  past  to  a  study  and  understanding  of 
the  various  control  plans  which  have  been 
proposed.  To  their  simplest  denominat<»', 
they  nearly  all  reduce  to  action  which  ahould 
lead  to  a  future  of  greater  opportunity  for 
the  pursuit  of  happlnasa  amidst  security,  or 
to  eventual  and  Inescapable  destruction.  We 
should  Instot  upon  more  frequent  discussion 
of  what  thto  problem  involves  In  oiu-  homea, 
with  our  daily  associates.  At  least,  by  ao 
doing,  we  will  develop  a  sense  of  Informed 
responsibility,  and  we  can  then  begin  to  help 
our  representatives  In  our  legislative  halls. 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  In  our  dealings  with  tha 
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Fridajf.  December  5, 1947 

Ifr.  ICLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  more  and  more  communities  ara 
becom  ng  worried  at  the  spread  of  the 
Dutch  elm  disease  in  several  States.  It 
has  entered  Massachusetts  from  Con- 
nectici  It  and  has  probably  cost  the  lives 
ci  1.069  vka  trees.  In  recent  years  Con- 
appropriated  funds  for  the 
contn^  of  this  ditnse.  Congressman 
A.  E'TOjf,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
wrtlcularly  active  in  securing  a 
for  this  evil  since  New  Jersey 
has  MJSerwl  greatly  from  it.  I  believe 
that  iie  Department  of  Agriculture 
ahouJq  give  further  consideration  to  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  sup- 
idn  of  this  diseaaa  tafore  it  spreads 
ev«B  laore  widely  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  damage  in  loss  of  trees  has 
g(  ne  into  millions  of  dollars.  How- 
,  (he  great  loss  is  not  the  value  of 
the  tr«  es  in  money,  but  in  the  disappear- 
aoce  c  r  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees 
kaavn  to  America  from  communities 
■which  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  iielr  beauty  and  shade. 

I  h(pe  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
will  p'ovlde  additional  funds  for  the 
purposp  of  eradicating  the  Dutch  elm 
I  am  including  with  these  re- 
an  articia  tiumlshed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manaefausetts  agricultural 
experiment  station.  Amherst.  Mass., 
wliteh  ahows  the  rapid  spread  of  this 
•fen  when  local  and  State  ofn- 
a^  doing  their  best  to  combat  it. 
aid  is  greatly  needed. 
The  lartide  follows: 

TtM  Quteh  elm 
gus. 


Ca  ttoatomeUa 


-but 

Maaachowtu 


Is 
an  ttmn 
laaelt: 


atliittOQ 


«urir 


■#: 


•  Is  eauwd  by  a  fun- 

nlmi.  which  la  spread  by 

beeciea.    Snce  1941.  i.06a  elms  of 

towns  In  11  counties  ez- 

tnm   the   Berkshire   Hills    to   the 

mat  bava  beaa  tMaettd.    The  dis- 

Mst  tDsMlo«B  la  m  maenmttuuKxt 

tn  a  new  location.    One  or  two  elma 

may  die  wlthoot  attracting  particu- 

urUeaa  aoaM  alvt  tree  warden 

the   ennse.     There   Is   "n^hlng 

until  later,  when  a  doaen  or  more 

wilt  and  die.    Syaptcins  of  the 

Include  wtltlng.  curling.  yeUowlcg. 

faUlng of  laavM^aod  l»own  streak. 

f  ingiia  iwfrted  wood.   Oliaased  trees 

■M  a  etaggertag  toardan  to  a  com- 

A  Mew  Tork  newspaper  reported  re- 

tut  •MO.OOO  la  neceaaary  now  to  n- 


move  dead  elms  from  a  New  Jersey  mt 
pallty.     All   things  considered,   prompt 
moval  of  dtoMBM  tnaa  la  tte  aaost  ecc 
cai  program  tar  any  community.    Dia 
trass  dstailorste  rapidly  and  immediate 
moval   Is  important  for  reasons  of  safa 
Alao.    the    community    benefits    by 
replscement  of  unsightly  ghost  elms 
other  species. 

CONTBOL  1(X.\ST7«1B 

1.  Remove  and  bum  promptly  all  elm 
killed  by  the  Dutch  elm  disease. 

2.  Remove  and  burn  promptly  all  cut 
wood.     (Under  certain  conditions  oil  sp__ 
may  be  used  on  cut  elm  wood  for  control 
bark  b?etles  from  A.orU  to  September, 
particular  directions  should  be  obtained 
followed  caref Tilly.) 

3.  Before  May  1.  prune  and  bum  all 
■xaterlal  from  elms. 

4.  Do  not  pUe  elm  wood  In  the  open. 

5.  Do  not  permit  dumping:  of  elm 
with  bark  attached  in  city  dtmips.     (Wc 
piles  and  elm  wood  in  dimips  are  coi 
sources  of  disease  outbrealu.) 

6.  Don't  transport  elm  wood  with  bark 
tached. 

7.  In  all  contracts  involving  elm  trees  (i 
road    construction,    road   rebuilding,    st 
widening,  lino  clearance,  new  line  utility  i 
structlon.  etc.)  require  the  burning  or 
satisfactory  disposal  of  all  elm  wood  rer 

8.  Spray  elms   to  control   leaf^eating 
aaets. 

9.  Knllst  support  of  all  municipal  n -^ 
meats  ■•  weU  as  civic  groups  and  pubh    ut 
Itlea  In  the  detection  and  removal  of 
cased  and  dead  elms. 

10.  Keep  elms  as  healthy  as  possible. 
DDT  kills  elm-bark  beetles,  carriers  of 

Dutch  elm  disease  fung\is. 

'DDT  for  logs.    Freshly  cut  wood  or  br  _ 
elm  m»terial  should  be  qpraysd  ss  soon 
possible  if  cutting  or  lyiiksgii  oerars 

AprU  1  and  prior  to  nsiilsiiiliis  1.    AH 

freshly  cut  or  broken  elm  should  be  spraj 
about  April   1.     Elm  wood  sprayed   In   !•! 
summer    may   require    an   additlonsl    apj 

cation   the  following  spring.     It  Is  Imi 

tant  that  the  bark  of  the  cut  or  broken  el 
material  be  covered  thorou^dy  with     ^^t 
Soaking  tha  bark  with  a  S-paMMaa  ac     tu 
of  DDT  in   fuel  oil   as  Indleatag  bei 
given  favorable  resulu  in  the  peolKt.   n 
bark  from  beetle  infestoUon  as  well  as 
the  control  of  beetles  In  bark  already 
tested. 

DDT  for  elms  In  dormant  condition 
be  applied  as  an  emulsion  to  control 
beetles.     Application  on  dormant  trees 
be  made  in  spring  before  buds  burst, 
dormant  aopllcatlon  may  control  emei 
early   broods  of  bark  be^tles.     A  2- 
emulsion  may  be  used  In  ordinary 
sure  spray  apparatus.     The  appUeat_ 
solutions  of  c3ncflotrat«d  DDT  usually 
qu*re3  blower  apparatus. 

DDT  for  trees  in  leaf  may  be  applied 
•mulsions  with  ordinary  high  prsasure 
apparatus.    Application  of  a  a-parcant  i 
slon  shout  Ju)y   15.  prc^isrly  appUsd 
control  bark   beetles   ■mw|lin  during 
summer.     The  use  of  aoltitlons  of  col 
trated  DDT  usuaUy  reqotrts  blower  apt 
tua.    OoasMflraUs   care   must   be   exc 
in  aU  appUeattons  in  order  to  avoid  ht 
ing  at  foliage  on  elma.  and  aqMdally  d 
to  nearby  planto  from  drtftUig  and  dripoi 

Oavtlon:  DDT  to  a  polaoa,  and  It 
be  storad  and  JMBdlsd  wttli  prseantloos 
with  an  pataoBflna  laaaetteMsa.  X>o  not  i 
DOT  over  streams,  poada.  or  gr 
DOT  to  available  In  a  variety  of  formi 
tlooa.    OlraeUona  of  asanufacturers  she 
be  lanowsd   for   particular  DOT  pre 
wtt^  ^paalal  ntManaa  to  ouzing.   dc 
tengtb  ctf  Mmm  lapse  bstw»su   mixing 
using,  etc.    Since  liquids  used  as  carriers' 
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A  Story  of  Hens,  Hired  Help,  and 
Hifk  Prices 

SZTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

-     XM  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSE34TATIVB3 

Friday.  December  5, 1947 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racoai).  I  include  a  release  by  Samuel  B. 
Pettengill  entitled  "A  Farmer  and  His 
Hired  Man."    The  release  follows: 

A  rAUCKB  AND  BIS  HIBZD  MAM 

Once  there  was  a  farmer  who  raised  com. 
and  a  man  who  raised  hens  but  no  com. 
The  hens  said,  "No  corn,  no  eggs."  8o  the 
man  agreed  to  work  for  the  farmer  1  day  a 
week  for  $5  a  day.  and  the  farmer  agreed  to 
sell  com  to  the  man  for  $1  a  bushel.  They 
paid  each  other  off  every  time  with  the  long 
green.  The  farmer  paid  the  man  $5.  and 
the  man  paid  the  $5  back  to  the  farmer  for 
6  bushels  of  com.  which  be  wheeled  home 
to  hto  hens  in  a  barrow. 

After  a  while,  the  man  said  to  the  farmer. 
*^verythlng's  going  up.  and  I  regret  intensely 
to  Inform  you  that  I  can't  work  for  less  than 
$6  a  day." 

The  farmer  said,  "I  understand.  But  you 
understand  that  everything  is  going  up  with 
me.  too.  and  I  regret  Intensely  to  inform 
you  that  I  can't  sell  you  my  com  for  lees 
than  •l.ao  a  bushel." 

The  man  said,  "I  understand."  So  he  got 
•6  a  dcy.  and  at  tl.20  a  bushel,  paid  the 
farmer  the  $6  for  S  bushels  of  com. 

And  both  of  them  said,  "Happy  days  are 
here  again." 

By  and  by.  the  man  said  to  the  farmer. 
"Things  have  gone  up  still  more,  and  I  can't 
work  for  less  than  17.50  a  day."  The  farmer 
agreed  that  that  was  fair,  but  told  the  man 
that  things  had  gone  up  still  higher  with 
him.  too,  and  he'd  have  to  get  $1.50  a  bushel 
for  the  com.  The  man  agreed  that  that  was 
fair.  atoo.  And  both  of  them  said,  "Prosper- 
ity to  here.  Gosh,  now  we  are  getting  ahead." 
The  man  was  getting  $7.50  a  day — the  farmer 
was  getting  81.50  a  bxishel — and  the  hens 
were  getting  6  bxishels  of  corn  same  as  always. 

And  so  things  went  on  tmtil  the  man  got 
$10  s  day,  and  the  farmer  got  $3  a  bushel. 
And  the  man  gave  the  farmer  the  $10  for  5 
busheto  of  com  just  the  same  as  before. 
And  the  hens  kept  right  on  Isylng — even  on 
Thursdays ! 

And  the  man  told  hto  wife.  "Ain't  It  won- 
derful— $10  a  day?" 

And  the  farmer  told  hto  wife,  "Ain't  it 
wonderful — $2  a  bushel?" 

And  the  hens  kept  clucking  away  on  S 
taahels  of  com. 

And  the  statisticians  down  Washington 
way  said,  "Ain't  It  wonderful?  National  in- 
come at  record  levels." 

And  the  politicians  said.  "Alnt  it  won- 
derful?" and  bragged  that  they  had  done  it, 
and  everybody  felt  so  good  and  prosperous 
that  the  man  and  the  farmer  voted  for  the 
politicians. 

And  that  to  how  it  was.  "eggsactly."  The 
man  got  three  times  as  much  for  the  eggs, 
but  paid  three  times  as  much  for  hto  shoes. 
and  the  music  went  round  and  round. 

Thto  raises  the  question  whether  commod- 
tttoa  and  labor  have  really  risen  at  all.  In 
the  above  case,  im't  it  true  ^hat  1  day's 
work  still  buys  5  busheto  of  wheat,  and  the 
farmer  can  still  hire  a  man  for  5  bxisheto  of 
wheat?  The  wheat  to  worth  no  more  in 
labor,  and  tha  labor  la  worth  no  mora  in 
wheat. 


So  what  has  happened?  The  value  of  tha 
dollar  has  gons  down,  both  in  terms  of  wheat 
and  labor.  Men  sweat  and  farmers  grow 
wheat,  but  neither  make  dollars.  Who  man- 
tifactures  dollars?  The  Government.  So  If 
dollars,  or  francs,  or  marks,  are  cheap,  to  it 
the  fault  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  or  the 
Government? 

Inflatl<m  to  the  overproduction  of  money. 
Prices  are  the  result  of  inflation,  not  the 
cause.  Prices  are  the  penalty  lor  Uie  cow- 
ardice of  poUticians. 

Yet  in  every  inflationary  period,  as  in  Ger- 
many in  1922,  the  people  always  think  that 
groceries,  etc.,  are  rising  m  value,  whereas 
money  is  simply  getting  cheap.  So  they 
blame  buslnees,  or  labor,  or  the  farmer  as  the 
value  of  their  bonds,  or  insurance,  ca  sav- 
ings melts  away.  They  never  blame  the  real 
culprit,  the  government,  vmtil  it  has  ruined 
them. 


Higk  Price* — The  American  Farmer  Is 
Not  a  Profiteer     ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  Moaru  oakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
discussing  the  matter  of  high  prices  and 
foreign  relief,  I  would  like  to  get  down 
to  fundamentals.  Let  us  cease  our  witch 
hunt  for  scapegoats  and  make  a  fair  and 
Impartial  examination  of  the  primary 
factors  Involved  in  the  problem  of  high 
prices. 

Today  on  every  hand  the  American 
farmer  is  being  condemned  for  profit- 
eering at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  the  starving  people  of  the  world. 
I  very  much  regret  this  unfortunate 
slander.  While  I  do  not  attribute  this 
to  the  administration,  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  tactics  of  the  New  Deal  to 
create  class  dissension  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  political  achievement.  Likewise 
there  is  a  smear  campaign  in  effect  at- 
tempting to  attribute  high  prices  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  real-estate  lobby,  and  just  recently 
to  grain  speculators. 

While  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
many  contributing  factors,  I  think  that 
the  core  of  the  problem  is  being  delib- 
erately side-stepped  by  the  administra- 
tion. While  I  cannot  accuse  it  of  foster- 
ing this  falsity  agsunst  farmers,  who 
represent  a  19-percent  minority  group, 
I  do  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  clear  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  the  reasons  why  food  prices 
are  high,  should  free  the  farmer  from 
this  condemnation  by  innuendo.  Like- 
wise, instead  of  looking  for  scapegoats  in 
industry,  in  certain  minority  groups, 
then  attempting  to  tie  these  scapegoats 
to  the  Republican  Party,  the  administra- 
tion should  issue  public  pronouncements 
pointing  out  to,  and  educating  the  people 
to.  the  basic  reasons  for  high  prices  of 
food,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  materials. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson, 
President  Truman,  and  the  so-called 
Harrlman  committee,  beaded  by  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  Harrlman,  cannot 

seem  to  agree  on  things.  President  Tru- 
man last  month  was  reported  as  stat- 
ing that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not 
the  result  of  the  export  program  but  has 
as  Its  chief  cause  inflationary  gambUng 
in  the  futures  markets.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  we  alwasrs  exported  one- 
third  of  our  wheat  crop.  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
exports  of  wheat  averaged  7  ^  percent  of 
our  crop  from  1924  through  1944,  less 
than  one-tenth,  and  not  one-third.  The 
report  of  the  Harrlman  committee,  which 
I  feel  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  dis- 
proved the  President's  contention  and 
very  definitely  showed  the  relation  be- 
tween exports  and  prevailing  high  prices. 

Secretary  Anderson,  who  prior  to 
President  Truman  had  pointed  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  speculators,  recently  ad- 
mitted that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  the  greatest  speculator  of  them 
all,  and  that  "we  have  tilted  and  dropped 
the  market  by  our  operations." 

Here  then  has  been  a  perfect  example 
of  how  the  administration  tried  to  mis- 
lead the  people  into  believing  that  a 
certain  small  group  wsls  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  of  food.  While  I  do  not 
speak  in  defense  of  grain  speculators.  I 
do  wish  to  point  out  the  unfairness  and 
inacciu-acy  of  the  charges  leveled  by 
the  administration. 

Look  around  the  world  today  and  see 
how  our  farmer  profiteer  stacks  up 
against  farmers  of  other  nations.  Argen- 
tine wheat  is  bringing  $5  to  $6  per  bushel 
on  the  world  market — double  the  price 
paid  American  farmers.  French  wheat 
producers  are  paid  $4.50  per  bushel  for 
their  grain,  half  again  as  much  as  Amer- 
ican farmers.  Canadian  wheat  sold  for 
export  is  about  30  cents  per  bushel  above 
our  domestic  price.  Canadian  rye  grow- 
ers receive  approximately  $1.30  per 
bushel  more  for  this  grain  than  do  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

Secretary  Anderson,  recently  In  New 
Mexico,  said  we  will  have  to  "eat  less 
and  export  less."  Two  days  later  in  Chi- 
cago he  said  if  the  people  really  knew 
how  much  wheat  was  available,  pricca 
would  tumble. 

The  adminlstrati(m  is  either  deliber- 
ately clouding  the  issue  and  confusing 
the  people,  or  it  is  wantonly  negligent  in 
its  failure  to  present  true  facts. 

During  the  war  the  farmer,  with  in- 
adequate machinery  replacement,  and 
with  his  sons  at  war,  short-handed  as 
far  as  labor  was  concerned,  achieved 
record  production,  at  the  request  of  his 
government.  Since  the  war,  with  favor- 
able weather  in  most  areas,  the  farm- 
er has  continued  to  exceed  his  past  rec- 
ords of  production,  still  with  a  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  without  adequate  new 
machinery.  The  farmer  has  not  asked 
for  a  minimum  wage,  nor  a  40-hour  week, 
he  has  never  gone  on  strike  against  any- 
one— he  has  worked,  and  worked  hard, 
to  produce. 

Because  the  farmer  is  conseiously  or 
unconsciously  striving  toward  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  high  food 
prices,  that  of  increased  production,  he 
is  being  accused  by  many  of  profiteering. 
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factor 
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X  tfy^it*  Uke  to  Mk  tlMM  vanktoiis:  Did 

the  f  Mner  know  that  OBi>tldrd  of  the 
grain  |e  produced  would  be  shipped  to 
eauDiries  3  jreazs  after  the  war? 
Mponsible  for  tbe  drought  in 
Could  he  fortwe  what  econ- 
faUed  to  foreeeet    Is  be  respon- 
tfr  the  general  Increaaa  in  prices 
tbe  nation  and  the  world? 
Bsta  of  production  are  a 
n  high  food  prices  over  which  the 
fannei  i  have  no  eontrol.  and  for  which 
tlMT  a  nnot  be  Maaod.  WHifU  are  three 
and  01  e-half  times  prewar  wages,  seed 
has  Increased  140  percent,  land  83  per- 
so  on  down  the  line. 
Are  Irood  prices  really  high  compared 
oibier  prices?     Many  people  unf or- 
cein pare  food  prices  with  pre- 
war p^ioaa.    They  fall  to  consider  that 
ail  prt)  «i  have  adranced.    Prom  1930  to 
19St  tl  e  American  people  spent  about  25 
percec  l  of  their  income  for  food.    In  1944 
the  PC  -ccntage  spent  was  slightly  lower. 
Td  9i  rtau  of  Labor  Matlstlcs  show  the 
aterai  i  factory  earner  has  30  percent 
more  |iurchasing  power  than  he  had  in 
1939.   EASt  year  farm  people  netted  $620 
per  capta.  compared  to  $1,326  for  non- 
farm  people.    Even  after  deducting  cost 
of  locd.  nonfarm  people  had  one-half 
^  much  as  the  farmer— the  greedy 
tr.    Though  farm  prices  have  in- 
again  over  the  past  12  months. 
the  Inllez  Increase  of  nonfarm  products 
equal  increase. 
the  high  production  of  our  farm- 
ers th  it  has  provided  food  for  oui  table 
and  ik*  armed  tbe  Unttod  SUtes  with 
weapon  for  proacrvlng  the 
-food.    We  have  him  to  thank  for 
Tet  soBke  will  call  the 


Rfa 


letua 


Not;  that  I  have 


of  this  falsity. 
briefly  review  tbe  basic  causes  for 
I.  and  remember  that  the  same 
laws  apply  to  farm  products 
ao  acbly  to  shoes,  automobiles,  steel 
and  cirery  other  item  produced  in  our 
oconojny. 

problem  of  high  prices.  Inflation. 
or  wh^ttever  you  might  wish  to  term  it.  la 
an  economic  problem.  While 
I  tfa  dot  hold  myself  as  an  authority  on 
econofDlcs.  I  am  heartily  convinced  that 
and  moat  basic  system  of 
achieved  in  this  coun- 
try u^der  free  enterprise  and  compeii- 
Tberefore.  any  solution  I  seek  for 
this  qroblem  will  be  closely  related  to 
which  has  provided  the 
good,  the  highest  living 
standard  in  the  world,  for  our  citizens, 
present  the  mnttar  of  high 
to  you  in  two  very  oofHit  men- 
iPresent  Inflationary  trends  are  at- 
trtbotsble  to  currency  inflation.  B^ 
borrowing  from  the  banks,  by  pump 
and  exeesslve  cost  of  govem- 
yes.  by  the  actual  printing  of  more 
our  Federal  Oowmsiit  In- 
our  supply  of  money  and  deposit 
currency  from  ^.000.000.000  in  June 
1939  ;o  $110.000  000.000  in  April  1947. 
Thus  there  is  three  tlBMs  as  much  money 
In  clr  ulatkm  today  at  tbare  was  t  years 
Since  there  is  three  times  as  much 
mone  r.  one  would  conclude  that  prices 
should  I  be  three  times  as  high  as  prewar. 
Tbe  f  ^ct  that  prices  have  Increased  only 
87  percent  Is  remarkable,  but  can 
be  ez«  ialned  by  noting  that  we  have  more 


goods    produced    to   compHo    for 

money.    Production   is  qp  it   perc 
Thus  dollar  production  has  been  parti 
offset  by  the  increase  of  consumer  gc 
Who  should  be  blamed  for  ctirrc 
inflation?    We  cannot  lay  the  blame 
tirely  at  the  door  of  the  White  Hoi 
or  of  the  Democratic  Congresses  wnic 
preceded  the  present  Congress,  for 
simple  reason  that  a  war  intervened  < 
ing  these  years,  and  wars  disrupt 
economy.    However,  the  Democrats 
in  power  dtiring  these  years,  and 
the   Republican   Congress  entered 
scene,  we  were  living  In  and  under 
Democratic  government  of  deflcit  si 
ing.  a  condition  which  antedated 
war  and  was  the  policy  of  Oovemi 
Then  let  us  examine  but  briefly 
problem  of  high  prices  from  the 
of  sup>ply  and  demand.    This  is  one 
the  basic  laws  of  our  economy  and  cai 
not  be  disproved  or  changed,  try  a^ 
emment  will.    When  goods  are  in  at 
ance  those  goods  compete  against 
other   for  purchasers,  and  we  h-^vc 
downward  trend  in  prices.    When   -c 
are  in  short  supply  we  have  people 
pating  against  people  for  the  opportunil 
to  purchase  these  goods,  and  we  have 
upward  trend  in  prices. 

Today,  there  is  not  scarcity,  but  m< 
has  been  cheapened,  and  supply  is  belt 
demand,  because  with  currency  ir 
tlon  demand  has  Increased,  dollarwi 
We  are  exporting  food  and  machlni 
necessities  and  luxuries  at  record 
rates,  taking  these  from  the  free  marl 
ApproMtalBfl  tbe  problem  from  this 
point.  «t  MB  see  that  even  with  dc 
inflation  we  can  have  a  reduct  -^ 
prices,  but  only  if  there  is  an  abunda 
of  consumer  goods.  It  looks  very  sii 
to  me.  The  answer  to  high  prices 
production,  and  then,  more  product 

Price  control  Is  not  the  answer  to 
prices.    We  cannot  close  the  door  aft 
the  horse  has  been  stolen  smd  still 
the  horse.     Price  control  will  not 
courage  greater  production,  which  is 
answer  to  high  prices,  in  fact  it  will  ha^ 
tbe  opposite  effect. 

During  the  war  the  Government 
the  need  to  curtail  the  consumpuon 
goods  to  support  the  war  effort.  We 
recall  the  days  of  ration  coupons 
the  black  market.  Patriotism  was  a(| 
high  level  then,  and  the  majority  of 
people  did  not  resent  beinR  placed 
a  regimented  economy.  But  today 
possibiLiies  of  an  OPA.  along  the 
practiced  during  the  war.  operat 
effectively  and  providing  a  solution 
tbe  problem  of  prices,  is  absurd. 
tiBC  oettlng  prices  on  goods  takes  Inc 
tive  away  from  producers,  for  income] 
the  motive  behind  all  production. 

That  may  sound  like  a  tough  st 
ment.  but  it  is  neverthclen  true, 
who  believe  in  the  American  way  of 
believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  fi 
enterprise  system.    It  has  proved  tbati 
can  produce  goods,  and  goods  are 
and  strength  and  happiness.    Price 
trol  will  not  only  thwart  production; 
will  lead  to  the  black  market,  where, 
addition  to  paying  the  price  set  by  su| 
and  demand,  you  must  add  the  prioo^ 
tbe  risk  the  iUegal  apstator  takes. 
One  of  the  fundamental  errors  in 
as  it  existed  before,  and  as  the  Adi 
tratlon  would  have  it  exist  again. 


lat  it  neglects  to  see 
St  be  absolute  to  be 
mean  to  point  out 
that  you  cannot 
on  butter  without 

ice  on  cream  and 
faclors  in  the  pro- 

;rcam  cries  will  not 
it  the  ceiling  price, 
cream  for  more  as 
rices  are  regulated. 

Uuatlon  which  oc- 
stence  of  the  now- 
was  the  reason  we 

gutter  at  the  comer 

proposition  to  Its 
\c  conclu.^ion.  price 
|wn  into  every  facet 
Ive — it  must  cover 

costs  of  every  por- 
^r  price  control  will 

flni-^hed  product. 
1  ."rted  on  every 
^ur  lives  it  will  pro- 
abundance,  not 
inswer  to  the  prsb- 
The  President  may 
sking   for   absolute 

ceilings  on  selected 
his  administration 
»e  governed  by  the 
lency? 

It.  let  me  point  out 
tctcd  controls  would 
the  President  deter- 
ild  be  a  ceiling  price 
[have  to  put  a  ceiling 
sed:  he  would  have 

on  truckers'  rates; 
It  a  celLng  price  on 
tries  and  stockyards 
When  he  does 
le  fanner  refuses  to 
refuses  to  haul,  and 
^epare  the  meAt  for 
more   remuneraUve 

will  this  power  to 

will  this  program 
le  market,  which  is 

Igh  prices  of  meat? 
>ry  of  the  old  OPA 
Ion.    The  people  de- 

wartlme  measures 

;pub!lcan  C3ngres8 

was  what  the  peo- 
il.'^o  recognized  that 

to  be  orderly  to  be 

rcss  passed   an   act 

decontroL    Presi- 

ed    that    act.    The 

{ht  he  felt  the  pulse 

in  his  own  Initiative 

forget  this  history 
place  the  blame  for 
I  Congress.    He  feels 
irovidlng  scapegoats 
Id  of  linking  these 
^publican  Congress, 
inging  the  desires  of 
of  OPA.    I  do  not 
^ve  changed  in  their 
sntation,  despite  the 
iganda  of  the  ad- 
is  still  repulsive  to 
ericans  and  to  the 
(of  economics, 
idamentab.    Let  ut 
rity  groups  as  scape- 
^nt  to  striking  wo.k- 
ich  refuse  to  expand 
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their  production,  to  labor  unions,  or  to 
farmers  or  grain  speculators  and  claim 
that  each  or  any  of  them  is  responsible 
for  high  prices.  The  answer  is  much 
more  basic.  We  have  currency  inflation, 
and  an  inadequate  supply  under  this  in- 
flation to  meet  the  demand  of  our  people, 
and  yes,  for  that  matter,  the  people  of 
the  entire  world  who  are  making  de- 
mands upon  this  country  for  goods  of 
every  description. 

The  administration  over  a  period  of  15 
years  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  high 
prices,  starting  with  their  philosophy  of 
the  1930's  that  our  Nation  has  reached 
the  limit  of  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  except  to  divide  up  the  national 
wealth;  from  this  developed  its  theory 
that  we  should  have  an  "economy  of 
scarcity."  We  heard  for  year  after  year 
about  the  problem  of  siui)luses.  May  I 
submit  the  thought  to  you  that  there  are 
no  surpluses  when  there  are  millions 
starving  in  the  world. 

Year  after  year  the  administration  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  pump  priming 
and  creating  of  additional  billions  of 
dollars.  It  instituted  and  managed  a 
poorly  conceived  OPA.  It  has  followed 
policies  of  Increasing  taxes  to  tbe  point 
where  they  are  confiscatory.  It  has 
drawn  men,  women,  and  youth  of  the 
Nation  from  the  farm  and  factory  to 
work  in  the  political  machine  in  Wash- 
ington and  branch  ofiBces  throughout  the 
Nation,  when  we  need  many  of  these 
Government  employees  in  Jobs  producing 
goods  and  wealth.  The  administration 
has  fought  every  attempt  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  to  set  the  economic 
status  of  the  Nation  right.  It  has  done 
nothing  to  keep  prices  down. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution?  Cixigress 
should  maintain  its  active  program  to 
Increase  production.  It  should  take 
every  step  possible  to  assure  the  farmers 
that  their  high  production  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  It  should  encourage  produc- 
tion in  all  fields.  It  should  insist  upon 
a  tax  reduction  which  will  restore  in- 
centive to  all — the  employee  as  well  as 
the  employer.  Congress  must  continue 
its  dforts  to  cut  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment which  is  not  producing  the  things 
we  need  for  home  consumption  or  for 
shipment  abroad.  There  can  be  no  com- 
promise. The  administration  will,  as  in 
the  past,  exert  every  pressure  and  influ- 
ence, including  the  veto  power  of  the 
President,  to  thwart  a  forward-looking, 
economically  soimd  Republican  program, 
but  we  must  prevail  by  the  strength  of 
our  reasoning  and  sound  planning  over 
an  administration  still  greedy  for  power. 


Wkere  Did  It  Come  Frost? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OV  MICHUUH 

IN  TEX  BODSB  OP  REPRISENTATI V  E8 

Friday,  December  5, 1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Rkcokb,  I  wish  to  state  that 


there  appears,  in  a  statement  made  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worics  by  Mr. 
Heye  H.  Meyer,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Clark  County  Public 
Utility  District  No.  1,  of  Vancouver. 
Wash.,  printed  on  pages  25  and  26  of 
hearings  No.  11  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.  R.  3036,  amending  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944, 
the  following: 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
•pwnsor,  Mr.  DoHnBo,  the  honorable  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan,  was  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Pacific  Power  *  Ught  Co.,  In 
the  Portland,  Oreg.,  area,  and  while  his  past 
experience  might  weU  qualify  him  for  the 
needs  of  the  private  power  companies,  we 
doubt  very  much  if  he  can  know  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  publicly  owned  bodies,  such  as 
public-utUlty  districts,  co<^>eratlve8,  and 
municipalities. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  concerned  about 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Meyer  be- 
cause it  is  utterly  false,  but  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  knowing  who  gave 
such  information  to  Mr.  Meyer  and  who 
caused  him  to  make  such  a  false  accusa- 
tion. Just  who  is  the  man  behind  Mr. 
Meyer? 

In  conclusion,  I  add  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Meyer  asking  him  to  retract  his  false 
statement  and  his  reply  admitting  that 
his  statement  was  not  correct: 

CONGXCSS  OF  THX  UMIRD  STATES, 

House  op  Bepeecentattvxs, 
Royal  Oak.  Mich...  October  22,  1947. 
Mr.  Hetx  H.  Metsb, 

President,  Beard  of  ComTnissioner$, 
Clark  County  Public  UtUity 
District  No.  1. 

Central  Building, 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
DXAk  Ma.  Meteb:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  your  statement  on  pages  24,  25, 
and  26  of  the  bearings  before  the  (Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relative  to  my  bill.  H.  R.  3036. 
Your  statement  Includes  the  following: 
"It  might  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
sponsor,  Mr.  Donbkso,  the  honorable  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan,  was  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  In 
the  Portland,  Oreg..  area.     •     •     •" 

This  statement  is  a  complete  falsehood. 
The  truth  Is  that  I  have  never  been  in  the 
employ  of  any  power  and  light  company  and 
neither  have  I  ever  visited  the  Pacific  North- 
west until  less  than  a  month  ago. 

In  Juftlce  to  yourself  and  to  me.  you 
should  immediately  issue  a  public  retrac- 
tion of  that  statement.  In  addition,  I  re- 
quest that  you  send  a  statement  to  me  to  be 
Included  In  the  record  of  tbe  hearings  of 
our  committee. 

Tours  truly, 

OaoecB  A.  DoNBOo, 
Member  of  CongresM, 

Public  Utiutt  Dbteict  No.  1. 

Clack  Coumtt,  Wash., 
Vancouver,  November  14,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Oeoacs  A.  DoNooto. 
Representative  from  Michigan, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Donoeko:   I  quote,  as  follows, 
from  my  statement  entered  on  pages  24.  35. 
and  20  of  the  bearings  before  the  Committee 
on  ^bllc  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relative  to  your  bill,  H.  R.  8036: 

"It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sponsor,  Mr.  E>om>EEO,  the  honorable  Repre- 
sentative from  Michigan,  was  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Co..  in 
tbe  Portland.  Oreg.,  area." 

I  accept  your  contradlcUcm  of  Xbit  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  you  have  never 
worked  for  any  power  company  and  I  would 


like  to  have  you  know  it  was  made  through 
unintentional  error. 

I  trust  this  letter  can  be  used  to  correct 
the  record  in  accordance  with  your  request 
and  In  accordance  with  my  desires  to  be 
accurate  and  fair. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Hktb  H.  MmcB. 
President.     Clark     County     Publte 
UtUity  District  No.  I. 


TIm  Air  Ferce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSCNTATIVSB 

Friday.  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  country  is  intensely  Interested  at 
the  moment  in  the  type  of  air  force 
maintained,  provided  and  contemplated 
by  the  Congr  es.  Personally.  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  do  too  much  research  along 
this  line  and.  by  the  same  token,  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  must 
strengthen  our  air  force  Immediately. 
Not  being  an  expert,  my  views  are  con- 
sequently general.  Not  even  the  experts 
are  all  agreed.  Therefore  no  one  can 
speak  with  finality. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have 
more  and  more,  long  range,  faster  and 
better  airplanes  in  the  military  service 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Our 
national  safety  demands  this. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr."  Cass  &  Hough,  of  Plymouth.  Mich., 
who  is  a  practical  flyer,  an  outstanding 
businessman,  with  long  and  distin- 
guished service  In  World  War  n  as  a 
flyer,  and  for  whose  judgment  in  matters 
of  this  kind  I  have  great  respect.  I  am. 
therefore,  including  in  these  remarks 
that  letter  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
matter  which  I  believe  greatly  affects  our 
national  defense  picture,  both  from  a  stand- 
point of  our  abUity  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  same. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  "nonregular"  atr 
forces  were  the  Air  Reaarve  and  the  National 
Guard.  As  you  know,  these  two  organiza- 
tions are  entirely  separate,  their  administra- 
tion Is  handled  by  two  different  groups,  they 
operate  entirely  different  materiel,  are  based 
at  different  airports  in  almost  every  case — 
In  other  words,  every  item  of  expense  for 
equipping  and  training  of  these  units  is 
duplicated. 

In  the  old  days  this  co\iId  be  partially  Jus- 
tified by  the  fact  that  the  ground  division  had 
its  own  air  units  attached  to  it.  This  meant 
then  that  State  troops  had  to  have  their 
own  air  imiU  and  that  any  State  division 
had  its  air  units  represented  by  the  then  air 
part  of  the  National  Guard.  During  World 
War  n  the  only  part  of  oiir  Air  Force  that 
was  used  in  direct  cooperation  with  the 
ground  forces  were  the  liaison  units,  for  ob- 
servation purposes  only.  All  of  tbe  strategi- 
cal and  tactical  employment  of  air  force  was 
handled  as  an  Air  Force  function  and  not  as 
a  dlvisicm  or  Army  function.  Now,  with  tbe 
creation  of  the  separate  and  autonomous  Air 
TOroe,  the  neoeaelty  of  the  separate  mainte- 
nance of  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Reserve 
has  dlsi4}peared  completely.  However,  the 
old  bureaucracy  still  holds  forth,  to  tbe  detri- 
ment of  the  training  and  equipping  of  tx>th 
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and  the  Air  National  Ouard. 
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>  Ulltona  going  tor  foreign  relief,  a  great 
at  the—  doUan  at  the  ezpenae  of  our 
jreparedaeae  profram.  and  with  the 
need  for  liMMiejr  to  be  expended  in  re- 
and  deTelopment  for  the  Air  Force,  It 
to  be  logical  that  this  uemendous  du- 
and  overlapping  of  eSort  and  ex* 
riiculd  be  stopped  Immediately. 
It  1  \  mj  opinion  that  the  Congrees  of  the 
UnMell  States  should  taunedlatety  create  a 
Mrd  of  Air  ne— fe  and  Air  National 
and  charge  them  with  the  responst- 
of  Integrating  theee  actlyltles  im- 
wamtlt  Utf  VMtor  a  Department  of  United 
BtaMi  Air  ftoree  Reeervc.  Without  going 
Into  i  il  of  the  logistics  of  the  situation.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  a  saving  of  approximately 
SO  percent  of  our  preeent-day  coat  for  non« 
regttU  r  air  tinlts  would  be  had.  Thla  saving 
■ri^t  run  even  greater  upon  a  close  study  of 
the  a  tuatkm.  And  what  is  equally.  If  not 
mar*  Important,  Is  the  fact  that  having 
all  ot  these  nonragular  forces  In  one  group 
and  V  Oder  one  administration,  their  employ- 
ment In  time  of  national  emergency  would 
he  mi  ch  more  easily  accomplished  and  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  modem 
warfa  «.  where  long  periods  of  time  to  ac- 
eomp  lah  this  employment  will  not  b«  avail- 
able. 

I  b  »lleve  this  Is  a  matter  of  extreme  Im- 
porta  M*  and  urgency.  I  know  that  If  It  Is 
aocoD  iplMMd  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
etrMt  I  In  our  peacetime  military  program. 
I  luu  w.  too,  thst  many  obstacles  will  be 
throv  n  in  Its  way,  particularly  by  the  peo« 
pie  w  tio  tor  years  have  enjoyed  a  good  liv- 
ing ai  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  while  du- 
pllcal  Lng  function  after  function,  airplane 
slrplane.  airport  after  airport.  If  any 
proof  Is  needed  that  this  should  be 
ipUsbed  one  has  but  to  look  at  the 
fact  tliat  all  of  the  nonregxilar  naval  air  uniu 
•re  organised  imder  the  Naval  Reserve.  As 
of  this  organisation  the  Navy,  ever 
▼J-day,  has  been  able  to  keep  Its. re- 
unite up  to  strength,  fully  equipped 
airplanes  and  the  funds  to  opavMe 
By  the  same  token  the  Air  BeMrve 
i  deplorable  condition,  both  personnel 
wlae  ind  material  wise,  and  getting  no  bet- 
ter fa  It.  The  National  Guard  has  been  able 
to  h<  Id  its  own  because  of  the  National 
Ouan  Bureau,  a  bureaucracy  of  long  stand- 
ing tz  Washington  wboae  sole  purpoee  In  life 
!•  to    lerpetuate  themeeteee. 

Bel  eve  me.  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  "e  being  wasted — dollars  which  should 
bo  pv  t  to  work,  either  In  the  pocket  of  the 
taipa  rer  or  in  the  more  eflcient  training 
axMl  « (julpping  of  our  nonregular  air  uatta. 
WOB*^  you  pleaee  help  acoompllah  this  badly 
reorganisation? 

Speaker,  I  am  calling  the  atten- 
the  Committee  on  Anned  Services 
letter. 
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Ur  F«rcc  CalM  Beet  laMraace 
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or 

HpN.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 
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IN 


I  Wish 
Press 
on 
retor' 


Thursiiait.  December  4,  1947 

Itr    LARCAI3G.     Mr.  Speaker,  ucder 

to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 

and  Include  a  newspilper  article, 

to  submit  a  copy  of  Associated 

di5patch.  dated  Washington,  D.  C, 

D^ember  2. 1947.  quoting  Ubder  8ec- 

of  SUte  Robert  A.  Lorett.  and 

Akaak^da  P.  de  Sewnkj,  noted  flier. 


aircraft  designer,  and  proponent  of 
power,  under  the  title  'Air  Power 
Best  Insurance."  as  follows: 


CSLLXD 


IMSUkANCS 


December  2— Air  powfl 
"•boot  as  cheap  a  way  of  buying  nat 
security  insurance  as  there  Is."  Rot 
Lovett.  Under  Secretary  of  8UU.  told 
President's  Air  Policy  Commission. 

But  Lovett,  former  Assistant  Secret 
War  for  Air.  called  a  second-rate  air  f^ 
"nothing    more     than    useless     becaueo] 
doean't  have  the  piwch  when  needed." 
this  country,  be  said,  must  make  up  Ita 
whether  It's  going  to  be  a  leading  air 
or  not. 

Another  witness.  AlsiaiMler  P.  de 
noted  flier,  aircraft  deelgner.  and  pre 
of  air  power,  urged  against  Investlna;  In 
conceivable     weapons     for     all     conceit 
strategies"  because  the  Nation  might 
"bankrupt  and  exhausted  by  the  tlmsj 
decide  on  a  clear-cut  logical  procedure.' 

Oe  Seversky  advocated  a  United  Stat 
force  capable  of  striking  effective  blowa 
the  continental  United  States. 

The  Commission  is  expected  to  recot 
considerable  reshufSlng  of  civil  aviation 
ministration  and  a  larger  air  force 
talned  In  readlneaa. 


A  Waniicg  Frooi  a  FrkndJy  Neif  i 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1 

Friday,  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  am  pies 
include  the  statement  by  H.  O. 
Strange,  research  director,  Depai 
Searle  Grain  Co..  Ltd..  Winnipeg, 
ada,  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Report  on  December  3. 

All  over  America  this  summer  we 
been  hearing  comparisons  of  living 
between  this  country  and  Canada, 
feel  that  Mr.  Strange's  statement 
serve  further  to  inform  those  of  the 
Injustices    and    inequalities    that 
made  these  Canadian  comparisons 
sible. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
that   the  Canadian   wheat   farmer 
actually  subsidized  the  Canadian  mi 
to  the  time  of  hundreds  of  millic 
dollars.    Mr.  Strange's  statement 
ticularly    the    concluding    paragrai 
should  be  read  by  all  thoughtful 
leans. 

During    questioning,    following 
Strmnge's  statement,  he  said  that  Az 
lea  was  the  last  country  in  the  wc 
which  had  a  free  agriculture  prodi 
wheat   and   that  the   world  should 
thankful  that  our  freedom  had  result 
this  ptist  year,  in  the  greatest  wheat  i 
In  the  history  of  America.    We  prodi 
about  300.000.000  bushels  more  than 
before  in  our  history.    This  is  impoi 
for  as  everyone  knows,  it  is  produc 
and  more  production  that  will  defeat  I 
flation  and  win  the  peace. 

In  Canada,  tinder  controls,  even 
land  with  a  people  similar  to  our 
production  has  gone  down  2.000,000 1 


.  Strange's  testimony 

reduction  had  been 

,000  acres  to  a  total 

producing    wheat. 

)n  here  for  us  for, 

to  the  acre,  that  is 

Actually  their  aver- 

>r  at  least  could  have 

|in  the  years  1943-47. 

Canada's  control -lost 

SniAKcx  Bxroax  rm 
ON     THX     Economic 

II  G.  L.  Strange.  dlrec« 
lent.  Searle  Grain  Co.. 
la. 

wheat  pools  stiffered 

rhlch  they  owed  to  the 

pay.     They  lost  this 

lad  adopted  a  policy  of 

straight  to  the  millers 

using  the  facilities  of 

[futures  market.    They 

Vheat. 

id  economic  repercus- 

fwent    bankrupt,    their 

to  the  banks  by  the 

Inlon    Governments   of 

)mlnion   appointed   an 

keir  affairs.  Mr.  John  I. 

gradually  of  their  un- 

uslng  the  fuU  facilities 

to  sell  the  wheat.    Mr. 

superseded  by  a  prac- 

I  James  Murray  who.  by 

icing  the  unsold  wheat 

Br. 

beginning  started  the 
rd  which,  from  1937  to 
mctloned  primarily  as 
It  a  guaranteed  moder- 
it,  the  wheat,  however, 
le  facilities  cf  the  fu- 

Jletly  until  Spptember 
>vemment  decided  that 

of  war  that  should  be 
ries  only  and  withheld 
ountrles,  much  of  the 
state  secret, 
icn,  on  September  27, 
mlpeg  wheat  futures 
|lll   expectation   thst   It 

soon  as  the  war  was 
towever.  has  remained 

is  stUl  closed, 
re.  the  sole  ma/ketlng 
in  wheat  has  been  the 
rough  lU  wheat  board 
ilssloners.     Since  1943, 

become    a    complete 

to  sell  abroad  80  per- 
»t  offered  for  sale  by 
an  average  crop  of 
jshels   a   year). 

1943-44.    the   govem- 

3f  wheat   to  Canadian 

»bly  lower  figure  than 

the  Chicago  futurea 

our  farmers  received 

aelr  wheat  than  they 

[had  they  enjoyed  the 

can  farmers  were  being 

cago  and  other  United 

^pen    futures    markets. 

our  farmers  received 

for  the  year   1945-40 

American  farmers  re- 

aowed  little  discontent 

the  war  years,  feeling 

bntrlbutlon  toward  the 

When  the  war  ended. 

jan  to  grow,  until  to- 

Ifarmers  are  extremely 

llow  prices  set  by  the 
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Since  the  futures  market  was  closed  In 
1948,  the  government  alone  has  had  to  sell 
year  by  year  all  the  Canadian  wheat  crop. 
The  government  became  somewhat  fright- 
ened, apparently,  at  the  possibility  of  xmsold 
surpluses,  so  In  July  1946,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment accepted  an  Invitation  from  the 
British  Government  to  engage  In  a  bilateral 
wheat  agreement.  The  terms  were  that 
Canada  would  sell  to  Britain  190,000.000 
bushels  for  each  of  2  years  at  11.65  a  bushel 
baels  No.  1  Northern  Port  WUllam  (equal  to 
Terminal  Market,  Chicago),  and  140.000,000 
bushels  a  year  for  the  last  3  years  at  a  mini- 
mum price  of  $1.36  for  the  third  year  and  a 
minimum  of  gl  for  the  fourth  year,  with 
actual  prices  for  the  third  and  fourth  years 
to  be  arranged  at  later  periods.  (The  actual 
price  for  the  third  year  was  recently  agreed 
upon.  It  was  $3  a  bushel  basis  No.  1  North- 
ern Port  William.  Unices  wheat  prices  fall 
drastically  by  August  1  next — as  does  not 
•eem  likely — then  this  $3  price  will  furthor 
Increase  our  farmers'  losses.) 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Right  Honorable  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  signed 
the  agreement,  was,  it  seems,  advised  by 
laarttiri  of  certain  Canadian  farm  organiza- 
tions that  the  price  of  wheat  v  as  likely, 
after  194«.  to  faU  below  the  $1.56  price. 

As  we  all  know,  prices  roee  steadily  after 
Augtut  1,  1946.  the  start  of  the  agreement. 
The  Canadian  Government  and  their  advisers 
guessed  wrong. 

The  Government  of  Canada  announced 
•ome  time  ago  In  the  House  of  Commons 
that  our  prairie  farmers  had  lost  $133,000,- 
000  (equal  to  77  cents  a  bushel)  during  the 
first  year  of  the  agreement  compared  to 
what  they  would  have  received  had  they  been 
paid  the  much  higher  price  at  which  Cana- 
dian wheat  had  actually  been  sold  by  the 
GovemmeutLs  own  wheat  board  to  some  65 
countries  of  the  world  other  than  Britain. 

(It  Is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  (Canadian 
Government's  instructions  to  their  wheat 
board,  as  contained  In  bill  No.  23,  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  board  should  sell  any 
surplus  wheat  It  had  over  and  above  quan- 
tities required  for  Britain  and  for  domestic 
ooDsumptlon  "for  such  prices  as  It  (the 
board)  considers  reasonable.") 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  BriUln  paid  $1.55. 
basis  No.  1  Northern  Fort  William,  for  the 
wheat  she  bought,  the  board  paid  farmers 
only  on  the  basis  of  $1.35  for  wheat,  holding 
back  20  cents  a  bushel  In  case  of  possible 
future  losses. 

The  $123,000,000  lost  on  the  first  year  was, 
however,  not  all,  for  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Canadian  Government  had  seised  on  this 
itlvely  low  price  of  $1.55  that  BrlUln 
paying,  to  oblige  our  farmers  to  sell 
wheat  for  Canadian  consumption,  as  floxir 
and  bread  to  12.000,000  Canadian  peq;ile,  also 
at  $1.56.  The  loss  to  our  Canadian  farmers 
on  wheat  for  domestic  consumption,  1.  e., 
approximately  70,000,000  bushels  per  year, 
came  to  an  additional  $77,000,000,  making  the 
total  loss  for  the  flrst  yew  of  the  agreement 

gaoo.ooo.ooo. 

I  have  calculated  that  if  anything  like 
present  prices  of  wheat,  as  set  by  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  or  as  registered  by  the 
Chicago  open  market,  prevail  tintU  December 
81,  this  year,  that  the  total  loss  to  our  prairie 
wheat  growers,  approximately  350,0(K)  farm- 
ers, win  amount  to  $419,000,000.  or  about 
$1,600  on  the  average  to  each  farmer.  And 
the  loeses  are  going  on  today  at  the  rate  of 
around  gliW  a  bushel,  a  most  serious  loss 
to  our  prairie  farmers,  who  are  receiving 
much  lees,  too,  than  American  farmers  for 
their  ooarae  grains  and  for  their  llveetock. 

Our  prairie  farmers  are  dally  becoming 
more  and  more  discontented.  A  recent  sur- 
vey made  shows  that  79  percent  are  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  shall  pay  prairie 
farmers  the  full  world -market  price  for  their 
wheat  and  ooarae  grains,  particularly  as  our 
farmers  note  the  much  higher  prloea  for  the 
wheat  and  eoarse  grains  that  are  being 


received  by  American  farmers  Just  across  the 
International  border  line.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
a  farmer,  Mr.  J.  Hume  Lee.  who  has  a  farm 
at  Gretna.  Manitoba,  and  an  adjoining  farm 
Immediately  across  the  bordsr  line  at  Neche. 
N.  £>ak..  Informed  me  that  last  year  he  sewed 
his  adjoining  farms  at  Gretna  and  Neche  with 
Thatcher  wheat  and  O.  A.  C.  31  barley.  He 
harvested  both  crops  together  with  the  same 
implements.  He  sold  his  wheat  at  the  Amer- 
ican elevator  for  $3.66  a  biuhel  and  at  the 
Canadian  elevator  for  $1.20  ^.  He  sold  his 
barley  at  the  American  elevator  for  $2.10  and 
at  the  Canadian  elevator  for  86  ^  cents. 
Since  then,  the  quotations  for  wheat  on 
November  19  at  these  same  elevators  were 
$3.94  for  wheat  at  the  American  elevator  and 
the  same  price  as  formerly — $1.30V^ — at  the 
Canadian  elevator.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that, 
while  Britain  Is  buying  wheat  from  Canada 
tmder  Government  agreement  at  $1.66,  she 
Is  paying  for  American  wheat,  and  has  been 
paying  all  these  }'ears.  the  much  higher  price 
as  reflected  by  the  Chicago  futures  market. 

A  new  farmers  organization  has  been 
started  In  western  Canada — the  Parmers  Pro- 
tective Association.  Its  objects  are  to  de- 
mand that  the  Government  shall  pay  farm- 
ers the  full  market  price  for  their  wheat, 
coarse  grains  and  llveetock,  and  that  If 
Canada  wishes  to  subsidize  Britain,  and  the 
people  of  C^anada,  with  cheap  bread,  that 
these  subsidies  shall  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  our  prairie  wheat  growers 
alone.  The  Association  draws  attention  to 
the  simple  fact  that  Canadians  who  are  sup- 
plying Britain  with  lumber,  pulpwood,  pi^ier, 
nlckle,  asbestos,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  automo- 
biles and  farm  machinery,  are  selling  these 
things  to  Britain  at  full  world  market  prices, 
and  that  moreover,  the  goods  that  Britain  is 
selling  to  Canada,  much  of  them  purchased 
by  Canadian  prairie  farmers,  are  also  sold  by 
Britain  at  the  full  world  market  price.  Why, 
asks  this  Association,  should  our  farmers  be 
the  only  people  required  to  subsidize  Britain 
with  a  cheap  product? 

To  implement  the  government  sale  of 
wheat  to  Britain,  the  government  found  It 
necessary  to  bring  down  bill  No.  23,  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  13,  1947. 
This  bill  completely  nationalizes  or  socializes 
our  wheat  industry.  The  bill  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment complete  control  over  the  produc- 
tion, the  authorized  acreage  from  which 
farmers  can  deliver,  the  amount  farmers  can 
deliver  to  elevators  from  each  acre,  and  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  all  wheat. 
Wheat,  therefore,  in  Canada.  Is  now  a  com- 
plete State  monopoly,  Just  as  are  the  social- 
ized Industries  in  Britain.  The  new  act  Im- 
poses extremely  heavy  penalties  on  fanners 
and  others  for  any  Infraction  of  the  multi- 
tudinous rules  and  regulations  that  are  now 
set,  and  which  even  may  be  In  the  future 
set  by  the  Wheat  Board  without  any  further 
legislation. 

One  reason  given  by  the  government  for 
taking  over  complete  control  of  the  whole 
wheat  Industry  was,  as  they  put  it,  to  pre- 
vent speculation  In  wheat  and  to  prevent 
speculators  from  making  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farmers.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that 
those  who  signed  the  agreement  for  Canada, 
themselves  engaged  In  the  greatest  wheat 
speculation  of  all  time.  They  actually  sold 
"short"  600,C(X),000  bushels  of  unproduced 
wheat  over  a  term  of  four  years,  and  for  prices 
they  could  not  foresee.  They  sold  short,  not 
with  their  own  money  nor  with  the  govern- 
ment's money,  but  with  the  future  Income 
of  our  prairie  farmers. 

Theee  good  people  forgot,  or  did  not  real- 
ize, that  speculation  has  no  real  effect  on  the 
price  of  wheat,  either  up  or  down.  They  for- 
got also  that  because  wheat  in  Canada  is 
harvested  and  threshed  and  a  good  part  otf 
It  delivered  to  market  within  90  days,  and 
because  the  millers  of  the  world  only  reqtdre 
and  buy  their  supplies  in  a  steady  dally 
stream  throughout  the  yetu*.  that  wheat  can- 
not be  marketed  without  the  aU  of  ^lecu- 


latoTB,  for  whoever  buys  wheat  from  the 
farm«r  in  the  fall,  ec  that  the  farmer  can 
be  paid  for  it.  and  holds  that  wheat  for 
months  until  millers  require  it  later,  is  a 
speculator.  When  the  Government  buys  and 
holds  the  wheat,  therefore,  as  it  Is  doing  in 
Canada  today,  then  the  Government,  hence 
all  the  taxpayers,  become  speculators. 

These  people  forgot,  too.  that  spectilatora 
as  a  group  lose  money,  and  that  their  loaaee 
go  to  the  benefit  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Bo  that  speculators,  besides  per- 
forming the  Important  service  (^  holding  the 
farmer's  wheat  for  months  until  buyers  re- 
quire It,  not  only  do  this  at  tlieir  own  ex- 
pense, but  indeed  pay  a  little  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  performing  this  Important  and  essen- 
tial economic  fiuction.  All,  as  shown  In  the 
study  entitled  "Pinanclal  Results  of  Specu- 
laUve  Holding  of  Wheat"  published  In 
"Wheat  Studies'*  for  July  1931  by  the  Pood 
Research  Institute  of  California. 

My  own  observation  is  that  whenever  a 
Government  handles  wheat  and  sets  a  price 
for  it.  the  price  set  Is  never  in  accordance 
with  economic  considerations,  hut  Is  greatly 
Influenced  and  sometimes  entirely  governed 
by  political  pressure.  Because  of  this,  such 
Government-set  prices  are  quite  unable  to 
fill  their  natural  economic  function. 

I  have  complied  records  of  many  attempts 
to  fix  prices  by  the  State  on  wheat  and  many 
other  commodities  during  the  past  6,000 
years — every  attempt  failed — not  one  suc- 
ceeded— usually  they  merely  made  oondltiona 
mticb  worse. 

Pree  prices,  as  reflected  through  a  futtirea 
market  in  accordance  with  the  multitudinous 
factors  of  supply  and  demand  throughout 
the  world,  not  only  of  wheat,  btit  of  every 
foodstuff  with  which  wheat  has  to  compete, 
besides  rewardii^  producers  and  making 
foodstuffs  available  to  the  pec^le  of  the 
world,  have  additional  work  to  do.  They  must 
perform  the  function  of  maintaining  an  equi- 
librium between  supply  and  demand  and 
when,  for  any  reason,  certain  causes  bring 
about  a  disequilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand,  free  prices  if  left  alone  \inder 
the  Influence  of  competition  tend  to  re- 
store the  balance,  but  they  must  be  free 
competitive  prices  to  do  the  work.  When  a 
scarcity  occurs,  higher  prices  are  registered 
which  induce  farmers  to  produce  more  and 
induce  consumers  to  waste  less  and  to  ke 
more  thrifty  with  the  product — in  short,  to 
buy  less.  Conversely,  when  supplies  are 
overabundant,  free  prices,  if  left  alone,  fall, 
inducing  farmers  to  produce  less  and  the 
people  to  consume  more.  When  prices  are 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  the  market  that  i« 
wrong,  but  the  causes  that  affect  the  mar- 
ket that  are  out  of  adjustment. 

Personally,  I  regard  the  open  futures  mar« 
ket  as  one  of  the  great  economic  achieve^ 
ments  of  men,  as  tending  to  distribute  food- 
stuffs qtiickly  and  at  an  extremely  low  coet 
and  to  Insure  at  all  times  that  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  increases — as  It  Is  at  the 
rate  of  22,000,000  additional  mouths  to  be 
fed  each  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per 
i^nniim — producers  will  be  Induced  to  put 
forth  extra  efforts  to  fill  these  additional 
demands  for  foods  as  they  come  along  year 
by  year. 

No  Government  bureau,  no  matter  how 
able  Its  members  may  be,  can  sell  as  much 
wheat,  I  am  sure,  as  can  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants, each  with  his  own  money  Invested 
in  his  own  business,  probing  every  martet 
of  the  world  for  pcasible  extra  sales,  with 
the  hope  of  making  a  profit,  and  working 
even  harder  for  the  fear  of  making  a  loss. 

It  Is  to  a  great  extent  because  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  an  open-futures  market 
with  Its  reflected  high  prices  to  producers 
that  the  United  States  ott  America  last  year 
Increased  iHieat  acreage.  It  is  because  of 
the  Gov«mment-eet  ^rict.  of  necessity  a  low 
price  to  producers,  that  Canada  last  year, 
in  qilta  at  the  world's  great  hunger,  actuaUy 
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portal  t  eeODomic  functtoos  filled  by  specu- 
lators are  not  understood.  It  Is  often  for- 
(oCtM  that  should  the  speculator  who  oper- 
atas  t  iro\2gh  futures  mark:u  be  dene  away 
with.  ih9  farmers  themselves  would  become 
spaeul  ktors  by  withholding  their  wheat  from 
or  even  from  the  Government, 
for  htftaar  prlees  in  the  future,  and 
prlcea  are  sat  at  a  low  figure  for  a 
rabia  period,  then  farmers  would  re- 
and  so  reduce  production,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  It. 
Hlghe  ■  prices  are  the  only  Inducement  of 
which  I  know  that  will  ever  patauada  farmers 
to  dc  extra  work  to  bring  forth  greater 
produ  rtlon. 

It  V  111  have  been  noticed  that  the  present 
abaolT  tely  complete  State  control  over  Cana- 
dian :  armers  and  over  the  CanadUn  wheat 
Indus  ry  aU.  as  set  out  In  bill  No.  23.  actually 
starte  I  in  a  very  small  and  mild  way  In  the 
year  1 100.  but  that  It  has  gone  along  with  a 
numt  it  of  quiet,  successive,  gradual  steps, 
until  re  have  arrived  today  at  complete  State 
mono  tolj.  which  illustrates.  I  suggest,  how 
Insldii  nialy  Government  control,  little  by 
little,  ctaape  upon  the  people  once  it  is  per- 
mltte<  I  to  start.  Illustntttig.  too.  the  truth 
of  th'!  old  French  piuearb  which  tells  us. 
"It  is  the  first  step  that  counts."  I  venture 
to  rec  xnmend  to  oar  good  friend,  the  United 
States .  not  to  take  that  first  step  of  control 
over  ]  our  wheat  industry,  for.  tf  It  la  taken. 
It  wU  Inevitably  lead  to  still  ftirther  steps 
hbuI  Tnttad  Stataa  farmers  would  end  up  in 
tba  sa  w»  bad  poaltlon  t»  wbltih  ow  Canadian 
pralrli  i  farmers  find  tbeoaaaivaa. 

I  h4va  taaard  it  suted  by  sobm  that  wheat 
aa  rsflactad  by  the  Chicago  open  mar- 
kat  aiJB  wtwt  some  call  speculative,  meaning. 
parha  »,  they  think  prices  are  too  high.  I 
vaotu  w  to  draw  attention  to  the  simple  fact 
that  1  he  price  of  wheat  as  set  by  the  Cana- 
dian ITbaat  Board  Itself  has  always  been 
Ugbai  than  prieas  raflected  by  the  Chicago 
futun  B  marfeat.  Now  our  Canadian  prices 
toe  eh  m  9  wbaat  as  sat  by  the  wheat  board 
are  se ;  imder  a  definite  Instruction  or  ordv 
to  the  board  by  the  Government,  which  says 
that  t  M  board  "will  sell  grain  at  such  prices 


eoaalders   reasonable."    If.   therefore, 
prlcea  for  class  2  wheat  are  rea- 
much  more  reasonable  must  iM 
tha  CKl»ugP  futures  prices,  which  are  con- 
tykXMr. 
During  the  course  of  tts  tO  years  of  activity 
than  18  royal  commissions  have  thor- 
Inrestlgated  the  Winnipeg  futuraa 
.    Not  one  of  them  ever  recommended 
that  ibm  market  should  be  eloaed.  not  ana 
ended  any  cortallaMnt  nr  ham- 

the    futuraa 
was  in  the  tntarait  of  produeara. 
that  Am  market  perfonaad  Important 
toaa  t^both  producers  and  constuners. 

rmai  caaaoMTs 

fbrateth«s  of  our  Canadian  peopla 

kmg  ago  to  win  their 

and    freedom   from   kings,   prlncea, 

and  from  the  state.    They  often 

their  very  Uvea  for  that  purpoae. 


pertni 
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Today,  In  Canada,  our  farmers  hav« 
wittingly  become  merely  humble  serv  .nisj 
the    state.      The    state    is     their 
Thousands  of  us  in  Canada  look  longingly  \ 
the  United  Stataa.  where  farmers  sull 
the  liberty  and  freedom  fought  (or  and 
by  their  anceators  against  kings  and  gc 
menta.    Many  of  us  in  Canada  today 
fervently  that  the  United  States  is  an 
of   liberty   In   a   gradually   extending 
desert  of  human  servitude. 

It  was  not  to  have  their  every  action 
llced   and  dictated  by   bureaucrats,   wlthj 
constant  fear  of  fine  and  imprlaonment 
the    breaking    of    minor    regxilatlons. 
Canadian  farmers  made  very  great 
In  order  to  assist  In  winning  two  great 
for   human    freedom.     We    in   Canada 
hoping,   therefore,  that  soma  day  we 
again  be  blessed  with  that  same  Indlvi 
liberty  and  freedom  which  Is  still  fortunal 
enjoyed  and  cherished  by  our  brother  fi 
ers  In  the  United  States. 

Representative  Hoban.  I  am  very  much 
terested.  having  previously  read  your 
ment.  In  knowing  it.  under  control.  prodI 
tlon  of  wheat  has  tncrsaaed  In  Canada. 

Mr.  SraAMoa.  It  has  decreased,  sir. 
production  of  wheat  under  these  low 
to  farmers  has  decreased. 

Representative     Hoaaw.  Wheat     has 
creased.    Tou  attribute  that  to  controls 
to  false  pricee  which  do  not  reflect  the 
supply-and-demand  pressure  on  wheat. 

ICr.  arsAMOC.  Right,  sir.  We  went 
from  28.000,000  acres  to  23.000,000  acrai. 
cause  of  the  low  price  the  farmers  are 
ting.  The  present  price  they  are  getting| 
not  an  incentive  that  enables  and  that 
courages  them  to  increase  acreage  as  you 
crsaasd  it  in  the  United  States. 

Repre9entatlve  Hokan.  Do  you  know 
many  countries  In  the  world  today  are 
Ing  wheat  \mder  what  might  be  called  a 
agrarian  economy? 

ICr.  Snairas.  Tea.     In  the  Argentina 
In  Australia  they  are  selling  their  wheat 
extremely  high  prices,  even  higher  than 
cago.  incidentally;  that  Is  the  Argentine. 
Australia    approximately    the    same    as 
Chicago  price. 

Representative  HoaAM.  Is  that  the 
Tldual  grower? 

lir.  SraANCS.  No;  that  Is  the 
monopoly  selling  the  wheat  at 
In  the  Argentine  much  higher,  since  H  is  { 
to  $6  a  bushel.     But  they  adopt  the 

>  that  thay  do  in  Canada,  both  la  , 
and  Australia.     They  only  pair 
farmers   a  fraction   of   what  they   sell 
wheat  for,  so  that  the  farmer  receives  n 
small  amount  of  money  and  has  had  :><) 
ducement  to  increase  his  acreage. 

In  the  Argentine  it  has  has  gone  down 
penirent  since  last  year,  and  that  13  tc 
in  Itself  is  about  10  percent  lower  t.  iu 
prewar  average. 

In  Australia,  they  have  not  decreased 
age.  because  the  farmers  there  are  proi 
dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year,  betwrf n 
price   they  are  receiving  and   the   pnca' 
wMA  Ih^'  wheat  la  sold,  hut  thay  have 
ht  AnatraUa  dsrraaasd  wheat  acreage; 
have  the  same  acreage  on  a  hundred  tt 
and  bushels,  12.4  and  12.3  are  the  two 
they  have  net  increased  or  decreased  in 
tralia. 

Bepresentatlve  Boajut.  Is  It  tnie  that 
United  States  Is  tha  only  country   In 
world  that  la  ralalng  wheat  under  what 
be  termed  an  approximation  of  a  free 
omy? 

Mr.  aiBAMOB.  Tss. 

Bspraaenutlve  Hobam.  We  are  the  last. 

Mr.  SiBAMos.  I  would  say  that,  yes,  sir. 
Britain  they  have  incceased  acraage 
they  are  paying  thalr  farmers  a  large 
of  money:  they  are  dsaparate  in  Britain  to  | 
more  wheat. 

The  land  will  only  feed  20.000.000 
and  they  have  a  populaUoo  of  27,000.000. 


farmers  for  this  next 
1.88  for  the  first  300 
er  that  on  the  farm; 

[is  out  of  the  proceeds 
loan? 
ir.     Well,  if  you  like 
Tour  loan  and  our 

Do  you  look  with 
on  the  pcu-t  of  this 
lulatlon  of  the  experi- 

I  your  pardon,  sir? 

Do  you  look  with 
tlon  in  this  country  to 
i^anada  Is  now  follow- 

lot  quite  catch  that. 

I    do    not    know 

lestlon.     I  say,  do  you 

lendly  neighbor  toward 

ig  in   the  steps  that 

create  allocations  and 

eventually  result  In  a 

J? 

frald.  sir.  that  if  you 

teps  and  decided  on  it. 

^e  have  there,  the  great 

itent  of  farmers,  the 

has  go  Into  politics 

to  farmers  and  a 

»age.  wotild  Inevitably, 

[follow  in  this  country. 

IN.  In  other  words,  it 

[naturally  flows  from  a 

resulted  in  our  raising 

bushels  above  any- 

I  in  this  country  before? 

tt  had  much  to  do  with 

lers  were  privileged 

If  we  had  not  pro- 
as that,   though,  the 
susly  higher,  could  It 


in   Supply  and  demand 


\rt.  8o   we    are    to   be 
have  a  record  wheat 


IN.  Which  came   from 
lers  to  raise  in  a  free 


Thank  you. 
great  blessing  for  the 
I  United  States  has  got 
^heat. 
IN.  A  little  louder  on 


^jo  Probkn 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 

[starts  out  with  these 

;ent  publicity  of  the 

I  Indians  has  received 

,  and  so  forth."  the 

?ad  to  make  certain 

have  received  nu- 

imunlcatluns    from 

country  and  many 

Congressmen  cosi- 

the  Navajo  Indians, 

It  of  what  is  called 


the  national  publicity  which  the  subject 
has  had  in  recent  weeks.  Therefore  I 
feel  that  I  as  one  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  Arizona,  which  State  has  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion within  it.  should  make  some  state- 
ment in  partial  reply  to  these  numerous 
Inquiries.  I  say  in  partial  reply,  for  it 
Is  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  brief  and 
complete  reply  to  this  long-time  critical 
problem  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  It  is  a 
complex  problem  involving  the  most 
numerous  tribe  of  Indians  in  our  country 
and  occupying  an  area  as  large  as  West 
Virginia  and  touching  four  States. 
Therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  problem 
comes  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Navajo  Indians?  It  is  true  that  it  is 
critical  indeed,  but  for  a  better  under- 
standing it  should  be  made  clear  that  it 
has  not  altogether  suddenly  become  so. 
Rather,  it  has  gradually  grown  worse  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Who 
Is  to  blame  for  this  critical  condition?  I 
cannot  fairly  specify,  as  there  are  numer- 
ous causes  making  it  difficult  to  assess  the 
blame  properly.  Certainly  our  Govern- 
ment, including  Congress,  the  Interior 
Department,  and  especially  the  Indian 
Service,  must  bear  a  large  share.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  too  much  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  on  the  part  of  oflBcials 
and  some  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
white  people  living  near  this  reservation. 
However,  it  must  be  said  that  various  re- 
ligious groups  have  done  some  good  work 
among  the  Navajos.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  do  entirely  what  the  Government 
should  have  done,  except  only  in  a  very 
small  way,  and  they  have  not  adequately 
done  what  the  missionary  spirit  usually 
prompts  to  do  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  general  sit- 
uation. I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hopi  Indians  are  in  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  plight  as  the  Navajo  Indians. 
The  Hopi  Indians  number  only  about  four 
thousand,  whereas  the  Navajos  outnum- 
ber them  15  to  1.  The  Navajos  are 
stockmen  and  move  about  as  nomadic 
tribesmen,  depending  mostly  upon  sheep 
and  goats.  As  they  have  sought  pasture 
lands,  they  have  encroached  upon  the 
Hopis  who  are  also  stockmen,  and  the 
Navajos  have  taken  over  by  far  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  Hopi  Reservation.  This 
has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Hopis  have  today  only  one-sixth  as  much 
land  to  use  as  was  set  aside  for  them 
about  60  years  ago  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation. 

In  the  case  of  both  tribes,  their  rather 
poor  lands  have  been  so  overgrazed  that 
the  Government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  their  flocks  and  herds  until 
both  the  Navajos  and  the  Hopis  find  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  mtike  any  sort  of 
living  at  all.  Now  the  Government  has 
had  valid  reason  for  limiting  their  graz- 
ing permits.  This  has  not  been  done  in 
a  cruel  or  inhuman  way  to  plague  the 
Indians  or  punish  them  or  to  threaten 
them  with  starvation.  This  stock-re- 
duction program  has  not  been  the  sole 
and  only  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  rather  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
service,  although  I  think  inadequate,  to 
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enable  the  Indians  to  get  as  much  animal 
production  and  economic  value  out  of 
their  smaller  but  improved  herds  and 
flocks.  Therefore,  I  am  not  condemn- 
ing governmental  action  In  regard  to 
stock  reduction,  in  general,  other  than 
to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

It  may  be  that  a  great  number  of 
Navajos  are  nearer  a  critical  condition 
today  than  ever  before,  but  such  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  them  in  recent  years. 
What  has  caused  the  situation  to  be 
worse  now?  One  cause  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  growing  population  pressing 
against  the  seeming  limits  of  subsistence. 
These  are  a  primitive  people,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Malthus  operates  among 
them  so  that  the  natural  increase  in 
numbers  press  hard  upon  the  limits  of 
subsistence  on  the  reservation  as  they 
have  known  it.  Another  reason  why  the 
Navajo  situation  is  more  critical  at  this 
time  is  an  aftermath  of  World  War  II. 
This  is  due  to  the  return  of  Indian  vet- 
erans to  an  increasingly  Impoverished 
land  and  a  cessation  of  pay  checks  to 
veterans  and  to  the  older  members  of  tlie 
tribe  who  had  been  war  workers  and 
even  to  the  young  women  who  had  served 
during  the  war  otl  the  reservation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  many  older  Navajos  worked 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  in  muni- 
tion depots  nearby,  and  a  large  number 
of  Navajo  girls  were  employed  in  Fred 
Harvey's  eating  houses  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Therefore,  the  Navajos  got 
along  quite  well  during  the  war  period 
even  though  their  stock-reduction  pro- 
gram did  hit  the  reservation  hard  dur- 
ing those  same  years. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  been  sadly  negligent 
and  inadequate  with  regard  to  schools 
for  the  Navajos.  It  hsis  t>een  said  that 
the  States  containing  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation have  also  been  negligent,  but  I 
deny  the  charge  applied  to  Arizona 
which  contains  the  larger  portion  of  the 
reservation.  Of  course,  the  public 
schools  of  Arizona  are  not  available  to 
the  Navajo  Indian  children,  nor  can  they 
be  made  available,  because  that  portion 
of  Arizona  having  public  schools  near 
the  reservation  is  sparsely  settled  and 
has  inadequate  school  facilities  even  for 
a  fraction  of  the  Navajo  children,  as- 
suming that  they  could  be  brought  to 
such  schools.  The  area  itself  is  so  vast 
and  lacking  in  good  roads  that  it  is  im- 
possible at  the  present  time  to  bring 
Navajo  children  to  the  nearest  white 
schools  on  the  fringes  of  the  reserva- 
tion, even  if  the  Federal  Government 
paid  adequately  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Of  course,  Arizona  is  interested  in  the 
educational  progress  of  all  children 
within  her  borders.  The  State  educa- 
tional association  meeting  in  Phoenix 
early  In  November  announced  their  at- 
titude in  an  emphatic  resolution  con- 
cerning education  for  the  Navajos.  How- 
ever, the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  general  care  of  Indians 
is  such  a  herculean  task  that  the  State 
of  Arizona  could  not  possibly  carry  the 
burden,  even  if  it  were  Just  and  fair  to 
Impose  it  upon  the  State.  Certainly.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  impose  that  bur- 
den now. 


As  a  schoolman  and  as  a  humanl* 
tarian,  I  personally  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  education  of  Navajo 
and  Hopi  children  and  about  the  health 
of  all  our  Indians.  However.  I  am  giv- 
ing much  thought  to  their  economic  re- 
habilitation and  stability  since  that  is  the 
thing  that  will  count  In  the  long  nm 
because  it  is  basic.  Of  course,  we  must 
take  care  of  any  immediate  need  due  to 
a  food  crisis.  Dictates  of  humanity  re- 
quire that  we  do  that,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently done  just  that  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Several  times  within  re- 
cent years  emergency  measures  have  had 
to  be  taken  to  relieve  some  of  these  In- 
dians. The  whole  reservation  is  situated 
on  a  high  plateau,  but  on  this  plateau 
are  also  mountain  areas  which  are  dan- 
gerous In  the  wintertime.  In  late  au- 
tvunn  large  numbers  of  Navajos  go  to 
gather  pinon  nuts,  hoping  to  lay  in  a 
supply  for  the  winter.  Occasionally, 
large  numbers  of  Indians  are  endangered 
In  this  work.  Recently,  several  hundred 
Navajos  were  marooned  by  snow,  and 
food  had  to  be  furnished  them  by  air- 
plane. Of  course,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  do  the  humane 
thing  in  any  or  all  such  emergencies,  but 
this  is  good  Samaritan  work  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  more  perma- 
nent obhgation  for  their  future.  The 
really  important  part  of  our  governmen- 
tal obligation  Is  a  long-range  program. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  and  for  several 
years  prior  to  that,  the  Navajo  Indians 
were  fairly  stable  economically.  They 
had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
produced  great  quantities  of  wool  which 
they  wove  into  Navajo  rugs.  They  dis- 
posed of  their  production  at  fair  prices. 
The  Navajos  are  good  workers  in  several 
different  lines,  and  if  given  some  aid  and 
much  encouragement  in  an  economic 
way  they  can  make  their  own  living  and 
prosper.  The  Government  has  done 
some  things  to  aid  them  in  an  economic 
way,  but  I  think  not  nearly  enough.  The 
Navajos  are  essentially  stockmen,  and 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  produce 
livestock  and  its  products  to  the  very 
limit  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
ranges.  I^favor  increasing  the  carrying 
capacity  of  their  ranges  and  enlarging  In 
every  possible  way  their  economic  baae. 
I  am  not  suggesting  adding  any  more 
land  to  their  reservation,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting making  their  reservation  more 
productive.    How  can  this  be  done? 

Something  has  already  been  done  by 
Improving  their  stock.  The  Government 
has  furnished  better  breeding  stock  and 
also  dipping  vats  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
water  holes  and  water  wells,  and  recently 
reseeding  of  their  overgrazed  land.  Now 
this  is  a  program  that  I  think  can  be  en- 
larged upon,  especially  in  reseeding  to 
restore  their  pasturage,  but  one  great 
addition  would  be  to  furnish  Irrigatlcm 
facilities  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. Many  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation  could  be  made 
highly  productive  through  irrlgati(m. 
and  the  Indians  have  one  of  the  very 
best  water  rights.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  expensive,  for  the  very  nature  of  that 
region  challenges  to  the  utmost  the  hy- 
draulic engineer,  but  certainly  money 
spent  in  such  a  wealth-producing  way  is 
far  better  than  the  same  amount  spent 
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In  mere  charity.  Therefore.  I  hemrtily 
favor  he  10-year  pr«tnm  caittng  for 
$M.00«  000  which  has  icesally  been  an- 
nounce d  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  u4  Navajo*.  Let  us  do  the  Good 
work  of  a  temporary  charac 


ter  as  8  required,  but  let  us  ak»  4o  the 
basic  r  imedial  work  which  Is  but  ear  aol- 
emn  obligation  to  theee  Indians  and  re* 
._  of  us  by  our  own  self-interest  as 
asJ  the  dicutes  of  humanity. 
It  hi  s  been  my  feeling  that  the  wisest 
eoune  of  action  for  Congress  to  take 
BOW  w  th  regard  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indians  other  than  present  care,  is  to 
Inaugurate  a  long-range  plan  for  their 
rehabi  lUtlon.    I  do  not  want  to  mlnl- 

, t  »e  need  for  action  in  the  present 

emergincy.  for  I  think  both  emergency 
action]  and  long-range  development 
be  carried  on  concurrently.  One 
for  emergency  action  now  is  that 
we  ha4e  not  beg\m  earlier  to  inaugurate 
a  taof  range  program  for  these  Indians. 
Cbartt  r  work  is  important,  but  good  sa- 
maritin  efforts  should  not  stand  in  the 
way  o  constructive  remedial  work.  In 
the  ca  le  of  the  Navajo  and  Hop!  Indians 
with  t  leir  real  needs  and  claim  upon  the 
Natloi  's  fair  dealing,  we  must  not,  like 
the  du  mb  servant,  be  so  busy  mopping  up 
tiM  wtter  that  we  fall  to  turn  off  the 
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Whiit  long-range  provisions  would  I 
suggest?  First.  I  would  suggest  a  Mar- 
shall >lan  for  the  Navajos — that  Is.  I 
hc4i  ttatm  to  help  themselves.  If 
K  Is  I  ossfble.  and  I  think  it  is.  for  the 
Navajp  reservation  to  become  a  national 

a  national  liability. 

that  i  the  Mawhall  plan  for  these  In- 
dians, or  any  other  Indians,  which  I 
would  favor.  How  can  that  be  done 
wlthli  the  framework  of  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  area  within  the  rcaer- 
•   "nils  Is  a  peculiar  area  as  wen  as 

one.    It  presents  a  challenge  to 

the  lokenuity  of  civilised  man  as  well  as 
prlml^ve  man.    It  can  be  made  sultaUe 
part  of  its  Indian  population  as 
stockifaen. 

Whkt  of  the  remaining  population? 
Perhaps  Industries  established  on  the 
lessi  Ration  and  employment  off  tikt  res- 
wUl  both  have  to  be  ifcifiilipstf 
and  e)iccan«ed  for  these  fiidlaBS.   I  be- 
that  IndHrtJry  on  the  reservation 

le  oieottraged  and  become  highly 

pnttt  Me,  which  wouJd  be  a  partial 
swer.lAlso.  I  believe  that  those  Indians 


here 


can  bfcome  good  farmers  If  tillable  land 

with 

them 

good 

land 


River 


ttian 


water  out  of  the  Colorado  River  syst< 
in  addition  to  that  which  falls  upon 
reservation.    Of  course,  the  Navajo 
ervatlon  has  more  land  in  spite  of  11 
almost    universal    rough    terrain    tl 
could  be  tilled  If  there  were  availal 
water  supply.    This  reservation,  Uke 
other  parts  of  the  Colorado  River 
contains  more  tillable  acres  than 
is  water  supply  for  such  acres. 
long-range  plan,  whether  it  be  the  l( 
year  plan  now  offered  by  the  Intei 
Department  or  some  other  long-n 
plan,  must  consider  bringing  Color 
River  water  or  waters  ot  the  San  J\ 
River  onto  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
plan  lacking  this  provision  will  be  int 
quate  and  to  a  certain  extent  unwise. 
In  conclusion,  I  recommend  two  t] 
of  action,  authorised  and   provided 
law  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Inc 
First,  an  emergency  appropriation 
quate  to  take  care  of   the  Immedlat 
needs,  and  second,  the  initiation  of 
program  calling  for.  perhaps  a  hunc 
million  dollars  over  the  next  dozen  yei 
to  fulfill  the  Qovemment's  obligation 
these  Indians  and  to  make  these  tril 
an  economic  asset  Instead  of  an 
nomlc  and  social  liability  to  the  Nat 
It  is  difflcult  for  most  of  us  to  undei 
stand  how  great  an  economic  asset  tl 
may  be  or  how  heavy  a  liability  they 
IncreaslnRly    become,    depending    u| 
our  course  of  action. 


water  right  can  be  furnished 

There  are  a  few  small  plots  of 

and  being  farmed  by  them,  but  the 

i  not  sufficient  at  the  present  tioie. 

The  )  avaios  who  are  farming,  ani  tlwre 
are  many  who  would  like  to  farm  tuiA 
eann<t  have  the  land  to  farm  now.  are 
perm  tted  only  10  acres  as  a  maximum. 
and  t  lat.  of  course,  is  not  in  private  own- 
•nhl^  but  allotted  as  tribal  land  by  the 
council. 
8c4rce  as  water  is  fei  tha  Ookrado 
Basin.  I  feel  thai  Ibe  mitot 
right  Is  of  hi^  priority,  though 
rdatljrely  small.  I  think  there 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Navaja 
ervat  on  ought  to  be  entitled  to  aol 


a  htmdred  thousand  acre-feei  of 


TUs  Is  FreeJoai.  Mr.  Vuhinsky 
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or 
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Of  TBS  HOITSB  OP  RKPRBBSNTATIVB  i 
Tuesday.  December  2,  1947 

Mr.  TEAGX7E.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  since 
ly  hope  that  everyone  will  read  th  -  f( 
lowing  article  which  has  been  publ 
in  the  public  Interest  by  many  news 
pers.  as  many  of  us  do  not  realise  all 
liberties  and  freidoas  which  are  mi 
available  to  us  by  our  form  of  govei 
ment    This  message  would  serve  an 
greater  purpose  if  it  could  be  published  J 
Russian  newspapers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
the  Racoaa.  I  wish  to  include  the  H 
lowing  message  which  was  published 
the  K.  Wolens  department  store  in 
Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun  on  November 
1947: 


Txxr  oo  noMM,  rov 

'RSM  laiTlHB  ABUUT 

xmrno  stATMB  or  ktnMicA 

Tcu  Bouii  ds  It  in  Pravda.  which 
truth.  Toa  aDOUl  uac  radio  liosoow  to 
th«n.  Tou  oculd  t«ll  it  to  your  p«ople 
are  not  m«inb«n  of  your  Omninunlst 
toot  who  ar«  owned,  body  and  eoul.  by 


Tba  eould  t«U  your  people  that  we 
eane  are  not  eee^lng  war  and  are  not 
molten.     We   hate  wat.     We  want 
We  want  the  whole  vcrld  to  have  the 
ranltlee   and   freedom   upon   which 
peace  can  be  brought  to  aU  nations, 
know  that. 


It  we  are  not  a  eap- 

I  your  people  that  our 
ioe.  airlines,  ship- 
mines  end  forests 

iment  but  thst  they 

ms  private  citizens. 

,  mUllons — end  many 

jple's  dollars  are  in- 

[automobile  and  cur 

II  ntber  Indiistries — 
>f  the  savings  of  the 

3ple  that  ve  are  not 

but  thst  your  Russia 

te  capltailstlc  nation 

thing,  including  the 

te  people  could  make 

^le  own  everything — 
It  In  the  U.  8  S.  R. 
rerythlng — Including 

}le  that  in  America, 
know  how.  we  have 
production  within 
SspUOn  that  tcle- 
3Tea.  radios,  refrlger- 
cuum  cleaners,  and 
luxurlps   In    America. 
60  percent  of  all  the 
arid — and    they    are 
-they  are  owned  by 
le  capitalists.    Every 
}le  own  is  owned  he- 
money   out  of   the 
led  by  any  people, 
competitive  system. 

It  our  courts  of  Jus- 
system  by  which  12 
the  guilt  or  Inno- 
and  brought  to  the 
|udges  who  decide  on 
We.    the    people, 
loimces    sentence. 

I  that  we  sent  to  your 
3f  lend-lease  war  ma- 
over  Nazi  Oermany, 
turned  on  you.    Mar- 
i  the  war  would  have 
productivity  of  Amer- 
people  that  ail  the 
to  you  was  produced 
to  what  we  needed 
Id  help  England  win 

kter  American  prO" 
Soviet  Russia.    Why? 
Ited  States  production 
lucer  Is  free.     Explain 
lea  Is  self-regulated 
in  you  In  the  Inner 
Russians   from   tbm 

ty.  that  In  the  United 
an.  woman,  and 
>rogries — Is  automatl- 
^d  freedom — can  pick 
^portuntty  they  want. 
Id  decide,  personally. 

Constitution    and 

^ant  something  which 

-there  must  be  sub- 

lendment  so  that  all 

ky  two-thirds  vote  of 

Sutes  can  such  an 

w.     No  person.  In  or 

in  Issue  an  order  In 

Itltutlon.     Tell    them 

ke  rights  of  man  and 

kte  a  servant  of  the 

the  oppoeite   of  the 

|unl«tlc  system  where 

le  state  Is  everything. 

(berty  and  freedom. 

le    United    SUtaa   oC 

Xhat  the  same  legal 

to  continu*  as  a  re- 
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public  also  enable  our  businesses  to  con- 
tinue with  constant  change  and  modifica- 
tion. Would  you  tell  them  that  America 
has  achieved  the  highest  living  standard — 
the  greatest  tolerance,  the  truest  charity^ 
all  because  of  giving  liberty  and  freedom  to 
all  people,  and  that  we  in  America  regard 
the  police  state  as  a  horror,  as  a  crime 
against  the  body  and  soul  of  man. 

Tell  your  people  that  we  resent  the  chargea 
that  we  are  a  warmongering  people.  It  Is 
not  only  unkind  and  uncalled  for — ^but  a 
malicious  statement. 

Mr.  Vlshlnsky.  If  you  were  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  ret\u-ned  from 
visiting  Russia,  you  could  sute  publicly 
what  you  discovered.  You  could  say  It  In 
print,  by  radio— even  In  moving  pictures. 
Tou  would  have  that  right  as  an  American 
citizen.  You  are  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  Can  you  go  home  and  tell  the 
truth? 

As  an  American  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America  I  have  freedom  to  make  this  state- 
ment In  public  print  as  often  as  I  please. 
Recently.  I  was  invited  to  make  a  redlo  broad- 
cast. I  will  bk  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  It 
Is  aomethlng  'about  our  country  and  the 
freadom  of  every  individual  in  It.  Woxild 
you  like  to  read  It?  I  can  send  it  through 
the  United  States  mall.  Any  citizen  can 
have  It. 

That  Is  freedom.  Mr.  Vlshlnsky.  That  is 
the  byproduct — Just  one  of  the  byprod- 
ucts— of  the  most  priceless  secret  that  you 
could  carry  back  to  Russia.  The  secret  Is 
the  system  by  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  made  progress.  A  system  of 
liberty  and  freedom  for  the  Individual.  If 
you  would  see  your  own  country  move  fast 
Into  a  great,  productive  nation  of  happy  peo- 
ple, set  yotu-  people  free.  Take  capitalism 
out  of  the  bands  of  your  government  and  put 
It  In  the  hands  of  your  people — where  It  be- 
longs. Capitalism  then  ceases  to  he  what 
you  have  called  it,  and  becomes  the  secret  by 
which  common  wealth  is  created  for  all  the 
people. 

Not  a  single  word  of  this  message  has  a 
double  meaning.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  established  our  way  of 
life  and  only  by  observing  and  spreading  the 
dignity  of  man — the  rights  of  freedom— can 
we  pay  that  debt. 

You  can  answer  this  message.  Mr.  Vlshln- 
sky, In  this  same  newspaper.  You  have  un- 
limited funds  at  your  command.  Why.  you 
are  the  agent  of  the  greatest  capitalistic 
power  on  earth.  I  am  Just  an  American  citi- 
zen, one  of  the  millions  you  have  referred  to 
as  capitalists. 

We  In  America  believe  In  the  splrlttial  as 
well  as  the  material  side  of  life.  They  must 
go  hand-ln-hand.  No  country,  no  govern- 
ment, can  abolish  nature,  the  handmaiden  of 
God.  Nor  can  they  control  the  flood  and  ebb 
tides,  the  changes  of  seasons,  nor  did  any 
country  or  government  place  In  the  earth 
minerals,  oils,  fish  in  the  waters,  fowl  in  the 
air.  No  scientist  can  make  the  seed  which 
creates  the  harvest  to  feed  the  people.  Only 
Ood  can  do  that.  Nature  Insists  that  man 
be  free  In  order  that  he  may  reach  his  highest 
possible  position  and  be  of  service  to  his  fel- 
low man,  not  to  any  state. 

When  you  return  to  your  country.  Mr. 
Vlshlnsky,  why  dont  you  tell  your  people 
about  our  way  of  life  In  America?  "When 
peace  shall  once  more  be  acclaimed,  the  work 
of  the  world  will  have  begun." 

X.  P.  HtnroN. 

WlBiBuar.  Long  Islaicd. 

Any  Individual  or  group  may  reprint  this 
message.  People  in  other  cities  are  now  do- 
ing this.  Liberty  Is  not  private  property.  It 
Is  a  public  as^et.  It  Is  the  property  of  all. 
Treat  it  as  such — wisely,  well,  and  immedi- 
ately. 


Limited  Service  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  S,  1947 

Mr.  POOTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  measure  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Limited  Service 
Corps  in  the  United  States  Army,  trained 
and  capable  of  performing  thousands  of 
noncombat  jobs.  I  believe  such  a  bill 
will  not  only  bolster  Army  strength  but 
will  enable  limited-service  veterans  to 
take  up  jobs  for  which  they  are  already 
trained.  This  measure  will  also  do  away 
with  the  stated  Army  policy  of  hiring 
civilians  to  do  noncombat  work  and  will 
automatically,  therefore,  save  the  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Time  would  not  have  to  be  taken  to  train 
these  veterans  for  they  already  know  the 
work  to  which  they  might  be  assigned. 
I  feel  that  such  an  authorization  will 
enable  the  more  physically  fit  and 
younger  men  to  continue  combat  train- 
ing. This  is  a  practical  point  for  it  will 
do  away  with  having  combat-qualified 
soldiers  drive  staff  cars  and  sit  behind 
desks  or  count  quartermaster  supplies. 
The  Army  needs  young,  alert  men  for 
field  training.  My  program  will  open  the 
way  for  others  to  take  their  places.  I 
believe  there  are  thousands  of  ex-serv- 
icemen throughout  the  country  who 
would  gladly  return  to  limited -service 
jobs  In  the  Army  if  Congress  would  au- 
thorize such  a  step.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced.  I  believe,  Is  the  answer  to  one 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  with 
which  the  Army  has  to  deal  at  the  mo- 
ment, namely,  the  dwindling  enlistment 
problem  and  the  problem  of  who  will 
handle  the  so-called  desk  jobs. 

The  bill,  which  would  estabhsh  a  Lim- 
ited Service  Corps,  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Limited  Service  Corps 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That — 

(a)  The  Limited  Service  Corps  shall  con- 
sist of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  of  all  grades,  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  or  any 
component  thereof,  for  physical  dlsabUlty 
received  in  line  of  duty,  or  whose  physical 
disabilities  are  rated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  service-connected,  but  who  at 
time  of  discharge  was  recommended  for  lim- 
ited service,  or  who  has  now  become  able  to 
perform  limited  service  duty  as  set  forth  In 
paragraph  b. 

(b)  The  term  "limited  service"  shall  mean 
unfit  for  combat  duty  or  combat  training, 
but  able  to  perform  the  daUy  supply,  admin- 
istrative. Inspection,  and  kindred  duties  in 
all  permanent  posts,  camps,  stations,  or  bases. 

(c)  The  duty  of  the  Limited  Service  Corps 
Is  to  furnish  personnel  who  will  replace, 
wherever  possible,  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  enlisted  personnel  In  administration, 
supply,  classification,  correctional,  postal,  ac- 
counting, tran^ortation.  laundry,  finance, 
post  exchange,  public  relations,  and  person- 
nel work,  and  to  replace  ail  civilians  in  the 
post  exchanges.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ordnance 
Department,  Signal  Corps.  Transportation 
Corps,  and  Quartermaster  Corps,  except 
laborers  and  technical  specialists. 


(d)  To  further  enable  physically  fit  per- 
sonnel to  better  their  training  and  to  enable 
troop  movements  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  all  posts,  camps,  stations,  and  baaea 
wUl  establish  a  permanent  post.  camp,  sta- 
tion, or  base  section  of  Limited  Service  per- 
sonnel to  handle  all  post,  camp,  station,  or 
base,  administration,  supply,  transporta- 
tion, classification,  postal,  laundry,  finance, 
post  exchange,  public  relations,  personnel! 
and  all  kindred  work,  as  well  as  any  other 
kinds  of  duties  the  commanding  officer  shall 
set  forth. 

(e)  As  all  types  of  duty  now  performed  by 
the  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  can 
be  performed  by  Limited  Service  personnel, 
and  believing  that  the  proper  place  for 
women  is  In  hospitals  or  the  Medical  Cocps. 
It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  90  days  after  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  that  all  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  be  transferred  to  the 
Medical  Corps  for  duty  In  hospitals  and  ad- 
ministrative work.  tmtU  such  time  as  their 
enlistments  run  out;  further,  that  from 
passage  of  this  act,  no  women  be  enlUted  to 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  and  that  the 
Women'F  Army  Corps  be  abolished  as  so<»x 
as  the  tranaler  of  personnel  be  accompluhed. 
and  that  enlistments  of  women  be  accepted 
only  to  the  Women's  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
or  a  subdivision  thereof,  hereafter  esUb- 
llshed  by  law  or  the  Secretary  of  National 
Defense. 

(f)  This  act  shall  be  in  effect  at  passage, 
and  the  Secretary  of  National  Defense  shall 
be  responsible  that  the  Limited  Service  Corps 
is  established  and  begins  functioning  wlth- 
to  60  days  from  date  of  passage. 

(g)  Any  laws  which  are  Inconsistent  or 
to  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed 
or  abolished  as  far  as  they  affect  this  act. 
or  any  part  theroef . 

Bmc.  2.  (a)  All  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  discharged  for  physical  dis- 
ability from  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
or  any  component  thereof,  and  recommended 
for  limited  service  at  time  of  discharge,  or 
who  are  now  flt  for  limited  service  are 
eligible  for  commission  In  the  Limited  Serv- 
ice Corps,  and  any  officer  who  has  drawn 
longevity  pay  for  6  years  service  or  over  shall 
be  commissioned  if  his  past  and  expected 
service  before  his  sixtieth  birthday  shall 
equal  10  or  more  years,  regardless  of  his 
present  age. 

(b)  Any  physically  discharged  officer  who 
has  at  his  own  expense  gone  to  an  Army 
screening  center  and  has  been  processed  to 
accordance  with  War  Department  Circular 
289  of  September  24,  1946,  Public  Law  670, 
Seventy-ntoth  Congress,  and  has  passed  the 
general  survey  test  and  completed  his  aoean- 
Ing,  shall  not  be  required  to  submit  to  any 
further  tests  or  examinations,  and  shall  be 
commissioned  in  the  grade  he  was  eligible 
for  at  time  of  screening,  disregarding  para- 
graph 1  (b)  and  paragraph  2  (b  and  c)  of 
War  Department  Circular  289  of  September 
24,  1946.  or  any  other  law  or  regulation 
regarding  age  or  rank,  end  shall  be  com- 
missioned, based  on  age,  eiq»enence  and 
length  of  service  as  shown  on  his  pay  card 
for  longevity  pay. 

(c)  If  to  the  optolon  of  the  Surgeon  Oen* 
eral.  Itoilted  service  would  be  harmful  to 
the  genotd  health  of  the  applicant,  the 
Surgeon  General  will  request  a  new  physical 
examination  of  the  applicant,  to  be  given 
at  the  nearest  Army  post,  camp,  station  or 
base  to  applicant's  present  address,  and  if 
this  physical  examtoatlon  shows  that  limited 
service  would  be  harmfiU  to  the  appllcact, 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  so  toform  the 
applicant,  fully  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
his  decision  and  the  applicant  shall  be 
placed  on  permanent  disability  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  subject  to  increaa* 
If  the  veteran  becomes  further  disabled. 
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Friday,  December  5. 1947 


DAVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Spetker. 

on  I4st  Tuesday  night  the  Oeorgia  De- 
of  ABfCVBTS  held  a  meeting  In 
Hilton  County  courthouse.  In  At- 
in  behalf  of  veterans'  housing. 

AMVVrS.   under    leadership   of 

Commander  Crespl.  and  Housing 

Bowden.  are  making  vigorous 

to  relieve  the  critical   housing 


partifient 
the 
lanti, 
The 
8Ut( 
ClULiman 


•itua  ion. 

lisert  herewith  a  newspaper  report 
of  attion  taken  at  this  meeting  which 
appeired  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
unde '  date  of  December  3, 1947: 

B^ma-Bumo  VmaAica  CwAaes  Las 
AppaAiaALa 
Veterans,  deaperate  for  any  kind  of  shelter, 
y  night  painted  a  not-too-pretty  plc- 
of   the   Atlanta   housing   situation   tn 
of  buckling  walls,  falling  plaater,  and 
that  leak. 

rManca  waa  preaented  at  an  opaa 

^woaorad  by  the  Oecrgla  Dapart- 

et  AMVrra  aft  the  Poitoo   County 

la  for  the  ptvpo*  of  ^poaUghttnc 

the  organMMan  laiMsil  uadsrfaandad 

1  to  gouga  the  home-aecUng 

for  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra- 
by  BUI  Bowden,  AMVn* 
aooaBlttea  chairman,  of  the  "worst 
kind  at  aagU^saoa  and  inaftctency"  In  peo- 
tectlJig  tiM 


Ap  tralisrs 


One  veteran  wbo  boogtat  a  hcoae  in 
Georgian  Hills  development  cited  bow  a 
appralaer  had  approved  a  loan  In  ezceaa 
•e.OOO  for  a  4-rooni  bouse. 

Edward  Judge,  an  official  of  Georgian 
development,  said  houses  at  Georgian 
bad  coat  about  •flOO  when  bought  from 
Navy  in  Virginia  bafora  being  transf 
to  AUanta. 

vsTBtAir'a  coKVumrr 

The  veteran  told  how  the  wallboard 
bagun  to  show  cracks,  bow  the  floor 
ao  thin  bis  toy  terrier  shook  it  when 
Ing  over  It.  and  how  the  caulking  had 
gun  falling  out  of  cracks  In  leaa  than 
year  he  had  occupied  It. 

"An  engineer  told  me  that  If  1  turned 
the  heat   and  went  away  for  a  couple 

»k8.  the  eraaka  would  cloee  up."  the 
said.  tartaglBg  laughter  from  an 
anee  of  about  60  veterans  and  their 
praaent  with  varloua  offirlsls  of  building 
aoelaUons  aud  veterans'  grovpa. 

Judge  dafanded  the  Georgian  Hills 
opmant.  laytng  his  firm  had  repaired  mil 
Off  the  damage  occurring  after  erection  of  ' 
homee  and  asserting  It  never  had  ml 
sented  facta  about  the  hoxnee. 
AMorwaa  wr's  aroav 

Another  veteran,  claiming  to  repreaen^ 
group  of  16  other  ex-OI's,  cited  cases  wl 
bomaa  coating   1 10.000   had    begun    to 
apart.    Roofs  leaked,  boilers  were  set  in 
holea  and  had  ruated  through,  kitchen 
turaa  ware  eonlng  off  the  walla,  plaster 
crumbling   and   no  reaponslble   real   aal 
Ban  tn  the  city  would  handle  the  hoiisaa ; 
raaala.  he  Mid. 

Onca  again,  the  VA  appralaer  was 
of  noa  having  protected  the  GI  from  si 
bargain. 

Judge  Jamaa  R.  Parham.  a  witness  to 
such   appraisers 
and  put  m  the  Federal 
tontftary  for  breaking  their  oatha  at 
I  raeommendatlon  brought  a  loud 


Bowden,   the   Housing   Committee 
man.  sxiggeated  a  Qve-polnt  program:  (1) 
veatlgate  VA  appraisers:   (2)  place  buUtf 
contractors  under  surety  bonds  before 
Ing:  (3)  ask  Congress  to  provide  direct  Ic 
to  veterans  at  the  aana  rataa  money  la 
loaned  to  oountrlaa  overseas;  <4)  encc 
private  entarprlaa  to  build  low  cost 
housing,    and    (5)    amend   Federal    He 
Administration  regulations  on  rental  he 
requlremanta. 


Ov  Mtfckant  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
Df  THX  HOnSS  OP  RXPRSSENTA1 

Friday.  December  5, 1947 

Mr.    WEICHEIi.      Mr.    Speaker.' 
chairman  of  the  House  Commit 
Merchan.  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
lieve  that  there  eiltts  no  doubt  iff' 
Congress  that  the  American  mercl 
marine  should  be  the  best  in  the 
and  to  be  effective  it  must  be  active 
a  going  concern.    In  maintaining 
an  American-flag  fleet.  I  want  to  in( 
a  viewpoint  as  expressed  by  the  NatU 
Federation  of  Shipping : 

The   federation   haa  eaamlned   the 
ptng  sections  of  the  report  by  the  Pr« 
committee   on  foreign   aid    (the 
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and  the  question  of 
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recommends  the  sale 
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.  ahipbuilding.    It  must 

that: 

1 75  percent  of  the  shlp- 

(tbe  world  were  located 

one  of  their  primary 

which  Is  a  substantial 

^I  plan; 

igencles  are  now  ar- 

)nable  to  expect  theaa 
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^tracted  time  dry-cargo 

requlrementa: 
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rhlch  are  not  available 
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requirements.  Includ- 
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parge   dry-cargo   veaaela 

the  current  European 

1,   It   appears   that   the 

are  Diesel -propelled. 

Isr  trading  conditions. 

tn  the  American  s\ir- 

Itated  in  the  Harrlman 

ya  at  the  repreaenta- 

ktlng  nationa. 

lan  report  reference 

Bnger-ship  construction 

leading  to  the  general 
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construction:    namely. 

It  goea  on   to  say 

so-called  combination 

;er    capacities    varying 

1.800  passengera.    This 
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tsms  on  a  matter  of  definition.  The  report 
•tatea  that  the  latter  such  vessels  In  the 
American  fleet  would  be  classified  as  among 
our  best  luxxiry  liners.  Princess  Elaabeth 
christened  the  Caronia.  but  Princess  Mar. 
garet  Rose  also  christened  the  EdinlyuTgh 
Castle,  a  vessel  of  over  28.000  tons  which 
Is  building  for  the  Union  Castle  Line,  as  la 
also  the  sister  ship  Pretoria  Castle.  Thcie 
will  give  the  Union  Castle  the  second  largest 
pasaenger  fleet  in  the  world— the  C\inard 
White  Star  being  first.  Even  with  these  we 
must  not  overlook  two  other  new  Cunard 
liners,  the  Mauretania  and  Parthia.  which 
have  gone  Into  service  recently,  and  the  Rot- 
terdam Lloyd  Line's  Willem  Buys,  of  21,500 
tons,  with  Ecccmmodations  for  842  pas- 
sengers. Meanwhile  the  United  States  fleet 
Is  sadly  deficient.  No  comparable  vessels 
are  building  In  American  shlpyarda.  It  Is 
hot  the  shortage  of  strategic  materials,  as 
stated  in  the  Harrlman  report,  which  causes 
this  condition,  but  rather  economic  circum- 
stances under  which  United  States  ship- 
owners have  so  far  found  It  Impossible  to 
oontract  for  the  building  of  similar  passenger 
Teasels  for  United  States  flag  operation. 
Meanwhile  we  are  endeavoring  to  restore 
economic  conditions  in  Europe. 

The  federation  agrees  with  the  Harrlman 
report: 

"The  United  States  needs  an  active  mer- 
chant marine  for  national  defense,  and  we 
must  not  create  conditions  in  which  that 
merchant  marine  cannot  survive." 

And  we  might  add — we  need  American  shlpa 
to  carry  a  substantial  part  of  our  own  com- 
merce, to  maintain  transportation  facllltlea 
to  Important  world  areas,  and  as  a  leader 
among  the  United  Nations  we  must  keep  a 
reasonably  strong  position  upon  the  seas. 
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Patents  and  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
December  5.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress the  patent  and  research  section  of 
the  congress  of  industry  held  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  4 

Patcnts  km  Progress 

THS    COMTKMPI.ATZO    PEOCSAM    FOB    PATSMT 
LEGI8LATION  IN    1S4S 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests,  my 
friends.  I  am  happy  to  address  this  distin- 
guished group  of  manufacturers.  Indiistrial- 
Ista.  research  experts,  technicians,  engineers, 
lawyers,  and  patent  specialists. 

I  consider  it  a  real  honor  to  appear  before 
a  group  of  men  who  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion and  prominence  In  so  many  specialized 
Unea  of  endeavor. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  you  because 
you  as  Individuals,  with  varying  specialized 
Interaata.  have  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
work  together  as  a  team  In  furtherance  of 
a  mutual  Interest  and  a  mutual  cause. 

That  In  Itself  could  well  supply  the  theme 
of  our  discussion  today.  Probably  the  great- 
est atagle  need  In  the  world  today  Is  the 
lapvattTe  need  for  the  people  of  many  lands 


with  many  interests  to  band  together  In  the 
common  Interest  and  the  common  Ideal  of 
world  peace. 

That  Is  a  need  shared  by  all  men.  It  is  a 
need  shared  by  all  nations. 

Within  each  land  and  within  each  nation 
there  are  also  many  conflicting  needs  and 
conflicting  Intereste  which  must  be  bonded 
together  in  a  common  objective. 

NEED  FOB  WORK  AND  PSODtTCnON 

In  the  United  States  we  have  a  great  com- 
mon need  for  work  and  production.  We  have 
a  great  common  need  for  builders.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  mutual  crusade  to  build  homes 
and  Industries  and  jobs.  We  are  engaged  In 
a  great  crusade  to  stave  off  a  disastrous 
inflation.  We  are  engaged  in  buUdlng  a 
nation  so  strong  that  It  may  serve  as  a 
potent  force  for  world  peace  and  for  the 
peace  of  our  land.  Tnls  Is  one  of  the  great 
trial  periods  of  American  democracy. 

We  have  individual  Interests  in  patents  but 
we  also  have  a  mutual  interest  which  tran- 
acends  cur  own  particular  interests. 

Patents  are  the  recognition  in  the  publlo 
interest  of  a  property  rijht  in  a  technological 
creation.  Patents  might  almost  be  consid- 
ered as  contracts  between  the  Inventors  and 
the  American  public.  In  my  Judgment,  tha 
paramount  Interest  Is  the  public  interest. 

In  our  brief  disctission  today  I  would  Ilka 
to  stress  the  element  of  public  interest  as  it 
has  been  Involved  In  the  engrossing  story  of 
patents  as  an  economic  and  social  force  In 
the  development  and  progress  of  our  land. 
It  will  also  be  my  purpose  to  discuss  briefly 
the  patent  legislation  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  and  the  avenues  of 
exploration  for  possible  patent  legislation  In 
the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

ORIGIN   or  PATENT  GRANT 

Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  founding 
fathers  wrote  In  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  that — 

"Congress  shaU  have  the  power  to  pass  laws 
to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arU  by  securing  for  a  limited  time  to 
the  authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive 
rights  to  their  respective  discoveries." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  as  a  people  and 
as  a  Nation  In  the  century  and  a  half  since 
George  Washington  gave  his  approval  to  the 
first  Patent  Act  on  April  10.  1790. 

INVENTIONS    AND    PATKNTS    BROUGHT    BIOHIS 
LIVIMG  STANDARD 

We  have  grown  from  a  population  of  less 
than  4.000.000  to  over  144,000,000.  Through- 
out that  span  of  one  century  and  a  half  our 
land  has  been  richly  blessed  by  Inventions 
which  have  contributed  much  to  make  ours 
the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng  the  world  haa 
ever  known. 

Agriculture,  Industry,  and  plain,  ordinary, 
day-to-day  living  have  been  simplified  and 
enlarged  as  a  result  of  American  Ingenuity 
and  American  inventive  genius  utilized  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Throughout  the  years  our  patent  laws,  aa 
you  know,  have  In  part  been  changed  and 
Improved.  They  were  radically  changed  In 
1836,  and  In  1870  they  were  extensively  re- 
codified. Numerous  amending  acts  have  been 
enacted  since  that  date.  As  we  know  also, 
there  are  innumerable  proposals  for  further 
changes  at  the  present  time. 

Patent  law  Is  an  Involved  and  specialized 
field,  and  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  express 
any  hard  and  fast  conclusion  on  future 
patent  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  however.  It  Is  probably  de- 
sirable that  we  recognize  that  In  Its  basic 
purpose  and  its  fundamentals,  our  patent 
sjrstem  appears  to  have  proven  Its  worth  In 
accelerating  the  American  march  of  progress. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
about  6  years  ago,  a  committee  of  Congresa 
was  charging  that  patents  had  become  a 
"device  to  control  whole  industries,  to  sup- 
press competition,  to  restrict  output,  to  en- 


hance prices,  to  supiweaa  Invention,  and  to 
discourage  Inventiveness." 

Since  that  time,  the  studies  and  reporta 
which  were  made  have  apparently  vindicated 
the  validity  of  the  basic  concept  of  the  patent 
system  Itaelf. 

The  chargea  against  the  patent  system 
have,  however,  had  a  very  constructive  re- 
sult. 

PATSNta    Al»    IMTSGRAL    PART   OF    NATIONAL 

Bcowoirr 
Tbe  chargea  about  International  patent 
cartels,  the  charges  of  patent  suppression, 
and  other  abuses,  the  charges  of  techno- 
logical unemployment  resxiltlng  from  pat- 
ents, and  even  chargea  that  patenU  were 
used  treasonably,  all  of  these  charges 
brought  home  to  the  national  consciousness 
the  fact  that  patents  were  an  Integral  part 
of  our  national  economy  and  were  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  national  social  engi- 
neering. 

TTPicAi,  aroRixs  or  patxnt  usooTaaiaa 
Of  course,  we  have  always  been  aware  <tf 
this  fact  to  aome  extent.  Back  In  my 
State  of  Wlsconsla,  an  IS-year-old  farm  boy, 
tired  from  the  back-bending  labor  of  bind- 
ing grain  In  a  250-acre  harvest  field  In  south* 
em  Minnesota,  whittled  a  bird-bill  knotter 
of  apple-tree  wood,  and  19  yeara  afterward 
that  contraption  was  wrotight  Into  steel  and 
installed  on  a  remodeled  reaping  machine 
where  It  automatically  bound  sheaves. 

That  original  device  Is  almost  Identical  In 
design  with  the  one  used  at  the  present  time 
on  millions  of  grain  binders  all  over  tha 
world.  That  farm  boy  was  John  F.  Appleby 
and  he  developed  the  first  twlne-bindlng 
harvester  ever  sold.  He  gave  William  Deer- 
Ing.  the  farm-machinery  manufactxirer,  tha 
right  to  use  his  patents  and  Deerlng  sold 
3,000  twine  harvesters  In  a  single  year.  Even- 
tually. Appleby  and  his  partners  sold  hla 
company  with  Its  patents  to  the  Milwaukee 
Harvester  Co..  which,  in  turn,  became  tha 
foimdatlon  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co. 

The  point  of  all  this  la,  that  a  single  in- 
vention made  possible  the  growing  and  cut- 
ting of  vast  grain  acreages.  That  single  In- 
vention, in  part  at  least,  partially  banished 
the  threat  of  starvation  because  of  the  scar- 
city of  fiour. 

Today,  when  you  and  I  and  all  of  the  world 
are  concerned  with  the  menacing  spectra 
of  famine  which  hovers  over  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  clvUized  world — today  we  can 
be  grateful  to  that  18-year-old  farm  boy  In 
southern  Wisconsin  because  his  labor-saving 
device  became  an  agency  of  Ihcalculablc  value 
for  Increasing  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

Another  Wisconsinltc,  a  MUwaukee  man 
named  C.  Latham  Sholcs,  early  In  1867,  with 
the  help  of  a  skUled  MUwaukee  German  clock- 
maker,  made  a  single  Invention  which.  In 
many  respects,  made  modem  business  poa- 
alble.  It  opened  the  door  of  opportimlty  for 
women  to  participate  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  It  emancipated  mUUons  of 
women  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
dep>endents. 

If  that  single  Invention  were  to  be  with- 
drawn from  civilization,  the  withdrawal 
would  result  In  chaos  for  btislnees  and  In- 
dustry throughout  the  entire  civilized  world. 
Latham  Sholes.  tall.  fraU.  Wisconsin  citizen, 
invented  the  typewriter,  .and  in  so  doing, 
changed  the  social  and  economic  history  at 
America  and  of  the  world. 

In  a  little  more  than  the  span  of  a  slngla 
century — American  Ingenuity  and  Inventive- 
ness and  American  Industry  have  emerged 
from  a  vrllderuess  as  the  greatest  productive 
force  ever  known  to  mankind. 

QXTOTZS   rOB.   ECtTMOB    BOOK 

To  be  sure,  now  and  then,  a  little  btt 
of  humor  enters  Into  patent  discussion. 
For  example,  as  I  relate  In  my  book.  "Laugh- 
ing With   (not  at)    Congreas,"   which   was 
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iBttwpatsati 
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patent 


itlon  must  explore  the  possibility 
tha  uniform  "results  obtalnsd"  standard 
iBvantlon  which  has  been  proposed  for 
the  courts  and  the  Patent  Oflloe. 

The  need  for  a  uniform  objective  stan< 
of  invention  aaaasa  to  be  apparent. 

flucb   a  staadaid  could   prevent   the 
Buanoe    of    countless  worthless  granU. 
could  Injure  a  continuance  of  the 
tlvea  offered  by  the  patent  system  beeat 
It  could  give  reaaonsble  aastiraaos  that 
inventor  haa  reoalvad  a  legally  enXorc 
right. 

The  prlaoa  fade  presiunptlon  of  validity  < 
Its  lirnanrr  has  carried  very  little 
In  the  courta  and  should  be  strt 


DssnusxuTT  or  nuMS  ucaaraa 


T  There  sppaara  to  be  a  necessity  for  U 
Ulatlon   to   provide  for  the  filing  with 
Oovernment  of  all  license  agreements  in 
protection  of  the  public  Interest.    Probal 
theee  agreements  ought  to  be  recorded 
the  Patent  OAce  where  the  general  put 
might  inspect  them. 

We  know  that  there  Is  evidence  of  tx 
trial  eootrol  and  staMMaatleB  tkrc';-ri 
cense  agraemenu  wfalah  oaD  ba  raga/ded 
restrictive. 

It  is  reaaonable  to  aaramc  that  filing 
the  Ctovamment  of  all  patent  license  agr< 
ments  could  bring  abuaw  to  light  for 
legal  treatment  and  give  the  public 
arce  that  Its  intereats  are  not  being  rai 
At  the  same  time,  tt  would  give  the 
ernment  authorities  notice  of  any  Impr 
lue  of  license  restrictions. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  It  to  deatral 
to  eliminate  all  Ucanaa  raatrletlons  in 
duction.  price,  uaa.  or  gaographlc  area. 

We    know    that    there    are    eoonoi 
sotind  restrictions.     We  know  also  that 
are  antisocial  restrictions.     We  know 
there  are  trade  reetrlctloDs,  which  enco 
afs  tBeaattons  and  we  know  that  the 
trada  reatrtetloaa  which   injure  the 
iBtareet. 

■ven  the  ootirta  have  rsangnlastl  this 
tlnction.     In    the   eoxxrta. 
enunciated   the   principle 
and    combinations    which 
atmetmee  under  the  guise  of  patent 
are  illegal.    The  courts  have  also 
the   common   eenee   of   permitting 
waivers  of  the  patent  monopoly  to 
age  the  entry  of  others  Into  the  prodt 
market.     Incidentally .  the  Supreme  Coi 
recant  declalons  make  It  quite  clear  t  hat 
latter  rule  is  intended  to  protect  only 
proper  utllicatlon  of  reeuictlve  covenant 
licuise  agraamanta. 

Xt  appears  destrable.  accordingly,  to 
sMv  lagislatloB  laqiulMag  tha  lUing  with 
G<    all    pataat-lloense 


HOMarsTwioaT 
8.  Over  the  years,  more  than  a  centt 


court  and  Patent  Ots  deelalons  and 
tngs  and  practice  have  built  up  a  subatani 
network  of  nonstatutory  law.    Some  of 
nonstotutory  law  has  undoubtedly  t 
a  happy  htm  ting  ground  for  some  ct 
genkras  praetttkmars  who   may   h>>. 
looking  for  datleaB  to  further  their 
tarseta.    Oonaaquitly.  it  to  probab 
able  that  a  eoBBpleto  survey  of  this 
statutory  law  ba  made  and  that  app 

ba  *afted  to  enact  intc     w 
of  theee  noaatatut 

to  awaep  away  permanently 


-   vt 

iie 

*n 
de 


■ruDT  or  ta-TBa>  timrs 
4.  In  eanaMvlBc  poasibls  patent 


tion  for  tha  saoond  aeesloo  of  the  Sight 
Congrees.  we  must  also  consider  a  pi 
which  has  be«i  made  a  number  of 
the  propoaal  to  eatahltoh  a  ao-year 
tioQ  from  the  flUng  data. 


^wtth  the  practice  of 
monopoly.  We  are 
devious  methods  by 
for  the  patent  grant 
ided  over  periods  of 

ice  the  inventor  dur- 
bto   application   ha4! 
to  market  the  pro<   I 

rention.     We  are  alaa* 
lat  even  though  thla  \ 

|d  no  legal  efficacy.  It ' 

larrier  to  anyone  who 
It  In  a  competing  en- 
many  observers,  tha 
n  legislation  to  limit* 

la  iiatutorf  manoply 
after  tha  appUeatlon 

lesB  of  how  long  the 
In  the  Patent  OAoa. 


irraaton  pdiali 

rt  has  ruled  that  a 
[licensee  to  all  appll< 
violating  the  anti- 
ng to  argue  the  merits 

penalty,  but  again  X 
^Id  be  the  subject  for 

lould  perhaps  be  es- 

lalty  by  statutory  law 


lid  be  a  simpliflca« 
lure.    That  may  in- 
from  a  Patent  OfBce 
court. 

;  aauuiaxD  ar  ixiuats 
liven  to  the  possibility 
technical   asslstanoa 
ctlon  with  highly  In- 
it  cases— partlQtilarly 
Bring  or  chemistry. 
tthorttotive  asalstanca 
Iters.    It  to  absurd  to 
Federal   Jurist   to  be 
a  complicated  tech- 
|vlng  chemistry,  for  ex- 
kin  what  the  answer 
lat  theca  may  be  aoma 
that  roving  technical 
I  the  Federal  oourta. 

auvxB  msB  aaviaicm 

Itself  neede  revision, 

of  the  Patent 

It  year*  have 

X  dont  know  whether 

ite  on  this  pwint,  but 

)t  Office  must  acccle- 

[o(  patents.    There  ap- 

)r  additional  qualified 

It  Office  to  the  end 

lued  only  for  things 

iventions. 

U  patents  frequently 

ie  law  and  that  they 

|out  and  to  distinctly 

jvement  of  the  Inven- 

Jd  also  that  mlal^Ma 

rhere  the  mutttpUalty 

obecurtty.    That,  of 

lenge   to   both   tha 

le  patent  lawyer.    We 

the  personnel  for  tha 

I  applications  to  of  the 

that  the  patent  oon- 

dlstinctly  claims  the 

1  vented.     We  must  be 

»tgun    multiplicity    of 

far  as  postiible. 

'  LXOISLATIOM  TO  ■> 

ion  of  tha  Bghtleth 
will  endeavor  to  con- 
by  Senator  Ouaxrr. 
itm  to  defend  patent- 
using  certain  wrlttea 
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dlsdOBUres  In  the  files  of  the  Wax  and  Navy 

Departments  and  other  defense  agencies,  etc., 
not  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
patentee. 

One  of  the  Hotae  bUls  which  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congrecs  was  H.  R.  3058  (Public 
Law  220),  which  extended  throtigh  Decem- 
ber 1,  1947,  the  priority  rights  and  the  time 
for  filing  applications  for  patents  and  for 
payment  of  fees,  etc.,  under  Public  Law  690 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

As  wo  ell  knov7,  during  the  war  American 
inventors  who  filed  applications  for  patents 
In  this  country  found  It  Impossible  to  file 
corresponding  applications  in  foreign  coun- 
tries within  the  prescribed  periods.  Thto 
was.  of  course,  the  result  of  conditions  over 
which  the  Inventors  had  no  control.  The 
same  thing  i.<?  equally  true  with  reference  to 
foreigners  who  apply  for  patents  In  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  enable  American  citizens  to 
sectire  the  benefit  of  laws  extending  various 
periods  which  have  been  or  may  be  estab% 
llshed  by  foreign  countries,  and  accordingly 
preserve  the  patent  rights  in  thla  country.  It 
was  considered  necessary  for  this  cotmtry  to 
enact  reciprocal  leglslrition  creating  corre- 
sponding extensions  to  the  citizens  of  foreign 
countries. 

10.  Another  bill  which  probably  will  be 
considered  will  be  8.  1726,  which  Is  a  patent 
national  security  bill  sponsored  by  the  Navy. 
Its  purpose  U  to  prevent  In  time  of  peace,  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war,  the  publication  or 
disclosure  of  patents  or  inventions  which  are 
vital  to  the  United  States  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security.  This  bill  woxild 
make  permanent  the  temporary  inhibitory 
law  now  in  force. 

11.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  the  House  will  undoubtedly  con- 
sider— and  probably  the  Senate  will  also — 
bills  which  will  extend  patents  (general)  for 
hardship  grovmds  generally  based  on  the  war. 

House  hearings  have  already  been  held  on 
this  question  and  no  recommendation,  as 
yet,  has  been  made  to  the  House  Itself, 
though  I  understand  that  the  subcommittee 
has  decided  to  limit  the  benefits  of  such  an 
sstenslon  of  patents  to  aervlcemen.  Similar 
legislation  was  passed  after  the  last  war. 
My  own  offhand  reaction  to  that  we  must 
also  consider  the  possibility  of  enlarging  thto 
poaalble  relief  so  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  servicemen,  but  to  industries  which 
ware  denied  the  use  of  the  patent  for  the 
war  period  due  to  circuncistances  over  which 
they  had,  of  course,  no  control  whatever. 

12.  The  House  will  also  consider  legisla- 
tion, which  to  currently  pending,  to  Increase 
patent  fees,  to  provide  protection  for  the 
designs  of  textile  fabrics,  to  provide  fur 
maintenance  fees,  to  regulate  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims'  and  the  United 
States  district  courts'  suits  for  infringement 
by  or  for  the  Oovernment. 

The  House  will  consider  bills  rel&tlng  spe- 
dflcally  to  servicemen,  who,  during  the  war, 
created  inventions  which,  because  of  their 
service  status,  became  the  prop>erty  of  the 
United  States,  so  that,  consequently,  they 
never  were  the  subject  of  an  assignment  of 
the  rights  to  the  inventor.  The  House  will 
also  consider  a  great  many  statutory  amend- 
ments. 

I  might  add  that  In  the  first  session  of 
the  Bghtleth  Congrem.  I  Introduced  S.  1707, 
which,  along  with  the  companion  bill.  H.  R. 
4074,  itlUmately  became  Public  Law  380  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  This  bill  carried 
Into  effect  certain  portions  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  Italy.  Bulg.arla.  Hungary,  and 
Bumania.  These  portions  of  the  treaties  re- 
lated to  patents. 

Under  the  law.  citizens  of  countries  which 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
690  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Thto  law 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  extending 


various  Umes  for  performing  certain  acto  la 
connection  with  patent  aopllcations.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  po-iod,  these  rights  lapsed. 
Now  the  treaties  of  peace  are  signed  for  the 
above  countries  and  additional  statute  to 
required  to  permit  their  citizens  (and  United 
States  citizens  under  reciprocity)  to  qualify. 
In  addition  to  the  independent  merits  of  thto 
legislation  It  was  necsssary  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties. 

I  might  also  mention  that  dxirlng  the  first 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  received 
private  bills  for  the  routine  extension  of 
patents  beyond  the  statutory  period.  Tha 
departmental  reports  on  such  bUls  have  been 
negative  and  the  historical  precedents  are 
that  Consress  has  uniformly  refused  to  pasa 
such  biUs.  From  time  to  time.  Congress  haa 
also  had  various  private  resolutions  which 
would  force  the  Court  of  Claims  to  rehear 
Infringement  claims  by  Inventors  against  the 
Army  or  other  Government  agencies. 

OVn    TASK    IS    TO    STRTNCTHEN    PATENT    STSTEM 

Basically,  our  task  to  to  strengthen  tha 
patent  system  and  to  make  It  a  vigorous,  po- 
tent force  for  encouraging  progress  in  the 
technical  sciences. 

Basically,  it  is  necessary  f or  tis  to  Improve 
oxir  international  standing  by  utilizing  the 
patent  system  to  encourage  disclosure  of  in- 
ventions made  in  foreign  countries  and,  In 
so  doing,  to  protect  ourselves  against  Igno- 
rance of  foreign  technology  in  the  event  of 
war. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  601,  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  patents  are  now  within 
the  jurlsidlctlon  of  the  Judiciary  (k)mmlttees 
of  both  Houses. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  approaches  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  patent  legislation  with  an  open  mind. 
We  have  no  hard  and  fast  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  precisely  what  form  patent  legislation 
should  take.  I  would  not  presume  to  speak 
for  the  entire  committee,  but  I  do  believe 
that  most  of  the  proposals  I  have  outlined 
here  today  will  be  considered  by  our  com- 
mittee— probably  In  the  second  session  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  Some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly those  resulting  from  studies  by  the 
various  Presidential  committees,  will  have 
strong  support  and  some  of  them  represent 
legislation  which  to  already  long  overdue. 

PATENT    LSCISUITION    A    PAST    OF    OVEB-AU. 
PATTKKN 

In  the  Judiciary  Committee  we  are,  of 
course,  concerned  not  solely  with  patent  leg- 
islation as  patent  legislation.  Our  concern 
to  with  making'  patent  legislation  an  integral 
part  of  an  over-all  pattern.  We  know  that 
law  adjtiste  and  limits  and  defines  the  var- 
ious complicating  and  overlapping  demands 
of  different  elemente  of  our  system  and  otir 
economy. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  interrelation- 
ship of  patent  rlghte  and  public  rlghte, 
though  It  to  probably  true  that  thto  Inter- 
relationship as  it  affects  a  given  case,  must 
continue  to  remain  a  function  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  rather  than  the  legislative.  It 
to  otzr  Obligation,  however,  to  establtoh  a 
legislative  framework  within  which  our  tra- 
ditional patent  objectives  may  function  to 
the  betterment  of  the  American  people — 
where  they  may  serve  to  stimulate  new  ideas, 
where  they  may  serve  ss  a  force  for  better 
living,  where  they  may  serve  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  working  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause. 

CONCLtTSIOIf 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  cataclysmic 
changes.  It  to  for  lis — each  of  us — to  be  alert 
and  ever  on  guard  to  keep  intact  our  system 
Of  checks  and  balances  in  government,  and 
our  American  way  of  life  with  Ite  great  free- 
doms. Thto  calto  for  dedication  by  each  of 
us  of  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor"  to  preserve  these  values. 


We  need  vtaton  without  which  ttia  peopia 
pertoh — the  vteion  which  gave  us  our  ConstU 
tutlon,  our  great  inventions,  our  Industrial 
expansion,  and  our  freedoms,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  spiritual. 

Eternal  vigilance  to  not  only  the  price  o* 
liberty,  but  the  jprioe  of  everything  else 
worth  while. 


Alaska  Undefendea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OEXECATX  FROM   *t  Aiy^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATnTBS 

Friday.  December  5. 1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  a  series  of  three  articles  oa 
Alaska,  written  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Forrest, 
assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

Akchoracx.  Alaska. — Here  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Alaska  command  under  Lt. 
Gen.  Nathan  D.  Twining  and  the  Alaskan  Air 
Command  under  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  H.  Atkinson,  tha 
statement  of  former  Secretary  of  War  Rob- 
ert P.  Patterson,  that  the  "feeble"  condition 
of  American  air  power  involves  a  grave  na- 
tional security  rtok  In  current  world  condi- 
tions must  be  applied  immedtotely  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Patterson's  statement  was  made  before 
President  Truman's  Air  Policy  Commission 
in  Washington.  He  emptaalzed  that  expense 
should  not  be  the  determining  factor  in 
building  ciu-  air  strength,  the  availability  of 
which  may  prove  the  difference  between  peaoa 
and  war. 

The  former  Secretary's  views  apply  directly 
to  Alaska  because  Insufficient  budget  allot- 
mente.  amounting  almost  to  a  congressional 
dole,  are  hamstringing  the  defense  of  thto 
frontier  against  an  invasion  of  North 
America. 

Alaska  may  seem  remote  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. However,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and 
Portland  are  but  brief  air  Jaimts  from  An- 
chorage in  propeller -driven  bombers.  What 
of  Jet-driven  airci  aft?  What  of  planes  which 
carry  great  bomb  loads  Incredible  distances? 

STSArr  A  NO-MAN'S  LAND 

since  our  national  policy  to  defense,  not 
offense,  no  one  in  Alaska  wtmte  war.  The 
Bering  Strait,  however,  to  today  a  no-man's 
land  and  the  route  across  the  top  of  tha 
world  to  shrouded  in  mjrstery. 

Russia,  the  only  potential  enemy  which 
might  attack  us  successfully,  to  glowering 
across  the  frozen  wastes.  Less  than  3  years 
ago  Russian  cooperation  for  peace  was  a  fair 
wager.  But  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  Russian  hostility,  Alaskans  believe 
that  a  prompt  and  adequate  defense  of  Alaska 
to  vital  and  mandatory  because  Alaska  to  the 
outer  defense  bastion  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  Canada. 

By  failure  to  tpptopAiLte  stifficlent  ftmds 
so  that  our  Joint  command  may  build  facul- 
ties for  Alaskan  defense  expeditiously,  most 
people  here  beUeve  that  Congress  to  a^aln 
gambling  high,  wide,  and  handsome  with 
national  seciu-lty. 

Alaska's  defense  to  nine-tenths  air,  to- 
gether with  the  appurtenancss  and  para- 
phernalia with  which  to  maintain  strong  in 
a  winter  climate  capable  of  dropping  to  60  or 
more  degrees  below  zero.  Hangars  and  nose 
docks  miut  be  built  for  planes.  Hoxislng 
must  be  constructed  for  pllote,  crews,  and 
maintenance  personnel.  Airfields  must  be 
policed,  repaired,  and  kept  clear  of  snow. 
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air  rceatuuUa- 
by  radar  and  nkUo 


■T^n—  In  tanpcrmturca  m  k>«  m  SS 


U  h^vtory  rnM*ta  Itarif  vtth 

or  Custer's  Last  SUnds  In  Alaska 

at  •  vpoopiac  paratroop  enemy,  it 

fcacauie  Congri  and  the  American 

lykr  do  aok  wmtmmmA  that  th*  threat 

ot  iBTi  lion  frooi  oMr  tbm  top  of  the  world  la 

not  a  4intMy. 

of  •  fe«4i»t  dole  from  Ooofresa 
.  IMS  vtrtually  left  AlMka  thus  far  un- 
neadi  a  drawing  account  of 
•4fiO.000.000  in  the  next  budget.  Only 
With  St  ch  an  approprUtloa  may  cooatrucuon 
cootratta  be  let  with  wamm  gwvanty  that  the 
ipleHd.  As  matters  staad 
1 4Biy  •  flpvmttvs  bsndfui  of  men  can  ba 
malnti  Incd  or  trained  to  fight  under  ArcUo 
coodltfms  In  any  la-month  period. 

ions  tn  AlHka  sk  pr«i«nt  la  the  work 
Thr«e>hia*i<  aaJ  8«T«nty-ftfth 
^— ifcrno  and  the 
tha  latter  dcrtng 
In  tong-raac*  waathar  and 
iphle  work.  Oparmting  oo  radio  M|* 
have  superseded  an  almost  tm- 
MlMtUl  BavtcMkxi  when  the  sun  U 
baraly  ow  th*  horlMB.  this  squadron  b«s 
aurrey  k1  an  air  rcute  from  Fairbanks.  Alaaka. 
acroas  Greenland  to  Twlsnd.  and  photo* 
r«P^4il  All  the  Iriandi  at  tiM  rhnadlsn  Ar- 
both   by   radloMope   and    Tlsual 
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iurreyt  here  picked  up  much  data  of 
4cltatlflc  Interest.  The  (act  that  there 
I.  biHIilinri  of  the 
tat  Welhuteneiirt.  has  ai« 
Men  reported.  There  U  scientific  rea- 
believe  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
the  reach  of  previous 
■d  that  a  solentiaB 
of  tfte  faeto  bf  hi  afwcy  indepMMlHit 
tTnfied  SUtea  Air  Force  becoraee  tan- 
t. 
i^y  event.  It  to  iiiahely  true  that  the 
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■erthward  ineleed  ef  aotithwtrd  ae 
ij  believed.  If  such  Is  true,  then 
9fri,  who  flew  over  the  pole  la 
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If  on  melting  lee, 


of  our  Arctic  weather 

li  to  proeeed  on  routine.  non> 

figbti  fron  Ladd  Field  (Fairbanks)  to 

Barrow  on  the  ArcUe  Oeean.  to  the 

•  and  the  mnm  ■ortheeet  of  the 

an  archipelago  aad  ibluf  to  Ladd 

from  Foirflald.  Oaltf.  fmrnt  8as  Fran- 

a  route  la  the  PmUIc  Ocean  and 

■ad  Ladd  FWd.    These  flights  rt- 

i|Ulra  ^  much  as  18  hours  in  the  air  and  the 

them  are  plaoeers  of  science. 

la  the  central  point  of 


bkutmedtailMt. 

I  It 


It 


itbongtaMi 

800  men. 
ta  fltansy 
be  veplMed   with    permanent 
If  aaea  fsteed  in  milder  cllmee 
live  and  work  eeaeMently  tn  the  sub- 
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llor  the  B-S9  bomber 
devastated  Jepaa.  aad  a  satellite  field 
linger  runways  Is  bow  buUding.    It  win 
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this  craft  the  Alaskan  Command 

iKiMiTig  great  aoee  docks  which  are 

lad  will  eow  the  wings  and 

4t  of  theee  huge  flying  crafts.     Me- 
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•0  mllee  east  at  Fklrbaaka  le  a 
glOB  eaned  Big  Delta,  where  other  bomber  i 
fighter  equadrona  may  eventually  be 
medsisil     Big  Delta  la  at  present  the 
of  BMTClae  Yukon.     This  exercise  is 
earned  out  by  a  eoapsaf  of  ISO  men  of 
Tweaty-thlrd    InibBtfy    Regbaent    of 
tamoue  Beeond  Olvlslon  quartered  at 
Lewis.  Wash,     (to  Wertd  War  I.  the 
fought  at  Belleen  IPood  and  wae  caa| 
of   tito  ninth   and   Twenty-third    Infaal 
RdgmaMts  and  the  Fifth  and  8Uth 
In  World  War  II  It  fought  in  France 
Germany  minus  the  Marines.) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Paxil  W.  KendaU.  who 
thut  the  Infantry  Is  still  the  queen  of 
battle,  and  his  men  came  to  Alaaka  In 
30  "flying  boxcars."  a  1  laotored  troop 
designated  In  Army  llagb  aa  C-tt'e. 

Tba  aealgBaBeat  of  Biwirlee  Yukon  la 
test  equl|MBeat  vader  Arctic  eonditioas 
Biaaeuver  for  the  purpose  of  holding, 
forcing,  or  retaking  airfields.    The  Fort  Lei 
soldiers  did  their  pre-Alaaka  training  on 
ale  pes  of  Mount  Rainier. 

Actually    Ladd    Field     (Fairbanks) 
aaa^borlng  a;r  stations  were  built  to 
ovr  BDaBlan    alllee    In    ferrying   lend-l« 
plsnee  to  Siberia  and  on  Into  Russia. 
Russians  did  not  permit  Americans  to  fi 
three  planes  to  Russian  territory.    So 
ob^Mous  today  why  the  Rttsslaiu  know 
Alaskan  lastallatlona  well,  and  we  know 
about  thctrt  aeroes  the  Bering  Strait. 

The  RaaslUH  are  reckless  flyers  and 
particularly  tmhnpreesed   with   safety 
cautions.     The  story  Is  told   of  a  Ri 
flytT  coming   Into  L*dd   Field   one   mt 
afternoon  during  the  war  with  smoke 
deiisely  from  bis  tall  section.    Investlgat 
proved  that  he  had  a  wood  stove  Inst 
In  the  plane  for  warmth  and  a  good 
of  wood  to  Btoke  it. 

Some  of  General   Kendall's   troubles 
Great  Delta  this  wBMr  baTS  taiTolved 
incrursion  of  buSblo  aad  Mack  bears  into 
tr&lnlng  quarters.    Both  are  pestiferous. 
ths  buffalo  are  of  sepedal  Interest  since 
am  thbVMBda  of  them  In  the  district. 
thrive  oo  the  Arctic  herbage  even  In  wli 
and  are  Increasing  rapidly  tn  numbers. 

AacaOBMB,  ALASKA  .—If  the  American 
griiea  itaMflm  tipaa  fads  in  the  forthc 
budget  to  teaaee  adHttary  construction 
emary  to  a  real  and  espedltlous  defeaeej 
ALaaka.  thea  ileikan  etatebood  falls  dirt 
In  line,  mmmtta^  to  studsats  ef  the  situat 


rulee  of  the  Deps 
of  the  laterlor.  Alaska's  two  principal 
tries,  salmoQ  fiahlag  and  gold  dredging. 
laaiptlahed  for  many  years.    If  the  At 
can  taxpayer  la  willing  now  to  make  the 
vsstBkent  In  Alaaka's  defense  and    Hi 
fltatee  eeeurlty.  thea  Alaska's  lmme<:  .\ie 
duatry  will  become  a  construction  i..ai 
bringing  tens  of  thousands  of  civilians 
tc  work  at  wags  soalss  which  at  present 
ths  poorest  BUhao  %IM  an  hour, 
sutobood  Alaska  will  grow,  and  a 
the  earned  dollar  will  go  for  taxee  which 
build  the  ooontry  for  the  future. 

It  le  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  80  out  of 
Alaskans   desire    statehood.     One    is 
everywhere  here  that  etatehood  is  op; 
osdy  by  the  vcetad  Malvssts.  and  notably  i 
toreeu  which   take  their  earnings   out 
Alaska.     Fearing  taxation,  they  desire 
status  quo.    They  are  said  to  dominate 
territorial  lesislaturc,  which,  in  turn, 
holds  fuads  for  local  Improvement,  the 
tl  m  of  edMMls.  and  municipal  fadlltlee 
ccmmunal  growth. 

Alaskans  are  eoafused  not  only  about 
fiittire  of  Alaska  and  statehood  but  as  to ' 
dlUy-danylag  of  our  Federal  authorlt 
WasMiftoa  la  sstttitg  tip  a  real  dc 
Alaaka,  wnlch  everyone  knows  means  thel 
fenss  of  ths  UtUtsd  SUtes.    Alsaka 


route  from  Worth 

le  air  rootee  taoneet- 

The  guided   missile 

3mes,  will  follow  the 

PSOBLEIC 

Itor  and  publisher  of 

|a  splendid  nevrspaper 

Alaska,  Is  a  foremost 

Mr.  Atwood  sums 

ifm  more  calmly  than 

famous  Alaskan  bush 

cuss. 

ic  drctunatancee  tn 
latlonal  picture  which 
said  Mr.  Atwood  In 
It  together  In  se- 
rm  a  picture  that  re- 
jughta  among  men  In 


premises  on  which  he 
{ht.  First,  there  are 
itly  In  a  position  to 
le  chief  weapon  in  any 
be  the  long-range 
too  distant  war,  the 
ly.  World  War  m.  If  It 
suddently  not  from 
aer  than  Buasla  over 
n  route  from  Rtu- 
,  over  Alaaka,  and  will 
kt  city  or  cities  such 
t,  Detroit.  San  Fran- 

[that  Alaska  would  be 

In  the  world  at  first 

going  overhead.    But 

and  easieat  place  to 

Alaska  and  a  billion 

ill  Investment  should 

them.    This  editor 

will  afford  the  proper 

Ivantago  of  an  era  of 

levoted  to  stopping  an 

Id  that  Bute  and  mllU 

te    their    efforts    for 


authorities  In  Alaska 
)Rt  a  serious  logtstloe 

we  will  be  eapwble  of 
Alaska.  Roads  and 
It  and  pipe  llnee  laid. 
3blf  m  due  to  the  short 
»arth  of  labor,  and  the 

of  thought  that  an 
jp  of  the  world  would 
Alaska.  Many  would 
Id  pbysieaUy  tb«  alr- 
whiib  aovM  ba  ef 
an  enemy  Intent  on 

lent 

v9  thtt  the  American 
In  the  nearest  future 
construction  Indus- 

lat  local  government! 
for  the  future.    Bays 

ise,  not  war  talk.  The 
I  Insurance  against  un- 
even thotigb  the 
}e  suoeeesful  In  avoid- 
le  program  In  Alaska 
inee  for  the  Nation— 
a  house  which  nobody 

bush  pilot,  as  welt 
lybody  In  Alaska,  tn- 
iguage  on  the  lesue  of 

Iks  want  state  govern* 
I  right  to  work  out  their 
Reeve.  "The  peopl<» 
7ly  afraid  to  pay  taxa« 
lys  avoided.  We  know 
It  means  heavy  taxes 
le  hellish  hard  sleddln){ 
We  wUl  be  glad  t) 
[  and  we've  got  the  guts 
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THXTVIKO    An    LINX 

Bob  Reeve  Is  today  the  head  of  a  thriving 
air  line  which  flies  two  DC-3's.  the  standard 
two-motor  type  of  the  Amerlcsui  Airways. 
In  addition,  he  has  several  smaller  planes 
which  he  has  landed  on  glaciers,  the  gravel 
bars  of  rivers,  and  various  other  unorthodox 
k>calltles. 

Being  In  the  airplane  business.  Mr.  Reeve 
does  not  like  to  contemplate  an  Alaska  of 
broad  highways  and  railroads.  He  avers, 
however,  that  Alaska's  future  Is  not  salmon 
canning,  or  gold  mining,  or  the  boom  of  mili- 
tary construction.  There  are  many  who 
agree  with  him  that  Alaska's  future  is  the 
tourist  business  because  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
plctureeque  spots  on  the  entire  earth. 

The  vast  mountains,  among  them  Mount 
Ellas  and  Mount  McKinley.  rise  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  18.000  and  20,000  feet.  There  are 
smoking  volcanoes  along  the  Aleutian  chain 
and  on  the  mainland.  There  are  parts  of 
Alaska  which,  due  to  the  Japan  Current,  are 
never  very  cold  in  winter  when  other  sections 
are  huddling  under  temperatures  of  50  to  60 
below  zero.  There  are  sections  of  Alaska 
never  yet  visited  by  man. 

The  airplane  trip  from  Fairbanks  to  Point 
Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  crosses  the  wide 
Brooks  Range  of  mountains,  which  in  their 
winter  garb  of  snow  are  of  indescribable 
beauty.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  Arctic  sun 
at  times  paint  these  snow  piles  In  delicate 
pink.  Once  across  the  Yukon  River  and  be- 
yond the  Arctic  Circle,  the  sharp  peaks  and 
the  deep  valleys,  snow  covered  and  fantastic 
In  sun  and  shadow  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  form  a  picture  perhaps  more  awesome 
and  fascinating  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Little  Is  known  of  the  tortuous  terrain  deep 
In  the  Brooks  Range. 

ALASKA'S  rtrrvax  is  xm  toukism 
To  Americans  and  Canadians  who  know 
the  scenic  wonders  of  Europe,  there  is  an 
even  more  fascinating  continent  right  at 
home.  Alaska  not  only  affords  the  flnest  of 
scenery  but  remarkable  hunting  and  fishing. 
With  the  advent  of  statehood  the  real  con- 
servation of  Alaskan  resources  will  begin. 
Under  the  rule  of  a  single  government  de- 
partment In  Washington,  conservation  Is  vir- 
tually impossible,  for  laws  must  be  enforced, 
and  thu  is  not  the  cose  in  Alaska  today. 


Addreii  of  Hon.  CUade  Pepper  at  tho 
Dedication  of  E?erf  ladei  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoiiOA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8  (leoislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  my  re- 
marks made  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
at  Everglades,  Fla..  December  6,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amid  these  scenes  of  enchanting  interest 
today  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  Florida  rededlcate  to  nattire 
and  to  the  people,  this  vast  area  of  half  a  mil- 
lion acres  which  has  ever  been  nature's 
majestic  own. 

Hereafter  and  for  all  time  It  belongs  oiUy 
to  nature,  to  nature's  God,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  For  today  this  primeval  ex- 
'9,  containing  vast  areas  where  white 


man  has  never  set  foot,  becomes  the  twenty- 
eighth  national  park — the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

It  will  be  the  only  such  tropical  park  In 
all  the  land.  Here  more  than  1,000.000  vis- 
itors soon  will  come  each  year  to  enjoy  this 
marvelous  museum  of  nature. 

They  will  see  the  crocodile,  the  giant  mana- 
tee, the  alligator,  the  white  taU  deer,  and 
700  varieties  of  aquatic  creatures.  They  will 
see  the  white  egret  and  the  roseate  spoon- 
bill, the  wood  ibis,  the  flamingo,  the  heron. 

Too,  they  will  see  the  world's  tallest  man- 
grove trees  ana  14  miles  of  virgin  beaches;  a 
constellation  of  sparkling  lakes,  streams, 
bays,  and  inaccessible  swamps  in  this  river 
of  grass — the  Everglades. 

We  wish  to  express  oxir  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  for  his  great  and  strong  Interest 
In  the  success  of  this  project  but  for  the  im- 
measurable compliment  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance here  today;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
to  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet  and  Legis- 
lature of  Florida;  to  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  whoee  determined  and  untiring 
services  have  brought  at  long  last  to  the 
people  of  this  State  and  this  country,  this 
tropical  monument  of  nature. 

And  now  to  the  people's  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  National  Park  Service  we 
happily  commit  the  protection  and  care  of 
this  rare  and  beauteous  treasure  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  all  the  American 
people. 

May  It  long  be  a  comforting  refuge  to  those 
who  seek  inspiration  and  satisfaction  at  the 
shrines  of  nature. 


Place  of  Trade-UnioBs  b  a  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAKLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VnCINlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr  KILOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  prize- 
winning  composition  entitled,  "What  Is 
the  Place  of  Trade  Unions  In  Our  Demo- 
cratic Way  of  Life?"  submitted  by  John 
Dean,  age  16,  Junior  student,  Stonewall 
Jackson  High  School.  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
In  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Federation  of  Labor  in  De- 
cember 1947, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compo- 
sition was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHAT   IS   THE    PLACE   OF  T«AI«-t:ifIONS   T»   OtTl 
DEMOCRATIC  WAT  0»  LIPX? 

(Prize-Winning  composition  submitted  by 
John  Dean,  age  16,  Junior  student,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  High  School,  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  West 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Labor,  Decem- 
ber 1047) 

Trade-unions  do  have  a  definite  place  in 
American  democracy.  Their  place  is  deter- 
mined by  definite  needs.  These  needs  are 
predicated  upon  the  following : 

1.  Wagee  in  their  relation  to  the  static  cost 
of  our  standard  of  living  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  It. 

a.  Wages  In  their  relation  to  hours  of  effort 
necessary  to  maintain  a  normal  economy. 

3.  Wages  in  relation  to  a  common  adjust- 
ment of  wide  differences  which  may  exist  In 
agriculture  and  Industry. 


4.  Insurance  of  safe,  adequate,  and  satis- 
factory working  conditions,  including  plant 
and  equipment. 

5.  Health,  including  medical  care  and  hoe- 
plUlization. 

6.  Adequate  recreation,  vacations,  and  rec- 
reational facilities. 

7.  Education:  Opportunity  to  learn  while 
you  work. 

It  is  a  condition  of  democracy  as  f«»>rt 
totalitarian  governments  that  within  a  de- 
mocracy almost  any  type  of  business  may 
govern  itself  as  it  sees  fit.  Since  busineeeee 
are  conducted  under  some  sort  of  organlea- 
tlon  for  the  insurance  of  its  continuance.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  worker  who  Is  re- 
sporuible  for  the  success  of  a  given  buslnew 
must  have  an  organization  for  the  insurance 
that  they.  too.  will  receive  benefits  such  as 
above  noted  in  articles  1  to  7.  Incliislve. 
Such  protection  for  such  benefits  is  not  guar- 
anteed in  the  business  organization  Itself 
trade-unions  have  emerged.  ' 

The  success  of  present  trade-unions  la 
definitely  establishing  for  the  worker  a  high 
degree.  The  benefits  above  outlined  firmly 
indicate  their  necessity  as  a  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  as  licensed  In  our  democraUo 
form  of  government.  So  great  a  part  Is 
played  by  the  union  In  our  democracy  that 
some  type  of  trade-union  exists  today  for 
almost  every  type  of  business  and  number 
of  employees  ranging  from  a  small  employer 
to  those  employing  thousands  of  workers  . 
and  wherein  certain  workers  do  not  have  a 
particular  tmion  they  are  permitted  aflUia- 
tions. 

It  may  be  said  that  trade-unions  have  a 
long  way  yet  to  go  for  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  aid  and  protection  which  Is  right- 
fully due  the  worker.  In  order  to  become 
even  more  flrmly  fixed  in  our  democracy 
every  trade-union  should  seek  to  cond\ict  Its 
business  in  a  democratic  wsy  based  upon 
our  constitutional  Government  with  Ite 
checks  and  balances  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  departments,  seeing  to  It 
that  its  ofllcers  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  labor  and  insisting  that  better  beneflu  be 
returned  to  the  worker  from  the  dues  paid  In. 
It  Is  on  axiom  that  the  worker  In  our 
modem  economic  system  has  only  his  labor 
to  sell.  Individually  he  is  helpless  when 
facing  an  employer  with  s  grievance  to  re- 
drees.  Should  the  employer  decide  to  redtioe 
bis  wsges  or  speed  his  work  or  Are  him,  he  U 
helpleu  without  some  sort  of  protection, 
henoe  the  need  of  trade-unions.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  grew  so  rapidly  that  business- 
men generally  overlooked  the  worker's  side 
other  than  to  hire  htm  for  as  many  hours  as 
passible  with  as  little  pay  as  the  worker 
would  consent  to.  Panics,  depressions,  and 
other  economic  disturbances  tended  to  drive 
labor  to  some  measure  of  protection  and  im- 
posed continued  responsibility  upon  Uade- 
unlons  for  the  protections  previotisly  out- 
lined. If  trade-unions  did  not  exist  today 
some  other  form  of  organisation  wotUd 
necessarily  arise.  No  matter  what  angle  one 
views,  with  our  present  economic  set-up 
trade-imlons  definitely  play  on  Important 
port  In  our  American  demop-acy. 


The  Americaa  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  north  CABOUlfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  HOEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 


l( 


AfpiMX  U>  th«  RicotB  an  article  en- 
llllid  "Ontttd  fltfttfs  RaUroads."  wriutn 
fey  If  1.  BauMT  RooMveit  from  Otatni. 
8wlti»rland.  and  puMMied  In  ib«  New 
York  World-Teltfraai  OB  Dioomber  3. 
1M7. 

Ilk  I  IMIa  pr«ient«d  in  this  article  are 
▼ery  rreallnf  and  demonstrate  the  sue - 
CMS  and  efBclency  of  private  ownership 
and  ( pcratlon  of  railroads  In  the  United 
State  I. 

Tbrre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ( rdered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscoto. 
aetepowi: 

trwrno  flTAns  lAiuoAoe 
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(B7  KlMiiar  BooMVtU) 
Os^A.  SuTTM—  *w  — Bw  ar«  the  facta 
la  (bVot  ot  prlvsSt  cmumwhlp  of  immtmn 
M  pr— anted  to  m*  by  the  b«MI  ot 
our  ratlroada. 
Am^rteaa  nUlroedi  directly  a«rr«  eo.OOO 
coins  unttlM.  llMy  employ  abcut  1  jeo.000 
p«r«o  IS  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  about 
e4joq.OOO.OOO.  In  1801.  tha  awrac*  annual 
par  amployaa  waa  iUBSO:  today  it  la 
ea.lOO  Tto*  railroada  pvrehaaad  aa- 
aboot  •1.500.000.000  worth  at  gooda. 
riv  eMragata  tasaa  amount  to  about 
par  yaar. 
To^ay  thay  ar«  only  ona  of  a  number  of 
of  transportation  In  tha  Unltad  StatM. 
My  did  much  of  the  plonaartng  work  in 
ivaloipaMnt  of  unity  batwaan  tfMtorant 
ef  our  country.  Railroada  bava 
to  buUd  oommunltlaa.  to  develop  new 
to  Improve  farming.  Tbey  are 
still  ibtereetcd  In  such  development,  becauee 
the  imeral  traffic  and  operating  policies  of 
tbe  B  Any  eompanlaa  orlglnata  with  and  are 
main  y  directed  by  local  management .  which 
la  fai^Ular  with  the  existing  and  prospective 
at  tbe  eoauDtmlUes  that  the  railroada 
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handle  00  percent  of  all  our  In- 

rrelght.     During  World  War  II .  almoat 

of  all  United  SUtea  trafBc  and 

than  90  percent  of  Army   and  Nnvy 

waa  moved  by  rail. 
World  War  I  the  rallroedi 
by  tba  Oovaniment.    Tba 
per  paaaaogw-aalle  Increased   51   per- 
and  the  svaraga  revenue  per  ton-mile 
about  80  percent.    But  during  the 
from  January   1.   1918.  to  March   1. 
In  spite  of  the  Increase  In  both  freight 
and  pasaenger  farea.  there  was  a  deficit 
616.000.000.  which  bad  to  be  borne  by 
thxpayers. 
World  War  II.  when  the  railroads  were 
taken  over  by  the  Oovemment,  freight 
remained    at    approximately    prewar 
and   paaaanBar   ratee   increaaed   only 
but  the  taxpayers  sustained  no  toaa. 
private  operation,  with  fewer  em- 
fewer  locomotlvea.  and  fever  freight 
ind  paaaenger  eara.  tha  rallroedi  moved 
■  everage  each  month  about  twice  as 
troopa.    twice    aa    many    passengers, 
than  five  times  as  much  Army  freight, 
as  much  Navy  fralght,  and  nearly 
as  much   other   freight  aa  had   been 

during  World  War  I. 
proportion,  of  courae,  the  taxea  paid 
Ooeamment  ware  very  much  higher 
World  War  n.  so  this  would  seem  to 
been   an  outatandlng  reoord  for  prl* 
intarprlaa. 
railroada  and  switching  eompanlea  of 
Vnitad  Stataa  are  owned  and  operated 
almoat  TOO  aaparate  corpuratkma.   and 
■wet  1.000.000  eloaltholders.  who 
ta  every  Stata  of  the  Union.    It 
.lad  that  about  1.000.000  people  own 
y  otbara  are  later* 
eC  trael  eoea* 
«ee.    Tba  ndl- 
eoMffibute  la  mmh  about  half  a  Ml> 


Unas 


Mm  dollars  annually  under  preaent  tr 
viilume.    Tbey  are  given  no  subaldy. 
la  Bot  tha  oaaa  with  soaae  other 
traaeportatlon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RlBiARKB 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  RMnanvAiru 
m  TBS  SSNATK  OF  THI  UNITKD  8TA1 

Monday.  December  8  (legislative  daw\ 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.    MYERS.     Mr.    President.    I 
cently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  w! 
«as  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Jc 
Ck>ngre8sional  Committee  on  Hoi 
the  public  affairs  committee  of  the 
eration  of  Social  Agencies  of  Plttsbi 
and  Allegheny  County.    The  letter  ii 
cates  the  gravity  of  the  housing  situat 
in  tliat  locality  of  Pennsylvania .    I  the 
fore  ask  un».nimoua  consent  tiiat  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  1< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
a.3  follows: 

Repreaentatlve  IUi,ni  Oamslx. 
House  Office  Building. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

DBAS    CoNGaaaaMAM    Gamblx:  The 
Affairs  OoeuiltSae  of  tba  rederatlon  at 
Agendea  wlabea  to  call   your    attentl 
the  urgency  of  the  housing  problems  in 
area  and  of  the  Importance  of  Federal  lea 
ship  and  aid  In  resolving  a  situation  w| 
has  reached  critical  proportlona. 
subcommittee    of    the    Joint    Coi 
Committee  on  Housing  held  a  heartni?  If 
city  on  October  ao.  little  time  was  avi 
for  the  prssantatlon  of  evidence  cone 
tbe  aOecta  of  tba  situation  on  the 
cf  this  community. 

Our  committee,  which  speaks  for  166  ; 
and  welfare  agendea  In  Pittsburgh 
legheny   County   has   already   endorsed 
Taft- Blender- Wagner    bill    for    a    Natl 
Housing   Commlsalon    Act   to   stimulate 
construction  of  public  and  private  hox. 
and  reaearch  in  the  houalag  fleM.    We 
that  this  meastire  is  the  moat  reallaUc 
ixiaal  that  haa  been  offered  to 
meet  a  sittiatlon  that  Is  now  extremely 
Hnd  Is  rapidly  growing  worse.    Surveya 
Khown  that  In  the  city  of  Ftttaburgh 
(inly  56.5  percent  of  the  dwellinga  are 
tnrally    sound    with    all    modem     sant 
faculties.     At  least  22  percent  of  the 
ing  la  aartoUBly  substandard.    Tet  ma 
tbsaa  bouaai.  as  well  as  those  which 
up    to   standard,    are   overcrowded    be] 
the  llmiu  of  human  endurance.    Tbe 
rancy    ratio    aowng    Pittsburgh's    dt 
imlts  U  now  leaa  than  1  percent. 

What  thta  altuatlon  oiaana  to  the 
people    who    are   caught    without    :id< 
living  space  can  only  be  appreciated  by. 
vlctima  themselvea.    W'~  know,  however, 
health  and  walfare   aganclas   that  a 
propertlOB  ot  tbe  famlUaa  tbey  amym 
la  bwlWaga  already  eondeaaaad  by  the 
autbontlaa  aa  vaflt  for  hakitatlen   but  ' 
wbleb  tbey  oaaaet  ba  moeed  bacauae 
ara  ae  other  plaev  fer  thaea  to  go. 

Tbe  altuatlon  la  having  a  aarloua 
upoa  faailly  Ufa.    InaoaMral 
balag  teokaa  for  tbe  almpla  reason  that 
caaaoi  ftad  spaea  aaough  to  live 
Our  cblldraa's  ageaclaa  report 
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President,  last  Sun- 
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OatboUos,  ao  percen'  Jews,  and  18  percent 
Frotesunu.  Childre.n  under  tha  age  of  18 
eomprlee  31  peroent,  while  M  percent  are 
between  the  agaa  of  it  and  44. 

In  my  trip  to  Burope  I  vUited  theae  people 
In  their  camps  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  them  and  learn  about  their  problems 
flrst'hand.  Practically  all  of  them  are  self- 
reliant  and  aelf-respectlng  people  determined 
to  make  their  own  living  through  their  own 
work  If  only  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Many  of  them  were  the  flrst  fighters  against 
tyraxmy,  first  of  nozlam  and  now  of  com- 
munism. They  are  eager  to  become  tiseful 
citizens  in  a  free  country.  They  have  skills 
which  would  enrich  any  country.  They  are 
farmers,  doctors,  nurses,  needleworkers, 
chemlsU,  mechanics,  architects,  bricklayers, 
and  tailors:  In  fact,  practically  all  trades  and 
professions  are  represented. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  challenged  to  act  and 
act  immediately.    Three  courses  are  open: 

(1)  Leave  these  people  where  they  are — 
which  Is  Impossible  because  the  German 
economy  cannot  support  them  and  of  cotirse 
the  United  Statea  Army  cannot  support  them 
Indefinitely. 

(3)  Repatriate  them.  This  Is  being  done 
by  the  IRO  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  It  would 
obviously  be  Impossible  to  compel  all  of  them 
to  return  to  persecution  and  ultimate  liqui- 
dation. 

(3)  Resettle  them.  This  Is  the  immediate 
problem  facing  not  only  the  IRO,  but  also 
and  especially  the  United  States.  We  have 
the  problem  on  our  hands  and  we  must  act. 
It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that — 

(a)  We  should  Immediately  open  our  doors 
to  admission  of  a  reasonable  number  of  these 
people  outside  the  Immigration  quota  sys- 
tem, but  aubjeot  of  course  to  our  regular 
Immigration  requirements. 

(b)  We  should  then  lead  in  the  effort  being 
made  by  the  IRO  to  organize  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  in  a  program  for  a 
percentage  asaumptlon  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  remaining  problem. 

The  United  States  must  be  willing  to  take 
its  reasonable  share  of  the  responsibility 
with  similar  action  by  other  nations  in  re- 
storing these  people  to  hope  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  start  anew  In  fresh  environments. 

I  am  confident  they  would  become  useful 
and  worthy  citizens. 
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Do  Contrels  Mean  a  Police  State? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President .  a  few 
nights  ago  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  CaixI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Myers],  Representative 
Clakcncb  J.  BaowN,  of  Ohio,  and  I  took 
part  in  a  discussion  of  the  question.  "Do 
Controls  Mean  a  Police  State?"  on  Theo- 
dore Qranik's  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  Program,  over  the  Mutual  network. 
So  many  of  my  colleagues  have  asked 
about  the  broadcast  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  transcript 
of  the  discussion  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity here  of  paying  tribute  to  PUot 
Radio  Corp.  and  its  president.  Mr. 
I.  Goldberg,  for  making  these  great  pub- 


lic service  programs  available,  Mr. 
Ooldberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
In  radio,  and  he  Is  now  keeping  up  the 
good  work  by  sponsoring  the  pioneer 
radio  forum  of  them  all,  Ted  Oranlk's 
American  Porum,  which  Is  now  in  its 
nineteenth  year  on  the  air. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcois,  as  follows: 

DO  COIfTROLS  MEAN  A  POLICE  STATEt 

Speakers:  Senator  Haekt  P.  Caw.  Repub- 
lican, of  Washington;  Senator  Johk  J. 
Spaskman,  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Senator 
Peancis  J.  Mtees,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Congreaaman  Claeence  J.  Beown 
Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Chairman:  Theodore  Granlk. 
Announces.  Pilot  Radio  Corp.  makers  of 
fine  radio  equipment  lor  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  proudly  presents  America's  oldest 
radio  forum,  now  In  Its  nineteenth  year  of 
public  service,  the  American  Porum  of  the 
Air.     (Applause.) 

"Do  controls  mean  a  police  state?"  Once 
again  from  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  we  present  the  vital  issue  of  the 
week  discussed  on  your  American  Por\mi  of 
the  Air,  founded  In  1928  by  Theodore 
Granlk,  attorney  and  moderator. 

Tonight  our  four  authorities  are:  Senator 
John  J.  Spabkuan,  Democrat,  of  Alabama; 
Senator  Feancis  J.  Mtees,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Senator  Haext  P.  Cain.  Re- 
publican, of  Washington;  and  Congressman 
CLAKiy^cE  J.  Beown,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Cain  was  kind  enough  to  substi- 
tute for  Senator  Joseph  Ball,  of  Minnesota, 
who  was  taken  Ul. 

And  now,  here  is  your  moderator,  Theo- 
dore Oranlk. 

Chairman  GBAmx.  Good  evening. 
The  President's  proposal  to  establish  price 
controls  and  rationing  has  met  with  en- 
thusiastic support  as  well  as  bitter  opposi- 
tion. Opponents  quote  President  Truman 
himself  as  saying  that  to  enforce  such  con- 
trols "police  state  methods"  are  necessary. 

The  opposition  contends  that  a  system  of 
controls  could  put  otir  whole  economy  In  a 
strait-Jacket. 

Those  who  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal point  out  that  he  asked  for  only  selec- 
tive controls;  that  is,  rationing  and  regu- 
lation of  prices  only  for  those  commodities 
which  are  scarce  and  which  bear  directly 
on  tbe  cost  of  living. 

This  rising  cost  of  living  affects  us  all. 
The  situation  has  become  critical.  Any 
plan  that  promises  to  stop  the  price  spiral 
deserves  consideration.  But  we  Americans 
prize  our  liberty  and  we  do  not  want  to  see 
a  totalitarian  state  Imposed  upon  us. 

Could  controls  lead  us  to  a  police  state 
here? 

We  are  now  ready  for  our  first  speaker  in 
the  discussion.  Do  Controls  Mean  a  Police 
State? 

Congressman  Claeencb  J.  Beown,  Republi- 
can of  Ohio.     Congressman  Beown. 

Representative  Bbown.  The  subject  of  this 
debate  Is,  Do  Controls  Mean  a  Police  State? 
I  believe  the  answer  depends  entirely  upon 
what  sort  of  controls  you  are  talking  about. 
If  you  mean  Government  controls  which 
regulate  the  ordinary  everyday  activities  of 
Individual  citizens  and  tbe  different  business 
enterprises  of  the  countries,  such  as  price 
controls  and  rationing  in  peacetime,  then,  of 
course,  such  controls  mean  a  police  state. 

I  call  as  my  witness  to  substantiate  my 
statement  a  very  weU -known  student  of 
economics  and  governmental  affairs  by  the 
name  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  In  a  preas 
conference  on  October  18,  In  answer  to  a 
direct  queatlon,  made  the  fiat  statement  that 
all  consumer  controls  were,  in  his  estimation, 
police  state  methods. 


The  Mew  York  Times,  a  Democratic  new*, 
papar.  la  dlacuaaing  the  President's  preaa  in- 
t«-vtew,  suted  that  ha,  tbe  Praaident.  elaasctf 
all  forms  of  price  controls  and  rationing  aa 
Mstntlally  pollca  sUU  methods. 

Wtoare  can  I  turn  for  a  higher  authority  to 
answer  your  question? 
Chairman   Geanix.  Thank   you. 
Mow,  Senator  PEAxcia  J.  imBa.  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania.    Senator  Mtsu. 

Senator  Mtees.  Mr.  Granlk.  If  by  oontnds 
you  mean  complete  control  by  Govamment 
over  out  entire  economy  and  over  our  very 
Uvea  and  even  over  our  thoughu,  then  cer- 
tainly Government  controls  mean  a  police 
state.  But  no  one  seriously  propoeea  such 
controls  for  the  United  Statea. 

What  has  happened  here  la  that  certain 
partisans  have  seized  upon  an  academic  es- 
preaslon  by  President  Truman  of  an  inherent 
aversion  to  peacetime  controls  and  have  dis- 
torted some  words  he  used  about  a  pollca 
state  into  a  hysteria  over  any  and  all  con- 
trols of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

America  will  never  have  any  pollca  state 
so  long  as  American  democracy  operatea. 
Our  problem  comes  down  to  the  almpla 
necessity  of  halting  this  outrageous  Infla- 
tion, of  curbing  dog-eat-dog  economics  at  a 
time  of  national  and  International  crisis, 
and  of  putting  some  reasonable  and  some 
aane  restrictions  on  human  greed  at  a  time 
when  such  greed  cannot  only  disrupt  our 
foreign  policy,  but  can  throw  this  whole  Ka- 
tion  into  an  economic  tallspln. 

The  President's  point  at  that  preas  con- 
ference was  that  in  a  police  state  the  Gov- 
ernment Just  Imposes  its  will  upon  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  In  a  democracy  the  people 
through  their  representatives  Impose  re- 
straints on  themselves. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
And  now  for  our  spontaneous  discussion: 
Senator  Cain,  on  October  16  the  President 
said    that    price    control    Is    a    police-state 
method.    Now,     what     happened     between 
October  16  and  November  17  to  make  him 
recommend  price  control  for  the  American 
people? 
Senator  Cain.  Mr.  Granlk,  I  wish  I  knew. 
The  President's  statement  and  his  actions 
appeared  to  be  fundamentally  In  contradic- 
tion, and,  being  out  of  the  country  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  I  can't  be  certain  what  the  President 
meant,  but  perhaps  Senator  Spaekmam,  of 
Alabama,  will  explore  the  question  for  me 
and  for  Americans  generally. 
Chairman  Granik.  Senator  Sparkman. 
Senator    Sparkman.  Well.    Mr.    Granlk.    1 
have  not  seen  a  quotation  of  the  exact  words 
that  the  President  used,  but  I  thin^  i  know 
what  he  meant. 

Chairman  Granik.  Does  anybody  know 
what  he  really  did  say? 

Senator  Sparkbiaw.  I  don't  know.  His 
thought,  I  think,  was  the  same  as  mine  and 
the  same  as  that  of  most  people;  that  is,  that 
controls  are  to  be  avoided  where  possible, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  used  In  peacetime 
except  as  a  last  resort. 

Most  Americans  would  like  to  avoid  them, 
but  I  believe  that  most  Americans,  Just  like 
President  Truman,  are  willing  to  take  them 
In  a  time  of  great  economic  emergency  such 
as  now  prevails. 
Representative  BaowN.  Mr.  Granik. 
Chairman  OxAiiiK.  Go  ahead,  Congreas- 
man. 

Representative  Beoww.  Of  courae,  at  tha 
time  the  President  gave  his  Interview  to  tba 
preas  in  which  he  called  price  control  and 
rationing  a  part  of  a  police  state  he  waa 
also  telling  the  newspapers  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  tHat  he  was  opposed  to  theae 
controls  and  rationing  being  placed  back  on 
the  American  people.  Thirty  days,  or  81 
days,  later  he  appeared  before  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  and  asked  for  the  au- 
thority to  impose  all  of  thoae  controls,  and 
thay  weren't  Just  a  few  hit-or-mlss,  little 
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subject  oyer  there. 

of  course,  the  subject  of  this  debate 

or  not  tbeaa  eootiola  do  constitute 

a  poil:«  state.    That  la  what  I  thought  we 
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wtiy 
Chf  trman 


Oaaifnc.  Senator   Iflnaa   asked 
rant  controls,  whether  rent-control  en< 
oanatttutaa  a  police  state. 

I  thought  so.   That 
I  voted  against  It. 

OaAMTx.  Senator  8r*asMAM.  do 
a  comment? 

utjuf.  I  was  going  to  ask  my 
friend.  CXuaitcB  Baoww,  tf  he  la  In  favor  of 
oiotrols. 

fttlTS  Baoww.  I  am  certainly  not 
of  all-out  controlB  that  have  been 

Wta^  contKds  you  have  had  you  havent 

'  rtsely  or  well. 
Sen  ktor  Braaxstair.  Are  you  In  favor  ot  ex- 
qontrols? 

tatlve  Baoww.  I  am  In  favor  of 
certalta  export  controls  at  any  time.  That  la 
not  a  control  of  the  aetlvttlea  of  the  Indl* 
at  tMa  aountry. 

Tou    cant    aell    your 
prodxi^  where  you  want  to. 

BaowN.  Tea:   you  can  sell 

jiroducu  you  want  to  In  this  cotmtry, 

Oo  out  and  try. 

8r*aKiiAi«.  There  are  lots  of  boal- 

ifaopla  who  are  aaklag  for  the  right  to 

all  the  eouatrtaa  at  the  world. 

UUve  Baoww.  Ami  a  lot  of  other 

are  aaking  for  battar  control  of  ex- 

iBi  this  country  for  whlah  yon  have 

autha|tty  now,  but  which  you  hava  failed  to 

due  to  the  faet 

failed  to  give 

coBtrola  an  ap- 

ot  - 

they  bad  to  cut  thalr  staff. 

Too  fellowa,  X  fa^ 
|OU.    Tou  only  had  iST.aoo.ooo.ooo 
ta  with  thla  yaar.  tour  tlmea  as  much 
it  m  any  peacetlma 
And  ha  VMBt  aoeh  a  alooeh  aa  a 
9a&<^,  either. 


Rap  reaentatlve 


Rap  ^aaentatlva 


to  qpa  rata  vita  thla  yaar.  f 
aa  Mr.  Ruumfali  avar  lyaa 


Senator  Cao*.  I  dont  think  any  of  us 
to  duck  a  quaatlon  which  la  fundament 
character:  What  are  we  going  to  do  al 
inflation?    How  arc  we  going  to  reaaoni 
carry   out   our    International    commltmi 
while  decreasing   prices  for   the  const 
at  home? 

JoHM.  I  should  like  to  aak.  In  that  corn 
tlon.  with  reference  to  your  premise:    Ii 
It  true  that  in  IMO  and  IMl  we  had 
was   known   as  selective  rationing   and 
found  It  did  not  work  and  Is  It  any  more 
celvable  that  we  can  start  with  a  mc 
return  to  controls  today  without  an 
tlon  that  they  will  soon  become  all-lnc 
slve.  as  they  were  before? 

My  only  chief  concern  about  that  Is 
a  control  is  restrictive  by  Its  very  nature 
how  In  heaven's  name,   when  we  need 
economy  of  abundance,  can  w*  get  what 
need  through  the   Imposition  of  what 
President  has  asked  for? 

Senator  Spaikmam.  Tou  have  a  pretty 
question  there.  Baaar.  I  dont  bellrve 
are  H^ht  that  In  1940  and  In  194 1  we 
aelective  rationing.  I  don't  think  that 
ever  true.  I  do  know  that  In  1940  when 
a  tremendous  drive  was  made  by  the 
publicans  In  Congrem  to  repeal  OP  A. 
used  the  very  argument  then  that  we 
to  use  selective  rationing. 

Senator  Cum.  I  dont  happen  to  agree 
that. 

Senator  SraaxitAN.  Tou  werent  there, 
you  cant  be  blamed. 

RepresenUtlve  Baoww.  I  was  in  Oong 
at  that  time:  may  I  answer? 

Chairman  Oaairnt.  Oo  ahead.  Cong 
msn. 

Representative  Baoinr.  I  know  the  gent 
man  has  a  good  memory  and  I  am 
does  not  forget  that  In  1940  the 
or  the  New  Dealers,  whatever  you 
call  them,  had  57  members  In  the 
38  Republicans,  and  343  In  the  Hotise 
Republicans,  and  the  poor  old  Reput 
just  did  It  all:  dldnt  they? 

Why.  you  Democrats  were  voting  for  It 

Senator  S»a»n>w.  The  Republicans 
the  lead  In  advocating  It. 

Raprsaan tatlve  Baoww.  Let  me  tell 
how  It  worked  I  want  to  quote  what 
Porter  said.  He  Is  one  of  you.  He  was 
the  OPA  Administrator. 

Chairman  Gmaicnc.  Tou  missed  him 
week.     He  was  here  last  week. 

Representative  Baoww.  He  said  on 
1948.  while  appearing  before  a  congrc 
committee,  that  79  percent  of  the  Am« 
communities  were  short  of  bread  and 
it  wasnt  working.  And  the  President, 
he  took  off  thsae  price  controls,  said  that 
werent  working. 

Senator   SraaxMait.  Z  wonder   why 
Clarence,  that  you  Republicans  are 
to  make  It  appear  that  the  President 
off  controls,  when  you  know  that  the  w| 
campaign  last  yaar  was  fotxght  by  tha 
puhUeaa  Futy  an  the  idea  of  removt 
controls.     [Applause] 

Chairman    OaAKix.    Gentlemen.    let's 
back  for  a  moment. 

Senator   Cain.  Perhaps,   JoHir.   tt   wc 
be  more  proper  tf  we  did  not  refer  to  the 
as  much  as  wa  talk  about  the  impoali 
proposed  of  cootrola  today. 

'  BraasMAif .  Let  me  say  that  I 
with  you.    Let's  talk  about 

Sanator  Cam.  What  do  you  find  In 
Praaldent's  proposal,  as  proposed,  re- 
of  eootrols.  which  will  add  to  the 
goods  and  tha  productivity  of  thla 
Natkmr 

Sanator  Ifaawitaw.  Let  me  approach 
this   way.     The   thing   that   Impreaaed 
about  the  President's  program  when  ha 
llvered  It  was  thoaa  10  Itama  which  ha 
lined.  9  of  which  had  been 
a  report  at  a  suboaaamlttaa  at  BmuiXot  Tt 
Oommlttaa  on  tha 


Senator  Balowtm 

and    Congreesman 

la.    and    Congressman 

Republicans  sll.  snd 

^mmended  every  sin- 

the  President 


control. 

I  thought  the  Presl- 

lat  rep>ort. 
kps  he  did.    I  can  only 
lat  that  all  people  In 

they  Democrats  or  Re- 
ily  and  tremendously 
lole  program.    It  slm- 

frbody  talks  about  in- 
(worried  about  It.  but 
laeems  to  desire  to  do 

ik  we  are  trying  to  do 

ixit  our  opinion,  or  at 

that   the    President'a 

with  the  symptoms 

Attacking  the  causes  of 

only  thing  that  makaa 

Secretary  of  Agricul- 

^ess    meat    and    higher 

Brs  today  hit  t38  50.  an 

It  just  a  few  days  ago 

It  U  then.    What 

ibout  ItT 

I  trying  to  do  something 

w!th  No.  6.  where  the 

lade    to   do   something 

(marketing  of  livestock 

I  and  grades  that  repre- 

^t  utilisation  of  gralna. 

which   in   them- 


May    I    say    one 

the  House,  you  know. 

.    I  would  Just  like  to 

when  you  talk  sbout 

t  on  June  27th  of  1940. 

ops  or  butcher  shops 

States    under   prlca 

^en  was  that? 

?T    June     37.      1940. 
locratlc  Prssldent  and 

to  Senstor  SpAtxiiAit 
1st  what  the  President 

I  read,  but  I  read  with  a 

-le  comment  that  Sen- 
colleagues  over  In  the 

la  Democrat — made  fol- 

fa  speech.  In  which  he 

It.  In  order  to  free  Eu- 
the  American  people 
s  bureaucracy. 

[I  wonder  If  you  saw  la 
of  days  ago  a  state- 
}r  Btu>  said  that  he 
a  aubfltantlal  part  of 
and  by  the  way,  let 
Btbb  Is  not  alone— 

locrats   alone.     I   take 
and  colleague,  Sena- 
he  says  nobody  on  the 
ring   to  do  an]rthlng. 

lubcommlttea 
iterposlng).  I    ahould 

lean  leadership. 

I I  agree  with  you  there, 
kt  Senator  Tatt  has  ad- 

>ntroIa  himself.  Sena- 
last  day  or  two  advo- 
»troleum  products.  Oh. 
introls  first,  but  when 
told  him  they  could 
ly.  then  he  thraat- 
>n.  Senator  CAPaSABT 
ram.  Bead  it  and  sea 
in  It.  Sanator  Toarr 
Wotcorr  wanta 
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ator  Cain.  Senator  Capehakt,  of  Indl- 
I.  will  embrace  any  control  which  in  It- 
self adds  to  and  stimulates  production.  He 
Is  violently  and  obviously  In  opposition  to 
a  number  of  the  President's  proposals — I  can 
take  the  first  one,  to  restore  consumer-credit 
controls  and  to  restrain  the  creation  of  In- 
flationary bank  credit.  He  Is  In  violent  cp- 
pcsitlon  to  both  because  they  are  not  going 
to  carry  out  a  production  quota  or  goal. 

Chairman  CaANiK.  Senator  Mtess,  should 
wagaa  as  well  as  prices  be  controlled? 

Senator  Mttbs.  I  think  so,  if  necessary.  If 
we  have  complete  contro.a. 

Senator  Cain.  What  do  you  mean,  If  neces- 
sary? Can  you  control  one  without  con- 
trolling the  other? 

Senator  Mteks.  Of  course  you  can.  because 
In  every  instance  prices  have  gone  up  before 
wages. 

Senator  Cain.  Exactly. 

Senator  Mtcrs.  Prices  have  gone  up  and 
then  wages  will  go  up. 

Senator  Cain.  But  one  will  follow  the  other. 

Senator  Mtebs  Not  necessarily.  When 
wages  In  the  steel  Industry  were  Increased 
about  60  cents,  steel  went  up  $1.  It  does  not 
follow  at  all. 

Senator  Spaxxman.  One  dollar  a  ton?  Ten 
dollars  a  ton? 

Ssnator  Mtsbs.  Twice  as  much  as  the  wage 
Increase — so  I  say  If  wage  controls  are  nec- 
essary, of  course  I  would  advocate  them.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  selective  rationing  or  se- 
lective price  control,  that  you  need  wage 
controls. 

Senator  Cain.  Could  you  explore  that  Just 
a  little  bit  further?  You  used  the  term  "se- 
lective rationing."  Where  do  you  go  with 
selectivity  when  we  have  a  right  to  asstune 
that  it  will  be  in  the  future  as  In  the  past, 
that  If  an  article  Is  placed  under  restrictive 
control,  the  producer  will  quit  making  that 
article,  if  he  conceivably  can.  In  favor  of 
making  a  compromise  article  which  Is  not 
half  so  good,  which  Is  ersatz,  in  fact,  at  half 
the  price? 

Senator  Spabkman.  Let  me  answer  that 
with  the  argument  of  one  of  your  Republi- 
can Senators.  Senator  Watkins  placed  a 
statement  in  the  Congkxssional  Recobd  Just 
yesterday  In  which  I  think  he  gave  a  10-polnt 
program,  0  of  which  were  controls,  and  the 
most  prominent  one  of  which  was  to  buy  up 
tha  antire  wheat  crop.  That  Is  his  recom- 
■andation. 

Senator  Cain.  Which  gets  back  to  my 
point,  John. 

Senator  Spaxkman.  You  are  certainly  con- 
trolling that  commodity  when  you  buy  It  up. 

Senator  Cain.  That  is  exactly  what  Sena- 
tor Watkins  would  do,  but  the  seriousness 
of  this  demands  from  each  of  lu  a  convic- 
tion on  our  own  part,  and  when  you  refer 
to  aomethlng  In  a  dead  piece  of  paper,  called 
the  Congkxssional  Racoso,  you  are  not  in 
fact  talking  among  the  live  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  express  their  opinions  today. 

Chairman  Gsanik.  I  am  not  in  Congress, 
but  doesn't  the  Congressional  Rxcokd  repre- 
•ent  live  statements? 

Representative  Bxown.  I  Just  want  to  rise 
hare  for  a  moment  and  say  to  you  that  I 
hava  baen  sitting  back  here  quietly  In  awe. 
•nd  Z  can  understand  now  more  about  the 
Senate  than  I  have  ever  understood  before. 
Ho  two  of  them  can  agree  on  anything,  and 
perhaps  that  is  part  of  our  trouble. 

Senator  Cain.  Claxsncx  Bkown,  I  think  we 
could  agree  on  this.  Not  very  long  ago.  now 
that  you  have  mentioned  the  Senate — and 
I  happen  to  be  a  part  of  that  Senate,  and 
a  very  proud  one.  too — 95  of  vs.  all  that 
were  In  the  Senate  at  that  time,  voted,  and 
We  did  not  take  5  minutes  to  do  It.  to  pass 
•  veterans'  bonus.  It  was  from  our  point 
of  view  a  proper  thing  to  do.  but.  In  heaven'a 
name,  it  was  Inflationary  by  Its  very  char- 
acter. 
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My  contention  on  that  Is  that  we  as  a 
Congress  and  we  as  an  American  people  are 
not  realistic  about  the  sacriQces  we  must 
make  to  reduce  inflation.  We  spend  our 
time  talking  about  endeavoring  to  restrict 
the  extension  of  bank  credit,  which,  being 
productive  In  character,  adds  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  this  country.  I  think  It  is  Just 
nonsense. 

Senator  Mters.  Harbt,  you  believe  that 
prices  are  spiraling  and  continuing  to  go  up- 
ward? 

Senator  Cain.  Indeed  I  do. 

Senator  Mrsas.  The  Washington  Post 
says  butter  wUl  be  gl  tomorrow  here  In 
Washington.  We  know  we  are  going  to  have 
higher  prices  for  meat  next  year.  What  are 
we  going  to  do.  Just  let  it  continue,  let  It 
spiral,  forget  It? 

Senator  Cain.  I  would  Just  make  one  com- 
ment. I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  about  It. 
I  don't,  except  I  think  there  are  basic  prem- 
ises headed  In  the  direction  of  curtailing  in- 
flation that  we  as  a  Nation  are  absolutely 
ducking. 

Senator  Mtexs.  We  have  a  program  here. 
The  President  has  suggested  controls.  You 
disagree  as  far  as  those  controls  are  con- 
cerned, but  you  Ehould  have  a  program.  Z 
think  the  majority  party  In  the  Congress 
should  have  a  program.  I  think  you  should 
advocate  something  definite  and  positive. 

Representative  Brown.  I  would  like  to  en- 
lighten and  Inform  the  Senator. 

Senator  Mtebs.  I  have  been  welting  for 
that  enlightenment  for  a  long  time. 

Representative  Beown.  Keep  quiet  and  re- 
lax and  I  wUl  teU  you.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  you  can  do.  First  of  all.  If  you  want 
to  stop  rising  prices  you  have  to  Increase 
production,  and  you  have  to  stop  shipping 
out  of  this  country  more  than  yotir  surpltis 
production. 

Senator  Mtses.  Claxencx,  we  dldnt  ship, 
we  didn't  export  more  than  3  percent  of  our 
meat  during  the  year  1940. 

Representative  Brown.  Walt  Just  a  min- 
ute; just  lUten  a  minute.  Whenever  you 
export  more  than  a  surplus  of  any  commodity 
that  you  have  In  thla  countsy,  whether  It 
Is  2  percent  or  80  percent  of  your  production, 
you  Immediately  create  a  scarcity,  and  with 
It  a  high  price;  and  of  course  you  know  and 
I  know  that  you  are  exporting  some  fifteen 
to  eighteen  billion  dollars'  worth  a  year. 
You  are  exporting  about  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  you  are  Importing  In  this  country. 
and  the  sad  part  about  It  Is  that  most  of 
those  exports  have  not  been  going  to  the 
countries  where  they  need  the  food  and  the 
help. 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen; 
we  pause  now  for  a  summation  of  the  argu-' 
ments  advanced  this  evening. 

Now  I  sec  our  speakers  are  ready  to  sum  tq> 
tonight's  arguments.  Plrst  we  will  hear  from 
Senator  Cain. 

Senator  Cain.  Mr.  Oranlk.  our  wartime  ex- 
perience clearly  demonstrated,  to  me  at  least, 
that  once  you  travel  with  compulsion  you 
must  in  time  find  yourself  completely  en- 
meshed In  the  completely  nonproductive 
futility  of  regimentation.  You  cannot  estab- 
lish and  maintain  retail  price  ceilings  with- 
out enforcing  ceilings  on  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers:  you  cannot  enforce  ceilings 
on  the  manufacturer  unless  you  establish 
ceilings  on  the  raw  materials  he  uses  In  his 
plant.  That  means  controls  on  the  farmer 
and  miner,  too.  but  you  cannot  stop  there. 
You  must  also  control  freight  rates  In  tha 
movement  of  materials  and  products. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  It  la 
Impossible  to  maintain  price  control  without 
wage  control.  We  have  learned  you  cannot 
keep  wages  down  unless  jrou  prevent  a  rlsa 
in  the  cost  of  living.  It  Is  a  wild  chasa 
around  a  vicious  circle.  Every  link  In  that 
chain  is  important.    That  Is  why  price  con- 


trols.  In  my  opinion,  in  a  free  economy  must 
wind  up  by  Government  control  all  alone 
the  line  In  due  time.  In  a  word,  you  cannot 
tamper  with  any  part  of  the  function  of  our 
complicated  economic  system  without  con- 
trolling the  whole  machine. 

Chairman  GaANm.  I  am  sorry.  Senator 
Cain,  your  time  has  expired.  Senator  Spaek- 
MAN,  will  you  sum  up? 

Senator  Sparkman.  As  I  see  It.  we  hava 
enough  food,  feed,  and  materials  to  go 
around  If  properly  managed.  Unfortunately, 
the  margin  Is  not  great  and  In  the  event  of 
short  crops  next  year,  the  world,  or  a  great 
part  of  It,  might  go  hungry. 

Prices  have  responded  to  the  scarcities  and 
to  the  fears  of  future  scarcities  to  such 
extent  that  we  have  dangerous  Inflation.  TO 
make  certain  that  there  is  an  equlUble  dis- 
tribution at  a  fair  price,  we  need  controls. 
Nearly  everyone  admits  the  need  of  some 
controls.  About  the  only  point  of  difference 
Is  the  extent  of  the  controls. 

President  Truman  has  recommended  a  10- 
point  selective  control  program.  Whatevw 
controls  may  be  needed,  they  can  be  Im- 
posed upon  us  In  only  one  way:  through  tha 
vote  of  the  people's  representatives  In  tha 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such  demo- 
cratic action  Is  not  the  action  of  a  nolloa 
state.  H"*«j» 

Chairman  Granik.  I  am  sorry.  Senator,  our 
time  Is  up.     (Applause.) 

You  have  been  listening  to  the  Amerlcaa 
Forum  of  the  Air  discussion:  "Do  Control* 
Mean  a  Police  State?"  Our  speakers  hsva 
been  Senator  John  J.  Sp.^rkman,  Demo- 
crat  of  Alabama;  Senator  Harry  P.  Cain  Re- 
publican of  Washington:  Senator  Francis  J. 
Mtxrs,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Con- 
gressman Clabxncs  J.  Brown,  RepubUcan  of 
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HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

Of  TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNiTED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8  {legislative  day  0/ 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  former  Post- 
master General  and  a  very  distinguished 
American,  sometime  ago  delivered  a 
notable  address  on  world  trade.  I  ask 
unarUmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoib. 
as  follows: 

WoRU)   tbaob— On   It  Dbpsnbs   PaospEnrr 

AT  HOMX 

(By  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  tha  board, 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.) 

The  American  objective  of  constantly  pro- 
viding more  things  for  more  people  cannot  ba 
reached  without  doing  business  with  tha 
other  nations  of  the  world.  If  wc  are  to 
have  prosperity  at  hom»,  we  must  have  pay- 
ing customers  abroad.  In  turn,  we  must  buy 
the  goods  the  other  nations  prisduce. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  an  acute  shortica 
of  dollars  abroad,  and  many  of  the  emergency 
measures  to  tide  over  nations  hurt  by  war 
hare  ended  These  current  worries  have  ob- 
scured the  longer  range  vision  of  countrlea 
working  together  as  buyers  and  sellers.  Thla 
vision  must  become  a  reality  If  we  ara  to  hava 
a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living. 
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ef  ttM  world  ia  ttin 

off  war.  our  expori-lxtt* 
■taould  tw  bM<d  on  the  prwa- 
it  cMrt  and  inductry  in  otber  naUona 
l^tam   to   normal.     Only  when   tboaa 
an  back  on  tba  Job  can  forel^  «• 
I  at  gooda  be  earrlad  oat  on  a  r«alt«tl«. 
tlka    bast*.      Oartalnly    our    esparl- 
I  iDce  the  end  of  tbe  war  has  demon- 
ttaat  wa  aaoaat  eontlnue  to  export 
wittiofit  importlaff  at  a  ftaaonabia  ratio. 
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■uaiMiaa  to  bo 

IT&itad  BtoUti  baa  ahlftad  from  a 
Batlo4  tbat  had  to  ba  tfrralopad  by  eapttal 
tnm  abroad  to  on*  that  developa  foreign 

with  capital  It  cxporta.  Tbe  Ooram- 
ment.  through  loans,  lend-lease,  and  relief 
granu  has  borne  thla  b\irden  during  the 
psst  f  nr  years.  It  may  do  so  ror  some  time. 
Dut  I  ventually  private  business  wiU  take 
ovar  |hla  task  where  It  la  permitted.    The 

arsaa  may  atlU  fea  markeu  (or  our 

thoogh  ««— Hiijp  afg  carried  out  on  a 
govanfcmantal  level. 

Th«  warning  that  by  rebuilding  foreign 
Induspy    we    are    putting    competitors    (or 

m  markets  back  Into  business  Is  not 
valM.  Tba  history  of  world  trade  shows  that 
tba  t  ■!  ewioaaB  ara  ttaOM  who  ara  able 
to  sal  i  abvoad.  gsBerally  la  Arect  eompeti- 
tluB  Ytth  each  other.    Their  industry  makea 

battar  eostamara  for  their  own  prod- 
Qcta  ^  well  as  the  goods  of  others. 

Bac  ittse  we  are  a  highly  Indxutrlallaad  na- 
tion. :he  btilk  of  our  Imports  will  be  in  the 
form  of  raw  materials.  It  may  be  wise  for 
us  to  butid  up  our  stock  piles  of  raw  mate- 
rliils  low  to  hasten  recorery  abroad.  When 
other  natloxu  are  back  on  their  feet,  they 
rUl.  u  they  did  before  the  war.  produce 
many  manufactured  products  that  we  need 
In  th  I  country. 
An4tbar  factor  tbat  wtU  htip  bring  foreign 

Into  balance  Is  resumption  of  travel 
abroata.  Ullllons  of  Amarkrana.  armed  with 
the  iMtmiulated  deslra  and  aavlngs  of  the 
perlo  1  in  wnlch  travel  was  impoaaltrie.  wtU 
n^fyagtng  to  South  Amarlca.  Surope. 
Australia,  and  Asia.  Tbe  money 
they  Ispend  in  other  lands  will  come  back 
to  ui  ss  payment  for  goods  we  asport. 

It  1 1  dlfictilt  to  say  Just  how  much  of  our 
natlo  lal  output  will  have  to  go  into  foreign 
trade  to  maintain  ftiU  produetlon  and  full 
ampK  yment  at  home.    It  will  be  at  least  aa 


ss  the  one-tenth  of  production  figura 


that  ras  the  rule  before  tba  war.  In  dollar 
value  it  shoxild  ba  much  higher  than  that 
lO'ifafcmt  quota. 

tblag  that  wUl  belp  xm  maintain  thla 
Tobaia  of  f^vtign  trada  la  tba  reputsuon  for 
quail  y  galnad  by  AaartHHS  producu  in  tha 
bafora  and  dorlac  tba  wmt.  Jm 
wbara 

did  a  tremendoiis  missionary  Job  (or 

American   bin  In  ass       Tba  FTancb.  Britlah. 

Itallafis.  Cbmaaa.  and  otbara  know  ftnt-band 

piodueta  ara  tbm  baat  tn  tha 

te  World  Ww  n 

tbat  mm  bad  tatt  cam- 

they    aadw estimated    the 

rlcan  eqalpoaant.    In  tha  Maar 

Im  word  "nylon"  baa  bacoaas  lynony- 

with  first  grade. 

I  mnMt  aoBklaiia  to  bund  tbla  rspa- 

HoaOHMa  tt  «a  are  to  captnra  our 

of  tba  world  maibata.  Tba  old  Maa  of 

fraunda  for 
that  couldnt  be  sold  at  home 
Mt  8t  Into  tha  new  scheme  of  things. 
If  for  lien  buyers  want  saeood-rate  merchan- 
diaa.  I  ind  tf  we  send  it  to  tbam.  It  should  ba 
frank  y  labeled  ss  soeb  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain qur  rapwtUfton  for  fine  quality. 


at  tba 

role  It 


mous 


Vltb 
ean  play 


abroad  Is  s  much  mere  complicated  oparat 
than  tn  this  Nstkm.  where  habits  and 
toms  are  uniform.     Advertising  abroad 
build  tha  knowledge  of  Americsn  pre 
and  the  desire  for  them  If  each  cam; 
cxistom  tailorad.   Our  aaport  advcrtlaera  i 
learn  the  bablta  and  paculiarltlea  of 
market  tt  advertMng  la  to  be  the 
marketing  force  abroad  that  It  U  at 
•  •  •  • 

Tha  need  for  doing  a  better  Job  of  adi 
tlslng  abroad  in  the  future  than  we  havej 
tha  past  baa  alraady  produced  many  i 
Agaaaiaa  ara  aaCting  up  rorct^  branc 
learn  more  about  the  people  they 
reach  through  advertising.    Advenlseia 
erally  bava  abandoned  the  Idea  that  adi 
ing  in  other  languages  Is  merely 
of  translation.    They  have  learned  that 
Ideas  and  eapraasluni  acceptable  here 
poor  taste  abroad.    Their  maaaagas  now 
fasbkmed  In  the  working  language  of 
people  they  wish  to  reach. 

Thla  favolution  in  export  advertising  i 
ftom  Industry's  broader  Interest  in  marl 
outalda  the  United  SUtes.    Tbe   war 
millions  of  Americana  overseas, 
tlon    has    speeded    up:    the    airplane 
brought    Inacceastble    placea   eloaa   to 
shores.     We  bava  come  inu> 
aatabUahed    enemy    Uade-marks    and 
beta.     Theee  and  other  factors  combi 
whet  Industry's  interest  in  the  vast 
tbat  exist  in  other  pans  of  the  world. 

Large  American  companlea  have 
framework  for  our  foreign -trade 
In  aaany  easaa.  they  opened  new 
alone.     In  the  past  10  years  they  hsve 
helped    by    an    Interested    and    tndi 

Tbe  State  and  Conunercw/ 
have  done  much  to  clear 
red  tape  and  to  arrange  pacts  and 
agreements  with  other  nations. 

In  my  recent  trip  aroimd  the  world  I  f  c 
our  consular  aertloa  willing  and  able  to 
businessmen,  large  and  amaU.    Ite  me 
provided  facta  and  igurea  unobtainable 
other    aooroea.    Tbeaa     State     Dep 
workers,   stauoned    in    himdreda   of 
throughout  the  world,  ara  doing  a  Hna  i 
ice  for  American  boalnaaa.   Their  studl« 
serrations,  and  opinions  can  serve  to  i 
cost  and  time  of  setting  up  in  foreign  ' 

owowruinTT  roa  small  ausznxsa 

Tha  opportunity  for  building  foreign  i 
Is  not  limited  to  the  giant  corporatic 
fact,  most  of  our  hopes,  of  the  future 
trade  with  othw  nations  are  pinned 
smaller  eonpanlaa.  The  UtUe  fellow.  U^ 
big  companies,  can  get  information  and  i 
from  the  Oovemment.  In  many 
amall  producer  Is  better  equipped  to  takal 
a  segment  of  a  market  than  tha  Urge 
paniea.  Omarfan  production  is  uni.^^im.j 
foreign  demand  vartaa  from  country  to 
try  and  often  froaa  ngkm  to  region  wt| 
a  eoontry.  Tha  amaDar  manufaeturer. 
mora  flaxlble,  can  suit  his  production  to  i 
those  peculiar  derasnds. 

One  of  our  errora  before  tba  war  was 
sums  that  everybody  would  buy  the 
products  thai  wa  iMad.    Other  counuiM 
better  prepared  to  fulflU  the  peculiar 
tbat  va  did  not  recognize.     If  a 
■null  aapttMBtof  tba  pofiDlatton  wantad4 
ustial  produeta.  nUaaman  tor  other  count 
could  fUI  the  order.    Our  representatlvea  { 
quently  went  orderless  becaiise  a  big 
tlon  line  could  not  be  interrupted  to' 
few  thousand  Items  to  suit  a  special 
tasto. 

nrroaitATiow  amb  — — 'ttti  vaMi 
X  can  tblnfc  of  no  bettar  lUtMvatlnn  of 
than  tba  Mary  aboot  tba  people  in  tha 

mlnlcan    BcfMiblle    who    wanted    butt 
ahoaa  v^en  the  rest  of  the  world  seem« 
prsisr  laoea.    8bee  buttons  wei 
•   aaark   of   aodal   distinction    there. 


led    they   were,    fha 
*ial  standing.     Repre- 
erman   and  ASMrteatt 
I  band  for  the  bosbMaa. 
lan  got  the  order  be- 
to  give  them  any- 
le  American  saleaman 
kg  laced  shoee  becauaa 
OD  Broadway."  a  aril- 
tie  effect  on  the  nptlve 
ly  preferred  to  set  his 
follow  another's. 
export-minded  people 
iports.     Back  in  tha 
even  considered  for- 
equlpped  to  find  over- 
Ir  goods,  or  having  ex- 
kpltcated   mechanics  of 
(Even    In   some   of   the 
Bman  could  not  obtain 
jadvkra  on  basic  export 

Jler  companies  every- 

|(orelgn-trade  conscious. 

export  represents  the 

11  and  partial  produc- 

stered  the  paper  work 

jf   trading   with   other 

ley  have  been  helped 

foreign-trade    groups. 

-trade  Journals.    They 

le  In  the  foreign-trade 

en  an  Important  factor 

1  world  trade  conseloiis. 

now  Journey  to  coun- 

intered  only  In  travel 

Our  knowledge  of  tha 

to  trade  with  other 

But  we  must  make 

base  our  understanding 

Id  their  wanta  tf  our 

to  be  a  succeaa. 
^et  research  abroad  has 
It  some  progress,  espa- 
I  South  America.  Thaaa 
jctendcd  to  all  areas  In 
business  to  guide  our 
abandoned  hit-or-miss 
»d  we  must  eliminate 
lew  techniques  of  mar- 
foreign  countries  ara 
»re  many  years,  a  wealth 
[ahould  be  available  to 
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jof  communications  fa- 

artation.  both  air  and 

idoua  effect  on  future 

I  of  the  delay  in  getting 
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etter  methods  of  pack- 

ly  developed  during  the 
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slbte  exchange  of  sea- 
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Labor  acd  Infomed  Pnblic  Opinioi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

op  MASTUINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mmnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interesting 
address,  entitled  "Labor  and  Informed 
Public  Opinion"  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senctor  from  Rhode  kland  I  Mr.  Ghetn] 
at  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Rhode  Island  S^te  Industrial  Union 
CouncU.  CIO.  December  7,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ofllcers.  members,  and  gtiests  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Industrial  Union  Council,  CIO.  it  is  a  real 
gratification  to  me  to  come  before  you  today. 
That  branch  of  the  great  American  labor 
moramant  you  repreaent  bas  made  steady. 
and  remarbaUa  ptogMaa  bare  In  Rhode  Is- 
land in  recent  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  (^portunity  to  express  my  plcastire  at 
your  accomplishments  and  to  wish  you  fur- 
ther success  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 
Tour  movement  has  grown  In  numbers,  but 
the  expanding  influence  of  labor  organiza- 
tlona  In  thla  State  is  based  on  much  more 
than  numbers  and  even  economic  skill  in 
collective  bargaining.  It  is  constantly  build- 
ing Itself  a  more  important  place  in  the  com- 
mtmlty,  because  it  has  demonstrated  a  great- 
er sense  of  responsibility  and  leadership  In 
relation  to  public  issues.  The  fact  that  your 
unions  have  increased  wage  rate  and  im- 
proved conditions  of  work  is,  of  course,  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  even  more 
Important  that  you  have  made  these  ad- 
vances by  making  genuine  contributions  to 
the  success  and  well-being  of  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Then  too  your  movement  Is  in  a  constant 
state  of  develojiment.  You  do  not  stand 
stUl,  but  by  a  process  of  deliberate  self- 
education  and  training  you  Improve  your 
methods.  Increase  your  competence,  and 
widen  yotir  point  of  view. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  what  I  have 
learned  about  your  educational  programs. 
The  work  this  council  and  other  branches  of 
the  labor  movement  has  been  doing  to  train 
your  local  officers  and  rank  and  file  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  extension  division  of  our  State 
college  and  other  educational  bodies,  bas  Im- 
pressed mc  most  favorably.  It  should  Im- 
press also  those  elements  In  our  State  which 
continue  to  keep  their  fingers  crossed  In  all 
matters  relating  to  organized  labor.  The 
Rhode  Island  experiment  In  the  field  of 
workers'  education  is  something  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  one  which  I  feel 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  commlt- 
teaa  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which  I 
hope  will  shortly  conduct  bearings  on  what 
Is  now  known  as  the  labor  extension  bill.  S. 
1390.  which  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
8enat<n'8  Thomas  of  Utah  and  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon, are  spooaorlng.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  adult  education,  and 
of  workers'  education  in  particular,  that  here 
tn  Rhode  Island  we  have  achieved  a  sound 
working  relationship  between  trade  lulonlsta 
and  college  authorities  which  Is  peculiarly 
Taluable  and  encouraging. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  today  to  more  than 
mention  this  particular  question  but  I  must 


congratulate  both  the  leaders  of  labor  and 
the  university  ofOcials  who  are  conducting 
this  important  project  in  iho  field  of  edu- 
cation and  self -development.  Lot  n:e  volun- 
teer to  do  what  I  can  to  help  !n  this  inspiring 
undertaking.  So  when  hearings  do  take 
place  in  the  Congress  on  the  labor  exten£lon 
bill,  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  commit- 
tee a  comprehensive  and  analytical  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  wor'icers'  education 
program.  I  would  like  to  prepare  this  state- 
ment in  cooperation  with  a  group  repre- 
senting the  State  college  authorities  and  the 
various  labor  organizations  who  have  £hared 
In  the  planning  and  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  concrete  experience  and  achieve- 
ments In  Rhode  Island  w:U  be  of  peculiar 
value  in  helping  to  frame  suitable  legisla- 
tion which  wiU  make  it  possible  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  workers'  education  pro- 
gram both  iocally  and  nationally. 

As  to  the  larger  prcbleins  which  now  face 
a  representative  of  the  people  in  cur  National 
Congress,  the  field  is  so  large  and  the  iesues 
so  complex  that  it  is  literally  impossible  to 
undertake  any  comprehensive  discussion  of 
public  Issues  in  a  single  address.  The  special 
session  of  Congress  now  in  progress  Is  pre- 
svunably  concerned  with  the  vital  questions 
of  foreign  aid  and  the  curbing  of  economic 
Inflation  here  at  home.  The  administration, 
1  feel,  has  w.sely  urged  that  these  matters 
be  considered  together  for  the  very  sound 
reason  that  the  extent  and  amount  of  the 
practical  assistance  the  United  States  can 
give  to  war-torn  cotiutries  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  volume  of  production  and  the 
range  of  prices  here  at  home.  At  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
the  other  day,  I  stated  I  was  interested  both 
In  interim  aid  for  Italy.  France,  and  Austria 
for  the  next  4  months  but  also  in  interim  aid 
for  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  New  England 
States  for  the  same  period. 

The  party  now  in  control  of  Congress  has,  I 
feel  made  a  grave  error  In  attempting  to 
separate  these  questions,  and  Indeed,  in  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  matter  of  Inflation 
Is  irrelevant  at  this  time.     It  ts  true  that 
the    Republicans    have    been    split    on    the 
foreign-aid  Issue.    Some  of  them  do  see  the 
urgency  of  the  need  and  have  disregarded 
partisanship  In  pushing  for  prompt  and  ade- 
quate action.     Some  others,  however,  have 
given  comfort  to  the  extremists,  both  of  the 
left  and  the  right  in  tbe  European  countries, 
by  delaying  the  assistance  program.    Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  one  basic  fact  in  this 
whole  discussion  which  has  not  been  stressed 
and  which  is  tied  right  in  with  our  domestic 
economic  and  political  stuation.    Tbe  Harrl- 
man  Committee  which  has  given  this  whole 
question  of  European  recovery  the  most  care- 
ful and  expert  consideration,  and  on  which. 
let  me  remind  you.  top  representatives  of 
labor  have  served,  has  tried  to  drive  home 
the  need  for  restoring  the  economies  of  these 
allied  or  ex-enemy  nations  so  that  they  may 
contribute  again  to  world  prosperity.    Relief 
of  the  starving  is  Imperative  and  essential, 
but  stUl  more  Important  is  the  task  of  pro- 
viding the  means  to  enable  these  countries 
not  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves, 
but  to  become  partners  in  the  immense  task 
of  world  reconstruction.    If  this  objective  is 
to  become  American  policy  In  fact,  we  cannot 
Ignore  or  sidetrack  the  question  of  inflation 
here  at  home.    Nor,  dare  we  neglect  the  even 
more  fundamental  question  of  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  our   productive 
facilities  and  natural  resources  right  here  In 
the  United  States.    This  latter  problem  was 
emphasized    In    the   so-called   Krag   report, 
which   all   Members  of  Congress  have   had 
available  to  them. 

The  people  of  America,  I  believe,  will  finally 
Judge  the  Members  of  the  present  Congress 
not  on  the  fine  speeches  that  they  make 
about  the  threat  of  world  commtmlsm  (which  ' 


I,  as  you  weU  know,  abhor  and  oondecm).  or 
about  the  wretched  condition  of  Europe'a 
millions,  but  on  their  votes  on  Implement* 
Ing  the  foreign-eld  program  by  adopting  tha 
measures  aimed  at  checking  Inflation  hare  at 
home,  which  were  outlined  In  tbe  recent  rec- 
ommendaUons  of  the  President.  I  think  that 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  you.  In  par- 
ticular, understand  what  I  mean  whan  I  urge 
and  plead  with  you  never  to  let  anyone  con- 
fuse you  by  attempting  to  separate  the  ques- 
tion of  our  own  domestic  prosperity  and  spir- 
itual weU-being  from  the  question  of  world 
economic  reconstruction  and  tha  mainte- 
nance of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  You  will 
never  go  far  wrong  In  your  domestic  political 
Judgments,  or  your  obligations  as  a  cltlasB 
of  the  world,  if  you  Insist  at  all  timea  that  «• 
must  Insure  the  well-being  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  if  we  are  to  do  our  full 
duty  to  our  feilowmen  tn  other  cotmtrlea. 
Let  me.  quite  briefly,  touch  on  one  or  two 
of  the  maJOT  questions  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  Conpress  In  the  regular  session  next 
year.  Reprints  of  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
Taft-Hartley  bill  during  the  debate  on  that 
measure  have  been  circulated  quite  widely 
in  Rhcde  Island  and  elsewhere.  Citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  hsve  written  to  my 
ofHce  In  Washington  for  reprints  of  that  tslk, 
and  I  regard  this  feet  not  as  a  personal  com- 
pliment, although,  naturally.  I  am  happy 
about  It,  but  as  evidence  of  the  serious  con- 
cern that  more  and  more  people  are  showing 
about  this  whole  problem  of  labor  relations. 
1  believe  that  the  Congress  will  In  time  either 
repeal  or  drastically  amend  this  so-called 
Taft-Hartley  law.  I  would  be  less  than  hon- 
est with  you,  however.  If  I  were  to  say  that 
there  is  any  Inuqediate  prospect  of  such  ac- 
tion. Not  onl^  must  there  be  political 
changes  In  this  cotmtry  before  that  can  hap- 
pen, but  also  the  public  must  become  much 
better  Informed  than  It  is  today  about  tha 
actual  workings  of  this  new  law.  This  task 
of  Informing  the  people  of  the  country  Is  one 
which  will  have  to  rest  largely  with  labor 
Itself.  It  Is  my  hope  that  many  Industrialists 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  come  to  realize 
that  Improved  laoor  relations  cannot  be  per- 
manently achieved  as  long  as  there  are  laws 
on  the  statute  books  which  operate  In  such 
fashion  as  to  deprive  one  group  in  our  so- 
ciety of  that  equality  of  opportunity  which 
Is  at  the  very  root  of  our  American  demoe- 
racy. 

We,  the  people  of  New  England,  have  spe- 
cial problems  in  addition  to  those  which  we 
share  with  all  citizens  of  this  country.  We 
have  In  New  England  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  population  and  Industry  per  square 
mile  than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  At  one  time  New  England  Indus- 
tries faced  quito  serious  competition  from 
Industries  located  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  lower  wage  scales  prevailed. 
This  particular  factor  Is  not  quite  as  Impor- 
tant as  it  once  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  be- 
cause wage  scales  generally  have  been  im- 
proved. Also,  It  Is  now  a  fact,  and  this  is 
frequently  overlooked,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  shifts  In  American  Industry  during  the 
past  20  years  or  so.  New  England  Is  no  longer 
the  highest  wage  area  in  this  country. 
There  are  other  industrial  areas  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  where  higher 
rates  of  pay  are  found  than  obtain  in  New 
England.  I  bring  out  this  point  to  show 
that  New  England  Is  not  seeking  to  maintain 
a  privileged  position,  but  is  actually  pre- 
pared to  prove  its  ability  to  meet  condltlona 
as  they  exist  today. 

I  miist  also  go  on  to  point  out  that  Mev 
England  labor  and  Industry  cannot  face  tba 
future  without  some  apprehension  imlesa 
steps  are  taken  to  wipe  out  by  law  and  by 
proper  social  policy  certain  tjrpes  of  unfair 
economic  competition  which  still  persUt  In 
thla  country.    I  refer   particularly   to   tba 
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and  aaaks  no  selfish  pain  in  h«inin<r  ntK*^      ^.>.m..- 
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f&llur^  of  tb»  Ooa(rw>  to  act  on  th«  lonf- 
oTctChw  uncndmMiU  to  Xh»  Pair  lAbor 
Olanl  irds  Act.  Need  I  remind  you  that  the 
■tatn^7  va<e  rate  In  this  ecuntry  la  itiU 
th«  ridiculously  low  flgora  of  40  oanta 


Equally  Importaat.  and  perhaps 

reprehensibla.   la  th«   fact  that 

•till  important  croups  of  wag* 

In  thia  country  «lM  an  deprived  of 

on  at  all  under  the  Pair  Labor 

Act.    Aa  most  of  you  kno«.  I 

In  the  SeTenty-nlnth 


of  ligl  ilatton  to  raise  the  statutory  mlnlmam 
to  M  <  anta  an  hour  and  to  broaden  tike  aeope 
of  tli  I  wa4(e-and-hour  law.  The  6S-cent 
miala  lUm  la  now  too  low,  and  It  should  be 
It  a  lilgber  flgiua,  probably  75  cenU 
before  a  commit- 
brought  out  the  fact  that 
at*  acm  a.000.000  people  In  thla  ccun- 

an  hour. 

soeh  aa  Mew  Ingland  cannot  feel 

y  aecure.  nor  dare  we  In  good 

til  an  aoeb  awaatahop 

kfprafMrgoverBiBantal 

II  has  been  demooatratcd  beyond 

that  the  higher  mlnliaam  wage 

of 

and  In  buainsaa.  Tet  In  the  face 
In^QBtrovartlble  evldenoa  of  the  human 
aonaaye  need  for  raising  minimum 
and  extSBdlag  tha  oovarage  of  tba 
we  find  aa  atanant  la  Ooograas  gMag 
oaaiort  to  sticrt-slgtated  interests 
whleli  seek  altbar  to  wipe  out  this  law 
altogi  fther.  or  to  weaken  seriously  Its 
pronions.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  sn> 
counpe  this  sort  of  talk,  that  they  are 
with  eeooomlc  and  political  dyna* 
Both  as  a  New  Knglander.  and  aa 
of  a  highly  developed  and 
( stahllshsd  Industrial  State.  I  call  upon 
fdtow  Isglalators  from  other  New 
SaglMnd  States.  Ifiaspactlve  of  their  party 
aflUla  Lkm.  to  move  at  once  to  enact  the  long- 
delay  id  aiaesidments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
Jlet.  This  law  must  be  revised  to  bring 
Una  with  the  needs  and  realities  at 
t-day  condlttnns.  I  particularly  call 
aU  falr-mla4ad  people  ol  Rbode  Island 
other  New  Ka^aad  SUiiea  to  endorse 
4etlvely  support  tMa  awve.  both  In  the 
of  enlightened  lagiCBal  self-lntereat 
and  fe  the  name  of  good  and  sensible  cltl- 
■nultp 


a 

long 

aa 


raf  reaeatatltre 


on  <iins 


ever. 

That 

poun^ 

of 

whic* 


regnl  ir 
shou  d  be 


are  two  final  pointa  I  wlah  to  touch 
Maay.  One  la  «ba  naad  for  the 
•Btenalon  of  tmkt  ao^trol  lagla- 
tha  other  Is  the  matter  of  a 
fJiugiam. 
taafdaquate  rent  control  law 
oo  Fsbnnry  29.  IMS.  One  of  the  very 
tetlona  of  the  E.ghtieth  Oongress  la  Its 
session  beginning  next  January 
to  extend  this  law  for  at  least 
a  year*,  and  at  the  nune  tUna  reatora 
aaetlons  at  the  law  which  afTor^kd  tha 
it  real  protaatlon  agalnat 
t  eoatrol  be  permitted 
I.  we  will  wltneaa  a  vlcloua  accelera- 
the  present  Inflationary  spiral.  Such 
would  be  aa  harmftil  to  bualnese 
as  It  would  be  to  the  individuals  who 
sntfcr  If  rent  ceilings  were  removed 
tha  prssant  period  of  acute  hooatnc 
Mo  doutot  aoBM  individual 

■niBlaatcd  against 
MBtnia  at  a  time 


Indn  Idual 
e\ict  on 
to  la 
Uon  If 
a  eoi  dltlon 
ttaelf 

•omu 


la  a 

by  a  proeeee  of  Indtvldtial  adjostment. 

can  be  aaaored  If  tha  Congisss  is  not 

-foolish  and  peany-wlse  In  the  matter 

for  adequate  a<t»lwiatratlco  of  lawa 

affeet  mllltnaa  of  oadteary  cttiasos. 

in  ovr 


fUMlS 


•Jw' 


•M 


person  would 
solution  Is 


possible.     Let  me  add.  however,  that 
who  Insist  that  nothing  be  done  about 
problem  beeanaa  It  yraasBta  aany  i 
should  be  severely  ultlclaed.    The 
legislation  8.  8M.  known  as  the  Taft- 
der- Wagner  houalng  bill,  deals  with 
ally  all  phases  of  the  housing  problem. 
Is  primarily  aimed  at  enabling  private 
dustry  to  serve  the  largest  posatttle 
The  so-called  public  boaatat  tMrtur-^*;  of 
bUl  have  been  rldlculoodf  aad  scan  a  ale 
misrepresented.     Public   assistance  or 
sidles  are  only  provided  for  one  settle 
otir  population:  that  Is  the  group  n  w  it 
in  slums  or  under  substandard  condlt 
and  whose  income  makea  It  Impoaslble  to  | 
what  Is  technieally  known  as  an  econc 
rent. 

As  I  said  to  you  In  opening  this  talk, 
not  poealble  to  do  more  than  barely  skim  < 
a  very  few  of  the  tremendous  Issues  that 
face  this  Nation  and  the  world  at  large, 
best  one  can  do  Is  to  Indicate  one's  ge 
approach  to  these  problems  and  keep  at 
of  the  rush  of  events.    As  a  public  ser 
talking  matters  over  with  his  constlti 
I  should  perhaps  point  out  to  you  that ' 
Job  of  the  conscientious  legislator  Is 
more  demanding  than  It  has  ever  been 
fore.    The  difflcultles  of  reaching  sound 
clsioDS  are  much  greater,  not  merely  be 
of  parttaanshlp.  but  because  of  the  veryj 
plexity  at  the  Issues  that  confrcnt  us. 
new    stresses    could    endanger    our    w| 
democratic  process. 

I  say  to  you  that  under  these  condll 
people  such  as  yoxirselves.  who  are  In 
with  great  numbers  of  rank  and  file  eitl 
have    a    special    responsibility.    Men 
woBMn  today  cannot  qualify  as  good 
■sna  If  they  merely  cast  their  ballots  on 
tlon  day  and  conduct  themselves  with ; 
cency  and  propriety.     Nowadays   they 
to  Inform  themselves  to  an  extent  ne 
fore  considered  essential  on  these  broad  ] 
lie   questions.    We   need   what   is 
better  informed  public  opinion.    This 
something  that  can  be  safely  left  to  chi 
Organiaations  such  as  yours  should 
ately  and  energetleally  play  a  large 
interpreting  public  issues  to  the  men 
street,  and  in  that  way  shoolder  mc 
more  of  the  btnden  which  all  of  us  must  1 
if  the  true  American  principles  of 
freedom. majority  rule,  and  equality  of  o| 
txmlty  are  to  survive  in  a  world  where 
Ideolo^es  are  threatening  to  lead  us 
new   and   more   terrible   conflicts.     I 
from  what  you  have  done  in  the  past 
you  may  be  counted  upon  to  do  your 
share  In  this  great  work  in  the  futxire. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONi 

or  MABTUUra 

IN  THS  SBNATB  OP  THS  UNTTED  STi 

Monday.  December  I  ileoislative 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  ©"CONOR.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inst  . 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNGiEssioif  al 
ois  the  radio  address  made  by  me 
eution   WBAL  in  Baltimore.   Si 
Deconber  7.  1847. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad( 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

It  la  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to 
tute  today  for  Senator  Tiauws.  who 


rd^velopments  In  Wash' 

l&v  .  Sunday.    The  sen- 

hU  talk  today  be- 

•r.ce  from  Bfaryland. 

3f    important    develop- 

Utgent  and  stateaman- 

|he  manifests  in  debate 

latc. 

le  this  week  end  Is  but 

In     the    making 

In  one  of  hla  mas- 

lly  the  English  people 

»  of  the  war  Winston 

imatlc  fashion,  tersely 

from  crisis  to  crisis." 

|y  be  said  of  the  world 

America's   leadership 

3mm un  ism  and  In  the 

;>revent  world  catastro- 

become  the  focal  point 

rials.    At  the  moment 

Ileal    problem,    that    of 

».  Italy,  and  Austria.  Is 

factory  solution. 

;>preciat«  the  difflcultles 

idcr  which  a  demccracy 

»ting  to  counter  offen- 

itor-ruled  Oovernment, 

unanimity  with  which 

ae  1597000.000  interim- 

surlng.    After  a  mlnl- 

opposltlon.  the  recom- 

»nt  Truman,  ably  spon- 

on  the  Senate  floor  by 

I  of  the  Foreign 

with  only 

1th  only  six  dissenting 

cusslons  on  the  floor  of 

larpcr  opposition  there. 

Il  are  most  hopeful  that 

"lis  week,  without  eub- 

luctlon. 

Illy  will  be  some  ques- 

id  hearts  of  Americans 

lis  country  must  go  on 

substance,  sacriflcing 

and  other  essentials, 

|ch  study  of  present-day 

Justify    the    American 

:t.     Pive  hundred  and 

dollars  is  tmquestton- 

When  to  this  Is  added 

it  be  IS  or  30  or  what- 

rhidi  will  be  aaked  to 

}pean-ald  program  am 

trm  basis,  one  has  only 

late  poeslblllty  to  be 

leself  whether  the  pro* 

3W.  like  the  well-known 

save   Infinitely  greater 

years  ahead. 

Bamed-of  billions  be- 

Pearl  Harbor  in   1941 

I  war  to  save  world  free- 

)n.    If  we  were  willing 

pour  out  mors  than 

le  purposes  of  war.  is 

icooperative  now  when 

of  the  wartime  outlay 

world-wide  peace  and 

|te  the  cost  In  blood  and 

n,  have  not  yet  beaa 

le  world's  history  when 
(ard  so  highly  miut  be 
eallam  which  perceives 
I  true  perspective.  Every 
desires  above  all  else 

of  that  degree  of  peaoa 
will  that  would  par- 
te world  to  live  in  har- 

idltions  of  their  own 
ightful  American  at  tha 

ed  with  the  fact  that 
eal  la  not  stilBclent  to 

said   in  all   sincerity 
of  America  throba  In 
itreased  of  avary  nation. 
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and  seeks  no  selfish  gain  In  helping  other 
peoples  to  return  to  normalcy.  No  one,  how- 
•y«.  can  review  the  record  of  the  postwar 
yiMS.  and  note  the  checks  and  road  blocka 
tbmwn  up  In  the  path  along  which  the  peace- 
loving  nations  are  Journeying  in  their  effort 
for  peace,  without  being  deeply  Impressed 
artth  the  meaning  of  the  old  biblical  parable 
akowt  the  strong  man  who  keepeth  his  co\irt. 
tMik  at  the  unfortunate  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  established  acroas  the  heart  of  Europe. 
The  peoples  of  good  will  in  these  countries 
lacked  the  strength  to  maintain  their  Ideals, 
and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  might  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  forces.  The  starvation  and 
misery  rampant  In  those  countries,  and  to 
soms  lesser  degree  throughout  most  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  have  been  aggra- 
vated tremendously  by  the  refusal  of  Rus- 
sia to  Join  m  the  efforts  for  peace.  Those 
who  oppose  the  American  policy  of  helping 
these  free  nations  to  an  economic  standard 
that  win  make  it  possible  for  them  to  retain 
their  freedom,  are  Indulging  in  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  wishful  thinking  when 
they  contend  that  Russia  will  Join  In  the 
movement  for  peace  If  we  lead  the  way  by 
dscreaalng  America's  armed  forces  to  a  peace- 
time basis. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  made  the  other 
day  by  Secretary  of  National  Defense  For- 
restal  thst  the  surest  way  to  Invite  destruc- 
tion of  our  Government  is  to  permit  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
where  we  would  be  luable  to  defend  our- 
selves vigorously  and  successfully  against 
any  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  us. 

No  move  Is  foreseen  today  which  would 
result  to  the  removal  of  the  Red  Army  from 
central  Europe.  There  the  forces  of  Stalin 
stand  at  this  moment,  holding  one-half  of 
Europe  In  their  grasp  while  they  menace  the 
other  half.  While  thU  eontlhues  we  must 
maintain  our  defense  on  a  basis  capable  of 
meeting  any  threat. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  President  and 
of  Secretary  of  State  MarshaU.  America  has 
made  every  possible  honorable  concession  to 
Rtjssla  to  an  effort  to  secure  her  cooperation 
toward  reestabllshment  of  world-wide  peace. 
Not  only  have  these  efforts  been  refused  al- 
most without  exception,  but  when  America, 
realising  the  danger  of  imminent  chaos  In 
the  sutcken  Btiropean  countries,  devised  a 
humanitarian  plan  by  which  each  nation's 
efforts  to  reestablish  itself  would  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  American  finan- 
otal  and  economic  aids,  we  have  seen  Rus- 
sia set  out  with  determination,  and  an- 
nounced Intentions  to  prevent  the  MayhflU 
plan  from  being  effectuated. 

Molotov's  pronouncement  at  the  London 
Oonfvenoe  only  a  few  days  ago  makes 
crystal  clear  that  Russia  U  not  willing  to 
pladfe  her  aid  in  the  Btiropean -recovery 
program.  Communism  does  not  desire  the 
restoration  of  orderly  government  to  liberty- 
loving  people.  Rather  communism  can 
thrive  and  flourish  best  where  disorder,  dis- 
content, snd  disaster  prevail.  If  western 
Europe  falls  within  its  power  and  Influence, 
the  next  move  for  its  spread  would  be  this 
hemisphere. 

Not  only  is  It  a  humanitarian  obligation 
on  our  part  to  feed  and  clothe  and  other- 
Wlaa  aaaiat  the  people  of  the  war-devastated 
cmmtrlaa  imtll  they  can  stand,  even  shakily, 
on  their  own  feet,  it  is  sctually  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  defenses  against  the  tide 
of  communism  which  has  swept  over  so 
much  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  which,  we 
must  admit.  l.s  asserting  Itself  even  in  this 
land  of  free  opportunity. 

How  any  American  parents  could  see  thetr 
own  children  thrive  and  grow  healthy  on 
an  abundance  of  food  without  being  willing 
to  share  that  abundance  with  the  htmgry, 
pitiful  children  of  Xuropa  Is  beyond  tmder- 
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standing.  It  may  well  happen  that  the 
American  program  o^  relief  for  Europe  may 
cause  some  of  us  here  at  home  to  do  with- 
out some  of  things  we  would  like  to  have, 
might  make  it  necessary  for  um  to  wait 
longer  than  we  woxUd  like  to  wait  for  new 
automobiles  or  other  conveniences.  Never- 
theless, can  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  misery 
of  these  peoples  who.  only  a  few  years  ago. 
were  aa  proud  of  their  culture  and  their 
economic  well-being  as  we  are  here  In 
America? 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  Joined  this 
week  with  other  Senators,  and  personally 
supervised  the  redrafting  of  a  bill,  reducing 
mall  rates  for  gift  packages  to  the  devastated 
countries  abroad.  Under  the  bill,  parcel- 
post  charges  would  be  reduced  75  percent. 
The  stimulation  that  would  thus  be  given 
to  American  generosity  to  the  suffering 
peoples  of  other  lands  would  supplement 
tremendoxisly  the  official  aid  supplied  by  the 
American  people. 

What  all  Americans  mtist  never  fcM^et  la 
that  a  revived  Europe  will  be  a  strengthened 
outpost  for  the  defense  of  America  against 
the  hatred  and  the  evu  designs  which  Com- 
mtmtst  strategists  harbor  against  us.  After 
we  already  have  spent  more  than  $200,000,- 
000.000  to  defeat  one  threat  against  world 
security,  the  cost  of  the  program  for  Interim 
relief  iS  not  enormous  In  comparison  to  the 
possible  cost  of  neglecting  our  opportunity 
today. 

If  each  of  us  could  spend  even  a  day  in 
Rumania.  Albania.  Yugoslavia,  the  Baltic 
countries,  Poland,  or  eastern  Germany,  If 
Just  one  Instance  of  the  oppression  which 
dally  and  without  ceasing  bears  oppressively 
upon  the  people  of  those  lands  could  be  seen 
in  Its  full  horror,  I  am  sure  there  would  be 
a  mass  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
and  generously  in  the  Interest  of  humanity. 
I  repeat,  we  cannot  forget  that  this  Is  not 
merely  a  question  of  helping  Europe.  It  Is 
also,  and  even  more  ImpOTtantly,  a  matter 
of  defending  America  and  of  preserving  the 
last  great  outpost  of  free  civilization  now 
left  upon  the  globe. 

The  most  desirable  method  by  which  our 
Etu-opean  program  could  be  financed,  either 
in  the  whole  or  In  part,  would  be  through 
reduction  in  Federal  spending  for  other  ptnr- 
poses.  How  timely  would  It  be  when  we  are 
ineinrlng  this  extraordinary  expense,  if  cur 
governmental  leaders  wotild  take  decisive 
action  to  offset  these  expenses,  at  least  in 
large  part,  by  reduced  outlays  for  domestic 
purposes. 

At  a  time  when  our  citizens  are  expected 
to  forego  luxtmes  and  even  mxich  needed 
foodstuffs  It  would  certainly  be  In  order  for 
government  to  tighten  Its  belt  to  foregotog 
the  need  of  new  outlays  as  well  as  for  cer- 
tato  operational  cost. 

The  total  costs  of  national  government 
for  the  present  year  is  appalling.  Contrary 
to  general  belief,  the  sum  total  will  be  shown 
to  be  over  40  billions.  If  America  could 
get  along  some  years  ago  on  much  less  than 
this  total,  it  most  assuredly  could  do  so  now 
when  the  United  States  money  is  being  sent 
abroad  for  emergency  relief. 

Coincident  with  the  discussions  of  relief 
for  Europe,  and  as  an  totegral  part  of  any 
long-range  program.  Is  the  question  ss  to 
how  much  financial  aid  America  can  afford 
to  give.  And  this,  of  course,  presents  the 
question  of  how  sound  are  our  American 
economy  and  our  financial  policy  for  the 
futtire. 

In  all  the  concern  about  the  needs  of 
Europe  there  Is  one  aspect  of  our  coimtry's 
economy  which,  to  my  mind,  is  not  being 
given  nearly  the  consideration  that  It  rightly 
merits.  I  refer  to  the  constantly  tocresstog 
cost  of  govoument  throughout  America. 
In  making  this  statement  I  toclude  the  cost 
of  government  to  Washington  and  to  the 


States  and  localises  throu^MUt  the  land. 
To  judge  from  the  budgets  that  are  pre- 
aented  for  each  succeeding  year,  and  tt* 
costly  aervicea  that  are  being  introdueatf 
and  expanded  imoeaslngly,  one  might  be  led 
to  think  that  there  was  no  limit  to  Amer- 
ica's financial  resources.  With  a  1258.000,. 
OCO.OOO  debt  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  some  $16,000,000,000  of  State  and  local 
debts,  we  shotild  realize  the  absolute  danger 
that  faces  the  Amerleaa  system  of  govern- 
ment unless  our  people  awaken  to  what  Is 
happentog  and  take  steps  to  alter  this  alarm- 
tog  trend. 

Many  of  our  clttaens  will  remember  tha 
shocked  amazement  with  which  our  coun- 
try greeted  the  news  of  the  first  billion-dollar 
Federal  budget.  That  any  government  could 
ask  the  expenditxire  of  such  a  huge  amount 
was  unthinkable  to  the  people  of  those  days. 
And  yet,  only  this  year,  the  largest  city  to  our 
country  had  ita  own  •1,000.000.000  budget. 
And  now  corns  reports  that  the  budget  of 
one  of  the  larger  States  most  likely  wlU  ap- 
proach or  pass  the  $800,000,000  mark.  Many 
other  Illustrations  could  be  cited. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  livtog  costs  are  high 
today  when  about  31  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  Income  must  go  to  defray  the  cost  of 
government?  Is  It  surprising  that  mjmy  of 
our  people  have  difficulty  living  on  their  te- 
comes  when  we  find  that  this  yearli  toterest 
alone  on  the  Federal  public  debt  Is  almost 
double  the  entire  cost  of  government  to  1913? 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  how  can  we 
expect  moderation  to  prices  of  foods  or  other 
necessities  when  the  cost  of  government  to- 
day exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
total  national  tocome  Just  15  years  ago.  Or 
again,  looktog  back  to  1917.  we  find  that  the 
per  capita  debt  was  sllghUy  over  $12  per  per- 
son. Durtog  the  height  of  the  war  It  went 
to  almost  $2,000  per  person  and  now  is  Just 
below  $1,800. 

With  60,000X)00  persons  employed.  It  is  not 
too  difficult  to  understand  why  some  of  th»pj 
cannot  enjoy  the  standard  of  living  they 
desire  when  we  find  that  nearly  8.000.000,  or 
10  percent  of  all  these  workers,  ai«  woc^ng 
for  Government  alone. 

Back  to  1B18  Government  costs  represented 
only  7^  percent  of  the  total  naUonal  to- 
come.  Today  It  Is  almost  four  times  that 
percentage,  and  still  rising.  And  it  will  con- 
ttoue  to  rise  tmtll  it  overwhelms  otu-  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  unless  some- 
where along  the  Itoe  we  take  stock  of  our 
plight,  and  realize  that  Government  fimds 
do  not  sprtog  from  an  inexhaustible  source 
but  actually  come  out  of  your  own  pockets. 

We  can  talk  all  we  will  about  the  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  aid  to  Europe,  and  boast 
of  the  record-breaking  production  of  Ameri- 
can Industry,  but  \inless  we  control  ttie  cost 
of  our  own  Government  here,  we  will  find 
ourselves,  some  of  these  ftoe  days,  unable  to 
finance  not  only  economic  recovery  of  Em-ope 
but  even  otir  own  swollen  and  expanded  gov- 
ernmental services. 

I  had  the  privilege  Friday  of  partidpatlag 
to  a  committee  meettog  on  the  matter  of 
toter-govemmental  fiscal  relationships.  Real 
progress  can  be  made.  I  am  convtoeed,  to- 
ward the  goal  of  coOTdlnattog  and  simplify- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  systems, 
looking  toward  the  goal  of  over-all  tax  re- 
duction. Desirable  as  that  objective  Is,  how- 
ever. Its  ultimate  achievement  is  entirely 
to  the  hands  of  our  citizens.  In  the  matter 
of  their  demands  upon  Government. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  It.  That  appUes  to  our 
fiscal  resources,  and  to  the  services  which  we 
expect  Government  to  render  us.  We  can 
have  an  orderly,  reasonable  tax  and  fiscal 
system,  <»■  we  can  demand  tmllmlted  govem- 
'tnental  services.  We  cannot,  however,  have 
both.    It  is  time  om-  people  began  to  reallas 
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Pkrtleultfly  la  this  nscwaary  wh«n  w 
in  inUnuUtooAl  actlvltlM  whleh 
ttM  quMUon  of  world  peace.    Th«M 
•ogaglnc  attention  la 
today  and  wb  tnnt  ovi  citiaans 
them  thoughtful  and  d«aer?ed  at- 
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TW  ijrcti^ciif  I  ETcrfla^t  NatioiMl  Park 
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jEXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 


Sf  IV  8INATB  0¥  TBI  X7NITXD  STATIS 

Deeember  8  (leoislative  day  of 
Thwrsdav.  December  4),  1947 

Mr  PIPPEB.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
nrda;  .  at  ■vergladas.  Ra..  occurred  a 
Mtacf  Ignlficant  event.  It  was  the  open- 
ing afd  dedication  of  the  Everclades  Na- 
Porest.  On  that  occasion  the 
of  Plorlda  was  honored  by  the 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
On  that  occasion  the  President 
(MlT^red  a  very  significant  address  not 
only  n  commemoration  of  that  impor- 
tant occasion,  but  upon  the  subject  of 
the  ( onservation  of  our  national  and 
natui  al  resources  which  are  of  the  most 
vital  Interest  to  all  the  land.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  th^  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  the  ad- 
tbe  President  on  Saturday  dedl- 
tbe  Everglades  National  Park. 
Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  folows: 

oft«a  la  thaw  ^HHUidlng  days  are  w« 

lay  aslda  th«  pfohlaun  of  the  tunea. 

to  a  project  whoae  great  value  Ilea 

anrlchment  of  the  human  aplrlt.    To- 

I  make  the  achievem«nt  of  another 

victory.    W«  hava  parma- 

an  irnplaesaMa  ptlml- 

Wa  hava  ■■■am Mill  to  dedicate  to 

of  all  the  paopla  for  all  time,  the 

Mattoaal  Park. 

In  SvarglMlaa  City  wa  can  savor  tha 

lara  of  this  beautiful  tropical  area. 

t  of  ua  Uea  the  cocut  of  the  Kver- 

Pmrk.  cut  by  lalanda  and  estuarlca  of 

of  Mexico.    Hera  are  deep  riven. 

groves   of   colorful    mangirna    traea, 

marshes  and  Inumarabla  lakes    and 


t  im 


shall 
which 
The 


«■.    TMy 


the 
Our 


pla 

or  foi 


systeo 


this   park   we  shall  prsssivs   tarpon, 
and  pompano.  bear,  dear,  and  eroeo- 
d  rare  birds  of  graat  beauty.     Wa 
>rotect  hundreda  of  kinds  of  wlkUlfa 
might  otherwise  soon  be  extinct. 
benaflta  our  Matloo  wlU  darlva  from 
WW  ovttaai  tba  jniii^— i  of 
will  hacraaaa  with  the  paaaags  at 
F<nv  actiona  cciUd  make  a  mora 
ooBtribution  to  tha  aajoyment  of  the 
people  tban  tba  asUblishment  of 
Big^aiM  Wattooal  Park, 
national  paik  system  Is  a 

of  the  Mmllsm  of  tha , 

'  nthout  regard  for  sectional  rlvalrlaa 

party  politics,  the   Nation  haa  ad- 

lUj  ta  tiM  la«  18  yaais  In  the 

and 


of  our  tSorX»  to  conserve  tha 
and  wUdllfe  of  the  country  can  t>a 
d  In  popular  naa.    The  naUonal  park 
covars  but  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 


tha  area  of  tha  TTnltad  SUtaa.  but  orar 
000.000  of  otir  fellow  countryman  have 
lt«d  our  national  parks  witbin  the  past 
Sach  dtixan  retiimed  to  bis  home  with  i 
freahed  spirit  and  a  greater  apprecla 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  our 

Theae  are  the  people's  parks, 
young  and  old.  by  those  in  the  citlea 
thoae  on  the  farms.    Most  of  them  are 
today  because  there  were  Americans 
yaara  ago  who  exercised  vision,  patience. 
iinasilllali  devotion  In  the  battle  for 
vatlon. 

svnoLAaaa  Dzrrxszirr  mox  au.  oTHxa  ta 

Bach  national  park  poasesses  qiialltles 
tlnctive  enough  to  make  ita  preservstlc 
matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  Nation, 
talnly.  thla  Svergladea  area  has  mora 
Its  shars  of  featurea  unique  to  these 
filatea.    Here  are  no  lofty  peaks  seeking] 
aky,  no  migbty  glaciers  or  rushing  strt 
wearing  away  the  uplifted  land.    Here  is 
tranquU  in  its  q\ilet  beauty,  serving 
the  source  of  water  but  as  the  last 
of  it.    To  its  natural  abtwdancs  we  owa ' 
spectacular  plant  and  animal  life  that 
tinguishes  this  place  from  all  others  in 
country. 

Our  park  system  also  embraces  such 
tional  shrines  as  Jamestown  Island,  the 
tue  of  Liberty,  and  the  battlefields  of  Tc 
town      and     Gettysburg.       These     hist 
places — as  much   as  the  scenic 
need  to  ba  protected  with  all  the  del 
at  our  command  in  there  days  when 
learning  again  the  Importance  of  an 
standing  loyalty  to  our  national  herlt 

Our  parka  are  but  one  part  of  the 
effort  to  conasrva  our  natural  reaourccs. 
on  these  resources  our  life  as  a  Nation 
pends.     Our  high  level  of  employment 
our  extraordinary  product  ion  are  being 
Ited  by  scarcities  In  some  items  of  our 
ral  wealth.    This  is  the  time  to  develop 
replenish  our  basic  resources. 

Conservation  has  been  prsctleed  for 
decadea  and  preached  for  many  more, 
only  in  recent  years  has  it  become  plain 
we  cannot  afford  to  conserve  in  a  haphi 
or  piecemeal  manner.    No  part  of  cur 
servatlon  program  can  ba  alighted  if  we 
to  make  full  xise  of  our  resourcea  and 
full  protection  against  future  emergenci 

If  wa  waste  otir  minerals  by  earalass  mt 
and  proceealng.  we  shall  not  t>e  able  to 
the  machinery  to  tUl  the  land.    If  we 
the  forests  by  careless  lumbering  we 
lack  housing  and  construction  msterl 
factory,  farm,  and  mine.     If  we  w« 
water  through  failure  to  buUd  hj 
plants,  we  shall  toxan  our  reserves  of  coal  { 
oil  needlessly.    If  we  waste  o\u  soil  tt 
erosion  and  failure  to  replenish  our  flel 
shall  deetroy  the  source  of  our  people's ; 

Cach  conservation  need  is  depends 
tha  othara.  A  lashed  and  b\imed  fd 
bnnfs  aroalon  of  uplands  and  fills  dc 
stream  reaervolrs  with  slit  so  that 
power  Is  leesened  and  Irrigated  farms 
their  wster  supplies.  Eroded  farm  li 
contribute  to  devastating  llooda.  nn< 
trolled  rivers  mean  lost  electricity,  fi 
without  water,  and  parannlal  »»«1  Increi 
flood  danger. 

To  nuUntatn  our  natural  wealth  wa 
engage  in  full  and  complete  consarvat 
all  our  raootuoea. 

Fxill  ooDsarratlon  of  our  energy  resot 
can  be  anmwnpltilicd  by  continued  coi 
tlon  of  dans,  hydroelectric  plants  and 
mission  lines:  by  greater  use  of  natural 
by  research  for  more  efficient  mehods  of  1 
traction  of  coal  and  oil,  and  by  explora 
for  new  raaourcaa. 

cuMSBvanow  anw  as  vital 
In  forests,  conaarvatlon  can  ba 
by  adhering  to  tha  principle  of     _ 
yield  and  forest  management  so  that 


Jtut  as  ether  crops  are. 
both  prtvataly  owned 
>reat  lan<ls. 
rvation  can  be  achieved 

itensjfylng  the  many 
Bticea  developed  by  our 
ins  to  stutain  produc- 
rlgated  land  can  be  ex- 
rith  new  reclamation 
In  the  West  can  ba 

)1  of  erosion  and  by  ths 
[limits  on  the  number 

kn  come  cloeer  to  tha 

increased  efficiency  in 

sientific  exploration  for 

ores   contain   several 

extract  all  the  useful 

>ne.    Despite  a  bounte- 

try  has  never  been  self- 

erals.     We  have  alwajrs 

meet  these  defldan- 

itinue  to  do  so. 

prevent  further  drop- 

which  in  many  areaa 

Surface  water  must  be 

Iter  used  in  such  n  way 

depletion.    Although 

now  here  in  the  Ever- 

.  damage  from  a  lowered 

durinf;  the  war.  Area 

Mades — fires  fed  by  dry 

[have  been  covered  by 

>n8ervatlon   cannot   ba 

Ing  of  new  conquests. 

[conservation    must    be 

|ly   to   protect   e^irller 

parks,  our  forests,  and 

are  subject  to  many 

We  have  to  remain 

prevent  raids  by  those 

exploit   our   common 

[Ivate  gain.    Such  raida 

arcea  are  not  exainplea 

Itiative.    They  are  at- 

all  the  people  fcr  ths 

st  when  the  people's 

\  threatened,  men  and 
concern  haa  been  their 
risen  to  oppose  these 
can  ba  thankful  for 
ba  grataful  for  tha 
Ivate  groups,  local  gov- 
ttate  of  Florida  which, 
rpoae.  have  made  psasl- 
it    of    the    Kverfllades 

I  of  this  park  Is  aa  ob- 
sxamplc   to  the  -'ntire 
conservation    depends 
tvors  of  the  peopls  and 
lents.    ResponstbLlty  la 
le  SUte.  and  the  Fed- 
societies  and  leglsla- 
nature. 

i  TO  nation's  ixmnii 

try  element  that  makea 

kt   the  paalmlBt   meant 

oooperatlon.  the  lelp- 

In  to  another  are  ele- 

^lllty  to  provide  a  good 

In  Industry,  busineaa, 

iiother.    The  Intelligent 

^Izens  of  a  nation':!  re- 

ler,  world  peace,  and 

another. 

ir  natural  reaourct»  Is 

eflectlTeness  ir  all 

ice,  like  those  of  war. 
lustained  effort.  If  wa 
emain  prosperous.  If  ws 

le  home  of  the  free." 
Jut.  if  we  fall  to  heed 
itlons  which  have  per- 
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Biltted  their  natural  resources  to  be  wasted 
and  destroyed,  then  we  shall  reap  a  sorry 
harvest. 

And  for  conservstion  of  the  human  spirit, 
we  need  places  such  as  Everglades  National 
Park,  where  we  may  be  more  Iceenly  aware  at 
oai  Creator's  Infinitely  varied,  infinitely 
beautiful,  and  infinitely  bountiful  handi- 
work. Here  we  may  draw  strengch  and  peace 
of  mind  from  our  surroundings. 

Here  we  can  truly  imderstand  wbst  the 
paalmlat  maaat  when  be  sang:  "He  makeih 
ma  to  lie  down  la  green  paatures.  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  watera:  He  restoreth  my 
souL" 
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Control  of  Livins  G)sts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

OF  MAXTLANO 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  8  (.legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  a  forceful  exposition  of  the 
problems  involved  in  any  program  to 
control  living  costs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Baltimore  Morning  Sun 
of  Sunday.  December  7,  entitled  "No 
Miracle  in  Sight." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

NO    MIBACLt    nr    SIGHT 

The  Bun  does  not  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tive magic,  whether  evolved  in  Democratic 
bralna  or  In  Republlcar^  brains,  is  going  to 
alter  In  any  fundamental  fashion  the  situa- 
tion which  produces  high  prices  In  this 
country  today. 

The  reason  for  high  prices  Is  simple.  We 
have  created  more  billions  of  dollars  in  pur- 
chasing power  than  we  ever  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. We  hsvs  not  produced  goods  at  any 
equivalent  rate. 

More  dollars  for  less  goods  is  Just  another 
way  of  aaylng  higher  prices. 

Iforaorer.  we  are  now  in  the  very  act  of 
oraatlng  even  more  dollars.  For  the  best 
poaslble  reasons,  for  reasons  which  are  over- 
whelming, we  are  about  to  hand  over  to  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  the  dollars 
which  will  give  them  the  right  to  take  even 
more  of  our  goods. 

This  means  still  more  dollars  for  them  and 
still  fewer  goods  for  xia. 

Whatever  the  legerdemain  In  the  field  of 
law.  of  regulation,  of  controls,  of  allocations, 
of  hitloning.  the  essential  situation  will  re- 
main. The  goods  are  not  there,  and  won't  be 
there  for  a  long  while.  In  the  amount  in 
which  we  shotUd  like  to  have  them.  We  shall 
all  have  to  go  without  many  things  we  should 
like  to  have  and  some  things  that  habit  has 
made  lu  believe  are  essential. 

Thtis  It  behooves  wise  snd  prudent  men 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  any  of  the 
programs  for  the  control  of  Inflstion. 

It  Is  sll  very  well  to  say  that  we  mtist  In- 
ereaas  prodaction.  Of  course  we  must,  to 
the  limit  of  otnr  abUity.  But  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  not  many  practical  measures  which 
we  can  take  right  now. 

How  can  we  go  about  prodtidng  more  Iron 
ore  in  a  htirry?  Or  more  coal,  or  more  auto- 
mobiles, or  mora  wheat,  more  com.  or  mora 
itr 


Suppose  It  were  In  fact  possible  suddenly 
to  make  available  more  of  these  raw  mate- 
rials. Where  should  we  find  the  steel  vrork- 
ers  to  man  the  furnaces  or  the  auto  workers 
to  put  the  cars  together? 

Is  it  possible  to  persuade  Mr.  Lewis'  miners 
to  remain  for  longer  hours  in  the  pits  or 
Mr.  Reuther's  auto  workers  to  assemble  mora 
cars  per  hour  than  they  now  assemble? 

Will  any  imlon  give  up  the  "working  con- 
ditions" (1.  e.,  the  schemes  for  doing  less 
work)  for  which  they  have  bargained  and 
fought  for  ao  many  years? 

To  ask  such  questions  Is  to  answer  them. 
On  the  contrary,  each  union  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  demand — indeed,  some  of  them  have 
already  demanded— still  higher  wages  and 
EtiU  more  lenient  working  conditions,  so  that 
Its  members  at  least  may  get  a  larger  share 
than  others  out  of  the  pool  of  available 
goods.  For  Itself  each  union  wants  to  create 
still  more  purchasing  power  and  thus  in- 
tensify the  demand  tar  goods. 

Some  of  the  necromancers.  In  politics  and 
out  of  politics,  shout  tor  price  controls.  A 
few  of  these  also  whisper,  a  bit  imcertainly. 
In  favor  of  wage  controls. 

Such  magic  has  little  positive  value  and 
may  do  great  damsge.  Obvloxisly,  one  is  im- 
possible without  the  other.  But  experience 
has  taught  us — and  has  taught  other  coun- 
tries which  have  gone  even  further  along  the 
lines  of  planned  economy  than  we  have  ever 
gone — that  wage  controls  are  never  enforced. 
Every  ease  somehow  becomes  s  hardship  case, 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Or,  In  the  par- 
ticular indUEtry  Involved,  "incentives"  (how 
useful  a  word)  are  needed.  And  so  the 
controls  become  a  fauxe. 

Price  controls  are  equally  fallacious  In 
theory  and  almost  as  Ineffective  In  practice. 
Even  In  Russia,  where  the  state  assumes 
control  of  everything,  the  black  market  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  the  authorities  had 
to  legalize  It.  During  the  war,  when  most  of 
us  were  under  every  high  compulsion  to  obey 
the  rules,  the  OPA  foimd  itself  saddled  with 
an  almost  impossible  assignment,  no  matter 
how  many  Jobholders  were  hired.  When  the 
compulsions  of  the  war  ended,  the  OPA 
simply  collapsed  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Only  the  naive  can  believe  that.  In  these 
times  of  uncertain  peace,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  put  effective  control  on  prices.  The 
whole  idea  Is  in  collision  with  our  funda- 
mental practices.  Even  with  an  army  to  back 
It.  it  could  only  disrupt  economy. 

As  to  what  prloe  control  would  do  to  pro- 
duction, which  must  be  our  primary  aim, 
ask  any  manufacttn«r. 

Rationing  of  a  few  essentials,  as  a  device 
to  Insure  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able goods,  might  produce  some  good  results 
if  we  could  evolve  the  elaborate  m?.chinery 
for  effecting  it.  Some  of  otir  people  would 
accept  it  willingly.  But  we  have  to  remember 
that  others  would  oppose  it.  Of  the  oppo- 
nents, some  would  be  vehement  and  perhaps 
even  violent. 

The  only  effective  argument  for  rationing 
is  Europe's  need,  and  there  are  enough  sur- 
viving Isolationists  among  vis  to  give  the 
appearance  of  Nation-wide  opposition.  Po- 
litically speaking,  consumer  rationing  Is  an 
impossible  solution. 

In  short,  there  is  no  cure  for  the  difficulty 
which  we  now  face  save  greater  production. 
Greater  production  is  something  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  overnight  or  over  many 
nights.  We  must  therefore  accept  the  fact 
of  continuing  shortages  and  adjust  ourselves 
to  them. 

Does  this  harsh  conclusion  mean  that  there 
are  no  steps  we  can  take  to  mitigate  the  force 
of  the  inflationary  pressures  which  the  short- 
age of  goods  produces? 

There  are  some  steps  we  can  take  without 
turning  our  country  into  a  police  state.  But 
we  should  remember  that  they  are  not  cures 


They  are.  rather,  salves  and 


for  the  trouble, 
poultices. 

One  source  of  our  trouble  Is  the  Increwad 
purohaalng  power  which  la  the  natural  re- 
sult ot  easy  credit.  Easy  credit  In  its  turn 
Is  tha  restilt  of  the  vast  national  debt  whicli 
gives  ths  banks  lending  power  in  almost  un* 
limited  quantities. 

To  somo  small  extent,  ws  can  eaatrol 
credit. 

We  can  control  It  first  by  doing  our  utmost 
to  reduce  the  national  debt.  That  is  a  long 
and  slow  process.  But  we  csn  make  a  start 
on  it  and  estalillsh  it  as  fixed  national  policy. 

We  can  control  credit  also  by  the  voltintary 
,  cooperation  of  the  bankers.  Bankers,  aa 
merchants  of  credit,  wield  a  tremendous  In- 
fluence on  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
They  can  use  that  Influence,  in  cocperation 
with  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  ncaciiii 
banks,  to  discourage  overenthuslaaUe  use  of 
ftmds.  To  some  extent,  they  can  discourage 
a  too  easy  acceptance  of  higher  wages  and 
the  ensuing  higher  prices  for  manufactured 
goods. 

A  second  poultice  might  be  what  is  called 
allocation.  This  means  control,  by  volun- 
tary or  governmental  action,  of  some  of  tha 
basic  commodities,  such  as  coal,  steel,  and 
grain.  This  step  would  be  hard  on  many 
manufacturers  of  household  applianoea  and 
other  products.  We  have  already  aeen  how 
heavily  It  weighs,  even  In  its  voluntary  form. 
on  bakers,  brewers,  distillers,  poultry  ralaers. 
and  people  in  Eimila»-  lines.  But  It  can  ba 
done,  provided— it  is  a  big  proviso— the  men 
who  administer  It  know  what  they  are  about. 

But  the  best  poultice,  the  best  mitigating 
remedy,  for  our  trouble  Is  individual  and  or- 
ganised self -discipline. 

We  call  ourselves  freemen.  Freedom  im- 
plies that  its  ixissessors  are  capable  of  act- 
ing in  the  general  good  demands  self-control, 
even  self-eacrlflce. 

If  enough  of  us  restrain  our  appetltea.  If 
enough  of  us  forebear  to  grab,  if  enough  of 
tis  understand  the  need  for  restraint  and 
act  in  accordance  with  our  understanding, 
we  shall  get  through  the  period  of  short"  :*•■ 
without  too  much  difficulty. 

The  isstie  is  self-control  against  police 
control:  domestic  freedom  against  domeatlo 
au  thoritarlanlGm . 

Since  miracles  are  unlikely,  wa  shfwkl 
give  freedom  a  trial. 


Admission  of  Diqilaced  PenoM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  viao»(u 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAISB 

Monday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pointed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Need  the  DP's."  iMiblished 
In  the  St.  Lotus  Post-Dispatch  of  No- 
vember 28,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

wc  tiwa  THB  or'* 

It  la  high  time  people  in  the  United  Statea 
began  to  think  of  admitting  displaced  per- 
sons from  Europe,  not  so  much  ss  a  favor, 
to  these  homeless  unfortunates,  but  ss  a' 
great  favor  to  this  cotmtry.    The  blimt  fact 
is  that  there  are  parts  of  tha  United  Btatas 
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north   OoatrU 


ttM  ponory  of  thfa  country— to  » 

It  tlMy  or*  tb*  grftnary  of  tbt  world. 

IMO  IMO.  ttaoM  8UtM  bavo 

itlon.  MeoNiaf  to  oAeui  eurrtat 

lUtatioiM.  M  fotkMMi 


Mmourt  tM4 


kAd  th«  Utior 
•ourl  aid  K«nMM  I 
•(AIM  U  tttt  tnblt 


of 
Dd 
•§•  of 

It   U  00 


■•••••••••••«•«••«••• 


•T.QM 
•t,MI 


,  Iho  rormov 

MS.    Aid  (bo  Mio- 

«•  b«v«  0  loldl  •( 
Aad  It  «•  odd  In  (ho 
tho  Moun* 


tola 
tho 

Amorloona  who  hovo  torrod  with  tho  oo> 

•ttiMUof  la  Oonaoay  oro  impraMtrt  at  tho 

yaoro  of  tho  mon  oad  woomd  wbo 

ti4  tbo  ioldo,  oCtOB  In  tb«  rolt  of  b«Mt 

00  woU  00  plowman  and  mowar. 

know  what  tba  avaraco 

i  fariMr  to  la  North  OakouT    Wall, 

yaora.    In  tba  other  Itoti  ct  tho 


graot  iboot  (rowing  arao  tho  aoaroto  ifo 
mount*!  eloo*  to  thla  obrloaaly  dangorouo 

In  Ooterado^  for  onmpla.  it  la  67. 

ftoo  tMi  OOOM  ohavt?  Bava  all  tho 
Harmon  niddcnly  grown  much  older?  Tho 
•nawar  la  aa  tUnpla  aa  It  la  tragle  for  tho 
The  young  man  and 
walked  out.    Tboy  went  away 

and  glrla  to  tho  war,  ettbar  to  tba 

ttTTleaa  or  wartbna  work,  and  tbey 


Thia 


haao  nit  ooooo  book.  What  ia  mora,  moat 
are  not  ramlng  back.  Teebnologlcal 
In  agricultural  methods  are  a  factor. 

but  tb«)r  do  not  In  tbamaelvca  account  for 

the  mtf  ration. 

Is  tometblng  wblcb  could  bo  toro> 
-ahlcb.    tn    fact,   waa    foraaaan.    Four 

yaara  a  ;o  Joaepb  Klnaay  Howard.  In  Mon- 

taaa:  I  Igb.  Wlda.  and  Handaoma.  declared 
W  >rld  War  I  had  loft  hla  8taU  "bank- 


mlgratloo  bad  brought 
and  ioma  dUea  to  'nho 
of  eoUopoo.'* 
Tho  oponlngB  which  are  tbua  loft  on  f arma, 
milk  tv  itaa  oad  dalrlea.  tn  tdacksmltb  ahopa. 


caro  or 


tlctilmr. 


aro  wotttag  today  to  bo  tDod  by 

of  Borope'a  displaced  per- 
fliHi  ootf  woHMa  and  children  of  Ku- 
ropa  wiQ  bo  lanndlotoiy  oft  homo  oa  thlo 
land.  '  "hoy  win  bo  at  homo  )aat  aa  yoon 
ago  maj  ly  of  their  people  came  to  the  Statea 
of  tho  l^eourl  and  upper  Mlaalsslppt  vaUoyo 
at  home  on  tho  Tlrgtn  plains. 

Lotvtona.   IHh— liaoi.    Polea. 

■•  the  chief 

displaced  poraons  for  tho 

be  selected.     All    of 

aie  vised  to  hardship.    Ifoet  of  them 

tl^  rlgora  of  winter  and  bow  to  take 

If  glTen  half  a  chance. 

tkooi  tho  Baltic    coxmtrles.    In    par> 

aro  Idoolly  suited  to  take  over  ao 

oad  othsr  agricultural  workers 

rhoee  population  la  anallor  with 

day. 

llM  i^ratton  bUl  for  silmilMi  of  100.000 

a  yoar  tar  4  yoors  died  in 

or  rwys     When  tho 

up  agola.  tho  ocgwnent  should 

hOOMBO  nWlMMIt  Of  tho  OTlk 


rlculttir  1,  labor.  roUgloaa*  aad  wotfara  rep- 


itattToo  la  Idaaeoota,  Governor 
dohl'a  olmilor  oommtsatoa  la  North 
are  signs  that  the  arao  Is  boglpning  to 
up.   Facu  and  Qgurao  aro  aoadod.   Let 
go  to  Coagraaa  with  aaough 
or  what  population  loaaaa  aro 
of  OP'S  who  can  be 
•ad  the  next  handimg  of 
•trattoa  bui  win  be  a  different  story. 

llM  OP'S  need  America,  but  no  bmto 
4»ortt»  needs  (ho  DTo.  Tho  NaUoaal 
•MM  Owaittoo  oa  ouplaooi 
•  MiHiiii  oppoal  to 


IUhH  tt  Hm  f  ««»l»-f  Mt  111 
IXTINttON  OP  MBIAIUBi 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  rtXAS 

Dl  Tm  MNATB  OP  THI  CNtTSO  8TA1 

JfofiAiy.  DdMMbtr  I  (legislative  day 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Ur.  ODANIEL.    Mr.  PrMMtnt.  I 

eoiksent  that  there  be  printed  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  my  third  repc 
to  the  people,  broadcast  on  Septcml 
18.  last,  from  SUUon  WOAI  In   " 
Antonio,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rx( 
as  follows: 

PA>T  S 


aiPooT  to 

(Radio  sddreM  by  United  States  Senator 
LxE  ODsirm.,  of  Texas,  over  radio  statu 
WOAI— TQN.  Ban  Antonio,  Tea..  Septet 
ber  18.  1M7) 

How  do  you  do.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
hello  there,  boys  and   girls.     Thia   la 
United    Statea    Senator    W.    Las    O*: 
Democrat  of  Tyaas.  speaking  to  you  from 
Antonio.  Tez.  This  la  tho  third  in  a  seriea  i 
reports  to  the  pooplo  regarding  the 
tlons  of  our  Nation,  both  at  booM  and  at 
This  broadcast  will  deal  with  foreign  affi 

There  are  many  things  in  connection  wt 
tho  general  problem  of  the  foreign  policy  ^ 
thlo  Nation  which  I  do  not  know  and 
poroatly  there  are  many  things  which  no  ( 
knows.    I  do  not  cxpoet  to  go  into  a  dot 
disciiaaion  of  thla  subject  of  foreign 
only  expect  to  go  far  enough  to  give  a  rcf 
to  tho  people  of  thla  great  State  of  Texas  < 
to  what  my  action  within  thia  field  has 
alnco   boooinlng   a  Member   of   the   Ux 
8tat«  Siiiata  and  at  the  same  time  to 
mj  roMnna  for  tho  oourso  I  have  folic 
aspect  to  be  very  careful  in  what  I  My 
to    not    make   any   statement   that    la 
backed  up  by  the  record. 

There  la  one  statement  upon  which  I 
everybody  will  now  agree;  I  think  cvea 
old-line  New   Ooidora  who   have    for 
00  gnat  oxperta  on  forotga 
wfll  odBdt  aow  that  the  foreign 
of  this  Nation  whMl  woo  outlined  during  \ 
war  period  and  coBHoaMatcd  under  the  d!: 
tion  of  the  then  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Det 
cratic  Party,  baa  boon  a  comploto  failure 
a  flop.    In  thia  eonaectlon.  I  want  to  call 
attention  of  tho  pooplo  to  tho  fbct  that 
the  fampaign  was  ta  high  gMr  la  this  : 
to  oloet  the  then  Proaldont  of  the  Ui 
BtiitM  tor  the  tixird  term  and  later  for 
fourth  term,  all  the  propaganda  age 
which  they  had  sot  up  la  tho  vartouo  < 
nenta  in  Waabiagtoa 

or  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
■i  itfght  tolling  tho 
pooplo  that  the  Nation  could  aot  aflOrd 
change  f  acM  in  the  WhiU  Bodm  or  to  ( 
the  MsBQherahlp  or  tho  Boooe  of  Bepreoent 


Uemberahlp  of  tho 

fact  that  the  wkolo 

lod  oa  hovtag  sMn  ia 

oo^  to  dlNOl 

11.1  r-ountry  to  tho  on«l 
lo  occond  World  War 
time  win  a  iMtinii 
thu  and  of  all  othor 

Ion  then  la  spooohoi 

KM  and  in  spooohoi 

11  ted  hUtM  •oaat«<, 

liu  networks,  thai  03 

railabie.  I  dl«  Bol  MO 

Ading  wisdom  «n  ttos 

\N   <hinftoa  In  doai- 

I  wiuoh  would  oauss 

iro  indlspoBsablo  la 

tnira  of  (his  eountf)*. 

[d>>  no(  now,  oritlolto 

the  polictM  adopted. 

■nd  what  I  eritioiso 

rrlsy  of  thace  wbo 

riousm  of  the  Amerl> 

lid  mislead  our  Amoc* 

Int  of  BMklag  thoia 

thrwuh  tho  opora- 

lang.  accumulated  ia 

departments  of  tho 

rladom  that  If  It  was 

on  the  Job  all  the 

be  solved.    What  I 

ftt  I  criticise  now.  wai 

out  plan  to  decelvn 

mislead  the  Amerl- 

the  American  people 

But  during  thosn 

^ng  these  criticisms  I 

icar  bund  In  Waab- 

ly  years  has  operated 

Bntly  to  question  the 

reputation  of  every 

the  New  Deal  and 

-they  said  I  waa  an 

did  not  know  any- 

^cy.  and  generally  that 

iltwlts  whose  opinion 

ling,  and  then  they 

tm  with  a  long  stato- 

trely  that  the  AUantlo 

bre  learned  was  but  a 

hereafter  be  the  foun- 

'  freedom  through- 

[  vv c  had  then  in  Waah- 

foreign  affairs  men 

[foundation  for  world 

that  the  welfare  of 

at  thoy  be  not  dis-* 

Mde  then,  and 

I.  that  I  thought  thlii 

carried  for  a  ride  on 

tie   Communists   and 

quit  furnishing  tho 

lb     d.  we  would  wako 

tAd  of  the  policy  we 

ading  us  to  a  groac 

^cv  "i  more  likely  lead 

I  pointed  ou* 

pu  cgain  to  the  record, 

aent  In  Washington 

of  the  Federal  Oov- 

ely    saturated     with 

ealers  and  that  they 

in  determining  the 

which  was  not  only 

~  fcngeroiu  to  the  peo- 

rid. 

|lch   I   Usued   to  tho 

1944  and  1945  wero 

answer  which  camo 

shington.  where  tho 

the  slimy  Red  Com> 

use  every  arm  of  the 

to   smear   me.    to 

tlonist  and  a  crack- 

I  New  Dealers,  who  by 

lit  of  the  public  feed 

fj  following  the  die- 

litlclaa.  were  labeled 

I  was  branded  aa  a 
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Today  the  papers  are  full  of  the  dirty 
Irtcka  and  betrayals  of  our  Nation  by  thoM 
Mf  shoU  In  the  War  and  State  Departmoato. 
I^e  papers  tell  us  that  about  15  top-drowar 
oOlcials  of  these  Departmonta  are  now  being 
InveeUgated  and  IndletaMMts  oro  sapootod 
to  follow.  Tbeae  birds,  Mno  or  thSOt  high 
Anav  oAoors,  aro  ohargod  wMh  fMaf  lliii. 
•la  tho  soorots  regarding  tho  ooaaMio&oa  of 
tho  famous  bomber.  B^as.  They  eaned  the 
roeords  out  of  Washington  to  a  noarby  spot 
la  liarylaad,  whoro  tbey  ware  photographed 
•nd  then  rushod  le  Now  York  and  dollvortd 
to  NKVD  aad  tfcsaw  oa  lo  Moaoow,  As  Umo 
|oM  on  we  wni  sao  the  unooveriu«  of  moro 
•nd  moro  of  suoh  skulduggory,  i  his  is  only 
•  aampie. 

Ity  friends,  I  am  doing  Just  ons  thlag— 
I  om  living  a  report  to  tht  pooplo  of  Tms 
oad  I  am  eiuog  tho  rooord, 

Now  lot's  SOS  what  hM  happonsd  to  that 
iroot  document,  the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  Is 
BO  OMWrr  tor  this  smear  brigade  to  In  sny 
•SBM  eharge  that  the  failure  or  this  foreign 
poUey  to  work  has  been  the  fuult  of  the  Re- 
puMlMBS.  Unfortunately,  the  Republicans 
opporoatly  feU  suckers  and  have  been  taken 
for  a  ride  on  this  foreign  policy  bandwagon 
•long  with  willing  Democrats.  The  answer 
to  what  happened  to  the  Atlantic  Charter 
la  simply  a  story  of  how  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leaders  of  our  State 
Department,  not  only  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  Prealdent  Rooeevelt.  but  also  under 
tho  administration  of  President  Truman, 
wore  toUlly  fooled  and  completely  outtraded 
by  Marshal  Stalin  and  Mr.  Molotov  at  Tehe- 
raa,  Talta,  and  at  Potadam.  Oo  back  and 
got  the  record  tiiat  has  now  been  revealed 
•nd  you  will  find  that  our  representatives 
■Mdo  ogroemente  whldi  planted  Russia  firm- 
ly in  Burope.  They  node  agreements  which 
turned  over  to  Russia  and  made  Russia  the 
master  of  about  125.000,000  people  in  the 
Balkans.  They  double-crossed  Poland.  They 
forgot  our  obligation  to  Finland.  They  al- 
lovrad  BasBla  to  aot  up  puppet  governments 
throughout  all  aaatern  Europe — and  just 
what  did  we  get  for  all  this?  What  did  we 
get  when  we  sacrificed  Mlkhallovltch  end 
allowed  Dictator  Tito  to  shoot  him  as  a 
common  criminal?  What  did  we  get  for  the 
surrender  and  persecution  of  churchmen? 
What  did  we  get  for  giving  Russia  absolute 
froodom  throughout  all  eastern  Btnrope?  We 
have  gotten  the  promise  that  Russia  would 
oee  to  It  that  these  ooontries  had  free  demo, 
cratic  government. 

Well,  now,  I  ask  you  In  all  seriousness,  if 
these  great  statesmen  we  had  In  Washington 
who  were  conducting  our  foreign  affairs 
were  so  smart  they  were  absolutely  Indis- 
pensable to  the  affairs  of  this  Nation,  why 
they  taken  in  by  the  promise  that  Rus- 
trould  guarantee  free  democratic  govern - 
It  to  these  ootintrles  which  we  cooperated 
with  her  to  take  over?  Why  did  they  be- 
lieve that  Russia  or  any  other  nation  which 
denies  free  government  to  its  own  people 
at  home  would  become  so  magnanimous  and 
provide  free  government  for  the  people  of 
other  nations  In  their  areas?  But  that  is 
what  we  did.  and  where  are  we  today?  I 
will  tell  you  where  we  are.  We  are  in  a 
poaltion  where,  after  giving  Russia  about 
half  of  Europe,  we  now  face  a  situation 
whereby  we  are  called  on  to  say  to  Russia, 
"You  must  stop.  Thus  far  you  can  go  and 
BO  further."  It  may  take  force  to  effect 
that  stop  order.  NOw.  I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: What  has  happened  to  the  great  wis- 
dom which  we  were  told  was  directing  our 
foreign  affairs  during  all  these  years?  Has 
It  led  us  to  an  era  where  we  may  rightfully 
expect  world  peace  and  democracy  and  free 
government?    No— certainly  not. 

Here  is  another  thing.  When  the  scddier 
boys  of  this  Nation  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  marched  across  Europe,  acron 
the  Rhine,  encircled  the  Ruhr,  and  destroyed 
the   military  power  of   Oennany,  why  did 


theM  wlM  diplomata  In  Waahtngtoa  hold  tba 
Amortoan  troc^  out  of  BorUn  and  wait  for 
Russia  to  COBM  la  oad  oocupy  the  city  and 
tell  us  tba  particular  Boao  wo  oould  oontrolf 
If  the  ubles  had  been  turaod,  would  Rusala 
have  doao  thla?  Tho  aaswor  Is  "No,"  om- 
phAUcaUy  "Na"  Tbo  Busslaa  Army  would 
havo  moved  Into  Borlla,  thoy  would  havo 
taken  over  tho  oontrol  of  that  elty,  aad  It 
would  all  h»vo  boon  a  Busslaa  aona.  But 
what  la  tha  sItuaUon  now? 

Month  after  month  wo  havo  bMn  nego* 
tiauag  wUh  BWBla  lo  Irf  to  woik  out  sum* 
plsn  whoiofey  a  pooot  iiooiy  om  bs  signad 
wiih  OsnBOBy  whloh  wiu  ponait  Iht  |Mop)o 
10  go  bMk  to  work  to  smd  th«ir  owa  Uviag 
•ad  thereby  Uk«  ihom  off  lh«  hooka  or  tho 
American  taiptyors,  Bussls  Is  plsytni  tho 
•i<ine  smart,  Nlfish,  unprindplod  game  whloh 
hM  oontroUod  bar  ovory  aeUon  sines  the  end 
of  tho  war.  Bussto  to  smsn  saough  to  know 
Ihol  ovory  d^y  mid  orory  ymt  shs  delays  tho 
•wihomio  rooovory  of  Burope  she  to  thereby 
Ineroaalng  the  opportunity  for  the  people 
tlirough  dMperation  to  embraos  oommualam 
and  Join  with  Russia  in  ber  dsslrs  of  oom- 
pleu  conquest  of  all  Burope.  Not  one  com 
can  be  cited  where  RuMla  hM  in  good  faith 
kept  her  promiM  to  aid  la  bringing  peace  to 
the  world.  Russia  wan'a  only  one  kind  of 
peace,  and  that  is  a  peace  dlcuted  by  Moa- 
cow.  Such  a  peace  will  result  in  a  dictator- 
ship by  Communist  Russia  and  her  Mtellites 
throughout  the  world. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  this  can  be  proved  by  the  RxctMto, 
I  have  from  day  to  day  called  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  well-organtxed  plan  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commtinist  Party,  and  this  means  Rus- 
sia,  to   take   over   the   Government  of    the 
United  States,  and  to  take  It  over  frcm  vrlth- 
In,  not  from  without.    Not  only  have  I  point- 
ed this  out  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  I  have  pointed  it  out  In  speeches 
made   all   over  the  State  of  Texas.    I  did 
this  at  a  time  when  the  New  Deal,  with  Its 
satellites  and  henchmen,  was  driving  at  high 
speed.    I  did  It  at  a  time  when  they  were 
using  the  whole  political  machine  and  all  the 
propaganda  agencies  of  that  machine,  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to  dis- 
credit me  personally  and  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion  In  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Texas  that  OTUkixl  was  a  crack- 
pot, an  isolationist,  a  Red  baiter,  and  gen- 
erally an  enemy  of  good  government.     You 
people  down  here  in  Texas  heard  me  when  I 
told  you  that  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, which  actually  handled  our  foreign 
affairs,  was  absolutely  saturated  from  tmttom 
to  top  with  this  communistic  element.    You 
heard  me  when  I  told  you  that  in  all  other 
departments  of  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton key  places  were  fllled  by  Reds  who  owed 
their  flrst  allegiance  to  Moscow.    Well,  now, 
let's  see  was  O'Daitizl  a  crackpot  back  in 
those  days  when  he  was  making  those  state- 
ments or  was  he  a  prophet?    Wm  he  a  crack- 
pot back  in  1944  when  he  said  he  thought  we 
should  deal  with  Russia  with  a  firm  hand  and 
not  give  her  anything  until  we  knew  beyond 
any  question   of  doubt   what   her   attitude 
would  be?    Was  he  a  dumb  politician  then  or 
a  statesman?     Well,  let's  get  the  evidence, 
not  based  on  what  I  say,  but  let's  see  how  the 
picture  has  unfolded,  what  those  who  have 
Inherited  the  New  Deal  have  been  forced  to 
say  about  their  own  regime — a  regime  created 
by  themselves.    What  is  the  record? 

Well,  here  it  is.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Truman,  and  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  some  of  our  United  States  Sen- 
ators who  have  posed  aa  great  foreign-policy 
experts,  and  who  have  specialized  in  shaking 
their  mangy  locks  In  criticizing  ODanzkl, 
have  awakened  at  long  last  to  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Joe  over  in  Ruwla  has  traded  them  out 
of  their  pants.    They  have  awakened  to  the 


fact  that  Joo  hM  hto  agonta  alttlag  la  tho  key 
apou  la  ovary  d^Mutatont  of  QovoraaMat  In 
Waahlngton.  W«  om  the  PrsaMoat  or  tho 
United  SutM.  Mr.  TruBMm.  lasulag  hto  fa- 
mous order  to  tho  dUforent  dopMtmenta  la 
Woshlagton  for  them  to  start  on  a  still  bunt 
to  And  out  and  drive  out  of  puhUo  oAao  tho 
Oommuntsta,  Hto  order  mUudod  OlBsr  «IM 
«he  dtorlng  ths  war  ported  hod  mod*  o  mm 
OB  tho  pay  roll  of  tho  Valtod  BioiM  Ooosra- 
■MBI,  W«  mm  Ihto  group  admit  what  I 
oBufsd  on  tho  olump  dowa  hem  la  Twms 

!!l?ii?.^v^.'^i*»*'«**^  Wss^wihma 
•dmil  What  I  had  ohMfou  la  Iho  Oniiod 

•totw  toaato  whUa  Uis  wor  w«s  la  ONcrsM 
Whan  I  proclaimed  that  tho  BsBi  Bsd  taiai> 
(rated  ths  departraenu  of  OovsmmmbI.  IBoI 
«biy  BON  ylMBlag  10  MBo  om  Um  AMMB 

OovonuMBt.  Mig  to  (ok*  It  ovor  tioa  BMldB. 
Thwi  tho  groot  spy  huat  otMtsd.  ^^ 

Wsll.  (hoy  found  about  sight  or  alM  luai. 
dNd  of  thom  onr  la  ymtr  sioio  DsMrBaoBI. 
Thsrs  hM  been  one  thing  rather  amustag  to 
ms  about  thu  hunt  for  Oommuntots  la 
Waahlngton  and  that  to  over  since  this  bunch 
WM  Masted  by  the  statement  made  by  J, 
Bdgar  Hoover,  the  head  of  the  FBI,  and  ev«r 
ainoe  President  Truman  became  thoroughly 
oonvlnced  that  the  executive  departmenu  of 
Government  were  saturated  with  theae  ene- 
mlM  of  our  Government  and  ordered  the 
hunt  to  lactate  and  nd  the  Government  of 
them,  almost  every  day  you  see  an  interview 
In  some  newspaper  where  the  head  of  one 
department  of  Government  hM  discovered  a 
lot  of  Reds  In  the  other  fellow's  department. 
I  never  saw  such  a  scrambling  around  of 
politicians  In  my  life  as  we  have  had  In 
Waahlngton  since  thew  New  Dealers  went  on 
a  hunt  for  the  Red  Communisu.  You  know, 
the  thing  that  makes  this  hunt  rather  dlffl- 
cult  to  conduct  is  that  there  Is  so  little  dif- 
ference in  the  color  of  the  two  groups.  It  to 
hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  But, 
anyhow,  the  one  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
to  that  theae  master-minding  New  Dealers, 
theee  great  foreign  policy  experts  have  now 
admitted  that  my  conclxiaions  about  the 
matter  expressed  to  the  pec^le  of  TexM  at  a 
time  when  it  wm  very  unpopular  to  teU  tbo 
truth,  were  correct.  They  admit  now  by 
their  own  actions  that  we  did  have  In  our 
Government  in  key  places  men  who  loved 
Russia  better  than  they  love  America. 

Now,  as  a  part  of  my  report  to  you  people 
here  at  home,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  some- 
thing else.  I  openly  stated  In  public  speechM 
in  Texas  that  I  thought  the  welfare  of  thto 
Nation  would  be  in  jeopardy  if  with  the  then 
condition  of  the  health  of  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  SUtea  we  permitted  thto  left- 
wing  element,  which  then  controlled  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  nominate  Henry  Wal- 
lace M  the  Vice  President.  I  did  not  then 
and  I  do  not  now  mean  to  be  critical  of  Mr. 
Wallace  personally — he  has  a  right  to  his 
views  on  governmental  affairs — but  I  simply 
did  not  want  to  see  a  situation  develop  where 
a  man  who  had  the  fundamental  ideas, 
which  I  know  Mr.  Wallace  had  and  still  baa 
about  government,  to  be  in  a  position  where 
he  might  become  the  President  of  thto  Na- 
tion. There  was  another  thing  that  made 
me  fearful  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  that  to  hto 
constantly  expressed  views  of  Just  how  good 
the  government  was  in  Russia  and  Just  how 
bad  the  Government  wm  In  thto  country. 
My  friends,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  wm 
the  torch  bearer  against  Mr.  Wallace  aad  the 
Communtots  at  a  time  when  it  wm  extremely 
unpopular  to  warn  the  people  of  this  State 
and  the  people  of  many  other  Southern 
States  where  I  spoke  of  the  dangers  involved 
In  that  situation.  But  again  I  will  say  the 
questicm  arises  m  to  whether  or  not  back  In 
those  days  cyDAjnxL  wm  simply  a  dumb 
demagog  or  wm  he  a  statesman? 

Well,  if  you  will  go  up  to  Washington  now 
and  ask  the  boys  wbo  are  presiding  over  the 
Democratic  Party  what  they  think  of  Brother 
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70a  win  lad  th*t  th«y  an  all  far 
altteal  of  Mr.  WalUc*  tban  I  am.  or 
trttmis.  while  w«  ar«  < 

1. 1  f  Ml  aur*  yoa  luivt  1 
some  of  am  ott*  llttl*  Ta 
feat  a  few  alMMt  ycara  afo 
09tr  tbe  Nation  ann  In  arm  wtth 


d\icc<t  t|ir  U3  Je2teraon 
atatxir* 


tat*  all 
ba  tbatj 
Ilka  R 


Kmtktt 


WltlWU' 

tea 


kted 
be  f 
ot  thta 


of  tJiat 


him  from  evary 

tbey  can  moatar. 

IMis  wtoaa  tha  Htm  Daal 

poivartul  and  ■tnry  vaa  tu  crovn 

But  now  tbat  Wma  baa  batn  ra- 


te hla  raal 

thMa  cute  little  New  Deal  page  boya 
bai*  cimclMtf  tbMr  flsU  afainat  him  and 
would  <  riva  IHm  froaa  tJM  tempi*.  But  they 
turn  Manry  cut.  Be  will  be  wtlft 
ai  Id  t2M9  win  take  blm  and  hla  eroNM 
back  wl  th  ofmt  anna.  He  will  be  awect  to 
IMa  I  icbt  mam  tiMjr  think  senator  ODaiOHb 
rl«it. 
Tbe  atcst  aUp  lo  our  foreign  policy  la 
c  a  th*  tbeory  that  If  the  American 
le  i  nd  the  American  teapayra  will  put 
>the  1  Eioney  to  feed  Buiapaawd  to  rehablU- 
tbe  naUona  of  Burope,  the  reault  wUl 
tbey  will  Uka  w  better  than  ttoay 
■la  and  th*  world  will  be  aafa  for 
dcmocricy.  Well.  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly 
thitt  I  ( o  not  believe  thla  la  ao.  I  think  the 
Amerlci  n  OovomaMnt  la  being  played  for  a 
ind  BMMt  of  tbe  evidence  now  indi- 
te taka  the  bait.  If 
m  at*  doing,  we  ar* 
ly  and.  Impoverlah 
BOfopa,  and  then 
Uncle  4^  ^  SolnC  to  take  over  Europe  from 
and  the  wrecked  economy  In  Amcr- 
te  the  Communlsta  to  take  over 
Amertci  from  vithln. 

I  thli  it  the  dumb  policy  which  baa  been 
followe(  I  In  handling  our  foreign  affalia  baa 
a  altuatlon  where  we  are  folng  to 
th*  power  and  tka  pMMBa 
OowMnment  to  stop  th*  Kiaidi  of 
commufUsm  thrcughout  Burope.  But  w*  - 
It  ptXTfe  our  own  Oovemmcnt  of  all 
alsta.  fellow  travelers,  communistic 
*yH)«t^tT-"~.  and  do-goodra.  I  want  to  tell 
tthm;  more:  I  alao  bellev*  wherever 
the  Anferlcan  dollar  goaa.  American  eoatxol 
dollar  ahouM  alK>  fo.  Think  about 
of  buildup  of  mUllona  of 
to  Or— ee  and  then  aandlng  an  ca- 
lf •oaasiuntatic  OPA  over  there  to  de- 
what  you  ar*  going  to  do  wtth  It. 
how  many  doUara  th*  American 
pota  up  to  try  to  aav*  th*  p*opl* 
of  th*  trorld.  If  thaaa  doOar*  ar*  handlad  by 
Ills  :1c.  coanaoalstlc  plannen^  and  do- 
wbo  btftev*  In  the  philoaoptay  of  th* 
plann«  I  economy  and  world  socialism,  then 
Z  tell  y  >u  that  democracy  will  not  be  aatab- 
tn  Burop*.  I  t«ll  you  furthermor* 
UMt  •#  w*  wUl  be  dotac  wlU  be  to  fattan 
to  get  It  ready  for  Uncle  JoeH 


toeden 


llfe-ter  nera. 
became 


•*rftous|y 
bava 

that 
blood, 
complef* 
.which 


of  the  opinion  that  th* 
policy  of  thla  Nation  will  never  b* 
policy    imtU    w*    eradlcat*    from 
and  thla  Oov*rnm*nt  the  laat 
va*tlg*  of  th*  old  r*d 
that  waa  b«Ut  up  m 
on  dtirlng  th*  war.    That  gang  haa 
{Ot  to  be  run  out  and  while  you  ara 
runnlng-out  proccaa.  It  would  b*  a 
good  Mca  to  look  ov*r  In  th*  Unlt*d 
which  la  by  th*  Oaoatttwfelon  a 
ratifying  treatlea  with  foralgB  na- 
lift  out  of  the  SenaU  aoaaa  ot  thaaa 
who  during  the  y«ara  gon*  by 
ao  aeeaiMHMd  to  worfeing  under  th* 
dollar  of  th*  N«w  D*al  dynaaty  that 
acuity  to  think  InteUlgenUy  haa  aaoat 
laOlotaWd,     Again  and  again  Z 
to  fka  pMpla  and  I  say  it  now. 
la  WaahlBcton  la  new 
What  w*  n**d  tn  Waahtngton  la  a 
break-up  of  th*  political  machln* 
ruled  thla  Nation  for  th*  paat  IS 


aild 

w  lat  w* 


for 


years.    And  we  are  never  going  to  get 

until  the  American  voters  reallae  thla 
alty  and  vote  accordingly. 

Think  about  how  focliah  It  la  to  hav* 
flosai  iiiaant  operated  by  men   who  bell 
that  th*  Am*rtcan  people  should  put  up 
teen  or  twenty  billion  dollars  to  be 
out  on  a  silver  platter  to  foreign  natlona  ' 
th*  only  hop*  of  reward  being  that 
by  thia  proecaa  th*y  may  b*  bnb*d  not  to^j 
up  with  Unci*  Jo*'a  band  wagon  ot  Bad  1 
munistj.    Think  atoont  making  that  int 
meet  of  the  taapayW  money  la  Burop* 
then  relualng  at  the  same  time  to  give 
American  dtlaena  1  cent  of  tax  relief 
tbe    war    tazea   which    these    dttaens 
BOW  for  many  many  yeara. 
two  tax  reductlona  and  li 
of  cur  money  probably  ao  aha  1 
reduce  hsr  tax  bUl.    I  say  to  you 
kind  of  stataMMBBMp  la  going  to 
rience  to  ba  last  aa  aalnine  aa 
Ip   of   thea*   would-b*   fc 
poUcy  experts  haa  proved  to  be  In  the 
gone  by. 

Now  as  Z  report  to  you  ?ood  cltis*na 
Texas  I  wiah  I  could  oiler  ycu  more  hop* 
th*  future  peac*  ot  the  world  than  Is 
parent  at  thla  time.    I  believe  firmly  If 
executive  department   of   thla   country, 
eluding  the  State  Department,  had 
our  foreign  affairs  aa  wlaely  and  aa  eSclenl 
aa  th*  g*n*rala  directed,  and  the  boys  fo 
the  war.  that  world  peace  at  leaat  wcu'.d 
been   assured  for  several  riore  general 
However,  it  waa  but  natural  when  every 
partment  of  our  National  Government 
Infiltrated  with  amart  Communlata  and 
fellow  travelers,  all  of  whom  were  acting 
dcr  the  direction  of  and  for  tbe  benefit 
Red  Russia,  that  our  foreign  policy  wo 
have  been  modified  aa  it  waa  morttftfd 
meet  the  desires  of  Mr.  Molotov  and 
atalln.    Now  America  and  the  American 
pi*  must  pay  th*  prlc*  for  theee  coatly 
takes.    We  BHMt  pay  the  price  for  thla 
on  the  CcmmvBlBt  band  wagon  which , 
have  taken  along  with  the  New  Deal 
clans  who  were  wlUlag  to  trade  the 
cf  thia  Nation  for   the   votes   of   left-i 
mlnorltlaa. 

RaBBt^ttMB  of  who  Is  to  blame, 
face  the  situation  where  3  yeara  after 
and  of  th*  war  th*  world  is  In  chaoa.  tha : 
brigades  of  Russia  are  marching  over 
rope  and  out  tn  th*  aoutheaat  Pacific. 
hav*   takan  control  already  of   th*  li 
part  of  th*  European  Continent.    They 
tialng  their  spies  and  fellow  travelers 
few   of   our  dumb   politlciana   to   ent 
thamaclv**.  If  poaalhl*.  In  this  Oovemi 
to  ths  point  that  America  may  be 
over  from  within.    If  they  can  Just  get 
to  be  dumb  enough  to  fatten  up  the  enei 
of  Burope  for  Uncle  Jo*'a  alaugbterbouse 
in  the  process  of  doing  ao,  wreck  our 
economy  and  thereby  open  the  way  for 
to  march  at  the  head  of  the 
unemployed    in    America,    they    wUl 
achieved  their  objective. 

I  am  not  now  nor  have  I  ever  been 
laolatlonlat.    I  want  to  see  America  take 
rightful  plao*  In  th*  council*  of  th* 
but  I  would  Ilk*  to  a*e  America 
at  th***  council  table*  by  aomeone  who  I 
th*  courag*  and  tha  kBiOWladia  to 
th*  Intereat  of  Amarlea  flnt»  laat,  and 
the   time.    It   will   raquli*   aoond-thl 
nMn  instead  of  day-dreamers  to  aave  ua 
cause  we  have  been  ccxnpletely  traded 
of  our  pants  and  Buaala  haa  won  by 
almpl*  proecaa  of  negnhatlng  control 
vast  sector  of  Europ*  and  haa  our  Ni 
almoat    cornered — diplomatically    at 
We  can  do  abeolutely  nothing  tutU  w* 
put  our  own  hous*  In  order  by  deanlnf 
•nemlea  of  thla  Oovemment  out  of 
department.    But  thla  cannot  be  donaj^ 
wUI  not  b*  done.  It  never  has  been  dc 
except  as  such  policies  are  executed  and 


lllgent  man  who  by 

low   what   they   ara 

;  be  done  If  our  agenta 

I  bunch  of  half-baked 
rs.  'do-gooders,*'  and 
leed    to    apply    some 

commonsense.    It 
Ic  Ood-fearlng  honeat 
cannot   bo    done   by 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Copy  of  transcription  made  by  Sir  William 
T.  Tkullng.  member  of  British  Parliament 
and  Tie*  praaldent  of  the  Society  of  Indi- 
vldaallats;  a  ScottlBh  businessman  Inter- 
Srtid  in  banking,  merchandising,  puldlsh- 
Ing,  and  mantifacture;  Introductory  and 
concluding  remarks  by  Boo.  Samuel  B. 
PettengUl.  former  CongraHBian  from 
Indiana.   1930-38) 

This  is  Sam  PettengUl,  former  Congreaa- 
man  from  Indiana.  I  am  about  to  present 
to  this  radio  audience  a  member  of  the 
British  Hotise  of  Commons.  Certainly,  very 
few  questions  are  of  more  interest  to  us 
Americans  today  than  what  la  going  on  In 
England,  her  present  plight,  and  the  condl- 
tiona  and  the  reaaons  which  have  brought  it 
about. 

Sir  William  Darling,  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Indlvldviallst*, 
a  group  In  England  that  la  attenrptlng  to  pre- 
vent the  onrush  of  socialism  sweeping  over 
that  great  country.  He  is  a  very  distin- 
guished member  cf  the  House  of  Commons 
and.  as  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
great  pleasure  In  presenting  to  this  audience 
the  Honorable  William  Y.  Darling,  member 
of  Parliament  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Sir  WnxiAM  T.  Daxlinc.  I  came  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  a  eoUectiylat  society,  for  that 
Is  what  Britain  la  to  some  extent  today.  I 
eaaie  to  observe  and  to  learn.  Some  of  the 
nostrums  of  my  home  country  have  been 
freely  dlscxissed.  and  aome  have  been  prac- 
ticed In  the  United  States  here,  and  In  Can- 
ada, and  elaewhere.  They  are  to  the  effect 
that  th*  Stat*  can  do  something  better  for 
you  than  you  can  do  It  for  yourself. 

Before  I  go  back  to  my  country  with  lU 
shilling's  worth  of  meat  a  week,  its  declining 
standard  of  life.  Its  business  desperately  en- 
tangled, please  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Canada,  that  the 
road  Great  Britain  Is  traveling  la  the  road 
you  ahotUd  not  travel.  The  experience  Is 
not  worth  whUe.  It  la  a  road  which  has  led 
to  th*  d*gradation  and  lowering  of  our  hu- 
SMn  standards  m  which  you  and  we  believe. 

How,  you  may  ask.  did  this  crisis  In  Britain 
arise? 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  th*  crisis  arose 
because  th*  British  pcc^e  have  fought  two 
wars:  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  overseas 
Investments;  they  sacrificed  their  industrial 
potential  for  a  war  potential;  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  up  their  interior  capital  which 
might  have  been  used  for  rehabilitation,  and 
high  taxation  rulea  every  class  In  the  com- 
munity. It  bas  done  so,  I  may  say  In  paren- 
theses, for  60  years,  retarding  the  proper 
tooling  of  Industry. 

If  we  have  fallen  on  dllBcult  days — I  do 
hot  say  evil  days,  but  difficult  days— It  has 
been  because  of  no  greater  fault  than  having 
attempted  to  do  more  than  perhaps  waa 
within  our  gra^.  We  have  always  tried  to 
do  big  and  sometimes  we  have  failed. 

Any  government  which  came  Into  power 
after  this  last  war  would  have  been  In  trou- 
ble. Our  Socialist  government,  Inheriting 
trouble,  aought  for  further  trouble.  And 
they  have  got  It. 

During  our  election  which  brought  the 
Socialist  government  to  power,  I  suggested 
that  what  the  country  needed  was  a  period 
of  a  cr  S  years  of  rest.  Our  Socialists  did 
not  take  that  view.  They  added  to  their 
Inherited  troubles  several  troubles  of  their 
own  making. 

In  place  of  realizing  that  a  country  Is  In- 
finitely poorer  after  a  great  war,  ovir  Social- 
ists sedulotisly  spread  the  Idea  that  we  were 
aomehow  a  much  richer  nation,  and  we 
could  afford  shorter  hours,  higher  pay,  and 
less    work.    Their    election    campaign    was 


crowded  with  the  most  reckless  and  foolish 
promises.  And  enough  of  our  people  believed 
the  promlecs  to  give  the  Socialist  government 
a  majority  of  more  than  200  over  all  other 
parties  In  the  House  of  Commons. 

1  think  the  Socialists  have  failed  In  these 
a  years— failed  in  many  ways.  Nobody  would 
have  wanted  them  to  fall  but  they  have 
failed,  and  It  Is  historically  proper  to  men- 
tion It.  They  have  been  maladroit,  they 
have  been  unlucky,  and  they  have  been  Ill- 
advised.  But  their  major  fault  was  the  fault 
of  2  years  sgo.  They  leapt  with  both  hands 
and  feet  at  the  ponlblllty  of  an  American 
loan.  They  thought  that  with  the  loan  they 
could  perpetuate,  or  at  any  rate  sweeten,  the 
policies  to  which  they  were  committed — 
nationalization  of  the  banks,  nationalization 
of  railroads,  nationalization  of  tho  haulage 
business,  and  nationalization  of  co«d,  steel, 
apd  all  the  essential  Industries. 

I  voted  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
American  loan.  I  believed  that  then  waa  the 
time  to  face  economic  realities;  that  then 
waa  the  time  for  the  British  people  to  say: 
"This  Is  our  decision.  Whatever  the  Ameri- 
cans may  want  to  do  affecting  lis,  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  loan  with  all  the  dlfflcvaues 
which  are  Inherent  In  such  a  step." 

I  aay  to  you  that  a  loan  between  one  na- 
tion and  another — and  I  aay  thla  with  deep 
conviction — Is  almost  certain  to  be  the  cause 
of  International  quarrel,  certainly  of  Inter- 
national dlficulties.  The  first  of  the  difficul- 
ties is  that  the  man  who  makes  the  loan  on 
behalf  of  his  people  Is  not  the  man  who 
receives  the  payment.  Mr.  Truman  makes  a 
loan  to  Mr.  Attlee,  but  the  Trumans  and  the 
Attlees  are  gone  when  the  difficulty  Is  actu- 
ally faced  If  the  loan  is  not  repaid — as  It  may 
not  be.  And  there  are  many  difficulties  aris- 
ing in  the  world.  Tariffs  may  be  raised  or 
lowered — and  these  are  Inevitable  difficulties 
to  those  who  have  borrowed  from  one  an- 
other. They  all  arouse  bad  feelings  between 
one  nation  and  another. 

Now,  there  are  alternatives.  There  Is  no 
use  In  voting  against  an  American  loan  tin- 
less  one  bas  an  alternative.  We  have  had — 
and  this  seems  to  be  forgotten— countless 
loans  between  Individual  citizens  and  private 
groups  In  our  respective  countries.  Many 
have  been  successful;  some  defaulted.  But 
the  point  I  am  making  Is  that  no  Interna- 
tional complications  arise  from  them. 

Another  disadvantage  of  a  State  loan  Is 
that  every  taxpayer  of  tbe  government  mak- 
ing the  loan — you  In  America — feels,  quite 
naturally,  that  It  Is  his  loan.  But  this  is 
what  happens:  Tbe  cotton  exporters  want 
their  share,  tbe  tobacco  people  their  share, 
the  film  people  their  share — endless  claims, 
endless  annoyances  leading  to  mlstmd^r- 
standings,  if  not  to  war;  but  almost  certainly 
to  internal  disquietudes  which  no  nation 
should  willingly  have  Impoaed  upon  them. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  point  which  I 
think  most  concerns  all  of  us.  It  is  what 
some  of  you  In  America  refer  to  as  "big  gov- 
ernment." I  believe  that  tbe  organization 
of  communities  on  a  large  scale  Is  the  great- 
est danger  with  which  the  world  is  faced. 

Government  la  a  piece  of  machinery.  It 
was  invented  by  men  for  their  convenience; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  politicians,  sometimes, 
and  I  am  a  politician,  exploit  it  for  their  own 
good.  By  and  large,  the  record  of  govern- 
ment, throughout  the  world.  Is  not  good. 

What  can  governments  do  that  we  as  in- 
dlvidtials  cannot  do?  Let  me  give  you  an 
example.  I  UxA  at  government  as  having 
one  supreme  tmlque  hinctlon — a  function 
which  private  enterprise  cannot  handle;  It 
Is  tbe  defense  of  the  country.  National  de- 
fense is  tbe  supreme  duty  of  government. 
That,  surely,  will  be  conceded.  Tet  most  of 
you  have  lived  through  two  wars;  some, 
three.  In  no  vrar  has  your  country,  or  my 
cotmtry,  or  Indeed  any  country,  been  ready 
to  start,  Oovemment  has  had  to  rely  upon 
private  ji^rsons  to  fill  Its  ranks,  develop  Its 


army,  make  Ita  munitions,  and  Ita  flghtlnc 
machines. 

Why  should  we  Imagine  then  that  govern- 
mmt,  which  falls  to  be  ready  for  Its  supreme 
and  unique  task,  should  be  entrusted  with 
tasks  which  private  citizens  have  done  better 
for  themselves? 

Stm  there  Is  a  widespread  belief  among 
thoee  who  are  SociallsU,  a  deep-rooted  con- 
viction that,  somehow,  government  can  do 
things  better  than  the  peo{de  can  do  It  for 
themselves.  80  our  Socialist  gov*mm*nt  In 
Britain  U  attempting  it.  I  can  toll  you  th* 
result  very  simply  by  quoting  the  remark 
made  by  one  of  my  electors.  She  is  a  woman, 
and  this   is  what  she  said  to  me: 

"This  nationalization."  she  said,  "is  a  very 
queer  thing.  The  more  you  own,  it  aeems  the 
lees  you  have.  We  own  now  the  Bank  of 
England  In  Britain,  but  I  am  no  bettw  off. 
We  own  the  coal  mines,  and  I  have  leae  eoal! 
We  own  the  railroads,  but  I  cant  get  a  train 
for  my  holiday.  This  U  sorlallam.  The  more 
we  own.  apparently,  the  lea  we  get." 

All  that  my  wonum  constituent  Mid  la 
*"*«— *nd  more.  We  discover  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  real  dictatorship,  because  the 
British  citizens  have  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept what  Is  offered  to  them;  and  even  then 
they  have  leas  of  the  satlsfacUotw  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed.  Under  natlonaliaa- 
tlon  we  have  less  coal  than  even  during  the 
war.  We  have  a  worse  and  more  costly  rail- 
way service.  We  have  restrictions  on  power 
to  such  an  extent  that  In  my  own  bualness 
I  am  Invited  to  work  a  night  ahlft  per- 
manently In  order  to  lighten  the  load  upon 
other  factories  working  day  shifts. 

All  of  these  things.  In  my  opinion,  have 
arisen  out  of  the  application  of  thU  theory 
that  ownership  by  the  State,  or  by  the  com- 
munity, carries  with  it  some  imlque  ad- 
vantages to  the  individual.  One  of  the  oom- 
pllcatlcma  arises  from  the  Socialists'  failure 
to  realize  In  my  country  that  Britain  Is  a 
handicraft  cotmtry.  It  U  not  tooled  for  the 
economies  of  mass  production,  and  therefore 
It  cannot  produce  on  a  competitive  basis  what 
machine-using  communities  can  produc* 
working  only  6  daya  a  w**k.  The  Socialist*' 
Intrwluctlon  of  the  6-day  week  has  been, 
qulto  frankly,  disastrous.  It  may  turn  out 
better  In  the  future  but  It  Is  disastrous  to- 
day. Production  has  fallen  substantially  In 
almost  every  Industry  to  which  It  has  been 
applied. 

Our  bousing  is  another  example  of  govern- 
mental maladroltness.  No  houses  have  been 
built  except  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  hundreds,  and  probably 
more  than  hundreds  of  houses  In  the  United 
Kingdom  which  stand  roofless  ?>e/>iin*e  th* 
planning  went  wrong.  And  I  would  like  to 
know  If  It  Is  fallacy  for  I  have  submitted 
It  to  htmdreds  or  thousands  of  persons  with- 
out^ being  challenged. 

All  that  I  have  told  you  makes  a  sad  pie- 
ttire.  It  Is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  descrlb* 
It.  These  evils  are  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
over  half  a  century  now,  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  elsewhere,  men  of  affairs,  buslneas- 
men  with  experience  and  "the  know-how* 
have  been  decried  until  they  have  been  dls- 
trtisted.  Politicians — and  I  am  speaking 
again  as  a  politician — do  not  seem  to  reallae 
that  when  they  deal  In  promises,  If  these 
promises  are  to  be  fulfilled,  they  must  be 
fulfilled  not  by  the  pcdltldans  but  by  the 
citizens  themselves.  The  politicians  go  on 
telling  the  people  that  businessmen  cannot 
be  trusted  to  handle  tbe  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
That  policy  bas  become  a  god  which  bureau- 
crats ignorantly  worship. 

They  speak  of  social  aecurlty.  Where  does 
does  It  come  from?  Not  from  the  govern- 
ment. It  comes  from  taxing  the  people.  So 
does  the  public  housing  which  politicians 
like  to  prcunlse. 

I  have  said  In  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  Z 
have  said  before  chambers  of  ooounerce,  that 
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tazf*  numbers  they  make  him  a  suc- 

they  pass  him  by  or  choose  him  In 

bers.  he  is  a  failure. 

llusincaamen.  almost  everywhere,  hava 

frightened  off  from  public  service  be- 

polltlctans  Ull  them  they  are  not 

But   men   of   affairs   have   de- 

In  their  duty— their  duty  to  them- 

to  their  country,  to  clvillaatlon— by 

to   defend    their   system    of    prlvata 

and  by  not  taking  their  part  In 

and  In  national  affairs. 

saM  to  groapa  at  men  of  affairs 

have  had  the  pcivtlefe  of  addressing 

United  States  and  In  Canada,  that 

s  difflcuUies  are  largely  due  to  tba 

of  men  who  lead  In  the  fields  of  pro- 

but    shrank    from    their    responal- 

In  politics.     They  left  that  field  to 

irtota — and  the  Socialists.  In  Britain. 

In. 

to  put  It  to  you  that  the  people  who 
pou  w^  the  goods  and  services  which 
chooae  or  freely  reject — these  are 
are  warranted  and  entitled 
•■air*. 

rou.  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  profit 

mutakes  and  our  blunders,  and  wa 

many.    Par  Ui  It  may  be  a  long. 

road    back   agate,   but   Britain,   that 

elvUlaatlon.  will  come  back.     In  that 

m«  thank  you  and  say  Oodapaad. 


a  ade 
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SMITH  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

RxcotB.  I  include  a  bit  of 

perUn|ent  and  first-class  Uterature  en- 
•Joe  Gets  His  Lumps  Again."  writ- 
Mr.  Syd  J.  Hughes,  vice  president. 

Industrial  Bank  of  Commerce.  New  York: 
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roaaaa  haa  been  labortoua.  the  con- 
dmtttooaly  and  poadarously  arrived 
"with  truth  and  virtue  Ineviubly 
we  now  know  who  was  respon- 
the  great  dapraaalon  of  the  early 
the  same  culprit  la  driving  ua 
to  the  great  dapraaakm  to  ooaaa. 
is  he?  None  other  than  "the  little 
he  common  average  "Joe." 
how  does  the  Joe  wlald  this  tre- 
unbridled  power  at  holocauat  pro- 


by  "buying  for  a  dollar  down." 
who  lays  sof    Why.  a  number  at  fad- 
,  and  through  them  into  the  propa- 
BlUa    and    out    aeroas    the    Nation 
ttiroudh  the  ustial  channela. 

Pert  ape  this   new   thorn  of  guilt  preased 

1  be  brows  of  the  country's  Joes  by  their 

tntaUaftual  superior*  will  come  as  a  rev«la« 

everybody  but  the  Joe  hlDMelf. 

all.  who  alvraya  filters  out  of  the  small 

the  prodlgloua  funnel  of  oOdal  and 

f^fvti^  and  lavfatlgatlona  antt 

but  JoeT 

kMa  9t  graphs  and 

aftd  pla  plaf  nraali  haa  swept  lu 

BMOnialnoua   seas   of   verbiage    and    dlglta 

•otlra    global    complezltlaa    of 


aa>iimi.aiitial  aeonomlca.  tlMta  la  good. 
avar-praaant  Joe,  lying  gaaping  on  the 
naked  and  shamefully  expoaad  in  all  of 
conspiratorial  guUt  and  evU. 

He's  the  Joe  who  buys  on  the  Inatalli 
plan    maytM    a    washing    machine    for 
luxury -soaked  wife  and  kids,  or  even  maj 
an  electric  tee  box.  or  a  vacuum  cleaner- 
may  providence  weep  over  his  moat  abj 
iniquity,  a  vintage  ]alopy. 

The  death  warrant  passed  by  the  last 
greaa  on  regulation  W.  one  at  the  few 
malnlng  wartime  emergency  controls 
reluctantly  signed  by  President  Truman, 
cculdnt  veto  everything  without  spv 
Oromyko  on  to  still  greater  helghta.  waa 
signal  for  blowing  the  whistle  on  Joe. 

Regulation  W  waa  a  IMl  emergency 
Identlal   decree   authorized   under   the 
Trading    With    the    Bnemy    Act — a    ct 
bit  of  skulduggery  on  Jcc's  part  t>ecauaej 
he  kept  up  his  "dollar  down"  practices 
aalght  be  committing  tresson  or  sometht 
equaliy  horrendous     At  the  very  least  he 
subject  to  $10,000  fine  and  10  years  In 
because  regulation  W  Indelicately  and  bll 
ly  said  so. 

The  purposes  or  designs  of  regulation 
were   unheard   or   \m thought   of   when 
Trading  With  the  Knemy  Act  waa  r  "^-''^ 
1917.    But  by  IMl  It  was  dectded  that 
Joe  bought  his  merrhandlae  on  terms 
conditions  to  OoivemaBent  spectflcatlona. 
was  running  the  rWl  of  doing  just  that. 
No  matter  that  during  the  war  years 
could  buy  very  little  anyway,  even  if  ha 
the  cash  to  spend  or  the  credit  to 
What  was  being  aanufactured  at  all. 
either  rationed  or  subject  to  rigid  pric 
and  controls. 

But  by  an  evolution  of  Washington  eve 
that  had  a  high  aroma  of  queatlonable 
Uvea  ( another  subject  In  itself )  Joe  waa 
how  much  be  ~had  to  pay  down"  and 
quick  he  had  to  pay  It" — he  was.  as  a 
Oovemment  oOtelal  described  him. 
those  dollar  down  guys."    If  some  Jc 
lush  war  wages  to  buy  In  the  "cash* 
keu.  there  were  a  few  gadgets  to  be  had.] 
be  was  one  of  the  millions  of  whlte- 
Joea  and  plain  working  Joea  unblessed 
swollen  wage  envelopaa.  he  had  to  scuffle 
best  he  could  and  drag  a  polntlaaa  re 
tlon  W  after  him. 

Naturally  It  took  a  lot  of  expenalve 
perts"  on  the  Oovemment  pay  roll  to 
Joe  from  losing  the  war.  either  by  his 
liberate  and  calculated  machinations 
"buying  for  a  dollar  down '  or  through 
congenttal  and  Incwable  frailties  that 
being  regulated  and  regimented  In  so 
other  phases  of  his  corruption  or  adol« 
Ignorance. 

Moat  of  the  profeealonal  payrollers  of 
forcenient"  have  heaved  and  puSad 
in  defense  of  their  meal  ticket 
tlon  W  began  to  wobble. 

With  the  pasaagc  of  its  eongreaaional 
peal  effective  November  1  of  this  year  ( 11 
their  angulata  echoed  clear  to  the 
Hcuae.  ellnaaed  with  the  President's 
tng  "with  reluctance"  meesage  and  re% 
atlng  off  many  a  paternalistic  editorial 
writer. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  probably 
those  so  spiritually  and  aympathetlcaily  i 
ccmed  with  Joe's  "dollar  down"  antica 
availed    themselves   of   the   same   devlc 
sometime  or  another,  but  Just  as  they 
curtail  or  deny  Joe  many  of  his  other 
alienable  righta  of  trade  or  i*mliM<  **for  i 
own  good."  they  now  would  a| 
themaelves  the  prXttkl^m  and  prerogatli 
•uperlorlty  in  this  parMcolar  reapect. 
Of  courae.  nothing  of  mnsequaiiin 
lUal  quanUUee  Is  ever  boofht 
am."    That's  Just  aort  at  a 
speech. 

The  implleatton  in  the  uae  of  the 
"dollar  down"  la  the  supposedly  sinister 
to  enslave  the  American  millions  and  to~ 


"  and  collectively  their 
^eU    as    the    Nation'! 

I  Joe's  recotirse  to  maaa 
luate    euphemism 
and  sustained  maaa 
itri  button  to  the  envy 

itlonal  and  intema- 

I  of  1B19  through  1933: 

haluelnatlons  of  fry 

Dulous  fortunes  in  the 

racing  forms  mqlder- 

ip  piles  of  ticker  tape. 

billions  upon  billions 

ck  Friday  of  October 

went  down  the  stock- 

ren  4  minutes  than  all 

Ince  the  day  he  began 

I  were  the  crashing  In- 
of  finance  and  In- 
the  millions  of  Job- 
the  apple  sellers,  the 
devaluation  of  for- 
the   repudiation   of 

Mussolini  and  To  Jo 

What  did  they  ever 

lew   national   debt  of 

irrent  Federal  budget 

Eh  of  It  earmarked  to 

wherever  a  balling  or 

All  fantasy.  All 
Joe  did  It.  Joe  with 
Id  after  November  1 
in. 

|are  on  to  you."    They 

Ida  of  the  next  Con- 

and  10  years  in  Jail 

ty    for    your    wanton 

I  other  statistics  which 
and  two  depreaalona 
ftinaas  came  through 
ler  form  of  commerce 
(h  Its  priming  of  masa 
consumption,  maaa 
3rtant  degree  reepon- 
poaeeealon  of  com- 
and  an  all  around 

kid  you.    You're  guilty. 
>u  always  do  and  take 
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IT.    Speaker,    under 
re;narks  in  the  Rgc- 
I  advise  the  member- 
Representatives  of 
•  'ullon  in  my  con- 
ic -activities  of  which 
^ted  throughout  the 
;fer  to  the  Samuel 
latlon  established  by 
Noble  of  Ardmore. 
lation     which     was 
capital  is  dedicated 
fertility  to  depleted 
3undation  has  a  fine 
ider  the  supervision 
TiLscn.  a  staifl  of  ex- 
»t.s  of  the  land  apon 
T  survlvtl.    The 
Led  not  only  to  baslo 


rch  but  to  the  promulgation  of 
knowledge  of  soil  building.  Interest  to 
.soil  conservation  is  stimulated  among  the 
farmers  of  southern  counties  of  Okla- 
homa through  annual  awards  to  partici- 
pants. Recently,  numerous  cash  priaes 
wore  given  for  pasture  improvement, 
fftrden  contests,  i^and  crops,  and  bot- 
tom land  crops.  Awards  were  also  given 
to  young  people  participating  in  a  junior 
division. 

Speaking  at  the  first  annual  award 
presentation.  Mr.  Noble  said: 

If  by  otir  efforts  with  this  foundation,  wa 
can  bring  the  knowledge  and  opportunity 
to  even  a  few  men  and  women  by  which  the 
depleted  fertility  of  our  soU  can  be  redeemed 
if  we  can  do  a  little  part  in  spreading  the 
Information  that  is  needed  to  destroy  for- 
ever fear  from  the  hearts  of  a  few.  our  eSorta 
wUl  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  foundation  cooperates  with,  but 
pe'jtonns  a  function  that  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  State  and  Federal  soil-con- 
semtUon  agencies.  Two  recent  editorials 
In  the  Dally  Ardmoreite  offer  further  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
tile  work  of  the  Noble  Foundation.  An 
editorial  dated  November  25,  1947,  reads 
as  follows: 

XXrOaTANT  CVBNT 

On  Wedneaday,  the  Noble  Foundation  will 
••'•rd  prlaes  to  the  farmers  of  Love  and  Car- 
ter counties  who  are  winners  in  the  several 
competitions  that  fouiLiatlon  Is  ^wnsorlng. 

Htindreds  of  farmerf  are  to  be  present. 
The  event  is  one  of  major  significance  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  Noble  Pounda- 
tlon.  almoat  unique  in  Its  field,  is  engaged 
in  the  furtherance  of  one  of  the  SUtes  moat 
Vital  progxmms  and  what  it  is  attempting  to 
do  la  of  Uoportanoe  to  every  cltiaen.  regaid- 
leaa  at  his  walk  In  life  or  of  hia  occupation. 

Tta  Noble  Foundation  Is  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  ferUUty  of  the  soU  throtigh  reato- 
ratlon  of  thoee  elements  that  wasteful  and 
Improper  methods  have  removed  from  It.  It 
la  seeking  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  foUow 
modem taed  and  scientific  methods  to  bring 
about  maximum  yield  from  crops  and  the 
most  food  for  aU  of  us. 

It  is  entirely  proper  that  all  citizens  be  at 
the  civic  auditorium  Wedneaday  afternoon 
to  Join  with  the  officials  of  the  fotmdation 
and  the  representatives  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural coUege  in  honoring  those  men  who  are 
pursuing  the  approved  course  the  foundation 
has  charted. 

Itls  an  event  of  Importance  because  it 
*^fc»  a  new  and  progressive  approach  to  the 
pctMMn  of  conservation  and  rehabilitatian. 

An  editorial  dated  December  1.  1947. 
follows: 

IMFORTAKT  XTZtre 

The  Noble  Foundation  presentation  event 
ot  Umt  week  ahould  have  been  underlined 
•vwi  mof  vigorously  than  It  was  in  the  cal- 
endar of  Ardmore  and  southern  Oklahoma 
activities. 

Certainly  the  event  was  succesaful— sue- 
eaatful  in  the  attendance  it  attracted:  ex- 
tremely successful  in  the  large  nimiber  of 
ftemers  and  landownera  who  were  on  band 
and  ezpraased  their  tntwaat  and  approval  of 
the  program  the  foundation  is  purs\ilng. 

Anyone  who  gives  the  future  any  thought 
at  all  la  weU  aware  of  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  wtvk  the  foundation  is  en- 
deavoring to  advance. 

Nothing  is  so  lmp>artant  to  the  Nation  as 
the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  first 
step  In  this  advancement  mirst  be  the  resto- 
ration at  fertiUty  to  depleted  and  arid  soU. 
The  second  step  Is  the  wider  adoption  of 
*^oae  policies  and  principles  which  Insxire 
the  prcaervatlon  of  acres  stlU  productive  and 
■till  fertUe. 
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The  Noble  Rmndatloo  Is  attempting  In  the 
most  logical  and  effective  manner  to  demon- 
strate to  the  landowners  and  farmers  the 
proof  that  such  a  program  is  weU  worth  the 
money  and  work  it  reqtilred. 


Western  Europe  Isn't  Ho'idinf  Up  Its  End 
•f  MarshaU  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATIVBS 
Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
OBD,  I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  an  article 
by  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  which  appeared 
to  the  Washington  Post,  of  Sunday,  De- 
cember 7.  1947,  as  foUows.  to  wit: 

WcsTCSM  Euaora  Iskt  HouuMa  Ur  Its  End 

or  Mabsh^ll  Plait 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.) 

Western  Europe  has  failed  to  follow  vp 
Its  first  response  to  Secretary  Marshall's  his- 
toric offer  at  Harvard  last  June. 

The  Europeans  co!ild  have  started  many 
cooperative  resovery  projects  by  now,  re- 
gardless at  Commimlst  pressure  and  dollar 
shortages.  Instead,  they  have  been  mark- 
ing tlnoe.  waiting  to  see  what  Congrcea  would 
do. 

Six  months  have  gone  by — six  montha  t*«if 
very  week  end — alnce  the  Secretary  ofleted 
new  American  hdp  on  condition  that  a 
number,  if  not  all  European  nations  first 
draw  up  a  program  of  helping  one  another. 

Sixteen  non-Soviet  nations  promptly  toe* 
the  first  step  by  drafting  such  a  program. 
Their  September  report  looked  like  a  land- 
mark. It  blueprinted  a  cooperative  effort 
that  discarded  old  concepts,  cut  across  na- 
tional boundaxlca.  and  gave  hope  of  a  better 
Europe. 

It  was  an  Inventory  of  ooUective  needs, 
resources,  and  capabllltlee  for  the  next  4 
years.  Its  foresight  was  so  remaxkahle  that 
Its  main  conclusions  have  stood  up  under 
weeks  of  analysis  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 

It  Justified  Secretary  MarshaU's  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  last  Thursday  as  the 
great  cooperative  movement  that  Is  being 
launched  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Eu- 
rope. 

PSOMISXS  MAO* 

The  Europeans  made  solemn  and  sweep- 
ing pledges.  They  promised  to  increase  their 
production,  to  modernize  their  equipment 
and  transport,  to  set  their  financial  houses 
in  order.  They  promised  to  reduce  trade 
barriers,  and  to  remove  the  barriers  to  the 
free  movement  of  peoplea  within  frontier- 
ridden  Europe. 

At>ove  aU,  they  promised  to  organise  to- 
gether the  nxeans  by  which  common  re- 
sources can  be  developed  in  partnership. 
This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  thrilling  promise 
at  all.  for  It  suggssted  that  16  Individualistic 
nations,  separated  by  lanf^uage  and  historio 
rivalries,  now  recognized  their  common  tra- 
dition and  their  common  destiny. 

They  saw  the  truth  of  what  John  Foster 
Dulles  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  month:  that  the  recovery  of 
Europe  must  be  harnessed  to  a  great  Idea — 
the  idea  of  European  cooperation — if  Amer- 
lean  help  was  not  to  be  utterly  valueless. 

Tlie  Paris  report,  in  short,  contained  the 
glimmerings  of  a  great  Idea.    But  In  the 


Intervening  months  there  has  been  so  Uttle 
cooperative  European  effort  that  one  must 
xise  a  magnifying  glass  on  the  record  to  find 
examples  of  it. 

The  brave.  Imaginative  things  that  have 
been  done  in  Euorc^  since  the  Paris  confer- 
ence—and there  have  been  many-— have  been 
dcme  mostly  by  mdlvldual  countries,  as  If  the 
coUecUve  conc^;>t  of  Paris  had  never  been 
bom. 


■xstncxMCB 
Britain,  struck  by  a  financial  crisis  in  Au- 
gust, has  faced  up  to  iU  desperate  situation 
at  laat:  pushing  coal  output  above  4.000.000 
tons  for  four  sticoesslve  weeks,  driving  its 
export  trades  beyond  their  prewar  levels, 
postponing  expensive  housing  and  road- 
building  projects,  and  cutting  down  con- 
sumption to  such  an  extent  that  Its  people 
r^arded  an  extra  Christmas  raUon  of  lo 
cents  worth  of  meat  almost  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven. 

Italy,  standing  up  courageously  to  Com- 
munist sa»x)tage.  has  succeeded  In  reducing 
prises  and  has  devalued  the  lira  down  to 
its  true  worth  in  the  h<q>e  of  stamping  out 
the  black  market.  France,  the  slowest  of  all 
In  coping  with  her  internal  ills,  has  shown 
determination  and  courage  in  fighting  the 
Communlst-iiupired  strlkea  alined  at  para- 
lyzing her. 

But  where  is  the  cooperaUve  effort? 
Where  are  the  signs  that  the  Europeans 
have  understood  the  meaning  of  what  they 
agreed  to  at  Paris?  If  there  are  examples, 
they  are  pathetically  f*w. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  a  the  plonew 
work  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
emboxirg  in  forming  a  genuine  economic 
union.  This  was  started  long  before  the 
Paris  Conference,  and  It  cannot  possibly  be 
completed  until  long  after  the  liarshall 
Plan  is  under  way. 

rrauAH  nrspnunoif 

Another  example  has  come  from  Italy,  an 
ImaglnaUve  one.  The  Itallana  need  coal 
from  Britain  Instead  of  having  to  spend 
dollars  for  American  coal  at  fantastic  prices 
because  of  shipping  costs.  The  British 
miners  need  incentive  to  produce  more  coal. 

So  last  month  the  Italians  offered  free 
12-day  vacations  to  11,000  British  miners 
and  their  wives  for  every  600,000  tons  of 
British  coal  allotted  to  Italy.  Their  ex- 
penses in  Italy  would  be  paid  by  the  official 
Italian  tourist  agency  out  of  the  $3  a  ton 
saving. 

MOTeover,  the  Italians,  with  a  surplus  of 
lalxDr,  offered  to  send  the  British  5.000  min- 
ers from  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Whoever  thought  of  this  scheme  tuider- 
stood  the  "great  idea"  that  lay  behind  Secre- 
tary Marshall's  original  offer  and  Europe's 
original  response. 

Still  another  idea,  this  one  of  Franco- 
Italian  parentage,  was  good  in  Intention  but 
poor  in  execution.  It  was  a  scheme  to  send 
300,000  Italian  workers  to  France.  The 
French  have  a  labor  shortage;  the  Italians  a 
surplus. 

But  the  planners  did  not  take  acootmt  at 
the  workers'  wives  and  children,  or  of  the 
stubborn  Italian  instinct  to  live  in  Italian 
communities  in  foreign  lands.  Mar  did  the 
French  allow  for  the  easily  foreseeable  desire 
of  the  Italians  to  remit  their  earnings  (in 
francs)  to  their  relatives,  who  would  want 
to  spend  them  in  lire.  So  many  of  the  im- 
ported workers  soon  streamed  back  across 
the  Alps  to  Italy. 

T7H  Gsour  WOKKOra 
International  organlaBtlons  are  doing 
something  to  develop  cooperative  projects  in 
Europe,  but  their  work  has  not  progressed  far 
beyond  the  study  stage.  The  DN  Bconomla 
Commission  for  Europe  Is  studying  the  ex- 
change of  labor  across  European  boimdaries, 
and  a  committee  of  the  16-nation  Paris  con- 
ference will  get  to  work  on  this  {nroblem 
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The 

other 


when 
the  field 
Tba  gurripeen  Central  TnUwl  Transport 
itkm.  an  tnter-Alllact  group  which 
•flactlve  work  slnoa  the  war.  has 
on  th«  standardization  oC 
Thim  was  otis  of  the  objectives 
tJiWitlon  Parts  eoafiNoce.  but  it  wtu 
bs  mi  ay  aftontha  before  Europe  It  ready  to 
prodo  m  trslcht  can  of  the  new  dimensions. 
British  hav*  polntwl  the  way  to  an< 
cooperative  effort  by  a  recent  eoafer< 
ence  qt  their  African  colonial  governors,  to 
tta*  development  of  food  and  raw 
cet.    If  this  conference  wer* 


to  Include  the  govWBon  of  ths 
and  PortugMM  calOBles  in 
it  could  ftoiMBt  laportant  Iong> 
)  blsna  to  fVM  Sorap*  tnm  Its  d*p«nd« 
•ncs  <  n  American  supplies. 
Oih^rwiss  the  record  of  eoopsratlv  sffort 
a  dreary  and  nsgatlvs  on*.  On* 
wtu  M^laln.  "We  are  learning  that 
■n  diAcult  and  take  time": 
why  ao  llttls  has  feaaa  don*. 
"W*  ba^  to  wait  to  •••  bow  th* 
MmUhn  plan  d*v«lopa  tn  Ooafrvas." 

why  wait  for  th*  Maraball  plant    If 

tbinad  imagmstloa  with  d«t*r« 

m»fkj  prtM«eta  «C  aoUaettv*  w\S» 

I W  ■tartX  wttlMWl  b  atbtl*  Am«r> 

litti  4^1ar.    A  |«od  •sampi*  li  terap  tt**l. 

mowmiit 

Ort4tnaUy  th*  ■ovapMbb  Mk^d  th*  UDlt*d 

for  l.aco.000  tons  of  scrap  st**l  over 

TA  4  y*ars.    Tst  scrap  is  so  scare*  in 

(ountry  that  It  ia  aliboat  a  pr«elous 

Tba  Manrlman  eomniltta*  raported 

raa  tba  Mg^tsst  of  all  boitl*n*clu  in 

n  steel  pro<iuctlon.  and  recommended 

a  ton  b*  exported. 

th*  Cootlnant  is  strewn  with  twisted 

A  superfleial  look  at  the  city  of  Kisen 

sxigg«3ts  that  thers  is  enoujh  scrap 

to  supply  ths  entire  Kuropean  stsel  In* 

Ccruxinly  there  are  many  Isaens  in 

of  war-wrecked  buildings  in  wesurn 


th* 

this 
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tbbt4ot 

Yet 
steel, 
alon* 
tbar* 


Surof  nn 
scrap 
It  out 

tn  an; 

tf 

tbat 

scrap 
SLz 

Is  tail 


tba 

•arty 

loat. 


tebitt; 


li 


th*  t<  tal 
Suro{fi. 

not  set  up  a  committee  of  the  16 

nations  to  make  an  inventory  of 

and  devlsa  means  of  getting 

to  tb«  steal  mills?     It  wUl  be  useless. 

cas*.  to  wait  for  th*  Marahall  plan;  for 

tblng  Is  sor*  aboot  tiM  pre«ram  it  la 

ha  Udtad  Stataa  wffl  not  ssport  tb* 

that  Europ*  wants. 

months  after  the  Harvard  speech,  thera 

In  Europe  of  reconvening  the  16  na- 

Bot  again  timid  oAelate  say.  *'Wa 

wait  until  w*  s**  mora  daarly  what 

wUl  do."    If  theaa  eooBasU  pr«vaU. 

nattona  will  not  cobm  tofatbar  until 

pring.   Precious  months  will  hsv*  b*«n 

BT  raaa 

It  nations  do  not  *v*n  hav*  a  cob* 
tinuliig  organtaatlon.  apart  train  a  f*w  study 
committees  and  a  small  staff.    Fear  of  8ovl*t 
i\ur*   is  so  strong  that   th*  Scandl- 
for  example,  and  tba  Swiss  for  neu- 
'vaaana.  resist  sattlDf  up  any  perma- 
tr  semlparxDanant  orpmlHtlons.    Th* 
Bvitlalu  too.  hava  baaa  boittBC  back,  perhapa 
th«y  stm  bopa  lor  boom  kind  of 
It  and  fear  taking  their  placa 
queue. 

go  OB  watting  fcr 

I  stm  uMUfliMa  OoBgrasa  that  it  la 

tor  tts  own  salva- 

r*oovcry  profram  win  maaa 
I  IB  tb*  United 
It  win  bav*  to  ofwna  atranuoua 
In  rnngiiaa 

way  to  overcom*  tt  la  fior  waalaiu 
■brq^  to  flv*  contiantng  irlianiia  at  aaif^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  >f,*a*M> 
IN  THS  SSNATS  OP  THS  UNTTSD  STAl 

Monday.  December  I  ileifUlative 
Thur$da9,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President.] 
Augmt  8.  1947.  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Adams. 
Ing  president  of  the  University  of 
bama,  delivered  an  address  entitled  " 
Role  of  Education  in  Our  Democrt 
before  the  Alabama  Association  of 
cult  Judges.    I  ask  unanimous  coi 
to  have  the  address  printed  in  the 
pendix  of  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
bs  follows: 
Tm  ItoLi  or  SDVCATioif  IX  Otja  Dsmc 

(By  Ralph  S.  Adams,  acting  presldi 
University  of  Alabama) 

Although  It  baa  b**n  ■ugt**t*d  to  ma  < 
I  ibMiM  aet  talk  about  th*  law  (whiob  T 
not  fpnIUM  to  do  and  eartainly  wculi 
dar*  do  anyway  la  tb*  praaaae*  of  this 
tihgulslMd  group  of  Jurlsu)  aad  that  I U 
not  talk  about  tb*  Unirertity  (which 
subject  always  dcs*  to  my  heart  and 
on  wh  ch  I  do  som*tlin*a  axpound)  It 
s*«med  to  m*  approprlata  that  my  r*t 
should  have  sosM  wbitllWMMp  to  the 
in  which  I  sm  «aiiga<l.  I  hava 
mjself  that,  had  your  ptopam  ( 
sired  a  pbUosophlcal  address,  b*  would 
engaged  a  philosopher:  had  he  want 
humorous  talk,  he  would  have  invited  a 
had  he  expected  a  discussion  of  econoi 
social  or  political  questions,  he  would 
presented  to  you  a  specialist  in  one  of 
fields.  Since  he  baa,  for  reasons  best  kn^ 
to  himself.  s*en  fit  to  Inflict  m*  upon 
h*  must  b*  prcparad  to  accept  rasponsit 
for  my  choice  of  topic,  subject  only  to 
two  limitations  which  h*  Imposed  upou 
and  which  I  have  alr*ady  mentioned. 

In     exercising.    tber*for«.     th*     lat 
granted  me.  and  because  I  think 
shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last,  I 
chosen  to  talk  briefly  today  concernl 
role  which  education  has  played  : :  d 
continue  to  play  In  the  furtherar.c  >  of 
demoaraey  as  our  forefatbars  knew  it. 
hav*  known  it.  and  as  w*  would  have 
children  knew  It.    That  this  role  has 
an  impcrtant  one  there  will.  I  think.  ba| 
tfbasr*«ment. 

It  has  been  said  that  "nblucatlon  ia 
pendent  upon  democracy,  and  democr 
depandant     upon     education."    Dei 
and  a<aeattai  aaanot  stand  still:  in 
live  they  must  move  forward 
should 
youth 

intelligant  dttaetloB  to  tb*  tmpMllng 
of  densocracy  and  which  will  make  in< 
Ing  us*  of  the*r  Intellect  and  will 
their   opportunities   for   full   ezpr 
their  inherent  creative  talents. 

It  Is  no  trlt*  *xpr*aslon  to  say  that 
damocracy  and  our  system  of  education 
grave  eballengcs  and  tremendous  reap 
bUltls*    in    the**   dUBcttlt    and    demat 
times.    They  hav*  been  challenged 
they  will  be  chaPenged  again.    Let  us 
ine  briefly  the  record  of  the  past  6 
tislng  the  wsr  ss  an  undesirable  but  an  cf 
tlve  yardstick,  in  order  that  we  may  Jt 
bow  weU  our  democracy  and  our  educatl 
aystcm  raapand  to  challenge. 

Our  sdXMds  and  coUegea  laid  the  foui 
tlons   upon   which  our  dtliens'   armv 
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I  be  our  purpoee  to  pronote  IM 

tfeb  tm»  ct  a<— atbJtt  that  wui 

gent  araettoB  to  the  tmpMllng  t 


Hers  met  and  stocd  th* 
ruclbles  of  war  in  tfvery 
l^ho  can  forget  thrt  the 
^hlch  the  Ax  U  based  Ita 
|was    a    flabby    soldier, 
by  a  soft  democracyf 
was  not  like  the  pup« 
fanatic.    He  was.  on  the 
■t  who  abhored  regl- 
the  capacity  to  do 
spite  of  any  inherent 
may  have  felt  at  the 
ersonal  liberUes  which 
fee  of  the  Army  Imp^jsed. 
Illlgent  and  resourceful, 
bur  educational   system 
[laboratories,  piloted  o\ir 
[our  shops  and  on  our 
the  greatest  military 
lis  teacher,  the  m>opio 
le  practical  world,  be. 
soldier  of  them  all— 
atomic  bomb. 
Ing  to  our  soldier  «hlch 
^o  account  in  our  cdu> 
rar  not  only  made  him 
lor*  matter  of  fact— it 
lis    natural     Idealism, 
luch  danial  of  humaa 
lUer  conception  of  th* 
tutionsl  freedoms.     H* 
9i-*ci*tion  of  th*  prln- 
bn  gain  added  strtngtb 
its',  that  making  allow- 
to  a  valid  part  of  liv» 
cowardte*  or  dlsaon. 
j>robl*ms  for  comirunl- 
^dlvlduals  to  attack  and 
back  to  ua  With  an 
I  thto  a  b*tt*r  world 

ider  th*  threat  of  d*> 

3m ic  fission  the  key  to 

^e  development  of  tMtter 

as    Einstein    hss    ez« 

future  lies  not  in  the 

lan  heart." 

Ice  and  to  keep  o\ir  edu- 

thy  of  our  denocnKV* 

principal  rrspwumai- 

to  develop  wUhln  otir 

";  sense  of  dlstlnnion 

of  beauty  as 

sense  of  good 

Id  of  fair  play. 

lore,    ■dxaeatlon  for  the 

^ust  be  synthesized  with 

responsibility  and  for 

Ve  must  not  succumb 

cultural  education  and 

or  utilitarian  educa- 

icluslve.     We  netc!  not 

|have — on  the  one  li?nd, 

an  appreciation  cf  the 

pf  the  products   of  his 

J  on  the  other  hanc,  the 

^ultlple  phases  of  s<}cial. 

~  political  life  but  with 

scientific  force*  which 

lat  life. 

^ocracy  must  mean  far 

sltlen  of  a  number  of 

Its  of  Imormation.    An 

mind,  one  of  tha  es> 

/.  will  not  necessarily 

Drptlon  cf  facU.  which 

ad  to  the  accumulation 

^Ive  unsystematlzetl  in- 

purpose.    A  knowledge 

Ibllity  to  use  these  facta 

Vlue.     We  cannot  have 

It  knowledge,  nor  can 

It   action   without   the 

lowlsdge  as  we  have 

slty  graduatae.  I  fear, 
^tlicut  ever  having  f  Ivea 

itlcn  to  the  great  jrcb- 
jcvernment.    The  con- 


Mauanee  of  our  democracy  Is  dependent  upon 
th*  proper  handling  of  the  equaUy  difficult 
aad  equaUy  Important  scientific,  industrial, 
economic.  poUtlcal,  and  sociological  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  are  so  often  neglected  in 
ctir  individual  thinking. 

The  college  student  should  seek  to  gain 
tcoua  bto  course  a  conception  of  the  unity  of 
bnowladge  and  of  the  interrelationship  cf  lu 
parts.  The  teacher  should  make  a  sustained 
effort  to  show  his  students  the  relationship 
of  his  particular  subject  matter  to  knowledge 
and  to  life  as  a  whole. 

You  may  ask:  "What  has  all  of  this  to  do 
with  us?  Why  talk  te  this  group  about  the** 
matters?" 

My  rcqxma*  to  such  questions  would  be 
that  aa  rcpnaenutive  citizens  of  our  sute 
and  Nation,  and  as  shareholders  in  our  de- 
mocracy and  in  our  educational  system,  it 
ahould  be  your  business  to  Interest  your- 
aahrea  in  these  matters  and  we  should  all 
work  together  toward  a  aoluUon  of  o\ir  prob- 
lems as  they  arise. 

You  men  In  your  dally  work  are  brought 
into  clcso  contact  with  the  maladjusted  ale- 
aant  of  our  pt^ulae*.  No  Imj  an  authority 
Ihab  tb*  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  baa 
aaltmiiij  that  as  many  as  14,000,000  of  our 
poopl*  ar*  acrlously  maladjuated.  Tou  la* 
tb*  frulta  of  thU  maladjustment  dally,  and 
you  ar*  In  exoellent  position  to  aaaMi  tb* 
•coDomlo  ooau  arlaiag  tharcfrom.  as  well  ns 
to  avaluau  tht  baneflti  to  aodcty  which 
would  accrue  from  the  rehabiliutlou  of  thto 
laif*  group. 

Bow  better  can  we  hope  to  accompllch 
this  rehabilitation— and  to  have  ovir  pecple 
learn  to  adjust  themselves  properly  to  our 
•oclety— than  through  education? 

We  have  many  common  problems  and  a 
common  goal.  Together  we  can  solve  those 
problems  and  attain  that  goal.  Our  chief 
purpose  miist  be  to  know  the  truth,  and  by 
properly  disciplining  the  search  therefor,  to 
build  into  the  lives  of  our  young  people  char- 
acter, ability,  and  understanding.  Through 
this  means  we  can  translate  facts  Into  a 
eouzae  of  action  which  will  lead  to  a  destr- 
•Mdand. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  KorrH  dakot* 
IN  THS  SSNATE  OP  THS  CNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcosd  an  article 
enUUed  "My  Palth."  written  by  Robert 
Q.  Sproul.  56- year-old  dynamic  president 
of  the  University  of  California,  which  has 
the  largest  enrollmait  of  any  university 
in  the  world.  Or.  Sproul.  who  is  the  re- 
cipient of  11  honorary  doctorates  and 
degrees,  and  numerous  other  interna- 
tional honors,  has  given  to  the  American 
Weekly  this  statement  of  his  public  and 
private  faith,  his  religion,  and  the  ideals 
he  believes  are  needed  to  build  a  peaceful 
and  aspiring  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

inr  rsiTB 

(By  Bobert  O.  Sproul) 
According  to  the  dictionary  the  creed  ot 
a  church  to  which  a  man  belongs  to  an  ex- 
ot  the  faith  vrhlch  he  hold*. 


One  might  lay,  therefcm.  that  ray  faith 
te  the  creed  <rf  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for 
I  have  been  affiliated  with  that  denomina- 
tion all  of  my  life,  and  even  though  circum- 
stances prevent  me  from  attending  nervices 
as  often  aa  I  would  like.  It  conttnuca  to 
hold  my  allegiance. 

But,  there  to.  I  believe,  more  to  my  faith 
than  this  would  imply. 

As  president  of  a  university  which  at* 
tracts  students  and  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  representing  most.  If  not 
all,  of  the  major  religions  of  mankind,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  discuss  creeds  and  faiths 
with  loany  people. 

A  man's  creed  determines  the  architec- 
ture of  his  faith.  It  supplies  him  with  the 
Instrumentalities,  the  words,  the  codeii.  and 
the  patterns  of  thought  which,  like  anchors 
to  windward,  hold  him  steady  In  time  of 
storm. 

But  faith  itself  to  a  thing  cf  life  and  spirit 
which  neither  house  nor  trellto  can  confine. 
It  lives  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  a  thousand 
different  creeds,  and  Joyoualy  dwelto  with 
men  who  know  no  creed  at  all. 

In  th*ae  reflections  there  to.  of  eour**, 
nothing  new,  for  in  thto  matter  of  personal 
faith  much  fooltobneas  and  much  wisdom 
hav*  b**B  both  written  and  spoken.  Never- 
thelets.  It  to  neo*H»ry  tbat  I.  too.  r*p*«;t.  not 
only  to  define  my  own  faith,  but  also  to  point 
the  wny  toward  that  world  undeeeUndlnf 
through  faith  for  which  today  ao  many  mil- 
lions of  people  yearn. 

The  common  ground  on  which  people*  of 
the  whole  world  may  meet  and  work  tojrether 
Will  never  come  through  ci-eeds:  for  their 
number  is  legion,  and  their  differences  as 
night  and  day.  Rather,  that  common  ground 
to  the  faith,  urgent,  Ineradicable,  which  they 
all  share,  In  the  essential  slgnificanc>:;  and 
eventual  goal  of  man's  existence  on  earth. 

It  has  taken  me  many  years  to  set  straight 
In  my  own  mind  wherein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  creed  of  my  church  and  my 
personal  faith.  My  creed  is  lmport8.nt  to 
my  faith,  but  my  faith  to  greater  th&n  my 
creed. 

Only  through  this  conclusion  can  I  speak 
with  mutual  understanding  to  men  and 
women  of  churches  other  than  my  own,  and 
to  men  and  women  of  no  church  affiliation. 
In  outward  semblance  we  may  differ,  taut  In 
our  hearts  there  to  no  difference.  We  have 
the  same  hopes  and  dreams,  and  we  bold 
the  same  strong  conviction  that  faith  to  the 
one  sure  foundation,  the  rock  of  ages,  on 
which  men  must  build. 

Relatively  speaking,  religion  today  does 
not  mean  so  much  to  mankind  as  it  did  only 
a  few  generations  ago.  In  thto  coimtry  and 
In  many  others,  the  percentage  of  people 
who  maintain  membership  in  (»^.'inized 
churches  to  smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  liore- 
over,  the  percentage  of  those  nominally  af- 
filiated with  churches  who  attend  regularly 
to  also  smaUer. 

There  to  here  a  twofold  danger.  Without 
the  guidance  that  a  church  and  a  creed  pro- 
vide, many  people  will  never  find  a  personal 
faith.  The  churches  are  our  spiritual  achooto, 
and  few  persons  have  ths  Initiative  cor  the 
ability  to  educate  themselves  without  a 
achool.  But  even  more  serious  to  the  danger 
that  those  who  avoid  churches  and  (creeds 
will  not  even  seek  a  personal  faith  because 
they  believe  that  all  three  are  one  and  the 
same,  and  therefore  shtm  them  all. 

Thto  danger  to  particularly  grave  In  the 
case  of  yotmg  people.  Left  to  drift  without 
protection  and  without  suppcnt  they  may  be 
killed  by  froet.  spiritually  speaking;;  or 
growing  along  the  ground  Instead  oi;  up- 
ward, they  will  bury  their  fruit  In  the  mud. 

There  are  those  who  are  optimistic  about 
thto  situation.  A  pastor  of  my  acqualntanoe, 
not  of  my  own  chiirch,  believes  that  the  rel- 
ative decline  of  interest  In  churches  does  not 
represent  a  decline  In  faiih.   He  bellevet^  that 
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Bs  points  out  that  a  few  generations  i^ 
people  looked  forward  to  Sunday,  not  alon* 
as  an  opportunity  to  commune  with  Ood, 
but  also  as  an  <^portunity  to  commune 
with  their  friends  and  nel^bors.  Most  of 
them  lived  on  farms,  and  all  during  th* 
wertc  communed  vrtth  God  through  nature: 
they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  meat  tbair 
fellowmen.  But  today,  most  people  live  la 
cities,  work  Indoors,  and  rub  elbows  with 
people  aU  week. 

As  a  Mtnsequence.  my  friend  reason*, 
they  naturaUy  desire  a  different  approach 
to  God  on  Sunday,  They  prefer  to  com- 
mune with  nature  in  their  gardena,  on  a 
golf  course,  or  on  the  highway.  Iforaovar. 
my  friend  adds.  Sunday  tworgjuy  serneea 
conflict  arith  the  fact  that  maa  need  aleap 
to  recuperate  from  the  nervoua  strain  of 
modern  living.  Perhaps  my  friend  to  right. 
I  hope  he  to. 

But  I  am  not  at  aU  sur*  that  the  majority 
ot  man  wUl  taablon  a  parMoal  faith  with- 
out guidance,  or  keep  it  strong  without  aona 
community  of  axpreeslon.  I  know  that  we 
cannot  do  without  achooto  In  the  mundane 
aduoatlon  of  men.  I  know  that  man  oabaot 
develop  strength  of  apint,  even  aebool  MlMk 
unleas  they  Join  togttbar  In  MqiNaaUiclt 

If  Z  may  rcvlaw  th*n.  my  faith  to  Obrto- 
tion.  but  It  raoogaiMa  a  kinablp  with  tb* 
faiths  of  aU  other  paoplea,  nfanUeas  of 
bow  my  creed  and  tbalia  may  differ. 

My  faith  requires  only  one  abeolute  oon- 
viction,  namely,  that  there  to  a  ^ignin^fj^ 
to  man's  existence  on  earth,  a  goal  towani 
which  he  must  strive,  and  an  Inspired  guid- 
ance within  each  individual  which.  If  shared 
and  acted  on  in  concert,  will  help  all  tba 
way.  And  that  p&rt  of  my  creed  which  seta 
a  code  of  Chrtst-lUce  behavior  toward  my 
fellowmen  is  the  core  of  my  faith,  however 
poorly  I  may  express  that  faith  In  words. 


i__» 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MzasouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB 

Monday,  December  8. 1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember 1947  Issue  of  Nation's  Business, 
just  received,  contains  a  timely  article 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  aid  to 
China.  The  article  is  by  Herbert  M. 
Bratter,  entitled  "China's  Job  Begins  at 
Home."  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  article  In  it«  en- 
tirety: 

Cams's  Job  Bscnrs  at  Homb 
(By  Herbot  IL  Bratter) 

Not  long  ago  an  old  China  hand  referring 
to  reports  he  had  read  that  more  American 
money  could  be  expected  for  the  Chlneae 
wrote  me  from  abroad: 

"Should  thto  be  confirmed,  I  do  hope  yotir 
people  will  be  wise  enough,  after  past  ex- 
perience, to  Insist  on  American  control  cf 
the  use  of  the  money." 

Our  past  experience  has  not  been  good. 

Despite  heartbreaking  Burma  Road  graft 
and  hijacking,  we  put  $1,800,000,000  worth  of 
lend-lease  supplies  Into  China.  When  we 
got  through  we  fotmd  we  owed  China  150,- 
000,000  American  dollars  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices she  had  provided  at  an  estortlonate  rate 
of  exchange.   And  we  paid. 
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Albert  A.  Wedemeyer  headed  a 
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of  Genaral  Wademeyer's  return 
he  made  a  farewell  statement  to 
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fldency  and  corruption  in  tbate  foeemment. 
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the  sitaanoa  in  China,  tt 
to  kno\;  soiMtttag  about  the 
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I^lneae  trading  companlee.  moet 
since  the  war.  Include: 
Corp.    (China)    Ltd..   and   Ita 
aOllate: 

Development  Corp..  alao  wttb  a 
trading  afflllata;  and 
Corp. 


These    are    prlvaU    "family    companies." 

eon  trolled  by  the  Soongs  and  the  Kun^s 
They  act  as  repreaenUtlvea  In  China  of  in».  / 
American  export  companlee 

Thcee  new  Chlneee  eorporatlons  have  al- 
ready acquired  many  agendea  for  long- 
eataUlahed  American  producu. 

Tha  fhtneoe  trading  corporations  have  the 
tnalde  track,  particularly  the  Fu  Chung 
Corp. 

Chairman  of  the  Pu  Chung  Corp.  Is  H.  H. 
Kiug. 

Managing  director  of  the  Pu  Chung  Corp. 
Is  T.  L.  Sooog. 

A  director  of  the  Pu  Chung  Corp.  Is  Hsl 
Te-mou.  T.  L.  Soong's  fatber-ln-law. 

Vice  president  of  the  Pu  Chung  Corp.  la 
Stanley  Sben.  Stanley  Shen  Is  connected  by 
famUy  Uea  to  Capt.  Moon  P.  Chin,  who  op« 
eratee  the  government  air  line  In  Chln^^ 
the  Central  Air  Transport  Corp. 

Capt.  Moon  Chin  la  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  preeent  Mme.  Tsuyee  Pel.  And  Tsuyea 
Pal  la  Stanley  Shen's  father-in-law. 

The  Pu  Chans  Corp.,  the  private  concern. 
Is  p\irchaslnf  afMkt  for  the  Oovernmeut's 
Central  Air  Transport  Corp. 

In  1946.  when  Uncle  Sam  sold  surpl\is  air* 
craft  to  CATC,  the  Pu  Chimg  Corp  guar- 
anteed payment.  Since  the  Pu  Chung 
Corp.  represented  the  government  company. 
tta  vice  preatdant,  Stanley  Shen.  had  a  dip- 
tamatle  uaMpint  when  he  came  to  the  United 
Btatee  to  look  for  agencies  for  American 
praducta.  His  fellow  business  directors.  H. 
H.  Kucg  and  T.  L.  Soong.  and  other  members 
at  the  two  families,  also  travel  on  diplomatic 
paaq>orts. 

T.  V.  Soong.  a  director  of  the  China  De- 
velopment Plnance  Corp..  Is  Mme.  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  brother.  Pormer  premier  of 
China,  he  has  also  been  minister  of  finance, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  chalrm&n  of  the 
supreme  economic  coancll,  and  acting  chair- 
m;in  of  the  four  Government  banks.  Be  has 
recently  been  made  governor  o<  Kwangtung 
Province,  one  of  the  rlcheet  In  China. 

nvamcxs  Aax  rAvoaso 

According  to  the  Nanking  Central  Dally 
News,  firms  controlled  by  high  officials  ob- 
tained— at  the  offlctally  controlled  and.  there- 
fore, extremely  cheap  rate — nearly  $3,350,000 
In  precious  United  States  dollars.  Part  of 
^u  money  they  sold  to  other  Chinese  busl- 

liasi at  the  much  higher  open-market 

late.  reflecting  the  rampant  Inflation,  and 
■atader  they  used  to  Import  Itema 
I  by  China's  Import  control  regulationa. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Import  regu- 
laftftw.  the  Insiders  are  favored.  In  allotting 
qaotaa,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  import 
control  board  calls  for  data  on  the  appli- 
cant's prewar  voltime  of  bOrtDMa  but.  In 
special  OMai^  baa  Iptored  that  period  and 
has  takn  IMS  aa  tha  'Itrevloualy  repraaanta- 
tlvo  period." 

By  delaying  action  on  applications  for  Im- 
port permlU  and  foreign-exchange  Ucensea,! 
authoriUes  have  made  It  difficult  for 
firms  to  bring  goods  Into  China.  I 
But  Chinese  Arms  with  dollar  balances  hava 
Imported  freely,  sometimes  through  c."u.al 
agenclea.  While  authorlccd  tire  reprcsenta- 
tlvee.  for  example,  were  having  trouble  get-^ 
ting  permission  to  imp>ort  tires.  Chinese 
emment  agencies  broxight  In  3.400  Urea 
a  single  ship.    This  Is  state  trading. 

Ubewiaa  steel,  which  Americans  coxild  not  ^ 
gal  parmlaaliin  to  bring  into  Colna.  came  in 
for  tbe  aeeount  at  the  Chlneae  Goremmentl 
Unlvarud  TtacUng  Corp. 

One  American  firm  which  had  sold  a  larga] 
amount  of  piling  reported  that  lu  Chineea  • 
customers  could  not  get  Import  permlta: 
yet.  at  that  very  BMinMit.  the  Chinese  Sup- 
ply CooaalHlOB  IB  W— iitnglnii  was  actively 
aoUdUng  piling.  Tbe  Cotnmlaalon  and  tha 
ottdal  Universal  Trading  Corp.  have  steadily 
huge  qiiantlt  es  of  rastrlctad  and 
•■tidden  arUclea— conalpMd  to  Chl- 
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land  nor  cniah  profiteering  and  speculation 
In  relief  suppllee  by  powerful  politicians." 

York  Herald  Tribune's  Shanghai  cor- 
it  describes  in  detail  how  Chinese 
Ittea  recently  violated  an  agreement  on 
which  UNRRA  had  accepted.  Under 
tbls  agreement,  UNRRA  was  to  have  received 
cotton  yam  in  return  for  raw  cotton  at  a 
stipulated  ratio,  but  the  Chlneee  with  cabi- 
net support  arbitrarily  changed  the  ratio 
Wltbout  UNRRA's  knowledge. 

Concluded  the  Herald  Tribune  writer:  "It 
Is  hard  to  see  how  this  operation  can  be  de- 
scribed as  anything  but  a  direct  steal  of  re- 
lief funds.  The  cotton  mills  which  signed 
the  agreement  are  owned  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  big  Chinese  politicians." 

A  former  UNRRA  official  tells  me  this  one : 
'*We  had  ordered  some  trucks,  which  came 
Wifbwit  batteries.  The  batteries  were 
rti*|?f^  separately.  When  they  arrived  they 
vrere  stolen  off  the  docks  by  S— 's  gang  (nam- 
ing a  prominent  Chinese  official)  and  next 
day  appeared  on  the  black  market  In  Shang- 
hai. We  had  to  Uke  UNRRA  caab.  American 
dollars,  and  buy  back  thoae  vary  batteries. 
plainly  marked  with  UNRRA's  name,  at  $125 
per  battery!" 

An  American  official  told  me  how — from  his 
Shanghai  hotel  window  on  the  Bund — he 
could  watch  moving  Junks,  laden  with  Amer- 
ican relief  supplies  they  irere  hired  to  trans- 
port ashore  from  ocean  vaaaels,  being  pilfered 
by  pursuing  sampans  in  broad  daylight. 

A  typical  Chinese  device  for  attempting  to 
Influence  United  States  officers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  the  Chinese  favors  Is  to  promise 
them  fat  )oba  or  oonceesions. 

COLD  LXITT  TO  CHTlf  A 

The  gold  scandals,  of  which  there  have 
been  a  series,  were  made  possible  by  the 
$500,000,000  wartime  aid  turned  over  to  China 
by  Congress  In  1943. 

Chiang  had  bluntly  demanded  the  money 
at  us  and  a  like  sum  from  Britain.^  He  gave 
no  explanation  of  how  he  Intended'to  use  It. 

Mystery  surrounds  the  arrangement  where- 
by $320,000,000  of  the  total  was  taken  In  the 
form  of  gold.  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
fact  that  our  Treasury  had  to  sell  war  bonds 
to  raise  the  $500,000,000.  and  that  China  Im- 
mediately put  some  of  this  money  In  United 
States  obligations,  so  that  the  Treasury  was 
pa]rlng  interest  twice,  once  to  Americans 
holding  war  bonds  and  a  second  time  to  the 
Chinese  Government. 

China  sought  to  hold  down  Its  wild  Infla- 
tion by  selling  gold  to  the  public  at  prices 
below  the  prevailing  black-market  price.  As 
the  Inflation  progressed,  China  frequently 
had  to  raise  the  selling  price  of  gold. 

Insiders,  with  foreknowledge  of  such  price 
Increases,  could  and  did  profit.  With  war- 
time censorship,  little  was  known  generally 
about  their  transactions,  but  In  February 
1945  occ\irred  such  a  fabuloxis  2-day  coup  as 
could  not  be  kept  secret. 

Plnancler  T.  V.  Soong.  then  Foreign  Min- 
ister, publicly  stated  that  the  guilty  would 
be  eeverely  punished.  But  3  years  later 
American  Congressmen,  trying  to  learn  from 
the  State  Department  what  punishment  had 
been  meted  out  In  China  for  this  misuse  of 
American  gold,  were — after  long  delay — In- 
formed only  that  the  Department  did  not 
have  the  information  but  would  get  It.  The 
Congreasmen  are  still  waiting,  half  a  year 
later. 

MO  aoLTmoN  rem  china's  tkovblbb 
China's    rulers    have    demonstrated    no 
ability  to  solve  China's  problems  alone  and 
little  promise  at  being  able  to  aolve  them 
with  our  aid. 

Should  we  keep  on  trying  to  help  China 

with  more  large  ^proprlations  by  Congreas? 

Certainly  a  loam  to  China  at  this  time  la 

not  a  good  bualBaaa  risk.    The  Chlneee  are 

tbe  first  to  reoognlae  tbla.    With  80  percent 


of  Its  budget  going  for  military  pxirpoaes, 
the  country  has  been  experlenclni;  hyper- 
inflation. The  Government's  credit  flnda 
ever  lower  levels. 

An  American  engaged  In  buslnees  In  China 
recently  told  me:  "It  will  cnidly  me  If 
China  doeen't  get  an  American  kxn,  but  a 
loan  would  be  Just  stupid,  like  thrt  vrlng  the 
money  Into  the  street.  It  will  all  go  to  a 
few."  ' 

Describing  his  wartime  oflOclal  experience 
In  China,  this  man  said: 

"The  most  disgusting  thing  to  Americans 
dxiring  the  war  was  not  the  manlp^ilatlon  of 
the  gold  market  In  the  private  intei  esl  of  the 
top  clique,  but  the  'rooking'  our  Government 
got  at  every  turn.  Conservatively  speaking, 
60  percent  of  lend-lease  goods  was  sold  by 
the  Chinese  at  black-iharket  prices.  Our 
Army  had  to  buy  everything  it  got  In  China 
for  cash.  If  the  story  ever  comes  to  light, 
nobody  will  believe  it. 

"For  Instance,  we  needed  fuel  for  30,000 
trucks  in  China  to  haul  United  States  sup- 
plied. That  was  in  1948.  They  wanted  us  to 
pay  part  of  the  fuel  coet  in  cash.  Instead  of 
letting  us  have  it  aa  reverse  lend-lease.  We 
started  by  subsidizing  Chinese  alcohol  plants. 
The  price  to  us  went  up  from  35  cents 
(Uxilted  States)  a  gaUon  to  $6." 

The  American -published  China  Weekly  Re- 
view, long  and  ardently  pro-Chinese,  this 
year  examined  the  question  of  a  proposed 
American  loan  to  China  in  the  light  of  past 
defaults  cm  China's  foreign  bonds.  The  Re- 
view's advice: 

"While  we  are  not  convinced  that  the 
preeent  time  is  the  best  one  to  grant  large 
additional  credits  to  China,  especially  in 
view  of  the  great  temptation  there  will  be 
for  politicos  and  militarists  to  dl'Nert  funds 
to-  political  and  military  matters,  we  cer- 
tainly advocate  the  closest  supervision  of 
any  new  credits  that  may  be  forthcoming. 
This  will  be  the  only  way  to  maice  certain 
that  the  funds  are  H>ent  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people." 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  writer  de- 
scribes pessimistically  the  outlook  in  China, 
saying:  "There  Is  the  fact  that  the  more 
we  help  the  preeent  Government,  the  more 
we  encourage  its  vices  and  weaknesses. 
This  Is  a  tendency  proved  by  experience 
since  way  back  in  the  Japanese  war.  *  *  * 
Communism  Is  making  headway  in  China — 
a  vast  country  and  one  hard  for  outsiders 
to  manipulate — almost  entirely  because  of 
factors  Inherent  in  Chinese  society  itself 
•  •  •  altruistic  help  •  •  •  reaches 
those  who  need  It  In  greatly  diminished 
form." 

Communism  has  gained  of  late  in  China 
because  of  the  official  corruption  and 
knavery  which  the  public  has  had  to  endure. 

Where  the  Chinese  have  acce])ted  com- 
miuiism,  it  has  been  an  action  of  despair 
for  the  old  system,  rather  than  of  hope  for 
the  new. 

For  decades  the  people  of  China  have  been 
crying  for  leaders  who  would  promote  the 
welfare  of  all  of  the  people  at  least  some 
of  the  time,  instead  of  the  pocketbooks  of 
a  few  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

Tbe  strongest  propaganda  the  Commu- 
nists have  at  hand  in  China  today  Is  the 
behavior  of  her  high  officials. 

So  we  aee  the  sad  spectacle  of  Chinese 
"going  Red"  when  China  so  sorely  needs  out- 
aide  guidance  and  material  help.  These  will 
never  be  forthcoming  from  Rusela.  They 
can  be  had  only  from  this  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific. This  Is  China's  dilemma.  For,  while 
the  United  States  has  a  diplomatic  stake  In 
China  and  wants  to  help  China  get  on  its 
feet,  we  should  not  keep  pouring  our  help 
through  sticky  fingers. 

In  aiding  the  Chinese  pec^e  la  the  fu- 
ture, we  have  to  be  very  much  mora  reallstlo 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 
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or  pnfNSTLVAXU 
IN  THE  SEHATK  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  8  {letjislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  i) ,  1947 

Mr.  MYERSi  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  prepared  by  our 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Flanders],  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  1947  issue  of  Public 
Administration  Review.  The  article  Is 
entitled  "Administering  the  Employment 
Act— The  First  Year."  On  the  whole  I 
think  the  Senator's  criticisms  are  valid, 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  recommend  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  read  the 
article.  I  ask  unanimoufi  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro, 
as  follows: 

AouiNisTxanfo  thx  BacFLonawT  Act — ^Ths 
FnsT  Ykas 

(By  Ralph  1.  PtoMDaa.*  United  Stttea 
Senator) 

The  Employment  Act  of  194<S  has  been  In  - 
operation  1  year.  When  passed  it  was  her- 
alded as  the  most  significant  adminlstra- 
tlve  Implementation  to  the  formulation 
of  public  policy  since  establishment  of  the 
Federal  budget  system  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier.  The  framers  of  the  act  realized  that, 
important  as  are  its  goals  of  mtixlmum  em- 
ployment, maximum  production,  and  maxi- 
mum pxirchaslng  power,  the  act  would  serve 
no  real  purpose  unless  adequate  govern- 
mental machinery  wm  provided  for  carrying 
it  out. 

The  act  called  for  the  President  to  transmit 
an  economic  report  to  the  Congreas  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  The  nature  of 
this  report  was  indicated.  In  general  It  was 
to  present  a  picture  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation,  discuss  trends,  and  appraise 
Federal  economic  programs.  Also,  it  was  to 
contain  a  program  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  out  the  policy  of  tha 
act.  The  President  was  authorized  to  trans- 
mit supplemental  reports  to  the  Congress. 

To  assist  the  President  in  discharging  thla 
responsibility,  the  act  created  a  three- 
member  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  tbe 
Executive  Office.  Specifically  the  Cotmcil 
vros  charged  with  (1)  helping  the  President 
prepare  economic  reports  to  the  Congress. 
(2)  gathering  and  interpreting  information 
for  the  President  relevant  to  current  and 
prospective  economic  conditions,  (3)  study- 
ing and  reporting  to  the  President  the  effecta 
of  Federal  economic  programs,  (4)  develop- 
ing and  recc»nmending  to  the  President  na- 
tional economic  programs,  and  (5)  making 
whatever  other  studies  and  recommendations 
vrith  respect  to  Federal  econcHnlc  policy  and 
legislation  the  President  might  request.  The 
act  stated  the  qualifications  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  and  gave  broad  powers  for 
stafllng.  WhUe  the  Council  was  given  no 
cq>erating  functions,  it  was  empowered  to 
form  advisory  committees  and  consult  with 
the  various  private  economic  groups  and 
State  and  local  governments.  Furthermore, 
the  CouncU  was  directed  to  "utilize  the  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  information    *     *     *    of 


'This  paper  has  been  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Orover  W.  Snsley  of  my 
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StablUaatlon.  T  Public  Admin- 
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after  the  Bnployment  Act  became  law. 
While  the  Council  waa  not  chafcad  by  sUtut* 
with  operating  fvuctloxu.  in  tb*  «*ual  sense 
of  the  term.  It  was.  nevertheless,  taesd  with 
slgniOcant  admlnlatrattve  proljlams  during 
the  fllTst  year.    These  may  be  stmxmarlzed  as 

(1)  woriung  out  lU  own  organisation.  (2) 
establishing  proper  relationships  with  the 
Fraaldent.  (3)  developing  sound  working  re- 
IftUoiuhlpa  with  other  executive  Sffsnol**.  (4) 
arranging  for  m»w«miiiin  assistance  from  non- 
governmental agencies,  and  (5)  creating  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  the  Joint  Com*  j 
mlttee  on  the  Bconomlc  Report. 

Selection  of  prof  see  lonal  staff  was  slow 
and  repreeented  the  first  sstloua  probtsm  for 
th*  Council.  The  preealng  ataS  i*%Mt*- 
menta  of  unlveralttea  with  awollen  enitdl- 
mcnts  made  It  dlflteult  at  first  to  attract  per- 
sons of  high  profeealonal  quallflcattona. , 
PurthiiiBts.  the  reaction  of  many  eompe* 
tent  people,  following  th* 
blllzation.  was  to  leave 
for  work  In  private  timtmtm.  Bathir  than 
quickly  appoint  a  full  but  madlo*fe  staff,  the 
Council  elected  to  start  formal  operations  on 
October  14.  194d.  with  a  skeleton  staff  of 
only  five  full-time  and  part-time  top  prcfes- 
stonal  people.  As  eoMp*t*nt  psrsoonel  b*> 
caas*  available,  th*  *MI  wa*  eMp*ndsd.  By ' 
April  1947  the  total  professional  and  clerical 
ataff.  including  the  three  members  of  the 
Cctjncu.  reached  38:  It  Increaaed  to  36  by 
June  30.  1M7. 

Selection  of  staff  baa  been  made  in 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  and  hei 
within  the  SIO.OOO  celling — even  thotigh 
Council  is  free  under  the  Employment 
to  make  appolntmenta  without  regard 
civil -service  llmttattoBS.  The  averafe  pa| 
of  Coimcil  pefsanaal  Is  presently  ti 
probably  the  highest  for  any  Oovanraent 
agency.  Thla.  of  course,  is  defensible  in  that 
the  Council  is  a  top-level  profeaslonai 
agency.  It  Is  charged  by  statut«  to  rely  on 
Oovercment  and  nongovernment  agencies  for 
Information  needed  for  ptirpoeee  of  advising 
the  President  on  economic  policy,  and  can 
therefore  dlsp*n*s  with  a  large  staff  of  sta- 
tistical clerks  aad  other  extensive  personnel 
required  for  dotaf  econnmla  igads  work. 

The  Ccunctl**  hnagst  pfogiam  for  tb*  fiscal 
year  IftM  aall*  for  4«  positions  with  10  t<  ]> 
functtoaal  b*ads  responsible  for  partlculacj 
areas  of  the  economy.  The  members  of 
Cotmdl  assume  special  reeponalblllty  fa 
coortlinatmg  certain  of  theee  areas  and  fc 
relations  bslassa  tb*  Cooacll  ttB*lf  and 
top  staff  pstMUML  TI 
are:    (1)   labor  markat  aatf  labor  relaUonsr 

(2)  plant  capacity.  lnv**tas*Bt.  and  manage- 
mmkt'.  (3)  agrlcultur*  and  food:  (4)  flow  of 
taMoeM.  goods,  aad  ssrrtoss:  (5)  price  rcl 
tlona  and  price  poUclea;  (6)  Intematlc 
economic  relations:  (7)  development  of 
man  and  material  reaources:  (8) 
tlon  and  public  works:  (9)  veterans, 
security,  and  welfare:  and  (10)  taxation, 
debt,  and  banking. 

The  Council  SMt  wtlh  the  President  frc 
time  to  ttaa*  dotlac  tb*  first  year. 

dent's    econamle    reporu    to    the 
There  has  been  established  a  regular 
terly  meeting  of  the  Council  with  the  Presl« 
dent  and  Cabinet.    All  th«  evidence 
that  the  President  has  relied  heevUy  on 
Council's    advice    on    matters    cf   ecooc 
policy. 

WortdBff  raiatlons   with    other   executl 
agencies  ar*  rapidly  being  eatabliahed. 
Bureau  of  the  Bud^tt  provlda*  library, 
curement.    and    paraonnel    aerrloa*    to 
Coimcll   on   a  reimbursable   basis    a 
mendable  pio**dui*  In  light  of  tb* 
Council  staff,  phfrtoal  location  of  the 
organisations,  and  the  fact  that  both  are 
the  Bxecutlve  Office  of  the  Prssldsnt.    In 
Important  substantive  areas,  the  Council 
the   top   professional  staff   have   developed^ 
channels  for  the  flov  of  Information  from 
the  several  executlv*  agsnet**  cbar(sd  with 
administering   Federal   *«nrtinnlit  program*. 
arrangements  enable  the  Council 
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budget  Is  given  as  an  example.  Hot  only  is 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
call  to  amplify  and  defend  the  btidget  tj^ 
whole  or  in  part,  but  each  agency  mtist  Jus- 
tify and  defend  the  Prealdent's  reconunenda- 
tlons  in  resftect  to  Itaelf — even  if  these  rec- 
—amandatlons  are  adverse  to  Its  own  views 
aad  wlsbe*.  It  is  true  that  embarrassing  sit- 
uations may  arise  If  the  President  does  not 
•take  the  Council's  advice.  If  there  should 
be  consistent  major  dlflerencee  on  Important 
economic  Issues  the  Council  naturally  wotild 
be  apt  to  resign,  and  should  resign.  Of 
eourss.  It  must  be  recognised  that  economic 
•OBiMlsratlons  must  be  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  secondary  Importance  In  some  In- 
stances. The  President  must  balance  the 
economic  with  the  mUitary,  the  political,  and 
other  factors  In  formulating  his  over-all  pro- 
gram and  m  recommending  leglalaUon  to  th* 
Congress. 

In  practice  the  Cotincll  haa  moved  away 
from  being  purely  an  academic  agency. 
Proof  of  this  Is  the  meritorknis  CotmcU  prac- 
tice of  meeting  with  the  President's  Cabinet 
periodically  and  of  entering  into  public  dis- 
tniMlTTn*  and  debates  on  economic  policy. 
Bowever,  the  policy  of  the  Council  toward  the 
Joint  committee  was  one  of  aloofness  during 
the  first  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cotm- 
dl. in  conversations  with  members  of  the 
Ittee,  urged  that  the  committee  refrain 
asking  the  Council  to  elaborate  on  the 
nasldent's  economic  reports.  Furthermore. 
members  of  the  committee  were  prevailed 
upon  not  to  ask  the  President  to  direct  the 
Council  to  sit  down  with  the  Joint  committee. 
During  the  first  year,  the  relations  between 
the  Council  and  the  Joint  committee  con- 
sisted primarily  <rf  the  Council's  giving  sup- 
port, at  the  request  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  appropriations  for  statistical  agen- 
cies and  the  Cotmcll's  ovra  appropriation. 
Lack  of  Interchange  of  views  at  the  coimcll- 
committee  level  largely  applied  at  the  tech- 
lUeal  staff  level  as  well.  There  were,  however, 
MBM  Informal  exchanges  of  factual  source 
materials  and  attendance  of  committee  staff 
at  some  Council  conferences  and  of  Council 
personnel  at  some  committee  hearings. 

Modification  of  Council  policy  to  permit  a 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  Joint 
committee  at  the  policy  and  staff  levels  ap- 
pears imperative.  This  U  particularly  true 
because  the  principal  elements  of  an  eco- 
nomic policy  geared  to  carrying  out  the  ob- 
Jectlvee  of  the  Employment  Act  mtist  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  Every  attempt 
abould  be  made,  therefore,  to  aaalst  the  Con- 
grcM  in  this  endeavor.  It  to  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  members  of  the  Cotmcil  are 
y>tg^»>T>i»ig  to  appreciate  this  problem  and 
progress  may  be  expected  In  the  direction 
of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  two 
agencies. 

TK>  jonrr  coMictrm  on  tbs  scomobuc 


Members  of  the  Joint  committee  wwe  not 
l^ipolnted  tmtil  July  1946  shortly  before  the 
cad  of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
nmtb  Congress.  Staff  was  not  employed 
and  work  was  not  undertaken  during  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Organization  of 
the  committee  in  the  new  ElghUeth  Con- 
greaa got  off  to  a  alow  start.  Kew  members 
were  appointed  in  January  1947  to  replace 
those  defeated  to  the  November  194fl  elec- 
tion and  those  resigning.  Hiring  of  three 
MTofsaslrinnl  staff  members,  however,  was 
not  completed  tuitU  May  1947.  The  com- 
mittee's report  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
House  on  January  SI  was  short  and  apolo- 
■itlc.  It  did  not  attempt  to  consider  th* 
MglslstlTn  propoeals  contained  to  the  Presi- 
dent's January  report.  With  respect  to  the 
President's  short-range  recommendations 
dealing  with  rent  oontroh  mtoimmn  wages, 
social  security,  housing  taxes,  and  labor,  th* 
•ommittee  merely  todloated  that  standing 
committees  of  the  Congrees  were  currently 
studying  thse*  matters.     Th*  report,  how- 


ever, promlaed  that  the  committee  vrould 
proceed  to  consider  these  problems  with 
reference  to  their  effect  on  the  economy. 
Mo  action  to  the  form  of  guidance  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  followed,  how- 
ever, durtng  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  President's  midjrear  economic  report 
(July  1947)  received  only  cursory  attention 
from  the  committee.  A  staff-written  pre- 
liminary analysis  which  raised  some  qxies- 
tlona  of  economic  phlloeophy  and  rrasop  ' 
ing  was  never  dlsctiased  by  the  committee. 
Howev«r.  had  this  analysis  been  considered 
to  the  absence  of  oral  testimony  by  the 
CotucU  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  potots  at  issue  v.-ould 
not  likely  have  been  given  adequate  heiirlng 
because  of  the  obvious  and  understandable 
difference  to  approach  of  the  committee 
•taff  from  that  expressed  to  the  report. 

Work  of  the  committee  and  the  staff  dur- 
ing 1947  consisted  largely  of  organizing  and 
holding  hearings  on  the  economic  outlook 
and  particularly  on  the  cost  of  living,  first 
to  Washington  and  during  the  fall  recess  to 
the  field.  Questionnaires  were  also  used  to 
elicit  the  views  of  bvisiness.  agrictilture,  labor, 
and  economists.  In  addition,  in  May  1947, 
Dtm  aad  Bradstreet  made  an  Independent 
stirvey  of  these  groups  for  the  committee  as 
a  public  service.  A  conctirrent  resolution 
passed  to  July  1947,  specifically  called  for 
the  Congress,  under  the  Joint  committee,  to 
hold  hearings  and  report  on  the  coiit  of 
llvtog  In  early  1947.  This  resolution  was 
technically  unnecessary  as  the  Joint  com- 
mittee already  had  power  and  plans  for  such 
sttxlles.  It  did.  however,  authorize  appotot- 
ment  of  additional  Members  of  Congreaa  to 
sit  with  the  committee  temporarily  and 
$25,000  to  be  expended  for  this  specific  study. 

The  approach  of  the  conunlttee  dtirlng  the 
first  year,  therefore,  was  to  solicit  views  of 
various  nongovernmental  groups  and  todl- 
viduals.  The  time  of  the  committee  staff 
was  devoted  to  faclUtattog  this  venture,  with 
the  result  that  It  had  little  time  for  syn- 
thesizing toformatlon,  for  focustog  attention 
on  pending  legislation,  or  for  studying  con- 
tempKirary  economic  theories.  A  factual  staff 
report  on  the  food  situation  constituted  the 
only  study  completed.  The  committee  did 
not  face  up  to  its  responsibility  of  evaluating 
economic  policy.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  on  the  other  hand,  while  coiisult- 
tog  with  nongoverment  leaders  In  the  field, 
concentrated  its  activities  on  analyses  of  cur- 
rent economic  developments,  based  largely 
on  sotirce  materials  provided  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  on  appraising  and  Inter- 
preting professional  economic  thinking. 

These  differing  approaches  by  the  commit- 
tee and  Cotincll  appear  satisfactory  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  But  the  end  results  must  be  syn- 
thesized by  the  committee  fen-  purposes  of 
carrying  out  its  statutory  responsibilities 
of  (1)  reporttog  to  the  Congress  on  the  Pres- 
ident's report  by  February  1,  anU  (2)  guiding 
substantive  committees  of  the  Congrcsss  on 
legislation  throughout  the  year. 

Expansion  of  staff  and  relief  of  members 
from  other  major  conunlttee  responsibilities 
seem  imperative  if  the  committee  Is  to  carry 
out  both  of  these  respotulbllltles  properly. 
Th^  committee  staff,  first  of  all,  must  be  ade- 
qtiate  to  permit  organization  of  materiids  to- 
dependently  for  the  committee's  February  1 
report.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
staff  shotild  work  with  the  staff  of  the  Coun- 
cil In  this  endeavor.  This  preparatory  work 
should  be  done  In  the  late  fall  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  President's  report.  The  ftill  com- 
mittee shotild  meet  at  least  once  dtiring  this 
period  to  consider  staff  outltoes  for  the  com- 
mittee report.  This  staff  work  and  commit- 
tee meeting  are  scheduled  for  late  fall  of 
1947.  Further  planning  would  call  for  a  pre- 
liminary committee  report  to  be  available  to 
each  committee  member  when  Congrees  as- 
sembles early  In  Jantiary.  With  theee  mate- 
rials before  them,  the  committee  and  staff 
shotild  devote  thenselvea  dtirtog  Jantiary  to 


Ml  analysis  of  the  President's  report  for  pur- 
poses of  completing  their  own  report  to  the 
Congress  by  Febrtiary  1.  The  staff  should 
provide  the  committee  with  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  President's  report  together  with  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  recommendations  contatoed 
therein  and  a  check  liat  of  policy  Issues  to  b* 
considered  by  the  committee.  After  the  com- 
mittee has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
President's  report  and  the  stafTs  analysis, 
there  shotild  be  a  meeting  of  the  CcvncU  of 
Bconomlc  Advisers  and  the  Joint  committee 
with  their  respective  staffs  in  executive  ses- 
sion. This  meeting  would  provide  the  cc«n- 
mittee  the  opporttmlty  to  qtiestlon  the  eco- 
nomic reasoning  underlying  the  President's 
report — much  in  same  way  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  meets  with  the 
Jotot  committee  on  the  le|lslstlve  budget. 
A  ntimber  of  meettogs  <rf  th#  full  committee 
should  be  held  during  January  in  an  en- 
deavor to  evaluate  each  policy  issue  raised  to 
the  President's  report  and  to  complete  Its  re- 
port as  called  fcM-  by  the  act. 

In  addition  to  Its  statutory  responsibility 
to  connection  with  the  President's  economic 
report,  the  committee  also  has  responsibility 
for  presenttog  supplemental  reports  on  spe- 
cific pieces  of  pending  legislation  as  a  guide 
to  the  substantive  committees.  This  re- 
sponsibility has  not  been  ftilly  recognized  by 
the  committee  to  date.  It  is  clearly  Implied 
to  the  act,  however.  The  committee  is 
charged,  among  other  things,  with  making  "a 
conttoutog  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
eccmomlc  report;  •  •  •  coordinating 
programs  in  order  to  further  the  policy  of 
this  act  fmaktog,  to  addition  to  tho  annual 
rep(»t)  such  other  reports  and  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the|3enate  and  House  of  F.epresenta- 
tlves  as  It  (Seems  advisable." 

As  an  adviser  to  the  several  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  specific  economic  matters, 
the  committee  faces  a  delicate  question  of 
relationship.  To  avoid  any  possible  criticism 
on  the  part  of  other  committees  the  few  rec- 
ommendations made  dtirlng  the  first  year 
were  informal — members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee carrying  the  word  to  members  of  the 
committee  bavtog  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  bill.  This  procedtire,  of  course, 
was  facilitated  to  a  limited  extent  by  cross 
membership.  Members  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee were  on  10  of  the  IS  standing  committees 
to  the  Senate  but  only  0  of  the  19  committees 
to  the  House.  A  number  of  the  committees 
which  were  not  represented  were  of  no  great 
importance  to  implementing  an  economic 
program,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  an  omis- 
sion to  have  had  no  members  of  the  House 
Appropriation  or  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees on  the  Jotot  committee  when  these  two 
groups  are  so  Important  in  establishing  Oov- 
emment  fiscal  policy.  Neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  represented  on  the  Jotot  com- 
mittee. 

While  this  Informal  procedure  may  have 
been  Justified  during  the  first  year  because  of 
lack  of  staff  and  in  order  to  allay  criticism 
by  the  standing  committees.  It  is  too  piece- 
meal as  a  regular  proposition.  Rather  defin- 
ite procedures  should  be  esubllshed  whereby 
an  enlarged  committee  staff  would  analyze 
the  prtoclpal  pieces  of  legislation  which  it, 
or  members  of  the  committee,  believe  hav* 
important  economic  implications.  Follow- 
ing the  analysis,  a  staff  memorandum  should 
be  submitted  to  members  of  the  committee. 
This  memorandum  should  contain  a  brief 
statement  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  sub- 
ject piece  of  legislation  and  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  action  the  committee 
should  take.  At  each  meeting  the  com- 
mittee shotild  have  a  place  on  its  agwula 
for  consideration  of  these  pending  bill*. 
Committee  action  cotUd  take  the  form  of  a 
report  to  the  substantive  conunittees  todtid- 
Ing  an  economic  appraisal  and  recommenda- 
tions. Alternative  committee  action  could 
take  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  substantive 
committees   c/)ntalulng  '  merely    ths    staff's 
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attendance.  U 
of  taet-flndlng  haaiinfi  appear  de- 
atraMe  dui  ing  the  isaslon.  additional  meet- 
ings could  [be  held  with  as  many  as  poaslble 
attaodlng 

We  eoaei  Anally,  to  one  of  the  moat 
tag  ptobil  M  of  th*  oooamlttec.  namely,  lack 
€d  tIaM  on  the  part  oC  nambers  to  devote  to 
tka  Wk  I  if  the  committee.  One  has  only 
to  look  St  other  committee  assignments  of 
the  preaen  members  of  the  Joint  committee 
to  ap^wel ate  this  problem,  "niree  of  the 
ite  me  nbers  serve  on  four  commlttaaa, 
tlM  other  )rour  Senate  members  have  thraa 
each.  Two  of  the  Mouse  mam- 
thrae  committees,  the  other  five 
on  two  cofunlttcas.  It  la  of  particular  slg- 
•Iftcance  fhat  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
on  four  committees  and 
Is  chalrmaA  of  three,  namely,  the  Republican 
Policy  Coiimtttee.  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Comctlttee.  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Bccnomtc  Report. 

kt  these  conunltte*  assignments, 
not  in  Itself  give  full  weight 
to  tbe  problem.  It  might  be  expected  that 
each  pmop  on  the  Joint  committee  became 
because  of  a  special  Interest  In 
That  wss  true  of  the  mem- 
1947.  The  matters  coming  before 
th*  Joint  c  immlttee.  however,  are  not  always 
aa  well  del  nad  and  are  not  usually  as  pr 
tag  as  are  luittdn  eOMtag  before  subatantlva 
Ittea  i.  In  the  case  of  substantia*  < 
bi  lis  are  considered  and 
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to  eoMMMT  Um  work  of  the 
JUaa  ao  taiportant  ttat  — mhars 
or  octoar  major  eoauDlttaa 
of  a  reduction   in 
a  partial  solution 
wotild  be  tb  elicit  maximum  leadership  from 
an  anlargajl  eoounlttaa  staff.     Tbe  statutory 
off  a  IttjOtP-A'yaar  appropria- 
tion for  t|M  ac—m—  ilMvltf  ba  trtplad. 


dent's  reports  were  only  haglnnhit  to  atolva 
ta  anticipation  of  the  January  IMt  raport. 

On  the  other  hand,  procedurea  for  fuUllllnf 
the  committee's  responsibilities  In  Judging 
the  wi3dom  of  specific  legislation  and  In 
guiding  the  substantive  commltteee  were  noi 
oonatdered.  Attention  was  concentrated  on 
Information  rather  than  analyitng 
itkm  and  advuing  the  Congraaa  on 
economic  policy.  Committee  operating  poli- 
cies need  to  be  developed,  committee  staff 
Boadi  to  be  eapaadad.  and  a  sotmd  and 
workaMe  type  of  eommlttee  staff  and  com- 
mittee council  relatloxishlp  establUhed. 
Members  of  the  Joint  committee  should  ba 
relieved  of  other  major  committee  respon- 
sibilities. These  steps  appear  neceasary  to 
pei%ilt  the  joint  committee  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress In  adopting  economic  policies  compat- 
ible with  the  objectives  of  the  Employment 
Act. 


Spc«ck  of  His  EKceileacy  Maancl  Roxki, 
President  of  tke  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or   MIMNSSOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRISBMTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1. 1947 

Mr.  DEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recetit 
weeks  our  thomtito  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  pUflht  of  the  peoples  of 
western  Bxirope.  Certainly  they  are  in 
great  need  there,  but  we  must  also  b« 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  the  Par  East.  I  recently  read 
the  very  excellent  speech  of  His  Excel- 
lency Manuel  Roxas.  President  of  the 
Philippines,  delivered  at  the  second  ple- 
nary meeting  of  the  Economic  Commls. 
sion  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East  at  Bagulo 
on  November  24.  1947.  Because  the  talk 
is  so  tunely  and  so  logical.  I  felt  it  could 
wisely  be  inserted  with  my  remarks  and 
read  with  gml  profit  by  the  Members  of , 
Congress,    lilt  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tha  IconomM| 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  East,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Phlllpptaaa.  I  cstand  to  you 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  I  also  daalre  to 
express  my  warmest  greetings  to  the  govem- 
menta  and  peoples  whom  you  represent. 

It  Is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Phlllpplnaa 
that  you  have  decided  to  hold  your  second 
session  here.  I  tnut  you  will  find  the  ar- 
rangaaenu  satisfactory. 

Tba  KAPB  la  one  of  tb«  organlxatlons  of 
Hm  ttattiKl  Natloaa  wklch  gives  greatast  hoi>a 
off  practical  acbtreaoMnts.  Iu  members  can 
meet,  and  I  know  you  do.  in  a  genuine  spirit 
off  cooparatlop  and  understanding,  unbur- 
^aaad  by  conflicting  national  interests.  Al- 
though you  represent  governmenu.  your  pra- 
occupation  Is  not  to  gain  aalflah  advantago 
for  your  raapectlve  oountrlaa.  but  rather  th« 
walfara  and  bappinaas  of  all  the  peoples  liv- 
ing ta  thla  aartlOB  of  tha  earth.  It  to.  In- 
,  an  liMpltlng  nampla  of  tataUlgant  and 
totsnutln—l  coilaboratloa.  Is 
tkat  te  ih§  Mrw  Wortd  tlwft  wa  ara 
to  boUd.  warn  off  digarwt  doanuiea. 
eolora  and  craada  can  father  aa  Maada  and 
itaa  to  work  out  aotutloM  to  tbair 
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.  plans.  Tbt  chief  obstacles  are  lack 
Of  MAclent  caplUl  needed  for  productive 
enterprises  and  the  enormous  credit*  that 
will  be  required  to  finance  the  program. 
Without  adequately  meeting  these  two  Im- 
peratives, we  can  neither  hope  to  solve  our 
economic  and  social  problems  nor  prevent 
wldaapread  discontent  and  suffering  among 
our  peoples.  The  countries  of  Asia  and  the 
Far  Baat  need  help  and  assistance  from  other 
nations  which  are  capable  of  supplying  those 
needs. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  world's  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  focused  apparently  only  on 
the  problems  of  Europe.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  jieoples  of  Europe  also  need  help, 
and  urgently  so.  They  need  food  and  other 
neceasltles.  But  It  Is  also  undeniable  that 
the  needs  of  Europe  are  relatively  less  acute 
and  less  pressing  than  those  of  the  peoples 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
the  living  standards  of  the  peoples  of  Europa 
are  now  much  lower  than  the  standards  they 
enjoyed  before  the  war;  neverthleea,  low  as 
those  standards  are,  they  still  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  prevailing  today  among  our 
peoples. 

We  have  every  right  to  appeal  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  nations  able  to  help  others  not  to 
forget  the  aad  plight  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  In  our  part  of  the  globe.  The  con- 
cern over  European  problems  alone  may  be 
a  result  of  the  false  notion  that  our  peoples, 
not  being  accustomed  to  high  standards,  can 
ba  relied  upon  to  endure  patiently  great**- 
and  more  acute  privations.  This  Is  a  griev- 
ous mistake,  for  our  people,  having  had  very 
little,  arlll  have  only  a  pittance  left  with  the 
further  curtailment  of  that  little  that  they 
had. 

If  the  motive  behind  present  plans  to  aid 
European  nations  Is  pure  altruism.  I  submit 
that  the  more  depressed  peoples  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  have  at  least  an  equal  claim  to 
that  generosity.  If  the  motive  Is  material- 
istic, or  partly  so.  predicated  on  the  need  of 
maintaining  a  certain  volume  of  exports, 
then  I  submit  that  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  If 
MBlatod  In  equal  measure,  would  provide  a 
gtwater  and  progressively  more  profitable 
market  for  such  exports.  Finally,  If  the 
motive  Is  to  avoid  what  some  nations  believe 
Is  the  danger  of  large  populatlotis  of  the 
would  embracing  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems which  destroy  human  freedom  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world.  In  that  case 
I  submit  that  Asia  and  the  Far  East  should 
not  be  neglected,  for  here  we  are  concerned 
with  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  world 
who,  because  they  are  Immersed  In  deeper 
poverty  and  helplessness,  are  closer  to  des- 
peration, and  therefore  can  ba  more  eaally 
attracted  to  Ideologies  which  promise  them 
radical  improvement  on  their  present  pllglit. 
If  the  idesl  of  one  world  U  to  be  achieved, 
world  cooperation  In  the  solution  of  world 
problems  miut  be  rational  l»d.  Man  and 
women,  irraapectlve  of  race  or  nationality, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  human  bcinga  en- 
titled  to  tba  aame  consideration  and  atten- 
tion. Tba  pacptaa  of  Asia  and  the  Par  East 
ara  not  beggars  waiting  at  the  door  of  wealthy 
powars.  All  they  seek  U  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  If  the 
nations  able  to  help  them  should  choose  to 
forget  them  and  leave  them  to  starvation 
and  mlaary.  that  Is  their  privilega:  our  peo- 
plea  wUl  accept  that  decision  with  dignity 
and  manly  pndc  But  thu  seeming  Injtistlea 
wUl  leave  In  their  hearts  unanswered  the 
persistant  and  Intriguing  qtiaation*— 
wbather  tba  one-world  concept  la  limited  to 
the  nations  of  Cttropa  and  tba  Wastam  Baml- 
apbarc:  wbatbar  tba  lanaroslty  or  altruiam 
of  tba  great  powan  bava  a  eMer  MMk  «poD 
It;  and  wtoatlMr  tba  mtlUoM  to  tMa  part 
of  tbe  floba  wlw  foutM  and  dlad  for  llb- 
•rtf ,  juatlae,  tMl  andtifteg  paaca  dMcrva 
laaa  from  tiM  Hetora.  tbair  aUlaa  ta  tlM  laM 
war,  than  tba  paoplaa  wbo  ware  thatr  aoamlaa 
and  wbo  attanptad  to  attfla  the  volea  of 
human  fraadom  from  tba  faea  of  tba  aartb, 
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God  may  grant  that  we  do  not  find  reason 
to  lose  confidence  in  the  nobility  of  those 
In  whom  we  have  placed  our  trust. 

I  feel  strongly  that  world  peace  Is  Indi- 
visible, that  to  preserve  that  peace  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  promote  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  all  mankind.  There  can  be  no  enduring 
peace  for  this  distracted  world  of  ours  un- 
less all  peoples  are  free  and  are  able  to 
enjoy  decent  standards  of  life.  This  world 
cannot  long  live  at  peace  half  slave  and  half 
free;  neither  can  It  live  at  peace  when  half 
of  the  world  have  too  much  and  the  other 
half  have  less  than  Is  needed  to  maintain 
human  existence.  Without  the  recognition 
of  these  fundamental  principles,  we  cannot 
avoid  another  war  and  our  striving  to  estab- 
lish a  new  order  of  peace,  liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice would  be  doomed  to  fall.  We  must  not 
fall.  We  win  surely  not  fall  U  we  should 
Just  decide  to  Invest  in  this  epochal  under- 
taking a  small  portion  of  the  wealth,  work, 
and  wisdom  needed  to  win  the  war  that 
everyone  fears. 

God  willing,  we  will  yet  see  the  light. 


Thomas  Aquinai:   AdTocate  of  Natural 
Law  and  Limited  Severeifoty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  Kcw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  article 
written  by  the  late  Wendell  PhilUps 
Dodge.  Jr. 

The  article  follows: 

Thomas  Aqttimas:  Advocate  of  NATiraAL  Law 

AND  Limited  Sovxrkicntt 
(By  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge.  Jr.  (deceased) ,  of 
Ncv  York  City) 
(In  an  Issue  replete  with  expositions  of 
"bread-and-butter"  problems  of  the  present- 
day  profession,  we  turn  also  to  the  domain 
of  legal  scholarship  and  offer  a  discussion  of 
the  early  origins  of  basic  concepts  of  law  and 
government.  There  Is  also  a  "human  Inter- 
est" story  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
article.) 

A  LAW  aruDsirr'a  narAMnrr 
On  May  26.  Wendell  Phllllpa  Dodge.  Jr.,  a 
law  student  In  the  John  Marshall  Law  School 
In  Chicago,  was  hit.  knocked  down  and  run 
over  by  an  automobile  In  East  Chicago.  Ind. 
A  few  hours  later  he  died  In  a  hoapltal  with- 
out regaining  consclouanaaa.  A  few  days 
before,  be  bad  aubmltted  to  tba  Journal  tha 
article  which  la  published  barewltb.  Ordi- 
narily we  do  not  have  space  for  contributions 
by  law  studenU:  but  your  editor  in  chief  was 
interested,  eren  puzzled,  by  tba  scholarship 
and  breadth  of  view  of  this  aspoaltlon,  and 
by  lU  revelation  of  what  at  laaat  one  young 
law  student  bad  baan  thinking  and  writing 
•bout.  When  the  article  was  submitted  to 
those  who  could  Jtidga  of  Ita  merit,  the  ap- 
proval of  It  for  poatbimioua  publication 
raatUtcd. 

Toung  Dodge  waa  not  an  ordinary  student 
ta  Uw  school,  ta  bia  thirty •aUtb  year.  Bom 
ta  Waw  York  City,  bavtaf  att«ndad-at  to- 
tarrala  tba  Bordantown  MiUtary  Acad«my« 
tba  Acadanle  commarelala  ta  Quabae  City, 
Canada.  Montpaliar  Samtaary,  and  tba  Onl- 
vandty  ot  Vermont,  tba  Oaoffa  Waabtafton 
Unlvaralty  Law  Scbool  ta  Watfitafton,  and 
tba  Untvaralty  of  Cbleaffo,  ba  bad  from  time 
to  time  dona  reportorlal  and  adltorlal  work, 
and  written  book  ravlawa  for  tba  BoatM 


Herald  and  Traveller,  the  ChrUtlan  Sclenca 
Monitor,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  Brook- 
Ijrn  Eagle,  and  had  shown  marked  ability  ta 
research  and  writing. 

Despite  determined  efforts  to  enlist,  ha 
could  get  Into  the  Army  only  for  limited 
duty  as  a  sergeant  technician  fourth  clasa, 
assigned  to  the  Pentagon  In  Washington, 
where  he  began  his  law  studies  by  day  wl4ie 
on  night  assignment  In  the  Army.  Deter- 
mined to  obtain  admission  to  the  bar  aa 
soon  as  he  could  after  his  discharge,  he  be- 
came an  employee  of  the  law  firm  of  Ryan, 
Condon  &  Livingston  in  Chicago  and  en- 
tered the  John  Marshall  Law  School.  He 
was  most  diligent  and  ambitious  for  his 
future  in  the  law  when  a  tragic  accident 
ended  his  life. 

His  flair  for  research  and  writing,  especially 
as  to  the  law.  stemmed  from  his  family 
origins.  His  grandfather.  Arthur  PUtebury 
Dodge,  was  a  successful  lawyer  in  Mancheater, 
N.  H..  and  In  Boston,  before  he  forsook  tha 
law  to  become  an  Inventor  and  manufacturer, 
the  founder  and  publisher  of  the  New  Eng- 
land magazine  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
as  editor  In  chief.  Young  Dodge's  father  has 
been  an  engineer,  a  dramatic  editor  and  critic, 
a  producer  of  plays,  publicity  representative 
of  such  producers  as  David  Belaaco  and  Max 
Relnhardt.  and  a  lieutenant  commander  ta 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  is  now  the  editor 
of  Marine  News  devoted  to  American  ship- 
ping. 

Young  Dodge's  article  stands  on  Its  merits, 
however,  a:i  the  last  work  of  his  life  and  an 
e]q}resslon  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  ftmda- 
mentals  of  law  and  government,  the  enduring 
principles  which  lie  back  of  man-made  Insti- 
tutions. 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  first  to  talroduca 
Aristotle's  Politics  Into  medieval  political 
doctrine.'  Under  its  Influence,  he  announced 
a  new  and  positive  Justification  of  the  secular 
state.  In  his  Summa  Theologlca.  one  finds 
a  well-defined  exposition  of  the  medieval 
position  as  to  the  state.  Despite  the  tenden- 
cy to  give  to  reformers  in  the  seventeenth 
century  all  credit  for  the  concepts  of  limited 
monarchy,  equality,  and  natural  law,  actual- 
ly the  exposition  of  these  concepts  lies  ta 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  scholastics.  Tha 
systematic  character  of  scholastic  social 
philosophy  Is  striking  In  Aquinas'  works.*  It 
la  well  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  an- 
gelic doctor  that  we  may  the  better  compre- 
hend the  later  growth  of  politico-legal 
thought. 

The  Carlyles  saw  three  great  principles  to 
the  political  literature  ot  the  middle  ages: 

"1.  The  purpose  of  the  state  Is  ethical  or 
moral,  the  maintenance  of  rlghteotisnaaa  and 
Justice. 

"2.  The  supremacy  of  law  as  tbe  concrete 
embodiment  of  Justice.  •  •  •  Tbe  con- 
ceptions of  an  arbitrary  authority  waa  aim- 
ply  unthinkable.  •  •  •  Tha  king  la 
xtnder  God  and  tba  law.     •     •     • 

"3.  Tha  •  •  •  mutual  obligation  to 
malnUIn  justice  and  law.'  * 

noE  BCHOLAanca  tan  mx  u*iii  ton  or 

FOUnCAL  TMOtJOHT 

Let  tu  conaider  briefly  the  theorlea  b^d 
moat  widely  by  men  ta  all  ages,  that  It  may 
be  shown  that  tbe  acbolastlca  war*  in  har- 
mony with  tba  main  body  of  paUtlcal 
tboi«bt;  aftarward.  let  tia  turn  to  tboaa 
ttalnkers  who,  either  tbrotifb  tbair  own  worfca 
or  through  later  eommanuulaa  on  tbelr  work, 
bad  a  dbwet  taduanoa  190a  tba  tbaortau  of 
tbe  lator  middle  affaa. 

M  early  aa  the  sixth  century  before  Cbrtet, 
man  beld  tba  two  doctrines  of  natural  law 


*  VotAt'.  Madlaaeai  CuHure,  to<.  f ,  p,  90, 
«Da  Wttlf;  Pblloaopby  and  clvUlcatton  to 

tba  Middle  Agaa,  pp,  «0.  Wl-.  ^^  ^ 
'Carlyle,  ft.  W,  and  A,  /.J  A  Slatory  of 

Madlaaval  Poiltioal  Tbaory  ta  tba  Watt,  Ml. 

Ul,  p.  Itl. 
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ii)ual. 


patrlaUe 
Kor  aKdlovttl  wrttara.  wa  and  th« 
"Tbat  which  la  not  Juat  saema  to 
to  uo  law]  at  all."  *    And  we  And  even  the 
taacls  for  <nDoerat:c  gofifwamt:  "If  a  pao- 
pla  have  a  wnaa  of  modaratka.  and  are  moat 
at  th*  coauBon  welfare.  It 
a  law  allovlat  auch  a  pao- 
tbclr  own  magtetratea  far  the 
itti.    But  If. 
eoaaa  ao 

,ent  to  aanoBdrala  and  crtaalnala. 

right  of  appointing  thetr   public 

rightly  forfeit  to  lucb  a  people. 

devolvea  to  a  few  good  men."  ' 

with  lu  unwUllngneaa  to  touat 

to  the  mob.  u  the  very  atutuda  at 

of  the  American  republic. 

or  THB  aOMAJI  LAW  OM  TMaTXSMTB 

^urrusT  LAW 
lultlng  Aqulnaa  hlmaalf.  let  ua 
hrtaf  eonaUlaratlon  to  the  atate  of 
.tury.  The  aouroea 
law  ptoyar  (jua  dvilla)  ware 
tnacted  by  the  Pleba.  the  aenatua 
by  the  Senate,  and  the 
and  reecrlpta  prlndpl  or- 
the  Kmpoor.  All  eacept  the 
e  atatutcry.  Tha  adlcta  of  the 
magtatratdi.  aapedaUy  tha  praatora,  called 
by  Paplnii  n  the  Jua  praetortam.  aided,  aup- 
«r  ecwected  the  iu*  civUla  for 
puUle  utility.  The  sourcea  and 
at  the  Roman  law  were  codified 
In  4M  A.  D.  and  by  Juatlnlan 
D.  jQBltalan'a  eodlfleatlon  waa 
the  Oodax.  ttka  Dtgeat.  the 
and  the  Novellae.  The  Jurtapru- 
itlal  paH  of  Juatlnlaaii  aoda  waa  known 
t  or  Pandaeta.  Under  Alarle  IZ. 
King  of  tfta  VMgotha.  about  50«  A.  D .  the 
Brevlartm  waa  eompoaed  for  hla  Roman 
aubjecta.  k  feature  waa  the  IntarpreUtlona 
^  the  law. 

Law  waa  drawn  fTon  the  Codas 
of  Juatlnlan.  but  the  jurlapru- 
.talned  In  the  Dlgeat  waa 
la  Italy  aa  well  aa  north  of 
The  Brevlartum  became  the  code 
ag  tba  frTJ*"  Law  for  the  eountrtea  Included 
ta  trtMU  ia^eaant-day  Prance.  It  waa  auper- 
by  a  multlplidty  of  eplt- 
C(»Bpendlum  being  the 
in  which  waa  preeented  the 
aubatanea  fag  fha  Novellae. 
early  MMd  a  Agaa.  lai 
the  wUl  eg  tha  Tlalhle  ruler,  though  alao  the 
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The  Story  of  the  PollUcal  PhUoa- 

Ig.  n,  118. 

Op.  cit..  pp.  S6-87.  111.  lag. 

Da  llbero  arbltrlo.  Td.  I. 
Iqvtnaa  vol.  n.  p.  TM. 
Wl. 
Tha  Madlaaval  mnd.  vol.  n.  p. 


of   a  contract   between   ruler   and 
paopla  frequently  appears.* 


aofoiMAa  aava  rvu. 


TO  FHUOaOPHT 


LAW 


It  reiMlDad  for  St.  Thomaa  Aqulnaa  to 
give  full  aspaaaalon  to  the  pblloaophy  lying 
bahlnd  the  law  aa  aaen  by  men  of  the  lladl- 
aval  period  '*  He  began  with  a  dlacuaaton 
of  the  fundamental  natture  of  law.  what  It 
la,  and  what  Is  neccasary  to  make  It  law: 

-In  order  that  the  volition  of  what  Is  com- 
manded may  have  the  natxire  of  law.  It  necda  i 
to  be  In  accord  with  some  rtile  of  reaaon.] 
And  In  this  aenae  la  to  be  understood   tha 
aaylng  that  the  wUl  of  the  aoverelgn   haa 
the  force  of  law;  or  otherwise  the  aoverelgn 'a  | 
will  would  savor  of  the  lawlaasnasa  rather 
than  Uw."» 

Thus  did  Aqulnaa  place  a  limit  on.  or  de- 
fine. Ulplan'a  "Quod  prlncipl  placult  legla 
vigorem  habet."  It  must  be  In  accord  with 
"right  reason."  Alao.  It  must  be  In  accord 
with  the  "Law  of  Nature": 

"Juat  aa  nothing  atanda  firm  with  r>-L'  '.rd 
to  the  apeculatlva  reaaon  except  that  >k..ich 
Is  traced  back  to  the  first  demonsuable  prtn- 
dplaa.  ao  nothlug  statida  firm  with  regard  to, 
the  pracucal   reason,  unless  It  be  directed j 
to  the  laat  end  which  Is  tha  eoamon  e<>od.' 
Now.  whatever  stands  to  reaaon  In  this  st- iiaa 
has  the  nature  of  a  law.* 

ATTBOVTas  Aataiaap  ar  AOtnMAa  to  thb 

WATTnUL  LAW 

Bow  a  thing  may  partake  of  the  nati 
law  Is  described  by  Aquinas  as  follows: 

"A  thing  la  aald  to  belong  to  the  nati 
law  In  two  ways.     Pint,  because  nature 
cllnes   thereto:    e.   g..  that  one  should 
do  barm  to  another.    Secondly.  bscaUM  Ba« 
ture   did  not   brum   with   It   the  eontrary. 
Tbua.  we  might  say  that  for  man   to  bai 
naked  la  of  the  nattiral  law.  because  nature 
did  not  give  him  clothes,  but  art  lnvr:;red 
them.     In  this  sense,  the  poaasaslon   >  f   all 
things   In   common   and   universal   freedom] 
are  said  to  be  of  the  natural  law.  because,  j 
namely,  the  distinction  of  poaacaalons  and ' 
alavery  were  not  brought  In  by  nature,  but 
devised  by  human  reaaon  for  the  benefit  of 
human  life.    Accordingly,  the  law  of  nature 
waa  not  changed  In  thla  respect,  except  by 
addition."" 


•ibid.,  p   307. 

"Ifcnwaln:  The  Growth  of  PoUtl 
Thought  In  the  Waat.  p.  3M:  "The  poi 
the  receptlveneea.  and  the  boldness  of 
Thomaa'  Intellect  can  only  be  appreciated 
through  a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  ! 
hla  taak.  and  the  monumental  character  and 
laatlng  Infiuanca  of  hla  achievement.  He 
waa  not  the  first  to  apfveelate  the  Importance 
of  Aristotle's  political  thought.  Albert  the 
Oreat.  his  master,  who  survived  him. 
earlier  In  the  field  and  Infiuenced  him  greats ; 
ly.  so  waa  the  great  BagUah  Praadacan.  Rob> ' 
art  Groaaetaato.  BWtop  af  Uaaoln.  Wiiliem 
of  AWas.  wlMBi  Profeaaor  De  WtUf  haa 
called  *HM  ftat  great  philoeopher  of  the 
tBIrtooath  mntmj,'  aad  a  number  of  others: 
bm  of  tbsm  all.  Be  Tliamaa  waa  the  greatest, 
and  the  subtlety,  the  profundity,  and  the 
comprehenal van aaa  of  his  writings  contrib- 
uted to  make  them  the  principal  medium 
tbrougb  wbteb  tha  polttlaal  klaM  of  ArtatoUe 
wa  vdaoavpanitoi  Bt  tba  tbought  or  the 
Wmti  la  tha  later  thirteenth  century." 

■Aqolaaa:  Summa  Theologlca.  q.  BO.  art. 
1.  vol.  n.  p.  T4S.  (All  citations  to  the  Sum- 
HM  Tbeologlea  refer  to  the  Basic  Wrttinga 
of  St.  Thomaa  Aqulnaa.  edited  by  Anton  C. 
P«0a,  and  puMlahed  by  Random  Hoosa,  New 
York,  in  1944  > 

•Op.  ett..  q.  90.  art.  1.  vol  II.  p.  744:  from 
lildare  Btymolologlca.  vol.  II.  p.  10:  vol.  Ill 
(pi.  St.  190,  199):  AqulnM:  q.  90,  art.  3.  vol. 
XZ.page7«4. 

■IMd..  q.  94.  art.  g.  vol.  n.  p.  790. 
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"Purthermore.  It  rather  seems  that  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  cruelty  of  tyrants  Is  an 
action  to  be  undertaken,  not  through  the 
private  presumption  of  a  few  but  by  public 
authority.  Plrst  of  all.  If  to  provide  Itself 
with  a  king  belong  the  right  of  any  multi- 
tude. It  Is  not  unjust  that  the  king  set  up 
by  that  multitude  must  be  destroyed  or  his 
power  restricted.  If  he  tyrannically  abtise  the 
royal  power.  It  must  not  be  tbought  that 
such  a  multitude  Is  acting  unfaithfully  in 
deposing  the  tyrant,  'even  though  it  had  pre- 
vloualy  BUbJected  Itself  to  blm  In  perpetuity, 
becauae  he  himself  has  deserved  that  the 
covenant  with  his  subjects  should  not  be 
kept,  since.  In  ruling  the  multitude,  he  did 
not  act  faithfully  aa  the  office  of  a  king 
demands.' "  " 

AQUINAS'  CONCXPTS  OF  FUWCTIOMS  AND  MKTHCDS 
or   LAW 

After  noting  bis  exposition  of  regal  powers, 
duties,  and  limitations,  we  pass  to  the  func- 
tions and  methods  of  law.  Laws  should  be 
made  to  suit  the  majority  of  casea.  not 
framed  to  particular  instances."  for — 

"As  the  philosopher  says.  It  Is  better  that 
all  things  be  regulated  by  law  than  left  to 
be  dedded  by  Judgea.  And  this  for  three 
reasons:  First,  becauae  It  U  easier  to  find  a 
few  wlae  men  competent  to  frame  right  laws 
Xtt^n  to  find  the  many  who  would  be  neces- 
aary  to  Judge  rightly  of  each  single  case; 
secondly,  because  those  who  make  laws  con- 
sider long  beforehand  what  laws  to  make, 
whereas  Judgment  on  each  single  case  has  to 
be  pronounced  as  soon  as  it  arises;  and  It  Is 
eaaler  for  man  to  see  what  is  right  by  taking 
many  instances  into  consideration  than  by 
considering  one  solitary  Instance;  thirdly, 
because  lawgivers  Judge  universally  and 
about  future  eventa,  whereas  those  who  sit 
In  Judgment  Judge  of  things  present,  to- 
ward which  they  are  affected  by  love,  hatred, 
or  aome  kind  of  cupidity,  and  thus  their 
Judgment  becomes  perverted."  " 

And  In  keeping  with  the  universal  as  op- 
posed to  a  particularistic  conception  of  law. 
Aquinas  noted  that  It  Is  not  the  function  of 
human  law  to  forbid  all  the  vices*— the 
major  vices,  yes,  but  the  minor  vices  are  left 
to  the  natural  law  In  each  man.  Thus  be 
would  have  been  no  friend  to  the  Volstead 
Act.  Law.  in  his  opinion,  may  require  some 
changes  from  time  to  time,  but  such  changes' 
should  not  be  too  readily  made: 

"A  meaame  should  be  as  enduring  as  pos- 
sible. But  nothing  can  be  absolutely  un- 
changeable in  things  that  are  subject  to 
change.  And  therefore  human  law  cannot 
be  altogether  unchangeable."  =» 

Aquinas'  reasons  for  infrequent  change  in 
the  laws  were  cogently  presented."    He  rec- 


«Ibld.,  pp.  58.  59. 

"  Summa,  q.  96.  art.  2.  vol.  n.  p.  790. 

••Ibid.,  q.  95,  art.  1,  vol.  H.  p.  783. 

■Ibid.,  q.  96.  art.  2,  3,  vol.  II,  pp.  792-793. 

*  Ibid.,  q.  97.  art.  3,  vol.  II,  p.  801. 

»•  Ibid.,  q  97.  art.  3,  vol.  II,  P-  802:  "Human 
law  Is  rightly  changed  Insofar  as  such  change 
Is  conducive  to  the  common  welfare.  But 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  mere  change  of  law 
Is  of  Itself  prejudicial  to  the  common  welfare, 
tec-U'^  custom  avails  much  for  the  observ- 
ance of  laws,  seeing  that  what  Is  done  con- 
trary to  general  custom,  even  In  slight  mat- 
ters la  looked  upon  as  a  serious  offense.  Con- 
sequently, when  a  law  is  changed,  the  bind- 
ing power  of  law  la  dlmlnUhed,  insofar  as 
custom  is  abolished.  Therefore  human  law 
should  never  be  changed,  unless.  In  some  way 
or  other,  the  common  welfare  be  compensat- 
ed according  to  the  extent  of  the  harm  done 
in  this  respect.  Such  compensation  may 
arise  either  from  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  case.  dU5  to  the  fact  that  either  the  exist- 
ing law  is  clearly  unjust,  or  its  observance  ex- 
tremely harmful.  Therefore  the  Jtirist  says 
that  In  establishing  new  laws,  there  should 
be  evidence  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  be- 
fore departing  from  a  law  which  has  long 
been  considered  Just." 


ognlzed  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  any  law 
that  conflicts  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  a 
people  and  advocated  cl>ange  when  custom 
and  law  are  irreconcilably  at  odds.  In  law 
be  was  a  pragmatlst,  not  a  dogmatist.  Thus: 
"»  •  •  Human  laws  fall  In  some  cases. 
Hence  it  Is  possible  to  act  outside  the  law, 
namely,  in  a  case  where  the  law  falls;  and  yet 
the  act  will  not  be  evil.  And  when  such 
cases  are  multiplied,  by  reason  of  some  change 
in  man,  then  custom  shows  that  the  law  is 
no  longer  useful;  Just  as  It  might  be  de- 
clared by  the  verbal  promulgation  of  a  law 
to  the  contrary.  If.  however,  the  same  rea- 
aon remains,  for  which  the  law  was  hitherto 
useful,  then  it  is  not  the  custom  that  pre- 
vails against  the  law.  but  the  law  that  over- 
comes the  custc«n;  unless  perhaps  the  sole 
reason  why  the  law  seems  useless  is  that  It  is 
not  possible  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  conditions  of  law.  For  It  is  not  easy  to 
set  aside  the  custom  o'  a  whole  people."  » 

Aquinas  next  summed  up  the  position  of 
the  man  who  acts  outside  of  or  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  reasons  therefor: 
"He  who  In  a  case  of  necessity  acts  outside 
the  letter  of  the  law  does  not  Judge  of  the 
law;  be  he  Judges  of  a  particular  case  in 
which  he  sees  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
not  to  be  observed.  He  who  follows  the  In- 
tention of  the  lawgiver  does  not  Interpret 
the  law  absolutely;  but  he  interpreU  the  law 
in  a  case  in  which  it  Is  evident,  by  reason 
of  the  manifest  harm,  that  the  lawgiver  In- 
tended otherwise.  For  if  it  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  he  must  either  act  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  or  consult  those  In  power. 
No  man  Is  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  consider 
every  single  case;  and  therefore  he  is  not 
able  sufficiently  to  express  In  words  all  those 
things  that  are  suitable  for  the  end  he  haa 
in  view.  And  even  if  a  lawgiver  were  able 
to  take  all  the  cases  into  consideration,  he 
ought  not  to  mention  them  all,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion;  but  he  should  frame  the 
law  according  to  that  which  Is  of  most  com- 
mon occurrence."  " 

Aquinas  summarized  thus  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  law:  "But  properly  a  law  Is 
first  and  foremost  an  ordinance  for  the 
common  good,  and  the  right  to  ordain  any- 
thing for  the  common  good  belongs  either 
to  the  whole  multitude,  or  to  someone  who 
acts  m  place  of  the  whole  multitude. 
•  •  •"."  Mcllwin  says  of  the  above 
passage: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  type  of  human 
government  here  most  favored  by  St.  Thomas 
Is  a  true  res  publicr*.  in  form  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Roman  republic,  or  one  In  which 
the  people  (multltudo)  has  entrusted  the 
supreme  government  of  the  state  to  a  single 
ruler  who  has  the  "care"  or  responalbiUty 
(euro,  solllcitudo)  for  It  all.  The  latter 
form— and  the  latter  was  the  form  of  chief 
Importance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  essen- 
tially the  same  whether  elective  or  heredi- 
tary— is  a  monarchy  founded  on  the  law 
eternal  and  created  by  the  people  for  the 
common  utility  of  all,  and  especially  to 
secure  peace,  the  chief  earthly  prere<iuisite 
to  human  good.  Its  ruler  or  prince  is,  there- 
fore, a  true  king,  with  vast  powers,  espe- 
cially the  power  of  Judging  and  punishing 
offenses,  and  with  a  responsibility  of  equal 
or  greater  weight. 

"This,  however,  for  St.  Thomas,  as  for  John 
of  Salisbury,  is  no  'constitutional'  monarchy 
of  the  modem  type  In  which  this  responsibil- 
ity of  the  prince  is  regularly  enforced  by 
Independent  agencies  of  the  community. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  first  and 
sole  clear  advocacy  before  the  Conclllar  pe- 
riod of  a  theory  of  'limited'  monar- 
chy •  •  •  in  any  strict  sense  resem- 
bling the  latter  form  occurs  in  Book  I  of  the 


» Ibid.,  q.  97,  art.  3,  vol.  n.  p.  803. 

"Ibid.,  q.  96,  art.  6.  Replies  to  Objections: 
1,  2,  and  3.  vol.  11,  p.  799. 

"Ibid.,  vol.  n.  Prima  Sscundae  partis,  q. 
90,  art.  3. 


Defensor  Pads.  The  responsibility  of  St. 
Thomas'  prince  is  of  a  different  order.  His 
prime  responsibility  is  to  God,  the  author  of 
the  law  on  which  all  his  authority  rests;  and. 
In  a  general,  or  even  in  a  loose  political  sense, 
he  might  be  said  to  be  responsible  also  to 
'the  multitude'  which  raised  him  or  his  house 
to  the  throne  and  might  conceivably  sweep 
them  away  for  acU  of  tyranny.  But  in  the 
strictly  legal'  sense  he  Is  'absolute'  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  human  law  In 
his  realm;  within  this  sphere  he  is  without 
superior  or  a  peer,  and  is  responsible  to  no 
man.  Of  human  law.  In  the  sense  of  co- 
ercive force,  St.  Thomas  says  be  is  wholly 
free,  a  monarch  'legibus  solutus'- the  equiva- 
lent of  Bracton's  legal  dictum  that  no  writ 
runs  against  the  king."  ■ 

Attesting  to  the  harmonious  relationship 
of  Aqulnaa'  political  doctrines  and  the  three 
systems  of  legislation  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
feudal,  civil,  and  canon — ^De  Wulf  writes: 

"The  Thomlstic  theory  of  the  «tate  repre- 
sents the  crystallization  of  the  poUtlcal  ex- 
pertences  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; but  It  also  represents  conformity  with 
the  fuedal  and  civil  and  canon  law.  which 
was  making  no  little  progress  during  this 
time.  Consequently  the  three  systems  of  leg- 
islation (fuedal,  civil,  and  canon)  are  at 
one  on  so  many  imporUnt  points,  such  as 
the  divine  origin  of  power,  the  subordination 
of  the  king  to  the  law.  the  king's  character  aa 
servitor  of  Justice,  the  force  of  custom,  the 
Intervention  of  the  community  in  the  dele- 
gation of  power  to  the  prince,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  people  in  government.  In  the 
same  way  natural  law  is  for  the  leglste  and 
the  canonists  an  Ideal  to  which  positive  (hu- 
man) legislation  must  approach;  and  the 
prescription  of  the  natural  law  must  be 
adopted  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  existing 
circumstances. 

••Pinally.  the  thirteenth  century  theory  ot 
the  state  takes  up  and  completes  various 
phUosophlc  doctrines  which  had  found  credit 
among  former  philosophers,  such  as  Mane- 
gold,  of  Lautenbach,  and  John,  of  8allsb\U7. 
But  it  has  become  a  social  philosophy,  and  it 
dresses  all  in  a  synthesis  which  is  foimd  nei- 
ther among  the  feudal  theorlsU  nor  among 
the  legists,  nor  among  the  canonists,  nor 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  It  coordinates  all,  and  attaches 
the  doculnes  which  it  establishes  to  a  system 
of  psychology,  of  morals,  of  logic,  and  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  a  kind  of  democrary.  con- 
ceived in  moderation,  and  based  upon  the 
pluralistic  conception  of  the  world  and  of 
llfe.» 

SUICMABT  OF  AQUINAS'  PHTLOSOPHT  OF  LAW  AHD 
LUCITATIONS  ON   POW«« 

Prom  our  brief  examination  of  the  political 
thought  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  together 
with  the  perhaps  cursory  view  of  prior  politi- 
cal thought.  I  think  we  may  soundly  say. 
Bourbons  and  Stuarts  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, that  there  was  no  legal  basis 
in  mediaeval  political  thought  for  such  a 
doctrine  as  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Every 
expression  by  Aquinas,  and  apparently  by  his 
predecessors,  seems  to  point  not  to  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  but  to  the  divine  responsibility 
of  kings.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
draw  from  Aquinas  principles  which  lead  up 
to  the  modern  concept  of  the  limitation  of 
governmental  powers.  His  suggestion  that 
law,  if  contrary  to  divine  law,  should  be  dis- 
obeyed, and  his  insistence  that  an  unjust 
law  is  no  law  lead  Inevitably  to  the  condu- 
sion  that  the  will  of  the  prince  is  not  law 
per  se  but  per  accldens;  that  is  to  ssy,  the 
will  of  the  prince  Is  not  law  In  Its 


»'  McHwain :  The  Growth  of  Political 
Thought  in  the  West,  pp.  329-330.  But  see 
also,  quotation  from  De  Begimine  Prindpum. 
supra. 

«De  Wulf:  Op.  cit..  pp.  263-264.  Compare 
Coke's  famous  dictum  on  the  law  and  the 
king. 
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Mr.  hUtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extenil  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 
I  lnctud( '  the  foUowlnt  excellent  addroM 
•BUUid  ''Amtnca'i  Pltnon  to  8unriv«'* 
tftllvtrM  by  Jamta  B.  Conaat.  i^reatdent 
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a  vtinrouB  dHaoaotration  in  the 

form  of 
.  a  war^tom  world, 
urn  means  naaglnoatvo  and  bold 
poltctso  I  oth  abroad  and  at  home:  a  reaU- 
our  tataraatloaal  rssponsibumes 
power,  and  a  aatlafactory  devel- 
st  4^  our  Internal  economy:  above  all. 
9t  the  unique  nature  of  Aiasr- 
kd  a  determination  to  nwve 
our  historic  goals. 
Is  admittedly  a  large  order. 
Sven  to  dlacuaa  all  the  problems  impUctt  In 
Bsy  brief  lummary  of  the  challenge  before  us 
would  re<  |Ulre  many  hours.  In  the  few  mo- 
lU  at  say  diapoaal  today  I  am  gobic  to  aak 
yow  to  oo  MMsr  osm  group  ot  qoHtlaae  which 
sesm  to  1  ae  central  to  all  dtseusaleaa  ot  the 
mtiire  of  jthls  country.  Wbat  aort  at  society 
to  develop  in  the  next  few  decadsa 
^  -         -    jj  jj^  socWty 


to  be  continuous  with  otir  past  develo 
and  a  reflection  of  our  traditional 
tlons?    Or  U  It  to  repreaent  a  marked 
ttonf    If  the  foraasr.  what  are  the 
Ideals  of  OasarHtan  deaosrary  and  how 
we   further   their  reallaatlon?     And 
since  I  come  before  you  as  an  scademle 
how  can  our  untvorsltlaa  contribute? 
la  to  say.  bow  can  they  aaslat  In  the  dcvel 
ncnt  of  American  society  as  a  strong, 
orous.  snd  tmlted  body  of  freeman? 

I  bare  spoken  of  the  imlqvieneaa  of  Ai 
lean  democracy.     To  my  mind  we  rarely 
Justt<e   to   this  fact.    Of  course,  on 
counts   the   esoimiBa  of  oor  political 
legal  systems  aMf  bO  OoaaMarad  as  only 
slight  variant  of  a  IMMk  wMw  pattern 
share  with  Oreat  SrttalB  In  partletUar 
tdealA.  traditions,  and  even  details  of 
atlng  a  democratic  government.    Bapre 
atlve  government,  imlversal  8uffra(e.  and 
elect  tone  sre  In  this  century  the  sine  qua 
of     democratic     government.     All     nat 
whlcn  have  this  minimum  In  emnmon 
drawn  together  In  thU  pertod  of  hlMory 
never    before.     But    without    In    the    U 
weakening  this  vital  International  link. 
Americans  would  do  well  to  emphaslae 
special  nature  of  the  Ideals  which  chi 
tertae   us   ss  a   Nation.    Tbsee  have 

history  and  should.  If  we  meet 
of  our  day.  point  the  way  for 
next  stage  of  our  |oaney. 

The  United  dtalM.  wnMke  almost  any  oth4 
nr.tlon.  has  not  arisen  from  a  state  foun< 
on   military  oonqtieat.    Therefore,  we 
nowhere  In  our  tradition  the  notion  of 
artst4XTacy  entitled  to  rule  by  right  of  bt 
Run  through  the  other  demoeratle  nsttc 
of  the  world  and.  if  you  recall  their  hist 
you  will  see  bow  etrtktng  is  our  except  ic 
orlvln    and   growth     Neither   poiltteal 
aeonemle  nor  social  prlvilsge  eomes  to 
by  right  of  birth  scct)rdlng  to  ( 
Ideals     On  the  eunuary,  the 
each  new  generation  are  supposed  to 
from  scratch     Merit  alons  should  win. 
eynicsl  among  yuu  may  shrue  your  sh«>uU 
and  «y  this  is  thoory,  the  (aeu  of 
AaMf lean  lire  sre  fsr  difTsrvitt    OrantedJ 
that  lesds  immediately  to  the  central 
our  tititess  to  survive. 

Tbs  morale  of  a  Maall  group  of  men 
•f  a  large  natloB  (if  It  ta  a  tree  nailuni 
MMN  in  no  small  measure  on  afreement 
to  the  ends  for  which  all  labor.    Ideals 
an  u(<«>n  moiety  like  ours  repreeeni  gi>als 
ward  which  oten  snd  v^men  msy  move 
concerted  action.    They  never  csn  be  renchi 
In   praetl«o--alaMst  by  dennituw—but 
ean  readily  reeognMa  arbetber  we  are 
lag  tiiwaid  thaat  or  Mlnat&tf .   Our  Asm 
can  ideala  la  part  aorroapond  to  the 
of  all  daaaooractea.  la  part  they  represent 
special  contribution  to  the  world.    If  ws 
to  survive  we  must  nuke  these  Ideala 
plldt  by  otir  actions;  words  alone  will 
eudtee. 

The  United  dtatea  has  developed  lu 
neae  ss  s  Nation  In  a  period  in  whicb 
highly  fluid  society  overran  a  rich  and  ei 
ty  continent:  one  of  the  highly  slgntflc 
Meals  of  the  Aaaorlcan  Nation  has  long 
aVMUCy  «C  opportunity.    Tbls  concept 
well    lefMaaat    an    s^portnU 
sorely  needsd  by  the  other  daaaoaraoM 
the  world  today.    There  M  ooaaMsrahle 
son  to  believe  that  the  abespee  of  this 
fat  France  and  Italy,  for  example,  haa 

for  the 
and 
80beer|uent    sympathy   with   Soviet   fc 
policy.    To  the  degree  that  wo  can 
strata  In  tbe  nest  few  years  thst  tbla 
American  Meal  is  no  mere  myth  or 
we  msy  both  contribute  to  the  stability 
other  nat  lone  and  forward  our  own 
ey  aloof  Ma  Matarte  path. 
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cracy.  We 
mncblnery  of  our 
Brnment  must  Uke- 
ilned.  Our  educa- 
il  Institutions,  and 
closely  Interwoven 
^portunlty  could  be 
tical  democracy:  it 
ly  m  a  competitive 
ownership  and  the 
pted  as  basic  prln- 

thls  atidlencc  that 
Icb  each  generation 
equal  opportunity 
[  the  aaklng.  nor  la  It 
lies.    There  are  few 
lat  economloa.  poli- 
ce thorotighly  Inter- 
thla   ccnttiry    has 
Ithat  neither  do  mod- 
jroceed  In  a  vscuum 
ibsve  in  reality  Ilka 
problem  of  morale 
srklng  group, 
re  coming  to  realise 
:iisslon   of   taxation 
a  oonstderaUon  of 
iclude  eodal  ideals 
humsn  mottvstlon. 
pct  the  American 
rlthout  a  hereditary 
kll  want  to  keep  the 
love  further  toward 
opportunity  for  the 
Igenerstlon.     Yst  we 
ths  rewards  and  In- 
most   Aafterloaos. 
iture  al  aooMI  Ideala 
inehMtat  tba  de« 
family  siisr  death, 
tax  lews  to  bs  so 
irfui  humsn  Incen* 
kble  suclsl  snd  eoo- 
The  Amerlran  publlO 
inii-ting  (actors  and 
taxss  on  earned  In- 
,  have  the  reverse 
taxes  on  the  fluid* 
refore.  insolsr  as  the 
»rmit,  Uie  case  (or 
puw  Is  overwhelming 
teals  snd  Inoenttvee. 
future  of  our  tag 
^tlonal  to  be  reallstlo 
itiun  of  social  Ideala 
111  ss  balanced  budf* 
Ir  natlonsl  economy, 
ig  to  make   Is  tit  is. 
the  pront 
at  in  car- 
ilch  I  believe  there 
Nation),  the  quea« 
Bp  our  society  trtily 
\>t    ''iward  a  greater 
unity  Is  no  easy 
'ew  would  really 
Id   :  >ct(lne  of  "hands 
[Uafflc.  the  nature  of 
the  public  a  party 
rlctly  private  mat- 
snt  haa  been  per> 
political  machinery 
n -^hed  into  our  in- 
.1  surely  is  to  see 
private  enterprlsea 
tutions  so  that  our 
ipetltlvs  and  there- 
^ve  of  the  goods  and 

needs  men  who 
bllltlss  of  business  to 
society  of  free  men 
on  this  continent. 
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Such  men  mint  tmderstsnd  not  only  ths 
practical  workings  of  business  organizations 
but  alao  tbe  economic  and  social  climate  in 
which  biislnees  operates.  Management  and 
labor  ahare  with  the  statesmen  whom  we 
elect  to  o(Bce  the  responsibility  for  oiur  fu- 
ture. Less  directly  but  ultimately  to  an  equal 
rtegrrr  so  do  those  who  guide  our  vast  system 
of  public  schools.  They  should  be  statesmen, 
too.  Professional  men  and  leaders  of  opin- 
ion, particularly  the  bar  and  the  pre^s.  are 
likewise  heavily  Involved  In  the  question  of 
our  stu'vlval.  Cannot  all  these  people,  In- 
deed the  majority  of  otir  citizens,  subscribe 
to  a  conunon  set  of  poettilates  as  to  what  we 
deelre  to  accomplish  in  the  coming  years? 
The  goals  of  equality  of  opportunity,  a  mini- 
mum of  class  distinction,  a  maximixn  degree 
of  individual  freedom,  and  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  centers  of  initiative  are  inherent  in 
the  American  creed.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  continue  as  a  vlgoroiu  and  healthy  re- 
public of  free  men.  it  must  continue  to  move 
toward  these  goals.  Can't  we  all.  or  a  very 
large  fraction  of  \u  at  least,  agree  on  that? 

If  so.  then  the  first  condition  for  survival  is 
assured.  Our  sights  are  set,  our  trrget  is  de- 
fined. But  It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  move  ap- 
preciably toward  these  goals  even  if  we  are 
all  agreed,  some  of  you  may  say.  A  modern 
technological  society  Is  a  complex  affair 
atxt  the  international  sittiation  a  sorry  m»ss. 
To  find  the  answers  to  countless  detailed 
questions— ah,  there's  the  rub.  Tbe  going 
will  be  tough,  no  one  can  gainsay  that. 
Stateemaiuhlp  will  be  required  not  only  in 
affairs  of  state  but  In  other  vital  areas.  I 
have  In  mind  two  in  particular,  not  usually 
aasoclated  together:  industry  and  education. 
One  may  reach  this  conclusion  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

The  future  prosperity  of  America  depend* 
on  tbe  capacity  of  Its  economy  to  remain  dy- 
aaadlo  while  providing  satisfying  employ- 
moat  for  all  capable  of  employment.  Per- 
haps you  will  agree  to  that.  But  every  year 
iume  two  or  three  million  boys  and  glrla 
mature  and  enUr  our  society  looking  (or 
Joba.  Wo  believe  they  are  all  enUUed  to 
a  fair  chance.  Our  aehoela  are  to  a  large 
dagroa  ladderc  of  opportunity.  Xa  Dtort, 
our  edueatlonal  lyctsm  must  guide  and 
educate  a  diversity  of  talent  (or  the  best 
Interesu  ot  the  Nation.  Particular  emphailB 
abould  be  placed  on  the  word  "guide"  lu  the 
praeedlug  aealaaoa  booavue  the  procoM  ot 
balplng  peopM  M  dtMrminc  the  aotlvlty  (or 
which  ihsir  abllUlM  bast  qualify  them  U  of 
great  imporunoe  at  all  levsls  of  our  cohoola 
and  colleges.  I  may  remark  pasenthetlcally 
that  tre  are  beginning  to  hnvt  lound  knowl- 
edge u  to  bow  such  guidance  ean  be  pro- 
vided, ^     . 

Now  It  U  obvious  that  the  beat  mtndt  o( 
the  country  should  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  ths  many  problems  arising  as  a  oonso- 
quencs  of  our  endeavors  through  industry 
and  education  to  keep  our  society  prosper- 
ous, strong,  and  democratic.  It  Is  may  be- 
lief that  the  methods  of  cerUln  of  the  social 
sciences  fctive  already  been  developed  to  a 
point  where  studies  of  society  by  competent 
scholars  can  provide  basic  Information  to 
Mtlst  the  leader*  of  industry  and  of  educa- 
tkm.  Both  fundamental  investigations  as 
to  the  nature  of  man  and  society  and  Imme- 
diate studies  of  specific  protlems  are  re- 
quired. It  Is  at  this  point  that  I  believe  our 
UDlverslties  have  a  special  contribution  to 
■ofce.  Through  such  studies  they  may  be 
able  to  play  a  significant  role  In  assuring  our 
fitness  to  survive. 

To  Illustrate  what  I  have  In  mind  may  I 
tell  you  of  cerUIn  plans  we  are  formulating 
at  Harvard.  In  so  doing  I  trust  you  will  not 
think  that  I  am  tinduly  provincial  in  my  out- 
look. Undoubtedly  other  Institutions  are 
proceeding  along  the  same  general  lines,  but 
perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  a  propoaal  with  which  I  have  some 
famUlanty.   In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  have 


to  remind  this  audience  of  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adrain- 
istration.  This  school  Is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  business  needs  men  as  well 
trained  as  otir  professional  men  In  law  and 
medicine.  We  believe  this  ts  one  of  thct  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  tinlverslties  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Harvard  takes  pride — I 
trust  Justifiable  pride — In  the  work  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  In  meeting  this  new 
educational  challenge— education  for  busi- 
ness responsibility.  But  In  addition  to  cx)n- 
tlnuing  and  strengthening  the  work  of  this 
school  we  have  in  mind  a  cooperative  venture 
involving  the  business*  school,  the  graduate 
school  of  education,  the  Department  of  so- 
cial relations  of  Harvard  College  (the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences).  Referring  to  what  I 
said  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  methods  of  certain  of  the  social  sciences 
have  reached  a  point  where  tbe  scholais  in 
these  disciplines  can  help  train  the  futtire 
statesmen  of  business  and  public  educa;ion. 
In  particular,  certain  types  of  work  In  j»c1- 
ology.  anthropology,  and  social  psychology 
seem  full  of  promise.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  younger  men  in  these  fields.  If  coupled 
with  practical  experience  with  Industry  on 
ttie  one  hand  or  public  education  on  the 
other  and  Infused  with  a  real  to  move  Araer- 
l<»n  society  along  Its  historic  road,  we  be- 
lieve might  be  peculiarly  effective  at  this 
moment  In  our  history.  Both  in  training 
students  and  In  studying  problems  In  tbe 
field  this  fusion  of  three  somewhat  distinct 
areas  of  the  social  sciences  we  think  has 
promise. 

As  illtistrations  of  what  types  of  activities 
might  be  undertaken  by  a  research  center 
at  Harvard,  thus  cooperatively  manned,  I  may 
mention  three  major  projecu. 

Prof.  Elton  Mayo,  in  his  recent  ptibll- 
cation  on  the  Political  Problem  of  Indiutrlal 
OlvUtaatlon,  suted:  "The  outstanding  need 
o(  the  modern  world  u  the  need  (or  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  organlaatlon  and  the 
prtaciplee  of  InUlllgent  administration  I( 
wa  are  to  lay  ailde  the  strong  and  simple 
religious  feeling  o(  medieval  Umea  aa  the 
chle(  organiamg  prlnetple  of  elvUlaaton,  we 
ran  only  subatUute  intelUient  undcntiutd- 
ing  o(  all  the  neeeasary  elements  involvrd  In 
human  organlaatlon  on  the  modem  eoale." 

Within  tbla  general  (IcM  IM  lUerally  doaana 
and  hundreda  of  oeneraM  iMdlee,  for  enam- 
pie,  the  humsn  qualltlea  and  (actora  whlob 
permit  the  development  ot  teamwork  within 
a  group  or  whicb  work  to  Inhibit  teamwork 
in  other  groupa.  Again,  a  highly  Important 
problem  in  thla  area  which  ouu  aeroas  both 
bualneai  and  education  U  tbe  nrooeea  o(  ad- 
vising and  eounsellng  Indlvlduala  ao  that 
they  reach  in  life  an  activity  which  generally 
accords  with  their  abilities  and  IntercsU. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  square  pag 
in  the  round  hole  U  at  the  root  o(  much  o( 
otir  individual  and  social  unhapplnees  and 
(rustratlon.  Here  Is  the  not  uncommon  slt- 
ustion  In  the  social  sclencea  where  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  In  research.  The  bring- 
ing together  of  many  experiments  Is  required; 
much  sctual  field  use  is  necessary;  and  still 
more  research  Imperative.  The  possibilities 
for  rspld  progress  here  are  very  great. 

A  very  different  tjrpe  of  illustration  Is  found 
In  the  research  project  which  is  Just  about 
to  be  undertalten  Jointly  by  the  members  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School  faculty,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bureau  for 
Economic  Research.  In  the  economic  field 
the  present  system  of  taxation,  both  corpo- 
rate and  personal,  is  having  profotind  eflects 
on  the  way  men  regard  new  efforts.  It  la 
having  s  profound  effect  on  the  Incentives 
which  thus  far  in  our  history  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  taking  of  risks  and  the  seizing 
of  opportimlties.  Many  of  these  eflects  were 
not  sntlcipated  In  advance,  and  we  do  not 
know  by  any  means  what  tbey  are  or  what 
they  may  be  In  the  future. 


Still  another  Illustration  may  be  men« 
tloned  of  special  interest  to  this  group.  The 
cosU  of  distribution  have  been  a  matter  of 
concern  for  many  years.  Factual  Informa- 
tion on  the  operating  costs  of  retailers  and 
wholesalers  has  become  available  In  publlo 
form  over  the  last  2i  years.  Very  little,  how- 
ever, is  available  in  regard  to  tbe  marketing 
costs  of  manufacturers.  This  Icck  In  ttim 
prevents  careful  study  of  the  costs  involved 
In  tbe  whole  chain  of  activities  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

These  three  illtistrations  will  perhi^je  In- 
dicate to  you  what  we  have  In  mind.  As  re- 
sources become  available  we  hope  two  of  our 
professional  schools — business  and  educa- 
tion— ^may  become  more  closely  associated 
with  each  other  and  with  that  group  of 
scholars  who  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences are  studying  by  modem  methods  the 
ancient  problem  of  how  man  functions  as 
a  social  animal.  We  expect  no  miraclss  but 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  along  some 
such  road  as.  this  lies  the  best  hope  of 
mobilizing  our  academic  brains  and  learning 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  tlmea.  We  plan 
the  tindertaking  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  this  country  will  continue  strong,  proe- 
perotis,  and  democratic.  Furthermore,  that 
our  society  will  move  forward;  and  in  so 
doing,  by  example,  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  other  nations.  One  can  have  no  doubt 
that  scholars  will  participate  with  vigor  in 
solving  the  many  problems  which  will  be 
solved  as  America  moves  toward  Its  hlatorlo 
goal  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  a  society 
of  free  men. 


Paper  Millt  for  the  Sontk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 


IN  TNI  HOUSI  OP  MPimiNTATXVM 

Monday,  Ddotmbdr  I,  i94t 

Mr,  PACE.  Mr.  Bpttker.  tht  mantt- 
faoturt  of  pAper  it  oontrtbuUng  f raaUy 
in  tht  dtvtlopment  of  tht  reaouroM  of 
tht  South,  and  for  lU  hUtorlcAl  valut  Z 
dtalrt  to  place  In  tht  Riookd  an  artl* 
dt  on  thti  iubjtct  rtctntly  pubUihtd  In 
Dixit  Buiintu  by  lU  editor,  tht  Hon- 
orablt  Hubert  F.  Let.  Tht  arUclt  U  M 
foUowi: 

Pana  ltn.ia  roa  nn  Sotmi 
(By  Hubert  P.  Lee) 

The  130.000,000  Cooea  River  newsprint  mill 
getting  under  way  In  Alabama  U  the  blggaat 
industrial  development  this  year. 

Fins  paper,  machine  finished  book,  newa- 
print  and  the  pioneer  kraft  have  added  to 
the  pay  rolls. 

However,  there  was  a  day  In  the  memory 
of  readers  of  Dixie  Business  when  kraft  waa 
the  kind  of  mill  thought  of  when  paper  mills 
were  talked  of  In  these  parts. 

Our  good  friend  the  late  Dr.  Herty  con- 
ducted notable  experiments  and  his  research 
laboratory  proved  to  the  skeptics  that  native 
woods  could  be  vised  for  all  kinds  of  paper 
making. 

And  before  Dr.  Herty  there  was  the  laU 
L.  A.  Thomas,  who  had  the  distinction  of 
making  newsprint  for  the  Carroll  County 
Times  and  other  papers  In  a  small  paper 
mill  at  Banning,  Ga.— the  WUklnson  Paper 
Co.,  If  memory  serves  us  right. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Herty  In  December  of 
1937  annoimced  that  his  laborf.tory  would 
have  to  dose  down  unless  more  money  was 
available  many  editors  and  leaders  Joined 
In  the  movement  to  have  the  various  SUtea 
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•T.  8.— The   invention  you  speak  of  In      chief  clerk  with  a  salary  of  30  rupees  (110)       six  million  people  s  year.    He  yearned  to  lay 
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money  for  his  exparlmtnta  to 

itfomery.  Ala.,  a  wtra  n«wa  aCory 
)b«  •.  1937.  which  otM: 
r.  Xia*.  prOTldent  of  tkm  «feamber 
ttM  toutb.  Mid  b«ra  today 
m  m  eataatffopbe'  to  permit  aban- 
a  pulp  and  paper  rcaearcb  labo- 
opcrated  at  Savannah.  Oa..  by 
H  Herty. 
he    waa    wrtttng    Oor.    B.    D. 
Oeorgla.  •ucfeatlng  that  the  State 
tVBds  to  carry  on  the  work,  par- 
ragardlng    development    of    ulM 

from  aotttlMni  plM. 
SUtea.  too.  eoald  proAt  tliroufh 
and   oontlnuanoe   of   the 


appro  irlatKn 


Dlde 


waa  quoted  In  Savannah  dla- 
aaytBf  tte  lataraiory  would  ba 

to  finance  the  work  " 
front  eover  of  the  January   IB38 
Bualneia  waa 
rpad:    "Herty's 
on.- 

D    Rivera,  of  Oeorgla,  haa  In- 

Bualnaaa  that  Dr.  Berty*e  Mtwa- 

at  Savannah.  Oa^  wUl  go 


l»hite 


In  aeetng 
continued  and 
that  ha  fata  whalavw  It  take*  to 
eontfnue.'  **  Oovaraar  Mtmn  aald.  In  an  In- 
tarvtew  w  th  Dlite  BaMMOT. 

^Beprai  ntattva  Jim  Pswtar.  Dlzla  Bual- 
lean  •  tttm  rallaMa  aevcea  aa  we  go 
lo  prM*.  vtn  probebly  latrodon  a  bin  in 
tba  OMffi  !•  LtgMlatura  approprtattBg  tucb 
funda  aa  a  «  aaeaaaary  for  the  graateat  labora- 
tory for  t  M  South 
"Typloa  of  tbe  edltorlala  that  hava  ap- 
m4  ta  Um  oawuapan  over  tha  South  la 
«  «r  «»  fMS  frtrad  Jimny  HaMwan. 
publlahar  of  tb*  WMhvttla  Bmumt.  RMhvtUa. 
Tann  .  aaf  pi  iilJwl  of  Um  AswrtOTw  Newa- 
ulon  Mr.  •mMMMB'*  eduortal 
oil  page  U  of  UUi  ■SfMrtna  (Jkdu- 


My  IMS) 
**«  th* 

of  any  ■ 

of  tha  iaetlnn 


■arty 

IB  Ihatl 


anywiaa 


tsta 


adtdly  baek 
fot  Ih*  common 

rl  of  the  iaetlnn     •    *    •    It  la  back  of 
■arty  |l. 000  000.000  pareent  ** 

■ame  January  t03S  laaue  we  ra« 
14  our  ■dttor'e  Wblrltgtg  column  a 
INSI  John  Tampla  Orava'e  eyn- 
Thu  Muralag  which  road: 
Mrali.  will  afrw  with  tutor 
«««.r^  •-.,  tt  BISlo  •ualnaoo.  ihal  il  would 
to  s  IM  liy  fir  th*  aouih  tf  th*  work  of 
Dr  Chart*  R.  Rerty  thMMI  b*  UaaltMl  in 
ly  th*  la«k  Of  MMto.  rvom  tola 
•hoibton  01  tovonuah.  Dr  M*ny 
tbut*d  tha  Inveatigationa  whloh 
•^uthern  pine  and  black  gum  tier* 
Of  b  h*««prt«l  tniu*- 
Um  viMlb  •«Mtn*nt. 
in  nther  mihNli  vhleh  mtkf 
baa  doQ*  Ml  NMW  ibP**lloii*. 
a  worth  pstonMbl  billion*  of  4ol> 
Isro  to  th{*  region,  but  htai  laborautry  I*  to 
oltor  December  II,  uolato  a*w 
An«B«tng  It  or*  ffoiUMl.'* 


W*  «o4  •<«•*  Umi  th*  wort  of  Dr.  Rortj 
lUM  o*arty  a  quart*r  of  a  e*h- 
ti»y  ago  f*  aought  lo  aaiablMh  a  uewaprtat 
SMU  to  tt  •  •otttb  but  failed  to  intaraat  eap- 
Itbl  la  an  UMiac  it. 

m  wrwU^  that  th*  waoSi  of 
th*  soutN««b  loed  ««  mUia%  pop*r.  atwo- 


•tarted  Dlzl*  Bualnaaa.  With  a  magaslne. 
all  that  la  needed  la  anbaertbera  and  adver» 
tlaara— granted  able  atfMortal  abUlty.  We  aro 
atlll  making  alow  but  ataady  progreaa  to  ge«  ] 
subacrlbera  and  advertlaen  and  we  leave  to  ^ 
othcra  the  Judgment  cf  tha  editorial  fore* 
and  ability.  We  only  do  what  wa  can  and 
try  to  make  up  In  ateadfastneea  and  deter- 
mlnaUon  whauver  we  lack  In  tha  gift  ofj 
worda. 

To    Shartla    Broa..    Mlddleton.    Ohio. 
September  17.  1923.  wa  wrote: 

"Would  you  piOTOT  fumlah  ua  with  to- 
farmatka.  data.  aiMI  couiocua  relative  to! 
pulp  and  newsproit*  mllla? 

"Conalderatton  ta  beUig  given  to  a  plan  to 
atart  a  paper-making  enterprise  ualng  aouth- 
em  pine  and  poaalbly  tubler  gum.  A  dallyj 
tonnage  of  as  to  60  erould  be  dealrable  aa 
baala  for  tentative  purpoaea. 

"I  underaund  that  you  manufacture 
chlnery  and  alao  hava  oaad  machinery  f( 
aale.    Informatloa  and  prteaa  would  not 
undaalrable  for  me  to  have  at  thla  tlm* 

"MegotlaUona  are  being  made  to  get  a 
with  many  yeara  of  practical  cxparlaim 
back  the  enterprtae  with  bu  knowledge 
vaat  treaaure  cheat  of  ezpertence.     8t 
we.  and  it  ta  practically  certain  I  am 
ftdent.  aecure  bia  active  Intereet  the  fl 
will  hav*  tafcan  ft*****  forward  atep  in  hel 
Ing  bring  th*  pav*r  hiduaUj   to  the 
where  pulp  popar  *aB  b*  grown  in  10  to  U 
yeara  large  anoiigh  lor  uae. 

'nbia  geniicman  la  Mr.  L.  A.  Thomaa  who 
haa  the  dlatlnctlon  of  being  the  firat.  ao  far 
la  known,  man  to  cut  down  a  trc*  in 
■Mmlag.  haul  it  3  milaa  to  a  pulp  mill. 
I«  tha  popar  mlL  and  by  wagon  10  mllea  to  i 
email  town  to  ba  u**d  by  th*  n*wap*paff      ' 
at  g  that  day  hot*  ooplM  (or  tho  mob 
the  mill*  to  reAd.    That  happened  a  conaM 
able  Bumbar  of  year*  a*o. 

"Poaalbly    you    would    conatder    b*I| 
finance  thu  propoaad  enterprise     Local 
tal  la  alway*  raody  to  (oater  auch  projecu  I 
th*  ViirtTiri  of  a  larg*  ooneern  who  kaowi 
popar  making  buaineaa  would  t— <  to 
the  eotorpriae  a  aoundneea  oad  InMMa* 
only  praettcal  and  a<p*rl*D0*d  p*opl* 
esert.'^ 

•oom  oraiiaa  uoiig 

Th*  r«ply  tram  Charlaa  W   Shartle. 
Seat,  datai  lopumbcr  13.  IMS.  r*od: 

"W*  hav*  your  l*tt*r  of  the  ITth  and 
that  you  ar*  ooa*ld*nng  th*  OMnufacti 
of  aowaprlni  from  yellow  pine  lumber.  _ 
wtU  aiy  ihot  a*  far  ae  I  know  thia  oUaa  . 
IWlfcM  It  aol  •yltoMt  Hv  iimi*  p*P*c    U 
MS  hst  sHitibw.  or  MlMMMMMd,  It  la  (ou« 
iBiprootMal  to  b)**«h  It  eo  a  «omaMr«| 
baala.    At  th*  wm*  tuae  the  yellow  piao 
b*iaf  uaad  a  froit  »any  milla  in  th*  I"" 
tm  MOklng  pulp  whieh  la  euaverted  lato 


pMlt.btt  MBi 

ihiiii  hm 


J^t  aa  lack  of 


thas  a  mlllloh 
utfU  but  with  111 


to  HOMTly 

thoiiot.  It 

teltan  to  atart 

•i^tal  w*  in  1 


Ih  iWhr  latter  yov  SMhtloh  th* 
lln  af  a  mm  of  aiiiiil  M  tost  gofiiltv 
wUl  aay  that  I  So  hol  b*ll**o  •  aOU  of 
MB*  would  b*  rroAtoMo.  asi  It  wouM  aol 
to  your  aSvaatago  to  ooiMtoutt  *  mill  of  ' 
than  ao  to  too  toM  *apa«lty 

"I  auppoM  you  kaow  that  a  mill  of 
UMI  rtiao  Ihts  tola  of  Monoy.    Th* 
Papor  Od.  M  bttUdlhg  a  mUl  at  Moaro*. 
Thl*  mill  wUl  hav*  a  capacity  of  7ft  tona, 
aaa  laformaS  thai  ih*tf  iav*atm*nt  U  in 
hoishborlionS  of  IMOOJOO.     to  whil* 
d*el  aom*  with  nwS  hOhS  hMMhliMry, 
would  aot  lav«*t  a  SoUar  Is  a  mlU 
•irvalaS  with  thl*  *quipm*ht  baaauaa  I  f« 
vary  aoaMamt  that  it  wouM  sol  b*  a  payi 
lavOTtmaot;  and  la  ordar  to  aosipot*  wit 
th*  larg*  ohd  fta*  aalU*  whMh  or* 
*r*«t*d  la  th*  South  Hm  ostp  way  w« 
It  with  ih*  v«ry  b**t  and  moai 

So  aol  khow  of  anybody  Just  at 
t  tlm*  who  BUgbt  b*  lnt«reatad  la 
elating  la  financing  such  a  propoaltlon. 
hav*  num*roua  opportunltl**  to  mak*  lai 
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la  the  manufactur* 

la  of  aame.  In  short, 

}tu*  of  your  pro- 

v*ry  glad  to  glv*  It 

Id  let  you  h*ar  frooi 

Itlons  or  sugt*atlQua 

ua  would  b*  worth 
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"P.  8. — ^The  Invention  you  speak  of  in 
your  letter  la  alao  a  matter  of  much  Inter- 
act to  us.  and  w*  would  appreciate  complete 
Information  from  you  aa  to  what  this  In- 
vention consists  of." 

The  Invention  referred  to  waa  one  In- 
vented by  tbe  late  Mr.  L.  A.  Thomas  and 
not  that  of  the  editor  of  Dixie  Business. 
Our  lnventi\-e  genius  Is  used  In  devising 
ways  and  means  of  selling  subscriptions  to 
Dixie  Business  and  in  offering  the  maga- 
zine's advertising  columns  to  wbomaoever 
will  accept  It  at  3100  a  page,  with  amaller 
space  In  proportion  to  advertise  their  wares 
and  Institutional  messages. 

Although  complete  documents  In  otir  Saga 
of  IC*w*prlnt  Promotion  are  not  available. 
we  do  have  a  number  that  have  survived 
the  years  and  should  any  of  oiu*  readers  like 
to  have  othera  printed  In  Dixie  Buslaaaa, 
we  Livlte  Invitations  to  do  so. 

Although  we  never  managed  to  put  over 
tbe  South'a  first  newsprint  paper  mill,  we 
hope  that  our  pioneer  work  and  the  letters 
we  wrote  did  play  some  part  in  getting  the 
news  scattered  around  to  leaders  of  tbe  In- 
duntry  ovei  tbe  Nation  that  the  South  of- 
fered big  opportunities  for  paper  mills. 
Whether  we  bad  anything  to  do  with  It  or 
not.  we  are  proud  that  today  tbe  paper  in- 
dustry and  the  chemical  Industry  has  come 
Sooth  and  more  and  mere  will  do  so  k>e- 
eanoe  it  is  profitable  to  do  so. 

Can  anyone  wonder  why  we  were  so  en- 
thusiastic that  tbe  late  Dr.  Herty  carry  on 
hU  scientific  work?  Dr.  Herty— statesman 
of  science 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OBLMUTt  raOM  MAW*n 

IN  THI  KOU81  or  RIPRI8INTATIVK8 
Monday.  Dtcttnbtr  9,  1947 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanlmoua  content  to  extend  my 
remarki  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
X  Include  an  article  from  the  December 
iMue  of  Rttdor's  Digest  by  Blake  Clark, 
In  their  lorloi  Chronicles  of  Amerlcanl- 
Batlon— XIII  entitled  "'O.  J.'  Shows 
That  East  and  West  Can  Meet." 

The  article  follows: 
CMaoNioLia  or  Ammuoanuation— >n 

**•,  i,"  aNOWa  TNAT  SAST  AN«  Wa*T  CAN  MOT 

(By  Blak*  Olatk) 
(Oond*na*d  tmm  St.  Loula  Poil-Olapateb) 

Ooblndram  J.  WatumuU,  of  Honolulu,  la 
en*  Of  ih*  r*w  Bast  Indiana  to  aehiev*  Unitod 
Btat**  cltUMnahlp.  and  f*w  Amarloana  are 
mor*  grateful  for  the  privilege.  To  brlnf 
Indiana  th*  btnefiu  he  has  found  In  Hawaii 
this  rrl*Ddly  merchant  U  |lvta|  n*arly 
1100.000  a  year  through  a  unique  foundation 
wbloh  obtains  Its  funds  from  a  full  partnsr- 
Bhlp  in  his  buBlnsas, 

Watumuli.  whom  hia  (amlly  oall*d  Ooma, 
waa  born  in  Hyderabad,  India.  On  Ooma'a 
olfbth  birihdny  his  fathtr,  a  contractor,  was 
thrown  from  his  cnmol  and  incapacltatsd  for 
HI*.  Ooma's  broUier  Jhamandas  want  over- 
1**8.  aeeklni  a  Job  to  help  support  th*  family. 
Tito  othar  brothers  worked  (or  4  cenu  a  day 
lo  keiB  Ooma,  their  parenu,  and  (our  alat*ra 
aUvo. 

flonui  waa  a  bright  boy  and  did  w*U  In  th* 
tlUato.aebool.  By  tb*  tlm*  h*  Bnlah*d. 
Jhamaadaa,  who  bad  found  work  la  Manila. 
was  abU  to  stake  him  to  a  8-y»ar  course  In 
*af  lne*rlnt.  He  graduated  to  a  Job  with  the 
iMlaa  Oov*rnmtut.  and  in  a  (vw  mouths  was 


chief  clerk  with  a  salary  of  30  rupees  (110) 
a  month.  Englishmen  doing  the  same  work 
drew  20  times  as  much. 

One  day  he  happened  upon  a  book  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  read  excitedly  Vie 
story  of  a  dark  people  gaining  dignity  and 
self-respect  through  tbe  Great  Emancipator. 
Looking  out  his  window  to  where  his  coun- 
trymen passed,  half-starved  and  submlssi^e, 
he  prayed  for  an  Indian  Lincoln. 

In  1917  Goma  received  a  letter  from  Ha- 
waii. "I  now  have  a  branch  store  hen," 
wrote  Jhamandas.  "My  manager  lacks  elO- 
clency.  Would  you,  Brother,  care  to  replace 
hlm?- 

Three  months  later  Goma  walked  down 
tbe  gangplank  in  Honolulu.  At  a  busy  inter- 
section he  saw  a  native  policeman  directing 
traffic.  A  blond,  well-dressed  man  started 
across  the  street  and  was  stopped  by  a  sharp 
command.  The  offender  scurried  back  to 
the  curb.  Watumuli  stood  dumfounded.  It 
was  the  first  time  In  his  life  that  he  had 
heard  a  dark-skinned  man  raise  his  voice  to 
a  white. 

In  his  brother's  bazaar  Ooma  received  tiir- 
ther  surprises.  Cvistomers  and  neighboring 
buslressmen  called  him  "Mister."  Across 
the  lUeet  was  a  soda  fountain  owned  by  a 
Chinese  who  employed  white  clerks.  Every 
day  at  noon  Dr.  Mundorf,  the  optician  next 
door,  stopped  by  and  called  out,  "How  about 
lunch.  O.  J."  They  Joined  a  group  of  other 
businessmen  of  various  races  at  the  Mer- 
chants" Grill. 

Impressed  by  the  democracy  he  found  In 
Hawaii.  G.  J.  took  out  his  first  United  SUtes 
citizenship  papers.  Soon  afterward  he  met 
an  American  girl  with  whom  he  (ell  In  love. 
She  was  Ellen  Jensen,  a  pretty  young  nid- 
haired  music  teacher  from  Reed  College  In 
Oregon.  In  India,  if  they  had  met  at  all, 
custom  would  have  forced  her  to  healtat* 
about  going  out  with  him. 

In  Honolulu,  th*  dark,  slender  man  and  bis 
fair  companion  went  everywhere  without  em- 
barrasament  Ooma  confided  to  her  his  am- 
bitions for  himself  and  India  and  asked  her 
to  help.  They  were  married  In  1922.  llie 
bride  thereby  forfeited  her  United  8tat*a 
eltleanshlp,  but  sh*  *ip*et*d  V>  r*ealn  It  at 
th*  end  of  a  y*ar  when  Goma  would  b* 
allglbl*  to  apply  (or  bis  final  papars. 

Leas  than  a  month  before  Goma  was  to  ob- 
tain his  cltlaenshlp,  th*  Suprem*  Court 
barred  Indiana  undar  th*  law  raatrlctlng  :.m- 
migration  of  orientals.  Neither  he  nor  Bll*n 
could  now  b*oom*  American  cltiaens. 

Tb*r*  waa  nothing  to  do  to  aaa*  tb*  blow 
but  pluaf*  Into  hard  work,  with  htassTlnga 
Ooma  bought  into  the  business,  while  his 
brotbar  gradually  withdraw,  k**plng  onlf  a 
amall  intaroat  for  hlma*l(.  During  th*  next 
10  y*ars  Oonia  and  BlUn  davalopad  what  had 
b**n  a  small  baaaar  into  a  aroaparous  d*- 
partm«nt  stor*.  O.  J.  r«gardad  thoa*  who 
worked  for  blm  aa  (rlanda  and  aquaU.  and  all 
war*  guests  at  bla  horns.  Bach  oMnth  his 
bookkeeper  set  aside  a  paroaataga  of  gross 
salea  for  a  (und  to  eolartaln  tbe  Watumulls 
"*  Co."  at  th*  b*st  Honolulu  rsstauraiiU. 
He  eatabllshed  vacations  with  pay.  a  plan  of 
health  inaurnnoe,  a  model  bonus  system. 
Bvery  *mploye*  own*d  his  own  hom*. 

By  1M7  Watamuirs  methods  were  so  sue- 
ceesful  that  he  put  up  a  handsome  modern 
building.  In  the  next  few  years  he  opened 
another  show  plao*  at  -Walklkl  and  a  third 
downtown.  Mrs.  Watumuli  was  a  full  piirt- 
n*r.  While  bringing  up  a  (nmily  o(  two  glrla 
and  a  boy,  she  preparad  all  tha  ftrmli  ad- 
vertising copy,  and  for  1  year  managed  tha 
main  store,  AssUted  by  loyal-hard-working 
employees,  they  built  up  a  business  that 
grossed  19.000.000  a  year. 

8o  now  O.  J.  was  able  to  aet  on  a  dream 
he  had  long  cherished.  He  wapted  to  help 
India  become  more  like  the  Unitod  SUt«*. 
K*  WRnt*d  to  stop  th*  plaguaa  of  cholera, 
malaria,  and  dysentery  which  killed  five  to 


six  million  people  a  year.  He  yearned  to  lay 
food  before  the  80.000.000  there  who  are  al- 
ways hungry.  Indla'a  salvation,  he  was  eon- 
vlnced.  lay  In  industrlaUaatton.  India  hao 
the  iron  to  forge  her  own  waahlng  machlnea. 
refrigerators,  and  bathtubs,  but  lacks  the 
knowledge  and  the  means  to  get  It  out  of  the 
.ground.  Power  to  bring  electricity  to  her 
700.000  villages  rushes  unhameesed  down 
torrential  rivers.  She  needs  engineers  as 
desperately  as  doctors. 

Coma  poured  out  his  dream  to  a  lawyer 
friend.  The  lawyer  said,  "Don't  break  your 
heart.  What  can  one  person  do  for  400,(XX),- 
000  people?  It  will  take  bUllona  of  dollars 
and  millions  of  men  to  revitalize  India."^ 

"The  longest  Journey  begins  with  a  singla 
step."  replied  G.  J.  "I  Intend  to  Uke  It." 
He  and  Ellen  decided  to  begin  by  sending 
highly  qualified  Indians  to  the  United  States. 
They  would  be  experts  In  their  fields,  matur* 
men  and  women  able  to  absorb  tbe  most  up- 
to-date  techniques  In  such  matters  as  con- 
trolling epidemics,  preventing  infections  In 
mothers  and  babies,  canning  food,  and  build- 
ing machines.  To  obtain  the  necessary  money 
they  hit  upon  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  foun- 
dation which  would  be  a  partner  in  the 
business. 

The  first  year  they  offered  14  fellowships, 
guaranteeing  passage  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  tuition  at  a  university  of  the  candi- 
date's choice,  and  S150  a  month  for  3  years 
for  living  expenses.  The  grants  were  open 
to  anyone  In  India — no  political  or  religiotis 
strings  attached.  The  sole  consideration  was 
merit  and  ability  to  help  the  country. 

The  announcement  caused  great  excite- 
ment throughout  India.  Newspapers  dubbed 
WatumuU  "the  Cecil  Rhodea  of  India."  Two 
thousand  applications  poured  In.  and  an  im- 
partial board  o(  American  and  Indian  edu- 
cators and  scientists  appraised  the  applicant*. 
Among  the  dozen  accepted  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Mahendra  Bhat,  who  went  to  Tulan*'* 
schools  of  tropical  medicine  and  social  work 
to  equip  themselves  to  fight  tropical  disease*. 
Two  women  gynecologists,  Drs.  Lakhanl  and 
Naslr-ud-Dln,  one  a  Hindu,  the  other  a  Moe- 
lem,  were  selected  to  perfect  their  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  prenatal  and  postnatal 
care.  An  engineer,  M.  A.  Lokhande  of  Bom- 
bay, waa  given  a  grant-in-aid  at  Rutgera 
University  to  study  s*wag*  disposal— a  n«f  • 
lected  problem  (or  thousands  oS  workman'a 
hovels  In  his  city. 

To  tnoreaae  food  supplies,  R.  D.  R.  Iyengar 
atudled  flaherles  at  the  University  o(  Waah- 
lagton.  Millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
will  toueh  no  meat,  only  fiah.  India's  4,000 
mllos  of  eoaat  line  and  000.000  equar*  miles 
of  rivora  and  lakaa  team  with  ftah,  but  be- 
cause el  outmoded  taehatqwi  the  yearly 
eatoh  ta  amall  • 

India  haa  one-third  of  all  the  cattle  in 
tha  world-4»8,000,000  head,  but  only  N  par- 
eent let  the  care  that  enablea  them  to  give 
milk  Amar  Rathore,  an  axpari  on  tha  staff 
of  a  govarnment  cattle  farm,  came  to  Iowa 
Btate  Oolleg*  to  study  the  best  msihoda  of 
improving  milk  production.  Indiana  who 
will  not  touch  moat  win  drink  milk,  tbo 
n*xt  b*at  aouroa  of  animal  protein. 

The  Watumulla  enlisted  the  aid  of 
loan  induatrlas.  Pour  young  Indian 
neers  ar*  gaining  practical  •xp*rl*no*  at 
Allis-Ohalm*rs:  thr**  ar*  working  aa  cham- 
lata  at  Seagram's,  studying  the  mantifacttir- 
ture  of  Industrial  alcohol,  and  another  is  at 
the  Qisholt  Machine  Co.'a  shop  building 
small  machines  and  motors. 

WatumuU  is  especially  proud  of  two  men 
who**  foundation-sponsored  work  will  b«i- 
*flt  both  continents.  Dr.  J.  V,  Bhat  ba* 
done  imporunt  work  at  the  University  of 
California  in  laolating  a  micro-organlam  to 
dlsaolv*  kldaoy  atoaa*.  which  ar*  a  common 
caus*  of  daatb  in  hia  country.  Dr.  M. 
Asirvsdham.  of  tha  Boudder  Hospital  in 
Vellore.  had  often  atood  helpleealy  by  and 
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Mo  idoy.  December  9.  1947 

Mrs.  SB  TTH  of  Maine..  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  "Ftu  vckm  Bolton  has  shown  her 
great  ralie  not  only  to  the  people  of 
but  alao  to  tbe  people  of  the 
Mai  ion.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
I  he  press  in  aiy  ovn  State — 


Portland  Press  Herald— has  recoffnlied 
and  commended  Representative  Boltoh 
for  her  recent  and  effective  speech  oa 
the  necessity  of  aid  to  Eiirope  to  fight  tb«  \ 
cold  war  that  Russia  is  waging. 

This  Is  but  another  instance  in  which 
PKAMcn  BtOLXon  has  forcefully  shown 
that  she  is  one  of  the  most  informed,  in* 
telllgent.  and  understanding  Members  tag 
Congress.  She  continues  to  amase  ttaoag 
of  us  in  the  House  with  her  keen,  pene- , 
trating  mind,  her  energetic  and  discern- 
ing ability  to  get  at  the  real  facts,  and 
her  pleasing  and  interesting  manner  of 
analyiing  and  presenting  the  facts. 

THX  rtXMCH   BTSIKXa 

RepresenUtlve  Boltow.  of  Ohio,  made  an 
effective  speech  in  the  Bouae  the  other  day 
that  brought  genuine  applause  from  her 
hearers.  She  was  one  of  those  Members  who 
crulaed  about  Europe  last  summer  and  fall, 
and  she  returned  conflrmed  in  mind  as  to 
what  is  going  on  abroad  and  what  must  be 
done  here  at  home.  Overshadowing  every- 
thing else,  aha  said,  la  the  conviction  that 
Moscow  U  waging  relentless  cold  war  ag.^nst 
the  United  Statca — a  war  In  which  the  United 
SUtea  muat  go  all-out  If  It  hopes  to  avoid  a 
shooting  war.     She  said: 

"Having  read  the  Communist  posters.  In- 
credible in  the  vlciousness  of  their  attacks 
upon  the  United  States,  having  read  the  Paris 
newspapera.  having  seen  some  at  the  hand- 
bills fiooding  the  city.  I  confess  to  an  inability 
to  understand  how  men  can  say.  'I'm  not  for 
this  aid  unices  France  stops  the  strikes.' 
Can't  they  realise  that  the  Commies  do  not 
propose  to  let  the  strikes  abate  in  the  slight- 
est if  they  can  keep  th«n  going?  Can't  they 
see  the  dark  hand  of  Moeeow  keeping  the  fire 
going  under  the  pot  of  discontent  and 
deepalr?" 

Tliaae  are  fair  questions,  the  correct  an- 
swers to  which  are  known  to  the  Senate,  but 
unknown  to  far  too  many  Members  of  the 
House,  where  there  Is  an  evident  unwllllng- 
mmm  to  act  with  energy  and  speed  upon  the 
Marahsll  stopgap  plan,  and  a  sudden  solid- 
tads  for  economy — In  the  wrong  place  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bolton's 
testimony  will  have  effect  unless  some  of  the 
Members  take  refuge  In  what  they  caU  their 
private  advices  from  abroad.  PuU  coopera- 
tion with  the  admlnlatratlcm  program  stUl 
has  a  chance  of  shoving  a  shooUng  war  well 
Into  the  futtue.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  the 
only  chance,  and  It  aeene  strangs  that  there 
are  any  who  are  unwlUlng  to  take  It.  TO 
qtiote  Walter  Wlnchell  for  once.  "Bread  on 
water's  much  cheaper  than  blood  on  streets.' 
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Monday.  December  i.  1947 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
dies dtaenssion  on  the  European  tempo- 
rmry-ald  legislation  several  Members  rec- 
ommended that  shipments  of  the  various 
exports  to  Russia  be  completely  curtailed. 

In  Saturday's  edition  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune.  editor  H.  B.  Snyder  has  written 
an  editorial  setting  out  some  practical 
thoughts  concerning  our  present  com- 
wmn»  with  the  Soviet  Union.    His  edito- 
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Guilt  by  Association  Criticned  by  New 
York  Times  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  YO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  here  is  deeply  concerned  about 
loyalty  to  our  Government,  and  about 
loyalty  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
Government  is  founded. 

We  differ  only  in  our  approach:  and 

-^here  are  many  of  us — I  Include  myself — 

who  believe  that  in  our  fear  of  disloyalty 

we  are  lilcely  to  betray  our  fundamental 

principles. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  that  I  read  the  editorial 
which  follows  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Saturday.  December  6.  1947,  which  states 
explicitly  the  attitude  I  myself  have 
taken. 

The  New  York  Times  Is  not  known  as 
a  liberal  newspaper:  it  is  known  as  a  fair 
and  honest  newspajser.  whose  editorial 
policies  have  set  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  of  influence.  When  the 
Times  decries  the  theory  of  "guilt  by 
association"  and  advises  the  Attorney 
General  to  avoid  the  issuance  of  lists  of 
proscribed  organizations  and  make  "de- 
cisions as  far  as  possible  on  individual 
merit."  it  heartens  all  of  us  who  have 
objected  to  the  current  wave  of  hysteria. 

WTTHOUT   Dtn   PaOCESS 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  has  desig- 
nated some  90  organizations  in  this  country 
as  "totalitarian.  Fascist,  Communist,  or  sub- 
versive." Membership  In  one  or  more  of 
these  organizations  will  be  one  factor  in  test- 
ing the  fitness  of  Federal  employees  under 
President  Truman's  loyalty  order. 

Obviously  worried  by  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  him,  Mr.  Clark  has  delayed  Issuing 
the  list,  and  he  has  now  Issued  it  with  a 
qualification  which  ought  to  win  the  warm 
approval  of  those  who  look  upon  clvU  liber- 
ties as  the  first  line  of  our  democratic  de- 
fense.   As  be  puts  It: 

"OuUt  by  association  has  never  been  one 
of  the  principles  of  American  Jurisprudence. 
We  must  be  satisfied  that  reasonable  grounds 
exist  for  concluding  that  an  Individual  Is  dis- 
loyal.   That  must  be  the  guide." 

But  guilt  by  association  is  certainly  Im- 
plied in  the  procedure  which  the  Attorney 
General  was  in  duty  bound  to  follow  under 
the  Presidential  order.  The  designated  or- 
ganizations, some  of  them  schools,  were 
studied  under  that  order  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  The  FBI  findings  were 
then  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  in  ttirn  made  them  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident's loyalty  board.  There  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  these  organizations. 
None  of  them,  so  far  as  appears,  is  Ulegal 
under  present  Federal  laws.  No  doubt  they 
had  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
Federal  investigators.  They  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  defend  themselves  by  what  Is 
knovm  In  otir  constitutional  law  as  due 
process. 

Some  of  the  names  cited  speak  for  them- 
selves. There  are  organizations  that  are 
frankly  Communist  and  others  that  are 
recofl^nisably  Fascist,  and  membership  In 
either  sort  implies  a  disbelief  In  American 
forms  o£  democracy.    This  belieX  la  not  a 


crime,  but  it  tmflts  the  person  who  holds  It 
for  Federal  positions  in  which  he  would 
be  expected  to  work  through  those  forms 
and  in  the  democratic  spirit.  Other  or- 
ganizations are  less  easily  identified:  the 
publication  of  this  list  wUl  at  least  cauae 
many  persons  who  are  associated  with  one 
or  another  of  them  to  reexamine  the  basis 
of  their  membership.  StUl  other  organiza- 
tions on  the  list  are  new  to  most  of  us.  We 
simply  do  not  know  the  evidence  under 
which  they  are  blacklisted.  We  do  know 
Communists  often  infiltrate  organizations 
which  are  not  Communist  and  we  know  that 
Communists  and  non -Communists  may  oc- 
casionally agree  up  to  a  certain  point — 
for  instance,  in  their  concern  for  refugees 
who  dare  not  return  to  Franco  Spain. 

Our  Federal  Government  l8-<J«rtalnly  under 
no  obligation  to  employ  persons  who  do  not 
believe  In  our  form  of  government.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  Government  will  be 
on  safer  grotmd.  well  vrtthln  the  principles 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  if  it  makes  its  decisions 
as  far  as  possible  on  individual  merit.  If  it 
abandons  the  rule  of  "guilt  by  association" 
wherever  it  possibly  can.  and  if  it  gives 
every  organization  designated  as  "sub- 
versive," Just  as  It  would  give  an  individual, 
a  public  day  in  court. 


Naval  Air  Reserve  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  Capt.  WilUam  Gordon 
Roper,  a  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  of  the  class  of  1898,  vis- 
ited with  me  the  other  day  and  brought 
along  a  speech  which  he  recently  had 
written.  It  concerned  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  air  naval  reserve  in  each  of 
the  48  States. 

Captain  Roper  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  such  a  program 
in  New  Mexico,  where  he  now  resides. 
Although  his  own  program  is  directed  at 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  which  is  so  ably 
represented  in  this  Congress,  it  is  really 
a  program  which  should  attract  the  at- 
tention of  every  other  State. 

Naturally  I  personally  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  such  a  program,  because  it 
was  in  New  Orleans  that  the  naval  air 
reserve  program  gained  its  quota  first. 
There  Capt.  James  Leeper,  commandant 
of  the  naval  air  station  in  New  Orleans, 
has  done  a  remarkable  job. 

I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
gap  has  been  spanned  between  Captain 
Roper,  who  is  now  72  and  retired,  and  has 
seen  service  in  every  war  from  the  Span- 
ish-American War  to  the  recent  conflict, 
and  Captain  Leeper,  who  has  served  his 
country  with  distinction  in  the  recent 
war,  is  most  interesting. 

I  believe  it  would  serve  uaiall  well  to 
read  what  Captain  Roper  has  to  say  on 
the  subject  and  for  that  resuson  I  have 
obtained  permission  to  insert  his  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

My  fellow  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  the  fol- 
lowing i«  aimed  at  the  students  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  New  Mexico  and  tbe  high-school 
and  college  studenu  from  coast  to  coast, 
because  the  future  of  this  land  lies  in  thslr 
hands. 

I  am  not  here  to  speak  for  the  Navy  or 
the  Navy  Department.  I  am  here  on  my 
own  as  a  citizen  of  New  Mexico.  My  only 
recompense  wiU  be  the  accomplishment  of 
a  self-made  mission.  The  establishment  of 
«  full-fledged  naval  air  reserve  station  in 
New  Mexico.  When  and  if  authorized  by 
the  Navy  Department  it  wUl  become  fabu- 
lous. 

Now  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you.  young  man. 
that  the  Interest  in  forming  the  sUUon  la 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Since  noon.  November  24,  George  Atkinson 
(American  Legion)  and  I  in  a  plane  from 
the  Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Reserve  Station, 
visited  and  talked  with  key  young  men  in 
Roswell.  Clovls,  Tucumcarl,  Gallup,  and 
Santa  Fe. 

Xt  each  place  we  found  a  warm  welcome 
for  tbe  cause,  with  a  fixed  healthy  en- 
thuslasm. 

You  and  I  must  thank  the  Messrs.  Charles 
C.  Broome,  president  of  the  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dan  Burrows,  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  Tribune:  Frai  k  Rand, 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican;  Jos 
Behl.  of  Boren-Behl  Sportings  Goods:  Knox 
Converse,  manager  of  Converse  Motor  Co.; 
Radio  sutions  KGOM.  KOAT,  KVER:  and 
the  American  Legion  for  their  valiant  effort 
In  this  cause. 

They  make  a  team  of  nine— tmsparingly 
donating  time,  thought,  and  material  out  of 
which  will  come  to  you  great  good,  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally,  when  once  ths 
station  is  functioning. 

KGGM,  KOAT,  and  KVER.  though  keen 
rivals  in  business  are  aa  one  when  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  at  stake. 

The  undertaking  Is  a  bit  audacious  for  a 
State  of  some  600.000  population;  so  it  is  up 
to  you.  young  man.  to  concentrate,  remem- 
ber, and  pass  on  the  following:  Because  of 
our  remarkable  terrain,  high  and  low  alti- 
tudes, surpassingly  superb  year-around  ell- 
mate,  with  more  year-round  free-flying  hotira 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  we  could  be- 
come a  great,  if  not  tbe  greatest,  naval  air 
reserve  training  center — the  most  economi- 
cal of  all. 

En  passant,  Navy  and  Air  Force  fliers  of 
long  experience  in  peace  and  war  tell  ms 
that  basic  training  shoiUd  be  done  at  about 
this  altitude  rather  than  near  sea  level. 

When  established  and  equipped  you  will 
receive  free  training  in  a  variety  of  trades 
and  skills;  keep  up  with  scientific  and  techni- 
cal developments,  having  both  civilian  and 
naval  air  application.  For  example,  Atlanta's 
station  has  an  amazing  educational  program 
offering  an  education  to  any  man  in  academic 
or  technical  training  out  of  which  he  could 
get  high  school  or  college  credits.  We  must 
have  it  here. 

The  brilliant  Lt.  Frank  Hartrberger.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  organized  and  put  It  In 
practice.  In  my  notebook  he  wrote  a  com- 
plete brochure  of  same.  He  would  be  happy 
to  come  here  temporarily  and  net  up  hla 
system  for  us. 

You  will  find  athletic  faclllti  ,  baseball, 
football,  etc.,  numerous  Indoor  spurts;  hous- 
ing for  the  stationkeepers.  as  well  as  for  ths 
week-end  volunteer  fliers. 

A  lot  of  war  surplus  is  scattered  over  ths 
land.  If  alert  we  of  New  Mexico  will  get  our 
share  of  it  for  use  in  building  our  top-flight 
station. 

Composed  of  citizens  carefully  supervised 
•nd  trained  by  responsible  leaders  of  the 
commtinlty.  the  station,  like  the  other  naval 
air  reserve  stations  from  coast  to  coast,  will 
welcome  community  xmderstandlng  and  stip- 
port. 
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fltataa  Naval  Air  Reaerve  la  a 
over  and  abova  all  else,  no 
bedding  there.  With  a  completely 
lystem  of  training,  a  unique  esprit 
It  Is  deattned  to  become  our  corps 
under  the  giUdaaca  ct  Rear  Adm. 
C.  Kwen. 

It  Is  a  peacetime  career:  part 
.  full  time  for  others.  There  la 
tt  two  full  time  career  iren:  a 
second  class,  ship's  cook,  aca  25, 
for  duty  August  6.  1946.  with  base 
.  family  allowance,  conunutad 
ba  geta  $32S.M  a  month.  A  iteamsn 
aga  ts.  reportad  for  duty  Aoguat 
1th  base  pay.  family  allowance,  com- 
i^tlons.  and  ba  get  tMa.SO  a  month. 
theaa  men  will  be  advanced  In 
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AvteM  m  la  the  only  transportation  to  de- 
velop  V  nr   Mexico  oonunercially   and  splr- 
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list.    That  wUl  not  be  ao  hot  for  yon. 

interested. 

To  properly  upkeep  and  maintain 
Ically  10  sqtiadrons.  we  wUl  need  1.100 
listed  men  from  apprentice  saaaaaa  to 
petty  ofllcer,  some  2flO  ofllcera  frooi 
to  commanders.     If  there  are  not  enc 
properly  fitted  men  In  the  State  to  All 
complement.  I  am  sure  that  the  nine  leade 
mentioned   herein    will   be   hapfj  ^   ^1' 
with  men  from  any  State,  eaai,  waat,  nc 
or  south. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  180  men  may 
appointed  annually  to  the  Naval  Ac 
from  the  total  number  of  Naval 
and  Naval  Air  Reservists. 

Among  the  part  time  and  full  timers 
will    be    doctors,    derks,    mechanics. 
trlcians.  high  school  and  ooUsge  studani 
lawyers  and  bankers,  etc. 

Three  hundred  of  the  enlisted  men 
28  oOlcers  will  ba  aaalgned  as  stattonkc 
The  balance  of  enlisted  men  and  ofllcers 
be  In  the  part  time  volunteers. 

Oont  let  thU  Stau  down.    So  shake  a 
alwaya  have  application  blanks  on  your 
son.     Get  them  signed  properly  and 
to  Albuquerque's  chamber  of  commerce 
once.     The   blanks   are   at   Navy   recrultli 
atations  and  American  Lagloo  poats. 

When  s  sufficient  number  of  signed  sppi 
cations  are  ii^hand.  then  and  not  until  th« 
will  we  put  It  up  to  Washington.     Aided 
an  upaurge  of  New  Ifezlco's  spirit,  demai 
ing  that  we  join  the  fast-growing  netwc 
of  Nsval  Air  Reaerve  staUons,  so  that 
young   avlatora   may   broaden   their   kn< 
edtje    and    gain    experience    through    int 
change  of  fllghta  with  other  Naval  Air 
aerve  atatlona  ttaroogtiGUt  the  land. 

It  can.  It  must  be  done. 

Let's  do  It  for  New  Mexico,  a  land  of  U 
humidity,  enchanting  stmshlne.  long  II 
and  a  happy  one.  your  State  and  my  Stat 

Let's  do  It  for  ourselves  and  our 


Aiadu:  TIm  "Promisea  UmT*? 


KZTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THS  HOC8B  OP  RKPRS8KNTATIVIS ' 
Momdat.  December  8,  1947 

Ue.  LaCOMPTB.    Mr  Speaker. 
l(«\re  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
010.  I  Include  the  following  article 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawsoi 
mhlch   appeared  In  the  National 
Usher  for  November  1947: 

ALAaxA:  Th>  "PaoiuaKO  Lakd"? 


caT  or  'Tmaar  aomjima  am  tbm  araoa 
arr    roa    awAimc    rtn.rwoa0. 

INOOSTST 

(By    Representative    Wiluam    A.    lUwi 
aaooDd  District  of  Utah) 

(CoagrHiBan  Dawaotr  la  a  Mamber  of 
Bouse  Public  Lands  Committee  and  haa 
returned  from  a  3-wecks  Inspection  of 
waouteaa  of  Alaaka.) 

Tor  too  many  yanra  Alaska  haa  been 
ferred  to  aa  "the  promlaed  land  "    Today 
atands  an  tha  varga  of  a  huge  expansion 
IztdtisUial  activity. 

My  recent  vlait  to  Alaska  has  codvUic 
me    that    this    future    development 
prnmtis.  not  only  to  reaidenu  of  Alaska. 
tha  newspaper  industry  of  the  United  8tal 
as   well.     During   the   war   years 
new^Mkpers   have   been   faced  with   a 
aeriotjB  ahortaga  at  newsprint.    World 
ductlon  of  nawsprtnt  la  fast  getting 
what   it  vras  before  the  war.     Output 
year  was  7.083.000  tons,  eomparad  to  7.733 
000  tana  In  1938.     Tha  trouble  now  stai 
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tons  of  sulfite  pulp  a  year  or  well  over  a 
million  tons  of  newsprint  paper,  which  Is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  present  annual 
newqprlnt  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  entire  Tongass  Forest  area  there  Is 
an  estimated  commercial  stand  of  virgin  tim- 
ber amounting  to  78.500.000.C00  board  feet. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Forestry  Department 
to  sell  sufficient  timber  for  four  additional 
plants  some  years  in  the  future,  making  a 
total  of  6  plants  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
All  this,  coupled  with  an  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  Southern  States,  will  greatly  al- 
leviate the  newsprint  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  two  plants  are  now  in  the  bid- 
ding stage.  Bidders  on  the  Petersburg  plant 
hsve  been  given  until  January  5.  1948,  to 
qualify.  An  oral  auction  of  ail  such  qual- 
ified bidders-  wUl  be  held  in  WashlngUm  on 
February  18.  1948. 

Large  pulpwood  manufacturers  In  the 
United  Statea  have  also  submitted  propxisals 
for  the  Ketchikan  plant.  These  firms  have 
had  their  engineers  on  the  grouiKl  for  the 
past  few  months  and  the  indications  are 
that  bids  wUl  be  let  within  the  next  6 
months. 

Congress  has  evidenced  an  active  interest 
In  UUs  development  and  the  Indications  are 
that  full  cooperation  will  be  given  In  this 
giant  undertaking. 

On  the  future  at  Alaska  rests  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  on  the  availability  of  a 
free  preaa  reats  tha  defense  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 


Political  Ismt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8, 1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Russian  communism.  German  socialism 
under  Hitler.  Italian  socialism  under 
Musjiolinl.  British  socialism  under  the 
falsely  called  labor  goverimient  of  Brit- 
ain, and  new  dealism  are  all  the  same 
disease.     All  are  police  .states. 

What  appear  to  be  differences  between 
these  isms  are  but  manifestations  of 
different  forms  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  identically  the  same  social  and 
economic  malady. 

All  the  bodies  controlling  these  isms 
subsist  on  the  sweat  and  toil  of  others 
by  substituting  the  political  profit  motive 
for  the  private  profit  motive;  political 
lalasez  faire — let  the  politicians  run  the 
affairs  of  the  workers — for  private  laissez 
faire — let  the  workers  run  their  own  af- 
fairs— government  by  men  and  bureaus 
for  government  by  representation  and 
law;  a  politically  planned  economy  for 
a  natural  economy. 

All  are  based  on  the  principle  of  un- 
limited power  to  tax.  to  expropriate 
private  property,  to  "take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned." 

New  dealism  is  not  as  fully  developed 
Into  a  police  state  as  the  others  but  it 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. About  all  it  needs  to  finish  the 
job  is  the  power  it  is  now  inveigling 
Congress  to  give  it — peacetime  price  and 
wage  control,  rationing,  authority  to 
seize  farm  crops,  livestock,  savings,  and 
so  forth.  The  President  himself  has 
said  90.  though  perhaps  at  an  unguarded 
moment. 


Sodal-Seciinty  Profras  Wanted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  cAUFoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  4.  1947 

Mrs.  E>OUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  vainly  pleading 
for  action  on  the  broad  social -security 
program  recommended  year  after  year 
by  the  President  and  endorsed  by  both 
political  parties  in  their  1944  platforms 
were  pleased  to  hear  on  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 18,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
all-powerful  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
KrnrrsoHl  had  joined  forces  with  us.  He 
tells  us  that  everywhere  he  traveled  in 
his  own  district  and  in  16  other  States 
];>eople  were  asking  the  same  question, 
namely,  why  more  thought  is  not  being 
given  "to  the  needs  and  suffering  of  our 
own  indigent." 

Some  of  us  have  been  asking  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area  the  same  question  repeatedly 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  voice  of  the 
people,  himgry  for  security  in  their  later 
years  and  other  times  of  need,  has  at 
last  been  heard. 

It  does  seem  strange,  however,  that  it 
takes  starvation  in  Europe  to  arouse  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
security at  home.  He  has  not  lacked  for 
information. 

In  1948  a  technical  study— Issues  in 
Social  Security,  a  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  1946 — wsis  made  and 
published  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  spelled  out  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  social  security  program  in 
persuasive  detail. 

He  has  not  lacked  for  evidence  of  pop- 
ular support  for  social  security  exten- 
sion. Extensive  hearings — see  3  volumes 
of  Hearings  on  Social  Security  before 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1946 — were 
held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
following  the  release  of  the  technical  re- 
port and  witnesses  representing  the  wid- 
est possible  range  of  viewpoint  appeared 
to  support  comprehensive  liberalization 
of  the  program.  I  refer  to  such  groups 
as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
CIO.  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  Grange,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Federal  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  and  a  great  many  others. 

He  has  not  lacked  for  encouragement 
from  his  own  party,  which  in  1944 
pledged  itself— see  Republican  platform 
of  1944 — to  extension  of  the  existim;  old- 
age  insurance  and  unemployment  sys- 
tems to  all  employees  not  already  cov- 
ered as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of 
programs  for  maternal  and  child  health, 
dependent  children,  and  assistance  to 
the  blind. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
determined  this  year  to  press  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  made  year  after 
year  by  the  committee — see,  for  exa.mple. 


House  Report  594  and  other  reports  on 
stopgap  social-security  legislation — to 
give  this  matter  priority  next  year.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  popular  demand 
for  real  social  security  for  all  our  people 
is  at  last  to  be  fulfilled  and  the  pledges 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  this  end  are 
to  be  redeemed. 

But  we  are  not  for  a  moment  deluded 
that  this  has  anything  in  the  world  to  do 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  with  aid  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery.  What  kind  of  national 
self-belittlement  is  this  which  says  we. 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  cannot 
afford  both  security  for  our  own  people 
and  a  helping  hand  to  those  European 
nations  in  whose  recovery  we  have  such  a 
stake?  What  kind  of  tactic  is  this  which 
se^s  to  confuse  the  great  humanitarian 
impulse  of  the  American  people  by  illu- 
sory conflicts  and  delusive  doubts  lest 
this  endanger  their  own  chance  to 
achieve  security  for  themselves  and  their 
families?  Of  course,  we  are  going  to 
press  for  a  broader  social-security  pro- 
gram, and  thi4  j^ould  be  a  good  year  for 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  show  their  good  faith  in  at  least 
this  one  area  of  social  legislation. 

But  we  are  also  going  to  fulfill  our 
pledges  to  human  kind  in  the  broader 
arena.  What  is  social  security  worth  at 
home  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be 
everlastingly  threatened?  What  is  so- 
cial security  worth  at  home  if  the  people 
of  Europe  are  starving,  embittered,  and 
desperate?  Above  all,  what  kind  of  mis- 
chief is  this  which  asks  us  to  blind  our- 
selves to  the  hunger  for  security  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  order  to  achieve  it 
for  ourselves?  Security,  like  peace,  is 
Indivisible,  and  we  must  and  can  direct 
our  efforts  to  achieving  it  simultaneously 
at  home  and  abroad. 


If  We  Really  BeiieTC  ia  Free  Enterprise  the 
Unjost  Restraints  on  Sale  of  Marfarine 
Should  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ABKANSA8 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  Federal  taxes  on  margarine.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Agricxilture  will 
get  aroimd  to  this  problem,  in  justice, 
not  only  to  the  producers  of  margarine, 
but  primarily  to  millions  of  consumers 
who  are  entitled  to  fairer  treatment.  Un- 
der leave  previously  granted  by  the  House 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  tho 
Washington  Dally  News: 

CHANCE  TO  BI   HTROES 

We  don't  know  what  meaauree  for  controll- 
ing tlie  cost  of  living  will  be  proposed  by 
Fraaldent  Truman  or  enacted  by  the  special 
aeaalon  of  Congress. 

But  we  know  one  simple  measure,  long 
overdue,  that  would  help  materially: 

Repeal  the  Federal  tax  on  marsarlne. 

There  is  no  respectable  reason  for  theae 
taxes.    Their  sole  purpose  la  to  protect  tha 
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It  •bouM  azMl  to  BMk* 

7  liioQnv«BitDt. 

«  BBMittlacturer  must  pay  a 

IM  of  1600  a  jcar.  plT»  a  tax 
eent'oB  mch  pound  of  uncol- 

b«  aella.  Rta  tax  for  wUlng 
■Mwtarlna  would  Iw  a  prohlbttlT*  10 
pound. 

WwlTM  caat  boy  ytfldw 

■furt  work  Um  eolcrtai 
kt  home. 

3oTenuDcnt  charge*  wholMalcra 
rttatlan  M.  for  the  prtrilcge  of  ■elllag 
Buogartee.  If  they  sold  It  eolorad. 
lera  vooM  have  to  pay  HM  a  year, 


are  no  •Imllar  l^ederal  taxes  on  other 
Iren    wtth    thee*    taaM    aad    faoa. 
ur*  rank  diecrlmUiaUoo  atntaat  aMV- 
It  aeUa  for  about  half  the  price  of 
But  It  would  be  even  cheaper  etlU 
axee  and  feee  were  taken  off. 
Mils  to  take  tlMm  off  haw  been  ta- 
in raoMit  filoni  of  Oonfreea.  but 
by  tba  influenca  at  the  butter  lobby, 
ikn  offtn  a  grand  opportunity 
rid  uf  them. 

how  many  acnaton  and  Repre- 

would  rather  please  the  butter 

han  be  heroes  to  mlUlona  of  house- 
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Jronday.  December  8. 1947 

Mr.  ISMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  SpMk- 
•r.  un  ier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
IniJudlng  as  a  part  thereof  an  edi- 
torial   which    appeared    In    the    Akron 
Beacop  Journal  of  Noffcaiber  12.  1947: 
ospaofT  worn  xoaarcAjf  lacovxaT 


oat 

should 


Th*  llanlman  coomiltta*  report  and 
tary  a  State  MarahalTs  sCattaseDt  of  pur- 
iroTlde  Congress  with  gutdelyx^ka  as 
It  begl  ts  to  work  Its  way  through  the  maae 
Buropean  loewvery  program. 
Althniugb  thcra  la  iMMral  a^aeaMnt  on 
the  idofi  of  helping  wastara  Barop*  oat  of  Its 
Itiee.  Senator  Tatt's  wam- 
tfeat  rringfsss  wUl  write  no 
rhecks  for  the  adaUnlKratlon  to  fill 
IfThtle  he  sgrsee  that  reasonable  aid 
be  given,  the  Republican  leader  Is 
to  fight  wholesale  additions  to 
Jtmcnts  that 
itlc  inflation  and  require 
Ion  ct  prlee  controls.  TArr't  argu- 
ments n  oirtaln  to  act  as  a  brake  upon  free 
spcndh  c  abroad. 

OoB|  rwMMn  should  paste  on  their  desks 
or  IB  '  hair  hats  thee*  fundamental 
<  he    Prealdent's    19- member 

by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
W.  AviHU  BarrUnan: 

'"Sue  1  mid  mart  ba  vlewad  not  as  a  means 
jot  sup^tlng  Stiropa  but  as  a  spark  which 
'•an  fin  ths  engine. 

all  its  resouresa.  the  United  SUtcs  U 
no  Umitlass  ooraveopia. 
toovaof 


m  aati- 
tba  part «( tbis 
to  sdmlnisfr 


m 
In 


A  UKspnat  for  Eorapeas  RccaTary  sense 


VrTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


The 
resllstic  approadi  to  tba  pioblsai  of 
pean  aid.     If  the  Interim  assistance  li 
at«ly  rcqulrad  and  the  long-rang* 
FTogram  are  to  produce  the  desired  rcav 
the    first   condition    Is   thst   Kuropeans 
warned  that  theyll  liave  to  work. 

If  tb*  Curopean  people  are  not  sufflde 
lotareatad  In  ramaining  daaneratic  and 
to  work   for   thoao  prtniigM,  th*    Unit 
etatea  can  better  spend  its  aKmsy  on  buU<! 
Its  military  dsCsnaas. 

The  American  poopla.  at  the  same 
must  realise  that  this  cotmtry  cannot 
or  give  sixteen  to  twenty  btllloos  In 
or  products  without  sacrifices  on  tmt 
I*resldent  Truman  has  baoa  inclined  to 
the  klarahall  plan  as  a  pabiiMB  adventur 
cbaek  writing.    But  tba  aMnay  has  t 
tb*  bank  when  the  diaeka  are  prsaei.trd 
payment.     And  the  money  must  come 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Tb*  Harrlman  committee  wisely 
tiut  the  European  woo^ary  plan  be 
out  of  taxes  ratbar  tban  by  traasury 
Ing.     "Maintenance    of    a    surplus 
United  Sutes  Treasury  Is  s  necessity 
inflationary  period."  the  report  states. 

MoraoTcr.  tba  taxpayer  will  have  a 
Interest  In  how  his  dollar  Is  spent  If  it 
directly  out  of  hla  pocket.     Hell  know 
amount  of  his  personal  sacrlflee  for 
laeovery.  and  hell  howl  when  the  drain 
gina  to  get  too  heavy. 

The  cununlttee  correctly  brands  as 
the   Idea   that   helping  Saropa 
make  America  prosperous.     It  recognl 
although   the   administration   doesn't — t 
asports  of  commodities  in  shortage  coni 
ute  to  higher  prices  and  constitute  an 
aomic  danger. 

rt-lmport  balances  are  rest 
ly  will  be  strengthened,  but 
then,  aid  to  Kurope  does  carry  certain 
Buying  prosperity  Is  ss  silly  today  ss  it 
In  the  Booeevelt  era. 

It  ia  ssianttal.  too.  that  Oonftress 
entlat*  batwwn  tb*  interim  emergency 
needed  to  see  eertaln   countries  of 
through  ths  winter  and  the  plan  for 
restoration    of    European    economy, 
people  are  cold,  naked,  and  starving. 
Is  little   time  for  Congress  to  haggle 
minor   details.     The   need   is  urgent, 
answer  must  be  immediate. 

This  program,  a*  Secretary  IfarshAll 
Is  not  a  raaavary  plan.    It  Is  designed  to 
people  allT*  through  the  winter.     It  m| 
provide  enough  and  In  time. 

Congissi'  chitt  ebora  will  be  to  dc 
whether  th*  Stat*  Dspartmcnt's  estlmatal 
•S07.000  000  Is  too  high.     If  it  U  possible  | 
scale  this  down,  without  reducing  ths 
fectlveness  of  the  program.  Conptress  st 
do  tt.  to  relieve  the  load  on  tt%»  Amer 


alao  have  aouMthl 
say  about  what  oommodiues  are  to  b* 
to  vriKMB  and  how  they  will  be  dlstril 
Ald-to-<freece  supplies  piled  up  on 
Greek  ports 
trlbtition 

Altboo^ 
have  e: 
diateralMf 


tton  is 

should 


the  machinery  for 
fatUty. 

Bacratary   Marshall    prefers] 
both 


for  creating  new  i 
Th*  bead  of  the  new 
b*  appointed  by  the  Preaident 
by  tb*  8*natc.  the  commlttea 
B*  should  assume  sctive. 
sonal  direction,  cooperating  with  a  boardl 
director*  composed  of  Cabtaat 

by  Ooagrsss.  The 
in  cooperation  with  the 
t.  sine*  foreign  policy  li  a  : 
But  tb*  But*  DepartaMnt  la 
to  ooopiats,  not  eontroL 
Tb*  eoBiBftltt**  tnrtbar  raoooMMnd 
a  Burop*an  r*prsaantattv*  be  nasMd  to 
raet  and  coordtoau  activities  abroad, 
not  urga,  as  dose  the  National 


that  financial  aaslst- 

jgh  prtvat*  enter- 

govammenta. 

to  keep  the  recovery 

^g  In  domestle  political 

countriss,  as  long  as 

the  announced  goals. 

»\ild  be  msde  to  m&ca 

{is  being  spent  as  ta- 

iments   which   fail    to 

I  additional  help. 

committee  has  giv-in 

lueprint  for  a  colo«al 

helping  western  Bu- 

measure  to  keep  ecld 

IP   to  a  shooting  wiir. 

tlnn  of  western  Europe 

E>llara.  America  will  f  et 

lubaldlalng  Europe  at 
security.     We  can 

generously,  only  as 
Cb  is  not  impaired. 

erects  a  danger  slg- 


)P  REMARKS 

W. TRIMBLE 


I REPRBSKNTATTVGS 

>mher  S.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the  Rrc- 
seven  resolutions 
rates  from  12  com- 
igton  County.  Ark., 
held  at  Payettevllle. 
people  are  lead«rs 
lat  county  and  ise 

13  communities  (tf 
leld  their  annual  ctin- 
le.  Ark,  December  9, 
county  committee  for 
following  resolutions: 
inds  fur  the  progr  im 
program  years  be  ap- 
in  the  amount  of 
.000  with  adequita 
jroperly  administer  a 
elected  farmer  oom- 

Itural  sgendea  operat- 

accompllshing  much 

|of  Congress  and  should 

n.  in  the  event  tiat 

made  by  Congrees  in- 

kt    such    combination 

se  control  of  farmer- 

ort  be  continued  at  00 

all  commodities  row 

pkddlttonal  commodl  Jea 

Itlonal  economy. 

and  county  commit- 

farmers  as  st  prasant 

itteemen  be  elected  by 

and   repreeentat:vea 

act  as  an  advisory 

I  o<  Agriculture. 

A    Is    the    progiam 

^tlon  and  public  should 

llty  In  rebuilding  imd 

nd  preventing  eros  on. 

[^pristad  for  conscrva- 

farmers  but  public  ln« 

■rvatioo  similar  to  In- 

aatlonal  public  natas- 

Ittae  be  respoiisl- 
carrying   out    th* 
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triple  A  program  with  the  assistance  and  rec- 
ommendations of  community  and  cotmty 
triple  A  committees  and  that  the  State  pro- 
gram be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture." 


Article  by  Geoffe  E.  SokoUky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 

or  iLUicois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Jlfonday,  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  TWYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  submit  an 
article  by  George  E.  Sckolsky.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
Sunday,  December  7.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  Humphrey  Bogart  and  his 
wife.  Lauren  Bacall,  have  had  a  change 
of  heart.  Like  Mr.  Sokolsky.  I  think  a 
great  number  of  us  would  like  to  know 
who  persuaded  Humphrey  Bogart  and 
the  others  to  make  their  much -publicized 
trip  to  Washington. 

The  article  follows: 

THBX    DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

DsAB  HuMFHanT  Boca«t:  I  received  your 
mimeographed  letter  In  which  you  say : 

"My  recent  trip  to  Washington,  where  I 
appeared  with  a  group  of  motlon^plctxire 
people,  has  become  the  subject  of  such  con- 
fused and  erroneous  interpretations  that  I 
feel  the  situation  should  be  clarified. 

"I  am  not  a  Communist. 

•*I  am  not  a  Communist  eympathiaer. 

*a  detest  communism  Just  ss  any  other 
decent  American  does. 

"I  have  never  In  my  life  been  identified 
with  any  group  which  was  even  sympathetic 
to  communism. 

"My  name  will  not  be  found  on  any  Com- 
munist front  organization  nor  as  a  sponsor 
of  anything  communlfitlc. 

"I  went  to  Washington  becavise  I  thought 
fellow  Americans  were  being  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone. 

"That  the  trip  was  ill-advised,  even  foolish, 
Z  am  very  ready  to  admit.  At  the  time  It 
■aemed  the  thing  to  do. 

"I  have  absolutely  no  use  for  communism 
nor  for  anyone  who  serves  that  phUosophy. 

"I  am  an  American. 

"And  very  likely,  like  a  good  many  of  the 
rest  of  you.,  sometimes  a  foolish  and  im- 
petuous American." 

Confession  Is  good  for  any  man's  soul. 
And  you  display  great  courage  and  manhood 
to  confess  error.  Yes,  that  trip  was  foolish. 
You  and  your  very  beautiful  lady  did  look 
exciting  In  the  photographs,  leading  your 
gang  that  flew  through  the  air  all  the  way 
from  HoUyucod  to  Washington  to  save  the 
world  from  the  Thomas  committee.  You  aU 
looked  so  tall  and  masterful. 

Next  time,  however,  I  hope  you  will  look 
before  you  leap.  Things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  to  be  In  the  exciting  game  of  In- 
ternational politics. 

For  Instance,  you  people  out  In  Hrtlywood 
had  an  idea,  like  so  many  others  In  America, 
that  this  country  had  an  ally  during  the  war. 
You  were  asked  to  portray  Soviet  Russia  aa 
a  glorious,  free,  democratic  country  that  was 
allied  to  us.  You  may  recall  that  Hollywood 
produced  some  pictures  along  that  line. 

Of  course,  that  was  never  true.  Soviet 
Russia  was  n*v*r  an  ally.  Germanys  war 
on  RUMla  coincided,  more  or  less,  with  our 


war  on  Germany  and  th*  Russians  were 
ready  and  wUling  to  take  advantage  of  that 
situation. 

So  we  gave  them  $11,000,000,000  of  lend- 
lease,  and  we  shipped  them  airplanes  and 
tanks  and  machinery.  But  they  never  c-oor- 
dlnated  their  military  plans  with  ours. 

They  never  permitted  our  military  ob:«rT- 
ers  to  visit  their  fronts.  They  declined  such 
cooperative  action  as  appeared  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

They  put  terrific  pressxires  on  us  for  the 
second  front,  as  they  called  It.  And  they 
blackmailed  us  at  Teheran  and  Yalta.  Allies 
do  not  act  that  way.  Only  enemies,  tempo- 
rarily related  by  coincidence,  act  that  way. 

If  you  are  genuinely  contrite  for  a  very 
foolish  bit  of  exhibitionism,  you  ought  -m  go 
further.  You  might  tell  us  who  suggested 
that  trip  from  Hollywood  to  Washington. 
Whose  brain  child  was  It?  Who  projxited 
you  and  your  wife  to  take  the  lead? 

Your  wife,  Lauren  Bacall.  Is  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  and  you  are  a  popular  actor,  but 
some  of  those  who  marched  behind  you  were 
neither  beautiful  nor  particularly  popiular. 
They  stuck  you  two  out  front  because  you  did 
not  belong  to  them. 

That  is  an  old  trick.  But  somebody  was 
using  both  of  yon.  Who  Is  that  sometiody? 
In  the  plctxires  you  often  sock  a  swine  on 
the  snout.  You  might  sock  whoever  used 
you  In  this  way.  It  would  be  a  great  s(Tvice 
if  you  told  all — and  gave  blm  a  sock. 

Anyhow.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  amon?  the 
Americans  and  not  the  stooge  of  that  little 
gang  of  serious  conspirators  who  are  using 
their  ephemeral  Holl3rwood  fame  to  ruin  the 
country  that  gave  them  wealth,  comfort,  and 
bpportunlty. 

You  show  first-rate  manhood  In  takirig  the 
people  who  admire  you  into  your  confidence. 
Now  do  something  for  yotir  country  tliat  Is 
really  constructive. 

Tell  us  who  suggested  and  organized  that 
trip.    If  you  have  no  better  way.  use  thJ  col- 
umn for  that  purpose.    It  gets  aroimd. 
Best  regards  to  the  lady. 


The  Real  Communuts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  iiuaonu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  article  by  David  Lawrence.  In 
the  United  States  News,  entitled  "The 
Real  Communists": 

Thx  Real  CoMMmnsTS 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  real  Communists  are  not  In  Hollywood. 

Nor  are  they  to  be  found  In  any  substantial 
number  in  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
labor  unions. 

The  real  collectlvlsts  and  socialists  are  In 
Washington,  In  the  high  places  of  Govern- 
ment. In  the  high  councils  of  national  labor 
unions.  In  the  high  councils  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Por  the  real  Communists  which  America 
must  combat  are  not  those  who  are  in  league 
with  foreign  governments  or  who  are  sub- 
Terslve  in  the  sense  that  they  wish  to  se* 
our  form  of  government  overthrown  by  phys- 
ical force. 

America  has  only  a  handful  of  Comnunlsts 
who  sympathize  with  totalltarUBlsm  in  Rus- 
sia or  are  really  working  In  th*  Intareuts  of  a 
foreign  power. 


But  America  has  many  citizens  whose  loy- 
alty to  the  United  SUtes  U  vmquestioaed 
and  who  yet  are  the  enemlea  of  our  risk- 
capital  system.  They  are  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  overthrow  it  by  poUtical 
means. 

The  enemies  of  our  system  of  risk  capital- 
ism are  for  the  most  part  conscientious  citi- 
zens with  a  sincere  conviction  that  state  so- 
clalinn  Is  better  for  America  than  the  free- 
enterprise  sj-stem.  They  do  not  avow  that 
belief.  They  would  be  offended  If  caUed  by 
any  other  label  except  liberals. 

This  very  group,  however,  strives  to  destroy 
oiir  system  of  risk  capitalism.  They  really 
want  government  capital  and  government 
control  substituted  and  some  form  of  planned 
economy  established,  with  the  government 
as  master.  This  group  Is  Infiltrating  our 
Government,  our  churches,  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

UNDEKMUOMO   TACTXC* 

The  underlying  strategy  at  the  moment 
of  the  group  Is  to  break  dovm  America's 
strongest  sinew  of  strength — the  proflt-and- 
loss  system. 

In  recent  months  the  main  attack  against 
the  proflt-and-lcss  system  has  come  from  the 
strategists  In  the  CIO,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Democrats  of  the  radical  school  of  thought  in 
Congress. 

The  objective  seems  to  be  to  tmderxnln* 
all  confidence  In  the  profit-and-loss  system, 
first,  by  arguing  that  profits  are  too  high 
and.  second,  by  attributing  all  price  Increases 
to  profiteering  and  playing  down  the  part 
that  wage  increases  or  agricultural  condi- 
tions or  scarcities  of  materials  have  played  In 
the  Inflation  of  prices. 

coNrnsiNQ  THS  racTS  on  paorrrs 

The  attack  Isnt  subtle.  It  is  out  In  tba 
optn.  It  starts  with  the  emphasis  on  th* 
numerical  size  of  profits.  It  Ignores  the 
large  volume  of  btislness  done  In  an  Infla- 
tionary period  and  the  fact  that  profits  have 
not  changed  materially  In  ratio  when  related 
to  tie  national  Income.  It  omlU  mention- 
ing that  the  profit  dollar  is  taxed  twice  and 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  profit 
dollar  has  shrunk  by  51  percent  while  th* 
worker's  dollar  has  diminished  39  p>ercent. 

It  Ignores,  moreover,  the  fact  that  profit 
margins  or  percent  per  dollar  of  sales  hav* 
not  varied  materially  from  prewar  averages. 
It  overlooks  entirely  the  fact  that  the  book 
value  of  capital  In  terms  of  the  cost  of 
plant  or  buUdiags  or  equipment  is  low  and 
Uiat  any  use  of  "net  worth"  when  applied 
to  1039  figures  will  necessarUy  be  wrong 
today.  For  the  "book  value"  of  capital  is 
not  a  true  picture  on  which  to  make  meaa- 
urements  of  profit. 

A  locomotive  still  r\mning  today  was 
bought  at  about  $50,000  In  prewar  daya. 
A  new  one  costs  about  $150,000.  A  plant 
tmlt  to  produce  an  Ingot  of  steel  Is  on  th* 
bocks  at  a  depreciated  level  of  about  $50 
whereas  a  new  unit  would  cost  cloae  to 
$200  today. 

Plant  Is  wearing  out.  Machinery  must  b* 
replaced  at  present-day  costs — not  "book 
value"  coats.  Where  Is  the  capital  coming 
from  to  replace  what  Is  worn  cut? 

Fortunately,  the  excess-profits  tax  was  ra> 
pealed  m  time  to  prevent  the  worst  deprea- 
slon  America  would  have  faced  in  her  whole 
history.  The  Communists  or  radicals  caU  It 
a  "windfall"  and  Ignore  the  economic  Impli- 
cations altogether.  They  want  fixed  ex- 
penses increased  because  1  or  2  years  of  read- 
justment show  numerical  profits  to  be  high. 
They  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  profit 
to  toUl  sales  In  1947.  according  to  the  De- 
ftartment  of  Commerce  figiires.  Is  less  than 
•Ight-tenths  of  1  percent  above  that  of  1920. 
After  eliminating  the  inventory  profit*, 
which  are  temporary,  and  the  benefits  due  to 
carry-back  provisions  In  the  tax  laws,  cor- 
porate profits  In  1946  were  lower  than  in  1945. 
Thit  ia  tlM  sutcmant  rsoantljr  auMt*  by  ^ba 
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h*  hM  no  right  to  rtfuM  to  tMtlfy,    Ra      >!•?#.  and  to  *spr*M  clearly  bU  polltlral  and     tlntnt  to  tb*  oaM  on  trial,  UgtHttdn  muH 
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Utay  «anne«  And  •  marfcat  for  tha  aala 
•tdtt.    Tha  iBveator  alaaa  foraaaaa  no  dli 
ian*  high  enough  to  ba  worth  tba  risk  ^ 
lonf  aa  tai  rata*  art  virtually  ooaflaaatory. 

Tha  ayaltM  flf  rtafe  aapttaliam  oan  ba  4r 
mnllifcti  hf  •  raf  uaal  to  raliava  indlvidtiala  i 
warttBM  lax  rataa.  thus  daatroyiag  InaenHV 
an4l  taprtving  the  miMla  ilMi  ol  a  ehanaa 
lava  ■onty  for  Inveatin— ♦. 

TIM  MMmlaa  of  tha  ayatem  of  rlak  eapH 
laa  ara  «1M  tiawH«taf  eiponanu  and  aUl 
ct  tlM  OuMMWifct  flUloaophy. 
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Monday.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker. 
Donald  R.  Richberg.  prominent  Was! 
Ington  attorney  and  once  former  head 
the  NRA  in  the  prewar  days,  has  mi 
some  great  contributlon-s  to  the  welfai 
of  the  United  States  and  our  consUtr 
Uonal  form  of  government. 

He  writes  In  the  Sunday  Star  with  d( 
coDTlction  on  the  need  for  laws  to 
communism,    shown    In    the    motloi 
picture  hearing. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Incl 
herewith     his     Intellectual     and     fi 
reaching  philosophies  that  should  ha^ 
bearing  on  every  Member  of  Congi 
and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Nm  Foa  Laws  To  Fight  Comitdnism  tiK 

AT    llonoH     PKTtna     Hxa«ino~Rici 

Sats  No  WrrNBse  Has  a  Right  To  Ri 

AM  AJtewaa  Whxw  Poutical  Hosm-rrr 

UmrxD  STATxa  la  Ihvolvtd  u»  Ikquoit 

CoNCBxas 

(By  Donald  R.  Rlchberg) 

The  need  for  legislative  action  to  comi 
Communist  efforts  to  undermine  and  t^ 
tually  to  destroy  our  form  of  Govern  mei 
obvious.      As    a    people    we    are    serl 
menaced   by   the  persistent  actlvltlea 
political  organisation  whose  purposes 
sinister  that  Its  membership  and  pr< 
must  be  concealed  and  its  policies  advanc 
by  calculated  deeelt  and  treachery. 

The   right  of  a  leglalatlve  committee 
Oongreaa  ta  unqueatl<med  to  compel  te 
mony  to  bring  out  the  facu  which  are 
Beoeaaary  foundation  for  legislative  act 

Tbe  Inveatlgatlon  of  the  motion  picture 
dustry  by  the  House  Committee  on 
American  Activities  provided  a  good  exi 
of  Communist  tactics  In  evading  exp 
and  confualng  public  opinion.  The  ref 
of  alleged  Communtat  Party  member* 
Oooamunlat  followers  to  admit  their  tx  " 
and  afiUlatlons  was  glcrlfled  as  an  exc 
at  elvU  liberty  and  Indlvldxial  rigbu  w) 
of  course,  do  not  exist  under  eoaamunl 
and  whleb  were  in  no  way  violated  by 
quiring  a  congraeslonal  witnaas  to  answer  ' 
simple  question.  "Are  you  now  or  have 
ever  been  a  member  of  any  Commi 
Party?- 

MO  aiSBT  TO  aXTTTSS 

No  wltaeaa  bad  either  a  legal  or  mc 
right  to  refuse  to  answer  such  a  que 
Yet,  CommunUts  and  aiany  of  their  deli 
followera  have  ao  eoBfOMd  public  opt 
with  irrational.  eokOUOOal  haranguaa  that  I 
almple  legal  aatf  aaoral  iMne  la  qialte 
mlsxmderatood. 
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ha  hai  no  right  to  rafuM  to  taatify.  Re 
must  even  taatify  at  to  hU  rtllgloua  ballafa 
U  that  U  relevant  to  the  ptndlnf  laaiM. 


MATTtaa  oy  maonAL  nvn 

Tba  oMlgaiion  of  a  witness  to  teattfy  ha« 
been  eatabltsbed  for  centuries  aa  shown  by 
tha  rule  laid  down  long  ago  In  Ingland  in 
UM  jtMlletai  language:  "Tha  public  hta  a 
clalM  to  avary  man's  tvidance  and  no  man 
ean  plead  exemption  from  hU  duty  to  hia 
country."  Or,  In  the  mora  recant  langtMfC 
of  an  ABMhean  court,  "There  ta  no  prlvUeie 
of  iiience  when  reticence,  if  tolerated,  would 
thwart  the  public  good." 

There  are  coma  varletlee  of  penonal  privi- 
lege which  ara  reeognlaed  in  tba  law  and  are 
justified  by  the  desirability  of  preserving  the 
confidential  character  of  certain  relations, 
nich  aa  thoae  between  a  priest  and  a  peni- 
tent, or  a  physician  and  a  patient,  or  a  law- 
yer and  a  client.  But  none  of  theee  privl- 
laftt  Justifies  a  man  in  refvulng  to  teatify 
to  hta  political  afllltatlons  or  his  political  or 
economic  opinions  if  those  facts  are  rele- 
vant to  a  lawful  Inquiry. 

It  ta  very  easy  to  criticize  a  legtalatlve 
committee  which  ta  endeavoring  to  get  the 
facts  about  what  ta  eassntlally  a  conspiracy 
to  violate  tbe  laws  aad  to  overthrow  the 
Government.  Witnesses  trained  In  Com- 
munist tactics  do  everything  possible  to 
muddy  the  Issues  and  to  avoid  a  direct  re- 
fusal to  answer.  They  try  to  make  speeches. 
Tbey  denounce  Government  officials.  They 
do  ail  they  can  to  provoke  disorder  and  to 
confuse  the  public  mind  with  cries  against 
fascism  and  tyranny  and  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

lliese  are  the  same  tactics  which  lead  to 
street  rioting,  kicking  policemen  in  tbe  shins, 
using  any  means  of  annoyance  and  physical 
injury  that  may  provoke  exasperated  officers 
to  use  force  against  force  and  thus  create 
public  resentment  against  police  brutality. 

ONE  WAT  TO  COMBAT  THKM 

The  chairman  of  an  investigating  commit- 
tee ta  required  to  have  the  patience  of  Job 
to  avoid  turning  an  ordinary  hearing  Into  a 
mob  scene  and  making  a  spectacle  of  him- 
self in  hta  righteous  Indignation.  There  ta 
only  one  way  In  which  these  subversive  ac- 
tivities of  trained  Communtats  can  be  effec- 
tively combatted.  That  ta  to  turn  tbe  light 
of  publicity  on  these  secretive  treacherous 
practices  and  to  put  the  finger  of  suspicion 
upon  all  those  who.  whether  by  design  or 
from  adulterated  notions  of  liberalism,  carry 
on  the  Insidious  campaign  of  creating  indus- 
trial and  political  disorder  and  undermining 
confidence  In  the  fairness  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  the  desirability  of  free  bushiess 
and  labor. 

Of  course,  efforts  to  expose  secret  plottlngs 
and  activities  harmful  to  the  general  welfare, 
will  sometimes  go  astray.  Despite  my  own 
rather  conspicuous  services,  writings,  and 
apeeches  devoted  constatently  to  upholding 
constitutional  government  and  individual 
liberty  under  a  competitive  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  I  had  to  hear  myself  de- 
nounced as  a  revolutionary  and  Socialist,  off 
and  on  for  m'.ny  years,  and  frequently  by 
publlctats  who  addressed  large  audiences. 
More  recently  the  tide  has  turned  and  be- 
cause of  advocating  the  same  principles  (such 
aa  freedom  of  labor  from  any  form  of  tyr- 
anny), I  find  myself  now  denounced  as  a 
Pasctat  and  reactionary. 

MOKAL  PXINCIPLXS  IGNOKXD 

8o,  I  can  sympathize  with  those  who,  be- 
cause of  their  associations  of  muddle-headed 
llberaltam.  find  themselves  wrongfully  ac- 
cused of  being  Communtats  or  fellow  travel- 
ers. But,  there  ta  one  final  defeiise  that  any 
one  has  available  by  virtue  of  clvU  rlghU 
and  free  Institutions  which  are  tbe  inlierl- 
tanoe  of  Americans.  He  can  always  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  Is  hta 
blrtbrlght  to  sUte  frankly  what  he  does  i>e- 


lleve,  and  to  eapreaa  clearly  hit  polltlral  and 
economic  viewe  and  thua  let  hli  fellow  men 
Judge  of  blm  by  bla  own  uttaranc4«  and 
action*. 

It  should  be  accepted  as  a  trulMB  tbut  any- 
one who  ta  tmwllllni  to  have  bta  fallojr  citl* 
aena  know  what  he  bellevee  and  what  he  la 
trying  to  aocompltah  politically  U  aeehing  to 
accompltab  hta  alma  by  deceit  and  fraud  and 
U  not  to  be  truated. 

It  baa  been  argued,  with  a  ourloua  dU regard 
of  moral  principles,  that  OoauBtt&tat  writers 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  oooMai  tbslr 
opinions  because,  if  their  communism  were 
known,  they  would  lose  their  highly  paid 
employments.  Thta  la  a  brasen  claim  that  a 
man  has  a  constitutional  right  to  obtain  and 
to  hold  a  Job  by  fraud— by  concealing  hta  dta- 
qualification  from  hta  employer. 

According  to  thta  argument,  a  lawyer  could 
properly  obtain  fees  from  a  client  bv  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  he  was  hostile  to  hta 
client  and  his  client's  Ideas  and  by  C(  nceal- 
ing  hta  Intention  to  use  hta  employment  to 
work  against  hta  client — as  far  as  be  could 
do  so  without  losing  hta  fees.  But  If  a  bar 
assoctatlon  should  Investigate  such  a  lawyer 
with  a  view  to  dtabarrlng  blm  for  bis  dis- 
honest pracTtlces,  we  would  hardly  exlect  to 
hear  the  lawyer  try  to  Jiistlfy  hta  ref  asal  to 
state  hta  opinions  on  the  claim  of  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  defraud  hta  dleut. 

THS  PRODUCZB'S   XICHTS 

Thta  ta  prectaely  the  claim  that  bos  been 
urged  on  behalf  of  these  overpaid  egc  lists  of 
Hollywood.  When  a  writer  ta  employe  d  to  do 
a  specific  Job  it  ta  not  only  on  tbe  basta  of 
past  performance  and  technical  ability  but 
also  on  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  kind  of 
person  he  ta,  the  ideas  that  appeal  to  him,  and 
hta  reactions  to  popular  or  unpopular  opin- 
ions— all  of  which  will  Inevitably  affect  the 
work  be  produces.  A  writer  might  be  em- 
ployed to  write  contrary  to  hta  own  convic- 
tions if  he  were  known  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  do  so.  But  surely  the  employer  would 
have  a  right  to  inquire,  or  even  to  expect 
Information  without  Inquiry,  regarding  any 
mental  disqualification  or  Impediment  in  an 
employee  hired  to  do  a  mental  Job — J  ost  as  a 
ph3rslcal  dtaquallficatlon  for  a  physical  Job 
should  be  revealed. 

Moving  picture  producers  may  not  all  have 
a  keen  sense  of  public  responsibility,  but  the 
Inevitable  censorship  of  their  films  by  cus- 
tomers, in  addition  to  various  restraints 
from  religious,  political,  and  social  organ- 
izations, certainly  has  a  powerful  liifiuence 
on  their  Judgments.  Whether  their  opin- 
ions are  wise  or  fooltah,  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  instat  tliat  those  who  work 
for  them  shall.  In  good  faith,  not  use  their 
productions  as  the  means  of  spreading  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  views  wlilch  the 
producers  regard  as  unhealthy  or  unprofit- 
able or  otherwise  undesirable. 

These  employers  certainly  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  an  employee  will  try  to  do  an 
honest  Job  or  whether  he  ta  a  fanatic  who 
will  probably  use  hta  Job  as  tbe  means  of 
advancing  hta  secret  purposes  and  accom- 
plishing ulterior  alms,  which.  If  eventually 
revealed,  will  do  untold  Injury  to  the  em- 
ployer whom  he  Is  defrauding. 

paoTXcmfO  THE  AMZBICAN  WAT 

If  there  were  a  little  more  attentl<m  given 
to  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  honecty.  both 
in  Hollywood  and  Washington,  tbe  excuses 
of  essentially  dishonest  men  for  plajily  dta- 
honest  <ionduct  would  not  have  l)een  se- 
riously offered  in  press  conferences  or  se- 
riously treated  In  any  news  commentary. 

This  democratic  Government  of  ours  can- 
not endure,  except  upon  the  basta  of  gen- 
eral confidence  that  the  ways  of  learning 
what  ta  true,  of  ascertaining  the  f:.ct8,  and 
of  exposing  fraud  and  dtahonesty,  are  al- 
ways open.  The  courts  ^nust  be  able  to 
command  the  testimony  of  every  citlxen  as  to 
lita  knowledge  or  belief,  when  theee  are  per- 


tinent to  the  case  on  trial.  LagMatort  mtiH 
be  able  to  investlgau  all  tb*  facts  regard* 
Ing  the  good  things  that  should  bs  preserved 
and  tb*  evil  things  which  should  be  checked 
or  remedied.  Therefore,  the  abUity  of  botb 
courts  and  IrgUlatlve  bodies  to  oonpal  tasU- 
BAony  u  one  of  tbe  most  vital  protaistlons  oC 
tbs  American  way  of  life. 

With  all  the  power  whleb  realded  In  bank- 
ing InsUtutlons  and  large  property  owner* 
ship,  congreeslonal  committeea  were  enabled 
through  investigative  authority  to  eapoea 
many  evils  In  usss  of  money  power  which 
led  to  far-reaching  reforms  through  new  Fed- 
eral laws.  Despite  tha  anormoua  Infiuanoe 
of  large  employera  of  labor,  congreaalonal  In- 
vsstlgatlons  paved  the  way  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  uphold  tbe  right  of  workers  to 
organlae  for  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  their  Intereau.  Recently,  deapiu  tba 
powerful  oppoeltlon  of  widely  organlaed  la- 
bor, congressional  inveetigations  paved  the 
way  to  correcting  many  of  the  Inequalltiea 
in  legal  rights  and  privileges  which  bad  given 
to  labor  unions  monopolies  and  coercive  pow- 
ers injurloiu  to  the  general  welfare. 


NO  now  CUITAIM 

It  ta  recognized  today  that  the  great  world- 
wide political  economic  struggle  ta  being 
waged  between  the  advocates  of  an  authori- 
tarian system,  with  a  controlled  economy  and 
enslaved  labor,  and  the  upholders  of  a  free 
industrial  and  political  system.  As  to  the 
success  of  the  latter,  the  United  States  ta 
the  outstanding  example  and  the  fortreaa 
of  individual  liberty;  and  so,  above  all  things, 
we  need  today  to  have  tbe  guiding  light  of 
publicity  shine  upon  the  leaders  and  pro- 
grams of  communism,  Jiist  as  it  shines  all 
the  time  upon  the  leaders  and  the  workings 
of  our  democracy. 

If  we  cannot  lift  the  iron  curtain  abroad* 
at  least  we  can  Insist  that  no  Iron  curtain 
shall  be  maintained  In  the  United  SUtes. 
behind  which  the  destroyers  of  liberty  can 
operate  in  a  legally  protected  secrecy. 

The  defense  against  communtam  should 
not  be  made  by  projects  for  the  suppression 
of  free  speech,  or  a  free  press,  or  the  free 
organization  of  those  who  wish  to  espcmse 
and  advance  the  creeds  of  communtam. 
The  best  defense  would  be  a  demand  en- 
forced tur  law  that  Communtats  and  tbelr 
followers  come  out  in  the  open.  Identify 
themselves,  and  honestly  endeavor  to  con- 
vince others  that  they  can  give  guidance 
toward  a  better  way  of  life.  If  we  under- 
took to  suppress  all  communtatlc  organlaa- 
tlon  and  publicity,  we  would  provide  tbe 
Conunimtats  with  a  Justification  for  secre- 
tive, fraudulent  activities,  which  are  now 
indefensible. 

COMMUNISTS'   STSATCOT 

Of  course,  the  Communtats  know  that 
their  program  and  its  methods  and  its 
directing  personalities  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  day.  They  are  seeking,  not  only  to 
promote  a  revolution  by  the  force  of  a  well- 
organized,  treacherous  minority,  but  also 
to  establtah  tyrannical  Internationalism 
which  would  destroy  our  institutions  of  self- 
government  and  subject  otn-  people  to  a  for- 
eign rule.  Thta  project  ta  not  merely  tha 
aggression  by  a  foreign  nation,  but  tbe  ag- 
gressive action  of  people  at  home  and  abroad 
whose  thinking  and  whose  purposes  are  so 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  promise  of  American 
life  that  they  cannot,  by  any  peaceful  per- 
suasion, convince  the  American  people  that 
they  shotUd  embrace  thta  alien  way  of  living 
and  deny  themselves  the  Individual  ambi- 
tions, rewards,  and  liberty  that  are  the  very 
heart  of  what  we  call  Americanism. 

It  ta  not  necessary  to  Indorse  or  approve 
all  the  activities  of  the  present  or  preceding 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. But.  the  Issue  raised  by  the  refusal 
of  witnesses  to  testify  truthfully  and  can- 
didly ta  one  which  should  not  be  lost  in 
Commimtat  contemptuoiu  confusion.    Hi* 
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of  the  United   States  can  expect  a  proper 
rnsnoriKlvenen  in  their  nubile  officials. 


petitions  and  hope  to  get  enough  aii.matures 

to  Bet  their  nartv  on  the  ballot. 


more  group  practice,  more  preventive  medi- 
cine, a  committee  to  niard  veterans'  medi- 
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did  not  mvt\j  dttj  a  eonmlMM 
;nM.    They  defied  th«  Oofwn- 
K  sMklng  to  find  the  fsete  upon 
iry  Icflslatlon  b«  based,  legla- 
•hould  require  all  clttsena  at 
tlM  Unltbd  8Ut«a  enfaglng  in  poUtlcal  ae- 
UM    their   cItU    llbertiea   only   as 
the  opportimlty  for  free  speech  and 
■  :Uon.  and  to  stop  using  their  cItU 
■a  a  llowaaa  to  carry  on  a  trcason- 
itaat  the  American  people 
and  theit  Oovemment. 


Res«lUioB  of  Eastwood  Qwituk  Club, 
AtlaBla.Ga. 


EIXNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


ION.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 


onday.  December  t,  1947 


Ifr.  I  AVIS  of  Ooorgla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  t^day  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Hod.  Jiines  A.  Rollins,  president  of  the 
Eastwo  >d  Clvltan  Club.  Atlanta.  Ga..  In 
which  le  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  on  November  25.  1947.  by  East- 
wood QTttan  Club,  in  which  re.solution 
of  House  bin  H.  R.  4278  and 
8enat«|bUl  8.  051  is  recommended. 

The  Eastwood  Clvltan  Club  draws  Its 
membe  ship  principally  from  the  Klrk- 
wood  a  id  East  Lake  sections  of  the  city 
of  Atla  ita.  and  Is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing civ  c  clubs  of  the  city.  It  owns  tU 
home  (in  Boulevard  Drive  NE..  wh«r« 

I  havejon  various  occasions,  had  the 
of  visiting.     The  ofBcers  and 

■s  of  this  club  are  patriotic  citi- 

lens  of  the  highest  type,  and  I  take 

I    in    presenting    herewith    the 

mentioned  resolution  for  the  con- 

sldcrat4>n  of  my  colieacuea: 

BaarwooB  Ctrmai  dm. 
AOmtUm.  a:.  Derember  5.  JM7. 

C.  DATS. 

Jtoi^M  Of  Jtepre«entattv«». 

WuMhtngton.  D.  C. 
Daaa  ixTses  Davis:  There  la  enclosed  here- 
wtth  a  I  Mcdutlon  which  was  adopted  t>y  the 
laatwocfl  Ctfttan  Club  on  tbs  date  stated  in 
lutlon. 

op*  ttat  whan  thts  piece 
to  Vtm  floor  of  the  Houae 
exert  your  Inllwsnfe  In  lu  behalf. 
lU  good  wtahSB.  ws  are 
yours. 

jaasaa  A.  Boaum. 

PTtSiA€%t. 

the  members  of  this  etub  are  In- 

IB  praasrvtag  and  promoting  pooca 

and  in  ^vcntlac  fmtbar  wars:  and 

Wber^aa  this  WWam  hao  been  forced  to 

two  wars  wtthla  tba  pisat  30  yaara 

It  waa  not  adequatriy  preparad  la 

advanod  fOMtfttag  ta  pootaagation  of  the 

wan  wtfh  added  eoata  nd  tarn  of  life:  and 

I  the  preasnt  state  of  world  affairs 

II  moaftlad.  raudarlnt  U  oaosftaia  as  to 
ttJBmy  bo  aooomary  to  daftAd  omoolies 

the  peace  of  the  world; 


the 

It  la  dur  slnosoa 
•C  loglal  itlon 
you  wU 

WMh 


and 
and 

there  la  poadlBf  la  tba 

or  tho  UtUtod  Btatea  tatopeoad  lagtalatlon  pro. 

uatTotoal  training  of  oar  young 

partlaUy  tralnod  naarria  and 

do  todifOBd  oworivoi  man  raodUy 

i  «Cb  itlvaly  la  tte  evoat  of  war.  and  whielt 

'  ro  bouovob  ooMttUrto  a  detarrant  to 


war  in  that  other  nations  would  heaiuta 
provoke  war  if  they  knew  we  were  prei 
and 

Whereas   this   propoaed   leglsIaUon, 
talned  In  House  Resolution  4278  and  8«ni 
bill  651.  has  been  prepared  after  mature 
alderatlon  and  aft«r  consultation  with  U 
era  of  clTle.  educational,  and  religioxis 
ganlaattooa.  is  designed  to  schlere  the 
poees  stated  above  and  at  the  aame  time 
■afOgOMd  and  develop  the  physical,  mc 
and  civic  character  at  the  tralneea: 
fore,  be  it  resolved: 

nrat.  That  the  Eastwood  Civltan  Club 
provsa  the  principles  Incorporated  In  H. 
4378  and  8.  S51  and  reoonunends  the 
of  this  legislation. 

Saeond.  That  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutioo 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  United  States  ~ 
atora  rsprssonfing  the  State  of  Georgia. 
to  each  Member  of  Congp-eaa  from  thta  Stat 

Thla  resolution  was.  upon  due  motu 
■Mda  and  sacooded.  and.  after  dlacusalc 
waaalBKMisly  sdopted  at  the  regular  meett 
of  the  laatwood  Clvltan  Club.  November  1] 
1M7. 

This  a&th  day  of  November  1947. 
TamoM  J.  Smith, 

Secretory. 
jAMis  A.   Rollins. 

FresidentA 


Letter  of  J.  Peter  P.  Healy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 


or  Wi 


IN  THS  HOUSd  or 

Monday.  December  9. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Mr.  Speaker, 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao.  I  Include  a  lett 
recently  received  from  one  of  my 
stituents  setting  forth  his  views  on 
rent  questions: 

Novncaaa  11.  1041 
THoa  C.  ToLLzraoM. 

HouM  of  Jtepre-tentativts, 

Washington,  D.C. 
DBAa  Sn:  At  the  opening  of  this  adjot 
aeealon  of  Confress.  you  are  entitled  to 
calve,  and  may  appreciate,  and  the  peof 
have   the  duty   to  conununlcate   with 
aoaae  ideas  of  what  are  the  needs  of 
country,  and  the  dealrea  of  the  pecple. 

In  recent  montha.  for  some  reason  thai 
don't  fully  tinderstand.  a  great  deal  baa 
broogbt  to  tho  attention  of  the  people 
radio  eommentators.  and 
ataM  tiM  importance  of 
la  Buiopaan  affairs  betweeu  Ri 
and  dominated  countries  on  the  on« 
and  alleged  western  democracies  on  the  ot 
hand,  snd  these  public  utterances  have 
ta  my  opinion,  a  Uttle  overdrawn.  I  dc 
uadarsstlmate  ths  tendency  of  Russia 
dominate  aaatera  Buropean  ooaatrtes 
bat  I  do  qvarttoa  the 
■Mthod  Of  Saropo  aad  the  Unll 
to  eombat  tho  tandaney  and 
Ing  control  of  Raasla.  In  my  opinion,  no  < 
can  buy  a  tvfot  aaoeptlng  by  oontlai 
paymenta  and  uaually  Increasing  paj 
and  It  invariably  happens  when  the 
menta  eaasa  the  recipient  turns  Into 
enemy  Instead  of  a  friend  and  it  doean't  i 
aay  dlflaranca  whether  it  la  a  rich  unda 
V.  or  a  nation  that 
aavad  from  conquest  by  a  frl4 
isr  It  Is  an  Infant  Indi 
growtag  la  strength  and  practice  to  get 
keen  ooaapotltlon  with  a  former  emi 
tbo  MBdaaey  la  always  the  saoM.  lliat  1 
ti  feora  of 


Bd  It  wont  be  w1|«d 

I  For  theae  reaooot .  X 

icablllty  of  the 

western  European 

that  some  of   the 

I  In  Washington  h«ve 

erlcanlsm  and  woik- 

lelplng  hand  to  pia-- 

Qs     altogether     too 

fThe  Russians  ncer 

an  about  the  atonile 

ry  workers  In  Rlch- 

,Dt  that  Information, 

'authority  than  tbat. 

ig  all  the  time  tliat 

ilcials  wanted  thcna  to 

s.  Jr..  said  a  wlJle 

lars  that  the  admln- 

igreas  to  Appropriate 

from   the  Fed«ral 

Dus  amount  to  sp<'nd 

(ts.  which  tho  admln- 

aexlstent  In  Fed<ral 

bhln  the  United  States 
jrtance  to  the  pecple 
and  progress  of  ih« 
altogether   too  11. Ua 
out  those  problenns. 
conomy,  our  national 
and  loyal  quail  :iea 
}ur  borders.     In   -bis 
lat  the  four  artlMea 
[newspaper  from  gen- 
sin,   are  rather   (Ut- 
\t  the  baUle  rages  for 
school   room,   mcvle. 
jrner,  and  home,  and 
to  undermine  our 
icouraglng  executive 
^ve   power;    centrsUze 
fslrs   in   the  seat    of 
an  unwarranted  con- 
ifer the  affairs  of  the 
DUth  of  the  country 
fform  of  govemm«>nt: 
rength  of  cur  arncd 
^tion  and  by  Interfer- 
fuslon  of  Informa.lon 
radloe,    and    mo/lea. 
lerlcan  to  take  an 
ite.  and  National  af- 
ipt  machines,  and  get 
of  American  (iov- 
ttion   of    the   people, 
he  goes  quite  far 
l^ood:   it  Is  necessary 
the   recovery   of   and 
of  government,  but 
I  of  man's  trade  from 
klm  to  produce  record 
Id  you  can  preacli  all 
Ivldual  cltlzena  tailng 
SUte.  and  National 
give  theoe  individual 
lect  their  own  repre- 
llum.   and    large    by 
so  that   they   may 
own   repreaentutlve 
>me  self -selected  ones, 
re  an  Ineffective  and 
rn  affairs. 

well,  we  had  a  can- 
In  Tacoma.  not  long 
itloned  In  any  cauctio 
3up  of  representative 
^elr  constituents,   nor 
Itlcal  party,  but    ap- 
rartdont  troup 
[amounts  of  nMiaav  to 
that  came  altogtrtbar 
That  kind  of  pro- 
lUtlve   fOfoiataont. 
the  ccrraoltaB  of  tUm 
latlag  ayotom  ki  act 
Bor  of  tbo  Vrdand 
concern  at  the  local 
aportant  and  abiding 
Federal  oAeas.  and 
Bourca  where  cor- 
tin  hofore  the  ^  eoplo 
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of  the  United  Statea  can  expect  a  proper 
responsiveness  in  their  public  ofllclala. 

There  was  no  ground,  nor  excuse,  for  the 
aaossslve  exercise  of  power  In  the  Federal 
Oovcmment  over  nearly  every  activity  of  local 
concern  over  the  last  6  or  6  years,  except  to 
promote  the  war  effort  and  strei^then  the 
national  defense.  Now,  the  war  Is  over  more 
than  a  years,  much  of  the  War  Powers  Acta 
have  t>een  cast  aalde.  but  there  Is  still  al- 
together too  much  dominance  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  affairs  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  practice  which  is  out  of  tune  with 
our  Constitutional  Government,  and  Is  Inimi- 
cal to  the  best  Interests  of  the  people.  If 
the  officials  In  the  New  Deal  feel  that  they 
have  to  save  the  people  from  themselves, 
then  there  must  follow  that  those  officials 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  people.  Still 
thoae  officials  continue  to  say  that  they  are 
Stfvants  of  the  people.  I  say.  if  the  servant 
bos  Rst  confidence  In  the  master  it  Is  time 
for  the  servant  to  find  anulher  position;  and 
if  the  servant  doesnt  voluntarily  do  that,  he 
ought  to  be  discharged. 
Tours  very  truly. 

J.  Pma  P.  HsALT. 


Politicat  Ties  Secret? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DEVIH 

or  MINHKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE3»RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  DEVnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gus- 
taf  A.  Nordln,  a  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
has  written  an  Interesting  column  which 
was  published  In  the  December  3  edition 
of  that  newspaper,  with  reference  to 
the  action  of  the  Congress  In  citing  the 
Hollywood  writers  for  contempt.  The 
article  exposes  the  fallacy  in  the  argu- 
ment that  these  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  rights.  I 
Include  the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

rOLmCAL  TOES  BXCaCTT 

(By  Oustaf  Nordln) 

Washincton. — The  recent  congressional 
contempt  citations  against  10  Holljrwood 
writers  and  directors  has  raised  the  question, 
"Just  how  sacred  Is  the  political  affiliation  of 
an  American?" 

To  some  degree,  89  States  invade  those 
rlghU. 

The  10  Hollywoodltes.  all  of  whom  held 
Communist  Party  cards,  sccording  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
screamed  at  the  hearings  that  the  committee 
did  not  have  the  right  to  Invade  their  minds 
and  ask  their  political  affiliations. 

Take  aa  an  example  the  reply  of  Samuel 
Omltjs.  of  Los  Angeles,  a  writer,  when  he  was 
aaked,  "Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been, 
a  member  of  the  Oommxinlat  Party?"  He 
■aid: 

"I  wish  to  state  to  you  that  my  political 
alBllatlona.  like  my  religious  affiliation,  is  a 
mattar  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
I  can  belong  to  any  party  that  I  see  fit  to 
Join,  and  you  have  no  right  to  Inquire  Into—." 

But  If  Omits  and  the  other  nine  Call- 
famlans  dted  want  to  vote  in  California — 
or  have  In  the  past— they  must  declare  their 
party  aflUlatlon  40  days  before  the  State  pri- 
mary. Whan  they  register  they  must  do  so 
«s  Republicans  or  DemocraU  if  they  wlah  to 
participate  In  a  partisan  primary  elecUon  In 
that  State.  That  regUtraUon  U  a  public  rec- 
ord. If  they  refuaa  to  state,  they  can  vote 
only  for  nonpartisan  offices  or  they  can  sign 
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petltiona  and  hope  to  get  enough  alt.'natures 
to  get  their  party  on  the  ballot. 

In  fact,  only  7  States  have  so-called  "open* 
primaries,  where  no  test  of  the  votei's  party 
affiliation  -s  required.  Those  Statea  are  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  MonUna,  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Vermont. 

Two  others — Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— have  no  primaries. 

The  other  39  have  "closed"  iH-lmarles. 
These  fall  ^to  two  categories:  Dlsclcaure  of 
party  affiliation  at  registration  time,  such  as 
In  California,  or  at  the  time  of  the  primary. 

In  the  latter  case,  there  Is  no  wa/  at  all 
to  conceal  your  political  affiliation.  When 
the  information  Is  requested  upon  the  reg- 
istration of  a  voter.  It  Is  still  possible  for 
the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  opposite 
party  If  he  wishes.  He  does  so  quite  often 
when  voting  machines  or  the  printed  ballots 
Include  the  namcis  of  all  candidates  of  all 
political  parties. 

Political  faith  Is  certainly  not  snored  In 
those  Statea  which  have  the  "chiUlenge" 
system.  Under  it,  the  voter  can  ereii  be  ex- 
amined under  oath  as  to  his  qualifications  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  a  particular  party. 

The  "open"  primary  has  come  in  for  much 
criticism  from  those  who  believe  in  strict 
political  party  discipline.  Under  such  a 
system.  It  is  possible  for  Democratfi  to  enter 
a  Republican  party  to  gang  up  on  r  partic- 
ular candidate,  or  vice  versa. 


Banidi's  Prescriptioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TEKNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 

BAItrCH'S    PBXBCBiraON 

At  the  risk  of  being  branded  a  New  Deal 
Communist,  or  something  equally  as  pre- 
posterous, Bernard  M.  Baruch  has  looked  a 
group  of  New  York  doctors  and  hocpltal  ad- 
ministrators In  the  eye  and  told  them  of  the 
need  In  this  country  for  compulsory  health 
Insurance. 

Mr.  Baruch,  long  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  in  public  life,  does  not  go  off  half- 
cocked.  By  no  stretch  of  the  vocabulary 
can  he  be  brushed  off  with  a  catch-phrase 
Implying  that  he  is  out  to  overthrow  the 
American  system.  This  elder  statesman  Is 
the  son  of  a  doctor.  He  has  given  millions 
for  the  advancement  of  medical  <>ducation 
and  research.  He  has  studied  carefully  the 
health  needs  of  this  country. 

A  man  doesn't  need  to  be  in  league  with 
Joe  Stalin  to  appreciate  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  low-income  Americans  who  simply 
cannot  afford  adequate  medical  attention. 
Nor  does  the  term  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance necessarily  Imply  socialized  medicine, 
with  a  Federal  bureaucrat  looking  over 
every  doctor's  shoulder. 

"A  form  of  compulsory  health  instuiuice 
for  those  who  cannot  pay  for  volvmtary  In- 
surance can  be  devised,  and  adequately  safe- 
guarded," said  Mr.  Baruch.  "vrlthout  Involv- 
ing what  baa  been  termed  'aodalised  medl- 
ome.'  The  needs  can  be  met,  at  In  other 
fields,  without  the  Oo\-ernment  taking  ovtf 
medicine,  something  I  would  fiercely  oppose." 

Mr.  Baruch  would  establish  a  Federal  agen- 
ey,  with  Cabinet  rank,  to  handle  all  health 
and  welfare  problems.  Be  also  recommended 
more  and  better  doctors — In  more  places — 
more  general  practitioners,  more  hospitals. 


more  group  practice,  more  preventive  medi- 
cine, a  committee  to  guard  veterans'  medi- 
cine against  poUtldana.  Increased  medical 
roaeareh.  health  education,  preventive  med- 
ical program  for  children,  more  trained 
nurses  and  technicians,  and  adequate  dental 
care. 

These  things  are  not  too  much  to  expect 
of  the  wealthiest  country  In  the  world.  Tha 
wonder  U  that  Congress,  which  has  had 
similar  proposala  before  It,  has  not  acted 
long  ago  to  meet  the  obvious  needs  of  the 
people. 

A  recent  tKwklet  of  the  medical  society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  outlines  a  pro- 
gram of  better  health  and  medical  care.  Uko 
similar  groups  in  other  SUtes.  It  recognises 
the  plight  of  people  who  cannot  afford  proper 
medical  attention.  It  encourages  waga 
earners  to  participate  In  voluntary  prepaid 
medical  and  hospital  care  plans.  As  for  tba 
more  needy.  It  declares  that  Stat*  and  local 
governments  are  responsible  for  providing 
medical  care  and  hospital  services,  at  public 
expense,  for  those  not  financially  able  to  af- 
ford needed  care 

Thus  one  finds  leading  doctors  accepting 
In  principle  t>oth  health  insurance  and  the 
health  obligations  of  Government.  It  Is  a 
logical  and  inevitable  extension  of  such 
thinking  to  make  health  insurance  com- 
pulsory and  to  shift  the  major  governmental 
responsibility  to  Washington,  the  only  place 
where  a  xmlform,  comprehensive  program 
can  be  set  up. 

Like  Mr.  Baruch,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
doctors  regimented  or  deprived  of  personal 
and  professional  prerogatives.  But  we  do 
most  earnestly  wish  to  see  a  badly  needed 
extension  of  medical  aervlces  in  this  ooxmtry. 
President  Truman  offered  a  program  last 
May,  when  he  advocated  an  extension  of  tha 
social  security  system  to  embrace  a  broad 
medical  aid  plan.  We  are  glad  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Baruch 's  stature  has  added  his  voice  to 
the  growing  demand  for  better  medical  care. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  medical 
profession  to  cooperate  fully  with  Govern- 
ment in  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  proposed  by  President 
Truman  and  Mr.  Baruch. 


Constantme  Brown  Sayt  Billiont  May  Net 
Prevent  Fall  of  Weitem  Europe  to  Con- 


momsm 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Monday,  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  we  are  In  the  midst  of  debate  on 
H.  R.  4606.  known  as  the  foreign-aid  bill 
or  stopgap  legislation.  Mr.  Constantlne 
Brown,  noted  columnist,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Star,  points  out  that  United 
States  ofBclals  fear  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  are  appropriating  may 
not  halt  the  fall  of  western  Europe  to 
communism.  I  commend  thL«!  article  to 
every  Meml)er  of  the  House: 
Ukiteb  Statbs  OmciALa  Pea«  BnxKwa  Mat 

Not  Halt  Pall  or  WxsTsaM  Xuaon  to  Com* 

xtnnsx 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Billions  of  American  dollars  may  not  prove 
adequate  to  prevent  the  complete  collapse  of 
western  Europe  and  Ita  envelopment  by  tAo 
boa  euntn. 
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attaady  made  a  number  of  tnfUm- 
all  baartaf  tba aMBkaoMte 
which  the  RuMlaaa  ara  ihiiiiIbc 
over  the  world:  That  America's  aim 
tha  peoplaa  whcae  governments 
help   under   the   Marshall 


Mmljar  speeches  are  being  made  In  Italy  by 
Togllattl  and  bis  henchmen.    They 

Italy,  to  aneh  m  pitch  that  tha 

military  police  bad  a  hard  time  pre- 
tba  dcstrucUoo  of  the  coal  stocks 
naar  Bfn.    The  coal  bad  Just  arrived  from 
the 
Tha  Iftaacb  national  Assembly  has  Just 
Itfrastlc  antlsabotaga  and  strike  laws 
to  halt  subverstva  aettrttles  in  the 
of  stnkea.    To  bolster  the  en- 
cT  these  laws,  the  French  Oovem- 
called  to  the  colors  about 
more   men.   thus   ralalng   the   armed 
of   the  Republic   within   the   metro- 
area  to  abOfOt  S00.000  men. 
is   a   subatantlal   force,   capable   of 
with  any  kind  ot  elvU  strife.     But 
Unerlcan    observers    In    Paris    report 
determination    of    the    Schuman 
may    be    too    late.     Railway 
have  paralyaad  Prance's  transporta- 
It  te  fWvad  either  that  the  men 
the  colova  may  not  be  able  to  reach 
^arrlaons.  or  that  the  military  units 
be  able  to  move  Into  the  areas  of 
where    the    situation    Is    considered 
'loua. 

Communists  hava  concentrated  their 

kctlTltles   in   what   is  known   as  tha 

linlst    belt    of    France — the    central 

which  Includes  such  Important  cen- 

ilarseille.  Toulouse,  St.  KUenne,  and 

Orenolfle 

aOVmS  ALBBABT  0«GAinSID 

of  tha  smaller  dtlsa  In  thla  area 

already     have     been     organlaatf. 

workers'    and    peasants'    commit 

tkken  over  not  only  the  police  and 

Jvidlctary  but  also  control  the  press,  which 

perziltted  to  publish  only  bulletins  snd 

e  nanatlng  troB  tha  committees  them- 


ajkd 

o 


not 


to  little  news  stnca  communlcatlooa 

Interrupted.     Whether  theee  tOL- 

"SovleU"   wUl   spread   to   other 

<  lependa  on  bow  quickly  the  govern' 

able  to  rviah  forces  to  put  down 

Mdsoow -directed  efforta  to  create  chaoa 

BOuntry. 

Is   no   longer  a  dollar  battle.     No 

of  assistance  In  the  form  of  food 

isentlala  can   have  any  effect. 

Oovemmcnt  hsa  accepted  the 

challenge  and  it  is  now  merely 

a  qitcrtlon  of  who  to  strongaat.    Mere  de« 


batea  in  Oongreea  and  kind  worda  of  enc 
agemaat  ara  o<  no  avail  today. 

Tha  aaeoad  ^Maa  of  Boaala'B  drive  tc 
the  channel  has  ahaady  begun  and  can 
halted  only  by  forae.    Whether  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
with  the  means  It  has  at  its  disposal 
question  which  none  can  answer.    But 
recognlaad  in  the  hlgheat  Waahtaffton 
ten  that  the  struggle  to  not  aaaf  and 
chances  of  the  Schuman  goeamme.  -    n 
Tlving  are  by  no  means  great. 


Tkc  Late  Maj.  Geo.  Alexander  D. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

I»  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVlBj 
Monday.  December  S,  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Sp«ak« 
all  of  us  have  been  saddened  by  the 
cent  passing  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Alexander 
Surles.  wartime  director  of  public 
Uons  for  the  Army.     Throughout 
long  Army  career,  he  served  with  diat 
tlon  and  honor.    However,  his  job  as 
He   relations  director  was  perhaps 
most  dllBcult  of  his  many  asslgnmei 
It   required   intelligence,   tact,   ball 
and  understanding.    These  quallficatlf 
he  had  in  abundance.    General  Surl 
duties  brought  him  in  constant 
with  the  President,  the  members  of 
Cabinet,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,   and   the   Members   of   Congi 
Every  one  of  them  had  the  utmost 
fldence  In  him. 

The  general  was  well  and  favori 
known  to  many  Tex<ms  because  of 
service  there  as  a  young  officer,  and 
cause  of  his  marriage  to  one  of  our  mi 
charming  Texas  pirls. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  officer; 
people  of  the  United  States,  an  ouLsti 
Ing  citizen  and  public  servant;  his  far 
a  lovable,  devoted  husband,  and  fat 


Don't  Believe  All  Yen  Hear  Aboat 
HoUywood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOU( 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OF 

Monday.  December  9.1947 

Mr.    Mcdonough.    Mr.    sf 

Hollywood  is  not  all  the  tinsel  and  bai 
that  the  public  is  led  to  believe.     As 
congressional   representative  of  He 
wood  I  have  always  maintained 
tb^  are  many  more  substantial,  he 
loving,   good,   sound   Americans    11\ 
there  than  there  are  of  the  class 
character  that  the  public  hears  so  mi 
about 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Hollj 
existed  long  before  the  motion  pic 
radio,  and  entertainment  industries 
came  established   there,  and  the 
foundation  of  good  sound  and  re 
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)rts  of  the  present 

Bovmd  citizens  are 
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It  voted  either  Re- 
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Iterate  night  owls,  ss 

lerlcans  believe,  more 

people  of  the  viUaga 

or  twice  a  week  after 

lurable  3  percent  ad- 
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)s   do  step  out.  three 
Itralght  for  the  movies 

a  week — Just  like  In 

1SS30.  Il'ch. 
ted   from   all   this.   87 
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Indignant  belief  that 
try  has  got  Hollywood 


m  for  the  Navajos 

)P  REMARKS 

r 

[R.  MURDOCK 

REPRCSBITATTVES 
rmber  8,  1947 

Mr.  Bpettkex.  many 
are  betliE  cffered  by 

jo  Indians  whereby 

do  some  long-range 

iction  to  enable  the 

lelr  lot.    I  ask  leave 

\:ks  and  Include  here- 

sditor  of  the  Arizona 

engineer  connected 

of  Arizona  offering 

is.   This  letter  is  pre- 

it  authority  who  is 

the  subject  of  which 

[qualified  by  training 

fer  this  suggestion. 

fact  that  the  Navajo 

Id  varied  as  it  is.  caii«> 

sent  population  ac- 

kt  utility  by  stockmen. 

lown  fact  that  some 

hi  Arizona,  belong- 
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Ing  to  Arizona  Indians  and  controlled  by 
the  Indian  Service,  is  now  virtually  tm- 
used.  These  facts  give  point  to  Dr. 
Smith's  suggestion.  I.  myself,  am  con- 
vinced that  It  is  a  practical  proposal. 

It  is  not  tfitirely  a  new  proposal,  for 
something  has  already  been  done  toward 
making  the  rich  lands  along  the  Colo- 
rado River,  belonging  to  Arizona  Indians. 
available  to  the  hard-pressed  Hopis  and 
Navajos.  I  say  something  has  been  done, 
which  la  merely  an  earnest  of  what  could 
be  done.  One  of  these  foundational  mat- 
ters has  been  a  generous  offer  by  the 
Colorado  Reservation  Indians  to  share 
their  land  and  its  potential  wealth  with 
the  Hopis  and  the  Navajos.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Smith  that  the  Indian  office  should 
push  this  matter  to  the  full. 

Dr.  Smith's  suggestion  is  as  follows: 

DECXsnn  2,  1947. 
To  the  EorroH  or  tkx  Axccoma  Dailt  Etab: 

In  an  editorial  recently  you  called  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Havajo  Indian 
poverty  and  threstened  starvation.  Since 
none  of  the  other  readers  ot  the  Star  has 
responded,  I  will  accept  the  challenge. 

The  Navajos  are  by  tradition  nomads. 
They  are  Inured  to  severe  winter  cold  and 
long  drought  seasons.  They  were  not  moved 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  were  given 
a  reservation  of  great  dimensions.  But  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  population  of  the 
tribe  outstripped  the  economic  possibilities 
of  the  dry  plateau  region  and  the  Increased 
number  of  sheep  destroyed  the  natural  rsmge, 
aided  of  course  by  the  resulting  accelerated 
erosion. 

Meanwhile,  the  rich  alluvial  land  on  tha 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  lan- 
gtUahes.  This  land  reaches  southerly  from 
Parker  for  about  40  miles  and  is  flat  bottom- 
land, similar  in  origin  and  in  soU  to  that  of 
the  Tuma  Valley.  It  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous undeveloped  natural  resource  in  western 
United  SUtes. 

A  small  area,  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
valley,  at  the  north  end  Is  occupied  by  the 
Chemehuevl  Indians  with  a  few  Mohaves 
and  at  times  some  of  the  cleared  land  has 
been  leased  to  white  farmers,  but  over  90,000 
acres  covered  with  brush  lies  unused.  Water 
from  the  river  was  obtained  by  a  well-de- 
signed pumping  plant  and  desUtlng  basin 
until  10  years  ago  when  Hesdgate  Rock  Dam 
and  a  main  canal  were  constructed,  a  huge 
Investment  for  the  small  area  in  cultivation 
by  five  or  six  hundred  Indians  but  Jxistifled 
If  the  canal  system  is  extended,  some  drains 
constructed  and  the  whole  valley  brought 
into  use. 

The  Navajo  tribal  council  shoxild  enlist 
or  conscript  by  lot  a  couple  thousand  of  their 
younger,  strong-bodied  men  and  settle  them 
on  an  area  lying  next  south  of  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  Chemehuevis,  with  the  aid 
and  guidance  of  the  Indian  Service.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  grain  ample  for  the 
entire  Navajo  tribe  should  be  raised,  also 
alfalfa  on  which  to  fatten  their  sheep  and 
lambs  and  for  daii7  cows.  Meanwhile,  most 
of  the  tribe  would  remain  on  the  homeland 
weaving  blankets,  fashioning  silver  jewelry 
and  in  other  productive  pursuits.  Each  year 
some  of  the  young  men  with  ambition  to  help 
themaelves  and  the  tribe  would  move  to  the 
"temporale"  or  colony  in  the  Parker  Valley. 

In  1934  when  I  was  In  Safford  preparing  a 
report  for  the  United  States  Planning  Board, 
I  saw  huee  tnickloads  of  vegetables  loaded 
at  the  FER.\  gardens  ready  to  depart  for 
various  State  institutions  including  State 
CkAage  at  nagstaff.  We  can  imagine  huge 
tnickloads  of  food  loaded  at  the  tribal  land 
area  at  Parker  and  distributed  at  various 
points  on  the  Navajo  reservation.  The 
Navajos  would  enjoy  a  better  diet  than  ever 
before  in  the  memory  of  their  oldest  men. 


X  imderstand  that  the  Indian  Service  made 
Jxut  such  a  proposal  to  the  Navajos  a  few 
years  ago.  I  cannot  t>elieve  that  the  bureau 
offlcials  made  a  strong  effort  to  sell  the  idea 
to  the  Indians:  If  they  did  they  were  poor 
salesmen.  The  sales  talk  was  made  probably 
to  the  old  men,  it  should  be  directed  to  the 
yoiuiger  generation. 

Do  the  Navajos  prefer  to  be  mendicants 
forever?  I  think  not.  But  there  is  an  evU 
side  to  unconditional  charity.  It  breaks 
down  moral  qualities  and  the  spirit  of  am- 
bition, it  destroys  self-reliance.  Read  what 
Count  Rumlord  accomplished  in  middle 
Europe  in  a  period  of  widespread  poverty. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  Navajos  cannot 
live  in  a  hot  climate.  That  Is  wholly  q>eclotis 
and  fallacious.  I  myself  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  temperature  of  45  degrees  below 
eero  several  mornings  in  a  row.  but  I  have 
worked  long  hoiu-s  in  the  summer  heat  of 
Mohawk  Valley  and  Tuma  Valley.  Tens  of 
thousands  like  myself  have  chosen  to  live  in 
southern  Arisona  and  Imperial  Valley.  The 
Indian  Bureau  has  a  medical  service  which 
would  look  after  the  health  of  the  Navajos 
in  the  Parker  Valley. 

For  40  years  I  have  believed  that  the 
Parker  Valley  should  be  opened  to  settlement 
by  white  farmers,  that  is.  the  major  part 
of  It.  the  part  not  needed  for  Indian  settle- 
ment. One  of  the  early  superintendents  of 
the  Yuma  project  convinced  me  on  that 
point.  The  Indian  Service  should  utilize 
that  highly  valuable  land  or  should  reUn- 
qulsh  It. 

An  inigatlon  project  could  be  built  on  the 
San  Juan  River  which  is  nearer  the  reserva- 
tion, but  the  high  cost  would  far  outweigh 
the  benefits.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  the 
proposal  above  which  Is  so  feasible  and 
promising. 

a.  B.  p.  SlOTH. 


Resolntiont  Urgiaf  Adoption  of  Legisla- 
tion by  Congress  Quitclaiming,  to  All 
die  States  of  the  Union,  Lands  Beneath 
Hdcwaters  and  Navigable  Waters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALirOBIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ring to  my  remarlcs  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  on  December 
4.  1947.  end  supplementing  the  resolu- 
tions therewith.  I  submit  herewith  reso- 
lutions from  the  American  Association 
of  Oil  Well  Drilling  Contractors  and  from 
the  League  of  California  Cities,  In  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  would  quit- 
claim marginal  sea  areas  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  lands  under  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  so  forth,  to  the  individual 
States  of  the  Union: 

Whereas  on  Jime  23,  1947,  the  Supreme 
Ckjurt  of  the  United  States  rendered  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
V.  California.  Original  No.  12,  and  In  said  deci- 
sion it  was  determined,  among  other  things, 
"that  California  is  not  the  owner  of  the  3- 
mile  marginal  belt  along  its  coast,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than  the 
State  *has  paramount  rights  in  and  power 
over  that  belt,  an  incident  to  which  Is  full 
dominion  over  the  resoin-ces  of  the  soil  under 
that  water  area,  including  oil,"  and  in  said 
decision  the  court  stated,  "we  cannot  say  that 
the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  separately  ac- 


quired ownership  to  the  8-mlle  belt  or  the 
soil  under  it,  even  if  they  acqxilre  elements  ot 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  Crown  by  their 
revolution  against  it,"  and  "this  Court  baa 
followed  and  reasserted  the  basic  doctrine  at 
the  Pollard  case  many  times.  And  In  dolxtf 
so  It  has  used  language  strong  enough  to 
Indicate  that  the  Court  then  believed  that 
States  not  only  owned  tldelands  snd  soil 
imder  navigable  inland  waters,  but  also 
owned  soils  under  aU  navigable  waters  with* 
in  their  territorial  Jurisdiction,  whether  in- 
land or  not":  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United 
States,  in  approximately  &4  prior  decisions 
rendered  over  a  period  exceeding  100  year*, 
held  that  such  lands  belong  to  the  States  or 
to  their  successors  or  grantees,  and  that  they 
have  full  snd  complete  title  and  ownership 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  municipalities  throughout  the 
Nation,  In  reliance  upon  said  decisions,  hava 
Invested  tutold  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  in  the  construction  of  ports,  harbors, 
and  other  public  improvements  on  lands  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  and  from  inland  navi- 
gable waters:  and 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States  is  of  extremely  far- 
reaching  importance,  not  only  to  the  Suta 
of  California  and  its  cities  located  upon  said 
navigable  waters,  but  to  all  coastal  States 
and  cities  in  the  Nation  similarly  slttiated. 
and  is  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of 
these  municipalities  throughout  the  Nation 
which  have  Invested  vast  amounts  of  public 
funds  in  the  construction  of  said  improve- 
ments; and 

Whereas  House  Joint  Rescdutlon  395  was 

adopted  by  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  but 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President,  to 
quiet  the  title  of  the  States,  their  successors 
and  grantees,  to  all  kinds  beneath  tide- 
waters and  navigable  waters,  whether  along 
the  seacoast  or  Inland,  within  the  boimdsries 
of  the  respective  States,  in  order  to  remove 
the  cloud  on  said  titles  created  by  the  attack 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  upon 
the  rule  of  property  law  settled  by  said  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  to  protect  the 
title  and  interests  of  the  States  and  mimicl- 
palltles  so  adversely  affected  by  said  decision 
that  corrective  Federal  legislation  be  enaeted 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  236,  intro- 
duced In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrees.  to 
rectify  the  Injustices  and  damage  to  many 
municipalities  and  States  by  reason  of  said 
decision  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  re- 
stored to  the  States,  their  successors,  and 
grantees,  title  to  their  rightful  property:  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  constitutional  paramount 
power  of  the  United  States  to  control  navi- 
gation or  to  provide  for  the  common  defense: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  League  of  California 
Cities  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  dtu-ing  its  next  session,  to  adopt 
legislation  similar  in  sutistance  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  225,  to  correct  the  Injustices 
which  would  follow  from  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  and  restore  to  the  States  and  their 
municipalities  their  property  rights  and  titles 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  property  estab- 
lished by  the  Supreme  Courtrof  the  United 
States  In  a  long  line  of  decisions  handed 
down  throughout  100  years,  to  the  effect  that 
the  States  aijd  their  grantees  hold  complete 
title  and  ownership  to  all  lands  lying  beneath 
tidewaters  and  navigable  waters  wJthln  their 
respective  boundaries;  and  that  this  organ- 
ization lend  its  cooperation  and  fuU  support 
to  securing  the  enactment  of  such  legielatlcm. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Senators  SHXsroAit 
DowNET  and  William  P.  Knowlawd,  and  to 
each  Congressman  representing  the  State 
of  California. 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

e  leecnt  deelskm.  has  deprived 

of  the  Union  of  their  rights 

underlying  submerged  lands, 

o  the  doctrine  heretofore  reoog- 
1  be  Inderal  Oovemment  and  ei«r- 
_  earkna  sutes:  and 
thia  declalon  not  only  deprtvee  the 

of  the  Union  of  the  reeourcee 

rightfully  their*,  and  of  the  exer- 
irer  over  luch  resource!,  but  U  a 
ringtnent  on  the  rlghU  of  the  Tart- 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Con- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 
,_.  bf  the  Americnn  Aaaoeiatkm  of 
J^iUing  Contractora  In  eoncenflom 
this  the  fifteenth  day  of  October 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
U  hereby  peUtloned.  to  enact,  at 
opportunity,  such  legislation  as 
Jred  or  nscassary  to  confirm  into 
States  the  ownership  of  all  iub- 
_   adjacent   to  or   within    the 
of  the  various  Statss.  and  ths 
resources  underlying  such  lands: 


rt  i|ulred 


.  That  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
Member  of  the  Congress  for  his 
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DeuxxMo  Coimucroas. 
DoTU  SrrTLS.  Secretary. 
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HOI  I.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


Sous 
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IN  TK  ;  HOUag  OF  HlMUBlMTAilVta 
J  onday.  December  S,  1947 

Mr.  SI  OTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
runt  I .  Kent  has  forcibly  indicated  In 
ft  eotan  1  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington qtar  of  December  6  Just  how  some 
of  the  Congress  are  built  up  as 
Kbtfali.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remkrks.  I  am  including  all  of  Mr. 
Kent's  articie: 

PsirT  Rebzls  Orr  0««at  BtnLP-Uy  as 

LiBtsALs — Thtt  Banx  a   Pvuroam 

>Ts  Damoib  or  LaSiaLATTVB  Chsco 

(By  Prank  R.  KMit) 

_  been  trvie  In  politics  that  one 

ways  to  get  that  personal  pub- 

whlch  most  men  In  public  ofBce 
without  which  many  wither  and 
make  oneself  a  nuisance  to  the 
one's  own  party, 
of  this  basic  political  fact  ars 
If  plentirul  at  this  tlms  among  the 
.  in  the  Senate,  where  their  party 
hat  a  vsfy  alender  margin  of  control  and  a 
few  defl  BtkMM  may  reduce  it  to  futility. 
This  is  ti  IS  tyips  of  situation  which  offers  ths 
tttSicet  n  warda  In  newspaper  notices  to  those 
With  a  tmdency  to  buck  tiM  party  leader- 
H  la  Mt  siiqalsUig  the  number  of 
tncrssssd  stacs  the  last 
lion.  Ilost  (Murtles  have  them. 
Undou  )tedly  some  are  men  of  conviction 
#^yrf  chai  tcter  but  by  no  means  all  of  them. 
Qpitts  a  f  rw  are  largely  motlTated  by  the  itch 
favoiabls  publicity  and  know  no  other 
way  to  iiequirs  it.  Ones  thsy  tarsak  away 
from  the  Isadstshlp  they  ars  tbsrs. 

In  ths  Irst  place,  the  break  is  assRS.  Wbsrs 
ths  mart  In  is  so  small,  any  indication  of  a 
split  natjraily  is  of  public  intsrsst.  Undsr 
•jclstlng  :lrc\unstances.  1  rebel's  voles  car- 
lo) further  than  that  ot  20  regtilars. 
And  ths  I  o-callsd  rebel  \»  always  more  artlcu- 


It 
of  the 
lidty  foi 
fsam 
Ikde  Is 
aaJorttylaC 


SBCil 


laU.    Naturally,  ths  reporters  leap  to  get  hla] 
slds  and  play  him  up. 

PHOirr   "UBBBALS"  atnLT  vf 
No  matter  how  wrong  he  may  be  nor  he 
cheap  he  Is.  the  rebel   really  makes   nei 
In  consequence,  he  reaps  the  publicity  bene-~^ 
fits.     In  the  second  place,  he  especially  ap- 
peals to  the  left  wing— New  Deal  columnUiaJ 
and  commentators  of  the  RooseTelt  regl 
who  have  become  Incurable  professional 
erala  and  whose  diapocitlon  is  to  rush  up 
the  roof  and  cheer  anyone  who  seems  to 
in  the  old  New  Deal  direction.     Partlculi 
Is  this  true  If  be  opposss  rediKtlon  In 
emmental  costs  and  advocates  the  gei 
economic   and   social   program   of   the   CIC 
propagandists. 

As  a  rssult  of  this  attitude  upon  the 
of  a  considerable  number  of  publlcUta 
the  eagerness  with  which  some  of  the 
called  rebel  Senators  lend  theipselvea  to 
a  number  of  what  seem  to  be  rldlctilot 
phony  "liberals"  are  being  built  up 

All  a  Republican  Senator  has  to  do  to 
the  support  of  the  left-wing  Journalists  Is ' 
vote  a  few  times  against  cutting  apprc 
tlons  and  In  favor  of  CIO  proposals.    He 
wUl  find  himself  gratlfylngly  alluded  to 
the  press  aa  "able."  "clear-headed."  "hi 
hitting."  -forthright."  "broad-minded." 
dependent."  "thoughtful."  or  by  other 
terms  of  a  laudatory  nature.    Also.  Inevitabl; 
he  will  be  called  a  "humanitarian"  and 
trasted     with     the     "reactionary," 
boiled."  "narrow-minded."  "selflah.' 
pinching"  "Tories."  who  want  to  go  back 
"the  Harding  days"  and  "return  ths 
can  workman  to  slsvery." 


WROI^   CAMS 

The  whole  game  la  so  transparent  that  Ifj 
Is  amaalng  more  people  do  not  see  throuf' 
It.     An  illiunlnatlng  story  U  being  told 
how  one  Senstor  came  to  be  a  "great  111 
eral."     Coming  from  a  coussttative   8U1 
antU  about  a  year  ago  It  had  keen  the  ll 
variable  habit  of  this  Senator  to  vote  wit 
his    older    and    generally    conservative    col 
league.     One  day  an  amendment  came  u| 
upon  which  his  colleague  had  voted  and  the 
left  the  Chamber.     The  Senator  wanted 
vote  with  his  colleague  but  got  confiued 
voted  exactly  the  other  way. 

When  he  found  It  out  It  was  too  late 
change.     He  felt  rather  badly  about  It  unt 
the  next  morning  when  he  found  himsel 
played  up  in  the  preas  as  a  "liberal. "  coc 
mended  for  his  independence,  courage,  az 
enlightenment. 

This  was  a  great  surprise  to  him.  It 
the  first  favorable  publicity  he  had  ever  hi 
and  It  cerUlnly  did  things  to  him  The 
time  he  had  a  chance  he  again  voted  agal 
his  colleague  and  again  was  deluged  wtl 
praise  by  some  of  our  moet  eminent  Joi 
tstlo  obeervers.  Now  he  regularly  waiu  unt 
be  finds  how  his  collsague  is  voting  and 
TOtss  sgalnst  him. 

Ths  rssult  Is  he  has  become  a  sort  of  lit 
hera  He  has  had  msgaslns  articles  wrltt 
about  him  and  talks  the  liberal  patter 
fluently  as  any.  Probably  this  is  not  exact 
Ik  tnie  story,  but  It  Is  not  very  fsr  off  tt 
track. 

To  repeat,  none  of  this  means  there 
not  among  the  alleged  rebels  some  s'.nc 
men.     Nor  doee  it   mean    that   even    ;  he 
ret>elllons  of  this  type  do  not  often  s'  rve 
useful  purpose.     They  keep  the  party  Ic 
from  becoming  too  smug  and  going  too 
They  iHwmirsgs  alran  of  power.    They 
pel  coapromlsss  that  may  be  in  the  n.itioi 
Interests.    They  may  force  scUon  aloi.^  pr 
grssBivs  lines. 

Ob  ths  other   hand.   If   the   rebel!  Ian 
manned  by  publlcity.«esklng  demagogs 
}>romoted  by  extremists.  It  might  brmg 
Isglslatlvs  chaos,  deetroy  all  party  pot 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  damgs  to  the  count 
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struggling  to  oarry  ths  peak  load  of  wartlms 

taxation. 

There  le  a  many-billlon  dollar  surplus. 
The  real  question  Is  whether  part  wUl  be 
used  to  cut  taxes  or  whether  all  will  go  to 
debt  reduction,  a  large  part  of  which  goes 
to  caahing  war  bonds. 

President  Truman  seems  to  think  that  It 
would  be  inflationary  to  cut  taxes.  But  what 
does  he  call  It  when  people  are  forced  to 
cash  In  their  wsr  bonds  to  get  money  to  pay 
their  bills?  Using  the  surpltis  to  pay  bills 
Is  every  bit  as  inflationary  as  giving  a  tax 
reduction  so  people  can  pay  bills — and  much 
more  painful  to  the  ordinary  people  who  have 
to  sell  war  bonds  to  do  so. 


It  Can  Happen  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FOnVSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 


rr    CAM    BAPPCN 

Unlees  Congress  reconciles  Itself  to  limited 
eounterlnflatlon  controls  now,  it  may  need 
to  put  everything  under  rationing  and  price 
eeilings  later.  Secretary  Harriman  warned 
the  House  Banking  Committee.  That  Is 
true,  in  the  same  way  that  a  fire  fought  early 
enough  can  be  ptrt  out  with  an  extinguisher 
but  will  take  heavy  equipment  if  it  is 
reached  late.  Attacked  now.  the  damage 
from  Inflation  can  still  be  limited;  attacKed 
belatedly,  the  ruin  can  be  incalculable. 
Who  can  calculate  the  cost  of  1929-S8? 

It  Is  17  months  since  there  were  effective 
price  ceilings.  Inflation  has  had  ample 
time  to  bum  Itself  out  If  it  were  going  to. 
Citizens  on  rigid  low  incomes  know  the  dam- 
age it  has  already  done.  Retail  food  has 
flamed  up  40  percent  since  mld-1946,  con- 
sumer prices  as  a  whole  23  percent.  Seven 
dollars  then  would  have  bought  Che  groceries 
that  cost  910  now. 

Nor  is  the  end  in  sight.  Living  costs  are 
climbing  at  the  rate  of  16  percent  a  year. 
With  short  feed  supplies,  meat  will  go  sky- 
high  next  spring.  Steel,  automobiles  and 
other  scarce  goods  are  black  marketed.  The 
time  Is  past  to  speak  of  the  Imminence  of 
Inflation.     Inflation  Is  here. 

Therefore,  conceding  everything  he  could 
to  the  temper  of  a  hoetlle  Congress,  President 
Truman  propoeed  a  minimum  program  to 
keep  the  flre  from  spreading  further.  Some 
measures,  especially  the  control  of  con- 
sximer  credit  and  of  exports,  seem  sure  of 
adoption.  The  main  attack.  howeOer,  lies  in 
selective  rationing  of  the  moet  critically  In- 
flalod  foods,  fuels,  clothing,  and  Indtistrlal 
eommodltles,  accompanied  by  ceilings  over 
|»1ces  and  wages  in  the  rationed  fields.  If 
■tqrthlng,  this  proposal  does  not  go  far 
•nough.  Nevertheless,  offering  little  more 
than  the  hands-ofl  policy  which  they  have 
had  in  force  thto  past  year.  Senator  Taft 
and  his  faction  are  balking.  Reiterating 
his  opposition  liODday  night,  Taft  had  Uttle 
more  to  offer  than  a  homUy  about  working 


There  wouM  hs  some  reason  to  this  stand 
If  the  cold  statistics  did  not  speak  so  grim- 
ly. There  would  be  some  .season  if  the 
admmistration  were  out  of  harmony  vrith 
the  people.  But  the  President  is  in  harmony: 
be  q>esks  for  the  millions  who  cry  for  a  halt. 


There  are  those  In  Congress,  too,  who  see 
how  urgent  It  is  to  halt  the  flight  toward  dis- 
aster. The  bipartisan  Flanders  conunlttee 
wants  a  rationing  law  to  spur  voluntary 
cooperation  and,  if  that  continues  to  fall, 
to  Invoke  with  legal  force.  The  committee 
goes  with  Mr.  Truman  most  of  the  way.  In 
fact,  he  is  reported  to  have  drawn  mtich  of 
his  proposal  from  its  report.  He  outran  the 
committee  in  proposing  some  direct  price- 
wage  control,  but  on  this  explosive  question 
the  Congressmen  were  perhaps  happy  to  leave 
leadership  to  the  Executive. 

Inflation  is  bad  enough  to  reserve  curbs 
on  its  own  account,  but  Congress  has  a  fiu*- 
ther  motive  to  act  promptly  and  adequately. 
In  a  boom  and  bust.  President  Truman  put  it, 
"our  economic  system,  as  we  know  it,  might 
not  recover."  (That,  of  course,  is  what  the 
world's  Communists  hope  for  and  expect.) 
The  warning  is  not  overdrawn.  Inflation 
and  deflation  reduce  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
class,  the  mainstay  of  democracy.  Inflation 
in  Germany  paved  the  way  for  a  fuehrer,  at 
the  same  time  undermining  the  liberal  dem- 
ocrats who  might  otherwise  have  stopped  the 
Nazi  movement.  Inflation  made  postwar 
Hungary  a  push-over  for  communism.  The 
United  States  had  a  mild  taste  of  political 
revolution  in  the  New  Deal,  which  came  to 
power  because  the  ruling  conservatives  let  a 
boom  and  depression  happen.  Another  New 
Deal  will  surely  sweep  wider  and  may  be  less 
disposed  to  restore  private  capitalism  to 
working  order. 

As  a  partisan  matter,  doing  too  little  to 
arrest  Inflation  would  court  a  OOP  defeat 
next  year.  Today  the  blame  is  divided, 
but  a  refusal  to  take  strong  action  would 
shift  it  to  the  Repulilican  Congress.  How- 
ever, this  thing  Is  bigger  than  partisanship. 
It  is  a  national  emergency.  Inflation  has 
already  caused  suffering  and  will  cause  worse 
suffering.  It  threatens  the  genuine  pros- 
perity that  underlies  the  dangerous  boom 
and.  in  some  degree,  the  coimtry's  way  of 
life. 


Tbe  Voice  of  America  Must  Be  Heard 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  i,  1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  in- 
cluding with  these  remarks  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  recently  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  published  in  a 
five-State  area  of  the  Northwest  Central 
States.  In  this  editorial,  its  author, 
Fred  C.  Christopherson,  endorses  the 
support  which  John  Cowles  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  has  put  beliind  the 
proposed  United  States  information  pro- 
gram abroad  after  having  made  an  ex- 
tensive trip  in  Europe. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  two  more 
important  editors  of  the  United  States 
and  close  students  of  world  affairs  voic- 
ing their  support  and  approval  for  an 
adequate  American  information  program. 
Now  that  we  are  again  being  called  upon 
to  supply  food  for  unfortunate  people 
in  uniiappy  European  countries,  certainly 
it  is  clear  we  should  accompany  this  aid 
with  an  intelligent,  adequate,  and  effec- 
tive in-of ram  of  publici^  and  informa- 


tion. We  can  never  hope  successfully 
to  run  a  Freedom  Train  through  Europe 
If  we  concentrate  all  of  our  efforts  on 
stoking  the  boilers  while  leaving  to  others 
with  unfriendly  motives  the  assignment 
of  handling  the  throttle  and  arranging 
the  rtmning  schedules! 

voice   or    AMXKXCA    ISUST   BS    RXASD    ABSOAS 

Just  back  from  a  visit  in  Europe.  John 
Cowles.  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  finds 
himself  tremendously  disturbed  by  ths  lack 
ot  American  understanding  there. 

And,  reading  his  impressions,  it  is  easy  tog 
aU  of  us  to  share  his  disturbance. 

Our  assistance,  actual  and  propossd.  Is  not 
being  appraised  accurately. 

"We  mvist  not  think."  Cowles  writes,  "that 
most  Europeans  understand  our  motives  In 
connection  with  aid  to  western  Europe.  They 
do  not.  Many  ofBclals  and  businessmen  in 
Europe  regard  the  Marshall  plan  as  a  clever 
scheme  whereby  the  United  States,  under  the 
guise  of  altruism,  can  export  unmanageable 
surpluses  and  In  that  way  postpone  a  serious 
price  recession  and  business  slump  in  Amer- 
ica Europe  has  not  the  slightest  understand- 
ing of  the  fact  that  the  commodities  we  are 
sending  abroad  are  contributing  to  the  price 
Inflation  here  at  home." 

Cowles  explains  this  lack  ot  underutandlng 
as  a  result  primarily  of  an  excellent  Russian 
propaganda  service. 

"Mtich  of  the  press  of  continental  Europe 
is  DOW,  as  It  always  has  been,  venal  and  cor- 
rupt," be  says.  "Many  editors  or  owners  are 
now  on  the  Russian  pay  roll." 

As  a  counter  measure,  he  advocates  a  strong 
"Voice  of  America"  program,  suggesting  an 
appropriation  annually  of  at  least  $60,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  current  American 
propaganda  effort  in  Europe,  be  points  out. 
Is  largely  ineffective. 

These  statements  of  Cowles  supplement 
those  of  Representative  Kakl  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota,  whose  observations  upon  his  recent 
return  from  Europe  were  similar  He.  too. 
found  a  deplorable  absence  of  understanding 
abroad  and  a  broad  tendency  to  misinterpret 
the  motives  behind  our  programs  of  assist- 
ance. As  the  sponsor  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica program,  Mundt  was  particularly  mu- 
pbatk:  In  urging  its  need.  It  was  his  Initial 
suggestion  a  year  ago  that  Congress  provide 
a  large  amount  for  this  service  but  the  appro- 
priation was  slashed  to  a  relatively  Ineffectual 
total. 

In  view  of  these  comments.  It  seems  that 
our  future  program  shotild  Involve  adeqtiste 
sums  for  a  propaganda  service  that  would 
really  tell  our  story  to  the  Europeans.  We 
should  by  all  means  let  them  know  that 
European  assistance  is  accentuating  our  in- 
flationary pressure,  that  it  is  depriving  us  of 
commodities  and  articles  we  need,  and  that 
it  is  Jeopardizing  our  tax-reduction  program. 


Fleet  Ada.  Chester  W.  Nii^li 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  icAnrx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Monday,  December  8.  1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  service  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Armed  Services,  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting,  knowing,  and 
working  with  all  of  our  military  leaders. 
I  have  conferred  with  them  during  war 
and  during  peace,  here  in  America  and 
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the  world.    Their  courage,  de- 
devotion    to    duty,    and 
vlitlon  have  been  demon- 
t  and  again  under  most  trying 
t^cvaukmnett.    Tliey  have  been  an  in- 
splratlo  1  to  me  in  my  work  on  the  Naval 
md  Armed  Services  Committees. 
;  jas  been  more  outstanding  or  in- 
than    Fleet    Adm.    Chester    W. 
.  |the  retiring  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
Much  of  what  Admiral  NimiU 

the  brilliant  naval  victory 

In  the  ^ciflc  is  well  known  throughout 
our  cou  itry  and  the  world.  Our  smash- 
ing nav  il  victories  under  the  guidance  of 
Nimitz  turned  the  tide  of  war 
.«  V..V.  i»aciflc  and  mark  him  as  an  out- 
«»»w<tti^  Bftval  bero  of  World  War  n. 
Most  pi  aplcin  the  world  know  this. 

But  7hen  I  was  through  the  Pacific 
vlim  t  M  W  was  still  being  waged.  I 
a«w  SOI  wttUng  in  Admiral  Nimitz  that 
actual]  contributed  more  to  his  great- 
ness t  lan  his  tactical  and  strategic 
gCBitts-  -something  that  was  never  re- 
ported to  the  rest  of  the  world.  1  saw 
a  commander-in-chief  who  was  literally 
worshi]  tped  by  the  men  who  served  under 
him.  t  was  this  morale  ingredient 
that  aoMally  tipped  the  balance  of  war 
in  our  favor  during  those  dark  days 
of  the  Paclflc  campaign  when  so  much 
of  our  fleet  had  been  put  out  of  action 
and  wlien  our  naval  force  had  so  little 
to  flglt  with.  The  most  powerful 
we«poi  of  our  naval  force  was  its  fight- 
ing heirt—lt  was  practically  the  only 
weapoi  that  they  had  for  so  long. 

Wha  made  the  men  worship  Admiral 
Nimitz  '  It  was  his  father-like  way  with 
all  of  Ills  boys — and  every  single  one. 
from  seaman  to  second  class  to  admiral, 
of  his  boys.  Words  are  not 
to  describe  the  quiet,  modest. 
and  r4«MiHrlnir  interest  that  Admiral 
iMd  In  his  boys— nor  their  faith 
It  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
father-son  relationship  that  I 
have  eitr  seen. 
Ches  .er  Nimitz  personified  the  United 
1  «•?!  at  its  very  best— he  epitom- 
Itts  p<Mitest  virtue,  a  "fighting  heart." 


Radw  i  ^Mrest  to  the  People  of  My  District 


EpTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 

or   NXW    TOKX 

I!V  THB  BOU8B  OF  RBFBBBBMTA'nVSS 

Mondajf.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  KDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  RxcoaD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
Statlor  WNBP  on  December  6.  1947. 

frleiKU  of  th«  Trtpt*  Cities  and  my 
district,  this  coming  week  I  wUl 
wltb  the  next  Pnskient  oC 
SUtss. 
r«c4lT«<i  an  mvltatkm  trom  on*  at  my 
which  I— ds  M  foUowa: 
:  I  am  giving  a  dinner  for  my  old 
.  and  should  ilka  vary 
hava  you  com*.    The  dinner  will  ba 
Daeamber  11.  at  7  p.  m..  In  tha 
Federal  Roan  ct  the  Hotel  SUUar. 


asmls  ti 
oa  Tbuvday, 


4Sa»  iBlonnally 
the  Unltad 

X 
eoUaagtlea, 


Tleaaa  advU*  ma  at  ycur  earliest 
▼enlenea. 

•BelleTe  me.  very  faithfully  youra." 
Naturally.  I  lock  forward  to  this  frlenU 
occaslbn  as  It  will  be  my  first  Intimate 
ing  with  OoTernor  Dewey  since  I  was  ent 
talned  by  him  for  dinner  at  the  Bxe     tii 
Mansion  in  Albany  a  year  ago  and  at  a  ^ut 
quent  affair  tendered  him  by  the  Republics 
CongreMmen  from  New  York  State  here  II 
Washington  last  aprlng. 

A  few  daya  ago  I  made  the  foUowlng  space) 
In  the  Hooaa: 

"Ur.  Speaker,  there  U  certainly  no  Membt 
of  this  Houae  more  anxlciu  than  I  am 
extend  the  help  ot  American  food,  cl 
and  other  vital  neccaaltles  to  thoae  of 
downtrodden  and  hungry  throughout 
world.  W*  Americana  must  aid  the  unfc 
tunat*  to  get  on  their  feet  and  to  enabi 
them  to  be  self  sustaining  wMfeSSspect 
food.  Therefore.  I  am  IntroAKtBg  a  bl 
today  which  (irovldes  tor  the  cerrlcca  of  froi 
100  to  500  county  agrlcviltural  and  hoc 
demonstration  agenU  In  the  Kuropean 
It  la  entitled:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
habUttatlon  of  foreign  ct.untrles  being 
nanced  with  American  aid  by  making  avail^ 
able  to  them  the  services  of  American  co\uU| 
a^cultural  and  home  demonstration  agent 
and  for  other  purpoaea.' 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
of  Agriculture  shall  select  not  laaa  than 
and  not  more  than  500  county  agrlcultur 
aad  bOBoe   demoostratlon   agents  wt.rpvt 
■TBtlsMf  thrcughoot  the  Dnltcd  Sta        f( 
liil— iWata  voluntary  service  in  countries 
vastatad  by  the  recent  war  and  being  financl 
by  American  aid. 

"  'Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  shall  assign 
agents  to  duty  along  the  following  get 
lines: 

"'(a)    To   acrutlnlse.   study,   and   ot 
agricultural  activities  In  the  afore-mentloi 
areas. 

"'(b)  To  work  along  with  departments 
agrleulturs  In  the  official  governments' 
tbess  nations  in  advisory  capadtlea. 

•**(c)  To    make    available    to    them 
servtcea.  advice,  and  knowledge  to  Indli 
f  irmers    to   the   end   that    their   product 
of  grains  and  foodsttiffs  be  Increased  to 
quatcly  feed  their  entire  populations. 

"'(d)  To  encourage  the  Improvement 
fiirmlng  and  husbandry  wherever  nc 

"  '(e)  To  foater  the  Inherent  d 
part  of  ths  farmers  of  said  countMsa  to 
and     raise     sufflcten'     fc 
to  make  their  populations  eveiui 
Independent  of  outside  aid. 

**'(f>  To  introduce  and  Improve  the 
of  homemaklng.  cooking,  draesmakmg. 
allied  subjects. 

"  'Sec.  3.  For  the  purpoaas  ot  carrying 
th*  work  of  aald  s«Bnts.  there  shall  be 
svallsbU   ftmds  from   whatever   approp 
tlons  are  made  by  the  Congreaa  for 
United  States  aid  to  Europe. 

"  'Sac.  4.  Wherever  localities  In  the  Unit 
States  bsvs  been  deprived  cf  services  of  at 
■genta.  vacanolaa  shall  be  filled  fortbwlth 
regular  authority   so  as   not   to   Impede 
hamper  agricultural  extension  work  In 
United  SUtes.' 

"I  hope  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  devise 
plan  like  this  whereby  the  millions  of 
less  psople  serosa  the  aeas  will  have  tb* 
vsBtafS  of  making  themselves  Indepsnde 
through  Amsrtcan  aM  and  American  gsnt 

"Any  plan  this  Ooagrsas  adopts  to 
aM  to  Ittrop*  and  Asia  must,  it  sssssi 
iiimsmsr  ss  its  ultlmat*  goal  llfttag 
clpienU  out  of  a  relief  dass  In  which 
many  have  been  since  the  war. 

"Put  the  farmers  over  serosa  on  their 
by  material  help  accompanied  by  real  adl 
Inatructlon,  and  education  which  the 
are  capable  of  giving.    They  wUl 
this   tragic  situation   In   a  abort 
tf  tbey  get  the  cooperation  of  our 


are  designated  to 

try.    It  cannot  pot:- 

tlny  percent  of  tfce 

land  It  Is  bound  to 

Imerlcan  agrlcultuie 


imic  H.  Dayis, 
liana 
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iber  8.  1947 

siana.  Mr.  Speak - 
extend  my  remarks 
lude  the  following 
rnor  Davis,  of  Lou- 
irember  27.  1947: 

the  cycle  of  time 
kn  near  Its  close,  acd 
laws  and  customs,  ve 

coimtlng  to  you  aid 

bfDclals  for  the  next  4 

mainly  I  am  speak- 

ifew  minutes. 

^pened  my  campaign 

I  express  to  ycu  ny 
^r  the  faith  you  eii- 

3ke  from  parish  and 
lid  not  make  to  ycu 
ilsea  and  wild  sUUt- 
ttell  you  things  thut 
1 1  defame  the  name 
lor  of  Louisiana.  On 
^ou  nothing   but   tlte 

Icome  a  time  4  years 

et  you  again  face  i.o 

intlng.    That   day    Is 

^ly  I  am  not  at  this 

you  something  th.it 

^hat  I  have  been  able. 
Governor  of  Loti- 
id  without  hatred  t»- 
lleas  of   pollUcal   dlf- 

a  source  of  satlsfa:- 
I  had  a  great  deal  x> 

[harmony  during  my 
war — when  all  nu^n 
la  cloaer  together,  in 

ttaln  an  all-out  effort 
men  and  to  preserve 
rylng  hour. 

at  a  tlnte  when  we 
le  moat  horrible  war 
1 — naturally,  the  uii- 

Ided  specific  promises 
cnmpllshed  In  Loulsl- 

and   varied   8tat»- 
In  a  political  cam- 
le  record  sa  to  wh.it 
what  remains  to  be 

two  relationships  In*/} 
to  you  tonight.    I'd 

ling  that  when  I  b:- 
11    had   a   tremendo'ia 

le  our  responslblll'.y 
lave  paid  on  that  de  H 

and  yet  we  are  oper- 
-and  we  are  going  to 
clal  ailsirs  on  a  solid. 

te  basis — we  belle  vs 
ty  to  leave  It  In  gotid 
itrs tlons  snd   for 
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future  generations.  The  State's  business  Is 
the  biggest  business  In  the  Stste  snd  It 
should  be  operated  ss  such. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  this  administra- 
tion has  been  honest  and  conscientious  In 
Its  undertakings.  In  that  we  sought  to  render 
a  service  tnily  beneficial  to  the  people.  Per- 
haps I  have  not  run  all  of  the  affairs  of  the 
governor's  office  exactly  as  you  would  have, 
and  sometimes.  If  I  had  It  all  to  do  over, 
maybe  I  would  do  a  few  of  the  things  a  little 
differently.  I  am  somewhat  In  the  position 
of  s  quarterback,  referee,  or  umpire,  when 
the  game  Is  In  progress  I  must  call  them  as 
I  see  them,  and  that's  what  I  have  done  with- 
out apologies.  At  no  time  have  we  compro- 
mised with  honor,  with  Integrity,  and  with 
the  high  purpose  which  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  of  all  your  State  officials. 

If  In  my  administration  there  may  be 
found  something  that  Is  worthy  and  good,  I 
am  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  many 
able  assistants  and  coworkers  have  helped  to 
make  this  possible.  I  shall  be  forever  grate- 
ful also  to  the  members  of  the  legislature 
who  cooperated  so  helpfully  and  understand- 
ingly.  It  Is  also  due  to  the  smbitlons  and 
cooperation  of  you,  the  people,  that  progress 
has  been  made. 

It  Is  quite  difficult  In  the  time  allotted, 
to  cover  the  full  scope  of  the  achievements 
of  the  past  3>4  years,  but  we  will  have  time 
to  outline  certain  aspects  of  these  advances 
snd  services  to  our  people. 
First,  let  us  discuss  the  major  benefit^, 
My  personal  Interest  In  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
questioned.  This  cause  has  contlnxwusly 
been  close  to  my  heart.  I  had  been  a  teacher. 
I  married  a  teacher.  I  taught  In  the  country 
and  I  Uught  In  the  city. 

I  recall  that  during  my  campaign  for  Gov- 
ernor that  the  per  educable  In  our  State  was 
$30  and  I  was  urged  by  school  leaders  and 
politicians,  and  friend  and  foe,  to  pledge 
that  I  would  raise  the  per  educable  from  $20 
to  $22.50.  I  told  them  I  would  not  make 
such  a  promise  unless  I  knew  It  could  be  done. 
I  Investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  this 
would  be  possible,  and  I  pledged  that  I  would 
work  toward  that  end. 

In  my  administration  we  not  only  raised 
the  per  educable  from  $20  to  $22.60  but  we 
raised  It  from  $20  to  $40,  not  only  a  bigger 
Increase  than  any  other  administration,  but 
a  Mgger  increase  than  all  of  the  administra- 
tions combined  since  the  beginning  of  our 
school  system. 

In    1939    the    State's    support    of    public 
schools  was  only  $15,000,000.    This  year  it 
will  be  $34,000,000,  more  than  twice  the  pre-  . 
vlous  amount. 

In  addition  to  appropriating  the  amount 
fixed  by  Congress  for  school  lunches,  we  gave 
an  extra  $300,000  this  year. 

But  even  the  most  farslghted  of  school- 
men did  not  realize  that  with  the  end  of  the 
war  our  soldiers  would  come  back  so  rapidly 
and  that  our  colleges  and  universities  would 
be  filled  and  overflowing  almost  overnight. 
In  spite  of  this  unexpected  Increase  in  en- 
rollments, however,  we  were  able,  with  the 
eoopcratlon  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
provide  emergency  housing  for  more  than 
5.500  GI's  and  since  the  school  year  1939-40 
we  have  more  than  doubled  appropriations 
tor  the  operation  of  these  Institutions  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  meet  this  emergency  con- 
dition. 

Moreover,  projects  approved  or  imder  con- 
struction provide  for  permanent  new  dormi- 
tories and  other  badly  needed  facilities  for 
men  and  women.  Approximately  $15,000,000 
has  been  made  available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
these  improvements. 

In  our  vocational  educational  program 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  from  five  to 
eleven  State-suppOTted  trade  schools,  operat- 
ing with  more  than  three  times^be  amount 
allocated  in  1939. 


In  other  words,  during  my  administration, 
the  cause  of  education  will  have  n-celved  a 
total  of  $160,000,000.  I  did  not  pnnilse  thU, 
but  you  sre  getting  It. 

Could  anyone  sincerely  interested  In  pub- 
lic education,  tell  you  that  weTs  done  noth- 
ing as  far  as  our  schools  and  school  children 
are  concerned? 

As  you  know,  we  maintain  four  types  of 
institutions.  General  hospitals,  mental  hos- 
pitals, penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
and  special  hospital  services. 

After  making  a  survey  of  the  conditions  of 
our  institutions,  we  found  that  oui-  general 
hospitals  needed  enlarging  and  that  we  need- 
ed a  completely  new  general  hospital  at 
Shreveport  to  replace  the  obsolete  facilities 
there. 

We  found  that  from  1928  to  1940,  not  one 
cent  of  public  funds  had  been  expended  to 
make  repairs  or  expand  the  facilities  at  our 
mental  institutions.  We  found  oui-  mental 
hospitals  overcrowded,  poorly  equipped,  and 
deteriorated  almost  beyond  repair. 

In  1942,  during  the  preceding  adrnlnlstra- 
tlon,  $5,000,000  was  authorized  for  hospital 
Improvements,  but  because  of  the  ^ar,  none 
of  this  building  program  could  b<-  carried 
out.  There  was  an  urgent  need  fcr  a  new 
mental  institution  near  New  Orle:ms,  and 
there  was  also  a  need  for  expanded  special 
hospital  servloee.  So  to  remedy  th.s  unsat- 
isfactory condition,  and  provide  gre«ter  serv- 
ices for  the  sick  and  needy,  a  $24,000,000 
building  program  was  Inaugurated.  It  Is 
based  upon  sugeestlons  made  by  citizens, 
Federal  prison  experts,  hospital  aiithOTitles 
and  surveys  made  during  the  Jonei  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  my  own. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  general 
hospitals.  $8,346,000  was  set  aside  for  con- 
struction and  expansion.  A  greater  portion 
of  this  amount.  $6,500,000  has  Ix-en  allo- 
cated for  a  completely  modern  gen'?ral  hos- 
pital known  as  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Medical  Center  at  Shreveport.  The  remain- 
der of  this  amotmt  has  been  divided  among 
■  Lafayette  Charity,  New  Orleans  Charity, 
Florida  Parishes  Hospital  and  Alexandria 
Hospital,  and  the  Monroe  Hospital,  t-a  enlarge 
them  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple In  those  sections  of  the  State. 

Since  our  mental  institutions  were  in 
worse  shape  than  our  general  hospitals,  an 
appropriation  of  $11,000,000  was  set  aside  for 
use  In  this  nianner.  $7,000,000  has  been  al- 
located to  East  Louisiana,  Central  Louisiana, 
State  Colony  and  Training  School  for  repairs 
and  expansion.  $4,000,000  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  mental  hospital 
at  Pontalnbleau  Park,  with  a  receiving  sta- 
tion in  New  Orleans.  There  is  now,  about 
complete^  a  new  building  for  women  patients 
at  Jackson,  described  by  Federal  experts  as 
the  finest  of  its  type  in  the  world.  Such  a 
building  as  this  is  a  godsend  to  people  who 
are  helpless  and  penniless,  and  in  need  of 
this  special  care. 

Two  million  dollars  has  been  allocated  to 
our  penal  and  correctional  Institutions.  Most 
of  this  money  goes  to  the  State  penitentiary 
for  a  new  hospital  and  receiving  sttitlon  and 
to  provide  many  other  badly  needed  improve- 
ments. The  remainder  has  been  deOlcated  to 
the  expansion  of  facilities  at  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  $400,000  new  Industrial  school  for  col- 
ored youths,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  SUte, 
and  it  is  now  complete  and  ready  tc  operate. 
A  new  hospital  is  being  built  at  Hot  Wells. 
Four  new  tuberculosis  units  are  planned. 
Some  are  to  be  under  construction  soon, 
Theee  sre  at  ShrevepOTt,  Monroe,  Al<!xandria, 
and  Lafayette.  Another  aso-bed  unit  Is 
ready  for  operation  at  Ruston— $2,500,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  these  faculties.  The  first 
time  In  the  State's  history  we  have  had  hos- 
pitals for  the  Incurable  tubercular  patients. 
So,  my  friends,  during  my  administration, 
the  entire  existing  facilities  of  the  depart- 


ment of  institutions  baa  been  expanded. 
There  is  progrsmed  or  under  construction 
a  new  mental  hospital,  a  new  correctional 
Institution,  five  new  tuberculosis  units,  a 
special  hospital  at  Hot  Wells,  and  a  great  new 
charity  hospital  in  Shreveport.  This  Is  a 
total  of  11  new  hospitals. 

This  consUtutes.  we  believe,  the  greatest 
institutional  building  program  ever  under- 
taken in  one  administration. 

During  the  first  part  of.  my  administration. 
as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  preceding 
administration,  we  were  not  permitted  to 
build  roads — due  to  the  War.  as  ycu  know. 
But  I  am  glad  that  I  will  have  had  about  2 
years  to  get  our  road  program  going. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor,  $128,000,000 
in  Federal  and  Sute  fiuds  will  have  been 
allocated  to  the  department  of  highways. 

Eighty-eight  million  dollars  of  this  amount 
has  been  earmarked  for  new  construction 
and  forty  million  has  been  allocated  to  main- 
tain our  existing  15,000  miles  of  roads  and 
11,000  bridges.  We  have  actually  awarded 
$40,000,000  in  highway  contracts — half  of 
them  completed  and  half  now  under  con- 
struction throughout  Louisiana. 

These  achievements  have  been  made  In 
spite  of  the  desperate  shortages  and  the  sky- 
rocketing prices,  and  omr  labor  costs  more 
than  doubled  since  m9. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  already  contracted 
for  $40,000,000  In  highway  Improvements,  and 
$48,000,000  more  Is  programed  now — this 
year — for  construction  as  soon  as  plans  can 
be  finished,  rights-of-way  obtained,  and  con- 
tracts let. 

This  huge  program,  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
tmdertaken  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  will 
mean  major  improvements  for  every  parish 
and  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the  State. 
Again,  my  friends,  as  you  know,  more  than 
one-half  of  our  people  here  in  Louisiana  gain 
their  livelihood  from  agriculture  or  allied 
pursuits.  While  I  did  not  make  any  specific 
promises  to  these  people,  during  my  admin- 
istration the  activities  of  the  Government 
devoted  to  agricultural  Interest  have  received 
great  Increases  In  appropriations  to  aid  all 
types  of  agricultural  development. 

In  addiUon,  I  have  Uken  a  great  Interest 
In  the  ftu-therance  of  the  SUte-wlde  flood 
control  and  drainage  program  which  Is  ao 
vital  to  our  future  welfare.  We  dedicated 
$5,000,000  to  underwrite  the  State's  portion 
of  this  program  which  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  constructive  developments 
of  our  time. 

As  a  result  of  this  drainage  prc^am  and 
because  of  the  time,  effort,  and  leadership 
given,  the  aid  that  will  come  from  local  and 
Federal  sources.  Is  now  more  than  $65,000,000 
in  projecu.  With  the  Overton  Canal,  which 
will  soon  get  imder  way,  an  additional  $48,- 
000,000  In  Improving  flood  control  and  drain- 
age expenditures  will  be  made. 

Altogether  in  the  next  few  years  this  pro- 
gram will  entail  an  outlay  of  more  than 
$100,000,000.  which  will  reclaim  5.000.000 
acres  of  our  best  farm  land  and  save  $25,- 
000.000  In  annual  crop  losses. 

This  program  will  also  greatly  aid  our  soil 
conservation  work  to  which  activity  more 
than  $000,000  has  also  been  allocated  dur- 
ing my  administration. 

Since  1940  the  new  Industries  that  have 
come  to  our  State,  Including  the  additions 
made  to  existing  industries,  is  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  VOO.  This  Is  an  investment  of 
more  than  $268,000,000,  creating  70.000  new 
Jobs. 

In  the  last  11  months  we  have  signed  up 
246  new  planU,  a  total  Investment  of  $134.- 
000.000.  providing  13.950  new  Jobs,  with  a  pay 
roU  of  $31,000,000.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
these  things  Just  do  not  casually  happen. 

This  represenU  a  lot  of  work,  effort,  and 
planning.  When  one  considers  investing 
millions  of  dollars  in  our  State  with  the  Idea 
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pnnnlsea.  but  I  beUeve  you  will  agree 
we  have  given  you  more  durll^(  tbla 
latration  than  most  poUtlclans  dars  to 
promise. 

In   final   summation,   as  a  reatilt  of 
planning  and  management,  we  now  bava 
der  way  and  fuUy  flnancad  an  over-all^ 
provement  program  of  apprOBlMal 
000.000    covering    edVMaUoa.    Itutltutlc 
highways,   drainage  and  flood  control. 
other  aervicea.    Although  nothing  i 
Ised.  you  are  to  receive  these  great  ben« 

At  thU  point.  I  again  acknowledge  the  li 
debtedneaa    of    my    administration    for 
•l.S.OOO.OOO  surplus  which  we  Inherited 
the  Sam  Jones  adminlatratlon.    As  I  point 
out  earlier.  tbU  administration   Is  going 
leave  tbe  State's  affairs  In  fine  shape — f 
dally. 

It  Is  a  deep  satisfaction  for  me  to  knc 
that  money  will  be  available  to  better  pmvi. 
for  our  needy  old  people,  our  public  v 
and  hoapltal  services  and  for  other  dire 
benefits  to  our  people. 

And  that  wa  vara  able  to  do  tbU  wlthot 
any  increase  in  taaaa. 

But.  my  friends.  I  wish  to  remind  you 
there  Is  no  end  to  the  parade  of 
ICuch  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Through  be 
eaty  and  adklency.  tbrougb  tbe  develops 
of  our  frattt  natural  raasorMa  (or  tbe  bene! 
of  our  people,  wa  wUl  reach  to  evtn  great 
bcighu  o<  proaparity. 

The  goWraanb*p  of  LouUUna  Is  a 
mendous  raapenslbUlty      I  sincerely  bel 
that  tbe  futiire  progreas  and  welfare  of 
State  and  our  whole  people  depends   la 
very  large  measure  on  the  character  and  al ' 
ity— aatf  aapartatly   tiM  cbaracter— of 
man  yea  Mtaci  to  aiMlatotar  your  affairt. 

He  should  be  one  who  not  only  atands 
very  symbol  of  honeety.  but  be  abould 
man  of  viaion  and  of  courage,  and  one 
understands  fully  the  economic  aspects 
governments!  operation,  and  the  need  for 
economic  development  of  our  State. 

Naturally.  I  am  anxious  to  see  this 
that  Is  now  In  progress  finished.    I  am  Int 
eeted  In  seeing  tbe  people  who  need  It 
the  most  beneflta.    I  am  Interested  in  sa 
a  friendly  succeaaor  elected.    Thus  far.  I 
refrained  from  expraaalng  publicly  my 

I  have  watched  with  Interest  the  deve 
ment  of  the  campaign.    I  have  observed 
of  the  four  candldataa  aampalgntng  for 
of  governor— one  baa  spooaoiwd  tbe  prln4 
pies  and  projects  which  I  have  mentioned 
this  talk. 

The  choice,  therefore.  Is  not  a  difficult 
for  me  to  make. 

I  am  naturally  In  favor  of  completing 
program  that  Is  under  way  today.    I  aai 
favor  of  electing  a  man  who  will  protect 
wcrks  that  I  have  started. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  announce 
support  of  Sam  H.  Jonea. 

I  believe  he  has  tbe  sympathy  of  tbe  mi 
at  heart.    I  believe  bis  background  as  a 
who  sprang  from  tbe  soil  and  a  poor  fi 
enables  blin  to  understand  the  needs  of 
under  privileged  people  of  the  State. 

Because  he  has  known  poverty.  It  Is 
thought,  therefore,  that  his  heart  Is  cl< 
to  tbe  problems  of  the  people  and  certali 
be  has  shown  a  sympathetic  attitude. 
State  canuot  go  wrong  in  electing  such 
man  to  the  high  ofllce  of  Governor  of  tl 
8UU. 

Then.  too.  I  am  convinced  that  time 
experience  have  tempered   his  attitude 
made  blm  more  tolorant  of  all  people- 
foes  as  well  as  bis  friends.    I  am  cocvln« 
that  he  Is  ready  to  spend  his  time  In  wc 
Ing  for  tbp  up-bulldlng  of  tbe  Bute.    I 
coovtaead  that  tbe  era  of  political  bltl 
neea  Is  ended — and  that  Sam  Jones  can 
with  all  the  elements  who  have  cooperat 
with  m*  In  the  last  4  years. 

Believing  tbeee  things.  I  have  asked 
friends  to  support  bla  candidacy — not 
blm  personally — but  because  his  Candida 
oflers  the  only  real  hope  for  the  con  tint 
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that  Ur.  Bullitt  painted.  There  Is  a  man. 
said  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  will  "eventually"  mo- 
bilize "all  the  resources  of  Europe  and  Asia 
against  us."  He  will  "organize"  450.000.000 
Cblnaee.  He  will  organize  350.000.000  Mos- 
Imus  and  Hindus  of  India.  He  will  organise 
all  tbe  Araba.  He  will  organise  all  tb«  French, 
Italians.  Germans.  Poles,  Scandinavians.  He 
wlU  o;^gan:ze  them  Into  "overwhelming 
mniaw  of  men  and  machines." 

Stalin  la.  in  short,  at  once  Caesar.  Napoleon. 
Hitler,  Genghis  Khan,  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
tbe  biggest  Manchu  of  them  all.  If  Mr.  Bul- 
litt's estimate  of  Stalin's  ability  Is  even  ap> 
proximately  correct,  then  we  are  dealing  not 
with  a  man  but  with  superman  himself. 

Tbe  purpose  of  this  kind  of  hysterical  agi- 
tation la.  presumably,  to  rouse  the  country 
and  persuade  It  to  give  money,  arms,  and 
men  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  to  everyone  else 
In  Asia  and  Surope  who  Is  struggling  with 
Communists.  We  cannot  afford.  I  believe, 
to  let  ourselves  be  rattled  by  this  kind  of  agi- 
tation. It  can  lead  only  to  the  squandering 
of  our  wealth,  our  power,  and  our  Influence 
in  an  Immense  diplomatic  disaster. 

For  tbe  American  people  are  not  rich 
enough,  the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
troops,  and  It  does  not  have  the  political 
infltience,  required  to  intervene  decisively 
and  effectively  all  over  Asia  and  all  over 
lUrope.  The  practical  result  of  the  kind 
of  policy  Mr.  Bullitt  U  agiuting  for  would 
be  to  entangle  us  at  ao  many  places,  com- 
mit us  Irrevocably  In  ao  many  widely  sep- 
aratsd  confUcu,  tbat  we  would  lack  the  re- 
sourcas  and  the  energy  to  be  successful  any- 
where. Ttast  Is  not  foreign  policy  but  diplo- 
matic boondoggling,  of  which,  considering 
tbe  restalts  in  Korea  and  In  Greece,  we  bave 
bad  quite  enough. 

Tbs  difference  between  Mr.  Maraball'g  for- 
•ign  policy  and  what  preceded  it  U  tbat  Mr. 
llarsball  has  been  acting  on  tbe  strategic 
principle  that  a  nation  must  concentrate  its 
effort  at  tbe  point  wbers  the  greatest  resulto 
can  be  obtained.  In  bis  Cbina  policy  and 
In  his  European  policy  Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
seeking  to  correct  the  error  which  we  had 
fallen  into  of  dispersing  our  effort  on  sec- 
ondary objectives  while  we  neglected  our  pri- 
mary objectlvee. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  bad.  of  course,  to  carry 
on  as  beet  be  could  tbe  commitments  whlcb 
he  inherited.  But  the  policy  which,  quite 
Justly,  bears  bis  name — tbe  Marshall  plan — 
calls  for  a  concentration  of  American  effort 
at  tbat  point  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
our  civilization  is  most  deeply  threatened, 
and  where  on  the  other  baud  there  are  the 
greatest  opporttinitles  for  tbe  recovery  and 
the  revival  of  our  civilization.  Tbat  point 
Is  not  China.  It  Is  not  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  not  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  Is  in  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,  in  France,  In  Scandi- 
navia. In  the  Benelux  countries,  and  In  Italy. 

It  is  there  that  the  struggle  will  be  won  or 
lost  In  tbe  advanced  countries,  not  In  tbe 
backward  ones.  It  will  take  our  utmost  effort 
to  succeed.  But  If  we  entangle  ourselves  In 
many  other  places  we  shall  not  have  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed. We  shall  have  made  the  catastrophic 
mistake  of  trying  to  do  so  many  things  that 
we  do  none  of  them  successfully. 
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Monday.  December  8, 1947 
Mr.    FARRINGTON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


renuuto  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  an  analysis  of  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  in  the  fiscal  year  1947. 
as  follows: 

LnSAXT    OF   CONQIXM, 

I^oiSLATivs  Refxxekck  Stavtcx, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  1.  1947. 

Hon.    JQSXPH    R.   F&BXnfGTON, 

Hotue  of  Bepresentativet, 

Wtuhington.  D.  C. 

DsAS  Mx.  FAKHiifCTOH:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the  ;-ela- 
tlve  position  of  Hawaii  and  tbe  vailous 
States  with  respect  to  Internal-revenue  col- 
lections during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1947.  We  enclose  two  tables;  one  shows 
total  collections  and  the  other  shows  per 
capita  collections  in  Hawaii,  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

Total  collections  of  Internal  revenue  In 
Hawaii  decreased  more  rspldly  between  1»4« 
and  1947  than  collections  in  all  SUtes  and 
Territories  combined,  the  percentage  ol  de- 
crease between  1946  and  1947  being  24.0  (Ha- 
waii) and  3.8  (total).  This  represents  a  re- 
versal of  the  trend  of  the  years  prior  to 
194&-46.  The  drop  in  total  collectloni)  re- 
sulted mainly  from  the  reduction  In  excess- 
profits  collections,  for  all  areas.  In  Hawaii 
collections  were  reduced  for  all  except  em- 
plojrment  taxes. 

In  q>lte  of  this  reduction  In  revenues,  tbe 
total  Internal  revenue  collected  In  Hawaii  in 
1946  exceeded  that  collected  In  13  S'.ates. 
The  States  are:  Arizona.  Idaho,  Mlsslsulppl, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampablre,  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Vermont.  Wyoming.  These  States  had  also 
provided  less  revenue  than  that  provided  by 
Hawaii  in  tbe  fiscal  years  1944  through  1948. 

As  shown  m  one  of  the  tables  attached,  per 
capita  collections  of  Internal  revenue  In  Ha- 
waii were  greater  than  per  capita  collections 
In  24  States  (50  percent  of  all  States)  during 
1947.  Hawaii's  rank  was  lower  during  1947 
than  during  194«;  In  the  earlier  year  per 
capita  collections  had  been  larger  In  Hawaii 
than  In  34  SUtes. 

The  States  In  which  per  capita  collections 
were  smaller  than  In  Hawaii  are:  Alabama, 
Arizona.*  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,* 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine.  Mississippi,* 
Montana,*  New  Hampshire,*  New  Mexico,* 
North  DakoU.*  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota.*  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,* 
Vermont.*  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.* 
Of  the  States  in  the  last  for  1946,  Colorado. 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  Oregon.  Virginia.  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin  are  not  Included  in  the  1947  list; 
collections  of  Internal  revenues  In  those 
States  were  smaller  per  capita  in  1946  but 
larger  in  1947  than  in  Hawaii.  (An  asterisk 
indicates  that  both  total  and  per  capita  col- 
lections were  smaller  In  tbe  State  than  In 
Hawaii.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

EUTEST  S.  GkUVXIH. 

Director.  Legislative  Reference  SerC' 
ice. 

Per  capita  eoUections  of  Internal  Revemie  by 
the  United  States  in  the  States  and  a'crri- 
tories,  fiscal  year  1947 

Alabama . $87 

Arizona 131 

Arkansas. ._ . ... . 61 

California 856 

Colorado SSS 

Connecticut 803 

Delaware 1, 128 

Florida _. .  173 

Georgia 139 

Idaho 183 

Illinois 44(6 

Indiana- 267 

Iowa 154 

Kansas . —..——.  310 

Kentucky -«^—        ■■■  2t7 


Per  capita  eotlectiona  of  Internal  Revenv*  by 
the  United  States  i\  the  States  aiui  TerrU 
tories,  fiscal  year  1947 — Continued 

Louisiana- $133 

Maine 168 

Maryland tl9 

Massachusetts _....—.—._.-...._  S21 

Michigan -._——_—.—. 835 

Minnesota...-. ..^_^._^..„....^_.  S46 

Mississippi ............. — .......  47 

Mlsscurl... . ......  MO 

Montana ISO 

Nebraska «47 

Nevada 968 

New  Hampshire . 182 

New  Jersey 803 

New  Mexico . .  90 

New  York _ 614 

North  Carolina .  888 

North  Dakota ^ •- •^ 

Ohio 886 

Oklahoma 147 

Oregon 836 

Pennsylvania . ... 838 

Rhode  Island 885 

South  Carolina.... —..... .....~  84 

South  Dakota . . ....  98 

Tenneasee 118 

Texaa ......... . 180 

Utah.. 186 

Vermont . .  144 

Virginia 240 

Washington 283 

West  Virginia 114 

Wisconsin ...... .... 847 

Wyoming .... — . — ......  183 

Alaska. 287 

District  of  Coltimbla.. 818 

Hawaii 913 

Source:  Computed  from  data  contained  In 
press  release  of  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
dated  Aug.  26,  1947.  Population  estimates 
for  June  30,  1945,  were  used  in  the  com- 
putations. 

(John  C.  Jackson.  General  Besearch  Beo- 
tlon.  Dec.  1.  1947.) 

Total  collections  of  intertiol  revenue  by  the 
United  States  in  each  State,  the  Territorie* 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  fiscal  year  1947 

Alabama _ $244,285,530.88 

Arizona— 75.  952.  217.  S3 

Arkansas 109, 042,  722. 13 

California 8. 144.  885.  €40.  00 

Colorado ..—       363,  878,  657. 05 

Connecticut 646,  345.  211. 43 

Delaware 323,  558. 135. 00 

Florida 413,  725,  954. 90 

Georgia 410. 787,  368.  21 

Idaho 65.  989,  998.  91 

niinois 8. 447. 148,  357. 01 

Indiana 916, 678.  240. 96 

Iowa 848,  763.  454.  53 

Kansas a86. 257,  975.  UO 

Kentucky 739,  719,  335. 40 

Louisiana 825, 137.  482.  40 

Maine 124.  220.  870.  88 

Maryland 678. 159, 708. 34 

Massachusetts 1,342,620,908.03 

Mlcblgan 1, 779,  425,  893.  21 

Minnesota 612,  200. 194.  03 

Mississippi 98,  310,  270.  60 

Missouri 1.061,844.944.33 

Montana 68.  532.  698.  34 

Nebraska 206, 312, 323. 17 

Nevada 42.  768, 134.  36 

New  Hampshire 82.  266,  064.  82 

New  Jersey 1.267,410.582.83 

New  Mexico 48. 1 16, 165.  85 

New  York 7,  723,  862.  348. 35 

North  Carolina 1, 183, 005, 650.  78 

North  Dakota 60, 303, 606. 39 

Ohio .- 2, 443,  637, 080. 88 

Oklahoma^--- -~-       300. 032. 612.  60 

Oregon 284. 193, 102. 48 

Pennsylvania 2. 986, 060. 371.  fiO 

Rhode  Island 216, 325, 430. 14 

South  Carolina ^ 178.291,486.06 

South  Dakota 61.902,874.20 

Tennessee   838.637.018.99 
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Total  ( xMectiona  of  internal  revenue  by  the 
Unit  rd  States  in  each  State,  the  Territories 
of  H  iwati  and  Almka  and  the  District  of 
Colwpibia.  fiscal  year  IH7 — ContlnuMl 

•l.Oift.  680. 187. 06 

M.  VH.  106.  M 

44.tlS.4«l.«3 
738.9*7. 109.73 
«M.  386.864. 31 

rtrglnla 106.0S7.861.34 

m «.       730.031.aS0.  30 

W^romlnf 32.  5£».  067.  13 

15.831.344.03 
485.  875.  854.  48 
100.  314.  370.  10 


Xnah 

Vena 
Vlrginln. 

W««t 
Wtscoils 


DMrlc  i  of  CoIumbU. . 


V.  8.  Burexu  of  Internal  ReTcniw. 
of  Au;.  20.   1047. 
Jot]^  C.  Jackson,  0«n«rftl  RcMardi  8eo* 
1.  1047.) 
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Monday.  December  8,  1947 


op!  KKing 

Hatio*  ml  Cotmcn.  Aoaiimt  CoMaaapnoM, 

1  rashington.  D.  C.  December  i,  1947. 
R«pres  intattve  Puiur  PHnjot. 
Uqiue  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ma.  PHII.8IM:  Tou  may  be  Intereated 
that  tba  MaanfChlMatto  Council  of 
on  November  17.  In  Fttchburg.  went 
«a  oppose<l  to  universal  mUltary 
In  peacetime.    There  were  173  dele- 
torn  churches  throughout  the  Bute 
attend  ng.  ladudlng  the  Kpisr  -    al  and  lietb- 
I  lahopa  of  Boston. 
Unccraly  yours. 

i.  Swosoxr.  Jr. 


Hie  nresiiicat't  RecoouMadations  is  tkt 
Figiit  Af  aiast  Iniatioo 
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Monday.  Decemhtr  t.  1947 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Prcald  mt  of  the  United  States  has  called 
the  Cmgress  to  Washington  to  enact 
leglsla  lion  of  vital  importance  to  erary 
lndlvl<  ual  at  home  and  millions  abroad. 

He  1  as  asked  for  an  emergency  appro- 
priatic  n  to  be  spent  for  food  to  prevent 
stanra  Jon  this  winter  in  the  western 
BunH>i  an  cations. 

He  1  las  outlined  a  plan  for  combating 
Inflatl  n  here  at  home.  He  pointed  out 
that  **  he  honsewlfe  who  goes  out  to  buy 
food  t  >day  must  spend  $10  to  buy  what 
$7  bovght  a  year  and  a  half  ago.**  He 
con  tin  jed  as  follows: 

Tha  eoat  of  living  la  still  dhnblng.  In 
tba  pai «  4  mootha  it  baa  rlaaa  at  a  rata  oC 


10  percent  a  year    *     *     *.    Adequate 
tectlon  from  hl^  prtOM  and  unfair 
tlon   can    be   aaaurad   only   by  esti 
authority  for  price  ceilings  and  ration! 
fields  of  critical  Importance.     •     •     • 
to  food,  the  moat  important  element  tn 
coat  of  living  la  rent.     Under  the  mc 
rent-control  law.  rents  are  rising  at  the 
of  about  1  percent  a  month.    A  12 
annual  increase  in  rents  imposes  aii 
erable  strain  upon  the  family  budget, 
rent-control  law  should  be  extended 
weakne£sea  in   the   present  law  shot 
corrected. 

The  harsh  effects  of  price  inflation 
clear.  They  are  felt  by  wage  eam« 
farmers,  and  businessmen.  Wage  e« 
ers  are  finding  that  bigger  pay  chc 
this  year  buy  less  than  smaller  pay  chc 
bought  last  year.  Small  businessmen 
being  squeezed  by  rising  costs. 
those  who  are  well  off  are  asking,  " 
long  can  it  last?  When  is  the  bi 
coming?" 

We  must  win  the  battle  against  Inflat 
so  that  our  long-range  efforts  may  start 
high  levela  of  praaperlty  and  not  from 
depths  of  depression. 

In  summary,  the  Immediate  antl-inf 
that  I  recoD'Juend  calla  for  the 
legislative  ac.ioj: 

First.  To  restore  consumer  credit  cont 
and  to  restrain  tha  creation  of  inflat 
bank  credit. 

Second.  To   authorize    the   regulation j 
speculative  trading  on   the  commcuiiy 
changes. 

Third.  To  extend  and  strengthen  ex| 
controls. 

Fourth.  To  extend   authority  to   >llc 
tranaportatlon  facilities  and  equipment. 

Fifth.  To  authoriae  measures  which 
Induce  the  marketing  of  livestock  and 
try  at  weighta  and  grades  that  represent  < 
most  efficient  utilization  of  grain. 

Sixth.  To  enable  the  Department  of 
culture  to  expand  Its  program  of  cncoi 
conservation  practices  In  this  country. 
to  authorize  measures  designed  to  Inc 
the  production  of  foods  in  foreign  coui 

Seventh.  To  authorize  allocation  and 
ventory  control  of  scarce  commodities  wl 
basically  affect  the  coat  of  living  or  Indiut 
production. 

Klghtb.  To   extend    and    strengthen 
COTtrol. 

Ninth.  To   authorise   consimier   rati 
en  prodxicta  In  abort  supply  which 
aff?ct  the  cost  of  living. 

Tenth.  To  authorize  price  ceilings  on 
ucts  in  short  supply  which  basically 
the  cost  of  living  or  industrial  prc< 
and  to  authoriae  such  wage  ceilings  as 
itial   to   maintain    tha   necaaaary 


If  wa  neglect  otor  economic  ills  at  bo 
If  we  fall  to  halt  tba  march  of  inflation,] 
SMy  bring  on  a  depwtlon  from  which 
econcmlc  system,  as  we  know  it.  m'.^ht 
recover.  And  if  we  turn  our  backs  un 
tlona  still  struggling  to  recover  from 
agony  of  war.  not  yet  sble  to  stand  on 
own  feet,  we  may  lose  fcr  all  time  the  ct 
to  obtain  a  world  where  free  pecplea 
llva  In  enduring  peace. 

The  freedom  that  we  cherish  in  our 
economy  and  the  freedom  that  we  cnjc 
the  world  today  are  both  at  stoke. 

I  have  recommended  interim  aid  for 
waatern  European  countries  and  a 
to  curb  inflation  in  the  United  8t 
I  regard   the  measures  which  I  have 
sented  to  you  as  vital  and  essential  to' 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

When    the    American    people    hava 
declaions  of  such  magnitude  in  the  past, 
have  taken  the  right  course. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress,  gul 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  will  take  the 
couraa  oo  this  occaaion. 
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rioua  world  sltuaUon." 

made  officially   awara 

situation,  of  the  high 

^erlcan  relations  and  of 

le  American  presa  has 

with  accounts  of  star- 

lopmenta  showing  tha 

Utroversy    between    the 

Soviet  Union, 
inlnly  indebted  to  Com- 
Bts  at  the  United  Na- 
^mrade  Ehrenburg — tha 
litorlal  writer — and  to 
and  writers  of  tha 
for  opening  our  eyea 
ftf  today. 

|remarks  we  know  that 
United  States  of  being 
r."  a  "potential  aggrea- 
llnation."  and  the  Pres- 
9utes  and  Secretary  of 
Bg  "the  servile  puppets 
are  only  a  few  choice 
insulting  statemenu. 
attack  on  the  United 
jfoecow  Literary  Gazette, 
wrote:    "Our  soldien 
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gave  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  Anoericans  on 
the  Elbe  River  (in  Germany) .  Otn*  people  do 
not  hold  grudges,  and.  In  their  Joycus  victory, 
they  were  ready  to  forget  the  bitterness  of 
1943.  when  Russia  was  covered  in  blood  and 
America  was  covering  herself  in  gold." 

So  "America  was  covering  herself  In  gold" — 
In  1042t  At  the  time  when  all  her  vast  re- 
sourcea.  her  manpower,  her  industries  and 
labor,  her  public  and  private  enterprises  were 
making  the  greatest  coordinated  effort  in  the 
good  fight  against  German.  Japanese,  and 
ICassolinl's  fascism  and  its  satellites?  At 
the  time  when  America's  lend-lease  assist- 
ance to  her  fighting  allies  was  the  mightiest. 
In  fact,  the  only  weapon  which  allowed  them 
to  carry  on  the  fight? 

No,  Comrade  Ehrenburg,  America  was  then 
and  throughout  the  war  and  after  it  cover- 
ing herself  with  gold  to  the  tune  of  over 
•11,000,000.000  of  lend-lease  to  Soviet  Rtissla. 
of  one  additional  billion  dollar  cash  loan,  and 
of  some  three  additional  billions  in  Rxissian 
war  relief  and  UNRRA  supplies  and  sei  vices 
to  the  Soviets.  How  enriching  for  America, 
and  how  useful  this  "chicken-feed"  aid  has 
proved  to  be  in  the  light  of  the  truly  Sovletic 
gratitude  which  she  is  now  reaping. 

Well,  we  live  and  learn.  Recently  another 
Soviet  propaganda  bubble  has  been  exploded. 
The  allegedly  dissolved  Comintern  has  sud- 
denly been  revived.  It  ts  now  called  the 
Oomlnform.  In  this  new  guise  it  declares 
Itself  to  be  the  determined  expression  of  an 
active  anti-American  drive  on  the  part  of 
nine  European  nations,  at  present  Soviet  sat- 
ellites behind  the  iron  curtain.  But  its  leader 
and  spokesman  is  Comrade  Zdanov,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  tn  past  years  as  Stalin's 
Bsoat  probable  successor.  This  new  Comln- 
form,  reborn  as  a  Soviet-led  center  of  infor- 
mation, has  challenged  American  policy  on 
all  counts  and  has  declared  its  determination 
actively  to  oppose  the  Truman  doctrine,  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  in  fact  any  American  ini- 
tiative for  European  and  world  rehabilitation. 

On  the  basis  of  its  declared  intentions  this 
newest  instrument  of  anti-American  Soviet 
policy  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  merely 
another  center  of  Ideological  Communist 
propaganda.  It  is  a  strongly  organized,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  Soviet-led  coalition  of 
satellite  countries,  now  Communist  con- 
trolled. It  is  the  militant  spearhead  of  Soviet 
expansion  and  of  communism,  armed  openly 
against  the  United  States. 

We  may  no  longer  Indulge  In  wishful  think- 
ing. W'-  are  fully  informed.  The  veil  of 
Morecy  has  been  brutally  torn  off  reality.  A 
new  situation  now  faces  the  American  peo- 
ple and  all  the  nations  still  outside  the  iron 
curtalu.  It  is  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
It  Is  time  to  debunk.  It  is  high  time  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  by  an  active  counter- 
challenge  of  democratic  determination.  By 
boldly  doing  so,  we  may  prevent  the  present 
■howdown  from  becoming  yet  another  armed 
eonllict. 

Let  us  first  briefly  review  the  situation  and 
tome  of  its  origins  and  then  turn  our  at- 
tention to  a  choice  of  effective  coimter-meas- 
ures.  In  wartime,  when  Soviet  Russia's  par- 
ticipation was  of  such  paramount  military 
Importance,  it  was  realistic  to  give  her  fullest 
aid,  support,  and  assistance.  It  was  fair  to 
admire  and  to  praise  the  courage  and  sacri- 
fice of  the  Russian  people  in  the  defense  of 
their  country  against  the  German  invasion. 
This  was  unstintlngly  done.  But  it  was  ill 
advised  to  oversell  Soviet  Russia  to  public 
opinion  as  a  kind  of  liberal  democracy  of 
which  the  Soviet  dictatorship  is  the  direct 
antithesis.  It  w:is  shortsighted  to  regard  aa 
a  permanent  alliance  the  purely  incidental 
and  temporary  war  association  of  democratic 
nations,  fighting  against  one  kind  of  totali- 
tarianism, with  that  other  totalitarian  Com- 
mtuilst  power. 

Tha  alliance  between  the  democracies  and 
Soviet  Russia  could  not  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive after  the  war  and  to  continue  as  a 
working  partnership  In  establishing  a  one- 


world  peace  of  freedom,  Justice,  and  collec- 
tive security.  Such  miracles  just  dont  hap- 
pen. It  was  therefore  a  basic  error  of  policy 
to  agree,  under  Soviet  pressure,  to  finalize  In 
wartime  any  territorial  or  political  problems. 
All  such  settlements  should  have  been  firmly 
rejected  and  postponed  to  the  end  of  tlie 
shooting  war.  That  would  have  allowed  the 
waatem  powers  to  preserve  the  Initiative  in 
later  negotiations. 

Their  premature  settlement  at  Tehran  and 
Yalta  did  not  only  result  in  depriving  Po- 
land— a  staunch,  fighting  ally  and  charter- 
member  of  the  United  Nations — of  her  inde- 
pendence, together  with  that  of  EstotUa, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  It  directly  violated 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion of  nations.  It  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
create  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  nego- 
tiations. On  the  Polish  test  case,  they  real- 
ized the  American  and  British  passive  policy 
would  agree  under  pressure  to  sacrifice  basic 
principles  and  war  aims  to  opportunism,  even 
if  thereby  the  United  States  and  Britain  be- 
came parties  to  such  acts  of  violation.  Thus, 
the  Soviets  succeeded  in  opening  a  wide 
breach  In  the  moral  front  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' principles  which  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  opened  the  way  for  ever-growing 
pressure  and  demands. 

As  the  Western  Powers'  appeasement  policy 
of  Russia  developed,  the  Soviets  forced  the 
acceptance  of  a  power-political  pattern,  in- 
stead of  a  democratic  one.  In  the  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  It  was 
then  that  the  one-world  concept  was  irre- 
trievably lost  and  the  world  divided  into  two 
spheres  of  power  influence.  The  appease- 
ment policy  pursued  by  the  two  western 
democracies  towards  totalitarian  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  as  hopeless  as  trying  to  Induce  a 
man-eating  tiger  to  become  a  vegetarian. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war,  by 
means  of  Conununist-rldden  pupp>et  govern- 
ments, which  were  the  Soviet  version  of  the 
Yalta  formula  of  governments  "friendly  to 
Moscow,"  they  gradually  subjected  to  their 
domination  11  previously  free  countries:  Fin- 
land, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia.  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  and  Albania — with  a  Joint 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mU- 
llons.  All  these  nations  are  now  being  com- 
munized  in  the  exclusive  sphere  of  Soviet 
Influence  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  Soviets  have  sabotaged  the  U.  N.  by 
constant  use  of  their  veto  power,  and  have 
stalemated  it  completely  on  all  important 
peace  problems  and  made  it  Inoperative. 

They  have  managed  to  seize  and  to  hold 
the  initiative  at  all  International  conferences 
and  to  force  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  be  always  on  the  defensive. 

By  facing  the  western  powers  with  ever 
new  accomplished  facts.  Stalin  has  period- 
ically probed  and  challenged  their  policy. 
Their  reactions  showed  him  how  far  he  could 
go  in  carrying  out  his  expansionist  designs. 
Unfortimately,  even  quite  recently,  in  Jan- 
uary 1947,  on  the  case  of  the  falced  Polish 
election,  the  feeble  protests  oi  London  and 
Washington,  followed  by  almost  immediate 
recognition  of  this  fiagrant  violation  of  the 
Yalta  agreements,  convinced  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  a  tough 
American  policy  at  the  Moscow  Conference 
which  took  place  In  March,  barely  8  weeks 
later.  At  that  Moscow  Conference  the  Sov- 
iets wrung  another  important  concession 
from  the  American  Government  on  the  key 
problem  of  Austria,  Insuring  their  prolonged 
military  occupation  of  that  country. 

The  Soviets  staged  their  Communist  coup 
In  Hvmgary  on  May  31,  1947.  President  Tru- 
man called  It  publicly  an  outrage.  But 
again,  a  few  days  later,  this  gross  violation 
of  agreements  and  of  Hxmgarlan  sovereignty 
was  recognized  after  but  a  feeble  protest. 

As  these  accomplished  facts  and  outrages 
were  prepetrated  by  the  Soviets  during  and 
shortly  sifter  the  change  In  American  ix>llcy 


to  a  more  active  one  aa  txpretued  in  the  so- 
called  Truman  doctrine,  without  arousing 
any  more  definite  reactions,  the  Soviets  must 
have  concluded  that  they  could  continue  to 
thwart  the  Western  Powers,  even  when  Amer- 
ican and  British  signatures  on  sgreementa 
were  directly  involved. 

The  Soviets  are  conducting  an  armed  Com- 
munist aggression  on  China,  having  obtained 
from  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  territorial 
advantages  in  Manchuria  which  made  this 
possible,  while  all  American  forces  and  aid 
in  war  materiel  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  legal  Chinese  Government.  In  their  Chi- 
nese aggression  the  Soviets  have  encountered 
no  American  opposition,  although  China  has 
always  been  re<;arded  as  a  vital  factor  of 
American  security. 

KcM-ea  is  being  Sovlet-oommunised  and 
armed. 

In  Germany  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation 
Is  strongly  matmed  by  a  considerable,  fully 
armed  Russian  force.  Recently,  in  summer. 
full-scale  military  maneuvers  were  staged  In 
the  Austrian  Burgenland  by  a  Soviet  army  of 
350,000  troops,  mostly  mechanized,  with  a 
powerful  display  of  air  force,  tank.<s.  and  mod- 
em weapons,  obviously  to  intimidate  Europe 
and  to  give  warning  to  the  United  States, 
whose  occupation  force  in  Germany  at  pres- 
ent Is  about  one  soldier  to  2  square  miles. 

"nie  national  conscript  armies  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  now  satellites  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, are  being  communized.  Soviet-U .  ined. 
armed,  and  equipped.  Tito's  small  Yugo- 
slavia alone  beasts  an  army  of  650.000  with 
modem  armament,  trained  under  Soviet 
supervision,  and  poised  In  the  vicinity  of  tha 
focal  port  of  Trieste. 

Strategic  railroads  are  being  built  in  taaata 
through  these  cotmtrtes,  their  direction 
clearly  indicating  that  they  are  planned  for 
eventual  Soviet  military  aims  of  further  ex- 
pansion. 

The  populations,  the  military  establish* 
ments,  the  natural  resources  of  all  these  So- 
viet-dominated countries  are  made  to  work 
primarUy  for  Russian  war  preparedness  and 
for  the  Soviet  economy — while  the  westmu 
portion  of  partitioned  Europe,  deprived  of 
their  mineral  and  agricultural  reeotU"cea 
which  It  so  badly  needs,  depends  on  Amer- 
ican assistance  for  its  existence  and  rebablll- 
tatlon. 

Having  achieved  their  Immediate  aims  In 
eastern  central  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East, 
the  Soviets  are  consolidating  their  hold  and 
preparing  the  next  phase  of  their  expansion. 

There  is  every  Indication,  in  the  light  of 
their  moves  up  to  date,  that  they  are  tending 
to  complete  their  advance  in  ti^  Balkans  by 
Communist  aggression  on  Greece  and  by 
planning  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Turkey  and 
Iran.  They  appear  to  be  following  out  the 
old  Tsarist  basic  policy  of  gaining  control  of 
the  Straits  and  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  they  men- 
ace Italy  through  their  satellite,  Tito,  via 
Trieste.  They  are  exerting  political  pressure 
In  France  and  other  European  countries  by 
means  of  very  active  Communist  parties 
which  they  entirely  control  and  which  they 
richly  finance,  for  the  purpose  of  "taking 
these  countries  from  within." 

They  have  spread  their  centers  of  disrup- 
tive communlfm  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  have  set  up  Commimlst  pretsiue  groups 
In  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
central  and  southern  Latin  American  Re- 
publics. 

Based  on  actual  facts,  such  is.  In  broad 
outline,  the  true  picttue  of  Soviet  achieve- 
ments and  activities. 

When  one  looks  at  the  map  of  the  world. 
It  is  clear  that  Soviet  Russia  baa  taken  over 
Hitler's  succession.  For  the  time  being,  she 
is  out  for  world  domination  on  Hau&'iofer's 
geopolitical  theory  of  the  Buraalan  Heart- 
land. But,  in  addition  to  this  graodioea 
plan,  the  Soviets  are  actively  working  to  im- 
pose their  Communist  leadership  on  all  the 
remaining  free  natloma. 
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Owing-  to  war  •xhatatlon  and  disruption, 
only  two  raally  Big  Power*  are  left  which 
capaila   of    pursulBg   a   world-Bhaplng 
potlnr.  a  kd   of   aaaumlng  world   leadership, 
the    United    SUtaa    and    Soviet 


SUtes   la   the   natiiral.    th« 
of  the  world  which  feaia 
la  ripe  for  true  demoeraey. 
can   exerdae   Ita   leatterahlp   if    It 
initiative  la  a  poUey  of  bold  and 
actlvtf  deiermlnatlon. 
Th<»  Sofleta  could  only  Impoee  their  leadar- 
•  CMC  of  American  default  to  maat 
neponslbUltlea    aa    the    foremoat 

~  %  the  elimination  of  other  powen, 

•fVtaf  tol  present-day  conditions,  the  acttial 
worM  Ml  ifllet.  which  In  reality  U  a  confttet 
between  (otalltarlanUm  and  democracy,  be- 
tween f  eedom  and  •  Communist  enslave- 
■wnt — h  18  now  been  narrowed  down  to  a 
dutf  for  ier.derxblp  between  the  SovleU  and 
the  Unit  -d  Spates. 

The  VI  Al  question  la  thU:  Will  democracy 
let  coma  u&taai  get  away  with  it  and  Impose 
Its  leado  ship  cm  the  world,  or  will  It  call  the 
Soviet  b  off  by  boldly  scceptlng  their  chal- 
lenge ao  I  aaaumlng  leadership? 

The  fa  te  of  the  world,  of  peace  and  secur- 
ity, of  human  happiness,  prosperity  and.  In 
fact,  the  very  survival  of  otir  Christian  clvUl- 
■kUon— ai  depend  on  the  answer.  The 
America  I  people  hold  the  answer  to  thea* 
aoat  Im  xirtant  questions  of  the  day. 

What  ire  the  8ovleu  now  cotmtlng  on  to 
deliver  t  »e  world  Into  their  hands? 

Most  I  scent,  entirely  reliable  reporta  from 
received  In  October,  show  that  Stalin 
the  Politburo  maliUy  rely  on  a  general 
CTlils  in  the  United  States.  On  the  basis  of 
their  ow  A  reports  from  tbair  envoys,  agcnu. 
and  frlei  ids  la  AuMrlca.  they  foresee  a  Onan- 
ilil.  tai  atrial,  and  social  crisis  which  they 
eapeet  1 1ll  cripple  the  entire  economy  of 
this  cou  itry  and  prepare  the  way  for  com- 
munism They  are  sure  that  American  labor 
la  being  Jeff  ectlvely  permeated  by  commtmlst 
y  as  refcards  land  and  sea 
tbo  coal  and  steel  and  electric 
power  ilnions.  And  to  crown  this  Soviet 
wtahful  :hlnking.  Moscow  appears  to  be  con- 
vinced hat  American  political  forcee  are 
swinging  to  Henry  Wallace,  whom  Stalin 
apparen  ly  refards  as  the  moat  likely  chance 
In  the  1  MS  etoctlon  campaign. 

Not  to  ic  ago  aone  American  fellow  travel- 
en  c.-JHi  erted  with  American  Icbor  clrclea 
BVured  3talln  that.  If  ever  American-Soviet 
relation!  were  to  reach  the  daager  point  of 
armed  c<  >nfl)rt  "40.000.000  Aaiartcan  workmen 
vrould  d  >wn  tools  and  make  war  with  Russia 
Imposalt  ie.**  Thia  and  other  similar  assur- 
aaoaa,  p  lased  on  to  the  Soviets  by  Amer.can 
fallow  t  avelers.  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  Krai  Uln  in  the  belief  that  It  can  discount 
1  oppoalUon  to  Soviet  Communist 
en. 

bictat  Mra  are  uaually  mlitaformed  baaauaa 

their  an  roya  and  obaanrera  ara  aftaUl  Ie  tall 

tJe  truth,  while  their  torai|n  lym* 

Mtmt  >  are  too  anxtotta  to  gain  their  eoa« 
UMI  pialaa  to  dai«  %i^  them  mm 


_  Mtf  litM  «C  Mitlity  on  raal- 

II  !■  MMNMf  IS  ifpraiaa  «Ui« 

lltiy  III*  ataMMlg  at  mnui  tn  mmI 

ii  one's  advareary  MMI  lo  weigh 

one's  own  maota  MM  Uahtuiiea, 

•ssttol  for  vorti  looSarship  bo* 

lot  OoMMBuniM  tmpartsiism  osi 

,  What  have  the  SOVtilt 

Ml  bavot    Wboi  ooA 

ilMi  Hairtwo  oosaei  gito  iSo 

vorMt 

Ttaay  jeartalnly  hava  an  enormoua  military 
force,  ai  med  and  trained  for  any 
Tbay  b^va  «Ma«l  to  their  military  potaatlal 
folantlal  of  their  preaani 


satellites  In  eaatem  central  Burope. 
have  secured  by  fair  and  foul  means 
of  the  beat  aad  moat  elDclent  war  scientli 
enginecra.  technlctana  and  skilled  labor 
(Darmany  and  other  countries,  to  raise  the 
inoat  taefllclent  standards  of  industrial  or 
ductlon  and  rsssarch.  They  have  add'  l 
their  own  military  force  a  German  elite  lore 
of  some  36  dlvUlons.  mostly  shock  trc 
which  they  have  recruited,  armed  and 
fully  screened  and  Indoctrinated  from  ac 
selected  prisoners  at  war.  They  contlnt 
to  hold  and  to  vise  for  military  and  li' 
purpoeea  more  than  1.000.000  Japan* 
They  have  their  subeervient  puppet  goi 
menta  in  11  European  countries  and 
mur.lst  centers  In  all  other  foreign  count 

They  hATe  their  admirably  organized 
i^iiga  machine,  with  iU  far-reaehint;  tei 
tadaa  averywhere  and  they  have  eonv< 
the  United  Nations  into  a  convenient  fcunt 
Ing  board  from  which  they  organize  and 
their  Eupporters  all  over  the  world. 

Their  policy  la  highly  aggressive  and  dj 
namlc. 

Their  weapon  for  retarding  negotlati 
for  preventing  solutions  of  urgent  probli 
belas  raaehed  is  the  veto  power. 

Ibay  bave  broken  practically  every  a.,r« 
ment  they  have  signed,  and  In  their  dipl 
macy  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  brut 
preaawe  and  blackmail. 

Thoae   are   their   elementa   at  force 
presstire. 

They  have  the  advantaga  of  operaUng 
•  war-weary  world,  and  anK>ng  democrat 
atatesmen  mostly  tgaontnt  of  their  ment 
Ity  and  methods,  whoae  natural  fear  of 
diacouragea  them  from  debunking  the  Soi 
methods  of  Intimidation  and  from  call 
their  bluff. 

In  this  framework,  so  propitlotis  to 
furthering  of  their  expansionist  policies. 
SovleU  have  been,  and  still  are.  making 
use  of  the  receptive  readiness  of  passive 
mocractes  to  swallow  any  of  their  lies  rat 
than  to  challenge  them  and  to  disprove 

So  let  us  debunk  some  of  their  lies 
see  what  they  really  have  U>  oBw  the 
aa  compared  to  democracy. 

The   Soviets   have   brazenly   aasumed 
role  of   champions  of   freedom   and   of 
soeafalgnty  of  small  nati  .ns.  allegedly  ms 
acad  by  American  capitalist  Imperialism. 
the  championship  of  the  common  man. 
They  have  declared  themselves  the  def« 
ers  of  democracy,  especially  among  the 
ored  populations  of  this  hemisphere,  whi 
It  If  easy  to  intensify  race  problems.  ..--.d 
colonial  regions  wbera  tt  aarves  them  to 
indigenous  population*  agalBat  Great  Brit 
and  other  colonial  powers. 

While    thus   championing   human 
outside  the  iron   curtain — in   Kurope, 
meana   of    attraction,   and    in   African 
Aalatle  poeieaslona.  and  in  the  Amerlcaa, 
a  maana  of  fomaatlng  unrest  and  di 
tkm— Iba  Sovlata  bave  subjected  11  fc 
trae  ffuiopaui  aountrlea  to  their  dominati 
lo  their  foNOi  oommunication.  and  to 
Ileal  enalavament.    In  their  oam  1 
try  thay  have  suppraeaed  for  M  yaara  aH 
frsatlema  of  the  KMsatan  paopla  and  are 
ally  uaing  around  17.000.000  alava  labi^reio  | 
Ibelr  mmee.  indviatrtse,  and  publia  wi  rks. 

Obdar  Ihvir  ruihieMi  oaa>party  aya^'-  n 
aiaadbid  of  life  in  Ruaata  la  Uta  Ion^o«i 
any  vounury  inhabited  by  the  white 
Labor  la  not  tr—  lo  obooea  Its  kind  t^f 
or  lo  laava  II.   Ttoa  tialibabot  •|ilan>  u 
■Uad  lo  labor,    in  tha  tataltua  rotinti  is« 
IMMnsC  *f  alandards  of  living,  Indlnf 
lo  llM  ^piood  of  ooauBuniam.  la  proeeedl 
Mil  pooo. 

Wharavar  IIm  Soviets  have  held  sway, 
**four    fraodooaa**   have    been   doomed 
deetroytd. 

Thoee  are  the  gifts  and  advantages  wbl 
bankrupt  Soviet  communism  has  to  offer  : 
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aervant,  not  Its  bully,  as  tmder  Oommunlsl 
dictatorship. 

For  the  American  people  these  electlona 
should  be  moat  instructive,  for  as  Anne 
OUare  McCormIck  writes  in  the  Times  of 
November  8:  "This  trend  away  from  com- 
moalam  in  western  Burope  ts  the  first  divi- 
dend on  the  Marshall  plan.  Besides,  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  test  which  Americana  can 
apply  to  the  Governments  we  propoae  to  aid 
under  the  Marshall  plan,  for  its  objective 
ts  to  extend,  if  possible,  but  to  hold  at  almost 
any  cost  the  area  of  freedom  in  the  world.  A 
free  government  Is  one  which  can  be  changed 
by  the  peoples'  will." 

I  often  heard  it  said  that  American  organ- 
ized labor  is  fast  becoming  communistic, 
llieee  assertions,  coming  mostly  from  people 
vbo  bave  never  had  much  direct  contact 
adtb  labor  or  Its  imlon  leaders  and  from 
hopeful  fellow  travelers,  do  not  Impress  me. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  two  main  unsur- 
itable  obstacles  In  the  way  of  commu- 
the  Catholic  church  and  labor. 

Tlie  former  constitutes  the  solid  spiritual 
Tanguard.  the  latter  the  solid  practical  one 
against  Soviet  communism.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  individual  freedom  and  Justice  which 
has  evoloved  into  democracy.  Labor  has 
achieved  all  Its  rights  through  democracy 
and  stands  to  lose  them  all  under  commu- 
nism. 

But  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  of  Its  repre- 
sentatives that  the  Soviets  count  on  labor 
troubles,  on  strikes  and  stoppat^es,  on  labor- 
management  dlfOcuItles — all  of  which  they 
skillfully  encourage  through  their  infiltrated 
agents  and  fellow  travelers — to  gain  direct 
Influence  in  labor  quarters  and  thereby  to 
weaken  American  enterprise  and  economy  in 
a  preliminary  softening  process  aimed  at  re- 
ducing its  coordinated  resistance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  October  AFL 
eonventlon  at  Ban  Francisco  and  the  latest 
news  from  CIO  quarters  In  New  York,  will 
somewhat  disillusion  Moscow  on  that  score. 

The  Soviets  who  still  live  in  the  superan- 
ntiated  Marxist  doctrine  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  of  exploitation  of  labor  by  industrial 
hoaesB  apparently  cannot  yet  grasp  the  fact 
that  in  democracies  and  especially  here.  In 
this  blessed  land,  enlightened  and  organized 
labor  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  wcu-king  class 
and  has  become  a  working  power.  Today, 
only  In  Russia  and  in  Commimlst-dominated 
eotintrles,  the  stiperstate  has  replaced  the 
blood-thirsty  bosses  of  old.  and  still  drives 
labor  on  the  antiquated  patterns  of  compul- 
sion and  class  hatred. 

In  summing  up,  may  I  say  that  this  is  no 
time  for  complacency.  The  danger  facing 
democracy  is  real  and  close  and  menacing. 
It  U  militant  and  thoroughly  organized.  Al- 
though democracy  Is  so  eminently  sound  and 
unaaaallable  on  lU  meriu  and  record — while 
eommtmism  hasnt  got  a  leg  to  stand  on — 
democracy  can  only  defeat  communism  by 
actively  fighUng  It  everywhere,  by  assuming 
leadership,  by  Uklng  up  Its  challenge,  by 
organising  and  ooordlnatlng  all  lu  foreea  attd 
by  taking  the  offensive  boldly  and  unltadly. 
It  will  have  to  reetate  tu  own  prlnolplea  and 
alma,  and  oppose  thalr  mighty  foroa  of  par- 
auaalon  and  aitracUon  to  the  empty  riogana 
and  Ilea  of  totlal-lad  commmUam.  It  wUl 
have  to  danounea  tonal  analavamant  of 
paoplaa  and  taolata  Ihwn  aa  Iha  barbaric  «g- 
graaaor  and  alava  drlvar  which  11  U.  Damoo* 
racy  will  have  to  revise  lu  own  tu teaman- 
ahlp  and  revert  once  more  to  lU  fundamental 
aplritual  valuta  and  prtnciplM,  and  raplaea 
lu  temporarily  adopted  eynlcal  stiparraallal 
opportunism,  by  the  basic  realism  which  haa 
made  democracy  graat  and  which  can  navar 
bo  dtvorced  from  tha  rights  of  humanity, 
from  ttie  idfals  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Only  if  it  is  thus  armed,  determined  and 
militant,  democracy  can  defeat  comrauniam. 


Report  on  Qisb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MimrESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  8,  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  most 
informative  and  illuminating  article  on 
the  present  situation  in  China  by  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Nanking,  an  emi- 
nent scholar  in  the  language  and  cul- 
tures of  many  peoples.  When  the  Amer- 
ican people  hear  such  conflicting  reports, 
including  so  many  from  those  who  see 
China  only  as  she  is  now  at  the  end  of  10 
years  of  war,  and  for  a  short  time  at  that, 
it  is  most  helpful  to  have  one  that  can 
be  depended  on  as  wholly  accurate. 

Repoet  on  Chima  to  iNsrmjTx  or  Chinxss 
CuLTTTaa 

(By  H.  E.  Paul  Yu-Pin,  D.  D.,  archbishop  of 
Nanking,  China) 

mAR  TS  CHINA 

Today,  China  is  fighting,  not  a  civil  war. 
but  a  life  and  death  struggle  against  Soviet 
commiAlsm — the  new  invader  of  China. 
True,  the  fighting  in  China  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  civil  war.  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
It  IS  part,  the  beginning,  of  an  international 
war,  a  world  war,  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  democracies. 

The  third  world  war  has  already  begun. 
The  armed  skirmishes  of  this  new  war  started 
before  the  old  war  was  finished.  In  Europe, 
the  third  world  war  started  with  the  so- 
called  clvU  war  in  Greece.  There,  an  armed 
Greek  Communist  army,  assisted  by  interna- 
tional brigades  from  the  surrounding  Soviet- 
dominated  countries,  revolted  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  by  force  the  Greek  Government. 

In  Asia,  the  third  world  war  started  in 
China.  It  began  when  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armies,  sheltered,  equipped,  and  in  part 
officered  by  the  Russian  Army,  attempted  to 
establish  independent  sovereignty  in  Man- 
churia. These  armies  met  In  battle  with  the 
armies  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

There  were  no  Chinese  Communist  troops 
in  Manchuria  on  VJ-day  (surrender  of 
Japan ) .  The  Soviet  plan  was  to  use  the  time 
gained  by  the  armistice  to  transfer  as  many 
Communist  troopM  as  possible  from  North 
China  to  Manchuria  and  there  to  arm  them 
with  the  abundant  Japanese  supplies  and 
equipment  which  the  Rusalan  Army  had 
seized  when  the  Japanese  Army  surrendered. 
To  withdraw  the  Russian  Red  Army  from 
Manchuria  only  when  It  could  be  replaced 
by  a  well-armed  Chinese  Red  Army,  and  use 
the  Marshall  truce  period  for  thia  purpose: 
this  was  the  Soviet  plan.  It  worked  perfectly. 
Tbday  the  Communist  forces  occupy  M  per- 
cent  of  Manchuria. 

Tha  fighting  in  China  today  la  a  war  ba> 
twean  tuvlet  oommunlam  (ualng  her  aateU 
lltaa.  tba  aroMd  Chinese  CiunmunUU)  and 
Iha  danMcralla  for«aa  of  tha  world,  of  which 
China  haa,  by  eholea,  laban  bar  plaoa,  and 
for  which  causa  aha  la  now  fighting.  Tha 
whole  uuth  U  that  China,  tivtay,  la  fighting 
for  tha  damocraclaa  aa  in  World  War  I  and 
II.  It  Is  but  a  half  truth  to  call  it  a  rivU 
war.  Chlnaaa  cnmmunlam.  Ilka  commu* 
blam  In  avary  country,  la  but  a  part  c(  tlia 
taUmalloiial  Communist  movement. 

tntamatlonal  communism  obeys  and  la  led 
In  all  Its  activities  from  Its  supreme  haad- 
quarters  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  war  In  Chins,  the  Communist  forces 
have  fighting  for  them,  not  only  Chinese 
Communist  troops,  but  alao  Korean  troopa. 


Mongolian  soldiers.  Japanese  troopa.  aad 
Xomlaa  ofBoers.  These  international  bri- 
gades comprise  one-third  of  the  Commimlst 
force  in  Manchuria.  Some  officers  of  the 
Army  direct  military  operatlona. 
supplies  much  of  the  war  materials 
need  by  the  Chinese  Communlata,  taami  at 
the  guns,  ammunition  and  artiUery  uaed  ware 
surrendered  tc  Russia  by  Japan;  scune  of  the 
supplies  are  part  of  American  and  BriUah 
lend-lease  to  Russia. 

These  events  I  bave  been  citing,  so-called 
Greek  civU  war  and  the  so-caUed  Chmese 
civil  war —  are  not  part  of,  the  Second  World 
War.  True,  great  wars  have  as  their  after- 
maths civU  war,  revolutions,  and  mass  strikes. 
But  these  two  events,  the  war  in  Greece  aad 
the  war  in  China,  are  of  a  different  character. 
The  forces  basically  opposed  in  them,  op- 
poeed  and  clashing  by  arms,  ss  weU  as  by 
economic  and  political  competition,  are  not 
alined  as  were  the  opposing  forces  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

One  of  the  main  power  groupings  of  that 
war  has  Indeed  been  eliminated — Germany 
and  her  nazism.  The  main  power  grouping, 
in  this  third  world  war,  is  Russia  and  her 
Communist  satellites  on  the  one  side  and 
the  democratic  forces  of  the  world  on  the 
other.  China  Is  fighting  the  opening  battle 
of  the  third  world  war  for  the  democracies. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  world  peace?  Alter 
these  years  of  death  and  suffering,  of  exUe  and 
destruction,  there  is  a  great  weariness  in  the 
world.  It  is^ard  to  say  it,  but  hope  without 
action  is  empty.  The  penalty  for  closing  our 
eyes  to  facts  will  be  heavy;  the  price  of  in- 
action wiU  be  catastrophe.  To  be  forewarned 
is  to  be  forearmed. 

Also  it  is  true  that  prelUninary  skirmishes, 
even  bloody  skirmishes,  are  not  identical  with 
the  grand  battle  and  the  furtlier  widespread, 
advanced  stages  of  a  ftiU  world  war.  Some- 
times the  grand  battle  can  be  delayed,  and 
even  avoided.  It  is  possible  that  the  third 
world  war  may  never  advance  much  beyond 
these  ptrellminary  stages.  If  the  democracies 
Join  together  and  assist  each  other  with  the 
common  cause,  and  put  up  a  united,  strorg 
front  ogalnt  the  new  aggressor,  Soviet  com- 
muntem  will  faU  in  her  objective — world  con- 
quest. 

emUIKSB  OOVXXMMXMT 


During  my  last  visit  to  the  States  I 
hsppy  to  hear  and  feel  the  praise  and  warmth 
of  friendship  that  swept  the  country.  On 
this  present  trip,  since  I  arrived  here,  I  ob- 
served a  change  of  attitude  toward  China. 
Before,  there  was  admiration  and  praise  for 
China's  heroic  fight  against  the  Japanese 
invader.  Now  criticism  and  disappointment 
because  of  our  courage  and  determination  to 
fight  the  new  invader.  If  fighting  against 
aggression  and  invasion  In  1941  was  a  great 
virtue,  how  can  it  now  in  1947  be  a  vice? 
WhUst  we  did  not  deserve  all  the  flowery 
praises  you  showered  upon  us  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  yet  neither  do  we  deserve  the 
unqualified  criticism  and  scoldings  which  too 
many  American  writers,  broadcasters,  and 
aome  Oovammanl  oaelals  are  giving  ua  lo- 
day.  ^>eclfioally.  Hm  Chlneaa  Oovemmaol 
la  aeouaed  of  balng  undemocratic,  Faaalal, 
nonllbaral. 

What  maana  raaelai  aad  nonitbaralt 
Tttaaa  worda  ara  omfualag.  What  thay  maaa 
baro  la  tba  Unliad  tuiaa.  I  do  not  know, 
•ut,  aa  uaad  by  tba  Oommunlata  lu  China, 
all  who  oppoaa  oommtmlam  ara  labalad  Paa- 
elata  and  nonllbarau, 

la  the  Chlneae  OovammenI  dadMeratlot 
Xn  a  vary  tnia  aanaa  I  ean  baar  laallmooy  to 
tba  tact  that  It  U  democratic.  ,  Mowavar.  li 
doaa  Bot  anjoy  all  the  luzurlea  of  damoeraoy 
yet.  No  country  does  during  war.  Lai  ma 
axplaln. 

Some  10  yean  ago  (only  yesterday  In  tba 
perspective  of  history)  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  China  was  eeUb- 
Uahed.    Only  oaa*acora  yaara  ago  China  waa 
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.  there  has  been  ruling  China,  an 

multi-party   government.       It   la   a 

government,  because  ,it  Includes  all 
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:he   highest   policy-making   body  of 
colttion  government  of  China  ia  the 
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Chinese   Oovemment   democratic? 

democracy  you  mean   Soviet  democ- 

t^at  we  have  not  got  It.     Soviet  de- 

te   alavery.     If    by    demccracy    you 

tjrpee  of  democracy  that  came 

turope  in  tbe  paat  century,  that  too 

not.     For  the  engineers  and   phi- 

of  that  democracy  were  gcdleae  men 

respect  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of 

of  til  clasM*.    But  if  by  democracy 

American  tfHMsracy.  which  has 

and   philoaa^y   ths   American 

and  in  Its  interpretation  Lin- 

gcvernment   of   tbe  people,   by   tbe 

tnd  for  the  people."  and  In  its  appU- 

othera.  John  Hay's  open-door  policy 

Chfea      (defending     the     Integrity     of 

)4-thls  kind  of  democracy  we  have  in 

principle,  in  law.  and  in  govem- 


t} 


I  e 


w  conatltutloB  la  practically  a  copy 
Americtm  ConatituUon:  the  children 
I  ebools  of  Chlnn  knew  the  American 
•Imoak  by  bsert.    The  set-up  of 
t  la  much  the  aame  as  yoxua; 
^tlcn  la  In  tbe  hands  of  a  ratiltt- 
I  ovwttment.     We    have    freedom    of 
raUgtan.  and  aasembly  in  China.    As 
of  the  luxuriee  of  democ- 
do  act  yei  enjoy,  and  that  beeauae 
lea  of  war.    Por  inatanoe.  the 
wb'.ch  waa 
fef  Vbm  aew  coalition  gov- 
rigbti  In  the  Intereets 
sstiultf.   for   tbe    purpoee    of 
tbe  natloo  to  flgbt  the  new  in- 
of  China — Soviet  com- 


vader  and 
munlsni. 

xmk  manmma  sr  ncrLATiOK 
lite  I  sople  of  China  live  In  a  glass  bouse. 
There  i  re  no  curtains  on  the  windows  of 
China,  fiuch  leas  iron  curtains.    Within  that 
of  China  400,000.000  people,  one- 
ftfth  of  Mm  huBMia  family.  Jabors  and  strives 
■  to  make  a  scant  living— with 
not  cnofish  food  in  the  pantry,    r.erything 


they  do  can  be  seen  by  the  world — nothing 
hidden  The  correspondents  of  the  world 
free  to  come  to  China  and  look  In  each  of 
lO.OCO  windows  of  the  house  of  China.  ( 
Manchuria  Soviet  communism  has  drawn 
heavy  iron  curtain — your  newspapermen 
not  go  there.)  If  tbeae  newspepermen 
port  to  you  what  they  have  seen,  even  th 
it  U  bad,  we  are  not  dlsplSMBd— that  is 
mocracy — for  the  press  can  be  a  powerful 
terrent  against  evil.  The  truth  Is  that 
large  section  of  the  American  press  has  crti 
claed  China  unfairly,  indulged  in  exagi 
tions,  half-truths,  and  fa'sehcods. 

Run«way  Inflation  in  China  \s  the  cause 
most  of  the  deplorable  conditions  there, 
inflation  brings  on  high  prices,  which  in 
creates  black  markeu.  Ir.fLxtlon,  cut 
down  rhe  buying  power  of  salary,  bi 
about  a  low  standard  of  living.  Governmi 
servants,  military  and  civil,  must  look  •-! 
where  (or  enough  money  to  support  it. 
family.  This  U  bad.  It  drlvce  good  m-n 
of  the  Government.  It  creates  Inefflc 
and  corruption. 

Ail  thia  is  true.    I  w'sh  to  state  the  fi 
But  I  also  want  to  p!ace  them  In  their 
perspective  and  causes.     I  am  free  to  f 
cut.     I  am  a  private  citizen,  not  a  K'^vei 
ment  cfBclal.     In  China,  my  six  dally    .r 
papers  and  two  beoadeaating  stations  hi 
waited  a  crusade  aghast  these  evils  of 
efltelency.  corruption,  and  Ktaft.     I  crttl 
the  Gcernment.  but  constructively,  by 
merin^  at  the  cau^ea  of  these  evils.*  And 
main  cause  of  these  eviU  in  China  tida^ 
8ovl*t  communism.    By  their  invask  '     t 
necessitate  a  huge  standing  army  anu  h 
war-costs — which  is  the  main  catise  of  i 
tlon.     They  have  rcbbed  Maaabtiria  of 
heavy  Industry  (•3.000  rxO.0W  worth),  whli 
WPS  brought  back  to  Russia.     They  have 
proved  China  of  80  percent  of  her  raw 
terlala.     They  have  destroyed  large 
o«  rail -transportation  in  China  and  sa 
every  pflort  of  the  government  to  Im 
China's  economy.    Conditions  in  China. 
UtlciU.  economic,   and  social  cannot  be 
proved     until     the    Communist     invader 
driven  from  cur  lands. 

Tou   mlKht  well   say:   Why   doee  not 
Chinese   Government    tell    the   world    a 
Soviet  Ruaslas  invasion  of  China?    CfBcl 
she  cannot.     Talta  forced  China  into  a 
year  alliance  of  rnendablp  with  Rvissla 
treaty  of  friendship  U  cfldally  sttU  ir- 
Why  does  not  the  Chinese  Oovernm 
leist  nail  and  blaat  the  Ilea  about  Cl 
the- American  press?    I  will  permit  :i  tin 
friend  of  China  to  answer  thst  one.    I 
Clare  Boot  he  Luce: 

"Ch:na     •     •     •     la  the  greatest  c    ini 
In  tbe  world  In  terms  of  what  counts  :; 
indivtdusJ  human  souls.     China,  the    <; 
dvlliaBtlon  In  the  world — and  China,  the 
and  toaaeat-suflertng  of  ell  the  United 
tions — China — a  country  too  civiltaed  to 
100  percent  mllltarlstle,  too  isolated  to  be 
dustriallaed.  too  polite  to  master  the 
garltles  of  propaganda,  too  patient  to 
how   to  complain  against   her   allies 
becaiue  the  Chineas  ara  too  polite  ar.  1  t 
are  toe  ctnilaed.  too  proud  and  too  l<  >«l 
their  allies  to  give  their  side  of  the  story 
the  vulgate  called  by  our  so-called  cl 
nationii  propaganda    •     •     •    therefore, 
and  I  must  tell  It. " 

CHuaca  m  china 
Today  in  thia  world,  the  church  Is  m 
ing  a  great  psrsscutlon  at  the  hands  of 
coaunimlsm     and     her    satellites.    O 
than  tne  old  Roman  persecution  against 
early    Cbrlatians.     Today    there    are 
martyrs  for  the  faith  than  in  the  c:  >  vs 
early    Christianity.    The    same    is    t    .o 
China.     That  U.  it  la  true  in  that  ;    rt 
China  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Communis 
North  China  and  Inner  Monogalla. 

During  the  Japanese  war.  the  Coaim' 
Party  line  In  China  was  to  appear  to! 
toward    the    church — to    win    them 


particularly  ttegin- 
imunists  started  an 

church.     The  Com- 

they  cannot  deceive 

rch    to    their    cavise. 

la  to  annihilate  the 

3llcy  she  la  methodi- 

Mongolia  (Inner), 
jries. 

Inner  Mongolia,  in 
lar.    in    the    city    of 

trocpa  overran  this 
cf  3,000  people  and 
p::pulatlon.  Church 
Inhuman  cruelty 
^2s    Christian    com- 

,  town  of  the  Province 
ilia.  This  Is  a  Chrts- 
people.  Commu- 
town.  They  mur- 
itlan  Inhabitants. 

Trapplst  Monastery 

ihar  Province,  Iiuier 

by   the  Commimlst 

ipplst    monks — noble 

their  fellownien — 

»n  away  as  prisoners. 

rned  to  the  ground. 

monks?     Most  prob- 

into   being   carriers 

laps  they  were  put  to 

^crth  Chins,  together 

Iters  were   beaten  by 

ichow    they    escaped. 

sts  burned  the  b.shop 

church.     The  ChrU- 

eat  persecution  from 

inchuria  Is  occupied 

Mifsions  there,  both 
^t,  are  sulTcring  at  ths 
lists.     Many  mlasioo- 

lurla  because  of  thia 
Bult  to  tell  just  what 

luse  the  Communists 
(curtain    acro-s   Man- 

larlea  seek  refuge  In 
Bofwl  is  the  most 
lina— 800.000  In  num- 

lolics  In  China.    The 

le  metropolitan,  with 

fklng. 

the  Christian  courage 
Icrlng  and  persecuted 

ilna  and  Manchuria. 

good  fljiht.     We  are 

AND    SOTTTH    CHINA 

I  China   is  free  of  the 

ie  central  government 

Christian  rebabllita- 

There  the  church 

idously.      There     the 

|-with  the  Government 
reeonstruction.  Spe- 
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tlan  teachers  and  edu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  poll- 
il  writers  and  radio 
ring  their  lead,  con- 
le  Republican  Party 
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has  no  positive  policy;  that  It  merely 
criticizes,  offers  nothing  in  exchange  for 
what  it  condemns. 

That  criticism  is  not  sound,  rests  upon 
the  false  assumption  that,  unless  the 
people  are  offered  more  and  more  of  the 
things  which  most  of  us  desire,  we  have 
no  sound  program. 

If  it  were  possible  to  give  everybody 
everything  we  wanted,  then  the  charge 
that  Republicans  offer  nothing  better 
than  what  we  have  would  be  true.  That 
is  not  possible  for  the  reason  that  the 
supply  of  things — whether  it  be  money, 
food,  clothing,  homes,  automobiles, 
yachts,  race  horses,  or  chorus  girls — just 
Is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
everyone. 

The  charge  also  overlooks  the  basic 
fact  that  a  program  to  end — put  a  stop 
to — an  unsound,  wasteful  policy,  is  a 
constructive  move.  When  the  firemen 
put  out  the  fire  t^hich  is  destroying  your 
home,  they  do  not  build  a  new  home.  Yet 
their  act  was  a  constructive  one. 

Republicans  in  Congress  bave  had  for, 
lo,  these  many  years,  a  positive,  construc- 
tive program.  It  was  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  unnecessary  Federal  jobs; 
With  waste,  extravagance  and — worse 
yet — the  corrupt  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  aid  politicians  who  were  in  of- 
fice; keep  us  out  of  war. 

The  Republican  policy  was  one  of  re- 
trenchment, of  economy,  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency, but  they  could  not  force  it  upon 
the  administration  for  the  reason,  which 
all  Informed  people  should  know,  that 
they  Just  did  not  have  the  votes. 

The  last  year.  Republicans  have  had  a 
majority  In  the  House.  There  was  an 
apparent  but  not  a  real  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  There,  almost  al- 
ways three,  sometimes  five,  who  were 
elec^'ed  as  Republicans,  refused  to  go 
along  with  acknowledged  Republican 
policy. 

As  we  know,  the  Republican  attempt 
to  cut  taxes  was  twice  vetoed  by  the 
President.  So,  too.  was  proposed  labor 
legislation — on  two  occasions — until 
finally  enough  Democrats  joined  Repub- 
licans to  pass  it 

HIGH  raicis 

High  prices  are  caused  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  dollars  in  circulation  or  by  a 
scarcity  of  the  things  people  wish  to 
buy — sometimes  by  both. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  efforts  of 
most  Republicans,  the  present  adminis- 
tration, backed  by  a  bipartisan  group, 
has  insisted  on  adding  to  the  dollars  in 
circulation.  That  policy  gave  the  aver- 
age individual  more  dollars  than  he  ever 
had  before;  thus  he  was  able  to  bid  a 
higher  price  than  ever  before  for  the 
things  he  wanted.    Prices  went  up. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number 
of  dollars  in  circulation,  the  New  Deal, 
by  frightening  the  people  Into  believing 
that  we  were  in  danger,  first  from  Hitler 
and  nazism.  now  from  Stalin  and  com- 
munism, has  been  giving  foreign  nations 
not  only  billions  of  dollars,  which  are 
used  to  compete  with  us  when  we  go  into 
the  market  to  buy,  but  it  has  sent  abroad 
millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  most  of 
the  things  we  wanted  to  buy.  You  can- 
not send  wheat  to  Europe  and  bake  it 
into  bread  here. 


Thus  you  see  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  we  have  high  prices.  We  will  ha\'e 
high  and  yet  higher  prices  until  we  eitht;r 
get  a  depression,  which  no  one  wants  but 
for  which  we.  by  our  conduct,  are  ask- 
ing, or  until  we  quit  giving  to  others  so 
much  of  what  we  ourselves  want  to  buy. 

If  there  are  only  two  cows  In  tbe 
neighborhood  and  each  of  10  farmers 
with  plenty  of  money  wants  to  buy  them, 
we  know  the  price  is  going  up.  If  the 
owner  gives  one  of  the  cows  to  someone 
a  thousand  miles  away,  we  know  that  the 
price  of  the  other  will  go  up,  and  so  will 
the  price  of  the  milk  she  gives.  If  we 
send  her  abroad,  we  cannot  eat  her, 
nor  will  she  give  us  a  veal  roast. 

That  sort  of  a  situation,  as  It  applies 
to  national  policy.  Republicans,  includ- 
ing your  humble  servant,  have  been  try- 
ing to  end  by  opposing  the  giving  away 
of  things  we  need,  by  the  printing  cf 
billions  of  dollars — evidenced  by  bonds — 
tossing  them  into  the  market  to  compete 
with  your  purchasing  power. 

We  have  consistently  fought  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Federal  employees,  to 
stop  the  waste,  but  so  far,  when  we  move 
in  that  direction,  many  times  we  are 
circumvented  by  some  administrative 
agency. 

Only  through  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President,  determined,  as  are  the 
Republicans  in  the  House,  to  take  th:^ 
Government  away  from  the  bureaucrat 
and  the  politicians,  restore  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, will  we  come  out  of  this  inflationary 
tailspin.  It  is  that  or  a  depression. 
Avoiding  a  depression,  restoring  the:r 
Government  to  the  people,  is  a  positive, 
constructive  program.    We  are  for  It. 
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Hospitalized  Veterans  Aided  by  Free  Edu- 
cational Coorses — Profram  Orifiaated 
byUib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9. 1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  recenty  an- 
noimced  that  over  20,000  hospitalized 
veterans  are  now  mailing  profitable  use 
of  free  educational  courses  offered  to 
ill  and  disabled  patients  in  Government 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  that 
so  many  disabled  veterans  are  beini? 
benefited  by  this  new  and  far-reaching 
educational  program. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Needless  to  say,  this  progressive  measure 
has  changed  many  dull  and  dreary  hours 
into  bright  and  hopeful  days  for  thou- 
sands of  former  servicemen.  GI's  are 
now  able  to  continue  their  educations! 
objectives  regardless  of  their  unfortu- 
nate illness. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  place  in  the 
RgcoRo  three  newspaper  articles  which 
explain  how  J.  H.  Leib,  former  American 
Legion  and  AMVET  official,  developed 
ttie  idea  and  the  progress  the  program 


has  made  to  date. 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Waahlngton  Daily  News  of 
February  19,  1046.  J 

VA  AaRAHcss  School  st  Man.  roa  Panprra 

R'ee  correspondence  courses  covering  93 
educational  fields  will  be  available  in  a  few 
days  for  patients  boapltallsed  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Medical  Rehabili- 
tation Chief  Dr.  Donald  A.  Covalt  said  today. 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Iixstitute 
training  will  be  avaUable  for  shop  as  well 
ss  clas.slcai  work  for  veterans  well  enougb 
to  undertake  them.  Dr.  Covalt  said.  When 
tbe  veteran  is  dlacbarged  from  the  hospital, 
credits  derived  from  this  work  may  then  be 
added  to  any  further  schooling  he  desirM 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  plans  now 
operating. 

The  plan  was  first  suggested  by  J.  H.  Lelb, 
national  director  of  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  in  a  letter  to  VA  VocaUonal 
and  EducaticHial  Administrator  H.  V.  Ster- 
ling. "Future  VA  hospiuls  will  bave  class 
and  shop  rooms  built  Into  them,"  Dr.  Ooralt 
said. 

[Prom  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes  and  National 

Tribtme  of  January  34,  1946] 

Mail  Cotntsis  akd  HoeprrAL  Schoouno  Axb 

Now  IN  OmNO 

The  le^slatlve  representative  of  the 
AMVETS,  World  War  II  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, is  out  to  obtain  for  tubercular  and 
other  World  War  II  veterans  who  will  be  hoe- 
pitallzed  for  protracted  periods  of  time  cor- 
respondence coursee  under  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights. 

Joseph  H.  Lelb,  now  speaking  for  the 
AMVETS  in  a  legislative  capacity,  has  used 
as  a  basis  for  his  appeal  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  case  of  a  young  veteran 
who  had  completed  all  but  1  year  of  a  law 
coin-se,  had  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  was 
in  a  dilemma  for  fear  that  long  hoepitaliza- 
tlon  would  deny  him  the  right  to  earn  a 
degree. 

A  ntmiber  of  Members  of  Congress  inter- 
ested themselves  In  the  problem,  and  a  fa- 
vorable ruling  has  since  come  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  decision  in  tbe 
case  of  tubercular  veterans  Is  expected  to  be 
extended  to  ex-servicemen  suffering  from 
other  disabiUtles,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  claesrooms  and  Instruction,  in 
addition  to  correspondence-course  work,  wUl 
be  set  up  In  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals. 

AOMOnSTKATION  ACTS 

A  release  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion dated  January  20  and  emanating  from 
the  office  of  H.  V.  Stirling,  Assistant  Admin- 
lEtrator  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Education,  follows: 

A  training  course  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration personnel,  who  will  offer  bedside  job 
counseling  and  prevocational  training  to 
patients  in  tuberculosis  hospitals,  will  begin 
January  28  at  the  Administration's  TB  hos- 
pital at  Oteen.  N.  C. 

Students  for  this  training  course,  which  Is 
to  last  3  weeks,  wUl  be  vocational  advisers 
and  training  officers,  occupational  therapists, 
social  workers,  and  doctors  of  physical  medi- 
cine from  regional  olBcee  at  Columbia.  8.  C; 
Payetteville.  N.  C;  New  Orleans,  La.;  and 
Lexington,  Ky.;  and  from  hospitals  at  Oteen, 
Columbia,  Outwood,  Ky..  an-1  Alexandria,  La., 
as  vrell  as  representatives  from  the  central 
office  in  Washington. 

Upon  completion  of  their  training,  voca- 
tional advisers  and  training  officers  will  be 
assigned  to  counseling  positions  in  TB  hx)s- 
pitals.  Similar  schools  will  be  held  at  othfer 
TB  hospitals  in  tbe  future. 

Instructors  for  the  course  wiU  include  both 
Veterans'  Administration  representatives  and 
members  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  cooperating  in  expanding 
its  guidance  program  for  TB  hospitals. 
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stiff 


onusBa  Lnevas  Tms 
1  It  offera  a  patient  the  opportunity  to 
utilise  tila  lelaure  hospital  time  to  best  ad- 
vantagi  and  at  the  aame  time  provldea  him 
with  ax  Intereat  In  actlvltlea  other  than  the 
hoaplul  routine. 
a.  It  Ifxirnlahes  him  mental  atlmulatlon  to 
the  tack.  In  many  caaea.  of  physical 
Thla  stimulation  Is  particularly 
for  patients  with  tuberculosis  who 

mile.  If  any.  physical  exertion. 

VA  tubercutoaia  hospitals,  up  to  SO 

of  the  patlenu  are  taking  adwntf 

idueatiocal  program. 

provides  a  patient  with  an  academic 

nal  background  of  particular  value 

leavea  the  hoepital.  either  to  con- 

_  education  or  to  obtain  employment. 

patient  often  is  enabled  to  leave  the 

t  and  retivn  to  hla  community  earlier. 

a  better  physical  and  mental  cocdi- 

nonnal  living. 

.  available  to  t>aUenU  only  with 
pr^KTlptlon  of  phyaldans.  are  conducted 

manner: 

peklant  studies  a  subject  at  his  leisure. 

recognised  textbook,  under  the  dl- 

of  a  trained  VA  medical  rehablUU- 

_  member.     At  the  end  of  the  courae. 

uke  an  examination  to  meaaure  his 

of  the  subject.     The  tesu  are  eent 

to  tbe    Unlveralty    of    Wlaconsln    Extension 

Dlvlaloii  for  grading. 

ossD  voa  csxsrrs 

educsUooal  courses  studied 

may  be  converted  Into  credits 
high  school  dlplonaa  If  prior  ar- 
are  made  with  the  patient's  last 
•chool.     When  credlU  are  desired, 
ttkm   results   are   forwarded   to   the 
for  evatnatton  by  the  principal, 
amount  at  OTWMt  to  be  panted  for 
roursee — as    well    as    evaluation,    in 
credits,  of  all  training  courses  corn- 
veterans  In  the  armed  forces— has 
d  in  a  Oulde  to  the  Svaluatlon 
Bxperlences   In   the   Armed 
published  by  the  American  Council 
.Ion. 

iult  of  the  Guide's  evaluations,  pa- 
recelve  credit  not  only  for  stand- 
ee subjects  but  alao  for 
such  as  radar  techniques, 
,  typing  and  the  like, 
where  long  pertoda  of  hospltallsa- 
wlth  veterans*  plans  for  their 
education,    they    may    obtain    high 

or  equivalency  certlflcatee 

V8AFI  general  educational  deveU 
(Forai  B).  which  meaaxire  their 
■ducatlonal  background. 


literfere 


These  teets  consist  of  five  sections, 
requinnt:  2  hours  to  complete:  Correct 
and  effeitlveness  of  expression:  Interpr* 
tlon  of  reading  material  in  the  social  studi 
Interpretation  of  reading  material  In 
nattiral  sciences;  Interpretation  of  readl 
material  In  literature;  and  general  mat" 
matlcal  ability. 

More   than  3,500  patients  last  year  w« 
discharged  from  the  VA  hospitals  with  h!gl 
school  dlplotnaa  earned  while  bedridden. 

One  such  veteran  made  use  of  his  dlplc 
to  enter  Marine  Corps  prefllght  tralnl 
Eligible  tor  a  commiasion  In  the  Marlnee  al 
he  completea  prefllght.  he  wrote  the  VA. 
finally  reached  the  goal  I  could  have  hadj 
yeara  ago  if  I  had  bad  a  high-school  dlf'' 
then." 

KNSOLLS  IN  Dt  PAUL 

Another  former  patient,  also  a  bedsl 
high-school  graduate,  enrolled  this  fall  In  tl 
De  Paul  University  pre-law  school. 

A  number  of  communities  are  cooperatj 
with  VA  hospitals  In  helping  patients  qi  * 
for  high-school  diplomas. 

Veteran -St  udenu   in    the   TB   hospital 
Sunmount.  N.  Y..  are  carried  on  the  rolls! 
the  locftl   high  school,  and  may   take   Hi 
York  SUte  Regents  examinations  when 
complete  their  studies. 

The  Los  Angeles.  Calif  .  school  system  It 
nUhes  teachers  for  patients  studying  hi" 
school  subjecu  In  nearby  VA  hospitals. 

The  BrecksvlUe.  Ohio,  post  of  the  Veteri 
of  Foreign  Wars  awards  a  yearly  acholaral 
of  gaoo  to  the  ouUUndlng  atudent-patil 
In  the  hoepital  there. 

In  addition  to  the  VAs  educational 
training  program,  about  100  courses 
technical  nature,  alao  obtained  from 
are  available  to  patlenU  in  the  mantul 
therapy  program  of  the  VA  medical  rehabi 
tatlon  service.  In  this  prcgram.  patlenU  e 
gage  in  purposeful  ahop  activities,  enabll 
ptaystdana  to  measure  their  work  capact 
and  at  tka  aaaae  time  furnish  them  tbe 
portunlty  to  acquire  akills  of  value  of 
post -hospital  careers. 

Courses  taken  by  patients  In  the  VA 
pltals  are  not  charged  against  their  entll 
ment   to  education  or   training  vinder 
Vocational   Rehabilitation   Act    (Public 
10)    or  the   Servicemen's   Readjustment 
(OI  bill).     However,  a  recent   VA  dlrc< 
provided  for  the  VA  training  officers  to  re 
nlze  hospital  courses  In  helping  former 
tlents  plan  edXKational  programs  or  on-t 
Job  training  courses  imder  both  laws. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR< 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRESENTA': 

Tuesday.  December  9,  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  di 
two  ago  I  had  a  very  interesting  dls 
sion  wnh  the  distinguished  commef 
tor,  Albert  L.  Warner,  concerning 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to 
the  slriging  of  Christmas  carols  in 
public  schools.    As  a  portion  of  my 
marks,  I  include  an  excerpt  from  Col< 
Warner's  broadcast  of  December  8, 
the  fef-Ung  that  there  is  nothing  wi 
could  l>e  added  to  its  eloquent  appeal^ 

I  run  into  considerable  congressional 
ment  on  the  effort  that  has  been 
the  public  schools  of  Mew  York  to  prol 
the  sln^dr.g  of  Christmas  carols  at  Chrl 
I  remember  last  year  a  local  clvU 


ippreae  the  carols  In 
iclsco. 

L.  Rxzvss,  Js..  of 

a  pity  that  such  an 

iglng  of  carols  Is  an 

lie  says;  they  carry  a 

^y    the    same    token, 

,  Mi.  Rxxvxs  goca  on, 

ae  to  time,  and  know. 

I  of  other  faiths.    We 

sharp  divisions  and 

su. 

It  point  out  that  the 
Dl  here  in  Weshlng- 
Bush,  is  having  a 
irlth  the  current  Jew- 
even  as  It  Is  having 

rr  to  be  sensitive  to 

all  religions.    In  that 

re  of  any  religion  who 

the  grand  strains  of 

can  find  himself  re- 

^e  theme  of  hope  and 

ristmaa  Is  no  more  ex- 

ration  to  peace.  It  la 
neighbors  and  when 
ig  about  tbe  less  for- 

when  we  go  back  to 
ler  Of  childhood. 

3d  will  surges  In  cold 
[relents  and  Tiny  Tim 
I  audience  of  the  heart. 

le." 
i  school  sdmlnlstrators, 

of  raising  the  stand- 
I  getting  teachers  who 

Id  schools  enough  to 

srtunlty  to  nil  races, 
tampions  of  minorities 
^bout  your  business  of 

succoring  those  who 
Challenging  and  fight- 
llscrlmlnatlon.      Your 

itlve. 

le  minorities  Included. 
Leave  to  us  peace 
songs  that  sing  that 
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Building  in  downtown  Boston,  with  all  the 
various  facilities  housed  under  one  roof.  In 
fact.  I  circulated  petitions  and  obtained  over 
20.009  signatures  of  Massachusetts  citizens 
which  were  sent  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington. 

You  know  what  the  set-up  Is  in  Boston. 
At  the  present  time  the  facilities  are  operat- 
ing in  three  different  locations — 150  Cause- 
way Street.  655  Tremont  Street,  and  17  Court 
Street.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility 
to  prevent  confusion  and  duplication  of  work 
with  such  an  arrangement.  By  tbe  time  the 
veteran  gets  through  traveling  from  one  place 
to  another  he  Is  pretty  well  worn  out  and 
must  feel  like  putting  in  for  extra  com- 
pensation. 

Furthermore,  the  present  set-up  Is  difficult 
for  the  personnel.  There  Is  now  a  shortage 
of  233  employees,  chiefly  clerical,  at  the  Bos- 
ton regional  office.  The  worst  situation  exists 
at  the  Finance  Division,  which  pays  the  vet- 
eran his  monthly  allotment  for  disability 
compensation  and  educational  subsistence. 
This  Division,  with  the  tremendous  volume  of 
work  entailed,  has  a  shortage  of  75  employees. 
This  means  that  when  the  work  gets  behind 
clerks  have  to  be  borrowed  from  other  divi- 
sions, which.  In  turn,  causes  a  serious  back- 
log in  their  own  divisions.  The  cause  of  this 
shortage  of  help  can  be  blamed  originally  on 
the  lack  of  space  at  17  Court  Street  when  the 
Finance  Division  was  started.  They  were  au- 
thorized to  hire  additional  help  but  could 
not  because  they  had  no  room  for  them. 
Later,  when  Finance  was  moved  to  150  Cause- 
way Street,  where  more  space  was  available, 
the  freeze  was  on,  and  the  central  office 
would  not  permit  the  hiring  of  new  person- 
nel. This  Inefficient  arrangement  certainly 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  management  or 
personnel  of  the  Boston  office,  who  are  doing 
a  tremendous  Job  under  difficult  conditions. 
It  can  be  blamed  directly  on  the  lack  of 
proper  space  and  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  present  arrangement  of  facilities. 

It  Is  certainly  hard  for  the  average  tax- 
payer to  understand  why,  with  all  the  billlona 
of  dollars  being  poured  Into  Europe,  It  Is  so 
difficult  to  get  the  money  appropriated  for  a 
suitable  and  efficient  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Building  in  Boston.  As  long  as  the 
present  set-up  continues  there  will  be  Ineffi- 
ciency and  confusion — it  cannot  be  helped. 
It  Is  about  time  the  ball  started  rolling  for 
a  new  building  for  the  veterans  In  Boston, 
with  all  the  facilities  under  one  roof,  and 
which  can  be  operated  on  an  efficient  and 
economical  basis. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Dokoan, 

Clerk. 


II    Progreto    Italo-Americano    Pnblisiiei 
Prize   Editorial   on   National   Unhy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  ttZW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9, 1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "divide  and 
conquer"  has  been  the  guiding  rule  of 
aggression  as  long  as  there  has  been  ag- 
gression. Totalitarian  dictators  believe 
that  because  America  is  a  nation  drawn 
from  many  nations  they  can  find  here  a 
fertile  ground  for  their  aggressive  inter- 
national ainxs.  Yet,  oiu:  national  unity 
has  stood  like  a  rock  against  the  con- 
tinuing flood  of  divisive  propaganda 
xcin— App. 290 


from  overseas   and   even   from   among 
some  of  their  tools  here  at  home. 

Obviously,  the  reason  is  that  here  in 
the  United  States  we  are,  all  of  us, 
Americans  first  of  all. 

We  may  be  Catholics.  Protestants, 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  infidels;  but  we 
are  Americanr  We  may  be  Caucasian. 
Negro,  Mongoloid,  or  red  Indians;  but 
we  are  Americans.  We  may  have  come, 
or  our  parents  and  grandparents  may 
have  come,  from  any  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  yesterday  or  400  years  ago; 
but  we  are  Americans. 

Here  in  America  we  have  achieved  the 
nearest  to  the  realization  of  mankind'.s 
dream  of  equality,  freedom,  and  justice. 
With  it  we  have  attained  the  greatest 
development  in  terms  of  industrial  pro- 
duction and  high  living  standards. 

To  that  accomplishment  men  of  all 
creeds,  of  all  races,  of  all  shades  of  po- 
litical belief,  and  of  every  kind  of  na- 
tional derivation  have  contributed  with- 
out stint. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
than  5,000,000  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent in  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  history  of 
their  contribution  to  America  is  inspiring. 

It  was  in  that  tradition  of  devotion  to 
America  that  II  Progreso  Italo-Amer- 
icano, a  daily  newspaper  printed  in  the 
Italian  language  and  published  in  my 
congressional  district,  printed  an  edi- 
torial on  national  unity  which  was 
awarded  first  prize  yesterday  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  for  American  Unity  in  a 
national  competition  in  which  over  1,000 
foreign-language  newspapers  partici- 
pated. 

II  Progreso  Italo-Americano  is  owned 
and  published  by  Generoso  Pope,  a  loyal 
and  progressive  American  and  a  loyal 
and  progressive  Democrat  who  is  himself 
of  Italian  parentage.  He  is  a  success- 
ful businessman  of  many  Interests;  but 
closest  to  his  heart  are  his  publishing 
enterprises. 

I  know  that  to  Gene  Pope — as,  indeed. 
It  is  to  me — it  is  the  utmost  gratification 
that  an  editorial  from  his  newspaper, 
which  has  a  daily  circulation  of  ISOJKM) 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  in  excess  of 
200,000,  should  have  won  the  common 
council's  first  prize. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  full  text  of  the  prize-winning  edi- 
torial from  H  Progreso,  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  take  the  time  to  read  it,  with 
Its  exhortation  to  national  unity  lest  we 
arm  our  enemies: 

RZMOVX  THE  BlICRT  ON  AMEXICA 

There  are  three  main  requirements  for  our 
country's  fulfilling  its  great  responsibilities 
In  promoting  world  reconstruction  and  pre- 
serving peace.  These  three  vital  require- 
ments are:  The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy,  continually  invigorating  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  the  solidification 
of  our  national  unity.  Upon  examination, 
it  win  be  found  that  these  three  distinct  fac- 
tors are  Intertwined  beyond  separation  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  i>eople. 

However,  there  is  one  element  around 
which  these  three  prerequisites  revolve. 
That  element  Is  the  question  of  racialism — 
race  prejudice  and  hatred.  We  know  of  no 
other  social  question  which  involves  as  much, 
and  which  cuts  so  completely  across  our 
country's  welfare  and  the  world's  future. 
Every  single  manifestation  of  discrimination 
on  aecoimt  of  race,  national  origin,  or  reli- 


gion hurts  America's  economic  life,  saps  the 
vitality  of  our  democratic  foundations  and 
institutions,  and  dangerously  disrupts  our 
national  unity.  Every  action  in  any  part  of 
our  country  rooted  in  racial  prejudice  and 
conceived  in  bigotry  and  Intolerance  is  a  blow 
against  the  entire  American  people  and  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  all  other  nations 
dedicated  to  cconcunlc  reconstruction  and 
peace. 

OUX  TKUX  GKKATIiaS 

The  basic  source  of  America's  national 
strength  lies  in  the  unity,  not  only  of  Its 
geographical  sections  and  48  States,  but  above 
all  of  its  component  human  elements  of  di- 
verse national,  racial,  and  religious  origins. 
Here  is  a  rich  variety  of  cultures,  ideals,  ideas, 
talents,  capacities,  and  aspirations  mingled 
Into  one  new  and  distinct  national  and  so- 
cial pattern.  This  is  America.  Here  ia  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  our  Nation's  unity,  vi- 
tality, accomplishments,  and  bright  prospects 
of  progress.  And  by  the  same  token,  here  is 
the  most  dangerously  vulnerable  Fpot  in  the 
body-politic  of  the  American  people.  Those 
who  would  divide  our  country  along  the  lines 
of  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  would  ruin 
Its  present  and  future.  What  we  have  done 
In  America  in  welding  under  one  banner  and 
common  Ideals,  men  and  women  from  all 
climes,  of  all  creeds  and  colors.  Is  a  model  for 
older  continents,  for  a  world  in  despair  atKl 
misery.  To  spread  bigotry  in  our  midst,  to 
peddle  antl-SemltIsm,  to  discriminate  against 
human  beings  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  or  to  put  up  economic  or  social  handi- 
caps against  someone  because  he  speaks  with 
an  accent,  or  happened  to  be  born  In  an- 
other land  Is  tbe  surest  way  of  undermining 
America  and  tearing  her  asunder  beyond 
repair. 

Whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  fatal  blow  some  Inhabitants  of  our 
country  are  striking  against  America  when 
they  resort  to  race  hatred,  to  hostility  to- 
ward their  countrymen  of  a  different  faith, 
and  to  petty  persecution  and  disgusting  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  may  have 
been  born  in  Italy  or  the  Ukraine,  or  whose 
accent  may  not  be  Tankee-pure  or  of  the 
crystal-clear  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  variety.  When  such  bigots  engage  in 
their  thoroughly  un-American  propaganda 
and  practices,  they  not  only  hurt  some 
particular  individuals  at  home  but  Injure 
beyond  measure  the  good  name  and  moral 
prestige  of  the  whole  American  people 
abroad. 

AKiinfo  oxnt  KMxains 

In  Italy,  In  France,  in  England.  In  China. 
and  in  Latin  America  the  main  weapon,  the 
most  effective  argument  of  the  demagogs 
against  the  United  States  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  race  predjudlce  in  our  country.  Of 
course.  Individuals  of  this  Uk  engage  in  ter- 
rible slanders  and  exaggerations.  Yet,  even 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  race  hatred  In 
our  country  Is  an  opening  for  dangerous  In- 
fection, since  it  provides  just  the  fuel  de- 
manded by  those  who  want  t(^  Inflame  world 
opinion  against  our  Nation.  It  must  be 
frankly  stated  that  throughout  Europe  and 
the  Old  World,  the  most  sinister  and  telling 
method  of  discrediting  America's  motives 
and  policies  is  tbe  pointing  of  a  finger  of 
guilt  at  otir  Nation  for  abominable  crimes 
like  lynching  or  reprehensible  economic  and 
social  practices  based  on  national  prejudices 
and  antagonisms  in  the  United  States. 

With  even  the  best  democratic  foreign 
policy,  America  will  never  be  able  to  win  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  for  world  reconstruc- 
tion and  peace  as  long  as  we  do  not  seriously 
set  about  to  uproot  every  vestige  and  discard 
every  practice  of  race  hatred,  religious  preju- 
dice, and  national  discrimination  at  home. 
It  Is  painfully  significant  that  the  one  sec- 
tion of  our  country-  where  racialism  is  ram- 
pant, where  lynching  now  and  then  rears 
Its  ugly  head,  has  the  highest  rate  of  Il- 
literacy and  Illness  and  the  lowest  level  ot 
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HA  TENNER. 
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from  the  air  lanea.  The  Matlooal  Aasoda- 
tlon  of  Manufaeturars.  tlie  NaUonal  Kco- 
nomlc  Council,  and  other  groups  attempt  to 
eenaor  the  t«xu  that  are  uaad  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  I  need  not  dearrtbe  to  you  how 
our  nawapapars  are  controlled.  Remember. 
In  R\Msla  only  one  set  of  Ideas  la  laid  before 
the  paopto.  and  that  was  true  In  Oermany 
and  Italy.  Then.  too.  we  have  our  anU- 
Samltle.  anU- Negro.  antl-CathoUc.  snUimloo. 
antidemocratic  campaigns  going  strong.  In- 
tolerance Is  rampant,  and  Intolerance  eowa 
the  aaads  for  unreatralned.  Ignorant,  rabble- 
-lad  mob  action.  The  future  doesn't 
too  roay. 

We  fear  Russia  In  Burope.  RusaU  alms  to 
control  Ktirope  and  A«U.  Communism  feeds 
on  starvation  and  discontent.  So  Russia  op> 
poasa  the  Marshall  plan  and  united  action 
by  the  United  Nations.  May  I  say.  blunUy. 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  matter  how 
much  food  and  money  wa  dump  into  western 
■uropa,  we  shall  ba  unable  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infhiance  of  tha  Buartsn  bear. 
Buaata.  unlike  tha  Unttad  Btatss.  knowa 
what  she  wanu  and  how  she  la  going  to  get 
It.  We  are  mere  amateurs  at  playing  tha 
game  of  International  power  politics.  Aa 
A.  A.  Bene.  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  Stata, 
said  over  the  air  a  few  evenings  ago.  we  have 
sadly  bungled  the  handling  of  the  guropean 
situation.  We  hare  no  friends  in  Buropa. 
Mot  only  have  many  of  tha  Kagopaan  coua- 
trlea  eome  under  tha  damhaattan  of  com- 
munism, but  even  England  and  France  are 
rapidly  exterminating  capitalism  or  privata 
enterprise,  and  doing  It  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  funds  that  we  hava  loaned  them.  Now 
they  are  back  for  mora  money  to  do  moral 
or  the  same  thing. 

If  the  situation  in  Europe  U  hopeless,  and 
I  think  that  It  la.  would  It  not  be  wise  for 
t»  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  so  sa  to 
mora  succeasfully  withstand  the  attacks  o< 
communism?  But  some  of  you  may  say 
that  ccmmunlam  and  capitalism  cannot  Ilea 
together.  Mayba  so.  btit  I  think  that  thay 
can  tf  we  have  a  strong  capitalism  that  has 
the  wholehearted  support  of  Its  people.  Any , 
way.  It  te  worthwhile  to  make  tha  attempt.! 
Otherwise,  we  too  ahall  be  swept  mto  tha 
whirlpool  of  communlam. 

Let  us  ba  frank  with  each  other.  We  all 
know  that  all  la  act  well  b«re  at  home.  Moat 
oC  Ofor  aaploytag  and  propertied  classes  still 
think  in  terms  that  were  rampant  100  years , 
ago.  such  as  lalssaa  fairs,  no  governmental; 
interference  with  bualneas.  individual  righta, 
caveat  emptor,  free  competition,  and  so  on. 
I  aaad  not  elaboraU.  Poaalbly  many  of  you 
«v  your  sgenciea  hava  had  a  hand  in  writ- 
lag  acme  of  the  current  propaganda  along 
tbaaa  lines  appearing  m  tha  praaa  and  ver 
tha  radio.  Tha  Uada  paper.  Bditor  and  Pub- 
UsbW.  on  luilMiliW  13.  1M7.  sutad  'lat 
gtMO.0004100  Is  to  bo  vest  during  the  c  m- 
ti^  7t«r  by  adveiMasis  to  influence  tha 
sKt«>^»g  of  the  American  people.  And  you 
know  that  there  ts  no  aaslar  way  to  Influenca 
an  editor  than  to  give  lUm  a  big.  juicy  ad- 
vertlaing  contract.  Practically  uune  of  this, 
propaganda  that  we  liave  had.  or  will  hai 
has  had.  cr  will  have,  any  appeal  except 
thoae  whose  property  Intereata  are  concernad7 
and  they  constitute  a  vary  small  proportion 
of  our  population.  Poealbly  soma  of  u 
hava  tiad  your  tonguea  m  your  chaafc^s  yuu 
have  pounded  out  that  sort  at  eopT  But 
Uka  newipaper  asen.  you  have  to  write  what 
tlM  boas  and  tbe  eUanta  demand. 

Let  oi  faea  tha  facta  and  not  stick  ur 
heads  In  the  sand. 

Plrst.  what  about  gofvemmantal  regulation 
at  buamasat  M^r  X  bntOy  dlipoaa  at  tbat 
matter  by  qfoottag  l».  Wbxmm.  tha  preatdwit 
at  tha  New  York  BBikaafla,  asrtalaly  not  m 
tha  pay  (tf  Moaeoar.  «bo  lately  declared. 
"BwlBeHmen  are  la  favor  of  fraa  anterpriM 
«BtU  it  works  against  them,  than  they  ruah 
to  Waahlngton  and  aak  that  the  Oot«mmaa%j 
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among  the  people?  I  have  never  met  a  pay 
roll,  but  I  want  to  quote  from  a  man  who 
does  It  every  day.  Mr.  Charles  Luckman, 
president  of  Lever  Bros..  In  an  address  before 
the  Super  Market  Institute,  asked  and  then 
aixswered  the  following  question: 

"Why  Is  It  that  during  the  past  30  years 
American  business  has  become  Identified  In 
the  public  mind  as  opposed  to  everything 
that  spells  greater  security,  well-being,  or 
peace  of  mind  for  the  little  guy?  Why  is  It 
thai  scarcely  a  month  goes  by  these  days  but 
that  some  trade  association  or  other  decides 
to  embark  on  a  crusade  to  save  free  enter- 
prise for  America? 

"I  think  the  answers  are  pretty  clear.  We 
got  tbe  reputation  we  have  because,  by  and 
large,  wt  earned  It.  How?  Well,  we  de- 
clared war  on  collective  bargaining.  We 
actually  opposed  increased  taxes  (or  educa- 
tion. We  fought  health  and  safety  ordi- 
nances. The  record  proves  that  we  battled 
child-labor  legislation.  We  ylpped  and 
yowled  against  minlmxun  wagea.  We  strug- 
gled against  unemployment  Insurance.  We 
decried  social  security,  and  currently  we  are 
kicking  the  hell  out  of  legislative  proposals 
to  provide  universal  sickness  and  accident 
insurance. 

"We  did  all  of  these  things  without  mak- 
ing one  single  constructive  suggestion  which 
would  assure  the  American  people  of  our 
desires  to  achieve  the  same  results  for  them 
en  a  basis  which  would  be  more  businesslike 
and  less  political.  Where  on  the  record  is 
there  a  single  example  to  show  that  big 
business  ever  Initiated  a  legislative  program 
of  benefits  for  the  workers? 

"We  did  all  of  these  things,  and  then  we 
Bit  back  and  wonder  why  people  don't  like 
big  bxielness.  We  wonder  why  it  Is  necessary 
to  start  can^algns  to  save  free  enterprise 
Jrom  the  'damnation  bowwows'." 

If  we  are  to  retain  cap  -al Ism.  we  mtist 
have  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
employers.  Labor  which  has  the  votea,  may 
some  day.  notice  that  I  say  "may  some  day." 
be  led  by  a  rabble  rotiser  to  overthrow  our 
capitalUtlc  system  as  Is  being  done  today  in 
the  European  countries. 

Finally,  the  greatest  threat  that  capitalism 
faces  is  the  next  depression,  which  Is  Just 
flut^und  the  corner,  1(  it  hasn't  already  started. 
Many  of  us  have  forgotten  1933.  With  cur 
economic  life  rent  astmder,  every  sector  of 
buslnrsa  and  every  other  group  rushed  to 
Washington  and  yelled,  'For  God's  sake  save 
us  from  destruction.  Do  something  fOT  us. ' 
Practically  everybody  got  something.  Even 
some  college  professors  got  work  on  WPA. 
But  that  crash  did  something  to  the  Ameri- 
can buslnetsman;  It  took  some  of  the  daring 
out  of  him.  He  hsd  lost  so  much  that  he 
feared  to  take  risks  with  his  capital.  And  eo 
until  World  War  II.  caplUllsm  was  pretty 
wobbly  in  the  United  States,  but  it  perked  up 
during  the  war  because  of  war  contracU  and 
Government  guarantees,  and  since  the  war. 
has  been  revelling  In  a  champagne  era  of  high 
prices  and  profits.  But  what  about  the 
future?  There  Is  every  indication  visible  to 
the  observer  thst  we  are  headed  for  a  bust, 
and  in  my  estimation  It  will  be  a  "beauty." 
And  that's  Ju-st  what  Russia  wants. 

The  world  Is  bankrupt.  England,  formerly 
the  world's  financier.  Is  flat  on  its  back  finan- 
cially. We  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  billions 
In  the  hole,  where  we  had  a  debt  of  only 
fourteen  billion  after  the  First  World  War 
and  the  European  countries.  ouUlde  of  Ger- 
many, were  not  really  in  bad  shape.  Hence, 
this  coming  depression  Is  going  to  be  a  bad 
one. 

Wtuit  are  the  signs  on  the  horizon? 
We   have  always  had   a  depression   after 
great  wars.     After  World  War  I  It  came  in 
1920.  about  a  years  after  the  Armistice. 

The  present  extraordinary  high  level  of 
prices  is  bad.  The  so-called  law  d  supply 
and  demand  failed  to  work  after  business  had 
killed  OPA.  The  higher  prices  go.  the  farther 
they  fall,  and  prices  do  not  slide  down  slowly. 


This  means  a  depression.  Prices  will  not 
decline  because  of  President  Truman's  pleas, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  buying  p>ower  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  1946  announced  that  50  percent  of 
our  people  had  only  3  percent  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  buying  power 
that  takes  goods  ott  the  market  and  provides 
employment  and  profits.  Savings  have 
dropped  from  thirty-three  billions  In  1945 
to  sixteen  bilUoiu  In  1946  and  to  about 
eleven  billions  In  JUly  1947.  People  are 
ppsndmg  money  for  food  and  not  for  other 
commcdiiies.  with  the  result  that  inven- 
tories have  piled  up  rapidly.  Retail  stores 
are  fully  stocked,  some  of  them  overstocked 
at  present.  Banks  are  refusing  to  make  loans 
on  Inventories  or  are  increasing  the  margins 
on  such  loans.  Retail  sales  are  off  both  in 
value  and  volume.  Bad  accounts  are  In- 
creasing. Industrial  production  dropped 
steadily  from  March  1947  to  September,  then 
rose  to  about  where  It  was  in  May  1C47.  The 
number  of  lapsed  life-insurance  policies  Is 
a  good  Indicator  of  business  trends,  and  the 
number  that  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  has 
been  rapidly  Increasing. 

The  stock  market  is  very  wobbly.  The 
situation  doesn't  look  good  to  those  In  the 
market. 

Exports  have  been  off  since  May.  dropping 
20  percent  from  May  to  July.  One  out  of 
every  12  Industrial  workers  and  1  out  of 
every  4  farmers  is  concerned  with  our  for- 
eign trade.  The  European  countries  are 
not  buying  from  us  as  they  did.  They  haven't 
the  dollars  to  buy  with.  We  won't  buy  from 
them  because  of  our  tariffs,  so  they  can't 
get  dollars  In  that  way,  but  even  so,  they 
haven't  very  much  that  they  could  sell  us 
at  the  present  time.  So  we  loan  them  money 
to  buy  from  us — taxpayers'  money — and  rest 
assured  that  those  loans  will  not  be  repaid 
any  more  than  were  the  thirteen  billions  that 
we  loaned  to  Europe  after  the  First  World 
War  for  reconstruction  purpKJses.  Yet  you 
wonder  why  taxes  are  hl^.  Without  buying 
power  at  home  and  abroad  where  will  we, 
where  can  we,  find  markets  for  otir  goods? 
And  If  we  can't  cell  we  shall  have  to  shut 
up  shop  with  a  resulting  depression,  unem- 
ployir.ent,  discontent,  and  a  rapid  growth  of 
radical  aglt.itlon  directed  toward  the  aboli- 
tion of  capitalism,  which  will  again  have 
failed  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should 
have  depressions  under  capitalism.  We  know 
what  can  be  done  to  avoid  them.  We  should 
Increase  wages  to  Increase  purchasing  power; 
we  should  have  adequate  credit  control;  we 
should  lower  our  tariffs  so  as  to  enable  other 
countries  to  sell  to  us;  we  should  stop  sup- 
porting farm  pricea  by  Government  controls; 
and  we  should  enforce  our  antitrust  laws  so 
as  to  break  up  collusion  in  price  fixing.  But 
the  power  of  the  varloiis  selfish  ccsnomlc 
pressure  groups  makes  the  application  of  such 
measures  Impossible.  Note  how  Truman's 
plea  to  tise  less  bread,  meat,  eggs,  and  poul- 
try has  brought  condemnation  down  on  his 
head  from  various  economic  quarters. 

What  we  do  need  most  of  all  at  present 
is  leaders  In  the  economic  and  political 
fields — men  with  vision  to  make  life  under 
capital  Lsm  a  life  of  security  and  happiness 
for  the  people. 

Bolshevism,  nazism.  fascism  came  out  of 
the  First  World  War.  What  will  the  Second 
World  War  bring  vis?  Can  we  resist  the 
world-wide  swing  toward  the  left?  Which 
way  win  we  go?  Judging  from  the  way  things 
are  going,  and  paraphrasing  Mr.  Cassady,  of 
Allen's  Alley,  it  looks  as  though  capitalism 
isn't  long  for  this  world  in  the  United  States. 
If  labor  wins,  the  trend  will  be  toward  some 
■  Bort  of  American  communism.  If  capital 
wins,  the  trend  will  be  toward  some  sort  of 
American  fascism. 

We  can  build  a  better  world  here  In  the 
United  States  under  capitalism.  Let  us  have 
the  sacrifices  to  make  It  work.  But  we  must 
have  less  greed  and  selflshnees  on  the  part  of 
employers,  unions,  and  farmers.    U  capital- 


ism la  to  be  wrecked.  It  will  be  wrecked,  nol 
by  the  radicals  and  revolutionaries  who  op- 
pose It  but  by  the  capitalists  who  control  it. 
If  it  is  to  be  saved.  It  can  be  saved  only  if 
those  who  control  It  recognize  that  economic 
power  Is  a  call  to  responsibility,  a  call  to  the 
service  of  humanity  and  to  themselves. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viacimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  4,  1947 

Mr.  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
weeks  several  problems  have  arisen  con- 
cerning the  position  of   the   American 
freight  forwarders  under  the  foreign-re- 
lief programs.     For  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  functions  of  freight  for- 
warding, let  me  say  that  these  people 
pick  up  cargoes  shipped  to  ports  from  all 
over  the  country,  arrange  for  its  imload- 
Inc,  prepare  ocean  bills  of  lading  and 
consular    invoices,    arrange    for    cargo 
space  aboard  ships  to  carry  the  cargoes 
to  their  destination,  and  generally  cbap- 
erone  cargoes  from  their  arrival  at  the 
port  to  their  loading  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship.    During  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Congress  enacted  the  so-called    Bland 
Freight  Forwarding  Act,  which  has  been 
codified  as  section  217  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended.    Under 
that  act.  It  was  contemplated  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  Govern- 
ment departments  would  take  all  possible 
steps  to  protect  and  develop  the  freight 
forwarding  industry,  both  during  war- 
time and  in  the  postwar  period.    Ex- 
perience in  the  war  demonstrated  that 
private  forwarders  could  handle  ocean- 
going cargoes  more    expeditiously    and 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  possible  for 
Government  agencies  to  do. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  application  of  the  Freight 
Forwarding  Act  to  the  present  postwar 
period.  In  my  opinion,  both  from  a  study 
of  the  act  and  from  my  recollection  of 
the  congressional  Intent  in  its  enactment, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  this 
was  a  postwar  act  and  that  its  pro- 
visions are  as  applicable  to  present  relief 
cargoes  as  they  were  to  lend-lease  ship- 
ments. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  Freight  Forwarding 
Act,  its  purposes  and  its  postwar  opera- 
tion, I  am  here  inserting  a  copy  of  a 
speech  recently  delivered  before  the 
Freight  Forwarding  Panel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Conference  by 
Marvin  J.^oles,  formerly  counsel  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FLsheries : 

For  decades  many  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  have  been  resolved 
through  governmental  assistance  and  regula- 
tion. The  competitive  disadvantages  of 
Americans  in  our  international  competition 
with  comparatively  low-cost  foreign  ship 
operators  have  required  constant  Federal  as- 
sistance to  maintain  our  maritime  Industry 
In  a  reasonably  healthy  condition.    Several 
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nt  of 


«uunplM  w  II  rtKnr  xh\»  Qtmnamut 

^  aU  pbAM*  of  «IM  lB4Uitry> 

Btapbuiutanfettv*  bMo 

tM  pmat  ot  conaimMlMl  tftf- 

■JlMlftlM  MdBltnt  to  MaqpMMftM 

c  inatnioMHl  eort*  nona^ly  •▼•il- 

Our  ■hip  upir>lcw  m 

^  b«T«  bMn  MStst«l  tluroMfli  tb« 
■vallAbllUyTof  op«nitln«  <li««T«itlal  aubstdlM 
•nd  tax  net  tmdM.  whUe  our  coiutal  op«rmtor« 
bav*  been  jrotwtwl  Against  competition  In 
y  I  by  foretgn  vesMU.  American 
Ttei  •  received  t>oth  tbe  Indirect  b«n«- 
flu  of  tb*  nibekly 
a«  wtil  M  direct  _ 
thnMigh  M  r  MfWy  !•«■ 


the  Aaertean  maritime  Indtistry 
hwTbMO  i  wetTlnc  PMwrftl  eupport  In  tbeir 
tfar-to-da>y  onntions. 
^        ^  ^^    ta  of  tbe  tnduatry.  fretfbt 

.«.  M  been  the  subject  of  bene- 

Jrtiriitt«l»tlon  for  freight  fonwkrdlng  baa 
bees  »«cog  used  by  the  Congreea  ■■  an  eeeen- 
tlal  portloi  1  of  our  maritime  industry  and  »b 
IwpnrteriT  idjunct  to  tbe  American  mercbani 
■Mrme. 

In  aobatuitlal  measure,  tbe  entire  future 
ef  fraigbt  forwarding  and  tbe  freight  for« 
waii>W>  ■  ty  depend  upon  this  exlsttng  leg • 
trtattMl  te  r  tbe  development  of  the  frelght- 
fcrwardb^  aegaient  of  our  aMrUM  Induatty. 
At  tbe  pr«  lent  Ume.  wltb  tba  pioMeow  arta- 
B  t  M  huge  shipment  of  relief  supplies 
tb  kt  simple  statute  may  represent  the 
>  betiMen  proeperlly  and  bare  »ur- 
Tlval  Te  .  tmbaUwable  as  it  may  seem,  in 
the  many  UaetMloiia  1  have  had  with  people 
In  the  frel  rht -forwarding  Indurtry  as  well  as 
those  In  t  >e  Ooremment.  I  have  yet  to  find 
anyone  w  lo  bad  thoroughly  aMlyaad  and 
■t^idte<<  th »  legal  poaltton  of  our  freight  for- 
W«v«  K  as  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
enforce  tii  ■  rtjbta  wbtcb  «>^^  *'**°  granted 

QbaaUy  referred  to  ae  tba  Bland  freight 
?MrvwdUit  Act  In  honor  of  Judge  Biaitd.  a 
t-ttmeffrlend  and  proponent  of  freight 
the    basic    statute    embracing 
1  forwarding  as  a  part  of  onr  pwtcbant- 
liidUitrT  and  policy  wea  approved 
be  tba  P>i  eldeM  on  March  14.  IMa.    Signifi- 
cantly. It  baa  baan  codified  as  eecUon  317 
of  the  M<  rebaat  Marina  Act  of  19M.    It  is 
a  short  and  comparatlTely  simple  piece  of 
leglslatloi .    NevertheleaB.  so  many  confllct- 
ttm   opinons.    arguments,    and    interpreta- 
ttons  of  1  a  provtalons  have  been  given  that 
It  beconi  I  »  important  to  analyse  the  statute 
Mid  Ita  bglalatlve  history  most  closely. 
At  the  DUtaet.  let  ma  read  two  sentencae 
ifpanr  in  this  statute.    The  first 
If  aaction  (a)  statee  that: 
"The    ( osnatMlon    la    hereby    authuilaed 
and  dirai  ted.  through   such   admin  istrattea 
agreements  with  other  Federal  de- 
eoatracts  with  in- 
or  prtvMa  BMbMH  eoncems.  or 
___enta.  as  It  may  deem  to  be 
_   ^proprlate  In  the  public  In- 
terest, to  coordinate  the  functions  and  fa- 
cUttles  a    public  and  private  agencies  en- 
gaged In  the  ftwwardlng  and  similar  servic- 
ing of  wiiter-boroe  export  and  Import  fo«-- 
•ign  comi  aeree  of  the  United  States,  for  tbe 
•Aelent  j  roeecutlon  of  the  war.  tbe  malnta- 
aance  an<  I  development  of  prwent  and  post- 
war lora«  pi  trade,  and  tba  piMHialian  of 
forwardli  g  facUltlaa  and  aarftcaa  for   the 
postwar  r  sstoraUon  of  foreign  Oipamerce ." 

N««t  le ;  me  read  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tkn  (b>.  which  adds  that: 
t>aMr  Federal  departmanta  and  a«Mfl«ea 

MSto  wiU  i  tba  OommlsilMi  bf  «atarlng  into 
Mkl  earn  inc  ont  sneb  agraamanta  aa  may  be 
to  affectuaU  tbe  purpoae  of  tbla 

miner  provisioas  can  be  noted  and 
«Ql;ian.    One  proeldaa  that  lend* 
ball  ba-tnetvfdad  wltbia  tba 
of  tba  leglaUtloau 


largely  ftr 


W^  praatical  purpoeee  of  analyils.  we  can 
MBltaa  onnMTes   pretty   well   to  the   two 
Maud  MOlinni     Simple  as  tbey  may  seem. 
tbay  do  raqtSM  b  Wnak  mmn  to  oaderetand 
tbelr  full  coearsf.    Ii*"***!  at  tba  first  see- 
tion.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Oaounisalon  la 
not  only  authortred.  but  "directad,"  to  uka 
•MTUtn  typee  of  action  to  accomplish  certain 
specified  purposce.    Tba  action  directed  to 
be  taken  mcludee  (a>  administrative  rr.eas- 
uree.  (b)  agreemenU  with  other  Fattoral  de- 
partmenu  and  agencies,  (c)  contracts  with 
individuals  of  prlvaU  bOiteaai  utmtmn*.  or 
(d)  other  arrangements  "is  tt  bMiy  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  approprUte  In  the  public  In- 
to   aeeompUdi     certain     purposce." 
at  tba  puipoae  to  be  accomplished, 
we  find  It  stated  to  be  to  aoardtnate 
functions  and  f aclllUes  of  p^ibUi  and  prlvat 
g^sodea  ss^i^srt  in  forwardlnc  and  Bimllar< 
aarvtoea  to  water-boma  foreign  aoniMrce  in 
order  to  provide  for  (1)  the  efBclent  proaecu* 
tkm  of  the  war.  (2)  tbe  maintenance  and  de-j 
velopment   of    preaent   and   poetwar   tr 
and  (S)  preeervatlon  of  forwarding  facllU 
and  services  for  the  postwar  restoration 
foreign  commerce.     As  you  will  see  from  " 
second  section  of  the  act  which  I  pr« 
read,  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  act 
not  limited  to  efforts  by  the  Itlarltlme 
mission.     On    the    contrary,    other    Fed 
agenclea    and    departments    are    tmth 
thorlasd  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
Coauntaton  by  anterbig  into  and  carrrtnl 
out  MKli  ■greameatB  aa  BMy  be  neeess... ,  to] 
cHaaMMi*  tbe  purpoeee  of  the  act. 

Proas  tbe  break -down  of  the  statute  wh'.rbl 
we  have  Jtist  made,  it  Is  my  opinion  th:\t 
the  law  clearly  enviaages  not  a  temporary 
wartime  measure,  but  also  a  postwar  program  I 
for  the  preservation  of  frelgbt  forwarding  oal 
an  adjunct  to  our  fcretgD  cowimfca  and  o\  " 
merabani  aarbM.    IN^ertheless,  recent 
veleipaMBia,  partlaillarly  those  relating  to 
Bhlixnent    of    foreign    relief   supplies, 
raised  serious  questions  concerning  the 
erage  of  the  statute.     These  InterpretatU 
clearly  suggest  tbs  advisability  of  eumlnl 
tbe  ligMaUva  blatory  of  the  act. 

In  MSlrlTH  to  dataBBlna  the  intent  of 
gresa  in  proaaulgating  a  statute  which  may  i 
ambiguous  in  its  terxns.  first  resort  Is  usu 
made  to  the  debatea  on  the  floor  of  the  He 
and  Senate  to  determine  what  the  MemI 
of  these  bodies  believe  the  Iccislatlon  to 
er.    Unfortunately,  little  aalstance  can 
found  from  the  floor  debates,  as  thla  atat 
was    passed    by    botb    Houses    under 
unanlmoua-coosant  rtUe. 

In  the  abeence  of  enllgbtment  from 
fioor  debates,  let  us  turn  to  tbe  next 
^ibleb  are  tbe  reporta  of  the  H< 
WBbiltlasi     Our  Job  la 
aaaler.  as  tba  Boaaa  laport  waa  adopted 
toto  by  the  Sanata  eoaunlttaa.    Looklnf 
the  report  at  the  Committee  on 
Marine  and  Fisheries  explaining  the 
Uon-s  coverage,  it  becomes  dear  that 
gress  did  not  intend  this  act  purely  aa  a 
measure,   but   believed   that   Its  operatic 
should  iind  would  continue  In  the 
period.     Moreover,  and  most  Important, 
reports  demonstrated  forcibly  that.  In 
opinion  of  tbe  Oongreaa.  freight  forwa 
la  eseent.lal  to  the  poatwar  development 
oontlnuiid  health  of  tba  Anwrican  merchi 
marine  and  our  foreign  eoounarce.    As 
dence  of  the  latter  opinloo.  let  me  read 
two  brlif  excerpts  tram  tba  report.    First 
the  sutement  tbat: 

"It  wss  clear  to  tbe  eoamittaa  that 
work  of  freight  f orwardinf  is  MMntlsl  to 
movement  of  gooda  in  foreign  commerce 
der  normal  condttSons." 

T^a  Importance  of  trel^t  forwarders 
the  postwar  mercbant  marina  was  demc 
atratad  by  tba  sUMnent  tliat— 

"The  freight  forwarders  and  licensed 
torn  brokera.  in  tba  opinion  of  your 
mittee.  are  naceanry  and  vital  agandea 
tbe  promotion  of  an  American  mercbant 


iat.  tf  tbay  rtwuM 

buaincM  tonaarty 

only  by  tba 

tbe  fu« 

»rcbant  marine  la 

wiu  ba 


It  It  was  tba  eon- 
ttend  tba  banaflu 
ia^alatlon  Into 
tbe  com- 


been    particularly 
the  unsoundneas  of 

companies  by  any 

Sles  (no  matter  how 

or  agency  may  t>e) 

ktter  of  ascer- 

Ihe  experience   and 

for  the  benefit  of 
estoratlon  of  peace, 
forwarding  both  In 
after  the  war  Is 
the  Interest  not 
lers  but  of  our  fcr- 
ro  be  effective  this 

of   functions    and 
;les  concerned  and 

engaged  In  foreign 
le  bandling  both  of 

[report  the  commlt- 
be  taken  by  the 
ider  the  bill  to  In- 
lans  for  poetwar  co» 
le.  ocean  ports, 
lo  forwarding  and 
of  tbe  Amari- 
mercbant 

bated  that: 

levee  that  tbe  last- 

the  most  Important 

The  measure  la 

burreat  problems  but 

[of  maintaining   our 

foreign  trade  after 

Flabor  the  point  by 
rlty  for  this  opinion, 
give  the  comments 
slon  on  this  leglala- 
strate  the  then  con* 
Jommlsalon  that  this 
kppllcatlons.  In  hia 
ipportlng  thla  legia- 
ro  statements  were 
len  Chairman  of  tha 

Ion  would  authorize 

Ion  to  coordinate  the 

rne  exporta  for  the 

le  war.  for  the  maln- 

relgn  trade,  and  for 

rardlng  facilities  and 

restoration  of  for- 

It  Is  Impossible  at 

extent  of  the  prob- 

iti'n.   It  appears   In- 

it       '<  of  normal  trade 

\l   Dccome  even  more 

le  spreading  confilct. 

appear  to  the  Com- 

to  plan  now  for  the 

a  reasonable  time 

of  whatever  super- 

^y  be  undertaken  as  a 

the  functions  and 
private  agencies  en- 
of  water-borne  ex- 
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in  the  task  of  super- 
forwarding  of  lend- 
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war  endn,  when  the  problems  of  postwar  *d> 

Juitmenu  will  become  acute. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  bill  under  consideration  would  pro- 
vide coordination  of  forwarding  'for  the 
•  •  *  prerenratlon  of  forwarding  facili- 
ties and  senrlocs  for  the  postwar  restoration 
of  foreign  commerce.'  Tbe  Commission  con- 
siders this  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
fr-.'turca  of  the  proposed  legislation,  since 
aulhorlty  cx!sU  without  legislation  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  required  for  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war." 

In  summary  of  the  matters  I  have  Just 
mentioned.  I  should  like  to  repeat  three 
things.  First  Is  that  Congress  In  the  Freight 
Forwarding  Act  directed  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  and  preserve  the 
freight-forwarding  end  of  our  water-borne 
foreign  commerce.  Second.  Congress  In- 
tended this  development  and  preservation  to 
be  a  postwar  project  rather  than  limiting  It 
to  the  war  emergency.  Third.  Congress  ex- 
prasaly  directed  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act.  In 
short.  Congress  has  directed  the  Commission 
aiul  all  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  In  the 
development  and  preservation  of  the  frelght- 
forwardlng  business  of  today. 

Let  us  now  place  this  legal  position  against 
the  background  of  certain  practical  condi- 
tions existing  In  freight  forwarding  today. 
At  the  present  time  and  during  the  coming 
few  years,  huge  cargoes  of  Government- 
owned  supplies  are  being  and  will  be  shipped 
abroad  for  foreign-relief  purposes.  All  of 
these  cargoes  must  go  abroad  by  ship  and 
most  of  them  require  the  same  services  as 
would  be  given  to  ordinary  commercial  ship- 
ments. In  handling  these  cargoes,  should 
private  freight  forwarders  be  used  or  should 
Government  facilities  such  as  those  of  the 
Army  be  availed  of  to  handle  them?  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  economic  situation  facing 
you  today.  Congressional  intent  seems  quite 
obvicnis. 

In  determining  what  is  most  in  the  public 
Interest,  numerous  factors  mxist  be  consid- 
ered. First  Is  the  question  of  cost.  If  it  will 
cost  the  Government  less  to  ship  through 
use  of  Army  facilities,  that  Is  an  important 
consideration.  If  It  will  cost  less  to  ship 
tbrough  private  freight  forwarders,  that  Is 
an  almcst  incoDtrovertlble  argument  in  favor 
of  their  use.  But  in  addition  to  the  dollars- 
and-ceuts  aspects,  substantial  consideration 
must  t>e  given  to  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  freight  forwarder,  the  Interest  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  In  their  preserva- 
tion and  prosperity,  and  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present  services  which  freight  forward- 
ers will  render  to  our  maritime  Industry. 

By  the  Bland  Freight  Forwarding  Act.  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  received  a  congres- 
sional mandate  to  develop,  coordinate,  and 
preserve  the  freight-forwarding  Industry. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  may  well  be 
willing  to  take  the  lead.  If  compelling  rea- 
aotVB  to  do  so  can  be  advanced  by  the  for- 
warders, to  coordinate  the  shipment  of  all 
foreign-relief  cargoes.  Such  action  could 
well  be  used  to  assist  the  American  ship 
operator  as  well  as  the  forwarder.  But  the 
Commission  must  first  be  convinced  by  you 
of  the  necessity  of  undertaking  the  Job  and 
of  doing  so  now.  Moreover,  In  view  of  the 
Comjalsslon's  lack  of  funds  and  personnel, 
the  endeavor  would  have  to  be  a  Joint  Job, 
having  the  active  rather  than  passive  assist- 
ance of  the  forwarders. 

Locking  Into  the  future,  no  one  of  va  can 
predict  what  the  coming  years  will  bring  to 
our  Nation,  to  its  merchant  marine,  or  to  the 
freight  forwarder.  Looking  at  the  latter's 
problems,  though.  I  think  that  present  Indi- 
cations are  that  we  will  find  constant  pres- 
sure to  subordinate,  and  perhajM  eliminate, 
the  freight  forwarder  from  the  shipping  pic- 
ture. To  avoid  this,  those  of  you  In  the 
frelght-forv.a.dlng  portion  of  our  maritime 
Industry  must,  X  beileve,  provide  an  affirms* 


tlve  program.    Should  you  fan  to  do  lo,  I 

think  there  are  serloiu  questions  whether 
there  will  be  sufficient  persons  In  the  freight- 
forwarding  business  10  years  from  now  to  re- 
quire a  panel  of  this  kind  at  tbe  1957  Pro- 
peller Club  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  section  15  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1616  offers  the  legal  background 
and  basis  for  an  association  of  freight  for- 
warders. An  association  formed  under  this 
authority,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  could  establish  self-gov- 
erning rtiles  for  freight  forwarders  which 
would  Insure  the  abolition  of  abtises.  Of 
equal  Importance,  through  such  an  associ- 
ation, the  views  of  the  freight  forwarders 
could  be  coordinated  for  presentation  to  the 
Commission,  the  other  Government  agencies, 
and  to  the  Congress.  The  second  action 
which  the  freight  forwarders  must  prepare 
to  take  In  the  near  futive  Is  the  presentation 
of  their  views  and  needs  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  use  of  Government  forwarding  fa- 
cilities will  save  the  taxpayer  money,  yovir 
prof  em  of  combating  denial  of  the  Freight 
Forwarding  Act  wiU  be  difficult.  People  In 
the  frelgbt  forwarding  Industry  have  assured 
me,  however,  that  they  can  demonstrate  that 
use  of  their  services  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment large  sums.  To  Insure  your  continued 
poEltlon  and  the  tise  of  your  services  for  the 
relief  program.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
for  the  freight  forwarders  to  present  their 
views  and  proof  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees involved.  Those  of  you  In  the  freight 
forwarding  Industry  must  be  vigilant  to  see 
that  all  necessary  information  and  proof  of 
yoiu-  views  are  given  to  the  committees  prior 
to  their  making  their  recommendations  to 
the  Congress. 

One  other  problem  remains.  Over  the  long 
term,  the  freight  forwarders  must  develop  a 
program  of  how  they  can  best  assist  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Additional  future  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  forwarders  as  a  group, 
should  this  become  necessary,  cannot  be 
expected  unless  such  a  showing  can  clearly 
be  made.  While  the  Congress  has  Indicated 
Its  Intere-it  In  the  protection  and  advance- 
ment of  freight  forwarding,  it  has  done  so 
solely  because  of  the  Importance  of  tbelr 
functions  to  the  over-all  advancement  of  our 
merchant  marine.  The  legislation  so  far 
granted  is  not  a  hand-out,  but  has  been  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  particular  purpose  of 
assisting  In  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commercial  shipping  operations.  Accord- 
ingly, In  coming  to  the  Congress  for  any 
needed  future  assistance,  I  believe  It  neces- 
sary for  the  freight  forwarders  to  show  not 
only  that  they  are  experiencing  certain  diffi- 
culties, but  that  should  the  Congress  legislate 
to  resolve  these  difficulties,  such  legislation 
will  substantially  benefit  not  only  the  for- 
warders but  the  American  merchant  marine, 
American  foreign  commerce,  and  otir  Nation 
as  a  whole. 


Twenty  Million  Children  Share  Europe'* 
Misery  and  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  9. 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  picturing  the  hunger  and 
devastation  of  Europe's  children  should 
be  read  by  every  Member.  This  is  a 
special  problem  apart  from  the  himger 
of  Europe's  adults.  There  will  indeed 
be  little  hope  for  Europe  if  this  devasta- 


tion amons  th«  children  contlnu«t. 
Continued  .•;upport  of  the  Internatloual 
children's  fund  and  support  of  ray  bill, 
H.  R.  2446,  to  permit  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  war  orphans  for  adop- 
tion free  of  the  quota  is  clearly  indicated 
by  this  report. 

The  article  reprinted  from  the  New 
Yorlc  "nmes  of  December  8,  1947,  is  as 
follows: 

TWENTY  MILLICN  CHIUSEN  EHAHX  StTtOPS'S 
MI3EBT  AND  FEAR — IltJNCEB  AND  DEVASTATlOIf 
or  war's  ATrntMATH  SHARTEST  IN  ErrscT 
ON  THEU — NATIONAL  AID  SFTOKTS  SHOWN  IK 
Sim  VET 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Geneva,  December  2. — The  approach  of  Eu- 
rope's third  postwar  Christmas  finds  20.000,- 
000    children    on    this   continent    living    in 
squalor  and  misery,  in  cold  and  In  fear. 

As  holiday  shopping  gets  Into  full  swing 
In  the  United  States  a  world-famous  doctor 
reports  from  Rumania: 

"Hundreds  of  nearly  naked  children  ar« 
roaming  the  countryside  In  an  eternal  search 
for  food.  Many  were  casualties  of  mine- 
laying  and  have  lost  legs  and  arms.  Whole 
families  are  existing  on  cucumber  soup  and 
on  bread  made  of  dirt  and  straw." 

Not  all  Europe  Is  In  straits  so  bad  as 
Rumania's,  but  everywhere  children  In  such 
numbers  tbat  the  future  of  whole  nations 
Is  at  stake  are  underfed,  underclothed.  and 
living  In  a  state  bordering  on  savagery. 

In  no  aspect  has  war  so  terrible  an  after- 
math as  In  Its  devastation  of  the  lives  of 
chUdren.  Tbe  brighter  side  of  the  picture 
is  that  in  no  area  of  national  and  inter- 
national recovery  is  so  much  being  done  to 
fight  the  consequences  of  war.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant,  in  no  other  field  Is  there  so 
much  honest  nonpolitlcal  activity  that  cuts 
right  across  the  east-west  barrier. 

Correspondents  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
Europe  have  surveyed  the  sUtus  of  Europe's 
orphans  at  the  beginning  of  this  potentially 
disastrous  winter.  The  picture  varies  greatly 
from  rapidly  recovering  Belgium,  where 
nearly  all  orphans  have  been  absorbed  In  the 
community  and  had  a  new  start,  to  disttirbed 
Greece,  where  150,000  child  refugees  have 
been  added  to  the  300.000  or  more  other 
orphans  of  World  War  II.  Everywhere  the 
reports  show  that  governments  consider  chil- 
dren the  No.  1  priority. 

With  astonishing  rapidity,  the  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund,  an 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  has  gone  Into 
operation  to  help  stem  the  deterioration  of 
child  health.  With  only  a  little  more  than 
$38,000,000  to  go  on,  the  fund  plans  to  see 
that  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day  Is  provided 
for  3,500,000  children  In  12  of  the  hungriest 
and  most  devastated  countries. 

Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  Its  first 
contributions,  the  fund  had  shipment*  on 
the  way  to  Europe. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  is  that  of 
orphans.  More  than  1  of  every  10  Greek 
children  have  lost  one  or  both  parents. 
There  are  more  than  500,000  war  orphans  In 
Yugoslavia,  and  probably  as  many  In  Itsly 
and  Poland. 

SWnZEBLANO'S  HAVEN 

Geneva,  November  29. — Swltzsrland.  whoes 
children  mirror  the  healthy,  prosperous  con- 
dition of  their  country,  has  taken  on  heavy 
burdens  In  helning  the  children  of  her  lees 
fortunate  neighbors. 

Last  winter  1,000.000  chUdren  In  7  cotm- 
tries  received  one  meal  a  day  from  Don  Suisse, 
an  agency  that  has  official  ard  private  finan- 
cial support.  This  winter  Don  Suisse  will 
pool  much  of  lu  activity  with  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund. 

With  a  population  of  slightly  more  than 
4.000.000.  Switzerland  In  this  activity  alono 
contributed  to  Europe's  children  more  than 
$1.30  a  person.    Tbt  equlvalefit  contributed 
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Austria's  own  war  orphans  are  being  cared 
for  either  bv  lelatlvea  or  in  asvlums.     But 


ing  out  an  existence  In  the  many  ways  It  is 
Dosslble  to  do  In  a  countrv  to  which  atabll- 


There  are  more  than  10.000  orphana  in  the 
Paris  area.    Here  those  In  private  religious 
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IB    Om    njilUd    SUtw    vould    b*    n«wly 

i  <■>■!- tirTr-""T  tlM  8vtM  eon- 
trlfeoUiai  M  In  taking  cbttAraa  dlractiy  into 
9mUm  iwm^  i.  IndlTidwU  >■!■.  at  their  own 
•zpcDM,  hiT*  carad  for  mor*  (tea  138.000 
chUdrva  fa  pcrtod*  •waging  3  iMBtte  dor- 
tng  tba  va>  and  iwtwai  y— .  Slaea  IMt 
Man  ttm  I.OM  laMg—  tfOMNa  taava  bean 
iwiiil  u  icondltlonaUy  Into  Bvttserlaiid. 
I  children  from  tb«  Bucbenwald 
camp  are  atUI  bcr«.  awaiting 
to  enter  Palestine. 

ient   rehablllUtlon   Job   la 

dQaiTta  a  child  city  named  after  the 
8i1aa  adueator.  Pestaloczl.     While 
aalj  a  f aw  am  be  tak<?n.  thoaa  lucky  amogh 
to   ba   Che  ten   ara   educated,    trained,   and 
atay  tn  awttaerland  or  ratxirn  to 
warrant,  aa 
alae   ara 
tn  Otaaea.  and  one  la 


ra  cnvT  ntTAJtr 
KoTcmbcr  SO. 
who  hava 
Albanian 


allowed  to 


vaUara  az]  «rts 
kaa  Btata^ 


Ifo 
number 
Bourlahma|it 
mortality 
recently 
almoat  80 
the  worat 


appi  QOKlmata 


a 


t]>at 


tat 
lea  ire 


ara 

eountry.  t 
1.000.000. 
Thar*  are 
capital 
facllltl 

Undtibu^t 
mon. 
both 
bad 
by  the 
tatlon 
antitoxin 
medleteea 

To  brtn  ; 
nka 

ia  a 


tnitad 


adequate 


tocbtld 

tha  Bal- 
ara   In   the 


atatlatlca   exlat    on    the 

children   aiilT^rlng   from   under- 

or  tubarculoala  or  even  on  infant 

A  csoipataBt  phyaMan  aatlmatcd 

the  infant  mortality  rate  waa 

percent,  which  la  nearly  double 

rata  recorded  In  any  other  Buro- 


.  fewer  than  200  doctora  for  the 
Ich  has  a  population  of  more  than 
most   of  which   is  thinly   spretd. 
few  good  hospltaU  tn  Tirana,  the 
only    the    most    rudimentary 
found  elsewhere, 
fever  and  tuberculcals  are  corn- 
yearly  all  cattle  are  Infected  with 
XUphtherta  la  reported  to  be 
anpfdlea  of  Tacclne  furnished 

Hatkma  Relief  and  Rebablll- 

A^mlaMrmtkm  have  run  out.  No 
la  araUable  for  the  winter.  AU 
arc  abort. 

Albanian  children  up  to  anything 

Btandards  of  diet  and  madleal 

.  _rk  of   generstlona.    Tha 

aid  can  do  U  to  keep  allva 

die  thla  winter. 


atboaiB  a 


anc 
10.000  to 
vara    ravortad. 
%ub«R«tkiU    la 


tha  gwriUa 


Tha 
100,000 


i^To  mraruaaa  a  axmaAnoir 

Deoamber  I.— With  mora  than  90 
all  aoclal-wattwa  taatltutlona  da- 
b^  the  war.  TafBrtsala  ia  stnxsllng 
bi  r  onra  than  SOOjOM  orpbana  and 
I  of  llMwanria  of  antfemo^irtdMd. 
children  who  hare  parenta  but 
aot  muell  ntore. 
T)m  0(  vemment,  througll  aaearal  mlala- 
li  g  irtac  liajM  chlMtoea  traa  maato  la 
klndergartaaa.    Mora  ttea  0804)00 
receive  other  aid.  such   aa  ahoes. 
ind  textbooks,  when  aTallable. 
experts  who  visited  the  country 
itiy  feport  terrible  raTagca  of  tubercu- 
other    postwar    diseaaea.      From 
laXOO  active  cases  of  tubereukiaia 
The    rate     of    ptUmonary 
described    aa    "enormoua" 

^      children. 

Thro^  iKMit  tha  country  chUdrsa  wlHi 
tos  or  on  I  ana  oan  ba  aasa  struggling  al     . 
artificial  limbs  or  none  at 
of  Item  ara  alctlma  of  mlnea  that 
left  In  fields  and 


orphans  tn  need  of  Immediate  and  full  sup- 
port. Ooremment.  private  and  foreign  In- 
stltuttona.  and  relief  programa  ara  taking 
cara  of  only  36.000.  Tl^  leavea  TS.OOO  la 
desperate  straits.  A— Iran  welfare  agenclea 
consider  all  thsaa  flgurca  padded  and  think 
thoae  facing  tha  winter  without  care  t  >tal 
about  30.000.  

The  problem  looka  much  oMr*  avtava  than 
It  waa  last  year  becauae  the  food  that  tiM 
UllRRA  allocated  for  children  U  gooe. 

Many  boys  take  to  the  road  and  amlgrata 
to  tka  tovB*  wttboiA  Maatlflcatlon  papera. 
They  mate  a  IMbc  aMUag  algarettea.  candy, 
and  newspapera.  and  ahining  shoes.  They 
take  occaalonal  jobs.  Some  engage  in  petty 
thievery.  Although  tho  realistic  police  lo  ""' 
the  other  way  most  at  the  time,  tnevttat 
aoaae  ara  arrested. 

aujoa  OToaT  nt  iuicabu 
Soru.  Btn^eaau.  November  37.— "The  graal 
sat  arealth  of  a  natton  la  Its  children."  la 
trains  basic  in  tha  Bulgarian  Government^ 
Intamal  policy.    AU  fOraMr  private  instlt  ~ 
tions  and  cntarprlaaa  for  AUdren  are 
sUte    undertakings   aad    three     ministr 
those  of  Education.  Baaltb.  and  Scdal  PoUc 
provide  large  sums  for  children's  care 
coordinate  their  efforts  for  radical  ref( 
In  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

Under  a  new  scheme,  children  are  dlvU 
Into   threa  groupa — infants,   preschool. 


1.— Oraeea  has  about 
^^phaaa  at  a  laaalt  o(  tha  war  or 
^lUa  ngt»**"g,  aiuui<1i>g  to  sketchy 

_  o€  tha  welfare  mlalstry. 

n  misery  saya  that  there  are  about 
I  luidrea  vadar  14.  most  of 


receive  the  highest  proportlc 

milk,   sugar,   butter,   and   clothing   ratlc 
The  preschool  age  group,  from  3  to  7  y< 
of  age.  la  the  object  of  a  apeclal  educat 
program  which  is  superior  to  any  prevl 
tried  in  Bxilgaria.    Newly  aet  up  this  year 
30   cr<ches.    700   kindergartens.    170 
summer  kindergartens,    and    3.000 
summer  children 'a  homea. 

More  than   1.000.000.000  leva    have 
spent   thla   year   on   children's   homes, 
phanages    for   ordinary    and    war   orphi 
and    nuraeries.      Another    1.600.000.000    U 
have  gone  as  aid  to  newlyweds  and 
families.     School -age  children  from  7  to 
yeara  old  are  organised  in  state  groups. 

Shortageri  of  food,  clothing,  medicines, 
other  basic  artlclea— In  large  part  the  eSa 
of  three  ccnsecutlve  droughts — grastly  bt 
dered  the  jovemment's  scheme.  Bulgai" 
children  are  still  undernourished  and 
Infant  dea'h  rate  la  very  high. 

KUMANIA   nrAMDXNS    AID 

BucHAaasT.  RtnsAjnA.  November  2S. 
atanla  emerged  from   the  war   with 
300JOOO  war  orpbana.     Life  U  not  easy 
thsm  or  fur  any  other  Bumaataa  todaf . 

TnOatVT?"  and  taro  aiiocesslaa  yam  e(  ~' 
vera  Aaagte.  Uaks«  with  heavy 
payaaeata  aad  the  eoela  ot  eupporttng 
patlon  armlea.  have  created  great  acarcities 
foodstuffs  and  other  necesaltles  of  life. 

The  Oo'-emment'a  current  elfort  to 
for  the  children  Is  a  modest  one.  but  it 
being  exp.'inded  as  rapidly  aa  economic 
ooeery  will  perailt.    Authorlttea  report 
the  delinquency  rate  amcmg  war  wptians 
not  disproportionately  hl?h. 

The  entire  State  budget  for  orphans. 
oars,  and  dlaabled  veterans  for  the 
from  Au<::ust  15.  1947.  to  April  1.  U 
amounts  to  1.162.000.000  lei.  or  gT.TOO.OOO. 
M  hoyatt  that  a  special  Ivua  of  stamps 
lalM  «BOtlier  tlS.SOO.000  for  the  pre 
Accordlni;  to  Ion  Clopetel.  general 
of  the  lO^Tl.  which  looks  after  the  orpt 
widows,  and  disabled  veterans,  no  dlstlncti 
ti  autde  In  granting  relief  to  thoae  need  ng 
hnaaM  ol  tha  war  agalast  BuMla  or 
Germany. 

■  II— aii'a  ruBos  low 

•la  gOXKU  children  In  HuagBiy  who  were 
ytfifiTied  by  the  war.    Moat  have  been  U 
with  lelattvai  or  IWtar  fammaa.    Ttte 


kth  for  the  support 

MBeata:  11.75  for 

By  law,  all  war 

one  meal  a  day  at 

ay  no  tuition  feea. 

of    the    Oovem- 

tbe  care  of  war 

ileted.   and   foreign 

lough  lately  United 

Ant  such  aid  baa 

Americaa  Society 

cheme  under  which 

J  t3  to  945  a  month. 

|iy  aventtially  come 

asylums  the  Oot- 
a  month.    Asylum 
there  is  an  urgent 
Itlons.    The    delin- 
be  high. 

XntTALLBD 

November  34.— 

Welfare   ItsU   the 

)ana  in  Caechoalo- 

from  complete. 

were  dragged  away 

erman  retreat  and 

listed  as  dsad  nor 

Bohemia  -Moravia 

iniaatlon,  the  Aa> 

Bal  Prisoners,  has  oa 

id  orphans  seeking 

Welfare  glvee  war 

help.     Moetly.  they 

I  foster  parents,  and 

SUte  child  welfare 

ren  who  have  loct  a 
3er  major  injxiry  by 
are  being  cared  for 
it  reat  receive  no  ra- 
it t>ecause  of  drought 
rations,  eapedaily 
which  means  that 
children  need  to  be 
helped  or  they  will 
er  line  in  health. 

»o  oaPHAMa 
29 — The  war  left 
i.OCO  war  orphans, 
}n  has  been  made  a 
new  Polish  Oovem- 
for  child  wel- 
over  the  last  2  yeara. 
will  be  apcnt  on 

In   1.000  special 

•It    the    country. 

d  manor  bouaee 

ristocracy  that  were 

iment.    The  children 

Ider  the  care  of  the 

>.  thoae  over  3.  un- 

cation. 

r  r  as  possible  to 

t       e  for  the  upkeep 

Ike  special  financial 

icQtlon.    The  foster 

adopt  their  chargea 

ity  of  the  children 

trvlslon  of  the  state. 

3ns  have  medical  and 

le  children  there,  ao 

id  attention  are  con- 

in  most  of  the  co\in- 

ly  parte  of  Poland 

winter  clothing. 


-The  war  orphans  In 

a  problem  are  thoee 

but  also  displaced 

Ither  ^he  children  o< 
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Austria 'a  own  war  orphans  are  being  cared 
for  either  by  lelatlvea  or  in  asylums.  But 
non-Austrian  orphans  are  under  the  care 
o;  the  ch: Id-welfare  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization,  which  tries  to 
trace  parents  or  relatives,  and  to  repatriate 
or  settle  the  children. 

The  children  of  many  alave  laborers  whose 
parents  have  long  since  disappeared,  have 
been  taken  by  Austrlans,  some  of  whom 
have  passed  themselves  off  as  the  fathers 
In  order  to  be  able  to  keep  the  children. 
The  famlllea  of  naslfled  children  have  been 
difficult  to  trace  as  these  children  received 
German  names  and  were  placed  with  Aus- 
trian families  for  adoption. 

The  physical  condition  of  moat  of  the 
children  is  fcir,  since  they  to  a  large  extent 
live  on  farms. 

Of  more  than  6,000  waifs  handled  by 
UNRRA  and  IRO  In  Austria.  782  have  tjcen 
repatriated.  SGI  have  joined  relatives  else- 
where. 76  have  been  resettled.  21  have  found 
permanent  homea  In  Austria,  and  32  have 
died. 

n-ALT^  AD  ISTtnCTZD 

Roue.  December  1.— Financial  stringency 
prevented  the  Italian  Government  from  do- 
ing much  for  the  150.C00  war  orphans  at 
present  receiving  state  aid.  Appropriations 
for  this  year  amount  to  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  $2.70  a  child. 

The  orphans  are  entrusted  to  the  Op^ra 
Nazlonale  Orfanl  dl  Querra,  which  operates 
tmder  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  has 
branchea  in  most  provinces.  It  cooperatea 
with  the  Vatican  and  with  private  relief  and 
municipal  welfare  institutions  and  receives 
certain  donations  from  private  sources.  For 
example,  Augiisto  Bellanca.  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothmg  Workers  of  America  in  New 
York,  raised  funds  to  build  two  homes  for 
Italian  war  orphans. 

Scarcity  of  funds  limits  the  Italian  or- 
ganization to  the  placing  of  orphans  In  pri- 
vate homes  or  institutions,  medical  care, 
and  free  schooling.  Neither  the  Op*ra  nor 
most  private  welfare  agencies  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  additional  food  and  clothing. 

Juvenile  delinquency  increased  greatly 
after  the  war  but  is  now  returning  tjb  normal, 
thanks  to  economic  recovery  and  to  various 
Italian  boys'  town  projects. 

GExiiAN  Totrra  nt  n.t7x- 

Bkslin.  December  1. — The  problem  of  war 
orphans  in  Germany  is  a  large  one.  but  nei- 
ther German  nor  Allied  public  welfare  officials 
can  say  exactly  how  large  it  Is.  Ttiere  are  no 
accurate  data  on  the  numbers  of  children  who 
loat  their  pcu-ents  during  the  war;  unofficial 
estimates  put  it  at  from  600.000  to  1,300.000. 
There  seems  to  lie  a  general  agreement  among 
teen  age  orphans  and  those  in  their  early 
twenties  that  Germany  offers  little  to  them. 
German  labor  cfflcea  and  Allied  manpower 
officials  frequently  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  to  build  up  latxM-  pools  from  youths 
who  normally  would  be  in  some  stage  of  ap- 
prentice training. 

To  cope  with  the  problem  In  the  United 
Statea  cone,  where  the  number  of  orphans 
is  estimated  at  100,000  to  300,000,  there  are 
about  930  public  and  private  Institutions. 

Emphasis  Is  placed  upon  putting  as  many 
children  as  possible  In  foster  homes.  How- 
ever, this  program  Is  currently  running  into 
difficulties  because  foster  parents  cannot  ob- 
tain clothing  for  children  and  welfare  au- 
thorities are  unable  to  provide  it. 

Officials  concerned  with  Germany's  future 
economy  are  seeking  to  set  up  programs  to 
tram  the  war  orphans  In  mechanics,  car- 
pentry, cabinet  making,  forming  and  other 
types  of  vocational  activity.  But  although, 
with  the  assistance  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant welfare  societies,  many  orphans  get  ben- 
efit of  school  feeding  programs  and  some  liv- 
ing facilities.  It  Is  estimated  that  thousands 
are  wandering  around  on  their  own.  ferret- 


ing out  an  existence  in  the  many  ways  It  la 
possible  to  do  in  a  country  to  which  stabil- 
ity has  not  returned. 

SWZDSN   AmS  FOREICN  cmUWEN 

Stockholm.  Sweden.  November  17. — Swed- 
ish homes  and  institutions  have  taken  In 
children  from  l)elllgereat  and  occupied  terri- 
tories. 

From  a  peak  of  43.000  In  1945  the  number 
of  these  has  dropped  to  13.600.  most  of  them 
Finnish,  and  a  few  Norwegian.  Dutch,  Bel- 
gian and  French. 

Except  for  some  placed  In  sanatorlums  for 
tubcrculoals  treatment,  the  children  have 
been  placed  In  homes  for  an  average  of  six 
months  before  being  returned  to  their  par- 
ents. They  attend  Swedish  schools  and  are 
generally  treated  as  the  foster  parents'  own. 

DUTCH  THOROUGH  IN  CA«« 

AifSTEROAM.  THE  Netherlanes,  Novcmbcr 
23.— The  Foundation  of  1940-46,  caring  for 
the  families  of  needy  members  of  the  war- 
time resistance  reports  that  financial  aid  Is 
given  to  5,500  orphans.  It  estimates  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  cotmtry  without 
one  or  l>oth  parents  Is  probably  about  20.000. 

Apart  from  orphaned  Jewish  children  with- 
out father  car  mother,  the  group  presents  no 
great  problem  at  present.  Some  difficulties 
are  being  experienced  In  placing  1.300  Jewish 
yotiugsters,  each  of  whom  requires  special 
care  as  a  restilt  of  the  effects  of  wartime 
hardships. 

The  Netherlands  has  no  war  orphans 
awaiting  adoption  since  they  have  all  been 
either  absorbed  In  their  own  family  circles 
or  assigned  to  guardians. 

Social  welfare  experU  in  the  Netherlands 
believe  conditions  as  to  delinquency,  mortal- 
ity, and  general  health,  and  outlook  of  the 
war  orphans  are  no  different  from  those  of 
the  average  children  of  the  wartime  gen- 
eration. 

BELGIUM  MEETING  PTtOBlEM 

Brussels,  Belgium,  December  1. — It  Is  esti- 
mated there  are  In  Belgium  about  20,000 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  16  orphaned  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  The  great  majority  of 
them  have  long  since  shaken  off  111  effects  of 
the  wartime  period  with  regard  to  nourish- 
ment and  general  health. 

The  Belgian  system  of  child  care  centers 
around  the  placement  of  orphans  In  the 
homes  of  relatives  or  friends  without  delay. 
In  most  cases  this  has  been  done. 

Most  serious  Is  the  plight  of  the  about  800 
Jewish  war  orphans  who  survived  in  Belgium. 
They  are  the  remnant  of  4,300  children  of 
Jewish  parentage  whom  the  Nazis  deport- 
ed— 39  of  these  children  have  retiamed — and 
about  2.100  children  who  went  into  hiding. 

The  problem  of  rehabilitating  these  Jewish 
children  Is  grave.  They  are  often  obsessed 
with  fear  and  the  adolescents  among  them 
face  the  world  without  training.  The  Jewish 
population  remaining  In  Belgium  Is  for  the 
most  part  Impoverished  and  often  incapable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children,  accord- 
ing to  Max  Ansdacher.  secretary  of  the 
Agency  for  Jewish  War  Relief. 

Institutional  treatment  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion here  for  the  Jewish  war  orphans,  Mr. 
Ansdacher  says.  About  600  of  them  are  now 
in  homes  maintained  largely  by  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  OBT. 

raAMCX  SEES  AK  ADVAMCK 

Paris.  December  2. — In  Prance  there  is  no 
exclusive  organization  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  war  orphans  aa  a  group.  They  are 
looked  after  by  numero\is  independent  or- 
ganizations. Including  Assistance  Publique, 
which  is  the  Government-operated  institu- 
tion for  orphans,  relief  agencies  in  devastated 
areas,  rellglotu  orders,  and  numerous  pri- 
vate Inatltutlons.  Over-all  figures  are  un- 
available. 


There  are  more  than  10,000  orpbana  In  tha 
Paris  area.  Here  those  In  private  rellgiotis 
Institutions  get  the  required  elementary 
schooling,  but  In  many  provincial  districts 
this  Is  still  impossible. 

Mortality  has  t>een  high  among  French 
children  since  the  war.  particularly  for  the 
new-bom  and  adolescents,  but  the  situation 
is  Improving,  according  to  the  latest  health 
reporta. 

Delinquency  showed  sharp  increases  dvir- 
ing  and  right  after  the  war.  In  1S39  French 
Juvenile  courts  had  12.000  cases;  In  1943  It 
was  39.000,  and  It  has  been  about  the  same 
the  last  2  yeara.  Some  improvement  is  now 
reported. 

Public  health  services  are  making  Increased 
efforts  In  behalf  of  children  and  war  or- 
phans. One  of  the  greatest  problems  Is  the 
deterioration  In  child  mentality  brought 
about  by  war  conditions  with  the  attendant 
lack  of  supervision,  undcr-nourlslunent,  and 
temptations  of  the  black  markets. 

BRITAIN'S    PROGRAM 

London.  December  2.— Britain  has  8,380  to- 
tal orphans  from  the  wfur,  all  of  "vhom  under 
tJie  care  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  Admin- 
istration. Of  the  number.  1.343  are  orphans 
of  service  personnel.  390  of  merchant  marine 
f>er£onnel.  and  1.627  tSe  children  of  civilians. 

Each  child  receives  a  basic  pension  of  ISs 
6d,  or  about  $2.60  weekly,  until  the  age  of  15, 
after  which  It  receives  208.  This  covers  liv- 
ing expenses.  There  are  additional  grants 
for  clothing  and  medical  attention  when 
necessary. 

The  children  where  poealble  are  placed  In 
the  homes  of  relatives;  otherwise  they  are 
placed  with  fully  Investigated  families  on  a 
non-adoption  basis.  If  after  a  trial  period  a 
family  wishes  legally  to  adopt,  the  Ministry 
handles  arrangements. 

The  children  are  visited  regularly  by  the 
Ministry's  welfare  staff  and  Inspected  In  mat- 
ters of  health  and  general  well-being. 

They  must  follow  the  British  law  of  at- 
tending school  untU  15.  For  higher  school- 
ing there  is  special  provision  for  financial  aid. 

Only  Isolated  Instances  of  delinquency  are 
noted.  The  Ministry  sayp  morale  Is  generally 
excellent;  In  cases  of  persistent  personality 
clashes  the  child  Is  transferred  to  aixother 
home. 


The  Potash  Indnttry— A  Western  Product 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1947 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoeo.  I  wish  to  Insert  a  statement 
made  by  Horace  M.  Albright,  president 
of  the  United  States  Potash  Co..  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  on  fertilizer  this  morn- 
ing. 

Three  significant  facts  appear  from 
this  statement:  First,  that  potash  diu:- 
ing  the  First  World  War  soared  to  as 
high  as  $500  per  ton  because  of  our  un- 
preparedness  in  the  production  of  pot- 
ash ;  second,  that  production  in  my  State 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Albright's  company 
and  two  others  In  the  thirties,  and  that 
this  industry  and  its  expansion  have  been 
financed  entirely  by  private  investment, 
no  Government  funds  having  been  re- 
Qiiested  or  provided:  and  third,  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  potash 
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prices  sine  > 
f.  o.  b.  C« 
too.    Tbe 

■TA1 


1S37.  the  potash  stfll  selling 
Isbad.  N.  Mex..  at  $22.50  per 
daftemoit  reads  as  follows: 


itaUv* 


(trttlSMT 
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>  or  HoaACB  at. 

SI  of  this  jmt 
itte«  M  •  r«p- 
of  one  of  tiM  larv*  Aowrleaa 
poush  proluccn  to  prorMto  jaa  witn  in- 
fiaraMtlon  i  nd  oplntoa  coneernlnc  P**^  *^^ 
fotnn  potaih  aupvUca  in  thla  ctnatrj.  At 
that  tlin*  empbMlxed  tb«  point  that  <!•- 
•pit*  tb«  f:  «t  that  there  vaa  not  auficlcnt 
potasb  to  n  act  the  demands  of  f ertUtxtrr  and 
chemical  In  nntrlM.  domM«ie  production  waa. 


n«T«rthete4-  •^  *»  aU-tlin*  hl«h. 


ThU  state- 
la  sAu   true.     Demand   eovtliUMa   to 
suppT— by  just  bow  much  tt  to  Un- 
estimata— but  daaMMe  produc- 
•ad  for  tb« 


poaalbU  to 

tk»  baa  ctotlnuad  to  Iner^ 


«ndln«  Juna  SO.  194a.  will  onca 


again 

the  eztcntlof  the  Inersaas  tn  producUon  of 
the  Amerlcin  potaah  Industn-  '^«  average 
annual  prcirar  consumption  (years  1936-90) 
of  agrtcult  iral  and  chemical  potash  In  thla 
country  ws  i  378,076  toru  of  K,0.  Fully  half 
of  »***•  po  .aah  waa  Imported  from  Europe. 
■p^M^Htyf^  i  the  war  American  consumption 
UuntMit  ii&nually  an^  by  1942  the  entire 
Bupplj  «M  the  product  of  American  indus- 
try. Bgr  1{46  ecnsumptton  had  reached  ap- 
prattmatel  r  giSiWO  tons  of  K,0.  an  incrsaaa 
of  around  144  percent  over  the  1935-39  atrer- 
age.  and  o ;  orer  SOO  percent  over  that  por- 
tion of  tt  e  1995-39  consumption  supplied 
by  the  don  eatlc  Industry. 

Natiirall;  .  ftgures  for  the  entire  year  of 
IMT  are  a  >t  as  yet  aTallable.  but  It  Is  en- 
^tijiajtiH  io  note  that  deliveries  to  Ameri- 
can chcmh  al  and  agricultural  Industry  dur- 
ing the  fin  t  6  months  of  1947  exceeded  those 
in  l»4g  by  I  ipproximately  67.373  tons  of  K.O — 
an  luorsaai  cf  slightly  over  12  percent.  It  la 
to  be  cxpe:ted  that  thla  Increase  will  con- 
tinue untl  the  end  of  the  year.  Indicating 
an  annual  Increase  of  at  least  10  percent. 

8o  muct  for  Ow  past.  We  have  the  plc- 
tore  of  an  Amerteaa  IwJuatry— a  new  Amer- 
ican Indus  U7  at  no  time  aided  or  protected 
by  subald'  or  tariff — developing  from  an 
average  pr  (war  tonnage  of  leas  than  200,000 
tons  of  K,  O  to  a  tonnage  which  this  year 
may  weU  r  lach  the  l  ,000,00(Kton  mark.  Tou 
all  know  he  history  of  potash  production 
In  this  comtry— the  pre- World  War  I  de- 
|rtiMtfi>f%  i^on  France  and  Germany,  the 
desperate  i  itmgfle  during  the  war  to  estab- 
Uah  a  doan  Htle  industry  with  pitifully  Inad- 
equate aa  ipUaa  and  prteaa  aoarlng  to  aa 
high  aa  as  X)  per  ton.  the  return  of  foreign 
potaah  anc  the  survival  of  only  one  American 
producer,  <  llscovery  In  1925  of  a  potash  field 
In  southes  stern  New  Mexico  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  mine  In  1931.  That  Indmtry 
now  comp  laee  five  major  producers.  Three 
of  these  ai »  located  In  the  Ncv  Mexico  field: 
The  Intern  itlonal  Minerals  *  Oieinleal  Corp.. 
the  Potast  CD.  of  Amertea,  aad  the  United 
States  Potish  Co. 

The  othir  two  uenpealee  produce  potaah 
ttom  brtM  i:  The  American  Potaah  It  Chem- 
ical Oorp..  M  8aarlea  Lake.  Calif.,  and  Bonne- 
ville. LSd..  St  Wendover.  Utah. 

llMaa  e  ■apanlas  have  provided  for  the 
of  ^rteulture  and  industry  during 
■a  i  yean,  and  have  given  ample  evt- 
of  Ithalr  wUllagneaa  to  accept  full 
for  doaaaMlc  requirements, 
rhielr  expinaion  prograaa  hav*  aU  been  fi- 
nanced en  ireiy  by  private  laiMttnant.  Oov- 
■rament  f  inds  vara  aot  feffoeeted  nor  yro- 
Tidad  for   his  mdnafery. 

We  are  s  11  familiar  with  the  alleged  "Aort- 
age"  of  fei  tillzer  and  potaah.  A  took  at  the 
productlor  ie<orde  of  both  of  thmm  tndua- 
trlea  atkoud  make  tt  readily  apaaiaut  tiMt 
this  rtMTt  lie  la  a  result  not  of 
IB  aaaplf  lut  <rf  an  napreoedentcd 

■k  ■  are  high  and  the  farmer  haa 
tt  •  value  of  fertlUaar  aa  an  Invsat* 


MtlBiatsd  by  tba 
to  yMd  fete  anywhere  from 
92  to  SIO  for  every  dollar  Invested.  Large 
sections  of  tt.t  country  which  before  the  war 
uaed  little  or  no  fertlllxer  are  now  using 
large  quaaUUea  of  high-potash  fsrtlllaer. 
mru\  pifioillnt  for  more.  The  Midwestern 
atataa  preaent  a  good  example.  Percentage 
taereaaee  tn  tonnage  in  these  Statea  are 
tremendous.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country  where  the  original  baae  was  higher. 
percentage  IncreaiM  have  not  been  as  great 
but  tonnage  Ineraaaaa  have  In  many  casea 
been  greater. 

Education  snd  experience  have  taught  the 
Nation  the  viUue  of  chemical  ferUllzers  Inj 
the  production  of  crops  and  conservstlon  of 
the  aoU.    Hence  the  tremendous  demand  for 
commercial  fiirtUlxer  and  potaah. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  future  cotirse 
of  action  for  domestic  potaah  producers 
the  uncertainty  regarding  large-scale 
sumption  of  imports.  To  date  postwar  im- 
ports have  been  In  small  quantities  and  at 
high  pricca. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
this  whole  question,  any  contemplated  plant 
expansion  Involves  considerable  risk.  The 
fact  that  50  percent  of  prewar  German  pot- 
ash production  capacity  He*  within  the  Rus- 
sian sone  hlgbllghu  the  uncertainty. 
Increasing  freight  rates  from  sources 
American  potaah  In  the  West  to  the  agrlc 
toral  Bast  ma-ces  the  domestic  Industry  quit 
vulnerable  to  cheap  ocean  ratea  from 
It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  when  their 
productive  capacity  has  been  restored  and 
their  local  nreds  more  nearly  aatlalled,  the 
Buropean  prcducers  will  seek  to  recapture 
a  large  share  of  the  American  market.  The 
need  for  dollars  dictates  such  a  program,  and  1 
It  appeara  that  the  reciprocal  trade  program ' 
haa  alwaya  envisioned  It. 

It  Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  willlng- 
nees  of  the  domestic  industry  to  expand  to« 
dlcates  a  confidence  In  its  competitive  i 
and  a  further  confidence  In  a  stable  Amc 
economy  as  at  Is  a  known  truth  that 
amount  ot  fertilizer  consxzmed  rises  and  fi 
with  the  fanner's  prosperity. 

Now  for  the  future.    I  know  that  you 
primarily  Interested  in  plans  for  the  increa 
production  o:f  potash  In  thla  country  and 
shall  give   these  to  you  to  the  beat  of 
ability.     Aa  for  my  own  company,  we  i 
dticcd  approximately  9  percent  more  K,0 
the  first  10  months  of  1947  than  in  the 
reapoBding   months  of   1946.     Further 
provoaMBts  ta  our  technology  and  addltic 
to  our  plant  should  result  In  still 
Increasea  In  our  capacity  during  the  It 
fertiliser  season. 

Another  of   the  large   producers  has 
nounced  a  mnjor  plant  expansion,  the  effe 
of  which  should  be  felt  during  the  1( 
seaaon.    Projecting  proposed  Increases  ix 
the  fiscal  year  1948-49  production  expansic 
now  planned  and  provided  for  should  estal 
llsh  a  production  rate  of  some  1,120.000  "^ 
at  K,0.  an  Increase  of  120.000.  or  better 
10  percent,  over  tbe  expected  output  of 
current  fiscal  year  l»47-43. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  Introduce 
chart  entitled  "Potash   Deliveries:    Agrlcv' 
tural  and  Cliemlcal.  North  America." 
addition  Into  thla  chart  of  the  figures  gli 
for  the  fiscal  yean  1947-48  and  1948-40 
indicate  Ita  continued  award  trend     It 
anticipated  that  appronBately  37,000 
of  KO  will  be  imported  during  the 
fiscal  year  aiid  it  is  of  course  Impossible 
estimate   lmix>rts  for  the  succeeding 
niaea  totals  will  be  added  to  domestic 
diiBtton  In  projection  of  the  chart. 

There   la   iP'eat   need   for   potaah   In 
Orient,  eapccally  In  Japan,  the  Ryukyua  andj 
Bow«  Report  ^»o.  1148  suboUtted  on  { 

27.   1947.  this  being  Prcli 
4  of  Jm  Boose  Select  Coounlttee 
Aid  pursuant  to  House  Resolution : 
statea  on  pogea  8  and  9  that  143,000  met 
tons  of  potash  la  required  tof  those  coimt 
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verdict  on  logical  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  evidsnce  presented  by  the  experts. 
Here  are  the  hard  facts  put  before  them — 
and  the  clear  conclusions  they  have  drawn — 
which  will  form  the  core  of  tbe  new  air 
policy : 

moaT  is  useless 

America's  traditional  national  defense 
strategy  is  obsolete.  No  longer  can  we  rely 
on  a  powerful  navy  to  keep  an  enemy  from 
our  shores,  and  count  on  expanding  a  skele- 
tonized Army,  Air  Force,  and  munltlotis  in- 
dustry  after  trouble  starts. 

With  offensive  weapons  'way  out  ahead 
of  defensive  weapons  for  the  present  at  least, 
and  no  strong  allies  across  the  oceans  to 
rely  on,  the  "cushion  of  time,"  we  had  in 
World  War  11  will  not  be  available  next  time. 

Complicating  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  scientific  revolution  in  weapons  is  still 
going  on — perhaps  is  Just  getting  well 
started.  We  can't  be  safe  by  stocking  up  on 
present  veapons. 

So  we  must  ride  two  defense  horses — be 
as  ready  as  possible  for  a  war  in  the  near 
future,  and  prepared  for  a  far  distant  and 
more  dangerous  conflict  which  might  come 
6  years  from  now  or  later, 

WICKED  CCXJWTXaPtmCH 

In  getting  ready  for  the  latter,  we  miist  set 
a  target  date.  That  date  is  the  best  guess 
as  to  when  a  potential  enemy  will  have 
atomic  or  other  new  weapons  in  quantity  and 
the  means  to  use  them  against  us. 

By  T-day  then,  we  must  be  ready.  Re- 
search and  production  programs.  Industrial 
preparedness  plans  and  actual  production  of 
weapons  will  have  to  be  scheduled  with  that 
date  in  mind.  Defensive  measures  against 
atomic  attack  are  a  part,  but  only  a  small 
part,  of  the  program. 

Th3  main  string  to  our  bow  m\ist  be  an 
ability  to  come  back  after  an  initial  assault 
with  such  a  paralyzing  return  blow  that  an 
aggressor  will  be  discouraged. 

That  means  a  first-class  air  force  In  being — 
bombers  a'jle  to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  key 
centers  and  other  forces  to  round  out  a 
fighting  team.  There  must  be  troops,  air- 
craft carriers,  and  amphibious  vessels  to 
seize  advance  bases  and  keep  control  of  the 
aeas.  The  old  "first  line  of  defense" — the 
l^avy — also  must  be  maintained. 

That  is  the  picture  today.  New  develop- 
jQents — intercontinental  guided  missiles. 
pKJsslbly  radically  new  naval  craft — might 
change  It.  Brt  the  essential  element  of  the 
defense  of  a  democracy  like  the  United 
States — unable  to  start  the  shooting — is  the 
threat  of  instant  reUllatlon  in  force. 

STANDING   STRZNCTR 

This  preparation  for  a  distant  target  date 
Is  expensive  by  lUelf.  Research  costs  are 
high,  and  so  is  that  of  the  gradual  build-up 
to  T-day  strength. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  also 
ride  the  other  preparedness  horse.  We  mtist 
keep  a  sizable  force  in  the  Interim  in  case 
the  world  blunders  Into  a  major  war.  and 
we  must  have  fairly  substantial  forces  to  back 
up  our  international  commltmenta  and  our 
new  role  as  a  world  leader. 

Then  there's  another  Important  factor. 
We  can't  stop  producing  airplanes  and 
wait  for  the  sclentlsU  and  engineers  to 
come  up  with  those  supersonic  Jet  planes  and 
long-range  guided  missiles  in  time  for  target 
date.  The  plants  that  will  make  such  weap- 
ons are  today's  aircraft  factories.  If  we  stop 
building  '48.  "49.  and  '50  models,  or  order 
too  few  of  them  to  keep  the  companies  going, 
the  planu  won't  be  there  when  we  want 
them. 

Evidence  before  the  committee  Is  that  a 
minimum  of  3,000  military  planes  a  year 
must  be  built  to  keep  the  production  ma- 
chine healthy.  We've  been  constructing  air- 
craft at  about  half  that  rate. 

ONLY    RALP  ENOUGH 

Many  people  on  Capitol  Hill  have  looked 
upon  propoaals  to  build  3,000  planes  as  a 


subsidy.  Air  Force  Secretary  Symington, 
however,  tcdd  the  Presidential  committee 
than  an  air  force  of  20.541  planes,  includ- 
ing reserves  and  trainers,  is  required  to  give 
the  Nation  the  protection  it  needs. 

Navy  Secretary  Sullivan  said  naval  avia- 
tion should  have  11,500  planes  nqw  and 
14.500  by  1952.  ReplacemenU  to  keep  these 
forces  modern  would  require  a  yearly  pro- 
duction of  5,700  to  6,200  military  aircraft. 
If  this  Air  Force-Navy  program  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  no  question  of  subsidy.  It 
calls  for  four  times  the  current  rate  of  plane 
production  and  double  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  keep  aircraft  builders  in  btisiness. 

These  programs  have  not  yet  been  approved 
by  Defense  Secretary  Forrestal.  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  President's  commission  will 
endorse  them  as  goals  and  urge  that  a  good 
start  be  made  this  year. 

BACKS    OLD    SET-UP 

On  the  civil  phases  of  the  new  policy  being 
drafted,  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion. 
Therefore  the  congressional  board  may  take 
a  different  slant  from  that  of  the  Presidential 
group.  Present  views  of  the  latter  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Reorganization  of  Government  civil  air 
agencies:  No  major  changes,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Civil  Aviation,  favored. 
More  power  over  policy  should  be  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  higher  rank 
for  top  civil  air  cfflcials. 

2.  Air  lines:  Let  the  1936  act  largely  alone 
and  permit  the  CAB  to  continue  present  pol- 
icy in  passing  on  the  air-line  route  pattern. 
Suggestions  for  a  moratorium  on  new  routes 
met  with  little  favor. 

Feeder  lines  should  be  given  a  longer  period 
to  get  established. 

Any  legal  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  ship- 
ping companies  and  railroads  Into  air.  trans- 
portation should  be  removed.  Granting  of 
routes  to  such  companies  should  be  left  up 
to  the  CAB  on  the  merits  of  each  case. 

Air  Transport  President  Emory  8.  Land's 
proposal  for  a  war  reserve  of  5,000  transport 
planes,  paid  for  by  the  Government  and 
available  for  lease  to  air  lines  in  peacetime, 
met  with  little  favor. 

3.  Development  of  an  air  cargo  industry: 
Strongly  favored,  with  specific  recommenda- 
tions likely  for  Government  subsidy  of  both 
development  types  and  operation  of  cargo 
routes. 

4.  Ground  facilities  for  aircraft:  The  group 
agrees  that  aircraft  have  gotten  ahead  of 
their  ground  facilities  and  that  major  im- 
provements in  airports,  airways,  and  landing 
aids  will  solve  most  of  the  Ills  of  the  air 
transport  and  manufacturing  Industries. 
This  angle  will  be  hit  hard. 

All  of  these  recommendations — both  on 
military  and  civil  aviation — will  cost  money, 
big  money.  They  would  add  billions  to  tbe 
defense  budget.  Yet  the  President's  Air  Pol- 
icy Commission,  largely  consisting  of  hard- 
headed  businessmen,  feels  that  security  rea- 
sons make  them  necessary. 

Tbe  group,  which  will  submit  Its  report  to 
President  Trtiman  January  1,  consists  of 
Chairman  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  New  York 
lawyer;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post  publisher; 
Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  president.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street;  John  McCone.  industrialist,  and 
George  P.  Baker,  Harvard  professor. 


Iowa  Undisputed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOBIPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9, 1947 

Mr.    LaCOMPTE,     Mr.    Speaker.    In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  year  the  great 


State  of  Iowa  suffered  unduly  from  floods 
in  the  spring  and  drought  in  the  summer 
statistics  released  recently  show  that 
Iowa  is  still  the  leading  State  both  in 
farm  production  and  income.  An  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Ottumwa.  Iowa. 
Courier  of  December  5. 1947.  which  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  the  extension  of  my 
remarks,  significantly  points  out  that 
credit  for  the  record  achieved  belongs  to 
our  stalwart  farmers,  whose  intelligent 
planning,  determination,  and  competent 
use  of  modern  methods  made  the  splen- 
did results  possible.  In  many  cases  crops  . 
had  to  be  planted  twice  because  of  the 
floods  and  the  yield  was  materially  less- 
ened on  account  of  droughts  that  oc- 
cuired  during  the  late  summer.  Even  so, 
Iowa  still  stands  at  the  top  in  production 
and  total  value  of  farm  crops: 
The  editorial  follows: 

IOWA  UNDISPUTED 

Iowa  repeats  in  being  the  undisputed  lead- 
er of  the  Nation  in  farm  production  and 
income. 

Farm  marketings  of  the  State's  crops  and 
Ilvostock  reached  record  totals  during  the 
first  9  mcmths  of  this  year.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  from  Washington  show. 

I'otal  income  to  Iowa  famiers  increased 
54  percent  over  1946  whUe  the  average  In- 
cre;ue  for  the  Nation  was  21  percent. 

Receipts  from  livestock  and  product*  were 
♦1387,071,000  as  compared  to  $936,774,000  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1946.  Cash  reoelpU 
from  crops  tbls  year  total  $309,892,000  against 
$160,126,000  last  year. 

Iowa  and  Oalifomla  have  been  running 
neck  and  neck  for  the  No.  1  place  in  agri- 
culture for  a  decade.  Tbe  western  State 
placed  second  this  time.  In  the  10-year 
period,  Iowa  has  been  first  five  times;  Cali- 
fornia five  times. 

Iowa  Is  tbe  unchallenged  leader  from  the 
standpoint  of  productivity  and  income  per 
acre  because  it  has  only  about  one-third 
the  total  acreage  of  California,  yet  tops  the 
const  State  in  total  farm  Income.  Further- 
more. California  has  the  advantage  of  semi- 
tropical  climate,  enabling  it  to  produce  two 
or  three  vegetable  crops  a  year. 

There  is  no  dispute  either  on  Iowa's  lead- 
erfhlp  in  production  of  the  seven  basic  foods 
most  essential  to  adequate  nutrition  and 
good  health.  For  many  years  Iowa  has  pro- 
duced 10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  in 
th>2  basic  foods. 

This  information  Is  enlarged  upon  In  the 
current  issue  of  tbe  Iowa  development  com- 
mission. It  is  the  proper  medium  for  doing 
so.  But  the  real  motive  power  in  all  this 
Is  the  individual — the  farmer,  whether  he 
wcrks  a  section  of  land  or  10  acres.  His  en- 
durance. hlB  intelligent  planning,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  modem  methods,  his  careful 
conduct  of  essentials  have  made  this  record 
possible. 


Railway  Travel  Is  the  Safest  Mode  of 
TracsportatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PCNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  headline  publicity  given  to  rail- 
road accidents,  traveling  by  rail  is  by  far 
the  safest  method  of  transportation. 

According  to  recent  figures,  for  every 
billion  passenger  miles  traveled  in  1940. 
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there  wei  e  13.4  passenf  en  kUled  by  alr- 
cruhes.   compared   to    1.8   pM- 
vho  lost  thdr  ttras  In  railroad 


The  f  OBOwlBg  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject app4  ared  in  the  November  Issue  of 
the  Ifijiourl -Kansas-Texas  Railroad 
ae.  TheM-K-TRR., 
I  -The  Katj."  and  the  If.  K.  T. 
■mitloye^s'  MataUnc  Is  not  only  well 
edited,  bit  has  a  wide  circulation. 
The  aijucle  is  as  follows: 

Wwicw    An 
Taut  nm  Railway 
Safsbt  Wat  to  TIutsi. 

dwpit*  sooM  propacanda  to  the 
tlU  proTldt  tbe  safest  at  aU  truu- 
•Tslisble  to  tbe  public. 
this  was  given  the  Houm  of  Rcp- 
rccentlj  by  the  Honorable  Jamx» 
S.  Vak  ZkMDT,  of  fennaylvanla.  who  cUcd 
(acts  and  Qgurea  comparing  the  relative 
safety  of  air  Itnes.  buaaea.  taalcaba.  private 
'   raUraads.     The  ratlroarts 


B&lhroMls 
contruy. 
portatloo 

Proof  a 

rceentatlvks 


of  the 


Van  Zakvt  showed  that  In 
1M5.  ths  last  year  for  which  fl|iaNS  are  avail- 
able, tbe  allroads  had  one  passesfer  fatality 
for  each  <  BS JtS.lM  mUes  traveled  compared 
with  one  fatality  (nr  each  4«.C&3>iS  mU« 
traveled  ly  the  air  Unas. 

BuHss  sere  much  safer  than  ths  air  Unse. 
with  464.1  00,000  passenger-miles  for  each  f a- 
tellty.  1  Tlvata  automobiles  and  taitrahs, 
tewsTsr.  had  a  fatality  for  aach  M.800.0W 
mUss  traWied. 

BAJLS  marr  or  sAwrr 
XememScr  this  the  next  time  somebody 
starts  tsl  Ing  you  that  rallroa2l  travel  Isn  t  as 
used  to  be.  Here  again  the  figures 
prove  thit  this  tsnt  true. 

In  IMal  when  rail  travel  was  at  the  depths 
an  low.  the  railroads  bad  ons 
fatalUty  for  each  8O4.7fl0.739  pas- 
mjlss  traveled.    A  better  record  than 
In  IMsTfo  be  sure,  but  let's  take  a  second 
look. 

In  mi.  depreaslon-ridden  railroads  oper- 
ated tra  ns  only  18.806.497.000  passengsr- 
mllss.  B  It  In  1940.  railroads  operated  trains 
91.836.383,000  mUes.  8o  while  the  fatality 
rate  per  1  undred  million  passcnger-mtlcs  was 
.13  In  193  I.  the  rate  was  only  .16  In  1945  when 
the  rallr>ads  were  operating  five  times  as 
msny  pai  eetigcr  trains  as  they  were  In  1938. 
The  gn  ateat  killer  remains  ths  private  su- 
In  1948.  lajOO  passengers  died  in 
•eeldents.  (This  does  not  in- 
klllsd  by  automobiles.) 
But  dtiTtig  IMA.  only  148  raUroad 
were  kUl<  d. 
In  194ji  the  air  lines  operated  only  3.800.- 

wlth  ths 
operated  by 
tbe  fact  that  railroads 
almost  80  tIeMa  more  passenger- 
■allsa  thf  a  did  the  air  lines.  Ite  alr-Uae  fa- 
tality rale  per  hundred  mlQloii 
miles  wai  nearly  seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  1  IS  railroads. 

Doea  tliis  sound  like  the  railroads  are  un- 
safe? 


tomobtle 
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91.836JC 
the  railrclMis. 
opnated 
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ONLT    HALT   OT  STCmT 


ea]  Ing 


the  last  yesr.  there  have  been  many 

and  editorials  in  ths  American 

for  greater  safety  precautions 

rsUroads.    Railroads     have     been 

^  rlth  refusing  to  adopt  modern  saf e- 

and  with  placing  economy  abovs 

IfAre  of  passengers. 

;hargas  are.  of  course,  untrue,  and 
uufounded  on  fact.     They   have 
train  wrecks  always  have  been 
e  wreck  occtirs.  It  Is  a  page 
1th  pictures.    This  pub- 
It  saay  be  trees  the  stand- 
sosaetimss  creates 
Izf  preasion  among  readers  that  trains 


etl  Ileal  as  It  ssay 


sre  becoming  the  least  saf  s  of  transporUtl 
media. 

If  readers  were  told  that  while  two  , 
were  killed  In  a  single  leolated  train 
on  a  particular  day.  a  total  of  three 
were  killed  m  automoMIe  aecldenu  m 
mcdium-slsed  city  the  aeme  day.  then 
picture  wou  d  hsve  a  more  proper  . 
tlon.     And  the  public  might  not  forget 
automobiles  killed  more  than  38  times 
many  people  In  the  United  States  last 
tluin  have  died  In  passenger  faulltles  at 
American  raJroads  m  ths  last  10  years. 
rwov9  or  sscoao 

Railroad  managemsnts  are  proxid  of  tl 
safety  leconl  of  their  railroads  snd  do  ever 
thing  in  their  power  to  maintain  It.    N( 
ssfety  devices  are  being  dseeloped  and 
stalled  all  o:'  the  time  on  Asserlean  railrc 
and  win  continue  to  be.    Railroads  realll 
that  they  hi^ve  an  obligation  to  the  public 
protect   ths   passengers   stward   trains,   si 
thers  Is  no  erldencs  to  support  claims  *" 
this  obllgstion  bas  been  shirked. 

■eOraads.  dsaptte  the  stones  you've 
to  tiM  eeatrsry.  remain  Amerlea's  safest 
of  public  transport sttesi.    The  flgtires 
duGsd  by  Cungrsssesaa  Taw  Bsmr  don  t 


State  Secrets 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  THOBIAS  L  OWENS 

or  axmoa 
IN  THX  HOUSS  or  RmaBBRTA'nVBS 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1947 

Mr.    OWENS.      Mr.    Speaker, 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in 
RicoKD.  I  Include  the  following  article  I 
Frank  C.  Waldrop.  from  the  Washlni 
Times-Herald  of  Dedember  9.  1947: 
STATC   sacarrs 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  State  Departtnent  took  a  sltigglng 
Capitol  Hill  yesterday  from  an  expert 
has  vlugged  tt  before,  and  with  results, 
last  time  he  went  to  work  <m  tbe  dlplci 
he  got  a  promise  from  Bscretary  of  St 
Marshall  M  clean  bouae. 

Now  he's  back  chargtag  that  ths 
alnt  even  half  way  dean  and  that  it 
be  If  OamrsBS  Is  to  be  Justiflsd  in  trust 
ths  State  Dspartment  with  mere  billions 
United  Ststss  money  abroad. 

The    slueger    Is    Hsprtssntstlve    Pm 
BussrT.   Rppubllcan.  ot  Illinois,   and 
State  Depsrtment  administrator  knows 
Be  knows  bow  to  hit  where  it  counts,  as 
Instance: 

"All  preitent  Indications  point  to  the  fa 
that  the  (>resldent  will  select  the  State 
psrtment  u  the  admtnisterlnf  agency  of 
tseo.OOO.OCO  provided  for  in  thU  (rush  fo 
elgn  ipendlng)   bill. 

"Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  the  State  De{ 
ment  protesting  or  objecting  to  the 
ministration — yes.  criminal  maladmlni 
tlon — of  UNRRA  funds  when  they  were 
used  to  subsidise  ths  satellite  (Rv 
governments?  The  State  Department 
dais  abroad  must  tiave  known  the  facts. 
know  of  no  State  Department  protest 
record." 

Come  to  think  of  it.  who  does? 

Certainly  it  is  true  tliat  at  the  time 
UNRRA  circus  was  on.  plenty  of  other 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  billi 
It  was  spending  were  helping  Uncis  Sap 
Bloody  Joe  Stalin. 

And   (tlenty  of  evidence  rolled   In 
thereafter  to  show  that  it  was  Stalin 
got  the  value  from  the  spending  of  ov 


rtment  authoritlea 
coimteract  that- 
called  on  Congrsas 
le  State  Department 
continues  to  hide, 
rnny  more.    Among 
no  reaaoQSbls  ex- 
}rd.  is  State's  con- 
ic facts  concerning 
lany  destroy  Europe 

)llcly    acknowledgsd 

rpartment  has  cap- 

Staltn's  man.  Mol- 

i,   Rtbbcntrop.    were 

civilization  m  ism. 

^ent  really  wanta  to 

tusBla  right  now  In 

^ot  Just  grab  off  more 

for  building  up  Its 

It  could  have  a  more 

feet  than  to  unveil 

on    the   floor   of 

J  If  the  State  Depart- 

fcomplete  text  of  the 

cments  with  acoom- 

wrltten  snd  oral. 

).  1939,  they  would 

i  things    that    BiMSia 

\ny  use  Murmansk  as 

ibmarlnes  which  in 

the  sinking  of  many 

)plies  to  England." 

lere  wss  a  military 

ia  and  Oermany  from 

[up,  according  to  ex- 

»y  Byrnes,  only  be- 

idlng   more   and 

time  HlUer  tried  to 

tent  has  even  gone 
the  facts  in  Its  poe- 
length  and  breadth 
agreement.  Why 
story?    No  need  of 

>P 

out  already  to  show 

world  if  (tiUy  snd 

^en,  since  the  ofBclal 
lan  administration  is 
)mmunlsm7 
Stste  Department  and 
ions  be  damaged  in 
about  otir  foreign 
years  comes  home? 
Iwith  the  Rlbbentrop- 


Ident  to  make  public 
tents  before  we  vot« 
I  sincerely  believe 
re  made  public  now 

^cy-sid   bill  which   Is 

inlsm  would  not  bsvs 

I  this  Congress, 
are  made  public  be- 
^'  :   plan  I  am 

»u  a     '    impossible  to 

Jor  of  It." 

KB  ttist?     On  the  face 

I  would  be  exactly  the 
exposure  of  Russian 
ordinary  American's 
tbe  Russians  down. 

le  record  for  speaking 
already  established, 
would  smack  down 
Itlon  St  least  as  hard 
and  in  passing  save 
;)ayers'  conscience  in 
(for  Europe, 
stiiff.     If  the  State 
not  what  Mr.  Bus- 
t's a  great  chance  for 
Its  most  feared  con- 
WUi    It    risk    the 
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Fear  Is  Un-AmericaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


oe 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nuNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  9.  1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  Times  of 
December  4.  1947: 

rXAS  IS  tm-AMXXICAN 

Last  week's  action  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves,  where  the  Thomas  committee's 
contempt  citations  against  10  alleged  Holly- 
wood Communists  were  upheld  by  a  vote  of 
846  to  17.  is  symptomatic  of  something  pretty 
unhealthy  in  the  Nation's  state  of  mind.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  congressional  vote 
accurately  represents  a  cross  section  of 
American  opinion.  Assuredly  It  does  not 
represent  the  opinion  of  Intelligent  Ameri- 
cans »ho  have  examined  the  Issues  mvolved. 
(Sundays  Plain  Dealer  report  of  the  Gallup 
poll  revealed  that.)  But  it  does  show  a  dis- 
turblncjly  prevalent  tendency  to  stay  with 
the  herd,  to  conform — no  matter  how  great 
the  sacrifice  In  personal  Judgment.  (We  are 
happy  to  report  that  Walt™  B.  HuBOt.  repre- 
senting the  Fourteenth  District,  was  1  of 
the  17  who  refused  to  yield  to  the  popular 
pressure  and  voted  against  the  committee 
citations.) 

Are  ^e  being  true  to  American  principles 
by  permitting  the  existence  of  a  committee 
which,  m  the  words  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribime,  "operates  In  defiance  of  the  way  of 
life  It  seeks  to  serve"?  Are  we  setting  for  the 
world  a  morale-building  example  of  courage, 
faith  In  democracy,  and  regard  for  hviman 
rights? 

Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Times  colum- 
nist who  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  Russia  (snd  for  which  he  won  no 
acclaim  In  the  Soviet  press),  gave  some  an- 
swers to  these  questions  In  a  receht  article 
In  the  Times  magazine.  Although  we  should 
like  to  quote  the  complete  text,  the  following 
portions  mtist  suffice. 

"A  vague  ktod  of  fear  permeates  the  coun- 
try now.  It  Is  eating  away  at  liberal  institu- 
tions and  Influencing  our  policies  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  poisons  our  capacity  to  tiiink 
clewlT.  We  are  afraid  of  Soviet  Russia, 
which,  ironically  enough.  Is  afraid  of  us.  If 
the  gods  pay  any  attention  to  these  flutters 
of  panic  that  skip  across  the  world,  they 
must  enjoy  this  foolish  spectacle  of  two  pow- 
erful nations  shaking  in  their  boots  at  each 
other  and  competing  with  each  otlier  in  a 
tempest  of  rancor. 

"Fear  Is  a  treacherous  factor  In  sltuatloiis 
that  require  decision  and  action.  It  wreclu 
normal  Judgment.  If  the  Thomas  committee 
vrants  to  find  a  real  adversary  in  its  search 
for  un-American  activities.  It  might  inves- 
tigate the  growth  of  fear  in  this  country. 
On  the  evidence  of  history  fear  Is  un-Amer- 
ican. America  was  settled  by  foreigners  who 
were  not  afraid  of  work  and  danger.  At  cru- 
cial moments  America  has  been  inspired  by 
men  whD  were  not  afraid  of  freedom.  •  •  • 
"Action  motivated  by  fear  has  recently 
appeared  In  another  branch  of  the  executive 
arm  of  the  Government.  •  •  '  A  few 
weeks  ago  Pierre  Courtade,  correspondent  of 
the  Communist  l-Humanlte,  of  Paris,  applied 
for  a  visa  to  report  the  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  •  •  •  After 
a  mysterious  delay,  the  State  Department 
finally  gave  him  a  limited  visa  with  the  pro- 
viso that  he  must  not  peek  at  the  rest  ol  ths 
United  States. 


"We  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  wrangling 
with  the  Soviet  Government  at>out  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  moral  right  of  news- 
papermen to  travel  anywhere  in  search  of 
Information.  But  in  the  Courtade  case  the 
State  Department,  assuming  authoritarian 
powers  of  discretion,  applied  to  a  foreign 
Journalist  the  same  attitude  we  condemn  In 
the  Russians.  Every  nation  gtiided  by  fear 
inevitably  ends  up  in  the  same  blind  alley. 

"The  Un-American  Activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  also 
come  from  group  hysteria.  Fortunately, 
they  are  legal,  though  unenlightened  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.     •     •     • 

"People  in  high  places  In  American  life 
are  scared,  chiefly  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  are 
willing  to  undermine  American  Institutions 
by  Informing  on  their  neighbors  and  recom- 
mending that  an  unpopular  political  party 
be  declared  illegal.  •  •  •  In  fact,  they 
are  willing  to  try  a  little  totalitarianism  to 
preserve  democracy. 

"Why  do  we  let  Russia  Inhibit  our  free- 
dom of  action  and  poison  democratic  prin- 
ciples at  home?  For  this  is  the  time  to  be 
not  less  democratic  but  more  democratic 
than  ever,  to  have  faith  In  our  own  system 
and  eagerness  for  progress.  And  If  we  base 
action  on  fear  of  Russia  we  shall  be  Just  as 
guilty  as  Russia  is  of  blocking  the  avenues 
to  eventual  understanding." 

That  last  phrase,  "eventual  understand- 
ing," raises  another  question.  How  long 
will  free  expression  be  granted  to  the  con- 
viction that  eventual  understanding  is  f>oe- 
fiible?  How  soon  must  we  expect  that  Idea, 
also,  to  go  on  the  "subversive"  list? 

It  so  happ>ens  that  we  have  long  con- 
sidered international  understanding  and  co- 
operation for  peace  not  only  possible  but 
humanity's  last  hope  as  well.  Bo — when 
the  Times  ceases  to  speak  out  for  under- 
standing, it  will  be  much  too  late  to  run 
for  cover. 


Address  of  Hon.  Harold  Knutson,  of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  9, 1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Representative  Harold 
Kntjtson,  of  Minnesota,  before  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Nebraska,  At 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  on  September  18,  1947: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  Americans,  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  at  Hastings  this  even- 
ing to  address  this  splendid  gathering,  and 
particularly  so  because  Hastings  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  my  good  friend  and  coworker 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Curtis. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Curxis  is  now  serving 
his  fifth  term  In  Congress  and  In  that  com- 
paratively short  period  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  he  has  shown  unusual  dili- 
gence and  has  acquired  a  grasp  of  taxation 
second  to  none.  In  addition  to  taxation  Mr. 
Curtis  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  irrigation  matters,  and  as  I  recall,  there 
are  several  projects  now  under  construction 
in  his  district,  all  of  which  have, been  started 
since  the  war. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  has  sponsored  the  following 
proposals: 


1.  The  promotion  of  synthetic  rubb« 
through  tax  deferential. 

2.  To  treat  money  spent  by  farmers  and 
landowners  for  soil  conservation  as  busi- 
neas  expense  and  a  proper  deduction  from 
Income. 

8.  Extension  of  social  security  so  that  the 
self-employed  may  have  old  age  and  survivor 
Insurance  on  an  optional  basis. 

4.  Extension  of  social  security  to  cover 
public  employees  If  the  State  so  exercises  an 
option. 

Other  distinguished  Nebraskans  to  tiave 
served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ara 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Charles  H.  Sloan, 
and  Ashton  C.  Shallenbarger. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
going  to  make  two  statements  by  way  of  my 
opening  remarks: 

1.  President  Truman,  a  captive  of  the  Com- 
mtmlst-dominated  CIO,  Is  not  going  to  writs 
the  tax  program  for  1948. 

2.  Your  Republican  Congress  will  pass  an- 
other tax  reduction  bill  as  soon  as  we  re- 
convene next  January  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  more  constructive  of  the  minority,  we  wlU 
pass  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

When  we  failed,  by  Just  a  few  votes,  to  over- 
ride Truman's  veto  of  the  second  tax  bill  in 
the  Senate  in  July,  some  of  us  felt  we  would 
be  required  to  take  the  issue  to  the  Ameri- 
can voters  in  November  of  1948.  But  dxirlng 
the  paat  few  weeks  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  talking  to  their  folks  at  home. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  reach  me  al- 
most daily  with  Identical  reports— the  Ameri- 
can people  want  relief  from  the  terrific  bur- 
dent  of  wartime  taxes  and  they  want  this  re- 
lief now.  So  we  will  give  them  action  In 
January  and  apply  the  reduction  to  the  en- 
tire year  of  1948. 

I  expect  President  Truman  to  veto  tax 
reduction  for  1948.  The  CIO  will  demand  it 
of  him,  and  he  Is  thRlr  man.  If  he  deviates 
from  the  ClO-Communlst  line  on  fiscal  policy, 
be  knows  Henry  Wsdlace  Is  prepared  to  take 
over  the  political  leadership  of  th3  element 
on  whose  support  he  Is  completely  dependent 
if  he  has  any  political  future.  That  explains 
why,  as  stated,  Truman  Is  a  captive  of  the 
CIO.  The  American  people,  and  certainly 
your  Republican  Congress,  do  not  Intend  to 
pomit  the  CIO  to  dictate  the  Nation's  fiscal 
policy. 

I  twlleve  if  Harry  Truman  were  a  freeman 
the  American  people  would  hsve  had  a  sub- 
stantial tax  cut  for  the  current  year.  Un- 
fortunately he  is  not  free.  He  must  of  neces- 
sity stay  on  the  CIO  line,  and  it  is  must  im- 
fortunate  for  our  country  that  In  doing  so  he 
follows  the  peculiar  and  disastrous  CIO 
thinking  on  fiscal  policies. 

The  Republican  tax  program  provided  80,- 
000,000  low-Income  taxpayers  with  a  30  per- 
cent reduction,  almost  one-third  of  tiielr  tax 
burden.  It  would  give  fifteen  to  eighteen 
million  In  the  middle  brackets  a  20  percent 
reduction  and  to  some  1 .000  taxpayers  in  the 
higtiest  brackets  It  would  have  given  a  10 1/, 
percent  reduction.  These  1.000  taxpayers 
now  pay  87  cents  In  Federal  taxes  out  of  every 
dollar  of  Income,  and  under  our  program  they 
wotild  still  give  their  Federal  Government 
76  V4  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  Income  and, 
In  addition,  pay  their  local  and  State  taxes. 

And  what  was  the  objection  to  this  pror 
gram  by  the  CIO  and  its  Communist  phi- 
losophers and  economists?  They  mobilized 
their  sympathizers  In  Congress — the  rem- 
nants there  of  the  New  Deal  rubber  stamps— 
and  their  fellow  travelers  in  private  life. 
as  well  as  their  kindred  sotils  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  and  waged  a  great  propaganda 
campaign  of  misrepresentation.  They  de- 
manded the  lower  Income  groups  be  re- 
lieved of  all  their  tax  burden  and  even  higher 
taxes  be  extracted  from  the  middle  and 
upper  brackets.  To  some  it  was  merely  an 
opportunity  for  cheap  demagoguery — and  we 
have  some  people  like  that  in  public  life. 
But  to  the  Commtmlsts  and  the  CIO  it  was 
basic  to  their  true  alms. 
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U«i  H  nvamber  the  voters  repudtated  tbe 
CXO  and  Its  Coramunlst  appendages.  This 
basic  determination  la  more  pronounced  in 
this  ooui  try  today  than  it  was  a  ymr  ago. 
And  in  lfiff«Hibar  of  IMS.  Ti  w—n  lbs  CIO 
11  not  carry  so  wmuf  SUtes  as 
Cm  Mmkd  in  1900.  Tou  eant  ptay  the  CIO- 
Itm  st  song  any  more  In  thsse  United 
a]  td  expect  the  American  peoftle  to 
ilacfor  ou. 
litfa  ifcissi  of  Congress  has  been  a 

It  for  our  country.  Tour 
Itaprsaenlatlves  and  Senators  arc  getting  the 
tstl  at  tl  lings  at  home  and  the  resulu  will 
be  very  i  itontahlng  to  the  creators  of  crlf 
That  is  ^hy  ths  top  boys  in  the  State  Ds> 
are  hurrying  to  Paris  to  dampen 
tba  eapo^tion  over  there  that  Uncle  Sam 
Intands  to  turn  over  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  them.  The  American  people  ara 
aaylng: 

'^ITe  wknt  to  know  the  deuila  of  this  so- 
caUed  Ml  krahall  plan  and  what  it  to  going  to 
cost.  Wa  demand  relief  from  our 
wartime  itkx  burden  so  that  our  economy  > 
continue] strong  and  dynamic.  We  want  oar 
to  other  countries  keyed  to  our 
and  the  wUllngneas  of  the 
peoples  df  the  other  countries  to  go  to  work. 
We  dont  believe  00.000.000  producers  in  this 
country  wn  sustain  tba  antiM  world. 

That  li  what  Congress  Is  haartag  flrst  hand 
from  the  American  people.  Truman  will  ap- 
preciate Lhat  next  Janxiary. 

As  you  are  only  too  well  aware,  the  ques- 
tion of  tl  xatlon  cannot  be  divorced  from  that 
of  public  expenditures.  The  moet  dlfllcult 
~  problem  confronting  ua  today  Is 
bow  to  rkltice  public  spending.  Some  of  yoa 
may.  like  myself,  be  old  sncimb  to  rsmember 
the  denunciations  for  extravaganea  heaped 
upon  th  I  flrst  billion -dollar 
ttek  ipsi  >t  a  billion  dollars,  not  in  one  yaar 
b«l  to  ta  0.   How  times  have  changed. 

V  tft  li  deemed  deatrablo  to  reduce  the 
tl  aianageable  proportions,  we  should 
look  eve  I  more  to  the  cUmlnatlcn  of  Im- 
proper g  tvemmcntal  activities  than  to  ths 
of  expensss  in  each  bureau  or  de- 
Over  and  over  again,  we  should 
tbo  fcllSillisi  Are  there  not  private  or- 
ganlaaSlc  as  wbleh  cotild  and  would  p«f  arm 
this  sen  loo  mora  afldantly  and  eoonam- 
eally? 

This  q  lestion  ought  certainly  to  be  raised 
In  the  ca  w  of  all  the  agencies  extending  Gov- 
ermnent  credit:  The  Pkrm  Tenant  Ofllce.  the 
Rural  Bi  ctrlflcaUon  Admlnlatratkm.  the  So- 
cial aaes  ctty  Board,  tba  Paderal  Works  Agen- 

Agency,  the  Bail- 
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Pederal  Security  Agency,  the  United  Stat 
Maritime  Commission,  the  War  Shipping 
ministration,  the  Smaller  War  PlanU 
poratlon,  and  various  Insurance  and  ret 
mcnt  funds. 

At  present,  of  eourss,  the  dominant  Item  \ 
the  budget  is  the  expenditure  for  natiui-il 
defense.     UntU  this  Item  of  expenditure 
reduced  drasUcally.  the  Federal  tax  bi 
la  certain  to  be  oppressive.    But.  under 
ent  circumstances,  we  dare  not  disarm. 

Are  we  not.  however,  faced  with  the 
pleasant  fact  that,  Jxist  as  Prance  spent 
years  and  billions  of  francs  strengthening  - 
Mi«inot  Uae,  only  to  see  It  collapee  In 
day.  we  mey  spend  10  or  15  bUlloas  a  year  fc 
several  years  on  our  Army  and  Navy,  and 
haye  our  Nation  destroyed  in  a  single 
in  a  terrific  atookle  boloeaust?    Does  it 
follow  that  an  esssntlsl  prcrequUlU  to 
sound  financial  program  for  the  future  Is 
sstabllsbasent  ot  effective  international 
Uol  of  armamenU,  and  eepeclally  ot  at 
energy? 

If  our  enemlec.  by  persistent  stalltng.  ci 
soocssd  m  postponing  for  2  or  a  years  act 
in  tbta  direction.  It  Is  not  improbsble 
few  of  those  present  will  have  any 
to  worry  about  terresuial  aSalrs.  and 
Oovemment  at  Washington  will  be  beard 
only  in  history  books— if  ths  reading  of  st 
books  U  still  permitted. 

If.  naaidlass  of 


of  power  to  foroe  the  Immedl 
«f   totanMtkmal   control 
armaments,  our  future  expenditures  for 
fsnse  might  be  safely  cut  to  a  fraction 
tbe  prssent   budgetary  allowance  for   tl 


such  drctunstances  the  most 
blesoms  item  In  the  budget  wculd  be 
menu  on  the  public  debt,  both  principal 
Interest. 

We  have  a  situation  where  we  are  now 
lecting  75  percent  of  all  revenues  from 
come  taxes,  corporate  and  Individual.    If 
cotild  be  aasured  of  a  uniformly  level  de 
of  prosperity  for  a  cnnstttgabis  number 
years,    the   present   arranBsm«it    wuuld 
ideal,  but.  unfortunately,  in  time  of  def 
Blon  there  is  a  rapid  falling  off  In  revi 
from  that  source  and  it  would  be  highly 
sirable  If  the  Congress  can  work  out  a 
plan  that  will  at  all  times  produce  the  nc 
revenue. 

In  May  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit 
began  bearings  on  the  very  Important 
Ject  of  tax  revision  and  revision  of  the 
tire  revenue  code.  At  the  outset  we  nai 
a  tax  study  committee,  consisting  of  11 
America's  ouutandlng  tax  experu,  to 
us  in  the  great  task,  and  I  am  happy  to 
that  the  progress  already  made  is  far  beyc 
our  expectations. 

Early  in  tbe  next  session  of  Congress 
bope  to  have  ready  for  introduction  in 
Bouse  of  Bepreeeatatlves  a  general  tax 
that  will  mark  a  new  milestone  in  tbe 
nomlc  history  of  America.     As  a  matter 
fact,  the  job  should  have  been  done  10 
15  years  sgo.    So  we  will  have  two  tax 
next  year  and  we  will  pass  a  "quickie" 
January   patterned   after    the    personal 
come-tax-reductlon     bill     Truman     vetc 
twice.    This  will  be  followed  by  the  gen« 
blU. 

Tou  will  realise  the  great  need  for  revisl 
of  the  revenue  code  when  I  remind 
that  under  the  Roosevelt  regime  18  tax 
passed,  each  one  slapped  on  top  of 
untU  the  whole  thing  looked  like 
suitcase  that  had  traveled  around  the  worl 

Progrsssivity    in    taxation    conflicts    wi| 
American  Idea  Is  of  fair  play.    The  theory 
our  competitive  tree  enterprise  system  U 
tbe  rules  of  the  game  are  set  by  govcrz 
Bvery  individual  is  expected  to  do  his 
to  win.  while  abiding  by  thess  rulss. 
skimul  pUyers  are  snUtled  to  their 
and  what  tbsy  do  with  their  ^^.us 
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pay  envelope.  The  worklngman  naturally 
computes  his  wage  as  being  nhat  he  takes 
home,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made. 
The  result  Is  a  constant  demand  for  Increase 
in  wages  and  every  increase  granted  means 
an  Increase  In  the  price  of  what  we  buy,  and 
that  creates  a  vicious  inflationary  spiral  that 
can  conceivably  get  out  of  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  tax  reduction  will  in- 
crease wanes,  but  not  prices. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  large  mid- 
western  manufncturer  has  figured  that  H.  R. 
1  would  have  b:en  equivalent  to  an  average 
3'',-cents-per-hour  wage  increase  for  his  em- 
ployees and  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  al- 
ready each  given  their  people  tbe  benefit  o:  a 
substantial  reduction  in  personal  income 
taxes  and  on  July  1,  a  second  decrease, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  29  percent,  went 
Into  elTect  in  Canada.  But  we,  the  richest 
people  in  all  the  world,  are  told  by  our  Presi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  Increase 
the  Income  of  the  American  people  thrcugh 
tax  reduction;  that  the  better  method  is 
through  wsge  Increases.  Have  you  ever  wit- 
nessed a  similar  example  of  crass  stupidity 
snd  unbridled  demagoguery? 

When  It  comes  to  spending  there  Is  little 
to  choose  from  between  Mr,  Truman  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  if  I  were  to  award  an 
accolade  it  would  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Truman 
because  he  has  made  Roosevelt  look  like 
an  amatevtr  when  It  comes  to  spending.  I 
base  that  assertion  on  the  fact  that  2  years 
after  VJ-day  he  sent  a  peacetime  budget  to 
Congress  that  Is  400  percent  bigger  than  any 
peacetime  budget  ever  submined  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Ths  President  insisted,  again  and  again, 
that  hU  estimate  of  137.500.000.000  Is  the 
rock-bottom  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  IMS. 
It  Is  enlightening  to  compare  this  record  of 
decline  from  the  war  peok  with  that  estab- 
lished after  the  First  World  War.  After  that 
earlier  war  the  maximum  Federal  expendi- 
ture was  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1919.  when 
the  total  was  eighteen  and  one-half  billion, 
or  about  one-half. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Hartley-Taft  labor 
law  which  the  Congress  passed  over  Mr.  Tru- 
man's veto.  Not  one  of  labor's  legitimate 
rights  will  be  denied  by  the  law  which  the 
Republican  Congress  has  enacted.  Labor's 
right  to  strike  for  legitimate  purposes  will 
be  preserved;  so  wUl  Its  right  to  free  col- 
lective bargaining  by  agents  of  its  own  choos- 
ing. But  the  law  placed  some  much-needed 
restrictions  and  curbs  upon  union  labor 
leaders — ^all  Intended  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  protect  the  public  against  wide- 
spread abuses  of  power  and  the  evils  Inherent 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  The  new  labor 
law  returns  to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor 
control  of  their  union  affairs. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  need 
for  corrective  labor  legislation  was  even  of 
greater  importance  than  tax  reduction.  We 
have  had  otir  fill  of  strikes  since  VJ-day  and 
the  need  of  the  country  is  for  labor  tran- 
quility and  maximum  production. 

It  took  such  strikes  as  the  railroad  tie-up 
of  a  year  ago,  John  L.  Lewis'  several  coal 
strikes,  the  New  York  truck  strike,  the  Pitts- 
burgh power  strike,  not  to  mention  a  multi- 
tude of  lesser  strikes,  to  convince  Congress 
and  the  country  that  we  were  nurtviring  a 
government  within  a  govenunent,  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  at  times  the  inner  govern- 
ment, made  up  of  labor  leaders,  was  not  as 
strong,  or  stronger,  than  the  Federal  Ocvem- 
ment,  and  I  say  thatrljecause  time  after  time 
labor  leaders  have  defied  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

However,  an  aroused  people  compelled 
Congress  to  act.  The  Taft-Hartley  Uw  Is 
deficient  in  several  respects  in  that  It  per- 
mits Industry-wide  strikes  and  recogxiizes 
unionized  shops.  It  will  need  some  clarifica- 
tion. 


Industry-wide  strikes  are  un-American  and 
Indefensible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  con- 
stitute a  canker  sore  on  our  economy.  I  need 
not  go  into  detail  with  you  people  on  that 
score  because  the  Iniquity  of  the  thing  is  so 
flagrant  as  to  be  apparent  to  all.  The  union 
shop  has  no  more  place  in  our  scheme  of 
things  than  has  the  closed  shop.  Both  are 
half  brothers  born  out  of  wedlock. 

I  well  recall  during  the  late  war  constit- 
uents writing  to  me  and  complaining  that 
they  could  not  secure  employment  on  war 
work  until  they  Joined  a  union.  Many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  tried  to  do  something  about 
it.  but  the  labor  leaders  were  so  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  administration  that  our 
efforts  got  us  nowhere. 

I  ask  you.  fellow. Americans,  if  this  Is  still 
a  free  country?  II- It  Is.  why  should  it  be 
necessary  for  an  American  citlxen  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  labor  union  before  he  can  secure 
employment?  I  consider  the  closed  shop  and 
the  union  shop  a  clear  violation  of  articles 
8  and  10  of  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  economy  on  a 
sulDclenUy  high  level  to  meet  all  of  our 
needs,  we  must  have  maximum  production. 
Por  years  labor  leaders  have  insidiously 
worked  to  curb  the  output  of  the  individual. 
Even  during  the  war,  when  the  cry  was  for 
more  and  more  of  everything,  we  found  in- 
stances where  union  leaders  were  deliberately 
trying  to  slow  down  ths  production  of  their 
own  coworkers  with  a  remark  something  like 
this:  "What's  the  hurry,  buddy;  are  you  try- 
ing to  win  the  war  alone?  Take  it  easy,  pal." 
I  do  not  like  to  think  of  what  would  have 
happened  to  Individuals  who  preached  that 
kind  of  doctrine  during  the  war  had  they 
lived  in  Germany  or  Russia,  but  under  a 
representative  form  of  governipent  I  suppose 
we  have  got  to  take  It  and  grin. 

All  over  the  country  building  operations 
are  retarded  because  of  excessive  building 
costs.  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  carpenters, 
and  other  bulidlng-trade  groups  are  not 
alone  demanding  wages  so  high  as  to  throttle 
construction,  but,  to  make  matters  worse, 
they  are  only  turning  cut  a  fraction  of  the 
work  that  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

The  same  holds  true  in  industry.  I  seem 
to  recall  a  statement  by  young  Henry  Ford  to 
the  effect  that  with  30  percent  more  workers 
employed,  Pord  production  was  down  25 
percent. 

The  present  high  prices  are  In  a  large  meas- 
ure due  to  high  production  costs  and  exces- 
sive exports  of  nearly  everything  we  need. 

Pillow  Americans,  I  ask  you  In  all  sincerity 
how  long  can  this  continue  without  bringing 
on  economic  paralysis? 

God  knows  I  want  to  see  the  worklngman 
get  as  much  money  as  he  earns,  and  I  rejoice 
with  him  In  many  of  the  gains  he  has  made 
over  the  years.  I.  myself,  have  carried  a  card 
In  the  typographical  union  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  recall,  so  I  know  somewhat  of 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  for  the  work- 
lngman by  being  organized,  but  the  situation 
has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  average  union  member  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  how  his  union  is  to  be 
conducted,  and  indications  are  that  the  rank 
and  file  are  getting  fed  up  with  their  leader- 
ship. I  think  that  was  demonstrated  at  De- 
troit more  than  a  year  ago  when  Mayor  Jef- 
fery  was  reelected  over  a  man  named  Prank- 
ensteen,  a  vice  president  of  the  Automobile 
Workers  Union.  You  will  recall  that  Mayor 
Jeffery  was  elected  by  a  50.000  majority,  and 
to  me  that  was  most  significant,  because  the 
automobile  workers  can  elect  anyone  they 
wish  m  the  city  of  Detroit. 

In  late  weeks  there  has  appeared  in  many 
publications  of  national  circulation  a  moot 
timely  advertisement  by  Warner  &  Swasey, 
of  Cleveland,  entitled  "You  Don't  Negotiate 
Wages — You  Produce  Them."  This  advertise- 
ment may  have  escaped  some  of  you,  so  I  am 
going  to  take  a  few  moments  to  read  it. 


"If  wages  were  a  matter  of  negotiation  we'd 
all  negotiate  ourselves  a  million  dollars  • 
year.    But  It  isn't  that  simple. 

"You  produce  sometiiing;  It  is  sold.  That 
selling  price  has  to  include  the  cost  of  the 
material  you  used;  it  has  to  includes  taxes  to 
support  your  Government:  It  has  to  includs 
a  small — a  very  small — amount  needed  to 
keep  your  company  in  business.  The  rest  la 
your  wage. 

"If  you  produce  more,  there  is  obviously 
more  for  you.  If  you  produce  less,  there  is, 
of  course,  less  for  you. 

"You  decide  yotir  wage  by  your  production. 
And  you  decide  something  more — the  secu- 
rity of  yptir  Job.  The  less  you  produce.  sS* 
ciently,  the  more  it  costs.  The  more  it  cost*. 
the  fewer  people  there  are  who  will  buy  it. 
The  fewer  people  who  buy  it.  the  less  demand 
for  your  work— the  less  secure  your  Job.  You 
are  seeing  that  right  now  In  this  buyers' 
strike  against  high  costs. 

"Prices  and  wages  and  Job  security  are  e 
question  of  efficient  production.  And  that  la 
your  responsibility." 

I  have  gone  into  the  labor  question  in  some 
detail  because  I  consider  it  the  paramount 
question  confronting  us  today.  It  involves 
the  workers,  who  are  being  exploited.  Just 
as  much  as  it  does  the  employer  and  people 
In  general,  and  It  U  unfortunate  for  the 
country  as  a  whols  that  President  Truman 
has  failed  to  recognize  and  take  cognizance 
of  a  situation  that  at  various  times  hss 
threatened  our  economic  stsbillty.  If  he 
thinks  that  his  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
win  win  him  support  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor,  I  fear  he  will  become  a  very  much 
disillusioned  man  when  the  votes  are  counted 
in  November  of  '48. 

For  months  the  New  Deal  propaganda  bu- 
reaus have  frantically  sought  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  the  idea  that  the  first 
session  of  the  Eightieth  Confess  was  a  do- 
nothing  Congress.  Based  upon  my  more 
than  30  years'  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  foul 
falsehood.  I  cannot  recall  a  Congress  that 
has  accomplished  so  much  in  such  a  short 
time. 

The  Republican-controlled  Eightieth  Con- 
gress came  into  l>elng  on  January  3  and  our 
first  act  was  to  streamline  the  organization 
in  conformity  with  the  Reorganization  Act 
passed  by  the  late  Congress.  In  the  process 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  squeeze  49  com- 
mittees into  19  committees  and  st  the  same 
time  give  due  regard  to  the  seniority  rights 
of  the  older  Meml>cr8. 

We  had  to  set  up  research  staffs  for  the 
various  committees  and  you  people  know 
that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  pick 
trained  and  experienced  men  for  the  various 
staff  positions.  In  the  case  of  the  Ways  snd 
Means  Committee,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  suitable  individual  for  one  partic- 
ular position,  notwithstanding  that  the  Job 
pays  (9, COO  a  year. 

The  first  session  moved  carefully,  but  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  was  advisable,  to  fulfill 
the  Republican  Party's  campaign  pledge  to 
eliminate  all  that  portion  of  the  huge  bu- 
reaucratic machine  which  is  not  absolutely 
essential. 

Congress  made  much  i»'ogress  in  that  di- 
rection without  impairing  a  single  essential 
governmental  function  or  service. 

We  promised  the  American  people  to 
drastically  reduce  the  costs  of  Government 
which,  under  the  New  Deal,  have  asstmaed 
Frankenstein  proportions.  Despite  the  great 
lobbying  activities  of  an  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy, we  saved  you  some  $4,000,000,000. 
Truman  fought  us  at  every  step. 

One  of  our  most  important  concerns  must 
be  the  maintenance  of  existing  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Jobs,  dependable  income,  and 
well-being  for  the  many  by  preserving  and 
promoting  the  economic  motives  and  in* 
centives  of  the  few. 
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America  la  a  land  without  proMot 
Bomle  borlaons.    Thara  la  no  llBit  to  wb< 
wo  can  go  If  wa  has4  ttM  wUl  and  the  Uadi 
try.    Today  wa  stand  oo  the  threshold  of  ' 
greatest  era  of  deralopmaat  la  all  the  ' 
tory  of  mankind. 

What  we  need,  my  fMenda.  la  a  spbitual 
birth  of  the  Amerlcaa  poq^.    We  muet 
capture  that  Ana  old  JoMNean  spirit  of 
rtttaaco  that  mnde  America  what  it  is. 

Wa  muat  get  over  the  Idea  that  the  Ooti 
ment  owaa  ua  a  llTlng.    I  freely  epaoada  ' 
there  are  certain  fixed  obligations  to  tha 
pla  that  are  Incumbent  upon  the  Oot 
BMOt  and  which  ahouM  not  be  avoldad. 
the  other  hand,  tba  paople  of  America 
have  certain  obUgatlaaa  to  their  Oort 
ment.    I  have  noaar  conceded  it  to  be 
duty  of  the  Fadaral  Oovamraent  to  act  aa 
nurae  or  Santa  Clana  to  all  and  sundry 
I  feel,  with  my  whole  being,  that  the  Amc 
can  people  must  atop  looking  to  Washlni^' 
to  do  the  thinga  for  them  that  they  shot 
do  for  themselves. 

America  was  not  bullded  and  made  gi 
by  Washington  bureaucrats  and  Ooverni 
aubaldles.  Rather,  our  great  and  glon« 
country  U  the  product  of  Industry,  freedc 
opportimlty  and  peraonal  InltlatlTe. 

The  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
who  loaded  all  their  worldly  poeaeesiona 
covered  wagons  and  timied  their  faces 
lutcly  and  hopafally  to  the  setung  sun. ' 
Ing  the  hidden  daagara  of  the  forests: 
tn  150  years  transformed  a  vast  wilder 
Into  the  richest  empire  on  earth— they 
the  ones  who  bullded  America. 

Not  only  did  they  wrest  the  empire 
of  the  mountains  from  hostile  Indians, 
built  roads  and  railroads,  opened  up  ft 
eatabllahed  schools  and  chtirches.  and 
atad  thouaaada  of  Modem  and  pi 
dtlaa,  vlUagaa.  and  kMnlets  where  tha  i 
ard  of  llvlag  la  ao  high  that  It  la  the 
of  all  tho  world. 

When  the  early  ploneera  set  out  on 
great  mlgraUon  they  cut  all  tlea  with 
old  hone,  and  what  they  did  and  what 
aeoomi>llahod  waa  dona  without  Oovei 
Bubald  i«s.  OovaraoMat  controls,  or  even 
ammental  planning.    In  short,  they  gl 
tmdertrent  the  tribulations  and  the  trialaj 
their  lirave  and  hardy  forefathers,  who  "' 
landed    on   Plymouth   Bock   two   cent 
before. 

While  their  worldly  poaasHlons  were 
they  had  boundleaa  faith  la  the  futurol 
America  and  a  supreme  confidence  in 
and  in  theoMrtvaa.    That  U  what 
needs  today. 

They  demonatrated  to  an  admiring  w« 
vrtiat  the  American  people  can  do  If  but  i 
a  frao 


America,  and  tn 

with  intelligent 

a  prognuB  that 

or  prosporltj 

havo  aoMS  Toadjuataant.  «f 
iiaswt 
t  and  a 
to  tho  Now  Deal  wa  waro  told  that  wa 
tho  outartnoat  horlaon  of  our 
awl  that  «o  aaod  look  for  ao  fur- 
or dwaiopMant.     Now  wa 
loooriy   and   lU-advlaedly   they 
our  national  Income  waa  about 
HO.OOlOOO.000  a  year.    Now  that  mcoma  haa 
to  about  •170.000.000.000.  and  whUa 


TDdaj  that  area  which  we  proudly 
the  b-cad  and  toutCar  basket  of  the 
holds  ae  many  opportunltlea  as  it  ever 
but  111  order  to  bring  these  opportunl 
toto  f ralttoa  wa  muat  ba  raleasad  from 
•Irai^MMld  In  which  wa  are  held  by  a  gi 
tag  and   a  thorooghly  selfish   bursal 
which  soaks  to  •■Nral  our  every  act. 

The  vantoniotoo  ^^t  which 
lea  now  Ilea  deitoMit.  baoauaa  tha 
to  branch  oMil  hai 
pr«Mdby«MMl^ 
ragulatlona.  Tha  Mg  )oh  baforo 
«ar  paoplo.  aa  X  aso  It.  llaa  In  reawakening ' 
spirit  that  IMS  America  In  our  earlier  di 
Md  tUi  COB  Mrty  ha  dono  toy  pomitung 
iaiTi — r-  poqpio  to  lotala  for  thamseh 
fair  s!iare  at  tha  HMtth  tht  tiMf  creato. 

reiiow  AaMrtaMM.  t  havo  hoaadlc 
flden<:«  In  the  futura  and  la  tha  deat 
America. 

I  t«U&y  W9  now  stand  on  tha  tl 
of  the  moat  wonderful  ars  In  all  the  hla 
of  mankind. 


3lTe  to  break  tha 

kXKratic  octopna  haa 

recognize  the  ne- 

fcr  the  realization 

tarth" — the  fraedom 

Idual  man. 

^t  while  WaahlngtoB 

that  is  needed  for 

Bf  government,  and 

f,  there  shall  not  bo 

and  wast*. 

moDey  to  throw 

la  think  of  America 

In  become  a  happy 

Let  us  ever  remam- 

js  America  can  halp 

world.     Indeed,  a 

to  the  rebulld- 

lall  we  cling  to  the 

have  been  endowed 

ice  and  to  the  instl- 

handed   down   from 

Iri^Rrrlvlng  at  a  dec!- 

remember  that  we 

the    blessings    and 

Iherited.  as  they  also 

yet  unborn  which 

,  and  let  no  one  make 

In  short,  shall  we 

people,  whose  roots 

[tha  tanet  that  there 

paraonal  integrity. 

^d  collective  Indtistry. 

lerefor  a  philosophy 

[soul  and  enslsve  tha 

Is  ours  to  make,  and 

fathers  that  we  will 

llsuke  that  ao  many 
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Justrate  what  I  have 
[  Englishman.  Herbert 
rivate  enterprise: 
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I  the  larger  view; 
Khftt  I  am  free; 
bnw  the  knee; 
the  state: 
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first  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States  to 
do  so.  Delaware  became.  In  fact,  "the 
first  State."  In  the  Intervening  160  years 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  its  citizens 
have  cher!!^hed  and  protected  this  his- 
torical position  and  have  continuously 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  tremendous 
growth  and  development  of  this  Nation. 
Last  week,  in  proclaiming  December  7. 
1947.  as  Delaware  Day.  His  Excellency 
Walter  W.  Bacon.  Ciovernor  of  Delaware, 
stated  in  part: 

Whereas  on  December  7. 1787.  Delaware  be- 
came the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Corutitution :  and 

Whereas  in  this  year,  v^hich  marks  the 
on'  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  that 
historical  event,  the  peace-  and  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  the  earth  are  again  engaged 
In  a  sincere  effort  to  establish  peace  through- 
out the  world: 

Now.  therefore.  I  ask  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  to  pay  tribute  to  the  part 
Delaware  played  in  the  establishment  of  the 
basic  Isw  of  our  Nstlon  and  to  those  men  and 
women  of  Delaware  who  have  contributed  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  their  State  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Colonies  down  to  the  present 
time. 

As  Deceml)er  T  this  year  fell  on  a  Sun- 
day, official  exercises  commemorating  the 
one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Delaware's  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion will  be  held  tonight  in  the  capital 
city  of  Dover.  At  that  time  the  principal 
address  will  be  delivered  by  a  prominent 
member  of  one  of  Delaware's  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  families,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  S.  Rodney,  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Dela- 
ware. 

A  leader  in  the  early  colonial  and  rev- 
olutionary periods,  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware remains  today  a  leader  in  many 
phaiffi  of  our  national  existence.  In 
l>road  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
Delaware's  productive  activities  are 
knovi-n  and  heralded  throughout  the  Na- 
tion—and in  many  specific  fields 
throughout  the  world.  In  recognition  of 
Its  position  of  leadership,  wealth,  and 
productive  importance,  Delaware  is 
widely  known  as  the  Diamond  State — 
small  but  of  tremendous  value. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
within  its  boundaries  there  exists  today 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  our  land.  At  Newark,  Del., 
there  is  the  University  of  Delaware, 
which  had  its  inception  as  an  academy 
In  1743  and  which,  in  the  204  years  since 
that  date,  has  continued  to  be  a  center 
of  knowledge  and  learning. 

Prom  the  days  of  Charles  Thompson, 
permanent  Secretary  of  the  First  and 
Becond  Continental  Congresses,  and 
Caesar  Rodney,  whose  historic  all-night 
horseback  ride  from  Dover  to  Phila- 
d;>lphia  enabled  Delaware's  delegation  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  cast 
its  vote  for  independence,  to  the  present 
day.  Delawareans  have  served  this  Nation 
nobly  and  gained  renown  in  many  fields 
of  endeavor.  Among  such  Delawareans, 
past  and  present,  are:  Dr.  James  Tllton. 
called  the  father  of  the  Army  hospital 
service:  Commodore  Thomas  McDon- 
ough.  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  the^W^  of  1812;  John  M.  Clay- 
ton, who  was  Secretary  of  State  imder 
President  Taylor  and  coauthor  of  the 
famous  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  between 


the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
Thomas  Bayard.  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der President  Cleveland,  and  our  first 
Ambassador  to  England;  John  Bassett 
Moore,  noted  authority  on  international 
law  who  died  only  a  few  weeks  ago; 
Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb.  former  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  and  now  Minister  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa;  George  Messersmith, 
former  Ambassador  to  Argentina;  Josiah 
Marvel.  Jr..  now  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark ;  Howard  Pyle.  noted  artist  and  au- 
thor; Henry  Seidel  Canby.  author,  editor,  • 
and  critic  who  founded  the  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature;  and  Emily  P.  Bi.<;.<;ell, 
who  inaugurated  on  December  7.  1907, 
the  antituberculosis  Christmas  seal  drive 
which  is  now  a  national  institution. 
There  are  many  others. 

Today  E)elaware.  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  "diamond."  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  explosives  and  chemical  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  It  Is  also  the  capital  of 
the  broiler  industry  in  the  poultry  field, 
as  well  as  the  center  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  vulcanized  fiber.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  world's  vulcanized  fiber  is  pro- 
duced in  America,  and  60  percent  of  that 
is  manufactured  in  Delaware. 

Other  fields  of  industry  in  which  the 
people  of  Delaware  play  a  prominent  part 
are:  Leather;  textiles;  plumbing  fixtures; 
castings  of  malleable  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
and  manganese;  paper;  ships;  fish  oil; 
and  a  variety  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  such  a  brief  accounting  as 
this. 

In  addition  to  poultry  production,  Del- 
aware is  important  agriculturally  for  its 
prosperous  and  expanding  production  of 
fruits  and  berries,  grain  feeds,  vege- 
tables, and  dairy  products.  Delaware  is 
also  studded  with  canneries,  specializing 
mostly  in  poultry  and  such  truck  crops 
as  tomatoes  and  com. 

Widely  known  as  a  summer  vacation 
and  resort  area.  Delaware  also  has  large 
commercial  and  pleasure  fishing  fieets. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen — from  even  such 
an  inadequate  summary  sis  this — that 
Delaware,  "the  first  State,"  although 
small  in  geographical  size,  has  always 
been,  and.  I  am  confident,  will  forever 
continue  to  play,  a  large  and  important 
part  In  the  history,  development,  and 
progress  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Out-Patient  Treatment  and  Hospitalisa- 
tion  of  Disabled  VeteraBS 
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Tuesday.  December  9, 1947 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Ohio  Department  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  December  6. 1947, 
adopted  a  resolution  with  reference  to 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  connection 

Slth  the  out-patient  treatment  and  hos- 
tallzation  of  wartime  disabled  veterans. 
This  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
out-patient  medical  service  and  hospital  cara 


for  veterans  who  were  wotmded  or  disabled 
as  a  direct  result  of  war  service  is  nearing 
the  point  of  collapse,  the  present  projected 
work  load  interpreted  In  terms  of  money  re- 
quirements. Indicating  a  shortage  in  tha 
Veterans'  Administration  of  from  32  to  40 
million  dollars — for  the  out-patient  phase  of 
the  medical  progitun  alone — the  present  in- 
structions requiring  the  Ohio  offices  of  tha 
Veterans'  Administration  to  further  curtail 
the  medical  program— to  the  extent  nccea- 
sary  to  remain  within  the  funds  allotted; 
and 

Whereas  out-patient  medical  serrice  In- 
cludes medical  treatment  at  home,  treatment 
at  the  offic  of  a  local  phjrslcian,  and  emer- 
gency hospital  care,  medicine,  proethetlc  ap- 
pliances, and  so  forth  for  war  service-con- 
nected disability:  also  physical  exarr 'nations 
which  are  necessary  to  determine  eligibility 
to  monetary  benefits,  and  entitlement  to 
medical  and  dental  care:  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  keep  wlthla  the  lim- 
ited funds  available,  this  service  is  being  pro- 
vided on  a  priority  basis,  physical  examina- 
tions which  are  essential  to  determine  ellgl- 
bUity  to  benefits  and  service  being  at  tha 
bottom  of  this  priority  list;   and 

Whereas  to  further  curtaU  this  service, 
medical  aid  to  veterans  with  pending  claims 
is  to  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  this 
nkonth.  regtu-dless  of  prima  lade  evidence  d 
entitlement;  and 

Whereas  huge  back  logs  are  increaaing 
dally,  veterans  travel  authority  and  even  pur- 
chase of  needed  medicine  sometimes  being 
deferred — because  of  lack  of  funds;  Ohio  fee 
basis  physicians  by  the  score  having  with- 
drawn from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  program  because  of  red  tape  and  the 
long  delay  In  obtaining  payment  for  servica 
rendered,  many  of  these  phyElcians  prefer- 
ring to  administer  to  war-time  disabled  vet- 
erans as  charity  patients  without  cost;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  hoa- 
pitaU  In  Ohio  are  fUled  With  waiting  lists 
upward  to  In  excess  of  one  thousand  at  Day- 
ton; many  municipal  and  private  hospitals 
In  Ohio  cities  and  notably  Cincinnati,  are 
refusing  to  accept  wartime  disabled  veterana 
for  treatment  on  Government  authorization 
and  are  demanding  cash  guaranty  by  the 
veteran  before  admitting  them,  regardless  of 
the  emergency,  this  being  due  to  the  long 
delay  in  the  payment  of  bills  and  the  low 
Government  hospital  fee  schedule  which  Is 
outdated  and  does  not  cover  currant  coat  of 
medical  care;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  most  imbelievable  thing 
that  this  Government  would  single  out 
America's  service  disabled,  those  who  were 
wounded  and  disabled  as  a  direct  result  of 
war  service,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  deny 
these  men  and  women  the  necessary  medical 
care  to  relieve  the  ravagea  of  disease  and 
disability  Incurred  by  servUig  the  Nation  In 
time  of  war  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  this  situation  Is  a  most  serious 
one,  and  even  grave,  and  Is  of  much  greater 
Importance  than  the  sending  of  blillons  of 
dollars  overseas  for  the  care  and  rehabUlta- 
tton  of  Burope's  millions:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Ohio  Department  o/  tA« 
IMsobled  ilmerlcan  Veterana— 

(1)  That  an  appeal  ba  mad*  to  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Congraaa 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  sufficient  to 
maintain  adequate  medical  service  for  the 
Nation's  wartime  disabled. 

(2)  That  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
consider  temporary  reallocation  of  ftmda 
pending  action  by  tha  President  and  the 
Oongress,  and  that  the  AdnrinUtrator  also 
consider  closer  supervision  of  tha  medical 
service  with  a  view  of  Improved  efficiency;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
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DAV.  Is  rompofted  exclusively  of  those 
wtio  were  wounded,  or  disabled  as  a  di- 
i«et  raaol  t  of  war  service,  and  Is  the  only 
orfaniaat  km  of  Its  kind  ever  to  receive  a 
charter  f  om  the  Congress  of  the  United 
8lates.  rbe  VAV  in  Ohio  has  rendered 
a  most  n  tuable  service  to  this  particular 
group  of  veterans  and  to  the  widows  and 
man  than  25  yeats.    During 

OEMllnc  June  30.  1947. 

■ntatives  of  this  orsantzation 
._  of  the  Veterans*  Adminirtra- 

io.  arranged  for  2.971  boapttal- 

izatlonsjobulncd  4.745  physical  examl- 
naUons.  |-eceived  27.571  letters  from  vet- 
erans regarding  their  claims,  addressed 
27.703  pfcrsocal  letters  to  vetenms  re- 
garding [their  claims,  personally  inter- 
ib.sn  claimants,  made  5.602  per- 
aMearaneaa    before    the    rating 

( f  the  Tglilim'  Administration 

for  f«t«  ans. jmd  reviewed  27.833  claims 
fUes. 
The  Chio  department  of  the  DAY  Is 
lU  States  Ln  membership  In  the 
for  the  ttfifch  consecutive 
^ear,  hak  more  mcmtan  ttian  the  com- 
bined to  Jd  of  23  SUtes.  and  more  chap- 
ters thai  1  the  combined  total  of  15  SUtes. 
Appro.xt  nately  60  percent  of  the  entire 
Bember  ;hlp  in.  Ohio,  are  either  part- 
paid  or  tuUy  paid  lift  members.  More 
Ihaa  »  imrnnt  of  the  entire  member- 
ihlp  In  t  M  8Ute  are  fully  paid  life  mem- 
bers, "nus  Is  a  record  that  Is  uneqxialed 
by  any  Bute  organtaatkm  In  mny  State. 
The  (fleers  responsible  for  this  great 
record  •  re  Mr.  Albert  L.  Croy.  tlM  prwent 

■l^«  ■«- oC  Ibe  DAV  la  Obio. 

who.  I  a  a  piMd  to  •I4^  la  a  f  dtov  edUor 
and  pu  OWter.  pwbWifcbit  two  newspa- 
pers m  Van  Wert  County,  and 
loDf  bee  a  an  outstanding  leader  la 
am'  afO  irs:  and  State  Senator  Albert  U 
Danlds  the  State  adjutant  and  treas- 
urer of  *e  Ohio  DAV.  who  has  been  the 
most  a»le  representative  of  my  own 
nata  ■JjnefnrUl  dlsirici  In  the  Ohio  Leg- 
aai  has  for  many  years  served 
of  the  Ohio  DAV.  with  great 
benefit 
himself 
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leave  t>  revise  and  extend  my  reaiarks 


_.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 

^__^ dated  November  20  which  I 

have  received  froai  Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood. 


Deputy  to  the  Asilatant  Secretary  for 
Bconom:c  AJfalrs.  Department  of  SUte: 

OBFABTMSm  OV  OlAiS. 

Wa^tti^on.  Nocember  2$,  194f. 
TlM  Ron3rabl«  Bblxm  O.  Dooolm, 
Houit  of  Kepresentattves. 
Mr  Da*a  Mas.  Dooolas:  Tb*  foUovtng  In- 
formattoa  eoMaratu*  Mm  praarat  world  alt-J 
vatloa  aa  npavte  attMasBona  fartlUaen  111 
aaat  la  raapoase  to  yoxir  telephoned  requeat 
of  KOvetaber  10  to  the  Department.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  preaent  aUtim  of 
Qovemnient-owned  planU  to  tha  United 
Statea  li  tocluaad. 

The   Unlt«d 
International 
which  haa  a  total 
trtoa.     IhU  CouncU. 
tlona.  hi*  found  tt  . 

obvloui  Lmportanee  at  aitroganoua  f< 
to  food  mppHea  and  In  »lew  of  the  eat 
ehort  svppUee  of  fertUlaar  nitrogen  thrt 
out  the  world,  to  aafbHrti  a  recommen<! 
world  d  strlhutkia  ot  flHtmav  nitrogen. 

Tba  Council  tm)mm  Its  raoomraendatt 

ot  oouraa.  only  after  agreament  u  rea 

fiw>oi*g  tha  mambar  countrlaa  on  the  baala 

full  dlHCUMkina   within   the  CommUtaa 

FartUlaera.    As  you  know,  the  EEPC  doaa 

have  powara  to  compel  a  given  member 

take  aeUon  which  la  not  acceptable  to  f 

Btember.    In  June  at  thU  year  the  TKFC 

ommended  that  tha  XTnitMl  Statea  ahould 

celve  1B7  J30  ■hort  tooa  of  fertlllaar  nit 

(thU  fljure  ta  espreaaed  In  terma  of  nit 

eontant  aa  a  eommon  denominator:  the 

gragau  tonnage  of  the  actual  materiala 

much  higher)  during  the  1947  48  product* 

yenr  (July- June)  from  countriea  having 

portable    luppllea.      It    alao    reeomatm^ 

with  the  concurranca  at  the  tJatlad 

that  tlila  country  export  S7J00  short  tona 

nitrcgrn  from  eamBaielal  aonroea  during  tl 

^f  l>ertod:  thla  flgvira  has  been  raised 

Ua  Oiiltad  Btataa  to  gl4a>  tooa  to  tocl\ 

aa  tncrw—  of  tJOO  %oaa  of  nltrogaa  la 

(arm  of  aohitkma.  which  ara  to  relatival 

good  supply,  to  ta  asportad  to  Cuba. 

UnitatI  8tataa  Qgver— ■tl  dMlBleOB 

cept  taa  BFC  laaawMMBaatlaa  and  to 

tute  tba  tocraase  ware  taken  with  tha 

at  toe  totaraatad  Padaral 

Mttog  prUMlpia  foUowad  by 

aatad  ^laalM  <toe  Dapartmenta  at  Ac 

tora.  OMBSttstee.  and  Btate)  ta  datoraatoi 

tba  laval  of  the  commercial  export  pr 

for  the  current  fartUtaer  year  was  that 

Vnlte<l  SUtea  net  Import  balance  should 

aaaantlally  tba  aama  aa  that  durtog  tba  ~ 

vtona  fartlhwr  year,  aad  that  the  toeraai 

tfoaaaauc   prodBBllea   oanlMiplalai   at 

tuae  tha  prasea*  pnyaia  wm  «UbU 

would  ba  rataiaei  eamly  tor  the  domi 

market.    Thla  maana.  at  eouraa.  that  li 

auppllea  wUl  ba  available  to  domeatlc 

stimera  than  last  year.    Comparative  ' 

are  a»  foUowa: 

Short  tona  of  nitrogen 
fAIJ  flcans  raaadtd  afl  to  awsret  ttaRdnd  toos} 
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of  PuhUc  Law 
"Second  Decont 
Act.  IM7.~  tha  Dapartment  of  Commerca 
tha  i^ncy  of  thla  Oovemment  authc 
to  provlda  («r  tha  MtflUment  of  such 


for  tha  1M7- 
laUy  aatabliahed. 
67460  abort  tons 
ilng   tha  program 
to  mlnUnlaa  tba 
|ulrementa.     It  was 
composition  of  tha 
Is  speclhc  nltrog- 
(▼Ix.  ammnnhrm 
rata,    etc.)    ahould 
}Ie  manner,  so  that 
rould  be  compelled 
it  the  bxirden.     To 
program  was  fully 
to  by  repraaaato- 
rhoae  reeoaaoMOda- 
kto  the  preaent  pro- 
thua  eatabllabed 
No.  4  to  Alloca- 
|a  copy  of  which  la 
of  liateriaU  Dla- 
Oommaroe.    Thla 
^roducara  of  nltrog- 
to  accept  certl- 
materlals  up  to 
lelr  respecUve  pro- 
)U    In    the    lM«-47 
lubsequent  Ineraaaa 
Is  In  the  form  of 
lot  to  short  supply, 
exported  to  Canada 
iy  overland  railroad, 
Ively:    long-dlstanca 
Ible. 

exportable  pool  of 
last  year's:  conaa* 
will  consume  coo*' 
year.     Recent  IXFO 
17-48   the    eatlmated 
;encus  fertlltreta 
sutput  to  the  Unitad 
lorn  for  Germaay. 
76.000  metric  tons  of 
ststed  requirements 
Idt  being  mora  than 
»ra  ware  12  coun- 
nltrogoD:  bow  thcra 
In  tha  oommareM 
id  ahlpmanta  tttxa 
pUataara  takaa 
low  8  aaajor  axportara 
of  the  Bouaa  Cooi* 
Eishtieth  Congraaa, 
'1047  Pertlllaer  Sup- 
[other  things,  tha  ax- 
IV  came  to  sponsor 
kltad  Btatas  Ocdnaaee 
luetloa   of   fartlliaar. 
&g  to  tha  praaant  alt- 
Tou  may  desire  to 
nth  tha  Department 
deuils. 

3nsibUltlea  of  oe> 

faced  with  a  net  Im- 

islderable  magnitude 

fertlllaers.     Vunds 

la  Congraaa  to  cover 

fertlUav.     It  was 

le  quantltiea  required 

from   commiBrclal 

sly  Impinging  on  the 

lestlc  consumers.    It 

by  the  Oovemment 

the  Army's  program 

med  plant  fadlltlas, 

rlously  bean  declarad 

ich  the  Army  waa  ra- 

munltlona    facUltlca. 

le  plants  Is  by  com- 

contrsctual  basis. 

lad  16  planta  reactl- 

ctton    of    ammonium 

ia  waa  made  to 

lln  preaaure  tank  eara 

1  lor   the   manufacture 

aolutlcm,   then   for- 

car  to  6  additional 

(graining).     However. 

ivallabte  tank  cara.  tt 

take  eome  5  ptlanta 

reductog  the  avall- 
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ammonium  nitrate  frcan  28.600  ibort  tona  of 
nltiugwtt  par  month  (88XX)0  tons  of  material) 
to aLlSStoaa  (65,000  tons  of  material).  Dur- 
tog tha  1M7-48  production  year  tha  Armyla 
program  Is  understood  to  call  for  the  pro- 
duction and  shipment  to  the  occupied  terri- 
tories of  about  sn^OOO  abort  tons  (230.006 
metric  tons)  of  bMnvni.  It  Is  understood 
20  peieaBt  of  the  total  is  pro- 
far  Oaraaay.  tt  percent  for  Japan. 
•Bd  >2  percent  for  Korea. 

One  of  the  plants  released  from  Vbe  Army'a 
program,  for  the  reasons  outlined  abosc.  was 
turned  over  lo  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  research.  This  Is  the  Missouri 
Ordnance  Works.  Recently  two  of  the  pro- 
ducing units  C'tralns")  of  this  facility  were 
declared  surplus  to  War  Aaaafea  Administra- 
tion; tha  latter  ageacy  Is  |iiueeaillin  to  dla- 
poae  of  this  capacity  to  a  commercial  bidder. 
Hm  DeptXeaaat  has  recommended  to  War 
/lamti  that  the  facility  be  disposed  of  to  such 
a  manner  ai  to  asaure  Its  use  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nitrogenous  fertlllxer  materials  during 
the  emergency  period  of  world-wide  nitrogen 
shortage.  Tha  capacity  of  the  two  unite  at 
Missouri,  In  terma  of  altrogeo.  Is  understood 
to  be  18.000  short  tons  a  year  on  the  basis 
of  a  gOO-dBy  operating  year. 

Aoeordlni;  to  the  beet  Inrormatlon  avall- 
•Ma  to  the  Department,  additional  unuaed 
^p»i^«y    at    OovanmaDt-cwned    ammonia 
planta  oonslaCa  of  gg.tOt  abort  tons  of  nitro- 
gen  a  year   at   the  Morgantown   Ordnance 
Worka  and  aome  54.000  tons  a  year  at  the 
Cactw  Ordnance  Works.    In  the  latter  case 
tne  facilities  naoeoaary  tor  the  increased  pro- 
duction are  completely  unassembled    and  It 
ta  understood  that  a  oonalderable  capital  ex- 
penditure would  ba  taVDlved.    In  the  caaes 
of  both  these  planta.  doe  to  the  conttoutog 
ataortaga  of  tank  cars,  the  problam  of  tote- 
paMsB  would  bava  to  be  aolved — that  ta  to 
say.  tba  problem  of  brtogtog  together  to  one 
producing  area  the  facnittea  needed  to  the 
manufacture  of  finished  nitrogen  fertilizer. 
Tha  information  fumlahad  above  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufBclent  to  todicata  tba  com- 
plexity of  the  taak  of  contributing  to  the 
allevlatloB  ot  tha  aavara  arorld  abort  age  of 
fertiUaer  nitrogen,  and  I  trust  that  It  will 
ba  of  aoma  aaslsUnca  to  you.    However.  It  U 
appreciated  that  tbera  mav  ba  many  quaa- 
Uona  you  have  on  tbU  subject  that  could 
not  poMlbly  be  answered  In  one  letter.  Plaaae 
fesl  hee  to  communicate  with  tba  Dqpart- 
msBt  Wtaenevc'  ycu  have  questlona  that  you 
feel  this  agancy  U  to  a  poaltlon  to  answer. 

Sincerely  youra. 

C.  Tnxa  Wooa. 

Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAurcMurtA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
Magaiine  of  October  12.  1947.  by  Ger- 
trude Samuels  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  Times.  To  gather 
material  for  this  article  she  Interviewed 
Red  Cross  and  former  XJNRRA  workers 
returned  from  overseas  and  officials  of 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  United  Nations. 
xcm— App. — a»i 


The  article  follows: 

xmrnuMD  car  or  thx  vkmlb'S  CHnjoxit — 
TuiBTv   Mn.TjDna  XM  soaonc.   twice  that 

SUUfT  Hi  ASIA.  MJUCS  XWSB  AFFXAI.  SO  OS  FOB 

AID 

(By  Oertrude  Samuels) 
WAsaufoioif. — Thirty  mlllloa  children  In 
Eurc^je  and  thirty  to  aixty  miUloa  children  to 
the  Near  aiKl  Far  East — children  on  two- 
thirda  of  the  face  of  the  earth — are  to  dirt 
need  of  help.  They  are  living  In  cavea  made 
out  of  rubble,  to  areas  where  every  dwelltog 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  to  patched-up 
buildings  and  In  wartime  dugouU.  Their 
faces — old,  emaciated,  green  from  deflclenc] 
diets — show  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  Thou- 
saxd3  are  mutilated  for  life,  without  arms, 
hands,  legs.  azMl  lacking  even  the  artificial 
limbs  to  replace  them.  Neaily  all  bear  thn 
deeper  wounds  of  the  spirit — the  result  of 
broken  families,  lost  faith,  and  himger. 

These  children  don't  complato.  Mo  one 
has  ever  seen  them  gather  to  angry,  self- 
plt}'lng  mobs  before  some  ambassador's  house 
or  military  government  headquarters  wlt}i 
hunger  placards.  In  fact,  like  the  proverbl*! 
chUdren.  they  aren't^-dlplomaUcally  speak - 
tog— heard  at  all.  But  they  are  terrifyingly 
there — for  all  to  see  who  want  to  see. 

Their  greatest  problem  Is  food.  Some  ci 
the  problem  derives  from  the  military  vtx 
which,  like  any  war.  turns  countries  toto 
battlefields  and  destroys  farms.  vUlages.  and 
cities.  That  mUitary  phase  of  World  War  II 
took  a  grim  toll.  It  not  only  mutilated  chil- 
dren. It  killed  their  families,  robbing  thein 
of  love  and  aecurlty;  It  cut  toto  their  means 
of  ezislenoe.  taking  the  basic  foods,  especial- 
ly milk,  which  children  must  have  for  health 
and  growth. 

The  other  phase  of  the  problem.,  pertleu- 
larly  in  Europe,  stems  directly  from  tika 
amazing  Hltler-Hsushofer  strategy  to  ool<>- 
nize  the  contlent  for  Germany.  This  Is  tlie 
crime  without  a  name,  as  Wiinton  Churchill 
called  It  to  his  broadcast  of  At^ust  IMl.  for 
which  a  name  baa  alnca  baan  oolned— 
panoeldc. 

Q«MeMi.  whicb  eomes  from  tha  Oreak 
word  pMMS  (race,  tribe)  and  the  latin  dde 
<klUtog).  wes  the  plan  to  win  the  peace  even 
ttraugb  toe  war  ba  loat— by  anntoilating 
erbola  populations,  whether  of  national, 
racial  or  religious  character,  and  ao  charge 
the  demographic  picture  of  Europe  to  favor 
of  Oeiaaay.  This  took  several  forms,  m 
the  caM  of  tha  Jews  of  Europe  and  their 
children.  It  almoat  succeeded.  Thst  was  by 
direct  estumtoatlon  in  the  gas  chambsra 
aad  oreaMtarloa.  In  tba  case  of  the  occup.ed 
countriea.  particularly  eastern  Europe  and 
vrestern  RoasU.  the  philosophy  of  BlVer, 
Goerlng,  Keltel.  Haushofer  was  expounded 
by  Helnrich  Himmler  to  October  1043: 

"What  the  nations  can  offer  In  the  way  of 
good  blood  of  our  type,  we  wUl  take.  If 
necessary,  by  kidnaping  their  children  and 
ralstog  them  here  with  us.  Whether  na- 
tions live  to  protperlty  or  starve  to  deeth 
totereets  me  only  insofar  aa  we  need  them  aa 
alaves  for  oin-  Kultur.    •     •     •" 

•nius  to  all  the  former  occupied  countriea 
where  the  enemy  looted  the  food  stores  and 
underfed  the  yrjung.  malnutrition  and  dis- 
ease had  a  6-year  start  before  the  end  of  lije 
war. 

As  the  Nuremberg  indictment  summed  It 
up:  "[The  defendants]  conducted  deliberate 
and  systematic  genocide.  •  •  •"  Wtille 
German  babies  and  children  waxed  fat 
and  healthy  on  balanced  diets  and  Ger- 
man women  faithfully  carried  on  tt.elr 
"Kinder,  Kuedie,  Klrche"  role,  enduring 
weakness  ate  away  at  the  rest  of  £uroi>e'a 
child  reserves. 

Thla  was  the  children's  proWem  facing  the 
allies  as  their  liberating  armies  went  into 
Europe — a  problem  which  they  met  with 
imagination,  trained  workers,  and  with  cash 
to  the  form  of  body-buildtog  supplies  und 
medlctoiM — from     the     Intematiaaal     Bed 


from  the  voluntwy  wdfara  agenclo* 
aided  by  the  Katlonal  War  Fund,  and  from 
UNRRA.  

Tt>  the  occupied  caimMm,  CINKRA  baoaaM 
a  boly  w(ud  and  often  BMaat  tlM  dtCerraee 
betwwn  life  and  death.  It  wwa  nevar 
enough,  but  tt  did  reach  part  of  tbe  children, 
and  it  did  stave  off  eptdcmlca.  Now  UNRRA 
Is  closed  down.  But  the  need  Is  not  only 
graver  than  ever — It  is  a  matter  of  weAa  to 
a  crisis. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  areaa  are  Italy 
and  those  Which  were  marked  for  death  by 
the  Nazis — Greece.  Poland,  ByelorusalSL. 
Most  of  their  children  can  never  remember 
what  mlDc  looka  like.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
stands  are  orphans  who  never  had  a  chance. 
I  aaw  some  of  tbls  among  tba  QBtted  Jia* 
tkma  children  to  tba  mSmnUla  dlaiilaiwl  pv- 
sons  campa  of  Oetaiany  tbls  year.  Tbe  chil- 
dren of  the  aasteRi  European  natlona  are.  If 
anything,  a  hundred  timea  worse.  Here, 
from  the  grave.  Hitler  oonttouea  to  wto  bla 
demographic  war.  ^ 

In  Greece.  In  a  dejptrate  plan  to  save  pr»- 
tubcnrular  chlich'en  (those  who  could  not 
survive  the  winter  without  contracting  TB) 
doctors  helped  by  tbe  Australian  Red  Crosa 
have  been  going  on  mtile  or  horseback  toto 
the  mountains,  picking  out  children  here 
and  there  and  accredittog  them  to  rest  camps 
for  S-week  periods.  Soeb  a  camp  waa 
Sagle^  Nest  at  Karpeneaal.  northwest  of 
Athens  where  the  more  fortunate  children, 
trudging  thiongh  the  mountatos  for  9  to  14 
hours,  clad  In  rags  and  wetu'ing  pieces  of  old 
tires  for  shoes,  tor  the  grst  time  saw  what 
dvUlzatloQ  could  be  like. 

One  child,  Kosta.  0\4  years,  bla  father  sMt 
by  tbe  Germana,  bla  mother  dead  of  TB. 
made  the  Journey  with  his  grandmother. 
Washed  down  to  a  primitive  shower,  his  beatf 
abaved,  Kosta  was  treated  for  body  sores  anA 
pat  toto  new  Rothes  made  from  flour  saoka. 
to  the  3  weeks  Kosta  gained  to  height  aat 
weight.  Now.  say  laadtog  pediatriciana,  vlr- 
toalty  no  ohUdren  can  haiw  even  this  care, 
baeatiie  there  la  no  food  for  them. 

Nor  win  Greek  children  get  their  one 
calorie  supplementary  meal.    They  can 
ttoue  to  meet  to  tbe  rubble-beapad 
yards  whlA  serve  aa  tbelr 
bow  Hmg  aa  the  llvlngT 

m  Italy  children  are  dying  becawae  tbay 
lack  a  few  dropa  of  eod  liver  oil,  milk,  and  a 
mtolmum  of  nauriaHjtog  food.  Thousanda  of 
babies  Uve  in  old.  battle-scarred  barracks 
vrtilch  have  walls  but  no  floors,  ensy  prey  for 
TB.  rickets,  and  scurvy.  Por  the  lack  of 
milk,  they  are  fed  on  bread  ground  to  water. 
This  brings  another  scourge — hunger  edemas, 
their  bodies  swelling  with  water  under  the 
skto.  Hundreds  carried  to  the  pediatrics 
cltole  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Rome  are  affected 
to  the  corneas;  these  chlltlren  will  be  nearly 
totally  bUnd  for  life.  "Yet  a  few  dropa  of  cod 
liver  oU    •     •     •"  goes  the  plea. 

In  Poland  nearly  5.000.0C0  children,  2(30.- 
tXX)  of  them  orphans,  lack  every  basic  neces- 
sity of  life.  These  are  tbe  children  of  tbe 
-inferior"  race  who  were  serfs  of  the  "Her- 
renvolk."  They  are  the  children  Who  wit- 
nessed an  appalling  human  tragedy. 

Their  reward  for  havtog  survived  ia  tbe 
near-fulfillment  of  Hitler's  genocide  strategy. 
They  live  to  many  areas  In  dark,  subterran- 
ean dwellings  under  the  rubble  of  tbe  cltlaa, 
crucially  dependent  on  outside  help,  their 
"potato  fat"  stomachs  aignifying  tbe  lack 
of  milk.  eggs,  freah  fruiu.  bread. 

A  child-feeding  center  at  Lodx  gives  a  re- 
cent picture.  Beginning  at  11:30.  about 
1.000  children  aged. 6  to  14  years  lined  iq* 
for  thftr  meto  lueal — a  aoup  made  of  cab- 
bage, potatoes,  and  water.  ObscrTers  from 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  aad 
UNRRA  were  "mostly  struck  by  their  weary, 
ragged,  stunted  appearance.  It  was  shocking 
to  talk  with  Ludwik  and  Jerzy  to  the  Une, 
who  looked  about  7  years  old.  and  dlscova 
that  they  wera  actually   13  yean  old."    Is 
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jMpfriTt  need  In  tha  wtaola 

Itogland  where  children  are  at 

Mbool  lunch,  to  Poland.  Italy. 
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.^.  la  a  continent  of  hungry 

Par  Bast  presents  a  stranger 

least    before    the   war    Europe 

^t  UTlng  standard.    In  the  Bast 

poverty  and  starvation  are  still 

by  war.     In  all  Ch!na.  there  are 

s  hospitals  to  care  for.  roughly. 

likfren.     Chinese  children  Deed 

food.  cod-lUer  oil.  medl- 

hes.   shoes — and.   equally   Impor- 
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understanding.    In   the    famine 
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doing  what  they 


1. 
can. 

3.  TlMra  Is  tba  substantial  effort  of  esist- 
iBg  vctaat  07  afsnctea. 

S.  JntWB  X>.  tha  edueatloMd  and  cultural 
agaeof  «C  t^N.  will  project  a  <  ^  _  _  " 
illiteracy  i  nd  try  to  proMOta  understanding 
amoPT  na\  ions. 

4.  Tha  I  itam 
Fund  Is  b«  linnlng  to  oparata.    This  last 
tha  vMm^  attention  because  It.  above  all, 

to  fill  the  Immediate  need.  Tha 
mtlons  have  badly  let  it  down. 
WhenlCkF  ^^s  f  onasd  last  Oaeambar.  com- 
poacd  ot  r  presentatlvso  «(  M  conntrlca.  In- 
dcdiag  th  I  big  flv*.  tHs  orlgtaal  aim  was  to 
teach  aft  II  est  SB.000.000  iBtaatB  and  adolcs- 


centa  In  the  war-devastated  areas  with  a 
6-cents-s-day  meal.  Bathusiasm  for  tha 
plan  was  tremendouo.  a  budget  of  MSO.OCO.- 
000  was  set  for  the  first  year  of  ahlch  the 
United  States— aa  a  naUon  blessed  with  siu-- 
pluses  and  tindsnuged  by  war  was  expected 
to  contribute  glOOjOOOjDCO. 

What  happened  to  tb9  emergency  fund  la 
what  has  happened  to  many  another  human- 
itarian plan— it  sickened  of  a  dUea^e  callcl 
lack  of  Interest  and  support.  At  this  writing. 
UMBRA  has  transferred  »S .COO .000  to  the 
fund:  the  United  Statea  has  contributed 
SIS.OOO.O'X).  and  Canada  15.000.000;  Prance 
has  promised  to  contribute  6  percent  of  what 
the  United  States  oilers.  Latin-American 
countries  may  contribute  tW.OOO.OCO.  The 
probability  U  that  the  most  the  fund  can 
ultimately  expect  from  UN  members  Ic 
$70,000,000.  Meantime  the  money  In  hand  is 
only  enough  to  supply  a  dally  ration  for 
1  year  of  3  cents  worth  of  powdered  milk. 
cocoa,  fats,  and  fl :h  to  4.155.000  children  In 
all  the  world.  No  medicines,  basic  foods, 
clothes,  or  shoes  are  now  contemplated. 

So  hopeless  Is  the  situation  that  many  feel 
that  If  govemr:enta  refuse  to  respond  to 
the  nc:d  the  people  of  the  world  must.  The 
chief  spcdMaaaan  for  this  point  of  view  Is  Aake 
Ording.  Non^eglan  member  cf  the  Secre- 
tariat. Through  his  efforU  the  UN  appeal 
for  chUdren  Is  taking  shspe.  It  will  take 
time  for  the  Internationa]  mcchlnery  to  start 
moving,  for  national  committees  to  be 
formed,  for  a  campaign  to  stimulate  the  peo- 
ple Into  an  act  of  world  citizenship  to  save 
milllonii  nf  3roung  Uvea. 

On  a  given  day.  la  a  g.ven  month,  every 
adult  in  the  world  will  be  aaked  to  g.  -  1 
day's  ptiy  or  Its  equivalent  In  potatoes.  v.r.c  it. 
fruit,  r.ce.  milk.  cows.  Much  of  the  mcney 
raised  vrtll  go  dlrecil';'  to  the  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund.  As  Mr.  O.-dinf?  sees  It:  "The 
practical  and  emotional  po«:8lbllltles  for  good 
are  tremendous.  What  use  Is  the  best  of 
all  worlds  If  the  children  don't  exist?" 

However,  the  earliest  that  the  "Appeal  for 
Children"  can  get  under  way  Is  In  1948.  But 
the  crisis  Is  now.  And  the  biggest  question 
Is:  Bow  can  this  terrible  gap  be  br  died? 

It  must  ba  done  In  two  ways:  First,  the 
Children's  Bmercency  Purd  mxist  be  Imme-i 
dlately  strengthened  by  its  UN  members  wllltj 
large-scale   grants.     Second,   the   voluntarfj 
agencies  must  triple  their  eSorts  which,  while  ^ 
UNRRA    existed,    foxmd    them   contributing 
suDot'n  equal   to  SO  percent  of  the  whole 
UNRRA  prcgram.    They  cannot  do  this  r;.th- 
cut  tho  people,  and  the  fervent  hope  Is  that 
the  American  public  will  respond  to  the  need 
for  strengthening  their  services  and  to  the 
coming  UN  appeal. 

Amenlcans  would  seem  to  have  no  cholc 
but  to  respond.  As  a  Nitlon.  we  are  tr?.c!l-' 
tlcnally  genero\;s — and  this  Is  one  c  :;is- 
tropbe  which  has  a  personal  meaning  f  r 
everyone  who  loves  children.  Equ.Tlly  im- 
portant, we  are  forced  to  aee  these  children  In 
terms  of  tomorrow's  world — the  hope  or  the 
threat  of  civilization. 

Are  they  to  have  the  chance  to  notirl 
their  bodies  and  minds  on  the  good  foods 
life,  or  are  their  broken  bodies  to  br-?i 
generation  of  neurotics?  In  short.  .i.  ^  we 
to  let  Hitler's  genocide  plan  succeed?  l  > 
means  are  in  the  heads  of  nstiona  with  wo  - 
stocked  larders.  The  answer  depends  large  ,- 
on  us. 


Action  oa  Fuel-Oil  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MtdONNON 

or  itaimsaTh 

IN  THS  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Tuesday,  December  9. 1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.     Mr.  Speaker, 
sttentioa  has  been  called  by  many 
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tlea  and  fiiel  oil  are  made  available  to  these 
•rsas.  In  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Midwest 
Statea  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  un- 
matched elsewhere,  and  for  this  reason  tt 
Is  strongly  iirged  that  this  area  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority  for  the  naoeasary 
fuel  oil  and  transportation  facilities.  Con- 
Honaance  with  tbia  request  will  be  highly 
appreciated  and  wUl  do  much  to  relieve  stif- 
ferlng  and  distress.  It  Is  suggested  tha  you 
disevas  this  matter  with  the  Director  of  the 
OSce  of  Defense  Transportation  and  coor- 
dinate yo\ir  activities. 
Respectfully. 

Ocoaax  MacKinmon. 
Mmnber  of  Congress, 
Tkird  Minnesota  District. 


9.  1947. 
Mr.  J.  M.  JoHNSoif, 

Director,  Office  ot  Defense  Transportation. 
Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
It  Is  respectfully  requested  that  you  allo- 
cate additional  tank  cars  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fuel  oil  to  Minnesota  and  the  upper 
Midwest  States.  Severe  winter  with  freezing 
temperatures  below  rero  Is  presently  being 
encountered.  Acute  fuel-oil  shortages  have 
developed  and  more  will  develop  unless  in- 
creased transportation  facilities  and  fuel  oU 
are  made  avaUable  to  these  areas.  In  Minne- 
sota and  the  upper  Midwest  States  the  se- 
verity of  t'ae  winter  Is  unmatched  elsewhere, 
and  for  this  reason  It  Is  strongly  urged  that 
this  area  should  receive  the  highest  priority 
for  the  necessary  fuel  oil  and  transportation 
facilities.  Conformance  with  this  request 
will  be  highly  appreciated  and  will  do  much 
to  relieve  suffering  and  distress.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  you  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Administrator  of  Solid  Fuels  Administration 
and  coordinate  your  activities. 
Respectfully . 

OEOtOE  MacKinnon, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Third  Minrusota  District. 

DSCEMBEB  9.  1947. 

AasocunoM  or  AuancAv  Railboaos, 

Transportation  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
You  are  reapectfully  urged  to  allocate  addi- 
tional tank  cars  for  the  shipment  of  fuel  oU 
to  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Midwest  States. 
I  believe  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
acute  suHerlng  and  distress  In  that  area  and 
that  this  section  of  our  country  should  re- 
ceive first  priority  because  the  severity  of  the 
winter  there  exceeds  that  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  otu  country.  Your  Immediate  con- 
alderation  of  this  request  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. Some  communities  there  are  pres- 
ently out  of  oil.  In  others  an  acute  shortage 
exists,  and  others  have  no  prospect  except  an 
eventual  shortage,  unless  tank  cars  are  made 
■vsUable  Immediately. 
Respectfully. 

CE09CE  MacKinnon, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Third  Minnesota  District. 

DccncBBK  9.  1947. 
AMXBicAir  Pmotxcic  iMsmrrrx, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
You  are  respectfully  urged  to  prevail  upon 
your  members  to  make  available  additional 
fuel  oU  to  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Midwest 
States.  I  believe  this  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  prevent  acute  suffering  and  distress  In 
that  area  and  that  this  eecilon  of  our  coun- 
try should  receive  first  priority  because  the 
severity  of  the  winter  there  exceeds  thst  oL 
sny  section  of  our  cctmtry.  Your  Immediate 
consideration  of  this  request  wiU  be  highly 
appreciated.  Some  communities  there  ara 
presently  out  of  oU.  in  others  an  acute  short- 
age exists  and  others  have  no  prospect  except 


sn  eventual  ahortage  \inleas  additional  fuel 
oU  Is  made  available  immediately. 
Beapectftilly. 

Obobcs  MacKinmom, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Third  Minnesota  District. 

DccxMsxs  9.  1947. 
Hon.  LuTHXa  W.  Yottngoahi., 
Governor  of  Minnesota, 

State  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
You   are   undoubtedly   familiar   with   the 
present   and   anticipated   luel-oil   shortages 
In  Minnesota.    These  are  caused  by  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  the  Increased 
consumption  of  fuel  oU.    The  early  advent 
of  a  severe  winter  has  made  it  apparent  Xhtt 
fuel  oil  is  going  to  be  In  short  supply  In 
Minnesota  this  winter  and  many  people  a!e 
^ing  to  suffer  cold  and  hardship  If  appro- 
priate steps  are  not  taken  Immediately  by 
all    governmental    agencies.      You    are    alio 
undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fuel  oil  on  the  Upper  Misslsslp]}! 
River  for  more  than  1  month  beyond  tl^e 
normal  close  of  navigation.    This  was  made 
possible  by  the  assignment  of  an  ice  breaker 
from  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  but  this 
means  of  transportation  will  be  closed  in  a 
few  days.    To  fQl  in  the  gcp  caused  by  the 
discontinuance  of  river  transportation  I  am 
presently  requesting  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  the  Solid  Fuels  Admin- 
istrator to  allocate  additional  fuel  oil  and 
tank  cars  for  the  transpDrtatlon  of  fuel  oU 
Into    Minnesota    and    the    upper    Midwest 
States.    If  you  also  feel  their  action  would 
be  helpful  I  urge  you  to  make  similar  re- 
quests.   But  I  believe  that  an  effective  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  will  call  for  additional 
action  and  le::;dershlp  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota which  you  in  your  capacity  as  Gov- 
ernor are  authorized  to  take  under  the  pow  er 
granted  to  you  to  act  in  emergencies  wh'jn 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety.     I  suggest  you  appoint  a 
State  fuel  administrator  and  local  subadmln- 
Istratcrs  with  authority  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem home  to  the  pecple.  to  urge  economical 
consumption  by  consumers,  to  maintain  a 
liaison  office  for  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination  of   Information  on   available  fuels, 
recommend  dlstrltutlon  to  areas  In  need  and 
with  further  specflc  authority  to  channel  all 
available  supplies  to  consim:ers  who  are  in 
need.     I  believe  the  police  power  vested  In 
the  States  gives  this  authority  to  you.    I  t>e- 
lleve  that  If  this  program  Is  set  up  Imme- 
diately that  It  wUl  be  able  to  operate  effi- 
ciently before  the  cmergeney  becomes  mere 
acute  and  I  believe  such  program  would  re- 
ceive the  substantial  support  of  dealers  and 
consumers  alike  upon  which  any  prcgrem 
must  necessarily  depend  for  success.    Your 
Immediate  consideration  cf  this  suggestlDn 
to  meet  an  acute  problem  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geokcz  MacKinnow, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Third  Minnesota  District. 


American  Opportanity  Proi^ram  of  United 
States  Ckaraber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  BOMNCSOTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIBS 

Tuesday,  December  9, 1947 

Mr.  O'HARA.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  called  to  a  press 


release  regarding  a  program  for  Amer- 
ican opportunity  through  advertising. 
Initiated  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  proposed  program  set  out  In  the 
press  release  is  Indeed  a  comprehensive 
one  and  is  noteworthy  In  its  scope.  So 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  advised  con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  wish  to  quote  a 
copy  of  the  press  release.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro,  I 
include  the  following  press  release: 

Nsw  Youc.  N.  Y..  November  18.— A  vast 
volunteer  effort  employing  facilities  of  many 
existing  associations  to  achieve  a  unity  of 
purpoee  unong  all  groups  in  America  for 
the  preservation  of  otir  free  competitive  sys- 
tem was  announced  today  at  a  meeting  ot 
the  Insurance  division  ttf  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Leonard  W.  lYester. 
chairman  of  the  chamber's  newly  created 
committee   on    advertising. 

Bscatise  of  the  Importance  attached  to  thla 
activity,  known  as  the  American  opportunity 
program,  the  chamber's  board  of  directors 
has  just  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
advertising  committee,  Mr.  Trester  revealed 
for  the  first  time. 

The  nsw  committee  replaces  the  former 
advertising  subcommittee  of  the  chamber's 
domestic  distribution  department,  which 
began  work  on  the  program  some  months 
ai^o.  The  group,  which  will  devote  Its  major 
attention  to  this  broad  campaign,  Is  being 
considerably  enlarged.  It  will  be  comprised 
of  leadov  drawn  from  newspaper  and  other 
media  groups,  as  well  as  from  trade  and  in- 
dustrial associations,  especially  those  which 
represent  utilities,  retail  stores,  and  other 
key  factors  at  the  community  level. 

Mr.  Trester,  a  director  of  the  United  Statea 
Chamber  and  director  of  public  policy  of 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  has  been 
named  chairman. 

Through  chambers  of  commerce  axul  other 
local  outlets,  the  oommittes  plans  to  release 
guides  and  other  materials  for  use  In  the 
Implementation  of  this  theme  by  busi- 
ness establishments  and  community  action 
groups. 

"The  open  house,  employee  meetings.  local 
speakers'  bureaus,  and  discussion  forums  are 
among  the  methods  available  to  employers 
and  community  leaders  for  getting  across  the 
fundamental  facts  about  our  system.  Its  ad- 
vant.i-E3  and  possibilities  for  impiovement." 
Mr.  Trester  said. 

"In  the  local  community  we  can  talk  with 
fellow  citizens  within  the  framework  of  their 
everyday  experience.  We  can  translate  the 
significance  of  their  own  particular  Jobs  and 
their  local  free  Institutions  In  a  way  that  Is 
meaningful  to  them. 

"Every  available  source  will  be  tapped  to 
give  substance  to  this  program.  It  calls  for 
the  most  expert  skills  from  many  speclalleed 
fields,  both  In  contributing  materials  for 
local  distribution  and  in  helping  to  carry  out 
the  program  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
KaUon. 

'  "In  spite  of  all  that  has  be«i  dcme  so  far. 
this  program  is  still  in  fluid  form,  subject 
always  to  modification  and  revision.  I  trust 
this  wlU  continue  to  be  so.  We  learn  as  ws 
process.  The  more  groups  involved,  the 
scimder  will  be  our  basic  premlsea  as  wsll 
as  our  techniques. 

"The  umbrella  of  American  opportunity 
is  available  to  cover  all  who  sincerely  want 
to  advance  this  cause.  The  chamber  Is  per- 
forming its  well-establi^ed  function  of  act- 
ing as  a  common  platform  for  all  businaas 
groups.  It  also  offers  Its  facilities  for  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  materials  de- 
signed to  aid  in  this  effort. 

"Already  we  are  exchanging  information 
and  ideas  with  a  similar  organization  in  Eng- 
land. Known  as  Aims  for  Indactrj',  it  has 
recruUed  scoess  at  regular  speakers  for  dvle 
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program  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
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Gdsen  in  Toiuft  World 


KZ1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HO? 


OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 


or  sotrrii  caiouma 

IN  THI  s:  :nat«  of  thk  xmrrKD  states 

Wednesdi  n.  December  10  (legislative  day 
ot  Thursday,  December  4>,  1947 

Mr.  JCHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  n  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed 
an  addre  ls  entitled  "The  Citlten  In  To- 
day's World."  delivered  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
W.  Davis  of  the  Carnegie  FoundaUon  for 
Intemati  >nal  Peace,  at  the  1947  session 
of  the  S  outh  Carolina  Conference  of 
Social  W  )rlc  on  November  5.  1  urge  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
ijad  othei  interested  citizens  to  this  out- 
standing discussion. 

There  )elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orde:  'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  foUom: 

Such  a  eototMVBCe  as  this  has  a  great  sig- 
nlilcmnce.  la  aMttlon  to  all  the  constructivs 
•Oorts  ttu  t  It  represents,  beeause  it  U  a  vol- 
tmtary  m<  trement  of  free  IcdlTlduals  dealing 
with  th5:i  own  problems  on  their  own  Inltl- 
•tlv*.  Alisough  thto  fact  may  appear  ob- 
vtoui.  it  1^  votth  tmphMto  bacause  in  many 

hf  giiiwiii— It  as  the  dl- 

4nd  controlling  agent.  In  acme 
conference  such  cs  this  would 
mean  that  the  gathering  was 
tb(  domination  of  tbo  government. 
ice  to  rsoo^nlaed  by  ths 
t.  es  a  bcdy  of  eitiaens  with  ths 
tf|(nlty  dr  lE dependence  and  with  liberty 
to  modal  i»etr  society  aceortUng  to  their  own 
thought )  nd  in  their  own  way.    It  shows  in 


the  finest 
ttooship 
•ot 


to 


The 
people, 
growth 
tbair 


baart  of 

Mtthoriiy 
too. 


caquras 


li::;ht  that  confident  and  free  re!a 
>2iween  the  people  and  their  gov- 
whlch  haa  been  our  source  of 
kttd  which  to  now  nx»«  than  ever 
md  vital — not  only  to  us  but  also 
natlona.    Zt  to  the  standard  that 

of  liberty  to  to  believe  In 

Indivtduato   with   capacities   for 

for   mtcUlgence   In    mastering 

and  meastiring  up  to  their 

Thto  faith  hcs  been  at  the 

ihe  long  -'■■M'"  ■M*"'^  arbitrary 

And  the  aiiiniiBBBee  of  liberty. 

coatinuing  b^ef  In  people,  de- 


be  ;lnnlng 


I  nd 


psc  Blema 


splU  their  mistakes  and  tbetr  shortcDmlngs, 
belief  in  each  other  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 
confidence  In  each  other,  reliance  on  erich 
other.    Further.  It  calls  for  sn   Immediate 
chaUenge.    always,   to   any   person   or    any 
party  laying  claim  to  complete   knowledge 
or  exclusive  power.    ThU  simple  reccgnit  on 
that  anybody  or  any  group  may  be  mistaken 
at  any  time  to  an  essential  safeguard  of  lib- 
erty.   That  to  why.  under  a  system  of  liberty, 
the  rlgtt  must  rest  with  the  pccple  to  change 
admlnit>tratlons,  correct  errors,  and  above  all 
control  their  ovrn  Uvea.     It  Implies  a  bal- 
ance of  power  m  society.    We  are  familiar 
with  ths  balance  of  power  amons  rations,  so 
that  no  one  power  c-n  dominate  the  earth. 
Liberty  means  a  balance  among  grcupe  with- 
in a  nation  so  that  no  one  party  can  au- 
tomatically be  In  ccmmand  of  the  govern- 
ment    What  we  in  America  call  democracy 
to  the  embodiment  of  these  prtartpisi  tola  I 
a  form  cf  government.     We  sometlWi  lan. 
into  a  habit  of  ulklng  and  thinking  as  if  the 
form  of  government  Itself,  rather  than  the 
principles  and  purposes  for  which  It  ex  sts. 
were   the   important   thing.    But   It   is   the 
principles,  not  the  form  In  which  they  are 
■Hgmsirl    which  are  the  essential  (cunda- 
tlons  of  a  people's  respect  and  responsibility 
for  themteives. 

The  forms  vary  widely  throuRhcut  the 
world,  but  whether  they  are  republics  or  con- 
stitutional monarchies  the  diOerent  repre- 
senutive  systems  have  this  principle  In  com- 
mon— a  belief  In  Individuals  and  In  their 
right  to  rule  themselves.  Unless  that  ldc.i 
to  truly  th?re.  the  gcvernment  cannct  be 
really  representative  but  is  instead  a  icreen 
for  a  minority  holding  the  people  in  re- 
straint. 

The  people's  rtile  of  themselves  naturally 
implies  another  risk  because  with  that  privl  ' 
lege  goes  a  prerogative  of  lUlers— the  rl^ 
to  be  wrong.  We  insist  on  sn  cpportunlt_ 
to  make  ctir  own  mistakes  and  learn  frcm  I 
them,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  endure 
the  mistakes  of  an  autocrscy  or  a  dictator- 
ship. So  democracy  as  wa  understand  It 
necessarily  means  that  any  nmjorlty  will  al- 
ways keep  open  lor  their  opponents  an  equal 
opportunity  to  speak  their  minds,  to  pv" 
lUh  their  Ideas,  to  organlxa  parties,  to  eli 
legtalators,  and  In  turn  by  persuasion  If  th 
«^w  to  form  a  majority  and  to  constltui 
the  executive  gcvernment.  The  indii]  ' 
sable  condition  is  that  no  opposition 
advocate  or  attempt  to  gain  and  hold  pci 
by  force. 

That  recognition  and  protection  of  mine 
Ity  opinion  to  freedom's  balance  of  po~ 
It  to  the  assurance  of  good  faith  and 
play  in  the  pcliUcal  struggle.  We  cs 
bers  of  such  a  e'Cicty  have  to  guarantre 
each  other  the  privileges  and  safeguards  tl 
we  all  together  want.  And  precisely  bccst 
we  do  insUt  on  rights  for  opposing  grcuj 
^iiwfiTu  the  first  of  these  prlvlleccs  and  saf< 
gvards  we  need  the  certainty  thst  whatevi 
programs  or  tef.^rms  one  group  or  anotl 
may  seek,  the  appeal  will  be  to  reason  a 
never  to  violence,  that  there  wUl  be  accept 
anco  of  decision  by  a  majcrlty  and  crtlerj 
and  peaceful  procedure  by  social  imderst 
leg. 

The  fundamental  freedom  to  the  fret 
to  modify  opinions  and  policies,  by 
and   stxidy   snd   writing.    This   is   of 
alsnlficanco    than    any   part  cular   prcgr 
It  Is  the  method  ins?parul):e  from  in':olli3c_ 
Judgment   and    indispensable   to   Indlvidui 
freedom  ei  action,  by  which  all  prcgrat 
may   be   tested.    All   our   dlscover:es   coi 
from  aqMittnent  and  proof:  all  our  enllght 
ment  taaa  iMd  to  be  achieved  prcgresati 
in  this  way.    In  the  aaarch  for  solutions 
our  prcblems.  we  need  to  expose  all  Ida 
and  proposala  to  crlUetom  and  ccmparii 
Reftisol  of  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  tui 
any  system,  whatever  Its  merits  In  other 
gards.  amcimta  to  refr^ai  of  the  right 
think.    Without  thto  liberty  of  the  mind, 
other  rishu  can  ba  mt: 


I  the  past,  demoe- 
^Ir  ground  against 
ftir  soundness  was 

a  struggle  with 
Now  the  odds  are 
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eace  in  the  world, 
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with  all  the  o'her 
[  the  people  believe 
rtlcularly  E^lg^and 
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)n    the    contrary, 
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In   all   realms.    A 
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»ve  nothing  to  fear 
rem  such  relation- 
led  peoples, 
today  any  democ- 
ftver  before,  and  the 
growing  steadily 
let  propulsion  hsve 
|e  natloos  ere  inter- 
»nt  communication 
liable  or  imrellable. 
the  heart  of  the 
We  as  citizens  can 
^Ives  with  our  own 
with  other  perple 
l>e  simpler  snd  often 
(But  otir  life  is  now 
jpens  In  other  parts 
[in  one  of  our  States 
^at  happened  in  an- 
on   governments, 
bystcm.  is  to  provide 
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requires.  Here  the  Issue  for  the  democracies 
croBSsa  the  frontiers  of  their  homelands, 
reaches  out  Into  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
brings  them  into  contact  with  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  social  problems  and  polltteat 
issues.  The  cltlaen  finds  his  community 
linked  with  other  conununltles  around  the 
(lobe. 

The  octmtrlM  thst  did  not  believe  In  what 
we  mean  by  frredom  and  democracy  have 
sought  aoelal  welfare  by  other  methods,  by 
ooUectlviwd  economy,  and  state  supremacy. 
The  Individual  had  none  of  the  Importance 
and  freedom  that  we  assign  to  individuals, 
and  that  makes  our  wsy  of  life  what  it  is  to 
us.  In  place  of  the  Idea  that  individuals 
build  the  community  snd  the  nation  and 
form  governments  to  represent  and  serve 
them,  leaders  in  those  other  countries  set  up 
the  Idea  that  individuals  exist  for  the  state 
as  an  end  in  Itself  and  as  the  supreme  value. 
We  had  to  defeat  such  systems  in  Germany 
and  Italy  and  Japan,  which  we  called  totali- 
tarian. In  order  to  defend  ourselves  and  otir 
society  from  their  threat.  Now  we  find  our- 
selves facing  another  kind  of  totalitarian 
system  In  Soviet  Russis,  based  on  different 
concepts  from  those  others  and  operated  for 
(Ufferent  purposes,  but  Just  as  surely  subordi- 
nating the  individual  to  the  one-party  state 
•nd  by  thto  method  seeking  social  welfare. 
The  Issues  between  lu  meet  most  passion- 
ately and  persistently  in  the  field  of  ideas, 
as  they  did  with  those  others  which  were 
vanquished  in  the  war,  and  the  contest  to 
first  for  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  the  great 
challenge  to  free  clttsens  in  todsy's  world, 
but  it  need  not  mean  war. 

We  eeek  our  social  welfare  by  our  faith  in 
Indivtduato  and  their  initiative  in  our  pop- 
ular   sovereignty.      Therefore,    otxr    system 
must  hold  out  to  a  large  majority  of  our 
people  a  practical  yKO^tcX  d  reasonable  sat- 
lafactlon  for  their  waate.     Tbe  stsbillty  of 
Item  has  been  and  to  in  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  prefer  It  to  any  othor  even 
when  we  disagree  entirely  with  the  party  In 
power.    So  long  as  this  is  so.  ovir  system  can- 
not really  be  undermined  from  outshte.  Only 
If  we  should  get  into  a  situation  in  which 
•  large  proportion  of  our  people  would  feel 
that  the  odds  were  against  them,  thst  they 
had  no  prospect  of  reasonable  satisfaction 
jh  their  own  work,  only  then  would  our 
be  endangered,  and  from  inside.    We 
operave  not  by  the  grip  of  fear  but  by  the 
force  of  hope.     Oiu  methods  and  programs 
cannot  be  imposed.   We  are  not  a  police  sUte, 
but  a  political  society   whose   leaders  con- 
stantly turn  back  to  tbe  sources  of  power 
among  the  people  and  rally  support  from 
them.    That  to  our  main  reliance  and  safe- 
guard.      Our     peace     and     prosperity     and 
strength  spring  from  this  trvist  and  under- 
standing smong  us.    That  is  the  example  we 
•et,  which  exerts   lu  influence  throughout 
the  world.    It  depends  on  the  citizens  and  on 
their  activities  in  their  own  communities. 
In  all  our  talk  and  thotight  about  democ- 
racy, let  us  remember  that  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  human  rights  depends  on  citi- 
zens who  are  active.    Indifference  and  pas- 
sivity on  the  part  of  the  people  can  rapidly 
turn  s  democracy  Into  a  bureaucracy  In  which 
the    most    determined    will    grasp    power, 
■traitjacket  public  opinion,  and  rear  a  pres- 
sure group  as  the  government.    An  active 
eittoeo   to  more  than  an  active  Indlvldtial. 
The  active  fcltlzen  considers  and  Includes  the 
tntereets  and  rights  and  welfare  of  his  fellow 
along  with  his  own.    In   wwk  he 
the  duty  to  give  s  fslr  exchange 
In  goods  or  ssi  lines  for  what  he  receives  in 
rettirn.    In  soelal  and  public  affairs  he  also 
a  responsibility      He  receives  the 
Its  of  the  esUbltehed  laws,  of  order  and 
_. and  of  mutual  protection;  and  in  re- 
turn be  takes  bis  part  in  maintaining  tbem. 
The  creation  of  theee  beneflU  have  been  as 
hard   as   winning  a  war.    Freedom   is   the 
karttage  of  a  long  struggle  which  must  be 
«oaUnued.     A  vote  from  time  to  time  in  eleo- 
to  not  enough.    Good  institutions  and 


tows  are  the  outcome  of  patient  and  renewed 
teamwork.  The  eitiaens  who  take  part  in  It, 
locally  or  nationally,  not  only  contribute 
their  own  Ideas,  judgment,  loyalty,  and  per- 
sistence; they  not  only  gain  in  knowledge  uf 
the  social,  political  and  economic  conditions 
In  the  community;  they  XK>t  only  help  to  keep 
their  own  democracy  healthy;  but  they  also 
strengthen  it  in  the  world.  The  fitness  of 
mxxj  democracy  can  be  measured  by  the  pro- 
portion of  Its  active  eitiaens.  They  are  tlie 
red  corpuscles  in  the  bloodstrecuns  of  tlie 
bcdy  politic,  "fhe  others,  the  passive  eiti- 
aens, hsve  to  be  carried  along,  hut  it  is  the 
active  ones  who  keep  democracy  alive  and 
alert.  The  sucoess  of  America  has  been  due 
in  large  measure  to  tbe  ntmabers  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  developed  and  exercised  this 
capacity  for  making  the  democratic  way  work 
and  in  doing  so  have  learned  to  rely  on  their 
fellow  citizens  as  well  as  on  themselves. 
They  are  the  basis  of  the  contribution  we  can 
make  to  order  and  peace  and  welfare  in  the 
world. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  It  was  more 
important  to  make  the  American  way  wc»-k 
well.    That  used  to  be  a  problem  primarily 
for  ourselves.    Now  the  results  of  what  we 
do  are  observed  and  the  effects  are  felt  every- 
where.   So.  also,  there  can  hardly  have  been 
a  time  when  It  was  more  stimtilating  to  he 
an    American.      This    task    of    making    the 
American  way  work  rests  on  Individuals  and 
groups  acting  in  whatever  way  they  can.    It 
cannot  be  done  from  any  one  center.    The 
nature  of  the  American  way  to  that  it  has  to 
be  operated  by  many  people  and  from  many 
placea.    All  together  they  maintain  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  and  its  standing  in  the 
world.    They  make  It  possible  for  our  repre- 
sentatives to  act  effectively  for  peace  and  se- 
curity   in    other   regions    from    which    they 
might  otherwise  be  a  threat  to  our  own  posi- 
tion   in    the   American   hemispliere.     They 
make  it  possible  for  our  influence  to  count  for 
order  and  the  gradual  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts.     We  have  won   a  war 
fa-iumphantly,  but  victory  has  not  yet  yielded 
aeciurity  or  real   peace.     Agreement   on   the 
terms  of  a  treaty  for  Germany  still  seems  far 
away,  and  a  beginning  has  not  been  made  on 
negotiation  of  terms  for  a  treaty  with  Japan. 
Along  with  the  triato  of  reorganizing  our  own 
life  and  meeting  the  costs  of  tiie  struggle,  we 
face  also  another  obligation.     As  ths  only 
tmtouched  and  unweakened  power,  we  must 
assist  ttie  nations  of  western  Europe  to  get 
their   people   and   their  productive   systems 
back  effectively  to  work,  so  that  they  may 
clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  beat  their 
houses  and  avoid  the  dtotress  that  might 
produce  revolution  and  social  strife.    Thto  to 
urgent,  for  shortages  and  suffering  are  likely 
to  be  worse  thto  winter  than  last  winter. 

We  are  still  under  hostile  pressure,  and  we 
sre  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  each 
other,  both  as  economic  groups  and  as  indi- 
viduals. Tet  many  Americans  assume  the 
existence  of  liberty  and  opportimity  as  they 
assume  sunlight  and  air.  They  want  to  take 
freedom  easy.  We  need  a  wider  rediscovery 
of  the  spirit  which  can  make  our  country  an 
encotuuglng  example,  proving  that  men  and 
women  can  govern  themselves  and  share 
prosperity  equitably,  an  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  the  spirit  which  you  demon- 
strate In  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of 
Social  Wcu-k.  Yotir  members  act,  as  natural- 
ly they  have  to  do,  where  they  are  and  in  the 
circumstances  that  they  know.  But  your  ac- 
tion does  not  stop  there.  Whatever  Improves 
conditions  here,  whatever  Increases  content- 
ment here,  whatever  heightens  hope  here, 
helps  to  make  the  American  way  work,  aids 
the  Nation  as  well  as  the  State,  adds  to  our 
Importance  and  Influence  In  the  world.  That 
to  one  answer  to  the  people  who  look  at  the 
troubles  beyond  our  txvders  and  say,  "But 
what  can  I  do  about  it  all?"  We  can  first 
do  something  wtiere  we  are,  and  them  try 
to  connect  what  we  do  with  like  efforts  In 
other  places. 


We  are  in  one  world  with  other  peoples, 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  unified;  so,  in  any 
case,  we  have  to  face  the  fact.     Because  of 
our  sixe   and   strength,   we   have   a  greater 
capacity  to  deteimine  events  for  good  or  ill 
than  any  other  people.    Otu-  ability  to  pro- 
duce to  about  equal  to  the  combined  abili- 
ties of  all  tlw  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 
What  vre  decide  and  do  vrill  count  tremen- 
dously either  to  advance  the  conditions  of 
peace  or  to  Increase  tbe  tendency  towards 
war.    We  took  a  chief  part  In  establishing 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies:  we  are 
the  leading  memb«-  of  the  United  Nations: 
It  to  the  central  fteld  for  our  foreign  policy. 
Tet,  already  maixy  of  our  people  are  asking, 
"Will  the  United  Nations  workt"    The  an- 
swer is,  "Tee — If  enough  people  of  the  mem- 
ber nations.  In  whose  name  it  was  set  up. 
want  It  to  work,  insist  that  their  govern- 
ments do  everything  In  their  power  to  make 
It  work,  and  flrrt  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States."     The  International  need  to 
just  what   It  to  In   community  and   soelal 
work,  to  develop  in  enough  people  the  sense 
of  reqx>nslblllty  to  find  the  facts  they  must 
know  and  to  cooperate  with  others  In  work- 
ing out  practical  agreements  based  on  those 
facts,    "nils  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
give  up  principles  which  from  otir  point  of 
view  are  fundamental,  for  the  sake  of  an 
apparent  agreement  which  would  not  be  an 
actiuil  agreement.    It  does  mean  patience  In 
negotiating  with  those  who  hold  other  points 
of  view,  willingness  to  regard  other  proposals 
as  contributions  to  the  thinking  through  at 
common  problems  and  to  analyse  them  im- 
partially, and  observance  of  the  pledge  not  to 
use  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  tbe 
Independence  or  Integrity  of  a  neighbor  or 
member   nation,    together   with    insistence 
that  others  observe  it  likewise.     We  have 
promteed   also,    \mder   the    Charter   of   the 
United  Nations,  to  advance  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  to  promote  understanding  tiutragh- 
out  the  world.    The  responBlbility  for  hon- 
oring these  engagements  starts  with  tis,  in 
our  families  and  communities.    We  have  to 
be  ready  to  combat  prejudice  among  our- 
selves and  promote  understanding  of  other 
nations  and  their  problems,  and  we  have  to 
be  ready  to  accept  and  aid  the  plans  that  may 
be  necessary  for  relief  of  stiffering  and  for 
reconstruction  in  the  war -damaged  countries. 
The  future  of  our  civilization  seems  to  me 
to  depend  on  the  outcome  of  a  contest  be- 
tween forces  for  imdermlning  Its  social  struc- 
ttire  and  forces  for  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.     Men  and  women  of 
good  will  are  seriously  troubled  over  the  des- 
perate plight  into  which  the  world  1  'is  bean 
brotight  by  total  warfare,  and  over  the  praa- 
pect  that  there  might  be  another  war  with 
still  more  terrible  means  which  would   be 
even  more  ruinous  and  would  directly  strike 
the  United  States.    Since  the  immediate  fu- 
ture to  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  adult 
population,  the  importance  of  their  action 
for  understanding  to  manifest.    As  dtiaans 
their  field  of  influence,  in  most  cases,  to  In 
the  community  in  which  they  live.     Still, 
their  conduct  as  commiulty  citizens  can  be 
related,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  larger  prob- 
lems that  press  on  their  commiwlties  from 
outside.    That  relationship  starts  with  their 
own  education   as  adulu,   and  extends   to 
their  fellow  members  of  the  community.    As 
they  learn,  they  become  effective  as  groups. 
These  groups,  by  States,  by  regions,  and  na- 
tionally, surely  if  slowly  become  effective  in 
fwming  a  world  public  opinion.     We  ha»e 
only  to  prevent  one  war.  the  next  war,  long 
enough  to  give  us  time  to  apply  oui  modem 
knowledge  to  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  and 
our  negotiating  power  to  tbe  problem  of  se- 
ctirlty.    That  means,  first  of  all.  an  informed 
public  sentiment,  a  will  that  these  possibili- 
ties be  pursued  resolutely,  and  a  faith  In  otar 
ability  to  act  effectively  through  the  United 
Nations.     Against    the   forces   pulling   back 
towards  despair  and  conflict,  there  are  forces 
pulling  forward  towards  the  world  we  want. 
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I  close  with  a  quotation  from  a  book  re- 
cently written  by  my  wife: 

"There  are  three  aspects  to  this  United 
Naiona  world  Idea.    Educational— we  have  to 
imderstand  the  United  Nations,  our  world 
and    Americas    part    in    it.      Political— we 
should  act  on  what  we  understand.     Prae- 
tical— we  must.  If  only  In  our  own  interest, 
help  other  nations  back  to  normal.    If  you 
want  to  learn  and  then  act.  first  look  arcund 
In    your    own    community.      What    is    the 
church,  the  school,  your  society,  or  your  clutoJ 
doing  for  oeace.  educationally,  politically,  on 
pnetlcally?     If    nothing,   start    aomethlng.! 
•mated  with  a  going  movement.    If  some- 
thing. Join  It.  get  your  friends  to  Join,  and 
give  all  the  time  and  thought  you  can  spare^ 
■very  time  you  Join  with  a  socUl-min<l*-" 
group  to  urge  upon  your  Government  an  1 
portant  bill  about  lowered  tariffs  or  a  fe 
clgn  loan  or  recstabllablng  some  food  contr 
you  are  swaying  your  own  and  your  children^ 
destiny.    Every  time  you  send  food,  clothes," 
or  books  to  needy  foreign  countries,  you  ar»j 
promoting  American  and  world  prosperity, 
we  Americans,  men  snd  women,  pull  togetl 
for  peace  as  we  did  for  war.  then  we  are 
that  much  safer  from  the  atomic  bomb.  1 
unknown   enemy,   and   the   war   that    mv 
never  happen"   (World  on  My  Doorstep. 
Harriet  Eager  DavU). 


esch  uoge 
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kre  doing  aomethlng  about  public 
have    aa    part    of    the    United 
s^tcm  the  World  Health  Organm- 
to  the  aame  task  and  prepared 
with  your  work.    If  you  are  in- 
improvtng  agriculture  and  nutri- 
have   the   Food    and    Agriculture 
m  ftctlng  to  extend  programs  for 
throughout  the  world.     If  you 
dttter  conditions  of  Isbor  snd  tndus- 
tMve  the  International  Labor  Or- 
In  which  represenutlves  of  gov- 
and     Industries     and     labor     all 
If   you   want   to  enlarge   trade. 
the  prospect  of  the  International 
lanMatlon  for  which  s  conference 
this  manth  iB  Babana.    If  you 
ncrease  undentaadlng.  to  advance 
of  ideas  and  knowledge  and 
of  the  arts,   you   bsve   the 
llatloaa  Sducatlonal.  Scientific  and 
OrfSDlmtton.  meeting  this  month 
City  to  outline  iU  plans  for  next 
•nd  other  acendee  are  available 
by  the  peofAe  and  their  govern- 
do  anything  chat  they  can  agree 
icktng  them  all.  you  have  the 
filatlons  Assembly,  the  public  forum 
wprld  where  the  members  stand  on 
footing  to  consult  and  debate  with 
And  in  none  of  these  agencies 
he  possirslllty  of  one  nation  block- 
by   a  veto.     They  can   come    to 
tfeetetoBalby  a  majority  or  at  most  by  a  two- 
vqce.  and  then  the  recommendations 
member  nations.     Thst  la  where 
4omes.  since  one  member  nstlon  may 
follow  a  leeowiraenrtatton.  while 
are  prepared  t»  icft  tofather  may 
#ut. 
can  see  the  Importance  of  public 
3f  getting  people  to  understand  the 
between    thetr    problems    and 
•nd  then  to  support  cooper- 
ative plitaa  through  the  United  Nations  to 
K^fe  th(  i«  parts  ot  the  problems  together. 
The  Unl  «d  Rations  caimot  work  by  Itself, 
but  that  kind  of  poptilar  support  can  make 
It  work.    And  in  this  rafar*  what  we  can  do 
la  Bore    mportant  than  wtat  any  other  na- 
Uon  can  ito  ttecause  we  operate  from  stablUty 
and  str«  kffth. 


RepoH  to  tkc  People— P»rt  4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  rwxAs 

IN  THE  SINATl  OF  THB  UNTTTO  8TA1 

Wednesday,  December  10  (legislative 
of  Thursday,  December  0. 1947 

Mr.  OTDANIEL.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print 
In    the    Appendix    of    the    Ricoko 
fourth  report  to  the  people,  broadcast 
September  25  la.st  from  Stations  KPR< 
In  Houston:  WBAP.  In  Fort  Worth;  ai 
WOAL.  in  San  Antonio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr< 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtc< 
as  follows: 

How  do  you  do.  ladlea  and  gentlemen, 
hello  there,   boys   and  girls.    This   U   yc 
United    Ststes    Senator.    W.    Lax    OT)a> 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  speaking  in  the  fox 
and  last  ot  a  aarlaa  ot  Reporu  to  the  Pc 
from  the  stndloa  of  WOAI.  1300.  San  Ant 
Tex.    I  want  to  again  say  that  coplaajif 
four  of  thcee  radio  broadcasU  wUl  be 
free  to  anyone  in  Texas,  or  any  other 
who  will  wriu  me  and  request  same, 
addreee  is  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

My  main  purpose  In  making  thaae 
reports  to  the  citizens  of  my  State  la  to  i 
the  alarm  of  approaching  destruction 
Is  fsclng  jrour  Nation  and  mine. 

America  haa  reached  the  croes-roeds. 
far    t>eyond    the    craas-roads.    and  is 
traveling  In   the  wrong  direction. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  instead  I  clai 
to  be  a  realist. 

Other  great  naUons  of  the  past 
fallen,  and  in  most  cases  the  desti 
was  wrought  from  within,  snd  not 
without. 

This    great    Nation    of    ours    has 
wrecked  from  within  by  a  gang  of  old 
gies  whom  you  folks  have  worshipped 
kept  in  power  too  long. 

Tour  Government  at  Waahlngton  ts 
up  with  stagnant  senUe  old  men  who 
become   vain.   Jeatowa.  conniving,    and 
bued   with   the    obaMalou    that   their 
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professional  pcdltlelans  had  sold  them  down 
the  river  until  one  sad  day  they  found  them- 
aalvaa  being  driven  down  the  highways  like 
tfrofae  of  cattle,  thetr  country  destroyed,  and 
their  government  gone. 

Now  I  want  you  folk  to  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  cry  "WoU .  wolf"  and  quit  there 
without  telling  you  what  I  think  you  can 
do  to  save  your  country. 

You  wIU  note  that  I  said  I  intend  to  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  to  save  your  govern- 
ment— not  what  I  can  do. 

Nobody  has  a  higher  opinion  of  our  eon- 
Ktltutional  form  of  government  than  I  have, 
but  that  Constitution  lying  in  the  Congres- 
sional IJbrary  at  Washington  alone  cannot 
save  us — our  success  or  failure  lies  In  wheth- 
er or  not  we  all  follow  the  mandates  of  that 
Constitution  to  the  letter. 

It  waa  patterned  after  the  holy  word  at 
Ood.  and  the  teachings  of  Christ.  For  many 
years  after  It  was  written  and  adopted  otir 
forefathers,  including  the  public  officials, 
considered  It  to  be  a  road  guide  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  our  people. 

Now  the  guiding  UghU  In  your  admiuls- 
tratlon  at  Washington  employ  the  smartest 
attorneys  they  can  find  to  figure  out  ways  and 
means  of  by-paaslng  the  Constl':utlon  so  they 
may  carry  out  their  peculiar  philosophy  ol 
government.  Yes;  we  still  have  the  Consti- 
tution, but  It  Is  now  looked  upon  by  the 
Waalilngion  smart  boys  as  an  antique  heir- 
loom. I  also  want  to  restate  my  faith  in  the 
good  Judgment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
good  cltliens  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  them  wUl  find  the  right 
solution  to  every  one  of  otir  problems,  pro- 
viding they  are  in  poasasslon  of  all  the  facts 
at  the  time  they  make  their  decisions. 

But  friends  I  Ull  you  frankly  the  truth  is 
being  Willfully  withheld  from  you.  and  all 
you  are  permitted  to  read  or  hear  Is  the  dis- 
torted facta,  half-truths,  and  bedtime  stories. 
Thare  Is  •  paaage  in  the  Holy  Bible  aimed 
strsight  at  the  people  of  thU  Nation.  It 
says;  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free."  Now  before  I  tell  you 
what  I  think  you  folks  can  do  to  save  your 
Nation.  I  want  to  make  a  few  other  observa- 
tions. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  your  lawmakers  have  stifled  production 
during  the  past   14  yews  by  passing  every 
law  they  oould  think  of  to  stop  or  retard 
production.    By  the  Wagner  Act,  nobody  Is 
permitted  to  work  more  than  40  hours  per 
week,  except  by  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on 
the  consumers  of  the  NaUon  of  60  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  to  these  workers.    There 
are  70,000.000  people  now  working  for  wages 
In  thU  Nation.    Xf  they  worked  80  hours 
per  week   Instead  of  40,  production  would 
be  increased  by  700.000,000  hours  per  week. 
At  an  average  of  •!  per  hour,  that  would 
put  into  the  pockets  of  the  laboring  people 
of    thto   nation    gVOO.OOO.OOO    per    week.    It 
would  alao  give  to  the  consumers  of  this 
Nstlon  25  percent  more  houses,  food,  auto- 
mobiles, farm  machinery,  refrigerators,  and 
other  neceasltles  of  lite  for  which  the  people 
are   crying   and   for   which   they   have   the 
money  with  which  to  buy.    But  your  Im- 
practical lawmakers  have  a  different  idea  of 
how  to  bring  on  prosperity     •     •     •     they 
like  the  easy  money-prlnting-prees  method, 
so  they  passed  the  law  that  forced  the  labor- 
ing people  to  quit  work  each  week  after  they 
have  put  in  40  hotirs,  and  thus  not  be  able 
to  have   more   money   with   which  to  btiy 
food,  houses,   and  other  things  they  need. 
Then  the  lawmakers  wanted  to  contribute 
their  bit  to  child  delinquency,  so  they  pro- 
hibited everybody  from  working  until  they 
arc  1«  years  of  age.  but  those  strong  young 
boys  and  girls  sUll  do  their  bit  at  eating  all 
they  wmnt  at  the  family  Uble  at  the  expense 
of  dad  and  mother  who  both  have  to  wortc 
nom   to   make   a  living   for   their  families. 
Then  the  long-haired  lawmakers  pass  mora 
laws  prohiblUng  everybody  froaa  warting  for 


vrages  after  they  readi  the  age  of  CS,  or  de- 
duct the  araoimt  such  people  earn  from  their 
old-age  pensions,  so  as  a  result  not  many 
of  these  people  have  a  bitftUng  dealre  to 
work  for  wages  when  they  can  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  In  the  form  qf  pensions 
for  not  working.  8o  you  can  see  that  the  do- 
gooders  and  op-lifters  and  soft-soapers  In 
your  Federal  Government  have  hogtled  all 
the  able-bodied  cltlaens  16  years  of  age  ami 
under,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  and 
women  over  66,  and  70.000.000  of  the  men  and 
women  In  between  those  ages,  and  by  law 
have  stopped  them  from  working  and  In- 
creasing production. 

Then  on  top  of  this  method  of  slamming 
the  brakes  on  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, this  gang  of  New  Deal  theorists  have 
failed  completely  to  alter  or  amend  God's 
laws  of  baby  production,  and  as  a  result 
the  population  of  this  Nation  has  Increased 
during  this  14-year  period  of  New  Deal  night- 
mare from  120,000,OCO  people  to  143.000.000 
people,  so  here  we  have  23.000.000  new  mouths 
to  feed,  and  bodies  to  clothe  and  house,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  these  23.000.000  newcomers 
are  permitted  to  produce  a  single  thing,  be- 
cause n<»e  oC  them  are  10  years  of  sge  yet. 
Bo  the  only  thing  under  the  shining  sun 
that  has  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  limited 
producing  we  have  are  the  new  Inventions 
aiul  labor-saving  devices  which  some  of  our 
inventors  and  scientists  have  devised  to  in- 
crease production  by  machinery.  And  the 
New  Deal  Congrees  h&s  not  overlooked  this 
Interference  with  their  plans  of  destruction 
becauae  they  have  passed  laws  to  curb  the 
activities  of  inventors  and  scientists. 

Now  on  top  of  all  this,  these  big  brains  In 
Washington  have  continued  wartime  taxes 
in  peacetime  economy  for  more  than  2  years 
after  all  of  oxir  enemies  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. This  means  that  they  are  sapping 
such  a  large  proportion  of  everybody's  earn- 
ings that  they  have  practically  destroyed  the 
desire  of  real  producers  to  Increase  their  pro- 
duction. The  plague  has  gone  so  far  that 
there  are  many  actual  cases  existing  where 
some  large  producers  of  consumer  goods  win 
earn  less  net  profit,  after  taxes,  by  increasing 
their  production  than  by  holding  their  pro- 
duction down  to  a  lower  level. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  risk  of  loss  involved  in  building 
new  facilltiea  for  increasing  capacity  is  so 
great  that  the  venture  is  not  undertaken — 
and  the  potential  production  never  material- 
ises. I  am  only  pointing  out  to  you  folks 
some  of  the  monumental  blunders  that  your 
lawmakers  and  administration  leaders  have 
made  which  has  brought  va  right  up  to  the 
tu-ink  of  a  terrible  crisis.  Time  does  not  per- 
mit to  explain  all  of  them.  But  on  this  last 
Issue  of  taxes.  Just  think  of  the  expansion 
in  producing  facilities  that  could  be  built 
each  year  with  the  twenty  or  twenty-live  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  your  Government  Is  sy- 
phoning off  from  the  people  each  year,  and 
taking  it  to  Washington  to  spend  foolishly, 
squander,  or  give  away.  If  these  twenty  or 
twenty-five  billions  were  permitted  to  remain 
In  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  It  tised  to  be 
before  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  It  would 
be  spent  for  enlarging  production  fa:nilties, 
building  homes,  schools,  and  churches,  im- 
proving farms  and  ranches,  highways,  and  our 
towns  and  cities.  Instead  of  the  people 
building  up  their  communities  with  their 
earnings  as  they  tued  to  do,  'ttie  Govern- 
ment is  taking  those  earnings  and  distribut- 
ing them  all  over  the  world,  and  then  bor- 
rovrlng  money  to  send  back  to  the  States, 
cities  and  counties  to  build  schools,  airports, 
dams  and  other  public  Improvements. 

By  this  process  the  Government  Is  placing 
large  groups  of  our  voting  citizens  under  ob- 
ligation to  the  administration  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  retaining  Itself  in  power.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  this  It  Is  taking  this  money  from 
the  taxna3rers  to  pack  around  two  and  one- 
half  million  fliukles  on  the  Government  pay 
rou,  oaoat  of  whom  do  little  more  than  gs^ 


into  each  other's  way.  And  with  our  Consti- 
tution sbandoned.  our  people  taxed  nearly  to 
extinction,  production  stifled,  and  our  whole 
economic  structure  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the 
worst  depressions  In  history,  these  big-headed 
Government  officials  In  droves  are  flying  all 
over  the  world  In  warplanes  and  battleships 
at  taxpayers'  expense  trying  to  ahow-oC  how 
rich  we  are  and  bow  smart  we  are,  and  try- 
ing to  stick  our  noses  into  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  every  other  nation  on  earth  and  tell 
them  how  to  run  their  own  affairs.  And  I 
can  tell  you  folks  now,  before  they  all  get 
back  and  make  their  speeches  in  Congress, 
snd  over  the  air.  that  not  a  single  idea  will 
be  advanced  by  one  of  them,  except  to  spend. 
or  squander,  or  give  away  more  of  our  bor- 
rowed money,  and  keep  running  this  Nation 
further  into  debt. 

One  of  ttie  aaoat  silly  propoattians  ev«r 
propounded  by  the  ruling  dynasty  at  Waah- 
lngton is  the  fallacy  that  this  NaUon  must 
keep  on  increasing  the  exportation  of  more 
and  more  of  our  food,  clothing,  and  other 
things  to  foreign  countries,  even  if  our  Gov- 
ernment has  to  give  those  nations  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  ova  people  for  these  prod- 
iKts.     I  have  the  official  figures  put  out  by 
our  own  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce showing  that  for  the  10-year  period 
preceding  the  recent  world  war,  only  3.2  per- 
cent of  our  total   business  was   for  export. 
We  also  Imported  more  than  we  exported. 
The  life  of  this  Nation  does  not  depend  upon 
exporu.    as    these   <lreamy   New    Dealers   in 
Washington  t^  you.    The  statisties  prove 
this  point.    And  certainly  any  schoolboy  or 
girl  could  flgtire  out  that  absolutely  nothing 
can  be  gained  in  exporting  our  goods  when 
we  have  to  give  to  foreign  natioru  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  export. 
That  is  silly  rot.     And  there  is  even  a  darker 
side  to  this  export  picture.    Kvery  buslneee 
man    and    woman    knows    that    when    thla 
Nation  produces  more  wheat,  cotton,  meat, 
or  other  product  than  is  needed,  the  mar- 
ket goes  down,  but  if  we  do  not  produce 
enough,  the  market  goes  up.     If  more  people 
take   more   eggs  to   town   than   the   buyers 
want,  the  price  goes  down,  but  If  there  are 
fewer  eggs  taken  to  market  than  the  people 
want,  the  market  goes  up.    That  Is  conunon 
knowledge.    So  with  that  in  mind  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you  that  your  Oovemment 
oflUclals  are  entirely  responsible  for  the  run- 
away prices  on  these  markets  of  food  prod- 
ucts.  They  are  responsible  because  they  hava 
given  to  foreign  nations  enough  money  to  buy 
eiK>ugh  of  our  products  so  that  a  idiortaga 
exists  here  at  home,  snd  that  has  run  the 
prices  up.    Now  you  can  have  your  own  opin- 
ion about  this,  but  I.  myself,  am  definitely 
convinced  thst  your  own  gang  of  New  Deal 
ofBclals  In  Washington  did  this  very  thing  for 
the  specific  purpose  of   running  our   food 
prices  up  so  they  can  have  support  In  the 
next  Congress  to  reimpose  price-fixing  on  the 
people  of  this  Nation.   With  prices  skyrockst- 
ing  like  they  are,  a  lot  of  good  people  are 
going   to  petition  their  Representatives   In 
Congress  to  reimpose  OPA  upon  you.    I  know 
how  hard  the  administration  fought  to  retain 
OPA,  and  I  know  how  determined  they  are  to 
regiment  and  control  and  dictate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation.    Knowing  all  of  this  con- 
vinces me  that  they  deliberately  planned  and 
put  into  effect  this  prooees  of  running  up  food 
prices  In  order  to  get  support  from  the  people 
for  renewal  of  OPA,  or  price  controls  under 
aonae  other  less  offensive  name-. 

You  Just  wait  and  see  what  happens  about 
price  control  as  soon  as  Congress  convenea. 
and  remember  what  I  am  telling  you. 

Now  while  I  am  discussing  these  funda- 
mental pcDblems,  I  do  not  want  axiybody  to 
get  the  tmpreaslon  that  I  am  heartleas  and 
that  I  do  not  l>elieve  In  helping  poor  starring 
people.  Nobody  believes  In  helping  the  poor 
more  than  I  do.  and  I  practice  what  I  preach. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  any  hnman  being  suffer 
of  hunger,  or  from  ecM,  or  diseaee.  and  I  wUl 
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do  my  tlMirt  to  relieve  their  misery.    But  1 
•iao  bell«v<   In  the  Coiutltutlon  of  the  Unlte<l 
States    an*  1  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  and 
de>nd  It.     1  have  studied  the  Conatltutlon 
caremily.  i  nd  I  fall  to  And  therein  any  dele- 
gatloD  at  I  amm  fnnted  by  the  people  to  any 
or  tttir  t  sMle  eAcUls  to  take  money  cut 
of  the  pe<plei  pockets  by  taxation  or  any 
other   pro  ess.    and   give   that   money    away 
to  anybod  r  for  charity.    In  other  worde.  cur 
vtH  tanb  Umv*  aet  up  a  government  and  not 
m  dMrtlal  !•  iMf  nlnflnn  when  they  estab- 
lished th<    United  States  d  AoMrtca.     The 
people  ret  Uned  unto  HnWMl^li  the  right  to 
practice  c  larlty  in  their  own  Individual  way*. 
And  in  ny  opinion  that  waa  a  wtae  policy 
because  anybody  knows  how  free  and  easy 
moat  peo|  le  can  be  In  giving  away  the  other 
fellow's  ««ney.     I  also  believe  that  when 
the  Lord  \  ifA  all  HU  people  to  be  charitable 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  encourage  pocket 
picking  ai  a  maans  of  charity.    80,  until  the 
people  of  iila  Matlon  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Umed  Slates  so  as  to  provide  for 
charity  b  r  u«atlon.  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
poee  the    ;lvlng  sway  of  the  people  s  treasure 
and  good  i  by  public  oOclals.    Let  us  look  at 
the    proj  oaitlon    from    another    angle — the 
practical  angle.     Our  Government  does  not 
have  to  g  0  to  Europe  to  Ond  people  who  will 
stop  sow  ng  and  reaping,  and  working  and 
prodtKln  !  aa  long  as  somebody  else  will  sow 
and  reap  and  work  and  produce  the  food  for 
them  an  I  hand  it  to  them  free  on  a  silver 
platter.    Those  people  over  there  are  human, 
and  the]    will  never  work  and  produce  for 
themselv  m  as  long  as  we  give  them  food  and 
clothes.     And  when  we  come  to  the  place 
where  vwi  can  no  longer  give  to  them,  they 
wUI  bee<  me  our  eternal   enemies.     That  Is 
only  hun  «n  nature.    And  now  time  does  not 
permit  n  e  to  continue  reciting  the  blunders 
which  yuur  New  Deal  do-gooders  and  self- 
admlrlni     plutocrau    In    Washington    have 
made,    a  id    are   still    making.      As   I   travel 
through   the  State  In   the  weeka  to  follow. 
I  will  t*  11  you  many  more  things  they  are 
doing  tlat  la  wrong.     But  now  1  am  going 
to  tell  jou  how  to  save  your  Government. 
The  flrst  step  In  saving  your  Government  is 
to  find  c  lit  what  U  causing  all  the  trouble  at 
booM  an  i  abroad.    I  have  told  you  what  haa 
.  caused  i  .  and  is  still  eauatng  U. 

A*  pn  of  of  my  statement  that  the  Con- 
gress 1*   wustng  all  the  troubles  this  Nation 
Is  encou  iterlng  I  refer  you  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of   J»e  United  States.     That  document 
plainly  ]  laces  the  policy-making  responsibil- 
ity  ot   1  his  Nation   on    the   Congress.     Our 
forefath  trs  set  up  a  government  of  law.  not 
a  goverrment  of  man.     No  man  In  this  Na- 
tion,  re  [ardless  of  whether  he  Is  a  pul>llo 
official  (r  not.  haa  the  right  to  compel  any 
other  n  an  to  do  anything,  except  by  law. 
Our   wlie   forefathers   wanted    to   get   away 
gcrernment  by  men.    They  had  seen 
of    It.    So    they   set   up    this   gov- 
K      of    law.     Every     cltlxen     of     this 
Mktton    Is    free   to   do   rnythlng   he   desires 
to    do.    fxcept    as    he    Is    forbidden    by    law 
to    do    I  uch    and    such.     Our    whole    policy 
Is  formi  dated  and  written  Into  the  statute 
books  t  y  the  Congress.    The  office   of   the 
Presldei  t  Is  a  minor  cOce.    Otu-  wise  fore- 
fathers knew  that  if  our  President,  or  any 
other  nan.  or  woman,  got  enough  author- 
ity,   he    would    become    dictatorial.      That 
is  hum  in   nature;    so  they   vrrote   into   the 
Const  It  itkm  all  the  duties  that  a  President 
could  p<  rforift.     They  then  provided  for  Con- 
gress tc   write  the  lavrs  without  any  assUt- 
ance  frsm  the  President,  when  two-thirds 
of  the  ]  iembers  of  Congress  got  together  on 
a  poUc  r.    All   the  President   Is  empowered 
to  do  u  nder  the  Constitution  la  to  see  that 
tte  law  I  which  are  enacted  by  Congress  are 
'  teltbfu:  ly  executed.     He  must  see  that  they 
•ra  fait  Kfully  executed  whether  he  likes  the 
laws  oi    not.    The  framsrs  ot  our  Consti- 
tution  did  not  care  one  wUlt  whether  any 
Prcaideit  at  this  Nation  liked  any  certain 


Uw  or  not.     It  was  still  his  duty  to  hai 
all  laws  enforced.     Lately  the  p«>ple  of  -^ 
Nation  seem  to  have  become  hero  worship»i 
pers.   and   are  looking   at   our   President   mJ 
some  high  mogul,  who  has  super-duper  * 
telllgence.  and  who  U  supposed   to  get 
the  radio  every  so  often  and  tell  everyt* 
Just  how  he  is  going  to  make  your  life 
bed  of  roees  without  any  effort  on  your  pr* 
except    to   keep   on    voting   for   him   at 
election  time.    During  this  era  of  Preald* 
worshipping  the  people  have  paid  ler 
less  sttentlon   to  their  selections  of 
tors  and  Congressmen.    Too  often  they  hai 
placed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staf 
stooges  who  were  roosting  on   the  coatf 
of  their  hero,  the  Prealdent.     So  when  tlv 
siocges.  or  "yes '  men.  got  Into  Congresa  tl 
commenced  to  transfer  the  powers  delegal 
to  Congress  over  to  the  President  until  C 
grsas  bscame  principally  the  tool  of  the 
ecutlve  branch  of  the  Government.  »n<». 
turn   delegated  powers  to  the  President  till 
were  not  given  him  by  the  Constitution. 
In  appreciation  of  these  powers  the  Prs 
dent  psld  off  his  congressional  benefacfr 
by  giving  to  their  reUtlvea  «nd  friends 
profitable    war    contracts,   radio    station 
censes,  or  pleasure  ulps  around  the  worl 
He  could  also  aaavire  them  that  If  the  vot- 
back  home  caught  up  with  them  and  ( 
feated  them,  he  would  appoUit  them  tto  a^ 
m  his  department   which  would   pay 
more  money,  last  longer,  and  not  cost 
the  time  and  expense  of  running  for  r 
tlon.    Prlends,  by  thU  process  you  have 
up  In  Washington  a  dynasty,  a  one-man 
ernment,  a  dictatorship. 

But  here  U  the  way  the  people  of  this  Ni 
tlon  can  whip  this  dynasty,  providing  It 
done  before  It  Is  too  late: 

The  people  In  each  congressional  dUt 
and  m  each  State  stUl  have  the  right 
privilege  to  put  anybody  you  please  on 
ticket   as  candidates  for   Congress.     Th 
goodness  the  professional  politicians  have  lu 
yet  taken  that  right  and  privilege  from  t»i 
people.    Here  In  Texas  next  year  you  will  hai 
the  right  and  prlvUege  to  put  anybody.  — 
aa  many   candidates  on   the   ballot   as 
pleaiM  for  the  place  of  Congressman  In  e« 
dlsulct.  and  for  one  Senator.    The  people^ 
this  Nation  can  change  every  Member  of 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  next  year.     T 
can  change  32  out  of  WJ  Senators.    Our 
forefathers  gave  you  a  Constitution  by  w 
you  can  govern  yourselves  If  you  will  but 
erclse  ycur  right*.     If  you  are  satisfied  r 
the  conditions  that  exist.  Just  reelect 
present  Members  of  Congress  who  have  vot 
to  bring  about  this  condition.    If  you  wr 
conditions  changed— If  you  want  yotir  ^ 
ernment  to  get  back  onto  the  Constltutl 
If  you  want  to  regain  and  preserve  your  e 
nal    form  of   democratic   government,   el 
men  and  women  to  Congress  who  wUl  wii 
draw  the  powers  which  Congress  has  gleC" 
the  President.    Elect  men  and  woaien  to  i 
gretis  who  wUl  repeal  all  the  class  legislate 
and  who  will  take  the  Government  out  of 
biulness   In    competition    with    the    peo{ 
Ele:t  men  and  women  who  will  build  up  " 
defenses  so  that  no  nation  or  comblnatld 
nations  will  daxe  attack  xis.  and  let  the  ot 
nations  run  their  own  bualness.    If  you 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  God-fearing  f' 
and  women  In  the  Congress,  they  can  r" 
the  rotten  laws  and  enact  new  laws  they 
ne<;essary    to   turn    this   Government 
pletely  around  and  face  It  In  the  right  dl 
tloa  within  30  or  60  days,  and  they  will 
nwKl  any  help  from  the  President.    They 
enact  legislation  and  repeal  legislation  wtl 
ou*.  the  aid  of  the  President,  providing  " 
have  two-thirds  of  them  Inclined  to  do  a 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
greatest  organisation  on  earth.     Tour  C 
gress  is  entitled  to  the  best  brains  prodt 
In  otir  entire  Nation.    Tou  do  not  have 
men  of  that  character  In  Congress. 
JOU  have  old  f osaUs  who  never  had  but 
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^  thing  that  has  ever 
itlon.    The  men  and 
to  the  Congresa  of 
year  will  determine 
and   perhaps   the 
iturles  to  come, 
last  In  the  series  of 
le  People.     All  four 
^y  be  had  by  v?rltlng 
Bx.    Monday,  Septem- 
9wns  of  Boerne.  Kerr- 
I Mason,    and    Brady; 
Coleman,    BalUnger. 
ly.  Bronte.  Abilene, 
inger.     This  Is  ycur 
La  O'Danox.  btd- 
it  good  night. 


the  GoTenimeBt 
^F  REMARKS 

[.WILLIAMS 

iwaas 

UNITED  STATES 

10  (legislative  day 
?ember  4).  1947 

[r.  President,  a  few 
>ught  to  my  atten-; 
iment  of  the  United 
was  violating  the 

made  a  little  Inves- 
Icular  charge,  and  I 
Ent  that  a  report  on 
le  Appendix  of  the 
I  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

sed  to  the  Senator 
tMr.  GuuNEYl,  chalr- 
fctee  on  Armed  Serv- 

action  be  taken, 
le  report  that  in  the 
Ibousing  projects  lo- 
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cated  near  naval  bases,  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  has  Increased  the 
rent  and  is  collecting  today.  In  some 
cases,  as  much  as  300  percent  over  axul 
above  the  rents  being  charged  for  similar 
houses  as  late  as  2  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

DacxMBB  10.  1947. 
Bob.  Chan  Gtmiirr, 

Chmirmmn,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
IIT  Dbsb  CoLLEActTx:  Slnce  1940  wages  have 
gone  «p  approximately  100  percent,  while 
rents  have  gone  up  only  8  percent.  Sent, 
therefore.  Is  a  smaller  portion  of  the  family 
budget  than  In  1940.  In  spite  of  this  star- 
tling fact,  on  June  30,  1947.  the  President  of 
the  UiUted  SUtes  in  signing  H.  R.  3203.  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947.  severely  criti- 
cised the  measure  and  said  that,  "It  is  clear 
that  this  legislation  nmrks  a  step  backwards 
in  our  efforts  to  protect  the  tenants  against 
unjustified  rent  increases  arising  out  of  war 
conditions,"  and  in  condemning  the  15-per- 
oent  rental  Increase  allowed  to  the  landlords 
he  said.  "Many  landlords  will  press  for  rent 
increases  whether  or  not  there  is  any  need  for 
adjustment.  Severe  hardship  will  thus  be 
Imposed  on  many  tenants.  Tlie  hardship 
will  be  particularly  acute  In  the  case  of  vet- 
erans, who  cotx^rlse  such  a  large  portion  of 
those  ■wiring  rental  hotislng  accommoda- 
Uona." 

In  view  of  this  unjustified  condemnation  of 
the  landlords  by  the  President.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  record  of  the  operations  of 
one  of  our  Federal  housing  projects  since  ttM 
war. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  these  projects  known  as  the  Homoja  Hous- 
ing Unit  at  Annapolis.  Md..  was  completely 
ignoring  the  rent-control  laws  as  passed  by 
Congress.  Since  receiving  this  complaint 
from  a  reliable  source.  I  have  not  only  visited 
ttils  project  personally,  but  I  also  conducted 
some  research  regarding  its  development  and 
operation. 

This  housing  project  known  as  the  Homoja 
BowlBg  Unit  at  Annapolis  consists  of  three 
llswimsnsiils  of  <iuonset  huts  (each  of  which 
contains  two  housing  units),  aa  follows:  Tba 
first  development  consists  of  180  units  at  a 
cast  of  $727,771.76.  The  second  development 
consists  of  120  units  at  a  cast  of  $061,000. 
Both  of  these  developments  have  been  com- 
pleted and  are  now  occupied.  A  third  de- 
velopment Is  under  construction,  which  will 
consist  of  160  units.  The  average  cost  per 
housing  unit  of  the  two  completed  develt*- 
ments  Is  $4  629.23. 

During  the  war  these  homes  were  rented 
to  transient  oflteers  and  enlisted  persoimel 
attached  to  a  ship  in  port  for  repairing  dam- 
ages or  general  overhaul  on  a  temporary  basis 
at  a  rental  charge  of  $1  per  day  for  the  time 
occupied.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  these  quon- 
set  huts  were  made  avaUable  to  permanently 
staUoned  personnel  In  addiUon  to  transient 
ottoars.  The  montlily  renUl  for  these  homes 
f^nt^  the  time  of  construction  tintll  Novem- 
ber 1946  had  been  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day 
or  t30  per  month. 

Effective  November  1.  1946.  without  giving 
any  consideration  whatever  to  the  national 
rent-control  law.  these  rents  were  Increased 
25  percent,  making  the  new  monthly  rental 
$37  50  per  month.  This  rate  remained  in  ef- 
fect until  September  1.  1947.  at  which  time 
another  decision  waa  made  that  since  these 
oBcers  were  living  in  Federal  housing  units, 
tSbs  Oovemment  had  a  right  to  deduct  from 
their  checks  as  payment  for  rent  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  as  prescribed  by  their  classi- 
fications. This  was  the  eqxUvalent  of  a 
second  Increase  In  the  average  rental  of  these 
nniU  from  $37.50  per  month  to  approximately 
$05  per  month  or  nearly  300  percent. 


X  have  made  a  detailed  cheek  of  156  of 
these  units  and  found  that  under  the  origi- 
nal rental  scale  of  $80  per  month,  which 
existed  prior  to  November  1, 1946.  the  average 
monthly  income  from  these  156  unlta  was 
$4,660. 

During  the  period  between  November  1. 
1946,  and  September  1.  1947.  which  was  the 
period  In  which  the  15-percent  increase  was 
In  effect,  the  monthly  income  was  equal  to 
$5,850;  but  under  the  new  schedule  which 
was  placed  in  effect  September  1.  1947,  my 
visit  to  these  same  156  housing  units  dis- 
closed that  the  Government  was  collecting 
a  monthly  rental  of  $14,797.50,  or  an  average 
of  approximately  $95  per  home,  or,  as  I  have 
said,  a  SOO-percent  increase.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  trader  this  new  rate  which  is 
now  and  has  been  in  effect  since  September 
1.  1947.  it  will  only  take  approximately  4 
years  for  the  Government  to  recover  all  of 
its  original  investment  costs. 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  John  Doe,  an 
American  citizen  and  a  landlord  who  owns 
I»operty  in  Annapdlls  adjoining  this  Govern- 
ment housing  project  and  renting  that  prop- 
erty to  similar  naval  offlcers.  Is  forbidden 
under  the  law  to  increase  their  rent  in  excess 
of  15  percent,  and,  remembering  that  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  were  severely  criti- 
cized when  we  granted  to  the  landlords  the 
right  to  increase  rents  even  15  percent.  It  Is 
Just  inconceivable  that  we  should  find  a  Qov- 
enunent  agency  Itself  Increasing  their  rents 
as  much  as  300  percent  and  doing  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  men  In  uniform. 

Apparently,  these  Federal  housing  projects 
were  the  greedy  landlords  whom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  in  mind  last 
June  when  be  said  that,  "Many  laxuUords 
will  press  for  rent  increases  whether  or  not 
there  Is  need  for  adjustment."  or  it  could  be 
possible  that  we  are  witnessing  a  restoration 
of  that  old  adage  that  the  Government  is  a 
sovereign  power  and  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  Government  agency  has  vrtllfully  vio- 
lated the  law.  During  the  OPA  period.  I  re- 
member a  situation  where  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  openly  paid  30  cento  per 
btuhei  over  established  celling  prices  for 
com,  and  It  was  excused  on  the  basis  that 
one  Government  agency  cannot  enter  suit 
against  another  Government  agency  for  vio- 
lating the  law. 

Dtirlng  the  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed 
a  determined  effort  to  launch  this  Govern- 
ment Into  the  many  fields  of  private  indus- 
tries; this  Is  particularly  true  in  the  housing 
industry.  The  time  has  come  when  these 
Government  agencies  who  are  competing 
with  private  enterprise  should  be  forced  to 
comply  with  the  same  laws  and  regulations 
that  are  placed  upon  their  competitors. 

These  men  who  are  living  In  these  homes 
with  their  families  were  encouraged  to  enlist 
in  the  Navy,  and  at  the  time  of  their  enlist- 
ments were  told  of  the  availability  of  these 
homes  at  the  $30  or  $37.50  figure.  It  was 
only  after  their  enlistment  and  assignment 
to  this  station  that  they  were  notified  of  the 
Increased  charges. 

I  understand  that  the  same  conditions 
which  I  found  to  exist  at  Annapolis  are  c(Hn- 
parable  to  those  existing  in  all  Federal  hous- 
ing projects  of  quonset  huts  located  near 
Naval  bases,  both  in  this  country  and  In  tlis 
Pacific. 

Tills  tweach  of  faith  on  the  i»rt  of  our 
Government  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  our  Navy,  These  men.  nnliks 
Individuals  employed  in  private  Industry, 
cannot  resign  and  move  elsewhere.  They  are 
forced  by  their  employer,  the  Government, 
to  remain  In  Annapolis  or  these  other  bc^es; 
and  since  no  private  homes  are  avalliible, 
they  are  forced  to  remain  in  these  quoaset 
huts  and  pay  the  additional  rent. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  Increase,  tf 
not  a  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  rent 


control  law,  at  least  amounts  In  principle  to 
the  ssme.  and  the  tenanto  should  be  ex- 
tended the  right  to  hold  the  Federal  Go*sm« 
ment  responsible  for  the  overcharge,  even  to 
the  extent  at  the  treble  damages,  the  same 
as  they  could  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances from  a  pri\-ate  landlord. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  your  commit^ 
tee  give  early  consideration  to  this  unjustl- 
fled  discrimination  discussed  herein,  and  m 
the  event  that  there  is  no  relief  avaUabie 
under  »»«'*«"g  laws  that  your  committee  take 
immediate  action  to  recommend  whatever 
legislation  might  be  necessary  to  correct  this 
rank  Injustice,  with  the  specific  recommend- 
ation that  whatever  legislation  might  be 
further  necessary  be  made  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  1947,  in  order  that  these  men 
might  at  least  obtain  the  refund  of  these 
excessive  and  outrageous  overcharges. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOKM  J.  WniUMS. 


Tlie  Real  Stmgfle:  The  Batde  of  Ideaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  10  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  address 
delivered  by  me  last  evening  before  the 
Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addren 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Real  Sratracut:    Thx  Battlb  or  XbbaB 
"Grow  yoxing.  friends,  with  me. 

The  best  U  yet  to  be. 

Man's  spirit  at  noontide  stands. 

Reflecting  the  intelligence  at  that  hand 

That  shaped  the  spheres. 

So  man.  through  the  years. 

In  mind,  whole,  complete. 

Remains  Immortal,  with  powers  repleta. 

And  though  mortal  anchors  slip  away, 

Man  lives  forever  and  a  day." 

My  friends,  this  little  stanza  points  up  ths 
subject  of  my  talk:  The  Real  Struggle:  The 
Battle  of  Ideas,  which  I  am  privileged  and 
honored  to  submit  to  you  tonight.  In  ths 
stanza  that  I  have  related  there  Is  the  Idea 
that  man's  spirit  at  noontide  stands,  re- 
flecting the  InteUigence  of  the  Almighty.  In 
that  langtiage,  there  is  the  concept  that 
man  is  immortal — not  a  temporary  bit  of 
human  clay,  not  a  creature  without  a  souL 
As  you  know,  the  Ideas  of  the  material  and 
the  splrltiial  have  been  in  conflict  through- 
out the  centuries. 

THX  rOTTNniNC  PHIL080FHT 

The  other  day  at  Union  Station  I  passed 
(ss  many  of  you  did,  I  am  sure)  through  the 
Freedom  Train.  I  stopped  reverently  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  read: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Ula, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hi^piness." 

In  that  paragraph  Is  a  granite  Idea  that  has 
come  m  conflict  with  the  Fascist  and  Com- 
munist concept.  This  language  of  ths 
founding  fathers,  when  Interpreted  as  they 
meant  it— {remember  "the  letter  kllleth.  ths 
spirit  maketh  alive")— this  language  is  In 
agreement  with  the  dynamic  words  of  John: 
"Now  are  we  the  sons  of  Ocd." 


It 
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become  the  masters  of  the  people  and  the 
macters  of  the  State. 


so  that  they  can 
work  and  prcduc- 
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kBOW  Ibe  trleodahlp  of  your  sfateztdld  ocganl-       CoDgress.    The  United  States  was  ai 
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tn  the  foretCront  of  selentifie  de- 
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Unfortu  I 
friends 
Apcatle.  oi 
of  Indeper  dene* 
ttet  they 
leoktoK 
our  finest 
«e  are  «t 


the  correc 
rlgbt  turn 

•Tes.  todjiy 
of  Ideas 
Christ  Unl 

tiM 

lam.  or 
capital  isn 
time  for 


atelf.  aome  of  our  allaged  liberal 

ca^inot  see   In   these  woctfi  at  th« 

in  the  words  cf  the  DeeUratlon 

the  true  spiritual  meaning 

icaaets.    We  here  today,  ycu  and  I. 

through  the  Tears,  rejoicing  In 

j-adttiona  of  the  past,  realise  that 

turning  of  the  ror.d.  ]uat  as  In 

:«thcrs  found  themselves  at  the 

They   took   the    right,   that    is, 

turn,  and  It  Is  for  us  to  take  the 


ba:k 


demc4  ratio 
7  >u 


Bt  ry 

wa  ^d 


•r«n«  ve 
cepts 
fl.ct  U 
of  the 
iron  curt(4n 
dimly, 
the  well  s 
course,  li 
•tMes. 
—******  to 
democratic 


the  batUe  ta  oo  In  this  struggle 
r'ou  may  call  it  the  battle  between 
y    and    pa^nlsm.    Iseiween     the 
spirit  and  materlallain.  between 
way  of  lire  and  totalitarian- 
may  call   it  a  battle   between 
and  communism.    At  any  rate,  the 
n^aight  thinkers  has  come. 

s  mind  is  an  arena  and  in  that 

exponents  of  these  various  ccn- 

nation  Is  an  arena  and  the  con- 

thereln  between  the  erconents 

Tatlous  idess.     Yes.  even  behind  the 

the  love  of  liberty  bums,  though 

Uhln  the  human  soul,  there  are 

jrlngs  for  better  things,  though,  of 

Russia   and  in  the  other  police 

Is  very  little  opportunity   (or 

;et  constructively  into  action — in  a 

fashion. 


y 


tfesre 


eaxth 
idei 


anrAJ 

On  one 

of  the 
Is  the 
dlvldttai. 
tUlaC  of 
to 
stance. 

In  otir 
In  vartcui 
the 

the  state 
enterprise 
creator. 


eamidcred 


coMctrrs  THSouoHotrr  woslo 

side  of  these  arenas — in  the  states 

and  in  the  minds  of  men — there 

or  ex;jonent  that  elevates  the  In- 

thst  gives  him   the  dignity   of  a 

Lhe  spirit — on  the  other  side,  man 

as  mud,  as  mere  material  sub- 


concipt 


surrcr  der 


a  plannal 
flU 

the  ifsue 
to 

hm»^  to 
fey  tlM 
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rest  of 
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own  land,  this  conflict  Is  reflected 
minor  conflicts.    One  is  between 
^.  of  a  planned  society,  wherein 
Is  master,  and  the  concept  of  free 
^.  where  man  Is  a  free  builder  and 
You  know  that  the  exponents  of 
society  and  of  the  police  state 
with  fear.    They  put  to  the  for* 
of  security,  wherein  men  are  asked 
th«lr  freedom  for  what  is  al- 
ba  economic  security   guaranteed 


•tite. 


the 


we  lock  around  Europe  and  the 

wcrld.  where   the   police  state 

see  thst  the  freedom  which  men 

the   free-enterprlsa  system   has 

;ered    away    for    the    freedom    to 

far  ttM  supposed  freedom  to  be 

RiBMli.    In  this  conflict  of  ideu. 

exponents  of  the  American  way 

permit  the  shouting  and  the  timiLlt 

us  from  the  line  of  attack.    In 

>ar  economic  recessions  and  a  cer- 

blllty.  In  spite  of.  In  partlcu'ar. 

ccllarse  In  the  thirties  Involving 

we  esk:  What  other  nation  can  be 

with    our    own?     Where    else    do 

the  Income,  the  comforts,  the 

of  llvlcg,  that  we  have  here? 


PBOni    ABES    FOB   COVZaKMZNT 

hear  someone  say:   Is  there  no 
the    Intervention    by    the    state? 
answered    that,   and   I   quote    hla 


iFfltlmate  cbjecttcn  of  government 

a  commuuUy  cf  people  whatever 

to  have  done  tut  cannot  do  it 

do  so  weft  In  tbatr  separate  or 

capacities.     In  all  that  peorle  can 

do  for  themselves  the  gcvem- 

ikot  to  Interfere  " 

whara  tha  Stata  can  act  best 

Ultiatrated  In  times  of  great 

or  panics  or  war.    In  such  eMca. 

of  the  arm  of  tha  ctata 

as  the  arm  of  tha  people.    But  It 

only  temporary  so  that  it  doesnt 

timity  for  the  servants  of  the  peo- 

ara  the  officers  of  the  sute)   to 


lBt«f  irention 


b) 


cr 


become  the  masters  of  the  people  and  tha^ 
ma«te:a  of  the  state. 

We  re&Ilxe  thst  the  challenge  to  America^ 
enter(riso  system  Is  principally  that  It  ha 
not  alwaya  provided  economic  stsbillty.  " 
recognize  thst.  of  course,  our  system  Is 
by  men.  human  beings,  with  human  she 
comings.  We  recognize,  too,  that  the  worI4 
has  been  shrunken  and  thst  what  happei 
In  the  rest  of  the  world  sutcmatlcally  r' 
fects  ourselves.  We  have  seen  that  now 
two  world  wars  when  the  war  fever 
crosMd  the  oceans.  There  wss  no  Iron  c\ 
f  iw  to  prevent  it.  And  with  the  war  cam! 
a  disarranging  of  our  whole  economy.  an< 
what  Is  more,  a  tremendous  spending  cf 
material  wealth.  We  have  been  on  a  mat 
rial  Jag  which  has  left  us  with  the  Jitter 
high  prices,  shortages,  and  so  on. 

GETTINO  AT  THS  GAUSS  OF  OtW  FtVia 

Now  It  Is  reccgnizsd  by  the  medical  pi 
fesslon  that  a  fever  is  not  a  sickness,  that 
Is  a  result — not  the  caiue.    And  what  hui 
belny  must  do  is  to  cet  at  the  cav-w  of  th« 
fever? — wars,  der-ressions.  and  so  forth.    "^ 
American  enterprise  system  is  a  result  cf 
American  way  of  thinking.     And   when 
experience  a  fever  which  interferes  with  tl 
Ameiicsn  enterprise  system,  we  should  w 
desitGy  the  system,  but  get  at  the  cause 
the  fever 

If  we  follow  thU  Idea,  wt  wUl  not  per 
the  er.ponents  of  the  Fascist  or  the  " 
munist  ideas  who  are  battling  in  these  art 
to  tn'ie  our  minds  cff  th?  value  of  frcen 
going   forward   and    meeting    the   challen^ 
successfully  on  every  front.     You  and  I  knoi 
that  those  who  would  destroy  our  America^ 
vray  of  life  which  Includes  the  free-enterprt 
syst<;m.  say  that  It  is  Icefflcient  in  producJi 
wealth,  and  it  Is  Inefficient  in  the  dlstr-bu* 
tlon  of  whst  it  has  produced.     And  so  tb«  ' 
argue  for  the  police  state,  for  a  so-ccll< 
resulsted   economy,   for   the   withdrawal 
the    economic    freedoms    thst    have    ir' 
Amrrlca  great.    These   folks  want   the 
planned  and  executed  by  a  chosen  few  wl 
we  call  bvureaucrats.    They  want  the  <' 
emment   to   allccata  labor,   materials. 
rescurce3. 

Now  let  us  demolish  this  fake  art;i 
that  the  free-enterprise  system  is  Inefllcl 
UHiTtB  STATis'  TzsmitootTS  amciixcT 

Studies  recently  released  show  that 
lean  productivity  has  lncrea;cd  at  the  rl 
o?  3  percent  a  year  over  the  last  60  y* 
President  Truman  said  that  American  fs 
production   ts  at  pieient  30  peicrnt  al 
the  level  of  19C9  and  that  the  cm-rent  ln< 
trial  production  ts  55  percent  over  the 
level     And  he  said  th&t  In  terms  of  ac 
purchasing  power,  the  av«rc~e  Income  In 
United   States   aft?r  taxei  has   increased 
pcr::ent  betwesn  1929  and  the  prccent. 
you  and  I  know  that  mere  pieople  are  re 
Ing  more  things — In  other  words  there 
more  equitable  dlctributlcn — than  ever 
fore.    And  the  facU  show  that  the  so-ci 
depretsed    one-third    of    the    Nation 
greater  progress  during  the  war  than 
other  two-thirds. 

BzrsaxmcB  absoao  with  sociauzatton 

We  know.  too.  that  where  government 
national  and  State — have  engaged  in  pU 
nice,  that  it  hasn't  brought  ab:ut  the 
lennium.     You  and  I  knew  that  in  Bit 
where    Induatrj   has   been    national:    d. 
hiuin't  increased  the  productivity  p'.     !ui 
There  simply  is  no  substitute  for  work  si 
production.    We   have   seen   politicians 
duce  the  workers  by  saying  they  c    .   l 
paid  more  for  less  work.    And  we  ha\e 
tha  evils  that  followed  in  the  wake  cf  st 
falaabood. 

Wa  also  know  from  what  has  taken  placa  | 
Qraat  Britain  that  when  the  state  n.it.  ^i 
iMa  its  industry,  it  doesn't  make  for  b^tl 
working  conditions  or  better  relations  v.,; 
labor.    No:  the  planning  tj  the  State  ts  Jt 
another  fake  t2rm.  Ilka  t..ls  term  " 
lining"  which  is  so  often  abused.    There 
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I  BIGHT    ISKAS 

|e  is  the  battle  of 
le  American  people 
tht  ideas.  I  know 
you  builders,  have 
rho  said:  I 

re  tme;  whattoaver  ' 
ktsoever  things  are 
are  pure:  whatso- 
whstsoever  things 
lere  be  any  virtue 
Be.  think  on  these 
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^Utlcil  and  economic 
I        use  it   is   going ; 
1.^..^ us  today.    What' 
^gle?     Here    we   are 
that  we  Americans; 
to  it  that  cur  edu-  j 
cleaned  of  any  in«| 
^le  teachings — teach-' 
ism,   tsacblngi    that 
ig  philosophy. 
New   Ycik   I    heard 
former  Vice  Premier 
kt  escaped  from  that 
1  deep  impression 
J  to  him,  and  it 
that  I  cho-e  tha 
|ht.  The  R?al  Strug- 
Poland,    as   ycu 
ly  free.    The  citizens 
Frederick  the  Great.' 
^ere   once    free    men.i 
ice  free  peoples  have 
reedom. 

n-.t!on.     after    our 
lence  and  our  Consti- 
|.  the  ideas  they  rcp- 
Sy  countless  lorc'gn-' 
^nrslon    for    freedom, 
jRied  the  globe.    But 
of  there  ideas  were 
a  result,  the  ancient 
irtcd   In   fl'shy   new 
3lutism  and  absolute 
I  ccme  bacx  into  the 
of  communism  and 
lisro.  the  police  state: 
|h?  mcis  that  It  is  to- 
ld right  concepts  are 
^nd  free  enterprise 
^Inds  of  men  being 
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know  tile  frtendsiilp  of  ywor  aptandld  organl- 
Btlon.  I  know  that  tn  this  vaal  alruggle  be- 
fore us.  tn  iMa  mttia  of  tina.  yon  win  be 
counted  anMMig  tkoaa  arko  «ai  atand  wttli  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  Jxatlce.  Tou  know  the 
meaning  aB4  the  glories  of  Amerloa's  past 
and  of  IMT  present,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
tk«t  yon.  nke  oounUeas  others.  wittsMve  to 
■Mistoitn  that  laeanlng  and  thoat  ffahm  un- 
tanpatrad  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  this  great  dty  look  to  your 
group  aiKl  others  repiussnttrg  tha  bait  m 
Washington's  tradittons  for  conttnaed  lead- 
ership. gtiManoe,  and  inspiration.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  continue  ta  lead  them  on  the 
rl^t  path,  the  tight  way. 


Hie  Atomic  Energy  Issne  in  die  Umted 

Naiiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  10  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  notable  speech 
made  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin, 
the  United  States  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  was  delivered  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  December  8, 1947.  be- 
fore the  Public  Forum  Committee, 
Richmond  Council  on^  Adult  Education. 
This  address,  dealing*  with  the  atomic 
energy  issue  in  the  United  Nations,  made 
a  very  profound  impression  upon  the 
audience,  and  should  be  read  carefully 
by  every  American  citiz?n. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

One  Of  the  most  dramatic  acta  of  any 
government  tmilaterally  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace  was  the  offer  of  the  United 
States  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Atomic 
■Dergy  Ccmm'isslon  of  the  United  Nations, 
TliCKby,  the  United  States  offered  to  trans- 
fer Its  vast  manufacturing  plants  to  an  In- 
ternational agency  capable  of  maintaining 
a  fully  effective,  enforcerble  system  of  con- 
trol. Within  45  days  after  that,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  acting  upon  the 
report  of  a  Special  Legislative  Committee. 
of  which  Senator  Btkd  and  I  were  members, 
adopted  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 
Americans  must  keep  this  act  in  mind  be- 
cause it  represents  the  public  opinion  of  the 
United  States  officially  expressed  after  ex- 
haurtive  Nation-wide  consideration.  For 
oyr  purposes  two  provisions  are  Important 
today. 

Section  10  A-1  states:  -TTiat  untU  Con- 
gress declares  by  Joint  resolution  that  ef- 
fective and  enforceaWe  IntematlonBl  safe- 
guards against  the  vse  of  atomic  energy  for 
destructive  purposes  have  been  established, 
there  shall  be  no  exchsnge  of  information 
with  other  nations  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  ptirposes." 
This  section  also  provided  for  the  subse- 
quent dissemination  of  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nical informatlxin  relating  to  atomic  energy. 
Secondly,  the  act  declared  in  section  8-B 
that  the  provisions  of  any  subaequ»t  inter- 
national arrangement  should  supvaede  any 
"•"""^♦'"C  provision  of  the  Uw  or  action  of 
tha  dOBieatlc  Commiaslon. 

The  transfer  of  a  great  measure  of  sov- 
ereignty from  the  United  Stataa  to  an  inter- 
national agency  was  prepared  for  by  act  o< 


Congress.    The  United 
the  probabaity  that  tha 
be  represented  in  audi 

The  Atomic  Energy  OoaBBilirtan  at  tha 
United  Nations  wm»  aalaMI*ai  bf  the  Oec- 
eral  Assembly  laauftttt  of  Jasaary  M.  19*1 
That  rescdntion  gave  to  the  Oi.ininlBtn«_^ar» 
tain  specific  Usks.  It  called  upon  the  OOBi- 
mission  to  develop  spedflc  propoaals: 

(a)  For  extending  tietwwn  an  nations  ttia 
exchange  of  basic  scienUflc  informatkm  for 
peaceful  ends. 

(b)  For  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  tt* 
extent  nec«sary  to  taisnre  Its  uw  only  ftr 
peaceful  purposes. 

(c)  For  the  eUmtnatKm  from  natlonU 
■iiaeiiii  nil  of  stomlc  aaapowi  and  of  sU 
oQaer  major  weapons  adaptatrte  to  mass  d<}- 
struction. 

(d)  For  eflecUve  safeguards  by  way  of  In- 
spection and  other  means  to  protect  compl7- 
iiig  states  against  the  haaards  of  violations 
and  evasions. 

Meetings  of  the  Commission  began  in  ^»e 
194S.    Its  membership  included  the  11  mera- 
bers  of  the  Security  CouncU.  pltis  Canada. 
Because  of  changes  in  Council  membership. 
a  total  of  16  nations  have  now  studied  inten- 
sively the  problem  of  atomic  energy  control. 
The   Commission   and   its  committees   have 
held  more  than  200  meetings  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  placed  upon 
it.    From  its  work  has  emerged  two  reports. 
The  first  of  these  was  approved  on  Deceml)er 
81,  1946.  by  a  majority  of  10  members,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  abstaining.  The 
second  report  was  approved  on  September  11 
of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  10  in  favor.     The 
Soviet  Union  opposed  and  Poland  abstained. 
The  eminent  scientists  who  participated 
In    the    work    of    the   Commission   reached 
agreement  early  in  the  negotiations  on  <me 
fundamental  fact.    It  is  one  that  must  al- 
ways be  rememt>ered  In  considering  any  pro- 
posal for  atomic-energy  control.    This  is  the 
fact    that    the    nuclear    fuels    made    fiom 
uranium  and  thorium  toy  whatever  process 
can  be  used  either  to  make  power  or  to  make 
bombs     It  is  therefore  the  nuclear  fuel  and 
the  facilities  for  producing  it  which  we  mtist 
control  If  there  is  to  be  any  security  from 
atomic  warfare. 

The  character  of  effective  control  is  dic- 
tated by  this  identity  of  production  processes 
and  the  dangers  Inherent  in  nuclear  fuel 
itself. 

It  is  evident  that  decisions  as  to  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  fuel  cannot  safely  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  nations.  To  do  so  would  mean 
a  terrific  accentuation  of  national  rivalries, 
each  nation  being  Impelled  to  secure  all  the 
raw  materials  that  It  could  to  build  produc- 
tion plants  as  quickly  as  possible  In  order  to 
secure  advantages  over  other  nations  in  this 
field.  National  rivalries  that  we  have  known 
in  the  past  for  other  world  commodities 
would  be  child's  play  by  comparison. 

The  majority  has,  therefore,  determined 
that  security  can  be  afforded  only  through 
the  establishment  of  a  truly  International 
agency  with  broad  powers,  under  terms  to 
l)e  specified  in  a  treaty,  to  control  atomic- 
energy  proceeses  throughout  the  world  on 
behalf  of  all  nations.  Realising  the  ease 
with  which  nuclear  fuels  tn  the  possession  of 
an  aggressor  nation  could  be  made  Into 
atomic  bombs,  the  majority  has  determined 
that  this  international  agency  must  Itself 
own,  operate,  and  manage  all  facilities  which 
contain  or  can  produce  sizable  quantitl<?8  of 
such  fuels.  It  has  determined  also  that  this 
agency  must  own  and  poasees  all  uranium 
and  thorium  ores  from  the  moment  they  are 
taken  from  the  ground  and  all  nuclear  fuela 
as  they  src  produced.  A  point  to  be  remem- 
bered Is  that  13  nations  hold  ttils  conviction 
and  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  solrty  as  a 
United  Spates  position. 

The  field  of  atomic  energy  is  a  new  one 
In  which  there  will  tje  constant  advances  in 
knowledge.  The  majority  has,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  the  agency  must  have  meanf 


fuiBbwt  of  wleuttfle  da- 
t  this  field,  nam 
research  faclUUes  and 
wonld  ba  diarfad  with  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing researckea  ia  the  fundamentals  of  Mi> 
dear  fuels,  tt  aione  would  be  anthonasd  to 
carry  cm  research  on  atomic  a 
agency  atist  know  what  It  Is 
What  the  shape  and  soopa  at  tta  problem  IB 
at  all  ttaasa. 

Certain  aaBidangeroae  atomie-euargy  ae- 
tlTitlaa.  paHlonlarly  thoae  having  to  do  with 
research,  oa  a  amaU  scale,  caa  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  *<»Wf«»^  pmiMail.  however,  thst  tha 
tntematloQal  ag— ey  Is  fltmn  fuU  tnforma- 
tion  concerning,  and  full  aeoeaa  to,  such 
activities. 

By  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  proposed 
agency  all  dancerous  activities — dangerous 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction ot  atoaaie  waapons — the  problem  of 
control  is  reduced  ta  mmageable  propor- 
tions. By  giving  the  agency  constructive  j-e- 
sponsifoUity  far  fostering  the  beneficial  uses 
of  atomie  eturgy.  one  can  create  a  viable 
organization  which  wUl  attract  able  people — 
not  only  scientists  and  technlciaiu.  but  ad- 
ministrators as  well.  Stich  a  system  makes 
possible,  and  the  majority  proposals  so  pro- 
vide, for  the  complete  elimination  of  secrecy 
and  full  accrss  to  information  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy. 

Security  also  denumds  that  the  agency  ba 
given  broad  powers  of  inspection.  However, 
Inspection  Is  reduced  and  made  less  onerous 
by  the  fact  that  the  agency  itself  would  own. 
operate,  and  manage  all  dangerous  activities. 
Inspection  is  needed  primarily  to  make  cer- 
tain thst  no  nation  and  no  person  is  carry- 
ing on  any  atomic  activities  contrary  to  tha 
treaty  which  establishes  control.  Inspection 
foroes  would  be  concerned  with  searching 
out  any  illegal  activities  and  for  prevcntinc 
any  diversion  of  nuclear  fuel  from  authorized 
operations  and  would  carry  on  their  work  in 
connection  with  positive,  constructive  opar- 
atiozis. 

Good  government  demands  aatacuazda 
against  undue  and  ai-bitrary  interfepsfiaa  ta 
the  afiairs  of  individuals.  The  majority, 
therefore,  in  working  out  proposals  on  in- 
spection, has  exercised  great  care  in  provid- 
ing such  safeguards.  It  would  give  the 
asency  adequate  powers  of  Inspection,  but 
at  the  same  time  establish  procedvu-es  for 
warrants  and  appeals  which  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  agency  from  abusing  its  powers 
or  carrying  on  inspections  in  any  improper 
manner. 

The  majority  reccgnlaes  that  effective  con- 
trol also  requires  that  violatioiu  of  tha 
treaty  would  be  a  most  serious  matter,  pun- 
ishable with  swiftness  and  with  certtUnty. 

No  nation  can  be  permitted  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  veto. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  Bta^es, 
in  other  words,  steps  whereby  international 
control  would  be  put  into  effect.  This  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  worked  cut  in  full  de- 
tail. It  is  the  view  of  the  majority  that  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  working 
out  this  qtie^ion  in  detaU  until  there  Is 
agraement  on  the  syblem  of  control  which 
we  aeelt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
proposal  insists  that  the  first  rtage  be  that 
of  prohibition  and  that  a  systam  of  control 
shall  not  come  until  later.  The  majcnlty 
rejects  tmequivccaUy  this  formulation.  Both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  agree  Uiat 
the  production  and  use  of  atomic  weapona 
should  be  prohibited.  The  majority  liisistB, 
iver.  that  prohibition  can  be  effective 
If  it  is  a  part  of  an  over-all  and  thor- 
oughgoing system  of  control  through  an 
tntemational  agency.  On  this  there  can  toe 
no  compromise  whatever. 

You  have  heard,  perhaps,  the  Soviet 
Union's  charges  that  the  proposed  control 
system  of  the  majority  would  invade  na- 
tional sovereignty  sufficiently  to  destroy  their 
Independence.  This  is  an  abeu-d'.y  exagger- 
ated charge.   I  say  to  you  that  the  majority 
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put  forward 

Ui«t  all  Uu 


I10I4 

Th«y 
•««ra.  au— ■■.  that  ao  dicctiv* 
I  0  thia  problem  can  tM  found  witb- 
dcUgatlon  of  aovcrelsntj.    Tbcy 
need    for   Mcurtty   acalnat 
b«  Bwt  witbctit  depu* 
of  control  to 
tal  tbim  matter.    Tb*  highest 
HVMVicnty  la  aaeurlty.   Kvh 
b<rr  deal*  of  the  United  HaMoM  la  atovMly 
mitKd   to  cserciM   ite  ao««rel«nty  •«*- 
in  the  Intereat  of  the  eommon  ••• 
■oVMWlCBtf  la  put  Up  M 
control  tt  M 
that  no  alTcetive  eos' 
lv«n  the  toTiet  prtn 
«  ther  arc,  Mil  for  aoiM 

Af  lOMffWifMjf 

•fern  pfMMfli  Milfl  Um  Miiiudd 
Mr  mm  IMMMI  MMMtlir*' 

4 1  MiaMtlIMM  IM  turn  ha4  •  inHmf  • 
\         '  l»y   lh«  »^/i't#« 

9t  wiUm  INIKIHIWHI  •« 

fmtmmm  tmm»  t  tiMMf 

,ta^  ^Mflte  ^i^iilMAA^tt  MMUA^ 

Tlv«  fiMTlM  prWiMAle  4m  pf»«t 

lll«Ml4l  IM  an  lNt«flKl«lMi«l  ■gertef 

in*  NfM*  •<Mii0ttllMiM  ttnleaa  thai 

I  eftM'tive  pifiWft  il  iMlM.    ■«•• 

Mrt  prwMM  fV  !•  MM  l^tH 

flltr  MM  up  !•  Willi**  Ma* 


._  ^ ^__    Jfcl  pfi»*Ml«  !!»•« 

.-*  M*<Uy  •lM»i<ld  r«rry  i>M  MfiaMl  NIMiill 
•iltvllMi  oy  lu  *««*«  |>ei««>»m«l  aM  III  Ha 
awn  raa  »•♦••  Mi»«aver.  ihey  mak*  n4.^fo« 
vialon  fir  aanintt  of  naitonai  raaaarah  u9 
develoiN  lani  aetivuiea  tnvuivinf  nwalaar  fuel 
In  dant  ireua  quintttlea.  Thus,  they  would 
lefallia  the  poiatbllUy  of  daauuetlva  uae. 
iMlaai,  Jm  tuternattonal  ageney  U  aaked  to 
aaalat  w  tlona  in  arqulrlnc  danctroua  quan« 
tltlea  o(  nyUar  fuel. 

Poiirt  >.  The  Soviet  propoaala  tureeat  that 
the  totirnatlonal  agency  ahould  have  the 
^tght  of  Koeeaa  to  mlnlnfs  facllltlee.  ahould  in- 
vcetKmti  periodically  the  acttvltlea  of  such 
facintle) .  and  check  esttttBg  atocka  of  such 
materia  i.  However.  tlM  Sovlat  propoaala  fail 
to  recoe  ilaa  ttaa  baala  pttaelpla  thr.t  only  the 
Internal  tonal  agenay  esa  ba  permitted  to  1  se 
large  q'  isntlties  of  source  materials.  The 
Soviet  F  rot^oaals  leave  theee  materials  In  na- 
tional tiacds.  thereby  cccentuatlng  national 
rlvtilrlas  whereas  aecxurtty  requires  full  con- 
trol of  J  U  raw  mat?riala  by  the  agency. 

The  8  yvtet  propcsals  do  not  give  the  agency 
cff9etlT«  powpra  to  obtain  and  maintain  accu. 
rate  inf  :rmzUon  on  world  supplies  of  source 
m:iteria  s.  namely,  uranium  and  thorium. 
Fifth.  Production  and  dUtrlbutlon  of  nu- 
ft  tl.  aa  in  the  eaae  of  raw  materlala. 
I  B  eubjsct  to  m  ayatam  of  periodic  In- 
■peoilor  .  vcriOcation  of  aeeountlng.  and  th» 
laiarfc*^  ;  of  e.^iSL*nc  atoda  of  ciomlc  ma- 
tartsla.  In  addition,  the  propoaala  atate: 
*m!er«  shall  be  esUbllshcd  strict  iBtamao 
tlonal  c  :nt73l  simultaneously  over  all  f scill- 
tlca  an;  ifad  in  production  of  atomic  mat:- 
a  I  ftttim-c  energy."  Just  what  la  thla 
^^Iamatt6nal  ccntrcr?  Apparently. 
VBilM  be  conducted  by  ths  Inter- 
national ajaney  over  ainnaMi  sitaiLJi  actiritics 
carried  si  by  natiooa.  but  eoBtrol  over  most 
pbcvea  of  atomic  energy  would  remain  in 
la.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  pro- 
that  the  acancy  ahould  m-ka 


to  govarmnanta  on  ques 

tlooa  latattng  to  piotneOam,  Mock  pUing.  and 
use  of  ttaaate  aaatartela  aatf  atomic  energy, 
and  sb  fold  aaako  lacowmaadatlona  on  en- 
forc:m«  Qt  to  the  Security  OouncU.  where  tha 
lato  we  old  prevail 

tbls  evidence.  It  U  clear  that  no  eff ec- 
ttva  na  bod  of  cnXoicanant  la  provided  in  tha 

Aen.    IndlvMaal  aatlooa  wcuid  de- 
tamdn   for  itoMBMlf  paUaiaa  tor  the  pro- 


duction of  ntKlaar  foal.    Thla  woa!d  mean 
woiid  of  national  rtvatalaa  in  all  fields  involi 
rgy.  ana  aqpoaad  to  ever- 
of  mtMm  atoode  waftara. 
Mow  aa  to  iMptBtlnn.    The  Sovlat 
Interest  m  tbla 
The   majority   had   hoped   that   the   SovK 
vlawa  00  Inapcctlon  would  be  fahrly  dcsa  ' 
theirs.    Eut  the  Soviets  have  refused  to 

actum.    Tbclr 
anly  aagoa  antl  fencral  stat 
ita  cm  thla  point.    The  kind  of  Inspectu 
DuiiUmillalBd  would  scam  to  apply  only 

to  the  intcrSatleoat  aganty.    TiMra  dees 
seem  to  be  any  definite  requirement  r  r  n« 
tlona  to  make  such  reports.    The  C|Ur«il 
of  clandeetknc  ot  unreported  faci1ltie«  a| 
Man  to  ba  virtusiiy  Ifaotai  Im  tbc  •vvi 
paapjcaU.    Wholly  iinJHSiH  pr*f1cton 
made  for  laUfMllwirt  furfffya  m  lsap«   t^i 
to  iMcic  uwfmmti  tftpaciia  m4  mUm^  "t 
■iasiliallit  imiim  mmI  saiiviu 
MM  mm  wim  tm  fet  pr»t 
againiK    m§    iMsarii    9t    nm»mi»» 
ttasMM,  ■•  MlM  far  MtiM  Mrsif  nf  n 
•nee  fl«an  m  Sf  IIm  Otsaral  AcccMMy. 
Is  mtmmtff,  Ml  the  mcfsbcfs  nt 

AMWlf  iMMf  OMMRlMiun  e^fept  the  ar^ 

Ontan  and  MmmI  lmm»  ibai  tbc 

MVMOTI9  BrW  ^RBBW^W^  9^^^9^^m^  www 

WlftiliSi.    OmlftHy  ihay  ara  baaed     <  il 

$m$9ft  al  pfwlswlaamly  nailonat  •   '.u 
9l  What  la  leneralty  lecanliied  aa  th« 
SatHierMVs  Aeld  al  aaiiril/  In  Iba  wvt\4 
day     Th«y  )>fay|dt  )«ial  anaMflll  af  •«  ■! 
aitia  nt  sanlral  Id  dduda  ina  untor >rf 
a»wi  live  rWM  Id  •  ffttM  (ChM  of  ••turll 
iHi«<h  •  *UttaildB  l§  fsr  mf  ddSfivaiM 
iU«  Mmeat,  tlMlMft  frlm.  ainptiillM  af  l| 
faci  Ihat  no  inamatUinal  dSaWil  an'aia, 
raaponaibla  sisiaeman  or  gavarnmotit   ei 
iMncatly  psrtletpsLe  in  such  a  fraud,  t         1 
on  the  people  of  the  United  Siates.  ^^i 
the  paoplea  of  the  entire  world. 

Months  of  study  have  led  all  but  two 
the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comns| 
alon  to  the  basic  conclusion  that  tu  li 
activities  Involving  dangerous  quantitlc 
source  materials  or  nuclear  fuel  in  nailc 
hands  Is  entirely  lncona<stent  with  T.o:Id 
curity.  The  need  for  effective  Internatlol 
control  transcenda  the  claims  of  natl 
aoverelgnty. 

in  dealing  with   thla  grave  problem, 
ahould  not  t>e  concerned  with  who  13  ri| 
but  what  la  right  and  necessary.      We 
confronted  with  certain  acientlflc  and  t( 
nlcal  facta  that  mvst  bo  faced  and  their 
mnnds  satisfied.    The  majority  has  devcloj 
painstaiUngly  a  serlea  of  practical  mcs 
that  deal  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
answ;:r   It   haa  aought— and   found— la 
that  would  be  cSecave.     This  Is  not  "  -  la 
on   which   people   can   choose   up   s.  .  3 
the  tasia  of  Idealogies.      One  must  chc 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposals  and  their 
fectlvenen  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
atomic  problem. 

Soviet  scoke.men  claim  that  the  Unl| 
Statea  and  the  majority  stand  in  the 
aectuin;;  agreement  on  atomic  energy 
trol.     This  la  utter  ncnrense. 

Let's  look  at  the  riccrd.    It  was  the  Di 
States  In  concert  with  the  United 
ard  Canada  which  first  proposed  the 
to  b9  taken  to  secure  international  cc 
Vcrv  shortly  after  Hlrosh.ma.  the  Pre;Id 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  Prime  Minis,. 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 
In  an  agreed  declaration  to  the  world 
they  were  willing  and  eager  for  the  Ui 
Nations  to  ta&e  uo  thla  problem  and  to 
an   c?rec\.ivc  solution.    The   prcpcsal   fe 
United  NaUons  Atomic  Energy  Comi 
wns   made  by   the   United   Sv-ates   and 
U:ilted  Kingdom.    At  tha  Mocccw  Cci 
ence  in  December  of  1D45  the  Soviet  Ux 
Joined  them  and  the  three  invited  Ft 
and   China   to  participate   in  sponsor 
rcsoluaon  to  establish  such  a  body  in 
United  Matlona.    The  resolution  cat 


Commission  waa 
)d  was  tmanlmotisly 
1046.  at  the  Oan- 
London. 

the  first  meeting 
jmmission  In  June, 
iment  undertook  an 
sroblem  of  intcrna- 
iuced  the  Acheson- 
tb  recommended  a 
which  were  baaed 
presented  by  Mr. 
lune  1M6.  The  ma- 
lergy  control  is  an 
int  by  all  but  two 
lloa  of  theae  orlf  inal 

riMalnr  atataaMSl 

now  aaiala  In  tlMi 
_  to  atonld  nnn^ 
ly  tignlikanl  Ititnga. 
Nit  pregffea  baa  feicdi 

THa  MMMIilMt  mH* 

tha  iwd  fffdrld  df 
iinii«ai<m  l«  an  IM' 

rtuimi  fiarl  fev  iM 
laiKmat   aawlrdl   af 

plear  fuel  and  H  iM 
This,  wc  tiava  ie«n. 
|r   ihan   |W»i«tl   iHd 

ntnH  tmfofianity,  II 

Ilia    |»fi<ht«ms    nu 
Mjifflly  ttt  the  m#fn* 
i<mc  in  ilMir  rrlaiiaiM 

man, 

luiruel  m4  tlM  frar 

'Viet  apitruaeH  Ui  the 
iicrgy   HI*   pr«  siu   In 
iii»iM«  that  havs  ariflcn 
.United  Nations    Thla 
iu«  is  araeee,  Korea. 
Committee,  ths  Juris- 
Itlonal  Court,  or  any 
|lverse  prcblema.    Tho 
lersl  situation  I  ln> 
(r  length  In  a  speech 
Tonight.  I  will  only 
tnt   awaits   him    who 
)vlet  obstruction  caii 
loved.    Years  of  de- 
fort  may  be  required, 
not   do   it.   nor   will 
^cd  faith  and  peaceful 
clone  can   have   tha 
^Ince  the  Russ  an  p;o- 
id  the  strength  of  ths 
United  Nstions  Is  not  ,i 
ez.stence  and  welfare. 
Ive  action  Is  the  best 
land  progrecs.    As  ws 
)to  proof,  the  fcunda- 
Scvict  policy  is  ta:;d 
In,  we  could  look  for- 
>ns  that  win  function 
all  the  promise,  with 
Imate  the  Charter  of 
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[President,  on  Mon- 
>btained  unanimous 
rted  In  the  Appendix 
lc!e  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
York  Woiid-Tele- 

12.  giving  facts  with 
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to  the  operation  of  the  Uoifeed 
States  Rsflrands.  wMch  indicated  that 
they  were  operating  more  sticcessfuUy 
under  private  ownership  than  under 
Oovenunent  control. 

Another  article  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  sp- 
ftMCd  In  the  New  York  World -Telegraa 
•n  December  S,  giving  still  further  In- 
formation on  this  aUbject,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tlid  Appendix  of  the  Ricou.  This 
prob^bUr  follows  the  first  arUde.  and 
gives  «d4ad  Uifomatkm. 

ThdTd  biliig  00  dtojectlon.  tte  trtidd 
waa  ortfarta  (•  H  prtatdd  tn  tha  llaeon. 
••  folldwi: 


furnish  the  Oovenunent — Psdsral.  Btatc,  and 
local — witii  a  cubetMittta  aairwi  In  revenue. 
In  a  later  colnnsn.  however.  X  abnll  cover  t^bc 
In  faecr  of  oatKmaUiMlon.  aa 
by  a  labor 


If    aw    CffiAns 

PWVAta  OWMSaCMM' 

Iff  Wi0Mm  AaaMvaM) 
OHiwa<  (pwtaiBM»4fPdi""'PafiMipi  ane  df  Md 
■MM  imaraatintf  >t«»)eeia  t<»  U0  nmiMDrwt  tn 
9n9   attaaiian   t/f   nawanaiiding 
raMraada  Is  daw  iteey 
iMir 


MMt«l« 


The  atmplc  fflntula 
fully  ooaabat  Indatloo  can  be  Mated  In  tba 
follawlng   4   worda:    Prodooe  more,  spend 


Ttiaf  aferaie  under  bmh  federal  and  ttala 
rsfHiaflnns,  and  Miey  ere  el*"  adsftad  bf 
vMy  rpfdlnanaas.  The  first  regiiisi/iry  tn« 
uraieie  »mm»f*$  Mi  was  fmml  in  }9t/f, 
lie  |rtir|»«ae  wsa  la  |W^V»wl  diatnininailim, 
Laws  and  r*stti«(mr>s  srs  mm  dgMMRdi 
wim  frautii  «()«l  |>*i«a«'hi<'f  rates,  Mid  PHMt« 
Mti«rti  U  (artfTs  nrlntins  fh^reui,  liours  of 
iMvm,  saisiysUiMUrds,  mmiMUiijvdids, 

and  so  on, 

Mo  stgeks  and  Mnds  add  dt 
rstlruad  idd  aequirs  uthtr  railroads,  new 
rail  Unas  amnot  be  built  and  old  ones  oan- 
not  ba  abandoned  without  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Commission  authority.  Railroads  are 
still  regulated  aa  a  moDopoly  even  though 
they  now  compete  with  many  other  typea 
of  transportation. 

80  much  for  regulation. 

Railroad  taxes  may  be  divided  into  three 
general  groups;  Federal  normal  income,  aur- 
tax.  and  excess-profits  taxes. 

Taxes  for  pensions,  social  security,  etc. 

State  and  local  taxes  on  physical  property, 
franchise  taxes,  excise,  license,  and  mlscel- 
laneotis  taxes,  as  wen  as  State  Income  taxes. 

The  annual  tax  bill  of  the  railroads  de- 
pends upon  earnings.  The  taxes  of  class  I 
railroads  prior  to  World  War  II  varied  from 
f«7 .000.000  to  fS9«,0(»,000  a  year.  Naturally, 
during  the  war  their  taxes  soared,  but  even 
In  IMd  they  were  only  a  little  short  of  $500.- 
000.000.  In  many  counties,  railroads  are  the 
largest  taxpayers.  In  1M6  class  I  railroads 
paid  t21S  In  taxea  for  every  II  paM  in 
dividends. 

Tlwre  is  a  trend  toward  consolidation  of 
railroads  Just  as  there  is  in  every  other  buel- 
neas  In  our  country,  but  it  goes  on  under 
careful  regulation. 

It  la  easy  to  see  It  Is  competition  which  Is 
the  incentive  for  Improvement  d  all  private 
enterprise.  JX  the  ralhoads  were  owned  by 
the  Oovemment.  thU  incentive  would  dis- 
appear. And  operation  under  the  Oovem- 
ment would  be  bound  to  have  some  political 
taint. 

The  main  reason  why  I  have  chosen  to  look 
Into  railroads  U  because,  obvlotisly,  natlon- 
altaatlon  In  this  Jleld  would  be  the  entering 
wedge  to  widespread  national iaation  of  In- 
dtutry.  The  Ooasrament  would  not  be  likely 
to  permit  competition  from  other  forms  of 
transport  and  wotild  therefore  be  prone  to 
eatlonalize  not  tmly  1 1  ans|>ortatlon  but  some 
of  the  essential  elemante  which  enter  Into 
ttM  functioning  of  transportation. 

Our  country  is  very  large,  and  we  still  have 
conditions  which  make  it  seem  probable  that, 
waiter  private  ownership,  the  railroads  can 
Im  better   and  more  cheaply  rtm  aiul  can 
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Uf.  moUAH  9t  OlridtidWd.  m.9rm» 
Mffii.  OM  of  iht  SMT  ffdMdffM  f^ill' 
ffronttM  tiM  OoiifrM  to  ttitt  of  inflft- 
ikm,  X  tm  tn  rooolpi  of  ■  oomiminl^ii- 
tl<»n  from  mid  nl  ths  \$%6in§  dlilidnf  of 
OklalMima  uti  ihle  diie*il/in,  In  ilM  fdiw 
of  •  slaicmi'iii  Uv  J  K,  Walla,  of  Mid- 
hdind  City,  Okld,,  dfiuila4  "luidliiitit 
Tha  CdMM  i\4  itid  Wamd^y,**  t  im* 
•fNMltmoVf  OOlNMIIt  (hat  it  tM  |Nllltdd  M 

thdApiMndhi  of  ths  nvrrmv. 

Third  bwinu  nn  <  1  n,  ih«  fUtd* 
matH  WAN  ordi'rdd  W  ^  ^HitUd  la  Uid 
KlOOIf,  do  foUfrWK 

"^-^  tpfumtm^  ywi  dSMd  and  fM  wmnm 
(RyJ.K.Wsfls) 

Any  afart  io  s«irb  indailan  df  pwiddlldf 

the  OPA  law,  railohing  of  fedsld  sdBwadHlss» 

Gise  and  labar  sonuoU  and  wglnf  the  i^^On 
I  to  aaasa  aatif  dMat  on  Tueaday  and  «ggs 
on  Thursday  are  the  very  height  of  folly  and 
will  accomplish  nothing  toward  rcdu^ng 
prices.  The  whole  Idea  Is  but  an  insincere 
political  gesture  to  gain  popularity  among 
certain  claases,  losing  sight,  altogether,  ol  the 
serious  baraa  theee  lalae  panaceas  will 
produce. 

Before  trying  to  correct  a  serious  malad- 
justment In  our  economic  life,  let  us  first 
anal}'ze  our  present  Inflationary  condition 
and  ascertain  the  cause  thereof. 

The  high  cost  of  Ihrtag,  or  Inflation,  which 
are  synonymoua  tcnna.  Is  caused,  primarily, 
by  the  unbalanced  relatlOB  between  supply 
and  demand.  Basically,  when  the  8upp:y  of 
tlM  neoeaaltlea  of  hfe  far  exceed  the  demand, 
prices  are  low.  Contrarlly,  when  the  demand 
far  exceeds  thejsupply,  prices  are  high.  When 
the  supply  equals  the  demand,  prices  are  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Inflation  is  sometimes  caused,  yet  ony  in 
«  minor  degree,  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
nooey  In  tbe  hands  of  a  greet  many  people 
passing  in  rapid  circulation  between  buyer 
and  seller  even  though  there  Is  a  normal 
supply  of  practlcaly  >all  the  neceeslties  of 
life  available.    When  money  Is  plentUul  a 
great  many  people  buy  in  larger  quantities 
and,  also,  many  things  they  do  not  iteed. 
This  Increases  tbe  demand  and  eatises  In- 
flation.    When  money  is  scarce,  naturally. 
consvuners  buy  less,  resulting  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  supplies  which,  invariably, 
depresses  prices.    From  the  foregoing  defl- 
nrtlons  It  is  apparent  to  any  thinking  per- 
son that  Inflation,  or  the  high  ooet  ot  living, 
can  be  practicaUy  and  materially  re<)uced 
by  one,  or  two,  or  both,  of  the  folic  win^ 
methods:  One.  by  etepplng  up  the  available 
aupply  of  consumer  commodities;   two,  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  in  general 
circulation.     The  Govemntent   is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  latter  and  same  eiuu  be 
corrected   and  prlaaa  eedwoad   «  the   Oov- 
emment tn  Wart^ittiin  asally  and  iKmeetty 
wants  to  curb  Inflatian. 


i.  The  moat  practical  and  eOeetlve 
to  reduce  prices  ia  to  ineraaae  tba  avallaMa 
aoppty.  Tbla  can  be  aoeompUalMd  by  re> 
paimng  tbe  «a-taaur-wark-waak  taw  In  Ita 
entirety  aiid  then  enoouragc.  raqueet,  and 
vrge  greater  production  of  all  ttoe  baalc 
d  ceaaoMMMaa  that  are  tn  abort 
eeal.  farm  mm- 
ehinery,  budddH  aMtartal.  iiiiaiwslH  far- 
tUiasva.  and  ratlswad  Mttlng  acpUpMant,  by 
tasutotlng  tares  sbtfte  par  day.  d 
aa«b.  around  tbe  dock.  0  or  d  days  per 
IB  aU  tnduMrial  ptante.  TMe  metbod  1e 
how  followed  by  tbe  oil  bosinaM.  botb  drill* 
ina  and  redntng.  atid  bi  the  dour  milling 
tiiiiMsss,  wbMd  das  naueasi  masissrui  f«r 
dMny,  many  rears,  fMa  asMMid  wai 
faituw^  te  m  dtfaasa  alMMa  Hi  Ifcto 
iry  dvpHif  ilM  tdil  idr  wMi* 


MMdr  df  dH  WdT  dfdIINdddi  dl  «M  MMMf 
ewm/Mile   dWf  dfiiRi*  MlH  pMHd.     fMd 


i«n  •h'fwid  MdPSdSi  tWdMMdd  df  dl  Imm 

Uttii  <*      _..  ^ 

•  om  mmm  Adtfd  fei  miwm4  um 
|«0do049f]MI  NNiuailf  u  a  MadMMMO  af 
•11.000/MIJlO.  in  vslue  tm  the  drssenl 
Niardal,  whldd  diwwidi  «oM  •§  Idd  pdraddl 
murs  than  tiiir  annual  adporld  prior  Id  Md 
taei  wu,  Pd»<dMsir,  mt»  dwuM  laavs  oMWd 
lOdidioillliii  IH  tills  NHiHiry  for  home  sdd* 
iMMlldl.  Tills  wt/uld  U0\if  ut  ttiaviats  ifed 
stian  i«pi«r  df  «M*  ws  aa  fvslty  dMMldllk 

I,  Oongrass  sliddid   f*iiw»   ths   ■idWiJ 


National  Sutfodl  fMM  HdAMMOMO  to  a 


lal  ■utfdal 


masimMi  «f  dl««)d4NddOO  wfUcb  fei  ample 
for  all  laglUaaata  onrpows.  ThU  reduction 
would,  obvloualf.  naoessltsu  a  raductloo  in 
our  Federal  civilian  pay  roll  of  many  hureatis 
and  asnltlpUed  usetesa  amployeaa  who  render 
no  practical  and  valuable  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  would  stop  the  wanton  waste  of  vast 
etims  of  money  on  worthless  and  altogether 
nrneoeesary  pTo)ecta.  This  wotild  decraaea 
the  amount  of  money  In  general  clrcolatSan. 
and.  Incidentally,  help  reduce  prices. 

4.  TlM  law  authorizing  the  Oovernotant  to 
guarantee  the  farmer  axlnimum  prices  on  hia 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  soybeans, 
prunes,  peanuts,  and  potatoes,  together  with 
the  law  authorizing  subsidies  on  hogs  and 
cattle  should  be  repealed.  The  sole  purpose 
of  these  laws,  at  the  time  of  their  enactment, 
was  to  boost  prices  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Surely,  the  need  for  higher  prices  does 
not  exist  today.  Competition,  free  enterprise, 
and  the  Inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  be  permitted  to  fix  the  price  of 
ever3rt:hing  without  the  interference  of  Im- 
practical,  expensive,  and  unworkable  laws. 

5.  The  number  of  Federal  civilian  em> 
ployees  should  be  reduced  from  2.300,000  to  a 
maxlmion  of  IfiOOfiOO  which  would  be  ample 
for  all  legitimate  purpoees  and  far  In  eaoaas 
of  the  number^  so  employed  in  1939  and  prior 
tbeieto.  These'  employees  produce  nothing  In 
the  way  af  material  necessities  of  life,  but 
when  discharged  would  then  find  employ- 
ment tu  the  production  of  many  basic  com- 
modities and  materials  now  in  abort  supjdy. 

6.  Aid  to  Europe:  There  Is  a  growing  be- 
lief among  a  great  many  people  that  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan,  or  aid  to  Europe, 
Involving  the  expenditure  of  some  S1SXXX),« 
000.000  to  a22 .000 ,000.000  of  our  money  la 
but  a  acheme  of  big  business  to  siphon  off 
the  sin-pIus  commodities  in  order  to  further 
continue  shortages  in  the  domestic  market, 
thereby  continuing  existing  high  prices  and 
oneonsckmably  high  profits  at  tbe  expense  of 
ail  the  people  of  this  country. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  aid  to  Europe  should  be 
limited,  for  tbe  present,  to  extending  oaly 
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such  aid  ki  U  sbMilutcly  me— ry  to  r*lt«T« 
•uflertng  ftnd  hunger  In  tb*  dMrtned  Da« 
lions  la  ■htob*  not  under  the  control  of 
Ru3sU.  t  Kh  VX9  undcntandlng  «nd  agree- 
ment tbi  e  tbey  go  to  work.  abolUhlng  tbe 
34-hour  iforlrereelt  In  SngUnd.  France,  and 
Italy,  ant  devote  thenaaelvee  Indiutrloualy  to 
workUXf  Nit  their  own  aalvatlon  by  hard 
votk.  ■  h  >urs  per  day.  e  day*  per  week. 

FuirtlM  aid  alMMlil  b*  limited  to  sending 
them  gn  tn  tor  aMdliic  cropa  succeeafully 
grown  m  each  coxmtry.  together  with  iulll- 
clent  fer  Ul«r.  if  available,  and  the  necea- 
aary  tarr  ilng  machinery  commonly  used  in 
thoee  cov  ntrlea  to  cultivate  and  harvest  their 
cropa.  T  ley  ahould  be  taught  the  principle* 
of  self  ^rc  lance  and  self -maintenance.  When 
thla  ahaJ  I  have  been  acoompllsbed  a  great 
IBMiy  aM  re  articles  and  commoditlefl  will  be 
•valtebl*  (or  home  consumption  which  will 
matenall  r  reduce  prices. 

Politic  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
plorable economic  conditions  In  which  we 
find  our  elves  today.  If  the  national  ad- 
mlnlstra  ion  and  the  Congreaa  would  forget 
the  IMS  election  and  forthwith  enact  the 
neccaaar^  Uws  that  wUl  solve  this  controver- 
sial quea  Ion.  without  any  thought  as  to  how 
their  act  on  or  vote  will  affect  them  or  their 
party  In  tbe  next  election,  the  problem  can 
be  eaeclvely  and  practically  solved  In  a 
Maaoaat  ie  length  of  time  and  prlcea  will  Im- 
mediatelr  begin  to  decime. 
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ON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

C*   NVW  HAMTSHin 

SENATl  or  TH«  UNmSD  8TATBS 
Wedne^ay.  December  10  {legislative  daw 
rhursday,  December  4),  1947 

miDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

cus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 

of  the  Rkcobd  an  editorial 

New  Hampshire  Morning  Union, 
An  Insane  Policy."  which  is  an 
of  the  policy  we  are  fol- 

today  in  exporting  goods  of  cer- 
_.  to  Russia,  the  only  potential 

o  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
country. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
onjered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
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As  Harold  Stasaen  aald  recently,  tn  a  tc; 
gram  protesting  Praaldent  Truman's  st 
ment  that  the  President  saw  no  reason 
curbing  shipments  to  Ruaala.  what  la  the 
of  rrfuslni;  to  share  the  atomic  secret 
Rusala  because  she  wUl  not  agree  to  abide 
the    United    Nations*    plan    for    world-wl 
atomic  control,  and  allowing  the  export 
Russia  of  precision  machine  tools  and  Inl 
cate  instruments  which  will  aid  Russia 
making  atomic  bombs? 

Why  should  we  export  to  an 
Russia  the  machinery  which  Is 
needed  to  rebuUd  the  rest  of  Europe,  whl 
w*  are  trying  to  save  from  the  Communlsta^ 

Bow  can  we  Impress  Russia  that  we  mei 
what  we  say,  If  we  keep  helping  to  bul 
Ruaala  up? 

This  is  the  exact  blunder  we  made  wit 
the  Jape  before  Pearl  Harbor.  During  tt 
1930's.  even  after  Japan  had  Invaded  Chi 
and  it  was  quite  clear  that  Nippon  had  ei 
tered  on  a  ruthless  course  of  conquest  of  It 
neighbors,  the  United  States  allowed  prlvat 
firms  In  this  country  to  ship  to  Japan  the 
sands  upon  thotisands  of  tons  of  scrap  ire 
steel,  oil.  aviation  gas.  aviation  motors, 
chine  tools,  and  any  number  of  Items 
In  the  making  of  weapons. 

How  utterly  horrible  Is  the  realization  Xh»\ 
those  materials,  furnlahed  to  Japan  by  Amei 
lea.  were  used  subsequently  to  kill  Amerlci 
and  that  the  scrap  Iron  and  steel  came 
to  America,  where  It  was  made.  In  the  bodi 
of  American  boys. 

Must   we   forever   go   on   repeating   thi 
errors  at  terrible  coat? 

The  shipment   of  heavy   machinery, 
chine  tools,  or  anything  that  can  be  used 
develop  weapons,  of  food,  anything  tbe 
of  the  world  needs  to  help  tt  get  on  Its  ff 
should  be  banned,  as  far  as  Russia  Is 
cerned.  until  such  time  as  the  Soviet  chan| 
Ita  warlike  attitude  and  cooperates  with 
civilized  world. 

W.  L.i 


AM  ntaANs  roucT 

you   had  a  boy,  and   he   used 


rifle   to   shoot   the   neighbor's   cat. 

ib«   windows   in   a   church,   and    to 

glaaa  on  Inaulatlona  on  electrtc- 

*•?    Suppoatng  you  then  called  him 

houa*  and  gave  him  a  severe  lecture 

■iMbabavior.  after  which   you   not 

blM  keep  the  air  rifle  but  on  top 

you  gave  him  a  doaen  new  bose*  ot 

ttont 

do  fov  think  the  lad  woxiM  thlak 
ituMnnM  of  the  lecture  and  of  yoat 
not  think  you  meant  what  you 
that  he  ahould  mend  hla  way*, 
alao  think  you  were  a  dope. 
Mama  htm? 
BOt  tha  aaaM  apply  to  the  United 
policy  ot  allowtbg  the  shipment  of 
I  lachtnery  and  machine  tools  to  Rus- 
la  the  point  of  lecturing  Ruaala 
noneooparatlon  with  the  rest  of  the 
her  refusal  to  help  rebuild  Europe, 
the  same  day  of   the  lecture  we 
to  buy.  In  this  country,  the  Intricate 
machlnea  ah*  needs  to  be- 
t  rong?     Which  will 
t  M  word*  or  the  deeds? 
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EcoBomy  in  Goyemmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STAT 

Wednesday,  December  10  (legislative 
of  Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  WELEY.    Mr.  PresWent.  the 
vember  22  issue  of  the  magazine  Coi 
mercial  West,  the  financial  weekly  of 
West,  contained  an  article  which  I  pr 
pared  on  the  subject  of  Economy  In 
ernment.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  text  of  this  article  be  reprinted 
the    Appendix    of    the    Concrismc 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artll 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
u  follows: 

THI  LOST  a>T  or  ICONOMT 

(By  Senator  AuxAitaia  Wilxt) 

If  you  were  to  aak  in  what  alngle  art 
Federal  Oovemment  and  lU  employeee 
leaat  proficient,  you  might  answer.  It  1* 
art  of  economy.  Although  thrift  Is  a 
American  Ideal  (was  It  not  Ben  Franklin 
aald.  "Beware  of  little  expense:  a  small 
will  sink  a  great  ship?"),  the  United 
Government  manlfesu  little  of  Ahat 

Our  fabulous  expenses  In  two  world 
and  In  a  depreealon   (In  which  we 
ceaafully  tried  pump-prlmlng)  have  reat 
In  a  prevalent  dlee**e  which  might  b«>  a 
"spend  it  IS  '  which  *Slct*  most  hurt-     era 
It  Is  the  tendency  to  spend  recklea&ly. 


fcbout  It  in  the  mt»- 
I  spends  most  Is  moat 
high  salary  classl- 
^o  spends  most  fast- 
most  efficiently, 
described  as  a  unl- 
khe  Federal  Govern- 
tly  widespread  to  be 
kertcan  taxpayer  and 
extensive  Investlga- 
lot  only  by  the  Con- 
bommlttee  on  Reduc- 
leral    Expenditures 
but  by  appropriate 
|e   Executive   branch. 
lentalltles     are     the 
the  Budget,  which  la 
lusband  the  reacurces 
eliminating    waste 
^Ive  Msnagement  and 
»e  United  States  Civil 
Ich  Is  also  vested  with 
Serving  personnel  and 

^t  has  become  quit* 
mtatlon  courses  for 

I  any  of  such  course* 
In  economy  either 

>iinel  time  or  in  the 
purposes.    Perhaps, 

II  from  Henry  Clay  In 
become  a  standard 

It  orientation  course: 
It.  and  the  officer* 
iteea:  and  both  the 
are  created  for  the 

irlvate  trustee  spend- 
trust  like  a  profU- 

j  Government  servants 

(has  been  well  stated 

functions  which  are 

luxuriously  and  that 

Itch  are  luxurious  are 

'erhap*  a  contrlbut- 

of  frugality  In  gov* 

^at  we  are  overly  Im- 
relation  to  the  rest 

larly   In   these   times. 

^ant  might  recall  theae 

^e  expenditure  exceeds 
le  Is  poor  whose  In- 
tgolngs" 

lent  Calvin  Coolldge 
lection  at  this  time: 
»rty.  economy  Is  one 
lis  of  a  free  govern- 
}my  Is  always  a  gtiar- 

kowever,  that  bureau- 

^e  urgency  of  economy. 

»d  with  standards  of 
to  adhere  to  those 
yardsticks    as    to    the 

^t  should  be  spent  In 
types  of  government 

Ibllshed  wherever  pos- 
ly  learned  of  one  In- 

^here  the  Government 

^t  disbursed  In  admin* 
.000.000  for  the  pur- 
irm  project  sum  not 
fantaattc  admin  istra- 
standards  had  been 
ktto  would  have  basn 
add.  had  there  been 

hit  servants  handling 
neither  the  outra- 
(penses  nor  the  proj- 
ive  been  Indulged  In. 
I:  "Without  fmgallty. 
rith  It  very  few  would 
igallty.  the  United 
innot  be  rich,  which 
ktes  people  cannot  be 
r,  we  vrlll  not  founder 
icy.  Even  ao  eminent 
3rge  Bernard  Shaw 
Is  the  art  of. making 

^ove  of  economy  Is  the 
ly  when  the  taxpayers 
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of  the  United  SUtes  are  vigilant  and  ta- 
duatrleua  enough  to  insure  that  the  art  and 
the  Icrre  of  economy  becomes  more  wlde- 
i|ve*d  in  Government  wUl  we  attain  stand- 
ards of  economy  In  the  management  of  Oov- 
emment business  to  as  high  a  degree  as  pri- 
vate enterprise  attalna  it  In  the  manage- 
aaat  of  private  businem. 


NatMBal  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  UPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  8CNATS  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB 

Wednesday.  December  10  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4) ,  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  National  Security, 
delivered  before  the  Chicago  Klwanis 
Club  on  December  9, 1947,  by  Hon.  Alf  M. 
Landon.  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeb. 
as  follows: 

ICost  Americans  today  are  Interested  In  the 
elemental  things  of  a  place  to  sleep — some- 
thing to  wear — and  something  to  eat.  Soar- 
ing prices  of  fcxxl,  clothing,  and  housing  are 
of  Immediate  concern  to  most  of  us. 

But  Important  as  the  elemental  problem 
of  a  place  to  aleep,  something  to  wear,  and 
something  to  eat  are  to  many  of  us,  there 
Is  another  even  more  vital  elemental  prob- 
lem that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of — ova  n«- 
tlcmal  aecurlty.  That  Is  particularly  true  as 
the  Big  Four  In  the  London  conference  seem 
to  be  following  the  customary  pattern. 

Of  course,  national  security  Involves  a 
sound  national  economy.  That  means  a  re- 
versal of  the  unsound  fiscal  policies  we  have 
been  following.  But  I  propose  to  discuss 
specifically  today  the  questions  InTOlved  In 
mUltary  preparedness.  Marshall  plan  or  no 
Marshall  plan  we  hare  got  to  gird  our  loins 
forthwith. 

The  Uttle  guys  are  In  a  heck  of  a  fix.  But 
bad  as  their  fix  la  today,  their  fix  would  be 
Infinitely  worse  If  America  lets  her  defenses 
down  and  becomes  InTolved  In  another  world 
war. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  main- 
tain our  defenses  to  the  utmost  of  our  abil- 
ity and  resources.  It  wotild  be  suicidal  to  do 
otherwise.  At  the  same  time,  the  equally 
Important  problem  confronts  us  of  what  is 
the  b**t  way  to  maintain  our  military  de- 
fenssa.  And  In  saying  mlllUry  defenses.  I 
m**n  •ooncmilc  as  vrell.  Because  the  crux  of 
mUltary  strength  Is  economic  and  Indnsulal 
sUength  and  political  unity.  It  lent  going 
to  do  OS  any  good  to  have  a  large  Army  and 
great  Navy,  if  we  are  weak  economically  and 
polltlcally.  France  la  a  very  recent  and 
graphic  illustration  of  that.  France  had  the 
greatest  standing  anay  la  the  world,  but 
wfan  the  showdown  cam*  tn  IMO,  she  lasted 
laes  than  a  months. 

All  the  power  of  Government  propaganda 
I*  being  turned  loose  in  favor  of  compulsory 
psaoettini  tmlversal  mUltary  training  as  a 
prera«uisite  of  national  stroigth  and  secu- 
rtty.  Now,  I  do  not  tntmifd  to  say  today  that 
compulsory  mUltary  training  may  not  be 
Bsceseary — provided  it  la  done  through  the 
National  Guard.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
American  people  ahould  not  make  up  their 
mind  emotionally  on  this  question  of  mUl- 
tary preparedness,  and  that  we  should  also 
consldsr  other  f  sctors  of  national  security  be> 
fore  reaching  a  Anal  decision. 


There  are  outstanding  authorities  In  the 
professional  military  group  who  are  very 
much  oppoeed  to  universal  military  training, 
as  obsolete  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
money. 

Both  the  Marshall  plan  and  universal  mUl- 
tary training  are  being  prssenlad  to  the 
American  people  with  emntiotiai  propaganda. 
The  danger  In  such  emotional  appeals  Is  that 
It  causes  us  to  beUeve  that  we  have  the  an- 
swers to  our  problems — when  ^e  question  Is 
decided — just  as  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
we  were  approaching  the  mlllenlum  with  the 
Britiah  loan,  the  Bretton  Wocxls  agreement 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
United  Nations  and  Yalta.  Right  or  wrong 
the  emotional  appeal  Is  not  the  right  way 
to  settle  any  vital  long-range  problems. 

Just  look  at  the  record  for  a  minute  of  how 
repeatedly  wrong  Government-inspired  mass 
propaganda  has  been  in  recent  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  New  Deal  theory  in  1933  that 
America  was  a  failure  and  had  to  be  re- 
vamped and  have  its  face  lifted. 

We  were  told  that  if  we  made  the  English 
loan  that  that  would  carry  her  for  5  years 
and  get  England  on  her  feet  again.  Now.  it 
is  aU  gone  in  a  little  over  a  year,  and  the 
Government  of  that  country  is  back  for  more 
money. 

Anybody  who  objected  to  tbe  International 
Monetary  Bank  created  at  Bretton  Wocxls  was 
hysterically  denounced  as  a  dirty  l*ctle  Iso- 
lationist. Tet  that  bank  has  not  done  the 
Job  promised  us.  The  administration  of 
UNRRA  was  sold  to  the  cotmtry  as  a  glitto^- 
Ing  success  when  it  was  a  fantastic  failure. 
We  were  told  that  the  United  Nations  was  the 
answer  to  a  peaceful  world,  and  that  the  only 
reason  we  got  Into  World  War  II  was  that  we 
did  not  have  the  League  of  Nations.  The  in- 
effectuallty  of  the  United  Nations  In  major 
disputes  caa  no  longer  be  concealed  from  the 
American  people. 

We  were  even  told  by  many  sowoes  that 
we  had  to  get  Into  tbe  last  war  because  our 
security  depended  on  Great  Britain.  How 
ridiculous  that  statement  was  in  the  light  of 
events.  But  no  wcmder  all  those  gross  decep- 
ticms.  Including  the  Atlantic  Charter,  have 
left  the  American  people  punch  drunk  with 
something  <^an  inferiority  complex  despite 
our  unparalleled  mUltary  achievements. 

A  quotation  frcun  one  of  Theodore  Roos*- 
velt's  speeches  fits  ouT  present  situation. 

"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick — you 
will  go  far.  If  a  man  continually  blusters,  if 
he  lacks  clvUlty.  a  big  stick  wiU  not  save  him 
from  troubles:  and  neither  will  .speaking 
softly  avaU  if  back  of  tbe  softness  there  does 
not  lie  strength,  power.  In  private  life  there 
are  few  things  more  obnoxious  than  the  man 
who  is  always  loudly  boasting;  and  if  the 
boaster  is  not  prepared  to  back  up  his  words, 
his  position  becomes  abaolutely  contemptible. 
So  it  U  with  the  Nation.  It  Is  both  foolish 
and  undignihed  to  indulge  in  undue  self- 
glorifications,  and,  above  aU.  in  loo**- 
tongued  denunciation  of  other  people*." 

I  don't  pretend  to  po*e  as  a  military  ex- 
pert, but  I  have  made  it  a  point  for  some 
time  to  atudy  the  question  of  a  weU-rounded 
and  adequate  military  system. 

Here  are  some  oC  the  oonctuslana  X  haw 
eom*  to: 

1.  That  any  war  of  the  ftttme  will  moe* 
incredibly  faster  than  the  last  war.  Xf  the 
last  war  was  a  bllta— th*  next  one  will  be 
supersonic. 

2.  That  we  have  no  longer  a  two-ocean 
front,  but  a  third  front — the  Arctic  Circle. 

8.  That  bases  in  the  Arctic  Circle  are  of 
prime  Importance.  Also,  continued  and  con- 
sistent expeditions  testing  out  equipment, 
material,  and  men  under  conditions  existing 
in  that  area. 

4.  That  maintaining  an  efficient  and  con- 
stantly improving  air  force  is  imperative. 
Any  future  war  wlU  certainly  be  an  air  war. 
All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  look  at  a  new  air 
mi^  and  the  whole  story  Is  right  there  in 
front  of  you.    Tcipefca,  th*  approximat*  geo- 


graphic center  of  the  United  States  Is  elceer 
by  air  route  to  Moscow  than  It  1*  to  Santiago. 
ChUe. 

6.  That  the  biggest  navy  in  ttie  world  Is 
not  out  of  step  with  warfare  of  the  future. 
I  dont  mean  by  that  simply  a  lot  of  massive 
battleships  and  piling  up  of  deep  sea  arma- 
ment. We  need  plenty  ftt  floating  air  tiasea — 
carriers — sulxnartiMs,  and  lighter  •aeort  and 
conscvt  vessels. 

6.  A  Regtiiar  Amy  Sour  or  five  times  the 
size  of  our  prewar  Army. 

7.  A  bigger  and  more  eOlcient  Natlcmal 
Guard  and  Organised  Reserve*. 

8.  Proper  and  efllelcnt  Intelllgene*  facili- 
ties are  of  crucial  importsoice.  We  are  now 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  intaili- 
gence  but  there  Is  a  very  serious  questloii 
as  to  whether  tt  Is  toeing  spent  properly. 
We  have  too  many  mteUlgence  agencies 
squabbling  among  themselves  to  be  top  dog 
and  to  build  up  their  own  empires.  CIG. 
which  wss  supposed  to  be  a  aort  of  correlat- 
ing outfit.  Is  now  engaged  In  collecting  in- 
telligence ttaelf.  Cnr  intelligence  la  aot 
being  coordinated  or  meshed  together  by 
one  alert  chief  such  as  vre  must  hsve. 

9.*  Hist  most  important  of  all — ^we  stay 
ahead  of  the  procession  in  nuclear  physics 
and  strengthen  our  resesrch,  particularty 
basic  research.  Very  UtUe  Is  helms  said 
about  bacteriological  and  other  sdentlflc  de- 
velopments in  that  field.  That  is  Just  as 
terrible  and  as  fearful  as  atomic  weapons. 
In  fact,  we  could  have  superiority  in  the 
atomic  Held  and  be  destroyed  by  bacterio- 
logical vrarfare.  The  Russians  probat>ly  have 
as  much  in  that  field  as  we  have. 

The  Army  says  it  wants  a  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined population  to  meet  any  sudden  st- 
tack.  But  a  trained  and  disciplined  popu- 
lation hss  alwa3rB  proven,  in  the  end,  to  be 
the  destruction  of  any  republic. 

Neither  am  I  impressed  vrlth  the  argn-' 
ment  that  the  Army  camp  training,  no  mat- 
ter how  beneflcial.  is  necessary  for  a  boy 
because  of  mounting  adolescent  delinquency. 

The  reason  for  adolescent  delinquency  is 
lack  of  parental  responsibUlty.  We  have  too 
many  baby  sitters  in  this  cotmtry,  and  not 
enough  parents  who  stay  on  the  greatest 
Job  of  all,  and  that  is  making  good  homes. 
We  alreedy  have  tcx>  many  parents  who  shove 
off  on  the  schools  and  churches  the  job  of 
raising  their  youngster.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
fallacious  argument  that  we  must  have  still 
a  third  agency — the  Army — ^to  help  raise  our 
youth. 

Dont  mistmderstand  me.  I  believe  that 
mlUtary  trainh^  serves  to  tnenlcate  a  val- 
uable sense  of  personal  ol>ligation  to  the 
Nation.  That  Is  something  to  be  desirsd 
In  a  political  system  that  has  l>een  toe 
prone  to  emphasise  the  take  and  not  the 
give  on  the  part  of  its  eitiaens. 

The  main  question  in  my  mind  is  whether 
national  universal  miUtary  training  wUl  do 
the  Job  needed  to  be  done  tmdw  modem 
conditions  of  warfare.  As  I  have  said.  I 
fear  that  we  are  not  oonalderlng  other 
phases  of  mUltary  pr^iaredness  of  even 
greater  importance.  We  might  come  nearer 
to  meeting  our  problems  by  sselng  that  more 
youths  entered  the  fields  of  science  and 
ra**arch.  We  should  be  concentrating  our 
miUtary  preparations  on  air  power  and  ao^ 
entlAc  developments. 

What  a  nation  needs  now  to  keep  itsrtf 
strong  mUitarUy  Is  great  technical  re- 
sources— scientific  reeource*  and  develop- 
ment*, air  power,  radar,  remote-oootrol 
weapons  and  devices,  atomic  ensrgjr,  bac- 
teriological familiarity. 

I  beUeee  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  leservoh 
of  manpower  trained  to  an  extent  to  meet 
sudden  attack.  I  favor  keeping  it  at  the 
eommunity  level  through  the  National  Guard 
and  Organilaed  Reserves.  At  least  every  pos- 
sibility should  be  exhausted  for  keeping  It 
at  that  local  level  before  we  embark  upon 
tlie  uncertain  long-run  course  of  tmivoaal 
military  conscription. 


«<..  v«  V.  «  wv^  «  <■  r      rw*^^      mTTT-t      Al/^xr /~1 'Tt  V~*00  T /^1 
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Ther«  Is  no  qOMCtaa  In  my  mtnd  but 
that  w<  mua:  tilM  MBM  ■t«p«  to  IncrMM 
th«  n«(  tonal  lecurlty.  But  p««:etltne  con- 
■rrtptloa  la  a  whalt  of  a  change  lor  \n  to 
adopt  utthout  t^s  moat  cartful  conaldera- 
tlon.  :  t  ta  a  grave  national  decUton.  To 
many  lattons  it  baa  l«tf  to  dlaaster  and 
not  to    Mcurity. 

Tha  lattonal  Guard  has  alwaya  bwn  tha 
poor  n  latlon  In  regular  Army  clrclea.  It 
haa  ne'er  received  the  credit  due  It  for  lU 
work  Ilk  our  laai  two  world  wara.  It  baa 
alwaya  bad  to  take  the  leavings  In  any 
mllttar  r  preparedness  program.  Tet  It  la 
profotu  i<Uy  an  American  institution.  The 
Itogulai  Army  doea  a  lot  of  bleating  about 
the  Na  lonal  Guard  but  baa  heretofore  done 
little  t5  help  build  It  up.  However,  It  la 
now  su  ?poriing  a  provision  In  the  Universal 
mlltur  f  training  bill  whereby  a  boy  may. 
after  fl  months  training  In  the  Army  com- 
plete >la  service  period  In  the  National 
Guard  Of  course,  if  the  Ouard  U  to  be 
•Aetmi  U  h«*  to  have  vaat  approprtatlona 
for  at  r  MlBen**  and  modern  equipment. 
I  belli  ve.  thai  with  proper  aupport  and 
b»ckin  t  by  the  Congteaa.  the  National  Ouard 
ccu:d  M  made  a  sound  and  effective  and 
tery  Anertcan  aUematlva  to  universal  mil- 
lury  <nnacrlptton  by  the  lUgular  Army. 

The  Natiot\al  Guard  Imm  alwaya  har«loloi« 
ah«>wn  lu  ability  to  CQAttthute  a  ilwablt 
miiua  y  force  m  the  evwat  of  war.  There 
Is  nu  -eaaon  to  beaeve  It  OMit  do  better  If 
prt>petiy  supported  by  tbe  paople 

II  ta  atlll  too  eorly  to  aay  that  maaa  armlea 
will  n  >t  be  aapliVMi  again,  but  the  Im^or^ 
(ant  t  uug  ta  to  have  aome  reeervuu  of  man- 
power trained  lo  an  eitent  thai  a  audden 
attack  will  nM  brin«  edaplMa  diaasier  I 
ballevr  that  the  buik  of  MM)  Uolnlng  should 
be  4y\»  within  tbe  frawrtdfftl  of  the  H«< 
tbMMil  uuard  Thtae  wbd  «Mi  to  otmtiuuo 
•«  U\  the  rogular  bron«bM  foutd  do  so  on 
d  Vdtii  iiurv  ba«i*  -the  romalndar.  and  by  far 
Um  VMlav  number,  then  U\  eivntmue  theur 
IdlMU  ivo  iraii\ii>t  In  ine  avtard  Theix  they 
wottl4l  paaa  o«v  into  roaarva  unita  and  ba 
ftVdUaMe  i««r  aoiive  iMy,  dpbd  <^*l)  in  M* 
tm«n«i\cy.  rot  ippidMnateiy  I  vmn 
.  TlMt  would  ba  about  the  limii  of 
tMl)y  aabMin  pidfMdihm  of  Um  inditidual 
toidM '. 
Ih  inv  •vont.  IhU  \mim  df  national  pre. 
l^eae  U  the  moal  tlHMntal  quMtion 
M  Idday  The  neat  Congreea 
n  dM  way  or  the  other  In 
light  \it  world  MMiMldna  we  can  nu  longer 
let  thi  matter  off  MHIonal  aecurtty  drift. 

Nor  will  It  do  ua  any  good  to  havd  funa, 
ahtpa.  alrplanea.  and  bomba  if  we  aid  btod 
white  at  home  by  an  extravagant  fill  ipmd- 
Ing  n  ktloBdl  administration.  A  lound  fiscal 
polic]  la  thd  aaaence  of  national  defense  and 
one  ct  the  ways  we  win  atop  theee  soaring 
prtoM  ta  to  cut  our  waaUftU  and  extravagant 
aatlo  lal  expendlturee  and  apply  the  savlnga 
on  ot  r  national  debt. 

Fur  Instance,  before  World  War  11  thera 
waa  oie  Army  civilian  employee  to  fotir  aol- 
dlora.  At  tbe  peak  of  thu  war  there  waa 
one  J  rxttj  cttrtUdB  MdplafOd  to  alx  aoldlera. 
The  >udfOt  tor  IMS  pteM  lor  one  Army 
•ivU  ii  n  employe*  to  aocb  two  aoldlera. 

Toi  ay  tbara  la  mcra  or  lees  undeclared 
war  I  Binf  on  between  Ruaaia.  western  civtli- 
■attoi  i  in  general,  and  the  United  Statea  of 
Amm  en  in  particular.  Ruaalan  agenta  are 
actlw  ly  and  determinedly  atucklng  Amer- 
ica al  home  and  all  over  the  world.  So  far 
tiM  b  lltlaa  are  b;lng  waged  on  economic  and 
fronts  althovigh  aome  minor  combat 
haa  sporadically  occurred  sine* 
Tdltal  Ttoa  Proaeb  and  Italian  labor  troublaa 
Mt  «|part  ot  tlM  OQdMkimlst  atorm  braaklng 
wortd.  A  mora  or  leaa  un- 
M  OA  bdtwwn  Britain  and 

for  SOO  yaora.    I  don*t  think  it  wiu 

fo  ti  that  long  betwoan   Ruaaia  and   tho 
~  of    America.     Things    move 

'  tban  they  did  in  the  seventeenth 
ccnturtdi. 


mat 


There   are  two  essential  dlfferencea   tl 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  between  the 
daelarad  wsr  Roinjt  on  today  on  the  port 
Bamla  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
yean  of   more  or   leaa   undeclared   war 
tween    Riiaala   and   Great   Britain. 

(1)    The  background  of   the   trouble 
tvreen  RuaaU  and  Great  Britain  started  wl 
Britain's  seizure  of   India — In  what   Rv 
conaldered    to   be    her   sphere   of    Influei 
Whereaa  we  handed  Russts.  on  a  platter  mi 
of   American    money    and    blood,   vast   te 
torlea  she  has  been  seeking  for  centuries 
(3)    The   Csars   had   no   fifth   cc:    -nn 
Great   Britain.     Today    the    Ruaalan    Sn 
has  an  active,  dialoyal.  and  trattoroua  flf 
column  compoaed  of  Americans  who  are  ti 
Ing  their  orders  directly  from  Moscow. 
Can  you  Imagine  Bugene  Dennis  and 
1^3ater.  who  are  aecretary  and  chal 
the    American    Communist    Party   Uvlnc' 
RuasU  and  aabocaglng   the  government 
that  country  aa  they  are  the  United  8t 
of  America.    They  might  live  a  abort  tl 
But  not  very  long. 

Can  you  imagine  Henry  Wallace  as  a  Rt 
elan  making  apeechea  In  Russia— aiding 
America  as  against  Russia — and  living 
long? 

I  do  believe  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
for  aome  years  we  will  be  teetering  on 
abyat  of  another  war,  and  we  have  to  pra| 
ouraelvea  aeeordUitly     The  beat  way 
It     dsaereae     tb*     most     tbembtful 
thorough     attention     of     every     Amerl 
citiaen 

TYm  destruction  of  Germany  ahlfted 
center  of  luropean  gravity  eaatwud 
dcatructlon  ot  lurop*  and  Japan  shifted 
center  of  the  world's  gravity  wettward. 
center  of  the  worlds  gravity  today  la 
Udlted  Btdtst  of  America 

Wb  miMt  rMoiuteiy  and  wiaaly  rally 
furtM  ol  weaiern  riviiiaation    That  can 
b*  don*  as  iny«ating  parinera  by  requi 
Odyernmeni  pgimta  Uat  will  increaae 
dwitlon. 

Abotr*  all,  ttM»  American  p*cpl*  mi 
■*t  the  Idea  thai  the  MirahaU  plan 
peacerul  w^vrld.    Rightly  handled  It 
a  cwntribuiion   low.xrd  re«t>\ring   >  *  i«»t 
siabiiiiy  in  the  world.    A  staM*  aotid 
irlbtites  toward  d  pMCdfUl  W\>rld      Bill 
don't  eren  have  a  atabl*  Marshall  plan,^ 
l*reald*ot's  committee  rect>mm*nds 
urt,  dscreury  Marshall  a  much  hi^n^f 
Tht  fT*«tesl    debate   since    thr    '•  mi 
Douglas  debates   is   g\Mng  Od  tddn       it 
American  Congress.    That  dabdtd,  v> 
cover  not  only  our  poaitlon  in  the  worl 
our  domeetlc  pollclee  aa  well,  will 
for*  the  American  public,  particularly 
campaign  of  IB44.  the  issue  ot  how  Ai 
Is  meeting  this  undeclsred  war  by 
Um  dabatd  may  not  fully  develop 
—■durti  naasssary.     But   increaslr 
real  world  situation  will  become  knc 
the  American  people. 

We  aeek  neither  aatelUte  count 
rtparationa.  W*  s**k  only  a  prospar 
paaseful  world. 

The  time  la  her*  when  we  must  ad< 
and  intelUgantly  organise  our  own  fc 
otir  own  aecurlty     How  we  do  It  dema 
thorcush    consideration    of    every    pat 
American  eltlaen. 


Mikt  Kkwaa  Reports  to  Hu  PeopU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  acoifTAjrA 

IN  THB  momm  op  bviobsntai 
Wednesday,  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr,  Speaker.' 
der  date  oT  Sunday,  November  9, 


idicator.  one  of  the 
;  newspapers,  cnrrled 
)rt  of  hl.s  European 
our  colleague,  the 

J.   KiRWAM,  to  tbe 
^nor  to  represent. 
le  this  report  from 

lediately  on  his  re- 
\e  hurried  home  to 
knd  reported  person- 
lents.     He  gave  his 

of  what  he  saw  and 

-lould  be  done.  As 
^o  word.s.  but  spoke 
Dulder.  The  Youngs- 
|to  be  complimented 
such  wide  publicity 

IRWAN  is  to  be  corn- 
made  such  a  thor- 
,  such  sound  recom- 

ting  such  a  fine  first- 
ilstrtct. 

|er  unanimous  con- 
in  the  Record  the 

Ycuntstown  Vindl- 

bwAN's  report  to  his 

]hope  that  the  Mem- 

viU  nnd  the  time  to 

to  say  because  there 
thought  In  What  he 

BTytow,"  Kiiwaw— 
IT  Tuts  Wi»rr«a— 

»lld  WITM  PkATn  THAT 

Act  w  Tita»--CtT«a 

MACNINU,  BkAIN*, 

f  RtmuANS" 

^ted  ttate*  has  Its  third. 
»ai\c*  to  win  p*sc«  In 

kllV*    MlCNAIL    J     Kta- 

a  t'Week  tour  ot  Ih* 
Inent       Amerloa,    Ih* 

It  sol  quickly,  and  be 

itlo  frankneas 

may  act  m  time  * 
^fa  C\u\greeaman  backs 
gathered  rrt>m  evary 

ammand  even  a  amal* 

from  hu  own  obsarva* 
railway  ear,  from 
la  back  alleys.    He  re- 
with   voluminous 

lis  plsc*  In  the  special 
[next  w**k  arm*d  with 

for  ap**dy  approval  ot 

of  aid  to  Burop*. 
I*  that  we  sand  h*lp  la 

.  Is  dogging  the  steps  of 
Ban,  and  many  wUl  fall. 
1  can  b*  savad  only  with 

suppllaa:  It   wUI   take 
ip  m*r*ly  th*  rubble.  1st 
bare  hands. 

,  aptly  llltutrated  by  the 
In  Berlin,  vlatally  needs 
Ind  constructive  know- 
[American  leaders. 

vr  TO  tusau" 
Id  one  further  vital  In- 

"face  up  to  Russia.** 
called  his  disgust  when 
,  thst  Russia  haa  control 
(rongeet  radio  station  on 
this  sutlon.  the  Rus- 
iit  their  antl-Amerlcan 
a  day.    But  the  "psy- 
le  fact  that  the  equip- 

1  aone. 
Iced,  "dont  the  British 

lid  tell  them  to  go  Jump 
lltary  guide  replied. 
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To  this  KiBWAN  declared: 

"Now  I  say  most  sincerely  It's  about  time 
someone  told  tbe  Russians  to  go  Jump  in  the 
lake  and  stopped  this  bxislness  of  their  grab> 
blng  everything  they  feel  they  can  hold  onto 
without  too  much  trouble." 

"But  don't  let  anybody  get  the  idea."  he 
added  In  the  next  breath,  "that  this  Is  an 
easy  chore.  I've  seen  samples  of  the  2.000.000 
alaves  that  Russia  has  been  working  the  life 
out  of.  They  come  back  home  worn  out  com- 
pletely, good  for  nothing  but  to  lie  down 
preaently  to  die." 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  legislator's 
practical  recommendations  for  relief  and  re- 
building Europe.  He  feels  that  the  program 
Is  not  at  all  one-sided.  The  United  States. 
he  agreed,  must  take  the  Initiative  and  prime 
the  pump.  After  that  there  vrtU  be  a  flow 
to.  sa  well  as  from.  America.  And  he  feels 
that  It  will  be  a  healthy  economic  flow.  For 
Inatance,  he  reiterated  hia  statement  that 
America  could  use  very  handily  aome  of 
Europe's  millions  of  tons  of  scrap. 

MARONIMO  VALLKT  INCtOSSS 

"This  Is  a  matter  vital  to  my  own  dlatrict. 
It  means  something  to  the  steelmaker*  of  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys.  Steal  acrap 
Is  selling  at  140  a  ton.  Steel  production  to  al- 
ready hamp*r*d  somewhat  for  lack  of  It."  he 
said  and  added: 

"I  saw  millions  of  tons  of  steal  scrap  In  Ger- 
many. I  don't  maan  wracked  automobiles  in 
which  there  are  SO  different  kinds  of  metal 
from  bearings  to  body.  I  mean  No.  1  acrap. 
uniform  scrap— the  kind  of  acrap  our  open- 
hearth  foremen  are  yelling  for." 

iCnwAN  reached  into  hU  notea  and  pulled 
out  a  couple  of  pagos  of  doscription  of  the 
•crap  he  saw  with  hto  own  eyes.  He  told  ol 
wrecked  brltlges  on  naviiahl*  wa(*rwaya 
wher*  all  that  la  n**d*d  is  welders  to  cut 
the  ale*l  Into  ple«*s  and  pile  u  aboard 
barf**  for  shipment  to  America.  Ne  %oM  also 
of  th*  iwiated  girtiera  v4  hu|e  bttUdlngs 
needing  imly  to  be  rui  f«vr  fli*t>frad*  aerap, 

*'The**  eiil**,"  the  Ocmgr«aaman  eiq^atned, 
"afent  ttff  in  Ih*  wlld*rne*s  •omewhsre, 
TiMy  bit  bqiNurely  on  Oermany'i  waterways. 
aad  tlieae  waterwaye  lead  directly  to  th* 
sea  Yt>ung*town*r«  who  have  been  plead* 
ihk  so  luttf  rt>r  a  waterway  ot  their  own  know 
well  IMW  easily  thto  scrap  can  be  shipped 
out. 

'In  addition,  a  program  ot  removal  of  this 
b*avy  scrap  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  people  seeking  to  rebuild.  In  many 
^  citiea.  they  can't  make  a  move  becsuss  thst 
hsavy  twisted  steel  la  In  their  way,"  KxawAN 
stated.  Taking  it  out  not  only  would  help 
dear  thair  ruins  but  would  make  way  for 
th*  labor  that  is  now  grubbing  ths  streets. 

LABOR   PLKimrTTt  TKIRI 

"Labor  Is  one  thing  they  hav*  pUnty  of. 
I  know  they  would  Jump  at  a  chance  to  get 
that  labor  tiaefully  employed.  All  we  need 
to  do  la  to  send  over  the  torches  and  some 
supervision,  and  they'll  cut  up  thst  scrap 
and  get  It  out  and  ready  for  ahlpment  to 
us."  he  explained. 

Railroads,  he  pointed  out  have  very  littl* 
rolling  stock,  but  their  roadbeds  are  in 
excellent  shape. 

KnwAN  insUted  that  it  requires  only 
American  know-how  plus  a  minimum  of 
mscblnery  to  get  sufficient  scrap  for  both 
American  and  German  mills.  He  was  espe- 
cially astounded  with  the  lack  of  elemental 
toola  for  rebuilding  In  Germany. 

"I  didn't  aee,"  he  said,  "a  alngle  steam 
shovel  in  all  of  Germany  that  I  vlalt*d.  And 
X  was  looking  for  one,  too." 

ThU  lack  of  machinery,  the  Congreaaman 
believes,  accounu  for  the  failure  of  Ger- 
many to  come  back  as  Japan  has  come  back. 
Re  said  bombed-out  Hiroshima  U  now  largely 
rebuilt,  and  he  commented  that  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthtir  must  have  been  able  to 
get  equipment  for  the  Japaneae  to  do  it. 

"Of  course,  that  brlnga  out  another  fly  in 
tbe  European  ointment,"  he  added.    "Mac- 
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Arthur  is  in  supreme  command.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  four  commands.  I  don't  see 
how  they  get  anything  done.  Our  Army 
bans  the  shipment  of  cigarettes  In  quantity 
to  cur  soldiers,  but  they  can  go  Into  the 
French  zone  and  deal  all  they  want  to." 

WHAT'S  "THIRD  CHANCX"»     R 

"But.  Mike,"  his  Interviewer  asked,  "^hat 
do  you  mean  when  you  say  this  Is  America's 
third  and  probably  last  chance  to  win  the 
peace?" 

Mike  replied  that  the  answer  to  that  one 
Involved  some  of  his  observations  in  Europe 
and  some  conditions  In  America  that  flashed 
through  his  mind  when  he  looked  Into  the 
pinched  faces  and  hollow  eyes  of  Europe's 
children.  Mike's  voice  became  a  little  husky 
when  he  told  about  the  children.  He  didn't 
see  so  many  children  on  the  streets.  Some- 
one explained  that  thousands  had  Insuffi- 
cient clothing  to  let  them  emerge  from  their 
hovels.  Mike  carried  pocketfuls  of  mlnU. 
bought  at  the  Army  post  exchanges,  and  gave 
them  to  children  whenever  he  saw  them. 

"The  expresaions  on  their  faces  almost 
broke  my  heart,  but  I  Just  couldnt  pass  them 
by  with  an  empty  hand."  he  aald. 

But.  to  get  back  to  the  third  chance  to 
win  the  peace:  Congressman  KnwAN  said  we 
passed  up  the  first  chance  entirely  when 
we  did  virtually  nothing  In  coordinated  aid 
the  Arst  wlnUr  after  the  war's  end. 

Th*  sseond  winter,  he  explained,  we  sent 
o\*er  tons  and  tons  of  potatoes,  and  they 
frod*  on  th*  way  ovar. 

"WR  MAT  ao»«>L«  rr" 
"Now  w*  have  our  third  chance,  and  we 
are  fairly  well  aloi^g  toward  bungling  it  also," 
h*  added,  "You  would  think  we  should 
learn  from  our  own  eiperleno*.  Rsmember, 
In  th*  dark  days  ot  th*  depreaaian.  Preal- 
dent  RoQB*v*U  said  our  oitly  enemy  was  t*ar, 
W*  feared  the  terrible  d*bt  of  twenty>elght 
or  thirty  biuumt  •And  many  ot  our  citiaens 
(ought  tooth  and  nail  ataUiit  the  ekpeixdl- 
lum  necessary  to  bring  about  recovery. 
Then  w*  feared  th*  developing  militarism  ot 
th*  Hsals,  th*  Fasclsu,  and  th*  Jans  to  a 
majority  ot  us  at  times  tear«d  to  build  up 
our  strenitb  ar  te  apend  tor  tortineation  and 
defense,  We  feared  to  oftend.  Su  we  faced 
Pearl  Karbor,  and  we  found  we  had  to  apend 
and  build," 

"Now  our  fear  mongers  ar*  at  It  again,'* 
he  continued.  "Th*y  f*ar  to  spsnd  th* 
money  to  feed  Europe,  Th*y  f**r  to  ssnd 
machinary.  They  fear  to  build  up  our  Army 
and  Navy,  Their  t*ar  has  dslsycd  us  so  lon| 
that  w*  ar*  alraady  late:  I  hop*  not  too  lat*. 
Congross  dossn't  m*et  until  December.  Our 
fesrs  will  be  debated  a  week  or  so.  It  wUl 
taks  time  to  round  up  ships  snd  get  ths 
program  going.  I  hope  and  pray  it  won't  be 
too  late." 

The  Toungstown  Congressman  hsd  definite 
ideas  also  shout  what  will  happen  if  ths 
United  BUtas  program  falla. 

DAKon  or  atrssM 

"The  Russian  hordes."  he  said,  "will  sweep 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  and  perhapa  Into 
England,  too.  Only  a  definite  program  with 
plenty  of  manpower  backing  It  up  will  atop 
them.  This  Isn't  kidding  or  seeing  night- 
mares or  battling  windmills.  Anyone  who's 
been  In  the  Russian  cone  knows  that  the 
Russians  mean  business.  Anyone  who's  seen 
the  terror  on  the  facee  of  Austrlaiu  in  Vienna 
knows  that  the  Russiaiu  aren't  kidding." 

"Why  did  I  find  five  Russian  soldiers  on 
the  border  at  Vienna  to  every  one  Ameri- 
can?" he  asked  and  continued,  "Because 
Russia  is  getting  ready  to  move  on  in  further 
and  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest.  If  Germany 
collapaes,  It  wUl  be  only  a  few  yeara  before 
Rtiaaia  can  amaaa  and  equip  an  army  of 
60,000,000  men.  all  her  slaves.  I  Just  want 
to  aak  what  chance  we  should  have  when  we 
can't  even  get  enough  recruits  now  for  o\ir 
limited  forces." 


KiKWAN  explained  .that  the  key  to  Europe 
is  the  Danube  waterway  and  that  Vienna, 
where  80  percent  of  the  people  voted  to  the 
right,  must  be  withheld  from  tbe  Reds.  He 
recalled  Lt.  Gen.  Oeoffry  Keyee,  in  command 
at  Vienna,  explaining  the  position  vital  to 
that  sector.  The  Danube,  he  said,  la  the  key 
to  Europe. 

But  KnwAN  found  communism  by  no 
means  confined  to  zones  near  Russian  ter- 
rltorj'.    He  arrived  in  Rome  on  election  day. 

aXOS  PLASTES  aoiCK 

"The  Communteta,"  be  said,  "had  plastered 
the  whole  city  with  paint.  Their  signs  were 
everywhere.  They  had  even  painted  'Vote 
communistic'  on  the  wall  of  the  Pope's  sum- 
mer home.  They  had  killed  a  young  Chris- 
tian Democrat  and  it  took  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can troops  present  to  protect  the  funeral 
procession  to  the  church.  I  tell  you.  thla 
menace  Is  real  and  terrifying  all  over  Europe 
today." 

To  this  end  KnwAN  advlaad  an  Imntedlate 
rebuilding  of  the  United  Statea  Army  and 
Navy.  He  aald  both  need  manpower  for  their 
present  limited  atrength.  and  both  ahould 
be  enlarged.  The  Conp«ssman  alao  took 
issue  with  the  type  of  army  personnel  sent 
to  Europe  aa  occupation  forcea.  He  aald  mar* 
than  400  American  aoldlsra  wara  brought 
back  as  prisoners  on  th*  transport  on  which 
he  sailed  hack  to  America.  Further,  h*  was 
Informed  that  the  next  army  tranaport  would 
bring  back  900  more  Army  prlaoners.  Of  th* 
first  batch,  mor*  than  SO  were  g*n*ral  court 
martial  ca***.  The  others  w*r*  headed  for 
dUhonorable  discharge. 

"We  ahould  hav*  b*tt*r  m*n  than  that 
repreeenting  Aaertca  abroad."  be 
"We  ahould  aeteet  tbe  beat  for  ov 
duty.* 

While  on  tbe  subject  of  dattMa,  Ibaerait 
had  a  barb  or  two  for  his  dfwii  eoll*a|use 
In  Ooitgreii  aad  for  the  prem  and  radta  of 
th*  NaUOd,  IN  told  of  being  invited,  with 
nine  other  Oonffeiained,  %a  bear  Sscretary 
ot  Defense  Jamea  V.  Pondital  and  other  lap* 
ranking  military  minds  outline  the  Nation's 
defense  situation,  Ne  said  seven  ot  tbe 
ObMrsasiAea  ekcused  themeelvea  and  Ml 
after  oixty  a  few  minutes  and  that  only  three 
remained  fur  the  eutliv  meeUi\g. 

auMce  paMa,  aAbio 

*The  press  and  radio  ar*  to  blame  for  dur 
mlliury  might  resching  th*  vanlahtdi 
point,"  KawAN  added.  "Th*y  urged  and 
urged  the  quick  demoblliaation,  and  our 
forces  are  now  Inadequate  for  our  needs.** 

All  of  this,  ths  Isglslator  ass*rt*d.  has  had 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  Rtissla 
and  csrumly  has  kept  us  from  winning  ths 
pesce.  In  the  scrsmble  of  the  victors,  espe- 
cially Russis,  for  paru  of  Germany,  he  lik- 
ened th*  situation  In  0*rmany  as  hs  saw 
it  to  the  early  days  of  Jaik  Dempeey,  formar 
world  heavyweight  champion. 

"Berlin,"  he  remarked,  "has  (our  nations 
In  control.  Just  aa  Jack  Dempsey  once  had 
four  managers.  Jack  got  hlmaelf  into  that 
mess,  and  the  managers  took  all  his  eamlngs 
and  left  him  nothing.  It  wasn't  \mtll 
tbe  court  straightened  It  out  that  Jack  got 
anywhere.  Now,  we  must  straighten  things 
out  in  Germany,  or  continuing  to  get  noth- 
ing, they'll  Invite  communism." 

Aside  from  the  political  and  economic  as- 
pecU  of  his  trip.  Mike  noted  many  interest- 
ing things.  He  was  smaaed  at  the  way  R\is- 
Bla  is  stripping  its  section  of  Germany  of 
everything  that  can  be  carried  away. 

"Why.  they  even  took  the  marble  out  of 
HlUer's  palac*.  They  took  cattle,  food. 
everything." 

RIORWAT  IS  STOSAOI  DEPOT 

The  Congressman  waa  also  surprised  at 
some  things  he  saw  in  the  British  son*  of 
Germany.  In  one  case,  the  party  had  to 
turn  off  one  of  Hltler*a  prized  highways  be- 
catise  the  British  had  used  40  mUes  of  it  as 
a  dry  base  on  which  to  store  supplies. 
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the  prealdent  ut  Wtoeetrei  University. 

If  Princeton  at. 
toaeck  the 
Brooklyn 
came   about  tbat 
undertaken    at 

^ expense. 

If  the  reault  bad  been  to  produce  evl 
that  It  would  be  to  Brooklyn'!  beat  interval 
to  puU  out.  the  Bagle  waa  prepared  to  ' 
a    ^unpalgn    for    Brooklyn    to  accede 
Greater  Kew  Tork.    But  Princeton  aunri 
round   tbat   this  would   be   inadrlaable.  r< 
portlnc  tbat  It  would  probahly  eoat  lad4 
pendent  Brooklyn  a  aubetantlal  tncreaae 
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Thtri  bad  always  been  this  strong  rhrah^ 

tww  eeMW»ftes  situated  on 
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city,  this  rlTalry  was.  if  anything. 
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rwuti 

At  an^  rate,  we  are  stUl  a  part  of  We 
Toik  Caty:  and  yet  we  are  kaeUynitea 
well,    with   an   tnten-^   prMe   tn   this 
biiim^b     For  Bioekipi'B  paaaeaMaity  and  li 
dindttaMy  were  net  aHaBowed  up  by 
■oMdattan.    Meenwhlle.  Brooklyn  remains 
aart  ef  erphan  borough,  making  it  nc 
for  us  from  tlaae  to  tltoe  to  fight  stuk 
tor  the  sort  ef  efuata  deal  to  wfalch  we 
we  are  entitled. 

The  tendency  of  the  ctty  iMhera  hae  i 
been  to  take  care  of  Manhattan  s  needs 
8he  got  her  new  ampi—e  court  house, 
new  Jell  to  take  tlw  flaoe  of  The  IXmiba. 
new  express  highways,  and  so  on  down 
Ilnr..  Bare  was  Brooklyn,  ttie  famona  cHy 
hoasa  or  city  of  ehnrchea  or  city  of  tndt 
trtta  or  the  etty  of  docks— whtcherer 
wtih  to  call  It.  Tet  tt  has  often  been 
like  aa  orphan. 

aaocHHTna  rAMX 

Brooklyn  to  one  ef  the  beat  known 
naaaee  tn  the  world  today. 
bears  thto  eoMtaaltya  nana  to  the 
known    brtdga   IB   ttoa   world— and    In 
Tip4n*op  to  lineman  ad  In  beauty.    The 
toam    whteh    bears    thto   commt 
to  the  beat  known  in  the  worU 
within  a  balr'a  breadth  of  prortag 
aaif  to  he  the  beat  to  the  worid. 
tto>  beat  known  ptaypemd  for  tbe 
In    the    em  Id    Oatej    laland.    Trom 
went  daring  the  laeent  war  tbe  largest  n« 
bar  of  Army  and  Navy  Bghtlng  men 
ever  nOBed  to  ttaa  aoloce  from  any 

patches  tnearlahly  revealed  Brooklyn 
distinguishing    themsclvea    In    battle, 
lyn^  great  navy  yard  saese  of 
1^  fkneat  warahlpa  have  baaa  built. 
Brooklyn's  waur  trent  to  a 
na  aUlaa  of  docfca  tnaa  Oreenpolnt  aoul 
the  Bast  River  and  the  bay.  pr 
infaetured  bare  aad  alMWbtoa   in 
Ttatted  Btatea  eserre  OMto  sMpa  to  be 
•U  over  the  world. 

But  n  to  the  peo^  wbo  awke  Brc 
a  trwe  aHMlav  pot  in  the 
ef  every 
to  ttoe  woild  Bi 
together  playb—  ^ 

and  power  tn  Manhatton  that  tta  spot 
asem  to  feel  that  tt  hae  certain  vested 
hi  the  use  of  the  city's  tax  moakey 
give  It  precedence  over  all  other  parts  of 
City. 

Bo  tt  to  that  In  apito  of  Brooklyn's 
to!  frfwiiii  lug    naaaufacturtng    planu 
doeka  and  waaahMtoea.  thto  hnarwigh  baa 
to  Bght  with   the  lasdsie  ef   tbe  oea 
batoViB  of  Manhattan   to  aecure   Its   Ji 
ahaie  cf  the  public  fuiuto  for  Improva 
And  more  often  than  not  it  has  failed 
get  tbem. 
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long  become  Inured  to  this  sort  of  thing  and 
take  tbe  laughs  In  their  stride. 

BXOOKITNS  CONTXIBXrnOKS 

Over  the  years  Brooklyn  has  been  making 
more  than  Its  share  of  contributions  to  the 
greater  city  in  terms  not  only  of  personal 
lervlce  but  of  economic  and  even  spiritual 
values. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  first  public  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  worship  waa  Included  In 
the  Dongan  charter  given  In  1643  to  Lady 
Deburah  Moody  and  her  little  group  of  Eng- 
llah  setUera  In  Gravesend,  who  came  here 
after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  several 
polnU  In  New  England  because  they  would 
not  conform  to  what  waa  then  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  colonies  there. 

Tbla  was  a  pearl  without  price,  for  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  American  liberty  which  has 
made  possible  the  continued  success  over  the 
years  of  our  form  of  government,  /nd  no- 
where is  It  more  Important  than  right  here 
In  Brooklyn,  where  men  of  every  creed  wor- 
ship according  to  their  own  lights,  while 
mamtainlng  tbe  friendliest  communal  rela- 
tionships. 

A  arrm  deal  cbgeo 
The  disposition  of  Manhattan  to  treat 
Brooklyn  as  an  orphan  has  always  been  hard 
for  us  to  understand.  Por  In  eplte  of  their 
separate  origins  and  their  original  develop- 
ment aa  rival  cities,  and  their  present  or- 
ganization as  aeparate  boroughs,  although 
within  the  one  great  metrop)oll8,  each  de- 
pends on  the  other  to  an  unusual  extent. 

To  mention  only  one  of  Manhattans  debts 
to  Brooklyn,  a  large  proportion  of  otir  people 
work  In  Manhattan,  most  of  them  as  trusted 
employees,  but  a  considerable  number  run- 
ning their  own  successful  businesses.  It 
would  be  difficult,  Indeed,  to  determine 
Brooklyn's  share  In  the  success  of  tbe  hun- 
dreds of  Industrial,  commercial,  banking,  and 
other  enterprises  which  go  to  make  up  the 
wealth  of  Manhattan  Borough,  which.  In 
turn,  provides  a  big  share  of  the  tax  money 
which  makes  public  Improvements  possible. 
But  It  Is  unquestionably  a  very  big  share. 

So  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  greater  city  approaches — 
and  we  hope  It  is  celebrated  In  a  dignified 
fashion,  appropriate  to  the  times — Brookljm 
as  a  community  looks  forward  to  a  fairer  ap- 
portionment of  the  city's  funds  which  It  haa 
ao  large  a  part  In  creating.  We  can  think  of 
no  better  news  for  our  borough  on  this  his- 
toric and  gala  occasion  than  assurance  that 
the  sister  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn will  hereafter  be  treated  as  exact  equals 
In  the  mimlclpal  family  of  Father  Knicker- 
bocker. 


Ri{htt  of  Certain  Minoritiei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  10  (legislative  day 
0/  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoKD  an  abstract  of  a  Statement  on 
the  Denial  of  Human  Rights  to  Minori- 
ties in  the  Case  of  Citizens  of  Negro  De- 
scent in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  statement  was  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  on  October  23,  1947,  at 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

The  statement  is  a  product  of  careful 
and  objective  research  which  consumed 


more  than  a  year  in  assembling,  editing, 
writing,  and  revising.  It  was  prepared  by 
a  group  of  individuals  highly  competent 
to  deal  with  such  materials,  including 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  present  director 
of  the  NAACP  Department  of  Special 
Research,  who  wrote  the  introductory 
chapter  and  edited  the  document:  Earl 

B.  Dickerson,  Chicago  attorney  and  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bar  Association; 
Milton  R.  Konvitz.  an  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  of  Cornell  University;  William 
R.  Ming,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  Legal  In- 
stitute; Leslie  S.  Perry,  administrative 
assistant  of  the  NAACP.  Washington.  D. 

C.  bureau:  and  Dr.  Rayford  W.  Logan, 
chairman  of  the  department  and  profes- 
sor of  history.  Howard  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  abstract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  compilation  comprising  some  150  pages 
of  historical  material  and  recent  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  discrimination  practiced  against 
Negroes  In  the  United  States,  was  presented 
officially  to  the  United  Nations  on  October 
23,  1947.  at  Lake  Success.  N.  T.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  to  M.  Henri  Laugler,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  General  for  Social  Affairs, 
and  Dr.  John  P.  Humphrey.  Director,  United 
Nations  Division  of  Human  Rights,  Social  Af- 
fairs Department,  by  a  small  delegation  from 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  headed  by  Dr.  W.  E. 
B.  DuBols,  director,  department  of  special 
research,  and  Mr.  Walter  White,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association. 

In  receiving  the  document.  Dr.  Humphrey 
said  that  under  the  workings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  the  present 
time,  "It  has  no  power  to  take  any  action  In 
regard  to  any  complaints  concerning  human 
rights."  However,  he  explained,  that  the 
Commission  Is  now  In  the  process  of  formu- 
lating au  International  bill  of  rights,  and  he 
asked  the  association  to  continue  Its  efforts 
for  human  Justice,  being  mindful  of  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission In  Geneva,  beginning  December  1. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  document  the 
terrible  cost  of  race  discrimination  In  this 
country  is  clearly  and  precisely  pointed  out. 
Emphasizing  the  lack  of  complete  biological 
unit  among  Negroes,  their  variation  from 
black  to  white  In  color,  and  their  descend- 
ance from  both  white  European  and  red 
American  Indian  stock,  as  well  as  black  Afri- 
can, It  Is  shown  that  prolonged  policies  of 
discrimination  and  separatism  have  Invol- 
untarily caused  Negroes  to  become  practically 
an  enclaved  national  entity.  Thus  they  are 
to  a  large  extent  provincial,  Introvertlve, 
self-conscious,  and  narrowly  race-loyal.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  this  segregation  has  Im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant effort  to  achieve;  to  deserve,  and  to 
prove  to  the  world  their  capacity  to  share 
modem  civilization,  so  that  In  nearly  every 
facet  of  American  life  they  have  made  credit- 
able showing.  But  It  Is  upon  white  America 
that  color  prejudice  has  prevailed  at  such  a 
high  price. 

It  has  repeatedly  led  the  greatest  modem 
attempt  at  democratic  government  to  deny 
its  political  ideals,  to  falsify  Its  philan- 
thropic assertions,  and  to  make  Its  religion 
to  a  great  extent  hjijocrltlcal.  A  Nation 
which  boldly  declared  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  proceeded  to  build  its  econ- 
omy on  chattel  slavery;  masters  left  a  mu- 
latto progeny  which  neither  law  nor  science 
can  today  disentangle;  churches  which  ex- 
cused slavery  as  calling  the  heathen  to  God, 
refused  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  converU 
or  admit  them  to  equal  communion.  Sec- 
tional strife  over  the  profits  of  slave  labor 
and    coiisclentlous    revolt    against    making 


human  beings  real  estate  led  to  bloody  clvU 
war,  and  to  a  partial  emancipation  of  slavea. 
Poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  and  crime  have 
been  forced  on  these  unfortunate  vlctlma. 
and  a  great  nation,  which  today  ought  to 
be  In  the  forefront  of  the  march  toward 
peace  and  democracy,  finds  Itself  continu- 
ously making  common  cause  with  race-hate, 
prejudiced  exploitation,  and  oppression  of 
the  common  man.  Its  high  and  noble  worda 
are  turned  against  It,  l>ecause  they  are  con- 
tradicted In  every  syllable  by  the  treatment 
of  the  American  Negro  for  328  years. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  a  democ- 
racy Is  the  right  to  vote.    But  following  tbe 
conclvislon  of  the  ClvU  War,  by  a  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  with  the  North,  the  Negro 
was  disfranchised  in  tbe  South  by  a  series 
of  laws,  methods  of  administration,  court  de- 
cisions,  and  general   public   policy   so  tbat 
today  three-fourths  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  Nation  Is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
by  open  and  declared  policy.     The  effect  of 
this  disfranchisement  on  democracy  In  the 
United  States  Is  vividly  seen  when  we  con- 
sider the   relative  political   power  of  three 
parts  of  the  Nation;   the  North  and  West, 
where  In  1946  each  Congressman  was  elected 
with  an  average  of  100,225  votes  cast  in  tbe 
election;    in    the    border    States    (I>;laware. 
Maryland,   Virginia,    North    Carolina.    Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma), 
an  average  of  43,288  votes  elected  a  Congresa- 
man;  while  for  the  southern  South  (South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida.  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas),  only  an  average 
of    15,785   votes   were   necessary   to   elect   a 
Congressman.    Thus   according   to   political 
power  which  each  actual  voter  exercised  In 
1946,  the  southern  South  rated  as  6.6,  the 
border  States  as  2.3,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  coun- 
try as  about  1.    Thus  It  la  untlersundable 
tbat  a  national  Republican  committeeman 
from  Illinois  could  declare,  "The  Southern 
States   can   block   any   amendment   to   the 
United  SUtes  Constitution  and  nullify  the 
desires  of  double  their  total  of  Northern  and 
Western  States." 

Today  racial  discrimination  in  America  haa 
superseded  lU  national  t)oundarles  and  ex- 
panded Into  an  International  problem  as  the 
nations  draw  together.  It  Is  overly  Impor- 
tant to  the  United  States,  since  the  United 
Nations  Is  located  here,  and  since  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  more 
or  less  colored  In  skin  they  render  themselves 
liable  to  Insult  and  discrimination  In  being 
mistaken  for  American  Negroes.  It  Is  evident 
that  .this  may  make  the  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations  more  difficult.  If  not  In  some 
cases  Impossible.  Thus,  In  the  attempt  of  the 
world  to  find  common  ground  and  to  main- 
tain peace.  It  Is  quite  appropriate  that  the 
more  than  14,000,000  American  citizens  of 
Negro  ancestry — a  group  numbering  as  many 
as  the  Inhabitants  of  tbe  Argentine  or 
Czechoslovakia,  or  the  whole  of  Scandinavia, 
Including  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  a 
people  nearly  the  size  of  Egypt,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia;  larger  In  numlier  than  Canada. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Hungary,  or  the 
Netherlands,  or  Portugal,  or  Peru,  or  Belgium, 
or  twice  as  many  as  Australia,  Switzerland,  or 
Greece,  and  half  as  many  as  Spain— should 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  asking  thla 
body  to  recognize  fully  a  situation  which  de- 
prives a  large  group  of  humanity  of  their 
rights  as  people  and  citizens. 

From  1787  tmtU  1914  the  legal  stattis  of  the 
Negro  had  declined  until  on  the  eve  of  tbe 
First  World  War  the  colored  American  fovmd 
himself  enmeshed  In  a  pattern  reminiscent 
of  that  which  existed  before  the  Civil  War. 
Por  example.  In  18  Northern  and  Western 
States,  civll-rlghts  acts  were  adopted  after 
1884  to  protect  Negroes  from  discrimination. 
But  these  laws  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of 
legal  interpretation,  and  their  present  effec- 
tiveness is  actually  a  reflection  on  the  race 
attitudes  In  the  States  rather  than  on  the 
sense  of  Justice  In  the  courts.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  it  is  significant  that  in  the  Southern 
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taeUCB.  imlon  beneflta.  and  ecooowilc  sa- 
aurtty.  In  IMO  the  last  census  year.  64  per- 
cent, or  the  vaat  majority  of  Wsgro  employees 
were  tuukllled;  less  than  t  percent  were 
ddllcd  and  famncn.  while  only  3.0  percent 
"Dm  reet  were  auilnly 
«umt8.  aad  the 
barrtrrs  extend  tnto 
tbat  peramncl  practices 
la  Fsdaral  sgni  'r-  doaely  paraaal  tboee  in 
private  eaployBMBt.  In  1968.  Jobe  In  cus- 
todial claaalflcations  constituted  leee  than 
S  percent  erf  clTll-Berrtce  Jobs.  Tet  90  percent 
of  atl  negroes  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
tt  in  WaablBgtoa 
il.  The  mgbl 
in  the  Waabb^ttOB  adtee  of  the  Department 
at  State.  I«r  WT**  was  the  chauffeur  to 
tiM  8ecr«tary.  With  aUgbt  modlfteatkms  this 
Is  the  Nsgro  labor  picture  today,  both  la 
private  and  Federal  employment. 

The  gbettoea  knofwn  aa  Black  Belts,  are 
traditional  In  tbe  boftog  pattern  of  Amer- 
ica. The  multtttides  among  dai%  Aaaerlcans 
are  found  living  In  these  urbaaa  aad  rural 
slums,  and  forced  to  remain  in  these  blighted 
areas  beuauae  of  the  decisions  of  courts,  in- 
tlmldatioa.  actual  use  of  physical  force  and 
rlolenoe.  and  tbe  collaslon  of  orgaulaed  gor- 
emsoent  with  reatad  latareau.  According  to 
the  last  rtnsT.  88J  paroeat  of  all  homea 
occupied  by  Negroee  aeids*  major  repairs,  as 
sgainst  but  19JS  percent  for  whites.  Almost 
a  third  of  Xegro  occupied  tarban  iinlts  lacked 
ruaalag  water,  as  ooiapared  with  4.2  percent 
far  wbltea;  and  ISJ  pereent  had  no  flusb 
tollali.  as  against  7i)  percent  for  whites.  la 
regard  to  orercrowdlaib  tat  tbe  Matlon  la 
l»40.  it  was  three  tlbisa  graatar  la  Begro 
bosnes  than  In  thoaa  at  wkltea. 

Dtacrunlnatlon  hf  baalth  services  is  gen- 
eral, and  both  private  and  pubUc  agaaclea 
refuee  the  Negro  adequate  and  proper  care — 
even  when  be  caa  afford  to  pay  for  It.  Con- 
ssquentlv.  his  tubsroaloels  mortality  rate  la 
■lore  than  three  times  that  for  whites;  syph- 
ilis occ\ua  six  times  BMia  often  tbaa  aatoog 
Whites:  and  he  oontraeU  piisnaiBiils  twloe 
ss  frequently  as  wMkIa  people.  Zfela  Is  due 
to  ao  Inherent  susuayUbUUj  ca  hla  part,  but 
■mtbsr  to  the  low  econtwalc  and  social  status 
to  which  be  Is  conftaed  and  kept.  Hospitals 
frequently  refuse  aiMl  exclude  him  altogether, 
axul  some  white  physldana  adopt  aa  attitude 
toward  bim  that  Uuinlwi  aa  arlastaal  aeglect. 
Thus  in  view  of  all  at  thaaa  fautow.  the  oom- 
blned  Impact  of  aconoaalrr  aad  HMlal  dia- 
ertHloattoa  in  America  oaaU  a  shadow  over 
tbe  Negro  which  extends  from  tbe  auttemlty 
bed  to  a  premature  grave. 

Precedeat  and  the  language  at  tbe  United 
Nations  Charter  provide  tbe  baats  on  which 
this  appeal  U  made,  ftoslakia  by  tnterna- 
tlooal  treaty  bo  protect  and  guarantee  human 
•aab  a  felliba.  and  the  adamant 
at  aoosa  atatesmen  to  Include  a 
provision  guaraateelztg  righU  of  ralnoriUea 
la  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nauons, 
ImpeUed  tbe  drafters  of  the  UN  Charter  to 
eetabltsh  aad  guarantee  basic  human  rtghu, 
such  •»  tbe  American  Magro  Is  denied  In  ciz 
different  placee  the  Preamble,  and  artlclea 
I.  13,  A5.  8a.  and  78  -tba  Charter  Indicaiee 
that  it  le  tbe  cbilgatkm.  tbe  purpoeee.  and 

grlndples  of  the  United  Mattons  "to  schleva 
iternstional  cooperation  *  *  *  in  pro- 
motlng  and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
rlghu  and  for  fiindameatal  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language, 
cr  reHglOD."  To  supplement  Its  aoaaqul vo- 
cation on  this  point,  the  Charter  deslgaatsd 
In  arUcle  13  tbe  Oaaeral  Awsmhly  as  tba 
agency  to  Inplsasant  this  protection  ot 
rights. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tbe  implemen- 
tation of  Naat  racial  theories  and  dlscriml- 
aatloa  agaiast  mlaorltlee  were  Uaportant 
caueee  in  bringing  about  World  War  II. 
Thus  the  racial  thsortss  aad  dlserlmiaatloa 
against  Negroee  falls  Into  the  smm  category 
and  remaliM  no  longer  a  purely  Internal  mat- 
ter, but  rather  SMumee  international  aspecta 
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tries  In  the  service  of  their  governments 
and  private  corporations.  His  conclu- 
sions are  worthy  of  carelul  consideration. 
His  article  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Sscial  Science.  January 
19471 

SoMX   SocTAi,   Implications   or   NATxnuu. 
Rs^oimcKs 

(By  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff)  '' 

(Howard  A.  Meyerhcff,  Ph.  D.,  Is  professor 
of  geology  and  reography  at  Smith  CcUege, 
Northampton.  Mass .  on  leave  to  serve  as 
executive  score,  ary  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In 
addition  to  an  Interest  In  natural  resotirces 
and  a  specialty  in  Caribbean  geology,  he  Ls 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Prcpper-McCalium  Hosiery  Co..  was  a  me- 
diator and  chief  hearings  officer  on  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  and  Is  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  in  a  large  ship  repair 
concern.  He  Is  author  of  The  Geology  of 
Puerto  Rico  (1932)  and  wrote  the  chapter  on 
the  sutus  of  natural  resources  in  the  Science 
of  Man  In  the  World  Crisis.) 

In  a  country  as  richly  endowed  with  natu- 
ral rescurcss  as  the  United  States,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  cur  statesmen  or  our  poli- 
ticians— or.  for  that  matter,  the  public— 
that  raw  materials  have  been  so  vital  In 
shaping  our  development  and  history  that 
they  must  be  a  primary  consideration  In  the 
determination  of  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
Idea.  E\en  historians,  whose  function  it  Is  to 
view  historical  factors  In  proper  perspective, 
have  underestimated  the  resource  fgctor  in 
their  strugRle  against  the  so-called  economic 
Interpretation  of  history.  But  our  civiliza- 
tion is  predominantly  industrial  and  from 
the  moment  the  industrial  revolution  start- 
ed, certain  key  resources  predetermined  the 
destinies  of  nations,  though  many  other  fac- 
tors have  modified  the  rate  and  the  quality 
of  progress  which  Individual  peoples  have 
made.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  Ingredients  of 
industrialism  will  support  this  premise, 
which  is  basic  In  the  thesis  that  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  develop. 

The  Industrial  revolution  started  In  Eng- 
land, and  It  was  some  time  before  It  spread 
to  other  countries.  Its  beginnings  in  Eng- 
land are  ccmplcx.  but  several  factors  In  its 
development  can  be  isolated.  Basically  the 
discovery  of  coal  as  a  eubstltute  for  water 
in  the  generation  of  power  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  charcoal  In  the  manufacture  of 
pig  Iron  and  steel  gave  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion Its  tecimological  start,  but  no  less  Im- 
portant was  the  presence  of  commercial 
deposits  of  coal  and  Iron  ore  In  the  Midlands 
of  England.  The  political  integration  of  the 
country  minimized  such  problems  as  labor 
and  taxation,  while  geographic  compactness 
mcdc  domestic  transportation  a  negligible 
Item  of  cost.  The  incentive  to  Industrialize 
was  the  growing  and  populous  Empire,  served 
by  the  merchant  marine  and  policed  by  the 
Navy.  Hero  was  a  martet  that  ofTered  the 
lure  of  endless  proflU  with  comparatively 
little  competition. 

There  are  sU  ingredients  In  this  brief  an- 
alysis: raw  materials,  technology,  labor 
transportation,  marhets,  and  protection;  and 
they  are  still  the  basic  factors  in  the  complex 
industrial  civilization  of  our  day.  Among 
them,  however,  raw  materials  have  bean  the 
sine  qua  ncn  of  Indus  trial  expansion,  and 
no  national  effort  to  Industrialize  has  yet 
been  successful  where  it  has  not  been  ade- 
quately supported  by  domestic  or  proximate 
supplies  of  luel  and  Iron.  The  early  collapse 
of  Italy  and  the  exhaustion  of  Japan  In  vhe 
late  war  are  definitive  commentaries  en  the 
failure  of  the  two  most  ambitious  attempU 
to  offset  the  Inadequacy  of  native  resources. 
The  gravitation  of  industrial  power  to  the 
comparatively  few  large  deposits  of  coking 
coal  demonstrates  that,  imtil  atomic  energy 
has  actually  achieved  a  greater  dlveralty  of 


application  than  Is  now  In  sight.  Industrial 
and  political  might  are  moored  to  the  world's 
bituminous  coal  reserves.  A  sketch  of  the 
geography  of  coal  and  Industry  will  make 
this  point  clear. 

TO   HIM   THAT   HATH 

In  the  United  States  the  major  Industrial 
regions  lie  upon,  or  within  easy  acce£s  of, 
the  two  largest  deposits  of  high-grade  bi- 
tuminous coal — ths  Appalachian  and  the 
eastern  Interior  coal  fields.  Except  for  lc;cal 
centeis  of  light  Industry,  the  remainder  of 
the  country  is  concerned  with  agriculture, 
pastoral  activities,  mining  and  forestry.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  localized  on  and  near  the  coal  seams  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  Scottish  lowlands.  In 
centi-al  Europe  the  dominant  industrial  p^osl- 
tlon  of  the  Ruhr  made  It  the  main  target  of 
bombing  attacks.  It  is  the  major  prcblem 
of  postwar  Etirope.  for  its  excellent  c:k  ng 
coals,  which  extend  Into  Be:gium.  the  Netter- 
lands.  and  northeastern  France,  make  the 
Ruhr  Inevitably  the  economic  hub  of  conti- 
nental Etirope.  Coal  has  converted  the 
Sllesian  and  Bohemian  Basins  Into  secondary 
centers  of  Industrial  activity  while,  sHaailarly, 
in  prewar  Russia  the  coal  of  the  Donets  Basin 
made  the  eastern  tT^rraine  and  Rostov  sec- 
tions of  Russia  the  Industrial  heart  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  One  of  tha  principal  objectives 
of  the  three  5-year  plans  was  the  estabKsh- 
ment  of  a  second  Industrial  area  In  and 
marginal  to  the  newly  developed  bituminous 
coals  of  the  Kuznetsk  Basin  in  the  west 
Siberia  region.  Smaller  Indtistrlal  centers 
nourished  by  smaller  coal-mining  develop- 
ments have  grown  up  in  Manchuria,  coastal 
China,  the  Calcutta  district  of  India,  and 
New  South  v;^ales  In  Australia,  but  elsewhere 
heavy  Industry  either  Is  nonexistent  or  main- 
tains a  precarious  economic  hold  on  a  local 
market  or  a  nationalistic  dream  of  salf- 
sufflclcncy.  rather  than  on  handy  energy  re- 
sources. 

Large  hydroelectric  installations  have  In 
recent  years  modified  the  Industrial  pattern 
to  a  minor  degree.  Yet  even  here  It  Is  (vl- 
dent  that  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
for  the  most  ambitious  prosrama  of  water- 
power  development  have  been  Instituted  in 
countries  already  endowed  with  supplies  of 
Industrial  coal,  or  in  those  which  have  ready 
access  to  nearby  coal  in  neighboring  coiin- 
triea.  Some  of  the  latter  have  attempted  to 
balance  deficiencies  in  coal  by  full  utiliza- 
tion of  hydroelectric  energy,  but  the  effecc  is 
usually  to  extend  the  margins  of  the  hlgaly 
Industrialized  regions  which  are  based  u^ion 
coal  rather  than  to  Increase  the  number  of 
these  regions.  In  Europe,  for  example.  Italy 
hrs  fully  developed  its  water  resources,  and 
there  are  large  power  Installations  In  Frame, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  When 
plotted  In  relation  to  central  European  in- 
dustry, these  developments  appear  In  proper 
perspective  as  peripheral  extensions  of  the 
Ruhr  Industrial  area.  The  same  Is  true  of 
Canada,  which  ranks  second  to  the  United 
States  In  developed  water  power.  M:Gt  of 
the  power  has  been  harnessed  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence lowland  and  the  Laurcntian  upland, 
marginal  to  the  lower  Great  Lakes  industrial 
area. 

More  fortuitously,  two  of  the  world's  great- 
est Industrial  nations — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — are  its  largest  pro- 
ducers of  oil  and  natural  gas,  but  with  these 
two  exceptions,  nature  seems  to  have  plac:d 
oil  In  out-of-the-way  places  where  there  l» 
little  Interest  In  its  production  and  vi\e. 
Under  these  circumstances,  nationals  of  the 
Industrial  coimtrles  have  discovered  and  re- 
covered It.  and  nearly  all  of  it  finds  ita  way 
to  the  industrial  areas  for  processing  and 
consumption.  The  geography  of  oil  produc- 
tion may  rcfiect  the  whims  of  nature,  but 
the  geography  of  oil  consumption  is  essen- 
tially the  geography  of  Industrialization. 
Only  a  few  enterprising  districts  have  suc- 
ceeded In  building  a  partial  industrial  econ- 


omy on  local  oil  production,  but  even  such 
communities  as  Los  Angeles  and  Houston 
have  no  illusions  cf  Industrial  eeU- 
sufficlency. 

reOM  HIM  THAT  HATH   NOT 

What  applies  to  oil  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  earth's  commercial  min- 
erals, for  they.  too.  must  make  their  way 
to  the  sources  of  heat  and  energy  to  be  proc- 
essed. In  the  Midlands  and  In  Alabama, 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  neighbors;  In  the  Ruhr, 
in  the  Donets  Basin,  and  in  the  Calcutta 
district  these  two  complementary  raw  mate- 
rials lie  within  reasonable  distances  of  each 
other;  but  In  the  remaining  industrial  areas 
the  problem  of  bringing  the  two  together 
has  taxed  man's  Ingenuity.  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  trevels  far  down  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Gary  or  Detroit  or  Cleveland  or  Buffalo,  and 
even  overland  to  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town.  Chilean  ore  moves  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  the  furnaces  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md..  wisere  it  meets  ore  from  Cuba  and  Late 
Suparlor.  and  sometimes  from  Bilbao.  S:aln. 
And  In  western  Siberia,  magnetite  from  the 
southern  Urate  Journeys  1200  miles  over- 
land to  Novosibirsk  and  SUllnsk  In  the 
Kuznetsk  Basin.  whUe  coal  makes  the  return 
Journey  to  keep  furnaces  busy  at  both  ends 
of  the  line.  Only  here  Is  the  normal  move- 
ment of  Iron  ore  to  coal  reversed,  and  the 
excsption  has  been  made  solely  to  reduce  the 
all  but  prohibitive  costs  of  long-distance  rail 
transportation. 

Not  only  does  iron  ore  move  to  coal,  but 
manganese,  molybdenum,  nickel,  chromium, 
vanadlvun.  tungsten,  and  the  rarer  ferrous 
alloys  make  the  same  Journey,  commonly 
from  remoter  parts  of  the  earth.  Nonfer- 
rous  metals  tend  to  follow  suit,  though  for 
more  complicated  reasons.  The  smelting  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  Is  relatively  inex- 
pensive, but  these  meUls  find  their  readiest 
markets  in  Uie  Industrtal  centers.  Bauxite 
moves  to  fuel  for  calcining  or  dehydration, 
but  as  a  rule  the  alumina  thus  produced 
must  go  still  farther  to  cheap  hydroelectric 
energy  for  the  final  process  of  reduction  to 
metallic  altunlnum.  Like  a  magnet,  coal 
draws  metallic  and  nonmetalllc  raw  ma- 
terials to  It  because  It  furnishes  heat,  power, 
and  byproduct  gas.  as  well  as  many  of  the 
raw  materials  employed  In  the  chemical  and 
synthetic  Industries. 

We  are.  then,  confronted  by  the  spectacle 
of  mineral  raw  materials,  agricultural  raw 
materials,  population,  and  feed  b3lng  drawn 
in  increasing  quantities  Into  a  dozen  Indus- 
trial areas  which  are  endowed  with  the  most 
basic  raw  material  of  them  all— bituminous 
coal.  We  may  talk  about  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry,  but  man  can  do  little  more 
than  decentralize  the  light  Industries.  Tba 
heavy  industries  can  be  spread  within  very 
limited  geographic  districts,  but  hardly  de- 
centralized. Herein  lies  one  cf  the  prlnclpsJ 
social  problems  of  our  Industrial  era,  al- 
though there  are  others  with  more  far- 
reaching  Implications.  The  dozen  Industrial 
areas  of  the  world  are  partially  competitive, 
and  their  competitive  activities  are  beset 
with  domestic  and  international  questions 
of  vltJd  economic  and  sociological  import. 
Upon  the  successful  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems depends  the  economic  and  political 
sectirlty  of  virtually  e\ery  one  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

ruLL  zMPLOTMsarr 

Economic  security  has  become  a  fetish  of 
popular  governments,  labor  tinlons.  and 
farmers  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  de- 
pression of  1929-37.  but  It  would  be  foUy 
to  claim  that  any  of  these  groups  uncovered 
the  means  of  achieving  It.  It  was  the  threat 
of  war  m  1937  that  provided  a  fuller  measure 
of  Industrial  employment  and  the  grim  fact 
of  war  In  1939  that  ultimately  created  the 
manpower  shortage  and  tbe  full  employment 
of  the  war  years.  Full  employment  is  mo- 
mentarily being  maintained,  in  part  by  tb« 
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British   policy  In   the  develop- 
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cartels  to  e::plolt  monopolies 
be  confined  wtthln  national  or  single  col'^- 
aial  bonadarles.  The  Dutch-British  comb 
aatlOD  to  restralB  production  and  trade  tn 
mbbar  boomsranged  twice,  and  the  second 
time  it  adversely  affected  the  conduct  erf 
World  War  n  and— possibly— wrecked  for- 
ever a  mainstay  In  the  economy  of  the  bst 
Indies. 

Althocvh  any  statement  regarding  ths 
ultimata  catrpetltlr*  positions  of  natural 
and  aynthetic  rubber  would  be  premature. 
It  can  definitely  be  said  thit  the  arttOdany 
created  shortage  of  rubber  in  1942  greatly  ac- 
celerated development  in  the  synthetic  field. 
Although  American  capital  was  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  copper  developmenu  along 
the  boundar7  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  ths 
Belg'an  Cor  go.  the  ccntrol  Is  closely  held, 
and  had  it  not  be3n  for  the  enormous, 
thctr'h  temporary,  demand  for  this  metal 
4Brti\g  ths  war,  Chilean  and  American  cop- 
per producticn  could  not  have  met  antici- 
pated competition  from  African  copper  la 
foreign  markets.  Protected  by  a  4-cent  tar- 
iff. American  ccpper  producers  win  survive 
by  supply  in;  the  United  States  market,  but 
South  American  prodiKcrs  lace  extinction, 
for  basic  production  oosta  are  roughly  2  cenu 
a  poiwd  higher  in  Chile  and  Peru  than  they 
are  In  Africa. 


;7CT10»     MOWS     TO     LOW- 

There  Is  no  need  to  multiply  examples,  for 
tt  makes  little  difference  whether  we  touch 
oil.  rubber,  copper,  nitrates,  radium,  or  food, 
the  historical  trend  has  been  the  same.  Pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  or  of  finished  gocda 
moves  to  low-cost  producing  areas.  High- 
cost  producers  sixrvtva  only  if  the  low-cost 
prodvcrrs  csnnot  nwst  world  demand,  or  If 
their  governments  protect  them  by  tariff  or 
subsidy,  and  the  domestic  consumer  pays  ths 
price.  Thus  Americans  pay  2  cents  extra  for 
every  pcuiad  of  sugar  to  keep  domestic  beet 
and  cane  migar  producers  ta  buslnws:  4 
cents  a  pound  to  keep  American  copper  min- 
ers at  viork:  zjxA  appnslmately  as  much  to 
enable  cotton  piuducisis  to  raise  fcur  to  sis 
million  balrs  of  cottoi  mors  than  this  coun- 
try normally  needs.  But  In  general,  ths 
locale  of  priMluctlcn  has  followed  the  luw  of 
low  costs — rubber  moved  from  Braall  to  ths 
Bast  Indies,  ccora  forsook  the  West  Indies 
tor  the  Bast  Indies,  quinine  likewise  changed 
hemtspberes  as  did  cacao,  despite  the  reten- 
tion of  a  feeble  hold  in  Ecuador  and  tha 
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labor  pools  be  utilized  for  the  production 
and  processing  of  raw  materials — mtoeral 
or  cgrlcultura! — or  for  the  tise  of  the  raw 
materlala  ta  manufacturing,  the  law  of 
migration  of  work  will  taexorably  operate. 
Any  operation  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
numual  labor  will  migrate  to  these  populous 
rsglona.  snd  to  those  which  also  possess  in- 
dustrial fuel  will  go  the  raw  materials  that 
nourkh.  or  draw  ncuriEhraent  from,  coal  and 
the  heavy  industry  founded  on  coal. 

It  behooves  United  States  labor.  United 
States  politicians,  and  the  United  States 
public  to  ponder  this  important  trend  be- 
fore United  States  costs  are  jacked  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  world  markets,  upon  which  full 
emDloymcnt  is  dependent.  How  much 
money  a  worker  makes  is  far  less  signifies  at 
than  how  much  he  can  buy.  and  to  buy 
anythlni;  at  all  he  must  stay  to  competition 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

TICHNOtOCT 

Labor,  however.  Is  not  the  only  factor  In- 
volved In  costs,  and  to  some  extent  high  labor 
costs  can  be  counterbalanced  by  techno- 
logical ingenuity  and  Invention.  At  timea 
taveutlve  Ingeaulty  has  been  charged  with 
the  high  crime  of  creating  technological  un- 
employment, and  the  charge  may  scon  be 
heard  cgain  as  wcr-lnoplrcd  devices,  deslsr.ed 
to  save  manpower.  Increase  production  with 
fewer  employees.  But  over  the  years  tech- 
n-logy  has  revolutionized  industry,  and  It  is 
likely  to  repeat  the  performance.  It  has  cer- 
tainly revolutionized  the  sources  of  raw 
materials. 

In  the  field  of  mineral  raw  materials,  geo- 
graphic exploration  has  turned  up  many  a 
new  deposit  of  ore.  but  not  a  few  of  them 
have  remained  unused  for  years,  and  even 
for  decades,  until  technological  discoveries 
enabled  man  to  exploit  them.  The  develop- 
ment cf  teehnlquea  whereby  the  low-grade 
copper  ores  became  available  to  commercial 
procersefl  of  recovery:  the  application  of  elec- 
trolysis to  the  reduction  of  alumina  to  metal- 
lic aluminum:  the  design  of  more  efficient 
equipment,  like  the  boats  and  the  loading 
and  unloading  facilities  that  handle  Lake 
Superior  iron  ore;  the  uncanny  selectivity  of 
flotation  In  the  concentration  of  ores  of 
metals  and  even  nonmeta!s — these  and  many 
other  equally  familiar  developments  have 
transformed  the  mlplng  industry  and  have 
freed  us  from  deoendence  upon  a  compira- 
tlvely  amall  number  of  high-grade  mineral 
deposits  and  a  limited  num'oer  of  metals. 
Even  so,  mining,  milling,  and  metalltirglcal 
progress  has  barely  kept  pace  with  an  in- 
satiable todiistrial  demand  that  has  called 
for  larger  quantities  of  a  greater  variety  of 
metals  durlrg  the  past  generation  than  the 
human  race  consumed  in  all  preceding 
history. 

Indeed,  technology  has  been  called  upon, 
not  alone  to  devise  production  faculties,  but 
to  "invent"  raw  materials.  Currently  the 
processing  of  wocd  bids  fair  to  transform  the 
Industries  based  on  forest  products.  Withto 
a  rcraparativcly  few  years  plastics  have  l)een 
produced  more  rapidly  than  names  have  been 
found  to  designate  the  many  varieties.  As  if 
by  magic,  dcrpite  the  cumbersome  equip- 
ment employed,  the  air  Is  made  to  yield 
nitrogen  for  nitrates,  and  coal  is  changed 
more  readily  to  nylon  than  nylon  la  to  a  pair 
of  precious  stockings. 

As  applied  to  natural  resources,  technol- 
ogy has  so  altered  the  geography  cf  raw  ma- 
terials as  to  precipitate  social  revolutions  In 
many  parts  of  the  earth.  We  think  of  the 
prcfouad  effect  of  the  discovery  cf  gold  at 
Butters  MUl  to  opentog  up  California  and 
ultimately,  with  the  construction  of  the 
first  transcontinsntal  railway,  to  bindtop;  the 
far-flung  corneis  of  this  country  toto  a  close- 
ly knit  national  unit.  But  do  we  realize  what 
the  development  cf  oil  to  the  steamy  Mara- 
calbo  Basin  has  done  to  and  for  Venezuela? 
or  tvhat  l'=  exploitation  of  oil  may  do  to 
Baudl  Ar&bia? 


Not  all  the  consequences  of  new  develop- 
ments are  beneficent.  For  many  years  the 
nitrates  of  the  Atacama  D2sert  made  Chile 
the  most  solvent  of  South  American  coun- 
tries. Then,  to  1913.  Germany  perfected  the 
nitrogen -fixation  process,  freeing  Itself  from 
dependence  on  Chilean  nitrates  as  it  waged 
World  War  I.  The  nitrate  supply  was  a  sore 
trial  to  all  other  contestants,  all  of  which 
set  out  to  develop  their  own  nitrogen-fixa- 
tion facilities  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over. 
Copper  saved  Chilean  economy  for  a  time, 
but* African  copper  and  depression  ended 
that,  and  the  country  has  had  hard  times 
ever  since.  As  a  current  example,  followlrg 
the  bitter  exparlence  of  highly  localized  and 
monopolistic  production  of  rubber,  the 
United  States  may  devclon  synthetic  rubber 
to  the  point  of  impairing  the  economy  of  the 
E?.st  Indies. 

Technology  brings  changes  that  are  both 
profovmd  and  kaleidoscopic.  It  transplants 
civilization  to  the  wilderness  and  to  the 
derert;  it  makes  and  breaks  economies  In 
regicrxS  and  in  nations  with  limited  re- 
sources; it  creates  problems  of  obsolescence 
which  wreck  investments;  it  brings  neces- 
sities and  itixarles  within  reach  of  more 
people.  It  is  en  undiscrlminatlng  sccial 
force  wh'.ch,  thar.ks  to  the  atomic  tomb, 
our  politicians  and  statesmen  are  conftisedly 
trying  to  direct  and  to  control. 

But  we  arc  dealing  with  technology  aa 
a  factor  to  costs,  and  it  must  be  evident 
that,  like  abundant  labor,  it  causes  the 
mig-aticn  of  industrial  demand  to  the 
cheapest  source  of  raw  material.  In  fol- 
lowing technological  applications,  Industrial 
demand  has  migrated  widely  over  the  lace 
of  ths  earth,  and  its  per e,:;rtoat ions  should 
hold  one  important  lesson:  supplies  of  raw 
materials  have  no  political  or  national  cQl- 
iations— they  r.re  international.  Freedom 
of  access  is  vital,  at  least  to  the  industrial 
nations.  Frseiom  to  supply  native  resources 
is  equally  vital  to  any  nontodustrlal  nation 
or  colony,  for  the  time  to  dispose  of  native 
resources,  particularly  to  the  mineral 
category.  Is  at  the  fisiu^tlve  moment  when 
Industrial  demand  and  technological  devel- 
opments give  them  their  greatest  cash  value 
and  their  maximum  utility  value.  The  no- 
tion of  conserving  Irreplaceable  raw  ma- 
terials for  some  hypothetical  future  use  is 
pointless  to  a  world  whose  needs  are  chang- 
ing rapidly,  and  particularly  is  this  true 
to  countries  which  lack  the  energy  resources 
to  oroccss  their  own  mineral  resources. 

Technology  is  thus  leading  industrial  de- 
mand over  the  face  of  the  earth,  shopping 
for  industrial  raw  materials  in  those  places 
where,  at  each  given  stage  of  technological 
progress,  they  may  be  acquired  most  eco- 
nomically. Each  major  industrial  region 
may  seek  the  same  raw  material  from  the 
same  region.  Just  as  the  Midlands  and  the 
Ruhr  sought  high-grade  iron  ore  from  the 
Kiruna  district  of  northern  Sweden  in  the 
days  before  the  war.  No  nation  can  supply 
all  Its  needs  at  home,  and  In  the  competition 
for  raw  materials  abroad  the  successful  com- 
petitor will  be  the  one  that  offers  In  trade  the 
best-priced  products,  rather  than  the  best 
price  for  local  products.  Again  the  need  to 
stay  In  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  self-e'  ident. 

LAND 

Although  Industry  uses  many  Irreplace- 
able raw  materials,  replaceable  products  are 
playinc;  an  ever  Increasing  role,  not  alone 
in  feeding  the  human  race,  but  also  in  pro- 
viding It  with  industrial  employment.  Tech- 
nology has  greatly  chanrjed  land  use  in  such 
a  variety  of  ways  as  to  dely  listing.  Modem 
transportation  has  opened  up  remote  regions 
and  has  led  to  specialization  and  reglonall- 
Eation  of  land  use  that  was  unthinkable  100 
years  ago.  Refrigeration  has  transformed 
the  tlerra  caliente  of  Caribbean  cctmtrles 
Into  bcnana  plantations  and.  In  combination 
with  L-iijation.  has  converted  a  desert  such 


as  the  Imperial  Valley  toto  truck  gardens. 
Mechanization  has  greatly  enlarged  the  eco- 
nomic land  unit  for  many  cropa  and  has 
encouraged — and  has  Itself  been  encourased 
by — migration  of  population  from  farm  to 
city.  Laboratory  techniques  have  developed 
new  uses  for  old  products,  new  products 
from  old  crops,  and  new  products  from  new 
crops.  •Experiment  has  evolved  hardier  or 
more  prolific  plants  and  animals,  and  chem- 
istry coaxes  higher  yields  from  every  acre, 
until  the  dismal  predictions  of  Malthus  seem 
remote  to  a  far  more  por  ulcus  world  than 
the  one  in  which  he  lived,  though  their 
theoretical  validity  may  still  be  sound. 

Through  all  the  changes  which  have  cc- 
ciured,  a  clearly  defined  order  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  geography  of  forests,  crops, 
and  animals  has  steadily  become  a  function 
of  climate,  which  to  turn  Is  a  function  cf 
latitude,  precipitation,  topography,  and  ele- 
vation. The  result,  though  logical,  borders 
on  the  phenomenal,  for  regions  to  different 
hemispheres  have  developed  startllngly  simi- 
lar characteristics,  and  even  their  peoples 
show  tendencies  to  evolve  comparable  habita 
and  outlooks.  The  wheatlands  of  the  Argen- 
tine are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Canada;  and  the  members  of  Roy  C-iap- 
man  Andrews'  third  Asiatic  expedition  so 
reacted  to  the  wheat-raising  country  beyond 
the  wall  to  north  C'lina  that  they  named 
their  first  camp  North  Dakota.  The  Gaucbo 
of  the  pampas  has  been  likened  to  the  cow- 
boy of  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  aheep 
rancher  cf  South  Africa  or  Australia  has 
much  to  common  with  the  sheep  rancher  of 
Wyoming  or  Texas. 

UiND   CTTLTIVATIOW 

There  Is  a  temptation  for  the  geographer 
and  the  historian  to  conclude  that  tiiese 
striking  similarities  In  land  use  reflect  ths 
normal  transition  of  any  new  country  from 
the  pioneer  to  the  mature  stage  of  dsvelop- 
ment.  The  agricultural  history  of  the  C3U- 
tral  United  States,  which  flnds  recent  par- 
allels In  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia, 
appears  to  suoport  th's  view.  In  accordance 
with  this  Interpretation,  only  countries  in 
which  land  Is  cheap  and  population  scant 
can  afford  to  u-je  land  for  extensive  agricul- 
ture. As  population  Increases  there  Is— it  is 
claimed— an  Irreversible  trend  toward  inten- 
sive agriculture. 

The  Interpretation  cannot  be  convtoctogly 
suoported.  China.  India,  and  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  with  their  dense  aijrlcultural 
populations,  evolved  agriculturally  before 
modern  techniques  were  evolved.  Only  to 
the  Ukraine  has  a  eerlous  effort  been  made  to 
modernize  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
farming  poptilatlon,  and  much  as  one  may 
question  the  arbitrary  methods  employed  by 
the  Soviet  Government  In  "collectivizing"  ths 
farms,  it  must  be  concluded  that  mechaniza- 
tion, coupled  with  drastic  reduction  In  the 
rural  population,  has  definitely  resulted  to 
more  effective  use  of  land  and  of  manpower. 
Perhaps  no  other  government  has  the  "nerve" 
and  the  power  to  take  similar  steps,  but  com- 
parable results  could  be  achieved  to  the 
Danubian  Basin,  and  perhaps  to  Poland.  In 
Poland  such  a  pcsslblllty  may  be  presented 
as  a  postwar  program,  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  coal  deposits  of  Silesia  will  provide  the 
Poles  with  the  basic  raw  material  of  Industry 
and  with  the  means  of  employment  for  dis- 
placed farmers. 

In  China  and  India  similar  steps  could  b« 
taken,  but  more  slowly.  In  both  these  coun- 
tries th3re  are  e:rtenslve  alluvial  plains  on 
which  the  cultivation  of  rice  could  b»  mech- 
anized, as  has  been  done  to  Louisiana;  and 
to  both  cotmtrles  there  are  the  mineral  raw 
materials,  tocludlnp  coal,  to  provide  work  for 
displaced  agriculturists.  But  the  numljers  of 
people  that  would  be  tavolved  to  such  a 
change  are  staggerto^,  and  the  program  would 
succeed  only  IX  carefully  and  cautiously 
planned. 
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achieve  cenpMla  toduatrlal  recovery.  Oar* 
Buaj  and  bar  aaHliboca  will  feature  onoa 
mora  in  vd  lamatlooal  tnia. 

War  baa  larletialy  deplatad  our  mineral  re- 
ioureea:  ojur  aupply  of  high-grade  Iron  ore 
tow:  we  are  no  longer  eel(-eu(« 
mttr.  aopper  produetioo  ean  be 
aatntalna^  eolT  tt  WOlaotai  by  a  tariff 
tataiing  •  paraant  el  feraHn  mining  and 
NfUataf  ac  ita:  we  never  have  hai 

'  ^ba  ferroui  alloy*,  tin,  a y« 

»r  nUnerala;  the  adequacy  of 
>a  la  in  doubt. 
Iter  ibe 
BMiartala.  twtf  our  eblaf  eompeuMt  mMI  lU 


our  proapaettea  aomyatltara  are  natlaaa  that 
have  never  paaollead  freedom  of  acoeaa  to  raw 
nutertala. 

With  production  of  manufactuied  gooda 
aalgmtlng  to  low-ooet  producere  we  ahall  ftn4  i 
ouraalvea  In  competition  with  naUona  wboao ' 
aoelal  leguiatlon  may  be  advaneed.  but  whoao 
wage  pollelee.  worfelng  conditiooa.  and  coat 
of  living  fall  far  abort  of  United  States  stand- 
arda.  With  UrbWIincj  and  mechanisation 
alao  tending  to  mava  production  and  proceaa- 
Mlff  at  aabMral  and  agricultural  raw  matarlala 
•nt  of  tbbi  aountry  to  st^hji  of  lower  coata. 
we  are  purtulng  political,  labor,  and  acrlcuU 
tural  potlclea  which  threaten  to  huten  tbeaa 
muvementa  and  so  to  reduce  the  avail.!  bla 
employ aiwntaa  iBtawaMonal  trade  alowif 
a  paaawdf  bow* 

woaLa  eotiftTiTioif 


Te«hnoliigy  and  tba  produciivttT  of  li 
are  factors  which  maa  amy  cuntrtji.  if  onlf  < 
biaauii  ibajr  ara  aaUvlabIa  and  finite.    Far* 

aiogtaal  aa  U  may  aaam,  tba  buman  faotar 
la  paoBBaHon  eoau  u  tha  only  one  beyond 
h'tntrn  aentroi.  While  United  tutes  labor  i 
taalata  oa  the  htgbaat  wage  In  induauui  iaa«| 
tdiy.  It  may  ba  matching  lu  ambtti  >i^a 
ajaJnet  tba  pallay  of  aaothar  nation  wuung 
Id  pat  bualnam  al  IBa  Mpaaai  of  labor,  or 
agalaat  a  war-tora  aouatry  baat  on  rehubiN 
Itattng  tti»«lf  by  underblddiag  all  cumpetl- 
tors  for  tha  sake  of  getting  work.  People  are 
eaally  mauipulated,  aa  was  demonstrated  by 
the  fanatical  patilottMK  of  the  underpaid  i  nd 
umlernourished  J^ptBaaa.  or  by  the  t.nd 
hope  of  the  Oermana  In  the  ultimate  s«cur« 
tty  which  the  Mew  Order  would  provide. 

Under  conditions  which  now  axut.  It  la 
dangerous  for  any  group  to  commit  tba 
United  Sutea  to  a  policy  or  to  place  it  In  Bj 
poaltlon  that  will  handicap  It  In  interna- 
tional competition.  We  may  believe  tha:  tha 
aontrol  of  prices  la  vital,  and  It  Is.  But  prloca 
cannot  be  divorced  from  costs  of  production, 
and  tt  U  the  height  of  stupidity  to  deludd 
ouraalvea  with  low  prlcca  when  we  suboldiaa 
producers  who  cannot  make  ends  meet  be- 
cause  of  high  costs.  Our  Induatrial.  eco- 
nomic, and  social  future  must  ba  guided  by 
several  elementary  facts: 

1.  We  have  the  principal  raw  matarlala  of 
Industrial  production — coal.  oil.  water  power, 
and  a  modest  but  Incomplete  and  ezhatntlbla 
atock  of  mineral,  (orcat.  agricultural,  and 
animal  products. 

2.  We  need  freedom  of  access  to  those  raw 
materials  we  lack. 

3.  We  are  in  competition  not  only  (or  thaea 
omtarlals,  but  also  (or  world  markets  ia 
vbldi  to  sell  our  surpluses. 

a.  Our  competitors  never  have  had  a  p<^.icy 
of  free  competition. 

5.  Our  competitors  have  a  larger  supply  of 
labor  in  their  Industrial  districts  than  we* 
and  their  labor  has  never  enjoyed  a  stamlArd  { 
of  living  coaoparable  with  ours. 

6.  Our  economic  and  aodal  standards  do-  < 
pend  entirely  upon  our  ability  to  meet  thla 
competition. 

7.  Our  ability  to  compete  dependa  upoa 
aound  (oreign  and  domestic  polieiaa.  but 
chiefly  upon  the  genius  of  American  workers, 
farmera.  and  industrialiata  to  produce  er.ici- 
ently  what  the  world  needa  at  a  prioe  it  cui 
afford  to  pay. 
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I  have  here  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  December  10, 
In  which  the  majority  and  minority  opin- 
ion are  given  rather  fully.  There  was 
a  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Charles. 
E.  Clark. 

Judge  Clark,  In  his  dissenting  opinion 
said  that  there  had  been  no  definition 
of  the  "keyword  Un-American"  in  the 
reaolutlon  setting  up  the  House  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  recent  speech  I  said 
that  the  power  of  Congres.s  to  investigate 
was  historical  and  as  untrammeled  as  is 
our  Con.stltuLion.  It  is  this  very  Inde- 
pe.ident  authority  and  prerogative  of  the 
legislative  branch  that  constitutes  one 
of  the  essential  elrmrnts  of  our  system 
of  government,  for  without  this  authority 
to  explore,  to  inquire  and  to  secure  the 
facts  and  knowledge  requisite  to  determ- 
ining whether  or  not  legislation  is 
needed,  or  not  needed,  how  could  we  long 
function  as  an  organlied  government. 

There  Is  a  determined  and  organised 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to 
destroy  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  by  any  means.  They  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the 
committee's  authority  so  limited  and  so 
finely  drawn,  that  their  subversive  activi- 
ties could  not  be  investigated  or  exposed, 
and  when  Judge  Clark  refers  to  there 
being  no  definition  of  the  "keyword  Un- 
American"  I  am  reminded  of  a  six-line 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Thurston  Coimty  Independent,  In  the 
State  of  Mljxsourl.  a  weekly  newspaper. 
This  editorial  was  sent  to  me  by  my  col- 
league Russell  V.  Mack.  To  my  mind  It 
contains  more  common  sense  and  truth 
than  the  wishy-washy  palavering  which 
you  can  find  against  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  almost 
daily. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

T7N-AMCXICAN  ACTivrnia 

The  congressional  and  legislative  commit- 
tees on  un-American  activities  have  been  at- 
tacked on  tha  grounds  that  no  deflnltlona 
exist  as  to  Jvjst  what  is  meant  by  un-Ameri- 
can. No  one  has  ever  fully  defined  love, 
honor  and  decency  either,  but  most  of  us  are 
quite  satUfled  that  we  know  what  these 
things  are — and  what  they  are   not. 

I  am  sure  that  this  editorial  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
Is  as  follows: 

CoNvicnoM  or  Joswhson  in  Red  iNOtnar  la 
.  Uphcu) 

The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals 
affirmed  yesterday  in  a  a-to-l  decision  the 
conviction  of  Leon  Josephson  on  charges  of 
having  refused  to  be  sworn  and  testify  last 
March  5  before  a  auixiommlttee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Josephson.  a  former  Trenton  (N.  J.)  lawyer 
and  an  aCimltted  Communist,  who  waa  aen- 
tenced  to  a  year  In  jail  and  a  fine  of  SI. 000. 
challenged  hU  conviction  mainly  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  resolution  setting  up  the 
Houae  committee  waa  ao  "vague"  aa  to  make 
it  unconstitutional.  That  poaltlon  was  lup- 
ported  in  a  20-page  dissenting  opinion  by 
Judge  Charlea  E.  Clark. 

Tbe  majority  opinion,  written  by  Judge 
Harrle  B-  Chase  and  euitourred  In  by  Judge 
Thomas  W.  Swan,  declared  that  "the  power 
of  Congress  to  gather  faeu  of  tbe  most  In- 
unse  public  ouncern  such  aa  thNS  is  not 
dimlnuhed  by  the  unohallenied  right  of  the 


Indlylduals  to  speak  their  minds  within  law- 
ful  means." 

The  majority  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Congress  could  and  should  curtail  freedom 
of  speech  where  'there  Is  a  'clear  and  present 
danger'  that  lU  exercise  would,  as  by  armed 
rebellion  or  external  atUck.  Imperil  the 
country  and  its  constitutional  system.  In- 
cluding, until  amended,  the  peaceful  proc- 
ess of  amendment." 

Judge  Clark's  dissenting  opinion  declared 
that  the  resolution  setting  up  the  House 
committee  had  the  vice  of  "vague  and  am- 
blguuiM  authority." 

"It  invites  and  justifies  an  attempt  to  en- 
force conformity  of  political  thinking,  to 
petiftllze  the  new  and  original,  to  label  as 
subversive  or  un-American  the  attempt  to 
devise  new  approaches  for  public  welfare,  la 
•hort,"  Judge  Clark  aaaerted.  "to  dsmn  that 
very  kind  of  Initiative  in  experimentation 
whieh  has  made  our  democracy  grow  and 
flourish." 

The  decision  was  the  flrat  ruling  by  an 
appellate  court  on  the  oonstltutlonnllty  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Two  similar  cases,  involving  Oer- 
hardt  Elslar,  Communist  agent,  und  Eugene 
Dennis,  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
have  been  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Waahlngton,  but  the  decisions 
still  are  pending. 

In  all  three  cases  Joeephson,  Elsler,  and 
Dennis  took  the  tack  of  attempting  to  get 
lengthy  statements  upon  the  record  of  the 
House  committee  and  refusing  to  be  sworn 
for  purposes  of  giving  testimony, 
oaATtnto  IT  oactatoN 

United  States  Attorney  John  F.  X.  McOo- 
hey,  who  prosecuted  the  Josephson  case  be- 
fore Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe  and  a  jury,  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal.  While  It  Is  expected  that  the  deci- 
sion win  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Mr.  McOohey  said  the  split  de- 
cision did  not  necessarily  make  certain  that 
the  higher  court  would  review  the  case. 

The  majority  opinion  rejected  every  issue 
raised  by  Josephson  in  an  effort  to  get  a  re- 
versal of  his  conviction.  As  to  the  sufllclency 
of  the  Indictment,  Judge  Chase  said  the  In- 
dictment was  "a  good  example  of  'a  plain, 
concise,  and  definite  written  statement  of 
the  essential  facte  constituting  the  offense 
charged.'  " 

The  evidence,  too,  he  fotmd,  "was  ample 
for  the  Jury  to  find  with  the  requisite  cer- 
tainty that  the  appellant  appeared  Ijefore  the 
suljcommlttee  and  refused  to  be  sworn  or  to 
testify."  Nor  could  he  find  any  fault  with 
Judge  Cox's  charge  and  instructions  to  the 
Jury. 

The  majority  rejected  Josephson's  conten- 
tion that  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
House  committee  Is  so  vague  as  to  make  It 
unconstitutional.  The  resolution  emixDwers 
the  committee  to  Investigate  the  extent, 
character,  and  object  of  im-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda In  the  United  States,  the  diffusion  of 
subversive  and  un-American  propaganda  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  origin  that  attacks 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  "and  all  other  questions  in  re- 
lation thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  In  any 
neceaaary  remedial  legislation." 

Josephson's  indictment  was  under  another 
statute  that  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  re- 
fuse to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to  a 
matter  under  investigation  by  Congress. 

"Having  reftued  to  aiuwer  any  questlone 
whaUoever,"  Judge  Chaae  said,  "he  (Joeeph- 
son) cannot  now  claim  that  the  authorising 
statute  is  invalid  merely  because  it  did  not 
furnish  him  with  criteria  that  were  sutB- 
clently  definite  to  permit  htm  to  determine 
the  pertinency  of  some  question  that  might 
never  have  been  asked  him." 

The  subject  matter  for  the  committee,  the 
majority  aald,  "waa  sufiolently  broad  tn 
scope  so  that  the  information  sought  to  ba 
gained  for  tha  use  of  Congress  would  be  com- 
prehensive and  adequate,  but  was  nt vertlie* 


leas  confined  to  certain  tjrpes  of  propaganda 
alMUt  the  potency  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt." 

"If  this  propaganda  takes  the  form  of. 
for  example,  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  violence."  Judge  Chase 
continued,  "It  is  rightly  called  'un-American' 
and  a  sensible  regard  for  the  self-preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation  may  well  require  Ita  In- 
vestigation, with  a  view  to  the  enactment 
of  whatever  remedial  legislation  may  be 
needed  or  to  the  amendment  thereof. 

"One  need  only  recall  the  actlvltlee  of  the 
so-called  fifth  columns  in  varloiu  countries 
both  before  and  diu-lng  the  late  war  to 
realire  that  the  United  States  should  be  alert 
to  discover  and  deal  with  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion within  luelf.  And.  if  there  be  any 
doubts  on  the  score  of  the  power  and  duty  ci 
the  Oqvernment  and  Congress  to  do  ao,  they 
may  be  reeolved  when  It  it  remembered  that 
one  of  the  very  purposes  of  the  Constitution 
itaelf  was  to  protect  the  country  against 
danger  from  within  as  well  si  from  without. 

"Burely,"  Judge  Chase  continued,  "matters 
which  potentially  affect  the  very  survival  of 
our  Qovernment  are  by  no  means  the  purely 
personal  concern  of  anyone.  And  Investiga- 
tions into  such  matters  are  inqutrtea  relating 
to  the  personal  affairs  of  private  individuals 
only  t«>  the  extent  that  thoae  Individuals 
are  a  part  of  the  Government  as  a  whole." 

Aa  to  the  appellant's  argument  that  the 
purpoaea  of  tha  aoounlttee  are  not  to  pre- 
pare legislation  but  to  'expose  the  political 
beliefs  and  aAltations  of  individuals  and 
groups."  the  mnjorlty  referred  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  said; 

"The  principle  of  disclocure  ia,  we  believe, 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democracy  by  revolution 
or  by  encouraging  disunity  and  destroying 
the  civU  rights  of  some  groups." 

KICHT  TO   Strr   PaOPAGANDA 

In  a  dlscuaslon  of  the  right  of  free  speech. 
Judge  Chase  said  that  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  (guaranteeing  free  speech 
and  a  free  press )  can  be  construed  to  prevent 
Congress  from  Investigating  propaganda, 
then  "the  Constitution  Itself  provides  im- 
munity from  discovery  and  lawful  restraint 
for  those  who  would  destroy  it." 

Legislation  curbing  free  speech  when  that 
speech  Imperils  the  coimtry.  Judge  Chaae 
said,  might  ultimately  be  the  only  meana 
for  the  preservation  of  free  speech. 

Judge  Clark  said  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
that  "no  more  extensive  search  into  the 
hearte  and  minds  of  private  citlaens  ean 
be  .thought  of  or  expected  than  that  we 
have  isefore  us,"  and  added,  "If  this  is  le- 
gally permissible.  It  can  be  asserted  dog- 
matically that  Investigation  of  private 
opinion  is  not  really  prohibited  imder  the 
Bill  of  Rlghte.  In  other  words,  there  will 
then  have  been  discovered  a  blank  spot  in 
the  protective  covering  of  that  venerated 
document." 

Judge  Clark  said  that  there  had  been  no 
definition  of  the  key  word  "tm-Amerlcan'* 
in  the  resolution  setting  up  the  House  com* 
mittee.  Attempte  to  explain  the  meaning, 
he  continued,  have  been  avoided  or  oppoeed. 
The  committee  has  been  continued  without 
restrictions  on  ite  scope  until  it  has  become 
as  characlerlaed  by  one  of  ite  members  the 
moat  powerful  committee  of  Congress. 

No  definition  of  un -American  can  be 
determined  from  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee. Judge  Clark  aaid.Jtor  from  contem- 
porary thought.  "Since  this  is  a  penal 
statute  we  are  called  upon  to  enforce,"  be 
added,  "sundards  ao  vague  and  doubtful 
ahould  be  adjudged  Inaufflclent  under  the 
aettled  requirement  that  prohibited  conduct 
must  for  criminal  purpoeee  be  set  fortb 
with  clarity." 

Judge  Clark  declared  that  wtien  Oongraaa 
attacked  "not  merely  dangerous  propaganda, 
but  In  effect  all  argumentation  departini 
from  t)M  then  norm,  tbara  is  m  Justtftcatlon 
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Wedn  esday,  December  19. 1947 

Mr.  STD  /EN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itare  to  ei  tend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
on.  I  Include  the  followlns  letter  from 
one  of  my  coostltuents : 
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0/  C<m§r999. 

Wmakinfton.  D.  C. 
Oot  ywur  letter  and  waa  glad  to 
aa  what  mae  Members  of  Con- 

tlllnklBg. 

o  me  like  we  are  In  a  bad  spot. 
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I  porting  and  not  be  looking  for 

at  the  expensa  of  tike  Amerl- 

There  should  b»  ■ome  guar- 

ust  how  the  money  la  to  be  spent 

for  what  purposea.     I  see  there 
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)' would  be  sacrlftetng  some  degrea 
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matter  of  course  Inqulrsa  and  la 

know  how  and  for  what  purpoaa 

0  spend  the  money.     It  111  bcAti 

nations   to   cry   about   Ices   of 

However.    I    think    we   should 

help  but  draw  the  Una 

.  be  continually  biaelnnaned  with 

that  unlesB  we  eooie  through  all 

said  debtors  will  embrace  com- 

•     •     We    will    stop    bleeding 

^rhlte  and  prepare  to  set  our  own 

^er  by  retiring  the  debt,  lower- 

and  In  general  be  pre- 

iLpal  communism  when  and  If  It 
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Anyone  should  know  tbat  If  wo  hand  ever 
billions  of  money  to  European  natloas  with- 
out eooaldaratloo  and  thOM  •wmtrtoi  uao 
this  money  to  compete  In  tmt  aMrtata  that 
It  win  raloe  prtcea  here.  There  are  only  so 
many  goods  and  If  one  of  tbe  bidders  doaa 
not  have  to  provide  tha  money  except 
throtigh  gUU  no  wonder  the  prteaa  go  up. 
If  Santa  daua  furnished  me  the  money  and 
you  and  I  needed  a  suit  of  clothes  and  wa 
wished  the  same  suit,  who  do  you  think 
would  be  the  succesful  bidder?  To  talk 
about  lowering  prices  while  thla  process  con- 
tinues la  like  trytng  to  lift  ourselves  by  tha 
boot  straps. 

In  my  mind  the  praaant  high  prloes  are  In 
a  lai^  part  at  least  due  to  United  Statea 
furnishing  the  money  for  foreign  bidders 
to  siiiiiits  ta  oar  gam  — ifcou  against  tha 

their  own  cash.  The  whole  pn^wsltlon  U 
aa  simple  ss  that— tn  lafga  part.  I  aay.  Tou 
can't  to  sssence  give  away  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  foodatufls.  meat,  grain,  be- 
sldea  steel,  machtoery.  trucks,  automobllea, 
and  averythbif  alae  and  expect  the  price  hero 
not  to  go  up.  When  and  only  when  we  stop 
this  economic  drain  we  may  expect  normal 
surpluaes  here  and  a  consequent  lowering  ot 
prlcaa  due  to  normal  supply  and  demand. 

What  I  have  aald  raflecta  my  own  thinking 
but  I  can  say  to  you  that  you  won*t  find  one 
person  to  a  hundred  who  (k>ea  not  belleva 
exactly  as  I  do  to  this  part  of  tha  United 
■tatea. 

Well.  BUI.  I  aaldom  aound  off  by  writing 
to  my  CoagiMHaan  or  anybody  else  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  know  the  score  aa  well  aa 
I  do.  I  won't  say  any  better  because  tha 
truth  should  be  obvious  to  all  except  hare- 
bratoed  New  Dealers  who.  thank  Ood.  are  on 
the  way  out.  I  think  that  Senator  Tait. 
from  what  I  have  read,  has  about  the  samo ' 
Ideas  as  I  have  mentioned  and  there  havo 
been  some  editorials  to  News  Week  along  | 
the  same  line. 

With  best  of  luck  and  the  seaaon's  greet- ' 
to^s.  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  ».   F. 


PoUaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  umaoxaa 

DI  THI  BOX78S  OT  RVRSSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
virtue  of  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  woiild  Uke  to  Indude  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  th« 
National  Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Dncent.  Inc..  at  their  sixth  an- 
nual convention  held  in  PhlladelphUt 
November  8  and  9.  1947. 

No  co«htry  has  had  a  more  tragic  hn- 
tory  of  partition  and  unsurpatlon  by  for- 
eign powers  than  has  Poland,  and  yet  no 
country  has,  despite  such  obstacles,  re- 
tained its  national  identity,  culture  and 
traditions  as  has  Poland.  TruJy  it  is  a 
national  history  of  which  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  Polish  descent  liv- , 
Ing  throughout  the  world  can  be  proud.  1 

Now.  once  again,  a  forelRner  dominates ' 
the  daily  lives  of  the  great  Polish  natioa 
and  seeks  through  force  to  impose  abenj 
Ideas,  and  to  wean  the  people  away  from 
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Army,  Kavy.  and  Air  Corp*.  to«f th»r  with  %• 
great  devotion  of  the  entire  population— 
as  we  wrote  In  our  resolution— an  Investiga- 
tion of  Yalta  Is  Imperative  to  revaal  the 
source  both  of  tha  defeau  we  have  already 
sustained  and  of  thoae  which  loom  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe  waa 
washed  out  by  later  victory.  Yalu  brings 
one  setback  after  another.  These  can  neither 
be  checked  nor  rectified  and  they  open  tho 
way  to  unforseeable  and  Indescribable 
catastrophea. 

Yet  the  American  Congress  remains  blind. 
Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  It  has 
been  learning  of  the  secrets  of  Yalta,  learn- 
ing of  the  partitioning  of  Poland,  of  the 
handtog  over  of  half  of  Europe  to  Soviet  con- 
trol, of  the  cession  of  the  Kurlles  to  Russia, 
of  the  granting  of  three  votes  to  UNO  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  the  right  of  veto,  of  giving 
Manchuria,  half  of  Korea,  and  part  of  China 
to  the  Soviet  sphere. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about 
all  this,  and  at  last  we  have  the  documents 
themselves  In  the  memoirs  of  Byrnes,  who 
was  present  at  Yalta  and  later  the  executor 
and  defender  of  the  agreement. 

To  date,  however,  not  one  American  speak- 
ing with  authority  has  come  out  with  the 
declaration  that  to  rectify  the  blunders,  to 
turn  from  the  road  of  treason  and  capitula- 
tion, to  abolish  the  sentence  of  death  given 
world  freedom,  and  the  honor  and  security  of 
America,  the  Yalta  Agreement  must  be  re- 
pudiated. On  the  contrary,  the  Yalta  accord 
executor,  Byrnes,  revealing  the  secrets  of  this 
disgraceful  betrayal  as  he  had  them  in  his 
stenographic  notes,  concludes  that  the  evil 
lies  not  In  the  death  sentence  for  the  western 
democracies  Implicit  in  the  Yalta  accord,  but 
in  the  fact  that  this  death  sentence  Is  not 
carried  out  by  the  Soviets  according  to  the 
regulations.  Byrnes  again  attempts  to  de- 
ceive America  and  the  world  with  the  Idea 
that  If  the  Soviets  would  conduct  the  execu- 
tion of  Poland,  half  of  Europe  and  China  In 
proper  form,  then  everything  would  be  In 
order  and  the  American  war  objectives  would 
be  attatoed. 

And  so  we  say  again  as  we  declared  In  ear- 
lier years  that  until  we  return  to  those  pur- 
poces  for  which  America  fought  the  war  and 
which  led  to  the  prtoclples  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  four  freedoms,  until  we 
understand  what  the  struggle  Is  about.  untU 
we  lay  bare  the  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
aiming  at  world  domination.  Just  so  long  our 
political  as  well  as  our  military  decisions  will 
be  erroneous.  Incomplete,  unsuccessful,  and 
ending  in  disaster. 

It  was  disastrous  giving  Russia  two  and  a 
half  years  time  to  win  Europe  and  Asia  and 
thus  to  weaken  America.  A  year  totervened 
between  Munich  and  Hitlers  invasion.  Al- 
most 3  years  have  passed  since  Yalta.  This 
was  a  period  of  uninterrupted  disasters  for 
America  and  Poland  and  of  triumphant 
crimes  of  the  Soviets.  Hence  this  year  as  In 
years  past  the  National  Committee  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  Descent  demands  that  the 
execution  of  the  death  sentence  according  to 
the  Yalta  agreement  cease;  that  Instead 
there  be  an  investigation,  followed  by  a  re- 
pudiation of  these  criminal  agreements, 
which  have  thus  far  served  as  the  basis  of 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

National  Committee  of  Americans  of 
Polish  Descent.  Inc..  Sixth  Annual 
Convention.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Wil- 
liam Cepek.  Providence,  R.  I., 
Chairman  of  the  Convention;  St. 
SmleUna.  New  Bedford,  Mass  .  W. 
Chybowskl,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  W. 
Gawryslak,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  S. 
Lodxieskl.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A.  P. 
Reclaw,  Detroit.  Mich.,  Dr.  A. 
Culkowskl,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  T. 
Bocha,  Paterson,  N.  J..  B.  Mroz, 
Chicago,  m..  Resolution  Com- 
mittee. 


Ctftlril  VtlUjr  Projtd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
answer  to  many  requests  for  an  Investi- 
gation as  to  the  reason  for  discontinu- 
ance of  work  on  Central  Valley  projects 
after  November  30.  1947.  I  have  this  to 
say: 

No  investigation  is  needed  to  discover 
the  reason  for  the  work  stoppage  on 
dams,  canals,  and  power  plants  in  Cen- 
tral Valley. 
There  is  not  any  more  money. 
The  President,  in  his  Budget  message 
to  Congress  for  this  year,  requested 
$20,000,000  for  Central  Valley  in  order 
that  work  authorized  by  Congress  could 
go  forward  on  schedule. 

The  Eightieth  Congress.  In  the  name 
of  economy,  saw  fit  to  reduce  this  amount 
to  $9,141,288. 

A  few  Representatives  from  California 
warned  that  this  appropriation  was 
wholly  inadequate  and  that  it  would 
force  a  shut-down  of  work  before  the 
year  was  over.  We  pointed  out  tha^ 
having  to  stop  and  then  start  work  on 
dams,  canals,  and  transmission  lines  is 
no  economy,  but  will  cost  more  to  com- 
plate  the  same  work.  It  is  sheer 
insanity. 

Well,  what  we  predicted  has  come  to 
pass.  The  Interior  Department  has  run 
out  of  money  to  carry  on  work  in  Central 
Valley  and  is  forced  to  notify  contractors 
that  work  must  stop. 

As  you  remember,  an  amendment  of- 
fered to  provide  the  necessary  funds  in- 
cluding the  Central  Valley  project  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  197  to  140. 

Of  the  197  who  voted  against  necessary 
funds  to  continue  authorized  construc- 
tion. 186  were  Republican  votes— 11  were 
Democratic. 

Of  those  voting  for  the  funds.  130  were 
Democrats — only  9  were  Republicans. 

In  other  words,  nine  Republican  Con- 
gressmen in  the  entire  country  voted 
correctly  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
Interior  Department  appropriations. 

The  story  in  California  is  equally  un- 
attractive for  the  Republicans  of  the 
State.  There  were  11  votes  cast  by  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  for  the  funds — 8  of 
those  votes  were  by  Democrats.  There 
were  10  votes  cast  by  the  California  Con- 
gressmen against  the  funds— all  10  votes 
were  Republican. 

Congressman  Gearhart  called  a  meet- 
ing on  December  3  of  the  subcommittees 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  hopes,  I 
suppose,  that  he  could  persuade  his  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  do  something 
atKJUt  this  situation  which  was  created 
by  Republican  leadership  and  Republi- 
can votes,  and  yes,  more  the  shame,  by 
California  Republican  votes. 

The  whole  business  is  disgusting  and 
senseless.  It  is  the  kind  of  political  econ- 
omy that  the  Eightieth  Congress  has 
been  legislating  the  entire  session. 


I  hive  hriT.  Mr.  Bpcp.kcr.  A  f«clu»l 
report  on  work  stoppage  In  Central  Val- 
ley Bt  the  moment.  It  I.*  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Michael  W.  Straus.  Commi5.«iioner  cf 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  With  thia 
letter  was  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Bureau'a 
letter  of  November  26  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer and  the  regional  director.  These 
letters  are  as  follows : 

BtntEAU  or  Rxci-amattow. 

DXPARTMENT  OF  THB  IKTEKIOH. 

Washington  D.  C.  December  3.  1947. 
Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Dotjclas:  In  response  to 
your  telephone  request  of  yesterday  the  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  construction  on  certain 
feattires  of  the  Central  Valley  project  may 
be  BummarlEed  In  the  following  manner. 

The  available  funds  for  construction  have 
been  exhausted  for  work  on  construction  of  ■ 
the  Friant-Kcrn  canal,  the  Shasta  power 
plant,  the  Frlant  Dam.  the  Contra-Costa 
canal,  and  the  Shasta  Dam  and  reservoir. 
It  Is  probable  that  funds  for  completion  of 
Keswick  Dam  and  Keswick  power  plant  may 
be  exhatisted  during  the  second  or  third  week 
in  December.  Furthermore.  It  appears  that 
fvmds  for  the  Delta-Mendota  canal  will  b« 
exhausted  during  the  latter  part  of  December. 
There  are  sufficient  funds  available  for  con- 
tinuing construction  on  certain  power  facili- 
ties Including  the  switchyards  at  Shasta  and 
Keswick  Dams  and  transmission  lines  from 
Shasta  Dam  to  the  Shasta  substation,  and 
Orovllle  to  Sacramento. 

This  situation  has  arisen  because  the  Con- 
gress has  In  Its  appropriations  for  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  in  past  years  specifically 
earmarked  funds  for  certain  features.  It  Is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  transfer  available 
funds  from  one  of  these  features  to  another 
where  shortages  have  developed.  There  are 
31  specific  appropriation  accounts,  none  of 
which  are  transferable  one  to  the  other. 
These  occurrences  were  predicted  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
during  our  hearings  last  spring. 

You  win  recall  that  the  President's  budget 
indicated  that  the  fund  requirement  for 
Central  Valley  project  waa  $20,000,000.  This 
1948  fund  requirement  waa  based  upon  our 
best  estimates  of  contractor  performance  in 

1947  and  1948.  The  contractor  performance 
In  fiscal  year  1947  was  disappointingly  slow 
because  of  labor  and  materials  difficulties. 
Those  difficulties  were  overcome  during  the 
latter  months  of  fiscal  year  1947.  and  the 
performance  In  fiscal  year  1948.  with  the  aid 
of  exceptionally  good  construction  weather 
has  far  exceeded  the  contractors'  expecta- 
tions. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1948  was  only  $9,141,288.  The  fiscal  year  1947 
carry-over  of  $21,104,800,  together  with  the 
1948  fiscal  year  appropriation,  made  up  a 
total  of  $30,246,088  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  the  1948  fiscal  year  for  specific  fea- 
tures. Although  this  sum  Is  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  anticipated  contract  earn- 
ings, as  stated  before,  the  total  for  the  fiscal 
years  1947^8  period  la  $10,858,712  less  than 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  this 
period,  and  In  view  of  the  contractors'  accel- 
erated progress  described  above,  the  result 
has  been  that  the  available  funds  for  con- 
struction on  the  irrigation  and  joint  facu- 
lties have  been  exhausted. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  fully  infwmed 
on  the  details  concerning  the  various  limi- 
tations and  the  administrative  action  that 
has  been  necessary,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  letter  of  November  26  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer and  the  regional  director  concerning 
the  subject  of  carrying  out  the  construction 
program  on  the  Central  Valley  project  In 
fiscal  year  1948. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  W.  Snwtrs. 

CoTnmissioncr, 
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a,  D.  C.  NuaiMktP  Jt>  iM7. 
Danver.  Coio.  f««lo«ial 

Calif. 
_  CommlMloner. 
ijolicy  determination  concerning  ea- 
of  aacal  year  194«  Central  Val. 
progrmm  ■ctoadnlaa  la  Ugbt  ct 
ona. 
to  Um  authortittnna  granted 
Belief  Act  of  t9SS  (40  SUt. 
CmiU^  Valley  project  waa  eetab- 
Deeembcr  2.  1935.  when  the  Prcat- 
flndlng  of  feaalblllty  lub- 
Sacrctary  under  the  i»x>vUlona  of 
DeCHBber  5.  1934.  (43  Stat.  701). 
authorizations  were  granted  by 
DeAetency  Appropriation  Act.  1936 
) ,  and  the  entire  project  waa  re- 
by  the  act  of  October  17.  1940  (54 
list),  and  declared  to  be  for  the 
I  UaproTlng  navigation,  regulating 
\  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  the 
Rlter,  oontrolllng  flooda.  provld- 
and  for  the  delivery  of  ^he 
tiMraof.  for  the  reclamatloA  of 
lands  and  the  lands  of 
itlona.  and  other  beneficial  uses. 
generation  and  tale  of  electric 
Btsans  of  Onandally  aiding  and 
undertalilngs  and  In  order  to 
fun  utilization  of  the  works  con- 
to   accomplish   the   aforesaid   pxa- 
admlnlstratlon  of  the  project  la 
by   the   provisions   of   the   act   of 
190a.  and  acts  amendatory  thereof 
thereto,    including    the 
sututes.  concctlvely  known 
reclamation  law. 

to   the   aforesaid   authortn- 
Bureau  formulated  plans  and  tn- 
the  necessary  activities  to  effectu- 
A|orasald  objectives.    Z>urlng  the  war 
of  the  project  had  to  be  de- 
wlth  the  restoration  of  {>e*ce  the 
program  waa  naumad.     The  ovaro 
m  for  tta  flacal  fmr  1947  eontem- 
expendlture  of  approximately  IS!.- 
of  deferments  of  eon- 
contract  awards  occasioned  by  the 
'  order  In  the  early  part 
1  aeal  year,  and  because  of  curtall- 
work  reaulUng  tItXD  strikes  and 
material  shortages  wMeh  omHIb- 
the  spring  of  1947.  the  full  execu- 
program  was  not  realized,  and 
of  the  fiscal  year  there  ramalned 
of   unobligated   funds   among 
features  of  the  project,  aggis 
104J00.     The  ■ggiegeta  appropri- 
the  IMI  flaeal  yair  aiMunted  to 
.    making    a    total    of    630.346^6 
for  expenditure  in  the  1946  flacal 

1947  and  II 
as  weU  as  the    . . 

other  prior  years,  ware  made  for 

f4aittraa  ef  the  project,  while,  in  eome 

prior  years  a  alngla  approprtatMm 

for  the  eatlra  projeet. 

result  of  tlM  meaner  tn  wblch 

were  made.  It  was  nt 

1  be  project's  funds  in  31  "lUnluUoa 

Of  thsee  only  13  are  of  ooncan 

of  tbla  memorandum,  as 


m    suppl  ementary 
gglBffamenjtloned 
as  the 

2 
tlons.  th4 
axigurate'l 
ate  the 

fadtures 
b<tt 


otliar 


MI.  All   other   sapsnilirnna     Thle 

the  balaaaa  «f  prtor  year  appro- 

for  all  pMrpo—  ot  the  proj- 

alaace  In   this  ac- 

of  J^ioa  66^  1M7.  was  t3.S75.574. 

.034.  IrrifaMoB  faculties:  This  oon- 

of  prior  year  plus  flseal 

for  IrrMtatloa  faclll- 

be  applied  to  any  er 

f«eflltlaa  to  the  pr^jeai.    The 

1948  waa  gOJTS  333. 
Frlant-ISmB  eanal:  This  con- 
(he  balanee  lemelntng  from  fiscal 
1»«  and  1946  spedfla  approprlatlona 


tat  the  Frlaat-Kcn  canal.  The  amo\m(j 
available  from  this  sccount  for  the  ll&calj 
year   1948  was  14.295.165. 

14x0607  008.  Contra  Costa  canal:  This  con-^ 
stltutes  the  balance  remaining  from  the  1944 
appropriation  for  the  Contra  Costa  canaL 
The  amount  remaining  available  In  tbla 
account  for  expenditure  In  1948  was  »1  274. 
14x0607.015.  Delta- MendoU  canal:  Tbla 
constitutes  the  balance  of  the  1946  •PP|[^ 
prlatlao  for  the  Oelta-Mendota  canal. 
MMWat  remaining  avalUble  la  this  acc< 
for  expenditure  In  the  1948  flecal  year 

•4.567.5«2.  _  ^, 

14x0607.017.    Frlant    Dam    and    Reeervw. 
This  constitutes  the  balance  remaining  from  I 
the  1946  approprlatloo  for  Frtant  Dam  >'nd 
Reservoir     The  amount  available  for  expend- 
iture in  1948  from  this  account  was  $18,377. 

14x0007  018.  Shasta  power  plant:  This  con-1 
sUtotes  the  balance  of  the  1946  appropria- 
tion plus  the  1948  appropriation  for  ShastM 
power  plant.  The  amount  available  for  ta.A 
pendlturc  In  1948  from  this  account  waaj 
8930.433.  I 

14X0607.019.  Keswick  Dam:  This  oonatUutee 
the  balance  of  the  1946  appropriation 
the    1948    appropriation    for   Keswick   1 
The  amount  available  for  expenditure  In 
1948    fiscal    yeitf    from    this    account 
gggn.ni 

14x0607  020.    Keswick    power    plant:    ThUj 
constitutes  the  balance  of  the  1946  plus 
1948  appropriation  for  Keswick  power  placl 
The  amotmt  available  for  expenditure  In  •- 
cal  year  1948  from  this  account  was  »S80.f 

I4a0807JU4.  Shasta  Dam:  This  oonstltut 
the  tislanns  ■— leliili^  from  the  1946  ap| 
prlaCkm  far  flhaata  Dam.     The  amount 
maining  available   for   expendlttire   In    It 
from  this  account  waa  864.775. 

14x0607.037.  Joint   facilities:    This   coni 
tutes  the  1948  appropriation  for  Shasta 
and  Reaervolr,     Mopeys  from  this  acco\ 
may  be  applied  only  for  the  purpoees  set  ft 
In  the  Justtfifatlo»w  submitted  to  the  C 
gram  with  tbe  reqwrnt  for  lAU  approprlat 
under  the  subheading  "Joint  facUlUee." 

14x0607011.  Shasta  Dam   and  Reserve 
Belocstion  of  secondary  roads:  This 
tutes  the  balance  remaining  from  the  1< 
and    1947   appropriations   for   thU    pv 
Tbe  amount  available  for  expendlttu*  in 
fiacal  year  1948  was  8196A46. 

4.  In  furtherance  of  the  general  objectlti 
and  purpoam  of  the  Genual  Valley  proj 
the  Bureau.  In  the  flecal  year  1947  and  i 
years,  azul  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tion  12  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
19S9.   entered   into   many   construction  ai 
supply  oontrMto  which  contained  "coni 
g^t  on  apprapvlBtloas"  clauses.     The 
ram  under  thaae  aonuacta.  after  the  dl 
tlea   above  moitloned   were   overcome. 

^ at  an  exceedingly  high  rate 

the  hegUlBtng  of  the  1948  fiscal  year.  It 
apparent  that  work  eould  not  continue 
that  rate  throughout  the  1948  flecal  ] 
within  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
«aa  admttdatratively  determined  that 
beat  iBtMMla  of  the  Oovemment  requl 
the  continuance  of  the  work  under  tl 
contracts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  hinds 
would  be  aftaMaMe  ther^or  after  ir  V 
adequate  proebion  for  the  pwt^ase  o: 
servtres.  work,  msterials.  and  supplu 
were  :aecdsd  to  stipport  the  existing  coi.sn 
tlon  contraeto.  and  after  provldiixg  ( 
neccaiary  administrative  contingent  ar.d  fi 
cllltatlng  services.  In  maklBg  ttls  deter—' 
nation  it  was  umgiilaed  that  eoi 
work  on  certain  f eatuiae  af  the  project 
Bot  omttave  th*mi|haMt  the  entire 
year.  It  spiimnil  that  four  irrigation 
turee  and  three  power  featurm  would  be  tht 
affected,  namely.  Delu-MendoU  cai 
Frlant-Kem  canal.  Frlant  Dam.  Contra  Cc 
Flant.  Shaata  Dam 
and  S 
It.    hiimKliig    the    Joint    fadUUea 


that  an  early  and 
I  construction    work 
suit  iB  aDbstantial 
miAmied  by  de- 
work   and   the 
^taln  partially  com- 
ires  becsuse  of  the 
waters.      Conse- 
ned    that   all    work 
long    as    possible 
)  so  that  the  Bureau 
I  Congress  might  be 
to   look   into  the 
however,  that 
would  obllgstlona 
amount  of   funda 


[there  was  available, 
[fiscal  year,  the  sum 
Hta-liendota  canal. 
Inadequacy  of  funds 
herein  mentioned, 
letermlned  that  no 
be  made  available 
ler  account  .001  or 
}ber  31.  1947.  It  ap- 
earnings  tmder  the 
kls  feature,  if  con- 
would  far  exceed 
Bfor. 

as  can  be  eatimatcd 

>ds  remaining  avail- 

triictloa  and  supply 

Ing  featuree  of  the 

as  indicated  below: 

December  81:    Prt- 

er  86;  flbaata  power 

b\^'ick  Dam,  December 

\t.  Decern b«-  16;  Frl- 

Contra  Coata 

and 


dsatiablllty  of  ood* 

3ng  M  possthit  wlth- 

\  available,  and  recog- 

ie.  at  least  partial. 

an   work   baeauaa  of 

occasion  some  iw- 

for  sdminlstration, 

othsr  contingencies. 

In  the  apportioo- 

luch  purpoeea.  every 

IJust  the  apportlon- 

rposea  so  that  what- 

le  theret>y  may  be 

»r  contract  earnlngi. 

lall.  accordingly,  aa- 

»f  the  moneys  which 

}w-coet  canal  Unlng 

}n  trol    in  vcetlgation. 

ofllce  In  connection 
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approximate  date* 
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10.  He  should  then  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  su::h  "hold-back"  moneys  as  will  be- 
come due  for  payment  out  of  current  f\mds 
by  reason  of  contract  completion  within 
such  funds.  In  th?s  connection.  It  Is  point- 
ed out  that  "hold-back"  money  under  con- 
tracts made  contingent  upon  appropriations 
does  not  become  payable  until  the  work  has 
bc3n  completed  and  accepted.  Thus,  where 
work  under  a  contract  cscses  by  reason  of 
exhaustion  of  available  funds,  the  "hold- 
tack"  money  would  not  te  payable  until 
after  work  under  the  contract  is  resumed, 
completed  and  accepted.  Litewlse,  "hold- 
bac'^s"  on  contracts  not  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion until  fiscal  year  1949  or  later  should 
net  be  treated  as  obligations  payable  out  of 
currently  available  funds. 

11.  As  pointed  out  Ir  my  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 21  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  tbe  regional 
director  for  region  I  and  the  district  mana- 
ger. Ccu"ee  Drm,  Wash..  In  the  matter 
of  fiscal  year  1918  Columbia  Basin  project 
program  schedules,  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  fairness  to  the  con- 
tractors, requires  that  the  contractors  be 
kept  Informed  ps  lar  as  practicable,  as  to  the 
status  of  the  funds  from  which  their  con- 
tract earnings  mr.y  be  paid.  Accordingly, 
such  notices  shall  be  Issued  without  delay. 
Forms  of  letters,  to  ha  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  contracting  cfflcer  or  his  authorized 
representative,  are  attached.  Detailed  In- 
structions in  this  respect  will  follow. 

Kenneth  MacDaniel. 


Scrap  From  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing letter  I  have  received  from  Mr,  David 
Bruce,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Indeed.  It  Is  my  hope,  since  the  price  of 
steel  is  so  important  and  basic  in  our 
economy,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
scrap  from  Europe: 

DXPARTUFMT  OF  COMMESCk. 

Washington.  December  8.  1947, 
Hon.  Ltni):.xt  BETKWcnTH. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Db«  Conoxessman:  Your  letter  of  No- 
vemb:r  25  requests  comment  on  the  sug- 
gestlcn  made  by  a  friend  of  yours  that  It 
might  be  desirable  to  bring  scrap  Iron  or 
steel  from  Europe  to  this  country  In  seme 
of  the  boats  new  b«ing  used  to  carry  gcods 
to  that  area.  Since  the  Implications  of  such 
a  propoEal  ere  international  and  Involve  the 
whole  question  of  the  scrap  supply,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  I  should  like  to  review 
seme  of  Its  more  salient  aspccU  for  you 

During  and  since  the  war  the  domestic 
production  of  steel  has  been  Impeded  by 
the  shortage  of  scrap.  Even  today's  high 
output  cctild  be  stUl  Itirther  Increased  If 
more  scrap  was  available.  Stocks  In  steel- 
makers' yards  are  small  and  will  dwindle 
still  further  during  the  coming  winter 
months  v.'ben  sci-sonal  factors  will  curtail 
collection.  In  fact,  many  prcduc3rs  antic- 
ipate having  to  scale  down  tbelr  opera- 
tions bccauEC  they  do  not  have  enough  scrap 
on  hand  cr  In  prospect  to  enable  them  to 
conllrus  to  make  steel  at  present  levels  of 
operation. 


Additional  scrap  might  be  had  from  either 
or  both  of  two  sources — from  within  thla 
country  by  more  Intensive  collection  or  by 
importing  It  from  Europe  or  elsewhere.  At 
this  writing  the  former  v^ould  seem  the  more 
practicable  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
there  Is  a  "scrap"  Industry  already  estab- 
lished In  this  country  en  a  national  scale. 
This  Industry  has  the  knowledge,  ff-clllties. 
and  the  physical  equipment  needed  to  get 
at  this  scrap.  It  seems  probable  that,  al- 
though all  the  mere  accessible,  more  obvious 
sources  have  long  since  been  tapped,  and 
despite  our  large  prevyar  exports  and  the 
several  wartime  scrap  drives,  there  are  con- 
siderable quantities  remaining  scattered 
throughout  the  country  which  might  profit- 
ably be  collected. 

As  to  the  foreign  side,  among  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Paris  confer- 
ence report  of  the  Conunittee  on  European 
Economic  Coopsration  was  one  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  supply  the  participat- 
ing countries  with  scrap  in  amounts  rang- 
ing from  1,399,000  metric  tons  In  1948  to 
2,231,000  tons  in  1951.  These  quantities  were 
held  to  be  required  to  give  effect  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan  tenet  that  the  participating 
countries  shclaid  utilize  all  existing  steel- 
making  frcllltles  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  In  the  light  of  our  domestic  short- 
age, such  a  recommendation  could  not  be 
accepted,  especially  since  It  Is  possible  that 
there  arc  in  western  Europe  quantities  of 
uncollected,  imscrted  scrap  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  their  needs. 

Whether  this  scrap  Is  actually  there  and 
where  and  In  what  quantities  are  moot  ques- 
tions to  which  no  one,  In  this  country  or  In 
Europe,  may  be  said  to  have  the  answer. 
However,  both  becavise  there  Is  some  possi- 
bility that  there  Is  scrap  In  Europe  which 
might  be  brought  here  to  ease  oxu  own  short- 
age and  bscause  of  the  heavy  scrap  require- 
ments set  forth  by  the  Marshall  plan  coun- 
tries, this  Department  has  been  directed  and 
Is  currently  engaged  In  organizing  a  group 
of  experts  from  the  steel,  foundry,  and  scrap 
Industries,  as  well  as  from  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  survey  the  Etu-opean  scrap  pic- 
ture on  the  site. 

However,  even  If  this  group  found  largo 
tonnag38  of  scrap,  It  would  not  necessarily 
mean  that  It  could  be  made  readUy  avail- 
able to  steel  makers  either  In  Europe  or  In 
this  country.  One  very  great  obstacle  Is  the 
absence  In  Europe  of  national  organizations 
comparable  to  the  American  scrap  Industry 
capable  of  collecting,  processing,  and  trans- 
porting any  quantity  of  scrap.  Another  Is 
the  Inadequacy  of  existing  equipment  to 
carry  on  the  above  and  to  load  scrap  on 
board  ships  for  carriage  overseas.  Solutions 
to  both  these  problems  would  have  to  be 
found  If  any  very  great  tonnage  In  addition 
to  that  now  being  used  is  to  be  brought  out. 
Finally,  as  far  as  bringing  European  scrap 
to  th's  cotmtry  Is  concerned,  there  Is  the 
problem  of  arranging  for  Its  purchase.  Only 
scrap  generated  by  the  American  Army — de- 
mllltai-lzed  materiel  of  war  for  the  most 
part — is  actually  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  All  the  rest.  Including  rubble  scrap 
In  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  Is  the 
property  of  the  countries  tn  which  It  Is  lo- 
cated. Any  of  this  last  would  first  have  to 
be  purchased  from  Its  present  owners  before 
It  ccu!d  be  brought  to  this  country  and  since 
most  of  the  countries  cf  western  Etircpe  con- 
sider Ecrap  an  expendable  national  resource 
they  arc  understandably  loath  to  permit  Its 
exportation. 

This  whole,  highly  complex  problem  Is 
under  constant  study  by  the  several  Gov- 
ernment £g2ncie3  concerned  to  Insure,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  the  greatest  economic 
advantage  Is  taken  of  this  important  raw 
material  wherever  It  may  be  located — for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  dtates  and  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 


Z  tnist  that  you  will  find  tfala  discussion 
to  be  of  value  and  that  we  may  have  other 
opportunities  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.ivin  Bstrci. 
Assistant  Stcretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, for  some  30  days,  in  the  months  cf 
September  and  October,  I  was  privileged 
to  visit  13  countries  In  Europe  and  the 
Near  East. 

As  is  often  Indicated  and  said,  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  in  Europe 
are  very  serious.  There  a;"e  hunssr,  dev- 
astation, destruction,  disorganization, 
and  discouragement  In  many  of  the  sec- 
tions we  visited.  In  my  opinion,  some 
plan  or  program  of  aid  is  justifiable  for 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  recognizing  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  are  looking  to 
America  for  leadership.  I  feel  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  presented  to  the 
House  to  aid  Europe — the  legislation  we 
are  considering  as  a  stopgap  measure- 
is  warranted.  I  shall  support  it.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  assistance  we  give  the 
people  of  Ei\rope  will  aid  them  to  do 
something  for  themselves.  Much  good 
has  been  done  when  assistance  enables  a 
man  to  do  something  for  himself — to 
make  for  himself  and  family  a  living. 
The  same  ts  true  with  reference  to  indi- 
viduals within  a  country. 

However,  we  should  be  reasonably  sure 
that  any  help  we  give  Europe  will  aid  the 
cause  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy, 
and  the  Ideal  of  us  all — world  peace. 
Moreover,  we  should  be  certain  the  peo- 
ple we  help  are  endeavoring  to  help 
themselves  by  demonstrating  the  proper 
willingness  to  work.  Furthermore  the 
extent  to  which  we  endeavor  to  help 
Europe  must  be  determined  by  our  abil- 
ity to  help,  our  resources,  and  so  forth. 

Whatever  course  of  action  we  follow,  I 
am  sure  and  certain  America  must  re- 
main strong,  economically  and  other- 
wise. The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the 
strength  of  America,  in  my  opinion.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  during  the  past  9 
years,  I  have  voted  measures  to  strength- 
en and  keep  strong  America.  This  I 
expect  to  do  in  the  future. 


Agncoltnral  Progrera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF   UISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Stanley  Faul,  of  StewartsvUle, 
Mo.: 

ETEWABTSViLrs,  Mo.,  December  4.  1947, 
Representative  William  C.  Cole, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
EEiB  Sib:  I  am  a  farmer.  living  In  De  Kalb 
County,  a  member  of  the  American  Lejlon, 
also  a  member  of  the  veterans  agricultural 
class  at  Majsvllle,  Mo.,  under  Bab  Hubble. 
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purpose  projects  should  be  credited  to  the      ities  from  the   citizens  of   the  United 
project  on  which  the  power  was  generated;      States  and  carry  them  to  Europe  as  one 


concerning  disabled  veterans,  and  1  under- 
stand that  he  not  only  baa  apedfic  auggea- 
tinn*  hut  will  Runnlv  wltnesaea  for  tn  ftt  our 
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Ibav* 


jmt.  M 


beldoD. 
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1  laen  deeply  totere«t«d  to  the  Oor- 

cmmcnt-1  ■''nf""!  ■grlcultur*  procram.   L««t 

m  csampl*  of  Xh«  tuD^Ung.  tb* 

It  on  th«  market  and  pur- 

it  for  avort  to  tbe  old 

MUlloiu  of 

otf  tbMa  ted  pl|i  tn 

tba        \,  ' 

CM  a  poa  Ibla  ehanoa  of  a  fnaMlat  hope  to 
In  tXM  hoff  gaoM.    A  taw  of  us 
W  bava  ovr  f aU  plga.    Mow  w«  ar« 
Ci  M  a  lull  111  for  eorm.  and  wheat  la 
C«t«(tt$woridtotouy.   Cora  la fotng  to  ts. 

Tba  Oovemaiant 
by  thair  polley  of 
what  la  bappMilagt 
Cora  at  li  a  burtwl  aad.  bacavn  of  t2ta  nar. 
•tio  t-«libted    policy,    meat    is   scarce. 
Thay  wai  t  to  roll  meat  pricaa  back.    I  am 
fcu  to  warn  the  men  to  charge  of 
po!le7  to  go  rtofw  oo  SMat  price 
Meat  la  aeavaa  bacafoaa  «C  last 
III  lUliHiBiM      MOW  a  ion-bK:k 
mUltons  of  aowa  (brad  sows)   to 
Id  the  meat-oonsumlns  public  will 
atarva  fof  the  delicious  steak  and  ham  steak. 
R  wUl  b    like  a  dream  that  you  have  meat 
and  awal  e  to  find  you  are  starved  tor  meat — 
no  meat. 
:3  bred  sows  that  I  will  poBble  on  If 


went  to  the  dty  to  work.    The  first 
he  made  tlSO  laytog  ru?s.    There  must 
a  lot  of  v«lwt  In  n^.    The  old  hen  woul< 
know  her  egg  aflv  tba  city  guy  got  his 
oat  of  her  aiaap  agg  and  the  same  la 
with  anything  we  sell. 

I  believe  you  as  our  Bepreaentattre  sh 
flgtat  this  roll-back  as  n  wUl  hurt  the  cl 
fellow  hard  In  the  long  run.    Farmers  can 

raise  free  stock. 

SraKLCT  Fattu 


tout,  alas 
I  have 


oui 
own  the 


tiM 


It  soft 
you  are 

not  warl|. 
tfamand 
■•la— to 
theyll 


levels. 


It  now: 


percent 
and 


Tba 

Bot  by 
etty 

new  cai 


they  alliw  the  market  to  go  up  like,  for 
iple   the  prtcea  of  ears.  rugs,  farm  ma- 
ahlBtfy :  lave  gone  up.    Why  shotild  the  poll* 
their  9T>lte  out  on  the  farmera. 
Most  dti  people  spend  more  money  on  shows 
•nd  gas(  llna  than  Uiey  do  on  me  it  anyway. 
St  1  he  Fbrd  Co.  or  Sh?I9eld  Steel  Co.  at 
Kanaas  flty.  Mo.,  make  911  35  a  dny.    If  we 
men  these  wsges.  they  would  soon 
bank  and  the  farm.    I  am  not  kick- 
tog  on  t  Mir  ws«es  but  on  the  paternal  lore 
the  Govi  nunent  has  for  thsaa  people.     I  re- 
iBked  a  lot  of  flanaaaa  what  they 
«ankl  d< » If  com  wat  to  13  a  bushel  and  the 
Oovarns  tent  held  prtaaa  of  meat  down,  and 
waa  unanimous — "well  sell  our 
rotJ  know  that  would  be  the  general 
over  the  country,  and  why  wouldn't 
It?    Tm^  say  we  would  ration  feed  and  sell 
eonld  make  a  profit.    Mr.  Coic. 
aDough  to  know  thM  would 
CQcn  la  scarce  and  thve  la  aiwiigh 
to  take  care  of  all  com  that  Is  for 
keep    their    stock    from    stanrli^. 
lay   Mack-market   prices   for   grain. 
That 'a  i  bat  happened  under  OP  A — only  the 
aucker  %  Qt  stung  by  aaUlng  hla  grain  at  OPA 
Mother   sold   bar  eocn   under   C^A 
bile  dtwn  the  road  tbay  paid  SO  cents  a 
bushel  I  acre.    A  high  trucktng  biU.  I'd  say. 
Whatever  you  do  on  this  price  rol?-back.  do 
be  fair  so  we  can  save  ovtr  shlru. 
Three-dbliar  com  and  $35  hc^  is  a  pcnts- 
loaing  p  -opoaiuon.    I  want  to  buy  cattle  tut 
not  unt  1 1  kaow  what  you  men  to  Waahing- 
loh^  to  do— you  might  cause  me  to 
be  to  d4  2>t  the  zeat  of  my  Uf  e. 

Why  ( loesnt  Secfatary  Rairlman  roll  back 
fKigbt  rates  and  pasaenger  ticket  fares? 
They  hi  ked  their  rataa  and  tarea  almoat  ao 


nUy.    In  aU  hia  hate  for  meat 
prlcea.  he  never  mentioned   his 
railroad  and  how  it  contributed  to 
be^lna    at    home.    The 
it  caaped  tbeae  high  grato  prlcea 
and  noir  la  trying  to  cover  up  on  paper  by 
toUlni  prlcea  back. 

Is  not  caused  by  farmers,  at  least 
fte  osaa  to  yotir  eaattas.  but  by  tha 

Itaalf.    My 
recently.    The  daatar  of  > 


make  e  \t  eaUa  one  out  af 


IflgltUBataly— 

price  la  hiked  either   by 

aar  for  9300  or  HCO 

to  $1,400   or   by 

en 


doat 

a 
hot  air 
get 


„„_ thU.  but  let  the  fa 

mtle  ahead  and  the  sky  la  blue  with 

We  still  take  an  awful  gamble  to 

wh^t  we  get.    One  of  my  country  friends 


1  RecUnation  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  vd* 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1947 

Mr.    PHILLIPS    of    CUifornla. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  In  the  Rbcord.  I  wish  to  insert 
arLicIe  ta!:cn  from  ihe  Salt  Lake  Tril 
of  November  22.  1947. 

Our   colleague    the    gentleman    fr< 
Utah.  Hon.   Whxiam  A.  Dawson. 
called  to  our  attention  some  obvious 
statements  of  fact  regarding  the  artU 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  on  reclair.  .lu 
appi'opriatlons. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

DiWsoN  AJiswDs  Cbaboxs  rr  Maw  am  \ 

RXCLASCATIOM 

(By  Harry  J.  Brown) 
VfiSBOiCTcH.  November  23.- "Judging 
the  ipeech  he  made  before  Oregon  D«l 
eratl:  State  committee  at  Portland.  Novc 
her  15.  our  Governor  aeenca  to  be  folic 
f]^    Iflod     of     Reclamation     Commissi 
%M%t»>»M»  w.  StrauB  and  h)»  chief  to  attemf 
tog  ;o  make  a  political  football  of  our  r 
tkMuU    reclamation    poUcy."   Representat 
WiuJAM  A.  Dawsoif,  of  Uiah.  said  Sati—* 

The  Congressman's  ccmmenu  were 
on  rsporU  of  Gov.  Hertsert  B.  Maw's 
which  appeared  to  the  November  19  luin 
-If  correeUy  reported. '  Mr.  Dawsow  aT 
••Go\  emor  Maw  certainly  waa  rccklesa 
the  use  of  both  facta  and  figures.  fc» 
he  said  at  PorUand  will  not  atand  vr  ^i 
compared  to  tbe  recorda  of  the  Bu.t.iu 
Reclamation  or  of  Congreaa.  which  are 
and  p-estunably  authentic." 

C -vcrnor  Maw.  Mr.  Dawsow  recalled, 
the  Oiegcn  Democrata  that  the  people  of 
Wesi  Lnow  they  have  fared  better  in  rr- 
maticn  approprtatloaa  while  his  peny 
to  control  cf  Coognaa  than  they  did  at 
put  seeaion.  when  Botwe  and  Senate 
both  to  Republican  control. 


"Such  a  statement  la  pure  buncombe 
nonsense;  It  slmnly  won't  stand  up." 
tlnued  Mr.  Dav.-acw.    "As  another  gord  I 
erst  waa  fond  of  saying.  Xet's  look  at 
reccrd.'    Tlie    Interior    Department    ap] 
priaiion  bill  that  waa  passed  last  ec.  -    n 
the  Republican  Congrsas  carried  in  i.-v 
proprl£.tloos  for  reclamation  a  total  cf  t 
167.038.    In  addition  to  that,  according 
the  AFProprlatlcnj  Committee,  there  wr 
carry-over      of      unexpended      reclai 
money's  amoxmttog  to  $111 .878^100.  mi 
total  available  for  expenditure  durtnf 
present  fiscal  year  cf  ^6.245 .000. 

"What  happened  dtxring  the  Icng  yrara 
DHwaerata  were  to  control  of  all  bran 
of  the  Oovanunant.  tocludlng  Congress? 
anawer  X  quote  from  flgurea  supplied  to  ' 
gteas  by  the  Btireau  of  Reclamation^  In 
the  first  ftill  New  Deal  year,  the  " 
ReclamaUon  spent  aU  told  $34,061,833; 


Bldent  Rooe«v«!t  b^ 
to  expedite  reda- 
Qdltnree  for  the 


ig  years  of  Dem« 
fttlon  appropriations, 
atlon  Bureau  told 
by  year: 

$49,849,120 

fta.S79.804 

65.405.810 

79, 329. 428 

96.863.994 

..  .  86.806.484 

91.438  942 

69,287.440 

64.  P87.  342 

60.  37«  076 

64,802,688 

146.8?3.971 

these  ftgurea 

la  available  fqr 

tenu  of  Reclamation 

year,  by  a  decree 

s.  and  cxplato  how 

ge  that  the  present 

been    niggardly, 

have    alwaya 

stlon  funds. 

30r  will  have  to  eat 

noted  to  the  dgvirea 

funder  a  Democratic 

imatlon  expenditures 

as  tlCO.OOO.OOO  untU 

than    double    that 

of  the  Bureau  this 

>N  also  recalled  that 

lan  went  Into  the 

his  famous  "freeze 

Reclamation  Bureau 

)oney  the  last  Demo- 

|)propriated  for  recla- 

Btopned  work  alio- 

ftM  and  slowed  down 

It  were  favored. 


Its  to  toject  reclama- 

does  he  Ignore  the 

ad  the  set-back  It  gave 

rear  when  the  Demo- 

ited    control    of    all 

immcnt?  '  queried  Mr. 

whan  western  Demo- 

jngraasmcn  sat  down 

le  Prealdent.  Just  be- 

|h!8  freeze  order.    Waa 

with     reclamation? 

rill  answer." 

of  reclamation.  Rep- 

jght  it  appropriate 

Id  decla.e  himself  on 

led  Krvg  7-year  plan. 

Ivor  of  the  Knig  planf 

fact  that  the  Bureau 

Fd    Congress    durtof 

Lt  It  would  oompleta 

et  to  1951.  while  the 

the  Secretary  of  the 

postvxine  completion 

itU  196ir    Does  Gov- 

ig  down  construction 

by  8  years?    Thla 

would  do.    The  Bec- 

le  public  at  Pboaniz, 

otTEsnoit 

le  more  question  to 
Itlnued  Mr.  Dawson. 
I^ly  approval  acd  adop- 

:h  pro.;ect?  It  is  not 
I  plan:  that  plan  maktv 

project.    On  the  other 

Krtig  was  bsfore  the 
smmittee  on  tha  8d 

Iscussicg  the  featfbU- 
ie  argued  strongly  that 

}wer  sold  on  mtUtl^a- 
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purpose  projects  should  be  credited  to  the 
project  on  which  the  power  was  generated; 
that  unless  that  were  done  certain  projects 
would  not  bs  feasible.  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary wt  ether  the  Central  Utah  project,  to 
his  opinion,  would  b:  feasible  unless  It  re- 
ceived the  Interest  on  deferred  power  pay- 
ments. "I  am  quite  certain  the  project 
would  be  unfeasible  If  you  could  not  use  tbe 
totercst  component  as  a  credit  agaln&t  the 
project  cost."  he  answered. 

"Secretary  Krug  is  a  Democrat."  said  Mr. 
Dawson  In  conclusion.  "Governor  Maw  is  a 
Democrat.  If  reclamation  Is  to  be  dragged 
toto  politics,  where  It  has  never  been  hereto- 
fore since  the  reclamation  act  was  passed  in 
1902.  Governor  Maw  should  not  only  dis- 
prove the  ofScial  figures  I  have  given,  but  he 
should,  to  Utah  at  least,  explain  which  party 
Is  holding  back  fiTther  reclamation  Qcrel- 
opments  to  Utah.  Reclamation  should 
never  become  a  political  issue,  but  If  oiur 
Governor  and  his  friends  insist  upon  It,  we 
are  ready  to  meet  the  challenge." 


Itles  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  carry  them  to  Europe  as  one 
of  the  favors  of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you.  is  that  the 
common-sense  method  of  stopping  com- 
munism, while  the  President  has  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress  demanding 
untold  millions  be  given  other  countries 
to  stop  communism? 


Stalb,  Good  Fellow,  Our  Expense 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

CF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.      Mr.   Speaker,  with 
winter   upon    us   thou.<;ands   of    people 
throughout  the  United  S;.ates  are  unable 
to  purchase  coal  because  of  the  high 
prices  and  the  shortage  caused  by  ship- 
ping coal  to  foreign  countries,  especially 
the  past  shipments  to  England  where  the 
miners  are  not  working  hard  like  those 
In    America.      The    Times-Herald,    of 
Washington,  D.  C,  just  carried  an  item 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  still 
postponing  the  date  of  banning  exports 
of  coal,  even  though  poor  people,  old- 
age  pensioners,  and  others  who  heat  their 
homes  with  ccal  are  unable  to  buy  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  and  shortages 
caused  by  exporting  ccal  from  continen- 
tal United  States.     Yet  with  all  of  this 
the  State  Department  approved  and  per- 
mitted on  October  13.  1947.  the  Russian- 
named  ship  Kaplian  Vislobolcov,  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1947.  the  Russian-named  ships 
Akademik  Krilov  and  Sukhona.  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1947,  the  Russian-named  ship 
Michurin,  to  leave  the  United  States  with 
cargoes  of  coal  and  coke  for  Stockholm. 
With  the  shortages  at  home  and  our 
people  being  short  of  fuel,  yet  two  of 
these  ships  owned  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  are  being 
used  by  the  Russians  to  carry  ccal  from 
continental  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  such  conduct,  -Mr. 
Stalin  is  able  to  make  himself  a  good 
fellow  with  other  countries  of  the  world 
in  his  effort  to  spread  communism  with 
the  aid  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  giving  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government-owned  sliips  to  carry  coal 
away  from  continental  United  States 
when  it  Is  badly  needed  here  at  home. 
Surely,  the  Russians  must  smile  to  them- 
selves when  they  can  use  the  ships  of  the 
United  States  on  which  they  fly  the  Red 
Ruscian  flag  to  take  away  short  commod- 


Progress  Rqiort  to  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Housing  From  Congress- 
man Ralph  A.  Gamble,  Chairman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  progress  report  to 
members   of   the   Joint   Committee   on 
Housing  from  the  Honorable  R.^lph  A. 
Gamble,  chairman,  delivered  at  a  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  December  8,  1£47: 
Pbossess  Report  to  Membees  or  the  Joint 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Housing  From  Congress- 
man Ralph  A.  Gamble,  Chairman 
X.  realistic  approach 

(a)  Although  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Housing  was  authorized,  under  the  con- 
current resolution,  to  esplore  every  ramifica- 
tion of  this  complex  subject,  limitations 
in  time  made  necessary  a  simple,  realistic 
approach. 

(b)  This  approach  was  to  ask  each  of 
you  to  give  special  consideration  to  a  certain 
topic. 

Senator  Wagner,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  unable  to  be  with  us  tonight,  reports 
that,  out  of  SCO  questionnaires  distributed 
by  him  in  order  to  gather  opinions  on  slum 
clearance,  20  replies  have  been  received 
from  governors.  30  from  mayors,  and  60  from 
prominent  individuals.  Mr.  Wagner's  assist- 
ant feels  that  he  will  need  until  the  middla 
of  January  to  complete  his  study. 

Senator  Flanders  has  had  two  assistants 
working  for  weeks  on  the  costs  of  building 
materials.  This  may  well  be  the  heart  of  our 
problem.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  has 
drawn  heavily  from  his  experience  In  In- 
vestigating the  entire  problem  of  Inflated 
prices. 

Although  his  absence  in  Europe  prevented 
an  early  start.  Senator  Cain  has  vigorously 
taken  up  the  question  of  the  effect  of  exist- 
ing housing  legislation  on  shortages  and 
co&ts. 

In  practically  every  one  of  the  cities  la 
which  we  have  held  hearings,  we  learned  that 
the  municipality  owns  considerable  areas  of 
nonprcducing  land,  with  utUities  brouglit  to 
the  curb.  Some  cities  have  assisted  in  solv- 
ing their  housing  problem  by  donating  thia 
land,  from  which  little  tax  revenue  Is  ob- 
tained, to  home  builders,  together,  of  course, 
with  utilities.  This  points  up  the  vital  re- 
lationship of  real-estate  ta-es  to  the  houslr.g 
problem.  Ssnator  Tobet  and  I  learned  in 
Boston  that  the  tax  rates  in  New  EngHrd 
have  passed  the  prohibitive  point,  and  ytu 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Senator  h;ia 
written  a  Ucatise  on  how,  in  his  Judgment, 
we  can  best  bring  about,  or  at  least  make  a 
start  on,  tax  reduction. 

From  the  outset,  Senator  Sparkman  haa 
been  most  helpful  in  developing  the  ohas* 


concerning  disabled  veterans,  and  1  under- 
stand that  he  not  only  haa  specific  sugge*- 
tlons  but  will  supply  witnesses  for  us  at  (MOr 
forthcoming  hearings  In  Washington. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Tatlor  haa  had  a 
long-standing  engagement  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress In  New  Brtmswick.  N.  J.,  tonight,  and 
consequently  will  be  unable  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  McMnxxN  Joined  with  Senator  >%- 
CABTHT  in  the  first  attack  we  made  on  build- 
ing codes.  Mr.  McMillen  in  his  preliminary 
comments  states  that  while  codes  may  not  at 
the  moment  be  interfering  with  construction 
tmder  Federal  grants,  they  certainly  are  add- 
ing to  the  costs  of  private  construction,  and 
that  if  we  can  clean  up  cedes,  we  can  reduca 
building  costs. 

Lllce  others  of  us  who  have  been  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Fletcher  learned  that  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  rental  housing  In  urban 
areas  and  that  multiple-unit  construction  la 
of  fundamental  Importance  as  a  means  of 
meeting  such  needs. 

As  you  have  heard  me  say  before,  the  threa 
elements  hi  our  problem  are  men,  materials, 
and  money,  and  we  turned  the  subject  of 
money  over  to  Mr.  Sundstrom.  He  and  I 
met  with  representatives  of  private  capital  in 
New  York,  and  Senator  McCartht  and  I  met 
with  others  In  Chicago.  Within  the  next 
week  or  so  those  of  you  who  desire  to  do  so 
are  Invited  to  Join  with  me  in  conferences 
with  representatives  from  some  of  the  big 
Insurance  companies  in  Hartford. 

I  believe  Mr.  Sdndsteom  Is  convinced  that 
we  must  find  the  Incentives  that  seem  to  ba 
necessary,  not  only  to  attract  private  capital 
In  greater  quantities,  but  also  to  Interest  It 
in  rental  housing,  particularly  for  tha  low- 
Income  classes. 

Mr.  BoGGS  undertook  a  study  of  the  distri- 
bution cf  materials  and  I  think  must  have 
proved  his  point  !n  the  first  two  or  three  cities 
In  which  we  held  hearings.  It  would  appear 
that  the  supply  lines  have  not  yet  been  filled, 
let  alone  the  stock  piles. 

Mr.  Patman  was  perhaps  the  first  to  glva 
us  an  Impreisive  report  on  the  need  for  rural 
housing,  which  he  later  amplified  In  hearings 
In  which  he  participated. 

Mr.  Rains  was  requested  to  look  into  tha 
effects  of  ptirchaser  pressure  In  driving  up 
prices  and  increasing  the  demand  for  high- 
priced  labor. 

On  the  conclusion  of  my  over-all  report.  I 
shall  ask  ecch  one  of  you  gentlemen  to 
amplify  my  remarks  about  you  and  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts  as  to  where 
we  should  go  from  here.  I  shall  then  ask 
Senator  McCaetht  to  sum  up. 

Just  one  more  thing.  In  adopting  the 
conference  method,  instead  of  the  tisual 
formal  procedure,  we  substantially  strength- 
ened our  cooperative  approach.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  expressions  of  appreciation  from 
the  cities  we  visited. 

(c)  I  have  taken  the  position  from  the 
time  you  elected  me  chairman  that  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  our  investigation  and 
study  Is  facts.  There  are  reports  and  studies 
galore  on  housing  and  Its  various  phases. 
If  possible,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee make  a  bousing  report  to  end  bousing 
reiJorts. 

At  your  place,  you  will  find  a  folder  whldi 
contains  some  of  the  material  that  has  been 
gathered  and  prepared  by  our  etaff  between 
times  when  they  have  been  working  on  ar- 
rangements for  hearings. 

This  Includes  a  preliminary  draft  of  an 
economic  Interpretation  of  the  bousing 
situation,  some  statistical  data,  copies  of 
quectionnalrca  which  have  been  sent  out  and 
copies  cf  questionnaires  which  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  we  send  out. 

I  would  anpreclate  your  reaction  to  tha 
proposed  ouestlonnalrea  within  24  hours  be- 
cause it  will  be  necessary  to  revise  and  mall 
them  almost  immediately  if  we  ara  to  ba 
able  to  present  you  with  the  results  of  tha 
cross-check  they  are  designed  to  provide. 
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lathers,  reversed  Itaelf  at  tha 
the  bead  of  the  Cleveland  Building 
Coimcll  and  aoai  aoateraaa  to  the  nondl 
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(d)  Further  proof  is  seen  In  the  apf 
ment  by  the  president  of  the  AFL  Bulk 
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eoounlttaa  of  six.  btpartlaan.  and  rapreaani 
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(a)  Shortly  after  our  alecUan.^renator : 
Cabxht  and  X  took  up  building-mat 
ahorti^aa  in  the  order  of  thalr  rcli 
importance. 

( b)  That  the  criUcal  soU-pipe  ahortage 
due  to  a  prouacted  dispute  between  Wax 
acts  Administration  and  the  Republic 
Corp..  as  to  which  shotild  bear  the 
repairing  the  t>last  furnace  from  which 
Iron  for  much  of  our  aoO-plpe  production ' 
obtained.  Is  beyond  question.   That  thla 
nUttee's  intervention  brought  an  adjtisti 
wtttiln  a  few  hcurs,  encot 
ktflef  that  btnraucratlc  red 
and  commercial  mterest  subordinated  to  \ 
public  interest  when  Cungieaa.  aa  the 
clnaest  to  the  people,  takea  an  active  and  j 
rect  hand.     But  this  problem   Is   not 
aoived. 

(c)  In  aoO  pipe,  however,  as  tn  most 
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diaeourage  some  monopolies,  and  they  cer- 
tainly should  encourage  home  constractlon 
and  decrease  its  coat. 

(9)  In  this  work  Uw  committee  tiaa  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  numbers  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  tbe  American  Municipal  Associ- 
ation, tbe  National  Association  of  Building 
Officials,  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Btillders,  and  the  Bulldiiig  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  also  has  requested  the  cooperation  of 
governors  and  mayora. 

Vm.    FIJBLIC  HOt;SIN0 

(a)  We  Iwlieve  we  have  discovered  the  first 
steps  out  of  the  controversy  over  public 
bowing.  Tbey  are  to  t>e  found  in  facts. 
Our  committee  tias  tieen  directed  by  tha 
Congress  to  help  it  lick  the  housing  short- 
age. Public  housing  is  a  part  of  the  prol>- 
lem.  and  consequently  a  part  of  the  answer. 

(b)  Wa  have  called  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs. 
wtilch  together  constitute  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  government  information  at  our 
command,  to  supply  us  with  the  record  of 
normal  requirements  for  housing  based  on 
the  number  of  f ami  lea.  They  have  pro- 
jected the  Increase  in  .he  number  of  families 
up  to  1960.  On  tills  t)asis  of  reasoning.  It 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  defensible  estimate 
of  the  economic  shortage  in  housing,  regard- 
less of  social  standards. 

(c)  Public  housing  for  social  betterment 
of  the  lowest  income  classes  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  The  need  for  differentiation 
haa  required  us  to  insist  that  witnesses  make 
tt  dear  what  they  are  advocating  and  that 
they  define  the  words  they  employ. 

(d)  At  those  hearings  attended  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman,  there  appeared 
some  eameat  and  sincere  people  who  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment'a  reaponslblllty  to  house  the  middle- 
claaa  workers  as  well  as  the  lowest  class 
made  up  mostly  of  the  Indigent.  In  effect, 
some  regarded  housing  and  public  hotislng  as 
being  synonymous. 

(e)  Some  witnesses  as  well  as  some  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  pending  bousing  legisla- 
tion. These  views  were  placed  In  the  record 
for  your  consideration. 

(f )  Speaking  for  myself  only,  it  would  not 
appear  to  me  that  there  is  any  inclination 
to  reject  the  proposition  that  some  sort  of 
hoiislng  assistance  should  be  given  in  urban 
eooununitles  to  the  Indigent  and  to  the 
lowar  income  group.  And  If  this  is  true  of 
urban  populations.  It  Is  logically  true  ctf  rural 
populations.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
one  of  a  housing  shortage  as  it  is  one  of 
social  betterment. 

(g)  In  numbers  of  places,  notably  Los 
Angeles  and  Detroit,  abuses  of  public  hotis- 
Ing  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  subcom- 
mlttaaa.  and.  in  my  opinion,  should  l>e  in- 
Teatigated  further. 

(h)  At  our  hearings  and  conferences  there 
was  evident  a  widespread  conviction  that,  if 
public  housing  U  to  t>e  paid  for  by  Federal 
taxes,  there  will  come  a  time  Uf  it  has  not 
already  arrived)  when  competition  by  cheap 
Federal  loans,  100  percent  Insured  loans,  or 
outright  Federal  capital  granU,  will  have  a 
deadly  effect  on  private  capital  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  In  the  construction  indus- 
try. 

(1)  In  Indiana,  mihois,  New  York  and  else- 
where there  were  visible  signs  of  the  convic- 
tion that,  as  there  is  only  one  place  from 
Which  Federal  monies  can  be  drawn,  namely, 
local  taxes,  it  follows  that  real  responsibility 
for  public  housing  should  rest,  not  on  the 
Federal  Government,  but  on  the  munici- 
pality, or  the  State,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

(J)  Comment  on  public  housing  would  ba 
Incomplete  without  reference  to  the  fact 
that,  in  city  after  city.  Communists  were 
boisterous  in  their  advocacy  of  more  and 
more  public  housing.    Public  housing,  rural 
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or  urban,  on  a  sotmd  basis,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  committee,  I  believe,  but  It 
has  much  to  fear  from  the  ardent  activity 
of  the  Conununists. 

nC.   ProUCKMgNTS  TO  PBTVATX  CAPITAL 

(a)  If.  among  the  three  essentials  of 
hou&lng — money,  materials,  and  men — men 
are  the  most  important,  it  ts  nevertheless 
true  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
money.  The  question  is:  Shall  the  money 
be  Federal  (obtained  by  taxes  drained  from 
earnings)  or  shall  it  be  private  cap:.tal 
created  out  of  the  savings  of  producers?  X 
hope  that  the  committee  can  be  in  no  dis- 
agreement that.  In  furtherance  of  our  Na- 
tion's role  as  defender  of  individual  rights 
vs.  State  socialism,  private  capital  is  more 
desirable  than  public  in  emergency  as  well 
as  permanent  housing. 

(b)  Our  hearings  and  investigations  thus 
far  disclose  that: 

1.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  private  capital. 
a.  Large  amounts  are  going  into  specula- 
tive building  for  sale  to  owner-occupama. 

3.  Much  smaller  amounts  are  going  into 
rental  bousing. 

4.  Virtually  none  la  going  Into  houalnj;  for 
the  lower  Income  groups. 

6.  Private  capital  could  be  Induced,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  finance  emergency  low 
rent  housing  as  well  as  housing  for  the  lower 
income  classes. 

(c)  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that: 

1.  No  sound  and  permanent  financing 
policy  for  hotislng  is  possible  without  first 
scrutlnlxlng  our  national  monetary  policy. 

2.  If  the  Federal  Government  continues 
indefinitely  its  program  of  cheap  money  on 
an  approximately  100  percent  loan  basis,  the 
danger  of  inflation  Is  extreme. 

(d)  Asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
emergency  Inducements  might  be  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  private  capital, 
local  officials,  capitalists,  mortgage  bankers, 
etc.,  proposed  among  other  things: 

1.  Accelerated  rate  of  depreciation. 
a.  Abatement  of  Federal  Corporation  In- 
come taxes  up  to  2  or  3  percent. 

3.  Some  form  of  yield  Insurance  above  tha 
tax  abatement  figure. 

4.  Provision  by  the  mtmlclpallty  of  land 
and  utilities. 

(e)  I  offer  no  suggestion  that  local  taxes 
be  abated.  To  do  so  would  be  to  further 
imperil  the  finances  of  many  mimlclpelltles. 
At  the  same  time  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  lowering  oi  local  real-estate 
taxes,  else  other  Inducements  to  private  capi- 
tal may  be  largely  nullified. 

(f)  Given  the  foregoing  Inducemenls.  we 
were  told,  private  capital  covild  be  substi- 
tuted for  Federal  grants  or  subsidies,  even  in 
the  lower-income  field  of  renters. 

(g)  Extension  of  loan  insurance  xmder 
section  608  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  seems 
to  be  favored  because  a  lapse  In  building 
at  this  stage  of  the  emergency  would  have 
demoralized  many  dwelling  construction 
projects.  Nevertheless,  the  inflation  jKJten- 
ttalltles  of  608  are  a  threat  which  must  be 
eliminated  or  guarded  against  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  earnestly  request  your  Judgment  in  this 
matter. 

X.  auGczsnoMs 

(a)  Further  hearings  should  be  held  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  in  6  to 
10  more  cities. 

(b)  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  ma- 
terials manufacturers  and  dealers  to  bring 
about  price  redtictlons  before  full  commit- 
tee hearings  are  held  in  Washington  early 
in  January  1948. 

(c)  Further  investigation  should  be  mada 
Into  certain  slttiatlons,  which  are  allegedly 
responsible  for  monopolies  and  black  markets. 

(d)  Oui  export  {stictlces  should  be  in- 
vestigated further  in  the  light  of  interim 
and  long-term  foreign  aid. 


(e)  Cooperation  atmHar  to  that  xnam  tn  «f> 
feet  with  the  A.  P.  L.  building  tradaa  fla- 
partment  should  be  sought  with  other  ala- 
ments  essential  to  housing,  such  as  flnanf% 
materiala.  producers,  and  home  buildera. 


Developments  Spell  Doom  for  Tnunan't 
Economic  PUb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      ~ 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  McGARVEY 

or  PSNNSTLVAMXA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  McGARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
J.  A.  Livingston  from  the  Business 
Outlook: 

Dx^-XLOPiCENTs  Sfkll  Doom  roE  TatTMAN'a 
Economic  Plan — Ajm-lNTLATiON  PxopoaAt. 
EvxN  Lacks  Strppoar  or  Leaoino  Mvimna 
or  PxEsmENT's  Cabinxt 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Washington,  December  6. — Tou  can  now 

write  off  the  President's  10-polnt  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  program.  Senator  TArr  attacked  it.  but 
Truman's  own  team  laid  It  low. 

No  legislative  program  could  sui-vlve  the 
mauling  Secretaries  Anderson,  of  Agriculture; 
Snyder,  of  the  Treasury:  Harriman,  of  Com- 
merce: and  Schwellenbach,  of  Labor,  gave  It 
In  testifying  before  cougresslnnal  commit- 
tees. In  addition,  there  was  Chairman  Ecclea. 
of  the  Reserve  Board,  who  tirought  forth  a 
program  all  his  own. 

The  Cabinet  members  talked  like  imbe- 
lievers.  Not  one  was  willing  to  pound  tha 
table  and  declare:  "This  la  wbat  the  coxmtry 
needs.  It's  beyond  politics.  And  if  you  don't 
give  it  to  us  we're  in  for  a  time." 
BOt7CRT.  Btrr  not  eou> 

Perhaps  the  fault  runs  back  to  the  White 
House.  Seven  weeks  ago,  President  Truman 
told  a  press  conference  that  price  control 
was  a  police-state  tactic.  Tet  only  4 
weeks  later  he  was  to  ask  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  Impose  price  controls,  if  neces- 
sary. Assxmiably,  in  the  interim,  the  Presl» 
dent  bought  a  bUl  of  goods  from  some  one. 
But  apparently  he  wasn't  sold.  And.  appar- 
ently he  didn't  sell  the  men  who  had  to  sell 
Congress. 

The  President,  himself,  didn't  work  for  it. 
When  Truman  wanted  emergency  aid  for 
Etu'ope,  he  called  in  congressional  leaders, 
talked  it  over.  He  didn't  call  In  the  leaders 
to  talk  over  the  anti-inflation  measures.  Tha 
first  they  heard  of  it  was  when  he  delivo^ 
his  message  to  Congress  on  November  17. 

Not  one  administration  representative  waa 
able  to  pull  tbe  President's  10  points  Into  an 
understandable,  tmlfled  whole.  Edarin  O. 
Nourse.  Chairman  of  the  CotmcU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  might  have  been  able  to  do 
that  Job.  Harriman  wanted  him  to.  But 
Nourse  declined — on  principle. 

He  argues  that  he  is  a  professional  adviser 
on  economics,  and  therefore  that  he  should 
not  be  put  In  the  position  of  advocating  a 
politico-economic  prc^am,  even  though,  as 
in  this  case,  the  Council  provided  the  basic 
Ideas  in  the  President's  program.  So,  the 
program  went  to  the  Capiltol  unbefrlended. 

No  bills  had  been  prepared  2  weeks  after 
Trtunan  called  for  legislation.  That  never 
happened  before.  It  hasn't  happened  In  the 
past  when  Truman  wanted  le^latlon.  Nor 
can  Dsmocrats  beg  off  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  a  Republican  Congress,  that  it's  up 
to  the  majority  party  to  provide  the  legis- 
lation.   You  can  bet  that  if  tba  Democrata 
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bllla  would  have  been  af> 
aplenty, 
program  conatltutea  the 
test  of  the  Kmplcyment  Act 
Ifs  certainly  not  coming  off 
Kras  a  law  dealgned  to  put  eco- 
poMUca.  to  bring  the  Preal- 
lavmakcra  together  on  boom- 
httera.     But  both  sldea  seem  aa 
ever.    Is  that  always  to  be  the 
I  when  the  Prealdent  Is  of  one 
n^a)orlty  of  Congrcas  of  another? 
■nx  or  r*BTictnjiB8 

queatloned   admlnla- 

••Wben  would  you  feel  it 

price  controls  or  ratlon- 

•tabdarda    would    you    apply?" 

vague.    Tet  If  the  admln.stra- 

«ear  Idea  of  what  it  wanted  and 

jumdartla  could  have  been  auted. 

'.  but  at  leaat  apeelAcally  enough 

Xreaa  a  feeling  of  what  waa  In- 

•tatement  such   aa  thU   might 

tpproprlate: 

d  not  like  to  aee  wheat  at  M  or 
We  would  not  like  to  see  the 
Index,  now  around  184.  at  176. 
t^oee  levels  approaching,  we'd  cer- 
to  act.    But  we  dont  ^-nint  to  be 
In  the  legislation  we're  proposing. 
set  up  a  board  representing  the 
r.  industry,  and  agriculture. 
_  be  something  like  the  advlaory 
ip  in  the  War  MoblllMUon  Act. 
t  ske  counsel  with  the  board  before 
price  controlj.  wage  controls,  or 
That,  at  least,  would  have  been 
end    sensible — something    that 
her  Congreasmen  couldn't  kiaa  off 
authoritarian, 
.nlstratlon  wltneaeee  had  no  mo- 
economtc  uncertainty  or  contra- 
iankers  who  teatUied  on  the  pro- 
that  what  the  country  needa 
in.    Admittedly.    But  where 
get  it?    The  basic  bottleneck  U 
ts   already  at  capacity.    If  we 
expand  steel  output,  which  we 
would  only  cxpoee  othrr  bottle- 
copper,  lead.  truMporUtion.  ma- 
ete. 


proluetlor 


miKX    BLACK    TAXn*    VT 

tiken    up    production    slack.    We 

many  man-hours  due  to  strlkea 

>^*  ebart).    The  ITU  walk-out  in 

Jm  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Manpower  operating  virtually  full 

with  steel,  coal,  electric  power. 

railroads,  the  cry.  more  production,  la 


At  the  end  of  the  fifth  decade 
tw^tleth  century— only  14  years  ra- 
the   great    depreaaUm — you'd 
we'd   ge«.   aroimd   a  table   like 
and  try  to  work  out  a  way  to 
iconomic  problema. 
the  machinery  for  It — the  Joint 
Committee   and   the  Coimcil  of 
Adviaers.    I  gueea  we  haven't  yet 
It.     Or  maybe,  it's  Jtist  that  we 
a  Pi^ldent  next  year. 


T^%  Wa|  ts-Ui^Hoart  Law   SiMold   Bd 
FlczibU 


ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

kON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  wAaKiMCXoK 

IN  THS  BOOaS  or  KVBMIMTATiVB 

W§t  MMtay.  Dee€mb€r  1$.  1947 

Ut,   HORAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    durtng 

-^gUBllgg  00  rmrloui  approprlAtlons  bllla 

bgfttrv  tt  a  first  aasslon  of  this  Congresa, 


I  was  amazed  to  learn  that  hundreds  and 
probably  thousands  of  Government  em- 
ployees were  taking  advantage  of  the 
shortage  of  labor  and  their  40-hour  week 
to  hold  down  additional  part-time  jobs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  waa 
forced  to  pay  overtime  charges  to  many 
of  Its  employees  in  order  to  get  the 
Nation's  business  done. 

At  that  time.  I  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  wages-and-hours  law  should  be 
made  more  flex  ble  so  that.  In  times  of 
extreme  labor  shortage  such  as  we  now 
experience,  full  production  might  be 
maintained  without  undue  Increase  ia 
the  labor  cost  of  production.  This  prin- 
ciple. I  consider,  should  apply  to  private 
business  as  well  as  to  Federal  employees. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  the  wages-and- 
hours  law  was  passed  at  a  time  when 
equity  demanded  that  available  employ- 
ment be  shared  among  as  many  work3rs 
as  possible.  We  do  not  have  such  a  con- 
dition today.  The  health  and  welfare] 
arguments  for  a  short  workweek  do  not; 
pertain  when  a  man  sees  fit  to  work  10 
or  20  hours  at  another  Job  after  finish- 1 
Ing  40  at  his  regular  stand. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It— I  do 
not  by  any  means  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  wages-and-hours  law;  I  consider  the 
basic  legislation  very  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  thou:5ands  of  unorganized 
workers  who  have  no  coUective-barcam- 
Ing  power.  At  this  time,  also.  I  feel  that 
a  rise  in  the  minimum  wage  is  In  order. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  no  such 
law  shoiUd  be  so  rigid  that  It  will  not 
allow  for  adjustment  to  meet  changing 
economic  conditions.  For  that  reason  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  considering 
means  of  adjusting  the  provision  of  this 
law  so  as  to  make  It  more  flexible. 

One  of  the  bett2r  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lem is  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
David   Lawrence,   as   published    In    the 
Washington  Evening  SUr  for  December  1 
9.  1947.  which.  If  there  be  no  objection.  Z  | 
should  like  to  include  in  today's  Ricoro. 
It  is  also  to  me  quite  apparent  that  any ! 
lengthening  of  the  maximum  workwedc 
probably  will  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  reasonable  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  provision  which  would  be  reflec- 
tive of  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
reasonable  state  of  health  and  comfoi 
for   the    average   family.    I    hope    the' 
proper  committees  and  the  Houses  of 
Congress  will  be  fully  prepared  to  act  on 
these  problems  very  early  In  the  next 
regular  session. 
The  article  follows: 

Coiffoaxas  To  Bs  Asksd  roa  PaocaAU  To  Cvtm 
WOBX  Shortagi*— llAjrr  Mnnaaa^  Banc 
WasB-HOini  Law  Cramqss  To  Ad  Outfut 
Oania 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Congreaa  aoon  will  be  called  on  to  adopt] 
program  to  ctire  the  work  ahortage  which 
(me  of  the  baalo  cattsea  of  preaent-day  Ir' 


liany  Members  of  Oongraaa  are  propoalngj 
that  the  wage-and-hour  law  Im  reesam  :  edj 
In  the  light  of  current  condltlona.    When 
was  adopted  in   1937.  the  Nation  waa 
■oflHIng  from  the  effecta  of  depression. 
■preed-tbe-work    movement    therefore    wi 
popular  and  the  40-hour  week  waa  adopt 
with  aU  time  over  that  limit  to  be 
tlme-and-a-haU  ratea. 
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time  may  do  so  voluntarily  and  thus  earn 
more  money  at  the  same  Job  rather  than  be 
forced,  as  at  present,  to  go  to  a  second  em- 
ployer and  work  In  a  different  trade. 

Revision  of  the  wage-and-ho\ir  law  la 
esesotial  to  meet  the  shortage  of  manpower 
and  work  shortage  today. 


Camouflaged  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

DT  THX  HOU8I  OF  REPRESBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  bUl 
guaranteeing  direct  aid  to  those  needing 
It  Is  reported  to  Congress  with  no  strings 
attached.  I  will  most  certainly  vote  for  it 
Just  as  I  have  always  voted  for  previous 
legislation  which  had  as  Its  objective  the 
relief  of  human  misery. 

I  charge  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
present  relief  supplies  are  not  going  di- 
rect to  hungry  people  unless  those 
hungry  people  buy  them.  They  are  be- 
ing sent  to  the  politicians  who  run  the 
various  governments  and  they,  in  turn, 
either  sell  them  through  the  stores  to 
the  people  or  they  are  side-tracked  Into 
the  black  market. 

Just  last  year  Congress  appropriated 
millions  for  relief  and  we  know  that  over 
$300, COO, COO  of  this  was  used  In  Yugo- 
slavia to  mobilize  and  equip  Tito's  army. 
Tito  Is  a  Communist  leader  of  a  Russian 
satellite  nation. 

In  order  for  a  government  to  get  Amer- 
ican relief,  the  nation  so  aided  must 
operate  as  a  police  state,  the  very  thing 
which  we  artf  trying  to  prevent  in 
America. 

Is  it  not  just  a  little  Ironic  that  Con- 
gress should  be  called  upon  to  support 
a  program  of  this  kind  under  the  guise 
of  stopping  the  spread  of  communism  In 
Europe,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter? 

There  Is  nothing  new  regarding  Rus- 
sia's technique  in  securing  converts  to 
communism  or  building  up  good  will  on 
the  continent.  She  simply  invites  the 
folks  of  the  countryside  to  a  party  of  free 
sandwiches  and  free  beer.  They  eat, 
they  drink,  they  dance,  and  then  go  home 
In  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  not  spent  on  propaganda 
to  tell  the  peasants  what  a  wonderful 
system  communism  Is.  I  doubt  If  the 
word  was  even  used  at  the  jjarty.  Nev- 
ertheless those  who  attended,  go  home 
with  something  in  their  s^tomachs,  and 
naturally  they  become  sjmipathetic  with 
such  a  program. 

Our  State  Department  on  the  other 
hand  sets  up  a  multimillion  dollar  pro- 
gram to  broadcast  the  Voice  of  America. 
Its  purpose  is  to  convince  hungry  people 
that  America  is  their  friend.  If  you  were 
hungry  would  you  rather  have  canned 
speeches  or  canned  food? 

A  cup  of  hot  coffee  or  a  glass  of  milk 
keeping  company  with  a  sandwich  In  the 
stomach  of  some  hungry,  discouraged  in- 
dividual, will  do  more  to  win  him  over  to 
America's  position  than  all  the  speeches, 
canned  or  otherwise,  which  have  been  or 


which  may  yet  be  made  in  behalf  of  some 
recipient  politician. 

No  one  Is  more  willing  to  share  his 
goods  with  hungry,  destitute,  friendly 
people  than  I  am.  However,  when  mag- 
nified relief  needs  are  used  to  camouflage 
the  real  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  po- 
litical party  In  power,  as  well  as  the 
granting  of  military  loans,  and  I  am 
asked  to  swallow  it  imder  the  guise  of 
helping  cold,  hungry,  and  homeless  peo- 
ple, then  that  is  laying  It  on  just  a  little 
too  thick. 

I  refuse  to  subject  those  whom  I  am 
honestly  and  conscientiously  trying  to 
represent  to  further  and  continued  hard- 
ships of  high  prices  and  high  taxes  under 
the  false  premise  that  It  is  necessary  to 
win  the  peace,  when  I  am  convinced  that 
It  Is  the  highway  to  war. 

We  have  learned  from  long  and  bitter 
experience  that  politicians  will  not  ad- 
minister relief  supplies  to  the  needy 
without  Injecting  politics  Into  their  ac- 
tions. Remember  WPA  and  surplus 
commodities?    Sure  j'ou  do. 

Why  will  not  this  administration 
agree  to  employ  the  various  church 
groups,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  or  other  ca- 
pable and  competent  charitable  organ- 
izations who  are  experienced  in  this  type 
of  relief  work,  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram? Why  is  It  necessary  to  maintain 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  thousands  of 
persons  to  administer  a  program  of  this 
type,  unless  it  be  for  political  consid- 
eration. 

It  has  been  reportedly  stated  that 
Russia  could  take  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope within  24  hours  and  also  that  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  over  5,000,000 
men  under  arms  who  could  move  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Now  if  that  be  true. 
then  I  wish  someone  would  explain  how 
the  passage  of  this  bill  or  any  bill  pro- 
posing any  method  short  of  total  war 
might  deter  Russia  from  moving,  pro- 
viding she  decided  so  to  do. 

President  Truman  has  stated  in  sub- 
stance that  our  foreign-aid  program  is 
aimed  primarily  at  defeating  or  destroy- 
ing communism  In  Europe,  and  yet  in  the 
same  breath  he  approves  the  program 
which  permitted  his  administration  to 
export  almost  $10,000,000  worth  of  sup- 
plies to  Russia  and  her  satellite  nations 
In  1946,  and  a  like  amount  during  the 
first  7  months  of  1S47.  No  one  has  yet 
explained  to  me  how  we  intend  to  defeat 
communism  if  we  continue  to  send  sup- 
plies and  materials  to  the  breeding 
ground  of  communism.  This  will  only 
increase  its  potency  for  begetting  a  more 
powerful  war  machine. 

If  one  Is  sincere  he  does  not  choke  a 
person  with  one  hand  and  attempt  to 
administer  artiflcJal  respiration  with  the 
other.  Either  this  administration  is  for 
or  against  communism,  and  It  should  be 
consistent  and  not  follow  a  program  of 
appeasement  one  time  and  then  later 
pretend  to  be  tough,  just  because  polit- 
ical expediency  seems  to  Indicate  that  It 
would  be  popular  at  the  time. 

Anyone  who  is  so  naive  as  to  believe 
that  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  will  de- 
stroy communism  Is  ignoring  historical 
facts.  Communism  can  only  be  uprooted 
and  destroyed  by  righteous  indignation 


and  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  tt. 
If  we  are  going  to  lull  nations  to  sleep  on 
the  false  premise  that  by  sending  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  American  relief  supplies 
to  their  country  communism  will  be  de- 
stroyed, then  they  will  deliberately  sit 
back  and  wait  for  It  to  han>en.  Only 
when  they  know  that  the  salvatlmi  of 
their  coimtry  depends  upon  their  taking 
action  will  they  act.  jmt  as  Prance  Is 
now  acting  to  throw  the  Communists 
out. 

The  nations  of  Europe  should  be 
taught  how  to  help  themselves.  We  will 
only  make  weaklings  out  of  them  and 
make  them  more  dependent  upon  our 
generosity  If  we  continue  our  present  un- 
realistic program. 

In  my  opinion,  a  strong  German  econ- 
omy holds  the  greatest  hope  for  the 
stabilization  of  Europe.  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  wants  Germany  to  ever  again 
become  an  aggressor  military  nation. 
However,  when  this  administration  per- 
mits German  industrial  plants  to  be 
wrecked  and  the  equipment  utterly  de- 
^royed  Instead  of  converting  those  fac- 
tories to  peacetime  production,  then  It 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  formulating 
a  plan  which  Is  bound  to  keep  taxes  high 
and  goods  scarce  on  our  own  domestic 
front.  If  ever  the  opportunity  presented 
Itself  to  literally  beat  swords  into  plow- 
shares that  opportunity  exists  In  Ger- 
many today,  but  Is  being  completely 
Ignored. 

The  nations  of  Europe  which  need 
financial  help  should  be  granted  that 
help  so  far  as  possible  through  loans 
from  the  World  Bank,  as  well  as  from 
private  sources,  rather  than  out  of  taxes 
collected  from  the  American  public. 
They  have  assets  and  resources.  Let 
them  use  this  collateral  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  cqjinlon  Congress- 
man Buck,  of  New  York,  properly  In- 
spected Europe  during  the  past  summer. 
He  drove  In  his  own  car  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  distance  of  5,500  miles  along  the 
highways  and  byw&ys  of  Prance.  He  did 
not  talk  to  French  officials  but  Instead 
he  talked  with  hundreds  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple: storekeepers,  farmers,  mechanics, 
waiters,  laborers.  Industrialists,  white- 
collar  workers,  and  so  forth,  who  consti- 
tute a  fair  cross-section  of  the  people 
who  make  up  the  French  Republic.  He 
was  not  met  and  entertained  or  wined 
and  dined  by  royalty.  He  was  not  just 
shown  the  sights  which  they  wanted  him 
to  see,  but  rather  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  conditions  first-hand,  and  from  his 
own  report  I  quote  briefly  as  follows: 

When  President  Trtman  told  this  Congresa 
that  food  in  Prance  Is  near  the  vanlcblng 
point  he  waa  badly  mlalnf  armed.  That  state- 
ment Just  is  not  so.  The  fact  is  that  food 
supplies  there  are  adequate  but  not  prcperly 
distributed. 

2ut  as  long  as  the  United  States  contlnuea 
its  blind,  heedless  giving,  no  French  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  politically  unpopular 
measures  necessary  to  the  solution  of  France'a 
interior  problems.  Reliance  on  rich  Unele 
Sam  is  a  far  eaaler  course. 

Congressman  Buck  discusses  wheat, 
milk,  oils  and  fats,  petroleum  products, 
cotton,  and  so  forth,  and  gives  what  I 
consider  the  most  concise,  first-hand  re- 
port that  has  been  attempted  on  the  floor 


a  M^S  M 
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of   this   Ccognu.     Tb«  President   of 
Frmnce  rec^tly  sUted  that  there  are 
more 
tbere 


In   Prance   today   than 
prior  to  the  start  of  World 

n.  Wh;  then,  you  ask.  are  the  Amer- 

tean  tazpay  in  called  upon  to  contribute 
$23,000,000  ;  is  provided  for  in  this  bill,  to 
furnish  milt  products,  fats  and  oils  to 
France?  C-  mgressman  Bvcx's  answer  is 
readily  und«  rstood.  The  farmer  does  not 
want  the  Irench  franc  because  It  has 
diqppod  to »  tow  in  purchasing  power, 
■i  vaDtt  1  MbSb  such  as  fertlliaer  and 
oqulpaMBt.  His  government  offers  him 
only  imsta  >le  francs,  so  the  French 
farmer  refuses  to  sell  his  food  to  his 
own  countr  rmen.  Should  tbe  American 
taxpayers  subsidize  a  program  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  Spei  Eer.  It  is  impossible  to  vote 
for  this  pi  rticu'ar  piece  of  leirtslation 
unless  one  i  willing  to  obligate  and  bind 
I^Hwytif  to  ote  for  all  those  steps  which 
WU  follow,  including  the  Marshall  plan. 
It  Is  Impos!  ilble  to  take  one  without  ac- 
ceptinc  all.  and  I  for  one  refuse  to  obli- 
gate the  An  lerlcan  citl«ens  to  a  scheme  of 
this  kind. 

I  realise  that  charges  and  counter- 
charges hare  been  hurled  and  will  con- 
tinue to  b«  hurled  regarding  this  legis- 
lation. Th !  one  of  Isolationism  is  pretty 
well  shopw  3m.  but  sUU  it  has  been  and 
will  contlrue  to  be  bandied  about  by 
tboM  Intel  nationalists  who  seem  to  be 
more  concerned  with  foreign  problems 
than  they  are  with  taking  care  of  some 
of  our  owr  worthy  and  needy  improve- 
mnfn  guc  i  as,  improved  welfare  insti- 
tntlons.  ln(  reased  payments  for  the  aged, 
bhnd.  anc  handicapped,  greater  and 
more  equa:  educational  opportunities  for 
all.  Improved  highways,  increased  flood 
control,  m  )re  adequate  housing,  and  so 

Isolation  Ism  died  forever  In  the  middle 
of  the  Atla  itic  Ocean  when  Mr.  Church- 
Ill  apparen  Jy  induced  Mr.  Roosevelt  that 
America  si  ould  again  hop  Into  Europe's 
war  a  sect  od  time. 

America  u  have  the  greatest  record 
for  charitj  of  any  people  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  Anyone  who  brands  as 
Isolationist  s  those  of  us  who  are  simply 
attemptim  to  keep  our  own  economy 
•oimd  In  <  rder  that  we  might  lead  the 
world  to  a  better  day.  Is  simply  trying  to 
confuse  tt  e  issue.  We  as  a  Nation  aro 
too  warm-  learted  and  I  may  say  gulllWe 
for  anyoni  to  brand  us  as  Isolationists 
and  makt  it  stick. 

RemoBl  er  our  relief  program  in  China 
wherein  7  t  percent  or  more  of  all  the 
supplies  V  hich  we  so  generously  sent 
went  into  the  black  market  and  only 
those  with  money  could  get  them?  The 
same  old  ;roup  will  still  have  their  fin- 
gers in  th  r  pie. 

I  feel  that  if  and  untU  a  program  is 
offered  wl  Ich  I  know  will  put  food  Into 
the  stoma  ;hs.  and  clothing  on  the  backs 
of  hxrngrj  and  cold  men.  women,  and 
children,  i  is  well  as  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  affl  cted.  that  I  Just  cannot  per- 
manently commit  my  people  to  such  a 
nehulous   lypothesis. 

If  the  success  of  our  present  or  any 
urmwMirt  orelgn  policy  requires  a  regi- 
mented m  id  planned  economy  in  Amer- 
ica, then  t  just  cannot  be  an  American 
foreign  pjllcy.  bipartisan  or  otherwise. 


I  cannot  help  but  feel  in  the  final 
analysis  that  instead  of  thanking  us  for 
what  we  have  done,  that  the  nations  in- 
volved will  follow  the  pattern  set  after 
the  First  World  War.  and  only  condemn 
us  for  not  having  done  more.  This  bill 
was  certainly  not  drafted  with  the  Idea 
in  view  of  how  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people  for  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  reasons  given,  and 
many  more  which  I  could  cite,  based  on 
the  eaperience  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  past.  I  Jtist  cannot  support 
H.  R.  iiM  and  still  keep  faith  with  tho'^e 
who  sent  me  to  Congress. 


Ancrican  Merdiaat  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW   TOKK 

IN  Tint  Houss  or  rkprisbntativis 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RsccsD,  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Prank  J.  Taylor,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute.  Inc..  under  date  of  December 
6.  1947.  by  Judge  John  J.  Burns,  general 
counsel  of  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute.  Inc.: 

Amxsicam  Muchamt 
Makins  iNsrrruT*.  Inc. 
New  York,  December  5.  1947. 
Hon.  Flume  J.  Tatlo*. 

President.  Ameriemn  Merchant 
Marine  tnatitute.  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.  T. 
DcAa  Mb.  Tati.o«:  In  view  of  some  rec?nt 
developaMnts  which  may  icrloualy  affect  th* 
pnaant  and  future  itatus  of  member  com- 
panies who  now  have  or  may  In  the  fut\ir« 
have  operating  aubaldy  contract*  with  tbe 
United  SUtes  Maritime  Commission.  I  am 
writing  thU  letter  for  the  Information  of 
the  Institute's  officers  and  members.  A  very 
brief  review  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1930.  and  operations  thereunder,  would  ap- 
pear to  l>e  relevant. 

Passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1939. 
followed  a  half  century  of  xmsucccsslul 
■llMMpti  in  this  country  to  build  up  the 
Amwlean  merchant  marine.  We  had  found 
bath  our  merchant  fleet  and  our  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  woefully  lacking  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  and  by  I93&-36  w« 
saw  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  our 
foreign  trade  being  carried  In  foreign 
bottoms.  American  seamen  had  less  and 
Xtm  chance  of  employment  on  American  fl^g 
Tcwcla.  American  shipyards  bad  pract  riiiy 
no  new  vessels  on  the  ways;  shipyard  lacor, 
hll?h^y  skilled,  was  drifting  Into  other  fu.ds. 
In  section  101  of  the  Merchant  Marlce  \-t. 
1836.  Congress  enunciated  the  folio  wmg 
policy: 

"Sec.  101.  It  to  neeenary  tor  the  national' 
defense  and  deviMpment  of  Its  foreign  and 
dofnestlc  coiBflMne  that  the  United  S.ites 
*  ahall  have  a  BMrehant  marine  (a)  suffl  nt 
to  carry  Its  domertle  water-borne  comrr  .-.e 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water- b  me 
export' and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  aU  routes  sssenttil  for  maintaining  tlie 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxllia^^'  m 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c )  cw  p.cd 
and  operated  under  the  United  States  ilag 
by  dtlsens  of  the  United  States  insolux  as 
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In  excess  of  10  percent  over  a  10-year  period, 
he  must  use  such  profits  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  sulwidy  payments  received. 
In  trutb.  of  the  12  steamship  companies 
holding  operating-differential  subsidy  con- 
tracts vntb  the  Oovcmment,  7  companies 
now  have  In  their  special  reserve  fund,  sub- 
ject to  recapture  by  the  Oovemment  at  the 
end  of  tbe  10-year  accounting  period,  an 
amount  equal  to  all  subsidy  received:  the 
other  five  companies  now  have  In  their 
special  reserve  funds  sixable  amounts  sub- 
ject to  such  recapture.  The  gross  amotmt 
of  operating-differential  subsidy  paid  to  all 
lies  holding  stich  subsidy  contracts 
the  enactment  of  the  1936  act  Is  $49.- 
OOOjOOO.  Present  official  estlmstes  show  that 
of  tbto  amount  approximately  •28.000.000 
wUl  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  at 
tbe  end  of  the  respective  10-year  account- 
ing periods  of  the  companies.  The  first  ac- 
counting period  for  most  companies  will 
terminate  on  or  before  December  SI.  1M8. 
While  tbe  period  may  be  considered  ab- 
normal, operating  results  pay  tribute  to  the 
plan  set  up  by  the  1936  act  by  which  aid  Is 
made  available  to  assist  an  American-flag 
operator  to  meet  competition  from  lower  cost 
foreign  operators,  while  any  portion  of  such 
assistance  found  unnecessary  over  a  10-yaar 
period  Is  reimbursed  to  the  Oovemment. 
The  plan  may  well  be  considered  national 
insurance  against  reverses  whicii.  have  In 
the  past  emaciated  our  merchant  marine. 

Purstiant  to  tbe  1936  act.  holders  of  oper- 
atlng-differenUal-subsidy  contracts  entered 
Into  construction  and  replacement  programs 
whereby  the  essential  trade  routes  would  be 
serviced  by  new  and  modern  vessels.  In  the 
years  Uniaedlately  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  In  Xurope  practically  aU  shipbuilding  in 
this  country  was  for  the  account  of  tbe  sub- 
sldlaed  lines.  These  companies  have  built 
288  new  vessels  since  passage  of  tbe  1936  act, 
end.  according  to  tbe  latest  Maritime  Com- 
mission report,  these  same  companies  have 
purchased  98  vessels  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  Prior  to  the  recent 
war  tbe  vessels  of  these  lines  were  operating 
62  essential  services  in  tbe  foreign  commerce 
of  tbe  United  States.  In  1940.  tbe  last  full 
year  of  prewar  operation,  vessels  operated  by 
tbe  subsidized  companies  made  785  voyages 
on  these  sassntlal  trade  routes.  Tlielr  oper- 
ating personnel  and  their  newly  constructed 
vessels,  tbe  finest  in  the  world,  were  available 
for  immediate  war  service.  Their  construc- 
tion programs,  inaugxirated  under  tbe  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1928.  and  carried  out 
under  the  1936  act.  Imd  created  tbe  nucleus 
of  this  country's  great  shipbuilding  industry 
which  so  smaand  tbe  world  with  its  wartime 
production.  Unquestionably  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  is  the  greatest  single  legis- 
lative cocitrlbutlon  to  the  war  effort.  With- 
out its  farsighted  planning  countless  Uves 
and  considerable  time  would  liave  been  lost 
before  this  country's  shipbuilding  program, 
so  essential  to  the  armed  services,  could  have 
materialixed. 

The  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1948  (Public  Law  969.  80th  Congress). 
provided  that,  after  meeting  certain  obli- 
gations therefrom,  tbe  balance  In  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  construction  fund,  es- 
tablished by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
should  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  Into  tbe  Treastiry.  The  Appct^jrla- 
tion  Act  provided  further  that  aU  recdpts 
which  otherwise  would  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  construction  fund  during  the 
fiscal  year  1948,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  act 
limited  to  610,000,000  tbe  obligations  from 
stKh  construction  fimd  during  the  fiscal 
year  1948  for  the  pxirpoee  of  paying  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies.  The  Maritime 
Commission  had  estimated  at  $28,000,000  lU 
obligation  under  existing  operatlng-dlffer- 
entlal-subsldy  contracts  during  the  fiscal  year 
1948.    Obviously,  tbe  amoimt  ^>proprlated. 


$10^)0.000.  Is  tnsulBclent  to  permit  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
to  carry  out  tbe  piirpose  and  the  mandate  of 
tlM  1936  act.  Present  Indications  are  tliat 
the  amount  required  for  the  payment  of  op- 
erating-differential sut>sidies  during  the  flsoal 
year  1946  wUl  be  approximately  $50,000,000. 
Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  reportedly  ask- 
ing for  only  $30,000,000  on  this  «w:ccunt.  Tbe 
failure  of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  rec- 
ommend an  adequate  amount  for  payment 
of  operating -differential  subsidies  gives  a 
clear  Indication  of  a  lack  of  tinderstandlng 
of  tbe  piurpoee  and  operation  of  tbe  1936  act. 

Even  more  important  is  the  implication 
which  might  be  drawn  from  other  language 
included  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act.  1948.  This  language  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Except  ss  hereinabove  provided  no  obli- 
gation shall  l>e  incurred  against  such  con- 
struction fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1948.'* 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
effect,  if  any,  this  provision  may  have  on  the 
Commission's  authority  to  carry  out  or  to 
renew  or  extend  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy contracts.  In  other  words,  does  this 
language  In  the  appropriation  act  reduce  to 
an  annual  bssto  the  long-range  contract  au- 
thority granted  by  the  1936  act?  In  my 
opinion  the  quoted  language  has  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  contract  authority  granted 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  by  the  1936  act 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  serious  con- 
tention will  be  made  in  this  direction.  Cer- 
tainly the  entire  p)illos(H>hy  of  the  1936  act 
is  founded  on  a  long-range  program  of  ship- 
building and  ship  operation,  one  which  ob- 
viously cannot  be  sustained  If  the  operator's 
contract  with  the  Government  wer  •  to  be 
limited  to  1  year.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
essential  tbat  the  question  of  the  Commis- 
sion's contract  authority  be  settled  immedi- 
ately if  tbe  subsidized  lines  are  to  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  their  existing  plans  for  new  ship 
construction.  The  simplest  means  of  put- 
ting this  question  to  rest  would  be  to  restore 
to  Its  normal  function  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's construction  fund.  The  same  pur- 
pose might  also  be  accomplished  by  legisla- 
tion or  even  by  express  language  in  a  report 
of  a  congressional  committee  to  the  effect 
that  the  limitation  on  the  annual  appropria- 
tion was  not  Intended  and  does  not  affect 
the  Commission's  long-range  contract  au- 
thority. These  are  matters  which  Interested 
members  of  the  Institute  will  wish  to  give 
serious  consideration. 

The  cyclical  natxire  of  tbe  steamship  In- 
dustry has  long  been  recognized — the 
thought  is  inherent  in  the  statutory  require- 
ment for  an  accotinting  of  the  operator's 
finances  at  the  end  of  each  10-year  period. 
■J^e  present  need  of  the  Individual  operator 
is  noit  the  criterion  at  all.  In  normal  times 
the  American  steamship  companies,  oper- 
ating American-flag  ships  with  American 
crews,  cannot  compete  in  foreign  trade  vrtth- 
out  the  type  of  governmental  assistance  pro- 
vided toy  the  1986  act,  and  tmquestlonably 
the  next  10  years  will  see  our  merchant 
marine  in  dire  need  of  such  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  foreign-flag  ships 
on  their  trade  routes.  If,  in  the  long  pull, 
operating  subsidies  prove  unnecessary,  they 
will  be  reimbursed  In  full  to  the  Govern- 
ment. If,  however,  the  future  shows  that 
cost-equalization  pa3rments  are  necessary  for 
continued  op>eratlon,  then  the  payments  will 
have  served  tlM  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended — ^the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  pay- 
ments under  tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  in  view  of  the  naval  auxiliary  factor, 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense as  routine  national  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  dlsctias  tbess  problems 
at  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  yottTB, 

John  J.  BintKS,  KSener^  Counsel. 
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TATIONS  IMPOSZD  ON  BTJBSmiZJCD  OPBBATOSS 

1.  The  bolder  of  an  operating-dlfferentlsl 
subsidy  contract  assumes  the  f (blowing  obli- 
gations and  Is  subject  to  tbe  following  limi- 
tations and   restrictions: 

1.  He  must  maintain  a  capital  reserve  fund 
and  a  special  reserve  fund  Int  3  which  re- 
serve funds  must  go  (a)  all  profits  over  and 
above  10  percent  on  the  contractor's  capital 
necessarily  employed  in  bis  business:  (b) 
proceeds  of  all  Insurance  and  Indemnities  on 
the  loss  of  vessels;  (c)  proceeds  of  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  vessels;  and  (d)  an 
amount  equal  to  depreciation  charges  on  ths 
operators'  vesisels  (sec.  607  (b),  (c)): 

2.  He  may  make  withdrawals  from  these 
reserve  funds  only  for  limited  pxirposes:  (a) 
Pajrments  for  replacement  or  reconstruction 
of  subsidized  vessels;  (b)  pajrments  for  acqui- 
sition of  additional  vessels;  (c)  payments  on 
notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  subsidized 
vessels;  (d)  reimbursement  to  the  contrac- 
tor for  operating  losses:  and  (e)  with  tbe  per- 
mission of  the  Commission,  payment  Into 
general  ftmds  or  limited  distribution  as  divi- 
dends or  bonus  (sec.  607  (b),  (c)); 

3.  He  must  man  bis  vessels  under  wags 
scales  and  working  conditions  and  provide 
living  quarters  prescribed  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  (sec.  801); 

4.  He  Is  required  to  employ  a  higher  per- 
centage of  citizen  seamen  than  unsubsidized 
ofwrators  (sec.  302); 

6.  He  must  undertake  a  program  of  vessel 
replacement  (sec.  601); 

6.  His  accounts  and  records  must  be  kept 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  tbe  Mari- 
time CXimmlsslon    (sec.  801); 

7.  He  is  prohibited  from  operating,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  foreign-flag  vessels  In  competi- 
tion with  other  American -flag  lines  (see, 
804); 

8.  He  is  prohibited  from  operating,  direct* 
ly  or  indirectly,  in  tbe  oosstwlse  or  Inter- 
coastal  trade  (sec.  805); 

9.  Compensation  paid  to  officials  cannot 
exceed  the  $25.0(X)  maximum  fixed  by  tbe 
act   (sec.  80S); 

10.  He  must  repsy  to  tbe  Maritime  Com- 
mission 50  percent  of  his  profits  over  a  10- 
year  period  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  capital 
necessarily  employed  in  the  contractor's  busi- 
ness as  determined  by  the  Commission,  not 
to  exceed  the  subsidies  received  (sec.  606); 

11.  He  must  personally  maintain,  manage, 
and  operate  the  vessels,  without  assignment 
(sec.  608); 

12.  Be  is  prohibited  from  employing  affili- 
ates to  do  certain  accessorial  work  (sec.  803) ; 

13.  He  must  carry  on  sutieidlaed  vessels 
cadets  and  cadet  oflfcers  being  trained  by 
the  Government  to  become  licensed  officers 
of  tbe  mercbant  marine  (sec.  216);  and 

14.  He  to  required  by  tbe  terms  of  tbs 
standard  form  of  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy agreement  to  operate  his  vessels  only 
on  prescribed  routes  and  to  make  an  agreed 
number  of  round  voyages  eacb  year  upon 
sailing  dates  and  with  ports  of  call  apprcrved 
by  the  Commission. 

n.  Tbe  recipient  of  a  construction-dlffer- 
entiai  subsidy  assumes  tbe  following  oliliga- 
tions  and  is  subject  to  tbe  following  limita- 
tions and  restrictions: 

1.  Vessel  on  which  construction-differen- 
tial sulMidy  to  granted  must  l>e  documented 
under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United  States  (see. 
603); 

2.  Vessel  must  remain  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  not  less 
than  20  years,  or  so  long  as  there  remains 
due  the  United  States  any  prlccipal  or  in- 
terest on  sooount  of  the  purdiaae  price, 
wbiehever  to  the  longer  period  (sec.  503 ) ; 

3.  Vessel  must  be  instired  against  such 
risks  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Marltlms 
Conmlsslon  may  prescribe  or  approve,  SDCb 
insurance  to  be  payable  to  the  Oommlssioa 
or  to  the  parties  as  tbeir  mterest  may  appear 
(sec.  SOS>| 
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the  Item  possible  are  humble:  grateful  that 
the  efforts  of  themselves  and  their  predeces- 
sors have  been  so  enthusiastically  received 
In  this  commtmlty.  For  the  Item  considers 
itself  an  integral  part  of  the  community, 
sharing  Its  ups  and  downs,  its  wontsa  and 
triumphs.  Its  prosperity  and  lu  deprssalons. 
As  Lynn  has  grown  from  a  modest  com- 
munity of  35,000  people  in  18T7  to  the  bus- 
Ulng  metropolitan,  highly  industrialized  city 
of  today,  so  the  Item  has  expanded  from  a 
modest,  hand-printed  sheet  to  a  modem, 
complete,  proeperoiis  and  Influential  daily, 
fxilly  geared  to  the  expanding  demands  of 
Its  territory. 

On  this,  our  birthday,  we  can  best  cele- 
brate by  assuring  our  readers  and  advertlsera 
that  we  shall  continue  to  be  completely  at 
their  service  in  the  years  that  He  ahead,  and 
that  we  are  stUl  restless  to  Improve  the 
Item  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  and  to 
praleng  indefinitely  that  happy  marriage  of 
COBUnunlty  and  newspaper  which  has  helped 
to  make  Lynn  an  enviable  place  In  which  to 
lire  and  work  and  play. 


5.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
]  ly  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
ir  elude  herein  an  editorial  that 
m  the  Dally  Evening  edition 
(Mass,>  Item.  * 

ne\|rspaper  that  started  from  a 
beginning    has   established   an 
rjeputation    In    Massachusetts 
considered  among  the  lead- 
throughout  New  Eng- 
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SaVKWI'UlH    ANNrVXaSA«T 

It  is  flttJ  Dg  and  proper  for  institutions, 
like  Individ  lals,  to  pause  on  important  an- 
niversaries m  their  careers  for  a  bit  of 
spiritual  stwktaking  and  some  meditation 
on  the  futire. 

Today,  tie  Item  Is  70  years  old.  It  has 
attained  thB  Biblical  fulfillment  of  "three 
score  and  ten."  so  far  as  age  goes,  but  in 
spirit  and  rigor  It  la  merely  st  the  dawn 
of  limiUeai  potentialities  of  an  expanding 
and  dynamic  institution. 

The  Item  of  today  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
four-page  tabloid  infant  that  first  saw  the 
light  of  dsf  on  December  8.  18T7.  yet  the 
publisher's  :reed  set  forth  on  the  front  page 
of  that  orl(  inal  Issue  Is  as  valid  and  appli- 
cable today  as  It  was  7  decades  ago: 

"We  thai:  endeavor  to  labor  for  the  Inter- 
esU  of  th«  great  public.  We  mean  to  be 
Independen  t,  to  be  fearless,  and  to  be  feared. 
Times  like  the  present  are  not  the  lime  to 
falter:  the  goal  of  our  ambition  Is  on  the 
upward  pat  b,  and  we  have  stepped  upon  it." 

Newspapi  r  publishing  has  beccme  an  in- 
creasingly wraplex  and  costly  enterprise  in 
the  70  yeai  s  that  the  Item  has  existed  aa  a 
dally,  but  i  he  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
public   whlrh   animated   its   first   publisher 

over   the  yeara  has   brought   It 

J.  and  success  la  stUl  the  guid- 
ing' princli&e  of  today's  management.  The 
Itam'a  mos  priceless  saast— like  that  of  every 
good  iMwai  •per— U  good  wUl.  For  70  years 
tiM  Item  t  m  setfuloualy  sought  to  cultivate 
that  good  1  ill  and  never  more  samsstly  than 
m%  the  pre  lent  time.  Without  it.  a  news- 
papsr  U  a  tenle.  worthleea  gesture. 
^Today.  at  they  look  back  on  70  years  of 
•chlevemei  it.  the  men  and  women  who  make 


European  Wealth  in  United  States  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcotD.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  a  Washington  colum- 
nist printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Diicember  10, 1947.  as  follows: 

EuBOPEAN  Wealth  m  Untth>  Statis  or 
Amxbica 

Congratulations  to  young  GOP  Congress- 
man WALTxa  NoasLAO,  of  Oregon,  for  one  of 
the  soundest  proposals  In  helping  Europe  to 
help  itself.  Most  newspapers  missed  it,  but 
NoEBLAO  has  Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Commerce  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments to  make  public  all  property  In  this 
country  owned  by  foreign  citizens  and  to 
identify  the  individuals  who  hold  the  prop- 
erty. 

Of  an  estimated  •27.000.000.000  worth  of 
bank  deposiu.  gold,  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
investments  held  by  foreigners  In  the  United 
States,  about  50  percent — more  than  IIS- 
OCO.000.000  worth — Is  In  the  names  of  cltl- 
sens  who  would  receive  help  through  the 
European  recovery  program. 

NotBLAO  Isnt  asking  that  the  United  States 
aslas  these  holdings — but  he  does  think  it 
would  be  a  good  Idea  for  the  governmenU 
wlilch  want  help  from  us  to  see  what  they 
can  do  about  getting  some  value  from  these 
holdings.  He  proposes  that  the  few  lucky 
European  citizens  who  have  wealth  In  this 
coimtry,  share  with  the  American  taxpayers 
the  burden  of  helping  the  mass  of  Europe's 
people  get  back  on  their  feet. 
KsaaT  -GO-aouKD 

Massachtisetts'  Impeccable  Hurar  Cabot 
LooGK.  Jr.,  urged  his  colleagues  to  support  a 
long-range  program  of  aid  to  Europe. 

"All  I  aak."  be  pleaded,  "Is  that  you  keep 
.  open  mUids  imtil  we  work  out  a  bill  for  for- 
eign aid." 

jAMXs  KxM,  of  Missouri,  doubted  the  Sen- 
ate's ability  to  work  out  a  practical  long* 
range  aid  program. 

"It  shouldn't  be  a  one-way  street,"  Looca 
agreed.  "In  return  we  should  take  scare* 
materials  and  air  bases.'* 
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The  confidence  and  hope  and  love  which  this 
will  bring  win  do  much  to  eliminate  a  sense 
of  insecurity. 

This,  then.  Is  the  touchstone  of  the  chlldls 
life.  The  family,  with  all  that  this  means, 
of  comfort  and  warmth  and  tenderness. 
The  family  has  for  many  centuries  been  the 
most  important  political  unit  In  the  life  of 
a  nation.  So  It  was  In  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  So  it  has  been  in  those  countries  of 
Europe  from  which  so  many  Americans  came. 
So  It  has  been  in  America.  Destroy  the  fam- 
ily, and  you  will  have  far  more  than  a  prob- 
lem in  Juvenile  delinquency — you  will  have 
destroyed  America,  It  Is  interesting  to  not* 
that  the  Soviets,  realizing  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  family,  attempted  to  destroy 
It  soon  after  they  came  to  power  In  Rtissla. 
That  they  did  not  succeed  Is  a  measiire  of 
the  vitality  of  home  life.  The  laws  that  we 
pass  and  the  treaties  that  we  sign  will  avail 
us  little  if  the  families  of  America  are  not 
preserved. 

In  cases  where  these  preventive  measures 
fall  then  the  churches,  the  social  services, 
the  welfare  agencies,  the  health  and  educa- 
tional facilities,  the  Juvenile  courts,  the  rec- 
rsatlonal  organizations  and  the  police, 
should  all  come  into  play  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  eliminate  the  destructive  Influences 
which  hamper  the  happy  growth  of  our  chil- 
dren. All  these  services  should  Join  in  a 
comprehensive  commtmlty  program  directed 
at  the  problems  which  sturound  children  and 
adoleecents  during  these  strentxnis  times. 

■nentlally,  the  functions  of  these  varlotis 
groups  whether  on  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
level,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  are  to 
supplement  the  functions  of  the  family. 
This  is  at  best  a  highly  dlflicult  task.  It  is 
•  formldat>le  challenge.  For  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  the  family. 

The  multifarious  aspects  of  family  life  ar* 
In  many  Instances  so  elusive,  so  imponder- 
able, tliat  it  Is  Impossible  to  reproduce  the 
famUy  environment  artificially.  We  must 
do  the  beet  we  can.  CtUldren  who  are  phys- 
ically handicapped  or  mentally  deficient, 
children  away  from  their  homes,  children  liv- 
ing under  difficult  home  conditions,  children 
with  special  problems  of  personality  and  be- 
havior, all  these  and  many  others  need  help 
from  the  commiuilty  in  order  that  they 
should  be  able  to  lead  happy,  useful  lives. 
Deprivation  and  neglect  and  maladjust- 
menU  during  childhood  will  produce  an  in- 
creasing load  of  dependents  and  dellnqtients 
for  the  community  to  care  for.  But  mor* 
serious  even  than  this  Is  the  hard  fact  that 
unless  we  take  effective  measures  to  cure 
these  afflictions  we  are  bequeathiiig  a  terrible 
burden  of  responsibility  to  our  children. 

America  cannot  grow  and  prosper,  Amer- 
ica cannot  exercise  world  leadership,  Amer- 
ica cannot  fulfill  her  destiny  as  a  seat  of 
ctilture.  if  we  do  not  help  young  people  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  modem  world. 
America  is  the  achievement  of  the  American 
people.  America  will  be  what  the  children 
of  today  make  it. 


Hawaii  and  Alaska,  Too 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  should  like  to  Insert  In  the 
RrcoRD  an  editorial  appearing  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  December  8, 
which  I  believe  Is  both  timely  and  con- 


structive on  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

BAWan  AMO  ALASKA.  TOO 

It  is  forecast  that  the  Senate  will  take  up 
and  probably  act  favorably  on  the  Hawaiian 
statehood  bill  soon  after  the  regular  session 
Of  Congress  meets  in  January.  With  little 
or  no  opposition  expressed.  Senators  Tatt 
and  Vawdenbisg  and  other  Republican  policy 
makers  are  said  to  be  ready  for  a  vote  when 
the  bill  oomes  out  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee. Some  memb«Y  of  the  committee  are 
interested  enough  in  speeding  action  that 
they  may  fiy  to  Honolulu  in  the  holiday 
period  to  settle  any  remaining  questions. 

Hawaii  Is  entitled  to  first  consideration 
since  its  statehood  bUl  is  under  way  in  Con- 
gress, yet  its  advantage  in  time  over  Alaska 
should  be  only  a  short  one.  Alaska  Is  vital 
to  American  defense.  As  long  as  the  vast 
Territory  is  a  stepchild,  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  it  is  In  the  American  family,  it  will 
continue  to  suffer  injustice.  Without  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  Senate,  Alaska 
can  get  no  adequate  consideration  for  Its 
needs.  Its  lone  Delegate,  who  has  no  vote, 
cannot  begin  to  keep  up  with  all  the  hear- 
ings and  committee  meetings  which  pass  on 
issues  involving  his  constituents. 

Siberia  Is  only  barely  mcffe  than  60  miles 
across  the  Bering  Sea  from  Alaska.  The  dis- 
tance Is  so  short  that  all  the  key  spots  are 
in  danger  of  seizure  by  the  Russians,  There 
are  other  aspects  of  Alaskan  life  which  will 
also  get  short  shrift  tmtU  this  Territory  with 
90,000  American  citizens  becomes  a  Stat*. 
But  the  issue  of  defense  Is  enough  In  Itself 
to  win  favorable  action.  The  Sunday  Post- 
Dispatch  showed  in  detail  how  wide  open  we 
are  to  another  Pearl  Harbor  through  a  "top 
of  the  map"  attack. 

Here  is  an  issue  on  which  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  administration 
should  get  together  without  a  trace  of  party 
differences. 


Foot-and-Montfa-Disease  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 
Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  report  and  recom- 
msndations  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  Program: 
Report  and  Recommendations  on  Ftrroax 

FOOT-AND-MOOTH-DlSEASE    FBOGRAM 

On  December  28,  1946,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  received  reports  of  the  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  In  Mexico.  The 
l^dtosase  Is  presumed  to  have  been  brought 
Into  Mexico  by  cattle  imported  from  Brazil 
In  violation  of  the  Mexico-United  SUtes 
t  sanitation  treaty. 

On  February  28.  1947,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved Public  Law  8  (80th  Congress)  au- 
thorlxing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in 
the  control  and  eradication  of  this  disease. 
The  law  was  implemented  promptly  with 
ample  appropriations  and  a  campaign  of 
eradication  was  undertaken. 

That  campaign  has  been  under  tJie  direc- 
tion of  a  Joint  Mexico-United  States  com- 
mission with  the  responsibility — ao  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned — resting  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its 
Bureau  of  Animal  Indxistry,  and  on  the  De- 
partment of  State.  ^ 


Lat*  In  Jime,  not  entirely  Bati8fl*d  with 
the  progress  of  the  campal^,  a  commute* 
<tf  this  Congress  visited  Mexico  and  spent 
a  week  inspecting  the  activities  then  tmder 
way.  It  was  impressed  by  the  need  for  a 
top-flight  executive,  one  entirely  free  of  bu- 
reaucratic restrictions  and  entanglements,  to 
take  over  the  direction  of  this  campaign. 

On  Its  return  to  Washington  tJhe  commit- 
tee urgently  recommerwled  that  thtf*  D* 
created  "the  office  of  executive  director  at 
the  campaign"  to  be  filled  by  a  man  of  "out- 
standing executive  abUlty  and  experience" 
competent  to  "direct  a  campaign  of  this  mag- 
nitude In  all  its  ramifications  and  to  bring 
about  the  speed,  coordination,  and  efficiency 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suoceaa 
of  this  program."  That  recommendation  has 
never  l>een  followed. 

In  spite  of  the  slaughter  of  some  500,000 
cattle  and  many  small  animals,  the  dlseas* 
continued  to  gain  ground  until  the  Mexican 
Government — whose  wholehearted  aaaent  is 
of  course  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  any  ac- 
tivity on  Mexican  soil— notified  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  November  25.  1947. 
that  the  economy  of  that  country  could  not 
stand  the  immediate  slaughter  of  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  livestock  which  had  l>y 
that  time  become  infected  or  exposed  to  th* 
disease. 

Accordingly,  on  Novemlier  26,  1947.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  a  "modi- 
fication" of  Its  program.  In  plain  words  this 
meant  abandonment,  at  least  for  the  present, 
of  efforts  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  Mexico 
by  the  slaughter  and  burial  method  which 
has  several  times  conquered  It  In  the  United 
States  and  acceptance,  instead,  of  a  quaran- 
tine and  vaccination  program  designed  to 
control  the  disease  so  as  to  prevent  lU  spread 
outside  the  present  generally  Infected  area. 
On  the  same  day  U»e  Committee  on  Agri- 
cxilture  announced  a  bearing  t)eglnnlng  De- 
cember 3.  1947,  in  which  all  Interested  par- 
ties were  Invited  to  participate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  analyzing  the  threat  to  the  livestock 
industry  and  the  economy  of  this  country 
presented  by  the  failure  of  the  eradication 
campaign,  and  to  consider  the  best  steps 
which  might  now  be  taken  to  keep  the  dis. 
ease  out  of  the  United  States. 

Having  considered  carefully  all  of  the  evi- 
dence available,  the  committee  makes  th* 
following  recommendations: 

laCOMMKNDATIOWB 

1.  That  the  campaign  against  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico  shall  l>e  conducted 
on  the  following  basis:  First,  an  all-out 
effort  by  both  countries  to  hold  a  quarantine 
line  immediately  north  of  the  present  In- 
fected area.  Including  a  sterile  zone  as  wlds 
as  possible  south  of  such  line  in  which  all 
infected  and  exposed  animals  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Immediate  slaughter  and  burial,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  into 
northern  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond, extension  and  enlargement  southward  of 
that  sterile  zone  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  with  vaccination  being  employed 
by  the  commiaslon  only  as  an  adjunct  to 
quarantine. 

2.  That  It  shall  be  understood  definlt^y  by 
•II  participants  that  the  program  now  under- 
taken Is  not  an  abandonment  of  the  effort  to 
eradicate  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  this 
continent  but  Is  merely  a  postponement  of 
that  effort  untU  It  can  be  undertaken  and 
accomplished  in  a  manner  which  Is  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Mexican  people  and  tolerabl* 
to  the  Mexican  economy. 

3.  That  the  best  avaUable  scientists  and 
economists  be  assigned  Immediately  to  re- 
search and  study  In  Mexico  and  elsewher* 
on  the  disease  Itself,  its  prevention  and  con- 
trol, and  the  effect  of  the  disease  and  of  pro- 
posed eradication  methods  on  the  economy 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

4.  That  there  be  created  forthwith  th* 
office  of  executive  director  of  tills  campaign 
and  that  this  oAo*  be  filled  by  someons  of 
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tl|ere  shall  be  a  congressional  ob- 
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or 
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or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THl  ftOUS*  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedfesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  jbeen  called  by  Judge  Joseph 
J.  Moriariy.  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Nllnnesota,  to  a  speech  made  by 
Miss  Bet  y  Fossum.  a  student  at  the 
Central  E  l«h  School  of  Norwood-Young 
America.  )n  Armistice  Day  of  this  year. 
Miss  Foss  un's  speech  is  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  th^thlnking  of  our  young  people 
some  of  the  problems  which 
IS.  She  is  to  be  congratulated 
ng  stated  the  problem  so  elo- 
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thete  people.  It  U  up  to  us  to  accept  them, 
open  the  doors  of  our  hearta  to  them,  and 
tearh  them  the  American  way  of  life. 

Throughout  our  Nation  today  there  U 
friction  in  various  groups.  Such  evils  aa 
racial  and  rellgioua  prejudices  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Vlclouj  Inner  circles  are  mali- 
ciously plotting  against  our  democratic 
rights.  We  Amerlc:tns  should  form  a  leaguo 
of  honor  against  theae  evils.  Democracy 
has  always  been  carried  near  our  hearU,  an4 
let  ua  continue  to  carry  It  there. 

We.  the  young  people,  can  hold  our  heads 
high  for  we  are  proud  to  be  Americans.  But 
we  have  a  great  responsibility— in  our  hand* 
lies  the  future  of  America.  It  Is  never  too 
early  to  learn  good  citizenship  and  good  clt- 
HfT^«P  starts  In  the  home  communities. 
We  must  learn  to  respect  one  another's 
property  and  rights,  and  we  must  remember 
we  all  have  the  same  privileges,  for  we  art 
all  created  equal. 

These  men  have  made  their  appeal  to  us. 
They  have  stressed  world  peace,  lasting  peace, 
that  they  ha»e  not  fought  and  died  In  vain. 
Can  we  fall  them? 

I  quote  from  the  Reader's  Digest:  "If  there 
la  righteousness  In  the  heart  there  Is  beauty 
In  the  character.  If  there  be  beauty  In  tho 
character  there  wUl  be  harmony  In  the  home. 
If  there  la  harmony  In  the  home,  there  will 
be  order  in  the  Nation.  When  there  U  order 
In  the  Nation,  there  wUl  be  peace  In  tho 
world." 


gathered  here  today  to  honor  the 
lo  gallantly  fought  and  died  that 
we  may  Ih  •  m  comfort.  In  a  few  moments 
«e  wUl  pa  r  silent  tribute  to  these  men.  It 
Is  then  ttai  t  our  thoughts  ttim  to  those  who 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MicKlNNON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Sun- 
day Tribune,  December  7,  1947: 
CXJas  roa  Intuition  :  Oikbul  MXASiTazs.  Nor 
Paicx  FniNO 
(By  Arthur  Upgren) 

Practically  everyone  agrees  the  coat  of  liv- 
ing has  been  going  up  too  speedily.  We  may 
properly  worry  also  about  a  third  Inflation- 
boosting  round  of  wage  Increaaes  In  a  drlvs 
laimched  by  the  CIO.  Yet  I  think  we  must 
avoid  price  control  and  rationing.  The  rea- 
son la  that  even  worse  dUtortlons  then  are 
Introduced  Into  the  economy.  When  one 
price  la  controlled,  purchasing  power  la  piled 
up  In  buyers'  hands.  It  U  used  In  other 
directions  to  catise  still  more  Inflation. 

People  who  work  In  the  lines  that  bear  the 
heavy  hand  of  price  control  try  to  esiape,  i 
Tliey  try  to  And  their  Jobs  In  uncontrolled 
areaa.    No  raw  materlala  flow  Into  making 
.the   commodity    whose   price    la   contrc.ed.  i 
T^iey,  like  the  workers,  command  a  higher  | 
price  over  in  the  uncontrolled  fields. 
BOW  rr  wouts 

The    more    we    control    some    prices,    tl 
higher  all  other  prices  go.     That's  Inflatl 
In  France  the  price  of  wheat  was  control 
to  make  bread  cheap.    But  now  the  wr 
there    llowa    Into   anything    but    bread.     Itl 
helpa  make  meat  for  sale  In  black  marketa. 

The  trouble  with  price  fixing  Is  that  It 
deala  with  symptoms,  not  causes.  Two  hun- 
dred years  of  economic  hlatory  have  proved 
the  everlasting  dangers  of  price  fixing. 

What  Is  needed  are  sound  plans  to  redtioo 
the  purchasing  power  the  people  are  spend*  ' 
Itg.    That  is  a  general  measure.    Price  con« 
trol  la  a  specific  meastire.    General  measuri 
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Salaries  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or  NEW  J&asai 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  the 
RccoRD,  I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Thomas  P.  Flanagan,  publicity  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  Affiliated  Postal  Em- 
ployees Legislative  Committee,  concern- 
ing salaries  paid  postal  service  em- 
ployees, together  with  a  story  on  the  high 
cost  of  living  from  the  Newark  Evening 
News: 

Nrw  Jntsrr  AmuATD  Postal 

EMPLOTZXS  LKCISLATIVZ  COMMriTEI. 

East  Orange.  N.  J..  December  7.  1947. 
Hon.  Frank  L.  Sundstbom, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  CoNCKKSSMAN :  I  am  enclosing  the  at- 
laebod  dipping  from  the  Newark  Evening 
HeiM  of  December  3,  1947.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  tbe  New  Jersey  Affiliated  Postal  Em- 
ployees Legislative  Committee,  which  repre- 
sents 10.000  postal  employees  in  New  Jersey. 
I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  ever  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  especially  In  the 
area  of  your  congressional  district.  This 
clipping  proves  that  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  area 
la  the  highest  in  the  country  according  to  the 
latest  data  available. 

On  behalf  of  the  10,000  faithful  postal  em- 
ployeea  In  New  Jersey,  the  letter  carriers  who 
deliver  the  mall,  the  postal  clerks  who  aort 
the  mall,  the  railway  mall  clerks  who  keep 
the  malls  moving  In  ft-ansit  and  tbe  postal 
supervisors  who  Eee  that  all  functions  of  the 
great  mail  services  are  carried  out  in  an 
efficient  manner  I  plead  with  you  and  through 
you  with  tbe  Members  of  Eightieth  Congress 
to  set  favorable  on  a  substantial  basic  salary 
Increase  for  all  these  faithful  employees. 
Our  salarlea  are  fixed  by  Congress  and  we 
miist  depend  on  Congress  to  act  in  our  be- 
half. I  do  hope  that  you  will  use  yom- 
good  graces  of  your  office  to  Influence  the 
House  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Post 
Offices  to  take  early  action  on  a  basic  salary 
increase  to  meet  this  ever  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

We  will  appreciate  anything  that  you  can 
do  to  be  of  help  to  us  In  the  postal  service. 
We  will  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  us 
In  this  Congress.  With  best  wishes  to  you, 
I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  F.  Flanaoaw, 
Publicity  Director,  New  Jersey  AfflU' 
ated  Postal  Employees  Legislativa 
Committee. 

(From  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  of 

December  S,  1947 1 

CzTT   Bits  HCL  Pacz — Tors   Untted   Statsb 

WrrH  Rux  or  3.7  Pncnrr  nr  Month 

Newark  had  tbe  doubtful  distinction  of 
•spertenelng  the  biggest  monthly  Jump  In 
living  costs  In  the  country— 3.7  percent — 
according  to  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board's  latest  consumer  price  Index. 

The  Jump,  as  recorded  In  mid-September 
over  the  previous  month  was  1.6  percent  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Detroit  had  the  lowest 
Increase — 0.3  percent.  Close  behind  Newark 
for  the  price  skyrocket  sweepstakes  came 
Macon,  S.3,  and  Minneapolis.  2.9. 

The  biggest  Jump  here,  of  course,  waa  In 
food,  which  rose  6.6  percent  in  a  single 
month— enough  to  make  almost  any  house- 


wife dizzy.  Sundries  were  tip  8.6  percent, 
housefumlshlnga  3.1  percent,  fuel  0.7  per- 
cent, and  clothing  03  percent.  Only  hotislng 
■howed  no  change. 

rOOD  UP  24.e  PIXCZMT 

As  compared  to  a  year  ago,  food  costs  here 
are  up  24.6  percent,  hovisefumlshlngs  13.9 
percent,  and  sundries  8.8  percent. 

The  Jump  for  a  year  in  Newark  was  14.3 
percent,  taking  1923  as  a  base.  Figuring 
August  1939  as  a  base,  the  index  h&d  !;hot  up 
to  154.6  in  September,  as  compared  to  149.1 
the  prevlotis  month  and  1353  a  year  ago. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
Is  the  only  non-Government  agency  which 
gathers  consumers'  prices  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  full  name  of  Its  survey  Is 
Index  of  Quoted  Retail  Prices  for  Consumers' 
Goods  and  Services  Purchafied  by  Moderate- 
Income  Families. 


RatiouBg  of  Food  and  Fuel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHXTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTArlVBS 

Wednesday.  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  tcxlay  two  articles 
from  the  New  Yoi*  Herald  Tribune  which 
ought  to  give  Members  of  this  body  food 
for  thought. 

The  first  is  an  article  entitled  "Con- 
gress Gets  Bill  To  Ration  Pood  and  Fuel." 
and  the  second  is  an  article  headed 
"Russia  to  end  rations  by  January  1.  cut 
prices,  'consolidate'  ruble." 

While  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
chicanery  and  misrepresentation,  cheap 
propaganda  and  patent  deceit,  of  advo- 
cates of  the  Soviet  system.  3^t  there  is 
something  not  only  paradoxical  but  iron- 
ical about  the  fact,  if  it  Is  true,  that 
Russia  should  be  terminating  rationing 
and  economic  controls  and  reducing 
prices  at  a  time  when  the  American  peo- 
ple are  suffering  from  the  highest  prices 
in  history  and  this  Congress  is  consider- 
ing the  reestablishment  of  rationing  and 
price  fixing. 

The  situation  illustrated  by  these  arti- 
cles indicates  the  urgent  need  of  imme- 
diate action  by  this  body  to  deal  with 
our  own  social  ^nd  economic  problems 
along  democratic  lines,  and  not  along 
totalitarian  lines. 

The  articles  follow: 

CoNOBEss  Gets  Bnx  To  Ration  Food  anb 
FuxL — Hakkiman  Omns  Plan  To  Allocatb 
Ecabce  Itxms.  Extend  Expokt  Cdxbs — 
Wotnj)  Permit  United  States  To  Buy  Food 
Chops — Rkpublicans  Aee  Cool  to  Pioposals, 
Wnx  PsEss  roR  Volitntart  Pbogr-uc 

(By  Ra3rmond  J.  Blalr) 
Washinoton,  December  9. — A  sweeping 
administration  bill  to  authorize  consumer 
rationing  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  items,  pri- 
orities, allocations,  and  Inventory  control  for 
scarce  commodities,  export-control  extension, 
and  Government  ptirchase  of  entire  food 
crops  was  given  to  Congress  today. 

The  measure  Is  the  first  concrete  piece  of 
legislation  submitted  by  the  administration 
to  support  parts  of  President  TnmM.n's  em- 
battled lO-polnt  antl-lnflatlon  progrtmi  since 
he  presented  It  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress November  17. 


The  bni  was  placed  before  a  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Bubcommlttee  by  W.  AvcreU  Barrlmaa, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

It  covers  In  one  stroke  4  of  tbe  10  points 
tn  Mr.  Truman's  program.  Administration 
officials  are  preparing  suggested  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  other  6  points.  These  are: 
control  of  consumer  and  bank  credit,  regu- 
lation of  speculative  trading  on  conunodlty 
exchanges,  marketing  of  livestock  and  poul« 
try  at  lower  weights,  expansKm  of  the  volun- 
tary food-conservation  program  and  encour- 
agement of  greater  foreign  food  production, 
rrat  control,  and  selective  price  ceilings,  tJxd 
such  wage  ceUings  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain them. 

CROP   PURCRASB   StTOCXSTEO 

Although  the  administration  draft  stated 
specifically  that  it  did  not -authorize  the 
"direct  establishment"  of  maximum  prices. 
It  developed  that  the  requested  authority  to 
purchase  entire  food  crops  would  enable  the 
Government  to  fix  the  prices  of  these  crops 
and  thus  exert  indirect  price  control  upon 
consumers.  This  was  brotigbt  out  in  ques- 
tioning of  Adrian  Fisher,  Coounerce  Depcu^ 
ment  Solicitor,  by  Senator  John  S.  Coorxa, 
RepubUcan,  of  Kentucky,  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

The  initial  reaction  of  Senator  Cooper  and 
other  Republicans  waa  that  the  requested 
grant  of  authority  was  far  too  broad.  Re- 
pubUcan leaders,  therefore,  proceeded  with 
drafting  their  own  {nxigram  of  voluntary 
price  reductions  and  allocations  of  scarce 
commodities.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee,  announced  that  House  and 
Senate  Republican  leaders  would  hold  an- 
other dosed  meeting  on  their  program  to- 
morrow. The  leaders  launched  the  program 
at  a  session  last  week. 

XZFtTBLICAN    program 

The  RepubUcan  plan,  being  pushed  as  an 
alternative  to  Mr.  Truman's,  Is  based  on 
giving  the  administration  sufficient  ftuds  to 
promote  a  voluntary  Industry  program  of  re- 
ducing prices  and  sharing  scarce  goods.  Pre- 
sumably, labor  also  would  be  called  upon  to 
hold  down  its  wage  demands. 

The  administration  has  told  Congress  It 
will  try  voluntary  steps  first  before  resorting 
to  controls,  but  it  Is  opposed  to  the  Repub- 
lican emphasis  on  voluntary  means  alone. 

Secretary  Harrlman  said  today  that  volun- 
tary cooperation  by  industries  would  solve 
most  of  the  problems,  but  contended  that 
mandatory  powers  were  needed  to  force  tm- 
cooperatlve  firms  into  line  to  protect  them 
against  contractual  commitments  and  main- 
tain a  competitive  economy. 

The  heart  of  the  Republican  program  is 
to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  protect 
from  restralnt-of-trade  prosecution  firma 
which  enter  Into  price-fixing  or  allocation 
agreements  after  constiltatlon  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  administration  bUl  contains  such  a 
clause.  It  authorizes  Government  officials 
to  try  to  promote  voluntary  agreements  with 
a  view  to  averting  the  use  of  mandatory 
powers.    Then  it  adds: 

"Any  act  or  omission  \xj  such  person  or 
persona  in  compliance  with  a  written  request 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  and  with  a 
voluntary  plan  promulgated  thereunder  shaU 
not  be  the  basis  at  any  time  for  any  prosecu- 
tion or  any  civil  action  or  any  proceeding  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 

Senator  Coorb,  whose  subcommittee  had 
been  considering  only  legislation  to  extend 
export  controls  and  Federal  authority  to  allo- 
cate a  few  scarce  goods,  said  he  was  "over- 
whelmed" by  the  scope  of  the  adminlstratloa 
bill.  He  stated  that  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  act  on  the  export -control  legislation 
before  the  expected  December  19  Christmas 
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(By  Joseph  Newman) 
.  D?oember  9.— Oeorgl  M.  Malenkov. 

of  the  Politburo  of  the  Communist 

Party,  anjiounced  in  a  statement  pubUahad 

that  raUonlng  wUl  be  abolMMd 

tha  4°**!**  Ui^on    this   year.    Tha   aa- 

it  IB  of  great  Interest  and  Impor- 

jgbout  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ra  mafia  two  other  important  announce- 
menu  bei  ring  on  developOMDta  In  the  Soviet 
•oonomy  Dy  the  end  of  thla  ywr:  that  prices 
M«  to  ba  reduced  and  that  the  Soviet  cur- 
ia i  a  ba  "aanaolldatad.'* 

ikov^   dladoauraa   of   coonomle 
ba  carried  out  by  the  end  of  thla 
meana  within  the  next  3  weeks) 
in  a  report  ba  made  at  tha 
of  the   international   Communist 
Bureau  (Comlnfcrm)  In  Poland 
.    Tbe  text  of  bla  report  iUIad 
of  today's   four-page  edition  of 
Pravd'arcion^'aunUt  Party  UHWwpmpet. 

With  A  adrel  A.  Zhdanov,  aaotber  member 
of  tba  POltburo.  Mr.  Malenkov  waa  one  of 
two  aovl  )t  repiawiHattraa  at  tba  founding 
9t  tte  Co  ninXoraa  bf  tba  Oommunist  Partiaa 


of  nine  European  countries.    His  report 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  one 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Zhdanov,  who 
aounoad  tbe  division  of  the  world  into 
Moca— 4apariallst  and  antl-lmperlallst — and] 
called  for  international  action  to  under 
tbe  Marshall  plan. 

Besldea  announcing  the  end  of  ratlonl 
and  changes  In  tbe  currency,  Mr.  Malenke 
made  the  following  points: 

1.  The  current  6-year  plan  seeks  to  d« 
velop  further  the  defensive  capacity  of 
Soviet  Union  and  to  axipply  the  Soviet  ari 
forces  with  the  latest  military  technology. 

a.  The    6-y«ar    plan    U    being    revised 
Increase  the  development  of  certain  Indt 
Ules. 

3.  Tremendous  importance  Is  attached 
storing  material  and  food  reserves  requl 
for  overcoming  all  sorts  of  dlfllcultles  and 
a  true  guaranty  against  eventualities  of 
kinds. 

4.  In  view  of  the  current   Intematlc 
sl.uatlon  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  count 
the  importation  of  considerable  quantitlea  > 
equipment  from  abroad,  and  therefore  e 
forts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  graatarj 
measure  of  self-suCDclency. 

6.  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Ion  Is  now  concentrating  on  improvement 
the  quality.  Instead  of  the  quantity,  of  ' 
membership,  which  Increased  during  the 
from  3.S00.C00  to  6.300,000  at  present. 

«.  Recently    the    party    has    unleashed 
resolute  campaign  against  various  manifest 
tions  of  servility  to  the  bourgeois  culture 
the  west.     •     •     •    Survivals  of  these  f 
capitalist  notions  are  now  being  utilised 
at^ents  of  American  and  British  Imperialism^ 
who  are  sparing  no  efforts  to  find,  within  tl^ 
U.  S.  S.  R..  suitport  points  for  their  espiont' 
and  anti-Soviet  propaganda. 

7.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Commt 
nlst  Party  Is  now  preparing  a  new 
program  because  the  present  one  has 
long  obsolete,  and  U  making  changes  In  tb4 
charter  of  the  party. 

8.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Unl 
and  democratic  countries  Is  directed  t  war< 
undermining  imperialism.    •     •     •    The  rul- 
ing clique  of  American  Imperialists    * 
Is    preparing   new    war    plans    against   tt 
U.  S  S.  R. 

0.  Tbe  class  struggle  has  now  been  shift  . 
to  the  International  arena  and  here  our  part] 
Is  called  upon  to  try  Ita  weapoaa  In  battU' 
against  the  cunning  bOrtBiMBMn  of  bour^ 
geols  politics. 

10.  The  Commimlst  Party  of  the  Soviet ' 
Ion  U  selecting  and  ualnlng  cadres  capabt 
of  assuring  that  the  party  line  la  followed  ' 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Malenkov  noted  that  tbe  sue 
8<3vlet  taarraat  had  provided  "conditions  fc 
abolishing   the   ration-card   system    In 
Soviet  Union  this  year."     He  said  the  Sovl 
state  can  now  return  to  normal  commodlt 
clrcxilstlon  and  the  general  development 
production  and  constunptlon.    The  agrlc 
tural  drought  last  year,  he  said,  made  It 
•ssary  to  postpone  derationing  until  this  yai 

Mr.  Malenkov  announced  that  the  Soi' 
state  already  baa  taken  steps  to  abolish 
current  multiple-price  system  In  prepar..tu 
for  derationing. 

Since  tbe  German  Invasion  of  RussU 
1941  and  the  institution^  of  rationing,  abov 
four  different  price  levels  have  been  In  fc 
here: 

1.  For  rationed  food  and  clothing.    Tht 
are  the  lowest  prices. 

a.  For  unrationed  food  and  clothing  aol 
tn  state  stores  at  what  are  called  commerci 
piicaa.    Tbaaa  are  ustially  the  highest  prU 

S.  For  food  and  clothing  sold  by  coopaL^ 
tlvas.  Tbaaa  prices  are  below  the  commerdl 
but  blgber  than  the  rationed  prices. 

4.  For  foodsttiffs  sold  in  the  open  marki 
by  peaaants.    These  prices  fluctuate  in 
eordance  with  supply  and  demand. 
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Europe's  Wealth  ra  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oaxcoi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
the  following  editorial  from  the  News- 
SenUnal  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  of  Monday, 
December  8: 

BUaOt^'S   WXALTB  ZK  CNITSD  6TAT1S 

Will  Congress,  as  It  considers  sending  820.- 
000.000.000  abroad  to  finance  tbe  Marshall 
plan,  overlook  the  fact  that  over-all  foreign 
holdings  In  America  total  $27,000,000,000? 

The  AdminUtratlon  has  disclosed  oflScially 
through  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Zntemational  Problems,  that  gold  holdings 
of  foreign  countries  In  tbe  United  SUtes 
alooa  toUl  $14,000,000,000.  Short-term  de- 
partte  ard  long-term  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
Inveetments  amount  to  $13,000,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  NACIP. 

This  is  the  first  statement  of  foreign  hold- 
ings we  have  seen  recently.  It  should  throw 
an  entirely  different  light  on  tbe  problem  of 
appropriating  American  wealth  to  foreigners 
owning  such  vast  resources  in  this  country. 
The  $27,000,000,000  figure,  incidentally, 
surpasses  by  nearly  10  billions  the  earlier 
dladcsures  of  an  independent  survey  made 
by  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
Its  total  of  gold  and  Investments  secreted 
In  this  country  by  foreign  citizens  was  $17.- 
000.000.000.  • 

What  is  the  extent  of  holdings  by  dtlaens 
of  the  16  nations  which  banded  together 
to  ask  for  the  Marshall  plan  hand-out?  The 
Government  says  its  $13,000,000,000,  which  Is 
only  3  billions  less  than  the  minimum  of 
10  billions  these  countries  say  they  must 
have. 

That  lant  the  extent  of  their  North  Ameri- 
can holdings.  Another  $2,000,000,000  is  held 
by  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  approxi- 
mately $11,300,000,000  by  other  countries. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  spokesmen  said 
that  while  the  earlier  NANA  revelations 
seemed  startling  at  the  time,  they  actually 
wen  highly  conservative  in  contrast  to 
oAeial  reporU. 

There  are  other  things  Americans  would 
like  to  know.  What  portion  of  the  United 
States  wealth  is  held  by  governments  and 
what  poitlon  by  individuals?  How  much 
revenue  is  thus  realized?  If  the  amount  is 
considerable,  to  what  extent,  if  any.  is  it 
being  invested  in  rehabilitated  business  en- 
terprises in  EXirope? 

Part  of  the  answers  may  come  If  Repre- 
sentative WjiLTia  NoRBLAD.  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  wins  approval 
for  his  Joint  resolution  requiring  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Commerce  Department  to  list 
ovraers  of  foreign  holdings  and  all  related 
Information  within  30  days.  This  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  Cong^ress  before  it  acts 
on  any  European  recovery  plan. 

It  will  be  noted  that  It  was  Representative 
NoEBLAD,  a  rival  party  spokesman,  and  not 
the  administration,  who  released  the  report. 
The  Oregonlan  demands  legal  steps  for  forc- 
ing use  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  huge  hoard  of 
Suropean  wealth  in  effecting  the  Continent's 
recovery. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  of  the  Marshall 
plan  provision  that  the  beneficiaries  must 
demonstrate  ability  to  help  themselves  as  a 
condition  of  assistance. 

Here,  then,  is  the  acid  test  of  bow  much 
the  16  nations  want  to  reaUze  help  from 
their  own  resources. 


"But."  It  may  be  said,  "twlng  rescoreet  of 
Individuals  would  be  confiscation." 

Let's  see.  One  ctf  the  big  arguments  for 
tbe  Marshall  plan  Is  that  this  country  is  so 
rich  and  well  off  that  It  can  easily  nfford  to 
give  aid.  To  some  extent,  this  Nation  can. 
But  the  $20,000,000,000  program  would  entaU- 
sacrifices  and  foul  up  otir  economy.  Before 
that's  done,  Isnt  it  logical  that  western 
Europe  should  first  draw  on  its  own  rtsources, 
private  or  Government-owned?  Otherwise, 
the  American  citizen  wUl.  In  effect,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  legalized  confiscation  thst  comes 
with  excessive  taxes,  higher  prices,  tind  fur- 
ther scarcities  of  vital  commodities. 


Benefits  Versas  Costs  m  Federal  Spendinr 


Troman  Is  TaUdnj^  Us  Into  a  Meat  Famine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREM 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  farmers  of  my  district — and  It  is 

an  important  agricultural  area — are  con- 
cerned with  the  President's  threat  of  ra- 
tioning and  price  controls,  and  with  what 
those  messages  will  do  to  the  already 
short  supply  of  food.  Many  farmers  al- 
ready have  begun  to  curtail  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  a  constituent  in  my 
home  county,  which  is  an  Indictment  of 
the  wasteful  and  contradictory  farm 
policy  of  this  Administration: 

Pleasant  Vauxt  Rakch, 
Elm  Grove,  Wis..  December  4. 1947. 
Representative  Glznn  R.  Davis. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Sib:  President  Truman's  threat  of 
rationing  and  price  roll -backs  Is  seriously  dls- 
cotiraglng  food  production.  Why  don't  you 
check  with  a  ntunber  of  farmers  to  find  out 
how  much  they  are  curtaUlng  their  opera- 
tions as  a  result? 

We  think  an  accurate  survey  would  show 
an  alarming  decline.  This  Is  psrtlally  due 
to  the  short  corn  crop  and  poor  prospects 
for  vrtnter  wheat,  but  fear  of  rationing  la 
making  It  acutely  worse. 

Truman  is  talking  us  Into  a  meat  famine. 
The  hoarders  already  are  buying  up  meat. 
You  can  show  the  people  where  the  blame 
really  belongs  by  revealing  the  damage  that 
ration  and  roll -back  threats  are  doing. 

If  you  get  the  facts,  the  tables  will  be 
turned  and  Truman  will  be  over  his  own 
pork  barrel.  The  only  conceivable  way  to 
head  off  high  prices  and  critical  food  declines 
Is  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce. 

Com  Is  short,  but  to  counterbalance  it,  we 
have  one  of  the  best  hay  and  protein  feed 
croijs  in  history.  Humans  can't  «?at  hay. 
Livestock  feeders  can  convert  it  Irto  milk 
and  meat  and  conserve  on  grain — if  ration- 
ing and  roll-backs  are  not  on  their  list  of 
worries. 

Further,  if  you  will  investigate  the  Federal 
Government's  own  meat  graders,  ^rou  will 
find  that  they  themselves  are  the  cause  of 
wasteful  cattle  fattening— by  Insisting  on  an 
overfat  carcass  for  prime  and  cholc<!  grades. 
Tender,  tasteful  meat  can  be  prodU(»d  with 
half  the  com  required  for  prime  beef — and 
housewives  like  It  better.  The  UnlUid  States 
meat  grading  system  la  itself  encouraging  a 
lard-type  beef,  like  the  old  lard-t/pe  hog. 
which  Is  wrong  and  wasteful. 
Cordially  yours. 

Cabltom  D.  Stoodaxo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  delivered  an 
address  on  December  4.  before  the  Con- 
gress oi  American  Industry,  In  New  York 
City,  on  the  subject  Benefits  Versus  Costs 
In  Federal  Spending.  I  commend  this 
address  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Members 
of  the  House. 

Gentlemen  of  tha  Congress  of  American 
Industry,  the  topic  which  you  have  given 
me  the  prlvUege  of  discussing  with  you— 
Benefits  Versus  Costs  In  Federal  Spending — 
baa  a  certain  ring  of  familiarity.  I  remem- 
ber that  this  topic  was  discussed  frequently 
in  the  debates  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
One  would  find  much  &ho\ii  It  in  the  pages 
of  the  CoMCKESsioNAL  RECORD.  In  fact.  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  pages 
of  the  CoNGKESsioNAL  RzcoBD  for  1047  deals 
directly  or  indirectly  with  this  subject. 

In  yoiu-  invitation  to  me  you  suggested 
that  I  outline  what  I  believe  to  be  "social 
values  attainable  through  liberal  exercise  of 
Federal  Government  spending  powers."  Per- 
haps first  of  all  we  had  better  take  a  look 
at  that  word  "liberal"  which  means  so  many 
different  things  to  different  people.  You 
may  remember  Kipling's  story  of  tbe  man 
who  Invited  all  the  animals  In  the  world  to 
a  feast.  He  assembled  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  of  every  sort, 
whereupon  one  big  animal  rose  up  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  swallowed  all  the  as- 
sembled food  at  one  mouthful  and  grumbled 
at  the  stinginess  of  the  meal.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  Scotchman  who  woke  up 
one  morning  and  said  to  his  wife,  "Maggie, 
it's  ma  birrrthday!  Spare  na  expense!  Gle 
the  canary  blrrd  another  seed!" 

I  believe  too  that  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject we  should  keep  In  mind  the  simple  defi- 
nition that  Government  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  those  things  for  the  common 
good  which  could  not  be  effectively  done 
by  individual  citizens  or  States  acting 
separately. 
i.TTwrnAT.  viasTTs  WASTKrui.  spzin>ma  paocaAX 

In  my  opinion,  liberal  spending  means  a 
program  that  avoids  both  extremes,  that  of 
extravagance  and  that  of  parsimony.  It 
should  be  meastirable  by  many  of  the  cri- 
teria by  which  sotmd  private  Investment  la 
measured.  Such  criteria  Include  examina- 
tion of  the  soxmdnees  of  the  objective,  tha 
wisdom  and  efficiency  of  administration,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
light  of  the  expense  incurred.  In  making 
such  an  evaluation  there  is  one  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  Government  and  moat 
private  spending.  While  many  governmental 
projects  are  self -liquidating  and,  therefore, 
may  be  assessed  on  an  accounting  basis, 
others  find  their  justification  in  social  values 
that  increase  the  productivity  and  wealth  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  a  dollar-and-cent  yardstidt. 

It  should  be  particularly  emphasized  that 
liberal  spending  does  not  mean  wasteful 
spending.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Btbd,  for  whose  ability.  Industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  sincerity  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, is  to  speak  to  you  on  this  same 
topic.  He  will  doubtless  call  to  your  atten- 
tion many  Instances  of  overlapping  and  du- 
plication of  work  in  the  Federal  Govecnmant 
■tructure.    This  Is  an  extremely 
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problem  whl«:  i  hM  engaged  the  Utention  of 
rucce«<ling  it  nalnUitnitlone  orer  a  long  pe- 
lt will  be  a  continuing  prob- 

nmJaetlon  and  admlnUtratlon 

are  contlnulnf  problems  In  any  large  bual- 
nesi.  GoTernt  lent  or  private. 

CQngvm  achieved  lome  exicceea  In 
It'ielf  throiigh  the  Reorganl- 
1940  and  ahould  show  further 


political  partlee.  recognizing  the  need  for 
equalization  of  educational  opport\inlty 
among  our  citizens,  are  advocating  Federal 
aid  to  the  State*  for  general  education  pur- 


linproiremenb|  as  the  new  changw  are 
dantood.      A 
■todylng  now 
the  tMcutive 
•a  to  avcid 


un- 
nonpartisan     i.ijiiiinlMlrin    ta 
to  malw  sMggMtloiM  m  to  how 
braaoh  iMiy  be  roorganlsed  so 
__  ukeeeaMury  dupltcatkn  ci  work 

tn  Ito  sftvcral  kgeaotaa.  These  are  good  signs. 
Certainly,  in  ;he  performance  of  the  Oovem- 
men'.'s  bU8ln<  ss  waste  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  uid  esceealv*  personnel  should 
^  remoted  from  the  pay  rolls.  A  sane 
i^Midtng  pre  :ram  does  not  preclude  either. 


um*w*a  paooBAM  aa  ota 

IMSMT  rrssLV 
At  tto*  out4t  tt  Bbeuld  be  reallaed  that  the 
American  peo  )la  have  shown  toclal  consolous- 
years.  Contrary  to  current 
^  by  aome.  the  OoTemment- 
_  pro(  ran  ta  not  a  fad  that  has  devel- 
overnlg  u  or  evsn  with  the  advent  of 
the  Bo-called  H»w  Daal.  Our  Oovernmenfs 
aSoru  to  taki »  car*  of  >u  eltiaena  and  to  pro- 
mou  projteti  of  national  benefit  art  M  old 
ia  Um  Oovari  imtnt  itself. 

LH  w  lak  >  a  quick  backward  look  »i  tha 
development  of  OovenuMBi  spending  ••  U 
kM  a<li.pied  itself  u»  MM  flMngtng  nt«ta  of 
fUr  eountry.  and  lh»  evolution  of  our  social 
MMI  •conomi'  inetiiutioMs    from  ih*  earlleal 
daft  of  out  I  >publle  the  Pederal  Oovtmmant 
toSi  iMponi  bitity  for  national  aurvlval  and 
tMUrtly.    An  early  step  tn  meeting  the  needs 
«|  a  young  tcople  was  the  establiahmi>nt  of 
tta  Poet  OAa  Oapartment  In  1704.    Prderal 
■pending  for  internal  improvements,  such  M 
highways  am   canala.  was  the  subject  of  early 
and  bitter  di  bate  on  constitutional  ground*. 
Praaldent  llidlson  vetoed  such  a  bUl  In  1817. 
Large-scale  1  ederal  spending  on  highways  did 
Bol  taka  pUae  until  passage  of  the  Federal 
AM  Road  Act  of  10 1«.    By  that  time  the  prob- 
lem to  be  de  ilt  with  had  abanged.    Develop- 
ment of  the  lutomoblle.  tha  rapid  settlement 
of  the  counti  y.  and  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  indusfrlil  life  of  our  Nation  had  made 
IntersUte  h!i  ihwavs  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern.    lnde<il.   all    forms   of   transportation 
have  rltjhtlu  ly  come  to  be  considered  matters 
of  national   Importance.     The  Federal  Gov- 
emment,  an  1  alao  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments ga  »e  huge  granu  of  land,  as  well  aa 
■ubsldlea  anl  other  favors,  to  the  rallroada 
of  the  count  7.    Thia  uae  of  Federal  property. 
Uka  the  Hob  lastcart  Act  of  1863.  brought  the 
iBeatiaBaMa  aoelal  gain  resulting  from  the 
opening  up  of  the  continent  to  aettlement. 
thus  eontrlbitlng  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  productlv  (  wealth  which  haa  characterized 
our  history.    The  construction  ot  canals,  the 
Improvemen    of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  un- 
dertaking o '  such  projecta  aa  the  Panama 
Oanal.   the   Mlfslsslppl   River   Improvement, 
and  the  lnt«  rroastal  waterway  have  all  been 
projects   of   the   Federal   Oovamment.     Wa 
have  come  i   loog  way  l««a  the  thinking  o( 
an  earlier  d  ky  tas  thla  rMpaet.    A  need 

there,  and  ti  le  need  was  met. 
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education  was  bitterly  eon- 
I  cclallstlc  at  the  time  of  its  adop- 
ts iSKignl— rt  as  one  of  our  moat 
While  the   financing 
thua  far  a  responsl- 
antlrely  by  the  Statea  and 
tha  Federal  Government 
by  enacting  'ho  liorrell  Land 
.  Act  In  1863  under  which  mll- 
of  land  were  granted  to  promote 
Slaty -nine   such   colleges   were 
Today  members  of  both  major 


cx>MMOM  irixDa  axQxnu  covzaNiczirr 

KXPXNDrrXTUS 

In  theee.  and  numerous  other  Instancea.  It 
will  be  seen  that  action  was  taken  In  response 
to  a  need  and  not  t)ecauae  of  some  theory  of 
planning  or   In   order   to  centralize   power. 
We  have  baoama  a  great  Nation  because  "^  '^ 
have  kept  ouiMlfaa  flexible;  because  we  h.    ^ 
kept  marching  forward.    Yet.  at  all  times  In 
our  hU-.tory  there  have  been  those  who  lagged 
a  llttli)  behind  the  proceaaion. 
paaaavATioN  or  NA-nniAL  acsoxTicsa  lo  to 
NA-noNAi.  am  raockAJca 
As  we  look  back  at  the  pattern  of  our  evolu- 
tion, we  see  that  almost  all  the  programs  of 
today  have   their  rooU  In  earlier  develop- 
ments.    For  example,   as   cur   Irrep'.aceab'.e 
naturiU  resoxirces  began  to  be  sertcusly  de- 
pleted.  we  undertook  meastiree  for  their  con- 
servation and  improved  use.    In  1839  Con- 
greas  gave  the  first  appropriation  for  agri- 
cultural reecarch.    The  Bureau  of  Biological 
Surve?  was  established  In  1B88:  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Husbandry  In  1884;  the  Btuoau  oi 
PUhertee  In  1871:  and  the  developiwH  oC< 
agrtoultural  txperlmtnt  stations  In  the  varU 
ous  Hutes  was   authortfed   by   the   Hatch 
Act  of  1887.    The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  snd 
the  Bureau  at  lotU  were  created  In  1001.    All 
of  thf;e  pfOframi  wera  underuksn  in  racof* 
nition  of  the  ioelal  yalUM  to  be  obtatiMd  M 
helping  to  tmprota  afrteultural  adlliMv  aM 
to  MMMrve  our  rtsoiireea  by  mtans  of  gov* 
A  research  -^nd  lachnloal  help.   From 
beginnings  have  blossomed  our  scni 
conterration  program  and  our  many  valuabla 
research  programs  of  today. 

As  early  aa  1801  Congrwa  sat  aside  1.800.* 
000  acree  of  land  for  forest  reeervee.  In  lOOt 
the  Bureau  of  r^restry  was  esUbltahad. 
which  became  In  1905  the  Foreat  Sarrlea  of 
the  United  Statea.  A  great  movement  for 
reclamation  and  Irrigation  based  on  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1933  waa  undertaken  during 
tha  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Tha 
■oelal  value  of  all  theee  meaaurea  was  rec- 
ognised aa  contributing  not  only  to  our  na- 
tional proapority  but  to  our  very  survival. 
It  waa  reeogBlaed  also  that  these  problrma 
could  not  be  aucceas fully  met  by  Indlvlduala 
acting  In  their  private  capacity.  They  wera 
of  national  scope. 

CONSXSVATION  Or  HUMAN  axsoTTscxs  ucroaTAMT 

COAL 

As  otir  country  developed  and  aa  our  whole 
system  of  production,  both  agricultural  and 
Indtistrial.  became  less  a  matter  of  Individ- 
ual skill  and  more  a  matter  of  maas  produc- 
tion sclentincally  ortanttad.  new  problema 
aroae.  Just  aa  in  tha  pioneer  days  when  we 
did  not  recognize  that  oiir  natural  rescurcea 
would  not  last  forever  unless  conserved,  so 
did  we  not  at  that  time  foresee  the  prcb'.ema 
of  individual  seciirlty  which  a  more  matura 
economy  would  present.  However,  conseni-a- 
tion  of  our  htunan  laaourcea  was  a  natural 
atap  to  atxcecd  uiaaswrta  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  resources. 

Serlcus  dislocations  in  o\ir  economy  re- 
sulted in  the  Faderal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1910 
and  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923. 
Such  precursors  of  our  present  farm-sup- 
port program  came  because  It  had  been 
found  ttxat  the  welfare  of  individual  farm- 
ers was  of  vital  importance  to  the  wc:'Are 
of  the  Nation  aa  a  whole,  and  that  cb.i:  .  -  d 
conditions  had  made  Impossible  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  farmer  on  aa, 
indlvlduallatlc  basis. 
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These  ezamplee  that  I  have  cited  aeem  ta 
me  to  demonatrate  that  the  scope  of  our  ob* 
jectlvea   haa   progreaaivelj   widened  in   ra»| 


problems.    TTit 
radual.  far  ante- 
lew  Deal.    More- 
Change  has  cor- 
reclion  of  man's 
ttlon  to  the  fact 
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Tt  is  now  obvious  that  this  legislation  ia  only 
further  evidence  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  enabling  our  Government  to 
meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  its  dtl- 
sens. 

While  It  Is  true  that  no  new  social  legis- 
lation was  enacted  during  the  last  session, 
much  was  Introduced.  In  my  opinion,  there 
will  be  new  social  legislation  passed  in  sev- 
eral fields  in  the  next  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress. No  less  an  authority  than  Senator 
Tait.  policy  maker  for  the  majority  party 
and  an  avowed  candidate  for  his  party's 
presidential  nomination,  has  affirmed  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  play  a  wide 
and  substantial  role  in  the  whole  range  of 
social  welfare  and  social  security.  In  some 
of  his  campaign  speeches  throughout  the 
West  a  few  weeks  ago  he  even  came  within 
shouting  distance  of  the  New  Deal  objective 
of  using  Government  to  achieve  social  secu- 
rity for  those  who  cannot  achieve  aocial 
security  for  themselves. 

APFLT   THS   TASOSTTCK   OF   FSACTICAUTT 

Let  us  examUie  a  few  programs  of  unques- 
tionable valua  which  were  ao  strongly  oppoeed 
at  one  time  and  which  stlH  are  threatened 
by  a  few  perennial  snipers.  During  the  war 
period  our  farmers  were  urged  to  produce  to 
the  utmost  food,  fiber,  and  vegetable  oils. 
Although  the  war  la  over,  the  need  of  tha 
world  for  food  U  still  as  great  as  sver.  Mil- 
lions of  ptople  depend  upon  our  production 
to  save  them  from  starvation.  Thta  all- 
out  tffort  has  Inevitably  meant  unusual  dt- 
pletlon  of  the  soil  from  which,  tvsn  In  pre- 
war days,  fertility  was  being  dralnad  off  year 
by  ytar.  Ths  dollars-and*cents  value  of  tht 
BoU-oonsarvatlon  program  la  demonstrated 
by  Ibt  results  of  a  cartful  survey  made  by  ths 
■oil  Conservation  Bervice  In  104S  which  com- 
parod  oonserystlon-trested  farms  with  sim- 
ilar farms  on  which  an  average  of  only  about 
half  as  much  conservation  work  had  bsen 
dons.  The  resulu  showed  that  the  conser- 
▼atlon-treatcd  farms  bac'  an  average  Incoms 
of  87,332,  compared  wftb.  8A.0A0  for  com- 
parable slae  farms  not  so  treated,  or  an  aver- 
age of  84.90  an  acre  mors.  Moreover,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  soli  erosion  has  cost 
the  country  up  to  814,000,000.000  since  1933. 
This  figure  Includes  direct  cost  to  farmera, 
silting  of  reservoirs  and  harbors,  fiood  dam- 
age, damage  to  hlghwaya  and  tranaportatlon 
facilities  and  other  measurable  costs.  It  does 
not  Include*  such  Items  as  reduced  purchas- 
ing power,  reduced  tax  value  of  eroded  lands 
or  Impairment  to  health  and  community  wel- 
fare. In  the  same  period  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tk>n  Service  haa  spent  8480,000,000  in  Its  fight 
to  stop  the  waste  of  our  one  basic  aiul  abso- 
lutely essential  resource — the  soil.  Prom  the 
resulU  sttained  with  this  expenditure  It 
seems  that  an  even  greater  effort  would  be 
Justlfled  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devas- 
tating and  Irreparable  waste  that  atlll  exists 
on  much  of  our  farm  land  today. 

It  may  t>e  argued  that  aoU  conservation  Is 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.  Bxperience  has  taught  us  that  while 
this  philosophy  sovmds  good.  It  accompUabes 
little.  Soli  losses  In  the  United  Stales  total 
more  than  6.000.000,000  tons  annually. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  in  this 
country  ta  already  ruined.  In  a  normal  pro- 
duction year  erosion  by  wind  and  water  re- 
moves 21  times  as  much  plant  food  from 
the  soil  as  is  removed  In  the  crops  sold  off 
thta  land.  Soil  conservation  ta  the  Nation's 
business  and  as  such  must  be  attended  to  by 
Federal  encouragement  and  direction.  The 
dust  clouds  which  depleted  the  topeofl  of 
large  parts  of  Kansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Colorado  in  1934  are  tlxreatening  again.  If 
thay  ratam  they  can  be  as  portentous  in  their 
moaning  as  were  the  clouds  which  rose  from 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hlroehlma.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  the  eure 
ruination  of  this  country  by  refusing  to  taka 
steps  to  avoid  further  soil  depletion. 


Ifay  I  point  out  here  that  at  least  part  of 
the  mldwestem  plains  that  suffered  the  tor- 
tures at  the  "dust  bowl"  in  1934  is  no  longer 
afraid.  Thta  Is  because  of  the  expenditure 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  little  money 
and  a  little  effort  a  few  years  ago.  The  pro-  ■ 
posal  by  President  Roosevelt  of  a  shelter  belt 
met  with  widespread  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion. The  Louisville  Courier -Journal  In  a 
recent  editorial  says: 

"Cynics  scoffed  that  the  trees  would  never 
grow  in  that  arid  soil.  People  in  general 
were  skeptical  over  a  scheme  to  pin  down 
the  soil  in  an  area  as  vast  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror's dream.  There  is  not  mxich  talk 
about  the  shelter  belt  these  days,  but  nobody 
laughs  at  It  any  more.     It  has  WOTked." 

The  cost  to  the  Pederal  Government  was 
815.000,000.  A  quarter  billion  trees  were  set 
out,  of  which  00  percent  sinrlved.  As  with 
most  Government  programs,  now  that  it  has 
proved  Itself  It  has  been  accepted.  The 
Courier- Journal  proceeds: 

"Acceptance  of  the  program  has  been  quiet 
but  dectalve.  The  conservative  magazine 
Business  Week  notes  that  'many  farmers 
credit  the  shelter  belU  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  still  on  their  land  today.'*  It  describes 
the  benefits  In  this  way:  'The  shelter  belts 
have  modified  winds  and  kept  crops  from 
blowing  out  of  the  ground  or  being  smoth- 
ersd  by  dust;  they  have  curbed  soil  erosion, 
conserved  ground  moUture  on  protaoted 
fields  by  checking  svaporatlon,  Improved  soil 
fertility,  and  possibly  increased  rainfall. 
Tbsy  have  brought  mlllloxis  of  birds  to  attack 
Insect  p«ats.\ 

"Nobody  knows  how  many  squars  miles 
of  farm  land  bavt  bttn  savtd  by  ths  slitltsr 
betu,  and  how  many  mors  have  materially 
benefited.  Statistics  art  oolorlass  thlngi 
anyway,  oompartd  to  tht  tvidtnct  of  our 
own  tytt.  A  trip  through  the  mldwtaurn 
plains  ta  a  revtlatlon,  tor  thtrt  acrots  many 
hundreds  of  miles  U  fresh  green  tvldtnot 
of  restored  land,  happy  and  productive,  savad 
for  the  Nation  irom  hoptleas  waste." 

Forest  conservation  Is  another  etttntial 
program  which  U  the  business  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Thta  program  ta,  of  course,  allied  with 
that  of  soil  conservation.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  showed  that 
in  the  past  86  years  our  total  volume  of 
standing  saw  timber  has  decreased  44  per- 
cent. The  present  annual  drain  on  our  aaw 
timber  ta  60  percent  in  excess  of  annual 
growth.  Overcuttlng  of  the  forests  was 
enormovisly  and  necessarily  Increased  during 
the  war.  Now  three-fourths  of  all  private 
commercial  forest  land  ta  divided  into  hold- 
ings which  average  only  63  acres.  The  cut- 
ting practice  on  such  small  holdings  ta  re- 
ported as  from  poor  to  destructive.  Nation- 
wide standards  for  forest  regtilation.  devel- 
opment of  a  sustained-yield  basis  of  cutting, 
and  the  adequate  protection  of  our  publicly 
owned  forest  lands  are  of  urgent  and  imme- 
diate need. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  dtatressed  farmers 
and  unemployed  agricultural  wcu-kers  are 
concentrated  In  regions  where  the  resoxirces 
of  the  area  have  been  wrecked  by  erosion 
and  deforestation.  And  yet  today  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  spent  on 
conservation.  History  clearly  shows  that  a 
sure  road  to  a  Nation's  collapse  ta  refusal 
to  conserve  Its  natural  resources. 

Another  highly  desirable  and  self -liqui- 
dating program  is  the  Instirance  of  bank  de- 
posits. On  September  9  of  this  year  the 
Ciialrman  of  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  announced  that  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  had  been  accelerated  by  retire- 
ment of  more  than  half  of  the  capital  initi- 
ally subscribed  to  the  Corporation.  The  sum 
repaid  amounted  to  8146,505,350,  retiring  In 
full  the  8139.000,000  originally  subscribed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  87,500,000  of 
the  $150,000,000  subscribed  by  the  Treastiry. 
The  remainder  of  the  original  capital  wUl 


be  retired  tn  annual  sums.  Note  that  the 
coontry  ta  now  well  Into  its  fourth  year  with- 
out a  bank  failure.  I  venture  to  say  thst  few 
would  now  abandon  this  program,  which  at 
its  Inception  was  fotight  by  many  bankers 
and  businessmen. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  illustrationa 
of  the  practical  value  of  Federal  programs. 
I  could  detail  for  you  the  lowered  farm  pro- 
diiction  costs  and  the  increase  In  land  values 
resulting  from  the  REA  program  which  haa 
brouf^t  electricity  to  thousands  of  rural 
homes  and  farms.  Not  only  ta  the  REA  pro- 
gram ahead  In  self -amortization,  but  It  haa 
pointed  the  way  for  private  power  companies 
to  serve  rural  areas — a  venture  which  the 
private  companlea  had  almost  completely 
neglected.  Despite  the  opposition  and  pro- 
tests of  most  of  the  private  companies  to  the 
REA  program,  there  ta  much  evidence  to 
support  the  belief  that  the  program  has 
been  a  boon  to  private  electrical  companies. 
There  ta  room  for  further  expansion  of  rural 
electrification  and,  at  the  same  time,  larger 
aalea  of  electricity  by  private  companies. 

I  could  describe  the  self-liquidating  power 
projects  and  the  great  reclamation  projects 
of  our  Western  States.  I  could  mention  tha 
great  TVA  project  which  contributed  tre- 
mandotialy  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  X 
could  point  out  the  farm-tenant-loan  pro- 
gram which  ta  ahead  In  lu  payments  to  tha 
Federal  Govtrnmtnt  for  tht  monty  loaned 
to  tnabit  farm  ttnants  to  baoomt  farm  own* 
trt.  But  tlmt  will  not  ptrmlt  an  examina- 
tion of  thaet  programs  ont  by  ont,  Suflloa 
It  to  rtptat  that  tht  Bightttth  Ooogrttt  mada 
tffort  to  rtptal  outright  aalthar  such  meaa- 
urea as  thtst,  nor  any  of  tha  great  programa 
of  human  wtlfart  Itgialatton  dtvtloptd  dur- 
ing tht  ytars  of  tht  Ntw  Dtal.  Thta  ttama 
a  oltar  Indication  of  a  gtntral  public  rtoof- 
nitlon  of  tht  valut  of  thttt  programa. 

coortaATtoM  sarwaiw  rsnauL  and  btati 
oovxaKMnrrs 

Thtrt  art  two  important  controvtrslts 
about  which  discussions  of.  Federal  expend!- 
turea  so  often  center.  The  first  of  these  ta 
the  dlvtalon  of  responsibility  as  between  tha 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  local 
communities.  The  second  ta  the  over-all 
size  of  the  budget. 

Cooperation  of  the  various  governmental 
units  ta  essential  to  a  democratic  solution  of 
the  first  problem.  A  Judicious  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  controta  should  be 
maintained.  Where  Federal  financing  and 
supervtalon  ta  employed,  administration 
should  be  decentralized  as  far  as  practicable 
and  local  advisory  committees  should  con- 
stantly supply  the  grass-roots  thinking 
which  will  keep  such  programs  close  to  the 
people.  Where  ftinds  are  granted  to  the 
States  on  a  matching  basta,  provision  must 
be  made  for  adequate  standards  of  use. 
Again,  we  must  seek  a  middle  course,  avoid- 
ing Federal  dictatorship  but  maintaining  the 
broad  national  interest. 

HOW  KT7CB  OAK  WX  AFTOKD  TO  SPXMDf 

With  regard  to  the  over-all  size  of  tha 
budget,  it  ta  clear  that  thta  should  bear  a 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  national  Income. 
If  our  expenditures  serve  to  maintain  pui- 
chasing  power  and  productivity  on  a  high 
level,  a  large  budget  can  be  Justlfled.  Cer- 
tainly It  has  been  proved  clearly  during  the 
course  of  the  efforts  to  cut  the  present  budget 
that  we  cannot  rettim  to  the  prewar  level 
of  spending.  Not  only  have  coe's  risen, 
but  we  are  committed  to  many  new  item*  of 
expenditure.  We  are  maintaining  the  armed 
services  at  a  level  greatly  higher  than  prewar 
size;  we  have  very  large  expenses  related  to 
the  veterans  program;  we  have  commitments 
of  Increasing  size  and  virgency  for  foreign 
rehablliatlon  and  emergency  aid. 

Even  a  casual  analysta  of  the  itons  of 
present  government  expenditures  should 
convince  anyone  that  we  can  never  revert  to 
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as  a  whole.    The  same  coaaapt  may  be  ap- 
plied frvPf^^T  to  sttidlaa  of  aagBMBU  of  our 
economy.    For  this  reason  I  have  Joined  witb 
aaveral  other  Senators  In  InUoduclng  a  bill 
which  would  provide  Government  aid  in  tha 
form  of  studies  and  technical  advice  in  tha 
tadustrlallzatlon    of    luiderdeveloped    areaa. 
These  areas  are  to  be  found  In  all  sections 
of  the   Nation.     The   reorientation  of   such 
areaa  so  that  they  would  contribute  mora 
fuUy  to  our  total  national  prosperity  U  an 
iBportant  task  In  our  poatwar  reconstruction. 
TO  sum  up.  gantlamen.  a  liberal  spending 
profram  la  daatrable  In  government  as   in 
biMlnsas  to  the  extent  that  It  brlnga  resulta. 
Aa  a  Matlon.  we  have  rsciofntesrt  tlkla  tbrough- 
out  our  Uatory.    We  haMkMa  — t>Ma  ia 
adapting  gusarwrnenttl  pawpMna  to  ehanaad 
nssds     and     elrcuBataaeaa.     Reeent     y>  '<rs 
hava  brought  mora  rapid  and  far-raact.;ug 
changea  than  tha  world  has  ever  before  seen. 
Wa  must  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  with 
foraalght.  Imagination,  and  vigor.     Busineaa 
laadershlp  can  make  an   ouutandlng  con- 
tribution as  it  addreaasa  Itsalf  to  construc- 
tive action  and  forward-looking  goeU.    Tho 
spirit   which   developed   the   greatcat   tech- 
nology that  the  world  has  ever  known  can 
bring  equal  ingenuity  to  bear  upon  the  com- 
plai  social  and  economic  problems  of  thia 
poatwar  era.    New  coocapts  will  be  required; 
new  experlmenu  wUI  bavo  to  be  undertaken. 
In  the  businaaa  of  government  let  us  be  h.ird- 
headed  but  daring,  prudent  but  far-vUioned. 
ThIa  is  the  mixture  of  practicality  and  ideal-  I 
Ism  which  Is  needed  now  more  thsn  ever.  I 
ThU  is  the  American  tradition  which  haa 
made  cur  coimtry  great. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aOtTTH  CASOUMA 

IN  TH«  HOUS«  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  10.  1947 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  havoj 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  generosity 
of  our  people  generally  in  making  con- 
tributions in  money,  clothing,  and  U 
to  the  unfortunate  of  the  devastated  wi 
areas. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  South  and , 
are  descendants  of  Confederate  soldier*  | 
probably  have   greater   sympathies   ft 
those  in  distress  than  those  of  you  wl 
are  descendants  of  Federal  .soldiers  wl 
participated  in  the  War  Between 
States. 

Our  own  fair  Southland  was  ovex 
comparatively  speaking,  as  badly  as 
of  the  countries  in  which  recent  wi 
have  been  fought.  The  courage  of 
Confederate  soldier,  which  had  sustaln4 
him  against  overwhelming  odds  in  ba| 
tie  and  by  which  his  family  surviv* 
ultimately  restored  oiir  section  to  It 
present  state  of  prosper*ity. 

Our   people   are   contributing   gener^ 
ously    to    the    Friendship    Train 
through  other  ooUectinK  and  distributi 
agencies  of  food,  clothing,  money,  ai 
other  substances  which  will  sustain  11  f^ 
we  hope,  bring  some  degree  of  hai 
I  cannot,  of  course,  enumerat 
the    many    outstanding    contrlbutlc 
which  are  being  made.    Oftentimes 
widow's  mite  is  given  in  a  better  si 
than  larger  gifts. 
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the  RccoRD.  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Poet  of    November    29, 
1M7: 
Xa  TRX  Mamhsii.  Plan  "Ofbuttom  Rat  Holb" 

(By  Will  Clayton,  as  told  to  Beverly  Smith. 
Washington  editor  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post) 

(From  the  Man  Who  Knows:  Pormer 
Dnder  Secretary  of  State  Will  Clayton,  who 
continues  In  the  capacity  of  special  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall,  U 
prabably  better  qualified  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  Marshall  plsn  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican. In  this  article  he  reveals  findings 
which  are  based  on  the  4^  months  he  spent 
otaraeas  directing  the  first  steps  of  imple- 
manting  tbe  plan.  Before  he  was  drafted 
Into  Government  service  because  of  his 
unique  knowledge  of  world  economic  affairs. 
Clayton  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ander- 
son. Clayton  ft  Co..  a  $50,000,000  firm,  tbe 
largest  ootton  brokers  In  the  wcnrld. — Tbe 
SDrroBS.) 

The  doubts  of  those  who  are  skeptical  of 
the  Marshall  plan  are  summed  up  In  the 
eaiutlc  question:  "Is  this  'Operation  Rat 
Hole'?"  It  la  a  baartlaas  phrase,  applied  to 
a  altuation  involving  the  hunger  and  near 
daapalr  of  370,000.000  human  beings  in  west- 
cm  Europe.  And  yet  it  is  a  fair  question. 
Americans  have  every  right  to  ask  it.  It 
goes  to  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

Here  is  a  proposal  that  we  hand  over  to 
Europe,  during  the  next  4  years,  goods  and 
money  In  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000,000. 
Some  of  It  may  be  In  the  form  of  gifts  or 
grants,  some  in  the  form  of  loans.  Much  of 
It  will  not  return  to  America  In  any  tangible 
form.  This  great  outlsy  will  not  be  Just  a 
bookkeeping  transaction.  It  wUl  represent 
a  certain  continuing  strain  on  our  economy, 
a  certain  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Individual 
Americans.  There  Is  no  uae  fooling  ourselves 
about  that. 

The  American  people,  aa  I  know  them,  will 
not  refuse  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  if  they 
believe  a  great  constructive  goal  can  be  at- 
taUied.  They  wUl  ahrlnk  from  it  If  they 
believe  thar  our  aid  wlU  be  frittered  away 
by  the  recipients,  leaving  Europe  aa  badly 
off  as  before,  and  yielding  no  permanent  good 
to  America  and  the  world. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
adequately  financed  and  competently  ad- 
ministered, will  succeed;  and  that  its  success 
wUl  yield  priceless  dividends  in  world  peace 
and  security — which  also  means  American 
and  security — in  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  the  plan  will  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

In  simplest  terms,  it  Is  a  proposal  that 
America  help  western  Europe  to  save  herself 
from  economic  and  political  collapse:  that 
we  enable  these  people  to  continue  to  eat 
and  work  tmtU  they  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

If  the  plan  succeeds,  the  entire  interna- 
tional sky  wlU  brighten  like  magic.  With  the 
1$  nations  of  western  Eiirope  restored  to 
health,  production  and  cooperative  trade, 
the  world  wUl  achieve  a  new  stabUity  which 
only  a  madman  would  attempt  to  upset. 

Yet  It  must  be  admitted  that  success  Is 
not  certain.  This  is  a  risky  enterprise.  It  is 
something  new  and  strange.  As  said  by  the 
London  Observer,  "In  the  whole  hlstoi7  of 
the  world,  no  continent  has  ever  offered  to 
aave  another  from  economic  catastrophe." 
It  Is  a  task  desperately  dllDcult  and  complex. 
Moat  Americans,  and  even  many  Etiropeans. 
do  not  realize  how  doae  Europe  is  to  a  gen- 
eral breal^-down. 

The  taak  will  require  much  from  both 
America  and  Europe.  On  our  part  It  will 
Baad  a  combination  of  understanding,  firm- 
neaa.  and  tact.  We  must  not  only  send 
Europe  food,  fuel,  and  raw  materials;  we 
must    give    them    something    of    ourselves. 


These  people  are  just  beginning  to  reoover 
from  grest  shock.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
help  them  morally  and  spiritually,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  new  production  tech- 
niques and  new  btislness  ideas  which  we  de- 
veloped while  they  were  under  the  direct 
blast  of  war.  In  a  sense,  and  for  a  while,  we 
must  stand  ready  to  lead  them  by  the  hand. 
I  remember  from  chUdhood  the  verse  of 
James  Russell  Lowell:  "The  gift  without 
the  giver  is  bare."  All  this  will  bring  big 
returns  to  us,  both  in  material  and  spiritual 
things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mvist  Insist  on 
certain  wise  but  toxigh  conditions  and  stand 
firm  for  their  observance.  For  If  any  coun- 
try willfully  fails  in  its  commitments  or 
wastes  the  working  capital  provided,  it  will 
not  only  be  taking  unfair  advantage  of  us 
and  its  neighbors  but  will  be  Jeopardizing  the 
success  of  the  entire  recovery  program. 

Eiu-opeans,  for  their  part,  must  also  have 
tmderstanding  If  the  plan  Is  to  succeed. 
America  does  not  want  any  hoaannas  of 
gratitude,  but  we  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
appraisal  of  the  burden  we  are  assuming, 
and  of  our  motives — which  I  take  to  be  a 
mixture  of  ordinary  human  decency,  our  old 
tradition  of  helping  friends  in  distress,  and 
an  enlightened  self-interest — shared  by 
Europe — in  the  rebuilding  of  a  free,  prosper- 
ous, and  secure  world.  Insofar  as  Euro- 
peans swallow  the  Communist  line,  which 
depicts  us  as  a  lot  of  greedy  Imperialists, 
dumping  surpluses  In  order  to  prevent  an 
American  depression  and  to  enslave  Europe 
to  the  dollar  sign,  the  entire  program  will 
limp.  Men  who  believe  that  are  not  going 
to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  recovery  re- 
quires. Only  If  Europeans  catch  the  spirit 
of  this  program,  feel  the  pull  of  this  mighty 
effort  In  friendly  cooperation  between  ootm- 
tries  and  continents,  will  they  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  great  commitments  which  their 
governments  have  made  on  their  behalf. 

These  commitments,  agreed  upon  by  the 
delegates  of  16  nations  meeting  In  Paris, 
constitute  the  best  answer  we  have  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  program  Is 
Operation  Rathole.  They  are  Europe's  reply 
to  our  offer  of  aid,  her  promise  of  good  faith 
and  self-help.  They  set  forth  an  unprece- 
dented schedule  of  production,  stabilization, 
and  mutual  cooperation.  I  doubt  if  most 
Americans  realize  what  extraordinary  efforts 
the  16  countries  are  thus  pledging.  For 
example,  in  production  these  European 
countries  are  planning,  during  the  next  4 
years,  an  expansion  from  present  levels  on 
a  scale  comparable  to  that  achieved  by  the 
United  States  imder  the  war  pressures  of 
1940  to  1944. 

The  long-range  value  of  the  Marshall  plan 
to  all  concerned  depends  largely  upon  these 
various  European  commitments — their  ex- 
tent, their  feasibility,  their  probability  of 
performance.  But  before  discussing  the 
background  and  detail  of  these,  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  what  I  said  about  the 
risks  in  this  enterprise. 

I  have  said  that  the  success  of  the  plan 
is  not  certain.  There  is  a  possibility  that  our 
objectives  may  not  be  attained.  But  newr 
forget  that  we  must  Judge  it  in  terms  of  the 
alternative.  If  we  were  to  say  to  Exirope 
today :  "We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  cannot  give 
you  any  further  assistance,"  then  we  know 
what  would  happen  In  Europe.  There  is  no 
imcertainty  about  that.  The  grim  down- 
ward spiral,  in  which  each  critical  shortage 
begets  other  shortages,  would  move  faster. 
Spots  of  starvation  would  appear  and  spread 
as  panic  drove  remaining  food  supplies  into 
hiding.  Shortages  of  coal  and  raw  materials 
would  progressively  shut  down  the  power- 
houses and  factories.  Disorder,  riots  and 
chaos  would  follow. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  would  seem  inevita- 
ble that  communism  would  take  over  In  both 
Italy  and  France.  The  Commimist  Party  is 
in  the  minority  in  each  of  these  cotmtries. 


tout  la  headad  by  leadera  tratnad  in   tha 

technique  of  street  fighting,  revolution  and 
the  seizure  of  power  in  emergencies. 

This  would,  in  turn,  leave  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe  Isolated  and  helpleaa. 
Ttiey  live  by  trade,  and  the  Commxintsta 
would  have  the  power  of  shutting  off  that 
trade.  This  would  bring  Communist  dom- 
ination at  the  entire  European  Continent. 
England,  even  if  it  could  resist  the  Com- 
munist tide,  would  be  driven  into  some  form 
of  authoritarian  or  totalitarian  government. 

The  restilt  would  be  to  leave  the  Amer- 
ican continent  as  a  relatively  amall  and  pre- 
carious Island  of  freedom  In  a  chaotic  and 
Increasingly  hostile  world.  An  island  able  to 
take  care  of  Itself,  perhaps,  but  only  at  tha 
expense  of  ever-increasing  governmental 
controls  and  authority  to  meet  the  outaida 
pressures — controls  and  authority  which 
cotild,  in  the  end,  mean  basic  change  in  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  do  not  like  this  somber  chain  of  reaaoo-- 
Ing.  It  has  an  Incredible,  alarmist  sound, 
especially  In  the  atmosphere  of  a  cheerful, 
busy  America.  But  I  cannot,  testing  each 
link  against  the  tragic  realities  of  Europa 
today,  find  any  escape  from  its  logic. 

How  did  Europe  fall  into  this  state,  and 
why  does  the  crisis  suddenly  deepen  now, 
more  than  2  years  after  the  fighting  stopped^ 

Tbe  truth  seems  to  be  that  no  one  realized, 
at  the  war's  end,  how  deep  were  the  hidden 
wounds  of  the  long  confiict.  Everyone  knew 
the  outward  damage:  the  millions  of  per- 
sons slain,  the  cities  destroyed,  the  shipping 
simk,  the  railways  and  bridges  broken,  the 
machinery  worn  or  obsolete,  the  fields  long 
starved  for  fertilizer.  But  observers  under- 
estimated the  damage  to  what  might  t>a 
called  the  nervous  and  circulatory  system 
of  the  European  economy. 

Western  Europe,  because  of  the  density  of 
Its  population,  has  not  in  recent  times  been 
able  to  feed  and  clothe  itself  from  its  own 
soil.  It  has  made  up  for  this  by  its  spe- 
cialized Industrial  and  agrlculttiral  skills,  and 
by  a  highly  developed  and  delicate  mech- 
anism of  International  trade,  dependent 
upon  the  smooth  flow  of  goods  and  servicea. 
And  a  considerable  portion  of  its  raw  mate- 
rial imports  was  paid  for  by  tourist  expendi- 
tures, by  shipping,  banking,  and  Insurance 
services,  and  by  foreign  Investments  built  up 
over  the  centuries. 

The  long  years  of  war  destroyed  this  com- 
plex network  of  relationships.  In  the  first 
stn^e  of  hope  after  tbe  war  this  was  not 
fully  graspMl.  Europe  went  feverishly  to 
work  to  repair  tbe  outward  damage.  In  this 
she  was  helped  greatly  by  the  United  Statea. 
The  final  shipments  of  lend-lease,  the  sup- 
plies of  UNRRA,  the  loan  to  England,  tha 
loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank — all  theaa 
contributed  to  the  initial  recovery. 

At  first  the  recovery  went  even  faster  than 
after  World  War  I.  By  the  faU  of  1»46  it 
seemed  that  most  of  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Etu-ope  were  safely  on  the  upward  road. 
Then  thln^  went  wnxig.  Tbe  hidden  dam- 
age began  to  show. 

It  was  like  a  man  who  has  been  injured  hi 
the  bombing  of  his  home,  and  at  first  does 
not  know  how  badly  he  is  htirt.  He  runs 
alx>ut,  pulling  others  out  of  the  wreckage, 
binding  up  his  outward  woimds.  reassuring 
the  children,  cleaning  up  the  rubble.  And 
then,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  he  staggers 
toward  collapse  from  delayed  shock. 

Something  of  the  sort  was  beginning  to 
happen  to  Europe  last  winter.  There  were 
other  factors:  the  prostration  of  Germany; 
the  failure  of  food  and  raw-material  imports 
from  eastern  Europe  within  the  Soviet  or- 
bit; the  lack  of  sustenance  from  troubled 
areas  of  the  East  Indies  and  southeast  Aata. 

And  then,  as  a  final  calamity,  the  vreather 
of  the  winter  of  1946-47— the  most  dreadful 
In  recent  memory.  Cold  which  froze  the 
seeds  in  the  groiwd  and  exhausted  slim  coal 
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,,^„. bllMardt  which  blocked  transpor- 
tation; ilood  I  which  wuhta  iway  topsoU  and 
drowned  UTi  stock  in  the  valleya. 

Bf  laU  ap  rtof  the  fuU  desperation  of  «u- 
lope's  tltuat  on  was  becoming  apparent.  On 
June  5  8«cr«  tary  of  State  Oeorie  C.  Manhail 
made  a  »pe«  ch  at  Harwrd  University.  Thla 
waa  the  fori  ia»  gWMSia  of  the  ao-called  Mar- 
alkali  plan,  thlch  b9«an  aa  a  au«eauon  cr 
proposal  nude  by  Ur.  llarsbaU  to  Europe. 
whteb  took  m  a  tenUUve  outline  In  ttoe  re- 
port drawn  ip  by  a  committee  from  Ifl  Kuro- 
pMn  nation,  and  which  now  awalu  action 
bTthe  Com  fees  o«  ths  Vattai  »»tss  before 
It  can  b«»ne  a  dstom  pim  « li»»i  coUTM 

of  action. 

Secretary  liarahall  aald.  •TCurope  ■  requlre- 
menta  for  U  e  ne«t  3  or  4  years  of  foreign  food 
and    other    essential    products— principally 
trcm  Amerl  :a— are  so  much  greaUr  than  her 
prcacnt  abl  Ity  to  pay  that  abe  must  have 
aubatantlal  iddUlonal  help  or  face  economic. 
social    aad  political  deterioration  of  a  very 
*  grave 'charsjter.     •     •     •    Before  (however) 
the  United  3Utes  can  procead  much  further 
in  lu  eflora  to  alleviate  the  situation  and 
help  stvt  t  he  luropean  world  on  Its  way  to 
lacoTcry.    tiere    must    be    some    agreement 
amoQC  the  countries  of  Europe  as  to  the  re- 
qulrswiati   of  the  situation   and  the  part 
those  coun  rles  taemaelvea  will  take  In  ordef* 
to  give  proi  ^.'T  effect  to  whatever  action  might 
be  underta  len  by  this  Government.    •     • 
The   InlUaive     •     •     •     must  come   from 
Europe  " 

Within  a  few  days  Foreign  MlnUter  Btdault.  . 
of  France,  and  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin.  of 
Britain,  met  in  Paris  and  invited  Foreign 
Secretary  dolotov.  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
Join  them  In  a  d'.scusslon  of  the  Marshall 
proposal.  At  thU  time  several  countries  In 
the  Russia  a  orbit,  such  aa  Finland.  Poland. 
Czechoalov  ikla.  and  Hungary,  seemed  eager 
to  Join  in  the  plan.  Subsequently  Molotov 
denounced  the  plan  and  quit  the  conference. 
Thereupon  the  Russian  satellite  countries, 
taking  the  cue  from  Moscow,  declined  to  par- 
ticipate. Ewr  since  that  time  the  Com- 
munist pr>paganda  line  all  over  ths  world 
has  excite  lly  denounced  the  plan  as  a  das- 
tardly American  trick. 

to  far  IB  Russia's  alms  are  peaceful  and 
Bonexpanj  lonlat.  she  has  nothlr^  to  lose  and 
•Tsrytblni  to  gain  from  the  restoration  of  a 
prospsrooi  Burope.  So  far  as  Russia's  alms 
sre  to  In*]  trats  the  countries  of  western  Eu- 
rope and  take  them  over  from  within  aa 
chaoB  de«  lope,  the  Marshall  plan  Is  a  barrier 
to  all  hei  dealgns.  This,  bicause  Russia's 
technique  Is  to  bore  from  within,  under  con- 
ditions of  hunger  end  economic  disintegra- 
tion Thi  18.  from  the  bitter  Communist  op- 
position t  >  the  plan,  we  can  draw  only  one 
reluctant  ronclusion  as  to  the  present  line  of 
thought  lu  the  Kremlin. 

With  U  e  Russian  ortM  ««t.  Britain  and 
France  nc  w  lasusd  ln»tUtlons  to  18  nations 
of  westen .  Europe  to  meet  In  FarU  In  July 
to  work  c  at  •  rvplj  to  Secretary  Marshall  a 
iiiuuosalS  Thsss  countries  were:  Austria. 
Bslflum.  BrtUln.  Denmark.  Eire.  France. 
Orsece.  ]  crtand.  luly.  Luxembourg,  ths 
Netherlanls.  Norway.  Portugal.  Sweden. 
Swltaerlai  id.  and  Turkey.  Their  delegates 
formed  t  le  Oommlttee  cm  European  Eco- 
ll^».»w.  ooi  ipsratlon — or  CBEC— to  draw  up  an 
■tiuiiiantli  pt«cram  for  themselves  and  west- 
sm  Oemany. 

In  the  I  lummer  Europe  suffered  new  blows. 
WhUe  I  waa  working  there  during  those 
jBff^tHa  ]  usually  travsled  by  plane.  I  rc- 
IMMlbsr  I  elng  surprised,  and  at  first  pleaaed. 
toy  ths  fi  ct  that  the  planes  were  never  de- 
|M««  by  bad  weather.  Day  after  day.  week 
after  wse  t.  ths  sun  blaaiil  in  a  cioudleee  sky. 
OraduaU^  I  isalUid  vtoat  was  happening. 
Tba  w«al  Mr  «•§  bsautlful— and  tambla. 

F^  thl  >  waa  draught,  a  withering  *««tht 
which.  f(  Uowlng  upon  ths  draadTul  wlatsr. 
haa  bcou)  ht  millions  of  pstsoas  within  mssa 
yulllj  fi  Bch  of  starvation.     In  France,  let 
•ssmpls.lthe  drought,  combined  with  other 


factors,  produced  the  lowest  wheat  yUld  sines 
Napoleonic  times. 

The  ^un  waa  a  smiling  mask,  sometime* 
deceptl\e  to  the  American  visitor.  I  am  sure 
ths  conscientious  Congressmen  who  studied 
■ttiopaan  conditions  dxirlng  those  summer 
days  will  make  allowances  for  this.  The  sun 
gave  pale  chsska  and  pinched  faces  an  Ulusory 
glow  of  health.  It  warmed  homea  which 
bad  be*n  ley  for  half  a  year.  A  European 
who  might  have  no  adequate  clothing  agamst 
the  wln.er  cold  seemed  decently  enough  clad. 
In  his  neat  shirt  and  trousers,  as  he  walked 
in  the  warm  Sunday  sunshine. 

There  were  omens  for  the  observant  visitor. 
In  European  cities  before  the  wsr  the  char- 
scterlstic  eound  In  the  predawn  hours  was 
the  rumble  of  farm  vehicles  carrying  their 
produce  In  to  the  central  markets.  Ths 
streets  are  almost  sUent  now.  The  stream 
has  become  a  trickle.  Even  when  the  farm.  ; 
has  food  to  spare,  he  U  reluctant  to  take 
it  to  the  city,  because  he  haa  loet  faith  iii 
the  currency.  He  cannot  buy  with  it  the 
things  he  needs.  He  would  rather  feed  his 
produce  to  his  farm  animals,  or  sell  it  st 
InfUted  prices  In  the  black  market,  or  swap 
It  to  the  city  people  who  trudge  out  to  hla 
farm  with  clothes  or  household  goods  to 
ezcfaanf;e. 

An  American  vlaltor  might  note  that 
elevator  in  his  hotel  had  stopped.  A  mli 
Inconvenience.  But  If  he  Inquired  furtJ 
he  would  find  that  the  electric  power  In 
entire  .section  of  the  city  ha<l  been  cut 
because  of  lack  of  coal;  that  factories  ha< 
had  to  suspend:  that  the  hospital  operating 
rooms  were  using  emergency  equipment:  thnt 
the  cold-storage  planu  were  warming  up. 
threatening  precious  food  reserves:  that  tir" 
textUe  mUl  had  closed;  that  the  work! 
could  not  get  his  only  pair  of  shoes  repairs 
beeattw  the  ahoenutker'a  electrical  equipment 
had  stoppsd. 

And  thus  m  the  brlllUnt  summer  west 
Europe  continued  Into  lU  downward  spl 
Bach  shorUge  begeU  other  shortages, 
enough  food  for  the  miners— they  can't 
as  much  coal.  Not  enough  coal— you  canl 
make  enoi^  steel.  Not  enough  steel— yC 
can't  make  snough  farm  implements  to  ctl 
tlvate  food  or  enough  freight  cars  to  ttm  •- 
port  your  coal  and  steel.  Not  enough  ct  al- 
and you  can't  operate  your  synthetic -nit 
gen  planu  to  make  the  nitrogenous  fertUI 
for  fields  neglected  since  1039. 

During  these  came  summer  days.  In  tl 
spacious  old  Grand  Palais,  delegates  of  t) 
16  nations  sat  In  unprecedented  conferenc 
They  worked  feverishly,  for  time  was  shoi 
I  cannot  say  that  the  ancient  Jealousies     r 
Europe    were   completely   forgotten   or   tin ' 
nation alUtlc  self-interest  was  entirely  r-" 
merged.     I  do  say  that  the  varloxis  couni 
worketl  together  with  a  rare  degree  of 
jectlvlcy  and  mutual  good  will  and  attt' 
an  amazingly  wide  general  agreement.    1 
hlatortc    report,    with    its    volummous    •r*- 
pendlces  and  supporting  bales  of  sutls. 
has  bt-en  under  checking  and  aualysu.  ' 
fall,  by  the  Prealdenis  Committee  on 
elgn  Aid  and  by  varloua  congresalonal 
gatttees. 

I  would  like  here  to  touch  on  mere!] 
few  hgh  points  of   this  report.     Let's 
first  at  the  two  moet  vital  elements  of 
food  and  coal.     In  the  years   19M-M 
area  of  western  Europe  jjroduced  an  ave 
of  aiO.000.000  metric  tons  of  the  basic  foo 
tnftw»"g    cereals,    bread    grains,    potat 
st^ar.  meat.  mUk.  oil.  and  fau.    This  year 
Is    prtduclng    only    178.000.000    tons,    for 
population  larger  than  It  was  10  years 
The  d^^flclt  la  31.000.0gg  tooa  9t  food. 

In  1 338  this  area  ptoducsd  BBUQOjOQO 
of  coa:.    ThU  year  It  la  producing  439.000J 
tons.    The  deficit  Is  113.000.000  tons  of  e< 
The  shortage  ct  food  and  the  shortage 
coal,    added    together,   have    a   conaenraf 
vslue  of  C6.COO.000.000.    Europe.  In  Its  prsd 
state,  hacnt  ths  gold,  th;  dollars,  or  the 
poru  to  buy  thsss  things. 
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Can  all  these  commitments  be  carried 
out?  Can  the  great  goals  of  the  Marshall 
plan  be  attained?  I  believe  that  they  can 
If  America  dees  her  part  with  understanding 
and  administrative  competence,  adequately 
and  on  time;  and  If  the  people  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  governments,  realize  what  Is 
at  stake  for  themselves  and  the  world. 


The  West  Hat  Not  Forgotten 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  No- 
vember 17. 1947,  issue  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine, in  the  column  designated  "Wash- 
ington Trends,"  there  appeared  the 
following  report,  which  I  have  learned 
was  forwarded  to  the  magazine's  Capitol 
reporters: 

Western4  resentment  against  reduced  ap- 
propriations for  reclamation  projects  Is 
dying  down.  Republican  strategists  "^eel. 
Hence  they  will  be  less  likely  to  restore  them 
next  year. 

Having  spent  nearly  3  months  of  this 
summer  and  fall  touring  the  West,  and 
having  escorted  three  different  congres- 
sional committees  over  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  during  that  time  and  hav- 
ing talked  with  literally  thousands  of 
westerners  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  matter,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  magazine,  questioning  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement  above 
quoted.    The  letter  follows: 

NoviMBEX  19.  1947. 
The  Borroi,  Ncwswiat  Magazine, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

DsAX  Sn:  Since  returning  to  the  Capitol 
I  have  yet  to  meet  one  of  the  Republican 
Btrateglsts  who  feel  that  Western  resent- 
ment against  reduced  appropriations  for 
reclamation  projects  is  dying  down,  as  re- 
ported In  Washington  Trends,  November 
17.  If  there  are  such,  they  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  announced  positions  of  most 
committee  chairmen  whose  groups  Inspected 
Western  projects  during  the  recess. 

Fortunately,  most  Congressmen  are  grow- 
ing beyond  the  pork-barrel  attitude  toward 
reclamation  and  are  realizing  what  a  critical 
situation  Is  facing  the  United  States  if 
a  sound  and  continuing  program  of  recla- 
mation and  soil  conservation  is  not  main- 
tained. At  a  time  when  we  are  wearing 
out  some  6,000,000  acres  of  cropland  an- 
nually and  Jeopardizing  the  value  of  an- 
other 100,000,000  through  overtllling  to 
provide  food  for  BXirope,  Americans  can 
afford  to  accept  no  other  position. 

The  need  for  reclamation  Is  Just  beginning 
to  be  met.  During  fiscal  1948.  only  87,300 
new  acres  will  be  brought  Into  production 
through  irrigation,  with  supplemental  water 
brought  onto  283.000  acres  now  under  cul- 
tivation. To  bring  the  million-acre  proj- 
ects like  Columbia  Basin,  Central  Valley, 
Colorado-Big  Thompson,  and  Palisades  Into 
production,  steady  construction  schedules 
financed  by  regular  appropriations  are  vitally 
necessary  In  the  next  half  dozen  years. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  acutely  con- 
scious'of  these  things.  They  have  lowered 
their  voices  for  the  time  being  because  they 
believe    the   statements   made    by   congrea- 
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Elonal  leaders  this  summer  that  money  for 
completion  In  an  orderly  fashion  should 
and  will  be  appropriated.  Additionally, 
they  fully  expect  to  repay  the  Government 
every  dollar  advanced  them  Stx  these  proj- 
ects— and  they  are  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  Federal  taxes  they  pay 
as  result  of  the  newly  created  wealth. 

The  resentment  may  be  dying  down — but 
only  because  Westerners  are  hoping  they 
have  convinced  Congress  that  the  future 
of  America's  agriculture  is  no  longer  a  par- 
tisan proposition. 
Sincerely, 

Walt  Hosan, 
if  ember  of  Congress. 

This  is  the  reply  I  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Edward  W.  Barrett,  editorial 
director  of  Newsweek,  which  I  think  will 
be  interesting  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
reclamation  program  and  who  under- 
stand its  importance  in  stabilizing  our 
precarious  position  in  the  world  agricul- 
tural crisis  we  face  today: 

Deceubex  7,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Walt  Hohan, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Mr.  Koran:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  19,  which  we  have  delayed 
answering  until  we  could  do  some  rechecking 
with  the  original  source  of  the  item. 

Our  Washington  bureau  Insists  that  this 
Information  came  directly  to  them  from  top 
congressional  leaders,  giving  impressions  they 
had  gained  while  traveling  In  the  West  and 
Midwest. 

Assuming  you  have  no  objections,  we  now 
plan  to  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  In  our 
letters  column. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Esward  W.  Barrett, 

£ditortal  Director, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  letters  here 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  notifying  any 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  think 
otherwise  that  the  people  of  the  West 
and  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
are  more  cwivlnced  than  ever  of  the 
necessity  of  saving  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  resource — their  land — and  of 
making  thousands  of  acres  of  new  land 
available  as  quickly  as  possible  to  imple- 
ment our  foreign-aid  program. 

The  western  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, disturbed  by  reports  from  reliable 
sources  to  the  effect  that  our  food  pro- 
duction programs  during  the  war  and 
postwar  years  have  been  using  up  our 
crop  lands  faster  than  they  have  been 
replaced,  is  presently  working  on  a  pro- 
posal I  have  submitted  for  speeding  up, 
rather  than  retarding,  the  reclamation 
program,  so  that  as  much  new  land  as 
po&sible  can  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion in  time  to  aid  in  reaching  the  food 
production  levels  necessary  to  help  Euro- 
peans and  still  guarantee  an  adequate 
diet  for  our  own  people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  regular  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress  will  vindi- 
cate the  judgment  of  western  people  that 
our  leadership  has  gained,  through  the 
several  investigations  and  inspections 
held  in  recent  months,  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  role  reclamation  plans  in 
our  national  picture  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  faith  with  the  millions 
who  have  staked  their  future  on  the 
steady,  orderly  development  of  America's 
remaining  frontiers. 


The  Refugee  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letters: 

Prepasatost  Commisston 
FOR  THI  International 
"^  Rsrucxs  OacANizATiow. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  5,  1947, 
The  Honorable  James  O.  FtJLTON. 

Representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Pulton:  At  the  time  of  tha 
meeting  with  the  press  and  your  special  sub- 
committee to  present  your  report  on  the  dls* 
placed  persons  and  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  I  was  able  to  sec\ire  about 
30  copies  of  this  report,  10  of  which  were 
Immediately  airmailed  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary PCIRO,  Mr.  William  Tuck,  at  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

A  study  of  the  report  by  this  cfflce  Indi- 
cated Its  excellence  and  comprehensive  cover- 
age and  the  value  of  this  document  and  the 
demand  for  it  by  various  agencies  both  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  was  apparent. 
I  therefore  requested  that  300  copies  be  held 
for  this  office  and  that  they  would  be  called 
for  shortly.  The  300  copies  were  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  Following  this  action  a 
cabled  request  from  PCIRO  headquartera 
was  received  asking  that  10  additional  coplea 
be  forwarded  air  maU  with  90  to  follow  by 
straight  post. 

Upon  making  arrangements  to  pick  up  tha 
800  copies  of  the  report  which  had  been  re- 
served for  this  office  I  have  been  informed 
that  through  oversight  they  together  with 
all  other  available  copies  were  Issued  to  meet 
other  demands  for  them. 

I  realize  that  this  unfortunate  situation 
is  largely  the  fault  of  this  cfflce  in  failing  to 
immediately  pick  up  these  documents  when 
they  were  available.  However,  I  am  presently 
concerned  In  whether  some  action  can  ba 
taken  for  a  further  reproduction  of  this  re- 
|}ort-to  meet  the  very  substantial  demands 
that  have  already  developed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  for  this  publication,  not 
only  by  this  office  but  by  innumerable  agen- 
cies and  individuals. 

This  report,  for  the  first  time,  presents  a 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  fair  statement  of 
the  displaced  persons'  problem  and  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  under  a 
single  cover.  The  value  of  such  a  report  by 
a  committee  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Is  immeasurable  and  Is  only  limited  at  present 
by  lack  of  sufficient  copies  to  give  It  the 
distribution  It  warrants. 

I  appeal  therefore  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
a  second  printing  of  this  report  may  be  made 
a,nd  I  will  be  most  grateful  for  any  action 
you  find  It  possible  to  take  in  the  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yovirs, 

W.  A.  Wood,  Jr., 

Major  General.  United  States  Army,  Jte^ 
tired.  Chief.  PCIRO,  Washington, 

International  Retttcee  Orcawization, 
OmcB  OP  Special  Repressmtativx, 

December  1,  194T, 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fultom. 

House  of  Representatives,  United 
States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman:   I  have  jtist  fin- 
ished reading  the  splendid  report  of  your 
committee  on  displaced  persons.     It  is  by 
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8tB|c«rely  yours. 

JOHM  8.  Wooo. 
Oifneral.   Vntted   States   Armf, 
Speciml  Repmentativt ,  In- 
terkational  RefUftt  OrfmnUatum. 


Pabtic  E  ntioeM  It  Hi«  People's  BasiaeM 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HacKlNNON 


ATTVXS 
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ZN  THl  HOU8S  Or 

We  inesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  If  kcKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
St  was  f  nt  reported  in  the  press  of  the 
Nation  uirough  the  outstanding  newspa- 
per wor :  of  Nat  8.  Plnney  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune  that  the  ad- 
MlDtitratlon  was  undertaUng  to  pro- 
mutehte  regulations  imposing  secrecy  re- 
strictiors  with  respect  to  the  transac- 
ttOB  Of  I  ctllnary  everyday  governmental 
boiliMH,  I  was  astonished.  In  fact.  I 
did  not  beliere  it  I  recogniied  that 
ttteodm  such  as  the  War  Department, 
the  NkT  *  Department,  the  State  Depart- 
ment ai  d  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion that  habitually  dealt  with  matters 
of  natio  lal  defense  involving  the  essen- 
tial sect  rity  of  the  United  States  must 
necMsaiUy.  In  the  interest  of  national 
Mcurity  maintain  some  matters  in  con- 
fidence tnd  away  from  the  prying 
of  forei^  agents.  But.  I  cone 
there  mi  ist  be  something  erroneous  about 
the  repo  rt  that  the  Oovemment  was  seri- 
ously pr  >poslng  the  imposition  of  similar 
secrecy  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  governmental 
business 

Bowr  er,  1  am  now  compelled  to  con- 
fess tha  an  Investigation  by  me  has  dis- 
dOMd  i  le  truth  of  the  charges  made  in 
the  new  papers  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter. Az  attempt  was  made  by  the  ad- 
mlnistrttion  to  impose  secrecy  and  re- 
strictive regulations  on  the  activities  of 
departments  not  concerned  with  na- 
tional SI  purity,  and  on  matters  not  di- 
rectly wincemed  with  national  security. 

Undei  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  further  analyzing 
this  situation,  which  appeared  in  the 
Mlnneai  oils  Sunday  Tribime  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1  m.  This  editorial  should  have 
the  (hoightful   consideration  of  every 


American.      In    this    editorial    It 
charged  Ihat  the  Truman  admlnls 
tlon  propoMs  to  handle  the  public 
neas  as  if  its  relation  to  the  Amerk 
people  were  that  of  lawyer  and  client.^ 
If  additional  support  is  necessary  on  tt 
parUctilar  point.  I  want  to  give  it.   I  wi 
to  state  that  since  coming  to  Com 
I  have  heard  this  very  argument  made 
substantial  governmental  officials  in 
prsMBt   administration.     The   lm{ 
tloos  tk  such  contention  would  have  v( 
far-rctehlng  consequences  upon  the 
Uc.    I  feel  that  the  press  has  made 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  AmerU 
can  people  and  to  American  Ubertlea/ 
ferreting  out  this  attempt  to  deprive  ' 
public   of   essential   knowledge  of 
activities  of  their  own  Oovenunent 
rusuc  aimuiMa  la  ms  wvwuef^  wKMam 
Poatponement  of  aetkn  on  Praaldent 
man's  plan  to  Uaakat  dowMBtt 
buatnaas  with  nUUtary  aaeraey  Is  not  a 
factory     aammm    to    countrywide     prot 
against   tha  plBB. 

The  man  who  created  the  plan  should 
rebuked. 

The  scheme  shoxild  be  publicly  killed. 
The  Nation  should  t>e  given  real  assura 
that  bablU  of  secrecy  formed  during  the 
are  belJig  broken,  not  spread  and  conf 

Reasons  why  dnls  should  te  written  to 
scheme   In  a  way  that  is  public,  drastic, 
embarrassing,  are  supplied  by  the 
admlnlitratlon  ttaelf. 

The  security  advlacry  board,  which  drew 
the  sclieme,   stands  convicted,  by   Its 
acts,  of  trying  to  slip  the  plan  into  effc 
wlthou'  public  debate  or  the  least  color 
legislative  or  executive  authority. 

By  the  clearest  implication.  Praaldent  Tr\ 
man  approved  what  the  board  had  done 
putting  secrecy  rules  Into  effect  at  the  Ve 
ans'  Administration. 

He    stigmatised    the    newspapers    of 
Nation  for  discovering  what  bad  been 
done,  and  he  supported  untrue  aaaartlona  i 
tha  SAB   that   the   scheme   waa  In 
paratory  stage. 

It  took  tha  testimony  of  Hamilton 
son.  New  York  attorney  who  Is  chairman 
BAB.  to  reveal  fuUy  that  the  Truman 
mlnlstriitlon  propoaea  to  handle  the  pul 
buslneaH  as  If  Its  relation  to  the  Amerl 
people  were  that  of  lawyer  and  client. 

Roblrson   told    the   House   committee 
executive    expendlturea    that    secrecy 
are  already  In  effect  In  moat  Dover 
departmenta.  and  that  all  his  board  prop 
to  do  wiis  to  standardize  them  In  a  mlllt 
type  pattern.    Ba  made  this  statement 
oath. 

Neither    Congress   nor    the   President 
authorlned   any   such   rules.     Executive 
partmetita  have  simply  seised  the  i>ower 
decide  what  the  public  shall  and  shall 
be  told  about  the  public  business.    That 
the  affact  at  what  Robinson  said — and  an] 
one    wiio    haa    dealt    with    the    executit 
branches  alnoe  the  end  of  the  war  knowa  It  j 
the  uuth. 

Robinson  gave  the  House  committee  a  cl« 
demonstration   that  he   cannot   unders 
the  simple  fact   that  In   a  democracy 
public  bnaliMaB  la  the  public's 

Svwy  davatapnent  since  dlnloauia  of 
▼atanuM*  Adatnlstratlon's  secret 
ragttiattoaa  haa  supported  the  conclusion 
the  Truman  administration  means  to  Ic 
public  biialneas  away  from  the  public  by  op 
action.  If  It  can,  or  by  secret  action  if 
public  resists. 

This  pvnpoae  has  become  so  apparent 
David  ■.  Llllenthal,  Chairman,  and  W. 
Waymack,   member,   of  the  Atomic   Enc 
CianiHlaalon.  have  publicly  warned  against 
Tbay  aaa  the  danger  of  creeping  secrecy 
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them  in  connection  with  masses  of  people. 
We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  particular  indi- 
viduals In  order  to  obtain  anything  ap- 
proaching an  adequate  emotional  and  mental 
swaranaas  of  the  meaning  of  acute  want  and 
near  deapair. 

From  Berlin,  a  Birmingham  dentist  who 
served  in  the  American  Army  during  the  war 
has  racalvad  a  letter  that  convoys  a  pro- 
foundly moving  realization  of  what  condi- 
tions in  Europe  now  mean  for  millions  of 
persona.  The  letter  waa  written  by  a  Oar- 
msn  who  was  captured  by  our  man.  Ha  was 
aavarely  wounded  in  the  face.  The  Birming- 
ham dentist  operated  on  htm  and  obaarved 
blm  over  a  considerable  period.  Now  this 
man  nppesU  to  this  Birmingham  citizen.  Ha 
writes  In  English: 

"Ihe  great  anxiety,  tha  hard  sorrows  lor 
my  family,  forces  me  to  take  the  pen  in  my 
h!ind.  as  I  know  ot  no  other  way.  We  have 
cften  lost  the  courage  to  live,  and  only  the 
belief  in  mercifulness  and  charity  gives  me 
the  courage  in  trustfulness  to  turn  to  you 
with  a  request.  In  all  the  past  hard  years 
the  Holy  Writ  has  often  given  me  consolation, 
as  now  in  my  great  despair,  the  t>elief  in 
your  great  kindness  gives  me  the  hope  that 
my  request  will  be  heard,  especially  as  I  do 
not  beg  for  a  gift  or  a  present. 

"I  am  an  artisan  (rrtut).  violin  virtuoso, 
married,  and  father  of  two  dear  little  girls 
6  and  7  years  eld.  My  dear  wife  expects 
a  l»by,  and  since  about  7  vresks  she  suffers 
often  with  prolonged  fainting  fits,  as  a  re- 
sult from  acute  anemia  and  weakness  of  the 
heart,  caused  by  the  long,  hard  time  of  hun- 
ger and  In  the  failure  of  fat,  albumen,  and 
vitamins.  As  she  is  very  inflnn  and  tired 
through  the  shortage  of  food.~her  condition 
causes  me  much  anxiety  and  great  sorrow. 

"As  in  spite  of  great  help  from  the  United 
S-ates  of  America  garrison,  so  many  people 
die  from  weakness  and  hunger.  I  ask  myself 
with  anxious  heart  what  will  happen  to  my 
wife.  How  shall  she  bear  the  heavy  time 
of  birth,  when  her  strength  gives  way  now? 
What  shall  happen  to  our  expected  baby,  of 
whom,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  we  are  locking 
forward  to  with  much  pleasure,  when  the 
mother  Is  already  now  weakened  from  un- 
dernourishment? In  a  time  when  so  many 
.women  in  normal  condition  suffer  •  •  • 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  pregnant  woman  to 
exist? 

"My  youngest  daughter  Gertraude  is  also 
111  since  a  few  weeks  and  cannot  properly 
recover  for  want  of  nourishment.  It  is  hard 
indeed  for  anyone  to  make  progress  in  re- 
gaining his  health  when  food  is  scarce.  I  am 
sure  you  wUl  be  able  to  feel  how  heavy  our 
heart  Is,  and  how  it  hurts  when  the  children 
cry  for  hunger  and  one  has  nothing  to  give 
them. 

••For  some  time  now.  people  who  have  rela- 
tions In  the  United  States  of  America  receive 
food  parcels  from  them,  but  as  I  have  no 
relations  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
In  spite  of  that  fact  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  my  dear  ones  more  food.  •  •  • 
I  beg  you  with  deepest  feeling  to  lend  us  $10 
for  1  year.  I  promise  faithfully  herewith  to 
repay  this  sum  in  the  forementloned  time, 
as  in  the  next  year  I  shall  undertake  a  con- 
cert tour  through  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. With  these  $10  will  ycu  please  be  so 
kind  and  pay  for  a  CARE  food  parcel  for  us? 
•  •  •  Will  you  please  let  this  parcel  be 
sent  to  my  address? 

"In  the  great  hope  and  In  the  belief  In  your 
charity  and  your  generosity,  I  beg  ycu  once 
again  from  my  deepest  heart,  help  us,  do 
not  let  my  request  remain  unheard. 

"With  the  greatest  thankfulness." 

This  came  from  a  German.  But  what  hope 
can  there  be  of  a  peaceful  Germany,  a  peace- 
ful Europe,  if  such  cries  are  unheard?  After 
the  last  war  desperate  Germans  turned  even 
to  Hitler. 

There  are  such  hungry  and  desperate 
people  in  other  European  countries.    That  is 


why  our  Oovemment  is  striving  so  hard  and 
ao  urgently  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Germany 
and  of  Europe 

llie  alternative  is  the  danger  of  further 
surrender  to  soma  form  of  totalitarianism 
that  promises  bread  and  opportunity  by  gov- 
ernmental force.  In  such  situations  com- 
munism or  fascism  can  ba  born. 


The  Marine  Corpi  and  the  NatioMl 
Sf  carity  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSBNTATTVBS 
Thursday.  December  11.  1947 

Mr.  SARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
appearing  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette, 
Issue  of  October  1847. 

I  believe  this  article  Is  one  of  the  most 
clear-cut  and  concise  explanations  of  the 
Marine  Corps  function  under  the  recently 
passed  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
commonly  known  as  the  unification  bill: 

THE   MARINE  CORPS  AND  THE   NATIONAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

(By  Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Hittle) 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  unification  bUl,  has 
already  taken  its  place  among  the  basic  laws 
of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
concerned  with  national  economy  and  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  new  law  contains  provisions  of  interest 
to  personnel  of  the  armed  services.  Its  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  the  Marine  Corps  are 
particularly  significant. 

This  new  law  prescribes  the  basic  functions 
of  the  major  elements  of  the  armed  services. 
Such  provisions  In  the  law  are.  In  effect,  a 
directive  from  Congress  to^-the  armed  serv- 
ices, stipulating  the  purpose  for  which  the 
larger  elements  of  the  Nation's  fighting  forces 
are  created  and  supported.  Legislation  of 
this  nature  is  not  altogether  an  innovation. 
Frequently  in  the  past  Congress  has  pre- 
scribed functions  for  various  parts  of  the 
armed  forces.  But  never  before  in  our  legis- 
lative history  has  any  Congress  so  intelli- 
gently and  deliberately  set  forth  within  one 
law  the  basic  functions  of  the  armed  services. 
Congressional  action  in  this  resi>ect  was  in 
harmony  with  the  legislation's  intent  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  within  the 
armed  forces  and  to  prevent  intraservice  dis- 
putes over  the  performance  of  certain 
functions. 

Within  the  armed  forces  each  subordinate 
echelon  deserves  a  clear-cut  directive  or 
order  when  a  mission  is  assigned.  Thus,  it 
is  consistent  with  sound  mUltary  procedure 
tLat  the  armed  services  as  a  whole,  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  Nation,  should 
receive  a  "directive"  from  Congress— the 
higher  authority— stating  clearly  the  func- 
tions that  each  major  element  of  the  services 
will  perform  In  accomplishing  the  common 
mission  of  all  the  armed  services. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1917  pre- 
Ecrll>es  the  general  functions  for  the  Navy, 
Naval  Aviation,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army, 
and  the  new  Air  Force.  That  portion  of  the 
act  pertaining  to  the  Marine  Corps  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  United  States  Marine  Corpa,  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  Include 
land  combat  and  service  forces   and  such 


aviation  as  may  ba  organic  therein.  Tha 
Marine  Corps  shall  be  organised,  trained, 
and  equipped  to  provide  fleet  marine  forces 
of  combined  arms,  together  with  supporting 
air  oomponenu.  tat  aanrica  with  the  flaat  In 
tha  aelstire  or  defanaa  of  advancad  naval 
bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  land  op- 
erations as  may  be  eaaantlal  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  naval  campaign.  It  shall  ba  tha 
duty  of  the  Marina  Corpa  to  develop.  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Army  and  the  Air  Foroa, 
thoaa  phases  of  amphibloua  oparationa  which 
pertain  to  tha  tsclica.  tachnlqua,  and  aquip« 
ment  employed  by  landing  foroaa.  In  addi- 
tion, tha  Marina  Corps  shall  provlda  dstaeh- 
manta  and  organlaatlona  for  aarvica  on  armed 
vaaaala  of  the  Navy,  shall  provide  aacurlty 
detachmenta  for  tha  protection  of  naval 
property  at  naval  stations  and  baaaa.  and 
shall  perform  such  other  dutiea  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct:  Provided,  that  such  addi- 
tional duties  shall  not  detract  from  or  in- 
terfere with  the  operations  for  which  tha 
Marine  Corpr  is  primarily  organised.  The 
Marine  Corps  shall  h«  responsible,  in  ac- 
cordance with  integrated  Joint  mobilization 
plans,  for  the  expansion  of  peacetime  com- 
ponents of  the  Marine  Corps  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war." 

The  first  sentence  of  the  new  lav  gives 
legal  recognition  to  the  Marine  Corps,  per- 
petuates its  relationship  to  the  naval  service, 
and  directs  that  the  Marine  Corps  shall  In-  , 
elude  combat,  service,  and  aviation  elements. 
This  guarantees  that  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
continue  to  be  a  balanced  fighting  force, 
possessing  its  organic  aviation  and  service 
units. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  Marine  Corps 
section  of  the  bill  is  of  key  importance.  It 
states:  "The  Marine  Corps  shall  be  organised, 
trained,  and  equipped  to  provide  fleet  marine 
forces  of  combined  arms,  together  with  sup- 
porting air  components,  for  service  with  the 
fleet  in  the  seizure  or  defense  of  advanced 
naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such 
land  operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  naval  campaign."  Thiu, 
the  law  now  recognizes  and  directs  that  the 
maintenance  of  fleet  marine  forces  Is  the 
fundamental  function  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Such  a  stipulation  is  wholly  consistent  with 
the  concept  of  the  Marine  Corps,  which,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  pioneered 
and  specialized  In  amphibious  operations. 
It  is  in  the  concept  of  the  fleet  marine  forces 
that  the  amphibious  character  of  the  Marine 
Corps  finds  its  most  convincing  emphasis. 
True,  the  Marine  Corps  since  its  earliest  days 
has  engaged  in  amphibious  operations.  Also, 
the  fact  cannot  be  disputed  but  what  the 
marines,  in  the  years  following  World  War  I, 
developed  the  amphibious  Icnowledge  which 
in  World  War  n  proved  to  be  prerequisite  of 
victory  in  global  warfare.  Yet  the  funda- 
mentally amphibious  nature  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  so  apparent  in  fact  and  action,  was 
not  recognized  in  the  basic  laws  governing 
the  armed  forces.  Neither  the  National  De- 
fense Acts  of  1903,  1916,  nor  1920  even  men- 
tioned the  Marine  Corps. 

Unrecognized  by  previous  basic  defense 
legislation,  the  role  of  the  Marine  Corps  as 
an  amphibiotis  force  in  the  application  of 
the  Nation's  naval  power  is  now  not  only 
recognized  in  law,  but  the  law  makes  It 
mandatory  that  fieet  marine  forces  shall  be 
a  part  of  our  armed  forces.  This,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  mekes  any  pro- 
vision for  the  existence  of  an  operating  com- 
ponent of  any  of  the  armed  services.  Clearly, 
It  was  the  Intent  of  those  who  wrote  tha 
National  Security  Act  that  "fleet  marina 
forces  of  combined  arms,"  should  be  recog- 
nized by  law  and  legally  Incorporated  Into 
the  basic  military  structure  of  the  country. 
To  assure  that  these  fleet  marine  forces 
would  not  deteriorate  into  lightly  armed  bat- 
talions or  reglmenU  used  solely  for  landing 
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nce  of  a  Marina  Corps  capahla 
ibatant  effacUTensas. 
rsfarenca  la  made  In  the  employ^ 
forcce  in  the  defenaa 
naval  baasa.    Thxis.  the  defensa 
naval  bases    s  special  aspect  of 
operations  pioneered  and  davcl- 
martnea — Is  a  function  assigned 
by  law. 
.  jn  broader  sense  this  portion  of 
r  riatlBg  to  the  fleet  marine  f  orcea 
^bat  is  probably  the  most  lmp<n'- 
affecttng  the  eOBtfact  of  future 
armed  forces  of  this  Itatlon.     The 
Is  that  referring  to  "the  proeecu- 
4aval  campaign. "    Statutory  reeog. 
the  naval  aampf'g"  U  of  hlstorio 
(■e  In  the  development  of  our  na- 
thought.     The  concept  of  the 
Ign — a  series  of  operations  that 
jiantly  naval  In  character — Is  In 
gense  a  purely  American  contrl- 
the  art  of  war.    The  naval  cam- 
the  forceful  application  of  naval 
with  another  American 
to  mrMlsi  11  war — the  theory  of 
flaat.    TIM  balanced  fleet,  con- 
naval  BUrfaea.  uadvsurface.  naval 
laval  landing  forcea.  Is  a  combat 
jable  of  exercising  naval  power  In 
forceful  meaning  of  the  term  as 
liahan.     It    Is    a   weU -coordinated 
4vlatk».  landing  units,  and  surfaoa 
trained  to  oparata  as  an  all- 
undcr  oonunon  AmUUm  and  aab- 
naval  command. 

afflrmaUoB  of  the  naval 

la.  m  turn,  a  statutory  recognition 
1  power— with  Its  forceful  appll- 
the  balanced  fleet — Is  still,  and  for 
aabla  future  shall  continue  to  be. 
Instrument  of  our  national 
Omih  ■Migfilraiffl  actloo  iwa  un- 

too  prone  to  overlook — that 

I  till    a   mantlma   nation,    bounded 

th«  seas,  imd  that  our  national 

]  ■.  In  the  Anal  analyata.  dependant 

of  the  seas. 

demonstrated   that   tha 
hnsnfl  upon  tba  balanced 
true  expression  at  naval  power 
forceful  sense. 

forcea  of  combined  arms  ara 

attributes  of  our  naval  arg&niaa- 

It  seams  to  be  mora  than 

)(  rrlirMwt  ttat  OingTsss  shotiid 

, __. i«y  Act  par- 

tha  Martoa  Oorpa  In  which  to  glva 
to  tha  naval  campaign, 
sentence  of  tha  SMttaa  llMlM 
shall  ba  the  duty  at  tka  Martoa 
(Isvatop.  tn  ooordtnatlon  with  tba 
the  Air  Porca.  those  phases  o(  am* 
iperauons  which  pertain  to  tba  tao- 
I.  and  equlpmant  employad  by 
forcea."    This  baa  tha  affaet  at 

that  tha  Martoa  Oorpa 

tola  In  all  futura  amphl- 

_^ it.      Moat    eartalnly.    tba 

lo  ba  tha  only  sgancy  within  tha 

iwpnnalbls  tor  the  devalop* 

ibtous  taetka,  toehnlqua.  and 

i«t  at  tha  MMM  ttaa  the  oorpa 

by  sutuu.  as  a  developing 

)«i  JMsurlng  tha  corps  that  it  wUl 

■MMM  Its  progress  In  the  field  oC 

.  apMrations.     Binca  ampbibiooa 

may  Involve  tha  smptoymant  of 

miu,  tha  amphibioua  davalopmant 

of  tha  corpa  will  parmlt  continued 

n  tha  Wtlttottna  <<  aircraft  aa  m 

_  foroa  uaMa. 
tt  lb  —tow wtliT  that  tba  only  in* 
HM  Rational  Sacurtty  Act  of 
wfwanca  to  amphibious  opara- 
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tlons.  with  respect  to  either  operating  fc 
or  development  activities.  U  the  section 
the  law  pertaining  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
this  respect  the  law  eontlnuea  the 
by  which  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  the  f  c 
influence  \ii  the  evolution  of  modern  ami 
blous  doctrine. 

Alao.  the  new  law  assigns  the  Marine  Cor 
the   traditional   functions  of  providing  d4 
tachments  and  organtatlons  for  armed  shir 
naval  stations,  and  basse.    This  Is  a  rea' 
matlon  of  ruch  functions  originally  aaslgi 
the  corps  by  law  In  1798. 

In  addition  to  these  speclflc  fxmctlons. 
corps  may  be  assigned  ruch  additional  f\ 
tlons  as  the  President  may  direct.     Acc< 
Ingly.  marines  may  still,  as  provided  by 
vlotis  law.  lie  assigned  for  duty  with  the  ' 
or  such  ottter  functions  as  are  not  specil 
prescribed  by  law.    Thsra  Is  but  one  restr 
tion  placed  on  Presidential  assignment  of  ad^ 
dltional  duties.     The  law  states  "that  si 
additional  duties  shall  not  detract  from 
Interfere  with  the  operaUona  for  which 
Marine  Corps  Is  primarily  organised."    Tht 
Congress  pointedly  inslsu  that,  regardless 
what  addttkmal  duties  are  assigned,  such 
ditlonal  duties  shall  not  endanger  the  fun4 
mentally  amphibious  character  of  the 
Corps. 

Under  tbe  new  law.  the  Marine  Corps  Rs 
serve  will  c-ontlnue  to  be  a  major  factor  in  "" 
expansion  of  the  corps  In  event  ot  a 
Such  statutory  recognition  of  the  Marti 
Corps  Rest^rve.  as  well  as  a  guaranty  if  II 
continued  existence,  la  contained  In  the_por« 
tlon  of  the  law  sUtlng  that  "the  Marine  ~ 
ahall  be  rsspooalbla  •  *  *  for  the 
paaslon  oi  peacetime  components  of  the 
rlna  Corps  to  meet  the  needs  of  war." 

In  way  lyt  summation  It  can  be  seen  thi 
under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1M7 
Marine  Coqjs  la  now  by  law  assigned  a  maj 
status  wltliln  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nat" 
The  traditional  detachment  and  garrison 
ties  ere  reaffirmed.    Of  transcendant  lm| 
tance  la  the  fact  that  the  amphibious  cbi 
ter  of  the  corpa  Is  legally  recognized, 
concept   of   naval   campaign.   In   which 
fleet  marine  forces  find  their  logical  Ji 
cation.  Is  recognized  as  a  fundamental 
txire  of  our  Nation's  sea  power.    Speclflc 
fleet  marine  forces  of  combined  arms  are 
corded  sUtutory  status,  and  tha  corps  is 
sured  a  prominent  role  In  future  amphiblc 
development. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1M7  has 
authoriutively  described   the  moat   lm| 
tant  legislation  of  Its  kind  in  the  Nat 
history.     Tba  accuracy  of  this  deacriptlc 
cannot  ba  queatloned  from  tba  standpoint 
the  Marin4  Corps. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undi 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Racoao.  I  include  therein  an  article  f  roi 
the  CUnfeqn  Dally  Item  which  contali 
the  subtUDce  of  a  statement  I  mi 
upon  my  return  from  an  extended  E\ 
pean  Inspection  tour. 
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"England  has  also  inaugurated  very  strict 
exchange  regulations.  Commencing  Octo- 
ber 1  It  became  practically  impossible  for 
anyone  to  take  more  than  a  nominal  sum 
of  money  in  pounds  out  of  that  country 
though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Bigltohmen  are  seeking  opportunity  to  mi- 
grate. The  food  and  fuel  wants  in  England 
are  extreme  and  deplorable.  Strikes  and  po- 
litical controversy  have  stifled  coal  produc- 
tion. Export  requirements  seriously  deplete 
essentials  of  life. 

"Ireland  was  truly  refreshing.  There 
great  ph}'s!cal  beauty  of  surroundings,  a 
bounteous  nature,  industrlotis  habits,  and 
the  profound  Christian  faith  and  fortitude 
of  the  people  combine  to  provide  good  whole- 
some living,  orderly  government  and  a  hap- 
py contented  citizenry.  There  Is  no  discov- 
erable communism  or  radicalism  In  Ireland 
and  everyone  has  enough  to  eat.  adequate 
clothes  and  shelter. 

"Coal  shortages  exist  but  the  Irish  are 
effectively  substituting  peat  to  heat  their 
homes -and  buildings.  Warm  of  heart,  they 
are  generously  sending  food  and  supplies 
to  other  stricken  nations.  Their  program  for 
aiding  displaced  persons  Is  considered  the 
best  yet  In  operation.  I  was  very  much  Im- 
pressed and  touched  ty  the  placidity  of  spirit, 
tolerance,  and  friendly,  neighborly  attitude 
toward  other  nations  and  people  which  I 
found  In  Ireland  because  It  was  in  such  sharp 
contrast  with  the  chaos,  hate,  passion  and 
skeptlclfim  I  observed  in  some  other  places. 
"Collectivism  in  one  form  or  other  accom- 
panies the  privation  and  starvation  which 
stalk  over  the  Continent.  Left-wing  phil- 
osophy and  left-wing  government  based  on 
cynical  materialism  seem  to  be  the  rule  in 
many  countries  and  repressive  measures 
aimed  at  capitalistic  Institutions  and  free 
enterprise  are  adding  to  the  confusion  and 
want  by  dlscoura«?lng  Incentive  and  prevent- 
ing production.  Radical,  antidemocratic  con- 
cepts and  practices  are  putting  E!urope  deep- 
er In  the  mire  of  stagnation. 

"Because  of  the  ectlvities  of  these  coUectiv- 
Ist  governments  peoples  of  several  countries 
are  hampered  in  pursuing  their  regular  work 
and  literally  millions  helpless  before  actual 
or  Impending  regimentation,  are  marking 
time  waiting  for  the  paradise  which  has 
been  promised  them  by  rabid  Marxist,  or  So- 
cialist political  reformers. 

"The  frantic  desire  to  migrate  to  tha 
United  States  or  seme  other  western  coun- 
try Is  found  everywhere  and  large  numbers 
of  aggressive,  ambitious  young  people  as  well 
as  the  Indigent  and  the  starving  are  striv- 
ing eagerly  to  escape  from  the  welter  of  con- 
fusion and  want  which  spreads  over  the 
Continent. 

"In  ger.eral.  social,  political,  and  economic 
conditions  are  so  bad.  morale  so  low  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  so  demoralised  by 
privation,  want,  and  radical  agitation 
throughout  much  of  Europe  that  It  la  very 
difficult  to  suggast  workable  panacess  or 
ramedlss. 

"Our  Government  offlclals  of  high  rank, 
including  m.iny  of  thoce  of  the  armed  forces, 
as  well  as  many  Members  of  the  Congress, 
Committees  of  which  art  studying  the  situ- 
ation who  have  visited  stricken  areas  outside 
the  iron  curuin.  are  seeking  some  solu- 
tion, trying  to  And  some  way  by  which  we 
can  aid  the  starving  and  the  suffering  and 
revive  the  languished  commerce  and  Indus- 
try cf  many  ntnicted  nations. 

•TTia  Marshall  plan,  which  has  already 
been  outlined,  is  being  given  careful  study 
and  full  report  win  shortly  be  available  to 
Ooogress  and  the  public.  Up  to  this  time  the 
natl<m#  concerned  seem  to  be  more  anx'.ous 
for  addlUonal  large  cash  glfu  and  huge  food 
and  material  shipmenu  without  conditions 
or  leatriettons  than  they  are  receptive  to  con- 
oiela  aaaaiNres  for  economic  renovation  and 
rehablliutlon. 

"It  V  culd  appear  that  unqualified  cash 
outUys  by  the  United  SUtes.  or  for  that  mat- 


ter unconditional  shipments  of  food  and 
materials  will  never  adequately  answer  these 
problems.  Whatever  Its  form,  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  relief  extended  goes  to  the  right 
places  and  Is  cot  misappropriated  or  mis- 
applied. 

"Fundamentally  Europe  must  get  back  to 
work,  back  to  sanity,  back  to  stability  in 
goverrunent  as  well  as  economic  activity. 
Russian  interlerence  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  must  be  stopped. 

"Undoubtedly  our  p)eople  are  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  certainly  willing  to  do  what- 
ever we  can  consistently  with  our  own  means 
and  resources  to  alleviate  the  terribly  com- 
pelling want  and  hunger  which  besets  so 
many  poor,  unfortunate  victims — women, 
helpless  children,  and  aged  and  Infirm — 
throughout  Europe,  and  try  to  revive  and  re- 
store waning^  or  defunct  economies. 

"I  think  that  in  extending  this  help  we 
shall  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  sovereignty,  self-government,  or  in- 
ternal economic  affairs  of  any  nation.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
turn  over  any  of  our  resources  whether 
money,  materials,  or  foodstuffs,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  some  nations,  obsessed 
by  Ideologies,  who  will  use  them  not  so  mucli 
for  the  constructive  purpose  of  rehabilitation 
and  readjustment  as  for  the  continuance  and 
strensthening  of  radical  reform,  social  ex- 
perimentation, and  socialistic  or  communistic 
programs  hostile  to  our  own  Nation  and  to 
the  cause  of  democracy. 

"It  is  necessary  that  before  extending  fur- 
ther huge  grants  of  money  and  materials  we 
should  first  make  a  careful  appraisal  of  our 
own  resources  and  needs  and  financial  con- 
dition. We  have  serious  shortages  of  some 
essentials  and  very  high  prices  In  our  own 
country  which  we  cannot  afford  to  aggravate, 
which.  In  fact,  we  should  reduce. 

"We  have  a  stupendous  national  debt  and 
a  very  high  level  of  wartime  taxation  which 
continue  to  Impose  burdens  upon  our  in- 
dustry and  people.  In  answering  the  call  of 
humanity.  In  seeking  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  hungry  and  afflcted  of  stricken  lands, 
as  I  believe  every  American  wants  to  do.  we 
must  make  svire  that  we  do  not  disorganize 
and  disrupt  our  own  economy,  that  we  do 
not  impose  further  grave  burdens  of  taxation 
and  inflation  upon  our  productive  system, 
txpayers,  and  people  Vi'hich  they  cannot 
stand,  and  be  certain  that  we  are  not  dis- 
pensing relief,  economic  resources,  financial 
old.  and  material  assistance  to  further  and 
advance  the  plans  of  radical-minded  politi- 
cal leaders  or  governments  who.  In  turn,  may 
well  use  these  great  assets  to  work  detriment 
and  harm  upon  cur  Institutions,  prosperity, 
and  security. 

"Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  supply  Eviropean  coun- 
tries Indefinitely.  We  cannot  afford  to  sus- 
tain hostile,  antidemocratic,  anti-American 
totalitarian  systems  anywhere.  It  Is  said 
that  communism  breeds  and  thrives  on 
hunger  and  want  and  that  may  bo  so,  though 
its  greatest  gains  to  date  have  come  through 
coercion. 

"But  it  is  idle  to  belisTe  that  the  furnish- 
InT  of  money,  food,  clothing,  and  materials 
of  Itself  will  ever  prevent  or  dissipate  com- 
munism. In  fact.  If  these  are  dispensed  by 
pru-Communists  and  Sociallats  they  will  give 
an  apparent  vitality  to  collectivism  which  it 
does  not  Intrinsically  possess  and  will  serve 
to  strengthen  such  systems  in  the  minds  of 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

"Europe  must  by  all  means,  and  primarily, 
show  the  win  and  purpose  for  recovery. 
There  must  be  a  spiritual  regeneration.  In 
many  esses  Europeans  have  voted  themselves 
into  radical  government  as  a  matter  of  choloa 
and  there  Is  certainly  no  vroy  that  we  can  In- 
terfere with  free  elections.  Lamentably, 
some  elections  have  been  tainted  with  totali- 
tarian conspiracy  and  fraud. 


"Actual  aggression  and  Ideological  penetra- 
tion In  foreign  countries  are  also  matters 
difficult  to  control  adequately  unless  wa 
want  to  chance  Involvement  in  another  war. 
or  unless  we  are  willing  In  the  first  Instanoa 
to  adopt  drastic  economic  measures  In  con- 
junction with  other  democratic-minded  na- 
tions of  good  faith  to  check  these  outrages, 
outlaw  the  transgressors  against  interna- 
tional morals  and  law  from  world  commerce, 
and  Intercourse  and  work  earnesty  as  we 
should  do  for  a  really  effective,  revamped  in- 
ternational agency  unhampered  by  the  ob- 
structive veto  power  of  a  single  nation  to 
secure  peace,  and  political  and  economic 
stability.  We  must  not  further  appease  or 
strengthen  communism  or  any  other  anti- 
American  philosophy  or  government. 

"It  Is  a  time  for  firmness  and  decisive  ac- 
tion to  protect  cur  own  Nation  and  all  that 
It  means.  We  must  let  no  nation,  however 
powerful,  cajole  or  bluff  us  Into  the  sacrifice 
of  our  sacred  principles  and  our  own  In- 
terests. 

"As  matters  now  stand,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  preparing  to  Implement 
our  humanitarian  program  for  relief  of  hun- 
ger and  starvation  abroad  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Substantial  temporary  measures  are 
already  In  effect  and  much  Is  already  being 
done  to  help  afflicted  peoples.  These  efforts 
merit  our  steadfast  support.  Complete  data 
and  official  reports  will  soon  be  at  hand  and 
then  we  can  determine  as  a  Nation  what 
ftirther  financial  and  material  assistance  we 
can  prudently  and  reasonably  rend«-  without 
bringing  disaster  upon  ourselves  and  define 
strictly  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  long-term  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation measures  should  be  effected.  We  can 
also  continue  cur  efforts  to  help  feed,  stis- 
taln  and  resettle  the  displaced  persons,  the 
persecuted,  and  the  homeless,  who  are  wan- 
dering over  the  face  of  the  earth  without  ref- 
uge or  sustenance. 

"Meanwhile,  If  we  would  read  clearly  and 
Interpret  Intelligently  the  plain,  uncontro- 
vertible lessons  of  history  and  the  inescapa- 
ble distressing  facts  of  the  present.  Includ- 
ing the  revival  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tionale, we  will  first  of  all  renew  our  deter- 
mination zealously  to  protect  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  protect  our  own  govern- 
mental and  economic  sjrstems  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  from  the  ravages  of  de- 
struction, decadence,  and  want  which  war 
and  radicalism  have  worked  over  such  a  large 
part  of  the  earth. 

"We  must  not  for  any  reason  permit  our 
Nation  to  be  drawn  Into  the  vortex  of  ruin 
and  dissolution  that  engulfs  so  many  other 
nations.  We  must  fight  mllltantly  against 
subversion  at  home. 

"A  visit  to  war-torn,  socially  upset,  and 
economically  disordered  Europe,  which  I 
wish  every  American  could  take,  evokes  deep- 
est sympathy  for  the  homeless,  distressed, 
impoverished,  and  hungry.  It  brings  strong- 
est resolution  to  help  in  every  feasible  prae- 
tical  way. 

"It  also  sustains  firm  faith  In  the  morality, 
soundness,  and  working  efficiency  of  our  great 
free  demccraUc  Institutions  which,  throvgh 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  ot  the  in- 
dividual and  regard  for  basic  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  law.  freedom,  and  Justice  have  made 
our  Nation  the  most  prosperous  and  our 
people  the  most  happy  and  best-provlded-for 
in  the  whole  world. 

"Let  us  all  humbly  thank  Ood  for  Amer- 
ica and  ask  for  His  continued  help.  For 
without  America,  and  what  the  stands  for, 
surely  the  shadows  of  darkness  will  fall  over 
the  earth." 

The  Clinton  Congressman  returned  from 
Europe  on  the  steamship  America,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Burke,  of 
this  town,  and  Congressman  Buck,  of  New 
York.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder, 
General  CHare.  General  North.  Colonel 
Blddle  were  among  offlclals  who  returned  on 
the  same  ship. 
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Def  eatisa  m  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

UOt  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasACUUUi  is 
BOX78S  or  aSPRXSXNTATTVSa 
T^iursday.  December  It,  1947 

Mr.  IpoOOBifACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  azi< 
to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Inclxile  the  following  comments  by 
Robert 

of 
featism 


1  Norton  appearing  In  the  Boston 
December  8.  1947.  enUUed  "De- 
In  Congress": 


WASR  irOTON. 


(By]|ob«tL.Nartni> 

,  December  7. — Considering  the 
Communist  Insurrection  In  France  and  th« 
at  th9  Foreign  Ministers  Cooler- 
London  over  the  OerfloaB  ibA  Ava 
treaties.  It  U  soBftwbat  tfiBnay- 
iot«  the  defeatist  tactics  being  em- 
n  CcngrasB  to  daUy  and  chisel  tba 
aid  program  for  Eoropaan  rallaf . 

LBina  AD  TO  axos 
opposition,  evidenced  In  the  House 
Is  not  of  a  decisive  character  as  af- 
final  action,  but  It.  nt?wtbslaM.  doea 
lend  aid  and  encoui afaucut  to  tha 
in  their  planned  anarchy  in  Franca 


stalamaM 
enca  m 
trtan  ] 
tng  to 

ptayad 


This 

debate, 
fecting 
■err*  tt 
Soviets 
and 
Tba 


Its  y 


cFganta  d 
•elca 
-cold 
try.  but 
arata 
SoTlat 
througl 
vun  of 


tirdarous  rioting,   the  crippling  of 

and  the  craatlon   of  chacs 

In  any  other  light  than  an 

attampt  dlcutcd  from  ICqmow  to 

French  Oovemment.    R  Is  not  ths 

ivhlch  we  talk  about  in  this  coun- 

was  in  Itt  true  tans*,  with  the  dellb- 

rpoM  of  fomenting  revolution.    Tha 

<  bjactlvee  might  be  as  eeaUy  attabaad 

tha  procs—  of  Mbotafa  sa  trtth  tba 

iim^d  forcea. 


tb» 

Wtf 


o 


Then 
tn«  th( 
aimed 
and  to 
tblali 
1Va.tf 
dlsregai  d 
pcdalln  ( 


for 
ba  ao 
which 
grip  or 
key 


Is 
way. 
our  owi| 
tba 


The 
France 
maasurM 
ben  wfo 
•t  first 
It  does 
In  the 
much 
altamaMTe 
nomlo 
BUtca 


KtrsT  STSMB  rnuc 


certainly  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
fact  that  tlM  Sid  insurrection  Is 
kill  the  MMSfcaB  plan  In  advance 
make  stopgap  aid  Ineffective,  since 
^penly  avowed  by  the  Soviets.  There- 
ve  are  to  face  up  to  the  realities  and 
the  evaslTe  raeaoolng  and  soft 
of  some  Mambifi  of  CoofroH,  the 
crisis  In  France  can  only  ba  retarded 
ae  malting  war  on  tha  United  BUtae  of 
AmeriC)  u 

Notb  ng  oiNild  ba  more  imfortunate  In  this 
real  er!  ils  tban  tba  weakening  of  our  for- 
po  icy  by  not  standing  up  to  the  Soviet 
iXH  ht.    Any  reduction  of  the  amount  set 
Inb  rim  aid  by  the  House  would  certainly 
<  onstrued  by  the  Schimian  ministry 
i  apparently  has  not  yet  gained  a  firm 
the  situation  In  France.     It  la  tha 
battle,  the  resultt  of  which  wUl  deter- 
wbether  our  loof -range  policy  in  Bu- 
to  be  dltebad  before  it  geu  under 
1^*8  a  test  of  Soviet  strength  and  of 
detemUnatloo  to  stand  firm  agatnat 


cbiUenge. 


MO  Ttscs  TO  otnaaLB 
]  oeslblUty  of  an  armed  sbow-down  In 
not  to  be  disragarded.    This  is  the 
Judgment  of  many  Rouse  Mem- 
obaerved  the  sHuaUon  in  France 
hand  during  the  recess  of  Congreas. 
not  represent  an  alarmist  viewpoint, 
cloakrooms  of  OoBpaaa.  one  hears  a 
flanker  discussion  of  what  msy  be  the 
facing  this  cotmtry  if  the  eco- 
and  poMttcal   power  of  the  United 
.  .^terlBa  faUa  to  reatora  stability  to 
Kurope  than  In  the  public  debate. 
Wttbi  the  BoTieta  succeeding  in  bringing 
about   ;haoa  m  France,  the  question  natu- 
nmj  a4kad  la  why  we  abould  go  ahead  wltb 


>f 


the  expenditure  of  some  $90,000,000,000  if 
appears  that  this  help  contemplated  un< 
the  Mwfb*"  plan  would  prove  meffectli 
Would  It  not  be  thrown  awayf 

It  la  at  best  a  calculated  risk,  aa 
Secretary  of  State  Lovett  explained  to 
Bouae  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Just  how  jusUflable  the  risk  wUl  be.  aa 
as  the  Iilarshall  plan  is  concerned,  will 
pend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
France  during  the  next  few  months.     T 
la  not  the  time  to  falter  and  quibble  In 
support  of  tba  kittlal  move  which  la 
talned  in  tha  alo|>-iap  aid  program. 
thing  but  an  overwhelming  decision  favc 
thU   appropriaUon   by  Congreas  would 
plsy  a  weakness  which  surely  would  be 
ly  gratifying  to  Russia. 

Otherwise,    consider    today's    exami>la 
•oelat   propaganda   mlsrepreaentstlon   ft 
tka  Moacow  radto.  broadcasting  m  Cermi 
to  Austria:  "In  tha  United  States  there  is 
real  electoral  freedom.    The  nomln<t.iQi 
candidates  is  moaopollaed  by  two 
The  volees  of  all  other  partiea  are  hopeK 
drowned  in  the  noisy  election  duel  betwi 
the  bwo  old  pfurUes.  which  la  a  abam 
rather  than  a  real  one. 

"The  parties  in  the  United  States  ^nve 
members  and  no  aubecriptlou.     Th  y 
no  local  branchea. 

"All  election  campaigns  have  the  charaf 
of  a  commercial  stunt  organized  by  a  "  ' 
paid  expert,  aided  by  bribed  reporters. 
order  to  get  their  caatfMate  In.  the  mc 
oUata  are  lavish  in  their  support  of  the 
palgn- 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  observe 
m  the  Soviet  elecUons.   there  U  only 
party — the  Communists.    The   voters 
for  StallB.  or  alaa.    Also,  it  la  to  be 
ttaKk  tba  rriMmiinlit  Farty  u  still  on  tba 
lot  m  this  aovBtry  and  eaUtled  to  parUel| 
in  a  free  riaetlon  along  with  Bipqhnrar 
Dcmocrata. 


The  Pardoo  of  Corley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CAuroaifiA 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPBSSZNTA'] 

Thursday.  December  11.  1947 

Mr.    JACKSON    of    California. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks  to  the  Record.  I  include  the 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Santa  M< 
(Calif.)  Outlook: 

THS  P.UECOX  or  CUaLXT 

We  want  to  b«  fair   to  Boston's 
James  Curley.  and  to  Prealdent  Tnmian 
has  let  him  out  of  prison  with  a  pardon 
serving  4  months  of  a  6  months'  mi 
sentence.    It  may  be  that  Curley  really 
taken  m.  as  he  claims,  by  a  smart  confi(f 
man  who  used  the  name  of  this  idol  of] 
Btmtan.  Irlab  to  sweeten  his  racket,  and 
tba  VMSad  Stataa  malls  to  tell  the  sue 
what  proAta  they  could  make  m  wa 
j*rf»>t«g  him  and  Ctirley.    But  what 
ley's  motive  in  being  used.  If  not  to 
his  own  pockets?    And  wasn't  it  wartime  i 
he  a  trusted  public  oflldal.  the  former 
of  Boston  and  Governor  of  llaasachi 

We  want  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Curley. 
78  yeara  old  and  reportedly  suffering 
dlabetaa  and  a  heart  condition.    But  the 
smelled   to  high   heaven   at  a  time 
American  boys  were  dying  to  step  Hitler 
Hirohlto — and    when    Curley's   Boston 
chine  was  needed  by  the  Democratic 
to  help  wm  a  fourth  term.    They  had 
about  Curley.  after  that  e!( 
1.  to  get  rid  of  tba  uoniL    8o 


of  oonsplTaey  to  ttae 

Not  a  nice  charge 

1,  and  we  may  be 

have  been  brought  if 

damning. 

Ito  President  Truman. 

^ces  It  might  oe  an  act 

pardon    an    elderly 

serloiu  malady,  who 

short  sentence.    But 

President   pardoned 

ler  oOdal  who  was  in 

and  la  apparently  in 

[will  hardly  do  to  say 

ider  heart  was  melted 

Ick  man.  by  that  and 

ly  when  Curley  Is  not 

eellne  to  Boston  and 

11   resume   the   duties 

which  baa  baan  kept 

kaithful  partf  backs  of 

I  machine. 

Ito  President  Truman. 

ible  coincidence  that 

kd  that  the  Democratic 

to  carry  Boston  by  a 

|I»48  to  win  the  8UU 

Id.  speaking  of  that. 

loned  all  that  gang  of 

who  were  doing  time 

Ids  In  Kansas  City,  waa 

Idlsbctes  and  a  heart 

\\'    !  Ststes:  A  return 
,]:     jity  la  high  ctSce — 
St  office  in  the  world. 


to  Raisla 

)P  REMARKS 

r 

[Y  McGregor 

>uio 

I  REPRBSENTATTVEi 
;mber  12.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Iremarks  In  th.e  Rcc- 

following  editorial 
[ampshire  Morning 
er.  N.  H.: 

TO  BUSSIA 

raised  in  the  United 

the  insane  policy  of 

is.  heavy  machinery. 

Russia  to  help  btiild 

llh. 

iclously  like  thoee 

in  favor  of  selling 

and  other  products  to 

ilready  on  the  warpath 

le  petty  reasoning  of 

^ct  now  stares  us  in  the 

build  up  Japan's  mlU- 

kttack  on  otirselves  and 

}n  sud  steel  were  used 

I  boys. 

ipeat  this  costly  error, 

i,  when  the  evidence  of 

rly  written  before  us? 

when    common    sense 

ipositlon  to  its  dictates 

case  of  shipments  to 

Be  times.     Against  the 

the  arguments  raised 

ilpments  have  tbe  Clear 

eaaement. 

told  by  James  Reston 

lea.  and  by  some  other 

amount  of  goods  going 

led.    In  reality.  «.t 

ita  total  only  about  1.1 

exports,    and    about 

from    Soviet    Russia. 

lo  with  it?    If  a  poUcy 
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la  wiotg  and  dangerous.  It  Is  still  so  although 
OQBdOCted  in  reduced  form. 

We  are  told  that  actually  the  shipments  to 
Russia  are  not  real,  liecause  the  bulk  of  what 
is  being  transferred  was  purchased  by  the 
Mocccw  government  for  cash  and  stored  in 
this  country  to  be  shipped  as  transportation 
baeaaaa  availr.b:e.  What  kind  of  hocus-pocus 
la  thla?  Are  shipments  any  the  less  real  be- 
caiise  they  were  bought  for  cash  and  stored 
for  later  transportation? 

We  are  told  that  we  are  getting  the  benefit 
of  certain  important  imports  from  Russia 
that  would  b3  cut  off  if  we  ceased  shipments 
to  that  country.  Are  not  these  materials 
available  elsewhere,  and  does  their  advan- 
tage offset  the  destructive  influence  of  help- 
in;;  to  Increase  Russia's  military  strength? 

Finally  we  are  told  that  if  we  cut  off  ship- 
ments to  Rtissla.  w(  will  invite  the  retaliation 
of  not  only  Moscow,  but  also  Russia's  satel- 
lites in  eastern  Europe,  and  that  the  Marshall 
plan  will  bs  weakened  thereby. 

This  argument  reveals  a  fallacy  that  llss 
behind  the  whole  chain  of  reasoning  of  the 
defenders  of  shipments  to  Russia.  This  is 
the  silly  notion  that  Russia  is  not  hostile  and 
that  somehow  peace  and  understanding  must 
be  reached  with  her.  Thia  is  to  overlook 
blindly  Soviet  opposition  to  every  effort  to 
achieve  world  peace  and  to  aid  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe.  It  is  to  overlook  sinister 
and  lying  Soviet  propaganda  against  the 
United  SUtes.  and  Moscow's  avowed  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  It  is  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  Moscow  has  decreed  the  wrecking 
of  the  Ifarshall  plan,  and  that  It  Is  now  filling 
France  and  Italy  with  chaos  in  the  attempt 
to  smash  the  economy  of  western  Europe. 

No!  There  must  be  no  return  to  Mimlchl 
The  purposes  cf  the  Sovleu  are  plain,  and 
nothing  tut  the  most  arrant  folly  could  in- 
duce us  to  continue  shipping  them  materials 
that  build  them  up  as  a  potent  antagonist. 
Every  American  hopes  that  the  Soviets  will 
ebange  their  purposes  and  decide  to  live  with 
other  peoples,  but  until  they  do.  common 
sense  leaves  no  other  course  than  to  stop 
selling  them  the  intricate  and  complicated 
machines  they  need  to  )>ecome  strong. 


Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11. 1947 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  highly  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen: 

CoRNUX  Urnvntsmr, 

DEPAKTaCZMT  OF  HlSTORT, 

Jthaca.  N.  Y.,  November  28,  1947. 
The  Honorable  Rot  O.  WooDBtrrr, 
House  of  Repreficntatives, 

Wasltington,  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Ma.  WoooRtrrr:  Will  you  permit  me  to 
convey  to  you  my  opposition  to  the  program 
of  foreign  aids. 

When  such  gifts  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  that  the  President  considers  it  expedi- 
ent to  ask  Congress  to  make  him  the  head 
of  a  police  state.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
issue  at  stake  Is  the  survival  of  American 
'  Institutions? 

For  an  Independent  state  to  give  away  vast 
sums  of  money  to  foreign  countries  is  so  tm- 
natural.  so  contrary  to  all  past  experience 
and  practice,  that  one  has  to  conclude  that 
such  a  course  wUl  soon  terminate  In  tha 
destruction  of  the  country  that  loUowi  it* 


If  Congress  Is  to  rush  forward  and  give  to 
foreign  countries  SCOO.OOO.OOO  whenever  street 
fighting  occurs  ia  some  distant  land,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Commimists  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  oblige  by  staging  such  com- 
motions, with  the  object  of  draining  the 
United  States  of  its  means  and  substance. 

There  are  now  on  our  list  of  countries  20 
states  with  a  combined  population  of  842,- 
000.000  souls.  If  Congress  should  give  these 
20  countries  eight  and  one-half  biUlons  every 
year,  such  gifts  would  amount  to  about 
3  cents  a  day  per  person. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  la  imprac- 
ticable to  limit  such  gifts  to  a  few  coun- 
tries. If  a  modest  sum  is  given  to  all.  the 
money  will  be  spread  so  thinly  as  to  have 
no- appreciable  effect,  except  on  the  United 
States.  If  large  sums  are  given  to  so  many 
countries  (almost  without  exception  the 
most  densely  populated  countries  in  the 
world),  the  effect  wotUd  be  ruinous  to  the 
United  States. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  program  of 
foreign  aid,  there  seems  to  be  no  Justification 
whatsoever  for  haste,  stampeding,  and  steam- 
roller blitzkrieg  methods.  The  problems  of 
the  outside  world  have  been  centuries  in  the 
making,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  with  us 
for  generations  to  come. 

Thanking  you  for  ycur  consideration  of 
my  views  on  this  question,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CuETis  P.  Nettles. 
Professor  of  American  History. 


Langaa^e  Hollywood  UndertUnds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nuMoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11, 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Ullnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  best  way  "to  combat  Hollywood's 
canned  contamination  is  at  the  box  of- 
fice." the  Right  Reverend  James  A.  Grif- 
fin, D.  D..  bishop  of  the  Springfield.  111., 
diocese,  states  in  a  letter  prepared  for 
reading  in  all  diocesan  churches  on  next 
Sunday  when  the  Legion  of  Decency 
pledges  will  be  renewed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
herewith  include  the  text  of  Bishop 
GrifiBn's  message  as  reported  in  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  in  the  Alton  (El.) 
Evening  Telegraph,  December  9, 1947.  It 
follows: 

"All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  technique 
employed  by  commimlsm  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  called  in  picturesque  Journals  packaged 
revolution,  acd  consists  of  strategic  coups 
d'etats  formulated  and  prepared  in  Moscow 
or  some  other  Red  center,  then  smuggled 
within  the  frontiers  cf  other  countries. 

"Now,  Hollywood,  always  with  an  eye  to 
modernization  and  efflciency,  spurns  the 
antiquated  package  technique.  Hollywood 
believes  in  the  canning  process.  And  so 
Hollywood's  canned  contamination  finds  its 
way  into  the  cities  and  villages  of  America. 

"In  these  cans  are  thousands  of  feet  of 
movie  film,  colled  like  serpents,  ready  to 
pour  their  venom  into  the  souls  of  our  chil- 
dren. No  equivalent  of  a  Pure  Food  and  E>rug 
Act  has  been  adequately  phrased  to  check 
this  evil." 

The  bishop  said  that  "the  decent  pro- 
ducers and  authors  in  HoUywood  are  tre- 
mendous forces  for  good." 

He  urged  Catholics  not  to  patronize  films 
classified  by  the  Legion  of  Decency  as  "C"  or 
condemned,  or  those  classed  "B"  or  objec- 
tionable in  part. 


••This  evil  Influence — Immoral  motion  pic- 
tures— tries  to  squeeze  Itself  Into  the  armor 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  but  ita 
usurpation  of  this  protection  still  leaveo 
vulnerable  spots  exposed— the  box  office. 

"The  defenders  of  decency  must  strike  one 
telling  blow  after  another — at  the  box  office.^* 


Full  Operation  Dae  by  Some  Distillers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  December  11,  1947 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
D3cember  11,  1947: 

Full  Operation  Dtte  bt  Some  Distilleks — 
INDUSTET  Found  Unable  To  Agree  on  Fdr- 
THER  Grain-Saving  Plan 

Washington.  December  10. — Some  liquor 
dlstiUers  are  heading  for  fuU-blast  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  voluntary  shut-down  of 
the  distilleries  ends  on  Christmas  Day,  it  was 
learned  today. 

During  a  stormy  meeting  yesterday  of  the 
dlstUlers  coordinating  committee  of  the  cab- 
inet food  committee,  one  large  distUler  com- 
pletely rejected  the  proposal  of  another  group 
of  distillers  for  a  voluntary  allocation  plan. 
whUe  still  another  very  large  operator  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  It  refused  to  bs 
bound  by  its  recommendations. 

xmaaLB  to  aoan 

The  Impossibility  of  getting  the  distillers 
to  agree  to  a  common  voluntary  allocation 
program,  as  prevlotisly  stated  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  was  boms 
out  during  yesterday's  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting,  unconfirmed  re- 
ports received  here  stated  that  some  dis- 
tillers were  ordering  substantial  quantities 
of  grain  and  malt  In  anticipation  of  fuU- 
scale  operations  during  January. 

One  of  the  big  four  distillers  was  today 
reported  to  have  advised  its  west  coast  dis- 
tributors to  order  full  lota  of  liquors  be- 
cause it  anticipated  unrestricted  production, 
whUe  stlU  another  was  said  to  have  advised 
Its  plant  managers  to  prefMra  tor  January 
operations  on  a  broad  scale. 

Failure  of  the  distillers  to  agree  on  a 
voluntary  program  yesterday  was  high-light- 
ed by  the  fact  that  there  now  seems  to  b« 
disagreement  between  the  Government  rep- 
resentatives on  the  committee. 

CLASa   OVER   SAVINGS 

WhUe  James  A.  StlUwell.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  voluntary  food  conservation  pro- 
gram, is  reported  to  be  holding  out  for  no 
more  than  2,500,000  bushels  of  grain  for  the 
distillers  each  month,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture representatives  are  said  to  believe 
that  3,500,000  bushels  would  be  aU  right. 

During  the  meeting  the  Distilled  Spirits  In- 
stitute, represented  by  Its  executive-secre- 
tary, Howard  Jones,  proposed  that  each  dis- 
tUler be  permitted  to  use  45  percent  as  much 
grain  per  plant  as  was  ussd  dtiring  the  4- 
month  period  December  1948,  through  March 
1947,  with  a  minimum  aUocatlon  of  6,000 
bushels  per  plant. 

WOtTLD  ENS  MARCH  S 

This  program,  DSI  proposed,  should  run 
from  December  25  to  March  31.  at  which  tima 
it  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  exist- 
ing conditions  and  extended  IX  It  were  stlU 
needed  to  conserve  grain. 
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Jim   December-lfarch    period    the 

•assumed      roughly      30.000.000 

.  which  would  mean  that  If 

formula   were   adopted   the 

4ould   be   permitted   to   consume 

monthly  rate  of  around  3.600,000 


■T  punjcua 
Industries.  Inc..  of  Philadelphia. 
Immatllatt^y  opposed  the  program  and  let 
that  it  would  not  agree 
to  any  wiliiiilaij  aUoc»tkm  program  operat- 
ing on  •  iiMarleal  teal*.  ThSm  bMla.  the 
Pubiickv  twpnamtMWfm  milaumart.  as 
they  had  In  eoort  orer  a  yaw  acB.  would 
strengtbei  the  domtnaUon  of  •rtabllshed 
tstertats  •  ad  would  keep  out  uewuoiuerB. 

On  top  ( C  this  development,  the  conunlttee 
received  a  telegram  from  <me  of  the  "big 
foinr"  dlstllers  sUtlng  that  lU  representa- 
ttf  bad  I  UMidid  prevloua  meetings  of  the 
coBuntttM  only  as  an  uliaai  in.  and  refxis- 
Ing  to  be  Hound  by  the  committee's  recom- 
mendattoz  s. 

The  coiunlttee  then  finally  amoved  that 
the  Oepai  taaeot.  of  Agriculture  ahould  de> 
velop  a  pi  ogram.  which  ia  to  be  communi- 
cated to  ill  distillers  on  Friday. 

On  Deoimber  18  the  distillers  have  been 
Invited  to  come  ^i  and  discuss  this  program, 
or  telegr:  ph  their  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  tt.  to  t  f  committee. 

Mennwl  lie.  a  bUl  to  control  use  of  grains 
li  piadlni ;  in  Coogreas  but  no  action  is  ex- 
peetod  IM  rore  OongrtH  adjourns  December 
IP  tor  the  Chrlstmaa  holiday. 
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.  December  10. 1947 

ItEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
;xtend  my  remarka  in  the  Rxc- 
inblude  the  foUofwtnc  sermon  de* 
the  Reverend  James  M.  OUlis. 
St  the  annual  red  Mass  of  the 
Lawyers  Guild  of  the  diocese  of 
The  Right  Reverend  Man- 
William  T.  Dillon,  president  of 
Jofiei  h's  College  for  Women,  is  the 
spiritual  director  of  the  guild,  and  How< 
ard  Seiu.  Esq..  president. 
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of  Father  GllUs'  aermon  follows: 

h  Ck>mmunlst  of  a  cent^Jry  ago, 

chiefly   for   his   apothegm    'All 

a  theft.'  made  a  much  more  aig- 

jbeerration  when  he  said.  *at  the 

political   system    we    find    a 


this    observiitlon    slgnlflrant.    It 

been   profound.     We  find  not 

mt  Ood.    Communlcta  of  our  day 

that  deeper  Inrigltt;  tlM  object 

is  not  theology  or  theologians, 

or  the  church  or  reUglon.  but 


a    —**"*■'    movement    aomewhat 

tifltnmr">*"»  waa  on  in  France  In 

CMunhetta   aoonded    the   slogan 

I    llMro  li  tta  OMmyr    TIm  8». 

tiod.'  tbey  say. 


oallal  no*  a 


or  of 


agnostics,  nor  like  that  of  more  shifty 
Ista  In  this  country  a  Treethinklng 
but  plainly  and  boldly  the  'Anti-God  1 
It  haa  ortanalhTj  been  dissolved,  but  ao 
the  O— tiitara   ostensibly. 

**8oaae    obaervera     of     the     commxml 
phanooaenon.  being  perhaps  p\irposely 
blinded,  persuade  themselves  that  the  at 
Ism  in  communism  Is  a  mere  adjunct, 
eaaentlal.  temporary.    It  is  not  accident 
It  la.  as  we  say  'of  the  essence.'    It  Is  no  ] 
Ing  phase:   it  is  permanent.    The  ult 
objective  of  Soviet  attack  is  not  capit 
not  even  Catholicism,  but  God. 

"Another  misvmderstandlng  on  the  part 
certain  not-too-lntelllgent  observers  Is 
the  war  on  God  concerns  only  religion,  wt 
they  take  to  be  but  one  phase  of  civlll 
tlon.     If  communism  were  to  triumph. 
admit,  the  Pope  would  be  assassinated, 
hierarchy  and  the  clergy  hounded  and  slal 
the  cb\irch  would  go  underground   (i 
phorlcally    if    not    literally),    pioxis 
would  for  a  time  lament,  and  then  perha| 
forget.     But  all  other  actlvltlea  of  eivUl: 
life  would  continue,  modified,  no  doubt, 
some  respects,  but  substantially  the  same 
before. 

SOMS  W017LS  IXJOICS 

"The  seventy  or  eighty  million  people 
our  own  country  who  have  not  sufOclent 
ligtoua  conviction  to  admit  church  memt 
ship,  and  with  them  we  know  not  how  mi 
milUona  of  neutrals  and  IndlfferentlsU  el 
where,  would   enjoy   a   certain   unconfe 
satiaf action  because  the  church,  an  irrit 
and  a  tacit  rebuke,  had  been  removed, 
attack  on  God  causes  them  no  anguish,  fc 
their  bond  with  God  has  long  since 
aatienialy  tenuotis. 

"They  would,  so  they  think,  be  like 
citizens  of  a  kingdom  whose  king  had 
depoeed  to  make  way  for  a  new  form  of  go 
ernment.    The  things  in  which  they  have  < 
real  interest,  politics,  science,  the  arts,  lit 
ature.   would   continue.    The^  phyaical 
anoee,  which,  as  Laplace  told 
not  the  hypotheals  of  Ood.  would  flour t-^T 
The  art  of  painting,  which  has  been  driXi.agJ 
away  from  the  classical,  not  to  say  mediae vi' 
standards,  would  receive  a  new  Impetua 
ward  the  modernistic  and  the  futuristic, 
would  all  the  arts. 

"Literature  in  all  Its  forms,  fiction, 
poetry   would   shake   off   its   few   remalnl 
Inhibitions.     Medicine  would  make  swift 
progress.     Are  there  not  many  atheist 
clclans  and  surgeons? 

"To  come  to  the  matter  that  nuwt 
cents  this  aaembly.  how  could  the  science 
JurisfK-udence.  the  practice  of  law.  and  tt 
admlniatratlon  of  Justice  suffer  if  the  Crm« 
mtmlat  revolution  were  to  suceed  in  its  pri« 
mary  objective,  the  abolition  of  religion  at 
the  destruction  of  the  very  Idea  of  Gcd? 

"The  answer  to  that  question  Involves 
slight  dip  Into  metaphysics,  the  adence 
Is   thought  dlffleult   because  tt  deals 
raaUtlaB  bfuml  tha  range  of  the  eye  or 
ear.  ouMda  the  graap  of  the  hands.    But 
ns  see  If  we  can  make  it  almple. 

coo  IS  aCTOKS  lULSiaUC'UON 

"God  is  no  king.    He  alts  on  no 
The  throne  of  God  la  a  figure  ot  apaaeh  It 
the  battlements  of  heaven,  the  pearly 
the  streets  of  gold,  and  the  rest.     It  is 
Ish,  therefore,  to  speak  of  dethroning 
abolishing  God.     God  la  not  a  man  who 
be  snatched  from  His  throne,  or  like  the 
tlve  king  of  France  who  was  arrested  at 
border,   brought   back,  tried.   Jailed, 
tlned  to  make  a  Parisian  holiday. 

"God    U    being.    God    U    truth, 
right.    Be  is.  in  the  phrase  familiar  to 
pMV,iaii|rfieia  since  Socrates,  the  Good,  tl 
True,  the  Beautiful.'    God  Is  the  at 
and    the    ultlmau;    alpha,    the 
oaaaga  tha  and. 

"AthHata  owpiahi  of  the 
btfterers.  bot  ve  have  no 
equal    theirs.    'Voum    Incrcdwlaa,    1h 
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Bt  now  a  vogue  for 
^as  If  nothing  noble 
found  In  men  and 
trhaps,  there  is  in 
^uihcrs  the  pvjrpose- 
ty.  Efforts  ore  made 
fringe  of  the  inteili- 
Itrrs  to  demonstrate 
uo  plsoe  in  lltera- 
nlhlllsm.  It  may 
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line  with  my  main  theme,  the  attack  upon 
God.  It  shall  be  mostly  in  his  own  worda 
or  these  of  his  friendly  Interpreters.  If  I 
add  a  few  words  of  my  own  it  shall  be  only 
by  way  of  amplification. 

"Here  then  is  the  great  man's  mind. 
•Truth  ia  only  what  I  cannot  help  thinking." 
Wh?.t  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  truth  for 
me;  what  another  man  cannot  help  thinking 
Is  truth  for  him.  If  there  be  irreconcilable 
disparity  between  his  truth  and  my  truth, 
there  can  be  no  way  of  resolving  the  dis- 
parity. Truth  exists  only  in  the  individual 
mind.  There  is  no  truth  outside  the  mind, 
to  which  truth  as  seen  within  may  be  re- 
ferred for  correction. 

"As  with  truth,  so  with  Justice  and  law. 
There  is  no  metaphysical  standard  of  Jus- 
tice. If  my  concept  of  Justice  differs  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens 
they  may  attempt  to  coerce  me  Into  accept- 
ing their  concept.  If  I  resist  coercion  I  must 
suffer  the  penalty.  'Justice.'  said  Hobbes  in 
Leviathan.  'Jvistlce  is  what  the  state  says 
It  U.' 

"In  a  democratic  community  Justice  is 
what  the  msjority  declares  it  to  be.  The 
citizen  haled  to  court  and  convicted  may 
protest  the  injustice  of  the  summons  and 
verdict.  The  Judge  may  agree  with  him  and 
disagree  with  the  majority.  But  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
and  the  Judge  on  the  bench  are  both  victims 
of  public  opinion. 

cnrs  powxa  or  majobitt 
•Tf  there  be  agitation  against  the  law  as 
unjust., no  reference  may  be  made  to  a  higher 
law  or  a  purer  Justice  beyond  and  above  the 
present  law.  Reform  of  the  law.  if  it  come, 
will  be  only  a  change  in  the  will  of  the  state. 
or  In  the  mind  of  the  majority.  There  can 
be  no  certainty  that  the  new  law  Is  nearer 
than  the  old  to  absolute  Justice. 

"As  for  law.  It  Is  'only  that  vhlch  I  might 
expect  a  Jury  to  enforce.'  There  Is  no  natu- 
ral law.  recognizable  within  the  mind  of  man 
but  reflecting  a  higher  law  In  a  mind  beyond 
and  above  the  mind  of  man.  There  is  no 
such  higher  law  and  no  such  superior  mind. 
"It  follows,  therefore,  that  man  has.  strictly 
speaking,  no  'rlghU,'  stUl  less  Inalienable 
rights,  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  source  higher 
than  himself  and  outside  the  state.  There 
Is  no  source  beyond  the  state.  There  Is  no 
absolute.  The  place  of  the  absolute.  Is  oc- 
cupied by  the  state.  A  man  has.  therefore, 
only  such  rlghU  (Improperly  so-called) 
which  he  can  vindicate  for  himself,  or  which 
the  states  sees  fit  to  vindicate  for  him  as  Its 
beneflclary. 

"The  state  glveth  and  the  state  taketh 
away.  The  sute  may  be  a  dictatorship  at  a 
democracy.  In  either  case  Its  will  Is  law. 
The  Individual  has  no  rights  that  a  rviler, 
a  bureaucracy,  or  a  majority  of  his  fellows  is 
bound  to  respect.  'Since  there  is  nothing 
sacred  about  an  Individual  life,  neither  Is 
there  anything  sacred  about  a  majority. 
•  •  •  But  there  Is  something  singularly 
convenient  about  a  majority.  •  •  •  The 
first  convenience  of  the  majority  Is  that  It  is 
powerful.  •  •  •  Nothing  so  adds  to  the 
dignity  of  right  as  power  enough  to  make  It- 
self triumphant.' 

ATHKISM  JUSTIFHD  NAZISM 

"In  thi  relations  of  one  state  with  another 
the  only  arbiter  Is  force.  'When  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  late  war  disregarded  what  we  call 
the  rules  of  the  game,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  except:  We  don't  like  It  and  we 
ahaU  kill  you  If  we  can.'  Appeal  to  some 
higher  rules  of  the  game,  above  the  Germans 
and  above  ourselves,  would  Introduce  both 
metaphysics  and  ethics  Into  the  International 
relations. 

"But  metaphysics  and  ethics,  as  we  have 
aeen.  have  no  part  in  law.  or  Justice,  or  right, 
and  they  must  not  be  Introduced  Into  tha 
question  of  war  and  peaoa. 


"But  we  must  return  to  our  theme  and 
conclude.  These  astounding  negations  of 
the  eminent  American  Jurist  are.  in  effect  if 
not  by  intention,  an  attack  upon  God.  To 
put  it  conversely,  his  rejection  of  God  made 
It  nccecsary  for  him  to  deny  the  existence  of 
transcendent  right.  Justice,  law,  truth.  That 
denial  Involves  logically  the  denial  of  any- 
thing on  earth  corresponding  to  those  words. 
He  was  keen  enough  to  see  the  consequences 
and  honest  enough  to  proclaim  them. 

"That  he  lacked  belief  In  God  is  often  evi- 
dent in  his  voluminous  writings.  One  sen- 
tence will  svifflce.  It  is  from  a  letter  to  a 
friend  with  whom  he  exchanged  opinions 
over  a  period  of  60  years:  'We  know  nothing,' 
he  said,  'of  cosmic  values  and  bow  our 
heads — seeing  reason  enough  for  doing  all  we 
can  and  not  demanding  the  plan  of  campaign 
of  the  general — or  even  asking  whether  there 
is  any  general  or  any  plan.' 

"Five  years  later,  when  death  seemed  near 
he  wrote:  'I  am  too  skeptical  to  think  that 
what  I  have  done  matters  much,  but  too 
conscious  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe  to 
say  that  It  or  anything  else  does  not.  I  bow 
my  head,  I  think  serenely  and  say.  "O 
Cosmos — Now  lettest  thou  thy  ganglion  dis- 
solve In  peace." 

"'Thy  ganglion!*  It  reminds  one  of 
Haecicei's  equally  base  concept  of  man  as  a 
'placental  mammal,'  of  no  more  Importance 
In  the  scheme  of  things  than  the  'micro- 
scopic Infusoria'  In  the  green  slime  of  a 
stagnant  pond. 

"The  rejection  of  God-  Involves  not  only 
the  repudiation  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
beautiful;  law.  Justice,  right — and  be  It  now 
added,  mercy  and  love — but  the  denial  of 
the  existence  of  any  being  properly  entitled 
to  be  called  man. 

"If  God  goes,  all  goes.  It  Is  the  deter- 
mination not  only  cf  dictators  but  of  these 
who  should  be  the  enemies  of  dictators, 
scholars,  legists,  JurlsU  to  see  to  It  that 
God  shall  go.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
God  remains." 


Red  Army  in  Rome 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACRUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11. 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  powerful,  realistic 
editorial,  which  distinctly  has  in  mind 
the  national  interest  of  our  country,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Post  of  December 
9, 1947,  entitled  'Red  Army  in  Rome": 

KED  AKMT  IN  XOMK 

To  those  Congressmen  who  are  now  quib- 
bling over  the  relief  program  for  Europe  the 
story  of  the  Red  Army  marching  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  might  well  be  a  warning  that 
time  Is  running  out  fast  If  Europe  is  to  be 
saved  from  Russian  domination.  According 
to  the  report,  advance  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  Italiap  Government  that  the  Reds 
would  parade,  but  such  an  alarming  demon- 
stration of  their  military  strength  by  massing 
20,000  of  their  shock  troops  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  had  not  been  expected. 

These  20.000  men  were  not  bearing  arms, 
but  they  were  In  uniform  and  marched  in 
military  formation  past  the  Communists' 
leaders  who  had  taken  up  reviewing  stand 
positions  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier. The  abUity  of  the  organization  to 
summon  and  transfer  this  large  body  of 
troops  from  distant  points  In  Italy,  from 


Trieste,  Milan,  Turin.  Genoa,  and  other 
northern  cities  startled  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
who,  naturally  enough,  thought  It  meant  an- 
other seizure  of  the  Ctovernment,  similar  to 
that  staged  by  Mussolini  in  the  "march  on 
Rome"  in  1922,  when  the  Fascists  took  over 
control  of  the  Government.  How  well  pre- 
pared and  how  well  financed  was  this  move- 
ment Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
well  supplied  with  motorized  transportation, 
thousands  of  them  having  ridden  all  night 
In  big  lOO-passenger  buses. 

That  open  warfare  did  not  break  out  was 
apparently  due  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
government  of  keeping  the  police  and  the 
army  cff  the  streets  so  that  no  collision  might 
take  place  between  the  Reds  and  the  gov- 
ernment forces.  That  prevented  open  war- 
fare for  the  time  being.  But  how  long  can 
this  truce  be  maintained?  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Communist  partisans  now  number 
some  280,000,  which  Is  well  above  the  figure 
of  250.000  to  which  the  Italian  Army  Is  lim- 
ited by  the  peace  treaty. 

Patience  by  the  Italian  Government  at  this 
time  may  be  a  virtue,  but  when  these  Reds 
march  through  Rome  shouting  "Long  live 
Stalin"  and  "Death  to  De  Gasperie,"  the 
Italian  premier,  patience  may  be  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  time  may  soon 
come  when  the  Italian  Government  may  de- 
cide that  the  "whiff  of  grapeshot"  vrtth  which 
Napoleon  cleared  the  streets  of  Paris  be- 
comes more  effective  In  bringing  about  order. 
For  the  Red  Labor  Party  has  announced  its 
pcdicy  of  "keeping  all  workers  mobilized"  and 
"to  Intensify  agitation  for  a  general  strike." 

Evidently  the  Reds,  having  taken  a  partial 
beating  In  France,  are  now  concentrating 
upon  Italy  where  they  appear  to  have  greater 
strength  In  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  French  Government, 
not  being  limited  by  peace  treaties,  has  the 
power  to  call  out  reserve  troops  and  has  twice 
In  the  past  several  weeks  called  additional  re- 
servists to  the  colors  In  order  to  be  prepared 
to  t>eat  back  any  more  aerlotu  demonstra- 
tions by  the  Reds. 

The  question  of  whether  these  Red  demon- 
strations will  be  followed  by  more  serious 
disturbances  up  to  the  point  of  open  civil 
war,  of  course,  lies  entirely  In  the  lap  of  Mr. 
Stalin.  But  how  he  will  decide  also  lies 
probably  In  the  lap  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. If  sufficient  aid  and  support  Is  sup- 
plied quickly  to  France  and  Italy,  Mr.  Stalin 
may  decide  that  further  action  on  his  part 
Is  too  risky  and  that  be  had  better  bide  his 
time  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  go 
ahead  with  his  program  of  taking  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  all  we  can  hope  for  Is  that  the 
peoples  of  France  and  Italy,  for  whom  our 
boys  fought  so  desperately  on  the  beaches  at 
Anzlo  and  Normandy,  will  come  to  realize 
In  greater  numbers  that  America  Is  still  their 
best  friend  and  that  Stalin  Is  a  worse  menace 
than  was  Hitler. 


Cleaninf  Up  the  Movies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11. 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Recosd  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal  of  December 
8.  1947.  The  stand  that  the  American 
people  have  taken  on  nonpatronization 
of  theaters  showing  vice  and  crime  in  a 
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of  the  Catholic  Legion  of  De- 
cither  groupa  to  force  Hollywood 
1  i»  product  U^alnlng  eome  rather 
iround. 
>|mber    la    being    withdrawn    for 
ine  with  moral  criticism  of  the 
BntUh  movie.  Black  Mardaaua. 
been  altered  In  oonformltj  with 
(he  Catholic  Church  that  It  re- 
unfa  rorably  on  the  religious  life. 

announcement  by  the  Motion 
Aaaiwlatlon   of  America,  which   In- 
Jie    Nation's    leading    film    pro- 
Its  members  will  refiiae  to  dla- 
more  films  glorifying  gangster 
criminal  practices.     The  action 
of  the  protest  of  various  women's 
•galnat  the  projected  produc- 
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EXTIMSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H  ^RY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOVISUM* 

IN  THX  e  OUSI  OF  RXPRBINTATIVIS 
W*dn  'sdajf,  December  10, 1947 

Mr.  LAJRCADE.  Mr.  Spoaker,  In  the 
Washlngtoi  Bvenlng  Star  of  this  date 
there  appe  ired  an  editorial  paying  trib- 
Mt  to  my  ^Ueague  the  gentleman  from 
Mr.  HtenT]  for  his  service 
as  a  member  of  the  District 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in t  le  Rbgoio,  I  Include  the  edi- 
torial refeired  to.  as  follows: 

A  eoi  IS  rwsiis  or  waaHXNeroif 

It  is  too  Hsd  that  RepreMBUUve  HAmr. 
of  Loulalanu.  Is  resigning  from  the  House 
District  Coitmlttee.  He  has  been  a  valu- 
able aemtti  r  becauae  of  the  ronslatently 
helpful  fian  he  played  in  working  for  the 
beet  intwreet  i  of  thu  city. 

In  a  aerv  ce  on  the  committee  of  about 
V  yatuv  be  i  ponsorad  much  loeal  leililetinn 
and  took  a  leedtaf  part  in  writing  it  into 
lew.  His  bi  1  to  broadea  the  Cammisaioners' 
pBWen  of  r«  lulattoa.  wbieb  be  eorractly  re- 
1  as  on  I  metbrod  of  dlwilnlehing  the  vol- 
of  rouLine  aieHeii  asat  to  Oongnw, 
one  of  tbe  bapert— t  loeal  euttitee 
enacted  tn  reeent  yeeie.  He  laiUated  • 
eC  M  le  atecttnt  penal  and  welfare 
and  tbe  ffoveefui  ef- 
of  tbe  law  for  med- 
of  aJgoboUce.  as  a  subeUtute  < 
jaU  eenteneee.  should 
f^miu  for  j9t%  to  come 

itlon.    Re   directed    a   local 
ktkm  that  waa  marked  by  Ita 
.  eoMtructive  reavlta. 

written   to  Commie* 
speaks  of  the  fact 


that  he  has  bcneftted  from  service  on  the 
DIetnet  Committee  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  been   impoealble  without  the  knowt- 

thus  galikad   of  his   Nation's  Capital. 

it  not  for  hla  appointment  to  another 
committee  ?ie  would  remain.  This  Is  the  at- 
titude toward  District  Committee  service 
which  has  developed  so  many  fine  friends  of 
the  Waehlngton  community  In  Congress  who 
are  working  to  make  It  a  better  city  and  » 
finer  Capital.  Though  leaving  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Rtscrr's  knowledge  of  municipal  af- 
fairs and  his  continued  interest  will  remain 
helpful. 


Rctolvtioat  of  the  American  Lefion, 
Department  ol  Nortk  DakoU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVSS 
Thursday,  December  11,  1947 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  long  been  tradition  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  stood  the  champion  of 
many  national  and  international  ques- 
tions, and  in  all  gases  their  champion- 
ship has  reflected  the  finest  in  oiir 
American  thinking.  Under  unanimoua 
consent.  I  Include  herewith  three  resolu- 
tions from  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  from 
Its  twenty* ninth  azuual  convention: 
Beeolutlon  16 

Whereas  tbe  Veterans'  Adminiatration,  la 
response  tu  rongremlnmsl  curtailment  of 
aervlces.  hai  seen  fit  to  drop  allowances  for 
travel  for  Itinerant  contact  officers:  and 

Whereas  such  oOccrs  are  rendering  a  great 
eervice  to  rural  veterans  In  North  Dakota: 
nerefore  be  it 

Me90lx>ed.  That  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment o.'  North  Dakota,  petition  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  reinstate  such  serv. 
ice,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  well  as 
to  tbe  Veterans'  Administration. 


•e  tt  rescihud.  T^at  the  American  Legion,! 
Department  of  North  Dakota.  In  convention 
•Hembled  do  request  that  a  full  and  fair 
taveetlfatloa  of  tbe  diepneal  of  auch  building 
■mtsileli  and  petroleum  prodiKU  and  farm 
■meblnsry  be  made,  and  that  U  such  practice 
of  shipping  vital  building  ■MOerlals  and  pe- 
troleum producu  and  nam  maebbaery  la 
abort  supply  in  the  tJnlted  Statee  be  found 
to  eKiat.  that  we  urge  proper  legislation  by 
our  CongreiM  to  immediately  halt  shipment 
to  torelfn  <'ountries  of  vital  building  mau- 
rlale  aad  pirtroleum  products  and  farm  ma- 
ohiaery.  to  tbe  end  that  there  be  made  avsti- 
able  to  our  veterans  tmmadiately  materuia 
from  whlcti  to  eonstruct  homes  for  their 
famiUee,  ard  alao  for  the  purpose  of  c<>n- 
servmg  the  vital  natural  reeouroee  of  cur 
eeaatrr.  be  tt  further 

Jtaaeleed.  Dutt  a  eoof  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  t«)  each  aad  every  one  of  our 
reeenuuvee  and  Bsaatew  In  tbe 
and   to  the   national   headquarters  of   tbe 
Amerlcaa  Ltgti'Pi 

Reeolutton  • 

•e  It  f««olped,  That  we.  as  members  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  North  Da- 
kota, in  conrentloo  asaembled.  ever  mindful 
of  our  duties  as  dtlaens  and  of  ear  solemn 
obligation  and  determination  to  promote 
peace  aad  gfxxX  will  on  earth,  and  to  sanctify 
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Speaker,  under 
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years  represents  a  fimdamental  stability. 
That  stabUity  is  reassuring  for  all  who  are 
hopeful  that  the  world  will  find  firm  bases  of 
security.  For  King  Gustav  has  not  been 
merely  a  mute  figure  in  a  palace.  He  has 
been  a  leader.  The  politics  of  his  govern- 
ments might  change,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Swedish  people,  but  their  Ideals  of 
loyalty  and  dignity,  and  of  their  place  as  one 
of  the  Important  peoples  of  the  world,  have 
been  embodied  and  led  by  this  resolute  heir 
of  an  ancient  tradition  of  dignity  and  lead- 
ership. 

In  their  monarchy,  and  under  Gustav  V  as 
King,  the  people  of  Sweden  have  had  a  chart, 
and  a  firm  hand  to  follow  It.  among  the  shoals 
of  change.  Under  his  leadership  they  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  however  much 
ideas  may  change.  Ideals  remain  constant. 

Their  King  Is  now  approaching  the  age  of 
90.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  he  can  be  spared 
to  them  for  many  years  more,  but  he  has  been 
with  them  through  many  troublous  times. 
His  example,  his  council,  and  his  Influence 
have  become  part  of  their  history.  They  will 
not  forget. 


Fifhtin;  Inflation :  A  Two-Front  Cliallenf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11.  1947 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
append  to  my  remarks  a  speech  made  on 
a  recent  occasion  by  Lewis  H.  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  com- 
paratively young  man  who  has  attained 
his  high  position  through  his  own  recog- 
nized ability.  He  is  an  American  of  the 
finest  tyiJe.  having  been  born  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  country,  and  he  knows 
what  it  is  to  work  with  his  hands  as  well 
as  with  his  brains.  Recently  Mr.  Brown 
made  a  survey  and  report  on  western 
Europe  and  Germany  which  I  wish  would 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  speech  he  makes  specific 
suggestions  for  waging  the  fight  against 
inflation  and  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  political  and  economic  meas- 
ures. Mr.  Brown's  views  are  sensible 
and  sound  and  what  is  more,  they  are 
workable  and  would  be  effective.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  all  read  this  truly  re- 
markable speech.    It  follows:         • 

During  the  past  4  months  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  more  than  10.000  busi- 
ness men  on  the  question  of  Oermany's 
political  and  economic  recovery. 

In  my  report  on  Germany  I  outlined  a  plan 
to  prevent  the  revival  of  German  mUltarlsm. 
to  get  Germany  off  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  to  ttart  her  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  X  alao  suggested  several  ways  that 
the  United  States  could  render  asslsUnce  ta 
the  recovery  of  Prance  and  Great  Britain. 

Since  my  report  to  General  Clay  was  sum- 
marlstd  In  recent  Issues  of  OoUler's  and 
Newawaek  and  ii  now  available  in  the  book- 
stores under  the  title,  "A  Report  on  Ger- 
many." I  do  not  want  to  repeat  here  today 
the  same  ground  covered  in  thoee  reports. 

I  think  it  la  now  widely  accepted  that 
there  can  be  no  recovery  of  western  Europe 
without  at  least  western  Oermany's  recovery, 
for  Germany  is  the  heart  of  industrial 
lurope.    And  imtU  western  Europe  recovers 


there  can  be  no  political  and  economlo 
stabUlsatlon  of  the  world. 

When  I  prepared  my  report  on  Germany 
last  summer  It  was  common  knowledge  in 
Europe  that  Communist  Russia  would  not 
cooperate  in  any  way  to  bring  about  the 
political  and  economic  stabUlzatlon  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Her  policy  was  then  and  is  now 
to  thwart  any  European  recovery  program 
and  to  prevent  tbe  unification  of  Germany 
on  any  other  terms  than  her  own. 

With  this  In  mind  I  suggested  last  July 
that  we  could  expect  no  cooperation  from 
Russia  at  the  London  Conference  and  there- 
fore should  proceed  to  unify  the  three  west- 
ern zones  of  Germany  as  a  basis  for  western 
Europe's  recovery. 

The  convening  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London  last  weeto  has  not  changed  the  basic 
picture.  If  anything,  the  Communist-in- 
spired disorders  and  uprising  in  France  and 
Italy  give  us  further  proof  of  Russia's  deter- 
mination to  upset  the  European  apple  cart. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  be 
realistic.  For  we  have  a  big  stake  in  the 
recovery  of  Germany  and  western  Europe. 
We  should  proceed  without  delay  to  unify 
the  three  western  zones  of  Germany.  Until 
that  is  done  we  will  simply  be  pouring  more 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  funds  down  a 
rat  hole  as  we  continue  to  carry  Germany  on 
our  backs. 

Whatever  help  we  give  should  be  provided 
on  a  declining  basis.  By  that  I  mean  It 
should  be  substantially  reduced  each  year 
over  the  next  5  or  6  years  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  having  Europe  stand  on  her  own 
feet.  Our  aid  should  definitely  be  In  the 
form  of  Incentives  to  produce  and  should 
not  be  In  the  form  of  another  dole  or  boon- 
doggling operation.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
on  that. 

With  that  brief  background  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  effect  such  aid  to  Germany  and 
to  Western  Europe  may  have  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  what  may  happen 
If  we  fall  to  pursue  a  consistent,  constru::tive, 
and  realistic  policy.  If  we  realize  the  pitfalls 
ahead  of  us  perhaps  we  will  have  the  com- 
mon sense  to  avoid  them.  Or,  if  we  cannot 
avoid  them,  perhaps  we  can  minimize  them 
to  some  extent. 

The  gravest  threat  to  our  economy  will  be 
the  adoption  or  continuation  of  policies 
which  unnecessarily  Increase  the  inflation- 
ary trends  that  are  already  only  too  obvious. 
Most  of  us  recognize  these  postwar  infla- 
tionary pressures  and  realize  they  require 
Government  action.  In  a  political  year.  It  Is 
particularly  dlflBcult  for  those  In  political 
office  to  take  any  steps  that  might  alienate 
the  support  of  a  certain  group  even  though 
the  country  as  a  whole  would  benefit  by  that 
step. 

Yet  the  times  call  for  such  action.  Fight- 
ing inflation  Is  a  two-front  challenge.  It 
calls  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
If  we  are  to  assist  Europe  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  under  control  the  inflationary 
preasuree  which  have  already  caught  us  in 
a  vicious  spiral. 

When  we  abandoned  controls  we  moved 
forward.  We  cannot  afford  to  move  back- 
ward now  by  again  Imposing  controls  and 
restrictions  which  retard  production  or  dis- 
courage the  Investment  of  capital  In  new 
ventures  or  improved  tools. 

Such  controls  are  definitely  Inconsistent 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  start 
Buiope  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Instead  of 
leading  Europe  out  of  her  economlo  and  po- 
litical chaoc  we  would  be  setting  a  poor  ex- 
ample by  adopting  the  same  economic  plan- 
ning that  Is  holding  back  Europe  today.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  planned  econ- 
omies of  Europe  have  failed  to  make  any- 
where near  the  substantial  recovery  from 
the  war  that  we  have  made  here. 

How  the  administration  will  deal  with 
prices  In  general,  with  farm  prices  in  par- 
tlctilar,  with  purchases  of  food  and  supplies 


for  Europe,  with  Interest  rates,  wages,  credit, 
taxes  and  the  budget  ahould  be  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

The  policies  which  the  administration  will 
adopt  in  the  immediate  period  ahead  can 
bring  about  a  most  serious  Inflation.  Or 
they  could  help  to  restore  a  balanced  econ- 
omy. Or  they  could  readUy  tailspln  us  into 
a  severe  depression. 

At  the  moment  the  administration  is  again 
contemplating  price  and  wage  controls.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  a  false  solution  to  the 
prbblem.  Price  and  wage  controls  are  nec- 
essary in  wartime.  They  have  no  place  in 
our  peacetime  economy. 

We  should  let  supply  and  demand  deter- 
mine both  prices  and  wages.  Prices  of  raw 
materials,  food,  wages,  and  finished  goods  in 
the  United  States,  should  be  left  free  to  per- 
form the  most  important  of  their  historic 
functions,  namely,  to  stimulate  production 
and  to  permit  competition  to  bring  more 
value  for  the  money. 

The  fact  that  our  markets  have  been  freed 
of  most  controls  Is  why  the  United  States  has 
become  the  food  basket  of  the  world  and  the 
main  reliance  of  millions  of  starving  people 
abroad. 

In  1946  we  made  the  historic  decision  to 
abandon  price  controls,  government  ration- 
ing, allocations  and  many  other  measures 
which  are  necessary  in  war  but  which  in 
peacetime  are  trappings  of  socialism.  But 
every  country  In  Europe  has  continued  con- 
trols of  some  sort  or  another.  We  now  pro- 
duce 40  percent  more  food  than  before  the 
war  and  our  factories  are  turning  out  from 
85  to  90  percent  more  physical  output  than 
before  the  war. 

Where  Is  there  any  other  country  that  can 
come  even  within  haUing  distance  of  our 
production  records?  Most  other  countries 
are  still  below  prewar  levels  of  production. 

We  in  this  country  have  balanced  supply 
and  demand  by  letting  prices  rise  to  stimu- 
late an  Increased  supply.  That  Is  why  we 
have  surpluses  to  ship  to  Europe.  But  in 
Europe  the  planners  have  attempted  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand  by  rationing  supply 
and  attempting  to  reduce  demand.  Instead 
of  surpluses,  there  is  In  Europe  underpro- 
duction, refusal  of  farmers  to  sell  at  fixed 
prices,  austerity  and  outright  hunger  in  the 
cities. 

Admittedly  a  free  market  does  not  work 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everybody, 
but  for  the  national  economy  It  works  vastly 
better  than  letting  bureaucrats  dream  up 
prices  from  swivel  chairs  and  enforce  them 
on  the  producers. 

Tet  there  is  no  doubt  that  rising  prices 
can  become  dangerous  when  they  pass  the 
point  where  they  increase  production  and 
go  into  an  inflation  spiral.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  Government  should  threw  Its 
full  weight  into  the  balance  to  check  wage 
Increases  that  do  not  help  the  employees  but 
simply  raise  prices  further. 

From  the  day  Japan  surrendered  to  the 
preeent  time  our  Government  has  used  all 
of  ita  power  to  maintain  and  Increase  food 
prices  and  to  Increase  wages.  The  reeponsl- 
blllty  for  the  Inflation  that  has  already  taken 
place  must  be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
administration. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  have 
caused  high  food  prices  in  the  United  Statee. 
First  and  ptrhape  moet  fundamental,  Is  the 
enormous  manufacture  of  money  during  the 
1^  through  deficit  flnanclng,  accompanied 
by  the  war  boom,  full  employment,  and  the 
need  to  fill  the  delayed  wartime  demand  for 
goods. 

Among  other  factors  causing  high  prices 
are  the  export  boom  and  the  short  com 
crop. 

There  is  a  further  reason  which,  tmder 
preeent  conditions  is  unjustifiable  at  thla 
time. 

Prices  have  been  booeted  by  Government 
price-pegging  operations  and  by  extremely 
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U  at  roo4to  at  ttic  wrang 


Tb«  en^  l«glalatlTe  pracmn  for  raJslnf 
and  puttlnf  •  floor  tUMlcr  agrl- 
by    Qomnaamt    anbrtdtaa 
under  rvwimw.    Thla  prt>- 
th*  product  of  tlM  low-prlc*  crm 
aikd    after    the    dflprHilan    of    the 
thtrtiee  m  td  the  StablUzattoa  fctirtnn  Act 
Now    tbe    problem    baa    chanced 
from  once  vary  low  to  praaant 
•grlrultiiral  prloaa. 
iple.  tb«  Oi— iiilllf  Cntitt  Oor- 
stiu  tmaupJlai  fef  IMT  to  ■Infill  > 
at  4vtala  fara  pMtMis  at  M  percent 
Aa  a  naolt  ef  tfceee  leyliilattve 
the  OCC  baa  entered  the  nuu'ket 
and~bou^t  up  larga  amoucu  of  such  farm 

la  poiatoaa.  egga.  and  ao  forth. 
JToa  mar  recall  that  laat  year  subatantlal 
Iknranune  at  funda  were  uaad  to  buy  up  poU- 
Th<  y  were  then  pUed  to  heaps  and 
aattirated  wUh  kerosene  to  render  them  unfit 
for  human  eonaumptlnn.  Thla  la  a  Ttelous 
form  of  plowfhtng  undar"  that 
back  to  IM  worst  liainima  of 
planning  during  tha  iraat 

Only  n  »ntly  Senator  McCaitht.  at 
conaln.  rei  lorted  that  the  Army  had  purchaaed 
1  aoO.OOO.fl  M)  poonda  of  sugar  at  a  prlca  of 
•1  a  han<  trad  poUDda  afeosa  that  quoted  on 
the  world  Biarket.  The  Army  ropllad  that  it 
buyti  g  sugar  on  the  recommendatton  ot 
aad  Airrtculture  Departmanta.  It 
the  amounts.  Senator  Mc- 
CAinrr  declared  that  ha  dM  aot  "know  what 
rtght  the  Army  had  to  httjf  rain  tba  coat  ot 
Uvtnx  wh(  n  the  admlnlstrmtkm  la  attempting 
to  curb  Irflatlon." 

In  shor^.  Oorernment  prlca  oparatloaa  have 
worked  agalna«  the   Intcraata  of 


npeatadl] 


ku  ner  who  la  valiantly  attempting  to 


teld  the 


allowing 

are 


ttM  aurib  t  wttfe  tha 


chaaaii  of 


la  It 
In  thla  fa^hkm  when  aveh 
tate  the 


of  Uvlng 
It 


American 


tba 


tha  waj    ha 


eoat  of  Ihrlng  wtthtn  reach  of  hie 

yoeketbock  by  ahtfttag  tnm  hlgh-prtoad  to 

rhal    lowar-prlcad  toedi.     Inatead   of 

the  eonaumar  to  hoy  when   food 

^eeUalag.  tba  OovanHMMt  enters 

the 
Obvioualy  there 
wrong  aoaaawhere. 
for  export  at  the  wrong  time 
stsrlally  to  make  prteas 
lyklgb.  BacenUy  the  Ooaaaaadlty 
Credit   Corporation    made    very   heavy    fwr- 
u  In  the  open  Mitat.    In  a 
itaKt  ftr^f*  kuakili  of 
iplt^m  wada  awiiiUad  ki  addMoa  to  i 
of  flour 

f  hava  dot  y«t  warn  a  dankd  from  Wa8lUag< 
ton  that  1 119.0004100  of  wheat  was  bought  by 
a  Oovemi  sent  agency  on  1  day  with  the  re- 
sult that  Vbaat  roae  01  a  totalMl  la  1 

(or  tha  OofSdnuaant  to  buy 
I  constl- 
marglnal  amount  that  la  aura  to 
pUobar  osafllowf 
aora  diaaatloa  and  good  sound 
purchaaln  ( 

At  tlm<  a  It  aaaaw  aa  if  the  Oovemment. 
although  compelled  by  law  to  buy,  perforaM 
Its  purchkslng  function  In  utter 
of  what  happens  to  pclcee  and  iO  the  coat 
of  the  conaumer-t 
the  money. 
I  do  nol  recoiTunend  the  abolition  of  prlca 
floora  uml  er  fann  producu.    But  I  do 

th<  Ur  su^Mcaloa  tor  a  year  or  two  at 
U4e  thla.    Tha  aMsglaal  dsmanil  for 
ting  fiom  aaparta  akvoad  la  too 
of  A  threat  to  tfea  knytag  powar  of  tha 
houaawlfe'a  pocketbook  unless  pro- 
curemaati   are   aklUfully    handled. 

I  do  a  >t  criticise  the  Government  pur- 
faod  for  Xiiropa.  X  atrongly  favor 
of  food  under  a  prapram  which 
will  utllh^  it  aa  an  Incentive  to  start  Xwope 
OB  the  re  »d  to  saU^aupport. 

>t  I  do  crttldae  la  the  way  purehaaeo 
of  food  1  or  BUrope  are   handled,   the 


to 

MpMr 
eontlnuad  to 


apply    depreaslon    aad    wartime    rem< 
when  the  depresalon  ki  kmg  past  and 
war  Is  oeer  and  wa  hava  an  inflatWaiat 
boom. 

Unfortunately  It  appeara  that  when 
OovernaMiit  ftaally  bsars  tbe  eolee  of 
people  cryttic  oat  la  protaat  agalaat 
prlcea  the  only  remedy  the  Government 
think   of    la   to  apply    wartime   oontrola 
peacetime  condltlona. 

What  la  really  needed  Is  for  tbe 
aient  to  make  Intelligent  uae  of  aome  of 
peacetime  meaauraa  It  baa  forgotten  to 
Moreover,   the   Gufsmaiant  ought   to 
le  of  tba  thinga  that  cauae 
tbtaga   may   have   been 
flcl&l  at  t.ne  bottom  of  tbe  depreealon 
are  poaiuvely  datrtaiOBtal  at  the  peak  of 
Inflationary  boom. 

What  Is  Bsaded  aia  aoaaa  gantia  deOatl 
ary  pr assures. 

Once  the  Goeemaient  gave  eeldance  of 
clear  und«  re  tending  of  the  right  way  to 
with  the  (^auaes  of  the  problaai  tbera 
be  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  large 
of  voluntary  cooperation  from 
Thla   eooi>eratlon   would   help   to   stop 
Inflationary  spiral  that  la  Just  as  danger 
to  buslnees  sa  to  labor,  the  farmer,  and 
public.     But    bualneaamen    cannot    do 
unui  OovaranMat  flnt  doaa  Ita  part. 

But   wtan   tha  Ooremment   doca 
thing  It  Clin  to  Increaae  farm  prlcea  and 
encourages  one  wage  increaae  after  anot 
becaiiee  txsA  prlcea  are  raUlng  the  coat 
IlTlng,  buflneaa  cannot  be  expected  to  do  i 
than  It  hiia  done  to  keep  prlcea  down. 

Howeeer.  It  doaa  little  good  to 
criticise  tbe  Oovaraawnt.  Brcn  tboagH 
Prcaldent— la  matters  of 
to  accept  the  advice  of  tbe 
{>olltlcs  rtther  than  that  of  the  aumagers 
finance  ard  bualnaaa.  we  must  remember 
It  Is  still  our  OovenuBsnt  and  It  Is  up  to  ys 
eontlaos   to   urge   sound   and   construct  ii 


If  sound  measiiree  are  not  adopted, 
when  economic   trouble   developa   later 
raeord  wUl  be 'dear  that  the  blame  Ilea  wtt 
what  haa  been  done  by  the  Government 
not  with  what  haa  been  done  by  buslneaa. 

Let  us  risk  the  danger  of  overslmpllflci 
In  an  effort  to  state  what  ought  to  be 
by  aoverr.ment,  farmers,  bankers,  labor, 
bualneas. 

Let  ua  flrst  detarailBe  where  we  were 
the  Inflationary  spiral  30  months  after  Wc 
War  I  on  AraUatlee  Day.  Noeember  U.  11 
Wholeaalo    eoaaKxllty    prlcea    In    thoee 
montha  bad  llMn  10  percent  and  were 
ISO  pareant  above  prewar     Then  cam 
IMl-a  reoaaslon  after  which  wholeaale  | 
stabtllasd  for  a  long  period  of  years  at  rot 
46  percent  above  prewar. 

Oompare  what  happened   aftw  thla 
In  tba  a  aontba  afUr  VJ-numth— Aug\ 
1945 — atMilasals  commodity  prlcea  have  ri 
over  AO  percent  Inatead  of  a  mere  16 
cant  aa  after  the  rirst  World  War. 
over,  ao  montha  after  the  Flrat  World  W| 
prloaa  wars  elaas  to  a  peak  and  It  i 
a  few  more  asoatha  to  the  downturn.    In 
present  prrlod.  boweear.  tbe  spiral  has 
a  new  viclent  turn  upward  aad  ao  dowat 
Is  as  yet  la  sight. 

■ven    In   relative   purcbaalng   power, 
farmer  la  about  00  paroant  better  off 
before  tbr  war  aad  tbe  factory  wage 
to  sfilto  of  the  rlee  la  Uvlag  costa.  la  li 
cent  better  off. 

The  reiit  of  the  population  la  either 
better  or  no  worae  off  than  prewar. 

This  economic  Imbalance  Is  Just  as 
a  danger  to  our  continued  prosperity  as 
tbe   ladbelanas  aklMlat  m   IfllO   when 
relative  puretaaataig  pswar  of  tbe  farmer 
the  laboring  man  waa  on  the  down  side. 

Tbe  aibar  great  daagar  la  that  the 
ttasary  aplral  threataaa  to  go  on  and 
wbUe  tbe  Gofvem»aat  prsaerlkis  poUt 
remedies  for  an 
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ties  In  short  supply  and  to  switch  to  com- 
modities where  tbe  supply  is  better  and 
prices  are  being  lowered. 

I  am  sxire  that  If  statesmanship  prevails 
it  will  be  possible  under  this  program  to 
eaee  the  Inflationary  pressures  due  to  Ill- 
timed.  IneCclent  GoTcrnment  purchases, 
parity  and  eubsldy  farm-price  policies,  low 
Interest  rates,  wage  Increases  that  are  nulli- 
fied by  accompanying  high  prices  and  unre- 
strained granting  of  credit. 

Statesmanship  la  also  needed  to  adopt  and 
follow  through  with  a  sound,  constructive 
tax  policy,  a  policy  that  calls  for  a  reduction 
In  taxes  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  In  Government  while  at  the  same 
time  spending  for  absolutely  necessary 
purposes. 

If  our  foreign  aid  Is  ^Iven  wifely  and  la  of 
a  nature  that  stimulates  production  In 
Xurope,  there  la  no  dcubt  that  we  can  help 
to  get  western  Europe  started  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  A  restored  western  Europe  will 
not  only  be  a  bulwark  against  the  westward 
march  of  ccmmunlcm  but  will  be  a  potent 
factor  toward  the  political  and  economic 
stabilisation  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  aerlous  economic  reper- 
eiisstons  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
BupsrUaposlng  our  foreign-aid  program  upon 
OfUr  already  Inflctcd  economy,  we  must  boldly 
teflkle  the  problem  and  set  aside  partisan 
^lltlca. 

As  I  have  aald,  the  critical  times  In  which 
we  live  require  statesmanship  of  tbe  highest 
order.  Inevitably,  such  a  program  will  not 
plaass  everybody,  but,  In  my  opinion.  It  la 
required  by  our  national  interest. 


Freedom  Train  Vuit  to  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
DI  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11, 1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  speech  made  by 
me  at  a  luncheon  conducted  by  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston  in  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Bo.ston.  Ma.ss..  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  Rededication  Week 
In  Massachusetts  and  the  visit  to  Boston 
of  the  Freedom  Train: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  and  Invited 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  at  tbe  outset 
I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Boston  Adver- 
tising Club  for  your  Invitation  to  Join  with 
you  in  your  contribution  to  the  program  of 
Rededication  Week. 

The  advent  of  the  Freedom  Train  In  Bos- 
ton, carrying  with  It  the  tangible  evidences 
of  the  enshrlnement  of  our  democratic  ideals, 
furnished  to  each  of  us  a  golden  opportunity 
to  look  upon  the  handiwork  cf  those  who 
secured  for  us  the  blessings  which  we  now 
enjoy.  Since  many  of  the  sentiments  In 
thoee  priceless  documents  found  their  origin 
In  the  atmosphere  of  lib;rty,  which  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  we  of  Boston  and  of  Massachusetts 
take  a  special  pride  In  the  visit  of  the  Free- 
dom Train,  and  we  shall  need  no  urgent  plea 
to  our  people  to  reacquaint  themselves  by 
seeing  the  historic  documents  while  they  are 
In  our  midst. 

The  assembly  of  any  representative  portion 
of  our  cltlzeiu7 — no  matter  what  the  occa- 
sion— la  alwaya  a  good  and  wholesome  thing. 

It  becomes  more  so  when  a  group  of  public- 
spirited  cltixens  like  yovu^elves  take  the  time 
and  m&ke  tha  effort  to  gather  together  and 


pay  tribute  to  tbe  basic  charter  of  liberty, 
which  guarantees,  as  stated  in  the  language 
of  article  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, "the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble." 

It  la  Indeed  a  sobering  thought  to  realize 
that  In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  tbe 
right  of  assembly — and  all  the  other  host  of 
precious  rights  which  some  Americans  indif- 
ferently take  for  granted — are  denied  to 
whole  nations  of  people. 

Even  more  than  2  years  after  the  end  of  a 
terrible  war,  fought  ostensibly  to  vindicate 
these  rights,  we  are  faced  with  the  frighten- 
ing fact  that  their  free  exercise  Is  denied 
and  extinguished  by  the  ruthless  and  im- 
bridled  use  of  dictatorial  power. 

In  those  nations  behind  the  "Iron  cvir- 
taln."  where  the  puppets  and  the  puppet 
masters  are  unrestrained  by  the  laws  of  God 
or  man,  the  people  assemble  only  by  leave 
of.  or  at  tbe  command  of,  their  masters,  and 
then  only  In  fear,  and  to  do  their  master's 
will. 

If  they  have  constltutlotu,  they  are  not 
charters  cf  liberty,  but  devices  for  control, 
domination,  and  exploitation. 

If  they  have  bUls  of  right,  they  are  not  re- 
spected and  held  sacred,  but  tubject  to  sus- 
p?nslcn  end  even  abolition  at  th»»  arbitrary 
will  of  the  rulers. 

And  tbe  dignity  of  man  and  the  doctrine 
of  incUenable  rights  In  those  lands  are  empty 
phrases,  -because  a  creature  of  the  master 
state  has  no  dignity,  and  his  righu  are  the 
permissive  grants  of  the  master. 

It  Is  because  of  all  these  things  that  I  can 
truthfully  say  "it  Is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

We  need,  more  than  any  other  people,  the 
Inspire t ion  of  rededication. 

Having  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God. 
emerged  victorious  from  two  world-wide  hol- 
ocausts, we  have  not  suffered  the  deprivation 
of  any  of  our  liberties,  and,  as  a  result,  some 
Americans  have  grcwn  callous  to  their  pre- 
clousness. 

We  declaim  and  exult  In  our  rights  and 
blandly  forget  that  they  entaU  solemn  obli- 
gations of  cltlzenEbip. 

We  glory  In  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  our 
priceless  American  heritage,  and  supinely  al- 
low It  to  become  emaciated  by  the  virus  of 
hatred  and  prejudice,  and  the  cancer  cf  civic 
Indifference. 

We  are  the  proud  Inheritors  of  a  system  of 
government  the  like  cf  which  has  never  Dcen 
devised  by  any  other  people  on  earth,  and  we 
stress  and  insist  upon  our  right  to  criticize 
It,  as  we  should,  but  sometimes  the  criticism 
goes  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  any  defense  of 
Its  unique  virtues. 

1  do  net  make  these  Indictments  lightly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  regret  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  assent  to  their  truth.  Personally,  I 
would  much  prefer  to  believe  that  our  civic 
consciousness,  our  national  integrity,  and  our 
vigilance  for  Americanism  were  beyond  re- 
proach. 

But  there  Is  evidence  that  does  not  permit 
such  tcllef. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  do  not  even  make 
the  effort  to  vote  In  national  and  local  elec- 
tions. 

Can  it  be  denied,  then,  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  and  compelling  need  for  rejuvenation 
of  our  civic  consciousness? 

But  personal  neglect  of  civic  duty  on  the 
part  of  seme  is  not  the  only  indication  cf  our 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  American  heritage. 

Far  more  deadly  is  our  lackadaisical  atti- 
tude toward  the  manifestations  and  erup- 
tions of  un-American  conduct  in  our  social 
and  civic  life.  These  range  all  the  way  from 
overt  acts  of  hatred  for  minority  groups  to 
so-called  Intellectual  skepticism  concerning 
the  worth  and  validity  of  our  institutions. 

The  breeders  and  disciples  of  hatred,  big- 
otry, and  prejudice  must  be  stamped  out  of 
our  midst.  That  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  vs.  the 
duty  of  all  leaders  of  religion. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  lack  of  pro- 
test against  any  deprivation  of  clvU  rights— 


elnher  those  of  any  individual  or  those  of  any 
group — ^means  acquiescence  In  un -Ameri- 
canism. 

And  what  can  be  denied  one  person  or  one 
group  by  the  prejudice  of  the  dominant  ma- 
jority today  can  be  denied  to  another  or  to 
ar.y  group  tomorrow. 

The  overriding  need,  then.  Is  for  vigilance. 

Vigilance  to  prevent  the  rise  of  racial  prej- 
udice. 

VigUance  to  prevent  the  growth  of  religious 
bigotry. 

Vigilance  to  prevent  the  development  of 
class  hatred. 

For  these  three  things  are  festering  dis- 
eases which  win  waste  the  fiber  of  America 
and  destroy  the  sinews  of  her  strength. 

Our  vigilance  must  be  accompanied  by  tol- 
erance— the  tolerance  of  understanding,  the 
tolerance  of  brotherhood,  the  tolerance  that 
permits  man  to  live  In  di^jnlty  and  peace. 

We  must  be  Intolerant  only  of  social,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  Intolerance. 

Another  manifestation  of  typical  American 
Indifferentism  is  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
more  subtle  attacks  upon  our  Ideals  and 
Institutions. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  of  the  pre- 
cious freight  of  documents  In  the  forthcom- 
ing Freedom  Train,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Si.ates,  are  the  most  hallowed  symbols  of  our 
political  and  legal  freedoms. 

While  the  documents  themselves  are  sym- 
bols, the  doctrines  expressed  In  them  are  the 
basis  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
government  is  founded. 

The  natural  law  concepts  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were,  and  are  today, 
the  American  challenge  to  tyranny.  No  In- 
dividual and  no  nation  can  depart  from  the 
law  of  God  without  ultimately  meeting 
disaster. 

The  Justice  of  tbe  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  an  abstract  theory  but  a  goal 
and  an  Ideal  to  which  we  have  been  con- 
stantly striving. 

The  fine  balance  which  the  political  and 
legal  wisdom  contained  In  these  two  docu- 
ments has  produced  Is  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
ct«k  of  our  democracy. 

Because  of  It  we  have  avoided  the  error 
of  the  political  philosophy  which  teaches 
that  the  common  good  la  completely  subor- 
dinate to  the  Individual  good. 

That  would  be  anarchy. 

Also  because  cf  It  we  have  avoided  the 
delusive  doctrine  that  the  individual  good 
Is  completely  subordinate  to  the  common 
good. 

That  would  be  totalitarianism. 

We  have  adopted  the  middle  course — and 
that  Is  democracy. 

Yet,  only  the  other  day  I  read  a  polemic 
from  the  pen  of  a  brilliant,  highly  educated 
arfociate  editor  of  one  of  otir  leading  and 
most  respected  Journals,  In  which  he  stated 
that  the  higher  law  of  the  Declaration  was 
formulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  "under  the 
ni>cesslty  of  Justifying  open  rebellion  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  act  of  treason,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  lawful 
sovereign." 

A  little  further  on  the  same  author  asserts 
that  "As  to  the  theory  of  the  Inherent  and 
inalienable  rights  bestowed  by  the  Creator. 
I  consider  it  sheer,  convenient  nonsense.  In 
just  about  the  same  category  as  the  other 
eighteenth  century  French  assumptions  con- 
c(-rning  tbe  natural  man  and  the  noble 
savage." 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  quarrel  with  the 
writer  of  these  cynical  comments.  My  own 
brand  of  tolerance  concedes  to  him  his  right 
to  his  own  brand  of  skepticism. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  If  the  hope  for 
oijr  future  lies  In  a  choice  between  the  faith 
o-  the  founding  fathers  and  the  skepticism 
of  modern-day  intellcctualism,  it  would  ba 
crass  folly  to  place  our  reliance  in  a  philoso- 
phy that  denies  natural  rights  and  character- 
izes democracy,  as  does  the  same  author,  as 
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1 1  us  can  contribute  to  that  order- 

a  xeptlng  and  performing  the  obliga- 

otir  heritage. 

do  it  by  an  alert  and  active  par- 

In  the  procssses  of  democracy  by 

the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

do  It  by  Increased  awareness  of 

appzfeclatlon    for   our   Individual    rights 


do  It  by  acting,  thinking  and  !!▼- 

iimerlcana  with  Justifiable  pride   In 

and  In  oxir  accomplishments  as  a 

ind  looking  with  conlklence  to  the 


do  It  by  recognising  our  obligation 

4orld  to  maintain  otir  free  instltu- 

an  example  of  democrccy  preserving 

and   dignity   of   the    Individual. 

do  It  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to 

ow  country,  to  the  Constitution. 

4h*  service  of  otir  fellow  men. 


*  Ca.  Inc.. 
Boston,  Mass..  October  10.  1947. 
Congressman  John  W.  McCosmack. 

Dorckuter,  Masa. 
McCosmsck:  I  am  tak- 


f<r 
ccpy 


opportunity  to  tell  you  how  much 
your  flno  artilTMi  to  the  Advertls- 
last  TiiSBrtsj  oa  the  occasion  of 
on  Week.     Also.  I  want  to  thank 
letung  us  have  your  own  copy  of 
for  the  newspapers, 
please  And  the  original  ss  well 
copy  which  I  was  happy  to  have 
you.     Tou   will   notice  that   the 
Includea   some   of   yoin-   eztem- 
not  found  In  the  orlglnaL 
yours. 

Paui.  a.  Nswaom. 


{•cialisB  Mmi  CMWBaaisi 


K  [TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

o»  mcmcAW 

IN  TE  B  HOUSE  OF  BSMBBHTAITVIS 

T  iursdat.  Deocater  It.  1947 

l£r.  IXDNDERO.    Mr.  Spemker,  under 
]Mt«  V  anted  by  tbe  Hotxse  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  CmKAnaonAL 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  by  Hs 
ton  Pish  in  Today's  World  showing 
difference  between  socialism  and 
munism.    It  is  a  short  analysis  of 
two  theories,  and  I  commend  it  to 
reading  of  my  colleagues  for  the  inforJ 
matlon  it  contains: 

TUS    DWIBZNCS    BETWrXW    SOCTAUUC    AMSj 

coMiroinsM 
(By  HamUton  Fish) 
It  Is  surprising  how  little  the  Amerlc 
people  know  about  the  fundamental 
dples  of  •<x:lallsm  and  commiuilsm.  and 
difference  between  the  two.    Ask  any  of 
friends  and  you  ars  apt  to  g«t  an  evi 
answer. 

One-half  of  Europe  Is  under  the  C< 
Blst  control  of  Soviet  Russia  and  most  of  I 
balance  of  Europe  Is  under  the  rule  of 
dallst  govsmmenu.  Including  the  two 
powerful  xvestcrn  powers.  Greet  Britain 
France.    The  Socialists  of  Europe  are. 
erally   speaking.   antlreUglous   as   are 
Marxists,  particularly  In  Prance.  Italy. 
Oarmany  and  to  a  leaser  degree  in  Engli 
The  economic  aspects  of  socialism  and 
munism    are    very    much    the    same, 
these  social  and  political  Ideolc 
rived  from  the  same  source — tha 
on  Conununlsm  by  Karl  Marx,  put 
1848.    This  Is  a  statement  o/  fact  thiU ' 
be  denied  by  either  the  Socialists  or 
munlsts. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
Amartean  people  understand  the  alaas,] 
poaes.  and  principles  of  both  the 
and  Communist   parties. 

The  CcmmunlsU  claim  that  soclali 
the  first  st^p  or  stags  In  building  a 
muntst  stats.     Both  soclalUm  and  cc 
nlsm  are  opposed  to  our  American  sj 
ttf    enterprise    and    private    ownership' 
property.     They  both  advocate  gover 
control  and  operation  of  likAMlttts, 
portstion.  and  distribution  systems. 
years  Soviet  Russia  has  carried  out  a 
1st  program  under  a  terroristic  dictator 
The  resttlts  have  been  the  destruction  of 
erty  and  freedom  and  the  creation  of  a 
state  honrycombed  with  concentration 
and  aopportcd   by   human   slavery. 
auBUMr  aptly  said.  "Where  slavery  Is, 
liberty  oannot  be.  and  where  liberty  Is.  tt 
slavery  cannot  be." 

Most  S<?clailsts  will  approve  of  the  h 
concentration  of  govern  men  Ul  powers 
the  seizure  and  control  of  means  of  pr 
tlon    and    distribution   of   goods   that 
occurred    In    Soviet    Buasla.     They   find 
fault  with  the  sstabUahment  of  a  Socli 
state  there.    What  many  right-wing  S: 
Ists  balk  at  la  the  abolltlcm  of  demc 
processes  under  the  Soviet  totalitarian 

What  the  American  people  should 
stand  Is  that  the  economic  aspecU  of 
lam  and  commiuilsm  are  alike  as  two 
In  a  pod. 

The    Socialists    deplore    the    brutal 
bloody  Communist  direct-action  tactics 
stead   of    their   professed   evolutionary 
toy  the  biillot  Instead  of  by  the  bullet 
force  and  violence.    To  moal  BodallsU 
oppresalve  Communist  totaMartan  dlctal 
ahip  la  contrary  to  their  fundamental 
llefs   In    freedom   and    democratic   cone 
Ct   government.      Nevertheless,   the 
■top*  taken  by  the  Sovleu  to  transfer 
ownership  of  tndustrtes  to  the  stste 
vnth  their  qualified  approval.     That  la 
elsely  what  the  Socialists  would  unde 
to  do  If  elected  to  power  ta  the  United  r 
Just    as    they    are   tfoliic   In    England 
Fraaea  today,  and  thereby  ruining  the 
ciBlcs  of  both  hitherto  proaperotis  natlc 

The  Socialist  Party  of  the  United  8Ut 
Its  declaration  of  principles  stated  a 
of  a  century  ago  that  its  pvrposs  i 
power  Is  "to  traaafer  the  owBsralilp 
tfuaCrtaa  to  ths  paopla  Ufifwwit) . 
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The  wartime  Prime  Minister  put  bis  finger 
on  one  of  the  main  difflcultics  or  sore  spots 
when  socialism  Is  acttutUy  applied.  It  re- 
quires cither  the  Soviet  tjrpe  of  ruthless  Com- 
munist police  state  or  a  drastic  totalitarian 
Socialist  government  to  make  it  halfway 
workable.  No  matter  how  altruistic  the  So- 
cialist remedies  or  reforms  may  sound,  they 
are  ineffective  unless  labor  and  the  people 
are  strictly  regimented  by  the  government. 
This  Invariably  means  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty  and  economic  freedom  for  both  labor 
and  the  people.  Until  the  average  citizen, 
whether  British.  French.  American,  or  any 
other  nationality,  grows  wings  and  is  willing 
to  be  regimented  and  ticketed  by  the  state 
without  coercion,  neither  socialism  nor  com- 
munism will  work.  The  only  alternative  fs 
a  totalitarian  state  with  all  its  enforcement 
apparattis,  even  including  concentration 
camps  es  In  Soviet  Russia. 

This  Frankenstein  of  state  socialism  or 
Soviet  communism  retiulres  a  government 
based  either  on  austerity  or  terror  and  the 
corwequent  less  of  human  freedom  which 
hitherto  has  been  the  goal  of  all  free  nations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Britain  won  the  war 
militarily.  It  has  lost  It  by  adopting  the 
principles  of  national  socialism,  which  re- 
quires a  totalitarian  state  to  be  mada  effec- 
tive. 

The  Conservatives  In  England  today  might 
well  quote  from  Goethe,  who  said:  "I  hate 
bungling  as  I  do  sin,  but  particularly  bun- 
gling In  politics,  which  leads  to  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  many  thousands  and  millions  of 
people." 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  the  eating. 
The  proof  of  30  years  of  communism  Is  the 
lack  of  eating  and  the  lowest  standards  of 
living  of  any  nation  except  China  and  India. 
Two  years  of  Socialist  government  in  England 
and  France  have  brought  about  a  stagnation 
of  production  and  the  decline  of  trade  and 
living  standards. 

Speaker  Joseph  MAxmf  said  a  mouthful 
of  truth  when  he  announced  recently  that 
a  majority  of  Americans  want  to  help  Europe 
but  think  it  is  high  time  Europe  was  going 
to  work  and  beginning  to  help  itself.  The 
American  people  want  to  know  when  are  the 
Socialist  governments  of  Britain  and  France 
going  to  Increase  production  by  Increasing 
hours  of  labor.  Instead  of  our  footing  the 
bill  for  Increased  wages  and  less  work. 
Speaker  Mastin  Is  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  In  the  Republican  Party  and  is  the 
choice  of  Today's  World  for  Vice  President  In 
case  of  the  nomination  of  General  MacArthur 
or  General  Elsenhower  for  President  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Today'a  World  favors  spending  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  Government's  funds  to  supply 
the  starving  i>ecple  of  Europe  with  food  and 
necessities  of  life  Including  clothes  and  medi- 
cines, but  not  $1  to  underwrite  and  keep  In 
power  Socialist  governments  In  England, 
France,  or  any  other  foreign  nation. 

We  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people  of 
these  nations  by  spending  our  wealth  to 
rivet  socialism  on  them.  lU  dlsastroxis  and 
rulnouo  effect  on  the  economies  of  these  na- 
tions and  their  people  would  soon  result  In 
an  overwhelming  repudiation  by  their  own 
voters.  If  we  stopped  balling  out  foreign 
Socialist  governments. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PARKE  M.  BANTA 

or  mssotna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R>?RESENTATIVI8 

Thursday,  December  11, 1947 

Mr.    BANTA.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric-< 


ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Parmington  (Mo.)  Press  of  De- 
cember 5.  1947: 

See  where  Congress  la  debating  over 
whether  or  not  It  should  reimpose  price  con- 
trols to  halt  the  constantly  rising  price  trend. 
We  might  put  In  our  two  bits  worth  by  say- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  hold  prices  down 
Is  to  have  a  plentlftil  supply.  And  if  Con- 
gress would  quit  giving  all  our  food  and  mer- 
chandise to  Europe  we  would  have  a  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  demand  In  this  cotintry 
and  prices  would  stabilize. 

Naturally,  we  don't  want  to  see  anyone 
starve  to  death.  But  these  Frenchmen,  Eng- 
lishmen, Italians,  and  so  on  wouldn't  be  so 
hard  up  lor  food  and  clothing  If  they  would 
quit  having  revolutions,  strikes,  demonstra- 
tions, etc.,  and  get  down  to  work.  If  they 
worked  as  hard  as  the  average  American  citi- 
zen, they  wotild  soon  be  on  their  feet  again. 
But  why  should  they  go  to  work  as  long  as 
they  can  make  us  sucker  enough  to  support 
them.  Russia  doesn't  give  them  anything, 
yet  our  Government  is  afraid  they  might 
become  friends  of  Russia  If  we  don't  kick  In. 
How  about  playing  a  dirty  trick  on  the  Rus- 
sians and  let  them  have  all  of  Europe. 


Why  Italy  Requires  Prompt  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MABSACHUsrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREQENTATTVI3 
Thursday,  December  11, 1947 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  very  timely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled 
"Why  Italy  Requires  Prompt  Help," 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Gazette 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  December 
9.  1947: 

WHT  rrALT  KZQtnazs  psompt  help 

Sunday's  Communist  march  In  Rome  was 
no  "march  on  Rome";  that  Is,  It  did  not  seize 
the  government  in  the  manner  of  the  Fascist 
Blackshlrts  of  1922,  nor  did  it  openly  threaten 
to  do  so.  But  it  was  a  sharp  and  ominous 
gesture  Just  the  same. 

Only  a  few  hundred  Partisans  had  been 
expected  for  a  week-end  convention.  In- 
stead, between  20.000  and  30,000  arrived  from 
the  industrial  north  and  paraded  grimly  In 
tmarmed  but  precise  military  tmits.  They 
had  obviously  been  well  drilled,  and  Com- 
mtinist  insignia  decorated  a  motley  attire 
that  Included  Russian  fur  hats,  American 
army  Jackets,  and  Italian  army  uniforms. 
The  paraders  had  been  driven  long  distances 
by  night  for  a  plain  attempt  to  cow  Premier 
Alclde  de  Gasperi  and  his  Christian  Demo- 
crat government. 

Whether  or  not  the  vigorous  Schvunan 
government's  measures  In  France  have  led 
the  Communist  drive  headquarters  at  Bel- 
grade to  switch  the  main  pressures  to  Italy, 
Sunday's  march  In  Rome  had  been  carefully 
staged  and  timed.  For  the  twenty-thousand- 
odd  Cohimunlsts,  under  their  commissar 
commanders,  were  supposed  to  be  a  sample 
of  an  estimated  380,000  similarly  organized 
and  ready.  The  parade  was  a  demonstration 
of  the  Partisans'  ability  to  mobilize  under 
orders.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  bxuvt  of 
anti-American  and  pro-Soviet  propaganda  In 
such  Communist  papers  as  L'Unlta.  It  came 
on  the  heels  of  a  Communist  ultimatum, 
threatening  a  general  strike  and  other  out- 
breaks »ini<"a>  the  government,  by  tonight, 
punishes  police  who  put  down  a  Communist 
riot  at  Prlmavllle,  near  Rome,  last  Friday. 


There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  audi 
an  ultimatum  is  aimed  at  p>olitlcal  upsst 
rather  than  economic  or  social  Justice. 

Italy  Is  second  only  to  France  on  the  list 
of  Eiu-opean  prizes  coveted  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  may  be  even  more  susceptible 
to  Communist  pressures.  The  country  has 
2.200,000  Communists,  who  rounded  up  4,- 
0(K),000  votes  for  104  assembly  seats  in  the 
1946  election.  That  20  percent  of  assembly 
seats,  however,  has  never  carried  enough 
power  so  that  the  Communists  can  hope  to 
win  Italy  by  democratic  processes.  Their 
exclusion  from  the  De  Gasperi  Cabinet  last 
Jiuie  forced  them  to  resort  to  violence. 

The  yardstick  of  De  Gasperi's  strength  wlU 
be  the  firmness  with  which  he  rejects  the 
ultimatum.  He  does  not  possess  much  mili- 
tary power  to  face  the  280.000  Partisans. 
Italy's  police  and  army  are  limited  by  the 
peace  treaty  to  250.000.  of  which  most  imlts 
must  watch  the  Yugoslav  border.  But  the 
government  has  political  shrewdness,  and  the 
Premier's  move  to  enlist  a  couple  of  small 
moderate  left  parties  In  his  ranks  is  a  good 
sign. 

rhls  week  may  tell  the  story.  For  at  mid- 
night next  Sunday,  30  days  after  the  Sep- 
tember 15  treaty  ratification,  the  few  re- 
maining Allied  troops  must  be  out  of  Italy. 
Hie  Communist  leaders,  Longo  and  TogUattl. 
are  well  aware  of  that.  What  the  United 
States  will  do  if  De  Gasperi  asks  American 
troops  to  remain  Is  uncertain.  It  Is  certain, 
however,  that  the  situation  In  Italy  requires 
the  psychological,  as  weU  as  economic,  brac- 
ing of  prompt  action  on  emergency  aid  from 
this  country.  The  march  In  Rome  last  Sun- 
day was  evidence  enough. 


Brake  on  Honsinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11. 1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post.  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  November  26.  1947: 

BRAKS  ON  HOXTStNO 

One  segment  of  the  housing  program  is 
grinding  to  a  stop  for  want  of  legal  author- 
ization. The  amoimt  of  mortgage  insurance 
which  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
can  grant  under  title  VI — emergency  housing 
for  veterans — has  been  limited  by  Congress 
to  $4,200,000,000.  and  that  maximum  was 
reached  about  10  days  ago.  Congress  extend- 
ed this  authorization  Just  before  taking  Its 
eummer  recess,  but  it  underestimated  the 
demand  for  mortgage  insurance  of  this  type. 
Now  it  must  act  again  with  great  speed  If 
the  building  of  homes  for  veterans  is  not 
to  be  seriously  curtailed. 

The  Importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  hous« 
Ing  program  may  be  seen  from  fact  that  i^- 
proxlmately  30  percent  of  the  new  private 
housing  currently  placed  under  construc- 
tion is  being  financed  tuider  FHA  title  VI 
insurance  commitments.  It  is  this  title 
which  gives  special  encouragement  to  large- 
scale  construction  of  low-cost  housing  both 
for  sale  and  for  rent.  The  coimtry  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  builders  give  special  atten- 
tion to  housing  of  this  type,  although,  ct 
course,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  low- 
rental  public  housing  for  families  that  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  decent  private  dweU- 
ings  of  any  kliid.  The  hopeful  momenttim 
that  has  been  attained  In  private  low-cost 
housing  is  likely  to  be  lost,  however,  imlesa 
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SiuTHiM      and      Senator 

tntradtteed  »  bill  to  extend 

uudM  ItUe  VI  by  a  bUlloa 

On    the   Houae  side   this   bill    has 

the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 

vhlch  Jnea  P.  Wojcorr  Is  cbalr- 

oxur  opinion  that  puts  a  heavy  re- 

on     RepreeenUtUe     Woixott. 

ta  not  likely   to  be  oontroyerelaL 

need  enerST  and  push  behind  It  U 

bODBtng  prognm  la  to  avoid 

j«  down.    We  think  Mr.  Wot^ 

it  to  call  an  immediate  hearing  and 
bill  out  so  tbat  It  may  be 


CaiuJ  IB  tke  Atomic  Afe 


Panama 


canal. 


time  for 


any 


vwted 


Canal  be  converted  to  a  sea-level 
rhls  request.  If  scted  upon  by  the 


Congrea  i.  will  coat  approxU— teiy  S'^  bUllon 
daUaraTl  We  may  weU  aak  UM— ivee  why  the 
aadl  the  peopi*  of  the  United  Statca 
aakcd  to  proftde  funds  at  thla 
the  Canal. 
The  a  iswer  Is  quite  etmple.  The  report  of 
Got.  Joi  eph  C.  MehafTey.  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  thi»  Administration's  trsnemleaton  of 
the  sen  e  reflect  a  profound  anxiety  ••  to 
the  iiilpeniillitj  of  tiM  Cbnal  la  event  ot 
May  Alotftbty  Ood  for- 
a  new  boiocaust — •  aew  war — be 
pa«  us,  but  we  ara  not  ehlldrca 
and  brdtal  as  it  is.  we  muet  face  reality  In 
thle  At^Bole  Age. 

BOW.  but  tt  eould  not  be  dla- 
tbat  M  tba  yaar  1939  and  tbe 
tbe  United  Statte 
and  Is  now,  ptufuuadly  appre- 
■  Panaxoa  Oaaal — not  only 
bBt  also  a«  to  tta  capaelty 
te  extra  large  battlewagona 
b^g  buUt   for  our  Navy.    Ton  see. 
t  M  canal  was  built,  the  locks  were 
l|b  feet  wide.    At  that  tlaic  that  wMth 
more  than  ample  to  eever 
of  oar  Mavy  for  many  geneiatlona. 
naval  buumat  olMato^oo  greaUy 
In  the  $»terval  beta—i  tiM  «wo  Wbrld  Wars 
«a  bad  naval  vteesls  haviag 
110  feet.    Tbeee  shlpa 
3«  transit  the  Canal.    InoreMMe  ae 
MSBi.  theee  ships  h%il  to  go  around 
VB  at  the  tip  of  South  America  to 
pet  to  4te  Paetflo  Craaa  the  Atlantic  or  vtoe 


ta  TENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

HON.  DAVID  M.  POHS 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

ZN  THK  HOCSK  OP  RSPRSSSNTATHnES 

Tfiurtdav.  December  It.  1947 

Mr.  FOTTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  accord- 
irlUi  permission  unanimously 
granted  to  me  today  to  extend  my  re- 
marks n  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsoord. 
I  tnaert  a  radio  address  nuule  by  me  on 
the  sub,  ect  enUtlcd  'TThe  Panama  Canal 
In  the  Atomic  Age"  over  the  American 
Broadcj  sUng  Ca  network.  Monday.  De- 
cember 8.  1947. 

The  { ist  of  my  radio  address  was  con- 
veyed t  >  the  people  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board )y  television  Tuesday  evening 
when  I  jartlcipated  in  the  Walter  Comp- 
ton  ne'f^s  program  over  television  sta- 
^  TTG  in  Washington  and  WABD 
tD  New  York. 

The  ladlo  address  follows: 

Prlem  s.  aa  you  all  know  by  bow.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  baa  transmitted 
to  the  C  ongrees  a  recommendation  that  the       «|toc 


^mf/K  from  enemy   submarines   as  well 
4elay  In  getting  Into  action  In  the  Ps 
theater  of  the  war.    So  far  as  these 
were  concerned,  the  purpose  ot  th» 
which  was  to  expedite  tbe  transit  of  stall 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Padfle  Oceans.  — 
defeated.    We  eaa   only   ■pec\ilate   on 
number  of  Uvea  lost,  directly  and  indlrc 
as  a  recult. 

A  third  locka  pro|aet  dortgnert  to 
modate  theee  glaat  man-of-war  was 
taken  with  a  rush.     However,  the  war 
gulfed  us  long  before  Its  corapleuon. 
project    was   discontinued    because   of 
urgency  of  vital  materials  for  other  war  ^ 
posee.    The     problem     should     have 
tackled  by  previous  adilnlatratlooa  long 
tore  the  advent  of  war  foeoed  Ite 
ment. 

The  ezperlencee  of  World  War  n  Indicat 
the  need  of  reconsidering  our  Interocer' 
neete  in  peace  and  In  war.  As  a  reeult. 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  was  charged 
an  act  of  Congress  with  making  a  comf 
hexMlve  review  and  study,  with  approxln 
eatlmate  of  ooota.  of  the  means  for  inerei 
t^  tiM  capaetty  and  eecurlty  of  tbe 
Oaaal  to  meet  future  needs  of  Inte 
coauaeree  and  national  defense.  Be 
to  make  a  study  to  determine  whf^'her" 
canal  or  canals  at  other  locations,  inciuc 
eonalderatlon  of  any  new  means  of 
porting  ships  acroaa  land,  might  be 
\ueful  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  Int 
oceanic  commerce  or  national  defense  thi 
can  the  preeent  Canal  with  Improvemci 
This  Is  the  report  which  has  now  been 
mltted  by  the  President  to  Oongreas. 

It  has  tieen  estimated  that  the  Canal 
not  be  taxed  to  capacity  by  commercial 
deeinng  transit  for  many  years.  Cc 
quently.  praMnt  consideration  of  Canal 
provemOBte  li  tmpelled  principally  by 
of  national  defenaa.  especially  since  the 
vent  of  the  atomle  bomb. 

Of  course,  tbe  Canal,  ss  It  exists 
eould  be  wiped  from  the  fsce  of  the  Ist 
of  Panama  by   bombardment  from   a1 
mlsalles.     We  aU  know  this.     Tbe  q\ 
before  tis.  then.  Is.  Wbat  can  we  do  to 
IMi  effective  measures  of  defense?    Thi 
tbe  problem  which  Is  poeed  by  the 
nor's  report,  and  this  Is  the  Issue  upon 
we  must  bring  to  bear  otir  moat  expert  r 
and  Judicious  consideration. 
To  asaoaable  eiienttflr  data  on  a 
tag  and  iiaiina  dmnnel  navlpatloB.  tha I 
vld  Taylor  model  basin  was  erected  at 
dcrock.  Md.    There  Panama  Canal  condll 
are       simulated — everything       excr   • 
weather.    Scientific  dau  thus  coUecicd 
to  a  very  large  extent  be  useful  for 
biiUdlng  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  a  model  sea-level  canal 
been  built  at  the  Canal  lone  at  a 
•iao.000.    Thla  model  le  teattag  the  ef 
the  Introduction  of  eurrenU  If   the 
aikould  be  made  eaa  level. 

It  hae  sireadi  been  eondtided  by  the 
neers  '— T^-*-g  the  probleae  that  eii 
lock  canal  or  a  aaai4aeol  caaal  would  sal 


of  naval  veoMla.    But  It  ba 
that  a  look  eaaal  cannot  be 
aBd  eoBstrueted  to  give  abeolvta 
•gainst  loss  of  the  waterway  or  to 
••  veat  a  degree  of  eecvrlty  against 
iBterffBpMaB  m  tbo  aoipMatlvely  Invuli 
aMa  aea-Wvel  canal.    Bowevar.  tbe 
pr^oet  wUl  be  subetantlaUy  warn 

(UJuadlB^.  Congress  wUl  be 

to  belanoe  aaetirtty  factors 

itlve  coau  In  dMwaMnlng  wbat 

plana  will  be  approeed. 

Svea  before  the  report  of  the 

of  tbo  Gknal  Iobo  was  submitted. 

qutrad  bp  bMT.  tbo  Bouse  Subcommit 

~  ~      *    of  which   I  have 

gave  intensive 

attentloB  and  study  to  the 

lem   ta   Its   many   complex   and   Imj 


IB 

^t  to  tbe  OHial  and 
tt  exhaustive  and 

I  drew  up  a  report, 
with  the  House  of 
2.  1947.  and  In  It 
Its  and  conclusions 

[subeomnUttce.  This 
ktlons  as  to 
le  recoDstmctlon  of 
nor  doee  It  make  any 
ling  alternative  sites 

r.  It  la  upon  the  basis 
in  this  report  tbat 

rill  make  p<»slble  the 

jity  to  attack  tipcn  the 

ap  for  submission  to 
port.  then.  Is  much 

character  than  either 

Dr  the  President's  en- 

ive  precisely  becauee 

atallty  which  will  be 

littee    on    Merchant 

Its  effort  to  prcduce 

ve   program   affecting 

canal  me&nt  to  the 

les  from  one  ocean. 

lone  end.  and  cut  the 

cean.    That,  however. 

le  Atlantic  Ocean  haa 

Iflc  Ocean,  a  20-(oot 

there  Is  a  meshing 

that  the  Canal  would 

^t  would  only  be  about 

hy.    At  other  times  a 

(to  be  used  to  control 

In  tide  levels. 

in   turn,   prefer   the 

lock  canal — as  the  best 

standpoint  and  safety 

belief,  navigational 
I  Canal  of  today,  which 
accidents  and  some 
ke.t  the  sea-level  canal 
rrils  and  wcu'd  also 
expenditure  of  funds. 
I  «-ou!d  make  the  Canal 
iplete  useleeenees  In 

aer  for  a  moment  some 

re  to  be  considered  ta 

of  the  Improvement. 

If  the  Canal  is  made 

^ta  will  be  introduced. 

be  m.?c!e  more  difficult 

tval  officers  say  it  can 

|ents  will  be  multlpled. 

the  bed  of  the  Canal 

Ire  sea  level.     It  Is  the 

I  raise  and  lower  chipe 

be  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

|were  blown  to  bits,  the 

Duld  promptly  cataract 

Ing  behtad  a  muddy 

ea -level,  tt  win  have  to 
lonal  86  feet  the  entire 
and  tbroogb  the  Con- 
rango  «(  mountains 

"  espenenoeii  m 

Icbra  Cut.  which  runs 

ital  Divide,  caused  by 

the  Canal  was  built. 

^additional  85  feet,  and 

sides  RUide  that  much 

ent  greater  weight  and 

of  the  cut.  It  Is  likely 

more  numerous  and 

to  navigation. 

are  puahed  up  fnaB 

creating  a  continuoOB 

These     are     brought 

It  of  tlM  BMmntalna 

Janal  preertl^  bl  on  It. 

in  the  settlteg  proceee 

up  m  the  Canal.    If 

itlonal  86  feet.  It  U  also 

of  theee  Islands  will 
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If  It  Is  to  remain  a  lock  canal,  the  ques- 
tion of  lock  width  wlU  have  to  be  given 
serious  consideration.  This  In  turn  win 
depend  on  what  the  best  minds  In  naval 
engineering  can  foretell  will  be  the  nature 
of  naval  architecture  and  construction  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

The  committee  haa  also  reported  on  sxig- 
geetiona  concerning  the  advisability  of  build- 
tag  a  eaaal  or  canals  at  other  ettcs  in  Cen- 
tral or  South  America  or  both.  In  all  cases 
It  must  be  kept  ta  mind  that  the  defense  oC 
the  Canal  is  not  a  problem  which  can  affect 
the  United  States  alone,  but.  on  the  contrary. 
It  Is  quite  apparent  that  every  nation  In 
this  hemisphere  has  the  most  vital  concern 
in  seeing  established  a  canel  system  which 
not  oalj  will  be  sble  to  transit  ships  ply- 
ing the  seas  In  times  of  peace,  but  also  one 
which  will  offer  the  maximum  possible 
security  in  times  of  war.  And  one.  more- 
oeer,  WMch  will  iu  itself  be  a  mighty  bastion 
agataat  sudden  and  violent  aggression.  Par 
their  own  protection,  therefore.  It  Is  quite 
reeaonable  to  suppose  tbat  every  nation  ta 
this  hemisphere  and  especially  thoee  con- 
tiguous to  the  Canal  will  cooperate  ta  their 
own  Interests  as  well  as  for  tbe  taterests  of 
all  the  Americas. 

I  thtak  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  atxl  to  its  repre- 
sentatives lOchael  Boshktad,  Thomas  Vel- 
lotta.  and  Bryson  Rash  for  their  clvlc- 
mlndednees  ta  making  this  time  available 
as  a  public  service  so  that  the  people  of 
America  may  be  better  Informed  about  knd 
act  intelligently  upon  this  tremendous  proj- 
ect for  our  national  defense. 


Why  Bvil4  Airports?  Taxpayer  Aiks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FTWItSTlVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  11,  1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time early  next  year  the  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  appropriations 
for  the  activities  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  especially  the  item  con- 
onBlng  airport  construction  and  the 
■Mdntenance  of  airport-control  towers 
and  other  facilities. 

When  Congress  considers  this  appro- 
priation it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  seri- 
ous attention  will  be  given  to  the  unfair 
competition  provided  for  the  railroads 
of  America  arising  from  the  practice  of 
financing  the  conoUniction  and  operaUon 
of  airports  and  airways  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  of  America. 

When  the  question  was  before  tbe 
Houte  evly  this  year  of  appropriating 
funds  for  governmental  maintenance  of 
employees  in  airport-control  towers  in 
certain  airporU  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  tbat  if  funds  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  were  used  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  operate  the  control  tower  at 
Washington  Airport  why  should  Congress 
refuse  to  appropriate  funds  to  operate 
the  signal  tower  that  controls  the  daily 
arrival  and  departure  of  hundreds  of 
passenger  trains  at  Union  Station,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

So  that  Membtfs  of  Congress  may 
T9aUte  that  tbe  taxpayers  of  America  are 
Interested  in  this  unfair  competition.  I 
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am  making  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing, and  appearing  in  the  November 
SO.  1947.  issue  of  the  Beacon  Journal, 
Akron,  Ohio: 

WHT    BUtLO  antPOBTS*    TAXPAm    ASKS 

Eorroa,  Bkacon  Jouxnal; 

Optimistically  aasumtag  that  our  form  of 
government  Is  stUl  democratic  enough  to 
permit  freedom  of  speech  and  iM'ess.  and  be- 
ing an  interested  reader  of  tbe  Be.'icon  Jour- 
nal, as  well  as  a  taxpa3rer.  will  you  bear  with 
me  while  I  take  advantage  of  the  democratic 
principle  to  which  I  have  referred? 

On  November  12,  I  devoted  an  hour  or 
more  alter  dinner  in  portag  over  my  tax 
bills.  Fmdtag  no  solution  to  my  pressing 
financial  problems,  I  turned,  for  solace  per- 
haps, to  the  pages  of  the  Beacon  Journal. 
Did  I  hope  there  to  ftad  some  news,  some 
takltag  that  the  spiraltag  costs,  the  ever- 
tacreastag  taxation,  would  take  a  downward 
trend? 

On  the  contrary,  my  troubles  Increased  and 
my  apprehension  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  felt  compelled,  for  my  own  salvation,  to  Jota 
the  ever-growing  army  of  citizens  who  are 
rebelling  rigainst  further  exploitation. 

My  fears  were  multiplied  becauee  of  two 
different  news  articles  in  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 12.  One  of  them  castigated  the  rall- 
rc&ds  for  not  building  a  new  station  ta  Akron. 
The  other  was  a  dramatic,  all-out  plea  to 
build  a  new  and  better  home  ta  Akron  for 
the  air  Itaes — at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  carry  no  torch  for  the  railroads,  but  Is  It 
not  about  time  that  aome  citizen  of  this 
country  ask  somebody  why  we  should  de- 
mand, as  you  have  done  in  rather  violent 
language,  that  the  railroads  build  us  a  new 
station  while,  ta  almost  the  same  breath, 
your  article  demands  that  we,  the  home- 
makers,  are  asked  to  donate  a  portion  of  cur 
own  earnings  to  buUd  a  landing  field  for  tlxe 
air  lines? 

Just  what  Is  the  angle  here?  Why  must  I 
pay  out  my  money  so  that  a  plane  can  lard 
ta  Akron,  and  not  for  a  train  to  serve  this 
city?  The  air  lines  published  glowing  post- 
war forecasts  about  what  they  were  going  to 
do  for  us  ta  peacetime,  but  those  long-haired 
planners  failed  to  state  that  you  and  I 
would  foot  the  bill.  I  am  convtaced  that 
the  Immense  contribution  of  planes  to  the 
wtantag  of  the  war  led  to  fantastic  notions 
of  their  preeminence  in  peace.  But  whether 
they  are  notions  or  not,  I,  for  one,  cannot  af- 
ford to  finance  their  ambitions. 

Furthermore,  I  think  your  caricature  of  the 
railroads  is  In  poor  taste,  and  certainly  over- 
looks America's  vaimted  prtaciple  of  fair 
play.  Not  so  long  ago,  ta  the  press,  ta  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  railroads  were  lauded  as  saviors  of 
the  Nation.  Once  again,  as  has  happened  so 
often  before,  they  have  become  the  peace- 
time football. 

Our  memory  is  short.  And  otir  scheme  of 
things  seems  out  of  balance.  We  build  high- 
ways for  the  trucks,  runways  for  the  planes, 
but  our  railroads  not  only  build  their  own 
right-of-way,  bat,  through  heavy  taxation, 
tmlld  many  of  our  schools. 

R.B.B. 


Put  Forctfi  Aid  oa  Business  Basis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PARKE  M.  SANTA 

or  MiasouKi 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RVRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  December  il,  1947 

Mr.  BANTA.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Record,  I 


Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
RoUa  (Mo.)  Dally  News  of  December  8* 
1947: 

PUT  roaocw  Am  om  bctsimsss  basis 

Hie  President's  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Is  to  be  ccmgn^ttilated  upon  its  recognition 
of  the  fact  tbat  European  recovery  depends, 
primarily,  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Eiu-opeana 
themselves  and  that  the  most  the  United 
States  can  do  Is  to  assist  slightly  ta  accom- 
plishing the  end  desired.  Especially  com- 
mendable Is  the  definite  statement  that' the 
committee  "regards  as  nonsense  the  Idea 
which  prevails  to  a  considerable  degree  ta 
this  country  and  abroad,  that  we  need  to 
ex(>crt  cur  goods  and  services  as  free  gifts, 
to  Insure  our  own  prosperity."  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that,  now  that  the  committee  has 
brought  out  this  economic  truth  so  force- 
fully. Members  of  Congrees  wlU  no  longer 
give  heed  to  the  notion  that  export  erf  otir 
surplus  Is  necessary  to  prevent  depression. 

Another  important  truth  brought  out  by 
the  committee  Is  that  any  sound  export  trado 
is  dependent  upon  a  return  flow  of  goods  cr 
services.  If  we  sell  abroad,  we  must  llkewlsa 
buy  abroad.  Failure  to  recognize  this  trut'i 
has  led  to  the  adoption,  by  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  of  many  absurd  restric- 
tions on  trade.  Let  us  send  to  Europe  wii;si 
she  needs,  and  pays  for.  after  our  wants  a:e 
provided,  and  let  us  buy  from  them,  ard 
pay  for.  what  we  need  of  our  output.  That's 
good  business. 


Tke  Gentlesiaa  From  liUnois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

car 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRAHON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T?ittrsdair.  December  11, 1947 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Bi«r.  Speaker,  thla 
month  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  tlie 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  following  interesting  article  by 
Charles  L.  Allison,  a  resident  of  Lincoln's 
home  town  of  Springfield,  Dl.,  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Optimist  magazine,  and 
I  believe  this  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
insert  this  article  in  tbe  Conokessiomai. 
RkcoRD: 

The  Gemtleuah  Fxom  Iixmois — Lrm.c- 
Knowm  Incioents  im  the  Lirz  or  a  SoLxacK> 
Faced,  Gaunt  Man  Who  Fbst  Appeasjcd  im 
Washxnotom,  D.  C,  100  YxAia  Aco  This 
Month 

(By  Charles  L.  AUlson) 

A  hundred  years  ago  this  month  there  ap- 
peared In  the  National  C&pltol  for  the  first 
time  a  solemn-faced,  gaunt  man  In  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  his  great  height  of  6  feet  4 
taches  Intensified  by  his  funereal  black  stove- 
pipe hat. 

He  had  come  to  Waslxlngton  to  repreeent 
the  Seventh  nunols  Olstrlct  In  the  House  oC 
the  Thirtieth  United  States  Congress.  Lone 
Whig  Member  from  that  Imporvsnt  Prairie 
State,  this  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  rsll  splitter,  whom  destiny 
was  to  recall  to  Washington  14  years  later 
for  a  greater  and  more  significant  aaslgn- 
ment  in  hinory,  the  role  of  President  of  tbe 
United  States  ta  lU  crucial  period  of  etva 
strife. 

Although  hailing  from  comparatively 
frontier  eotmtry  and  atill  years  away  from 
the  Immortality  now  accorded  him  by 
liberty-loving  peoples  everywhere,  the  new 
Bouse  Member  was  no  green  backwoodsmaa 
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abtuty.     Already  carred  Into  hla 

teaturaa   were   years  of   hardahlp, 

lacrlflce  In  Kentucky  and  Indiana 

intnoU.    With  lese  than  a  year's 

he  had.  throxich  the  mlr- 

become  a  lawyer,  pub- 

and  politician. 

now  waa  another  driving,  com- 

hls  wife  of  4  yeara.  Mary  Todd 

daughter   of   a   Lexington.   Ky . 
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m  1843.  and  the  Infant.  Sd- 
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WaaMBflOB  was  ten  tlataea 

he    fotmd.    reaembled    the    State 

except   that   the  Intrlguea  ware 

pUoated  aad  the  ti»w>w  were 


4ucceed  Uneoln  In  tba  White  Bouae 
th«t  lU-fated  night  at  Fbrd'i 
Aprtt  ia«:  JMtanoB  Dairia.  later 

at 


of  the 
Houae  Mem  hen  sent  by  Illlnoia 
cut  Its  7-man  delegation. 

loaned  him 

lUB  parMMl 

the  aame  "Uttu  gtaat" 

Ikter  years  waa  to  catapult  Lincoln 


Lincoln   not   only   aaaociated 

men.  but     •     •     •     keen  student 

•     •     •    the  future 


with  th« 

tttat.he 

of  the  l}bned  States  ohssr»stf  and  studtad 

them    to   good   adrantage.   aa   later   evenu 

During  hla  oanapalga  asaae  at 
Whig  aup  porters  ralaad  iOM  for  hla  i 

I  MaA  la  thoaa  daia.   Mttm  him  alec- 

alLbiU 
of  theee  funds  to  his  supporters. 
statement : 

not  need  the  money.     I  made  the 
I  c  a  my  own  boras;  my  entertainment. 


being  at  be  houase  of  friends,  cost  me  noth< 
log.  and  my  only  outlay  was  7S  cents  for  a 
Darrel  of  cider,  which  some  farm  hands  In- 
slsted  I  ihould  treat  to. 

Altbou  (b  elected  In  early  Auguat  1940. 
It  waa  b  It  \mtU  October  1847.  that  he  aet 
out  for  b  a  new  dutlea.  The  HUboIb  Journal 
<  forerunner  of  the  preeent  Mbiois  State 
Journal)  for  October  38.  1847.  carried  thu 
Item; 

"Mr.  lllncoln.  the  Member  of  Cc-ngrsas 
alaet  froi  &  thU  dutrtct.  baa  juat  set  out  on 
ty  to  the  city  of  Waablngton.  Hla 
family  U  wltb  blm;  tbey  latantf  to  visit  their 
friends  a  id  relatlTsa  la  Kentu^y  before  they 
tah^  vp  the  line  of  march  for  the  seat  of 
It." 

And  "l^ne  of  march"  It  was     *     •     •     by 
boat  and  raU     •     •     •     from 
to  Lexington.  Ky .  thence  up  the 
OMUo  RlHr  and  OT«r  the  Alleghenlea  to  Waah- 


ti 


Appanntly  tbe  Llacoln  family  arrived  In 

on   OD   December   3.    1847.   tor   on 

be  wrote  to  "Friend  Smith"  (aa- 

be  Robert  Smith  of  Alton.  HI.): 

ay  ftrst  day  at  tbla  place    •    •    •.•* 


Waabing^ 
that  day 
sumed 
"Ttilals 


UWCOUf    THS    STOaT    TSLLSa 

It  Is  duly  recorded  that  tbe  Lincoln  fi 
lly  first  stayed  at  the  Brown  Hotel  In  Wi 
Ington.  one  of  fotir  hostelrles  then  aflc 
by  the  community  of  some  40.000  per 
2i  percent  of  whom  were  Negroes. 

Historians,  however,  make  more  mentl 
of  Lincoln's  presence  at  the  boardln({  hot 
of  a  widow  naaied  Sprlggs.  In  Duff  Grecn^ 
Row,  near  the  praaeat  site  of  the  Library 
Congress.     Among  the  boarders  were  sei 
other  Congressmen,  and  while  these  worti 
must  often  have  argued  politics,  the  listens 
were  more   Impressed   with   the   nunoli 
wit  than  with  hU  profound  observations. 

A  yooag  pbystetaa  wbo  ate  there. 
C.  Buaey.  described  Lincoln  In  these  wc 
"When  about  to  tell  an  anecdote  during  1 
nasal  be  would  lay  down  bts  knife  and 
place  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  rest  his  fi 
between  bla  hiands.  and  begin  wltb  the 

the  explosions  sure  to  follow" 

tbe  Tblrtlaib  Owigisss  convened 

on  December  6.  1847. 

waa  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

flees  and  Poet  Roads  and  to  the  Commltl 

on  Expenditures  of  the  War  Department. 

Tbe  Wblga  wete  oppcssd  to  tbe  war 

to  a 


mine 


WbUtat  bavtag 
aatlMCBly  Wbig 

In  1 


it. 

waa  amm  of 
to  Or  tba 
oceonetf, 
as  the  "Spots  resolution 
Tbe  Appeadls  to 


Ol 

SLl 


ta 
on  January  12,  IM 

he  took  hte  oath  at 
lutlon    which   declared 


that   the 


tlonally     commenced     by     the 
(FEton     He  eonchided  wltb  tbeai 

"As  I  have  before  saM.  be   (Polk) 
not  wtoan  be  la.    Be  la  a  bewildered. 


grant  he  aoay 
■a       _MM..*k«n.  .tu- 


be able  to  show  there  le 
aboot  bla  consctence  moiv  painf 
tbaa  all  his  mental  perplexity." 

The  rail  splitter's  poaltlon  on  the  war 
Msadco  was  deeply  uleualfe  to  bis 
uenry     His  law  partner  In  Springfield. 
Ham  Herndon.   wrote  glocmy   letters   a 
tbe  political  dlafavor  be  waa  wUmlng.  Ins 
much  as  the  war  had  been  popular  with  tt 
people  baonas  tbe  fruiu  tnctodad  a  vent 
ettpliw  In  tbe  Sutitbwaat. 

One  oppoaltlon  paper  In  nilnols  denounc 
Lincoln   In   an   article  entitled   "Out 
Sp>ot."  and  a  mass  meeting  In  another  cc 
munttj  resolved  "that  this  Benedict  Amc 
or  our  dtsuiet  be  kaowa  bac*  oaly  aa 
Raacbero  Spotty  of  one  tmrn." 

Meanwhile.  In  Washington.  Lincoln  won 
reputation   as   an   eccentric   because   of 
practice  of  wrapping  borrowed  library 
Into  a  blue  bandana  handkerchief.  Ic 
the  bundle  over  tbe  end  of  his  cane,  ca 
his  cane  over  his  shoulder  like  a  squirrel ! 
and  striding  across  the  Capitol  Grounda.] 

UKCOLN  Tin  aowuB 

Although  known  as  a  profound  sti 
Lincoln  found  time  for  occasional  relaxal 
at  the  nearby  bowUnic  alley  of  James 
parts.    Busey.  the  young  physician  who 
ao  Impressed  by  Lincoln's  story  telling  at 
dinner    table,    also    watched    him    In    tl 
lighter    moments,    describing    the    C'riicll 
nunolaan  as  an  awkward  bowler,  who    plaj 
the  game  with  great  teat  and  spirit,  solely 
exercise  and  ■musetent.  and  greatly  to 
eajoyment  and  MMrtalament  of  the 
playera  aad  bpataadan."    That  Lincoln 
have  playad  «h«  gaaM  with  seat  Is  Indl 
able,  since   he   waa  a   man   of   tremendc 
atrengtt.  so  great  that  he  could  easily 
400  pounds  with  his  bare  hands. 


itatlon  as  a  wit  In 

'those  Members  who 

post   office,   a   small 

congregated     and 

itorlan  of  that  time 

at  the  left  of  the 
Dk  m  his  chair,  wltb 
over  to  the  chimney 
I  story  twice,  but  sp- 

repertoire  of  them 
Successive  charges  In 

always    pertinently 

event." 
"By  New  Year's  he 
stocy-ieller 

two  boyi  soon  re- 
UnAsr  «ate  of  April 
eoln    writing    to    his 

red  me  some  In  at- 

now  having  nothing 

no  vanity     •     •     • 

|y  "astelsss  to  me.     I 

(I       t  accounts,  and 
old   room  by   my- 


letter  that  he 
rather,  all  with  wbom 
terma,  send  their 
say  nothing.  Very 
sy  I  got  what  I  think 
E>f  ahfrt-boac 
tones.  )et  set  In 
»lece.  or  81. SO  (or  the 

prefix  the  'Hon.'  to 
to  me  any  more. 

mtieh  but  I  woold 
»ave  that  upon  ttoMB. 
■uppoee  you  tboagbt, 

from  the  headachef 

considering  It  la  tbe 

tve  bem  free  from  It 

I  am  afraid  you 

lat  and  young  as  to 

at    184a    held 
a  Wblg.  be  waa  one 

of  that  party's  can- 
icy.  General  Zachary 
Ity   had   grown   as   a 

isucoeasca  m  the  war 
le  of  that  year.  Lin- 
the  Wbis  o« 

I  nominated  hUa. 


I  nomination    of   "Old 

icoln  made  a  stump 

Congress  the  very 

filled  with  sarcaam 

that  the  Baltimore 

Lincoln  as  a  "very 

I  honest,   upright   man 

withal."  deecrlblng 
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Dadbam.    Of  one  speech,  George  H.  Monroe, 
a  young  Whig,  made  this  observation: 

"He  was  as  sober  a  man  In  point  of  expres- 
sion as  I  ever  saw.  Ip  the  cars  he  scarcely 
aald  a  word  to  one  of  us.  He  aeemed  un- 
easy ■  *  *  I  should  say  the  atmoaphere 
of  Boston  was  not  congenial  to  him.  We 
took  him  to  one  of  the  most  elegant  houses 
In  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  here  he  seemed 
still  leas  at  home.  The  thing  began  to  look 
rather  blue  for  us.  When  we  went  over  to 
the  hall  It  was  not  much  better.  It  was  a 
small  hall  and  only  about  half  full;  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  not  spoken  In  Boston  yet.  and 
there  was  nothing  In  his  name  particularly 
to  attract.  But  at  last  he  arose  to  speak,  and 
almoat  instantly  there  was  a  change." 

PLAtTOKM    ABII.ITT 

*^ls  Indifferent  manner  vanlahed  as  aoon 
as  he  opened  his  mouth.  He  went  rl^t  to 
work.  He  wore  a  black  alpaca  sack  and  he 
tivned  up  tbe  sleeves  of  this,  and  then  the 
cuffs  of  his  shirt.  Next  he  looeened  hla  neck- 
tie, and  soon  after  he  took  It  off  altoge'ther. 
All  the  time  he  was  gaining  upon  his  audi- 
ence. He  soon  had  It  as  by  a  spell.  I  never 
saw  men  more  dcllghtea.  His  style  was  the 
most  familiar  and  offhand  poaslble.  His  eyes 
bad  lighted  up  and  changed  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He  began  to 
bubble  with  humor.  But  the  chief  charm  of 
his  addreas  lay  in  the  homely  way  he  made 
bis  points.  There  was  no  attempt  at  elo- 
quence or  finish  of  style;  but  for  plain  pun- 
gency of  htimor.  It  would  have  been  dilBcult 
to  surpass  his  speech.  The  speech  •  •  • 
ended  in  a  half  hctir.  The  bell  that  calls  to 
the  steam  cars  sounded.  Mr.  Lincoln  stopped 
Instantly.  'I  am  engaged  to  speak  at  Cam- 
bridge tonight  and  I  m\ut  leave.'  The  whole 
audience  seemed  to  rise  In  protest.  "Oo  on  I 
Plnlsh  It!'  waa  heard  on  every  hand.  One 
gentleman  arose  and  pledged  to  take  hla 
horse  and  carry  him  acrosa  country.  But 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  Inexorable." 

Prom  Boston  the  rail  splitter  entrained 
foe  Albany  whittt  he  conferred  with  Thurlow 
Weed.  Whig  boas  of  New  York,  and  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate,  Millard  Fillmore. 
Traveling  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  he  went 
to  Buffalo,  visited  Niagara  Palls,  rode  a  lake 
steamer  the  length  of  Lake  Erie,  and  then 
continued  overland  to  Chicago  and  south- 
west to  Springfield.  Back  home.  Lincoln  was 
quick  to  detect  the  sentiment  against  hlra. 
He  later  returned  to  Washington  for  the 
;  of  the  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth 
which  began  on  December  4.  1848. 

sMnaLAViaT  aax 

Lincoln,  who  said  he  mtist  have  voted  "aa 
good  as  40  times  for  the  Wilmot  proviso," 
which  provided  that  all  territory  won  from 
Mexico  ahould  be  nonalave.  on  January  10. 
1840,  Introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Subsequent  to 
Lincoln's  action.  John  C.  Calhotm.  of  South 
Carolina.  Issued  hla  famous  warning  to  the 
Membcra  of  Congreaa  that  tbe  South  knew 
what  to  expect  If  It  remained  Idle.  He  did 
not  aaaie  Lincoln  In  this  appeal  but  referred 
to  ^*"»  as  the  "gentleman  from  Dllnoia." 

Tbe  Thirtieth  Congreaa  took  lU  sine  die 
adjournment  at  7  a.  m.  on  March  4.  1840, 
baving  worked  all  nlgbt  la  an  effort  to  flnlah 
Its  business. 

One  of  hU  last  official  acta  waa  to  attend 
Prcsldcat  Taylor's  Inauguration,  where  his 
hat  was  stolen,  an  Incident  that  forced  him 
to  walk  boms  through  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ingtcni.  bareheaded,  at  3  o'clock  In  the  mora- 
lag. 

Lincoln  returned  to  Springfield,  but  was 
back  m  Washington  the  following  June  In 
an  unsucceaeful  qtiest  for  the  appointment  as 
ccmmlaaloner  of  the  land  office. 

In  this.  Lincoln  went  back  home  to 
I  practice  of  law  and  to  prepare  for 
a  Baat«  <lcstihy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATHAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 

Thursday,  December  11,  1947 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  obtained.  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  at  Everett.  Wash.. 
Dscember  11,  1S47,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  farmers  and  representatives  of  farmer 
cooperatives  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  on  the  subject  entitled  "A  Little 
Cloud  Out  of  the  Sea." 

Secretary  Anderson  was  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who 
so  ably  represents  the  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  Everett.  Wash.,  is  located 
and  who  is  also  known  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  friends  of  farm 
cooperatives.  ; 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Like  Elijah's  servant  In  olden  times,  I  have 
been  scanning  the  horizon.  Like  him,  I 
must  report  that  "There  arisetb  a  little  doud 
out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand." 

The  cloud  seen  by  Elijah's  servant  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  terrible  storm.  The  cloud 
I  see  arising  bodes  no  good.  It  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  an  all-out  assault  upon  the 
farmer  cooperatives  of  this  country. 

I  have  come  here  to  counsel  vrlth  you  about 
the  approaching  storm. 

I  have  oonoe  here  because  I  believe  In 
farmer  cooperatives.  It  Is  time  for  all  of 
us  of  like  mind  to  reaffirm  otir  faith. 

Already  the  winds  of  dissension  are  blow- 
ing. The  calm  Is  over.  After  all  these  years. 
In  which  farmer  cooperatives  have  found  a 
Arm  place  in  tbe  ccxnpetltlve  free-enterprise 
•yatem  of  this  country,  suddenly  there  arise 
adversaries  who  would  restrict  your  rig^iea 
to  cooperate  In  a  business  way.  So  far  tbey 
have  not  attacked  the  right  of  neighbors 
to  share  work — to  help  each  other  harvest 
or  build  bams — but  they  dont  want  neigb- 
borllness  carried  to  extremes.  Extremes,  of 
course,  are  transactions  that  Involve  money, 
such  as  selling  farm  products  or  buying  farm 
supplies.  Ycu  mustn't  do  anything  for 
yourselves  that  somebody  else  wants  to  do 
for  you — for  a  price.  That  aeema  to  be  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  arguments  you 
bear. 

Now,  It's  aU  right  with  me — and  I  know 
It's  all  right  with  you — if  some  people  want 
to  make  that  kind  of  an  argument.  We  don't 
even  worry  too  much  If  those  who  expose 
cooperatives  speak  their  pieces  to  vast  audi- 
ences night  after  nlgbt.  We  have  free  speech 
In  this  country — freedom  to  speak,  which 
carries  along  with  It  a  right  that  is  exer- 
cised too  Infrequently — the  right  to  remain 
silent.  Perhaps  we  who  believe  In  coopera- 
tives UM  our  right  to  remain  silent  too 
much.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too  complacent 
In  our  belief  that  tbe  fight  for  farmer  co- 
operatives has  been  won,  that  they  have 
proved  their  right  to  a  place  In  the  business 
community,  that  they  are  no  longer  a  public 
issue. 

Yes;  evidently  we  have  been  too  compla- 
cent, for  the  opponents  of  fam^er  coopera- 
tives— made  bold  by  the  sotind  of  their  own 
words  and  by  a  well-stocked  treasury — have 
begun  a  new  assault.  They  now  seek  po- 
litical action.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
able  to  Tise  a  congressional  committee  as 
their  forum  In  which  to  raise  their  political 
Issue. 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  (dd  technique,  tt 
works  like  this:  Tou  don't  come  rl^t  out 


and  say  youYe  against  whatever  It  ta  youTe 
against — farmer   cooperatlvea.   for    example. 
Tou  pick  out  some  partlcxilar  thing  about  It 
that  Is  not  widely  understood  and  has  some 
4rMBatlc  appeal,  and  you  make  sure  It  ties  In 
wttb  a  particular  objective  of  the  party  la 
power — an  objective  like  reducing  taxea.  for 
example.    Tou  harp  on  the  one  thing  you've 
picked  out.    Just,  for  example,  you  might  aay 
that  farmer  cooperatlvea  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax 
and  you  dont  think  they  should  be.     Tou 
harp  on  that  one  thing,  but  of  course  you 
cant  take  time  to  spell  It  cut  all  the  time, 
so  you  just  talk  about  "tax-free  coopera- 
tives."    Tou     buy     newspaper     advertising. 
You  talk  It  on  the  radio — either  In  time  you 
buy  or  In  time  you  can  get  for  free.    Tou 
"sell"  It  to  friendly  cnmmentatnrs  and  edi- 
tors and  others  wbo  mlgbt  tefluence  publle 
opinion.    Tou  "sell"  your  argument  by  mall, 
at    meetings    and   cocktail    parties,    and    in 
printed  llterat\ire.    Oh,  yes;  I  almost  forgot. 
Tou  set  up  an  organization  with  an  Impor- 
tant-sounding name  so  that  your  literature 
and  all  your  doings  wUl  sound  like  the  voice 
of  the  people.    Tou  make  aa  much  noise  aa 
you  can,  and  then  you  go  to  a  friend  who 
heads   a  congressional   committee,   and   you 
aay.  "Lock,  here's  a  matter  you  ought  to  look 
Into.     Where    there's    amoke    there's    fire." 
And   the   committee   chairman   says   to  hla 
coounlttee,  "Where  there's  unoke  there's  fire, 
we'd  bstter  investigate."     Even  those  who 
know  the  facU  can't  refuse  to  hear  the  facta 
except  In  rare  circumstances.     And  so  they 
Inve-.tigate.  and  the  people  who  have  beea 
tpi^lting  an  the  noise  have  their  arguments 
all   ready.     They're  really  on   the  offensive 
now.  and  they've  got  their  opponents  on  the 
defensive — exactly  as  planned. 

In  any  argument  there  are  always  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  That  gives  you  a 
chance  to  step  In  and  say,  "See,  I  told  you 
so.  These  people  want  action.  They  have 
found  a  party  that  can  give  It  to  them.'' 

Th\is  Is  bom  a  hot  political  Issue.  X 
shouldn't  say  born — manufactured  Is  tba 
word — manufactured  synthetically. 

Thus  have  otir  farmer  cooperatives  cmnt 
under  attack.    The  opening  gun  has  been 
fired.    The  adversaries — many  of  whom  have 
not  seen  fit  to  make  public  their  namea— 
still    have    the    offensive.     Their    next    ma- 
neuver is  concealed  by  the  smoke  of  their 
propaganda  barrage.     But  It's  coming — nutka 
no  mistake  about  that. 
Do  you  want  to  fight  It  out? 
Are  your  cooperatives  worth  fighting  forT 
If  yoiu"  answer  Is  yes.  I'm  with  you.     In  a 
show-down,  we're  either  for  a  thing  or  we're 
against  it. 

I  want  to  say  again  in  plain  language  that 
I  am  for  farmer  cooperatives. 

I  want  to  say  just  as  plainly  that  the  Tru- 
man administration  Is  for  farmer  coopera- 
tives. 

I  say  that  with  the  specific  authority  of 
President  Truman  himself. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  as  one  writer  has  put  It, 
"grew  up  between  the  plow  handles"  on  a 
farm  In  Missouri.  He  knovre  what  it  Is  to 
make  a  living  on  the  farm.  He  knows  how 
cooperatives  have  helped  farmers  to  make  a 
decent  living  and  to  preserve  their  economic 
Independence.  I  told  him  I  was  coming  oirt 
here  to  meet  with  you  people.  He  asked  me 
to  bring  hla  best  wishes  and  to  tell  ycu  to 
stay  right  In  there  and  pitch  for  the  coopera- 
tive principles  you  believe  In. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  It  is  time  for 
an  of  OS  who  believe  in  farmer  cooperatives 
to  reaffirm  our  faith. 

Vague  generalities  wUl  not  do.  There- 
fore, In  the  remainder  of  my  time,  1  want 
to  do  two  si)eciflc  things:  Plrst,  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  reasons  I  believe  in  farmer  co- 
operatives as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life;  and  second,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few 
observations  about  the  future  of  our  coopera- 
tive enterprises. 

The  first  reason  for  my  belief  In  fanner 
cooperatives  is  that  I  am  deefrfy  devoted  to 
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system  of  frae  entcrprlaa.     In 

Nation  there  are  only  10.000.000 

•atarprlsers  apart  from  eorpoim- 

than  b.ilf  of  tboaa  Individual 

are  farmers.     So  It  Is  that  the 
ire  the  very  backbone  of  our  Indl- 
1  rec'enterprtse    system.     That's    the 
^  rant  It.     That  Is  America. 
vould  have  3rou  believe  that  when 
otn  together  In  a  eooparatlve  enter- 
are  no  longer  enfflng  In  Indl- 
lllialneas.      "CoUecttve"   Is   the   word 
•  uaed  to  make  the  cooperative  seem 
I  deny  that  a  fanner  carrying  on 
his  bualness  through  a  cooperative 
I  an  Individual  enterpriser  than  his 
who  doea  not  belong  to  the  cooper- 
assart  that  cooperation  is  simply  a 
farmers  use  to  maintain  their  In- 
way   of   life,   a  menns  of   applying 
business    methods    to    farming.      I 
the  farmer  who  belongs  to  a  co- 
la juat  aa  much  an  Individual  free 
as  any  single  merchant  or  part- 
}f  merchants  In  town,  and  he's  cer- 
much  of  an  Individual  enterpriser 
Impersonal  corporation.     When 
or  Join   a  cooperative,  you  do  so 
reason — group    service,    not    group 
f  your  problem  la  credit,  you  may 
arm-loan    association.     If   you   are 
with  the  price  you  have  to  pay 
set  vices,  you  may  organize  or 
marketing  aaaoclatlon  that  enables  you 
the  marketing  service  instead  of 
nhers  to  do  it.     If  you  think   you 
money  or  get  better  merchandise 
your  farm  supplies  directly  as 
you  can  take  part  In  a  purchasing 
Perhaps  you  want  one  organiza- 
wrform  several  services.    And  that's 
The  point  Is  that  your  cooperative 
organization.    It's  your  service 
iiat  helps  you  carry  on  your  Indi- 
enterprlae  for  yotir  own  Individual 
So  I  say  that  the  cooperative  Is  an 
1:  idlvidual  f res  enterprise  and  Jtist  as 
as   the   family   farm   it   helps   to 


It    is   that   anybody   ever    pays   any 
to  the  wt!d  charges  made  against 
cooperatives   I   don't   know.     Tou 
said  or  Implied  that  there's  some- 
wtng   about  cooperatives.     I  get 
Just  trying  to  Imagine  Republican 
CAFPn  as  a  left-winger,  and  as  you 
C3pp>er-Volstead  Act  which  Senator 
!  teered  through  the  Congress  is  often 
magna  carta  of  the  farm  coopera- 
farm  co-op  bill  of  rights. 
]  tear  it  said  that  there's  something 
uiilstic  about  cooperatives.    And  in  an- 
that  I  might  point  to  Sweden  tha 
ray.  or  to  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
cooperatlves  have  flourished  and 
( ommunism    has    found    less    fertile 
in  which  to  develop  tban  in  many 
of  Europe.    I  recall  with  a  great 
]  leasure  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  Dale- 
,of  tSweden.   which   was   my   fa- 
hbme  before  he  came  to  America.     I 
lome   of   my  people   there.     And   I 
chance  to  learn  a  little  bit  about  the 
es  which  they  have  used  so  exten- 
so  long.     I  can  say.  as  probably 
yom  can  say  because  of  your  el- 
and Scandinavian  family  ties,  that 
enterprise    and    liberty    flourish 
with  the  help  of  cooperatlvea. 
own  country  the  farm  co-ops  attract 
many  progressive  people:  and  some 
I  lost  conservative  people  I  know  are 
1  he  stroncMt  boasters  for  co-ops.    If 
I  ny  radlcrtlwn  In  the  American  farm 
.  I  have  yet  to  discover 
the  nonacnae  written  and  spoken 
c^p«ratlves,  the  charge  of  left-wing 
la  by  all  odds  the  sUUest.    At  the 
.  let  us  racognlat  that  cooperatlvea 
Ives  to  the  other  political 
It  would  be  well  to  re- 
mcmbcif  that  Bltler  killed  the  cooperatives 
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In  Germany  because  tlMy  did  not  fit  Into 
totalitarian  schemes. 

Mj  MOODd  rauoa  for  being  a  strong 
Uerer  In  farmer  cooparatlves  is  closely 
lated  to  my  devotion  to  Individual  free  entc 
prise.  It  is  my  belief  In  the  family  far 
We  are  now.  and  for  some  time  we  have 
confronted  with  a  trend  toward  fewer 
bigger  farms.  I  regard  this  as  Inevitable 
certain  extent.  We  are  becoming  more 
cient.  Three  people  can  now  produce  mc 
than  fotir  could  produce  Just  before  the 
If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  new 
chines  snd  methods,  we  have  to  have  m< 
land  and  higher  Investment  per  worl 
Otherwliw,  more  and  more  farm  people 
become  underemployed.  But  the  tr« 
toward  fewer  and  bigger  farms  is  not  n« 
sarlly  a  trend  away  from  the  fsmlly-t) 
farm.  It  Is  one  thing  to  have  family  fi 
growing  larger  and  continuing  to  coAipet 
It  would  be  quite  another  thing  if  the  far 
farm  could  no  longer  compete  but  :  d 
give  way  to  gigantic  factory-type  unit 

I  have  pointed  out  before,  and  I  say  agai 
because  I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  im{ 
tant  fact — that  our  family  farms  are  cc 
peting  in  a  world  of  economic  giants.  Thl 
of  the  biggest  family  farm  In  your  neighl 
hood.  How  doea  it  compare  with  the 
pany  that  manufactures  the  mechinery  ut 
on  the  farm,  with  the  company  that  mak 
the  trucks,  with  the  companies  that  mi 
the  household  goods  such  as  aoap  and  U 
bulbs,  and  the  shoes  and  overalls?  How 
It  comr>are  with  the  company  that  pre 
the  wheat,  the  meat,  or  the  fruit  and  vc 
tables?  We  do  have  many  small  buslnei 
comparable  In  slse  to  the  farm.  But  in  If 
measure  our  acnnomir  power  is  concentrat 
In  1M€  the  300  largest  manufacturing 
poratloas  controlled  nearly  half  of  the 
assets  of  all  the  manufacturing  ccrporatl 
In  the  country.  Economic  giants  have 
advantige  in  mass  production  and  mass  i 
methods:  they  rule  vast  domains  of  natv 
resources:  they  have  power. 

Now.  the  farmer  is  essentially  a  mant 
turer:  he  Is  a  producer  of  goods.  But 
does  nn  have  the  advantages  of  a  big 
ganizai.lon.  He  buys  from  powerful  gia 
He  selLs  to  giants.     How  does  he  compete? 

A  ycimg  fellow  named  David  once  conteat 
a  giant  named  Ooltath — with  rather  notal 
success.    But  it  should  be  noted  that  DavU 
feat  W!.s  not  accomplished  with  bare  hi 
He  had  a  sling-shot  or  something  of  the 
and  a  very  considerable  skill  In  using  it.  | 
do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the 
to  get  along  with  economic  giants  is  to  gt 
them   the  David   treatment.     Many   of   t| 
giants  are  useful  contributors  to  what  we 
the  American  standard  of  living.    What  I 
suggest  Is  that  the  little  I'ellow  must 
the  mrans  to  equal  or  surpass  the  perfc 
ance  of  the  giant. 

Law  and  Ingenuity  are  better  than  fc 

In  this  country  we  have  some  tradit 
and  public  policies  embodied  in  law  whl 
encourage  family  type  farming.  I  suf 
that  to  some  extent  these  are  expressK 
of  sentiment.  But  to  a  greater  extent  tt 
ekprean  a  fundamental  concept  of  the  dc 
cratic  way  of  life.  We  dislike  the  idea 
landed  class  or  of  corporate  giants  emplc 
the  tUIers  of  the  soU.  We  think  famiU 
small  freeholders  are  good  plantbeds  for 
propagation  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
■s  nat-.onal  policy,  we  try  to  keep  the 
of  the  game  fair  to  the  family  farm. 
Important  among  the  laws  for  that  p\ 
are  those  which  guarantee  the  rights  of  fi 
ers  to  do  business  cooperatively  and 
give  poaltlre  encouragement  to  cooperatlt 

Do  we  want  to  change  all  this?  Have 
Ideaa  about  democracy  and  the  family  fa 
been  changing?  I  don't  tMnk  so.  The 
of  this  country  can  change  or  kill  any  law 
any  time  they  choose.  They  can  kill  fa 
cooperatives  at  any  time.  Some  misgul^ 
or  avaricious  people  would  have  them  do 
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Cooperatives  have  enabled  producers  to 
build  a  closer  link  with  consumers  by  pioneer- 
ing In  Improvement  of  the  qxuOity  of  farm 
products  offered  to  the  public.  They  have 
set  higher  standards  and  promoted  better 
methods  of  marketing.  They  have  helped 
and  are  helping  to  change  the  old  rigid 
price  structure  in  farm-commodity  markets 
so  that  true  quality  of  product  can  be  re- 
flected In  returns  to  producers. 

They  enable  the  producer  to  maintain 
some  control  over  the  sale  of  his  i>roduct  In- 
stead of  having  to  take  the  first  offer  of  the 
local  market. 

Cooperatives  have  pioneered  In  helping 
farmers  get  good  farm  supplies  at  reason- 
able cost  and  in  helping  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  fertilizer  and  seeds. 

They  hav^  earned  the  reputation  of  pro- 
Tiding  price  and  quality  yardsticks  by  which 
all  people  can  Judge  the  merchandise  in  the 
market  place.  They  reduce  or  hold  down 
handling  charges  on  products  bought  and 
sold. 

They  provide  a  forum  for  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  economic  problems.  In  co-op 
meetings  many  farmers  have  their  best  op- 
portunity for  free  discussion  of  public 
policies. 

Farm  cooperatlvea  provide  an  essential 
mechanism  for  the  operation  of  various  Fed- 
eral-marketing agreements  that  have  proved 
beneficial  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

They  have  been  pace  setters  In  the  farm- 
mortgage  field  and  have  pioneered  with  the 
budget  loan  for  production  purposes. 

In  paaalng.  let  me  remind  you  that  your 
cooperative  credit  faculties  are  frequently 
attacked.  Bo  far  there  has  been  little  beat- 
ing of  the  propaganda  drums  on  this  mat- 
ter; the  drums  have  been  reserved  for  the 
tax  lasue.  But  a  few  master  minds  In  the 
banking  business  have.  In  staid,  conservative, 
professional  utterances,  been  d  the  opinion 
that  the  sound,  solvent  private  banking  In- 
stitutions could  very  well  handle  all  of  the 
sound  farm-mortgage  credit  that  otir  sound, 
solvent  farmers  might  require.  The  afore- 
said being  true,  now  therefore  might  It  not 
be  considered  possible  that  cooperaUve  farm- 
mortgage  credit  to  at  thto  time  unnecessary. 
All  of  which  to  the  sound  way  of  saying. 
"Come  on.  boys,  let's  cut  the  throat  of  thto 
eoopcratlve  credit  thing  before  times  get  bad 
•gain." 

Fortunately,  most  bankers  have  more  sense 
than  that.  Most  of  them  remember  how  the 
cooperaUve  credit  system  balled  out  their 
boat  when  they  were  about  stmk  with  farm 
mortgage  paper.  Most  of  them  know  that 
country  banks  are  stronger  today  than  they 
were  after  the  other  world  war,  and  that  part 
of  their  Increased  strength  to  due  to  cur  co- 
operaUve credit  system.  After  the  other  war, 
country  banks  held  most  of  the  farmers' 
paper,  and  when  depression  started  they  bad 
to  press  for  llquldaUon.  Today  the  country 
banka  have  the  heavy  end  of  their  assets  In 
Oovcmment  securities,  and  our  rural  credit 
structure  is  strong. 

Nevertheless.  cooperaUve  farm  credit  has 
come  under  attack,  and  you  wUl  probably 
hear  more  about  it  before  you  hear  less. 

Those  of  us  who  are  for  the  farmer  co- 
operaUves  had  better  be  prepared. 

Thto  brings  me  to  my  observaUoxu  about 
the  future  of  our  cooperative  enterprises. 

The  cloud  I  see  on  the  horizon  to  still  no 
bigger  thsm  a  man's  hand. 

We  are  not  beaten.  We  have  scarcely  begun 
to  fight. 

Let  us  look  on  the  attacks  as  a  challenge 
and  an  opporttinlty.  Bvery  farm  co-op  in 
thto  country  owea  Its  extotence  to  problems 
which  had  farmers  stifflciently  worried  to 
take  up  group  action. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  today  why  I  beUeve 
in  farmer  cooperaUves.  It  has  been  a  good 
exercise  for  my  own  thinking,  and  I  heartily 
recommend  the  same  exercise  to  you.  Think 
what  It  to  that  you  value  In  cooperation,  and 
tell  others.    Co-op  members  hsve  been  lax  In 


thto.  In  a  co-op,  you  cant  let  George  do  It. 
In  a  co-op  there  Isn't  any  they — there's  only 
a  we.  Tou  may  have  a  manager,  and  he  may 
have  a  staff,  but  they're  not  the  co-cp.  The 
members  are  the  co-<^.    Let's  remember  that. 

When  the  tax  issue  came  up.  the  apple 
growers  assoctotlon  over  In  Hood  County, 
Oreg.,  took  pains  to  point  out  that  it  to  not 
tax-free,  as  the  propaganda  experts  would 
have  the  peq;>le  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it 
stated,  the  association  to  the  second-largest 
payer  of  property  taxes  in  the  cotmty,  snd 
pays  seven  other  taxes,  too. 

That's  all  to  the  good.  But  you  don't  have 
to  wait  fOT  a  crtoto  to  begin  telling  your  story. 

I  also  recommend  continuous  self -ap- 
praisal and  critlctem  within  every  coopera- 
tive. Let  us  not  complacently  assume  that 
we  are  completely  righteous  because  we  are 
a  farmers'  co-op.  A  co-op  Justifies  Its  speclrd 
place  in  our  society  only  If  it  fully  lives  up 
to  Its  responsiblUUes.  The  co-op  to  not  Just 
another  business.  If  It  becomes  that,  It  Is 
not  a  true  co-op.  The  whole  history  and 
legal  status  of  the  farmer  cooperative  in  this 
country  are  bound  up  with  the  fight  agaiiuit 
monopoly,  the  battle  against  problems  which 
farmers  as  individuals  cannot  meet,  the  drive 
for  progressive  business  methods,  the  struf;- 
gle  to  maintain  freedom  for  the  litUe  guy. 
Justify  your  extotence  through  service. 
Keep  pioneering.  If  farm  co-ops  had  not 
pioneered  in  the  past,  we  wouldn't  have 
them  today,  and  we  probably  wouldn't  even 
have  the  legal  right  to  cooperate.  In  my 
opinion.  If  co-ops  dont  ccmtinue  to  pkaaeer, 
they  wlU  die. 

In  recent  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  on  long-range  agricultural  policy, 
Department  of  Agriculture  reprtsentatlV'M 
expressed  the  belief  that  cooperatives  shou:  d 
have  an  important  place  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  future.  They  urged  certain  extensions  it 
the  farm  cooperative  field.  The  Department 
committee  which  studied  thto  matter  reeosi- 
mendsd  that  Congress  grant  legislative  au- 
thority to  broaden  the  basto  of  credit  for 
forestry  cooperatives  and  to  encourage  use 
of  the  cooperative  pattern  In  forest  conserva- 
tion. The  committee  also  suggested  that 
the  Defiartment  be  given  an  opportimlty  to 
do  a  better  Job  In  research,  service,  and  edu- 
cation In  the  field  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion. The  conmlttee  further  suggested  con- 
tinued vigilance  against  legtolatlon  which 
would  Interfere  with  farmers'  rights  to  co- 
operate, or  would  handicap  cooperative  ec- 
tlvltles,  or  would  cripple  the  cooperaUve 
credit  system. 

Whether  these  stiggtetlons  will  be  accepted 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  It  depends  tc  a 
large  extent  on  your  IntM'est  and  your  ac- 
tivity. 

Cooperatives  on  their  own  inlttoUve  can 
do  one  thing  to  strengthen  their  credit  sys- 
tem. It  to  time,  I  think,  for  you  to  acquire 
more  of  the  stock  of  the  banks  for  coopera- 
tives, either  through  purchase  of  capital  with 
caah  or  by  leaving  the  savings  accruing  to 
you  to  be  uaed  for  capital  purposes.  Thto 
should  be  done  carefully,  with  regard  for  the 
stability  of  the  banks.  The  obJecUve  should 
be  to  retire  the  Government  capital  in  the 
banks  completely  and  to  provide  a  sound, 
permanent,  and  flexible  credit  base,  so  that 
the  bank*  for  cooperatives  can  obtain  a  large 
portion  of  their  lending  fimds  from  iiie 
Investing   public. 

I  reconunend  thto  to  yoiu-  consideration  as 
a  forward-looking  course  of  action.  "J'he 
Farm  Credit  Administration  believes  thto 
action  should  follow  a  carefully  develot>ed 
procedure,  and  I  hope  you  will  discuss  i^he 
matter  with  the  Farm  Credit  peo|He. 

My  final  observation  concerns  the  resp<m- 
slblllty  of  the  American  farm  cooperative 
In  meeting  the  present  perUs  to  wcn'Id  peti  ce. 

So  far  there  to  no  peace  settlement.  The 
agriculture  and  industry  of  war-torn  areas 
are  still  bleeding — unable  to  build  the  firm 
economic  base  on  which  the  structtire  of  last- 
ing peace  csn  be  tmilt, 


Presklent  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
provide  special  emeiiency  aid  to  three  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  shcn%  up  our  own  econ- 
omy to  meet  the  dangers  of  Inflation.  He 
will  soon  present  a  long-term  program 
through  which  we  can  aid  the  economio 
rehabilitation   of   Europe. 

Am«-lcan  food  fought  for  freedom  through 
the  long  years  of  war.  American  food  stlU 
fights  for  freedom.  In  time  d  war  food  was 
one  of  many  weapons.  In  the  building  of 
peace  It  to  the  primary  totd. 

Like  AUas  canying  the  world  upon  hto 
back,  the  American  fanner  carries  on  his 
shoulders  tremendous  responstbtllty  for  tbe 
futiu-e  of  all  manlUnd.  The  hungry  and 
expressed  across  the  oceans,  and  the  anxious 
people  of  our  own  land,  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  American  farmer.  How  much  grain  can 
he  conserve?    How  much  can  he  produce? 

Now.  If  ever,  to  the  time  to  prove  again  tbe 
value  of  agrlcultvu-al  cooperation. 

Through  your  livestock  marketing  coop- 
eratives, you  can  yield  great  Influence  to 
bring  down  and  hold  down  the  market  w^ht 
of  your  hogs,  to  market  beef  with  less  flntsh, 
to  spread  the  word  about  all  grain  conserva- 
tion methods  that  fit  your  local  conditions 
at  thto  particular  time. 

Yotir  g-  aln  co-ops  can  help  prevent  waste 
through  careful  handling,  through  an  in- 
tenslfled  fight  on  Insects  snd  rsts,  through 
BlI  the  ways  In  which  people  can  work  to- 
gether to  save  grain. 

Tour  State  colleges  have  been  given  re- 
spoDBlblllty  for  education  In  tbe  ways  of 
saving  grain  and  In  the  *^rhy"  of  the  pro- 
gram. Give  them  a  helping  hand.  Even 
to  let  the  college  people  Icnow  you  back  up 
their  effort  to  a  help  to  them.  But  you  have 
the  means  to  do  much  more. 

Let  every  farmers'  co-op  stand  out  ss  a 
leading  force  In  behalf  of  the  homely  tasks 
ss  well  ss  the  lofty  alms  while  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  press  on  toward  peace 
and  security.  Cooperate  for  thto,  the  great- 
est of  all  our  objectives,  as  you  are  In  the 
habit  of  cooperating  for  your  personal  goato. 
Let  the  Nation  see  once  more  the  truth  In 
the  old  proverb  that  "three  helping  one  an- 
other will  do  as  much  as  six  men  singly."  Let 
the  Nation  see.  through  the  example  of  tbe 
fanners,  that  thto  to  true  In  great  affairs  as 
well  as  small. 

Those  who  Imow  from  experience  what  co- 
operation means  have  something  major  to 
contrilnite  to  a  sick  and  disordered  world 
whose  dire  need  to  for  cooperation. 

The  planning,  the  work,  and  tbe  fightmg 
that  gave  us  victory  and  a  new  chance  for  a 
better  world — all  that  was  not  in  vain.  But 
neither  ho  our  effort  been  fully  compen- 
sated. 

Only  when  we  have  secured  the  freedom 
and  order  and  peace  for  which  we  fought 
will  we  have  been  paid  m  full  for  the  pain, 
the  sweat,  tbe  long  labors  of  our  people — 
only  then  will  our  task  bs  done. 


Hawaii,  Traisinf  Groasd  far  Dcaocraqri 
lupiratioi  t»  Quaeaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

osLseaTB  rsoM  Hswan 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  11.  1947 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
AjHwndix  of  tbe  Record,  I  include  there- 
in an  article  from  the  Shanghai  Post  and 
Mercury  of  November  21,  1947.  by  J.  K. 
Choy,  an  American  of  Chinese  ancestry. 
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bom  and  received  his  education 
i.    The  article  follows: 


CHZintsz — THrr  bays  coNTaiBxrnD 

TO  mMOCEACT 


(By  J.  K.  Ctaoy) 
^^ntlng  of  sUtehood  to  Hawaii  rep- 
fuimiment  of  a  normal  and  na- 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the 
aa  a  melting  pot  of  the  world. 
oOetal  recognition  by  a  great  na» 
polUleal  maturity  long  ago  reaehad 
lata  nil"     Hawaii's  new  statxia 
won  thfCDgh  the  efforta  and  con- 
of    people    of    diverse    national, 
cultural  backgrounds.    Hawaii  to- 
the  stage  of  a  sodologtcal  ex- 
It  Is  an  actuality  that  la  demon - 
day  after  day.  the  Interdependence 
ethnic  groups  of  one  snuther  and 
blltty  of  those  groups  living  and 
tcKether    in    harmony    and    peace. 
vmg  democracy 
one  ethnic  group  and  briefly  aur- 
ta  the  hiatory  of  the  Hawaiian 
w  may  eonsider  the  Chinese. 

a9.00e.  ths  Chinese  people  In 
up    about    one- tenth    of    the 
They  repraesnt  one  of  the  small- 
communtttw  oesraeas.     The  hls- 
ttieir  imadsrattMi  la  wtmiUm  to  that 
people*  In  tlM  lalsiKi  and  alao  to 
iheir  brethren  In  the  United  States, 
we  must  note  one  algnlfkcant  tact 
mmigratlon  which  differs  from  that 
to  tlM  mainland 
cfmntry.  and  iHttcH  may  well  be  the 
tlvely  more  favor- 
kold  in  Hawah.    The 
Rawmll  waa  an  undeveloped  land 
Chlnaa*  first  came,  and  so  although 
to  atart  from  scratch  aa  did  other 
t  group*,  they  enjoyed  equality  of 
opportunity.       Oontrasted     with 
tmmhrranf  on  Hbm  niatnlsnd.  they 
fi  eer  and   mora  aydtaM*  chance  to 
hemselves  and  %m  eompete  for  the 
of  the  land.     With  their  sens*  of 
security  thus  esttibllabcd.  th*y  set 
homes    in    Hawaii,    whersaa 
la  still  true  with  most  Chine** 
on  th*  mataland.    The  Hawal- 
iait  at  hoaa*  la  MawaU.  and  as  a 
bav*   the    incentive   to   devote 
to  the  development  of  the 
and  Its  people. 
f4eling  of  belonging,  together  with  Its 
ramlfleatkia*  are  prime  factors 
success    of    Chlnea*    settlement    in 
the  large  conUlbutlon  they  have 
the   development   of    the    Islands, 
factors  which  only  trtie  democracy 
and  which  must  foe  extended  up- 
downward  for  the  well-being  of 


paraianent 
irary 


and 
U 
ar) 


asd 
imatlgrant  group. 


talaida 


this  daaaocratle  spirit  conflnad  to 

for  its  Inlhwnce  Is  felt  far  and 

la  raaponalble  for  much  of  the  d*mo- 

that  have  coom  about  In  re- 

a**  history.    The  Hawaiian  Chinese 

or  Indirectly  done  much  in  the 

of  this  spirit  to  China.     The  Chl- 

■a^utlon  of  1911  led  *y  Dr.  Sun  Tat- 

whl  ch  overthrew  the  Ifanchu  dynasty 

taplished  the  Chinese  Republic  of  to> 

Intimately  associated  with  Hawaii. 

first  contact  with  w*st*m  ctvuisa- 

place  In  Hawaii  where  he  attended 

lolail  High  School  at  th*  age  of  13.    Tha 

b*tw**n  tha  dMpotic  lianchu  r*tga 

eaay-foing  dsaaoeracy  of  th*  ws*t 

l**p  liniwaartii  oar  th*  young  man. 

his  carasr  aa  a  rvvolutlonlst.  h* 

■ought  th*  political  protection 

tnm  th*  Manchua.    Th*  Chlnaaa 

■till  lofa  hlm  aa  their  own.  so 

had  ha  lona  to  them  for  help 

l^umy  time*  had  they  contributed  to 

and  th*  caua*  of   th*  Chinaaa 


pwlod  Chln«a*  reform- 
Liang  Chl-Chlao 


tha 
tha  graat 


and  Kaiig  Yu-Wel,  who  worked  for  constlt 
tlonal  government  in  China,  more  than  oi 
took  refuge  In  the  Islands  from  the  Ifancht 
They  were  the  founders  of  the  first  politic 
party  of  China,  the  Democratic  Constltt 
tlonal  Party,  which  to  this  day  works  agalni 
despotism  and  dictatorship.  Their  presen^ 
leader  overseas  is  Lee  Dal-lfing.  a  Hawaii 
Chmese,  who  is  active  In  the  present  "refc 
movement"  In  China.  Thus  Hawsil  hi 
played  im  Important  role  as  a  school  of 
mocracy  for  the  Chinese  people. 

Couni:les8  other  young  Chinese  Hawaii 
have    contributed    their    service    to    Chlx 
brln^n^    with    them    their    experiences 
democracy  across  the  ocean.    For  there  hat 
been  six   members  of  the  Chinese  Cablz 
aince  the  establlahment  of  the  Chinese 
public  m  1911  who  have  lived  or  taken 
litlcal  refuge  at  one  time  or  another  In 
Islands.     It  Is  significant  that  In  com; 
aon  with  the  South  Ssas  and  other  part* 
the  world  where  millions  of  Chinese  r«ald« 
Hawaii  has  been  the  only  training  grot 
for  Chinese  cabinet  ministers. 

In  prolasaion  and  in  com  mere*  the  Cht 
n**e  alao  bold   many  leading  poaltlons 
the  society  of  Haaia^l.    A  few  of  the  pr 
nent  citlxens  are  Dr.  Pred  K.  Lam.  pb) 
clan,  who  has  done  much  to  fVght  for  tt 
Immigration  rlghta  of  th*  Chinese  people 
Hawaii.    Mrs.  H.  C    Chan,  the  Chinese  li 
lawyer  who  is  in  charge  ot  amall  estiites  fc 
the  coiurt  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  ;i..-i 
W.  K    Chang,  the  well-kn«>wn  surgeon,  ^ 
brought  more  babies  Into  tha  world  than 
other  ot  his  colleagues  In  the  medical 
fesslon.    There  U  Nick  Char,  the  fighting  lal 
yer.    whoa*    courage    In    the    fight    for 
rlghta     of     tb*     underprlvUagad 
mention. 

In  the  commercial  field  w*  have  Mr.  C. 
Wing,   founder   and   president   of   the   Wtl 
Coffee  Co..   who  haa  helped   to  eatabllab 
plac*  undw  the  sun  for  the  famous  coff« 
produced  in  Kona:  Mr.  C.  K.  Al.  the 
old  man  In  business,  who  has  been  furni 
Ing  lumber  from  th*  mainland  for  the  bui 
Ing  trade  In  the  ialanda  for  th*  last  40  yea 

C.  Q.  Te*  Hop  U  another  old-timer  wl 
for  the  laat  40  years  has  supplied  in  la 
scale  the  best  meat  and  vegetables  for  tl 
population.  There  are  bankava  like  K. 
Chlng,  of  the  Chinese  American  Bank. 
U  alao  an  expert  In  agriculture. 

Democracy  comes  through  practice 
participation.  Hawaii  offered  Ita  Imml 
equal  oppcrtunltlaa,  and  the  Immlfl 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  use 
those  opportunities  and  put  democracy 
work,  both  in  the  Island  and  wherever 
go. 

Statehood  of  Hawaii,  for  the  Hawaiian 
nese  people,  is  an  expression  of  democrsc 
Their   forefathers  left   their  homeland 
eauae   they   believed    In   democracy,    sut 
quent   generations  have   been   partlclpatt 
In  iU  processes.     Now  that  Hawaii  will 
come  »  full  member  In  the  United  St-^te* 
America,    we   can    look    forward    to    furt 
contributions    from    the    Hswallan    Cht 
toward  the  advancement  of  the  democrs 
ideals  on  which  this  Nation  Is  built. 


Tea  Billmi  More  for  Britaia,  Says  Pi 
Eium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN  TRX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBIlfTATrW  ' 
r^arsday,  December  11.  1947 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr. 
er.  under  leave  to  eateod  my  remt 
am  Indudlnf  an  artlde  which  ai 


lily  News  as  of 
quite  obvious  that 
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From  Canada  and 
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for  a  large  part  of 

lers  who  opixised  th* 
loan  to  Britain  ar* 
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charged that  much 
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lent  documents  sup- 
European   Recovery 
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worth    of    Import* 

America.    Britain's 
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laresHfatiHf  Committees  of  Confress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroaivTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otB.  I  include  the  following  bill  which 
I  Introduced  on  November  24.  together 
with  an  editorial  from  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  one  from  the  Washington  Post  re- 
garding this  bill: 

H   R.  4584 

A  bin  to  prescribe  the  procedures  of  investi- 
gating committees  of  the  Congress  and  to 
protect  the  right*  of  parties  under  investi- 
gation by  such  committees 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  all  legislative  committees  and 
aubcommlttees  shall  cmduct  their  proceed- 
ings with  the  utmost  fairness  to  all  who  may 
be  affected  by  them  and  shall  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  their  proceedings 
as  a  forum  for  the  making  of  charges  detri- 
menul  to  the  persons  Involved,  which  are  not 
supported  by  convincing  evidence.     To  this 
end    the    following   specific   regiilatlons   are 
prescribed. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  All  witnesses  at  hearings  of  the 
commlttcea,  whether  public  or  private,  shall 
have  tb*  right  to  have  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  counael  and  such  other  aaalstance  as  may 
be  neeeaaary  to  protection  of  their  rights  and 
to  a  full  and  fair  presentation  of  the  matter 
under  Investigation. 

(b)  Every  witness  who  testifies  in  a  hear^ 
ing  shall  have  a  right  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  testimony  either  to  make  an  oral  state- 
ment ar  at  bis  option  to  file  a  sworn  state- 
ment which  shall  be  made  part  of  the  record 
of  such  hearing,  but  such  oral  or  written 
Btatamcnt  ahall  be  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
the  hearing. 

(c)  If  a  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
shall  make  public  any  report  furnished  to  it 
by  its  staff  or  others,  or  If  any  witness  shall 
make,  by  oral  testimony  or  documentary  evi- 
dence, any  statement  reflecting  adversely 
upon  the  character  or  reputation  of  any 
other  person  (Including  governmental  of- 
fflrlals  or  employees)  the  committee  shall 
either  st  once  strike  such  material  from  the 
record  or  shall  grant  to  the  person  referred 
to  an  opportunity  to  cro«8-examlne  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  report  or  making  the 
statement,  and  to  present  countervailing 
evidence.  Such  cross-examination  and  evi- 
dence shall  be  relevant  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Individual  who  Is  Involved,  and  may  be 
subject  to  such  reasonable  limits  of  time  and 
duration  as  the  committee  msy  impose.  In 
addition,  the  persons  concerned  shall  have 
th*  right,  but  unless  subpenaed  shall  have 
no  obligation,  to  file  with  the  committee 
any  denial,  defense,  or  explanation  they  may 
see  fit  and  they  ahall  have  the  right  to  testify 

•la  person. 

Mac.  8.  The  Congress  h««by  reafflrms  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  press  to  comment 
on  the  activities  of  the  Congresa  and  In- 
dividual Congreasmen.  whether  favorably  or 
adversely,  and  declares  tbst  it  is  contrary 
to  this  fiwdamental  principle  of  a  free  ao- 
eftsty  for  editors,  publishers,  and  reporters  to 
ba  eallsd  into  qtjestlon  t>efore  any  committee 
of  Congress  tinless  It  Is  deemed  essential  by 
*  full  committee  to  the  conduct  of  a  legisla- 
tive Inquiry.  And  It  Is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that,  except  at 
his  ofwn  fsq—l.  no  tsportMr,  aditor.  or  pub- 
llsbar.  shall  be  called  to  testify  before  a 
commltts*  to  be  questioned  concerning  any 


publication  by  him,  unless  upon  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
before  whom 'be  la  called  to  testify:  Prc- 
rided.  That  no  such  person  shall  be  called 
befCMre  any  committee  or  subcommittee  hav- 
ing leas  than  five  members. 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade] 

MAKKING  Otrr  THX  nXLO 

The  blU  which  Representative  HxuDf  Gaba- 
CAN  DoTOLAS,  of  California,  Introduced  this 
week  to  define  the  scope  and  standards  vt 
congressional  Investigating  committees  Is  the 
first  sensible  attempt  to  bring  order  out  <t 
the  chaos  which  followed  the  most  recent 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

In  general.  Representative  DotrctAS"  bill 
would  set  up  standards  of  conduct  for  coix- 
grasElonal  committees;  and  guarantee  to  wit- 
nesses the  right  to  answer  charges  brouglit 
by  committees.  That  makes  good  sense,  no 
matter  how  you  view  what  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  other  similar 
groups  have  done  In  the  fMist. 

Surely  these  committees  should  have  cer- 
tain responsibilities,  in  addition  to  their 
privileges.  And  witnesses  called  before  them 
ought  to  have  legal  opportunity  to  answer 
charges  made  by  the  committees.  Whetter 
or  not  there  have  been  violations  of  consti- 
tutional rights  In  the  past,  there  should  be 
definite  guarantees  that  such  violations  can- 
not be  committed  in  the  future. 

Congressional  committees  operate  at  prtis- 
ent  largely  under  rules  of  their  own  making. 
The  result  has  been  something  like  a  sand- 
lot  football  game  In  which  the  field  Is  un- 
marked and  the  rules  are  dictated  by  the 
biggest  boys  Invcdved  in  the  game.  In  most 
instances,  commltteea  have  ezerclaed  piu*- 
tlcular  care  to  avoid  any  question  of  ptry- 
priety.  But  there  has  been  no  way  to  chtiA 
those  groupa  which  have  been  less  scrupulous. 

Had  there  been  set  standards,  such  as  those 
now  proposed  by  Mrs.  Douculs,  when  the 
Thomas  committee  launched  Its  Investlf^a- 
tlon  of  Hollywood  Communists,  there  cotild 
have  been  no  Justification  for  the  excesses 
committed  on  both  sides.  The  extravagi.nt 
charges  and  countercharges  were  possiole 
only  because  no  one  was  sure  what  siicb 
committees  can  legally  do  and  what  they  may 
not  do. 

In  proposing  that  this  field  be  marked  out 
clearly,  Mrs.  DotrcLAs  is  on  firm  ground. 
There  will  be  some  disagreement  concerning 
the  standards  of  conduct  for  such  commit- 
tees. But  as  soon  as  those  differences  can 
be  Ironed  out,  her  proposal  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  4, 

1947] 

ntvasnoATivs  paocxDOss 

The  extremely  Important  work  performed 
by  congressional  Investigating  committees 
haa  sometimes  been  marred  by  excesses  in 
the  exercise  of  their  authority.  Now  and 
then,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  tb(>se 
excesses  have  amounted  to  gross  abuse  of 
the  i>ower  delegated  by  Congress  and  b^.ve 
resulted  in  grievous  injury  to  the  repu'^a- 
tions  of  innocent  persons.  Some  regulan:'.a- 
tkHi  of  investigative  procedure  has  become 
imperative  both  for  the  aafeguarding  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  for  protection  of  the 
prestige  of  C<mgrcss.  Bepresentatlve  Hbkm 
Gahagan  Doucu^  has  soiiight  to  provide  this 
regularizatlon  in  a  bill  introduced  last  w<!ek 
which  would  prescribe  the  procedures  of  In- 
vestigating committees  while  still  permitt:ing 
them  the  latitude  requlalte  to  their  effective 
(^)eratlon. 

Mrs.  DOT70LA8'  proposal  would  Impoae  three 
elementary  reatratnts  upon  committee  om- 
duct.  It  would  assure  every  witness,  in  ^he 
first  place,  "the  right  to  have  the  aid  lund 


assistance  of  counsel"  and  "a  right  at  ths 
conclusion  of  hla  testimony  either  to  make 
an  oral  statement  or  at  hla  (^Uon  to  fll*  a 
sworn  statement  which  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  such  hearing."  The  legltl- 
mate  work  of  committees  could  in  no  way 
be  Impeded  by  such  obvious  concessions  to 
fair  play.  But  the  denial  of  these  "rights'* 
by  such  committees  as  the  one  investigating 
un-American  acUvitiea  have  made  necessary 
the  stipulation  of  what  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  same  can  be  said  .re^>ectlng  Mrs. 
DoxKBJis'  second  iwovlslon — in  rur  view  the 
most  important  in  her  bill.  It  stipulates 
that  when  the  reputation  of  any  peraon  la 
damaged  by  any  report  Issued  under  the 
committee's  Imprimatur  or  by  any  teatimony 
or  evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  the 
person  referred  to  ahall  have  a  chance  to 
present  countervailing  evidence  and  to  cross- 
examine  his  detractors.  This  seems  a  more 
effectual  remedy  than  that  proposed  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Representative  Paicz — to 
make  "privileged"  the  rebuttal  statemenU 
of  persons  assailed  in  committee  hearings. 
Again  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  must  be  cited  as  the  outstand- 
ing exempla:  of  the  need  for  protection  of 
this  sort.  Time  and  again  during  lu  head- 
lined Hollywood  hearings,  it  permitted  wit- 
nesses to  defame  persons  not  present,  with- 
out requiring  a  shred  of  evidence  to  support 
the  defamation  and  without  affording  the 
victims  any  opportvmlty  of  rebuttal. 

The  third  provision  of  the  Douglas  bill  la 
narrower  in  application,  needle^y  ao  in  ouir 
opinion.  It  stipulates  that  a  newspaperman 
Bhould  not  be  called  to  tsatify  before  a  com- 
mittee concerning  any  publication  by  him 
"unless  upon  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  before  whom  he  Is 
called  to  testify,  jirovlded  that  no  such  per- 
son shall  be  called  before  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  having  less  than  five  mem- 
bera."  Thia  strikes  us  as  so  r*aaonabIs  a 
provision  that  we  should  like  to  see  tt  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens,  whether  newapaper- 
men  or  not.  Star-chamber  hearings  bafore 
arrogant  committee  chairmen  acting  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  colleagues 
are  an  outright  perversion  of  ^be  Investiga- 
tive process. 


Carf 0  far  Riusia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHa 

or  omo 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10. 1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  is  in  special  session,  called 
by  the  President  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  keeping  down  communism  in  EuroiC 
and  keeping  down  prices,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  continuing  to  permit 
commodities  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion to  go  through  to  Russia,  malcing  our 
own  supply  scarcer  and  the  prices  higher. 
On  November  18,  1947,  while  the  House 
was  in  special  session  at  the  call  of  the 
President  demanding  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  stop  communism,  the 
Russian-named  ship.  U.  S.  S.  R.  steam- 
ship Mikhail  Kutmov.  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  being  the 
former  United  States  flagship  named 
Graham  Taylor,  left  the  Atlantic  coast 
for  Russia  with  electrical  machinery  and 
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car  wheels,  construction  ma- 
metallic    working    machinery, 
items,  as  follows: 
steamship  "MikPiaU  Kutuxov' 
(OMiWl  lh>m  New  York  Nov.  18.  1M7,  for 


apparatus 
chlnery. 
and  othei 
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tcms  of  cargo  and  value: 


nonmetalllc  mlDeraU-. 

Batlv  IT  car  wheels 

BMU  c&l  machinery  and  ap- 


Princlp»I 

Stsal  iope 943. 4W 

Other  nonmetalllc  mlnerala..        19.053 

60,000 

634.030 
S6.004 


82.534 

s«7,  loa 

804.  Ml 

eftf.971 


turbines,  and  parte. 
CQoatKictlon    and    conveying 

machinery  ..- 

well,   and    pumping 

nuMtilnery 

Metalporklng    machinery 

tnduatrtal  machinery.. 
AKrtcikltural    machinery    and 

imp  ements —       Wl, 

AutoT  tobiles.  parta.  other  v«« 
hlcfM  and  parte.. ..«•..... 
rml  tpaetaltlM... ««.... 
in«  and  profaeelonal  in- 
MMia.  aMarattM,  mmI 


330,880 
•.943 


•l»parattM, 

iitiM  MfHirioi  for  ro- 
ar thartiy 

i«    rtimmrelltiea 
Mining,  well.  atMl 


340, 9M 


I, 


And.  fjirther.  on  December  4.  1947.  the 

flMd  ship  U.  8.  8.  R.  stoamo 

NoAoro9$iak  owned  by  the  Oovem- 

the  United  States  and  formerly 

Un  ted    Stateo    flagship    Edioard 

to  I  left  Longvlew,  Wash.,  on  the 

(oast  for  Russia,  with  cargo  as 


shtp 
ment  of 
the 
Eggles 
Pacific 
follows : 


Car^o 


laien   on   the   V.   S.   5.   Jt    steam$hip 
Novor^s'sk"  {former  "tdward  KggleMtor.") 
Wash. 


LoHi  rtew. 


IjBH  plwv5 
IjMB  p4Mn 


parts  for  can  makiiiK 

ifMe*  parii  tor  Diesel 

of  sbret  9U*i  pmit  ".'! 
<M  tie  ted*,  lomburklrs. 


«l4esa 
1«  caM  af 

BHIl 


tt»45 

i.aiJ^oio 


and 

looamotiT*,  fei 

ranada  

^  lainstapU  boeketa.  la  band 


p  trucks 

■lu'lrtBal  testing  equlp> 


flotation  marhine  and 
and 


Tcrtleal  p«iDipaand 
lMp>ir«U  torbina  poatp 


an«l  parn - . . . 

ITboxMuC  lurry  iHuapaaadiOMaa,. 

HpiMMafT 


•  ••««%••%« 


li^tt\#  |mrw>  •«»^v«  •*•••*«• 


Watrkt 


sniiai 


tlKOf 
IMltU 

ukm 

113. 71» 

n.tM 

MN8 


A&740 
l.aM 

X 

n. 
ak87« 

MkW 

380 
ll«k«t 

IHM> 

i, 
IHIM 

•r, 

"'^ 

WkM 


•^a 


Value 


3.aes 

akin 

k:«> 

Ik  900 

kns 

lk2W 
9k  SK 

a.111 

IkUl 
IkflO 

ktn 
%m 

UHI 

ftS 


Cargo  U4en  on   the   V    S-  S.  Jt    ateam  hip] 
'•Movoreatisk"  { former  "Kdward  Eggles t    ;  ') 
at  Lon^riew.  Wash. — Continued 


Weight    Valoa 


S  e»an  of  motor  itenerator  let  and 
parts 

B  case*  of  (lumpa.  nsotor  and  parts 

t  boses  of  ipare  carts  for  akovel 

UptecM  of  crawW  ekahi  sbovela 

na  bows  of  eontlnuoaadrtl rods 

S  bosaa  of « Irctnr  Rioloraaad  sw  rtcbn . 

UB  pircr* '  if  maoKancar  sissi  Iscd  and 
slu-ll  lim-rs 

^  ca.«s  uf  mutt»r  and  drive  ampmbly 
lur  WcBMO  Lebead  ceoditioiier 
sparr  parts  and  (Z)  dsap  wrlded 
sisrilaftks 

W  packae^  of  eon  drill  rods 

MH  packsgrs  of  narcb  ball  mill  and 
mart  purls 

nt  not.**!  of  drill  rods... 

4  ca«P9  of  pomps 


Pwtnd*  • 

X1«V  12,1 

3U.(iu.  4.J,! 

4W)|  47r 
1917. 13S 

8U.1 

kMOj  U 

ii«,408  i7.a.'><r 


14.»Wi 

•3.UJU 

MHWOJ 


11 

3«.i 


!«.( 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  U  all  In  the  faco 
nearly  1300.000,000  worth  of  export* 
U  8  8  R   duriPK  the  period  from  J\ 

1946  th route  li  8fptrmb«!r  1947,  and  fUfj 
ther  In  addition  to  |NI,000,000  ffkportof 
194»,  of  whuh  only  lai.OOO.OOO  wrrtf  cc 
mfrctMl,  ihK  rmt  botng  gifu,  of  nn 
HOO.OtAjOM  in  IfM  of  whlrh  l«4,000j 
Wkfe  viminervinl  and  thr  rrai  b«iri«  mfl 
and  uf  neatly  1114,000,000  from  Jam 

1947  liruuah  M'ptember  1947,  of  whl 
•#9,000,000  were  oommereial  and  the 
bolng  Ktfu,  Mr.  Spttlter,  flaunting  to 
public  such  export.1  to  Russia  making 
supply  short  and  the  prices  high  and  tt 
President  demanding  special  aid  to  stof 
communiiim.  it  Is  inconsistent  with  tl 
call  o(  the  special  session  by  the  P; -sU 
dent  to  have  his  appointees  go  merril 
on  sending  goods  to  Russia  even  In  tt 
ships  owned  and  paid  for  by  the  tax^ 
payers  of  the  United  States  and  shii 
Rus;sla  does  not  return. 


A  Debauched  Corrency  aad  Its  Respoi 
sibilky  for  Hi;h  Prices  and  Econoi 
Chaos  at  Home  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATIVn 

Thursday.  December  11,  1947 

Mr.     OUARA.    Mr.     Speaker,     hit 
prices  are  recognized  as  America's  No. 
problem.   The  American  people  are  sore 
ly  dlsturl>ed  at  the  economic  chaos 
home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  prospec 
of  a  return  to  regimentation  and  prl< 
controls.    They  want  to  know  what  hi 
happened   to  their   money— why   thel 
dollar  tKiys  only  about  one-third  of  whi 
It  bought  a  f«w  short  years  ago.    Tht 
la  nothlnf  mysterious  about  this  dc 
i^prtciaUon.   Karl  Mam  said,  and  LonI 
tftnonstrated.  that  The  surest  way 
ovortum  tho  social  order  is  to  debauc 
Um  currtncy":  and  so  poralstently  hi 
Iht  Ktw  Doal  admlnlatratlon  pursuod  II 
courao  that  tho  dollar  and  all  fixed  doUi 
vahM  •ocurltlM,  including  satlnts.  por 
alOBs,  and  life  insurance.  ha\*«  lost 


since  1933.  Nat- 
of  these  depreci- 
necessities  of  life 

)yed   by   the   de- 

»cy,  and  a  remedy 

situation,  are  ex- 

ittee  print  Just 
las  received  much 

leading  news- 
i  Nation.    I  include 

from  the  Chi- 
Tashlngton  (D.  C.) 
Ike  Tribune;  Dal- 
ild;  and  Charles- 
courier  for  the  in- 
tful  consideration 
^d  the  American 
to  extend  my  re- 

Us,    C)    Newt    and 
)ber  38,   1947 1 

;t7Rfl  ON  Was 

make   a   htjoh  OB 

iHt  e«eryb«)dy  would 

isaittM  It,  wars  and 

limihaied     All  wart 

^•"■i"),.  at*  lite  rsatilt 

in  iiiMMstary  (K'iisiss, 

'txi  rsfetls  Ute  Kret* 

reenietit,  the  IUetp> 

)ilfl  Uw  H,  all  Ulk 

jlll  be  so  mueh  eye* 

Miaeted  in  194A,  de> 

f>i    percent    caused 

krtce  tfU  |>ercent,  and 

Vicious  ititlation  and 

)r  higher  wagee. 

Ifth  column  In  our 

the  free-enterprise 

Ion  when  it  Is  the 

lllame. 

|e.  economic  chaos 
rorld  war  III  can  t>e 
fact  that  we  have 
fools  to  BO  debauch 
short  period  of  13 
11  flzed-dollar-value 
ircent  of  their  value, 
llzation  of  currencies 
Dur  dollars.  Sound 
lisite  (or  peace  and 
United  States  alone 
It  stability  by  adopt- 
^ystem.  This  can  be 
days  and  wiU  cost 

[Lenin  demonstrated. 

overturn  the  social 

currency.     It  can  be 

^at  not  one  out  of  a 

buy  what  could   b« 

1934.     Tour  SlO.OOO 

a  value  equivalent 

1034.     Your    SoO-per- 

purchaslng    power 

}ilOT  to  1934.     A  tlO 

a  purchasing  power 

lor  to  1934. 

thia  Informationt 
become  a  beet  seller, 
lers  In  Washington 
iy«  to  put  this  book 
lonest-to-Ood  Amer- 
ion.  and  world  war 
light.  Russia,  tho 
^tory,  would  ba  at  an 
only  "out"  Is  to  keep 
with  lumps  so  aha 
»iae  the  rich  rubber, 
AsU  and  the  MMkUo 

Money  Makes  the 
ids,  olark  o(  Oommlt* 
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tee  on  Ck)inage.  Weights,  and  Measures, 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures.  House  of 
Bepreaentatives.  United  States  Government 
Printing  OOce  Just  off  the  press. 

When  you  write  for  thia  t>ook  you  may  be 
told  only  1.000  copies  were  printed. 

But  you  cut  this  letter  out  and  send  it 
to  yoxn-  congressional  leader  and  aak  him  if  he 
will  not  do  all  he  can  to  get  a  printing  so  you 
ciui  have  a  copy.  After  you  read  It  you  wiU 
be  a  red-hot  American  and  you  will  do  your 
best  to  get  your  congressional  leaders  to  get 
this  book  published  and  placed  In  the  hands 
of  all  Americans. 

And  before  I  close  I  want  to  reveal  an- 
other fifth  column  and  that  is  the  income 
tax  Those  who  are  interested  may  write  (or 
a  copy  of  From  Solomon's  Yoke  to  tlie  In- 
come Tax"  by  Frank  Chodorov.  Henry  Reg- 
nery  Co.,  Hlnsdnle,  111.,  25  cents,  also  just  off 
the  press. 

If  we  can  Ket  the  truth  to  the  Atnerlcan 
people  tho  dav  will  never  come  when  there 
WttI  pot  be  entnigb  )unk  in  this  oouatry  to 
latereot  a  junk  dealer, 

Nev,  NtMr  f  Worn, 
farffd  Mfort  PufUiH, 

Ohmmwton,  I,  e, 

\frym  tke  W»«lilP«l«i  (D.  0)  TlfPtt-Horatd 

«(lfov«mb«r  19, 1*47 1 

MONir 
(Uf  frank  0.  Wsldrop) 

Heat  to  Ufa  lUelf  nothing  Is  so  aaeantlat 
to  mankind  as  money.  Yuu  can  neither  be 
born  nor  ean  you  die,  wlthput  It  You  can* 
not  advance  without  it  nor  cun  you  escape 
It  even  In  retreat.  Money,  it  U  the  greatest 
Invsntion  In  all  human  history. 

It  overpowers  all  enemies.  It  survives  all 
friends. 

Neither  religion  nor  politics  nor  war  nor 
peace  nor  Tirtue  nor  evil  has  ever  conquered 
money. 

Money  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  of  all 
human  Inventions,  but  also  the  most  ruthless 
enemy  of  fools.  It  leaves  the  company  of 
fools  in  a  hurry  and  will  have  no  truck  with 
them. 

We  all  know  these  truths,  yet  all  of  us  try 
to  deny  or  distort  them.  And  (or  all  of  its 
importance  to  us,  how  many  ever  really  try 
to  understand  money  and  its  place  in  life? 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  habit  to  pro- 
fess hatred  of  money  and  to  cite  money  as 
an  evil  companion.  It  is  not  money  that  Is 
an  evil  companion. 

It  is  mans  use  of  money  that  can  be  evil. 
Money,  like  any  other  powerful  agent,  can 
be  a  terrible  evil  In  Its  effecU  if  the  Intent 
behind  Its  use  is  evil. 

Just  so.  money  can  be  the  most  powerful 
of  all  agents  for  good.  Money  was  the  uni- 
versal weapon  of  our  forefathers  In  making 
this  country  what  It  U,  our  inheritance  of 
might  beyond  all  other  people  of  history. 

There  were  mtmy  other  weapons  (or  the 
building  of  ova  Inheritance,  but  none  so  tire- 
less, so  tngenloiu,  so  useful  In  all  campaigns 
in  all  ways  at  aU  Umes.  as  money. 

It  begins  to  be  time,  therefore,  for  us  to 
put  a  little  effort  into  thinking  about  the  na- 
ttire  of  money.  What  la  it  and  why  is  it  so 
powerful? 

There  never  will  be  a  full  answer  to  those 
qoeatlons.  But  some  facu  are  eaaUy  told  and 
oaa  be  easUy  understood. 

Plrat,  money  ootuiu  because  it  la  synbollo 
of  command  over  energy  and  goods. 

Without  tt  yott  OMM*  kave  otvUtaattOM. 
Tou  cannot  even  have  anardiy.  Ton  oan 
only  have  a  return  to  the  apes.  No  people 
thU  aMe  ot  the  apea  have  yet  found  a  way  ot 
Uvtnc  tofetber  without  money. 

The  better  the  money  then  the  bettw  tta 
ottUiaaUon  that  It  eervea.  Money  la  "boMor* 
or  "worae"  aooordlnc  to  how  near  It  oonee  to 


representing  accurately  the  meastire  of  goods 
and  services  it  Is  claimed  to  measui^. 

A  dollar  is  as  good  as  that  which  It  buys 
for  you. 

Not  so  good  these  days;  Is  it?  Why  not. 
and  whose  fault  is  that? 

Back  In  1933,  when  gold  was  taken  away 
from  the  people  of  this  country,  the  adminis- 
tration in  power  made  a  flat  promise  that  we 
would  none  of  us  lose  by  the  deal.  In  fact, 
the  reverse. 

In  (act,  among  the  many  things  Mr.  Roose- 
velt set  out  to  deliver  was  a  dollar  that  would 
buy  the  same  measure  of  wheat  30  years  Ister 
as  It  would  buy  in  1933 — an  absolutely  fixed 
value  kinship  between  money  and  goods. 

If  he  had  been  able  to  deliver  that,  he 
could  be  forgiven  his  multitude  of  other 
errors  and  faJse  promises  10  times  over.  But 
be  didn't  deliver. 

In  opposite  fact,  his  meddlings  unhinged 
the  dollar  from  value  so  completely  thst  gen. 
erations  not  even  to  be  born  90  years  from 
now  will  still  be  suffering  the  consequenoes, 

Weil,  he  wasn't  ihp  f)r«t  stateanAn  to  bfi 
less  sble  si  mattlnf  money  drt  whst  h«t 
Watiied  it  In.  thsn  hi  tietilltf  fM  «>(  tn«me«, 
Moihing  Is  harder  tttMii  to  MilW  in«'tiey  dtt 
Whit  yeu  want,  nodiitig  oMHor  Iftan  Ui  imtt 
Monoy  into  dolttf  wlNii.ywi  don't  WNtti, 

Mtm*  vary  faattnatiHg  #vid«n«e  tm  Uiat 
Mikjitt  kas  )uit  some  in  hettd  trtm  CaiHtol 
mir  Ttie  H'uma  cotnmlitee  en  e/>lna|f| 
waiffhts,  and  mea«ures  nt  the  Seventy 'tutitii 
Oongrsae  MWlgnsd  lie  elerk,  John  MrBrlde, 
to  write  a  history  of  the  money  manliu  of 
the  world  these  last  few  years. 

It  is  not  dull  reading.    Quite  the  opposite. 

Mr.  McBride,  who  is  a  westerner,  a  miner, 
and.  as  you  might  guess,  a  believer  in  "hard 
money  '  provided  it  Is  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
has  finally  turned  In  his  report. 

The  tiUe  U  "Money  Makea  the  Mare  Go." 

You  can  argue  with  Mr,  McBrlde  If  you  iiko 
as  to  whether  paper  currency  ought  to  b(t 
subject  to  exchange  anytime  for  either  gold 
or  silver  tMscording  to  Individual  taste.  It's 
not  so  simple  an  lEsue  as  it  looks. 

But  It  is  hhjd  for  anybody  to  argue  tha't 
the  monetary  history  of  the  past  20  years  re- 
flects much  credit  on  the  brains  o(  the  peoplo 
who  have  claimed  custody  over  the  valuation 
of  money. 

It  is  plain  to  anybody  who  has  been  to  th« 
grocery  store  lately  that  something  Is  wron^' 
with  the  alleged  experts'  management  oi 
money  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

The  report  to  the  Hcuse  CX)mmlttee  on. 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  tells  you 
some  facts  about  that  In  language  anyt>ody 
can  understand.  It  is  worth  reading  and 
you  can  get  it  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  two  bits  or  thereabouts. 

Meanwhile,  items  from  It  will  be  reported 
in  this  space  from  time  to  time  Jiost  as  re- 
minders, but  nothing  leas  than  the  full  item 
will  really  do  Justice  to  your  Interest,  U  you 
have  interest. 

And  If  you  dont.  then  qidt  kicking  at 
prices,  taxes,  and  other  consequences  of  the 
Government's  money  management. 

And  it's  no  good  pointing  at  somebody  else. 
We  people  in  the  U.  S.  A.  are  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  government  we  get. 

I  From  the  Bait  Lake  City  Tribune  of 
November  IB,  19471 

80DN0  Mowrr  Hno  Paoracnow  AaatMst 
OOMKVNienc  iNsoAoa 

(By  The  Shift  Boaa) 

John  MoBrlde.  clerk  of  the  Roum  Oom- 
mtttte  on  Coinage,  Wetghta,  and  Measurea, 
has  wrttten  a  book  enUUed  ''Money  Makes 
the  Mare  Oo.**  which.  inddentaUy.  any  otU* 
■an  oan  obtain  by  writing  to  hti  Oongreie 
or  denator.    It  la  a  revealinf  piece  o( 

I,  loine 


wrlttnt  and  oonxpUatlon  of  facta. 


due 


as  to  Its  expositions  may  be  gained  from  Its 
foreword,  which  sa3r8.  in  part: 

"Governments  operating  under  a  regi- 
mented economy  know  they  can  never  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  a  free  competitive 
economy.  They  must  either  emulste  us.  de- 
stroy us,  or  face  revolution  at  home.  Their 
more  intelligent  leaders  were  Inclined  to 
emulate  us  until  our  internationalists  and 
left-wingers — more  vociferous  than  numer- 
ous— misled  the  more  fanatical  Communlsta 
Into  believing  that  they  represented  majority 
public  opinion  of  the  United  States." 

stTCOsars  cxns 

•Tf  we  would  preserve  our  American  way 
of  life,  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite 
Is  a  sound  world  economy  and  a  sound  mone- 
tary system.  The  very  sntithesis  of  sotud 
money  and  a  sound  economy  la  the  so-called 
managed  economy  and  managed  currency 
now  iielng  perpetrated  in  the  most  vicioua 
form  by  that  unholy  triumvirate,  the  firettcn 
Woods  Monetary  Agreements,  R«cirroeol 
Trade  Act,  and  Public  Law  C4  Thee*  are  ttoO 
vehicles  on  whleh  the  internationallste  art 
riding  to  power, 

"iniredtiotd  apd  pimd  ••  ttirt«  leptrato 
and  aMMftntiy  unrfinini  fH###s  of  MHila* 
tMNi,  IMy  Hi  ln«eit<er  liH*  i(i#  tMrM  Of  •  Mf* 
Mw  pMric  10  ffMMt  •  nMnm  mpiritili 
an  mtomtKomrt  OTA,  ftfUHtoad  Inr  w  Ml 
•MHrottad  by  daMor  patiBWi^wfctgk  wilt 
dowtnats  and  rult  tM  wtrld  through  ihg 
(umtroi  and  manlpulaMen  of  wopty.  trade, 
and  eradlt. 

"Unless  these  three  sou  are  speedily  re* 
pealed  or  drastirally  changed,  they  will  do* 
stroy  domestic  economy,  siphon  swsy  our 
weslth,  and  precipitate  an  economic  collapse 
from  which  we  may  never  recover." 

eOOX   EXPLAINS 

Serious  statements  but  Interestingly  and 
dramatically  Justified  In  the  author's  mind 
in  bis  book,  which  must  be  read  to  under- 
stand his  recommendations  on  how  to  meet 
the  threat  he  outlines.  And  his  preface  goeo 
a  step  further : 

"This  remedy  can  be  made  operative  in  0 
months.  If  we  fall  to  adopt  it.  all  present 
frenzied  efforts  to  achieve  permanent  peace, 
recovery,  full  production,  and  full  employ- 
ment are  Just  so  much  sound  and  fury  sig- 
nifying nothing." 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trlbtme  of  Novem- 
ber 19.  1947 1 

Soxrm  MoNXT  Plea  Recoumts  FABtn>ot»  Ibaho 
MiNZ  Etokt 

(By  the  Shift  Boss) 

In  his  plea  for  sotmd  monetary  principles 
and  sound  economy.  Money  Makes  the  Mare 
Go,  recommended  for  reading  (the  book  is 
free)  In  this  column  recently.  John  McBrlde, 
clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  illustrates  one  of  hla 
points  In  a  manner  particularly  understand- 
able to  western  miners  end  westerners  fas 
general. 

Discussing  current  Government  pouring 
of  funds  into  Europe,  the  author  said: 

LOST    AT   POKXa 

"Years  ago.  we  had  a  rather  odd  charactear 
out  in  Idaho,  a  prospector  named  Norton. 
He  discovered  a  fabuloualy  rich  gold  mine 
near  Custer  MounUln  in  khe  Yankee  Fork 
mining  disuict.  Ths  ore  was  high  grade. 
asaayiug  up  to  110,000  per  ton;  and  in  a 
ahort  time,  he  had  taken  out  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  In  gold. 

"Norton  called  his  mine  the  Charles  Diek- 
ens,  and  the  proudest  boast  of  other  proe* 
pectora  In  reporting  a  new^  strike  was  that 
nt  Is  aa  rteh  aa  the  Dlckena,*  Norton  wai  te* 
ordtnately  fond  oC  playlag  poker;  and  whea 
those  invited  to  Jotti  him  tm  play  demurred 
becauM  they  had  no  money,  Norton  proatpUf 
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before  you  laugb  at  tbts  true  story 

Unpractical  and  Improvident  Mr.  Nor- 

to  consider  tbat  your  Ocvemment 

engaged   in  an   international   poker 

i^ltb  nations  staked  by  tbe  American 

Norton  at  least  bad  the  virtue  o{ 

with  his  own  money,  but  we  are 

with  the  money  of  our  people,  tbe 

our  country,  and  tbe  peace  of  tbe 
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er  not  on*  a^am  eoBpletely 
eompaitaon  Is  crystal  clear  In  tbe  West. 


the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of 
November    17.   1947) 


Oeoxt  REToar 

WsayuicTOM.  November  16.— Unsound  eco- 

i-y  poUetea  a€  tbe  Ooeam- 

any  failure  of  tbe 

are  to  blame  for 

to  a  report  released  today 

)  CoBunlttee  oo  Coinage.  Weights. 

l^e  npatt.  drawn  up  by  John  Mcfirtde. 
eomml  f.—  clerk,  and  printed  by  tbe  Oovem- 
it  1  Ttnttng  CMto*.  haa  bean  tn  preparation 
for  ate  mat  a  yeaa  uA  l— ■lata  at  a  history 
OC  If  aiey  and  a  digest  of  statements  of  van« 
fiscal  autfaortUes.     Tbe  report  has 
acted  upon  by  tbe  committee;   It 
submitted  for  the  group's  use  In  con- 
future  legislation. 

to  replac*  trm 

itad   economy."   It 

potent   arguawBt   for   our   fifth 

eolum^  has  been  that  free  enterprise  la  to 

foe  booms  and  busta — (or  periods  of 


'Xlot«rnment,   not   free  eaterprtae.  Is  to 

•ml  BMMMUry  policies  forced  on 

by  QowRUMBt.    All  efforu  of  tbe 

■Ml  OBBVMM  to  stop  run- 

antf  brlnt  psacs  and  ecunomio 


tary  sistem  is  adopted. 

"All  thoughtful  cltmna  wtU  approra  of 
the  at  mlnutratlon's  sutement  that.  'Infla' 
Uoo  4ua(  ha  Woppsa  before  It 


It  mxmt  be  rscoialaia  that  PabMa 

04.   enacted    In    1948.   depreciated   tbe 

374     percent,     caused     commodity 

to  advance  00  percent,  and  Is  respon- 

or   the  vicious   Inflationary   spiral  of 

urlces  snd  resultant  demsnd  for  higher 


Feieral 


Pub  Ic  Law  84  was  an  amentlment  to  the 
Reeerve  Act  reducing  from  40  to  25 
the  amount  of  gold  certificates  re- 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  a  reserve 
I  Reserve  notes.     This  enabled  the 
to  Increase  their  reserves  In  Govem- 
}ond8.  which,  according  to  many  com- 
authorities,  cheapened  tbe  currency. 

TSLU  OaOP  IN  DOLLAa  VALtTX 

said  tbat  In  13  years  our  dollar 

dollar  securities  have  lost  63  per- 

thelr  value.     He  declared  that  the 

need  of  tbe  world  Is  for  stablllsaUon 

rather  than  for  dollars. 

money  la  the  fUat  requisite  for 

peace   and   economic   recovery,"   the 

said.     "The  United  Sutes  alone  has 

to  give  tbat  stability  by  adopting 

monetary  system.    This  can  be  put 


flced 
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cur -ency 
'Soiind 


pcwer 


Into    operation    In    90    days    and    coat 
nothing." 

The   report  explained   a  sound   monet 
system  Is  based  on  money  which  will 
as   a   permanent    standard    or   measure 
value.     The  dollar  was  depreclsted  41 
cent  In  1934  and  was  further  devalued  by 
lowering  of   Federal   Reserve   requirnmei 
tbe  report  noted.     Congress  could  i  .  <-n 
way  for  a  sound  system  by  p>asslng  legislat 
to  outlaw  future  attempu  to  tamper 
monetary  standards,  the  report  said. 

WABNS   ACAIKST  ANASCHT 

"Will  we  take  this  common -sense  cot 
or  will  we  continue  to  pour  billions  dc 
'operatloa    rat    bole'    until    the    ecooc 
structure  of  the  world  collspees  and  the 
tire  world   Is  swept  by  ungovernable 
cby?" 

"Operation  rat  hole"  Is  a  term  used 
qusntly  here  to  cover  all  schemes  for  pot 
aaoee  American  nuuieiy  Into  Europe. 

Tbe  report  ststes  that  for  years  there 
bean  "a  national  and  international 
spUacy.  weJl-ftnsnnert.  and  cunningly 
rected.  to  pillage  our  country  and  overt 
our  system." 

McBrl<^  holds  that  the  conspirators 
a  irniina  ■Hlanai  nf  Communista  wtth  ~ 
Street  mad.  *-— »^«"    financiers.     He 
tbat  one  group— tbe  "so-called  Intellect* 
fellow  travelers.  Commtmixts.  self -desi 
great  liberals.'  left-wtngers.  snd  politral  i 
portunlsts" — would  set  up  a  financial 
state  to  control  money,  the  value  of 
credit,  production,  profits,  and  wages. 

The  other  group  of  pure  Comi 
would  set  up  a  totalltailaii  sUU  to  be 
aorbed  aa  a  vaaealaca  ta  a  world  suf 
In  which  we  would  be  outnumbered 
outvoted  IS  to  1." 

"We  must  not  pennlt  ounelves  to  be  ! 
agandlsed  Into  voting  billions  of  dollar 
keep  western  Bxirope  from  becoming 
mtmist."  the  report  satd.  "The 
■arope  realise  that  OBBBMnilst  RusaU 
most  tragic  hoaa  In  all  htstnry:  her  >i«n] 
pie  are  restleas  and  dlalllualoned;  the  Bal 
seething  wtth  revolt. 

thatle  belUgaranee  do  not  nAset  rt^t\fl< 
but  desperation  and  fsar  on  the  pari  of 
leaders.    It  bat  always  been  the  practlc 
tiranla  and  dtetatora  to  i— afartui 
to  scare  and  fi'Ightsn  paapl*  into 
when  their  failure  to  solve  Intern : 
and  econonate  proM«na  haa  laA  them 
for  the  perpetuation  of  tbslr 
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November  17 — Unscund 
nomle  and  monetary  poUctea  of  tbe 
ment  are  to  blame  for  depressions  rt 
than  any  failure  of  the  free  enterprise 
tem.  according  to  a  report  released  by 
House  Committee  on  Coinage.  Welgbu, 
Measures. 

The    report,    prepared    by    John 
committee  clerk,  and  printed  by  the  ' 
ment  Printing  Office,  has  been  In  pre[ 
tlon  for  almost  3  years  and  consists 
history  of  money  and  a  digest  of  statet 
of  various  world  fiscal  authorities. 

"All  efforts  of  the  administration  and 
gress  to  stop  runsway  prices  and  bri 
and   economic   stability    to   tbe    «  nd 
doomed  to  failure  until  a  sound,  stable, 
pendable  monetary  system  is  adopted,' 
report  states. 

DOLLAa 

"All  thoughtful  clUaans  will  approve  i 
administration's  statement  that.  'Ii 
must  be  stopped  before  It  Is  too  late. 
before  any  constructive  action  can  be 
It  must  be  recognized  that  Public  L«i 
enacted  In  1945.  depreclsted  the  dollar 
percent,  caused  commodity  prices  to  adt 
60  percent  and  Is  ra^WDslble  for  tbe  t1 
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Mr    Speaker,   under 

remarks  In  the  Rcc- 

Itext  of  a  letter  I  dl- 

lonorableTom  Clark. 

rnfy  General,  and  an 

)tnlntem  Ladles  Aid" 

the  magazine  Plain 

DicxMsn  11.  1947. 


D.  C. 

>n  December  7.  1917.  1 
telfgram  from  Rbeua 
lerlcan  Women: 
lomemakers  faced  with 
^em,  we  are  coming  to 
lay.  December  9.  to  talk 
entatlves.  Our  organl- 
women  from  Chicago 
will  include  represents- 
kanlzatlons  speaking  for 

president  of  the  Chicago 
of  American  Women 
at   203    North    Wabash 

Blr  time  and  be  as  help- 
inged  for  the  following 
Washington  from  Chl- 
wlth  the   telegram,   to 

^tatlves  Thomas  Owms, 
lAxo  Vau..  and  myself, 
of  December  9  in  the 
RicHAiD  Vail.  The  del- 
le  following:  Mrs.  M.  M. 

^n  Avenue.  Chicago,  Chl- 
>nsumers:  Mrs.  Irene  M. 
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Oalnes,  8381  Veman  Avenue.  Chicago,  XUinote 
Aaeociatlon  of  Colored  Women;  Mrs.  Oeorge 
1322  South  Fairfield.  Chicago, 
Laaarus  Dlvialon  of  Jewish  Peoples 
Fraternal  Order;  Mrs.  Orace  D.  Wells,  niinols 
Association  of  Colored  Women;  Mrs.  Margaret 
I.  Chicago,  Chicago  N.  D.  A.  of  C.  Clubs; 
Andelman.  709  Cornelia,  Chicago,  Con- 
gress of  American  Women,  Chicago;  Anita 
Wolfson.  Chicago.  Congress  of  American 
Women.  Chicago:  Sva  Levin,  Chicago.  Con- 
gress of  American  Women,  Chicago. 

This  delegation.  In  addition  to  represent- 
ing the  Congress  of  American  Women, 
claimed  to  represent  tbe  following  organisa- 
tions: Toung  Women's  Christian  Association. 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America.  Federation 
of  Settlements.  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, International  Workers  Order.  Chicago 
Association  of  Colored  Women.  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Ccriored 
People,  Dllnols  Association  of  Colored  Wom- 
en, Chicago  Chapter  of  Negro  Organizations, 
Victory  Qroxip  d  Consumers  Civic  Organisa- 
tion, and  Chapter  of  Jewish  Peoples  Fraternal 
Order. 

I  have  checked  with  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
at  the  House  of  Representatives  and  find  that 
the  Congress  of  American  Women  is  not  reg- 
istered under  tlUe  in  at  PubUc  Law  601. 
known  as  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act.  Section  307  of  this  law  reads  as 
toUows: 

"Sac.  307.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee as  defined  in  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  and  duly  organised  State  or 
local  committees  at  a  political  party),  who 
by  himself,  or  through  any  agent  or  employee 
or  other  persons  In  any  manner  whatsoever, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  solicits,  collects,  or  re- 
ceives money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  to 
be  used  principally  to  aid.  or  the  principal 
purpose  df  which  person  is  to  aid.  In  tbe 
accompllahment  of  any  of  the  following 
purposes:  r 

"(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  OoagrssB  of  the  United  States. 

"(bt  To  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Oongrsss  of  the  United  Sutes." 

Information  I  have  In  my  files  shows  that 
the  Oongrsss  of  American  Women  Is  the 
United  States  branch  of  a  foreign-Inspired 
conference  of  the  Womens  International 
Democratic  Federation,  and  that  It  Is  In 
fact  a  Communist-controlled  front  organi- 
sation. 

I,  therefore,  formally  request  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Jastlce  in  refer- 
to  this  outright  violation  of  the  Federal 
fctlon  of  Lobbying  Act  atul  further  In- 
fonnatlon  as  to  the  prospect  of  this  organl- 
latkm  being  formally  cited  by  your  office  as 
a  subversive  organization. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fin  S.  BusBST, 

Jfember  of  Congress. 

(From  Plain  Talk  for  July  1947] 

coinirrxEN  ladies  Am 

(By  Suzanne  La  Follette) 

Wrapped  in  mystery  is  the  origin  of  Stalin's 
I'  auxiliary,  the  Women's  International 
itlc  Federation,  which  suddenly 
sprang  into  being  in  war-shocked  Paris  6 
months  after  ^VE-day  with  a  full-grown 
planetary  membership  of  120.000.000.  At 
least  that  was  the  inside  flgtire  which  the 
vell-lnfonned  Dally  Worker  announced  on 
Dsosmber  23.  1946. 

The  head  of  tbe  United  States  branch  of 
this  cdossal  Moscow  front  Is  Dr.  Gene  Welt- 
Qsb,  a  scientist  and  former  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Welt- 
flsh  has  never  volunteered  any  clarification 
of  tbe  federation's  apparent  parthenogenesis. 
But  last  month,  tn  addressing  a  convention 
of  her   branch,  the  self-styled  Congress  of 


American  Women,  she  did  announce,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
7,  that  the  parent  organization  has  expanded 
to  a  membership  of  81,000,(XX)  women  In  44 
countries. 

Now  Dr.  Weltflsh.  who  attended  the  Paris 
conference  where  the  Oomintern  Ladles  Aid 
was  first  launched,  may  have  been  Ignorant 
of  the  Daily  Worker's  claim  of  120,000,000 
members.  But  as  one  of  the  founders,  she 
surely  knew  the  official  figure,  released  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  December  1,  1945, 
which  claimed  that  the  federation  repre- 
sented 81,000,000  women  In  35  countries. 
How  that  figure  had  expanded  to  81.000.- 
000  by  June  1947  is  one  of  tbe  little  mysteries 
of  Communist  mathematics. 

Such  Juggling  of  astronomical  figures  is 
but  one  Index  to  the  character  of  the  organi- 
zation which  would  mobilize  tbe  women 
of  the  world  for  peace  and  Justice.  The  rec- 
ord of  Dr.  Weltfish  as  a  Communist  fronter 
and  party-liner  Is  another  index.  Her  urg- 
ing of  American  women  "to  assume  their 
political  responsibilities  before  it  is  too  late 
to  alter  the  dangerous  course  our  country 
Is  being  steered  into  by  tbe  Truman  doc- 
trine" is  a  familiar  echo  of  the  Moscow 
refrain  heard  the  world  over  In  recent 
months. 

High-sounding  Indeed  was  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  which  the  Paris  conference 
of  November  1945  had  so  m3rBterlously  given 
birth.  The  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation  (WIDE)  was  a  label  de- 
signed to  stir  legitimate  hopes  and  to  lure 
Innocents.  Few  realized  that  the  American 
women  who  attended  the  Paris  conclave  and 
later  set  up  its .  affiliate  here  were,  almost 
without  exception,  ocmslstent  followers  of 
the  Communist  Party  line.  Nor  did  many. 
Americans  associate  the  "Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. 
Flynn"  of  the  United  States  delegation  with 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn.  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America,  and  columnist  on 
the  Daily  Worker,  who  later  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  Congress  of  American  Women 
(CAW). 

Now.  through  a  special  membership  drive, 
the  CAW  is  launching  a  country-wide  effort 
to  draw  Idealistic — but  credulous — women 
into  Its  fold.  It  will  try  especially  to  reach 
worklngwomen.  Negro  women,  and  women 
veterans.  Dr.  Weltflsh  stated  that  the  or- 
ganization already  has  a  "membership  rep- 
resentative of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mtlllon 
women  in  the  United  States."  Tbat  thU 
figure  comes  from  the  same  mathematical 
primer  as  tbe  official  81.000,000  membership 
of  the  parent  organization  goes  without  say- 
ing. According  to  that  primer,  of  the  world's 
1.000 .000 .(XX)  females  of  all  ages,  1  out  of 
every  IS  is  represented  by  this  Communist 
"front."  Perhaps  all  the  women  in  Soviet 
government-controlled  trade-unions  are  au- 
tomatically Included  In  the  statistics.  Of 
course,  no  Russian  wonum  has  anything  to 
say  about  it — except  possibly  the  bemedalled 
and  uniformed  women  commissars  whom 
Stalin  sent  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  the  chris- 
tening of  the  Comintern's  feminine  offspring. 

The  "happy  lot"  of  the  Soviet  woman  has 
proved  the  main  Inspiration  for  tbe  work 
of  both  the  WIDF  and  the  CAW.  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn.  describing  the  Paris  meeting 
of  the  WIDF  in  the  United  States  CJommu- 
nlst  magazine.  Political  Affairs,  applauded 
"the  tremendous  progress"  of  women  In  "the 
only  Socialist  state  as  yet  In  existence."  She 
urged  that  "we  should  use  this  example  of 
the  country  of  socialism  to  demonstrate  to 
American  women  that  Communists  actively 
champion  the  rights  of  women  •  •  •  which 
bourgeois  democracies  grant  them  only 
piecemeal  after  tremendous  struggles." 

The  well-known  fact  that  Soviet  women 
have  won  a  new  statiis  under  the  Communist 
dictatorship — a  statvis  which  permits  them  to 
toll  as  miners  and  bricklayers,  as  street- 
cleaners  and  bodcarrlers;  to  stand  In  queues 


for  hours  before  and  after  work  In  quest  at 
bread  for  their  children;  to  vote  for  only  one 
party  and  one  list  of  candidates:  and  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  ralaiug  children  In 
slave-labor  colonies — all  this  has  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Flynn- Weltfish  propa- 
ganda mill. 

The  creation  of  a  powerful  International 
women's  movement  has  been  a  Soviet  aim 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
As  far  back  as  1920.  Lenin  told  Clara  Zetkln. 
the  grandmother  of  German  communism, 
that  "real  freedom  for  women  Is  possible 
only  through  communism.  •  •  •  We 
need  appropriate  bodies  to  carry  on  work 
amongst  them;  special  means  of  agitation, 
and  forms  of  organization.  Tbat  Is  not  fem- 
inism; that  Is  practical,  revolutionary  ex- 
pediency." 

The  organization  that  is  working  to  turn 
Lenin's  design  into  reality  has  close  connec- 
tions with  Moscow's  other  international 
fronts,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
and  tbe  World  Federation  for  Democratic 
Youth  Like  them,  it  originated  In  Paris, 
where  Jacques  Dudoe.  secretary  of  tbe  Com- 
munist Party  of  France  and  recognized 
mouthpiece  o*  the  Comintern,  laid  down  the 
new  aggressive  postwar  Soviet  line.  The 
Union  des  Femmes  Francalses,  which  Inltt- 
sted  the  WIDF.  Is  Communist-dominated. 
Eugenie  Cotton,  who  was  refused  an  Amer- 
ican visa  because  of  her  pro-Communist 
activity,  became  president  d  the  WIDF. 

Members  of  the  WIDF  executive  committee 
incude  Ana  Pauker,  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee erf  the  (Communist  Party  of  Rumania, 
who  directed  the  brutal  purges  of  libeials  in 
her  country:  Dolores  Ibarrurl,  known  as  "La 
Pasionaria,"  Spain's  leading  woman  Com- 
munist; and  Tsola  Dragolcheva,  who  has  been 
called  "Bulgarian  Lady  Executioner"  for  her 
activities  as  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Btilgarla.  A  number  of 
Titos  women  guerrilla  fighters  were  delegatea 
to  the  Paris  conference.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  dele- 
gation of  40  women  was  the  largest  from  any 
country  and  Included  two  official  Sorlst 
deputies. 

There  were  some  delegates  who  took  tha 
azuiounced  program  of  the  federation  at  Its 
face  value.  They  even  dared  to  oppose  the 
Communist  steam  roller.  Thus  Madame 
Sedoux.  a  representative  of  France,  sought 
to  aline  the  newly  organized  women's  move- 
ment not  only  against  fascism,'  but  against 
totalitarianism  of  every  color.  She  and  two 
delegates  who  supported  her  were  expelled 
from  the  conference.  Also  squelched  was 
the  suggestion  of  an  Awtrallan  delegate  that 
the  slate  of  candidates  for  permanent  execu- 
tive office  be  submitted  to  the  members  of 
affiliated  organizations  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

In  tbe  fall  of  1945,  when  few  Americans 
eotild  get  passage  overseas.  Elizabeth  Gurley 
Flynn  and  her  covey  of  United  States  women 
del^ates  flew  to  Paris.  Now  holding  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  CAW,  these  women 
have  all  been  supporters  of  Communist-front 
movements.  Dr.  Weltflsh  signed  the  state- 
ment In  defense  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional agent,  Oerhart  Elsler.  and  has  con- 
demned American  policy  in  China.  Greece. 
and  Spain  In  orthodox  Soviet  fashion.  She 
is  coauthor  of  a  pamphlet.  Races  of  Man- 
kind, which  glorifies' the  Soviet  Union,  and 
has  also  sponsored  various  "fronts."  Mrs. 
Muriel  Draper,  executive  vice  president,  has 
been  acting  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
women's  committee  of  the  National  Council 
for  Soviet-An;erlcan  Friendship,  and  spoke 
on  a  Dally  Worker  radio  program.  She  is  a 
confirmed  party  liner. 

It  was  Mrs.  Draper  and  Dr.  Weltflsh  who. 
at  a  meeting  In  Moscow  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  WIDF  in  October  1946.  pre- 
sented resolutions  demanding  disarmament 
of  the  United  States  and  denouncing  the 
"reactionary  fcHxes"  In  their  country,  which 
they  said  were  aided  "by  the  tyranny  of  the 
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and  the  ■yndlcf'tm"     Again  on  Soviet 
tartitoiy.   thoufh   In   the   United   Statea   of 
Amerl^i.   Mrs.   Draper   was   chairman    of   a 
held  in  the  Sorlet  Consulate.  Ketr 
(tlty.   on   March  7.    l»4fl.   to  celebrate 
Intcmi  itlonal  Women's   Day.   a   Communist 
Incidentally,  the  group  has  not  so 
honoreh  any  other  foreign  consulate. 
Chairman  of  the  WIDFS  Committee  on 
VVelfare  and  a  Tlce  president  of  the 
I  i  Mrs.  ninor  8.  Glmbel.  who  has  sup- 
numerous  Communist  fronts.     At  the 
,  meeting  of  the  CAW.  she  stated  that 
ch.  Idren  of  Burope.  Asia,  and  Africa  "need 
othing.  school  supplies,  medicine,  toys, 
feeling  of  democracy  '    True  as  this 

is.  one  wonders  whether  the  brand 

dwbocracy   advocated    would    be   Soviet - 
rhlch  Is  admired  by  the  CAW  Just  as 
Invarli  bly    as    American    democracy    comes 
their  critical  Are. 

rs  prominent  In  the  organization  are 
K'oung.  who  was  a  Communist  Party 
...  delegate  In  1945;  Thyra  Idwarda. 
a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
who  conducted  tours  to  the  Soviet 
Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd.  a  member  of  the 
al  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
and  such  well-known  fellow  travelera 
Heirletia  Burkmaster.  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 
Florence  Kldridge  (Mrs  Fredrlc  March). 
CAW  has  recently  moved  its  headquar- 
144  Bleecker  Street.  New  York,  the  ad- 
)f  the  United  States  Committee  for  the 
Youth  Festival,  which   Is  being  con- 
In    Prague    by    the    revived    Young 
^.„.     The    June    conference    of    the 
net~ln  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Brooklyn. 
,  the  rector  Is  the  "Bed  Reverend" 
Howard  Mellsh.  vice  chairman  of  the 
_.  Council  for  American-Soviet  Friend- 
Mrs.  Mellsh  Is  president  of  the  CAW's 
,_  chapter 

cooperation  of  the  CAW  with  other  or- 

U  limited  to  well-known  C<Kn- 

fronu.    It  has  had  no  dealings  with 

I  stabllshed    non-Communist    women's 

in  the  United  Statea.     In  fact.  It  ef- 

_.,   scuttled  an  attempt  to  or»anl«e  a 

Ide  Interr.atlonal  Assembly  of  Women. 

_  preliminary   meetings   held   In   New 

•St  October  American  party  liners  and 

aUt  delegates  from  overseas  formed 

_.  bloc  which  Insisted  that  the  group 

Lbrough  the  WIDF  rather  than  set  up 

cantral  bureau  for  the  exchange  of 

Information    among    women. 

meeting     adjourned     without     having 

a  continuing  committee. 

With  fanatical  peraUtesxce  the  disciplined 

..^miintst  woman  make  sure  not  only 

lOaslMe  rival*  faU  to  get  a  finger  In  the 

tlonal  pie  but  that  the  plums  wUl  te 

out  to  th«ma«lves.    It  is  an  ominous 

ttxat  they  have  secured  consultant  status 

WIDF  with  the  Economic  and  Social 

._  of  the  United  Nations. 

emblem  of  the  WIDF  and  lU  American 

la  a  dove  of  peace  holding  an  olive 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  CAW 

the    menace    to    peace    at    America's 

;- minded    monopoUM."    "imperialist 

on. "  and  faUure  to  share  with  Russia 

_.t  of  the  atom  bomb.    But  the  group 

•liable  blind  spot  when  It  comes  to 

Encroachment  of  Soviet  totalitarianism 

tlM  traadom  Inrlnc  paoples  of  Burope 
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alflgan  of  "peace"  exploited  by  the 
of  American  Women  Is  befuddling 
alncere  feminUU.  Our  leading  news- 
.  have  given  the  WIDF  Ynuch  free  pub- 
•nd  have  charact«rlsUcaUy  taken  little 
to  aapo—  Ita  real  nature.  Yet  even 
•■amlnatlon  of  the  facta  la  suffl- 
to  unmaek  tha  organlaattou  aa  the 
s  "ladlaa  aid."  tJaaHnart  to  parform  a 
runctlon  in  tba  MOVtlf 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIOl 

Handicapped  Ctbens 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI) 
Thursday.  December  11.  1947 

Mr.   ANGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   oi 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  my  di<trU 
Mrs.  R.  E-  Bondurant  who  througt 
her  lifetime  has  performed  a  great 
ice  for  the  handicapped  citizens  of 
Nation.    Mrs.  Bondurant  has  been 
diligent  in  sponsoring  legislation. 
grams,  and  community  service  for 
blind  and  other  handicapped  people 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  meeting 
problems  of  life.    No  one  in  my  Stat 
Oregon  has  done  more  for  these  un< 
privileged  persons  In  need  of  assist 
in  fitting  them  to  meet  the  responsil 
ties  of  hfe  and  relieving  them  of  som< 
the  burdens  resting  upon  them. 

Mrs.  Bondurant  has  now  as  one 
projects  the  education  of  underprivlli 
persons  and  particularly  affording 
the  opportunity  to  perfect  themselvi 
skills  and  crafts  so  that  they  mi  ' 
only  provide  for  their  own  care  ar 
keep  but  give  worth-while  contnbul 
to  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
Bondurant  has  recently  opened  In 
city  of  Portland,  in  my  cone;  -si 
district,  a  craft  shop  where  the  pr( 
made  by  the  handicapped  are  offere* 
sale,  by  means  of  which  these  hi 
capped  citizens  are  enabled  to  eai 
livelihood.  This  project  is  a  worthy 
and  Ls  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
gon  State  department  for  vocalic 
habilltation  and  the  Oregon  chj 
the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
dren  and  Adults. 

I  Include  as  a  part  of  these  remarl 
article  by  Mrs.  Bondurant  in  the 
land  (Oreg.  >  Journal  of  Friday. 
ber  5.  1947.  explaining  this  outstai 
service  in  which  she  plays  such  an 
portant  part  and  to  which  she  gives 
time  without  monetary  recompense.^ 
article  is  as  follows: 

sHor  roa  HAtnacMmo 
(By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bondtirant) 
Oregon's  thousands  of  home-bound! 
aona.  having  loat  some  of  their  facuUM 
none  of  their  courage,  are  building 
"mousetrapa"— and  a  myriad  other  tyi 
hand-made,  high-grade  articles  as  a 
of  continuing  as  useful  cltlxens.  sv 
menting  family  income  and  otherwise 
onstrattng  to  themselves  and  friends 
they've  still  got  what  It  takes  to  help 
the  American  system  of  a  free  enterprise  < 

So  succeaafol  are  the  men  and  womc 
miUte  such  a  wide  array  of  useful  It 
and  handicrafts  In  their  own  hoi 
Oregon  would  be  crtsacroaaed  many 
with  paths  to  their  doors  by  persons 
the  figurative  "better  motisetraps" 
not  that  efforU  are  being  made  to 
a  full-time,  year-rotmd  store  In 
a  State-wide  outlet  for  the  results 
Inuglnatlon,  Indtistry.  and  skUls. 

The  first  step  In  the  major  pro} 
taken  aboot  a  montli  ago  during 
anntial  obaenranoa  of  National  Emj 
Ptkyaleally  Handicapped  Weak,  when 
PurtUnd's     large,     downUmn     dei 


I  accessible  space  for  an 
^d -tooled  leather  punea 
^,  toys,  aprons.  Jewelry. 

ad  many  other  Items — 
sundry  equally  hlgh- 
[products.  Long  before 
Appeared  that  the  next 
ient  of  a  permanent 
bn  at  once  In  order  that 
be  made  available  to 
^ho  pride  themselves  on 

their  gifts. 
br  downtown  space  sult- 
pr  Oregon's  handicapped 

lucers.    The  problem  of 
■pace  was   bad   enough. 
Insurmountable,   at 

elng.     Rather  than   be 
high-priced     quarters 
igh  well  out  of  the  main 

je  hope  that  newspaper 

[together  with  enthusl- 

reports    would    reach 

^porters  of  the  craftsbop 

klnlng,  nonprofit  basis. 

that  between  now  and 

kr   thU  salea   outlet   for 

Dme-bound  persons  can 

present  location  at  1325 

an  Street  to  more  sult- 
^t  to  shoppers. 

lip  of  the  State  depart- 

rehabUlUtlon  and  the 
^le  National  Society  for 
ad  AdulU.  the  craftahop 

I  a  basically  sound  Idea, 
^ade  no  mention  of  dls- 
rans  in  connection  with 
mostly  because  their 
Dund.  are  Identified  with 
Handicapped  persons  so 
!  an  outlet  for  the  prod- 
\xy  and  Industry.    Won't 

rans  and  civilians  alike. 

■hop  t>etween  now  and 
lolng.  you  not  only  will 
raps"  but  ycu  also  will 

to  the  coUectlve  door  of 
workers. 


let    America's    Mighty 
Satisfactory  and  En- 


OP  REMARKS 

or 

R.  MURDOCK 

lASIZONA 

REPRESENTATIVES 

frember  11.  1947 

Mr  Speaker.  I  voted 

Interim-aid  bill.  H.  F. 

touse  passed  today  bf 

have  had  so  little  t3 

lany  hours  of  debate 

itage  of  this  leave  to 

in  order  to  express 

[the  bill.    While  there 

ires  I  could  object  to. 

the  amount  of  money 

committee  wrote  in  the 

of  course  I  am  en- 

with  and  favorab  e 

>urpo8e  of  this  bill  as  I 

^rpoae. 

le  prophets  of  gloo'n 

isequences  to  our  own 

HI  should  become  law. 

to  heed  these  dlsmil 

^ve  heard  them  make 
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similar  dire  predictions  many  times  be- 
fore, even  while  we  were  trying  to  pre- 
pare our  country  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible 
war.  I  recognize  that  there  Is  some 
danger  to  our  ba.sic  economy  inherent  in 
this  move,  but  I  feel  that  we  must  take 
certain  fairly  definitely  known  hazards 
rather  than  risk  a  greater  hazard  in  any 
conceivable  alternative. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  enumer- 
ated the  tremendous  sacrifices  in  blood 
and  treasure  which  America  has  paid  in 
recent  years  to  win  this  war  of  survival. 
I  do  have  some  conception  of  that  price, 
and  that  fact  makes  me  willing  to  pay  a 
relative  high  price  to  win  the  peace. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  vast  Investment 
in  peace  which  we  have  already  made 
and  which  we  are  making  in  this  bill  and 
which  we  are  contemplating  in  addi- 
tional measures  are  worth  the  price  if 
together  they  give  us  a  fair  chance  to 
win  the  peace.  All  life  is  a  hazard,  and 
that  Is  true  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  We 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  long  chances 
when  it  was  a  question  of  physical  sur- 
vival. We  should  not  hesitate  now  when 
the  decision  is  equally  critic&L 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  pro- 
posals made  today  in  the  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Oossett  and  Mr.  Poagi.  I 
thought  on  first  hearing  those  proposals 
that  they  sounded  sensible,  for  I  do 
want  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  for 
whom  we  have  done  so  much  and  sacri- 
ficed so  greatly,  to  know  of  America's 
part  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  this  great 
conflict.  I  have  all  along  supported 
the  Voice  of  America.  I  think  it  is  very 
foolish  of  us  if  America's  efforts  are  not 
fully  made  known  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  heard  so  many  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration  declare  that 
the  real  America  and  her  generous 
spirit  have  not  been  made  known  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Old  World.  WeU, 
now.  certainly  America  ought  to  have  a 
great  reservoir  of  good  will  abroad  be- 
cause of  our  humane  intentions  and  sac- 
rifical  efTorts.  if  the  truth  atwut  us  Is 
known.  However,  these  two  proporals 
were  turned  down  today  on  the  ground 
that  the  agencies  administering  this  re- 
lief are  given  authority  to  tell  the  world 
about  our  efTorts.  Surely  the  majority, 
even  of  this  Republican  Committee,  can- 
not have  such  utter  lack  of  faith  in  all 
of  the  administrative  branch  of  our 
Government  to  deal  with  such  matters 
effectively  when  they  pass  over  an  op- 
port  imity  to  direct  how  Information  con- 
cerning America  shall  be  dispensed  along 
with  our  aid.  If  there  has  been  any 
faUure  in  this  respect  in  the  past,  it  must 
be  remedied  in  this  program. 


Opposed  to  Bypassinf  Antitnitt  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKNNEBSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  10, 1947 

Mr  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 


the  following  telegram  from  George  J. 
Burger,  director  in  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Small  Business,  Inc. : 

Washingtom.  D.  C.  Oecembgr  II,  l$47. 
Hon.  Ebtbb  KzpAxrvKB, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washinf/tOH,  D.  C: 
This  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  joint 
resolution  to  check  Inflation  as  reported  In 
Nation's  press  today,  and  particularly  that 
part  of  the  resolution,  "Parties  to  any  agree- 
ment approved  under  the  section  are  hereby 
relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  etc."  The  federation,  having  the  larg- 
est individual  membership  of  any  business 
organization  in  this  Nation,  and  speaking  for 
that  membership,  strenuotisly  oppoaes  any 
bypassing  of  antitrust  laws.  The  federa- 
tion's position  in  this  respect  was  made 
known  In  Its  opposition  to  the  Reed-Bul- 
wlnkle  bill,  which  provided  for  the  same 
exemption.  The  federation's  position  was 
made  definitely  known  In  Ita  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Economic  Re- 
port, July  14.  requesting  and  urging  all-out 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  We  call  to 
your  attention  testimony  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  before  the  Senate  CtvU 
Service  Committee,  February  13.  1047.  In 
substance  be  s'^ated  that  for  SS  years  or  more 
^the  administrations  have  been  giving  lip 
service  to  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 
The  federation,  speaking  for  small  business. 
Is  committed  to  oppose  any  weakening  or 
bypassing  of  antitrust  laws,  and  we  see  no 
Justification  to  commit  this  to  be  approved 
by  the  Government.  Please  make  known 
our  views  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  most  urgent. 
Tou  are  privileged  to  quote  the  full  message. 
GeoBGE  J.  Bnacm. 

Director  in  Charge,  Washington  Office, 
National  Federation  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, Inc. 


The  Farm  Profri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vaaicoMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.,  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccko  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  t>anquet 
of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  De- 
cember 9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

In  speaking  before  this  cooperative  to- 
night. I  am  addressing  some  of  the  most 
Important  p>eople  In  world  affairs  today. 

The  American  fanner  more  than  snyone 
else  In  this  critical  period  In  history  is  ln>- 
fluenclng  and  shilling  the  economic  and 
political  destiny  of  nations. 

Hunger  is  the  great  breeder  of  revolution. 
Hunger  la  the  great  destroyer  of  liberty. 
Hunger  has  toppled  kings  from  their  thrones. 
It  has  prostrated  economies.  It  has  cavu«d 
multitudes  to  grasp  In  desperation  at  the 
promises  of  false  prophets.     It  has  bred  war. 

Many  nations  are  today  on  the  verge  of  po- 
litical and  economic  chaos.  Only  relief  from 
the  fear  of  bimger  and  famine  can  avert 
emtastrophe  for  some  of  them.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  offers  the  only  hope  for  providing 
that  emergency  relief. 


Through  the  exports  of  food  raised  on  the 
farms  of  North  America,  a  degree  of  stability 
has  ijeen  maintained  to  date  by  governments 
of  Europe. 

Only  by  maintaining  stable  governments 
In  other  countries  has' the  foreign  market  tor 
American  manufactured  goods  been  main- 
tained and  the  employment  of  over  60.000.000 
persons  in  the  United  Statea  made  possible. 

There  are  still  thoae  who  say,  "Let  the 
rest  of  the  world  shift  for  Itself.  Let  us  keep 
America  an  Island  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity In  a  world  at  chaos,  povtrtj,  and 
war." 

What  a  ridiculous  attitude  that  Is. 

How  can  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
7  percent  of  the  world's  people  living  In  the 
United  States  can  forever  remain  prosperous 
and  rich  In  a  chaotic,  poverty -etrlcken.  and 
highly  scientiflc  world? 

After  recently  traveling  6.000  miles 
throughout  this  Nation  of  ours,  I  have  t)e- 
come  convinced  of  one  thing — that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  harbors  no  such  Illusion. 

He  knows  that  unless  harmonious  working 
agreements  among  nations  prevail;  unless 
the  world  can  be  rid  of  the  fear  of  famine, 
pestilence,  tyranny,  and  war,  that  the  pros- 
perity now  being  enjoyed  in  this  country 
cannot  long  be  sustained.  The  American 
farmer  ts  willing  to  strain  his  efforts  to  the 
limit  to  produce  the  grain,  the  meat,  and 
other  products  so  necesaary  to  attain  th  s 
stability. 

In  talking  with  a  small  group  the  other 
night.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  willing  to  go  the  limit  in  order  to  feed 
the  people  of  Europe. 

One  ^ember  of  the  group  responded  with 
a  rather  derisive  laugh,  the  Inference  being 
that  the  farmer  was,  of  course,  willing  to 
feed  Europe  because  it  meant  money  and 
profits  to  him. 

He  Ignored  the  fact  that  American  grain 
today  is  sold  to  Europe  for  much  less  than 
the  price  of  grain  produced  In  South  America. 

He  ignored  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have 
contributed  thousands  of  tons  of  food  with- 
out any  recompense  whatsoever,  and  he  Ig- 
nored the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  in  America  have  had  their  produc- 
tion costa  greatly  increased  because  of  ship- 
ments abroad. 

It  evidently  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
farmer  looked  beyond  immediate  and  tempo- 
rary high  prices  in  his  outlook  on  world 
affairs. 

I  fear  that  the  snap  Judgment  of  this 
man  on  American  farmers  is  too  prevalent 
In  some  quarters. 

The  wonder  Is  that  there  are  not  more 
people  like  this  considering  the  vigorous  and 
vicious  campaign  which  is  oonstantly  being 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
farmer  in  a  false  light. 

Tou  and  I  know  the  forces  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  campaign,  conducted 
through  msgasines,  on  the  air,  and  even  be- 
fore committees  of  the  Congress. 

We  know  how  difficult  it  Is  for  agriculture 
to  get  Into  print  In  some  great  publications, 
except  In  a  biased  or  misleading  sense. 

It  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  that  more  of  them  have  not 
fallen  for  the  propaganda  designed  to  mis- 
represent farmers. 

It  U  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  In- 
dustrial workers  that  not  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
has  attempted  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
farmer  for  the  unprecedented  high  cost  of 
living  which  exists  today. 

They  teem  to  know,  as  we  know,  that  the 
campaign  against  farmers  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote class  antagonism  between  those  who 
work  In  the  factory  and  those  who  work  aa 
the  farm,  and  to  divert  attention  from  some 
of  the  real  culprits  that  ccmtrlbute  to  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

I  am  not  attacking  American  Industry.  As 
a  whole,  industry  Is  as  conscientlotu  as  other 
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would  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to 
bis    grain    and   other    crops    except 
channels  which  are  controlled,  and 
<rften  exploited,  by  monopoly  seekers, 
would  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to 
purcbilM  bia  gasoline  and  oil  except   at  a 
tbat  which  he  should  pay. 
would    deny    the   3.500.000    farmers 
■till  without  electrical  energy  the 
of   gsttt^  tbat   ligbt   and   power 
by  paying  tnbuta  to  tba  private  utlll- 
are  controlled,  body  and  soul,  by 
financial  Intetcata. 
oppose  the  development  of  the  Oreat 
.  La«r«n«a  H«mgr.  wbicb  wouU  give 
la  tha  McrttiwaM  at  cms  to  world 
wtthoot    pafiag   a   traaaportatlon 
to  tha  raHroada. 
The:    would  destroy  the  Tennaaaaa  VaUay 
Authority  and  all   It  has  acconapUalMd  for 
of  all  people, 
would  prevent  tba  developmant  of 
resources  of  America  unless  the 
pay  monetary  trlbiMa  to  a  i 
prlTllage  of  ualnc 

tbaauU 

Efforts  to  weaken  the  ranks  of  the  farm 
of  our  great  Nation, 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  radio 
and  newspaper  advertUlng.  They 
horde  of  so-callad  experts  to  try  to 
spread,  and  gtira  oaWtaBaa  to 
sided,  and  ofun  fi 
MttMa  into  tha 
or  thAoMiute  of  organiiatlona.  tills  not 
only  k  leps  them  Infonaad  as  to  what  la  fotaic 
on  bi  t  enablaa  tbaaa  in  many  caaaa  to 
aetual  y  control  thaaa  orfanlHitlona  and  tbetr 


llMf  retain  any  legal  talent  whtcb  ml^t 

for  Unas.  If  they  can.     They 

It  lobMea  In  Waabingtoa 

»«apltala.   Thaf  fiaiah  apaahwto 

iMldloua   propMMi<>   to  chwwiwa. 

fraa  of  eoat  to  thoaa  unaaapacttng 

t  their  stoofea  la  cooperatlva 

fVom  coast  to  coast  and  they  hire 

hwichasan    to   warb   agalnat   tba 

of  laraMn  la  Coofraaa  and  Stata 


collect  mllliona  of  dollars  from  eor> 

Interests,  commodity  gamblers,  and 

ipulators  In  ovdar  to  carry  on 

a  against  tho  larmers.     They 

pof  ona  dollar  at  tax  on  tha  hug* 

HUeh  thcT  eoUoet  tar  thla  purwom. 

tbay  not  only  do  not  pay  a  dollar 

tax  on  these  collections,  but  tba 

Is  actually  permitted  to  ileduct 

it  ha  glvaa  ftoni  bis  own  income 

MMonnl  lotnm. 

ahisttld  nifanlaaHniia  aatahUahad  for 

poaa  at  crantla«  elaaa  pvafu- 

permitted  to  avoid  the  pa3rment  of 

millions  of  dollars  contributed  for 


pi  irpoae? 


Unaidal 


d> 


at  avary  fa 

ba  raadUy  ohtahaad. 

statement  of  the  affairs  of  nearly 
ftbor  union  can  ba  readily  obtained. 

set  up  for  the  purpoee  of 
Inf  both  agriculture  and  labor  not 
not  make  financial  statements  avail> 
the  public,  but  resist  all  efforts  to 
he  source  of  their  funds  out  into  tha 

day. 

Oongran  of  tha  United  States  should 
the  National  Tax  ■qttality  Aaaocu- 
otbar  power  laalrlng  class  organlaa- 
fnUMsd 


t ) 
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If  those  groups  which  constantly  wage 
on   American   farmers   are    not   curbed 
should  succeed  in  their  selfish  objectlTes 
food  production  of  our  Nation  will  ba 
ously  Impaired. 

History  baa  shown  tbat  when  a  natl< 
source  of  food  supply  and  of  raw  mat 
bacomaa  waakanad.  the  nation  itaell  ct 
long  remain  atrong. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  remain 
Ically  secure  and  politically  democrat 
must    mainuin    agriculture   at   Its 
strength  and  increase  that  strength  aa 
as  possible. 

We  mtiat  allaUnata  international 
barriers  aa  ropMljr  aa  we  can.  but  until  | 
tlBM  comaa  whan  a  aaana  ci  preven  - 1  ng  i 
haa  baan  dailaad  and  tha  world  ha^  wc 
out  feasible  economic  agreements.  Ami 
must  never  become  dependent  on  ov« 
countries  for  its  food,  shelter,  and  clott 

Cur  agrlcalture  can  ba  kept  strong 
throu^  mamtatnina  our  most  precious 
tage.  the  land  itaeif .  knd  by  having  that 
operated  by  a  strong  and  virile  people. 

Five  hundred  thwiaand  boys  and  glila  . 
nually   leave   Amertcan  farms  to 
other  occupations.     Tba  farm,  therefc 
not  only  the  source  of  our  food  and  fiber  i 
ply,  but  Is  also  the  source  of  strong 

needed  to  contribute  to  tba  U 
■nd   the   industrial  strength   of 
cities.     Character  Is  one  of  our  greatest 
crops. 

It  U  vitally  important  that  we  k< 
right  kind  of  paopla  on  our  farms.     If 
to  do  this  It  Is  nacamary  that  we  asaure 
of  a  living  Income. 

It  la  not  enough  for  the  per  capita  inc 
of  farm  paopla  to  raasaln  at  less  than 
Umi  per  capita  tnooma  of  city  people, 
an  inwinltahle  Ineoeae  will  not  sufflce. 

Wa  must  continue  our  efforts  until  fi 
ers  in  Amartea  are  assurad  parity  of 
with  othar  people. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ba  chal 

and  to  develop  a  lonff'-ranfa  ptofranr. 
■ttidy  was  sutharlHd  by  a  raaoKition 
dueed  tiy  your  o^n  Jimior  Senator  from 
neaota.  Senator  Id  Tmt«. 

We  will  not  be  satisflad  with  any  pr 
which  does  not  bring  us  nearer  the  it 
level  of  all  people  than  wa  bava 
been. 

Farm  people  are  entitled  to  good  set 
■ood  boapttals.  good  roads,  and  good 
Just  as  much  ss  any  other  people  are. 

Wa  raallaa  our  interdependence  with 
sectors  of  ottr  national  economy,  particul 
with  thoaa  wlio  ara  gainfully  aaaployed 
dxistry,  but  we  ar?  within  our  rights 
W(*  Insist  upon  equality  of  opportunity 
equality  of  living  standards  for  our  fi 

We  cannot  ba  saUlsb  In  this  matter. 
must  seek  only  that  which  is  properly 

Our  fortunes,  quite  properly,  should 
or  fall  with  other  groups  engaged  In 
merce.  Indtistry.  labor,  and  the  profc 

No  one  group  can  long  maintain  a 
level  of  proeperlty  alone.    We  are 
not  only  with  the  Income  of  the 
We  must  also  insUt  that  they  too  have 
levels  of  health  and  education  and 
Jo3rment  of  life. 

We  must  never  again  lat  niUions  of 
in  the  cities  of  this  great  NaUon  go  ht 
while  food  rots  on  the  farm. 

We  must  Insist  upon  adequate  level 
diet  for  all,  not  only  because  It  makes  t^ 
stronger  people  in  our  Nation,  but 
It  will  acttudly  pay  cash  dividends. 

We  must  support  measures  to 
emplo3rmcnt  for  the  working  psopla 
operation   for  our   factorlca  and   ln<l 
plants. 

We  must  support  an  adequate  mini 
wage  level  for  all  workers. 

Wa   must   extend    the   beneflts   of 
sasmtty   to  the 
tag  fanoMa  who  ara  nov  i 


le  of  the  benefits  from 

ly  to  adapt  our  agrlcul- 
[needs  of  the  Nation  aa 
[otir  production  when- 

ie  clearly  apparent. 
I  cooperation  with  othar 

jnR  ourselves. 
Iculture  would  soon  re- 
fintry  and  a  weak- 

,  who  today  would  prey 
krdleas  of  conscquencea 

ly  who  are  too  self- 
condltlons  and  their 

tty.    They  are  the  ad- 

id  high  prices. 

and  are  afraid.  Afraid 
expanding  world  and 
le  consequences  if  we 

>lae  and  stand  by  their 
especially  to  coopera- 
ight  to  the  American 
^of  Indppendei 
Ivlng.     The 

action.    Contrary   to 

Itlves  of  selfish  Interests 

iperatlve  is  one  of  the 

rlvste  initiative. 

have  come  in  for  In- 

durlng    recent 

too  successful  to  suit 

profiteers.     As  farmers 

Im  of  the  cooperative  is 

lembers  the   best   pos- 

lowest    possible    cost. 

le   field   oC   marketing. 

business  sai  vices.    Tb« 

as  that  major  aim,  the 

fire  of  lu  opponsnts. 

the  public  press— and 

snvlnclng    evidence    o^ 

l>ur  farmer  cooperatives. 

Union  Grain  Terminal 

complimentad 

le  by  your 

from  the  few  million 

}ur  first  business  year 

In  lMA-47  gives  con- 

ir  effective  merchandis- 

made  every  single  year 

Id  the  very  aabatantial 

It  up  throt^ih  your  sys- 

bellef. 

;)eratlve  grain  bandllnf 

rldence  of  your  perslst- 

worthy  cause — higher 

living  for  the  farm  fam- 

It. 

1th  the  attempts  of  tbs 

ring  or  destroy  cooper- 

|the  last  ssssion  of  Cor- 

lat  their  efforu  will  be 

kt  bs  prepared  to  fight 

the   farmer's  right  to 
luct  his  affairs  cooper- 

ilture  break  down  and 
irselves  In  the  position 
ktlons.  Keep  agriculture 
land  the  T^nlted  sutas 
kn  of  International  lead- 

llastions  we  can  remain 
off  the  efforts  of  these 
farmers  to  a  depend- 

|rlrulture  and  an  expand- 

id  front. 
ireat  St.  Lawrence  River 
It  Ion  and  power  resour- 
ce development  of  this 
rould  make  seaports  out 
kgo   or   Detroit   so   that 
>f  the  United  States  and 
|y  the  waters  of  the  Orrat 
le  ilfa-^mnf  wheat  aod 
lorthwcst,  or  the  mana- 
lour  central  ^tias,  to  tbs 
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far  comers  of  the  earth.  These  xreasclc  cculd 
bring  back  to  us  cargoaa  at  oil,  lumber,  or  ore 
ao  that  our  own  exhaustible  rwaufom  may 
be  conserved  and  protected. 

The  power  now  going  to  waste  in  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would  provide 
at  low  cost  a  vast  amount  of  additional  en- 
ergy tbat  is  needed  so  t>adly  to  tunx  the 
wheels  of  expanding  industry  and  to  light 
the  farms  and  homes  that  are  either  without 
power  now  or  are  paying  rates  tbat  are  much 
too  high. 

Let  us  develop  also  our  other  great  re- 
■ources — especially  the  Missouri  River  sys- 
tem— thereby  generating  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  power,  holding  back  lloodwaters. 
storing  water  with  which  to  bring  new  life  to 
parched  fields,  protecting  us  against  future 
dtist  bowls,  and  making  greater  water  trans- 
portation faculties  available  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  Natitm. 

We  cannot  tal:e  a  narrow  view  of  these  de- 
velopments and  look  upon  them  purely  in 
terms  of  local  benefits,  ss  they  may  affect  one 
State  or  one  region.  There  are  48  States  in 
our  Union  and  the  welfare  of  each  is  inex- 
tricably linked  with  the  fortunes  of  all. 

We  In  this  country  can  produce  enough  to 
mast  tbe  needs  of  our  increasing  population 
and  our  growing  economy  and  still  Im  able 
to  help  the  more  unfortunate  in  otha  lands. 

Agriculture  must  remain  politically  strong 
if  it  is  to  be  economically  strong. 

Fanners  have  It  witiiin  their  power  to  beat 
down  tbe  attempu  of  ruthless  monopoly 
seekers  wlio  woiiid  control  them. 

The  people  of  America  speak  many  ian- 
giiagia,  but  there  is  one  language  tbat  the 
elected  representatives  of  tbe  people  under- 
stand better  than  all  others  and  that  is  the 
laa8;uage  spoken  by  the  voter  at  the  polls  on 
ejection  dsy. 

Tbe  health  and  happiness  of  every  human 
being  depends  upon  a  bountiful  production 
of  food  and  fiber.  Tbe  farm  program  for  the 
future  la  far  too  Important,  too.  irttal  to  us 
all.  too  ussentUl  to  the  peace  of  tbe  world 
and  tbe  existence  of  mankind  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  selfish  elements  of  society  or  to  be 
tOBsed  into  the  Bkaalstrom  of  partisan  pollUcs. 

Regardlam  of  our  political  beliefs  we  must 
unite  our  efforts  in  going  forward  to  a  richer, 
healthier,  and  more  secure  era  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  for  our  country. 


Pay  lacrcatet  f«r  Federal  Eaplnjeet 

SZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  Moam  bakota 
nf  THE  SKNATX  OP  TRB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  12  (legisiative  daff  of 
Thursday,  December  4) ,  1947 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Riooao  an  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooto, 
as  follows: 

aMBBSa   ST    SBMATOa    LAMCXa.    STATION    WWDC. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  lettor  from  a 
man  in  Baltimore  referring  to  the  Langer- 
Chavea  salary  bill  wtiich  would  grant  a  •1,000 
Increaae  in  pay  to  each  man  and  woman  in 
tbe  Government  service. 

My  correspondent  asked  me  tf  I  were  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  preelection  promises,  and 
whsther  this  bill  was  in  support  of  my 
promiaea.  I  replied  to  my  friend  tbat  I  have 
no  campaign  at  hand  and,  therefore,  it  Is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  campaign 


promises.  I  am  not  running  for  office.  I  still 
have  more  than  5  ytan  before  my  present 
term  expires  and.  therefore,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  touch  of  politics  in  what  I  am 
trying  to  do. 

My  primary  interest  is  to  keep  Government 
emp<oye«6  abreast  of  their  economtr  needs. 
They  are  not  responsitile  for  the  runaway 
prices  and  crazy  economy  in  which  we  are 
living  today.  They  are  merely  trying  to  be 
substantial  dtiaens.  Just  as  you  and  I,  and 
to  discharge  their  obligations  to  their  loved 
ones  and  their  neighbors. 

It  should  be  recalled  at  the  outset  tltat  a 
Government  employee  surrenders  certain  of 
what  are  regarded  as  commonplace  preroga- 
tives of  those  in  other  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation when  they  enter  upon  Government 
employment.  Even  before  the  Congress  in- 
serted no  strike  pronsions  in  appropriations 
acts.  Government  employees  already  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  what  might  have 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  right  to  strike, 
and  as  we  look  across  the  waters  today  and 
notice  the  condition  In  which  some  nations 
find  themselves,  beset  by  one  strike  alter  an- 
other from  the  forces  which  are  In  open 
defiance  of  their  constituted  governments, 
pitting  their  strength  against  the  govern- 
ment authority,  and  in  some  Instances  show- 
ing superior  power  and  force,  we  csnnot 
po68il>iy  underestimate  what  it  means  in  our 
country  to  feel  and  be  secure  against  strikes 
directed  at  tbe  Government. 

Tbe  Government  employee  fmther  Is  re- 
quired to  prove  his  loyalty  to  tils  Govern- 
ment and  here  again,  such  condition  ol  em- 
ployment does  not  obtain  in  private  indus- 
try or  business.  Outside  tbe  Govemmisnt  a 
man  thinks  and  does  very  much  as  be  pleases 
so  far  as  Ideologies  are  concerned,  and  if  they 
are  not  too  obnoxious  to  the  employei,  the 
Individual  carries  on  In  his  own  manner  and 
if  be  desires  to  harbor  disloyal  feelings  there 
are  not  a  great  number  of  laws  which  forbid 
tt. 

And  so,  I  am  pointing  out  a  few  of  the 
limitations  under  which  a  Oovemmen-;  em- 
ployee must  operate,  and  to  which  he  must 
conform — before  we  even  get  Into  the  '«lary 
and  retirement  phase  of  the  discussion  which 
X  plan  to  take  up  tonight. 

My  reaatrch  indicates  that  tl.OOO  is  yet  a 
modest  amount  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  actual  facts.  I  find  that,  all  thlngii  con- 
sidered and  in  line  with  what  has  taken  place 
in  indtistry,  the  Government  employee  should 
receive  approximately  $1,160  and  not  iil.OOO. 
A  very  eubstantlal  brief  can  be  built  on  this 
statement. 

In  order  that  there  be  less  prospect  <3f  the 
salary  legislation,  both  for  those  in  the  postal 
service  and  those  under  the  Classifloatlon 
Act  of  1923,  deteriorating  into  a  discussion  on 
tbe  part  of  thoughtless  persons  who  might 
claim  political  partisanship,  f  invited  Stmator 
Chavse,  our  ranking  minority  member  im  the 
Civil  Service  Committee,  to  Join  me  Li  pre- 
senting these  wholesome  bills.  Senator 
Chavez,  always  a  true  friend  of  the  Govern- 
ment employee,  believing  that  morale  at  all 
times  should  be  promoted,  readily  collabo- 
rated in  this  legislation — and  so  we  can  now 
call  these  bills  the  Langer-Chavez  meiisures. 
Just  as  we  refer  to  the  pending  retirement 
provisions  as  tbe  Langer-Chavez  retiiement 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govemni.ent  is 
giving  substantiaUy  the  same  services  to  its 
people  today  as  it  was  several  years  a§o.  and 
is  being  required  to  operate  with  !«»  per- 
scHinel.  This  means  that  the  remaining  em- 
ployees must  carry  about  the  same:  work 
load  as  they  formerly  did,  but  with  fewer 
persons  to  help  perform  tbe  jobs.  So,  we  are 
requiring  more  of  the  Government  employee 
today  than  we  formerly  did,  and  we  ate  leav- 
ing him  dangling  by  bis  economic  eyebrows 
and  at  tbe  same  time,  there  are  tboM  who 
want  to  know  why  we  should  give  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  any  more  money. 


It  is  true  that  tbe  Congress  has  granted 
two  pay  adjustments  lu  recent  years.  One 
of  these, was  the  first  since  1926  for  tbe  postal 
employees,  and  served  to  correct  some  of  tbe 
maladjustments  so  long  existing. 

Promptly,  the  Government  aboiiabed  over- 
time and  reduced  the  employees  "take-home" 
pay.  At  the  saoM  time,  the  Government 
has  permitted  prices  to  go  sky  high.  This 
simply  means  that  Government  employees 
now  have  to  meet  inflated  costs  with  de- 
flated Incomes.  Ssnator  Chavxz  and  I  are 
merely  trying  to  get  some  degree  of  parity 
in  tbe  Government  service  with  tbat  pre- 
vailing in  industry.  There  has  never  lieen 
a  time  when  this  has  happened.  There  were 
Little  Steel  formulas,  and  there  were  all 
kinds  of  wage  conossslons  during  the  war 
dating  back  to  January  1,  1941,  but  not  for 
the  Goverrunent  employee.  He  was  left  to 
suck  his  thumb  and  wait  imtU  1945  for  be- 
lated relief — out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
bad  taken  place  in  industry. 

And  so,  I  feel  privileged  aiMl  proud  to  have 
this  opportimity  to  do  my  part  to  adjust  the 
Government  pay  scales.  In  some  degree,  and 
in  the  direction  of  sane  discussion. 

You  do  not  bear  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  in  Congress  on  tbe  salary  legis- 
lation. I  can  assure  you  tbat  tbe  atmosphere 
is  heavily  charged  privately  with  discussion 
of  the  need  of  doing  Just  wliat  theee  bills 
call  for. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  retire- 
ment legislation. 

When  an  employee  retires  after  having 
spent  his  worldng  lifetime  with  the  Gk>vem- 
ment.  there  are  but  a  few  remaining  years 
in  his  life.  We  iMoome  concerned,  liowever, 
about  where  tbe  Government  money  Is  com- 
ing from  for  theee  few  years,  although  it  is 
very  little  when  compared  with  the  salary 
that  he  has  received. 

It  would  seem  more  logical  to  do  a  little 
more  worrying  about  our  active  employees. 
They  should  be  fitted  Into  tbe  Jobs  they  like 
best,  given  supervisors  who  sre  well  quali- 
fied and  liave  a  warm  fellowship  feeling  fcr 
their  helpers.  They  should  be  ready  and 
willing  to  utillae  such  improvements  as  em- 
plojrees  in  tbe  lower  levels  are  able  to  sug- 
gest. We  need  tbe  fuUest  informstioo  possi- 
ble from  our  employees  who  Issve  tbe  service 
both  for  retirement  and  other  reasons.  We 
need  to  spot  light  incompetence,  particularly 
in  the  supervisory  levels,  for  it  is  here  that 
costs  can  be  besviest  and  greatest  injury  in- 
flicted on  workers'  careers  not  to  mention  tbe 
damage  done  to  the  Government  service  as  a 
career. 

There  can  be  Uttle  question  tbat  where 
there  Is  a  Job  to  t>e  done  and  a  contented 
group  of  employees  is  doing  It,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  getting  its  money's  worth.  In  a 
pleasant  situation  we  would  expect  a  few  re- 
tirements at  the  earliest  sge  at  wbicb  te- 
tirement  is  permitted. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
disparity  In  retirement  and  survivor  bene- 
fits between  the  civil-service  retirement  and 
tbe  Foreign  Servioe  retirement  systems. 
Under  the  latter  ttie  average  retirement  bene- 
fit is  approximately  $3,000  as  compared  with 
leas  than  one-third  that  amount  for  em- 
ployees who  have  been  retired  under  the 
dvil-aervice  system.  Tbe  average  widows 
beneflts  under  tbe  Foreign  Service  Is  more 
than  20  percent  larger  than  is  now  being 
paid  to  the  dvil -servioe  retired  employees. 
It  is  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the 
widow  will  receive  under  either  8.  837  or 
H.  B.  4127. 

It  is  ^rttnent  at  this  point  to  eaU  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service  system  contribute  5  percent  of 
their  salary  as  compared  vrith  6  percent 
under  the  pending  retirement  bills.  I  do 
not  object  to  tbe  boiefits  under  tbe  Foreign 
Service  plan  but  do  object  to  the  small  and 
Inadequate  retirement  t}encfits  ixnder  the 
civil -service  plan. 
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Tkc  Taft-Hartley  Act 


we  bear 

mothers 
genera  tl(  ns 
must  stt  ind  to  the  rearing  of  future  genera- 
w  aether  the  widows  of  children  are 
public  employees  or  not.  It  Is  com- 
ss  part  of  ths  sMploymsnt 
t^  private  Industry  as  W9il  as  In  gov- 
Conservation  and  development  of 
ths  Nation's  human  resources  needs  to  be 
when  we  think  of  conserving  the 
resources. 
I  am  -ecelvlng  evidence  all  the  time  that 
our  smployees  are  not  able  to  work 
Tet.  they  continue  In 
some  fashion,  because  our  laws  and  rules  tsU 
effect,  thst  If  they  retire  on  dls- 
is  they  may.  they  will  forfeit  their 
reemployment  with  the  Oovernment 


In  the  erent  of  thetr  recovery,  and.  further- 


Ul  check  on  them  annually  to 
make  silre  thst  their  disability  snnulty  Is 
dlacontUtued  If  they  should  recover. 

reasonable  sasumptlon  that  many«f 
are  needlessly  dying  and  their 
Its  left  In  distressing  circumstances 
of  our  numerous  requirements,  re- 
snd  failure  to  take  Into  account 
the  all-lknportant  human  equation. 

Certaltxly.  if  we  live  long  enough  we  will 
rsMli  Ul  I  old-age  stage.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  hould  carry  a  penalty.  I  believe  that 
ment  employee  has  the  same  right  to 
o^-age  as  any  other  of  our  cltlaena. 
I  do  not  think  he 
he  grows  old.  I  feel 
that  sotlie  of  those  In  the  Senate  who  have 
been  of  posing  the  passage  of  the  Langer- 
etirement  bill  likewise  are  opposed 
to  old-ige.  dependent  widows,  and  llttls 
children 

We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  avoW 
rettirnlc  g  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  law 
of  tooth  and  claw  and  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  L  mger-CbaTsa  retirement  bill  will  go 
a  great  (  IMattcs  toward  giving  tis  better  gov- 
to  prove  that  the  expressions 
tlve  Uncle  Sam  will  not  be  lost 
a  humanitarian  return  on  the 
tBTSStmfBt  by  the  Oktremment  and  the  bene- 


id  hl3  dependents  under  the  clvU- 
service  lietlrement  system. 

I  leavB  with  you  a  letter  I  received  re- 
esntly.  uhlch  tells  Its  own  story: 

"My  h  usband  died  almost  3  years  ago  after 
yearn  In  ths  Railway  llall  Service. 
After  hi  I  Uxkg  Ulnsss  and  death.  I  used  every 
cent  I  had  to  pay  hospital  and  burial 
sxpensei . 

**8lnc4  then  I  have  had  a  hard  time  getting 
along.  [  do  have  my  anutll  house  that  my 
husbanc  and  I  both  worked  bard  to  pay  for. 
but  ths  only  income  I  have  now  Is  rant  from 
a  bsdioi  m. 

'If  so  nethlng  dosant  turn  up.  I  will  have 
to  sell  I  ly  home.  I  cannot  work  because  of 
poor  haUth. 

I  ask  you  tf  soma  Ssnaton  are  right  In 
their  o\  tposiuon  to  old  ags  and  In  their 
support]  of  povsrtyt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OP  PIMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Friday.  December  12  (legislative  day  i 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.^iARTIN.  Mr.  President,  on  N< 
vember.l3  last,  at  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  N« 
York  [Mr.  Ivisl  delivered  a  very  appi 
prlate  address  on  the  Taft-Hartley  lai 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  a^ 
dress  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Appenc 
of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addri 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoi 
as  follows: 


ST  T7MmD  artATSs  sXMATOB  xayiNO 

nm   ON   TKX   TArr-HASTLIT    ACT    BXrOSB 

COtTKCIL  OF  BXPtm.ICAM  WOMEN  OF  PKNNS1 
VAMU  ON  THE  AFTEXNOON  OF  THtnUOAT, 

vsansa  >a,  is47,  at  HAaauscac,  pa. 

I  appreciate  greatly  this  opportunity 
speak  to  the  Coiwcll  of  Republican  Wot 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  your  dlstlnguia 
Senstor  and  my  very  good  friend.  Edw« 
MsariN.  enthusiastically  seconded  your  kL 
Inviutlon.  he  specified  that  I  should  s| 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.     I  am  glad  to  do  i 

As  you  know,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  dea 
with  the  subject  of  labor-management  rel 
tlons  and  Is  termed  the  "Labor-Msnaget 
Relations  Act  of   IM7."'     No  single   piece 
legtslstlon   considered   during   the   la 
slon  of  the  Congress  aroused  more  cont 
versy  than  did  this  measure.    Never  to 
knowledge    has   so    Important    a    leglslat 
meastire  been  so  maligned,  misrepresent 
and  misunderstood. 

Many  who  opposed  it  denotmced  It  bltt 
as  a  slsve-labor  law.  On  the  other  hi 
many  felt  that  the  so-called  abuses  of  la 
should  be  curbed,  and  some  of  these 
were  of  the  opinion  that  an  even  more 
tic  measure  was  desirable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  subscrit 
neither  of  these  extreme  views.     Nor 
feel  that  most  of  my  colleagues  who 
for  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
1947  have  shared  these  attitudes.     I  belf 
that  It   Is  our  duty  as  Republicans — yc 
and  mine — thoroughly  to  explain  this  Ic 
latlon,  sponsored  by  a  Republican  Congra 
to  all  the  people  of  your  State  and  my 
and  of  the  Nation  generally. 

The    results    of    a    survey    made    sev« 
months  ago  by  an  Independent  research 
ganizatlon  are  significant.     This  survey 
conducted  among  a  representative  cross 
tlon  of  workers,  both  union  and  nonuz 
to  determine  their  attitude  toward  vart 
provisions  of   the  new   Isbor  law.    In 
with  my  own  experience  with  hundreds 
communications  received   at  my  office, 
majority  of  workers  questioned  were  agall 
thla  new  labor  law. 

But  the  resulU  of  the  polls  taken  In 
survey     produced     an     extraordinary 
striking  anomaly. 

When    the    iinlon    members    were 
whether   they   favored   preventive   m€ 
to  eliminate  Communists  from  holding 
offices.  77  percent  of  them  favored  such 
ventlve  measures. 

When    the    union    members    were 
wither    they    favored    a   requirement 
unkms   make   financial   repcHrts.   85 
Indicated  their  approval. 

Plfty-fotir  percent  of  the  union  memi 
an  opinion  rsgtnsrsd  opposlt 
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those  who  spoke  for  organized  labor.  These 
rsprssentatives  of  labor  resisted  every  effort 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
or  the  Wagner  Act,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called. 
In  any  way  whatsoever. 

Paced  with  this  intolerable  situation.  X 
decided  to,  and  did,  introduce  legislation 
which  I  believed  not  only  would  prevent 
possible  abuses  by  labor,  but  would  bring 
Into  proper  balance  the  delicate  relationship 
between  workers  and  their  employers.  Most 
of  the  legislation  which  I  proposed  was  sub- 
sequently Incorporated  Into  the  Senate  bill 
and  finally  Into  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself. 

This  legislation,  which  I  sponsored,  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  explore  thor- 
oughly into  the  whole  labor-management 
problem.  It  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  and  autonomous  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service.  It  gave  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the 
power  to  enjoin  under  certain  conditions 
secondary  boycotu  and  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. It  set  forth  certain  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  labor  organlratlons  and 
employees. 

The  bin  passed  by  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives was  quite  different  from  that  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Subsequently  in  conference 
committee  the  final  legislation.  In  the  form 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1M7.  was  agreed  to.  This  final  bill  followed 
closely  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  bill. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  clear  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  misrepresentation 
and  misunderstanding  where  I  myself  am 
concerned.  I  have  been  accused  by  some  who 
are  hostile  to  the  act  of  making  an  about 
face  on  this  labor  legislation.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  genuine  collective  bargaining  without 
new  legislation.  But  the  heavy  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  at  the  hearings  showed  be- 
yond question  that  my  hope  was  in  vain. 
I  became  convinced  that  without  COTrectlve 
legislation  real  collective  bargaining  would 
Bdwr  have  a  chance. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  original 
Senate  bill,  to  which  I  was  vigorously  op- 
■  posed,  were  offered  from  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  one  of  these  amendments  pre- 
vailed, and  this  particular  amendment  was 
adjusted  In  conference  committee  to  meet 
my  chief  objections.  Furthermore,  the  final 
conference  bill,  which  Is  now  the  law,  con- 
tained none  of  the  objectionable  features 
which  I  opposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
My  position  regarding  this  legislation  has 
been  consistent  throughout. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  proved  that  a 
new  law  was  vitally  necessary.  On  several 
occasions  at  these  hearings  I  so  expressed 
myself  vocally,  and  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings  bears  me  out.  Throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  I  was  striv- 
ing to  exert  all  the  influence  I  possessed  to 
the  end  that  the  final  legislative  product 
would  be  as  equitable  as  sound,  and  as  sat- 
isfactory as  possible.  I  believe  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  although  not  perfect.  In 
large  measure  meets  the  specifications  which 
I  laid  down  for  my  personal  guide  and  chart. 
Perfect  legislation  In  dealing  with  the  re- 
lationship between  workers  and  employers 
Is  virtually  Impossible  of  realization  at  any 
time.  The  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions Is  dynamic  and  constantly  changing. 
Mew  techniques  and  new  procedures  are  al- 
ways appearing.  The  best  we  can  do  at  any 
one  time  in  dealing  with  this  subject  through 
legislation  la  to  strive  for  perfection  and  be 
satisfied  If  we  arrive  scKnewhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  goal  of  perfection.  Most  definitely 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  meeto  these  require- 
ments. 

Experience  is  already  demonstrating  that 
this  new  law,  far  from  being  a  slave-labor 
law  Is  actually  a  worker-emancipation  act. 
Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  people  are  recognls- 
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Ing  more  and  more  that  in  otir  efforta  to 
correct  auch  abuses  as  existed  and  to  bring 
into  proper  balance  the  relationship  l>etW':!en 
labor  and  management,  the  Congress  went 
far  enough  in  pasa^g  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Actually  this  act  should  contribute  substan- 
tially to  sound  employer -employee  relation- 
ships. 

To  understand  fully  the  need  for  the  i.ew 
labor  law  and  the  place  which  It  occupi&i  In 
our  economy.  It  Is  necessary  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Its  historical  background. 
This  law,  as  many  of  you  know,  did  not  sud- 
denly materialize  out  of  space.  Rather  It 
Is  the  product  of  evolution  in  the  field,  of 
labor-management  relations. 

The  so-called  Wagner  or  National  Lf.bor 
Relations  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1935  and 
declared  constitutional  In  1937,  had  l:>een 
needed  to  meet  an  unbalanced  relation.shlp 
between  workers  and  employers  existing  In 
the  years  prior  to  that  time.  In  order  to 
remove  the  previous  unbalance,  an  act 
weighted  on  the  side  of  labor  was  urgently 
required.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
accomplished  this  purpose. 

With  the  Improved  condition  of  labor  and 
the  vastly  increased  power  of  labor  which 
resulted  from  the  enactment  of  the  1935  law. 
the  relationship  between  management  and 
labor  once  more  became  unbalanced — this 
time  in  the  opposite  direction.  Inequality 
of  bargaining  power  where  labor  was  &\  the 
mercy  of  management  was  replaced  by  in- 
equality of  bargaining  power  where  manage- 
ment was  at  the  mercy  of  labor.  This  Litter 
unbalance  was  Just  as  harmful  to  our  Amer- 
ican economy  as  was  the  earlier  tmbalunce. 
Consequently  our  task  was  to  make  the  ad- 
justment necessary  to  bring  about  equality 
In  the  law  between  employers  and  employees. 
This,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  those  who  supported  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  and  this  Is  what  the  new  act,  Is  Intended 
to  do. 

Another  objective  of  those  supporting  this 
legislation  was  to  assure  to  the  Individual 
workera  their  full  rights  as  American  citizens, 
not  only  where  management  is  concerned, 
but  where  their  own  labor  leaders  are  con- 
cerned. The  act  of  1935  liad  guaranteed 
these  rights  with  respect  to  management. 
The  act  of  1947  has  merely  extended  these 
rights  to  protect  the  Individual  worker  in 
all  his  relationships  and  activities  connected 
with  his  Job. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  law  makes  many  ad- 
justments In  the  labor-management  field, 
but  I  am  sure  that — properly  interpreted  and 
administered — these  adjustments  will  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  employees  of  this 
country  and  will  bring  about  ultimately  a 
more  harmonious  relationship  between  them 
and  management. 

Provisions  such  as  those  subjecting  unions 
to  liability  for  breach  of  contract  or  requir- 
ing unions  to  submit  financial  and  other 
statements  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  pro- 
hibiting unions  from  engaging  In  costly 
Jurisdictional  strikes  and  secondary  boycotts 
should  result  In  greater  mutual  responsibility 
among  workers  and  employers,  and  thlt  Im- 
proved condition  should  contribute  both  to 
Increased  happiness  among  them  and  t<j  in- 
creased efficiency  and  production. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  contrary  to  what  .some 
allege,  the  Individual  worker  has  not  been 
deprived  of  the  gains  made  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935.  No  l>aslc 
concept  has  been  deleted.  Employees  are 
still  guaranteed  the  right  given  to  them  in 
that  act  to  form  labor  unions  and  to  'bar- 
gain collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing."  The  employer  la  still 
obliged  to  bargain  with  wliatever  union  is 
the  valid  representative  of  his  employees. 
Furthermore,  the  provisions  prohibiting  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  employers  havo  not 
been  removed  or  even  changed  in  the  1947 
act.  All  of  these  ftmdamental  achlevetaents 
in  labor's  progress  stand  unimpaired. 


In  addition  to  preserving  the  rights  guar- 
anteed in  the  1935  act.  the  individual  work- 
er— as  I  have  stated — Is  given  additional  pro- 
tection In  the  new  law  by  provisions  against 
arbitrary  or  coercive  action  by  union  leader- 
ship. It  Is  no  longer  necessary,  for  example. 
That  he  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union  In  order 
to  obtain  employment.  Outlawing  the  closed 
shop  removed  this  necessity. 

Once  the  Job  Is  his,  however,  an  employes 
must  Join  a  union  if  a  union  shop  has  been 
esublished  by  contract  with  the  employer. 
But  such  a  shop  can  no  longer  be  impossd 
upon  employees  by  a  minority  among  them 
because  the  law  now  requires  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  employees  of  an  employer — not  Just 
a  majority  of  those  employees  who  happen  to 
vote — must  vote  In  favor  of  a  union  shop. 

The  employee  is  further  protected  not  only 
from  coercion  by  employers  as  guaranteed  by 
the  1935  act,  but  also  from  coercion  by  a 
labor  union  seeking  to  enroll  employees  for 
bargaining  purposes.  Furthermore,  under 
the  new  law,  a  worker  cannot  be  summarily 
deprived  of  his  Job  by  dismissal  from  the 
imton  except  for  nonpayment  of  dues,  and 
he  Is  thus  protected  against  prejudice  or  un- 
warranted action  by  union  leadership. 

The  requirement  that,  before  a  union  may 
have  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing its  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law. 
each  union  officer  must  file  an  affidavit  stat- 
ing thst  he  "does  not  believe  in,  and  Is  not 
a  member  of  or  supports  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  or 
by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods" 
has — to  my  mind — received  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  provision  should  assist  Individual  union 
members  In  ridding  themselves  of  known 
communistic  domination.  Whenever  an 
official  of  a  union  refuses  to  sign  and  file  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  the 
required  affidavit,  the  membership  should 
have  the  right  to  replace  him  with  someone 
else  who  will  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
union  members. 

One  feature  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
has  received  comparatively  little  attention  Is 
that  portion  establlslilng  a  new  and  Inde- 
pendent mediation  and  conciliation  service 
in  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  past,  the 
chief  role  of  mediation  as  It  pertains  to  labor* 
management  relations  has  been  to  endeavor 
to  eliminate  disputes  between  workers  and 
employers  after  they  have  arisen.  Under  the 
1947  act,  a  new  and  equally  Important  func- 
tion of  mediation  and  conciliation  is  to  be 
the  prevention  of  disputes  which,  without 
such  preventive  effort,  would  be  apt  to  arise. 
Thus,  tmder  the  new  law  Just  as  much  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  prevention  as  to  cure 
and  this  change  In  policy  and  approach 
should  be  most  effective  In  reducing  the 
number  of  labor-management  controversies. 
At  this  point  I  would  direct  yotir  attention 
to  an  additional  feature  of  that  portion  of 
the  act  establishing  the  new  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  which  I  feel 
has  not  received  the  attention  or  explana- 
tion It  merits.  This  Is  the  provision  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Labor- 
Management  Panel  consisting  of  12  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Of  these 
members  six  aVe  to  be  selected  from  persons 
outstanding  In  the  field  of  management  and 
six  are  to  be  chosen  from  persons  outstand- 
ing In  the  field  of  labor.  The  specific  duty  of 
this  panel  Is  to  advise  on  the  svoldsmce  of 
Indtistrlal  controversies  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  mediation  and  voluntary  adjust- 
ment should  be  administered,  particularly 
with  reference  to  controversies  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  cotmtry.  Thus,  In- 
stead of  government  regimentation  of  labor 
and  management,  there  is  created  machinery 
whereby  the  leaders  of  these  two  great  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are  to  advise  and  con- 
fer with  Government,  to  the  end  that  frss 
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.  Dtemmber  i§,  1H7 

of  Wisconsin.  Mx.  Chair- 
nmny  Members  of  the  House 
bave  b  sen  surprised  to  lenm  that  the 
blU  H.   i.  4604.  now  under  consideration. 


Is  primarily  a  bill  to  rehablUUte  the 
ropean  economies  of  France.  Austria, 
Italy.  The  public  also  by  now  mi 
Iraow  that  its  chief  objective  is  not 
relief  of  hungry  and  cold  people  In 
rope.  So  there  may  be  no  mistake 
to  what  our  dollars  will  be  spent  for.  I 
am  including  the  following  tables 
milled  by  the  State  Department  for 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Porel 
Affairs  while  it  was  preparing  the  pr 
ent  bill.  These  tables  indicate  the  si 
ciflc  categories  of  commodities  to  be  si 
plied  to  Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy: 

AiufTia 

Pood  tie.  000. 


OotJihn  and  ahoea.^.^.. 

PetndMMfi  products . 

Spar*    paru    for    agricultural 


Industrial  materials: 

1.  Spare     parts     for     other 

machinery   . 

a.  ChemkiaU 

S.  MonfartiNis     metals     and 
■Mtal   products .. 


2.000. 
1.000.( 

1.000.1 


a.ooo.( 

4.500.1 
4.500.1 


rraaoe 
Food  ; 

Pats  and  oils ...... 

Petroleum  products 

Pood  lasporta  for  French  aone 

ffsientlal  supplies  for  French 
overseas  areas 

Imports  at  Industrial  materlala 

Service  of  foreign  debt 

Payment  to  Belgium  on  com- 
mercial account 

Payment  to  BrasU  on  commer- 
cial   accQunt 

Additional  contribution  to  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.. 

Admlnlatrative  and  other  ax- 
pendlturea . ..^ .... 


/taiy 

Cereala .... . — 

Coal    

Petroleum  suppUsa .. 

Cotton  and  other  tertlla  flbwa. 
Raw  materlala  for  chaaletf  In- 
dustry   . ._ 

Rubber  and  carbon  black .... 

Industrud  fata  and  oils . 

Hides  and  leather 

Ferrous  metala ............ 

Nonferroua  metala.— .... 

Minerals    

Lumber   ... 

Other  induatrlal  materlala 

Other  foodstufls....i»......^ 


31. 000.  ( 

•SO.  000. 

la.ooo. 
as.ooo. 

IS.  000.  ( 
S3,  000.  ( 

sa.ooo.i 

26.  000. 1 
17. 000. 1 
S.OOC.I 
10. 000.  ( 
10.000. 

sas.ooo.i 

•35.000. 
IS.  000.  < 
13.000. 
15. 000. 1 

10.  300. 1 
«.  100.1 
1.300.1 
4.000.( 

11.000.1 
9.400.1 
1.000.( 
7.  too,  I 

18.600.1 
«.000.( 

150,000.1 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  look  at  the  Items 
the  above  tables  reveals  that  only  a 
of  them  go  to  "aUeriate  conditions 
hunger  and  cold,"  as  alleged  in  the 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  must 
said  that  the  bill  provides,  in  addll 
that  it  is  to  "prevent  serious  econc 
retrogression."  Thus,  the  Committee 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  forthright 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
country  In  setting  forth  its  objectlt 
Government  propaganda,  on  the 
hand,  deceived  the  public  into  beli< 
that  it  was  strictly  for  the  pun 
^T*l1*^  people  in  Europe  who  are  hi 
gry  and  cold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  not  whoUj  I 
my  liking.    I  attempted  to  cut  $90J 
000  from  it.  although  a  deeper  cut 
have  been  justified.    Further,  I  voted 
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REMARKS 
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iber  4),  1947 

President,  a  few 
red  in  the  Boston 

Itorial  paying  trib- 
Ithe  senior  Senator 

[Mr.  Saltonstau.]. 
sent  that  the  edi- 

le  Appendix  of  the 

lection,  the  editorial 
Inted  In  the  Rbcoso, 

Ltonstall 
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lor  from  ISM  through 
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who  lived  up  to 

»na  of  the  name.    Bla 

Ithe  head  of  the  SUte 

Id  fair  dealing  In  the 

oiBce    to    replace    the 

the  Immediate  years 

aa  now,  spoke  loud- 


it  enough  of  him  to 
toga  by  an  electoral 
rhelmlngly  Democratic  . 
November  7, 1»44.  that  ] 
John   S.   Hurley,    and 
Beaooo  Bill,  the  Bay 
kltonstall  to  the  Ita- 
beat  showing  of  any 
itry.    Thti  State  gave 
[than  4(10.000.    In  Boa- 
;  his  South  Boston  face 
ha    ran    better    than 
ematorlal    successor, 
ranklln  O.  Roosevelt, 
it -tribute  to  accom- 
le  fanfare.    OuUlder* 
kotably  the  late  Wen- 
red  him  to  Dewey  as 
imlnee  In  1044. 

Massachusetts  takes 

pride  In  the  Salton- 

and  considered  lib- 

kat  lacks  the  youthful 

|Xx)ocx.  or  the  ubiqui- 

KTiM,  or  neighboring 

:buaetta.  to  her  good 
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baste.    Other  regions 

recognise  him  with 

ts  up  the  Wlllkle  dlag- 
«STaLL  as  an  outstand- 

race  for  OOP  Preslden- 
of  10  leading  figures 
>vemment  problems — 

LTONRALL  IS  On 

le  does  not  compile  bla 

?r  Governor  Stassoi  In 

>mpUQs  them  for  him. 

3le.  empbasla  falls  on 

in  a  firm  bipartisan 

ricuon    that    a   peopto, 

bpe  uf  freedom  and  de- 
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mocracT.  choose  them  without  hesitation  In 
preference  to  communism.  In  education  he 
holds  for  local  autonomy  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  any  Federal  aid  be  no  invitation  to 
Interference  or  dictation  from  Washington. 
Massachusetts  looks  back  on  Saltonstall 
with  affection  and  looks  on  him  now  with  re- 
spect. In  no  sense  does  the  State  make  him 
a  "prophet  without  honor."  but  there  Is  basis 
for  the  feeling  that  his  popularity  grows 
faster  throughout  the  Nation  than  we  here 
In  Massachusetts  realize.  The  publication  of 
Look's  interpretation  possibly  can  give  us  a 
new  look  at  the  potentialities  of  a  consist- 
ently high-grade  public  servant  whose  good 
qualities  we  admit.  We  must  not  merely 
take  them  for  granted.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  pride  that  he  seems  to  captivate  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  he  goes. 


Repert  to  the  People:  Part  5 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  fifth 
report  to  the  people,  broadcast  on  the 
30th  of  September  from  Station  KGKL, 
at  San  Angelo,  Tex.  This  broadca.;t  fol- 
lows four  which  have  been  previously 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  few  days  ago  I  waa  reading  an  article 
by  a  noted  economist  who  for  a  good  many 
years  has  lieen  rather  close  to  the  pwwers 
that  be  in  otir  Capital  City  of  Washlngon. 
He  had  made  a  trip  around  over  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  one 
thing  he  states  which  Impressed  him  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  farmers,  lawyers,  doctors,  mer- 
chants, day  lalxirers.  or  bankers,  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  Just  what  the  condition 
of  the  country  actually  was — everybody  was 
muddled  in  his  thinlLlng. 

Well.  now.  friends,  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  average  American  citizen 
Is  muddled  in  his  thinking  at  this  time.  I 
say  to  you  as  one  who  has  l>een  in  Washing- 
ton for  a  good  many  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  that  the  wonder 
to  me  is  not  that  the  people  are  muddled, 
but  I  am  surprised  that  the  people  are  able 
to  think  at  all. 

There  Is  something  very  significant,  how- 
ever, about  all  this.  I  think  you  will  recall 
that  prior  to  the  time  we  entered  the  last 
World  War  and  during  the  time  we  were 
engaged  in  the  war,  I  said  in  a  nimil>er  of 
■pearhrn  which  I  made  in  various  sections  of 
Texas  and  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  that  I  thought  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration in  Washington  was  deliberately 
undertaking  to  confuse  the  thinking  of  the 
people:  that  I  thought  they  were  deliberately 
attempting  to  present  so  many  Issues  to  the 
people  that,  finally,  the  people  would  give  up 
In  despair  and  say,  "Let  the  Government  do 
It."  I  believed  that  then,  and  I  believe  it 
now. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  one  fact 
and  that  is  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  proved  that  they  are  not  as  eeelly 
tooled  as  the  polltletans  thought  ther^nmld 


be,  they  do  not  swallow  all  of  the  propaganda 
that  is  peddled  by  these  "red"  and  '•pink" 
Government  agencies. 

You  all  recall  that  while  the  war  was  going 
on  almost  every  day  long  interviews  were 
given  out  by  various  department  heads  In 
Washington  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Just 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  country 
would  enter  into  a  depression.  Jobs  would 
not  l>e  available,,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Government  should  move  and  move  immedi- 
ately to  appropriate  vast  sums  of  money  to 
build  up  great  Government  agencies  through- 
out the  Nation  that  would  be  ready  just  aa 
soon  as  the  war  was  over  to  l>egin  to  look 
after  the  millions  of  people  who  would  then 
be  unemployed. 

Now.  being  as  I  was  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  situation  I  was  able  from  my  ]}lace 
in  the  United  States  Senate  to  see  and  to 
realize  that  there  was  just  one  thing  back 
of  all  this  propaganda  and  that  was  to  create 
an  excuse  to  build  some  more  Governraent 
agencies  and  to  pour  out  some  more  patron- 
age. I  realized  that  these  prophets  of  doom 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  akcut. 
Z  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States  .<3en- 
ate  that  American  Industry  would  picl<:  up 
Its  burden  and  it  would  move  succea&ixilly 
to  provide  goods  and  to  provide  Jobs  li  the 
Government  would  Just  relieve  industry  irom 
the  tremendously  burdensome  taxes  which 
they  had  piled  up  during  the  war  and  if  they 
would  relieve  Indtistry  from  all  the  red  tape 
and  governmental  regulations  which  had 
been  tied  around  industry's  neck  while  we 
were  engaged  in  the  war. 

Experience  has  proved  that  I  was  right 
in  my  conclusions  then  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  am  right  in  the  conclusions  which  I 
hold  now.  Employment  In  the  United  Slates 
is  higher  now  than  it  has  ever  been.  In- 
dustry is  moving  aggressively  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  but  this  situation 
cannot  go  on  forever  unless  industry  is  re- 
lieved from  these  wartime  taxes  which  -„ake 
away  from  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
from  business  in  this  covmtry  a  large  portion 
of  what  they  earn. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
oceans  of  publicity  that  has  appeared  in  the 
press  pointing  out  how  the  cost  of  food  and 
the  commodities  which  enter  Into  the  mak- 
ing of  food  has  Increased.  Day  after  day, 
these  propaganda  bureaus  are  trying  to 
hammer  into  the  heads  of  the  American 
people  the  idea  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up  mainly  for  two  reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  the  farmers,  the  ranch- 
men, the  dalnrmen,  and  the  fruit  growers 
and  poultry  producers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  profiteering  and  they  are, 
therefore,  increasing  the  price  of  food.  An- 
other theory  they  advance  Is  that  Industry 
generally  throughout  the  country  is  without 
any  good  cause  unnecessarily  advancing  the 
price  of  things  which  our  cltlacns  must  buy 
In  order  that  they  may  live  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  comfort.  Pirst,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  somewhat  in  detail  about  our  agricul- 
tural situation.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  propaganda  that  is  being  peddled  now 
with  the  hope  that  they  can  use  It  to  form 
a  basis  for  making  the  farmers,  the  ranch- 
men and  the  fruit  growers  the  goat,  and  say 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  have  done  the 
profiteertng,  they  are  the  ones  who  must  re- 
duce the  cost  of  raw  materials  so  that  liv- 
ing costs  will  not  go  too  high. 

There  Is  one  thing  peculiar  about  the 
Communist  philosophy  and  that  is,  they 
have  a  particular  philosophy  to  fit  any  oc- 
casion. There  Is  Just  one  thin^  that  is  con- 
sistent In  the  Communist  philosophy  and 
that  is,  whatever  they  advocate  always  has 
one  objective  and  that  Is  to  put  more  people 
on  the  Government  pay  roll  and  to  give  more 
power  to  the  Government  and  leave  the  peo- 
ple with  less  power.  The  whole  Communist 
philosophy  is  a  philos<q>hy  tmllt  around  the 
Idea  that  the  indirldQid  exists  for  the  state. 


It  is  absolutely  opposite  .to  the  phlloaophy 
of  democracy,  which  says  that  the  state 
exists  for  the  good  of  the  individual. 

These  Reds  and  Pinks  started  out  during 
the  war  period  as  outstanding  champions  and 
advocates  of  paying  subsidies  for  agrlcultiu*al 
production.  I  opposed  all  these  subsidies  and 
I  stated  then  that  what  we  should  do  was  to 
allow  the  price  of  commodities  to  go  up  so 
that  the  market  price  would  reflect  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
farmers  and  ranchmen  of  this  Nation.  But 
these  parlor-pink  boys  did  not  like  this  phi- 
losophy, in  fact,  it  was  not  a  popular  philoso- 
phy with  any  of  the  New  Deal  bunch.  If  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  feed  and  the  cost 
of  production  warranted  a  price  of  63  cents 
a  pound  for  butter,  they  were  not  willing  to 
let  the  price  of  butter  go  up  from  40  to  60 
cents  a  potmd.  They  went  on  the  theory 
that  what  we  should  do  was  to  sell  butter  for 
40  cents  a  pound  and  take  money  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket  and  pay  a  subsidy  to  the 
farmer  of  20  cents  a  pound. 

Now  this  was  wrong,  first,  because  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men  who  woriced  In  our  war 
plants  and  our  factories  had  gone  up  tremen- 
dously. There  waa  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  Government  should  tax  all  of  our  people, 
including  the  farmers,  to  raise  money,  put 
In  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  farmers  a  sut>- 
sidy  to  produce  butter.  The  logical  thing  to 
do  was  to  let  the  price  of  butter  reach  the 
level  where  the  dairyman  could  earn  a  fair 
profit  for  producing  It,  a  price  for  which  he 
could  afford  to  sell  butter  and  still  have  some- 
thing for  his  labor.  The  theory  of  the  New 
Deal,  however,  was  that  by  approaching  It 
from  the  other  standpoint  they  were  putting 
millions  of  farmers  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Government  pay  roll,  sending  them  regu- 
larly subsidy  checks  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  the  farmers  t>elieve  that  the 
Government  down  in  Washington  was  the 
farmer's  friend  and.  therefore,  the  farmer 
should  vote  to  keep  them  there. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  realized  then 
the  danger  of  this  situation  from  the  view- 
point of  the  farmer  himself.  I  knew  the 
time  was  going  to  come  when  the  war  would 
be  over  and  with  an  enormous  public  debt 
piled  up  and  with  the  cost  of  living  exceed- 
ingly high,  there  would  be  a  violent  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures.  I  thought  then, 
and  experience  has  proved  I  was  right,  that 
unless  this  situation  was  corrected  while  the 
war  was  actually  in  progress  and  unless  prices 
to  the  farmer  were  allowed  to  reach  a  level 
where  he  could  afford  to  produce  these  com- 
modities and  still  earn  a  profit,  he  might  find 
himself  in  a  position  where  when  the  sub- 
sidy was  withdrawn  he  would  have  great 
diffictUty  In  securing  a  sufficient  Increase  in 
price  to  make  up  the  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained when  he  lost  the  Government  subsidy 
for  production. 

Every  farmer  In  the  country  knows  now 
that  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Every  farmer  In  the  cotintry  knows  now 
that  the  only  hope  of  agriculture  to  continue 
to  secure  a  fair  price  for  the  commodities 
produced  is  to  get  the  market  price  of  these 
commodities  set  on  a  basis  that  the  farmer, 
the  ranchman,  the  dairyman,  and  the  fruit 
grower  can  afford  to  produce  them  vrlthout 
any  subsidy  check  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

These  New  Deal  politicians  like  to  mall 
out  subsidy  checks.  They  like  to  use  this  as 
an  argument  to  the  farming  class  of  people 
that  the  Government  is  doing  great  work  for 
you  and,  therefore,  you  should  vote  to  keep 
us  In  power. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  CocununlitB 
philosophy,  which  is  the  philosophy  theae 
reds  and  parlor-pinlu  are  now  advocating, 
and  it  is  the  phlIos<^>hy  which  controlled 
moet  of  our  Government  departments  dvrteg 
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entirely  acceptable  to  Mr.  Stalin  and  to  Soviet       that   made  decisions   and  determined  poll-       The  strength  of  America  depends  on  having 
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tiM  war  pcrkid.  to  to  1mv«  th«  kind  of  sov« 
«mn«i'  •!  phlloaopby  that  can  be  changed 
to  wami  «»«tj>  situation,  but  itlll  be  con> 
•MmM  1  B  Mag  one  thing  and  that  la.  put- 
ting mo  <e  folki  OB  the  Vaderal  pay  roll  and 
creating  man  ^Hteral  )ota.  Thoae  who  think 
along  tfieae  itnea  and  thoae  who  tbou^t 
d\irlng  the  war  perkMl  aee  In 
of  keeping  the  awnig^  American 
B  tiM  poilttOB  of  bataig  a  slave  to 
■iiiMeiil  Thflf  bope  to  keep  blm 
there  b|  the  simple  proceaa  of  not  allowing 
him  to  icet  In  a  free  open  market  what  he 
Is  probi  biy  worth,  but  rather  for  the  Oot- 
id artificially  eet  the  price  and  ttea 
V  I  tiM  difference  with  a  subaldy  fsy- 
tf  they  can  do  this,  it  la  eaay  to  show 
my  period  we  may  have  abead  of  ua 
Oovemiirnt  bureaus  will  grow  and  GoTem- 
ment  e  nployees  will  Increaae  and  FMeral 
tasea  w  D  not  be  reduced. 

TO  tte  extent  that  the  money  spent  by 
these  d<  partmenU  In  Washington  for  pub- 
licity m  ly  create  In  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  Idea  that  the  farmers  and 
ranchm<  n  are  proflteertng.  to  the  extent  that 
tbey  ar^  able  to  create  the  Idea  that  thoae 
m  agrlctilture  are  receiving  such  a 
that  they  can  afford  to  have  It 
to  that  extent  they  wUl  be  able  to 
create  1*  the  mind  of  the  average  man  that 
the  Oovsrnment  to  the  only  agency  to  whom 
look  for  protection, 
to  begin  with,  the  prleea  of  agrlctil- 
tival  onoruBOdltlea  In  this  country,  things 
that  th(  •  farmers,  the  ranchmen,  fruit  grow- 
ers. sn<l  poultry  raisers  produce  are  not  too 
htvh.  Vm  Met  la  that  they  are  loo  lofw.  The 
trouble  li  that  tbt  American  people  for  years 
hatre  be  n  accustomed  to  buying  products  of 
the  farm  at  about  half  of  what  they  were 
worth.  I  Ad  they  have  done  It  so  long  tbey 
hare  got  icn  In  the  habit  of  It. 

X  say  1  o  you  that  farmlag  la.  and  should  be. 
an  hone  rable  pioCaailon.  Work  on  a  farm  la 
an  hon  irable  Job.  Work  In  a  dairy  la  an 
hoxMrat  le  Job.  Ralalng  poultry  la  an  hon- 
orable jjb.  All  people  who  are  engaged  In 
any  ani  all  phaaM  oC  agriculture  certainly 
have  a  Ight  to  demand  and  to  expect  that 
If  they  eork  and  If  they  produce  then  their 
•ompeni  ation  for  what  they  do  and  tor  what 
tbey  prtduce  and  what  they  aM  Should  be 
priced  a  ;  a  figure  which  wUl  enable  those  peo- 
ple «ig)  fed  In  these  pursuits  to  earn  on  a 
of  vhat  other  people  earn  In  other  Unea 


thinga. 


Ttoo  t  Md  In  the  preas  and  hear  over  the 
radio  mt  ny  long  stortea  about  how  much  the 
price  of  cotton  haa  tncreaasd.  how  much  the 
of  eom  haa  Increaaed.  how  much  the 
price  of  fruit  has  increaaed,  how  much  the 
price  of  milk  baa  Increaaed.  and  how  much 
Um  pttBf  ct  bnttv  haa  IncraMod.  how  much 
•  taMvaaaad — tbaaa  atatementa  are 
Tbeae  pricea  have  tacreaaed,  but 
blhg  elae  la  eqtially  true,  and  these 
la  a  rule,  are  never  mentioned  In 
pfopagmnda  storiee — it  simply  coata 
for  the  farmer,  the  ranchman,  the 
•ad  the  poultryman  to  prodoce 
than  It  haa  ever  eoat  before  hi 
of  tbaooontry 
eismpenasMoB  being  paid  to  people  in 
i<  ultural  pursuiu  Is  now  about  88  per- 
esfit  hlf  her  than  It  waa  prior  to  the  World 
IfM  fanner  haa  to  compete  with  all 
for  labor.  The  tooU  a  farmer 
operate  hla  farm  are  made  of  steel 
■uuiufacttired.  and 
increaaed  price. 
that  when  a  fanner  btiys  a  cultl- 
traetor.  or  any  other  farm  Implement 
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today  tlte  price  he  moat  pay  la  more  than 
doubia  |rhat  he  paid  prior  to  the  war.  He 
'  more  than  twice  aa  much  for  practi- 
cally evi^rythlBg  It  takeo  to  operata  tba  farm. 
It  lofleiUy  tolkms  thai  tba  teat  tbiag  tba 
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man  encaged  In   any  of  theee  agrlcuitt 
pursuits  muat  do  Is  to  secure  a  sufDclent 
crease  In  price  to  cover  the  Increased 
of  production.     He  haa  got  to  do  that 
he  Increaaea  the  profit  he  makea  one  all 
cent. 

The  farmer  operating  under  eondit 
which  he  operated  In  199B  could  make 
more  net  profit  selling  wheat  at  a  doUi 
bushel  than  he  mabM  now. selling  it  at 
dollars  and  a  half  a  borti^.  But  these  pr 
ganda  artists  who  are  constantly  tal 
about  what  a  great  percentage  the 
Income  of  farmers  haa  increased.  compl« 
Ignora  one  thing  and  that  la.  they  ignore 
qfoastkn  of  what  it  lacraastd  from. 

The  fact  of  the  bwlnass  Is  that  agrlrult 
In  thla  country  whan  we  uttered  the  Wc 
War   was   operating   on   a   starvation    ba 
Yea.  It  la  true  there  haa  been  a  trem'-^f 
increase  In  what  the  fanner  gets  for  hi 
uct  now  and  what  he  could  get  for  !' 
to  the  war.  but  let's  Inquire  Into  that  sit 
tkn  a  little  further.    And  what  I  am 
to  say  to  you  new  Is  not  my  cplnloo  but 
is   based   on    figures   of   the   United    Stat 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Do  you  know  what  the  per  captt.\  fi 
Income  was  back  in  1039  Just  belcre 
started  our  last  war  preparations?  Well.] 
win  tell  you  what  It  waa.  The  average 
capita  Income  on  the  farm  In  that  year 
•178.  Now  after  the  farmers  of  this  coual 
have  had  all  of  thla  vast  Increaae  whtch 
read  about  In  the  papers,  do  you  know  w| 
the  per  capita  Income  In  the  United  8ta4 
of  the  people  who  live  on  the  farm  hi 
creased  to? 
flgvu-sa  of  the 

Agriculture.  I  am  giving  them  for  th< 
yestr  these  flgxircs  are  available  and  they 
that  the  per  capita  Income  on  the  farm 
inoraaaad  to  $£85. 

Now.  of  course,  thla  was  a  tremendo\)s 
ccntaga  tearaaae.  to  Incrsass  from  lilt 
capita  la  IMS  to  8686  par  caplU  at  tba 
ginning  of  1M8.  but  let's  see  how  that 
pares  with  the  earnings  of  people  In 
agricultural  pursuits.    Well,  folks,  here 
the  facta  and  again  I  am  giving  you  the 
uraa  from  the  United  SUtes  Department 
Agriculture.    The  per  capita  income  of 
avaraga  aaan  on  the  farm  at  the  beginning] 
19M.  which   la  the  latest  year  we   can 
ooaaparatlve   Nation-wide    figurea.    wa^ 
than  one-half  the  par  capita  Income  of 
pie  engaged  In  nonagricultural  (troduct 
So  I  say  to  you  that  thla  country   fac 
grave  emergency  at  this  tlma  aspactally 
the  New  Deal  Democrsts  In  powar  becai 
they  ara  definitely  ooounltted  to  do 
thing  legal  or  lUeipa  to  hold  the  big 
controlled  left-wing  city  vote  In  line, 
you  will   hear  them  preaching   from 
housetop  sbout  how  fortunate  the  fi 
of  this  country  are  now  and  they  will  ba 
by  leaving  the  Inference  that  for  the 
of  tba  country  the  farmers  otight  to  be  r« 
to  reduce  their  pricea  ao  they  can  ft 
the  eommodltlea  to  tha  folks  who  are  Hi 
la  the  dttea  and  whoaa  votea  the  New 
Is  especially  after,  at  a  lower  price. 

Wall.  now.  I  do  not  have  any  objectloo  j 
thaas  New  Deal  politicians  playing  all 
polltica  they  want  to.  by  ualng  all  the 
ganda  they  want  to.  but  I  do  propoaa 
go  around  over  thia  State  to  give  a  few 
blooded  facta  and  the  unvamlahed  facU 
that  the  avsrags  per  capita  Income  of 
man  working  on  the  farm  la  TUas  today 
throughout  the  United  Btatai  today  la 
than  one-half  of  what  It  la  for  those 
Ing  In  other  Unea  of  endeavor.     And  I 
to  you  that  the  price  of  farm  conunodltlea  i 
only  muat  not  be  brotight  down,  but  It 
be  brought  up  and  we  mtist  continue  to  i 
tmtu  tha  sama  sOort  put  for'h 
wiu  ylaM  tba  Masa  returu 
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entirely  acceptable  to  Mr.  Stalin  and  to  Soviet 
Russia.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement?  The  President 
of  the  United  States  and  our  top-flight  ad- 
visers In  foreign  affairs  held  conferences  at 
Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam,  at  which  they 
were  laying  the  basis  for  a  treaty  further 
down  the  road  which  would  guarantee  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Well,  now,  let's  see  Just 
what  we  actually  did  In  these  conferences  of 
those  master  minds.  Soviet  Russia  was  able 
to  secure  complete  control  of  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania. Czecho&lovakia.  Yugoslavia,  and  Po- 
land, and  then  after  Uncle  Joe  had  secured 
all  the  territory  he  immediately  needed,  we 
commenced  to  hold  our  peace  conferences, 
and  what  has  been  the  result? 

Every  time  we  suggested  a  plan  to  ad- 
vance world  peace,  we  were  face  to  face  with 
a  veto.  And  now  thoee  In  charge  of  our 
foreign  policy,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  admit  they  were  wrong  In  all 
these  forecasts.  They  admit  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
were  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  they  tell 
us  that  they  have  a  new  plan  now  and  this 
plan  is  going  to  work;  and  the  new  plan  In- 
volves taking  some  $20,000,000,000  put  up 
by  the  taxpayers  of  America  and  they  are 
going  to  use  this  to  buy  the  good  will  of  what 
cotintries  are  in  Europe  and  they  think  it 
is  absolutely  sacrilegious  for  anyone  to  even 
suggest  they  might  be  wrong  in  their  last 
guaaa  on  how  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

Well.  now.  my  friends.  I  am  not  criticizing 
thoae  who  are  In  charge  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  having  been  uniformly  wrong.  I  am  not 
criticizing  them  for  now  admitting  they  were 
wrong.  I  am  only  enumerating  these  things 
to  reinforce  the  statement  I  made  awhile 
ago  and  that  Is.  the  best  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America  to  do  Is  to  realize  that  after 
all  we  have  Just  a  bunch  of  ordinary  citizens, 
mediocre  politicians  running  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Generally  they 
do  not  know  any  more  about  foreign  policy 
that  you  do  or  I  do  and  their  guessr  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  might  be  right;  it  is  en- 
titled to  about  the  same  consideration  as  your 
guess  or  my  guess.  Their  batting  average  in 
dealing  with  foreign  affairs  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  mighty  low  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  not  going  to  shut  my 
ayes  blindly  and  follow  them  on  the  theory 
that  now  they  have  become  mental  giants 
and  they  are  now  all  stars. 

Frankly,  I  never  Lave  seen  anirthlng  In 
the  performance  of  the  politicians  who  are 
handling  our  foreign  affairs  to  cause  me  to 
believe  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  do- 
ing. The  fact  of  the  business  Is,  they  are 
whistling  In  the  dark  and  guessing  about 
half  the  time.  I  think  at>out  the  only  man 
we  have  had  dealing  with  postwar  problems 
that  has  proved  he  knows  what  he  is  doing 
Is  General  MacArthur  and  he  is  not  very  pop- 
tilar  with  the  brass  hats  and  the  political 
spellbinders  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  The  fact  of  the  business  Is  the 
boys  of  America  won  the  World  War  and 
the  politicians  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
kicking  the  victory  away. 

Now  why  has  Russia  been  so  tinlformly 
successful  In  achieving  her  objectives  not 
only  during  the  war  but  since  the  war? 
Why  is  It  that  Russia  has  uniformly  out- 
traded  us  every  time  we  have  sat  with  them 
at  the  conference  Uble?  Is  It  becatise  they 
have  more  sense  than  we  have? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  foxindatlon 
for  the  success  of  Russia  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States  was  laid  by  Russia  during  the 
last  10  or  12  years  of  the  New  Deal  Adminis- 
tration. You  know  from  the  time  the  New 
Deal  blossomed  Into  power  until  the  time 
war  was  over  every  department  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington  was  absolutely  Infested 
with  these  termites;  they  occupied  places  of 
power  and  authority;  they  belonged  to  groupe 


that  made  decisions  and  determined  poli- 
cies. When  Uncle  Joe  was  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  he  did  not  have  to 
arrange  to  get  his  stooges  located  in  Wash- 
ington. They  were  already  there.  They 
were  already  firmly  entrenched  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  our  Government.  When 
he  sat  down  to  a  conference  he  did  not  know 
only  his  side  of  the  case  and  our  plan — a  man 
does  not  have  to  be  very  smart  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  under  those  conditions  because  he 
is  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  For 
many  years  I  have  warned  the  people  of 
Texas  that  there  was  a  definite  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Communists  to  take 
over  this  government.  I  warned  the  people 
that  these  Communists  were  dangerous,  that 
they  were  disloyal  to  this  country,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  places  of 
power  In  the  Government  at  Washington. 
But  you  know  what  was  said  about  me 
then:  I  was  called  a  red  baiter;  I  was  called 
a  demagog.  I  was  accused  simply  of  playing 
politics.  Well,  what  is  the  situation  today? 
Who  was  right  and  who  vras  wrong. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers. All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  Congress  and  what  do  you  find?  You 
find  that  when  Uncle  Joe  finally  got  Into  ac- 
tion and  when  the  facts  commenced  to  come 
to  the  surface  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  It  necessary  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  pointing  out  the  danger  of  the 
Communists  In  this  country.  President  Tru- 
man decided  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
Issue  an  Executive  order  to  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington  to  look  up  these  Com- 
munists and  weed  them  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

Well,  let's  see  what  they  have  found — 
and  bear  In  mind  that  these  reports  about 
what  they  found  came  from  good  New  Deal- 
ers who  still  carry  a  shade  of  pink.  They 
admit  now  that  during  the  war  period,  that 
is  during  the  critical  period,  we  had  over  4.500 
people  in  Government  departments  who  were 
definitely  disloyal  to  this  Government,  irhey 
find  that  now,  today,  August  1947,  there  are 
still  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Government  over 
3,000  employees  where  there  Is  a  serious 
question  as  to  their  lojralty.  They  find  that 
13.000  have  already  been  fired  because  of 
dlsloysdty. 

It  Is  not  dlfllcult  to  see  why  General  Mar- 
shall, as  your  Secretary  of  State,  has  had 
trouble  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia.  When 
he  went  In  as  Secretary  of  State  he.  of  cotirse, 
had  to  use  what  he  found  In  the  £>epartment 
and  make  changes  only  as  the  facts  could  be 
developed. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  statement  I  made 
a  while  ago  that  what  we  need  is  for  the 
people  back  home  to  use  good  horse  sense, 
what  we  need  is  for  the  people  to  cease  lean- 
ing on  the  politicians  in  Washington  for  too 
much  leadership.  Don't  you  think  that  this 
admitted  situation  with  reference  to  a  Com- 
munist-Infested Government  In  Washington 
Is  absolute  positive  proof  that  those  who 
have  been  running  our  Government  are  cer- 
tainly not  master  minds?  Do  you  think  that 
if  they  had  been  such  mental  giants  they 
would  have  ever  allowed  this  situation  to 
develop? 

Now,  my  friends,  when  you  read  In  the 
paper  that  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  immedi- 
ately start  shipping  money  by  the  boatload 
over  to  Europe  in  order  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
what  few  nations  Stalin  has  not  already 
taken  over,  when  you  read  that  tinless  we  do 
this  the  whole  world  is  golng^  to  pieces  to- 
morrow morning,  don't  get  too  excited  about 
it.  Just  realize  that  these  same  mental  giants 
who  are  putting  out  this  propaganda  are  the 
same  ones  that  have  been  uniformly  wrong 
in  the  past  and  they  might  be  wrong  again. 

The  strength  of  America  lies  in  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Individuality  of  Its  citbiens. 


The  strength  of  America  depends  on  having 
the  people  do  their  own  thinking  and  who 
do  not  allow  a  bunch  of  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington to  do  It  for  them. 

Now  1  want  to  warn  you  about  another 
thing.  You  know  we  have  a  presidential  elec- 
tion coming  up  In  IMS.  Don't  ever  be  dumb 
enough  to  think  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  is  going  to  allow  that 
election  to  take  place  without  some  great 
Government  crisis  confronting  the  people, 
because  you  can  be  certain  that  tmtll  the 
election  Is  over  If  we  don't  have  a  real  crlals 
the  politicians  are  going  to  make  one. 

Every  time  you  read  in  the  press  that  It  is 
necessary  to  spend  three  or  four  billion  or 
five  or  six  billion  dollars  or  ten  bUlloiu  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  that  it  has  to 
be  spent  right  now  In  order  to  save  the  world, 
dont  forget  that  there  Is  a  presidential  elec- 
tion pending  In  1048.  and  every  time  you 
spend  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  you  are  going  to  create  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal Jobs,  and  don't  forget  the  New  Deal  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  are  still  there,  and  tbey 
BtUl  know  how  to  use  political  Jobs  to  get 
votes.  They  still  know  how  to  spend  and 
spend,  elect  and  elect,  and  then  reelect. 

S3  whenever  they  suggest  some  vast  scheme 
for  your  conalderatlon  Co  a  little  thinking 
yourself — you  can  do  it  Just  as  well  as  they — 
you  may  be  wrong  in  the  conclusion  you 
reach,  but  they  have  generally  been  wrong, 
so  you  will  be  doing  as  well  as  they  have  done. 
Don't  get  It  in  yotir  mind  that  either  I  or  any 
other  man  In  the  United  States  Senate  knows 
with  certainty  the  course  world  affairs  are 
going  to  take:  none  of  us  know,  the  only  dif- 
ference is  that  some  of  us  are  honest  about 
it  and  others  are  not  honest. 

I  say  to  you  frankly  that  as  I  see  the  situa- 
tion today  it  looks  to  me  like  we  have  about 
given  Mr.  Stalin  control  of  Etirope.  We  may 
be  able  to  salvage  something  from  the  wreck 
or  we  may  not.  I  do  not  think  It  was  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  but  l  think  it  was  purely 
blundering  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
present  administration  that  brought  vu  to 
this  slttutlon. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in  no  sense 
an  Isolationist.  I  believe  in  taking  part  In 
vrorld  affairs  and  I  believe  America  has  an 
obligation  to  perform  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  believe  In  performing  that  obliga- 
tion, that  times  will  arise  when  we  must 
spend  our  money  to  achieve  our  objective  and 
when  such  cases  do  arise  I  am  willing  to 
vote  to  spend  the  money.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  best  aid  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace  by  allowing  our&elves  to  be 
branded  as  the  greatest  suckers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  I  think  we  have  got  to  be 
practical  In  our  approach  and  in  oiur  appli- 
cation to  our  foreign  policy.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  realise  that  it  la  posalble  for 
all  the  world  to  live  at  peace  if  It  wants  to. 
and  I  think  that  certainly  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  of  us  to  promote  world  peace. 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  secur- 
ity of  America  In  the  future  vrtll  depend,  as 
It  has  depended  in  the  past,  on  keeping  our 
own  people  strong  and  keeping  our  own  In- 
dustries strong.  I  think  the  free-enterprise 
system  of  doing  business  in  America  is  the 
system  which  has  built  up  individuality  in 
America.  It  is  a  system  which  has  made 
strong  men  and  it  Is  a  S3rstem  which  has 
made  a  strong  nation.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  cannot  get  enthusiastic  about  pour- 
ing millions  of  dollars  into  England  to  enable 
England  to  estebllsh  a  socialistic  govern- 
ment. I  like  the  English  people  and  I  be- 
lieve the  English  people  are  making  a  defi- 
nite effort  to  establish  a  socialistic  govern- 
ment and  not  a  communistic  government, 
but  I  think  that  in  the  end  one  of  two  things 
will  occur:  either  England  will  go  back  to  a 
system  of  free  private  enterprise  or  she  will 
go    overboard    and    tOopt   the    Communist 
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E  ITENSXON  OF  REMARKS 

HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 


HON 


nv  THE  SSNATV  OP  TBM  UNllKU  8TA' 

tridajt  December  12  (lefjisUUive  tef  of 
T  nursday.  December  I),  1947 

Ur.  XSDQE.  Mr.  President.  I  aalE 
unanlin  bus  consent  that  there  be  printed 
tn  the  >  ppendlx  of  the  Ricoas  an  article 
•Btltied  "Congress  Now  Seat  Need  To 
Combat]  False  Reporta."  by  Ji 


■^r'^t^ 


from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tlii 
December  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  follows: 

OosMama  Now  Szxs  Ifszs  To  COKmkT  F« 
RsKMRa — But  thx  KxanJiivs  BaAJfcn 
IK  PixpsaDia  To  XMraova  RsruB  to 
CoantuNiBTB 

(By  Jamas  Reston) 

WssMOtcTow.  December  10. — Whan  6e 
BsMBT  CaaoT  Laeas.   Ja..   of   Maai 

In  Europe  this  summer  be  bad  two 
itlons  that  annoyed  and  Impressed 

One    was    with    a    wealthy    conserratt^ 
French  physician,  the  other  with  a  dc 
of  one  of  the  French  parties  of  the  exi 
right.     The  doctor  toid  him: 

"Of  course,  we  realise  that  medical  sde 
is  way  ahead  in  America  of  what  it  Is 
France,  but  then  we  also  luMw  that  you 
all  these  underprlTlleged  people  over 
on    whom   your   doctors   constantly   ex|; 
aant." 

Th*  conservative  politician  said: 

**We  know  that  you  Americans  are 
to  buUd  up  Oarmany  Industrially  faster 
you  want  to  b\Uld  up  France.     The 
you  do  this  Is  because  you  Intend  to 
a  war  with  Russia  and  you  want  to  get 
msny  Into  shaps  as  your  ally." 

Astonished,  SsnaSsr  Loaaa  aaksd  the 
ttcian  why  he  ttoa^tt  wa  wantad  to  light 
Russians,  and  he  replied: 

'Because  Rtissla  has  takan  awsf  ao 
of  your  export  trade." 

As  a   result  of   malicious  mlslnformst 
of  this  sort.  Congress  Is  fluaUy  prepared 
concede     that    Communist    propaganda 
Xurope   ts  more  effective  than  many 

aen  used  to  think  and  that  the  Unll 
Oovernment  ought  to  do  somet 
about  It. 

It  Is  generally  sgraart  that  the  apprc 
tlon  for  the  United  States  Information 
lc«  In  the  State  Department  should   be 
creased.    In  the  flscai  year  1M7  It  re 
abowk  •ao.uooooo.  whiea  la  ■ansliHribiy 
than  the  sanitation  dspartaantls  bndgak 
New  York  Qty.  and  this  year  It  has 
cut  to  $10,900,000  with   an   addlUonal 
400.000  for  Uquldatloa  of  soms  of  lU  fc 
functions. 

There  also  seems  to  be  general  agrecc 
In  Congress  that  the  administration's  Vc 
of  An>erlca  radio  programs  should  be 
creassd.  and  that  thsy  should  be  put 
over  medium-  and  long-wave  Instead  of 
th*  short-waves,  which  havs  a  limited 
cnoa  In  Suropa. 

Morrosai,  Ssnator  Loacx  Is  now  pro( 
that  th*  administration  const rt*r  tra 
Ing  soms  American  nsfwapapsrs  Into 
0«rman,  and  Italian  for  dia<rlbuHun  daily , 
Kurope;  that  th*  Oovannaant  buy  adve 
Ing  apaes  tn  key  giimpaan  xtewspapers 
tint*  an  sons*  Suropaan  stations;  and 
th*    Infiwalloii    oAces    In    our    mi 
abroad  ba  enlarged. 

All   thsas  proposals.   Including  the 
tailcal  ones,  are  getting  sympathetic 
Ings  from  subcommittees  of  the  House 
sign  Affairs  Commltt**  and  the  Senate 
algn  Halstlnns  Commltt**  but  little  pre 
la  b*lnc  Biad*  in  the  executive  branch 
the  Oovernment  to  Improve  th*  subst 
of  our  information  asrvloa  U  the  Lsglalat 
sgrscs  to  Incraaaa  Ua  f  aellitlaa. 

Th*  SUta  Dspartmant  to  still  without 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affi 
The  job  has  been  vacant  since  last  Sept 
bar  when  WtllUm  Benton  realgnad. 
that  tUns,  whan  Congrees  was  out  at 
and  the  Bsecutlv*  had  every  opporttinltf 
'*— ■*~-*~  tlM  flow  of  news  out  of  Ws 
ttam,  no  aaionatVm  program  about 
Marahall  plan  was  <Wvaiopsd. 
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The  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  stresses  the  urgent  need 
for  reclamation  In  Nebraska  which  Is 
typical  of  the  needs  in  every  western 
State.  Arizona  wants  to  see  reclamation 
extended  wherever  water  can  be  con- 
served for  irrigation  and  related  power 
production,  and  joins  with  her  sister 
States  In  this  laudable  program.  The 
address  has  special  significance  as  an 
utterance  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  In- 
terior Department. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  iMinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ICr.  Chalrnuui,  Rotarlans.  members  of  the 

National  Reclamation  Association,  honored 
guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  goes 
without  sajring  that  I  am  Indeed  glad  to  be 
tn  Phoenix  this  afternoon.  This  reminds  me 
of  Nebraska,  and.  In  keeping  with  Nebraska 
tradition  and  custom,  I'U  permit  you,  if 
you'll  permit  me,  to  take  off  my  coat.  What 
do  you  say,  everybody  out  there? 

Of  course.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  on  a 
program  with  such  distinguished  guests  as 
C>uu.  Hatdcn  and  Senator  McFabla^id,  and, 
aUo  here  today,  Jaicxs  Mttbsat,  from  Mon- 
tana, and  other  dlatlngulshed  men  with 
whom  I  am  aasoctated  in  Washington-.  It  la 
also  an  honor  to  be  on  the  program  with 
Secretary  Knig  and  I  know  you  Join  with  me 
In  wishing  him  good  health  and  a  speedy 
recovery.    Let's  give  him  a  hand.     (Applause. | 

We  also  have  with  us  Mike  Straus  and 
many  other  good  friends  who  are  so  Intensely 
Interested  In  Reclamatian.  as  well  as  ttis  boys 
on  the  firing  line  like  BiU  Warn*  and  O.  W. 
Llneweaver. 

It  surprised  me  and  did  my  heart  good 
to  arrive  In  Phoenix  this  morning  at  8 
o'clock  and  be  welcomed  by  the  Nebraska 
delegation  of  over  100  who  came-  here  to  team 
about  the  workings  ind  program  of-  our 
National  Reclamation  Association.  Give 
tpmca  a  hand  also.     I  Applause.  | 

Tba  know  a  NelMraskan  called  me  on  th«: 
phone  this  morning  and  said,  "Tou  know 
what  this  is,  don't  you?"  They  surely  pay 
one  In  public  office  the  compliment  of  as- 
suming he  has  an  enormous  memory.  Once 
I  even  misspoke  my  friend  Llneweaver's 
name  and  called  him  Llneberger.  At  any 
rate  I  want  to  tall  jrou  an  cacperlenee  I  had- 
about  remembering  names.  I  was  with  my 
brother-in-law.  Morris  Van  Horn,,  a  man  who 
stands  6  feet  4  Inches  tall  and  weighs  2S3 
pounds.  You  wouldn't  think  he'd  be  afraid 
of  anything — not  even  those  white-faced 
Hereford  bulls  we  have  in  Nebraska.  Well. 
we  decided  to  go  down  to  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolla  one  Sunday.  Dr.  Spear  from 
Baltimore  had  been  Invited  to  preach  and 
he  delivered  a  wonderful  sermon.  After  the 
service.  Dr.  Spear  and  the  Academy  chaplain 
were  on  the  steps  of  the  Chapel  and  my 
brother-in-law  thought  we  should  speak  to 
them  and  ask  Dr.  Spear  about  a  mutual 
friend  from  Nebraska  who  also  was  a  min- 
ister. We  met  Dr.  Spear  and  said,  "We  came 
over  for  two  reasons.  We  wanted  to  thank 
you  for  that  sermon.  Dr.  Spear.  The  second 
reason  Is  that  we  want  to  Inquire  about  our 
home-town  boy.  Well,  you  know,  that  name 
left  me  and  I  could  not  think  of  It.  I  talked 
and  talked  about  what  a  wonderful  boy  he 
was,  and  what  a  fine  family  he  came  from, 
and  I  got  him  way  up  on  a  pinnacle  and  still 
X  couldnt  think  of  his  name.  Finally,  I 
turned  to  this  brother-in-law  and  said,  "What 
was  hlB  first  name,  anyway?"  Do  you  know 
what  that  man  did  to  me?  He  turned  white 
and  red  and  purple,  and  he  said.  "I  don't 
even  remember  his  last  name." 

Well.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I  think 
It  ts  a  wonderful  thing  also  to  make  the 


acquaintance  of  members  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association,  who  have  had  an 
Interest  tn  putting  on  such  a  great  meeting 
here  In  Arlaona.  Let's  engage  in  an  old 
Nebraska  custom  and  give  them  a  great  big 
hand,  what  do  you  say?  (Applause.)  How 
wonderful  It  ts  to  be  herein  Arizona! 

Out  here  we  look  upon  Arizona  as  synony- 
mous with  reclamation.  Here  you  convince 
those  who  are  not  weU  acquainted  with  rec- 
lamation, because  one  can  see  what  water  and 
sunshine  do  for  crop  production  and  then 
you  can  see  what  happens  when  you  go  with- 
out water  and  what  happens  to  this  country 
without  Irrigation.  To  me  it  Is  most  con- 
vincing. I'll  go  back  to  Washington  deter- 
mined not  only  to  continue  as  an  advocate 
of  reclamation  but  to  look  upon  these  recla- 
nxatlon  projects  as  giving  full  economic  Justi- 
fication for  the  reclamation  program.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  also  was  a  privilege  to  be  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hatocw.  Cabl  and  I  like  to  have  nice 
things  said  about  us.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
remarks  made  by  Caat,  Hatden  not  only  on 
this  occasion  but  on  others.  Because  he 
comes  from  another  party  there  are  times 
when  Senator  Hatden  and  I  are  Just  as  far 
apart  as  the  sun  and  moon,  but  we  get  along 
well  about  reclamation.  I'm  proud  of  Casl 
Hatden  and  treasure  his  friendship.  Let's 
give  Senator  Hatden  a  hand.  What  do  you 
say?     (Applause.) 

Yes;    we    like   to   hav*   niee   things   sakt- 
about  us. 

When  I  first  reached  Washington  a  letter 
arrived  addressed  to  Kenneth  S.  WHraaT, 
S.  O.  B..  Wastiington.  D.  C.  The  Inside  of  the 
letter  wasn  t  very  compUmentary  either.  My 
aeeretary  remarked  that.  "At  least  they  couid 
have  put  S.  O.  B.  on  the  Inside  of  the  letter." 
At  the  time  we  had  an  experienced  Watfilng- 
ton  stenographer  temporarily  employed  In 
our  office,  and  she  said,  "You  men  know  what 
that  nwans.  dont, you?"  We  said.  "No:  what 
does  It  mean?"  She^  saM,  "It's  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Senate  OIBce  Building.  I  wouldn't 
worry  too  much  about  that." 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  am  happy  to  ag^ln 
Join  you,  Senattx-  UdTtaiMMo,  and  yon  will 
recall  what  I  mean.  The  first  bUl  I  voted  fcnr 
In  the  Senate  was  a  piece  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Ernest  and  affected  Arizona.  We 
haven't  always  been  together  since  then,  but 
I  voted  with  him  on  the  very  first  chance. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  here  with  my  senior 
colleague  from  Nebraska,  who  gave  a  fine 
address  at  your  banquet  last  ntght.  He  made 
a  very  forceful  plea  for  tbe  need  of  reclama- 
tion. We  all  love  Hncir  BDn,Ba  In  Nebraska.' 
The  Nebraska  delegation  meets  every  Tues- 
day morning  In  Washington  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  our  State  and  there  he  demonstrates 
that  he  Is  a  true  leader.  We  often  discuss  < 
these  problems  and  naada  at  Nebraska  tn 
the  way  of  Irrlgatlan.  A  million  aossa  of- 
our  State  mxtst  be  brought  under  irriga- 
tion If  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  and 
hold  our  population  on  the  farms.  I  see 
what  water  will  do  out  here  In  Arizona  to 
build  up  your  Itind  under  Irrigation.  When 
I  see  this,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  that  rich, 
black-loam  soil  In  Nebraska  that  needs  only 
Irrigation  to  make  It  blossom  like  a  rose. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  floods  In  Ne- 
braska washed  out  precious  crops.  We  have 
hiindreds  of  mUes  of  river  where  tmch  water 
could  be  conserved  to  produce  crops  we  need 
badly.  We  need  Irrigation  over  large  por- 
tions of  our  dry  land,  and  on  that  land  that 
Is  now  Irrigated,  we  can  always  use  supple- 
mental water.  Don  McBrlde  knows  It.  He 
was  bom  there  and  we  claim  him  as  a  Ne- 
braska boy. 

Out  In  Scottsblutr,  Nebr..  In  1910.  If  you 
wlU  permit  an  example  of  how  a  country 
grows  with  Irrigation,  we  loaded  only  190 
carloads  of  agricultural  produce  for  export. 
In  1942 — ^just  look  what  occurred  out  there 


after  Irrigation  went  Into  the  North  Platte 
Valley — we  shipped  through  the  Burlington 
and  Unlcm  Pacific  Railroads  3.140  can  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  Oh.  my.  what  that 
means  to  the  farmers.  How  much  that 
means  for  a  great  district  out  there  In  west- 
ern Nebraska.  Irrigation  develops  not  only 
agriculture  but  aU  Industries  and  all  labor 
also  benefit. 

In  September  I  made  a  trip  over  the  rec- 
lamation activities  In  Nebraska  with  Regional 
Director  Batson  and  Mr.  Llneweaver.  We 
are  making  progress  but  we  must  make  mora 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere  In  the  West. 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  see  water  brought 
to  the  sou  of  these  two  great  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arisooa.  It  shows  how  Nebraska 
needs  irrigation.  Our  State  dropped  from 
seven  Congressmen  to  four,  for  due  to  the 
lack  of  Irrlgatton  our  people- left  tha  farms  - 
and  the  SUte.  Think  of  It.  Such  a  de- 
crease In  population. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now  on  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  and  the  agencies  In  < 
Washington,  that  Nebraska  is  sold  100  pacpsnt 
on  reclamation.  From  here  out  we  wlU  de- 
velop our  projects  and  keep  our  population 
In  Nebraska,  and  not  let  cur  Nebraskans  move 
to  Arizona  to  vote  for  Ssoators  HavnaN  and  > 
McFakland. 

Yes,  as  Caxl  Havskm  told  you,  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  the  Intertor  A^  > 
proprlatlons    Subcommittee    tn    the   Smstv. ; 
CaaL.  was  formerly  chairman .  of  tfas  Intartor  > 
Subccsnmlttee.    When  the  Republloaoa  be- 
came the  Senate  majority,  I  replaced  him. 
I  got  his  Job  and  he  has  mine.     I  choae  It. 
I.  could -have  selected  any  one  of  six  othar 
subcommittees,  but  I  chose  Interior  beeauas  i 
of  the  need  we  have  In  Nebraska  for  reda- : 
raatlon.  .  To  provide.  Irrigation  for  waatscnv 
America  will  create  nsav.  farm  opportimlttaa  • 
In  many  areas.     We  need  have  no  fear  of 
overexpandlng  reclamation  through  our  arid 
lands. 

Then,  I  happen,  to  brieng  to  anoahw^  eont-  - 
mltxee  In  thk^Senate  with  Jxm.  Mhssst,-  of  > 
Montana,  and  that  Is  the  Special  Committee 
To  Study  Problesis  of .  Amartcan  SmaU  Boai- 
ness.    WehsvegonetoaUpattaartbeQaltad: 
Sftatas  and  Ustened  to  many  prohUans.    Ixrt- 
gatlen  will  help  their  needs.    I  am  for  reela-< 
matlon.    We  can  help  the  small  businessman 
tremeBdousIy  by  developing  thase  ^«a£  rac-  ' 
lamation  projects  that  help  bring  business 
into  existence.     There  are  9,000,000  individ- 
ually owned  units  In  th*  United  StaSsa- today 
and  of  these  6.000.000  are  farms.     We  should 
Increase    the  .Qumber    of    these   Individual. 
ownera  becauaa  It. Is  my  humbke  opinion  that; 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  this  American 
way  of  life — this  great  represenutlve  gov- 
ernment— the  thing  we  must  make  sure  of 
Is  that  wa  continue  to  have  Individual  bua^ 
oessmcn  oparatiBg^  throughout  tha  Dnltad: 
States .     [  A^^lauae.  | 

Imagine  9.000.000  men  jHannlng  their  own 
destinies  In  comparison  to  the  commu- 
nistic and  totalitarian  systems  where  only 
a  few  plan  and  say  what  tbe  rest  must  do. 
It  was  the  local  banker  who  believed  In  the 
faith  and  Integrity  of  the  Individual  who 
made  loans  to  build  the  great  communities 
and  got  the  snuill  businessman  started.  We 
need  tx)th  that  banker  and  merchant  more 
than  ever  today  to  keep  the  Commimlsts  out 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  need 
those  who  believe  In  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  representative  government. 

There  Is  a  need  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 
Why,  every  paper  you  read  sets  forth  recla- 
mation projects  being  sponsored  across  the 
water.  Look  at  Greece.  They  are  doing 
wonders  with  their  facilities,  buUdlng  for 
great  reclamation  projects  and  developing 
their  agricultural  territory  there.  But  don't 
forget  we  furnish  the  money.  You  can  look 
at   the  Italian  sUtes  and   find   they  &e«d 
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t»3n  thOT«  Th*T  »«•<*  »crtcult\»«l 
pfodocu.  The  Kanua  City  StJir  wrote  about 
an  ArmbDA  (arln  area  to  be  drreloped.  Tb« 
need  is  IOC  only  here  In  tbc  United  atatea 
but  we  n  Md  It  abroed. 
Tikcre  a  no  question  about  tb*  need  at 
I^xjk  at  our  expanding  population. 
lacMMliV  asad  tor  food.  Tb* 
It  eonaumpftlon  per  capita,  ac- 
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We 
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shall  we  build  and  how  fast 
can  we  tetld  them.  I  make  tlurt  aUtasnent 
In  the  light  of  other  demands  ma4a  on  the 
How  fast  can  we  do  It?  That 
on  or  must  be  In  keeping  with  a 
soimd  ftiianclal  policy.  The  bxjdget  includes 
redunatlon  construction  program.  I 
haven't  i  aen  tha  ordar  but  I  have  been  told 
Prea  dent's  order  prgflrtaB  that  the  194g 
ktlons  shall  aofg  aaaacd  those  for 
T%at  to  not  my  quotation.  I  don't 
that  to  true  or  not.  It  to 
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I  am  gtnag  you 
tbkt 
hais  to 
rcdamat  on   tai 
are  pract  Mml  quilnus  aflar  tba 


vbo  say  that  It  to  Impoa- 
UB  to  l0«ar  tba  ttvtag  eoau  of  tbto 
mUaaa  wa  aMMUaa  tba  doUar  and 


cheek  Inflationary  currency  practices. 
say   tbto  to   the  only   way   we  can   plan 
orderly  retirement  of  the  national  debt, 
hai^  HI. 000.000.000  In  greenbacks  and 
and  demand  deposits.    We've  got  to  start 
Ing  that  debt.     How  much  are  we  going 
all(x:ate  for  the  payment  of  the  debt? 

Then  there  la  tba  problem  of  taxes 
whether  or  not  these  can  be  reduced  and 
dlflculty  those  in  the  lowcr-liM»>aM  bracl 
have  because  of  reduction  of  buying 

On  every  hand  are  demands  that  make 
difficult  tor  us  who  believe  In  redamat 
to  get  appropriations  from  the  Con^rt 
But  I'U  tell  you  what  I  think.  This  is 
time  when  much  of  the  United  States, 
gardleas  of  the  party  in  power,  has 
to  feel  that  while  we.  as  a  great  Nat 
should  continue  to  do  our  part  in  siding 
rest  of  the  world,  we  hsve  got  to.  think 
the  home  fires  end  keep  secure  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  of 
(Applause. I  Tes:  you  must  study  these 
lunation  projecta  acroas  the  country 
carefully,  because  If  wa  do  not  uke  care 
the  boaaa  fires,  no  one  else  will  take  care 
tbeoi  tor  us. 

Tes:   tots  be  brutally  frank.     It  U  dl 
cult  when  you  come  into  committee  and 
a  difference   of  opinion.    Cabl  Hatociv 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  we  a 
to  have  a  uniform  program.     We  must  hal 
It.    There  should  be  no  dispute  on  tbese  pr 
grams  between  the  States.     Tbara  must 
uniformity  in  the  Agency.    We  must  \.     e 
if  you  are  going  to  sell  Congress  on  rec. 
tlon  needs.    Settling  the  disputes  and  dlfls 
enees  a» toting  between  Sutes  and  dlCs 
ovar  ladtffMaal  prujecu  wUl  go  a  loag  ud 
getting  tba  nsrrassry  approprtotlons  for 
lama  tlon.    If  tbat  to  dons,  we  will  hsve  gli 
valustkle   asBtotoAfia   wban    the   reclamat 
program   cooMa   bafora   the   Appropnat 
Oommittae. 

Tbto  year  our  AppropHattona  Commltt 
had  baarlttgs  that  lasted  27  dsys.    We 
tbera  tram  8  o  clock  in  tba  BMiabig  uni 
somattmaa  7:S0  or  g  o'clock  at  ulgbt. 
were  3.700  pa0i8  at  tartlmony.     It  is 
to  have  baaa  tba  kaifaM  bearing  ever 
before  aby  standing  commlttes  m  the 
ate.    It  took  tbat  long  to  iron  out  the  dl 
cuttles  sbout  tbaae  apprcprlstlons.    It 
tremeafdoua  Job.     And  I  went  to  ssy 
our  I  utoiMlHas  took  politics  out  of  reels 
tlon.     We  certainly  did.    The  report  of 
subcommittee  was  adoplad  unanimously. 

If  you  want  to  make  It  eaaler  for  us 
lators.  get  a  uniform  water  policy  and 
agreed  among  yourselves  on  a  uniform  pv 
lie    power    policy    tbrougbout    the    ent 
United  sutes.    I  loBg  tor  tbat  day. 
what  tba  pohgy  ■bouhl  be — wbatavar  to 
best  tbft^for  jHwrlito 

So  far   as   appropriations   ars   concer 
Con  grass  knew  there  would  be  s  large 
of  money  carried  ovar  from  tbe  1M7  fi 
because  radaomtloB  bad  sot  been  sble 
«ae  aU  of  Na  ■ppiipUlliMi  te  1M7. 
amount  was  •7g.eo0.000     Congre 
proprtoted    for    1»4«.    •00.120.838    for    II 
This  u  sbout  $13,000,000  Isaa  tbato  tbe  II 
appropriation,  which  was  tba  btogH 
pnistlon  ever  mMdc.     Bttt  there  to 
tbe    story    than    tbat.      Despite    the 
amount    avaUable    In    IM7.   only   $1,138.1 
Wa  got  Into  a  real 


Tbe  1047  appropriation  ot  $00.: 
tbe     carry-over     of     $75J 
for  1048  leaultsd  In  $100JiiJ 
being  avaUsible  for  redamauon   this 
year.    That's  tba  bast  wa  eould  get.  but 
tba  MaAb  wa  did  mighty  well.    Tbto  waa 
Mr  tB  tha  entire  btotory  of 
I  doBt  wmtm  tba$  to  anougk 
ast  alao  ba  «to  guanl  $o 
reclamation   and  our  Waatsiu  Statea. 
Mlsaoun  Valley  Antbortty  pn^Maal  to 


» 


te  an  empire  within 

|tboroughly     familiar 

Hey  Authority  knows 

have  provided  thaaa 

ad  thst  shows  what 

tnt  can  do  to  expand 

progress  reports 

on  the  reclamation 

essential.     Allocated 

^ts  should  go  to  thoaa 

should   go  to   thoae 

lid    be    built    up    as 

latlon  has  been  asked 
reports.  When  we 
(ing  made  with  tbe 
can  show  Congrcas 

sney  on  the  projects, 
appropriated  more 
you  want  down  here 
jout  the  17  Western 
lor   Department   df- 
the  progress  so  fsr. 
Iter.    If  you  give  ua 
1.  will  get  the  appro- 
ve leading  thto  fight  to 
Is  approved.     I  make 
Bt  of  tbe  fanners  cf 
lo  shotild  hsve  elec<- 
»d  for  the  young  pec- 
deserve  such  advsD- 
eal  to  Iceep  faith  with 
rned  at  my  mother  s 
with  the  traditions 

during  the  war.  I 

hcipltato  there  and 

me:  "Senator,  could 

When  you  get  back 

stoop  down  and  klfs 

it  was  the  roughest 

and  I  learned  It  la 

>t  home  I  went  Into 

(.  daughter,  and  son 

id  kissed  the  soil  to 

lerlcan  boy.  ! 

lean?     Why  wes  tba 

I?    1  tell  you  It  was 

[the  home  whence  he 

»nt  to  and  the  rights 

[freemen,  the  right  to 

red  and  worship  Ood 

hto  own   conscience. 

to  him  and  what  it 

today.    Keep  faith 

this  (freat  country  I 

land  mlnel 
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DIANA 
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iber  15. 1947  ! 

Speaker,  tbe  Pres- 

Into  spedajl 

17  to  pass  prae^ 

would  reduce  the 

land  alw  to  extend 

people  who  were 

itated  countries.    I 

cently  revealed  that 

St  in  the  minds  of 

Is  the  necessity  for 

of  the  high  cost  of 

lican  leadership  In 
ia5  sutmiitted  Joint 
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resolution  273  as  their  solution  to  our 
inflationary  dilemma. 

This  resolution  is  supposed  to  aid  in 
the  stabilization  of  commodity  prices 
and  further  aid  in  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  is  the  Republican 
leadership's  answer  to  the  crying  need 
of  the  American  people  that  prices  must 
be  reduced. 

This  resolution,  instead  of  effectively 
legislating  on  the  10  points  which  our 
President  asked  for,  as  necessary  to  stop 
inflation,  is  ineffective,  impractical,  and 
a  malicious  sham  to  fool  the  American 
people  into  thinking  that  the  congres- 
sional leadership  is  serious  in  curtail- 
ing high  prices. 

This  resolution  sets  up  four  "skim 
milk"  provisions,  so  the  Republican 
Party  can  tell  the  Nation  that  they  sub- 
mitted some  kind  of  legislation  to  stop 
inflation. 

The  first  provision  authorizes  thfe 
President  to  enter  voluntary  agreements 
with  representatives  of  industry,  busi- 
ness, and  agriculture  so  as  to  provide  for 
allocation  of  transportation,  marketing, 
and  so  forth.  This  does  not  set  out  any 
effective  penalty  or  power  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  such  agreements.  This 
provision  is  merely  a  vacuum  and  an 
empty  gesture. 

The  second  and  third  provisions  set 
out  an  extension  of  time  from  February 
29.  1948,  to  February  28,  1949.  of  export 
controls  and  allocation  of  transport  fa- 
cilities. These  two  provisions  are  mean- 
ingleas  as  far  as  the  special  session  is 
concerned  because  these  controls  will  be 
In  effect  until  February  29,  1948,  regard- 
less. 

The  last  provision  sets  up  requirements 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  pro- 
vision  in  itself  would  not  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  high  cost  of  living 
throughout  the  country,  and  would 
eventually  increase  the  interest  of  our 
present  stupendous  national  debt. 

The  public  will  be  amazed  that  this 
resolution  contains  no  provision  to  halt 
the  skyrocketing  of  rentals  throughout 
the  country  . 

The  most  astounding  provision  In  this 
resolution  is  part  (c)  of  section  2  which 
begins  as  follows: 

(c)  Parties  to  sny  agreement  approved  un- 
der thto  section  are  hereby  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  of  all 
other  restraints,  limitations,  and  prohibi- 
tions of  law,  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
such  agreements  and  with  respect  to  carry- 
ing out  such  sgreement  prior  to  March  1, 
1M9,  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 

This  paragraph  no  doubt  was  de- 
manded and  included  in  the  resolution 
through  the  insistence  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  It  Is  a 
continuing  of  the  effort  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  to  nullify 
and  weaken  the  antitrust  laws  of  our 
country.  It  also  coincides  with  their 
propaganda  campaign  to  Justify  the 
record-breaking  seventeen  and  one-half 
billions  in  profits  piled  up  by  American 
industry  In  1947.  These  profits  represent 
more  than  a  40-percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  1946. 


Today  is  the  first  time  in  14  years  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  sponsored  a  piece  of  legislation,  either 
important  or  unimp^ant,  under  the 
"gag"  rule.  The  Reptrolican  leadership 
has  limited  the  debate  on  this  so-called 
inflationary  resolution  to  40  minutes — 20 
minutes  on  each  side.  The  high  cost  of 
living  today  is  staggering  millions  of 
American  homes  under  its  pressing  bur- 
den. The  leaders  of  this  Congress  are  in 
effect  telling  the  American  people  that 
this  body  should  only  have  40  minutes  to 
debate  this  most  important  of  all  prob- 
lems. 

The  American  consumers,  who  are 
stretching  the  family  budjget  to  cover  the 
grocery,  rent,  and  clothing  bill,  should 
remember  this  legislative  operation  that 
the  Republican  leadership  is  forcing  on 
us  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  leadership 
would  not  have  submitted  even  this 
weak  resolution  had  not  their  consciemce 
haunted  them  for  advocating  their  kill- 
ing price  control  in  June  1946. 

Congressman  Halleck,  the  majority 
leader,  states  that  because  of  the  im- 
pending adjournment,  we  have  not  time 
to  give  full  and  extended  debate  to  price- 
control  legislation.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  expecting  this  special  session  of 
Congress  to  remain  in  Washington  and 
pass  legislation  which  will  solve  this  im- 
portant problem. 

The  public  should  secure  copies  of  this 
so-called  anti-inflation  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  273 — and  ask  the 
leaders  responsible  for  it  if  they  are  s^erl- 
ous  In  reducing  the  cost  of  living  in  Amer- 
ica, or  if  they  are  merely  playing  1948 
Presidential  politics. 

This  feeble  effort  to  submit  pracUcal 
legislation  against  inflation  will  disap- 
point the  American  consuming  public. 
They  will  be  fearful  that  they  cannot  re- 
ceive cooperation  from  the  leaders  of  this 
Congress  to  take  drastic  steps  to  reduce 
prices. 

Our  leaders  fall  to  realize  that  the 
American  people  will  gladly  submit  to 
sacrifice  when  they  see  disaster  facing 
our  American  way  of  life.  They  demon- 
strated that  during  the  war,  and  will 
gladly  cooperate  to  prevent  inflation 
from  ruining  our  economy. 


Ab  Explanation  It  Due 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  stay  in  Washington  long 
enough  between  political  speeches  to 
see  that  the  Steagall  amendment  is  put 
In  operation  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
His  dire  predictions  about  the  future 
meat  supplies  of  tbe  country  may  came 


true,  but  if  they  do  this  administration 
will  be  responsible.  When  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  investigate  food 
shortages  the  report  quoted  the  follow- 
ing: 

One  Of  the  factors  that  has  shaken  the 
confidence  of  producers  Is  whether  require- 
ments, once  Indicated,  will  actually  be  ab- 
sorbed in  full  by  tbe  claimant  agencies  at 
the  time  production  becomes  available. 

This  can  be  found  in  Union  Calendar 
No.  248,  page  3. 

It  is  known  that  Marvin  Jones,  who 
had  the  responsibility  for  these  situa- 
tions at  that  time,  did  do  something 
to  iron  them  out.  In  the  same  Union 
Calendar  No.  248.  page  3,  we  And: 

It  seems  to  this  committee  that  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  should  be  recognized 
by  the  variotis  claimants.  Their  require- 
ments once  agreed  upon,  should  represent 
firm  commitments,  and  each  claimant 
should  be  under  an  obligation  to  take  In 
full  the  commodities  claimed. 

Why  does  not  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Anderson,  take  the  same  po- 
sition he  did  when  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Special  Food  Investigation  Com- 
mittee? 

Some  people  want  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
meat,  as  if  one  commodity  could  be  suc- 
cessfully subjected  to  control.  Do  you 
suppose  that  they,  including  Secretary 
Harriman,  want  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
Midwest  chickens  when  they  are  bring- 
ing 10  to  20  cents  per  pound  and  the  law 
states  that  the  support  floor  is  24.8  cents 
per  pound?  If  there  is  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  chickens  are  selling 
for  10  to  2d  cents  per  pound  In  the  Mid- 
west, please  read  the  following  letter 
from  a  coimty  agent,  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  as  follows: 
CooPERATivi  Extension  Wokk 
IK  AcRicxn.Ttntz  and  Homk  Economics, 

Menomonie,  Wis..  December  9.  1947. 
To  the  Honorable  Rzid  MtnuuT, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

OzAS  Sn:  I  am  somewhat  alarmed  to  find 
that  pKSultry  was  selling  last  week  for  11 
cents  a  pound  at  Boyceville.  Wis.,  and  has 
been  selling  for  several  weeks  at  about  15 
cents  a  pound.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
isn't  a  support  price  on  poultry  at  about  22 
cents  a  pound. 

I  have  contacted  the  local  AAA  chairman 
regarding  support  prices  for  poultry  and 
corn,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  be  familiar  with 
any  program  that  Is  in  effect  on  these  com- 
modities. 

I  am  wondering  If  you  would  \ntarm.  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  sup- 
port price  for  poultry  and  other  commodi- 
ties and  if  so  I  wish  you  would  explain  what 
methods  should  be  used  In  obtaining  this 
price  for  the  farmers. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realise  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  market  poultry  at  tbat  price  and 
even  pay  for  the  feed  under  the  present 
ratio. 

Most  respectfully, 

AscHiK  Johnson. 
Dunn  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  the  great 
bulk  of  midwestern  chickens  are  not  be- 
ing purchased  at  less  than  the  legal 
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read  the  following  market 
the  Midwest  and  Northwot: 


lawful  p  Ices 
reports  f  -om 

DicktrtMr .  N  Dak  .  Nor.  Tf.  IMff:  Centa 

Htmr)  hjn« 16 

Light  he na » 10 

JiMV]|  i^rtntwrn. It 

15 

7 

45 

AberdMnJ  8.  IMc..  Not    17.  1M7-. 

No.  1  tkmnTf  bena.  44  pounds  and  xip.  19 

No.  1  bcna.  under  4  ■'^  pousda IS 

Old  i3oat«n ._.. 8 

Heuv  '  br*«d  springs 30 

XitCbi  n»». le 

46 

Itoricwi. »6 

MB.  a  nm- ^ 

06lWilu.    owa.  Dm.  1.  1»47: 

rn  tMO«  ............. ......  13 

iT^  bans....... ........ IS 

• 
• 

ofarlpovaia. 18 

M«J  yaumm. 13 

Lsgb<  m  mrtma. .««.«.. .  ■ . . .....«».  IS 

10 

34 

39 

Muacatln^.  Iowa.  Dae.  1.  IMT: 

^1a»T|  brawl  bana .. 18 

15 

38 

LatM"*  ^)nllga . . .  16 

13 

grada  A,  large .. 50 

grade  B 40 

•ten  .  Not   13.  1M7: 

No    1  hens.  4',  pounds  and  up .  30 

Mo.  1  bena,  under  4'/^  pounda .  IS 

coioraiirillllllirilllllll  31 

Xiegbdm  aprlnga .. . .  14 


lla.1 
lVa3 


If  the  SteagaU  and  LaFollette-Taft 
•mendmsnts  are  of  any  value  as  a  part 
of  the  li  w  ol  the  land,  why  hasn't  the 
legal  la\rful  support  been  extended  to 
these  cMcken  projducers  In  conformity 
to  the  ex  pressed  wishes  of  the  Congress? 

This  c  lickcn  price  program  should  be 
rectified  at  once.  Otherwise  the  pack- 
ers will  nake  a  cleaning  by  purchasing 
thesp  cMcktDS  now  below  the  lawful 
prices  HI  e  thry  did  the  light  bogs  in  the 
winter  cf  1M3  and  1944.  and  putUng 
them  on  the  market  next  spring  when 
the  Seer  >tary  of  Agriculture  states  that 
U  wi  1  be  scarce.  The  prices  that 
p<  ly  for  chickens  in  their  butcher 
ts  r  ot  rrfiictod  by  these  10-  to  20- 
cent  chi<Aens  in  the  country. 

This  cfttcfcen  situation  is  just  one  more 
cxampl*  of  the  fact  that  the  fanners 
could  give  away  some  of  their  products 
and  still  the  constuner  would  be  paying 
high  pri:;e3  for  them.  This  Indicates 
that  th«i  e  is  more  involved  in  this  price 
situation  than  the  price  the  producer 
receives 


Pries  Caniral  Bil 
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M6ndav.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.    LJDLOW.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
perfectly  deiur  in  my  opinion  that  the 
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of  this  bill  woukl  not  have 
In  the  national  interest.     Not  a  sin| 
Member  who  spoke  on  the  bill  argued 
it  would  meet  the  requirements  and 
the    people    the    relief    from    Inflat 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect. 
best  friends  put  it  forward  merely  i 
stopffap  measure  and  the  best  that 
b?  had  in  the  limited  time  of  the 
session   that   it   left.     There  was 
danger,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  we 
pass<*d  this  bill  it  would  stop  the 
permanently  and  would  be  used   as 
means  of  foreclosing  efTectlve  leglslatk 
on  the  subject  at  the  regtilar  session 
Congress  which  is  coming  In  a  few 
Thjs  xort  of  a  bill  must  not  be  used  as 
excuse  to  prevent  real  legi^latloQ  on 
the  .subject  and  It  will  not  be  with 
vote. 

V/hen  I  read  the  bill  I  wondered  if 
would  not  be  more  In  the  Interest  of  m< 
nopoly  than  of  price  control.    To  scy  tl 
least  the  liberality  with  which  it  v,ouU 
stispend  the  antitrust  laws  calls  for  c!< 
Inspection.    I  do  not  challenge  the 
fal^h  of  the  proponents  cf  the  mea.sui 
Whose  sincerity  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  fi 
it  is  simply  an  impossible  bill  when 
comes  to  meeting  the  country's  reqi 
ments.    The  biggest  job  before  the  Con* 
gress  Is  the  enactment  of  legislation 
hold  down  the  spiral  cf  price  Inflat 
and   I  do  not   think  it  should   b*    aj 
proached  In  this  lick -and-a- promise  »i 
by  attempting   to  jam   through 
suspension  ol  the  rules,  with  only 
minuses  debate,  a  measure  which,  cu- 
riously enough,  was  defended  in  a  whole- 
hearted  way  by  no  one.  not  even  by  the 
who  proposed  it.    Our  patriotic  duty  wi 
to  kill  this  bUl  and  then  do  a  real  jo| 
of  pr.ce  control  after  full  considerat 
and  ample  ddiate  when  Congress 
convenes  after  the  holidays. 


Letter  Frosn  Marcss  G.  Caaeron,  Depal 
Ckiel    af    Stair,    DisaUe^    Aa< 
VeteraM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NoaTH  CABOUMA 


Dl  THK  HOtTSB  OF  HlPKaBKirTATIvn 
Monday.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  DURHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  ur 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
oBo.  I  taichide  the  following  letter: 

TaAKsroar  DrrrijoH. 
OMGUS.  XJnrrtM  Sra-ns  AaMT. 

APO  742.  Camx  PosTMAsna. 
t§ew  York.  M.  T..  S>€e€mber  4.  1947. 
Bon   Cabl  T.  Oouiam. 

New  HouM  Ofict  Building. 

Wtahingttn.  D  C. 
Dbjui  Mb.  DvaHAM:  X  apologlaa  to  you  fc 
not  having  written  to  you  aooner.  but  we  hai 
bad  tb«  nattonai  adjutant  ol  Dtaabled  Amarl- 
•aa  Vatanas  ovar  hara  the  last  of  Sepuml 
for  a  17-day  tour  of  tlva  American  aone. 
Bth  of  Ortolwr  I  left  for  a  tour  of  tlia 
eaa  aone  alao  and  apent  11  days  towing  9.1 
■ttlaa  over  the  fanning  region  and  dalrlaa 
Oermaiiy. 

Mr.   DcKHAM.  I  travalad  Into  the  wa 
roada  of  the  aoutham  part  of  thla 
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:\.n.  M  cut  of  Eurcpe 
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ty to  suit  henclf  so 
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len  what  we  fought 
Irmles  moved  acroaa 

led  Ccmmunlst  or- 
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rmy  want  It  cleared 
imunlsts  could  move 

oppoalUon.    Ruaala 

tacUca   that  Hitler 
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With  beet  regarda  to  you  and  tha  folks  in 
tha  oCBce,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marcus  G.  Cameeon, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Ditabled  American  Veterans. 


Western  Developmeat:  The  Natron's 
Key  to  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  akizona 
Ilf  THK  SXNATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Record  an  able  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Krug.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  at  the  1947  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Nationcd  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  our  Nation  Is  great — not  because  of  its 
fertile  acres,  its  rich  mines,  and  productive 
factories,  but  really  because  of  Its  p>eople 
and  their  heritage.  Our  Government  sys- 
tem and  our  economic  system.  In  which  we 
take  such  pride — are  merely  manifestations 
of  the  living  precepts,  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  wiio  came  here  to  live  In  free- 
dom, and  of  their  progeny  who  have  stead- 
fastly followed  In  their  footsteps. 

Here  In  America — the  country — as  well 
as  Ita  government — lives  for  the  people. 

Same  10.000,000  persons  will  be  added  to 
the  Nation  by  1960.  The  majcMity  of  them 
should  make  their  homes  In  the  West.  With 
the  development  of  western  agricultural  and 
Industrial  facilities,  no  other  area  has  the 
iH&e  economic  opportunity.  Should  these 
people  settle  In  the  established  population 
centers  of  the  country,  they  will  merely  com- 
pete for  existing  joba  with  a  most  depressing 
effect  on  the  labor  market.  In  the  West  they 
will  find  jobs,  a  good  living,  and  secxirlty. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  U  a  dy- 
namic economr.  Only  a  constantly  expand- 
ing agriculture  and  Industry  can  support 
the  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  which 
fulfills  American  ambitions,  satisfies  Amer- 
ican desires,  and  keeps  America  strong. 

Western  development  means  reclamation 
and  reclamation  means  western  develop- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  no  one  In  this  au- 
dience would  doubt  the  soiuidness  of  this  ba- 
sic thesis.  Therefore,  Instead  of  presenting 
further  arguments  In  support  of  western  de- 
velopment as  the  key  to  the  Nation's  pros- 
perity, I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  specific 
program  of  reclamation  construction  and  de- 
velopment for  the  next  7  years. 

It  should  t>e  considered  against  the  back- 
ground of  possible  public  Investment  In  the 
West.  In  addition  to  the  work  now  author- 
Imd,  there  are  about  15,000,000  acres  of  arid 
and  semlarld  lands  In  Western  States  for 
which  Irrigation  can  be  provided.  Addi- 
tional mUllons  of  acres  need  improved  water 
supplies.  The  fall  of  western  river  waters 
win  produce  at  least  22.000.000  kilowatts  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  addition  to  that  now 
existing  or  are  authorized  for  construction. 
Another  3,000.000  kilowatt  potential  may  be 
found  In  sites  not  yet  fully  explored.  These 
irrigation  and  power  potentials  could  be 
made  realities  at  a  cost  ol  approximately 
tlS.OOO.OOO.OOO. 


These  are  realistic,  total  potentials  as  row 
recognized  under  present  conditions  and 
with  the  present  information  on  land  \:ise 
and  hydroelectric  power  sites.  This  great 
imexplolted  frontier  would  provide  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  backlog  of  public  works 
Into  which  we  could  dlf  deeper  and  more 
rapidly  at  great  benefit  tj  the  country  when 
construction  and  employment  may  have  de- 
clined to  a  point  which  threatens  our  econ- 
omy with  depression. 

The  reclamation  construction  prograir.  I 
shall  now  outline  for  completion  in  the  next 
7  jrears  Is  only  a  modest  part  of  this  groat 
western  potential  and  is  designed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  and  full  employment  such 
as  we  now  have.  It  Is  designed  to  keep  open 
the  gates  of  opportunity,  to  provide  rising 
living  standards,  an  expanding  industry,  and 
food  and  electric  power  for  our  growing 
population. 

Since  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion Includes  the  best  Informed  people  In  the 
world  on  this  subject.  I  can  take  the  llk>erty 
of  talking  on  some  of  the  technical  details 
of  this  program. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  deacrlbe  the 
scheduling  of  construction  Is  in  terms  of  the 
results  In  Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  pover 
benefits  anticipated  for  each  year.  Of  course, 
you  will  bear  In  mind  the  many  collateral 
benefits,  such  as  flood  control,  mimlcli:)al 
water,  silt  control,  recreatlcm,  etc.,  which,  lor 
sake  of  brevity,  I  am  not  describing  in 
detail. 

Rather  than  to  read  this.  I  have  had  it  re- 
produced for  distribution.  I  should  like  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  figures  are  still 
under  study,  and  some  of  them  will  be  ad- 
Justed.  However,  they  are  of  suflBclent  p€!r- 
manence  to  give  you  a  good  perspective  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  program. 

Specifically,  the  performance  of  the  work 
outlined  on  the  schedules  calls  for  an  In- 
vestment of  sa,148,000,000  over  a  7-year  pe- 
riod. It  would  bring  under  irrigation  by  the 
end  of  the  1954  fiscal  year,  about  4.000,000 
acres  of  new  and  supplemental  Irrigation 
embracing  40,000  farms.  This  would  Increase 
the  lands  now  Irrigated  with  reclamation 
water  to  over  8.000.000  acres.  The  program- 
ming of  power  developments  anticipates  add- 
ing some  2.250,000  kilowatts  of  generating 
capacity  by  1954,  or  enough  power  for  21 
cities  the  size  of  Denver.  The  detailed  power 
scheduling  has  been  completed  only  through 
1952,  and  the  Bureau  Is  still  working  out  con- 
struction kwjrond  that  date.  The  power  tmits 
to  be  added  by  1954  would  more  than  double 
the  generating  capacity  now  available  on  the 
Bureau's  power  systems. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  carefully 
estimated  the  construction  costs  of  this  7- 
year  program.  The  work  was  planned  from, 
the  grass  roots  up,  beginning  with  the  rec- 
onunendatlons  of  the  men  closest  to  the  job. 
and  was  reviewed  by  regional  and  top  engi- 
neering officers  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Ckjn- 
structlon  Scheduling  Conference  last  July. 
With  certain  adjustments  subsequently 
made,  expenditures  for  the  six  succeeding 
years  have  been  estimated  as  follows: 

1949 $295,  000. 000 

1950 408,  000, 000 

1951 422,  OCO,  000 

1952 398,  000,  030 

1953 _.. 354,  000.  000 

1954 271,  000,  000 

This  comes  to  a  total  of  $2,148,000,000  now 
programmed  lor  the  7-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1954.  It  would  result  In  completion 
of  less  than  half  of  the  presently  authorized 
reclamation  construction  which  at  today's 
prices  would  cost  a  grand  total  of  $4,435,- 
000.000. 

This  program  is  a  long  step  toward  placing 
reclamation  construction  on  a  sound,  busi- 
nesslike basis,  assuring  the  water  and  the 
power  users  the  lowest  possible  costs.  Wliile 
the  proposed  schedule  embodlaa  an  ecoDomi- 
cal  rate  of  conatructlon  prograsa.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  projected  rate  will  not  keep 


pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  West. 
Continuous  review  Is  necessary  and  further 
study  may  ahow  that  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
progress  Is  necessary. 

If  this  long-range  program  is  to  be  worth- 
while, and  if  reclamation  construction  la  to 
go  forward  at  minimum  cost,  the  method 
of  financing  must  have  reasonably  com- 
parable long-range  planning. 

Although  reclamation  appropriations  for 
construction  are  good  until  expended,  they 
are  actually  on  an  annual  basis.  Dams,  hy- 
droelectric plants,  canals,  and  other  engi- 
neering structiu-es  require  long  periods. 
stretching  Into  years,  to  build.  Many  con- 
tracts for  Integral  \ults  run  from  a  to  i 
years. 

In  order  for  contractors  to  bid  on  a  basis 
that  will  reault  in  low-construction  costa, 
they  must  hava  assurance  of  continued,  or« 
darly  progresa.  One*  a  contract  U  let.  tha 
contractor  cannot  be  alowed  down  ot  atoppad 
without  serious  waate.  Other  contracts 
which  must  be  Integrated  with  the  primary 
work  cannot  be  poatponed  if  the  work  is  to 
proceed  on  schedule. 

Pint-sized  appropriations,  even  thotigh  for 
the  desirable  aim  of  reducing  Government 
expenses,  disrupt  the  orderly  progress  of 
construction,  causing  waste,  delay,  and  high 
costs.  So  do  limitations  placed  upon  the 
exercise  of  judgment  by  our  engineers,  such 
as  those  upon  our  Branch  of  Design  and 
Construction  and  on  force-account  oper* 
ationa. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  advantages 
of  appropriations  continuity  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  We  shall  follow  it  up 
with  the  Congress  when  it  reconvenes. 

For  this  7-year  program  to  be  effective, 
reclamation  management,  too,  muat  hava 
careful  attention.  The  demands  of  the 
country  have  made  reclamation  big  business, 
and  you  can't  rtm  big  business,  either  la 
the  Government  or  in  private  Industry,  with- 
out competent  and  adequate  administra- 
tion.   To  stint  on  that  is  to  waste. 

Today's  job  requires  top  admlniatrattve 
direction,  coordination  of  multiple  activi- 
ties, and  engineering  perf^tion.  Through 
regionalization  of  Its  administrative  work. 
Reclamation  has  nuide  progress,  but  it  haa 
been  handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  ad- 
ministrative finanees. 

I  think  that  the  most  Important  part  of 
Reclamation  in  supporting  western  develc^- 
ment  is  what  we  proealcally  call  "general 
Investigations."  This  is  where  we  study  the 
ground,  plan  the  dams  and  ditches,  and 
prepare  for  the  community  changes  whl^ 
Inevitably  result  from  these  great  projects. 
Without  these  Investigations  Reclamation 
will  lack  the  knowledge  to  build  new  projects. 
Congress  will  be  without  recommendations, 
and  the  people  of  the  West  will  be  without 
a  future. 

It  Is  up  to  us  who  need  and  use  this  kind 
of  planning  to  defend  it.  There  is  an  eco- 
nomic superstition  fostered  by  seme  thM>« 
retical  economists  that  "planning  as  such,  la 
socialistic."  Planning  for  construction  isn't 
socialist,  capitalist.  Communist,  or  anything 
else.  It  is  Just  good  common  sense.  You 
don't  build  a  house  without  plans,  without 
stirveylng  the  ground,  checking  the  title  to 
the  property,  studying  drainage,  sketching  In 
the  landscaping,  and  considering  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  good  planning  staff  will  pay  the 
biggest  rettirns  In  sound  engineering  and 
economical  construction. 

This  type  of  planning  can  go  mtich  farth^ 
than  the  direct,  on-the-job  investigation  ot 
immediately  attainable  construction.  It  can 
build  up  for  us  a  815,000.000,000  rcaerfolr  of 
construction  projects  which  can  be  uaed  to 
speed  up  reclamation  develoomen^  whenever 
the  level  of  employment  Aid  private  eon- 
structlon  falls  below  that  which  la  soaD4 
for  the  American  people. 

To  keep  western  d««cki|naaac  ic  -pMOa  wUlt 
the  Nation's  naada  we  noK  -liaae  ptujauf 
ready  both  for  today's  high  level  at  iniplnj 
ment   and  for   a   poaaibie    toomsmw   whea 
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Oklahoma:  Canton. 
Texas:   Cotulla. 

New  Mexico:    Middle  Rio  Grande. 
We  may  be  able  to  conpleu  certain  other 
project    reports    this   teeal   year,    including 
those  on  unlu  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.] 
Although  work  Is  continuing  on  a  large  num*^ 
ber  of  projects,  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
explore  the  opportunities.    There  are  many 
that  offer  grcaUr  returns  than  the  famous 
Hoover  Dam. 

I  cannot  pass  by  without  a  special  word 
about  the  Colorado  River  Basin  report. 
Since  th«:  last  meeting  of  this  association. 
I  have  placed  an  Interim  report,  including 
comments  from  the  States,  before  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  complete  data  could  be  offl- 
daily  before  that  body.  Major  recla-Tia- 
tlon  advancement  on  the  Colorado  Is  stlU 
blocked,  however,  until  a  solution  t.-)  the 
wstar  all'xratlon  problem  Is  found.  It  W'  iid 
be  tragedy  for  the  West,  and  for  the  » ^  le 
Nation.  U  development  of  this  basin  Is  h^.ted 
or  long  suspended. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Colorado,  the  driest  of 
aU  our  great  valleys,  there  U  no  future  ex- 
cept that  fotmded  on  employment  of  the 
water  resources.  Half  utilised  today  this  la 
no  time  to  stop  our  work  in  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  because  of  feer  of  tomorrow  and  of 
each   other      We   mtist  go  f-jrward. 

As  President  Truman  said  on  October  8. 
\9*5.  when  speaking  In  the  Tennessee  Valley: 
"The  valleys  of  America  await  their  full 
development.  The  time  has  come  to  press 
forward.  The  days  of  the  pioneer  are  not 
dead.  The  development  of  our  natural  re» 
sources  culls  for  men  of  courage,  of  vision,  of 
endurance.  Just  as  In  the  pioneering  days  of 
old. 

*The  Nation  I  am  sure  Is  determined  to  ' 
march  forward.    We  will  not  listen  to  tha  { 
whUpers  of  the  timid.    In  the  great  vsUeys  j 
of  America  there  Is  a  challenge  to  all  that  la  j 
best  In  our   tradition.     Ahead  of  us  lies 
great  adventure  In  building  even  stronger  the 
foundations  of  our  beloved  country.     Amer- 
ica will  cot  healtata  to  meet  that  challenge." 
Today.  reclamatk>n  la  needed  more  than 
ever  before  to  increase  acreage  under  cultl- : 
vatlon  and  to  provide  powar  for  great  lndus«  j 
trial  production.     Survival  in  this  and  <    her 
countrlee  depends   on   America's   abllii>    to  i 
produce. 

Plrm  leadership  during  this  period  of  ex- 
panding western  development  falU  squaralyl 
on  your  shoulders  as  members  uf  the  Na- 1 
tlonal  Reclamation  j^aoclstion.    Many  of  you  . 
settled  111  the  West  because  you  believed  In 
greater  opportunities  for  yourselves  and  yourj 

land-derelopifient  $eheduU — Irritation  proj^it*  currently  under  conttruction  antfJ 

jUcai  years  lU»-i4 

rPrelimtnary  (Ortober  IMT*) .  SQb)ect  to  approprtations  an<l  svailsbll 


the    yaar -by-year    details    of    our 

project-planning  activities  would 

many  of  you  will  be  inter- 

projeet  reporta  which  we  ex- 

pleu  this  fiscal  year.    They  In- 


yoa  aaoiOM  i 
:>mbndge    Bench.    Council,    and 


Crooked  Blear,  Canby.  and  tha 
Kenewlck,      Division      o< 


County 
aad  Sly  Park. 


Baaln,  Tolo-Solano 


and 


at  end  of  table. 


world  fame  for 
ktlon  of  Amn\ 
lands  where  tIs- 
^t  to  settle.  Tour 
anchor  of  democ- 
ig  and  comforting 

[gained  and  to  Im- 

ervatlon  program, 

fte  West  needs  your 

rard-looklng  legla- 

clamatlon  and  tha 

do  not  saek  to 

Ithe  banner  of  any 

^ws  governing  rec- 

indlng.     They   In- 

lon.  which  bad  lU 

In  the  Homestead 

II  mandates  which 

eral  dams  shall  be 

the  people. 

reful  thought  to 

program  through 

fit  current  needs. 

Interior   does   not 

oX  the  Isws  that 

irm  and  assure  the 

consumer  served 

operatives  of  first 

energy   for   Fed- 

it.  as  an  assocla- 

kte  land  and  water 

legislation    to 

clamatlon  program 

(ended  In  the  past. 

>■  on  power  provided 

11  would  be  a  great 

hope,   and   think. 

Egress  will  see   the 

rate  leas  than  2^ 

le  bUl. 

-you  of  the  Na- 
itlon  who  provide 
the  Interior  De- 
ims — we  can  Insure 
West.  If  the  West 
an  outlet  for  the 
lea  and  a  place  for 
productive  faclll- 
Natlon  win  have  a 
>le,  steady  program 
Ion  geared  to  the 
planning  so  that 
be  authorised  and 
maintenance 
its  of  famlly-Blsed 
Iced  power — all  of 
Item  development 
latlon  prosperous, 
our  botmty  as  well 
)m  which  It  came*. 

^or  eonttruction. 


Fiscal  year  IttSl 

nppiy 

Supplemental 

Farms 

icres 

Farms 

1            0 

0 

0 

»            0 

0 

0 

1              0 

C 

<t 

1              0 

0 

0 

1              0 

c 

« 

1              0 

(1 

0 

1              0 

c 

0 

>        ua 

0 

0 

ll       m 

0 

0 

1 

)'              0 

0 

0 

)           1125 

380.  OOO 

3.136 

1          ^ 

390.000 
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Project  \and-dtvelopment  fchedule—Irrigation  projecU  currently  under  construction  and  development  or  authorized  for  construction, 

fiscal  years  194S-S4 — Continued 


Pres- 
ently 
irri- 
gable 
BcreaKe 

Ftaral  year  1948 

Fivnl  year  1949 

Fiscal 

yeariaso 

Fisral  year  IftSl 

Project 

Full  supply 

Supplemental 

Full  supply 

Supplemental 

Fun  supply 

Supplemental^ 

Full  supply 

Supplemental 

• 

Acres 

Farms    Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms    Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Rocion  3: 

All  American  Canal  (Co- 
achella)    

0 

5,715 

6H,»7» 

0 

4.§a» 

1,41^ 

0            0 
48     11,000 
28              0 

0 

123 

0 

30,000 

10,200 

0 

300 

102 

0 

18,658 
0 
0 

185 
0 
0 

30,201) 

10,001) 

0 

aoo          0 

100          0 

0          0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

laooo 
0 

9 

100 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Gila' 

0 

Yams 

0 

Total 

74,601 

6.230 

7 

6     11,000 

123 

40,300 

402 

18.658 

185 

30.301) 

300              0 

0 

laooo 

■    1 

100 

0 

0 

ReRion  4: 

Maorv 

0 
30.042 

0 
4«.3» 

xm 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0               0 
0             0 
0             0 
0             0 
0              0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

130 
0 
0 
0 
0 

700 

0 
0 
0 
0 

14           800 

0           365 
0              0 
0              0 
0           445 

10           400 

13              0 

0              0 

0             0 

18              0 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4O0 

100 

12,750 

36.000 
U 

ft 

Ogden  River 

5 

Pionla      

160 

Provo  River .. 

3iS 

Newton 

0 

Total 

68.075 

0 

0             0 

0 

0 

0 

6,000 

130 

700 

14      1.210 

41 

400 

8 

39.390 

4«8 

Refion  5: 

\V   C.  Austin 

0,243 
0 

8,887 
0 
0 

33,000 
0 

17,188 
0 
0 

550              0 
0       7,520 

215              0 
0              0 
0              0 

0 
75 
0 
0 
0 

9,000 

0 

18,025 

0 

0 

ISO 
0 

236 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0             0 

0             0 
0              0 
0              0 
0              0 

0              0 
0              0 
0              0 
0              0 
0              0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

C 

( 

( 

( 

80,Q0( 

)            ft 

Bslmorbea.. .... 

)           0 

Turumcari ...... ... 

)            0 

Valkv  rravify... 

)        0 

Ban  Luii  Valley 

>      aoo 

Total 

18,130 

80,188 

765       7,530 

75 

27,925 

386 

0 

0 

0 

0             0 

0             0 

0 

'80,0QC 

< 
< 

( 
( 

»      aw 

Region  A: 

Buflslo  Rapids  No.  2 

Rivcrton           

8,100 
42.500 

13,038 
0 

3,500 
10,000 

17.  COO 
C 

35              0 
100              0 

200             0 
0             0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

23,000 

7.000 

0 

230 

77 
4,643 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

11,  coo 

0 
39,0E0 

1 
0             0 

no          0 

0          «i 

471              Q 

( 

»             0 

o    IS,  coo 

»              0 

a     78.876 

0 

190 

0 
CM 

1        0 
)        0 

Bho<ihone-Heart     Moun- 
tain   -..- 

}        0 

Missouri  River  Basin 

37,138 

)        0 

Total 

ft4,S38 

31,400 

335              0 

0 

67,138 

4,949 

0 

0 

50,660 

681              C 

»     93.875 

1,136 

0            0 

Refion  7: 

Kendrick       ............. 

8,000 

0,000 

0 

0 

2,00C 

3.oet 

C 

0 

» 

17              0 

wi          0 

0     90,000 
0             0 

0 
0 

coo 

0 

2,000 
0 
0 
0 

"0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4,00a 

0 

0 

f,000 

1 

S4             0 

0             0 

0         e 

75             0 

( 

1      XOK 

9          e 
»          0 
9    laooo 

IT             Oft 

Minute  Flats 

0             0            0 

Cotorado-BiK  Tbompsoa.. 
Missouri  River  Basin 

0 
126 

JMU,  UW      7.  lOU 
0            0 

Total 

14.000 

S,00C 

47|     50,000 

flOO      2,000 

17 

0 

0 

laooo 

1(»            c 

D    12,000 

143 

969.000     7.100 

Totals: 

Region  1 

Region  2 « 

Regions 

Revton  4 

Region  5 

Renion  6 

Revlon  7„ 

i 
183,113      55,C89           748    104.000       1,315     15,324 
lfl3,0W»     23,522           204              0              0     37,728 
74.W1       6,23b             76     11,000           123     40,200 
60, 07.";               (0000 
1M30     .V.\)»           7«5       7,630            75     27.«2f 
«4,S3H     31,401           335              0              0     67. 13.S 
14,000       Nnon            47     5a000          600       2,000 

194 

470 

402 

« 

3W 

4.949 

17 

167, 4£0 

3U.000 

18,658 

6.000 

0 

0 

0 

2,095     28,622           435!    3o,000           375     10,000           125              •            • 
375I    43,200           539     £0,000'          625!     .^),000           025   380.000     XVU 
185     30,200           300              0              0      10,0IX)           WD              Oft 
VM           IW             14        1.210            41           40U              8     M.2fA         M 

0          0          0          0          0          0          0    w.oon      no 

0     50,6SO          581              0             0     90,^5       1.136             0            0 

0    laav        109          0          0    aooo        m?  se-^nroj   7,100 

1    .  . 

Grand  total 

616,643 

172.338       2,2 

65    172,520 

1    2,11: 

1    19a  315 

&418 

222.148 

a  77! 

>    163,41: 

2       1.978     81.21 

0       1.041J  176.27? 

Z13f 

934.2.%    ILSO 

1 

1 

1 

Fiscal  year  1952 

Fiscal  year  1953 

Fiscal  year  1954 

After  1954 

Ultimste 

Project 

Fullsupply 

Supplemental 

Fullsupply 

Supplements 

Fulls 

upply 

Supplemental 

Fullsupply      Supplemental 

Full 
supply 
(acres) 

BapvhH 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farm! 

i  Acres 

Farms 

Acres  Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

Acres 

Farms 

(aem> 

Region  1: 

Boise- A  nderson  Ranch .... 

Belw-Payetto 

Columbia  Basin. 

Desohute*   .    .  

0 
0 

60,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17,000 

0 
0 

750 
0 
0 
0 
0 

210 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
110.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1,370 
.        0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0           0 
0           0 
0  150,000 
0           0 
0           0 
0           0 
0            0 
0            0 

0 
0 
1,870 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

S 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

c 

0 
0 
702,830 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8,?e») 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

S 

0 

e 

• 
0 
0 

ft 

sxm 

LftSHW 

uxon 
ft 
•nm 
•i.«Bft 
37.000 

31ft,  Oft* 

'     ft 

ft 

4.0* 

I>>wi-:ton  Orchards 

Minidoka-Cioorting '...... 

Yakima- Rots 

Minidoka-Nortb  Side 

ft 

Total 

77,000 

060 

0 

0 

110.000 

1,370 

0 

0  150.  con 

1,870 

0 

0 

702.839 

8,790 

0 

0 

1.332.88? 

m.m 

Region  2: 

Klamath-Tulc  Lake 

Central  Valley , 

C,000 
30,000 

75 
375 

0 
50,000 

0 
625 

0 
25,000 

0 
312 

0 
50,000 

0          c 
625   25.000 

0 
312 

0 
50,000 

0 
625 

0 
327.000 

0 
4.087 

0 
30,000 

<> 

m.m 

ft 

Total 

36,000 

450 

50,000 

625 

35,000 

312 

50,000 

625    25,000 

312 

90.000 

625 

327.000 

4.087 

30.000 

sii 

«n.Mft 

RegiaB>: 

AU-Amerkan  Can^l  (Co- 

aehellaK 

Olla> 

Yuma 

0 

15,000 

0 

0 

IW 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

ISO 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0            0 
:0   30,000 
0            0 

0 

200 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

15.000 

3.585 

0 
190 

73 

0 
0 
0 

J  — ! 

0     74.  w! 
1- 

U.Hft 

ft 

Total 

15,000 

190 

0 

0 

15,000 

150 

0 

0   30,000 

200 

0 

0 

18.885 

222 

0 

• 
1 

*l 

aft.ftai 

Region  4; 

.Mancos 

Osden  River , 

Psonis- ..... 

Prbvo  River 

Newton... , 

100 

0 

1.600 

0 

0 

2 
0 
15 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
14,000 
0 

0 
0 
0 
175 
0 

100 

0 

1.000 

0 

0 

2 
0 
15 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

,0            0            0 
io          0          0 
^)            0            0 
t2            0            0 
0            0            0 

0 
0 
0 
^000 
0 

0                0 
0               0 

£       i 

OJ              0 

a 

1 
1 
1 

• 

1                 1 

1                 1 
1                 • 

•K.flft 
X*» 

ToUl 

1,100 

17 

14,000 

175 

1,100 

17 

5,000 

C2            ( 

1            0 

9,000 

62 

i       • 

0 

• 

s- 

ft 

— 

-^ 

-i 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAl 

mnd-4tv«1o^wt*nt  tehtdMU—irrifmtion  profeeU  ntrrenttf  «md«r  eonstraetion 

flaent  ^emra  1944-S4 — OontinuMl 


•An 
*  Include 


toUl.1.^ 


Kcrlnn  I: 


Montina. 
Omna 
W    " 


Totel, 
1: 


OkUtoml  u 


Totet. 

4: 

Cok>rado 


t  to pradiag  nlmihy  addlllonft)  I^mW  to  bt trrvinl  in  th^  (jixxtinc  ilivuion  ar*  limitetl  to v.on) aerm,  I 
tcnponrr  watar  Mrrln  lit  MMM  mvm  ft  iMxia  not  loctudrd  In  ultimata  Central  Valley  protect  daf 
WaBtoo-MolMiwk  «TMaa.  nccnttr  MrtlMHMd.  ^  ,.,... 

(KURMao  Mraa)  indudr  «l«.643  arm  alraady  aibjwt  to  IrrliatkHi  trom  Bumo-baiU  srstcms. 

Non.— Not  hielud«d  and  not  yet  adMdaM  as  to  land  deTelopnwnt  are  tbe  foUowtnc  proiectt:  P»Uia4 


^neduUd  progrum  for  devtlopment  o/  •uthoriMed  ptmer  protects  {tubjeet  to 

iPl8«r«>bo«n  in  kilowatts  of  imtaUed  eaparityl 


■idBUto 


S 


'llovad^. 


ii-^ 


rrvtacla  and  plMts 


Blnek  Canyoa 

Ki>«T - 

Kanrh.  .....„.„..—..... 

Miaklate.  ......^^... 

Pahwrtea...'.""'"!!"!! 

Baafry  Fane:  Buacry  Bone 

D«dMM«:  Core 

CalMBMft  Bwte:  Onad  Caake. 


Kocky  Feed «. 


OMtnlVaOvy 


Keavlak 
Dalta 


Parker 

Canyon: 

Boorar .^... 

©•▼ii- 

Yhm:  8i9kM  DrapL. 


Talry:  Qnai  VaOvf . 


■vfearn  Valley 


Eiiatinc 
enpnniy 
JonaSU. 
IM7' 


l.sno 


1 1 


IM," 


IK  nit 


irat 


&:  N«« 


FootnoCi  ■  at  end  of  UMa. 


itta:  BltplMBt  Butta. 


ooTUtntctio*. 


rUimata 

ms 

Fall 
supply 
(acraa) 

Supple- 
mental 
(acr«) 

0 

0 
0 

•1.243 

0 

4J^00U 

an  ODD 

u 

0 

7.SX 

0 

nvaori 
4«'i.(no 

P 

a4,M3 

v;3.a30 

0 

11. Mi 

1U1,»8 

M.n8 

3.801,M> 

0 

t 

0 
80.000 

tes 

3. 653, 541 

SO.  000 

0 
0 

3^»^3 
i2,oro 

1.080.0(10 

0 
0 

«i\on 
so.  an 

l.m,«o|      874.MB 

0  i,saMtT     m.4» 

3M       M0.5M     >WO.0M 
0       antlS         39.0M 

I    0     ansa     aonao 

ke2»   3.MILM1         MlMI 

k».  i.i««i     C7i.«t 

|auoj« 


7.3«5.365i«2JK1i8 


^mcnt  in  fiscal  year  IM7. 

tr) :  KtnfS  Rirar.  MO.MI0; 
[year  1952 


tdded  during  fiscal  year 

1 

19U 

Aner 

lau 

... 

.......... 

DO 

BO 

71  ODD 

71088 

" 

********** 

aiooo 

100 

nao 

«aioo8 

18 

«^«8 

aia8 

» 

■l«8 

Ml  888 

r.. 

**•••*»«•* 

08,008 

tn 

an  888 

»*•« 
>••« 

»«•• 

•  *«-•••«••• 
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Scheduled  program  for  development  of  authorized  power  projects  (subject  to  appropriations) .  through  fiscal  year  1952 — Continued 

[Figures  shown  in  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity) 


Projects  and  plants 

Existing 

capacity 

June  30, 

1»47> 

Estimated  capacity  (kilowatts)  to  be  added  during  fiscal  year 

Region  and  State 

1048 

• 

1S40 

19S0 

1051 

I»52 

After 

1053 

Be(!ion  6  plants  operated  by 
Bureau  of  Reclainatioo: 
Montana 

Pouth  DakoU 

Wyoming 

Missouri  Basin: 

l^wer  Mariasy. 

Yellowteil - 

Canyon  Ferry 

Missouri  Basin:  Miller  Drop 

MLssouri  Basin:  Boysen 

Rivavtmi'    Pilnl   Rlltta 

5.600 
35.000 

1 . 

l.«00 

""126.000 

36.  (Mi.) 

180.00(1 

15.000 

Beirton  «  plants  operated  by 
Corps  of  Engineers:* 

^fontana 

North  l>akala 

South  I>akola 

Shoshone: 

Shoshone 

H«vt  MoontaiB.. _. _ 

Fort  Peck:  Fort  Peck 

Onrnfww  Omiijiwi                                                                              -   -- 

15,000 

"  siobi" 



- 

35.000 

'"mdon 

Oiivins  Point:  Gavins  Point .., „ 

Fort  Randall:  Fort  Randall 

Big  Bend:  Big  Bend *                           . 

Ouw-  Oahc                                                  -- 

.»».••*•»*•« 

34,  (XX) 
320.  OOU 

una* 
108.000 

Total,  region  6 

42.300 

15.000 

5.000 

36,000 

1.535,000 

Region  7: 

■''           — 

ColonMlo-Biii  Thompson: 

Oreoi  Mountain 

Marys  Lake , . 

Estes : 1 

Quillan •....-.: ... - 

ColtoBwaod 

Flntirrm  Mniwtalii                                                               

21,000 

1.400 

4,800 

32,408 



-1 — 

""g,"iib" 

46, 000 

11.588 

11,888 

41,000. 

6,700 

1      1     •      •      1 

i  i  i  i  i 

•  •      •      1      i 

•  •til 

•  ••II* 



•  * 



—   -   — -w 

WvomiM 

Big  Tfiompasii — - 

North  Platte: 

Lingle 

Ouenisay... : 



-•»--•••• 

Missouri  Baaia:, 

Kortes „ _ - 

OlKldO„ .-...•.-•-. - _ 

Aloara                                  ^                                  .           -       _ 

anaoft 

1X088 

- 

-  — 

z--:-:    S:2 

K'jtVw^kk 

Mi<vmuri  Raain- Harbn  County  fAimrCorDsofEneineen)    

i.ao 

Total,  region  7 

O0l20O 

. 

H.oao 

•S,U8 

102,400 

43.080 

Total.  aUngtaBU - 



.  xm,i37 

480.000 

1    314.000 

614,100 

5W,aB 

204.000 

2.Z7nOM 

Existing  capacity  June  30.  1947,  2.I3S,tT7.  total  scheduled  through  1952,  2,260,600;  total  programed  after  1952.  2,276,000;  grand  total  authorized  projects,  6.683,757. 

*  Salt  Riear  Valley  Water  Uisr  Asaoeation  hydraalactritpiaBU  teapacMv  70,050  kilaaatta)  and  Impansi^  VaBey  arigatiaa  diatnct  plaata  d 
MrisaaCasMl  not  indoded. 
'  Pcwtr  Mil  111  by  Bawan  of  HealamatiBn-  ^ 


ForeigB  Refief 


Air  Force  Rtaem 


£XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


of  all  sefments  of  aviatioii.  passed  the 

following  bill  of  policy  at  its  annual  air 
clinic  last  month: 


STKENCTHCie    TRE    AIS 


BT  TRx  roaiCA- 


HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR.         HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 


TION    OF  READY    UNITa   IN    AIX 

AiTD  amtirruu-waa  namoMMCT 


or    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1 1 V ES 

Monday.  December  IS,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speakw.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  copy  of 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Athens,  Greece,  as  follows: 

Athens,  December  15— The  Ministry  of 
Justice  today  ordered  an  Investigation  Into 
charges  by  the  Piraeus  League  of  'Merchants 
that  apprcximately  $4,500,000  worth  of  food- 
stulfs  had  spoiled  In  Greek  warehouses  dur- 
ing the  last  5  months  because  of  failure  to 
distribute  them. 

The  league  said  the  spoiled  foodstuffs  In- 
cluded cheese,  canned  milk,  sugar,  powdered 
milk,  vegetables,  codfish,  herring,  lard,  and 
canned  goods. 

The  American  Mission  to  Aid  Greece  pre- 
Tlously  had  reported  that  $75,000,000  worth 
of  supplies  and  equipment  shipped  in  by  the 
UNRRA  and  other  agencies  were  lying  un- 
distributed m  warehouses  and  on  docks. 


or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    Mr.  Speaker, 

for  a  long  time  now  I  have  been  urging 
that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  be  given  par- 
ity with  the  other  civilian  components 
of  the  armed  services.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  introduce  most  of  the  orig- 
inal Reserve  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
Among  the  foremost  of  the  measures 
which  I  have  sponsored  are  those  pro- 
posing, first,  inactive  training  pay;  sec- 
ond. Reserve  retirement;  third,  death 
and  disability  coverage  for  reservists  in 
training;  and.  foiuth.  the  creation  of  a 
Reserve  Medal  and  Reserve  Special  Com- 
mendation Ribbon  in  recognition  of 
peacetime  Reserve  service. 

It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  me 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  top-level  leaders 


Be  it  approved  by  the  delegates  to  tb« 
Fifth  National  Aviation  Clinic: 

Section  1 .  Since  the  Regular  Air  Forces  can 
be  maintained  In  peacetime  at  only  a  smaU 
part  of  tbe  strength  reqairvA  tn  war.  a  laK«a 
and  ready  Nation-wide  nasria  yt.tmmmtiai.  to 
fast  mobilization. 

Sec  2.  The  Reserve  of  the  United  StaMa 
Air  Force  Is  without  combat  alrcralt.  pay.  saM 
Incentives,  and  adequate  facilities  such  as 
have  been  granted  to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
and  the  Air  National  Guard.  Only  a  smaU 
percentage  of  its  officers  and  even  fewer  en- 
listed men  are  training,  at  a  limited  number 
of  pKJlnts.  Recruiting  and  training  of  young 
people  is  insufficient  for  reserve  replacements. 

Sec.  3.  Ck>ngress^  urged  at  once  to  increaa* 
funds  for  the  Air  Reserves  so  that  modem 
combat  aircraft  and  other  needed  equipment 
may  be  used  by  the  Reserve  and  new  equip- 
ment may  be  developed  for  economical  use 
on  small  airports  within  reach  of  reservists 
who  lack  access  to  larger  fields. 

Sec.  4.  The  pending  legislation  for  inactive 
duty  pay,  retirement,  and  other  measures  to 
raise  the  Air  Beserr*  to  a  parity  with  other 
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ifttofvld    b«   pMMtf:    •n    l««talattaa 
wdldcd  in  a  alnifle  Air  Reserve  Act. 
CQfiaerTt  Federal  t\uKU.   proTi- 
be  made  for  contracu  at  clrUlan 
ttfht  and  growa*  tnUatog  of  atr 


BCr.  Sp<  ak«r.  this  waHftir  and  compre- 


hensive a  ct  of  endomwnit  of  parity  for 
the  Air  F  ffce  Reserve  stems  directly  from 
the  inuilgent  determination  and  IM- 
Ucnce  oTu.  Col.  Kendall  K.  Hoyt.  I 
Wt  the  aiost  serious  conskleration  of 
this  NAA  bin  of  poUcy  by  every  Member 
oC  Goner  !8s. 


Dowv  to  Eartk 


KZRN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


HO  i.  OARENCE  CANNON 


Df  Tta 


or  MtMouai 
Hocss  or 


rATTVlS 


m  mdaw.  Dfcember  15. 1947 

CANNON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leAve  gr  mted  to  extend  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  [  am  includlnt  mn  excerpt  frtmi 
of  the  great  farm  Journals  in  Amer- 


No  die  has  ever  accused  Wallace's 

>f  being  partisan.    If  it  leans  in 

it  leans  toward  the  party 

dominates  the  State  in  which  it  is 

Likewise    neither    Oeneral 

nor  the  Marshall  piui  are  porU- 


>hei 


any  dlrqction 

which 

publi:s 

Marshal 

san. 

For 
from  WjJlace 
stead  is 


t^at 


wv^i.  m: 


and 
It  Is 


iMavy  M  iKJrtfl 


hub* 


reason  the  following  editorial 
's  Farmer  and  Iowa  Home- 
particularly  timely: 


ANB  oirasKLvia 


roaoi 

What  difference  does  It  make  to  you  aa  a 
Com   Be  t   farmer   whither  Coogreis  aeada 
<m«Heu<  7  help  to  Europe^     It  make*  this 
dli  Terence. 

1.  If  K  iropean  nations  can  work  their  way 
to  1 1  medeat  proapertty.  chances  of  an- 

othar  wir  will  shrink.     Tour  younger  boy 
may  not  have  to  fl^ht. 

2.  If  B  iropa  revives,  our  lard,  cotton,  fruit 
and   tobicco  ixporta  wiU   be   helped.     And 

vUl  aall  more  meat  and  butter  at 
good  prti  aa  to  dty  workers  wtM>  make  goods 
for  the  4  cport  market. 

The  DTlral  of  BurofM   may  mean   peace 

and  pro<)ta  to  Cora  Belt  f  anaara.    If  Europe 

iBto  aaaiohy  weV  pay  for  it  in 


to  foiiaaia.  therefore,  that 
la  apparvitly  galug  to  rush  emerg- 
abroad.  It  wUl  be  better  news  if 
plan  for  IMS  aid  alao  gosa 
•arty  la  the  year. 

Can  we  help   Kuropa  by 
without  bringing  on  a  worse 


aid 
Markhall 


Sr«t  place.  1948  exports  wUl  not  be 


beaTlar  than  in  1947. 

la   th4 
product. 


d  place,  our  inflation  la  a 
not  only  of  high  demand  but  of 
ot  tiodlt. 

puts  back  controls  of  install- 
ment ci^t  and  fixes  ways  of  preventing  a 
nirther  worn  m  bank  loaza.  inflation  can 
ba  checljed. 

bolp  iwops  aiMl  check  infla- 
tkn  at  HiwM  too.    Both  aosd  to  ba  dona. 


Caa 


DoHars  Save  Earope 
I? 


XXTEN810N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BAU 

or  MlNltSaOTA 
IN  THI  8EHATE  OF  TH«  UNITED  STA1 

Monday.  December  IS  {legislative  dat 
Thur$daw.  December  4K  1947 

Mr.    BALL.      Mr.    President.    I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  an  addri 
entitled  "The  European  Recovery 
gram"  delivered  by  me  on  December 
1M1.  at   Philadelphia.   Pa.,    before 

>lphia  Foreign  Policy  Association. 
beinK  no  objection,  the  ati '-  <;s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri     ro. 
as  folkms: 

Tb*  geneala  of  the  Marshall  plan  was  tw4 
sentences  tn  a  speech  by  Becflataiy  Mi 
at  Harvard  last  June  In  which  be  suggt 
laat  It  waa  about  time  Europe  tried  to 
Itsslf.  and  that  then  we  might  tcel  betl 
about  balplPK   them     Sixteen   nations 
at  Paris  and   did   two  things.    First. 
mrlilail  on  a  level  of  ilvtag  ataadaiSki  r  -  M 
maMOfiOO  people  in  tkalr  eoantrtas  (. 
next  4  years  and  a  level  of  production  t! 
would  I'ke  to  achieve  by  the  end  of  the 
years,  tn  most  caaea  considerably  above 
var  levals.    Then  thay  eaumatad  how 
of  the  materials  to  reach  thaaa  goals 
could    supplv    themaelvaa   and    the    d< 
S23.000.000.000.    U    the    Marshall    plan, 
called. 

Of  course  that  Is  not  a  plan  at  all.  In 
sanxe  that  It  Includes  any  specific  and 
tailed  aailea  at  projects  to  Increase  Eur- 
production.     Itaporu  are  that  the  first  :. 
vss  tweraty-nme  billions.     Will  CUytun 
suaded  the  nations  to  lop  seven  bilUans 
and  otir  own  Harrlman  committee  cut  It 
eral  btUlons  more.     But  there  Is  still  no  pli 
thst  anyone  eaa  flat  him  taath  into.     What 
•oueht.  apparently,  u  authority  for  the 
ministration  to  spaod  trooa  four  to  slx^ 
llona  a  year  for  the  broad  ptirpcse  of  " 
pean  recovery  " 

Although  I  am  critical  of  such  a  vague 
poeal  to  spend  more  American  billions  In 
same  way  that  twelve  billions  have  beei 
spent  vastteeassftilly  la  the  past  a  years.  I« 
me  emphaalae  here  that  I  have  no  quam 
wh.Uever  with  the  fundamental  premise 
the  Marshall  plan. 

A  free  and  economically  solvent  Europe 
a  sotind  objective  of  our  foreign  policy; 
would  ba  tramendooaly  to  our  advantage,  i 
if  Hubatantlal  asalst&nce  from  us  stands 
reasonable  chance  of  achieving  It.  then 
expenditure  Is  jtntifled  on  the  basis  of 
tlonal  self -interest.    But  I  do  wjint  aasxirat 
that  our  espandltuvas  stand  at  least  n  5<)-| 
chance  of  achlavliig  results,  and  I  an:  vi 
certain  that  if  the  Administration  is  left 
to  pursue  the  pollciaa  it  has  pursued  in 
past,  it  will  fall  again.    Therefore.  I  bell( 
Coograas  mtist  insist  on  soma  severe  rostrlc 
tlons  and  conditions  on  any  future  .r.inl 
of  funds  or  authority. 

One  of  the  major  argumenu  by  the 
ponents  of  this  plan  la  that  unleas  we  ext 
this  aid  Europe  will  ba  taken  over  cam( ' 
by    the   communlata.    In   other   words, 
must   buy  off  conununiat   afgraaion   wit 
Amertcaa  doUara. 

Granted  that  severe  economic  distress 
vides   more    fertile   ground   for   commi 
treachery,  that  argument  still  does  not 
with  facts.     Nowtiere  have  the  commuz 
aver  taken  control  of  a  country  through 


the  paopla 

the  commu- 

ty.  luually  a  small 

by    naked    force. 

of  the  Red  Army. 

roceed   to   extermi- 

lon.  liquidate  free- 

itry  to  the  limit  for 

The  people  ara 

^ned  in  one  country 
[Europe.     With  that 
communist  dicta- 
door  to  them.  Is  it 
le  peoples  of  Italy. 
3untry    will    freely 
of    their   uoublea. 
these  may  be?    I 
a  favorite  meta- 
^n  proponents,  that 
an   whose   house  is 
Ine   on    the   flames 
water, 
(t  communist  dicta- 
re  the  most  serious 
see    and    recovery 
It  baaed  on  power 
Russian  divisions 
lot  more  to  do  with 
in  western   Eu- 
btator.  the  commu- 
klly  stopped  in  his 
ce.  or  If  worse  comes 
uperior  force.     It  is 
rrong  to  try  to  fool 
that  we  can  buy  off 
1th  dollars  as  it 


If  we  attach  condl- 
|d  granta  we  will  not 
iir  glfta  but  that  we 
terferlng  in  the  In- 
intrles    we    he!  p. 
I  Banta  Glaus  Is  he- 
lve, and  as  for  inter- 
they  don't  have  to 
don't  want  It.  and 
ly   did   do  a   little 
seem  to  be  manag- 

put  on  a  bumanl- 
we  may  feel  atx>ut 
ress  has  no  power 
appropriate  public 
and  we  would 
I  acted  on  that  basis, 
cannot  by  sny 
)nomlc  Investment. 
[were  such  that  these 
a  soimd  economic 
be  no  need  for  gov- 
rlvate  capital  would 

Ich  Congraaa  can  act 
>pe  will  advance  the 
^are  and  security  of 
is  a  political  pro- 
to  be  constltutionsl. 
sound  to  attAch  to 
we  believe  are  nee* 
political  ob.ectlves, 
> tries  always  free,  of 
ir  help  if  they  don't 

jndl tlons  be?  I  can 
}w  costing  American 
over  S700.000.000  a 
»nomy  of  the  British 
occupied  Oermany. 
troM  there  that  I  have 
rated  economic  and 
of  at  least  the  thre<t 
lany  is  essential  If 
I  be  Increased  enough 
It  be  self-supporting, 
or  pay  any  repa- 
isistently  opposed 
ke  western  Eones  In 
lerstand  her  fear  of 
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s  strong  Oennany,  tut  our  own  generals  sre 
eonvlnced  they  can  prevent  any  rearming 
at  Germany  while  increaalng  her  produc- 
tion so  ahe  is  self-supporting.  Shouldn't 
wa  UMlst  that  Prance,  as  a  condition  oC  par- 
ttelpatlBC  m  future  aid,  go  along  with  as 
OB  an  Integrated  administration  of  OarmanyY 
would  be  one  of  the  heaviest  psf- 
In  the  Marshall  plan  under  the  Parla 
report.  Personally.  I  am  convinced,  and  the 
record  bears  me  out,  that  a  free  economy  will 
alwajrs  outproduce  and  provide  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  than 
either  a  soclnllstic  or  government-planned 
aad  controlled  economy.  I  believe  that  when 
aeonomic  freedoms  are  liquidated,  the  other 
freedoma  are  in  Jeopardy  and  the  soclalista 
have  always  had  too  much  in  common  with 
the  communixta  for  my  taste.  I  dont  know 
how  long  Brlt.iln'8  socialist  government  can 
continue  to  fool  their  people  by  subsidising 
their  coet  of  living  at  the  rate  of  S1.600,- 
000.000  a  year,  and  I  rather  resent  it  that  some 
part  of  our  loan  has  gone  into  that  kind  of 
legerdemain.  But  I  would  not  for  one 
int  think  of  trying  to  tell  the  British 
people  what  kind  of  government  they  should 
have  or  even  making  that  a  condition  of  our 
belp. 

However.  Its  own  production  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  Eiuope's  recovery.  Even  at 
best,  we  can  carry  only  a  small  fraction  Jof 
the  load.  One  of  the  key  bottlenecks  to 
Xuropaan  recovery  is  lack  of  coal,  and  a  major 
part  of  It  Is  due  tc  the  fact  that  where  Britain 
taaad  to  export  ten  or  fifteen  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  seaports  on  the  Continent,  she 
Is  now  a  coal-importing  country.  America 
has  to  make  up  part  of  the  Etiropean  deficit, 
and  our  coal  delivered  costs  us  t26  a  ton. 
The  rest  Is  taken  from  the  current  low  pro- 
duction in  the  Ruhr,  requiring  long  rail 
hauls  over  a  transport  system  that  is  near  the 
breaking  point.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  a 
resumption  of  British  coal  exports  to  the 
Continent  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
eaas  of  any  European  recovery  program.  Why 
shouldn't  we  then  Insist  that  as  a  condition 
to  participation  in  an  aid  program,  Britain 
supply,  month  by  month,  a  million  tons  of 
coal  a  month  for  export  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe?  We  would  not  tell  England  how  to 
mine  the  coal.  That  is  her  problem.  But  we 
would  Insist  that  somehow  she  achieve  the 
production  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
vt'bole  program,  so  that  otir  help  stands  at 
least  some  chance  of  succeeding. 

Another  txittleneck  to  Etiropean  recovery  Is 
the  foreign  exchange  situation.  The  legal  ex- 
change rates  In  many  countries  are  50  per- 
cent or  more  below  the  actual  buying  power 
of  the  local  currencies  as  reflected  in  the  free 
(or  black  market)  exchange  rate  or  that  In 
Switaerland,  which  has  a  free  exchange  mar- 
ket. This  meains  the  foreign  importer  must 
pay  double  or  more  the  true  value  of  any 
goods  he  buys.  In  terms  of  his  own  currency, 
and  that  prices  most  goods  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  at  a  time  when  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary for  Europe  to  build  up  Its  exports  to  pay 
for  food  and  raw  material  imports.  Shouldn't 
we  Insist  on  an  immediate  correction  of 
that  situation  as  a  condition  to  our  further 
assistance? 

Even  if  these  and  other  conditions  of  a 
similar  nature,  all  aimed  at  achieving  the 
increafe  in  domestic  European  production 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  aid 
program,  are  met.  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  communists  in  these  covmtrles, 
through  their  control  of  or  Influence  in  the 
labor  unions,  will  so  sabotage  production  as 
to  ooaspletely  defeat  the  program.  That  is 
a  ebaaoa  vre  may  have  to  take.  The  recent 
developmenU  in  France  are  encouraging,  but 
our  future  course  should  be  determined  In 
part  by  how  effectively  the  governmenU  wa 
are  to  aaslst  move  to  meet  this  very  serious 
problem. 
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There  is  little  question  about  the  program 
for  interim  aid  to  France,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
The  failure  of  European  harvests  is  a  hard 
fact,  and  the  aid  Is  necessary  to  keep  hunger 
and  cold  from  reaching  propcrtions  in  Eu- 
rope which  would  endanger  our  own  troope 
there  and  our  security.  The  bill  already  has 
passed  Irath  Hotises  and  the  differences  will 
be  ironed  out  speedily  in  conference. 

Unfortunately,  the  urgency  of  the  need 
did  not  permit  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  estimates  for  the  interim  aid.  Whether 
the  »597,000,000  total  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  proper  one  or  not.  I  doubt  whether 
any  Member  of  Congress  knows.  Personally, 
I  voted  for  some  reductions  in  the  Senate, 
first  because  I  was  very  doubtful  whether 
we  can  supply  the  volume  of  grains  scheduled 
for  export,  and  second,  because  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  amoimts  proposed  was  inade- 
quate. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
"thorough  screening"  given  the  requests  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria  for  interim  aid  by 
the  State  Department.  Under  Secretary 
Lovett  testified,  with  some  pride,  that  the 
request  by  Prance  had  been  reduced  $131,000.- 
OCO.  from  foiir  hundred  fifty-eight  to  three 
hundred  twenty-eight  millions.  But  then  he 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  reduction  in- 
cluded an  Item  of  $80,000,000  for  balance  of 
payment  debts  between  France  and  Belgium, 
another  $20,000,000  for  an  old  debt  to  Eng- 
land which  the  Frencli  were  going  to  pay  In 
dollars  although  they  had  $200,003,000  of 
blocked  sterling,  and  finally  an  item  of  $15,- 
000.000  which  also  was  an  old  foreign  ex- 
change debt.  These  three  items,  which  are 
pure  paper  padding  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  urgent  needs  for  food  and  fuel,  total 
$115,000,000  of  the  $131,000,000  cut  out  of 
the  French  request,  making  it  apparent  that 
her  request  lor  actual  commodities  could 
not  have  been  reduced  at  all  materially. 
Since  applicants  for  either  gifts  or  loans 
seldom  pare  their  requests  to  the  bone,  I 
believe  we  are  Justified  in  questioning  wheth- 
er the  State  Department's  "screening"  of 
these  requests  was  too  vigorous  or  careful. 

On  the  other  question,  America's  ability 
to  spare  the  570.000,000  bvishels  of  grain 
exports  at  which  the  administration  is  aim- 
ing without  very  dangerous  repercussions  on 
our  own  economy,  the  testimony  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  raised  grave 
doubts  in  my  mind.  The  five  major  grains — 
wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  and  rye — are  tied 
together  in  our  economy,  being  to  some  ex- 
tent Interchangeable  as  human  food  or  live- 
stock feed.  This  year  our  total  production 
of  these  five  grains  is  5.395,000.000  btuhels. 
which  is  703.000.000  bushels  less  than  our 
total  domestic  consumption  and  export  last 
year  of  6.098.000,000  bushels.  Expert  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  were  very  doubt- 
ful, in  view  of  these  facts,  whether  we  could 
export  the  500.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
planned  by  the  administration  without  driv- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  up  to  $3.50  or  $4  a 
bushel  and  leaving  us  with  a  dangerously 
low  carry-over. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram which  need  a  thorough  study  and  diS)- 
cusslon.  But  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to 
the  whole  field  of  American  foreign  policy. 

For  7  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  supported 
consistently  every  major  foreign -policy  pro- 
posal of  the  national  administration.  I  have 
done  so  in  the  face  of  administration  Justi- 
fications, which  were  often  weak  and  vscil- 
latlng,  and  which  failed  to  give  Congress  or 
the  people  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the 
facts.  In  the  past  year  my  support  has  been 
tempered  by  growing  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  some  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  tlms  now  for  a 
thcKough  and  critical  discussion  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  both  its  programs  and 
their  administration. 


I  have  raacbed  ttiat  conclusion  bacauae  It 
is  glaringly  apparent  that  our  foreign  policy, 
Jtidged  by  the  acid  test  of  results,  has  failed 
badly. 

TWO  years 'ago  the  United  States  stood  at 
an  all-time  peak,  probably  unprecedented  In 
history,  of  international  prestige  and  powor. 
We  had  Just  won,  virtually  single-handed,  a 
great  war  in  the  Pacific.  Otir  military  power 
was  the  major  factcv  in  winning  another 
great  war  in  Europe. 

Out  of  a  flood  of  prodtictlon  from  our 
farms,  mines,  and  factories  we  had  furnished 
to  our  allies  and  friends  in  the  war  over  $50.- 
000,000,000  of  lend-lease  supplies,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  which  was  offset  by  reverse  lend-lease. 

All  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  military  power  fre 
had  mobilized  for  the  war.  and  were  even 
more  impressed  by  our  almoat  miraculous 
]3rodiKtlve  capacity.  Peoples  and  govern- 
ments were  convinced  also  of  our  good  in- 
tentions, the  fact  that  we  had  no  dealre 
either  to  exploit  or  enslave  them.  Whenever 
in  history,  for  instance,  had  a  great  world 
power  given  away  $50,000,000,000  '  worth  of 
supplies  and  exacted  no  commitments  or 
even  promises  to  repay  in  return? 

It  would  appear,  looking  back,  that  the 
United  States  with  a  wise  and  foresighted 
foreign  policy,  should  have  tieen  able  to  ob- 
tain in  the  world  very  close  to  whatever  in- 
ternational system  we  desi'.-ed;  particularly 
so  since  what  we  desired,  and  what  must  al- 
ways be  the  fundamental  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy,  is  an  ever -expanding  area  In 
the  world  where  individual  men  and  women 
are  free  to  worship,  think,  and  6p>eak  as  they 
please,  to  choose  their  own  governments,  and 
to  labor  at  the  occupations  of  their  choice 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toU.  That  ob- 
jective surely  is  one  which  all  people  who 
have  had  even  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  great 
benefits  of  freedom  must  share. 

Yet  what  has  happened?  In  the  2  years 
since  VJ-day,  far  from  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion otir  foreign  policy  sought,  the  world  has 
moved  the  other  way.  Millions  of  people 
whom  we  fought  to  free  live  under  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  and  tiie  rest  of  Europe 
and  Asia  is  torn  by  civil  strife. 

American  military  power,  while  still  tre- 
mendous potentially,  is  much  smaller  In 
actual  combat  strength.  Our  prestige  wltli 
the  peoples  of  the  world  has  deteriorated 
even  more.  The  editorials  in  European  pub- 
lications sound  shockingly  like  those  of  20 
years  ago,  when  they  were  calling  us  "Uncla 
Shylock."  This  time  the  criticism  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  attempting  to  collect  what  Is 
owed  us.  We  have  been  too  gentlemanly 
even  to  suggest  repayment.  This  time  the 
criticism  Is  because  we  are  not  willing,  with- 
out debate,  to  give  Europe  a  blank  check 
underwriting  its  economy  for  the  next  4  or  § 
years. 

Finally,  our  shrinking  free  world  Is  facing 
a  great  aggressor  power.  Communist  Russia. 
whose  dictatorship  is  as  cruel  and  ruthless 
as  any  the  Nazis  ever  Imposed,  and  wbosa 
aggressions  bear  a  terrifying  similarity  to 
those  in  the  late  thirUes  which  heralded  the 
Axis  attempt  to  conquer  the  wortd.  The 
main  difference  is  that  Russia.  In  the  eoea- 
munlst  parties  tolerated  in  free  natlona.  bas 
a  fifth  column  infinitely  mwe  effective  than 
any  the  Nazis  ever  had. 

The  deterioration  in  our  IntematlaDal  posi- 
tion in  2  years  Is  almost  unbtilevable.  TeC 
In  those  2  years  every  forelga  poUcy 
poeal  of  this  national  admlnlstzatkm 
been  spproved  by  Congress. 

We  ratified   the  United 
with  only  two  disseuting  votes  ta 
Yet  we  sre  continuslly  on  tbo 
that  great  world  fonooi. 
ulcus  warmongsrlaf  iMmMwm  << 
tators.  who  ^aak 
subjugation  of  eastern 
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Why.  (or  instanaa,  ahouldn't  tbs  United 
■Utaa  at  laast  try  to  rsfsln  tha  Initlativo 
in  tba  Unltad  Nationst  Why  must  wa  al- 
ways ssem  to  be  on  tba  defensive,  apologetu 
about  ow  free,  capitalist  economy?  If  w« 
think  It  U  the  beat  yet  devised,  and  I  do, 
let's  say  so  a  little  more  vigorously 

We  are  still  scrupulo\isly  observing  tha 
TalU  and  Fotadam  agreemenu.  even  to  tha 
point  of  dismantling  and  shipping  Oerman 
war  planU  Into  Russia,  although  for  2  yeara 
tha  Ruaalans  have  violated  every  major  com- 
mitment of  thoaa  afraamenu.  How  much 
longer  do  we  have  to  wait  before  telling  the 
Ruaalans  that  they  themselves  have  nullified 
thoae  agreemenu  by  their  repeated  viola- 
tions and  that  jve  are  repudUtlng  the  agree- 
ments and  their  blunders? 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  football  game  or 
a  hot  war  being  won  by  a  good  defense  and 
nothing  else.  I  doubt  whether  a  cold  war 
can  be  won  by  a  good  defense  and  nothing 
else.  Individual  freedom,  both  political  and 
economic.  Is  still  the  moat  powerful  and 
dynamic  Idea  In  the  world  and  we  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  Its  moat  vigorous  exponents. 
Wa  have  let  ourselves  be  pushed  around  for 
a  years  on  the  defensive  and  the  results  ara 
not  happy.  Let's  try  a  little  offensive  strat- 
egy for  a  change. 


session.  Congress  approved  tha 
Orcek-Turklsh     aid     program. 
1033 .000 .COO  for  relief  purpoaea 
_  Aala.  to  say  nothing  of  9600.- 
ralaed  to  •1.090.000.000.  for  re- 
_  areas  dturlng  this  fiscal  year, 
pled  areas  alone  will  have  coat 
000  by  July  IMS.     In  addition, 
millions  have  been  loaned  by  tha 
Bank,  whoaa  landing  author- 
•2.700.000.000  Ui  Jtily  IMS 


loans  and  glfU  In  Buropa  hava 
than  twelve  billions  in  3  yaara, 
two  or  three  billions  In  Asia, 
been  the  result  of  all  this  ex- 
American  resources?    Tha  reall- 
objectlve.  a  free  world,  appeara 
than  ever,  and  16  natlona  In 
preaented  to  us  a  bill  for  twenty- 
more  "to  save  Europe  from  com- 
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in  that  administration  three 

middle  of  the  stream.    Our  SUta 

hardly  has  had  time  to  adjuat  to 

aadars  before  it  bad  a  compleuly 

lut  that  also,  ws  may  hope.  Is 

the  dam. 

ihat   hindsight   la   alwaya  easier 

Thf   big  question  is  what 

from  here  on.    But  I  do  Inalst 

of  this  Administration's  almoat 

record  of  erroneotia  predictlona 

to  achieve  promised  resulu  In 

cy.  Its  current  proposal  to  com- 

of  America  to  a  Buropean- 

to  the  tune  of  sixteen  to 

blUlon  dollars  over  4  years  must  be 

iBoat  careful  and  aaarchlng  scni- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NzaxAsxA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Monday.  December  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  BXTTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Incentives  To  Sell  Wh(-it.*' 
published  in  the  December  6  issue  of  the 
Nebr.iska  Parmer.  The  closing  sentence 
of  the  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

ShC'Uld  any  of  theae  plans  be  tried  and 
found  effective  in  speeding  up  the  wheat 
market,  it  should  also  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  fulfill  lu  export  commltmenta 
sooner.  That  would  Uke  the  Government 
out  of  the  buying  market  and  should  ei 
tha  upward  preasura  on  prioaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltorlaf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows : 

ntcmtivia  to  axu.  wrsat 

Farmers  are  holding  a  lot  of  wbeat  f'oinl 
the  1M7  crop  for  later  sale.    They  are  d .lag] 
so  to   benefit  from  lower   income   taxes   by 
spreading  their  high  1M7  wheat  Income  over 
a  years,  as  well  as  from  a  poaslble  lower  Ux 
rate  for  I84g.  and  In  tha  hope  at  a  higl 
pries. 

Many  big  wheat  growara  are  faced  with  tl 
payment  of  SO  percent  or  more  of  thetr  tax-  j 
able  Income  to  Unde  Bam.  if  they  sell  their 
wheat  thla  year,  which  means  that  $3  wheat 
would  net  them  leaa  than  sa  per  bu  hel. 
Should  their  IMS  crop  be  small,  as  indicated  j 
in  some  sections,  by  distributing  their  In- 
come over  a  years  they  would  be  in  much 
lower  tax  brackeU.  Poor  crop  prospects  plua 
the  continuance  of  high  exports  to  Europe  for 
relief  also  are  favorable  factors  for  hlghar_ 
prlcea.  In  the  face  of  poor  wheat  crop  pr 
pacta  and  unprecedented  exports  of  gr 
many  farmers  think  they  would  be  foolish 
empty  their  bins  now. 
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wtotrt  fraadom  la  but  a  hollow  mockarf  §a4 
with  Polsnd  in  a  oondltlon  which  evokas  dW 
•Ineara  concern. 

In  this  tptrit  lat  us  taka  •  brief  glanoa  at 
Poland's  past  and  express  soma  bopaa  about 
Poland's  future. 

It  is  In  many  raapacta  a  tragic  history,  but 
alao  a  nobis  one.  Ws  are  apt  to  forget  that 
from  the  tenth  century  until  tba  first  par- 
titioning at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Poland  was  an  enormous  country,  be- 
ing as  large  as  the  German  Empire.  Swltaer- 
land.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Denmark  to- 
gether and.  among  all  the  nations  of  Btu'ope, 
being  only  exceeded  in  size  by  Russia.  The 
Poland  of  those  days  was  nonaggreasive  and 
tolerant.  Offensive  warfare  was  problbltad 
In  the  constitution.  The  King— who  waa 
elected — was  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
would  tolerate  ail  sects  and  religious  beliefs. 
The  Polish  constitution  subscribed  to  the 
principles  of  Christian  morality. 

Then  came  the  virtual  end  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendence In  1696  when  four  kings  were  im- 
posed by  foreign  powers  to  succeed  John 
Sobleakl.  In  1795  Poland  was  erased  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  A  tragic  era  Intervened, 
brightened  only  by  the  superhuman  courage 
and  love  of  country  shown  by  Polish  patrloU 
who  never  gave  up  hope.  May  their  devo- 
tion to  their  country  be  an  Inspiration  to  us 
all  in  America  today. 

Finally.  In  1914.  the  forces  of  Polish  patri- 
otism returned  to  the  attack,  and  after  more 
than  a  century  of  oblivion  a  new  Poland  rose 
from  the  ashes— In  the  Latin  phrase,  that 
-Polonia  Restltuta."  for  which  is  named  that 
distinguished  and  honored  medal  with  which 
the  Polish  Government  in  1930  decorated  me. 
In  1918.  when  Poland  came  to  life  again,  no 
one  could  forecee  that  she  had  only  20  years 
of  grace  before  another  frightful  war  would 
engulf  her.  But  she  went  ahead  manfully 
with  the  rehabilitation  and  modernization 
of  her  country. 

You  know  the  story  of  1939:  The  Oerman 
attack  on  Ccechoslovakia  and  the  Polish 
alliance  with  Prance  and  England,  which  were 
followed  by  the  shock  of  the  Soviet-German 
pact  in  Augtist.  The  last  rampart  had  fallen. 
Invasion  came  a  week  later. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  fury  of  Polish 
resistance  during  those  35  days  of  siege  when 
the  Warsaw  radio  played  Chopin's  immortal 
music  and  inspired  the  freedom-loving  world. 
But  even  when  Warsaw  fell  Polish  cotirage 
never  faltered.  Thousands  made  their  way 
to  Pranoa  and  England  seeking  an  opportu- 
nity to  carry  on  the  fight,  which  they  did,  on 
land  and  sea  and  In  the  air.  In  Prance  at 
that  time  the  Polish  First  Division  lost  al- 
moat half  of  lU  combat  strength  and  the 
Pollah  gaeood  Division  wss  decorated  by  the 
French  Oovammant  with  the  Croix  de  Ouerre. 
The  Poles  fought  everywhere — on  and  above 
the  North  Sea.  In  frozen  Norway,  and  In  the 
deseru  of  Libya. 

It  waa  my  unforgettable  privilege  to  aerve 
alongalda  of  the  PolUh  troops  In  Italy  In  1M4. 
We  were  together  In  the  Fifth  Army.  I  was 
present  at  one  of  the  early  attacks  on  Monte 
Cassino  In  March  1944 — an  attack  which 
failed  In  spite  of  7  hours  of  contlntious  air 
bombardment  and  artillery  barrage.  Monte 
Cassino,  as  you  know,  controlled  the  whole 
Llrl  River  Valley  and  the  approach  to  Rome. 
Many  had  tried  to  reduce  It.  but  none  had 
succeadad.  But  the  Polish  troops  captured 
it.  opened  the  road  to  Rome,  and  changed 
the  course  of  Allied  batUe  In  Italy. 

I  was  present  in  Rome  on  a  sunny  August 
morning  in  the  beautiful  Piazza  Veneala 
when  the  American  General  Devers  decorated 
that  gallant  and  dynamic  soldier.  Oen. 
Wladlslaw  Anders  with  the  Order  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Much  later 
In  1M5.  on  a  wintry  day  In  eastern  France.  I 
saw  General  Anders  decorate  General  Devers 
with  tha  Polish  War  Croaa— tha    order    of 


▼irtttU  MlUtarl,  with  Ita  blue  and  black 
ribbon.  Durlaf  a  long  avanlng  with  Oen* 
era!  Anders  wa  talked  about  hla  troops. 

Thsae  things  have  given  roe  a  eloae  per- 
sonal interaat  in  Poland,  which  I  know  la 
shared  by  many  Amerloans  who  have  not  had 
a  personal  contact  with  Pollah  people.  Vcr 
every  American,  after  all,  knows  at>out 
Koacluako  and  his  contribution  to  American 
Independence  and  we  all  appreciate  what 
Americans  of  PolUh  descent  have  brought  to 
the  development  of  our  common  country. 
We  therefore  support  the  stated  official 
American  policy— and  I  quote— whereby 
"The  United  SUtes  refuses  to  recognise  any 
government  Impoeed  upon  any  nation  by  tha 
force  of  any  foreign  power  and  whereby  we 
approve  no  territorial  changes  unless  they 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned." 

We  support  that  policy — yes.  We  do  more. 
We  are  dUtiu-bed  about  the  future  of  Poland 
because  It  Involves  the  future  of  every  na- 
tion. The  cause  of  Poland  Is  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  For  that  reason  and  because  of 
Its  performance  as  our  gallant  ally  It  evokes 
the  complete  sympathy  of  the  American 
people. 

At  Yalta  we  Joined  In  tmderwrltlng  a  guar- 
anty of  free  elections.  At  Potsdam  we  Joined 
In  a  guaranty  of  free  ballots  In  those  free 
elections,  meaning  that  all  democratic  par- 
ties are  to  be  admitted  to  the  ballot  In  tlie 
free  election.  That  Is  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment as  I  read  It.  It  seems  to  me  a  mini- 
mum of  our  obligation  to  our  Polish  allies. 

There  Is  yet  another  way  In  which  we  can 
help  our  Polish  friends  and  help  ourselves  at 
the  same  time.  I  refer  to  the  obligation 
resting  on  us  to  occupy  Germany.  We  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  those  who  died  in  tills 
terrible  war.  and  we  should  be  Inviting 
future  trouble  for  ourselves  If  we  allowed 
the  hard-won  gains  of  this  war  to  evaporato 
simply  because  we  had  lost  Interest  in  the 
future  of  Germany.  But  the  Job  of  occupy- 
ing Germany  goes  against  our  grain  and 
there  are  citizens  of  other  countries  who 
would  do  such  work  with  more  liking  than 
wa  do.  Prompt  and  detailed  study,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  to  the  practicability 
of  recruiting  a  force  among  the  8tatel<38s 
young  men  In  Germany  who  would  make  a 
life  work  of  policing  the  country.  There  Jire 
surely  many  there  who  would  willingly  Join 
a  properly  organized  military  force,  and 
who  wotild  not  find  the  task  of  policing 
Germany  uncongenial.  There  is  the  grtsat 
possibility  that  such  a  program  could  ma- 
terially reduce  the  demands  on  the  Unii.ed 
States  to  furnish  occupation  troops.  It  la 
Indeed  quite  conceivable  that  such  a  cc>n- 
stabulary  could  take  over  all  functions  vx- 
cept  those  to  be  performed  by  our  American 
officers  and  by  our  technically  trained  troopa. 
It  might  conceivably  reduce  American  trcop 
requirements  In  our  sone  In  Germany  to  k 
few  separate  tank  battalions.  The  Idea 
ahould  be  thoroughly  explored. 

Today,  ws  hear  serious  and  tragic  rumon 
about  what  U  happening  In  Poland.  Ameri- 
can policy  must,  of  course,  be  based  on  solid 
fact.  I  want  my  country  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously with  Its  announced  policy.  I  don't 
want  It  to  say  things  which  it  doesnt  mean. 
I  don't  want  it  to  be,  as  one  high  American 
official  put  It,  "not  unduly  exacting  about 
Poland."  I  want  It  to  be  very  exacting,  in- 
deed about  any  principle  for  which  It  standa. 
I  want  It  to  do  more  than  pass  resolutlcois 
and  utter  pious  words.  They  accompl:,sh 
very  little.  I  want  my  Government  to  \ua 
Its  strong  bargaining  position — and  there  Is 
no  stronger  one  In  the  world  today — to  iin- 
plement  Its  pollclea  toward  Poland  and  to- 
ward all  the  world.  If  peace  la  to  exist  there 
must  be  Justice.  There  can  be  no  Justice 
If  we  do  not  keep  our  promlaea  In  word  aiid 
tn  deed. 


PyfM  tl  WMm  W  WorM  War  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoxiSA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATI8 

Monday,  December  15  (Jegislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Plight  of  Most  Widows.  World  War 
I."  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Legionnaire 
for  October  1847. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

PUCHT  or  MOST  WIDOWS,  WO«U)  WAS  I 

(By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lubln.  national  corresponding 
secretary,  Widows  World  War  I.  Inc.,  8t. 
Petersbiu-g.  Fla.) 

Perhaps  no  group  of  wcmien  are  more  fcn*- 
gotten  than  the  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  They  are  the  middle  group  of  the 
three  major  groups  of  veterans'  widows.  The 
first  group  are  the  elderly  widows  now  about 
75  years  of  age  of  the  Spanish -American  (and 
prior)  wars.  The  second  group  are  the  mid- 
dle-aged widows  now  about  65  years  old  of 
World  War  I.  The  third  group  are  the  yoiuig 
widows  now  about  25  years  of  age  of  World 
War  n. 

The  public  Including  Congressnaen  and 
Senators  seems  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  first 
group  dtie  to  age.  and  to  the  third  group  too 
because  they  can  still  be  seen  with  their 
babies  clinging  to  their  skirts.  But,  the  sec- 
ond group  ol  the  middle-aged  widows  of 
World  War  I  is  In  immediate  danger  of  being 
discriminated  against  now.  Here  are  soma 
facts  about  her. 

She  is  "fiftyiah"  now.  A  few  ara  still  slen- 
der, tmgrayed  and  youngish-looking,  nuwt  of 
them  look  their  a^es.  All  of  them  now  have 
first-hand  experience  of  what  the  change 
of  life  means.  She  Is  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  being  too  young  for  old -age -benefits 
and  for  Social  Security  benefits,  yet  she  Is  no 
longer  wanted  for  employment  in  private  In- 
dustry. She  gets  neither  the  understanding 
of  the  decrepit-old,  nor  of  the  young  widows 
with  the  babies. 

Today,  Mrs.  World  War  I  cannot  be  seen 
with  her  babies  clinging  to  her  skirt  for  the 
babies  are  married  now  and  have  rightfully 
gone  their  way.  She  gets  little  If  any  regular 
support  from  them — the  children  seem  to 
need  It  all.  Boms  of  these  widows  reside  with 
their  In-lsws.  often  where  they  are  not 
wanted  and  made  to  feel  it.  too.  Soine  can- 
not afford  to  reside  alone,  others  want  to  bat 
are  the  last  to  be  considered  In  bousing 
programs. 

A  little  known  but  very  vital  fact  about 
"Mrs.  World  War  I"  U  that  ahe  could  very' 
well  be  called  the  doubly  golden  starred 
widow,  because  In  an  era  when  women  In 
general  did  not  work  outside  of  the  booke. 
that  she  was  the  breadwinner  and  the  home 
nurse  for  her  sick,  ailing  htuband  often  for 
years  after  the  war. 

Most  widows  of  veterana  (rf  World  War  I 
did  not  loae  their  husbands  during  a  war 
for  the  aimpla  reason  that  our  country  had 
comparatively  few  casualties  during  World 
War  I.  But  so  many  of  thaaa  vattrana  were 
made  permanently  ill  and  wasMa  to  woik 
at  aU  or  very  llttla  by  tba  affecta  of  fHalBC 
and  shrapnel  among  other  ca« 
did  not  die  the  swifter  death  Statag  a 
but  many  of  them  llngarad  on  for 
ferlng  all  the  time  and 
sum)art 
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Aamcu  DolUrs  Scot  Abroad 


EX'i'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOI .  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOaCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iH<nday,  Decemtxr  15.  1947 
Mr.    SCHWABE    of    CAlahoma.    Mr. 


__^ ;er,  I  think  the  American  people 

are  enti  Jed  to  know  something  about 
how  th£|r  money  has  been  lent,  given. 


and  frittered  away  in  foreign  lands.  The 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  amounts  of  American  j 
money  that  have  been  sent  abroad,  and 
the  countries  and  peoples  who  have  re- 
ceived it  American  dollars  sent  abroad, 
according  to  the  views  of  our  best  think- 
ers, have  been  absolutely  wasted.  It  has 
become  a  drain  upon  our  economy  and 
should  not  be  continued  indefinitely,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  President  appar- 
ently is  Insisting  upon  his  so-called  Mar- 
shall plan,  a  long-range  program  of  giv- 
ing  to  foreigners. 

Blany  congressional  leaders  have  saidj 
that  since  the  flghUng  stopped.  $20,000.- 
000,000  of  our  money  has  already  been 
given  to  some  59  countrie.s.  Here  is 
where  more  than  $13,000,000,000  went.i 
prior  to  July  7.  1947,  the  date  these  fig- 
ures were  published: 

Albania:   Through  UNRRA...       $40,503.0001 
Argentina:  Cultural  and  tech- 
nical aid.  bank  credits 297.000 

Austria:  Supplies,  bank  cred- 

lU.  surplus  property 63,000, 

Australia:      Lend-lease      and 

lUed    war    Installations 64,8»4. 

Belgium :     Loans,     lend-lease. 

surplus  property 404.000, 

Bolivia:  Cultural  and  tech- 
nical  aid- 3*5. 

Braall:  Bank  credlu.  cul- 
tural and  technical  aid 70.680, 

Burma:    Lend-lease 11.000. 

Canada:   Alaska  highway 1S8,  312,1 

Chile     Bank  credits,  cultural 

and  technical  aid 42,195. 

China:  Export-Import  Bank 
crediU.     surpltis     property. 

lend-lease... - 1.482.793.1 

Colombia:  Bank  credits,  cul- 
tural and  technical  aid 859. 

Costa  Rica:  Inter-Amerlcan 
highway,  cultural  and  tech- 
nical  aid .-  1.540. 

Cuba:  Cultural  and  technical 

aid 190. 

Caechoslovakla :  Export  -  Im- 
port Bank  crediU  and  sur- 

pltis  property S1.3C4.I 

Denmark:  Export  -  Import 
Bank    credits    and   surplus 

property 40,000, 

Dominican  Republic:  Cultural 

and  technical  aid 76,  i 

Ecuador:  Bank  credits,  cul- 
tural and  technical  aid 1. 288. ' 

Egypt:  War  installations 11.800. 

EI  Salvador:  Inter-Amerlcan 
highway,  cultural  and  tech- 
nical aid 337. 

Ethiopia:  Export-Import  Bank 
credlU  and  surplus  prop- 
erty   4.000, 

Finland:  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  surplus  prop- 
erty          92.500. 

France:  Bkport-Import  Bank 
crsdtta   and   surplus   prop- 

trty l.»ao,o^o 

Owmany:   Supplies 400,  Cto 

Great   BriUln:  Loan,  sxuplus 

property 4.400.0C0, 

Greece:  Economic  assistance. 
X7NRRA.  lend-lease  surplus 

property 790.000, 

Guatemala:  Inter-Amerlcan 
Highway,  cultural,  and  tech- 
nical aid 827. 

Haiti:  Cultural  and  technical 

aid 86. 

Honduras:  Inter  -  Amerleaa 
Highway,  technical  and  cul- 
tural aid -  418. 

Hungary:  Surplus  property...        15,000. 
Iceland:    Fixed   war   installs- 

Uons. -        M.  000. 
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lUR  HALL.  Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  Include  the  fol- 
frank  E.  Gannett. 
;fore  an  Ohio  Re- 
Columbus.  Ohio, 

ree  with  my  views.  I 
Ig  together  will  stlm- 

deepen  our  Interest 
itional  affairs.     It  Is 

we  are  in  the  most 
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cilttcal  period  in  our  history.  Decisions  to 
be  made  In  our  pnrty  conventions  next  sum- 
mer and  In  the  elections  next  fall  may  de- 
termine not  only  the  future  of  America,  but 
the  future  of  the  whole  world. 

The  question  that  we  must  settle  bolls  down 
to  this:  Are  we  the  people  going  to  control 
our  Government  as  our  forefathers  provided 
In  oiir  Constitution,  or  is  government  going 
to  control  us?  Are  we  going  to  be  masters 
of  government,  or  become  its  subjects  and 
•laves? 

UUST  AWAKEN  PUBLIC 

We  must  awaken  the  public  to  a  realization 
that  our  liberty  and  all  our  freedoms  and 
our  way  of  life  are  in  danger.  In  most  of  this 
world  today  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  we  enjoy  and  appreciate,  have  been 
aboli&hed.  In  most  of  the  world  the  state  has 
become  all-powerful. 

We  fought  World  War  n  to  destroy  the 
totalitarian  sUtes  of  Germany.  Austria.  Italy 
Japan.  After  great  sacrifice  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, a  coet  of  $375,000,000,000  and  a  million 
casualties,  we  overthrew  Hitler,  Mussolini  and 
Tojo.  only  to  see  arise  a  more  potent  dictator 
in  Stalin  who  has  repeatedly  declared  that 
the  Soviets  must  dominate  the  world.  That 
is  their  goal. 

In  my  trip  last  June  around  the  world  I  saw 
evidence  of  Intense  activity  by  the  Commu- 
nists. You  all  know  their  technique.  They 
hope  by  intrigue  and  lying  propaganda,  by 
clever,  undercover  work,  by  promoting  dis- 
cord, strikes  and  chaos,  to  make  It  possible 
for  a  minority  to  seise  the  government  as 
they  did  when  only  a  small.  well-<wganlaed 
group  overthrew  the  Csar  of  Russia. 

MOUONS  UNDXa  STAUH 

Since  VE-day.  with  our  consent,  or  at  least 
without  our  opposition.  Stalin  lias  taken  coii- 
trol  of  12  countries  adjacent  to  prewar  Russia 
and  thus  brought  many  more  millions  of 
people  under  his  dictatorship. 

Today,  in  Italy  and  France,  the  Commu- 
nists are  In  great  strength.  Indeed,  they 
seriously  threaten  government  in  both  these 
countries.  Intolerable  economic  conditions 
may  at  any  time  put  the  people  of  those  two 
OQce  great  countries  in  the  chains  of  slavery 
to  the  Moaoow  PoUtbtiro. 

Stalin  can  gain  control  of  these  nations 
without  going  to  war.  Indeed,  even  now  he 
can  march  across  Europe  to  the  English 
Channel  any  time  he  decides  to  start  and  no 
one  can  stop  him. 

Greece,  In  spite  of  the  financial  help  we 
have  given  her.  Is  not  safe  from  communism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  great  concern 
about  the  stability  of  Its  present  government. 

China,  with  Its  400.000.000  wonderful  peo- 
ple and  great  resources.  Is  coveted  by  Stalin. 
He  controls  almost  all  of  Manchuria  and 
communistic  forces  are  so  strong  In  north - 
em  China  and  conditions  are  so  bad  In  China 
that  communism  may  ultimately  prevail. 
General  MacArthur  told  me  that  that  would 
be  a  world  disaster. 

Even  in  India  the  plans  of  the  Communists 
to  promote  riots,  massacres,  and  chaos  may 
open  to  Stalin  the  door  of  that  great  country, 
with  its  400,000,000  poptilation  and  enormous 
resources. 

BT7ST    IM    SOtrtH    AMXXICA 

We  don't  hear  much  about  it,  but  in  every 
country  in  South  America  the  Reds  are  busy 
and  making  steady  progress  in  their  pitau  to 
get  control  of  that  great  continent.  William 
Green  last  week  named  a  Mexican  labor  leader 
as  Moscow's  chief  agent  in  Latin  America. 

Only  America  sUnds  in  the  way  of  SUlin. 
We  are  the  one  hope  of  preventing  Russian 
slavery  from  dominating  the  whole  world. 

That  being  the  case.  It  certainly  is  of 
supreme  importance  that  this  great  cotm- 
try  which  Is  only  one-seventeenth  of  the 
world's  surface  and  only  about  one-fovip- 
teenth  of  the  world's  population,  must  take 


every  possible  step  to  protect  our  future. 
War  between  Russia  and  America  Is  un- 
thinkable because  it  would  mean  such  r.er- 
rible  destruction.  I  had  hopes  that  the 
United  Nations  might  promote  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  world,  but  so  far  Russia  bas 
blocked  every  Important  move  in  that  erganl- 
zation  and  we  have  made  no  progress  In 
plans  to  eliminate  war.  I  don't  expect  war 
with  Russia  at  present  or  at  least  lor  sevural 
years.  Whether  we  shall  have  war  with  the 
Commtmists  depends  on  the  dictators  In 
Moscow. 

We  must,  however,  realize  that  Russia  Is 
building  up  a  great  mUltary  machine.  It  is 
reported  by  our  own  cfflcials  that  Russia  new 
has  more  military  planes  than  the  United 
States.  She  certainly  has  a  great  army.  m:iny 
times  larger  than  our  ovra.  She  Is  working 
night  and  day  to  perfect  her  own  atomic 
bomb  and  there  is  no  question  that  she  will 
sooner  or  later  have  it. 

This  situation  is  so  tense  and  critical  that 
we  should  be  doing  all  that  we  can  to  make 
America  powerful  In  every  way.  Our  scien- 
tists and  research  men  are  developing  new 
weapons.  We  must  be  ready  to  produce  them 
in  quantity  quickly.  If  we  sixould  have  war, 
there  will  be  no  one  to  hold  off  the  foe  while 
we  prepare  for  battle. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  military 
leaders  are  alert  to  the  dangers  in  this  sit- 
uation, but  I'll  not  be  satisfied  untU  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  ready  to  defend  our- 
selves against  Russia  or  anybody  else.  Our 
liberty  and  freedom  and  what  we  have  In 
America  is  all  too  precious  not  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  strongest  means  that  can  be 
developed. 

REDS   WANT   DEPRESSION 

As  important  as  our  mUltary  strength  Is 
the  strength  of  otir  economy.  The  Reds  are 
hoping  that  we  sliall  have  a  great  depres- 
sion— collapse.  Then,  they  say,  people  would 
turn  to  communism.  So  America  must  be 
prosperous.  Our  production  must  be  In- 
creased. We  must  get  our  house  In  order 
In  every  respect.  By  Improved  tools  and 
machinery,  by  Increased  production  of  all 
the  things  that  we  need,  we  can  make 
America  a  land  of  gianu,  immatchable  in 
all  the  world. 

But  I  am  gravely  concerned  by  the  trend 
of  the  policies  of  our  Government.  Never 
has  there  been  so  much  quackery,  dema- 
gogery.  Igncwance.  and  stupidity  as  we  are 
seeing  today  In  Washington.  What  wor- 
ries me  Is  the  fact  that  even  some  of  our 
Republlcans  in  Congress  have  been  misled 
and  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  the 
proposals  of  the  Truman  administration 
really  mean. 

On  October  16.  President  Trtiman  de- 
scribed price  and  wage  controls  and  ration- 
ing as  police  state  methods.  And  yet  in  his 
message  to  the  special  session  of  Congress 
on  November  17,  this  same  President  Tru- 
man submitted  a  lO-pwlnt  program  which 
embodies  what  he  had  called  police  state 
methods..  He  has  asked  Congress  to  Impose 
police  state  methods  on  the  American  people 
in  peacetime.  He  would  revive  here  methods 
used  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

POa  A  FRKS  XCONOMT 

In  wartime  we  had  to  submit  to  control 
of  our  economy  so  that  everything  could 
be  devoted  to  winning  the  war,  but  in  peace- 
time, there  is  no  excuse  for  police  state 
methods  In  America.  I  am  glad  that  Senator 
RoBSBT  A.  Tait  holds  this  same  view. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that 
If  you  start  on  the  road  to  a  controlled  econ- 
omy, there  Is  no  end  but  full  government 
control.  If  you  try  to  control  prices  of  any 
articles,  you  drive  production  Into  otheir 
channels,  promote  black  markets  and  rack- 
eteering. England  staggers  under  planned 
economy,  socialism,  and  government  controls. 
Today  everything  In  that   country  is  con- 


trolled and  rationed,  and  the  people  have 
been  getting  less  and  less  of  everything.  The 
standard  of  living  has  been  driven  down  lower 
and  lower. 

Women  stand  in  a  queue  for  hours  with  a 
ration  ticket  with  which  to  get  one  egg  or 
an  ounce  of  bacon  once  a  week.  Scarcitiss 
are  Increasing,  and  the  ration  tickets  buy 
less  and  less. 

The  food  an  the  English  table,  the  clothes 
on  the  people's  backs,  the  production  of 
industry  and  Its  distribution,  transportation, 
and  everything  else  is  controUed  by  the  Gov- 
emmmt.  Taxes  have  been  Increased  and 
bureaucrats  by  the  thousands  have  been 
given  government  jobs  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  lives  of  the  English  people. 

Once  our  people  accept  controla.  they  will 
be  extended  until  we  will  be  In  the  same 
plight  as  the  English  people.  If  we  accept 
controls  at  this  time,  we  may  never  be  able 
to  throw  them  off. 

WHY    RISING    PRICES? 

The  muddled  thinkUig  In  Washhigton  is 
the  result  of  rising  prices.  The  politicians 
fear  that  they  will  be  blamed  because  every- 
tlilng  Is  costing  more.  In  their  stupidity 
they  don't  understand  that  prices  are  the 
result  of  inflation.  Prices  arc  like  a  ther- 
mometer that  reports  the  temperature  of 
trade.  We  cannot  affect  the  temperature  by 
decreeing  that  the  thermometer  may  go  just 
so  high  and  no  higher.  What  we  must  do 
is  to  treat  the  fever.  "The  fever  is  inflation. 
Prices  merely  tell  us  how  aggravated  the 
Inflation  is. 

Some  of  the  economic  quacks  may  blame 
high  prices  on  speculation,  or  profits,  or  labor 
unions,  or  the  farmer,  or  marketing  cobts. 
or  anything  else,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
our  trouble  is  due  to  the  decreasing  value 
of  our  dollar. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Harper,  a  former  CorneU  econo- 
mist, makes  the  situation  clear  by  stippcsing 
that  all  of  our  goods  were  In  a  warehouse 
and  that  the  warehouse  had  issued  receipts 
for  them.  If  we  increase  the  number  of 
warehouse  receipts,  we  diminish  the  value  of 
each  receipt.  Then  no  single  receipt  wUl 
obtain  the  full  amoimt  of  goods  caUed  for  on 
Its  face.  Our  dollar  tcday  is  worth  about  62 
cents.  That  is  why  you  have  to  pay  more 
dcrtlars  for  anything  you  buy.  That  is  infla- 
tion. 

INFLATION  18  AT  FAULT 

Our  inflation  ts  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  our  money,  that  Is  our  warehouse 
receipts,  has  been  tremendously  Increaaed  by 
cur  Federal  Government.  If  our  Oovem- 
ment  had  kept  within  its  Income  cur  dollar 
today  would  l>e  worth  its  face  value,  but  In- 
stead of  keeping  within  its  Income  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  last  15  yean  since 
the  New  Deal  took  oOce  bas  spent  .1 4  times 
the  total  of  our  national  wealth  In  real  prop- 
erty and  in  improvements — in  other  wrrds. 
1 14  times  the  value  of  all  our  bomea.  cOoes, 
factories  and  farms. 

Think  of  It:  Our  Federal  Government  has 
contracted  debts  equal  to  an  avenge  of 
$6,000  for  every  family  In  America. 

All  this  debt  becomes  In  effect  purrhasing 
power,  immediate  or  remote.  Two-fifths  cf 
this  debt  already  has  been  tumcc:  Into 
spendable  money.  Many  bonds  reprerznlliig 
our  debt  have  been  turned  into  caah.^  The 
other  three-fifths  of  this  debt  hangs*  as  a 
threat  over  our  money  supfriy  and  becce  oirer 
the  buying  power  of  every  existing  d<dUur. 

Of  course  a  great  debt  was  created  by  ttaa 
war.  but  our  Government  before  the  war 
bad  created  a  great  deHcit  by  «mh<>stnfs»liks 
management  of  our  Federal  allala. 

ifocs  PAT  AMB  uaa  weiK 

Much  of  this  Inflattoo  It  dot  to 
put  in  effect  by  Fraaldait  Trawam 
Tou  will  recaU  of  coone  t&at  aftar  ttM  ««r 
ended.  President  Truman  made  a  piM  tor  tbo 
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himself  says  It  Is  not  a  plan  but  merely  a 
proposal — 16  nations  of  Kurope  got  together 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus.  They 
would  like  to  have  us  give  them  something 
like  twenty  or  twenty-two  billion  dollars. 
Could  anything  be  more  absxird? 

As  General  MacArthur  well  put  It.  "You 
can't  buy  democracy."  Furthermore,  there 
Is  no  guarantee  that  any  amount  of  money 
that  we  might  spend  In  trying  to  rebuild 
Europe  would  check  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. Surely  the  vast  sum  of  money  we 
already  have  spent  in  Europe  has  not  lessened 
the  threat  of  communism.  And  again.  If 
we  do  rebuild  Europe  with  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
these  rebuilt  countries  will  not  becoms 
richer  prizes  for  Stalin. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  any  such  sum 
of  money  as  they  ask?  We  would  either  have 
to  Issue  more  bonds  and  further  dilute  ths' 
value  of  our  dollar  so  that  It  would  buy  still 
less  than  It  does  today,  or  the  Government 
could  get  the  money  by  levying  additional 
taxes  on  the  peoples  Aren't  you  paying 
enough  taxes  already? 

KXANS  HlCma  TAXIS 

Do  3rou  realize  that  31  percent  of  the  avar- 
age  person's  income  goes  to  the  Government? 
In  other  words,  you  and  I  and  others  work 
4  months  of  each  year  for  the  Government. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  loans  of  $26,000,000.- 
000  to  Europe,  or  a  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
Europe  as  Congress  Is  now  proposing,  money 
must  come  either  from  bonds  or  from  taxes. 

In  any  event,  we.  the  people,  will  have  to 
pay  the  cost. 

Since  the  war  ended  we  have  poured  Into 
Europe   $36,000,000,000.   and   what   has   that 
accomplished?    We  made  a  loan  to  Britain^ 
really  not  a  loan,  but  a  gift — of  3\  blllloaj 
dollars  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
This  money  has  been  spent,  and  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  It  has  Improved  conditions  In ' 
England   In   any  way.     Churchill   and   Lord 
Beaverbrook    charge    that    the    money    was 
wasted.    This  Santa  Claus  letter  from  the  19 , 
nations  asking  for  some  $aO.obtj0tt4WO  In-  | 
clTides.  ss  I  understand  It.  a  request  fr 
Britain   for   another   $8,000,000,000   to   hel| 
finance  Its  socialistic  government. 

By  the  way.  no  one  yet  has  had  full  Infor- 
mation about  this  Santa  Claus  proposal.    Ws  { 
don't   know  exactly  what  the  requests  are, 
from  the  various  nations  or  what  they  pro< 
pose  to  do  with  the  money,  but  we  are  tc 
that  we  are  not  to  have  any  part  In  even  st 
gestlng  how  they  should  use  these  bllUc 
that  they  ask  us  to  give  them. 

As  I  ssld  before,  the  Governments  of  It 
and  France  are  In  danger  of  becoming 
munlstlc.  and  yet  today  Congress  Is  pro]: 
Ing  to  pour  millions  at  our  dollars  Into  tt 
countries. 

In  France  a  million  workers  are  on  stril 
Are  we  to  provide  Konsy  for  these  strlk 
who  are  not  willing  to  work?    Are  we  to  pr 
vide  money  for  any  people  who  depend 
their  government  for  their  maintenance? 

mBD  fOOO,  HOT  DOtXAsa 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  do  all  wf 
can  to  feed  the  hungry  In  the  war-devastat 
countries.  If  we  are  going  to  help  feed  thi 
hungry  people  we  should  send  them  fc 
not  dollars.  We  should  see  that  the  fc 
reaches  the  people  that  need  It.  I  she 
like  to  see  an  organliatlon  like  our  Amc 
Red  Cross  set  up  In  Europe  to  adi 
the  distribution  of  food  so  that  it  helps  hunJ 
gry  people  rather  than  some  socialistic  gc 
emment.  I  would  not  trust  any  of 
governments  with  a  dollar  Intended  for  get 
sral  relief  purposes. 

Our  psople  are  suffering  from  inilat 
The  high  prlcss  that  ws  are  paying  for  ^ 
thing  are  opprsaslve.     Our  taxes  should 
cut  so  that  ws  eould  better  bear  the  burdc 
Ifr.  Truman's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Snyder,  und  the  President  himself  are 
posing  cutting  taxes.     They  seem  to  thl 
It  Is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  pay  taxes 
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Hitler  had  tried  to  destroy  Belgium  by  the 
e?«le8t  means — Inflating  their  currency. 

Th«^  first  thing  the  Belgians  did  after  the 
war  was  to  provide  money  in  which  people 
would  have  confidence.  But  that  Is  only  half 
the  problem.  If  money  cant  be  exchanged 
for  things  people  want,  it  loses  value,  no 
BUittsr  what  governments  do.  So  Belgium 
bMkad  up  Us  money  with  goods  that  Balglans 
could  buy.  It  took  off  police  control.  It 
welcomed  labor  from  any  source.  It  got  the 
coal  mines  started  and  Its  factories  rolling 
by  letting  the  rewards  of  competitive  work, 
In  goods  and  money,  operate  as  incentives  to 
work.  It  stayed  cut  of  fool's  paradise,  the 
false  social  security  promised  by  socialistic 
governments,  and  urged  the  people  to  pro- 
duce and  gave  them  a  reward  for  producing. 

KO    IMCENTIVI    TO    WORK 

One  Of  the  c.iuses  of  England's  tragic  plight 
Is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Incentives  for 
work.  No  matter  how  much  time  you  put 
in  on  s  Job  snd  how  much  money  you  get, 
your  real  reward  Is  limited  to  the  number  of 
ration  tickets  you  are  allowed. 

In  Belgium  with  free  enterprise  at  work,  the 
peopte  are  getting  clothes,  shoes,  toys,  cigar- 
ettss.  radios,  wr.shlng  machine?,  automobiles. 
Belgium  Is  making  great  progress  and  is  the 
brightest  spot  in  all  Europe  today.  If  the 
rest  of  Europe  would  follow  their  example, 
they  woiild  not  need  to  seek  loans  or  gifts 
from  us.  Por  those  doubting  Thomases  and 
skeptics  who  don't  believe  In  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  should  like  to  recommend  a 
study  of  what  Belgium  Is  doing. 

Of  course  we  are  eager  to  see  the  nations  of 
Europe  back  on  their  feet.  We  want  to  help 
them.  The  best  way  to  assist  them  Is  to  give 
them  the  know-how,  give  them  encourage- 
ment and  spiritual  uplift.  For  Instance.  I 
would  favor  sending  a  thousand  of  our 
county  farm  agents  into  Germany  for  a  year 
under  competent  leadership.  They  coxild 
teach  the  Germans  better  methods  for  pro- 
ducing food  and  show  them  how  to  produce 
more  food.  That  would  be  stUl  better  than 
sending  food  to  them  from  America. 

A  score  of  American  businessmen  by  thelr 
aogSMtlons  and  advice  to  industrial  manage- 
laant  eould  do  more  to  rebuild  Europe  than 
unlimited  billions  of  dollars  In  loans  or  gifts. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Republicans  In  Congress  will  give  us  leader- 
ship in  straight  thinking  on  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  Anyone  who  favors  con- 
trols, restrictions  and  a  police  state  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Truman  administration, 
should  realize  that  he  Is  endorsing  the 
Hitler-Stalin  system  and  that  It  means  a 
tragic  end  to  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

OtTS   OWN    BLXSSINGS 

Returning  from  my  trip  around  the  world, 
I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  that  we  have 
so  much  mere  than  any  other  people  on  the 
globe.  In  spite  of  the  great  mistakes  made 
by  our  Government  since  New  Deallsm  got 
In  power,  in  spite  of  the  great  burden  of  a 
crushing  debt  and  a  wild  spending  national 
Government,  we  still  have  full  employment 
and  the  highest  sUndard  of  living  in  the 
world. 

We  have  obtained  this  enviable  position  of 
being  the  greatest,  richest  and  most  power- 
ful Nation  because  our  Constitution  gives  to 
every  one  an  opportunity  to  work  In  any 
field  of  activity  that  he  may  choose.  It 
gives  to  him  reward  for  his  effort  which  can- 
not be  taken  away  from  him  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Here  we  have  incentives.  The  promise  of 
rewards  spurred  men  on  to  clearing  the  land 
of  forests,  bridging  rivers,  tunneling  moun- 
tains, building  railroads,  developing  our  great 
cities.  All  this  progress  was  made  not  by  the 
OoTsmment,  but  by  individuals,  free  and 
vnrsstrlcted. 

In  150  years  we  made  more  progress  than 
had  been  made  In  all  the  preceding  centuries. 
If  v.e  will  only  cling  to  the  same  methods 


and  to  our  constitutional  Government,  we 
are  sure  to  make  still  greater  progress  In  the 
years  to  come.  The  Republican  party  must 
rise  to  this  great  opporttinlty  and  accept 
this  challMige.  Never  was  there  such  a  need 
for  a  united  party  as  there  Is  today.  A 
united  Republican  party  under  wide  leader- 
ship can  save  America  smd  protect  us  against 
any  attack. 


Soutii's  Man  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  UURIE  C.  BAHLE 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  IS,  1947 

Mr;  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
South  we  have  a  great  many  businessmen 
with  ".'social  consciences."  I  believe  Mr. 
Tom  Martin,  of  Birmingham,  exemplifies 
this  type  of  bu«^inessman.  I  would  hke 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Hubert  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business, 
describing  his  selection  of  the  South's 
man  of  tlie  year. 

For  distinguished  service  to  the  South, 
Dixie  Business  has  selected  Thomas  W.  Mar- 
tin, chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Southern  Research  Institute  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  as  the 
South's  man  of  the  yc«r  for  1946. 

In  fathering  the  Southern  Research  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Martin  has  made  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  development 
of  the  South  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Martin,  Dixie  Business 
honors  the  scores  of  men  over  the  South  who 
have  worked  with  him  In  making  the  insti- 
tute possible.  What  Mr.  Martin  has  done  has 
not  been  done  alone.  Late  In  November, 
leading  scientists  from  over  the  Nation 
gathered  in  Birmingham  for  the  Institute's 
annual  meeting  and  were  quoted  by  the  Bir- 
mingham newspapers  as  bsing  high  In  their 
praise  of  Mr.  Martin. 

More  than  a  score  of  distinguished  leaders 
over  the  South  were  nominated,  through 
letters  and  telephone  conversations,  during 
the  past  2  months.  Each  of  the  nominees 
has  rendered  signal  service  to  this  section. 
And  not  lightly  has  the  final  decision  been 
'made. 

One  letter  nominating  Mr.  Martin  said,  in 
part,  "I  nominate  Mr.  Martin  •  •  •  for 
his  remarkable  accomplishments  In  estab- 
lishing and  putting  under  way  the  Southern 
Research  Institute.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  South,  southern  business- 
men largely  have  voluntarily  contributed  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000  for  capital  funds  for  the 
institute.  Starting  with  a  director  and  1 
man  In  October  1944,  the  institute  became 
self-sustaining  in  April  1945  and  has  grown 
to  a  staff  of  38  scientists  and  16  clerical  and 
administrative  members  of  the  staff." 

In  an  editorial  following  the  diamond 
Jubilee  In  Birmingham  in  November,  the 
Annlston  Star,  published  by  Col.  Harry  M. 
Ayers,  said  that  the  Industrial  diversifica- 
tion promoted  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  has 
been  farslghted  and  Intelligent  In  every  way, 
•  •  •  whose  great  president,  Tom  Mar- 
tin, is  responsible  for  the  Southern  Research 
Institute." 

Mr.  Martin  also  had  a  le.^dlng  part  In  the 
development  of  the  proposed  newsprint  plant 
at  Chlldersburg,  Ala.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Talladega  County  War  Plants  Reconver- 
sion Committee,  which  sponsored  the  origi- 
nal engineering  study  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Alabama  Ordnance  Works  at  Chlldersburg, 
which,  in  turn,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 


Coosa  River  Newsprint  Oo.  Mr.  Martin  la  a 
stockholder  and  director  in  this  company,  a 
prominent  newspaper  publisher  who  also  had 
an  important  part  in  this  project,  luforus  ua. 
The  Birmingham  News.  In  an  editorial  No- 
vember 26.  during  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute,  said  In  part.  "In  the  South 
the  need  for  such  work  Is  even  greater  than 
In  other  sections  of  the  Nation,"  in  pointing 
out  the  contribution  research  plays  In  the 
development  of  new  products,  new  processes, 
and  techniques.  "Many  Alabamlans  have 
been  aware  of  that  need  for  some  years.  The 
Southern  Research  Institute  maintained  In 
Birmingham  by  the  generous  gifts  and  active 
enthusiasm  of  many  citizens  and  companies 
In  this  region  has  already  rendered  a  distinct 
service  to  the  section  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Such  public-spirited  residents  of  Ala- 
bama as  Thomas  W.  Martin,  leading  spirit  In 
establishment  of  the  instltut«,  have  Indi- 
cated how  they  recognlee  the  lmpc«tance  of 
southern  research  for  southern  advancement 
by  their  whole-hearted  and  all-out  support 
of  this  work.  It  is  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  recognition  of  the  need  for  finding  new 
wa3rs  of  using  the  South's  products  and  the 
South's  labor  supply  for  the  benefit  of  south - 
em  people  that  underlies  this  second  annual 
,  meeting  of  the  advisory  council." 

Business  Week  magazine,  in  the  Novembtt 
16  Issue,  devoted  a  full-page  article  with 
pictures  telling  about  Mr.  Martin  quickly 
backing  a  plan  proposed  by  Milton  H.  Fles 
for  burning  unmlned  coal  to  produce  gas 
for  Industrial  use.  We  like  Ralph  Smith's 
(editor  of  Business  Week)  use  of  that  word 
"backing"  for  it  has  "been  through  backing 
BO  many  projects  and  giving  his  time  and 
service  to  seeing  them  through  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin has  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  ths 
development  of  his  State  and  the  South — 
and  therefore  to  the  Nation. 

Through  backing  so  many  worth-while 
projects.  Mr.  Martin  has  merited  the  backing 
given  him  by  hundreds  of  prominent  lead- 
ers. In  the  Southern  Research  Institute  and 
other  programs  he  has  served  as  "wheel 
horse"  In  helping  make  possible. 

On  December  4  Mr.  Martin  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  leading  cit- 
izens of  Gadsden,  where  40  years  ago  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  was  started  by  the  late 
Capt.  William  P.  Lay  with  a  capiUl  of  $5,000. 
There,  according  to  Fred  Taylor  In  a  news 
story  in  the  Birmingham  News.  Mr.  Martin 
was  characterized  as  "the  greatest  citizen  of 
Alabama  today." 

Our  good  friend  John  M.  Ward,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Cbam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
many  men  when  he  wrote  us:  lilr.  Martin's 
services  to  the  South  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  project  in  any  one  State.  For 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  action  with  vision  and  faith  in  the 
South's  possibilities.  His  own  company,  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.,  hM  probably  taken  the 
lead  and  set  the  pace  among  Southern  utili- 
ties in  a  number  of  important  programs.  In 
Its  cooperative  program  with  agriculture  and 
the  rural  communities,  the  anapany  baa 
done  an  excellent  Job.  Mr.  Martin  was  ooa 
of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Alahama 
State  Chamber  of  Commo-ce  and  has  acrwd 
continuously  as  a  member  of  Its  eanentlre 
committee.  He  was  head  of  the  oommittee 
for  economic  development  In  this  State.  Be 
has  been  honored  by  m<»e  than  one  organ- 
ization during  recent  years  and  d—lgnatrd 
as  Alabama's  first  and  most  usefsA  dtlBen. 
In  the  splendid  success  he  basbad  In  this 
State  In  the  conversion  of 
owned  wartime  facilities  to  itemniim 
eration  he  has  taken  the  lead,  havlag 
as  chairman  of  the  Tsllaitigi 
conversion  committee  and 
•  •  •  He  has  been  ta  « 
every  movement  at  which  I  have 
during  the  past  10  yeaa  ttHM  waa  for  tite 
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furthvr  aeon  >mle  dtrt lopmtnt  oX  our  tUU 
aad  th«  tnti  r«  louUi. 

"Mr.  Martin's  tnt«r«iU  ttf  v«rt«d.  Mt 
hM  hAd  baitor«ry  t»trr^»  ronfvrmi  upott 
bun  by  tdMitioAAl  inatuutioiM  and.  I  b»* 
l«t««,  Disit  MMMn  wtU  bonor  itMlx  aiUI 
Ifet  ■ovtb  IB  HliWtm  Mr.  Martin." 

■dltoc*  an  I  publubani  ortr  Mvtral  Stataa 
|M««  a^iMl '  nth  our  Mlaetton  of  Mr.  Marttn, 
••  W9ti  tm  OLbvrt  who  bav«  written  us  rol- 
lowing  tba  i«wa  diapatchM  announcinf  It 
tor  rcltaa*  D  c«mb*r  8  On  that  dau  Robert 
W.  Klnc«>)r.  in  hta  BttalntM  and  Industry 
eolumn  in  t  it  Burmincbam  Ntw«  wrott: 

'Hubert     0:    editor    of    D:slt    BuslnMS. 
Atianu.  baa  aalacttd  Birmtngbam'i  Tbomaa 
W.  Mwtln  II  tba  Souths  man  of  th«  yaar. 
Hubert  wroi  t  thU  department  a  couple  of 
weeks   ago    und   euggeated   aevtral    of    the 
•outb'e  moa<   prominent  men  bad  been  men- 
tkmed  for  tl  m  tumor  and  diAtlitctton.  among 
tbem  Mr.   &  arttn.    Since   Hubert   Invited  a 
aufgeatlon     rom    this   department,    he   waa 
toM  to  loo)    no  further.     Surely  when   Mr. 
Marttn'a  rec  ird  la  reviewed.  It  would  t>e  dlffl- 
ctilt  to  find  I  man  more  ftenulnciy  deserving 
at  tbla  r«eo(  nltlon  than  Tbomaa  W.  Martin. 
prwMteat  ol   the  Alabama  Power  Co..  chair- 
man   of    tb  >   Southern    BMMNb    Institute. 
publlc-aplrll  ed    and    pubUe-alnded    clttzen. 
gentleman,   and  acholar.     Mr.  Martina  pic- 
ture  will   bi   carried   on    the   cover   of   the 
winter  edltlsn  of  Hubert'a  magasine  with  a 
detaUed   eciount  of   Mr.  Martin'a   activities 
during  the    Mtat  year  carried  In  atory  form." 
Mr.  Martin.  In   1940.  was  m^de  an  Offlcer 
d'Aead^mle   by   the   Republic  of  France.   In 
reccgnltlon  of  bla  writings  on  early  Prfncb 
military    attlvttlas    te    Alabama,    and     the 
Frencb  aett  ement  at  Demopolls.  Ala.,  called 
tbe     Vine     and     Olive     Colony.     He     waa 
decorated     vltb    tbe    Palmes    Acad^mlquea. 
France's  hl(  heat  recognition  to  men  of  let- 
ters,   arts   I  nd   sciences.     Mr.   Martin's   his- 
torical  dati     on   early   French    settlers    and 
Frencb  colonies  In  Alabama  b»s  been  given 
a  prominent  place  In  the  National  Archives 
of  France,  t  he  National  Institute  and  Public 
LJbrarlea  ol  Parts. 

He  recent  ly  received  from  the  President  of 
Finland  th«  Insignia  of  Knlgbt  of  the  White 
Rose  of  rtiland  for  his  work  in  1940  as 
chairman  in  Alabama  of  the  Committee  for 
l^nnlsh  Re  lef. 

The  chai  ibers  of  commerce  of  southeast 
Alabanoa  In  194S  awarded  Mr.  Martin  a  silver 
loving  cup  Inscribed  with  the  designation 
as  "AlabazLa's  most  useful  citizen."  The 
Alabama  81  ite  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  at  its 
last  annual  meeting  passed  a  resolution  com- 
mending M  ',  Marttn  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Sotit  MTB  Reaenrch  Institute. 

Bom  AU|  ust  IS.  1881.  at  Scottsboro.  Ala., 
and  educa  ;ed  In  public  and  preparatory 
achools  and  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  Mr.  Martin  began  practicing  law 
at  MontguE  kery.  In  1901;  aerved  as  assistant 
,  attorney  g*  neral  of  Alabama  from  1903  to 
'  1911.  in  1!  12  be  became  general  coun^l  of 
Alabama  P  iwer  Co..  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent In  191  5.  On  February  13.  1920.  he  be- 
rame  presl<  lent,  succeeding  tbe  late  Jamea 
Mitchell,  br  stber  of  W.  B.  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  Geor  ;la  Power  Co.  In  1920  Mr.  Martin 
was  sleeted  prealdent  of  tbe  Alabama  Trac- 
tion. Power  *  Ugbt  Co..  Ltd..  succeeding  Mr. 
Mitchell,  ind  upon  organization  of  the 
Boutheastei  n  Power  A  Light  Co.  in  1924.  be 
became  Its  vealdent.  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1990  irban  that  company  was  merged 
with  the  Cc  DunoBwealth  and  Southern  Corp. 
Upon  the  01  ganlsatlon  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Southf  rn  Corp.  In  1930.  Mr.  Martin  be- 
came Its  pn  sident  and  served  In  that  capacity 
tmtU  June   IBM. 

Probably  no  oVbm  pubUc-utUlty  ofBdal. 
metpt  the  laU  Preetoo  W.  Arkwrlght.  o< 
tlM  Oeorfik  Pow«r  Co..  who  died  December 
t.  IMM  had  I  ucb  a  dlatlnguUhed  career. 
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Am  editor  of  DUie  Bustneas.  which  we 
founded  in  IBW.  we  have  known  and  written 
about  many  uf  the  South'a  great  leaders  Wa 
have  totowad  Mr.  Martini  efforu  during 
Umm  y—n  AM  touad  them  worthy.  He  has 
that  greatrat  of  alt  faculties,  that  of  wurKlng 
with  and  through  people. 

It  would  uke  more  than  our  10  PH**  ot 
thU  magutine  to  list  tbe  name*  of  all  the 
men  who  share  the  honors  that  have  been 
awarded  Mr.  Martin— by  their  working  with 
him  on  so  many  projects. 

In  selecting  Mr.  Martin  as  the  South'*  Man 
of  the  Tear  we  honor  those  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  who  achieved  with  him.  Mr. 
Martin  would  be  tbe  first  to  pay  tribute  to 
them — particularly  to  the  Iste  Robert  Strick- 
land. Atlanta's  distinguished  banker,  who 
played  a  leadlnij  role  In  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Reaearch  Institute  and  whose 
efforts  for  the  development  of  'agncuitura_ 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


A  Report  od  Our  Gruinf  Lgndi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
report  on  the  work  being  done  on  our 
Nation's  grazing  lands,  which  I  have  pre- 
pared with  the  cooperation  of  the  vari- 
ous government  agencies  having  such 
lands  under  their  control.  At  the  end  of 
the  report.  I  desire  also  to  publish  a 
chart  showing  some  very  interesting  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  revenues  of  ouri 
rangelands  and  the  amount  spent 
their  upkeep  and  improvement. 

The  report  follows: 

The  current  "save  wheat"  campaign  has' 
placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  grazing 
lands  of  the  United  States.  For  If  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Nation's  grains  are  to  bo 
shipped  overseas  for  foreign  relief,  the  vast 
bulk  of  our  meat  supply  must  be  fattened 
on  grasslands. 

With  this  fact  in  mind.  I  asked  the  heads 
of  all  administrative  agencies  -esponsible  for 
grazing  lauds  to  report  to  me  regarding  the 
steps  being  taken  to  preserve  and  Improve  | 
our  public  pastures  and  to  safegiiard  them^ 
against  any  harm  which  might  result  from 
overgrazing. 

General  reports  from  across  the  country  In  I 
recent  months  have  Indicated  that,  while 
grazing  has  been  more  Intensive  this  year 
than  In  most  years,  very  little  range  land  has  j 
been  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  overuae 
that  most  cropland  has  suffered.  However, 
there  are  some  signs  that  we  should  be  do> 
Ing  more  to  increase  the  availability  of  gra 
Ing  lands  and  to  make  these  lands  more 
cure  as  an  alternate  to  grain  feeding  of  cat 
tie  during  these  days  of  crop  shortage, 
also  appears  we  need  better  ooordlnation 
effort  among  the  various  afeneles  admlnl 
tering  range  lands,  to  gain  the  best  use 
all  available  pasture. 


BSSSASCR 

Considerably  leas  than  one-third  of  the 
revenue  from  grMlngfMa  Is  devoted  to  re- 
aearch and  rant*  mptoiftmenta.  the  survey 
shows.  While  p«ae  rwMiuee  for  fiscal  1947 
touled  •6.491.408.40  on  the  SM.964.iae  acres 
of  Federal  land  used  for  iTMMlt  purpoeee. 
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Communist  Party  Should  Be  Outlawed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MtSSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15. 1947 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  George  A.  Blasser  from  the  National 
Republic : 

TT  SHOITLO    BE   OVTLAWXD 

(By  George  A.  Blasser) 

The  National  Republic  has  consistently 
recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  our  State  legislatures,  to  our  city 
and  county  governmental  ninits:  The  CtHn- 
muniet  Party  should  be  outlawed  and  Its 
activities  83rstematlcally  suppressed,  since  it 
Is  committed  to  the  criminal  purpxjse  of  the 
destruction  of  American  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment  by  force  and   violence. 

Approximately  half  of  our  48  States  have 
followed  this  recommendation,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  denying  the  Communist  Party 
a  place  on  tbe  ballot. 

However,  in  the  last  Congress — and  in  dis- 
cussion groups  throughout  the  Nation — it 
has  been  revealed  that  many  patriotic  antl- 
Communlsts  are  not  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  should  be  outlawed.  Because 
of  the  many  misconceptions  which  prevail 
on  this  subject,  we  feel  it  worth  while  to  de- 
vote this  article  to  consideration  and  refu- 
tation of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  In  opposition  to  the  National  Re- 
public program  for  outlawing  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

In  the  first  place,  some  have  asked  the 
question:  Would  this  not  be  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  right  of  people  in  America 
to  organize  and  function  through  a  politi- 
cal party?  The  answer  Is,  "No."  The  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  not  a  legitimate  political  or- 
ganization— any  more  than  a  group  of  doc- 
tors operating  an  Illegal  narcotics  ring  would 
constitute  a  legitimate  medical  enterprise. 

By  Its  own  declaration  of  alms  and  p\ir- 
poses,  the  Communist  Party  is  engaged  In 
a  criminal  conspiracy  and  operation:  the 
advocacy  and  projected  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Tbe  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
this  Is  the  true  objecUve  of  the  Commiinist 
Party  as  baa  the  National  Republic  and  aa 
have  Tsrlotia  congreaslonal  committees. 


The  policy  of  the  Communlat  Party  la 
simply  this :  even  though  It  loses  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  It  proposes  "when  the  time  Is  ripe" 
to  unlawfully  seize  control  of  the  govern- 
ment by  armed  Insurrection.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  "ballot-box  government" — the 
rule  of  the  majority — any  political  organi- 
zation committed  to  the  use  of  "bullets  in- 
stead of  ballots"  should  and  must  be  out- 
lawed and  rigorously  suppressed,  Just  as 
gangsterism  is  outlawed  and  suppressed. 

By  committing  itself  to  the  criminal  pur- 
pose of  bloody  revolution,  the  Communist 
Party  has  made  Itself  an  outlaw  organiza- 
tion. By  serving  as  an  arm  of  a  foreign 
enemy  It  is  also  an  outlaw  force.  The  only 
question  for  the  American  people  to  de- 
cide, through  their  elected  representatives. 
Is  this:  Shall  we  regard  the  Communist 
Party  as  a  criminal  organization?  Shall  we 
deal  with  It — as  we  would  with  any  other 
criminal  organization  and  foreign  espionage 
organization  bent  upon  attaining  its  end  by 
bloodshed  and  violence?  Or  shall  we  per- 
mit tbe  masquerade  to  continue — whereby 
at  election  time  the  Reds  pose  as  represent- 
ing a  legitimate  political  party? 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  the 
outlawing  of  the  Communist  Party  would 
drive  the  organization  underground.  Out- 
lawing the  dope  trafBc,  gambling,  and  bank 
robbery  probably  drives  these  criminal  gangs 
underground  also.  Is  It  not  better  to  force 
the  criminal  Communist  conspirators  un- 
derground than  to  permit  them  to  operate 
In  the  legitimate  political  arena,  masquerad- 
ing as  an  American  political  organization? 
Furthermore,  the  Reds  are  already  busily 
working  underground. 

Hie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  always  maintains  an  under- 
ground organization,  even  when  It  is  permit- 
ted to  pose  as  a  respectable  organization. 
As  the  American  wing  of  the  Red  Interna- 
tional, the  Communist  Party  has  always  been 
directed  by  underground  connections  from 
Moscow.  Communist  Party  literature  di- 
rects its  members  to  maintain  the  vitality 
and  Integrity  of  their  underground  organi- 
zation. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  Reds  were 
driven  underground  by  the  vigorous  proeec- 
tion  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  Attorney  General. 
A.  MltcheU  Palmer.  In  the  early  1930'a,  the 
anti-Red  crusade  was  relaxed.  According  to 
William  Z.  Poster,  now  hestd  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  United  States,  the  Reds 
have  been  careful  to  maintain  their  under- 
ground organization,  since  they  never  know 
when  they  may  find  it  the  only  vehicle 
through  which  they  can  operate.  Suppose 
the  Reds  should  go  underground  again?  The 
answer  to  that  is  we  know  who  they  are 
and  their  habitat  and  the  situation  requlrea 


vigorous  suppression  of  them,  wherever  they 
may  seek  to  hide  and  endeavor  to  carry  on 
their  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  has  been  offered  that  out- 
lawing the  Communist  Party  would  really 
help  the  organization— by  making  "martyrs" 
of  Reds  and  by  forcing  them  "underground." 
This  claim  Is  completely  upset  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Reds  themselves.  If  It  would 
help  them  to  be  "outlawed,"  they  certainly 
would  not  be  fighting  with  all  their  resources 
against  this  proposal.  They  know  that  If 
they  are  made  illegal  they  can  be  seized  with- 
out awaiting  their  violation  of  some  other 
law  and  they  know  that  if  driven  under- 
groimd  they  cannot  reach  the  masses  and 
their  "fronts"  wiU  be  shattered. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  Reds  In  America 
fear  nothing  more  than  the  outlawing  of 
their  party.  When  Congress  was  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  the  Conununlst  Party 
piu-chased  full-page  advertisements  In  lead- 
ing newspapers  to  carry  on  bitter  protests 
against  such  action  aimed  at  their  cn^anlza- 
tion.  The  Reds  well  know  that  to  be  de- 
prived of  legal  status  would  deprive  them  of 
prestige,  cripple  their  propaganda  machine, 
and  seriously  Interfere  with  their  whole  pro- 
gram fOT  deceiving  and  misleading  their  mil- 
lions of  fellow  travelers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  permitting 
the  Communist  Party  to  c^>erate  in  the  open, 
we  can  keep  a  closer  eye  on  It  and  know  what 
it  is  up  to.  But  this  Is  fallacious  reasoning. 
The  real  plans  of  the  Beds  are  always  kept 
as  closely  guarded  secrets  in  the  inner  coim- 
cil  of  the  undergroimd  consptnUara  and  their 
membership  lists  and  financial  records  are 
always  hidden.  In  its  electioneering,  in  Ita 
above-ground  political  activity,  the  Com- 
munist Party  spreads  only  propaganda  in- 
tended to  deceive  and  agitate  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  idaas  and  racial  ha- 
tred and  to  undermine  our  Govenunent.  In 
the  legitimate  political  arena,  the  Beds  al- 
ways pose  as  champions  of  the  worker.  tri«nda 
of  civil  liberty,  and  advocates  of  higher  wt^fm, 
larger  old-age  pensions,  and  racial  freedom. 
In  reality,  the  Communist  Party  plans  a 
world-wide  dictatorship  under  which  all  peo- 
ples will  be  paupeiiaed.  all  liberty  will  be 
destroyed,  all  workers  will  be  made  slaves 
of  the  Soviet  state,  aU  elderly  people  wUl  be 
turned  out  to  starve. 

In  outlawing  the  Oommimist  Party.  «• 
would  simply  be  denying  It  a  prc^Mtgaikla 
forum  through  which  It  could  continue  to 
deceive  multitudes  of  our  people.  Tlirougfc 
false  and  deceptive  ],ainiataiiila.  the 
have  been  able  to  rccnM  mgtowa  of 
Ilboals  and  fellow  travelara  to  tiM 
of  aovletlsm.   By  dqjrtrtnf  tti*  : 
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■land  ing  m  •  political  organization  w« 
vould  be  aklng  away  from  them  the  very 
basis  upor  which  they  hare  promoted  the 
tlon  Old  mUleaderahlp  of  their  legions 
and  dupes. 
tlmental  nonsense  has  been  ut- 
tered regaidlng  the  TlolaUon  of  civil  rtghu 
that  woull  be  Involved  In  outlawing  the 
Communis :  Party.  Any  American  who  knows 
dlfler^ce  between  liberty  and  license 
th«  flaw  In  this  form  of  argu- 
It  Is  aol  a  tfcnlal  of  freedom  of  speech 
jaU  the  man  who  standi  on  tha 


street  con  er  spaaklng  insultinf  ofc—nHlw 
to  every  w  amaa  who  psssss  by.  It  is  not  a 
denial  of  reedom  of  speech  to  deny  to  the 
Reds  the  :  Ight  to  aglUU  for  the  establish* 
mant  of  ■<  d  tynaay  with  lu  system  of  pros- 
tltutkm  «iforead  fVon  all  women. 

No  dvU  liberties  are  vl 
are  denied  the  right  to  coma 
ble.  talk  a  id  plan  and  scheme  to  rob  banks, 
burn  churches,  and  engage  In  other  criminal 
There  Is  no  more  reason  for 
Communists    to   come   toftther 


and  organ  ae  polUtcally  for  the  vlolant  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government  than 
there  Is  U  tagailae  the  conspiracies  of  other 
criminal  |  angs  intent  upon  criminal  acts. 

■vary  ti  at  lover  of  frea  speech  will  favor 
tiM  aappiMMoii  of  all  groupa  intent  upon 
destroylni  frae  speech  under  Red  dictator- 
ship. Cvi  ry  believer  in  government  by  the 
ballot  box  will  be  vigilant  to  suppress  move- 
menu  w41ch  wotild  substitute  bullets  for 
ballou. 

It  woulA  be  dumb  stupidity  to  permit  the 
sworn  ene  nles  of  free  speech  to  use  It  for  the 
destruction  of  free  speech.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  permit  the  enemies  of  free  govern- 
ment to  i  se  the  Institutions  of  free  govern- 
ment for  I  ts  own  destruction. 

The  ICai  shall  plan  Involves  the  cxpendltxire 
of  dollars  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica from  <  ommunlsm.  Communism  in  con- 
trol in  C  ixlna.  Kngland.  Prance,  and  Italy 
would  ear  oualy  menace  us  here.  Is  It  not  an 
to  slam  the  door  on  Communist 
abroad,  while  permitting  Its  free 
and  propagation  here  at  home? 

80  long]  as  the  Communiat  Party  is  per- 
mitted to  function  as  a  legal  crganlaatlon. 
Its  agents  will  be  enabled  to  work  as  termites. 
undermln  ing  the  very  temple  of  American 
free  InatU  otlona. 

Is  it  no   time  to  deal  with  theaa  termites? 

Is  it  no  time  to  recognise  the  Commimlst 
Party  for  What  it  Is? 


TW  Lofk  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

hOn.  cuude  pepper 

or  rLoaioA 
rt  TBS  SkNATS  OP  THZ  UNllKU  STATES 

Friday, .  December  12  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

>ER.    Mr.  President,  I  wish 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

unanimous  consent,  an  artl- 
de  tntltled  "The  Logic  of  Peace."  by 
Prof.  Rafch  Barton  Perry,  published  In 
the  Decei  aber  1947  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Magaiin<, 

At  this  time,  when  all  of  us  are  search- 
ing for  tn  honorable  way  to  a  perma- 
nent pea(  e  for  our  country  and  our  world. 
I  commei  id  this  article  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  read  it.  Prof.  Ralph 
Barton  I>erry  for  many  years  taught 
philoeop)]  y  at  Harvard  under  Presidents 
Eliot.  Loreil.  and  Conant.    From  1940 


to  1945  he  was  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Defense  Group  at  Harvard  Univer- 
ttty.  during  which  time  he  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
corporate in  the  Appendix  of  the  RiconOj 
this  very  able  discussion  of  the  most  vit 
matter  of  obtaining  and  preserving  pel 
for  our  country  and  our  world. 

I  have  received  from  the  Public  Print 
an  estimate  that  the  manuscript 
make  three  and  one-half  pages  of 
RxcoiD.  at  a  cost  of  t24t.S0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artl( 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcc 
as  foUowi: 

Tm  Looic  or  Peaci 

(By  Ralph  Barton  Perry) 

I 

In   the   hostile   sllneraent   between   cc 
munlsm      and      western      democracy 
United  SUtes  occupies  a  peculiar  poslttc 
It   u   impossible   for   an  American   to 
abroad   and   to  read   Buropean   newspaf 
without  twlng  struck  by  the  profound 
doa  that  the  fear  of  communism  is  as 
vaslve    and    powerful    sn    emotion    In 
country.  In  which  there  Is,  practically  sf 
Ing.  no  communism,  as  In  other  parts  of 
world  where  communism  abounds.    In  It 
and    Prance    tlia   Commimlst    Party   is 
stroxigest   party.   If    not    numerically. 
through  Its  unity  and  discipline,  and  throt 
lu  control  of  organised  labor.    It  Is  dot 
ful   If  any   government   can   long  stand 
either  country  without  the  support  Ot 
Communist  Party:   and  It  Is  quite 
that  both  countries  will  have  a  Commi 
government  within  the  next  few  years. 
tiUs  occurs  It  wlU  be  because  of  Internal 
dltlons:  because  a  majority  of  the  people 
lleve  that  this  party  has  the  answers  to 
moat  pressing  questions  of  the  day;  beca« 
It  has  provided  active  and  courageous  suf 
for  the  rcslatanoe  movament  during  the 
and  therefore  lUM  a  strong  moral  poeitt 
or  because  of  a  growing  economic  chaos 
which    people    are    inclined    to    resort 
desperate  measures. 

There   are  strong   if  not  dominant 
mtinist  Parties  In  every   European   count 
outside  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia:  in 
glum,     the     Netherlands.     Csechoslava 
Hxmgary,  Greece.  Germany.    There  are. 
sumahly  at  least,  eighty  million  or  more 
manista  or  Cocnmtmlst  supporters  In  Chi 
Manchuria,  and  Korea.    What  will  ha{ 
In  India.  Burma.  Indochina,  and  Malaya, 
but  It  wUl  be  remarkable  if 
does  not  become  a  powerful  fc 
throoghout  the  entire  Par  Bast.     Add 
areas  and  peoples  to  tlMse  which  are  air 
governed    by   Communist   Parties   or 
munist-domlnated     fronts — Soviet     Rv 
Poland.  Tugoalavia.  Rumania.  Bulgaria, 
ind  It  is  a  modsst  statement  to 
half  of  the  world  is  actually  or 
tiaUy  Communist. 

Those  who  live  outside  of  Britain  and 
United  Sutes  are,  then,  already  living 
Communists  as  their  fellow-cltlzens.  or 
door    to    Communist-dominated    count 
They  cannot  get  rid  of  conununlsm  by 
us*  of  disinfectants,  congressional 
tees,  or  Inquisitions.    Their  situation  Is  whi 
ours  would  be  If  either  the  Republican  or 
Democratic   Party   were   Communist   atul 
Presidential  election  were  Impending, 
cannot  l>e  ptuged  of  Oommunlata  any 
than  the  United  States  can  be  purged 
BspiibHrsne  or  DsoMcrats. 

When,  on  the  other  band,  we  turn  to 
United  States,  the  plctiire  Is  totally  dllfa 
Oommunists  are  few  in  numbo':  and 
recognising  the  proportlonsUy  greater  li 
ence  which  they  easrdse  ttaroogti  their  di 
pllne  and  fanatical  devotion  to  th«lr  cat 
their  power  Is  nsgliglble.    Because  Amerlc 
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^Iratorlal  complex,  a 
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wp  see  them  every- 

Itrlke  out  at  random 

irltlon. 

tr  It  be.  Is  not  com- 
id  economic  move- 
lovement  known  by 
•rallsm,  radlcalUm, 
itivlsm— the  danger 
a  larger  share  of 
of  industry.  *J>e 
i  achieve  their  rights, 
of  the  people  may 
tr,  the  danger  tliat 
in  away  from  '.he 
le  underprivileged. 

:ely  do  in  America 

what  so  closely  re- 

f  equal  Itar  Ian    Idenls, 

part  coincides  with 

and  has  been  bald 

[as   their   legltlmMa 

ren  the  bad  name  of 

to    excite    hostuity 

^le.  when  the  super- 

lite  supremacy  give 

It  to  those  who  use 

place    of    the    word 

[extended  to  include 

pts,  that  Is,  members 

ty.   but    those    who 

any    tendency    to 

with  communism, 

low  travelers,  and  so 

America  everybody 

|ve  advocate  of  radl- 

tterment,  Is  calle<l  s 

le  right  who  prefer 

prefer  to  move  more 

of  the  crisis,  there 

we  may  adopt — the 

^e  strategy  of  peace. 

Id  the  present  ccm- 

Brlcan  mind.  I  wish 

that  we  should,  for 

:lously  and  method- 

;y  of  peace. 

on  the  suppoaltlon 
|ble:   At  the  presimt 
ippoeltlon  that  nbe 
If    Soviet    and    half 
|of    self-preservation 
ilted  States  to  adopt 
lis  Implies  that  we 
laments,  and  strike 
manner  which  are 
le  victory.     Since  at 
advantage  In  atomic 
of  Improved  atomic 
Jther  modem  weip- 
comporatlvely  brief 
kcqulre  a  like  eqt:lp- 
^ar  at  once.    Of  the 
^e  strstegy  of  war  we 
painfully  aware.    It 
of  collective  anger 
sp-seated  combative 
rnts  the  enemy  as 
lumane  feelings,  and 
scruples  which  in- 
ice.     It   Implies    the 
il  glands  and  other 
lie   nervous   system, 
of  the  higher  brain 
[blurring  of  the  care- 
{ht.  and  the  fusing 
an  elemental  pas- 
troy,  to  kill. 
»lles  that  under  the 
lUst  be  prepared  to 
^rtles.    Bellevmg  that 
must  be  prepaied 
■t  of  wliat  ennobles 
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life,  and  makes  it  more  than  a  matter  of 
biological  survival.  The  logic  of  war  further 
implies  that  we  should  endeavor  to  aline 
others  with  ourselves  against  the  enemy:  in 
other  words,  create  a  block,  beginning  with 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  and  drawing  to  Itself  the  lesser  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  and  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica: a  block  which  shoxild  share  our  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  to  Soviet  Russia  and  consti- 
tute the  beginnings  of  a  military  coalition. 

That  this  logic  of  war  is  sometimes  forced 
upon  nations  I  do  not  doubt.  It  waa,  I 
believe,  forced  upon  the  United  States  in 
1641.  Thsre  is  a  strong  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  In  Its  support  at  the  present 
time:  and  In  some  measvirs  It  describes  what 
we  are  already  doing.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  would,  I  believe,  be  no  doubt  In  the 
mind  aC  any  reader  that  this  duty  of  sslf- 
prsssrvstion  Is  a  duty  in  extremis— to  be 
'irtftken  only  when  the  necessity  is  dear 
pressing.  When  you  add  to  the  post- 
Hiroshima  superatomlc  bombs  the  possibUl- 
tles  of  guided  missiles,  and  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare,  the  destructlveneas  of  such 
warfare  both  to  the  flesh  and  to  the  spirit 
of  Ban  ts  literally  Indescribable.  The  his- 
torical development  of  war  Is  subject  to  the 
law  of  dlmlnlslilng  returns  and  It  has  reached 
the  period  where  it  Is  of  doubtful  profit  to 
anybody.  It  behooves  us  to  be  more  than 
normally  sure  that  oiu  self-preservation  is 
at  stake. 

If  war  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  the  neoss* 
slty  of  self-preservation,  the  alternative  duty 
Is  to  adopt  the  strategy  of  peace  and  follow 
Its  logic.  This  logic  dictates  a  completely 
different  policy.  It  implies,  first,  that  we 
should  refuse  to  regard  war  as  Inevitable  and 
that  our  present  differences  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  good- 
tempered  discussion.  It  Implies  that  Instead 
of  attributing  her  words  and  deeds  to  base 
motives,  even  when  appearances  are  against 
her  and  the  manners  of  her  diplomats  are 
most  irritating,  we  should  give  her  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt— and  when  in  such  matters 
Is  there  not  room  for  doubt?  It  implies  tliat 
we  should  definitely  renounce  the  Idea  of 
exploiting,  either  by  action  or  by  threats,  otir 
brief  period  of  superiority  In  atomic  weapons 
and  other  forms  of  military  technology.  It 
taaplies  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  spend 
yews.  If  needs  be.  in  solving  the  difficulties 
of  the  peace  settlement  and  the  other  dis- 
putes which  are  the  normal  legacy  of  war 
pwportlonate  as  they  are  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  greatest  of  all  wars. 

The  logic  of  peace  argues  for  patience.  It 
argues  for  forbearance  and  a  desire  to  excel 
Soviet  Rusala.  not  In  toughness  or  In  dip- 
lomatic repartee  or  In  winning  applause  from 
our  partisans,  but  in  constructive  salesman- 
ship. It  Implies  that  we  should  not  wait 
lor  Molotov  or  Vlshlnsky  or  Oromyko  to  be 
as  gensroxis  or  as  high-minded  as  we  should 
like  them  to  be.  meanwhile  engaging  In  the 
unprofitable  game  of  recrimination,  but  that 
we  should  ourselves  exhibit  generosity  and 
hlgh-mlndednesa,  and  continue  to  exhibit 
them  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  spirit  of  dispute  to  a  level  consistent  with 
the  gravity  of  the  Issue  at  stake  and  the  Im- 
mense responsibility  which  we  carry  as  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  making  of  history. 

The  logic  of  peace  argues  for  a  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  Inflammatory  or  provocative  ut- 
terance on  the  part  of  public  officials,  press, 
and  radio,  and  the  spread  of  cliche  In  private 
conversation.  It  argues  that  we  should  scru- 
pulously avoid  any  international  political 
alinement  that  confirms  the  fear  of  Soviet 
RtMsia  tiiat  the  capitalistic  coimtries  are 
leagued  against  her.  It  Implies  that  we 
rtiould  strive,  not  for  weeks  and  months  only 
but  for  years,  to  transfer  problems  of  security 
to  the  new  agencies  of  collaboration — that  Is. 
to  the  United  Nations — and  not  despair  of 
this  organisation  because  in  Its  Infancy  it 
displays  the  weaknesses  at  Infancy  and  is  as 


yst  tmable  to  fulfill  the  purposes  tor  which  it 
was  designed.  It  Is  to  be  expectad  that  dur- 
ing this  period  of  Infancy  certain  great  pow- 
ers, notably  Soviet  Russia  and  ourselves,  will 
hesitate  for  a  time  to  trust  their  full  weight 
to  its  as  yet  infirm  foundations,  and  that  in- 
ternational disputes  will  be  setUed  by  a 
mixture  of  methods  old  and  new. 

The  logic  of  peace  in  Its  fundamentals  Is 
like  the  logic  of  getting  on  with  one's  neigh- 
bor. It  implies  seeing  the  other  man's  point 
of  view  even  If  you  do  not  adopt  It,  seeing 
yourself  as  he  sees  you.  and  seeing  him  as  he 
sees  himself,  before  finally  making  up  yotir 
mind.  The  most  wholesome  preliminary  ex- 
ercise for  inclining  disputants  to  agreement 
la  to  practice  the  maxim  of  tiun  and  turn 
about.  Every  claim  should  be  first  submitted 
to  this  test,  and,  when  so  tested,  confilctlng 
claims  tend  to  be  moderated,  in  tone  if  not  in 
substance. 

The  logic  of  peace  Implies  not  only  good- 
tempered  and  patient  negotiation,  the  grad- 
ual forging  of  methods  of  International 
collaboration,  but  a  tolerance  of  differing 
Ideologies.  I  do  not  mean  tolerance  In  the 
negative  sense  of  Indifference,  or  In  the  rela- 
tlvlstlc  sense  of  taking  one  Idea  to  be  as  good 
as  another,  but  in  the  constructive  sense  of 
advocating  what  one  believes  to  be  true  by 
advancing  the  evidence,  by  the  method  of 
discvteslon,  by  listening  and  comparing,  by 
thinking,  distinguishing,  and  weighing, 
rather  than  by  sheer  affirmation  or  blind 
partisanship. 

We  are  the  advocates  of  what  we  call  de- 
mocracy, and  we  find  ourselves  In  a  world  of 
oppoeing  camps,  the  other  being  what  is 
called  communism.  The  logic  of  peace  Im- 
plies that  instead  of  merely  raising  our  flag 
and  rallying  about  It  amidst  cheers  and 
martial  music,  we  ask  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  democracy;  not  from  a  pedantic  In- 
terest In  definitions  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  clarity  and  coolness.  Instead  of  hurling 
verbal  smcke  bombs  at  the  opposing  camp, 
tolerance  asks  what  they  mean.  Por  the 
simple-mindedness  of  combat,  black  and 
white,  for  and  against,  friend  and  foe.  It  sub- 
stitutes the  making  of  more  refined  distinc- 
tions. Tolerance  in  this  sense  Is  a  unifying 
and  not  a  divisive  force.  It  breaks  the 
solidity  of  total  opposition .  It  looks  for  com- 
mon ground  and  Invites  agreement.  It  dis- 
closes partial  agreements  already  existing; 
and  partial  agreements  pave  the  way  to  larger 
agreements. 

m 

Shall  we.  then,  In  relation  to  that  half  of 
the  world  which  we  call  communism  adopt 
the  logic  of  war  or  the  logic  of  peace?  I  am 
going  to  accept  the  logic  of  peace  to  the 
extent  of  making  distinctions.  To  Americans 
who  oppose  it  for  reasons,  and  not  merely 
because  the  name  has  become  a  red  flag,  com- 
munism means  at  least  four  things,  and 
those  who  fight  It  would,  If  candid,  admit 
that  they  fight  It  on  quite  different  grounds. 
When  these  grotmds  are  distinguished,  those 
who  are  allied  against  communism  faU  apart. 

First,  to  many  communism  means  simply 
Soviet  Russia — not  an  idea,  or  social  phi- 
losophy, or  way  of  life,  but  a  particular  na- 
tion. To  those  who  fear  Russian  expansion, 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  become  more  na- 
tionalistic and  less  Marxian  (If  this  be  a 
fact)  affords  no  comfort.  The  Issue  iiere  de- 
pends on  whether  Russia  Is  or  Is  not  enter- 
ing on  a  career  of  territorial  conquest  which 
wUl  bring  a  new  and  more  extended  Russian 
Empire  into  conflict  with  American  posses- 
sions, dependencies.  Interests,  and  spheres  of 
Influence  In  different  parts  of  this  world. 

To  understand  Russia's  view  of  wliat  ws 
call  her  expansion  requires  no  probing  into 
her  dark  Slavic  souL  In  order  that  one 
tarce  shall  come  into  collision  with  another 
force,  both  must  have  arrived  at  the  same 
place.  If  our  territorial  sectirlty  is  threat- 
ened by  Russia  anywhere  in  the  world  It  is 
because  we  are  there  and  not  merely  be- 


cause they  are  there.  And  to  the  simple- 
minded  Russian  It  appears  from  a  glance  at 
the  map  that  th«  collision,  if  there  Is  one. 
is  likely  to  occur  nearo*  where  they  live 
than  where  we  live.  If  we  Identify  our 
boimdarles  with  China  on  our  west  and  the 
Dardanelles  on  our  east.  It  looks,  again  In  a 
simple-minded  way,  as  though  we  had  wan- 
dered far  from  home:  or  as  though  we  have 
succeeded  to  the  role  at  those  earlier  em- 
pires which  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set 
on  their  dominions. 

The  cone  of  Soviet  expansion  is  peripheral 
and  adjacent.  It  has  not  leap>ed  across  the 
seas  to  Canada.  Mexico,  or  the  West  Indies. 
It  comprises  areas  from  which  Russia  has  in 
the  past  been  directly  attacked,  or  unoccu- 
pied Asiatic  areas  analogoiu  to  our  own  west- 
ern Territories,  Into  which  her  population 
has  moved  by  peaceful  penetration  and  set- 
tlement. 

Russia's  recent  expansion  Is  thus  prima 
facie  defensive.  It  springs  primarily.  I  be- 
lieve, from  a  desire  to  escape  forced  imprison- 
ment within  her  Icebound  ports,  and  to 
achieve  freedom  from  the  menace  of  attack. 
I  see  no  Intent  of  world  conquest,  no  code  of 
militarism,  no  phUosophy  of  national  or 
racial  superiority — no  Russian  Imperialism  or 
pan-Slavism.  What  I  do  see  is  a  determlr 
nation  to  consummate  her  own  socialist  rev- 
olution, within  her  own  wide  boundaries, 
with  her  own  vast  internal  resources,  and 
without  Interference  from  abroad:  together 
with  a  profound  suspicion  of  the  Inveterate 
hostility  of  the  capitalistic  countries.  No 
falrmlnded  person  will,  I  think,  deny  that 
this  demand  for  her  own  security— this  will 
to  achieve  it  now  when  she  is  comparatively 
strong,  together  with  a  tendency  to  overplay 
her  hand  now  that  she  has  at  last  a  good 
hand  to  play — Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  her 
history,  both  remote  and  recent;  and  that 
this  suspicion  of  the  Intent  of  the  capital- 
istic West  Is  well-grounded  In  Russian  mem- 
ory and  experience. 

There  are  three  other  meanings  of  com- 
munism that  identify  It  not  with  an  aggres- 
sive nationalistic  force,  but  with  ideas  and 
Ideals,  which  therefore  bring  ft  within  ttie 
duty  of  constructive  tolerance.  Force  is  to 
be  met  with  force,  if  needs  be;  but  Ideas  and 
Ideals  with  better  Ideas  and  Ideals. 

To  the  churches,  and  especially  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  communism  means  the  re- 
jection of  Christianity.  On  this  issue  the 
traditional  American  position  is  religious  tol- 
erance. As  regards  the  specific  beliefs  of 
Christianity,  Christians  w'Jl  naturally  and 
properly  hope  for  their  spread;  but  this  Is  no 
part  of  American  public  policy.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  proposed  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  directed 
to  the  uprooting  of  Hinduism.  Buddhism. 
Confucianism,  Mohammedanism,  or  pagan- 
Ism,  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  a  reccc- 
nlzed  principle  of  American  democracy  that 
religious  belief  or  disbelief  should  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  private  choice  and  left  to 
churches  completely  separated  from  the 
state.  This  question  was,  or  should  have 
been,  settled  In  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  when  •iter  the  bloody  reli- 
gious wars  of  earlier  times  men  came  to  see 
that  sincere  piety  cannot  be  spread  by  inqui- 
sition and  persecution,  but  only  t>y  radiant 
infection  of  Its  own  Intrinsic  appeal. 

There  remain  the  two  meanings  of  eora- 
munism    which    most    clearly 
name — a  pcdltical  doctrine  and  an 
doctrine 

Assuming  the  most  unfavorable  tnteipieta 
tlon  of  the  evidence,  the  Commimist  politi- 
cal system  is  a  dicUtorshlp;  a  one-party  rule, 
resting  on  the  will  of  a  small  and  aelf-pg- 
petuatlng  Politburo,  enforced  by  iutfuulitlia 
tion  and  police  control,  and  emlotttng  tbm 
labor  of  extensive  prison  rsrtwps  Tllst  IMs 
system  Is  profoundly  un-Amsilnan  I 
not  for  a  moment  qtiestlon.  If. 
are  to  give  the  Soviet 
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17  Is  a  dabaubla  aco- 
to  the  effect,  namely,  that 
provision  and  Just  distribution 
goods  and  the  mailmum  of  per- 
sooal  seolrlty  and  well-tMlnc  for  all  can  be 
achtavad  wtter  by  the  public  than  by  the 
OMfncrshlp  of  capital  or  the  means  of 
I  say  that  thU  doctrine  la  de> 
batohla  btcauae  lu  opponanta.  aa  wall  aa  lu 
proponan  s.  do  In  fact  debate  It.  and  argue 
for  or  aga  mat  It  In  ths  light  of  experience. 


To  ram  are  these  political  and  economic 
fro  n  the  area  of  mere  acrimony,  to 
proceed  o;  t  the  principle  of  constructive  tol- 
erance, let  us  see  whether  It  Is  not  poaslble  to 
find  a  me  mlng  of  democracy  which  Is  broad 
enough  tc  embrace  tx}th  the  Soviet  and  the 
American  principles,  or  to  reduce  their  oppo- 
sition to  I  difference  of  emphasis,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  MBWMre,  or  a  difference  of  hypothe- 


sis.    A  d<  Boeracy.  let  ua  say.  la  a  society  so 


that  It  la  controlled  by  the  people 
the  mtereat  of  the  people  at  large, 
therefore,  two  yardatlcks  by  which 
a  demociacy  may  properly  be  measured, 
namely,  t  tie  distribution  of  control  and  the 
dlstrlbutl  )n  of  beneflu  The  first  Is  the 
KsUtlcal  yardstick,  according  to 
which  a  s  Klety  Is  deemed  democratic  in  pro- 
portion SM  Its  government  la  controlled  by  a 
freely  formed  public  opinion.  This  In  turn 
will  depai  <1  on  the  extent  to  which  ttaa  peo- 

are  a  lowad  to  express  and 
ttalr  opt  klons  and  critic 
anant  wltiout  intimidation  or  forammant- 
Insplred  indoctrination.  The  second  Is  the 
social  yarpstlck  according  to  which  a  society 
democratic  In  proportion  as  it  Is 
^pactol  privilege  or  great  laeqtiall- 
ttaa  of  «a  UUi.  advcatton.  and  Maura,  liaaa- 
,  toy  t^la  second  yardstick  a  society  would 
itlc  If  It  consuted,  for  example. 
Of  paaaants  exploited  by  great  landowners  or 
wofkars  e  cplolted  by  industrial  Bagnatea. 

t  iro  parts  of  democracy  are  in  prln- 
tn  the  long  run  In  practice.  Inter- 
For  the  extent  to  which  the  peo- 
ple ara  capable  of  assuming  control  of  their 
aflatra  w1  i  depend  on  the  extent  of  their 
social  ad^  antages:  and  the  extant  to  which 
they  reap  the  frulU  of  organized  society  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  partici- 
pate in  111  control.  But  theee  two  parts  of 
damocrac  do  not  always  develop  slmultane- 
oualy.  O  te  may  be  l>ehlnd  the  other;  and 
In  the  tr  tnsUlon  from  a  nondemocratlc  to 
a  democritle  phase  of  development  either 
may  prao<le  the  other. 

Soviet  :  lussla  began  with  a  social  revolu- 
Uoa.  OB  '  taa  aaaumptlon  that  the  power  of 
an  eaplol  Clng  elaas — the  imperial  bureauc- 
iMy.  the  andad  aristocracy,  and  the  Ortho- 
dos  Chur  :h — had  first  to  be  broken  before 
the  peopl<  I  could  be  prepared  to  exercise  po- 
litical poorer.  Soviet  Russia  now  advocatea 
the  same  >rder  of  procedure  In  the  countries 
of  eaatan  1  Kurope  and  the  Far  last.  The 
United  8t  itaa.  on  the  other  hand.  In  keeping 
with  her  different  hlatory  and  tradition. 
wo\ild  be  rln  by  establishing  the  political 
forms  wh  ch  are  peculiar  to  the  West — par- 
llamentar  r  government,  oppoaltlon  parties, 
freedom  ( f  dlacusslon.  the  majority  vote  by 
■wret  baJ  lot.  Bach  laugha  derisively  st  the 
other's  ch  Im  to  democracy :  We.  when  Russia 
gives  the  name  of  demacraay  to  a  aystam  In 
which  th(  re  is  only  oaa  oaBdMtata  for  oOca 
or  In  whi  ;h  tha  preaa  la  strictly  canaored  toy 
the  govaiamant:  Rtisala.  when  wa  give  tha 
name  of  democracy  to  a  system  In  which 
workers  s  re  dependent  on  private  employers 
who  cont  ol  their  meana  of  ItwMinod.  or  In 
which  ml  Uona  of  Nagroaa  and  wtolla  Mnant 


f  armacs  ramaln  In  a  condition  of  poverty 

It  la  poaslble.  I  suggaat.  to  view  the  matt 
nora  roundly  and  to  sea  the  dispute  nut  aa  i 
conflict  between  one  system  and  another 
between   two   balvaa   of   the  same   syst 
which  have  utthappily.  and  owing  largely 
historical     cauaee,     been     sundered 
democracy  Is  thus  rotmdly  viewed  our 
icism  of  the  Soviet  pollticsl  system  will 
tempered    by    an     acknowledgment    of 
social   purpose.    Undoubtedly   the  st 
of  living  In  Soviet  Russia  falls  far  short 
that  enjoyed  In  the  United  States.    It  Is 
early,  however,  to  conclude  thst  this 
parative    failure    Is   the    fault    of   soclall 
There  are  other  factors  to  be  taken  into 
count:  The  legacy  of  cxarlsm.  the  exhaust 
effecU  of  two  world  wars  fought  on  Russii 
soil,  the  divisive  and  demoralising  eflecU 
civil   war.   the   sacrifices   neceaattated   by 
prolonged   state   of   amaigancy.    There 
unquestionably  been  soaaa  aoclal  galn- 
maaanra  of  welfare  and  opportunity  of 
dsealopmsnt  hitherto  unknown:   and 
Is  unqueetlonably  some  hope  of  better  tht 
to  come  In  the  near  future. 

Under  given  hUtorlcal  conditions  It 
well  be  that  this  gain  and  thU  hope  wc 
have  been  impoealtola  without  a  violent 
throw  of  the  old  system  and  the  tem[ 
dictatorial  control  of  the  revolutionary 
There  Is  evidence  that,  as  might  have 
expected,  the  dictatorship  initiated  as 
to  an  end  has  In  the  minds  of  a  new 
reaucracy  become  an  end  In  Itself.    But  It 
too  early,  far  too  early,  to  conclude  that 
chapter  of  Soviet  poittlcal  hUtory  la  tha 
or  that  the  political  Mtontlee  provided  In 
new   constitution   are  only    a   sham    Attd 
pretense. 

When  democracy  Is  thus  roundly  vlew4 
criticism   Is   attended   with   confeaalon. 
the  same  time  that  we  criticise  the  at 
of  liberty   In   Soviet   Russia   we   will 
that  we  occasionally  deny  It  ourselves. 
will  raaognlas  that  political  and  civil  lit 
does  not  eoostitute  the  whole  of  democr 
the  pride  which  we  take  In  our  free  pollt 
and  civil  institutions  will  be  accompanied  1 
an  acknowladgamant  of  the  social  and 
nomlc    Inequalltlaa   which    are   as   yet 
ramadled. 

This.   I   think.   Is   the   procedure   which 
dictated  by  the  duty  of  constructive  toU 
snce — to  see  democracy  whole  In  order  tt 
the  oppoaed  champions  of  its  parts  may 
possible  become  the  allied  champions  of  II 
whole.   The  Integral  democracy  to  which 
partlaa  profeas  allegiance  may  then  t>e 
thing  mora   than   a   name.     We   may 
ceaaa  to  tooast  of  the  victories  of  the  one 
ever   the  other   part — of  our  one-sldedi 
over   their  one-sidedneas:    but  only   of 
torles  of  both  over  the  common  enemy,  ani 
denuxracy.  the  oppression  of  the  many 
the  few.  of  the  unfortunate  by  the  fortunat 
the  backwardneas  and  misery  of  ma 
the  Ignorance  and  helpleaanaaa  which 
fniatrata  the  race  oTman  In  their  endeai 
to  achieve  the  harmonious  happiness  of 
Its  members.    This  Is  the  old  enemy,  recent 
railed    naxlsm,    but    now    widely    forgott 
amidst  the  new  enmities  which  divide  the 
who  were  once  friends  in  action,  and  are  . 
alllea.  I  t>elleve.  In  principle — In  their  Ic 
raaga  dMtga  for  tha  good  of  man. 

Xnaofar  as  we  are  Imbued  with  the  spli 
of  constructive  tolerance,  we  shall  cor 
our  own  Institutions  aa  on  trial  and  st 
to  prove  them,  to  oursalvea  and  to  the 
by  our  practices  and  by  their  fruits. 
shall  l>est  defeat  communism,  if  tt  shot 
be  defeated,  by  abovtaK  ttaat  wa  hava 
thing  so  much  bottv  Owl  cnwnmuntsm 
Ita  aalaa  appeal. 

I  antomlt  that  ttaa  giaataat  threat  of 
nomlc  communism  lies  in  the  possibility 
dspreeslon  and  unemployment — In  the 
alblllty  of  a  profound  and  widespread 
tlon  and  inaecxirtty  c-hlch  would  lead  tnen 
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gmp,  where  there  Is  already  a  diapoaltlon 
to  MMpact  our  motives,  the  doctrine  should 
be  interpreted  as  wotflah  power  polities 
clothed  In  sheepish  professions  of  disinter- 
astedness.  It  Is  not  surprising  thst  at  boma 
tlia  doctnna  ahould  be  welcomed  by  Russo- 
probaa  and  Med -baiters  of  every  description, 
religious,  political,  snd  ecoooale. 
to  Justify  their  snger  snd  raeklt 

The  Truman  doctrine  being  so  interpreted 
at  home  and  abroad  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  Issue  of  arar  and  peace.  There 
are  certain  aoberlng  qtieatlons  which  demand 
an  answer  before  we  allow  ouraelves  to  be 
eommlttcd  further  t>y  our  deeds  or  by  our 
)tlons. 


Are  we  for  democracy,  or  are  ve  against 
Soviet  Russia,  and  prepared  to  defend  any- 
body against  her?  Are  we  for  democracy, 
Including  Its  social  as  well  as  its  political 
Implications,  or  are  we  against  communism, 
and  prepared  to  defend  anything  against  it? 
It  Is  our  Intention  at  least  to  contain 
Ruaala  and  communism,  no  mstter  for  whom 
or  for  what? 

Do  we  Identify  Russian-oriented  or  Com- 
munist regimes  in  general  with  "totalitarian 
regimes  (mpoaed  upon  free  pe<^le8."  and 
under  that  formula  do  we  consider  them, 
one  and  all.  as  "undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  intemotlnnal  peace  and  hence  the 
aecurity  of  the  United  States?"  In  other 
words.  Is  the  Truman  doctrine  the  opening 
gun  In  a  war  which  vre  are  prepared  to  wage 
all  over  the  world?  Are  we  staking  our  na- 
tional existence,  pride,  and  prestige  on  vic- 
tory In  such  a  war.  and  committing  ourselves 
to  all  the  implications  of  such  a  war? 

If  we  consider  communism  anywhere  In 
the  world  as  a  threat  to  our  security,  are  we 
prepared  to  side  with  Franco  and  Per6n,  who 
apparently  hold  the  same  view?  Are  we  oth- 
erwise prepared  to  ally  ourselves  with  any 
political  force  anywhere  in  the  world,  which 
for  any  reason  has  announced  Its  hostility  to 
communism?  Are  we  announcing  a  new 
anti-Commlntem  pact,  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Germany.  Italy.  Spain,  and  Japan 
In  IflM,  and  accepting  the  strange  bedlelloars 
.which  such  a  political  allnement  would 
■akc? 

If.  as  lies  within  the  bounds  of  possIbU- 
Ity.  lUly  and  France  should  become  Com- 
munist raglmaa,  are  we  prepared  to  advance 
tha  necessary  billions  of  dollars  and  the  nec- 
aaMry  personnel  to  defeat  them  by  backing  a 
oounterreglme?  This  is  unquestionably  what 
the  opponents  of  communism  In  those  coun- 
tries take  to  be  the  logical  implication  of 
our  proposed  action  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Are  we  prepared  through  our  Inveterate  hos- 
tility to  communism  to  oppose  popular  and 
•revolutionary  movements  throughout  the 
world  merely  becauaa  they  are  Instigated  or 
led  by  Communlata,  and  even  though  this 
allnea  us  with  the  oppressor?  Can  we  for 
raaaons  either  of  morality  or  of  prudence  af- 
ford thus  to  disassociate  ourselves  from  the 
prevailing  social  and  political  currents  of 
today  and  tomorrow? 

Are  we  taking  over  and  underwriting  the 
Imperialisms  of  the  nineteenth  century  In 
defiance  of  the  change  In  the  balance  of 
power  through  the  simultaneous  rise  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  decline  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Empires,  and  regardless  of  the  new 
economic  and  political  forces  which  have 
coma  into  play  throughout  the  world? 

Doaa  the  Truman  doctrine  mean  that  we 
are  committed  in  advance  to  a  non-Com- 
munist Germany— that  we  should  regard  a 
Communist  Germany  as  a  threat  to  our  se- 
curity, and  that  we  are  thereXcve  to  prevent 
such  a  political  development  of  Germany  by 
force?  IX  that  is  wtiat  we  mean,  what  Oer- 
BMn  policy  do  we  expect  from  Soviet  Russia? 
Doea  it  mean  that  we  are  to  purge  western 
Germany  of  Communists — decommunlze  it 
rather  than  denazify  it?    Are  we  embarking 


on  a  struggle  with  Soviet  Russia  in  which 
each  shall  endeavor  to  attract  Germany  to  ita 
half  of  a  divided  world?  Do  we  propoae  to 
dispossess  Soviet  Russia  of  eastern  Germany; 
<a  do  we  mean  to  divide  Germany  itaelff 
How.  if  we  harbor  any  of  thaae  intentions, 
do  we  expect  to  negotiate  a  peaeefxil  settle- 
ment of  the  German  problem— or,  in  fact, 
of  any  European  problem? 

The  Marshall  plan  had  the  great  merit 
of  confining  itself  to  economic  mstters;  and 
it  did  for  a  time  provide  a  fresh  and  hope- 
ful approach  to  International  problems. 
Whether  the  regrettable  unwillingness  of 
Russia  and  Rusaian-orlented  states  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Marshall  plan  was  due  to 
the  Trtunan  Doctrine  Is  not  known.  But  I 
cannot  see  how  anyone  could  claim  that 
the  doctrine  contributed  to  the  plan.  A 
seeming  declaration  of  hostility  to  Russia 
and  all  her  works  was  not  calculated  to 
create  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  pan- 
European  solidarity.  It  was  awkward,  to  say 
the  least,  for  an  America  which  had  seem- 
ingly taken  sides  against  communism  to 
undertake  the  support  of  an  economic 
agreement  which  should  embrace  com- 
munism. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  European  econ- 
omy Is  a  staggering  problem.  To  put  the 
European  economy  on  its  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  repair  the  losses  of  the  war,  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  neighboring  States 
against  a  resurgence  of  German  mllitiuism, 
reconcile  the  methods  of  capitalism  and 
socialism,  and  unite  the  industrial  West 
with  the  sgrlcultural  East,  will  require  every 
art  of  statecraft  and  expertness.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  any  simple  formula,  or  In  a 
day;  perhaps  for  many  years  to  come  It  can- 
not be  done  at  all.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear,  namely,  that  it  cannot  be  done  with 
the  world  at  the  same  time  preparing  men- 
tally or  physically,  for  another  war.  It 
cannot  be  done  with  the  world  divided  into 
two  mutually  distrustful  political  and 
Ideological  camps. 

Hence  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the 
urgent  and  the  crucial  problem  of  recreat- 
ing and  preserving  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russsia.  To 
this  end.  and  since  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  threat  to  our  security  through  the  spread 
of  conunvinism  is  either  grave  or  immediate, 
I  would  reject  the  logic  of  war  and  lollow 
the  logic  of  peace.  I  would  continue  to 
strive  by  diplomatic  means  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  that  policy  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world  which  we 
believe  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  But 
I  would  separate  this  diplomatic  effort  alto- 
gether from  any  national,  imperial,  or  ideol- 
ogical oflenslve  which  Is  bound  to  alienate 
and  harden  the  attitude  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  attempting  to  come  to  agreement. 

In  short,  I  would  define  the  present  prob- 
lem as  the  problem  of  living  with  com- 
munism, rather  than  the  problem  of  destroy- 
ing communism.  I  would  place  a  modus 
Vivendi  with  Soviet  Russia  first  in  the  order 
of  business.  I  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
Soviet  Russia  a  loan  and  a  10-year  nonaggres- 
sion  pact.  I  would  do  all  possible  to  create 
with  Soviet  Russia  a  relation  of  collaboration 
in  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  the  hope  of 
gradually  strengthening  the  United  Nations. 
As  respects  the  famous  or  Infamous  veto,  I 
would  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  in- 
vented it,  are  still  officially  committed  to  it 
and,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  wotild 
ourselves  use  It  as  often  as  the  majarity  in 
the  Security  Council  went  against  what  we 
thought  to  be  our  interests.  The  present 
use  of  the  veto  by  Soviet  Russia  is  a  symp- 
tom and  not  a  catise — symptomatic  of  a 
deep  cleavage  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  whatever  Its  constitu- 
tional machinery.  The  veto  will  be  aban- 
doned when  and  only  when  it  seems  rela- 
tively unimportant  to  ua  and  to  Soviet 
Russia. 


I  would  couple  a  pacific  and  conciliatory 
policy  with  a  rhiglng  declaration  of  faith 
which  would  embrace  not  only  the  secular 
values  of  policy,  law,  and  economics,  but  the 
spiritual  values  which  are  a  part  of  our  Chris- 
tian heritage;  a  declaration  which  would 
embrace  not  only  political  democracy,  but 
social  democracy  as  well;  which  would  em- 
brace not  only  our  firm  belief  in  the  civil 
liberties,  and  in  the  right  of  peoples  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government  by 
free  elections  and  open  discussion,  but  also 
(and  with  equal  emphasis)  our  sympathy 
with  the  submerged,  exploited,  and  relatively 
unprivileged  classes  of  men  throughout  the 
world,  and  hence  with  the  purposes,  but  not 
the  methods,  of  the  social  revolution. 

If  we  adopt  the  logic  of  peace,  we  naod 
not  in  the  least  abate  either  the  loftiness  of 
our  Ideals  or  the  hope  of  their  ultimate 
spread  throughout  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  method  of  constructive  tolerance 
gives  us  greater  freedom  in  the  profesal<m 
of  our  own  creed  because  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  threats.  For  the  ultimate  reallaa- 
tion  of  otu*  ideals  we  would  then  count  not 
upon  the  use  of  military  or  economic  force 
against  the  proponents  of  other  Ideals.  We 
would  attempt  to  create  throughout  the 
world  an  atmosphere  of  peaceful  rivalry  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  We  would  be  for  and 
not  against.  We  would  prove  our  Ideals  by 
realizing  them  at  home,  and  by  perstisding 
the  people  of  the  world  not  by  pressures  or 
mere  precepts  but  by  experience  and  ezampita 
that  our  way  of  life  Is  the  good  way — good 
for  us  and  good  for  all. 


Tke  G>ast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VOtGINiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIYSB 

Monday ,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herein  an  article  from  the  December  1947 
Issue  of  the  Coast  Guard  Magazine. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  present-day 
Coast  Guard  and  of  its  long  and  glorious 
history,  I  desire  to  say,  as  urgently  aod 
emphatically  as  I  can.  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  most 
productive,  and  most  Indispensable  of 
our  Federal  services.  In  wartime  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  and  serves  with  the  Navy. 
In  peacetime  it  performs  many  duties  in 
connection  with  safety  at  sea  aiKl  Fed- 
eral maritime  law  enforcement.  It  is 
indeed  the  active  peacetime  service. 
It  pays  its  own  way. 

I  fully-  agree  with  their  late  Com- 
mandant who,  for  many  years  and  vmtU 
his  death,  was  my  personal  friend.  Ad- 
miral Waesche  said  that  tb^ e  is  perhaps 
no  service  with  such  a  wide  range  of 
duties  as  the  Coast  Guard.    He  said: 

The  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  called 
upon  to  guard  the  sea  lanes  for  convoja,  to 
man  the  landing  craft  that  speatf>ead  Uw 
invasions,  to  carry  en  their  tradtttanal.  war- 
increased  rescue  work  and  other  regular 
duties. 

Their  courage  and  seamanship  reflect  great 
credit  on  themsdves  and  on  the  naval  pro- 
fessicm. 


After  many  years  of  senriee  with 
Coast  Guard  under  the  chairmansfaip  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Martne  aad 
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which  has  Jurisdiction  of  lefts- 
latlon  foi  the  Coast  Guard.  I  testify  to 
these  woi  ds  as  unimpeachable. 

rtnn  aco,  in  one  of  the  most 
vlntcn  on  record,  the  Coast 
CkMurd  bi«sa  manning  ocean  weather- 
observati  >n  stations  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. \  leather  reports  received  in  the 
United  8  ates  at  that  time  were  of  con- 
siderate value  in  furnishing  accurate 
serologic  U  reports  to  transport  aircraft 
•od  to  i  le  tncreailng  numbers  of  mili- 
tary plaies  flying  the  oceans.  Then, 
when  we  got  into  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
ocean  we  ather-observatlon  stations  were 
continue  I.  even  increased  in  number,  to 
provide  Ihe  so-important  weather  fore- 
casts for  our  fighting  forces  in  Europe 
as  well  s  s  to  furnish  aerological  reports 
for  trani  -Atlantic  aircraft. 

After  '  rE-day  we  operated  13  of  the  22 
North  AJantic  weather  stations  to  as- 
sure the  safe  redeployment  of  the  Air 
Force  in  passage  across  the  Atlantic  en 
route  to  the  Pacific  theater.  Weather 
stations  were  also  maintained  in  the 
Padflc  f  )r  this  purpose. 

Losses  of  the  Air  Force  in  thousands 
of  trans  oceanic  flights  were  very  small. 

The  article  mentioned  above  and  en- 
titled "C  cean  Rescues  Not  New  for  Coast 
Guard."  follows: 
Nattom  I  niMS  To  BBALtzK  That  RxacTTBS  or 

lurwKD  ma  MMomiH  Au  Routine  Pakt  of 

Coast  <  }ua«>  Dtmss 

The  clt  Iwna  of  America  are  Just  beginning 
to  recoTtr  their  breath  after  watching,  via 
n«w*p«p<rs  and  radio,  the  great  aea  aaga  of 
6B  penoiLS  at  the  mercy  of  a  mld-Atlantlc 
■torm  thi  it  threatened  to  engulf  their  strand- 
ed plane,  the  Bermuda  Sky  Queen.  Few 
tbtnga  CI  ptured  the  fancy  and  Imagination 
of  our  people  as  did  the  spectacle  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Bibb  plucking  those  69 
persons  1  rom  the  grasp  of  death.  All  Amer- 
ica clun  ;  to  Its  radio  receiving  sets  and 
snatched  at  late  editions  of  newspapers  to 
watch  tte  progress  of  Bibb  seamen  M  they 
rescued  >oatloads  and  rafUoMis  of  endan- 
gered Tic  :lma  until  all  were  safe  aboard  the 
decks  of  the  big  white  cutter. 

What  1  oo  many  persons  wUl  not  recollect 
Is  that  tl  e  Bibb  has  been  out  In  the  Atlantic 
for  months  and  years  performing  typical 
Coast  Oi  lard  rescue,  assistance,  and  patrol 
work.  N  3t  many  persons  will  stop  to  realize 
that  the  Bibb  and  all  other  Coast  Guard 
TMaHa  B  alntaln  a  dally  vigU  that  is  rugged, 
tlnaomn  and  nerve-wracking.  The  work  of 
thaaa  VM  wis  Is  never-ending,  never-ceasing. 
Too  oftea  the  work  Is  thankless  and  un- 
appreclat  ed.  Too  often  the  Coast  Guard  has 
vtetoaUy  to  beg  for  funds  with  which  to 
■Mlataln  its  ships,  its  planas,  and  lU 
pMBODne  . 

Coast  Guard  cutter*  assigned  to  oecan 
weather  itatlons  usuaUy  remain  at  sea  for 
a  period  )f  approximately  1  month — included 
m  this  f  gure  Is  10  to  12  days'  travel  time, 
ilapaiMllr  t.  of  course,  on  the  locatiop  of  the 
itatiwi  Ui  the  course  of  futura  operations 
tt  IB  the  I  ;oast  Guard's  Intention  to  rotate  aU 
major  c  ittcra  on  weather  station  duty — 
basing  U  lem  in  Boston.  New  York,  and  Nor- 
folk. 

Life  ax>ard  these  Coast  Guard  weather 
ships  pa  roUng  their  stormy  squares  In  the 
Atlantic  Is  not  only  lonely  but  also  trying. 
both  ph3  aicaUy  and  mentally.  However,  the 
Toalliatli  n  that  theirs  is  among  the  most 
4IB0alt  ( I  all  assignments,  as  well  as  of  vital 
Mscsasltji  to  ocean  flying,  has  developed  an 
esprit  do  corps  among  these  men  that  Is 
t»titi?"«  I  latched. 

Banly  in  the  North  Atlantic  do  stretches 
of  good  wsather  appear — for  the  most  part 
Um  days  are  overcast  and  stormy,  with  high 


■sas  running.    The  acute  pitchliig  and 
ing  of  the  cutter  occasionally  makes  sic 
difficult— the  sleeper  being  tosssd  sbout 
his  bunk,  awakening  between  catnaps 
and  sore. 

The  food   Is  ezceUent.     Steaks,  chlcl 
rrench-frled   poUtocs.   Ice  cream,   etc., 
rsgular  Items  on  the  crew's  menu — plus 
never-ending  stream  of  coBtt  from  coffeepot 
that   never  esass  to   percolate.    Recreatlc 
while  on  station  Is  rather  limited,  consl 
chiefly  of  movies  (where  elements  are  fat 
able),    short-wave    broadcasts,    dally 
bulletins,  general  reading,  and  101  differ 
types  of  card  games. 

As  the  day  draws  near  on  which  the  weatb« 
ship  is  to  be  relieved  officers  and  enlisted  m« 
have  but  one  thought  In  common,  and  t» 
Is  to  be  home  again.    During  a  portion  of 
time  that  the  cutter  is  in  port  certain  me 
bers  of  the  crew  depart  on  annual  leave, 
remaining  members  effect  necessary 
to  the  cutter,  take  aboard  commissary  st 
as  well  as  supplies  for  the  other  departmei 
preparatory  to  the  ship's  next  patrol. 

After   the  Bibb  j  recent  epic  rescue   per^ 
formance    many    Americans    confessed 
they  had  not  known  of  the  Coast  Guard's  1 
poriant  peacetime  duties.    The  lack  of  knc 
edge  about  the  Coast  Guard  was  almost  st 
gering.     gven  the  United  Press  in  reportli 
the  story  of  the  Bibb's  performance  descrlt 
the  Bibb  as  a  weather  ship  which,  having  ! 
means  of  proptUalon.  had  to  be  towed  to 
station  at  sea.     A  radio  commentator 
described  the  B<bb  In  a  manner  that  deplc 
it  as  a  sort  of  helpless  barge  having  no  motl^ 
power. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Coast  Ouardsr 
were  gratified  that  the  people  of  the  Natlc 
for  once  recognized  the  work  of  the  Cc 
Guard.     Coast  Guardsmen  knew  that  It 
not  a  new  experience  for  the  B!bb  to  perfc 
dramatic  rescue.    They  knew  there  was  nc 
Ing  new  about  any  Coast  Guard  vessel  rt 
Ing  distrssssd  mariners  and  endangered 
aengers.     It  was  old  "stuff"  for   the   Cc 
Guard. 

For  instance.  Coast  Guardsmen  knew  tt 
the  Bibb  had  performed  rescues  that 
equally    as    daring   and   spectacular    as 
Bermuda  Sky  Queen  job.    Perhaps  this  ls~ 
good  time  for  this  magazine  to  tell  of  a  wa 
time  rescue  Job  that  has  never  been  brouijl 
to  the  attention  of  the  average  citizen.    We 
time  security  threw  a  cloak  of  secrecy  arou  i 
the  rescue. 

It  was  on  February  7.  1M3.  that  the 
(then  commanded  by  Capt.  Roy  L. 
went  to  the  aid  of  victims  of  a  U-boat  att 
The  rescued  men — more  than  200  of  th« 
were  from  a  torpedoed  United  States 
port  which  had  been  known  In  peacetime 
the  itnar  Henry  R.  Mallory.     A  German 
pedo  rammed    into   the   Mallory's   side 
stormy,  snow-whipped  night,  and  It  was 
untu  many  hours  later  that  the  sxirvii 
crewmen  and  paaasngsrs  were  picked  up. 
The  transport  was  torpedoed  in  the  ml 
die  of  the  night  without  warning.    St 
vors  said  the  crew  and  passengers  had  111 
time  after  the  roar  of  the  explosion  to 
to  life  rafts  before  their  vessel  went  un^ 
It  was  5  hours  before  the  survivors  saw 
"most  beautiful  ship  in  the  world  "  bear! 
In  their  direction.    The  question  was.  "> 
shs  be  sble  to  pick  us  up?" 

Prom    that    moment    It    was    7 
hours — 7  hours  in  which  the  Bibb  fc 
huge,   heaving   seas,    frothing,   wind- 
spray,  and  enemy  subs — before   the 
was  accomplished. 

T7-BOATS    OIV    THK    PSOWL 

Under  severe  weather  conditions,  any 
man  knows  that  only  half  of  a  rescue' 
accomplished  when  a  rescue  ship  apprc 
a  stricken  vessel,  or  Its  survivors,  at 
There  have  been  many  occasions  when 
Tsassls  have  been  utterly  helpless — unat 
because  of  high  seas,  to  lend  assistance. 
come  too  close  to  a  tossing  lifeboat  at 
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The  present  postwar  ocean  weather 
proeram  began  tn  the  early  fall  of  last 
year,  after  demobilization  of  wartime 
personnel  forced  the  Coast  Guard  to 
abandon  all  but  one  ocean  weather 
station. 

There  is  a  great  demand  from  com- 
mercial aviation  in  this  country  to  con- 
tinue ocean  weather  stations  on  an  in- 
creased scale.  I  am  informed  that  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  passen- 
gers fly  across  the  North  Atlantic  each 
week,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  more  and  more  people  will  fly 
across  the  North  Atlantic  as  world  con- 
ditions improve. 

.  Most  trans-Atlantic  air  travelers  are 
United  States  citizens,  and  ocean  weath- 
er stations  provide  protection  for  our 
own  people. 

Today  a  much  curtailed  weather-sta- 
tion program  provides  essential  weather 
information  for  transoceanic  flights  of 
commercial  and  military  planes  and  for 
ships. 

Ten  nations  now  sponsor  the  weather- 
station program,  including  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  United  States,  the 
Uiilted  Kingdom.  Canada.  Ireland, 
Prance.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Portugal.  Their  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  through  PICAO.  or 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  which  has  since  acquired 
permanent  status. 

In  1944  the  Chicago  Convention  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  was  drafted, 
and  later  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  provided  that  governments 
interested  In  maintaining  radio  aids  to 
aerial  navigation  and  other  ocean  facili- 
ties might  enter  into  Joint  arrangements 
to  provide  these  facilities.  The  present 
international  agreement  on  North  At- 
lantic Ocean  weather  stations  is  such  an 
arrangement,  and  this  agreement  was 
accepted  for  the  United  States  by  the 
President  in  September  this  year. 

Terms  of  this  agreement  provide  that 
the  United  States  would  man  7  stations 
with  our  own  facilities  and  one  station 
jointly  with  Canada — out  of  a  total  of 
13  North  Atlantic  Ocean  weather  sta- 
tions. The  United  States  is  now  operat- 
ing two  of  its  seven  and  one-half  sta- 
tions, with  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  doing  the  Job. 

The  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Bibb  has 
shown  that  rescues  of  plane  passengers 
and  crew  can  be  made  at  sea.  Weather 
stations,  therefore,  will  assume  increased 
importance  in  the  future  as  commercial 
air  travel  Increases  across  the  oceans. 
The  fine  spirit  of  the  men  who  do  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  largely  due 
to  the  training  that  instills  in  them  the 
esprit  de  corps  and  the  great  traditions 
of  this  service. 

The  enlisted  men  are  truly  a  salty 
group,  and  learn  their  specialities  at 
Coast  Guard  schools,  by  correspondence 
courses  while  serving  aboard  ship,  and 
through  experience  after  their  basic 
training. 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  Is  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  where  officers  for  this 
Service  are  trained.  Entrance  Into  this 
Academy  Is  strictly  on  a  merit  basis 
through  competitive  examinations  held 
each  year  throughout  the  United  States. 


Lest  someone  gain  the  Impression, 
however,  that  manning  ocean  weather 
observation  stations  is  the  only  duty  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  I  would  like  to  list  some 
of  the  other  important  jobs  that  this 
small  Service  is  constantly  performing. 
The  Coast  Guard  maintains  some  37,000 
United  States  aids  to  navigation,  oper- 
ates loran  stations,  performs  essentially 
an  of  the  functions  of  the  former  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion, relating  to  the  inspection  and  cer- 
tification of  vessels  and  their  equipment, 
the  enforcement  of  disciplinary  controls 
over  merchant  marine  personnel  smd  the 
licensing  and  certification  of  officers, 
pilots  and  seamen.  The  Coast  Guard 
also  operates  the  International  Ice  Pa- 
trol each  year  when  large  icebergs  men- 
ace shipping  in  the  North  Atlantic 
steamer  lanes.  The  Coast  Guard  is  par- 
ticularly instrumental  in  enforcing  the 
regulations  for  motorboats — and  in  pa- 
trolling marine  regattas.  Tlie  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  the  Load  line  Act  and  the 
navigation  laws  are  also  a  part  of  the 
law  enforcement  job  of  the  Cosist  Guard. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Conserva- 
tion laws  such  as  the  Northern  Pacific 
Halibut  Act  of  1932,  the  Whaling  Act,  the 
Pelagic  Sealing  Act  and  the  Sponge  Fish- 
ing Act  that  the  Coast  Guard  enforces. 

TTiere  are  many  more  duties  that  this 
United  States  Coast  Guard  has — it  is  al- 
ways busy,  working  In  the  best  interests 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Its  motto  "Semper  Paratus"  typifies 
and  describes  its  service  in  peace  and  in 
war.  Its  service  is  performed  wherever 
men  need  help,  whether  in  war  or  peace. 
In  storm  on  the  sea  or  drought  on  the 
land,  where  floods  devastate  or  drought 
exhausts,  whatever  the  occasion  for  the 
call  the  Coast  Guard  answers  and  it  is 
"Always  Ready." 


What  Veterans  Are  Thinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  include 
the  following  statement  and  poll,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Army  Times,  show- 
ing how  the  veteran  feels  concerning  a 
number  of  problems  both  national  and 
intemati(mal.    It  follows: 

WHAT    VCTEaAire    AXE    THTKKnrO 

To  obtain  an  accurate  cross  section  of 
eurrent  thinking  among  veterans  of  World 
War  n  on  national  and  International  |>rob- 
lems,  Army  Times  recently  sent  question- 
naires to  a  large  percentage  of  the  subscrib- 
ers of  its  veterans  edition. 

General  conclusions  from  the  poll,  based 
on  answers  to  14  key  questions,  together  with 
the  veterans'  reasons  for  each  answer,  were 
published  In  the  November  29,  1047,  issue  of 
Army  Times  vet-letter.  Additional  details 
are  mcluded  In  the  report. 

Veterans  were  asked  not  only  to  answer  13 
of  the  questions  "Yes"  or  "No,"  but  to  give 
their  reasons.  The  two  additional  questions 
asked  them  to  specify  what  they  considered 


"the  higgMt  vet  probl«n  today**  and  what 
they  favorad  "as  an  inunediate  program." 

Analysis  of  the  statlatics  and  the  indi- 
vidual conunents  (which  were  voluminous) 
show's : 

That  housing  and  the  high  cost-of-Uvlng 
are  the  outstanding  problems  of  veterans; 
that  there  is  a  sisable  amount  of  bittemaaa 
about  domestic  problems,  but  not  as  much 
as  might  be  expected;  that  blame  for  the 
housing  shortage  and  high  prices  is  not 
firmly  fixed;  the  dosire  Is  to  get  something 
done  about  them,  rather  than  to  worry 
about  causes,  or  to  place  blame. 

There  is  a  general  awareness  among  tha 
veterans  of  the  need  to  vote  for  their  friends 
and  against  their  enemies;  and  an  over- 
whelming demand  for  access  to  the  voting 
records  of  Members  of  Congreea. 

There  is  overwhelming  support  for  Ameri- 
can institutions;  an  overwhelming  feeling 
In  favor  of  American  preparedness. 

The  veterans  are  less  emphatic  In  ezpreaa- 
iug  their  feelings  about  foreign  relations. 
Such  expressions  of  opinion  are  definitely 
subordinated  to  the  problems  of  finding 
homes  and  making  ends  meet. 

There  is  evidence  that  not  enough  clear- 
cut  and  iinderstandable  publicity  has  baen 
given  to  the  Marshall  plan,  particularly  in 
its  Asiatic  aspects  but.  generally,  the  veterans 
favor  the  Marshall  plan  in  its  relation  to 
Europe. 

There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  more 
conservative — the  sizable  minority  oppoaed 
to  price  control — to  favor  a  Federal  bonus 
in  place  of  the  GI  biU  of  rights.  And  there 
Is  a  definite  division  along  age  lines  on  the 
bonus  question;  older  veterans  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  favoring  It,  while 
younger  veterans  who  are  benefiting,  realize 
that  its  tangible  benefits  are  more  valuable 
than  cash. 

There  Is  almost  unanimous  feeling  that 
veteran  vote^;  should  be  cast  for  the  man, 
rather  than  for  the  party;  and  this  Is  re- 
flected even  in  replies  from  the  solid  South. 

The  poll  developed  a  sizable  minority  of 
completely  selfish  answers  but  a  very  com- 
fortable majority  of  unselfish  and  objective 
type  answers.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
the  average  veteran  devoted  intelligent 
thought  to  his  answers  and  listed  intelligent 
and  well-thought-out  reasons  for  those 
answers. 

More  than  90  percent  indicated  a  complete 
lack  of  partisan  prejudice  and  favor  political 
action  by  veterans  for  or  against  candidatea 
for  public  office,  irrespective  of  political  party. 
Thus,  the  poll  Indicates  that  a  great  majority 
cf  the  young  war  veterans  are  willing  to  vote 
independently  when  such  action  app>ears 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  ot  their  in- 
terests and  beliefs. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  veterans 
answering  the  poll  favor  enactment  of  a  uni- 
versal military  training  law;  70  percent  favor 
the  Marshall  plan  for  economic  aid  to 
Europe,  but  only  82  percent  favor  extending 
the  plan  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  xmanimity  Is  shown  by  tha 
answers  to  the  question,  "Do  you  want  thf* 
voting  records  of  all  Members  of  Oongreaa 
on  all  major  Issues?'* — with  97  percent 
answering  "Yea." 

On  cost-of-living  questions,  92  percent  of 
the  veterans  favor  continuation  of  Federal 
rent  controls  beyond  February  29,  1948;  90 
percent  favcn'  cost-of-living  incrcaaaa  in  GI 
subsistence  allowances,  compenaatlna.  and 
pensions;  81  percent  favor  the  taa  of  Inderal 
funds  for  large-scale  veteran-honatng  proJ<> 
ects;  84  percent  favor  direct  Federal  heme 
loans  to  veterans  In  lieu  cf  the  preaent  loaa 
guaranties  under  the  GI  bUI  of  rlghta;  only 
68  percent  favor  restoration  at  Federal  prftea 
controls  on  food  and  clothing. 

Only  SO  percent  of  the  vettraai  answered 
"Yea"  to  tike  qxiestion,  "Do  yan  favor  cub* 
sUtntlng  a  Federal  cmib  bonus  foe  tbe  GI 
bai?"— only  3  peromt  of  replies  to 
gest-problem  question  listed  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUNO 

or  AIXZONA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Monday.  December  IS  (legislative  day 
Thursday.  December  4K  1947 

Mr.   McPARLAND.    Mr.   President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  tl 
Appendix  of  the  Recx>ro,  an  address  en- 
titled "How  Far  Is  It  to  Water?"  dellven 
by   the   Secretary  of   Agriculture.   H< 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  at  a  meeting  of 
National    Reclamation    Association 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  October  30.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
as  follows: 

When  I  received  your  Invitation  to 
part  in  this  meeting  I  was  pleased  both 
sonally  and  officially.  As  a  westerner.  I  ha 
a  deep  personal  Interest  in  the  developmi 
of  our  great  western  resources.  As  Secre 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Government  Department  which  has  made, 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make  nota 
contributions  to  sound  reclamation. 

I  want  to  review  what  tbe  Department 
Agrlctilture  has  done  In  the  field  of  reel; 
tlon   and   to  suggest   what   the   Departm* 
can  contribute  In  the  future. 

However.  In  speaking  of  Government 
forU.  I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  ner 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  any 
agency  has  or  should  have  a  vested  Inte 
In    reclamation,    that   the   aote   function 
Government  In  this  field  Is  to  serve  as 
arm  ol  the  peopla.  that  people — not  Go 
ment   agendf    —ads    the   "deaert   en 
that  were  early  ptoncer  trails  to  the  wl 
reclamation  effort. 

Thus.  In  my  thinking,  the  starting  point 
reclamation  la  the  old  queaUon  that  was 
ways  uppermost  In  the  MteAi  at  the 
neers :  "How  far  Is  It  to  wattrr* 

Picture    In    your    minds    the   old    pra 
on  the  "aea  of  gnm."    Aa 
th«tr  way  wearily  OD  tofward  the 
they  found  day  by  day  that  the  dUtance 
tween  watering  places  grew  longer.    And 
they  came  to  the  great  expanse  that  th< 
maps  called   the  "Great  American  Deae 
tbvy  began  to  ask  anyone  they  saw.  "How  f 
la  It  to  water?"    They  had  to  know. 
Uvea  depended  on  It.    The  bleached 
bones  along  the  trail  reminded  them  v 
others  had  miscalculated. 

To  most  of  the  pioneers.  "How  far  Is 
to  water?"  was  the  neighborly  way  of 
how  far  to  the  next  camp  site.     It 
travallsg  quaatlon.  and  the  answer  was 
table  information. 

But  there  were  those,  also,  who  saw 
bUltles  in  the  land  and  wondered  how 
down  It  was  to  water.  Those  who  tried 
dig  wells  found  that  the  answer  for  thi 
waa  about  the  same  as  for  thoae  who 
traveling  on.  It  waa  about  3  mil< 
water — 3  miles  down  or  3  miles  to  the  m 
Mt  creek.  It  waa  a  "fur  piece"  to  wa 
whichever  way  you  went. 

To  a  few  of  the  pioneers,  dlsunce 
merely  a  challenge.    They  had  faith  In 
land.    They   believed  they  could  make 
deairt  bloom.    They  knew  they  could  if 
could  find  tha  watffr.    So  there  were 
who  made  their  deaert  entries  and  started 
•ae  If  they  could  put  to  beneficial  use 

BeUOOBBay     WvlWs. 

The  GoTcrnment  bipui  to  taka  aD 
•at  in  tha  apedal  proMaaM  of  tiM  *y 

as  far  back  as  18TT  when  the  Desert 
A^t  became  law.     But  while  the  early  la 
required  settlers  to  Irrigate,  there  waa 
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latlng  etreamflow,  reducing  the  danger  of 
floods  and  soil  erosion,  and  protecting  the 
sources  of  water  for  Irrigation,  power,  navi- 
gation, and  domestic  use.  We  are  Just  as 
directly  concerned  with  that  as  with  timber 
and  range  conservation. 

I  might  add  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
developed  proposals  for  Intensifying  the 
Nation's  forest -conservation  effort  on  the 
public  lands  and  on  private  lands  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  Individuals.  The 
program  would  Include  important  additional 
aids  to  private  forest  land  owners  and  public 
regulations  to  prevent  destruction  of  forests 
and  protect  watersheds. 

When  the  pioneers  of  the  dry  regions  of 
the  West  asked.  "How  far  is  It  to  water?" 
they  were  not  thinking  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  streams,  but  today  you  and  I  must 
think  about  the  headwaters.  We  dare  not 
forget,  that  If  we  are  to  guarantee  the  long 
life  and  continued  usefulness  of  an  Irrigated 
farm  In  the  Salt  River  Valle^  we  must  start 
with  the  conservation  of  a  forest  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  in  a  roof  area  that  cradles  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream. 

If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  take  note  of 
what  has  happeyned  In  Germany  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  You  know,  the  Ger- 
mans were  good  housekeepers  and  kept  their 
hills  forested.  They  sacrificed  the  forests 
only  slightly  to  met  their  war  needs.  But  I 
am  Informed  that  when  the  Russians  came 
Into  eastern  Germany,  they  promoted  the 
rapid  cutting  of  timber  from  the  hilltops, 
gave  a  bonus  for  rapid  timbering,  with  the 
result  that  the  hills  are  bare  and  the  streams 
which  were  always  clear  and  clean  are  now 
running  red  with  silt.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  altuatlon  In  eastern  Germany,  because 
the  Russian  Government  didn't  Invite  me 
to  go  visiting  on  my  trip  to  Berlin  last  JiUy, 
but  American  observers  in  western  Germany 
and  Ptanca  have  told  me  that  those  reports 
on  aaatcm  Germany  are  true. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that,  because  you  are 
Interested  In  reclamation,  you  are  directly 
concerned  with  forest  conservation. 

And  Just  as  svirely.  because  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  reclamation,  you  are  concerned  «ith 
the  conservation  not  only  of  forests,  but  of 
farm  and  range  land  abo.e  the  dams. 

Through  the  agriculttiral  oonservstion  pro- 
gram and  tbe  soil -conserra tlon  service,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  cooperates  di- 
rectly with  farmers  and  ranchers  as  Indi- 
viduals and  with  the  soil -conservation  dis- 
tracts they  set  up.  The  whole  public,  work- 
ing through  the  Dep>artment.  helps  to  pay 
the  cost  of  farm  and  range  practices  which 
prevent  erosion  and  save  the  soil  for  future 
generations.  This  Is  a  gigantic  program,  and 
virtually  every  farmer  and  rancher  In  the 
West  cooperates  In  It.  One  small  example 
Is  the  fact  that  in  the  1945  program  ranchers 
carried  out  good  grazing  land  management 
practices  on  81,000,000  acres. 

The  Department  also  provides  technical 
aaalatance  to  the  operators  of  land  in  Soil 
Oooaanration  districts.  There  are  900  dis- 
tricts in  the  17  western  States  and  they  em- 
brace more  than  500,000,000  acres.  Water- 
shed protection  Is,  of  course,  a  big  part  of 
the  work  of  the  districts.  In  these  districts, 
the  land  operators  set  up  an  over-all  con- 
aarvatlon  plan  and  keep  their  individual 
plans  geared  to  It.  Where  those  Individual 
plans  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole 
district,  they  may  plan  and  carry  out  cooper- 
ative projects  such  as  the  construction  of 
small  dams  or  waterways.  In  some  cases, 
tbe  district  plans  are  broadened  to  serve  the 
needs  of  people  far  beyond  the  district.  For 
example,  river  basin  flood  control  plans  made 
by  the  Department  and  the  Army  engineers 
under  the  flood  control  acts  often  call  for 
land  treatment  or  structures  especially  de- 
algned  to  control  run-off.  to  prevent  the  sedi- 
ment of  streams  down  the  valley,  and  to  help 
prevent  loss  of  life  and  property  from  floods 
In   the   lands   below.    In   such   projecta   as 
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those,  the  public  may  foot  the  big  end  of 
the  bill. 

Of  course,  our  special  flood  control  work 
Is  relatively  slight,  and  although  much  more 
of  this  Is  needed,  we  will  make  our  effort  to 
take  care  of  the  flood  and  silt  problem  aa 
far  as  it  Is  our  responsibility  through  pro- 
grams of  forest,  farm  and  range  conserva- 
tion. And  believe  me  when  I  say  that  we 
will  do  this  work  In  the  friendliest  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  corps  of  engineers  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities along  with  us  and  sometimes 
greater  than  ours  in  the  flelds  of  flood  and 
silt  control. 

Now,  In  a  moment,  I  want  to  take  you  to 
the  dam  and  on  below  to  see  the  work  we 
are  doing  there.  But  there  Is  one  more  item 
above  the  dam.  So  far,  I've  been  talking 
about  work  which  serves  to  protect  our  up- 
land resources  as  well  as  to  safeguard  the 
precious  dam  sites  that  nature  has  given  us. 
The  snow  survey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
Job  that's  done  above  the  dam  for  the  direct 
beneflt  of  Irrigation  agriculture.  In  1946 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  In  collabora- 
tion with  State  and  other  agencies,  made 
about  2.300  snow  surveys.  As  an  example  of 
the  value  of  these  surveys,  consider  Uie  ex- 
perience of  farmers  In  Crook  County,  Oreg. 
The  surveys  told  them  they  would  have  an 
unus\ially  large  water  supply  in  1946.  As  a 
result  of  this  advance  information,  they 
cropped  an  additional  4.000  acres,  which  pro- 
duced crops  worth  $400,000.  All  this  in  a 
single  county. 

Now  let's  move  on  down  to  the  dam.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  direct  in- 
terest In  what's  going  on  there,  too.  We're 
concerned  with  power  development.  And 
we  are  concerned  with  the  power  ahortage. 
which  Is  a  special  problem  In  areas  where 
fuel  for  power  generation  is  not  available. 
We  administer  a  program  of  rtiral  electri- 
fication, one  of  the  most  popular  Govern- 
ment services  that  the  country  has  ever 
had.  As  fast  as  our  funds  permit,  we  lend 
to  the  fanner  cooperatives  In  areas  that  the 
old  power  lines  have  missed.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  those  cooperatives  begin  to  enjoy 
the  conveniences  and  the  Increased  farm- 
ing efficiency  that  are  to  be  had  from  the 
use  of  electric  power. 

The  power  generated  at  the  dam  concerns 
us  In  another  way  too.  Our  responsibilities 
for  maintenance  of  farm  prices  and  Income 
and  for  Improvement  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution keep  us  on  the  lookout  for  better 
markets  and  new  opportunities  for  farm 
people.  I  have  strongly  recommended  that 
Congress  pass  legislation  enabling  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  Govern- 
ment departments  to  help  meet  some  of  the 
problems  of  rviral  industrialization. 

Electric  power  Is  a  base  for  many  indus- 
tries here  In  the  West — industries  to  which 
western  agriculture  can  supply  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  for  the  workers  on  the  in- 
dustrial pay  roll.  These  Industries  also  can 
supply  opportunity  for  some  of  our  farm 
people  as  agriculture  becomes  more  efficient 
and  requires  fewer  people.  It  Is  extremely 
fortunate  that  the  same  projects  which  give 
us  Irrigation  water  give  us  electric  power 
where  It  is  needed  for  farm  and  Industrial 
use  and  where  extensive  power  generation 
might  not  otherwise  be  feasible. 

So  we  look  on  electric  power  as  a  tremen- 
dous aid  to  our  programs  for  helping  low- 
Income  farm  families  get  on  their  feet  and 
for  protecting  the  income  of  all  farm 
families. 

The  dam,  the  water  It  Impounds  and  con- 
trols, and  the  electric  power  it  generates  are 
wonderful  assets  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
West  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

But  to  the  farmer  In  the  valley  below,  the 
dam  Is  only  a  tool  and  the  electric  power 
Is  not  his  major  concern.    He  is  concerned 


with  the  water,  the  lifeblood  of  his  farm 
business. 

As  the  water  is  released  from  the  reservoir 
through  the  tunnels,  out  into  the  canals.  It 
becomes  irrigation  water. 

So  let  us  go  below  the  dam  and  sec  how 
the  water  is  used. 

Throtigh  the  years,  in  response  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  irrigation  farmers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  developed  a  large 
number  of  services  and  has  made  sp>ecial 
adaptation  of  its  general  program  to  meet 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  irrigation  agri- 
culture. I  shall  confine  my  discussion  to 
these  special  features  because  to  discuss  the 
more  general  services  of  the  Department — 
even  to  name  them-ior  you — would  take  too 
long  a  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of 
our  programs  and  services,  such  as  rural  elec- 
trification, cooperative  soil  surveys,  market 
reports,  and  agricultural  outlook  informa- 
tion, apply  to  agriculture  generally.  Including 
irrigation  agriculture. 

As  an  example  of  a  direct  aid  to  the  irri- 
gation farmer,  consider  the  agricultural- 
conservation  program  under  which  payments 
are  made  to  help  farmers  Improve  their  irri- 
gation systems  and  to  use  practices  that  pre- 
vent erosion,  leaching,  and  seepage.  Accom- 
plishments under  this  program  were  a  stir- 
prise  to  me.  To  illustrate:  During  a  single 
year — 1946 — over  2.000,000  linear  feet  of  si- 
phons and  flumes  were  installed;  almost  34,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  rubble  mason- 
ry were  placed  in  check  dams,  drops,  wlers. 
and  similar  structures;  over  50,000,000  cubie 
yards  of  earth  were  moved  in  leveling  more 
than  600,000  acres  on  12,900  farms;  nearly 
9,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  In 
relocation  and  construction  of  permanent 
ditches  and  laterals;  and  over  10.000  other 
farmers  were  aided  in  the  installation  of 
drainage  ditches — all  in  the  17  Weston 
States. 

Furthermore,  the  Soil  Conservaticm  Serv- 
ice provides  specialized  technical  assistance. 
This  agency  has,  in  a  few  short  years,  as- 
sisted farmers  in  planning  improved  Irri- 
gation systems  for  22,400  farms  covering 
2,000,000  acres.  Among  other  things  theaa 
plans  call  for  the  preparation  of  a  mlllloa 
acres  of  land,  principally  by  leveling.  Mora 
than  one-third  of  this  great  leveling  Job  haa 
already  been  accomplished.  In  addition  to 
this  work  on  individual  farms,  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  some  600  group-irrigation 
enterprises  Involving  an  area  of  more  than 
800.000  acres.  Three  hundred  and  fUty-elght 
of  these  Jobs  have  been  completed. 

Recent  research  Jlndlngs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, working  in  collaboration  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  financial  returns  of 
irrigation  farming.  For  example,  Imuroved 
disease-resistant  plant  varieties  have  result- 
ed in  Increased  crop  yields,  as  have  studlea 
in  improved  utilization  of  water  and  fertiliz- 
er. In  the  lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  re- 
search has  shown  that  It  is  possible  to  In- 
crease the  yield  of  alfalfa  to  10  tons  per  acre. 
or  twice  the  average  yield  of  the  area.  In  tha 
Columbia  basin,  where  yields  of  ccon  have 
averaged  about  50  bushels  per  acre,  fertility 
studies  have  shown  that  production  can  b« 
increased  to  130  bushels  per  acre.  Similar- 
ly, potato  yields  can  be  Incrcaaed  from  S55 
to  615  bushels  per  acre. 

The  removal  of  weeds  from  Irrigatton 
ditches  and  canals  with  dragline  and  chain 
costs  Irrigation  projects  upward  of  a  w'"*^ 
dollars  each  year.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture weed  specialists  have  found  a  aimpia 
chemical  which  promlaes  to  eliminate  thla 
chore  and  much  of  the  rn>rnae.  Othar 
chemicals  have  been  found  which  can  ha 
substituted  for  expenslTa  mowing  and  binn- 
ing to  keep  down  willowa  and  othar 
growth  along  banks. 

The  greatest  single  haaaid  In 
farming  Is  the  salt  problam.    m  a  ralaltvaly 
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We  realise,  moraovar.  «M*  UM  agrleultura 
of  the  West -as  It  Is  ataMltaart.  expanded. 
and  strengthened— will  become  an  increaa- 
iagly  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  agriculturiU 
plant.  It  la  of  utmoat  importance  that  west- 
em  agriculture  should  be  devalopad  aa  an 
integral  part  of  the  IfstloB^  acrteultara. 
We  muat  aaa  to  tk  that  this  is  done. 

America   needa   Um  full   conuibutlon   (rf, 
western  agriculture  In  meeting  the  crItK 
world  food  shortage  of  the  present,  and 
need  an  even  greater  contribution  from  tha 
Weat  In  meeting  our  long-rmnge  needs. 

At  the  moment,  our  sgrtculture  u  ht 
pressed— and  probably  It  will  be  for 
tlm*— to  meet  the  abnormal  demands 
abroad.  Last  year  we  supplied  more  than' 
M  percent  at  the  total  vorld  exporta  of  grain 
ailhlMgli  In  the  prewar  years  we  had  sup- 
plied leaa  than  5  percent  of  a  slightly  amaUer 
total.  Thla  year  the  problem  is  even  greater. 
Bad  weather  haa  reduced  crops  in 
■aroiM.  which  is  cut  off  from  many  of  It 
noraoal  sources  of  supply  and  which  haa] 
30.000.000  more  people  to  feed  than  before 
the  war.  Furthermore,  weather  damage  toj 
our  cc  m  crop  hes  redticad  our  own  supply 
grain  by  an  amount  greater  than  laat 
recorcN exports.  Australian  hope  of 
cropa  la  one  bright  spot  In  the  picture, 
bad  weather  baa  cut  the  CanadUn  wh« 
crop.  And  Argentine  farmera.  because 
their  own  peculiar  problems,  have  redi 
their  wheat  acreage. 

The  fore'gn  demand,  coupled  with  the  fl 
that  cur  own  people  are  consuming  food  aij 
rate  17  percent  greater  than  before  the 
puta  n  terrlllc  prcaaure  on  American  agrlcul-' 
ture. 

Western  European  countriea  have  reports 
they  vin  need  cztansrve  aid  rraB  ta  In 
veloptnf,  their  eooparaUve  program  or 
help.      Tf  financing  Is  provided  by  Cone 
aid  to  vreatern  Europe  a'.onsj  with  demi 
from  other  paru  of  the   world   will 
Amariean  agrleultura  huaUing  to  keep  up 
aaeaval  yaara. 

MeanwhUa.  va  muat  stra.igthaB  our 
culture  aa  much  aa  ptmlbla  through 
vatloii  and  other  meaoa.  and  we  muat  pt 
tor  (be  long-range  nivura. 

Aa  yi  u  know,  the  D»pythMat  ot  Ayt< 
%ui«  Un  racant  luhtiMliMi)  hMrtM 

BrtMMd    HHH-TMUt    MUMMI    BOMIV 
pNtnoM  aaaktng  nrfanlaa4«  tvitlMM  ni 
raattatlc    «buh*t(ice>    Thla   tNB   %kaf.i 
■lahi  r««ta  wMth  ««M  ha  st^tad  «\iite 
ply,    Tht  almpla  fati  to  thai,  althnufh 
Un  natf  aii«  Mt  Nhtlhtttiit  !• 
a  rav^^lMU'^nary  atpanatnn  '     *--  -  — -tmH 
tlon,    we    have    potential 
hraiMtti  tt  mt  ttittrt  MNaga.    it  u  up 
it  to  iwmrn  mv  iinwm  that  im 
eatshlUh  a  parmanent,  proilMttta  afr'. 
ture.  that  we  may  aaaept  tha  Matalnt 
ahun«anre  and  And  waya  ot  hahuMliil  '^ 
with    effort  IV*    tfaraand 
gf  our  own  people,  plue  a  reaaonal 
aVMMl  at  wtwid  trade,  ean  give  agrlcxiUui 
a  tttoplaltly  adequate  mark**.    That  la 
hcpa  and  tha  challenge  ot  a  policy  ot  at 

I  k<now  the  West  wateom^  both  the 
and   t^he  rbaUrnga,  for  tha  tptrit  of 
land  of  sun  and  M«Mla  leather  la  a  a| 
nt  courage,  prograaa.  hope,  and  reallatic  Ida 


m  the  spirit  of  the  plonaera  who  Inquli 
the  distance  to  water  and  then  proceeded 
bring  the  water  to  their  land,  no  matt 
what  the  distance,  the  new  Waal  ta  assumi 
a  viul  role  In  the  epic  drama  of  Amerl 
agriculture.  The  cotton,  the  fruit,  the 
tatoaa.  and  the  cattle  of  Irrlgatad  la 
baeome  inextricably  Intermlnglad  with 
prodocta  of  raia-halt  araaa. 

prom  that  taek  wa  laam  thu  laaaoo 
aa  we  are  one  Nation.  Indlvlalble.  are  are  or 
agrtculttare,  Indlvlalble. 

And   Just  as  there  must  be  liberty  an< 
jttatlce,  there  muat  be  opportunity  for  all. 


Itur*   alwaya 
ig  aaaoranca  that 
opportunity  for 
>ni  tn  tbc  icdivial* 
Ited  Statea. 
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policy  haa  permitted  practically  unlimited 
export,  ao  that  tlO.000.000,000  of  goods  and 
aarvlcea  have  left  this  country  without  any 
correapondlng  Imports.  This  la  one  of  the 
principal  eauaea  of  the  rise  in  prlcea.  Most 
of  these  exports  have  gone  to  countries  out- 
alde  of  Europe. 

4.  Discourage  further  Increase  of  bank 
credit  for  nonproductive  uses.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  use  effectively  the 
power  which  It  has  had  to  restrain  bank 
credit.  The  Administration's  representa- 
tlvea  are  in  disagreement  tod.iy  as  to  the 
method  of  carrying  out  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. We  must  not  act  without  the 
moat  careful  consideration,  particularly  since 

-It  affects  the  proper  management  of  our  huge 
national  debt.  Our  committees  are  still 
studying  this  problem  and  will  report  at  the 
regular  session. 

5.  Discourage  undue  Increase  of  consumer 
credit. 

6.  Support  a  voluntary  program  to  elimi- 
nate waste  in  the  use  of  grain  and  food. 

T.  Support  a  general  program  to  encourage 
aB  thoae  In  a  position  to  do  ao  to  save  more. 

8.  Authorize  the  President  to  enter  into 
temporary  voluntary  agreements  with  indus- 
tries to  limit  inventories  and  authorize  pri- 
orities, so  aa  to  remove  bottlenecks  in  the 
production  of  vital  commodltlea.  If  It  ap- 
pears that  voluntary  controls  are  inadequate 
to  meet  specific  problems  we  will  coiuider  the 
granting  of  authority  to  meet  such  particu- 
lar problems. 

0.  Extend  rent  control  for  another  year, 
making  such  adjustments  as  are  required  to 
give  Just  treatment  to  tenants  and  owners 
alike. 

10.  Olve  authority  to  the  extent  neceasary 
to  pre\'ent  Improper  and  excessive  specula- 
tion on  commodity  exchangee. 

Under  the  foregoing  program  we  shall  at- 
tempt at  this  special  aeaalon  to  paas  the 
following  leglalatlon: 

1.  A  bill  (ai  extending  for  another  yaar 
the  export  control  power; 

(b)  extending  for  another  year  the  control 
ot  transportation: 

(cl  to  permit  temporary  voluntary  agr«a> 
manta  on  invvntorlw  and  prtorltt**. 

t.  An  appropriation  hiU  to  provide  fund* 
wharo  ntotiikry  to  aarry  out  raoommanded 

S*  deflnM*  worklivf  out  of  ih*  forafolng 
program  wiU  be  dvme  by  the  c*vnMnlMe«s»  ot 
CSM>ireas  *hloh  have  InUlaiod  li  umttr  Be. 
publican  leaderahlp;  and  aite^Mflc  lagUUUoix 
daalliig  with  phaaea  of  ih*  lenara)  pn^iiam 
which  «  haa  i\oi  been  |>oaalhl*  to  atudy  cv>m. 
pi*t*)y  will  h*  cimaldered  At  th*  rafuUr 
•eaaion, 

The  pratent  admlnlatratlon  h*«  f«ll#d  to 
Btlmulat*  the  iniMative  and  other  element* 
ot  individual  freedom  which  have  made  our 
•ountfT  the  strouieat,  our  peo|>l*  th*  happl* 
Wt  and  fr**it  wi  th*  fae*  ot  th*  »arth,  W* 
lnt*nd  tn  do  our  beat  to  |lv*  thoa*  principles 
of  fr*rdom  another  chance  to  operate  tor  th* 
|r*at*r  benrflt  of  all.  with  only  auch  re- 
straints a*  th*  Oov»rnm*nt  muat  Impo**  to 
mak*  them  operat*  wualy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAS&ACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  IS,  1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
S];>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


VETxaANS  or  Foxeign  Waks 

OF  THE  UNrrxD  States, 
KaTisas  City,  Mo.,  December  11, 1947. 
Hon.  Eon-H  N.  Rogeis, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
eraria'  Affairs,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Deax  Mrs.  Rocxas:  I  am  keenly  disap- 
pointed and  somewhat  discouraged  over  the 
faUure  of  the  leadership  in  the  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  give  consideration  to  date 
to  some  very  vital  veteran  legislation  which 
was  acted  upon  favorably  by  your  committee 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. I  particularly  refer  to  legislation 
which  would  grant  a  much-needed  increase 
in  subsistence  allowances  payable  to  veterans 
trying  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  Public  Law  346,  as  amended, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  ceUings  affecting 
trainees  taking  on-the-job  training  and  leg- 
islation to  liberalize  the  granting  of  auto- 
mobiles to  amputees.  There  are  many  other 
important  items  which  made  some  progress 
in  the  flr^  session  and  which  we  believe 
could  be  disposed  of  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
troversy in  the  special  session. 

I  deeply  regret  that  an  impression  has  been 
mistakenly  given  that  the  major  veteran 
organizations  were  not  concerned  or  inter- 
ested in  having  the  special  session  take  up 
and  consider  vitally  needed  veteran  legisla- 
tion. I  cannot  speak  for  other  organizations 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  was  hopeful  and  had  expected 
that  some  of  this  legislation  would  be  dis- 
posed of  during  the  special  session.  I  know 
that  you  are  aware  that  literally  thousands 
of  World  War  11  veterans  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  their  achoollng  and  other  thou- 
sands are  barely  hanging  on.  It  seems  to 
me  that  here  is  at  least  one  Instance  where 
the  special  aeaalon  could  dispose  of  pending 
legislation  without  waiting  until  the  second 
aeaalon  and  thereby  provide  the  neceaa&ry  en- 
couragement and  additional  funds  which 
would  permit  theae  veterana  atudenta  to  re- 
main in  school  and  not  b*  oompaUad  to  drop 
out  before  action  can  b*  taken  In  th*  aaoond 
aaaalon. 

On  two  occiUoai  I  hav*  writtan  to  tha 
laadarahlp  of  tha  praaant  OongraM  urging 
that  aom*  conaldaratlon  h*  given  to  vltiilly 
naadad  veteran  l»glalatlon  during  th*  ap*«>lal 
aNaton  and  aiatad  that  mtUlona  ot  yet*r»na 
would  hava  dtHlculty  In  undaralanding  >.-hy 
all  »n\i^aaia  hhvHild  be  given  to  th*  rallat 
and  rvhabilitMtiun  (4  t\ir»lgn  nation*  wlilla 
n*gl*ciing  th*  prt^blema  K\t  our  own  cltlwan 
veterana  who  ar*  attempting  tt)  rehahlUtata 
themaelVM  under  promiaea  mad*  by  a  pra> 
viona  rongreaa,  The  VKW  Is  not  oppoiad 
to  reanonabl*  and  prnrticnl  aid  to  tha  d*i* 
titut*  and  hungry  of  Evin«p*  but  wa  do  ba* 
li*v*  that  th*  penblama  aff*ctlng  our  own 
eltlaani  ihovild  not  ba  naglMlad. 

Prior  to  til*  op*nlni  nt  th*  apeetal  aiailon 
X  addraaaetl  eommunlcatlona  tu  8p**k*r 
JoacTN  W.  Mamtin  and  B*nator  Roamr  A. 
Taft,  chairman  ot  th*  lt*publloan  Policy 
Committee,  with  copi**  to  oth*r  congres> 
alonal  leadera,  making  an  appeal  tor  conald- 
aratlon ot  certain  veteran  legislation  which 
had  been  oonilderad  gnd  on  which  tom* 
progr*aa  had  baen  made  during  th*  first 
aaaalon,  Eightieth  Congreas.  In  this  com- 
munication to  congreaalonal  leaders  I  enum- 
merated  aeveral  bills  which  had  either  paased 
one  or  the  other  branches  of  Congress  or 
had  been  reported  favorably  by  a  Senate  or 
House  committee. 

In  the  absence  of  any  action  to  date ,  und 
with  Information  reaching  me  that  an  Im- 
pression was  being  given  to  veterans  that 
the  veteran  organizations  were  not  asking 
for  consideration  of  veteran  legislation  In  the 
special  Congress  I  have  again  written  to 
Speaker  Martin  reminding  him  of  my  earlier 
plea  and  asking  that  at  least  some  of  the 
vital  veteran  legislation  be  acted  upon  be- 
fore the  cloae  of  the  special  session.    I  hope 


you  vrlll  continue  your  efforts  to  persuade 
the  leadership  to  permit  some  of  this  legis- 
lation to  be  brought  up  for  action  and  that 
you  will  be  supported  in  your  demands  by 
many  other  Members  of  Congress.  Our  vet- 
erans know  and  imderstand  that  action  in 
the  special  session  is  not  necessarily  limited 
to  European  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  that 
the  determination  of  what  matters  shaU  ba 
considered  rests  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
present  Congress. 

Assuring  you  that  you  have  our  whole- 
hearted support  in  your  efforts  to  obtain 
consideration  of  at  least  some  of  this  moat 
important  veteran  legislation  and  with  best 
wishes  for  success,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Omax  B.  KsTCHtTM,  Director. 


Rastiani  Want  To  Smaih  Plant  for 
Europe  Aid  To  Upset  the  Entire 
Continent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  IS,  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Insert  In  the  Appendix  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post  December  14,  1947: 

Russians  Want  To  Smash  Plans  roa  Euton 
Am  To  Upset  the  Entixx  CoHTWEHr— 
FoousH  roa  Amexica  To  Expect  Coopixa- 
TioN  FaoM  Thsm  Now.  When  Thzt  Qavs 
No  Am  TO  Us  Even  in  Wax 

(By  John  QrUhn) 

Another  meeting  of  th*  Big  Four  Is  about 
to  braak  up  with  nothing  aocompltoh«d  a»- 
o^t  aoiDa  aaw  tnaulta.  TIm  Loodon  oo«tar« 
*n«*  I*  fr^ng  Ju*t  th*  way  aU  ■»aatti>ia  with 
th*  Uvm\9t  Allla*  hava  bean  lothg:  appar* 
ently  th*  Puaalana  ara  d*tarmtnad  that  thay 
will  not  otfar  any  eooparation. 

0*naral  Marahall  haa  finally  lost  hia  pi- 
Uanoe  aad  haa  told  off  tha  Puaalani  in  etew 
UNM.  It  hai  hlwtyt  bMh  ohvlouk  to  mkhf 
pgoplt  that  thar*  Is  no  way  ot  itttlnt  any* 
wher*  with  th*  praaant  laadara  ot  tha  ftovlel 
Oovammant,  hut  Mrtntnly  tht  United  MnM 
hM  mad*  vvary  honoithit  effort, 

Thu  tim*  th*  imm*dtat*  eatpa  ot  dUpwte 
U  raparauona,  Just  aa  It  waa  moN  than  n 
yatr  ago.  Deiplta  all  th*  oont*ranca  and  all 
th*  high  hopaa,  th*  situation  rtmalni  juet 
M  It  waa.  which  m*ana  that  th*  Onlted 
Stat**  la  contributing  haavUy  to  RunliB 
economy.  

eiVXNe  IT  TO  THBM 

Tha  United  But**  la  pouring  money  Into 
Germany  In  an  *ffort  to  rahahUltate  that 
country,  and  Ruaala  ta  taking  it  out  in  repa* 
rations  which  hava  amounted,  according  to 
British  figurea.  to  17,003.000.000. 

Every  time  th*  subject  la  mentioned.  Mr. 
Uolotov  anawera  with  a  barrage  ot  Inaulta 
and  accuaatlons.  Every  speech  he  glvea  la 
apparently  dealgned  for  the  Russian  people. 
and  he  uaes  the  conference  Just  as  other 
Russians  use  the  United  Nations,  as  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  deliv«>  jiropafanda. 

The  fact  is  that  Germany  eannot  ba 
brought  back  economically  ao  long  aa  the 
Russians  refuse  to  cot^perate.  Kven  thoofb 
the  British  and  Amerteaaa  have  untied 
their  zones  as  f ar  aa  the  OermraB  ttnmtmj 
is  concerned,  there  will  )>•  no  real  revtial 
without  tinification  of  the  tc 
eonee. 
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doubt  In  this  country  of  the  necessity  of      they  get  bad  enough,  will  seek  a  violent  re-       further  increase  in  prices.    This  theory 
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•oryrtalng  that  Ifolotov  baa  re- 

eofaperate  at  tha  London  Oonferenoe, 
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MUtok  R.  Deana.  who  was  head 

States    military    mission    to 

(furlnf    the    war.    has    written    a 

Tha    Strange    Alliance,    pub- 

:he  Viking  Press.     In  It  he  makea 

there  was  a  miutmum  of  coopera- 

RuaaiaAs  all  throtigh  the  war. 

States  sent   them  billions  of 

of  materials  and  did  crerythlng 

eoordtnate  actlvttlca.  but  throagh 

RoMtana  were  ao  suspicious  that 

I  not  give  any  information  about 

activities  and  refused  to  share  the 

fe^owladge  they  bad  learned. 

Oeane's  book  la  a  most  revealing 
^aaptckm  and  self-interest  on  the 
Ruaalan  leaden.     And  this  waa 
«rlod  of  war  when  tbelr  eustanoe 
In  view  of  that.  It  la  probably 
M»  much  for  tha  RuaalBiM  to  i 

DOW. 


any  coope  atioa 


All  this  la  landouMidly  dan  to  our  own 
Stata  X>ep  urtment.  but  In  spite  of  It  Ameri- 
can laadei  i  have  kept  hoping  that  something 
aatlafactoi^  could  be  worked  out  with  the 
A  succeaalon  of  American  offlclals 
tava  ondfrtaken  the  Job  of  trying  to  work 
■ort  of  cooperation,  but  none  has 
p^agrcas. 
Sscrctai  f  Marahall  clearly  had  no  illusions 
when  he  ai  t  out  for  London,  but  he  expressed 
a  detcrml  latkm  to  throw  aalda  all  prevlotis 
unpiaaaant  experiences  and  to  try  to  work 
out  aomet  ling  at  London.  It  is  obTlous  now 
that  hla  g  mU  la  not  going  to  be  reached.  It 
li  aqoallyptoTloaa  that  no  one  else  can  attain 
It  either. 

Ifo  one  has  been  able  to  scdve  even  the 
iwparatlan  i  problem  In  Austria,  let  alone  the 
graater  pr  iblem  of  Germany.  In  Austria  tha 
Buaatana  t  till  Inalst  upon  taking  as  repara- 
tions Indistrtas  that  were  originated  and 
developed  by  tha  Auatrlans  and  which  were 
later  aaMafI  tif  tba  OannaBa. 

Inatrlaa.  Ux  tba  view  of  the  other 
Auatrtan   siita  and  never  vara 
lagally  Oaftnan  properties,  but  the  Ruaaluaa 
ererytblng  they  want,  regardleaa 
of  tlM  Itei  that  Indirectly  the  United  SUtes 
IB  paylag  f*  them. 

tftia  cant   go  on  tadeAalt^. 

paopla  have  reepondta  to  the 

of  Sorop*  and  are  willing  to  give 

mdcr  the  terma 

aooner  or  later 


ItUght 


and  gtira  <  r  their 

at  the  lf4rabaU  plan 


But 


there  Ik  going  to  be  a  wave  of  rcaentment  in 
America  that  will  rtwnand  that  we  stop  sup- 
plying funds  and  matertels  for  tha  use  at 
the  Ruaatena. 

Than  has  fet  to  be  a  time  when  we  refuse 
to  do  any  more  dickering  with  the  Russians. 
They  aren't  going  to  play  ball  with  u.<;  and 
there  l.s  no  point  In  a  constant  eichanore  of 
insults,  which  is  what  the  various  confer- 
ences produce,  and  which  seems  to  be  tba 
principal  output  of  the  United  Matlona. 

If  we  couldn't  get  any  aaaiataiiee  froaa  them 
as  allies  In  a  desperate  war,  what  chanc  •>  la 
there  in  getting  cooperation  at  a  time  «hen 
they  are  determined  to  grab  everything  in{ 
sight? 


LahdM  M  MartkaU  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ur 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LotnsiAJtA 
HI  THX  HOUSX  OP  RSPRXSSNTATIVES 

Monday.  December  IS,  1947 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.   Speaker,   undei 
previcus  authority  to  extend  my  remari 
and  Include  a  newspaper  article.  I 
to  submit  an   article   by  Mr.  William' 
Philip  Simms.  columnist,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  News  of  date  Decern- , 
ber  13.  1947.  a«  follows: 

LANDOIf  on  MAasnALL  PLAN 

(By  wmiam  PhlUp  Simnu) 

America's    greateat    alngle    need.    Alf. 
Laodon.  ex-Oovemor  of  Kansas  and  Ion 
Republican  standard-bearer,  told  this  writ 
la  aa  interview  here,  is  to  make  itself  s  r< 
both  mUltarUy  and  eoouumlcally. 

•-The  little  guys  in  tble  country."  he  said, 
"are  in  a  fU.    But  aa  bad  aa  their  fix  is. 
would  be  far  worse  tf  America  leu  her 
fenses  down  and   becomea  Involved  in 
other  war."  • 

He    (xpreaaed    complete   approval   of 
Marshall  plan.    But  he  wrwed  agalnat  allow- 
ing It  to  give  tbe  people  of  this  country  what  | 
might  be  called  a  Maginot-llne  complex. 

Rightly  handled,  he  said,  the  Mar&huU  plan  ' 
would  be  of  enormous  help  in  getting 
world  back  on  iU  feet.     But.  he  went  on 
say.  it  will  take  more  than  that.    Unlasa 
and  order  abroad  are  suAoliBtly  reatored  i 
give  the  plaa  a  chance  to  be  effective, 
eepecially    ualeea   currencies    are    stabili 
the  plan  woo't  work. 

We  may  aa  wall  face  the  fact,  he  oontini 
that  for  some  years  we  wiU  be  teetering 
the  abyss  of  another  war.    And  wa  must 
aceordingiy.    That   la   why    In   hla 
ctirrent  dlacuaakma  la 
Significant  ainoa  the 

Ita  outcooM  will   determine  not  tnly  ourj 
domestic   policies    but   our   position   In 
world  aa  well. 

In  Mr.  Landon's  view  one  of  our  hi 
Issues   is  bow  we  can  face   up   to  Rusala^ 
"tindcclared  war"  on  the  United  States. 
was  net  a  military  expert,  he  said,  but 
baa  devoted  considerable  study  to  our 
feoaa  needs,  and  here  are  some  condu&ic 

Plrst.  the  next  war  won't  be  Jiut  a  "bllu" 
It  will  be  superaonic. 

Second,  we  won't  have  just  a  twc 
front  tfj  defend,  but  a  third  front  along 
Arctic  Circle. 

Third.  Arctic  Circle  baaes  are  Imperatli 

FourUi.  the  next  war  will  be  an  air 
benoe  a  conatantly  Improving  air  force  alao^ 
to  vital. 

Ftftb.  while  the  biggest  navy  tn  the  world 
li  not  out  of  step  with  future  warfare,  the 
needs  'Is  for  plenty  of  floating  air 
carrten,.   submarines,  and  the  proper  aux-J 
Ularles 
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doubt  In  this  coimtry  of  the  necessity  of 
America  working  with  the  British  through 
policy  and  financial  aid  to  help  Great  Brit- 
ain to  whatever  extent  one  nation  can  really 
help  another  nation  to  solve  Its  difDculties. 
In  the  long  run.  the  solution  of  any  na- 
tion's problems  rests  with  its  own  people. 
But  certainly  a  helping  hand  can  make  that 
solution  a  little  easier. 

Such  differences  as  exists  among  Americans 
today  relate  rather  to  the  method  than  to  the 
principle  of  assistance.  Economic  and  poli- 
tical questions  between  nations  are  Infinitely 
complicated.  The  analogy  of  assistance  be- 
tween individual  persons  Is  seldom  of  any 
value.  Our  experience  with  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  and  the  British  loan 
have  not  been  encouraging.  The  Bretton 
Woods  fund  distributes  dollju^  automatically 
throughout  the  world  without  much  relation 
to  need,  and  contains  conditions  which  may 
prove  onerous  to  those  who  rely  on  Its  bene- 
fits. At  the  present  moment  It  seems  to  in- 
terfere with  recovery  by  encouraging  the 
maintenance  of  currency  at  artificial  values. 
The  British  loan  agreement  permitted  the 
dollars  to  be  used  anywhere  for  any  purpose, 
which  seems  to  have  resulted  In  a  large  part 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  wasted  without  result. 
At  the  same  time  it  Imposed  conditions,  such 
as  that  relating  to  convertibility,  which  were 
Impoaalble  to  comply  with,  and  did  more 
damage  than  good  Many  Englishmen  them- 
selves question  whether  the  over-all  effect 
has  been  helpful  or  otherwise.  Certainly,  in 
further  plans  we  must  study  carefully  the 
exact  extent  to  which  we  can  be  of  real  assis- 
tance to  Great  Britain  in  its  tremendously 
difflcult  problems,  and  the  methods  which 
can  be  effective  to  Increase  her  own  produc- 
tion. 

One  thing  Is  reasonably  clear.  Any  aid 
which  we  can  give  to  Great  Britain  or  the  rest 
of  the  world  depends  on  maintaining  a  sound 
economic  condition  in  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  stretch  our  economic  strength  to 
the  breaking  point.  A  severe  depression 
wbuld  not  only  be  a  disaster  here,  but  a  sev- 
ere blow  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  At 
the  present  moment  we  are  producing  more 
goods  than  we  have  ever  produced  before. 
In  some  fields  It  can  be  Increased,  although 
we  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  in  what 
can  be  done  In  the  production  of  grain  for 
the  moment.  But  there  Is  also  danger  that 
our  production  may  fall  off  If  the  boom  is 
blown  up  until  It  busts. 

In  the  domestic  field,  as  In  the  Interna- 
tional, the  principles  of  economics  which  can 
bring  good  times  or  bad  times  are  infinitely 
complicated.  The  relative  strength  of  con- 
flicting economic  forces  Is  Impossible  to 
measure  and  there  Is  plenty  of  disagreement, 
even  on  the  basic  principles.  According  to 
prevailing  opinion,  the  splrallng  Increase  of 
prices  and  wages  presents  the  greatest  threat 
to  cur  stability,  but  there  Is  practically  no 
agreement  on  the  best  method  of  stopping 
this  spiral. 

Rising  prices  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  As 
prices  of  a  commodity  rise,  people  buy  or  use 
other  things  so  that  consumption  tends  to 
decrease  and  production  to  increase,  so  that 
the  problem  of  that  particular  commodity 
Is  ultimately  solved.  Thus,  at  the  moment 
the  high  price  of  grain  is  conserving  grain  for 
shipment  abroad  because  It  does  not  pay  to 
feed  It  to  livestock.  Mr.  Anderson  Is  claim- 
ing some  credit  lor  the  decreased  weight  of 
cattle  and  hogs  coming  to  market  because 
of  his  campaign  of  education,  but  I  think 
even  he  will  admit  that  the  high  price  of 
grain  Is  a  much  greater  factor.  If  we  arbi- 
trarily reduce  the  price  of  grain,  its  use  for 
feed  will  rapidly  Increase  and  there  will  be 
less  wheat  for  human  consumption  and  ship- 
ment abroad. 

But  a  continuation  of  the  present  spiral  of 
prices  and  wages  Is  dangerous  because  It 
creates  all  kinds  of  distortions  which,  when 


they  get  bad  enough,  will  seek  a  violent  re- 
adjustment. The  income  of  certain  groups 
like  farmers  and  factory  workers  has  In- 
creased faster  than  the  cost  of  living,  but 
those  who  live  on  a  fixed  return  from  Invest- 
ments are  in  a  pitiful  condition  with  a  65- 
percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  White- 
collar  groups  and  unorganized  workmen  have 
had  Increases  much  less  than  the  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Institutions  relying  on 
endowment  funds  find  their  income  de- 
creased, to  meet  Increased  expenses.  States 
and  municipal  governments  are  unable  to 
Increase  their  tax  receipts  as  rapidly  as  nec- 
essary to  meet  increased  expenses  and  pay 
adequate  compensation  to  their  employees. 
These  Income  groups  are  using  up  tbelr  sav- 
ings. Sooner  or  later  there  will  t>e  a  falling 
off  In  the  purchasing  power  of  millions  of 
people  which  may  bring  a  violent  reduction 
of  prices  such  as  occurred  In  1920  after  prices 
had  outrun  all  wages.  Once  this  purchasing 
power  falls  off,  many  manufacturers  will  find 
the  high  cost  of  their  particular  labor  and 
materials  an  obstacle  to  continued  produc- 
tion. Without  production  unemployment 
can  rapidly  cumulate. 

If  prices  can  be  stabilized  where  they  were. 
It  may  be  possible  to  correct  the  present  dis- 
tortion. We  could  Increase  the  minimum 
wage,  and  gradually  Increase  the  wages  of 
thoee  who  have  been  left  behind.  The  pres- 
ent high  prices  in  themselves  may  not  be 
dangerous  If  the  whole  economy  can  be  ad- 
justed to  some  new  price  level,  below  where 
It  Is  today,  but  50  or  60  percent  above  prewar. 
Tbe  United  States  is  such  a  tremendous 
factor  In  the  world  today  that  world  prices 
will  tend  to  adjust  themselves  to  American 
prices,  so  that  there  may  be  no  great  dis- 
tortion In  international  trade.  But  a  grad- 
ual stabilization  may  be  Impossible  if  prices, 
and  the  wages  In  all  highly  organized  indufi- 
tries,  continue  to  rise.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Increasing  hardship  to  tbe  poc»-er 
families,  and  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  entire  world  we  should  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  further  increases. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Inflation  going 
on  also.  We  are  building  up  our  produc- 
tion in  some  fields  beyond  what  can  be 
hop>ed  for  in  normal  times.  If,  for  Instance, 
we  create  a  great  activity  In  some  Industries 
based  on  an  abnormal  export  market  which 
we  cannot  hope  to  retain,  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  that  export  market  may  bring  sud- 
den and  dangerous  unemployment.  So, 
also,  in  various  manufacturing  fields  where 
the  production  Is  abnormal  to  make  up  for 
wartime  deficlences.  This  abnormal  infla- 
tion of  production  where  it  exists  cannot  be 
carried  to  further  extremes  without  serious 
danger. 

Except  from  a  political  standpoint.  It  Is 
somewhat  futile  to  discuss  how  we  reached 
the  present  situation  of  high  prices  when 
all  the  administration  economic  experts  pre- 
dicted a  collapse  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
serious  unemployment  and  lower  prices. 
Some  time  ago,  in  San  Francisco,  I  pointed 
out  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  tbe  Inevitable 
result  of  the  policies  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  policy  of  deficit  spending 
which  reached  $50,000,000,000  a  year  during 
the  war.  Increased  tremendously  the  amount 
of  currency,  deposits  and  E  bonds  available 
for  spending  to  meet  our  needs  deferred  by 
the  war.  The  OPA  deliberately  held  down 
prices  while  it  let  wages  rise,  creating  a 
false  relationship  by  1945  when  wage  rates 
of  factory  workers  had  gone  up  56  percent 
compared  to  30  percent  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  relationship  created  by  inflation  and 
deficits  the  wage  earners  have  naturally  at- 
tempted to  maintain.  Prices  have  con- 
stantly had  to  chase  wages,  to  make  pro- 
duction possible  at  all.  This  policy  was 
accentuated  after  the  war  when  the  admin- 
istration adopted  the  curlotis  theory  that 
wages  could  be  generally  Increased  on  top  of 
the  condition  created  by  the  OPA.  without 


further  Increase  in  prlcea.  Thla  theory  waa 
disapproved  almost  at  once,  but  It  started 
the  upward  spiral. 

The  maintenance  of  high  Government  ex- 
penses reflected  In  high  taxes  has  also  been 
an  important  factor  in  raising  prices.  When 
taxes  are  as  heavy  as  they  are  today,  they 
are  passed  on  into  the  cost  and  the  price  of 
every  article  that  is  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

If  the  removal  of  price  contnd  took  place 
too  soon,  then  It  is  clearly  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent's own  action  in  vetoing  a  perfectly  ade- 
quate price-control  bill,  and  then  himself 
removing  all  price  control  before  the  Con- 
gress met  In  January  1947. 

The  real  question  Is  not  so  much  past  his- 
tory as  present  policy.  I  have  no  confldence 
In  any  proposed  remedy  of  restoring  price 
ceilings.  If  the  underlying  conditions  create 
a  demand  In  excess  of  supply  at  the  fixed 
price.  I  don't  believe  price  fixing  in  peace- 
time will  prevent  a  black  market  or  prevent 
prices  reaching  their  natural  level.  Even  If 
It  were  successful  It  would  tend  to  Increase 
demand  and  decrease  supply,  creating  new 
shortages  and  furnishing  no  ultimate  solu- 
tion. Whatever  we  do  ought  to  be  directed 
toward  Increased  production  and  at  least  a 
temporary  decrease  of  demand.  I  was  for 
price  control  during  the  war  because  there 
was  no  poasibillty  of  reaching  a  balance  when 
the  Government  was  purchasing  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  of  goods  for  the  war.  But  cer- 
tainly today  we  must  be  fairly  close  to  a 
proper  balance  between  production  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

Current  wages  and  other  Income  such  as 
profits  and  return  on  capital  repreaent 
roughly  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services 
produced  by  those  who  receive  the  Income 
and  so  should  be  In  reasonable  balance.  In 
fact  if  there  is  a  normal  amount  of  saving 
production  ought  to  be  more  than  adequate. 
But  there  are  many  other  sources  of  pur- 
chasing power  than  current  wages  and  in- 
come. The  factors  which  seem  to  upaet  the 
balance  by  creating  lubalanced  purchasing 
power  are  the  following: 

First.  Accumtilated  savings  in  cash,  de- 
posits, and  E  bonds.  There  seems  to  be  no 
net  decrease  In  tbe  total  net  amount  of  such 
savings,  but  probably  money  and  bonds  saved 
during  the  war  are  being  spent  by  many  lower 
income  families  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
total  savings  of  all  families.  Therefore,  sav- 
ings are  less  than  would  be  normal  in  times 
of  such  prosperity  as  we  have  today. 

Second.  Increase  In  bank  loans  now  pro- 
ceeding at  tbe  rate  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 
Of  course.  If  we  are  to  Increase  production, 
and  keep  business  going  with  the  Increased 
costs  of  Inventories  and  replacement,  this 
Increase  in  bank  loans  cannot  be  completely 
checked.  This  dilemma  faces  us  In  every  ef- 
fort to  control  prices,  and  yet  surely  the  In- 
crease should  be  restrained. 

Third.  Increase  in  mortgages  on  new  hoaaaa 
estimated  to  be  about  $5.0C0.0O0.000  a  year. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  comes  from  new  sav- 
ings, but  not  entirely.  This  increase  is  de- 
liberately stimulated  by  Govenunent  guar- 
anties amounting  to  from  90  to  100  percaat 
of  the  cost.  Again,  the  program  canaoft  be 
abandoned,  but  it  could  be  placed  oo  a  aooad- 
er  basis. 

Fourth.  Increase  in  consumer  credit.  In- 
stallment buying,  amoimting  from  one  to 
two  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Fifth.  Exports  of  $11,000,000,000  more  cf 
goods  and  services  than  we  impart.  AbooK 
$6,000,000,000  of  this  surplus  is  dearly 
tionary  since  it  rises  out  of  varkMa  '. 
foreign  credit  from  the  Bretton 
and  bank,  and  from  the  dollars 
abroad  through  lend-lease  ex  war 
These  dollars  are  now  coming  back  to 
pete  fca-  our  short  supply  of 
goods,  without  providing  any 
ptirchaaed  by  our  people.  Tbe  i 
000.000  la  eovared  1^ 
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In  tha  power  of  the  _ 

t.  and  by  the  submission  of  a  greatly  In- 
craaaed  program  for  shipments  to  western 
Europe. 

Wltb  regard  to  the  Increase  In  bank  loana, 
Mr.  BBClsa  aabmits  an  elaborate  plan  for  in- 
creased inaiiiTM  which  maeU  the  universal 
disapproval  of  the  bankers,  and  U  oppoeed 
apparently  by  Mr.  Snyder.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  meantime,  tbe  Government 
refuaes  to  use  tbe  orthodox  methoda  agatnat 
Inflation,  by  increasing  the  redlseonnt  rata 
and  sening  some  of  the  Federal  Reaerva 
System's  bonds  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Bccles  agrees  completely  with  my  pro- 
poaal that  a  program  to  prevent  Inflation 
means  tbe  cutting  of  Government  expenses. 
He  said:  "It  means  rigid  Government  econ- 
omy. It  means  deferment  of  sll  expendi- 
tures— Federal.  SUte.  or  local,  to  the  e  rea  test 
extent  consistent  with  public  obligations  at 
home  and  atiroad.  •  •  •  This  means  the 
poaatlila  economy  in  all  Government 
Bat  the  President  ha»  fcught 
bitterly  every  effort  to  cut  any  item  of  hla 
budget,  and  we  now  read  in  the  papers  that 
next  year's  budget  Is  to  be  MO.OOOJflMOO.  two 
or  three  bUllon  dollars  In  excess  of  ttota  year's 
budget. 

The  GovemnMnt  fully  agreea  with  tbe  gen- 
eral Idea  of  a  campaign  to  encourage  saving 
by  others  th.'in  the  Government  but  uv  to 
data  there  has  been  no  ofltelal  warning  against 
oar  general  spending,  and  tba  campaign  to 
save  food  was  so  poorly  organMad  that  we 
must  almoat  question  its  good  faith  now  that 
It  has  collapsed. 

Mr.  Bccles  says  that  the  Increase  of  hous- 
ing credit  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
a  serious  danger,  but  Mr.  Harrtman  says  that' 
the  necessity  for  a  continued  bowing  pro- 
gram is  so  great  that  no  chango  abcald  ba 
made. 

With  regard  to  tba  luppuit  price  program, 
while  I  think  It  haa  not  had  a  tremendous 
effect  under  present  conditions  and  must  ba  . 
continued  to  keep  our  promises  to  the  firmer, 
eartalnly  tba  Department  of  Agrlcultu-e  up  to 
this  tlma  bas  gone  out  of  ita  way  to  indicate 
a  dealre  to  maintain  farm  prices  at  a  high 
leveU  and  the  bureaus  lower  down  seem  to 
have  no  conception  of  the  danger  of  over- 
doing theae  prlcea.  They  begin  to  buy  be- 
fore the  price  reachea  the  level  fixed.  I  could 
find  no  tndlcatlan  In  their  testimony  that 
tbey  wotild  cooperate  In  any  general  effort 
to  lower  meat  prices  aa  of  today. 

Kxcept  for  tbe  aavlng  campaign  and  the 
propoacd  limit  on  consumer  credit  which 
amounts  to  about  5  percent  of  the  Increase 
In  total  credit,  the  Administration  has  ap- 
parently no  interest  in  the  fxindamental 
cauRs  of  the  present  situation.  Oongraaa 
win  certainly  consider  tb^r  piupiwale  to  re- 
store Regulation  W  on  eenaomar  ctadH  and 
larger  appropriations  to  conduct  a  proper  sav- 
ing campaign.  Congress  will  fwthermore 
consider  most  seriously  the  queetlon  of  power 
to  fix  margins  on  cnmmodity  exchanges,  al- 
though the  evidence  to  date  abows  that  sucb 
margms  have  no  long-term  effect  on  com- 
modity prlece. 

Tbe  admlniatratlon  policy  today  Is  to  leave 
all  ths  fxmdamental  reasons  alone,  particu- 
larly If  they  happen  to  interfere  with  some 
favored  policy  or  ^acmi  Interest,  and  put 
their  whole  caow  «■  a  restoration  of  a 
planned  economy  to  reatraln  the  prlcea  which 
other  poUciea  eatiae  to  riae.  They  want  full 
power  to  allocate  commoditlea.  to 
tbair  uae.  to  fix  prices  and  to  ration 
era*  goods.  These  are  police  state  methoda 
abandoned  by  themselves  before  the  end  of 
1946  beeause  tbey  were  so  Inflective  and  un- 
popnlar.  ttttrt  la  a  good  dsal  of  talk  of 
llaaltad  eontrol.  but  tba  auMwiltf  laggsslsil 
by  tbe  President  and  Mr  RarrMHB  la  on- 
llaatted  authortty  wltb  tbe  ilsf— I  tbat 
they  will  only  uae  that  authority  to  a  limited 
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point  out  that  by  strict  rationing  we  could 
save  more  food  for  foreign  shipment.  That 
might  be  so  this  year,  but  In  the  end  If 
accomplished  by  compulsory  controls  we 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  paralysis  of 
Initiative  which  exists  In  Etirope  today.  In 
other  words,  Europe  has  to  take  the  limita- 
tions which  are  inherent  In  a  free  system  If 
they  want  the  benefits  produced  by  it. 

The  advocates  of  a  planned  economy  have 
had  their  day.  They  have  made  a  complete 
failure  throughout  the  world,  except  in  some 
closely  confined  areas.  Certainly,  the  Gov- 
ernment can  greatly  improve  any  condition 
by  sound  policy,  but  it  cannot  Improve  those 
conditions  by  a  detailed  attempt  to  regu- 
late millions  of  transactions  throughout  vast 
areas. 

A  retiun  to  OPA  means  an  end  to  eco- 
nomic freedom.  An  end  of  economic  free- 
dom in  time  of  peace  leads  to  the  end  of 
political  freedom.  Surely  we  should  not 
turn  now  to  the  methods  that  have  failed 
In  every  nation  which  has  adopted  them. 
Surely,  we  ahould  not  abandon  now  all  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  which  have  made 
this  country  today  the  envy  of  the  world. 


Diplomatic  Boondofglinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or   . 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday.  December  8.  1947 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt. 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia and  Prance,  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  December  15.  Mr.  Bullitt  demolishes 
with  Mr.  Lippmann's  own  words  the  let- 
ter's recent  argument  that  the 'fate  of 
China  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
United  States: 

DIPLOMATIC  BOONDOCCUNQ 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  column 
In  your  paper  of  December  8.  signed  by 
Walter  Llppmann,  describing  action  to  pre- 
vent Communist  conquest  of  China  as  diplo- 
matic boondoggling.  Is  this  the  same  Mr. 
Llppmann  who  published,  in  1943,  a  book 
entitled  United  States  Foreign  Policy  Shield 
of  the  Republic? 

That  book  contains  the  following  state- 
ments: 

1.  American  naval  power  In  tbe  Pacific 
mutt,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective,  hold  se- 
curely a  chain  of  bases  extending  from  con- 
tinental United  States  through  Hawaii. 
Wake,  Guam,  and  the  Japanese  mandated 
Islands  to  the  Philippines.  It  is,  however,  a 
line  which  cannot  easily  be  held  securely  un- 
leaa  there  is  an  anchor  at  the  other  end  of 
this  barrier  chsin  of  bases.  This  anchor  can 
be  provided  only  by  China. 

2.  Manifestly  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  has 
turned  and  wUl  turn  upon  China.  All  the 
International  wars  of  the  Pacific,  Including 
the  war  we  are  now  waging,  have  turned 
upon  China,  and  the  future  of  China  wUl 
for  good  or  evU  determine  the  future  of 
the  whole  great  basin  of  the  Pacific. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  United  States  became  a 
power  In  the  Far  East  by  occupying  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes.  the  American  Government  commit- 
ted Itself  to  opposing  the  dismemberment  of 
China  into  spheres  of  imperialist  Influence. 
This  eras  the  open-door  policy.  With  some 
tMiperary  deviations  and  some  lapses,  the 
Unttad  states  adhered  to  this  policy,  and  fi- 
nally became  engaged  In  the  present  war  be- 
cause It  would  not  renoimce  the  policy. 


4.  All  we  can  do  is  to  act  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  conditions  which  for  half  a 
centiu-y  have  made  the  integrity  and  secu- 
rity of  China  a  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States  will,  as  China  becomes  a  great  power, 
make  the  security  of  the  United  States  a 
vital  interest  of  China. 

5.  In  Asia,  a  Rtisslan  policy  of  aggrandize- 
ment against  China  would  disrupt  Russian- 
American  relations  In  the  North  Pacific  and, 
in  the  coming  air  age,  across  the  top  of  the 
globe. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  same  Mr.  Llppmann. 
For  In  the  same  book  Mr.  Llppmann  advo- 
cated a  "nuclear  alliance"  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  thereby  displaying  such  an  ignor- 
ance of  the  alms  of  Soviet  imperialism  that 
readers  who  had  some  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  were  obliged  to  concur  in  his  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers:  "How  wide  has  been 
the  gap  between  my  own  insight  and  my 
own  hindsight," — and  to  note  his  confes- 
sion: "And  though  I  knew,  and  had  often 
argued,  that  British-American  sea  power 
combined  was  necessary  to  our  own  security 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  neverthe- 
less I  was  too  weak-minded  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  exorbitant  folly  of  the  Washing- 
ton Disarmament  Conference.  In  fact,  I 
followed  the  fashion,  and  In  editorials  for 
the  old  New  York  World  celebrated  the  disas- 
ter as  a  triumph  and  denounced  the  ad- 
mirals who  dared  to  protest.  Of  that  epi- 
sode in  my  life  I  am  ashamed,  all  the  more 
so  because  I  bad  no  excuse  for  not  knowing 
better." 

Some  day,  if  Mr.  Llppmann  exists,  be  will 
be  as  ashamed  of  calling  action  to  prevent 
Communist  conquest  of  China  "diplomatic 
boondoggling"  as  he  now  is  of  having  advo- 
cated the  scrapping  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  American  fleet. 

Recently,  someone  using  the  same  nanae, 
Walter  Llppmann,  published  in  yotir  paper, 
I  am  told,  14  articles  proving  that  the  United 
States  could  not  win  the  "cold  war"  against 
the  Soviet  Union;  but  before  the  articles 
were  published  In  book  form,  rushed  to  Eu- 
rope and  returned  with  the  Joyful  announce- 
ment that  the  "cold  war"  had  already  been 
won  by  the  United  States.  If  this  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  really  exists,  and  Is  not  a 
chameleon  pantologlst,  he  should  be  more 
careful — otherwise  he  will  cease  to  be  even 
the  matrons'  mentor. 

WnxiAM  C.  Buuirr. 

Washington. 


Aid  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recori).  I  include  tbe  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Amexican  Vetesans  Committee  (AVC)  , 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12.  1947. 
Hon.  EoiTH  Noi>'RSE  Rogers, 
House  Office  ButULing, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcaa  Mrs.  Rogers:  I  have  noted  with  con- 
siderable Interest  your  remarks  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  December  11  In  regard 
to  the  Importance  of  the  early  passage  of 
three  bills  to  aid  veterans.  I  should  like  to 
express  the  thanks  of  our  organization  fcv 
jroiu*  Interest  in  these  bills  and  to  assure  you 
of  our  support. 


The  bill  providing  for  an  increase  In  sub- 
sistence allowances  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  American  Veterans  Committee  since, 
as  you  know,  our  college  chapters  conducted 
an  intensive  siirvey  on  the  subject  last  winter 
and  spring.  These  svu-veys,  from  more  than 
60  different  Institutions  geographically  dis- 
tributed aU  over  the  cotmtry.  Indicates  tha% 
veterans  are  not  able  to  meet  even  basic 
living  expenses  on  the  present  allowances. 

The  supplementary  bill  providing  for  an 
Increase  In  ceUing  on  the  amount  of  sub- 
sistence aUowances  plus  pay  by  the  employer 
to  veterans  In  on-the-job  training  also  de- 
mands early  passage. 

We  realize  the  extreme  Importance  of 
quick  passage  of  the  luterlm-ald  legislation 
and  of  action  by  Congress  on  Inflation.  But 
we  feel  that  the  veterans'  bills  which  you 
are  supporting  are  relatively  noncontroverslal 
and  could  be  passed  without  much  debate 
if  they  could  be  placed  on  the  House  calendar. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Maktin,  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chat  Patebsoic, 
National  Chairman. 


Danger  in  the  Near  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  December  15,  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Council  on 
World  Affairs.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Decem- 
ber 13.  1947: 

Dangeb  vs  the  Neax  East 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  and  guests,  It  is  with  a  rare 
sense  of  privilege  that  I  have  come  to  you  to- 
day, challenged  by  the  fact  that  few  groups 
in  this  cotmtry  have  your  understanding  of 
present  Issues.  Ten  years  of  Brooks  Emeny's 
leadership  have  taken  you  out  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  contending  forces,  of  possibilities 
for  war  and  peace,  such  as  is  seldom  found. 
The  very  name  of  the  Council — World  Af- 
fairs— gives  Indication  that  you  are  deeply 
aware  tbat  this  great  country  of  otirs  Is  In- 
deed a  part  of  a  world  that  longs  for  unity 
and  peace  and  looks  to  the  United  States  tcx 
leadership.  Your  fearless  choice  of  speakers 
down  the  years  who  have  given  you  all  sides 
of  the  problems  that  confront  us  as  a  great 
power,  evidences  your  determination  to  be 
ready  to  meet  every  possible  contingency. 
Your  special  groups,  ell  of  them  so  ably  led, 
give  evidence  that  you  have  graduated  from 
the  preliminary  state  of  Just  listenirg.  to  one 
of  a  btimlng  desire  to  know  for  yourselves. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  tell  ycu 
what  it  means  to  me  as  your  Representative 
In  the  Congress  to  know  that  you  too  are  con- 
stantly reaching  out  fearlessly  ready  to  go 
Into  new  areas  as  these  open  before  us  all. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  courageous  and 
progressive  course  and  urge  It  upon  you  that 
you  continue  In  an  ever-widening  circle. 
Who  can  know  the  extent  to  which  already 
you  have  influenced  the  trenc  of  thesa 
rather  terrible  events  in  which,  as  a  great 
world  power,  we  have  found  otuaalvaa  sud- 
denly engulfed?  Who  can  say  how  far  your 
deliberations  may  echo  and  reecho  across  the 
world? 

This  is  my  first  public  report.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  proud  indeed  to  make  it  be- 
fore tills  illustrious  company.    My  intozmai 
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might  have  been  dUfcrlng  detrreea 
of  aAalaaay  in  the  administration  of  a  j  in 
that  araa.    Tbara  probably  was  some  dekreo 
of  frlctlOB   batwaan  our  finbaaay   and    tha 
aM  mlmton.    There  was  stupidity  In  •;<  :ne 
rcapoeta  in  cooneetton  with  the  admlnisira- 
tion  of  UNRRA.   but  tha  one  unaaaallabla  | 
fact,  tn  spite  of  aU  that  haa  been  said  here- 
tofore. Is  the  fact  that  If  we  had  not  b;  >nai 
into  Greece  and  Turkey  when  we  did    tha  { 
Iron  curtain  would  have  lifted  and  crashed 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

"The  military  signlAcance  of  Greece  to  of 
the  utmost  importance.    Fata,  perhapa  in  a 
mood  of  irony,  gave  Oraaca  ooa  of  the  world'a  j 
nM>at    unproductive    aoUa— runad.    m  un*| 
talnous  terrain — and  an  unbalanced   e  -n- 
omy  which  has  never  in  the  history  o:   triaj 
nation  been  a  favorabta  trade-balance 
Strategically,   however.  Ita  Importance 
not   tw  underestimated.     It   baa  been 
that  who  controls  Oreaea  to  a  large  est 
controls  the  llediterranaan.    The  whole 
lattOBablp  of  Greece  must  be  studied  fr 
tta  alandpoint  of  her  relatlooahip  with 
remainder  of  Europe,  and.  what  to  oKire  tm« 
portant.  from  the  standpoint  of  her  rela- 
tionship with  the  Middle  last.    Oaogrsphi-  1 
cally.  Greece  standa  on  tba  Oank  of  Turkaf| 
Her    toland    poaamalflaa   domlnato   the    a| 
proachea  to  the  Dardanellea  and  the 
phorxia.     Crete  Ilea  aatride  the  communl 
tlon  lines  of  the  Medttavranean.  and  the 
bora  of  Greece.  wbHa  not  the  beat   in 
world,  would  offer  faclUtlea  for  repair  and 
fueling  in  the  event  of  a  world  crtoto.    It 
hlglily  questionable  whether   Turkey   could  | 
sUnd  alona  f '"—  military  aggremton  ur- 
leea   her   flaak  oa  tba  veat 
The  ancient  gala— j  Of  iBvaalaa  to  tba  Mid- 
die  Bast  Ilea  tbvoofli  Torfcay  and  baa. 
the  daya  of  Attila.  the  Hun.  and  Ot 
Khan.     The  Iran-Turkey-Oreeoe  azto  at 
guard  to  the  raachaa  of  not  only  the 
Bast,  but  to  Afllca  and  the  balance  of 
Mediterraaaoto  tmrld.    It  to  for  thto 
aa  you   will   remember,   that   America 
to  the  aid  of  Greece  In  1M7. 

"We  have  to  accept  on  the  face  the  fa 
tbat  the  Communtou  have  not  made  a 
stantlal  gam  In  Biux>pe  during  the  last 
The  pendulimi  for  tba 
war.  haa  started  to  swing  In  tba 
diraetion.    In  all  thoaa  coontrtaa  having  i 
tloQs.  the  tendency  baa  been  to  T«pu< 
the  concept  of  communtom. 

"If   the  aama   to   true   in   Burope   as 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  aid  we  have 
into  Europe  baa  bad  a  definitely  benef 
effect  on  cantatBttV  oommunlsm. 

Mr.  JACxaow  mys  ftirther.  ''There  to  any^ 
thing  but  a  cold  war  going  on  in  Greece 
day.     It   to  a  hot.  fighting  war."     And 
should   know.     Questioned   as   to  Henry 
Taylor's  rcmarka  about  Athena  being  a 
town  wblla  nothing  ba  could  aee  there 
Bed  tba  tiMVtfit  of  tfmt  need.  Mr.  Ja 
said.  "I  do  not  know  where  he  traveled, 
when  one  gets  outside  of  Athens  he  to  In 
different  world.     They  are  grateful  for 
things  w«  have  done  for  them.     All  ale 
the  way  people  surroimded  our  Jeep  by 
hundreds  and  literally  ktoaed  our  hands 
cause  we  were 
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The  condition  of  the  people  Is  deploral 
No  wonder  they  often  take  the  attltxide 
they  couldn't  be  worse  off.  and  maybe 
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II  iC  men's  shoul- 
II  hUe  they  all 
U      noatblng  to  aat, 

then   let  them  aaa 
|t  to  continue  to  ba 
ly  In  the  world. 


are  on  the  south- 
Union,  their  secu- 
Id.    That  aecurity  to 
to  tis. 

France;  the  unbe- 
in  the  Communist 
lllboarda  and  hand- 
mtnda.     We  found 
varying  de^ees  In 
Iran.     It   aerved   to 
>n  that  we  are  en- 
cold  war.  If  yoa 
the  fate  of 


km   Europe   with   2 

[In  1M6  and  a  very 

rope  and  the  Near 

no  alternative 

Is  ruthlcaa.  ralant- 

honor.    Bto  goal  to 

of  tba  world.    Ba 

program  be  must 

cannot   convince. 

11  but  a  amall  num- 

latlon  of  the  globe. 

of  hto  sincerity  In 

in  every  land  upofl 

finger  of   his  con- 

itely.  by  the  ap- 

le  admlnstratloo  In 

kve  Moscow  a  sense 

very  start.    It  waa 

It  were  turned  back 

America  that   gave 

it    are    the   satellite 

directly  and  In- 

sUength  in  Korea. 

As    Americana    we 

rrlble  responsibility 

be  that  which  we 

ly  to  me.     But   I 

It  It."    If  you  voted 

lat  at  least,  for  It 

voting  who  aeem- 

cment  admlnlstra- 

tboae  who  did  not 
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vote,  tban  fonr  failure  to  take  your  per- 
aonal  reaponalbUlty  towards  continuing  free- 
dom and  decency,  opportunity  and  hope  in 
a  God-fearing  world  needs  expiation. 

I  am  not  among  the  defeatists  who  say  at 
the  outaet— "thto  can't  be  done.  If  thto  to 
done  It  won't  work,  we've  poured  so  much 
down  a  rat  hole  we  Just  can't  pour  any 
more,  etc."  Why  not  doae  the  rat  hole?  To 
baaa  our  thinkUig  and  our  actions  on  the 
prvmtoe  that  all  Moscow  needs  to  take  over 
the  world  to  to  start  the  Juggernaut  rolling. 
Is  to  me  shocking  beyond  measure.  What  Is 
the  matter  with  us?  Have  we  no  good  old- 
fashlo.ied  spunk  left?  Have  we  no  courage, 
no  faith,  no  belief  In  ourselves  and  the  way 
of  life  we  are  building?  And  at  this  moment 
In  man's  battle  for  existence  and  for  grovrth 
when  we  are  faced  up  with  the  godless 
forcea  of  materialism,  have  we  no  allegiance 
to  Him  in  whom  our  forebears  put  their 
trust?  Where  to  our  faith  in  the  Almighty 
and  Eternal  God  whom  we  call  by  many 
names  and  worship  through  various  fonn« 
ulas?     What  have  we  become? 

The  Turks  have  refused  Russia  control  of 
the  Dardanelles.  They  are  bleeding  them- 
aelvm  white  keeping  an  army  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  normal  peacetime  needs.  And  up 
in  Iran,  on  tha  very  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Province  of  Azerbajan,  with 
United  Nations  backing  and  what  to  little 
more  than  moral  support  from  us,  turned 
them  out.  While  we  were  In  Tehran  those 
same  courageoiu  Persians  voted  down  the 
RusaUn  oil  concession  103  to  2.  They  know 
tbat  their  little  army,  only  now  beginning  to 
pull  Itself  together  with  the  help  of  our  tiny 
military  mission  would  be  Impotent  should 
Moscow  decide  to  move  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  they  have  stood  their  ground. 

It  to  of  vital  Importance  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  that  of  west- 
ern Europe  that  the  Iranians  continue  their 
courageous  way.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  thto,  but  perhaps  the  most  vital,  until 
science  gives  us  the  formulas  to  unlock 
atomic  energy  for  use  In  our  economy,  to  and 
will  be  oil.  Look  at  your  map.  and  you  will 
see  the  gateway  Iran  could  be  to  Ruwia. 

on. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  largest  refinery  in  the  world.  Soviet 
troops  could  move  down  In  short  order  across 
Persia  on  the  very  roads  we  built  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Iranians  to  give  to  Russia 
the  supplies  with  which  she  repulsed  the 
Oermans. 

Just  in  the  bend  of  the  gulf  lies  the  fas- 
cinating little  land  of  Kuwait— very  ancient. 
Under  It  Is  probably  the  greatest  known  oil 
deposit  In  the  world.  American  concerns 
own  one-half  of  the  conceaslon,  and  work 
had  begun  to  go  on  apace  when  we  were 
there. 

Part  way  down  the  gulf  lies  the  Island  of 
Bahrein  where  the  Bnllsh.  as  well  as  our- 
selves, have  vital  interests.  On  the  mainland 
18  Dhahran.  Here  the  seemingly  Inexhausti- 
ble concessions  are  ours,  and  the  friendship 
and  understanding  that  has  been  built  be- 
tween us  and  Hto  Very  Powerful  Majesty  King 
Ibn-Saud  are  making  possible  a  development 
of  the  country  that  should  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  the  people.  We  saw  the  first  rails  laid 
on  the  ties  of  the  raUroad  that  will  Join  to- 
gether the  principal  cities.  These  In  turn  are 
to  have  water,  sewage,  and  light.  The  engi- 
neers are  ours,  most  of  the  labor  Is  Arab,  and 
for  the  first  time  In  their  lives  they  receive 
a  living  wage.  For  the  first  time,  atoo.  com- 
pany schooto  make  it  possible  to  the  native  to 
learn  a  trade,  to  Improve  that  knowledge  and 
so  earn  a  progressively  better  position.  A 
hosplUl  to  being  built  and  schooto,  and  the 
palm  huts  have  been  replaced  by  little  houses 
of  cement  and  of  brick. 

Some  of  the  oil  from  Bahrein  and  Dhahran 
goea  to  China — to  India.  During  the  war 
otir  Navy  used  practically  all  of  the  output 
of  ARAMCO.  and  our  abii>8  still  coimt  upon 


fueling  there.  There  Is  always  a  tanker  at 
the  dock,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  more 
waiting  off  shore  the  day  we  flew  over  to  Ras 
Tantira — our  ever-growing  refinery  north  of 
Dhahran. 

What  If  Moscow  decided  to  move  south? 
Yes.  there  to  an  airfield  at  Dhahran  and  a 
small  American  mission  teaching  a  well- 
choeen  group  of  Saudi  Arabian  lads  how  to 
run  a  commercial  airfield.  But  could  you 
stop  a  Soviet  paratroop  army  with  a  camel 
corps  and  a  few  passenger  planes? 

Such  a  sltiuition  is  not  necessarily  immi- 
nent, but  It  was  our  business  to  look  at  all 
these  very  grave  poasibUlties. 

PXFC    LINXS 

Reaching  cmly  part  of  the  way  across  thto 
great  peninsula,  pipe  lines  move  slowly  to- 
ward Sldon  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Tou  should  fly  over  those  des- 
erts as  we  did.  Like  a  great  snake  the  pipe 
crawls  slowly  toward  its  destination,  often 
covered  over  by  the  sands.  Occasional  small 
landing  fields  with  a  few  flat  huts  make  re- 
pairs and  protection  possible.  But  even  the 
agreements  for  portions  of  the  rest  of  those 
lines  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  must  go.  Will  they 
be? 

In  Damascus  I  talked  with  the  President 
several  times,  as  well  as  with  the  Prime  Mln- 
toter  and  others  in  the  Government.  Each 
one  told  me  that  strong  forces  were  worklQg 
on  the  Parliament  for  refusal  to  ratify  the 
agreement  made  with  the  oil  companies 
many  months  ago.  And  we  need  that  pipe 
line,  friends. 

IMPACT    or    PARTmON 

Let  me  repeat  at  thto  point  that  our  job 
was  to  discover  and  to  report  on  the  explosive 
aspects  of  national  and  international  move- 
ments. Whether  there  be  Justice  or  injus- 
tice in  the  paxtitlonlng  of  Palestine  was  not 
our  business.  But  what  was  and  to  our  busi- 
ness is  to  give  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  America  as  calmly  objective  a  picture  as 
possible  of  the  results  of  the  Impact  of  the 
United  States'  dectolon  to  stand  for  parti- 
tion. 

We  arrived  In  Jertisalem  Just  at  the  time 
It  was  announced  that  the  United  States 
favored  the  majority  report  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  a  strange  Jerusalem. 
Barbed  wire  thrown  around  the  five  separated 
areas,  passes  required  everywhere,  sirens  that 
meant  "stop  where  you  are  until  the  all 
clear,"  soldiers  always  in  fours  and  armed. 
The  tension  was  an  experience  In  Itself. 

The  effect  of  oiu*  announcement  was  amaz- 
ing. Nobody  was  really  pleased,  not  even  the 
Jewtoh  Agency.  That  was  understandable 
because  they  have  said  so  often  that  they 
would  be  sattofied  with  nothing  less  than  a 
Palestine  according  to  the  Jews.  Knowing 
thto.  the  Arabs  insisted  that  they  could  not 
believe  there  was  any  sincerity  behind  the 
Ziontot  agreement  to  the  suggested  partition 
plan. 

We  found  our  Consul  General  and  hto  very 
able  staff  exceedingly  well  informed.  We 
used  their  knowledge  as  background  for  our 
discussions  and  conferences  with  British, 
Jews,  and  Arabs;  some  of  these  talks  were 
on  the  recor^,  others  not,  but  all  of  them 
were  with  people  in  positions  of  authority 
In  their  groups,  though  some  of  their  voices 
have  been  silenced  all  too  successfully. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  find  that 
Creech-Jones'  announcement  of  Britain's  de- 
ctolon to  withdraw  from  Palestine  was  met 
on  every  hand  with  complete  incredulity. 
The  High  Commissioner  Sir  Alan  Cunning- 
ham left  no  doubt  as  to  Its  finality  when 
I  talked  with  him,  and  when  later  he  went 
on  the  air.  The  immediate  reaction  was 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs, 
although  when  I  dtoctissed  it  later  with  the 
Jewish  Agency  I  found  a  curious  attitude 
that  was  most  difficult  to  rationalize.  Both 
groups  were  very  positive  that  they  could 
handle  any  violence  that  might  occur  should 


the  final  dectolcm   at  Lake  Success  be  for 
partition. 

Let  me  give  you  briefly — for  my  time  to 
short — the  reactions  and  opinions  given  us. 
and  I  assure  you  it  was>never  the  opinion  of 
toolated  indivlducds  or  even  of  two  of  three 
that  we  wrote  in  our  book. 

As  I  said — no  one  was  Jubilant  over  that 
first  announcement,  and  It  was  not  only 
among  the  Arabs  that  we  met  violent  op- 
position to  the  partition  plan.  Just  as  here 
and  in  many  other  countries,  ardent  Zionista 
protest  most  loudly.  The  Zlonlst-Revl- 
slontots  (they  expressed  themselves  In  New 
York  newspaper  advertisements  in  S?ptem- 
ber)  are  perhaps  the  most  vocal  opponents 
of  the  partition  plan  in  Palestine.  We  were 
told  by  the  authorities  tbat  they  represent 
from  17  to  20  percent  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. There  are  also  groups  of  orthodox  Jews 
who  told  tis  with  an  Indescribable  sadness  of 
their  grave  concern  lest  the  problems  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  state  at  this  particular 
time,  might  become  the  greatest  tragedy 
ever  faced  by  Jewry. 

And  there  are  still  others  within  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Arab  groups  who  have  a  deep 
certainty  that  Jews  and  Arabs  could  and 
ahould  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion. They  deeply  resent  the  pressures  from 
without  that  have  brought  discord  amongst 
them.  To  these  I  have  said  that  I  hoped 
they  would  let  nothing  discourage  them,  but 
that  they  would  continue  to  try  to  find  ways 
to  bring  about  an  ultimate  peace  In  order 
that  the  dark  clouda  that  presently  cover 
the  attainment  of  a  goal  long  in  the  hearts 
of  many  may  be  dissipated  by  tinselfish  desire 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  need  of  the 
world  for  peace. 

I  am  saying  nothing  today  of  the  dreams 
of  the  thousands  upon  t-hotuands  of  Jewa 
taught  in  their  synagogues  that  they  have 
been  singled  out  by  the  Lord  Jehovah  from 
all  mankind  and  given  a  particular  little 
country.  Nor  have  I  time  to  speak  of  the 
tortured  and  homeless  to  whom  the  Promised 
Land  to  their  only  hope,  whose  problem  haa 
not  been  simplified  by  having  been  made  a 
part  of  the  ZlonUt  plan.  But  the  amazing 
growth  of  Tel  Aviv  to  which  so  many  have 
gone  despite  the  terrible  congestion  and  their 
own  poverty,  which  to  probably  true  of  other 
cities  such  as  Haifa,  cannot  be  passed  over 
unmentloned.  Jerusalem,  too,  has  changed 
vmbellevably.  The  new  wholly  modern  city 
has  crawled  up  and  down  the  little  hllto  with 
incredible  elasticity.  The  fact  that  all  new 
structures  must  be  of  the  native  stone  gives 
it  an  appearance  of  permanency. 

I  could  talk  many  long  minutes  on  these 
developments:  but  that  was  not  my  assign- 
ment and  you  have  asked  for  a  report. 

So  today  I  am  giving  you  as  much  of  a 
pictiu-e  as  I  can  of  what  the  impact  of  the 
announcement  of  the  American  stand  for 
partition  was  right  at  the  moment  and 
something  of  the  implications  as  they  may 
play  a  part  in  the  security  and  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  through  us,  of 
the  western  world. 


POSSIBLE    EFFECT    UPON     ARAB-AMBHTAW 
COOPnUTION 

Let  us  look  at  our  position  quite  c<ddly. 
As  a  result  of  our  many  conferences  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  a  very  large  majority  of  those 
with  whom  we  talked  was  that  a  year  ago 
we  had  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  ot 
every  Arab  country.  A  year  ago  they  be- 
lieved what  they  had  learned  of  Justice  and 
democracy  in  the  American  colleges  of  tbe 
Near  East  into  which  they  flocked  at  the 
end  of  Ottoman  rule.  A  year  ago  tbey 
trtisted  us  to  uphold  those  doctrlnas 
all  comers. 

Now?    The  shock  of  what  to  to  them 
defection,  our  departure  from  aU  they 
Iteved    we    stood    for    has   confused 
They  are  bewildered  by  what  tbej 
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dts|oT*lt]F  not  only  to  tbMB  but  mors 

■till  to  cur  own  creed,  to  our  own 
Thsy  feel  ws  bare  betrayed   them 
osatarlaUy,  but  morally  and  sf>tr- 
Im  waU. 

they  undsrs»— d  our  gulltttUMy. 
nee  of  ths  Wf  of  lloecow.     Mis 
King  Ibn  aaod  tas  and  has  bad  no 
about  tHa  gaapMn  tn  the  Krem- 
the  danger  tbey  present  to  all 
that  man   ts  a  child   ct  Ood. 
ool  of  the  sute.     He  has  wauhed 
itftoos  of   Cnde  Joe  as   he   has 
locg   hands   out   toward   the 
pulling   them   back 
tlMy    got    alapped.    but    always 
out  again  tn  some  new  direction, 
f     Tbare  was  little  in  our  papers 
IS  posalbtllties  at  the  Russian  sUnd 
the   Arst   days   of   maneuvering    at 
Slicosaa — nothing  to  give  the  picture 
(  OQCtant  pushing  and  shoving  behind 
but  definitely  felt,  to  bring  out  a 
by   the   United   SUtas   delegate. 
It  was  numaged  that  Soviet  agree- 
ith   America   was    IntPrpretrU    as    a 
step  toward  better  understanding, 
a  word  said  of  what  was  accam- 
in    the    sinister    determination    ot 
to  control  the  world?     Let  us  con- 
partition  plan  ftom   that   angle 
dl^paHlawlaly    for    a    moment. 
ire  two  ways — and  two  ways  only — 
It  into  effect.     ( 1 )  By  tba  agreement 
groups  upon  which  it  ts  really  pr^l- 
(3)   By  force.     It  ts  clearly  apparent 
first  method  Is  out — and  no  thlnk- 
can  fail  to  see  the  implications 
pofvlble  ramifications  of  the  second.    It 
DO  mo.e  than  sogBaat  w  lat  it  would 
khuuld    the   whole   linalsiii   world   of 
000.000  }oin  in  protest.     Is  it  not 
t  that  we  consider  whether  it  has 
fsr  more  than  a  question  of  Just 
one  has  little  alternative 
Is  to  face  the  explosive  aspecta  from 
of  world  peace  and  the  battle 
nn  between  the  cold,  merciless  Krem- 
a  God-fearing  world. 


not  baiome 
^Iratltie — indeed 
If 

the 

that  is 
Un  ant 


aiiaSXAM   STSATXCV    ST   LAKB   Sill  I— 

Let  t  B  look  at  the  Russian  strategy  at  Lake 
8uccs«  ba^nnlng  with  the  opening  gun— 
the    wfiwiBSmste   skill    of    Oronyko's    first 


had    hcped    that    these    two    people 

Ind  a  way  to  reconcile  their  difllc\:l- 

•     •     we  have  come  most  reiuc- 

to   the   condtiaion     •     •     •     Russia 

unalterably" — and  here  is  the  heart 

natter — "for  the  right  of  sll  peoples 

f-determlnatlon     •     •     •     for       the 

an  unhappy  minority  to  withdraw 

aaaoelatlon  with  a  majority,  the  rtght 

unmolested  in  bis  own  country,  etc. 


th!s  not  make  It  Unmedlately  evident 

Moscow  has   used   the  Palestine   Issue 

as  a  tool   to  asUbUsb  within   the 

Katlons  the  precedent  of  the  right 

mfnorlty  to  separate  from  the  majority 

up  a  separate  stats?    Tou  will  see 

its  action  in  this  one  instance  the 

ined    whafear   Moaeow    haa 

to  do  to  laatlgate  turmoU  ani 

U   avary   country    wbera    there    are 


the  Aaarbaljan  matter,  for  example, 
mora  closely  at  Kurdistan,  and  foot- 
Ifount  Ararat,  the  most  strateffle  land 
Btam  Asia.  Once  estal>llshed  as 
tta  aountry  and  it  Is  Just  an  easy 
walk   to  Kirkuta   and   the   plains 


^fotm. 


lovlet  Armenia— bow  logical  to  bring 
loan  tflaa  back  to  the  fold — 
tha  dl^Mnad  Armenians  as  tkey 
and  bring  tham  back  to  Kara  and 
Why  surely  if  aftsar  an  interval  of 
ona  group  la  reinstated  in  an  area 
•fOM*  wHf .  tlifm  another  group 
toattOyaanagotfKiuld  be  given  the 
rkhts. 


It  la  ttili  MtabUshment  of  precedent 
Moaeow  has  at  the  moment  6ucc« 
pulled  off  that  holds  within  it  more 
for  destruction  than  the  atom  Iwmb. 

Of  course  courageous  little  Greece,  in 
of  all  the  pressures  to  which  she  was 
Jected.  held  firmly  to  her  early  determli 
to  permit  no  such  precedent  to  t>e  esti 
ed.  tor  Is  not  Macedonia  upon  the  very  l 

FOeSCBLS    XmCT    UPCM    KAS&HAU.    PLAN 

By  sui)porting  the  partition  plan  Mc 
accomplishes  another  purpose  deftnitely 
ncunced  In  Btirope;  the  defeat  of  the 
called  Marshall  plan.     How? 

A  larg;  part  of  the  rehabilitation  pi 
Kurepe  Is  predicated  upon  the  supply! 
some  15.000.000  tons  of  oil  annually  fr 
Neir  East.     At  the  moment   the 
about  half  that  amount — but  the 
plated  p'.pe  lines  and  new  developments  c( 
reartlly  double  the  amount.    If  this 
brought  about — if  In  addition  the  7.S 
tons  sre  cut  ofi,  where  is  the  oil  to 
from? 

Our  own  oil  supplies  are  about  230 .( 
tons  a  year,  snd  we  know  that  we  must 
serve  rather  than  to  expand  if  we  arr 
security  at  home.     So  it  Is  of  the  uti"  nt 
portance  that  the  pipe  lines  t)e  laid    .id 
the  output  t>e  available  to  Europe. 

Could  tankers  bring  the  oil  around  tha  1 
way?    It  has  been  roughly  estimated 
300  tankers  would  lie  required  to  give  the  ; 
8.000-ton  ships  a  day  that  would  be 
ed  —the  mlnlmiun  time  (or  the  ttim- 
belng  about  2  months.     To  build  ths 
top  priorities  with  no  time  out  for 
would  take  at  least  a  year — and  very  roi 
wotild  coat  from  tlSO.OOO.OOO  to  taOQ.OOO.t 
a  small  siun  perhaps  as  It  relstes  to  the 
sible  16  bllUoiu  suggested  (or  a  5-year  re 
billtauon  program— tout 

Under  such  conditions  the  pipe  lines 
large  in  the  Marshall  plan.    And  Russia 
maneuvered  the  United  Nations  into  a 
tion  where — if  no  further  consideratl 
given — the  precedent  of  minority  wit 
als  has  "oetn  established  and  tmderwr 
The  immediate  result  is  clearly  evident. 
Near  Bast  Is  thrastening  to  explode  oi 
plan  wtkoae  possible  implementatiuu  haa  J 
explosive  elements  which  might  easily 
not  Just   the  Near   last  but  all  the 
And  who  tienefits?    Moscow  and  the  gc 
Communist  Ideology. 

Whose  will  be  the  hand  that  made  all  i 
possible?     Where  does  that  put  us.  1( 
In  this  great  battle  that  is  on  lietween 
who  believe  in  Ood  and  those  who  defy  ! 
Rememt>er  that  the  Arab  also  is  a 
lieliever.     Has  it  not  become  a  quest 
the  future  of  our  world?     Will  the 
the  Kremlin  be  able  to  continue  to  plaf  1 
cards  as  successfully  as  they  have  on~ 
aastem    coast    of    the    Mediterranean 
Shall  we  continue  In  our  bllndasaa  and 
on   giving    them    one   stratagle   spot 
another  even  as  we   have  now  ht     ed 
establishment  of  the  one  precedent 
needs  to  do  legitimately   what  ahe 
far  accompUaliad  without  aanctkm? 

BVOSHODHUTT  Foa  Tm  ruiuis 
That  Is  an  unpleasant  picture,  Isnl 
rm  wondering  if  we  have  the  couracrc  to  I 
at  it  from  every  possible  angle,  (.\c.ng 
worst  that  could  happen,  and  then  saj 
ourselves:  Even  now  this  need  not  be. 
now   those  responsible   may  use  a   gr< 
wisdom  than  the  leaders  have  shown. 
very  fact  that  neither  Arab  nor  Jew  Is  re 
really,  to   use  force  means  that  time 
bring  cooler  Jtidgments  to  bear  among  tl 
seemingly  the  most  Involved.    Once  ths 
Ish  have  withdrawn  and  thsae  two  cont 
era  are  faced  up  with  the  full  rcsponstt 
for  their  own  future.  Isnt  it  still 
that  thase  of  both  groups  who  have 
felt  a  peaceful  way  could  tie  found  tf 
the  leaders  could  be  forced  to  kbdlcate 
tbalr   pciutions  of   fanatic    immovi 
might  have  the  courage  and  the  strei 
win  through  to  peace. 
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and  that  we  may  use 
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In  the  spiritual  reall- 
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>ns  with  a  deeper  re- 
fety  snd  security  of  this 
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food.  It  Is  a  nonprofit  organization.  No 
one  connected  with  the  foundation  Is  finan- 
cially interested  in  mtiltiporpose  food.  The 
foundation  merely  utilizes  multipurpose  food 
In  its  program  as  the  first  scientifically  pro- 
duced food  to  provide  maximum  nutrition  at 
minimum  cost. 

During  the  past  year  the  foundation  has 
demonstrated  that  its  objectives  are  prac- 
tical and  can  be  quickly  achieved  to  the  de- 
gree that  public  Interest  can  be  aroused. 

It  has  accumulated  evidence  that  adequate 
food  (or  starving  people  can  be  supplied  in 
practically  unlimited  quantity,  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period,  without  depriving  well- 
fed  Americans  of  any  item  of  their  accus- 
tomed food.  It  has  also  demonstrated  that 
Its  program  Is  one  that  arouses  public 
enthusiasm. 

The  present  world  food  emergency  imposes 
on  all  citizens  the  obligation  to  offer  to 
national  leaders  whatever  information  and 
experience  they  may  possess  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  a  world  problem 
that  affects  us  all.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation,  I  submit 
the  following  memorandum: 

Any  program  for  the  fulfillment  of  Ameri- 
ca's obligation  to  a  hungry  world  is  enmeshed 
with  serious  problems  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  importance,  as  well  as  humani- 
tarian considerations — 

1.  To  the  hungry  millions  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  starvation,  economic  prostration,  and 
civil  disturbance; 

2.  To  well-fed  nations  of  the  world  such  as 
ours,  whose  normal  resources  are  great, 
though  Inadequate  for  the  task  of  feeding 
the  world  without  risks  of  incurring  eco- 
nomic disruptions  or  catastrophe. 

The  Ideal  policy  must  l>e  one,  therefore, 
that  will  preserve  our  willingness  and  our 
ability  to  help  over  such  period  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  enable  those  now  dependent 
to  become  independent  and  self-sustaining. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  several  possible 
approaches  for  both  Immediate  and  long- 
term  aid  in  the  foreign  food  crisis. 

a.     CONSZaVATION     AND     INCREASED     PSODUCTION 

or  TaADinoNAL  rooos 

One  immediate  approach  Is  to  conserve  our 
normal  food  resources  by  all  the  devices  be- 
ing employed  by  the  recently  created  Citi- 
zens' Food  Committee.  The  corollary  to  this 
approach  is  to  stimulate  maximum  world 
production  of  traditional  foods  and  of  com- 
modities and  services  which  can  be  exchanged 
for  food. 

We  must  be  alert,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
if  we  save  too  little,  produce  too  little,  and 
export  too  much,  the  result  can  be  distortion 
of  otir  own  food  economy,  disastrous  infla- 
tion, and  consequent  national  preoccupation 
with  our  own  Internal  dUBcultles,  which  will 
preclude  effective  attention  to  and  solution 
of  the  world  food  problem. 

Moreover,  even  within  the  margin  of  our 
own  security,  we  may  soon  become  discour- 
aged if,  with  all  our  sacrifice,  we  do  not 
achieve  rapid  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion abroad.  We  can  take  grains  and  other 
foods  from  the  domestic  market  in  such 
quantities  as  to  raise  prices  at  home,  and 
despite  this  sacrifice,  still  faU  to  bring  to 
undernourished  people  those  nutritive  es- 
sentials necessary  to  rebuild  their  wasted 
bodies  and  restore  their  incentive,  hope,  and 
ambition,  which  are  all  so  necessary  if  these 
people  are  to  become  self-sustaining,  and 
able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  tmdertake  the 
tasks  of  reconstruction. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  only  that  of 
filling  empty  stomachs.  It  is  also  the  prob- 
lem of  rebuilding  wasted  bodies.  It  is  the 
problem  of  synchronizing  relief  feeding  with 
the  requirements  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction. 

B.  PRODUcnoH  or  new  rooDS 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
present  another  scientific  approach,  whicli. 


If  properly  supported  and  extended,  can,  we 
believe,  be  of  revolutionary  significance,  and 
revolutionary  for  the  world's  good. 

There  are  many  new  foods  on  the  scien- 
tific horizon  which  can  add  to  the  world's 
present  food  supply  new,  cheap,  and  notir- 
ishing  foods  developed  from  many  sources 
not  ciu-rently  utilized  for  human  food.  Mul- 
tipurpose food  is  the  first  of  these  pioneer 
foods  to  be  actually  produced,  tested,  and 
exported  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world. 

About  4,000,000  meals  of  MPF  have  gone 
overseas  into  21  countries  through  32  na- 
tional relief  agencies  since  the  formation  of 
the  Foundation.  Multipurpose  food  utilizes 
the  soybean,  a  vegetable  protein  carrier  of 
high  potency.  It  Is  palatable,  nutritious,  and 
acceptable.  Two  ounces  (dry  weight)  of  this 
food,  cooked  for  10  minutes  with  four  parts  of 
water,  make  an  8-ounce  meal  which  is  sus- 
taining, filling,  satisfying,  appetizing,  and  has 
the  approximate  nutritive  value  of  a  meal  of 
beef,  potatoes,  peas,  and  milk.  It  violates  no 
dietary  precept.  Its  current  cost  of  3  cents  a 
meal  could  be  further  reduced  with  planned, 
quantity  production. 

Multipurpose  food  is  a  byproduct.  It 
utilizes  the  residue  of  soybean  left  sifter  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  for  Industrial  purposes. 
Its  present  use  is  for  plastic  manufacture, 
stock  feeding,  fertilizer,  etc.  It  is  available  in 
great  quantities  for  human  consumption 
through  a  new  process  which  makes  it  palat- 
able. As  a  protein  food,  it  provides  in  cheap 
form  those  nutritive  essentials  commonly 
consumed  In  scarce  and  expensive  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs.  Fortified  with  essential  minerals 
and  vitamins  in  cheap,  abundant,  synthetic 
form,  it  supplies  precisely  those  nutritive  es- 
sentials usually  lacking  in  the  diets  of  the 
world's  hungry  people. 

No  other  single  food,  regardless  of  cost, 
contains  all  these  essentials.  It  is  the  lack 
of  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals,  that  prevents 
many  relief  diets,  based  on  cereals  and  vege- 
tables, from  rehabilitating  himgry  people  to 
the  point  where  they  are  self-sustaining  and 
have  a  sense  of  well-being  and  incentive  to  do 
a  good  day's  work. 

Multipurpose  food,  therefore,  can  be  used 
to  supplement  and  extend  available  grains 
and  other  foods  made  available  through  our 
export  and  conservation  program.  It  makes 
it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum nutritional  efficiency  from  such  foods 
as  he  is  already  able  to  obtain.  MPF  Is  ver- 
satile, fits  into  any  food  program,  and  ac- 
quires the  taste  of  foods  with  which  it  is 
blended.  It  can  be  shipped  In  one-tenth  the 
space  of  other  foods,  and  keeps  indefinitely. 

The  use  of  this  food,  and  such  similar 
foods  as  may  be  developed,  permits  Ameri- 
cans to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  malnutri- 
tion and  starvation  abroad,  in  accordance 
with  our  acknowledged  obligation  and  intel- 
ligent self-interest,  without  disaster  to  our 
domestic  food  economy, 

A    THRIZ-POINT   PROGRAM 

A  three-point  program  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  and  prevent  recuirent  food  short- 
ages Is  suggested  herewith: 

1.  Emergency  famine  relief!  This  would 
involve  the  solicitation  of  funds  from  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  contribution  of  Govern- 
ment aid.  This  program  would  operate 
through  a  committee  of  food  experts,  food 
scientists,  and  expediters.  This  committee 
would  develop,  and  utilize,  foods  not  hereto- 
fore utilized,  such  as  the  soy  products. 

The  American  soy  crop,  with  planning, 
could  provide  up  to  180,000,000  meals  dally. 
While  production  in  significant  volume  could 
be  stimulated  immediately  to  aid  In  meeting 
the  problem  of  the  coming  winter,  the  full 
effect  of  the  program  would  be  felt  after  the 
current  crop  year,  when  agricultural  plan- 
ning for  extended  soy  planting  could  attain 
a  yield  which  would  provide  for  foreign  aid  as 
well  as  necessary  domestic  allocations  for  ac- 
customed needs. 


Use  of  the  soy  crop  In  such  Increased 
amounts  for  food  purposes  would  greatly  ex- 
pand American  production  of  vegetable  oils 
since,  in  extracting  the  protein  grit  from  tha 
soy,  much  of  the  oil  is  drained  off.  Abun- 
dance of  this  oil  would  be  reflected  in  les- 
sened pressures  on  the  prices  \}f  articles  for 
domestic  consumption,  such  as  margarine, 
soap,  etc.,  which  utilize  vegetable  oils.  It 
would  also  provide  additional  oil  for  export. 
Aside  from  its  nutritive  values,  the  extent 
to  which  multlpvirpose  foods  supplants  the 
export  of  other  foods,  such  as  wheat,  will  be 
reflected  in  reduced  pressure  on  the  prices 
of  these  domestic  foods. 

Multipurpose  food,  therefore,  presents  the 
opportunity  to  attack  high  food  prices  at 
home  by  producing  a  food  more  suitable  for 
relief  abroad.  Our  relief  program  can  be- 
come a  counterlnflationary  weapon. 

Multipurpose  food  possesses  another  dls« 
tinct  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  na« 
tional  policy.  It  is  identifiable  as  American 
aid  wherever  it  is  used.  Every  package  is 
already  so  marked.  It  is  distinct  from  any 
other  food.  This  is  an  advantage  not  pos- 
sessed by  grains  and  other  bulk  foods. 

Multipurpose  food  Is  an  incentive  food  In 
a  double  sense.  While  it  supplies  those  nu« 
tritive  essentials  which  build  a  sense  of  well* 
being  in  the  human  body,  it  is  still  an  emer» 
gency  food.  WhUe  giving  men  the  ability  to 
do  a  day's  work,  it  will  stimulate  the  desire 
to  make  the  traditional,  appetizing  combina- 
tions more  plentiful  by  making  the  day's 
work  count  in  renewed  production  of  those 
foods.  Multipurpose  food  is  not  a  delvixe 
food.  It  will,  however,  sustain  people  who 
desire  to  work  to  restore  their  normal  food 
economy  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  en- 
able farmers,  miners,  factory  workers,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  office  workers  to  get  ahead 
with  their  tasks  without  undue  exhaustion 
•  •  •  but  It  will  In  no  way  minimize  their 
desire  to  obtain  more  diversified  food  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Multipurpose  food  for  emergency  relief 
feeding  can  be  dramatized  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stimulate  fund  raising  from  every  citizen. 
Every  family  can  afford  to  invite  an  unseen, 
hungry  guest  to  dinner  at  a  cost  of  3  cents. 
This,  tied  in  with  the  conservation  drive, 
would  balance  the  negative  appeal  to  eat 
less  with  a  positive  appeal  to  give  the  prica 
of  a  postage  stamp  regularly  at  each  meal  to 
feed  someone  who  Is  hungry.  The  voliune 
of  contributions  received  by  the  foundation 
to  date  demonstrates  the  power  of  this  ap- 
peal. 

2.  Governmental  food  purchsises  and  pro- 
duction planning :  The  emergency  relief  feed- 
ing program  disciissed  above  should  of  course, 
be  synchronized  and  coordinated  with  the 
Immediate  and  long-range  food  production 
plans  already  developed  by  governments  and 
intergovernmental  agencies,  such  as  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United 

•  Nations.*  Such  plans  look  to  the  removal  of 
trade  barriers  and  the  interchange  of  foods 
to  balance  the  economies  of  varloiis  shortage 
areas  and  increase  their  production  through 
International  cooperation. 

3.  Agricultural-  and  economic-aid  plan: 
Emergency  feeding  aid  and  governmental  as- 
sistance In  food  purchases  as  suggested,  could 
be  extended  to  countries  which  enter  into 
agreements  to  adopt  approved  procedures  for 
brmglng  themselves  to  a  plan  of  agricultural 
and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Such  a  program  of  cooperation  would  In- 
corporate the  best  available  technological 
and  scientific  advice  for  production  in  field 
and  factory. 

For  example :  Many  countries  could,  within 
two  crop  periods,  become  self-sufficient  In 
food  production  for  the  emergency  needs  of 
their  areas.  Soy,  or  its  nutritive  equivalent, 
could  be  grown  and  processed  to  produce 
sufficient  food  to  provide  for  basic  nutritive 
neiKls.  This  would  involve  technical  in- 
struction to  these  areas  as  to  the  production. 
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jrdKday.  December  15.  1947 

Mr.  PC  UI^3N.  Mr.  Spnktr.  U)<;  Dls- 
telct  ol  <  !otumbib  League  of  Repu  oilcan 
]  MM  devlaMl  b  faod-dhrlng  plan 
vMch  In] my  opinion  hai  much  to  com- 
for  wMteq^rettd  adoption 
the  United  States  as  an  ef- 
iKttve  ijay  of  supplemenUns  the  Oov- 
ent'i  fore(«n-akl  program.  The 
plan  Wbs  derteed  by  a  food-conservation 
tiiiiiiinH>4i  vmin  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Plft  md  mother  of  two  In- 
fant children.  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Jame.5.  As 
woulp  expect,  the  plan  is  simple  and 
It  is  what  one  would  expect 
mothers  of  America, 
the  plan  to  whKh  I  refer  it  is 
that  the  boss  of  the  American 
so  to  9mJe.  ittika  a  pledge  to 
restrict  t  le  «m  of  fatt  and  grains  in  her 
oi«n  household  and  to  consenre  food  by 
or  m  3re  of  the  foUowtng  very  simple 


whole  course  from 
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suggeste< 

kitchen 


IMthods 
First.    BxGhfrite 


C«t  out  one  fogatbhie  or  meat 
Mnrtng  fiom  the  main  cotirse  of  the  day's 
heaTiest  meal. 

Third.  Establish  one  "fast**  day  a  week 
bad  «ric  t  ealthy  and  ablebodled  members 
Of  tbe  fbi  xUy  either  to  forego  one  or  more 
■Mbls  CI  Urely  or  to  eat  only  a  fast" 
iJnt  euofaregulbront. 
PDUrth  Take  an  ommb  foreign  friend 
to  the  grocery  store  and  put  into 
tarn"  bank  an  amount  espial  to  the 
food  you  wvnM  hnve  booght 
If  toe  hbdjstayed  for  dinner. 

irarth.  peduct  a  reasonable  amount  of 
cash  froi^  the  weekly  food  budget  and 
put  it  mto  Hie  "share"  bank. 
The  4bd  iharing  pibn  which  Mrs. 
Iwr  committee  have  derlsed 
is  nothing  more  than  ago  old  duuity  and 
neighbor  Iness  In  lis  ilBplMt  form.     I 


hope  that  by  placing  It  in  the  Ricots 
win  come  to  the  attention  of  women*!' 
organizations  ttiroughout  the  country.] 
The  mothers  and  housewives  of  Americ 
may  find  in  this  plan  the  suggestion 
which  thf  y  can  help  the  Nation  to 
Its   plenty   with  those   of  our   forel 
friends  who  are  in  need. 


Taft-Hartley  Act  ami  How  It  Works 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MIMWaSOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIW 

Monday,  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.   AUGUST   R   ANDRESEN. 
Speaker,  since  much  has  been  said  al 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  the  press 
oyer  the  radio,  the  time  has  come  for 
rank  and  file  of  workers,  as  well  as 
pioyers  to  learn  how  the  law  works 
In  actual  practice. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson  of  the  E.  P.  Joi 
Co..  of  Was4>ca.  Minn.,  one  of  the  leadi 
manufacturers  of  the  Northwest,  writ 

Tbe  Taft-aartley   Uw   could   well   be 
■ertbad  as  an  act  to  protect  the  rights 
Ubor.     It     could     be     enthusiastically     f 
clelflMd.  IP  Ita  pfopencnU  were  as  vocal 
lU  enentea.  aa  a  gnarantee  ol  the  fr""' 
of  Individual 


I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  1\^ 
Johnson  and  his  bbsocibtni  In  the  E. 
Johnson  Co.    I  also  know  many  of 
employees  of  this  comp«my.   They  are 
flb«  Amnlcans.    They  work  together 
secure  auudmnm  production  of  the  hli 
est  quality  of  precision-made  radio  equl| 
ment  and  other  products.    This  cc 
pany.  both  management  and  workers 
an  iiiili<bmMni  Job  during  the  war. 
know  ttmt  every  Member  of  the  Hot 
will  benefit  from  reading  Mr.  Johnson^ 
analysis  of  the  Taft-Hbittay  Act 
how  this  law  works  out  in  fall  company. 

wiuT's  m  TAi-r-HaaruT  anx  rutif  causb 
ALASM  AatoMO  oioonaT — soavsr  aaows 

iTNioN   III!  II I ■wa  ravoo  foviaiOMa  or 
acT — LAW  isracTiB  to  maks  iro  mm 

LOCALLY 

Just  why  la  aU  thU  ftns  about  the 
Labor-Management  Relations   Act   of    11 
commonly  called  tbe  Taft-HarUey  law? 
there  seme  cihuDlty  banging  over  the 
of   all   workers,  especially   UDlon   memtMii 
What   Is  goliig  to  happen   to  Johnson 
ployces  In  particular,  and  to  their  relet 
with  the  conpaay? 

Well,  from  where  I  sit.  there  appear* 
reeacm  to  expect  any  change  whatever, 
any  matteti  aCeetlng  paopia  In  tbto 
Now.  aa  atwaya.  good  wletlona  m 
not  by  law  but  by  the  good  Intontlons  at 
sttteere  etforts  of  all  participants. 

The   eondl'Jons   leading   to   trouble   el5e« 
where,  necessitating  legislation  to  protect 
rlghu    of    the    public    and    the    Indli 
worker  as  wel  I  as  eqmaibbng  tbe  responslt 
ties  and  rights  of  managvoMnt  and  unl< 
}UBt  have  not  existed  here.     IXirlng  all    r  t| 
period  of  our  A.  F.  of  L.  union  cor.T.u 
neither  managabient  nor  imlon  has  had 
assert  lu  legal  rights  In  conflict  with 
other.     Dtffei-ences.  of  course,  have 
but  have  been  settled  paaeeably  by  the  pr 
eas  of  true  ccllectlve  bargaining. 

Credit  fnr  that  condition  should  be  shi 
Jointly  by  all  of  us.  but  particularly  by 


epresentatlves  who 
:  to  get  along.    They 
ernle  Hesa  and  Lcs 
on.  Btnlnaas  Agents 
j,  and  Shop  Steward 
ompany  has  no  In- 
law as  an  excuse 
I  have  much  con- 
lembers  and  repre« 
fte  motives.     If  this 
no  one  need  expect 
it  enactment  of  the 

for  all  the  de- 
ley  Act  and  lU  sup- 
from  labor  officials? 
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TTie  above  and  rtUl  other  similar  provisions 
have  only  one  reason,  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual rights,  even  though  they  may  re- 
strict practices  formerly  employed  by  some 
(by  no  means  all)  unions.  They  are  defi- 
nitely gains  for  the  whole  of  lalx)r.  although 
definitely  a  curb  on  certain  excesses  that  had 
become  so  common  in  many  places.  So  far 
as  I  know  these  things  have  not  been  issues 
here,  consequently  we  may  never  be  aware 
of  the  change  in  the  law. 

The  rights  of  the  general  public  have  been 
recognized.  Strikes  In  large  public-service 
types  of  industries  cannot  now  be  hastily 
called  to  the  immense  detriment  of  all 
people.  They  are  not  prohibited,  but  steps 
must  be  taken  to  give  every  possible  chance 
of  settlement  without  strikes.  Mediation 
procedure  is  strengthened  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  strikes.  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees may  not  strike.  We've  all  t>een  af- 
fected by  labor  difficulties  in  the  past,  in 
which  we  had  no  direct  part  whatever,  and 
the  above  and  other  provisions  are  designed 
to  reduce  loss  and  even  suffering  on  the  part 
of  tbe  public.  If  it  does,  we  all  benefit 
equally. 

Employers  do  get  some  concessions.  They 
have  greater  freedom  of  expression  in  labor 
matters,  no  longer  being  subject  to  prose- 
cution so  long  as  they  avoid  threats  or  prom- 
isee of  favors.  They  can  now  petition  for  an 
election  to  determine  the  proper  bargaining 
agent  for  employees.  They  can  now  sue 
imions  for  breaking  contracts  Just  as  unions 
could  previously  sue  them  (but  the  individ- 
ual union  member  still  is  not  Jeopardized). 
Thst  loolcs  fair  enough,  and  nothing  in  those 
provisions  should  be  any  cause  for  concern. 

Union  officials  in  certain  capacities  must 
sign  affidavits  certifying  they  are  not  Com- 
munists. International  unions  do  not  have 
a  preferred  status  over  independents. 
Unions  can  now  be  found  guilty  of  unfair 
labor  practices.  They  are  prohibited,  as  are 
corporations,  from  engaging  in  certain  po- 
litical activities.  Certainly  these  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  excessive  restrictions. 

That,  as  I  see  It,  is  the  essence  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  It  has  been  treated  this  fully 
not  because  we  may  be  directly  involved,  but 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  great  national  im- 
portance which  so  far  has  been  Inadequately 
presented  Instead  of  loud  dentinciation, 
and  personal  vilification  of  its  sponsors, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  methods  of  at- 
tack, it  should  have  calm  Judgment  and  full 
appraisal.  That  should  Indicate  to  fair- 
minded  people  that  it  is  a  fair  act  and  de- 
•erree  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

E.  F.  JOHWSON. 


Postaf  e  Rates  on  Gift  Packaf  es  to 
Foreifb  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  IS,  1947 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  postage 
rates  to  a  token  payment  for  gift  pack- 
ages of  food,  clothing,  and  medicines  to 
various  foreign  countries.  This  bill  re- 
sembles the  measure  Introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  several  of  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished Members— Mr.  Larger.  Mr. 
Tim,  Mr.  BuTLn,  Mr.  ORUif.  Mr. 
McMaron.  and  Mr.  O'Comor — and  is 
similar  in  principle  to  several  House 
measures  which  have  been  sponsored 
by    my    distinguished    colleagues— Mr. 


Potts.  Mr.  TouircBLOOD,  Mr.  August 
H.  Anoresen  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
Qleason.  During  the*  House  debate  last 
week,  the  able  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, and  my  very  good  friend  [Mr. 
Saoowski],  sponsored  this  proposal  in 
the  form. of  an  amendment  to  the  Euro- 
pean emergency  relief  bill,  and  pre- 
sented In  a  most  logical  manner  the 
reasons  for  its  adoption. 

My  bill  is  a  simple  one,  and  embraces 
the  following  two  major  provisions : 

One.  the  bUl  provides  that  postage 
rates  on  gift  packages  containing  food, 
clothing,  and  medicines  mailed  by  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  shall  be  reduced 
by  at  least  75  percent,  or  allowed  to  go 
postage  free  at  the  discretion  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department, 
when  addressed  to  individuals  or  accred- 
ited relief  organizations  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  (including  Eire,  Great  Britain, 
and  Iceland,  and  China  and  Korea. 

And  two.  the  United  States  Post  OflBce 
Department  is  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of 
postage  revenue  resulting  from  the  re- 
duction, and  for  the  cost  of  handling  said 
reUef  packages,  from  relief  funds  already 
aM}ropriated  by  Congress  for  foreign 
countries. 

The  justifications  for  this  measure  are 
obvious.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
common  people  of  America,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity  and  humanitarian- 
ism,  have  been  giving  generously  to  the 
needy  everywhere.  Churches  and  reli- 
gious organizations — Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish — and  other  private  re- 
lief organizations  have  been  raising 
money  and  collecting  food  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  suffering  people  of  the  world. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1947,  over 
317,000,000  pounds  of  relief  supplies  have 
been  sent  by  individuals  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  Europe  alone.  An  addi- 
tional 137,000,000  pounds  of  such  supplies 
have  been  mailed  since  last  July,  which 
makes  a  total  of  454,000,000  pounds  of 
private  relief  for  the  last  17  months. 
These  relief  packages,  valued  at  an 
amount  of  at  least  $50,000,000,  have  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  one  single  cent,  but  rep- 
resent the  voluntary  contrlbutloitt  of  In- 
dividual citizens. 

linfortunately,  the  flow  of  private  relief 
to  Europe  and  Asia  has  been  restricted 
by  the  heavy  postal  rates  on  relief  pack- 
ages. It  costs  14  cents  per  pound  to  send 
these  packages,  which  means  that  post- 
age is  often  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
contents.  Total  postage  payments  on 
private  relief  shipments  to  Europe  for  the 
1947  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $44,447,- 
2^.38,  and  nearly  $20,000,000  have  been 
IMdd  out  for  the  same  purpose  since 
July  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  generous  American 
people  have  contributed  voluntarily  well 
over  $115  millions  in  relief  packages  and 
postal  charges  to  the  hungry  people  of 
Europe.  This  Is  genuine  Christian  char- 
ity, motivated  by  real  friendship,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  encouraged.  The  reduc- 
tion of  postal  rates,  or  permission  to  send 
these  packages  postage  free,  would  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  sending  of  pri- 
vate relief  to  Europe.  The  Post  OflBce 
Department  estimates  that  the  effect  of 
this  bill  would  double  the  volume  of  pri- 
vate relief  shipments.  In  other  words, 
this  measure  would  provide  over  $100 


millions  of  private  relief  per  year  to  sup- 
plement the  Government  relief  pro- 
gram which  we  have  considered. 

In  my  opinion,  private  relief  of  this 
kind  creates  more  good  will  for  America 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  than  any 
Government  relief  program  that  we  may 
enact.  The  recipients  know  that  there 
are  no  political  strings  attached  to  th^se 
packages,  nor  political  considerations  in- 
volved, but  that  they  represent  contribu- 
tions by  common  people  who  have  a  real 
concept  of  relief. 

Motivated  by  the  behef  that  this  bill 
will  help  feed  and  clothe  thousands  of 
destitute  people,  and  will  help  create  In- 
ternational good  will,  I  submit  this  meas- 
ure for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


Radio  Address  to  My  Centtitaents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  December  13, 
1947: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  as  the  season  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  approaches, 
I  want  to  propose  something  for  the  benefit 
of  a  forgotten  group  which,  although  rela- 
tively smaU,  Is  nevertheless  a  large  number 
when  considered  in  round  figures. 

I  speak  to  those  men  who,  during  the  re« 
cent  war,  were  punished  for  minor  infrac- 
tions against  military  discipline  and  who  lost 
the  opportunity  thereby  for  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

Most  of  the  mUlions  of  our  boys  who  came 
out  of  that  struggle  terminated  their  services 
without  blemish  or  taint.  Tet,  there  are 
many  against  whom  stUl  rest  charges  of  de- 
sertion, going  over  the  hill,  eluding  the  guard 
and  a  dozen  other  lesser  breaches  of  Army 
deportment. 

Because  of  this  misbehavior,  most  men  did 
not  receive  an  honorable  discharge.  Tet  they 
put  in  several  years,  in  practically  every  case, 
of  military  service,  much  of  it  overseas. 

I  am  not  referring  to  extreme  examples 
where  major  crimes  against  society  more  than 
Justified  the  heavy  punishments  meted  out 
by  Army  authorities.  I  would  not  defend 
men  in  this  category  because  it  is  obvious 
they  deserved  what  they  got. 

But  so  many  boys  appealed  to  me  to  save 
them  from  tbe  threats  of  court-martial  and 
dire  consequences  because  they  had  Jumped 
camp  to  reach  a  dying  mother's  bedside  or 
to  visit  some  other  relative  seriously  ill. 

So  many  young  men  appealed  for  my  as- 
sistance In  helping  them  wipe  off  an  ugly 
mark  from  their  records  by  trying  to  obtain 
an  honorable  discharge  when  it  had  been 
denied  them. 

It  is  all  tbe  more  unforttmate  when  you 
consider  most  of  these  offenders  were  mere 
boys.  However,  now  they  are  men  and  must 
face  the  grim  world  with  two  strikes  against 
them  whenever  they  apply  for  Jobs,  either 
of  a  public  nature  or  in  private  business. 

It  Is  a  pretty  desperate  employer  who  wlS 
^Ire  a  man  who  cannot  produce  an  honor* 
able  release  from  the  fighting  forces.  The 
door  is  barred  In  nearly  every  instance  to 
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galiMd  ttaa  Mdlmc*  of 

it  and  1 1  marl  Maa  to  pardon  b«r 

to  be  tbot  (or  gotag  to  sleep 

<  nty. 

bad  been  raleed  on  a  (arm,  ac- 

going  to  bed  early  and  working 

Natural  sleep  orertook  him 

«  sentry  but  the  military  trl- 

him  to  execution 

I  emambarad  hla  own  youth  i 
yMra.    Be  raeallad  hla  iM~ 

■•Mauri  »g  thla  pleading  mother.  Lincoln 
wrote  oat  1 1  pardon  which  set  tba  yonag  man 
tjm  and  n  red  blm  from  the  flrlng  aqoad. 

the  war  is  over.  I  believe  the  War 
Ban  wen  afford  to  look  Into  a 
giaat  BWBbir  of  cases  with  transgressions  (ar 
leaa  ghvhl  [  thm  sleeping  on  aentry  duty.  I 
think  all  theae  incltlenU  deserve  s  general 
review  V'herever  the  old  order  can  t)e 
chaiMad  o  •  tha  penalty  made  lighter.  I  think 
"  ^     -     itlon  should  be  given  to  thU 

end.  ______ 

Let  us  I  K>t  deprive  these  people  (owver  o( 
the  chaae  i  to  make  their  name  In  peacetime 
pursuits.  SxKh  a  barrier  placed  In  their  way 
consUtutf  ■  a  handicap  moat  o(  them  cannot 
•urmoxint  ^  , 

Therefo  re.  1  say  to  the  mdttary  and  naval 
autborttU  •  of  our  eotujiry.  ba  gsaerous  with 
thaaa  youig  men.  let  the  spirit  at  Christmas 
perrade  '  mir  minds  and  hearts  and  after 
eu9tul  n  new.  make  It  poaatble  foe  as  many 
of  theaa  nlnor  military  oAendaia  to  obtain 
ttoa  hoaombla  dlschargaa  thay  so  aealoualy 
\  are  in  such  dire  need  of  receiving. 
:  rou. 


that  followed 
haUad  la 
only  of  ratios 
other.  ^        , 

The  moat  specucular  bright  spot  la  In  coal 
production,  which  has  rlaan  ahova  sarpty 
levels  and  allowed  renewal  at  asporta.  Even 
the  black  spoU  In  the  Industrial  picture — a 
severe  sharti«a  at  (raltht  cars,  comparatively 
low  textito  laudiMiUBa  and  tha  ftntan  trade 
deficit — are  brightening  a  little. 


Britis  I  Rooad  RccoTtry  Cvncr  tmi 
G  ptiousm  Perradct  ItUnds 

■jlimUON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

)N.  HUBERT  S.  EllIS 

HO08B  or  ■■MllllAilVia 
ly.  December  15.  1947 

Mr.  EtXia    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Itemby  Olenn  WUliams  should  be 
good  nSm  to  everyone,  especially  to  the 
bleedind  hearts  who  have  been  pleading 
that  th<  I  world  is  coming  to  an  end  and 
that  W(   shotild  give  the  United  States 
Ttcasur  r  to  Surope.    The  item  follows: 
Barm  ■  aouwo  aaoovsav  <■■■■■  am 
orriMiaM  mv*nBi  wuanm 
(By  Olenn  WUliams) 
LoMBoki.    December    13.— Increasing    evl- 
tt  at  Britain  te  stirely  beating  back  na- 
pfearty  haa  brought  a  new  surge  of 
to  theae  lalaadi. 
,  Prime  Mlnlrtar  ■vbert  MorrlMa 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  nation-wlda 
X  tonight  that  Britain  had  roundad 
..xy  corner. 
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Earapcaa  Scrap  Supplies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TszAa 

m  TH»  HOU8B  OF  lUHMBKNTATTVia 
Monday.  December  15,  1947 

Mr.   BECKWORTH.    Mr.   Speaker, 
desire  to  include  in  the  Comcrissioiii 
RscoM  some  letters  I  have  recently 
ceived  concerning  scrap  In  Europe : 
DirAaTMDrr  or  State. 
Wathington.  Dtcember  3.  1947. 
Hon.  LiNDtrr  BacKwoarH. 
House  of  Mepresentativta. 

WmshingtoH.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  Mm.  Bacvwoam:  Thla  Is  in 
to  your  letter  of  Wuiiashir  SO.  1947,  Ui 
you  forward  tha  sofgaatlaB  that  Iron 
■teel  scrap  be  brought  back  to  this  count 
from  Curope  by  the  boau  used  to  Usr 
fwelgn  aid  materials. 

The    poaelbUlty     of    obtaining    Burop< 
■crap  as  return  cargo  has  been  a  subject 
widespread  Interest  In  recent  weeks.     Inv< 
^^»>ttf>«  has  shown,  however,  that  west 
Bwopa  la  auffarlag  ticm  a  shortage  of 
mora  smIoos  than  oar  own.    In  (act.  the 
port   of   the  Committee   of   Buropean 
noaile  OooparaUon  astlmataa  that  a  d« 
to  Hucumn  scrap  suppUea  of  at  least 
and  one-half  miUloo  tons  wlU  exist  in 
year  ot  the  period  lM8-«i. 

although  tha  potential  supply  of  scrmp 

WMteia  Burope  may  be  large,  much  of  it  »a^ 

Inacceaslble  locations,  and  much  of  It  U 

ble  scrap,  and  the  coUectkm  and  trani 

Uon  of  such  materials  Involve  extreme 

ficttltles  In  the  present  state  of  the  Buro| 

economy.    In  Oermany.  which  Is  preeumed  i 

be  the  rlcheet  source  of  Buropean  scrsp,  *" 

obsucles  to  the  organlmtlon  of  a  succ« 

collection  program  are  particularly  serls 

In   the  DMantlme.  preaenUy   avaUable  r 

piles  of  ataal  scrap  In  weatam  Burope 

Inadequate  (or  local  requlremenu.     In 

f  tw  areas.  noUbly  Italy  and  Austria,  st 

are  so  low  that  there  la  danger  of  an  enfc 

reducUon  of  even  the  praaent  low  levels 

production   and  employment   In   the   st~ 

aaklng  and  fabricating  industries  of 

WliliUie     There   are   considerable   qt 

ttaa  at  United  Statea  Army  scrap  In  oi 

lliaalais  which  might  be  used  to  aUe^ 

this  situation,   but   a  preeent   directive 

quUaa  that  this  material  be  sold  only  tor 

turn  to  this  country. 

Tou  wlU  undaratand  that  In  theae 
atancaa  tha  Dspartaient  does  not  wish  at 
tea  to  preai  lor  shipment  ot 
•crap  troaa  Boropa  to  thla 
try.  H.  at  a  later  date,  we  aacerUln 
there  la  surplus  scrap  abroad  which 
ba  shipped  to  the  United  MafeM  without 
■erlous  deUlment  to  tha  Btwopaaa  econc 
conalderaUao  oT  a  change  of  policy  wlU] 
course  be  in 
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AvB,  ChairmuH, 

Btatb  Lnrca. 
Dtcember  12.  1947. 

tatit>ea, 
thmgton,  D.  C. 

iwoaTB:  Referring 
aber  10.  the  United 
I  our  Buropean  repre- 
'  working  (or  montha 
^emfnt  of  scrap  Iron 
British  sones  of  Oer- 
ttes. 
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ther  Information  you 
^aae  let  ua  know. 

P   B.  Ifclirrrai. 
It   Trm0le  Mmnagtr. 

lACK  Lnras,  Iwc.. 
December  12.  1947. 

■rtvet, 
[Wu5/ii»fton.  D.  C. 

I  have  your  memo* 
10.  with  regard  to  shlpa 
Burope  and  I  am 
thla  to  our  attention. 
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We  operate  a  service  to  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  countries  termed  "American  Scantlc 
Line"  and  have  weekly  ships  in  both  direc- 
tions caUlng  at  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Gdynia  In  Poland,  and  also  Finland. 

Tea,  indeed:  we  could  liandle  scrap  iron 
from  Baltic  German  ports  but,  unfortu- 
nately, at  this  time  this  section  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Russians.  We  have  had  no 
Inquiries  as  to  movement  of  scrap  Iron  from 
Scandinavia  nor  from  Poland:  however,  we 
have  our  own  man  in  these  fields  and  if  any 
acrap  is  offered  would  be  mighty  glad  to 
handle  It.  Also,  if  extra  ships  were  required 
to  handle  scrap  iron  from  German  ports, 
such  as  Hamburg,  or  Bremen,  we  undoubt- 
edly could  supply  some  of  them. 

Generally  speaking,  scrap  Iron  Is  difficult 
and  slow  cargo  to  handle,  however,  if  large 
tonnagea  were  available  shippers  could  no 
doubt  arrange  wherein  the  material  is 
in  rather  uniform  blocks  or  pack- 
whiob  woiUd  permit  quicker  handling 
in  loading  and  discharging  and  necessarily 
a  lower  freight  rate  than  if  it  were  just 
ahipped  looee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALaoT  V.  MooRX,  President. 


Pablic  Housiiif  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  IS.  1947 

Iff.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

McMoaANotnc 

To:  Hon.  Fobest  A.  Hakness.  chairman. 
From:  Frank  T.  Bow.  general  counsel. 
Subject:     Public     Housing     Administration 
(formerly  FPHA). 

At  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  your 
counsel  proceeded  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  by  air 
on  October  9.  1947.  arriving  In  San  Diego  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  October  10.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Public  Housing  Authority  in  the  San 
Diego  region  had  indulged  in  improper  prac- 
tices in  relation  to  its  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda, complaints  having  been  received  by 
the  subcommittee  which  would  indicate 
propaganda  had  been  tised  for  political  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  union  activities  of  the 
United  Public  Workers — CIO,  Local  263.  In 
the  cotirse  of  the  brief  investigation  made 
by  your  counsel,  certain  matters  came  to  his 
attention  which  he  deemed  to  be  irregular 
and  should  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  of 
further  and  Intensive  investigation. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  of  the 
following  report,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  your  counsel  was  limited  in  time  and 
facilities  and  of  necessity,  therefore,  this 
report  is  directed  to  subjects  and  leads  for 
investigation  and  is  not  complete  in  all  de- 
tails. To  properly  complete  an  investigation 
of  the  subjects  referred  to,  competent  audi- 
tors, as  well  as  investigators,  should  be  as- 
signed. 

I  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration 
the  following  subjects: 

POLrnCAL  ACTIVITT  Or   rZDtMAl.  EMPLOTXX3 

Several  days  before  the  election  of  1946, 
political  posters  appeared  in  prominent 
plaoea  throughout  every  bousing  project  in 
tlM  San  Diego  area,  particularly  at  bus  stops 
and  especially  in  front  of  management  offices. 
These  posters  were  captioned  "Save  your 
home"  and  contained  alleged  statements  of 


certain  candidates  which  were  unfavorable 
to  the  Public  Hotising  groups.  Statements 
were  made  as  direct  quotes,  and  investiga- 
tion proves  the  quotations  to  be  Inaccurate. 
Ail  housing  tenants  have  the  first  6  days 
of  each  month  to  pay  their  rent,  and  ap- 
proximately 78  percent  of  the  tenants  do  so 
on  the  fifth  day,  which  was  the  day  before 
the  Federal  election.  Signs  were  placed 
prominently  around  the  management  offices, 
with  the  obvious  Intent  to  impress  the  ten- 
ants when  paying  their  rents. 

There  is  attached  to  this  report  and  marked 
for  identification  exhibits  —  and  — ,  which 
show  the  posters  in  front  of  the  manage- 
ment office  at  Bay  View  Terrace  in  the  San 
Diego  area.  There  is  also  attached  and 
marked  as  exhibit  — ,  one  of  the  original 
posters  taken  from  one  of  the  housing  proj- 
ects in  San  Diego. 

Your  counsel  believes  this  to  be  not  only 
Improper  propaganda,  but  a  violation  of  the 
civil -service  regulations  which  prohibit 
"helping  to  get  out  the  voters  on  registration 
or  election  days." 

A  further  activity  of  a  similar  nature  to 
the  one  above  referred  to  by  the  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion was  the  circulation  of  petitions  to 
abolish  cross  filing  In  the  State  of  California. 
These  petitions  were  handed  out  during  a 
Public  Housing  Administration  meeting,  and 
your  counsel  is  informed  that  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  John  Arvin,  former  regional  director 
of  the  project,  they  were  circulated  by  two 
Public  Housing  officials  on  Government  time 
and  on  the  Housing  properties.  Signatures 
of  many  of  the  employees  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  appear  on  the  peti- 
tions. 

There  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  "Ex- 
hibit — ,"  photostatic  copies  of  the  petition, 
together  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
warning  to  Federal  employees.  Particular 
attention  Is  directed  to  the  language  of  the 
warning,  declaring  that  "initiating  or  cir- 
culating political  petitions,  including  nomi- 
nation petitions"  is  prohibited. 

Your  coxmsel  was  Informed  that  consider- 
able political  activity  was  Inspired  by  officials 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration:  that 
at  a  meeting  on  October  4,  1946,  at  the 
Orlanno  Cafe  in  San  Diego,  that  the  area 
housing  manager,  Mr.  John  Arvin,  requested 
a  $50  contribution  from  each  Federal  em- 
ployee, such  contribution  to  be  maule  to  one 
of  the  majcu*  political  parties. 

Your  counsel  also  conferred  with  Mr. 
Aubrey  Davis,  a  realtor  of  San  Diego,  and 
former  area  housing  manager  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  in  San  Diego,  who 
stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  resig- 
nation from  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion was  the  pressure  put  on  him  by  higher 
authorities  in  the  Administration  to  indulge 
in  political  activities  in  the  administration 
of  the  project. 

I  believe  it  pertinent  to  the  subject  here 
under  consideration  to  quote  from  an  affi- 
davit of  Hinton  A.  Miller,  which  was  sub- 
scril>ed  and  sworn  to  on  the  10th  day  of 
August  1947.  Mr.  Miller,  who  lives  at  1100 
Fuego  Court,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  is  presently 
employed  as  assistant  housing  manager. 
Banning  House  project.  Los  Angeles  City 
Housing  Authority.  In  the  affidavit  referred 
to  Mr.  Miller  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

"John  A.  Arvin 's  political  activities  be- 
came increasingly  evident  as  time  passed. 
As  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  approached  in 
1946,  Milton  Kraft,  areas  procurement  offi- 
cer at  the  time  took  me  aside  one  day  and 
said  that  the  boss  (meaning  Arvin)  wanted 
me  to  attend  the  dinner.  I  had  never  at- 
tended any  prior  Jackson  Day  dinner.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  Invitation  but  more 
of  a  command.  I  am  a  registered  Democrat 
and  had  never  given  a  thought  to  attending 
tills  dinner.  I  took  these  instructions  as  an 
order.  This  was  later  evidenced  at  the  din- 
ner when  John  Arvin  made  a  speech  at  this 


Jackson  Day  dinner  and  boasted  of  being  the 
head  of  an  organization  that  cotild  muster 
that  kind  of  a  turnout.  There  were  35  to  50 
of  us  housing  managers  and  divisional  office 
employees.  Collections  for  the  dinner  in  the 
amount  of  $25  a  plate  was  made  by  a  check 
written  to  the  order  of  the  Jackson  Day 
Dinner  Committee.  I  gave  this  check  to 
Hale  Berlin,  who  turned  this  check  over  to 
William  Meyer,  our  personnel  officer,  in  my 
presence  in  the  area  office. 

"Later  as  the  primary  campaign  developed, 
I  was  asked  to  attend  a  limcheon  for  Charles 
Dall,  wijo  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for^ 
State  senator.  I  do  not  recall  who  asked  me 
to  attend.  It  also  happened  that  I  personally 
favored  Mr.  Dall  and  Intended  to  vote  for 
him.  I  rode  with  Everett  Stevens,  another 
PPHA  employee,  in  his  car  to  this  luncheon, 
which  was  held  after  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
and  before  the  primaries  in  1946  at  the 
El  Corte«  Hotel.  This  luncheon  was  at- 
tended by  the  FPHA  area  officials  and  man- 
agers and  about  the  same  group  was  In  at- 
.  tendance  as  was  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner, 
there  were  35  to  60  present.  I  can  specifi- 
cally recall  John  A.  Arvin,  Milton  Kraft. 
Hale  Berlin,  William  A.  Meyer,  Everett 
Stevens,  George  Weeks.  Harry  Asbom,  and 
Walter  Alley,  as  well  as  Omer  Mills,  assist- 
ant regional  director,  and  Candidate  Charles 
Dall.  Mr.  John  A.  Arvin  presided  and  told 
us  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to 
organize  us  as  a  machine  to  swing  the  pri- 
maries for  Dall  by  organizing  the  tenants  in 
our  projects  and  getting  out  tiieir  vote  on 
primary  election  day.  Since  it  was  felt  that 
some  of  us  might  have  qualms  about  being 
politically  active  in  the  face  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  Mr.  Omer  Mills,  assistant  regional  di- 
rector of  San  Francisco,  was  present  to  assure 
us  that  we  had  the  O.  K.  of  the  regional  di- 
rector (Langdon  Post)  to  take  part  in  such 
activity  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Arvin.  In 
ftirtherance  of  this  instruction.  I  looked  up 
one  of  the  tenants  in  the  Coronado  hotising 
project  whom  I  knew  to  be  interested  in  pol- 
itics and  told  him  to  see  Charles  DaU.  This 
man's  name  was  Mr.  Pumprey;  his  first  name 
I  do  not  recall. 

"As  the  primary  campaign  wca-e  on  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Hale  Berlin  to  the  effect 
that  John  Arvin  had  promised  to  assist 
Charles  Dall  financially  in  the  sum  of  several 
hundred  dollars  and  my  share  of  this  contri- 
bution would  be  $10.  I  gave  Hale  Berlin  a 
check  made  out  to  cash  In  the  sum  of  $10 
and  I  noticed  that  he  has  endorsed  this  check. 
I  paid  this  to  Berlin  in  his  office.  Berlin  la 
FPHA  area  commercial  facilities  adviser." 

COMMEaCIAL  LEASES 

As  a  part  of  the  Linda  Vista  development, 
there  is  a  large  commercial  section  emt>racing 
dry-goods  stores,  grocery  stores,  drug  stores, 
restaurants,  bakeries,  confectioneries,  and 
many  other  types  of  commercial  ettabUdi- 
ments.  These  buildings  were  built  and 
equipped  at  Government  expense  as  a  part  ot 
the  housing  development.  There  was  a  great 
demand  by  merchants  and  others  for  leaaea  at 
the  buildings.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  re- 
gard that  Linda  VisU  is  adjacent  to  San 
Diego  and  125  miles  from  Loe  Angeles.  Bow- 
ever,  an  exclusive  agency  contract  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  (now  known  as  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority)  and  the  Land  Im- 
provement Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Tiie  Land  Im- 
provement Co.  was  located  at  727  West 
Seventh  Street,  and  later  moved  to  407  Roose- 
velt Building,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  was  Harvey  L.  SUbert. 
the  vice  president  was  Guido  Braccinl.  tha 
treasurer  was  Philip  Cravlts.  and  the  manager 
was  S.  L.  Price. 

Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ex- 
clusive agency  contract,  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Co.  was  to  receive  a  strm%&t  5-percent 
commission  on  all  rentals  regardless  of  tlM 
number  of  years  provided  for  in  the  lease. 
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li  attadMd  to  this  vsport  copies  of 

and  some  correspondence  and  afi- 

'hlch.  In  the  opinion  of  your  coimsel. 

be  carefuUy   checked   by  competent 

Converflstlcns  held  with  soaie  ct 

of  the  PuUle  ■oatf  Au- 

lesd  to  the  teswttable  conctiaksi  at 

tiM  paistblUty  of  fnMd  te  the  letting  of  the 

Its,  and  to  the  fact  that 

Public  niwlin  Administration  bad 

interest  In 

o.    It  wUl  be  noted  ftaa  a 
tlM  contracts  that  even  thaogh 

la  ths  city  of  Ban 
la  sMM  lastaness  ttey  were  placed 
with  CI  locems  several  hundiwd  miles  away — 
la  Ban  Joss.  Baa  Franclsoo.  aad  other  cities. 


lave  itlgstlOB 


tar  aauim 


to 


ha 


hDXising 


^  flH"ii<<  be  mads  of  the  !!•- 

I  buse  dC  Mm  VM  of  Oofsmment-owned 
noml  «M  tv  oflMiia  d  «h  mwic 
dBhitatratlaa.    A  spscMe  vampls 
of  a  Cadillac  by  John  Arrln  while 
ss  area  housing   maaagcr.  car   MH 
Repairs    on    this   ear    amountsd    to 
ttvm  April  15.  1M0  to  June  3.  1047. 
thiblt  —  attached.)     Boas  of  thess 
sre  reported  to  have  been  nukde  as 
.  of  acddenU  occurring  while  being 
far  the  personal  use  and  pleasure 
rfBdato.   It  wlU  be  noted  that  pur- 
Mo.  4S08-M.  daftad  August  9.  1946. 
lluelhelsen     MaMtfhcturlng     Co.. 
intheamouatoCtao.   This  tar> 
used  as  apart  of  a  Bshlag  caoif 
,  area  bousing  aisHagsr.  altboo^  dl- 
(  barged  to  the  CadUlae  amtoiaohUs  ra- 
_  herein.    The  ftahlng  camp,  located 
Colorado  River,  was  enjoyed  by  the 
_    and   other   howstng   ofllrtals.     At- 
to  this  report  are  photographs  taksn 
<»«»>p  showing  the  CadlUac,  NH  1773, 
FHA  pick-up  uuck,  NH  490.     Ths 
track  from  the  hooMag  piojsct  pre- 
_  party  to  the  OSHP  Vlth  stiolpiBsnt 
camp  woold  bs  sst  op  and  residy  f  or 
sing    ofllclals    upon    their    antvml. 
the  equipment  used  has  been  Idm- 
oompetent  witnesses  as  property  of 


ths  United  BUtsa  OoeamaMnt.  to  wit. 
PabUe  Jtouslag  Admlalst ration  <bl 
-^.  _jattrsssss.  stc.). 
Also  of  latcrast  tan  this  rsgard  Is  tiM 
card  ot  snsployee  Howard  B.  Bb] 
Ma  273.  dated  Ociabsr  IS.  1944. 
Mo.  W  mi.  "Help  dtaa  Act  guns  for 
Arrln."    Arvln  wm  the  area  housing  mi 

ager.  

To  complete  the  camp  aad  properly 
the  tarpaulin,  steel  tubing  waa  asesssary 
purchased  from  the  Western  Metals  Co. 
flan  Diego,  purchase  order  Mo.  4803-62.  In  ^ 
amount  of  tis. 

IhMlH   date   of   July   29.    1946.   order 
liil  m   was  issued  to  the  San  Diego  At 
Bectrk:  Co.  for  a  radio  for  Mr    Arvin's 
the  cost  o(  which  was  approximately 
In  reference  to  this  mstter.  Margverite  ' 
Nelson,  who  is  In  the  Procurement  Dli 
aft  Llada  Vista,  ouwle  the  foUowlng  st 
ment: 

"Wher   requUltlon  No.  AS-63L  eoverli 
purchase  request  for  oae  Model  706  Ool 
Voice  car  radio  for  approxliaataly  ISO 
ceived  at  my  desk  I  contacted  the 
Department    to    ascertain    if    it   had 
noted— I  was  told  It  was  in  line  with  bi 
etary  purposes.     As  I  recall  Mr.  Rhodes 
out  of  town  on  tl»e  day  of  the  recsi] 
this  order.     However,  a  call  came  in  to 
from  Mrs.  Florence  Harrell  of  the 
ment  SecUoo  in  the  Regional  OiBce 
discussed   the   purchaee   of   the   radio 
her     Mrs.  HarreU  advised  me  not  to 
the  purchare— and  that  they  had  had  a 
hard  Ume  securing  approval  to  put 
wav*  radios  into  certain  cars  durln?  the 
TllsrTT  — -    but    she    was    sure    no    ^.lei 
radio  would  be  approved. 

"Upon  Mr.  Rhodes'  return  I  showed 
the  requiaition  and  toM  him  that 
to  manual  instructions  oiUy  certain 
sory  Items  were  permitted  to  be  px 
for  tutomnl-illm  and  I  knew  that  a 
of  a  satfiD  would  require  apedal 
told  Mr.   Rhodes  of  my   coaversatton 
Mrs.  Harrell.    Mr.  Rhodes  replied  that^ 
radio  was  to  be  used  In  the  Cadillac. 
WM  Mr.  Arvin's  pet.    Mr.  Rhodes 
that  he  was  stire  that  Mr.  Arvin  bad 
ance  for  the  purchase  aad  4ha4  I  was 
question  requisitions  e««sflag  this  car. 
Mr.  HmBss'  wot^L  "the  Big  Chief  a 
fond  «f  that  ear  sad  we  «iU  Just 
humor  him. '    This  order  was  later  cai 


mwaamMtoM 

Efforts  of  poBlle  affBaelsa  to  mislead 
dais  snd  the  Congress  are  quite  ai 
trout  ths  sctivltiss  of  the  Public  He 
AdnlaMsatlon  in  ths  San  Diego  re 
On*  csample  Is  thst  of  the  rsglstrat 
prospsctlve  tsnanta  and  ths  acaspt' 
their  application  without  regard 
whether  or  not  ths  applicants  are  el 
for  public  hoaslng. 

Tour  counsel  believes  that  the  Infc 
tkm  supplied  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Oregc 
farmer  reception Ut  for  the  War  Hc 
Center,  gives  a  clear  outline  of  the 
diB«.  A  tarleC  suxassary  ot  Mrs.  Or 
latcrvlew  ta  ss  foUows: 

*7tnt  of  all.  private  listings  at  the 
Boosing     Center     reached     the     satun 
point   and    there   were    no   accommodal 
In  the  Government  hoaalag  projects.    " 
I  was  interviewing  and  sr.i  — tng  appll 
I  took  particular  tntosst  In  trying 
vtoe  them  as  to  what  the  hotalng  all 
Tsally    waa    and    irtiat    appeared    to 
their  best  Interests  and  advantage. 
requests   were  made  for  a    type   of   pi 
housing   which   I   knew  was   iK>t    ~ 
and   would   not   be   avallaMs   and 
l^leant'B  family  status  would  not 
Iriacing   an   application   at   all.   I  exi 
the    situation    to   them   as    thorot 
possible  and  left  It  op  to  them  to 
whether  to  place  an  aj^lcatlon  or  n( 


alane.  namely,  if 
I  would  much  prs- 
was  up  against  and 
friendly  ton-ard  an 
ved  enough  personal 
to  tell  me  the  truth. 
way   to  obtain   good 

In  mind.  I  carried  oa 
jtys  after  Mr  Woodward 
n  of  the  Center  arid 
Kesentattve   for   NHA. 
snd   stated   that 
inlng  to  question  oer- 
rei^rdlng    appUcn- 
^e  was   my  fault',  and 
have  to  se  built  up 
words.  sruOng  the 
pc41cy.  and  ob%-lously 
enae.     Increasing  llst- 
ren  through  periodical 
the    question.     In- 
fer the  purfjose  of  ap- 
j  was  merely   a   matter 
[>llcants. 

Ing  this,  and  the  most 
j  that  every  person  ap- 
and  particularly  Fed- 
k'as  sent  to  the  prewtr 
ilace  their  applications 
was  to  advise  the  ap- 
card  either  before  or 
Icatlon  with  FPHA  on 
might  And  something 
loxised  through  FPHA. 
urged  to  ch.inge  their 
fHA  to  title  6  or  Con- 
build  up  that  depart- 
change   of   policy  on 
Those  Agures.  unless 
proper  way,  naturally 
fnt  picture  to  Wash- 
leratlon  of  the  Center. 
>r  bu&iness  legitUuatsly 
iicb  waa  the  majority, 
the  foreground  In  con- 
policy  of  building  tip 
^the  approval  of  Wash- 

kereto   and   marked   as 

iner  In  which  the  rec- 

^ere  kept  by  the  Public 

the  San  DIefo  region. 

le  records  herewith  sub- 

'  of  applications  could 

and  that  there  was 

ly  record  of  the  elifl- 

led  hereto  and  marked 
9f  literature  distributed 
the  Housing  Authority 
by  the  UPW-CIO. 

or  auoaiifc  omcuta 
ity  and  propaganda  re- 
lic   Hciulng    Authority 
organisation  known  as 
Ion  of  Housing  OfBcials, 
as  NAHO.    This  asso- 
aetlve  throughout  the 
the  officials  and  em- 
Houslng  Authority  are 
lO. 

tsta  that  a  full  and  corn- 
made  of  the  activities 
I  In  the  organization,  and 
lltures  committee  make 
the  use  of  Oovernment 
ex;  nses  of  Federal  em- 
regional  conventions 
as  well  as  the  national 
Ion  of  title  5.  sec.  83, 
U.  S.  C.) 

mention    of    ttM   Padfld 

3uncii  of  the  aasoetetloa 

.   Calif.,   many   high 

th    from    the    national 

lal   levels  were   In   at- 

}wlng   is   found   In   the 

Newt.  October  1947: 
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"l^um  the  openiag  hax^heon  at  which 
PHA  Administrator  Dillon  Myer  made  light 
ot  the  fact  that  so  far  all  he  had  had  time 
to  do  between  Investigations  was  to  prepare 
for  other  taMSiavBttaas." 

It  is  further  stated  In  the  saaae  article: 

*n3oth  Mirer  and  Epstein  dwelt  on  the  tm- 
portanoe  of  getting  the  correct  Information 
on  the  stniggle  for  bousirig  to  the  public. 
TTie  great  bulk  of  the  American  people.'  said 
Myer,  'do  not  understand  how  vitally  the 
•afeoaeie  of  this  struggle  can  affect  their 
iNHUe.*  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
whole  future  of  housing  was  now  the  basis 
for  what  amounted  to  a  llfe-«md-death  bettle 
hetween  "a  small  group  of  power-hungry  men 
STMl  the  larger  IntereetE  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.*  He  named  some  of  the  power  hungry 
as  the  'national  ofAcsrs  ot  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Bosrds.  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  the  Building 
Producta  Institute,  the  United  States  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League,  and  a  few  other  similar 
organizations  with  direct  Interest  In  housing 
activity.'  Epstein  pointed  out  the  dlfBcul- 
ties  that  faced  houscrs  In  trying  to  deal  with 
the  rapid  shifts  of  the  Eightieth  Oongrees. 
As  an  esample  of  congreeaional  inconsistency, 
he  mentioned  the  constant  pressure  on  PHA 
to  get  rid  of  so-called  excess-Income  families, 
only  to  have  a  law  passed  In  the  last  days 
of  the  session  which  virtually  nullified  an 
the  Agency's  efforts  hi  that  direction." 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  but  an  ex- 
ample of  the  activities  within  NAHO.  The 
organization  has  further  been  used  for  propa- 
fBBda  purposes  In  furthering  of  the  Taft- 
Blender -Wagner  National  Housing  Commis- 
aloa  bill,  federal  employees  have  also  ttsed 
the  association  to  foster  and  promote  State 
leglslstlon,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  carry 
on  In  the  public  housing  field  after  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  ceased  to  function  In 
the  activity  at  the  eonchislon  of  wartime 
emergency. 

OOMCLtmON 

Tour  staff  la  continuing  lu  Investlgatkm 
as  It  relate.s  to  publicity  and  propaganda 
within  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
and  shall  hold  In  the  flies  of  the  committee 
supporting  documenta  and  evidence  relating 
to  this  report,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
any  committee  or  laves  kigator  assigned  to 
mslce  further  study  of  the  subjseta  referred 
to. 
Reapeetfiilly  submitted. 

FsANK  T.  Bow, 
General    Counsel.    Subcommittee    on 
fubltcitg  and  Propaganda. 


U*e  of  Tk  fw  CtfotaiBert  ef  Certain 
Products 


E^TTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IK>N.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  ROraaiTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tin- 
tier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recobd,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment by  R.  8.  Solinsky,  president  of  the 
Can  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  Chi- 
cago, on  proposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  tin  for  containers  of  dog  food,  beer, 
coffee,  motor  ofl,  and  certain  other  non- 
food Items: 

I  speak  for  ths  Can  Manufacturers  Instl- 
ttrte,  of  which  I  am  president,  and  whlcb 
represents  more  than  60  makers  of  metal - 
•ontalaers.  as  wen  as  for  myself  as  the  head 
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ot  a  typical  anaU  company  of  the  ladnstrf — 
Cans.  Inc. 

For  the  last  sevsral  weeks  there  have  tieea 
numerous  press  reports  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  Dapartment  of  Com- 
merce Is  considering  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  tin  plate  for  the  packaging  of  eoffee.  beer, 
pet  foods,  motor  oils,  and  other  nonfood 
products. 

We  are  told  in  these  releasee,  some  of  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Secretary  Hi.rriman 
and  others  merely  to  authoritative  60urx:es, 
that  an  order  calling  for  such  restrictions 
is  now  tn  the  making,  although  the  can  man- 
ufacturing industry,  vrhirti  will  be  most  di- 
rectly affected,  has  had  no  formtil  notice  of 
bow  far  the  Pepartment  Intends  to  go.  nor 
has  it  had  an  opportunity,  as  an  industry,  to 
participate  In  the  planning. 

The  proposed  ban  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  metal  cans  for  packaging  of 
beer,  coffee,  pet  foods,  motor  oils,  and  nonfood 
products  would  be  an  unnecessary  and  unjust 
hardship  on  many  small  businesses  and  would 
accomplish  negligible  resulta. 

Such  sn  order  would  seriously  affect  the 
buslnesBas  of  many  small  manxifacturers 
and  processors,  as  well  as  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers,  and  add  a  greater 
burden  to  the  country's  already  overtaxed 
transportation  system,  while  actually  having 
little  effect  on  the  supply  of  critical  ma- 
terials. 

It  has  not  been  made  clear  to  us  Juat 
whether  the  purpose  of  these  drastic  restric- 
tions Is  to  save  tin,  as  some  press  reports  oC 
Commerce  Depai-tment  statementa  Indicate, 
or  whether  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
using  ita  right  to  control  tin  as  a  means  of 
curtailing  the  use  of  steel. 

The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute  has  re- 
quested of  Secretary  Harrlmau  that  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  Can  Manufacturing  I-ndustry  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  worked  dasely  with 
Government  agencies  during  the  war  to  con- 
serve steel  and  tin,  be  called  to  Washington 
to  present  facta  and  figures  and  to  help  de- 
velop a  constructive  plan  for  accomplishing 
whatever  purpose  the  Department  has  in 
mind. 

Complete  banning  of  all  cans  for  the  cof- 
fee, beer,  pet  food,  and  motor  oil  industries 
and  the  consequent  disruption  of  these  bvsi- 
nesses.  would  result  In  a  saving  of  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  ooimtry's  1948  steel  production. 
By  the  same  token  the  total  saving  in  tin 
consumption  through  such  an  order  would 
be  less  than  t^  percent. 

Can  manuXaetursrs  and  thslr  customers 
belleTs  that  little  hardship  would  be  suf- 
fered by  aay^me  if  this  small  curtailment  of 
steel  and  tin  consumption  were  applied 
across  the  board  to  all  steel-using  industries 
la  the  same  proportion.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  businesses  as  well  as  consumers  will  be 
badly  hurt  by  arbitrarily  concentrating  the 
hardship,  as  the  Department  apparently  aow 
Intends  to  do. 

While  the  estimated  1948  usage  of  steel  for 
the  producta  thst  would  be  affected  by  the 
order  would  be  20  percent  of  the  can  manu- 
facturers' total  usage,  it  would  be  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  70,000,000  tons  of  steel 
to  be  produced  in  1948,  since  the  entire  can 
manufacturing  Industry  uses  less  than  5  per- 
cent ot  the  total  steel.  Likewise,  the  savings 
of  tin  would  approximate  only  3,145  tons  out 
of  the  88,300  tons  estimated  consumption  by 
ell  Indtatrles  in  1948. 

The  can-manufacturing  industry  has  prote- 
ably  gone  further  than  any  other  tndxatry  la 
finding  ways  to  conserve  critical  materials 
essential  to  its  operation.  Deveiopment,  tn 
cooperation  with  the  steel  Industry,  of  substi- 
tute plates,  and  research  in  ways  of  using  less 
tin  in  solder  and  in  metal  cans  generally,  has 
resulted,  since  1940.  In  acenmulated  ssvinus 
off  more  than  8Q.000  tons  of  tin  In  can  mam*- 
factare.  The  saving  this  year  alone  has  been 
aearty  1J,000  tons,  or  nearly  00  percent  of  ths 


.  aasotrnt  that  would  be  uaed  la  IMS  If  we  wers 
working  by  1940  methods. 

In  eplte  of  this  voluntary  action  which 
has  aoade  it  possible  to  limit  United  States 
can  manufacturers  to  specific  tin  coatings  for 
an  canned  products,  tin  plate  exported  to 
foreign  eouii tiles  Is  carrying  the  mazlmrim 
<5oatlng  of  tin.  We  use  very  little  tin  plala 
with  more  than  l  >4  pounds  of  tin  to  the  i 
bOK  of  metal,  and  for  many  products  we 
as  little  as  one-quarter  pound  to  the 
box.  while  nearly  all  tin  plate  exported 
IVs  pounds.  It  seems  to  me  that  conslder- 
erable  savings  could  be  effected  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  tin  permitted  on  export  plate. 
I  understand  that  In  Brazil,  for  example,  mo- 
tor-oil caiw  are  being  made  of  l^-^ -pound 
tin  plate,  while  In  this  coimtry  we  use  one- 
■quarter-poond  electrolytle  plata  or  tnoa- 
plate. 

A  tremendoia,  extra  burden  would  bs 
placed  on  transportation  through  the  use  of 
glass  as  a  substitute  package  for  metal  cans. 
Bscause  of  the  greater  weight  and  bulk  of 
glass,  the  thousands  at  extra  freight  cars, 
motor  trucks,  and  large  quantities  of  fuel, 
which  would  be  needed  and  which  are  already 
In  short  stqsply.  would  more  than  nullify  ths 
small  savlnsi  in  other  critical  materials.  A 
recent  survey  made  for  the  United  Brewers 
Foundation  showed  that  if  the  beer  Indus- 
try alone  attempted  to  msu-ket  Ita  estimated 
1948  volume  of  canned  beer  In  bottles  (If 
bottles  and  bottling  equipment  were  avail- 
able), 42.500  extra  freight  cars  would  ba 
needed  If  ahlpment  were  made  In  fiber  car- 
tons, and  51,800  extra  freight  cars  if  shipped 
in  wooden  containers. 

The  coffee  people  hare  announced  that 
there  is  no  way  in  v/hich  their  total  j>roduct 
can  be  marketed  If  they  are  deprived  of  cans. 
The  canned  pet-food  Industry  was  practically 
driven  out  at  business  during  the  war  when 
sestrlcttons  prohibited  ita  use  ot  metal  oon- 
tatners.  Brewers  have  publicly  stated  that 
their  volume  will  be  drastically  curtailed  If 
they  are  deprived  of  this  method  of  market- 
ing and  that  thousands  of  small  merchanta 
will  suffer  seriously  as  a  result.  Many  of  the 
smaller  can  manufacturers  who  depend  en- 
tirely on  nonfood  items  for  their  business 
-volome,  were  completely  out  of  the  can  busi- 
ness during  the  war  and  would  not  bs  aUa 
to  turn  to  other  types  of  manufacture  as  they 
did  when  war  work  was  available. 

The  dire  resulta  in  the  various  affected 
fields  would  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
any  beneflta  gained. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  spnpathy  with  tha 
Marshall  plan  and  ws  believe  that  sacriflcsi 
miut  be  made  hers  at  home  to  supply  ths 
reasonable  needs  overseas,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ths  burden  should  be  concentrated 
in  a  small  segntcnt  of  American  Industry.  If 
it  is  nseessary  to  conserve  this  1  percent  of 
the  country's  steel,  or  any  greater  amount, 
the  Congress  has  the  power  to  authorize  fair 
and  equitable  allocation.  It  is  not  the  demo- 
eratic  way  to  single  out  a  few  Industries  on 
which  to  Impose  crippling  restrictions  merdy 
because  It  is  expedient.  In  that  their  use  ot 
steel  Is  presently  the  only  usage  that  can  bs 
xestricted  through  the  control  of  tin. 


Headed  for  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  XOCHTCAN 

IJH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVaB 

Mondav,  December  15, 194T 

Mr.   HOFfMAN.     Mr.   SpeiAer.  re- 
member bow,  before  tlie  Congress  In 
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1941  offll[:lally  declared  war.  President 
wa5  secretly  carrying  on  a 
war  In  the  Atlantic,  although 
he  had.s  jortly  before  that.prcmised  that 
Aoierlca  t  youth  would  not  be  sent  into 
any  fore  gn  war?  The  Internationalists 
Insisted  mr  frontier  was  on  the  Rhine? 
That  Bn  [land  and  the  British  Navy  were 
our  only  defense?  That  we  should  ex- 
tend all  aid  to  Britain  short  of  war  in 
order  to  teep  out  of  war? 

Many  of  us  fell  for  that  last  one  and 
unwittln  sly  contributed  to  getting  us  Into 
war.    ^  e  have  a  similar  procedure  now. 

Pfvtid  >nt  Roosevelt,  at  Yalu  and  Pots- 
dam— ^in  fact,  at  every  conference  he  ever 
held  wl  h  foreign  represenUUvcs — ap- 
pwtally  made  pledges  of  which  we  then 
knew  no  ;hlnf .  Although  he  had  no  au- 
thority 1 0  make  trefttlea.  he  nevertheless 
made  ai  reements  which,  it  was  later  ar- 
gued. W(  re  binding  upon  the  people  and 
the  Con  rress.  The  Bute  Department  is 
now  foil  >wing  a  like  course. 

The  mult  of  New  Deal  policies  and 
later  th  >se  of  President  Truman  got  us 
present  situation,  where  we  are 
now  tol<  that,  in  spite  of  the  bUllons  we 
have  gii  en  to  foreign  countries,  we  must 
further  contributions  in  order  to 
defeat  (ommunlsm. 

Deoopber  11.  the  House,  because  the 

was  controlled  by  politicians. 

a  record  vote  passed  the  so- 

'trtopcap  emergency  relief  bill." 


ting  Indo 
issue  of 
aatlona 

It 


strategy 
without 
called 

authorlitng  the  appropriations  of  more 
millions  to  be  spent  abroad  to  stop  com- 
munism and  aid  the  unfortunate.  When 
that  bll  comes  back  from  conference,  it 
is  my  pi  rpose  to  insist  upon  a  record  vote, 
for  the  jeople  are  entitled  to  know  who 
support  and  who  opposes  this  bill. 
We  sliould  also  know  what  we  are  get- 
In  the  November  17.  1947. 
Life,'  which  is  more  or  less  Ir.tcr- 
In  its  policy.  I  find  this  state- 


Let's  ifay  In — 

•  •  •  • 

8o  tf  ihe  United  States  la  to  defeat  the 
Molotov  plan  our  effort  must  b«  predicated 
on  more  tlian  emergency  relief,  more  tban 
a  certaia  number  of  dollan.  more  even  than 
one  Marthall  plan.  It  must  be  predicated 
on  a  real  Ive  to  banish  fear  from  the  hearts, 
and  to  q  ilcken  the  hands,  of  all  our  friends. 
If  we  art'  to  see  this  war  through,  we  must 
take  rea  pcnslblllty  for  nothlaf  1mm  than 
the  rest<  ration  of  economic  hofm  and  aelf- 
respect  1o  aU  of  Burope.  east  and  weet;  in- 
deed to  I II  the  world. 

There  you  have  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  li  itematlonalists  in  a  nutshell.  It 
eaBi  no ;  only  for  this  emergency  relief. 
for  the  Marshall  plan  with  its  sixteen  to 
twenty  1  illlon  dollars:  it  calls  for  an  army 
to  translate  into  a  realized  actuality 
a  falsel;  -assumed  responsibility  to  make 
everyboly  everywhere  prosperous  and 
happy.    It  means  war. 

The  p  an  means  that  140.000.000  people 
here  in  the  United  Skates  must  do  all 
the  wor  t  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  bal- 
ansc  of  he  population  of  the  world,  some 
3.010.9G  000  people,  provided  they  either 
cannot  >r  win  not  do  the  Job  themselves. 

Forge  ting  that  it  has  always  been  our 
policy  t )  give  to  other  nations  the  right 
to  deter  tnlne  for  themselves  the  form  of 
governs  lent.  the  kind  of  religion,  they 
iMk  ta  afdopt.  a  right  we  established 
for  ovi  rtroo  by  the  Revolutionary  War. 


the  internationalists  now  propose 
we  emulate  Alexander  the  Great 
with  our  dollars  or.  if  need  be.  our  ai 
conquer  the  world  and  compel  its 
pie  to  subscribe  to  and  follow  our  Idc 
and  views. 

In  the  first  place,  as  pointed  out  pi 
vlously  in  otlier  statements,  the  thoi 
of  a  people  cannot  be  molded  by  force 
by  purchase.    In  the  second  place,  th« 
task  is  an  impossible  one. 

Every    ambitious    would-be    dictato] 
who  sought  Lo  conquer  the  world,  frc 
Pompey    on    down,    has    failed.    Evei 
those  who  sought  to  build  the  Tower 
Babel,  who  had  no  idea  of  conquest,  w) 
only  wanted  to  Join  all  mankind  into 
people,   all    talking   one   language. 
peaceful,  happy,  and  prosperouo,  did  nc 
succeed. 

For  myself  I  will  be  quite  content  wit 
doing  as  we  have  in  the  past— extent 
aid  to  the  unfortunate  to  the  utmost 
our  ability,  whether  the  misforti 
comes  throuKh  fire,  flood,  or  war;  keei 
ing  ever  In  mind,  however,  that  wc  mi 
retain  sufflcit?nt  of  our  resources,  of  ov 
productive  ability,  to  make  our  natloni 
defense  impregnable,  our  independcn( 
in  the  world  of  warring  nations  secur 

I  want  no  more  war.  nor  do  I  proi 
to  follow   a  plan — Marshall  or  ot 
wise— which  leads  to  war. 


Socialists  m  America 


y 


EXTE^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRESKNTATIVSS 

Monday.  December  15, 1947 

Ifr.  SMmi  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speal 
er.  Mr.  Robert  Bliss,  editor  of  the  Jan« 
ville  Daily  Gazette.  Janesville.  Wb>.,  hi 
called  the  turn  on  the  American  Sociall 
in  an  illuminating  editorial  on  Decemt 
6.    He  states  that  the  Soclahsts  do 
speak  for  America.    I  am  including 
editorial  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

sociAUST  DOTS  NOT  spsjLX  ros  >MWICa 

One     of     ths    distinctions    of    Am< 
democracy  U  that  all  poUtleal  beliefs 
be  voiced,  for  we  have  CM*  speech,  a  fi 
press,  and  free  religion.    Therefore,  we  prk 
the   Socialist   commimlcatlou   In  the   Vc 
of  the  People  today. 

The   writer   objects   to  o\xr   quotation 
Winston  ChurchUl.  October  29.  1M7.  In 
column  that  Brttela'a  Soetellat  goTemi 
policies  are  detaytiif  BrttWi  leeovary.    (I 
we  quoted  Churchill).     Then  she  uses 
objection  to  our  statement  about  the  9oei 
1st  falltue  In  Great  Britain  to  forward 
wecn-om  aoeltllst  propaganda  that  not 
la  MXtaUiB  better  for  Britain,  but  that 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  la 
moded   and   tl:at  socialism  would  sotve 
our  American  Ills. 

The  fiodallst  strategy  in  using  the 
la  like  Um  Moscow  strategy  In  vmlng 
XT&itad  Nations — as   a   sounding   board 


What  our  editorial  actually  said: 
land's  futtire  lies  In  simple  bard  work, 
was  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Brit 
who  said  that.  Britain  wlU  rise  or  faU 
cording  to  how  hard  the  people  work. 
was  Wtsston  CSiuivMtt  wiM  potnted  to 
United  sutes  and  etfled  vaaa  the  Brit 


[follow  our  lead  in 
He   also   advised 

planning   which   he 

lal  recovery." 

chUl  U  right.  8^ 
It  Is  faUlng  now 

fall — meaning    that 

Ran  upon  us  tUl  they 

to  be  learning  the 

So    are    Denmark, 

jthcrs    where    recent 

le  people  are  turn- 

tendenciea  and  pol- 

lot    working   out    In 

work  m  the  United 

tvelt  admiuistra- 

nearer  to  Social - 

lan  ever  before,  we 

)- heavy  bureausnsy 

economy  as  eoaspU* 

ly  Intereated  in  Is 
am  but  soclallam  in 
I  this  trend  she  would 
knned  price  eontrols 
ke  does  not  mention 


I  reasoning  Is 

{e  controls 

lot  be  had  without 

clallsu  don't  belleva 

accept  It.    That  Is 

In   their  program   to 

top-heavy  Oovem- 

^eople,  assuming  that 

expert,  knows  more 

Fives  what   la  good 

lists  don't  believe  in 

inican  system.     We 
)vernment  Is  the  best 
»ve    the    reason    this 
[country  In  the  world 
ke    has    provided    the 
le   possible  the  pro- 
American  people  to 
highest  standard  of 
er  seen. 
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country  in  a  program  to  help  this  Nation 
avert  an  economic  catastrophe?  Is  it 
not  tragic  that  an  administration  which 
would  offer  the  fruits  of  the  American 
economic  system  to  succor  an  ailing 
world  has  failed  miserably  to  recognize 
the  genius  of  that  system  and  has  made 
no  attempt  to  bring  that  genius  into  full 
play  to  meet  the  domestic  problem? 

We  can  only  charge  the  administra- 
tion with  a  failure  in  leadership.  We 
charge  that  the  administration  has 
failed  to  assume  its  responsibility  in 
evolving  a  plan.  Just  as  broad  in  scope 
and  just  as  fired  with  imagination  as  the 
Marshall  plan,  to  meet  the  economic 
crisis  by  the  same  methods  implicit  in 
that  program — voluntary  action. 

What  should  be  the  broad  outlines  of 
such  a  bold  program? 

I  think  that  the  essence  of  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  producers  in  our 
economy— capital,  labor  and  agricul- 
ture— to  curb  the  effects  of  inflation  is 
this:  that  for  their  own  benefit  and  in 
ttatlr  own  enlightened  self-interest,  the 
■MBil>ers  of  our  economic  team,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  agree  to  give  up  certain 
privileges  and  benefits,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  time,  to  alleviate  the  pressures 
upon  our  economy  and  to  prevent  the 
economic  collapse  which  historically  fol- 
lows uncontrolled  Inflation. 

The  virtue  of  such  agreements  Is  that 
they  obviate  coercion  oy  statute  end  they 
enlist  a  spirit  of  cooperation  not  to  be 
gained  by  compulsion.  They  would,  fur- 
ther, substitute  the  possible  for  the  the- 
oretical, by  leaving  the  restraints  in  the 
hands  of  the  restrainees  rather  than  to 
the  hands  of  the  restralners,  in  this  case, 
a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Will  such  agreements  work?  They  win 
work  just  as  surely  as  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  works,  provided  that  the 
agreements  are  kept  scrupulously  vclvm- 
tary,  both  in  conception  and  implemen- 
tation. They  will  work  if  compulsion  by 
any  means  is  avoided,  lest  their  basic 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  en- 
lightened self-toterest,  be  irrevocably 
lost. 

That  is  the  fallacy  of  the  President's 
theory  of  stand-by  controls.  It  reduces 
the  prospect  of  the  success  of  voluntary 
methods  to  a  minus  quantity.  There 
would  be  as  much  volition  in  agreements 
obtained  under  that  program  as  there 
would  be  volition  on  the  part  of  a  bride- 
groom at  a  shot-gtm  weddtog.  Without 
that  voUtlon.  as  in  the  latter  days  of 
OPA.  there  would  be  noncooperatlon  and 
dismal  failure.  In  truth,  the  agreements 
outlined  in  the  Harriman  bill,  for  ta— 
stance,  might  better  be  called  "compul- 
sory voluntary  agreements,"  if  such  a 
description  were  not  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it. 

But.  such  agreements  are  possible  un- 
der the  Wolcott  resolution.  It  removes 
every  stigma  of  compulsion.  It  clears  the 
way  for  voluntary  agreements  by  tadus- 
try.  labor,  and  agriculture.  It  opens  the 
way  for  dramatic,  imaginative,  and  con- 
structive action  by  the  President. 

We  can  only  suggest  what  that  action 
should  be.  It  Is  perhaps  naive  to  think 
that  such  action  will  be  taken,  in  view 
of  the  administration's  dalliance  in  the 
past  few  m<mths.  but  we  would  be  derelict 


If  we  did  not  carefully  spell  out  one  pos- 
sible line  of  action  that  would  compare 
ill  thoroughness  to  the  suggested  plan  for 
European  aid: 

First.  The  President  should  summon  to 
Washington  representatives  from  every 
element  In  our  economic  structure — in- 
dustry, small  business,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  finance — to  meet  in  conference  with 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President  and  leading  Cabinet  members, 
representing  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Banktag  and  Currency,  rep- 
resenting the  legislative  branch. 

This  would  compare  in  Imagtaation  to 
the  summoning  of  Europe's  nations  to 
the  Paris  Conference. 

Second.  This  group  should  be  asked  to 
remain  in  conference  until  they  had 
agreed  upon  the  basic  and  contributtag 
causes  of  the  present  inflation.  They 
should  be  urged  to  compromise  any  seri- 
ous disagreement  over  causes,  and  in  the 
event  of  complete  disagreement  on  any 
one  cause,  they  should  be  urged  to  pass 
on  to  the  others.  The  roll  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  representatives  ta 
this  phase  of  the  conference  should  be 
advisory  and  conciliatory. 

"nils  would  compare.  In  common  sense, 
to  the  action  of  the  European  nations  In 
determining  causes  for  their  difficulties 
before  seeking  remedies. 

Third.  The  resulting  agreement  on 
Inflationary  causes  should  be  publicized 
as  no  toothpaste  or  cigarette  has  ever 
been  advertised  ta  America  before.  The 
American  people  must  know  what  is 
wrong  before  they  can  intelligently  as- 
sist in  a  vast  Nation-wide  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

This  would  compare  to  the  publicity 
given  to  the  basic  causes  of  European 
distress. 

Fourth.  The  conference  should  then 
break  up  Into  economic  groups.  Each 
group  should  determine,  in  consultation 
with  the  whole  body  it  represents,  what 
It  can  do,  ta  Its  own  self-taterest,  to 
mitigate  or  remove  either  a  contributing 
or  basic  cause  for  our  rampant  inflation. 
Each  group  should  not  only  determtae 
what  it  would  do  without  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  other  groups,  but  It  should 
also  determine  what  it  would  be  willtag 
to  do  if  other  represented  groups  make 
certata  concessions. 

This  Is  the  spirit  of  self-help  implicit 
in  the  Marshall  plan. 

Fifth.  The  conference  should  be  re- 
convened, and  under  the  guidance  of 
Government  representatives,  and  with 
frequent  consultation  between  the  groups 
represented,  should  hammer  out  a  vol- 
untary program  to  curb  inflation — ^to  be 
followed  faithfully  for  a  deflnitely  limi- 
ted time  by  all  of  the  groups  tavolved. 
It  should  be  stressed  that  no  compulsory 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment 
could  enter  into  this  plan. 

The  conference  should  call  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
for  action  which  it  bdieves  the  President 
should  take  to  help  further  their  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  call  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  for  action  to 


help  farther  the  voluntary  program,  and 
for  action  that  it  believes  necessary  to 
attack  the  basic  causes  of  inflation. 

The  conference  representatives  should 
pledge  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
their  group.  Insofar  as  they  are  able  to 
give  It,  to  the  prosecution  of  their  plan. 

This  would  be  similar  to  the  final  re- 
port of  the  European  nations  and  could 
be  compared  to  the  pledges  of  coopera- 
tion given  to  this  Nation  by  the  signa- 
tories of  that  report. 

Sixth.  The  final  program  agreed  upon 
should  be  publicized  and  promoted  with 
all  the  vigor  that  the  United  States 
Government  possesses,  and  through  ash- 
propriations  willingly  granted  by  this 
Congress. 

This  would  capture  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  just  as  surely  as  the 
boldness  of  the  Marshall  plan  has  cap- 
tured it. 

Seventh.  The  conference  should  then 
break  up  up  tato  executive  committees 
representing  each  group.  Their  job 
would  be  to  see  that  their  particular 
group  participated  wholeheartedly,  and 
In  their  own  self-interest,  in  an  Ameri- 
can program  mutually  and  democratic- 
ally agreed  upon.  The  Congress  and  the 
President,  each  ta  their  own  wisdom, 
would  then  act  upon  the  measures  sug- 
gested by  the  conference. 

This  is  the  kind  of  program  we  need 
immediately.  This  is  the  kind  of  all-out 
national  effort  that  cries  for  the  assump- 
tion of  leadership  by  our  chief  executives. 
It  would  be  American,  because  it  would 
be  voluntary — In  spirit,  ta  method,  and  In 
action.  It  would  be  sound — because  it 
would  seek  voluntary  agreement  upon 
causes,  before  it  sought  voluntary  agree- 
ments on  action.  It  Is  the  only  ktad  of 
program  that  will  work. 

By  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  we 
make  such  a  program  possible.  By  the 
passage  of  this  resolution,  let  us  signify 
oiu"  desire  that  the  President  will  seize 
this  opportunity,  and  lead  us  away  from 
cringing  words  concemtag  the  taevlta- 
bility  of  national  catastrophe. 


Stabiliiation  af  Gtounodity  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WA8HINQTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday,  December  IS,  1947 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  there- 
ta  an  editorial  from  the  Tacoma  Times, 
October  14,  1947.  I  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  every  Member  to  this 
extremely  thought-provoktag  article  at 
a  time  when  we  are  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation.    It  follows: 


CAH   SOCUUBM  BAFFIN   BSRST— ComaOSS   StAT 
CIVX  T7S  THK  AHEWII 

Can  it  happen  here? 
It  is  a  question  worth  asking. 
Socialism  Is  on  the  march.     Conservattv* 
parties  in  such  nations  as  England.  France, 


I  I 
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nations   mammoth  corporations 
past  controlled  entire  Industrlea. 
producer  bad  no  place. 
Meanwhjile.  output  was  stifled,  prices  la- 


th r 


The  average  man  felt  he  baii  nothing  to 
lose,  pcrhi  ps  much  to  gain,  fef  fovernment 
Instead  of  private  monopoly.  The  m% 
man  acted     Socialism  found  a  new  tevea. 

And  whi  t  U  happening  here? 

The  Fed<  ral  Trade  Cotnmlsalcn  reports  tbat 
In  the  first  quarter  ai  1M7  more  corporations 
were  marg  id  than  In  any  corresponding  pe- 
riod stnoe  Jm  depression  year  of  1931.  There 
ao  pi  rcent  more  mergers  than  In  the 
last  quarts  of  1M6. 

Tvo  hwidred  fifty  corporations  now  con- 
trol two-tl  Llrds  of  thU  Nation^  Manufactur- 
ing eapacuy.  That  is  the  eqfoNalent  of  all 
United  St^tee  manufacturing  facUltlea  In 
ir39. 

In  a  moliumental  study  put>llshed  recently 
by  the  Tw  >ntieth  Century  Fund.  Dr.  J.  Fred- 
eric Dewh  irst  and  associate  economists  say 
that  the  \1  altcd  Statas.  tmdar  cspiuium.  can 
TtrtuaUy  *  ftbdMi  ppterty"  If  tks  latter  half 
of  the  cenLury 
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The  Cbicken  SituatioD 


Dewhurst  warns  that  we  mxist 
lae  Eternal  vigilance  to  keep  competi- 
tion free  >f  the  ever-recurring  trend  toward 
monopoly  and  cartellzatlon  that  ruined  pri- 
vate enter  jjrlae  in  Curcpe  and  brought  about 
the  demai  d  for  socialism. " 

At  the  ■<assnt  time  the  United  States  baa 
one  polkf  nan  shouldering  almost  the  entire 
burden  ol  checking  monopoly's  growth. 

It  Is  tta  I  Antitrust  Division  of  the  United 
•tatsa  Defartment  of  Justice. 

11  businessmen  In  Tacoma  and 

the  Department  well. 

a  big  eastern  firm  or  a  big  western 

underctttUng  prices — selling  at  a 

tion.     Or  perhaps   a 

bad  agreed  with  a  producer 

tbsmtla 


to  cot 

An  antitrust  representative  met  with  ezec- 
utlvea  of  he  larga  and  smaU  firms.  An  agree- 
ment wai  rsadbad.  ■otistlmas  under  the 
tbffsatof  >re«scutton. 

ittto  paraonnel  of  the  Antltnist  Division 
was  almo  it  moved  to  Los  Angeles  this  year. 
Ottly  vlgcrous  protesU  by  the  Qrangs  and 
otber  groi  ips  prevented  It. 

Congrei  s.  In  granting  the  entire  Dlvisloa 

Ita  custotf  ary  appropriation  of  about  $2,000.- 

nslsted  on  stringent  economies 

to  us  that  this  was  another  exam- 


ple of  the  "falae  economy"  so  enthusiastically 
practiced  at  the  last  scaalon  of  Congress. 

Here  ar  t  some  facts: 

From  1  MO  through  19M  tlw  Antitrust  Di- 
vision     iscelved      appicyilaUuns      toUUng 


through  court  action 
return  of  $6.903jn.09  to  the  Oov- 
almoat  half  the  Dlvtslon's  cost  of 


result  of  a  single  antitrust  suit 
reduced  by  50  percent  In  one 
,|brlrg!ne  ve.irly  savings  to  consum- 
srs  of  ov  ir  14.000.000. 

\m  Ole.  the  AnUtnist  Division  receives 
tbaa  fM  written  complalnu  par  ycbr. 
tl  can  ac  I  on  a  msre  50  of  them.    Adcquat* 
lacbltsg. 
It  Is  pr  >per  and  neceasary  that  this  Nation 
Id  bU  ilons  of  dollars  a  year  to  conserra 
lli  natloi  al  mouroca. 

It  n>t  squally  neceasary  tbat  It  spend 
tba  1  a  niggardly  •2.000.000  to  presarva 
lli  dHDO(  racy? 
It  Is  a  ( luastloa  wortb  Mfetaf. 
We  shs  1  see  bow  CuiillMi.  Including  Rep- 
inuu^  es  ot  tbis  Stats,  reply. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R£ID  F.  MURRAY 

OV  WISCONSXR 

IN  TBS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVIS 

Monday.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.' 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Depart  i  n{ 
of  Agriculture  on  November  10  set  up 
chlcken-purcha!;e  program  that  provide 
a  15-cent  per  pound  floor  for  3 'a-  to  4*/* 
pound  chickens  and  20  cents  per  poi 
for  44  and  above  weight  chickens, 
also  provided  22  50  to  28  cents  per  poi 
support  for  New  York  style,  but  ci 
dently  the  New  York  style  are  not  pi 
ducer  prices. 

There  are  two  questions  involved  rli 
here:  First.  Where  does  the  USDA  get 
authority  or  pojver  to  put  a  15-cent 
pound  support  price  on  chickens  wl 
the  law  sUtes  "not  less  than  90  pert 
of  parity"?  Ninety  percent  of  parity  is] 
24  8  cents  per  pound  for 
Novem'jer  15.  1947.  Second, 
the  USDA  get  the  authority  to  set  up  a] 
purchase  program  on  November  10 
gave  the  processor  7'2  cent  per  poi 
for  processing  3»2-Pcund  fowl  and 
cents  per  pound  for  processing  4  •  j  poui 
chickens?  Then  again  under  what  la^ 
did  the  USDA  advise  the  processor 
December  1.  1947.  that  he  could  incrc 
his  processing  charge  from  7'2  to 
cents  per  pound  on  light  fowl  or 
46  percent?  Or.  where  did  the  USDi 
get  the  authority  to  raise  the  processor 
charge  from  8  cents  per  pound  to  11 
^nts  per  pound  or  by  37'=  percent? 

The  War  Powers  Act  is  supposed 
have  expired.    If  the  USDA  can  do  tl 
to  the  chicken  industry,  why  are 
asking  for  more  power  and  more 
thority? 

The  producer;  of  7-  to  10-cent  roostei 
in  the  Midwest  and  the  10-  and  11-cent 
per- pound  chickens  In  the  Midwest  ai 
being  denied  the  protection  of  the  Stes 
all  amendment. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrkssiowi 
Record,  on  page  A4361.  can  be  found 
letter  to  Secretary  Anderson.    The  aUi 
swer  and  my  reply  are  as  follows: 

Washwcton.  D.  C.  December  8,  1947.^ 
Hon.  Rzn>  P.  MtnixAT, 

House  of  Representativea. 

Dkab  ICa.  MuaaAT:  Thla  is  In  reply  to  yc 
letter  of  November  34  regarding  ptxUtry  prl 
and  the  Department's  fowl  purcbaas  ] 

We  can  understand  your  concern  in 
mattM^  and  apprsclaU  thU  opportunity 
explain  the  baals  for  esUbUshlng  the 
nounced     prcduccr    prices.      However, 
should  fint  like  to  point  out  that  eflectli 
Dacambar  1  pwtrhaw  priea  latato  were 
jMtad  to  pmbit  a  aaoN  agbeUta  operat 
of  tte  ptogram.    A  copy  ot  the  prees  relea 
anaoMMllV    tbaae     price     adjustmenu 
aneloasd. 

Under  the  recent  (owl  purchase  progr 
announced  by  th»  Department  of  Agrlci 
turt.  prioai  for  fowl  wars  aatabUabad  at  li 
whiali  wonM  raOKt  not  la«  tbaa  90 
of  parity  to  produuara. 

Aeeordlngly.  tba  prlcea  announced 
based  upon  the  September  IS  index  of  pri 


Interest  and  taxea. 

lable  index  prior  to 

Qodity  Credit  Cor- 

ctors.     The    parity 

jrchase  prices  were 

ge  farm  price  wlth- 

it.    The     purchase 

Ing  more  than  3V« 

of  A  and  B  grade. 

determined  on  an 

pt  appropriate  loca- 

s.    However,  at 

nm.  purchase  prices 

Midwest  area  only. 

&ald  by  farmers  In- 

tes  was  237  on  Sep- 

I  parity  for  sU  chick- 

3Und.    If  purchssss 

ftbly  be  made  in  the 

area  which   pro- 

the  toUl  tonnage 

bn  farms  and  Is  the 

bxcess  of  local  needs. 

|e    spread    between 

rm  prices  and  tuosa 

2  to  2'^  cenu  per 

jiarket  currently  are 

Accordingly.  In  de- 

Bhase    program,   the 

lucer  prices  In  the 

per  pound  le?s  than 

price  at  90  percent 

fthe  nearest  one-half 

tural  Economics  estU 
ibout  45  percent  by 

'  marketed  would  t>e 

It    65    percent    fowl. 

(enerally  discounted 

It  appears  only  rea- 

rnge  purchase  prlcea 

young  stock.     How- 

irben   weighted   and 

the  average  Mldweat 

and  buying  prac- 

indicate    that    the 

(for  fowl  is  about  3 

il  average  price  for 

»nt  of  parity  or   18 

fowl.    Since  lighter 

^C  substantially  dls- 

Lbirds.  it  was  rcc/im- 

rlces  reflect  a  bresk- 

kd  heavy.     Estlmatea 

keavy  and  light  fowl 

ted  St:«tes  tB  a  whole 

percent  by  weight. 

|to  the  above  averaga 

ring  for  a  spread  of 

ivy  on  the  basis  of 

ig  prr.ctlcea  resulta 

fowl  beln~  20  cents 

fowl  at  IS  cents  per 

Msla  of  an  index  of 
prices  on  live  bnsla 

}ws:  Heavy  fowl.  4>^ 
weight.  20  cents  a 
to  4!}  pounds,  live 

d. 

»e  prices,  when  aver- 
by  farmers  in  other 

?ected  during  1947  to 
[nbavo  Midwest  levfls, 

:ived  for  other  types 

Krs  and  roasters,  will 
lucers  of  at  least  90 


N.  E.  Dodo. 
Acting  Secretary. 

December  12. 1947. 

litcd  States  Depart* 
^rr.  Washington.  D.  C. 
you  for  yovir  letter 
my  letter  to  Secre- 
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tary  Anderson.  Tlie  many  courtesies  and 
considerations  extended  to  me  at  the  '.^AO 
conference  soften  the  commenU  I  wlU  make. 

1.  I  faU  to  find  anything  in  your  letter  that 
Indicates  that  the  support  price  announced 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  In  conformity  with  the  law,  nor  In 
compliance  with  the  Bteagall  amendment,  or 
the  Taft-LaFollette  amendment. 

2.  Tour  letter  states  that  on  September  IS. 
90  percent  of  parity  for  all  chickens  was  24 J 
cents  per  pound;  00  percent  of  parity  on  No- 
vember 16  was  24.8  cents.    So  far  so  good. 

3.  If.  as  you  state,  00  percent  of  parity 
«••  34 J  cents  per  pound,  under  what  pro- 
▼MOBs  of  law  did  the  United  mates  Depart- 
ment of  Aifrtculture  set  up  a  program  paying 
as  low  as  15  cents  per  pound  for  chickens,  or 
lass  than  60  percent  of  parltyf 

4.  The  Steagall  amendment  providee,  "not 
less  than  00  percent  of  parity."  Therefore, 
there  has  been  no  reason  why  chickexn 
should  not  have  had  a  24.8  cents  or  24.8  cents 
per  potud  floor.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ttire  has  had  the  authority  to  put  the  floor 
above  the  90  percent  of  parity,  but  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  law  that  gives  him  any  au- 
thority to  support  a  price  that  iy  below  the 
00  percent  of  parity.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
rctar>  had  authority  to  announce  a  support 
price  for  flax  that  was  over  160  percent  of 
parity,  but  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law  that 
would  give  him  authority  to  announce   a 

00  percent  parity  on  flax,  chickens,  or  any 
other  Steagall   commodities.     Neither  have 

1  found  anything  In  the  law  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pick  out  any  one 
part  of  the  country  and  subject  the  pro- 
ducers to  a  support  price  below  the  00  per- 
cent of  parity.  If  it  is  in  the  law.  I  wish  you 
would  have  one  of  your  attorneys  point  it 
out. 

FamUt  me  to  caU  your  attention  to  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  No- 
vember 17,  1947,  in  which  his  fifth  recom- 
mendation In  bis  antl-lnflatlon  program  was 
for  legislative  action  "to  authorize  measures 
which  wUl  Induce  the  marketing  of  livestock 
and  poiUtry  at  weights  and  gradas  that  rep- 
resent the  most  efllclent  utilization  of  grain." 
When  the  President  Is  aaking  for  this  power 
In  his  meaaage,  who  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  take  the  position  that  he 
now  has  such  authority. 

5.  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  In  the  law 
that  gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  pay  below  00  percent  of 
parity  for  one  dasa  of  fowl  based  on  weight. 
If  I  am  wrong,  please  have  your  attorneys 
qttote  the  law  to  me. 

I  note  In  your  revised  purchase  program 
tbat  the  department  increased  the  proces- 
aor's  fee  3>^  cents  per  pound  on  Ughtwelght 
fowl  and  8  cents  per  poimd  on  heavy  fowl. 
The  original  program  then  would  allow 
processors  to  receive  20  cents  Instead  of 
22 ■  I  cents  per  pound  for  light  fowl  and  31 
cents  per  pound  instead  of  28  cents  per 
pound  for  heavy  fowl.  In  other  words,  there 
seems  to  be  a  wlllingneas  to  Justify  the 
prooeaaors'  margin  even  If  the  fanner  did 
not  receive  the  legal  support  price  for  the 
chickens  he  has  raised.  Where  In  the  law 
Is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  given  the 
authority  to  have  control  over  the  processing 
cbaifef  I  realise  he  has  the  power  over 
sugar  In  the  Sugar  Act.  but  where  Is  this 
pofwsr  over  chickens  and  other  farm 
pvodnets? 

My  contention  is  that  the  weight  of  the 
ebleken  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Steagall 
amendment.  Further,  If  the  law  la  not  fol- 
lowed In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  as  pasisd  by  the  Congress,  the  Steagall 
and  Tbft-LaFollette  amendments  may  as 
well  be  repealed. 

Since  the  reign  of  Mr.  Luckman,  I  am  stirs 
It  U  evident  that  someone  must  put  a  Uttle 
oocnmon  sense  into  this  program  or  the  en- 
tire   agricultural-support    program   wUl    be 


Jeopardised.  The  5-percent  Increaae  In  the 
egg  production  In  November  1947  over  a  year 
ago  should  be  an  Indication  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  approaching  these  problems  in  a 
sensible  manner.  If  properly  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  the  SteagaU  and 
the  La  FoUette-Taft  amendments  are  really 
the  foundation  of  the  agricultural  program. 
Sincerely  yotffs, 

Rem  P.  MmuuT. 

Jf  ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  USDA  Is  going  to 
be  allowed  to  Juggle  producer  nrices  and 
the  processors'  "take,"  then  we  surely 
have  a  country  of  men  and  not  a  cotmtry 
of  laws. 


Proceedinfi  m  Democratic  National 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  December  11.  1947 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan,  of 
Missouri,  the  retiring  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath.  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  newly  elected  chair- 
man, and  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  speaking  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington: 
ADoacss  or  Boaxar  x.  hannsgan 

The  time  is  appropriate  for  a  brief- refer- 
ence to  certain  events  of  the  past  3  years  and 
to  set  forth  to  you  caitdldly  the  position  of 
our  party  at  this  time. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1044  and  the  national  election  of  1944  are 
historic  milestones  In  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

When  I  assumed  the  post  which  I  now  re- 
Unquisli  we  were  engaged  In  a  great  global 
war.  enlisted  as  a  Nation  In  defense  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Today,  at  the  end  of 
my  tenure  as  chairman,  our  Nation  and  our 
party  are  stUl  enlisted  In  defense  of  the 
{H-inciples  for  which  we  fought,  and,  we  are 
enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  struggle. 

We  commenced  that  struggle  under  the 
daring  and  matchless  leadership  of  a  great 
captain,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Everyone  of 
you,  like  me,  is  proud  to  have  fought  under 
the  banner  which  he  carried  and  proud  that 
we  had  an  opporttmlty  to  work  under  his 
leadership. 

When  on  the  evening  ot  AprU  12,  1045, 
Harry  Truman  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  problems  that  faced 
America  were  even  greater  than  Americans 
themselves  could  foresee.  Crisis  Involving 
all  mankind  hung  over  the  world.  And  the 
voice  of  America  tr3ring  to  measure  the  man 
who  had  become  their  leader  could  only 
hope  that  he  would  guide  them  safely 
through.  They  did  not  know.  Now,  after 
almost  8  years  of  his  leadership,  they  do 
know. 

Already  the  American  people  have  recog- 
nized the  capacity  and  quality  of  his  states- 
manship. His  devotion  to  American  ideals, 
his  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  his 
calm,  serene,  and  balanced  Judgment  in  the 
face  of  abuse  and  calumny  at  home  and 
abroad  have  built  for  him  an  abiding  place 
In  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people.    I  know  that  you  are  like- 


wise proud  to  have  bad  an  opportunity  to 
work  under  the  leadership  of  Harry  8. 
Tnunan. 

Our  strength  as  a  party  derives  from  three 
s<3tuxxs: 

nrst,  we  Democrats  are  clear  on  the 
policies  of  our  own  leadership,  both  In  the 
foreign  and  domestic  field  and  we  stand  by 
those  policies  with  a  firmness  of  purpose,  a 
unity  of  thought: 

Second,  we  have  the  man  In  Harry  8. 
Truman.  His  record  of  performance  In  the 
service  of  this  Nation  has  earned  the  deep- 
est loyalty  that  we  of  his  own  party  are  able 
to  give  him.  That  loyalty  now  reaches  far 
beyond  our  own  party's  limits.  Americans. 
millions  of  them,  are  with  our  President 
heart  and  soul,  and  their  voices  are  calling 
ever  more  devly  for  him  to  stay  at  the 
helm.    We  ahall  keep  him  there. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  the  record  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress  in  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  would  alone  be  sulBclent  to 
assure  the  triumphant  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  in  1948.  Not  a  "single  forvrard 
step  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
the  many  domestic  problems  which  called  for 
decisive  action.  The  Eightieth  Congress  has 
kicked  the  Ud  off  the  smoldering  fires  of  in- 
flation and  has  released  a  conflagration  of 
rising  prices,  which  still  threatens  to  con- 
stune  the  substance  of  the  American 
economy. 

On  the  Important  issues  of  housing,  mini- 
mum wages,  medical  care  and  social  se- 
curity, the  Republican  leadership  has  shown 
a  callous  Indifference  to  the  needs  of  the 
];)eopIe. 

The  memories  of  my  association  with  yon 
and  of  my  activity  In  the  service  of  my  party 
will  lay  close  to  my  heart  so  long  as  I  shaU 
Uve.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  we  have 
done  together.  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
the  deepest  gratitude  of  which  I  am  capable 
for  your  loyalty  and  support. 

To  my  successor  I  pledge  unreserved  loy- 
aly  and  assistance  In  the  service  of  the  only 
political  party  which  has  survived  since  tbe 
commencement  of  our  Oovernment.  I  know 
that  imder  his  guidance  we  will  assure  the 
President  of  the  full  support  of  oin-  party 
organization,  and  that  we  shall  continue  to 
live  up  to  our  heritage  as  the  progressive  and 
liberal  party  in  America. 

ADDS  ESS    or    SSMATOa    J.    HOWABD    It'OSATH.    OT 
XROOX  SBLAMD 

I  appreciate  the  great  distinction  which 
you  have  conferred  In  selecting  me  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. With  all  my  heart  I  express  my  great 
happiness  for  the  confldenoe  thus  entrusted 
and  bestowed. 

I  wish  that  It  vwre  not  necessary  for  you 
to  face  the  task  of  chooeing  a  new  chairman 
at  this  meeting.  Would  that  yotir  duties 
could  be  confined  to  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery for  our  national  convention. 

This  wish  expresses  for  you  no  less  than 
myself  the  deep  feeling  of  loss  occasioned  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  that  now  deprive 
us  of  the  continued  leadership  of  Bob  Hanne- 
gan. All  of  us  understand  the  natural  Im- 
pulse to  see  happUy  concluded  the  tasks  to 
which  one's  hands  and  heart  have  long  been 
set.  Chairman  Hannegan  has  devoted  him- 
self over  the  past  recent  years  to  guiding  otir 
party  organization  with  the  sole  aim  In  view 
that  we  might  again  triumph  in  the  elections 
of  1948. 

I  undertake  my  new  assignment  with  tbe 
utnsost  good  wlU  toward  all  the  component 
parts  that  constlttite  the  Democratic  Party. 
X  have  a  firm  Intention  to  serve  with  unbiased 
devotion  those  causes  for  which  our  party 
has  always  stood  and  which  have  been  the 
foundation  of  Its  every  success.  These  are 
briefly,  to  direct  our  actions  toward  the  good 
of  the  many  rather  than  the  few,  service  to 
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ratber  than  worship  of  the  ma- 


worklngs  of  our  democratic  proceaa 
ijtUe  that  he  can  do  to  safeguard  hla 

.  future.    That  task  Is  ours. 

( lemocracy   threatened  on   all  sides. 

Challenge  in  IMS  la  to  give  an 

to   all    mankind    that   we   in    the 

,ee  not  only  appreciate  our  Instl- 

fraedom  by  aecapcing  tbelr  bene- 

tbat  we  are  wttUnf  to  make  sacrl- 

tb«lr    preservation.     If    we    could 

I  hrough  the  common  efforts  of  both 

pMurtles  In  this  world  of  1948  a  record 

of  American  voters,  we  would  be 

BMt  practical  answer  to  the  fol- 

totalltarlan  and  PaacUt  states  that 

of   every   party   persuaalon   love 

trj  and  Ita  institutions  and  tbelr 

Ovch    an    enrollment    would,    to 

)f  thinking,  be  ttaa  baM  aervice  that 

render  our  party  and  our  country 

Oneat  guaranty  that  the  Democratic 

In  the  four  years  to  follow 

be  truly  repreaentatlve  of  the  wishes 

people. 
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MTXBS.  or 


mai  alflcent 


Pkrty 


or  SCNATOB  rVAMCB  J. 
PKNIfSTLVAmA 

democratic   Party  stands   at   one  of 
fateful  croaaroads  which   p>eriodicaUy 
the  blatory  of  our  party  over 
gcberationa.     The  election  In  1948  wUl 
funpamental  test  of  the  place  of  prlnd- 
polltlcal  maturity  of  America. 
pArty  will  go  i>efore  the  electorate  next 
^  platform  which  will  be  largely  the 
of  performance  of  our  record      It 
record,  and  we  are  proud  of 
tlmea  in  the  laat  15  years  the  Demo- 
baa  swept  to  victory.    Xach  of 
XJtBCkm   our   standard   bearer   waa   the 
of  destiny.  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 
In  Roosevelt  la  gone.     But  the  Dem- 
#u-ty  still  carrlea  tba  heritage  of  his 
genius,  still  traada  tba  path  of  pollt- 
,  which  he  brought  to  full  flower 
atUl  hews  to  the  principles  of 
decency  which  Franklin  Rooaevelt 
In  the  pattern  of  American  life, 
do  not  mund  today  to  try  to  sell 
Idaa  tbat  you  muat  come  to  Phila- 
n  IMS  la  ordar  to  aaaure  the  elecUon 
Truman.    I  have  a  whole  lot 
in  hla  aaaurance  of  victory 
and  ao  do  you. 

to  Invite  you  to  Pblladelphla.    I 

urge  you  wbolabaartadly  to  come  to 

bacauaa  PblladalphU  will  pro- 

^mt  fitting  aattlng  for  the  launch- 

Ainartea's  oldest  major  political  party 

era  of  victorlea— victorlaa  baaad 

of  our  16-year  record  into 

w  upward  level  of  American  eA^ 

p^{^ty  and  evein  more  firm  adheP- 

tlM  prtndplea  of  political  freedom. 


tM 


coE  loUdaUon 
contlruln^ 


When  a  party  suCh  aa  ours  comea  to  Pt 
delphla  for  a  natlocal  convention,  it  Is 
Ing  to  the  recognlae<l  shrine  of  American Jr 
dom.  and  that  Is  wbere  the  Democratic 
beloQgi  in  these  trcubleaome  tlmea  of  Int 
national  upheaval. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Uberty  BeU.  wa 
by  the  spirit  of  love  of  freedom  and  of 
fellow  man  which  characterized  the  foi 
ing  of  Pennsylvanlft  and  of  the  Nation,  ai 
which  today  characterizes  the  approach 
the  Democratic  Party  to  national  and  lnt« 
national  problems,  our  Democratic  delegat 
next  year  can  add  further  luster  not  only 
our  party  but  can.  In  turn,  put  new  she 
on  tbe  brightest  p^iges  of  American  hi 
by  rededlcation.  In  Pblladelphla.  to  the 
ctples  of  Jefferson  and  Rooaevelt,  two  of 
graataax  men  who  in  Philadelphia  In 
yaara  made  great  history. 

It  was  In  Philadelphia  that  Jefferson 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     It  waa 
Philadelphia  that  he  and  other  great  pat 
ots  met  and  wrangled  and  argued  and 
promised  and  agre«d.  In  the  American  waj 
on  the  principles  cf  our  great  Constitutt 

It    was    In    Philadelphia    that    Frankll 
Rooaevelt  awoke  America  and  Americans 
their  new  role  In  world  affairs.     It  was 
Philadelphia  that  he  told  us,  a  few  she 
years  ago,  when  many  faint-hearted  Amar 
cans  were  ready  to  sell  our  Nation,  that 
generation  of  Americans  had  a  rendesvc 
with  deatlny. 

Thoae  were  word«  cut  out  of  the  pattern 
Pblladelpbia's  history,  which  is  tbe  hist 
of    America     and     of    political     democri 
throughout  the  world. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Constltutlc 
-  Convention    In    Philadelphia   many   gem 
tions  ago.  a  Constitutional  Convention  wbl 
drafted  Into  the  framework  of  American 
lltlcal    principle   tiie    principles   of   Willi 
Penn    and    Philadelphia.    Philadelphia    az 
Pblladelpblana  have  stood  steadfastly  ec 
mitted   to  the  spirit  of  that  Constitut 
and    to    the    prlndplea   of   political 
among  men  and  among  nations. 

This  Is  not  to  say  tbat  other  cities,  otM 
States,  do  not  alao  bava  proud  heritaj?es. 
is  only  to  say  that  in  Philadelphia  you 
ocrats  will  feel  at  home  because  Phlladelpt 
all  of  Philadelphia,  believes  in   the   thl 
which    our    own    Democratic    Party    be 
sacred. 

You  will  And  friendship  for  otir  party 
Philadelphia.  You  will  find  real  and 
cere  and  genuine  affection  for,  and  belief 
our  President,  Harry  Truman.  You  will 
a  spiritual  kinship  in  Philadelphia  w) 
will  make  you  glad  you  brought  our  com 
tlon  to  Philadelphia. 

Finally,    when    our   convention   comes 
Philadelphia,  you  will   find  our  city  mt 
more  than  friendly  and  Interested  in 
deliberations.     They    will    want    a    rlngal 
seat  in  the  pageant  of  history  our  party 
create    there.    Philadelphlans.    my    frien4 
ara  at  heart  a  liberal  people.    They  live 
doae  to  the  reminders  of  the  origin  of  Ai 
lea's  liberal  greatnesa  that  it  baa  become 
of  their  own  personalities.    Liberal  Phlli 
phla.  which  gave  our  party  such  resoun* 
victorlaa  in  1996.  1940.  and  1944.  will  be  wt 
ua  again  nest  year,  wholeheartedly,  to  laui 
Harry   Truman   on   a   magnificent   patb 
vlctoij. 
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or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  vnscoMsiK 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSSNTA1 
Monday.  December  15,1947 

Mr.     M^lRRAT    of    Wisconsin.    _^ 
SpAker.  so%e  people  are  advocating 
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Cbrlatlan  humility  we  most  eovet  this  trust 
tbat  all .  of  mankind  may  share  the  fruits 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy.  To 
share  in  this  responsibility  of  world  leader- 
ablp  with  other  Americans,  the  25,000  farm 
families  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration dedicate  themselves  to  work  toward 
producing  abundantly  goods  and  services 
which  the  world  needs,  and  to  exhibit  such 
conduct  so  as  to  merit  the  confidence  and 
tbe  respect  of  aU  nations." 

There  Is  the  voice  of  responsible,  work-a- 
day  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

It  la  tbe  simple  voice  of  American  democ- 
racy, generoua.  trusting,  humble. 

American  foreign  policy  and  American 
propaganda  abroad  has  fumbled  and  hesl- 
talad  for  several  troubled  years  since  the 
bloody  curtains  fell  on  World  War  II.  We 
have  traded  and  dealt.  We  have  partici- 
pated In  secret  covenants  and  ahady  com- 
promlsea.  We  have  been  a  part  ot  tbe  power 
politics  so  dearly  loved  by  the  gentlemen  In 
the  striped  pants  In  the  chancelleries  at 
Kurope. 

But  we  have  failed  to  convey  the  essential 
good  will  and  the  generosity  of  the  An:ierican 
pet^e,  tbelr  desire  to  abare  their  own  Ilber- 
tlea  and  opportunltiaa  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Beaming  tbe  reaolution  of  the  Wis- 
consin Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Exirope  on  the  propaganda  radio  would 
be  more  effective  than  a  bundle  of  tba  po- 
litical appeala  of  oiu:  proXesslonala. 


RepvbHcai  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

'  or  KEMTtJCKT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  December  15,  1947 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  15,  1947: 

BXrtnLICAN  WAT 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Wolcott 
bUl.  which  goes  before  the  House  today  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Republicans,  is  its  em- 
pbaala  on  voluntary  agreements  by  private 
Industry  for  tbe  allocation  and  Inventory 
control  of  scarce  commodities.  Although  the 
Wolcott  bill  provides  that  such  agreements 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Senator  O'Mahonet  points  out  tbat, 
unlike  tbe  Harrlman  bill,  it  does  not  give 
the  Government  tbe  power  to  limit  the 
scope  of  agreements  and  set  standards  for 
tbe  guidance  of  Industry.  Tbe  President  will, 
so  to  speak,  be  put  on  the  spot  If  Congress 
relies  on  tbe  purely  voluntary  system  of 
agreements  contemplated  by  the  Republi- 
cans. For  If  he  should  reject  an  agreement 
tbat  be  considered  too  restrictive  or  other- 
wise unfair,  there  would  be  nothing  to  put 
in  its  place,  since  tbe  Government  would  be 
powerless  to  act. 

While  we  think  It  highly  desirable  to  give 
voluntary  methods  a  preliminary  trial,  the 
chances  that  they  will  succeed  will  be  poor, 
unlaas  the  administration  is  armed  with 
weapons  of  coercion  that  can  be  used  if  or 
when  needed.  In  tbe  national  interest  it  may 
become  necessary  to  impose  restraints  on 
free  enterprise  to  which  private  industry  will 
not  voIuntarUy  submit.  There  will  almost 
certainly  be  nonconformist  Individuals  or 
that  will  not  agree,  except  under  the 
of  coercion,  to  even  tbe  most  rea- 
sonable plans  for  husbanding  oiu  resources 
and  checking  price  advances.  Furthermore, 
voluntary  agreements  of  the  restricted  kind 
contemplated    luder    the   Republican    plan 


would  not  tJtony  protection  against  increaaea 
In  the  prices  of  essential  materials  or  wage 
increases  that  would  Inevitably  result  In 
higher  prices  of  finished  products. 

Yet,  apart  from  the  provision  for  volim- 
tary  agreements  and  noncontroverslal  pro- 
posals to  allocate  transpcrtation  facilities 
and  export  controls,  the  Republican  pro- 
gram offers  nothing  except  a  recommenda- 
tion for  curbing  credit  expansion  by  Increas- 
ing reserves  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  against  note  issues  and  deposits.  This 
proposal  would  have  little.  If  any,  imme- 
diate effect  in  restraining  over-all  credit  ex- 
pansion, although  Representative  Wolcott 
believes  that  it  would  have  "a  very  strong 
psychological  effect."  He  says  that  it  should 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  Congress  disap- 
proves of  tbe  easy  money  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Since  the  administration  Is 
committed  to  that  policy  and  shows  no  signs 
of  retreating,  we  doubt  whether  this  method 
of  expressing  disapproval  will  yield  results. 
Moreover,  from  a  long-range  viewpoint, 
tightened  reserve  requirements  are  open  to 
serious  objection.  For  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  needs  leeway  in  carrying  out  its  op- 
erations, and  its  usefulness  might  be  se- 
riously impaired  in  the  future,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  by  a  high  level  ol  reserve 
requirements. 

That  many  Republicans  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  program  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  is  indicated  by  demands  of  some 
Senate  Republicans  for  its  expansion.  Sig- 
nificant also  is  the  declaration  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  that  it  will  consider 
at  the  regular  session  phases  of  the  general 
antl-lnflation  program  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  study  at  the  extra  session.  Mean- 
time the  Republicans  are  relying  on  the  In- 
adequate Wolcott  bUI  to  eliminate  industrial 
waste  and  hold  back  inflationary  tides.  For 
the  reasons  given  we  do  not  believe  the  kind 
of  voluntary  program  contemplated  by  the 
bill  will  succeed  unless  the  Government  Is 
equipped  with  the  reserve  powers  of  control 
requested  by  tbe  President. 

' 


Soil  Cduenratioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  ,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
a  resolution  as  passed  by  the  soil  conser- 
vation districts  In  western  Nebraska,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Alliance,  Nebr.,  Novem- 
ber 17.  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram of  America  should  be  of  the  utmost 
Interest  to  this  Congress  and  all  the  citi- 
zens. 

Our  soil  is  being  depleted  because  of 
the  tremendous  drain  in  trying  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  feed  ourselves  and 
the  world.  I  hope  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriation  Committee 
will  recognize  the  need  for  not  only  a 
sound  program,  but  sufiBcient  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  plans  for  a  good  soil 
conservation  program. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  necessary  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Nebraska  Legislature  in  1937, 
for  tbe  organization  and  operation  of  soU 
conservation  districts,  and  recognizing  that 


tbwe  is  some  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  purpose  between  governmental  agencies, 
no  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Congraaa, 
unless  it  be  to  more  clearly  define  the  soopa 
of  operations  of  each  agency  dealing  witH 
agriculture:  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  82  aoU  conservatloa 
districts  organlxec  and  In  operation  in  the 
State  of  Mebraaka.  covering  almost  tbe  entir* 
area  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  United  States  up- 
wards of  2,000  soil  conservation  districts  ara 
now  In  operation  and  more  than  l.COO  farm- 
ers and  ranchmen  are  giving  freely  of  their 
time  and  resources  to  govern  these  2,000 
districts,  and  each  district  being  governed 
by  5  local  farmer  supervisors,  who  do  not 
receive  any  pay  for  their  services  and  their 
only  interest  in  this  program  la  the  con- 
servation of  our  land  and  water  resourcea; 
and 

Whereas  during  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  leguiative  bills,  namely.  H.  R. 
41S0,  H.  R.  4151,  and  8.  1621,  which  vitally 
affect  the  welfare  of  tbe  soU  conservatloa 
movement:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  as  conservation  super- 
visors, responsible  under  our  NelM-aska  laws 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a  soU -and -water  pro- 
gram In  our  districts,  assisted  by  other  agen- 
cies willing  to  cooperate,  do  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bills  above  mentioned,  for  tba 
reason  that  they  would  destroy  the  soil- 
conservation  program,  buUt  up  during  tbe 
past  8  or  10  years,  destroy  tbe  local  farmer 
planning  and  control,  and  eliminate  tba 
Soil  Conservation  Service's  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  and  ranchers,  by  combining 
it  with  the  already  overloaded  Bxtenaian 
Service;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  present  pro- 
gram of  Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  an  In- 
dependent, qualified  and  separate  agency, 
tuider  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
make  It  responsible  for  aU  sou-conservation, 
activity  of  tbe  Federal  Government;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  present  re- 
lations between  the  State  Soil  Conservation 
Committee,  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  State 
Extension  Service,  tbe  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  other  cooperating  agencies  ara 
satisfactory,  efficient,  and  effective,  sucb  re- 
lations should  be  maintained  as  tbey  now 
are.  The  assistance  from  tbe  United  State* 
Soil  Conservation  Service  should  be  in- 
creased. It  should  Include  more  technical 
assistance,  more  conservation  equipment,  and 
more  conservation  material  such  as  seed. 
trees,  etc.:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  members  of  the  Nebraska  con- 
gressional delegation,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  to  interested  organizations. 


Wliy  Not  Do  Soaetkwg  for  tlic  Peopfe  m 
tbe  Uuted  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  IS,  1947 

mx.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  constituent  this 
morning,  reading  as  follows: 

Why  not  do  something  for  the  people  in 
the  United  States?  Do  you  know  that  there 
are  countless  families  who  are  imable  to  get 
any  fuel  oU?  Tou  can  cut  down  on  eating 
but  when  you  have  nothing  to  keep  your 
bouse  warm  what  is  a  person  expected  to  do? 
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!•  ber«  are  ptenty  worried  over 

situation.    Why   not   do  •omethlnf   to 

The  situation  now  la  much  wofM 

the  war.    It'a  reaUy  cold  h«r« 

are  we  gomg  to  get  through  the 

wlMiout  bMU  In  our  bouaea?    Thaaa 

that  make  life  pretty  tou^. 

lethlng  about  thu.     Surely  In 
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Tke  HoasiBg  Problem 

EJdTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOil.  ROLU  C.  McMlLLEN 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  THli  HOUSl  OF  RKPWCBlNTA'riVM 

Monday.  December  IS,  1947 

^cMILLEN     of     Illinois.      Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

the  RzcoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 

a^dress  of  Hon.  Ralph  A.  Gambli. 

.  Joint  Committee  on  Housing. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Asso- 

)f  Real  Estate  Boards.  Commo- 

eU  New  York  City.  December  12. 
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mere  pleasantry  wb«n  I  tell  you 
a  prtvUege  to  addrewi  this  gathering 
banks,  builders,  and  others  tnter- 
the  housing   in   metropolitan   and 
York.    Neither  U  It  an  exaggera- 
the  time  U  moat  propitious.    It 
we  have  reached  a  crlsu  in  our 
economy.    Trying  to  help  others  re- 
substance  loat  to  them  through 
war.  we  are  In  dangar  of  losing  ova 
through  rising  prices, 
all  of  you  are  specialists  In  the 
hldi  the  Joint  Committee  on  Hous> 
Mtlgattng.  I  shall  take  It  for  granted 
already  know  much  of  what  we  have 
which  U.  that  there  is  an  eco- 
hf>uslng  shortage  of  perhaps  as  many 
uniu.  that  there  is  plenty  oX 
erect,  rent,  or  buy  these  bouaea. 
labor  la  willing  and  efficient,  but 
are  far  too  high.     The  plain  fact 
jjrtcee  are  prohlbtUvely  high.      8o  It 
.t   prices  and   the  part  you   have  to 
r  duclng  them,  that  I  wlah  to  speak  to 


lear  aed 


■uugreeslnnal     committee     recently 

aoine  25  hearings  in  every  part 

nltad  Stataa.     Not  ao  long  ago  we 

Maw   Tock    City.      Everywhere    we 

spactar   of   high    prices   moving 

among  tlM  tkSMMUida  of  new  dwaU- 

cooatniSttaB.     In   some    plaoaa 

thia  specUr   a   reality.     Even    In 

proaperlty.  there  are  unmlstakabU 

MOW  buUdara.  or  realtors,  pricing 

i  out  of  tha  market. 

first  take  a  look  at  this  market. 

ic  market.    It  U  not  found  in 

daaaea  of  Park   Avenue,   or  In 

:he  other  extreme  In  Orchard  Street. 

In  that  great  BUddla  group  which 

ea  the  body  of  kmmrin.  and  from 

htf'iitl^g  raqjtttfaaaaBta  tt  ikMM  ba 

otoUgatlon  to  meet.    How  ahaU 

ttaam? 

attempting    to    answer    my    own 

let   me   reaaaiire   you   that   I   am 

up  for  an  oblique  attack  on  tha 

"real   eaUte   lobby."     If   there   la 

.  It  la.  in  tha  opinion  of  eoaaa. 

contraat  with  ottoar  lotBtia  actlva 

and  proaaliMBt  aMoais  which  la 

lo6^  tor  ao  cailad 

_  at  tha  taxpayata*  aapaaaa.   K 

bHricnantly  negaUve  aa  a  lobby  >n 

I  and  many  of  my  col- 


patr  otic 


Congisaa, 
qua  ti-gofeamaaant 


leagues  believe — my  personal  hope  Is 
after   hearing   my   remarks   today,  you 
tranaform   youraelvea   into  a   poaltlve   fc 
and   help   us   to   bring  down  the  coau 
home  building. 

The  catlmated  avaraga  coat  of  a  one-faj 
home  started  In  January  thU  year  was 
680,  excliislve  of  land,  land  improvemenl 
and  the  builders'  profit — 23  percent  hi  ' 
than  the  average  In  1946.  By  October 
aanM  type  of  home  had  a  further  Ind 
up  to  M.esS.  an  Increase  of  •1.000  in 
months  exclusive  of  land  and  land  Impnnri 
ments  and  the  builders"  profit.  And  the  ^ 
crease  continues,  with  no  sign  of  abatemet 
in  the  near  future. 

This  disturbing  fact,  supplied  to  me  by  tl 
Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics.    Department   < 
Labor.  U  admitted  to  me  everywhere  I  g( 
Who    Is    to    blame?     Recalling   conferenc 
which  we  have  had  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
tha  South,  m  tlM  mdwaat.  and  in  the 
whoever  was  to  Mama  was  never  preset 
It  was  always  the  abaent  onea.  It  was  a.wi 
somebody  else.     That  absent  one  waa  not 
person  or   a  thing.     It   was.   and   U.   not' 
ing  more  than  Indifference  to  individual  tt 
sponslbUlty.  that  personal  selfishness  whi 
coUecU  Its  profit  while  Inflation  apreada. 

Now.  to  erect  a  home,  three  aaarntlals  m\ 
be  considered.  For  simplicity  (and  not  Jt 
for  alliteration)  let  ua  caU  them  money,  r"' 
and  materials.     Let  us  examine  each 

Money  Is  aaay.    Money  U  cheap.    It  hi 
been  so  cheap  for  10  years. 

Man  (by  which  is  meant  constrsrtU 
tradaa  labor)  do  not  constitute  a  pr  nU 
today.  They  are  returning  by  tha  thoi 
to  their  tradea  from  war  induatrlaa  and  fi 
war  itself.  And  be  It  said  to  the  great  cr« 
of  their  leaders  In  the  building  uades  depi 
ment  of  the  APL  that  they  have  not  yet  fc 
lowed  the  CIOs  lateat  wUl-o'-the-wlsp  of  ^ 
mands  for  another  round  of  wage  Incraa 

ThU  leavea  us  mainly  materials  to  conald« 
And  there.  In  my  opinion,  lies  most  of  tl 
responsibility.  Let  us  look  st  the  record.  ( 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlstU 
Statlstlca  are  dry.  but  here,  important. 

Since  Augiut  1939  to  October  1947.  here 
the  percentagea  of  Increaac: 

Pert 

Brick  and  tlla W. 

Cement ...^.....-. ........  3I< 

Lumber -.-  221  • 

Paint  and  paint  materlala . 96. 

Plumbing  and  heating Tl. 

Structural    steel 33. 

Other  building  material 70. 

Tou  wUl  noU  that,  by  grace  of  steel  ai 
cement,  the  average  increaae  for  all  bull 
ing  matartala  to  107.4  percent. 

Tou  will  alao  note,  however,  that  the 
crease  for  lumbar  to  331.9  percent.     I  do 
know  wtoy.    I  have  sought  an  ezplaaatt 
from  lumbaraaan  from  Oragoa  to  Arkai 
and  It  saama  that  they  do  not  know. 
I  assiire  you  that  before  my  committee 
dudes  lu  work  we  wUl  not  only  know, 
will  have  done  aomethlng  about  It. 

Kven  thto  fantastic  rise  of  331  9 
doaant  UU  the  whole  atory  of  lumber. 
ipaclM  and  again  I  qix)te  the  Burc 
Labor  Stattotlca — here  u  the  percental 
Increaae  since  Auguat  19M  to  October  ll 
Douglas  fir  boards.  No.  2.  up  317  p«rc 
Dot^laa  fir  dimension.  No.  3.  up  338  percei 
oak  flooring,  up  334  percent:  southern  pi 
boards.  No.  2.  up  3M  percent:  southern  pi 
dimension.  No.  3.  up  319  percant. 

When  our  committee  got  underway 
first  aii^  waa  to  axamlne  acuta 
and  eaaaaqtMOt  high  prices.  We  eallad 
the  manufacturers  of  various  commodlt 
We  found  many  reasons  and  exciiaes.  I 
not  propoaa  to  paaa  Judgment  on  elt 
Tha  ooaa  meat  fraqaeiitly  given  wera 
mailali  a  art  Mpnrl  iratna  Batwaan  tha 
th«a  li^  of  «a«na.  a  ktnahlp.  Aakad  as  to  I 
flraaatanc  aiqipllaa.  tha  maniifacturers 
willing  enough.  We  arare  aaaiired  that 
000  milla  were  aawing  lumber,  that  in  it 


be  up  35  percent 

^uld  be  booQted  from 

18.000.000  kegs  in 

Br  ices.  It  was  another 

|,"  so  to  speak.     And 

ftthlaa  with  each  and 
th  whom  I  talked, 
desire  to  hold  them 

^te<^r8  at  the  expense 
One   of   the    Inhlbl- 

|was  that  certain  of 
and  some  of  their 
ider  consent  decreea 
Justice,  or  had  been 
Department  agents, 
ley  were  disinclined 

itt  alone  concertedly 
else  could  they  do 

^ars  while  they  might, 
domestic  homeseek- 

iiropean  govemmenta 
theae  govemmenta 

kons  as  these  that  led 
kaders  In  both  Houaea 
Id  immediate  amend- 
^nws  to  permit  Indus- 
bold  living  costs  In 
[conditions  that   Im- 
tlnuatlon  and  expan- 
As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I   requested   the   De- 
to  retain  export  con- 
had  learned  through 
the    weat    and   eaat 
ifiatlonary  move  ac- 
made  by  the  admin- 

[,  December  12. 1947. 

■yuaing  Committee: 

neation  as  to  what  can 

[prices,  you  know  thto 

]  over  50.000  Individual 

doing  as  much  as  5 

So  IndlTldusl  action 

;  and.  under  the  lawa 

}lnt  sc-.lon  U  Impoa- 

l«  meeting  of  Induatry 

fpate  and  endeavor  to 

plan  to  lower  lumber 

t.  It  can  be  executed 

the   Department   of 

lAEvsxK  TiMBxa  60.. 

Chairman. 

|1  such  a  conf  eranea  at 

tin  lumber  companlaa 

in  t  is  I  price  cute  right 

the  Industry  will  reach 

If  the  Department  oC 

^re.  I  am  hopeful  that 

ly  be  reduced  by  aa 

|If  the  Department  of 

sincere  sttempt  on 

^anufscturers  to  speed 

}uslng,  then  Congreaa 

amended.    I  believe 

agreement,  such  as  to 

sr — the  biggest  lum- 

rld— wUl  lead  the  way 

Id  thus  bring  Immedl- 

I  believe  thto  will 

the  end  of  Inflation. 

U  the  seven  Senatora 

Kmen  of  both  partlea 

klttee  are  aolidly  with 

It  the  ooau  of  homa 

down.     I  know  thay 

;  have  aaen  a  sufficient 

leets  to  convince   ma 

demand  ttuit  they  do 

voluntarily,  in  tha 

■  the  intereat  <A  Amerl- 

It  has  an  thto  got  to 
lot  to  do  with  each 
I  do  not  know  how 

raltors  bakmg  to  tha 
Real  ktata  Boarda, 

)m  today  art  auAclent 


K\ 
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ta  nnmbers.  Intelligence,  purchasing  capac- 
ity, and  prestige  to  persuade  your  material 
aources  that  the  patriotic  course,  the  profit- 
able course,  the  only  wise  course,  to  to  re- 
duce prices— voluntarily  and  at  once. 

And  while  you  are  about  It  let  me  suggest 
that  you  scrutinize  yourselves,  for  In  thto 
battle  to  build  the  missing  homes  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  "bust"  the  InflaUon,  there  can 
be  no  exceptions. 

But  there  to  a  brighter  side.  In  spite  of 
all  our  difficulties,  we  are  making  progress. 

The  niunber  of  new  homes  started  thto 
fall  haa  reached  record  levels  for  thto  season 
of  tha  year,  even  exceeding  the  past  record 
aat  In  1925.  A  total  of  92.000  homes  were 
atarted  in  October — the  same  number  wera 
started  In  September — and  preliminary  re- 
ports to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Indicate  a  lees-than-aaaaonal  drop  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotlca  pre- 
dicts that  total  starta  for  the  year  will  reach 
aao.OOO  dwelimg  unlU  compared  with  670.500 
In  1946  and  937.000  in  1935. 

Aa  a  result  of  better  materlaU  supply,  the 
average  time  required  to  complete  a  dwell- 
ing has  dropped  from  more  than  7  months 
In  the  summer  of  1946  to  4^4  months  cur- 
rently. By  the  end  of  October  658.000  dwell- 
ing units  had  been  completed  thto  year — 
10  percent  more  than  the  total  last  year. 

About  10.800  apartment  units  (three- 
family  and  more)  wera  atarted  in  October. 
More  than  twice  aa  many  aa  In  May,  and  3>4 
times  as  mtiny  as  In  January.  These  figurea 
reflect  decided  Improvement  in  construc- 
tion for  the  enormotu  rental  market. 
Apartmenta  atill  represent  only  11  percent 
of  the  total  of  02.000  permanent  dwellings 
started  in  October,  however. 

Two  other  subjects  should  be  touched  upon 
before  I  close.  One  to  so-called  public  hous- 
ing and  the  other  certain  aspecta  of  labor. 
We  believe  we  have  dtocovered  the  first  steps 
out  of  the  controversy  over  public  housing. 
They  are  to  be  found  In  facta.  Otir  commit- 
taa  haa  been  directed  by  Congress  to  help  it 
Uck  tha  housing  shortage.  Public  housing  to 
a  part  of  the  problem  and  consequently  a 
part  of  the  answer. 

We  have  called  on*  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
atja  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotlcs. 
Which,  together,  constitute  the  most  reliable 
■ovcea  of  Government  information  at  our 
eoaunand.  to  aupply  ua  with  the  record  of 
normal  requlrementa  for  boualng  based  on 
the  number  of  families.  They  have  projected 
the  increaae  In  the  number  of  famillea  up  to 
1960.  On  thto  basto  of  reasoning.  It  to  poasi- 
Ua  to  arrive  at  a  defensible  estimate  of  the 
eooBaaolc  shortage  in  housing,  regardless  of 
social  standards. 

Public  housing  for  social  betterment  of  the 
lowest- income  clasaea  to  quite  a  different 
iter.  The  need  for  differentiation  haa  re- 
us to  insist  at  our  hearings  that  wlt- 
It  clear  Just  what  they  are  advo- 
■nd  that  they  understandably  define 
the  words  they  employ. 

At  the  hearings  I  conducted  there  appeared 
some  earnest  and  ainocra  people  who  seemed 
to  think  that  It  waa  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment's reaponslbllity  to  house  all  the  middle- 
workers  as  well  as  the  lowest-income 
made  up  mostly  of  the  indigent.  In 
effect,  some  ragarded  'housing"  and  "public 
housing"  as  being  synonymous.  Thto  to  in- 
correct. 

Speaking  for  myself  only.  It  woiUd  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  to  any  Inclluation  to 
reject  the  proposition  that  some  sort  of 
housing  assistance  should  be  given  In  urban 
communities  to  the  indigent  and  to  the 
lower  Income  group.  And  If  thto  to  true  of 
VrtMda  populations,  it  to  logically  true  of  nu-al 
popolatlons.  The  qnestioo  to  not  so  much 
oaa  of  a  boualng  ahortage  aa  it  to  one  of  eodal 
betterment. 

At  our  hearinga  and  conferencea  there  was 
evident  a  widespread  conviction  that.  If 
public  housing  to  to  be  paid  for  by  Pederal 
taxea,  there  will  come  a  time  (If  It  haa  not 


already  arrived)  when  competition  by  cheap 
Pederal  loans.  100  percent  insured  loans,  or 
outright  Pederal  ci^ltal  grants,  will  have  a 
deadly  effect  on  ivlvate  capital  and  indi- 
vidual enterprtoe  in  the  ccmstruction  In- 
dustry. 

In  Indiana,  niinote.  New  York,  and  else- 
where there  were  visible  signs  of  the  convic- 
tion that,  as  there  is  only  one  pladfe  from 
which  Pederal  mone3rs  can  be  drauTi,  namely, 
local  taxes,  it  follows  that  real  responsibility 
for  public  housing  should  rest,  not  on  the 
Federal  Government,  but  on  the  munici- 
pality, or  the  State,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

Comment  on  public  housing  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  the  fact  that, 
in  city  after  city,  and  particularly  in  this 
ctly  of  New  York,  Conununtots  wctc  bototer- 
ous  in  their  advocacy  of  more  and  more 
public  hotislng.  Public  housing,  rural  or 
urban,  on  a  aound  basis,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  thto  ccmmittee.  I  believe,  but  It  has 
much  to  fear  from  the  ardent  activity  of  the 
Communists. 

Now  one  final  word  about  the  home  build- 
er's and  realtor's  great  partner — labor. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  in  general 
agreement  from  the  outset,  I  believe,  that 
we  could  make  more  progress  through  co- 
operation than  through  compulsion.  At  all 
the  subcommittee  hearings  thus  far  held, 
members,  regardless  of  party,  made  It  plain 
that  while  thto  Joint  Committee  on  Housing 
to  to  be  no  witch-hunt,  neither  to  it  to  be  a 
whitewash. 

Of  the  three  essential  elements — money, 
materlato,  and  men — labor,  in  the  long  run, 
to  by  far  the  most  Important.  Although  the 
Index  of  union  wage  rates  now  stands  at 
147.4,  as  compared  with  100  In  1B39,  labor 
coats  in  a  6-room  frame  dwellng  unit  are  now 
69  percent  of  the  total  cost,  as  compared 
with  56  percent  In  1939. 

Prom  testimony,  and  from  personal  ob- 
servation by  committee  members.  It  would 
appear  Imperative  that  labor  productivity 
be  Increased.  To  thto  end.  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  international  officers  of  the  APL 
building  trades,  while  in  every  city  where 
hearings  have  been  held,  subcommittees 
have  dtoctissed  the  problem  with  local  union 
heads.  Proof  that  this  approach  predicated 
on  cooperation,  friendliness,  and  mutual  re- 
spect, Is  sound,  to  found  in  a  progrraslve 
reduction  of  defensive  restrictions.  In  the 
"American  will  to  work  to  produce,"  rather 
than  simply  to  Jack  up  pay  through  mcmop- 
oly  and  cultivated  overtime.  Impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  Eincerity  of  labor's  approach 
came  from  various  quarters.  In  Cleveland, 
for  example,  a  lather's  local  which  had  barred 
Ncjro  apprentices,  even  thotigh  there  was  a 
shortage  of  lathers,  reversed  Itself  at  the  In- 
sistence ot  the  head  of  the  Cleveland  build- 
ing trades  council  and  now  conforms  to  the 
nondiscriminatory  policy  of  the  AFL  Build- 
ing Trades  Department,  in  Washington.  In 
supplementing  his  testimony  at  the  New  York 
hearing,  the  head  of  the  carpenter's  local 
speclflcally  stipulated  antl-feather-beddlng 
practices  in  the  use  of  time-saving  machin- 
ery, such  aa  power  aaws.  In  Chicago,  the 
head  of  the  building  tradea  council  went  on 
record  as  to  the  willingness  of  painters  to 
use  spray  guns  and  of  all  trades  to  erect 
prefabricated  houses. 

Further  proctf  to  seen  in  the  appointment 
by  the  president  of  the  APL  building  trades 
department,  at  our  request,  of  an  AFL  com- 
mittee of  six,  bipartisan  and  representative  of 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
principal  home-bulIdlng  trades  to  meet  with 
our  committee.  The  app>olntment  of  thto 
APL  committee  may  be  one  of  the  moat  alg- 
niflcant  developmenta  thiu  far  apparent  In 
our  Investigations. 

Highly  skilled  on-«ita  labor  merits  com- 
mensurate high  wages,  high  productivity  Jus- 
tifies high  wages.  High  productivity  of  on- 
site  skilled  labor  will  aasure  the  success  oC  a 


4-  or  6-year  housing  program,  even  though 
the  other  elements — money  and  materials-^ 
may  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  challenge 
which  confronta  them. 

It  to  my  belief  that  the  aame  cooperation, 
through  special  commltteee.  ahould  be  sought 
among  the  financial  Interests,  material  pro- 
ducers, home  buildera.  and  realtors  as  has  al- 
ready been  established  with  labor,  and  I  am 
taking  steps  toward  thto  end. 

Through  cooperative  effort,  we  are  booad 
to  succeed. 


CooscrratioB  of  Natural  Retonrces 
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Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion today  is  that  Involving  the  proper 
utilization  and  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Otir  entire  future  des- 
tiny rests  squarely  upon  a  proper  solu- 
tion of  this  increasingly  critical  problem. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  hearings  during  the  con- 
gressional recess  in  several  States  and 
gained  expert  knowledge  of  the  grave 
importance  of  this  matter.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
statement  I  made  in  opening  a  hearing 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks  ago 
which  was  attended  by  the  Governor  of 
California.  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  and  the 
mayor  of  San  Franciscx).  Hon.  Roger  D. 
Lapham,  both  of  whom  addressed  the 
meeting: 

When  Congress  convened  la.st  January  I 
had  the  choice  of  becoming  chairman  of  one 
of  three  commlttecE — Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Public  Lands,  or  Labor.  I  selected 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  which  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  consists  of  six  far- 
mer l^;tolative  committeea — Insular  Affaire. 
Territories,  Public  Lands,  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation. Mines  and  Mining,  and  Indian 
Affairs.  The  merger  of  these  six  committees 
into  one  under  the  title  of  Public  Lands  gave 
to  it  the  responsibility  of  nearly  aU  the  Na» 
tkHi'a  natural  reaources.  which  are  inrlndU 
pally  in  the  Weetwn  SUtes. 

In  selecting  this  committee,  I  did  so  la 
the  hope  that  I  could  help  conserve  our  fast- 
dwindling  natural  resources,  particularly  our 
Irreplaceable  oil  reserves  and  our  forests  oa 
public  lands,  and  to  develop  our  water  aup- 
ply. Shortly  after  the  tvan  of  the  century, 
as  a  member  of  the  California  State  Senate. 
I  was  active  in  the  good  fight  of  saving  the 
big  basin  grove  of  redwood  trees  in  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  from  the  woodfman's  ax. 
You  will  see  those  forests,  my  colleagues,  la 
a  couple  of  days.  These  giants  of  the  forest 
are  known  only  to  certain  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia and  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Aa 
I  have  stated  before  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
they  are  the  oldest  and  largest  living  things 
in  the  world. 

They  were  there  when  Moses  was  a  baby  In 
the  bulrushes  and  when  the  Saviour  was 
carrying  Hto  cross  up  Calvary  Hill.  Thto  hto- 
torlc  fact,  however,  has  no  appeal  to  thoee 
Who  would  destroy  the  remaining  forests  of 
the  country. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  being  cut 
nearly  l'^  times  more  timber  than  to  being 
replaced  by  natural  growth.    Last  year  over 
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Intereva  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
datolopment  of  great  hydroelectric 
jrojects  beyond  their  aeopa  or  erlth 
projects  which  are  nuide  economi- 
cally feasible  by  Government  participation. 
Ther>  Is  a  critical  power  shortage  In  the 
State  c  r  California  at  the  present  time.  So 
critical  has  the  shortaga  become  that  a 
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ifr.  NORBLAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
prlTlleffe  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
Bouse  an  editorial  from  the  Washinf 
Post  of  December  13  and  another  (i 
the  Evening  Star  of  December  14. 
pay  well  deserved  tribute  to -Finland 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Cc 
gress. 

The  editorials  point  out  that  Finli 
made    another    payment    last    week 
$260,852.24  on  Its  World  War  I  debt. 
Washington    Post    so    rightfully 
"Gallant  ttttle  Finland,  the  country 
believes  In  living  up  to  Its  obllgatlc 
As  we  consider  further  kMUU  and 
to  foreign  countries  at  this  time  and 
fleet  on  loans  made  by  us  over  a  pei 
of  years,  it  Ls.  indeed,  gratifying  to 
that  at  least  one  country  has  had 
sense  of  honor  and  obligation  over 
long  period  of  years  to  never  fall  to 
debt  repayment  to  us.    It  ha.^  not 
easy  for  this  small  coimtry  as  it 
teen  teset  witii  wars  and  political 
iMttTsls  for  the  past  8  years,  but  des| 
tbe  fact  that  their  economic  plight 
been  a  difficult  one.  they  have  never  f( 
gotten  theu-  obligation. 

I  concur  heartily.  Mr.  ^Deaker, 
the  suggestions  made  by  both  itewspsi 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  gave  recc 
tlon  to  the  Finnish  nation  in  sometl 
more  tangible  than  words  and  exi 
slons    of    gratitude.    The    Post    sU| 
"Hasn't  the  time  arrived  to  let  bygc 
te  bygones,  inc  uding  the  debt,  and 
further  payments  to  do  something 
gible  in  Finlard's  behalf  to  show 
In  America's  opinion  the  obligation 
been  more  than  honorably  dischs 
Quoting  from  tlie  evening  Star  edltoi 
"It  would  seem  that  the  time  Is  at 
when  we  should  make  some  adjusti 
of  this  transaction." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In 
terest  and  principal  paympnts.  this  cc 
try  ha.s  paid  u&  $8.060,OCO  on  a  del 
$8,400,000.  and  the  time  has  come 
the  Congress  to  give  proof  of  its 
preciation  by  cancellation  of  the 
of  that  debt.  When  the  Cong:  .ss 
convenes  In  January  for  the  r« 
session.  I  shall  Introduce  a  re 
tlon  formally  declaring  the  entire 
paid  and  canceling  any  and  all  finat 
obligations  arising  out  of  this  l.an 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  gal 
Republic  of  Finland.  I  earnestly  req| 
your  consideration  of  this  proposed  ri 
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overenthnslastlc  ■undertakers  run- 
Mng  ta>  unwarranted  bills  in  the  reburlal 
of  our  war  dead.  Tlie  condition  described 
by  Mr.  Krum  should  be  Immediately  in- 
vestigated by  tbe  appropriate  csnunlttee 
at  the  HouK. 
As  part  of  my  remarks.  T  wish  to  In- 

the  feUowlng  article  by  Mr.  Krum: 


vnaauta'  arrAma 

(By  Tyrrell   Knim,   lieutenant   eommender. 
U.  S.  Naval  Reaerre.  retired) 

1*8  a  low-down  nvAet  we  certainly  hope 
It  get  a  foothold  In  thaaa  parts. 

ft  hoe  to  do  with  one  very  taqiortant  phase 
of  the  Ooewnment's  return  of  our  overseas 
war  dead  to  thJa  country. 

Let's  start  at  tbe  beginning  and  youll  aee 
what  I  mean. 

When  the  Congress  paaaed  the  repatrlatloB- 
of-the-war-dead  program  a  coupe  of  years 
ago.  approfniatlonB  were  made  for  having  the 
Oovamment  defray  all  the  caste  of  torlngtng 
ttaa  ramatns  back  to  the  locality  tbe  next  of 
kin  desired  In  addition  to  furnishing  a  §500 
Bteel  casket  and  all  coats  of  a  military  funeral. 

In  order  that  the  family  wtileh  had  lost  ao 
BBtKh  might  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  an 
added  burden,  the  Oovemment  authorized 
Che  advancement  of  975  to  the  next  of  kin 
toward  defraying  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
final  rites  and  burial  in  private  cemeteries. 

This  figure  was  \nt^6  on  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  War  Department  after  a  na- 
aurvey  Indicated  that  975  was  deemed 
It  to  conduct  the  final  stages  of  the 
repatriation  pro-am — conveying  the  remains 
from  the  train  to  a  chapel  and  thence  to  the 
final  resting  place. 

And  look  what  happened  in  a  number  ctf 
casea  that  have  arisen  In  recent  days  as  cer- 
tain overenthtisiastlc  undertakers  Indtilged  In 
slick  salesmanship  to  run  up  wholly  unwar- 
ranted bills  In  connection  with  the  repatria- 
tion program. 

The  mother  of  a  young  marine  who  loat 
his  life  In  the  Marshall  Islands  In  1944  re- 
ceived the  remains  of  her  son  in  New  York. 
Before  the  reburlal  had  been  completed,  a 
blU  totaling  1300  had  been  run  up. 

There  was  97fi  for  use  of  the  funeral  pailor 
for  t  dasrs;  935  for  use  of  draperies,  palms. 
and  candelabra;  925  for  a  canopy  and  arti- 
ficial grass  mau  at  tbe  grave;  923  for  use  d 
tha  hearse;  920  for  pallbearers;  and  945  for 
three  limoualaaa 

Also  inclvdad  was  960  for  opening  and  doa- 
lag  the  grave,  and  there  were  additional  inci- 
dental expenses  to  make  up  the  total. 

In  another  case  In  an  eastern  dty  the 
fnUi)ai|ii[[  charges  were  accumulated:  935  for 
WDdartaker's  professianal  ezpenaes:  945  for 
tMa  at  the  chapel  three  nights;  928  for  use  of 
htarae  from  church  to  national  cemetery;  928 
for  open  ear  for  fkswers:  928  for  (me  limou- 
sine: and  95.60  for  death  notices  in  local 
newspaper.  To  offset  this,  the  Oovemment 
advanced  the  usual  975  fee  plus  a  free  lot  tax 
a  national  cemetery. 

There  are  many  similar  Instances  of  goug- 
tBg  along  the  eame  line. 

Wa  put  the  propoaitton  tip  to  the  head  ct 
a  local  UBdertaktng  firm  which  has  the  repti- 
tatlon  of  being  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
country.  It  handles  upward  of  80  percent  of 
all  funerals  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Here  la 
what  he  told  us: 

"We  have  laid  down  a  policy  that  no  ftmeral 
of  an  overseas  hero  shall  exceed  the  reg:\ila- 
tlon  975  In  any  Instance,  so  far  as  our  services 
are  concerned.  If  we  remove  the  remains 
direct  from  the  train  to  the  grave,  we  have 
a  sUpulated  price  of  950.  If  the  family  de- 
sires the  use  of  our  chapel,  that  will  he  an 
additional  939.  But  we  never  ctxatge  mora 
than  975  In  any  case. 

"We  deem  It  a  fair  price  and  we  Intend  to 
stick  to  It.  and  we  can't  see  how  any  imder- 
tidter  can  take  It  upon  himself  to  try  and 


wortc  a  eitp  QD  ttie  next  of  ktn  In  their  hoctr 
of  sorrow." 

"We  doot  thbik  It  is  very  widely  done. 
But.  aa  the  popular  saying  goes.  "There's 
bomid  to  be  aome  rotten  applea  In  every 
barrel.' " 

We  certainly  hope,  as  we  aald  above,  that 
the  ra^et  of  playing  upon  the  emotional 
heartstrings  of  bereaved  families  doesnt  get 
a  foothold  hereabouts. 

Because.  If  It  does.  It  can  oiDy  -work  harm 
to  one  of  tbe  finest  and  noblest  operations 
In  which  Dncle  Sam  Is  engaged  In  the  whole 
postwar  period. 
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Mr.  HUGH  D.SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In 
the  Raooao,  I  include  the  follovirlng  edi- 
torial from  tiie  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
December  li.  1947: 

'rsuif  AST  njiTs  politick  WIXH  IKFLATIOM 

President  Tttiman's  imidled  threat  to  veto 
tbe  Republican  antl-inflatlon  program — if  it 
is  adopted  by  Congress — Ls  a  shocking  piece 
of  political  high-handedness. 

This  outrageously  dictatorial  attitude  on 
aa  IsEue  that  coacems  the  bread  and  butter 
of  all  the  people  is  a  throw-back  to  Mr.  Tru- 
man's political  expediency  ot  last  summer 
when  be  twice  vetoed  tax -reduction  blUa 
which  had  been  passed  by  Senate  and  House 
with  tbe  support  of  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

The  Republican  oounterproposals  to  the 
President's  10-polnt  plan  to  curb  ruinous 
prices  haven't  yet  been  debated  in  Congress. 
They  are  Just  now  being  revealed  In  detalL 
Based  on  voluntary  agreements  rather  than 
compulsion,  they  Include  tax  reduction  and 
Government  economy,  important  matters 
that  aren't  mentioned  in  the  President's 
program. 

But,  with  a  grim  recklessness  suggestive 
of  a  return  to  the  one-sided  Roosevelt  New 
Deal,  Mr.  Truman  sneers  m  advance  at  the 
Republican  measures  and.  Judging  from  hla 
alighting  remarks  at  hie  press  conference, 
has  turned  his  back  on  all  antl-lnflation  plans 
not  originating  in  the  admlnistfaUon. 

In  thus  closing  his  mind  agalxist  all  pro- 
posals but  bis  own  the  President  Is  putting 
poUtics  ahead  of  Inflation  controls.  If  Con- 
gress, torn  by  partisan  rivalries,  now  falls  to 
solve  the  immensely  difficult  problem  of  curb- 
ing prices  without  Impoaing  hamstringing 
restrictions  upon  tbe  Nation,  the  chief  blame 
wlU  lie  with  Mr.  Trumaa. 

And  at  what  cost?  When  he  twice  swung 
bis  political  veto  ax  at  the  tax -cut  bills  a  few 
months  ago  he  compelled  taxpayers  to  go  on. 
needlessly,  shouldering  war-blgh  Income 
taxes.  If  ha  should  succeed  in  twisting  infla- 
tion curbs  to  bis  own  political  purposes  tbe 
j;Hygit>ii»  coet  staggers  the  imagination. 

When  tbe  President  brought  out  bis  pro- 
posed antl-tnflatlon  checks  last  month  this 
newspaper  praised  him  for  trying,  however 
belatedly,  to  combat  tbe  inflation  menace. 
But  When  be  lightly  pooh-poohs  the  Repub- 
lican program  for  voluntary  curbs  before  be 
knows  what  It  is  aU  abotit.  be  reveals  a  j>artl- 
aan  prejudice  that  1»  a  grave  threat  to  tha 
Nation. 

Why  does  Mr.  Truman  Cblnk  bis  own  plan 
Is  sure  fire,  to  tbe  exclusion  of  all  others?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  history  of  tbe  Tnmian 


administration  which  could  prove  its  eco- 
nomic InfalllMlltyT    Most  assuredly  not. 

Immediately  after  Japan  surrendered  In 
August  >945  and  before  this  bewildered  cotm- 
try  realised  what  was  happening.  President 
Truman,  with  one  magnificent  gesture,  swept 
away  the  wartime  curb  on  wages  and  gave 
price  inflation  its  first  big  push . 

The  fireworks  came  fast.  Demands  for 
higher  pay  poured  from  all  sMea.  Isdns- 
trlal  disputes  developed  overnight.  In  the 
next  few  months  the  sted,  atrtomcbile,  and 
coal  IndtBtries  were  stalled  by  great  strikes 
w/ttkeh  cut  down  the  production  of  goods 
critically  needed  to  avert  shortages  and  con- 
sequent prlcre  boosts.  Then  Mr.  Truman's 
recommendation  of  an  18V^-cents-an-hour 
wage  boost  to  end  the  steel  strike,  end  tha 
Government's  permission  for  a  95  a  ton  In- 
crease In  steel  prices,  hurried  Inflation  on 
Its  disastrous  way. 

The  price -wage  spiral  is  now  In  full  swing, 
a  third  round  of  wage  demands  is  threatened 
and  the  country  is  in  the  threes  of  a  price 
Inflation  which  already  is  grinding  down 
vast  numbers  of  our  people.  Including  thosa 
who  must  live  on  small  fixed  salaries,  pen- 
sions, and  annuities.  If  price  Inflation  is  not 
checked  promptly  the  whole  country — and 
Its  ability  to  feed  hungry  millions  oversaaa — 
win  Etiffer. 

By  making  Inflation  curbs  a  partisan  issut 
President  Tnmum  is  inviting,  with  appalling 
disregard  for  tbe  national  welfare,  failure 
of  Congress  to  agree  on  real  anti-inflation 
controls.  His  defiant  imprudence  will  be  re- 
membered, we  believe,  by  tbe  voters  in  No- 
vember 1948. 

Meanwhile  it  remains  the  Imperative  duty 
of  tbe  Republican  majority  In  Congreaa  to 
pass  the  soundest,  most  practicable  meaa- 
tires  it  can  devise  to  halt  skyrocketing  pricea. 
The  President's  political  veto  is  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGU 

or  mrw  torx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Mondaif,  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
au),  I  include  the  following  address  de> 
livered  by  Commissioner  Richard  Park- 
hurst  of  the  United  States  MaritioM 
Commlsskin  before  the  graduating  class. 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, Ktags  Point.  Long  Island,  N.  Y^ 
on  December  40,  1947: 

Admiral  Knight,  Admiral  McNulty,  ofBcers 
of  tbe  Academy,  distinguished  guesta.  par- 
ents and  friends,  and  members  ot  tbe  gradu- 
ating class,  I  am  grateful  for  the  invitation 
to  be  here  on  this  pleasant  occasion.  Like- 
wise,  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  come  to  Kings 
Point  aa  a  member  of  tbe  Doited  States  Mari- 
time fv>Tnmijtgir>n  and  to  Say  to  you  at  tha 
outset  bow  much  tbe  Commls&lon  believes  la 
this  school,  what  it  stands  for.  what  19 
teaches;  how  earnestly  we  endorse  Its  oob- 
tlnuance  and  bow  vital  we  believe  It  to  ha 
In  present  and  future  oonslderaticiu  regard- 
ing tbe  well  beiitg  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine.  We  take  deep  prlda  la  tha 
accomplishments  of  its  graduates,  and  w» 
remember  with  4Xeep  affection  and  a  soiae  of 
jsetsonal  loss  those  of  its  studwit  body  wh4^ 
following  tbe  path  of  duty  In  tbe  war  years. 


»  T^T^T:«vTr^r"V    mr\    rrtTXTi^    nr\VTr«r>T?C«CTr^XT , 
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has  many  facets;  It  Is  never 
as  It  pursues  Its  course  down  the 
Imposes,  upon  successive  genera- 
refinements  of  duty  based  upon 
virtues.  In  thli  evolution,  "citizens 
by  doing  the  things  for  which,  at 
Lime,  citizenship  stands." 
ho  have  chosen  the  merchant  marine 
jwofeselon  have  placed  yourselves  in 
to  be  of  great  eenrlee  to  your  coun- 
the  way  of  life  It  represents.  Tou 
I  he  first  to  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
the  mark  of  the  real  officer  Is  not 
alone,  well  deserved  and  merl- 
;housh  It  is.  From  that  mllepoet  at 
tiegln  your  career  as  an  officer,  the 
which  you  succeed  in  that  career 
upon  your  Individual  Initiative 
determination  to  develop  yourself 
profitable  experience  and  further 
There  will  always  be  the  opportunity 
and  overcome  the  dilBrult — seize  It. 
profession  alwajrs  remember, 
the  stars  shine  down  upon  us  all. 
one.  and  thus  add  to  the  technical 
nese  elements  of  your  profession  so 
required  by  the  e-xlgenctes  of  our 
for  things  of  the  spirit  to  help 
on  your  way. 

you   have   heard   the  story   of  a 
said   to  have  taken   place   be- 
famous  major  league  second  base- 
a  rookie  ahortstop  Just  assigned  to 
.    The  former  had  sccepted  a  hard- 
:hance  and  had  made  a  brilliant  play 
anal  out.    As  the  plajen  walked  to 
the  new  sbasftop  said  to  the 
"I  sure  am  glad  that  I  did  not  have 
that  tougrh  play  you  Just  made." 
replied:  "Don't  let  me  hear  you 
again.     Toull   never   be   a  major 
my  boy.  until  you  are  not  only  ready 
the  h:.rd  chances,  but  until  you 
they  win  come  yotir  wsy." 
the  merchant  marine  of  which  you 
to  become  a  part,  the  question  of 
9tatee   flag   shipping   service   Is   no 
of  commercial  enterprise  alone. 
Itely  a  queetlon  of  national  policy 
higtoeet    consequence.      We    are    no 
iBoteted  country.    We  are  the  lead- 
power,  and  plans  and  pro- 
to  otir  merchant  marine  must  en- 
responsibllitles  which  that  new 
In  the  marine,  no  less  than 
fields,  there  ts  a  heavy  taak  of  re- 
t  and  reconversion,  historically  the 
h  of  stich  an  upheaval  from  whoaa 
\m  are  now  struggling  to  right  our- 
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I  century  ago  the  first  ooeuigolng 
the  Savannah,  set  forth  on  that  hle- 


tory-making  voyage  from  Savannah  to  lAi 
pool.     Thla  was  a  daring  enterprise. 
the  flag  of  the  United  Statee.  and  It  haa 
m^^l^^*'  today  in  the  challenge  facing  ua 
ntp  ftt  sea  a  merchant  fleet  under  that  ' 
to  carry  a  goodly  number  of  passengers, 
handle  a  subetantlsi  part  of  our  own 
merce,  and  to  be  a  bulwark  In  our  natlc 
defense.     If  the  element  of  drsma  Is 
evident  in  the  Savannah  voyage  of  long 
than  In  this  current  xmderuking,  the  op{ 
tunity  for  a  great  achievement  is  nonethel 
present   and  compelling — the   rehabllltatlf 
of  the  American  merchant  mxurlne  to 
the  needs  of  our  ootmtry,   whatever   tl 
needs  may  bt. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Maritime  Cor 
slon  to  take  the  lead  In  this  matter. 
Commission  Is  not  a  restrictive  body.    It 
created  to  serve  shipping,  not  to  domini 
it,  and  It  is  our  full  and  continuing  in:  .;ii(] 
to  emphasize  not  imly  the  desirability  b^ 
the  necessity  of  closer  coordination  of  effc 
between  the  Commi-'slon  snd  sU  ee^menta  i 
the  shipping  industry.    To  all  of  you  her 
emphasize  that  this  project  of  building 
our  merchant  marine  Is  a  Joint  venti: 
will  rise  or  fall  as  such.    Men  In  the  s.n\ 
and  on  the  docks,  men  in  steamship  maai 
ment   and  operation,   men    in   the  Oni 
ment — I  ftilly  believe  that  a  team  of 
composition,  a  team  so  made  up  and  so 
as  to  astonish  the  world  In  the  war  yei 
will  continue  to  play  ball  together  in 
times  of  less  evident  but  nonetheless  tryt 
stress  and  strain.     .Speaking  for  the  Comi 
slon  and  our  participation  in  this  ventx 
want  you  to  know  that  In  the  dellberatlc 
we  undertake.  In  the  decisions  we  reach 
in  the  rulings  we  make,  we  try  alwaya  to  ] 
In  mind  the  fact  so  well  pointed  up  to 
words  of  Victor  Huro:  "We  make  the 
others  will  make  the  Journey." 

Two  wars  found  this  country  without  •< 
quate  reserve  ships  and  merchant  officers  i 
seamen  to  meet  cur  needs.    Briefly    ss 
each  of  these,  national  reeerv  fleets 
chant  vessels  have  now  been  estabUs   od 
the  three  ocean  coasts  of  our  countr% 
Commission  Is  In  close  cooperation  with 
armed  forces  In  establishing  the  number 
types  of  vessels  which  are  to  compose 
fleets.    The   ships    are    being   preserved 
sound  and  economical  methods,  determli 
by  careful  exp>erlnientatlon.    They  are 
rusting  away,  and  they  will  not  do  so. 
the  manning  side,  meeting  the  wartime 
qulrementa  for  men  was  as  big  a  task  as 
of  building  ships.     Maritime   personnel 
creased  from  about  SO.OOO  officers  and 
available  at  the  start  of  the  war  to  more 
409.000  trained  officers  and  men.     With 
return  of  peace  ws  have,  of  coursp. 
down  our  training  program  to  meet  chi 
needs.     The  training  will  he  more  thorot 
It   will    emphasize   the   part   the   mr'-'-tii 
marine  must  play  In  world  passenq 
cargo  trade,   not   forgetting   the   as;      ts 
national  defense.     To  serve  sdequatciy 
domestie  and  overteas  trade,  otir  best 
mates  are  that  we  should  maintain  tn 
service   by    1950   afcout   a   thousand    vc 
This  fleet  will  requL-e.  we  anticipate,  b?t 
ninety   and   a   hundred   thousand   men 
operations  afloat  and  ashore. 

The  war  left  the  cargo-carrying  side 
otxr  merchant  marine  In  much  better 
than  It  was  In  the  preceding  years  of 
The  best  of  otir  war-bullt  cargo  ships 
been  sold  to  oiu  American -flag  com[ 
They  are  the  fastest,  safest,  most  ef 
ships  this  country  has  ever  operated. 
despite  this  fact,  our  cargo  fleet  is  out 
balance.  For  example,  in  wartime  we 
no  ships  specifically  designed  for  our 
wise  and  Intercoastal  trades  and  few 
been  built  In  the  years  before  the 
Also,  we  are  short  tota»  special  types  for  i 
clal  trades  and  to  accommodate  the  prot 
of   certain   trade  routes.     At  present. 
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Vickery  Oate  with  the  imprint  of  this  school 
upon  you.  you  will  rememt>er  this  and  face 
your  life's  work  four-square. 

I  have  known  as  you  have,  and  with  yoa 
hope  to  know  again,  the  starlight  on  the 
tropic  seas,  the  sweetness  of  the  landfall,  the 
breath  of  soft  sir  over  the  blue  waters.  X 
have  likewise  known,  as  3rtni  have,  the  churn- 
ing of  the  western  ocean  swells,  the  scream  of 
the  headwinds  and  the  shrouding  of  ^e 
swirling  fog.  These  are  components  of  that 
universe  we  call  the  eea,  and  enter  Into  the 
being  of  those  who  serve  upon  It.  Smooth 
sailing  and  rough  sailing — both  are  there.  I 
believe  you  are  ready  to  accept  both  wltli 
pride,  with  cotirage,  and  with  distinction. 


Tax  RednctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

OF  WEST  VIBGTNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1S47 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sxib- 
mlt  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
Herald  of  December  12,  1947.  edited  by 
Mr.  Sattis  Simmon.'?,  which  you  will  find 
is  a  forthright  statement  on  the  tax  ques- 
tion. 

This  paper  Is  published  fn  one  of  the 
great  farm  counties  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
and  the  statement  indicates  forcibly  that 
the  people  are  tax  conscious  and  want, 
and  expect,  relief  from  the  high  wartime 
tax  rate.  They  will  know  that  our  high 
tax  rate  Is  manifested  In  our  price  struc- 
ture and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
high  cost  of  livlnf , 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

TAX  axDOcnow 

It  Is  becoming  evident  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congrees  will  be  tax  reduction.  Many 
people  arc  wondering  why,  if  we  have  bil- 
lions to  spend  for  the  relief  of  Europe,  we 
can't  give  a  little  relief  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  New  Deal  economists  who  oppose  tax 
reduction  say  that  It  is  inflationary  in  that 
It  will  give  the  people  more  money  to  spend 
and  Increase  the  monetary  circulation. 

This  Is  nonsense.  If  this  money  is  not 
given  to  the  people  in  tax  reduction  It  will 
go  to  the  Government  and  will  be  spent 
by  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats,  putting  ex- 
actly the  same  amoimt  of  money  Into  clr- 
ctilatlon.  What  the  crackpots  are  afraid  of 
la  not  Inflation  through  tax  reduction,  but 
tbe  cutting  down  of  the  bureaucratic  sqtian- 
der-manla  if  the  golden  faucet  at  Wash- 
ington Is  turned  olf.  They  want  the  people's 
ttoney  spent  by  the  bureaucrats,  not  by 
the  people  who  earn  It. 

Some  of  them  prate  about  the  neceaaity 
of  reducing  the  public  debt.  Once  again 
they  have  their  tongues  In  their  cheelcs,  for 
during  the  past  doeen  years  or  more  they 
have  been  busy  not  in  lowering  the  national 
debt  but  in  pushing  It  higher. 

Present  high  Ux  rates  discourage  not  only 
production  but  the  movement  of  our  pres- 
ent grain  supply.  Oliservers  who  have  toured 
the  grain  belt  tell  tis  that  there  la  far  too 
much  com  still  on  the  farms.  Part  of  this 
ts  due  to  lack  of  transportation,  while  we 
are  shipping  new  boxcsrs  abroad.  Part  of 
It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  who 
have  much  of  their  lfM6  com  crop  still  on 
hand  know  that  If  they  dispose  of  It  and 
the  new   1947  com  crop  together  the  In- 


come tax  collector  will  punish  th«n.  Raving 
two  crops  to  dispose  of  In  one  year,  they  will 
get  more  than  a  double  dose  of  tax  aaseaa- 
ment.  No  good  reason  haa  yet  been  ad- 
Tanced  why  the  people  should  not  have  tai 
reduction  at  this  time. 
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Monday.  December  IS,  1947 
Mr.  DOMENGEAXJX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
radio  address  which  I  delivered  over  a 
network  of  ra^  io  stations  in  Louisiana 
on  Wednesday.  November  26,  1947: 

IS  SAXL  K.  LONG  BOHSSTT 

My  friends,  I  am  going  to  speak  tonight 
on  a  most  Important  subject.  I  am  going 
to  speaii  on  a  subject  which  vitally  touches 
the  welfare  of  every  school  lx>y  and  every 
school  girl  in  Louisiana.  I  am  gohig  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  hot  oil ! 

I  am  going  to  explain  what  hot  oil  means 
and  why  some  of  the  former  hot  oil  gang 
went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary!  I  am  go- 
ing to  show  you  Earl  Long's  encotwagcrnent 
and  approval  of  this  practice  when  he  was 
governor,  and  of  the  support  of  Earl  now  by 
these  "hot  oU"  operators. 

I  hope  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  you 
that  if  Earl  Long,  who  is  backed  by  these 
hot  oil  operators  goes  back  into  office  and  the 
running  of  hot  oil  Is  resumed,  then  you  must 
face  the  fact  that  there  wlU  t>e  less  money 
to  pay  for  hot  lunches  for  your  school  chil- 
dren; there  will  be  leas  money  to  purchase 
school  books  for  your  children;  there  will  be 
less  money  to  finance  school  busses  and  less 
for  the  teachers  and  other  school  employees. 
There  will  be  less  for  your  whole  public 
school  system  If  the  hot  oil  operations  are 
resumed  by  Earl's  supportetv.  For  It  is  this 
money  which  supports  your  public  schools. 
The  school  children  and  the  hot  oil  operators 
cannot  both  hsve  It  at  the  same  time. 

Let  tu  see  just  what  we  mean  by  running 
hot  oil,  I  think  you  can  realize  immediately 
my  friends,  that  If  you  had  a  way  of  buying 
gasoline  at  a  filling  station  without  having 
to  pay  the  State  tax  on  the  gasoline  that  it 
would  represent  a  lot  of  money.  If  you  could 
find  a  way  to  bootleg  gasoline  without  paying 
State  highway  taxes  to  a  large  group  of  peo- 
ple you  would  have  a  very  lucrative  racket. 
Tou  would  simply  put  that  enormous  amount 
of  tax  money  in  your  pockets. 

The  hot-oil  racket  wca-ks  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  in  Its  final  effect.  In  the  In- 
terest of  conservation,  our  State  requires 
that  all  oil  and  gas  wells  be  held  down  to  a 
certain  number  of  barrels  per  day.  The  sev- 
erance tax  and  other  State  taxes  are  com- 
puted on  that  basis.  But,  suppose,  my 
friends,  that  with  the  connivance  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  conservation  commissioner  and 
one  or  two  others  of  the  conservation  de- 
partment, certain  oil  or  gas  men  in  tbe  dark 
hours  of  the  night  were  aUowed  to  open 
their  wells  full  flow  and  run  a  flood  of  hot 
oil.  "Riere  Is  no  record  of  such  runs,  of 
course.  No  taxes  are  paid.  The  purchaser 
of  that  hot  oil  pays  cash  at  a  reduced  price. 
The  seller  In  effect  pockets  the  amoimt  which 
would  have  gone  to  the  State  In  taxes. 

Tou  can  see  what  happens,  my  friends, 
those  rtinnlng  hot  oil  get  rich  almost  over- 
night. Our  oil  resource  is  the  biggest  thing 
we  have  In  the  State. 


Bat.,  while  tbe  hot-all  operators  are  get- 
ting rich,  aomethlng  else  Is  happening. 
Revenues  to  the  schools  are  reduced.  That 
tax  money  which  tbe  hot-oU  operators  put 
tn  their  pockets  la  money  that  would  have 
gone  to  purchase  hot  lunches  for  the  school 
children  and  to  purchase  school  books  and 
pay  teachers.  Tbe  running  of  hot  c^  liter- 
ally means  taking  hot  lunches  away  from 
achool  children  and  hot  oil  means  reducing 
all  the  other  things  needed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  school  children. 

What  Is  the  backgrotind  of  hot-oU  opera* 
tlons  In  Louisiana?  Well,  before  going  into 
that,  my  friends,  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
that  Bob  Maestri,  ex-mayor  of  New  Orleans, 
one  of  Earl's  strongest  present  supporters, 
has  always  dominated  Earl  Long.  He  ts  the 
man  who  has  always  called  Earl  Long's  politi- 
cal plays.  Maestri  had  Earl  come  down  for 
governor  in  1944  and  take  second  place  on 
Morgfin's  ticket. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  8.  Maestri  and  Barl 
Long  had  important  real  estate  transactions 
togetlier  whUe  hot  oil  was  being  run  and 
during  the  time  Bob  Maestri  was  conser- 
vation commissioner  in  charge  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  of  Louisiana.  Later  some 
of  these  hot  oU  folks  committed  suicide; 
some  went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary. 

Federal  Judge  Davidson  said  from  the 
bendi  that  Masstri  was  as  guilty  ss  those 
who  went  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  for 
failure  to  pay  Ir.oome  tax  on  the  money  they 
took  In  from  running  hot  oil. 

The  real  estate  transactions  which  I  refer 
to  between  Bob  Maeetri's  wife  and  Earl  Long 
may  be  found  In  book  61.  folio  44fl  of  the 
conveyance  records  of  the  parish  of  Winn. 

I  will  repeat  this  reference  and  I  will  ask 
that  some  of  you  get  your  pencils  and  take 
it  down  and  look  up  these  references.  You 
will  find  the  real  estate  transactions  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Maestri  and  Barl  Long 
recorded  in  book  61,  folio  446.  of  the  con- 
veyance records  of  Winn  Parish.  Tou  wlU 
find  that  the  dates  on  these  deeds  corre- 
spond with  the  period  that  hot  oil  was  being 
run  In  Louisiana. 

In  this  deal  vrith  the  Maestris,  Barl 
acquired  a  magnificent  ranch  of  6T7  acres 
In  Winn  Parish,  on  which  was  located  a 
flme  residence  and  other  Improvements 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  He  has 
also  acquired  apartment  hotises.  and  other 
real  estate  in  New  Orleans,  worth  a  fortune. 

Where  did  Earl  get  the  money  to  pur- 
chase ranches  and  apartment  houses  if  not 
from  hot  oil?  Earl's  profession  is  law.  but 
Earl  has  never  made  an  appearance  in  court 
in  his  life.  Earl  has  never  really  earned  a 
dollar  practicing  law  In  his  whole  lifetime. 
It  Is  true  that  Earl  biUed  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  $10,000  for  legal 
services  while  he  was  lieutenant  governor 
and  made  them  pay  it.  Later,  since  he 
couldnt  deny  it.  Barl  said  he  gave  some 
of  that  money  to  Huey's  widow.  Huey's 
wldo-iv  said  she  got  no  part  of  the  910,000. 
At  all  eventa,  that  fee  was  a  direct  swindle 
on  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  was  a  swindle 
on  the  people. 

Now  Earl  didn't  go  in  for  mansions  on  the 
"gold"  coast  or  gold  fauceted  bathtubs. 
Barl  was  satisfied  with  a  large  ranch  and 
apartment  houses.  Not  a  bad  take,  my 
friends,  for  a  patent  medicine  salesman  and 
a  lawyer  who  has  never  tried  a  case  in  hla 
life. 

What  Is  the  secret?  Bow  was  it  done? 
How  did  Earl  get  so  well  fixed  overnight? 
Hot  c»U  is  said  to  be  the  explanation  for  hla 
fortune. 

No  wonder  Governor  Earl  could  give  hot 
lunclies  to  only  64,000  school  children  In  the 
wholi;  of  Louisiana.  Money  was  going  to  hot- 
oil  fc>lks.  No  wonder  Governor  Barl  starved 
mental  patients  on  9  cents  per  day.  Money 
was  KOlng  to  the  hot-oU  folks  at  that  time. 
No  wonder,  my  friends.  Earl  could  only  pay 
old  folks  111.90  per  month.  Money  was  go- 
ing to  political  big  shots  at  that  time.    Our 
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old  p«c  »!•  wre  now  rccctvlnc  »n  •T«tpg«  of 
iM  moi  .thly  undar  8*m  JonM'  phUoaopby  oC 

Bail '  raa  tltbir  gaCtluff  his  eitt  or  did  noi 
h*T«  tl  ■  eoont*  to  tpaitk  up.    Or  *ul  wa* 

too  dVI  tb  to  MS  WlUlt  «M  fOtBg  OO  M-QUDd 

him.  1  ^  wu  ■M(m4  IB  MBHMMd— i1«bt  In 
Um  mk  die  of  things.  But  Ivl  Mid  nothing 
■^fttaat  these  hot-oU  erooka. 

MM*  rl.  Karl's  boaom  frtmd.  Is  not  larl's 
cmly  h<  t-oU  backer.  Cooaider  another  big 
shot  trt  m  Ouachita  Pariah,  the  multlmlUlan> 
aire.  10  .  BUI  FeazeU.  Be  Is  reputed  to  bava 
put  up  a  fortune  on  Karl's  candidacy. 

■m  1  aasell  was  In  partnerahlp  In  gas  con- 
ttMli  ^  ith  Dick  Lech*.  BlU  Feaaell  is  an  old 
head  at  the  buslnaaa.  Wbaa  tba  State  MMd 
Leche  t  o  recoTer  son*  of  tba  $UOMO  Lacte 
swtndlt  il  the  State  out  of  on  a  State  highway 
tr«slt  <  aal.  a  garnlabmant  waa  run  on  BUI 
M^Mll  to  raaeh  Lacbe's  Intweat  In  the  gaa 
contract  that  Dick  Laetaa  and  BlU  Feaaell 
ownad  together.  Thla  MBlnct  waa  made  at 
m  ttam  when  oil  and  gaa  laaaaa  on  oar  BtoU 
lands  w  sre  being  given  for  tba  prica  of  a  mlla 
and  a  **  n\ich  obliged. '  And.  also,  my  friends, 
a  kick-  aack.  Let's  not  forget  the  kick-back, 
for  thi  c's  what  spark  plugged  the  deala. 

Bill  :  'laaall.  now  putting  up  a  fortune  on 
Barl.  ifaa  tn  eahoou  with  Dick  In  the  gas 
Do  you  think  Bill  Feazell  loves 
'  more  than  he  loved  Dick  Leche.  or  do 
you  tb^xk  ha  la  backing  Bwl  ao  he  can  go  la 
bualna  a  with  Karl  just  aa  ba  went  in  bualnsw 
with  CIck  Leche? 

Wha  "s  wrong  with  BUI  Feaaell  and  Oo»- 
emor  1  arl  going  In  the  gaa  bualneas  togeUiart 
Not  a  t  king,  my  friends.  If  you  are  wUUng  to 
take  h<  I  Iwifitiw  away  from  your  school  chil- 
dren, t  ike  their  booka  aw«f  fmn  them.  If 
you  art  wUIlng  to  patipartaa  your  teachers. 
atop  yisir  school  buaaea  from  running,  and 
dcatro]  the  educational  opportunltlea  of 
your  children. 

The  ioaatal  waters  of  Loulahina  are  Inda- 
acrlbab  y  rich  tn  oil  and  gaa  tfapMMa.  Com- 
petent geologlsta  aatlmata  that  there  exUU 
over  1  <  billion  barrels  of  oU  to  be  found 
In  the  m  mlnwal  depoalts.  located  off  the 
coaat  ( r  Louisiana:  tba  State  should  collect 
ultima  »ly.  if  properly  handled,  at  least 
8  billlc  B  dollars  from  royaltlaa.  bonuses,  and 
laaaaa  Crom  theaa  tldawatar  lands:  a  sum 
sufflda  It  to  Uquldata  and  pay  our  total  Stata 
debt.  1  taring  anougb  to  pay  for  the  paring 
of  ever  r  road  la  LomMmmi  and  to  build  SUto 
hosplti  Is  In  erary  town  of  over  4.000  popula- 
tion. U  getbar  with  the  payment  of  sdequata 
old-ag<  pensions  and  the  soldiers'  bonuaaa. 
Tbaaa  'ich  oil  deposits  represent  too  much 
moaay  not  to  attract  tba  attention  of  oil 
oparaVrs.  like  JKaestrl  and  Feazell.  It  Is 
tnia  tl«t  the  title  and  ownership  of  tbaaa 
coaatal  landa  are  now  claimed  by  the  FMaral 
Government.  I  believe  that  Congrees  will 
enact  eglslatlon.  as  It  did  prcvloiisly.  but 
ratoed  by  the  President,  racogntslng  the 
owners  ■Up  of  theaa  landa  to  the  State.  The 
Dick  L  Khe-Karl  Long  administration  made 
millioosiraa  of  many  hot-oU  oparators.  If 
you  pu :  Bail  In  again  he  may  maka  not  mil- 
llonalra  but  billionaires  of  otbara  by  tba 
favoTM  oparauons  of  tbaaa  ooaatal  oU  StaU 
)anda. 

I  w<y  Ud  Ilka  to  call  to  yofor  attantlon  tbat 
lam  Jonaa  and  tba  praaant  sdmlnls- 
there  baa  baan  a  great  improvement 
IB  tta  bnandal  structura  of  our  schools.  In 
ISat.  rhen  Karl  Long  was  governor,  the 
Stata  rorlded  approalmataly  913  dedlcatad 
fundi  or  each  child  undar  our  school  syatask 
TMsr  tlM  Stata  paya  NO  for  each  child:  or 
■MM  t  lan  ttaraa  tlmaa  aa  much  as  was  paid 
out  U]  der  the  Lecba-Long  administration. 
School  teachers  recalvad  a  aalary.  undar  Barl 
Long  tl  1999.  of  $1,100.  Today,  undar  tba 
Jonea    thUoaophy  of  Oorammant.  tba  aalary 
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Lsche-Long  administration,  received 
bonuses.  renU.  royalties,  and  severance 
approximately  $11,000,000.  Under  be 
admlnutratlon  the  State  today  recetvf 
proximately  $33,000,000;  three  tlmea  as  mt 
Instead  of  these  revenues  going  into 
pockeU  of  the  hot-oil  operators  and 
who  trafBcked  their  Influence  to  secure  vi 
able  State  oil  properties,  the  revenue 
flows  Into  the  State  treasury  for  the  uaa 
our  schools. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  that  I  wish 
to  consider,  my  friends,  before  I  cloe^ 
only  does  the  nuinmg  of  hot  oil  depr.  >■ 
children  of  educational  beneflu  rKhtfi 
belonging  to  them,  but  It  also  depletes 
most  valuable  natural  resource.  Our  oU 
gas  reserves  are  h'jnestly.  wisely,  and 
fully  administered  at  this  time  to  give 
utmost  benefits  to  the  people  over  the  lot 
possible  period  of  time.  When  hot  oil  la 
conservation  la  thrown  to  the  winds. 
good  of  the  State  is  forgotten.  The 
of  the  people  is  eunsldcred  not  at  all: 
the  enrichment  of  a  few  big  shot  politic 
la  considered.  The  oil  and  ga-s  resource 
like  our  forest.  Is  not  a  replenlshable 
source.  If  this  raaource  is  raided  and  wi 
by  hot  oil  operators,  it  U  gone  forever. 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  retrieve  the  ai 
mistake. 

Karl  says  that  I  have  vlllfled  him.    I^ 
aald.  and   will  say  again,  tbat  Barl 
alacker  of  World  War  I— that  be  kept 
the  Jxrmj  under  false  pretense:  I  have 
said,  that  Karl  tried  to  swear  hU  own  br 
Huey  P.  Long.  Into  the  penitentiary— hia 
flash  and  blood.     I  have  said  further 
Karl  on  January  19.  1933.  In  his  spec 
Oratna  stated.  "Huey  P.  Long  was  the 
lowast   physical   coward   that  Ood   rver 
live."     I  have  aald  that  Karl  swlnc!    d 
State   of  Louisiana  of   $10,000   on   j.   fi 
charge  for  legal  services:   I  have  said 
Karl     acquired     valuable     properties 
thousands   and   thousands  of  dollars 
hot  oil  was  being  run  In  Louisiana  and 
Ing  the  time  he  served  as  lieutenant 
nor.     I  have  said  that  Karl.  whUe  gov 
starved  mental  patients  under  an  allc 
of  9  cents  per  day.    This  Is  not  vUlflc 
I  am  telling  the  absolute  truth  and 
from  the  public  records. 

Thla  Is  Karl  Long's  record.    His  unpat 
act  eatabllsbes  blm  as  a  slacker  who 
avoid  responsibility  and  eacape  duty     Hta] 
tack  on  his  brother  shows  him  to  be   in 
natural  person  with  a  distorted  mind     -idj 
tellect.    His  swindle  of  $10,000  from  r 
and   his   questionable   acquisition    • 
valuable    propertlce    worth    thousands 
thousands  of  dollars  shows  him  to  be  a 
honeat  peraon. 

Karl  would  like  for  you  to  feet  tbi 
Just  came  Into  the  world  the  day  be 
governor.     He  would  like  for  you  to  fo 
that  be  was  second  In  command  under  ' 
That  Karl  was  elected  lieutenant  gover 
the  same  time  Leche  was  elected  governc 

Huay  Long  fell  out  with  many  men 
Ing  K$rl  Long.     But.  Karl  didn't  fall  out 
Dick  Leche.     They  worked  together  h  irr 
oualy  and  well.     The  Dick  Leche-Ea-i 
partnership    worked    without    any    trV 
whatever.     Karl  dldnt  fall  out  with  Dick  i 
Dick  didn't  fall  out  with  Karl  because 
naadad  each  other. 

XT  Barl  Long  thinks  we  are  going  to 
preas  the  truth  about  him  to  the  det 
of  our  school  children,  he  Is  mistaken. 
9X9  not  about  to  do  that.    Barl  was  not 
on  the  day  ha  waa  sworn  in  as  gov 
Barl  bad  a  raoord  bafora  ha  became 
and  the  peopla  ara  entitled  to  have  it. 
tbat  Karl  did  aa  governor  will  not 
much  light.    If  Barl  cannot  face  the 
then  liaaatrl  and  Feaaell  bad  better  get 
out  of  this  race.     We  tre  not  going  to 
preaa  the  truth  at  the  req\jeat  of  Karl 
Maaatrl.  Feaaall,  or  anyone  elae. 
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By  an  army  of  tax  Invaetlgatora  la  meant 
80.000  instead  of  the  present  20,000.  A  fur- 
ther assumption  is  that  the  50,000  would  be 
able  to  perform  at  the  same  scale  of  efB- 
elency  as  the  20.000 — tbat  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  virould  not  come  into  oper- 
ation. 

Granted  theae  assumptions,  the  rest  is 
aaay.  The  extra  $8,000,000,000  in  revenue 
works  out  to  ao  percent  of  a  national  budget 
of  $40,000,000,000. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  A.  L.  If. 
Wiggins  puts  the  figure  of  revenue  lest 
through  tax  dodging  at  a  conservative  $5,000,- 
000.C00.  Other  Treasury  cfBclals  lean  toward 
the  higher  flgiua  of  $8,000  .COO.OOO. 

In  recent  years  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau has  stepped  up  its  investigation  of  tax 
returns.  Results  have  been  quite  revealing. 
OaBBldarliig  only  the  vrar  years — 1941-47,  in- 
dvalva— reooverles  of  evaded  taxea  have  risen 
from  $303320,585  for  fiscal  1941  to  $1,928.- 
710.237  for  fiscal  1947.  Bach  year  baa  shown 
an  incraaae,  but  It  was  not  until  fiscal  1946 
that  the  total  rasa  above  the  blllic»i  mark. 

LABOX  ascovxiT  XXrCCTKD 
Curiously,  despite  the  cut  In  personnel 
this  year,  the  expectation  is  that  the  total 
In  recoveries  for  fiscal  1948  vrlll  go  above 
the  two- billion  mark.  This  is  because  an 
Investigation  often  requires  several  years, 
and  the  fruits  of  work  done  in  the  last  year 
or  two  will  not  become  apparent  until  next 
year  or  two. 

The  smaller  fig\ues  for  the  fighting  war 
years  are  attributed  in  part  to  the  circum- 
stance tbat  Internal  Revenue  men  skilled 
In  Investigations  were  In  the  Army.  They 
think,  at  the  Bureau,  that  a  trained  and 
aklllful  man  can  almost  "smell"  an  untruth- 
ful return  when  be  looks  at  it.  With  many 
of  the  Btueau's  skilled  men  In  uniform, 
their  places  were  taken  by  others  who  lacked 
tha  naoaaaary  experience. 

But  aa  the  fighting  war  approached  ito 
akMe.  the  Bureau  retrained  the  aerrices  of 
Ita  old  hands  and  It  was  they  who  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  great  Increase  In 
recoveries  for  194g  and  1947. 

Barly  in  1945.  as  the  war  drew  toward 
Ita  end,  a  decision  was  made  to  make  fuller 
uaa  of  the  trained  men  returning  after  mili- 
tary service.  Congress  agreed  then,  and  the 
Bureau  was  autborlBed  to  about  double  Its 
staff,  bringing  the  total  to  the  27,000  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

With  ito  preeent  atalT  the  Btiraau  can  In- 
Vaatlgata  thoroughly  only  about  6  percent 
of  all  tax  returns.  All  the  larger  ones  re- 
«•!?•  a  oompleta  audit.  That  means  that 
an  tnvaatlgator  not  only  scans  the  return  as 
filed,  but  almost  always  goes  badt  to  the 
taxpayers'  records  and  double  cfaecka  them 
against  the  return. 

Every  return  gets  some  form  of  scrutiny 
and  even  these  casual  examinations  some- 
tlmee  turn  up  information  which  calls  for 
a  more  thorough  inquiry. 

"For  instance,"  a  Bureau  spokesman  said 
In  describing  its  operations,  "a  return  is  filed 
by  a  store  aaaumed  In  Ito  conununity  to  be 
proaperlng,  but  the  return  shows  tbat  it  has 
done  no  more  than  break  even.  That  calls 
for  Investigation. 

"Sometimes  we  get  tips  from  workers  that 
their  employer  Is  falsifying  bis  returns. 
Sometimes  the  deductions  appear  to  be  out 
of  line.  Sometimes  tips  come  from  busy- 
bodlaa.  who  may  bave  a  grudge  against  the 
taxpayer. 

"Instead  of  the  3  to  6  percent  of  returns 
on  which  we  make  a  thorough  investigation. 
we  ought  to  Investigate  15  to  20  percent,  but 
we  dont  have  the  staff  to  do  It. 

*^e  have  found  that  when  we  do  make  an 
Investigation  and  discover  Income  under- 
stated word  geto  around  among  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  tbat  taxpayer,  and  oftan 
noM  at  tlMm  oome  in  voluntarily  to  amend 
tba  ntvnm  tlMj  hava  Ued." 


SCANT   CAIt*T  CaSAT 

One  who  submito  Information  of  a  falaa 
return  to  the  Bureau — a  tipster — is  entitled 
to  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
covered in  additional  taxea.  These  pay- 
ments are  not  made  when  suspicion  of  a  falaa 
return  Is  reported,  but  only  on  the  basis  of 
evidence.  Surprisingly,  few  of  the  tipstera 
claim  payment  for  their  evidence.  In  tha 
last  10  years  the  Bureau  has  paid  out  as  re- 
wards for  evidence  only  about  $80,000.  For 
that  $80,000  it  was  able  to  collect  $30,000,000. 

Most  taxpa3rers  are  so  situated  tbat  they 
could  not  even  attempt  to  cheat  on  their  re- 
ttn-ns.  They  are  tbe  salaried  workers  whose 
employers  report  to  the  Federal  Government 
what  has  been  paid  to  them.  They  are  the 
people  whose  Income  is  derived  from  divi- 
dends, also  reported  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
companies  which  pay  them.  They  are  the 
vast  majority  of  incorporated  companies 
whose  profito  are  known  to  stockholders  and 
many  others. 

The  self-employed — the  farmers,  the  doc- 
tors, individual  retailers,  barbers,  plumbers, 
taxlcab  drivers,  waiters,  gamblers,  black- 
market  operators,  promoters — these  and  a 
host  of  others  are  the  people  whose  Income 
is  known  to  themselves  alone  or  to  few 
others.  They  are  the  people  whose  opportu- 
nities for  cheating  and  getting  away  with  It 
are  t>est. 

They  are  also  the  people  who  pay  through 
the  nose  when  they  get  caught.  Many  will  re- 
member Henry  Lustig.  who  owned  a  chain  of 
restaxirants  In  New  York  and  kept  two  sete 
of  books — one  for  Income  tax  purposes,  an- 
other BO  that  he  himself  could  keep  track  of 
how  much  he  was  making.  It  took  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  agents  several  years  to  work 
up  the  case  against  Lustig.  When  they  did 
they  presented  him  with  a  bill  for  $7,000,000 
and  the  Federal  Court  sent  him  to  prison  for 
4  years.  To  pay  the  $7,000,000  he  had  to  sell 
his  business. 

Penalties  for  tax  evasion  are  severe.  Aside 
from  the  criminal  punishment — the  incon- 
venience of  spending  time  in  prison — there 
are  civil  penalties.  On  top  of  the  tax  owed 
there  is,  as  a  civil  penalty,  an  additional  levy 
of  50  percent  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
percent  a  year  for  whatever  time  the  tax  has 
been  due. 

POOITST    DXALEB   CAUGHT 

One  poultry  dealer  In  an  Eastern  State  has 
been  finding  out  about  the  coat  of  tax  cheat- 
ing. The  Bureau  came  across  him  in  tbe 
course  of  a  general  Investigation  of  black 
marketa  In  poultry. 

He  had  reported  total  Income  over  a  5-year 
period  of  $3«.000.  But  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  say  he  used  two  methods  to 
conceal  his  actual  Income. 

He  went  to  his  business  establishment 
about  4:30  o'clock  In  tbe  morning,  as  this 
account  goes.  That  was  8  or  4  hours  before 
his  employees  reported  for  work.  In  that  In- 
terval he  sold — without  knowledge  of  his  em- 
ployees, because  he  feared  they  might  report 
to  the  Treasury  the  business  he  did  not  re- 
port— a  considerable  volume  of  chickens, 
ducks,  and  turkeys. 

He  had  still  another  method  of  concealing 
the  amount  of  his  Income.  He  wrote  checks 
to  nonexistent  farmers  for  nonexistent  poul- 
try he  claimed  to  have  purchased  and  resold. 
Then  he  cashed  the  checks  and  pocketed  the 
IMx>ceed8. 

Over  the  6-year  period,  as  stated,  he  re- 
ported net  Income  of  $38,000.  Now  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau  has  submitted  t6  him  a 
bill  for  $720,000  in  additional  taxes  and  has 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Justice  E>epartment 
with  a  recommendation  for  criminal  proae- 
cution. 

All  the  revenue  men  had  to  do,  once  they 
began  their  investigation,  was  to  take  his  In- 
voices for  poultry  purchased  and  try  to  find 
the  sellers.  They  couldnt  find  some  of  them 
and  wore  told  by  others  In  the  business  tho'e 
were  no  such  persona. 
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Itr.  PRICE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  a  large  number  of  our  Nation's 
railroads  plead  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  exemptions  from 
an  order  for  installation  of  safety  de- 
vices the  list  of  rail  accidents  and  the 
toll  in  dead  and  injured  increases  to 
refute  claims  of  railroads  that  the  ICC 
order  should  be  subject  to  a  survey  by 
the  roads  themselves  to  determine 
whether  they  feel  these  safety  devices 
should  be  installed  on  certain  stretches 
of  track. 

While  men  die — are  crippled — while 
valuable  equipment  is  smashed  out  of 
service  at  a  time  when  shortage  of  such 
is  a  blow  in  our  domestic  economy — rail- 
roads continue  to  stall. 

Witness  the  latest  rail  accident  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  lines — not 
of  national  disaster  proportion  only  be- 
cause the  two  trains  involved  were  not 
more  crt)wded.  Had  they  been  filled 
with  crowds  returning  to  their  homes  on 
a  holiday  week-end,  the  casualty  list 
would  have  been  in  figures  to  command 
greater  attention  from  the  Nation.  We 
rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  that  the  cars 
were  not  crowded,  but  we  would  not  pass 
over  the  wreck  lightly  and  regard  it  as 
a  minor  incident. 

Its  &eriousness  is  told  In  the  many, 
many  other  rail  disasters  that  have  pre- 
ceded it^-and  that  will  follow  until  the 
time  arrives  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.<5ion  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  compel  the  railroads  to  take  this 
matter  of  rail  safety  as  serious  business. 

The  ICC  certainly  cannot  be  exoner- 
ated of  blame  in  many  of  these  accidents, 
libe  mere  issuing  of  orders  is  noiOKHigh. 
It  is  time  the  Commission  does  something 
about  enforcing  orders.  If  it  does  not 
have  sufQcient  power,  it  should  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  It,  and  let  Congress 
act. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  someone  is 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  many  lives,  the 
crippling  of  many  railroad  workers  and 
rail  passengers — it  is  time  to  place  that 
responsibility.  It  is  long  past  time  for 
the  responsible  authorities  to  give  some 
measure  of  protection  to  the  riding  pub- 
lic and  the  thousands  of  rail  employees. 

To  show  how  ridiculous  is  the  Nation's 
concern  for  adequate  safety  precautions 
on  our  railroads,  the  Congress  has  given 
the  ICC  the  power  to  fix  blame  in  acci- 
dents, and  if  it  finds  that  an  accident  re- 
sulted from  the  railroad's  failure  to  carry 
out  an  ICC  order  the  carrier  can  be  pros- 
ecuted and  if  convicted  can  be  fined  the 
amount  of  $100.  Think  of  it.  fined  $100 
for  "wanton  carelessness"  which  might 
have  resulted  in  an  accident  taking  100 
lives. 

I  am  going  to  use  every  ounce  of  energy 
at  my  command  to  do  something  about 
that.  I  am  going  to  sedc  suggestions 
from  the  ICC.  and  I  hope  and  feel  it  will 
be    cooperative — but,    notwithstanding. 
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voters  know  that  they  can  hardly  slow  It. 
Therefore,  as  their  big  ■wrare.  the  GOT 
planners  want  to  set  sside  the  anUtrust  lawi  I 
and  use  Oovcmment  funds  to  obtain  volua*| 
tary  Industry-wide  agreements  to  hold  dowa 
prices. 

ThU  Is  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  1933  in  reverse,  but  this  engine  will  uot 
run  in  reverse.  It  will  stall.  Manufacturera  , 
who  want  to  reduce  prices  wUl  do  It  mora 
I  satiny  alone  than  by  agreement  with  their 
eompetitors.  because  going  It  alone  gains 
good  wUi  and  competlUve  advantage. 

Adam  Smith,  the  lioees  of  capitalism, 
showed  171  years  ago  tiuit  such  groups  do 
not  encourage  their  members  to  reduce 
prices,  but  deter  them  from  reducing.  Smith 
wrote  that  businessmen  gat  togaUMrM 
restrict  trade  and  raise  prlcea  not  to  UtM^ 
au  trade  and  reduce  prices.  The  OOP 
scheme  will  not  bring  prices  down  but.  like 
the  original  NRA.  will  hold  them  up  aftar 
they  pass  the  peak  and  would  other  visa 
fall  at  their  own  accord. 

This   proposal   Is  as  unconvincing   as    ths . 
NAM'S   desperate   efforU   to   slough   off    'hsl 
blame  for  the  dangerous  boom  which  it  did  I 
•o  much   to  bring  about.     It   Is  a  stra:.t{e 
thing  for  Senator  Tatt  to  spoosor.  who  was 
preaching  Just  the  other  day  about  the  l>eau- 
tias    of    "natural    economic    law."     It    Is    al 
strange  thing  from  the  party  which  prslasa' 
competition    and    condemns   the    "unsound 
seonomic  experimentation"  of  the  New  Deal. 
On  top  of  all  that,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
have  knocked  out  the  •OOP.  NRA"  when  It 
found    the    original   NRA   unconstitutional. 

Leadership  that  offers  nothing  better  than 
this  Is  intellectually  bankrupt.     This  "pf 
gram"   Is   as    futile    as   Senator   T*rrs    r< 
peated    sermon    to    "save    more    and    spen<i 
l«as" — as  though   most   families  could  save 
anything     after     swollen     living     costs- 
though  a  year  and  a  lutlf  of  the  NAli-Taftj 
medicine   had   not   left   the   country  sicker  | 
than  ever  It  was  under  OPA. 

In   spite   of    14   years   of   defeat   becaussj 
it  would  not  cope  with  the  boom-and-bust 
cycle,  in  spite  of  the  probationary  status  in 
which  it  was  returned  to  power  In  Congrc 
the  GOP  offers  puny  arrows  and  a  hoUc 
pretest    to  comlaat   a   scourge   that   air 
makes  millions  of  Americans  suffer  cruel 
So  It  is  fair  to  ask.  as  a  labor  Jo\irnal  d< 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  If  the  Republlcai 
"will  win  an  epitaph  as  the  party  that  killed  I 
enterprise   and   plunged   America   Into  | 
greatMt  depression  of  history." 
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Mr.  F IICB  of  nunois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  ]eAye  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO.  [  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  th(  St.  Louis  <Mo.)  Poet-Dispatch 
of  December  11.  1947.  It  foUows: 
SAwasuPT  cor  vEAtmrnmir 
BsJactLig  rationing  and  wsga-prloe  e«U- 
the  principal  Republican  leaders  in 
lava  oAsrad  thatr  substitute.  Tliey 
.ttaaosa  eoatrols  over  exports  and 
transportation  and  higher  gold  re- 
behind  l>ank  credit  and  the  cur- 
fhls  agrees  with  sdminlstratlon 
exports  snd  transport,  and  in- 
ars  a  tlBM-honored  we^xm 
of  credit, 
er.  these  measures  ean- 
Bot    anrs^    todsys    inflaUon.      IntsUigsnt 
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or 
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Ur.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  MrJ 
Speaker,  the  people  of  my  part  of 
country  certainly  are  opposed  to  reim- 
position  of  price  controls,  rationing  oi 
any  other  form  of  New  Deal  plannc 
economy.  This  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Tulsa  Dal 
World  of  December  11. 1947: 

ACAXMST  SATIOimfa 

It  is  evident  Congress  is  against  ratlonli 
of  great  staples,  and  it  Is  also  fairly  pla 
that  the  people  are  against  It.     How  to 
around  the  inflation  evil  without  going  int 
wartime  controls  is  actually  the  big  questlc 

There  Is  a  majority  counterproposal  in 
House  of  Representatives:  It  calls  for  volUB' 
tary  rationing,  with  the  Government  flni 
ing  and  supervising  the  effort. 
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Prom  my  constituent's  letter.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  going  to  vote  against 
Republicans  and.  having  forgotten  that 
the  New  Dealers  are  responsible  for  what 
he  has  now.  thinks  he  will  try  another 
and  larger  dose  of  new  dealism. 

The  cure  for  our  present  Ills  will  come 
only  when  we  have  a  Republican  admin- 
istration determined  to  think  of  and  act 
for  America,  make  our  own  welfare  our 
primary  objective.  The  people  forget 
that  Republicans  have  control,  and  that 
more  apparent  than  real,  of  but  one 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  for- 
get that  the  administration  blocks  every 
effort  a  Republican  Congress  makes. 

The  people  do  know,  however,  that  Re- 
publicans have  not  been  as  aggressive  and 
as  persistent  as  they  might  have  been. 
They  do  know  that  not  a  few  Republi- 
cans still  have  the  "me  too"  habit.  That 
they  are  aware  of  the  situation  is  made 
evident  by  an  editorial  from  the  Satur- 
day. December  13.  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  expresses  the  thought  of  many 
Midwest  Republicans. 

Maiiy  eastern  Republicans,  many  bi- 
partisan Republicans,  some  "one  world" 
Republicans,  think  the  Chicago  Tribune 
attempts  to  dictate  to  Midwest  Republi- 
cans. With  all  due  appreciation  of  the 
leadership  displayed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  my  humble  judgment  the 
Tribune  also  reflects  and  makes  vocal  the 
sentiment  of  Midwest  Republicans. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  Republicans  in  Congress  seem  deter- 
niinsd  to  swallow  the  Truman  program  of 
foreign  aid  whole.  This  will  be  a  matter  for 
great  satisfaction  in  Wall  Street  and  in  the 
counsels  of  the  New  Deal  Party,  but  it  is 
profoundly  disturbing  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Voters  who  had  looked  to  the  Republican 
Party  for  independence  of  Wall  Street's  in- 
fluence are  becoming  Increasingly  alarmed. 
The  Republicans  once  again  are  saying  "me 
too."  The  policy  proved  disastrous  in  the 
1940  and  1SK4  elections  but  the  lesson  of 
those  defeats  has  not  been  learned. 

The  strategy  of  the  New  Dealers  has  been 
obvious  from  the  start.  Their  goal  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan  with  lU  $30,- 
000.000.000  drain  on  American  resources  and 
its  implied  commitment  to  go  on  supporting 
the  European  loafers  until  our  people  are 
reduced  to  a  misery  equal  in  all  respects  to 
theirs.  Mr.  Truman  Isn't  too  smart  but  he 
was  smart  enough  to  know  that  he  would 
have  to  go  slow  at  the  start  If  he  didn't  want 
to  arouse  an  overwhelming  opposition. 

Hence,  the  stopgap  plan,  floated  on  a  sea 
of  propaganda  alleging  the  utter  inability  of 
the  French,  for  example,  to  live  through  the 
winter  without  help  from  us.  In  fact,  French 
hoarders  hold  something  like  »3 .000 .000 .000 
In  gold  which  the  Government  In  Paris  could 
mobillae  if  It  wanted  to.  The  same  French 
whose  plight  is  declared  to  be  desperate,  have 
lately  l>een  refusing  to  unload  ships  bearing 
the  grain  and  coal  which  stopgap  appr<^ria- 
tlons  are  supposed  to  supply. 

The  Republicans  nevertheless  fell  for  Mr. 
Truman's  phony  arguments.  If  the  bill 
passes,  as  seems  almost  inevitable  now,  he 
wUl  be  able  at  the  regular  session  in  Jamuary 
to  say  that  this  country  is  already  so  heavily 
committed  to  his  program  that  there  can  be 
no  backing  out.  Europe,  he  can  say.  has  been 
given  assurances  of  American  suppKWt  which, 
if  not  fuimied.  will  surely  drive  Britain, 
France,  and  the  rest  of  them  into  tlie  arms  of 
Russia. 

This  Lb  the  plan  and  all  that  can  be  said 
against  it  is  that  it  is  highly  offensive  to  the 
voters,  that  it  wUl  impoverish  our  country, 
and  that  it  won't  solve  Europe's  problems. 
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It  invites  our  noble  allies  to  go  on  loaflng. 
pxirsulng  their  socialistic  experiments  at  our 
expense  and  making  noae  of  the  political  and 
economic  adjustments  that  must  be  made, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  prompt  and  genuine  re- 
covery. 

England  has  accomplished  mors  toward 
recovery  since  the  billions  of  the  gift  loan 
were  exhausted  than  before.  Italy,  receiving 
relatively  little  from  America,  has  taken 
genuine  steps  toward  self-support.  The  les- 
son Is  obvious.  Europe's  recovery  must  start 
in  Europe.  As  long  as  Etutipe  can  look  to  us 
as  to  Santa  Claus.  notlxing  substantial  is 
going  to  l>e  accomplished. 


Gerkart  Eisler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  McDowell 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
December  15,  1791,  156  years  ago  today, 
the  fyrecious  Bill  of  Rights  became  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  Gerhart 
Eisler,  a  German  Communist,  an  agent 
of  Soviet  Russia,  identified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  the  boss  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  contempt 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ar- 
rested and  convicted  for  violation  of  the 
Passport  Act,  known  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  McCormack  Act,  for  many  years 
known  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Voorhis 
Act  since  the  day  it  was  adopted,  a 
known  terrorist  who  was  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  sentence  by  tor- 
ture of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Chi- 
nese patriots  fighting  for  their  country, 
has  been  making  a  lecture  tour  of  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  Middle  West, 
speaking  to  students.  The  other  night, 
in  Chicago,  this  foreign  agent  provoca- 
teur said  this,  and  I  quote: 

The  world  will  once  again  see  an  American 
Boston  tea  party,  with  the  Un-American 
Committee  in  the  role  of  the  tea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a  known  and 
established  enemy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Bill  of 
Rights  preaching  pure  treason  and  sedi- 
tion almost  every  waking  moment  of  his 
time.  I  here  and  now  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Attorney  General  to  apprehend  Gerhart 
Eisler  and  place  him  in  custody  in  con- 
finement on  Ellis  Island  until  his  case  is 
finally  disposed  of  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  ample  precedent 
for  this.  It  is  known  that  men  whose 
patriotism  cannot  be  denied,  who  fought 
gallantly,  and  whose  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  the  flag  were  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  but  be- 
cause of  left-wing  influence  on  various 
Government  officials,  were  taken  to  Ellis 
Island  and  held  in  durance  until  their 
cases  were  finally  settled  conclusively  by 
the  courts  of  the  land. 

I  feel  very  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
demand  will  be  concurred  in  not  only  by 
a  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  by  aa 


overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation. 

Gerhart  Eisler  is  known  to  have  vio- 
lated the  income-tax  law.  the  registra- 
tion law.  the  Voorhis  and  the  McCormack 
Acts:  he  has  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  contempt  of  Congress  and  has 
been  a  constant  violator  of  the  passport 
and  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  more  than  20  years.  Here  is 
a  Communist  who  publicly  and  openly 
threatens  to  throw  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress  into  the  water. 
Here  is  an  agent  of  the  same  powers  that 
shot  down  American  aviators  flying  on  a 
friendly  mission  over  a  little  corner  of 
Soviet  territory.  Here  is  an  agent  of  the 
Moscow  conspirators  who  insist  that  the 
United  States  is  war  mongering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  man  who  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  in  jail  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Les!  We  Forf  et 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  mtw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  IS.  1947  ^ 

Mr.  LcFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  appearing  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sullivan  is  justified 
in  bringing  to  his  readers'  attention  the 
part  Mr.  Truman  played  in  starting  high 
prices.    My  criticism  is  that  he  does  not 
go  back  far  enough.    Lest  we  forget,  you 
may  recall  that  the  Democrats  with  their 
New  Deal  policy  came  into  power  in  1933 
on  a  platform  that  promised  a  25  percent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  government 
Almost  immediately  it  broke  that  prom- 
ise.    Bureaus     with    their    tax-eating 
bureaucrats  grew  in  leaps  and  boimds. 
And  finally  the  American  people  guided 
and  led  by  the  Republican  Party  had  a 
little  relief,  after  a  hard-fought  battle 
to  cut  some  of  the  personnel  from  the 
Federal  pay  rolls.    Mr.  Truman  vetoed 
the  two  bills  which  would  have  reduced 
taxes,    llie  Republicans  were  able  to 
pass  a  sound  and  just  labor  relations 
bill,  over  the  President's   veto,  which 
short  history  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
benefit    to    all    Americans.      Increased 
production  is  the  secret  and  key  to  all  our 
present  price  troubles.    If  the  adminis- 
tration can  keep  its  hands  ofl  and  we 
can  enjoy  less  Government  interference 
our  domestic  economy  will  right  itself. 
Let  the  record  speak  for  itself.    We  must 
have  a  change  of  administration  and  one 
not  living  on  emergency  measures. 

0rAKT  or  INTLATION  Is  TkACED  TO  1946  STUXI 
or  Omx  Union — Mask  Stn-LiVAN  Sats  Aa- 

ICINISTBATION  ADOPTED  POLICT  OF  ENCOtTSAC- 

INO    Wage    Incrxasss    and    Thus    Is    iif 

VXTLMKaABLK    FOSTTION    IN    "WHO    DONX    It" 
D^TS 

(By  Mark  Sullivan)  - 

Washington.  December  13. — ^As  Congress 
deals  with  President  Truman's  proposals  to 
check  high  prices  and  inflation,  the  leaden^ 
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days  of  the  strike,  aa  available  suppUes  of 
steel  became  exhausted,  *Yelated  Industries,* 
said  the  Department  of  Labor  Monthly  Re- 
view, "were  fowd  to  curtail  production." 
And  scarcity  of  (oods  was.  in  tlie  condition 
existing,  a  cause  of  Inflation.  At  the  same 
time  increassd  production  la  a  cure  and 
preventive,  and  this  was  Interrupted  and 
postponed.  The  lesa  af  steel  producUon  by 
that  strike  nearly  t  yean  ago  has  never  been 
made  up  and  Is  a  scrlotis  factor  in  inflation 
today. 

But  too  much  emphasis  need  not  be  laid 
upon  the  wage  raise  and  price  increase  In 
one  Industry.  The  case  of  steel  is  especially 
vivid,  but  It  Illustrates  the  whole  course  of 
the  administration. 

BAIsai  wont  ENCOTTaACO 

After  the  end  of  the  war  the  administra- 
tion adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  wage  i 
raises.  The  policy,  as  offlcially  phrased.  In- 
cluded a  kind  or  double  talk  which  said  or 
implied  that  tbe  wage  raises  need  not  lead 
to  price  inereaeee.  One  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  a  msaaagB  of  Congress  onj 
September  6,  1M5.  said:  "Hold  wages  in  line 
where  their  Increase  woxild  cause  inflation- 
ary price  raises."  That  dedaratlon  of  policy 
waa  directly  vtolated  when  Mr.  Truman  him- 
self recommended  a  wage  raise  in  the  steel 
Industry  and  simultaneously  the  Govern- 
ment pricing  agenclae  increased  the  price  of 
steel. 

As  the  policy  was  phrased  by  Jolin  W. 
Snyder,  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
then  Director  of  Reconversion,  it  said.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1945:  Many  industries  should  be 
able  to  grant  wage  raises  that  will  not  in  turn 
mean  price  Increases."  But  Preeldent  Tru- 
man, by  his  part  in  what  was  done  about 
steel,  admitted  with  stark  plainness  that 
wage  raises  would  lead  to  price  increasea. 
It  took  place  again  and  again.  In  automobile. 
In  coal,  in  so  many  industries  as  to  be  prac- 
tically universal. 

Administration  policy  favoring  wage  ralaee 
encouraged  unions  to  demand  them  and 
strike  to  get  them.  One  strike.  In  General 
Motors,  lasted  nearly  4  months.  The  wage 
raleea  and  exuuing  price  increasea  made  for 
inflation  along  one  line.  Suspension  of  pro- 
duction and  scarcity  of  goods  made  for  in- 
flation along  the  other  line. 

This  went  on  in  great  volume  a  year  be- 
fore Office  of  Price  Administration  was  ter- 
minated. In  the  present  "who  done  It"  de- 
bate over  who  and  which  party  Is  to  blam* 
for  inflation,  the  Truman  administration  J 
has  a  tiard  case  to  defend. 


Fnd-Oil  Skortef  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MsasACHUMiris 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSXNTATIVES 

Monday,  December  IS,  1947 

llr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur-' 
tnv  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  Friday 
afternoon,  testimony  indicated  the  passi- 
bUlty  of  some  actual  relief  of  the  fuel -oil 
shortage  through  conversion  from  oil  to 
coal  heating  In  some  Federal  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Obviously,  if  this  can  b« 
done  speedily.  It  will  be  welcome  news  to 
ereryone  in  New  England  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  now  faced  with  thd 
problem  of  heating  their  homes  and 
keeping  Industries  In  operation. 

A  subcommittee  from  the  New  Kngland 
In  the  House  was  recently  ap- 
by  the  Speaker,  with  three  other 
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Investigation  be  conducted  Inunedlately.  Mr. 
OUaea  signs  this  telegram  as  a  member  pf 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  as  a  Representative  from 
Minnesota  in  region  No.  3,  an  area  deeply 
concerned  with  the  existing  fuel -oil  slttia- 
tlon.  The  others  sign  as  members  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  Speaker  Maxtin 
to  inquire  Into  possibilities  as  to  the  fuel 
altuatlou  in  New  England  and  as  to  devel- 
opments before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce   Committee. 

ANGisa  L.  Goodwin, 

ROBSBT   Halx, 
John  W.  Heselton, 
Thomas  J.  Lank, 
WnxxAic  J.  Mnxnt, 
JOSBPH  P.  OUasa, 
Antowi  N.  Sadlak, 

Members  of  Congress. 


Lonf -Raiif e  Spenfsf  Prefram  for  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion these  days  concerning  a  long-range 
spending  program  in  Europe.  It  has 
been  labeled  the  Marshall  plan,  and  at 
other  times  known  as  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. It  makes  little  difference  what  the 
name  Is,  the  plan  seems  to  be  fairly  clear, 
even  though  the  details  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. We  are  being  told  that  In  or- 
der to  preserve  world  peace  and  prevent 
another  war  we  must  spend  about  $20,- 
000.000,000  In  Europe  during  the  next  5 
years.  This  is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate,  and  if  we  do  embark  upon  any 
such  program  we  will  no  doubt  spend 
twice' that  amount. 

I  am  among  those  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  any  such  spending  spree  is 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  seen  no  assurance  that  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  plan  we  will  be  any 
better  off  than  we  are  today,  and  no  one 
can  guarantee  what  type  of  government 
the  European  nations  will  adopt  in  the 
meantime.  We  are  told  we  must  spend 
this  money  or  these  countries  will  go 
Communist.  It  appears  the  Communists 
could  take  over  several  of  them  now  with- 
out much  effort.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  where  our  security  is  inseparably 
tied  up  with  the  government  of  every 
nation  of  Europe.  I  am  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Utopian  idea  that  we 
are  going  to  make  a  democracy  out  of 
these  nations,  and  they  will  embrace  our 
own  ideas  of  free  enterprise  and  individ- 
ual worth.  They  do  not  easily  change 
their  conceptions  of  government,  and 
American  dollars  will  have  very  little 
influence.  In  my  opinion,  in  changing 
their  thinking. 

I  have  voted  for  appropriations  of 
money  to  assist  these  people  of  Europe 
and  to  prevent  them  from  starving.  I 
have  had  no  illusions  about  stopping 
communism  or  spreading  democracy. 
As  a  ChrisUan  naUon  I  believe  we  should 
help  those  in  distress,  not  with  any  idea 
hi  mind  of  changing  their  type  of  govern- 
ment but  solely  as  a  Christian  obligation 


to  feed  those  who  are  hungry.  I  draw 
a  line  between  charity  and  business.  It 
looks  like  we  have  been  very  liberal  in 
sending  billions  of  dollars  to  help  foreign 
countries,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  have  ' 
committed  ourselves  to  now  go  ahead 
with  another  program  Involving  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation.  These  na- 
tions will  have  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation — we  cannot  do  that  for  them. 
Up  to  now  some  have  shown  very  little 
interest  in  helping  themselves.  They 
seem  to  like  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  feed  and  clothe 
them,  so  why  should  they  be  concerned. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  in  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  do  some  serious  thinking  on  this  pro- 
posal of  committing  the  United  States 
to  a  5-year  program  of  spending  in 
Europe.  The  editorial  deals  solely  with 
the  picture  in  Europe  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  we  can 
do  to  change  human  nature,  wherever  it 
is  found.  I  concur  in  the  observations 
contained  in  this  editorial  and  hope  it 
will  be  read  by  eveiy  Member. 

WHT  COMMIT  OtJKSELVES  TO  A  5-TXAB  SPENDING 
PROCaAM  IN  rtTROPI? 

Already  signs  of  Improved  production  are 
coming  out. of  Great  Britain.  This  Is  good 
news  and  should  be  hailed  by  Members  of 
Congress  as  an  Indication  that  at  least  some 
European  countries  can  come  back  to  normal 
production,  in  which  case  they  surely  will 
not  need  continual  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States. 

In  France  Communist  troublemakers  are 
being  defeated  which  will  also  mean  that 
production  in  that  country  may  be  materi- 
ally Improved;  It  has  been  the  program  of 
the  Moscow  Communist  Party  in  Prance  for 
several  years  past  to  cripple  production  and 
thereby  try  to  have  the  p>eople  adopt  the 
Communist  form  of  government. 

In  Italy  the  conditions  are  not  so  hope- 
ful. In  that  country  the  Communists  seem 
to  have  obtained  a  stronger  hold  on  Indtis- 
try  than  In  Britain  and  France.  It  Is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  far-thlnklng  people  of 
Italy  will  not  finally  succumb  to  the  hollow 
promises  of  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  are  taking  their  instructions  from  Mos- 
cow, just  as  Moscow  Is  giving  instruction  to 
the  Communists  In  France. 

Just  now  the  United  States  Is  coasting 
along  on  a  wave  of  prosperity,  but  Just  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines  we  are  going  to  have 
a  period  of  reckoning  during  which  we  may 
l>e  extremely  sorry  if  we  commit  ourselvea 
to  a  long-range  reconstruction  program  In 
Etirope. 

What  most  people  seem  to  forget,  or  at 
least  seem  to  fail  to  realize.  Is  the  cold  fact 
that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
owe  approximately  $260,000,000,000,  which  Is 
more  than  the  combined  debts  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
When  the  certain  depression  In  the  United 
States  comes,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
sufficient  income  even  to  pay  Interest  of 
approximately  $5,000,000,000  on  this  debt, 
much  less  enough  Federal  Income  to  pay 
It  off.  In  the  event  that  we  faU  to  pay 
Interest  or  reduce  the  debt,  then  Govern- 
ment bonds  will  begin  to  shrink  in  value, 
and  If  and  when  that  time  comes  then 
good-bye  to  all  forms  of  investments  and 
securities  in  the  United  States,  and  If  and 
when  that  time  comes  then  nothing  under 
the  sun  can  prevent  bread  lines  and  soup 
kitchens  again  in  America. 

This  may  sound  pessimistic,  it  is  only  pee- 
Bimlstic  to  the  extent  that  unless  and  until 


we  begin  to  have  some  concern  for  our 
own  future  welfare,  then  nobody  but  our- 
selves win  be  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe 
which  may  ensue  before  the  5-year  period 
of  reconstruction  aid  in  Europe,  which  we 
are  sponsoring,  comes  to  an  end. 

In  other  words,  we  may  be  officially  com- 
mitted to  supply  four  or  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  be  spent  on  aid  and  reconstruction 
in  Europe  when  we  may  not  be  In  a  position 
to  fulfill  our  commitments  without  Incurring 
disaster  at  home. 

Every  public  official,  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, and  radio  commentator  who  have  come 
from  a  visit  abroad  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  what  Europe  Is  demanding  is 
overstated  and  that  it  should  be  pared  down 
before  we  give  the  spendthrifts  over  there 
continued  financial  aid. 

Furthermore,  uinless  the  Socialist  Labor 
government  in  Great  Britain  shows  even  more 
signs  of  Improving  on  their  fallacious  pmllciee 
and  unless  the  Socialist  government  of 
France  or  the  middle-of-the-road  govern- 
ment of  France,  whichever  finally  prevails  In 
that  coxintry,  show  signs  of  greater  produc- 
tior,  then  our  5-year  aid  program  will  be  of 
little,  if  any,  permanent  benefit. 

It  should  be  definitely  remembered  that 
most  countries  In  Europe  always  have  been  In 
a  state  of  chaos,  with  factional  wars  always 
in  progress,  and  with  bread  lines  and  soup 
kitchens  always  > prevalent.  These  facta  are 
indisputable,  so  why  can  we  hope  to  change 
human  natiu'e  in  countries  where  human 
nature  always  has  been  and  always  wUl  be 
just  what  It  Is  at  the  present  time. 


United  States  SoH  ConserratioB  Dtttnyi 
by  Measure  Proposed  to  Coafress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfield: 

A  VOICX  FXOM  THE  COTTNTST 

"The  sum  total  of  the  common  sense  of 
the  common  people  is  the  greatest  and 
soundest  force  on  earth."  (Thomas  Jeffer- 
son.) 

(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

(Louis  Bromfield  is  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing writers;  author  of  The  Green  Bay  Tree. 
Early  Autumn  (a  Pulitzer  novel).  The  Rains 
Came,  Pleasant  Valley,  and  numerous  other 
books.) 


UNITSD    STATES    SOIL    CONSEIVATION    0BSTIO1 
BT    MXAST7XZ   PaOPOSXD  TO   CONCaBSB 

Ihere  is  an  iniquitous  bill  seriously  and 
adversely  affecting  the  welfare  of  every 
American  citizen  now  drafted  and  ready  to 
be  presented  at  the  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Cooley 
bill  and  seeks  to  destroy  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  If  It  is  passed  It 
will  set  back  agriculture  In  America  at  least 
50  years. 

It  not  only  affects  the  farmer — In  fact,  it 
aflocts  him  perhaps  least  of  all.  It  aflecta 
you,  the  housewife,  who,  if  It  Is  passed,  will 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  your  food 
as  your  husband  will  pay  higher  and  hlghn 
taxes  in  order  to  subsidize  bad  farming.  It 
aff)»cts  you,  the  property  owner,  who  is  dam- 
aged by  fioods;  and  you,  the  sportsman,  who 
wants  good  fishing  and  hunting;  and  you. 
the  average  citizen,  who  loves  his  country 
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tkm  to  pay  off  in  terms  of  power  the  debt  it      Important  kinds  of  seeds  well  adapted  to      supporting  public  housing  program  and  the 

"^  '  -       --     -      -       TViuoriflR  hill-    we  ft&k   for  the  continuation 
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_  o<  tbe  bill  la  to  aboUah  soil 
aitrTlcc  and  place  the  aoll  con- 
under  th«  dlractlon  of  tha 
afrtcxiltural  edlma  and  ttie 
tension    senrlce    districts.    This 
that  the  whole  of  the  soil  con- 
vtfl  aa  much  of  the 
n««^  tba  Tarloaa  flood -con- 
would  go  down  the  drain, 
iske  of  the  uninitiated.  It  would 
ti^f\\  Stat*  had  Ita  own  conserva- 
and  tbat  tbara  would  arts*  im- 
Lhe  mnii  of  vuutvtkm  and  eraaa- 
^Icb  hava  eempUeatad.  delayed. 
any  attampt  to  control  the  dla- 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Basin. 
_  that  soil  conservation  which 
of  action  In  tba  flald.  would  b« 
the  direction  of  48  different 
coUegea  repreaented  In  cer- 
only  by  county  aganta.  with 
experience. 

of  tha  8taU  ooUagaa  la  edu- 
f«Mai«h  and  I  have  been  unable 

In  which  an  action  pro- 

by  a  State  collage  has  bean 

The  truth  U  that  U  the  SUta 

tha  astasakm  aandoaa  really  did 

•M  authorlaad  to  do  (and  some 

)  they  hsve  more  than  they  can 


undirtaken 


Uay 


d3 


alriady. 


^oor  $ubatitMt* 


Stata  e^nages.  tt 
do  not  hiive  uniform 


them  are  <  tcellent.  some  are  stUI  oferattag  In 
tha  -mldd  a  agea"  of  agriculture  The  eKlst- 
Iflt  Uhltai  I  SUtaa  Boll  Conservation  Service 
tamade  u  )  of  trained  experts  whoae  experl- 
!iMa\nd  tchlavamanu  are  yjgMcrm  and  ar« 
respected  »nd  sought  not  only  by  tha  farm- 
ar«  of  tha  nation,  but  by  tba  Oofvammenta  of 
Chins.  Pileatlne.  VaiMwela.  South  Africa. 
Greece.  In  11a.  and  many  other  nattona  which 
suffer    from    problems   of   erosion   and   bad 

land  uaa  i  Unllar  to  our  own.  

•o  lari  a  I  iMwa  baeo  abU^to  *"«»^' »*» 
State  eoU  iga  to  the  United  Btatea  contatoa 
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and  remain  Nation:  for  the  old  triple  A  (now  known  un> 
der  the  fancy  vmmm  of  tha  Production  and 
Marketing  AdaMaMntkn)  which  brlt>ea 
farmers:  and  moat  of  aU.  big  laadh<  Idera 
and  abaentae  landlords,  to  do  «ba»  any  good 
IntaUlgcnt  and  proaperous  fanner  doaa  any- 
way. 

PrtMiU  tervie*  excellent  , 

Tha  Soil  Conaarvatlon  Sarrloa  bribes  nit 
OBa  with  taxpayers'  money.  Ita  experienced 
hard-working  experts  work  In  the  field  with 
the  farmer  to  save  the  soil,  water  supply. 
woodlota  of  the  Nstlon;  to  control  flo<  Us  lud 
to  achieve  the  better  ylelda  per  acre  which 
will  bring  down  prlcea  and  taxes  for  every 
«ltiasn.  They  do  not  sit  in  swivel  chairs  in 
tha  vaat  Depnrtaaant  of  Agriculture  ot&cea 
In  Waahlngton.  concocting  plans  to  subsl- 
dlBB  tha  tnefllcient  and  destructive  agricul- 
tural, gracing,  and  foraatry  pracUcea  which 
have  so  largaly  daatroyed  our  natural  wealth 
aaa  mind  all  our  taxea  and  food  prlcaa 
Btaadlly.  Tha  United  Sutca  Soil  Conserva- 
tlon  men  are  workli^  with  fundamentala 
and  not  subsidies  and  bribes. 

The  farm  Buresu  In  some  States  hai 
been  utgtng  memljers  to  vrrlte  their  Con- 
Uisasiiirn  tc  support  thla  Inlqultlous  Oot^ley 
bill.  If  you  are  Intarastad  In  tha  future  of 
this  Natton.  In  tha  oooaervaUon  of  its  nat- 
\irai  faaoMraaa  and  real  wealth,  in  lower  taxea 
and  a  dollar  which  bvya  more.  If  you  *  re  ln> 
Ureated  in  game  and  wUdllfe.  and  In  a  good 
agriculture  write  your  Congressman  to  hit 
thla  daaliiialliii  bill  on  the  head,  before  t«  | 
deatroya  the  moat  ouuKiuctlve  and  economl< 
o*  eal  agency  that  ftnwrtran  agrteulture  " 
ever  known.  . 


with  slmUar  eaperlence  and  prae- 
tte*  tn  t4e  fteld.  The  vofomd  law  would 
aaetroy  U  e  aoU-conaervatlon  dUtrkrU  esUb- 
Uabed  In  '  ■  Sttitaa  hy  which  fanners  Join  to- 
gether UB  ter  a  aatt-governlng  ooounittee  to 
correct  th »  ravages  of  eroalon  and  bad  farm- 
ing m  thi  ir  particular  area. 

Tou  mJiht  weU  aak.  "Who  la  for  such  a 
bill?"  Tfc  B  answer  is  an  organlaatlon  kn«Mm 
as  the  Firm  Bureau,  favored  over  private 
builnasa  >y  tax  lawa  and  poaaaaalng  one  of 
lolrtUta  In  Waahlngton — a  gl- 
a  fertlllxer 
pianta.  oU 
letall  stores, 
and  man]   other  activities. 

The  He  Uonal  Orange,  the  Vtomers  Union, 
the  Unite  I  Stetaa  SoU  Conservation  DUtrlcta 


factortaa, 
reflnertea. 


Dlractars 


Aaaoelatlon.  and 


local  Pan  i  Bureau 
eountleas  -eglonal 


strong 
called  Co<  ley  blU. 


given  for 
Srst 


of  the 
well  aa 
organimtlona  haw 


Bureau  alone 
Is  for  %ha 


Tou  ml  [ht  ask  why 
of  all  th4  farmers' 

of  the  motlv 
obvious.     The 

^  and  thla  haa  misled 

MrgMDiitloM  mto  a  half- 
0  [  the  blU. 
no  mor )  hypoerttleal 

the  support  of  any  bill.    In  thd 
the  United  SUtaa  Soil  ' 
raoatvea  but  a  tiny 
I  aOTVoprlation   of   the 
It  of  ilpHaWMW    approprlatlona 

^ of  them,  for  daetroylng  iiillilnua 

cf  poUtoea  to  bold  up  the  prion 

MUBMr:  tor  priea  auiyta  to  aub- 

-  bnd  agrleultural  praetleea  by  tha 

of  the  abaentee  laxkdlcrds  of   the 


Passgff*   9i  C*alcy   BiH    Would    PfotbI 
CMtiy  t«  Taxpayers  of  Coualrj 

EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  oKXo 

IN  THE  HOUHB  op  REPRB9BNTATIVB8 

Mondav.  December  15.  1947 

Mr.  IfcGREOOR     Mr.  Speaker.  un< 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  t) 
Rkcoao.  I  include  the  following  artU 
by  Louis  Bromfldd: 

A  VOKB  fhOM  TUI  COUMTBT 

(By  Loula  BromAeld) 
(Louts  Bromfleld  la  ana  of  Ammttm.'t 
mg  writers;  author  of  Tha  Green  Bay 
Barly  Aiitumn  ( a  Pulltser  novel ) .  The 
Ch«a.  Plaaaant  VaUey.  and  numerous  ot 

psaaaos  OF  cooijct  asx  vfovlo  rovs  cosTi.t 
TO  TAxraTaaa  or  commr 
This  Is  the  second  article  about  the 
pcacd  Cooley   blU   which   U   aimed   at 
deatructlon  of  the  United  States  Soil  Cc 
servation   Service  and  the  turning  over 
what  Is  one  of  Amertea'i  greatest  protolr 
to  the  48   different   State   agricultural 
of     decidedly     varying     merits 


Tha  so  f  awt  Oooiay  bin  (H.  R.  I6an 
tha  lupport  of  only  oaa  farm  organlaati  n- 
%ka  Paiaa  Burenu — and  has  from  Ita  rank 
Ma  namharahtp  either  lukewarm  aopixirt 
■OBe  at  all.    The  oOlcera  of  the  organtsatlc 
t^Kf9  made  their  principal  arg\raient  one 
ly  which  haa  deceived  some  busli 
y  aatuaUy  auffer 


_   su  Itaalf . 

Aa  I  pointed  out  leak  weak,  the  Ur 
autea  Boll  Oonaarvatkm  BvTlce  has 
the  moat  eonatruottve  aingle  aarrloe  in    . 
cultural  hJBhsy.    During  lu  eomparaui 


more  wealth  for 
iperity  for  the  In- 
other  agricultural 
lU   experU  work 
rather  than  rest- 
ways  of  mtileilng 
rives  of  money  to 
farmer,  the  big 
itee  Isndlords. 
Service    works    to 
Juctive  i^iculture 
a  bad  agriculture. 

and  the  allied 
ly  overworked  If 
and  the  transfer 
[would  mean  either 
problem,  a  half- 
or  more  taxea. 
to  provide   for   a 

forth  by  the  Parm 

sold  water  at  any 

the  fact  that  the 

fconservstion  Serv- 

ion  of  the  money 

A.  now  called   the 

■jg    Administration, 

)lg  landholders  and 

Parm  Bureau  and 

do  what  any  sen- 

i)way. 

lUitons 

_)e  possible  damaga 
ricultnral  reaouraae 
Sou  Conawatlon 

practicea. 
[be  practiced  eflec- 
ite  or  local  con- 
did  not  lay  out 
^eyed  lines  of  States, 
For   example.   It 
J  good  to  undertake 
and     flood-control 
oma  chooses  to 
to   dump   flood 
silt  and  gravel 
I  Texas. 

honorable  begln- 
ktlon    of   Stste    co- 
together  and  pos- 
3by  Rkllled  In  con- 
sought  to  confuse 
with  the  pro- 
I  corporation  (a  new 
old  triple  A).     The 
inecUon  whatever. 
jn  constructive  ef- 
an  agriculture  sub- 

»au  eooperatlvsa 
|y  by  fanners  to  pro- 
certain  big  busintsa 
»s  long  alnee  eeas^ 
rmer  s  organlaatlon. 
btislneas.  owning  In 
refineries.  Insurance 
etc.    While  not  ex- 
a  cooperative,  been 
laws. 

gradually  come  to 
not  cxclualvely.  the 
intee  landlorda,  to 
famsr  and  the 
farmer.  It  has  even 
of  the  vices  of  big 

.some   Statea   farm 
L recruited  largely  by 
through  the 
Statee  today 
lid  the  farm  bureau 
as  to  be  practically 
is  clearly  a  case  of 
sll   the  taxpayers 
Interests  of  a  self- 
have  said,  per- 
bureau  advocacy 
i^wn  the  obUga- 
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to  pay  off  In  terms  of  power  the  debt  it 
Ofwea  aome  State  colleges  and  extension  serv- 
ices for  their  early  and  still  existing  aid  to 
the  bureau. 

In  any  case,  it  is  extraordinary  and  a  rea- 
aon  for  suspicion  that  of  all  the  great  farm- 
ers' organizations,  the  farm  bureau  alone 
sponsors  the  Iniquitous  Cooley  bill  which 
would  deliver  over  the  vital  soil-conservation 
problem  to  48  different  State  agricixltural 
coUesea  of  extremely  varying  degrees  of  excel- 
lence. 

Why  the  State  colleges,  and  the  extension 
aervlce.  already  overburdened,  should  want 
to  take  over  so  vast  a  responsibility  as  soil 
conservation  with  lU  allied  problems  of  good 
forestry  and  flood  control,  is  another  mystery 
to  which  the  only  answer  can  lie  the  politics 
and  power  hunger  which  have  always  af- 
fected aome  of  the  State  agricultviral  colleges 
to  the  detriment  of  American  agrictUturc. 

In  any  case,  it  la  In  the  Interest  of  every 
American  citizen — farmer  or  city  dweller — 
to  fight  by  every  means  possible,  this  Iniqui- 
tous bill.  lu  passage  would  be  little  short 
of  a  national  disaster. 


Important  kinds  of  seeds  well  adapted  to 
European  conditions.  Undoubtedly  food 
Is  required  for  immediate  relief,  but  if 
we  are  to  avoid  repetition  of  that  same 
urgent  need  next  winter,  we  must  see 
that  seed  is  made  available  to  produce 
every  poimd  of  food  and  feed  possible  for 
feeding  themselves  and  their  livestock. 
For  its  most  effective  use.  the  seed  should 
be  on  hand  not  later  than  March  1, 1948. 


Hoasinf 


Seeds  for  Europe  Under  Aid  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTE 

or  CONMBCriCUT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15. 1947 

Mr.  FOOTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
that  those  who  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  allocation  of  funds  under  H.  R.  4604, 
the  emergency  foreign-aid  bill,  will  give 
serious- consideration  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  interest  of  economy  to  the  American 
taxpayers  and  efficiency  and  speed  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  recipient  na- 
tions, seeds  be  specifically  provided  for. 
In  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. $7.CO0.00O  is  allocated  for  seeds, 
ferti!izer.  and  pesticides  for  Austria,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  much  is  set  aside  for 
seeds.  I  understand  the  United  States 
occupation  euLhorities  in  Austria  have 
surveyed  the  situation  carefully  and  late 
last  summer  requested  about  $11,000,000 
worth  of  seed  for  1948  planting.  No  al- 
location of  funds  for  seeds  for  Italy  and 
France  is  included. 

The  most  economic  way  to  increase 
the  food  and  feed  supply  of  the  war-torn 
European  countries  is  to  supply  the  seeds 
necessary  for  them  to  grow  ever3rthing 
possible  for  themselves.  This  is  such  a 
self  evident  fact  that  one  would  assume 
that  seeds  would  be  given  first  consid- 
eration. Millions  of  acres  in  Europe  lay 
idle  last  summer  or  only  partially  pro- 
ductive for  the  want  of  seeds.  This  state- 
ment may  be  confirmed  by  agricultural 
experts  who  have  been  sent  over  to  sur- 
vey the  conditions  and  yet  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
seeds  needed.  Certainly  fertilizer  alone 
will  not  bring  results.  In  Prance  the 
dollar  shortage  has  caused  the  govern- 
ment to  refuse  import  licenses  so  that 
the  French  scodmen  have  been  unable  to 
acquire  seed  they  need  for  next  springs 
distribution.  In  both  of  these  countries 
we  will  have  another  heavy  demand  for 
food  next  winter  if  they  do  not  have 
maximum  seed  production.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  bavinjg  large  supplies  of  many 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  planks 
on  housing  adopted  by  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee— AVC— at  its  re- 
cent national  convention  in  Milwau- 
kee Wis. 

The  AVC  has  long  played  an  active 
part  in  the  fight  to  secure  adequate  hous- 
ing for  veterans  and  other  citizens. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress 
found  in  their  own  home  States  and 
districts  that  housing  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  World 
War  n  veterans.  The  problem  remains 
to  be  solved  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  devote  full  at- 
tention to  developing  an  adequate  hous- 
ing program. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  AVC  favors 
the  early  passage  of  the  Taft-EUender- 
Wagner  long-range  housing  bill.  This 
bipartisan  measure  offers  the  only  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  housing  crisis 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  congres- 
sional horizon.  By  lowering  costs  of  both 
rental  and  sales  housing  lor  all  groups, 
as  well  as  making  possible  housing  for 
those  lower-income  groups  who  simply 
cannot  afford  any  of  the  housing  now 
being  offered  on  the  market,  the  bill  is  a 
vital  item  on  the  agenda  for  this  session. 

Another  prominent  objective  of  the 
AVC  Is  the  extension  of  rent  controls 
without  mandatory  Increases.  With  the 
continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
any  lifting  of  rent  controls  might  well  be 
the  straw  which  will  break  the  consum- 
er's back. 

The  AVC  also  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  aid  to  the  industrialized  housing 
industry  which  offers  the  hope  of  low- 
cost  housing  by  utilizing  modem  mass 
production  techniques. 

HOtJSlNO 

100.  The  No.  1  domestic  issue  In  the  United 
States  today,  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Is  housing. 
We  believe  that  the  country  has  failed  In  Ita 
obligation  to  house  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
getting  homes  for  the  veterans. 

101.  From  the  Federal  Government,  we  In- 
sist that  rent  control  be  continued  In  its 
original  form  and  be  properly  enforced  tm- 
tll  t'le  housing  shortage  is  largely  eliminated; 
We  ask  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Taft-Ellender- Wagner  bill,  with  an  amend- 
ment   authorizing    an    unsubsidlzed    self- 


supporting  public  housing  program,  and  tha 
Douiglas  bill;  we  ask  for  the  continuation 
of  a  vigorous  program  to  assist  producers  of 
new  building  materials  and  industrialized 
houijing:  and  finally,  we  ask  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  financing  program 
to  encourage  home  purchasing  and  low-cost 
rental  housing.  We  further  ask  that  the 
low-rent  hovising  program  now  administered 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  be 
convinued  and  that  adequate  appropriations 
be  made  to  asstire  the  low-rent  character 
of  the  program. 

102.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  cooperative  housing  to  help  solve  the 
housing  crisis. 

MODERNIZE   BtTILOmG  CODES 

103.  From  State  and  local  governments  wa 
ask  for  the  modernization  of  building  codes, 
the  encouragement  of  State  enabling  legis- 
lation to  finance  local  housing  authorities. 
We  urge  the  use  of  State  and  local  funds  for 
the  construction  of  subsidized  public  low- 
rent  housing  and  the  encouragement  of  un- 
subsidlzed public  housing,  and  we  demand 
the  abolition  of  zoning  practices  which  pre- 
vent the  setting  up  of  low-Income  hotislng 
In  new  areas.  We  ask  the  abolition  of  real- 
estate  covenants  that  deprive  persons  of  tha 
right  to  live  vrhcre  they  choose. 

104.  Froin  industry  we  ask  for  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  new  housing 
materials,  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
construction  of  rental  units.  Since  Indus- 
try cannot  supply  such  rental  units  at  rents 
which  veterans  can  afford,  we  Insist  that  the 
XScvernment  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
providing  adequate  shelter  through  programa 
of  its  own.  We  call  upon  Industry  to  reduce 
the  over-all  price  of  building  materials  as 
a  ih^t  step  to  bring  building  costs  within  the 
range  veterans  can  afford. 

105.  From  labor  we  ask  that  the  supply  of 
building  mechanics  be  expanded  by  Increaa- 
In;;  the  number  of  apprentices,  where  neces- 
sary. We  ask  the  adoption  of  Industrialized 
methods  of  building  construction,  training 
In  new  methods  being  given  any  employees 
adversely  affected  sr  that  members  of  the 
buUding  trades  will  not  be  displaced.  We  ask. 
tbat  support  and  assistance  be  given  Indus-. 
trlallzed  housing  where  that  type  of  housing 
receives  structural  approval  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  urge  that  cooperation  be  given 
in  modernization  of  building  cedes. 

106.  We  favor  the  setting  up  of  jc^nt  com- 
mittees by  AVC.  other  veteran  and  progressive 
oiganizations,  and  trade  unions,  to  fight  by 
legal  methods  evictions  of  tenants  unable  to 
pay  Increased  rents. 

107.  The  building  Industry  Is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  slump  at  the  time  when  the  need 
for  construction  is  the  greatest  In  our  history. 
Rather  than  waste  precious  time  trying  to 
a.'sign  the  blame,  we  call  upon  the  Congress 
to  acknowledge  the  need  for  at  least  1.500.000 
new  homes  each  year  for  the  next  10  years 
and  to  vmderwritc  this  level  of  production. 
The  Government  should  undertake  to  pro- 

'duca,  through  the  medium  of  Iccal  housing 
authorities,  whatever  number  of  hotises  may 
be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  volume  pro- 
duced by  priority  builders  to  btiild  up  to  the 
total  of  1,500.000  units. 


Folly  of  the  Fake  MVA 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Rscon.  I  iercwlth  Include  »n  editorial 
from  the  £  t.  Loui*  (Mo.)  Poet-Dbpatch 
otDecemtxr  12. 1947: 


under  the 
Th0tt  vi 


la  It  lUMly 
Ktstopai 


floi 


to  be  wata 


Is  r«qulre< 

Th*  Ra( 

dent  tliat 

(rcaatoiuU 


bad  spent 


, .  KtMS-aoor  ouk: 

TIM  roBt-  Mapttteh  bcttavw  that  the  ttma 
---—    fai|(   about   the 

Iht  Army  enft- 
ne«ra  pTOj^  to  holld  In  the  MkMWt  lUTer 
llek-81ean  plan. 

two  Mf  qcaattena  aboxtt  the 
mt:  Is  thara  cnoofh 

„ Btrar  to  aoppty  tt  and 

ttiiie  ptertda  ft*  the  tiTl|attao 

■par  vaUey  needa?    Thewwwad: 

lo  aave  enough  in  tranaportatton 

Itaeltt 

w  much  water  flowa  in 
The  records  don't  exist. 
bow  much  water  would  be 
iMilnTala  a  9-root  channel  lor 
of  tba  navlcstlon  aeaaon. 
JusMiMf  tbarpe.  at  South  Da- 
___  d  tha  mala  mouthpiccaa  oX  the 

Army  ai«i  »«ers.  teatiflad  at  a  iiigiiiilnnil 
haarlnf  *"  lacy  do  not  know  rlthi  aow  what 
are  gpt"g  to  have  to  austaln  sny 
of  thaaa  plfns." 
But  by  t  M  beat  educated  guess  the  Army 
aave  been  willing  to  make.  It 
wmUd  nqi  In  a  ttow  of  ao.000  cubic  feat  a 
Bore  at  the  upstream  end  of  tha 
That's  approximately  the  wbola 
of  'th<  Iflaaourl  River  according  to  tha 
beat  avails  ble  records. 

It  Is  ptsalble.  of  course,  that  there  la 
enough  wi  tcr  In  the  river  to  maintain  tha 
9-toot  cha  mel  and  to  Irrigate  S.OOOJWO  new 
acraa  as  tl  a  Badamatlon  Bureau  plans.  At 
the  vary  b  at.  It  la  a  terrific  gamble.  And  If 
both  the  EBTlgatlon  and  the  Irrigation  proj- 
•cta  are  ea  rrled  cut.  and  there  turns  out  not 


'  for  both,  a  lot  of  money  will  have 
been  thro^  aaray. 

The  Am  y  erglnecrs  arc  confidant  they  can 
.tead  on    heir  ccnsUtutloaal  prtorltlas  and 
taka  the  e^tive  flow  of  the  rtrar  If  that  much 
rcr  the  channel. 

lamatlon  Bureau  says  It  Is  confl- 
lU  rlghu  sre  protected  by  a  con- 
proTlslon   which   glvea   Irrigation 


tha  prlortt  f  in  the  event  of  conflict  with  navl- 


^l«»«^  can 
Plauay. 


In  money 
only  one 
much  it 


The  eouisa  of  wladooi.  tt  mmm  to  o^ 
would  be  to  uaa  the  prsaant  channel  as  muek 
aa  It  ean  be  need  without  robbing  IrrlgatlQa 
of  water,  and  to  abandon  this  aiiMM  for  a 
9-foot  channel,  which  haa  baan  dMcredlted 
by  every  authority,  tneludtixg  thoaa  aama 
Army  engineers  who  are  now  apandlag  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  tt. 

Thaca  la  aiwUlw  *Mtm  tlu^t  la  aa  plain  aa 
day  OB  tBa  fae*  of  tbt  facu.  Thcaa  agea- 
claa— tha  Amy  englneera  and  the  Reclama- 
tion Bxireau— do  not  conuneno  themselvea 
to  public  lauMsswB  hfy  ttoa  asonumental 
gamble  In  which  they  are  engaged. 

They  have  shown  a  craaa  disregard  for  tha 
public  Interest  and  for  the  prudent  use  at 
funds. 

Thay  Bava.  in  effect.  so<d  out  the  futurr  of 
the  lOaaouil  Vall<>7  tor  no  better  reason  than 
to  keep  tha  development  program  In  their 
own  handa. 

We  submit  that  It  la  long  past  time  for  aa  | 
appropriate  agency  to  be  formed  and  placed 
m  ehtffa  of  thia  Talley's  development.  We 
mean  an  agency  that  won't  haye  to  take 
political  gambles  with  the  Treasury's  money 
or  the  valley's  future.  We  mean  a  Iflaaourl 
VaUay  Anthcrny. 


a  itatute  of  Congress  doean't  amend 

Oonat  itutlon.  the  Army  englneera  aeem 

on  the  fa<  »  of  It  to  have  the  advantage  here. 

tf  ihere  is  only  enough  water  in  the 

Wmoari  B  tver  for  either  the  nsvlgstlon  chan- 
ntf  or  tt  a  irrigation  project  but  not  for 
^e  known  facts  indicate — one  of 
tha  affcnc  lea  will  have  to  give  way. 
If  tha  1  adamatloa  Bunan  wins,  the  peo- 
rin  1  we  the  »33t.000.000  or  more  they 
on  the  9-foot  navigation  channel. 
If  tha  i  rmy  eoflnaara  win.  the  people  wOl 
lose  tha  gpBt^OOO.COO  or  more  they  had  spent 
on  Irrtgaton. 
&it  In  t  Hat  latter  event  the  people  will  alao 
g  more  precious  than  money — 
tbs  fHt^ali'toi  atahlllty  and  productiveness 
and  waali  h  of  a  vast  area  which  irrigation 


lan't   worth 


Buataln. 

9-foot   channel 
what  It  wjjuld  coat  In  water. 
Is  the  (Jhanne!  worth  what  tt  would  coet 
Tha  Amy  saglaMB  have  made 
documented   study  showing   how 

., cost  to  maintain  and  operate 

the  chanJri  and  how  much  It  would  aave  In 
ahlpplng  4  hargea. 

ThU  aU  dy  abows  that  the  channel  would 
eoat  ga.50"  1.000  a  year  mere  for  maintenance 
and  opera  ion  than  it  could  save  in  shipping 
ehargee  ■  o  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  bulld- 
Ai  td  that  would  be  every  year.  t3.800.- 
the  drain.  Uttia  wonder  the 
BCaaourt  l^ver  divlalon  sinHissr  of  the  Army 
Col.  a«irge  B.  BpaWliit.  said  in 
unaUe  to  convlnoa  myself  that 

~».foog   eBannsI   taat 
;  n  vibuld  cost  in  money  either. 


Da  W«  Owe  Europa  a  LiTuif  7 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rajfTtsTLVANU 

Of  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday,  December  25. 1947 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker.  seT*] 
era]  days  ago.  as  I  was  readliig  my  mom- 
Ing  mail,  I  came  across  two  InteresUof 
Items  of  Information  concerning  our  pol- 
icy of  foreign  aid. 

First  I  read  a  compilation  of  lnXonnA«J 
tion  by  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  In« 
formation.  House  of  Representatives,  en* 
Utled  -Aroimd  the  World  With  8  xtj. 
six  Billion.'*  in  which  was  furnished 
break-down  of  the  amount  of  aid  to  for«l 
eign  countries  and  the  puipose  for  wl 
it  was  used.    The  report  is  as  follows: 
ilA>u«d  tJie  trarid  with  $UJiO»JMiM 
United  Stmtm  tfoOars  wen  spent 

a.  lMa»-LMASM 

ff^lg«i««n $158.  508. 

Bolivia 6.811. 

BrasU «81,651.( 

Chile ti.aeo. 

Chins i.aa4.«9a. 

Ookanbla ■.  127.  i 

OoaU  Blra  ■„..■■  ,, -  155. i 

Cuba- •.093. 

Caechoalovakla _ 603.  i 

P^irf"'*^"  Bepubllf...^ —  1.814. 

Ecuador 7. 541.( 

Bnrpt l.o«o. 

El  Salvador 884. 

Prance .--.—- —  g.  >•!.  818- 

Oreat  Britain 81,392.36 

Oraece - 75.6C4. 

Pit— lala 1,779.( 

Haiti 1.44S. 

Honduraa >74,  ( 

Iceland ♦■  809. 

Iran ♦798. 

Uberla 7.287. 

Ifazleo 88. 617.1 

90.890 
903. 

Borway ».  503. 

rani 

1. 
M.  038.1 
Poland 1«.  954,  ( 

i 


8ir  831. 000 

87.  467.  000 

7.141.000 

..   11. 807.  883.000 

4.418.000 
88.038.000 


..  48.801.S08.000 

mn 

2.000,000 

>.. 

IM.  000, 000 

... 

894  non  000 

9.  304. 89* 

... 

ao.  000.000 

.-- 

11. 800. 000 

.-- 

1.000.000 

19.  000.  000 

1. 898. 000.  000 

... 

687,800.000 

45.  000.  000 

60.000.000 

35.000.000 

665.000.000 

25.000.000 

20.000.000 

5.500.000 

638.  000.  000 



60.000.000 

2,000.000 



10.080.000 

688.688 

— 

1.000.000 

... 

4.686.071.360 

OAtn 

1 
3.  750.  000.  000 

... 

250.000.000 

V  w 

50.000.000 

— 

i80.eoo.ooo 

...     4.800.000.000 

BAKK  UMNS 

683.000 
14.0C8.  OOO 
100.  OCO,  OOO 
30.  639.  764 
168.  111.477 
81.  385. OCO 
83. 067. 330 
317.  210.  280 
49.  379. 462 
7,289,607 
63. 478.  473 
23.  794.  444 
20,000.000 
8.988.033 
17.490.000 
1.476.000 
8,800,000 
108. 803.  889 
1,  300, 000. 069 
35.000.609 
10. 690. 000 
1,000.000 
800.  COO 
483.429 
148.878.965 
86.098.798 
901.699,060 
4.080.000 
60. 336. 813 
3. 487.  704 
4.200.  000 
450.000 
43.647.412 
1.835.866 
25.  OCO, COO 
13.681.074 
4,111.000 
98,  080. 000 
14. 373, 876 
10.782 
6. 744. 078 

3,960.636.480 

BTATXS    SHABS 

40.603.998 
98.000.000 

999,000,000 

911.000.009 

9, 100. 000 
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Oreeoe $316,000,000 

Hungary 8.000.000 

lUly 262.  000.  000 

PhUlpplnes 12. 000. 000 

Poland 392.  000.  000 

U.  8.  8.  R 383.  500.  000 

Tugoslavku 342.  OOO.  000 

Ttotal 9,279,102.284 

V.   W*B   DKPAKTMXNT   CIvnjAM  BVTVLOM 

Austria... . 65.665,000 

Pranee 9.314.000 

Germany 431, 127. 000 

Greece ^6.  500. 000 

Italy - 880.  868.  000 

Japan 294.  971. 000 

Korea-. _ 41.  641.  000 

Netherlands 7.  730.  000 

Philippines 67. 230.  000 

Total 1. 366, 046,  000 

G.   AID  TO   PKIUPPUraS 

PhUlpplnes - 085. 000,  000 

Total 695,  000. 000 

H.    OCCT7FATIOK    LISA    CBEOrT 

Italy _  268,000.000 

Total 258,000,000 

I.    INTESMATXOjrAL   BANK   LOAMS 

Denmark 40,000.000 

Prance  250.000.000 

Netherlanda 195. 000.  000 

Total ~ 485.000.000 

J.  nXZD  WAS  INSTALLATIONS 

Australia. 37.394.000 

Iceland • 65.  000-  000 

Netherlands - 44, 384.  624 

New  Zealand 207,069 

Total 146.985.693 

K.    rOaSICN    BCCNOMIC    ADMXNISTSATION    RELIZr 

Italy 140, 000, 000 

Total -  140. 000, 000 

L.    ALCAN    mCHWAT 

Canada 138. 312, 166 

Total -  138.313.166 

at.  arc  loans 

Canada 8. 000. 000 

Phlllpplnea 25, 000, 000 

Total 80,000.000 

N.    AIB   BASIS 

Liberia 20. 000. 000 

Peru 2,000.000 

Total 32,000,000 

O.  CULTt7BAL  AND  TECHNICAL  PBOjaCTS 

BrazU 680,000 

Chile 195-  000 

Colombia 342. 000 

Costa  Rica 240,000 

Cuba. 190,000 

Dominican  Republic 75,000 

B  Salvador 160,  000 

Guatemala 425,  000 

Haiti 86.  000 

Honduras — —  63,000 

Mexico 574,000 

Nicaragua 180.000 

Panama. 34,  000 

Paraguay.— .___.„—.  38. 000 

Peru 470,000 

Uruguay . -.  67,000 

'Venezuela 144,000 

Total 3,963,000 

p.   INTEB-AUKBICAN   HICHWAT 

OostaBlca ^ 1,800.000 

Bl  Salvador -  167.500 

Guatemala- 232.  700 

Honduras — — _-...—  354,500 


Nicaragua -  81.250.000 

Panama — ._..^_— .— »  13,000 

ToUl ""        8, 317. 700 

«.  V.  8.  COMHSBCIAL  COMPANT 

BoUvla 2, 080. 474 

Ecuador . .. .....  5, 190 

Total 2,085,684 

a.  ornci  or  DsriNss  bopplixs 

Bolivia 300,000 

Ecuador 160.944 

Total 460,944 

8.  STATE  DEPASnCZNT  CKEDIT 

Mexico 217,  901 

Uruguay 30, 163 

Total 248. 064 

T.  XDT7CATIONAL  AID 

Iraq 41,000 

Lebanon 90.000 

Turkey 65,  COO 

Total -.J... 196,000 

Grand  total -  66,017,790.335 

Source:  New  York  DaUy  News,  Oct.  5.  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  the  above 
report,  which  has  outlined  our  mammoth 
program  of  sending  American  dollars 
abroad.  I  came  across  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Robert  Beyer, 
editor,  Altoona  Tribune,  Altoona,  Pa., 
which  appeared  in  the  December  9  issue 
of  the  Tribune.  The  editorial  is  filled 
with  facts  that  should  have  the  earnest 
Consideration  of  every  thinking  Ameri- 
can. 

DO  WZ  OWE  EXJBOFE  A  LIVINGT 

Reports  from  abroad  by  the  most  qualified 
and  impartial  observers,  most  of  whom  are 
American  newspapennen.  Inform  us  that  the 
average  European  believes  that  American 
wealth  l8  endless. 

Raymond  DanieU,  N2W  York  Times  re- 
porter, writing  from  London  had  this  to  say, 
"An  Italian,  better  Informed  and  more  pro- 
American  than  the  average,  told  me  recently 
In  Venice  that  even  If  the  fvmds  appropriated 
for  European  rehabilitation  under  the  Mar- 
shall program  were  on  a  scale  proposed  by  the 
Paris  conference  (which  made  most  thLuklng 
Americans  shudder)  the  cost  of  the  Indlvl- 
dtxal  American  would  only  amount  to  about 
one  good-sized  beef  steak  per  year.  He  re- 
mained skeptical  and  imconvlnced  when  I 
assured  him  that  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  would  be  close  to  $400  each,  which 
would  buy  quite  a  number  of  beef  steaks  even 
In  Italy's  most  expensive  black  market  res- 
taurants." 

Mr.  Danlell  quoted  a  truculent  German 
burgomeister  of  the  Ruhr,  who  demanded  of 
the  American  reporter,  "If  you  haven't  got  the 
wheat  for  tis  3rour8elves,  why  don't  you  buy  It 
for  us  from  the  Argentine?  Your  coimtry  has 
plenty  of  money,  hasn't  It.- 

Says  Mr.  Danlell,  "Wherever  you  travel  In 
Europe,  you  find  the  feeling  that  no  matter 
how  much  America  docs,  we  could  and 
should  do  more.  A  British  friend  remarked 
the  other  day  that  he  thought  It  shameful 
that  a  nation  as  rich  as  the  United  States 
does  not  share  some  of  the  good  things  of 
life." 

Yet,  with  thla  prevailing  feeling.  It  Is  re- 
markable and  shocking  to  find  that  Euro- 
peans  hold  a  feeling  of  culttiral  superiority 
over  Americans. 

"Even  Europeans  imtouched  by  Com- 
munist propaganda  are  fond  of  expatiating 
on  the  superiority  of  their  culture  and  clvlll- 
Eatlon  of  America's"  writes  Mr.  Danlell.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  European  judges  cul- 
ture by  Beethoven  and  Bach,  fine  vrtnes,  and 
alluring  art. 


It  Is  apparent  that  the  European'a  con- 
ception of  civilization  needs  a  modern  reno- 
vation. 

He  doea  not  think  that  hla  "superior  civ- 
ilization" has  produced  the  most  barbarous 
warfare  of  modem  times:  that  his  fine  Btuo- 
perji  culture  has  almost  completely  destroyed 
a  major  part  of  the  European  Continent  twlca 
in  this  century;  that  his  type  of  civilization 
hasi  produced,  with  Its  fine  art  and  music, 
thu  most  degrading  experiences  for  the  Euro- 
pean people  since  the  Middle  Ages;  that  this 
"superior  civilization"  of  Europe  has  lost 
sight  of  the  humanities,  the  true  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  and  has  completely  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  constructive  civilization,  either  in 
cultural  thought,  which  Is  in  fact  spiritual 
thought,  or  in  material  production. 

Instead,  It  tuma  constantly  to  the  "un- 
cl\'lllzed  and  stupid"  democracy  of  America, 
wliere  It  demands  constantly  a  renewal  of  ita 
sustenance,  so  that  It  may  continue  Ita  cul- 
ture, while  we  feed  Its  women  and  children, 
while  European  men  plan  more  world  con- 
quest  while  meditating  over  their  fine  wines 
and  their  inspiring  mxislc. 

All  of  these  things  Indicate  that  the  lead- 
ers of  this  country  are  Ignoring  too  many 
facts  with  regard  to  our  relief  program  for 
Europe. 

They  are  letting  their  sympathies  blind 
them  to  the  fact  that  Europe  has  come  to 
depend  upon  this  cotmtry  to  produce  for 
It—M  make  this  country  in  fact.  If  not  In 
name,  a  slave  producing  nation  for  Euro- 
pean Indolence  and  rotten  government,  from 
Moscow  to  Paris  and  London. 

Too  little  attention  is  belnj  given  by  our 
State  Department  to  this  acquired  atltuda 
of  the  people  of  Europe:  this  feeling,  grad- 
ually taking  root  since  World  War  I.  that 
tlie  United  States  of  America  owes  them  a 
living. 

Too  little  concern  is  shown  for  the  vitally 
important  Job  of  telling  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope the  truth.  In  such  strong  and  repeti- 
tious fashion  that  they  wlU  not  remain  im- 
convlnced,  as  the  Italian  was  to  whom  Mr. 
DanieU  spoke. 

We  are  tardy  with  our  educational  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  content  for  years  to 
swallow  the  propaganda  of  Europe,  and  to 
make  little  or  no  effort  to  educate  Eviropeans 
to  the  real  America,  the  real  conditions,  and 
the  all-Important  fact  that  America  is  rich, 
and  Europe  Is  poor  because  we  In  America 
f,lve  more  time  to  work  and  production  than 
to  concocting  grandiose  schemes  for  world 
conquest,  for  wars,  and  for  power-mad  goT- 
Cirnments. 

Europe  still  has  that  lesson  to  learn,  and 
we  are  doing  nothing  to  help  those  peopla 
learn  It. 

Instead,  we  are  feeding  their  Illusions  con- 
cerning us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  digesting  the  con- 
tents of  both  of  these  articles,  I  find  my- 
self in  the  same  position  &s  that  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,  who  are  ask- 
ing, "How  long  can  we  keep  financing 
the  world?" 


Helping  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

OF  WEST  VntCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15. 1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  House  a 
splendid  editorial  from  the  Parkersburg 
News  of  December  11, 1947.  edited  by  Mr. 
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by  in  his 
himself 


the 

and 


ijlerce  FUher.  which  dearly  la- 
the Prwftiknfc  to  not  getting 
^ort  to  blame  erenrone  except 
the  high  cost  of  llTlng.    The 
ilon  Is  solely  responsible  for 
inflation  and  hifth  prices, 
knows  It. 


fur 


exMng 


ever  body 


One  of 
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bUmtng 
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ItM 


groups,  neh 

This  ml  kleadlng 
fortunaul  r 
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to  tb« 
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writing 


bring  i>g 
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•haved 


mMLrVHO   IMFLATIOW 

.  wont  ph««e«  of  the  price  prob- 
stlcmpt  to  oTcr-slmpllfy  it  by 
whole  InflanoB  en  particular 
as  Industry. 

,  device  has  been  uaad. 

by  a  number  of  Oovemment 
positions  give  them  ready  access 
I  and  radio.    The  truth  Is 
Itself  has  been  one  of  the 
t,  and  perhaps  tha  most  Un- 
l(ifluence  which  has  piMlMA  prices 
upward.    As  long  ago  as  last  l^b- 
In  the  New  Tork  Tlmas.  Henry 
.d  out  that  abnormal  demand 
.  higher  prices  and  that  demand 
ireater  than  It  was  before  the  war 
s  lonsy  incowas  art  far  grsatcr;  and 
»m«s  ars  grMitsr  principally  be- 
supply  of  money  and  bank  credit 
almost  tripled  since  the  outbreak 
There  has  been  little  change 
situation  since  then. 

want  high  prlcss.  and  most 

are  doing  what  they  can  to  resist 

an  example.  William  Kden.  vlce- 

of  American  Stores  Co..   a  large 

recenUy  testified  that  his  com- 

of  business  U  up  31  percent— 

I  Income  is  down  some  tfiOO.OOO. 

t  an  exception  In  the  retail  field. 

„  kinds  or  stores  have  voiuntartly 

profits  when  possible  to  hold  their 
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Ouvemment  cannot  attack  the  price 

with  clean  hands  imtil  It  puu  lU 

In  order.    Our  Oovemment  fiscal 

aldns  makea  more  inflation  inevitable. 


qMunissMHier  of  Africaltnre  Says 
of  Africnlhirt  Is  No  Fritad 
Aacricaa  Farmer 


CTBNSXOI 


>N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

[.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


HO  4 


Df  TH:  E  HOUSB  of  RSFHBBrrATIVK) 

A  andat.  Dectmber  IS.  1947 

Mr.   9CHWABE   of   Oklahoma.     Mr. 
I  am  Just  In  receipt  of  a  letter 
J.  B.  McDonald,  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  en- 
copy  of  a  telegram  he  recently 
( he  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
...  Joseph  W.  Mastin.  Jr.,  and 
Tatt.  in  which  the  Texas  com- 
of  agriculture  sasrs  that  the 
of  Agriculture  is  no  friend  of 
American  farmer  and  agriculture. 
„  _  that  Commissioner  McDonald 
position  to  know,  and  perhaps 


emment    from    putting    the   American 
farmer  In  a  strait- Jacket.    I  agree  wtth^ 
Commissioner  McDonald  heartily  when  J 
he  says  that  If  we  give  the  SecreUry  of  i 
Agriculture,  or  any  other  Government! 
bureau,    control    over    commodity    ex- 
changes. It  win  naturally  restilt  In  their  J 
attempt  to  control  and  fix  prices,  and  bej 
the  entering  wedge  of  bureaucratic  pi" 
controL    Surely  we  are  Justified  in  Judg- 
ing the  future  by  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  telegram  seM 
by  Commissioner  McDonald  to  Spet* 
Mastin  and  Senator  Tatt,  as  follows: 

AtTsm*.  T«x..  December  1.  1947.' 
Hon.  JossFH  W.  llaanir,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Senator  Rosaar  Tarr. 

Senate  Office  Bvildlng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
In  the  interest  of  our  national  welfare 
ftss   Oovemment   I   urge   you   not    to 
Sscrstary  Anderson  or  any  other  OoTemmsnl 
btireau  control  over  commodity  exchanf 
This  wUl  naturally  result  in  their  attem| 
to  control  and  fix  prices  and  be  the  enterl 
wsdge  of   btueaucfsttc   price  control. 
now  have  the  bsst  Marketing  system  and 
cheapest  and  most  plentiful  supply  of  fc 
and  commodities  In  the  world  whereas  fc 
eign  countries  who  have  price  controls 
asltlng  us   to   help   feed   and   clothe 
Secretary  Anderson  and  the  Department 
Agrlculttire  have  proved  they  are  no  frtr 
of  the  American  farmer  and  agriculture  v 
are  producing  the  food,  fiber,  and  clothes  fa 
our   country.     Although   agriculture   re| 
sents  2i  percent  of  otir  population  yet 
receive  less  than  13  percent  of  the  cost 
manufactured     goods     to     the     consul 
Therefore  It  Is  evMent  that  88  percent 
tlM  cost  at  Uvlng  is  due  to  labor,  manufi 
SoMi^     liBiwpnf^sttirr      and     distnbut' 
siHrfM  eflH^lad  Witfe  high  taxes.     Also 
should  ticar  in  mlad  that  oar  country 
never  been  prosperotM  and  cannot  be 
perous  without  a  high  wage  and  price 
and  equitable  prices  for  the  farmer.     Wtl 
the  existing  Oovemment  debt  and  high 
low  wages  and  conunodlty  prices  would 
suit  in  deflation,  millions  of  unemployed. 
tflaastsr  for  our  coimtry  far  wans  ttma  wl 
bappMstf  In  tbs  1838-83  illsaf  and 
bade. 

J.   X.   MCDOMAIA 

Texas  Commissioner  of  Agricultura,  \ 


does  know,  as  much  about  agrl- 
and  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
.,_  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
Jie  great  Southwest,  as  any  other 
the  country.    He  certainly  has 

, a  sincere  Interest  in  the  farm- 

the  agricultural  industry  of  this 

He  Is  to  be  complimented  for 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPHHflMTATIW ' 
Monday,  December  15. 1947 

Mr.   MULTER.     Mr.   Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Conc 
sioNAL  Record.  I  include  an  article 
titled  "Why  Should  Employers  Deal  Wl 
Acents  of  Foreign  Plot?"  that  apj 
in  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  on 
November  28.  1947: 
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League  at  Its  sixty-second  annual  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York 
City,  on  October  17,  1947,  on  the  subject 
entitled  "The  Role  of  the  United  States 
in  Economic  Affairs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  or  th«  Uottid  States  m  Ecohomic 
Arrants 

It  is  tmfortunate  that  we  who  serve  you 
in  Washington  have  so  little  time  for  public 
group  discussions  of  Important  matters.  For 
that  reason  1  value  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  world  economic  affairs. 

Of  great  and  growing  concern  is  the  role 
of  these  United  States  in  the  world  of  today. 
Not  a  unified  world  answering  the  concept. 
One  World,  about  which  much  has  been 
heard,  but  a  world  more  seriously  divided 
than  ever  before. 

The  division  is  not  a  trivial  one.  To  the 
contrary,  It  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
clvlllEatlon.  In  short,  it  is  a  conflict  between 
freedom  and  statlsm.  One  philosophy  holds 
that  government  is  an  agent  of  its  people, 
the  other  that  It  Is  their  master. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  we  think 
of  communism  or  socialism.  Both  are  forms 
of  statlsm  and  as  such  are  in  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  freedom  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  founded. 

Communism  would  have  the  world  regard 
it  as  similar  to  our  j>olltlcal  parties.  As  I 
understand  it.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
Is  a  world  conspiracy  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  aspect  of  freedom,  spiritual, 
political  and  economic. 

Nor  ahould  we  be  deceived  by  the  label, 
socialism.  It  promises  greater  freedom  for 
the  Individual,  but  where  Is  there  an  actual 
Instance  of  It  ever  having  Increased  such 
freedom?  We  have  an  example  before  our 
eyes  In  the  case  of  Britain.  What  we  see 
and  hear  Indicates  an  Increasing  denial  of 
freedom  to  the  individual  and  a  dlsastrovis 
brake  on  productivity. 

And  lest  we  preen  ourselves  on  our  su- 
perior virtues  In  this  regard,  let  me  remind 
you  that  almost  daUy  I  see  citizens  of  our 
as  yet  free  country,  coming  to  Waahlntgon 
demanding  socialized  this  and  tliat.  It  is 
this  creeping  statlsm  of  which  we  should  be- 
ware. 

We  must  steadfastly  resist  these  socialis- 
tic practices  for  ourselves  lest  we.  too.  lose 
our  most -prized  possession — freedom — and 
come  under  the  dominance  an  all-powerful 

state. 

As  we  plan  our  participation  in  world  af- 
fairs, we  need  to  keep  ever  In  mind  the  fact 
that  all  statlsm  is  a  denial  of  individual 
freedom. 

We  like  to  think  of  this  as  a  day  of  great 
opportunity  to  help  and  perhaps  to  lead  the 
world  to  better  things.  It  may  be  such  an 
opportunity,  provided  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
lead  but  not  to  carry,  to  help  but  not  sup- 
port. 

Tou  in  the  Tariff  League  are  interested  in 
the  specialized  field  of  International  eco- 
nomic relations.  Including  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States.    Let  us  look  at  that  first. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934.  Stripped  of  the  wordy  nonsense 
as  to  its  purposes,  the  real  object  was  to 
permit  reduction  of  United  States  tariffs  by 
other  means  than  provided  by  the  Coiistitu- 
tlon.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  much-con- 
demned tariff  of  1930  was  already  lower  than 
the  tariff  of  most  great  nations,  as  clearly 
shown  in  the  study  published  by  your  league 
in  1942.  a  very  drastic  further  reduction  in 
rates  has  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  since  1934.  This 
policy  was  enthusiastically  supported  by  ths 
groups  who  expected  to  profit  the  most  from 
the  expected  Increase  In  exports,  and  by  those 
attracted  by  the  idealism  of  the  propaganda. 


More  than  a  decade  of  propaganda,  which 
even  now  is  at  floodtide,  has  sought  to  con- 
vince our  people  that  increased  foreign  trade 
is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  prosperity  for  ths 
Nation. 

PaOPAGANDA  AMD  PtTBLIC  THINKINa 

Over  a  year  ago  the  city  of  New  Brunswick, 
in  my  State,  was  used  as  a  guinea  pig  to 
prove  that  concentrated  propaganda  could 
alter  public  thinking  about  the  value  of  for- 
eign trade. 

Sponsored  by  the  World  Trade  Foundation, 
there  was  created  an  advisory  group  In  New 
Brunswick,  which  included  representatives 
from  educational  institutions,  women's  or- 
ganizations, churches,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, and  others.  They  got  the  support 
of  the  publisher  of  the  dally  newspaper. 
Then  they  put  on  a  10-week  "educational" 
effort.  Quoting  from  the  magazine  Tide, 
August  2.  1946: 

"They  kept  the  world-trade  message  under 
New  Brunswick  noses  virtually  all  day,  every 
day.  They  ran  poster  and  essay  contests  for 
the  pupUs  m  the  schools.  They  sat  up  photo 
exhibits,  charts,  and  three-dimensional  dls- 
pla3r8  In  the  shop  windows.  Through  Rut- 
gers they  got  the  international  message  on 
radio  programs,  wound  up  with  a  town-wide 
quiz  contest. 

"All  the  community  organizations,  most 
of  which  had  representatives  on  the  Advi- 
sory Committee,  sponsored  lectures,  socials, 
and  formal  discussions  of  the  world-trade 
problem.  And  most  of  them  heard  talks  by 
Foiuidatlon  speakers  to  keep  them  on  the 
right  track.  Backbone  of  the  campaign,  of 
course,  was  Boyd's  newspaper,  which  kept 
the  message  on  the  front  page,  published  all 
the  stories,  and  gave  Invaluable  publicity  to 
the  whole  drive." 

Then  they  took  up  a  new  survey,  asking 
certain  questions,  and  found  that  while  New 
York,  under  the  influence  of  dismal  Interna- 
tional news,  had  shifted  toward  so-called 
isolationism.  New  Brunswick  had  developed 
a  much  greater  awareness  of  the  Importance 
of  two-way  trade  and  lasting  peace.  In 
other  words.  New  York,  with  greater  actual 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  did  not  react  the 
same  as  did  New  Brunswick  under  the  propa- 
ganda ministrations  descrll>ed. 

Some  time  ago,  at  an  affair  in  Montclair,  a 
very  prominent  lady  said  to  me  that  she  was 
supposed  to  write  me  a  letter  but  had  for 
the  moment  forgotten  what  she  was  to  write 
me  about.  I  asked  her  If  she  would  recog- 
nize the  subject  if  I  told  her  what  it  was. 
She  said  she  wotUd. 

So  I  told  her,  "You  were  supposed  to  write 
me  a  letter  asking  me  to  vote  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  without  any 
amendments." 

"Yes;  that's  It,"  she  said,  "but  how  did  you 
know?" 

I  told  her  that  I  had  already  received  sev- 
eral hundred  such  letters  from  other  ladies. 
I  asked  her  what  she  knew  about  the  trade- 
agreements  program  and  she  said  she  Icnew 
nothing  about  It  at  all. 

I  said,  "My  dear  Mrs.  Blank,  do  you  think 
it  is  fair  for  you  to  urge  me  as  to  how  I  should 
vote  on  something  you  know  nothing  about?" 

A  propaganda  campaign  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Advertising  Council,  sponsored 
by  the  World  Trade  Foundation  (now  out  of 
business) ,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  Twentieth  Cent\iry  Fund,  the 
National  Planning  Association,  and  others. 

The  objective  is  to  inform  the  average 
person  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  in- 
creased foreign  trade.  Translated  into  the 
simplest  language  this  means  that  our  people 
are  being  propagandized  Into  thinking  that 
10  percent  of  our  trade  Is  of  relatively  greater 
Importaiice  than  the  other  90  percent.  Ob- 
viously, whatever  is  said  about  the  great 
value  of  the  10  percent,  which  is  our  foreign 
trade,  only  serves  to  point  up  the  much 
greater  Importance  of  the  90  percent,  which 
is  our  domestic  trade.    Yet  the  internation- 


alist propaganda  continues  to  insist  that  tha 
tall  should  wag  the  dog. 

LOOKIMO  AT  THS  FACTi  * 

But  suppose  we  look  at  some  facts,  b- 
porta  recently  were  at  the  annual  rata  of 
more  than  fifteen  biUlon  and  importa  at  ap- 
f>roxlmately  one-third  of  that  rata.  Ton 
Icnow  that  It  Isn't  trade  at  all  unless  we  get 
paid  for  the  exports. 

There  is  the  rub.  We  are  told  of  the  short- 
age of  dollars.  Everyone  wants  them.  All 
we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  supply  them  in  ade- 
quate amount.  Of  course,  other  nations 
don't  want  dollars.  They  want  the  goods 
which  we  can  produce  and  which  dolian  will 
buy. 

After  the  most  destructive  of  all  wars,  their 
need  Is  unbelievably  great,  but  they  are  pro- 
ducing little.  If  anything,  with  which  to 
repay  us.  Tliat  Is  why  they  want  us  to  sup- 
ply the  dollars  as  well  as  the  goods.  In  fact, 
they  are  falling  so  far  short  of  producing  for 
their  own  needs,  that  they  must  \ise  the  dol- 
lars they  get  to  buy  such  things  as  food  and 
coal.  Yet  coal  was  formerly  the  chief  export 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besides,  they  say:  Isn't  the  United  Statea 
rich?  Do  not  some  of  her  own  citizens  boast 
of  being  a  great  creditor  nation?  How  to  be- 
come a  creditor  through  the  accumulation  of 
uncollectible  debts  is,  however,  another  story 
long  and  fantastic.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant Is  that  the  American  people,  misled  Into 
thinking  of  present  fantastic  exports  as 
profitable  trade,  are  persuaded  to  work  like 
the  devil  in  order  to  preserve  the  Uluslon. 
We  can  provide  dollars  through  loan  or  gift 
or  fCH-elgn  Investments  or  travel  or,  more  ndt" 
maliy,  through  the  purchase  of  foreign  com- 
modities or  services.  In  a  futile  attempt  to 
provide  enough  dollars,  the  same  groups  who 
have  all  along  supported  the  trade  agreement 
program  want  to  continue  it  to  the  point 
apparently  where  United  States  producers 
will  not  have  effective  tariff  protection. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  might  teach  our 
people  a  wholesome  lesson  if  this  Nation 
were  to  establish  barter  as  the  compulsory 
method  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade  few 
a  year  or  so.  More  people  might  then  com- 
prehend that  real  trade  is  the  exchange  of 
goods  you  have  but  can  spare,  for  goods  you 
need  or  want  but  do  not  have. 

The  mechanism  of  money  tends  to  oljscurs 
this  fundamental  truth  so  that  people  talk 
of  dollar  shortage  whereas  they  really  mean 
shortage  of  commodities  with  which  other 
nations  can  pay  us  and,  more  Importantly, 
supply  some  of  their  own  needs  so  that  they 
would  need  less  dollars.  But  even  if  ths 
other  nations  had  the  commodities  with 
which  to  trade,  we  In  the  United  States  could 
not  make  enough  of  them  to  balance  cur- 
rently the  fantastic  value  of  our  present 
temporary  export  volume  without  at  ths 
'  same  time  upsetting  our  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  items  reported. 

So  far  as  I  Icnow,  the  United  States  has 
never  denied  itaelf  of  any  Imported  com- 
modity which  It  needed  or  wanted.  In  fact 
the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  im- 
porter of  many  things,  of  which  I  might  cita 
rubber,  silk,  sugar,  newsprint,  wood  pulp, 
tin,  furs.  tea.  and  coffee,  as  examples.  Of 
the  commodities  mentioned  all  except  sugar 
pay  no  tariff  duty  at  all. 

DIVISION,  NOT  EXPANSION 

Aside  from  Increases  in  our  imports  of 
duty-free  commodities,  or  of  raw  materials 
or  special  qualities  of  manufacttired  goods, 
any  gain  In  dollars  through  sales  to  us  by 
other  nations  must  depend  on  increased  sales 
of  competitive  goods,  which  we  can  producs 
as  weU  or  better  ourselves. 

To  expect  the  United  States  to  follow  such 
a  course  Is  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least. 
It  Is  Jtist  silly  to  talk  of  providing  enotigh 
dollars  that  way.  Besides,  this  is  division 
of  trade.  It  is  not  expansion  of  trade,  which 
is  supposed  to  bs  the  objective  of  our  p<Hlcy. 
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I  Mve  become  that  to  accept  It  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  would  be  extremely  unwise.  One 
of  the  convincing  reasons  is  the  apparent 
need  to  sacrifice  almost  every  sound  principle, 
in  order  to  gain  adherents  to  the  charter. 
If  other  nations  voice  agreement  with  the 
principle  only  providing  there  are  sufficient 
exceptions  to  permit  the  indefinite  continu- 
ance by  them  of  their  present  practices,  then 
I  conclude  that  the  charter  Is  premature. 

Mr.  Clayton  In  his  radio  talk  from  ParU 
referred  to  the  criticism  of  the  compromises 
in  the  charter.  Said  he.  "Compromise  la  a 
virtue,  not  a  defect."  Compromise  of  non- 
essentials to  reach  an  Important  goal  or 
objective  Is  permissible.  Compromise  of 
basic  principle  Is  anything  but  a  virtue  and 
Is  like  compromise  with  truth.  If  we  In- 
dulge In  it.  we  can  only  end  up  in  failure. 

That  is  a  grave  fatilt  of  the  charter.  It 
so  abounds  in  compromise  of  principles  as 
to  make  a  mockery  of  them.  We  should  make 
up  our  minds  and,  if  the  principles  are  soimd, 
then  steadfastly  adhere  to  them.  As  It 
stands  they  are  for  Immediate  observance 
by  the  United  States,  which  Is  as  It  should 
be,  but  for  all  or  most  of  the  other  nations 
they  are  at  best  only  far  distant  and  per- 
Mps  from  their  viewpoint  not  too  desirable 
goals. 

One  of  the  glaring  examples  of  conflicting 
principle  Is  In  the  denunciation  of  private 
monopolies  In  one  chapter  of  the  proposed 
charter  and  the  provision  for  their  whole- 
sale creation  In  another.  True,  the  new 
monopoly  cartels  wotild  not  be  called  that. 
TMy  arould  be  called  Intergovernmental 
eommodlty  arrangements  or  agreemenu. 
but  thU  Is  hypocrisy. 

To  me  the  remedy  for  monopoly  Is  not 
more  monopoly  and  particularly  not  mo- 
nopolies created  and  nm  by  governments. 

Why  people  pretend  to  believe  tMt  the 
same  human  being  U  a  devil  when  acting 
aa  a  private  cltiaen  but  is  positively  angelic 
when  an  officer  of  government,  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

Yet  human  beings  would  operate  the  mo- 
nopoly wMther  under  private  or  govern - 
mbntal  auqilces.  In  one  ctise  he  would  pay 
for  his  own  mistakes,  legal  or  otherwise.  In 
the  other,  mistakes  would  be  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense  and  abuses  beyond  reach. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  one  or  two  others,  almost 
every  country  represented  at  Geneva  has  a 
policy  of  planned  or  controlled  economy. 
What  chance  has  private  enterprise  and  the 
objective  of  less-restricted  trade  when  the 
cMrter  embodies  the  Ideas  of  those  who 
Mlieve  in  and  practice  contrary  programs? 

priTAtXa    IN    XSCAPX    CLAXXSB 

In  my  opinion,  the  escape  clause,  upon 
Which  the  advocates  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreemenu  and  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization depend  so  much,  carries  with  It 
greet  danger.  whUe  at  the  same  time  being 
presumably  devised  (or  safety.  Whenever  I 
Mve  shown  any  advocate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  the  dangers  which 
come  from  our  being  the  leaders  of  the  world 
who  must  live  up  scrupulously  to  our  agree- 
ments, whereas  weaker  nations  might  be  ex- 
enaad  for  deviations — the  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates always  say — yes.  but  don't  forget  the 
escape  clause.  My  point  Is,  we  must  not  do 
things  in  conUmplatlon  of  using  the  escape 
clause  because.  If  we  do,  we  will  create  10 
tlmaa  as  much  enmity  throiigh  lU  lll>erall2ed 
use  as  we  could  possibly  do  without  Mvlng  a 
charter. 

It  U  reported  tMt  the  United  States  rep- 
reeentatlves  have  endorsed  the  idea  of  cus- 
toms unions  among  European  states.  Thus, 
If  Britain  were  to  declare  that  she  and  a 
number  of  western  European  states  planned 
a  customs  union  to  be  effective  even  26  years 
hence,  they  could  Immediately  adopt  prefer- 
ential customs  treatment  among  themselves. 

Before  Geneva,  we  were  told  with  much 
fanfare  tMt  British  preferences  were  to  M 


eliminated.  The  British  apparenUy  think 
otherwise,  and  presently  sse  discussing  cus- 
toms union  for  their  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions, which  In  effect  would  put  the  United 
States  at  a  still  greater  d^advantage  than 
It  Is  now  under  the  preference  system. 

A  customs  union  for  vrestern  European  na- 
tions Is  also  under  discussion;  It  paves  the 
way  for  the  formation  of  several  trade  blocs. 
There  would  be  a  western  European  and  Rn 
eastern  European  bloc,  one  practicing  com- 
plete totalitarianism,  the  other  its  near  rel- 
ative, a  planned  and  controlled  economy — 
two  versions  of  statism. 

Perhaps  geographical  divisions  may  have 
merit,  particularly  If  each  within  Itself  would 
function  as  a  customs  union;  that  la,  have  no 
trade  restrictions  or  only  limited  ones.  That 
would  be  a  constructive  process  of  evolution. 

Of  the  17  nations  other  than  the  United 
States  who  have  been  working  on  ITO  char- 
ter, all  but  about  5  would  be  In  1  or  the 
other  of  these  ctistoms  tmlons.  In  arriving 
at  all  the  compromises  of  principle  they  have 
each  voted  as  Individuals,  of  course.  The 
point  Is  that  it  makes  the  whole  present 
concept  of  ITO  ridiculous  unless  It  Is  held 
exclxislvely  t^jidvlsory,  consultative,  and  sta- 
tistical functions.  If  this  were  done,  It 
might  help  to  eventually  bring  the  groups 
closer  together  on  nxatters  of  principle  and 
policy. 

Voting  procedure  Is  Important  In  any  In- 
ternational organization.  We  recall  how  a 
series  of  vetoes  makes  the  United  Nations 
look  rather  sick.  In  the  projjosals  for  ITO, 
the  United  States  representatives  want  one 
vote  for  each  country.  This  would  be  of  less 
concern  If  ITO  were  limited  to  Its  advertised 
statistical,  consultative,  and  advisory  func- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  such  limited  func- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  country  like 
Lebanon  should  have  a  vote  equal  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  reported  vote  on 
subsidies  was  8  to  1  against  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  It  should  have  been  on  that  particu- 
lar l£sue,  but  I  mention  it  only  to  Illustrate 
how  the  United  States  can  be  outvoted  at 
will,  so  that  European  ideas  of  statism.  car- 
tels, monopolies,  and  controlled  economy  will 
prevail.  This  can  and  will  entail  changes  In 
our  domestic  policies  and  laws. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  to  say  as  Its  pro- 
ponents do  that  ITO  as  now  planned  will  not 
have  powers  enabling  It  to  Interfere  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  Its  members. 

rXEXDOM  AND  STATISM 

There  are  those  In  the  United  States  who 
advocate  a  world  government.  If  that  Is  the 
real  objective,  the  people  should  have  the 
opportimlty  to  vote  for  or  against  It  after 
the  definite  proposal  and  Its  consequences 
are  clearly  put  before  them.  They  should 
not  be  eased  Into  something  they  do  not 
want  by  false  assurances  that  It  Is  something 
else. 

I  remind  you  of  my  earlier  statement  that 
the  conflict  Is  between  freedom  and  statism. 
If  to  procure  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  we  embrace  the  practices  of  statism, 
what  happens  to  the  principles  and  to 
freedom? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  work  an  ITO 
can  do  In  working  fCH-  universal  agreement 
on  rules  of  the  game  In  International  trade, 
such  as  uniform  practices  as  to  taxation, 
freedom  of  transit  for  goods,  antidumping 
laws,  customs  formalities,  statistics,  termi- 
nology, etc.  To  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
work  would  be  constructive. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  imalterably  op- 
posed to  the  Idea  of  an  International  agency 
to  determine  employment  policy  and  to  plan 
and  administer  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States  or  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  nations.  Just  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  Intergovernmental  cartels  imder 
false  labels. 

Would  you  subscribe,  as  I  do,  to  this  as 
a  good  statement  of  the  case? 


'The  pattern  of  International  trade  that 
Is  most  conductive  to  freedom  of  enterprise 
Is  one  In  which  the  major  decisions  are  made 
not  by  governments  but  by  private  buyers 
and  sellers,  under  conditions  of  active  com- 
petition and  with  proper  safeguards  against 
the  establishment  of  monopolies  and  car- 
tels." (President  Truman  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, Waco,  Tex.,  March  6.  1947.) 

A  framed  copy  of  this  quotation  should 
hang  over  many  desks  In  the  Department  of 
State.  The  proposed  charter  for  an  ITO  does 
not  meet  this  standard. 

Now  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
In  my  opinion  proposals  for  acceptance  of 
ITO  and  the  renewal  of  the  trade-agreements 
program  will  both  come  before  Congraea 
early  next  year.  You  will  do  well  to  keep  In 
very  close  touch  with  this  situation. 

No  one  In  the  executive  branch  of  this  Na- 
tion should  obligate  tis  on  an  Important 
matter  such  as  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, which  affects  the  economic  life 
and  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
American  citizen,  by  making  prior  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  which  can  In  any 
way  obligate  the  Congress  to  carry  through 
and  approve  such  agreements  unless  the 
Congress,  in  Its  own  Judgment,  deems  the 
proposed  arrangement  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  such  an  extent  as  to  Justify  its  rati- 
fication and  confirmation  by  the  Congress. 
If  we  have  reached  the  poln*  where  an 
executive  agreement  without  authorization 
frcxn  the  Congress  can  bind  this  Nation  on 
things  against  which  our  forefathers  tried  to 
protect  tM  American  people  through  the 
constitutional  provision  requiring  a  treaty 
with  congressional  approval — then  if  the 
American  people  wish  to  preserve  this  Na- 
tion It  is  time  for  them  to  wake  up  and  say 
so  In  no  uncertain  terms. 

I  Mve  already  stated  my  belief  that  a 
properly  constituted  ITO  cotild  do  a  con- 
structive work  In  the  field  of  International 
commerce.  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
an  International  bureaucracy,  with  authority 
to  control  and  direct  such  commerce. 

Otherwise  we  help  In  the  extension  of 
statism  and  sacrifice  freedom  such  as  few 
other  nations  have  ever  had. 

On  the  more  specific  question  of  tariff 
policy,  my  views  are  simply  stated : 

1.  I  think  tariffs  are  the  fairest  means  of 
equalizing  conditions  with  which  we  do  not 
want  to  compete — low  standards  which  affect 
cost. 

2.  Unless  there  is  definite  need  for  a  tariff, 
we  should  not  have  one,  except  where  for 
revenue  purposes. 

3.  A  new  Tariff  Commission  should  be  cre- 
ated. The  Commissioners  should  be  men  of 
the  highest  ability  and  Integrity.  They 
should  have  adequate  salary  and  a  long 
tenure.  This  Conunlsslon  should  be  given 
authority  to  determine  through  hearings  and 
otherwise,  the  facts  necessary  to  a  calcula- 
tion of  a  proper  tariff  rate  to  implement  the 
policy  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

4.  Such  Tariff  Commission  should  Mve 
the  further  authority  to  make  or  change 
rates,  such  changes  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  if  not  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress within   a  specified  time. 

6.  The  Congress  should  enact  a  statute 
establishing  the  principle  or  basis  on  which 
rates  shall  be  made  or  changed  within  pre- 
scribed limits.  Provision  for  flexibility 
should  be  provided  to  meet  cMnglng  condi- 
tions but  with  some  practical  limit  on  the 
frequency  of  change. 

6.  A  program  of  tariff  changes  by  nego- 
tiation, through  the  Department  of  State, 
could  perhaps  be  continued  provided  there 
was  reasonable  equality  of  concessions  and 
tMt  the  rate  to  be  used  In  such  trade  shall 
M  set  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  as  tefwe 
described. 

Actual  legislation  would  naturally  spell 
this  out  and  probably  Include  things  I  Mva 
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the    produecrt    and    the 
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IN 

Tuesday,  Dtcembtr  It  (legisliUive  i^<iu  i 
Tlmn^V.  December  4) .  1947 


Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President.  I  sf 
to  tbe  desk  and  ask  unanimous  cox 
to  have  printed  in  the  Raoou)  the 
tacbed  partiAl  test  of  a  spoedi  on 
wrsal  military  training  by  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchins.  chancellor.  University  of 
cago.  before  the  Nattooal  OomK'll  for 
Prevention  of  War.  Decembg  14,  194T.  \ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

There  belngno  objection,  the  exrei 
were  orderod  to  be  printed  in  the  Klci 
as  follows: 

Universal  military  training  would  be 
ful  If  It  could  prevent  another  war 
numbers   of  men   who   hava  gone 
''squads  right"  under  the  auaplcM  of 
lescent  oacsrs  are  not  Ukely  to  help  us 
war. 

They  are  not  naceasary  to  help  us 
a  country  the  dtles  of  which  have  been 
stroysd  by  us.    That  can  be  done  by  fc 
recruited  for  the  purpoM  at  tha  tlm« 
forcM  would  not  have  to  be  larga  or 
tlcularly  skilled.     But  does  anybody  tma 
that  training  men.  even  for  ambulance  dt 
nursing,  flra  *g*»t>ng  or  first  aid,  will 
us  much  In  caM  of  an  atomic  raid? 

In  Riroahlma  the  man  trained  (or  this  i 
poee  could  not  function:   they  were  kl 
The  complete  dlsorganlntlon  produced 
surprise  atomic  attack  means  that  no  fc 
of  preparation  can  ba  of  more  than  accidenf 
advantage. 

Can  tuilvarsal  military  training  prei 
war?    The  notion  that  large  military 
preserve  you  from  attack  Is  as  old  as 
kind.    It  Is  like  the  notion  that  wars 
stop  because  they  are  so  horrible.    T  e 
Is  that  large  military  forces  merely  at 
late  other  nstlons  to  build  up  their  miUt 


They  auggeat  to  the  warmongers  and 
gOM  in  other  countries  that  you  are     ut 
dominate  the  world  and  that  every  count 
■met  arm  against  you. 

For  this  country  to  talk  about  unl 
military  training  is  the  acme  of  provocat 
ftir  this  aooBtry  now  pnaswaea  the  exrli 
monopoly  at  tba  moat  daadly  wwipoti  in 
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much  slgnlflcanca.  They  are  nice,  but  they 
are  not  naoaaaary.  And  they  may  not  ade- 
quately  fulfltl  the  parent's  dream  which  Is  to 
have  him  taken  off  his  hands  and  taught  the 
thlB^  be  should  be  taught  at  home,  such 
M  paaetuallty,  neatness,  discipline,  and  good 
order. 

"TheM.**  the  American  Parent  will  ny,  "vrlll 
be  drilled  Into  my  son  In  the  Army.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  them 
to  Mai  Myaall.  He  may  not  learn  them  at 
collage.  Z  am  for  tulversal  military 
training." 

I  will  not  here  discuss  questions  of  eti- 
quette, for  they  do  not  seem  to  me  of  much 
importance  one  way  or  another.  But  cer- 
tainly If  we  are  talking  about  character,  the 
place  to  develop  It  Is  anywhere  but  the  Army. 

By  character  wa  mean  the  moral  habits  of 
a  man.  Habits  are  formed  by  acts.  But 
those  acta,  if  they  are  to  have  any  significance 
In  a  democratic  country,  must  be  the  result 
of  free  and  Independent  choice.  The  Army 
Is  distinguished  by  absence  of  choice. 

The  soldier  Is  told  what  to  do,  and  he  soon 
learns  not  to  do  anything  he  Is  not  told  to 
do.  Only  If  we  want  a  race  of  men  who  will 
do  what  they  are  told  and  will  not  do  any- 
thing they  are  not  told  should  we  look  to 
tmlversal  military  training  to  build  character. 


The  Acadians  n  Lonitiana  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS!' 


or 


HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  lollowlng  address 
delivered  by  President  Joel  L.  Fletcher, 
of  Southwestern  Lousiana  Institute,  La- 
fayette, before  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  October  30, 
1947: 

We  have  come  from  Acadian  Louisiana  to 
do  honor  to  the  distinguished  poet  of  Cam- 
bridge on  the  centennial  of  the  writing  of 
the  beautiful  poem.  Evangeline. 

In  that  Eden  of  Louisiana  where  dwell  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Acadian  exiles,  the 
name  of  Henry  Wadswcrth  Longfellow  has 
become  an  established  part  of  their  most 
cherished  heritage. 

This  chronicler  of  the  wanderings  of  their 
fathers  after  their  deportation  from  Nova 
Scotia  until  they  reached  a  haven  among 
their  kith  and  km  in  French  Louisiana  has 
been  adopted  by  them  as  not  only  their  fa- 
vorite poet,  but  also  one  of  their  greatest 
historians. 

We  are  here  representing  the  Acadians,  as 
well  as  all  other  citizens  of  Louisiana,  to 
pay  homage  to  a  great  American  writer  and 
to  extend  an  Invitation  to  you  who  love  the 
poet  and  his  creation,  Evangeline,  to  visit 
Louisiana  In  order  that  you  may  see  how 
faithfully  he  recorded  that  lovely  land  and 
those  who  live  there. 

I  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will  be  privi- 
leged to  visit  the  Acadians  In  Louisiana.  I 
know  that  you  would  make  every  effort  to 
come  to  their  land  U  I  had  the  words  today 
to  describe  properly  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
my  native  State.  I  am  sure  that  if  ycu  made 
such  a  visit  you  would  realize  that  the  Aca- 
dian wanderers  have  now  been  amply  re- 
warded for  the  trials  of  their  deportation  and 
the  long  Journey  southward  with  all  of  the 
hardships  which  they  endured. 

Nearly  200  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Aca- 
dians came  to  Louisiana  and  100  years  have 


now  passed  since  the  distinguished  poet  ot 
Cambridge  made  these  wanderers  and  their 
way  of  life  familiar  to  all  men.  Yet  today 
the  descendants  of  that  group  live  in  south- 
west Louisiana  much  the  same  as  their 
fathers  did  In  Nova  Scotia,  adhering  still  to 
many  of  the  old  customs  and  traditions  and 
holding  to  their  quaint  language. 

Today  Is  harvest  time  in  the  fertUe  fields 
along  the  bayous  and  among  the  prairies  of 
southwest  Louisiana.  If  you  were  to  ride 
along  one  of  the  highways  In  the  bayou  coun- 
try tonight,  you  would  smell  the  sweet  odor 
of  freshly  cut  sugarcane  and  in  cotintless 
factories  you  would  see  the  lights  gleam  as 
the  cane  is  crushed  and  Its  Juice  boiled  to 
make  sugar.  There  are  a  few  of  the  primi- 
tive sirup  mills  left  in  which  horse-drawn 
crushers  are  used,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
cane  is  processed  In  modem  sugar  factories 
which  have  equipment  that  costs  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  owned  by  outside  Interests, 
but  more  and  more  they  are  being  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Acadian  farmers  themselves 
and  financed  through  the  bank  for  coopera- 
tives. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Acadian  coun- 
try where  grazed  great  herds  of  cattle  during 
the  early  days  of  Basil,  the  blacksmith,  and 
his  fellow  Acadians,  there  today  thrives  the 
valuable  Louisiana  rice  crop.  While  the 
cane  crop  was  developed  altogether  by  the 
French  in  the  alluvial  regions,  the  rice  crop 
was  first  grown  commercially  about  1804  on 
the  prairies  of  southwest  Louisiana  by  emi- 
grants from  the  Midwest.  At  first  the  Aca- 
dians resented  the  breaking  up  of  their  graz- 
ing land,  but  today  these  same  Acadians 
have  become  the  leaders  in  rice  growing, 
and  in  the  rice  territory  many  persons  who 
bear  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  Yankee 
emigrants  of  60  years  ago  are  as  Acadlar.  as 
the  natives.  Where  women  are  as  fal/  as 
Longfellow  describes  that  Acadian  maiden 
of  17  summers,  and  where  the  men  are  well- 
favored,  gentle,  and  kind,  it  is  Impossible 
for  a  staid  Yankee  farmer,  whether  he  be 
of  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  stock,  to  rear  his 
chUdren  in  the  Acadian  section  and  not  have 
grandchildren  that  are  true  Acadians. 

The  Acadian  girl  is  not  only  fair  to  look 
upon  and  sweet  to  be  around,  but  also  su- 
perior as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother.  However 
gay  during  girlhood,  she  becomes  at  marriage 
the  most  decorotis  of  wives,  with  her  entire 
attention  centered  upon  her  home  and 
family. 

In  the  land  of  the  Acadians  big  families 
are  still  in  vogue,  and  what  real  happiness 
and  Joy  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Acadian  home 
where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  children  are 
like  stairs  In  a  great  staircase,  one  following 
right  after  the  other.  Holidays  and  feast 
days,  which  are  numerous,  are  times  of  family 
reunions  and  rejoicing,  and  how  these  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  and 
uncles  and  aunts  and  even  distant  cousins 
love  one  another  and  with  what  Joy  they 
gather  around  the  festive  board  on  such  gala 
occasions. 

There  are  few  drunkards  among  the  Aca- 
dians, but  wine  is  an  Integral  part  of  all  such 
holiday  feasts.  The  Acadian  does  not  gulp 
his  liquor  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  effect, 
but  sips  and  laughs  and  gaily  chats  with  his 
kinsmen  and  his  friends,  one  small  glass  last- 
ing for  an  hour  or  more  of  such  festivities. 
The  wine  for  merry  occasions  may  be  pur- 
chased, but  In  many  cases  It  is  made  in  the 
home.  Blackberries,  the  flower  of  the  elder- 
berries, dewberries,  and  many  other  native 
fruits  are  used  for  this  purpose.  A  favorite 
drink  for  winter  is  cherry  bounce,  which  is 
made  by  soaking  the  small  native  wild  cherry 
In  sugar,  and  later  thinning  this  thick  sirup 
with  bourbon. 

The  Acadian,  like  all  people  of  French 
descent.  Is  a  connoisseur  of  good  food  and 
tends  to  be  a  rather  heavy  meat  eater.  The 
Acadian  woman,  however,  is  very  thrifty  and 


able  to  make  much  from  little.    During  the 
winter  the  main  dish  may  be  a  heavy  soup 
which  can  be  made  from  a  soup  bone  or  a 
small  piece  of  a  cheap  cut  of  meat  with  a  so- 
called  soup  bunch  consisting  of  only  a  carrot. 
onion  or  leek,  and  a  few  leaves  of  some  green 
vegetable.     On  feast  days  mutton,  pork,  beef, 
chicken,  goose,  or  duck  may  be  the  main  dish. 
In  some  of  the  more  prosperous  homes  three 
or  more  kinds  of  meat  may  be  served  at  one 
meal.    On  Friday  and  the  other  fast  days 
shrimp,  fish,  both  fresh  water  and  salt,  crabs, 
and  oysters  form  the  source  of  the  main  dish. 
There  fish  dishes,  delicately  flavored,  as  only 
an  Acadian  cook  can  season,  with  bay  leaves, 
garlic,  and  the  different  types  of  onion  and 
pepper  which  form  an  integral  part  of  every 
Acadian  pantry,  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  cooking  of  any  of  the  world's  finest  cooks. 
The  Acadian  men  are  usually  as  skUlful 
cooks  as  the  women  and  enjoy  nothing  so 
much  as  preparing  their  specialties  over  a 
camp  fire.    One  who  has  not  enjoyed  a  Good 
Friday  flsh  dinner  prepared  and  served  by  an 
Acadian  man   along  one  of  the   numerous 
bayous  of  French  Louisiana  has  missed  the 
finest  in  the  way  of  food.    The  dish  may  be 
courtboulllon,  a  flsh  soup  prepared  with  a 
roux  of  flour  and  water  gravy  as  its  base,  or 
the     more     sophisticated     bouillabaisse.     In 
which  special  cuts  of  flsh  are  prepared  and 
placed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  together  with  a 
layer  of  green  pepper,  another  of  flsh,  a  third 
perhaps  of  tomatoes,  and  so  on,  until  the  pot 
Is  filled.     This  "s  then  covered  and  placed 
upon  a  are  of  coals,  where  the  contents  are 
cooked  for  hours  in  their  own  Juices.    It  is 
delightful  to  sit  on  a  sward  of  green  clover 
in  early  spring  and  smell  the  delicate  odor 
while  the  pot  is  boiling  for  some  2  or  3  hours. 
One  can  enjoy  no  finer  meal  than  a  dish  of 
bouillabaisse,  with  a  crusty  loaf  of  French 
bread  toasted  brown  and  a  glass  of  red  wine, 
and  even  though  the  Acadian  who  serves  it 
may  never  have  been  out  of  his  native  parish 
of  St.  Martin  or  Vermilion,  he  has  enjoyed 
a  way  of  life  that  few  others  know. 

While  the  Acadian  still  speaks  the  French 
language,  there  Is  in  his  heart  no  divided 
allegiance.  He  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and.  as  I  told  countless  FBI  Investi- 
gators during  the  last  war  who  were  looking 
Into  the  loyalty  of  men  being  considered  for 
strategic  positions,  "When  a  man  has  an 
Acadian  name,  there  is  no  need  of  further 
Investigation.  Without  exception,  an  Acadlaa 
loves  this  country  devotedly  and  will  give  of 
his  all  to  preserve  it." 

The  Acadians  are  very  proud  that  their 
sons  have  taken  part  in  every  war  in  which 
this  Nation  has  participated.  In  1770  their 
men  went  with  the  young  Spanish  General 
Galvez  against  the  English  In  what  was  then 
West  Florida,  and  thus  weakened  what 
might  have  been  a  successful  British  attack 
from  the  south  upon  the  armies  of  the 
Colonies.  In  1812-15  with  Louisianians  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  they  remained  loyal  to 
their  new  country  and  aided  Jackson  in 
repelling  the  mighty  British  Invasion  from 
the  Gulf.  In  184S  Louisiana  was,  of  course, 
the  spearhead  in  the  fight  against  Mexico, 
and  in  the  ranks  of  the  loet  cause  there  were 
no  more  gallant  soldiers  than  the  Louisiana 
Acadians.  I  like  to  tell  my  students — youths 
named  Arceneaux,  Broussard,  Breaux,  Mou- 
ton.  Landry.  Martin,  LeBlanc,  and  Hebert — 
of  the  great  tribute  paid  to  the  courage  ot 
their  fathers  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  These 
Acadians  were  members  of  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  son  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor.  Dick  grew  up  on 
a  Louisiana  plantation  and  knew  and  liked 
the  Acadians  as  few  outsiders  ever  have.  For 
Taylor,  the  Acadian  soldier  would  fight  to 
his  utmost.  At  the  time  Taylor  reported  to 
Jackson  Just  before  one  of  the  early  engage- 
ments of  the  Civil  War.  it  is  related  that  hia 
soldiers  began  playing  on  mouth  organs  and 
dancing  with  one  another.  When  Taylor 
spoke  to  Jackson,  the  dour  old  Presbjrt^lan 
remarked  concerning  his  lack  of  confldenoa 
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The  t4o  World  Wan  were  no  exception  to 
of  Acadian  bravery.    An  Acadian,  a 
loctor.  Claude  Martin,  of  Welsh,  waa 
decorated  Leotiiantnn  during  World 
4n  AOMUaa  froaa  M.  MartlnTUle.  Brig, 
na  one  of  the  two 
commlealoners  at  the  surrender  of 
Corps  during  the  last  war.    Later 
X  commanded  the  81xty-nlnth 
Dtvtalon  to  Ftance.    A  Breauz  Bridge  Brooa- 
sard  wai  the  executive  oAcer  who  was  given 
nnch  CI  edit  for  the  survival  of  the  cralaer 
when  that  ship  was  so  badly  dam- 
ot  tbm  aarlf  Paetflc  naval 
"laae,  a  brave, 
St.  Mwlknvllle  Acadian  who  aarved  as  a 
rliM  aviatcr.   had   the  Ciiiigr— Inns!   Medal 
pinned  t  tx  him  by  the  Preaklent  of  the  United 
0t.  Martin  Parish  daima  the  honor  of 
of  her  sons  decorated  to  thla 
thaa  any  other  partah  to  Loulalana. 
aa  loyalty  to  Fraxiee.  today  there  Is 
old  memory  at  the  connec- 
I  cBlBted  with  that  nation.    The 
criticism  of  France  that  I  ever  have 
heard  v  as  from  the  Acadian  boys  who  were 
coimtry  either  dtirlng  1917-18  or  at 
the  tlmi  of  ttoe  last  war.    Their  comparteon 
of  the  p  lople  at  Vranoe  with  thoee  at  the  Lou- 
llrench  today  was  strtogent. 
<  eecrlptlon  of  the  Acadian  would  not 
i|  ilete  without  touching  upon  his  con- 
aa  a  citizen.    I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  ImAreeskm  that  I  am  here  to  laud  the 
aii4  to  patot  them  aa  being  perfect. 
I  an  all  groupe — men  with  vary- 
ef  ■torallty.  hoaeety.  and  Ideal- 
ly XiMlBtaBa.  however,  as  a  group  the 
Aeadlaia  are  an  mtummtt*  good.    Where 
poople   lave  not  bean  aMaated,  where  Igno- 
sttU  too  prevalent,  eapeclally  to  the 
feneration,   demagogs    are    prone    to 
r.  tha  average  Acadian  la  a  man 
and  when  profMrly  informed 
the  way  of  right  and  honor.     U 
one  warfe  to  Ilat  the  leaders  of  the  State  who 
have  be  sn  the  moet  honorahle  to  their  pubUe 
men  who  hava  ted  totegrlty  to  stand 
and  the  eoujrage  to  carry  out  their 
,  one  would  find  tha  namee  of  the 
In  the  forefront. 
OnglAally  the  Acadlaaa  all  settled  on  farms 
tftey  laid  out  along  the  bayous,  notably 
the  Tccba  and  Lafourche.     Later, 
toereased  to  numbera,  thaf  pushed 
twai  d  to  the  boundleas  LoulMaaa  prahiee. 
which  they  first  need  aa  meadows  for  gras- 
Ing  her  Is  of  cattle,  than  later  as  flelda  for 
the  eul  ;lvatlon  of  rice.     Famlllea  of  10  and 
even  more  children,  bawaier.  eoon 
neceesary  for  other  mMHB  Ct  llvell- 
be   sought.     Today    Aeartlans    are 
of  muskrat,  miners  of  salt,  pickers 
at  the  g^y  Spanish  moes.  trawlers  for  shrimp, 
to  all  the  toduatrles  end  eotn-* 
at  their  naUva  State: 
LltvaUV  tlioueandB  at  Acadlana  have  treked 
on  to  tl  •  new  todustrlal  dtlee  of  east  Tesaa. 
and  in  Beaumont.  Port  Arthur.  Port 
Tezaa  City,  and  Houston  theee  peopla 
prlae  a]  large  percentage   of  the   todtwtrlal 
The  telephone  dlreetorlea  of  thosa 
look  like  a  replica  of  ooe  oC  tha 
eitlee    fafayetta, 
ar  St.  Marttnvtlle. 
po&f   deeertytloe  of 
laad  ao  uglit  by  tha 

be  feet  U  a  garden  at  flowers  te  Itt- 


no  plaea  wkan  wwry  month  of  the  year 

Is  a  greater  piuflwliai  of  flowers.   Tills  is  i 

daily  true  of  the  wtoter  months,  whlcb 

Kova  Baotta  arc  bleak  and  cold,  but  In 

AcadBi  MM  the  eesaoo  when  the  lovely 

melhaa  and  tunt'f  are  at  the  height  of 

bloom.    During  Febrtiary  and  March  one 

stand  to  the  eeeoBd-atory  window  on 

eampua  of  the  college  at  Lafayette  and 

out  over  a  veritable  sea  of  aMlaaa,  with 

and  there  an   Island  of  Pink  Perfection 

Oovemor    Mouton    camellias.      Forming 

background  for  all  of  this  bright  color  U 

dark  green  of  the  live  oak.  a  tree  which 

become  aymboUc  of  the  Acadian  section 

Louisiana.    The  great  massea  of  crepe 

which  bloom  dvirlng  the  late  summer 

Just  as  lovely,  their  ptok.  red.  and 

colors  being  more  delicate  than  those  of 

wtoter-bloomlng  camellias  and  laaleas. 

most  perfect  flower  of  that  BdSB  of  Loulsli 

however.  Is  the  wUd  iris,  which  grows  v.\ 

fusion  along  every  ditch  bank  and  a:.  oi 

the  marahee  during  sprtog.     This  fl>  ■^'■t 

more  like  an  orctild  than  Is  any  other  b.^ 

and  Is  today  betog  bred  to  grow  as  a  ct 

rated  plant. 

The  Acadian  has  been  deeply  tofli 
by  all  of   this  nattu-al  beauty   which 
rounds  him,  and  to  the  yard  of  every  he 
humble  or  otherwise,  there  are  always 
ers  Uoomtog — camellias,  azaleas,  and 
others  to  their  season. 

In   Lafayette  each  January  hundred! 
Acadlaxu  gather  to  pay  homage  to  the  ' 
camellia  to  a  pageant   which   Is   pre 
annually  at  tha  college.     Acadian  beat 
decked  to  the  lovely  blooms  which  the  Ji 
Kather  Kamel  brought  from  the  Orlent_ 
ago  attract  tourists  from  many  States. 
visitors  are  amply  repaid  by  the  beauty 
the  pageant  and  the  exhibits  of  the  hun<f 
of  varietlaa  at  camellias  of  every  hue 
color,  every  aiae  and  ahape.  dlaplayed  In 
camellia  show  which  ta  held  at  tha 
time. 

Later  the  State  Iris  Sodety,  a  small 
enthusiastic  groap.  bold  their  show,  and , 
Loulalana  It  la  aeeapted  aa  a  matter  of  i 
that  such  shows  and  festivals  are  slwaya  1 
to  the  Acadian  section  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
teacher  for  28  years  to  the  State 
which  la  located  to  the  Acadian  section 
Lonlalana.  I  have  come  to  know  and 
and  love  the  Acadian  cltlsens  of  my  8t 
Today  with  an  enrollment  of  8.5C0  sti 
a  large  majority  of  the  students  at  that 
tape  are  daaoeDdanta  of  the  Acadian 
Ob  that  beautiful  Louisiana  eampua 
with  live  oak.  ptoee.  camellias,  and 
one  may  occasionally  hear  ^^e  patois  as  It ' 
spoken  to  far  off  Nova  Sootia.  and 
abides  still  ^'^^tg  these  children  the 
dous  courteay  and  genutoe  friendliness  of  i 
Acadia.  On  that  earnqnia  •varyon 
to  everyone  else  whan  passing  and 
oozntog  there  for  the  first  time  are  Imf 
with  the  frlendUneea  and  gradouanesa  of 
people. 

You  will  be  tntereeted  to  know  that 
eoUese  la  the  direct  result  of  the  vision 
leadership  of  an  Acadian  leader.  Bobert  ~ 
tto,  of  St.  MarttoviUe.  Mr.  Martto.  a 
crssful  lawyer,  sugar  planter,  and  banker^^ 
his  only  term  of  office  as  an  elected 
sectired  the  appropriations  with  whldlj 
found  this  school  for  his  people.  UntU 
death  to  1938.  he  served  as  an  active  mei 
of  the  board  which  controls  the  Instltx 
The  growth  and  development  of  the 
founded  by  Robert  Martto  mirrors  to  a 
•xtant  the  development  which  has 
pMM  ^— ir^  the  Acadian  people  during 
pwt  bnlf  eenttiry.  When  the  college  o| 
Ita  doors  for  the  first  time  on  September] 
1801.  admtaaion  waa  based  upon  compli 
of  the  aeoond  grade.  Iven  then  there 
dlflmlty  ta  eeeortng  enough  students; 
Biake  It  worthwhile  to  keep  the  s^od 

t  college   a 
Lewis  Stephana, 


Ident    Dr.  StephMS 

|oId  Louisiana  Anglo- 

I  aware  of  the  many 

adian  people  and  Im- 

ipward  path  for  thla 

ly  he  was  to  prcelde 

fbeen  Robert  Martto 'a 

ne  the  efforts  of  the 

practical  studlee,  but 

Lewis  Stephens  con- 

fton  of  the  hands  alone 

hat  regardless  of  voea- 

Eirough  basic  education 

to  aU  fields  of  en- 

rhlch  was  guided  for 
Iwln    Lewis    Stephens 
lU    founder.    Robert 
course  which  they 
Although   the  school 
distinct  colleges  or 
Iture,  education,  en- 
the  basic  subject*, 
I.  history,  and  oth^ 
latill    form    the    moat 
currtcutom  and  tha 
lers  to  those  depart" 
I  a.s  the  most  Important 
Idmlnlatratlon. 
[.Irftder,  Robert  Martin. 
Louisiana  Legislature 
I  his  people,  there  waa 
>n  of  learntog  worthy 
>f  Acadian  Louisiana. 
of  Lafayette  to  any 
(e   there  are  consoli- 
ic   schools   houaed    to 
enrollments  of  above 
fare  a  common  cccur- 
populated  section  of 
[that  It  Is  daring   lor 
3Uth  to  make  claims 
ess  to  this  very  center 
and  Lancelot  In  their 
I  Education.     America's 
le  States   have   made 
icatton  to  recent  years 
they  had  made  a  few 
Ite  Kansas,  Wlaconsto. 
iples.     Much  of  the 
la  Is  maktog  today  is 
within     the    Acadian 
Unly  the  public  schools 
ing  earnestly  to  over- 
I  where  there  are  many 
>ls.  especially  those  of 
ithoUdsm  is  the  re- 
lays  in   Louisiana  the 
ight  by  French  teach- 
^nch   being  used.      All 
of  the  people  too,  were 
By  the  time  of  the 
le  ties  with  the  mother 
ered  to  such  an  extent 
to  secure  the  French 
[was  a  long  period  from 
(Inning  of  the  preeent 
tlon   of  any  kind  waa 
Kven  after  the  Anglo* 
to  recover  from  the 
of  the  poet  Civil  War 
liana  made  little  or  no 
Itc  education.     Today. 
I  Is  making  greater  prog- 
in  Is  any  other  part  of 
[atudy  made  by  the  de- 
ion    of    Southwestern 
icadlan  parishes  high- 
Id  grsdustlon  have  In- 
[inore  than  hlgh-echool 
luatlon  have  toereased 
3le. 

re  In  educational  work 
luch  more  progresa  la 
fou  bad  visited  Acadian 
and  had  not  returned 
lat  you.  too.  would  b8 

ire  reeponaible  for  tha 
IS  are  aagar  tor  tbam 
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to  have  as  excellent  an  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation aa  the  children  of  any  section.  We 
do  not,  however,  feel  that  standardization 
of  these  people  Into  an  accepted  mold  for 
Americans  Is  good  either  for  them  or  for 
the  Nation.  There  are  those  of  ua  who  are 
working  through  the  schools,  throtigh  the 
colleges,  and  through  civic  clubs  to  retato 
the  beautiful  Acadian  language  and  the  de- 
lightful Acadian  customs.  We  feel  that  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  todeed  to  allow  Heberta 
to  become  Herberts.  LeBlancs  to  become  Le- 
blanks.  or  Sonniers  Swinneys.  We  know  that 
In  Acadian  Louisiana  exists  a  basic  cujture 
and  patriotism  which  is  today  found  to  too 
few  placee  and  la  genutody  needed  to  otir 
Nation. 

If  you  stood  today  on  one  of  the  highways 
or  roads  to  lovely  southern  Louisiana,  you 
would  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Acadian  wanderers  climb- 
tog  Into  the  busses  which  transport  them  to 
modem  high  schools.  If  you  could  see  those 
bright-eyed  Acadian  boys,  those  countless 
maidens,  many  with  eyes  black  as  the  berry 
tlxat  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  wayside.  I 
am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
Nation  is  fortunate  Indeed  to  have  such  fine 
children  among  Its  future  dtlzens. 


Graia-Ezchange  Gamblinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  16  (.legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  i) ,  1947 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
C.  M.  Yager,  editor  of  the  Modern  Miller 
and  Bakers  News,  transmitting  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Grain  Exchange  'Gam- 
bling,' "  which  appeared  in  that  publica- 
tion on  December  13,  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MoDOtN  MnxES  AMD  Bakxrs  News, 

Chicago,  December  13,  1947. 
Senator  C.  Watland  Bhooks, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DtAB  SofAToa  Brooks:  There  is  a  great 
threat  to  the  functioning  of  the  grato  ex- 
changes through  possible  Government  con- 
trols, additional  to  those  already  Imposed. 
It  is  likewise  a  serious  threat  to  the  flour- 
milling  todustry  and  the  handling  of  grato. 
I  am  enclosing  you  herewith  a  tear  sheet 
of  our  December  13  issue  of  Modern  Miller 
and  Bakers  News,  and  as  it  would  be  tiseful 
to  clarifying  congressional  thinking  on  the 
speculative  element  to  grain  exchanges,  1  am 
in  hopes  that  you  can  have  thla  Inserted  in 
the  CoNCBzssioMAL  Recobo.  If,  after  reading 
this,  it  meets  with  your  approval,  I  hope  you 
can  ftod  the  opportunity  to  so  use  It. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

C,  M.  Tacn, 

Editor. 

CXAIH  CXCHANCX  OAMBLINO 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  lacks  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  baste  of  grato  exchange 
trading? 

There  are.  of  ooune.  mlllert  who  have  de- 
voted stMdy  to  the  essentials  of  tbU  fimc- 
tlonlng.  but  on  the  other  hand  to  many 
years  of  contact  we  have  found  successful 
commorclal   mlllert  and   othen  aieociated 


with  the  mllltog  todustry,  who  are  equally 
lacking  to  an  understandtog  of  what  is  es- 
sential to  sustato  exchanges,  commodity  ex- 
changes as  well  as  grato  exchanges. 

And  to  our  many  contacts  with  the  bakers, 
we  have  never  found  one  who  did  not  con- 
sider a  large  part  of  grato  exchange  trading 
as  gambling. 

When  lawsuits  have  tested  this  evalua- 
tion of  grain  t  >  \lng  they  have  consistently 
found  for  the  exchanges.  Judges  given  the 
facts  are  comj-otent  to  render  decisions. 

The  grain  exchanges  are  partly  responsi- 
ble for  not  maktog  clear  what  grato  ex- 
changes do  to  servtog  the  public  economy. 
The  fact  that  the  public.  Congressmen,  and 
the  President  lack  this  knowledge  is  evidence 
of  the  failure.  The  Washington  grato  hear- 
ing was  the  first  dominant  elucidation  that 
should  clarify  grain  exchange  functioning 
and  this  should  Include  millers  who  think 
that  hedging  is  legitimate  and  that  they  can 
use  exchanges  so  that  they  can  make  a  profit 
In  processtog  grain  without  risk,  at  whatever 
price  they  pay  for  It,  which  they  call  pro- 
tection. But  the  elements  of  protection 
many  have  not  analyzed. 

Just  who  can  differentiate  risk  taking  be- 
tween speculation  and  gambling?  Constat 
yotu*  dictionary  as  to  taktog  chances  which 
tovolve  human  efforts  to  progress  to  business 
or  life's  betterments. 

Is  marriage  a  gamble?  The  marriage 
ceremony  adnrilta  that  it  Is  and  it  defines 
it  when  the  parties  accept  marriage  for  bet- 
ter or  worse. 

If  It  is  gambling,  should  marriage  be 
stopped? 

Bisk  is  defined  in  different  ways.  If  a 
man  buys  or  sells  real  estate  he  is  assuming 
a  risk  and  10  times  more  money  Is  lost  and 
made  In  real  estate  every  year  than  to  grato 
trading. 

If  a  man  buys  stocks  It  is  called  speculation 
or  tovestment  and  If  he  buys  them  for  specu- 
lation <x  tovestment  he  takes  a  risk  which  to 
measure  tovolves  possibly  a  hundred  times 
more  than  is  made  or  lost  in  grato  tradtog. 
You  cannot  eradicate  the  hope  for  gato  any 
more  than  the  desire  for  marriage.  Is  there 
a  human  who  does  not  aspire  to  betterment 
through  gain,  be  he  poor  man  or  rich  man? 

Is  buytog  Of  Government  bonds  a  gamble? 
Ask  someone  in  Russia,  Germany,  or  France? 

Washtogton  spends  huge  funds  to  tofiu- 
ence  bond  holders  not  to  sell  their  Govern- 
ment bonds,  to  precipitate  a  flood  of  selling 
and  price  decline.  After  the  First  World  War 
many  who  bought  bonds  on  faith  in  our  Gov- 
ermnent  lost  money  in  precipitate  selltog  to 
invest  to  better  paying  Investments. 

The  element  of  risk  is  tovolved  in  every 
human  activity.  There  Is  a  risk  In  money. 
How  good  Is  Chinese  money,  the  Russian 
ruble,  the  French  franc,  and  the  German 
mark?  There  Is  a  great  obligation  In  Wash- 
ington to  protect  todustry  against  loss  to 
tovestors,  infinitely  more  than  protecttog  the 
public  from  grato  tradtog  to  wheat.  Gam- 
bling Is  better  defined  as  crooked  trading 
and  this  does  not  exist  In  commodity  ex- 
changes, supported  by  men  of  character,  op- 
erating under  legal  procedure. 

Crippltog  the  grain  exchanges  Is  a  serious 
matter.  Men  who  attended  the  grain  hear- 
tog  to  Washington  asserted  that  the  funda- 
mental functioning  of  grain  exchanges  got 
the  best  factual  presentation  ever  rendered. 
Senator  Tatt  was  present  at  all  the  hearings. 
He  gave  studious  attention  and  held  an 
open  mind  to  absorb  the  facta.  Congreas  as 
a  whole  will  observe  the  facta  as  given  and 
for  the  first  time  will  evaluate  exchange 
functioning  to  true  up  their  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  temper  prejudice. 

The  beads  of  grain  exchangee  gave  im- 
portant facts  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Iconomlc  Report  and  of  particular  to- 
tereet  to  the  millers  and  baking  trade  were 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gate,  presi- 
dent of  riour  Mill*  of  America.  Inc.  tHe  only 


miller  who  preeented  facts.  Ifoat  of  Ur. 
Gate's  statement  Is  g^ven  elsewhere  in  thla 
issue.  As  to  regulation  of  exchanges,  con- 
trol over  margtos  and  limiting  trading  in 
grain  so  as  to  control  the  movement  of  prices, 
he  said:  "To  any  such  legislation  I  am  op- 
posed. We  are  not  speculators  and  do  not 
want  to  be  compelled  to  speculate.  But 
spectilation  is  inherent  to  the  marketing  of 
grato.  It  Is  to  the  public  Interest  that  such 
risks  be  carried  by  those  who  wish  to  assume 
them.  The  proposed  legislation  Is  tinsound 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  casttog 
the  burden  of  risk  upon  the  trade  and  ao 
upon  the  public. 

"I  am  opposed  to  granting  the  Admtols- 
tratlon  requests  on  prtoclple.  Who  should 
have  the  power  to  such  a  country  as  ours 
to  regtilat:  the  volume  of  business  and  to 
control  prices?  A  free  market  in  a  free 
country  should  do  these  thtogs  without  the 
bungltog  toterventlon  of  men.  Doee  Con- 
gress want  to  grant  power  to  a  btireau  to 
turn  trade  off  and  on  with  the  purpose  of 
influenctog  prices?  If  so.  shall  that  power 
be  used  to  benefit  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer." 

He  showed  how  a  thin  trading  market  Is  a 
threat  to  the  function  of  hedging — a  real 
threat  to  the  milling  indue  i-y.  Mr.  Gate's 
statement  should  be  studied. 

Bankers  are  directly  concerned.  They  are 
not  gotog  to  loan  money  for  buytog  and 
storing  unhedged  wheat,  and  they  showed 
the  committee  the  necessity  of  hedgtog  fa- 
cilities. Without  hedgtog  of  flour  sales  there 
would  be  no  forward  selling  of  flour. 

As  one  promtoent  grato  man  remarked, 
tampertog  with  hedging  facilities  Just  a  little 
bit  is  like  taking  a  watch  apart  and  expect- 
tog  it  to  run  with  parts  missing. 

Major  H.  G.  L.  Strange,  director  of  research 
for  the  Searle  Grain  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
Canada,  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  Canadian 
grain  trade  under  Government  control,  which 
has  ellmtoated  all  hedgtog  under  contixd. 
prlce-flxtog  and  guaranteed  prices.  It  has 
resulted  to  lower  flour  prices  to  British  and 
Canadian  consumers  but  has  cost  Canadian 
farmers  $419,000,000,  an  average  of  $1,600  to 
each  farmer,  maktog  him  an  humble  servant 
to  the  state. 

Major  Strange's  full  statement  wUl  be 
given  to  an  early  issue  of  Modem  MUler  and 
Bakers  News.  He  concluded  his  statement 
to  Washington: 

"Today,  to  Canada,  our  farmers  have  un- 
wittingly become  merely  humble  servants  of 
the  state.  The  state  is  their  master.  Thou- 
sands of  us  In  Canada  look  longingly  to  the 
United  States,  where  farmers  still  enjoy  the 
liberty  and  freedom  fought  for  and  won  by 
their  ancestors  against  kings  and  govern- 
ments. Many  of  us  to  Canada  today  believe 
fervently  that  the  United  States  is  an  oasis 
of  liberty  to  a  gradually  extendtog  world 
desert  of  human  servitude. 

"It  was  not  to  have  their  every  action 
policed  and  dictated  by  bureaucrats,  with  a 
constant  fear  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
the  breaking  of  mtoor  regulations,  that  Ca- 
nadian farmers  made  very  great  sacrifices  in 
order  to  assist  in  winntog  two  great  wars  for 
human  freedom.  We  to  Canada  are  hoptog. 
therefore,  that  some  day  we  may  again  be 
blessed  with  that  same  todivldual  liberty  and 
freedom  which  is  still  forttmately  enjoyed 
and  cherished  by  our  brother  farmers  to  the 
United  States." 

A  United  States  Government  agency,  after 
investigation,  recently  made  a  report  on  ex- 
change grain  trading  which  was  factually 
complete,  outlining  hedging  and  spectilaUve 
trades.  The  report  substantially  absolved 
speculative  tradtog  as  a  dominant  factor  In 
price  inflation,  which  couldn't  be  otherwise 
because  there  couldn't  be  buying  without 
selling,  and  every  buyer  will  eventually  sell. 
But  the  concluding  stunmary  emphaaiied 
that  speculative  traders  tocluded  bankers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  barbers,  and  clerks. 
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HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

am  CAUroama 
HOUSS  or  BKPRaBSNTATTVXS 
daw.  December  1€.  if  47 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  b 
le  to  offer  for  IndiMion  in  the 
Rxcots  the  text  of  what 
|er  to  be  •  very  comprehensive 
resmrdlnK  unlTersal  military 
training  and  its  adoption  by  this  Ifa- 
tkn.  The  author  of  this  editorial  U 
Col.  Alen  Griffin,  publisher  of  the 
Mooter  y  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  who 
served  t  lis  country  with  distinction  dur- 
las  Wo  rid  Wan  I  and  II.  and  who  la 
MBlnen  ly  qualified  by  his  military  ex- 
periene(  to  give  his  views  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  which  tmdoubtedly  wUI 
be  befoje  the  Congress  soon  for  Us  de- 
termination. I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
league«|in  the  Congress  for  study  and 
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li  onttraly 

tt  ta  an  error 

of  attack 


OB  hiiIwimI  ■mtary  tratalng  la  emotle 
Much  of  It  lo  by  oiltlca  who  bellcTe  la  a  st 
military  foreo  but  who  think  that  ant 
mlUtary  training  wUl  not  proTido  ot 
oammmuinmtt  with  lu  cost. 

The  people  of  a  republic  founded  on 
tlally  deoaocratlc  prtnclpiea.  economic 
devoted  to  free  enterprise,  suspicious  of 
emment  control  over  the  Uvea  of  people. 
not  the  sort  who  willingly  agree  to  the  drs 
ing  of  yotxtb  In  tlmo  of  peaoo  as  a  matter 
prlndplo. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
have  boon  hlatortcally  reluctant  to  aoo  i 
of  poHMT  tn  the  armed  forces,  particularly 
tho  Anoy.    That  la  a  tradition  from  earll 
tlmea.     It  has  repeatedly  cauoed  tho  dlslnl 
gratlon  of  the  armed  forces,  due  to  lack 
appropriations  sufflclent   to   maintain 
modest  forces. 

These  conditions  are  eoapled  today 
natural  remlotnn  at  the  thought  of  war. 
matter  how  vnraallatlc  that  attitude  may 
no  matter  how  often  the  error  of  pacifism 
boon  offket  only  by  the  Uvea  of  allies 
stood  betweca  tia  and  the  enemy  In  the 
years  of  wiu-.  It  is  an  attitude  that  exist-;  ai 
that  Is  a  factor  In  opposition  to  un:  r 
mUitary  training. 

If  the  hopes  of  the  world  had  been  ser 
by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  war  and  by 
strength  of  a  United  Nations  Organlsatlai 
an    InuBedlato    promise    for    long-stanc 
poaos.   this   newspaper   would   not   suf 
universal  military  training. 

The  unforttmate  fact  remains  to  eonl 
ta.  that  there  la  no  poaeo.  Although 
desire  for  peace  Is  greater  than  it  erer 
been  am<»ig  the  multltxidee.  the  affairs 
tbo  world  are  In  tbo  clutehea  of  power  poitt 
as  cynical  and  oo  rutbleos  as  man  bas 
experienced. 

The  very  fact  et  power  polltlci  bas 
for  power  ta  edhot  powor.  otaoo  woakneoi 
been  demonstrated  to  be  nothing  other 
an    InTltatlon   for   an   aggreesor   to  act. 
deooat  matter  what  a  country  atando  for. 
quostlOQ  of  tbo  nations  and  peoples  cat 
In  between  la:  Has  It  the  power  to  u; 
What  It  stands  for7 

The  plagned   and   unfortunate  people 
Europe  ask  that  quest  ton  of  as  today, 
aak  It  because  tl»ey  foar  war  BMre  oven 
we  do.  because  they  know  our  repeated 
torleal  weakness  that  has  twice  within 
than  a  ^nantUm  Invited  attack  upon 
trtands  and  our  kind  of  a  world. 

UIIT  to  a  system  of  mUltary  training 
preporeo    young     men     for     tbo    ^lat 
Rooervo. 

It  Is  not  military  senrloe  but  preparat 
for  military  serrlee  In  the  event  the  lat 
beeomeo  neceooary. 

It  ts  6  months  of  preparation,  tndoctrlx 
tlon,  and  small-unit  training,  an  intrc 
tlon  to  mUltary  life,  after  which  the  yc 
has  a  wide  selection  of  his  futxire  afflllat 


Tbo   ypung    man    wbo    completes    hla 
TTWff«*»«T  Of  preparation  may  then  return 
his  bomo  and  Join  the  National  Ouard. 
Naval  Boawo.  the  Coaat  Ottard  Rooerve. 
Air  Watte,  or  Army  Reoorve.  or,  tf  qualt 
•OBW  ^■rtsllot  braach.    Bis  future 
Ing  or  Joke  art  aM  aBwtod  any  asere 
tboy  m  oMetod  wbora  young  men  Join 
osrvo  tinlts  or  the  Ksttonal  Otiard  today. 

On  the  odMT  iMOd.  If  be  baa  fotmd  rati 
faction  sod  apparMBlly  for  a  sucowsrm 
roor  la  bis  ponod  of  iBlw<iiWtaB  to  ami 
Ufa.  ba  vua  onitrt  aai  iaattnin  a  nut 
If  bottw  flttod  lo  i 
^eUvBteen  ttralgbt  fnai  eti 
life. 

Wo  art  teavlBatd  ttat  imtfl  tbt 
taktt  a  ptraaatDt  BBB  fbr  tho  bttttr. 

rtmovod  and 
mUltary  force 
rldad.  tt  Is  a  titrtat  to  this  country's  si 
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nents. 
kt  the  National  Guard 
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Ing  veteran  strength 

»wever.  that  strength 

the  world  will  know 
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That  wiU  be  a  re- 
gies.   It  win  mean  to 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by 

to  extend  my  re- 

Ito  include  herewith 

It  by  F.  R.  White. 

JH    Bute    Highway 

ig  the  national  sys- 
^hwayt  as  it  applies 

been  much  confu- 
Id  regarding  the  na- 

iterstate   hlghwayt 

iperhlghwayi.    Mr. 
Ill  help  to  clarify  the 

the  minds  of  many 
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^t  pertalni  to  Iowa. 

iable  to  othtr  Btataa 
krage  Statd. 
Iowa: 
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aanooaeed  from  Washington  the 
tlon  of  the  national  system  of  Intantate 
highways,  m  Iowa  the  routes  so  designated 
Include  D.  8.  Road  No.  6,  east  and  west  across 
the  State;  U.  8.  Road  No.  09,  north  and  aouth 
across  the  State;  U.  8.  Road  No.  75,  from 
Slouz  City  to  Council  Bluffs;  U.  8.  Road  No. 
275.  CouncU  Bluffs  south  to  tho  Missouri 
Btato  line. 

Numerous  articles  In  the  press  and  many 
inquiries  addressed  to  this  office  Indicate  a 
widespread  misunderstanding  of  this  matter. 
This  memorandum  is  written  to  set  forth 
the  facts. 

1.  DKSICITATION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF 
INTEBSTATE    HICHWATS 

Section  7  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1044  provides: 

"Sac.  7.  There  shall  be  designated  within 
the  continental  United  States  a  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  not  exceed- 
ing 40.000  mUes  In  total  extent  so  located 
as  to  connect  by  routes,  as  direct  as  practi- 
eable,  the  principal  metrcpolitan  areas,  cities, 
and  industrial  centers,  to  serve  the  national 
defense,  and  to  connect  at  suitable  border 
points  with  routes  of  continental  Importance 
In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  The  routes  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  Highways  shaU  be  selected 
by  Joint  act'on  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments of  each  State  and  the  adjoining  States, 
as  provided  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
November  9.  1921.  for  the  selection  of  the 
Pederal-ald  system.  All  highways  or  routes 
Included  in  the  National  S3r8tem  of  Interstate 
Highways  as  finally  approved,  if  not  already 
Included  in  the  Federal-aid  highway  system, 
shaU  be  added  to  said  system  without  regard 
to  any  mUeage  limitation." 

That  la  all  there  Is  In  the  Federal  laws 
pertaining  to  this  matter.  The  law  merely 
provides  for  the  designation  of  certain  roads 
to  be  called  the  National  8ysten%  of  Inter- 
state Highways. 

2.  ruNos  roB  ufpaovnuMT 

There  are  no  funds  earmarked  for  the  Im- 
protmnent  of  roads  included  In  the  National 
^fatem  of  Interstate  Highways.  These  roads 
are  a  part  of  the  regtilar  Federal-aid  road 
(primary  roads) .  They  are.  therefore, 
le  for  Improvement  with  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid rood  funds  (primary-road  funds) 
tho  same  as  any  other  part  of  the  primary- 
road  system. 

3.   PBOCaAM    or    COMSTXITCnON 

There  is  no  special  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  tho  roads  Included  in  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  Highways.  The.se 
roads  must  await  their  turn  In  the  construc- 
tion line -tip.  the  same  as  all  other  paits  of 
tbo  primary-road  system.  If.  as,  and  when 
Btetaslty  may  require  and  funds  may  be 
avaflable  for  improvement  of  any  particular 
section  of  road  included  In  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  in  this  State, 
such  section  will  bo  improved.  Ttie  same  is 
true  of  any  other  portion  of  the  primary -road 
system.  Incltulon  of  any  road  In  the  Na- 
Uonal  System  of  IntersUU  Highways  does 
aol  give  that  road  any  priority  of  Improvo- 
BStat  over  any  otbor  part  ai  tbo  primary- 
road  systom. 

4.  MATtms  or  nmeviMBMTi  Moaoaaa 

Contrary  to  popular  eonetpt,  tbert  is  no 
plan  or  proposal  for  the  bulldlni  of  tuptr- 
blghways,  or  four'lant  highways,  or  dlrldtd- 
lant  highway!,  or  mUltary  htftawayi.  iMb 
Boetlon  of  ths  National  Systtm  of  Inttrtteto 
Blghwayi,  when  it  Is  buUt.  will  bt  dtslgnad 
le  oonform  to  tbo  traflo  which  tbat  aootton 
of  tbo  road  then  carries  or  may  raasonably 
bt  oapootod  to  carry  in  tha  naar  futurt. 
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Xn  other  words,  the  improvemenU  on  any 
road  included  in  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  Highways  must  be  designed  to  fit: 
the  traffic  on  that  road.  That  is  Just  what: 
la  being  done  now  on  aU  primary  roads. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  prat  number  12  shoefi 
on  a  10-year-old  boy.  It  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  build  a  fovir-lane  road  or  divided-- 
lane  road  on  a  highway  where  an  ordinary 
two-lane  road  Is  sufficient  to  carry  the  traffic 

6.  T«Amc 

Traffic  records  of  the  State  highway  com- 
mission show  that  the  roads  in  Iowa,  outside; 
of  cities  and  towns,  which  are  Included  in 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  Highways, 
now  carry  traffic  as  follows: 

(a)  Lowest  traffic  section,  560  vehicles  per 
day. 

(b)  Highest  traffic  section.  6.300  vehicle:) 
per  day. 

(c)  Ntunber  of  miles  on  which  the  annual 
average  dally  traffic  Is  2,700  vehicles  or  less, 
550. 

(d)  Number  of  mUes  on  which  the  annut.1 
average  daUy  traffic  Is  2,700  to  3300  vehlcleti, 

a«. 

(e)  Number  of  miles  on  which  the  annual 
average  daily  traffic  is  3,300  to  5,300  vehicles, 
28. 

(f)  Number  of  miles  on  which  the  annual 
average  daUy  traffic  is  over  5,300  vehicles, 
none. 

(g)  Total  mileage  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  Highways  in  Iowa  outside  of 
cities  and  towns,  604. 


0.    WIDTH    or   PAVXIOCMT   BSQUUUJ) 

The  standards  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Ptfbllc  Roads  Administration  ap- 
plicable to  projects  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstete  Highways,  require  various 
widths  of  pavement  and  numbers  of  traffic 
lanes,  depending  on  the  amoiint  of  traffic 
on  the  particular  section  of  road  imder  Im- 
provement. Stated  in  simple,  easily  vmder- 
stood  language,  these  standards  require, 

(a)  Where  the  annual  average  dally  traffic 
is  2.700  vehicles  or  less,  a  two-lane  pave- 
ment 22  feet  wide,  is  required. 

(b)  Where  the  annual  average  dally  traffic 
is  more  than  2,7(X)  vehicles  and  less  than 
3,300  vehicles,  a  two-lane  pavement  24  feet 
wide  is  required. 

(c)  Where  the  annual  average  dally  traffic 
Is  3.300  vehicles  or  more,  but  not  over  6,300 
vehicles,  a  4-lane  pavement  48  feet  wide 
-la  required,  but  dividing  the  pavement  into 
separate  slabs  for  traffic  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  la  not  required. 

(d)  Where  the  annual  average  daily  traffic 
is  over  5300  vehicles,  a  divided  pavement  of 
fo\ir  lanes  or  more  Is  required. 

Applied  to  the  traffic  volume  on  the  Iowa 
jxjrtlons  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph,  we   find   these   standards    require — 

1.  Two-lane  pavement  23  feet  wide  on  550 
miles. 

a.  Two-lano  pavement  24  feet  wide  on  29 
miles. 

8.  Four-lane  pavement  48  foet  wide  but 
not  divided,  on  38  mllos. 

4.  Divided  pavement,  none. 

Totel  mlltaga  of  national  system  of  lator- 
itau  blgbways  in  Iowa,  outaldt  eitits  and 
towns,  604  mllti. 

Tbus  Iowa  traffls  is  sueb  tbat  on  98.4  par* 
ttnt  of  tbt  fl&lltagt  of  tht  National  lystam 
of  Xntantatt  HlgEwayi  in  tbls  Itatt.  oolr 
two-lant  pavtmsnt  Is  rtqulrad  by  tbt  stand- 
ards adopttd  by  tbt  Unlttd  Itatts  Publie 
Roads  AdmliUstratlon, 

Tbt  Zowa  ttatt  Hlfbway  Oommlssloa'i 
standards  for  two*lano  pavtmantt  on  pri- 
mary roads  wbicb  carry  KO  rablolas  par  dsy 
or  mora,  call  for  pavoment  33  feet  wide. 


These  standards  liaw  been  in  effect  slnco 
before  the  end  of  the  war. 

T.   WOTH    or   BICBT-Or-WAT 

On  a  road  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate Highwajrs  where  the  traffic  Is  such 
that  a  two-lane  pavement  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired (and  that  includes  95.4  percent  of 
all  the  mileage  of  such  highways  in  tho 
State  of  Iowa)  a  right-of-way  120  feet  wide 
is  required  as  an  ordinary  minimum  stand- 
ard. That  is  the  same  width  of  right-of- 
way  as  is  now  being  purchased,  and  has  for 
the  past  several  years  been  purchased  for 
all  primary  roads.  Additional  width  of 
right-of-way  (over  and  above  120  feet)  will 
be  purchased  on  national  interstate  routes 
where  necessary  on  account  of  deep  cute  or 
high  fills.  Just  the  same  as  additional  right'* 
of -way  (over  and  above  120  feet)  is  pur-. 
chased  where  needed,  on  regular  primary 
road  projects. 

a.    nCPBOVKUFMTS    MOT    IIATEBIAU.T    DXFFEXXMT 

The  kind  snd  timing  of  improvements  on 
the  roads  in  Iowa  Included  in  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  Highways  will  not  be 
materially  different  from  the  kind  and  tim- 
ing of  Improvemente  on  other  parte  of  tho 
primary  road  system  which  carry  a  com- 
parable amount  of  traffic.  The  entire  nille- 
age  of  the  Hational  System  of  Interstate 
Highways  in  this  State  is  now  surfaced  with 
pavement.  Some  of  this  pavement  Is  badly 
battered  by  traffic  and  the  elemente,  and 
must  be  replaced  within  the  next  few  years. 
Some  of  this  pavement  is  In  excellent  con- 
dition and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  sulteble  traffic  service  for  many 
years. 

Improvemente  on  these  national  ■  inter- 
state roads  will  be  made  as  needed  and  aa 
funds  may  become  available.  The  kind  of 
Improvement  on  each  portion  of  the  na- 
tional interstate 'system  will  be  determined 
by  the  traffic  requiremente.  There  will  bo 
no  building  of  four-lane  roads  to  handle 
two-lane  traffic.  Nor  will  two-lane  roads  bo 
built  to  handle  four -lane  traffic. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
Improvement  of  all  other  portions  of  the 
primary  road  system.  In  fact,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  interstate  routes  and 
the  improvement  of  the  other  parte  of  the 
primary  road  system  will  move  along  to- 
gether. The  tjrpe  and  kind  of  improvemente 
built  on  both  of  these  groups  of  roads  win 
bo  based  on  the  traffic  requirements. 

a.    SUPSatRICBWATS 

In  the  press  and  in  popular  conversation 
the  national  system  of  Interstate  highways 
is  frequently  but  erroneously  called  super- 
highways. They  have  never  been  so  referred 
to  by  any  official  source.  The  term  "super- 
highway" Is  a  popular  or  catch  .term  which 
has  no  exact  meaning.  It  does  not  appear 
in  the  1939  dictionary.  Insofar  as  the  word 
"superhighway"  has  any  real  meaning,  it 
may  be  assumed  to  refer  to  a  multiple-lano. 
divided  highway,  on  which  access  is  con- 
trolled and  limited  to  certain  infrequent 
polnte;  a  land  sorvica  road  la  coustrtictod 
on  each  aids  of  tho  main  highway  to  provido 
loeal  aorvlco  for  adjacent  properties,  and 
oroaa  traffic  at  grade  ia  eliminated  by  grado 
atparations.  That  ia  a  far  cry  from  tha  two* 
iaoa  roada  whiah  will  ba  built  on  a  vary 
larga  ptrotntaga  of  tht  miltsgt  of  tha  na- 
tional tntam  of  inttrstatt  blgbways  in  tbt 
•tatt  of  Iowa  uiultr  tbt  standards  of  ten- 
struetloa  appiloablt  to  tbttt  roads.  Traf- 
flo  on  'about  0S  ptretnt  of  tht  mUtM*  ^ 
tht  roads  inoludtd  m  tbt  National  fyttta 
of  Inttrsutt  Mlgbways  la  Iowa  is  sueb  tbat 
tht  oonstructlon  of  multlplt>lant  psftmtnta. 
or  anything  approaohlng  "suptrhlgbwaf 
proportions,  is  not  nacaasary,  nor  Is  It  too- 
nomically  juatifiabla.  No  ont  in  an  ofBelal 
capacity  has  avar  propoaad  siicb  a  program. 
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GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


Juft  what  am  b«  don*  by  .  . 
■clous  propagmnda  U  uncertain.  Bat  tt 
ecrtalnly  incumbent  upon  our  Oovernment. 
particularly  the  8Ute  Department,  to  adafM 
■enslble.  realistic  methods  of  putting  Ofur 
I  across  along  with  our  aid. 


or  OSUkBOMA 

IN  TBS  dOUSB  0¥  ■VBBHMTATIVBS 

Mot  day.  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  SCrWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowinf  edl  mrtal.  which  appeared  In  the 
Tulsa  Dall  r  World.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Decem- 
ber 8.  194: : 

I  UCOOa    Alto    PtOPACANOA 

Thsrs  Is  I  i  Mg  natural  question :  What  will 
be  ths  n«  tal  and  nkonU  effects  of  our  im- 
pending he  p  upon  the  people  of  Europe? 

It  Is  a  fa  :t  that  we  have  not  properly  pre- 
pnrsd  tiM  I  round  for  the  large  crop  of  grati- 
tude UMl  a{  ipreclatlon  we  may  expect  to  reap. 
It  may  be  hat  most  ■uropsans  will  be  mors 
and  siMplfiWiiis  alter  aid  than 

poHMtttlM  ar*  not  factor*  In 

the  leglsla^on  at  Washington  Just  now.  but 
they  ar*  m  itters  to  think  about  In  the  whole 
period  of  <  >peratlon  and  experiment.  What 
w«  ar*  tryl  og  to  do  Is.  to  put  it  bakUy.  head 
off  commu  tlsm  and  thus  prerent  all  Europe 
being  opei  ly  and  formally  hostli*  to  us  and 
our  way  o  Itt*.  Th*  liberal  samples  of  life 
«•  Mpset  to  send  over  should  be  preoedad. 
Mcompanl  id.  and  followed  up  by  mor*  in- 
VrilHwl  I  Bblleity  than  wa  bava  ever  had. 
luropa  an<  l  America  ar*  suffering  from  mis- 
and  RussU  hss  carefully  tos- 
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There 


at  ptopataaia  Iwa  com*  alitr*. 
Itself  to  a  hatoful  on*  which  w* 
th*  First  World  War.  but  it 
Tocabulnry  and  In  world  prac- 
HcMBT    Casot    Looos.    who 
months  In  Burop*.  says:  "liy 
conclusion  to  that  in  wsstem  Europe 
the  battl*  for  m*n's  minds, 
tmprobabl*  and  unsavory  things 
ar*  bslng  widely  ctrctilated. 
unfortunately  they  ar*  also  being  widely 
•     •     The  U«a  that  th*  Com- 
er* being  r*p*at*d  so  often  that. 
ot  water  wearing  away  stone.  th*y 
a  rml  ImpNsalon.    •     •     •    I 
that  a  Oovernment  Informa- 
benefldal    thoxigh    It   Is   In    a 
la  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket, 
war  and  enemy  activity,  the  great 
and  Is  bow  to  get  the  message 
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been  experiments.     We  tried 
asMages  to  Russia,  but  testl- 

Is  that  the  people  did  not 

mtelllgensla  listened,  but  that 

much.     Rusala.   like   most   of 

many  wrong  conceptions  of  ths 

and  Americans. 

extant  In  Europe,  outside  Russia 

Inside.  Is  that  Americans  are  rich. 

selfish,  snd  imappreclatlTe. 

let  us  whip  Germany  for  them? 

in    that    respect    entitle* 

creryth'lng  we  have,  so  they  claim. 

say  now  we  are  holding  out  on 

not  doing  all  w«  can.    Simple  rea- 

that  wheat  Is  the  greatest  neces- 

-.  that  we  have  about  all  th* 

th*  world:  that  Antnttna  has  th* 

why  dont  w*  taof  all  Argen- 

and  ship  It  over.     The  people 

extravagant  toiu'ista  and  tpend- 
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that  everybody   In  America  to 

dont  believe  that  a  great  many 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  December  16.  1947 

Ur.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re«| 
marks.  I  include  in  the  Rxcoao  the  fol- 
lowing thought-provoking  and  construe- 
tive  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Horace  Hall, 
publisher  of  the  Dothan  Eagle.  DothaD. 
Ala.: 

DOTS  IVXMSO 

The  Uoubles  that  beset  this  chaotic  w  rid 
today  are  so  unnecessary  that  8hake*p<-  «>  s 
"What  fools  these  mortato  be"  to  proh  bly| 
more  applicable  now  than  at  any  tln.e  in 
world  htotory.  By  the  simple  sppUcstion  of 
the  Oolden  Rule  all  th*  dtotrust  snd  suspicion 
that  forbids  th*  maattof  of  minds  of  otir 
leaders  would  dtoappaar  a*  If  by  magic. 

If  Mr    Molntov  shotUd  suddenly  decide  to^ 
apply  that  rule  in  hto  deliberations  with  other 
members  of  the  Big  Four  at  London,  and  If 
they.  In  mind,  were  willing  to  meet  him  half' 
way,  bow  quickly  peace  could  t>e  restored 
the  world.    Gone  would  be  the  bickering 
conniving,  the  threats  and  demands. 

Just  suppose  the  Jews  and  Arabe.  now 
each  other's  throata  in  the  Holy  Land — onl 
whcae  very  soil  ths  lowly  Oalilean  teacher' 
spoke     the     imdylng     words     from     which 
■tamiMd  thto  gr*at  rule — should  remrmt 
wtet  ■■  said,  and  decide  to  live  pescefi 
tofither.    What  a  difference  It  would  make  tn~< 
tb*  world  plctiue. 

Near  the  close  of  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as   recorded    by   St.    Matthew,    the    Maat 
said:    "Therefore   all   things   whatsoever 
would   that  men  should  do  to  you.  do 
even  so  to  them:   thto  to  the  law  and 
prophets." 

Upon  the**  words  moat  of  th*  common  lal 
of  th*  world  ar*  baaad.  There  to  no 
for  any  law  In  any  land  except  that 
should  "do  unto  others  as  he  would  hat 
others  do  unto  him."  One  Is  led  to  wondc 
why  in  the  name  of  conunon  sense  peopl 
ar*  such  fools.  Why  do  they  bring  u( 
themsclve*  so  much  trouble  and  grief,  wl 
It  would  b«  so  simpl*  to  keep  it  away? 

Ood.  we  are   told,  was   pleased  with 
handiwork   after   H*   had   made   the   worl 
Then  He  made  man  and  Hto  troutUes 
and  there  will  be  no  end  to  theae  trout 
as  long   aa   the   world  stands,   unless 
decide    to   live   with   one   another   witt 
greed.     For  It  to  greed,  perhaps  more 
anything,  thst  catisea  men  to  fight  wars 
make  conquests.    Oreed  for  gold  and 
for  power. 

We  have  just  com*  through  the  greatc 
war  In  the  htotory  of  mankind.    More  fe 
nil  weapons  than  ever  before  were  used 
thto  last  war      Even  more  fearful  ones 
*T*n  now  being  manufactured  for  the  d< 
struction  of  men  and  nations. 

It   to   an   aweaome   thought   that   In 
twinkling  of  an  ey*  whole  cities  can  be 
duced  to  rubble,  thousands  of  lives  snuffe 
out.  and  thousands  more  maimed  to  a  111^ 
of  misery  and  suflerlng. 
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It  also  would  result  In  a  steady  reduction  of 
Interest  charges  and  would  t>e  an  added  guar- 
antee of  sound  currency.  Similar  plans  bar* 
been  used  In  financing  road  building  In  nil- 
noto  and  in  many  other  things.  Financing  of 
private  debt  usually  calls  for  a  schedule  of 
Pigments  and  proof  of  the  probable  ability  to 
■Met  them.  Uncle  Bam  to  the  only  borrower 
who  to  abl*  to  get  money  In  large  amounts 
without  a  aoimd  plan  for  repayment. 

No  nation  can  prosper  for  long  with  un- 
sound financial  policies.  Our  currency  to  the 
world's  strongest,  but  so  long  as  an  unfunded 
debt  hangs  over  it  there  can  be  no  gtiarantee 
of  continued  strength.  A  long-range  pro- 
gram of  amortization  to  ss  necessary  In  the 
«M*  of  public  Indebtedness  as  In  prlvste 
teanclng.  It  to  folly  for  ofQciato  or  private 
citizens  to  refuse  to  admit  the  cold  fact  that 
the  public  debt  to  a  mortgage  on  the  future 
of  every  citizen. 

It  to  high  time  for  Congress  to  set  up  a 
plan  of  earmarking  certain  revenues  for  debt 
retirement  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Thto 
to  more  Important  to  the  future  economy 
than  tax  reduction  or  any  of  the  suggested 
credit  or  monetary  controls. 


Bill  To  Remoye  Duty  oa  Imported  Exposed 
Medical  X-Ray  Films 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINIVCSOTA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  4739. 
which  proposes  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
duty  on  exposed  medical  X-ray  films 
which  are  frequently  brought  into  this 
country  for  medical  purposes.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  consideration.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  provides: 

That  paragraph  1629  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Par.  1629.-  the  letter  "(a)",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  a  new  subpara- 
graph to  read  as  foUovcs: 

"(b)  X-ray  film,  exposed,  whether  or  not 
developed." 

I  desire  to  point  out  that  thousands  of 
people  from  other  countries  come  to  the 
United  States  each  year  for  medical 
treatment.  Many  of  these  sick  persons 
have  been  under  treatment  of  local  doc- 
tors In  their  respective  countries.  Fre- 
quently local  doctors  have  made  X-rays 
showing  the  progress  of  the  disability  of 
the  patient.  The  use  of  such  X-ray  films 
by  doctors  In  this  country  can  be  very 
helpful  in  the  making  of  a  proper  diag- 
nosis. These  X-rays  should  be  made 
available  without  governmental  delay 
and  red  tape,  and  without  the  paj'ment 
of  duty. 

Exposed  X-ray  films  serve  only  one 
purpose  and  enter  the  United  States  in 
relatively  small  quantities.  Individuals 
cotnlng  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  physicians  or  clinics 
because  of  physical  ailments  frequently 
bring  X-ray  pictures  as  an  aid  to  the 
examination.  Some  exposed  X-ray  films 
are  sent  to  this  country  by  mail,  also  for 
the  purpose  of  scientific  examination. 


The  Importers  are  clinics,  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  physicians. 

In  many  eases  the  X-ray  films  are  re- 
exported after  examination,  either  being 
taken  out  by  the  owner  or  mailed  out 
by  those  who  have  studied  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  reason 
why  such  films  brought  Into  the  United 
States  should  be  dutiable.  The  Imports 
are  so  small  that  the  revenue  collected 
is  Insignificant  and  the  co6ts  of  collection 
probably  exceed  the  amount  collected. 
On  the  other  hand.  X-ray  films  brought 
into  the  country  frequently  are  used  in 
emergency  cases  and  any  delay  at  ports 
of  entry  is  objectionable. 

There  is  no  competitive  industry  in  the 
United  States  as  X-ray  film  is  not  ex- 
po.s€d  except  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  particular  picture  to  be  used  for  medi- 
cal purposes  or  to  expose  flaws  in  various 
types  of  apparatus  and  is  of  no  value 
except  for  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  It  was  exposed. 

Although  X-ray  Is  used  In  the  exami- 
nation of  articles  in  order  to  discover 
flaws  or  weaknesses,  there  is  little  need 
for  the  shipment  of  exposed  films  used 
for  this  purpose.  Used  X-ray  film  after 
It  has  served  Its  original  purpose  Is  con- 
sidered waste.  Small  quantities  of  this 
waste  have  been  Imported  into  the 
United  States  mixed  with  waste  motion 
picture  and  other  film.  The  amount  has 
been  and  is  likely  to  be  inconsequentiaL 
It  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  re- 
strict the  free  entry  to  exposed  X-ray 
film  for  medical  purposes  only.  To  do 
so  would  make  administration  difficult 
and  would  offer  little  protection  to  any 
domestic  industry. 


Not  the  Nation's  Wisk,  but  Washington's 
WUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16. 1947 

Mr.  CX)LE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

NOT  THE  NATION'S  WISH,  BX7T  WASHINGTON '8 
WILL 

Immediately  under  the  spacious  rotunda. 

Beneath  the  great  Capitol  dome. 
The  crypt  was  perfected— but  later  rejected — 

For  Washington's  last  earthly  home; 
For  he  had  requested,  as  his  will  attested. 

To  be  laid  away,  to  his  rest. 
To  sleep  through  the  stages  of  Time's  ageless 
ages. 

As  Mount  Vernon's  time-honored  guest. 

While.  lU:e  a  song-poem,  the  river  below  him 

Sings  on  'neath  the  sky's  changing  gleam. 
Unharmed  and  unhurried,  unwatched  and 
un  worried, 

He  wished  there  to  silently  dream. 
In  unbroken  slumber,  through  years  without 
nximber. 

Till  his  Lord  and  Master  shall  come. 
And  gently  awake  him.  and  lovingly  take  him 

To  his  waiting,  eternal  home. 


Tee.  directly  under  ttte  vaulted  rottmda. 

Beneath  the  world's  most  noted  dome. 
His   Nation   Intended   that,   when   his   Ufa 
ended. 

He  should  rest  In  this  rock-wrought  home; 
But,  since  he  requested  to  sleep,  unmolested. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  he's  laid  away. 
Contentedly  sleeping.  In  her  care  and  keeping, 

Until  dawns  the  great  perfect  day. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


A  New  Labor  Leafi* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  16. 1947 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  on  December  11,  ^947,  I  would 
like  to  commend  It  to  the  Members  of 
this  House: 

A  NSW  LABOa  LXACtJK 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  de- 
cided to  enter  the  political  scene  to  an  extent 
unprecedented  for  that  organization.  Sam- 
uel Gompers  always  advised  against  the  kind 
of  action  the  organisation  he  headed  so  long 
has  now  agreed  to  take.  The  whole  aspect 
Of  labor-management  relations  has  changed 
SO  greatly  since  Gompers  was  alive  and  active 
that  one  may  wonder  whether  he  would  have 
been  as  strongly  as  ever  opposed  to  the  po- 
litical line  now  under  promotion  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 

For  the  AFL  has  announced  that  Its  pres- 
ent aim  is  to  "hotise  clean"  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Winiam  Green  says  that  every  Member 
of  CX)ngress  will  be  rated  according  to  his 
staud  on  labor  legislation  and  that  no  Mem- 
ber who  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  will 
get  an  endorsement  tor  reelection.  His  hope 
Is  that  a  fund  can  be  raised  quicldy  for  po- 
litical purposes;  if  every  one  of  the  8.000,000 
members  contributes  a  dollar  there  will  be 
a  huge  sum  to  be  expended  for  what  the  AFL 
calls  favorable  propaganda.  Thus,  through 
the  sponsorship  of  what  President  Green  has 
announced  as  Labor's  Educational  and  Fb- 
lltical  League,  the  hope  Is  that  an  organiza- 
tion as  potent  as  the  older  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  CIO  may  come  into  being. 

Mr.  Green  insists  that  labor  must  have  the 
chance  to  express  its  own  point  of  view.  He 
is  correct  in  that  statement.  No  Xair-mlnded 
person  would  have  the  leaders  of  labor  mus- 
sled  before  the  American  public.  Green 
points  out  that  the  NAM  has  funds  to.  pay 
for  newspaper  advertising  atul  radio  time; 
he  insists  tiiat  labor's  cause  must  be  as  widely 
publicized.  His  plan  cannot  be  criticized  in- 
sofar as  it  intends  to  present  widely  the  be- 
liefs which  labor  holds  important. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  objecticm  to  any  group 
of  Americans  binding  together  for  political 
preferment  so  long  as  they  stay  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  AFL  haa  every  in- 
tention of  doing  that.  But  there  is  a  danger 
if  any  large  organization,  no  matter  whom  it 
may  represent,  chooses  to  press  its  beliefs  by 
concerted  action  upon  any  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals  who  choose  to  withstand 
them.  The  danger  lies  in  use  of  pressure.  It 
is  unsound,  too,  to  pa£s  Judgment  on  a  Con- 
gressman on  the  basis  of  his  vote  on  on* 
measiu'e  alone.  U  the  fund  Is  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  if  no  harm  is  ever  done 
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ifhta  of  any  individual,  no  mat- 
Tlaws,  tha  mova  may  ha  oon- 
aam  raapacU. 

to  point  out  that  any  build- 
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Ukaly  fM  •  oatafliUy  descend 
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FMMration  of  Labor  can 

ertatad  Mueatlonal  and  Politi- 
.r  purpoaM  eooaiatant  with  the 
datfltlon  of  fair  pUy.  it  may  prove 
If  It  ever  baoooMa  a  hardened 
•hard*  who  narar  9M  any  point 
their  own.  than  it  auy  lead  to 
trouble. 
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ISXON  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


ROBERT  J.  TWYMAN 


or  nuMou 


IN  THE  :  lOtTSK  OP  REPRXSHrrATIVSS 
Tut  sdav.  December  IS,  1947 


ICr.  TVTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:  tend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  re  solution  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  International  Assccia- 
Uon  of  Machinists.  I  believe  that  we  are 
all  concertied  about  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion whlc  a  exists  In  the  world  today. 
While  we  hope  for  peace  we  do  not  dare 
let  down  <  >ur  guard.  The  best  insurance 
Uiat  we  lu  ve  against  war  is  a  strong,  well- 
prepared  Jnited  States  of  America.  No 
country  would  dare  to  attack  us  or  any 
coimtry  Ir  which  we  were  Interested,  if  it 
Is  known  that  we  are  well  prepared  to 
vlthstandj  attack  or  aggression. 

ABOrrSD  BT  THX  BXCCUTlTt  COTTIt- 
ATIONAL  AaSOClATIOM  OV  MACHIN- 
OaSlOM.   MOVSMBCa    IT-OSCKMBXa   a, 
IlINOTCM.  0.  C. 


laeT.  wa: 
Whereas 


tbaUBltad 


tha  International  situation  re- 
itrtMlonihlpfl  between  the  great 
I  to  deteriorate  and  the  con- 
are  l>etng  challenged  In 
field;  aud 
the  daBMcntlc-mlnded  alllea  of 
Statca  ara  batng  forced  to  reduce 
their  mint  iry  strength  aa  a  result  of  critical 
economic  c  uMlUlons  growing  out  of  the  war; 
and 

Wliereae  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  future 
war  may  e  idanger  the  whole  Maa  of  demo- 
entlt  gore  raaant  and  will  give  the  United 
Stataa  Uttli  tima  to  revamp  its  produetloo 
machinery  for  war  prodtictlon:  Therefore  ba 

n 

Bexdved  That  tha  e«ecutlve  council  of 
tha  mtara  itlooal  Aaaorlatlon  of  Machinists 
iaeeminen<  to  tha  Fsderal  Government  thst 
It  undertal  e  every  poaalble  measure  designed 
to  Incraaai  the  armament  potential  of  tha 
Nation— oi  land.  sea.  and  air— through  con- 
tinuing e>  MTlmantatlon  and  expanded  pro- 
duction: a  Id  ba  It  further 

i  That  eap)m  at  this  resolution  ba 
to   the  Prealdent   of  the   United 
States  aiK    to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  tha  B  UM  of  BapraaaaUUvas. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAtvoawu 

IN  TBI  BOU8B  OF  RCPRSSOrr ATIVX8 

Tutsdau,  December  16, 1947 

Mr.     IfeDONOUGH.    Mr.     Speaker, 
Uucation  determines  the  type  of  govern* 
ment  we  have.   The  kinds  of  taxes  levied.  I 
the  amount  of  taxation,  and  the  use  olj 
fundi  raised  by  tazaUon  affect  the  in- 
dividual lives  of  all  of  us. 

It  U  generally  recognlied  that  Federal  | 
taxation  must  undergo  some  revision  Ini 
the  immediate  future,  and  that  reduction 
of  some  uxos  is  neOMMry  and  elimina- 
tion of  many  excise  uxes  should  be  con- 
sidered. Readjustment  of  the  Pcderal- 
State  tax  relationship  also  should  have 
attention  when  the  tax  problem  is  con- 
sidered by  Congress. 

The  Joint  conference  of  Rcpresenta-] 
thrw  ot  the  Congreu  of  tbc  United  SUtes 
and  ol  tbe  Oovemort'  conference  bas  is- 
sued a  statement  concerning  the  need 
for  tax  revision  and  long-term  obJccUveo 
toward  which  we  may  work.  I  recom- 
mend this  sutement  which  follows  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  consid- 
eration: ' 

■TATCMZMT    OT    JOIHT    COKnaTKCa    OF    ETPai- 

axitTATiTsa  or  thi  coMcaiae  or  the  vitma 

ETATCS  AN9  Or  THK  COVCSNCIS'   CONrXKXNCS, 
SZinSaCBIB  ST.   1947.  CHICAGO.  OX. 

We  tecognlae  that  the  power  to  tax  U  tha 
power  to  destroy.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that 
a  sound,  coordinated  use  of  the  taxing  pcv\-er 
of  all  levels  of  our  Government  can  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  durability  of  tha 
American  system. 

Tax  systems  and  the  raising  and  spentUng 
of  public  moneys  substantially  determm  -  m 
tbe  last  analysis  the  type  of  government  wa 
have. 

Tbe  American  form  of  government  la 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment and  citizen  participation  In  govern- 
ment. If  these  prlndplM  ara  to  be  developed 
and  maintained— local.  0UU,  and  Federal 
govemnMBta  aU  must  be  strong. 

The  uapraeadanted  high  total  tax  bill  now 
being  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer  to 
support  all  levels  of  government  rcq  .  r  s 
an  immediate  raadjtiatment  of  the  Pcci  \i- 
State  tax  relationship  for  the  purpose  of  i>i4 
sarrtng  a  working  Federal  sysum. 

This  conference  of  Representatlvea  of  tl 
Congress  and  Governors  of  the  Stataa,  recog- 
nizing these  principles,  has  agreed  on  a  r'-^oj 
of  action   and   has   demonstrated   that    thai 
problem  is  a  Joint  problem  and  that  prcgr 
can  be  made  toward  constructive  solution 
Joint  action. 

To  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  efBclenC 
reduce  duplication,  and  achieve  economy 
and  atabUlty  In  our  coordinated  syater  of 
Fadaral.  State,  and  local  govamments  ir 
autea  must  cease  relying  upon  the  Fcc  .^1 
Oovarnment  to  do  things  for  them  and  .ex 
dUaens  which  they  can  do  for  themselves 
well  as.  or  better  than,  the  Federal  Gov( 
ment.  In  order  that  the  State  and  Ic 
governments  may  be  enabled  to  assume  tl 
functions,  the  Federal  Government  should 
reduce  those  taxes  which  can  be  administered 
best  by  State  and  local  governments. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  Is 
largely  dependent  upon  economy  In  gov« 
kt  and  the  establishment  of  fiscal 
Blaney  among  tha  various  levels  of 
enunent.  Reduced  governmental  expendi- 
ture Is  a  prerequisite  to  tax  reduction  and 
payment  of  tha  national  debt. 
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Id  ownership  in 
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tbe  Senate  Public  Lands  Commtttae,  fbr  him- 
self and  Senator  Watkxns.  of  Utah.  On  the 
■aoM  day  Congressman  D'Swast.  of  llontana. 
Introduced  an  Identical  Joint  reaolutlon  In 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives.  It  Is  styled 
House  Joint  Resolution  aes.  Congressman 
D'EwAXT  la  chairman  of  the  House  Publle 
Lands  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

These  Joint  resolutions.  afUr  a  general 
statement  In  tha  preamble,  seek  repeal  of 
section  3  o€  the  act  of  Hay  1,  1036.  which 
glvea  tha  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor  authority 
to  establish  Indian  reservations  In  Alaska. 
Tbey  also  rescind  the  •orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  tha  Interior  heretofore  made  with  rsapect 
to  tha  establUhment  of  ttmrwUtm*  sk 
Akutan.  Karluk,  Walss,  Unalakleet.  and 
Vanette,  or  any  other  Indian  reaervstlons  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

•Inca  your  radiogram  wss  the  first  msMage 
received  by  rm  from  Alaska  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain my  poeltlon  with  respect  to  ttoaae  Joint 
resolutions.  I  consider  it  appropriate  to  reply 
to  you  In  some  detail  so  as  to  outline  my 
position  on  reservations  and  related  subjects. 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  before  Senator 
BuTLsa  and  Congressman  DTwait  intro- 
duced the  reeolutlons  In  the  Senate  and 
House,  raspectlvaly.  I  bad  been  reqtiasted  to 
take  such  action  by  the  Ketchikan  and 
Juneau  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the 
Ketchikan  Bar  Association. 

As  I  see  It.  the  problem  relating  to  Indian 
lands  In  Alaska  Is  threefold,  and  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  confusion  exists  In  the 
public's  mind  about  the  whole  Iseue.  The 
three  phases  now  of  interest  revotvs  arotmd : 

1.  Reservations. 

3.  Validity  of  Rotise  Joint  Resohrtlon  305. 

8.  Aboriginal  possessory  rlghU. 

Such  reeearch  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
convinces  me  beyond  all  measure  of  doubt 
that  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  1,  1986,  was 
not  Intended  for  other  than  establishment 
of  comparatively  small  reservations  for 
townsltes  and  related  purposes.  The  his- 
tory of  congressional  understanding  and  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  demonstrates  that.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  could  quarrel  with  such 
tuage  of  power  granted  by  the  act.  Cer- 
tainly, stich  protection  could  often  be  Justi- 
fied for  the  benefit  of  the  native  people. 

It  was  not  untn  some  years  later  that  a 
different  interpretation  of  section  2  was 
arrived  at.  Use  of  the  1936  act  for  much 
broader  purpoees  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
creation  of  the  Venetle  reaervatlon  in  the 
Chandalar  district  of  nortiiem  Alaska. 
There  something  like  1.400,000  acres  were 
eat  aalda  for  a  total  populaUon  variously 
aatlmated  to  number  between  23  and  400 
persons.  In  one  of  the  last  speeches.  If  not 
the  last,  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
former  Delegate  Anthony  J  Dtmond  called 
attention  to  the  alarming  trend  toward  the 
asubllshment  of  big  reservations. 

Weighing  the  poealble  economic  advan- 
tages that  would  be  gained  by  reservations 
aa  i^patnst  the  deficiencies  at  the  reservation 
system,  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  for  a  number  of 
years  stood  for  an  antl-reeervatlon  pyollcy. 
Although  I  have  not  yet  seen  tbe  resolution 
adopted  at  tbe  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Hydaburg.  my  inlormatlon  Is  the 
organizations  have  now  reversed  their  posi- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding,  it  s  il  seems  to  me  that 
reservations  «nu  not  and  eannot  provide  the 
answer  to  the   probiSBi  wtUch   la  ours  in 


It  la  my  firm  beHef  that  no  matter  what 
to  said  to  the  contrary,  rcservatlooa  mean 
more  and  more  Government  control  and  less 
and  less  individual  InltlaUve  and  right. 
With  reference  to  the  Indians  of  Southeast- 
em  Alaska,  I  nuilnUtn  that  our  ecooosnlc 
rasonrees  are  sulSolently  great  to  permit 
them  to  gain  a  better  living  than  they  now 
ean  without  resorting  to  a  system  which 
certainly  has  not  l>een  a  shining  success  In 
the  SUtes. 


One  has  only  to  study  the  reservation 
system  in  tbe  United  States  proper  to  agree 
with  thoae  who  allege  that  it  has  overwhelm- 
ing defects  and  deficiencies.  Admittedly, 
the  Indians  in  the  States  were  oftentlmaa 
plaoed  on  the  least  deslral>le  and  piroductlve 
lands  and  that  to  ooe  reason  for  their  tn- 
abUlty  to  prosper. 

The  situation  in  southeastern  Alaska  may 
be  and.  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  different  with 
respect  to  economic  opportunities  and 
natural  resources. 

I  know  that  those  in  Washington  and 
those  elsewhere  who  favor  theas  reservations 
in  Alaska — I  refer  now  to  the  white  propo- 
nents of  the  resarvation  Idea— Insist  that  the 
Indians  would  have  a  free  hand  and  would 
not  be  hedged  shout  by  Oovarnment  restric- 
tions. But  I  do  not  believe  it.  Government 
has  a  habit,  when  It  has  the  power,  of  edging 
in  and  taking  over  whenever  it  has  the  op- 
portunity. We  all  see  this  In  our  dally  lives 
and  tha  observation  does  not  have  to  be  con- 
fined to  tbe  Oovenunent'B  relations  with  the 
Indian  people. 

Few  Amerleans.  indeed,  would  trade  away 
their  democratic  rights  for  a  slight  economic 
gain.  And  I  submit  in  all  sincerity  that 
some  of  those  rights  would  have  to  be  traded 
away  once  the  reservation  system  had  reached 
full  flowering  in  Alaska.  An  Alaska  Indian 
leader  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Oov- 
wnment  to  restore  his  people  to  the  status 
of  free  men  and  women.  Certainly,  they  are 
infinitely  freer  now  than  they  would  be  as 
reservation  people.  They  would  not  have 
title  to  the  land  upon  which  they  llveJ.  And 
I  predict  that  notwithstanding  everything 
they  may  be  told  that  once  they  were  estab- 
lished upon  leservatlons  their  lives  would  be 
more  or  less  directed  by  rules  and  regulations 
utterly  foreign  to  them. 

No,  I  cannot  t>elleve  that  reservations  can 
ever  provide  the  answer.  I  can  understand, 
however,  why  the  Indian  people  who  have 
felt  themselves  neglected  and  deserted  and 
left  alone  could  come  temporarily  at  least  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  should  adrocate  ree- 
ervations.  I  hope  that  when  they  have 
thought  the  problem  through  they  will  re- 
verse tlaetr  present  position  and  revert  to 
that  stand  they  formerly  advocated.  It 
could  well  be  that  some  of  their  distant 
friends  who  are  lavish  with  greet  and  gran- 
diose promises  to  them  have  painted  false 
plcttires.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  present  situation.  There 
are  men  and  women,  some  quite  new  to  the 
Alaska  scene,  who  have  given  assurances 
which  never,  never  ean  1>e  ftilOlled.  Bitter- 
nees  imreetralned  will  be  the  natural  sequel 
but  these  men  and  women  who  do  not  live 
In  Alaska  and  who  have  never  lived  there 
will  be  as  alien  to  that  as  they  are  to  the 
realities  of  the  present  moment. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a  concrete  Uhietra- 
tlon.  There  was  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  June  16.  last,  H.  R. 
3860.  This  is  a  biU  "To  authortae  the  leasing 
of  salmon -trap  si  tee  in  Alaska  coastal  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes."  Upon  Its  face  thto 
bill  would  reduce  the  number  of  traps  eon- 
trolled  by  present  operators  by  means  of  a 
preferential  schedule  and  woxild.  It  was 
srgxied,  be  beneficial  to  the  Indians  because 
they  would  have  opp(»tunity  to  obtain  some 
of  the  traps  released  by  tl»e  Isrger  operatCTa. 
Long  before  the  bill  was  introduced  there 
were  various  meetings  and  conferences  on  the 
desirability  of  having  such  legislatloo.  From 
the  very  fbrst  I  attacked  thto  proposal  because 
I  saw  it  as  an  Instrument  designed  to  give 
owners  of  salmon  traps  a  legal  right  to  that 
device.  My  oppoaiticm  has  not  dimlntobed 
since  the  bUl  vraa  Introduced,  although  a 
then  Asaistant  Secretary  of  the  interior  ap- 
peared before  both  Hotae  and  Senate  com- 
mittees early  last  summer  in  support  of  the 
bin. 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  In  the  magazine 
The  Nation  on  October  4.  1947,  Miss  Frances 
Lopinsky,  a  law  associate  of  Mr.  James  E. 


Ctsrry,  took  me  draetleally  to  task  for  pro- 
taatlng  "vigorously  against  Secretary  Ickea' 
antimonopoly  regutotions."  Those  regula- 
tions, which  never  came  into  laelng  are  now 
sotight  in  the  bill  above  described.  If  there 
to  one  Indian  In  Alaska  In  favor  of  that  bUl 
I  failed  to  find  him  on  my  visit  to  the  Ter- 
ritory last  summer.  I  wonder  if  Miss  Lopin- 
sky will  go  before  the  congreeslonal  eom- 
mtttees  when  the  regular  sssslon  of  Congress 
staru  in  January  in  support  of  that  biU. 
I  wonder.  Likewise,  I  wonder  if  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  will  oontlnue'its  support 
of  tbe  meastu-e.  I  have  a  feeling  that  some 
of  those  who  thought  Z  was  taking  an  anti- 
native  position  when  I  attaoked  thto  bill  may 
now  be  ready  to  admit  privately  Z  was  right. 
I  cite  thto  merely  in  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  some  of  the  white  friends  of  the 
Indtons  who  actually  live  in  Alaska— and  X 
am  proud  to  count  myself  as  one  of  these  ■ 
havs  mors  real  understanding  and  fuller  com- 
prahanaion  of  the  realitias  than  those  so  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  our  daily  lives  that 
they  oan  deal  only  in  theories,  not  in 
realities. 

The  Butler  resolution  and  tbe  DVwart 
resolution  would  never  have  been  introduced 
if  there  had  always  been  prudent  employ- 
ment of  the  powers  granted  under  section 
3  of  the  1936  act.  And  especially  would  they 
not  have  been  introduced  If  the  word  had  not 
spread  that  those  powers  were  intended  to 
be  used  in  ever  Increasing  measure. 

Referring  to  the  intention  or  ptirported 
intention  of  the  Indians  of  Kake  and  Kasann 
to  sell  timber  to  a  New  York  corporation,  you 
will  remember  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ive  has  publiciy  stated  it  will  resist  in  tha 
courts  any  such  attempt.  That.  I  shotUd 
think.  T^iil  l>e  exclusively  a  matter  for  deter- 
mination by  the  courts.  Congress  has  acted 
by  passing  House  Joint  Resolution  205.  If  a 
suit  to  brought  in  court,  that  would  simply 
be  carrying  to  a  logical  conclusion  the  l>elief 
expressed  Isef ore  congressional  committees  by 
the  counsel  for  southeastern  Alaska  natives 
that  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  are  not 
constitutional.  Concerning  thto,  I  do  not 
think  there  to  anything  further  for  Congress 
to  do. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  possessory  rights. 
All  of  us  will  a^ee  thto  to  a  subject  the  final 
determination  of  which  must  be  reached  at 
the  earliest  poaalble  moment.  The  trouble 
to,  all  of  US  have  been  saying  that  for  a  long 
time  and  nothing  has  happened.  There  to 
an  exceedingly  sharp  dlvnrgencc  of  oplnfcm 
as  to  what  coxuse  of  action  should  be  taken 
to  bring  about  settlement.  For  my  part  I 
had  hoped  it  could  be  done  through  the 
courts.  There  the  issue  could  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merlta.  There  the  emotions  which  in- 
creasingly surround  thto  issue  would  be  lack- 
ing. There  we  could  hope  the  facta,  and  the 
facts  alone,  would  prevail.  But  I  note  in- 
creasing belief  on  the  part  of  some  lawyers 
who  have  studied  thto  problem  that  it  to 
going  to  be  a  matter  of  great  dlfflculty  to 
present  the  issue,  complete  and  in  one  pack- 
age, for  early  Judicial  determination. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  alternative  method 
of  congressioual  settlement.  Here  again 
there  to  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  what 
method  of  Legialative  procedure  ought  to  be 
followed.  One  school  of  thought  has  held 
out  for  a  simple  extinguishment  bill  giving 
the  Indians  access  to  the  Court  of  Claima 
where  they  could  present  their  case  for  com- 
pensation. Thto  prc^Kisal  for  court  action 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  proposal 
previously  referred  to  for  settling  the  extot- 
ence  or  nonexistence  of  aboriginal  rights 
through  the  Federal  oourto.  Another  scIkmI 
has  urged  that  the  bearing  method  hereto- 
fore employed  should  be  continued  with  eon- 
greesional  bteming.  The  findings  of  the 
board  or  boards  appointed  thereunder  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have  to  be 
later  ratified  by  Congress  to  become  effective. 
I  liave  Joined  with  those  who  have  urged  this 
latter  plan  if  the  matter  to  to  be  settled  by 
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which  stand  In  tha  way  of  speedy  action,  do 
vearything  I  can  to  assist  in  an  early  solu- 
tloa.  And  so  long  as  I  am  Delegate  In  Con* 
greas  I  shall  do  nothing  and  In  fact  actively 
oppose  any  movement  Intended  to  forecloea 
the  Indians  of  their  every  laat  right  to  obtalB 
a  fair  and  Impartial  bearing. 

Since  thU  deUlled  statement  U  an  expla- 
nation  of  my  poaltlon  I  know  you  will  not 
object  If  I  send  copies  to  other  Interested 
parties. 

Sincerely  youra. 

S.  L.  Babtlxtt. 

Delegate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

nt  TH«  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  December  16.  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  Uave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  therein  the  article  enutied 
•Thinking  Toward  Peace,"  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Science  Momtor: 

"THimUNC  TOWABO  PXACX" 

Under    this    title,    the    Christian    Science' 
Monitor  has  been  presenting  some  forwi 
looking  proposals  fur  newer  new  orders, 
forth  by  various  groups.     Such  a  present 
tlon   would  be   incomplete   without  a  con« 

alderatlon  of  the  oldeat  new  order  In  

ence — the  "new  covenant"  which  Ood  ::  <kdj 
with  His  people  centuries  ago.  and  wt 
never  has  been  abrogated: 

"I  will  put  my  laws  Into  their  mind, 
write  them  In  their  hearts:  and  I  will  be 
them   a   Ood.   and   they  shall   t>e   to  me 
people." 

Some  of  the  plans  reprinted  In  these 
tunna  have  envtaloncd  a  world  union  of 
tlons.    It  Is  patent  that  an  organlxatlon 
that  order  Is  humanly  naeeaavy.     But  v 
less  It  first   honors  God's  covenant  and 
made  subordinate  to  Hla  government.  It 
not  be  wholly  succeeaful.  (or  it  will  be  bui 
on  the  sands  of  human  fallibility  and  maal| 
misconception  of  practicality. 

No  expananoed  buslneea  man  would, 
taking  poaasaalon  of  an   invention,  di 
the   basic    rxiles    for   operstlon    provided 
the  Inventor  or  manufacturer.     Yet  that 
what  men.  for  the  most  part,  hava  done 
their   attempt   to  run   God's   craatlOD- 
earth  which  la  "tha  Lord's  snd  the  ful 
thereof.' 

Again  and  again  God's  words  and  lal 
whUa  honored  in  the  abstract,  have 
shrugged  aalda  as  too  Impractical  for  tl 
meeting  of  everydsf  prohlems.  Man  hai 
gone  on  their  "praeUcal"  way 
want  and  woe  and  war,  when,  through 
dlanca  to  God's  lawa.  they  could  hava 
reaping  plenty.  Joy,  and  peace.  Teara 
reaearch.  oovBtleai  sums  of  money  have 
devoted  by  Mia  to  new  mschlnee  only 
have  them  turned  against  themsalvea. 
And  always,  regardless  of  tha  n 
caiMas.  the  roots  of  the  trouble  have 
MiAMmeaa.  hatred,  and  injustice,  which 
IB  direct  contradUtinction  to  the  lawa 
Ood. 

On  the  other  hand,  obedience  to  His  lai 
the   acknowledgment   that   thla 
Ood'fe   universe,    not    a    universe    beloi 
to  different  racca  and  nationalities.     It 
speaks  a  wUllngDaaa  to  let  the  Oovemi 
reet  on  God's  alwdlder,  with  man  re 
slve  to  that  government  and  its  loving 
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retired  near  the  end  of  his  fourth  con- 
secutive term  to  serve  one  term  In  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives,  from  1923  to 
1925. 

Dr.  Browne  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Princeton  Hosi^tal  from 
1923  to  1925.  For  6  years,  beginning  In 
1925,  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Utilities  Commission. and  the  same 
year  was  a  member  of  the  boprd  of  con- 
trol for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies. 

HXAOXD  POWKX  WftXTDT 

In  1926  Dr.  Browne  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Joint  giant  Power  Com- 
mission of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  formed  to  study  regula- 
tion of  electrical  power  crossing  State 
lines.  In  1932  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  Block-Aid  Commission, 
organised  by  the  legislature  to  conduct 
emergency  relief  drives  during  the  de- 
pression.  He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  as- 
sembly for  three  terms.  t>eglnnlng  In 
1936. 

During  World  War  I.  Dr.  Browne  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Med- 
ical Corps.  He  was  advanced  to  captain 
when  named  commandant  of  the  recla- 
mation hospital  at  Lawrenceville.  He 
served  in  New  Jersey  throughout  the  war 
as  medical  officer  and  examiner  at  vari- 
ous installations. 

Dr.  Browne  was  the  author  of  the  ex- 
tremely popular  Gun  Club  Book,  pub- 
lished In  1939.  He  was  a  founder  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Nassau  Gun 
Club,  established  about  1917.  as  a  shoot- 
ing group,  but  which  later  gained  fame 
as  an  organization  of  connoisseurs  of  fine 
food  and  drink.  He  always  Insisted  that 
gun-club  members,  rotating  as  hosts, 
should  prepare  their  own  meals.  In  1939 
he  became  the  first  president  of  the 
Gourmet  Society  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
next  year  wrote  a  supplement  to  his 
cookbook.  Utled  "Gun  Club  Drink  Book." 

MANY  CLUB   AiriLUTIONS 

Dr.  Browne  was-  a  director  of  the 
Princeton  Inn.  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.. 
Delaware  k  Bound  Brook  Railroad,  First 
National  Bank  of  Princeton,  and  the 
Beneficial  Loan  Society. 

At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  20 
different  clubs,  among  them  the  Univer- 
sity. Racquet  and  Tennis,  Princeton,  and 
Manhattan  Clubs,  all  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  Nassau  and  Colonial  Clubs  of 
Princeton. 

Dr.  Browne  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Oeorgeanna  GIbbs.  of  Haverford.  Pa., 
and  four  sons,  Colston  H.,  Anthony  D., 
Charles  B.,  and  Archibald. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  G». 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAlf 

or  aijiBAMs 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RBPRSSKI«TATIVBS 

Tuesday,  December  16. 1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   tn   the 


RcooKD,  I  Inchide  the  following  article  by 
John  L.  Collyer,  president  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.: 

(By  lohn  L.  OoU3wr,  president,  B.  P.  Good- 
rich Co.) 

It  l8  always  gratifying  and  interesting  to 
meet  with  new  fellow  citleens  and  to  con- 
sider relationships  that  are  essential  for  suc- 
cess when  a  company  takes  out  Its  Industrial 
citizenship  papers  In  a  commiinlty. 

This  was  an  experience  that  Dr.  Benjiunln 
Prapklln  Goodrich,  founder  of  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Oo..  had — and  happily  so— back  in  1870, 
77  years  ago,  when  be  started  his  Tittle  com- 
pany In  Akron,  Ohio,  the  first  rubber  com- 
pany west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  consumption  of  rubber  In  the  United 
States  In  1870  totaled  only  4.000  tons.  The 
consumption  of  rubber  In  the  United  States 
last  year  was  250  tlmea  greater,  totaling 
1,000,000  tons.  This  year  the  consumption 
of  rubber  should  approach  the  1&46  record, 
but  next  year  there  will  be  a  reduction  In 
consumption  as  the  pent-up  demand  for  tires 
and  other  rubber  products,  resulting  from 
wartime  shortages,  will  have  been  substan- 
tially met. 

B.  P.  Goodrich  over  the  years  has  kept  pace 
with  the  enormous  growth  of  the  rubber  In- 
dustry. The  small  brick  building  that  had 
been  built  in  Akron  In  1870  has  now  grown 
to  buildings  having  floor  space  of  125  acres. 
However,  this  phenomenal  growth  In  Akron 
is  only  half  the  story  of  B.  P.  Goodrich  ex- 
pansion because  In  more  recent  years  our 
manufacturing  operations  have  reached  out 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Akron,  as  Tusca- 
loosa well  knows. 

There  are  now  19  B.  P.  Goodrich  plants 
located  In  12  different  States,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  these  plants  are  In  the  great 
South.  In  addition  to  these  plants,  B.  P. 
Goodrich  haa  manufacturing  Interests  In 
eight  foreign  countries,  including  Canada 
and  Mexico.  B.  P.  Goodrich  products  are  sold 
throughout  the  world. 

We  look  forward  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence because  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
rubber  manufacturing  is  stUl  a  growth  in- 
dustry with  great  opportunities  for  the  future 
tise  of  the  vital  and  Indlspensible  material- 
rubber — and  supplementary  materials. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Goodrich  in  founding 
his  little  company  for  manufacturing  fire 
hose  and  wringer  roUs  declared,  "we  wUl 
make  goods  destined  for  service."  Our  com- 
pany has  never  wavered  from  this  arise  course. 

B.  P.  Goodrich  policy  has  always  beer  to 
produce  better  and  better  products  at  lower 
and  lower  costs,  making  for  broader  and 
broader  markets  and  providing  more  and 
more  good  jobs  for  Americana. 

This  march  of  progress  by  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Included  the  founding  of  the  first  research 
laboratory  In  the  rubber  industry.  52  y>3ars 
ago.  and  the  pioneering  of  most  of  the  im- 
portant inventions  and  developments  In  the 
rubber  industry. 

I  wo\ild  mention  s\ieh  developments  as  the 
rubber  chenicals — age  reaisters  which  mul- 
tiplied the  life  of  rubber  products — acceler- 
ators which  shortened  the  time  of  vulciinl- 
aation  from  hours  to  minutes — the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  cord  tire — the  use  of  carbon  black 
In  tires,  an  abrasion  resister  five  times  better 
than  the  material  that  it  replaced. 

Then  I  arould  mention  the  wonder  ma- 
terial Koroeeal;  B.  P.  Goodrich  Chemical 
Co.'s  Geon:  and  most  important,  American- 
made  rubber  which  made  possible  the  win- 
ning of  the  war. 

TtTBKLBSS  TIKE 

These  and  other  B.  P.  Goodrich  ploneeiing 
developments  have  earned  for  o\ir  company 
the  title,  "B.  P.  Goodrich— First  in  Rubber." 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  mnjor 
role  that  the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  was  prlvUeged 


to  i^y  In  helping  our  country  survive  tha 
almoat  tragic  rubber  crisis  that  devdopad  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  IX. 

It  was  on  Jime  5,  1040—18  months  before 
Peari  Harbor — ^ihat  our  company  manufac> 
tured  and  Introduced  for  sale  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  first  time,  automobUe 
tires  In  which  our  rubber^ — the  first  general - 
purpose  rubber  produced  in  the  United 
States — replaced  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
normal  crude  rubber  content. 

There  was  no  economic  reason  for  our  com- 
pany taking  this  Important  step,  but  we  be- 
lieved then,  as  we  do  now,  that  a  rubber 
program  for  national  security  was  vital. 
Back  in  1940  we  had  two  objectives  in  mind, 
both  of  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  real- 
ized: First,  to  stimulate  Government  and 
public  opinion  for  national  semrlty  action  In 
terms  of  rubber;  and,  second,  to  challenge 
American  Industry  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  for  the  production  and  use 
of  man-made  rubber. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  did  not  act  any  too  soon 
because,  as  everyone  knows,  oiir  country's 
rubber-supply  line  was  severed,  suddenly  and 
completely,  in  the  days  that  followed  Pearl 
Harbor.  Thanks  to  our  company's  pioneer- 
ing of  man-made  rubber,  our  demonstrated 
know-how,  and  in  urging  that  a  program 
for  its  manufacture  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  war  broke  out  in  the  Far  East,  we  were, 
called  upon  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  engi- 
neering, construction,  and  operation  of  gigan- 
tic plants  to  produce  man-made  rubber. 

Perhaps  you  are  aware,  too,  that  we  had 
made  such  progress  in  new  technique  with 
rubber  and  the  many  other  component  mate- 
rials that  go  into  tires  that  a  few  weeks  after 
VJ-day  we  were  able  to  Introduce  the  first 
new  postwar  tire — a  tire  that  outwears  prewar 
tires. 

Tiimlng  to  the  present  and  future  rubber 
position,  it  Is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  never  again  should  our  country  depend 
on  sowces  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  for 
all  Its  rubber  supplies.  This  Is  why  Congress 
is  now  giving  consideration  to  legislation  for 
a  rubber  program  for  national  security. 

The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  has  consistently 
and  urgently  made  recommendations  for 
such  a  rubber  iNx>gram  to  be  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  competitive  enterprise,  because 
we  know  that  aggressive  competition  between 
private  companies  is  the  key  to  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  development  of  Ameriean-made 
rubber.  We  want  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  buslnesB. 

I  have  talked  to  you  about  certain  aspect! 
of  our  company's  business,  because  we  now 
consider  the  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa  to  be  part 
of  the  B.  P  Goodrich  family — B.  F.  Goodrich 
and  Tuscaloosa  Interests  are  mutual. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  deci- 
sion to  locate  a  new  manufactiirlng  plant  ia 
about  as  important  as  any  that  a  company 
is  called  upon  to  make.  Many  factors  must 
be  considered  carefuUy,  some  of  them  tangi- 
ble and  other  intangible,  but  all  combining 
to  make  the  enterprise  either  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  depending  on  how  well  the  pro- 
gram has  been  formulated  and  executed  by 
the  company  and  the  community,  whose 
respective  responsibilities  are  based  on  mu- 
tual confidence. 

You  know  that  the  conception  of  this 
plant  In  Tuscaloosa  was  originally  part  of 
the  Government's  wartime  program  of  ex- 
panding tire-productton  facilities  to  meet 
the  critical  needs  of  the  war  emergency. 
B.  P.  Goodrich  was  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  engineer,  construct,  and  operate  the 
plant,  which  was  canceled  before  construc- 
tion was  anjrwbere  near  completed. 

Tbe  decision  by  our  company  to  purchase 
and  complete  the  plant  at  enormous  cost 
was  far  from  an  easy  one  to  make.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  economic  considerations  of 
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Nevertheless,  the  production  of  phosphatea 
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The  findings  of  a  Joint  oongreealonal  oom- 
mltr^A  KiihKtfint.lAtj>  this  fact.  nhosDhata  nt- 


Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide 
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other  hand.  It  la  the  reeponslblllty 
loara  to  provide  reason- 
hoars,  earainf  that  are  fair. 

lafe  working  conditions,  and  equal 

for  advancement. 

Goodrich  plan  of  organlaatlon 

various  planU  and  dlvlalons  la  one  of 

management  and  admlnlstra- 

a  broad  framework  of  company 

and   policy,   with    responsibility 

authority  going  hand  in  hand. 

of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  manage- 

who  haad  up  the  great  Tuscaloosa 

carefully  chosen  by  Ifr.  Graham 

(luilck  for  the  important  reaponsl- 

Vj^lch   they  shoulder   as   this  plant 

completion  and  high  levels  of 

.    Joe  Herbert  and  his  team  hava 

admirably. 

I  desire  to  extend  to  the  cltlaens 

and  the  great  State  of  Alabama 

thanks  of  B.  P.  Goodrich  for  the 

and  for  the  many  courteales  that 

accorded  to  members  of  our  organ- 

0  oodrlch  and  ths  city  of  Tuscaloosa 
a  good  start  but  the  pare  will  get 

We  know  full  well  that  In  the  rubber 
he  race  U  long  and  the  competition 

Tet  I  ^m  supremely  confident  that  every- 
one  who  ]  tas  a  part  to  play  will  do  better  than 
his  bsatjto  make  the  Tuscaloosa  plant  a 
a  perpettial  champion. 
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Mr.  8pe«ker.  the  fol- 

"ditorial  from  the  Monday.  De- 
edition  of  the  Daily  Oklaho- 
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man  contains  excellent  food  for  thought 
and  oufht  to  be  Inlwtstlng  readme;  to 
the  do-fooders  and  spenders  who  wuuid 
give  America  away  without  asking  any 
questions,  and  who  seemingly  quest' 
not  only  the  intelligence  but  the  patrl< 
Ism  of  anyone  who  opposes  in  any  man-1 
ner  the  various  and  sundry  gift  programs | 
for  billions  of  dollars  of  the  Amen.ar 
taxpayers'  money  to  foreigners : 

■OW  W«  OCT  THAT  WAT 

A  well-known  newspaper  and  radio  com^ 
mentator* recently  took  Ume  out  from  hlT 
Intent  gaslng  at  the  national  and  Interna' 
tlonal  Menes  and  came  out  into  the  Middle 
West  to  view  some  of  the  Individual  tree* 
And   he   finds   himself   both   disturbed   andi 
pussled  at  what  hs  saw. 

HU   first   impression,   the   observer 
Is  that  the  cltlaens  of  this  sprawling 
"like  those  elsewhere  In  America,  though 
haps   a   little   more  so.   are   in    the   very 
and  human  state  of  mind  of  wanting  to  hsi 
their  cake  and  eat  It.  too."  In  their  attltu*" 
on  both  domeetlc  and  foreign  affairs. 
He    also    complains    that    while    m 
emers  want  Russia  curbed,  they  are  hot 
enthusiastic   sbout    the    Marshall   plan 
want  to  know  if  we  arent  being  •uckew 
pour  aU  that  money  and  food  Into  Iw 
Striking  out  at  tiie  geneltil  Impression 
Kurope's  plight   Is  due   to  laslness   and 
going    In    for   socialism,   the    observer    ~ 
with  doleful  finality:   "Pew  persons  ■ 
to  realm,  that  the  principal  eauM  for 
mess  m  Kurope  was  ths  most  devaststtng 
In  history." 

Tet.  In  almost  the  same  breath,  he 
ceded    there    Is    ample   evidence   of   the 
herent  generosity  of  the  mass  of  Amert 
out  here  In  the  way  they  lavished  food 
that  bulged  the  Prlendahlp  Train  snd 
lleves  If  they  could  really  be  convinced 
the    Europeans    were    starving    there    la 
doubt  they  would  eoma  throtagh  gener 
with  whstevar  waa  naadcd. 

This    observer,    upon    rediscovering 
America,   placed  hU  Anger  squarely  on 
peoples    thinking    but    blithely    overlook* 
the  reasons  for  It.     There  Is  little.  If  an] 
mystery  how  we  got  that  way. 

Sure,  we  want  to  eat  our  cake  and  hai 
It.  too.  Bavent  we  been  told  for  the 
U  years  that  this  was  not  only  deslrst 
but  possible?  Dldnt  work  beyond  the  i 
hour  week  become  a  national  leglslaUi 
felony?  Didn't  pay  rates  hike  skyward. 
on  Government  order,  while  the  same 
Utlcal  leadership  urged  \m  to  work  U 
Weren't  we  given  ths  example  of  a  govei 
ment  ptirsulng  ths  greatest  snd  costliest  wi 
In  history  with  one  band  and  sodal  refonr 
with  the  otaer?  Hasnt  central  govemmei 
conslstenUy  plugged  this  "Hit  Parade" 
ner:  "The  more  we  borrow  and  tax 
spend,  the  richer  we'll  surely  be  In  the 
We've  been  fully  educated  to  the  eat- 
cake-and-have-lt-too  theory. 

Certainly,  we  are  suapleknis  of  the  Mt 
plan  or  any  other.  And  why  not?  The 
devastating  war  in  hUtory  ended  In  If 
We  have  fed  Kurope  and  much  of  the  i 
of  the  world,  too,  through  that  crop  yi 
through  the  IMfl  harvest  time  and  throti 
the  1M7  grain  gathering.  And  we  are  bei 
asked  to  feed  the  folks  affain— at  l«r 
through  ths  IMS  crop  season.    Maybe  lon| 

Tha    Marshall     plan,    folks    recall, 
through  1951.    Ttue.  factories,  railroads, 
cltlss  were  badly  battered  and  smashed, 
nobody  made  off  with  the  land  which  i 
plica  the  vrorld's  physical   basis  for  Hi 
We  mada  seed  available  for  these  past 
years  and  pardon  our  curiosity  If  we  rise 
Inquire  why  food  still  Is  so  terrlAcally 
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UtvtTthtleaa.  the  production  of  phosphates 
"  met  and  exceeded  all  predictions  and 
furtbar  expansion  of  production  ts  proeeed- 
laig.  aven  tmder  adverse  conditions,  at  an 
■IHMlng  llTfl 

with  8  months  of  the  1917-48  fertUlaer 
year  already  behind  \is.  It  Is  spparent  that 
tha  production  of  phosphate  rock  In  Florida 
alona  for  the  year  will  equal,  and  poeslbly 
even  exceed.  6,000,000  gross  tons.  The  pro- 
duction of  ths  entire  country,  including 
Florida.  Tennessee,  and  the  western  field.  Is 
expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  8.000.- 
000  tons  a'lth  the  possibility  of  reaching 
8.500,000  gross  tons.  With  new  construc- 
tion already  completed  or  nearlng  completion 
it  Is  now  estimated  that  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  Indus  jry  for  the  year  1948-48 
will  have  been  brought  to  the  level  of  more 
than  10,000,000  tons.  Of  this  toUl  the  ex- 
panded capacity  of  the  Florida  field  alone 
will  be  between  8.000.000  and  8.500.000  tons. 
This  national  production  should  be  ample 
to  meet  all  requlremenU  In  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  substantial  ton- 
nage available  for  export.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  appears  that  In  the  opinion  of  the 
United  Btatea  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
condition  of  sufficiency  Is  expected  to  be 
reached  in  the  current  year.  In  the  report 
of  the  ProducUon  and  Marketing  Division 
(November  1947)  it  U  sUted  that  "World 
production  of  phosphate  rock  will  probably 
be  sufflclent  to  meet  world  demands  m 
1947-48." 

It  vras  prop«'ly  stated  before  the  commit- 
tee in  January  of  this  year  that  there  was 
no  dearth  of  capacity  to  make  superphos- 
phates and  that  a  material  expansion  of  con- 
centrated superphosphate  capacity  was  defi- 
nitely under  way.  It  was  st  the  same  time 
pointed  out  that  the  production  of  super- 
phosphates Is  limited  merely  by  the  abUity 
to  supply  the  raw  materials,  phosphate  rock 
and  sulfuric  acid. 

The  soundness  of  these  representations  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  superphosphates  which  has  accom- 
panied the  expansion  of  phosphate-rock 
production  and  the  Improvement  in  stUfuric 
acid  supplies.  According  to  data  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  total  of  8.968,008  net  tons  of  super- 
phosphates was  produced  in  the  United 
Btatea  In  the  y«ir  1946-47  and  It  was  Indi- 
cated that  a  substantial  increase  could  be 
expected  in  the  year  1947-48.  It  now  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  acttial  Increase  In 
the  cturent  year  will  far  exceed  such  indica- 
tions. In  view  of  the  greatly  expanded  rock 
production.  Increased  acid  supply,  and  con- 
struction of  new  superphosphate  plants,  it 
U  now  considered  likely  that  the  production 
of  superphosphates  of  all  types  will  exceed 
10,000.000  tons  in  the  year  1947-48  and  should 
reach  a  toUl  of  well  over  11.000,000  tons  In 
the  year  1948-49. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Industry  that, 
though  the  domestic  demand  for  phosphate 
rock  m  1940  was  for  only  3,000,000  tons  and 
thoueh  the  demand  has  nearly  tripled  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  production  capacity 
has  been  Increased  at  such  a  rate  and  In  suffi- 
cient amount  to  now  be  able  to  meet  the 
mtishroomed  demand.  And  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  this  expansion  has  been  accom- 
plished by  private  industry  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive and  at  Its  own  expense,  not  under  nor- 
mal conditions  but  during  a  period  when 
construction  projects  met  more  and  greater 
obstacles  than  have  perhaps  ever  t>efore  been 
encountered  by  an  expanding  industry. 

There  are  ample  mineral  phosphate  re- 
serves within  the  boundaries  of  continental 
United  SUtes  to  dispel  any  fear  of  a  shortage 
of  this  raw  material.  Of  the  total  known 
world  reserves  of  phosphate  rock,  estimated 
by  competent  authorities  at  approximately 
36^)00,000.000  metric  t(His,  the  United  States 
has  about  61  percent  or  approximately  13,- 
600,000,000  tons. 


The  findings  of  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee substantiate  this  fact,  phosphate  ro- 
sources  of  United  States— hearings  before  tfce 
Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Adequacy 
and  Use  of  Phosphate  Basources  of  ttis 
United  SUtes — Congress  of  the  United 
Ststes,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  session, 
1938.  printed  In  1939. 

These  United  States  reserves  are  distri- 
buted approximately  as  follows: 

Eastern  States: 

Florida 5.081,839.000 

Tennessee 194,468.000 

South  Carolina 8.798.000 

Kentucky  863,0)0 

Arkansas 20. 000.  OX) 

ToUl 5, 305, 968, 030 

Western  SUtes: 

Idaho 6,736.335,000 

MonUna 391,323.000 

Utah    1,741.480,000 

Wyoming 116,764.000 

Total 7.984.892,000 

The  Joint  congressional  committee  In  1938 
fotind  that  the  mining  of  phosphate  rock  was 
conducted  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  a:3d 
with  due  consideration  for  the  conservation 
of  mineral  resources,  but  this  has  received 
little  or  no  publicity. 


Allowance  of  locome-Tax  Deductions  To 
CoTer  Cost  of  Relief  Parcels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  chari- 
table bequests  up  to  a  limit  of  15  percent 
of  one's  income  are  very  properly  deduc- 
tible for  income-tax  purposes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  tliis 
deduction,  however.  It  Is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  gift  was  made  to  an  estab- 
lished corporation  or  organization  en- 
gaged in  charitable,  educational  or  re- 
ligious activities. 

Thus,  contributions  to  the  Cooperative 
for  American  Remittances  to  Europe, 
otherwise  known  as  CARE  organization, 
are  deductible.  The  only  diflBculty  w:ith 
limiting  such  deductions  to  gifts  to  t]ais 
or  other  established  relief  organlzatlcms 
is  that,  in  most  instances,  those  who  sac- 
rifice the  most  in  sending  parcels  abrcad 
and  who,  therefore,  most  need  the  bene- 
fit of  an  income-tax  deduction,  are  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision 
in  the  existing  statute. 

Those  who  go  to  the  comer  grocery, 
make  up  a  package,  and  send  It  off  to 
their  stricken  relatives  or  friends  In  Eu- 
rope cannot  share  in  this  tax  advantage 
because  their  gifts  are  not  made  to  an 
established  relief  body. 

As  I  said  when  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  reduce  by  one-half  the  postal  charges 
on  shipments  of  relief  supplies  abroad, 
this  voluntary  method  of  helping  our 
stricken  friends  across  the  seas  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  reasonable  waj-. 

I  am  today  endeavoring  to  give  a  fur- 
ther impetus  to  this  method  of  extending 
relief  by  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  provide 
that  one  who  sends  to  persons  in  foreign 
countries  parcels  containing  food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  or  other  necessities 
of  life  may  deduct  the  fair  value  of  such 
parcels  as  a  charitable  contribution, 
when  he  files  his  income-tax  return. 
The  value  is.  to  be  determined  at  the  time 
the  parcel  is  mailed  and  to  be  shown  on 
the  postal  receipt  which  is  issued  at  that 
time  and  on  the  accompanying  customs 
declaration. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
administering  the  provisions  of  such  a 
law  since  it  will  not  require  that  any- 
thing more  be  done  than  is  now  the  es- 
tablished practice.  It  will  certainly  re- 
sult in  definite  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  help  suffering  in  the 
world.  It  will  not  result  in  any  appre- 
ciable loss  In  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Such  contributions,  like  all  others,  will  be 
subject  to  the  15-percent  limitation.  It 
Will,  however,  mean  a  great  deal,  particu- 
larly to  those  with  relatives  or  national 
origin  ties  in  foreign  countries,  many  of 
whom  are  now  making  such  great  sacri- 
fices In  order  to  share  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  with  the  less  foriunate. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  grant  an  early 
hearing  and  a  favorable  response  to  this 
suggestion. 


Critidtm  of  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CZXJRCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16,  1947 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  have 
been  aware,  somewhat  painfully,  per- 
haps, of  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
under  way  for  years  to  belabor  and  be- 
little the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  recognized  that 
campaign  as  a  concerted  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Congress.  We  have  also 
recognized  that  if  this  could  be  broi^t 
about,  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment would  be  destroyed,  and  the  very 
things  against  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
warned  us  would  come  about. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  one  of  several 
Members  of  the  Congress,  embracing 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  helped  to 
organize  the  American  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation, which  Is  an  educational  organi- 
zation designed  to  render  a  wholly  objec- 
tive, nonpartisan,  unprejudiced,  free 
service  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
In  the  interests  of  good  government. 

A  large  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  many  Sen- 
ators have  taken  this  service  for  years, 
and  we  have  found  that  It  Is  wholly 
objective  and  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

Recently,  I  learned.  Commander  Ouy 
E.  Wyatt,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Association,  has  Interested 
himself  In  a  public  relations  activity  on 
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f>ij»  Kill  without.  Kiinnnrt-lnir  unn«>ftpssa,rv 


We  quote  ftirther  from  the  National  City      tjeonle  and  has  done  much  to  make  a 
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behalf  o  the  CiingiMi  He  made  a 
speech  re  '.entls  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  and 
kUer  a  six  ular  speech  In  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
to  Isuve  ind  appreciative  audiences,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  how  unthinking  or 
careless  j  arsons  might  lend  themselves 
to  the  ev  1  and  cunning  schemes  of  the 
subvento  lists  to  destroy  our  American 
form  of  [orernment  by  falling  in  with 
the  quick  and  easy  criticism  and  ridicule 
-of  the  Cc  ngrass. 

So  efle:tiYe  was  Commander  Wyatt's 
speech  in  New  Orleans  that  the  New 
Orleans  IJtates.  a  very  large  and  influ- 
ential ne^ kspaper.  ran  an  editorial  which 
I  wish  to  insert  in  part  in  the  Record. 

Then  in  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 
another  arge  and  influential  paper  in 
the  8out|i.  a  very  fine  flrst-page  article 

which  quotes   a  part  of   the 

dttrered  by  Commander  Wyatt 

and  com:  nends  his  views. 

Mr.  8p  »aker.  this  is  all  very  gratifying 
to  me,  )ecause  it  Indicates  that  the 
Amerlcai.  people  have  not  been  as  in- 
fected w  th  this  accursed  vims  of  com- 
munism as  perhaps  some  of  us  might 
have  bel  eved. 

The  ea  afldence  of  the  American  people 
In  their  (  ongress  has  not  been  destroyed. 
I  think  1 ;  IS  a  very  wholesome  develop- 
ment thi  t  a  gentleman  like  Commander 
Wyatt.  an  official  of  an  organization 
malntaired  by  very  responsible  citizens 
for  the  F  urpose  of  affording  a  free  serv- 
ice to  aiembcrs  of  Congress,  should  go 
out  on  a  mls.sion  of  acquainting  the  peo- 
ple with  the  excellence  of  the  legislative 
branch  c  f  their  Government.  I  think  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  all  of  us,  as  it  has 
to  me.  1  hat  the  response  has  been  so 
marked  ind  so  enthusiastic,  and  I  think 
this  Is  a  public  service  which  will  have 
very  Imiortant  results. 
(Prom  ti3B  N«T  Orleans  States  of  December 
6.   19471 

•ANTSUKO  coiraaxss 

B.  Wyatt.  of  WeM  Onmge.  N.  J.. 

vice  prealdent   of   American 

Aaaociation.  Inc.,  in  a  talk  before 

Council  Thursday  deplored  a 

tendency  In  the  country  to  ridicule 

CongrasB.    He  thinks  this  Is  aub- 

In  thM*  partlciilar  times,  or 

the  purpoMS  of  the  subversive 
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.'s  point  Is.  we  believe,  well  taken. 

of  the  American  people  to  deride. 

and  aatlrta*.  aa  a  whote  the  people 

~  as  have  chosen  to  transact  their 

This  la  equivalent  to  ridlcul- 

They   are   belltUlng   thetr 

^nd  their  own  Judgment.    Any  dtl- 

impelled    to   critldaa   National 

^  a  unit  should  pull  himself  up 

take  himttif  out  to  the  woodshed 

'•jadminlaterad  booting. 


[Prom    tlla    NashvUle    <Tenn.)    Banner    of 
December  9,  1047 1 

wT4iir  ruTS  ctmcxsM  or  con 


who  ballttla  and  faU  to  suppwi 

ire  playing  Into  the  bands  of  sub- 
hlch  are  trying  to  diacredit 
of  government.  0«y  K.  Wyatt.  ex- 
presldent  of  the  American  Bnter- 
declared  today  in  an  ad« 
the  Nashville  Rotary  Club. 
irbo  dlreeU  the  aeaTttlaa  of  a  faet- 
ofganlaation  iinw—itlin  aonM  600 
large  bustneaaM  throughout  the 
Iwas   introduced   at   the   luncheon 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build - 


vl<e 
Aaa(  elation. 


Ing  by  Llpaoomb   Davla.    Joe  Bills, 
president,  presided. 

"There  has  been  for  many  years  now  aJ 
concerted  and  studied  propaganda  campalgaj 
designed  to  break  down  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  the  laglaiatlTn  branch  of  our  Oov« 
emment."  Wyatt  dedared.    Stressing  the 
riousness  of  this  movement  in  view  of 
fact  that  Congreas  U  the  people's  special 
atrument  of  control,  the  speaker  added, 
your  confidence  In  It  and  your  support 
it  are  not  destroyed,  you  may  hold  a  con^ 
stantly  growing  bureaucracy   In   check 
keep  down  a  constant  tendency  for  the 
eral  Oovemment  to  encroach  upon  local 
SUte  governmental  functions  and  prlvat 
prerogatives." 

Stating  that  It  is  true  there  have  been 
stances  when  legislation  was  cc\mter  to  pt 
lie  Interest.  Wyatt  said  this  altuatlon.  whl« 
has  existed  for  years,  takes  a  more  slnlst 
note  when  subversive  forces  and  eneml* 
represeutatlve  government  pounce  upon  thI 
means  to  belittle  and  discredit  our  form 
Government. 

Such   subversive  movements  can   be 
tected  and  corrected,  the  apeaker  said.    He 
ever,  a  condition  more  dlfflcult  to  dtagnc 
la  the  blind  faith  of  the  people  that  a  la^ 
in  and  of  Itself  wtu  achieve  a  desired  rj 
sxilt  and  the  people's  consequent  abanC 
ment  of  interest  and  support  after  a 
Btructlve  law  has  been  enacted. 

It  Is  m  this  respect  that  Industrial  stat 
manship  must  be  developed  and  put  to 
to  Interpret,  protect  and  uphold  the  op 
tlon    and    respect    for    laws    and    for    tl 
elected   representatives   of   the   people   wt 
make  them. 

Wyatt  pointed  out  how  dlfflcult  It  Is  fc 
Congressmen  to  scc\ire  the  necessary  Infc 
matlon  to  handle  a  myriad  of  different  le 
latlve  auggeations.    "Like  buaUMaamen  wt 
learn  to  depend   upon   able  aaaletanU  an4 
department  heads."  he  said,  "Congresame 
need  a  service  from  business  which  will  pro 
vide  factual,  objective,  boiled  down  Infor 
tlon  on  controversial  Issues. 

"It  behooves  Industry  to  rise  to  the  me 
tire  of  Its  responsibility  to  bring  forth  ot 
Jectlve  leadership,"  he  concluded,  "to  spr 
the  knowledge  and  undaraUndlng  of  the  ; 
tual  advantages  of  free  mtcrprlse,  to  vol! 
teer  readjustments  of  known  equalities 
tween  indiistry.  lab<v  and  the  consul 
public,  to  cooperate  with  Congress  elth« 
individually  or  by  supporting  organlzatloi 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  and.  In  doing  all 
this,  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  this  gre 
bulwark  of  freedom,  this  cherished  Instltt 
tlon  of  representative  government,  the  Cox 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

This  ia  the  purpose  of  the  American 
terprlse  Aaaociation.  Wyatt  explained. 

The  speaker  also  attacked  government 
a  basis  of  want  and  need.  The  want 
of  one  era  become  the  needs  of 
next  •  •  •  \inless  our  capacity  to 
vide  Increases  to  the  same  degree.  It  la 
a  matter  of  time  before  we  complete  tt 
cycle  of  folly. 


GOP,  NAM,  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  oKUiaoMA 

IN  THX  HOnaX  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB 

Mondav.  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  E>et 
ocrats  in  this  House  have  a  better  ns 
for  the  so-called  iiepublican  anti-ii 
tlon  program,  as  set  forth  in  House  Joi 
Resolution  273.    It  should  be  called 
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lation  to  the  proU; 
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the  bill  without  suiq>orting  imnecessary 
or  artificial  costs. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ull 
will  authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  Insure  mortgages  on  new 
residential  construction  under  title  VI 
of  a  National  Housing  Act  as  amended. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee which  Is  handling  the  bill,  it  appears 
that  under  title  VI  that  the  original  au- 
thorization was  rapidly  approaching  ex- 
haustion and  unless  this  bill  is  passed 
it  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  would  be  compelled  to  dis- 
continue receiving  additional  applica- 
tions for  mortgage  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  blD  will 
also  assist  former  servicemen  who  are 
trying  so  desperately  to  establish  new 
homes  for  their  families.  If  this  bill 
does  not  pass,  it  follows  that  construc- 
tion of  new  homes  will  be  curtailed  to 
a  great  extent  and  certainly  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  do  all 
It  possibly  can  to  insure  a  high  level  of 
home  building  in  this  country.  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  this  legislation. 


Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16. 1947 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORQE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  15.  1947: 

RXVIEW    AND    OtmOOK 
ON    A    DANCSaOXra    BOAD 

The  November  monthly  letter  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  contains  sig- 
nificant observations  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  current  discussion  of  remedies  for  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States.     We  quote: 

"In  Sweden,  the  Government  central  bank 
has  been  malnUlnlng  a  fixed  support  of  3 
percent  bonds  at  a  time  when  the  cotmtry's 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  resources  were 
being  rapidly  drained  away  to  finance  large 
Import  surpluses.  Thus  the  tendency  for 
Import  surpluses  to  draw  off  excessive  pur- 
chasing power  has  been  neutralized  in  major 
part  by  the  Bhlft  to  the  central  bank  of 
public  debt  previously  held  by  the  banks  and 
the  general  public.  The  inflation  problem 
remains  on  hand.  To  meet  the  crisis,  the 
Swedish  Government  has  invoked  a  series  of 
direct  controls.  Including  a  severe  cutback 
in  building  activity,  tightened  limitations 
on  imports,  and  seizure  of  all  private  hold- 
ings of  dolUrs,  Swiss  francs.  Argentine  pesos, 
and  Portuguese  escudos  of  Swedish  nationals 
plus  certain  other  assets  in  those  coun tries. " 

Thtis.  by  keeping  money  cheap  so  that  the 
Government  might  finance  easUy.  Sweden 
succeeded  in  converting  hard  currency  into 
a  soft  ciurency;  the  policy  achieved  the 
ridiculous  result  apparently  of  caxislng  a 
flight  from  Swedish  currency  into  the  cur- 
rency of  poor  little  Portugal. 

That  iB  not  all  the  Swedes  achieved.  Hav- 
ing fed  the  souroea  of  inflation,  they  then 
went  through  the  familiar  resort  to  repres- 
sive meastires.  such  as  curtailing  building 
activity  and  limiting  imports. 


We  quote  further  from  the  National  City 
Bank's  statement: 

"The  experience  of  the  occupied  eoontries 
suggests  that  when  governnMnts  try  to  bor- 
row money  at  rates  too  low  to  attract  genuine 
aavings,  or  to  compete  with  altomatlve  out- 
lets for  funds,  the  government  bonds  they 
sell  wind  up  in  the  central  bank,  which  pays 
for  the  bonds  by  issuing  new  notes  ct  by 
giving  banks  credits  to  their  reserve  accounts 
on  its  books.  The  end  result  Is  a  dresscd-up 
version  of  old-fashioned  printing-press  ijifla- 
tlon.  In  fact,  the  results  can  be  worse  if  the 
doors  of  the  central  banks  are  held  op:n  to 
the  'monetizatlon'  not  alone  of  current  gov- 
ernment deficits,  but  also  of  government 
seciirities  originally  taken  up  by  the  public 
in  financing  previous  government  deflcHa.  It 
Is  little  wonder  that  in  so  many  countries 
respect  for  the  money  of  the  realm  hs«  de- 
scended to  such  low  levels." 

We  hope  that  those  who  make  and  those 
who  accept  statements  that  monetary  infla- 
tion has  been  stopped  In  this  country  be- 
cause Treasury  deficits  have  been  rei>laced 
by  Treasury  surplxuea  will  read  the  above 
carefully.  Because  when  bonds  issued  to 
finance  past  deficits  wind  up  in  the  central 
banks,  past  deficits  are  doing  their  deadly 
inflationary  work. 

And  at  this  moment  the  central  bank  in 
'  this  country  is  helping  to  maintain  an  ar- 
tificially low  interest  rate  on  Government 
aecuritles  and  unless  it  stops  doing  so  the 
resxilts  will  not  be  different  than  they  have 
been  elsewhere. 

It  Is  always  the  other  fellow  in  some  other 
coxintry  who  is  taking  inflationary  action. 
Those  who  are  doing  it  in  a  particular  place 
at  a  particular  time  can  always  tell  why  their 
policy  and  actions  are  sound  and  why  condi- 
tions are  different.  But  the  end  result  is 
always  the  same. 

The  Federal  Reserve  supports  the  price  of 
Government  bonds,  and  already  we  have  what 
developed  In  Sweden  and  the  occupied  coun- 
tries, that  is.  the  proposals  to  repress  the  re- 
sults of  monetary  Inflation  by  a  network  of 
sanctions  and  controls,  the  feeding  of  infla- 
tion at  Its  sources  and  trying  to  repress  its 
symptoms. 

And  if  anyone  thinks  that  there  is  not  a 
flight  from  the  dollar,  let  him  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  one  of  PreslQen*;  Tniman's  acT- 
vlsers  who  said  quite  candidly  that  he  sent 
his  dollars  Into  commodities  to  hedge  against 
inflation. 

The  remedy  Is  clear.  Only  the  courage  to 
act  seems  lacking. 


Honor  Paid  Col.  Milton  B.  Ocht  Well 
Deserred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNSSSZS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 19i7 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve in  passing  around  a  few  bouquets  to 
people  who  deserve  them  during  their 
lifetime.  Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, brother  of  the  late  Adoijdi  S, 
Ochs,  publisher  o'  the  New  York  Times. 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  and  of  worthy  causes  In  the 
State  of  Teimessee.  A  list  of  his  benefi- 
cences Is  too  long  to  set  forth.  Suffi- 
cient it  is  to  say  that  Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs 
through  his  thoughtful  generosity  has 
brought  much  happiness  to  thousands  of 


people  and  has  done  much  to  make  a 
better  idace  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  It  is  very  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Chattanooga  has 
selected  him  as  the  man  of  the  year.  A 
few  words  about  Colonel  Ochs  and  his 
life  were  well  set  forth  in  Alfred  Mynders 
excellent  column.  Next  to  the  News,  of 
December  10.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times] 

KSXT  TO   THS   NEWS 

(By  Alfred  Mynders) 

In  selecting  Col.  kdUton  B.  Ochs  as  the  out- 
standing dtlaen  of  the  year,  the  EUwanis 
Club  honors  a  man  who  has  devoted  hia 
adult  life  to  Chattanooga  and  its  social,  clvle. 
and  Journalistic  Interests.  TTie  Klwanla 
Club  adds  to  ita  long  lUt  of  distinguished 
outstanding  citizens  a  man  whose  good  fel- 
lowship seems  to  have  reached  Its  climax  in 
his  presidency  of  the  Chattanooga  Half -Cen- 
tury Club.  He  is  the  beloved  fountalnhead 
and  guiding  q>lrit  of  that  unique  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Half -Century  Club  Is  the  outward  and 
visible  form  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
which  has  dominated  Colonel  Ochs'  thoughts 
for  many  years  and  which  has  been  expressed 
dally  in  bis  Looking  Backward  colmnn  on 
this  page  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 

This  writer  frankly  envies  his  infinite 
variety  and  his  capacity  for  reflecting  the 
golden  youthful  years  and  events  in  the  lives 
of  the  Half-Century  Club  members  throvigh 
his  Looking  Backward  colimin. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Colonel  Ochs  Is  past 
80.  Even  the  lovely  Miss  Fan,  whom  he  mar- 
ried as  the  belle  of  Chattanooga  is,  herself. 
Just  past  80.  But  the  amazing  man  write* 
his  Looking  Backward  columns  in  longhand 
every  day. 

It  would  be  a  Job  of  work  for  a  newspaper- 
man of  Just  30  years  of  age,  but  being  a  labor 
of  love  with  him,  he  seems  to  like  It  and  to 
thrive  on  it. 

If  he  goes  out  of  town  on  a  trip — too  often 
of  late  a  sad  trip  to  see  his  beloved  sister. 
Miss  Nannie,  or  to  attend  some  sorrowful 
farewell  to  a  friend  who  has  not  stuck  it  out 
as  long  as  Colonel  Millie — he  leaves  his  col- 
umns In  advance,  all  hand-written  and  all 
in  order. 

Dally,  there  are  thousands  who  read  Look- 
ing Backward  and  who  anxiously  turn  to  it 
ami  echo  Longfellow's  words  : 

"This  Is  the  place.    Stand  still,  my  steed. 

Let  me  review  the  scene. 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been." 

The  Klwanls  Club  told  his  part  in  per- 
suading the  late  great  Adolph  S.  Ochs  to 
build  that  religious  gem,  the  Memorial  Tem- 
ple to  Julius  and  Bertha  Ochs  out  on  Mc- 
Callie.  Adolph  Ochs  furnished  the  money 
and  MUton  Ochs  furnished  the  time  and 
the  dreams  to  give  Chattanooga  a  great  Look- 
out Mountain  Park,  which  will  be  preserved 
for  the  people. 

Colonel  Ochs  was  married  on  the  26th  of 
April  1883  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Fannie  Van 
Dyke,  the  daughter  of  the  late  William  D. 
and  Anna  (Deadrlck)  Van  Dyke.  Three  chil- 
dren blessed  the  xinion.  The  elder  son  Is 
Col.  William  Van  Dyke  Ochs,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  retired.  The  second  son  la 
Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chattanooga  Times.  The  third 
child,  the  only  daughter,  is  Mrs.  Margaret 
Elizabeth  Ochs  Palmer. 

A  friend  of  the  mUltary  cadets  In  his 
younger  days,  a  worker  for  every  patriotic 
movement  here  in  two  World  Wars,  a  news- 
paperman in  PhUadelphla  and  Nashville,  and 
a  vital  force  In  the  newspaper  life  of  this 
city  for  two  generations.  Colonel  Ochs'  daily 
column  on  this  page  ia  easily  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  South.  One  marvels  at  his 
play  o£  Wit  and  sentiment,  and  one  knows 
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Mr.  ANDHRSON  of  Cailfornla.  Mr. 
cer.  I  wi3h  to  call  tbe  Attention  of 
twry  Member  of  CongrtH  to  the  folloW' 
communication  I  have  re- 
ceived from  4  man  wbo  hM  spent  a  life- 
time studyitg  InternAtlonAl  flnAndAl 
1  he  most  eanfiil  eonglderA- 
tloB  ahoald  I  e  given  to  hit  nbiiiiAtlona 
And  Advice  >efore  the  Congress  takes 
Action  on  th4  propossd  MagahAll  plan  or 
Any  phase  of  It. 

Freedom  i  nd  plenty  abroad  are  not 
compatible  «  th  regioMBtaUon.  InflAtion, 
And  loss  of  U  berty  At 
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.  ©.  C. 
In  June  I  wrote 
to  tbe  pegged  price* 
oi  the  stabUlmtlon  fund 


to  be  obacnred  In  exchanging  foreign  eur- 
rendee  Into  United  States  dollars,  an  order 
entered  upon  demand  of  the  governments 
of  western  Kurope.  I  used  the  pegged  price 
of  the  French  franc  as  illustrating  the  In- 
superable barrier  InterpoMd  by  these  pegged 
prices  against  export  at  French  merchandise 
to  the  United  States.  My  purpose  was  to 
make  it  clear  that  by  thiu  preventing  exports 
to  the  United  States  the  French  Government 
had.  by  its  own  act.  created  a  shortage  of 
dollars  In  France  and  could  relieve  It  by  rais- 
ing the  barrier.  A  new  spending  project  call- 
ing for  advancea  unrelated  to  food  to  western 
European  governments.  Including  that  of 
Prance,  Is  now  before  Congress.  In  Its  sup- 
port It  is  urged  that  these  countries  are  suf- 
fering from  economic  ills  caused  by  events 
beyond  their  control:  that  they  must  have 
dollars  which  are  unobtainable  through  their 
own  exertions  or  they  will  "collapse."  It  la 
In  respect  to  this  new  spending  project  that 
I  am  writing.  What  I  am  about  to  point  out 
U  this: 

That  the  principal  countries  of  western 
■urope  are  in  economic  chains  of  their  own 
forging  and  the  major  economic  ills  from 
which  they  suffer  are  the  natural  and  In- 
evitable consequence  of  these  self-imposed 
shackles. 

That  they  cannot  recover  until  freed,  and 
tbetr  freedom  is  to  be  had  only  through 
draatle  political  and  economic  reforms. 

That  these  reforms  present  political  dif- 
ficulties of  great  magnitude  and  must  come 
from  within  and  not  from  without. 

That  sound  and  stable  money  must  be  pro- 
vided and  honestly  maintained  within  these 
countries.  That  production  and  trade  must 
be  freed  from  an  intolerable  control  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  force  persoiu  having 
things  to  sell,  or  servlcA  to  render  to  accept 
in  payment  a  debauched  paper  money  at 
whatever  values  bureaus  decree — decrees  the 
people  decline  to  obey  since  they  know  them 
to  be  founded   upon   false   pretense. 

That  they  must  reduce  expenditures  to  the 
level  of  revenues,  a  proceee  which  requires 
the  cessation  of  subaldle*  and  gratuities:  the 
denial  of  hand-outs  to  powerful  pressure 
groups:  the  abolition  of  the  4-day  week  with 
reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  to  the  fair 
\Hmlk  of  production. 

Tbat  they  must  purge  the  public  ]  .; 
rolla  of  hosts  of  lumeceesary  clerks  and  use- 
less functionaries. 

In  abort,  that  governments  must  return  to 
these  policies  of  fiscal  aobrlaty  and  common 
honesty  essential  to  nonMil  life  in  an  orderly 
society,  lioneg  aHMft  aaaaa  to  be  common 
harlot  to  poUtteal  eapadlancy  and  return  to 
Its  true  poattton  aa  an  honest  and  respected 
servant  of  the  people.  No  Member  of  Con- 
grees  need  be  told  that  aa  things  now  stand 
in  many  of  the  countries,  such  reforms  pre- 
sent near  Insuperable  political  dUQculties. 
■rtd  pfflKmer  by  interests  now  well  vested. 
ttM  aatoral  fruit  of  their  own  folltaa.  theee 
governments  will  encounter  fierce  resistance 
In  respect  to  every  necessary  reform.  Suc- 
cess wUl  be  possible  only  under  indomitable 
leadership,  and  then  only  when  condlticns 
are  ripe:  Under  such  circumstances,  tub- 
sidiaalkm  vUl  act  ba  nqulrad.  If  govern- 
menu  are  weak  and  eoDdtttOBa  not  ripe,  sub- 
sidisation will  be  worse  than  useleee.  since  It 
will  perpetuate  the  evils.  This  Is  beca--— 
subaldlea  granted  tboae  In  power 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  oflce,  and  thus 
assure  continuation  of  existing  practices. 
Request  for  0.000.000.000  to  be  expended  In 
efforu  to  maintain  pegged  prices  for  debased 
paper  moneys  of  Itaelf  betrays  lack  of  cou- 
rageous purpoee  and  Intent  upon  the  part  at 
eoBexirring  in  the  request, 
reaaon  and  experience  sustain  each 
•f  the  condualons  Just  expressed.  But  In 
their  support  I  propoee  to  summon  not  only 
reason  and  experleuoa  bat  painful  circum- 
stance as  well,  the  first  drcumsurce  being 
that  <ao.000.000,000  already  have  been  ap- 
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1  piste  was  thla 
thst   Continent 
|Prench  kings  of 
lorclbly  vacated 
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foreign  thrones.  In  turn,  within  tbat  pe- 
riod. France  herself  has  been  overrun.  Here- 
tofore French  recoveries  both  from  defeat  la 
and  from  internal  revolution  have  been 
table.  The  country  is  self -sustaining 
of  Its  naturally  fertile  and  highly 
productive  lancls,  and  as  a  farmer  the  French 
peasant  has  no  superior.  He  Is  Industrious, 
frugal,  and  Intelligent.  He  cherishes  the 
land  and  spares  no  effort  to  maintain  Its 
fertility. 

Aa  compared  to  other  war-torn  countries, 
the  phjalcal  destruction  in  France  was  rela- 
tively little,  and  agrlcultiire  continued  with 
slight  interruption  throughout  the  occupa- 
tion. Nearly  3  years  have  passed  since  the 
liberation  and  the  retiim  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  to  their  occupatlona.  In 
addition  to  domestic  production  and  that  of 
her  overseas  colonies,  France,  since  the  war's 
end,  has  liad  several  billions  of  American 
production-  la  exchange  for  which  she  has 
parted  with  nothing.  Yet  despite  ttie  exer- 
tions of  tbe  French  people,  supplemented  by 
princely  glfu  from  abroad,  their  Govern- 
ment has  felt  compelled  to  reduce  their 
bread  ration  to  a  level  below  the  lowest  re- 
ceived during  the  German  occupaUan,  and, 
admitting  no  malfeasance  in  its  own  admin- 
istration, a|^>ears  as  suppliant  lor  free  gifts 
from  abroad. 

w 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  June  28.  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  I  pointed  out  how  in- 
valid la  the  claim  at  tbe  French  Government 
that  It  baa  osade  a  genuine  effort  to  obtain 
American  dollars  through  its  own  exertions, 
that  is  by  honest  reciprocal  trade  between 
Aaaericans  and  Frenchmen.  But  a  moment's 
examinatioa  of  ita  conduct  Is  required  to 
demonstrate  that  by  deliberate  act  in  estab- 
llabtng  a  grossly  overstated  pegged  price  for 
the  franc  through  the  mechanlam  at  the 
Stabilization  Fund,  it  has  so  beavily  penal- 
ised American  travelers  and  merchants  as  to 
make  substantial  sales  of  Freiurh  merchan- 
dise and  aervices  to  Americana  impoasible. 
Tbe  facta  WfitaX  for  themselves  and  require'no 
elarwiiallnn  By  a  coldly  calculated  expedi- 
ent, whatever  its  purpose,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  created  its  own  shortage  of  the 
dollars  of  which  It  claims  to  be  in  need,  and 
It  Is  not  an  unfair  deduction  that  the  French 
jaropoeee  to  part  with  French 
indlae  In  i  n  lisins  ilor  American  dol- 
lars anly  when  hope  aaaMHs  of  obtaining 
them  for  nothing.  I  say  this  because  It  is 
Impoasible  to  suppose  that  a  government 
asrtoosly  desiring  export  bt2stn&s  for  its  peo- 
ple would  enact  an  Insuperable  barrier 
agalBSt  it.  But  a  goremment  whleb  believes 
tbat  eourse  of  conduct  to  offer  poaMbiUty  of 
obtaining  dollars-  without  consideration 
would  most  cerUl^  do  ao.  The  effort  itself 
a  melaneboly  eowunectary  upon  tba 
eatiaaate  of  American  IntelUgenoe. 


In  tbe  period  following  tbe  liberation  the 
French  Government,  according  to  ita  statlstl- 
eal  reports,  has  issued  more  newly  printed 
fMasB  in  payment  of  treasury  deficits  than 
414  tba  Vichy  govamiaant  during  the  occu- 
pation. By  tbla  flagrant  abuse  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  Issue  money  French  poli- 
ticians in  office  have  made  pretense  of  giv- 
ing the  people  something  for  nothing.  Its 
deficlU  represented  subsidies  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort;  uutisgaourty  built  up  pay 
roOs;  free  services  and  wasteftil  extrava- 
gaaoOT  including  increased  pey  for  a  4-day 
week.  But  In  truth  tlie  miracle  of  provld- 
tag  the  people  with  something  for  nothing 
eoOBlBtcd  of  nothing  more  than  tbe  shaM^y 
and  m-concealed  roljbeiy  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In'France  who  owned  paper 
francs  or  obligations  payable  in  francs,  aa 
well  as  an  pensioners  and  annuitants  and 
an  wage  and  salary  earners  who  lost  steadily 
because  of  the  lag  between  ascending  prices 
and  pay  readjustments.  Rationing  and  price 
ex^ange  controls  were  resorted  to  tn  tbe 


hope  of  concealing  tbe  declining  porchaslng 
powOT  of  ttie  franc.  With  fbeae  controls 
came  scarcity,  their  inseparable  companion. 
These  meaeures,  senseless  since  they  sought 
to  defeat  the  protective  forces  of  human 
nature  Itself,  deceived  no  int^igent  French- 
man and  should  deceive  no  intelligent 
American.  They  seriously  aggravated  a 
situation  already  becoming  unendurable. 
They  have  driven  free  markets  undergroimd 
and  forced  trade  from  the  hands  of  estab- 
lished tax-paying  merchants  into  the  hands 
of  free-booters  who  dare  not  declare  their 
unlawful  gains  to  tbe  tax  collector  even  if 
so  disposed.  In  this  manner  they  have  both 
dried  up  the  revenues  of  the  state  and  con- 
verted normal  plenty  into  abnormal  scarcity. 

There  are  few  among  the  French  people 
who  do  net  understand  paper  money  in- 
flation and  none  understands  It  more  clearly 
than  the  French  peasant.  His  understanding 
is  born  of  experience  and  family  tradition.  . 
He  win  not  willingly  submit  to  being  victim- 
ized through  an  oft  repeated  deception.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  he  hoards  gold  coins, 
both  of  French  and  foreign  minting,  even 
reeorting  to  the  purchase  of  thin  cuttings 
from  gold  bars  to  be  added  to  bis  hoard. 
He  also  acquires  such  foreign  currencies  as 
he  deems  stable,  and  it  Is  well  known  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  United  States  currency 
spent  in  Prance  by  otir  armies  found  its  way 
into  French  hoards  where  it  still  remains. 
It  Is  because  of  his  imderstandlng  of  what, 
has  l>een  and  la  dally  being  done  to  debase 
the  franc  tbat  the  French  peasant  withholds 
his  produce  from  the  price-controlled  mar- 
kets and  secretly  disposes  of  It  upon  the 
underground  free  market  where  the  true 
value  of  the  franc  is  recognized.  A  realist 
from  experience  and  hard  circumstance,  he 
declines  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  false 
pretense  becomes  truth  at  the  will  of  the 
lawmaker  or  btireaucrat.  and  that  by  legal 
enactment  and  printed  inscription  paper  can 
be  given  whatever  value  government  de- 
crees. 

But  the  hoarding  in  Prance  to  not  con- 
fined to  peasants.  Ot>eying  tbe  most  natu- 
ral of  ail  protective  instincts,  people  of  every 
class  seek  to  save  themselves  from  loss  or 
Impoverishment.  Thus  they  quietly  convert 
francs  Into  things  of  permanent  value  and 
find  ways  to  secretly  get  their  money  and 
valuables  out  of  Prance  and  into  other 
oovmtrles.  The  drain  of  French-owned  capi- 
tal from  prance  through  such  measures  has 
been  enormous.  A  vast  amotmt  of  thla 
French-owned  capital  is  known  to  be  in- 
vested in  American  securities  deposited  by 
French  owners  In  American  strongboxes.  It 
is  this  French  capital  driven  Into  hiding  be- 
cause of  tbe  notorious  delinquencies  of  its 
own  Government  that  Is  to  be  replaced 
tiirough  taxation  of  Americans,  if  Congress 
gives  consent. 

-  Tet  all  human  experience  proves  that  when 
the  French  Government  again  establishes 
and  maintains  an  honest  medium  of  ex- 
change and  discontinues  price  controls  and 
rationing,  food  will  return  In  abundance  to 
tbe  free  markets  of  the  cities,  as  it  has  many 
times  in  tbe  past.  Expatriated  capital  will 
come  home,  gold  will  be  retiirned  to  the 
banks,  commerce  and  Indtistry  will  revive, 
and  tbe  national  revenues  will  be  restored. 
Americans  should  undeistand  this.  Did  not 
meat  and  butter  disappear  from  our  own 
oontrolled  markets,  reappear  when  controls 
were  lifted,  and  disappear  again  when  con- 
trols were  relmposed.  only  to  promptly  reap- 
pear when  freedom  was  restored?  Only  per- 
sons of  short  memory  can  fail  to  recall  this. 

VI 

Public  dlatrcas  ta  Franee  because  of  Xb» 
steadily  falling  value  of  tbe  franc  has  now 
waehed  the  stage  where  a  rasotute  Govern- 
ment might  hope  for  auooees  tn  draatle  flseal 
and  monetary  reform.  AU  law-abiding  per- 
Bons  In  Ftanee  and  aU  wbo  must  work  for 
wages  or  aalarlea  or  svbelst  upon  income 


payable  tn  francs  are  vlettms  of  a  destroying 
force  from  which  they  are  frantically  seeking 
escape.  The  Communist  leadership  under- 
stand this  far  better  than  do  ttioee  Ameri- 
cana of  little  tinderstanding  who  suppose 
tbe  situation  controllable  by  gifts  to  the 
n«nch  Government  or  some  additional  food 
for  sale  to  the  French  people.  The  Commu. 
nists  propose  the  overthrow  of  a  Government 
which  has  failed  to  provide  either  honest 
government  or  an  honest  media  of  exchange. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Moscow,  both  intel- 
ligent and  conscienceless,  they  have  made 
headway,  a  fact  which  should  astonish  no 
one.  A  people  fleeing  from  a  great  evil  may 
readily  fall  to  discern  the  greater  evil  toward 
wtilch  they  are  being  directed. 

In  reply  to  those  who  in  their  despera- 
tion have  alined  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Communlsta,  the  Govern- 
ment has  announced  its  purpose  to  print 
and  distribute  additional  francs.  This  la 
perhaps  its  only  feasible  recourse  at  the 
moment.  But  this  temporary  palliative 
must  be  followed  forthwith  by  the  essential 
and  drastic  operation,  or  nothing  perma- 
nent will  have  lieen  accomplished.  Should 
subsidization  from  atiroad  result  in  post- 
ponement of  this  (4»eration«  it  will  have 
worked  evil  and  not  good. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  monetary 
Inflation  Is  of  political  origin  though  lU 
manifestations  appear  in  the  realm  of  eoo- 
BQznics.  It  finds  its  source  and  its  continu- 
ation tn  political  expediency.  Its  purpose 
to  to  enable  those  in  power  to  increase  pub- 
lic expenditure  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  taxation.  As  example,  by  tbe 
printing  and  expenditure  of  additional 
paper  money  or  credits  convertible  into 
■loney,  appearance  to  given  of  something 
being  obtained  for  tbe  j^eople  for  nothing. 
8o  it  to  that  by  the  mass  of  tbe  pet^le  in  Its 
early  stage*  monetary  inflation  to  deemed 
Santa  Gteos.  and,  since  In  the  homely  ver- 
nacular of  a  great  American,  "Nobody  to 
goin«  to  shoot  Santa  Claus."  protests  of 
tboee  who  understand  the  ultimate  effect 
go  unheeded.  Tbe  people  accept  appearance 
for  reality  and  vote  to  support  those  they 
deem  to  be  their  benefactors.  Not  until  it 
to  learned  by  the  mass  of  the  people  through 
painful  experience  that  liehind  the  benevo- 
lent mask  of  Santa  Oaus  bides  the  cruel 
countenance  of  an  ogre  which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  created  nothing,  but  on  tbe 
contrary  has  secretly  taken  cruelly  and  ruth- 
lessly, to  there  political  hope  of  bringing 
monetary  inflation  to  an  end.  Once  started, 
as  long  as  there  to  political  gain  in  its  oon- 
tlnusmoe,  the  practice  will  t>e  continued; 
only  when  its  continuance  has  come  to  mean 
poUttcal  loss  will  it  be  discontinued. 

If  freedom  survives  the  present  crises,  there 
to  but  one  serious  possibility  of  long  post- 
ponement of  remedial  action  in  Franee.  That 
poMfblltty  hes  In  unwtoe  American  Inter- 
farenoe  by  subsldlaing  the  French  Oovem- 
aaent.  By  supplying  the  French  politician 
In  office  with  the  means  with  which  to  oon- 
tlniw  hto  sutKidtaa.  bto  extravagances,  and 
services  with  neither  Increased  taxation  nor 
tbe  printing  of  additional  francs,  it  to  with- 
in our  power  to  prolong  the  French  economic 
msJady,  even  to  tbe  exhaustion  of  our  own 
available  resources.  But  In  essence  the  oper- 
ation will  consist  of  nothing  more  than  the 
temporary  expedient  of  Importing  to  cur 
shores  and  unjustly  inflicting  upon  our  own 
people  a  portion  of  the  misery  brought  upon 
tbe  n«nch  peo|^  through  tbe  maladminto- 
tratlon  of  their  own  government.  And  In 
tbe  end,  when  our  own  exbaustimi  compete 
oesaatlon  of  our  Intervention,  every  reepon- 
sltale  American  official  and  every  lawmaker 
and  publictot  party  tn  tbe  process  will  tie 
deteated  for  it  both  at  borne  and  abroad:  at 
borne  for  starting  and  conttnidng  tbe  prac- 
tice, abroad  because  of  Its  dlsocmtinuanoe. 
And,  CoDgresKnan,  shotild  any  of  your  oon- 
stitutents  Inquire  as  to  tbe  probable  dura- 
tion of  econooale  dtotress  in  nance,  and  you 
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laaat  b*  co«xt«n«iva  with 
tha    praotlca    of    ahipplng 
to  Ptanoa  in  attampta  to 
franc:  a  franc  rottlnf  not 
tlon  of  VIWMfe 
Prvoch  polltlelMM  ta 
Itonaat. 

▼n 

Thart  ta  aikpla  tupport  of  a  eurrant  factual 
natura  for  tt  a  conelualona  Juat  axpraaaad.  It 
la  to.ba  few  td  almoat  dally  In  praaa  raporta 
from  Ptanea  indicating  tha  daclinlng  value 
of  tha  fran<  undar  praaaura  of  nor  laauaa 
and  tha  dlac  mtent  of  tha  paopla  baeauaa  of 
It.  It  la  to  M  found  In  apaachaa  by  Praaeh 
Cabinet  roai  then:  in  atrlkaa  and  damands 
incraaaw .  wagas:   In  tha  withholding  of 

rlcultural  produca  from  tha  prlce>con< 
troUad  marltta  of  tha  elttaa.  though  thara 
la  no  avidai  ca  of  acarclty  In  tha  country. 
Of  equal  al|  nlflcanca  ara  rcporta  from  re- 
turned ABMt  caa  tnvalera.  The  correapond- 
ant.  MWfOli  dUkto.  haa  recently  reported 
from  Parte  hat  expensive  Parisian  rratau- 
rmnta  ara  d  tUy  filled  with  Prench  dlnera. 
rhlla  the  :  ^anch  Rlvlara.  tha  azpenalva 
gambling  am  I  reaort  canter  haa  Jxut  cloaed  Ita 
most  proflti  ble  year.  Others  have  made 
repoita. 

Dr.  Halaei .  tha  dUtlngulahad  American 
physician  an  i  author  who  gave  a  lifetime  to 
the  service  c  r  humanity  through  the  Rocke- 
faller  Pound  itlon.  haa  Juat  rattimad  from  a 
3  montha'  riotor  trip  through  Pranca  and 
Italy.  Re  8(  eaks  both  langtiagaa  and  talked 
fraaly  with  .h»  people  of  the  country  and 
eltlaa.  This  competent  man  declared  upoo 
laadlng  ta  V  tw  York  that  ha  found  no  evi- 
of  aaii  ma  lack  of  food  in  either  coun« 
try  and  that  the  shopa  of  Plorenoe  In  Italy 
where  there  la  no  meat  rationing  carried 
BK>re  ateaka  and  chopa  on  dlaplay  than  he 
obeerved  In  i  imilar  New  York  markeu. 

The  dtatit^uiahed  Sea  Franelaco  weekly, 
of  Oolober  t4.  contains  a  letter 
from  John  (feallola.  a  prominent  San  Pran- 
clacan  It  v  aa  written  at  sea  to  the  editor 
by  Mr.  Oallcla  who  waa  returning  from  a  4 
months'  tou^  of  Sweden.  Belgliun,  Holland, 
•  aaaaii  part  of  OaraMmy.  Xa 
my.  **Theee  luitpttM  iM  Ml 
•ufTering.  although  they  appear  brofes.  Ntvtr. 
even  in  the  t!  eydaya  of  the  late  tweatlaa  hav* 
I  aeen  such  ^peadlaff.  luxury,  gambling,  and 
ta  Pranee  and  Belgium.  Ifa 
old  daya  when  the  Americana, 
Brttlah.  and  ftusstans  were  the  greet  apendera 


I  nw  It's  the  loeal  people.    What 
low  need  u  to  get  <kma  to  work 
and  forget  ibout  our  helping  thaai.    The 
countrtee  an(    people  look  healthy  and  proa- 
unleae  the  16  nationa  now  aa- 
la  P  iris  can  form  a  sort  of  perpetual 
Statue    of    weatem    nationa    whlolt 
their  dollar  deoMUida  without 
ve  piknning.  I  would  let  them  paddle 
ova  caioe.     •     •     •     IX  Prance  wanu 
she  must  revise  her 
waya  of  Uvtilff  aad  abandon  the  habtu  of 
luxury  she  hju  acquired  In  the  years  alnce 
The  exhibition  of  Indecent 
In  Prench  summer  resorts  has 
given  tourists  the  impression 
You  cannot  ask  for 
aa  well   as   before   the  war. 
t  Pranca  offers  a  strange 


Industrial  production  Is  equal 
e  lacks  saaentlal  manufactured 
Ber  agrlealtaral  output  equala 
goea  begging  for  wheat  and 
»tise  la  hoarding  for  black- 
Her  eltlaa  go  short  of  food 
the  couAtryslde  eata  aa  never  before.** 
Many  other  Interested  travelera  have  re> 
ported  slmlla;  obeervatlons.  Hone  of  the  In- 
decent  dtaplajr  of  wealth  and  luxury  on  the 

deaerlbed    above,   haa 

itt  the  belpleaa  middle  and 

claaeee  of  Pranoa.  daaperately 

It  the  decUafeic  val\M   of 


their  franca.  Their  btttemeea  and  reeeni* 
ment  are  maalfeated  in  the  strtkee  and  die* 
ordera  now  betag  Mperleooed.  Thia  resent* 
ment  will  eaattaaa  oattt  conditions  are 
changed,  and  change  will  come  only  with  re* 
au>val  of  the  caueee. 

Proof  of  the  cause  of  scarcity  in  tha 
Prench  cities  and  of  tha  rapidly  decllninf 
value  of  the  franc  la  to  be  found  In  the  Gov* 
emment's  financial  reports.  In  January  of 
this  year  there  were  published  in  tha  Com- 
mercial and  Plnandal  Chronicle,  of  New 
York,  a  study  of  the  Prench  situation  by  a 
eoaqyalant  economist,  Igoo  Kaakellne.  The 
flfurea  which  follow  are  taken  from  that 
study.  I  have  aeen  none  of  them  ques- 
tioned and  have  no  reaaon  to  doubt  their 
authenticity.  The  Prench  national  debt  la 
f4A3  per  capita  as  compared  with  a  per 
caplU  debt  In  the  United  Statea  of  tl.lSS. 
and  In  Great  Britain  of  12.152.  In  Deoembir 
194d  the  controlled  price  level  In  Praaee,  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  paper  money  Infla- 
tion, had  reached  800  percent  of  the  193g 
level.  It  la  now  much  higher  and  moving 
upward  steadily.  Upon  the  free  or  black 
markets  which  were  then  doing  over  one- 
third  of  all  prench  business,  the  price  levels 
had  reached  1.600  percent  of  the  1938  levels. 
The  franc,  officially  valued  at  the  pegged 
price  of  no-plus  par  the  United  SUtea  dollar 
by  the  International  Stabilization  Pund.  was 
"kelllng  at  350  per  United  Statea  dollar.  It 
waa  aatUnated  by  M.  Phillip,  the  new  Mlnlater 
of  Plnance.  In  his  December  address  to  the 
aaaembly  that  the  tax  frauds  of  the  year  1946 
ran  as  high  as  190.000.000.000  franca.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  franca,  Congreae* 
man,  at  tha  pegged  rate  of  exchange  la  11. • 
350.000.000.  The  total  deficit  of  tha  Prench 
Oovemment  for  tha  year  1940  was  reported 
as  419.000,000.000  francs  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  three  billion  came  from  loaaes  in 
the  natlonaltaed  railways  and  industrlea. 
This  deficit  was  met  by  the  laauanee  of  newly 
created  paper  franca.  Tha  deficit  for  1947 
was  aatlmated  at  800,000,000,000  franca  to  bs 
Biet  In  the  aame  manner. 

Hm  foregoing  are  shocking  figurea  but  thoee 
Vhleh  follow  must  appall  every  Congreaaman 
Who  la  giving  aerloua  consideration  to  the 
question  of  voting  taxea  against  his  own 
soaatltuanta  on  behalf  of  a  French  Oovern- 
ment  which  openly  decllnee  to  do  ita  duty. 
Taxea  collected  in  Prance  represent  but  23.7 
percent  of  French  income  aa  against  nearly 
double  that  percent  in  tha  United  States 
and  40  percent  In  Great  Britain,  while  from 
tlM  estimated  annual  400.000.000.000  francs 
worth  of  agricultural  production,  but  2,000.- 
000.000  franca  (one-half  of  1  percent)  are 
taken  In  taxee.  It  is  in  the  face  of  theas 
flguree  that  It  la  gravely  propoaed  that  addi- 
tional taxaa  be  laid  upon  all  Americans,  rich 
and  poor,  farmer  and  factory  worker,  to  sup- 
port the  Government  of  Prance. 

The  Prench  Government  "s  reported  Income 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  in  1940  waa  373. • 
000,000,000  franca.  This  equals  •3,130.000.- 
000.  The  division  of  thu  by  40,000.000,  the 
estimated  population  of  Prance,  gives  178  aa 
the  per  capita  tax  burden  Impoaed  upon  Ita 
people  by  the  Prench  Government  In  the 
flacal  year  ending  In  1940.  Now  subject  to 
the  same  calcxilatlon  the  840.000.000.000  tax 
collection  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statea  from  the  American  people.  In 
a  word,  divide  40.000.000.000  by  140.000.000, 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  This 
calculation  discloses  that  the  tax  collection 
from  the  American  people  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone  during  the  year  1948  waa 
8385  per  caplu.  nearly  three  tlmea  that  col- 
lected by  the  Prench  Government  from  its 
people. 

It  la  D  )t  for  taxing  llghUy  that  the  French 
Oovemment  le  to  l>e  condemned.  It  la  for 
taxing  lightly  while  spendUig  beavUy  snd 
meeting  the  deficits  by  the  printing  T)f  paper 
Xraoca.    For  this  It  Is  mevltabla  that  it  will 
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ftrss  sffsots  of  so  great  a  drain  on  Aiasrleaa 
rsseorsss.  tbs  total  of  890,000,000,OCO  tbea 
under  consideration  for  foreign  grants  being. 
Interestingly  snough,  the  aame  as  at  preeent, 
oould  not  be  poatponed  but  would  promptly 
manifeet  themaelves.  Little  time  haa  been 
required  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  these 
conclualona.  Aa  an  alternate  to  the  blanket 
loan  aa  planned,  I  stiggested  s  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  approach  to  its  financial  problems 
dicuted  by  all  experience.  But  it  soon  tie- 
came  apparent  that  the  great  maaa  of  the 
American  people,  moved  by  humane  Inatlncts 
and  high  purpoas,  was  bslng  won  by  a  skill- 
ful campaign  of  oactal  propaganda  to  accept 
tk8  mpreeenUtlona  inscribed  upon  the  bottle 
trttll  ao  real  knowledge  of  Its  contents.  Con- 
grass  thereupon  succ\unt>ed  to  the  pressure 
of  the  administration.  It  was  tnit  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  admlnlatratlon  aucoeasee.  The 
rasult  waa  but  a  repetition  of  past  failures. 
Brents  have  moved  swiftly  In  America.  The 
people  have  demonstrated  that  they  like 
neither  the  scarcity  and  the  advancing  infla- 
tion they  are  experiencing  at  home  nor  the 
newa  they  receive  from  abroad.  They  have 
learned  that  flne  phrases  and  lofty  declara- 
tions of  purpose  are  poor  subatltutes  for  ob- 
jective reasoning,  and  ttot  an  economic  un- 
truth does  not  become  truth  because  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  a  cause  deemed  worthy. 

n 

We  now  know  in  enlightening  detail  what 
happened  to  the  British  loan.  To  make  use 
of  an  ancient  expression  It  went  for  com 
and  games  for  the  British  populace,  for  food 
and  clothing  subsidies,  for  tobacco,  for  Holly- 
wood films,  for  doles,  for  losses  incurred  In 
natloaallaed  industry  with  that  Increaaed 
pay  for  decreased  production  which  makee 
for  political  popularity  and  national  bank- 
ruptcy. By  indirection  through  the  sub- 
■Mlee  it  went  for  unpraoadented  welfare  pro- 
giains  and  the  pay  of  b«w  heavily  staffed 
bureaus  to  control  the  mechanisms  of  the 
new  order. 

Bewildered  Americans  expresa  aatonlah- 
iMnt  that  l»y-electiona  in  Great  Britain  In 
rsfular  suocsssloa  have  auauinad  the  Social- 
ist Oovemment,  a  seaming  anomaly  if  thinga 
In  Britain  are  aa  bad  aa  reported.  There 
naed  be  no  astonishment.  During  the  past 
yaar  the  pay  of  Britiah  labor  in  ahiUinga  has 
been  higher  than  ever  before,  snd  the  ooet 
of  food  and  clothing  relatively  Ism  beoauss 
of  prodigious  Oovemment  aubsldlss  mads 
posslbls  by  the  American  loan.  As  a  con- 
aequenos  of  this  and  of  the  little  left  to  buy 
loecause  of  the  export  program  of  his  Govern- 
ment, the  British  wage  earner  haa  a  surplus 
of  shillings  in  his  pocket.  It  U  for  this  rea- 
aon that  absenteeism  has  reached  propor- 
tlona  hitherto  unknown  and  the  increased 
atteadanoe  at  horse  racing,  dog  racing,  pro- 
feeelonal  footk>all  matches,  and  all  other 
forma  of  public  and  private  gambling  have 
become  a  national  scandal.  The  churches 
gambling  committee  haa  Juat  reported  that 
receipts  on  greyhound  racing  tracks  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Wales  last  year  were 
$706,000,000;  that  bookmakers'  takings  are 
eatlmatad  at  slightly  more,  bringing  the  to- 
tal expenditure  at  greyhound  racing  tracks 
over  81,600,000,000.  And  who.  Congressman, 
one  may  ask,  paid  for  the  colossal  food  and 
clothing  aulMldies.  for  the  tobacco,  for  the 
Hollywood  films,  for  the  absenteeism,  for  de- 
craaaed  work  with  increased  pay?  The 
answer  Is  not  difficult.  It  was  paid  for  in 
substantial  part  by  Americans  under  com- 
pulsion of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  loan  which,  confidently  sup- 
posed by  well-meaning  Americans  to  last  4 
years  and  as8\ire  the  rehabilitation  of  British 
Indiistry.  was  dissipated  In  living  expenses 
and  amusements  in  1  and  served  no  real 
purpose  except  to  enable  the  Socialist  gov- 
ernment to  keep  itself  In  power. 

Is  it  great  wonder  that  so  many  Americans 
now  meeting  this  bill  through  taxes  and 
lilgher  prlcca  witness  with  grave  concern  the 


afforts  of  elemenu  within  the  adimntstratloB 

to  exact  from  them  under  force  of  law  addi- 
tional contributions  to  so  llttls  purpose? 
zn 
That  which  objective  reaaoning  made  clear 
has  been  proven  by  events.  Prom  every 
part  of  the  world  into  which  American 
money  has  been  poured  the  story  is  the 
saBM.  The  four  and  a  quarter  bUllona  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  haa 
all  but  disappeared  in  a  year,  and  with  what 
reeult— Increased  austerity  for  the  British 
people  and  no  abatement  In  the  economic 
distreaa  of  their  cotirtry.  BllUonb  to  the 
Government  of  Prance,  and  with  what  re- 
sult— conditions  more  critical  than  before, 
and  a  decrease  in  the  bread  ration  of  France 
to  levels  below  that  of  the  German  occu- 
pation. Billions  to  Russia  and  her  satellite 
states  and  the  measure  of  their  gratitude 
la  the  murder  of  innocent  young  Americans 
and  the  denunciatory  charge  that  we  are 
Imperialists,  war  mongers,  and  enemies  of 
mankind.  Billions  for  the  liberation  and 
rehabilitation  of  China  and  otir  Government 
dares  not  publish  the  report  of  its  official 
observer,  so  gruesome  are  the  details  of  cor- 
rxiption  and  malfeasance;  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions for  Greece,  and  the  dispatches  of  yes- 
terday dl%cl08e  the  discovery  of  875,000,000 
in  supplies  abstracted  and  hidden  in  the  In- 
terest of  Greek  individuals. 

Among  all  who  have  accepted  our  bene- 
factions, which  since  the  surrender  of  Japan 
have  aggregated  the  great  sum  of  820,000.- 
000,000,  few  are  to  be  found  who  believe  our 
motives  to  be  other  than  those  of  calculated 
self-interest.  Nor  are  they  entirely  with- 
out Justification  for  this  belief,  since  each 
successive  overseas-spending  project  has. 
Ilka  the  present,  l)een  represented  by  ita 
promoters  as  demanded  in  our  own  national 
interest. 

In  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  in  Amer- 
ica people  are  crying  out  against  scarcity  and 
high  prloee.  The  oppression  Is  real  and  not 
fancied.  There  Is  searclty  and  prices  ars 
high.  Ons  has  but  to  pass  through  ths  food 
marksts  and  observe  the  anxious  faces  of 
poorly  dressed  women  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  this  oondltion^rMans  to 
many.  Iven  the  President  coupled  to  his 
demand  for  these  aew  gratuities  abroad  a 
demand  for  aotloa  agalast  scarcity  and  high 
prlcss  at  horns.  It  is  a  demand  for  relief 
from  the  very  ill  be  propcset  to  Infilct.  It 
is  a  demand  that  ons  t>e  subtracted  from 
five  and  the  result  t)e  six. 

To  contend  that  theae  proposed  shipments 
of  billions  of  American  resoxiroes  and  pro- 
duction abroad  do  not  Inflict  definite  sliort- 
ages  and  consequent  higher  prices  at  home 
is  to  indulge  in  meaningless  abstraction.  To 
Ba7  that  it  is  the  American  wheat  eaten  by 
Americans  and  not  the  American  wheat  eaten 
by  Europeans  that  makes  prices  high:  that 
it  is  the  American  steel  consumed  by  Ameri- 
cans and  not  the  American  steel  coneumed 
by  foreigners  that  makes  steel  scarce,  are 
distortions  of  reason  Into  nonsense.  In  ap- 
praising the  working  of  an  entire  economy 
earmarking  of  portions  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated is  Impossible.  But  it  is  Indisputable 
that  for  every  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
every  million  tons  of  steel  sent  abroad  there 
is  an  equivalent  decrease  In  supply  upon  the 
home  market.  It  is  also  indisputable  that 
the  addition  of  dollars  and  convertible  cred- 
its to  our  already  overexpanded  circulation 
sharply  Increases  demand  upon  thoee  mar- 
kets. 

zm 
There  are  persons  who  say  that  the  United 
States  can  well  afford  to  send  an  additional 
820,000,000,000  worth  of  its  resoivces  and 
production  abroad  with  nothing  to  be  re- 
ceived in  retxim,  and  should  msike  provision 
to  do  so  not  only  without  delay  but  appar- 
ently without  study  Insofar  as  Congress  Is 
concerned.    |n  lieu  of  Independent  congres- 


sional study,  they  dcmaad  that  Coafress  set 
upon  ths  reoommendatton  and  report  of 
committees,  composed  of  lay  Individuals,  se- 
lected by  the  Bsecutlve  to  instruct  Congrees 
respecting  its  duty.  Thsee  committeee  have 
presumed  to  ascertain  what  "the  economy  of 
the  Nation"  can  afford.  I  propose  to  point 
out  the  callous  falsity  of  the  concept  under- 
lying theee  studiee  of  what  "the  economy  of 
tha  Nation"  can  afford:  a  concept  bearing 
no  greater  relationship  to  reality  than  the 
doctrine  that  the  Government's  debt  is  mean- 
ingless beoause  "we  owe  It  to  ourselves." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
proposed  bestower  of  these  foreign  grants, 
does  not  own  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Ths 
purchasable  and  exportable  wealth  of  the 
Nation  Is  owned  by  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, and  in  varying  proportional  shares. 
The  Income  of  the  Nation  is  alao  received  by 
individuals  and  corporations  in  varying  pro- 
portional shares.  Whatever  goes  abroad  pur- 
suant to  these  spending  projects  must  be 
purchased,  paid  for,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
supplies  otherwise  available  for  purchaae  by 
individual  Americans.  The  Impact  upon  in- 
dividuals will  vary  with  their  income  and 
their  necessities.  Every  item  mtist  be  se- 
cured in  the  nutfkeU  In  competitive  bidding 
against  American  cltlaens,  few  of  whom  are 
rich,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  at  twst 
in  no  more  than  moderate  circumstances,  and 
many  of  whom  are  desperately  poor.  I  beg  of 
you  to  mark  carefully  the  contrast  between 
these  two  classes  of  purchasers  in  the  Amer- 
ican market,  the  Individual  American  who 
is  compelled  day  by  day  to  earn  his  own. 
often  meager,  supply  of  dollars,  and  the  for- 
eign government  which  is  supplied  with  dol- 
lars gratultovuly.  And  having  carefully 
marked  this  contrast  consider  the  handicap 
under  which  the  American  purchaser  labors 
since  he  must  not  only  earn  his  own  dollars 
but  provide  the  dollars  spent  by  the  foreign 
government  as  well.  Slight  analysis  of  tbs 
facts  is  required  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
that  singular  concept  which  presumes  to  ds- 
termlns  a  question  so  vlui  to  individuals 
upon  an  examination  of  what  "the  economy 
of  the  nation"  can  stand.  The  qusstlon  is 
not  what  "the  economy  of  the  nation"  can 
stand.  The  question  is  what  that  tangJbl* 
flash  and  blood  creature  already  desperately 
struggling  to  niake  both  ends  meet,  the  aver- 
age American,  can  sUnd.  It  Is  upon  his  back 
that  Congrsss  Is  asksd  to  strap  this  load  and 
it  is  with  him  that  Congrsssmen  and  the 
political  partlee  to  which  they  belong  must 
reckon  in  the  end. 

I  have  In  mind.  Oongressman.  the  average 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  of  small  or  moderate 
Income  who  with  mounting  anxiety  are 
struggling  day  by  day  not  only  against  the 
present  unparalleled  rates  of  taxation  which 
add  heavily  to  the  price  of  everything  they 
buy  but  against  the  grinding  burden  of  ths 
national  debt  as  well,  a  burden  applied 
through  the  gross  inflation  of  our  circulat- 
ing media.  Among  these  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found  the  isest  the  coimtry  has.  all 
salaried  workers,  all  Ctachers,  the  clergy,  all 
civil  servants,  all  labor  which  suffers  loss  be- 
cause of  the  lag  Iwtween  increasing  prices  and 
increased  wages,  the  five  mlllidn  families 
recently  declared  by  Government  to  be  with- 
out preeent  possibility  of  procuring  homes  of 
their  own  because  of  high  costs  and  scarcity 
of  materials.  There  are  also  those  whose  life 
savings,  once  sufficient  for  their  support,  ara 
no  longer  adequate  because  of  advancing 
prices. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  poor  persons  in 
Europe  and  persons  paralleling  in  circum- 
stance those  I  have  described.  It  is  no  less 
true  that  there  are  rich  persons  in  Europe 
and  great  resources  available  to  thoee  Exiro- 
peans  willing  to  work  as  Americans  work. 
There  Is  poverty  and  destitution  in  Asia  of 
an  appalling  character,  and  until  the  nature 
of  man  changes  there  will  be  poverty  and 
destitution  throughout  the  world  as  there  al- 
ways has  been.    But  the  cure  does  not  lie 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
herewith  incorporating  as  part  of  the 
permanent  Rkcord  the  transcript  of  a 
broadcast  which  I  delivered  on  Thursday 
night  of  last  week  under  the  title  "A 
Consistent  Foreign  Policy": 

A  CONSISTXMr  FoaxiGN   POUCT 

(Ridlo  broadcast  by  Representative  Kaxl  S. 
MtJNirr,  of  South  Dakota,  over  the  Nation- 
wide facilities  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Thursday.  December  11.  1947) 
Uy  feUow  dtlsens,  cltlaens  In  every  walk 
of  life,  these  days  are  becoming  Increasingly 
disturbed  by  the  faUure  of  our  Oovernment 
to  develop  and  declare  an  American  foreign 
policy  which  Is  both  consistent  and  con- 
structive. Congress  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  completing  action  on  a  program  of  In- 
terim aid  for  Prance.  Italy.  Austria,  and 
China  which  Is  being  adopted  with  the  hope 
it  wUl  help  stop  the  militant  aggressions 
of  communism  abroad.  Nobody  in  Wash- 
ington, however,  believes  that  the  aid  pro- 
vided by  this  extra  session  of  Congress  will 
be  sufficient  in  slae  or  adequate  In  scope 
to  restore  order  and  security  In  Europe. 
Por  that  reason,  it  Is  generally  referred  to 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  stopgap  aid  or 
whAt  amoxmts  to  a  device  for  buying  a 
few  months  of  time  dtirlng  which  Amer- 
icans can  hammer  out  for  themselves  a 
positive  foreign  policy.  It  Is  hoped  a  real- 
istic program  can  be  developed  to  free  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  from  the  danger  that 
revolutionary  communism.  Inspired  and 
guided  by  Russia,  will  take  over  where  Hitler 
left  off  and  plunge  the  world  Into  another 
war  for  survival. 

As  we  dlacuss  for  a  while  tonight  some  of 
the  elements  which  it  appears  must  be  In- 
corporated In  any  affirmative  American  for- 
eign policy  of  positive  and  practical  action, 
it  la  well  that  we  keep  In  mind  some  of 
our  mistakes  of  the  past.  I  want  to  re- 
count a  few  of  them  now.  I  do  this  not 
for  purposes  of  recrimination  or  political 
indictment  but  in  order  that  as  we  plan 
ahead  we  may  not  become  the  victims  of 
repeating  or  continuing  policies  which  have 
failed  us  so  miserably  In  the  past. 

After  VJ-day,  America  hoped  that  we 
might  continue  In  peace  as  we  had  in  war 
to  cooperate  with  Russia  for  our  common 
good.  R\iasia  and  America  had  spearheaded 
the  sueaiMful  military  battle  against  Hitler 
and  fnrrtt*Tn  While  a  wide  gulf  separated 
th*  economic,  political,  and  ideological  pat- 
terns of  Rusala  and  the  United  States,  it 
was  hoped  that  each  could  use  Its  own 
formula  to  help  rehabUltate  the  war-stricken 
world  and  to  give  both  big  and  little  nations 
a  decent  opportunity  to  function  as  inde- 
pendent countries  In  a  peacefvU  world  to  be 
patrolled  and  policed  by  the  United  Nations. 

APPsasxMDrr  a  a  polict  or  rAn.uxx 

Well,  unfortunately,  that  dream  did  not 
come  true.  While  the  United  Nations  organ- 
Ixatlon  has  quibbled  and  quarreled  without 
meeting  such  major  challenges  as  how  to  con- 
trol the  atomic  bomb,  how  to  set  up  an  ef- 
fective world  police  force,  and  bow  to  modify 
or  lunend  the  veto  provisions  of  its  charter 
so  that  specific  progress  can  be  made  toward 
collective  security,  things  have  been  hap- 
pening In  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  years  sine* 
the  war.  These  developments  have  materi- 
ally reduced  the  comparative  strength  of  the 
United  States  while  sttetantially  increasing 
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satellite  countries.  Why  was  this  resolution 
necessary?  Because,  my  fellow  Americans, 
even  now  while  we  are  being  challenged  to 
make  grea^  sacrifices  to  send  needed  sup- 
plies to  western  European  countries  and  to 
Chins  in  an  effort  to  stop  communism  from 
conquering  the  continents,  this  administra- 
tion is  not  using  the  export  controls  for 
which  it  asked  and  which  Congress  has  given 
it  to  prevent  shipments  of  war  potentials 
to  a  country  which  will  not  even  permit 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  enter  its  boun- 
daries. 

There  are  still  other  humiliating  policies 
which  this  administration  continues  in  con- 
formity with  our  appeasement  program  as 
accepted  at  Cairo,  Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam. If  time  permitted,  the  whole  sorry  se- 
quence of  appeasement  attitudes  and  activi- 
ties cotild  be  expanded  even  further.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  evidence  is  clear 
enough  by  now  to  prove  that  running  from 
the  Russian  bear  every  time  It  growls  or  bares 
its  teeth  is  not  a  policy  which  will  build  a 
permanent  home  in  this  world  for  the  dove 
of  peace. 

THIS   AOMINISTtATION  ICTTST  MAKI  VF  FFS  KIND 

What,  then,  of  the  future?  Bad  as  have 
been  the  consequences  of  past  bliinderlng 
and  the  disaster  of  permitting  left-wing  pres- 
sure groups  at  home  to  influence  the  pat- 
tern of  our  foreign  policy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  future  is  hopeless  or  that  war  is  the  only 
harvest  we  must  now  await.  The  hour  is 
late — much  later  than  so  many  realize — but 
In  this  late  hour  there  is  still  time  for  action 
and  room  for  hope. 

In  the  first  place.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall at  long  last  is  letting  the  Russians 
understand  that  there  may  be  an  end  to 
American  appeasement.  If  he  achieves  noth- 
ing at  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  it  Is 
becoming  clear  that  he  wUl  also  surrender 
nothing  more.  Secondly,  his  proposal  to  pro- 
Tide  such  aid  as  America  can  afford  to  for- 
eign countries  who  will  help  both  their 
neighbors  and  themselves  while  resisting  the 
tyrannical  efforts  of  Communists  from  with- 
in and  without  their  borders  is  another  sig- 
nal to  Russia  that  the  days  of  her  easy  con- 
quests may  be  over. 

A  third  encouraging  indication  is  the  be- 
lated admission  that  the  Morgenthau  plan 
for  Germany  has  dismally  failed  and  the 
start  at  least  toward  utilizing  the  German 
economy  for  general  European  recovery  in- 
stead of  keeping  It  as  a  cancer  to  Infect  Eu- 
rope with  hopeless  disaster. 

But.  my  good  friends,  these  three  encotirag- 
Ing  signs  are  still  not  enough.  If  we  are  to 
avert  war  by  positive  action  Instead  of  to 
Invite  war  by  appeasement  (Killcles  we  must 
round  out  and  shape  up  an  American  foreign 
policy  which  is  both  consistent  and  con- 
structive. 

The  time  la  here  when  this  administration 
must  make  up  its  mind.  Either  we  are  try- 
ing to  stop  communism  abroad  or  we  are 
trying  to  support  it  by  sending  overseas  as 
we  still  are  the  very  supplies  and  equipment 
it  needs  to  make  Its  aggression  formidable. 
The  White  House  and  our  SUte  Department 
have  too  long  followed  the  disillusioning  and 
futile  policy  of  balling  water  out  of  the  boat 
with  one  hand  while  dipping  It  back  in  from 
the  Red  sea  with  the  other! 

A  CHALLXKCI  TO  RLPT7BUCAK8 

If  this  administration  fails  by  the  Jan- 
tiary  session  of  Congress  to  present  a  con- 
sistent program  of  foreign  policy,  then,  I 
submit  that  responsibility  falls  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  I  hope  we  can  come 
through  with  a  constructive  and  consistent 
program.  I  propose  that  as  a  fotirth  part  of 
such  program,  therefore,  we  cease  export- 
ing to  Communist  countries  supplies  of 
which  free  countries  are  critically  short  or 
equipment  which  can  be  adapted  to  war  pur- 
pose*. 
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As  a  fifth  point,  I,  personally,  recommend 
that  we  establish  and  operate  an  Informa- 
tion program  overseas  which  will  not  only 
present  the  positive  virtues  of  freedom  as 
practiced  in  America  but  which  will  also 
answer  and  expose  the  false  allegations  and 
accusations  of  the  noisy  communism  propa- 
ganda machine.  Surely,  if  we  feed  only  th* 
stomachs  of  Europeans  while  the  Commu- 
nists feed  their  minds,  we  are  engaging  lJ^ 
an  expensive  and  a  futile  exercise. 

In  the  sixth  place,  moving  concurrently 
with  the  rest  of  this  program,  we  must  pro- 
vide vigorous  leadership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  develop  policies  and  to  secure  the 
necessary  modifications  in  procedure  so  that 
organization  can  achieve  Its  piirpose  of  col- 
lective security  rather  than  degenerating 
into  a  name-calling  society  in  which  wars 
can  be  incubated  more  easily  than  they  can 
be  outlawed. 

Finally,  as  a  seventh  step  toward  peace,  I 
recommend  that  in  all  matters  our  policy 
toward  Russia  and  her  captive  countries  be 
revised  to  operate  strictly  on  the  basis  of  a 
firm  and  friendly  formula  of  reciprocity. 
We  should  henceforth  make  no  concessions 
j«nd  yield  no  privileges  to  Russians  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  grant  to  Americans. 
That  reciprocal  formula,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  put  Into  operation -straight  across 
the  board.  Americans  are  more  proficient 
bargainers  than  they  are  beggars.  By  re- 
ciprocal exchanges  I  think  we  can  succeed 
where  we  have  conspicuously  failed  as  ap- 
peasers  and  as  supplicants. 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  In  support  of  the  Interim  forelgn-ald 
program  now  completing  its  passage  through 
Congress,  I  plead  for  leadership  in  an  era 
where  foUowshlp  has  failed.  The  past  can 
be  rescued  in  part  from  its  dismal  colwa- 
tions  if  from  our  mistakes  we  can  evolve  the 
outlines  of  an  affirmative  American  foreign 
policy  of  positive  action  and  consistent  pro- 
cedure which  even  yet  can  win  the  peace. 
Let  us,  as  Americans,  dedicate  our  prayers 
and  devote  our  mightiest  efforts  toward  that 
common  goal. 

I  have  enough  confidence  In  the  dynamic 
power  of  freedom,  as  we  know  it  in  America, 
to  conquer  the  destructive  forces  of  com- 
munism, to  believe  that  by  vigorous,  con- 
structive, and  consistent  action  we  still  can 
win  and  hold  this  peace. 


Modification  of  the  Land  Limitatioii 
Clause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  May.  M.  C.  Hermann, 
quartermaster  adjutant  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  California,  and  Robert 
W.  Pontius,  member,  postwar  planning 
committee.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  made  the  following 
statements  before  a  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  modification  of  the  land 
limitation  clause  made  part  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act  in  1902: 

STATEMENT    BT    M.    C.    HEaMANH,    QUASTEBICAS- 
TKX-ADJTTTANT,    CALITOENIA    OCPAXTMENT    Or 

THx   vrmuNs  or  roaxiON   waas   or  ths 

VNtrXD  STATXS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  M.  C.  fiennann.  and  my 


address  is  Veterans  Mteniorial  Building,  San 
Francisco.    I  am  qu«rtermaster-adjutant  of 

I  the  California  Department,  Veterans  of  For- 

I  elgn  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

'      My    department,    representing    organizsM 

'  veterans,  believes  that  to  repeal  the  160-acre 
water  limitation  Is  contrary  to  the  interest* 
of  veterans.     E\er  since  1944  whe»  we  prat 

,  took  a  position  against  the  Elliot  rider  to 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  blU,  we  have  consid- 
ered the  various  bills  that  attempt  to  repeal 
this  water  limitation,  and  we  oppose  them 
all.  Including  the  latest  one,  S.  912.  On 
February  23,  1947,  the  VFW  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration for  California  passed  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  immediate  stepq  be 
taken  to  protect  the  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties of  veterapis  of  World  War  H  in  the 
Central  Valley  project.  That  resolution  is 
the  authority  under  which  I  appear  befor* 
you  today  representing  veterans. 

Briefly  there  are  three  principal  points 
which  express  the  views  and  program  of  th* 
California  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

1.  More  veterans — ^many  more  veterans— 
of  World  War  n  want  farms  than  will  get 
them.  That  is  our  fear  and  regret.  W* 
want  the  number  of  disappointed  veterans  to 
be  as  small  as  possible. 

2.  Repeal  of  the  160-acre  water  limitation 
Is  a  direct  deprivation  of  opportunity  for 
veterans  to  make  homes  on  the  land.  As 
citizens  and  as  veterans  we  are  against  this. 

8.  We  want  veterans  to  get  on  farms  while 
they  are  young— not  to  wait  until  10  years 
from  now,  or  until  they  are  old  men.  W* 
want  Congress  not  only  to  kill  repeal,  but 
to  pass  simple  legislation  like  it  passed  on 
Columbia  Basin  to  authorize  Government 
purchase  of  excess  landholdings.  That  will 
make  veterans'  preference  effective  on  all 
projects  which  benefit  private  lands  like 
Central  Valley,  and  will  make  it  effective 
now. 

Let  me  explain  these  points  in  detail. 

First,  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  want 
farms,  and  more  of  them  want  farms  than 
are  able  to  get  them.  About  3.000  veterans 
filed  for  86  farms  at  Klamath  project  recently, 
a  ratio  of  around  30  to  1.  For  the  land 
opening  to  take  place  near  Yakima,  around 
10.000  veterans  have  filed  for  28  farms,  a  ratio 
of  over  300  to  1.  The  lands  on  these  two 
projects  are  public  lands,  on  which  veterans 
have  preference  by  act  of  Congress.  No 
one  looking  at  the  overwhelming  evidence 
which  is  before  our  eyes  can  doubt  that  vet- 
erans qualified  to  farm  are  hungry  for  th* 
chance  to  do  It.  No  one  can  doubt  that  un- 
less the  Government  does  more  than  It  is 
doing — ^more  than  to  provide  veterans'  pref- 
erence on  public  land — ^there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  disappointed  veterans.  We  do  not 
beQeve  in  inaction  at  home.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  California  department, 
wants  Just  as  few  disappointed  veterans  as 
possible. 

My  second  poUit  Is  this:  To  repeal  the  160- 
acre  limitation  would  be  for  Congress  to  go 
In  Just  the  wrong  direction— 180  d^reea 
wrong.  In  the  flrst  stage  alone  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  there  are  around  230,000 
acres  In  excess  holdings.  That  is  enough 
for  2.900  farms  of  80  acres  each  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  veterans.  Full  development  of  th* 
Central  Valley  is  going  to  bring  aroimd  3,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation.  That 
means  a  chance  for  a  lot  more  families  to 
farm.  The  purpose  of  the  water  limitation, 
ever  since  1902,  has  been  to  give  them  that 
chance.  The  effect  of  S.  912  is  to  throw  that 
chance  away.     Let's  not  do  it. 

Speaking  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
In  California.  I  want  to  say  to  Members  of 
Congress  from  other  States  that  your  vet- 
erans are  eligible  for  settlement  on  Central 
Valley  farms,  Just  as  ours  are  eligible  on  rec- 
lamation projects  In  Washington  or  Colorado 
or  Texas.  A  reclamation  project  is  national, 
noc  local,  and  the  veterans  of  the  Nation 
will  benefit  from  'each   and  every  on*  of 
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policy  and  the  Treasury  when  spending  the 
pubUc'a  money. 

While  dlscuMlng  how  S.  912  and  the  de- 
Tlces  f>3r  evading  the  law  will  kiU  tbe  vetcr- 
ana'  chancea.  I  would  like  to  clear  op  a  couple 
of  othio'  coofuskms  which  appear  to  have 
been  c\ilUvated.    One  of  these  confusions  is 
the  sTsfMnt  that  land  subdivides  naturally 
wban  you  migate  It;  therefore,  why  not  re- 
peal the  lawf     Congress  was  familiar  with 
that  argument  In  1908  and  rejected  It  then. 
■MMty  and  the  census,  now  as  then,  prove 
tbat  snaisllMia  land  doss  subdivids  natu- 
raUy  aad  a  lot  of  times  it  doesnt.    Kven  If 
the  land  doea  naturally  subdivide,  every  vet- 
eran  who  trlea  to  buy  a  sutxlivlded  farm 
under  ttoa  project  withaua  pfotoBttna  of  the 
lao-acra  water  limitatlm  wilt  ba  foraad  to 
pay  to  the  present  landholder  a  pripe  to  in- 
clude the  capitalised  value  of  water  Improve- 
menU  created,  not  by  the  Investment  or  labor 
of  the  landowner,  but  by  tbe  appropriations 
of  Congress.    If.  relying  on  what  you  are  told 
about  the  land  breaking  up  easily  and  natu- 
rally, you  should  decide  to  repeal  this  160- 
acre  water  Itao-ltatlon.  you  will  be  repealing 
the  law  that  controls  spaculstlon  as  well  cs 
monof>oiy.  and  you  v  ill  leave  the  veteran  who 
ptirchasca  a  farm  to  be  shorn  like  the  lamb. 

Soase  people  think,  when  we  talk  about 
water  limltatlen.  that  we  are  deciding  only 
about  farm  opportunities.  Soms  think — 
even  some  Members  of  Coogrsss.  I  regret  to 
say — since  the  opportunities  to  farm  are  so 
Insdsquate.  anyway,  that  they  might  as  well 
yield  to  the  preesures  of  special  interests  to 
support  repeal.  The  California  Departoiant 
of  the  Veterans  of  ForalgB  Wars  Is  Interssted 
In  standing  up  (or  thOBO  yatsrana  of  World 
War  n  who  want  to  farm,  even  If  tbay  are 
In  a  minority,  and  even  If  all  our  beat  sCorts 
will  not  bs  enough  to  get  farms  for  all  who 
want  them.  Sven  that  poaition  Is  too  narrow, 
and  we  take  our  stand  on  ont  tbst  is  broader. 
The  lOO-acre  water  limitation  lasuras  mora 
than  opportunity  to  farm.  It  ttwvas  opper« 
tunity  for  those  veterans  who  want  to  go  Into 
soiall  business  or  who  want  to  practice  their 
prufesitlons  in  small  cities  and  towns  locsted 
within  reclamation  projects.  Tbat  is  another 
important  reason  why  we  are  against  any 
move  to  defeat  enforcement  of  tbe  reclama- 
tion law.  Searybody  knows  that  family  farms 
make  better  oonunualttM  wtth  better  busi- 
nees  and  professional  oppsrtunltlss  than  do 
larfs  aorporate  farms.  And  we  don't  want 
vetsrana  at  World  War  n  to  have  to  wait  for 
them,  staking  their  hopes  on  somebody's 
overoptimistic  prediction  thst  better  com- 
munities will  happen  Just  naturally. 

Now  for  my  third  and  final  point.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  California  Depart- 
ment, wants  veterans  of  World  War  n  to 
get  their  farm*  now.  not  10  years  from  now, 
or  when  they  are  old  men.  The  present  con- 
tracts offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Bsdamatlon 
In  Central  VaUey  allow  excess  landholders 
10  years  in  which  to  sell,  but  neither  pro- 
vide them  a  market  nor  give  veterans  any 
pi  rtwaa— .  TlM  a»latint  prafsr— ca  granted 
by  OMipwi  OB  pubUe  land  rsiuslns  a  pretty 
empty  geatuia  arbUe  there  Is  so  little  public 
land  on  lartaMattoa  projects.  It  will  not  be 
dliScult  to  ftva  that  gasttira  the  alnoerlty 
with  ahlch  the  Congress  imdoubtedly  In- 
tended to  make  It.  Nor  wUl  It  be  without 
precedent.  We  ask  you  simply  to  provide,  ss 
you  diet  m  the  Columbia  Basin  Act  of  1943. 
for  GovsnuaMit  purchase  of  timomm  laadhold«' 
Ings.  By  to  AitBg.  you  will  piotWh  for  prices 
fair  to  sailer  and  to  farsMT  alike:  and.  wher- 
ever lands  ara  held  la  eaeaas  at  the  lagal 
watv  lUBitaUon  you  wUl  creau  arsaa  tm 
which  quaUAad  veterans  arlll  ba  akte  to  sa- 
erdas  thalr  preference. 

I  want  to  say  to  tha  eoomtttaa  la  een- 
ctusias  that  oar  poaltlaB  on  this  IMW  ta  not 
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compliance  with  excess  land  provlslcms.  To 
this  situation  the  veteran  can  only  make  the 
most  vlgorotis  protest.  We  will  insist,  before 
any  further  appropriations  are  made,  and  be- 
fore further  construction  is  made  under  pres- 
ently appropriated  funds,  that  recordable 
contracU  be  executed  by  private  landholdlng 
banaflciaries,  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  law  of 
rsRSyment  and  acreage  limitation. 

More  specifically,  we  recommend  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  That  all  Initial  features  of  the  project 
be  completed  ss  soon  ss  passible  except  that 
no  appropriations  bs  nuule  for  or  construction 
started  on  the  Priant-Kem  canal  beyond  the 
Kaareah  River  until  recordable  contracts  for 
disposition  of  excess  lands  within  the  SJMUD 
are  received  by  the  Bureau.  And  that  no  ap- 
propriations be  made  for,  or  construction  be- 
gun to  continue  the  canal  further  southward 
tmless  the  present  law  is  fully  carried  cut. 

2.  That  no  further  appropriations  be  made 
for.  and  no  construction  be  started  on  the 
Kings  River  unless  and  until  tbe  beneficiary 
landowners,  the  Army  engineers  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  comply  fully  with  tbe  law  In 
this  respect. 

3.  That  If  the  present  recommended  budget 
of  $20,000,000  now  under  consideration  by 
Congress  contemplates  Priant-Kem  canad 
construction  beyond  the  points  mentioned 
above,  it  be  reduced  by  this  amount. 

We  are  convinced  that  when  Central  Valley 
construction  is  completed  as  I  have  Indicated, 
It  will  afford  full  irrigation  and  other  benefits 
to  about  97  percent  of  all  the  people  within 
the  great  Central  Valley.  •  Further  construc- 
tion at  this  time  will  benefit  only  2  or  3 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  valley  and  these 
people  have  not  yet  offlclally  asked  for  help. 

We  recommend  to  Congress  that  here  Is  a 
legitimate  place  to  cut  the  budget 


Price  and  Rent  Control  or  a  Christmas 
HoUday? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15,  1947 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  the  dlstinfuished  majority  leader 
refused  to  jrleld.  so  that  I  might  pro- 
pound the  question.  "Do  you  think  it  Is 
more  Important  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  holidays  at 
home  than  it  is  to  debate  and  determine 
the  all-important  question  of  anti-infla- 
tion controls?"  It  was  an  embarrassing 
question — I  intended  it  to  be  so.  I  want- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  more  Impor- 
tant in  the  war  against  inflation  for  us 
to  go  home  or  carry  on  the  war.  The  Re- 
publican majority  decided  it  wsis  more 
important  to  go  home,  especially  as  they 
do  not  want  a  price-control  bill  and  they 
are  opposed  to  Inflation  with  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks.  For  my  part,  I 
am  opposed  to  any  holiday  adjournment 
until  a  price-control  and  a  rent-control 
extension  bill  is  passed,  and  I  shall  op- 
pose any  such  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  generation  we  have 
fought  two  world  wars — the  last  more 
destructive  than  the  first.  World  War 
II  has  left  the  world  in  short  supply  of 
the  things  that  are  needed  for  normal 
life.  Scarcity  has  produced  high  prices. 
High  prices  make  sellers  hold  out  for 


still  higher  prices  and  thus  the  vicious 
circle  goes  round  and  round.  If  we  are 
to  stop  the  spiral  upward  we  must  have  a 
Government  edict  that  will  say,  "Prices 
must  be  roUed  back  to  June  1946."  This 
may  cause  6ome  loss  to  those  who  have 
speculated  in  foodstuffs  but.  I  can  assure 
you,  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

President  Truman  called  this  Congress 
into  special  session  for  two  purposes, 
namely,  to  aid  Europe  as  a  foreign  pro- 
gram and  to  aid  the  United  States  by 
anti-inflation  legislation.  We  spent  days 
debating  foreign  aid;  in  fact,  so  much 
time  was  allocated  to  this  subject  that 
at  times  there  was  a  scarcity  of  speakers 
and  a  surplus  of  time.  The  Republican 
majority,  unmindful  of  its  responsibility 
to  legislate,  sought  by  every  parliamen- 
tary device  to  delay  the  final  considera- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Their 
so-called  political  strategy  is  now  ap- 
parent— they  wanted  to  use  up  as  much 
time  as  possible  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  so  as  to  prevent  any  extended 
debate  on  price  control 

What  is  their  strategy?  The  tide  of 
Inflation  is  sweeping  on.  The  house- 
wives of  the  country  daily  see  their  dol- 
lars purchasing  less — if  they  never  knew 
what  inflation  was  before,  they  know  it 
now.  They  have  had  enough.  The 
whole  country  has  had  enough  of  ever- 
increasing  high  prices.  The  country 
looks  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  that  will  not 
only  curb  present-day  high  prices  but 
will  also  roll  back  prices  to  the  level  of 
June  1946.  They  look  in  vain,  for  the 
Republican  majority  brings  in  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  273,  introduced 
on  December  10,  reported  on  December 
12,  without  giving  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  utter  a  single 
word  of  objection  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  Before  the 
House  on  December  15  the  Republican 
majority  not  only  disclosed  its  disdain 
for  the  Democratic  administration  and 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House, 
but  they  have  shown  to  the  American 
people  an  unprecedented  callousness  to 
the  whole  inflationary  spiral  by  allow- 
ing only  20  minutes'  debate  on  either 
side  and  by  insisting  on  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  so  that  a  two-thirds  vote,  in- 
stead of  a  majority  vote,  would  be  needed 
to  pass  the  bill. 

The  bill  itself  is  a  travesty.  It  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  called  a  price-control  bill.  In  truth 
and  in  fact,  it  definitely  provides  on  lines 
1  and  2,  page  3,  that  although  the  Presi- 
dent may  approve  voluntary  agreements 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  "he  shall  not 
approve  any  agreement  which  provides 
for  the  flxing  of  prices." 

What  kind  of  a  price-control  bill  Is 
that  which  specifically  provides  that 
there  shall  not  be  any  price  control? 
How  can  we  have  price  control  unless 
there  is  the  power  to  fix  the  prices  at  a 
definite  level?  What  else  does  the  bill 
provide?  Voluntary  agreements  on  the 
part  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  stem 
the  tides  of  inflation.  The  President  has 
Issued  the  warning  and  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  strengthen  the  dikes  against 
the  tide  of  inflatioo— and  what  does  tbe 


Republican  majority  responsible  for  tbe 
legislation  in  Congress  do?  They  offer 
the  President  a  broom  to  sweep  back  the 
tide.  They  do  not  even  give  him  the 
broom  when  they  insist  that  this  bill  pass 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  instead  of  the  usual 
majority,  because  they  know  they  cannot 
muster  a  two-thirds  majority.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Republican 
majority  to  duck  the  responsibility  for 
legislation  that  goes  with  the  majority- 
ship  by  henceforth  demanding  that  all 
legislation  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  cynicism  of  the  Republicans  to- 
ward the  plight  of  the  people  Is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  would  extend  export 
controls  another  year  from  February  28, 
1948,  when  the  present  export  controls 
expire.  No  one  has  any  fear  that  export 
controls  would  not  be  extended.  But 
what  of  rent  controls  that  expire  the 
same  day?  Not  a  word  about  that  in  the 
bill.  Thousands  uj)on  thousands  of  ten- 
ants are  being  blackjacked  into  the  so- 
called  voluntary  rent  Increases  because 
Congress  wants  to  go  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  will  not  pass  leg- 
islation so  that  the  tenants  can  know 
where  they  stand. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  President 
to  call  another  special  session  of  Con- 
gress to  convene  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  this  session  and  to  keep 
the  Congress  here  in  Washington  until 
It  passes  a  price-control  bill  that. will 
roll  back  prices  and  provide  for  rent  con- 
trol. 


Tbe  Late  Honorable  Rajmond  S.  Sprinf w 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  CHELF 

or  KurracKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17. 1947 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
board  the  Queen  Mary  this  summer 
heading  for  Europe  with  the  Pulton  sub- 
committee to  make  an  Inspection  of  dis- 
placed-persons  can:4>s,  when  the  sad 
news  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend, 
Rat  Sphinger,  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict, was  beamed  via  radio  out  to  sea. 
I  was  shocked  and  deeply  saddened  by  the 
broadcast  and  somehow,  without  warn- 
ing, a  hot  lump  Immediately  appeared  in 
my  throat  and  I  found  great  diflBculty  in 
swallowing.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  I  forced 
myself  to  realize  that  Ray  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Master  of  all  lodges  and 
men  to  his  final  reward. 

Ray  Springer  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, a  great  lawyer,  and  a  splendid  Con- 
gressman. Although  it  had  been  years 
before,  just  after  World  War  I,  in  fact, 
that  he  had  laid  his  count);7's  uniform 
away  in  moth  balls;  nevertheless,  he  was 
stricken  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry, 
his  native  State,  and  his  district.  He 
was  a  victim  of  overwork  in  the  interest 
of  his  people  whom  he  loved  with  all  of 
his  heart. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  and  serv- 
ing with  Ray  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.  I  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  know,  love  and  understand  Rat 


ftr<] 


& 


■-^. 
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the  fact  that  w«  wnr«d  to- 
C  Qbeommittee  No.  4  of  tbe 
Committee  o  1  the  Judiciary.   Hawmsal- 

wmf  of  CMlM  ItnlHi  wtiMM-ter  •  contro- 
verty  threat  tm^.  »■  a^vtoe  and  excel- 
Irat  judnnei  tt  contrllnited  ■raefa  toward 
th«  sotatlon  of  many  dlflcolt  proUcMM 
before  our  eqmmlttee  for  final  decisloii. 
^all  be  mlaaed  by  all. 
known  Rat  waa  Indeed  to 
tlm.    By  his  enavlary  nfe 

_  us.  he  has  coMllfveted  an 

cterlastlnc  ^nonament  to  his  nane. 

May  Ood  Acm  and  keep  Ms  toyed  ones 
foceyer  and  %  day. 


iarffeH  ata.  fti  aft 
bn«  th*  band  thai 


Rat 

lor  to  have 


■r.  Ladd*t  Siwt 


EXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


XR  im 


FRANK  W.  lOYUN 


Tae*  lay.  December  It.  1947 

Mr.    B01XIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  eximd  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
I  IncMde  the  following  letter  ad- 
to   be  editor  of  the  Washington 
Id  ippaaring  in  that  newspaper 
of  Deeeaober  5.  1»47.  by  Mr. 

Brykin.  well  known  hlalartMi 

and  lecture  r.  of  CtaarlottesvlUe.  Va.    Mr. 


Boykin  ancj 


I  have  a  eoBMMB  ancestor  in 
Edward  Btjykln.  who  came  to  Virginia 
lapd  In  litS. 

Its.  Lasxi's  Sluss 


To  the 
1  am  wrl 


ttalncd 
aconoBilst 

llshed  recen 

that  last 
and  ta  Juat 
check.     It  14 


tlog  to  r«plj  to  th«  siun  and  tn- 

dlrtctad  at  the  United  Statas  and 

tx    tha  iBtarriaw  with  the  British 

Harold   Tif  ^^   which   was   pub- 

ly  in  the  Sunday  Star. 

UBceneroos  iUtpa  at  a  aatton 

>«a  Bruala  ovar  aja«.000.000 

now  consktarlng  aoottaar  blank 

told 


ttsae 


aMtura.  tha 
poUUcal 
means  the 
■ow  aajayixk 


SUtas. 

unity 


la 


Claui 
Laaki  to  aniwar 

ara  a 


ays  that  wa  art  political ly  Im- 

we  hava  faUad.  ta  yat.  to  raach 

maturity,    tt    potttlcal    maturity 

of  matortty  Oraat  Brttata  la 

then  God  aava  Amartea 

liy.  rMdMd  aa  It  waa  by  tba 


ataira  tlia  uaity  of  tha  Uaitad 
177*.  tha  U  United  Stataa  had 
to   snatch   Iram  Mr.   Laskl's 
then'  tHedaJaaora  In  oAca  tha 
tai    tha    world's    history. 

hava  Malted  wttfe  tba  ThIrtacB 

far  a  vSa  latrlgua  that  ln> 

tba  XadlBBS   $»  aplaoi  fv 

Wa  had  unity  ■niwuii  to 

;  hrttala%  aealp  hi  iai7.    Wa  had 

to  save  Ofaat  Brttalal  Kalp  aa 

again  In  IMI. 

mja  wa  aia  a  Santa  CUnia  paopla. 

_  -alack  crack.     R 

t'o*  the  Unda  Bhyloek  slap  that 

Wffld  War  I.    But,  who  mada  us  a 

That's   ona   for   Mr. 

^ ta 

iMkt  It  batter  to  ba  a  nation  of  flanU  C3aua 

,  than  a  nation  of  thoaa  who  sponge  on 

peopli  i-B  gaaarcatty?    Mr.  Laakl.  seated 

^  -      -       "  aa  tiM ^ 


paopla.    But 


uar  ■ 

Mr.  Laskl  aecaaas  vmct  »M  laBsant  dtstmst 
of  Baropa.  ct  bali«  wary  '^  baing  outdone 
by  theae  afcUmd  Bntopaan  dlpkanata."  Why 
It  wa  ba  wary?  Would  that  wa  had 
wary.  But  who  taught  Burr  r^ 
and  tha  world  all  the  backdoor  trl^s 
aecret  dtpteasaeyT  Who  took  the  secret  ruQ- 
oot  powdM  on  the  ByfBor  Dedaratloa  on 

rsl T    Who  tetrtgaad  with  tto  Osnfad- 

erata  Stataa  ta  oiaithiow  tha  Uattad  Watoat 
Who  piottad  iViMMt  evaiy  move  Praaident 
IilMttla  ^Mto  to  aaaa  thta  Onton  at  ours? 
What  nation  burglarlnMl  tha  iiarlnan  Mln- 
utrtas  in  ■w^a  whan  wa  ware  but  an  Infant 
natkxi?  Who  ploltad  to  natch  Tana  from 
tha  anna  of  tha  United  Statea?  The  llat  ts 
-too  loeg. 

Laskl  oonld  not  rsalst  taking  a  potahot 
■t  iMi  mail  —  X  *^  Oaltad  Stataa.    Ha 

tha  raucous  voleaa  of  tha  imartran  Con- 
giaaa"  ^arguing  tha  iitaiUs  of  foralgn  ralleX. 
X  daxeaay  tha  Tolcea  of  our  Onngraas  did  not 
sound  so  "raucous"  to  Mr.  Laskl  last  year 
arhen  they  voted  ayes  enough  to  glra  Great 
orer  tS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 
LMkl  takea  a  backhand  slap  at  Win- 
CtouichlU.  Well.  CharehlU  waa  tha  bsat 
Great  Britain  ever  had  and  ona  o< 
bar  graateat  citiacns.  Ha  will  be  remamharad 
gratefully  by  the  world  long  alter  Mr.  Laakl 
has  lapsed  back  Into  the  obacurlty  from  which 
be  has  temporarily  emerged.  Winston 
Churchill  tt  waa  who  sold  America  the  Idea  of 
coming  to  tha  raacua  of  Mr  Laakl  and  hla 
faOow-trasalaBS  in  latl.  It  now  looks  as  If 
Winston  Churchill  wUl  hare  to  be  called  on 
ssaln  to  lift  Mr.  Laakl  and  his  frkends  out  of 
the  mlra  cf  dole  and  dlstraaa. 

Mr.  LaAl  complains.  "Whatever  you 
wantad.  you  got."  So  did  Great  Bntain.  but 
she  didnt  eren  ask  for  most  of  It.  For  two 
centuries  she  ranged  the  world,  grabbing 
whatever  she  wantad — and  now  look  at  h«r. 
with  a  bunch  of  half-red,  moddle- headed 
pirtt*****  staarlni  her  arounc  aiul  around 
one  bright  theory  to  aiKtther.  with  no 
of  where  to  land  tha  drifting  ship. 
L  for  one.  am  sick  and  tired  of  having  my 
country  sniped  at  by  British  odklals.  Ona 
would  think  they  would  at  least  have  good 
taste  rnoufh  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  when 
President  is  at  the  oaoment  aaking  Con* 
to  tlgthan  tha  nooaa  about  the  Amarl« 
can  taxpayer's  neck  to  help  the  very  anas 
who  are  sniptng  at  ua. 

XawAao  BoTKiM. 
CaAaLOTTxsvnxB.  Va. 


Letter  af  Mrs.  T.  J.  Talbert.  of  Colaaibia, 
Ha. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWARE 


Of  THB  BOOSE  OP  REHUBBVrATIVB 

Taasdajr,  December  19. 1947 

Mr  8CHWABB  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Racoio,  I  Include  the  fol- 


Mo..  JVoveaibcr  t.  l»4T. 


of  Comgrtm, 

Waaklaffon.  J>.  C. 
Mt    DsAa    CiinsasssMiw:    Our    American 
etnilaatlon  haa  raachsd  tba  erossroacti  of  tta 
iMstliiJ     Aa  one  of  yowr  constituents  in  the 

DMrtot  of  Mhsourl.  X 


Itlng  you  eon* 
a  bettor 
I  BM 

lomlng  revealed 
rbcat  crop  and 
of  har  aataUtto 


h 
:ttng    (ood    iBd 
cold  Europeana. 
le  Rims  tana  and 
ay  of  tha 
to  two 
la  most  eon  Into 

10  would  pst  his 
In  prcparaSton 

[bidding   for   tha 
tha 
In 
tha 
abilttiaa  to  s»- 

I  birthright  of  the 
we  sell  otu  own 
:ivlllzatlona.  Uka 
lone. 

rlcan  Idaology.  It 

to  tba 

■arvtwal  of  tha 

not   gua 

of  life.     It 

Bd  mil  of  Rights 

their  sptrltxrai 

tocA.  clothes. 

Civil  means.     Tha 

,  not  the  end  tha 

trlcana  have  dl- 

ly  of  oar  way  of 

to  a  phiioBophy 

guarantee    their 

th^  fact  remains 

the   latter   that 

pagan  Ideolo- 

world  and  whcto 

^aeeking  help  from 

are  not  the  real 

ry  in  the  wilder- 
rope  lo  perpetuata 
I  philcaophy  on  ona 
of   the  Western 
the  same  token, 
tructlon  of  htiaoan 
lltles  which  would 
Rlave  to  the  state 
It  hand  and  the 
personality  aitd 
^t  he  can  oontrlb- 
I  of  his  fellow  man 
^spiritual  freedoms 

la  must  be  melted 

America    Mown 

ly  can  the  world 

^stlng  peace. 

irch  for  a  higher 

us  help  them  to 

by  leveling  doarn 

kions  but  rather  by 

11  liberties  and  tha 
aocorapltsh  thdr 

may  be  crucified 

It  shall  roU  back 

spiritual  strength 

before   the   world. 

was  the  spiritual 

\8,  who  now  ha 

tlon  cf  the  world. 

(nreten   foaa   to 

Keaerved  our  free- 

ky  to  tha  raalm 

a  Mamber  of 
I  gentleman  help  to 
dear. 

W.  TatsKT 
T.J.Tslbert|. 
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Pearl  Harbor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREZS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16. 1947 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RkcoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
meeting  of  the  American  Legion,  Arling- 
ton. Mass.,  on  December  7, 1947: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
Arlington  and  see  all  of  my  wonderful  friends 
who  have  been  ao  fine  and  generous  to  me.  I 
am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  anniversary  of  this  eventful  tragic 
day  In  our  country's  history. 

It  Is  most  fitting  for  us  tonight  to  meet 
here  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  our 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  to 
save  freedom.  Throughout  the  historic 
towm,  and  countryside  ol  old  Middlesex,  here 
In  Arlington,  over  these  familiar  hills  and 
valleys,  the  freedom  which  we  prize  so  highly 
was  won.  It  was  here  that  the  brave  men 
who  came  to  a  new  world  to  establish  free- 
dom decided  to  make  their  stand.  And  when 
the  alarm  was  given  to  every  Middlesex  vil- 
lage and  farm,  that  alarm  was  "heard  'round 
the  world."  The  autocrats,  the  rulers,  the 
dictators,  the  kings  hy  so-called  Divine 
right  were  concerned  because  men  In  a  new 
world  had  talten  a  stand  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  This  was  something 
new.  This  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. 

Several  times.  In  almost  every  generation 
since  that  time,  some  selfish,  egotistical,  fool- 
ish. Insane  men  have  tried  to  take  this  free- 
dom away  from  America.  E^very  time  they 
have  failed.  Every  time  we  have  met  the 
challenge  successfully.  On  December  7,  1941, 
a  Sunday,  the  day  of  rest  and  worship,  the 
day  when  Americans  e.\ercise  one  of  their 
precious  freedoms,  the  right  lo  worship  God 
In  their  own  way.  a  terrific  blow  was  struck  at 
our  freedom.  The  sneak  attack  of  the  Jap- 
ansM  on  that  fateftil  Sunday  morning  6 
yaars  ago  caught  this  great  nation  of  ours 
asleep.  It  was  devastating.  Many  of  our 
brave  men  did  not  even  have  the  chance  to 
flght.  Although  this  smashing  attack  found 
US  asleep  It  proved  to  be  a  most  beneficial 
awakening.  Immediately  tha  Nation  was 
aroused.  It  was  humiliated.  It  was  mad. 
And  when  freemen  get  mad  and  work  and 
flght  tcgether  no  power  on  earth  can  stop 
them  or  prevent  them  from  achieving  their 
goal.  The  power  of  this  great  Nation  work- 
ing and  fighting  together  as  freemen  beat 
the  Jap  and  eliminated  Hitler.  We  annlhl- 
latad  the  forces  which  were  threatening  to 
abolish  our  free  way  of  life. 

But  we  must  never  lorget  Pearl  Harbor  or 
permit  those  brave  men  who  died  to  have 
died  In  vain.  If  we  keep  their  banner  flying 
we  must  follow  the  lescons  we  learned  so 
expensively  on  that  sleepy  Sunday  morning. 
Now  what  U  the  gato?  What  U  the  lesson? 
What  docs  Pearl  Harbor  mean  to  freemen? 

It  Is  this.  If  freedom  Is  to  siurvlve,  those 
of  us  who  are  trtuted  with  It  must  be  con- 
stantly prepared  to  defend  and  meet  every 
challenge.  Never  again  can  we  afford  to  be 
caught  asleep.  Never  ogaln  can  we  afford  to 
be  unprepared  Never  again  can  we  wait  for 
the  enemy  of  freedom  to  strike  flrst.  If  we 
do  not  obey  these  truths  our  freedom  will 
be  lost,  our  country  defeated  and  civilization 
annihilated. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  we  can  In- 
sure against  unpreparedness.  I  believe  It  Is 
tha  duty  of  free  people,  the  citizens  of  this 


great  and  valuable  country,  to  demand  that 
the  Congress  provide  for  a  strong  Navy,  a 
strong  Army  and  Air  Force.  Our  military 
forces  must  have  the  advantage  of  every 
scientlflc  advancement  and  discovery  origi- 
nated by  man.  Don't  be  fooled  or  misled  by 
enemy  propaganda  and  Jealous  assertions  by 
selfish  military  men  that  the  day  of  the 
great  Navy  Is  over.  Never  before  In  the 
history  of  warfare  has  the  modei^ized  Navy 
been  so  Important  and  essential.  With  mod- 
em Inventions  the  Navy  can  hit  any  enemy 
In  the  world  from  the  sea.  Moscow  can  be 
bombarded  from  great  ships  at  sea.  which 
can  Immediately  change  their  position  and 
hit  again  and  again.  Because  of  modern 
Inventions  the  great  surfhce  ships  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
defense  even  against  air  attacks  using  atomic 
bombs.  Only  by  luck  could  any  enemy 
bombing  airplane  get  close  enough  to  these 
ships  to  damage  them. 

Our  subsurlace  fleets  are  the  greatest 
threat  to  any  possible  enemy  that  exists  to- 
day. The  modern  submarine  can  travel  very 
deep  In  the  sea  and  shoot  at  Its  target  with- 
out coming  to  the  surface.  And  the  im- 
portant thing  Is,  it  will  not  miss  the  target, 
due  to  modern  Invention. 

Our  submarines  of  the  future  will  be  able 
to  surface  within  enemy  waters  and  shoot 
rockets  and  missiles  with  atomic  warheads 
far  Inland  as  well  as  destroy  all  harbor  fa- 
cilities of  the  enemy.  Such  ships  and  sub- 
marines on  the  drawing  boards,  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  are  of  little  value.  They  must 
be  real.  They  must  exist,  fully  equipped  and 
fully  manned.    They  must  be  ready. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  surface  and  sub- 
surface fleets,  we  mi:st  possess  a  powerful 
naval  air  force,  made  up  of  both  land -based 
and  ship-based  aircraft  and  air  weapons. 
This  Is  most  necessary  because  these  air 
weapons  will  b^  the  flrst  and  foremost  strik- 
ing force  of  the  country.  It  will  be  near 
the  enemy,  within  range  of  the  enemy  with- 
out flrst  making  a  5,000-mile  flight.  It  will 
be  there  In  position  to  strike  quickly  and 
effectively.  A  1,000-plane  naval  air  attack 
on  the  enemy  In  addition  to  the  use  of  other 
air  weapons  might  very  well  be  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat.  In  the  future — 
In  this  new  age  that  Is  just  beginning  to  ap- 
pear over  the  horizon.  To  be  adequately 
prepared,  however,  our  Navy  needs  your  sup- 
port, my  support,  the  support  of  Congress 
and  the  President.  The  necessary  appropri- 
ations must  be  provided. 

A  necessary  part  of  the  Navy  Is  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  the  flnest. 
most  courageous  military  organization  In 
the  world.  It  Is  always  ready.  It  is  always 
prepared.  In  Its  long  history  not  once — 
never  has  it  failed.  This  organization  must 
be  continued  and  strengthened  and  provided 
with  every  piece  of  scientlflc  flghtlng  equip- 
ment known.  It  must  remain  with  the 
Navy,  for  both  are  Interdependent  on  the 
other.  There  is  no  person  in  this  land,  loyal 
to  the  country,  who  will  tolerate  for  ona 
moment,  any  effort  to  reduce  the  strength 
and  duties  of  the  marines.  Our  country  de- 
pends on  their  valor.  Don't  ever  forget, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  Navy  today  con- 
trols the  sea  and  for  any  country  to  win  a 
war  It  must  have  control  of  the  sea.  If  wa 
ever  lose  control  of  the  sea  and  the  air  over 
the  sea,  we  will  lose  out  and  go  down  to 
defeat.  Don't  ever  forget  that  our  Navy  Is 
our  flrst  line  of  offense,  and  I  do  not  need 
to  toll  you  that  a  strong  offense  la  the  best 
possible  defense. 

Scientlflc  developments  to  aviation  and 
air  power  must  be  constontly  under  way  In 
order  to  provide  our  Air  Force  and  naval  air 
power  with  the  most  effective  airplanes  and 
weapons  which  can  bo  developed.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  our  Air  Force  to  defend  the  United 
States  from  any  enemy  air  attack.  They 
must  be  equipped  end  ready  to  prevent  any 
enemy  air  force  from  ever  getting  close  to 


this  country.  This  Is  their  primary  Job. 
In  time  of  emergency  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Air  Force  to  control  the  air  over  the 
entire  North  American  ConUnent  and  all 
of  the  approaches.  It  Is  possible  this  re- 
sponsibility will  Include,  in  cooperation  with 
oiir  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  South,  the 
control  ol  the  air  over  all  of  South  America. 
The  V7estern  Hemisphere  is  a  primary  re- 
sponsibility cf  the  United  States  from  a  mili- 
tary viewpoint  and  this  responsibility  resto 
heavily  with  the  Air  Force. 

As  an  offensive  striking  power  the  Air 
Force  must  be  adequately  prepared  to  strike 
devastating  blows  at  the  todustrlal  centers 
of  any  enemy.  The  enemy's  production  must 
be  destroyed  quickly  In  any  war  of  the 
future.  The  Air  Force  must  be  able  to  com- 
pletely and  adequatoly  support  the  Army  in 
all  of  its  operations  in  enemy  torrltory.  To 
assure  victory  to  a  war  of  the  future  our 
Air  Force  mtist  be  the  flnest.  best  equipped, 
bsst  trained,  and  the  most  modem  fighting 
organization  for  air  warfare  In  the  world. 
It  Is  not  only  essential  but  very  wise  for  us 
to  provide  the  necessary  means  and  equip- 
ment. 

Constant  effort  must  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  new  weapons  for  the  Army 
and  ground  warfare.  Our  Army  must  be  well 
trained.  Our  Army  must  be  maintained  at 
sufficient  strength  to  meet  any  prospective 
threat.  Our  Army  must  be  ready  to  flght 
on  the  spot  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  there  will  be  no 
time  when  the  next  attock  on  freedom,  when 
the  next  war,  begins. 

It  takes  time  to  train  and  equip  an  army. 
The  war  of  the  future  will  not  allow  this 
time  after  it  has  started.  Because  of  modem 
toventions,  the  atomic  bomb,  and  other 
methods  of  striking  down  a  people,  the  war 
of  the  future  may  last  no  longer  than  a 
few  weeks.  The  nation  that  la  prepared  wUI 
win  and  the  country  which  Is  unprepared 
will  be  defeated.  No  war  was  ever  won  with- 
out a  strong  army.  No  enemy  was  ever  token 
without  a  strong  army.  No  war  was  ever 
prevented  without  a  strong  army  to  the 
background. 

A  strong  army  needs  every  type  of  equip- 
ment science  and  Invention  can  develop.  It 
needs  strong  men.  strong  women,  well  trained 
and  to  fine  condition.  To  obtato  these  neces- 
sities after  the  next  war  begins  will  be  too 
late.  If  we  wait  until  then  we  will  lose 
our  freedom,  our  country  will  be  defeated 
and  our  people  destroyed.  Our  Army  must 
bs  provided  with  every  necessary  require- 
ment now  and  to  the  days  Just  ahead.  It 
needs  your  support  and  it  needs  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  country.  We  cannot  sur- 
vive another  Pearl  Harbor— ntoeteen  hundred 
and — your  guess  Is  as  good  as  xntoe. 

I  have  been  speaking  to  you  about  the 
needs  and  requirements,  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  Air 
Force,  and  Army.  Under  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  commonly  known  as  tha 
Unification  Act,  an  attempt  has  been  mada 
by  the  Con^aas  to  provide  the  country 
with  the  beat  poaalble  military  organization. 
Under  unification  wa  think  of  tha  respec- 
tive mlUtory  services  as  the  Nation's  armed 
forces.  The  basic  motive  of  the  Congress 
behind  unlflcatlon  was  completo  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  services  and  the 
saving  of  money  wherever  It  was  possible 
without  Interfering  with  the  proper  fitoc- 
tlonlng  of  any  of  their  activities  and  reapon- 
slbllltles.  Certain  specific  language  waa 
written  Into  the  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  naval  aviation  as 
well  as  their  responsibilities  and  functions. 
Recently,  I  not  only  have  heard  of  cases, 
but  I  have  seen  statements  which  have  as 
their  direct  objective  the  undermining  of 
the  legal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  other 
services  such  as  naval  aviation  and  the  Ma- 
rtoe  Corps.  Such  action  is  contrary  to  the 
law  and  the  spirit  of  Congress,  detrimental 
to  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  violates 
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Mooi  an.  December  15, 1947 


S.     Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
of  Congress  was  called  I 
believe,  as  was  the  general 
the  purpose  of  the  "stop- 
was  for  the  relief  of  the 
cold  people  of  Eiirope. 
are  that  the  bill  provides  for 
,  includlBf  so-called  Incen- 
(o  be  taken  from  short  sup- 
United  States:   petroleum 
industrial  materials,  and  fer- 


tilizer. I  was  ready  to  support  this  pro- 
gram as  far  as  necessary  food  was  con- 
cerned but  under  these  circumstances  I 
could  not  feel  Justified. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  same  old 
blank  check  method  of  relief  as  was  used 
in  the  $20,000,000,000  already  given  to 
Exirope  since  the  war  which  has  kept 
prices  high  here  and  failed  to  rehabili- 
tate Europe.  Agents  of  the  State  E>e- 
partment  bought  some  100.000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  for  this  program  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November  1947 
before  authorized  by  Congress  thereby 
causing  the  price  of  wheat  to  jump  from 
approximately  $2.80  a  bushel  to  $3.15  per 
bushel. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  would 
like  to  help  the  needy  and  war  striclcen 
peoide  of  western  Europe.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  be  led  around  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  any  group  and  forced  to  vote  for 
legislation  to  approve  unauthorized  pur- 
chases that  result  in  certain  high  prices 
at  home  and  uncertain  relief  abroad. 
The  fact  that  this  legislation  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  aid  from  going  to 
governments  under  the  influence  of  com- 
munism is  another  reason  why  I  could 
not  support  the  bill. 


Ua-Amcrkaa  Political  Orf anizatioiu 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 


ATIVKS 


or    INStAJfA 

m  THX  HOD8B  OF 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  written  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  December  16.  1947. 

It  is  a  powerful  and  well-reasoned 
argument  In  support  of  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  my  able  and  patriotic  colleague. 
Representative  Wiluam  C.  Cou.  of 
Missouri. 

■ow  TO  BO  rr 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
At  last  somebody  baa  put  the  bell  on  the 
cat.    BepraaantatlTe  Wuxiau  C.  Col>.  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  Mlsaourl.  has  a  bill  before  Con- 
to  bar  from  the  ballot  all  political  or- 
whlch  are  un-American. 
Taatarday.  lir.  Colb  laid  the  caae  before 
tba  Oongreas  In  langxiage  nobody  can  mla- 


be  pointed  out.  the 
BaprMentatlvea  voted  •800.000.000  ot 

money  to  stop  communism  In  Europe. 

are  being  asked  by  the  Trtunaa 

for  the  aame  purpose.     BU- 

liave  already  been  spent  for  that  pur- 


Mr.  Cou  wants  to  kBOW  lAy  It  la  there- 
fore, that  the  aaoM  paepto  who  are  ahorellnf 
bUUona  abroad  to  "stop  coaununlam"  tn 
other  oountrlca.  are  ao  timid  about  stopping 
It  hare.    Haa  anybody  an  answer? 

His  project  to  bar  Oommunlata  troBi  tha 
ballot  and  alone  ^i**^  tbem  all  othera  who 
t— ch.  jnattfy.  advocate  or  aid  or  se^  the 
overtteow  of  oar  Ooostttutlon  by  force  and 
▼lolence.  la  aomethlng  that  oxight  to  bava 
been  dona  jeara  ago. 

It  eni  fentfly  be  left  out  of  any  program 
against  communism  worthy  of  the  name. 


Its  over  Into  the 
itslde  tha  law,  la 
bUl  very  neatly. 
It  of  It  be- 

wlth   the   basic 
Itutlon.  article  4. 

11  guarantee  to 
republican  fonn 
protect  each   of 
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paper  No.  43.  It 
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partlciilar  Statea 
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lence   of   foreign 

constitutional 

by  the  one  word, 
a  Supreme  Court 
It  tells  the  story: 
epubllcan  form  of 
to  erery  State  in 
lUhlng  featxire  of 
^e  people  to  choose 
lental  admiuis- 
laws  In  virtue  of 
led  In  reprcaenta- 
late  aeta  may  be 
}le  themselves, 
thus  the  source 
}vemments.  Na- 
limited  by  writ- 
have  themselvaa 
irer.  as  against  the 
laJorlUes." 
Ion  can  be  found 
\UcCaU  (130  U.  S. 
lief  Justice  PuUer. 
}ple  own  the  Oov- 
iwfully  overturn  It 
lendment. 
lists  stand  In  the 
9n7     The  Depart- 
lat  In  the  plalnaat 
Communist  Party 
the  overthrow 
and  violence. 
I  seek  to  amend  tha 
destroy  It.    They 
their  history  and 

to  give  them  any 
lataoever. 

r.  CoLi  s  bill  Is  that 

N>'t  only  should 

from  p<ditlcal  ac- 

^tlon  but  It  shoiild 

3M  memtiershlp  In 

rv      '.zatlon. 

y  us.    No  need 
•y  In  the  btial- 
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fe>eaker.  because 

rdlng.  restrictive 

Htted  efforts  for 

amendments,  I 

/ 

am  one  of  those  who  cannot  support  this 
so-called  stopgap  foreign-aid  measure. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism 
and.  with  due  regard  to  our  own  sol- 
vency, to  help  feed  the  htmgry  people  of 
the  world.  I  am  not.  however,  willing 
to  vote  another  blank  check  to  thead- 
mlnistratlon.  which,  in  the  light  o^ast 
performance,  gives  no  assurance  that 
these  two  objectives  will  be  accom- 
plished. And  that  is  what  this  measure 
is — another  blank  check. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  alleged  foreign-relief  bill. 
We  nnd  that  out  of  this  $597,000,000  over 
$100,000,000  will  be  spent  to  furnish  coal 
for  Industries  In  Prance  and  Italy,  yet 
France  was  forced  to  take  over  its  coal 
mines  to  break  the  recent  strike.  Then 
$35,000,000  win  go  to  furnish  petroleum 
while  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  are  being  ra- 
tioned by  the  petroleum  industry  in  our 
country.    France  Is  also  to  have  $17,000,- 

000  for  payments  to  Belgium  and  $10,- 
000,000  to  pay  Brazil  on  a  commercial 
account.  $26,000,000  to  pay  off  interest 
on  the  French  foreign  debt,  $10,000,000 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
$28,000,000  to  pay  for  the  export  of  food 
into  the  French  zone  of  Germany,  so  it 
appears  that  we  are  to  provide  France 
with  dollar  exchange  to  square  her  ac- 
counts in  these  other  places.  If  any 
indebtedness  Is  to  be  paid  off.  how  about 
the  need  for  something  being  paid  on 
our  own  national  debt?  And  how  is  the 
United  States  going  to  get  any  credit 
for  the  food  which  France  takes  into  the 
French  zone  in  Germany?  Yet  all  this 
Is  classed  as  stop-gap  relief  for  the  needy. 

The  other  alleged  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism. 
And.  again,  how  absurd  It  is  to  spend 
millions  on  such  a  plan  and  continue  the 
shipment  of  heavy  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  other  materials  to  Russia,  the  foun- 
tain head  of  communism,  thereby 
strengthening  her  as  an  aggressor. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 
the  Russian  Government  has  purchased 
from  this  country  $113,700,000  worth  of 
heavy  machinery  and  farm  implements. 
Official  records  likewise  show  that  some 
216  freight  cars  found  their  way  by  un- 
disclosed sources  into  the  Soviet  during 
the  period  running  from  April  through 
October.  The  fact  that  these  cars  were 
built  to  the  broad-gage  specifications 
of  Russia's  railroads  constitutes  thin 
excuse  for  any  such  sales.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  Associated  Press  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  the  President  says  he  sees  no  need 
to  halt  heavy  machinery,  farm-tool  and 
freight-car  shipments  to  Russia. 

As  for  extending  relief  to  the  destitute. 

1  would  have  America,  as  always,  be  char- 
itable, but  I  would  have  her  extend  relief 
through  private  charitable  organizations 
in  which  there  would  be  less  chance  of 
waste  and  black  markets  and  we  would 
have  assurance  that  it  would  go  to  those 
in  need.  For  a  program  of  that  kind 
and  for  an  appropriation  to  Implement 
It  I  would  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  support  a  for- 
eign policy  of  which  this  so-called  relief 
legislation  is  a  part  which  will  not  ac- 
complish its  intended  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  draws  on  our  already  short 
supply,  thereby  aggravating  our  growing 


national  problem  of  inflation,  and  which 
makes  us  weak  and  vulnerable  to  the 
very  forces  we  wish  to  destroy.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  say  that  the  bill 
specifically  states  that  a  vote  for  it  will 
not  commit  us  to  future  aid  to  Europe, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  debate  it 
was  apparent  that  this  measure  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  long-range  Marshall 
plan  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  the  resultant  spiral- 
ing  of  prices  and  the  infliction  of  regi- 
mentation for  bureaucratic  controls. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  President 
Truman  in  his  message  to  the  Congress, 
said  that  our  aid  to  Europe  necessitates 
our  giving  him  wartime  powers  and  re- 
storing these  controls  over  our  daily 
lives — controls  wliich  only  a  short  time 
ago  the  President  told  us  were  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  police  state. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  yield  to 
no  one  In  the  desire  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  this  so-called  stopgap 
foreign  relief  measure.  Our  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
our  own  people,  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  to  preserve  the  financial  solvency 
of  our  own  Nation.  Let  us  take  care  of 
the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  the  needy  at 
home.  Let  us  build  up  our  own  defenses 
against  both  foreign  aggression  and 
weakness  within. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  greatest 
contribution  we  can  make  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  is  to  keep  America 
strong,  and  in  that  purpose  we  should 
follow  reason  as  well  as  emotion  and  not 
lose  our  balance  wheel  completely. 


Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  A.  MEADE 

OF  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE       TTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  l     1947 

Mr.  MEADE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  last  evening  by  Hon.  Johm 
W.  McCoRMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  In  honor  of 
Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro  by  the  Ital- 
ian-American Civic  Club  of  Baltimore: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests, 
friends  and  associates  of  Mayor  D'Alesandro, 
when  I  received  the  kind  Invitation  from  the 
Italian-American  Civic  Club  to  join  with  you 
tonight  In  paymg  tribute  to  your  distin- 
guished m^yor,  I  confess  that  It  stirred 
within  me  mixed  emotions. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  I  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  loss  and  a  feeling  of  elation. 

The  fact  that  a  testimonial  dinner  was 
being  tendered  to  our  guest  of  honor  as 
mayor  of  Baltimore  made  me  realize  that 
we  woiild  no  longer  have  the  close  and  con- 
tinuing benefit  of  his  valued  services  In  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  was  acutely  aware 
that  the  occasion  signified  his  entry  upon  a 
new  phase  of  a  career  wherein  he  covild 
render  even  greater  service  to  the  people  he 
loves. 

For  him  and  the  people  of  this  famous 
American  city,  therefore.  I  was  happy  to 


think  that  the  servant  and  the  served  were 
mutually  fortunate. 

I  cemie  to  know  your  city's  chief  executive 
well  during  his  service  at  Washington. 

Before  his  advent  at  the  National  Capital, 
his  fame  and  reputation  had  preceded  him. 

His  service  In  the  State  house  of  delegate* 
had  equipped  him  admirably  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  legislative  technique. 

His  business  experience  had  fortified  him 
with  a  training  which  enabled  him  to  ana- 
lyze expsrtly  the  complexities  of  cur  national 
fiscal,  industrial,  and  economic  prcblems. 

His  manifold  fraternal  and  civic  interests 
had  imbued  in  him  a  social  consciousness 
which  instinctively  led  him  to  the  path  of 
sympathetic  consideration  for  his  fellow  man. 

His  active  part  In  the  enactment  of  pro- 
gressive social  legislation  iuring  his  period 
of  congressional  service  eloquently  demon- 
strates his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hmnan 
welfare. 

Service  In  the  municipal  council  of  this 
city  and  with  the  office  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue collector  happily  combined  to  extend  his 
legislative  and  executive  experience  and  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  of  local  and  national 
governmental  problems. 

Such  was  the  gentleman  which  the  Third 
Maryland  District  sent  to  Congress  in  1938. 

He  was  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

The  broad  backgroimd  of  his  training  and 
experience  made  him  invaluable  In  the  na- 
tional legislative  councils. 

He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  congresslonsU 
leaders. 

His  sage  counsel  and  sound  advice  were 
sought,  considered,  and  frequently  adopted. 

The  confidence  which  his  political  associ- 
ates reposed  In  him  was  matched  by  the 
respect  and  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by 
his  political  opponents. 

Without  regard  to  his  political  afllllation. 
he  was  recognized  as  a  man  and  a  legislator 
of  unimpeachable  honor,  probity,  and  In- 
t^rlty. 

His  advance  within  congressional  circles 
was  steady  and  deliberate,  and  was  finally 
rewarded  with  assignment  to  the  Important 
and  powerful  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

In  the  deliberations  of  that  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise,  he  again  distin- 
guished himself  with  a  display  of  keen  anal- 
ysis, cogent  reasoning,  and  sound  Judgment. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  Injection  of 
a  personal  note,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  splendid  personal 
traits  of  his  which  shall  be  ao  sorely  xnlsBed 
In  Washington. 
As  his  party  leader  In  the  House,  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  him  at 
aU  times. 

He  remained  steadfast  In  his  adherence  to 
high  Ideals  of  public  service. 

His  personal  honesty  and  integrity  were 
ever  beyond  reproach. 

His  sense  of  Justice  was  never  distorted  by 
considerations  of  expediency. 

He  subscribed  to  the  Ideal  of  statesman- 
ship in  national  affairs  and  was  always  mo- 
tivated to  act  for  the  common  good. 

His  own  Americanism,  and  his  devotion  to 
American  principles,  stamped  him  as  a  leader 
In  the  fight  against  subversive  elements 
whose  avowed  pxirpoee  Is  to  destroy  the 
world's  greatest  temple  of  democracy. 

And  above  all,  he  never  departed  from  the 
rigid  dictates  of  that  code  of  ethics  by  which 
a  true  gentleman  is  defined  as  one  who  never 
knowingly  gives  offense  to  even  the  least  of 
his  fellow  men. 

This,  then.  Is  the  man  whom  the  people  of 
Baltimore  have  recently  wisely  chosen  to  be 
their  Chief  Executive. 

We  here  tonight  do  honor  to  ourselves  In 
honoring  him. 

For  in  his  person  and  in  his  character  w« 
recognize  the  flowering  and  the  promise  ol 
the  American  way  of  life. 
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jtd  IM  tlM  first  to  agnc 

when  t  ny  tlMt  wman  yn- 

tlM  man.  W  wluU  b*  ataadi  for. 

of    lulUn    dwc«nt, 

Iro  ropretnU  tbo  fulfUlment 
tratfltkB. 

ttlUgant  kppUca- 
fore*  of  hli  per- 

As  largor 

I  <if  MnkM  biolCBBia  to  Mm,  h»  sprnMl 

his  (aleata  t  >  tbo  Stau  and  Watfciasl  sesa— . 
A  tirslssi  sorksr.  b«  nsvortbelsss  tt)ofsd 
Um  ooospui  ooslUp  a  poople  and  kept  his 
Bti  ntly  on  th«  puis*  of  Ilfs  around 
k'cn  MDM  of  public  splrltcdneaa 
ever   wlUlnf  to  s«nr«.    His 

^      ler  and  ayiapatlMCIe  rsspoo- 

mal  M  frtaods  tulckly  and  wins  ths 
...a  of  1 11  his  assnrlstsi 
.  knowli  dfs  of  the  affairs  of  govenunent 
li  svrpMBsd  MUy  by  his  lor*  for  aad  devotion 
to  Ood  aad  (  ountry. 

Mlm  life,  b  s  carsv.  and  hla  wpla  havs 
aU  bsan  dyt  amle  Insplraikais  to  tkOM  vbo 
havs  bMB  p  rlvUsged  to  know  htm. 

Ws  ars  so  -ry  to  loss  him  tran  ths  Bouas 
of  Bsprsaan  atlvss  In  Waahlngton. 

Ws  eoBcn  tulate  the  dty  ot  Baltlaaors  and 
ths  SUts  d  Maryland  for  their  wiss  chclcs 
and  sooad  Ji  idfmsnt  tn  calling  him  borne. 

Tbs  inena  ssd  isspnastblllty  of  his  present 
high  oAes  a  01  bs  a  challwif  to  Ha  talenta- 
and  If  bis  1  ast  career  Is  aay  amsa  of  suc- 
ceos.  hs  w1  1  welcome  the  challenge  as  a 
fttrtbsr  opp  irtunlty  for  service. 

With  sU  <f  you  hero  tonight— with  all  ot 
ths  people  rf  BalUmore  who  have  bestowed 
b^  honor  upon  him— I  Join  tn  extending 
to  him  tbal  tottauBy  o(  blfb  sstcam  than 
which  tiMrs  Is  no  bt^ar  ptalsa:  "TVcU  done, 
thou  good  a  id  faithful  acrrant.* 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElylARKS 

OF 

UONl  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


or  CAuroamA 


W  THB  r.  OUSB  OF 

Tuei  ^av.  December  IS.  1947 
MLLER      of 


California.    Mr. 

_, ;er.  V  Oder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

ouxks.  1  hi  ive  received  permission  to  In- 
clude ther^itta  a  statement  by  the  Hon- 
Hafgerty,  secretary,  Calilor- 
nla  Stale  Mefstion  of  Labor. 

Ttm  Caltarate  State  PKteratlon  of 
Labor  has  icthrely  and  aiim  lively  sui>- 
ported  the  Ontral  Valley  project  and 
has  contin  icusly  urged  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  Its  Immediate 
completion 

In  carry  ng  out  Utls  kiiig  and  well-de- 
fLoed  poUc  '  Mr.  HiMglj  Made  the  f ol- 
liialin  aUt  ement  bef or«  a  ariHOBimittee 
of  the  Pulitlc  Lands  CanarttlM  of  this 
body,  bx  84n  FvaadMO  «i  September  M. 
1947: 

C.  J.  Baggsrty.  and  X  am  tp—X- 

ot  the  Callforala  State  Fad- 

ijibor.  rsprsssntlng  mors  than  a' 

w^s  sanMSB  la  CaUfomla. 

graUful    to    

nvltlng  yoar  ■■■•  Public  Lands 
to  California.  Ws  arsplnaad 
that  your  koUeagties  bavs  bssa  wfutaa  to 
tsks  ths  tliae  and  maks  ths  effort  to 
kere  toUrtn  tooar  stat— eata  aad  to  aae 


Ws    ars 
for 


orginlaad 


Ws  have 
pact  which 


daw  watsr  resourcss  of  ths  Central  Vallsy 
holds  fce.'ors  us.  But  ws  also  bavs  a  fssUng 
of  reepoaalblllty  to  prtent  any  proigram  of 
divided  (Icvelcpment  or  divided  operation  In 
ths  vaUey.  We  feel  that  a  dlvMsd  program 
would  be  a  ssU-out  of  the  futtirs  oC  Cali- 
fornia, and.  apsablng  for  the  Stats  Vsdsratlon 
of  Labor,  our  futurs  U  not  (or  sale.  What  wa 
want  Is  a  tboroogbly  unlflsd  prapam  imdsr 
a  stogie  ast  of  Psderal  laws,  with  englncenng. 
flaaaclal,  and  administrative  unity.  Fur^ 
tbsrmore  we  intend  to  sUy  with  this  issue 
until  we  get  It. 

We  know  that  our  psopls  cannot  be  fully 
and    prc.fltably    employed    unless    ws    havo  I 
rapid  development  of  our 
■ources.    Within  ths  pael 
30  daya  maaabsrs  ot  our  own  organlaatloa 
working  at  a  chemical  plant  in  thla  bay  arsa 
have  felt  the  resxilts  of  suddenly  curtailed 
production.    Our  members  are  be^nnlng  to 
learn  the  bard  way  that  full  development  of 
our  water  power  ia  not  Just  a  problem  ot  I 
some  remote  future.    They  ars  getting  their  I 
heads  bumped  by  a  power  shortage  now. 

For  ysars  ws  bavs  battlsd  to  this  SUU  with 
spsclal  mtercsts  which  have  tried  to  block 
any  water  and  poww  developments  they  were 
unable  to  control.  But  the  State  Federatloa  j 
of  Labor  and  the  people  of  California  alwaye 
bass  stood  (or  public  development  and  trsns- 
mlaalon  of  power,  and  we  are  to  ths  flgbt 
to  win. 

In  1833  ws  bsM  a  spsdal  eteethm  in  thla 
Stots  to  sss  wbsthsr  tbs  psopls  wanted  pub- 
lic water  and  power  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  or  not.    The  private-power  truaft. 
tried  Its  best  to  get  the  people  to  declda 
against  it.    They  (ailed;  the  people  wanted 
dsvstopment  and  voted  for  it.    But  the  op* 
pooenta  of  pOhUe  water  and  power  develop- 
ment bave  not  eaased   their  eflorta.    They' 
continue  to  use  the  very  argumenta  and  to 
promote  ths  same  enda  which  the  people  of 
tbs  Btoto  esprassly   repudiated.    From   tboi 
beginning,  the  State  federation  of  labor  has 
played  ita  role  and  thrown  Its  strength  on 
the  side  of  the  public  totcrest.  and  we  abatt  i 
continue  to  do  so. 

Our  direct  toterest  Is  to  cheaper  power 
and  more  Jobs.  We  said  so  st  the  time  of 
tba  Watsr  and  Power  AfCt  fight  In  1933.  With 
your  psmHasmn  I  staoold  llks  to  submit  (or 
the  leeord.  wltkoot  leedtog.  the  resolution 
ot  oar  Staee  ssscuttve  council  in  1944.  which 
sndaraas  development  of  the  entire  Central 
Valley  water  and  power  resource  by  tbs 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under 
reclamation  law  (or  the  reason  that  reclame- 
tlon  law  contains  provlsioae  against  w.i  er 
■wcpofy.  against  land  aaaaopoly.  against 
power  moaopoly.  and  sgalnst  land  specula- . 
tlon. 

For  the  ssks  of  sooaMeay  at  the  eommit- 
tes's  time.  I  wUl  read  tfas.latsst  odtetel  deo-, 
laratlon  of  ths  Calttomla  State  Federal loal 
ot  Labor  on  development  of  Central  Vfl''i*y 
water  reaoaress.  which  Is  a  rsaieiaaMn'  of 
policy  wltbto  ths  past  month.  It  reads  se 
follows: 

"California  has  ao  leetmiee  BMrs  toipor- 
tant  than  water.  Bearelty  of  water,  more 
tbaa  any  other  single  (actor,  plaess  an  ultl- 
mato  nslling  to  tbs  fmwa  sconomlc  de^ei- 
aptoent  of  tbe  BUtm.  U  oar  prpasnt  ec  ns 
to  develop  this  watsr  roaewoe.  warped  ui  dcrr 
pressure  of  special  totarests.  should  ptuve 
daleetlvu  and  partial,  the  celling  will  reat 
low  upon  us:  if  our  sflorta  ars  sound  and 
are  caurled  to  completion,  that  calling  can 
be  poabadhlgh. 

"We  baea  tbe  plato  warning  now.  Cur*' 
taUaasnt  of  eoiptoyment  and  productton 
firom  abortage  of  power  to  1947  la  a  faUurs 
aol  so  mtich  of  rain  ss  It  la  a  lack  of  suf- 
it  fatfUtlsa  built  to  conserve  water  and 
It  Is  for  OS  to  beed  uis 
Only  the  fullest  aad  moat  ski:.:ul 
of  our  vater  lewiurcee  will  eu- 
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fomla  U  entitled.  To  do  this  Is  a  task  for  one 
agency  alone. 

"The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
has  watched  the  drive  by  special  Intereste  to 
llBrtinj  the  tmlty  of  Central  Valley  water 
development  for  their  own  purposes  with  an 
sver  deepening  apprehension.  Their  disrup- 
tion appears  principally  In  the  form  of  efforts 
to  Install  the  Army  engineers,  as  a  second 
agency  operating  under  separate  and  con- 
flicting laws  upon  the  Kings.  Kern,  American, 
or  other  streams  within  the  great  valley. 
Already  they  have  won  footholds  upon  the 
Kings  and  Kern.  We  condemn  unsparingly 
this  threat  to  the  future  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

"We  call  upon  the  people,  the  leglslatxire. 
and  the  SUte  administration  to  recognize 
unity  as  an  elementary  necessity,  and  to  In- 
sist upon  it.  The  Issue  is  no  mere  contest 
between  two  Federal  agencies — Army  versus 
Bureau.  The  Issue  Is  Unity  versus  Disunity. 
Are  the  people  of  California  going  to  have 
unity  to  a  great  project  which  cannot  succeed 
fully,  except  with  unity? 

**The  time  has  come  to  demand,' and  we  do 
dseaand.  that  Congress  shall  pass  basic  legis- 
lation placing  under  reclamation  law  all 
water  development  within  the  Central  Val- 
ley, and  assigning  sole  authority  and  respon- 
alblllty  (or  success  of  the  entire  project  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

"THE  SECOND  FtlNCTPLE 

"11.  The  CallTomla  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  as  Its  second  principle,  holds  that 
power  (or  production,  (or  employment,  and 
for  convenience  must  reach  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  economic  cost.  To  this  end 
we  demand  full  and  rapid  development  of 
Central  Valley  public  power  planU  and 
transmission  lines. 

"We  reiterate  our  traditional  stand  against 
private  power  monopoly.  I'he  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  voted  their  approval  of  a  full 
public-power  program  and  their  opposition 
to  private  monopoly  at  special  referendum 
In  1933.  ought  not  to  have  to  (ace  repeatedly 
the  obsta(aes  which  special  Interests  con- 
tinue to  place  In  the  way  o(  achieving  the 
public's  own  program. 

"THX   THOU)    PUMCn>LS 

••m.  As  Its  third  principle,  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor  Insists  that  water 
monopoly  and  land  speculation  baaed  upon 
private  receipt  of  publicly  (Inanced  Central 
Valley  water  ahall  be  prohibited,  and  that 
the  beneflu  of  water  shall  be  distributed 
wktely. 

"Llmltotlon  upon  reclamation  water  to  an 
amount  sufficient  for  100  acres  per  farm 
fMaUy.  U  the  tool  by  which  the  reclamation 
law  holds  water  monopoly  and  speculation  In 
check.  We  condemn  all  efforts  to  evade  this 
beneficial  law.  whether  by  direct  repeal,  by 
the  subterfuges  of  technical  compliance  or 
other  lawyers'  devices,  by  threats  of  defytog 
enforcement,  by  purposeful  neglect  to  re- 
qolre  that  beneficiaries  shall  executo  the 
customary  contracts  for  compUance  and  re- 
payment In  advance  of  spending  public 
moneys,  by  threato  to  take  the  project  away 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  ostonslbly 
to  the  name  of  the  State  o(  CallfcMTila  but 
really  (or  the  benefit  of  special  toterests,  or 
by  Intrudlhg  the  Army  engineers,  who  op- 
erate under  separate  laws.  Into  the  Central 
Valley. 

•TThe  prtoclpal  means  by  which  special  In- 
terests seek  to  monopolize  water  and  to 
monopollae  power  are  the  same  means — 
namely,  use  of  the  Army  engineers — by  which 
labor  and  the  people  are  robbed  of  a  unified 
project. 

"The  CallfomU  SUte  Federation  of  Labor 
stands,  as  It  always  has  stood,  for  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  water  resources  of  the 
Valley  under  reclamation  law,  administered 
solely  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 


mation, because  that  Is  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure widespread  distribution  of  the  benefits 
from  water  development,  and  to  attain  the 
maximum  resource  development  needed  to 
secure  the  future  of  California." 

The  members  of  congressional  committees 
holding  heartags  to  Washington  must  often 
be  confused  by  the  apparent  conflict  to  views 
among  Californlans  who  come  to  testify  on 
the  Central  Valley.  I  should  like  to  take 
advantage  of  your  presence  here  to  offer  an 
explanation  that  may  help. 

The  explanation  Is  this:  There  are  a  very 
few.  powerful  vested  interests — great  land- 
holders and  private  utilities — that  want  to 
reap  the  major  benefits  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  themselves.  The  only  way 
they  can  get  those  benefits  Is  to  get  out 
from  under  the  antlmonopoly  provisions  of 
the  reclamation  law  In  one  way  or  another — 
by  repeal,  by  having  their  totorpretatlons 
warped,  by  paralyzing  enforcement,  or  by 
substituting  the  laws  without  anti-monopoly 
provisions  which  govern  Army  flood-con- 
trol work.  However  appropriate  those 
flood-control  laws  may  be  to  the  humid 
regions,  they  are  both  Inappropriate  and 
Injurious  here.  The  Flood  Control  Act  is 
limited  practically  to  authorizing  a  construc- 
tion agency  to  construct,  and  has  no  broad 
public  purpKJse.  The  reclamation  law  was 
designed  so  as  to  distribute  the  benefits  of 
water  and  power  development  as  wldrty  as 
possible. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  some  men  from 
California  will  lobby  to  have  you  authorize 
and  appropriate  to  the  Army  engineers  In 
Central  Valley.  If  they  can  persuade  you  to 
do  that,  they  believe  they  can  escape  the 
160-acre  limitation  on  distribution  of  pub- 
lic-financed water.  They  think  they  can 
get  water  cheaper  for  themselves  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  because  they  believe  the 
Army  engineers  expect  them  to  repay  less  of 
the  public  Investment  than  does  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  under  the  reclamation  law. 
Finally,  they  can  use  the  limited  legal  au- 
thorizations under  which  the  Army  engi- 
neers build  dams  as  a  convenient  device  to 
postpone  and  to  obstruct  power  generation 
and  transmission,  which  they  cannot  control. 
Whether  these  unfortunate  conditions 
prevail  elsewhere  to  the  country  I  am  not  In 
a  position  to  say,  but  to  the  Central  Valley 
the  evil  of  Injecting  the  Army  engtoeers  and 
the  special  set  of  laws  under  which  they 
work  Is  devastattog  to  us.  I  will  be  as 
specific  and  clear  as  I  can,  wlthto  the  limits 
of  brevity. 

The  fact  that  special  Interests  regard  use 
of  the  Army  as  a  neat  device  for  escape  from 
t^e  reclamation  law  has  heen  an  open  secret 
for  a  long  time.  As  long  ago  as  May  13, 
1944,  the  national  magazine  Business  Week 
described  the  tactics  of  those  Interests  In  de- 
tail. During  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
repeal  the  160-acre  water  limitation  In  1944, 
Business  Week  named  the  three  other  tactics 
to  be  employed  If  direct  repeal  should  fall. 
Under  the  title  "Valley  Divided,"  Business 
Week  said: 

"If  the  big  land  owners  In  the  valley  lose 
out  In  this  particular  fight,  they  have  several 
other  proixnals  to  accomplish  their  end.  One 
of  them  Is  a  House  bill  which  would  author- 
ize the  Army  to  add  Irrigation  and  power  de- 
velopment to  its  present  navigation  and  fiood 
control  powers.  The  legislation  also  would 
call  for  construction  of  a  series  of  Irrigation 
and  power  projects  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  Central  Valley. 

"This  would  circumvent  the  160-acre  rule, 
since  the  Army  Is  not  botmd  by  that  restric- 
tion. 

"Another  proposal,  said  to  have  originated 
among  the  big  land  owners  of  Fresno  County, 
is  for  the  State  of  California  to  take  over  the 
Central  Valley  project,  paytog  the  entire  bill. 
This,  too,  would  side  step  the  160-acre  limi- 
tation.   Still  other  land  owners  are  slnktog 


wells  arotmd  their  holdings  in  raxler  to  be 
prepared  to  pump  Irrigation  water  from  the 
raised  water  table,  thvis  getting  a  free  ride  on 
the  Central  VaUey  project." 

Business  Week  was  right.  Special  Interests 
have  played  and  conttoue  to  play  these  four 
tactics — direct  repeal,  use  the  Army,  use  the 
State,  use  pumps.  First  one,  then  another, 
then  two  or  three  at  a  time,  like  a  man  run- 
ning his  hands  up  and  down  the  keyboard  of 
a  piano.  Sometimes  they  xise  the  soft  pedal, 
sometimes  tbe  loud;  frequently  they  confuse 
the  audience,  but  they  never  forget  their 
monopoly  purpose. 

The  purposes  of  the  land  monopolists  and 
of  the  private  power  monopolists  make  them 
natural  allies.  To  both  of  them  the  Army 
engineers  look  like  a  useful  tool.  The  land 
monopolists  use  them  to  obstruct  the  power 
development  now,  which  our  members  need 
to  keep  employed. 

May  I  Illustrate  specifically.  Special  to- 
terests In  this  State  used  their  Infiuence  to 
kill  appropriations  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  build  Ptoe  Flat  Dam  as  part  of  a 
$53,000,000  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  poer- 
er  tinit  of  the  Central  Valley  devtiopment. 
The  record  of  the  testimony  before  commit- 
tees of  tbe  House  shows  specifically  and  to 
BO  many  words  that  they  wanted  this  full  de- 
velopment checked  for  two  prtoclpal  reasons: 
First,  they  wanted  to  escape  the  water  llml- 
totlon: second,  they  wanted  no  power  de- 
velopment on  Kings  River  now.  In  1944  and 
1945,  Congress  was  persuaded  to  drop  a  pro- 
gram of  full  and  early  water  development  on 
the  Kings  River. 

The  very  next  year,  to  1946,  the  special  to- 
terests which  had  been  blocking  action  by 
the  Bureau  so  successfully,  now  suddenly 
became  Impatient  to  get  action  on  an  Army 
engtoeer  appropriation  for  the  same  river. 
At  this  potot,  I  regret  to  say,  the  Stote  En- 
gtoeer of  California  swung  toto  action  on  the 
tide  of  the  special  interests.  At  one  time  the 
Stote  engineer's  olBce  stood  as  a  true  pioneer 
of  unified  water  development,  but  by  1946 
it  was  standing  for  somethtog  far  less  credit- 
able; namely,  a  divided  valley.  Through  his 
Washtogton  representative  testifying  before 
the  Hovise  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
War  Department  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tions, the  State  engtoeer  urged  strongly  a 
no-power-now  appropriation  to  the  Army  en- 
gtoeers on  Kings  River  and  on  several  others. 
The  California  State  Federation  protesto 
that  action  by  the  Stote  engtoeer  and  his 
Waahtogton  lolobylst  as  a  direct  tojury  to  Ite 
members. 

Not  only  did  our  State  engineer  choose  the 
toterest  of  the  few,  rather  than  the  interest 
of  the  many,  but  the  testimony  in  his  behalf 
falsified  the  Issue  and  otherwise  beclouded 
the  record.  For  Jtist  a  moment  I  ask  you  to 
examtoe  that  testimony  vrlth  me.  I  believe 
that  by  so  dotog  I  can  clear  up  some  decisions 
the  Congress  will  doubtless  be  called  on  to 
make  In  the  next  and  to  succeeding  sessions. 
The  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Stote  en- 
gtoeer reads  to  part,  as  follows: 

"There  has  in  some  instances  been  dis- 
agreement between  the  War  Department  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  as  to  which  agency 
shall  construct  some  of  these  projecte,  and 
in  what  manner  they  should  be  operated.  At 
this  potot  the  Stote  does  not  want  to  become 
involved  to  rivalry  between  those  splendid 
organizations.  We  want  to  have  these  proj- 
ects. We  want  the  dams  storted  and  let 
the  issue  be  settled  later  as  to  who  will  op- 
erate them  and  to  what  manner.  If  appro- 
priations are  postponed  now,  the  delay  to 
getting  flood  relief  will  be  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half.    The  need  Is  urgent." 

The  plausibility  of  that  statement  that 
"the  Stote  does  not  want  to  become  tovolved 
In  rivalry"  between  the  Army  and  the  Bu- 
reau lies  to  its  seemtogly  reasonable  appeal 
to  abandon  partisanship  for  either  Army  or 
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Indode  the  foHowtef  article  entitled 
•Xynn  Heartbeat."  by  Tom  McOoTera, 
irtileh  bffMMured  la  tbe  Lynn  Tclcgr»m 
Mews  Sunday.  Deeeabv  14.  1M7: 
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(By  Ton  MsOovcra) 
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ney.  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church,  reminded 
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L  Mary  a  Billy." 
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engineer's  rcpraaeatatlve  ended 
to  the  House  committee  wtth  the 
need  U  urgent."    One  U  tempted 
whether  the  ''urgency'*  of  flood 
vlhlch   the  8Ute  engtaeer's  rapra- 
( Ited  as  s  spur  to  hasten  Confpraa- 
B  (or   the   Army   really  was   an 
.  flood  control,  or  whether  perhaps 
urgaaey  for  awnthtng  else.    We. 
conatmetlan  la  nrgant.  tout  U  the 


really  was  serving  the  Inter- 
State  In  the  -urgency"  for  action, 
fall  to  appear  upon  any  one  of 
which  were  prior  to  hla  "ur- 
tor  the  Array?    At  any  of  theae 
1  tave  helped  to  aacura  euusuuctlon 
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woold  prefer  no  dav^opment  at 
^  River  rather  than  to  have  de- 
uBder  the  national  reclamation 
ho  have  saM  they  want  no  power 
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or 

THOMAS  J.  LANE 


HOW  <y  BEfUlUlHTATIVB 

t,  December  16. 1947 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 

my  rexnarlu  in  the  Rscord,  I 


L.LNE. 


my  myself  after  hav- 

_^ with  this  squatty  gant. 

«bo  la  bald  and  whoae  face  iant  pretty.  dtMJ 
to  an  avtooiobUa  aflddaat  which  baaity] 
dalBMd  his  life. 

Fifteen  or  sUtaan  yMia  ••»**■■■ 
Gray  waa  confuibtdlag  tba  pooea  of 
cbuaetu  and  four  utiwr  Maw  Bngland 
with  aa  bold  a  aertaa  U  eacapartas  as 
appears  In  the  annals  of  crtateaMfy. 

It  was  at  a  hold-up  in  Baatoa  ttey  cai 
us   with    him   one    evening.    Billy   tei.s    11 
,p„^lit»^  like  this,  if  I  can  remember  cor« 
ractly.  as  I  took  no  notaa. 

-I  was  having  aoaaatfUac  to  eat  la  a 
raataurant  with  a  frtand  ooa  evanii^  M»d 
couple  of  buddlea  came  along  who  were 
ot  eaab  and  wanted  to  knock  off  a  place, 
was  pretty  weU  ftxed  at  the  time  and  want 
DO  part  of  it.    Tbay  Inalatad.  however,  and 
went  along  to  ba  a  good  apcrt. 

"A  gaiwbiiiw  90t  waa  tba  deatlnatloo. 
It  was  dacMed  tbat  myself  and  another  f^ 
low  would  do  the  actual  robbing.  The 
two  were  to  watch  the  house  and  the  sUeet. 
"It  waan't  long  after  tbat  we  had  enurr 
the  house  and  I  waa  eovarlng  a  gang  of  ' 
men  with  a  pistol.  I  eoaild  see  tbat  my 
panion  had  no  experience  and  tbat  It  waa 
tough  spot.    He  abould  have  been  **'" 

tbem.  but  instead  he  waa  raaaovlng  nl 
and  dlmea  from  a  caab  register.    I 
that  the  beat  bet  waa  to  get  out  as  qui 
•s  poaalble. 

•What  I  dldnt  know,  however,  was 
Utere  was  a  railroad  dlcfe  In  a  telephone  t 
taking  In  everything  and  as  I  started  to 
he  stepped  out  behind  me  and  ordered 
to  drop  my  gun. 

"As  I  wheeled  around,  we  both  began 
tng  at  the  aamc  time.  I  hit  him  three 
and  he  hit  me  twice  In  the  leg.    I  got 
somehow  but  whan  X  laacbad  the  street 
leg  wss  nearly  paraliv^.    They  h«l  to  dri 
me   into  the  car  and  we  headed  for  •^ 
Hampahtre." 

That  particular  experience  of  our  Mr. 
waa  followed  by  bis  captiire  in  a  lonely 
ti^  IB  Haw  Hampablre.    Somebody  aquc 
and  tba  Boaton  copa  caaaa  up  to  kidnap 
Tbey  wanted  no  tnMfc  vlth  exuadition 
ceadlngs.    Forty-five  cops  all  supplied 
ai»/.i><n«   guns,   searchlights,   and    tear    _ 
^•da  the  trip  to  New  Hampshire  but  th( 
was  Uttle  fight  in  Billy  when  they  arrlv4^ 
He  was  so  ill   they  didn't  even  bother 
jli^yi*^!*  blm  on  the  return  trip. 

BivaM^  trial,  the  erstwhile  "Bad  Willi 
waa  f^m*"*^   to  the  ho^ital  ward  at   tt 
State  prftsoo  under  heavy  guard.    He  ^^asol 
there  a  waak  when  friends  bad  smuggled  "^ 
fl]f^  to  blm  and  in  tha  waa  hours  ot 
Bkomlng.  he  was  sawing  away  at  bars 
tofore  deaoibed  as  cacape-|»roof . 

One  night  BlUie  made  the  break  in  typl 
BoUywood  faahlon.    Be  had  such  little  re 
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L«t  Angeles  Hoasinf  SitaatMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer.  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizens  Housing 
Council,  to  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  Investigating  the  Housing 
Shortage: 

Loa  AMOBLaB  Cmuiu* 
Bonsmo  OouMcu..  Iito., 

November  11.  1947. 
To  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  lnve*tt~ 
9ating  the  HoHsing  Shortage: 

Mm  president  of  the  Los  Angelea  ClUaens' 
Bourtttg  CouncU.  a  nonpartisan  delegated 
body  consisting  of  representatives  of  vet- 
erans' organizations,  labor  unions,  church 
groups,  and  civic  bodlea.  I  have  requested  to 
be  heard  In  order  that  I  may  presmt  such 
Information  regarding  the  Los  Angeles  hous- 
ing situation  as  the  council  has  compUed  In 
the  course  of  Its  work. 

Tbat  a  vast  housing  need  exists  In  Los 
Angeles  Is  scarcely  debatable:  the  question  Is 
Just  how  great  that  need  Is.  On  this  point 
we  hsve  the  figures  of  the  special  census 
taken  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  the  request 
of  the  city  on  January  28.  1946.  The  survey 
showed  the  population  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles as  1.805.687.  a  gain  of  301.410  persons 
since  April  1.  1940.  Percentagewise,  this  rep- 
resented a  gain  of  20  percent.  (See  table 
below.) 
Population  compariaona:  City  of  Loa  Angelea 

(U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  Series  P-SC  No.  188 
(final  figures) 

Total  population  Apr.  1.  1940 1.604.277 

Total  population  Apr.  28.  1946—  1.805,687 

Net  Increase  In  population.      301,410 
Percentage  Increase 20 

On  July  1.  1947.  the  county  regional  plan- 
ning commission  Issued  a  report  showing 
that  Los  Angeles  had  gained  In  population 
an  additional  6.7  percent  In  the  Intervening 
17  months,  making  a  total  gain  of  26.7  per- 
cent since  April  1,  1940.  (See  table  below.) 
Los  Angelea  Regional  Planning  Commisaion, 
July  1947 — Du>€Uing  units  and  population, 
city  of  Loa  Angelea 
Total  population  Jan.  28,  1946  (U. 

S.  Census  Bureau) 1,805,687 

Total  population  July  1.  1947 1,906,824 

Total  additional  Increase  In  popu- 
lation from  Jan.  28. 1946.  to  July 

1,  1947 - 100,137 

Total    popxilatlon    Increase   since 

1940:. - 401,  547 

Percentage  Increase 26.  7 

The  regional  planning  commission  report 
set  the  toUl  number  of  dwelling  units  In 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  AprU  1.  1947,  at 
612.361.  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  In  1940  of  529,261,  or  a  gain 
of  83.100  dwelling  units.  The  city  depart- 
ment of  building  and  safety  reports  that  an 
additional  3.424  dwellings  were  completed 
during  May  and  June  1947.  Thus,  the  total 
number  of  new  dwellings  In  the  city  on  July 
1,  1947,  was  86.524. 

The  United  SUtee  Housing  Censtis  of  1940 
reported  that  there  were  3.05  persons  per 
occupied  dwelling  xmlt  within  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.    By  using  this  formula.  It  Is  possible 


to  divide  the  401,547  Increase  In  population 
since  1940  Into  a  total  of  131,654  dwelling 
tinlts  which  would  be  required  to  shelter  the 
new  population. 

However,  as  reported  above,  the  Los  Angelea 
Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the  city 
department  of  building  and  safety  estimated 
that  only  86,524  new  dwellings  became  avail- 
able through  J\ily  1,  1947.  Since  July  the 
completions  of  new  homes  have  been  Inade- 
qtiate  to  house  the  continuing  Increase  in 
population.  Thus  It  may  be  fairly  estab- 
lished that  there  Is  an  absolute  mlnlm\im 
need  for  45.130  dwellings  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  at  this  time. 

In  all  probabUlty  the  actual  number  of 
homeless  families  Is  somewhat  higher.  The 
1940  formiila  of  3.05  persons  per  occupied 
dwelling  unit  falls  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  accepted  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  the 
population  Increase  represents  the  smaller, 
newly  married  veteran  families.  In  this  re- 
gard It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  tbe  United 
States  Census  Bureau  recently  conducted  a 
special  study  of  the  housing  problem  of 
Teterana  of  World  War  n.  The  release, 
known  as  Census  Release  P-21,  No.  30,  dated 
August  18,  1947,  estimated  that  there  were 
83.000  homeless  veteran  families  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  On  the  basis  of  the  city's  pro- 
portionate 49  percent  share  of  the  population 
In  the  area.  It  may  be  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  40.670  World  War  II  vet- 
eran families  alone  among  the  thousands  of 
homeless  residents  of  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles. 
Furthermore,  If  the  7  percent  vacancy 
ratio  of  1940  Is  taken  Into  consideration,  and 
maintained  as  a  normal  factor  to  be  achieved 
before  the  acute  housing  shortage  can  be 
declared  ended,  then  the  total  dwelling  units 
required  would  be  proportionately  higher. 
However,  the  estimated  minimum  total  of 
45.130  families  without  homes  of  their  own 
does  not  tell  the  final  Los  Angeles  story  by 
any  means.  The  census  of  1940  showed 
58.419  substandard  dwelling  units  In  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  exclusive  of  overcrowded 
dwellings.  That  many  famUles  were  then 
living  In  housing  which  was  not  fit  to  live  In. 
due  to  Its  need  for  major  repairs  or  lack  of 
necessary  sanitary  facilities. 

With  nothing  having  been  done  to  better 
the  situation  during  the  seven  Intervening 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  but 
significant  slum-clearance  program  under- 
taken by  the  city  housing  authority,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  say  that  the  number  has  de- 
creased. Indeed,  the  problem  has  been 
seriously  aggravated  as  desperately  homeless 
families  have  carved  out  thousands  of  addi- 
tional slum  dwellings  from  garages,  attics, 
and  chicken  coops. 

The  1940  United  States  housing  census 
also  reported  that  19,039  families  in  Los  An- 
geles were  residing  In  overcrowded  homes, 
that  ts.  with  more  than  1.61  persons  per 
room.  The  combined  total  of  both  over- 
crowded and  physically  substandard  dwell- 
ings Is  not  available.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
many  families  reported  as  overcrowded  In 
1940  were  not  listed  among  the  58,419  fam- 
ilies residing  In  substandard  housing. 

The  surveys  of  the  Regional  Planning  CkJm- 
mlsslon  Indicate  an  Increase  In  population  of 
68,602  persons  between  October  1946  and 
October  1947.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  as- 
sume that  this  trend  will  be  reversed  during 
1948.  Again  using  the  1940  formula  of  3.05 
persons  per  occupied  dwelling  unit,  this  pop- 
ulation Increase  can  properly  be  translated 
into  an  additional  need  for  22.492  dwellings 
to  house  the  estimated  potential  increase  in 
population  during  the  ensuing  year.  (See 
table  below.) 

Loa  Angelea  Regional  Planning  Commission 
population  estimatea,  city  of  Loa  An- 
gelea 

Total  population  October  1946 1.  852,  683 

Total  population  October  1947 1, 921, 286 


Total   poptilatlon    increase   since 

October    1946 63,602 

Estimated  nimiber  of  dwelling 
imlts  required  to  house  In- 
creased population  between 
October  1946  and  October  1947 
(1940  U.  S.  Housing  Census:  3.05 
persons   per   occupied   dwelling 

unit)    :. _ 32,493 

AdditlonaUy.  there  are  in  the  city  today 
8,967  temporary  dwellings,  exclusive  of  tem- 
pcH-ary  student  accommodations  provided  by 
the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  dty. 
These  were  built  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  Federal  and  State  Governments,  either  in 
the  Interests  of  the  war  effort  or  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Emergency  Housing  Program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  erection,  they  must 
be  demolished  as  soon  as  practicable.  This 
emergency  housing,  if  left  for  any  great  pe- 
riod, will  degenerate  into  still  further  slums, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  Included  In  any  over- 
aU  view  of  Los  Angeles'  housing  needs. 

Adding  these  various  necessities — homes 
for  the  homeless,  the  slum  dweUer,  the  tem- 
p>orarUy  housed  veteran,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  homes  needed  to  house  the  In- 
created  population  during  the  coming  year — 
we  arrive  at  the  total  housing  need  figure  of 
135,008  homes  (see  table  below);  a  figure 
which,  I  am  constrained  to  say.  I  personally 
feel  Is  overconaervatlve. 

Summtuy  total  of  estimated  housing  need 
for  city  of  Los  Angeles 

Additional  dwellings  needed  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  increase  In  popu- 
lation over  Increase  In  dwellings 
since  1940 45,130 

Additional  dwellings  needed,  or  ex- 
isting dwellings  requiring  major 
repairs,  to  remove  all  substandard 
dwellings  in  city  (United  States 
census,  1940) 68.419 

Additional  dwellings  needed  to  re- 
place existing  temporary  public 
housing 8,067 

Additional  dwellings  needed  to  house 
estimated  increase  in  population 
due  to  immigration  and  new  mar- 
riages during  ensuing  year 23, 493 

Total  housing  need  in  the  city 

of  Los  Angeles 136,008 

To  meet  this  overwhelming  expression  of 
need  for  shelter,  we  have  the  following  in- 
formation from  the  Los  Angeles  City  Depart- 
ment of  Building  and  Safety.  The  depart- 
ment reports  a  total  of  14,811  new  homea 
that  have  actually  been  completed  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1947.    (See  table  below.) 

Loa  Angeles  Department  of  Building  and 
Safety  report  on  residential  comj^etion  by 
number  of  dwelling  units 

Dwelling 
unita 
Month,  1947:  completed^ 

January 1.282 

February 1.307 

March 1. 817 

AprU 1,787 

May 1. 686 

June 1. 798 

July 2, 166 

August . . 1.646 

September 2. 041 

Total  dwellings  completed  in 
the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  be- 
tween Jan.  1,  1947.  and  Sept. 

80,  1947 14.811 

*  Completion  papers  filed,  as  required  by 
law. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  California 
State  Legislative  Joint  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing, released  AprU  9,  1947,  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  homeless  families  within  this 
State  desire  to  secure  rental  accommoda- 
tions. 
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regarding  rental  coostructlon 
y  dark.     Prior  to  JtUy  1.  1M7.  estl- 
averags  rentals  being  charged  on 
coostructlon  In  Los  Angeles  rx- 
Upon  the  lifting  of  all  rent  con- 
new  construction  on  July  1.  estl- 
esceeded   an   sTcrage   of   tlOO. 
figure  includes  the  cost  of  utilities, 
an  one  hand,  we  have   a  housing 
lerer  before  reached  to  the  history 
On  the  other,  we  have  a  declln- 
--iistructlon  Industry  which  Is  sp- 
incapsble,  under  existing  legislstlon. 
the  tow -cost  housing  needs  of  the 
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order  to  eflect  this  material-saving,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  Government  can  be 
charged  with  wastefulness  or  contributing 
to  tbe  Inflstlon  of  building  costs.  And  again, 
tbe  emergency  projects  often  went  forw- 
on  s  »4-hoar.  7-dsy  schedule  to  provide 
veterans  with  shelter  as  aoon  as  humani 
poasit>le.  while  private  baOdlBg  usually  pro-^ 
ceeded   at   a   leisurely  Mm 

facta  mast  be  eoMldwsd  In 
_iparattv«  cost  factors. 
As  for  the  eOeteney  of  permanently  boOl 
federally  aided  housing,  tbat.  we  have  alwf 
understocd.  Is  built  by  private  oootiactors  i 
eooipeUUve    bids.    Therefore    It   would 
diAeuK  to  ssa  bow  it  aauirt  be  ■<»•  «sp 
Siva  or  lass  sflclant  tbaa  ooanpataMa  privatoj 
.    Tbe   pnbtle    rseords   of    the 
Ctty  Bousing  Authority  for  the 
war  period  when  tlHt  a§mef  via  buH 
stich  housing  undw  tiM  ptoeMons  of 
Uatta*  Stetcs  Houilaf  Aat.  reveal  that 
paraMa  eosu  with  prleata 
con  slat  sntly  matntamrd. 

Tbe  twin  baa  repeatedly 
clam  for  Mrtain  local  and  national  ergani 
tUMBi  fli^nasBtatlve  of  special  Interest   - 
prleOsga  wtttUn  the  building  Industry.    T 
can  be  little  queetion  tbat  the  repeated 
powerful  represenUtloBS  on  behalf  of  tJ 
lobbying  groups  have  been  In  major  part 
sponsible  for  the  premature  lifting  of  bulld^ 
ing   controls,    the   effective   blocking   of 
remedial   leglalatlon.   the  flagrant  violatl 
of  congressional  and  administrative  Int 
regarding   nonreeidentlal   construction,   i 
the  unprincipled  attacks  upon  constnictli 
efforts  to  meet  tbe  housing  crisis. 

That   tbie   Matlon   needs    a   coordlnal 
iTsnni  laakti^  houilag  prognmn  would 
to   be    obvious.    Tbe   Loa    Angeles    Clt 
Housing  Council  Is  of  tbe  opinion— repeat 
expreesed— tbat  sueh   a   program   is   to 
found  In  tbe  Taft-Blender-Wagner  NaUoi 
Housing  Ooounlsslcn  bill  (S.  806).    Lowei 
interest  ratee.  lengthened  amortisation  p 
oda.   and    yield    Insurance   would   doubt 
stimulate  private  building  Into  a  vastly 
panded  construction  program.    Iforeover, 
very  eafety  featurea  naaaert  would  make  it 
"boom"  without  the  aivrabenalon  of  an  at 
tenilant  "tMist." 

Tbe  public  bousing  provlaloes  are  an  al 
lute  neceesUy  for  these  of  our  fsmllies 
cannot  poealbly  reach  Into  the  eompetll 
private  home-bullding  or  rental  market, 
long  aa  low-teeonse  families  are  a  part 
American    life    It    Is    only    intelligent 
Interest  to  see  that  they  are  properly  h< 
A  alum  cannot  be  ccmtalned;    Its  efl« 
dtasase,  delinquency,  naoral  corrosion- 
over  the  community  In  black  waves,  defUl 
all  that  they  touch. 

On  behalf  of  the  cttlaens'  housing 
I  urge  your  conunlttee  to  do  all  In  Its  , 
to  help  exercise  the  twin  evils  of  bad  houai 
and  BO  boualng,  by  recommending  Immc 
pMSi^e   of    tbe   Tbft-Kllender-Wsgner 
Uonal  Houetng  Commktsioo  bill. 
Baspectfuiy  submitted. 

BU  Roe.  Msgr.  Tbobcas  J.  01>wt™. 
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override    President   Truman's    veto    of    the 
measure. 

Each  organization  is  raising  a  large  cam- 
paign fund  to  carry  out  the  purpose. 

The  declared  hope  of  the  leaders  Is  to  bring 
about  a  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

This  Is  definitely  and  distinctly  a  move- 
ment of  the  labor  bosses,  whose  arbitrary 
powers  have  been  curtailed  by  Congress  In 
the  Interests  of  labor  peace  and  industrtal 
justice. 

IX  they  should  succeed  In  their  punitive 
and  Intimidating  endeavor,  the  United  States 
will  take  a  long  step  toward  class— or  labor— 
fovamment  dominated  by  a  ruling  cllqtie. 

But  well-informed  surveys  indicate  that 
tbe  labor  bosses  will  not  succeed. 

They  eannot  sueeaad  because  the  actual 
political  situation  will  not  i>ermit  their 
success. 

And  ttiey  wUi  not  succeed  becatise.  even 
If  other  fsctors  were  favorable  to  them,  they 
will  not  have  rank-and-file  support  when 
the  1948  election  dsy  arrives. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly,  a  nonpartisan 
Information -service  publication,  has  made  an 
Inquiry  into  tbe  congressional  candidacies 
invalved.  and  comes  up  with  this  revealing 
report: 

"Organized  labor  cannot  defeat  enough 
Congressmen  in  1948  to  bring  about  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  Eighty-first 
Congress. 

"Although  there  are  an  estimated  sixteen 
million  tmlon  members,  they  are  so  unevenly 
di«tributed  geographically  that  organized 
labor  has  little  or  no  strength  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  most  of  the  Congressmen  who  voted 
to  override  the  veto  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

"Of  the  331  Representatives  who  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  all  but  118  are  from  dis- 
tricts which  professional  politicians  In  Wash- 
ington consider  safe. 

"Of  these  118—106  Republicans  and  13 
Democrats — about  half,  are  considered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  organized  labor. 

"In  the  Senate.  28  out  of  68  Senators  who 
voted  to  override  the  Taft-Hartley  veto  are 
up  for  reelection,  but  only  nine  are  from 
States  in  which  labor  is  politically  impor- 
tant. 

"Some  of  the  Congressmen  whom  labor 
opposes  may  be  defeated  on  other  issues, 
local  or  national,  and  some  of  those  in  safe 
districts  may  not  get  their  party's  nomina- 
tion even  though  the  district  remains  in 
the  same  party. 

"But  insofar  as  the  CIO,  AFL,  and  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  depend  on  union  members  for 
political  action,  they  have  reasonable  chances 
of  defeating  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Congressmen  whom  they  regard  as  their  ene- 
mies. 

"Their  chances  of  defeating  the  other  four- 
fifths  range  downward  from  improbable  to 
wsro." 

The  labor  bosses,  in  other  words,  do  not 
wield  the  political  power  wiiich  they  pretend 
to  have  and,  in  fact,  which  they  seemed  to 
have  when  the  New  Deal  was  using  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  a  campaign  fund 
In  their  support. 

Second,  the  labor  bosses  have  discredited 
themselves  by  the  indefensible  nattire  of 
their  attack  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Instead  of  presenting  any  kind  of  analysis 
Of  the  new  statute,  they  have  attacked  it  m 
demagriglci  language  as  a  slave-labor  law. 

Tba  poalUon  of  the  labor  bosses  in  this 
respect  has  been  completely  torpedoed  by 
Opinion  Research  Corp. 

Opinion  Research  conducted  a  poll  among 
workers,  not  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  an 
unexplained  whole  but  on  the  aepaiate  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  statute. 

The  poll  showed  that  as  many  as  80  per- 
cent of  all  workers  and  70  percent  of  labor- 
union  members  favor  and  approve,  on  its 
own  merits,  every  pert  of  the  law  which  they 
had  been  misled  into  opposing  as  a  whole. 


The  implication  ought  to  be  obvious,  even 
to  a  labor  boss. 

American  workers  are  not  fools. 

Long  before  election  day,  they  will  know 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  confers  upon  them 
the  very  twnefits  which  they  themselves 
want. 

And  they  will  not  vote  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  these  benefits  merely  because  lalxir 
politicians  have  sought  to  apply  a  false 
epithet  to  tbe  legislation. 


TW  Honsbf  Sbortaf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALiroairu 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mrs,  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hous- 
ing for  millions  of  our  American  families, 
especially  our  veterans,  is  a  national 
scandal.  The  answer  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  this  all-important  problem 
was  to  set  up  an  investigating  committee 
to  discover  whether  or  not  there  really 
was  a  housing  shortage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  was  part  of  the  re- 
port I  sent  in  reply  to  a  request  from 
Representative  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  the  Housing  Shortage, 
for  information  on  housing  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Deab  Congressman  Gambls:  Pursuant  to 
your  letter  of  September  8,  1947,  I  have  pro- 
ceeded to  gather  such  Information  perti- 
nent to  the  lack  of  housing  in  my  area  as  la 
available. 

I  have  done  this  several  times  for  bureaus 
or  committee  In  the  plotis  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  about  the  deplorable 
housing  situation  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
To  date,  those  hopes  have  not  materialized. 
Now,  tbe  situation  approaches  the  hopeless. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talking 
about  the  Incipient  dangers  of  communism. 
Communism,  in  my  view,  is  the  last  refuge 
of  those  who  are  without  hope — and  cer- 
tainly there  Is  nothing  better  calculated  to 
drain  a  man  of  hope  than  the  denying  to  him 
of  the  basic  decencies  of  life. 

In  California — in  Los  Angeles — in  my 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District  that  de- 
nial Is  taking  place.  A  great  group  of  our 
people  have  literally  no  place  to  live.  An- 
other, even  greater  group.  Is  living  In  hous- 
ing which  is  not  fit  to  live  in.  And  no  hous- 
ing is  Ijeing  built  at  a  price  that  those  who 
need  it  most  can  afford  to  pay. 

Population  in  the  Fourteenth  Congres- 
sional district  grew  from  319,000  in  1940  to 
377.000  in  January  1946.  In  July  1947  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  had 
Increased  an  additional  6.7  percent.  Assunt- 
Ing  that  the  Fourteenth  District  shares 
equally  in  the  Increase,  and  considering  that 
an  additional  quarter  year  has  now  elapsed, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
population  of  the  Fourteenth  Congressional 
District  as  oi  today  exceeds  400.000  persons. 

In  1940  we  had  in  the  Fourteenth  District 
120.680  dwelling  imits.  of  which  7576  were 
designated  as  overcrowded,  and  30,420  were 
stigmatized  as  substandard.  Granted  that 
there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlap- 
ping between  these  two  figures,  it  cannot,  in 
the  vast  aggregate,  be  important.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  In  1940  more  than  one-quarter  <rf 
all  our  housing  was  bad  bousing. 


Far  from  improving,  this  situation  has  de- 
teriorated markedly.  The  regional  planning 
conunlsslon  gives  figiu'es  for  existing  hotising 
In  Los  Angeles  by  districts  which  do  not  coin- 
cide with  congressional  district  lines,  but  two 
of  them,  designated  as  central  and  eastern, 
furnish  pertinent  Information.  The  centrtd 
dUtrict,  which  lies  almost  whoUy  within  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District.  Is  shown 
as  having  6,063  less  dwelling  unlta  in  1947 
than  in  1940,  while  that  part  of  the  eastern 
dJstrtct.  which  lies  within  the  city  boundaries, 
and  of  which  probably  one-half  is  in  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District,  is  shown 
as  having  gained  622  dwelling  unite  since 
1940.  Thus,  A  net  lose  a€  4,400  imlta  is 
indicated. 

This  figure  is  reedUy  believable,  since  wbila 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  residential  eon« 
struction  in  ttie  Fourteenth  District  during 
ths  war  and  postwar  period,  there  has  been 
considerable  demolition  Involving  war* 
expanded  commercial  facilities,  the  creation 
of  downtown  parking  iota,  and  the  putting 
through  of  a  so-called  Freeway  system  by  the 
State  department  of  highways.  Important  to 
note  in  connection  with  this  is  tliat  because 
of  the  necessarily  arbitrarily  chosen  sites  for 
these  projecta.  there  has  been  little  or  no 
eelectivlty  of  demolition.  Whatever  was  in 
the  way  had  to  go.  whether  good  housing  or 
bad.  Consequently,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  our  outrageous  "substandard"  percent- 
ages are  today  no  smaller. 

On  a  series  of  housing-study  charta  made 
by  the  Los  Angeles  city  planning  commission, 
I  have  outlined  the  Fotirteenth  Congres- 
sional District.  On  chart  after  chart,  these 
district  lines  correspond  almost  exactly  with 
the  areas  of  worst  housing  that  the  planning 
commission  designated.  Similarly  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  tuberculosis  incidence, 
which  are  inseparably  tied  to  bad  housing, 
follow  almost  the  same  lines. 

One  more  housing  fact  l}earing  directly  on 
American  life  may  l^e  noted.  Last  year,  a 
caucus  of  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Coiu^ 
Judges  gave  it  as  their  considered  opinion, 
based  on  the  hearing  of  thousands  of  cases, 
that  Los  Angeles'  fantastic  divorce  rate  (five 
divorce  actions  to  every  six  marriages  in  1946) 
was  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the  dire 
lack  of  housing  in  which  families  could  be 
reared  In  some  degree  of  decency  and  per- 
manency. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facta  adduced,  I  think 
It  may  be  categorically  stated  that  what  Is 
needed  in  the  Fourteenth  California  Dis- 
trict— and.  for  that  matter,  in  Los  Angeles 
generally — is  (1)  more  houses  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  (2)  an  immediata  program 
of  Plum  clearance. 

Moreover,  all  available  studies  make  it 
clear  that  by  and  large  the  worst-hctised 
group  are  the  veterans.  A  special  census 
report  en  veterans'  housing  In  central  Los 
Angeles  shows  that  there  are  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  veterans  without  homes 
of  their  own  as  there  are  nonveterans. 

The  same  report  states  that  the  average 
monthly  rental,  including  utilities,  vrhlch 
these  veterans  are  able  to  pay  is  (38  per 
month,  and  that  one-fourth  of  them  are  only 
able  to  pay  $32  per  month  or  less. 

Further,  of  those  veterans  who  signified 
their  desire  to  buy  or  build  individual  homes. 
It  was  stated  that  tbe  average  total  cost 
they  vrere  rble  to  shoulder  was  $5,700  at 
monthly  paymenta  of  $43,  including  utili- 
ties. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  full  story,  for 
the  survey  did  not  cover  transient  hotels, 
commercial  rooming  houses,  trailers,  or 
tourist  cabins.  Obviously,  many  of  ths 
poorer  and  most  overcrowded  veterans  live 
In  one  or  another  of  these  facilities. 

However,  contrast  the  figures  quoted  above 
wllh  the  average  cost  of  single  bouses  sold 
In  Los  Angeles  County  during  the  first  7 
montiu  of  this  year,  $12,350;  and  tlie  aver- 
age rent  charged  for  rental  construction 
during  the  same  period.  $70;  as  well  as  the 
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Light   from   another   angle   was 
thrown  on  Loa  Angelea  hooaing  by  Dr. 
U.  Uhl.  the  dtri  chief  health  oAear. 
stated  bluntly  that  "anknals  In  the  soo 
better   housing  than  some  of  Los 
human  residents." 

Dr.  Uhl  cited  a  ooa-room,  corrugated 
building  which  housed  over  60  persons; 
ancient.  rat-Infested.  14-room  building  IE 
which  71  persons  lived:  people  actually  llv< 
ing  in  packiag  mmtK  la  aba 
houses:  in  ssmldaiBoUsbed  buildings: 
J\inked  truck  bodies:  and  as  many  as  10  p« 
pie  eating  and  sleeping  In  shifts  In  a  six 
hotel  room. 

If  any  asaaa  Is  to  be  made  of  this 
condition — If  people  are  to  be  prevented  fronxj 
being  driven  to  the  brink  of  absolute  despc 
tkxn.    and    from    the    elemental    social    u| 
heavals  that  such  desperation  inevitab:     in< 
duces — then,  I  submit  that  we  must  h*\-9 
housing  program:   sons  such  well-roun<! 
program  aa  la  provMad  In  the  TaXt-EUends 
Wagner  national  boualng  commission  bill. 

Ttaa  fcMT  rates  of  interest  and  long 
of  amortisation  provided  by  that  bill 
allow  people  to  buUd  who  cannot  now  do  s<i. 
The  so-called  yield-lnaurance  features 
encourage  the  building  af  deaperately  ce< 
multiple  housing.  And  the  relatively  ami 
but  vitally  Important  allocations  for  sub- 
slditod  piMIe  bMHibf  would  be  a  ven  hie 
Ood  sand  to  thoas  amay  low -income  fan-. 
who  are  now  completely  priced  out  of 
market  and  laducad  to  competing  with 
other  for  Uvtac  ^pace  that  is  not  fit  for 
to  live  in. 

We  need  the  Taft -Blender -Wagner  hill  fcr 
the  setting  up  of  a  sensible,  orderly,  long- 
range  program.  We  need  the  Douglas-Taylor 
bill  for  immediate  veteran  housing.  These, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  are  minimum  needs: 
legislation  that  should  now  be  effective. 

If  further  investigations  an  aaesmar-    or  i 
desirable.  I  suggest  an  Inveallgatloa  of  con- 
struction and  real  estate  prlcea.  with  spadal 
emphasis  on  the  profits  involved:  an  invest 
gatlon  of  hold-backs  on  scarce  building 
tarlals  for  hl^er  prices:  an  lavaatlgatlon  oi 
elal  building,  much  c(  which  muac 
have  been  dona  la  eoaiplate  vlalBllHi  < '  ->ii 
Fodaral  regulations:  aad  above  alLaa  la \  <^u- 
gation  of  the  activities  of  the  so-called  real«j 
eatate  lobby  In  effectively  smothering  all  aa- ' 
t.onal  leglalation. 

Ba3  1  do  not  press  for  these 
▼estHMlMM.  at  bast,  are  backwari 
X  arft  yaar  aoauaittee  to  look  forward  in-' 
stead:  to  aadrs  reeommendatioas  that  will] 
halt  the  aaerlflce  of  tomorrow's  generation  | 
on  the  altar  of  the  real-estate  lobby  to  vp- 
hold  and  strengthen  our  democracy  (or  our 
republic.  If  ycu  prefer)    by  advocatlnc:   'he I 
right  of  the  American  child  to  grow  up  ;:i 
decent  home. 

■nie  need  is  urgent.    Let  tis  meet  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  va5t  housing  need  exists  in  Los 
Anffeles.  Our  desperate  need  for  homes 
Is  not  debatiMt.  What  Is  to  be  doo( 
abcut  it?  That  Is  the  question. 

If  the  investigating  committee   proJ 
ceeded  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ..  ^  it 
did  in  Los  Aaieles.  Calif.,  it  had  better 
hate  stayed  In  Washington  and  not  sp-^nt 
the  people's  money. 

The  hearings  of  the  Joint  Senite- 
House  committee  to  investiffate  thi  hous- 
laf  shortage  held  in  Los  Angeles  were  not 
a  winnssi. 

They  were  an  affront  to  the  people  of 
Los  Anieks. 

Mr.  %MJter,  I  Include  a  letter  from  the 
MgM  Mfverend  Monslffnor  Thomax  J. 
ODwyer.  pretldiBt  of  the  Los  Aagcics 
Qtlieni  Houslai  Council,  to  Conf ress- 
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The  covmcU,  therefore,  wishes  to  protest 
the  validity  of  the  Los  Angeles  hearings  on 
the  groups  of  the  totally  inadequate  time 
allotted,  the  obvious  bias  displayed  by  the 
subetMnmlttee,  and  the  thoroughly  unbusl- 
nesallke  quality  of  procedure. 

Los  Angeles'  great  and  crying  need  for  low- 
rent  and  lower-mlddlc-lncome  housing  is 
fully  documented  in  the  mass  of  statements 
and  statistics  subrhltted  to  the  committee, 
hut  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  stenotype  rec- 
ords of  the  hearings. 
Sincerely. 
Rt.  Rev.  Magr.  Thomas  J.  D*Dwtzb. 

Prestdenf. 


Woolen  Prices  Dae  to  Inflated  Costs, 
Not  Profits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or   WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  16,  1947 

Mr.  BARRETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

very  much  Impressed  with  the  concise 
and  forceful  statement  of  Curt  E.  Porst- 
mann  on  the  question  of  high  prices  in 
the  wool-textile  industry.  The  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Industry  is  controlling  production  in 
order  to  keep  prices  up,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence its  profits  are  unduly  high;  in 
fact,  exorbitantly  so.  If  you  will  but 
read  his  statement,  you  will  see  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  charge.  The 
wool-textile  Industry  is  working  on  a 
24 -hour  basis  and  in  many  cases  on  a 
7-day  week.  It  is  going  all  out  to  pro- 
duce at  maximum  capacity  to  supply 
consumer  needs. 

It  has  held  its  selling  prices  down  to  a 
point  where  raw  material  and  labor  have 
Increased  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
prices.  In  this  Inflation  controversy  it  is 
easy  to  blame  the  other  fellow.  The  ad- 
ministration has  over  3,000.000  employees 
on  Its  pay  roll.  It  resists  every  effort  to 
reduce  that  army.  Take  a  million  off  the 
Fsderal  pay  roll  and  let  them  produce 
goods  In  private  industry  and  the  story 
would  be  different. 

Now,  Australia  does  not  attack  its 
woolen  industry.  It  rebates  27  '^  percent 
on  the  cost  of  raw  wool  on  fabrics  sold  in 
Australia.  It  has  placed  an  embargo  on 
imports  of  woolens  and  worsteds.  An- 
other thing  the  administration  should 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  agency 
rai.sed  the  price  of  Its  United  Kingdom 
wool  by  9  percent  as  soon  as  our  tariff 
was  lowered  25  percent 

Mr.'  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Forstmann  has  put  the  blame  precisely 
where  it  belongs.  I  commend  him  for 
the  forthright  manner  in  which  he  has 
skated  the  position  of  his  company  and 
the  industry  on  this  question. 

The  statement  follows: 

WooLUf  Paicca  Dux  to  Intlatsd  Corra  Not 
Paorrra 

(By  Curt  B.  Forstmann,  president  of  Forst- 
mann Woolen  Co.,  of  Now  Jersey) 
The  inflationary  policies  of  our  own  Oov* 
•mment,  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  not  as- 
OMSlva  proats.  ara  dlrsotiy  reeponalbls  for 
today's  big  to  wool  tsstUa  oosta.  Curt  I.  Forst- 


mann, president  of  the  Forstmann  Woolen 
Co.,  declares  in  a  documented  analysis  of 
costs  and  selling  prices  from  1932  untU  the 
present  time,  made  public  today. 

The  statement,  entitled  -"The  Corporate 
Cost  of  Living  in  the  Wool  TextUe  Industry," 
was  issued.  Mr.  Forstmann  explains,  to  clar- 
ify a  price  situation  which  directly  affects 
the  public's  cost  of  living,  and  v^rhlch  has 
given  rise  to  Administration  threats  of  a 
return  to  price  controls.  While  .he  facts 
and  figures  cited  relate  specifically  to  his 
own  company,  Mr.  Forstmann  declares  he 
believes  that  they  have  a  broad  application 
to  the  entire  industry. 

Seventy -five  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  yard 
of  cloth  consists  of  raw  materials  and  labor. 
It  is  stated.  A  series  cf  charts  showing  the 
trends  of  these  costs,  and  of  selling  prices 
from  1932  on,  are  presented  to  illustrate  that 
since  1932  costs  of  raw  fibers  have  risen  180 
percent  and  average  labor  costs  have  in- 
creased 171  percent,  whereas  selling  prices 
have  adv.inced  only  75  percent. 

In  addition  to  these  higher  raw  material 
and  labor  costs,  increased  costs  of  machin- 
ery and  improvements  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce more  efficiently  and  economically  are 
requiring  the  company  to  expend  86  percent 
of  its  net  income  after  taxes  for  the  years 
1945  through  1947,  Mr.  Forstmann  states. 

OOVnUOtlKT  CagDITS  INcaEASE   WORLD 
WOOL  PRICES 

Price  Increases  at  the  fabric  level  are  at- 
tributed to:  (1)  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself,  (2)  the  Inexorable  general  re- 
suits  of  Inflation  brought  about  by  these 
policies  and  (3)  the  usual  results  cf  war. 

"The  price  of  our  chief  raw  material — 
wool— has  for  many  years  been  controlled  by 
the  American  and  the  British  Governments. 
Domestic  wool  Is  bought  at  legally  established 
prices  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion," the  statement  points  out. 

"Our  chief  sources  of  fine  wools,  of  which 
this  country  is  the  largest  user,  are  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions.  These  wools  are  sold  under 
the  direction  of  a  closed  corporation  owned 
Jointlv  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  American 
mills,  to  secure  the  foreign  wools  which  they 
require,  must  bid  against  the  entire  world 
at  prices  which  must  be  at  least  higher  than 
the  floor  levels  set  by  the  British  Joint  Wool 
Organization." 

Present  high  prices  for  these  wools,  Mr. 
Forstmann  declares,  are  due  in  considerable 
measure  to  our  own  administration's  fo-eign 
policy. 

"Through  huge  extensions  of  credit,  pri- 
marily to  Great  Britain,  it  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Ital- 
ians to  bid  up  the  prices  of  wool  in  Australia. 
South  Africa,  and  South  America,"  Mr.  Forst- 
mann says.  "Those  wool  buyers  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  whose  own  finances  were 
insufficient  have  operated  on  credit  granted 
them  by  Great  Britain. 

"They  have  bought  chiefly  fine  wools  in 
contrast  to  their  historic  practice  of  using 
larper  quantities  of  coarse  wools.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  tops,  yams,  and  fabrics 
made  of  these  wools  has  subsequently  gone  to 
Great  Britain  to  be  sold  in  the  world  marlcete 
aa  British  products.  The  balance  is  being 
offered  by  foreign  mills  largely  as  exports  to 
South  American  countries,  who,  lacking  dol- 
lar exchange,  have  a  virtual  embargo  on 
American  textiles. 

"We  therefore  have  the  almost  incredible 
situation  where  our  own  dollar  credits  make 
it  possible  for  competitor  nations  to  in- 
crease world  wool  prices  to  such  an  extent 
that  American  buyers  hesitate  to  buy  in  the 
world  wool  markets.  Thus,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, by  following  a  policy  which  has 
permitted  loans  without  restrlctiona  or  des- 
ignated end  uses,  has  made  It  possible  for  a 
virtually  bankrupt  lurops  to  outbid  tha  sol- 
vtat  United  StatM.** 


CAN  CONTROL  SELLINa  PRICES — NOT  COSTS 

Beginning  with  the  NaUonal  Recovery  Act, 
the  Government  has  encouraged  Increased 
wages  and  higher  labor  costs,  the  statement 
declares. 

"Manufacturing  costs  were  Increased  by 
prohibiting  the  operation  of  a  third  shift 
In  the  wool  textile  industry:  thereby  decreas- 
ing potential  production  and  Increasing  costs 
in  individual  mUls.-  It  Is  asserted.  "Simul- 
taneously, wages  were  increased,  and  mini- 
mum wage  levels  were  established  by  Gov- 
ernment fiat.  Ever  since  then  countleaa 
agencies,  and  a  long  succession  of  Executive 
orders,  regulations,  and  laws,  have  progres- 
sively contributed  toward  the  constant  rise 
In  production  costs." 

Declaring  that  under  existing  conditions 
the  company  has  little  or  no  control  over  the 
costs  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  high  taxes, 
the  statement  adds  there  is  one  factor  over 
which  it  has.  complete  control — its  own  sell- 
ing prices.    It  then  states: 

"The  Forstmann  Woolen  Co.  makes  the  xm- 
qualified  statement  that  its  mark-up  from 
standard  cost  to  selling  price  is  less  than 
one-half  as  much  today  as  it  was  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression  of  the  igsO's,  and 
is  furthermore  less  today  than  was  permitted 
utider  the  fabric  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
company  during  the  operations  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration." 

INDUBTRT   PROOUCINO   AT   OnSOST  CAPACITT 

"Far  from  withholding  textUe  production 
with  which  the  Industry  has  been  charged, 
the  Forstmann  Woolen  Co.  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a  24-hour,  three-shift  basis.  «.  and 
partially  7.  days  a  week,  and  it  is  producing 
and  shipping  by  far  the  greatest  yardage 
In  its  history. 

"The  remedy  for  the  admittedly  critical 
phase  of  an  infiatlonary  period,"  It  la  de- 
clared, "does  not  lie  in  condemnation  of  In- 
dustry. 

"It  resides  in  the  policies  of  cur  own  Gov- 
ernment which  controls  and  directs  those 
physical  factors  of  taxes,  credits,  farm,  and 
other  subsidies,  wage  policies,  and  foreign 
loans  and  grants — all  of  which  are  a  direct 
charge  upon  production  and  distribution 
over  which  Industry  has  absolutely  no  con- 
trol. 

"I  certainly  do  not  advocate  a  return  to 
the  low-wage  levels  of  the  depression,  nor 
do  I  feel  that  wool  prices  should  return  to 
the  low  levels  of  the  early  1930's.  However, 
there  is  a  palpable  injustice  in  first  encour- 
aging Increased  costs  and  then  viewing  the 
resultant  price  increases  of  manufactured 
consumer  goods  with  an  alarm  which  over- 
looks the  very  facts  that  have  caused  them." 

MACHINERT    AND    IMPROVEMENT    COSTS    TREBLED 

Declaring  that  every  company  engaged  in 
business  has  a  corporate  cost  of  living.  Mr 
Forstmann  emphasizes  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  repairs  and  renewals 
of  machinery. 

Dufing  the  war  It  was  impossible  to  re- 
place, or  even  adequately  repair,  machinery, 
equipment,  and  buildings  which  were  being 
operated  and  worn  out  at  an  unprecedented 
pace,"  he  says.  "The  corporate  cost  of  liv- 
ing of  making  these  repairs  and  replacements 
has  Increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  has 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cost-of-living 
index  for  an  individual. 

"The  price  of  textile  machinery  has  in- 
creased from  200  to  300  percent.  In  the  early 
1930's  indiistrial  building  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry could  be  constructed  for  $4  per  square 
foot.    The  cost  today  is  approxUnately  111. 

"Because  of  these  facts  *  *  *  it  has 
been  necessary  iar  the  Forstmann  Woolen 
Co.  to  spend  and  appropriate  88  percent  ct 
the  oompany'a  total  net  Income,  after  tueai, 
for  the  postwar  yean  1948  through  1947  for 
machinery  replacement  and  modemlaaUon. 
TtiM  money  la  not  being  apsnt  to  tnlaifs 
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to  Invest  Bkoncy  In  new  ma- 
new  methods  U  the  only  way  to 
ooata,  and  tberaXore  Mlllng 
the  future.    It  la  tbe  only  way  In 
further  counteract  tbe  continued 
m  coaU  of  raw  material  and  labor." 


Pn  semitioa  of  CWB  Liberties 


E^^tTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


ELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 


HON.  ( 

Df  THll  HOUSE  OP  ! 

We  tnesday,  December  10. 1947 

Mrs.  iboUOLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  cone  to  my  attention  a  copy  of  a 
letter  se  it  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
signed  ty  22  of  the  26  members  of  the 
faculty  <  it  the  Tale  Law  School  and  re- 
lating U  i^esent  problems  in  connection 
with  Um  preservation  of  civil  liberties. 

A  ne^  s  itcnry  on  this  letter  appeared 
on  the  f  1  ont  page  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  for  November  27  of  this  year. 

In  vkw  of  the  distinguished  author- 
ship of  this  letter  and  because  of  the 
eminent  y  fair  and  objective  way  in 
which  it  treats  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
the  American  people.  I  offer  this  letter 
for  incl\sion  in  the  Rbcoko: 

Txia  UwivatsiTT  School  or  Law. 

November  28.  1947. 
The  Paaitiawt  or  tbb  UinrtD  Statsi. 
Tta*  8BCI  rrAKT  or  Statc. 

or   TKB 
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better  reached  by  free  trad*  la  Maas."   Ik 
not  now  apparent  why  tbe  Amartcan 
should  te  so  wiintlng  in  cuwraga  or  so  skc 
tlcal  of  our  fotmdatlons  as  to  tall  victim 
tbe  fears  of  frightened  men  either  inslda 
outside  tbe  government.    It  la,  however, 
happily  tnia  tbat  America  appears  to  be 
barking  on  an  era  similar  to  tbat  which 
loved  tbe  First  World  War.   There  are  alai 
iBC  rigns  that  piMooation  for  opinion,  if  n< 
aooa  curbed,  may  raaeh  a  point  never  hit 
erto  attained  even  tn  the  darkest  perloda 
our  history.    With  It,  we  may  expect  racli 
reilglous,  and  every  other  kind  of  bigot 
which.  IX  It  la  to  run  Its  mil  course,  can  Ic 
such  a  flood  of  Intolerance  as  utterly  to 
stroy  tbe  clvU   liberties  without  whlcb 
democratic  society  can  survive. 

A  pattern  of  suppression  is  today  evolvli 
at  tbe  highest  levels  of  the  Federal  Ooi 
ment.     The  more  alarming  aspects  of 
situation     include    the    President's    loj 
order  of  last  spring,  the  recent  "Stat* 
of  Security  Principles"  by  the  Department 
State  and  the  ciuTent  performance  of 
Committee  on  Un-Ameilcan  Activities  of 
House   of    Representatives.     The 
followed  by  the  committee   and   that 
scribed  by  the  order  and  tbe  statement 
such  aa  to  subject  the  cKlzen  to  intlmldati 
and  abuse  without  redress  and  to  expose  tl 
Government  worker  to  loss  of  reputation 
livelihood  without  tbe  opportimlty  to  deft 
his  honor  or  his  Job. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  heritage  of 
American  freely  to  form  political  opinion 
to  express  It;  when  accused  of  offense,  to 
presented    with    the   ebargas   against 
confronted  by  his  aceusars  and  given  a 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  before  an 
partial  tribunal.     tJnder  the  cloak  of 
gresslorutl  immunity  cnr  the  cloak  of  an« 
nymity.  high  ofllclals  of  the  national  Ck>ver 
m>nt  are  today  acting  in  disregard  and 
defiance  of  the  American  tradition  of  cil 
liberties  and.  in  our  considered  Judgment, 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
Daim     It  U.  we  telleve.  high  time  that 
•■Mative   and    legislative    branches   of   tl 
United  States  Oovernment  foreswear  t>elt 
In  witcbea  and.  by  practicing  democracy. 
an  example  to  tboaa  parta  of  the  world  whlc 
we  hope  to  have  embraee  its  principles. 
therefore,  urge  (1)  that  the  House  of 
resentatlves   Immediately   abolish   Its 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  and   (1 
that  tba  Preoldent  and  Secreury  of  Suu 
viae  tbair  present  policy  with  regard  to  gc 
emmental  employees  su«p«cted  as  dlsi  val 
aa  security  rlaka,  ao  as  to  bring  that  poll 
Into  conformity  with  both  the  spirit  and 
letur  of  the  United  SUtes  ConsUtutioo. 
Vary  truly  yours. 

RodaU.    Ralph   8.    Brown. 
TbooMS    I.    BsMTBon.    Kugene 
Roatow,  1.  I.  Thorne,  James  Wi 
Moore,  A   O.  OuUlver,  Oeorgs 
Dsaaion.  F.  8.  C.  Northrop.  Walt 
RaoBllton.  Fowler  V.  Harper.  Wi 
l«y  A.  Bttinea.  Boris  I.  Bttt 
Ooorft  D.  Braden,  Henry  A 
Grant  OUmore.  Orltdrlch  Keaal4 
■dwia  Borcbsrd.  Myres  8. 
Dougal.  Addison  A.  Musller,  Ooi 
■absr,  Flsa»lng  James.  Jr. 


Tkt  Aft  tf  Grtat  CktUtaf t 

EXTENSION  or  rhiamu 
HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 


m  TBI  ROUSB  OF  RIP— WlATIVlt 

Wtmmait$,Dtembtr  17,  iHf 

Mr.  RATBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  undd 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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As  lawyers,  we  have  been  aooorded  pecu- 
liar privileges  and.  therefore,  we  have  In- 
herited peculiar  responsibilities.  Perhaps 
no  group  in  our  society  is  in  so  favorable  a 
position  to  observe  and  to  contend  with  the 
challenges  of  our  day.  It  la  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  we.  from  time  to  time, 
should  give  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  huw  we  may  Intelligently  respond  to 
the  challenges  that  confront  us.  and  then 
go  forth  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  age. 

Men  react  to  challenge  in  many  different 
ways.  In  every  age  of  crisis,  there  are  those. 
for  example,  who  react  by  attempting  to  es- 
cape challenge  or  to  ignore  it.  Those  per- 
soiu  live  In  the  vain  delusion  tbat  by  avoid- 
ing responsibility  and  shrinking  from  the 
struggle  they  may  find  peace  and  security. 
In  the  words  of  Justice  Holmes,  they  exist 
under  the  peril  "of  being  Judged  not  to  have 
lived."  We  cannot  escape  the  challenges  of 
our  time.  Failtire  to  respond  In  the  face  of 
crisis  results  In  quite  as  positive  conse- 
quences as  the  courageous  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibilities. A  policy  of  drift  can  lead  only 
to  disaster.  I  would  leave  this  thought  with 
you :  "He  who  lights  a  candle  is  better  than 
be  who  curses  the  darkness." 

There  are  also  those  who  react  to  challenge 
by  rigidly  opposing  all  qhange  and  all  inno- 
vation. There  are  others  who  reject  all  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  the  past  and  find 
virtue  only  In  the  new.  Frequently,  such 
persons  are  sincere  and  well-lntentloned. 
They  are  aware  that  the  civilization  which 
they  value  is  under  attack.  The  one  group 
attempts  to  preserve  and  defend  It  by  In- 
sisting that,  in  a  changing  world,  the  old 
Institutions  shall  remain  unchanged  and 
Inflexible  and  that  the  old  forms  of  action 
shall  remain  unaltered.  The  other  group 
reacts  by  insisting  upon  the  precipitous 
abandonment  of  the  entire  legacy  of  the  past 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  con- 
sequences. Both  groups  make  the  error  of 
failing  to  distinguish  between  the  essential 
values  of  their  civilization  and  tbe  transitory 
forms  by  which  those  values  are  given  ex- 
prssBlnn.  They  fail  to  realize  that  by  insut- 
tag  upon  the  use  of  outmoded  techniques 
or  by  Indiscriminately  rejecting  all  that  Is 
old.  they  make  Impoasible  the  effective  de- 
fense of  the  foundation  rocks  of  their  clvUl- 
satlon  which  are  essential  and  timeless. 

But  there  are  other  more  constructive  ways 
In  which  to  react  to  the  crlsia  of  our  time. 
We  ne*M],  flrst  of  all,  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In 
the  fundamental  values  upon  whlcb  has  been 
based  all  that  Is  worthwhile  In  our  society. 
We  need  to  revitalize  our  conviction  that  that 
society  Is  best  which  gives  the  greatest  prac- 
tical recognition  to  the  dignity  of  individual 
man  and  which  affords  greatest  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  higher  potentiali- 
ties of  all  men.  We  need  to  develop  the  same 
high  sense  of  personal  responsibility  whlcb 
led  the  early  Amsrlcsn  statesman,  Oeorgs 
llsson,  to  write:  "Tbs  debts  ws  owe  our  aa> 
oestors  ws  should  rspay  by  banding  down  oa* 
tirs  those  sacred  rights  to  whieh  ws  our* 
sslvee  wers  born."  Ws  nssd.  dnally,  to  de- 
rots  our  full  intsUlgsnos  snd  grsstsst  sfforts 
to  tbs  task  of  dsvising  ways  and  msaas 
srhsreby  those  esssntlal  values  ean  be  givsa 
their  most  complete  expression  In  a  world  of 
Sua  snd  obangs, 

Ftrhaps  ths  grsatest  hasard  which  besets 
Us  todsy  Is  the  dangtr  of  losing  faith  in 
oursslvss.  In  the  fact  of  ths  erisis  of  our 
timr,  some  may  bs  tsmptsd  to  doubt  tbs 
adequsey  of  human  eapseltiss  to  eontsnd 
with  ths  chsUsngss  which  eonfroat  us.  to 
ftar  for  our  ability  to  dsfsnd  snd  prissnrs 
our  civilisation— our  way  of  lift.  Such  fssrs 
ars  irrational,  but  thsir  conssqutaess  eaa  b« 
grave.  Ths  courags  and  saerUles  of  otir  peo- 
ple In  time  of  war  mounted  tbs  bslgbts. 
Ooursge  snd  sseriflce  were  tbe  paramoxmt 
Ingredients  of  the  miracles  of  production  on 
the  home  front  and  tbe  heroic  deed  on  land. 
■sa,  and  in  ths  air.    The  courags  and  sacrl- 
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flos  of  our  SODS  and  daughters  In  the  face 
of  death  should  rhame  us  for  our  fears  to- 
day. "Cotirage,"  tis  said.  "Is  fear  that  has 
said  its  prayers."  And  sacrifice,  to  para- 
phrase Emerson,  is  the  real  miracle  out  of 
which  all  the  other  miracles  grow.  We  must 
be  alive  and  alert  to  the  problem  of  a  shaken 
world;  we  need  not  be  mercurial  in  arriving 
at  quick  conclusions  as  to  tbe  efforts  to  solve 
our  problems;  we  must  bave  patience,  toler- 
ance, and  understanding.  We  need  always 
to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion.  The  problems 
we  face  are  human  problems,  and.  therefore, 
are  capable  of  human  solution. 

We  should  recall  that  this  is  not  the  flrst 
period  of  crisis  and  challenge  in  which  the 
American  people  have  found  themselves. 
Our  Nation  was  born  in  crisis.  It  was  found- 
ed upon  a  political  Ideal  held  in  hatred  and 
contempt  by  the  rulers  of  powerful  and  hos- 
tile nations.  We  too  easily  forget  the  fears 
and  doubts  which  must  have  beset  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  pledged  their  "lives  and 
sacred  honor"  to  the  task  of  founding  a 
government  by  the  people  in  tbe  face  of  In- 
ternal dissensions  and  external  opposition. 
We  have  recently  celebrated  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  our  Na- 
tional Government  has  been  functioning 
there  has  not  been  a  generation  which  has 
been  free  from  crisis  and  challenge.  Otir 
fathers  emerged  from  those  struggles  in  the 
past  with  added  strength  and  wisdom.  Our 
children — and  their  children — demand  no 
less  of  us.  The  courage  and  sacrifice  neces- 
sary for  us  to  keep  faith  with  them  must 
be  grounded  on  the  conviction  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  lines  of  An  American 
Creed,  written  by  a  great  contemporary. 
Cardinal  Spellman: 

"1  believe  in  America,  to  her  high  destiny 
under  Gtod  to  stand  before  the  people  of  the 
earth  as  a  shining  example  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideal  that  has  made  us  a  great 
Nation;  the  Christian  ideal  of  liberty  In 
harmonious  unity,  bullded  of  respect  for 
God's  image  In  nuin  and  every  man's  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness." 

With  this  faith  In  our  country,  with  a  spirit 
of  understanding,  courage  and  sacrifice,  we 
may  be  assured  that  the  age  of  great  chal- 
lenge will  usher  to  the  age  of  great  achieve- 
ment. 


Stock  Pfliaf  of  Critktl  MaterUIt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CALtrORNXA 

IN  TKI  BINATB  OF  THI  UNITBD  8TATB 

Wednetdan,  December  17  (Uoi»laUv9  day 
0/  Thwtday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr,  KNOWLAND,  Mr.  President.  X 
awk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbco«o  an  article 
enUtled  "Stock  Piling  CrlUcal  Mau- 
rials,"  written  by  John  Oerrlty  and  pub- 
lUhod  in  the  current  Issue  of  the  Path- 
finder magaHne.  The  article  deals  with 
the  ttoek  plUni  of  critical  materlala, 
with  particular  reference  to  bow  thai 
might  be  done  tn  conjunction  with  the 
Marihall  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  tbe  Rbcois, 
M  foUowe: 

Broat  PiLiM«  OamoAL  Usnaisbs 

(By  Joha  Oorrlty) 

Until  world  peace  becomes  a  rsallty — not 

frail  promises  of  good  behavior — throats  of 

Tlolencs    between    nations    will   tocos   tbs 


United  Ststes  to  consider  and  prepare  for 
tbe  awful  business  of  war. 

For  its  own  defense  and  for  tbe  protection 
of  weaker,  friendly  nations,  this  country* 
military  and  todustrlal  leaders  are  buUdlng 
an  arsenal  of  war  tools;  piling  up  vast 
stocks  of  raw  materials  for  future  war  tools. 
Par  from  lielng  warmongers,  these  men, 
charged  with  maintaining  United  State*  mil- 
itary strength,  are  simply  using  good  com- 
mon sense.  For  should  another  war  arise, 
victory  or  defeat  will  hinge  upon  how  much 
mercxury,  tin,  timgsten,  quinine,  pepper,  and 
other  critically  needed  strategic  materials  the 
United  States  has  to  throw  into  that  war. 

Without  some  85  of  these  materials  this 
Nation  could  not  even  begin  to  fight.  With 
not  enough,  she  would  certainly  lose  the 
fight.  And  if  she  is  able  to  secure  and  hold 
large  enough  stocks  of  tbe  world's  supply 
she  can,  by  denytog  other  nations  thess 
same  materials,  dissuade  them  from  start* 
ing  wars 

That,  to  a  nutshell,  la  why  the  United 
States  will  spend  about  $2,500,000,000  for 
critical  materials  between  now  and  19SS 
As  long  as  the  now  whimsical  hope  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  for  "abandonment  of  tba 
use  of  force"  rematos  only  a  hope,  this  Na- 
tion must  literally  buy  world  peace. 

False  cloak-and-dagger  notions  of  stock 
piling  to  the  contrary,  only  the  size  and  lo- 
cations of  stock  piles  are  kept  secret.  Such 
toformatlon.  If  made  public,  eould  Indicate 
the  cope  and  nature  of  military  plans.  Hence 
few  Americans  know  the  listed  needs.  Nor 
do  they  know  precisely  why  those  materials 
are  needed  or  bow  they  are  used. 

Yet  if  any  American  Is  curious  enough  to 
find  out  jtist  what  his  coimtry  is  btiying  and 
saving  to  preserve  world  peace  all  he  need 
do  Is  wander  tato  his  own  kitchen — and  open 
his  eyes  For  there,  in  one  form  or  another, 
are  many  of  the  scarce  86  materials  which 
United  States  military  authorities  consider 
vital  to  the  successful  wagtog  of  war. 

Tungsten  is  to  his  light  bulb.  The  essen- 
tial insulator,  mica,  is  in  his  wife's  toaster 
or  electric  iron.  Tin  covers  cans  of  food. 
Pots  and  pans  are  made  of  alumtoum.  Ths 
dry-cell  battery  for  an  electric  doorbell  prob- 
ably has  a  manganese  base.  A  cocktail 
shaker  is  chrome  plated.  Match  beads  con- 
tato  antimony.  The  kitchen  sink  was  bathed 
to  Klrconitim  before  It  was  enameled.  With- 
out thto  plates  of  quartz  a  kitchen  radio 
would  be  useless.  Tantalum  or  beryllium 
was  used  to  harden  the  interior  of  the  oven 
so  that  It  could  stand  great  heat.  Mercury 
rises  and  fiais  to  the  glass  tube  of  a  ther- 
mometer. And  in  at  least  a  scors  of  places 
rubber  can  be  found. 

Because  these  and  other  materials  of  com- 
monplaoe  uss  in  most  homes  ars  scarce,  ths 
United  Ststes  Is  now  engaged  to  s  world- 
wlds  raos  to  build  great  reserves.  Without 
them  America's  "have"  position  in  many  es- 
ssntlal minerals  like  Iron,  ooppsr,  and  Issd 
would  be  msaalngless.  For  rnly  through 
rars-mstal  alloys  oaa  guns,  tanks,  warshlpi. 
bulleu,  msdlotoss.  aircraft,  radar,  atom 
bombs  and  ths  rsst  of  tbs  itsms  In  Um 
natloaal  war-ohsst  bs  awds. 

bOWlT  mt  TON  TNI  LIST 

Using  a  fsw  01  ths  sanplss  fovwd  tn  the 
enrage  kltohsn,  it  is  worth  whUe  to  esamlne 
thslr  sourcss,  ths  sstlmatsd  amounts  avail* 
aUs  aad  th.str  usss  In  war. 

Tla,  most  eritleal  of  stratsglo  materials, 
eomm  mslaly  from  Britleh-ownsd  MalaTa, 
ths  Nsthsrlsads*  Isst  ndiss,  and  Boima. 
Nsit  year  tbsss  thrss  souress  aloas  wUi  ftir* 
alsh  ths  world  111,000  tons  of  ths  total  tOT,* 
000  sipsctsd  tons,  or  this  world  supp^ 
Asserloa  assds  about  10,0000  tons  for  elrUlaa 
aad  military  purposss.  Prom  Brltato  and 
tbs  Ksthsriswrts  partlelpanta  In  tbs  Buro- 
psan  reoovsry  program  (ths  Marshsll  plaa)— 
United  States  expects  to  receive  for  stock* 
piltog  purposes  esS.C  million  worth  of  Un. 
Blnoe  tto  Is  tissd  la  asarly  svery  weapon  and 
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Known — but  vitally  Important — 
the  United  Stataa  iMd  4.118  tons 
Sept<fmber.    Becausi  Argentine 
sources  are   fast   being  de- 
ure  supplies  of   beryllium    are   a 
great  concern  to  the  Oovernment. 
along  with  tantalum.  Is  the 
win  make  Jet  planes  and  self- 
missiles  of   future   wars 
steel  It  creates  an  alloy 
extVMM  heat — such  as  that  gen- 
et engines     Without  that  alloy  a 
I  light  easily  Und  his  tail  burning 
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has  an  even  more  vital  uae.     A 

of  It  ^  the  only  thing  which 

the    explosive    eiBclency    of    the 

In  an  atomic  bomb,  assuring  Ita 

d^ntegratton. 

B«tals  are  eqtially  important  and 
Tungsten  Is  another  steel  hard- 
forms  the  explosive  base  of 
Antimony,  for  which  the  United 
almost  entirely  upon  Britain, 
hardener.    Tantaltim.  which 
in   an   ordinary   radio   tube, 
from   British-owned    Malays 
Indies.     Its  rust-realat- 
made  It  Indlspenaable  In  ba3ro- 
acld-reslstance  makea  It  essential 
Efanufacttire   of   synthetic    rubber, 
skull  has  been  repaired  with 
plate.     And    radar   cant   work 
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»lth  every  one  of  the  85  strategic 

ooouibutea  much  to  America 'a 

[f.  In  1962.  the  United  States  can 

the  world's  finest  stock  pile,  the 

(|oo  wtu  be  well  spent. 

la  no  buah-huah  mystery.    In 

Congress,    knowing    the    United 

a  have-not  nation  in  many  vital 

authorlaed    the    Munltlona 

I  Jid  out  what  was  needed  and  go 

)uy    It.     The    Board,    beaded    by 

Hargrave.  prealdent  of  the  Bstt- 

Co..  is  comprised  of  Secretaries 

Navy,  and  Air.  and  profeealonal 

sailors,  expert  In  what  It  takes 

irar  machine  tick. 

ch  month  the  Board  meets.  rs« 
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needs,  and  orders  tbs  FSdaral 

Supply  to  buy  whatever  Is  avail- 
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only 


tSSO.OOO.OOO  were  acquired  last  year— t 
acare-report.  that  the  men  In  charge  of  tt 
have  fumbled  the  ball.  Is  unt 
Federal  Stock  Piling  Act  speclflcall 
rulea  out  any  purchases  which  civilian  Inc 
try  needs,  thus  sharply  restricting  the  Board*! 
buying.  Moreover,  while  there  is  a 
American"  clause  In  the  law  (It's  obeyed)] 
many  critical  materials  can  come  only  frc 
abroad  Hard  bit  by  the  war.  most  fore 
producers  cannot  now  meet  the  United  Stat 
demands.  So  long  as  these  conditions 
sist,  stock  piling  win  lag  and  strategic 
tertals  will  become  more  critically  short. 

In  this  light,  early  this  month  when  Coai 
gresa  beglna  its  study  of  the  ndmlnlatrat:un1 
European  leuavery  program,  the  queat 
"How  much  can  Burupe  repay  In  stmt 
materials?"  will  gravely  tnfhienee  the  vo.ur 
(tf  aid  U>  16  nations. 

roa  D8 — raoM  nnton 

Admitting  that  Ita  aatlmatea  are  net  mi 
better   than   gueaawork  now,   tho   Hurrti 
committee  clalma  that  the  United  States 
draw  from  Europe  about  $250,000,000  a  yc 
In  strategic  materials. 

Should  ERP  funds  expand   production 
the  extent  that  the  program  sponsors 
for.  here's  how  some  recipient  nations 
their   empires   can   bolster   America's 
pile: 

United  Kingdom $119.  ei3. 

Belgium _.»-_-  63.7^"  OC 

Netherlanda . ———_._.  48.  Clc  cjC 

Prance —-._.-_.  11.  549. 

Portugal . .  4.  500. 

Norway .  2.  OCO. 

Sweden 2.  OOO.  i 

Turkey._.. ..  1.  COO. 

253, 801. ( 

Still  to  be  decided  Is  which  of  two  systct 
the  United  States  will  use  to  get  these  stra^ 
tegic  materials.    Under  the  Orst  method  pre 
posed  by  the  House  Foreign  Aid  Commltt 
the    10    western    European    nations    wot 
simply  transfer  the  materlala  to  the  Unlti 
Sutes.    The    dollar    value    of    the    tra 
would  then  be  •-egarded  as  part  payment  fc 
aid 

The  other  proposal— which  the  State 
partment  favors — would  allow  foreign   pr 
ducers  to  sell   for  dollars  whatever   critic 
materials  they  will  not  need  for  home 
In    this    way,    SUte   argues.    United    Stat 
would  provide  Amerteam  dollars  which 
be   uaed   to   pay   for  some   of   the   ben« 
granted  under  ERF.     Furthermore,  the 
Department  insists,  because  the  most 
cally    needed   of   all  strategic   materials 
those    which    must    be    bought    abroad. 
bOy-Amerlcan  clause  of  the  stock-pile  pur^ 
etaMM  law  would  not  have  to  be  changed. 

Btnr    EASLT    AMD  8AVS 

The  stoek-pUlng  law  and  whatever  lai 
Coograss  writes  to  make  ERi'  poealble  woi 
dovetail  to  t^e  mutual  advantage  of 
United  Statea  and  European  nations.  Frank!] 
admitting  that  some  degree  of  dollsr  It 
perlallam  la  Inevitable — even  desirable— Stat 
clalma  that  dollar  purchases,  plus  5C-F>erc 
tariff  cuts  on  many  Imports  of  critical  mat 
rials  effective  January  1.  will  serve  as  pot 
shots  In  the  arm  to  Europe's  production. 

While  there  Is  no  preclusive  buying 
p>arable  to  that  of  1942-45  ( Portuguese  walf4 
ram.  from  which  ttmgsten  Is  made,  roae  froi 
$5  a  ton  to  $463  a  ton),  some  aspects  of 
buying  race  are  already  apparent.    Argentl 
for  example,  has  signed  a  S-year  contract 
buy  8.000  tons  of  Bolivian  tin  at  76  cents 
pound — and  none  of  this  will  be  for  reel 
All  will  go  Into  Fanm's  war  stock  pile,  sine 
his  government  has  stopped  exporting 
strategic  materials. 

And  while  no  Oovernment  experts  are 
of  amounta.  they  know  that  Russia  Is  bi 
Ing  up  all  Ita  stocks  as  rapidly  as  It  can. 
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hoi.  This  wartime  need  was  so  great  that 
existing  facilities  had  to  be  expanded  and 
new  planta  buUt. 

The  Gkjvemment  built  three  plants  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  and  then 
decided  that  It  would  expand  the  Publlcker 
firm  In  Philadelphia. 

"The  Oovernment  spent  $13,000,000  ex- 
panding the  Publlcker  Co.  and  used  atcel 
and  copper  and  other  materials  which  had 
high  priorities."  Cox  said.  "These,  of  course, 
were  denied  to  other  distillers  for  expansion." 

After  the  war,  when  the  Industry  began  to 
reconvert,  tthe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Act.  allocated  grain  for  beverage  distilling. 
At  that  time.  Cox  said.  Publlcker  had  a  pro- 
duction capacity  equal  to  the  61  dl£tilleries 
In  Kentucky. 

CAPACITT  BASIS  TTSB> 

"The  grain  was  allotted  on  a  capacity 
basis."  Cox  said,  "and  as  a  consequence  Pub- 
llcker received  an  enormous  share. 

"Before  the  war  Publlcker  produced  2A 
percent  of  the  beverage  spirits  In  this  coun- 
try and  Seagram's  produced  20  percent.  In 
August  1946.  Publlcker  produced  20  percent 
and  Seagram's  10  percent." 

In  February  1947,  the  restrictions  on  the 
whisky  Industry  were  lifted  and  the  distillers 
could  produce  In  practically  unlimited  quan- 
tities. During  this  time  Publlcker's  produc- 
tion of  beverage  spirits  declined. 

"But  In  the  fall  when  the  President  rec- 
ommended a  curtailment  on  a  50-percent 
basis  Publlcker  asked  for  a  shut-down,"  Cox 
aald.  *T>ubllcker  had  a  great  deal  of  Imma- 
ture whisky  on  hand  which  during  a  shut- 
down would  have  greater  value.  Continued 
operations  would  have  the  opposite  effect — 
It  would  depreciate. 

PBICS  ALMOST  DOtTBLZD 

"Although  Publlcker  asked  for  the  shut- 
down because  the  company  said  they  wanted 
to  save  grain  for  Europe,  more  grain  was 
vnd  In  the  20  days  prior  to  the  whisky  hoU- 
tfaiy  than  nomuUly  would  have  been  used  in 
S  months. 

"The  trade  has  been  forced  to  buy  the 
valuable  beverage  spirits  from  Publlcker  and 
the  price  of  spirits  almost  doubled.  A  series 
of  indefinite  shut-downs  plus  an  Inequitable 
grain -allotment  program  would  force  all  the 
trade  t     buy  from  Publlcker." 

Under  the  Government  reconunendatlon 
advanced  yesterday  grain  would  be  allotted 
on  the  basis  of  usage  during  December  1946, 
and  January,  February,  March,  1947.  and  on 
plant  capacity. 

This  program  again  would  give  Publlcker 
the  advantage.  Cox  maintained.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  program  be  based  on  the 
ptfcentage  of  use  of  grain  for  beverage  pur- 
poaee  by  the  distilling  Interests  during  the 
4  months  mentioned. 

Secretary  of  Agrtcultiire  Clinton  Anderson 
proposed  that  the  new  plan,  which  also  colls 
upon  the  distillers  to  forego  the  use  of  wheat 
alter  the  distillery  holiday  ends,  be  carried 
out  "during  the  next  6  months  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  the  need  for  grain  conservation 
continues." 


Anti-Americui  Propaf  anda  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOXTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 
Wednesday.  December  17,  1947 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     li<r. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 


the  House,  I  place  In  the  Record  my  re- 
marks at  Town  Hall's  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air.  New  York  City,  December  9, 1947, 
on  the  subject  How  We  Can  Combat 
Anti-American  Propaganda  in  Europe: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Denny.  As  you  said.  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  program  for  half  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  additional  aid  in 
war-devastated  countries.  That  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  one  billion  three  hundred  and  thirty 
million  already  appropriated  this  year  for 
overseas  relief,  and  does  not  cotmt  another 
half  bUlion  requested  for  additional  relief 
In  the  occupied  countries.  It  Is  discouraging 
to  spend  such  money  and  have  our  motives 
misconstrued  by  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda. 

Mr.  Melllsh  seems  to  think  this  antl- 
Amerlcan  propaganda  Is  increasing.  Gen- 
eral Donovan  sees  it  clearly  as  a  subversive 
war,  a  war  of  maneuver  against  us.  Senator 
LoDGX.  as  a  good  former  newspaperman,  svig- 
gests  that  we  must  decide  what  to  say  and 
how  to  say  it. 

I  have  three  points  of  comment,  Mr.  Denny, 
and  three  suggestions. 

First  of  all,  while  antl-Amerlcan  propa- 
ganda may  be  increasing  In  volume,  violence, 
and  Vlshlnsky,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  Increas- 
ing In  eflfectlveness.  For  basically  no  gov- 
ernment can  gain  converts  by  professing  de- 
mocracy while  It  liquidates  its  political  op- 
ponents, keeps  war  prisoners  for  slave  labor, 
and  sends  its  clvU  prisoners  to  Siberia. 

A  wise  man  once  said,  "What  you  do  speaks 
so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

In  Hamburg,  Germany,  I  met  a  woman 
who  spent  months  in  a  concentration  camp. 
Storm  Troopers  heard  her  say,  "Hitler  is 
crazy."  "How  did  you  come  to  say  that— 
out  loud?"  I  asked.  "Because  after  every 
raid  Berlin  radio  would  say  'Royal  Alrforce 
Kaput'."  she  replied.  "But  next  day  RAF 
come  again  and  oiu-  cities  were  kaput." 

So,  comment  No.  1  Is  to  remember  that 
facta  apeak  louder  than  words.  Comment 
No.  2,  It  doesn't  pay  to  waste  time  and  efTort 
trying  to  answer  every  Red  that  talks. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  got  a  letter  from 
a  son  in  college.  "Why  don't  you  tell  these 
critics  off."  the  boy  wrote.  '  "I'm  too  busy 
getting  my  work  done."  the  great  Roosevelt 
answered.  "If  the  postman  stopped  to  argue 
with  every  dog  that  barked,  he'd  never  get 
the  mall  delivered." 

Dogs  bark.  Bears  growl.  That's  their  na- 
ture. If  they  didn't  the  crowd  back  home 
would  think  they  bad  gone  soft.  So  If  what 
we  are  doing  is  right,  let's  keep  on  doing  it 
and  let  the  Russian  bear  growl. 

Comment  No.  3.  We  should  not  hide  our 
light  under  a  bushel. 

Sterling  Morton,  whose  salt  always  pours, 
told  me  this  personal  experience.  He  was 
getting  a  tire  fixed  in  France.  The  French 
repairman  told  him  that  Russia  was  a  great 
friend.  Why?  Because  they  had  sent  twe 
shiploads  of  wheat  to  France  last  winter. 
What  about  the  United  States?  Oh,  be 
hadn't  heard  of  anything  they  had  done. 
Congressman  Andresen  says  all  we  had  done 
was  to  supply  the  money  that  paid  Russia 
for  the  wheat. 

Tou  remember  the  old  saw  about  kissing  a 
girl  In  the  dark;  you  know  what  you're  doing, 
but  no  one  else  does.  So  point  No.  3: 
Tell  'em. 

Now  then  for  suggestions.  The  Voice  of 
America  needs  money  of  course.  It  would 
have  had  more  money  last  year  if  Mr.  Benton 
had  resigned  earlier.  He  simply  had  lost  the 
confidence  of  Congressmen  who  control  the 
purse  strings. 

Why?  The  messy,  so-called  art  pictures, 
for  one  thing.  The  circus  girl — and  thoae 
futuristic  splotches  which  Mr.  Benton  him- 
self couldn't  identify.    They  looked  liJte  the 


mural  atrocities  perpetrated  tn  the  post  i 

t>ack  in  Wpa  days.  That  such  stuff  should 
get  $49,000  of  taxpayers  money  bred  eusptcten 
of  the  whole  program. 

Incidentally,  Benton's  chair  has  been 
empty  for  months.  If  this  work  is  so  im- 
portant. Mr.  Truman  better  get  somebody  on 
the  Job.    But  now  for  the  suggestions. 

No.  1.  Better  teamwork  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  field. 

Irfwt  week,  a  former  South  Dakota  woman 
wrote  me  from  Costa  Rica:  "Why  not  give 
the  whole  world  the  same  programs  the  aver- 
age American  listens  to  at  home?  The  pro- 
grams have  been  so  terrible  that  no  one 
bothers  to  listen  to  them." 

In  Austria  and  Germany  It  was  hard  to 
find  anyone  who  listened.  Finally  In  Heidel- 
berg, two  university  professors  said  they  had. 
"How  do  you  like  them?"  we  asked.  "Too 
high  brow,"  tLe  professors  said.  "Th^  peo- 
ple are  hungry." 

No.  2  Use  the  normal  channels  of  publicity 
more. 

I  asked  some  German  city  officials  what 
paper  they  liked  best.  "Stars  and  Stripes," 
our  Army  paper,  they  replied.  Why?  "Be- 
cause it's  what  you  publish  for  your  own 
people,"  they  said.  "We  think  it's  more  like- 
ly to  be  the  truth  and  not  propaganda. 

Several  good  American  publications  have 
foreign  langiiage  editions.  They  should  be 
put  in  all  the  reading  rooms  of  Europe — in- 
cluding the  so-called  satellite  counties. 

No.  3.  lilake  more  paper  available  in  the 
occupied  countries. 

Our  one  overt  paper.  Die  Neue  Zeltung,  has 
about  1,000,000  clrctilation  where  it  could 
have  3,000,000  if  they  had  the  newsprint.  In 
Berlin,  where  we  have  a  chance  to  tell  our 
story  in  our  sector  and  let  It  spread  into  the 
Russian  zone,  circulation  has  been  cut  from 
200.000  to  100.000  for  lack  of  paper.  In  Mu- 
nich. Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders  Joined 
In  appealing  to  us  for  paper  to  counteract 
a  fiood  of  communistic  publications.  They 
wanted  magazine  paper  to  print  Bibles  and 
religious  publications.  A  youth  organieatlon 
with  150,0000  members  did  not  have  a  single 
medium  of  printed  publicity  or  communlca- 
Uon. 

If  the  metropolitan  press  which  cries  so 
loudly  for  more  funds  for  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica would  share  their  newsprint  with  Eu- 
rope— well,  our  homes  wouldn't  be  so  clut- 
tered up  on  Sunday  morning  and  there  would 
be  more  paper  to  do  the  Job.  ovor  there. 

Summing  up.  Mr.  Denny,  the  way  to  eom- 
bat  anti-American  propaganda  in  £vir<^>e  is 
to  be  sure  we  are  doing  a  good  job  and  then- 
let  the  Eagle  scream. 


Veterans'  Emergency  Hoasinf  Profnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  MaciUNNON 

or  MnrmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
setting  forth  the  new -home  mortgage 
commitments  Issued  under  section  603 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Act — veterans' 
emergency  housing  program — from  May 
22.  1946,  through  October  31,  1947. 
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and  give  away  at  least  twenty  to  thirty 
billion  dollars  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Roosevelt 
acreed  with  Stalin  and  Churchill  to  di- 
Tlde  Germany  into  four  zones  of  occupa- 
tion, each  zone  to  be  governed  or  con- 
trolled by  one  of  four  victorious  na- 
tions— thus  dividing  the  German  econ- 
omy Into  four  different  segments — he 
made  a  great  mistake.  When  later  he 
accepted  the  Morgenthau  plan  for  post- 
war Germany — a  plan  to  make  Germany 
into  a  pastoral  nation,  a  nation  of 
potato  patches — the  German  people's 
postwar  conditions  was  made  impossible. 
To  pay  for  these  mistakes  we  have  spent 
during  the  past  2  years  $500,000,000  to 
keep  Germany  from  starving.  This  bur- 
den will  get  heavier  when  Britain  pulls 
out  of  Germany  as  it  is  reported  she  in- 
tends to  do.  Because  of  the  mistakes 
made  by  our  leaders  in  trying  to  appease 
Stalin  we  now  have  to  support  our  de- 
feated enemy.  As  Lewis  H.  Brown, 
president  of  Johns -Manville  Corp..  says 
in  his  excellent  report  on  the  German 
situation: 

The  decision  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
•top  the  forward  push  of  the  western  Allied 
■notos  until  tbe  Riisslan  Armies  from  the 
••St  could  take  eastern  Germany  and  reach 
Berlin  wns  one  of  tbe  most  fateful  mistakes 
of  the  war,  aqd  It  may  well  have  repercus- 
sions In  tbs  pages  of  history  yet  to  be  written. 

Eastern  Germany,  now  under  Russian 
control.  Is  the  breadbasket  of  Germany. 
With  this  in  Russian  hands,  how  can 
western  Germany,  the  industrial  Ruhr, 
feed  Itself?  Because  of  this  mistake  of 
Roosevelt's.  Stalin  now  holds  the  bread- 
basket of  Germany  and  we  supply  the 
breadline  of  Germany.  In  destroirlng 
the  German  industrial  system  we  de- 
stroyed the  whole  economy  of  Europe, 
damaging  friends  along  with  foes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  industrial  heart  of 
Germany  for  many  years  before  the  war 
was  the  hub  of  European  industrial  activ- 
ity. Around  this  hub  the  economic  life 
of  all  Europe  revolved.  Urxler  the  Mor- 
genthau plan  we  destroyed  the  Indtis- 
trlal  heart  of  Germany,  so  there  Is  no 
longer  any  hub  around  which  European 
industrial  and  economic  life  can  revolve. 
As  a  result  Europe  is  flat  on  her  back — 
industrially,  economically,  financially, 
and  politically.  Because  the  European 
nations  are  in  such  a  prostrate  condition, 
Stalin  has  a  golden  opportimity  to  com- 
munize  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  planned 
it  that  way  and  our  leaders  were  foolish 
enough,  shortsighted  enough,  to  agree 
to  his  plans. 

Tbe  Marshall  plan  now  proposes  to 
correct,  if  possible,  the  mistakes  we  made 
when  ve  adopted  the  Morgenthau  plan 
atnd  divided  the  German  economy  into 
four  segments.  The  Marshall  plan,  if 
adopted,  would  provide  during  the  next 
5  years  from  twenty-flve  to  fifty  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  needed  materials,  such 
as  coal,  steel,  machinery,  railroad  equip- 
ment, trucks,  factory  equipment,  and  so 
'orth,  to  put  the  European  nations  back 
upon  their  feet  so  that  they  may  once 
again  support  themselves.  The  hope  is 
that  by  doing  this  we  will  prevent  them 
from  falling  victims  to  the  Communist 
octopus. 

Tbe  Marshal]  plan,  if  adopted,  will 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will 


continue  to  pay  the  present  high  war- 
time taxes,  and  perhaps  have  them  in- 
creased. However,  the  greatest  impact 
of  the  Marshall  plan  will  be  felt  by  us 
in  present  scarce  goods  becoming  more 
scarce,  and  present  high  prices  going 
higher  and  higher.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  Marshall  plan  we  Americans  must 
continue  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  made 
by  our  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mistakes  our  leaders 
have  made  are  also  costing  the  German 
people  vast  sums  in  the  booty  that  has 
been  and  is  being  taken  from  them, 
mainly  by  Russia.  The  extent  of  this 
booty  being  looted  from  Germany  by  the 
occupying  forces  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday,  December 
15. 1947: 

RncH   SsKS   SsvENTT-omt   BiLUON   Paid   So 
Pab — lasTu  Loot  Takek   bt   Victoss 

(By  Hal  Pouat) 

FaANKTTTBT,  Gkkmant.  December  14. — Brlt- 
Isli,  French .  and  Ruaslan  enslavement  of 
between  2.000,000  and  3,000.000  former  Ger- 
man soldiers  for  more  than  2V^  3rear8  since 
VE-day  constitutes  reparations  payment  ol 
12.000,000.000.  according  to  German  calcula- 
tions. 

The  robbery  of  10,000.000  Germans  and 
Germanic  people  shunted  from  their  homes 
In  Stalin's  expanded  zone  of  Influence  Is 
listed  by  the  Germans  as  a  repMtitions  pay- 
ment of  S16.300.000.000.  This  Is  their  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  private  fortunes  stolen 
from  famUies  Jammed  Into  the  shrunken 
relch  tinder  tbe  Stalin -Truman -Attlee  pact  at 
Potsdam. 

BTATmCNT  Of  ITS  CASZ 

Figures  are  from  a  study  nearing  comple- 
tion which  will  become  Germany's  statement 
of  Its  case  If  and  when  It  has  the  opportunity 
to  bargain  with  World  War  II  victors  over 
their  collections  of  loot,  booty,  and  compen- 
sations for  losses.  T^e  study  concludes  that 
the  equivalent  of  $71,000,000,000  has  been 
taken  from  Germany  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  Is  almost  as  much  as  wartime  dam- 
age estimated  at  $100,000,000,000. 

T^e  American  taxpayers  have  o  peculiar 
Interest  In  this  bargaining  and  therefore  In 
this  German  statement  of  the  case.  The 
United  States  alone  among  the  victors  is  not 
grabbing  for  slaves,  territories,  goods,  and 
properties.  It  Is  also  alone  in  paying  around 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  to  relieve  distress  in 
Germany  caused  by  Washington  bowing  to 
the  cupidity  ctf  Its  World  War  II  allies. 

DIBMAMTLEO  FACTOKIES 

Expropriated  German  factories,  still  being 
dismantled  while  the  Marshall  plan  is  being 
implemented  to  boost  ^^ure^je's  productivity, 
art  listed  In  a  survey  as  accounting  for  $5,- 
000.000.000  reparations  payment.  Another 
$3,200,000,000  is  drained  from  the  German 
economy  to  cover  the  cost  of  dismantling  and 
shipment. 

The  largest  single  item  In  the  accoxintlng 
Is  $38,0O0.00O.OC0  listed  as  the  value  of  the 
Saar  taken  by  France,  and  the  slice  of  east 
Germany  given  to  Warsaw  by  Its  Kremlin 
patron  as  compensation  for  the  Soviet  taking 
of  eastern  Poland. 

Russia  and  France  are  charged  In  the  re- 
port with  having  requisitioned  German  food 
and  manufactured  goods  from  current  pro- 
duction worth  $2,000,000,000.  This  one  ex- 
traction from  Germany  by  Russia  and  France 
Is  approximately  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
American  donations  to  the  Oerman  economy, 
mainly  In  food  gifts. 

an*  ccxxacr  TAXIS 

Taxes  coUected  by  the  Soviet  In  Its  occupa- 
tion zone  are  listed  for  another  $1,800,000,000. 

The  ruthless  slaughter  of  German  forests, 
With  little  regard  for  detriment  to  agriculture 


or  tbe  future  ot  woodland  Industries,  is  listed 
•B  reparations  payment  of  $400,000,000  to 
date.  England  and  France  are  still  avidly 
felling  more  trees. 

Manipulations  In  currency  In  the  British 
•one  are  charged  as  a  $700,000,000  reparations 
payment. 

Patents,  trade-marks,  and  scientific  report* 
taken  by  the  Allies  are  evaluated  at  $5,000,- 
000.000.  German  assets  sequestered  abroad 
are  valued  at  $3,900,000,000,  gold  seizures  at 
$300,000,000,  and  merchant  ship  confisca- 
tions at  $200,000,000. 

For  mixed  aei  vices  performed  for  the  four 
occupation  powers,  German  accounting  pre- 
senU  a  bUl  of  $1,800,000,000. 
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Wedneiday,  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  a  Joint  reso- 
lution which  would  provide  that  all  future 
payments  by  the  Republic  of  Finland  on 
its  World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States 
be  placed  in  a  special  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  This  fund 
would  then  be  used  to  finance  studies.  In- 
struction and  technical  training  in  the 
United  States  for  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland.  This  education  and 
training  would  enable  the  people  of  Fin- 
land to  have  the  services  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  technical  experts  to  aid  them 
in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their  country 
and  its  shattered  economy. 

Finland  is  the  only  European  country 
which  has  consistently  recognized  the 
sanctity  of  its  financial  obligation  to  the 
United  States.  Year  in  and  year  out — 
in  good  times  and  bad — Finland  has 
pinched  and  saved  to  make  payments 
upon  its  World  War  I  debt  tc  this  coun- 
try. Other  nations  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside — repudiated  their  obligations  to 
us  one  day  and  come  back  the  next  ask- 
ing for  more  money.  Finland  alone  has 
paid  and  paid.  If  we  were  to  do  real  Jus- 
tice to  the  Finns,  we  ought  to  cancel  the 
balance  of  the^r  World  War  debt  in  its 
entirety.  The  original  loan  to  Finland 
amounted  to  approximately  $g,400,000. 
Up  to  now  approximately  $8,060,000  has 
been  repaid  but  practically  all  of  the  past 
payments  have  been  applied  on  interest 
and  hence  the  principal  of  the  loan  has 
not  been  greatly  reduced.  The  original 
indebtedness  of  Finland  arose  on  account 
of  relief  supplies  which  we  furnished 
that  country  under  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  25,  1919.  It  seems 
ironic.  In  the  face  of  our  generosity  in 
giving  away  billions  in  relief  to  other 
countries,  without  any  expectation  of 
being  repaid — that  we  should  require  pay- 
ment of  a  similar  obligation  from  the 
Finns. 

I  intend  very  shortly  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
cancel  the  remainder  of  this  indebted- 
ness. 


A4816 
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Oeneral  Blaenhower.  mem- 
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As  a  loyal  and  devoted  Hooaler,  I  naturally 
wondered  why  I  should  be  Invited  to  thie 
dinner  of  loyal  and  devoted  Pennsylvanlana. 
I  imagined  I  might  find  mysef  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  that  my  good  friend 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  tell*  that  Cal  Cool- 
Idge  found  himaelf  in  when  he  was  Vice 
President. 

According  to  Senator  Pepper,  the  Ckwlldgea 
were  living  in  the  WUlard  Hotel  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  when  a  Ore  alarm  In  the  middle  of  the 
Bight  brought  every  guest  Into  the  lobby  iaj 
a  variety  of  attire.  Mr.  CooUdge  speedily  but- 
■Used  that  there  waa  no  danger  and  started 
to  tmdfe  beek  to  hie  room. 

"NethlBt  ^OtB^."  M*d   the  Are   marshal«| 
"Get  kaok  la  that  lohby." 

"Tou  are  speaking  to  the  Vice  President," 
aald  OoQildge  with  soaae  dignity. 

"Okay,  then."  said  the  marshal,  "go  ahead." 

A    moment    later    he    called    suspiciously,  { 
•^hat  are  you  vice  president  of?" 

"The  United  atates."  said  Coolldge 

"Come  right  beek  down  here."  ordered 
marshal.    "I  thought  you  were  vice  preside! 
of  the  hotel." 

As  deeply  as  each  of  us  loves  his  natli 
State,  we  have  a  comnfhn  love  and  dev<  ".on' 
that  Is  even  deeper  and  more  abiding.  That) 
Is  oiu  love  and  devotion  to  these  United 
Statea  and  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  which  she  stands.  And  we  have 
a  coaunon  taak.  That  la  to  tasaaifu  and 
make  wenre  thoM  ^arlihad  prhielplss  tl 
make  this  country  the  one  graat  hope  of  th« 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  world. 

Under  the  bold  and  brilliant  military  lead- 1 
ershtp  of  such  men  aa  your  guest  of  honor. ' 
Gen.  I>wlght  Eisenhower,  a  God-fearing  man 
devoted  to  his  country,  we  fought  and  won  I 
a  bloody  and  costly  war  to  prsaerve  the  An  Afr- 
ican way  of  life.    That  we  might  contini:''  to ' 
enjoy   the   material,  cultural,  and  spu::ual 
rlchea  that  only  freemen  can  attain,  thou- 
sands of  o\ir  young  men  and  women  m.ade 
the  supreme  sacrifice.    They,  and  the  th  ni(a 
for  which  they  fought  and  died,  are  part  of 
our  great  heritage.    We  must  prove  ourselvea 
worthy. 

The  problems  confronting  us.  as  an  after- 1 
math  of  the  war  are  as  real  and  vital  as  those  I 
that  oonf rooted  us  during  the  war.    We  won 
the  war.    But  we  have  yet  to  win  the  peace.  | 

On  the  e<:onumlc,  diplomatic,  and  political 
fronts    the    conflict    between    freedom 
totalitarianism  contlnuss. 

To  aehtuve  victory  for  the  cause  at  freedc^m^ 
we  MMt  be  no  less  realistic,  no  leas  ^  u-j 
rageotts.  and  no  l«a  self -sacrificing  than 
were  in  the  achievement  of  our  great  mUlt 
and  naval  vlctorlea.  To  make  freedom 
we  must  be  as  courageously  determined 
our  efforts  as  men  like  Benjamin  Pranklin, 
James  Wilson,  and  Robert  MorrU.  of  your 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  who  helped  draft 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And. 
most  Important,  we  must  be  wedded  to  the 
fundamental  prtnclplea  of  otir  republican 
form  of  government  the  Constitution  em- 
bodies and  lU  guarantiee  of  freedom,  of  re- 
ligion, of  press,  of  sseimbly.  and  of  free 
privste  enterprise. 

Our  problems  are  many  and  complicated. 
We  have  a  •260.000.000.000  public  debt— the 
largest  In  history — to  carry  and  pay.  We 
have  a  tremendous  federal  budget  to  cut 
back.  We  have  a  bvirdensome  tax  rate  to  be 
reduced.  We  have  other  tepsdlments  to  -"is- 
talned  production  to  eliminate.  Production 
has  not  yet  balanced  with  demand,  and  prlcee 
are  high. 

Our  internal  dilBcultlea  are  further  cum< 
plicated  by  the  demands  from  abroad. 
These  demanda  are  not  so  much  for  money 
as  for  goods  In  terms  of  money.  They  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  drain  on  our  wealth 
and  resowe^a.  They  affect  our  budget. 
tasea.  aad  |srleaa.  They  strain  our  whole 
■iwnialB  structure. 

There  are  no  simple,  magle-wand  s<  lu- 
tlons.    Indeed,  the  faUure  of  ow  Ooveru- 
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«urclslng  over  them  far-reaching  govern- 
mental powers. 

ThlB  iB  the  direct  result  of  the  centralisa- 
tion of  governmental  power  and  authority  in 
Waahington.  And,  if  the  trend  continties  un- 
checked, the  end  will  be  the  deatructlon  of 
the  SUtes  and  the  loaa  of  individual  rlghu 
and  liberties, 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  general  assembly 
of  my  State  of  Indiana  also  voiced  the  sentl- 
menu  of  you  Pennsylvanlana  in  a  resolu- 
tion it  recently  adopted. 

Thla  resolution  said: 

"Indiana  needs  no  guardian  and  intends 
to  have  none.  We  Hooalers— like  the  people 
of  our  sister  States — were  fooled  for  quite  a 
apell  with  the  magician 'a  Ulck  that  a  dollar 
taxed  out  of  our  pockeU  and  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, will  be  bigger  when  it  comes  back 
to  ua. 

"We  have  taken  a  good  look  at  said  dollar. 
We  find  that  it  lost  weight  In  its  Journey  to 
Waahington  and  back.  The  political  brok- 
erage of  the  bureaucrats  has  been  deducted. 
We  have  decided  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
aa  Federal  aid.  We  know  that  there  to  no 
wealth  to  tax  that  is  not  already  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  48  State*." 
The  resolution  sayi: 

"We  have  grown  up.     We  serve  notice  that 
we  will  reaist  Washington.  D.  C,  adopting 
us." 
And  it  resolves: 

"That  we  respectfully  petition  our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  vote  to  fetch  our 
county  courthouse  and  city  halls  back  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  We  want  govern- 
ment to  come  home." 

Much  of  the  extension  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  for  worthy  purposes,  but  the 
aocompliahment  at  those  purposes  could  have 
been  committed  to  local  agencies.  Our  high- 
ly complex  mechanlred  society  cannot  be 
governed  aa  In  the  simpler  days  before  the 
railroads  opened  up  the  West  and  the  tele- 
graph, telephone,  radio,  automobile,  good 
roada.  and  the  airplane  brought  tis  all  closer 
together.  What  was  once  parochial  has  In 
manv  instances  become  national  In  scope. 
But  the  movement  has  gone  too  far.  Many 
of  the  treqiemes  could  have  been  avoided. 
There  never  was  any  need  for  so  great  a  cen- 
tralisation of  power  in  Washington.  The 
trend  is  dangerotis  and  should  be  stopped. 

The  Inevluble  end  result  of  the  centrall- 
»tloa  process  is  a  government  by  men,  by 
pebpaganda,  a  government  arbitrary,  waste- 
ful, and  extravagant.  The  Government  be- 
oomes  the  master  of  the  people. 

There  are.  In  general,  but  two  sorts  of  gov- 
ernment: One  which  operates  from  the  peo- 
ple upward,  and  the  other  which  operates 
from  the  top  downward.  The  one  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  other  is  a  government  of  men, 
responsive  only  to  the  win  of  their  official 
superior.  It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  we  have 
t>een  becoming  less  and  less  a  Government 
operating  from  the  people  upward  and  more 
and  more  a  Government  operating  frcnn  the 
top  downward. 

The  history  of  free  government  proves  that 
when  men  and  women  cease  to  exercise  their 
privileges  as  cltlaens  In  the  conduct  of  their 
local  affairs,  they  lose  the  strength  and  the 
fiber  requisite  for  the  retention  of  freedom 
Itself.  The  present  dependence  upon  a.  great 
central  government  is  not  calculated  to  de- 
velop a  cltiaetuy  capable  of  self-government. 
The  road  to  the  centralisation  of  power 
in  Washington  is  the  road  to  a  fat  govem- 
msnt  and  thin  cltlsens.  A  huge  bureaucracy, 
far  removed  from  the  people  and  out  of  their 
direct  control,  is  wasteful  and  extravagant. 
The  secretary  of  one  of  the  Federal  super- 
numeraries, who  had  very  lltUe  to  do  walked 
Into  her  boss'  office  one  day  and  niggested 
that  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  file  cabinets 
that  ahe  destroy  all  correspondence  that  was 
«  years  old. 


"Yes,  that's  a  good  idea,"  he  responded. 
"But  be  sxire  to  make  copies  of  It." 

Whether  that  actually  happened,  I  do  not 
know.  But  from  my  observation  of  bureau- 
crats In  operation,  making  work  and  doing 
useless  things,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  story  were  true. 

It  seems  to  me  axiomatic  that  the  closer 
a  government  is  to  the  people  and  the  closer 
the  collection  of  taxes  is  to  their  expenditure, 
the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency  in  their 
expenditure  and  the  greater  the  public  re- 
sistance to  wastefvU  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures. The  people  then  definitely  see 
the  relationship  between  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

But  In  recent  years  the  people  have  allowed 
themselves  to  believe  that  money  out  of 
Washington  does  not  cost  them  anything 
The  fact  is  that  It  has  cost  the  people  many 
times  more,  not  simply  because  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  State  and  Federal  operations  but 
also  because  of  the  inability  of  a  govern- 
ment far  removed  from  local  situations  to 
make  wise  and  prudent  expenditures. 

At  the  present  time  f  1  out  of  every  three 
of  our  national  Incomes  goes  to  defray  the 
cost  of  government.  But.  as  I  can  personally 
testify  from  my  experience  In  our  economy 
drive  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  is 
difficult  to  economize  unless  there  is  the  will 
and  the  covu-age  to  economise.  It  is  politi- 
cally easier  to  leave  expenditures  alone  t.han 
to  reduce  them.  Every  government  expendi- 
ture has  vested  Interests  and  supporters, 
both  In  and  out  of  government. 

Centralization  of  governmental  authority 
also  leads  to  government  by  propaganda. 
The  various  bureaus  and  agencies  Issue  a 
flood  of  press  releases,  pamphlets,  booklets, 
and  aU  manner  of  publications  to  sell  the 
public  on  their  particular  program  or  some 
new  program.  There  are  several  thoiuand 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government  en- 
gaged in  public  relations  or  propaganda 
work.  It  Is  difficult— extremely  difficult— 
for  the  people  to  leam  the  truth  concerning 
a  particular  operation.  It  Is  even  difllculr,  for 
a  If  ember  of  Congress  to  get  the  facta. 

Free  representative  government  depends 
on  InfOTmed  public  opinion.  When  a  gov- 
ernment operates  close  at  home,  through  the 
local  communlUes  and  the  States,  it  Is 
harder  to  fool  the  people  about  what  the 
government  Is  doing  and  how  well  It  is 
doing  It. 

One  of  the  major  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  its  powers 
at  the  expense  of  the  States  Is  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  so-called  grants-in-aid  8yst<'m. 
whereby  Federal  funds  are  granted  to  •:he 
States  for  purposes  and  upon  condltioM  that 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  constitutional 
ability  of  Congress  to  control  by  more  direct 
methods. 

The  system  had  Its  beginning  In  the  land 
grants  to  the  States  for  roads  and  canias. 
Today  It  is  tised  for  all  manner  and  kinds  of 
programs. 

In  some  circumstances  Government  subsi- 
dies are  Justifiable.  But  it  Is  perfectly  cltar 
that  over  the  last  several  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  all  too  extensively  used  tills 
device.  It  has  been  the  expedient  and  po- 
litically popular  method  of  dealing  with  par- 
ticular problems  and  situations. 

Grants  and  subsidies  have  frequently 
served  as  a  refuge  from  reality.  They  have 
tended  to  encourage  dependence  rather  thtn 
Independence.  They  tended  to  destroy  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  and  often  postpone  to  a 
fateful  day  the  sound  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem Involved. 

The  power  to  grant  or  withhold  large  susis 
of  money  is  a  tremendous  power.  And  there 
la  abundant  evidence  that  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus administering  the  funds  have  used  this 
power  to  impose  their  will  on  the  individual 
Statea.  Arbitrary  formulas  or  standards  sijt 
up  In  Washington  to  which  the  States  mutit 


conform,  regardless  at  ttielr  unique  geo- 
graphic or  ecoiu>mlc  situation,  are  pressured 
upon  the  States.  It  Is  in  this  way  that  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  been  able  to  extend 
further  Its  power  and  authority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  governments. 

If  we  are  to  retain  a  government  that  Is 
close  to  the  people  and  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  we  must  never  cease  to  resist 
the  tendency  toward  centralisation. 

As  dark  and  as  grave  as  the  present  situa- 
tion may  appear,  I  am  confident  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  find  effective  solutions  to  our 
many  problems.  We  surely  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  Incentive.  This  is  some- 
thing which  the  people  of  Europe  must  leam. 
All  of  us  must  realise  that  collectively  we 
get  for  a  doUar  what  we  Individually  are  will- 
ing to  give  for  a  dollar  in  time  and  effort. 
Commissions  and  boards  Tnnirtng  plans  and 
regulating  the  affairs  of  a  pe<^le.  while  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  unable  or  tmwllUng  to 
do  the  constructive  things  because  of  the 
plans  and  regulations,  do  not  make  for  na- 
tional strength. 

Freedom  and  production  may  be  failing 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  but  it  will  not  fall  In 
the  United  States.  If  the  people  oootlnue  to 
emphasise  that  the  Government  must  be 
their  servant  and  not  their  master. 

We  are  suffering  today  from  too  much  gov- 
ernment and  too  little  production. 

Let  us  bring  our  government  back  home. 
By  doing  this,  I  am  siire  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  the  citadel  of  democracy 
and  world  progress,  and  we  will  enjoy  peace 
and  stabUlty. 


Trans-Atlantic  Air  MaH  Conlncts  Dis- 
criminate Af  aiBst  American  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  REEVES,  JR. 

or  IdSSOTJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATTVS8 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1947 

Mr.  REEVES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 

every  Member  of  the  House  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  article  by  Wayne  W.  Par- 
rlsh  which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of 
American  Aviation.  It  outlines  an  ex- 
tremely critical  situation  affecting  the 
rates  paid  international  air  lines  for 
trans -Atlantic  mail  and  emphasizes  the 
discrimination  which  appears  to  be  em- 
ployed against  our  own  air  carriers. 
Mr.  Parrishs  article  is  as  follows: 

THX   MAn.  PAT  SCAKDAL 

Al<mg  toward  the  end  of  this  year  the  three 
American  trans- Atlantic  air  lines  are  going 
to  come  forth  with  a  lot  of  red  Ink  on  their 
1947  balance  sheets.  The  poor  showing  early 
this  year  combined  with  the  seasonal  slack- 
ing off  now  In  process  will  more  than  offset 
the  very  fine  spring  and  summer  records. 

So  there  wlU  be  talk  that  trans-Atlantic 
carriers  need  subsidy  to  keep  In  business  and 
a  lot  of  wise  guys  who  either  don't  have  the 
facts  or  who  dont  virant  to  have  them  are 
going  to  be  painting  gloomy  pictures  of  our 
international  air  policy.  The  unsuspecting 
public  is  going  to  conclude  from  the  financial 
reports  that  it  is  going  to  cost  an  tmholy 
amount  of  subsidy  to  keep  our  trans-Atlantic 
air  lines  In  operation. 

Then  someone  will  recall  that  the  New 
York  Times  for  August  16  published  in  a 
leading  news  position  an  interview  with  CAB 
Chairman  James  II.  Landls  in  which  Landla 
visualized  an  early  end  to  Atlantic  subsidlea 
[sic]  and  had  said  that  the  three  American 
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that  so  elementary  a  protection  aa  the  block      necenary  to  obtain  these  findinei.  befors  ac-      the  Ooltimbla  Steel  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
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nautlcs  Board  Is  negligent  In  lu  duttea 
setting  fair  mall  payment,  and  the  air 
will  get  kicked  in  the  panu  at  tha  end 
the  year  for  fallxua  to  make  a  profit. 

But  thats  only  part  of  the  story. 
rate  paid  by  the  Kuropean  governments  to*] 
their  air  lines  for  mall  carriage  Is  set  byj 
the  Universal  Poetal  Union  and  Is  presentl] 
8  gold  francs  per  ton-kilometer.  This  workal 
out  to  83.87  per  ton-mile,  or  nearly  four  times] 
the  ton-mile  rate  paid  to  United  Statee  air] 
lines  by  our  own  post  office. 

But  here  is  where  the  blood  vessel  bursts. 
When  a  foreign  air  line  carries  mall  out 
the  United  States,  our  own  Post  Office  pa] 
it  at  the  Universal  PosUl  Union  rate  of  $3.f 
per  ton-mile.  (The  American  companies 
75  cents  a  ton-mile.)  The  records  show  thai 
only  a  limited  amount  of  mall  Is  belngj 
handed  oyvt  to  foreign  air  lines  (174.1 
pounds  In  8  months ) .  but  the  principle 
discrimination  against  United  States  car* 
rlars  Is  there  Just  the  same.  The  Unit 
Stataa  Government,  in  short.  Is  working 
bargain  counter  racket  against  Its  own 
lines. 

Somebody  In  the  back  row  will  now  get 
and  suggest  that  the  83.87  per  ton-mlle  ral 
set  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Is  un« 
doubted! y  a  sinister  foreign  subterfuge  fc 
subsidy  and  that  the  European  taxpayers 
paying  the  freight.  But  let  us  counter  lm« 
mediately  with  the  fact  that  the  UPU. 
which  the  United  Sutes  belongs,  is  not  a] 
subsidy  organisation  and  that  pa3rments  in 
■urope  to  European  sir  lines  under  the  UPU 
rate  structure  are  less  thsn  half  of  thai 
stamp  revenues  for  mall  carried. 

The  profit  mark-up  to  the  Post  Ofllca 
terrific.      It   should   be   brought   down   to 
reasonable  business-like  level.     If  a  prtval 
business    maintained    such    s    mark-up 
would  either  go  out  of  business  or  be  pre 
cuted  for  monopolistic  practices. 

Instead  «if  the  United  States  subsldlzii 
the  air  lines,  the  air  lines  are  running  in 
ink  subsldlxlng   the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  hauling  huge  quantities  of  mall  at] 
starvstlon  rates  of  pay. 

Ths  next  person  who  gives  out  a  statems 
to  the  papers  or  writes  a  newspaper 
or  makes  a  speech  mentioning  the  word 
BiOj"  for  trans-Atlantic  air  service  should 
aaade  to  stand  in  the  public  square  at  hi 
Boon  and  read  dictionary  definitions  of 
word  for  one  solid  hour.     Subsidy   is  not 
fair  paymaiit  for  services  rendered.     Sut 
la  a  gin,  or  a  grant,  for  sctlvities  or  servt 
daaoaad  advantageous  to  the  public, 
trans- Atlantic  air  lines  would   be  recelvl 
subsidy  if  they  were  paid  amotuu  over 
above   the  stamp  revenues  received   by  tbal 
Post  Ofllca  and  over  and  above  Poet  0<Bea| 
overhead.     But  when  they  receive  33  percaat 
or  less  of  the  stamp  revenue,  and  operate  In 
tha  red  because  of  it.  they  are  being  aeveratyj 
and  shamefully  short-changed. 

One  may  well  ask  how  this  situation  nsa^ 
evolved.    It  has  evolved  through  rad      .^e. 
narrow  thinking,  lack  of  realism,  and  tedl 
procaitural    delays.     The    present   mall 
is  said  to  ba  temporary,  but  the  prospects  lOr* 
a  permanant  rate  are  far  away.    The  systam 
operates  on  a  quaint  theory  by  the  CAB  that 
it  will  set  a  low  temporary  rate  to  see  hovrj 
things  go.  then  permit  the  air  lines  to  coma 
Bcrcsmtng  for  help  if  they  rtm  into  financial  I 
trouble. 

That's  a  flna  way.  Indeed,  to  buUd  up  a  I 
strong  internatloiua  air  system.     Not  oolyj 
doas  it  put  alr-llne  management  in  the  clasa 
of  street  walkers,  but  it  is  forcing  then,  to] 
curtaU.  to  Uy  off  trained  personnel  aiui   to 
spend  large  amns  unnecesarlly  to  prov-   lo' 
CAB  uiiitailliigi  that  what  they  have  o^-u* 
In  the  pact   has  been  sound.     It  is 
bustnssa   la   absolute   reverse      In   the 
days  the  Government  helped  air  llnsa  to 


vp  a  barrtar 
operating 

a  raaaonable  profit 
paymsnt  for  serv- 
ice has  been  an  over* 
^tlonally  and  tralBc- 
thls  year  it  is  only 
It   for  csrrying  the 
in  the  second  full 
irope.  cannot  wlth- 
and  expect  private 
[respectable  showing. 
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»k8  as  though  some 
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that  so  elementary  a  protection  as  the  block 
signal  Is  omitted  on  any  line  with  regular 
and  frequent  schedules.  The  records  of  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that 
installation  of  automatic  block  signals  ware 
ordered  on  18.656  miles  of  track,  some  as 
many  as  35  years  ago.  But  many  of  them 
have  ignored  or  resisted  the  application  of 
such  orders  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  45.000  miles  of  unprotected 
track. 

The  recurrence  of  wrecks  due  to  faulty 
protection  or  no  protection  at  all  indicates 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  setting  December  31,  1963.  as  the  dead- 
line, was  far  too  llbffal  with  time.  When 
It  Is  compiled,  the  casualty  list  for  1947  to 
1063  will  be  a  long  one.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  safety  is  far  more  pressing  thsui  the 
commission  seems  to  realize. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  Is  a  streamlined 
commission  to  govern  the  rHllroads.  replac- 
ing the  present  body  that  dates  back  to  1&87 
and  has  too  much  to  do  anyway.  Needless 
to  say.  a  modernized  commission  should 
have  a  new  set  of  commissioners  who  don't 
think  In  the  terms  of  the  mld-nlneteenth 
century. 


Ftct  and  Fictioii  Abont  Merftts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSXTTa 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Itc- 
ORO.  I  Include  an  address  recently  given 
by  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institute.  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City.  This  address  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  Members  of  the  Congress  because 
of  its  pertinency  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Kefauver  bill.  H.  R.  3736.  and  the 
Ol^ahoney  bill.  S.  104.  seeking  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act  regarding  acquisition  of 
corporate  stocks  and  assets.  The  address 
follows: 

Fact  AKD  PicnoN  Aaotrr  Mxacxits 

(By  OUbert  H.  ilootague,  member  of  the 
New  York  bar) 

Because  about  1.800  mergers  have  occurred 
In  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries 
In  the  United  SUtes  between  1940  and  1946, 
a  pressure  group  of  Government  officials  are 
now  besieging  Congress  to  transform  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  into  a  vast  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy  that  would  shackle 
American  business  with  the  following  fan- 
tastic procedure: 

No  corporation  shall  be  allowed  to  acquire 
mora  than  8100.000  assets  from  any  other 
corporation,  even  thotigh  there  Is  no  com- 
petition between  them,  unless  and  untu 
clearance  has  been  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

This  clearance  will  be  practically  unobtain- 
able, because  the  legislation  urged  by  this 
pressure  group  of  Government  ofliclals  re- 
quiree  that  this  clearance  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  a  long  list  of  requisite  findings 
bf  tha  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  few 
If  any  proponents  of  an  acquisition  can  ever 
produce  the  proofs  needed  for  establishing 
these  findings,  and  fewer  stUl  can  afford  to 
wait  the  time  and  spend  the  money  required 
to  complete  the  litigation  and  proceedings 


necessary  to  obtain  these  flndlngi.  befora  ac> 
quiring  assets  from  another  corporation. 

This  procedure  wUI  put  a  strait- Jacket  on 
every  small-  and  medium-slxed  corporation, 
and  will  guarantee  every  big  corporation 
against  the  possibility  that  Its  small-  and 
medium-siaed  competitors  can  ever  approxi- 
mate by  merger  or  acquisition  the  size  and 
efllcicncy  of  the  big  corporation,  and  will  pro- 
tect the  large  competitor,  and  will  hurt  thn 
small-  and  medium-sized  competitor,  and 
will  place  the  dead  hand  of  arrested  develop- 
ment upon  the  entire  national  economy. 

This  proposal  is  particularly  disastrous  to 
the  cotton-textile  industry,  ijecause  that  in- 
dustry is  now  entering  a  period  when  th« 
demands  of  new  fabrics,  new  finishes,  and 
new  techniques,  inspired  by  the  rapidls' 
changing  requirements  of  a  highly  Imagina- 
tive fashion  world,  call  for  new  machinery, 
new  processes,  and  new  methods,  all  the  way 
from  the  purchase  of  cotton  through  evenr 
stage  of  processing  to  the  marketing  of  Van 
consumer  product,  and  requires  of  the  cot- 
ton-textile Industry  a  greatly  Increased  de- 
gree of  consolidation,  if  the  Industry  Is  t<5 
continue  to  perform  Its  full  duty  of  service 
to  the  public. 

PRAisxs  iMSTrruTB  aanr 

The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  Is  one  of  the 
few  trade  associations  that  has  recognized 
the  tlireat  presented  by  this  proposal  whicia 
this  pressure  group  of  Government  officials 
Is  now  pressing  upon  Congress. 

The  presentation  in  opposition  to  this  prc>- 
posal.  which  Dr.  Murchison  and  Dr.  Miciil 
submitted  to  the  committees  of  l>oth 
branches  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Cottoa 
Textile  Institute,  Is  a  masterpiece  of  statls- 
tlcal  research,  sound  economics,  and  common 
sense,  and  completely  refutes  the  statlsticsi 
untruths  regarding  the  cotton-textile  In- 
dustry which  are  contained  in  the  propa- 
ganda of  this  pres.«aire  group  of  Government 
officials. 

This  presentation  by  Dr.  Murchison  and 
Dr.  Mlchl  dealt  only  with  the  cotton -textile 
Industry,  and  the  mergers  and  consolidations 
that  are  needed  in  that  Industry  In  order  to 
raise  competition  to  a  level  of  far  greatfir 
efficiency  and  service. 

I  assume  their  presentation  Is  familiar  lo 
everyone  in  the  cotton-textile  Industry,  to 
that  today  I  shall  call  attention  only  to 
some  other  and  more  general  and  more  fun- 
damental fallacies  that  vitiate  and  Invalidate 
the  propaganda  of  this  pressure  group  of 
Government  officials. 

TTilB  pressxire  group  of  Government  offi- 
cials suppress  In  their  propaganda  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

MO  LBGISLATION  MZX:ZSSABT 

No  new  legislation  is  now  necessary,  be- 
cause today  any  form  of  economic  concen- 
tration, he  It  any  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  group  of  them,  that  has  the  power  to 
raise  price  or  exclude  competition,  even 
though  it  never  exercises  such  power,  is  tin- 
lawful  under  the  Sherman  Act,  and  may  be 
prosecuted  criminally  and  civiUy,  and  be 
fined,  imprisoned,  enjoined,  and  dissolved 
under  that  act,  as  that  act  has  tieen  inter- 
preted and  enforced  by  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  final  Federal  court  on  March  12, 
1946  In  V.  S.  V.  Aluminum  Company  o/  Amer- 
ica (148  F.  3d  416.  CCA  3  C),  and  in  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  June  10, 1946,  In  Ameri- 
can  Tobacco  Co.  et  al.  v.  V.  S.  (328  U.  S.  781). 

Relying  on  these  unanimous  recent  deci- 
sions, the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  created  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  merger  unit  to  scrutinize  all  mergers, 
and  to  halt  before  consummation  all  mergers 
that  are  questioned.  In  June  1947,  the  At* 
torney  General  obtained  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
an  Injunction  staying  the  acquisition  of  as- 
sets   of    the    Consolidated    Steel    Corp.    by 


tha  Ooltimbla  Steal  Oo..  a  tubsMlary  of  tha 
United  Steel  Corp.* 

Tha  effectiveness  of  tha  existing  laws  la 
respect  of  Improper  mergers  and  acqulsltiona 
to  carefully  suppressed  in  the  propaganda  of 
this  pressure  group  of  Goverhment  offlciala. 
They  talk  about  1.800  mergers  In  the  manu< 
facturlng  and  mining  Indtistrles  in  tha 
Cnlted  States  between  1940  and  1946.  but 
they  suppress  the  following  facts: 

Between  1940  and  March  81,  1947.  the  total 
number  of  concerns  operating  in  manufac- 
turlng  and  mining  industries  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  337.500  to  839,600. 

Between  1040  and  March  81.  1947.  tha 
numbers  of  new  concerns  starting  in  tha 
manufacturing  and  mining  Industries  In  tha 
United  States  are  as  follows: 

1940 _ 83.  300 

1941 37, 900 

1943 34. TOO 

1943 21,  300 

1944 27, 200 

1945 43. 100 

1946 64.  500 

3  months,  January-March  1947 13,  400 

Certainly  It  Is  absurd,  unfair,  and  decep- 
tive for  this  pressure  group  of  Government 
officials  to  talk  about  1.800  mergers  In  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries  in  tha 
United  States  between  1940  and  1946.  and  to 
suppress  all  mention  of  this  phenomenal  rise 
in  the  numlier  of  new  concerns  starting  In 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  Industries  In 
the  United  States  between  1940  and  March 
31.  1947.  especially  since  VJ-day. 

OMIT  BEASONS  FOB  MXSOEBS 

Nowhere  In  their  propaganda  does  this 
pressure  group  of  Government  oflkials  men^ 
tlon  the  reasons  for  any  of  these  1.800 
mergers. 

Questioned  by  congressional  commltteea 
before  whom  they  have  testified,  they  hava 
confessed  that  they  have  not  Investigated 
to  find  out  the  reasons  for  these  mergers. 

Strangling  taxation  Is  a  primary  cause. 

Every  business  corixjration  pays  a  com- 
bined normal  tax  and  surtax  of  38  percent 
(plus  3  percent  for  consolidated  returns,  but 
with  a  preferential  graduated  return  of  21 
to  38  percent  on  taxable  net  Income  up  to 
$50,000),  and  Is  required  by  law,  subject  to 

'  The  Government's  application  for  a  per-  ' 
manent  Injimctlon  against  the  acquisition  at 
assets  of  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  by 
Columbia  Steel  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  was  denied  by  Judge  Rod- 
ney on  NoveinlMr  7.  1947  In  the  United  Statca 
district  court  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  on  tha 
ground  that  the  proofs  showed  that  tbla 
acquisition  would  result  In  no  substantial 
lessening  of  competition.  In  fact  less  than  t 
percent.  In  the  market  served  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.  Though  Judge  Rodney 
denied  the  Government's  application  for  a 
permanent  Injunction,  Judge  Rodney  con- 
ceded throughout  his  decision  that  any  merg- 
er or  acquisition,  whether  of  stock  or  of  as- 
sets, is  now  prohibited  by  the  existing  Sher- 
man Act  and  Clayton  Act,  if  such  merger  or 
acquisition  results  In  any  sul^stantlal  lessen- 
ing of  competition  In  the  market  served  tjy 
the  company  whose  stock  or  assets  are  merged 
or  acquired.  Under  Judge  Rodney's  decision, 
therefore,  the  existing  Sherman  Act  and 
Clajrton  Act  are  ample  and  effective  to  deal 
with  any  Improper  mergers  or  acquisitions. 
Judge  Rodney's  decision  may  be  appealed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  If  the  higher  court 
disagrees  with  Judge  Rodney,  and  deddee 
that  the  proofs  show  that  this  acquisition 
would  result  In  any  substantial  lessening  at 
competition,  the  higher  court  may  reveraa 
Judge  Rodney's  decision,  and  may  direct 
that  a  permanent  Injtmctlon  be  issued 
against  the  aequialtlon  of  assets  of  Consoli- 
dated Steal  Corp.,  by  Oolimxbia  Steel  Co. 
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.  to  distribute  70  percent  of  th* 
•a    dividends,    unless    It    can 
demonstAite  the  need  for  grwitar  retention 
of  earning*  In  tt>e  biislnsM. 

each    •mall    bioalness    concern    Is 
a  few  lidlvlduals.  all  dividends  bc- 
•ul^jact  to  hlgb  individual  taxes. 

tbe  risks  and  responsl buttles  In 
uxlay.  and  the  growlag  multiplicity 
complications,  labor  laws,  voluml'- 
nous  re  ports  to  manifold  Oovernment 
agencies,  collection  of  soetel  sscurttT  taxes, 
•alary  w  thdrawal  taxes,  sales  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  atd  with  beavy  estate  taxes  on  tbe 
deatb  of  any  of  tbe  principal  owners,  whlcb 
nay  req  aire  taking  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  t4  pay  estate  taxes.  tberel»y  wrecking 
the  busu  ees.  It  Is  not  surprMng  that  owners 
of  small  business  concerns  freqxicntly  And 
that  If  t  My  sell  out.  pay  tbe  capital  gains 
tax  on  aj  ty  Increment  In  value.  aiMl  put  tbe 
money  1e  to  diversified  Investments  and  trust 
funds,  tley  wUl  be  better  off  than  if  they 
itlnue  In  business. 
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Wk«t  Aboat  Hotels? 


C  AVIS  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

he  pressing  problems  affecting 

of  people  In  the  United  States 

of    living   quarters.     To   many 

'  lome"  means  a  hotel  room,  and 

hoi  els  are  experiencing  the  ( ressure 

results  when  dt^mand  exceeds  sup- 

the  last  Issue  of  the  manMne 

publl.shed  in  Atlanta.  Oa.. 

A    Smith,  manager  of  the 

^llton  Hotel,  discusses  problems 

Interesting    both    from    the 

of  the  hotel  and  the  guest. 

the  very  vital  problem  of  elim- 

flre    hazards.      On    the    leave 

I  insert  Mr  Smith's  article  here- 


Ant  Tew 


are 


WasT  Aaotrr  HoiataT 

A.  Smith,  msnsfr.  Bobert  Pul- 
ton Hotel    Atlanta.  Oa.) 

imen  arc  on  tbe  move — today  per- 
than  ever  before — branching  out. 
w  saarkets.  '"*^*i  ooatacts.  at- 


(onfi 

t  t>ey  leave 


their 

T^ey  provide  rooms  for  a  good  night's 

fo-  business  and  fraternal  meet- 

accommodatloos  for  oonvcntlons. 

the  South 's  hotels  are  so  Intimately 

In   its  commercial  and   industrial 

and  bteauBS  so  oisny  businessmen 

much  time  In  hotels,  some  knowl- 

hotel  Industry  and  Its  problems 

of  Interest  to  them. 


tlie 


ossrvi  Kwov 


Bere  Isjooe  fact  which  many  businessmen, 
who  are  lunlllar  with  It.  have  been  able  to 
to  adysnrats:  commercial  hotels  are 

the  latter  part  of  tbe  week 

part.    It  Is  sasler.  tbere- 

leded  for  laeetlngs.  con* 

ir  overnight  lodging,  from  Tbur»> 

Sunday. 

la  true  of  leeort  and  pleaaxire 
wllicb  are  Ailed  during  the  laat  days 
the  we  ik  with  week-end  vacation  lata,  and 
are    eomi  sratlvely    uncrowded    during    the 
early  part  of  tbe 


One  of  the  biggest  headachea  to  thoee 
the  hotel  bualness  Is  the  "no  show."  i 
who  mai:es  a  reservation  which  he  falls 
claim,  but  never  cancels.  He  not  only 
prlves  other  persons  of  accommodatlc 
when  the  room  Is  held,  but  also  deprive 
hotel  of  Its  revenue.  A  hotel  room  is  one 
the  most  perishable  commodities  on  the 
ness  market;  there  la  no  way  to  salvage 
a  part  of  the  revenue  lost  on  one  when 
remains  empty. 

■SB  or  nrvwnt 
The    Nation's    hotels    provide    rooms 
abcut  a  million  and  a  half  guests  each  nl 
Occupying  some  of  the  meat  expensive 
estate  in  their  respective  communities,  tl 
represent  InvestmenU  totaling  a5.000.000.< 
and  are  important  taxpayers.     About  383J 
persons  depend  on  their  pay  rolls. 

During  the  war  most  hotel  men  tsced 
unprecedented  demand  for  rooms  at  a 
when  many  of  their  experienced  employi 
were  In  tbe  armed  forces  or  war  plants 
able   to  maintain   their  usual  standarda 
service  under  these  conditions,  they  had 
adopt  prnctices  which  would  provide  adequa^ 
accommc  dations  for  the  maximum  numt 
of  persons. 

Bseause  of  this  high  percentage  of 
paney.    the   gross    income   of    many 
reached  an  all-time  high.     Profits  were 
too.  but  not  as  good  as  they  sppeared  to 
because  many  normal  and  ultimately 
tlal  expenditures  were  prohibited  by  wartll 
shortages      Equipment  wore  out  and 
not    be    replaced.     Neither    could    dama 
furniture,  and  often  It  could  not  be  repair 
Hotel   renovation,  normally  a   more   >  -    If 
conatant  operation,  waa  dlsheartenlngiy 
and  Inadequate  when  It  was  possible  at  all.  i 


nxoaivK  psuf  its 

Punds  which  would  have  been  spent 
these  things,  had  labor  and  materials 
available,   could    not    be  saved   for   the 
when   the  expendlturee  Inevitably  must 
made.     Instead    thev    became    part    of 
hotel's    proflu.   subject    to    beavy    taxntu 
With  a  return  to  peacetime  conditions 
embarked  on  a  program,  still  In  progr^  >«. 
replacement,      renovation,     and      alter  iu« 
which  the  American  Hotel  Aaaoclation  set 
mates     will     Involve     an     expenditure 


A  past  deal  of  this  money  Is  being  ■( 
to  Incorporate  (Ire-aafcty  principles  tear 
from  the  WInecoff  disaster  and  other  ri 
hotel    ftree.     Salient    tseaons    learned 

are  the  Importaoes  m  sMmlnat 
which  act  as  9mm 
floor  to  Ooor:  sssllni  tri 
sons  thraogh  which  smoke  and  fume*  rot 
spread  fKooa  boll  to  room,  and  providi       ei 
eloeed  eeeape  suirs  protected  by  fire  douts 
every  Boor. 

LKVXL    or    OCCVPANCT 

The  labor  problem  has  been  relieved 
the  end  of  the  war.  snd.  m  most  secti 
hotels  still  enjoy  high  iinninsnfj  per 
ages.  They  are  operating  pssMaMy.  If 
are  to  continue  to  operate  proAtahly. 
ever,  they  must  maintain  this  Mgh  level 
occupancy:  it  would  be  dlssstroos  for 
to  drop  beck  to  a  level  coaeldsrsii 
good  business"  before  the  war.  In  IMO 
average  hotel  could  break  even  If  it  kt 
66  percent  of  Its  nxms  filled.  Todsy  it 
necesssry  to  fill  M  percent  to  make  expct 
and   the  margin   threatens  to  become 

■sssoB  for  the  decreaaed  margin  of  pre 
ss  most  businessmen  can  guces.  Is  the  ^ 
creased  coet  of  labor.  equlpoMnt.  snd  operal 
ing  supplies     United  Watss  Bureau  of  Lai 
stotMlCB  show  tha  howly  wages  of 
emiilayiia  have  nssn  Tl  psreent  since  IMl 

Cost  of  suppUce  and  equipment  has . 

aomewhat  more.  and.  of  course.  t<t«et  bat 
increased  Most  boteto  lifted  their  real 
sUghUy  whsa  traaslaiit  were  deconuc 


their  voltww  of  bxial- 
Ileal  capacity,  while 
limit  in  the  advance 
grasp  an  idea  of  the 
ly  roll,  figure  wha;  it 

It  ID  a  home  (or  a  lew 

remember    the    vast 

I  mam  tain  24  hours  a 


lis?     Persona  who  an 

when   they   want 

^ich   cannot   schedule 

ites  they   prefer,  are 

t\  men.  however,  are 

ibe  localized  to  Icdl- 
course,  and  the  an- 
^dltlons  affecting  eecb 

>nably.    more    hotel 

lany  sections  today, 
jquestlon  whether  the 
laccommodations  will 
|ber  the  building  spree 

need  for  more  hotels 

and  the  bleak  years 

len  81  percent  of  tbs 

bankruptcy  or  suffer- 
Thls  is  not  to  say 

)nstructlon  would  be 
Approach  the  problem 
^perience. 

ten   sre  planning  to 

:llltles.  most  of  them 

rclty  of  materials  and 
Inders  new  hotel  con- 
}und  up.  Impractical. 
»rts  estimate  the  cost 
}uth  to  sverage  about 
!  other  sections  it  la  as 
kxpertence  baa  abown 

rtaln  advantagea  over 
Itlve  conditions:  regu- 
.prefer  the  (amlllarity 

ises.  provided  these 
rly  msnsgsd.  to  tha 

>ullt  where  they  are 
I  many  will  spring  up 
Mtt  it  apnona 
I  wldssprsad  conatnia- 
Construction  costs 
ly  investors  can  feel 
etum  on  the  dollars 
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may  be  a  long  way 
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of  Representauves  In  Washington  wlU  soon 
be  a  reality  if  Nebraska  Congressman  A.  L. 
Ifnirs  has  hla  way. 

Mr.  Ifnxia  has  introduced  a  bill  caUlng  for 
the  installation  of  mechanical  voting  ma- 
chinea  to  replace  the  time-consuming  roll 
calls  of  the  memberahlp  that  frequenUy  take 
place  every  day. 

ABfona  who  has  ever  visited  the  House  or 
•easfes  Chamber  in  the  National  Capitol  visu- 
ally comes  sway  with  two  distinct  Impres- 
sions about  Congress.  The  Members  present 
at  the  usual  legislative  sssslon  rarely  seem 
to  pay  attention  to  the  man  who  is  spsak- 
Ing,  and  the  methods  of  voting  are  slow,  an- 
tiquated, and  boring. 

People  back  home  should  not  criticize 
their  Members  of  Oongreas  too  severely  for 
not  sitting  through  each  legislative  session. 
If  be  did  nothing  but  sit  and  listen  to  some 
colleague  drone  on  and  on  he'd  never  get  his 
letters  answered  nor  do  his  messenger  work 
around  the  scores  of  Government  offices  in 
Wsshlngton. 

Bvery  Congressman's  constituent,  however, 
has  a  right  to  demand  an  end  to  the  roll-call 
method  of  voting,  by  which  a  clerk  hollers 
out  tbe  name  of  each  of  tbe  435  legislators, 
who  respond  In  turn  with  an  aye  or  a  nay 
on  the  measure  under  discussion.  This  pro- 
cedure now  takes  about  45  minutes  for  each 
vote.  Several  roll  calls  In  one  afternoon  can 
thus  easily  kill  a  whole  day. 

Puah- button  voting  could  enable  each 
Congressman  to  register  bis  opinion  Hltr.ost 
simultaneotisly  with  that  of  other  Members. 
A  totalizer  board  could  flash  the  results  mo- 
mentarily and  could  record  the  total  vote. 

In  this  day  of  electronic  marvels  Isn't  it 
about  time  thst  Congressmen  adopted  a  mod- 
sm  method  of  casting  their  ballots? 


Veterans*  Reemployiaent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAMTOENIA 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17. 1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
many  people  believe  that  veterans'  reem- 
ployment Is  now  practically  completed 
with  most  veterans  of  World  War  II 
already  placed  in  suitable  positions. 
But  this  is  not  true. 

Not  only  do  we  still  have  some  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  waiting  for  em- 
ployment and  others  who  will  need  Jobs 
when  discharged  from  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, but  we  also  have  over  a  million 
veterans  in  our  schools  and  universities 
who  will  seek  Jobs  upon  completing  their 
education  within  the  next  few  years. 

Our  obligation  to  provide  employment 
for  our  veterans  of  World  War  n  has 
not  been  discharged  imtil  all  of  them 
have  Jobs  including  1.350.000  who  are 
now  enrolled  in  educational  institutions. 
The  problem  of  finding  suitable  positions 
for  these  young  men  Is  a  big  one,  and  we 
are  facing  It  now. 

The  following  report  from  the  Labor 
Department  bulletin.  Labor  Information, 
outlines  this  problem  of  jobs  for  veterans 
who  sought  to  complete  their  education: 

In  his  IMT  annual  report.  Perry  PaiUkner, 
chief  of  the  Veterans'  Employment  Service, 
calls  attention  to  a  big  job  facing  the  em- 
ployment servioss— that  of  finding  employ- 


ment for  1,850,000  Wca-ld  War  n  veterans 
who  enrolled  In  educational  institutions  this 
fall,  and  will  leave  school  in  later  years. 

"The  task  of  finding  employment  for  the 
veteran  who  left  the  service  over  the  last  2 
years  and  sought  employment  In  the  clvll;.an 
labor  force  largely  has  been  completed," 
Faulkner  said.  "The  big  bulk  of  the  nearly 
13,000,000  veterans  who  sought  employment 
are  now  gainfully  employed. 

"But  finding  Jobs  for  veterans  still  remains 
a  major  activity  of  the  employment  service. 
One  of  the  biggest  tasks  before  us  is  assisting 
veterans  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  OI  bill  to  se- 
cure the  right  kind  of  Jobs  when  they  grad- 
uate or  leave  schools  and  colleges.  This  is 
not  a  distant  problem.  It  is  with  us  right 
now.  Each  month  many  thousand  veterans 
leave  school  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
enter  the  labor  market.  In  January  and 
again  next  June,  large  groups  of  former  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  will  be  graduated 
or  leave  to  go  to  work.  Over  the  next 
couple  of  years  perhaps  a  million  of  these 
veterans  will  seek  Jobs. 

"Employers  who  have  been  hiring  veterans 
in  unprecedented  numbers  over  the  last  few 
years  have  found  that  these  men  are  pre- 
mium manpower.  They  are  young,  ambi- 
tious, anxious  to  get  ahead.  The  men  who 
have  deferred  entering  the  Job  market  to 
Increase  their  earning  ability  and  usefulness 
by  taking  scientific,  professional,  business 
and  administrative,  and  other  college  coivses 
are  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

"Veterans  who  were  graduated  from  col- 
leges this  laat  year  bad  little  difficulty  in 
finding  employment.  What  job  prospects 
will  be  for  the  veterans  who  graduate  this 
coming  Jiue  and  the  year  following  wUl  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  general  economic 
conditions.  If  employment  remains  high, 
their  Job  problems  can  be  solved  through 
well-planned,  vigorotis  placement  programs. 
If  a  recession  occurs  they  will  face  the  same 
problems  as  other  unemployed  persons  with 
the  added  handicap  that  they  have  had  no 
previous  experience  on  the  Job." 

Faulkner  said  the  major  part  which  the 
employment  service  has  taken  in  securing 
employment  for  veterans  is  indicated  by  fig- 
ures showing  local  employment  offices  made 
more  than  3.700,000  veteran  Job  placements 
since  the  war's  end. 


So-Called  StabilisatioB  of  G>iiimodit7 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   AT.AWAMS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15. 1947 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  what  happened  on  the  floor  Thursday 
and  all  other  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  for  me  to  have  been  dumbfounded 
when  I  read  yesterday  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  would  probably  bring 
this  purely  political  bill  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  so  that  it  cannot 
be  amended  and  debate  is  limited  to  40 
minutes.  Think  of  bringing  legislation 
relative  to  at  least  the  second  most  im- 
portant question  which  confronts  Amer- 
ica today,  if  not  the  first,  to  the  floor  with- 
out hearings — and  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  have  re- 


peatedly stated  that  no  hearings  have  oc- 
curred on  this  bill — and  under  a  proce- 
dure by  which  it  cannot  be  amended  and 
can  be  debated  only  40  minutes. 

The  President  submitted  a  program 
along  two  definite  separate  lines.  We 
debated  one  of  them  six  full  days  after 
elaborate  committee  hearings  and  what  I 
considered  much  waste  of  time.  But  for 
the  unnecessary  waste  ample  time  would 
have  remained  to  appropriately  consider 
this  important  phase  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  us.  Because  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose, this  phase  of  it  now  comes  tc  the 
House  for  only  40  minutes  debate  after 
no  hearings  wliatever.  It  was  my  belief 
that  the  aid  bill  was  being  deliberately 
delayed  to  prevent  acting  to  curtail  in- 
flation which  caused  me  to  loudly  criticize 
the  tweedledee  and  tweedledum  which 
was  causing  that  delay. 

On  page  11308  of  last  Thursday's  Rtc- 
ORD  we  find  that  the  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hau.sck1 
said: 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  untU  mid- 
night Saturday  next  to  file  reports. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith]  inquired  of  the 
majority  leader  his  reason  for  having 
Indulged  in  this  request.  Replying  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  explain,  the  majority 
leader  referred  to  the  anxiety  to  con- 
clude the  program  in  time  for  Members 
to  reach  home  by  Christmas  and  said: 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  ur- 
gency In  connection  with  all  these  matters. 
If  these  bills  are  reported  from  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  It  will  be  our  plan 
that  the  Committee  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  sees  fit  to  grant  rules  fnaklng  these 
measures  in  order,  that  they  might  be  taken 
up  early  next  week. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  the  regu- 
lar, normal  procedure  of  securing  a  rule 
which  could  have  provided  for  amend- 
ment and  adequate  debate  not  followed, 
particularly  In  view  of  that  statement  so 
recently  made  by  the  majority  leader? 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  measure 
having  come  to  the  floor  from  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  under  sucn 
gag  circumstances  as  suspension  of  the 
rules  during  my  11  years  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
have  served  longer  that  they  do  not  re- 
call one.  Consequently,  the  answer  to 
the  question  I  propounded  a  moment  ago 
appears  to  be  "politics,  politics,  politics." 

Under  these  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  average  Member 
of  the  House  has  enjoyed  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
bill  and  must  simply  cast  his  vote  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  is  told,  I  cannot  get  my 
consent  to  betray  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  voting  for  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  referred  to  by  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  as  so  very  vicious. 
I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  you  can 
and  I  am  quite  confident  two-thirds  of 
you  cannot.  I  am  strongly  of  tbe  otfAa^ 
Ion  that  our  Republican  friends  are  well 
aware  of  this  fact  and  that  this  effort 
is  merely  a  cheap,  senseless  attempt  to 
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tnuatfei   the  bhime  for  flddling  while 
bims  from  their  shoulders  to  ours, 
ng  It  I  believe  they  underestl- 
Intelllgence  of  the  American 
ho  I  predict  will  not  forget. 


tie 


Ter^uaatien  of  Forcifa  Miaistcra' 
G»ai«r«Bca 


ION  OP  RBMARKS 

or 

HdN.  GEORGE  MacKlNNON 

or    MINNISQT* 

IN  THft  Noimi  or  niHUMMTATrrM 
VMntitfay.  0«««Hibtr  17.  JN7 

Mr.  llAcKlNNON.    Mr.  tpMktr.  bt* 

eauM  o(  ih   imparlance  of  tha  r«««ol  Ur« 

mmalioi  or  th«  Poroicn  Minuttrt*  Ooa* 
fiWM  und»r  Ivavt  to  fKtcnd  my  rt« 
narltR.  includ*  thr  foUowing  text  of  tha 
itatcmcfiu  by  Secretary  of  Slate  Mar- 
•ImU  at  llM  tuud  awsion  of  tha  Poralgn 
Mtntste  n*  Oonfercnca  la  London  on  Da- 
crmbcr  M.  1941.  as  rtporltd  In  the  Ive- 
ning  Sar  Washington.  D.  C.  Decem- 
ber 16.  1847: 

TtxT  or  Maishall  arhttuitm 

Dvcmnbar  19.— T«rU  of  sUUmenta 

of  8Utc  Marshall  at  yesterday's 

of  tha  Foreign  Ministers'  Con- 

aa  mad*  available  by  the  American 

D. 

Oener  d  Maiahail  began  the  dlanisaton  with 
the  fclUwing  ktalement: 

United  States  cam*  to  thla  confCT- 
ence  to  vork  for  a  cumprehenslve  settlement 
which  wf Uid  overcome  the  present  division  of 
It  hoped  to  obtain  agieairmiT  on 
•  treaty  for  Auauia  and  the  r«*«taMlahment 
ct  that  jeoitntry  as  a  fre*  and  Independent 
•Ute. 

'As  rigarda  Germany,  th*  United  States 
1  a  acaiev*  at  this  meeting  a  solution 
wlUeta  w  mid  rsrlv*  Oeniian  economy  through 
economi ;  unity,  thus  enabling  Germans  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  Europe, 
which  bis  so  giievoualy  auffered  from  Ger- 
■MUA  agi  Tesslon.  Th*  United  Statea  recog* 
tt  at  Germany  In  Its  [nrcacnt  state  of 
tfaitltutlao  would  require  ouuide  asslaUnce 
prepared  to  accept  a  fair  share  of 
the  bun  en  of  such  aid  until  a  unified  Ger- 
many cc  uld  become  self-sustaining. 

"The  2  ovlet  delegation  Friday  evening  put 
statement  regarding  reparations 
rhlch.  Xh  put  It  In  the  simplest  of  terms,  is 
act  at  111  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
tfelsgatlcn.  That  Is  the  situation  as  I  noi 
understand  It. 


Later 

fn. 
tt: 

"We 
damenta 
of 

seemed 
which 
tlon. 
of  the 
would 
seen  by 

•The 
emerge 
a  united 
could 
and 
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forth    a 


repan  tlons 


thw 


^fc. 


tba  maetlm.  after  Mr   Bevln  had 
General  Marshall  made  this  stau- 


have  reached,  quite  evidently,  a  fun- 

d'flerence  regarding  the  question 

Mr.  MolotoT's  last  statement 

io   me    a   repetition    of    statemenU 

largely  felt  wer*  without  founda- 

at  th*  «sp*ns*  ot  som*  repetition 

iflevra  Mr.  Bevln  has  juat  stated.  I 

to  review  the  situation  aa  It  Is 

1  he  United  SUtes  delegation. 

Jnlted    States    hoped    there    would 

om  this  conference  the  beginning  of 

and  self-respecting  Germany  which 

Its  way  back  to  peace  and  freedom 

Its  own  well-being  and  redemp- 

co<^>eratlv*  effort  with  other 

countrlaa. 


find 
achisve 
ttemgh 


"Th*  Unlt*d  States  had  even  higher 
for  an  Aastrlan  settlement. 

*-It  wUI  be  useful.  I  thmk.  at  this  pc'.nt 
ss*  Just  where  we  are." 

Cites  Soviet  claims 
•^*  have  failed  to  reach  agreement 
treaty  for  Austria  b*ca\ise  the  Soviet  Unl 
has  demai^ded  for  Itself  propsrtlss  and  !>( 
privileges  In  Austria  in  aa  amount  and 
an   extent   which   far   exceed   any    rinht 
elalma  and  which  far  exceed  what  a  free  Al 
trla  can  afford.     If  Soviet  claims  wer* 
mltted  It  would  b*  at  th*  prtc*  of  Auat 
UMtopandeDO*  and  in  violation  of  past 
menta. 

"At  Moaoow  th*  Onltad  SUt*s.  the  Unit 
aad  Prane*.  although  differ  ii| 
tfatalla,    found   a   r^^mmon    b«ata 
It  on  th*  esseotUl  unagreed  arti 
In  th*  Auairian  treaty— tb*  aiaMMB  of 
mau  aaaeta,    Th*  Soviet  Unm  «M  In 
•gr««in«(tt-   To  reeolv*  uur  diff*r«nc*«  ' » 
poiMtMl  a  iraaty  eommi«aion  whicit   (urj 
aaalbe  eoalerred  in  Vi*iu)a  last  tumi 
Again   Ibre*  deltgatioM  Kwnd   a  c  mi 
approach     Again  the  SaviM  Union  was 
disairwmtnt     At  th*  present  mcetini 
Preneh  delegation  prc**ntcd  a  new  prof 
for  a  eoner«ts  settlement  which  soxiuht 
avoid  the  problems  that  had  prevented  agr 
mtnt.     To  thr**  d«l*g*tlons  that  pru|: 
appeared   to   prsavnt   a    practical    ba^is 
a*ttl*m*nt.    On  December  4  It  was  reject 
by  Mr.  Molotov.  who  added  that  he  had 
new  proposals  to  make  on  the  subject. 
the  Soviet  delegation  has  persistently  bl 
agreement  by  reason  of  Ita  unjtistlfled 
mands  on  Austria." 

Unable  to  agree  on  frontiera 

"As  regards  Germany,  taking  first  the 
Ject  of  frontier,  we  have  been  unable  to 
on  what  we  mean  by  Germany.    Three 
gatlons  are  In  accord  that  the  Saar  terrlt 
ahould  be  detached  from  Germany  and 
nomlcally     Integrated     with    France. 
Soviet  Union  does  not  agree. 

"With  respect  to  the  eastern  bound  iry' 
Germany,  the  Potsdam  protocol  clear:,  pf 
vlded  that  the  'final  delineation  of  the 
em  frontier  of  Poland  ahould  await  th*  | 
settlement.' 

"The  United  States  believes  that  an  efie 
ahould  be  made  to  establish  a  frontier  whi 
while   It   would   compensate   Poland,   wc 
not  become  a  formidable  economic 
preventing  Germ.Tny  access  to  food  and 
materials  from  this  eastern  area  upon  wl 
It  has  heavily  depended. 

'Three  of  the  delegations  agree  that  b -ur 
ary  commissions  b*  at  once  establi.<^  •ii 
e.Tamlne  all  frontier  questlona.  The  So^ 
Union  rejects  this  proposal.  We  nelt 
agree  on  what  Germany  Is  to  be  nor  do 
agree  on  establishing  commisalons  to  sti 
these  vital  boundary  problems." 

IHaagree  on  financing 

"In  examining  the  discussions  on  ecoi 
principles,  we  have  progressed  only  In 
Ing  to  procedures  without  substance. 

"We   have   failed   to  reach   agreement 
aharlng  of  the  financial  burdens.     An  ost 
sible  agreement  on  the  equitable  d'strlbut 
of   mdigenous   resources   Is   deprived    of 
meaning  by  the  Soviet  demand  for  contlnt 
tlon  of  present  Soviet  withdrawals  of  ci 
German  production  for  reparations. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  refiued  to  fuml 
vitally   necessary   information   with   r« 
to  reparations  removals.     Thus,  we  have  1 
ecked  to  reach  agreement  while  Informat 
esssntlal  to  stich  agreement  la  withheld 
the  Soviet  representatives." 

Won't  relinqutsh  German  property 
"The  Soviet  delegation  has  refused  to  : 
to  the  relinquishment  of  property  Int 
In  Germany   tuulaterally  selaed   tmder 
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as  the  absolutely  essential  first  step  for  tbe 
achievement  of  a  unified  Germany. 

"Three  delegations  at  this  conference  hav* 
registered  their  wtlUngnees  to  take  these  de- 
cisions here  and  now.  The  Soviet  Union 
alone  refused  to  agree. 

"In  view  of  these  facta.  It  seems  Impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  practical  progress. 
Therefore  I  reluctantly  conclude  that  no  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  by  a  debate  on 
the  other  points  on  our  agenda  and  I  sug- 
geet  tbat  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
might  now  consider  adjournment  of  this 
ilon." 


xntrm  era' 


■■I  thHMM  aoomoN 


fn  Wasblaglon,  the  State  Department  re- 
leased tha  iQUovlag  addition  to  th*  teat: 

"Seoretary  Marahall's  proposal  was  agree- 
afele  to  the  French  for  adjournment,  follow- 
lag  which  Mr,  Bevln  raised  the  queetitm  of 
the  AttfUlan  treaty,  and  whether  It  should 
be  sent  to  the  deputlee  for  further  altk^. 

"It  was  so  deelded. 

"Mr.  Bevln  ihM  aalled  for  dlsoussloa  of 
IBa  notion  to  sdjourn.  General  Marshall 
tbe  following  remarks; 


"  1  proposed  the  adjournment  and  1  there- 
fore do  not  think  that  I  have  to  espress 
myself  sgaln. 

"  When  we  meet  again  t  hope  It  will  be  In 
an  atmospher*  mor*  oonduolve  to  the  set- 
tlement of  our  dlfferenoee.' " 


A  Repabficaa  Blunder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  BUCHANAN 

or  rxmisTLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Weiinetday.  December  17, 1947 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock.  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  17,  1947: 

A    RlPXTBLICAK    BLUNDSB — HOTTSB    TSCTICS    BX- 

P06S    Lbaoom    to    Chabgs    or    PAansAM 

TairUHO  ON   IMFLATIOM   BiLL 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  December  16.— The  plan  of 
Senator  Robsbt  A.  Tarr,  announced  today,  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  certain  antl-lnflatlon 
measures,  and  pass  them  by  the  week  end  If 
possible,  can  hardly  cancel  the  blunder  of 
the  House  Republican  leaders  yesterday  In 
this  same  legislative  area,  even  If  Mr.  Tarr 
should  get  his  program  through  the  Senate. 

Tbe  House  leaders  made  their  antl-infla- 
tlon  bill  and  the  procedure  to  pass  It  bo 
completely  political  that  they  split  their  own 
membership,  produced  a  solid  Democratic 
front  for  the  first  time  In  many  years  and 
failed  even  to  get  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  Tor  their  proposal.  This  was  that  the 
rules  should  be  suspended  to  bring  up  the 
bUl  at  once  and  vote  on  It  after  30  minutes' 
debate  without  the  right  of  amendment. 
That  required  the  assent  of  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Hotise  Is  434 
(there  la  one  current  vacancy).  Of  this 
only  202.  or  16  less  than  a  simple  majority 
and  88  less  than  a  two- thirds  majority. 
stood  with  the  Republican  leaders.  And  they 
were  supported  by  68  less  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  390  members  who  weye  pres- 
ent and  voting. 

fOT  AS  SLACK  AS  TBS  KXTTLB 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  If 
the  views  of  these  leaders — whose  White 
House   spokesmen   are   Speaker   Joseph   W. 


Mastin.  Jr.,  and  Representatlvs  Charles  A.  / 
Halxxck — are  now  minimized  in  effect  when 
bipartisan  conferences  are  held  on  inflation 
problems.  A  political  command  which  tries 
for  two- thirds  support  on  the  harshest  of 
propositions  gives  good  basis  for  the  charge 
that,  since  It  could  not  sensibly  have  ex- 
pected to  get  this  support.  It  was  engaged 
merely  In  partisan  trifling  with  a  altuation 
which  la  bitterly  afflicting  the  American 
people. 

This  is  no  way  to  acquire  Influence  In 
council  with  an  administration  of  the  op- 
posite party.  On  the  contrary.  It  serves 
to  pwsuade  the  admlnlatratlon  that  Demo- 
oratlo  programs  can  now  b*  more  firmly 
on  a  Republican  majority  in  Oon- 
whoee  leadsrs  have  axpOsed  It  to  th* 
popular  belief  that  It  is  playing  polities  with 
Inflation.  The  sdmlniatration  has  been  ao- 
eussd  of  that,  and  with  ample  Justle*;  also 
Of  being  largely  responsible  for  the  acts  and 
mUoIn  on  which  taftstion  was  nourished, 
But  ygiterdsyl  procedure  In  tbe  Mouse  shows 
the  pot  %o  be  at  least  as  blsok  as  the  ketUe, 
and  more  likely  to  crack  over  a  bot  flre. 


Moanat 

Xf  the  msjorlty  leaders  bad  wished  to  make 
an  impreeslvs  demonstration  of  sincerity  In 
their  effort  they  would  have  sought  a  rule 
providing  reasonable  debate  and  the  right  to 
limited  amendment.  That  Is  the  normal 
procees  toward  emergent:-  legislation.  In- 
dicated even  more  strongly  when  the  subject 
t«  complicated.  But  the  course  they  fol- 
lowed enabled  Sam  Ratbitrn.  the  minority 
leader,  to  rally  the  Democrats  against  sus- 
pension on  these  grounds:  (1)  It  was  a 
partisan  maneuver  designed  to  put  in  the 
hole  all  candidates  under  tbat  party  label 
as  well  as  the  President  with  whom  they 
must  run  for  office  next  November;  (3)  It 
gave  not  the  slightest  recognition  to  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  minority. 

These  points  were  so  plain,  and  Mr.  Rat- 
BOSM  made  them  with  such  vigor,  that  the 
Democrats  in  the  Hotise  effected  a  solid 
front,  virtually  unkncvim  among  them  since 
1938  on  domestic  meastires.  And  26  Republi- 
cans deserted  their  leaders  in  the  belief  that 
the  Democrats  would  have  the  better  of  this 
argiunent  before  the  people. 

Mr.  Taft  may  be  able  to  repair  the  Republi- 
can position.  Or  the  Republican  chieftains 
in  the  House  may  find  some  way  to  do  it  and 
put  the  administration  again  on  the  de- 
fensive with  respect  to  Inflationary  con- 
trols. But  they  must  act  with  sincerity  and 
acquire  fineaee  they  did  not  reveal  yesterday. 
If  this  Is  to  be  the  end  result  of  the  political 
game  both  sides  are  playing  vrith  an  acute 
national  problem. 


Scarce  Kilowatts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

OF   WASHINGTON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17. 1947 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  au- 
thority granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  newspa- 
per editorial,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  present  great  power  shortage  in  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Despite  the  great  power  developments 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  Oregon 
and  Washington  during  December  were 
using  99  percent  of  tbe  available  power 
being  developed  from  that  river. 


Since  these  two  States  have  no  gas  or 
oU  and  since  their  coal  supply  is  limited, 
industries  of  the  region  are  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  hydroelectrlcal  energy 
for  the  operation  of  their  plants. 

If  present  industries  are  to  expand  and 
new  ones  enter  these  two  States  to  pro- 
vide pay  rolls  and  produce  the  goods  up- 
on which  our  living  standards  depend, 
these  States  must  have  more  hydroelec- 
tric energy  as  rapidly  as  is  fe«tsible. 

In  order  to  make  clear  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  urgent  need  of  more 
power  development  on  the  Columbia 
River.  I  Include  In  the  Ricoto  the  follow- 
ing editorial  enUtled  "Scarce  KUowatU." 
published  December  8  In  the  Abardawi 
World,  one  of  the  outstanding  dally 
newspaptn  of  wcMitem  Washlniton: 

■OAaCI  WUtWATTt 

Ouescerc  on  the  Northwcet's  pofwcr  aceds 
have  been  badly  refuted  by  peak  power  de- 
msnds  this  week.  The  loanevUle  power  ad- 
mlnlstrstloB  revealed  thst  Or^oa  and 
WsshiagtoB  at  1:10  o'clock  Wedneeday  after- 
noon were  using  more  than  M  percent  of  the 
electricity  that  can  be  generated  In  the  two 
States.  Tbe  record  Instantaneous  peak  at 
that  time  was  IMf.OOO  kilowatts.  For  com- 
parison, Grays  Harbor's  peak  load  Is  24.000 
kilowatts.  That  may  glv*  some  Idea  ot  the 
tremendous  power  requirements  In  the  two 
Pacific   Northwest   SUtes. 

Generation  capacity  in  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  Northwest  power  pool — Oregon 
and  Washington — Is  2353.000  kilowatts,  while 
the  generating  capacity  of  the  entire  North- 
west power  pool  Ls  3.800,000  kilowatts.  At 
the  time  of  the  peak  power  demand  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  some  power  was  fed 
into  the  western  division  from  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Wednesday's  record  load  was  even  more 
than  that  for  the  day  before  when  there  wwe 
only  28.000  kilowatts  of  reserve  energy  in  the 
power  pool's  western  division.  At  that  time 
63,000  kilowatts  were  "Imported"  from  Mon- 
tana to  build  up  a  reserve  of  91.000  kilowatts. 
lUs  Is  working  on  a  pretty  narrow  margin, 
far  too  narrow  to  encourage  new  industry. 
In  fact,  the  peak  demands  this  week  overshot 
by  22,000  kilowatts  the  predictions  made  a 
year  ago  In  a  Tacoma  meeting  of  public  and 
private  power  utility  experts.  They  predi- 
cated a  peak  of  2326,000  kilowatts  this  month. 

Boy  P.  Bessey,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Interior  Department's  coordiiuitlon  comoait- 
tee.  told  a  conference  of  western  govemers  in 
Portland  yesterday  that  an  additional  elec- 
tric power  capacity  of  7,000,000  kilowatu  Is 
needed  in  the  11  Western  States.  He  said 
the  boost  in  power  production — and  1300XX)0 
acres  more  of  crop  lands — are  needed  to 
maintain  the  vastly  increased  population  ot 
the  West  Indicated  by  present  growth.  The 
additional  7,000,000  kilowatts,  he  said,  will 
be  needed  by  1960.  We  could  use  a  portion 
of  it  right  now.  In  fact,  industrial  growth  of 
the  West  Is  based  upon  electric  energy  and 
the  West  will  grow  no  faster  than  the  avail- 
able supply. 


Ra£o  Broadcast  of  Georf  e  E.  Reedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASH.AI.'HUhSri'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17, 1947 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    CaUfomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-| 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  ai 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evei 
Star  of  December  16. 

I  believe  that  the  editor  is  correct 
that  we  may  have  two  worlds  instead 
one  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  in-| 
tematlonal  security  and  peace.  If  Rus^ 
sia  continues  her  obstructive  and  delay. 
ing  tactics.  I  believe  we  should  Join  wit 
all  of  the  other  countries  of  the  work 
who  are  willing  to  Join  us  in  trying 
find  some  way  of  developing  a  system 
international  security.  Only  in  that  wi 
can  we  feel  certain  that  we  are  going 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  security 
the  future.  In  the  atomic  and  scientif 
age  which  we  have  entered  we  must  fin^ 
some  means  of  avoiding  a  war.  Other* 
wise,  all  of  us  may  perish.  The  articll 
referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

roa  psAcx  n<  two  wobum 

The  London  meeting  of  foreign  mlnlst 
has  ended  in  a  bleak  faUure  for  a  rea 
that    Is   at   once    simple    and    obvious. 
Secretary  Marshall  has  said,  Prance,  Brltal 
and  the  United  States  were  ready  and  ea 
to  make  it  succeed,  but  Russia  was  not.  an< 
that  is  the  stun  of  the  story. 

From  the  moment  the  conference  open« 
Foreign  Minister  Molotov  seemed  certain 
adhere  to  a  line  calculated  to  kUl  It.     Tba| 
he  did  so  is  not  really  surprising,  but  It 
instructive.     It  makes  clear   beyond   dout 
that   the   Soviet   Union   at   this   Juncture 
unless  It  can  have  its  own  way — has  no  d« 
sire   to   write   an   Austrian   peace   treaty 
to  make  a  definite  beginning  on  a  Ger 
settlement. 

This   policy   can   hardly   be   explained 
anything  but  a  policy  designed  to  keep 
Red  army  deep   in  Europe  as  long  as 
sible   and   to   promote   and   perpetuate    at 
normal  conditions  in  order  to  make  It  eaa 
for  the  Kremlin  to  entrench  and  spread  11 
dominance  as  far  west  as  it  can.     It  Is 
a  peace   policy;    it   Is  a   wrecking  policy- 
policy  that  the  western  powers  could  nev« 
accept  without  stirrenderlng  the  continent 

It  is  a  policy,  moreover,  that  the  Russlat 
appear  determined  to  pursue  for  a  long  ti 
to  come.  It  fits  in  perfectly  with  their  worU 
wide  program  of  obatructlon.  noncollabor 
tlon.  and  vUlfylng  propaganda  against 
United  States.  Britain.  France,  and  all  ott 
like- minded  nations.  The  spirit  that  anU 
mates  it  Is  the  same  spirit  that  animates 
Soviet  position  in  Korea,  the  Soviet  paral] 
of  atomic  control,  the  Soviet  boycott  of  tt 
Balkan  "watchdog"  commission,  and 
violent  Soviet  oppoaltlon  to  such  great 
dertaklngs  aa  tba  projected  long-range 
pean  recovery  program.  The  coUapee  of 
London  Conference  serves  merely  to  roun4 
out  the  picture  and  to  indicate  that 
men  of  the  Kremlin,  far  from  having 
change  for  the  better  In  mind,  are  bent 
following  a  lone-wolf  course,  come  what  may] 

In  such  circumstances  there  seems  lltt 
or  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  near-futvu-e  brtdg* 
Ing  of  *Jie  -gulf  between  east  and  west. 
The  Idea  we  must  now  get  used  to  Is  thai 
this  situation — this  grim  division  of 
world — Is  not  likely  to  end  for  many  yc 
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WAonro  nn  psacb 

(By  Assemblyman  Ralph  C.  DUla.  Blzty-nlnth 
X>lstrlet.  California) 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  tbey  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.  (Matthew  5:9) 

Nearly  2.000  years  ago  the  Prince  of  Peace 
taught  men  how  to  live  together  as  brothers. 
Tet  man  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
Master  Teacher.  We  have  with  the  centtirles 
learned  to  wage  war  effectively;  we  have  made 
Uttle  progress  in  waging  peace. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  showing  some  of  the 
restilto  of  World  War  n  allied  air  raids  dem- 
onstrates our  warring  ability:  Killed  560.000 
Individuals;  wounded  1.192.000  individuals; 
homes  demolished  or  burned.  5.810,000;  Indi- 
viduals made  homeless,  16,700,000. 

This  amazing  destructive  power,  however. 
Is  now  as  obsolete  as  the  dreaded  German 
Zeppelin  at  1915  to  1918  which  in  raids  over 
England  In  those  years  killed  but  435  indi- 
viduals and  wounded  1.069  others. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Listen  to  the 
scientists!  They  tell  vm  that  there  Is  no 
defense  against  atomic  warfare.  Even  If  we 
oould  be  90  percent  effective  in  Intercepting 
piloted  bombers  or  pllotless  missiles  the  10 
percent  penetrating  defenses  could  wipe  out 
any  target. 

Bombs  now  avaUable  are  fifty  times  more 
powerful  than  the  primitive  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  type  and,  as  if.  this  were  not  enough 
to  fill  onr  souls  with  a  sense  of  impending 
disaster,  we  learn  from  Rear  Adm.  Ellis  M. 
Zacharias,  USN  (retired) ,  the  wartime  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence,  that  there  are 
other  absolute  weapons  of  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  cllmatc^ogical  types  capable  of  ex- 
terminating from  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
last  vestige  of  btiman.  animal,  and  even 
ible  life.  They  are  being  manufactured 
rl  They  are  not  an  American  monopoly 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  small  nationn 
with  limited  Industrial  facilities  may  develop 
them.  (United  Nations  World,  November 
1947) 

Tea.  there  Is  no  longer  doubt  of  ova  abUlty 
to  wage  a  war  which  will  mean  the  extinc- 
tion of  clvillBatlon.  The  ordinary  person  in 
all  lands  knows  this  and  his  faith  in  the 
prcbablllty  of  ending  all  wars  is  at  an  all- 
time  low. 

As  never  before  the  teacher,  the  clergyman, 
the  civic  leader,  the  man  in  public  life  must 
teach,  preach,  and  practice  the  belief  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  everlasting  peace. 
We  must  understand  that  peace  can  no  longer 
be  a  static  or  legatlve  thing.  We  miut  wage 
peace  In  a  new  and  dynamic  manner. 

A  recent  survey  disclosed  that  86  percent 
of  those  questioned  indicated  that  they  bad 
a  direct  and  active  part  in  some  phase  of 
winning  the  war.  Only  86  percent  believed 
they  were  making  contributions  toward 
winning  the  peace.  How  can  this  situation 
be  altered?    Here  are  some  suggestions: 

First,  we  must  attack  the  basic  causes  of 
war,  the  sources  of  irritation  and  friction. 
The  existence  or  threat  of  starvation  and 
want  at  home  or  abroad  creates  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  conflicts  which  grow  Into 
major  international  problems.  Lack  of  food, 
raw  maunals.  and  bealth  faculties  miut  be 
dealt  with  on  an  international  scale  and 
with  sympathy  and  understanding. 

Second,  the  problem  of  Ignorance  which 
Is  the  source  of  the  malice,  hate,  distrust. 
and  misunderstanding  that  lead  to  strife 
and  war  must  be  attacked  with  even  greater 
resources,  vigor,  and  vision  than  we  employed 
in  successful  prosecuting  the  war.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  might  well  be  a  good 
guide  for  future  action  and  attitudes.  The 
elimination  of  educational  Inequalities  in 
America  which  resulted  In  350.000  draftees 
being  unable  to  sign  their  names — could  well 
be  "operation  immediate."  Only  by  ade- 
quate Federal  aid  to  education  can  we  cope 
with  this  problem. 

Third,  we  must  believe  that  war  is  not  In- 
evitable and  that  man  can  live  in  peace. 
The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of   the 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Ctiltural  Cte-ganizaUon  (UNESCO)  declares 
that  "since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses 
of  peace  must  be  constructed."  We  must 
have  faith  in  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, in  UNESCO,  and  all  of  the  special  or- 
ganizations established  by  those  who  are  en- 
deavoring with  ever-Increasing  success  to  lay 
a  foundation '  for  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

Fourth,  we  must  tmdertake  as  a  personal 
duty  and  responsibility  a  study  of  world 
problems.  Uitematlonal  affairs,  and  interna- 
tional peace  organizations.  We  must  daily 
strive  to  do  something  worth  while  and  sig- 
nificant to  promote  true  democracy,  good 
wUl.  and  xuderstandlng  among  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  Above  all^  each 
of  us  should  acquire  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  promoting  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner  the  cause  of  world  peace.  None 
of  tis  is  too  unimportant.  "We  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  all-out  fight  to  save 
o\ir  own  lives  and  our  civilization.  Death 
and  total  destruction  are  the  alternatives. 
An  unknown  author  in  the  foUowing  words 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  need  of  our 
times: 

"I  AM  mVLT  OHB 

"I  am  only  one; 
But.  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything 
But  I  can  do  something. 
What  I  can  do,  I  ought  to  do; 
And  what  I  ought  to  do, 
By  the  grace  of  God, 
I  will  do." 

The  peacemakers  of  the  world  cannot  draft 
your  services.  But  what  you  can  do  toward 
waging  the  peace,  they  fervently  hope  you 
wUl  do. 


Aii{«st  H.  Scheid:  50- Year  Veteran  of 
School  Boards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  15, 1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
days  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  have 
about  ended  in  Ohio,  and  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  more 
than  50  years  on  boards  of  education  In 
Erie  County,  having  done  much  for  rural 
education.  I  am  including  a  news  Item 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  cover- 
ing the  service  of  August  H.  Scheid : 

Starts     Ftrrr-sscoND     Yeab     on     School 
Boards — Ohioan  Ended  Reign  or  Liitlx  Red 

SCHOOLHOUSES 

Sandttskt.  Ohio,  November  22. — August 
H.  Scheid,  of  neighboring  Hiu-on  Township 
in  Erie  County,  instrtimental  in  bringing 
about  the  abolishment  of  the  one-room  little 
red  schoolhouses  today  is  entering  his  fifty- 
second  year  as  a  member  of  county  and  town- 
ship school  boards. 

It  was  in  April  1896.  that  he  was  first 
elected  to  a  post  in  the  county  educational 
system  and  his  service  of  more  than  a  half 
century  is  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  Ohio. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  town- 
ship clerk  and  he  also  was  ex  officio  clerk  of 
the  board  of  education.  His  opponent  for 
the  clerkship  was  the  late  John  C.  Drake  of 
Kimball,  a  former  State  senator. 

Scheid  at  the  November  4  election  was  again 
reelected  for  bis  eighth  4-year  consecutive 


term  to  the  Erie  County  school  board  and 
of  which  he  is  president.  He  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Alexander  of  Castalla  were  unoi^ioaed  at  the 
polls. 

CAKEBt  stastsd  IN  isao 

His  first  election  to  the  county  board  came 
in  1919,  and  prior  to  that  time  he  was  on 
township  boards.  His  educational  career  be- 
gan with  his  election  as  an  Oxford  Township 
member  in  1896. 

He  recalled  that  50  years  sigo  teachers  In  the 
one-room  rural  schools  received  a  salary  of 
922.50  a  month,  and  remembers  that  in- 
structors in  those  eariy'days  were  more  plen- 
tiful than  in  the  present  day.  At  one  time 
he  recalls  26  applications  for  positions  as 
teachers  in  fotir  one-room  schools,  22  more 
than  the   number  required. 

He  was  instrumental  in  closing  the  first 
one-room  school  in  Erie  County,  which  bad 
only  six  pupils. 

He  attributed  the  recent  teacher  shortage 
to  the  fact  that  salaries  (or  teachers  have 
not  kept  pace  with  those  paid  in  private 
Indtistry. 


Stabilization  of  Commoditj  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&fARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PXNNSTLVAMia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VE8 

Wednesday.  December  17, 1947 

Mr.  KUNIffiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  radio  speech  made  by  me  on 
Sunday,  Decemk>er  14,  over  StaUon  WHP 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. : 

Last  Thursday,  December  11,  President 
Truman  held  a  press  conference  at  which  he 
annoimced  his  flat  rejection  of  the  Wolcott 
bill  to  stabilize  the  national  economy  and 
to  aid  In  ctirbing  Inflationary  tendencies. 
He  said  ftirther  that  he  would  send  down 
some  specific  suggested  legislation  on  this 
subject  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  special  session  is  nearing  its  close.  It 
could  not  last  longer  than  early  January  of 
next  year  when  the  regular  session  is  due 
to  start.  It  is  a  legislative  impossibility  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  and  act  upon  these 
proposals  of  the  President's  during  this  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Truman  spent  10  years  in  the 
Senate.  He  knows  this  Just  as  well  as  does 
every  Member  of  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
his  making  such  statements  now — nearly  a 
month  after  the  special  session  began — can 
be  rationalized  only  on  the  ground  of  being 
a  purely  political  maneuver.  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  vetoed  the  price  control  exten- 
sion bill  in  1946  on  the  day  the  old  law  ex- 
pired, he  knew  then  it  was  a  legislative  Im- 
possibility for  the  Congress  to  enact  a  sub- 
stitute bill  without  a  gap  during  which  prices 
would  g3n'ate  and  go  completely  out  of  hand. 
As  the  leader  of  his  party  then,  he  knew  bis 
own  party  was  split  wide  open  on  many 
phases  of  price  legislation.  He  insisted  upon 
disorder.  He  created  It  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  national  interest  in  1946.  He  added  to 
the  flames  when  he  threw  all  orderly  controls 
out  of  the  window  by  his  own  actions  In  the 
fall  of  1946. 

The  Republican  proposals  in  the  Wolcott 
bni  contain  everything  which  the  many  Cab- 
inet members,  testifying  before  our  commit- 
tee, indicated  the  President  would  do  at  this 
time  or  in  the  Immediate  futtire.  Even  if  the 
President  were  given  the  most  unlimited 
grant  of  powers  imaginable,  the  Cabinet 
members  insisted  that  only  voluntary  con- 
trols would  be  tried  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.   They  said  that  any  more  drastic 
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he  Prealdent  la  authortaed  to  ap- 
auch  agreement  which  be  Anda  will 
any  of  the  purpoaes  declared  In 
of  thla  Joint  resolution,  except  that 
not  approve  any  agreement  unlaaa 
ment  specifically  provldea  that  It 
to  be  effective  on  or  before  March 
I  nd  be  shall  not  approve  any  agree- 
b  Ich  provldea  for  the  fixing  of  prtcea. 
1  artlaa  to  any  agreement   approved 
tlon  ara  hereby  relieved  from 
of  the  antltrtiat  lawa.  and  of 
reatralnts.  limitations,  and  prohlbl- 
law.  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
•ment  and  with  respect  to  carrying 
agreement  prior  to  March  1.  IMS. 

with  Its  provisions, 
used  In  this  section  the  term  'per- 
an  Individual,  corporation,  part- 
<ir  aaaocutlon." 
notice: 
repreaenUtlvea  of  Industry,  busl- 
agriculture  are  authorized  to  con- 
tha  Prealdent  or  his  daalgnatad 


Ula 
oper  itlon 


agr  lament 


confoimlty 


tharafora. 


Praaldent  is  authorised  to  approve 
agraament  only  when  he  finds  It 

out  tha  daelarad  purpoaaa. 
directed  not  to  approve  any  agree- 
provldea  for  the  fixing  of  prlcea 

extenda  beyond  the  effective  date. 

1»49. 

la  BOl  required   to   ap- 

t  tmaaa  he  feels  It  la 

no  agraemaut  entered  Into 

valid  unlaai  tha  Prealdent.  hlm- 

that  apeclflc  agreement.    TLe 

way   In   which   the   antitrust 

ever  be  infringed  upon  under  thla 

be  If  the  Prealdent.  or  his  dealg- 

attempted  to  violate  than 

In  their  violation.     Presxunably, 

arould  daalgnate  the  Attorney 

tlUa  duty.    The  attorney 

tha  reapooalbUlty  of  enforcing 

lawa. 


The  beat  comment  I  have  read  on 
statement    of    Truman 'a    appeared    In 
Waahlnftaa  Mar.  a  paper  uaually  fr 
to  the  PrwHtaBt.    Tba  Star  said.  "Pra.. 
Truman's  do-or-dle  stand  In  behalf  of 
untouchablllty  of  the  antltruat  laws 
be  touching  if  ha  were  not  so  egre_ 
wrong  about  it."    The  President's  posi„ 
la  made  more  rtdlctUous  becauae  Secret. try 
Commerce  Barrlmaa  on  that  aame  Thui 
■ubmmted  propoeala  for  cbmpulaory  enf 
ment    of    prtoritlea   and    allocatlona    to 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.     In  theae 
rlman   propoaed   Induatry   agreemeata   i 
sweeping   than   thoae  permitted  under 
preeent  Houaa  bill. 

The  preeent  system  seems  to  be  for 
Cabinet  member  to  bring   in  aome  su 
tlons.     The  first  one  was  brought  up  by  . 
rlman    on    Thursday.    Then    the    Cab! 
member  makea  It  dear  to  the  Congress 
he   U  speaking   only   for   himself   and   _ 
tlnctly  not  for  the  President  or  the  admin; 
tratlon      Secretary   Schwellenbach    p 
aome  others  on  Prlday   and  said  be 
propone     some     wage     controls     later, 
waa  earefxil  to  deacrlbe  them  aa  "hla 
aonal    recommendations."    thereby   avo„ 
any  poaalblUty  of  their  being  construad 
administration      recommendations.     I> 
his  public  statement  about  sendlnK  up 
gestlons  to   the  Capitol,   the   President 
not  done  so  aa  yet.     He  la  obviously  leav 
hlmsei:  free  to  repudiate  the  recomme 
tlons  ot  bis  subordlnatee  If  and  when 
prove  unpopular'  or  are  fo«md  to  be  un 
able. 

The  bin  also  extenda  export  eontrola  a 
the  power  to  allocate  transportation  facUl 
for  a  year.    By  adequately  using  these  po 
already  st  his  dUposal.  a  great  deal  of 
Impact  of  the  foreign  aid  program  on 
coxild  have  been  cushioned      The  bill 

permits  the  Prealdent  to  exercise  any  au 

Ity  granted  through  any  department,  agan 
or  ofllcer   In   the   executive   branch   of 
Government.    Lastly.  It  Increases  the  r 
requirements  applicable   to  Pederal  R 
Banks  from  2S  to  35  and  40  percent. 
Is  the  same  reaerve  required  for  years 
to  1»4S.     It  wss  lowered  In  1»45  at  tha 
quest  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  G   •  p 
ment.     The  President  wss  then  open  > 
voeattac  inflation.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Inflatloitary    pollclea    of    Prealdent    T 

during  the  laat  half  of  1943  (although 

what  forgotten  today)  have  more  to  do  wl 
preaent    high    prlcea    than    any    other 
factor,   with   the   poaalble  exception   of 
huge  shlpmenta  overseas  of  gooda  In  a! 
supply  In  thla  cotmtry.    It  was  then  he  fa 
the  Increase  In  the  price  of  steel,  finally 
suiting  In  an  Increaae  of  $5  a  ton  early 
194«      This  price  Increase  was  reflected 
along  the  line.    It  created  a  major  dlsl 
tlon  in  the  entire  price  structure  which 
then  under  price  control. 

Thla  reeerve  requirement  provision  la 
tended  as  an  Initial  step  toward  "tlgh 
Ing  up  credit  and  deterring  Inflationary 
sures."  It  will  have  little,  if  any,  pr 
effect  except  psychologically.  It  does  ru, 
niae  the  dangers  In  the  potehtlal  credit  av 
abllltlee  In  our  Nation.  The  Federal  Resc 
Board  and  many  other  Government  agenc' 
under  their  existing  powers  could  have  ts 
many  steps  during  the  past  2  years  to 
strain  Inflation,  If  they  had  been  disposed 
do  so.  Generally,  theee  stepe  have  not 
taken.     The  usual  policy  has  been  to 

lect  and  Ignore  the  tise  of  powers  at 

disposal,  thereby  avoiding  reaponslblllty  fi 
what  might  happen  throtigh  the  exercise 
*^  ?''••'••   The  next  step  was  to  come  up 
the  Congreea  and   request   new   and   m 
sweeping  powers  In  order  to  combat  an 
legcd  crlala.  the  situation  having  been  crea 
or  at  least  made  worse  by  their  own  fall 
to  carry  out  Judiciously  and  fairly  the  du 
prevloualy  placed  upon  them. 
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How  different  that  from  the  cries  of  "slave- 
labor  law"  raised  by  some  of  the  big  union 


Where  lies  the  truth? 

No  law  is  perfect.  But  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  definitely  U  in  the  right  direction  and 
any  faults  can  be  corrected  as  we  go  along 
because  machinery  Is  provided  for  periodic 
review. 

The  law  alma  at  equal  Justice  for  the  low- 
liest member  of  a  union  no  less  than  for  the 
top  union  official;  for  the  little  employer  no 
less  than  for  th^  man  employing  thousands. 

The  self-seelcertVho  says  It's  all  bad  should 
be  asked:  "Bad  for  whom?" 

Certainly.  Tom  Crlnnen  holds.  It's  not  bad 
for  the  worklngman. 

A  lot  of  people,  as  we've  remarked  before, 
are  Jiut  finding  out  what  the  law  really  Is 
and  does.  As  more  and  more  learn  the  truth 
the  feeling  against  those  who've  been  mis- 
representing It  U  apt  to  be  something  to  see. 


Hudson  Coaaty  Bar  Atiociation  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  Kcw  JEXsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17, 1947 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  functions  of  the  year  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  is  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Hudson  County.  N.  J.  Last  Saturday 
marked  the  seventieth  anniversary  of 
this  important  and  delightful  function. 
There  were  In  attendance  more  than  900 
diners,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  lawyers. 
The  special  guests  were  Hon.  John  P. 
Drewen  and  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Stanton, 
presiding  Judges  of  the  Hudson  County 
court  of  common  pleas.  The  other 
guests  were  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Case,  chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey  and  the  remaining 
members  of  the  supreme  court,  Hon.  A. 
Dayton  Oliphant.  the  chancelor.  and  vice 
chancelors;  the  lay  Judges  of  the  court 
of  errors  and  appeals;  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  court:  and  Hon.  Gerald  Mc- 
Laughlin. Judge  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  judges  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  New  Jer- 
sey. Hon.  Paul  J.  Duffy  and  Hon.  August 
Ziegener,  judges  of  the  Hudson  County 
court  of  common  pleas,  together  with 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Brogan.  former  chief 
Justice  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Luther  A, 
Campbell,  the  former  chancelor.  Hon. 
David  Nlmmo.  Judge  of  the  Hudson 
County  Juvenile  court.  Hon.  Marshal  Van 
Winkle,  Hon.  David  A.  Pindar,  advisory 
masters  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
Hon.  Joseph  Summerlll,  Jr..  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association. 

The  toastmaster  was  Hon.  William  T. 
CahlU.  referee  in  bankruptcy  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
the  distinguished  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  He 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress, and  received  from  the  large  audi- 
ence, which  included  many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar, 
rapt  attention  and  well-deserved  ap- 
plause. At  the  close  of  the  dinner.  Sena- 
tor Lucas  was  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
xcni— App. 


gratulatory  expiresslons  from  those  who 
were  moved  to  admiration  by  his  speech, 
which  I  herewith  append: 

I  am  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  the  lawyers  of  the  Hudson  County 
Bar  Asaoclatlon  of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey. 
I  am  convinced  that  those  of  us  who  are 
skilled  In  the  arts  of  the  law  have  a  special 
and  peculiar  responsibility  In  helping  main- 
tain the  blessings  of  liberty  which  are  being 
threatened  seriously  throughout  the  world. 

Our  country  has  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  democratic  government  for  over  170  years. 
Today  we  are  the  leaders  of  mankind  In  every 
human  endeavor.  It  Is  admitted  that  ours 
Is  the  greatest  and  moat  celebrated  form  of 
government  in  the  eyes  of  freemen  every- 
where. 

As  we  watch  the  uncertain  and  tragic  de- 
velc^ments  in  nations  of  the  Old  World,  It 
should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  every 
American  patriot  that  in  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  we  find  strength,  confi- 
dence, and  stability.  We  are  proud  that  we 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  Influences  which 
have  altered  radically  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment In  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  my 
friends,  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  are 
all  awake  to  our  solemn  responsibilities  as 
freemen  to  cherish  and  defend  the  way  of 
life  we  hold  so  dear.  My  doubts  stem  not 
only  from  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  and 
Asia  today,  but  also  from  what  Is  occurring 
within  our  own  borders.  We  know  that  sub- 
versive forces  labor  aggressively  In  seeking 
to  undermine  our  institutions.  We  see 
smugness,  complacency,  selfishness,  and 
greed  as  a  canceroxis  growth  on  the  body 
politic. 

A  cynic  once  said  that  people  tend  to  have 
the  form  of  government  which  they  deserve. 
Despots  and  tyrants,  on  that  theory,  are  the 
reward  of  peoples  who  do  not  hold  liberty 
dear.  Because  we  were  a  free  people  yester- 
day, because  we  are  a  free  people  today.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  free  tomor- 
row. As  a  people  we  shall  continue  to  be 
free  only  If  we  are  prepared  to  defend  oxir 
liberties  against  encroachment  from  what- 
ever source,  with  the  same  devotion  and  Helf- 
sacrlfice  as  the  great  patriots  who  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  England  and  established  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Ideal  toward  which  those  patriots  were 
working  was  best  expressed  by  John  Adams, 
contained  In  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  should  be.  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  This  phrase  which 
slips  so  easily  off  the  tongue  is  pregnant  with 
meaning.  It  is  a  shield  against  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  "exercise  of  power  by  elected 
officials  of  the  Oovernment.  No  action  of  an 
individual  can  be  visited  with  punishment 
unless  a  law  condemns  such  action.  Each  of 
us  can  govern  his  conduct  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  if  we  liave 
truly  followed  the  law  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  consequences. 

But  for  lawyers,  the  expression  has  a  spe- 
cial meaning.  A  government  of  laws  im- 
plies that  there  will  be  lawyers  to  write  the 
laws,  and  Judges  who  will  Interpret  the 
laws  and  try  your  cases. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  without  the  help 
of  skilled  men  to  provide  aud  to  interpret 
the  law,  there  can  be  no  government  of  laws. 
And  throughout  the  whole  of  American  his- 
tory, the  lawyer  has  played  a  role  of  which 
we  today,  the  Inheritors  of  a  great  tradition, 
should  be  Justly  proud.  The  Constitutlcm  of 
the  United  States,  which  the  English  states- 
nmn  Gladstone,  characterized  as  "the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  and 
which  Macaulay  said  was  "the  wonder  of  the 
ages,"  was  almost  exclusively  the  handiwork 
of  lawyers.  It  was  not  only  a  noble  charter 
of  liberty,  which  sprang  from  a  deep  belief 
In  the  dignity  of  the  individual;  It  was  also 


a  set  of  laws  to  be  Interpreted  and  applied  by 
lawyers  and  Judges.  We  are  in  even  better 
I>oaltion  than  Gladstone  and  Macaulay  to 
evaluate  the  worth  of  that  document.  Since 
that  day  we  have  passed  through  a  period 
of  great  social  and  economic  change,  when 
new  methods  had  to  be  devised  to  meet  new 
crises  In  government.  We  have  come  through 
two  great  world  wan  which  shook  to  the 
roots  the  governments  of  the  world.  Sci- 
ence In  the  last  few  decades  has  made 
enormous  strides,  so  that  Gladstone  and 
Macaulay  would  hardly  recognize  the  world 
In  which  we  live;  and  science  has  brought 
with  it  changes  In  our  lives,  and  the  prospect 
of  changes,  of  which  we  are  only  now  dimly 
aware.  Throtigh  It  all.  the  American  Con- 
stitution has  proved  Itself  to  be  so  supple  and 
so  hardy  an  Instrument,  that  only  21  amend- 
ments were  necessary  in  the  170  years  of  its 
existence  to  make  it  conform  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people.  That  it  has  continued 
Its  capacity  for  growth  without  serioiu  im- 
pairment in  our  modem  and  complex  so- 
ciety is  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
vision  of  the  founding  fathers. 

John  Marshall  saw  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  most  the  durability  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  expressed  his  feelings  In  the  hap- 
piest language.  In  McCuUoch  against  Mary- 
land he  spoke  of  the  Constitution  as  "Intend- 
ed to  endure  for  ages  to  come  and,  conse- 
quently, to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises 
of  human  affairs."  And  again,  in  Cohens 
against  Virginia,  he  said,  "a  constitution  Is 
framed  for  ages  to  come  and  is  designed  to 
approach  immortality  as  nearly  as  human 
Institutions  can  approach  it."  But,  In  the 
same  case,  be  gave  voice  to  another  truth, 
which  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  overlook. 
"The  people,"  he  said,  "made  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  can  unmake  it.  It  Is  the 
creature  of  their  will,  and  lives  only  by  their 
wUl." 

You  may  perhaps  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  come  to  you  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  matters  of  world-shak- 
ing importance  are  being  debated,  to  talk 
about  the  basic  principles  of  our  Government. 
And  yet,  as  I  look  about  me,  and  particularly 
as  I  review  the  situation  across  the  seas.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  living  through  a 
world  crisis  which  could  well  endanger  ovir 
constitutional  freedoms  before  It  rtms  its 
course.  And,  because  I  fear  that  such  a 
dreadful  eventuality  could  take  place,  I  have 
taken  this  opporttinlty  to  try  to  drive  home 
the  necessity  for  constantly  examining  first 
these  basic  and  fundamental  principles. 

The  liberties  of  which  I  speak  are,  of  course, 
not  absolute.  Some  liberties  must  yield  to 
the  common  good.  A  man  is  not  free,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  remarked,  to  shout  "fire!"  In 
a  crowded  theater,  nor  Indeed  Is  he  free  to 
use  economic  power  to  crush  those  whose  lot 
is  poorer  than  his.  The  basic  liberties  are 
those  which  recognize  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  his  Inalienable  rights.  They 
are  based  on  the  concept  that  we  are  all  chil- 
dren of  God  and  that  some  part  of  the  Divine 
spark  is  In  each  of  us.  Unless  we  cherish 
the  dignity  of  the  least  of  our  fellow  citlaens. 
we  are  not  truly  devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  our 
country  and  its  Constitution. 

We  cannot  expect  our  people  to  cherish  ovir 
way  of  life  unless  they  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  things  which  make  up  our  way 
of  life.  How  many  of  them  do  you  suppose 
can  explain  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
or  the  specific  guaranties  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  basis  on  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Unjted  States  has  the 
power  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Congress  un- 
constitutional. Or  how  many  have  a  deep 
tmderstanding  of  the  momentous  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  when 
that  band  of  patriots  hac&mered  out  our  Con- 
stitution, or  understand  the  constitutional 
crisis  precipitated  by  the  threat  of  South 
Carolina  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
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of  the  fact  that  many  lay  per 

1  lave  a  de«p  iiinli  iileiulina  of  < 

the  political  prtnclpll 

a  |f«at  Nation.  I  venture  to  aay  that 

a  tf*ep  thirst  amonf  our  people  for 

underatandlng.     We  have  recently 

wl^ncealng  the  thrllllnff  epactacle  of  the 

Train,  which.  xioOm  tbe  aueplMa  at 

Heritage  Foundation. 

to  the  cities  and  towns  and 

carrylnf    aboard    Its    prectoue 
documents  which  are  the  visible 
of  the  greatnMi  of  ow  country.   The 
tell  us  that  paepls  come  to  see 
d^uments  by  the  hundreds,  lining  up 
to  get  a  gUmpee  of  thoee  prlceleas 
paper,  the  Magna  Carta,  the  liay- 
Sompact.   the   Declaration   of   Inde 
the      Conaututlon.      and      tka 
Addraes. 
are  not  thus  crowding  aboard  a  train 
they  are  antlqxiarlans.  intereetcd  In 
for  their  awa  sake.     Rather, 
aboard  as  Amarlcans.  intareatcd  in 
of  their  wwliy  and  how  they 
itereeted    to   ftMl   «nt    bow    a    Uttle 
t  men  who  were  bound  togctber  by 
of  liberty  forged  out  of  the  n 
the  time  a  new  form  of 
kas  lasted  for  over  a  centxiry  and  a 
their   hunger  for  Information,   their 
ta  tkoM  docvnMBta  la  Um  noai  elo- 
y  to  tbe  deep  yaamlng  la  the 
tor    ttaa   pTCMrratioo    ot 
and  asplraUona. 
without  sajrlng  that  our  schools  and 
the  placaa  to  begin  ttie  proc- 
•ducatKm  of  AaarftOMU  for  the  r»> 
fe^tttlaa  which  are  theirs.    This  educa- 
•ome  In  the  mnet  specific  terms. 
■Iiould  those  attending  be  taught 
and  responsibilities  of  dtisenship, 
duties   and   reeponstbiUtlea 
I  tout — they  should  also  be  taught  tbe 
which  our  llberUee  are  threatened 
they  are  sometfi—  violated, 
equal  importaaca  that  our  students 
the  facts  about  the  governmental 
which  compete  with  democracy — the 
mscee  of  fascism  and  communiaa. 
should  learn  the  origin  of  furmm  and 
what     drcumstancaa 
We  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
clear    the    nature   of    the 
'  rbMl  acmpte  with  democracy.    On 
ti  li  only  by  the  moat  speetfle 
9i  tho  nalnra  of  our  Govern- 
tba  gowmBente  of  other  counuiee 
dtlaens  will  learn  to  cherish  their 
heritage  all  the  more. 
Qot  suggesting  that  our  schools  em- 
a  calculated  propacanda  —"r^'gn 
itii«  only  that  tbay  t«U  ttaa  hon- 
truth.    Communism    within 
the  communlam   abroad   have 
shadow  over  our  beloved  country, 
devlae  — thode  of   dealing   with 
dread  qpaelan.    We  can  be  suc- 
mly  if  our  people  have  learned   to 
not  only   by   Instinct,    but 
uilwUiidliig.    The  more  deeply 
what  is  at  stake  In  the  bat- 
the  menace  of  communism,  the 
goroualy    will    they   be    prepared    to 
challenge.    The  Communlsu  them- 
studenu  of  our  Consutu- 
It  as  a  shield  to  protect  their 
actlvitlao  in  the  name  of  per- 
polmeal  liberty.  whUa  in  the  dark 
the  night  they  plot  to  deatroy  tbe 
of  Individtial  liberty. 
I  speaJi  aa  I  do  beeauM  wa  la 
live  IB  the  ^antar  of  a  world  of  tvror 
Tha  eovntnsa  of  ■■rqpa  have 
by  a  devastating  war.  from 
ara  alowly  and  painfully  reeoe- 
otu-  help.    We  aaa  also  the  great 
walkhif  over  the  proatrata 
itlon  a>.tar  another,  both   by 
by  tbe  stealth  of  poUtlcal  inflltra- 
Ijf  Buikta,  and  her  ■atalhta  countrlaib 


<f 


un<olored 
cotintry 


Ibay  «M 


vary  fou  ndattons 


tUTDOlL 


with 


llbarty  aa  «a  know  It  does  not  exist. 
tlMea  cuMHUf  aaa  li  Uught  that  the 
an  and  aad-all  of  hla  ealstcnce  U  to  serve 
state  and  to  glorify  the  name  of  the  at 
France,  which  waa  our  ally  in  the  Rei 
tlonary  War.  and  which  stood  at  our  Mde| 
the  two  world  wan.  Is  now  locked  In  .i  str 
gle  with  the  forces  of  communism.  Italy  < 
likewise  In  grave  danger  of  falling  Into 
hands  of  communism.  Only  Kngland. 
country  which,  since  the  Magna  Carta. 
been  devoted  to  the  Ideal  of  individual  U 
erty.  has  so  far  escaped  the  struggle 
Internal  and  external  communism.  But 
day  the  Kngllsh  people  are  worse  off  ecoi 
Ically  than  they  were  during  the 
"Austerity"  la  the  word  heard  on 
tongue. 

To  me.  our  duty  under  these  clrcumstai 
la  very  plain.     We  cannot  abandon  Europe  | 
decay  and   thua  ineviubly  to  communli 
If  we  are  not  moved  by  ottr  natural  hui 
Itartan  Instincts  to  spring  to  the  aid  of 
allT  still  suffering  grlevotisly  from  ths  wot 
Inflicted  by  a  common  aaciay.  then  cer 
we  must  be  moved  by  oar  own  self  int 
In  this  atomic  age.  there  Is  no  Impenet 
Chinese  wall  which  surruunds  our  couni 
and  which  tells  potential  agHBeiiss  that 
may  go  so  far  and  no  farther.     Bowt 
am  very  much  afraid  that  some 
including  aona  of  our  statesmen,  are 
their  eyea  to  theee  fairly  obvious  facts, 
their  deportment  and  demeanor,  it  Is  s| 
ent   they   would  rather  not  live  In  si 
world,  but  for  good  or  111.  It  Is  the  only 
wn  have  In  which  to  live. 

Fortunately,  for  our  country,  the  two  i 
political  partlee  have  created  out  of 
netreaslty  of  showing  to  the  world  an 
united,  a  foreign  policy  which  emt 
both  parties.  The  men  who  forged 
policy  saw  clearly  that  wide  dlfler>-  es 
opinion,  freely  espreeeed.  would  wei 
America's  band  at  ths  conference  ublc 
in  the  foreign  ofDcee  of  the  government 
the  world.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  democri 
foreign  policy,  there  Is  no  republican  fore| 
policy,  there  la  only  an  American  for« 
policy.  That  Unmedlate  policy  requlrea  \ 
embark  on  a  specific  program  for  the 
porary  rallaf  of  western  Europe,  on 
theor/  that  the  people  of  France.  Italy. 
A-istrla  shall  not  suffer  the  pangs  of  hi 
and  the  chill  of  winter  for  tbe  lack  of  br« 
and  coal.  The  passing  of  thU  bumanltarl 
program  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  has  ha< 
tremendous  psychological  effect  upon 
people  of  Italy  and  France.  The  Cbmmui 
headed  by  the  Kremlin  In  Mokow  at  U 
renllx    that  we  mean  business. 

Our  long-range  policy  calls  for  the  em 
ment  of  the  Marshall  plan^  on  the  the 
that  the  Ifl  nations  of  western  Eut' t 
propose  to  participate  In  the  plan,  n 
main  friendly  and  free.  If  we  are  to  work 
an  everlasting 

Tbe  Marshall  plan  Is  not  a  one-way  str« 
It  Is  a  plan  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
While  we  shall  loan  to  these  nations 
sixteen  to  twenty  billions  of  dollars  over^ 
period  of  4  years.  It  wUl  not  be  a  program 
waste  and  extravagance.    The  Coogrc 
enact  legislation  to  see  that  this  money 
not  frittered  away. 

Candor  compela  me  to  admit  that  wt 
we  do  under  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  gami 
But.  can  we  afford  to  do  nothing  and  let 
ilon  of  communism  run  Its  ungc 
ugly   course    throughout    Eurr 


and 


Asia?  I,  for  one.  chooee  to  assist  i:  •<« 
natkna  devastated  by  the  most  dis.^trc 
war  In  aU  history  to  retain  their  rlgiit  lo 
tt*9  thrani^  a  program  of  economic  stabilil 

It  ta  atnaing  and  fantastic  to  know 
to  this  country  many  Isolationists  are  _^ 
tog  with  Oonununlsts  In  their  opposition' 
this  profram.    They  are  either  against 
relief  at  all.  or  desire  to  see  the  approprlat 
reduced  to  the  point  where  It  would  be 
than  no  appropriation  at  all.     Too  little  ai 
too  lata  may  plunge  aU  Surqpe  Into 


id   that  means  oom- 
of    that    conttoent. 
^lls  to  comprehend  the 
such   a  communistic 
It  and  loose  with  the 
In   our  own   self- 
submit  that  we  must 
I  our  power  to  malntato 
jdence  and  freedom  of 
to  tbe  Marshall  plan, 
^d   progressive  outlook 
Ivldends  In  future  sa- 
lt Is  an  absolute  na- 
rllUng  to  subject  our- 
llstlon   by   beattog   a 
the   domtoant   and 
Istioo  holds  through- 

!.  Congress  must  soon 
question.  No  gravei 
ever  faced  the  lefla- 
>vemment.  And  yat, 
ingress  know  today 
favor  the  bulc  obJec> 
it  debate  upon  the  la- 
lengthy  and  thorough. 
presented.  However, 
lere  Is  no  room  In  thla 
Man.  This  la  truly  » 
It  Is  the  hour  when 
I  should  rise  above  the 
to  pnvati  thinking, 
[this  program  and  tt« 
itare  welfare  of  oui- 
igrtm  act  upon  this 
ilent  speed.  It  Is  not 
which  should  meet 
dilatory  amendments, 
lion  dollars  to  aid  In 
reconsUuction  of  the 
■uropa  might  mean 
^n  paaea  and  another 

not  promptly  votad 

|ent's  propoaal  for  akl 

we  should  now  be  to 

imunlst  Infiltration  or 

world.    The  Govern - 

now  be  in  the  samt; 

lent  of  Tugoelavla — 

Government.    Turkey 

ist    forces    deeperately 

^old  In   that  country. 

Congreas  saw  the  na- 

In  those  two  Medlter- 

acted  swiftly  enough 

<  stop  the  expansion  of 

over  the  strategic 


particularly  enjoys 
Ch  we  find  ourselves, 
would,  of  course,  be 
our  attention  to  ftod- 
lerlea's  problems,  azx<l 
I  go  Ito  own  way.  wlth- 
Dur  aid.  Put  there  Is 
what  we  propoae  to 
'Ctre  of  communlam 
we  have  to  meet 
rely. 

lade  by  the  Commu- 
Ipollcy  U  the  best  evl- 
•  of  that  policy.    The 
understand    perhapa 
My  can  that  a  Europe 
feet   and   resume   Ita 
of  the  world,  will  not 
^Ism.    When  Ruaala  U 
all-Important  fact, 
to  talk  to  ManhaU. 
kplate  talking  to  God. 
p   vilifications  of   this 
^tten.  If  these  two  all- 
find  a  way  to  live 
vorld.    This  old  earth 

He.  through  the  Mar- 
[Nations  organliatloc , 
aties,  we  are  seektog 
of  this  country,  we 
'trying  hours,  be  ada- 
et  any  act  of  aggr«M 
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Blon  that  might  endanger  the  peace  of 
America.  Our  Air  Force  must  be  armed, 
equipped,  and  ready  to  strike  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Our  Army  and  Navy  must  have  the 
latest  and  most  effective  weapons  of  war.  We 
cannot  afford  to  economize  with  the  defenses 
of  our  country.  We  must  be  everywhere 
armed,  everywhere  vigilant,  until  we  are  cer- 
tain that  world  peace  la  a  fait  accompli. 
Our  precious  liberties  mtist  be  preserved  at 
any  cost. 

I  pray  we  shall  never  have  to  call  on  our 
arms  and  our  young  men  to  go  forth  agato 
to  defend  our  country.  You  and  I  have 
lived  through  two  world  wars.  I  wore  the 
tmiform  of  my  country  in  the  First  World 
War  and  I  have  eome  understanding  which 
only  a  soldier  gets  of  the  meaning  of  war  In 
all  Its  dreadfulness.  While  we  must  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  attack  from  any  quar- 
ter. It  Is  Imperative  that  we  oonttoue  with 
the  help  of  God.  working  night  and  day 
toward  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  am  confident  a  well  prepared,  united  and 
informed  America  wll  find  Its  way  to  peace. 


Editorikl  by  Robert  N.  Kindred 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKSSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
written  by  Robert  N.  Kindred,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Central  City  Nonpareil, 
Central  City.  Nebr.,  because  it  is  perti- 
nent and  timely: 

This  column's  prime  concern,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Is  with  the  affairs  of  cen- 
tral Nebraaka.  Usually,  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  world  are  left  to  thoee  who 
ha\-e  a  wider  field  of  expression. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  Is  a  8j>eclal  oc- 
casion on  which  somethtog  needs  to  be  said, 
and  no  one  else  is  saytog  it. 

This  is  one  of  those  occasions. 

Calling  policemen  "cops'"  In  news  stories 
Is  wrong,  according  to  a  letter  received  by  a 
dally  newspaper's  editor.  The  letter  writer 
explains  that  "cop"  U  a  slang  expression 
and  that  its  use  robs  the  policeman  of  his 
dignity.  Children,  the  writer  conttoues.  take 
up  the  term  and  then  the  youngsters  grow 
up  having  no  respect  for  law  and  order. 

Cartoonist  Al  Capp  has  been  having  trou- 
ble over  recent  episodes  In  "Lll'  Abner." 
Some  readers  complained  that  the  public's 
faith  in  Congress  was  being  "undermtoed" 
when  one  of  Capp's  fictitious  characters  (a 
make-believe  Member  of  the  Senate)  was 
shown  as  a  demagogue  and  a  racketeer. 

Movies  are  under  fire  for  burlesquing  busi- 
nessmen— because  to  poke  fun  at  any  form 
of  private  enterprise  la  "pouring  forth  Com- 
munist propaganda." 

Radio  Is  being  atucked  as  "low  brow"  on 
grounds  that  programs  are  aimed  at  "the 
lower  levels  of  Intelligence"  and  have  no 
"uplifttog  value." 

We  Americans  surely  must  be  sensitive, 
thin-skinned  creatures  nowadays.  Our  dig- 
nity and  our  faith  must  be  awfully  fragile, 
to  be  so  easily  cracked. 

Either  that  or  our  sense  of  humor  Is  fleet- 
tog. 

There  has  been  too  much  reliance  on 
phony  dignity  •  •  •  too  many  attempts 
to  convluce  the  people  that  ordinary  mor- 
tals become  little  tto  saints,  once  they're 
lifted  to  high  place*    •    •    •    too  much  ef- 


fort to  teach  a  lesson  through  media  which 
should  be  left  to  pure  entertainment. 

After  all,  yuu  read  a  newqwper  for  news, 
knowledge,  and  optolon.  toteresttogly  pre- 
sented. You  go  to  the  movies  or  switch  on 
the  radio  In  search  of  entertainment.  If  you 
want  a  sermon,  you  go  to  church,  read  a  rell- 
glotis  article  ot  tune  to  a  church-sponscred 
program. 

You  know  your  police  officers,  lavimaakers, 
and  business  tycoons  pretty  well.  If  they 
have  real  dignity,  that  dignity  can  withstand 
kidding.  If  they  do  not,  no  glorification  can 
give  It  to  them. 

The  do-gooders  who  are  raising  most  of  the 
fuss  now  are  not  really  beliviers  to  democ- 
racy. 

They  are  afraid  you're  such  a  dope  you 
cant  make  up  your  mind  for  yourself.  They 
want  to  approve  or  disapprove  what  you 
shall  read,  or  see,  or  hear,  first  by  Improving 
the  quality  of  newspapers,  movies,  books,  and 
radio  programs,  later  probably  by  censorship. 

Next,  they  11  be  telling  you  that  you  have 
no  right  to  vote,  that  theyll  have  to  pick 
the  candidates  for  you,  that  they'll  have  to 
decide  upon  your  laws. 

That's  how  democracies  become  dictator- 
ships. 

People,  as  a  whole,  aren't  so  dumb. 

Most  of  the  troubles  of  the  last  50  years  can 
be  traced  to  wise  guys  who  thought  that 
only  they  were  qualified  to  solve  the  people's 
problems. 


The  Intemationai  Workers  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  17. 1947 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Attorney  General  Clark's  listing  of  or- 
ganizations of  alleged  questioned  loyalty 
denies  every  element  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure and  fair  play.  It  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  the  police  state,  in  violation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  attempt  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  question  the  loyalty 
of  the  International  Workers  Order  is  a 
travesty  of  Justice  and  a  blow  below  the 
belt  against  the  distinguished  record  and 
achievements  of  this  organization.  A 
fraternal  insurance  organization  which 
provides  low-rate  insurance  and  various 
vital  sick  and  health  benefits  to  the  la- 
boring and  common  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  International  Workers  Order 
was  conspicuous  throughout  the  war  as 
an  outstanding  war-service  organization. 

More  than  300  of  its  members  died  in 
the  service  of  our  country  during  the  war, 
while  close  to  8,000  of  its  members  are 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
Warn. 

Approximately  40  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Workers  Order  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  field  of  battle  and  re- 
ceived commendations  for  their  heroism, 
ranging  from  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  to  the  Purple  Heart. 

Throughout  the  war  the  IWO  placed 
the  victory  of  our  country  above  every- 
thing else  and  geared  all  its  activities 
to  the  mobilization  of  its  membership 
for  the  wide  variety  of  home-front  serv- 
ices which  were  essential  for  victory. 


During  this  period  It  received  scores  of 
letters  from  the  White  House,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  OflBce  of  Civilian  Defense,  the 
USO,  American  Red  Cross,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  governors  and  mayors 
throughout  the  country,  commending  it 
for  its  patriotic  war  activities. 

On  December  17,  1941,  for  example. 
Secretary  to  the  President,  M.  L.  Mcln- 
tyre.  wrote  the  International  Workers 
Order,  declaring  that  "the  President  of 
the  United  States  wishes  me  to  convey 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  patriotic 
support  which  you  so  genuinely  pledge." 

The  Treasury  Department  on  April  1, 
1944,  commended  the  IWO  for  the  sale  of 
war  bonds  and  declared: 

Your  organization  Is  fully  entitled  to  the 
commendation  we  are  delighted  to  extend 
for  the  cooperation  evidenced.  In  recognition 
of  which  we  are  glad  to  extend  the  enclosed 
Treasury  Department  citation. 

The  Fraternal  Outlook,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  IWO,  was  listed  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  Third  War  Loan 
Roll  of  Honor  of  national  magazines. 
The  war  record  of  the  TWO  and  its  patri- 
otic contribution  to  victory  is  well  known 
and  It  is  officially  embodied  in  the  rec- 
ords of  our  Government  agencies. 

The  IWO  has  a  particularly  distin- 
guished record  as  a  champion  of  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  the  foreign-bom. 
It  is  an  organization  that  is  composed 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  diverse 
national  groups,  the  Slavs.  Italians.  Jews, 
Negroes,  and  many  others  that  comprise 
the  American  Nation  and  are  a  source 
of  its  greatness  and  strength;  the  IWO 
has  enhanced  the  cultural  diversity  of 
our  Nation.  Most  of  its  members  are 
part  of  America's  laboring  force  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  questioning  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Intemationai  Workers 
Order  is  part  of  the  inexcusable  attacks 
upon  the  foreign-bom,  the  national  mi- 
norities, and  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

As  an  organization  fighting  against 
discrimination  and  for  the  rights  of 
America's  national  groups,  the  TWO  has 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  true 
Americanism  and  to  the  realization  of 
the  American  ideal  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal. 

This  aspect  of  the  comi>osition  of  the 
IWO  Is  also  reflected  in  its  unique  relief 
contributions.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  IWO  have  relatives  and  kinfolk 
in  Europe.  Long  before  our  Government 
agencies  even  began  to  discuss  relief  for 
Europe,  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order  began  to  develop 
intensive  relief  campaigns,  out  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  kinfolk  and  an 
abiding  interest  in  American  aid  to  Eu- 
rope without  any  political  strings  at- 
tached. The  IWO  has  adopted  many 
children's  homes  in  the  various  European 
countries  and  has  contributed  literally 
millions  of  dollars  to  virtually  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  its  war-ravished  peoples. 

The  International  Workers  Order  has 
proven  its  loyalty  with  deeds.  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  struggle  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
working  people  of  this  coimtry  will  be 
long,  long  remembered  after  its  traducers 
will  have,  been  forgotten. 
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a.  6gt.  IClke  Barantck.  lodge  1503,  Akron. 
Ohio:  0«n.  Mark  Clark  fanned  Dtstlnguiahed 
Service  Croea  for  heroism  In  acUon. 

3.  8gt  Oeorge  O  Belous,  lodgs  3013.  De- 
troit. Mich.:  Soldier's  Medal  for  courage, 
eoolneea.  and  dlaregard  for  personal  safety. 

4  Sgt.  Leonard  Bernhardt,  lodge  503.  Ea£t 
Boaton:  Dl£tinguislied  Flying  Cross.  Silver 
Star,  and  Air  Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters. 

5.  Tech.  Sgt  John  Clchon.  lodge  3523.  Pat- 
erson.  N  J  .  Distinguished  Plying  Cross.  Air 
Iff^al  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  com- 
pleted 50  missions  as  gunner  In  Medlter- 
ranlan  theater:  cited  for  courageous  service 
and  eiHclency  in  aerial  combat. 

a.  Tech  Sgt.  David  Cohen,  lodge  6.  Bronx, 
H.  T.:  CiUtlon  from  Gen.  Oeorge  C.  Kenney, 
Distinguished  Plying  Croea;  waa  radioman 
with  Plfth  Air  Service. 

7.  Sgt.  Joeeph  Evanovlch.  lodge  4205.  Mc- 
Keeaport,  Pa  :  Bronse  Star  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  outstanding  achievement  In 
bombing  misalons. 

8.  Sgt  John  Galanos.  lodge  974.  Newark. 
N.  J.:  Bronae  Star  for  valorous  conduct  In 
action  In  Tunisian  campaign. 

9.  Sgt.  Bernard  Greenberg.  lodge  686, 
Brooklyn.  H.  T  :  Air  Medal.  Silver  Cluster; 
turret  gunner;  squadron  received  Preslden- 
Ual  cItaUon. 

10.  Capt.  Rubin  Iden.  lodge  43.  Detroit: 
Killed  In  bombing  action;  cited  for  heroism 
in  bombing  Japanese  .vessels  in  Gizo  Bay 
(Wake  Island  area). 

11.  Charles  Krut.  lodge  1546.  New  Haven. 
Conn.:  Cited  for  splendid  attitude  and  excep- 
tional bravery  under  fire  at  Wheeler  -Field. 
Hawaii.  December  7.  1941. 

13.  Pfc.  John  Kovach.  lodge  1039.  New 
York  aty:  Sliver  Star,  clUtion  reads:  "His 
courage  and  bravery,  plua  an  unosual 
amount  of  initiative,  served  as  an  Inspira- 
tion, and  his  gallantry  reflects  the  glorious 
tradltkna  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

13  Tech.  Sgt.  J.  Kopko.  lodge  897.  Newton 
Palla.  Ohio:    Air  Medal. 

14.  %t.  Henr7  W.  Kryzak,  lodge  590,  St. 
Paul.  Minn.:  Air  Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal, 
four  Battle  Stars. 

15.  Lt.  llMiaiirtM  Kraoleh.  lodge  3134.  Mc 
Kees  Rock.  Pft.:  Sttvar  Star  for  herolam  m  ac- 
tion on  Biak. 

18.  Paul  Mueha,  lodge  3190.  Carteret.  N  J.: 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  In  action  at  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  December  7.  1941. 

17.  Tech.  Sgt.  Victor  Mlnkoff,  lodge  Siao, 
New  Jersey:  Air  Medal;  waa  pUot  for  Wendell 
WlUkle's  world  flight. 

18.  Tech.  Sgt.  Edward  Maasr.  lodge  180. 
PttUburgh.  Pa :  Dlstingulabed  Flying  Croea 
and  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

19.  Tech.  Sgt.  Fred  Mirochnick.  lodge  137: 
Air  Medal  and  8  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  completed 
68  missions  over  France.  Italy,  and  Ttigo- 
alavla. 

30  Staff  Sgt  John  Onyaaak.  lodge  1566. 
Hammond.  Ind. :  Distinguished  Service  Croaa 
pinned  on  by  Major  General  DooUttle. 

31.  Pfc  Peter  Prcal^Mky.  lodge  1504.  West 
Lacchburg.  Pa.:  Dlstlngtdalkad  Sarvice  Croes 
for  barotsm  in  France;  stopped  a  column  of 
German  Mark  IV  tanks. 

33.  Tech  Sgt.  Donald  Sachs,  lodge  800.  New 
Tork  City:  United  SUtes  Air  Corp  Air  Medal, 
with  3  Oak  Leaf  Clusters:  DUtlnguUhed  Fly- 
ing Croes;  bombing  misalons  in  Kiirope. 

33.  Staff  Sgt.  Arnold  Solon,  lodge  937. 
Brooklyn.  N.  T.:  araoM  Star  Medal.  dUtloa 
tor  aaarltorious  sarrtea  la  action  beyond  th« 
ordinary  •  •  •  heroic  achievement  la 
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garded danger  to  himself  to  aid  his  company 
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wa«  a  vital  factor  la  taklag  tha  objective. 

at.  U.  Jerry  Traober.  IWO  fMMral  covactt 
rasantisr,  Ntw  Tork  aty:  Ma).  Oaa.  daytos 
Blasel.  InteUigcnce  Chief,  listad  Lieutenant 
Itauber  for  patriotic  and  couragaotia  service. 
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The  Soviet  Union  probably  will  export  some 
grain  In  1948.  But  it  will  not  be  from  "sur- 
plus." It  will  come  out  of  the  Russian's  own 
food  supply. 

Russia  probably  vrlll  not  solve  Its  food 
problems  for  several  years.  Acute  shortages 
of  farm  equipment  and  horses  make  It  bard 
to  Increase  production  fast  enough  to  over- 
take rapid  growth  In  population. 

Steel  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
lagging  behind  planned  goods.  Lack  of  steel 
puts  a  brake  on  other  industries  all  along 
the  line. 

This  year's  estimated  output  of  steel  Is 
one-fourth  less  than  prewar.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  Russians  have  only  about  half  as 
much  steel  for  armaments  and  indttstry  as 
In  1937. 

A  vast  program  of  expansion  will  ease  the 
Russian  steel  shortage  in  future  years.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  program  itself  is 
taking  large  quantities  of  steel  for  the  build- 
ing of  new  bla^t  furnaces  and  mills. 

Even  with  good  progress,  the  Russians  can- 
not offer  their  neighbors  any  help  In  the  way 
of  industrial  equipment  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

Oil  output  is  coming  back  slowly.  The 
Baku  field.  Russia's  major  producer,  la  run- 
ning into  trouble.  There  are  serlotis  short- 
agea  of  pipe  and  of  drilling  machinery.  Im- 
ports of  such  equipment  from  America  have 
not  been  adequate  to  meet  the  need.  Now 
the  United  SUtes  has  stopped  shipping  these 
things  to  Russia. 

Lack  of  housing  Is  a  drag  on  the  efflciency 
of  Russian  labor.  Many  workers  have  to 
spend  from  2  to  4  hours  a  day  getting  to 
work  and  back,  because  they  can't  find  homes 
close  to  their  Jobe. 

The  Soviet  Government  built  housing  for 
only  300.000  people  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  Population  is  Increasing  at  five  times 
that  rate. 

Consumer  goods  still  are  painfully  acarce 
In  Russia. 

Textiles  are  In  short  supply.  Russia's  mills 
are  producing  only  two-thirds  as  much  cot- 
ton cloth  per  person  as  in  1937.  and  three- 
fourths  as  much  woolen  goods.  Even  In  1937, 
8up|rflaa  were  inadequate,  and  now  a  bigger 
share  goes  to  the  army. 

Shoes  were  produced  this  year  at  a  rate 
that  would  provide  one  pair  only  for  every 
other  Soviet  citizen.  Ten  yea.j  ago,  enough 
were  manufactured  to  give  one  pair  to  each 
person   In   Russia. 

Household  articles  are  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. The  small  quantities  provided  by  the 
Government  are  sold  at  prices  most  Russians 
cant  afford. 

Only  bright  spots  In  the  Soviet  economy  are 
coal  and  electric  power.  Production  of  both 
la  above  prewar  levels. 

Coal  mining  was  expanded  during  the  war. 
New  mines  In  the  Urals  and  Siberia  helped 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  those  wrecked  by 
the  Germans  In  the  Donbas.  From  now  on 
the  eastern  mines  are  to  supply  a  much  larger 
share  of  Russia's  coal. 

Most  of  the  Donbas  mines  now  are  back  In 
operation,  but  their  output  Is  one-third  less 
than  before  the  war. 

Electric  power  has  recovered  rapidly  In  the 
last  year,  as  the  chart  shows.  If  the  present 
rate  of  increase  can  be  maintained,  the  goal 
set  by  the  5-year  plan  for  1950  will  be  reached. 

Power  plants  are  being  built  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Plants  in  the 
devastated  areas  are  being  restored  with 
equipment  taken  from  occupied  countries. 

Demand  for  electric  power  In  Russia  is 
much  larger  than  before  the  war.  The 
chemical  and  aluminum  Industries,  both 
being  expanded,  are  heavy  users.  Atomic 
energy  projects  are  likely  to  bite  deeply  into 
the  power  supply. 

Poor  planning  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
laltertng  pace  of  Russia's  recovery.     Soviet 


leaders  believed  capitalism  would  collapse 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  war.  They  reasoned 
that  capitalist  countries,  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories going,  would  make  large  loans  to  Rus- 
sia. So  the  Russians  held  their  gold,  waited 
for  the  collapse. 

But  collapse  hasn't  come.  The  chief 
prophet  of  capitalist  catastrophe,  the  econ- 
omist Varga,  now  finds  himself  in  trouble. 
He  has  lost  his  job  as  an  editor.  But  the 
damage  is  already  done.  The  urgently  need- 
ed goods  Russia  might  have  bought  a  year  or 
two  ago  are  no  longer  available.  They  will 
be  used  In  the  Marshall  plan  Instead. 

Russia's  battle  against  the  Marshall  plan 
and  European  recovery  will  have  to  be  fought 
with  political  weapons  alone.  Russia,  for 
several  years,  will  have  no  economic  weapons 
comparable  to  those  of  the  United  States. 


Fuel  Oil  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MONROE  M.  REDDEN 

or  NOPTH  CAKOUKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1947 

Mr.  REDDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  24  hours  I  have  received  several 
telegrams  and  long-distance  calls  from 
leading  citizens  and  officials  In  my  dis- 
trict with  respect  to  the  shortage  of  fuel 
oil.  These  telegrams  have  come  from 
men  like  C.  E.  Morgan,  mayoc  of  the  city 
of  Asheville;  Arthur  Myles  Jones,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Asheville  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Don  S.  Elias,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Asheville  Citizen -Times  Co.; 
John  C.  Vance,  member  of  the  Bimcombe 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  The 
city  manager  of  Asheville,  Pat  Burdette, 
also  told  me  over  long-distance  phone 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  demands  for 
fuel  oil  in  the  city  of  Asheville  is  being 
met,  and  that  while  old  users  of  fuel  oil 
had  a  reasonable  supply  on  hand  some 
of  the  new  consumers  har*  less  than  2 
weeks'  supply. 

The  situation  existing  in  my  district  is 
apparently  prevalent  throughout  North 
Carolina.  In  the  morning  press  I  see 
that  the  mayor  of  Charlotte,  together 
with  a  large  group  of  citizens,  has  wired 
the  President  to  take  some  action  to 
relieve  this  critical  condition.  Also  the 
Charlotte  mayor.  H.  H.  Baxter,  has  asked 
petroleum  dealers  to  ration  fuel  oil  and 
allow  only  80  percent  of  the  demands  to 
each  customer. 

No  doubt  this  critical  condition  Is  wide- 
spread over  the  Nation.  I  hear  of  it 
from  many  Members  of  Congress,  and 
yet  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  petroleum 
dealers  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  fuel 
oil  that  the  shortage  is  in  transportation. 
If  this  is  true  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  immediately  call 
Into  play  every  ship,  privately  or  publicly 
owned,  and  every  means  of  transporta- 
tion that  is  capable  of  conveying  fuel  oil 
until '  his  shortage  is  relieved.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  some  of  the  American  tankers 
are  transporting  oil  to  foreign  countries 
on  this  very  day  and  that  others  are 
being  loaded  in  the  docks  for  that  pur- 


pose. This  is  not  fair  treatment  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  it  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  our  Government. 

This  coimtry  has  been  charitable  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world,  so  much  so 
in  fact  that  our  charity  is  becoming 
almost  as  impressive  as  the  widow's  mite. 
All  that  is  mighty  fine,  but  it  Just  does 
not  make  good  sense  for  us  to  ship  our 
products  to  other  lands  while  our  people 
at  home  subject  themselves  to  the  dis- 
comfort and  dangers  of  winter  weather. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  see  that 
fuel  is  made  available  at  once  to  the 
American  people. 


Case  of  Mr.  Pauley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  N»W  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  December  17.  1947 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre* 
hensible  conduct  of  those  in  high  places, 
of  which  instances  are  now  being  almost 
daily  revealed,  has  reached  alarming 
proportions. 

We  sorely  need  a  return  to  the  maxim, 
"Public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Rochester, 
N.  y.,  entitled  "Case  of  Mr.  Pauley." 
CASE  or  MB.   PAtnxr 

When  Edwin  W.  Pauley  was  a  candidate 
for  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  last  year, 
vigorous  opposition  was  aroused  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  Interested  heavily  in  the 
oil  business,  and  that  this  would  inevitably 
react  upon  him  as  an  official  of  the  Navy. 
Walter  Lippmann  and  others  argued  so  elo- 
quently that  a  Navy  official  ought  to  be  above 
the  least  taint  of  stispicion  that  President 
Truman  finally  withdrew  the  nomination. 

Now  Mr.  Pauley  turn.s  up  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  much  the  same  objections 
that  were  made  to  his  association  with  the 
Navy  apply  to  his  assignment  \a  the  Army. 
For  he  admittedly  has  been  a  heavy  buyer  in 
wheat  and  other  commodities  and  held  those 
holdings  while  the  Army  was  buying  similar 
commodities  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment program. 

Mr.  Pauley  Insists  that  Immediately  upon 
his  appointment  to  his  present  post  he  be- 
gan to  liquidate  his  holdings  in  food  com- 
modities of  something  less  than  a  million 
dollars  In  value,  and  that  he  has  got  rid  of 
all  but  about  10  percent  He  figures  he  has 
lost  about  $100,000  by  this  process.  He  de- 
nies, and  Secretary  Royall  supports  him  in 
this,  that  he  had  at  any  time  any  knowledge 
of  Government  transactions  that  could  have 
influenced  his  decisionj  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  disclosure  that  Mr.  Pauley  was  a  spec- 
ulator in  the  grain  market,  even  though  a 
legitimate  one.  is  particularly  unfortunate 
coming  at  a  time  when  speculation  of  this 
sort  has  been  condemned  by  many.  Including 
Preslden  Truman,  as  a  cause  of  inflation  and 
soaring  prices.  If  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween this  sort  of  speculation  and  plain 
gambling,  the  distinction  is  too  slight  for 
most  persons  to  see.    President  Truman  ia 
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tlva  Mtd  a  atooeking  dtoragard  of 
tn  tba  Columbia  Baaln. 

Tba  eeaaoqoencea  of  eaapaatoonal  failure 
to  approve  aunclent  fun<to  tar  reclamation 
work  ware  dearly  drawn  at  our  laat  WtoiB 
Govamora'  Conference.  The  Cuiigieaa  waa 
fully  apprlaed  of  the  facta.  All  persona  gen- 
uinely uuiiatoiiiil  with  ■aalaiu  welfare  fore- 
told tba  danger  of  abort-algbfted  action 

The  recent  Ill-adTtaed  maneuver  for  a 
eongraaalonal  InTcatigatton  of  the  Reclama- 
tfcm  Burcan  waa  rapudtatad  by  IndlTlduala 
and  graupa  In  the  Cohunbta  Valley  regard- 
laaa  of  political  party.  Cbambera  of  com- 
■Mrca.  lalarana"  groupa.  irrlgatloo  district 
n|a  MantatlTia  and  others  ratoad  tbalr  voicea 
IB  tuotaaf  against  an  attempt  to  creata  coa* 
fttrton  and  to  obscure  togtalative  laapoaal- 
bUlty  for  tha  imminent  ahut-down  of  the 
ColumbU  Baaln  project. 

The  Ciaigiaaa  can  repair  the  damage  done 
to  the  Weat  and  perform  a  real  national 
service  by  quickly  getting  about  the  bual- 
neaa  of  arranging  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations required.  Departmental  estimates 
are  about  to  be  praaanted  to  riaigwaa  IW 
funds  nacaaMry  to  carry  tha  work  tbrough 
the  currant  ftocal  year.  I  propoaa  that  we 
draw  up  a  reaolutUm  at  tbto  coafarance  em- 
phaamlng  tha  importaaea  of  tba  supple- 
mental fxmds  required  for  the  western  States, 
and  that  we  collectively  urge  the  Con^raaa 
to  aet  with  tha  laaat  poaalble  delay 

Ttma  to  abort.     Supplemental  approprla- 
tlona  must  be  made  even  while  budgeu  are 
«  prepared  for  tba  next  flaoal  year     Some 
ktba  ago  I  conferred  wltb  Waaidiint  Tru- 
i  eancernlng  the  budgetary  aatbnataa  for 

mt  projects.     I  am  confident  that  tha 

new  budget  will  take  parUcolar  account  of 
waetwn  potentials  In  uiaatlng  the  prcaatng 
production  problems  of  tba  Nation. 

Tbto  leads  me  to  the  Important  subject  of 
bydroalaetrte  power  Stnca  our  laat  confer- 
atoea.  tba  power  shortage  baa  been  intensi- 
ftad  by  pwwlag  tnduatrtod.  eommerclal.  and 
111  Mutto    damantlB     The    power    pool    that 

tba  Pacific  North  weat  Is  being  uaad  to 

capacity,  wltb  nothing  to  spare.  The  Iveak- 
dcywxi  of  a  single  generator  can  cause  a 
brown-out  tn  the  Pactflr  Nortbwaat.  As  far 
^  iitrtiialjlal    ezpnnstcn   and   new   uses  for 

power  sre  concerned,  we  have  al- 

baen  forced  Into  a  aort  of  rationing 
gsubltohad  Induatrlaa  hara  been 
put  on  abort  ratlona.  New  tndttotriaa  ara 
being  alarsad  out  or  aboa  out. 

Tba  aeuta  power  abertaga  throughout  the 
Mrthweat  affecta  tha  )oba  and  Incomes  and 
mm  dally  UTlng  of  tha  4.000.000  people  who 
Itva  tn  thto  region  The  Worthweat  utllltlea 
ara  iMimtng  oU  to  ganarata  poarer  when  that 
oil  aboold  ba  uMllaad  for  proline,  or  beat- 
ing bomea.  or  other  aMra  ttaportant  ptir- 
poaea.  The  Mountain  StaMa  ^Bwar  Co.  has 
written  to  all  of  lU  Mjat  CMrtOBMrs.  ad- 
▼tidng  them  to  expect  awlea  tntarrupucna 
thto  winter  becauaa  of  the  demand  for  power 
and  atatbig  that  tboia  will  ba  tittle  relief  un- 
til llw  fMaral  Ourotumant  completca  Ifc- 
Nary  Dam  by  1951 

In  SaatUe.  City  Ugbt  l»a  ratoad  lU  ratba 
.beating  eloalrtiltf  ta  ordar  to  dla- 
lAi  uaa  of  powar  bacausa  of  tha 

^_    New  boma  ownara  ara  compelled 

to  bum  scarce  oU.  or  to  put  In  coal  or  wood 
btirners  to  use  antiquated  methods  of  taaat- 
Ing  in  the  electrical  age.  The  Puget  Sotmd 
Power  b  Light  Co.  telle  tta  stockholders  that 
tha  powar  aborti^  to  critical  and  requesta 
Industrtal  euatoaaara  to  cnrtaU  tba  uaa  of 
power  betwaan  4  p.  m.  and  T  p.  m.  each  day. 
Tha  abortagaa  w  aapartonca  in  this  raglon 
point  to  a  crucial  probtoaa  of  national  policy 
regarding  powar  raaouroaa.  Today  powar.  no 
laM  than  steal,  to  a  brake  on  production. 

We  an   agree  that  production  and  tuota 
production  to  needed  to  combat  tba  dangar- 
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development,  do  not  comprehend  the  rela- 
tion between  power  and  Industry.  Industry 
de(>ends  upon  power,  but  power  cannot  fol- 
low Industry.  The  facilities  must  be  there 
In  advance,  ready  and  waiting  to  serve.  As 
Secretary  Kru<7  emphasized  In  connection 
with  the  Marshall  plan  studies,  electric  power 
cannot  lie  generated  and  then  stockpiled  for 
future  use.  Facilities  must  t>e  provided  at 
the  power-generating  plants.  In  transmission 
lines  and  sutMtations,  and  In  the  distribu- 
tion systems,  to  meet  the  maximum  total 
of  power  requlraoaenta  that  can  be  expected 
from  all  conetanera.  These  facilities  must 
carry  reserve  capacity  for  periods  of  emer- 
gency or  repair.  New  opacity  mxist  be  pro- 
Tided  to  anticipate  new  demands.  Building 
power  capacity  ahead  of  Industry  to  good 
manrgcment  and  sound  economy. 

It  took  a  war  to  demonstrate  forcefully  the 
relation  betareen  power  capacity  and  produc- 
tion. Without  the  power  facilities  of  TVA. 
Bonneville,  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  other 
great  Federal  hydroelectric  projects,  how  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  outcome.  The 
war  brought  congressional  approval  for  com- 
pletion of  the  power  installations  at  Bonne- 
ville and  for  one-third  of  the  power  capacity 
of  Grand  Coulee.  With  that  aid  the  Pacific 
Northwest  returned  to  the  Nation  the  prod- 
ucts of  power — aluminum  for  one-third  of 
the  Air  Force,  plutonlum  for  the  atomic 
bomb,  magnesium  for  Incendiaries,  chemicals 
for  ferttlizera  to  produce  food  for  the  armed 
services. 

As  the  production  machinery  of  the  Nation 
to  geared  «.o  the  enormous  demands  of  a 
peacetime  world,  the  materials  that  make  us 
strong  In  military  power  also  provide  the 
sinews  of  Industry.  The  chemical  and  metal 
Industries  that  need  low-cost  power  In 
abundance  are  growing  more  rapidly  than 
most  other  Industries  In  the  United  States. 
They  utilize  the  largest  block  of  Industrial 
power  In  the  Nation.  In  1939  they  took  22 
percent  of  all  industrial  energy,  but  by  1946 
they  took  nearly  28  percent.  They  produce 
aluminum,  magnesium,  copper,  zinc,  alloys 
for  steel,  carbide,  phoephorvis  and  phosphate 
fertilizers,  rjnmonia  and  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
chlorine,  caustic  soda,  plastics,  rayon,  and 
they  underlie  moat  other  industries. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  can  be  a  power  ar- 
senal for  many  of  these  power-using  indus- 
tries, but  they  go  a-be?glng  while  one-third 
of  the  undeveloped  hydropower  In  the  Na- 
tion Is  wasting  away  to  the  ocean.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  informs  me 
that  at  least  seven  industrial  plants  cannot 
be  built  or  expanded  In  the  Northwest  at  thia 
time  l>ecause  It  cannot  provide  some  200,000 
kilowatts  of  power.  These  plants,  with  their 
probable  power  demand  and  employment,  are 
as  follows: 


L  To  produoe  phosphorous  (or 
etmaleab  and  fcrt  ilizcrs  needed 
to  ba  aai|i|ie<1  to  Ruropr  to  rr- 
dMitbaoMnnd  upon  Ameri- 
can exports  of  food 

S.  To  prodooe  ammonia  for  fcrti- 
Ihers  nre«led  m  produce  food 
on  American  farms  and  in  Ku- 
rope 

S.  To  produce  curblde  and  to  pro- 
duce chemicals  fram  carbide . . . . 

4.  To  prodnee  ferntchromr  and  frr- 
roBiaii|Eaiie$c  to  n:ret  the  srow- 
inf  needs  o(  industry  (or  alloy 
steals 

8.  To  prodnee  abiasires  for  the  ma- 
chine taal  todostrv  and  to  l>c 
used  fai  crlndlos  toa  saws  and 
flnishluK  the  wood  products 
made  in  plants  of  the  North- 
wcat  and  ralifumis,  and  to 
produce  refrsctoriey  for  the 
electric  fumaees  of  many  in- 
du.<iirie3.  esparlaUy  to  belii  pro- 
duction so  badly  needed  b  the 
oil  iuduatry 

g,  Ts  prodaee  gtoa  tar  batttoe,  prtn- 
cgMily  tor  paakagtog  todtuuial 
prodiioto«— ................... 
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These  seven  plants  or  expansions  would 
have  offered  over  4,000  Jobs  directly  In  local 
factories  and  would  have  created  6,000  or 
more  Jobs  In  service  trades.  Virtually  they 
have  t>een  legislated  cut  of  existence  by 
congrcESional  llmllations  on  our  power 
development. 

Aluminum  Is  one  of  our  Important  new 
Industries  using  large  quantities  of  power, 
but  the  aluminum  Industry  cannot  plan  for 
expansion  without  assurance  of  adequate 
power  supplies  for  the  future. 

Aluminum  Is  a  strategic  metal  in  the 
American  economy.  For  our  national  secur- 
ity it  Is  absolutely  essential  to  have  ample 
aluminum  producing  and  fabricating  facili- 
ties. Aluminum  gees  Into  thousands  of  In- 
dustrial uses,  and  It  will  help  to  break  pro- 
duction iKJttlenecks  In  many  lines  by  re- 
placing steel  and  copper  which  are  In  short 
supply.  Builders  of  automobiles,  houses, 
ships,  and  other  Important  goods  are  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  aluminum. 

Aluminum  is  a  heavy  user  of  power.  Every 
pound  of  aluminum  Ingot  takes  10  kilowatt- 
hours  and  a  single  reduction  plant  may  use 
1,OCO,OCO,000  kilowatt-hours  or  more  each 
year. 

As  a  result  cf  governmental  action  which 
broke  the  monopoly  hold  on  the  alummum 
Industry,  the  Pacific  Northwest  today  has 
one- third  of  the  basic  producing  capacity 
for  competitive  production.  For  this  ca- 
pacity to  be  fully  utilized  and  for  new  fabri- 
cating plants  to  be  put  Into  operation,  naore 
power  is  needed.  The  Permanente  Metcils 
Corp.  Is  preparing  to  bring  an  aluminum 
foil  plant  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  Ger- 
many. To  supply  metal  for  that  plant,  and 
to  meet  ether  alumlnuih  needs,  Permanente 
should  be  operating  the  sixth  pot-line  at  the 
Spokane  aluminum  pig  plant.  No  power  to 
available  for  that  pot-line. 

The  Reynolds  reduction  plant  at  Long- 
view,  Wash.,  is  closed  down  at  present.  That 
plant  cannot  reopen  becatise  there  to  no 
power. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  cannot  ex- 
pand Its  operation  at  Vancouver,  Wash.  Yet 
Alcoa  recently  announced  its  willingness  to 
build  a  wire  and  cable  mill  to  help  meet  na- 
tional shortages  of  electrfcal  conductor — 
provided  It  can  get  more  power. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  power-using 
industries  which  spread  their  products 
throughout  the  American  economy  cannot 
locate  anywhere  at  will.  Large  blocks  of 
power  at  low  cost  are  essential  to  their  op- 
eration. In  the  face  of  a  Nation-wide  power 
shortage  and  the  Imperative  need  to  con- 
serve fuels,  comprehensive  development  of 
western  hydroelectric  potentials  Is  the  neces- 
sary alternative  to  lowered  production. 

Nature  deprived  the  Northwest  of  abun- 
dant oil.  coal,  and  gas,  but  gave  tis  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  From  the  abundance  of  na- 
ture we  can  produce  the  lowest  cost  power 
in  the  country.  The  $17.50  wholesale  rate 
for  Northwest  power  will  help  pay  reclama- 
tion costs  and  will  repay  the  Federal  power 
investment — that  has  been  proven  by  rec- 
ognized public  accountants  in  financial  re- 
porta  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

Persons  in  powerful  congressional  posi- 
tions who  complain  about  our  low  power 
rates  and  threaten  to  raise  them,  in  effect 
complain  that  we  are  trying  to  use  efficiently 
what  nattire  has  given  us.  More  Important, 
a  rise  in  Northwest  power  rates  would  halt 
our  industrial  operations  and  strike  a  blow 
at  the  national  production  effort.    One  mill. 


one-tenth  of  a  cent  increase  per  kilowatt 
would  probably  wipe  out  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Increased  pwwer  rates  and  insufficient 
power  facilities  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
coin.  Holding  back  the  development  of  one 
region  will  not  benefit  another.  There  to 
too  much  work  to  be  done,  too  many  things 
to  produce.  Opportunities  must  be  made 
available  to  all. 

The  problems  l>efore  us  now  are  far  too 
important  to  allow  for  petty  bickering  and 
narrow  sectional  Jealovisy.  The  Nation  will 
go  forward  as  the  West  goes  forward.  How 
to  make  the  West  go  forward  Is  the  ques- 
tion we  have  tried  to  answer  today. 


Veteran*'  Homestead  Bill,  H.  R.  4621 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
veteran  of  World  War  n  of  moderate  in- 
come and  without  large  financial  reserves 
today  is  faced  with  increasing  difftculty 
in  the  solution  of  his  housing  problems. 
Rents  continue  beyond  his  means.  Build- 
ing costs  are  high.  And  he  is  having  a 
hard  time  getting  a  loan  to  purchase  or 
build  a  home  even  under  the  benefits  ex- 
tended through  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Today  lending  institutions  are  becom- 
ing more  critical  In  their  loan  selections, 
reducing  appraisal  values,  demanding 
larger  equities  and  favoring  shorter 
terms.  Lenders  in  the  larger  cities,  des- 
pite abundant  capital  for  long-term 
home  loans,  are  reluctant  to  extend 
credit  on  GI  Cjtovemment-guaranteed 
loans  without  at  least  a  10  percent  down 
payment. 

From  these  facts  it  Is  apparent  that 
our  veterans  who  are  In  the  lower-in- 
come brackets  and  do  not  have  cash 
available  for  a  substantial  down  pay- 
ment are  unable  to  benefit  under  present 
provisions  for  Government  aid  to  vet- 
erans for  the  purchase  of  housing,  and 
something  should  be  done  now  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

I  have  Introduced  H.  R,  4621,  a  vet- 
erans' homestead  act,  for  this  purpose. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  vet- 
eran of  moderate  income  will  be  given 
an  Instrumentality  for  securing  low  In- 
terest-rate money  through  tax-exempt 
securities  on  the  veterans'  own  private 
enterprise  projects. 

These  projects  would  construct  and 
purchase  housing  to  be  sold  to  veterans 
for  their  own  occupancy  together  with 
their  families  and  dependents.  They 
would  also  construct,  purchase,  maintain, 
and  operate  housing  to  be  rented  to  vet- 
erans, and  they  would  make  loans  to 
veterans  for  the  purchase  of  housing. 

Under  my  proposed  bill,  suitable  pro- 
visions would  be  made  to  prevent  specu- 
lation in  the  sale  or  rental  of  such  bous- 
ing by  purchasers  or  occupants,  and 
project  associations  set  up  under  the  bill 
would  be  limited  to  make  new  loans  and 
acquire  property  for  sale  or  rental  only 
for  10  years  from  the  termination  of 
World  War  H.    After  that  they  would 
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remain  In  exittenw  for  only  stic!i  pe- 
riod of  time  M  required  to  Uquidate  their 
affairs. 

Our  Tet«raDi  need  adequate  boaslns. 
and  mazxy  of  htm  are  unable  to  get  It 
under  exlstim ;  Tcterans*  bousing  aid. 
We  should  ac  now  to  get  housing  for 
the  veterans  it  prices  they  can  afford. 
I  urge  the  Me  nbers  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider my  biU.  ]  L  R.  4«21.  which  will  pro- 
Tide  such  houilng  for  our  veterans. 
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Ptrctnt  of  whiU  popuUtion  25  yeerj  of  «f« 

or  moM  whieK  hat  completed  at  least  4 
pemrt  of  eoUege.  J»4«— ContlniMd 


CoUefe 


Amoiif  the  WUtt 
Population 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  (ilN  D.  JOHNSTON 

tm    aOVTB  CABOUNA 
IN  TH«  S«NA'  "B  OF  TH«  UNITKD  STATES 

Thvrsdav.  XXcrmber  19  ilefftslative  day 
of  Thur»  lay.  December  H,  1947 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 


Mr.  President 
sent  to  have 
of  the  RicoB  ) 


I  request  unanimous  con- 
prlnted  In  the  Appendix 

„^ a  table  based  on  the  Six- 

Ih  Censul  of  the  United  SUtes.  pub- 
itataftd  in  194( .  Ttato  table  shows  the  reJ- 
■tlve  standln  i  of  tbe  States  of  the  Union 
as  to  the  percentage  of  white  populaUoa 
25  years  of  in  or  over  which  has  com- 
pleted 4  yeamof  eoUeft  training. 

This  repor  reflects  considerable  credit 
«a  the  States  of  South  CaroUna  and  Arl- 
f>mA  which  ead  the  Nation  with  7  per- 
cent each.  ]  take  pride  In  bringing  this 
InXormaUon  ;o  the  notice  of  the  Senate 
taeattK  my  !  »tate  of  South  Carolina  has 
been  freque  itly  and  consistently  ma- 
Bgned  and  abused  regarding  its  educa- 
tional effc  rt  1  tnd  achievement.  I  take  the 
opportunity  o  point  out  here  that  South 
Carolina,  a  State  of  relaUvely  low  per 
capita  wealtl  i  and  per  capita  Income,  de- 
votes a  proi  ortionately  large  share  of 
her  resource  \  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  f  nd  to  Institutions  of  higher 
iBftmlng. 

We  are  pr(  ud.  not  ashamed,  of  our  ac- 
compllshmer  is.  We  recognize  more 
clearly  than  anyone  else  ovu"  limitations 
and  our  deft  Jencies.  We  are  constantly 
striving  to  n  eet  the  challenge  of  greater 
tHVortunity  ^or  all  persons  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  ou  -  capacity. 

beiig  no  objection,  the  table 
to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 


There 
was  ordered 
as  follows 
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Adequate  American  Mercliant  Marine  and 
Skipbaildinf  Indastry  Indispensable  to 
ABericaa  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  nw  jsasrr 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPR£SXNTAt1Vb9 
Thursday,  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
accordance  with  the  consent  given  by  the 
House.  I  am  submitting  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  an  editorial  appearing  In 
the  Evening  Courier.  Camden.  N.  J., 
imder  date  of  Tuesday.  December  16. 
1947. 

The  editorial  Is  entitled  "Congress 
Holds  the  Key  to  Future  of  United  States 
Shipping."  This  edilorial  should  have 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  Meml)er  of  the  House.  It  em- 
phasizes in  a  logical  and  forceful  man- 
ner one  of  the  most  Important  matters 
concerning  the  welfare  of  our  people  and 
the  security  of  oiir  Nation. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
Is  as  follows: 

OOIMBBBS  SaUM  TWB  KBT  TO  rUTUaS  Ot  UJill&O 
■TATKS  SBIPnifa 

IB  Ita  iSMBt  report  to  President  Troir.-'n. 
his  •dvlaory  eommlttee  on  tbe  mercbant  tr;  .i  - 
fine  called  an  adequate  merchant  fleet  and 
American  thlptmllding  Industry  "tndlcpen- 
■able  to  national  aecxirlty.** 

Tlie  eommlttee  warned  that  xmle«  mom 
mlnliuum  leTel  ij  set  for  cur  ahlpplng  and 
ahlpbulldlng.  "the  country  will  lose  that  vital 
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because  of  the  subsidy  tangle  the  prospects 
are  dark  unless  Congress  acts.  Construction 
now  on  the  ways  will  be  completed  in  tha 
next  few  months.  The  same  situation  ezlsta 
In  other  yards  throughout  the  country. 

Here  In  Camden  we  appreciate  what  the 
ahlpbuiidlng  Industry  meaiu  to  mm  locally, 
lu  value  to  the  Nation  Is  even  more  Impor- 
Unt. 

Congress  should  make  the  merchant  ma- 
rine one  of  Its  first  concerns  at  the  regular 
session,  since  there  Is  no  time  for  action 
lefore  the  special  session  ends. 

The  revolving  fund  system  of  appropria- 
tions must  be  restored  as  the  first  step  in 
keeping  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and 
the   American  shipbuilding   industry   alive. 


Liquor  Advertisements  in  Ma{azines  and 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  18  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RtcoRD  the  text 
of  an  able  address  by  Judge  Fred  G. 
Johnson,  of  Hastings.  Nebr.,  on  October 
29.  1947.  before  the  Nebraska  State 
convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Judge  Johnson 
shows  why  liquor  advertisements  In 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  not  con- 
ducive to  temperance.  I  have  a  bill  on 
this  subject  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  of  the  State  WCTU.  In  my  few 
remarks  to  you  I  shall  try  to  show  you  some 
of  the  evils  that  stem  from  liquor  advertlse- 
menU  that  are  carried  In  local,  SUte.  and 
national  magazines,  newspapers,  and  peri- 
odicals. 

Those  of  us  who  are  still  possessed  of  a 
reasonable  degree  of  common  sense,  decency, 
and  the  virtues  of  sobriety  know  from  ob- 
servation, without  further  presentation  of 
evidence,  that  the  glowing,  distinctive,  mis- 
leading, and  Intriguing  advertisements  of 
beer,  liquors,  and  wines  In  oui  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  not  conducive  to  tem- 
perance. But.  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  program  Is  to  encourage  drinking 
by  adults  and  minors. 

I  noticed  an  Item  in  last  night's  Tribune 
that  you  are  especially  Interested  in  the 
Senator  Cappxb  bill  (8.  265).  which  was  In- 
troduced in  our  last  session  of  Congress. 
This  measure  Is  running  true  to  your  poU- 
cies,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  you  direct  spe- 
cial efforts  m  that  direction.  If  you  have 
a  copy  of  the  hearings  liefore  the  committee 
on  this  bill  you  perhaps  have  noticed  a 
letter,  which  SenattM-  Cappe«  received,  from 
the  CaplUl  District  Liquor  Stores.  Inc.,  Al- 
bany. N.  T.,  and  Is  printed  In  full  on  page  6 
of  the  report.  In  this  letter  they  say  "Al- 
though we  are  engaged  In  the  direct  sale 
of  bottled  wines  and  liquors  to  the  con-, 
sumlng  public,  we  are  also  pledged  to  the 
principle  of  moderation,  and  after  approxi- 
mately 14  years  of  repeal,  we  are  completely 
satisfied  that  the  high-pressure  advertising 
of  today  Is  not  conducive  to  temperance. 
We  are  further  convinced  that  such  adver- 
tising is  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  young 
people  whom  the  law  makes  every  effort  to 


protect  by  restrictions  against  the  tavern 
keeper  and  package  store  proprietor.  •  •  • 
We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be  success- 
ful In  obtaining  passage  of  this  commenda- 
ble piece  of  legislation."  The  letter  Is  signed 
by  James  J.  Divine,  attorney  for  the  Capital 
District  Liquor  Stores.  Inc.  There  really  is 
some  consistency  In  that. 

But.  when  I  read  a  very  fine,  benevolent, 
and  sympathetic  front-page  editorial  In  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  State,  writ- 
ten In  behalf  of  the  killed  and  Injured  and 
their  famUles  who  were  the  victlniis  of  & 
hayrack  party  and  an  automobile  collision 
In  Douglas  County,  Nebr.,  which  was  caused 
by  the  unlawful  act  of  a  19-year-old 
drunken  driver,  and  In  the  same  Issue  ol 
this  paper,  as  I  turn  the  pages,  I  find  It 
Is  carrying  two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
squares  Inches  of  paid  liquor  advertisements 
as  It  gave  the  splendid  front-page  editorial. 
I  said  to  myself  does  that  make  sense? 
They  must  know  that  they  are  and  have 
been  doing  wrong  and  are  only  trying  to 
appease  their  conscience.  Then  they  have 
the  affrontery  to  ask  the  benevolent  public 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  take  care  of  the 
monetary  damages  caused  by  the  Illegal  use 
of  liquor  they  have  been  advertising  for  a 
price.  Such  Inconsistency  would  put  a 
whole  pack  of  "wolves  In  sheep's  clothing" 
to  shame.  It  Is  still  true:  "Consistency 
thou  art  a  Jewel,"  and  It  Is  also  still  true 
that  "The  love  of  money  Is  the  root  of  all 
evU."  And  as  I  tried  to  sum  up  In  my  mind 
this  flagrant  Inconsistency  In  this  great  dally 
paper  I  recalled  something  from  Holy  Writ 
about  "The  Whited  Sepulcher"  being  fair 
to  look  upon  but  full  of  dead  man's  bones. 

Within  the  past  week  a  Jviry  In  our  district 
court  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  In  a  case 
where  the  defendant  was  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, which  was  cavised  by  his  unlawful 
act  of  driving  his  autotruck  past  a  stop  sign 
onto  a  highway  while  he  was  drunk,  right 
In  front  of  an  onconalng  car  which  struck 
it  and  one  of  the  men  In  the  car  was  killed. 
The  deceased  left  a  widow,  he  had  served  In 
World  War  n.  and  came  home  to  be  killed 
by  a  drunken  driver  of  an  automobile.  The 
defendant  has  a  wife  and  five  children. 
From  the  result  of  this  accident  one  man  Is 
In  his  grave  and  one  man  Is  on  his  way  to 
the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
widow  has  lost  her  companion  and  bread- 
winner. The  mother  and  five  children  have 
lost,  for  a  time,  the  father  and  breadwinner 
for  them.  That  Is  what  liquor  will  do  and 
Is  doing  every  day  In  the  year  all  over  the 
country,  and  yet  our  great  dallies,  magazines, 
and  periodicals  think  they  should  share  In 
the  profits  by  carrying  the  glamorous,  mis- 
leading, and  Intriguing  advertisements  of 
the  brewers  and  distillers.  Therefore.  I  say 
that  If  they  are  to  share  In  the  profits  from 
this  deadly  product  why  shouldn't  they  with 
the  brewers  and  distillers  pay  for  the  dam- 
ages, deaths,  and  Injuries  caused  by  It?  But 
they  say  "no"  the  people  by  their  vote  legal- 
ized the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor. 
Will  have  more  to  say  about  that  later. 

As  youth  advances  from  their  early  teen 
ages  toward  their  majority  they  look  more 
and  more  to  adults  as  their  example  In  the 
approaching  way  of  adult  life,  and  also  as  to 
what  the  adults  do  for  distinction  and  pleas- 
ure. They  are  anxious  to  grow  up.  There- 
fore, when  youth  reads  the  highly  colored 
and  glowing  advertisements  of  various  brands 
of  liquor  which  are  so  beautifully  and  attrac- 
tively played  up  to  the  general  public  In  our 
national  magazines  really  glorifying  the  use 
of  beer,  liquor,  and  wines,  what  more  can 
you  expect  than 'that  the  young  people  In 
their  late  teens  will  want  to  try  them?  And 
will  be  tempted  beyond  their  power  of  resist- 
ance, under  certain  conditions,  to  In  some 
way  obtain  those  highly  advertised  brands 
of  Intoxicating  drinks.  The  Calvert  Liquor 
Co.  put  out  advertisements  carrying  the  pic- 
ture of  some  distinguished  looking  business 


or  professional  man,  and  tell  why  he  turned 
to  Calvert.  Doesn't  the  average  young  man, 
before  he  Is  21  years  of  age,  have  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  distinguished  business  or  pro- 
fessional man?  Then  why  isn't  It  very 
natural  for  him  to  want  to  do  the  things  tha 
adiUt  distinguished  business  or  professional 
man  does?  None  of  the  beer,  liquor,  or  wlna 
advertisements  I  ever  saw  say  It  is  unlawfijl 
for  anyone  under  21  years  of  age  to  purchase 
or  use  these  very  fine  products  that  are  so 
very  beneficial  to  adults. 

Newspapers,  and  especially  metropolitan 
dallies,  often  boast  of  their  abUlty  to  infiu- 
ence  the  shaping  of  public  opinion,  and  they 
can  well  do  so.  for  they  do  have  a  very  large 
part  in  that  very  thing.  And  they  could  do 
a  world  of  good  if  they  would  tiim  their 
powerful  Infiuence  In  the  right  direction, 
and  since  they  do  boast  of  their  powerful 
Influence  on  pubUc  opinion  how  can  they 
shirk  their  responsibilities  for  the  death, 
Injuries,  and  damages  caused  by  a  drunken 
driver  who  undoubtedly  purchased  the 
liquor,  that  caused  the  unfortunate  accident, 
right  In  the  city  where  their  paper  has  tha 
largest  circulation?  The  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals  of  America  have  had 
their  part  In  so  publicizing  the  deceitful. 
Intriguing  and  misleading  merits  of  beer, 
liquor,  and  wines  vmtU  now  America  is  rec- 
ognized the  world  over  as  the  driuikenest 
Nation  in  the  whole  world.  What  a  reputa- 
tion. The  shaping  of  public  opinion  by  the 
newspapers  Is  not  only  done  throtigh  their 
editorial  page,  or  even  through  front-page 
editorials,  the  likes  of  which  I  have  referred 
to,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  through  the 
advertisements  they  carry.  Prom  my  obser- 
vation for  the  past  three  score  years,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  more  people  of  the  more 
easUy  Influenced  class,  read  more  of  the  ad- 
vertisements than  they  do.  the  editorials. 

Every  person  who  takes  a  drink  of  liquor 
that  puts  as  much  as  5  percent  alcohol  in 
his  blood  and  then  takes  the  wheel  of  an 
automobile  and  drives  It.  Is  a  potential  killer 
until  that  alcohol  Is  eliminated  from  his 
blood,  and  any  paper  or  magazine  carrying 
an  advertisement,  that  has  In  any  way  en- 
coviraged  this  person  to  drink,  is  an  accessory, 
morally  if  not  legally,  to  the  crime,  if  and 
when  the  drunken  driver  kills  or  Injures 
another. 

The  commercialized  liquor  Interests  years 
ago  undertook  to  make  this  Nation  "liquor 
conscious,"  to  use  their  own  words.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  their  brtizen  and  dis- 
graceful slogans: 

"Teach  American  women  how  to  drink." 

"Invite  and  welcome  them  to  your  bar- 
rooms." 

"Show  youing  people  how  to  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful wines  of  America." 

The  two  following  are  the  most  dangerous 
of  all: 

"Train  your  publicity  to  catch  the  eye 
and  develop  the  Interest  of  the  yoimg  gener- 
ation." 

"Make  youth  liquor  conscious — make  It 
smart  to  drink  wines." 

I  have  before  me  eight  full  .  ages  of  liquor 
advertisements — seven  of  them  highly  col- 
ored— the  other  one  Is  a  large  colored  porter 
serving  liquor.  These  eight  full  pages  were 
taken  from  last  week's  Issue  of  Newsweek, 
every  one  of  them  designed,  and  purposely 
so,  "to  catch  the  eye  and  develop  the  Interest 
of  the  young  generation"  and  to  "make  It 
smart  to  drink  wines  and  liquors. 

By  chance  I  am  a  subscrllS^  to  I^ewswe^ 
tiiat  Is,  I  took  a  chance  last  December  and 
subscribed  for  it  without  seeing  a  late  cc^y 
of  the  magazine.  Recently  they  have  been 
writing  me  to  renew  my  subscription  for  an- 
other year.  So,  the  other  day,  I  wrote  them 
a  letter.  I  will  only  quote  one  paragraph, 
to  wit:  "If  I  had  seen  a  late  copy  of  yoxir 
magazine  last  December  beXore  I  subscribed 
for  It  I  never  would  have  subscribed.  The 
main  piirpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  urge  you 
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ards  out  of  women.    There  was  no  mandate 

*yr\m    tVt«   ruutnl*   nut >inr1«lncr   thnt  iMrlclatiirp 


businessmen  contend  it's  growing  a  bit  senile 

In   Itj!  K»rvlo*»- 


a  waste;  rarely  are  records  used.    It  talks  of 
halving  the  2  percent  Interest  rate  on  the 
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I  Q  liquor  advcrtiMiiMnta  ftom 
^„^  u  ,  tnd  the  second  purpoM  !•  to 

Bottfy  you  thi  t  I  MQ  not  renewing  my  lub- 
■erlptlon  untU  they  are  eliminated." 

Last  July  three  "wolTee*  In  men's  clothing 
Mquored  then  •€!▼«•  up  one  night,  got  Into 
an  automoblK  and  drove  around  In  the  city 
ings  aieklnK  whom  they  might  de- 
They    »ccoeted    three   glrla    In    their 
,  teen  age  and  asked  them  to  take  a  ride, 
girls  Ten    foollahly  sccepted.  and  they 
were  taken  f»  a  ride  out  in   the  country 
ior  immoral  p  arpoaee.    Theae  men  ranged  In 
l^M  from  ai  to  34:  two  at  them  were  mar- 
rtod  and  bad  1  afant  children.     I  haven't  time 
to  ftT«  you  al    the  details,  but  the  men  were 
apprehended    nd  brought  before  me  for  trial. 
They    all    pie  id   guUty.     One    of   them    was 
fined  $200  anl  coats,  another  one  was  fined 
•400  and  coeti.  and  the  other  one  la  now  In 
the  Adams  C  ninty  Jail  serrlng  a  term  of  6 
phis  tba  penalty  of  a  1500  fine  and 
"ham  wn  maximum  penalties  ac- 
cording  to   tie   Tartatlons    of    the    offenses 
actually  comi  iltted.    I  am  only  sorry  that  the 
law  doea  not  |  Ive  vm  mora  powar  In  such  casaa 
It  la  a  Shane  and  a  disgrace  and  also  an 
tnault   tc   otjr   Intelligence   to   permit   this 
Tlclotw  thlni  that  aids  and  abets  so  much 
immorality.    rPdness.  and  tlca  among  our 
MMM  MOPll   to  txlat.    It  la  alao  an  awful 
riUllf^""  OB  Iba  moral  standards  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  th     publications  who  carry  thsaa 
advartlaaman  ta  and  bad  their  part  In  the  salt 
of  mora  tbaii  |t.000.000.000  worth  of  liquor 
tn  the  TTnltat  SUtaa  of  America  In  1M6.  and 
I  am  sure  no  leas  foe  thla  year,  and  the  quea- 
tion  then  an  lea  ta  the  mlnda  of  many  of  us. 
how  far  will  they  go  for  a  price.  If  they  ara 
willing  for  a  price,  to  go  as  far  as  they  hsvt 
m  having  a    lart  in  deatroylng  th*  character 
and  demoraJ  ilng  the  youth  of  today  whr  are 
to  be  the  «U  Moa  of  thU  country  tomorrow? 
If  tbeae  M  lUoatlons  are  so  good  at  shaping 
public  oplnk  n  why  dont  they  turn  around 
and  do  the  t  Unga  that  will  build  good  char- 
acter in  you  Ji.  and  alao  MMOurage  the  de- 
velopment o    more  wholeaomo  tntfuatriee  to 
make  food  p  oducts  from  new  and  old  cropa? 
All  the  morey  that  la  now  being  used  In 
brewing   an<    distilling   Intoxicating   drinks 
could  soon    M  converted  Into  cbannels  for 
building  an<    operating  food  Induatrlea  for 
wboleaome     Ife-glvlng    products,    and    the 
18,000.000,001  now  spent  for  Intoxicants  could 
be  sp«nt  for  food  for  hungry  wtvea  and  chil- 
dren all  over  the  world.     And  there  would 
be  no  loaa  fo :  labor  either. 

I^g0t  Marc  1  four  boys  were  brought  be- 
fora  me  foi  stealing  automobUea  ?ur  )oy 
rldee  abiMlB  |  the  autoa,  and  then  aoandon- 
Ing  ihmak.  <  to*  ted  been  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  Ift  >  axMl  another  up  to  tlSS.  The 
boya  ranged  In  agea  from  13  years  to  1» 
years.  The  t»-year-old  boy  bad  a  bad  ree- 
ota  prevloui  to  this  and  he  waa  also  an 
A.  W.  O.  li.  from  the  Army.  I  had  to  send 
him  to  )all  1  or  6  montha.  1  paroled  two  of 
the  boys  to  their  parenta  for  a  whUe.  but 
later  had  to  tend  tbma  to  Kearney  State  In- 
dustrial Sch«  ol  for  Boys.  The  little  IS-year- 
old  boy  I  ha  I  to  eommlt  to  the  Kearney  in- 
stitute at  or  ce.  for  his  own  protection.  He 
waa  a  nice  11  ;Ue  boy.  but  (poor  boy)  his  dad 
WM  a  bM4  <  vlBlnr  and  was  in  Guam  work- 
lag  for  a  IM  !•  MMtruetlon  company,  doing 
■"  *'  '*"'  ~  *  *  Oovem> 
bytbe 


•tlon 


Of  btr  lis 
•elved  none 
T  daja  ft 


work  for  the 

BMBt,  and  n<|  proetakm  had 

Government    for    partial    payment    of    the 

tMlMr'a  salaiy  to.  the  mother  for  tbe  support 


shildren.  eonaeqtMBtly  she  re- 

•Bd  It  neeeealtated  hm  worktag 

away  from  booM.  lo  m» 

_  to  support  bWMlf  and  tbt 

fltUMrea.  wt  teh  abe  oould  do.  but  she  cooid 
not  be  at  bo  me  and  be  the  kind  of  a  motlMT 
■o  mtwli  Moded.  as  they  ranged 
ta  Bf««  tttak  4  to  14  jmn  Thla  little  boy 
didn't  drtal ,  bot  the  other  three  boys  ad- 
mitted tlM^ttMy  alwaya  drank  a  half  plal 
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at  wblaky  before  they  went  on  theae 
padea.  I  am  now  taking  up  this  matter  of 
dlvMtng  that  father's  salary  and  others  like 
him  who  are  working  tar  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment off  the  continent,  or  even  on  the 
continent,  with  our  United  Btntea  Senators, 
and  asking  for  a  Federal  law  providing  that 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  father's 
salary  (which  In  this  case  li  about  (400  per 
month)  be  paid  to  the  wife  and  mother  at 
home  for  the  support  of  the  family,  so  the 
mother  can  be  at  home  with  the  children. 

Tbe  only  liquor  advertisement  I  ever  saw 
th«t  waant  too  designing  and  did  carry  quite 
a  laaaaib ii  of  truth  with  It.  was  this  one: 
"Once  our  customer,  always  our  c\i8tomer." 
And  that  U  about  right,  for  when  youth  once 
begins  to  use  their  product  they  continue 
to.  and  the  liquor  Interests  know  that  to  be 
a  fact.  so.  they  put  out  deceitful,  misleading 
sUtementa  in  their  advertising,  advising  all 
who  drink  their  products  to  pay  their  bills 
ftnit.  not  to  spend  their  grocery  money  for 
liquor,  but  learn  to  drink  moderately  and 
sensibly.  They  know  too  well  that  the  stuff 
la  concocted  with  that  'come  on"  thirsty  ele- 
ment In  It  which  cauaea  the  average  person 
who  takes  hU  first  drink  to  soon  develop  a 
habit  for  the  excessive  use  of  It.  and  If  that 
weie  not  true  they  could  never  sell  enough 
of  It  to  pay  for  their  highly  colored  adver- 
UiWrnnU. 

I  know  of  no  better,  or  more  seaentlal  work 
for  you  ladlee  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  under- 
take, for  the  protection  of  society  and  youth. 
and  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  than 
to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  put  ad- 
vertisements of  beer,  liquors,  and  wlnse,  and 
cigarettes,  too,  out  of  our  magaslnes,  news- 
papers, and  periodicals,  and  off  the  radio  and 
btllb<}ards.  To  read  the  billboards  along 
the  highway  aa  tbey  advertlae  clgarettee,  bow 
beneflctal  tbey  are  to  tbe  throat,  bow  re- 
freahlng  and  all.  you  might  think  you  were 
coming  to  a  cougb-alrup  factory,  and  every 
one  of  them  la  talee. 

The  dlspeneera  of  these  products  think 
tbey  have  a  legalised  product  to  sell  and 
that  they  can  advertise  It  as  they  please,  but. 
juat  let  ua  aae  what  the  Jurisprudence 
HiiinUbmit  this  Nation.  Including  the  8u- 
pvsaw  Court  of  the  United  Sutes.  has  to 
say  oo  the  law  of  sales  These  are  the  rulee 
drawn  from   that  Jurtsprxidence : 

1.  No  vendor  shall  make  sutements  reck- 
iMaly 

a.  Be  shall  not  make  any  false,  mislead- 
ing, or  deceptive  statements. 

S.  He  shall  not  create  any  falae  or  mislead- 
ing impreaslnns. 

4.  He  shall  not  tell  only  a  half  truth, 
which  the  law  says.  Is  the  eqiilvalent  of  con- 
cealing the  other  half. 

5.  And  llaten  carefully  to  this  one:  No 
vendor  shall  fall  to  disclose  any  known  or 
lurking  danger  In  the  uae  or  mistise  of  the 
article  offered. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  advertisement  of 
beer,  liquor,  or  wla«  that  diKloeed  the 
"lurking  danger"  in  tlw  l»e  at  tbem? 

Then  there  is  another  part  of  the  law  for 
him  to  obey:  Be  shall  communicate  his  su- 
perior kiMwledge  about  the  article  to  thoee 
with  leea  means  of  knowledge  than  htm- 
Mif.  Can  youth  know  or  be  apprised  of  the 
dangers  from  what  la  contained  In  these 
highly  colored  advertisements  glorifying  and 
glMMMIi^  the  uee  of  all  kinds  of  into>- 
tenting  drlnkaf 

Why  do  we  lloenae  tbe  sale  of  beer,  liquor. 
and  winea?  It  ta  astnyas  we  know  it  is  an 
etU  wltbin  itMlf.  and  there  la  "lurking  dan- 
fW"  la  aU  of  tbem.  But.  It  seems  that  the 
AaMTtOMi  people,  eapootally  at  the  prsaeni 
time,  will  let  you  do  anything— if  you  wiU 

Cjr  tbe  price— to  lower  tbetr  taxee  (or  pcoai> 
I  you  tbey  wUD— and  educate  their  chil- 
drm.  Such  aoMenae.  Have  you  notioed 
anf  lowering  of  taaea  since  th*  federal  Gov* 
eriun*nt.  the  gteto.  and  tbe  eittea  have  been 
reoelving  UqtMT  aaA  1mm  lieummi   laveu't 
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ards  out  of  women.  There  was  no  mandate 
from  the  people  authorizing  that  legislature 
to  enact  oxir  present  liquor  laws,  and  neither 
you  nor  I  voted  for  those  laws.  So,  from  now 
on  out,  I  urge  you  to  watch  your  vote  when 
you  are  electing  men  for  tbe  high  oflices  In 
State.  Nation,  and  cities  too. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  which  Is  formed  by 
reason  of  direct  contact,  experience,  and  ob- 
servation, that  our  Government,  local.  State, 
and  national  can  be  and  is  a  tremendous  force 
In  the  development  or  the  destruction  of 
character  in  youth  and  adults,  and  at  the 
present  time  Is  severely  to  blame  for  much  of 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  that  is  prevalent  In 
the  land  today.  For  It  Is  common  knowledge 
and  a  common  saying  among  people  who  have 
given  the  subject  any  thought  at  all,  that 
character  and  morals  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, in  high  and  low  places,  are  100  percent 
lower  than  they  were  15  years  ago.  But  you 
say.  such  conditions  always  follow  war.  That 
Is  true.  But  nevertheless,  let  me  tell  you  that 
politics  has  more  Influence  on  society  and 
war  than  doe«  your  churches  and  schools. 
Your  churches  and  schools  didn't  get  you  into 
the  war  and  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
you  out.  neither  did  they  develop  this  terrible 
beer  and  llquor-drlnklng  habit  and  all  the 
aaeoclated  evils  that  go  with  it.  which  haa 
utterly  demoralized  millions  of  what  were 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  be  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration. And  our  National  Capital  city. 
Washington,  D.  C.  now  has  the  repuUtlon  of 
consuming  more  liquor,  per  capita,  than  any 
other  city  In  the  United  States,  or  that  might 
mean  the  world,  since  we  are  known  as  the 
drunkenest  nation  In  tb*  world. 

How  about  prohibition  not  working?  ZMd 
you  know  that  there  are  10  thou  shalt  noU  in 
the  Ten  CommandmenU.  and  they  are  uaed 
three  times  in  th*  first  commandment,  and 
they  are  the  first  words  In  seven  of  the  com- 
mandments? The  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  by  God.  they  were  spake  by  God.  They 
have  been  broken  and  nullified  many  times; 
but  they  have  never  been  modified  or  amend- 
ed or  repealed.  Let  us  continue  to  make 
them  and  the  principles  they  teach  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  our  way  of  life. 


The  Poflal  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missotrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBB 

Wednesday.  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  awjearing  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  of  December  16  on  the 
all-important  and  much  discussed  ques- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department  run- 
ning in  the  red.  This  Department  of 
our  Government  is  a  big  business  and, 
because  it  i>  so  vital  to  everyone  in  these 
United  States,  it  deserves  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Con- 
gress, and  every  individual  whom  It 
serves,  if  It  Is  to  continue  to  operate 
efficiently,  and  get  out  of  the  red: 
Poer  Omci.  Dnr  w  tki  R».  Hkam  PLanrrt 
Of  Slowuio  snvica— 8o  Conoaaaa  PoMona 
Vonwo  rvwoe,  Hiking  PoaTAOi  o«  Bfot- 
aiNo  EmcKWCT— CatTCUt  to  Mamt  Btw- 


Tbe  GoTemmenfs  ITJ-year-old  venture  in 
big  business,  the  postal  system,  la  do^par  tn 
th*  r*d  than  ever  before— and  aomt  prltate 


businessmen  contend  It's  growing  a  bit  senile 
In  Its  service. 

Hardly  a  company  In  the  Nation  can  be 
Independent  of  the  mailman.  Some — maU- 
order  firms,  publishers,  direct-mail  adver- 
tisers— spend  minions  at  the  stamp  counter, 
and  most  think  they  pretty  weir  get  their 
money's  worth.  Qtiirks  are  noticed  nowa- 
days, though.  A  special-delivery  letter  often 
takes  longer  than  an  ordinary  3-cent  let- 
ter. Service  may  be  faster  cross-continent 
or  even  cross-ocean  than  locaUy.  Bankers 
and  manufacturers  and  ad  men  talk  of 
money  lost  through  maU  delays. 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  reveal  that  during  fiscal  1947  it 
took  in  about  $1,304,000,000.  and  spent  $263,- 
000,000  more  than  that.  This  red  sea  wUl 
drown  the  mere  $148,000,000  loss  of  last  year. 
And  the  deficit  may  get  bigger  before  It 
shrinks.  Some  experts  on  Capitol  HUl  think 
Congress  next  session  may  well  grant  $200,- 
000.000  or  so  In  wage  hikes  to  postal  workers. 

The  new  Postmaster  General,  Jesse  Don- 
aldson, who  after  44  years  In  the  service 
should  know  what  he's  talking  about,  says 
the  Post  Office  has  been  buffeted  by  storms 
beyond  its  control.  For  Instance,  this  year 
and  the  next,  many  thousands  of  experienced 
clerks  and  carriers  hired  during  the  war  are 
being  turned  out  under  legislation  to  make 
room  for  new  clvU-servlce  workers  who  must 
learn  their  Jobs.  Before  tbe  war  Congress- 
men would  not  appropriate  for  new  trucks, 
he  says,  and  now  that  they  are  willing  to  do 
so  the  trucks  can't  be  bought  fast  enough— 
and  86  percent  of  the  Department's  vehicles 
are  over  16  years  of  age. 

tTP  TO  coNoana 

Congreas  must  make  aome  decisions. 

It  can  appropriate  the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
holding  hearings  right  now  on  that. 

It  can  boost  postage  rates — a  move  of  great 
consequence  to  business.  A  bUl  to  do  that  Is 
stalled  for  the  moment  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  And  the  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee Is  studying  the  matter  afresh;  It's 
talking  of  tossing  the  hot-potato  responsi- 
bility of  changing  rates  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  (which  has  always  been  chary 
about  even  recommending  postage  changes) 
or  to  an  Independent  agency. 

It  can  try  to  "modernize"  and  perhaps 
mechanize  the  postal  operations.  The  sav- 
ings might  drive  down  the  deficit.  Post- 
master General  Donaldson,  who's  hearing  a 
lot  of  talk  about  this,  says  skeptically  that 
he's  willing  to  do  it  if  anybody  steps  up  to 
show  him  how. 

His  department  Is  trying  out  some  new 
things.  Early  next  year  1,500  stamp  vending 
machine-^  will  replace  window-work  in  many 
post  office  lobbies.  Mechanized  money  or- 
ders, with  punch  cards  and  business  ma- 
chines replacing  laborious  hand  work,  are 
being  Investigated.  Big  post  offices  already 
use  conveyors,  chutes,  and  contraptions 
called  omnidenomlnator  machines  for  rapid 
parcel  post  stamping.  But  Mr.  Donaldson 
doubts  any  robot  will  ever  displace  the  man- 
power which  must  sort  and  re-sort  the  mall 
repeatedly  aa  it  moves  toward  Its  destina- 
tion. In  a  year  this  sorting  operation  Is 
performed  over  100.000.000,000  times. 

About  1300  special  postal  trucks  are  on 
order  from  International  Harvester  to  be 
paid  from  a  6-^,600,000  appropriation  of 
1947.  Ifr.  Donaldson  counts  on  spending 
•4.600.000  in  1948,  64.400.000  in  l»4b,  and 
more  in  1B60  and  1961,  to  modernize  tbe 
truck  fleet  and  cut  repair  costs. 

MOtI   tOZAf 

The  House  Post  OAcc  Committee  is  bub* 
bllng  with  Ideu  it  thinks  might  cut  eoets. 
It's  studying  the  Idea  of  lulng  trucks  instead 
of  trains  for  much  Intercity  mall  movement. 
It  lUggeaU  the  laborious  name  signing  and 
rtoord  keeping  involved  in  special  delivery  is 


a  waste;  rarely  are  records  used.  It  talks  of 
halving  the  2  percent  interest  rate  on  the 
$3300.000,000  now  cached  In  postal-savings 
deposits.  It  Is  studying  consolidation  of 
smaU  post  offices  and  reorganization  of  the 
postal  service  along  regional  ii^stead  of  cen- 
tra.J«d  national  lines.  It  thinks  perhaps  a 
research  and  development  division  should  be 
set  up  in  the  Department. 

And  it  Is  taking  testimony  on  the  Idea  that 
the  Nation's  air  lines  should  be  subsidized 
openly  and  directly.  If  at  aU.  rather  than 
through  air-mail  payments  exceeding  trans- 
port service  rendered.  That.  incldenUlly, 
would  be  fine  with  Postmaster  General  Don- 
aldson. By  his  figuring,  the  Poet  Office  lost 
$20,000,000  on  air  maU  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June — and  that's  counting 
roughly  only  alrport-to-alrport  coats,  not  the 
coats  of  gathering  and  distributing  at  either 
end.  Under  present  law  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  supposed  to  set  air-Une  maU 
payments  high  enough  to  keep  a  well -man- 
aged line  In  good  financial  shape.  The  raU- 
roads.  In  contrast,  get  only  what  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  thinks  Is  "fair 
and  reasonable"  for  work  performed. 

Other  cost-accounting  practices  employed 
by  the  Post  Office  are  hotly  debated  by  big 
mail  users. 

When  the  Department's  1947  figures  come 
out,  they  will  assert  a  profit  of  about  $133.- 
000,000  on  first  class  mall,  even  Including 
the  improfitable  penny  postcard.  But  they'll 
allege  a  $160,300,000  or  so  loss  on  second- 
class  mail,  which  Includes  magazines  and 
newspapers.  They'll  claim  a  $74,000,000 
loss  on  third-class  traffic,  which  Is  largely 
advertising  matter.  Including  circulars  and 
small  catalogs.  They'll  report  a  $48,500,000 
loas  on  fourth -class,  composed  of  parcel  poet, 
books,  and  large  catalogs.  There'll  be  other 
losses,  Including  free  Government  mailings. 
All  these  figures  are  still  subject  to  change 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

Many  publishers  and  other  mall  users  say 
the  figures  are  meaningless,  arguing  they've 
been  obtained  by  Inadequate  sampling  and 
unfair  apportionment  of  costs.  But  they 
may  become  the  basis  for  a  new  effort  to  raise 
rates,  nevertheless.  On  the  basis  of  1946 
figures  the  bill  now  in  the  Rules  Committee 
was  drafted— with  hikes  In  most  all  kinds  of 
mail  except  regular  first  class.  Bxislness  Is 
a  heavy  user  of  all  classes — Including  first. 
Even  the  "poor  man's  letter"- the  Govern- 
ment penny  postcard — is  now  being  sold  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  billion  per  year, 
and  about  90  percent  of  its  use  is  by  business 
Institutions. 

THX  MINORITT  REPORT 

Business  firms'  plaints  against  present 
postal  service  are  far  from  universal,  but 
perhaps  are  a  vigorovis  enough  minority  re- 
port to  deserve  attention. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel 
Engine  Co.  says  mail  service  is  worse  this 
year  than  last,  and  last  year  was  pretty  bad. 
Deliveries  don't  make  sense — airmail  usually 
takes  a  day  longer  from  San  Francisco  to 
Seattle  than  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco. 
A  letter  can  often  move  to  New  York  more 
rapidly  than  to  nearby  California  plants  In 
Fullerton  and  Ontario. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  has 
switched  to  air  express  for  moving  canceled 
checks  and  other  vital  bulk  shipments  to  New 
Twk,  because  the  mails  proved  too  slow.  And ' 
R.  L.  Polk  Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  di- 
rect-mail advertising  houses,  reports  antici- 
pation time  has  been  extended  to  15  days 
compared  with  10  before  the  war.  "Antici- 
pation time"  Is  the  lapee  expected  before 
getting  returns  on  first  mailings;  the  grow- 
ing lag  can't  be  entirely  explained  by  slower 
answering  of  letters. 

Cleveland's  White  Motor  notes  a  slow-down 
in  air  mall  and  Thompeon  Producu  reports 
Increasing  tardlneae  In  special  delivery.  A 
special-delivery  stamp  almost  guarantees 
slower  delivery  In  much  of  downtown  New 
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can  we  soread  our  moral  infiuenoe      Immigration  system.   Senator  Tarr,  who  also      on  November  15.    Others  are  in  procdM. 
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Tof«.  bMkiiM  tlM  taitMr  to  b«M  back  for  • 

■pcclal 

The  Bknl  of  Caltforala's  bnuieh  In  PcrU 
Und.  Or«f .  NgMtolly  MM*  mail  on  •  tntn 
wblch  arrlfM  la  Snttto  around  mkJnlctot. 
9or  the  pM<  a  month*  It  hai  not  b««n  Mrt«d 
kttJe  u  ntU  afternoon. 

Tort  ■affBiri  Trlbun*  ooni 

detar  la  ha»4Mt  Ma  oopiaa  la 

Ifew  Tork  li  MMMlBC  aabacrtp- 

Papara   maaad    Friday 

rhat  staU.  am  Maaday. 

News  mafai  tnaa.  with  an  aqually  pcrlaliaUa 
prxluct.  ari  tlaimed.     A  apacuU  TUat-LU* 
•oauaiuaa  la  trying  to  eraefe  tlM  . 
•apadally  d  lUya  in  aatarlnf  Nnr  ■bgUoMl. 

iiTBorr^ 
Fv  f  mc  Btha  tba  Datrolt  Board  of  Com- 

haa   >a«n  gat  ting  »o  many  complain  ta 

that  It  baa  launched  quit*  a  probe.    Remits 
-  '  iDCs  to  and  from  all  parts  of  tha 

b*«D  Ubulattd  on  30  ledger 
Bbcets— vltk  Washington.  DC,  abowtng  tb* 
blacksat  n  cord.  A  letter  poatad  a  block 
from  tha  i  United  States  Chamber  of  Oom- 
OMrca.  In  t  xe  heart  of  the  Capital  was  post- 
Bxarkad  afl  rr  13  hours'  delay  and  detlvered 
tn  Detroit  I  (fcclaety  4  days  later. 

Similar    e*t  mailings  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal— b  ifor*  the  Christmas  rush  * 
tndlcatad    ia*   avaraga   letter   morai 
H^ttllly— t  ut  you  cant  count  on  It. 

Staff  mtmbers  dumped  scorea  of  letters 

torn  coast  to  coaat.  and  most  were 

(iromptly.     But  qulrka  Ilk*  tbaaa 


Into  boxea 

dellverad 

tumad  up 

An  alr-iiall  letter  rrom  Santa  Monica  to 
San  Franc  aco  should  arrtr*  oremlght — but 
the  teat  dl  ipatch  took  4  days  and  5  nl«hts. 
It  travaled  via  Honolulu.  Postal  authorltlca 
aay   it  STllently   waa   toased   tn   the  wrong 


potich    at 


hapa  It 
postmarks 
land,  and 


13 


staiip  seems 


ha  ra 


Th* 
Itrery 
■oathaata 
ttrarlaa 

poatal  emdioyaaa 
by  IndlTld)  lals 
CD  UM  nu  Bbcr 
apadal  «a  Ivery 


tart 
blr 


Joomal 
praaama 
fatar  to 
fa  the 
feroke  tha 
ftel  on  the 
to  53 
land,  the 
1'/,   hours 


mlnutaa 


eUl 

utaa  after 
LoU  of 


Loa  Angeles  municipal  atrp<Ht. 
(This  mlW  ly  recalls  the  caae  of  a  New  Tork 
finance  cor  ipany.  which  2  weeks  ago  got  back 
a  letter  It  t  ad  mailed  In  January  to  Ita  branch 

^      „         It  had  been  to  Poland.) 

Rot  thalaaoolula  aarrtce  la  bad.  A  teat 
lacier  trav  illng  the  2.09S  mllea  from  Hawaii 
to  San  Trinclaco  arrived  tn  lesa  ttane  than 
one  trylnj  to  make  the  10  mllaa  tietwecn 
San  Prancaco  and  San  liateo. 

On  two  sueccaalve  df^ys  at  11:9S  a.  m..  a 
courier  dr«  pped  a  variety  of  letters  In  a  box 
at  the  oorier  of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway, 
'ork  where  pick-up  to  acbeduled  at 
noon.  On  the  second  day.  It  waa  observed 
that  actaal  pick-up  was  35  mlnutea  late.  Par- 
ts n't  prompter  on  the  flrsl.  for 
at  such  points  as  Chicago.  Cleva- 

lioe  Angeles  Indicated  handling  of 

regular  S-<  ent  letters  In  the  New  Tork  poat 
cam  I  at  SM  p.  m  Special  delivery 
and  alr-mi  U  Icttara  were  handled  even  later— 
at  5  o'cioc  E. 


aracuLLv  slow 
ienta  you  spend  on 


Dl  trolt 


a  special  de- 
no  guaranty  of  delivery 
By  copfreaalonal  flat  special  de- 
bem  shifted  to  regular  salaried 
They  uaed  to  be  haatfad 
who  bustled  to  eafB  fbaa  band 
of  lettata  tftflWitt.     When 
and   arOasy  laCtars   were 
ultaneously   In   th*  Wall   Street 
th*  one  entitled  to  apeclal.  and 
faster,  handling  came  15  minutes 
than  did  the  9-ceater. 
to  CSUcago.  aa  ordinary  latter 
«p«  33  mlnutea  ahead  of  the  spe- 
drat  day  and  th*  gap  was  widened 
on  th*  aaeoad  trial.    To  Cleve- 
luper-charge  ftamp  aieant  arrival 
To  FkaaMphla.  the  ape- 
I  peelally  late — 2  honra  and  30  mln- 
the  ordinary  dispatch, 
liialiiaasinf n    are  aklttlah   about 
poatal  aervlc* — and  aooa*  who  are 
erltklal  ar«  unwilling  to  be  qaoled. 

^t  ve  dont  need  now  la  a  kit  of 
Foat  OOoe  DepartoMot 


ey."  aald  tha  spokaeman  for  one  at 
mall-order  hotises.  'The  neat  thteg  y«m 
know  mall  nrtea  will  be  lacraaaed  all  acroaa 
the  board.  If  you  talk  of  poatal 

This  indlvidtial  reported  hto  ' 
»-«ir*f  eoiMtant  checks  on  th*  speed  of  mall 
alttca  the  aUddle  1990's  and  except  for  rare 
when  aomethlng  goca  wrong.  maU  tUn* 
haa  not  varied  a  whit. 

The  head  of  the  malUng  department  of  a 
big  retailer,  on  an  abaolutely  don't-mentlon- 
our-aaaie  baala.  makea  this  comment: 

"We  have  ebeafTsd  a  notloeahle  deteriora- 
tion in  the  poatal  aervlee.  particularly  in  th« 
last  year.    Thlrd-claas  maU  (printed  matter 

^ gas  under  a  half  pound)    is  the 

■lilt's  off  3  to  3  daya  from  prewar  for  any 

Parcel   post  U   now   averaging  a 

Sd-hour  delay   (rum   normal,   and   a  slight 

delay  to  also  evident  for  first  claaa,  air  mall 

and  special  delivery. 

■isi  or  TM> 

Th*  Nation's  postal  servlc*  U  older 
the  United  SUtes  Oonstltutloo.  having  been 
art  xip  by  th*  Continental  Congraaa  In  1778. 
m  mid  IMl  the  Post  OOlc*  Department  bad 
360.000  emptoyeaa.  Now  the  number  is  atuut 
«asj000.  Wagca  m  the  prawar  year  were 
ta30.S00.000— now  they  are  almoat  doubled. 
about  $1,188*00.000  for  1947. 

But  lament*  come  from  city  postmasters 
and  superintendents  around  the  country.  In 
Loa  Angeles  the  word  to  that.  "We're  starting 
to  use  helicopters  for  Intercity  servlee.  kwt 
we've  still  got  mall  trucks  left  from  the 
109O's."  In  Pittsburgh  the  complaint  is  o(  a 
masa  turn-over  of  manpower.  In  Portland, 
one-third  of  the  workers  are  still  tarmedl 
temporary,  and  then  there's  that  night  tralnj 
from  Seattle  that  stops  for  every  milk  car 
along  the  route.  Chicago's  postmaster  point 
to  the  Increasing  voltmie  of  mail — parcel 
haa  felt  the  biggest  rise  in  the  Windy  ' 
43  percent  above  laat  year. 

Laudatory    remarka    abotit    the    mallz 
nr*  not  dtlBcuIt  to  glean      They  come 
recaUers  like  PUene's  in  Boston .  from 
factarers  like  Boppats  Co.  and  Republic^ 
and  from  transport  companlca  like  the 
peake  and  Ohio     A  spokaeman  for  th«  lim- 
tional  OotjncU  on  Bualnaaa  Hall  says: 
branch  of  Ooverament  gl«ee  better  ssrvlce  ' 
more  people  than  tte  peat  cMee.    We  c 
slontilly    get    compMata,    bat   tmially 
trouMe  turns  out  to  he  the  mailer's  fault.' 

A  8HAXT    aAUB  TALK 

An  Indignant  minority  talka  of  amt 
Bteat  and  financial  loaa.    A  large  Pennaylt 
nla  advartlaiag  agency  ("No  names.  pl« 
to  feeling  ahaky  about  Ita  own  salea  talk, 
try    to    ooaviaoa    proapectlve    out-of-t 
cUenta  it  auJtea  little  diflereuce  for  us  to 
In  another  city   with  the  good  poatal 
telephone   service.     When   mail    to   nearl 
citiee  to  delayed  3  or  S  daya.  It  makes 
look  bad." 

A  Detroit  manufacturer  sends  out  at 
400  parcel  poat  shipaaentt  of  drill  Job  buah< 
tega — and  about  30  percent  run  Into  poatal^ 
trouble.   "Well  aend  out  a  replacement  bi 
lag  to  oae  of  our  ctstomers.    About  4  mont 
later  we  get  It  back.     In  that  time  It 
vtolted  5  or  6  dtlea — and  the  poat  office  Ji 
explains  that  the  little  cloth  bags  In  wt 
we  pack  our  buahlngs  stick  to  the  mall  ~ 
All  thto  coata  our  cuatomers  more  than 
eoata   vm — they   may    have    their    mact 
down  for  3  weeks.** 

A  PhlMMpMa  — ntifacturar 
to  railway  itiaaaa  beeanse  hto  glaaa  pr 
suffered  increasing  breakage  despite  pr 
packing  and  plenty  of  "fragile"  markings. 

One  of  New  Tork**  biggest  t>anks  says 
lays  cauae  financial  loss  to  its  customers. 
■all  carrlaa  chsclu  which  are  to 

through  the  dearii^^oaaa.  Bat  cur- 
rently cuatotaars  often  have  to  borrow  and 
pay  Intaraat  to  ooaipleta  a  transact  ton  which 
waa  to  have  rtopendad  on  an  Maaetai  check. 
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Bow  can  we  spread  our  moral  Influence 
In  the  world? 

What  to  your  view  on  PBPC7 

How  Mbout  Greece?  How  do  you  feel  about 
what  has  been  done  there? 

How  can  the  70.000,000  Christians  help 
politically  to  world  peace? 

What  U  your  opinion  regarding  the  world 
govomment  as  proposed  by  Einstein  and 
the  committee  of  sclenttoU?  Is  It  possible 
now?     It  Is  probable  now 

Will  the  Marahall  plan  enforce  the  UNO? 

Assuming  that  our  Internal  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  are  tied  to  the  Congreas  and 
the  left-right  rpllt  In  public  opinion,  which 
of  these  sides  do  ycu  fear  most  tn  our  battle 
for  economic  and  international  security? 

What  do  you  feel  to  a  reliable  source  of 
information  for  news,  political  and  other- 
wtoe? 

Please  dtocuaa  the  probability  of  paaaing  of 
a  universal  mlliury  training  law. 

Do  you  think  It  to  poaslble  to  make  the 
United  Nations  succeed  with  the  continued 
obstructionist  acts  of  Russia? 

When  the  four  major  groups  within  the 
United  SUtes — namely  the  educational,  ag- 
ricultural, labor,  and  church  groupa— have 
gone  on  record  opposing  universal  military 
training,  how  can  the  military  interests  be 
Jtutlfled  In  spending  the  public's  money 
propagandlxlng  for  It? 

Do  you  think  the  plan  of  armament  to  a 
"peace  sign"  to  other  nations? 

Will  socialized  medicine  be  dlscuased  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress? 

How  can  we  stop  the  papers  In  their  atti- 
tude on  war? 

What  plan  would  you  suggest  to  best  get 
the  70,000.000  church  people  of  all  denomi- 
natlona  to  work  together  for  the  peace  of  the 
world? 


New  Hope  for  DP's 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WES1  vraciNiA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  CfJITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  IS  {legislative  day 

of  Thursday  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "New  Hope  for  DPs."  from 
the  Wheeling  News-Register  of  Decem- 
ber 17  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NrW  HCPI  FOB  OP'B 

The  plight  of  Europe's  dtoplaced  persons 
has  at  last  atUacted  the  attention  of  some 
Americana  who  are  In  a  position  to  help  re- 
lieve It.  Two  influential  Republican  Sena- 
toca.  Mr.  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  SMrrn.  of 
ll«v  jeraey.  have  urged  that  the  Government 
take  immediate  steps  to  admit  Its  share  of 
the  homeless  unfortunates.  And  farm 
groups  tn  the  Middle  West  have  begun  sur- 
veys to  see  what  homee  and  jobs  might  be 
available  for  them 

Why  the  sudden  flurry  of  Interest  to  not 
known.  The  essential  facta  of  the  dtoplaced- 
persons  prcblem  have  not  changed  In  a  year 
or  more.  Maybe  It  to  just  coincidence.  Or 
perhaps  the  practical  as  well  as  humanitarian 
aepect  of  the  proWem  are  only  now  fcecopiing 
apparent.  But  whatever  the  reason,  the  In- 
tereat  to  encouraging. 

ggaatnr  Smith,  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Burcpe.  thlnka  that  this  cotintry 
ahould  admit  a  reasonable  number  of  dto- 
placed Europeana  ImmedUtely,  ouUlde  the 


Immigration  system.  Senator  Tarr,  who  also 
calls  for  Immediate  action,  would  admit 
America's  share  under  quotas  now  unfilled 
because  of  the  wartime  halt  of  Immigration. 

There  are  about  800.000  persons.  Mr. 
SMrrH  explains,  who  cannot  be  resettled. 
These  are  the  last  remnanta  of  the  8.QO0J000 
uprooted  by  the  European  war.  Driven  from 
countries  now  dominated  by  Communtots, 
the  8C0.OO0  will  not  go  back  home  for  fear 
of  persecution. 

Almoat  all  of  them  are  in  the  American. 
British,  and  French  zones  of  Germany — 
about  630,000  In  the  American  sone  alone. 
They  cannot  be  left  there  becatise,  aa  Mr. 
Smith  says,  "the  German  economy  cannot 
support  them  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States  Army  cannot  support  them  indefi- 
nitely." 

All  thto  has  been  argued  before.  But  now, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  arguments  are  being 
Itotencd  to.  One  reaaon  for  the  Middle  West's 
Interest  undoubtedly  to  the  serious  decline  in 
our  farm  population.  More  than  2,000.000 
persons  who  left  our  rural  areas  during  the 
war  did  not  come  back  when  it  was  over. 

With  aid  to  Europe  shaping  up.  American 
farmers  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them,  and 
they  know  It.  It  to  not  a  pleaaant  job  to 
face  when  they  are  short-handed.  So  the 
move  to  bring  displaced  persons  to  this  coun- 
try and  find  work  for  them  to  more  than  an 
act  of  charity. 

The  great  majority  of  theae  DP's  are  from 
the  Baltic  and  Slavic  countries.  Thousands 
from  those  same  countries  came  to  America 
In  the  last  75  years  and  settled  In  the  Middle 
West.  They  became  good  farmers  and  good 
Americans.  There  to  no  reason  to  believe 
that  their  unhappy,  uprooted  covmtrymen  of 
today  might  not  do  as  well. 

But  before  they  are  given  that  chance  two 
things  must  be  done:  Congresa  miist  pass 
legislation  allowing  them  to  enter:  and.  in 
fairness  to  all  concerned,  there  must  be  a 
plan  for  absorbing  them  gradually — places 
for  them  to  go  which  provide  comfort,  inde- 
pendence, and  a  chance  to  do  useful  work. 

With  the  Senate  leader  and  one  of  hto  able 
colleagues  Interested  In  the  first  step,  and 
farm,  labor,  and  church  leaders  working  on 
the  second,  it  finally  seems  that  something 
to  going  to  be  done. 


RestrictiTe,  Monopolistic,  and  Racketeer- 
ing Practices  in  Honsinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1947 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  investigate  restrictive,  mo- 
nopolistic, and  racketeering  practices  af- 
fecting the  scarcity  and  the  high  cost  of 
housing  was  interrupted  by  the  special 
session. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  in  the 
cities  of  Washington,  D.  C.  New  York, 
and  Chicago  have  uncovered  facts,  how- 
ever, that  require  its  chairman  to  make 
a  statement  for  the  record  before  the  ses- 
sion closes. 

While  some  80  witnesses  were  heard  in 
the  course  of  our  hearings,  there  are  still 
several  hundred  specific  cases  of  com- 
plaint bearing  upon  these  matters.  Many 
of  these  cases  have  lieen  examined  in  de- 
tail since  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 


on  November  15.  Others  are  In  process. 
All  will  be  prepared  and  documented  for 
the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  future 
hearings  will  place  In  the  ofUclal  record 
the  full-blown  picture  of  monopolistic 
and  restrictive  practices  burdening  the 
construction  industry. 

I.   MONOPOLISTIC   PRACTICXS   IN    BOUSINQ 

So  far  it  has  been  established  for  a 
fact  that  labor  unions  acting  either  alone 
or  In  combination  with  contractors  and 
suppliers  of  building  materials  have 
managed  to  achieve  total  monopolistic 
control  over  the  building  construction  of 
whole  cities  and  even  of  considerable 
areas  adjacent  to  these  cities.  In  nearly 
all  of  our  big  cities  union  bosses  deter- 
mine where  and  when  the  building 
craftsman  shall  work,  if  at  all.  what  his 
rate  of  production  shall  be.  and  what  the 
rate  of  pay  shall  be.  They  arbitrarily 
limit  the  number  who  may  Join  the 
imion.  That  makes  workmen  scarce  and 
forces  wages  up.  No  one  can  work  on 
new  construction  unless  he  belongs  to  a 
imlon.  That  makes  the  monopoly  of 
workers  complete.  The  "closed  shop"  is 
the  rule  and  practice  on  every  new  job. 
To  exclude  new  craftsmen  and  appren- 
tices from  their  city  is  one  of  the  regu- 
lar functions  of  many  unions  in  order 
to  maintain  high  wages. 

We  also  found  that  a  single  union  has 
such  arbitrary  power  over  other  men  as 
to  make  them  slow  down,  featherbed, 
walk  off.  stand  by.  boycott  or  strike. 
This  very  fact  has  engulfed  both  build- 
ers and  distributors  in  such  a  fear  that 
they  stoically  pay  the  labor  boss  his 
price  for  the  promise  that  he  will  refrain 
from  exercising  his  arbitrary  power. 

The  labor  monopolists  hold  their  ranks 
together  by  an  iron  discipline  which  is 
both  thorough  and  complete.  Thus,  we 
found  that  an  obligation  of  membership 
In  the  Carpenters'  Union  was  to  refrain 
from  attending  any  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  criticism  of  union  oflS  < 
clals  or  representatives  except  at  the 
regular  union  meetings,  under  penalty 
of  expulsion.  This  restriction  on  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly,  we  are  told, 
is  practically  universal  In  the  building 
trades  unions.  Thus  the  formation  of 
any  rival  union  is  effectively  prevented, 
because  the  member  objecting  to  or  crit- 
icising the  rule  of  the  union  monopoly  in 
control,  would  not  only  be  expelled  but 
thrown  out  of  work  in  his  craft.  He 
would,  furthermore,  automatically  be 
barred  from  joining  his  craft  union  in 
other  big  cities,  all  of  which  we  are  told 
are  ruled  by  the  same  type  of  monopoly. 

In  this  manner  any  American  citizen 
engaged  In  the  building  trade  knows  that 
If  his  union  card  is  taken  from  him.  his 
right  to  find  work  in  his  chosen  trade  is 
gone.  Thus,  even  in  America  a  dic- 
tatorial labor  monopoly  system  has  the 
power  to  banish  fellow  citizens  to  a  kind 
of  economic  Siberia. 

Of  late  It  has  become  apparent  that 
even  the  right  to  work  and  join  a  union 
may  depend  solely  on  Inheritance.  In 
at  least  one  CAse  it  has  been  judicially 
determined  that  a  union  excluded  all 
applicants  not  sons  or  brothers.  It  was 
admitted  in  our  New  York  City  hearings 
by  the  representative  of  local  No.  3  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
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Workers  th  it  sons  and  brothers  of  mem< 
bers  were  i  referred,  and  that  the  treat 
majority  of  members  admitted  since  IMS 
were  sons  qr  brothers  of  existing  mi 
bers. 

An  ofBclflb  of  local  No.  14  of  Interna* 
tlonal  Brotierhood  of  Operating  Engl- 
BHV8  adml  ted  that  new  members  were 
CBitrtled  oc  y  when  In  the  Judgment  of 


here  was  more  work  In  the 
trea  than  could  be 


by  the  exiiLing  membership. 


works  in  many  diverse  and 

Hataiflihaikl 

ipte.  tUt  rmtio  d 


apprentices  to  Journeymen  is  customarily 
ftttd  bf  itaB  union  In  Its  working  rules. 
llM  onkm  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  whether 
or  not  its  present  membership  Is  suf- 
flelMit  to  d(  I  the  construction  required  by 
tiM  people  or  whether  the  demand  is 
gnat  &aou  (h  to  permit  young  men  or 
Uiose  outsl  le  of  the  city  to  come  in  and 
Uve  and  w(  rk.  Thus  the  country  is  di- 
vided Into  re5tnctlve  geographic  areas 
in  which  w<  trkers  may  not  enter  and  over 
which  the  t  rade- union  organiiationj  rule 
to  malntaia  a  scarcity  of  workers  and 
kMP  prices  up.  This  power  virtually 
sets  up  int(  mai  control  of  migration  into 
areas  over  which  the  union  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. Thu>  local  monopolies  Join  to  im- 
a  sint  le  body  of  restrictions  on  the 
ibershl  p  of  all  the  areas  they  sep- 
arately control,  and  on  all  the  people 
who  would  like  to  work  in  any  of  these 
areas.  Th;  rule  of  the  cloaad  shop  is 
strictly  en  orced. 

Furtheni  ore.  the  building  unions  exer- 
dM  monoioUstic  power  far  beyofkl  the 
membership  of  the  union.  With  dlcU- 
torial  final  ty  they  decide  what  contrac- 
tors withlo  their  city  limits  may  do  busi- 
oass  and  rhat  building  materials  may 
be  shippec!  in  from  the  outside  to  their 
territory.  If  they  decide  that  union  men 
will  not  work  for  a  certain  contractor, 
that  contr;  ictor  is  out  of  business  simply 
because  th  >  labor  monopolists  control  all 
the  workt  rs.  Likewise.  If  they  put 
thumbs  d(  wn  on  any  materials,  those 
materials  vill  not  be  used.  There  will 
be  no  work  ers  to  install  them. 

Until  rerently  construction  has  been 
done  on  th  >  basis  of  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials plu£  a  10-percent  fee.  more  or  less. 
to  the  conlractor.  This  eliminates  the 
Incentive  to  keep  costs  down.  There  Is 
no  true  ec  i ploy er- employee  relationship 
because  fieedom  of  action  has  been 
signed  airay.  If.  as  so  commonly 
charged,  tl  ere  was  ever  an  oppressor  and 
an  oppressed,  labor  and  the  contractor 
are  now  ir  one  combine.  There  Is  but 
one  oppressed  party;  the  public.  There 
Is  the  perf<  ct  peace  of  conquest  for  labor, 
and  capltsl  Is  fairly  content  with  what 
the  labor  1  waders  gave  it  and  for  the  pro- 
tection from  competition  they  provide. 

Many  uiions.  of  course,  are  good  to 
their  men  bers.  They  get  high  wages. 
But  where  100-percent  compulsory  mem- 
bership pr  'vails  and  there  is  no  freedom 
of  contrac  .  left  there  is  general  exploita- 
tion of  th  i  public.  Por  example,  more 
than  half  of  the  heads  of  all  American 
families  n  ust  now  work  3^2  days  to  get 
1  day's  senrice  in  exchange  of  building 
craftsmen      Most  farmers  must  work 


a  whole  week  of  70  hours  to  purchase  If 
hours  of  building  craftsmen's  servict's. 

This  dangerous  dislocation  of  our  na- 
tional economy  must  be  directly  attrib* 
otcd  to  the  absolute  monopoly  which 
today  has  strangled  the  whole  American 
construction  and  bxxilding  industry. 

The  exploitation  of  the  public  is  with- 
out limit  because  competition  within  the 
latoor  groups  or  competition  within  the 
eoBtraetor  groups  is  dead. 

The  closed  shop  which  was  banned  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  was  normally  the 
result  of  negotiation  between  a  single 
union  and  a  separate  employer.    In  the 
construction    industry    in    the    larger 
cities,  however,  there  is  a  geographical 
closed  shop  arrived  at  by  agreement  be- 
tween all  the  craft  unions  and  the  Build- 
ing   Trades    Employers' — Contractors — 
Association.    These    agreements    deter- 
mine not  only  the  waft  lev^  but  also  tbe 
allocation  of  work  between  the  trades, 
and   other   conditions   oi    employment. 
riiiiilniiwi  who  are  not  members  of  such 
an  association  and   who  have  had   no 
part  in  the  bargaining   leading  up  to 
these  agreements  are  nevertheless  forced 
to  abide  by  them.    The  union  leaders 
control  the  only  source  of  labor.    They 
win  not  supply  men  for.  or  permit  their 
members    to    work    on.    Jobs    Involving 
wages  or   workmg   conditions   different 
from  those  covered  by  the  unions'  con- 
tracts   with    the    associations    of    con- 
tractors.   For    example,    in    New    York 
City,  the  written  contract  between  la- 
bor unions  and   the  contractors'  asso- 
ciation  provides  that  members   of   th'» 
union  council  "may  work  for  employer^ 
other   than   members  of   the   Building 
Trades   Employers' — Contractors — Asso- 
ciation,   provided    that,    however,   such 
employers  meet  the  requirements  of  thiaj 
agreement"    Very,  very  few  "meet  the 
requirements."    Witnesses  were  able  to 
remember  few  cases  of  outsiders  enter- 
ing the  business  of  building  in  New  York 
City. 

In  Chicago  the  situation  is  even  worse : 
Nonmembers  of  the  contractors'  associ- 
ation are  subjected  to  a  fee  of  over  1  per- 
cent, enacted  by  each  building  trade-i 
union,  on  the  total  contract  price  for  the 
building,  whereas  members  taken  into 
the  association  combined  pay  to  the  as- 
sociation a  single  fee  ol  a  fraction  of 
1  percent.  The  contractors"  associations 
pledge  their  members  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  union  in  return  for  the 
unwritten  promise  of  the  workers  to 
work  only  for  the  contractors  who  belong 
to  the  association.  The  contractors 
understand  what  building  materials  and 
what  manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  States  the  labor  bosses  of  the  big 
cities  favor.  They  refuse  or  fail  or  neg- 
lect to  buy  from  manufacturers  to  whom 
the  labor  bosses  object.  All  those  not  a 
part  of  this  closely  knit  arrangement 
subject  themselves  to  intolerable  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  fate  of  their  busine 
n.  aasTBicnvB  FaAcncis  nc  bocsinq 

Wherever  a  monopoly  takes  over  an  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  logical  necessity  for  the 
ruling  powers  to  Impose  all  kinds 
restrictions  both  on  production  and  on 
p«ionneL    Our  subcommittee  hearings 
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the  subdivided  set-up  of  the  subcontrac- 
tors, each  of  whom  normally  employs 
only  one  or  two  of  these  crafts.  These 
subcontractors  charge  retail  prices  for 
the  materials  they  employ.  The  pres- 
sure of  these  groups  is  to  keep  the  build- 
ing business  in  the  local  community  and  ■ 
to  keep  it  broken  up  so  that  profits  on 
the  sale  of  materials  are  kept  in  the  local 
community.  Even  the  largest  builder  is 
unable  to  change  this  restrictive  system. 
One  of  the  largest  home  builders  in  the 
country,  who  is  building  thousands  of 
homes  on  Long  Island  with  nonunion  la- 
bor at  the  comparatively  low  cost  of 
$7,500.  testified  that  he  could  build  the 
same  house— complete  with  a  refrigera- 
tor and  a  washing  machine  and  on  a  fully 
landscaped  lot.  for  $5,000  If  he  were  able 
to  buy  his  materials  at  factory  prices. 
He  testified  that  even  though  the  mate- 
rials he  purchased  were  shipped  in  car- 
load lots  directly  from  the  factory,  he 
nevertheless  had  to  pay  in  one  case  a  dis- 
tributor, who  had  never  seen  the  goods,  a 
mark-up  of  53  percent.  He  would  have 
had  to  pay  another  mark-up  to  the  re- 
taller  except  that  in  this  case  he  hap- 
pened to  be  his  own  retailer. 

The  costly  piecemeal  nature  of  the 
building  business,  maintained  by  the 
A.  F  of  L.  monopoly  in  conjunction  with 
local  contractors  and  material  suppliers. 
In  the  opinion  of  several  witnesses,  can 
only  be  changed  by  the  application  of 
modern  industrial  organization,  meth- 
ods, and  distribution  shortcuts.  Houses 
are  still  tailor-made.  Some  propose  to 
deliver  a  house  to  the  consumer  some- 
what as  an  automobile  can  be  delivered 
and  assembled  on  the  Job.  Those  manu- 
facturers who  prefabricate  the  entire 
shell  of  the  house  are  nevertheless  faced, 
In  union  areas,  with  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing their  houses  erected  under  the  craft 
system.  The  A.  F.  of  L,  has  traditionally 
oppo«5ed  prefabricated  homes,  but  on  the 
day  the  subcommittee  opened  Its  Chicago 
hearings  the  head  of  the  building  trades 
department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  announced 
In  Chicago  the  signing  of  contracts  with 
17  prefabricated  manufacturers,  thus 
permitting  the  erection  of  their  homes 
in  unionized  areas. 

An  oflBcial  of  an  open-shop  concern  In 
Wisconsin  capable  of  producing  some  30 
prefabs  a  day  testified  that  their  plant 
is  operating  at  only  10  percent  of  ca- 
pacity because  of  the  boycott  of  the  car- 
penters, assisted  by  the  other  trades, 
which  prevents  the  erection  of  these 
houses  in  Milwaukee.  Wis..  Rockford,  111., 
and  other  unionized  areas.  Since  he  gave 
his  testimony  we  are  informed  that  the 
concern  has  signed  a  contract  satisfac- 
tory to  the  carpenters.  Thus,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  the  industrialization  of  build- 
ing through  pref  abrication  appears  to  be 
the  extension  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  building 
trades'  monopoly  from  the  site  in  the 
cities  into  the  factory. 

By  killing  off  the  pride  and  the  Incen- 
tives of  good  craftsmanship,  the  labor 
monopoly  has  fastened  upon  society  the 
dead  level  of  mediocre  performance.  Re- 
ducing productivity  and  hours  of  work 
while  at  the  same  time  arbitrarily  boost- 
ing wages  is  the  devil's  work  In  the  build- 


ing monopoly.    It  makes  no  housing  for 
many  people. 

Above  all,  even  with  the  severe  arti- 
ficial restraints  against  the  admission  of 
workers  to  unions  and  to  the  building 
business,  unemployment  Is  frequent 
within  the  protected  circle,  and  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  many  potential 
skilled  workers,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  building  trades,  could  be 
trained  and  put  to  work — at  higher  an. 
nual  wages — If  the  present  wastes  and 
restrictions  In  hiring  and  in  building 
could  be  eliminated  and  freedcHn  of  ac- 
tion restored. 

in.    RACKKTSEBIKC    IM    THZ   BUIUlIIfa    XKDTTSTKT 

It  Win  be  recalled  how  the  extensive 
congressional  hearings  which  preceded 
the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act  established 
the  tragic  extent  to  which  American  in- 
dustry hSLS  become  subject  to  violence 
and  racketeering.  That  chapter  of  na- 
tional disgrace  has  not  been  ended. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  even  the 
good  union  leaders  are  hemmed  in  by  the 
lawless  and  threatening  acts  of  the 
bosses  of  other  imions  who  exercise  un- 
limited po^er.  It  takes  only  one  bad 
union  boss  to  hold  up  an  entire  building 
operation  and  all  the  other  unions  on 
the  job.  For  this  reason  the  control  of 
a  particular  union  often  results  in  strug- 
gle, corruption,  and  downright  racket- 
eering If  not  outright  purchase.  It  Is 
worth  real  money  to  be  able  to  control 
one  of  these  key  unions. 

One  form  of  illegal  extortion  in  the 
building  trade  springs  from  the  prac- 
tice of  unions  to  deny  membership  in  the 
union  while  granting  "work  permits." 
For  permits  to  work  in  a  given  area,  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  union  business 
agents  every  week.  If  workers  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  union,  possibly  two- 
thirds  of  the  fees  and  dues  would  go  to 
the  international  o'ffice  and  only  one- 
third  would  be  kept  by  the  officers  and 
business  agents  of  the  local.  Whereas 
the  whole  take  for  Issuing  permits  to 
work  is  kept  by  the  business  agents  or 
by  the  local  union  officials.  The  take  is 
enormous.  None  is  accounted  for  to  in- 
ternational headquarters.  By  keeping 
down  the  membership  and  issuing  per- 
mits to  outsiders  to  work  but  not  to  join, 
prices  can  be  kept  up  and  also  the  bosses 
can  the  more  easily  control  the  elections 
of  themselves  and  thereby  Insure  their 
continuity  in  office.  Favoritism  goes  to 
the  faithful  who  support  them  and  their 
tyranny  In  office. 

In  Chicago  there  was  not  only  evidence 
of  this  malpractice  as  well  as  of  the 
usual  featherbedding,  make-work  prac- 
tices, slow-downs  and  other  dishonest 
measures  productive  of  delay  and  In- 
creased cost  adduced  at  our  hearings, 
but  also  evidencg  of  the  use  of  dummy 
contractor  associations  and  union  activi- 
ties to  further  the  selfish  ends  of  wicked 
and  notorious  mobsters.  Contractors  not 
members  of  the  contractors'  association 
could  get  no  labor.  These  activities  while 
nominally  cirried  on  in  the  name  of  or- 
ganized labor,  were  in  fact  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  the  contractors  and  were  il- 
legal conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 


Some  of  these  operations  were  simple 
shake- downs  or  rackets. 

Collusion  between  nominal  labor 
unions  and  certain  groups  of  contractors 
was  covered  in  the  testimony  of  seven 
witnesses  who  had  transactions  or  rela- 
tions with  the  Tuckpointers,  Cleaners, 
Caulkers,  Concrete  Restoration.  Gunnlte 
and  Waterproof  Association  of  Illinois. 
This  association  charges  an  initiation 
fee  of  $1,000  and  annual  dues  of  $500. 
Contractors  who  refused  to  Join  the  asso- 
ciation w(;re  denied  access  to  union  labor. 
Two  of  the  witnesses  told  the  commit- 
tee of  their  efforts  to  avoid  member- 
ship in  the  association,  and  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  beset  their  business  as  a 
result  of  such  refusal.  One  witness — ^Mr. 
Abbott — testified  that  he  carried  his 
charges  of  extortion  to  the  FBI  office  in 
Chicago,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  un- 
der coercion  to  join  the  association.  The 
FBI  responded  that  such  matters  were 
not  properly  within  the  Federal  province. 
He  next  carried  his  complaint  to  the 
State's  attorney  for  Cook  County. 
There  he  was  told  by  an  assistant,  he  tes- 
tified, that  the  initiation  fee  appeared 
reasonable  and  that  he  was  lucky  he  was 
not  being  charged  twice  as  much  to  Join 
the  association. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  and  other 
testimony  in  like  vein  before  our  Chicago 
hearing,  the  operations  of  this  associa- 
tion were  brought  forcefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  State's  attorney  for  Cook 
County  by  the  Chicago  newspapers.  Be- 
fore the  committee  hearings  recessed  on 
Thursday,  November  14,  the  State's  at- 
torney for  Cook  County  had  been  com- 
pelled to  charge  an  assistant  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  the  matter  for  presen- 
tation to  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose 
of  criminal  prosecution  in  the  State 
courts. 

rv 

Our  committee  hesulngs  are  not  fin- 
Ished.  We  need  further  development  of 
the  facts,  further  illustrations  of  the  evils 
of  monopoly  prices  imposed  by  compul- 
sory groupism.  We  want  to  show  the 
reductions  In  costs  that  result  from  a 
thoroughly  protected  free  economy 
wherein  men  and  materials  may  march 
down  freedom  road  without  fear  of  com- 
pulsion, intimidation,  violence,  or  extor- 
tion or  monopoly  controls  of  any  kind  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  work  and  in- 
vent and  produce  in  the  building  of 
houses.  What  it  will  amount  to  In  dol- 
lars and  cents  certainly  reaches  25  per- 
cent of  present  costs.  It  may  reach  40 
percent. 

To  achieve  that  freedom  In  the  hous- 
ing field  which  is  the  only  hope  of  ade- 
quate housing,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
an  amendment  penalizing  monopolistic 
and  restrictive  practices  should  be  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  not  under  the 
present  Antitrust  Acts.  The  facts  and 
abuses  are  so  different  in  each  case  that 
the  law  and  penalty  must  be  different 
In  the  treatment  of  them.  An  interim 
committee  report  covering  the  facts  de- 
veloped and  the  questions  raised  will  be 
filed  shortly  and  the  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee will  be  resumed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 
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HON.  FIOlNKB.  KEEFE 

or  inscoifsiii 

ZH  THl  BOU8B  '  )F  R«PRESKNTAilV«S 

Thmnimw.  Ittetmber  It.  1947 

Mr.  KZSPE.    ]  (r.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  America  are  pi  of  oundly  concerned  be- 
cause of  the  very  obvious  penetration  of 
communistic  phlli  »ophy  into  all  se«menta 
of  American  life.    A3  one  who  firmly  be- 
Moves  In  the  fun<  lamcntal  rights  of  free 
speech.  I  am  per  ectly  wlllinf  to  defend 
any  American  clt  Izen  tn  the  full  exercise 
of  that  consUtu  ional  privilefire.    I  be- 
Beve.  however,  tiat  the  Insidious  prac- 
tice of  Communl  its  to  hide  their  efforts 
to  betray  Americi  by  deceit  and  trickery 
should  be  comp  etely  exposed  at  every 
opportunity  In  order  that  the  American 
people  may  kno^  r  the  true  source  of  the 
utterances  of  the  se  who  pretend  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  conmunistic  philosophy  as 
Americana. 

It  is  an  uncon  ►rovertlble  fact  that  the 
Communists  anc  the  fellow  travelers  and 
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In    New    Times.    Trud. 


Pravda.  and  Unlta.  the  latter  being  the 
newtpaper  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Italy. 

The  comparison  Is  obvious  and  In  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  proper  appraisal 
by  the  llonbers  of  Congreai  and  the 
American  people  I  have  set  up  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  In  one 
colunm  and  opposite  that  speech  in  an- 
other column,  have  set  forth  the  ofHcial 
Communist  Party  line.  It  will  be  Inter- 
esting. I  believe,  to  make  this  compari- 
son. 

I  am  frequently  asked  the  que^on, 
"How  can  you  detect  a  Communist?"  A 
partial  answer  ml«ht  be  found  in  a  para- 
phrase of  the  age-old  tniism.  "By  their 
words  you  will  know  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  as  part  of  these  remarks 
the  column-by-column  comparison 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  source  references  for  the  citations 
made  herein  are  as  follows: 

Pirst  A.  A.  Zhdanov  and  Q.  M.  Malen- 
kov.  delegates  of  the  AU-Union  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  U.  8.  &  R.  to  the  Con- 
ference of  nine  European  Communist 
Parties  which  established  the  Comin- 
form. 

Second.  New  Times,  a  weekly  Journal 
published  by  the  newspaper  Trud  In  Mos- 
cow, expressing  the  Soviet  line  on  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy. 

Third.  Trud.  a  Moscow  newspaper  rep- 
resenting the  All-Union  Congress  of 
Trad ,'  Unions  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Fourth.  Pravda.  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All- 
Union  Communist  Party  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
Fifth.  Unlta.  the  newspaper  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Italy. 
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•• — American  monopoly  capital  •  •  • 
has  chosen  the  path  of  hatching  new  plans 
against  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  and  the  new  democra- 
cies under  the  banner  of  combatting  the 
Communist  menace.  The  clearest  and  most 
specific  expression  of  this  policy  pursued  by 
Amsrlean  capital  la  provided  by  the  Truman- 
MveBaB  plans."  (Malenkov's  statement  to 
Comlnform  ) 

"Antlcommunism  has  always  been  s  smoke 
screen  for  the  most  sinister  schemes  against 
democracy.  Was  this  not  how  Hitler  began? 
•  •  •  Antlcommunism  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  oC  democracy:  Ita  triumph  would  mean 
democracy's  downfall."  (New  Times,  No.  88. 
September  17.  1947.) 

"What  the  Interference  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  dollar  in  Greece  and  Turkey  has  ac- 
complished Is  now  plain  for  sll  to  see.  •  •  • 
The  Royallst-Paaclsta.  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported from  across  the  ocesn.  have  carried 
thoir  reign  of  terror  to  unbridled  lengths" 
(Ibid.). 


-ms  antlnatlonal.  antidemocratic,  and 
antisocial  policy  of  the  De  Gaaperl  govern- 
ment la  compromising  Italy's  Independence 

•  •  •  and  Is  condemning  the  workers  to 
poverty  and  hunger."  (DnltA.  November  16, 
1947.  resolution  of  plenum  of  central  com- 
mittee of  Communist  Party  of  Italy.) 

"DeaplU  the  Inaistent  demands  of  the 
Communist  and  Socialist  Parties,  the  Gov- 
ernment    has     postponed     tha     fulfillment 

*  *  *  of  agrarian  reXorms."  (Trud.  Oct. 
4,  1947.) 


ror  centuries  into  abject  poverty.  They 
wanted  the  big  estates  divided  and  they 
wanted  for  themselves,  the  peasanta  of  Italy, 
a  piece  of  land.  That  Is  what  they  have 
wanted  for  centuries.  That  is  what  they 
fought  for.  That  is  what  they  are  struggling 
for  today  against  '  government  which  has 
given  carte  blanche  to  their  former  Pasclst 
oppressors  and  Is  giving  protection  to  their 
landlord  exploiters.  We  have  taken  that 
government  and  we  have  made  It  a  satellite 
of  ovir  monopoly  capital-controlled  State 
Department.  Now,  we  are  asked  to  continue 
to  Bid  that  government  in  Its  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  win  of  the  Italian  people. 

Just  like  the  Schuman  government  in 
Prance  uses  American  aid  against  the  work- 
ers, the  De  Gasperi  government,  aided  with 
American  money,  employs  tanks  and  bay- 
onets and  machine  grins  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganized effort  of  the  peasants  who  are  fight- 
ing for  land;  and  we,  a  people  dating  back 
to  Valley  Forge,  are  now  asked  to  give  money 
not  to  feed  those  peasants  or  their  children 
but  so  that  the  government  of  De  Gasperi, 
a  minority  government,  a  satellite  of  our 
State  Department,  can  use  the  funds  of 
American  taxpayers  to  destroy  the  hopes  of 
millions  and  millions  of  people  living  on  the 
Italian  Peninsula. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Op  north,  in 
Turin  and  Milan,  the  Indiistrles  are  owned 
not  only  by  Italian  monopoly  capital  but 
monopoly  capital  which  has  become  more 
and  more  possessed  by  finance  capital  right 
here  In  Wall  Street.  The  workers  of  Italy 
are  on  strike;  they  want  to  get  a  decent  liv- 
ing out  of  those  industries.  The  government 
.fights  them.  Therefore,  the  crux  of  this 
policy  Is  to  suppress  the  rights,  economic 
and  political,  of  the  workers  of  Prance  and 
Italy— the  two  recently  acquired  economic 
colonies  of  the  big  trusts  of  these  United 
States.  The  De  Gasperi  government,  satel- 
lite of  the  State  Department,  uses  all  of  Ita 
resources  to  destroy  the  aspirations  of  those 
Italian  woiicers.  and  we  here  are  asked  to 
pass  this  legislation  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram of  defeating  the  aspirations  of  Italian 
workers,  the  partisans  who  fought  up  in 
northern  Italy  alongside  of  our  men. 

Ah,  but  you  say  you  are  doing  this  to  fight 
communism.  What  you  are  really  doing  is 
committing  crimes  against  democracy  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  vested  interesta  of  our 
blg^trusta  In  Italy  and  Prance.  Yesterday  a 
superduper  Taft-Hartley  law  was  invoked 
against  the  workers  of  France  by  our  satel- 
lite Schuman  government.  Tomorrow  what 
act  of  repression  against  the  Italian  worker? 
Again,  you  say  all  this,  all  these  crimes 
against  democracy  are  committed  to  fight 
communism.  Let  us  tell  the  truth.  All  this 
Is  being  done  to  protect  the  economic  ex- 
pansionism of  our  monopoly  capital.  This 
Is  an  imperialist  program. 

Fight  communism,  today  it  is  money,  to- 
morrow it  is  food,  and  the  next  day  it  is 
what?  War.  This  is  part  of  the  imperialist 
program  which  will  lead  to  war  and  depres- 
sion. We  are  placing  America,  gradiially, 
more  and  more  on  a  basis  of  a  war  economy 
again.  War  and  depression  can  be  the  only 
outcome  of  this  program  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  reslat  It.  In  fighting  so-called 
commimlsm  what  you  are  really  doing  in 
Greece.  China.  Italy,  and  France  is  aiding 
and  abetting  fascism,  restoring  to  power  and 
control  coUaboratlonlsta,  hold-over  Paaclsta. 
«nd  neo-Pasdsta.  All  this,  to  perpetuate 
the  rule  of  our  \Ag  trusta  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  However,  you  can  pour  billions  into 
this  program,  but  yoa  will  never  stop  the 
forward  march  of  the  man  and  women  at 
Borope  toward  a  better  day.  They  have  stif- 
fered  too  much  and  too  long  under  Hltlerlsm 
to  aupinely  aooept  the  rule  of  Wall  Street 
Imperlallam.  They  fought  to  overthrow 
Hltlerlsm  for  a  better  day.  They  will  reject 
your  Wall  Street  Imperialism  in  their  struggle 
to  obtain  a  better  day. 
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•The  new  alllanee  of  Christian  democracy. 
In  power  with  a  majority  comprising 
Monarchtsta  and  Pascista.  has  provoked  an 
alarming  development  of  employer  and 
Fascist  terrorism  which  •  •  •  aims  to 
strike  a  blow  at  popular  democratic  or- 
ganizations and  their  leaders."  (UnitA. 
ibid.) 


"The  'expropriation'  of  the  Italian  economy 
by  ftM-elgn  monopoly  capital,  chiefly  Ameri- 
can, has  Inflicted  very  grave  damage  to  the 
economic  Independence  of  Italy."  (Trud. 
ibid.) 

"The  restoration  of  Italy  U  retarded  by 
sabotage  of  the  big  bourgeoisie  •  •  • 
and  by  the  political-economic  maneuvers  of 
American  and  British  capital.  •  •  •  Tha 
De  Gasperi  government  submlte  to  the 
wishes  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  silently,  but  clearly  sympathizing,  with 
the  -Truman  doctrine.'"     (Trud.  ibid.) 


"For  the  5  months  of  ita  existence,  this 
government  pursuing  the  path  of  ever  greater 
subjugation  to  the  will  of  American  im- 
perialism and  to  the  most  reactionary  social 
groups  of  Italy  has  led  the  co\in try's  econ- 
omy to  the  verge  of  catastrophe  and  has 
aided  the  onslaught  of  the  manufacturers 
against  the  workers  as  well  as  the  rebirth  of 
Fascist  terrorist  activity."  (Pravda.  Novem- 
ber 18.  ■'647.  resolution  of  the  Plenum  of  tha 
Central  Conunlttee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Italy.) 

•Tt  Isn't  hard  to  see  why  the  United  States 
monopolies  iiave  decided  to  give  preference 
to  Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria.  They  want 
to  prevent  the  democratic  forces  from  coming 
to  the  helm  in  these  countries."  (Moscow 
radio.  December  3.  1947.) 

"The  first  inevitable  result  of  the  servile 
policy  toward  the  United  States  Is  to  give 
our  economy  the  character  of  a  semi- 
colonial  American  market,  which  fact  will 
condemn  us  to  suffer  fatal  consequences." 
(Unlta.  August  29.  1947.  article  by  TogU- 
atU.) 


"The  new  gospel  of  the  dollar,  which  was 
announced  to  the  world  under  the  cry  of 
combating  communism.  Stripped  of  its 
husk,  it  is  a  program  of  unrestrained  expan- 
sion of  the  American  monopolies."  (New 
Times.  No.  38,  September  17.  1947.) 

"The  cardinal  purpose  of  the  Imperialist 
camp  is  to  strengthen  imperialism,  to  hatch 
a  new  imperialist  war,  to  combat  socialism 
and  democracy,  and  to  support  reaction- 
ary and  antidemocratic — pro-Fascist — ^re- 
gimes and  movementa  everywhere."  (Zhda- 
nov's statement  to  Comlnform.) 

"The  development  of  Fascist  organizations 
in  Italy  and  their  terroristic  activity  are  the 
result  of  the  an tl -Communist  policy  of 
American  imperialism  and  Ita  Italian  ves- 
sels." (UnltA.  November  16.  1947.  resolution 
of  the  Pleniun  of  the  Central  Cotxunlttee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Italy.) 
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Thursaay 

of  Thursda  f 


Mr.  MAONU^N 
a  long  time  In 
the  great  and 
was  Hon. 
appointed  manlr 
Uoi;  on  the 
paused  away 
held  in  the  Unijted 
of  Seattle  on 
pated  in  by  all 
the  Pacific 
the  proceeding^ 
ed  in  the  Appendix 
have  made  Inqi  iry 
and  he  Inform; 
estimated  to  mike 
of  the 
of  $189  34 

Ther*  being 
was  ordered  to 
M  follows: 


CONCtKS  SIOWAL 


Mr.  President,  for 

1  ny  dty  of  Seattle  one  of 

Cipected  Federal  Judges 

Donworth.     He  was 

years  ago  to  his  posl- 

bench  and  recently 

A  memorial  service  was 

States  District  Court 

Xtober  27  last,  partici- 

the  prominent  Judges  on 

.  and  I  ask  consent  that 

of  the  service  be  print- 

of  the  Record.     I 

,  of  the  Public  Printer. 

me  that  the  matter  is 

two  and  a  third  pages 

RscoRO.  at  a  cost 


Fe<  eral 


coa^t 


no  objection,  the  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


(Bom  Movwnbei 
Dl*d 


of  tiM  bar 
wortb.  thta 


•nd  work  of  H(u 
in«r  Judge  of  t  lis  court. 
at  aia  tmlUmaoa 
IMT.     Uft** 


WASBIHCTOM 

OF  THB  UNTTgD  STATIS 


18  {legislative  day 
December  4i .  1947 


OwMKiS  DoNW  3KTB— MnfouAL  Snvicia 


36.   1861.  llachlas.  lialu* 
6.  1B47.  Seattle.  Waab.) 
(Before  the  Honorable  United  States  Dts- 
Wlct  Judges  Joha  C.  Bowen.  Lloyd  L.  Black 
Charles    H.    Leafy.   SeatUs.   Wash..   October 

37.  1947 

(lulofles  by  Jahn  C.  Bowen.  senior  United 
Stotas  district  Ji  idge;  Uoyd  L.  Blsck.  Unltsd 
SXatss  district  Judge.  Dorthem  dUlslon: 
lea  H.  Leivj.  United  SUtes  dUtrlct 
southern  dlrlslon:  Charles  P.  RlddeU. 
int.  SeatVe  Bar  Association:  Klmer  B. 
attorney  ind  publisher.) 
JofiN  C.  SowvM.  Pttlow  Judge*,  mem- 
and  friends  of  Jodga  Don^ 
of  tiM  court  la 


for  the  special    lurpoee  of  honoring  the  life 


George  Donworth.  a  lor- 

who  pMMd  away 

in  SeatU*  on  Biptaaabar  •. 

.__.. moments  for  him  passed 

paacsfiillj  and  without  pain,  after  he  hsd 
Announced  ccsipletlon  of  his  mortal  UsEs 
full  i>repar  itlon  for  his  confidently  ex- 
peetad  life  here  ifter.  By  his  faith  and  oura 
we  Enow  hla  Immortal  spirit  was  Joyooaly 
receivad  la  tba  |**'<^  aboda  of  bta  Baavanly 
Father.  _^ 

On  this  occaklon  I  shaU  speak  of  Jvdge 
Doavorth  prlmtfUy  sa  a  Judge,  althotigh  I 
ly  maka  Mm  reference  to  his  lagai  back* 
~     altered    upon    the    dutlea   of 
^.  of  thU  c<  urt  on  May  37.  1909.  and  so 

ittnued  until  March  30.  1912.  when  be  re 

Signed  for  reasms  of  health,  thus  serving 
for  not  quiu  |  years— 3  yaara,  •  aaonths, 
and  as  days. 

Anar  ha  rMgnad  Ma  Judgeship.  Judga 
Donworth  regal  aed  hla  health  and  resumed 
the  sctlre  pnuUc*  of  law.  To  his  former 
record  at  the  bar.  he  added  many 
of  brUllait  serTlc*  as  a  leading  and 
vyer.  not  only  in  the  courts 
ite  but  ateo  In  the  courts  of 
an  rank  throiijhout  the  Nation.  He 
aaloamed  by  thi  courts  and  Judgss  and  mem 
bers  of  the  b*]  ss  »ielng  among  tbe  ablest 
and  finest  lawyi  rs  this  country  baa  produced. 
Great  as  wert  the  demands  upon  his  ener- 
be  never    est  his  unselfish  Interest  In 


splendid  record 


tfe«  eoorts.  but 
tbs  tlms  of  hU 


.__^j_  ... 


all  hU  life  and  right  up  to 
death  he  unfailingly  yielded 


friendly  and  wise  assistance  In  ths  Improve- 
ment of  the  admlntotratlon  of  Justice  In  the 
couru.  For  a  number  of  hU  Uter  years,  be 
was  a  dlstlnguUhed  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  eminent  men  who.  prior  to 
193a.  drafted  the  present  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  subsequently  have  care- 
fully screened  all  proposed  smendments  to 
those  rules. 

He  slso  delighted  to  participate  InformsUy 
at  conrerences  which  concerned  the  welfsre 
of  the  couru  and  the  legal  proteaslon.  With 
deep  gratitude  I  recall,  as  one  of  bU  many 
friendly  attentions  to  this  court,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this 
United  SUtes  courthouse  on  July  27.  11*40. 
Just  berore  lU  exterior  construction  wss 
completed,  when  he  so  graciously  and  ably 
presided  at  and  directed  tlw  public  cere- 
monies celebrating  the  event.  He  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  thst  occasion 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many  public  of- 
ficials and  other  friends  of  the  court  who 
participated  In  It. 

Although  the  time  of  Judge  Donworth'B 
service  on  the  bench  was  comparatively  short, 
tbe  scope  of  his  work  there  was  vast  and  hU 
Judicial  accomplishments  were  great.  His 
official  Jurisdiction  embraced  not  only  the 
United  States  district  court  but  also  the 
fomerly  existing  United  States  circuit  court 
which  by  act  of  March  3  1911.  during  hU 
tenure  in  office  was  abolished. 

He  was  skilled  in  the  Judlclsl  handling  of 
complicated  criminal  cases.  Perhaps  the 
beat  example  of  that  was  a  greatly  Involved 
mall  fraud  trial  which  was  moat  ably  con- 
ducted by  him  shortly  before  he  resigned 
from  the  bench. 

Many  admiralty  cases  oC  far-reaching  Im- 
pmtf.i.M  cunt  before  him  and  all  of  them 
were  wlaaly  decided  by  him  with  the  ready 
application  of  hU  clear  perceptions  and  hU 
keen  sens*  of  the  equlUble  considerations 
which  so  often  underlie  the  determination 
of  admiralty  q(aaBtlons. 

Pew  judgaa  baiw  devoted  a  greatar  portion 
of  their  judicial  effort  to  the  trial  of  equity 
cases  thsn  did  Judge  Donworth.  One  of 
the  most  nouble  of  such  cases  decided  by 
bim  was  a  part  of  the  extensive  litigation  in 
tba  national  courta  Involving  a  dUpute  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  ss  to  which 
State  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  rich  Sand 
Illand  ta  tba  lower  Columbia  River  and  over 
eooflietti«  rl^u  in  the  salmon  fishery  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  laland  In  the  case  b- 
fore  Judge  Donworth  his  wis*  and  Just  de- 
cision as  between  the  Ittlganu  and  others 
then  and  laUr  similarly  situated,  determined 
the  respective  fishing  rlghU  and  regulated 
the  flow  of  untold  wealth  In  food  fish  and 

Its  producta  

Carbon  copies  of  Judge  Donwortb'a  formal 
vrtttaa  declalona  and  orCtera  bava  baaa  pra- 
MWMI  In  two  pcraHBMaiy  bound  volumea 
now  In  tba  custody  of  the  University  of  Waah- 
Ington  Law  Library.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 130  of  tbaaa  written  decisions  and 
or^ara.  aU  made  la  about  the  same  nu.nb«r 
of  aaparate  II I  Hall  ant  and  they  eomprlse 
abotti  MO  mal  Rlaa  typewritten  pagca.  Theea 
fMOl*  aora  alearly  reflect  what  Judgea  and 
lawyers  generally  have  well  known,  that 
Judge  Donworth  s  Judicial  service  contributed 
much  to  this  country's  golden  era  of  equity 
and  admiralty  Jurisprudence  when  leas  of 
the  Isw  pertaming  to  those  subJecU  was  In 
tbe  form  of  leglaUUva  anactmant  and  more 
ot  It  rested  on  tba  blfbly  laspssHil  fcunda- 
tlon  of  the  chancallor'a  and  the  coxirt's  J\ist 
conscience.  In  thoaa  graat  fields  of  the  law 
his  decisions  msy  rightly  be  regarded  ss 
clearly  msrked  keystones.  In  truth,  he  was 
among  the  last  of  otir  country's  great  equity 
and  admiralty  Judges. 

Appeals  from  36  of  bis  decisions  restated 
tn  33  aflimianees  and  only  3  reversals,  a  moat 
extraordinary  record. 

He  was  taU  and  sUtely  In  appearance,  at- 
tractive   sod    pleasing    In    his    parsonaUty, 


till 


cultured  yet 
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1935  aoeepted  an  assignment  tor  a  work 
which  was  going  to  aid  others  greatly,  and 
would  do  much  toward  putting  them  on 
an  equal  plaiM  vith  him.  because  he  was 
serving  In  a  committee  which  was  simplify- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Federal  courts.  I  think 
that  that  work  was  a  most  conunendable 
service  for  the  bar  generally  and  particularly 
for  the  litigants.  In  the  ultimate  analysis 
It  Is  tbe  Interest  of  the  litigants  which  must 
be  most  considered.  Many  litigants  do  not 
hsve  the  means  nor  the  acquaintance  to 
eecure  for  themselves  the  able  counsel  of 
men  like  George  Donworth.  So  one  of  the 
outstanding  works  of  George  Donworth,  ss  I 
see  It.  was  his  unselfish  work  of  serving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  doing  all 
thst  he  could  to  make  the  Federal  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  courts  that  they  were 
Intended  to  be.  the  courts  of  the  people. 
These  rules  which  he  did  so  much  to  pre- 
pare and  to  have  put  in  force  are  living  me- 
morials to  the  work  and  the  service  and  the 
unselfishness  of  this  great  and  good  man.  It 
was  his  part  to  live  on  this  earth  a  long 
time — to  live  long  and  usefully «  George 
Donworth  was.  His  mortal  life  is  done.  But 
those  things  that  he  stood  for  live  In  our 
memories  as  an  inspiration  for  the  bar  and 
for  the  laity. 

"Tbs  Moving  Finger  writes:  and  having  writ, 
Movsa  on :  Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  Itire  It  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  It." 

Hon.  JoHK  C.  BowKM.  We  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  our  other  esteemed  col- 
league on  this  Bench,  the  Honorable  Charles 
H.  Laavy. 

Bon.  CnAELSs  H.  Lkavt.  Judga  Bowen. 
ImdMrs  of  the  Bench  and  Bar.  and  friends 
of  Judge  Donworth.  I  think  It  Is  quite  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  In  this  busy,  bustling 
life  of  curs,  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  pay 
respects  by  a  pause  to  recognize  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  good  man  in  this  fashion. 

It  was  not  my  pleasura  to  know  Judge  Don- 
worth  ttuoui^h  tbs  yaara  Ilka  many  of  you 
here  have.  I  think  I  first  had  conUct  with 
blm  In  tbe  year  1937  «hen  I.  as  a  member  of 
OOMfieaa.  OMt  him  In  Washington.  I  met 
bim  with  a  high  degree  of  frequency  because 
he  wes  back  there  representing  not  only  the 
psopls  ot  the  State  of  Washington  but  he 
waa  rspreoentlng  the  people  of  all  the  other 
eltlea  and  Btatea  that  raongntrsd  the  com- 
munltv  property  law  He  was  there  working 
for  something  greater  than  that.  He  waa 
there  working  aa  a  champion  of  tba  Ameri- 
can system  of  Oovcmment. 

I  do  not  baUavo  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  contact  any  man  who  had  a 
finer  understanding  of  that  dtflcats  balanea 
between  Stattr  rlghU  and  Federal  rlgbta.  Tbe 
challenge  made  to  our  community  property 
law  was  a  challenge  to  that  balance. 

Judge  Donworth  had  appeared  before  Con- 
graaa  some  years  earlier:  and  while  be  had 
an  able  group  of  aaatstants  from  other  States 
that  rscognlaed  community  property  laws, 
be  waa  readily  the  leader  of  the  group. 

One  of  the  most  serlotM  asaaults  made  upon 
that  law  waa  made  In  the  75th  Congreaa  In 
1937.  Ths  Waya  and  Means  Committee  was 
all  set  to  take  rrcm  people  of  this  State  and 
the  other  States  that  had  community  prop- 
arty  laws  the  rights  In  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion. Judge  Donworth  spent  weeks  In  Wash- 
ington carrj'ing  en  that  fight,  and  being  the 
general  that  planned  the  strategy.  It  was 
thus  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  have  close 
and  rather  continued  contact  with  him — not 
able  to  render  blm  s  great  service  other  than 
to  help  him  In  the  strategy  that  he  planned 
In  this  great  committee  of  Congreaa. 

I  learned  then  that  perhaps  no  man  ever 
came  to  Washington  representing  a  eauae 
who  had  a  greater  admiration  and  reapect 
than  Judge  Donworth  did  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  When  some  of  us 
deipslred  of  being  able  to  win  that  battle 


he  cheered  us  on  and  he  carried  throtigb  the 
fight.  I  think  if  there  was  one  man  in  Amer- 
ica who  was  qualUlcd  to  act  in  a  battle  of 
such  great  significance  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, where  we  balance  rights  of  the 
States  against  those  of  tbe  Nation,  and  vice 
versa,  that  man  was  Judge  Donworth.  He 
won  that  fight,  and  It  has  never  been  revived 
again  to  a  degree  where  It  was  seriotis,  tmtil 
now  It  has  reached  the  situation  where  the 
principle  will  doubtless  be  applied  through- 
out the  Nation. 

His  life,  his  work,  his  personality,  and  his 
character  could  not  help  but  impress  itself 
upon  any  who  met  him.  He  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bar,  to  the  bench;  and  I  am  certain 
that  every  member  of  tbe  bar  of  tbU  State 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  associa- 
tion with  blm  is  a  better  lawyer,  a  better 
Judge — every  individual  who  knew  him  a  bet- 
ter citizen  by  reason  of  that  acquaintance- 
ship. Probably  we  all  might  hope  and  desire 
that  a  kindly  Providence  would  permit  us 
to  live  out  a  rich  and  full  life,  such  as  he  did. 
In  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties 
throughout  all  of  those  years,  but  th:it  Is  not 
to  be.  of  coiu-se.  However,  on  occasions  such 
as  this  we  can  again  in  recollection  go  back 
to  that  quiet,  lovable,  dignified  gentleman 
and  feel  the  stronger  because  he  lived  and 
because  wc  knew  him.  With  the  poets,  we 
can  say:  "None  loved  him  nor  named  him 
but  with  praise:  and  when  the  call  came  he 
wrapped  tbe  draperies  of  his  couch  about 
him  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  drean^s." 

Hon  John  C.  Bowcm.  We  will  now  have 
tbe  privilege  of  hearing  the  address  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  EUddell.  formerly  assistant  United 
States  attorney  and  now  president  of  tbe 
Seattle  Bar  Association. 

Mr  C9AJUJCS  P.  RiDDELL.  Judges  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  other  Judges 
present,  fellow  members  of  the  bar  ajid  fel- 
low citisens :  The  court  is  to  be  congrat  ulated 
on  the  atmo^Jhere  which  pervades  this  court- 
room this  mo'ning.  Judge  Donworth  would 
have  been  happy  In  a  proceeding  such  as 
you  and  1  have  witnessed  here  today. 

If  we  could  know  that,  when  we  ocme  to 
die.  people  would  meet  as  we  have  met  here 
this  noorning.  with  tbe  feeling  In  their 
hearts  toward  us  that  we  now  have  toward 
him.  we  would  indeed  have  a  right  to  be 
proud. 

Judge  Donworth  had  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  we  associate  arlth  the  United 
States  district  Judge  Natively,  he  hud  xir- 
taantty  and  ability  to  listen  courteotisly,  a 
ealmnass  in  meeting  crises  and  an  elegance 
of  diction,  a  keen.  Incisive,  legal  mind,  a 
quaint  and  qutsaical  humor  which  rippled 
but  never  brawled:  qualltlea  which  he  en- 
hanced by  wide  reading,  by  travel  acd  by 
deep   thought. 

Judge  Bowen  has  referred  aptly  to  the 
quality  of  ths  few  Judicial  opinions  vhlch 
he  baa  left  tis  by  reason  of  his  short  tentire 
of  ofllce.  To  me  they  are  pollched  giems. 
The  ease  with  which  they  read  l>eliee  the 
labor  with  which  they  were  prepared.  I 
happen  to  know  that  In  the  preparation  of 
those  opinions  he  wrote  and  rewrote.  He 
dictated  and  he  dictated  again.  He  changed 
a  word  here,  he  added  a  thought,  he  struck 
out  whole  passages  and  started  over  a  sain; 
and  never  filed  an  opinion  until  he  had 
reached  that  perfection  of  which  he  thcught 
he  was  capable.  The  method  with  which 
he  prepared  his  opinion  should  be  aci  ex- 
ample to  us  that  the  accxirate  settlemejit  of 
legal  problems  Is  a  product  not  only  of  a 
keen  intellect  but  also  of  toilsome  labor. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Donworth,  the  bar 
has  lost  one  of  its  keenest  minds.  Seattle)  has 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen,  and  the  world  is 
poorer  by  a  noble  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character. 

Hon.  John  C.  Bowsn.  It  will  now  be  our 
favor  to  hear  from  one  of  Judge  Donworth 's 
closest  friends,  and  former  partner — one  who 


was  United  States  attorney  when  Indgs 
Donworth  was  United  States  dii^trict  Judge; 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Todd. 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Tooo.  May  it  pleaas  the  court, 
ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  was  my  good  for- 
time  to  be  acquainted  with  Judge  Donworth 
for  a  period  of  about  48  years.  During  S4 
years  of  that  time  I  was  closely  associated 
with  him  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  When 
I  first  came  to  Seattle  to  practice  law,  In 
1899.  as  the  stenographer  and  clerk  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bogle,  who  was  Just  opening  an  ofllce 
In  the  Burke  Building,  the  firm  of  Piles. 
Donworth  &  Howe  was  on  the  same  floor 
with  us. 

Judge  Donworth  had  come  to  Seattle  at  the 
age  of  about  27,  and  at  tbe  age  of  30  he  be- 
came corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  Se- 
attle: and  after  be  left  that  office  with  his 
assistant  corporation  counsel.  Mr.  Howe,  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Donworth  &  Howe,  who 
practiced  In  the  old  Haller  Building.  He  told 
me  afterward,  humorotisly.  of  their  hard 
days  in  the  dark  days  of  the  nineties,  there; 
how  they  bad  their  offices  in  the  Haller 
Building:  how  be  used  to  look  out  on  Second 
Avenue  and  wonder  where  they  were  going 
to  find  themselves  another  client  who  would 
pay  them  $2b  a  month;  how  they  used  to 
have  to  go  up  to  the  Rainier  Club  In  jrder 
to  meet  people,  and  eat  Itmches  they  could 
little  afford.  B'*t  they  formed  a  partnership 
with  Samuel  if.  Piles,  later  United  States 
attorney:  and  when  I  first  knew  them,  they 
were  Just  coming  into  eminence. 

The  three  big  firms  in  Seattle  in  those  days 
were  the  firm  of  Burke.  Shephard  &  Mc- 
GUvra,  the  firm  of  Preston,  Carr  dc  Gilman, 
and  the  firm  of  Struve.  Allen.  Hughes  4c 
McMlcken.  They  were  the  b!g  firms.  I  would 
say,  and  employed  tbe  most  clerks  and  had 
the  most  business.  But  the  firm  of  Piles. 
Donworth  &.  Howe  was  rapidly  forging  ahead. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  try  a  personal- 
Injury  case  against  the  firm.  Their  business 
was  such  that  both  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Piles 
were  opposed  to  me.  I  won  a  verdict  which 
was  afterward  affirmed  but  never  collected. 
Evidently  I  had  mads  an  Impression,  because 
a  year  later  they  sent  word  to  me  in  Alaska, 
where  I  araa  trying  to  make  a  living  up  at 
Nome,  that  there  was  a  place  waiting  for  me 
tn  tbe  office,  and  I  came  back  and  became 
associated  with  them  as  one  of  tbeir  two 
clerks.  I  well  remember  tbe  different  person- 
allty  In  the  three  partners. 

Judge  Donworth  In  those  days  was  a  very 
technical  lawyer.  I  know  that  well,  because 
I  used  to  have  to  arpue  his  motions  In  court 
on  motion  day  on  Saturdays,  and  coming 
back,  tell  him  that  I  bad  not  succeeded  In 
sustaining  tbe  motion  or  thr  demurrer;  and 
be  was  always  disappointed. 

Judge  Donworth  was  vary  fortunate  In  hla 
Investments.  In  1905  ha  realized  on  a  very 
farsighted  real-estate  Investment  he  had 
made,  and  realissd  a^iat  waa  then  a  band- 
some  fortune.  He  dreamed  a  dream.  He  de- 
cided he  woiild  enjoy  a  life  of  leisure,  as  well 
aa  practicing  law.  Bo  he  retired  from  ths 
firm  of  Piles.  Donworth  4k  Howe  and  opened 
an  olDoe  next  to  them.  He  left  his  work 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Seattle  Electric  Co.. 
with  which  be  had  been  engaged  for  years, 
and  started  in  to  enjoy  this  life  of  lelaars 
and  practice  lav  as  an  avocation,  shall  we  aay. 

Tho  dream  dldnt  come  true.  He  was  pres- 
ently appointed  to  the  United  States  district 
court;  and  never  did  a  Judge  work  any  harder 
than  he  did.  Judge  Bowen  has  spoken  of 
his  ill  health.  His  ill  health.  I  think,  was 
brought  on  by  that  long,  6-week  mail-fratid 
case  which  my  able  aosLstant.  Mr.  McLaren, 
and  myself  tried  before  Judge  Donwortb. 
Before  tbe  trial  began,  we  had  about  a 
week  of  a  contempt  proceeding  growing 
out  of  tampering  with  the  Jury,  in  which 
he  bad  to  send  two  of  the  detectives  over  to 
McNeil  Island  for  6  months.  Then  we  went 
Into  tbe  6-week  trial;  and  Instead  of  enj<qr'- 
Ing  a  life  of  leisure,  for  the  last  2  weeks  of 
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ue  to  Mulraia  trom  10 
_  until  9  o'clock  at 
No  wtxuler  b«  bad  a 


United  Stataa  Juig*-  But 
Just  before  that  Ume.  my  term  iMd  expired 
and  I  was  not  a  caodtdate  for  reappointment. 
And  1  consulted  with  blm  about  an  offer 
Ifeat  I  had  to  pncttca  law  with  sotna  other 
here  He  aa  d  to  me.  "I  think  you  can 
«o  better  than  tl  at."  Ha  said.  ~1  am  plan- 
to  antar  tb(  >  practice  of  tbe  law.  and 
laCa  praetlca  tof  ether  '  Well.  I  promptly 
I  alwa  n  felt  that  was  one  of  the 
bonora  e\  er  paid  me. 

ha    »UU    dreamed    that    dream    of 

lalsure!    Ha  wool  Ant  even  accept  the  part- 


ftrat.  We  Just  practiced 
of  Oeorge  Donworth  and 
Klmer  B.  Todd  uitU  I  had  put  over  on  him. 
unbeknownst  to  him  I  think,  the  llrm  of 
Donworth  h  Totid.  But  Instead  of  leading 
tbat  life  of  letsur  »— ba  did  have  aome  leuura; 
to  cravalad  wtda  j  and  read  omnlvoroualy— 
to  iMgan  to  lo  I  nto  public  aarvlce.  He  ba- 
4MM  a  very  prorr  Inent  member  of  the  cham- 
tor  o*  commerce  He  spent  a  lot  of  lime  in 
tha  chamber  of  ( ommerce  He  was  active  In 
Um  bar  aaaoclat  on.  He  couldn  t  lead  tbat 
life  of  leisure  tb  it  ba  had  dreamed. 

He  was  a  van .  *««7  coiislderata  partner. 
As  I  said,  ba  bid  ample  Income  for  those 
Mays.  And.  of  xjurse,  our  net  proflu  for 
4to  first  year  ^'ere  not  very  much.  And 
1  tod  no  other  neans  of  Income,  so  ba  al- 
lewMl  ma  tbat  f  rst  year  to  draw  tba  wbola 
Income  for  my  lupport.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  It  was  late-  poaslbla  to  repay  bU  half 
to  blm  But  aa  was  of  tbat  generous 
«|q)oaltlon. 

1  ramember  oia  tlma  going  to  hlmto  ex- 
plain a  very  seriotis  aiaiito  I  bad  oaada  la 
tba  prograaa  of  a  caat.  aatf  ba  said  to  OM. 
-rtrfat  It.  I  b  triad  doaaaa  of  tbem."  Re 
bad  neva.  madi  a  down  miaukas  in  bU 
Ufa.  but  that  rat  bla  kindly,  conaldarata 
ttatuTO. 

Ria  BMM  atir  lelli  to  us  a  vary  |ood  prae- 
ttea  from  other  laryera  Wa  wara  called  in 
•a  counsel  by  many  emment  lawyara  In 
tbair  own  eaaaa.  I  remember  Judge  CottMi, 
ol  fortland.  •m  Moyed  ua  in  vary  important 
litigation  Wai  er  rultun  aaaoelatad  m  in 
a  graat  many  wiaaa.  and  franoia  R.  Irown- 
all.  formarly  er  Itaratt.  aftarward  baad 
of  the  Amertoa  i  SaMltiag  *  BilBUlC  0* . 
amployad  Judm  Donworth  In  wmmf  •••••. 
Ra  was  alwava  >sacctated  by  tha  counaal  rf 
■lilnner  *  Brld)  Corp.  In  their  famoua  litt- 
gauon  with  th«  United  Stataa  Oovammant. 
tIMr  tha  last  w  ir 

BMt  the  oaaa  from  which  ha  should  gat 
Ito  iiaataal  f«iown  is  tha  eaaa  about  the 
•HMitalty-proi  «rty  law— the  caaa  of  S«a- 
iem  V  roe.  rewrtad  in  tha  United  Stataa 
Suprama  Court  as  l»oa  v.  Seaborn.  Tha 
Attorney  Oaner  U  had  glvan  an  opinion  that 
tha  wife  had  t  la  rtght  to  make  a  separata 
ratum  for  half  of  tto  aooimunlty  income. 
But  In  tto  mm  a  of  Oallfomla  they  decided 
the  law  did  no(  appi?— tha'  her  interest  in 
the  community  Income  was  only  an  expect- 
ancy and  not  v«  »ted.  So.  after  that  decision 
of  the  suprem*  court  in  the  Stat'  of  Cal- 
Itomla.  the  the  i  attomay  general  wished  to 
tova  a  teat  cam  brought  to  decide  the  case. 
Tha  Saeratan  of  the  Treasury  had  aaked 
him  for  anothff  opinion.  And  the  taot  caaa 
wm  brought  li  tbe  State  of  Washington. 
Hr.  Seaborn  bn  ught  tbe  case — paid  his  tax. 
paid  his  asse«»  nent.  and  brought  the  tax 
suit  agalnat  th:  collector,  and  it  waa  tried 
before  Jtldge  Ciahman.  decided  In  favoc  of 
tto  taxpayar.  and  taken  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appaal  i.  and  they  certified  the  caaa 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea. 
Judge  Donworth  argued  that  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  also 
med  a  brief  wit  ti  the  other  lawyers  trom  tbe 
communlty-prc  perty    States.    Ba    woo    tto 


by  unanimous  decision,  tbe  Chief  Justice 
ukd  JuaUea  Stone  not  joining  in. 
Tha  raaaon  Chlaf  JttsUea  Hughes  dldn  t  )oin 
St — at  one  time  be  represented  the  State 
of  Texas  as  to  community-property  questions 
before  Coiwresa.  and  before  tbe  Attorney 
Oanaral's  odkca. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Judge  Donworth  In 
his  private  life.  He  came  from  tto  Bute  of 
Maine.  My  mother  cama  from  tto  State  of 
Maine,  and  It  gave  ua  a  kindly  aort  of  associa- 
tion. 

Judge  Donworth  waa  a  man  who  lived  a 
happy  life.  He  enjoyed  tto  good  things  ol 
life.  He  enjoyed  an  evening  card  game. 
sometimea  lasting  a  little  after  midnight. 
He  got  a  joy  In  a  card  game  that  he  dldnt 
get  In  his  financial  transactions  or  In  his 
court  life.  He  got  away  from  bU  Inhibition 
of  caution  In  ttot  way.  baeausa  he  liked  to 
Uke  a  chance.  And  ttot  waa  tto  only  place 
he  ever  had  to  take  a  chance  waa  in  a  card 
game  His  card  game  was.  of  course,  a  card 
game  of  bridge  whist.  But  as  he  expressed 
It.  be  liked  to  "Oo  out  on  a  limb  "  He  was 
one  of  tha  most  friendly  of  men. 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  read 
everything.  He  always  read  the  sdvance 
sheets  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States  decisions,  the  advance  sheet  opinions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  advoaee  sheets  ol  the  fed- 
eral Reporter.  Ra  always  read  those  How 
to  did  that.  I  don't  know,  except  for  this 
raaaon:  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  chuteb. 
■t  went  to  church  In  town  on  Sundsy  morn- 
taiff.  and  after  that  I  think  he  went  to  his 
law  office  and  read  tbe  advance  opinions  of 
the  couru.  But  he  was  always  up  on  them. 
He  kept  a  little  notebook  which,  when  I 
want  to  him.  ba  would  pull  out  and  ha 
could  usually  rafar  ma  to  a  recent  case 

He  was  what  I  call.  In  the  words  of  Kipling, 
"oneof  thestroQf  aaaoCttoaarth."  He  was 
able  Re  had  a  vaM  finid  of  knowledge. 
He  was  devoted  to  tha  public  service  He 
never  waa  able  to  live  that  life  of  lelaura 
that  ha  hoped  to  llva.  although  at  times 
ha  would  take  a  long  Utp  and  tova  aoma 
part  of  It 

I  would  Ilka  to  say  that  I  feMW  ao  tpltoph 
for  him  aa  good  as  that  oM  Wpllnt  wrote; 
"To  thoaa  who  are  cleknsad  of  base  desire, 
sorrow  and  lust  and  shame  born  on  the 
braath  ttot  man  call  death,  my  brother's 
•l^lt  eama  Noaroa  had  he  naad  to  doO  bis 
prtda  or  slough  tha  droaa  of  aarth.  Ian 
aa  ha  trad  tbat  day  to  God.  so  walked  ba 
from  hia  Mrth,  in  simplaaaaa  and  gantlanaaa 
and  honor  and  clean  mirth.  Bo  band  to  iMbd 
in  fellowship,  they  gave  blm  walooow  hlgb, 
and  made  him  place  at  tba  counwl  board  tba 
strong  men  rulsed  thereby.  Who  bed  dona 
his  work  and  told  his  peace,  and  had  no 
fear  to  die  Beyond  tha  loooi  of  tto  last 
lona  star  through  outer  darlBMas  burled. 
siu  be  with  tbay  wto  pralaad  our  Ood.  for 
ttot  they  served  Rla  world." 

Bon.  JoMM  C.  BowxM.  Tbe  cotirt  expresses 
gratitude  to  all  of  thoaa  who  have  partici- 
pated In  the  program  honoring  the  memory 
of  Judge  Donworth.  We  also  feel  that  the 
grestest  honor  paid  to  bis  memory  here 
today  U  thU  fina  aM—blata  oC  praaant  end 
past  public  ofBdals  and  dlattiigiilahcd  and 
representative  cltlaens.  That,  to  my  mind. 
Is  the  most  e:9ectlve  memorial.  We  wish  we 
could  hear  from  many  more  who  are  present 
on  this  occasion  but  tbe  committee  arrang- 
ing the  program  has  thought— In  view  of  the 
urgent  demands  upon  the  time  of  all  those 
present — ttoi  pertops  there  U  not  sufficient 
time  left  to  call  upon  more  of  those  present. 
The  addresses  made  and  proceedings  tod 
upon  this  occasion  will  be  entered  in  the 
permanent  records  of  this  court  and  a  copy 
of  tbat  record  will  to  sent  to  Mr  Charles  T. 
Donworth,  son  of  Judge  Donworth.  for  the 
family. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 
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taken  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpaying 
farmers  and  industrial  workers  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

Appropriations  and  Federal  expendi- 
turoB  have  been  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
$4,800,000,000  less  than  the  amount  rec- 
ommended to  be  expended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

At  the  same  time — through  reorgani- 
zations, consolidations,  and  increased 
efltelency  in  Government  operations — 
the  Nation  has  passed  through  the  ter- 
rible crises  which  the  prophets  of  doom 
foretold  would  wreck  our  national  econ- 
omy. Belter  service  is  already  being 
rendered  tbe  public  in  many  Federal 
agencies. 

The  rebirth  of  confidence,  stemming 
out  of  a  business  and  economy-minded 
Congress  now  finds  the  Nation,  with  more 
than  60,000,000  of  our  people  gainfully 
employed — and  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  ever  paid. 

It  finds  us  also  with  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  at  an  all-time 
high. 

It  finds  our  people,  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  on  the  farms,  with  their  mortgage 
debt  decreased  by  billions  of  dollars. 

Our  bank  deposits  total  in  excess  of 
$158,000,000,000  and  we  are  enjoying  an 
annual  income  in  excess  even  of  that 
huge  sum. 

The  Government  of  these  United 
States  is  now  hving  within  its  income. 
Inasmuch  as  the  national  budget  was 
brought  into  balance  by  this  Republi- 
can-controlled Congress  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years. 

There  is  now  a  surplus  of  nearly  $3.- 
000,000,000  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  is  augmented  and  backed  up  by  de. 
podlts  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the 
amount  of  $35,000,000,000  burled  In  the 
earth  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  justly  proud  of  the 
aeoomplUhments  of  the  Coogreu  la  tbe 
year  now  closlni. 

I  am  happy  to  lay  that  much  of  this 
waa  due  to  your  skilled,  adroit,  and  ca- 
pable leadership.  In  that  you  were  sup- 
ported by  the  scientific  and  skilled  han- 
dling of  the  work  done  by  the  splendid 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this  House 
In  their  dealing  with  all  phases  of  our 
complicated  financial  structure. 

I  know  well  that  the  economies  which 
have  already  been  effected  In  the  first 
session  will  be  continued  and  made  fur- 
Umc  eflectlve  and  more  extensive  in  the 
MMUd  session  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
opening  here  In  January. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  have  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  administrative  eCB- 
clency  and  management  of  such  Federal 
activities  as  fall  within  the  scope  and  the 
purview  of  that  committee. 

Prominent  among  those  about  whose 
activities  I  have  especially  concerned  my- 
self, is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  with  their 
activities  due  to  the  administration's 
proposal  to  establish  from  seven  to  nine 
more  TVA's. 

I  cite  the  TVA  because  of  tbe  fact  that 
my  studied  findings  disclose  that  the 
methods  of  management  made  applicable 
to  that  great  project  are  highly  indica- 
tive of  the  loose  manner  in  which  many 


other  Federal  corporations  and  authori- 
ties are  now  being  maladmlnistered. 

In  the  pursuit  of  certain  investigational 
studies  which  I  have  been  making  with 
respect  to  the  maladministration  of  F(.>d- 
eral  agencies,  I  recently  came  upon  an 
article  disclosing  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual deficits  made  by  the  TVA  as  «ell 
as  an  impartial  disclosure  of  the  system 
of  accounting  followed  by  that  gigantic 
power  trust  in  order  to  conceal  those 
deficits  from  this  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  article  was  written  by  an  eminent 
authority — himself  long  a  proponent  of 
Government-managed  power  industry 
and  the  TVA. 

The  facts  presented  by  this  writer  are 
unassailable,  I  invite  their  corroboration 
or  refutation  by  any  Member  of  tliis 
House. 

The  authority  is  none  less  than  that 
noted  economic  and  financial  analyst — 
Mr.  John  T.  Flynn — a  man  well  and 
favorably  known  to  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  article  is  replete  both  with  factual 
data  and  quotable  parts.  It  is  oi  such 
importance  lo  every  Member  of  this 
House  that  I  shall,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  submit  that  article  for 
the  Record.  I  am  doing  so  in  the  ho])e 
that  every  Member  will  read  it.  I  assure 
one  and  all  that  you  will  find  it  a  dis- 
passionate, candid  exhibition  of  the 
TVA — revealing  it  in  its  true  nature  as  a 
New  Deal  Government  power  project, 
which  has  now  been  snowballed  into  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  business  industrien 
in  our  Nation,  if  not  in  the  world. 

A  mere  perusal  of  this  article  will  con- 
vince any  understanding  mind  that  tho 
TVA,  financed  by  this  House  through  the 
appropriation  of  funds  and  supplement- 
ed by  other  funds  milked  directly  from 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  now  repre* 
■ents  an  Investment  of  more  than  a  bll* 
Hon  dollars  to  the  people  of  thtM  Unlt«<) 
States. 

That  the  TVA  li  now  bankrupt  and  haj>^ 
long  been  bankrupt  has  long  been  oon- 
oealed  and  cloaked  by  a  cunningly  de- 
vised, devious  and  spurious  system  of  ac- 
counting tte  fiscal  matters  In  a  manner 
which  has  met  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  Itself. 

The  TVA  system  of  keeping  Its  books, 
of  allocating  its  investment  charges,  and 
of  posting  Its  accounts  has  been  espe- 
cially devLsed  to  deceive  Congress,  milk 
the  Federal  Treasury  annually  of  mil- 
lions for  interest  charges,  and  to  com- 
pletely cover  up  the  fact  that  the  TVA 
is  now,  and  has  long  been,  financially 
bankrupt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  present  this  article 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Flsmn.  In  doing  so.  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  on  my  colleagues 
that  they  will  hear  more  and  further 
from  me  on  this  subject  in  the  near 
future. 

THZ  HIDDEH  RZO  INK  IN  TVA'S  BOOKS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
In  1916  war  raged  in  Europe.  TO  Inaxire  a 
supply  of  nitrates,  Congress  voted  funds  fcir 
two  nitrate  plants  at  lAiscle  Shoals  and  a 
dam  to  produce  hydroelectric  power  to  run 
tbe  plants.  The  dam,  finished  in  1925.  be- 
came a  Oovemment  headache.     PlnaUy  la 


1933  Senator  George  Norrls  put  through  a 
bill  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  operate  the  plants  for  fertUlaer  and  the 
dam  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  power. 
But  TVA  is  no  longer  just  a  plant  and  a 
dam.  There  are  28  dams  on  650  miles  of  rivers 
running  through  7  States.  TVA  owns  10 
steam  plants;  has  built  vUlages,  parlES,  stores; 
makes  fo'tllizer;  carries  on  forestry,  agrlcvil- 
tural  and  recreational  operations.  Moreover, 
it  is  now  prcposed  to  establish  as  many  as 
nine  more  TVA's  all  over  the  country  for  the 
Missouri,  Coltunbia,  Arkansas,  and  other 
valleys. 

I  strongly  advocated  TVA.  But  In  the 
Interest  of  TVA  and  the  country  I  think 
TVA's  financial  picture  should  be  set  straight. 

Its  managers  have  made  extravagant 
claims.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  its  first  chair- 
man, told  Congress  in  1934:  "After  a  prelim- 
inary period  •  •  •  this  program  will  be 
amortlaed  In  2fi  yeara."  Oavid  LUlenthal.  Ita 
next  chairman,  said  In  1944: 

"Even  If  the  total  Investment  In  power, 
navigation  and  flood  control — tbe  entire 
STDO.OOO.OCO — were  charged  against  power, 
revenues  would  pay  tbe  entire  cost  in  less 
than  60  years." 

It  cost  S762.C00,000  to  buUd  TVA.  The  Qov- 
emment  borrowed  and  put  up  the  money  and 
pays  Interest  on  It.  In  addition  the  plant 
must  be  operated.  Tbe  operation  costs  over 
14  years  up  to  June  1946,  including  the  In- 
terest paid  by  the  Government,  were  $339.- 
000,000.  The  revenues  were  $209,000,000. 
Thus  there  was  actually  a  deficit  of  $130,- 
000.000. 

But  TVA  has  a  different  figure.  It  arrives 
at  It  by  leaving  out  of  its  accounts  the  $129,- 
000.000  paid  by  the  Government  as  Intweat 
on  the  loans. 

TVA  carries  on  many  activities.  Power  pro- 
duction Is  only  one  of  them.  The  flguras 
given  above  are  for  tha  antlre  program,  ia- 
olxxllng  power  Now  let  us  look  at  tbe  power 
enterprise  alone.  TVA  insists  It  Is  selling 
power  ehaaper  than  the  private  oompaniaa 
and  dolni  so  at  a  profit.    Let  us  sat. 

The  total  investment  in  TVA  power— using 
TVA 'a  own  accounting  aaiumptlona— U 1468,- 
000.000.  All  of  this  was  bowowd  by  tha  Gov- 
•nunent.  A  TVA  propaganda  book  claims 
that  "the  total  att  profit  froea  powtr  alnoa 
the  baglanUif  in  19aa  to  June  10,  1M4,"  was 
e8a.000.000.  But,  alas,  this  lalt  out  tha  taet 
that  IMMCOOO  was  paid  by  ths  Ocvsniaient 
as  iaterast  on  ths  money  borrowad  to  build 
ths  power  plants.  Henoa,  a  powar  dafieit  ot 
116.000.000. 

TVA,  of  count,  will  aevar  aoeept  these  fl|- 
uras.  zr  one  questions  Its  aeoounti  it  rtpllss: 
"Oo  to  our  reports.  It  Is  all  thert,  vartfted  by 
a  firm  of  Independent  aooountants."  But  it 
Is  not  all  thart.  Nowhere  can  you  find  any 
record  of  the  intaratt  oharies  paid  by  the 
Oovamment.  Tha  firm  of  aecountants  it 
cltaa  took  particular  pains  to  point  this  out. 
saying:  "The  net  results  stated  for  this  pro- 
gram do  not  include  any  charge  for  Interest. " 
And  the  General  Accounting  Oflioe  of  the 
I7nlted  States  in  an  otBclal  report  expressly 
calls  attention  to  this  same  failure  and  wants 
it  cnrected. 

The  Government  baa  financed  hundreda  of 
housing  projects.  There  Is  a  loss  of  over 
$4,000,000  a  year  on  these.  But  the  projects 
faithfully  record  their  into-est  coats.  If,  fol- 
lowing TVA,  they  ignored  this  Item,  they 
could  boast  of  a  profit  of  $14,000,000  a  year. 

On  the  Government-financed  Bonneville 
Dam  project  the  Treasury  charges  2Vi  per- 
cent interest.  Why  not  on  TV  *  s  power  debt? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  TVA's  debt  iv<r  its  power 
investment  alone  Is  split  into  two  clasees. 
There  is  a  small  one  of  fifty-eight  mUllon  and 
a  large  one  of  four  hundred  and  four  million. 
The  Government  holds  both.  TVA  tloes  pay 
1  percent  on  the  small  one  but  nothing  on 
the  big  one.  Why  is  the  Interest  on  tbe 
smaU  debt — ^however  Inadequate— a  proper 
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that  the   Interest  on  the 
must   be   Included   and 
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Many  of  the  great  dams  In  the  Tennessee 
River  and  tributaries  are  called  "multipur- 
pose* dams.     It  is  claimed  they  were  built 
not  only  to  produce  hydroelectric  power  but 
to  control  navigation  and  floods.    The  direc- 
tors of  TVA  have  declared  how  much  of  the 
Btructiire  is  for  power  and  how  much  for  navi- 
gation and  flood  control.     But  no  one  has  ever 
ofllclally  checke<l  this  allocation.     The  private 
accounting  firm  which  audited  TVA's  books 
specifically  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for 
the  allocation   used.     And  the  General   Ac- 
counting Office  has  made  the  same  disclaimer. 
Competent  engineers  have  disputed  TVAs 
claim  and  have  Insisted  that  the  dams  are 
almost  wholly  for  power  production  and  that 
the  element  of  flood  protection  or  navigation 
control   in   them    is   small.     They    are   sup- 
ported in  this  by  the  leading  authority  on- 
Booi  control  in  Congreae.  Wnx  M  WHrmwc- 
TOK.  a  Democrat,   former   chairman   of   the 
House  Commlf.ee  on  Flood  Control,  a  sup- 
porter of  TVA  and  a  Representative  of  Missis- 
sippi, which  enjoys  u  large  measure  of  bene- 
fiU  from  TVA      In  a  speech  in   the  House 
he  declared  that  "TVA  Is  primarUy  for  the 
development  of  power." 

There  can  never  be  any  authoritative  ac- 
counting of  the  cost  of  TVA  pjwer  until  the 
total  amount  of  the  Investment  In  power  has 
been  settled  It  Is  thU  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  referred  to  when  It  recently 
reported  that  "the  power  debt  should  be 
finally  determined  " 

I  have  examined  patiently  most  of  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  this  subject  and  have 
gone  to  the  TVA  country  to  check  on  the  re- 
spective claims  I  believe  there  U  no  escap- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  allocation  of 
power  investment  and  costs  made  by  TVA  la 
arbitrary  and  that  If  It  U  ever  audited  by  a 
competent  board  of  Impartial  engineers  and 
accountanU.  it  will  ttt  found  that  the  power 
Inveatment  and  debt  Is  not  $443,000,000  but 
$600,000,000  at  the  lowest. 

The  reason  for  TVA's  claim  of  lower  power 
Investment  Is  plain.  The  more  cosU  TVA 
can  unload  on  navigation  and  flood  control 
the  less  the  crsts  of  power  will  seem.  By  the 
accounting  trick  here  described  TVA  has  cut 
more  than  $t50.000J)00  from  the  debt  due  for 
power  Th»y  can  also  reduce  the  seeming 
cost  of  operating  the  dama.  because  now 
they  charge  otf  most  of  the  cost  of  operating 
the  "common  purposes"  of  the  dama  to  navi- 
gation and  flood  control. 

EX)  I  want  TVA  destroyed?  Certainly  not. 
But  we  must  submit  TVA  to  the  yardstick 
which  It  now  tries  to  forget.  Just  as  we  had 
to  have  commissions  to  stop  private  utilities 
tram  soeklnj  the  customers,  we  should  have 
some  authority  to  prevent  publicly  owned 
power  projects  from  soaking  the  taxpayers. 

What  ahould  be  done  seems  to  me  ines- 
capable. (1)  The  outstanding  Government 
debt  on  the  power  enterprise  should  be  de- 
termined definitely  and  the  TVA  should  pay 
the  interest  on  It.  (3)  The  TVA  should  pay 
off  this  debt  in  40  years.  (3)  These  items 
and  all  other  costs  should  be  Included  In  the 
ratee  charged  for  power.  (4)  The  TVA  Direc- 
tors ahould  not  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
amoxint  of  the  investment  in  power.  (5)  All 
the  nonpower  activities  of  TVA— agriculture, 
tertlllzer  prcductlon.  forestry,  and  other 
projects — should  be  transferred  to  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  Government.  Tb*y 
ahould  be  divorced  from  the  TVA  power  proj- 
ect to  which  they  have  no  rational  relation- 
ahlp.  (6)  The  costs  of  these  activities  should 
be  paid  out  of  authorized  congressional  ap- 
propriations like  any  other  cosU  of  gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  an  aspect  of  TVA  which  disturbs 
me  ipore  than  its  fiaod  veffBrles.  It  has  oper- 
iitcd  as  a  Federal  corporatloti  under  a  charter 
which  has  enabled  It  to  do  an  incredible 
number  of  things  and  to  escape  Government 
scrutiny.  The  Federal  charter  Is  a  compara- 
tively new  device  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  Its  powers   immensely. 
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ctf  the  changes  may  do  more  harm  than 
good." 

The  need  for  a  re*l  reorganlntton  of  Can> 
gress  has  been  pressing  for  many  years. 
Dropping  archaic  procedures,  eliminating 
overlapping  committees,  giving  Members 
more  Ume  to  work,  keeping  Congressmen 
better  informed,  and  Improving  liaison  with 
the  Kxecutlve  are  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  iM-eeented  for  action 
through  many  eeesions  by  various  House  and 
Senate  Members. 

The  necessity  of  a  twentieth-century  Oon- 
gtess  in  a  twentieth-century  world  resulted, 
early  In  1046,  in  the  creation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
headed  by  the  late  Senator  Francis  Maloney 
and.  after  his  death,  by  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette.  Jf..  with  RepreeentaUve  A.  8. 
Mnu  MoNBONET  as  vice  chairman. 

Unwisely,  we  think,  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry was  limited.  Nevertheless,  this  com- 
mittee produced  one  of  the  most  important 
reports  ever  placed  before  the  National  Ijegta- 
lature.  The  hearings  before  the  group  reveal 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  presented 
xxKire  than  360  ideas  for  improving  the  pres- 
ent functioning  of  the  legislative  institution. 
The  hearings,  report,  and  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  (Public  Law  601.  70th  Cong.) 
deserve  serious  attention  not  only  from  stu- 
dents of  governnSent  and  the  3.300  men  and 
women  employed  to  help  run  Congress  but 
from  voters  and  citizens  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  was  limited  by  the  act  creating 
It  from  making  many  basic  recommenda- 
tions: furthermore,  it  was  unable  to  agree 
among  its  own  members  on  reorganization 
matters  within  Its  jurisdiction:  and  finally, 
the  limited  recommendation*  It  eventually 
did  make  vrere  whittled  away  by  the  Senate 
and  House  through  p(4ltlcal  bargaining  and 
jockeying.  These  are  tough  foee  to  face  in 
any  reform  movement. 

LA  rOLLCTTX-MONBOKrr  ACT 

Congress  did  a  fairly  good  job  of  consoli- 
dating and  reallnlng  its  committees.  The 
standing  committees  were  reduced  from  48  to 
10  In  the  House  and  from  33  to  15  In  the 
Senate.  The  act  defines  their  jurisdiction 
so  as  to  avoid  considerable  overlapping.  It 
limits  the  number  of  committees  on  which  a 
member  may  serve,  authorizes  larger  staffs 
including  professional  assistants  and  adds  to 
their  Investigative  power. 

The  Revenue  and  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees are  directed  to  cooperate  in  analyzing 
the  Federal  budget  and  present  a  budget  of 
their  own. 

The  act  provides  for  expansion  of  legisla- 
tive-reference and  bill-drafting  services.  It 
requires  the  registration  of  lobbyists.  Con- 
gress is  relieved  of  much  detail  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  administrative  or  judicial  prt>- 
cedxnrs  for  private  bills  concerning  pensions, 
tort  claims,  bridges,  or  correction  of  mlllUry 
or  naval  reeord*.  Congressional  salaries 
were  increased  and  Members  are  made  eli- 
gible for  an  exceptionally  generous  contribu- 
tory retirement  system. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  committee  profeaslonal  staffs 
qualify  by  experience  and  education.  In 
many  caass  derteal  pencnnel  or  others  have 
been  upgraded  to  tbeee  positions  as  com- 
mittee experts. 

Most  of  the  cocnmlttees.  however,  have 
been  careful  in  selection  and  many  have  not 
pannanenUy  filled  these  career  posts.  Still 
Others  have  restricted  the  pay  far  below  the 
maximum  allowed.  One  reason  for  partial 
failure  was  the  lack  of  immediately  avaU- 
able  qualified  personnel  for  theee  poets. 
Undoubtedly  a  training  period  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  staffing  la  fuUy  eflecUve. 

Sooie  f  unless  was  made  in  reducing  legls- 
laMoB  on  approprlaUon  bills.  Amendments 
In  the  nature,  of  expenditure  llmltaticns  are 
often  added.    Many  are  actually  legUIative 


In  their  intent.  Legislation  <tf  this  type  wan 
not  eliminated  but  the  increasing  trend  tn 
this  dlrectk»i  was  reduced. 

The  requirement  providing  that  all  i^ 
proprlation  bills  Xte  reported  to  the  House 
three  calendar  days  before  their  considera- 
tion was  observed  on  most  bills,  but  violated 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  This  re- 
striction was  to  permit  the  full  membershi(i 
to  be  Informed  on  the  money  items  in  tbc^ 
bill  and  to  make  the  full  hearings  available 
for  study  8  days  betan  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered. 

All  committees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
saboommlttees,  held  open  hearings.  Despite 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  act,  all  House  Api»x>- 
prlatlons  Committee  hearings  remained 
closed,  executive  sessions.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  hcwever,  observed 
the  act.  as  did  all  other  standing  oommltteef 
of  the  Congress. 

A  conspicuous  failure  of  reorganization  wac 
the  failure  to  carry  out.  and  in  most  in- 
stances even  to  try.  the  sections  provided  tc> 
Improve  the  handling  of  the  vast  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  a  $35,000,000,000  Government. 

No  money  can  be  spent  that  Is  not  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  which  has  full  respon- 
sibility for  final  determination  on  govern- 
mental expenses.  For  years  the  obsolete; 
methods  inadequate  staffs,  uncertain  and 
hodgepodge  accounting  systems  have  been 
severely  criticized  by  students  of  Congress. 

mCAL  STBtWM  umKpaovED 

To  correct  some  of  the  most  apparent  de- 
ficiencies In  the  historic  system  of  appropri- 
ating, the  reorganization  act  recommended 
many  reforms  designed  to  tighten  and  im- 
prove fiscal  control.  Few  were  put  Into  force 
Despite  this  lack  of  use  of  the  act.  it  wan 
blamed  by  many  critics  within  and  without 
Congress  for  the  delay  In  appropriation  bills 
Since  practically  none  of  the  reforms  was 
even  tried,  this  criticism  was  patently  un- 
founded. 

The  provision  for  the  legislative  budge: 
was  an  outBtandlng  failure  largely  because 
of  lack  of  advance  staff  woric  prior  to  the 
convening  of  Congress  in  January.  To  mak<> 
this  valuable  provision  effective,  a  skilled,  ex- 
pert staff  should  confer  often  with  agency 
budget  officers  while  their  needs  are  belnjj 
formulated  and  follow  through  with  careful 
observation  untU  the  sums  are  fixed  in  the 
President's  budget.  With  this  advance  staff 
work  the  legislative  budget  would  become 
more  than  a  pious  hope,  as  It  was  ciiarac- 
terl2ed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

No  evidence  was  presented  that  the  country 
did  not  need  to  adopt  an  over-all  fiscal  policy 
at  the  start  of  each  Congress,  carefully  esti- 
mating the  total  expenditures  for  the  year 
to  be  made  by  Congress,  and  determining  as 
nearly  as  poesible  anticipated  income.  De- 
spite this,  both  Houses  missed  their  estimates 
of  expenditures  in  the  legislative  budget 
so  far  that  the  resolution  adopting  it  was 
allowed  to  die  in  conference  and  no  final 
action  was  taken. 

Much  of  the  good  resulting  from  the  brave 
reduction  of  standing  committees  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  creation  of  select  and  too  many 
subcommittees.  The  Senate  bill  prohiblte<l 
select  committees  and,  while  the  House  re- 
fused to  agree,  the  spirit  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  was  to  have  all  Investigatory  work 
done  by  regular  committees.  After  the  Sen- 
ate "broke  the  ice"  by  creating  the  War  In- 
vestigation Committee,  we  witnessed  the  set- 
ting up  of  more  than  a  dozen  special  groups. 

Some  regular  committees  have  far  too 
many  subcommittees.  The  result  Is  poor 
attendance  and  the  same  difficulty  on  tho 
part  of  members  in  looking  after  their  vari- 
ous committee  assignments.  An  unwhole- 
some but  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  to  give  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee was  a  principal  reason  for  this 
contortion  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 


The  La  PoUette-Monroney  Act  intOKlsd 
that  committee  staffs  be  selected  on  a  merit 
basis.  This  pc^icy  ha*  not  been  followed  In 
many  cases.  The  act  gives  tbs  committee 
the  power  of  selection.  This  means  the  ma* 
jority  in  p>ower  and  tisually  the  exclusive 
prerogative  has  been  assumed  by  the  chair- 
man. A  real  merit  system  with  a  guaranty 
of  tenm-e  If  satisfactory  wcffk  is  done  is  the 
obvious  answer.  The  reorganisation  com- 
mittee recommended  a  director  general  at 
personnel.  Tills  provision  was  tossed  out  bf 
the  Senate  as  "dicUtorial"  or  "totalltarlstic.'* 
It  should  have  been  given  a  trlaL 

BKmCtMC  THK  «AP 

Congress  and  the  Executive  should  act 
cooperatively  In  the  formation  of  legislation, 
not  as  antagonists  In  a  struggle  for  po^er. 
Methods  mxist  be  found  to  enable  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  facts.  Nothing  was  don4.1n 
this  regard  by  the  reorganization  measure. 
Closer  imlty  Is  especially  necessary  In  the 
solution  of  international  problems.  On  the 
home  front,  in  dealing  with  domestic  Issues, 
there  is  a  CLeepemtt  need  for  more  direct 
liaison  and  for  a  clearer  understanding  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
The  need  is  especially  pressing  when  control 
of  Congress  and  executive  departments  Is 
divided. 

The  most  effective  way  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
can  be  effected  by  a  mere  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  In  the  resolutions 
which  Senator  PtrLBaiCHT  and  I  have  pro- 
posed, a  change  in  the  rules  of  the  respective 
bodies  of  Congress  would  permit  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of  agencies  to  meet 
Members  of  Congress  face  to  face  and  taDc 
things  over. 

TTie  House  resolution  provides  that  not 
more  tlian  2  hours  would  be  set  aside  at  least 
every  2  weeks  to  question  administrative  of9- 
clals  on  the  floor.  Half  the  time  would  be 
devoted  to  making  a  report  In  answer  to 
written  questions  which  had  previously  been 
approved  by  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee, submitted  to  the  official  and  printed 
in  tiie  CoMcazssioNAL  Rxcoxo.  The  latter 
half  of  the  period  would  be  reserved  for  oral 
questions  by  Members  of  the  House,  which 
must  be  germane  to  the  preceding  discussion. 

The  Speaker  would  disallow  and  the  Execu- 
tive need  not  answer  any  Improper  question 
or  one  which  could  not  he  answered  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security.  The  control  of 
time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  period 
would  be  divided  equally  between  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  which  issued  the  invitation.  The 
proceedings  would  be  printed  in  the  Rboord 
for  all  to  read,  unless  In  an  executive  session. 

This  method  would  keep  the  Members  f  uUy 
and  currently  Informed  on  the  big  issues  of 
the  day.  There  is  no  present  system  for  this 
purpose.  Annual  reports  of  the  agencies  are 
lengthy  post  mortems.  Few  Members  read 
them.  Committee  hearings  pertain  only  to 
a  particular  bill  and  do  not  contain  over-all 
factual  reports  of  the  operation  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  plan  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
executives.  It  would  require  them  to  know 
their  departments.  They  would  have  to 
make  decisions  before  appearing.  It  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
proposals  to  the  ftili  memberstilp. 

This  is  one  way  of  improving  the  channels 
of  communication  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  at  a  time  when  our  salvation 
at  home  and  abroad  depends  on  their  ability 
to  work  together.  It  requires  no  constitu- 
tional amendment,  simply  an  amendment  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  The 
La  Follette-Monroney  committee  oould  not 
consider  this  proposal  because  the  resolution 
creating  it  ruled  out  any  procedural  amend- 
ments. 

POLICY  ooiofirms 

Most  students  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion recommend  the  formation  of  Senate  and 
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glaring  shortcomings  of  the  Reorganization 
Act. 

Thus  It  will  be  see  that  Congress  has  not 
been  modemlaad.  In  short,  the  battle  for 
modernising  Congraaa  la  merely  beginning. 
Congraaa  has  at  least  been  Jolted  out  of  Its 
doldrums,  but  the  gains  must  be  retained 
and  the  taak  completed.  Public  support 
must  be  enlUted  for  this  difficult  task. 

The  objective  we  urge  Is  not  merely  s  physi- 
cal faea-llftlng  that  will  send  the  Senate 
anuffboaaa  to  muaeums  and  install  mechani- 
cal devicaa  la  nongraaslnnal  oAeas.  We  want 
to  give  Congraaa  real  U>ga|isii<aiirn  and  actual 
political  fraadom  to  enable  It  to  respond 
quickly  and  cffacUvaly  to  tha  wUl  of  the 
mlllloos  It  represents     the  American  people. 

Upon  a  more  effective  Oongraaa.  xfKm  a 
eontmaatlon  at  the  noMa  aMrt  bagun  in 
IMd.  may  depend  tha  piaaarratlon  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  SUtaa. 
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Thursday.  December  It.  1947 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  today  granted  me  In  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  WUUam  and  Mary  Col- 
lege. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  tbe  fact 
that  December  5.  1M7.  was  the  one  hun- 
dred and  aerentar-flrst  anniversary  of  the 
creation  and  establishment  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  The  anniversary  celebration 
was  held  by  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the 
College  of  WUllam  and  Mary.  A  dinner 
and  public  meeting  was  held.  New  mem- 
bers were  initiated  and  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Walter  Uppmann  on  the 
subject  Philosophy  and  United  States 
Foreign  Policy.  The  address  was  philo- 
sophical, thoughtful,  and  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  discussed.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  present  and  pur- 
suant to  permission  heretofore  granted. 
I  Include  in  this  extension  Mr.  Upp- 
mann's  address  entitled  "Philosophy  and 
United  8Ut»  foreign  Policy."  The  ad- 
dress was  M  Hollows: 

I  mmt  suppoaa  that  It  has  occurred  to  many 
of  you.  as  you  looked  at  your  program  and 
saw  the  title  of  my  addrees.  that  anyone 
who  fopoaaa  to  discuss  philosophy  and 
tha  foralgn  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
choaan  a  rather  wide  and  double-barreleo 
subject.  But  I  have  been  studying  a  list 
of  the  subjects  which  were  debated  here 
at  William  and  Mary  by  the  founding  mem- 
bers of  oux  society,  and  I  find  that  tradi- 
tion and  historic  precedents  are  with  me. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  never  shrank  from  the  dts- 
ctission  of  big  subjects,  or  from  questions 
on  which  the  speaker  of  tbe  day  must 
not   have  t>ccn   able  to  say  the  last  word. 

Thus,  I  And  in  Dr.  Voorhecs'  History  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  that  on  April  22.  1780.  the 
subject  was:  ~Had  WUllam  the  Norman 
the  right  to  Invatfa  Bi0and7~  On  May  ai 
the  subject  was:  "Whether  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First  was  justifiable?"  On  June 
17  our  revered  founders  had  a  debate  on 
"Whether   the  rape   of   the  Sabine   women 
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wa  shall  not  know  how  to  prevent  war,  nor 
how  to  prepare  for  It  correctly,  or  how.  as- 
suming we  win  It.  to  make  peace  after  It. 
And  if  a  second  world  war  leads  to  the  third. 
If  we  cannot  make  a  settlement  of  the  war 
we  have  just  won,  what  ground  Is  there  to 
atq;>posa  that  we  could  settle  a  third  world 
war  so  that  It  did  not  lead  to  a  fourthT 

la  It  not  true  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
we  have  witnessed  on  the  one  hand  the  rise 
of  the  United  States  to  preeminence  among 
the  nations,  to  a  position  of  great  leadership 
and  Immense  responsibility  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  mankind?  And  on  the  other  hand, 
Is  It  not  also  true  that  the  course  of  events 
during  the  American  rlaa  to  preeminence  Is 
strewn  with  debris  and  wreckage  of  high  and 
hopeful  declarations  of  policy— Wilson's  neu- 
trality, Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations:  with  the 
Washington  treaties  of  disarmament  and  the 
Kellogg  Pact  to  outlaw  war,  with  the  Dawes 
plan,  and  the  Toung  plan,  and  the  Hoover 
moratorium  to  reconstruct  the  world  after 
the  First  World  War.  with  the  Stlmson  doc- 
trine to  prevent  aggression,  with  the  Neu- 
trality Act  before  the  Second  World  War.  with 
the  quarantine  speech  of  Franklin  Rooaevelt, 
and  the  four  freedoms,  and  Mr.  Hull's  17 
points,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  the 
Yalta  declaration,  and  the  so-called  Truman 
doctrine. 

Must  we  not  say  that  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  improvise  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ao  many  new  plans  and  new  formulae  if 
any  of  them  had  worked  out  as,  at  the  time 
they  were  announced,  we  hoped  and  believed 
they  would? 

Whaa  wa  reflect  on  this  experience  of  re- 
paatad  dadarations  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, wa  must  be  struck  by  the  contrast 
between  our  capacity  as  a  people  to  develop 
naUonal  power  and  our  ability  to  use  It  and  to 
■"f  f*  it  successfully. 

It  Is  plain  that  our  fallurea  He  In  the  field 
of  policy— that  is  to  say.  in  deciding  cor- 
rectly when,  where,  how.  and  to  what  ends 
we  ahall  exert  the  enormous  power  and  influ- 
ence which  we  are  able  to  generate. 

For  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  mlacar- 
d  American  diplomacy  are  due  to  the 
of  the  American  Nation.  Among 
the  powers  of  the  world  the  United  States 
Is  the  least  vulnersble  to  Invasion,  to  block- 
ade or.  with  existing  weapona.  to  decisive  aa- 
•Mrit.  The  United  States  has  the  material 
laywiii  IIS  and  It  has  the  productive  capacity 
to  develop  enormous  oflanilTe  power  In  time 
of  war.  And  In  time  of  peace  It  produces  a 
great  export  surpltis — a  surplus  above  and 
beyood  a  high  standard  of  life  at  home — 
which  renders  It  economically  Invulnerable 
la  the  outer  world.  Two  great  wars  have 
proved  the  valor  of  American  troops,  the  for- 
tltnde  of  tbe  American  people,  and  the  mili- 
tary competence  of  American  military  com- 
mandara.  Our  institutions  and  our  tradi- 
tions are  respected.  And  on  the  whole  otir 
participation  In  world  affairs  Is  welcomed  by 
the  great  iiiamaa  of  mankind  as  promising 
liberty,  justice,  peace,  and  plenty. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  reasonable  conclusion.  I 
■obmlt,  that  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  our 
Mpioaatlc  failures  In  our  own  minds.  We 
■atat  look  for  the  cause  of  trouble  not  In 
matertsl  circumstances  but  in  our  own  hab- 
its of  thought  when  we  are  dealing  with 
foreign  aflairs  and  with  the  formation  of 
American  policy.  Now.  I  believe  that  an  in- 
quiry will  show— that  In  the  period  from 
Woodrow  Wllaon  to  prealdent  Truman  our 
policy  has  mlacarrled  so  reguUrly  be- 
there  Is  intarpoaad  within  our  own 
minds,  between  the  outer  world  and  our- 
aalves.  a  collection  of  stereotyped  prejudices 
and  sacred  cows  and  wishful  conceptions, 
whldi  misrepresent  the  nature  of  things, 
which  falsify  our  Judgments  of  events,  and 
Whtrh  Inhibit  the  formation  of  workable  pol- 
icies by  which  our  available  means  can  be  de- 
voted efficiently  to  realizable  ends. 


We  have.  I  shall  argue,  brought  along  with 
us  from  our  age  of  Innocence,  from  the  nine- 
teenth centtiry  when  we  were  Isolated,  and 
when  we  were  sheltered  from  the  rivalries  of 
states  and  empires,  an  Ideological  picture  of 
the  world,  a  philosophical  framework  of  pre- 
conceptions. We  think  this  picture  of  the 
world  Is  real  and  la  noble.  In  fact  it  la 
Imaginary  and  It  Is  falae.  And  becatiae  our 
philosophy  of  the  nature  of  International 
life  is  Imaginary  and  false,  all  our  efforts  to 
play  an  effective  part  In  world  affairs  are 
frustrated. 

What  then  Is  It  In  our  philosophy  which. 
Instead  of  guiding  us.  misguides  us  continu- 
ally? I  think  that  the  question  can  be  an- 
swered. The  point,  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated, where  our  declarations  of  policy  have 
regularly  miscarried  Is  In  avoiding  war,  in 
preparliig  for  war,  and  In  settling  wars.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  there  Is  here 
some  common  factor  of  error  which  con- 
fuses all  of  us  on  the  Issues  of  war  and 
peace.  I  think  there  Is.  I  think  the  error 
Is  a  refusal  to  recognize,  to  admit,  to  take 
as  the  premise  of  our  thinking,  the  fact  that 
rivalry  and  strife  and  conflict  among  states. 
commtinltles.  and  factions  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  popular  American 
philosophy  of  international  life  refuses  to 
recognize  this  fact.  It  denies  that  in  the 
world  as  It  is  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
fundamental  and  In  the  nature  of  things. 
This,  I  am  convinced.  Is  the  philosophical 
error  which  prevents  us  from  forming  an 
effective  foreign  policy. 

In  the  American  ideology  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  the  rivalry  of  nations  for  ad- 
vantages, is  held  to  be  wrong,  abnormal  and 
transitory.  Otir  foreign  policy  throughout 
this  period  has  been  dominated  by  the  be- 
lief that  the  struggle  does  not  exist,  or  that 
it  can  be  avoided,  or  that  It  can  be  abolished. 
Because  of  this  belief  our  aim  has  not  been 
to  regulate  and  to  moderate  and  to  compose 
the  conflicts  and  the  Issues,  to  check  and  to 
balance  the  contending  forces.  Our  aim  has 
been  either  to  abstain  from  the  struggle,  or 
to  abolish  the  struggle  immediately,  or  to 
conduct  crusades  against  those  nations  who 
most  actively  continue  the  struggle. 

Tet  in  the  world  as  It  actually  is,  the 
struggle  is  not  abnormal,  and  It  is  perpetu- 
ally renewed.  Twice  during  this  period  we 
have  sought  to  abstain  from  the  struggle  by 
declaring  our  neutrality.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  stay  out  of  it.  Twice  we  have  con- 
ducted victorious  crusades  against  the  chief 
trouble  maker,  believing  what  was  soon  dis- 
proved by  events — that  if  he  could  be  elimi- 
nated, we  would  then  have  eliminated  all 
trouble  makers.  Twice  we  have  sought,  by 
forming  tinirersal  societies  like  the  Leag:ue 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations,  to  abolish 
the  struggle.  They  have  not  abolished  the 
struggle.  But  our  efforts  to  use  the  uni- 
versal society  as  if  the  struggle  could  be 
abolished  has  wrecked  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  may  yet  wreck  the  United  Nations. 

Our  refural  to  recognize  the  struggle  for 
existence  as  the  normal  state  of  mankind 
in  international  affairs  has  resulted  in  the 
repeated  miscarriage  of  American  policies. 
Our  efforts  to  deal  with  events,  as  If  they 
conformed  or  could  be  made  to  conform 
with  our  ideological  picture  of  what  they 
ought  to  t>e.  has  been  rather  like  tuing  a 
map  of  Utopia  to  find  yovir  way  around 
New  York  City. 

The  American  refusal  to  recognize  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  in  this  century 
crystallized  In  a  recognizable  pattern  of 
conduct — a  neutrality  which  asstmies  that 
the  struggle  can  be  Ignored  and  avoided, 
In  cnisades  that  assume  that  by  defeating 
the  chief  trouble  maker  the  struggle  for 
existence  will  end,  In  the  sponsorship  of  a 
ai>lver8al  society  which  assumes  that  the 
struggle  can  be  abolished. 

Since  1914  American  relations  with  the 
outer  world  have  oecillated  among  these  three 


patterns  of  conduct.  Tfee  great  debates 
within  this  country  have  turned  tipon  them. 
But  the  experience  of  these  40  years  shows 
conclusively,  I  think,  that  If  we  insist  on 
treating  the  conflict  of  States,  communities, 
and  factions  as  abnormal,  as  exceptional,  as 
transitory,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  efficient 
foreign  policy.  Our  American  ideology, 
which  we  have  brotight  ovn-  from  a  time 
when  we  did  not  have  to  play  a  responsible 
part  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  distorts 
our  Judgment  when  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  power.  It  distorts  our  Judgment 
when  we  determine  oxir  alms.  It  distorts 
our  judgment  when  we  have  to  calculate 
how  a  balance  can  be  struck  between  our 
alms  and  our  power  to  realise  them. 

Tet  In  practical  Judgments — and  diplo- 
macy, when  the  stakes  are  life  and  death, 
calls  for  very  practical  judgments — the  cri- 
teria are  always  relative.  For  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  power.  Whatever 
the  wealth,  the  power  and  the  prestige  of 
a  nation  may  be.  its  means  are  always 
limited.  The  problem  of  the  maker  of  policy 
Is  to  select  objectives  that  are  limited — not 
the  best  that  could  be  desired  but  the  best 
that  can  be  realized  without  committing 
the  whole  power  and  the  whole  wealth  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 

But  if  we  examine  the  Issues  of  foreign 
policy  as  they  are  presented  to  otir  people, 
we  And  an  overwhelming  disposition  to  re- 
gard the  choices  before  us.  not  as  relative 
but  as  absolute.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Issue  is  either  this  or  that,  either 
all  or  nothing,  either  isolationism  or  global- 
ism,  either  total  peace  or  total  war,  either 
one  world  or  no  world,  either  disarmament 
or  absolute  weapotis,  either  pious  resolu* 
tlons  or  atomic  bombs,  either  noninterven- 
tion or  a  crusade,  either  democracy  or  tyr- 
anny, either  the  abolition  of  war  or  wars  of 
annihilation,  either  disarmament  or  military 
supremacy,  either  appeasement  or  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  either  nonresistance  or  a 
strategy  of  annihilation. 

There  Is  no  place  in  this  Ideological  pat- 
tern of  the  world  for  the  adoption  of  limited 
ends  or  limited  means,  for  the  use  of  checks 
and  balances  among  contending  forces.  t<x 
the  demarcation  of  spheres  of  influence  and 
of  power  and  of  interest,  for  accommodation 
and  compromise  and  adjustment,  for  tha 
stabilization  of  the  status  quo.  for  the  res- 
toration of  an  equilibrium.  Yet  this  is  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  These  are  the  substance 
and  the  matter  of  an  efficient  diplomacy. 

Our  Ideologists,  however,  condemn  it  as 
power  politics  and  as  appeasement.  They 
would  exclude  it,  they  would  outlaw  It,  and 
they  would  excommunicate  those  who  dis- 
cuss It.  They  insist  on  treating  the  rivalry 
of  nations  as  something  that  could  not  exist 
among  right-thinking  men.  They  will  not 
regulate  the  rivalries  because  they  hold  that 
the  rivalries  otight  not  to  exist.  So  they 
are  left  with  our  three  patterns  of  policy — 
to  Ignore  the  rivalries  by  proclaiming  otir 
neutrality,  or  to  deny  the  rivalry  and  to  be- 
lieve it  win  disappear  if  the  nations  are 
members  of  a  tmiversal  society,  or  to  conduct 
crusades  of  annihilation  against  the  lions 
who  do  not  wish  to  lie  down  with  the  lambs. 

You  will  have  been  asking  yourselves  how 
what  I  have  been  saying  bears  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject which  preoccupies  us  all  so  anxiously 
and  so  profoundly — upon  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  today  our  great 
rival  in  the  world,  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a  world-wide  diplomatic  conflict. 
You  are  entitled  to  ask  the  question,  and  Z 
must  try  briefly  to  answer  it  by  Indicating 
what  a  true  philosophy  of  International  Ufa 
can  do  to  gtiide  us. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  on  the  Riisslan 
question  is.  I  believe,  to  recognize  the  his- 
toric fact  that  the  division  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe,  the  rivalry  between 
Russia  and  the  nations  of  the  west,  did  not 
begin  with  Marx.  Lenin,  and  Stalin   nor 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BRIEN  McBlAHON 

Of  COM  If  slthj  ut 
IN  THR  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIEU  STATES 

Thursday,  Dtcember  18  {legislative  day 
0/  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  -Music  Has  No  Lobby."  by  Carl 
E.  Lindstrom,  published  In  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  of  November  26.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MTSIC   HAS   NO  LOBBY.  SATS  CAFITU.  CSmC 

(By  Carl  E.  Lindstrom) 

Railing  at  one's  home  town  Is  a  tempta- 
tion which  the  critical  writer  soon  learns  to 
resist.  If  he  Is  smart — realistic — he  discov- 
ers that  things  are  never  as  bad  as  they 
seem;  that  critics,  of  all  people,  are  likely  to 
be  Impatient:  that  scolding  seldom  does  any 
good  because  the  people  who  need  It  most 
aren't  listening. 

Comes  a  time,  though,  when  the  must 
conscientious  realist  finds  he  must  speak  up. 

A  letter  from  Glenn  DUlard  Gunn.  dis- 
tinguished critic  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  for  many  years  the  music  oracle 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing observatlaos.  apropos  the  scene  In 
which  he  now  flnds  himself. 

"Washington  la  an  Interesting  city,  lack- 
ing only  the  vote  and.  In  consequence,  that 
meastve  of  civic  spirit  that  builds  opera 
houses,  concert  balls,  and  other  cultural 
monumenta."  He  adds  that  leadership  is 
In  sight  under  which  '*lt  now  seems  prob- 
sbie  that  we  wUl  acquire  them.  Under  prea- 
ent  concert-haU  condltlona  the  gross  box 
office  of  serlotis  music  waa  under  a  mUIlon 
dollars. 

"With  the  Washington  Sesqulcenlennlal 
celebration  scheduled  for  1950  we  wUl  be 
ridiculous  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Con- 
grees  wUl  do  nothing  since  fine  music  has 
no  lobby.  So  an  appeal  must  be  made  for 
funds  to  the  Nation  at  large." 

Thla  situation  may  come  as  something  of 
a  surprlae  to  those  of  us  who  base  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  capital  musical  scene  upon  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  ranks  a 
high  favorite  among  the  great  orchestras 
which  play  here  every  year.  There  la  some> 
thing  so  heartwarming  about  one  of  Or. 
Klndler's  concerts  and  during  the  brief  years 
of  Its  existence  the  orchestra  has  shown 
such  remarkable  technical  gains  that  we 
Hartfordlans  are  apt  to  overrate  the  state 
of  culture  In  Washington. 

lir.  Ounn  haa  put  his  finger  on  the  cause: 
■liuslc  has  no  lobby.' 

Becsuse  he  has  conunentcd  thus  frankly 
upon  Washington  conditions  It  Is  the  more 
difficult  to  contain  dissatisfaction  over  Hart- 
ford conditions. 

We  axe  still  without  an  orchestra  and  the 
present  inertia  has  set  its  brakes  upon  the 
question  of  what  kind  of  music  Is  to  be 
played  by  a  nonextatent  orchestra  for  which 
nobody  has  yet  put  up  a  nickel. 

Meanwhile  a  scholastic  orchestra  runs  Into 
the  necessity  of  shutting  out  3.000  on  a  cold 
night  and  a  professional  union-sponsored 
orchestra  plays  to  empty  seau.  Both  were 
free. 

And    Wsdsworth   Atheneum.    the    largest 
m  the  Bute.  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
for  1,000  new  sstocute  members. 
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temess.  Then  when  the  really  big  matten 
arise,  such  as  the  present  endesvor  to  con- 
clude peace  treaties  with  their  defeated 
enemies  of  the  last  global  conflict,  they  stand 
squarely  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  best 
tnteresta  not  only  of  themselves  but  of  the 
world.  If  Rtjssia  and  the  belligerent  satellite 
MMntries  tt  dominates  only  had  the  good 
sense  and  Judgment  to  follow  their  lead,  uni- 
versal peace  in  our  time  would  be  assured 
and  the  ers  Inunedlately  ahead  would  be  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 


How  Secrecy  Cam  Hart 


Price  Coitrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Miami  Daily  News  of  December  13, 
1947: 

rr  snu.  is  psicx  contbol 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  anti-inflatioo 
measures  which  the  Republican  leaders  pro- 
pose to  rush  through  the  special  session,  the 
more  remarkable  the  change  in  the  party 
position  appeara  to  be.  This  stirely  must 
put  to  an  end  the  party  talk  of  an  economy 
uncontrolled  by  Government.  (The  Bepub- 
Ucan  tariffs  have  been  for  generations  an 
iBUffarence  by  Government  with  the  gen- 
mti  •oonomy.  The  party  talk  of  free  econ- 
omy has  never  been  consistent.  Now.  surely. 
It  must  cease.) 

The  tise  of  bank  reserves  as  a  method  of 
checking  inflation  is  a  measure  of  control 
which  economists  have  commonly  approved. 
The  present  inflation  la  the  product  of  a 
money  supply,  based  on  credit,  which  out- 
ran the  goods  supply.  Restrictions  on  credit 
aa  a  means  of  checking  inflation  can  hardly 
be  criticized.  Most  radical  and  most  ques- 
tionable of  the  meastires  proposed  is  the 
chartering  of  monopolies  to  Impose  price 
control.  The  Republicans  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  price  cunuol  by  the  Govern- 
ment. That  would  be  regimentation,  so- 
cialism. They  bring  themselves,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  price  control  by  chartered  pri- 
vate powers.  This  Is  the  purport  of  their 
plan  to  stispend  the  antitrust  laws  to  permit 
business  groups  to  fix  prices,  the  assumption 
being  that  the  prices  will  be  fixed  downward. 
or  at  least  not  increased. 

Whichever  way  you  take  It,  It  atUl  Is  price 
control.  A  good  many  Americans  would  risk 
.  such  control  by  the  Government  In  whose 
rxmnlng  they  have  a  aay  rather  than  vest  it 
in  private  buaineases  over  which  they  ixave 
no  say.  The  method  is  debatable.  The 
restilt  is  the  same — a  controlled  economy. 

Bo  now  we  see  this  resort  to  a  controlled 
economy  by  the  political  party  which,  after 
1029,  allowed  the  Nation's  economy  to  sink 
rather  than  have  the  Government  interfere 
to  the  deptlxa  cf  1933.  That  course  cost  the 
Republicans  a  16-year  banishment  from 
power.  At  last,  facing  an  inflation  which  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  they  had  guaranteed 
would  not  come,  they  ttirn  about,  and  at- 
tempt their  own  controlled  economy. 

The  Russians  are  waiting  with  a  Ucklng  of 
the  Ups  for  the  predicted  repetition  here  of 
1029  and  what  followed  it.  With  even  the 
Republicans  at  last  agreeing  that  some 
measure  of  economic  controls  can  stabilize 
business  and  prevent  or  at  least  minimize 
depression,  our  prospect  for  disappointing 
the  Russians  Is  Improved. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  COWNICTICUT 

IN  THK  SBNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  18  llegislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "How  Secrecy  Can  Hurt."  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Star  of  reaent 
.'date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

HOW  saciaCT  CAN  HtntT 

Speaking  in  New  York  the  other  night. 
Dr.  Karl  Compton.  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Massachtisetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, made  a  point  that  has  been  made 
many  times  before,  but  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  often  or  too  strongly.  It 
is  simply  this:  That  despite  a  widespread 
American  opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  United 
States  has  lagged  behind  Europe  In  produc- 
ing basic  new  scientific  discoveries.  We  have 
been  imlquely  skillful  in  applying  the  ideas 
of  others  to  practical  use.  but  we  have  been 
relatively  deficient  in  originating  fundamen- 
tal theories  of  our  own  through  abstract  re- 
search and  experiment. 

By  way  of  Illustration.  Dr.  Compton  has 
reminded  us  that  in  the  field  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, "out  of  say  a  dozen  of  the  ftindamental 
ideas,  some  9  or  10  have  come  from  Europe, 
including  the  original  dlscovedes  of 
radioactivity,  of  artificial  transformation 
of  chemical  elements,  and  of  nuclear  fission." 
It  la  true  enough,  of  course,  that  our  scien- 
tists, technicians,  and  industrial  managers 
wrotight  a  gigantic  and  half -miraculous  won- 
der in  converting  pure  theory  Into  the  world's 
most  awesome  reality,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  could  not  have  done  it  had  they 
not  had  access,  first  of  all.  to  the  basic  crea- 
tive work  carried  out  by  others  overseas. 

Tills  is  a  fact  that  speaks  pretty  much  for 
Itself.  It  means,  as  Dr.  Compton  has  warned, 
that  the  United  States,  far  from  feeling  com- 
placent eiboMt  its  scientific  ability,  must  im- 
dertake  a  special  and  continuing  program  to 
improve  the  scope  and  character  of  Its  work 
in  every  field  of  research  and  experiment  In 
industrial,  governmental,  and  university 
laboratories.  As  far  as  nuclear  fission  Is  con- 
cerned, the  warning  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. More  than  that,  It  serves  to  under- 
score the  peculiar  serloiosness  of  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  need  for  secrecy  with  the 
need  for  an  all-cut  effort  to  achieve  con- 
stant progress  in  the  world  of  the  atom — a 
vast  new  world,  a  world  still  mostly  imex- 
plored,  in  which  man  has  only  begun  to 
toddle. 

No  one  Is  more  aware  of  this  problem  than 
Chairman  Llllenthal  of  our  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  On  the  one  hand,  as  he  de- 
clared In  his  recent  address  to  the  Anaerican 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  it  is  atiso- 
lutely  imperative  to  keep  certain  infcnina- 
tlon  under  lock  and  key;  but  on  the  other 
hand  It  Is  equally  Imperative  to  have  as  many 
good  minds  as  possible  working  on  all  phases 
of  the  project.  As  Mr.  Lllienttial  rightly 
sees  It,  the  situation  demands  that  the  line 
lietween  the  restricted  and  unrestricted  be 
drawn  with  wisdom  and  common  sense. 
What  we  need  to  guard  against  Is  the  emo- 
tional and  mistaken  assumption  that  secrecy 
and  security  are  synonymous  and  that  the 
more  we  have  of  the  former  the  better  will 
be  the  latter. 


Nothing  ooold  be  leaa  •eosihle.  For  tba 
fact  is.  in  Mr.  Lilienthal's  words,  that  "sec- 
recy, applied  in  a  stupid  and  hysterical  and 
demagogic  way.  can  actually  impair  aiui 
weaken  our  security."  It  can  do  ao  by 
drastically  limiting  the  number  of  sdentlsta 
iand  teclmiclans  working  on  nuclear  fission. 
It  can  do  so  by  choking  off  the  development 
of  new  ideas,  ideas  that  cannot  be  bom  in  an 
iron-curtain  atmosphere.  Ideas  that  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  increase  otir 
lead  In  the  field  of  A  vreaix>ns.  Thtis,  if  we 
should  follow  a  policy  of  permitting  only  50 
good  men  to  know  about  a  project  calling 
for  the  brains  of  a  hundred,  some  other  coim- 
try  conceivably  could  outstrip  tis  in  the 
atomic  race. 

Secrecy,  in  short,  can  hurt  us  very  serl- 
otisly  if  vra  carry  it  to  excess.  It  needs  to 
be  applied  most  carefully.  In  relation  to 
other  lands,  our  scientific  position  is  not 
so  superior  that  we  can  afford  to  do  anything 
likely  to  black  out  or  Impede  new  Ideas  and 
discoveries.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Comp- 
ton, Mr.  Llllenthal.  and  many  others  have 
counseled,  we  are  definitely  in  need  of  pedi- 
cles designed  to  expand  and  improve  our 
fundamental  research.  Certainly,  not  the 
least  of  these  must  be  a  policy  of  atomio 
information  free  enough  to  insure  that  we 
do  not  blind  ourselves  in  a  way  that  could 
be  our  undoing. 


The  GoTemment  of  Qiina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mano 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSB 

Thursday.  December  18  (legislative  dan 
of  Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  TAYIiOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  Uie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbccrs  an  interview  with 
Marshal  Feng  Tu-hslang.  by  Robert  S. 
Allen,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  December  14.  1947. 
Since  the  Marshal  Is  himself  a  member 
of  the  Kuomlntang  and  Is  In  the  United 
States  on  an  official  mission  for  the  Grov- 
emment  of  China,  his  strong  criticism 
of  the  corrupt  government  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  especial  weight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

ScHtrriNT  OF  China  Suggested  bt  Feng — BIab- 
SHAL.  Now  IN  Washington.  Sats  Chiano's 
Aims,  Tortttnes  or  His  Kin  Need  SirriMO 

(By  Roberts.  Allen) 
Washington,  December  13. — Marshal  Feng 
Tu-hslang,  former  Deputy  Generalissimo  of 
China's  Nationalist  armies,  today  vigorously 
opposed  any  new  United  States  loans  to  China 
as  long  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  remains  in  power. 
"I  am  opposed  to  the  United  States  giving 
any  more  fljianclal  aid  to  the  present  regime 
In  Ctiina."  the  "Christian  Marshal"  declared, 
"becatise  the  money  will  be  used  to  line  the 
pockets  of  corrupt  olOcials  and  greedy  mili- 
tary officers. 

"I  am  for  aid  to  China.  But  any  aid  that 
the  United  States  does  give,  if  it  Is  to  do 
China  any  good,  must  not  be  turned  over  to 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  Government.  That  aid 
must  be  controlled  and  administered  by 
Americans. 

"It  is  apparently  not  realized  in  this  coun- 
try that  Chiang  has  at  least  200  propagan- 
dists in  the  United  States  agitating  for  loans 
and  other  aid.    Most  of  them  work  in  and 
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employers  and  the  unions  or  wiMt  the  in-         T  went  to  Washington,"  said  Mr.  Hum-      reooitly  wrote  an  editorial  about  a  great 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18,  1947 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
cember 4  issue  of  the  Wellington  (Tex.) 
Leader,  published  by  Deskins  Wells,  on 
soil  conservation. 

I  commend  this  very  excellent  editorial 
to  the  attenUon  of  my  colleagues.  It 
follows: 

Today  agriculture  is  bringing  us  more  and 
more  profit  from  our  land.-  but  tomorrow  the 
restilt  may  well  be  another  lost  empire. 

History  proves  that  nations  may  not  only 
be  loet  by  war  but  by  peace  as  well.  The 
ancient  and  rich  civilizations  of  the  Medi- 
terranean went  down  In  peace.  Their  down- 
faU  waa  a  result  of  neglect  of  the  land. 

We  took  a  heavy  toll  of  our  soU  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  First  World  War  and  again 
repeated  the  performance  for  the  Second 
World  War.  Parmers  plowed  up  the  prairies 
and  mined  their  soU  In  order  to  caah  In  on 
the  demand  for  wheat,  food,  and  feed.  They 
met  the  plea  to  help  win  the  war 

UntU  recently  we  have  considered  the  aoll 
erosion  a  private  problem  of  the  Individual 
landowner.  Today  ve  rcclize  that  we.  as  a 
nation,  demanded  a  larger  and  larger  produc- 
tion from  our  land  by  agriculture  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  war  effort;  therefore.  It  must 
necessarily  follow  that  we  are  all  responsible 
for  the  result.  Our  agriculture  has  been  de- 
pleted and  our  soil  In  a  large  measure  ruined, 
and   we.  as  a  nation,  are  responsible 

During  the  first  30  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  m  America.  It  has  been  rt-ported  that 
millions  of  acres  of  topsoU  have  been  lest 
each  year.  We  must  do  more  than  merely 
hold  the  soil  In  place:  we  must  rebuild  It  and 
rMfesre  and  maintain  Its  fertUlty 

•all  la  a  natural  resource  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  Is  dependent.  For  this 
reason,  measures  to  save  the  soil  must  have 
the  public  interest. 

The  American  soldier,  marching  acroes  the 
avalanche  of  aand  In  north  Africa,  saw  a  first- 
hand example  of  the  result  of  a  nation  that 
forgot  to  protect  Its  heritage — Its  soil.  In 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  Importance  oC 
joint  action  of  all  the  people  has  been  over- 
looked  In  saving  the  soil  many  successive 
dvUlzatlons  of  great  development  and  cul- 
ture have  perished  from  the  earth. 

Soil  exhaustion  was  the  long-range  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome.  Memphis.  Babylon,  and 
Athens.  It  takes  only  a  short  period  for  this 
ruin  to  take  place.  America  has  no  time  to 
lose. 


CoBfirmatioii  of  Nomination  of 
Robert  N.  Deniiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  maao 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  18  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  when  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Denham  to  be 
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employers  and  the  unions  or  what  the  In- 
terests of  the  workers  may  demand. 

(4)  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
held  In  several  cases  that  workers  at  a  plant 
may  strike  and  where  engaged  In  peaceful 
picketing  the  same  constitutes  an  exercise 
of  constitutional  rights  that  may  not  be 
abridged  either  by  statute  or  injunction. 
This  was  held  In  the  AFL  v.  Swing  case 
where  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  right  of  the  minority  group  to 
strike.  Tet  Mr.  Denham  has  the  gall  In 
his  speech  before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  to  hold  that  where  this 
occurs  while  he  Is  administering  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  a  refusal  of  anyone  to  cross 
such  peaceful  picket  line  would  be  the  basis 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Mr.  Denham  therefore  very 
carefully  brttshes  aside  constitutional  rights 
which  have  been  promised  protection  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

(6)  The  Remington  Rand  Co.,  under  con- 
tract with  a  union,  filed  a  petition  with  the 
National  Labor  Relatione  Board  asking  for 
an  election.  The  Board  dismissed  that  peti- 
tion on  the  ground  that  no  election  could  be 
held  because  the  union  had  chosen  not  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Labor  Board  and  there- 
fore had  not  filed  affidavits  or  financial 
accounts. 

Mr.  Dbnham.  while  attending  the  National 
Assoclstlon  of  Manufacturers'  conference, 
undertook  to  say  to  the  presf,  that  if  Reming- 
ton Rand  were  to  continue  bargaining  with 
the  union  It  would  do  so  at  Its  peril. 

As  has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  asnator  Paypta  and  Senator  Aikzn, 
auch  a  atataaMnt.  if  made  by  Mr.  Denham. 
Is  a  dear  violation  of  the  law  Mr.  Denham 
apparently  feels  obligated  to  do  anything  he 
posalbly  can  to  assist  any  employer,  even  one 
such  as  Remington  Rand,  which  has  ons  of 
the  blackest  records  In  violating  Federal  law 
In  denying  rights  of  Its  employe 


Prcsent-Day  Hysteria 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYijOR 

or  maHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  If  (legislative  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoso  a  very  incisive  com- 
ment on  the  hysteria  which  now  sur- 
rounds us.  contained  in  a  brilliant  edito- 
rial from  the  New  Yorker  Magazine,  of 
December  17.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  people  have  phoned  us  already  this 
morning,  and  It  Isn't  10  o'clock.  One  said 
he  was  writing  an  open  letter  to  Joe  Louis, 
another  said  he  was  writing  an  open  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  third  said  he 
waa  writing  an  open  letter  to  Stalin.  It  la  a 
loud,  fierce  time,  this  heyday  of  the  open 
letter.  We  imagine,  though,  that,  like  the 
plane  that  goea  faster  than  soimd,  we  shall 
ahortly  all  be  out  ahead  of  our  own  swift  and 
terrible  opinions  and  shall  enter  the  Tsst 
sUent  realm — outriders  of  thought,  those 
who  have  outdistanced  their  own  and  every- 
one else's  views  on  all  subjects  and  have  been 
swept  into  the  peaceable  supercerebral  region 
where  thought  Is  In  conflict  with  nothing 
whatsoever,  because  all  Ideas  are  a  few  him- 
dred  yards  behind,  trying  vainly  to  catch  up. 


*T  went  to  Washington."  said  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Bogart.  "because  I  felt  feUow  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  being  deprived  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  I  see  now  that  my 
trip  was  iU-advlsed,  foolish,  and  Impetuous, 
but  at  the  time  it  seemed  the  thing  to  do." 
Mr.  Bogart's  public  apology  for  having  nisbed 
to  the  defense  of  civil  rights  belongs  with 
other  vital  American  documents  and  should 
perhaps  be  added  to  the  Freedom  Train.  We 
suggest  the  following  display: 

"But  when  men  have  realized  that  time 
has  upset  numy  fighting  faiths  they  may 
come  to  believe,  even  more  than  they  believe 
the  very  foundations  of  their  own  conduct, 
that  the  ultimate  good  desired  is  reached  by 
free  trade  In  ideas.  •  •  •  That  at  any 
rate  is  the  theory  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
an  experiment,  as  all  life  la  an  experi- 
ment."—OZwer  Wendell  Holmes. 

'So  first  of  all  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
itself."— Franfclm  Delano  Roosevelt. 

"I  believe — I  may  say  we  believe — that 
the  Individual  man  and  woman  is  the  pivotal 
element  In  a  desirable  society.  A  rich  and 
powerful  state  would  be  meaningless  to 
Americans,  if  it  rested  on  weak  and  poor 
Individuals."— Erte   Johnston. 

"1  went  to  Washington  because  1  felt  fel- 
low American  citizens  were  being  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  I  see  now 
that  my  trip  was  Ill-advised,  foolish,  and 
ImpetuoTis,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  the 
thing  to  do." — Humphrey  Bogart. 

Justice  Holmes  defined  our  oonstltutitinal 
theory  as  an  experiment — "as  all  life  Is  an 
experiment."  A  good  ptirt  of  the  experiment 
seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  paradox.  Cer- 
tainly our  political  faith  bangs  on  the 
quaintest  paradox  of  them  all.  that  the  Indl- 
Tldual  has  a  sort  ot  natural  dignity,  luid 
that  when  two  Individuals  differ  and  throw 
their  dignity  and  their  opinions  at  each 
other,  from  the  clash  comes  truth,  which 
is  itself  dignified,  althotigh  not  solidified. 
This  comical  situation  vexes  many  an  In- 
dividual who,  in  the  course  of  life's  ex- 
periment, might  prefer  a  more  rigid  society 
tending  to  make  opposition  or  difference 
seem  unsubstantial,  even  mythical — or  un- 
American. 

Security  Is  paradoxical,  since  the  only 
security  is  risk,  or  experiment.  And  the 
affair  of  the  ten  men  and  the  Thomas  Com- 
mittee is  essentially  paradoxical.  The  men 
an  cited  In  contempt  of  the  Committee  for 
refusing  to  answer  the  question;  the  ques- 
tion itself,  when  the  courts  take  over,  caay 
be  found  to  be  In  contempt  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Two  negatives  make  a  positive. 
What  do  two  contempts  make — ^respectt 


Hon.  ETerett  M.  Dirksen,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SWIATHERS 

OF  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATlViS 

Thursday,  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote.  "A  foolish 
consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen  iind 
philosophers  and  divines."  That  stsite- 
ment  by  Mr.  Emerson  has  recently  taken 
on  real  significance  for  me  as  we  have 
seen  the  world  and  its  problems  change 
and  multiply  and  big  minds  in  consider- 
ing them  grow  and  change  in  proportion 
with  the  problems. 

The  Miami  E>aily  News,  a  progres.sIve 
and  outstanding  newspaper  of  Flonda, 


recently  wrote  an  editorial  about  a  great 
Republican  and  statesman,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  of  Illinois.  Everett 
DiRKSEN.  The  editorial  commends  Mr. 
DiKKSEN  for  having  had  sufficient  mental 
stature  and  courage  to  see  the  necessity 
of  discarding  the  ancient  theory  of  isola- 
tionism as  a  foreign  policy  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  international  cooperation 
wherever  and  whenever  possible  in  order 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  I 
am  honored  to  place  into  the  Record  this 
editorial  commending  an  al>le  and  out- 
standing Republican  leader: 

DIUESCN    A    CONCaaSSIONAL    SAtJL 

It  ts  easy  to  think  of  Congressmen  as  men 
who  duck  and  dodge  and  do  nothing  except 
scheme  for  votes.  Por.an  antidote  to  this 
too  pessimistic  attitude  take  a  dose  of  Rep- 
resentative DiKKSiM  of  Illinois. 

A  Republican  politician  In  the  Stats  at 
Illinois  is  In  very  much  the  plight  of  a  Demo- 
cratic politician  In  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Tennessee  has  its  Boss  Crump  of  Memphis, 
whose  frown  can  finish  almost  any  Democrat 
down  there:  Illinois  has  its  Colonel  McCor- 
mick  who,  with  his  Tribune,  carries  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  the  pocket  of  his  vest.  Ths 
colonel  is  no  e£isy  boss  in  Illinois.  His  Sen- 
ator and  his  Representatives  have  a  narrow 
Une  to  walk.  They  must  be  of  the  rigidly 
conservative,  isolationist  brand  of  Repub- 
lican or  out  with  them.  The  colony's  Con- 
gressmen, Including  Senator  Bkooks.  must 
be  his  faithful  rubber  stamps  or  woe  to 
them. 

Among  the  abler  and  more  energetic  of  the 
Congressmen  who  lived  under  the  colonel's 
eye  has  been  Mr.  DnucsxN.  Through  the  past 
years  Dhucsen  paid  the  price  which  his  job 
imposed.  He  vras  of  the  isolationists  in  Con- 
gress. Then  came  his  trip  last  summer  to 
the  European  scene.  He  comes  back  a  pro- 
moter of  aid  to  Europe,  a  backer  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

Dally  the  colonel  and  his  Trlbtine  fuUni- 
nate  against  the  Marshall  {dan,  against  aid 
to  Europe,  against  anjrthlng  but  the  blind- 
est isolation.  Now  what  wUl  the  oolong  do 
to  the  Saul,  who,  seeing  a  vision,  haa  turned 
Paul  and  risked  his  poUtical  life  In  doing  so. 

Representative  Diskskn  will  be  happy,  ws 
guess,  no  matter  what  punishment  for  his 
"treason"  the  colonel  deals  out  to  him.  Be 
has  seen  a  light  and  followed  it.  That 
should  be  happiness  enough  for  him.  Mors 
Congressmen  than  we  are  apt  to  admit  work 
for  that  happiness. 


Aid  to  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  ICaSSACHUSXTTS 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18, 1947 

Mr,  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Willard  L.  Thorp  admitted  In  his  testi- 
mony that  the  State  Department  has  no 
program  for  American  aid  to  China  to- 
day. Former  Ambassador  to  Russia  Wil- 
liam C.  Bullitt,  an  outstanding  Demo- 
eraUc  leader,  described  China's  acute 
financial  plight  and  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

The  State  Department  has  had  11  months 
since  General  Marshall's  return  to  prepare 
a  Chinese  program.  It  did  not  prepare  one. 
It  based  its  policy  on  the  completely  f  atuOus 
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Of  lend-lease  suppUes  to  U.  8.  S.  R.  after      >»«»*  negotutlons.  the  agreement  of  October 
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Soviet   Government   was   a 
and  that  the  Chinee* 
an  agrarian   revolt  that 
do  with  Moscow. 


1  In  agriculture,  and  she  must  be  treated 
as  such.  Practically  everything  in  China  is 
dependent  on  agriculture  or  agricultural 
production.  A  bumper  crop  or  a  flood  affects 
not  only  the  farmers  themselves  but  the 
economy  of  the  entire  nation. 
tacoMMiHsa-noKa 
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EXFLAMATION    OF    WOJECTS 

Food:  Smce  $30,000,000  wUl  buy  about 
9.300.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  since  this 
amount  of  food  U  too  small  for  all  the  farm- 
ers in  need,  it  U  stmsstsrt  that  it  be  used 
only  to  pay  for  work  on  worth-while  work 
projecu.  such  as  dike  repair,  well  digging. 
and  road  repair,  in  rural  diatrlcta.  The  car- 
rying out  of  these  projects,  especially  dike 
repair,  will  help  not  only  support  contlnu- 
otis  crop  production  but  also  eradicate  the 
danger  of  floods  which  are  occurring  in  China 
today  with  Increaalng  frequency  and  seventy 
every  year  due  to  the  bad  condition  of  dikes 
protectUig  rice  Qelds. 

If  830.000.000  or  6.325.0C0  buSlMlB  d  wheat 
were  spent  on  dike  repair,  and  If  10  pounds 
of  wheat  is  paid  per  day  per  laborer  for  3 
cubic  meters  of  earthwork,  a  total  of  115.- 
000.000  ruble  meters  of  earthwork  could  be 
done;  ax>d  that  would  take  care  of  mUUuns 
of  acres  of  rice  land  that  are  liable  to  fkxxL 
It  is  said  that  If  all  the  dikes  in  Kwangttmg 
Province  were  properly  repaired,  at  least 
3.000.000  seres  would  be  made  safe  for  con< 
tlnuous  crop  production 

WeU-dlgglng  will  be  about  th*  best  work 
project  for  north  and  northwest  China.  One 
of  China's  laadscs,  Mr.  Tu  Tu-ren.  has  re- 
cently proposed  a  program  of  digging  10.000 
wells  as  a  means  of  saving  and  relieving  the 
deepcra-.e  condition  of  the  rural  population 
In  northwest  China.  The  well-digging  proj- 
ect as  suggested  here  could  wall  be  consid- 
ered ae  part  of  Mr.  Tub  program. 

Medical  suppliee:  In  giving  medical  sup- 
plies. It  Is  suggsstsd  that  84.000.000  be  spprn. 
prlated  of  which  88.000.000  be  donated  to  1 
county  hospitals  (Wet  8*n  Yuan)  at  83.uuu 
per  hoepttal  for  madldn*  and  equipment,  and 
81.000,000  to  deserving  hospitals  In  large 
cities. 

Clothing:  For  clothing,  it  is  recommended 
that  815.000.000  be  allocated  and  that  thU 
may  go  to  all  the  students  and  teachers  of 
all  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools  in 
the  country  who  have  suffered  so  much  cur- 
ing the  war  and  as  a  restUt  of  the  economic 
chaos  which  followed.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
allocation  wUl  enable  each  student  to  get 
sufflclsnt  material  or  cash  equivalent  for  a 
suit  of  clothes. 

Fertilizer:  China  before  the  war  conswmsd  { 
about  210.000  tons  of  chsmtnal  tsrtniaara. 
not  considering  Formosa.  In  view  of  what 
UNRRA  has  already  done  In  the  way  of  sup- 
plying th*  fcrttllaer  needs  of  the  country  on 
the  mainland,  it  is  proposed  to  appropriat* 
85.000.000  for  the  purchase  of  about  140.000 
tons  at  ammonium  stilfate  for  the  spring 
and  fall  planting  In  the  rtiral  districts. 

aseds:  It  Is  recommended  to  spproprlat* 
8350.000  for  purchasing  rice  seed  for  th* 
Kwangtung  farmers  who  have  suffered  from 
a  severe  flood  recently,  and  another  8350.000 
for  the  purchase  of  cotton  seeds  for  farmers 
In  north  aLd  central  China. 
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Odd  Knd  of  a  QuJnnan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  comfECTictJT 
IN  TBI  8ENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  IS  (lefrislattve  day 
of  Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  "Odd 
Kind  of  a  Chairman."  publl.'ihed  in  the 
Hartford  (Coim.)  Times  of  December  13, 
1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
4is  follows:  * 

ooo  Ktm  or  a  chaducak 

The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  wrong  with 
Senator  J.  Howaso  McOsatm  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Conunittee  is  that 
be  talks  more  like  a  statesman  than  like 
an  organisation  politician. 

It  Is  so  unusual  that  this  should  be  true 
that  It  may  take  the  country,  uccustomed  to 
other  procediu-e,  a  little  while  to  get  used  to 
It.  However,  there  is  something  refreshing 
about  it. 

^leaking  to  Maine  Democrats  at  Bangor  the 
other  day.  Senator  McOaAXW  declared  his  be- 
lief that  the  )>arty  can  win  another  election 
"by  working  for  the  principles  of  progressive 
government,  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  th*  people."  but  that  "sticceas  can 
come  only  as  we  build  on  these  principles 
with  men  who  are  willing  to  cast  aside  sel- 
fishness. ~ 

In  his  viewpoint  "the  task  Is  simple  and 
the  question  Is  whether  those  not  willing  to 
take  personal  rasponslbillty  are  willing  to 
support  those  who  are."  At  another  point  be 
offered  the  view  that  "there  can  be  no  more 
sacred  trust  in  this  botir  of  world  misunder- 
standing than  to  dare  to  speak  for  one's 
neighbor." 

Stin  earlier  in  his  career  as  party  leader 
aad  spokesman.  Senator  McOkath  brotight 
about  the  rejection  of  a  resolution  which 
would  have  made  a  party  matter  out  of  sup- 
porting th*  Marshall  plan  and  proposed  In- 
■taad  that  cooperation  between  Republicans 
and  DemocraU  In  Congress  be  the  goal 
sought. 

AU  this  may  be  highly  Irregular  for  a  party 
chairman'  whose  duty  it  is  to  lambaste  the 
opposition  St  every  opportunity,  decry  its 
leadetahlp  and  Its  motives,  and  laud  to  the 
Alsa  everything  bis  own  party  does.  How- 
ever, at  any  time  the  Nation  can  well  stand 
for  departtire  of  the  old-time  cvistom.  At 
this  time — grave  hour  of  world  misunder- 
standing, as  Senator-Cbalnnan  McGrath 
puts  It — It  Is  particularly  timely. 


Dcliyerj  of  Lend-Lcasc  Sappliet  to  Russia 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gresB  and  the  country  have  been  agitated 
ky  eooflicUng  reports  as  to  the  delivery 


of  lend-lea.se  supplies  to  U.  8.  S.  R.  after 
the  official  termination  of  lend-lease  on 
VJ-day.  The  State  Department  at  my 
request  has  submitted  a  factual  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  matter  which  I 
Include  as  part  of  these  remarics.  I  also 
Include  a  letter  from  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration in  reference  to  certain  lend- 
lease  material  which  was  declared  sur- 
plus by  lend-lease  and  which,  except  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Congress,  would 
have  no  doubt  been  shipped  to  Rus.sia. 
We  shall  continue  to  keep  close  waich 
of  this  matter. 

Thx  Undeh  Sscsztakt  or  Stats, 

Washington,  December  3. 1947. 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Kart, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dcab  Mk.  KSETt:  In  our  telephone 
conversation  this  morning  you  inquired  a.s  to 
my  reply  to  your  letter  to  me  of  November 
12  concerning  the  truth  of  recent  news- 
paper stories  with  respect  to  "pipe  line" 
deliveries  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the 
shipment  of  lend-lease  materials  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  Department  has  no  record 
of  a  letter  from  ycu  dated  November  12, 
I  do  have  yotir  letter  of  November  19  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  and  I  prestune  :.hls 
is  the  letter  to  which  you  have  reference. 
The  reply  to  this  letter  han  been  delayed 
In  an  effort  to  obtain  information  vith 
which  to  reply  to  that  part  of  your  letter 
concerning  the  sale  of  lend-lease  material 
as  surplus  property  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Depurtment  has  no  information  on 
that  subject  and  I  will  accordingly  ttans- 
mlt  ycur  inquiry  to  the  Administrator  of 
War  Assets  Administration  for  ftirther  re- 
ply. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  of  your 
letter  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  inlor- 
mation  which  you  request.  In  the  para- 
graphs which  follow,  I  virlsh  to  Indicate,  first, 
the  basis  for  lend-lease  deliveries  to  the 
Soviet  Government  after  VJ-day  and  kcc- 
ondly.  the  circumstances  attending  in  par- 
ticular the  shipments  which  have  been  made 
since  December  81,  1946.       ^ 

I 

Deliveries  of  lend-lease  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Government  and  other  countries  on  the 
wartime  basis  were  ordered  halted  on  VJ- 
day,  September  2,  1945,  and  no  ftirther  deliv- 
eries were  made  to  the  Soviet  Govemu-ent 
on  this  basis  except  for  small  quantities 
of  goods  then  In  transit  to  shipside  or  al- 
ready aboard  ship.  The  8 10. 900 .000. DOC  of 
lend-lease  aid  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  was  covered  only 
by  the  Soviet  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreement 
of  Jime  11,  1942,  and  settlement  for  aid  in 
this  category  is  now  in  process  of  negctla- 
tlon. 

Lend-lease  goods  provided  to  the  Soviet 
Government  in  the  postwar  period  were;  all 
delivered  under  the  terms  of  a  so-called  pipe- 
line agreement  concluded  with  th*  Soviet 
Government  on  October  15,  1945,  by  Mr.  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  then  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
trator. Under  this  agreement  printed  in  the 
Twenty-first  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend- 
Lease  Operations  the  United  States  agreed  to 
deliver  and  the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to 
accept  a  specific  list  of  articles  all  of  wlilch 
had  been  ordered  for  the  Soviet  Government 
under  lend-lease  during  the  war  and  wliicb, 
on  VJ-day,  remained  undelivered  either  In 
warehotises  or  in  production.  No  combat 
Items  were  Included  In  the  list.  This  agree- 
ment was  similar  to  pipe-line  agreements 
concluded  with  other  lend-lease  reclpitints. 
Unlike  wartime  lend-lease  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  Is  now  the  subject  of  settle- 


ment negotiations,  the  agreement  of  October 
15,  1945,  requires  payment  In  22  graduated 
annual  installments  beginning  in  1954.  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  2%  percent  Is  payabl* 
annually. 

The  agreeement  of  October  15,  1945,  was 
concluded  under  the  authority  of  section  8 
(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  which  was  amended 
In  April  1945  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3.  •     •     • 

"(c)  After  June  80.  1948,  or  after  the  pas- 
sage of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two 
Houses  before  June  30.  1946,  which  declares 
that  the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  shall  exercise  any  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a);  except  that  until  July  1,  1940, 
any  of  such  powers  may  be  exercised  to  th* 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or 
agreement  with  such  a  forelpi  government 
made  before  Jtily  1,  1946,  or  before  the  pas- 
sage of  such  conctirrent  resolution  which- 
ever is  the  earlier:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  section  3(c)  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into  ot  carry 
cut  any  contract  or  agreement  with  a  foreign 
government  for  postwar  relief,  p>OBtwar  re- 
haWlltation  or  postwar  reconstruction;  ex- 
cept that  a  contract  or  agreement  entered 
Into  in  accordance  with  this  act  In  which  th* 
United  States  undertakes  to  furnish  to  a 
foreign  government  defense  articles,  services, 
or  information  for  use  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war  and  which  provides  for  the 
dispoEitlon.  on  terms  and  conditions  of  sale 
prescribed  by  the  President,  of  any  such  de- 
fense articles,  services,  or  Information  after 
the  President  determines  they  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  use  by  such  government  in  pro- 
moting the  defense  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  for  postwar  relief,  post- 
war rehabilitation,  or  postwar  reconstrtic- 
tion." 

The  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  concluded  on  October  15, 1845,  well 
In  advance  of  the  limiting  date  of  June  30, 
1946.  set  by  the  act.  Its  schedules  included 
for  delivery  only  those  articles  which  had 
been  ordered  prior  to  VJ-day  "for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  war,"  and  it  contained 
definite  repayment  terms  as  required  by  the 
act. 

In  all,  goods  and  services  vi.lued  at  approx- 
imately 1233,000.000  were  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Governtnent  under  the  agreement  of 
October  15,  1945.  An  initial  payment  in  the 
amount  of  84.170,0(X)  on  account  of  interest 
due  July  1. 1947.  has  already  boen  received. 

n 

The  various  situations  tmder  which  lend- 
lease  articles  were  delivered  into  Soviet  cus- 
tody were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act. 
1946,  approved  July  23,  1946.  provided  funds 
for  the  continuation  and  liquidation  of  lend- 
lease  activities  but  contained  a  proviso  that 
none  of  the  fvmds  appropriated  thereby  could 
be  vised  "for  any  expense  Incident  to  the 
shipment  abroad  of  any  commodities  after 
December  31.  1946."  This  provision  of  the 
Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  1946,  did 
not  purport,  by  its  terms,  to  require  the 
United  States  to  cut  off  shipments  under  its 
pipe-line  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments as  of  December  31,  1946.  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act  it  was  hoped  that  all  deliv- 
eries could  be  completed  by  December  31, 
1946.  In  the  latter  part  of  1946,  however,  it 
became  evident  that,  owing  to  strikes  and 
other  delays  entirely  outside  the  control  of 
the  procurement  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, goods  with  a  value  of  approximately 
830.000,000  could  not  be  ready  Xqr  shipment 
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IMS.  each  of  the  foreign  gov- 
_iTliad  that,  under  the  Third 
Appropriation   Act.   appropriated 
be  used  to  pay  the  admln- 
lnvolv«d   in   the  delivery 
could  not  be  shipped  before 
IM«.    Each  of  the  governments 
If  It  should  desire  to  receive 
deposit  with  the  United  States 
troent  funds  to  be  used  to 
tdminlstrative    iipsMss,     The 
were    all    made    before 
1940.  including  a  deposit  by  the 
The  use  of  these  funds 
„    fllsnisssti  with  the  Ocn- 
OfBce   during    the    closing 
1046.     On    January    10. 
was  received  from  the  Oen- 
Offlce    to    the    effect    that 
jould  not  be  used  to  effect  fur- 
shipmenU.    Consequently  de- 
Sovlet  and  other  governments 
le    articles    were    Immediately 
rhe  Comptroller  General  indl- 
that  thU  ruling  would  be 
there  be  an  ezpreaaion  of 
by  the  leaders  of  Congress 
that  clarifying  legislation 
at  an  early   date.     This 
vomptly  raised  the  problem  In 
■sed   to   the   Chairman   of   the 
House  Appropriations  Commlt- 
the  details  more  fully 
bearings. 

of  October  18.  1945  con- 

n.  paragraph  B.  a  provision 

m  part  as  follows:  "any  article 

not     have     been     transferred 

to  3   mrr****  following   the 

,  of  this  agTMBMnt  or  3  months 

time  of  notice  to  the  Oovem- 

Unlon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 

avallablllty  of  the   articles. 

the  later,  shall  be  deemed  to 

to   the   Government   of   the 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 

of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt 

slkall  thereafter  assume  complete 

[xinslbllity  for  the  articles." 

to  the  same  effect  appear  in  the 

agreements     with    several    other 

1  tcludlng   the   United   Kingdom. 

Australia. 

suspension  of  all  deliveries  on 
t  was  racofnUa d  by  reference  to 
of  the  agi— nunt  that  certain 
rhlch  notices  of  svaUsblllty  had 
:o  the  Soviet  Government  before 
IMfl.  were,  when  3  months  had 
transferred    in    ac- 
the  terms  of  the  quoted  para- 
Soviet    Government    had    ac- 
n  other  articles  prior  to  Decem- 
by  tiM  tamance  of  shipping  In- 
rMpaet  thereto.    Articles  in 
were  considered  in  the  clr- 
indlcated   to   have    become   the 
the  Soviet  Government,  which 
t|eaune  entitled  to  take  ctutody 
,es  at  any  time  thereafter.    De- 
Sovlet  Government  of  articles 
were  effected  from  time 
the  first  quarter  of  1947.    All 
were  suspended  toward  the 
quarter,  pending  clarification 
of  Congress. 

of   lend-lease   articlea  to 
of  the  Soviet  Government  ef- 
_  Bureau  of  Federal  Sup»   .  dur- 
quarter  of  1947  under  the  sltua- 
fo^th  In  paragraphs  numbered  (1) 
are  reported  by  that  Bureau 
$8,393,000.     The  Bureau  of 
was    the   sole   proctirement 
Jrtlcles  delivered  under  the  alt- 
above. 
ammmts    of    supplies    procured 
appropriated  directly  to  the  E>e 


au  ;omatlcally 
wlh 


tl« 
catsgortes 


the 


above 


tot  sled 
Su]  ►ply 


( t  the  Army  and  Navy  were  trans- 


ferred In  early  January  1947.  Such  trans- 
fers were  not  considered  to  be  affected  by 
the  restrictions  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  applied  only  to  articlea 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  to  the 
President.  ReporU  from  these  two  Depart- 
ments indicate  their  total  lend-lease  trans- 
fers to  the  Soviet  Government  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1944.  to  have  been  gflO.OOO  and  lisaoo. 
respectively. 

The  intent  of  Congress  respecting  the  pipe- 
line agreements  was  definitively  clarified  by 
the  enactment  on  July  30.  1947.  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1948.  which 
apedfic&lly  authorised  the  completion  of  de- 
liveriSH  to  10  named  countries,  omitting  th« 
U.  S.  8.  R.  As  a  consequence,  formal  direc- 
tions were  given  to  the  procuring  agencies  to 
the  effect  that  no  deliveries  of  lend-lease 
articles  should  be  made  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. The  proctu-lng  agencies  were  further 
advised  that  all  articles  remaining  undeliv- 
ered should  be  disposed  of  as  surplus  or  used .] 
In  fulfillment  of  other  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment programs.  Articles  not  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  disposed  of.  or  to  b« 
disposed  of.  in  this  manner  had  an  original 
cost  of  somewhat  in  excess  of  $19,000,000. 

Kxport  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  indicate  that  lend-lease  goods 
valued  at  $16,080,000  cleared  United  SUtes 
ports  for  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period 
January  through  September  of  this  year. 
Lend-lease  articles  delivered  to  Soviet  cxistody 
before  December  31,  1946.  or  after  that  daU 
under  the  circumstances  outlined  above. 
passed  to  complete  control  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  SUtes.  In  view  of 
the  fuct  that  no  lend-lease  srtlcles  have  been 
delivered  to  Soviet  custody  since  March  of 
this  year,  it  is  evident  that  any  exports  over 
and  above  the  articles  valued  at  about  $8,500.- 
000  described  above  were  articles  custody  of 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment before  December  31.  1946.  There  is 
enclosed  for  your  ready  reference  a  table. 
Lend-Lease  Exports  to  the  U  S.  S.  R..  Uonth- 
ly,  January  through  September  1947. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

RonsT  A.  Lovrrr, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Lend-Uaae  exports  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.—Month"^ 
ly,  January  through  September  1947  ' 

January $4.  724,  000" 

February 3. 192.000 

March 1.883.000 

April 1.  788. 000 

May 3.  633.  000 

June I**  000 

July 1. 168,  000 

August 0 

September™ 44.000 

October  (sUtlstics  not  yet  in).. 

Total 16.080.000 

1  DaU   from   publications  of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Wax  Assrrs  AoMTinsrsATioif. 
Wcuhtngton  D.  C.  December  10.  1947. 
Hon.  PXAifX  B.  KKsrs. 

House  of  Repretenttttives. 

Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxak  Mk.  Kbvs:  This  Administration  I 
is  In  receipt  of  a  reqticct  from  the  Honorabl*  | 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Under  Secretary  of  SUte. 
asking  that  we  furnish  you  Informstlon  as  to 
the  sale  of  property  originally  procured  under 
Lend-Lease  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  now  de- , 
clared  surplus. 

Approximately  $7,000,000  of  this  property] 
is  in   the   nature  of  oU-reflnlng  equipment  I 
and  approximately  $13,000,000  Is  equipment 
of  a  mlacellaneous  nature.     Declarations  of 
this  property  have  been  received  from  thai 
Bureau  of  Federal  Supply  beginning  the  first  j 
part  of  October  and  are  expected  to  be  com* 
p'.eted  this  week. 
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whether  his  loss  comes  from  an  enemy  or 
from  a  native  oppressor  who  subverts  demo- 
cratic government  In  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing it. 

There  Is  In  otir  history  no  evidence  that 
our  faith  in  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
Is  not  well-founded.  For  150  years  the  most 
violent  dlssldence  of  political  expression  has 
been  allowed,  not  oixly  as  a  monument  to 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinions  may 
be  tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat It.  but  In  the  abiding  belief  that  the 
ultimate  good  desired  U  better  reached  by 
free  trade  In  ideas.  It  is  not  now  apparent 
why  the  American  people  should  be  so  want- 
ing In  courage  or  so  skeptical  of  our  foun- 
dations as  to  fall  victim  to  the  fears  of 
frightened  men  either  inside  or  outside  the 
Government.  It  is.  however,  unhappily  true 
that  America  appears  to  be  embarking  on  an 
era  similar  to  that  which  followed  the  First 
World  War.  There  are  alarming  signs  that 
persecution  for  opinion,  if  not  soon  curbed, 
may  reach  a  point  never  hitherto  attained 
even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  our  history. 
With  it.  we  may  expect  racial,  religious,  and 
every  other  kind  of  bigotry  which.  If  it  Is 
to  run  its  full  course,  can  loose  such  a  flood 
of  Intolerance  as  utterly  to  destroy  the  civil 
liberties  without  which  no  democratic  so- 
ciety can  survive. 

A  pattern  of  suppression  Is  today  evolving 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  more  alarming  aspects  of  the 
situation  Include  the  President's  Loyalty 
Order  of  last  spring,  the  recent  "SUtement 
of  Security  Principles"  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  current  performance  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  procedure 
followed  by  the  committee  and  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  and  the  sUtement  are 
such  as  to  subject  the  citizen  to  intimida- 
tion and  abuse  without  redress  and  to  expose 
the  Government  worker  to  loss  of  repuU- 
tlon  and  livelihood  without  the  opportunity 
to  defend  bis  honor  or  his  job. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  heritage  of  every 
American   freely   to  form   political   opinion 
and  to  express  it.  when  sccused  of  offense, 
to  be  presented  with  the  charges  against  him, 
confronted  by  his  accusers  and  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  defend  himself  before  an  im- 
partial  tribunal.     Under  the  cloak  of  con- 
gressional  immunity  or   the  cloak  of  ano- 
nymity, high  c^cials  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  today  acting  in  disregard  and 
In  defiance  of  the  American  tradition  of  civil 
liberties  and,  in  our  considered  judgment, 
In  violation  of  the  Constltuton  of  the  United 
States.    It  tB,  we  believe,  high  time  that  the 
executive   and    legislative    branches   of   the 
United  States  Government  foreswear  belief 
In  witches  and.  by  practicing  democracy,  set 
an  example  to  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
we  hope  to  have  embrace  Its  principles.    We, 
therefore,  urge  (1)   that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   Immediately   abolish   its   Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and   (2) 
that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  re- 
vise their  present  policy  with  regard  to  gov- 
ernmental   employees  suspected   as   disloyal 
or  as  security  risks,  so  as  to  bring  that  policy 
into  conformity  with  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  United  States  Constituion. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Fred    Rodcll;    Ralph    8.    Brown,    Jr.; 
Thomas   I.    Emerson;    Eugene   V. 
Roetow;  S.  E.  Thome;  James  Wm. 
Moore:  A.  G.  Gulliver;   George  H. 
Desslon;  F.  S.  C.  Northrop;  Walton 
Hamilton:  Fowler  V.  Harper;  Wes- 
ley  A.   Sturgis:    Boris   I.   Bittker; 
George  D.  Braden;  Henry  A.  Fenn; 
Grant  Gllmore;  Frledrich  Kessler; 
Edwin    Borchard;    Myres    S.    Mc- 
Dougal:  Addison  A.  Mueller;  David 
Haber.  Fleming  James,  Jr. 
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Unhrersal  Military  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OF  RElilARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18.  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  petition  received 
from  Mr.  M.  E.  Dieringer,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio,  concerning  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  system  of  universal  military 
training : 

PETITION 

Congressman  Ramet. 
Washington,  D.  C." 

Peace  is  worth  striving  for.  Therefore 
we,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  voters, 
urge  you,  our  Representative  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  support 
and  vote  for  legislation  esUbllshlng  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  military  training  for  Amer- 
ican young  men,  as  recommended  b^  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Uni- 
versal Training. 

Mrs.  Robert  Babcock,  Mrs.  Steve  Trenshaw, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Svehla,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hawking, 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Clayton  Pettibone, 
Lakeside,  Ohio;  Mrs.  George  King,  Mrs. 
Francis  Carter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Keating,  Mrs. 
Eugene  Hearn,  Mrs.  Nellie  Steelsmlth,  Mrs. 
Eaxl  Brady,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Frye,  Mrs.  Christ  Nel- 
son, Jane  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  LiUlan  MiUer,  Mrs. 
Martha  Swartz,  Mrs.  Cells  Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie 
Brown.  Mrs.  C.  R.  Cooley,  Mrs.  Archie  King, 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Joseph  Banchlck, 
Oak  Harbor,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Howard  Frltsche, 
Mrs.  James  Longe,  Mrs.  Glenn  Dieringer, 
Mrs.  Hazel  Boss,  Mrs.  William  C.  Favut.  Jr.. 
W.  W.  Chapman.  Jack  W.  Mlzener,  U.  O. 
Seefert,  Carl  F.  Miller,  Esra  E.  Hitt.  Edward 
Goldbach.  Mrs.  Carl  Miller,  John  Miller. 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio;  Roger  Witt.  Martin, 
Ohio;  Bertha  Goldbach,  Jack  Miller,  Glenn 
D.  Dieringer,  Port  Clinton.  Ohio. 


Oil  Slules  and  Ufnite  CmJs  Are  Our 
Tme  Reserret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  16, 1947 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  general  debate  on 
the  third  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  I  asked  permission  to  place  in  the 
Record,  some  data  from  our  hearings 
and  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  reserves  we  have  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  The 
letter  came  to  the  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee on  Deficiencies  too  late  for 
incorporation  in  our  printed  hearings, 
but  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  Im- 
portance to  the  country  which  is  now  so 
concerned  over  the  problems  of  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline. 

XESXBVXS    or    THE    NOT    SO    MXAB    EAST 

During  our  hearings,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  was  question- 


ing Mr.  Edward  B.  Swanson,  of  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Division,  and  asked: 

This  field  In  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  already 
proven,  if  fully  developed  and  exploited;  will 
have  a  capacity  to  supply  a  tremendous 
quazLtlty  of  the  world's  needs.  I  would  like 
your  cc«nment  on  that. 

To  which  Mr.  Swanson  replied: 

The  proven  reserves  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area,  which  Includes  the  territories  of  Iran, 
Kuweit,  Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq,  in  the  aggregate 
total  nearly  as  much  as  the  proven  reserves 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are 
larger  than  the  proven  reserves  of  the  United 
States. 
The  Chaomam  (Ut.  Tabes)  .  What  are  theyf 
Mr.  Swanson.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
27,000,000,000  barrels.  •  •  •  We  are  using 
In  the  United  States  slightly  over  2,000,000,000 
barrels  per  year,  and  that  represents,  roughly, 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  consumption,  so 
that  the  world  would  be  using  approximately 
3,000,000,000  barrels  of  oU  per  year. 

The  discussion  was  also  participated  in 
by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Friedman,  of  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Division,  and  Mr.  William  K 
Wame,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior.   Excerpts  follow: 

BASIC  8BCUBITT   UXS  AT  HOICB 

Mr.  FxnEDMAN.  I  think  It  might  be  well  to 
point  out  one  additional  fact,  and  that  Is 
that  this  year  we  are  producing  a  half  million 
barrels  a  day  more  than  we  did  last  year,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  as  a  matter  of  fact  by 
the  National  Petrolevun  CotmcU  •  •  • 
that  we  had  a  maximtun  efficient  rate  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  of  about 
5,270,000  barrels  per  day.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
were  producing  slightly  over  that.  In  other 
words,  we  have  now  reached  our  maximum 
efficient  rate  of  production.  The  Texas  Rail- 
road Conunlssion  told  us  that  there  was  no 
further  room  for  expansion  in  Texas  at  the 
moment.  They  hoi>ed  that  there  would  be 
in  the  future.  That  means.  It  seems,  for  the 
moment  we  cazuiot  further  expand  otir  do- 
mestic production,  although  the  demand  is 
rising.  We  were  able  to  expand  it  by  half  a 
mlUlon  barrels  this  year.  We  doubt  the  abU- 
Ity  to  expand  it  by  any  such  amount  next 
year. 

Ptirther,  the  middle  eastern  oU,  which  Is 
abundant  and  available,  unfortunately  Is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  A  number 
of  seciuity  problems  are  raised  by  the  reli- 
ance on  that  oU,  of  course,  and  we  wish 
that  it  were  much  closer  and  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Both  the  mUitary  and  we  in 
the  Interior  Department  feel  that  es  impor- 
tant as  that  oil  is,  it  must  not  l>ecome  the 
basis  of  our  oil  security.  We  would  like  to 
get  as  much  as  we  can  while  we  can  get  it, 
but  our  basic  security  lies  at  home. 

PEospscT  or  on.  prodtjction  rxoM  coal 

Mr.  Case.  This  $250,000,000  plant  that  tha 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  some  Pittsburgh 
people  are  putting  in  to  develop  synthetic 
fuel  from  coal  waste  in  Pennsylvania — is 
that  going  to  get  into  production  soon? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  those  plans  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  tha 
Standard  of  New  Jersey  are  all  experimental. 
There  are  no  plans  at  the  moment  for  com- 
mercial production.  The  oU  from  coal  at  the 
moment,  I  have  been  Informed,  is  not  com- 
petitive on  a  commercial  basis  with  products 
from  crude  oU. 

Mr.  Case.  I  think  that  Mr.  Krug  told  me 
that  It  was  indicated  by  yotir  laboratory 
work  that  it  was  competitive  with  oil  at 
$1.50  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Waxne.  Our  latest  statement.  Con- 
gressman Case,  on  the  extraction  of  liquid 
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of  the  people  through  their  legislative  as- 
samblles  and  their  elected  Representatives  In 


statutes.    These  two  States  never  ratified  the 
first  10  amendments  imtll  1939. 


laxed.    It  was  pointed  out  that  the  small 
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meotal  plants 


are  still  under  construction. 
The  runs  have  not  been  made  as  yet. 
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teoofnlae  our  immediate  prob- 
■e  supplies  to  meet  the 
the  next  few  months,  yet  the 
other  speaker  (Mr  Swanson) 
of  security  reminded  me  that 
aid  program  was  bottomed 
of  sscuiHj  and  malntatn- 
^irtth  oil  reserves  In  the  Middle 
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you  are  talking  about  security, 
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I  qtilts  agree  wtth  yon.    And 
SDuroe   at   energy   troca   water 
might  be  a  suiastltute  for  aome 
at  the  preaent  time.    And  In 
we  can  say  that  we  can  pre- 
Jqtlld  fuels  now  at  prlesa  that 
pi  essntly  competitive. 


COMniUlVI  HOW 

^aa  yoa  state  what  the 
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hive  not  the  flgiue. 

Mr.  Swam  om.  A  minimum  at  87  year*  la 

ny  recoUsctl  an  of  the  figure  on  oil  ahale  at 

current  rats4  of  consumption  In  the  United 


betig 


demo  istratlon 


Theee  are  some  of  the  things 
done:  the  Bureau  of 
p^tjgram  to  procesa  coal,  and  we 
plant  under  construe- 
to  produce  200  barrels  of  high 
It  will  be  In  operation  next 
preaent  estimate  Is  that  gaso- 
wlll  cost  5  to  7  cents  more  than 
1  rice  of  gasoline  from  petroleum. 

it  conditions  tf  production 

from  petroleum  should  rtas 

,_  gallon.  It  la  estimated  tbs 

t  rom  coal  would  be  commercially 


Mr.  Cass.  X  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  now.  but  when  you  get  your 
transcript  will  you  put  In  there  the  per- 
centages of  tbs  ressrves  In  oU  shalea  and 
lignite  coals,  with  the  comparative  figures  of 
the  estiaoatsa  la  fwtroleum? 

Mr.  WsawB.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
(The  matter  referred  to  U  as  follows:) 
"The  reaervee  of  oU  shale  are  sufficient  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  100.000.000,000  bar- 
rels of  rscovsrable  oil.  This  compares  with 
a  known  petroleum  reserve  of  21.000.000,000 
barrels.  Coal  reserves  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  oU  combustion  oaes  for  over  l.(MW 
year*. 

Following  this,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
SecreUry's  office  should  supply  addi- 
tional information  on  the  subject,  which 
was  done  by  the  following  letter: 

DSPASTMENT  Of  TH»  iHTiaiOS, 

OfTIC*    or    THl   SSC«1T»1T. 

WoMhington.  D.  C.  December  12.  1947. 
Mr.  Ksimrra  SraajncLS. 
Dc/krieacy  Committee. 

Bourn  IpproprisliOTU  Committee, 
VasAinffton.  D.  C. 
Mr  Pa*H  Ma.  Spaamos:  On  Dscsmber  11. 
1M7,  Mr.  William  K.  Wame.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary' Of   the   Interior,   appeared   before   the 
Deficiency  Committee   and   pressntsd   tesU- 
mony  relaUve  to  the  Interim  Kuropean  aid 
prc«ram.  with  particular  respect  to  the  com- 
modities of  oil  and  coal. 
Twnrrr-oNs  snuoM  orons  on.  ssaavxs 
During      this      testimony.      Oongreeeman 
PSAMcis  Cal«.  of  South  Dakota,  requeetcd  for 
the  record  information  as  ft^ows: 

-Congressman  C*a«:  What  are  the  poten- 
tial crude-oU  reeerves  In  the  United  Statest 
"What  are  the  potential  oil  shale  reserves 
In  the  United  SUtes  espresaed  In  term*  of 
crude  our 

"Wbst  are  the  potential  lignite  coal  re- 
aervee In  the  United  Statea  eipreesed  In  terms 
of  crude  oil* 

"Mr.  Wmbis:  As  of  January  1.  1047.  th* 
erude-o(l  isssr^M  In  tbs  United  BUtes  ar« 
eetlmated  at  approxlmatrty  21.000.000.000 
barreU. 

"Synthetic  liquid  f«nl*  may  bs  obtained 
from  lur  national  reserve*  of  natxiral  gaa. 
coal,  lignite,  and  oil  ahale  by  appropriate 
processes  that  give  the  best  results  with  the 
partlcvkkT  raw  material  that  is  to  bs  used. 
~if  ATxnui.  sas  umrxD 
"Natural  gas  Is  the  first  raw  material  that 
will  be  used  In  commercial  production  to 
supplement  aaotor  fwel  and  fuel  oil.  A  com- 
mercial plant  of  aboot  7.000  barrels  per  day 
capacity  Is  under  ooostrtictloa  at  Browns- 
ville, Tea.,  and  another  similar  st^  plant  Is 
to  be  built  In  southwestern  Kansas. 

"However,  the  natural-gas  ressreos  ars 
limited  and  only  the  cheap  natural  gas.  far 
from  points  of  utilisation,  can  be  used  eco- 
nomically in  competition  with  petroleum. 
Also,  the  natural-gas  reeerves  are  very  limited 
In  comparison  with  coal  and  lignite.  There- 
fore, these  latter  ftiel*  and  oil  shale  must 
supply  the  long-term  future  denaands  for 
llqttld  fueU. 
*1iva  wmmaaD  snxiow  m  uswrrs  ooals 
"On  a  heat-unit  baals.  about  20  peroent 
of  the  total  coal  rea«-ve  of  the  United  Btatss 
M  UgBlte.  The  total  tonnare  of 
Uftttl*  bas  bssn  estimated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  839.000.000.0C0  tons.  It 
occurs  In  four  Statea.  as  follows: 
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Moatana 816 
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of  the  people  through  their  legislative  as- 
semblies and  their  elected  Representatives  In 
Congress,  was  drafted  under  the  direction  of 
James  Madison,  then  a  Representative  In 
Congress  from  Virginia,  as  Its  master  ar- 
chitect. 

Madison,  who  hsd  more  to  do  with  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution  than  any  other 
man,  was  well  aware  of  the  absence  of  a  bill 
of  rights  in  the  Constitution,  and  It  was  he 
who  first  brought  up  the  subject  of  a  bill  of 
rights  In  Congress  only  5  days  after  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  had  come 
Into  being,  and  It  was  he  who  engineered  Its 
legislation  through  to  Its  final  passage  by 
Congress  In  1789  and  its  necessary  ratifica- 
tion by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  States  2 
years  later. 

ouAiAimcs  or  libcstt 

Most  of  the  people  think  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  as  consisting  of  only  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  but  It  Is 
much  more  than  that.  Since  these  amend- 
ments, collectively  known  as  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  were  first  adopted.  11  other  amend- 
ments have  been  added  to  our  Constitution, 
and  6  of  them  are  Just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights  today  as  though  they  had  been 
Included  In  the  original  charter  of  liberties. 

If  one  win  carefully  study  the  last  11 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  he  will  find 
that  fl  of  them  vitally  concern  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  "we  the  people."  They  are  the 
thirteenth  amendment,  the  fourteenth  and 
the  fifteenth,  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  citizenship,  due  process  of  law.  equal 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  to  vote.  These  are 
known  as  the  Civil  War  amendments.  Even 
th:  eighteenth  and  twenty-first  amendments 
relate  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  known  as  the  prohibition  amend- 
ments. The  nineteenth  amendment,  giving 
suffrage  to  all  citizens.  Irrespective  of  sex. 
certainly  belongs  to  our  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
amendment  upset  the  voting  laws  In  many 
State  constitutions. 

Possible  exceptions  to  certain  amendments 
which  might  be  excluded  from  our  Bill  of 
Rights  are  the  eleventh,  relating  to  lawsuits 
against  the  States;  the  twelfth,  regarding  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  the  sixteenth,  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes; 
the  seventeenth,  changing  the  mode  of  the 
election  of  Senators  to  the  vote  of  the  people: 
and  the  twentieth,  known  as  the  lame-duck 
amendment,  which  changed  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  President.  Vice  President,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  times  when 
they  should  take  office. 

There  have  been  some  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which  have  al- 
tered the  original  Intent  of  some  of  the 
amendments.  For  Instance,  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  first  smendment.  which  Is 
the  soul  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  amend- 
ment decrees,  in  part:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of." If  looked  at  In  the  light  of  lU  history 
and  the  evils  It  was  designed  forever  to  sup- 
press, it  ts  found  that  It  has  several  times 
been  elaborated  by  decisions  of  this  court 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Slates  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

BIWTS  or  STATES 

Bvery  State  In  our  Union  today  has  its 
own  bill  of  rights,  but  of  course,  the  Federal 
Bin  of  Rights  Is  paramount  to  them  all. 
This  first  amendment  did  not,  In  Its  Intent, 
prevent  an  Individual  State  from  setting  up 
a  State  church  or  establishing  a  State  re- 
ligion, and  for  many  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  some  of  the  States, 
notably  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
compelled  the  people  to  support  certain  re- 
l^lous  denomination*  designated  by  State 


statutes.    These  two  States  never  ratified  the 
first  10  amendments  imtll  1939. 

Prior  to  the  adc^tlon  of  the  fotirteenth 
amendment,  on  July  21, 18€8,  the  first  amend- 
ment did  not  apply  as  a  restraint  against  the 
States,  and  even  since  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  there  have  been  sev- 
eral decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing State  laws  respecting  the  first  amend- 
ment and  Interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  In  late  years  this  Court,  In  de- 
cisions based  upon  the  due-process-of-Iaw 
clause  In  the  fourteenth  amendment,  de- 
clares: "Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  a  church.  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid 
all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  to  an- 
other. Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can,  openly  or  secretly,  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organizations 
or  groups  or  vice  versa." 

This  reversed  former  decisions  regarding 
States'  rights.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
church  and  state  were  not  separated  In  Mas- 
sachusetts until  the  abolition  of  taxation  for 
the  support  of  religious  worship  in  1833, 
nearly  half  a  century  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  BUI  of  Rights. 

On  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  great  monument  of  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy,  let  us  be  reminded  of  the 
words  of  John  Adams:  "You  have  rights  an- 
tecedent to  all  earthly  government;  rights 
that  cannot  be  repealed  or  restrained  by  hu- 
man laws;  rights  derived  from  the  Great  Leg- 
islator of  the  Universe."  Although  these 
rights  are  inherent,  it  took  legislative  action 
to  guarantee  and  secure  them  to  us,  and  for 
that  reason  governments  were  Instituted 
among  men.  The  Magna  Carta  of  1215, 
wrested  by  the  barons  from  King  John,  was 
the  first  written  guaranty  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  man. 

At  the  present  time  In  the  world  there  Is  a 
battle  waging  between  one  faction  to  pre- 
serve constitutional  government,  so  errone- 
ously called  democracy,  instead  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  another  fac- 
tion which  wishes  to  sow  the  seeds  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  world.  We,  In  this 
Republic,  and  those  in  the  other  English- 
speaking  nations  have  a  bill  of  rights,  while 
those  who  live  beyond  the  Iron  curtain, 
and  in  a  land  of  slavery,  have  no  bill  of 
rights.  They  are  not  aUowed  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Their  freedoms  have  been  burled  and  every 
act  of  their  Uves  has  been  regimented  by  the 
state. 

We,  here  In  this  land  of  freedom,  must  not 
a^  this  or  any  other  time,  forget  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Inscribed  In  bronze  In 
Union  Square,  tar  the  Reds  and  all  others  to 
read,  and  which  say:  "How  little  do  my 
countr3rmen  know  what  precious  blessings 
they  are  In  possession  of  and  which  no  other 
people  on  earth  enjoy." 

EuzuK  Yale  Sioth. 

New  Yobk,  December  7,  1947. 


The  StabiUzation  BUi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  when  House  Joint  Resolution 
273.  the  Republican  stabilization  bill,  was 
under  consideration,  it  was  vigorously 
stated  by  many  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  antitrust  law  should  not  be  re- 


laxed. It  was  pointed  out  that  the  small 
businesses  of  the  Nation  would  suffer 
from  such  an  abrogation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  This  view  is  shared  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Small  Business.  Inc.,  a 
great  and  hard  hitting  small  business 
association.  The  views  of  this  organi- 
zation will  be  helpful  in  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  and  other  similar 
proposals. 

In  a  speech  to  the  House  on  this  subject 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration. 
I  stated  that  the  principal  sufferers  from 
emasculation  of  the  antitrust  law  would 
be  the  small  businesses  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Small  Business,  Inc..  which 
is  always  active  and  courageous  in  de- 
fending the  interest  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman, has  the  same  view. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Small  Business.  Inc..  released  by 
George  J.  Burger,  director,  on  Monday. 
December  15.  is  as  follows: 

The  National  Federation  of  SmaU  Busi- 
ness, Inc.,  today  protested  vigorously  against 
antitrust  exemption  measures  reportedly 
being  Incorporated  In  so-called  voluntary 
antiinflatlon  programs.  In  Identical  tele- 
grams to  President  Truman,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  National  Committee*. 
Federation  President  C.  W.  Harder  warned 
that  antitrust  exemptions  "have  always 
worked  effectively  to  suppress  free,  compet- 
itive enterprise  and  its  practical  expression, 
small.  Independent  business." 

In  his  message.  Mr.  Harder  declared  that 
there  is  but  one  difference  between  the  pro- 
gram already  presented  by  the  Democratic 
Party  and  that  reportedly  under  prepara- 
tion by  the  Republican  Party.  That  differ- 
ence, he  said.  Is  one  of  control.  Mr.  Harder 
said  that  the  Democratic  Party  program 
"would  establish  government  monopoly  con- 
trol with  industry  assistance,"  wbUe  the  re- 
ported Elepubllcan  Party  program  "would 
establish  Industry  monopo^  control  with 
government  assistance"  over  the  Nation's 
economy.  Both  programs,  he  asserted,  would 
speed  this  Nation  on  a  sure  road  away  from 
our  present  system  of  free,  competitive  en- 
terprise, the  system  on  which  our  present 
democracy  is  based. 

Mr.  Harder  asserted  that  alarm  felt  by 
small.  Independent  business  over  develop- 
ments In  so-called  antiinflatlon  programs 
has  been  but  heightened  by  faUure  of  the 
present  administration  to  implement  the 
terms  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14 
(which  recommends  small.  Independent 
business  representation  in  Government)  and 
faUure  of  the  majority  party  to  take  active 
interest  In  the  measure. 

He  charged  that  In  considering  antitrust 
exemptions  and  thereby  moving  away  from 
the  system  of  free,  competitive  enterprise, 
both  partly  are  disregarding  the  clear  les- 
sons of  history  that  free  enterprise  alone  Is 
capable  of  producing  adequately  to  meet  de- 
mand. In  this  respect,  he  said,  the  pro- 
grams wlU  but  Intensify  current  Inflation- 
ary dangers." 

Mr.  Harder  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Nation-wide  small  business  member- 
ship of  the  federation,  the  largest  individual 
membership  of  any  business  organization  in 
this  Nation,  has  voted  "overwhelmingly 
against  any  weakening  of  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  that  It  has  voted  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  sincere,  consistent,  hard-blttlng  use 
of  these  laws."  He  called  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  federation  membership 
has  voted  overwhelmingly  In  opposition  to 
any  siphoning  off  of  scarce  commodities 
from  our  domestic  market  for  use  as  foreign 
reUef. 
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In  all  considerations  of  tfco  twrto  problems 
of  antitrust  exemptions  and  fONign  aid  we 
hope  you  will  eeer  keep  foremost  In  your 
mind  the  following  quaatlon:  What  doaa  It 
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or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  voKUiriA 
Of  THB  HOU8B  OP  RKPR18KNTAT1VE8 

Thursday,  December  18.  1947 


Nation  agai  n.  wUl  run  to  OoeerMsant  aaklng 


Mr  BLAND.  Mr.  Spoftker.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Senrlcc  celebrated  Ita  thir- 
tieth anniversary  In  IH9.  Although  a 
relatiyeiy  young  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Ser\  Jce  now  adminlatcrs  a  very 
considerable  Federal  esUte.  coiisenra- 
Uvely  valued  at  around  $1  .OOO.COO.OOO. 
Theae  holdings  cotnprtae  the  outstand« 
Ing  areas  of  scenic,  scientific .  and  his- 
toric Interest  tn  the  United  States. 

When  the  Congress  assigned  responal- 
tillity  for  the  adminlstratloo  and  protec- 
Uon  of  these  areas  to  the  NaUonal  Park 
SerTlce.  It  gavt  UPCciAc  Instructlotit 
which  continue  after  M  ywffs  to  govern 
the  eenrtoe  In  Rs  policy  of  caring  for  thU 
large  PWleral  esUte.  This  policy  Is  set 
forth  In  the  act  of  August  25. 1916.  to  es- 
Ubllsh  a  National  Park  Senhce  In  the 
foUowing  words: 

The  Ssrvlee  thus  coUbltshed  shall  pro- 
BK}te  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal 
areas  known  as  nattonal  parka,  nooumenta. 
and  reeervatlona  by  such  miaas  mkI  meae- 
urea  as  conform  to  the  fuaiaasaatal  puiwi 
>  of  said  parks.  wiwmiaeBta.  and  raeerva- 
J.   which   purpoae   Is  te  eonsarve   the 

s«ry.  the  natural  snd  historic  objecu.  and 

wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  to  such  manner  and  by 
such  meaiw  sa  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

The  act  of  1935.  which  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  sites,  de-, 
Clares  It  to  be  a  natkmal  policy  to  pre-  ^ 
serve  for  pubUc  use  historic  sites,  build- 
ings, and  monuments  of  aattonal  si^snifl- 
cance  for  Ute  InspiratttB  and  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  travel  year  which  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1947.  more  than  25.000.000 
visitors  had  been  accounted  for  in  the 
m^^«|iiffyi  puts  and  monuments.  This 
flgim  eoBDares  with  21.000.000  vlslton 
to  the  parks  in  the  peak  year  of  1941.  | 
Sven  in  the  face  of  this  considerable  in- 
crease in  visitation  to  the  parks,  the  Na- 
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from  Congress  or  in  losing  an  OF<>or- 
tunlty  to  purchase  entirely.  It  Is  now 
estimated  that  between  $1,250,000  and 
$1,500,000  annually  for  a  period  of  as 
much  as  20  years  will  be  required  to  elim- 
inate the  non-Federal  lands  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

The  areas  in  the  National  Park  System 
are  truly  national  in  significance.  To 
round  them  out  and  to  accord  them 
proper  protection.  Impossible  with  this 
tremendous  acreage  of  non-Pederal  land 
within  them,  is  a  national  responsibility. 
Delay  in  starting  a  regular  orderly  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  these  private  lands  in- 
volves at  best  large  increases  in  costs  be- 
cau.<;e  of  increases  in  land  prices  and  the 
expensive  developments  being  placed 
upon  them.  At  worst  it  means  that 
scenic  and  historic  resources  that  should 
be  preserved  are  destroyed  or  are  so  mod- 
ified as  to  lose  the  character  that  gives 
them  park  value.  In  either  event  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  per- 
manent losers. 

What  is  true  of  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  whole  is  proportionately  true 
of  individual  areas.  The  Fredericksburg 
National  Military  Park  will  serve  as  a 
good  illustration.  This  park  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  14.  1927.  Public  No.  609.  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress,  which  reads: 

That  in  order  to  commemorate  the  Civil 
War  battlea  of  Prederlcksburg.  Spotsylvania 
Court  House.  Wilderness,  and  Chancellors- 
vine.  Including  Salem  Church.  aU  located  at 
or  near  Prederlcksburg.  Vs..  Hnd  to  mark  and 
preserve  for  historical  purposes  the  breast- 
works, earthworks,  gun  emplacements,  walls. 
or  other  defenses  or  shelters  used  by  the 
armlea  in  said  battles,  so  far  as  the  marking 
snd  preservstlon  of  the  same  are  practicable, 
the  land  herein  authorized  to  be  acquired,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  taken,  snd  the 
blghwsys  and  approaches  herein  authorized 
to  be  constructed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
a  national  mlllUry  park  to  be  known  as  the 
Prederlcksburg  and  SpoUylvanla  County 
Battle  Pletd«  Memorial  whenever  the  title  to 
the  same  shall  have  been  scqulred  by  the 
United  Slates,  the  said  isnd  so  to  be  ac- 
quired being  the  land  necessary  for  a  park 
of  the  plan  Indicated  •  •  •  and  authority 
U  hereby  given  •  •  •  to  acquire  •  •  • 
the  land  above  mentioned.  •  •  •  together 
with  all  such  existing  breastworks,  earth- 
works, gun  emplacements,  walls,  defenses, 
shelters,  or  other  historical  polnu  •  •  • 
and  together  also  with  such  additional 
land  •  •  •  for  monuments,  markers,  tab- 
lets, roads,  highways,  paths,  spproaches.  and 
to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  of  this  act. 
As  title  is  acquired  to  parts  of  the  land  herein 
authorised  to  be  scqulred.  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
the  park  upon  such  portions  so  acquired, 
and  the  remnlnlnjj  portions  of  the  lands  de- 
sired shall  be  respectively  brought  within 
said  park  as  titles  to  said  portions  are  sev- 
erally acquired. 

And  further  thai- 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
to  survey,  locate,  and  preserve  the  lines  of 
the  opposing  armies  In  said  battles,  to  open, 
construct,  and  repair  such  roads,  highways, 
paths,  and  other  approaches  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  the  hlBtorlcal  points  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  and  to  students  cf  said 
battles  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  park, 
to  sscertaln  and  mark  with  historical  monu- 
ments,    markers,     tablets,     or     otherwise. 


*  *  *  all  breastworks,  earthworks,  gun 
emplacements,  walls,  or  other  defenses  or 
shelters,  lines  of  battle,  location  of  troops, 
buildings,  and  other  historical  points  of  In- 
terest wUhtn  the  park  or  In  lU  vicinity. 

Proceeding  imder  this  authority  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  later  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — the  obUpation  having 
been  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1933 — acquired  land,  built 
roads  and  trails,  located  and  cleared 
earthwork  lines,  gim  pits,  and  battery 
positions,  put  up  markers  and  maps,  con- 
structed a  few  essential  houses — among 
them  a  headquarters  museum  building — 
and  recruited  a  small  permanent  staff 
In  order  that  the  park  might  be  afforded 
a  minimum  of  maintenance,  protection, 
and  interpretation.  All  of  this  was  ac- 
complished prior  to  1941.  Beginning 
with  that  year,  due  to  the  end  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program, 
and  the  preparations  for  war.  a  period 
of  retrogression  set  in.  This  was  due. 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  funds 
were  not  at  hand  with  which  to  pay  the 
costs  Involved.  The  staff  was  reduced; 
funds  were  not  available  to  pay  the 
wages  of  temporary  employees  nor  to 
purchase  necessary  materials  and  sup- 
plies; and  worn-out  equipment  could  not 
be  replaced.  As  a  result  the  whole  phys- 
ical plant,  houses,  roads,  markers,  and 
maps,  and  so  forth,  fell  rapidly  into  a 
state  of  disrepair;  the  open  fields  on 
which  the  battles  were  fought  grew  up; 
earthworks,  gun  pits,  and  battle  lines 
were  hidden  by  seedling  pine,  weed,  and 
briar  growth;  and  the  condition  of  the 
national  cemetery  fell  to  a  new  low.  By 
dint  of  hard  work,  many  overtime  hours 
and  some  night  work  for  which  no  extra 
compensation  was  claimed,  and  judicious 
use  of  a  depleted  appropriation,  some- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  a 
come-back.  However,  the  task  now  be- 
comes more  burdensome  month  by 
month  and  the  feeling  of  never  being 
able  to  catch  up.  much  less  stay  abreast. 
Is  overwhelming.  The  truth  is  un^cap- 
able.  The  purposes  of  the  enabling  act 
have  not  been  carried  out.  The  park 
has  not  been  developed  as  fully  as  was  in- 
tended, nor  can  even  the  present  estab- 
lishment be  maintained,  protected,  and 
interpreted  as  it  should. 

The  following  data  are  listed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  you  up  to  date  on 
the  Park's  development: 

First.  There  is  a  total  of  2,433  acres. 
This  includes  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Shrine — house  in  which  General  Jack- 
son died — property  of  10  acres  which 
was  donated  by  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac  Railroad;  the 
Wadsworth  Monument  and  site  of  fifty- 
seven  one-hundredths  of  an  acre,  which 
were  donated  by  Congressman  James  W. 
Wadsworth  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet 
W.  Harper;  two  plots  totaling  164  acres 
on  the  Spotsylvania  field,  which  were 
donated  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Stuart  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
Philadelphia;  48  acres  constituting  the 
Jackson  Trail,  which  were  donated  by  lo- 
cal persons;  several  smaller  gifts  by  local 
persons;  and  in  the  national  cemetery  of 
12  acres,  which  was  transferred  from 
the  War  Department. 


Second.  There  are  18  buildings  valued 
at  $105,548.  These  include  the  Jaclcson 
Shrine,  which  was  built  about  1845:  the 
Cemetery  Lodge.  buUt  in  1867;  and  the 
Administration-Museum  Buildiing.  built 
in  1937. 

Third.  There  are  32.70  miles  of  roads 
which  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $554,154. 

Fourth.  There  are  21.96  miles  of 
trails,  foot,  bridle,  and  fire. 

Fifth.  There  are  13  monuments. 

Sixth.  There  are  approximately  200 
narrative  markers  and  maps. 

These  items  are  the  background  of 
the  narrative  program.  There  have 
been  836.847  visitors  to  the  park  during 
the  past  10  years.  Since  there  Is  no 
guide  system  in  use  here,  and  since  Uie 
interpretative  staff  consists  of  only  two 
historians,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
persons  received  no  first-hand  service. 
Visitors,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
markers,  maps,  and  the  threefold  leaf- 
let for  whatever  information  they  desire. 

Seventh.  There  are  approximately  75 
traffic  and  regulatory  signs. 

E  ghth.  There  are  66  miles  of  road 
shoulders  to  be  mown. 

Ninth.  There  are  66  miles  of  roadsides 
to  be  mown. 

Tenth.  There  are  approximately  300 
acres  to  be  mown. 

Eleventh.  There  are  approximately  13 
acres  of  lawn  to  be  mown. 

Twelve  of  these  are  in  the  national 
cemetery,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is 
terraced.  This  adds  to  the  maintenance 
cost. 

Twelfth.  There  are  6.765  headstones 
which  must  be  cut  around  on  an  average 
of  five  times  each  growing  season  and 
cleaned,  by  hand,  once  each  year. 

Shrubs  and  trees  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention  also.  Altogether  the 
cemetery  is  the  most  expensive  single 
maintenance  problem.  Approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  parks  and  monu- 
ments appropriation  goes  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Steps  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act  are : 

First.  Acquisition  of  approximately 
1,750  acres  of  land: 

Prederlcksburg,  500;  Chancellorsville, 
250;  Wilderness,  1,000;  Spotsylvania 
courthouse,  none.  These  additions  are 
essential  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
fields,  but  more  particularly  for  protec- 
tion of  the  existing  p^rk  holdings  and 
for  the  elimination  of  present  and  an- 
ticipated administrative  problems. 

Second.  Construction  of; 

(a)  Fire  hose  reel  house. 

(b)  Shops  and  fire  equipment  build- 
ing. 

(c)  Materials  storage  building. 

(d)  Warehouse  for  supplies. 

(e)  Equipment  storage  building.^ 
This  would  afford  a  centralized  fire- 
proof employee  protected  utility  group 

•  from  which  maintenance  activities  could 
be  conducted  at  considerable  saving  over 
the  present  inadequate  scattered  system. 
It  is  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  business  and  efficient  administra- 
tion. Several  of  the  present  temporary 
buildings  would  be  eliminated  and  ade- 
quate storage  and  repair  buildings  would 
take  their  place. 
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approxim*te    Increase   of 
yearly  administration,  pro- 
maintenance  approprlatioo 
order  to  pay  the  wages  of  th« 
necessary  to  maintain  and 
Jackson    Shrlna   National 
remainder  of  ttie  Park, 
of  the  needed  land  and 
of  the  utility  group  will  not 
cost  of  operation.    In  fact, 
of  administrative  prob- 
centrallsatlon  of  malnte- 
wUl  make  It  possible  to 
job  at  an  appreciable  saving. 
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.  PMIKE  M.  RANTA 


ATIVD 


Deotmber  tt.  tHt 

Mr.  BAJitTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Mlasour  farmers  who  Mrs  along  Mis- 
souri's beautiful  crystal-clear  Ozark 
streams  stars  with  Mrs.  Dixon,  author 
of  the  arlcle  published  December  11. 
1947.  In  tlie  Van  Buren  Current  Local, 
the  fear  t  lat  all  too  soon  the  proposed 
program  >f  the  Army  engineers  for 
building  h  gh  dams  across  these  streams 


will  make 


They  kn  m  what  has  already  happened 
to  those  w  \o  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
areas  now  inundated,  and  those  soon  to 
be  inunda  ;ed.  as  a  result  of  the 
eonstructe  i  and  those  in  the  pr 
constructl)  m. 

They  ar<  doubtful  of  the  vshM  of  these 
projects,  rhey  think  in  most  eases  they 
will  not  b!  effective  flood-control  proj- 


ects; they 


all  the  fac  »rs.  they  will  not  prove  their 
worth  as  hydroelectric  projects.  They 
know  that  these  projects  wlU  destroy,  or 
at  least  Uke  from,  the  present  recrea- 


tional fad 


They  are  not  unwilling  to  make  all 


reasonable 
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them  "displaced  persons." 


think,  too.  that,  considering 


Itles  rather  than  add  to  them. 


sacrifices  for  the  public  wel- 


fare, but  t  ley  do  believe  that  no  projects 
should  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
which  do  not  assure  yaJue  received  for 
all  expen<  Itures.  and  adequate  consid- 
eration fo-  those  who  may  be  displaced 
as  the  resi  tit  thereof. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  read  Mrs. 
Dixon's  aitlde.  which  follows: 
coimoL  DS  riaucina  vxxxmm  wtth  BSAOWAna 

DAMS 

is  a  farm  along  the  ahore  of  Cur- 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  riven 
Ita  water,  supplied  by  many  of 
springs  In  the  Stat*,  la  cold  and 
r.  It  flom  akmg  at  a  very  rapid 
name  "Curreat**  Ittvar  would  m- 


lar*!  sun  it  laughs  and  spar- 

we  all  go  to  the  river  where  It  Is 

danaa  shad*  along  its  banks — 

to  flah — aoma  to  swim  or  boat 

to  wada  or  play  In  the  bright 

OtlMva  ]\ist  r^as  and  watch 

out  In  tfss  ourrent  and  the  ooata 

■Boona  w«  expect  to  maat 

Mends  at  the  rlvar. 


Suzday 


oar 


The  rtver  rtpplas  over  shoals  where  tha 
varl-ookared  gravel  bottom  invltea  one  to 
wad*  out  and  play.  It  swirls  and  foams 
around  sharp  bends,  bars,  rocks,  and  "rooi* 
w»ds"  (faUan  taeaa  that  have  lodged )  aiaklnc 
boating  *■*•**■§  and  for  laasperlenced  boat- 
men dangerooa.  Tbaa  ttaar*  ara  stretchaa 
of  quiet  watar.  deep  and  blue,  whave  good 
salBMian  like  to  dive  and  swim  but  whar*  I 
have  tbs  daaire  to  alt  very  atUl  and  not  rocft 
the  boaV 

Of  Its  many  moods  our  river  la  never  som- 
ber. It  Is  lorely  flowing  between  banks 
draped  artth  summer's  deep  green — spring's 
lacy  frashneaa  or  suiumn  s  brllllsnt  hue% 
and  when  winter's  snow  blankets  the  shores. 
When  the  leavca  faU  Intercating  rocky  MuSS 
■lay  be  seen  more  plainly.  Bare  white  ayca- 
mor*  branchca  decorated  with  mlsUetoew 
ahaggy  l)lrches.  evergreens  and  other  uses  I 
aooant  the  acenea.  Bvea  In  a  gray,  dnzziing 
rata  or  a  downpour  the  rtver  sssnii  alive  and 


But  in  tinea  of  flood  the  river  becoi 
wild  aad  wtsked  thiaf.  H 
and  toaaaa  great  i^prooai 
ta  a  tearing  burry.  It  la  then  a  giant  we  all 
look  npoo  with  dread,  and  very  tew  dara  fo 
out  upon  It. 

•oBM  people  have  asade  plana  to  aameas 
tbia  giant  by  buUding  great  dams  300  (est 
and  mora  bigb  «p  to  t^OOO  fsas  lss«  Tbey 
had  boped  to  iaiyoMsS  UMa  loed  water  la 
raservoUa  nearly  10  flsUea  iong.  Mnglnssii 
kave  said  this  can  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
■aay  millions  of  dollsrs  to  the  people  snd 
that  aoBM  land  below  tbe  daaas  would  bsve 
aeaae  prslsstton  from  Soods  and  ssom  partial 
protection.  Tbey  propoae  a  dual-purpoes 
dam  to  control  a  "power  pool "  at  iSO  (aet 
aai^level  elevation  and  above  that  a  "flood 
pool"  capable  of  holding  water  up  to  457  feet 
clevstion.  or  27  feet  blfther.  Army  engmecra 
admit  It  may  take  as  long  as  90  dayy  to  let 
out  all  the  flood -pool  water  to  power -pool 
level  if  both  Doniphan  and  Blair  Seaervoira 
become  fliled.  And  we  may  expect  floods  any 
tiaae  of  the  year  In  Mlaaourl 

To  many  of  ua  this  does  DOt  seem  like  a 
very  prHCtlcml  flood -control  project  because 
the  whole  of  our  Current  River  Valley  would 
be  laid  waste  by  water  impounded  behind 
these  great  dams. 

We  believe  tbe  permanent  loss  of  produc-J 
tlon  by  dams  exceeds  the  occasional  Ic 
from  floods.  Bnglneera  admit  that  tbey 
cured  no  estimate  of  the  annual  production 
from  our  farmers  and  forests  they  planned 
to  permanently  destroy.  Under  their  plan 
all  our  homes  and  valley  farms  would  be  /  ne 
and  Congress  can  allow  money  to  pay  for 
tbaee  farms  which  we  would  be  forced  tr  ^f\\ 
or  leave  only  the  cash  value  set  by  a  b  trd 
of  appraisers,  and  thla  sum  must  be  within  j 
a  certain  amotmt  set  aalde  for  that  pur{ 
Under  present  laws  we  cannot  claim 
expect  to  receive  any  daoaaga  or  any  ot 
oompenaatlon  for  moving  aapeiiaea  or 
any  other  loases.  It  Is  get  out  or  go  under. 
Once  Congress  hss  approved  these  pro)ecta 
there  la  nothing  we  can  do  to  save  our  b*  m^s. 
If  It  is  the  only  way  and  really  for  the 
public  welfare  (this  has  not  been  proven) 
our  Nation  could  afford  to  do  better  by  thoae  | 
who  make  the  sacrifice  than  this. 

Since   flood   control   is   no   doubt   needed 
there  are  other  methods  which  can  be  applied 
on    the  entire  Current   River   watershed   aa 
well  as  other  watersheds  of  a  similar  nati 
Bone  of  tbeae  methoda  ara  gaining  NaUc 
wide  notice,  such  as  the  great  movement  t% 
soil  conservation.      I  believe  that  soli 
servatlon  was  the  first  commandment 
gave  to  Adam  and  Sve  when  he  told  them  to 
"dreea  the  garden  and  to  keep  it"  (Ge-^^sisl 
S:  15).    We  can  uae  aoU  conservation  meas- 
urca  on  aU  our  farms  and  can  reap  the  benefit  { 
from  them  but  unlike  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural sections  like  the  rolling  plains  where  | 
most  of  the  land  siolaca  can  be  tilled.  Cur-  i 
rent  River  watertfMd  la  made  up  mostly  of 
wooded  hills.     SoU-savlng  practices  on  otir 
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The  Marshall  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  PRICE  of  UUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Recohd.  I  Include  herewith  comment  on 
the  Marshall  plan  made  in  a  rad.  j  broad- 
cast this  morning  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Reedy,  news  commentator,  over  the 
Mutual  station.  WOL: 

The  debate  on  the  stopgap  foreign-aid  bill 
Is  all  over  except  the  shouting  and  a  slight 
argument  on  the  money  to  be  provided.  In 
the  wake  of  Its  passage,  however,  ara  very 
clear  indications  that  tbe  llanbail  plan  la  In 
deadly  perU. 

Some  of  the  top  political  guessen  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  claim  that  It  could  not  paaa  the 
House  todsy.  It  might  fare  a  little  better  in 
the  Senate,  which  la  tradltlunally  more  Inter- 
nationally minded.  Even  that,  however,  may 
be  a  different  picture  by  spring. 

The  Marshall  plan  Is  bucking  one  of  the 
Btrangeat  coalitions  In  American  history.  It 
haa  walked  Into  a  withering  eroaa-flra  from 
both  ths  right  and  the  left.  For  once  ex* 
treme  conservatives  and  Communists  find 
themselves  in  comple..  agrsement. 

Both  groups  want  the  Marshall  plan  de- 
feated. Their  reasons,  of  course,  are  com- 
pletely dISerenfe.  Nevertheleas.  tbey  will  find 
themselves  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
wheu  tbe  big  debate  starts  next  spring. 

The  two  groups  won't  find  each  other  com- 
fortable bedmatea.  There  are  no  signs,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  cause  either  one  to  relent. 
Both  are  determined  to  follow  their  course, 
and  if  they  find  themselves  with  strange  com- 
panions, it  won't  lx)ther  them. 

The  Communists  will  be  the  least  em- 
barrassed of  the  two.  They  have  always 
stood  ready  to  take  help  from  any  source, 
even  froni  those  they  call  their  enemies. 
There  are  even  some  cases  where  they  Joined 
with   tbe   Nazis   during   Hitler's  early   days. 

The  Reds  see  in  the  Marshall  plan  a  stum- 
bling block  for  their  plans  for  world  domina- 
tion. They  ara  afraid  that  this  country  may 
actually  be  able  to  stabilize  democratic  gov- 
ernments in  western  Europe.  This  would  be 
fatal  to  their  schemes. 

Of  course  they  put  it  in  a  differant  way. 
They  say  that  the  Marshall  plan  is  a  scheme 
to  give  the  United  States  Imperialistic  con- 
trol over  the  world.  This  is  a  strange  charge 
to  levy  against  a  nation  that  has  ranounced 
colonial  empire. 

The  conservatives  oppose  the  Marshall  plan 
from  an  entirely  different  viewpoint.  First, 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  Communists  can 
take  over  all  of  Europe  and  then  threaten  this 
country.  They  think  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
be  stopped  befora  that. 

Proceeding  from  that  basia.  they  believe 
that  the  plan  represents  too  heavy  a  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
tinuous exports  of  vital  goods  may  weaken 
this  country  to  a  point  where  it  could  not 
realst  the  Soviet  Union,  they  claim. 

Finally,  they  are  worried  attout  the  prices 
that  are  soaring  into  the  stratosphere  at  Jet- 
propelled  speed.  They  think  that  cutting 
down  on  exports  would  put  a  brake  on  those 
prices  and  send  some  of  them  down. 

Between  the  two  groups  the  Communist 
opposition,  of  course,  presents  tbe  least  threat 
to  the  Marshall  plan.  If  anything,  it  is  likely 
to  improve  its  chances.  Tbe  left-wing  riots 
In  Italy  and  Prance  did  much  to  push 
through  the  stopgap  aid  bill. 

The  Communists  may  make  some  major 
attempt  to  take  over  another  European  gov- 


ernment between  now  and  April.  U  they  do. 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  the  Marshall  plan 
are  good.  Some  olwervers.  in  fact,  think 
there  are  no  other  prospects. 

Whatever  happens,  the  political  alljiements 
In  the  coming  debate  will  be  lnl.erestlng. 
For  once  we  will  watch  the  left  wing  and  the 
right  wing  marching  in  perfect  thcugh  un- 
comfortable harmony.  Tbe  middlc-ox-the- 
roaders  could  easily  get  lost  in  the  parade. 


Confirmation  of  Cates  To  Head  Marinet 
Is  Urgent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  SARBACHER,  JR. 

ir  PnCNSTLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSElfTATIVn 

Thunday.  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  8ARBACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarki  In  the 
Rkcou).  I  Include  an  excellent  and  timely 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
During  my  service  in  the  Msrlne  Corps,  I 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  t/O  serve 
under  Maj.  Oen.  Clifton  B.  Caies.  He 
is  truly  one  of  history's  greatest  combat 
field  officers,  possessing  a  distlrgulshed 
record,  both  in  peace  and  war. 

I  am  sure  bis  selection  by  President 
Truman  has  met  with  wholeheaited  ap- 
proval by  all  marines,  past  and  present. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

CONFIBMATIOIf    OT   CATC8    TO    RZAO    UAWDTta   IS 
tntOSNT 

Among  the  important  Presidential  nomina- 
tions pending  before  the  Senate  is  that  of 
MaJ.  Oen.  Clifton  B.  Cates  to  be  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps.  Because  of  the 
vital  Character  of  the  Corps  as  the  first  line 
of  America's  military  defenses,  this  nomina- 
tion should  be  acted  upon  without  fall  lie- 
fore  the  present  special  session  of  Congress 
adjourns  Friday. 

This  distinguished  officer,  in  bis  early 
fifties,  is  well  known  in  Philadelphia.,  having 
lived  here  during  part  of  the  Second  World 
War  period.  His  battle  record  as  a  high- 
ranking  general  during  the  war  was  notable- 
he  led  Marines  in  some  of  the  most  perilous 
landings  and  through  part  of  the  most  ter- 
rible struggles  with  the  Japanese  in  tbe  Pa- 
cific. 

Then  a  colonel.  General  Cates  commanded 
the  First  Marine  Regiment  in  the  desperate 
fighting  on  Guadalcanal  from  Augijst  7  to 
Oeceml>er  15.  1942.  and  received  thn  Legion 
of  Merit  for  his  outstanding  record  in  that 
fierce  contest  with  some  of  Japan's  btst  fight- 
ing men. 

General  Cates  served,  again  with  great  dis- 
tinction, as  commander  of  the  Fourth  Ma- 
rine Division  on  Tlnian  Island  in  the  summer 
of  1944  and  later,  at  the  head  of  tbe  same 
division,  served  under  "Howlin"  Mad"  Smith 
in  the  battles  for  Iwo  Jima.  He  received  the 
Navy's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  the 
Tlnian  campaign  and  a  Gold  Star  1e.  lieu  of 
a  second  Distinguished  Service  Medal  after 
Iwo  Jima. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  ex- 
perience In  battle,  particularly  tbe  a:iiphibi- 
ous  warfare  by  which  the  Marines  covered 
themselves  with  glory  in  the  last  war,  as  In 
many  before  it.  General  Cates,  who  lias  been 
a  Marine  more  than  80  years,  was  twice 
wounded  In  the  First  World  War,  at  Belleau 
Wood  and  Soissons.  Recently  he  has  com- 
manded the  Marine  Corps  School  at  Quan- 
tlco,  Va. 


There  is  work  of  great  Importance  to  be 
done  to  perfect  the  Corps  and  its  reservea  aa 
an  ultrapowerful  striking  force.  It  la  appro- 
priate that  an  cfllcer  In  the  prime  of  life,  of 
wide  administrative  and  battle  experience, 
should  be  designated  for  the  place,  and  it  la 
essential  that  his  nomination  should  be 
promptly  confirmed  and  not  allowed  to  lie 
over  until  the  regulai*  session  of  Congress. 


Ten-Thoasand-Dollar  Minimiun  on  War 
Veterans'  Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

ZN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVB 

Monday  December  IS.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  made  tbe  law  for  the  tale 
and  disposition  of  surplus  lands  it  was 
not  contemplated  that  thote  employed 
in  the  sale  of  surplus  property  should 
carry  on  activities  that  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  bureaus  forever.  Such 
activities  a«  going  in  the  real-ettate 
business  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
themselves  is  not  contemplated  in  the 
sale  of  surplus  property. 

Tbe  law  enacted  by  Congress  was  in- 
tended to  give  war  veterans  preferred 
opportunity  because  they  had  served  our 
country.  But  in  tbe  administration  and 
sale  of  surplus  property,  the  War  Assets 
Administration  has  made  It  very  hard 
a^d  almost  Impossible  for  these  war 
veterans  to  purchase  what  tbey  have 
earned  by  special  services  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration in  going  into  tbe  subdividing  and 
platting  of  lands  at  tbe  Plum  Brook 
Ordnance  Works,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  ipade 
the  following  restrictions: 

No  dwelling  costing  less  than  $10,000  as  of 
May  1947  shall  be  permitted  on  said  premises, 
and  the  ground  floor  square  foot  area  thereof 
shall  not  be  less  than  750  square  feet  in  the 
case  of  a  one-and-one-half-  or  two-story 
structure. 

The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  be  binding 
and  remain  in  fuU  force  and  effect  tuitU 
January  1,  1905. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  protest  and  resent  the 
willful  activities  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration in  platting  lands  and  having 
such  plats  approved  as  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  tbe  Government,  because  it 
works  a  special  hardship  on  war  veterans 
by  placing  a  minimum  of  $10,000  on  a 
veteran  in  his  effort  to  build  a  home. 
Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment bureaus  against  war  veterans  is 
beyond  comprehension.  The  average 
veteran  would  have  no  chance  whatso- 
ever of  purchasing  tbe  land  and  erect  a 
home  costing  $10,000.  Tbe  average  war 
veteran  is  not  able  to  purchase  real  estate 
and  a  home  for  one-half  that  amount. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  to  assist  war  veterans  in  building 
homes  for  themselves  and  here  we  have 
tbe  War  Assets  Administration  doing 
everytliing  it  can  to  stop  tbe  veteran  by 
placing  a  $10,000  restriction  exclusive  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Ifmd,  lasting  until 
January  1.  1995. 
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I  am  asking  that  the 
the  War  Assets  Admlnlstra- 

reference  to  its  real  estate 

be  immediately  investigated 

be  stopped  pending  such 

and  amendments  to  exist- 


Veterans'  Hoasinf 


EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EpiTH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THl  F  OUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  December  18. 1947 

Mrs.  RO  QERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Qoeaker.  mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  he  Rkcorb,  I  Include  the  fol- 
towlng  sta  omenta: 

■SMAIXS     O'     WATlOHAt     COiniAWtm     or     TH« 

AMBnCAN     L«CION.    JAWkS    T.    ONWl-.    BEFORS 

TH«  HOOT  B  ooMMrma  OM  rmMAm'  ait  Aims 
OM  B.  E.  t4«a.  vrrcBAiis  ■uMsaTiAo  act  or 

IM*.  ON    DBCSacaSS    IS.   IMT 

Madam  nialnxian  and  members  of  ths 
Bouas  Conmlttsc  on  Veterans  Affairs,  It  Is 
a  fMiuine  plMsurt  and  privilege  (or  m«  to 
appear  beX<  )re  you.  Tour  committee  Is  con- 
sidered by  HI  veterans  to  be  tbelr  champion 
In  Congres  i;  not  beeatXM  of  the  committee's 
name  nor  i  »ecauac  of  Its  congressional  J\irls- 
dtctlonal  n  sponslbllltlea.  but  In  fact  because 
of  tlie  comi  nlttee  s  sympathetic  and  complete 
onderatanc  Ing  of  veterans'  problems,  and  Its 
(air  and  opeadltious  handling  of  legUla- 
tlon  daalgi  ad  to  assist  the  veteran  lu  solv- 
ing the  B  lany  Issues  confronting  him.  I 
know  that  this  committee  will  always  con- 
tlntie  to  be  the  vetsrans'  champion  in 
Congress. 

Itoday  tlie  most  serious  problem  confront- 
IBC  our  veterans  U  the  subject  of  housing. 
This  Is  no(  a  new  problem — It  has  been  with 
us  since  V.  -day;  in  other  words  this  problem 
has  been  c  snf rontlng  us  for  38  months. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  nothing  has 
bson  doos  during  thU  tntsrral  to  relieve  the 
owr-all  housing  problem  confronting  evr 
coxintry.  kCucb  has  be«n  done  by  private 
enterprise  as  Is  proved  by  the  numt>«r  of 
hoiMSs  constructed  so  far  during  1047. 
PrCBHlt  bV  INUx^  statistics  indicate  that  over 
800.000  ntw  honss  hsve  been  constructed 
during  ths  first  11  months  oC  1»«7.  While  the 
eventual  olutlon  of  the  ov«r-«ll  housing 
problem  Is  making  headway.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
w*  are  s«l!  i  marking  time  tn  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  ih    veterans'  hamtag  problem. 

In  my  adgaaaBt  oo«  of  tba  rsaaons  w 
are  markU  g  Urns,  is  that  ths  votsraas'  how- 
Ing  problem  has  been  injected  into  politics 
ffl^Mig  Witt  public  housing.  We  believe  that 
the  iasoes  must  be  separated  and  the  veter- 
ans' hoUBlng  pllsbt  consMtaTMl  by  Itself. 

Aa  you  ill  knew  CongrtH  has  detemalned 
that  veteians  will  and  must  have  priority 
In  the  rei  tal  and  purchase  of  homes.  De- 
spite this  ntent  of  Oongrssi.  veterans  prloii- 
tlsa  are  lot  being  esarelMtf.  Why?  The 
Amerlran  [.scion  propbssl— d  this  last  sprla« 
«lMn  tta  fer^iy«"g  Committee  stated:  This 
year  (IMI I  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  shortage 
of  hrwdn;  that  wUl  deprive  the  veteran  of 
satlsfsctci  y  homes,  as  much  as  It  will  be  the 
;  |of  adequate  botislng."  The  veter- 
tog  forced  out  of  the  market  by 
daaplte  their  priorltlea.  In  my 
Judgment!  this  la  the  problem  to  which  we 
must  find 

Anothei  unfortunate  rsaaon  lor  the  falltire 
tt  finding  a  solution  to  the  letaiaaa'  housing 
■nMem  1 1  the  ladHfewnce  to  the  problem 
by  the  pu)  Olc.  and.  what  Is  mar*  unfortunate. 


hlfbcost 


ths    Indifference   to   the   veterans'    boosing 
problem  expressed  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress.    Fortunately  only  a  (ew  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  appreciate  and  understand 
the  veterans'  problem.    I  would  like  to  cite 
you  a  statement  made  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress which  typifies  the  Indifference  of  the 
puUtc  to  this  question.    This  statement  waa 
■Bade  In  connection  with  a  proposed  sale  of 
a  var  housing  project,  with  priorities  of  pur- 
chase first  going  to  veterans.    I  quote :  "There 
is  no  good  reason  for  the  Immediate  sale  of 
these  projects.     There  are  no  subsidies  in- 
volved.    •     •     •     To  say  that  veterana  not 
now  residing  in  these  projects  should  be  given 
first  priority  in  the  purchase  of  these  homes 
would  be  all  fine  If  there  were  any  place  to 
which  we  could  move  the  nonveteran  fami- 
lies now  residing  in  such  projects."    In  other 
vrords  the  speaker  states  that  the  veteraai 
should  be  obliged  to  be  the  one  to  worry] 
rather  than  the  nonveteran  who.  In  many! 
cases,  resided  in  these  homes  during  the  war. 
earning  war  wages  and  who.  in  my  Judgment, ' 
should  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  com- 
pete in  the  real  esUte  market  under  present 
day  prices  than  is  the  veteran.    This  state- 
msni  typifies  the  unwitting  Indifference  of 
many  people  in  this  country  to  the  veterans' 
housing  problem. 

Since  we  must  be  realistic  and  recognla* 
thssc  facts,  the  American  Legion  reevalunTd 
tb*  question  and  concluded  that  a  solu- 
tion miut  be  offered  so  that  a  veteran  who 
Is  unhoused  or  Inadeqiutely  housed,  hsvlng 
an  average  Income,  may  find  a  place  to  live 
within  his  sblMty  to  pay.  We  believe  the 
solution  must  be  found  for  this  within  the 
pattern  of  our  American  system  of  democ- 
racy. We  want  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
n  to  assume  the  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  housing  problems  once  they  are  given 
the  proper  tools:  and  In  my  judgment,  the 
veterans  want  this  opportimity 

While  the  American  Legion  Is  insistent 
that  over-all  price  levels  must  be  brought 
down,  we  are  also  equally  Insistent  that  tbo 
lowering  of  price  levels  can  best  be  ace  in- 
pltshed  through  the  commonly  knovm  eco- 
nomic law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective  will  take  | 
time  and  we  believe  too  much  time  has  al-  i 
ready  elapsed  For  this  reason  we  believe 
that  this  low-cost  housing  which  we  arttj 
seeking  to  achieve  must  be  developed  wit 
the  current  economic  level  of  present- 
prices.  We  dont  beUeve.  in  other  wc 
that  you  are  going  to  \>e  able  to  roll 
all  price  levels  immediately.  Therefore, 
have  approached  this  problem  by  acceptll 
the  facts  and  conditions  aa  they  are, 
working  with  them  as  they  sre;  net 
proachlng  the  housing  problem  in  s 
ful  way. 

In  January  of  1047  the  American  Leg! 
proposed  that  iu  posts  carry  out  the  Ami 
can    Legion    commtmity     action     prograas^ 
Simply,  this  program  called  for  the  organi- 
zation, in  the  local  communl^.  of  nonprofit  | 
veteran  corporations  desfgne<irto  obtain  low- 
cost  housing  either  through  construction  or  I 
ptirchase.     The    program    was    adopted    byj 
many  American  Legion  poets  thnrughout  tbe 
country  by  enlisting  the  hard  work  and  on-j 
selfish    idealism    of    outstanding    veterana» 
leaders   In   their  own  right   in  their   local] 
communities. 

The  success  of  those  posts  that  did 
the  program  vras  proof  that  the  techntt 
was  one  good  answer  to  the  veterans'  hoi 
Ing  problem  if  it  cotild  be  formalized 
given  adequate  supervision.  The  pre 
also  brought  out  into  light  the  obstacles  thai 
face  such  a  development:  such  as  the  dlfl« 
eulties  in  obtaining  adequate  as  well 
favorable  financing,  and  the  acquisition 
Isnd  and  the  Improvement  thereof.  It 
determined  during  the  operation  of 
nonprofit  corpora tion^bat  bibor  cooperat 
most  willingly  wltb  Wb  veterans  which 
suited  In  substantial  savings  through 
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cess  roads,  schools,  fire  stations,  etc.  They 
have  informed  us  that  the  political  subdi- 
visions of  States  are  in  many  cases  extremely 
reluctant  in  providing  these  public  facilities 
at  their  expense  and  the  private  developer 
generally  does  not  find  it  feasible  to  under- 
take these  facilities. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  we  found  that 
through  the  formation  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions sponsored  by  American  Legion  Posts, 
that  it  was  possible  to  erect  comfortable 
homes  within  the  Income  of  World  War  II 
veterans.  Starting  with  this  device,  which 
has  been  proven,  we  developed  the  bill  be- 
fore you.  H.  R.  4488,  and  which  we  called 
the  Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1»48.  To 
formulate  this  technique,  to  give  these  asso- 
ciations adequate  supervision,  to  provide  a 
device  for  the  acquiring  of  favorable  financ- 
ing, and  to  provide  a  procedure  whereby  im- 
proved building  sites  might  be  obtained  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  cost,  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  worked  out. 

Preliminary  drafts  of  this  bill  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  best  brains  In  Investment 
banking,  commercial  banking,  mortgage 
banking,  real  esUte,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, building  suppliers,  home  builders,  and 
other  agencies  of  government  and  housing 
Industry.  I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that 
'  none  of  these  people  were  called  in  as  official 
representatives  of  their  groupw.  We  got  no 
pledges,  nor  did  we  ask  for  pledges  of  their 
support.  We  merely  asked  for  their  ideas  as 
Individuals.  Some  of  their  Ideas  we  ac- 
cepted, others  were  amended  and  used  while 
still  others  were  discarded.  I  mention  this 
because  I  want  you  to  know  that  months  of 
effort  were  expended  to  formalize  this  bill  of 
26  pages  which  lies  before  you. 

I  would  rather  not  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  technical  provisions  of  this  bill  except 
to  say.  that  I  have  studied  the  bill  and  am 
convinced  that  the  provisions  therein,  if 
properly  carried  out,  will  provide  our  veterans 
with  the  proper  tools  to  solve  his  own  hous- 
ing problems.  I  shall  leave  the  technical 
explanation  of  the  bill  to  others  who  will  fol- 
low me  and  feel  certain  that  with  the  infor- 
mation you  will  so  gain  that  you  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have:  That  the 
Veterans'  Homestead  Act  of  1948  is  truly  a 
veterans'  measure  and  will  solve  the  veterans' 
housing  problem. 

We  have  been  informed  by  well-qualified 
housing  economists,  as  well  as  realty  an- 
alysts, that  the  pi-ovlsions  of  the  bill  are 
workable  and  that  substantial  savings  will 
be  realized  by  the  ultimate  user,  particularly 
the  projects  that  are  built  for  rental  pur- 
poses. One  analyst  has  Informed  us  that 
savings  to  the  veteran  in  rentals  will  amoimt 
to  117  to  $25  per  month  per  unit.  Savings 
In  sale  property  should  be  realised  up  to 
20  percent  of  capital  cost.  That  is  dollar- 
and-cent  savings,  not  Just  empty  words.  The 
veteran  can  understand  this.  Furthermore, 
the  plan  will  only  cost  thr  Government,  for 
lu  10-year  operational  period.  $300,000,000 
tmder  its  provisions  for  grants-in-aid  for 
public  facilities  and  a  $2,000,000,000  contin- 
gent liability  fund  under  its  long-term 
financing  program.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
provision  iu  the  bill  establishing  a  $100,- 
000,000  revolving-loan  fund  for  interim 
financing  of  the  associations.  However,  this 
latter  fund  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
expenditure,  as  the  loans  will  be  paid  with 
Interest  and  losses  will  certainly  be  at  a 
minimum. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  representatives 
of  some  segments  of  the  building  and  finance 
Interests,  yes  even  some  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment who  will  appear  before  you  objecting  to 
this  bill.  They  will  tell  you  as  they  have  told 
us  that  the  Government  must  make  no  fur- 
ther extensions  of  credit,  for  if  it  does,  its 
fiscal  policies  will  be  vitally  affected.  Can 
they  be  serious — in  this  period  of  extensive 
extensions  of  credit  in  both  our  domestic  and 
and  foreign  economy?    These  objections  will 


only  emphasize  more  clearly  something  the 
veteran  has  known  for  many  months,  and 
that  Is:  "Pew  people  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  doing  an3rthlng  real  to  solve  his 
problem."  Government  and  Industry  must 
stop  this  back-scratching  and  pork-barreling, 
for  until  they  do  there  will  be  no  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  am  reminded  of  a  6tai:ement 
I  heard  not  so  long  ago  which  goes  as  follows : 
"It  has  been  truly  said  that  everyone  bas  had 
a  chance  to  help  himself  to  a  share  of  the 
veterans'  housing  program."  Now  we  of  the 
American  Legion,  ask  Congress  to  let  toe  vet- 
eran help  himself,  through  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  4488. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you,  madam  chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  opportunity  given  to  me 
to  appear  before  you  today.    Thank  you. 

BZBCAaKS  or  WALTBt  K.  ALESSAMDROKI,  CBAIB- 
MAN,  NATIONAL  HOOSINC  COlCmTTXE,  THC 
AMXaiCAN  LEGION,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MnTEE   ON   VETERANS'    AFFAIRS   ON    H.   R.   4488 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
national  housing  committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  wishes 
to  express  Its  appreciation  at  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  be  heard  during  the 
hearings  on  H.  R.  4488,  the  American  Legion 
proposal  known  as  the  Veterans'  Homestead 
Act  of  1948. 

National  Commander  James  P.  O'Mell  has 
already  discussed  the  over-all  problem  facing 
our  veterans  today  in  the  field  of  hijuslng. 
Hotuing  is  the  paramount  problem  facing 
veterans  today.  He  has  called  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  American  Legion,  through  a 
commvmlty-actlon  program,  has  found  one 
good  answer  to  this  problem  if  the  plan  could 
be  formalized  and  arrangements  made  for 
favorable  financing. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  In  New  York  City,  held  during 
August  28-31,  1947,  Resolution  No.  889  was 
adopted,  directing  the  national  botislng  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  to  dei'elop  a 
plan  which  would  provide  substantial  and 
effective  assistance  to  veterans  in  tbe  con- 
struction of  housing  which  veterans  could 
rent  or  buy  on  terms  which  they  could  afford. 
Such  a  plan  was  developed  by  the  nutlonal 
housing  committee  and  submitted  to  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  on  October  29-November  1,  19*17.  At 
this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  enun- 
ciating the  principles  now  provided  for  In 
H.  R.  4488. 

In  developing  this  plan,  the  national  hous- 
ing committee  of  the  American  Legion  took 
advantage  of  the  experiences  that  wefe 
gained  through  the  development  of  the 
American  Legion  community-action  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  portion  of 
Commander  CNeil's  remarks  which  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  obstacles  that  the  non- 
profit corporations  experienced  under  this 
program  were  in  the  field  of  finance  and  in 
acquiring  Improved  land. 

The  American  Legion  housing  committee, 
therefore,  started  with  the  premise  that  we 
must  take  conditions  as  they  are  at  this  time, 
work  with  them  as  they  are  and  develop  a 
plan  which  will  produce  low-cost  housing 
within  the  current  economic  level  of  present- 
day  prices. 

Oior  committee  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
start  with  this  premise  because  to  date  no 
one  has  been  able  to  present  a  plan  with 
any  chance  of  adoption  by  the  Congress 
which  would  produce  substantial  savings  in 
the  fields  of  labor,  materials,  and  in  the 
builder's  profits.  To  find  means  to  induce 
such  savings  is  a  highly  commendable  objec- 
tive, and  we  are  sure  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue its  recent  efforts  in  that  direction  to 
attain  some  of  these  objectives. 

But  all  this  requires  time,  and  the  vet- 
erans' botislng  problem  la  now — ^it  is  acute. 


To  force  him  to  wait  any  longer  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  past  performances  of  the 
Congress  which  has  solved  so  many  other 
problems  of  the  veteran  with  dispatch. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  it  was  believed 
that  the  attack  on  the  over-all  cost  of  a  home 
should  be  limited  in  this  bill  to  the  financing 
aspects:  the  acquisition  of  Improved  land  and 
to  make  it  for  the  benefit  of  only  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II. 

That  this  bill  will  not  solve  all  the  hotu- 
ing problems  of  the  Nation  the  American  Le- 
gion readily  admits. 

But  it  takes  up  first  things  first.  It  gives 
the  veteran  a  priority  over  all  other  home 
seekers. 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee  which  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  for  all  forms  of  aid  to  the  veteran 
of  this  Intent  of  the  Congress,  but,  imfortu- 
nately,  I  must  give  emphasis  to  this  funda- 
mental moral  concept  because  there  are  all 
too  many  In  Congress  and  out  who  Insist  on 
solving  the  Nation's  housing  problem  and 
thereby  the  veterans  at  the  same  time.  This 
we  would  be  in  agreement  with  if  there  was 
sufficient  time,  labor,  and  materials  avail- 
able. That  these  absolutely  necessary  Items 
for  home  building  are  not  in  sufficient  abtm- 
dance  now,  nor  will  be  in  the  near  future, 
must  be  taken  as  an  accepted  iact. 

It  Is  clear  to  us,  therefore,  that  any  pro- 
gram which  makes  easy  credit  available  to  all 
prospective  buyers  of  homes,  thereby  stimu- 
lates a  demand  out  of  reach  of  the  ability 
of  labor  and  material  to  supply,  and  will 
eventually  drive  higher  the  spiral  of  infla- 
tion in  homes,  with  resultant  hardship  to  the 
veteran  in  the  form  of  higher  costs. 

Many  housing  proposals  have  not  received 
the  acceptance  of  the  Congress  because  they 
contained  provisions  of  Government  inter- 
vention which  sufficient  Members  felt  were 
not  in  accord  with  a  free  enterp'lse  system. 
In  this  connection  it  can  be  sail  with  cer- 
tainty that  no  one  can  have  any  fundamen- 
tal objection  to  the  American  Legion's  hous- 
ing plan. 

One  of  the  so-called  lobbies  which  has  been 
most  active  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  solv- 
ing of  the  botislng  problem  by  Government 
Intervention,  and  a  group  which  may  oppose 
this  bill  on  selfish  grotmds  has  said  recently 
In  referring  to  the  American  Legion  Home- 
stead Act  of  1948,  "any  group  whose  mem- 
bers associate  themselves  for  home  ownership 
Is  within  our  concept  of  the  American  way 
of  life." 

This  quotation  is  the  framework  of  the 
Legion's  thinking.  If  we  are  to  solve  the 
veterans'  housing  problem  with  the  least 
amount  of  Government  intervention  we  be- 
lieve this  bill  offers  the  only  practical  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  now  to  briefly  discuss  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  bill.  The  first  sections. 
1600  to  1603.  deal  with  the  declaration  of 
policy,  definitions,  and  the  separability 
clatise,  and  are  self-explanatory. 

Beginning  with  chapter  XVII  and  sections 
1700  to  1703,  we  find  that  the  Veterans' 
Homestead  Associations  are  to  be  federally 
chartered  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  that  all  such  associations 
chartered  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  XVII  and  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrator.  In  order  to 
organize  one  of  these  associations,  five  or 
more  veterans  of  ability,  good  character,  and 
responsibility,  as  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, must  make  application  for  a  Fed- 
eral charter.  Section  1703  outlines  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  associations,  but  as 
these  will  be  covered  when  I  discuss  section 
1705,  I  shall  pass  over  to  section  1704.  Sec- 
tion 1704  provides  that  the  Administrator 
shall  control  not  only  the  number  of  such 
associations  that  may  be  chartered  but  also 
the  locality  in  which  such  associations  may 
be  formed.    Section  1705  defines  the  powers 
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Again,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
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!  tbla  agency  should  be 
I  tenna  of  this  chspter. 

position  to  say  thst 

ive  not   formally  re- 

3m  them  as  to  tbelr 

te.    I  wish  to  point  out 

thst  is  while  grants- 
SUtee  or  their  poUtl- 

do  not  agree  to  taka 

^ply  It  for  the  purpoaa 

iprovaments  to  proj- 

iBs'  botnestesd  saso- 
erans'  Homestead  Aa- 
to  the  Federal  Works 

approval  of  the  Vet- 

snd   serxire  a  direct 

I  Administrator  for  the 

public  facilities  eaaiin- 

houstng  developmaBt. 

done  with  the  provl- 
as  a  political  subdtvl- 
agree  to  sssume  Jurts- 

snslbillty  for.  tbaaa 
icllltles  win  be  trana- 

subdl vision  and  not 

the  homestead 
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Again,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  that  the  veterans  nonprofit 
corporations  encountered  during  their  past 
year  of  experience  developed  during  their  ne- 
gotiations for  land  and  the  Improvement 
thereof.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  grant- 
in-aid  device  Is  one  which  has  proven  accept- 
able to  the  State  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple. It  Is  considered  a  technique  that  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  employ.  We  are.  from  our  experience, 
asstired  that  such  aid  as  proposed  in  this 
title  win  result  In  a  savings  to  the  associa- 
tion of  approxlmstely  10  percent  of  the  total 
capital  cost  of  a  bousing  project  since  we 
have  found  that  on-site  and  off-site  public 
facilities  on  most  developments  represent 
about  23  percent  of  the  developments'  capital 
"'  cost.      Thus,   a   substantial   saving   can   be 

passed  on  to  ultimate  users  of  the  housing 
u  davalopment  through  this  technique.     WhUe 

tbla  la  Important  there  Is  another  ftictor 
which  la  alao  extremely  Important  to  the  vet- 
eran. Without  reasonably  priced  land  to 
build  on.  plans  for  a  veterans'  project  are 
useless.  Generally  our  experience  has  been 
that  most  of  our  veteran  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions have  had  to  seek  unimproved  land  on 
which  to  build  In  order  to  come  within  their 
bud0at  estimates  for  low-cost  housing.  In 
alnoat  every  case  great  difllculty  was  en- 
countered In  obUlning  the  essential  public 
facilities  to  improve  this  land.  In  some  cases 
projects  hsd  to  be  absndoned  which  other- 
wise would  have  produced  veteran  housing. 
This  section  would  make  available  the  most 
raaaonably  priced  land  that  could  be  had. 
X  am  aure  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  wiU  discuss  tbe  chapter  fully 
when  called  before  you. 

This  bill  envisages  the  stlmulstlon  of  local 
Initistlve  st  the  community  level.  We  be- 
lieve tbat  the  responsible  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity wUl  partlcip>ate  fully  with  their  ex- 
perience and  advice  in  assisting  veterans  to 
properly  organise  and  operate  these  associa- 
tions under  the  supervision  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  will  all  be  done  through  private  con- 
tractors, with  private  capital:  complying  with 
local  labor  practices  and  building  codes  and 
ordinances;  payment  of  full  real  estste  taxes 
to  the  municipality  or  local  political  sub- 
division with  home  ownership  by  the  vet- 
eran— no  other  plan  provides  for  solving  the 
veterans'  housing  problem  in  this  AnMrlcan 
way. 

In  summary,  we  wish  to  state  that  we 
sincerely  believe  this  plan  permits  the  vet- 
erans to  solve  their  paramount  problem  in 
cooperation  with  each  other.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  provisions  of  tbls 
bill,  places  in  the  veterans'  hands  the  tools 
which  he  needs  to  participate  in  the  solution 
of  his  own  problem.  Properly  supervised  and 
In  cooperation  with  his  fellow  citizens  In  his 
own  commimlty  we  don't  see  bow  they  can 
fail. 

Thank  you  again.  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  you. 


Piy  iBcrette  for  Govenunent  Enq>loyee$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMET 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  to  provide  a  pay  Increase 
for  Government  employees  at  this  time 
Is  to  aid  them,  in  part  at  least,  to  meet 


living   costs   which   have    been   rising 
sharply  in  recent  months. 

It  is  proposed  to  do  this  by  adding 
$800  to  the  basic  salary  rate  of  all  civil- 
service  employees  who  come  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended. 
The  pay  of  employees  who  receive  an 
hourly  rate  of  pay  would  be  raised 
40  cents  an  hour.  This  amount  would 
produce  an  annual  increase  approximat- 
ing that  which  the  bill  would  give  to 
employees  receiving  a  per  annum  salary. 
This  legislation  applies  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  the  field  service  of  the  Post* 
Offlce  Department,  which  group  is  cov- 
ered by  a  similar  bill. 

The  addition  of  $800  to  the  annual 
rate  is  estimated  as  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  average  Government 
salary  up  to  a  point  where  it  will  have 
the  buying  power  it  had  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Employees  who  are  paid  an 
annual  salary  had  their  pay  increased 
July  1,  1945,  and  again  on  July  1,  1946. 
Thus  it  is  18  months  since  the  second 
increase. 

Neither  of  the  first  two  increases  made 
it  completely  possible  for  Government 
employees  to  meet  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  estimated  that  it  would  require  more 
than  an  additional  $800  to  do  that,  even 
if  the  raise  is  to  become  eflfective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948.  What  the  $800  raise  wiU 
do  is  to  offset  the  rise  in  living  costs 
since  July  1,  1946. 

From  that  date  the  level  of  prices  paid 
by  Government  employees  and  others  has 
risen  about  27  j)ercent,  by  oflBclal  and 
estimated  figures.  To  restore  the  buy- 
ing power  that  the  Government  em- 
ployees' dollar  had  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
it  appears  that  there  must  be  an  average 
increase  of  about  27  percent.  This  per- 
centage has  been  used  to  determine  the 
amount  which  must  be  added  to  the  aver- 
age salary. 

The  bill,  sis  drawn,  preserves  intact  the 
IH'esmt  automatic  promotion  provisions 
in  existing  salary  laws.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  any  possible  loss  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  periodic  pay  increments 
which  the  law  now  provides. 


Puerto  Rican  Mii^ation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  radio  address  I  delivered  over 
Station  WJZ.  New  York  City,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress: 

The  new8pat>ers  and  magazines  of  Nation- 
wide circulation  have  printed  a  great  deal 
about  the  alleged  problem  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
migration.  Instead  of  giving  you  the  facts 
you  have  been  given  a  distorted  picture.  The 
truth  has  been  concealed  and  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  responsible  press  has  Joined  with 
the  irresponsible  press  in  a  campaign  of  vil- 
ification. 


The  stories  on  Puerto  Rlcan  migration  are 
some  more  evidence  that  the  press  of  otir  Na- 
tion is  as  free  as  its  few  owners  permit  it  to 
be.  Our  much  vaunted  freedom  of  the  press 
is  in  reality  freedom  for  those  who  own  the 
press  to  do  and  say  what  they  please  and  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  same  space  to  those 
whom  they  unjustly  attack.  The  recent  at- 
tacks on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  once  again 
proves  that  there  la  no  freedom  of  the  preaa 
for  the  people.  Freedom  of  the  press  exists 
only  fcH-  the  owners  and  hence  freedom  so 
restricted  becomes  a  ruthless  tyranny.  Now 
I  know  that  people  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
have  attempted  to  teU  their  side.  Have  you 
seen  their  side  printed  anywhere?  I  haven't, 
and  I  have  followed  the  subject  very  closely. 
Consequently,  being  unable  to  have  the  truth 
presented  to  the  American  people  through 
the  press,  I  have  had  to  resort  to  these  few 
minutes  on  the  radio  to  toU  you  what  the 
press  has  not  told  you. 

The  press  has  not  told  you  that  Puerto 
Ricans  are  American  citizens  by  an  act  of 
Congress  adopted  in  1917.  and  that  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  come  to  New  York  City  to 
live,  to  work,  and  to  be  treated  with  absolute 
equality.  They  have  as  much  right  to  come 
to  New  York  as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  has 
the  right  to  come  to  New  York. 

The  press  has  not  told  you  that  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico,  consisting  of  3,500  square 
mUes.  is  a  colony,  and  that  the  2,000,000  peo- 
ple who  Uve  on  that  island  have  been  treated 
as  colonials  since  the  United  States  took  pos- 
session of  Puerto  Rico  in  189a 

The  press  has  not  told  you  that  Puerto 
Rico  in  1898  had  an  agriculture  of  its  own 
that  afforded  its  people  a  fairly  decent 
standard  of  living.  Today  70  percent  of  the 
good  land  in  Puerto  Rico  is  owned  by  4  large 
sugar  corporations  whose  headquarters  are 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1898  there  were 
over  60.000  landowners  in  Puerto  Rico.  To- 
day there  are  not  quite  6,000  landowners  In 
Puerto  Rico.  The  owners  of  the  70  percent 
of  the  good  land  are  absentee  corporations 
who  have  been  taking  out  of  Puerto  Rloo 
mUlions  and  mUllons  of  dollars  annuaUy  in 
profit.  Worse  than  that,  they  have  turned 
Puerto  Rico  Into  a  one  crop,  cash  crop,  dia- 
betic economy.  Because  of  their  ownership 
of  the  land  Puerto  Rico  cannot  have  a  diversi- 
fied crop  and  raise  food  for  Its  people.  The 
result  is  that  the  entire  economy  of  Puoto 
Rico  is  based  on  the  production  of  sugar. 
This  means  that  the  people  are  employed 
only  during  3  months  of  the  year,  the  har- 
vest season  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The 
pay  during  these  3  months  amounts  to  $18 
a  week.  When  the  harvest  season  is  over, 
there  is  nothing  to  do,  so  that  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  is  forced  to  live  on  an  income  of  about 
•300  a  year. 

Now,  you  may  say,  why  doesnt  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  get  a  Job  in  industry  after  and  be- 
fore the  harvest  period.  Again,  the  preaa 
has  not  told  you  that  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
unable  to  develop  any  Industries.  Why? 
Again,  the  press  has  not  told  you  that  when- 
ever attempts  to  build  an  industry  are  made 
by  the  Puerto  Ricans.  industries  up  here  go 
down  there  and  dump  at  cut-throat  prices. 
For  example,  some  time  ago  the  Puerto 
Ricans  attempted  to  establish  a  soap  fac- 
tory. One  of  our  soap  concerns  brought  soap 
down  to  Puerto  Rico  and  sold  it  at  4  cents 
a  cake.  The  Puerto  Ricans  could  not  stand 
this  competition.  The  factory  closed  down 
and  its  workers  became  unemployed.  Now 
that  same  United  States  soap  concern  sells 
the  same  bar  of  soap  at  10  cents  a  cake.  TUa 
has  happened  time  and  time  again.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  cannot  find 
work  in  his  native  land.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  and  his  children  are  underfed,  and 
that  their  main  diet  is  dried  codfish,  beana. 
and  rice.  Not  even  half  of  tbe  famillea  UM 
mlU  and  those  that  do  get  less  than  a  half 
pint  per  person.  The  life  of  most  Puerto 
Ricans  is  that  of  a  marginal  existence  for  8 
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his  right  to  be  employed  by  the  Govern-       and  indeed  following  the  war  we  have  a  new       Somehow  nr  nth^r  m«r.HT,/i  .*,««♦  ,.«r.f,«i  tvi- 
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luiT«  to 


th«  year,  and  unemployBMBt  for 
oc  the  y«ur.    AU  thiik  Uw  proa. 
bM  D«T«r  told  you. 
ua  M«  what  happens  to  the  Fucrto 
%  consumer.    Tou  think  prlcss  are 
lew  Tark.    Tou  and  X  know  ttat 
leThcid  an  all-tlaM  peak.    Bow- 
bss  not  told  yoia  that  tn 
tM  psopU  have  to  pay  SO  par- 
far  aBythlns  that  we  purchaae 
ork.    Why?     Becaiiae  Puerto  Rtoo 
from  the  United  States.    Contraas 
which  placa  Puerto  Rleo  vMhln 
lava.    This  praraBts  PtHrto  Bleo 
_   tram   other   countrlee   at 
so  that  the  Puerto  Rican  re- 

leflts  from  our  tarllt  has  to 

load  of  30  percent  more  than  we 
The  prees  has  not  toid  you  that 
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aMipteg  law.    TMa  mam  that  only 

United  8(  atea  ships  can  carry  goods  to  Puerto 
Ittco  froia  any  port  tn  the  United  SUtee. 
Tha  resu  t  is  that  Puerto  Rteo  haa  been  sub- 
a  shipping  monopoly  sdding  to  the 
coat  of  ejustence  of  3.000.000  Puerto  Rlcans. 
.  ,_  see  that  the  plight  at  tbm  Puerto 
la  mused  by  salflsh  monopollaa  in  the 
The  Puerto  Blean  la  sub- 
tt,  aknormally   high 

^    >«rop   agrlcultiue 

;  Jt  l^eaalbla  for  him  to  raise  his  own 
Is  not  the  fault  of  Puerto 
•M.  It  laaMomaad 
or  th»  PMrte  Btaaas.  IPhy 
Jm  govamaant  ol  Puerto  Rioo  do 
-  to  Why  d<m't  the  people 
^aaa  lawa  to  protect  thetr  in- 
dUUplBgt  Wkf  doeant  the 
aft  of  roarfto  Bleo  uaa  ahlps  of  other 
____  to  break  the  mOBopolyr  Why 
doeant  ha  government  of  Puerto  Sico  pass 
9  asnaapt  tt  from  the  tariff  act  so  that 
>urehase  cheaply  from  other  coun> 
ou  have  a  right  to  ask  theee  quaa- 
ta  tcauae  tha  pram  haa  not  told  you 
T^praas  haa  naft  told  you  that  Puerto 
»  no  sovereignty,  tt  haa  no  power 
_  any  laws  with  raapaet  to  tariff,  to 
lU  own  industries,  against  shlpplac 
•ad  It  cannot  for  all  praetlaal 
latce  any  lawa  that  will  Ubarata 
it  from  itha  tyranny  of  ita  praaant  one  sop 
agrlculti  ire.  It  cannot  laglalafta  over  baale 
qumtloc  s  of  Uie  and  death.  It  la  subjactad 
to  tha  riU  of  tha  Congrem  of  the  United 
aiAtm  apd  to  the  veto  of  the  President. 

Court,   tn    deecnbing    the 


Tba 


atatuao  ' 
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tkon  to 
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that  M 


her  full 


starfa 


parlall 


hM  sutad  that  Puerto 

tamtory  d.  but  not  part  of. 

atatm.      Puerto     Rico's 

which  la  tte  aaui  owfM  of  tha  migr»- 

h»  Unttad  Mataa.  aauBO*  ha  reaolved 

TVMTto   Rico    U    granted   soreretgnty. 

ma  nsTsr  have  ttoa  aevaral^ty 

to  raaolre  her 
by  aalflata  Uateraa 
I  oiBd  yoftt.  until  Puerto  Mao  la  _ 

ilenca.  It  haa  been  stated 
that  Puerto  Mao  would  starra  If  given  tnde- 
I  can  hardly  eoncelva  bow  it  eaa 
ly  woraa  than  now.  What  is  mora, 
only  wi^  linjapanrtaorn  and  a  favorabla  ra- 
trade  treaty,  which  we  have  given  to 
01  untriea.  can  Puerto  Rleo  protect  ita 
taM  ustrlm  i^alBBt  dumping,  protect  Ita 
kgainst  tlw  tariff,  and  <iTalo^^  am 
which  will  produce  food  for  tha 
people  it  Puerto  Rico.  This,  again,  the  prem 
has  no  told  you.  And  vrt»y?  The  truth 
would  (xpoae  what  a  cruel  Wan  Street  Im- 


baa   caused    in    Puerto   Rico.     It 

^f^fiild~£qpoea  that  while  Puerto  Btcans  are 
unampliyed,  while  Ita  indtiatrtaa  ara  da- 
l^and  whUe  Puorto  Btoaaa  have  to  pay 
Bft  mora  for  tbalr  food  than  you  and 
I  «o.  tllat  OBO  ahara  at  a  sugar  corporation 
■toac  piM  gS  as  a  dividend  last  year  and 
g7.S5  th  Is  year.  TtkU.  at  oourae.  the  press  haa 
not  toig  you. 


^_^_  of  vlUfleaUoo  against 

paopla  of  Puerto  Rico  haa  two  purposes: 

1.  To  conceal  who  Is  responsible  for 
conditions  in  Puerto  Rico. 

a.  By    vlllflcatlon.    caum    dlmrlmlnatk 
igiatiHt   the   three-hundred-sooae-odd- 
oaod  Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  city  of  New 
and  thereby  force  tbam  into  a  condttlOB 
secood-class  dtlaanatolp  and  (orea  tbam  tot 
a  cheap  labor  market.    I  have  tka  proof. 
articlea  in  the  press  havs  caused  ma  to 
eelve  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
througliottt    the    country    offering 
Rlcana  work.    What  U  the  kind  of  work 
offer?      Domestics,    servants,    represent 
percent  of  the  offers  I  have  received. 

This  Is  the  old.  old  story.    The  same  car 
palgn  against  the  Puerto  Rlcans  was  carrU 
on  against  the  Irish  when  thay  first  eai 
here,   the  Jews.  Potas.  and  Italians.     It 
always  the  game  of  thoee  whom  only  Int 
In  our  Nation  Is  profit  and  more  profit. 
force  tha  nawly  arrived  Into  a  cheap  lat 
market.    Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  city  of  N« 
Tork  live  in  sltims.    Thst  Is  true     Docs  an] 
one  want  to  liva  tn  aluma?    The  answer 
slums    is    iM)t    villftcation    of    the 
Rlcans  but  a  genuine  slum  clearance 
gram,  and  the  enaataaant  of  a  national ' 
Ing    prc^tram   (or   asarfnna    including 
Puerto  Rlcan  dtlaana.     The  Puerto  Rlc 
are  being  subjected  to  discrimination, 
answer  Is  not  vilification  and  more  di 
ination.    In  our  daamaraey.  tba  anawar  la 
anaetmant  of  tlw  FW 
Act.    Pwrta  Rlcans  are  tha 
the  ftmt  to  be  fired.    Is  this  tha  only 
that  our  democracy  can  give  to  thmt  na^ 
arrivad? 


U^Ttrtal  HBBlarT  TnoMMt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
DI  THX  H008B  OT  RKPRBBBTTAI 
Thuradav.  December  IB.  1947 

Mr.    RAMEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    ui 
Imve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ri 
oao  I  include  therein  a  petition  receii 
from  Judge  Peter  Oulau.  prominent  ~ 
gionnaire  of  Ode  Harbor.  Ohio, 
petition  concenu  liclalation  to  est 
a  system  of  universal  military  tr 
Ottawa  CouirrT 
PaonsTS  Sim  Juvmna  Couit. 
Port  Clinton.  Ohio,  titcember  15,  U 
Bon.  Hoaoa  A.  Ramit. 

HouM  of  M*prt»«Htmtives. 

WMshinffton.  D  C. 
DB«a  tn:  Bncloaad  find  petitions  ui 
you  to  support  and  vote  for  legislation 
tabllahing   a   system   of   universal    mlllt 
trainli^  for  Amerlean  young  men.  as 
mended   by  the  President's  Advisory 
mlaslon  on  Universal  Training. 
Toms  vary  truly. 

PiTSa  W.  OXTLAU, 

Chmtrman,  Americanism  Commiti 
JLutsrtean  Ltfton.  John  A.  Ft 
Post.  Mo.  114.  Oak  Harbor.  Ohi 

nuiiioM 

Hoc.  Roma  A.  Raicrr. 

Hous€  of  Mepresentativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Peace  Is  worth  striving  for     Therefor* ' 
etttaana   of   the   United   Ststes   and 
urge  yon.  our  RepreaentatlTe  In  the  Eight 
OoBgrew  of  the  United  States,  to  support  i 
vote  for  HgMsUuM  aaUUMilng  a 
VBtvaraal    ssllltary   tialnlng    for 
yottng  mm,  m  rcconunended  by  the 


on   Universal 

U.  Bounker.  Ls  Boy 
1.    Peter    F. 
Robert  W.  Recdar, 
rvlUe    R.    Baldwin. 
Harbor.    Ohio: 
itocky    Ridge.    Ohio; 
W.  Foreman.  Kmery 
Oak  Harbor.  Ohio; 
Kirk.  Port  Clinton. 
I  Oak   Harbor.   Oblo; 
at,  Ohio:    Wai. 
^bor.   Ohio;   Jeaw  T. 
R.  R.  Warner.  C.  A. 
^ald  C.  Jerckhe.  R.  O. 
rich  Paul  H.  Wlerieh. 
Stevens.    Albert   W. 
^.   R    L.   Bolte.   H.   F. 
rl  Klnsel.  N.  L.  Morse. 
R.  O.  Baasett.  Oak 
Iltchcock.  Banduaky. 
U    Meksner.  A.  W. 
Lloyd   W.   Hetrtak. 
Schalt.  Wm.  Shaf^ 
^hn   Puchner.   Toledo, 

Harbor.  Ohto:  Harry 
Melvln  Wyatt.  Her- 
O  Dvtnber.  Oak  Har- 

Itchle.    Genoa.    Ohio; 

llfrs    Annette   Relder, 

Herman  Culleran, 

^til  Oenzman.  Jr.,  Mrs. 

B.    Relder.    Laura 

pl.  Herbert  P.  Guhiu. 

[Harbor.  Ohio;    Oliver 

>hlo:    Luella    Sshner, 

Harbor.  <Milo:   DelU 

,  Louis  8.  Warner,  Port 

Butler,  Toledo.  Ohio: 

larbor.  Ohio:  John  L. 

f.  Cullen.  Port  Olnton. 

,  Oak   Harbor,  Ohio; 

,  Guth.  Kva  B.  Senfert. 

McDougall.    Jtilla    A. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohto: 

rbor.  Ohio:  O.  L.  Cxille- 

).  Wm.  L.  Moon.  James 

Broder  Nissen.  Wm. 

fcnton.      Ohio;      Vllms 

r.  Ann  Nelson.  Rodena 

[ohIo:  Delos  J   Nissen, 

pane   nienberger,   Roy 

John  Banchlck.  Al 

Fred    Kummy.    Port 


[Govcnuiaat  Work 
)P  REMARKS 

F.  WEICHEL 
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RXPRBSBNTATIW 

iber  IS.  IHl 

Speaker,  the  em- 
remment  should  be 
ited  as  to  their  loyal- 
are  Communists  or 
^Ueve  in  our  form  ol 
10  right  to  employ- 
ing an  editorial  cov- 
se  who  are  employed 
by  Spencer  Canary. 
lei-Tribune  of  Bowl- 

oovxBWMBrr  woax 

^Ue   confusion   in   the 
days   regarding   the 
|t  of  a  person  to  think 
Hog    government    and 
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his  right  to  be  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Communists  are  well  understood  to  be- 
lieve In  o%'erthrowlng  our  representative 
form  of  government  by  force  and  substitut- 
ing for  It  s  totalitarian  form  in  which  the 
oaarclve  rtile  of  a  few  people,  like  that  of 
Russia,  prevails  and  opposition  to  measures 
by  the  people  are  not  tolerated,  prison  or 
death  being  their  fate,  if  they  do  protest. 

That  U  an  ugly  form  of  control  which 
these  who  step  to  think  will  resist.  But 
our  Constltut.  on  provides  safety  for  the 
CommunUt.  provided  he  is  not  caught  act- 
ing to  overtnrow  the  Government.  To  con- 
vict him  of  treason  there  mubt  be  two  wit- 
neaam  to  the  same  overt  act.  That  provi- 
sion makes  it  difficult  to  combat  com- 
munism: but  It  was  sdopted  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  encroachments  on  the 
civil  liberty  which  was  won  by  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  it  undoubtedly  has  prevented  en- 
croachments. 

But  for  a  Communist  to  be  employed  by 
a  government  he  thinks  he  would  like  to 
overthrow  U  another  thing.  He  has  no 
guaranteed  right  to  such  employment  where, 
because  of  his  position,  he  would  be  able 
adroitly  to  do  things  that  would  harm  It  and 
thus  possibly  rc-ult  ultimately  In  making  It 
essy  to  overthrow. 

The  oath  of  loyal';y  meant  nothing  to  a 
Communist,  for  he  cor^slders  it  procer  for 
blm  to  perjure  himself  In  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  Iteelf  must  observe  the 
p;rson"s  attitude  and  associates:  and.  if  these 
rightly  lend  suspicion  of  his  loyalty,  he  must 
not  be  employed  or  must  be  released  from 
cmplojrment. 

Of  course.  Injustice  may  be  done  by  mis- 
take or  Intent  of  selOsh  cfflcials:  but  It  Is 
better  that  such  be  the  case  than  that  the 
whole  country  suffer.  "A  man  Is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps";  and  It  Is  up  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  avoid  suspicious  en- 
tanglements. 

For  the  Government  to  assure  its  own 
safety  It  is  In  the  same  position  as  an  indi- 
vidual. If  a  man  sought  work  from  you  and 
board  and  room  at  your  house,  you  would 
not  employ  him.  if  he  were  known  as  a  dan- 
gerous man  and  had  been  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  harm  you  and  your  family.  You 
would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  take  the  chances 
of  his  doln,;  so. 

Tou  would  not  deny  his  right  to  think  as 
he  pleased:  but  you  would  not  further  his 
suspected  plan  to  act. 


Tke  Federal  Yoatk  Attittance  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Heights  and  Inwood 
Citizens  Committee  for  Youth.  Inc.,  at 
the  Webb  Room  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  on  December  5.  1947 : 

After  debating  In  Congress  all  day  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  trying  to  envisage  the  whole 
world.  It  Is  refreshing  to  come  back  to  otir 
neighboihood — for  it  Is  the  neighborhood 
which  Is  the  real  grass  roots  of  a  democracy. 
It  Is  therelore  a  privilege  to  take  counsel  with 
you  tonight  about  the  problems  of  our  youth. 

The  basis  of  youth  activities  has  generally 
been  the  avoidance  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


and  Indeed  following  the  war  we  have  a  new 
resurgence  of  Juvenile  delinquency  to  deal 
with.  But  today  the  problems  of  otir  ycuth 
are  far  more  profound  than  that.  But  first 
let  us  look  at  the  Juvenile  delinquency  pic- 
ture Itself.  Criminal  cases  of  youths  up  to 
16  years  of  age  have  Increased  markedly  In 
the  New  York  City  courts — they  totaled  4850 
In  1938  and  7.037  in  1945.  showing  an  increase 
of  about — 50  percent.  ^  The  national  Increase 
In  the  same  period  Iras  about  60  percent 
for  youth  cases,  and  it  Is  important  to  note 
that  there  has  been  an  88-percent  Increase  In 
the  cases  involving  yotmg  girls.  The  FBI  re- 
ports nationally  that  arrests  of  Juveniles  in 
the  age  bracket  19-21  have  predominated 
over  the  aggregate  of  the  arrests  In  all  age 
brackets  since  1939;  while  females  under  21 
arrested  In  1946  declined  about  one-third 
from  the  high  mark  reached  during  the  war 
years.  It  still  exceeded  1941  by  40  percent. 

But  the  problem  Is  no  longer  so  simple  as 
street  fights,  vandalism,  mugging,  petty  lar- 
csny  and  other  well-known  manifestations 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
only  in  the  breeding  grounds  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency— slums  and  other  depressed  areas. 
New  factors,  modem  factors  have  arisen  In 
relation  to  ycuth,  for  example  the  alarming 
rise  in  the  divorce  rate. 

One  out  of  every  three  marriages  today  In 
many  parts  of  tlic  country  ends  In  divorce. 
This  means  disruption  in  the  lives  of  the 
children  and  of  the  community.  It  stems 
often  from  lack  of  proper  guidance  and  edu- 
cation, of  proper  home  and  community  en- 
vironment In  youth.  It  Is  typical  of  the 
new  problems  of  adjustment  for  youth  In 
an  enormously  complex  and  busy  world.  Yet 
compared  to  the  problems  which  our  youth 
mtist  face  in  the  next  two  decades  In  the 
I950's,  1960's  and  1970'8,  even  these  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency  and  personal 
adjustment  to  an  Industrialized  world  are 
small  Indeed. 

As  adults  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
during  our  working  years  we  will  be  wrestling 
with  the  Immediate  dlfBcultles  of  our  day. 
1.  e..  In  domestic  affairs,  with  the  effort  to 
attain  economic  security  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  with  housing,  with  enlarged 
social  security,  with  the  fight  against  mo- 
nopolies and  for  economic  freedom,  with  the 
protection  of  clvU  liberties,  with  aid  to 
our  veterans.  In  foreign  affairs,  with  the 
great  Implications  of  the  relatloiM  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  with  the  efforts  to  lend 
aid  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of  a  war- 
battered  world.  All  these  are  enormous  prob- 
lems. Yet  we  will  have  to  have  them  settled 
one  way  or  another  before  our  youth  takes 
over. 

But  let  us  consider  a  few  of  those  prob- 
lems, which  are  the  problems  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  which  we  shall  not  have  settled 
during -our  working  years,  but  are  only  now 
discerning  on  the  horizon.  Let  us  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  these  problems — and  how 
Infinitely  more  challenging  will  be  the  edu- 
cation and  development  of  today's  youth. 
Therefore,  let  us  recognize  that  the  extent 
of  the  preparation  of  our  youth  mu^t,  if  we 
are  to  discharge  our  obligations  to  the  com- 
ing generations,  be  much  more  thorough  and 
skillful  than  our  own. 

For  example,  the  first  of  the  problems  of 
the  century  is  that  of  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  We  are  In  the  very  Infancy  of  the 
use  of  that  enormous  potential  resource. 
Atomic  energy,  once  developed  for  peace,  may 
transfer  the  center  of  economic  gravity  of 
the  world  from  the  United  States  back  agnin 
to  Europe,  or  to  Latin  America,  Africa,  A«la, 
or  Oceania.  Atomic  energy  will  revolutionize 
completely  all  concepts  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction and  Its  distribution  around  the 
world.  Were  that  not  enough  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  will  tie- 
termine  whether  the  human  race  shall  sur- 
vive or  be  obliterated  in  the  next  century. 


Somehow  or  other  mankind  must  control  thla 
force.  Our  youth  will  have  to  resolve  thla 
question. 

As  another  example,  let  us  consider  the 
basic  problem  of  discrimination  due  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Looking  at  the  national 
scene.  I  believe  we  shall  have  scon  a  Federal 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  such  as  we 
now  have  in  New  York;  but  it  Is  becoming 
evident  in  the  United  Nations  that  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  will  be  International 
tomorrow  rather  than  national,  as  it  is  today. 
The  youth  of  our  country  will  have  to  deter- 
mine not  hew  the  minorities  are  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  United  States  but  how  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  peoples  of  other  races 
in  Africa.  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Latin 
America  are  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with. 
The  youth  of  tomorrow  will  have  to  Uva 
and  breathe  social  equality.  If  It  Is  to  survive. 

Let  us  take  yet  another  example  In  the  field 
of  our  cherished  institutions.  The  Institu- 
tions of  private  prcpsrty  rnd  of  Individual 
freedom  are  already  under  assault  as  they 
never  have  been  before.  The  Communist 
Ideology  Ba3ra  that  private  property  must  go 
and  that  statlsm  Is  the  new  way  of  living 
in  the  world — that  this  supremacy  of  the 
state  must  not  only  extend  to  the  economic 
world  but  to  education,  art,  religion,  philos- 
ophy, and  all  culttiral  activities.  The  Nazi 
holocaust,  based  on  statlsm,  has  just  almost 
destroyed  the  world  before  Its  defeat.  Many 
feel  as  I  do.  that  this  Is  stark  reaction  against 
mankind's  legitimate  march  forward,  but 
millions  fight  for  the  conception  of  com- 
munism. 

Finally,  let  us  consider  the  organization 
of  the  world  for  peace.  We  see  in  the  U.  N. 
but  a  beginning  of  a  kind  of  world  law  which 
is  the  best  augtiry  for  peace.  Already  the 
advocates  of  a  world  federal  government  are 
opening  the  discussion.  In  the  adult  day  of 
our  present  youth  the  discussion  of  world 
government  will  be  at  its  height,  and  our 
youth  will  have  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent our  country  Is  ready  to  surrender  sov- 
ereignty to  some  international  body,  at  first. 
In  limited  spheres  like  atomic-energy  con- 
trol, air  transportation,  food,  and  health: 
later  In  fundamental  economic,  social,  and 
political  questions. 

These  are  the  problems  of  our  youth  In  tba 
century.  You  can  therefore  well  imagine  how 
deeply  gratifying  It  is  to  me  that  the  citi- 
zens of  my  own  district  have  taken  the 
initiative  In  organizing  and  working  effec- 
tively for  the  cultural  development  of  youth, 
for  Its  training  in  citizenship,  and  for  teach- 
ing youth  cooperation  and  good  will  by  tak- 
ing It  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  tha 
streets  and  gang  fights  through  Youth.  Inc. 

It  iB  gratifying  to  work  together  In  a  team 
with  such  community-conscious  colleagues 
as  serve  in  Youth,  Inc.  President  Harry  C. 
Wright  of  the  College  of  the  City  uf  New 
York  has  given  of  himself  generously  in  this 
work.  He  has  shown  the  finest  quality  of 
the  national  leader  who  Is  yet  deeply  con- 
cerned with  home  problems.  Mrs.  Anna  Lee 
Jacobs  who  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
Job  as  the  chairman  of  the  board,  after  a 
brilliant  record  in  the  conuntmlty  In  social 
work  during  World  War  II,  is  a  guaranty  of 
Integrity  and  high  efficiency  In  the  admlnl- 
tration  of  Youth.  Inc.  Magistrate  Anna 
Kroes  with  a  well-deserved  reputation  to 
work  on  the  youth  problem,  has  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  work  of 
this  organization  as  well  as  to  other  con- 
structive measures  on  youth  in  New  York 
and  other  cities.  Prof.  Harry  Echulman,  also 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with 
a  national  reputation  in  the  field  of  soci- 
ology, haa  contributed  in  the  most  selfless 
manner  to  the  work  on  youth  problems  to 
our  own  district.  There  are  many  more.  Z 
wish  I  could  take  your  time  to  go  down  tha 
list  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  active  in  Youth.  Inc.,  and 
who  have  the  deep  satisfaction  of  knowing 
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such  partisanship,  to  word  or  deed,  would       Mrs.  E.  P.  Pettlt.  Mr.  E.  P.  Pettlt.  K.  R.  Weudt.       tlon  and  the  whnl^  wnrM  r^^»  mnr.  ♦>,.« 
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Oommmlty  after  community  throughout 
Um  Unl  c<t  States  ha*  UUa  youth  problem 
Itl    Parent*,  teachcra,  State  and  local 

,  and  private  agencies  are  trylnc 

Ib  dMl^th  Um  problem  Just  a«  we  are  try- 
ta«to#ikl«ttblthere  Inour  dlatrtet.  Boom 
p«ople  tut  <ttmly  recognise  Ita  tanportanoe. 
but  aa  « I  see  It  outlined  here  it  becomes  one 
of  the  iiajor  problems  of  our  district  and 

our  UsM . 

To  prepare  the  youth  of  our  community 
tmA  our  country  for  theas  problems  of  to- 
■Mrrow  havU^  a  if  ttiiiir  and  complex- 
ity almcit  beyond  our  comprehension — that 
Is  our  Job.  This  conUlbution  by  us  to  the 
futiire  1  rill  pMwn^rr  that  how  we  live  and 
what  wf  bellt««  la  shall  not  go  down  to  de- 
struction in  thla  country. 

But  I ;  takes  money  to  run  Touth,  Inc. 
We  hav<  a  different  idea  about  money  today. 
Mms  m  a  man  paop^  '**^  money  Is  useful 
for  tba  tn*  IfelagB  it  ean  do.  the  things  that 
give  pel  lonal  satisfaction.  Wm  are  learning 
that  W4  can  get  more  satMlMtkm  out  of 
helping  a  program  to  make  young  people 
better  c  itlaaas  than  we  would  get  out  of  an 
extra  dinner,  a  new  fur  coat,  or  other  lux- 
uries. '  "hi*  Indlcatea  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  <  haracter.  As  elUaans  of  a  world  be- 
set wtU  more  troubleeome  problems  for  the 
future  than  mankind  in  all  history  has 
known,  we  must  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  iheea  problems  not  as  philanthropy  but  In 
a  spirit  oi  TTlflre  and  sharing.  We  must 
contribute  more  generously  than  we  ever 
though  of  before,  but  we  must  also  get  goT- 
emmental  help  for  the  added  funds  which 
the  Tcr;    big  Job  needs. 

j^ctnr  ttngly.  I  have  Introduced  in  the 
■oMM  I  f  BapraaenTsTl — r  today,  the  Federal 
ywM  I  hIMMM*  bill.  It  authortaea  the  ap- 
propctal  ion  of  •MMOJMMOO  for  aid  to  SUte. 
leaal.  aid  private  asiacMB  which  are  con- 
••med  with  the  problems  of  youth.  It 
ataa  a  Federal  Youth  Board  within  the 
Security  Administration  to  eoordl- 
Oovemment  youth  actlvlttaa.  The 
Ktor  at  the  board  la  to  be  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  and  the  three 
other  n  embers  of  the  board  are  to  be  de»- 
%Rated  respectively  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, th!  Secretsry  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
rttary  <f  Agrlctilture:  and  the  two  remain- 
ing met  ibers  are  to  be  designated  by  the  ad- 
mlnlatritor  to  represent  the  Children's  Bu- 
r^u  aid  the  Office  of  MueaUon.  The  ad- 
mlnlatritor  la  also  aathorlnd  to  create  an 
ArtTteorr  Oommlttee  on  Touth  to  include 
ispfaiBi  itatlTea  of  schools  and  colleges,  social 
workan,  State  and  municipal  goremmerta, 
local  y(  oth  organisations,  trade  and  irdus- 
trlal  or  pakwtkma,  labor  unions,  and  Inter- 
•Ktad  p  Ivata  agapclea  and  ouutandlng  eitl- 
■Maa.  1  Mattf  fundi  are  to  be  provided  on  a 
matchlic  Wml»  with  State  and  local  funds 
for  §am  ntovnt  or  prlvata  agency  youth  pro- 
fehlch  meet  with  the  approval  of  ta* 
itor.  Such  prograna  moat  pfo> 
baalth  scrvlcea.  vocational  traMilaic 
and  clt(  MMidy  orlenutlon  courses.  Tha  bill 
also  pn  vldea  that  parUcular  youth  projecu 
for  whl  h  Federal  aaalatance  la  i»avMad  aaay 
be  deeli  nated  as  war  memorials.  I  am  hope- 
ful th  a;  this  bill  will  be  considered  during 
tba  aar  y  pwrt  of  tba  oillt  regular  session 
of  Oonireaa. 

I  am  working,  therefore,  to  get  the  maxl- 
auiin  gjvcrnmental  help  for  all  youth   ac- 
To  do  the  Inunedlata  Job.  though. 
tba  belp  which  la  afforded  now. 
iMtfi  your  aaaistance.    The  fata 
of  yourl  ehlMren  and  oi  tbair  tiiUdren  and 
Qi  aU  <^  world  holda  daar.  la  wadded  to  tba 


hetltafs 


tbaa  toso 

I  to  feel  that  we  at  leaat  have 
I  do  to  protect 
With  otir  new 


iceptloa  at  what  oommtmlty  work  mei 
this  calls  for  a  sharing  which  cornea  out 
deep   conviction   and   not   for   phllantt 
alone.     It  calls,  toe.  for  taking  a 
part  in  the  day -to-  lay  work  in  Youth. 
With  sn^  a  erlUcall/  Important  Job  and 
the  goal  before  na  of  a  century  of  peace 
weU-batng  for  all  our  people,  our  commv 
will  not  fall. 


AmericA  ia  the  Near  East 


KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
□f  THS  HOX78B  OF  REPRBSENTA1 
Thursday,  December  18.  1947 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker, 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in 
Racokfi,  I  Include  the  foUowing  lett 

Alxtpo  Collzcz, 
Aleppo.  Syria.  December  9.  194T^ 
The  Honorable  Fm.*NCX8  P.  Boltow, 
House  Olflce   Building, 

\/fasMngton,  D.  C. 

DcAt  ICss.  Bolton  :  In  the  rush  and  esc 
ment  of  these  days  since  the  decision  of 
U.  N    for  the  partition  of  Palestine.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  a  few  hours  of  quiet 
particularly  quiet  of  mind — to  sit  down 
prat  on  paper  some  of  the  things  I  wlab 
people  In  America  knew.    Of  course  I  r 
no  way  to  reach  them,  so  I  must  write 
to  thoae  I  know. 

I  thought  of  writing  to  President 
but  I  am  sure  that  whatever  Secretary 
read  it  would  merely  file  It  with  "letters 
celved — Syria."  remarking  that  here  is 
more  American  abroad  "trying  to  get  in 
with  his  environment.**  or  words  to  that 
feet. 

So  I  write  particularly  to  you.     Thai 
partly  becatiae  you  are  in  an  official  poatt 
to  mnke  aoma  of  the  facts  known  w^>^' 
may  do  the  moat  good.    Kven  more,  tt  is 
caiue    you    have    been    out    here 
enough  to  put  full  credence  In  what  I 
I  trust  yotir  visit  to  Aleppo  p^rsunded 
that  some  of  us  out  here  know  wha'  we 
talking  about,  and  have  relatively  u    bii 
views   of   the    whole   situation   on    a 
partisan  basis. 

I  could  write  a  long  story  of  the  past 
of  the  ominous  quiet  In  the  city  when 
news  of  the  decision  was  received,  of 
spontaneous     and     uncontrollable     vlo) 
airatnat  the  property  of  local  Jews,  of  the  < 
stirring    at    antl-forelgn    feeling     (r« 
silences  from  our  friends,  and  a  bomb 
side  the  house  on  the  part  of  those  ea 
abow  their  hatred  for  any  and  all   Ai 
eanai.     Let  me.  however,  state  the  pr 
poattton  In  Aleppo  In  four  simple  8tat>-'n( 
Whar.  Is  true  here  la  true  Qt  every  pnr-  of  i 
Arab  world  from  which  fM  have  re;    r( 

1.  Tbe  anger  and  disappointment    >r 
Arab   world   la   deep   and   powerful 
fcatlng  pervadea  all  levels  of  tbe  populat 
Wa  anticipated  some  sxich  outburst  In 
•eent  of  a  decision  for  partition,  bm 
tbose  of  tia  most  familiar  with  this 
tba  world  predicted  no  more  than  h.)s 
panad. 

9.  The  Syrian  Government  haa  r    " 
at    Its    way    to    protect    xis.    as    Ar.  •- 
Bad  the  Government  doeed  one  eye    t( 
nirt'**"g  of  eaUlag  for  a  thorou(;h 
of  Aaartf «  Inliaata  out  here,  there 
bave  been  no  wun  left  of  tba  ooUege 
waa   eft  of  tbo  loeal  synagoguea  and 
sehoiila.     (There  were  IS  Ares  vtsibu-  in 
elty  at  ono  tbaa,  a  weak  ago  Honda)  s/| 
nooD). 
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part  of  those  who  sit 
[and  pass  motions  and 
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enough  quarrels  here 
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American  Government 
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such  partisanship.  In  word  or  deed,  would 
mean  for  the  future  of  American  lives,  prop- 
erty, and  interests  In  this  part  of  the  world? 
One  can  all  too  well  Imagine  the  clamor  of 
Zionist  groups  In  America  for  American  in- 
tervention to  carry  out  more  swiftly  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  U.  N.  And  when  one  sees 
a  Presidential  campaign  In  the  offing  the 
temptation  to  play  with  foreign  Issues  to 
win  domestic  votes  will  be  all  but  irresistible. 
Can  we.  out  here,  trust  the  maturity  and 
discretion  of  the  American  Government? 

Is  there  no  place  that  one  can  make  the 
aignlflcant  facts  known  to  the  general  public 
In  America? 

Can  nothing  be  done,  even  now.  to  recall 
the  mistaken  decision  of  tLe  American  Gov- 
ernment to  support  partition?  Do  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  of  Arabs  mean 
nothing  to  the  proponents  of  partition?  Is 
the  Holy  Land  to  be  made  ihore  holy  by 
blood?  Thousands  of  Jews  seek  only  refuge. 
Thousands  of  Arabs  seek  only  to  protect 
their  native  soil.  If  need  be  by  their  lives. 
Why  must  they  be  thrown  at  one  another's 
heads? 

But  enough.  You  have  been  out  here  and 
know  how  we  all  feel.  I  hope  you  will  show 
copies  of  this  letter  to  those  who  were  here 
In  the  corgresslonal  committee  and  Its  party. 
You  are  also  free  to  use  this  letter  anywhere 
and  In  any  way  that  you  think  may  be  useful 
for  the  cause  of  understanding  and  peace  In 
this  part  of  tbe  world. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alford  Carleton, 
President  of  Aleppo  College. 


Unhrersal  INilitary  Trainiof 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1947 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OW),  I  Include  therein  the  following  peti- 
tion received  from  Mrs.  Amelia  Stoisoru, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  concerning  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  system  of  universal 
military  training: 

Peace  Is  worth  striving  for.  Therefore,  we, 
citizen's  of  the  United  States  and  voters,  urge 
you,  oiu-  Representative  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  establishing  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  for  American 
young  men,  aa  recommended  by  the  Presl- 
deht's  Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training. 

Julia  Koestr,  Bessie  Layman.  Ida  Keller. 
Nellie  Proet.  Hilda  B.  Hutchlsson.  Leona  Gil- 
lespie. Roseva  Mathews,  Joeepbine  Relnhardt, 
Ethel  Schneider,  Virginia  Wlndle,  LUUan  P. 
Collins,  Theresa  W.  Schmidt,  Berdonna 
Butchlsson,  H.  Pauline  Keyes.  Gladys  C. 
Schmidt,  Ruth  E.  Whipple.  Lucille  Alberts, 
Clara  Calcamlnggio,  Lillian  Ooheen,  Henrietta 
A.  Gore,  Mary  Scharfee,  Frank  Blake,  John 
Stalaou.  Henry  Steve  Loff,  Fred  W.  Young, 
Melvln  I.  Bemdt,  Layton  A.  Finn,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Kenneth  S.  Larselere,  Sylvania,  Ohio; 
Frank  J.  Crosby,  Betty  Day.  Alta  Ganun. 
Jamas  B.  Ballaver.  Iris  M.  Hallaver.  Naomi 
Bmytb,  Bamte  Smyth,  Agnes  S.  Behberg.  Carl 
Xfc  Rehbarg.  Frank  Hemsoth,  Mary  B.  Bem- 
■oth.  WUma  Wlnterhalton,  E.  Woolf.  Mar- 
guanta  Rollins.  Dorothy  Martin.  Prank 
Martin.  R.  E.  RolUns.  Leona  Woolf,  Jean  M. 
Woalfia,  Toledo.  Ohio,  E.  P.  Grunllse.  Marlmer, 
Otlo;  J.  G.  Davy,  J.  Ooaechawskl,  Richard 
Oarpantar.  M.  P.  Metxger,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Metzger, 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Pettlt.  Mr.  E.  P.  Pettlt,  K.  R.  Wendt. 
N.  French,  L.  Oozechawskl.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Emma  Cork,  Edna  Pehrenbach,  James  O. 
Larkins,  L.  E.  Swantus.  Helen  Larkius,  Guy 
W.  Barnes.  Ruth  E.  Barnes,  Fred  Schwartz. 
Loreme  Brogan  Antionette  M.  Ruffert, 
Esther  L.  St.  John.  Wm.  Hendricks,  Enona 
Hendricks.  M.  D.  Hoffinger,  Grelchla  B. 
Lehman,  John  C.  King.  Ed.  Reinhardt,  Juie 
St.  John,  W.  G.  Ruffert,  H.  A.  Lehman.  Mrs. 
Laura  Turner,  E.  R.  Palmer,  H.  O.  Gearhirt, 
B.  Busson.  N.  M.  Turner.  Eva  M.  Wilton. 
Mary  L.  Calaway,  Wilmer  C.  Marx:ley,  Fnink 
A.  L.  Evans.  Mrs.  Elsie  Hoff.  Miss  Elsie  BoS, 
David  M.  Wamply,  Lucille  M.  Payne.  Charles 
Payne,  Bertha  Emundts,  Louise  BUke,  S;Uly 
Teachout,  Thomas  Teachout,  Wm.  G.  Jones, 
R.  C.  Heath,  Wm.  Emundts,  Larry  Scherer, 
Donald  L.  Schneider,  Louis  W.  Schmidt. 
Helen  Druse.  Hilda  Sheets,  Virginia  Mc- 
Cullough,  Lois  Freeman,  Grace  Blakely,  Lu- 
cille Haurl,  Bettie  Clark,  W.  L.  Ganim.  Slg- 
mund  Jankowchl,  Michael  Szymarsh,  Jacob 
Rybauzyk,  Harriet  M.  Rybuzyk,  Josephine 
W.  Oxman,  Julia  Mozgon,  Philip  C.  Oxman, 
Joseph  K.  Goodman,  Florence  Huenning. 
Jeanne  Goodman,  E.  L.  Ryle,  Frances  Ryie. 
James  T.  Erskine,  Pauline  Fratlllo,  Elizabeth 
L.  Drclier.  EUice  Cunningham.  Clara  Lar{;er, 
Fred  M.  Hellman,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hellman, 
Amelia  Stoisoru.  Gertrude  Fritz.  Toledo,  OlUo. 


Let  Us  Have  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14  of  this  year  J.  Reuben 
Clerk,  Jr..  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  former  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  and 
for  many  years  Solicitor  of  the  State  De- 
partment, delivered  a  very  significant 
address.  One  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  what  he  said,  but  I  think  the  sub- 
stance of  his  address  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
For  that  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  have  had  an 
estimate  made,  and  the  speech  wiU  oc- 
cupy four  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $284. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre:;s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Havc  Pxacb 
(By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.) 

(The  following  Is  the  full  text  of  the  ad- 
dress by  President  Clark  given  November  14. 
1947,  at  Chicago,  111.,  before  the  Agency  Man- 
agement Association:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  conven- 
tion, you  confer  upon  me  a  great  honor  ty 
Inviting  me  to  speak  before  this  great  con- 
vention, which  represents  a  vast  body  of  mlt- 
slonarles  preaching  to  the  people  of  this 
country  the  gospel  of  caring  for  the  bereaved 
widows  and  orphans  who  are  amongst  lui. 
I  cannot  put  out  of  my  mind  the  words  of  the 
ancient  apostle: 

"Pure  religion  and  undeflled  before  Go<l 
and  the  Father  la  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  In  their  affliction,  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world. - 

Because  what  you  need  most  for  the  success 
of  yoiu'  great  missionary  labor,  what  the  Na- 


tion and  the  whole  world  needs  more  than 
anything  else,  is  peace.  I  have  taken  as  my 
text  today  the  famous  dictum  of  General 
Grant:  "Let  us  have  peace." 

Appomattox  came  4  years  almost  to  the  day 
from  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  marked 
the  end  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  fratricidal 
wars  of  history.  As  always  In  such  cases,  pas- 
sions had  run  high  on  both  sides;  both  sides 
had  been  guilty  of  excesses:  great  amounts  of 
property  had  been  destroyed;  the  war  cost  a 
million  men;  there  was  mourning  and  suf- 
fering throughout  the  land.  A  seedbed  had 
been  prepared  where  hate  could  have  been 
sown  for  recurring  crops  of  war  and  misery 
during  long  generations  to  come. 

SUEEENDEH  AT  AFPOUATTOZ 

Having  surrounded  Lee's  army.  Grant. 
moved  by  lofty  motives  of  humanity,  opened 
negotiations  to  stop  "further  effusion  of 
blood."  Lee,  moved  with  a  like  motive,  ac- 
cepted the  approach.  Grant  suggested  a  de- 
sire for  peace  stating  the  one  condition  he 
would  Insist  upon,—  "that  the  men  and  offi- 
cers surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged."  Lee  responded 
stating  bis  earnest  desire  for  peace  and  asked 
If  Grant's  proposals  would  lead  to  that  end. 
Grant  answered  he  lacked  authority  for  such 
negotiations,  but  assured  Lee  that  he  was 
equally  desirous  with  Lee  for  peace,  and  so 
was  the  whole  North. 

Lee  then  proposed  the  svurender  of  his 
army.  Grant,  the  victor,  asked  Lee,  the  van- 
quished. Where  he  would  like  the  Interview 
between  them  to  take  place.  Lee  chose  the 
house  of  McLean,  in  the  village  of  Appomat- 
tox. Grant  appeared  dressed  as  were  his  pri- 
vate soldiers,  save  for  shoulder  straps  that 
Indicated  his  rank.  Grant,  seeking  to  cause 
as  little  humiliation  as  possible,  bsgan  the 
lnt«^iew  with  Lee  by  recalling  their  joint 
service  In  Mexico. 

They  so  conversed  pleasantly  for  a  short 
time,  when  Lee  brought  up  the  subject  of 
their  meeting,  asking  Grant  for  his  terms. 
Grant  repeated  those  he  had  already  given, 
adding  that  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies were  to  be  treated  as  captured  property. 
Grant,  still  anxious  to  avoid  Lee's  unneces- 
sary humiliation,  began  to  talk  In  a  pleasajat 
vein  about  the  prospects  of  peace;  Lee  again 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  meeting  and 
suggested  the  terms  be  submitted. 

Grant  then  wrote  out  the  formal  proposals. 
As  he  came  to  the  term  covering  arms,  am- 
munition, and  supplies,  he  glanced  at  the 
handsome  sword  Lee  carried  and.  still  iu*ged 
by  the  desire  to  cause  as  little  humiliation 
as  possible,  he  added  a  provision  that  officers 
should  retain  their  side  arms,  horses,  and 
baggage.  Grant  finished  the  terms  with  the 
provision  as  to  the  parole  of  officers  and  men. 
Lee  read  the  terms  and  observed.  "This  will 
have  a  very  happy  effect  upon  my  army." 

Grant  asked  If  Lee  had  any  suggestions  to 
oBer  as  to  the  form  of  the  terms.  Lse  ob- 
served that  in  his  army  cavalrymen  and 
artUlerlsts  owned  their  own  horses  and  asked 
If  they  would  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
horses.  Grant  said  the  terms  did  not  cover 
this.  Lee's  face  showing  some  anxiety.  Grant 
said  the  subject  was  new  to  him,  but,  while 
the  terms  would  stand  as  written,  he  would 
give  orders  that  all  men  claiming  horsea 
would  be  permitted  to  take  the  animals  to 
be  used  on  their  farms.  To  this  generous, 
unrequested  kindness  by  Grant,  Lee  ob- 
served. "This  will  have  the  best  possible  effect 
upon  the  men.  It  will  be  very  gratifying  and 
will  do  much  toward  conciliating  our  people." 
Lee  informed  Grant  that  he  had  no  food 
either  for  his  own  men  or  for  his  prisoners. 
He  asked  Grant  If  he  might  rettim  the  pris- 
oners. Grant  said  yes,  and  asked  Lee  how 
much  food  he  needed  for  his  own  men.  Lee 
did  not  know.  Grant  asked  If  25,000  rations 
would  help;  Lee  replied  that  this  "would  be 
a   great  relief."     Meanwhile,  news   of   the 
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Shalt 

heart 

thy 

uty 


e^«n 


your 

not  talc^ 
men 

A  felt 
nation 
to  the 
faUow 


period 
but  At 


SnglazHl 
Invaateik 
to  att   up 
Austria  1 


last  Cabinet  meetlnf.  held  on  the 
of  the  day  of  his  SfMaaBtaatlon.  Un- 
rvported  by  hla  Sseretary  of  Navy 


expect  tM  tMOM  take  any 
or  killing  «h«»  awn.  even 
of  them.     Frighten  them  out  of 
r.  open  the  gates,  let  down  the 
.  them  off.'  said  he  throwing  up 
as  If  scaring  sheep.    TBnough  Utss 
saerlfleed.    we   must   extinguish 
If  we  expect  harmony  and 


beiitre 
over  thit 

and   ▼4'^*'^*^'^ 
assign 


thit 


that  God's  mercy  and  love  brooded 
meeting  of  Grant  snd  Lee.  vletor 

^ .    thst   He   manifested   Bis 

and    purpose   that,   the   Union   pre- 

md  slavery  blotted  out.  this  Nation 

not  be  cursed  with  a  blight  of  hate. 

It  should  feel  and  live  the  divine 

e   voiced   by   Jesus   Himself— "TTiou 

the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy 

and  with  sll  thy  soul,  snd  with  all 

stijmfrth.  and  with  all   thy  mind:    and 

thyselT':  and  ihat  Uncoln 

)«ar   the   divine' standard   of   loving 

when  he  declared  "he  would 

any  part  In  hanging  or  killing  thsss 

the  worst  of  them." 

,^an  Ister.  In  scccptlng  the  noml- 

tar  tbe  Presidency.  Grant,  returning 

spint  of  AppeaMMMU  aiibafftaa^hlB 

Countrymen :  'Xst  vm  feavs  psaes." 

has  been  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

ssarched  for  by  ntan  during  ail  the 


eitemlss 


>f 


itox  showed   the  Umper  of  tUli 
ours,  not  In  the  course  of  a  loaf 
povik,  advancement,  aai    . 
3i»  tfoas  of  a  bloody,  fratrlciaal 
ItaraUy  father  fcught  eon.  and 
«  brathar  tvm^t  btotter— a  kind 
d  aalMa  aaaa  aatf  Aaapsr  wounds 
other  kind  c«  aoMfltei.     Tet  this 
concept,  this  h^  Idealism  aatf 
at  Oram  and  Lincoln,  les— 
by  the  uagsd>M  of  the  war. 
us  for  a  half  a  csntury  tberaafter. 


ua  nay 


erate 


Mlowal 


With  the  only  great  tratesd  aftUltary  fores 
In  the  '  rorld  at  the  end  of  the  war.  and  sble 
to  work  out  our  wUl.  we  patlenUy  dealt  with 
-     -      *-  and  Francs  In  the  matter  of  their 
at  Mexico  and  ttaa  Ftantii  attanipt 
a  Mexican  moMfdby  uad«r  tiM 

ls¥im"l^n     W»  ml^t  ttaaa.  with 

Qomparitive  ease  and  aowi|ila>a  sueesa.  have 
irar.  driven  out  the  invaders,  con- 
I  pltxlco  Itself,  and  annexed  it.    Thers 
ts  in  the  world  tbin  rsady  to  say  to 
.  .^,^    But  we  forebors.    We  loved  psaca. 
Brlta  n  during  the  ClvU  War.  had  aldstf 
fto  Svith.  In  sympathy  not  only    but    by 
-     ^i^nd    the    bulldlnt   ct   Confederate 
and  furnlahlag  Of  anaaaaanU.    The 
_i  ^■v'Tig  our  itNBfth.    Tba  Confed- 
I  nilasra— Laird's   Xrondads— built   at 


our  MMrtar  to  Ort 
newed  at    thla    polat    his 
against   this   vLslstlon   of    neutrality, 
iiilainiilj  declared.  "It  would  be  superflt 
jb  bm  to  remind  your  lordship  that  thla' 
war.-    His  lor^htp  stopped  the  saiUr  -   ^ 
this,  a  1th  tha  dsprcdatlons  of  the  it.    'ai 
and  o  her  Brltlsh-bullt  and  outattr< 
federate  cruisers,  left  tu  with  a  fee.  ag 
deep  Injury.     Our  property   losa  had 
enormous. 

Tet.  when  the  war  was  over  and  we 
where  we  could  speak   b(-ildly  and   uss. 
need  be.  the  string  arm.  we  paUently 
with  Bngland  for  a  peaceful  adjnatn  >nt 
our   claims.     We  went   to  arMtrati'  .i 
won.    And  let  It  always  be  said  to  Brll 
credit  and  to  ours,  that  the  then  two  st 
est  nations  In  the  world  solvsd  their 
enoes  by  the  friendly  method  at  arbtti 
Instead  of  by  war.  even  though  the  vital 
tsfasbi  aaa  honor  of  each    were   inr-" 
Afala  wasoogM  paace. 

In  the  ISeO'B  we  forbore  war 
declaring  her  Intentlotu  to  annex  8an1 
mlngo.   and    to   rapossees   certain    P    ut 
Wands. 

We  were  equally  reetralned  In  1885  In 
boundary    dispute    between    Venesuela 
Great  Britain,  which  threatened  a  viola! 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    It  wss  In  the 
of  hU  great  dlacusston  with  Ix)rd  Salts! 
thst  Secretary  OInsy  voiced  his  striking 
turn:    "Today  the  United  States  is  pract' 
ly  sovereign  oa  this  continent,  and  its 
Is  law  upon  the  subjaoli  to  which  It  cc 
lu  interposition. "    ThM  taoadary  was 
fully  idjusted. 

A  like  restraint  marked  otir  course  In 
when  France.  Germany,  and  Great  Brti 
Instituted   a   pacific   blockade  against   " 
ecuela.     The   Injuries  of   which   the 
complained  ware  settled  by  peaceful 


Birkenliead.    were    about    to    lake    to    sea. 


or  orrxaMATTc 


pXACcrxn. 


From  the  Jay  Treaty  with  Great  Brlti 
17ML  vmttl  the  recent  past,  we  have  ei 
sfsd  and  sought  to  secure  the  setUemj 
Intsmatloaal   dlAcultles    and   disprrea 
trtsndly    mssns    hj    arbitration    w'  '>rs 
ware  concerned,  and  t>y  artrttrattOB   <    rl 
dtatlon  where  others  only  wsfs  lnv<    .c< 

Beginning  with  arbitrations  under  thai 
Treaty  between  ourselves  and  Great  Brll 
where  are  adjusted  claims  arising  ou    <.f 
■tvolutlon.  wa  have  antarsd  into  n 
traatlea.  convanUona.  and  protocol^      r 
•4]ustment  of  cur  disputes  with  c    rr 
tloas.    Involving    Indemnities    for     .:Ji 
arlstnfr  out  of  wars.  isvoivUif  aaiwalfr  '  ri 
and  tlUe  to  our  national  territory.  > 
for  ouirages  to  our  dttsans  and  for     -.u 
spoiutioa  o(  thalr  propvty.  our  rtgh      n 
Northeastani  Oaaat  trtMrtas.  and  u^      e 
ssala  of  Aisaka.  our  righU  under  the  ui 
neutrality. 

The  three  great  exceptions  to  tha 
ful  adj\Mtment  of  our  international  <i*< 
prior  to  World  War  I.  were  tha  War 
with  Britain,  which  waa  tha  aataatnati 
a  long  aeries  of  injurlss  aad  tfMtf  viol 
that  d  d  not  yield  to  friendly  solut 
war    With    Mexico    of    the    IMCs.    «      re 
ware  the  aggiseeor — our  motivas  for 
that  war  will  acaxcaly  stand  objsctivs 
tiny,  either  sa  to  altruism  or  unselflsl 
■aa  oar  war  with  Spain  of  IMS.  vrieral 
taMnaaai  to  atop  further  opprsts    n 
bloodshed,  really  to  abate  an  internat' 
atUsanca. 


anoN 

We  hava  mora  IBa»  aaaa  BMilated  lo 
wars  between  othw  eoaBtrtaa:  the  out 
tag  eximple  of  thla  Is  our  mediation 
FTCsld(!nt   Theodora   Booeeveit   of   tha 
hstwaen   RuHia  and  Japan.    Wit  hava 
paatadiy  uxsrclssd  our  good  eSeaa  to 


Ivly  la  the  Latia  AaMrlcas.    In  thesa 
motive  guMM  our  course. 


inferences  ef  1M9  aad 
IS  btiaied  thumaalTaa 
dealing  with  war. 
on  perfecUng  con- 
ic  settlemeiU  of  intar- 
is  was  In  line  with  tha 
^tlonal  diplomacy  until 
Conference.  In  all 
ler  members  of  tha 
Ivsted  our  eoivaa. 
3k  tha  ipaelal 
.,  Kncx.  and  Bryan 
j'  and  special  treaties 
9T  the  Kellogg-Brtand 
I  of  War. 

this   brief   catalogue 

without  calling  at- 

notaa  by  which 

CMaat  Britain  sceom- 

of  armament  on  tha 

sgreemant  that  has 

f^border  question  of  aU 

more  than  ISO  years. 

America's  record,  tha 

ace  made  thus  far  by 

rorld     Future  gencra- 

ht     It  U  a  record  that 

nan.  and  child  proud 

ishlp  and  herlUge. 

Joxra  cotTxsx 

I  of  the  common  people 
a.    Uninformed, 
ralaa  aor  oondltlon  with 
I  we  aauat  raoognlaa  wa 
the  faeU  ws  ars  per- 
ns with  their  threat 
tter    through    another 
it  seems  desr  to  us  that 
fare  Ignoring  tba  Idsala 
St:  that  wa  ara  natthar 
I  pence:  that  otir  actions 
lend  to  peace,  but.  on 
breeding  and  foatering 
[and  fear  which  are  al- 
^f  war.  near  or  remote, 
that  this  eatimste  will 
■ured  that  what  Is 
.  and  that  nothing  la 
has  not  peace  for  lU 
But  w^  may  properly 
kve.  and  rea<^  our  own 
faulty  though  they  may 
If ormatlon  leaves  us  no 

I  In  our  dealing  with  our 
America  have  forgotten 
ft  ttuiie%.  our  backs  on 
by  conduct  and  purpose 
|«e  have  with  us  neither 
humanity  that  were  the 
our  paat.  We  seem  to 
|e  hearts  of  men  more 
Id    to   ba    back    into 

AFTOMATTOX 

It  Appomattox  was  the 
|ofty  concepts  and  high 

rast  tta  waaatlali  with 
have  puraaad  and  are 

how  far  afield  we  have 

^N  or  Buxia 

at  Appomattoa  waa  to 
'  blood.   Laa  waa  aqually 


Fd  Since  the  war  that 

ty  In  Germany  oOarsd 

to  stop  tha  further 

)d  to  end  the  war.  and 

llow.    I  do  not  know  the 

to  refuse  that  humane 

and  so  save  further 

I  sons,  but  when  the  cor- 

and  the  whole  picture 

be  BWpilstid  If  we  shall 

course  was  inspired  by 

refugees    and    their 

eafe  on  our  shores 

were  quits  wiUlng 
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that  American  blood  should  be  shed  till  their 
thirst  for  revenge  for  ills  they  had  suffered. 
^t  for  which  we  had  not  even  a  shadow  of 
laapoBsiblllty.  was  slaked. 

During  the  war.  the  slightest  hint  that  we 
ahould  treat  with  the  German  tmdeiground 
tfways  called  forth  a  tirade  of  scorn,  ridicule. 
■ad  defamation,  poured  out  to  a  credulous 
public  by  the  smearers  and  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  by  the  CommunistB.  the 
fellow  travelers  and  their  sympathisers,  and 
political  emigres.  These  war  mongers  built 
such  an  odium  about  the  word  "appease- 
BMnt"  that  men  shrank  from  doing  or  aaying 
anything  that  might  draw  upon  themaelves 
that  opprobrious  epithet.  So  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  boys  were  sacrificed. 

Stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  Is  one  ele- 
ment of  Appomattox  ttiat  has  had  no  place 
in  thU  World  War  XL  Never  forget  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima. 

IUR.TXVINC  SUfTEXINCa  OT  WAS 

Tou  wlU  recall  that  at  Appomattox,  deal- 
ing with  a  foe  he  could  easily  and  quickly 
have  crushed  to  the  point  of  extermiuatlon. 
Grant  was  most  careful  and  solicitous.  He 
let  the  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
tain their  private  property:  he  immediately 
provided  tee's  army  with  food;  the  men  im- 
mediately fraternized  together,  often  eating 
at  the  same  messes;  he  paroled  all  officers 
and  men. 

What  have  we  done  and  what  are  we  doing? 

First.  It  may  be  said  that  apparently  many. 
many  enemy  troops.  It  may  be  as  many  as 
2.SOO.CO0,  are  still  In  detention  camps,  prob- 
ably at  forced  labor. 

The  reporU  that  appaar  in  the  press  and 
that  come  from  observers,  leave  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  conclude  that  we.  to  some  extent, 
and  some  of  oiw  allies  to  greater  extent,  are 
deliberately  following  a  course  that  will  lead 
to  the  starving  of  great  numbers  of  people. 
perhaps  nations:  that  we  allies  are  robbing 
them  of  the  means  of  recovery  not  only,  but 
of  indispensable  sustenance:  and  that  we 
are  not  letting  them  produce  the  food,  fuel. 
Bhelter.  clothing  necessary  to  preserve  life. 
We  are  destroying  their  Industrial  plants.  A 
credible  source  charges  "It  is  mainly  Ameri- 
can policies  that  have  made  mendicants  and 
parasites  of  the  peoples  of  Europe." 

All  this  may  be  pursuant  to  a  policy  and 
plan  wfe  years  ago  announced,  not  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, repudiated,  for  destroying  a  whole  na- 
tional life,  and  remaking  It  to  suit  the  plan 
sn'd  by  some  to  have  been  devised  under  the 
influence  of  political  emigres  who  think  their 
bsst  selfish  Interests  will  be  best  served 
thereby,  and  their  revenge  satisfied.  All  this 
makes  for  hate,  and  peace  and  hate  never 
nve  together. 

CONDUCT  or   OV*   TROOPS 

Prlvste  reports  too  numeroiu  to  ignore 
and  too  constant  to  admit  of  real  doubt  af- 
that  our  occupying  forces  are  quartered 
luxurious  conditions  that  are  breed- 
taf  an  intense  hstred  against  us.  Certainly 
not  discouraged,  and  soma  say  encouraged. 
vary  many  of  our  own  men  are  reported  to  be 
living  lives  of  debauchery  of  which  American 
troops,  en  masse,  have  never  before  beeu 
guilty,  and  which  some  of  us  think  are  tm- 
worthy  of.  and  indeed  disgraceful  to.  Ameri- 
can dtlaenship.  Some  of  our  allies  are  ac- 
cuaad  without  successful  contradiction,  of 
daUbcrately  and  designedly  violating  every 
woauin.  young  and  old.  maid  and  wife,  within 
tbalr  occupied  areas.  This  ir'eans  more  and 
more  hate,  with  peace  in  hiding. 

For  all  thla  are  are  at  least  partly  to  blame. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  oppressed  peoples, 
WS  shall  be  held  -nost  to  blame,  first,  because 
wa  ars  cuparl.cipants  in  the  imposition  of 
the  oppressions,  and.  next,  because  they  be- 
lieve we  could  prevent  it  if  we  would.  And 
thay  ars  right  as  to  the  plaiming  and  begin- 
ning of  it.  for  if.  during  the  war.  our  own 
ipokssman  had  said  no  at  the  right  moment. 
most,  if  not  all.  of  this  would  never  have 
happened. 

zcm— App. 


I  note  aU  this  here  beeaiBa  all  the  ertidty 
and  mistreatment  we  visit  upon  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  in  whatever  form,  builds  a  hata 
and  a  fear  which  will  not  bring  peace,  and 
which,  the  tables  turning,  will  bring  swift 
retaliation  upon  ourselves. 

UNITU)  STATES  VESSTTS  XTTSSIA 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  our  late  enemies. 
It  may  be  said,  probably  Justly,  that  they  ai'e 
so  thoroughly  beaten,  so  nearly  destroyed 
that  they  are  no  longer  a  threat,  but  v-e 
must  not  forget  they  recovered  and  returned 
in  one  generation  after  World  War  I.  But 
grant  their  impotency  for  generations  i.o 
come,  yet  are  we  faced  with  the  gravejt 
danger  in  our  history. 

Between  ourselves  and  our  late  ally  Russia, 
we  are  building  a  Jealousy,  a  fear,  a  rivalry, 
and  a  hatred  that  unless  halted  will  take 
us  into  the  direst  tragedy  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  Its  magnitude,  In  its  physi- 
cal destructive  force,  and  in  Its  intellectual 
and  spiritual  degradation,  and  possibly  even 
to  our  annihilation.  Russia  Is  powerful, 
largely  unimpaired  by  the  recent  war.  Un- 
der her  present  leaders,  she  is  aggressive, 
militant,  seemingly  fearless.  Her  couriie 
compels  the  conclusion  that  she  deliberately 
plans  and  plots  world  conquest.  The  ideol- 
ogy for  which  she  fights  Is  polar  to  ours. 
Fascism  In  Italy  was  never  the  shadow  of  a 
threat;  nazlsm  in  Germany  was  a  world-old 
malady  showing  some  new  symptoms,  Vie 
knew  its  cure.  Communism  in  Russia  is  a 
new  poison -plague  for  which  we  of  the  mod- 
em world  have  yet  developed  neither  anti- 
dote nor  cure.  But  in  world  history  it  la 
old.  There  Is  this  difference  between  nazlsm 
and  communism — Uie  first  leaves  private 
property  and  individualism,  however  much 
appropriated  and  curtailed  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate crisis;  the  second  destroys  botli 
private  property  and  Individualism,  making 
the  state  all-pervading,  all-absorbing,  a  gcd 
of  human  mind. 

We  alone  in  all  the  world  challenge  Rus- 
sia's alms.  She  hates  and  fears  us.  We  hate 
and  are  fearful  of  her.  Thus  far  the  tw»> 
powers  seem  to  plan  and  scheme  only  in 
terms  of  force.  Battles  on  land,  on  sea.  in 
air,  are  to  settle  the  matter.  So  far  as  we; 
of  the  public  know,  the  two  sides  have  never 
worked  together  honestly  trying  by  peaceful 
means  to  reach  a  mutual  live-and-let-llve 
understanding.  We  do  not  know  of  even 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  Irath  parties  to- 
gether, mutually  to  concede,  mutually  to  put 
out  of  view  the  Intent  to  use  force  to  gain 
the  end  sought.  Such  an  effort  may  have 
been  made,  but  we  do  not  have  the  facts. 
Indeed,  we  must  regretfully  admit  that  our 
own  military  establishment  seems  to  be  now 
deliberately  planning  and  preparing  for  an- 
other great  war.  It  must  be  with  Russia, 
since  of  the  whole  world  she  alone  has  the 
jxjwer  and  resource  to  challenge  us,  which 
war  both  sides  plan.  It  is  said,  to  make  the 
most  terrible  and  destructive  of  all  recorded 
time. 

OtTB  khjtabt  estabubrmxmt 

Furthermore.  I  regret  to  say,  indeed  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  say,  that  at  the  moment, 
our  military  branches  seem  In  almost  com- 
plete control  of  our  own  Government.  They 
appear  to  dominate  Congress,  and  under  the 
circumstances,  we  may  assume  they  are  in 
sufficient  control  of  our  foreign  relations  to 
be  able  to  set  the  international  scene.  To  us 
who  do  not  know,  it  looks  clear  that  we  are 
today  getting  the  same  sort  of  propaganda 
of  half-truths,  told  in  the  same  evasive  ways, 
with  equivalent  hints  and  dark  forebodings 
that  preceded  the  last  war.  We  are  not 
Justified  in  doubting,  on  the  facts  we  have 
that  we  of  the  United  States  are,  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  under  a  real  threat 
from  our  military  arm,  and  that  if  the  plans 
of  the  militarists  carry,  we  shall  become  as 
thoroughly  militarized  as  was  Germany  at  her 
best,  or  worst.  Certain  it  is  we  are  being 
generously  dosed  with  that  sovereign  nar- 


cotic, which  designing  militarists  haiw  in  tha 
past  always  administered  to  their  peoples, 
the  doctrines  that  to  ensure  peace  we  must 
maintain  a  great  army  and  gigantic  arma- 
ments. But  this  Ignores,  indeed  conceals, 
the  unvanring  historical  fact  that  big  armies 
have  always  brought,  not  peace,  but  war 
which  has  ended  in  a  hate  that  in  due  coursa 
brings  another  war. 

Our  militarists  will  no  more  be  able  to  let 
a  great  army  lie  unused  than  they  were  able 
to  withhold  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb  ones 
they  had  it.  even  though  some  military  men 
are  now  quoted  as  saying  the  war  was  won 
before  the  bombs  were  dropped  on  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima.  Under  the  threat  that  Ger- 
many was  perfecting  such  a  bomb,  we  were 
Justified  in  perfecting  ours.  But  It  may  well 
be  a  dlstaster  to  civilisation  for  us  unneces- 
sarily to  have  Initiated  its  use.  Some  of  us 
think  It  was  shameful. 

All  this  Is  not  the  way  to  peace,  but  to  war. 

LINCOLN  AND  NXTREMBtmO 

How  far  indeed  have  we  traveled  from  the 
gentle  spirit,  the  humanity,  indeed  the 
brotherly  love  of  Grant  at  Appomattox,  and 
of  Lincoln  in  the  Cabinet  meeting.  That 
spirit  brought  a  peace  that  has  lasted  for  85 
years,  with  yet  no  signs  of  war.  And  may 
we  not  here  place  on  one  side  Lincoln's 
declaration  at  the  Cabinet  meeting—"  'no 
one  need  expect  he  would  take  any  part  in 
hanging  or  killing  these  men,  even  the  worst 
of  them,'  "  and  oa  the  other  side  place  Nu- 
remburg,  where  report  says  men  were  tried 
and  convicted  for  acts  which,  when  com- 
mitted, were  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, but  declared  so  after  they  were  com- 
mitted, thus  violating  one  of  our  funda- 
mental constitutional  concepts  that  ex  post 
facto  laws  are  not  tolerable.  If  we  shall  evar 
be  the  under  dog,  which  pray  God  wa 
never  shall  be,  Nuremburg  will  rise  to  con- 
demn us,  and  to  argue  Justification  for  tha 
same  procedure  against  us. 

Thus  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  ideals, 
the  concepts,  the  faith,  and  the  worlLS  of  our 
fathers,  and  from  the  international  gospel 
which  gtiided  them.  We  are  the  center  of  a 
great  balance  of  power  operation,  a  principle 
In  the  condemnation  of  which  in  the  not  too 
distant  past  we  exhausted  our  full  lurid 
vocabulary.  We  no  longer  may  move  aa 
seems  to  us  best  for  our  Interests  and  safety, 
but  must  Join  In  measures  that  our  partners 
think  are  for  their  Interests  and  their  safety, 
and  they  are  not  without  ambition,  and  greed 
Is  not  wholly  absent.  How  true  this  is  may 
be  learned  from  a  glance  at  the  scheming, 
brawling,  word -mauling  United  Natlona, 
which  seems  now  to  be  worth  no  further 
consideration  than  mere  mention. 

the   policy   or   the  rATHESS 

The  international  gospel  of  the  Fotudlng 
Fathers  was  forecast  by  Jefferson  in  1-793. 
It  was  voiced  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address  in  1796,  when  he  declared  we  should 
have  "aa  little  political  connection  as  possi- 
ble with  Europe,'  because  Europe  had  a  "set 
of  primary  interests"  with  which  we  had 
"none  or  a  very  remote  relation,"  wherefora 
"must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  wtiich  are  essentially  forelem  to 
our  concern;  •  •  •  why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice?  It  is  our  true  policy  to 
steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world."  The  Monroe 
Doctrine,  declaring  against  the  future  coloni- 
zation of  the  American  Continent  by  Euro- 
peans, agsUnst  the  extension  therein  of  their 
political  system,  against  Interposition  by 
European  powers  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  Latin  Americas,  implemented  the  princi- 
ples of  the  address.  And  Jefferson,  com- 
menting in  1823  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
the  complete  political  separation  of  Europa 
and  ihe  Americas,  solemnly  a£Irmed:  "Our 
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n«ir«r  toi 

cu-Atlmntle 

Nor  nnky  w  ov%rlook  that  gr«at  doctrln* 
«f  aMMff  lUty  Mt  op  undtr  Waahtaftao  hln- 
Mlancn  and  HMnllttm.  vlUeh  wm 
and  kroofM  afeoM  tlw  lecalMiw  a< 
tBt«raiit|cmal 
Tmtlon. 
Inwtouhw 


b«Ulc««»ta. 


Until  [the  last  quarUr  of  a  century,  this 
■wpei  of  tbe  fatb«ra  wm  the  polar  star  by 
which  1  e  Kct  our  International  course.     In 
Um  flnt|iao  years  of  our  coaatitutlonal  exlst- 
three  foaMfB  wart,  the   flrat 
:be   final   effort   of   our   Revolution. 
a  iute  good  cur  Independence.    Ourtng 
I  eentfiry  that  foUowed  w«  had  two  fore'.fcn 
Ither    of    conaldarabla    magnitude. 
he  next  33  yeara.  we  had  two  global 
White  th«  rMpel  ai  tb*  fattawa  guided 

It.  two 


War  waa  to  curat  at  few  peopto 
This  has  taM  jattlMMMd  for 

.^ wtf  HMnld  tn^nAy  aU 

making  all  suffer  the  ravagaa  at  a 


clear  wbas  va  feiC*n  ow  wander- 

Is  It  neceaeary  to  determine  tbe  time. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  waa  hintlns;  our 
when  he  uttered  the  dictum.  "Speak 
Id  carry  a  big  stick."     We  were  to 
hara  to  do  <  ur  bidding.     President 
lad  the  full  departure  In  mliid  when 
••Everybody's    business    Is   our 
'    S*sce  then  we  have  leaped  ahead 
anciently  forbidden  path, 
ccuraa  under  the  new  gospel  of  ta- 
re wtth  everything  we  do  not  like,  we 
gnjie  forward  and  are  going  forward,  as 
all  the  good  of  human  gov- 
of   htunan   economic   concept,   of 
comfort,  and  of  human  welfare,  all 
we  arc  to  impose  on  the  balance  of 
concept  bom  of  the  grossest 
agotlam.    In  human  affairs  no  aa- 
■ay  that  all  It  praetlcaa  and  bellevaa 
and  that  all  that  others  have  that 
what  it  has  la  wrong.    Men  Inflict 
jnh^  tragedy  when  they  proceed  on  that 
]  to  man.  no  society,  no  people,  no  na- 
iriKiily  right  ta  human  affairs:  and 
vhoily  wrong.    A  fundamental  prln- 
tba  oparatton  of  human  society  Is  to 
let  Hve. 

i  r?ceat.  we  hare  entered  into  new 
Impoae  our  will  and  ooncepta  on 
Thta  means  we  mtut  use  force,  and 
m<ana  war.  not  peace. 


W01  Id — a 


f  om ' 


coer  or  ona 
What  baa  otv  apcataay  from  peace  coat  via? 
In  m^n  our  two  recent  adventure*  have 

ant  mtm- 
ad 


eoat  ua 
lara. 


IB 


whola 
We  are 


and  crldpled 

In  mc  aev  't  haa  coat  bs  World  War  I  soma 
■lzty-cd|l  billion  dollars:  and  World  War  II 
four  hiiii«tra<  wlil  bill  ion  dol- 
tn^udlbf  Incraaaad  atnilan  help.  In 
a  half  a  trfllloo.  the  great  bulk 
wa  BtlU  owe. 
^>|Tltual  values  It  has  broxight  great 
of  our  youth  and  older  men  to  tha 
dabiha  of  de.<«pondlng  atheism.  Our 
I  xtal  structure  seenu  undermined 
bcconUng  a  blaspheming,  unchaste. 
-Oulatlan.  godleas  race.  Spiritually 
rli  a  for  another  war 
m  ral  lea  of  government  and  law  theae  war* 
IntermlngUngs  of  men  of  different 
of  ^rcadom  and  human  rights  have 
into  our  own  system  the  despotic 
I  of  European  systems,  against 
which  tlie  fatliara  warned.  UMCgh  they  cam* 
to  ua  tb  ronili  tfoon  the  fatlMBB  did  not 

adaiit  that  man  poMaaaea  tb*  in« 
rlgbta  of  tb*  Declaration  of  Ind*« 


and  the 
concepti 
bvav^bt 


aUau  co|i 
no 


*ad*n«*  an  J  tb* 

Constltucion.  Oxir 
ante*  tbeaa  ilg 
pies  Wn  baae  and  are  aping  and  adapti 
the  polic  aa  and  tb*  legal  tbaorl**  of  luroi 
CoUuMl  Houae  record*  tbat  whan 
WUaoD  baattated  to  launch  ua  tato  the 
World  War.  h*caua«  be  did  not  know 
meararaa  to  tafea  to  wage  the  war.  he.  Col 
House,  asaurad  tba  Praaldant  tbat  it 
simple.  AU  he  bad  to  do.  aakl  Colonel  He 
was  to  do  the  tblnga  Europe  bad  alri 
done.  And  ao  wa  proceeded,  and  from  tl 
till  now  we  hare  constantly  and  more 
OBore  adopted  European  govemmantai 
cepta  and  laws,  to  the  loaa  of  Uberty 
the  happiness  and  security  of  omx 

All   th  a   takes   us   into  a   sltiutlon 
places  ovir  destinies  largely  in  tba  handa  I 
those  who  aopear  to  be  tirg^g  ua  toward 
not  peace. 

It   la   time  we  returned   to  the   polit 
faith  and  work  of  the  fathers.     It  is  It 
pens^ble  that  we  do  so  If  we  art  ; 
peace.    I  beLeve  In  the  old  faith  anci    :.c 
wor'.:s.  ur.der  wh'.ch  we  had  to  much  or 
I  am  a  poliucal  Isolationist  In  the  full 
of  the  term  and  am  not  fearful  in 
Ing  It. 

I  am  a  political  isolationist  because^ 

I  fully  believe  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
defined  by  Washington.  Jefferson,  and  ot 
ancient  ttataamen.  The  whole  history 
America  before  and  since  the  Revolt 
proves  tlie  truthlulness  of  their 
All  durlrg  our  pre-Revolvtlonary  histc 
were  at  war.  we  were  robied.  plundered. 
masaaered  because  of  European  wars,  in 
lasttea  and  causes  of  which  we  had  no 
ccm.     H:story  is  repeating  Itself. 

I  believe  American  manhood  is  too 
able  to  be  sacrlfled  on  foreign  soil  for  fore^ 
Issues  and  cai:ses. 

I  believe  that  permanent  peace  will 
come  into  the  world  from  the  muzsla 
gun.    Guns  and  bayonets  will.  In  the  ft 
aa  In  the  past,  bring  truces,  long  or  short, 
never  peace  that  endures. 

I  believe  President  Wilson  had  the 
prlncip'.e  when  he  spoke  of  tbe  strent^th 
power  of  the  moral  force  of  the  world    li: 
force  In  a  nation  fnictlHea  Industry. 
good-will,  nelghborlinen.  the  friendly  Inl 
course  of  nations,  the  peace  that  all 
seek:  whereas  force  la  barren. 

I  believe  America's  role  in  the  world  la 
one  of  force,  but  Is  of  tbat  aame 
Intent  and  act  that  haa  cbaracterlaed 
blatory  of  the  country  from  Its  birth  till 
laat  third  of  a  centtxry. 

I  believe  that  moral  force  la  far  n.  rr 
tent  than  physical  force  in  tatemationai 
latlons. 

I  believe  that  America  should  atraln 
to  the  promotion  of  the  peaceful  adjust 
of  international  disputes,  which  will  help 
retain  the  measurelesa  moral  force  we  oi 
paaeeaaad.  to  the  regeneration  and  salvat 
of  the  world.  We  now  speak  with  the  st 
arm  of  physical  force — w*  have  no 
force  left. 

I  believe  we  ahculd  once  more  turn 
brains  and  our  reaowcee  to  the  problem, 
of  killing  men.  wo«aa.  and  cblldren. 
batant  and  noncomhatant.  but  of  brtngini{  j 
them  more  of  good  living  and  high 

I  believe  political  Isolation  will  br 
ua  tba  graataaft  bapplaaai  and  proaperity. 
greataat  teaapetal  aAlaeoaBtat  not  only. 
tbe  blsbest  tnuileetual  and  spiritual  achl 
BAMit  alao.  the  grtattat  power  for  good, 
ttrcngcet  force  for  peace,  tbe  greatest  bl 
ing  to  the  world. 


TH« 


OLD 


I  am  not  shaken  In  my  omvictlona 
frtghtened  by  tbe  aeaertlon  of  many 
people  and  foatatad  by  the  Communlsta 
••IMW  tboogbtert"  that  the  doctrine  of 
fatbeis  la  outmoded  and  that  we  are  in  a 
world.  AU  the  age-old  farces  are  stiU 
Ing  out  at  us    grasd.  aTarlce,  ambition. 


rule,  tbe  dsaira  to 
itage  of  tbe  enalavar. 

la 

tbe  telephone,  the 

^ted   cur   u  Ik  Ing   and 

ibors.  they  have  not 

it  tu  nor  out  of  them. 

characters  or  tbalra. 

.  with  tb*  poaalbUlty 

-fence  goaalplng  and 

more  brawling  aaoong 

)e  houaabolds  remain 

We  still  have  oceana 

different  contlnenta, 

we  can  and  should 

and  let  others  do  the 

le  International  course 

wrong,  and  must  be 

[come.    Our  policy  has 

lued   wUl  continue  to 

red  of  natlona  now — 

on   that,  financially 

trtain    war    hereafter. 

id  woes  we  do  not  now 

'really  want  peace,  we 

to  get  It.    We  must 

^ace  and  quit  sparring 

We  must  learn  ar.d 

and   as  a  world,   the 

I  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount. 

LD  TOV  DOT 

point,  play  the  ace 

ig  finality  that  always 

would  you  do? 

I  do  not  know,  for  I  do 

Furthermore,  a  critic 

power  in  a  situation. 

iheld  a  knowledge  of 

obligation  to  propose 

ty  rest  by  pointing  out 

say.  give  us  the  facts. 

^hing.  and  we  shall  tell 
is  American  c'tizen.  I 
ve  us  tbe  facts.  aU  the 
Kind  of  war  they  think 
rhat  kind  they  Intend 

^y  lives  it  wlU  cost.  In- 
rm.  and  women,  and 

)le.  have  not  been  told 

long  before  the  last 

}t  now  being  told  ths 

rml£e.    But  give  us  tbe 

Irer.    And  in  otu  multl- 

91  find  wisdom. 

Ihaaard  ona  snggMttoa: 

reveraed  and  tta  lea» 

\l  blotted  out.  It  Is  In- 

■tem  can  be  set  up  by 

an  oligarchy  either  of 

beartJe«8.  ambitious 

ently  rob  men  of  their 

I  In  slavery.    This  never 

ir  or  later  such  a  sys- 

down;  it  always  wlU 

despite  what  atheUts 

Ik.  man  la  chUd  of  God. 

soul  certain  eternal 

It  are  stronger  than 

3f    the    intellectual    or 

I  mortality. 

ttal  concepts  Is  th*  love 
in  man  not  only,  but 
Man  and  beast  rebel 
yield  to  It  only  under 

rtemal  concept  is  fce- 
ly  ripen  Into  a  knowN 
man  ultimately  de- 
ike  mortality  tolerable, 
as  explained  by  Corn- 
ices where  they  speak 
ly  God.  declare  tbat 
St  mtnt  be  tamed  and 
Is  Is  an  enemy  that 
Id  without.     This  Is 
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But  men  cannot  be  lad  Indefinitely,  nor 
driven  by  a  savags  despotism,  down  this  road 
to  an  Intellectual  and  moral  abyss.  They 
may  foUow  along  for  a  generation  or  two. 
But  they  will  one  day  rebel  against  the  rule 
of  liquidation.  No  group  can  permanently 
maintain  Itself  by  murder,  as  history  proves 
from  the  days  of  the  hideous  proscriptiom 
lUU  of  Sulla  tUl  now.  Fear  and  ruthless 
cruelty  can  rule  for  a  time,  but  the  spirit  of 
liberty  lUtlmately  breaks  forth  and  sweeps 
away  everything  that  lies  In  iu  path. 

So  It  will  be  with  communism,  which  now 
on  a  world  scale  may  well  be  only  doing  the 
work  fcf  the  Paris  mobs  In  the  French  Revolu-  . 
tlon.  There  are  Gelds  of  human  endeavor 
where  the  power  of  birth  and  station  stUl 
afflict  man's  growth  and  development. 

But  the  great  truth  announced  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "I  am  the  light,  the  llle, 
and  the  way,"  ultimately  reaches  the  mind 
and  heart  of  men,  and  then  they  demand 
freedom.  It  was  so  planned  In  the  creation. 
God  gave  to  ancient  Israel  a  law  under  which 
there  came,  at  regular  intervals,  a  year  of 
Jubilee  and  freedom,  when  men  were  freed 
of  bondage,  financial  and  physical.  Paul 
told  the  Ck>rlnthlans.  "Where  the  Spirit  ol 
the  Lord  Is,  there  Is  liberty.' 

So  the  light  of  the  Master  wlU  ultimately 
break  through  the  darkness  of  the  infidel, 
and  all  men  will  return  to  freedom  and  free 
Institutions  and  to  tbe  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  for  such  has  been  the  ccur.'e  of  man 
since  he  came  to  this  earth,  and  lUtimately 
every  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  contees 
tbat  Jesus  Is  the  Christ,  and  then  wUl  come 
tbe  peace  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  If  we  shall  follow  our  own  des- 
tiny. America  will  work  for  peace  by  peaceful 
BMans,  not  by  force.  We  Americans  should 
meet  our  present  problems  not  as  if  we  are 
to  Inflict  the  punishment  that  Samuel  com- 
manded Saul  to  Inflict  upon  the  Amalekites — 
we  have  no  such  commission — but  we  should 
solve  our  present  problems  as  a  developing 
but  passing  phase,  stlU  pending  a  final  solu- 
tion. In  our  dealing  with  our  international 
challenge  we  should  adopt  the  tactics  of 
Washington  in  the  Revolution,  which  he  took 
from  the  old  Roman.  Fabian.  We  must  t>e 
alert,  make  no  false  moves,  take  no  position 
we  cannot  hold,  and  await  the  internal  solu 
tlon  which  history  assures  us  will  come  to 
enslaving  groups  of  great  peoples.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  will  ultimately  break  forth  among 
them  and  will  sweep  awey  everything  that 
Ilea  In  its  path. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  ench  set  his  own  house 
In  order.  Let  us  each  do  a  little  rep>entlng 
of  our  common  sins.  Let  tis  each  recast  his 
own  life  to  flt  the  example  and  teachings  of 
the  Master.  We  stand  today  not  too  far  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  pip.ce  where  Lincoln 
stood  during  some  of  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  when  in  a  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion be  said: 

"We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choic- 
est bounties  of  heaven:  we  have  been  pre- 
served these  many  years  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity; we  have  grown  in  number,  wealth, 
and  power,  as  no  other  nation  has  ever 
grown.  But  we  have  forgotten  Ocd.  We 
have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which  pre- 
served us  in  peace  and  multiplied  and  en- 
riched and  strengthened  us.  and  we  have 
vainly  imagined,  In  the  deceitXulness  of  our 
hearts,  that  all  these  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken 
sucoees,  we  have  become  too  self-sufficient 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
aerrlng  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
who  made  us." 

How  terrible  that  arraignment  1  How  weU 
tt  fits  us  today!  Let  us  not  forget  God.  nor 
forget  that  remembering  Him  means  wor- 
shipping Him  and  keeping  His  command- 
ments. 

Tbat  we  may  hereafter  live  a  free  people 
and  In  peace,  let  us  return  t6  the  basic  prin- 
ciple* that  we  observed  In  the  first  century 


and  a  quarter  of  our  existence.  But  above 
and  beyond  that,  I  again  say,  that  If  we 
want  peace,  we  must  return  to  the  faith  and 
principles  of  Him  who  alone  can  give  peace; 
we  must  return  to  the  worship  of  Christ  and 
to  the  life  He  marked  for  us.  If  you  wlU 
bring  the  world  to  Christ,  you  will  haVe 
peace,  and  it  will  come  in  no  other  way.  If 
you  unify  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces 
of  the  world,  the  political  forces  of  the  world 
will  become  one. 

In  dosing.  I  return  again  to  the  high  call- 
ing you  have  as  missionaries  preaching  the 
gospel  of  caring  for  the  bereaved  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  people.  This  great  labor  vrtll 
prosper  or  decline  depending  upon  how  many 
people  you  reach  and  convert.  There  are 
now  more  than  70,000,000  life-insurance 
policyholders,  in  the  United  States,  whose 
policies  amount  to  over  $174,000,000,000. 
One-half  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  life-insurance  policies.  In  the  great 
economic  factors  of  our  civilization  no  other 
body  gives  a  more  important  service,  indeed, 
having  In  mind  the  nature  of  your  work,  no 
other  economic  body  equals  yourselves  in 
the  spiritualizing  Influence  your  service 
spreads  among  the  people.  You  are  the 
cornerstone  of  the  whole  Insurance  edifice. 
You  have  the  greatest  stake  in  our  peace  and 
welfare  of  any  group  in  the  world.  If  you 
shall  weaken,  the  whole  structure  wUl  fall. 
These  are  not  mere  words,  but  solemn  truths. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  that  every  time 
you  sell  a  policy  you  not  only  give  explana- 
tions, but  you  make  promises;  yoj  become 
a  moral  guarantor  of  your  promises. 

To  make  good  your  gur-xanty,  the  country 
must  prosper,  and  for  the  country  to  prosper 
we  must  have  peace.  No  human  mind  can 
fathom  the  abyss  into  which  another  war 
wUl  plunge  us.  The  Commvmlsts  plan  that 
they  will  be  down  in  the  bottom,  organized 
to  exploit  and  enslave  us.  None  of  us  must 
leave  any  act  undone  that  could  avert  this. 

Tens  of  mUlions  of  dependents  the  country 
over  look  for  their  sustenance  to  the  prom- 
ises you  made.  You  are  the  benefactors  of 
all  these  Your  benefactions  come  to  them 
when  the  need  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
is  most  pressing.  Your  help  eases  the  heavy 
load  of  sorrow  that  burdens  their  hearts  and 
that  saps  the  clarity  of  their  minds.  They 
call  down  upon  your  heads  blessings  that 
only  the  Almighty  can  bestow.  Thus,  you 
may  be  the  instruments  that,  In  God's  wis- 
dom, shall  help  to  keep  their  Nation  a  body 
of  freemen. 

V/ith  Grant,  in  his  reverent  petition  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  &go,  we  common 
people,  we  who  bear  the  burden  of  war,  cry 
out  to  our  leaders,  "Let  us  have  peace." 


Albert  W.  Alexander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appsndix 
of  the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial eulogy  on  the  life  of  Albert  W. 
Alexander  which  appeared  in  the  edi- 
torial column  of  the  Electrical  Union 
News  published  weekly  by  Local  201, 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  of  Ljmn,  Mass., 
edited  by  Frederick  M.  Kelley. 

Albert  Alexander  was  one  of  the  se- 
rious, conscientious  and  hardworking 
members  of  that  organization.  He  was 
one  that  devoted  his  life  for  the  better- 


ment of  others  so  that  they  would  en- 
joy better  living  conditions  by  assisting 
in  the  improvement  of  the  hours  of  work, 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  employees  work  in 
Industry.  He  was  not  only  active  in  the 
business  of  the  union  but  spent  much  of 
his  time  outside  of  working  hours  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  families  of  the  work- 
ingmen  In  the  General  Electric  in  the 
city  of  Lynn. 

His  passing  will  be  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
organization  for  which  he  labored  so  long 
and  well  but  to  the  individual  employee 
and  the  families  of  the  workers  and  to 
the  people  of  greater  L^nn.  who  re- 
spected, admired  and  loved  this  man  who 
died  rendering  service  to  his  fellowmen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ALBEBT  W.  ALEXANDEK 

This  Is  the  hardest  article  I  have  ever  at- 
tempted to  write  since  my  appointment  as 
editor  of  this  paper.  For  2  days  now.  I  have 
pondered  over  t^  fact  that  this  Union  has 
suffered  a  loss  frc«n  which  It  can  never  com- 
pletely recover  but  how  do  I  get  this  on 
paper?  I  am  no  neai'er  a  solution  now  than 
I  was.2  days  ago. 

Hov  do  I  explain  to  the  commtmlty  that 
here  was  the  true  example  of  a  good  trade 
unionist?  Here  was  the  type  of  man  who 
formed  and  Jol  ed  unions  In  order  that  they 
might  be  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community  in  which  they  exist.  Blood 
banks,  U.  S.  O.  parties,  hoepital  drives.  Boy 
Scout  troops  and  Community  Funds  are  hlB 
monuments.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
good  wUl  not  be  interred  with  his  bones,  but 
I  dont  know  how  to  say  It. 

How  do  I  teU  disinterested  members  of 
this  local  that  Albert  Alexander  literally 
sacrificed  his  life  for  them?  WhUe  tbe  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  was  over -exertion 
in  connection  with  the  coming  Christmas 
party  for  our  members'  children,  the  real 
cause  was  over  work  on  all  functions  of  this 
union  .during  the  past  month.  While  the 
great  bulk  of  oiu  members  were  pursuing 
their  personal  pleasures  after  working  hours, 
this  man  gave  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sim- 
days,  week  in  and  week  out,  in  order  to 
Insure  that  every  imdertaking  of  this  union 
would  be  a  success. 

How  should  I  approach  the  real  reason 
for  this  article — the  extending  of  solace  to 
the  Alexander  family?  It  would  be  fruitless 
and  feeble  on  my  part  to  teU  them  that  their 
husband  and  father  laid  down  his  life  in  a 
good  cause — the  bettering  of  the  lot  of  his 
fellow-man.  Fruitless  and  feeble,  because 
they  know  that  this  death  need  not  have 
happened  had  every  member  of  our  union 
participated  and  shared  in  his  good  work. 

How  do  I  ask  that  the  family  treat  this 
death  as  one  of  the  natural  events  in  the 
law  of  God  and  thus  lessen  their  burden? 
Too  many  have  tried  that  down  through  the 
ages  and  failed  miserably.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin came  the  closest  to  it,  however,  when  he 
wrote:  "it  is  tbe  wUl  of  Gcd  and  nature,  that 
these  mortal  bodies  be  laid  aside,  when  the 
soul  Is  to  enter  Into  real  life."  This  Is  rather 
an  embryo  state,  a  preparation  for  living. 

A  man  Is  not  completely  born  until  he  la 
dead.  Why  then  should  we  grieve,  that  a 
new  child  is  born  among  tbe  immortals,  a 
new  member  added  to  their  happy  society? 
We  are  spirits.  That  bodies  should  be  lent 
us,  while  they  can  afford  us  pleasvu-e,  assist 
tis  In  acquiring  knowledge,  or  in  doing  good 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevo- 
lent act  of  God.  When  they  become  unfit 
for  these  purposes,  and  afford  us  pain  Instead 
of  pleasure.  Instead  of  an  aid  become  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  answer  none  of  the  inten- 
tions for  which  they  were  given.  It  is  equally 
kind  and  benevolent,  that  a  way  is  provided 
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One  by  one.  our  war  leaders  have      a  straight  answer,  you  could  get  lust      Cniz- thP  rtocfrpd  .nri  fPoriA«  nf!i«v.r  «*« 
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by  wblcl ) 
that 


p«inrul 
wllllugly 
parta  wi 
it:  and 
«t  once 
p*bu  arid 
bte 


lie 


m    W« 

g«ther; 
•t  this, 
where  tr 
Albert 
text 


.'rot  I 


we  maj  get  rid  of  them.    Death  la 

We    ouraelvee.    In    some    caaea. 

ehooae  a  partial  death.    A  mangled 

Ijnb,  which  cannot  be  restored,  we 

cut  off.    He  who  plucks  out  a  tooth. 

h  tt  freely,  since  the  pain  floea  with 

who  quits  the  whole  body,  parte 

with  all  palna  and  possibilities  of 

dlaeaaea  whcb  it  waa  liable  to.  or 

if  m^fcitig  him  suffer. 

Invited  abroad  on 

la  to  laat  forever. 

ready  first,  and  he  la  gone  before 

eouM  not  all  conveniently  atart  to- 

I  ,nd  why  should  you  and  I  be  grieved 

nee  we  are  aooa  to  follow,  and  know 

find  him? 

^'Tf  ■*•***  eooM  truly  have  uaed  the 
tbm  PBWtb  Ctepter  of  Timothy  n : 
tou({ht  a  good  ftght.  I  have  finished 
I  have  kept  the  faith. ' 

If.  Kellkt. 
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'riday.  December  19.  1947 


IjETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
fijmished.  by  Capt.  James  P.  Mc- 
a  leltcr  dated  December  11. 1947. 
with  a  statement  by  the  Hon- 
!dward  A.  Alexander,  of  the  New 
with  reference  to  certain  In- 
legal  phases  of  the  rights  of 
congre^ionai  committees,  which  I  in- 
clude herein: 


b  tr. 


WM  fUMGTON. 


D.  C.  December  tl,  1947. 
HAaoiN  Prrsaaoit. 
of  MtfrmmUUtvea, 

WmaMngtoH.  D.  C. 
Db.\«  boNCKSsaxaic :  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with let  er  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  thla  <  ate  which  you  may  deem  worthy  of 
balng  In  duded  in  your  remarks  for  the  Com- 
"  Mr.    Mward    A.    Ale«- 

yjbao  wrnte  It.  la  a  dlatlnguished  mem- 
th«  New  York  Bar.    He  Is  a  life-long 
mine  and  It  would  please  me  were 
sfee  your  way  dear  to  give  the  people 
ifauon  an  opportunity  to  read  what 
y  great  lawyer  baa  written  on  the 
siibject  through  the  oOclal  pubUca- 
iheir  Congreaa. 

taaur^nces  of  high  aataam  and  per- 
rei  ards.  I  am. 
V4ry  aiaterely  years. 

Jams*  Patucx  llcOovmi. 

ON  Oomuvtnm    Ij»vtmiatiow  or 
>T  Tnoataa  CoMMirra 


tlM 

hi  alBi 


1^  IIM  I  irrog  or  rtir  Niw  Yoik  Twai: 
la  qui «  a  few  of  the  artideo  appoofinf  la 
laoluding  editorials.  Mmm  Mtma  to 
of  ooniuaiun  concemiag  tlM  tasuea 
!  0  It  or  tiM  rriiaal  «l  tbo  10  Boilywood 
»  tmtmm  tiM  ttamftit  qyoatioa  ••  to 
or  wen  oaeh  of  ttaon  la  or  la  not  a 


Por  in  itaaoi.  ta  your  iMue  of  November  It 
there  aijpaaw  a  apodal  to  the  New  York 
Tlmea. 
gittty 
OnvtSu 

WN  IWW 


ttttoalMMa 


by  Uwto  Wood,  oatitlod  "U- 
_    OoauauBiam    to    Uadaddod    by 
•o  Law  Against  Party  Momborsbip. 
Teat  OMoa  Aro  PMitaf  .**   Tbo  vary 


Wbethwr 

or  la  no 


er  aot  tho 

legal  to  oatlroly 


ta- 


lat  Party  to 
rial.    Tbo 


first  question  involved  to  whether  Congri 
haa  the  constitutional  power  to  obtain 
formation  for  the  purpose  of  framing  lai 
and  aa  an  incident  to  that  power  to  com] 
wltneeses  to  attend  and  testify.  If  the 
Btitutlon  gives  Congreaa  that  power,  tt 
had  the  right  to  exerdae  It  by  subpei 
these  10  Hollywood  writers  and  asking  tbi 
any  questions  It  saw  fit. 

OBJCCnOIf   TO   aZTLT 


one  of  these  writers  as  a  wttnc 
tbe  pMOonal  privilege,  imder  the  Constlt 
tlon.  to  object  to  anawermg  any  qur.-      n 
the  ground  that  his  answer  might   .  i.nl 
aelf-lncrlmlnatlng  evidence  against   i     n 
as  It  la  sometimes  put.  tend  to  incrimiz 
him.    His  right  to  object  on  that  ground  | 
a  peraonal  privilege  and  may  be  waived. 
one  of  tbeee  witneaaea.  however  from  all 
accounta    I    have   read,   did   object   on 
ground  that  hla  answer  might  tend  to 
criminate   him.     Therefore,   when    each 
them  refused  to  ans'.er  whether  hf>  was 
was  not  a  Coir.munlat.  without  exercising 
personal  prlvllet^e  by  Interpoalng  his  obj^ 
tlon  that  the  answer  wotild  tend  to  Incrl 
Inate  him.  he  had  no  exctise  or  reason 
not  answering  it. 

In  the  first  place.  If  It  to  not  a  crime  un< 
'ths  laws  of  any  Stato  or  under  any  act 
Congreaa  to  be  a  Csauaunlst.  a  witness  ct 
not  Interpose  his  objection  that  his  ans^ 
will  tend   to  Incriminate   him.     A  congt< 
aloual  committee  wcu^d  not  have  to  pass 
tba  question  as  to  whether  the  Commur 
Party  is  a  lawful  political  pnrty  if  the 
nes&    doee   not    raise    the    question    tl 
Ccmmuntot  to  a  criminal  and  that  he 
not.  therefore,  answer  as  to  whether  or 
he  Is  one  on  that  ground. 

However.   In   the  opinion   of   thto   writ 
the   Committee  on   Un-American    Actit 
net  only  acted  well  within  Its  constltut 
authority  but  also  acted  In  the  Intere 
a  sound  public  policy  In  attempting  to 
out  whether  or  not  a  means  of  communli 
tlon.  such  as  that  of  the  movlng-plcttire 
dustry.  waa  t>eing  Influenced  to  bring  at 
public    opinion    In    favor   of   changing 
United  States  Government,  a  representati 
republican  Qovemment.  into  that  of  a  Coi 
munlst  Oovemment. 

If  the  congressional  committee  discc 
in  ttia  course  of  its  investigation  that 
RttMtan  Ccmmunlot  Government  to  attem| 
tng  to  innuer.cc  Hcllywocd  through  the  oi 
ployment  of  Commimtot  scenario  writers 
others,  to  create  through  innuendos  or 
erwtoe.  by  other  and  different  subtle  raei 
moving  plcturee  for  the  purpose  of 
enctng   the   youth  of   America   In    favc 
communism,  they  would  violate  thetr 
tu  the  American  people  if  they  did  not 
expose  such  a  situation  to  tite  public. 

HaiNTUL  OTCr 

Ai  one  of  the  steps  toward  that 
to  abaolutaly  eeaantlal  to  know  whether 
wriurs  art  or  aro  not  Coromuuiats. 
meroua  artlclee  appearing  In  tbe  preeo  c 
tain  immaterial  BMtter  tending  to  conit 
tbto  toauo. 

Now  I  do  not  attribttto  to  Mr.  Ltwu  Wfl 
anything  but  the  beet  Intentlona  In  wt 
ing  hto  article,  but  it  oeeme  to  me  tl 
to  baaed  on  a  miaapprebenilon.    Take 
of  the  itatMMats  he  mait  Merely  aa 
lUuatratlon.    Ho    aayi:    "Obortea    ^.f    < 
tempt  of  Congreaa.  apeclfically.  rer< 
anawer  tbo  Hoom  oomaUttoe'a  que: 
meraberablp  la  tbo  OPauawUtt  Party    .  • 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Commuoi         ii 
ity  Itself.    Under  Pederal  sUtutee  i  ..re, 
nothing  illegal  about  being  a  Ccmmun 

Prom   that  statement  anyone   would 
the  Impreaalon  that  the  congreesional 
mittee,  la  aottig  ooob  wIMon  whether 
was  a   raoaibar  of   tlM  Oaaaaunut   Pa 
WM  aaking  aa  MMaaterial  question.    In 


to  ask  ques- 
prove  the  objective 
aeeka. 

laterlal   whether    the 

I  criminal  organization 

|cr  not.    If  a  wltnesa 

It  Is  charged  against 

3vlng  pictures  which. 

ido.  tend  to  Influence 

ed  States  against  the 

Item,  there  is  reason 

^ot  write  such  pictures 

^cmmunlst  Party.     If, 

that  he  Is  a  Commu- 

prove  that  he  wrote 

reason,  and  perhapa 

[weight  on  conflicting 

ed.  that  he  may  have 

{request  of  the  Com- 

litcd  SUtcs. 

ided  that  no  nation. 

or  any  other  nation, 

le  In  the  Internal  af- 

itlon.   larg<^   or  small. 

States  the  meddling 

Into  the  domestic  af- 

tates.  with  the  object 

^r  form  of  government, 

snroo  Doctrine. 

Federal    statute    pro- 

laddliag.  The  United 

preaerve  Its  existence 

^e  Republic  (sometime 

democracy)     founded 

id  the  free-enterprise 

^s  Government  should 

legislation,  any  one 

imlttaee  has  the  full 

ritneases  whether  any 

Hon.  has  caused  propa- 

the  United  6tatea 

destroy  our  form  of 

rcc  capitalistic  system, 

that  objective  to  ask 

proposes  to  question 

activities  in  that  dl- 

or  was  not  a  member 

ty.    If  the  Commltteo 

it  lea  did  not  ask  such 

preliminary    to 

ition  on  the  subject. 

3Uld  not  be  American. 

tTAao  A.  Alczandcs. 

Kr  26.  1947. 


L  Vandefrift,  Com- 
tatei  Marine  Corps 

>F  REMARKS 

SARBACHER,  JR. 

iTtVANU 

[RBPRBSCNTATIVa 

7/bcr  IP.  I9i7 

Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
iy  rvmaiki.  I  deilre 

^n  of  the  Ho  lite  to 

eountry  this  month 

services  of  one  to 

)we  our  freedom  at 

^f  cur  military  lead- 
courage  and  deter- 

Ire  a  fanatical  and 
lemy.  a  general  who 

|le.  not  merely  of  a 
1,  but  of  the  PaclAc 

[Archer    Vtndegrlft, 

Bnth  Commandant 

llarlne  Corps,  la 
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One  by  one.  our  war  leaders  have 
stepped  down.  To  each  of  them—to  Ad- 
mirals King  and  Nimitz.  to  Generals 
Marshall  and  Arnold — the  Nation  stands 
in  measureless  debt,  as  It  does  indeed. 
to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  whom  they 
led.  And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we 
think  of  our  Marines  as  an  elite  corps 
entirely  apart  from  the  other  services. 
50  also  do  we  remember  General  Vande- 
grift  with  particular  thankfulness.  He 
too  has  served  his  country  in  a  special 
way;  the  Marines'  way. 
^  It  typified  General  Vandegrift.  as  it 
does  his  corps,  when  he  once  tojd  a  con- 
gressional committee: 

Remember  that  150  a  month  was  not  the 
consideration  that  led  men  to  die  storming 
Iwo  Jlma  or  to  crash  In  flames  over  Tokyo. 

All  his  service  career  has  been  devoted 
to  the  task  of  leading  marines  to  do 
things  which  could  never  be  bought. 

It  Is  little  more  than  5  years  since  Au- 
gust 7. 1942.  when  the  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion landed  on  Guadalcanal  with  Gen- 
eral Vandegrift  in  command.  In  those 
days  most  American  citizens  had  never 
heard  of  Archer  Vandegrift.  They  did 
know,  however,  that  his  marines  were 
ready  for  battle:  they  did  know,  perhaps, 
that  although  not  a  single  United  States 
Army  division  was  ready  to  face  the  Jap- 
anese In  the  South  Pacific,  the  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force  could  be  relied  upon  to  stem 
the  tide;  they  soon  realized  that,  despite 
even  MacArthur's  prophecies  of  disas- 
ter, the  Marines  were  on  Guadalcanal  to 
stay.  Soon  they  began  to  ask.  "Who  is 
General  Vandegrift?  What  kind  of  man 
is  It  who  has  stopped  the  Japanese?" 

Curiously  enough,  the  answers  seemed 
almost  meager.  General  Vandegrift,  it 
appeared,  was  a  quiet  man;  a  steady  sort 
of  individual  who  refused  to  be  rattled 
as  he  thought  through  a  problem.  Har- 
mony, teamwork,  and  honest  firmness 
were  the  attributes  of  his  command — 
coupled,  of  course,  with  a  marine's  will- 
ingness to  "go "  rather  than  to  "send." 
For  example,  when  Henderson  Field  was 
the  '"hot  spot"  of  Guadalcanal,  there  you 
found  General  Vandegrlft's  command- 
post,  located  on  a  bull's-eye. 

Ouadalcanal  has  receded  a  little  In  our 
memories  nowadays.  You  could  have  lost 
It  in  the  Bulge  or  in  Normandy.  But  re- 
member this,  gentlemen.  Ouadalcanal.  In 
August  1842  wa.s  the  first  offensive  of  the 
Allies,  and  It  was  by  all  odds  our  first 
success.  Remember  that,  from  Guadal- 
canal on,  the  Japanese  nrvcr  again  ad- 
vanced. And  remember,  finally,  that  It 
was  General  Vandegrift  and  his  gallant 
troops  who  broi'ght  this  to  pass. 

For  Oeneral  Vandegrift,  however. 
Ouadalcanal  was  only  a  beginning. 
Wearing  his  well-earned  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  on  New  Year's  Day.  1044. 
Oeneral  Vandcgilft  relieved  Oeneral 
Thoma.s  Holcomb  as  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Prom  that  point  on, 
many  of  you  here  in  the  Congress  came 
to  know  him  well.  We  knew  him  as  the 
honest  spokesman  of  a  corps  which  had 
no  more  to  offer  than  Its  courage  and  its 
discipline:  we  knew  him  as  a  wise  and 
firm  leader  who  commanded  the  respect 
of  statesmen  as  well  as  of  soldiers;  and 
we  soon  found  out  that  when  you  sought 


a  straight  answer,  you  could  get  Just 
that  from  the  Commandant  of  Marines. 

Probably  it  is  owing  to  General  Vande- 
grift and  his  small  band  of  ex-Marines 
here  in  Congress  that  the  corps  at  tliis 
moment  retain  their  integrity  and  vigor 
as  a  key  arm  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

It  would  be  a  cliche — although  a  very 
grand  one — to  close  these  remarks  with 
the  Marines'  motto,  the  Semper  Pidelis 
which  has  sustained  every  one  of  them. 
Archer  Vandegrift  included,  in  so  many 
hard-fought  battles.  Equally  close  to 
the  mark,  however,  if  not  so  well  known. 
Is  the  judgment  which  Secretary  Por- 
restal  passed  upon  General  Vandegrift 
a  few  months  ago.  when  the  former 
stepped  upward  to  become  Secretary  of 
National  Defense.  Of  the  Marines'  Com- 
mandant, wrote  the  Secretary  who  had 
himself  braved  Japanese  fire  with  Ma- 
rines on  Iwo  Jima: 

He  has  vigorously  and  effectively  acted  In 
the  Interest  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  has 
maintained  the  high  spirit  which  has  come 
to  be  associated  with  that  organization.  He 
has  been  successful  in  his  mission  of  keeping 
the  Marines  ready  at  all  times  for  any  emer- 
gency. His  deep  devotion  to  his  country 
provides  an  example  for  his  associates  and 
for  all  who  follow  hln*. 


Tribute  to  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift,  Com- 
mandant, United  States  Marine  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, without  exception,  feel  a  pro- 
found regret  at  the  retirement  of  Gen. 
Alexander  Archer  Vandegrift,  eighteenth 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Most  of  us.  I  believe,  link  the  names  of 
Vandegrift  and  Guadalcanal  In  an  in- 
soluble bond.  We  think  back  to  those 
days  of  1942  when  allied  forces  were  re- 
tiring or  being  forced  slowly  backward 
on  all  fronts,  and  when  the  Japanese 
were  In  turn  driving  toward  Australia, 
and  New  Caledonia.  And  then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  August  7.  1042, 
come  vividly  to  mind,  for  It  was  on  that 
day  that  Oeneral  Vandegrift  landed  his 
FirRt  Marine  Division  in  the  Solomons 
in  the  first  allied  oflenslve  of  the  wer. 

It  was  a  supreme  tribute  to  our  Corps 
of  Marines  that  they  alone  were  ready 
for  amphlblou.s  warfare  in  this  hour;  and 
It  was  equally  a  supreme  tribute  to  the 
Indomitable  leadership  of  Oeneral  Van- 
degrift, In  a  most  critical  and  doubtful 
moment  for  our  fortunes,  the  marines, 
elite,  courageous,  and  disciplined,  re- 
sponded In  face  of  all  discouragements^ 
and  hardship  to  hold  the  southern  Solo- 
mons tot  the  United  States. 

The  firm  and  serene  Virginian  who 
commanded  at  this  moment,  however, 
was  also  the  same  Lieutenant  Vandegrift 
who  had  been  commended  for  coolness 
and  courage  under  enemy  fire  at  Vera 


Cruz;  the  dogged  and  fearless  officer  who 
had  faced  savage  Haitian  bandits  to  win 
still  more  laurels;  and  the  north  China 
marine  commander  who  had  never  hesi- 
tated, even  in  the  late  1930 's,  to  set  his 
face  against  the  Japanese  about  Peking. 
At  a  time  In  our  history  when  events 
were  so  finely  balanced  as  they  were  on 
Guadalcanal,  we  had  good  reason.  In- 
deed, to  be  thankful  for  Archer  Vande- 
grift and  all  that  his  past  record  as  a 
marine  had  made  him. 

It  was  a  very  different  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  General  Vandegrift  came 
to  Washington  In  1944.  We  have  all 
seen  field  commanders— even  very  great 
ones — who  were  unable  to  survive  "The 
Battle  of  Washington";  and  there  is  a 
moral  courage  and  clearheaded  firm- 
ness which  is  as  greatly  needed  here  as 
ever  on  the  field  of  battle.  How  would 
Vandegrift  of  Guadalcanal  measure  up 
to  the  records  of  previous  great  com- 
mandants? Would  Washington  dim 
the  lustre  of  this  great  fighting  man? 

I  think  you  know  the  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  has  ever  seen  Gen- 
eral Vandegrift  in  action  knows  his 
forthright  integrity  and  his  willingness 
to  stand  courageously  for  his  beliefs.  We 
had  a  fine  example  of  this  only  last  year 
in  the  now-happily  resolved  service  uni- 
fication discussions  when  General 
Vandegrift  supplied  the  leadership  to 
those  exmarines  in  the  Congress  who, 
working  together,  were  able  to  convince 
the  Congress  of  the  necessity  of  granting 
to  marines  the  sanction  and  protection 
which  all  marines  believed  necessary. 

To  recite  General  Vandegrift's  entire 
record  and  his  accomplishments  would 
consume  more  space  than  even  the 
Record  could  grant.  We  know  all  this, 
we  know  that  "great  deeds"  and  "high 
honors"  are  ssmonymous  with  the  name 
"Vandegrift,"  just  as  is  the  word  "ma- 
rine," synonymous  with  the  highest  in 
courage,  discipline,  and  fighting  ability. 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  long  as  the  Marine 
Corps  is  able  to  produce  such  men  as 
Archer  Vandegrift.  I  have  only  confi- 
dence in  the  outcome  of  whatever  mili- 
tary battles  may  lie  ahead. 


Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemefer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICMXOAN 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  RIPRXSENTATIVM 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fihcuJd 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  illuminating  statement  made  by 
Lieut.  Oen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  As  you  all  know, 
Oeneral  Wedemeyer  was  called  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  to  testify  upon  the  urgency — 
trom  the  American  point  of  view---of 
aiding  the  Republic  of  China  in  Ite 
stniggle  against  communism. 

Oeneral  Wedemeyer  is  more  than  an 
expert  on  China.  He  served  in  an  unique 
capacity  first  on  the  periphery  of  China 
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and  then  within  China  Itself.  A.^  Chief 
of  Staff  t )  Lord  Mountbatten  during  the 
difficult  i  urmese  campaigns,  he  attained 
an  Intimate  understanding  of  what 
China's  Independence  means  to  the  Par 
Kaat  as  a  whole.  Then,  as  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Chlan  ',  Kai-shek  and  commander  of 
the  Amer  can  forces  In  China,  he  gained 
a  thorou(  h  understanding  from  the  In- 
alde  of  tie  difficulty  of  China's  struggle 
Against  t  le  Communist  menace.  More 
rcoenlly,  tie  was  sent  by  President  Tru- 
-jnaa  as  sis  personal  representative  to 
examine  he  findings  of  earlier  observers 
on  the  CO  nplex  Chinese  situation. 

General  Wedemeyer  was  better  fitted 
than  pci  laps  any  other  officer  in  the 
United  i  tates  Army  to  consider  the 
Chinese  i  ituation  as  a  part  of  the  world 
picture.  Prior  to  his  service  in  China. 
he  was  the  recognized  American  au- 
thority en  the  German  army  and  the 
inllltary  md  Industrial  affairs  of  Hitler's 
German; ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can ofllcf  rs  to  graduate  from  Germany's 
West  Pol:  It.  the  Kriegsakademie.  He  was 
ana  of  th  *  first  to  see  first-hand  the  dan- 
gers of  n  izlsm  to  world  democracy,  as  he 
Is  today  one  of  the  very  few  qualified 
from  per  lonal  knowledge  to  speak  about 
the  extnme  gravity  of  the  Far  Eastern 
•ituaUon 

of  his  extraordinary  experl- 
both  military  and  diplomatic.  East 
Vfes:,  General  Wedemeyer  U  today 
dall: '  valuable  as  the  chief  of  the 
operatioi  s  division  of  the  United  States 
Army.  '  "here  he  finds  himself  daily  face 
to  face^ !  lot  with  theoretical  situations, 
but  with  reality. 

It  Is  i  ratifymg  that  General  Wede- 
■Marer's  ;estimony  has  received  almost 
Unanimo  is  approval.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, liowever,  that  one  of  Washing- 
ton's nei'spapers.  the  Washington  Post, 
which  his  for  some  reMOO  consistently 
followed  an  antiaid  to  China  policy, 
has  cfaoi  31  to  take  General  Wedemejrer 
to  talk  f  v  his  frank  and  fearless  testi- 
mony. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  per- 
■ODal  ac(  uaintance  with  the  General  for 
•  numbei  of  years  and  can  say  from  my 
own  exprience  that  there  is  no  more 
objective  disinterested,  and  courageous 
servant  L  i  American  Government. 
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an  Mtlmatwl  6.000.000  tas- 

tlM  tax  rolla  by  Increasing  th« 

t  aeiOO  per  capita  exemptlona  to  leOO. 

tax  reduction*  lot  married 

ranging  from   87   pareant  in   lo^ 

approxlxaabaly  10  percent  in  upper 


bracket*.    Tbeee  are  the  B. 500.000  taxpayi 
wbo  can  take  advantage  ot  epllttlng  tt 
inccxne  for  Income-tax  purposes. 

S.  Provide  an  additional  exemption  of 
for  ttinsc  people  65  years  of  age  and  over? 
This  exemption  affects  an  estimated  3,700,C 
returns   and   removes   about   1,400.000 
payers  from  the  tax  rolls. 

4.  Increase  the  prsssnt  SSOO  allowance  fc 
the  blind  to  a  $600  exemption  and  give  eflt 
to  this  la  the  withholding  tables.  There  ar 
approxlciately  2SO.C0O  blind  people  In  till 
country. 

5.  In  iidditlon  to  the  advaatatSB  to  marrl« 
couples  Through  splitting  ineooM  for  tax 
poses.    It    provides    a    percentage    reduc 
which  aJTects  taxpayers  according  to  the 
of  their  present  tax.    It  in  effect  divides 
Into  four  groups  as  follows: 

aaow  A 

Those  with  Incomes  (after  deductions  ai 
exemption)   which  do  not  exceed  11,000 
celve  a  30   percent   reduction   In   their 
This  Is  the  same  reduction  granted  last  yi 
In  this  group  there  are  29.300.000  taxpa) 

oaovr  a 

Those   with    Incomes   t>etween   $1,000   an4 
$1.3M  receive  a  reduction  ranging  from 
percent  to  30  percent,  which  Is  the  sanM 
last  year.     In  this  group  there  are  14.5OO.0 
taxpayers. 

GBOtTT  C 

Thoa*  with  incomes  between  $1,396 
$4,000  receive  a  30  percent  reduction,  w 
Is  the  some  as  last  year.     In  this  group  th« 
are  9.100.000  taxpayers. 

oaocr  D 

Those  with   Incomes   In   excess  ot   $4.1 
receive  a  30  percent   reduction   on  the 
applicable  to  the  Orst  $4,000  of  their  Inc 
and  10  percent  on  the  tax  applicable  to 
remainder  of  their  Income.     In  this 
there  are  1.700.000  taxpayers. 

6.  Repeals  the  provisions  of  the  R<>  ^  ui 
Act  of  1943  which  discriminates  against  real^ 
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The  Seelet  Ubm»  Skoald  Not  Be  Qlled 
"RussU** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MASTLAND 

m  THI  8ENATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  aegislati7)e  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  a  statement  by  my  friend, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming, 
As.«;oclate  Editor  of  'The  Americas"  and 
"World  Affairs,"  about  the  Importance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  nonexistent  body  politic, 
"Russia."  This  explanation  was  pub- 
lished on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  20.  1947.  It 
contains  suffgestions  that  may  be  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  radio  commentators, 
newspaper  editors,  educators,  authors, 
and  lecturers.  Correct  terminology  can 
promote  understanding,  because  preci- 
sion makes  for  clarity. 

I  consider  It  a  significant  fact  that  Mr. 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  In  a  recent  article  In 
the  New  York  Times,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 7. 1947.  employed  exactly  the  phrase- 
ology advocated  by  Dr.  Thorning. 

Mr.  Toynbee.  It  may  be  added.  Is  the 
Director  of  Studies  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs  and  Research, 
Professor  of  International  History  of  the 
University  of  London.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Professor  Toynbee  and  Dr. 
Thorning  agree  on  the  need  for  accurate 
expression  in  the  domain  of  world  af- 
fairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoeo,  as  follows: 

When  an  educator  like  Dr.  George  D.  Stod- 
dard, prealdent  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Illinois 
(the  New  York  Times,  September  7.  1947).  in 
an  otherwise  excellent  article  tises  an  ad- 
mittedly incorrect  term.  "Russia."  four 
times  in  succession,  readers  have  a  right  to 
Inquire  about  the  reasons  which  may  moti- 
vate such  phraseology.  The  question  is  im- 
portant, because  all  democratic,  freedom- 
lofvlng  peoples  have  an  obligation  not  to 
Identify  the  Russians  with  their  totalitarian 


can  it  be  that  alovenly  newspaper  practice 
A  lesponelble  for  the  carelees  '•"r'f*  of 
•am*  edueators?  Too  many  editors  and  news 
commentators  forget  that  "Russia"  went  out 
of  existence  in  1917,  when  a  new  body  politic, 
eventually  to  be  known  as  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  was  established.  The 
name  which  the  original  totalltarlans  selected 
htllCB  out  clearly  the  International  char- 
•eter  of  the  Marxist  poUce  sUte.  "Russia," 
with  Its  necessary  connection  with  the  Rus- 
sian people,  simply  does  not  have  ttxe  conno- 
tations which  are  present  In  "the  Soviet 
UnloD."  Why  do  Journalists,  who  like  to 
prld*  themselves  upon  their  accuracy,  con- 
tinue to  use  an  outmoded,  unhlstorlcal 
vocabulary? 

To  be  stire,  some  newspaper  folk  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  profeaeors  ti7  to  jiutlf y  them- 
selves by  pointing  out  that  they  are  merely 
following  "common  usage."  This  seems  to  be 
a  weak  apology.  In  point  of  fact,  the  more 
alert  foreign  correapondents  usually  lead  off 
tbclr  pieces  In  this  fleld  by  mentioning  "the 


Soviet  Union'*  and  then  occasionally  employ 
"Russia"  as  a  variant. 

On  the  other  hand.  Messrs.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, CLAtTDS  A.  Pxppn,  and  their  supporters 
almost  Invariably  Introduce  talk  about  "Rxis- 
sla"  and  "the  Russians."  Naturally  these 
words,  with  their  aura  of  courage  and  glory, 
elicit  Immense  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  valiant  Russian  people. 

Does  any  thoughtful  reader  Imagine  that 
this  choice  of  language  Is  not  deliberate,  al- 
though incorrect?  With  ruch  radiant  dic- 
tion, Marxist  apologists  in  the  United  States 
plead  the  cause  of  the  clique  which  runs  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Interests  of  the  Russian 
people  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Politburo,  it 
mav  be  noted,  do  not  often  coincide. 

Why  not  be  realistic  as  well  as  exact  In  this 
sphere  of  semantics?  The  distinction  be- 
tween tyrants  and  their  slaves  can  and  should 
be  recorded  each  time  that  we  mention  "the 
Soviet  Union"  and  "the  Russian  people." 

Is  it  not  slgnlflcant  that  the  statesman 
identified  as  X,  who  wrote  the  widely  quoted 
piece  on  the  surviving  totalltarlans  In  "For- 
eign Affairs,"  spoke  clearly  and  consistently 
and  correctly  about  "the  Soviet  Union"? 

Recommendations  along  these  same  lines 
have  often  been  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Kerenskl.  onetime  Provisional  President  of 
a  democratic  Russia. 

Truth  depends  upon  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion. Furthermore,  fairness  to  all  concerned 
demands  that  there  be  no  name  calling. 
This  Is  a  case  where  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  themselves  chosen  their  own 
titles  and  dtscnptlons.  They  are  the  self- 
proclalmed  leaders  of  a  federation  which  not 
only  has  fifth  coliunns  everywhere  but  also, 
avowedly,  alms  to  embrace  the  world  with 
lu  peoples.  That  is  in  the  nattire  of  world 
revolution.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  was  drawn  up  with  explicit  provisions 
for  the  Incorporation  of  all  other  political 
entities. 

It  is  a  practical  measure  of  self-defense  to 
employ  the  nomenclature  selected,  not  by 
non-Marxist  adversaries  but  by  the  Soviets 
themselves.  At  any  rate,  some  citizens  of 
this  country  will  protest  every  time  a  mis- 
taken terminology  La  employed. 


Marshal  Fenf  Tn-ksUnr's  Attitade 
Respectinf  Aid  to  Ckua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "China's  Generals,"  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  December  12, 
1947,  commenting  on  Marshal  Feng  Yu- 
hslang's  position  with  respect  to  aid  to 
China;  an  article  entitled.  "Paradoxical 
General  Has  a  New  Lease,"  by  Edward 
Rohrbough,  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  14. 1947,  and  an  article 
entitled  "General  Peng  Calls  United 
States  Aid  to  China  Useless  and  Danger- 
ous," published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  December  12,  1947.  General  Peng  Is 
now  visiting  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  U. 
1947) 

Chuta'b  OnrxBALS 

The  Capital  at  the  moment  Is  entertaining 
a  distinguished  visitor  from  China  who  could 
enlighten  the  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  constantly  asking  for  truth  and  not  fic- 
tion about  China.  He  U  Marshal  Feng  Tu- 
hslang.  the  famoiis  "Christian  general,"  who 
is  visiting  America  for  the  first  time— on  a 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  river  conservancy. 
Actually  Marshal  Feng  is  In  the  doghouse 
so  far  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  concerned,  but 
Chiang  was  so  constrained  by  Feng's  prestige 
with  the  people  and  the  armies  of  China — 
all  of  them,  Communist  as  well — that  he  gave 
him  a  mission  abroad  and  a  high-sounding 
title  as  the  mark  of  his  displeasure.  Feng's 
"crime"  is  that  he  refused  to  participate  in 
Chinese  killing  of  Chinese.  In  other  words, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  civil  war,  and.  in 
protest,  resigned  his  post  as  vice  generalis- 
simo of  the  Kuomlntang  armies  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  this  cotmtry  Feng  has  been  an  imre- 
mlttlng  critic  of  the  generalissimo  and  the 
misconduct  of  affali^  by  the  clique  around 
him.  But.  instead  of  rebxikes  from  Nanking, 
all  he  has  got  so  far  Is  the  extension  of  his 
commission  in  America.  Renowned  In  China 
as  a  blunt  man,  he  is  calling  a  spade  a  spada 
in  Washington,  and  recently,  when  he  read 
that  the  venerated  LI  Chai-sun  had  been  read 
out  of  the  Kuomlntang  for  criticism  such  as 
Marshal  Feng  Is  Indulging  in,  he  blandly 
cabled  to  the  generalissimo  that  he  felt 
"humiliated"  that  he  had  not  been  consigned 
to  outer  darkness  along  with  his  friend,  Li. 

The  news  he  bears  from  China  is  that, 
with  the  declining  fortunes  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  war  machine,  graft  and  irresponsibility 
are  in  the  ascendant  in  Chiang's  domain. 
Commandeering  of  men  and  things  has  be- 
come so  shocking  that  Chinese  progressives 
are  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Chiang.  The  generalissimo  is  making  things 
worse  by  such  acts  as  the  proscription  of  the 
Democratic  League,  which  comprises  the  very 
men  that  Secretary  Marshall,  when  he  left 
China,  looked  to  for  salvation.  In  these 
circumstances  any  aid  that  this  country  ex- 
tends to  China  will  simply  go  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Chiang  oligarchy.  As  for  arms  to 
Chiang,  they  would  simply  perpetuate  the 
civil  war,  and  make  the  name  of  America 
execrated.  As  it  is,  the  American  origin  of 
most  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  arms  is  advertised 
far  and  wide  by  Chiang's  henchmen  after 
they  have  been  employed  against  Chinese 
villages,  and  then  lost  to  the  exposing  armies. 

It  is  wrong  to  think  that  the  present  war 
Is  a  war  between  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Communists.  It  is  a  gigantic  melee  in  which 
many  factions  and  dissidents,  as  well  as  the 
Communists,  are  engaged  against  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  A  bare  chance  remains  of  media- 
ting this  fratricidal  strife,  but  if  this  is  im- 
possible, and,  furthermore,  if  Chiang  te  de- 
feated, any  new  regime  in  Nanking  would 
certainly  not  be  Communist.  Marshal  Feng, 
whose  view  this  Is,  merely  confirms  what 
most  sober  observers  of  the  confvision  In 
China  report. 

(From  the   Washington  Post  of  December 

14.  1947] 

Cbiako  Camo — Paxadoxical  Oxnxbal  waw  a 

New    LSASB 

(By  Edward  Rohrbough) 
Marshal  Feng  Tu-hslang,  China's  "Chris- 
tian general"  and  wartime  vice  generalissimo, 
who  has  played  many  Important  roles  In  the 
turbulent  political  drama  of  his  country.  Is 
enacting  stUl  another  today — a  role  that 
seems  strangely  contradictory  to  Americans. 
For  a  year  the  marshal  has  been  In  this 
country  as  head  of  the  water  conservation 
division  of  the  Nanking  government,  sent 
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Individually,  Marahal   Feng  has 

of    the    Oenerallsslmo  s    war 

some  time,  but  now  he  has  come 

two  opinions  more  extreme  than 

uttered.    They  are: 

Jnlted  States  cannot  expect  any 

for    loans   of   money    or    military 

to  Ctltang  Kat-ahak's  government 

Chlnaaa  eoalttlon  government. 

the  Generalissimo  nor  "the  re- 

Flements  which  have  helped  him 

civil  war"  should  be  Included  In 

— a  proposal  being  frequently 

by  the  Chinese  radio. 

of   this   opposition    the   Chiang 

t  has  taken  no  step  publicly  to 

marshal  or  to  remove  him  from 

In  the  government  or  on   the 

committee    of    the    Kuomlntang 

Chinese     who     moves     In     high 

diplomatic    circles    sought    to 

Feng's  Immiuitty  t>y  saying. 

•Ider  statesman.     He  Is  the  only 

who  can  say  things  like  that." 

statssman"  atatus.  however.  Is 

several  reasons.    Another  Is  prob- 

that  no  one  can  plausibly  ac- 

Feng  of  being  a  Communist. 

the  Communists  too  often 

China's  most  famous  con* 

for  too  long. 


Mnhal 


'el(  ler 


Christianity 

SOLOint'S    SOLOIXS 

Christian  general's"  military   back- 

avan   more    Important.      Almoat 

Cftilna*s  military  leaders  during  the 

decades.  Marshal  Feng  represents 

soldier. 

1  he   generals   In    the   days   of   the 

government,   he   was    the   first    to 

a    large    Chinese    military    force 

culitlTatad  amicable  relations  with  the 

M  known  as  an  excellent 

teacher  and  an  equitable  discipU- 

hls  army  earned  the  reputation 

only  one  In  which  a  common 

Intalllgence  and  merit  might  rise 

of  high  conunand. 

against  Japan.  Marshal  Feng's 

n^thods  showed  their  effectlvgnsss. 

of  Talerchwang  in  Shantung,  the 

Chinese  victory  over  the  Japa- 

was  won  by  men  he  had  trained. 

-day.     however.     Marshal     Feng 

{pronounced  reluctance  for  fighting 

The  loss  of  three  Kuomlntang 

the  Communists  a  few  weeks  ago 

by  some  observers  to  the  arrasts 

Feng  officers  In  the  army  of  Oen. 

After  the  arrests  It  is  said  the 

divisions  surrendered  without  much 


tie 


1  ar 


wir. 
t  > 


mora  than  token  rsaistance.  and  U  Is  not ; 
probable    that   any   action    against 
might     bring     widesprs 
the  troops  his  officers 

■isTAtnuirr  man 

At  67  Marshal  Feng  U  still  a  physical  gt 
by    Chinese    standards,    and,    although 
admits   his   public   utterances   might 
in  his  eventual  arrest,  the  possibility 
not  worry  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says  "there 
come  a  time  when  Mr.  Chiang  and  bis 
elates  are  arrested  themsalTSS  and  bound 
the  table  for  trial  by  ths  people. ' 

In  spite  of  his  leadarahtp  In  the  opposit 
to  Chlsng  Marshal  Fang  disavows  any 
cal    ambitions    except    the    achievement 
peace  In  China. 

"As  for  myself."  he  said.  "I  should  Ilk* 
retire  and  run  a  restaurant  and  spend 
declining  years  In  peace." 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  12 

1M7I 
GsNcaAL  FtNO  Calls  UNnri)  Statvs  Aid 
China  UsiLxaa  and  DANcxaotrs 

China's    famotu    Chrlsttsn    general.    Mar^ 
shal  Feng  Tu-huslang.  said  In  Wsshlni 
yesterday  that  any  American  help  to  CI 
at  this  time  would  be  usclaas  and  dangerc 

Relief  supplies,  he  said,  were  sure  to  f^ 
Into  the  hands  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  snd 
lieutenants,  and  some  would  find  their 
Into  the  black  market  at  Shanghai.     As 
military  suppll».  the  marshal  predicted 
would  be  cspt^red  by  the  Communists 
prolong  the  civil  wsr. 

Already,  be  told  an  Interviewer,  the  «    >m^ 
munlst  annles  are  equipped  to  a  large  ex< 
tent  with  American  weapons  thay  have  sell 
from  government  troops. 

The  marshal,  an  almost  fabuloaB  figure 
Chinese  history  for  SS  years,  waa  tnsparli 
yesterday   In   his  attacks  upon   the  Chlat 
regime,   although   he   is   still   a   member 
Chiang's   Koumlntang   Party  and   is  1:.    t) 
United    States    on    an    official    mission 
Chiang   tn  study   Improvements   in  C) 
water  supply.    Until  recently  he  ranked 
ond  to  Cnlang  as  vice  generalissimo. 

He  has  held  aloof  from  the  present 
war  with  an  attitude  of  "a  plagu*  on 
your  houfes."     He  urged  yesterdsy  that  tt 
United  States  Immediately  stop  all  forma 
military  assistance  to  Chiang,  and  follow 
Its  action  by  a  renewed  offer  of  medlatlc 
In  the  cUU  war. 

If  any  Chinese  should  offer  mediation, 
said.  Chlaag  would  at  once  brand  htm  a  Cc 
munlst  and  an  enemy.  Therefore,  he  argi 
mediation  must  come  from  outside. 

He  thought  Chiang  waa  losing  the  ctvilj 
war.  but  that  the  Communists  would  n« 
succeed  In  controlling  China.    The  Comi 
nlsts  forces,  he  said,  included  moderate  si 
democratic  elements,  which  would  never  li 
the  Communists  "paint  China  red." 

One  reason  for  Chiang's  lack  of  success, 
said,  was  the  existence  of  73  different  grade 
of  rank  and  pay  in  his  army. 

Another  was  that  most  of  Chiang's 
sions  were  far  under  the  regulation  streni 
of  15.000  men;  those  headed  by  Chiang's  cU 
lieutenants,  he  said,  had  a  strength  of 
3.0CO  men.  but  the  generals  collected  pay  i 
supplies  for  15.000. 

The  Msrshal  has  long  had  the  reputat 
abroad  of  being  an  efficient  military  cc 
mander  and  administrator. 

In  the  strtiggles  with  the  war  lords  30  year 
ago  he  brought  honest  government  and  or 
to  many  turbulent  areas.     Although  be 
67.   he   looks   30   years   younger,   a  big 
powerful  man  who  is  reported  to  hold  tt 
loyalty  of  many  thousands  la  both  armls 
In  the  present  civil  war. 

He  was  last  In  Washington   a  year 
when  he  visited  the  Seventh-Day  Advent 
General  Conference  Headquarters  at  Take 
Park  and  renewed  old  friendships  with  mi 
Advcntist  ministers  who  had  served  in  CI 
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date  freedom,  and  Weed  that  cctmtry  to  the 
Umlt  lor  the  benefit  of  Soviet  Russia.  The 
people  are  always  worse  off  than  before. 

That  Is  what  has  happened  in  one  country 
after  another  In  eastern  Europe.  With  that 
horrible  example  of  what  Communist  dic- 
tatorship means  right  next  door  to  them.  Is 
It  logleal  to  assvime  that  the  peoples  of  Italy. 
Frano*.  or  any  other  country  will  freely 
ehocsc  that  course  otit  of  ttietr  troubles,  re- 
gardless of  how  aerlous  these  may  be?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  That  Is  like  saying  that 
a  man  whose  "hrwa  la  burning  will  pour 
gasoline  on  the  flamaa  unless  you  help  him 
carry  water. 

I  agree  completely  that  Communist  dlc- 
tator&hlp  and  aggression  are  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  to  both  world  peace  and  recov- 
ery today.  But  It  Is  a  threat  based  on  power 
and  force.  The  fllty-odd  Rtisslan  dhrlslona 
tn  eastern  Btirope  ha\'e  a  lot  more  to  do 
with  It  than  economic  problems  In  western 
Europe.  Like  the  Nazi  dictator,  the  Com- 
munist dictator  will  be  finally  stopped  in 
his  aggressions  by  the  presence,  or  If  worst 
comes  to  worst,  by  the  vise  of  superior  force. 
K  is  Jtist  as  dangerous  and  wrong  to  try  to 
fool  the  people  Into  believing  that  we  can 
btxy  off  Communist  aggression  with  dollars 
as  It  was  to  try  to  appease  Hitler. 

No  aid  program  can  be  put  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis,  deeply  as  we  may  feel  about 
Europe's  plight.  Congress  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic money  for  charity  abroad  and  we  would 
violate  our  oaths  if  we  acted  on  that  basis. 
Likewise,  our  assistan.:e  cannot  by  any 
stretch  be  termed  an  economic  Investment. 
If  conditions  In  Kxmjpe  were  such  that  these 
expendlttires  would  be  s  sound  economic  in- 
vestment, there  would  be  no  need  for  Gov- 
ernment to  step  in.  Private  capital  would 
do  the  Job. 

The  only  basis  on  which  Congress  can  act 
Is  that  our  aid  to  Europe  will  advance  the 
Interests,  national  welfare,  and  security  of 
the  United  SUtes.  This  is  a  political  pro- 
fiam,  and  must  be  such  to  be  constitutional. 
Therefore  it  Is  perfectly  sound  to  attach  to 
It  any  ooadltions  which  we  believe  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  those  political  objectives, 
with  the  recipient  countries  always  free,  of 
course,  to  turn  down  our  help  If  they  don't 
like  the  conditions. 

What  should  those  conditions  be?  I  can 
Nggcst  a  few.  It  is  now  costlnsi:  American 
taxpayers  at  the  rate  of  over  t700.000.000  a 
]Fear  to  support  the  economy  of  the  British 
and  American  zones  In  occupied  Germany. 
All  studies  of  the  prc^lems  there  agree  that 
an  Integrated  economic  and  political  admin- 
istration of  at  least  the  three  western  zones 
In  Germany  is  essential  If  German  prcduc- 
tlon Is  to  be  Increased  enough  so  Its  econ- 
omy will  at  least  be  self-supporting,  let  alone 
TCpay  these  sums  or  pay  any  reparations. 
Tnaee  so  far  has  opposed  unification  of  Ger- 
many. We  can  understand  her  fear  of  a 
strong  Germany,  but  our  own  generals  are 
convinced  they  can  prevent  any  rearming  of 
Gernjany  while  Increasing  her  production  so 
she  Is  self-supporting.  Shouldn't  we  insist 
that  Prance,  as  a  condition  of  participating 
In  future  aid.  go  along  with  us  on  an  Inte- 
grated administration  of  Germany? 

Britain  would  be  one  of  the  heaviest  par- 
ticipants in  the  Marshall  plan  under  the 
Paris  report.  Personally.  I  am  convinced, 
and  the  record  bears  me  out,  that  a  free 
economy  will  always  outproduce  and  pro- 
Tide  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
people  than  either  a  socialistic  or  govern- 
ment-planned and  controlled  economy.  I 
believe  that  when  econcmlc  freedoms  are 
liquidated,  the  other  freedoms  are  in  Jeop- 
ardy and  the  socialists  have  always  had  too 
much  In  common  with  the  Communists  for 
my  taste.  I  don't  know  how  long  Britain's 
socialist  government  can  continue  to  fool 
their  people  by  subsidising  their  cost  of  liv- 


ing at  the  rate  of  tl. 600 ,000.000  s  year,  and  I 
rather  resent  It  that  some  part  of  our  loan 
has  gone  Into  that  kind  of  fiscal  legerde- 
main. But  I  would  not  dream  of  trying  to 
tell  the  British  people  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  should  have  or  even  m»ir<T>g  that  a 
condition  of  our  help. 

However,  its  own  production  is  absolutely 
essential  to  Europe's  recovery.  Even  at  best, 
we  can  carry  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
load.  One  of  the  key  bottlenecks  to  Eviro- 
pean  recovery  is  lack  of  coal,  and  a  major 
part  of  It  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  where  Britain 
used  to  export  ten  or  fifteen  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  seaports  on  the  continent. 
she  Is  now  a  coal  Importing  country.  Amer- 
ica has  to  make  up  part  of  tbe  European 
deficit,  and  our  coal  delivered  costs  us  $30 
a  ton.  The  rest  is  taken  from  the  current 
low  production  in  the  Ruhr,  requiring  long 
rail  hauls  over  a  transport  sjrstem  that  Is 
near  the  breaking  point.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  restmiptlon  of  British  coal  exports 
to  the  continent  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. Why  shouldn't  we  then  insist  that  as 
a  condition  to  participation  in  an  aid  pro- 
gram. Britain  supf^y,  month  by  month,  a 
million  tons  of  coal  a  month  for  export  to 
the  c(»itlnent  of  Europe?  We  would  not  ten 
Britain  how  to  mine  the  coal.  That  is  her 
problem.  But  we  would  Insist  that  somehow 
she  achieve  the  production  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  program,  so  that  our 
help  stands  at  least  some  chance  of  succeed- 
ing 

Another  bottleneck  to  European  recovery 
Is  the  f(M%ign-exchange  situation.  The  legal 
exchange  rates  in  many  countries  are  50 
percent  or  more  below  the  acttial  buying 
power  of  the  local  currencies  as  reflected  In 
the  free  (or  black  market)  exchange  rate  or 
that  In  Switzerland,  which  has  a  free  ex- 
ch.'»nge  niarket.  This  means  the  foreign  im- 
porter must  pay  double  or  more  the  true 
value  of  any  goods  he  buys,  In  terms  of  his 
own  currency,  and  that  prices  most  goods 
out  of  the  market.  This  at  a  time  when  it 
la  urgently  necessary  for  Europe  to  build 
up  its  exports  to  pay  tor  food  and  raw-ma- 
terial Imports.  Shouldn't  we  Insist  on  an 
Immediate  correction  of  that  aituation  as  a 
condition  to  our  further  assistance? 

These  and  other  conditions  of  a  similar 
nature,  all  slmed  at  achieving  the  Increase 
in  domestic  European  production  which  Is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  aid  program. 
should  be  part  of  the  law. 

I  voted  to  reduce  the  program  for  interim 
aid  to  France.  Italy,  and  Atistria.  I  did  so 
for  two  reasons:  First  because  I  was  very 
doubtful  whether  we  can  supply  the  volume 
of  grains  scheduled  for  export,  and  second, 
because  the  Justification  for  the  amounts 
proposed  was  inadequate. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  thor- 
ough screening  given  the  requests  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria  for  Interim  aid  by  the 
State  Department.  Under  Secretary  Lovett 
testified  that  the  request  by  France  had  been 
reduced  «131.OOO,00G,  from  $459,000,000  to 
$328,000,000.  But  then  he  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  reduction  Included  an  Item  of  $80.- 
000.000  for  balance  of  payments  of  debts  be- 
tween Prance  and  Belgium,  another  of  $20,- 
000.000  for  an  old  debt  to  England  which  the 
French  were  going  to  pay  in  dollars  although 
they  held  $200,000,000  of  blocked  sterling, 
and  finally  an  Item  of  $15,000,000  which  also 
was  an  old  foreign-exchange  debt.  These 
three  items,  which  are  pure  paper  padding 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  urgent  needs  for 
food  and  fuel,  total  $15,000,000  of  the  $131.- 
000.000  cut  out  of  the  French  request,  mak- 
ing it  apparent  that  her  request  for  actual 
commodities  could  not  have  been  reduced 
at  all  materially.  Since  applicants  for  either 
gifts  or  loans  seldom  pare  their  requests  to 
the   bone,   we   are   Justified   in   questlonliig 


whether  the  State  Departmeufk  screening 
of  these  requests  are  too  vlgarous. 

On  the  other  question.  America's  ability  to 
^>are  the  570.000,000  btishels  of  grain  exports 
at  which  the  administration  is  aiming  with- 
out very  dangerous  repercussions  on  our  own 
economy,  the  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  raised  grave  doubts  In 
my  mind.  The  five  majw  grains — wheat, 
com,  oats,  barley,  and  rye — are  tied  together 
in  our  economy,  being  to  some  extent  inter- 
changeable as  human  food  or  livestock  feed. 
This  year  our  total  production  of  these  five 
grains  is  5.395.000,000  bushels,  which  Is  703.- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  our  totid  domestic 
consumption  and  exp<^  last  year  of  6,C98,- 
000.000  bushels.  Expert  witnesses  before  our 
committee  were  very  doubtftil,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  whether  we  could  export  the 
600.0C0.000  bushels  of  wheat  planned  by  the 
administration  without  driving  the  price  of 
wheat  up  to  $4  a  bushel  and  leaving  us  with 
a  dangerously  low  carry-over. 

For  7  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  supported 
consistently  every  major  foreign-policy  pro- 
posal <rf  the  national  administration.  I 
agree  that  a  free  and  healthy  Europe  Is  a 
sound  objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  these  few  examples,  pltis  the  repeated 
past  failures  of  this  administration's  foreign- 
policy  proposals  to  achieve  promised  restiita, 
demonstrate  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  the  Marshall  plan.  If 
these  additional  billions  asked  of  American 
taxpayers  are  not  to  go  the  same  way  as  the 
twelve  billions  spent  in  the  past  3  years, 
then  Congress  must  attach  conditions  which 
will  assure  the  new  aid  program  at  least  a 
minimum  chance  of  success. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


PreseatatioB  ef  Pennsylraiua  Gold  Medal 
to  Geao'al  Ei$eiihower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  FENMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  1$  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4} ,  1947 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  last 
Saturday  night,  December  13,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  New  York  presented 
to  Genera]  of  the  Army.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, its  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service.  I  had  the  honor  to  present  the 
medal  to  the  General.  I  &sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
the  remarks  I  made  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECORDy 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  society,  and  my  fellow  Americans,  the 
Pennsylvania  society,  year  after  year,  has 
presented  its  gold  medal  to  soldiers,  states- 
men, and  industrialists. 

The  selection  of  the  recipient  of  the  award 
for  the  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  will  meet 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  of  my  life 
that  you  have  selected  me  to  present  the 
medal. 

Tonight,  with  utmost  pride  and  gratitude, 
we  add  our  full  measure  of  praise  and  tribute 
to  an  American  soldier,  a  modest  American 
patriot,  whose  service  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world  ranks  in  magnitude  with  that 
of  the  great  captains  of  history. 

The  great  prairie  State  of  Kansas  right- 
ful!! daims  Dwight  Eisenhower.    But  we  of 
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boast    of    bis    PennsylTania 
lackgroond  and  tbe  Ood -fearing  Pena- 
pkHMcrs  who  were  his  forebears. 

devout  religious  background   wm 
for  the  makings  of  his  strong  char- 
deep  humility,  hla  devotion  to  duty, 
sturdy  Americanism, 

for  America  am  raal  leaders 

men  with  deep  rsttflotia  convic- 

We  And  all  tbeaa  things  In  Dwlght 

That  could  be  expected.     One 

)iographer8  has  quotad  him  as  saying: 

pfaeUeally  had  to  DMBoriM  tha  Blbla 

WM  a  kid." 

trateing  in  truth. 

principles  gave 

guidance  on  hla  Journey  to 

That  training  likevlae  Is  the  source 

humility  with  which  he  has  received 

a   acrtatm    ami   Um   magnificent 

ba  baa  ao  tbforangMr  Aaawed. 

paitc<  oar  priceless  Amariean  baritaga 

looog  bat  of  men  coming  from  himible 

places  have  lad  thla  Nation  to 

Itelghu. 

other   country   of   the   world   does 

look   ahead    with    brighter    hope   or 

opportunity.    TtM  poor  boy.  reared 

surroundings,  faces   the   future 

equal  chanca  for  aucceia  in  life  with 

MSW  aiAvaBtasMnaly  placed. 

la  tba  aaaanea  aC  America — equal  op- 

to  rlae  to  tha  hlghcat  plaeea  in 

In  the  Army  or  tbe  Navy.  In 

or  industry,   in   the   educational 

In  tba  proftailaBa.  or  as  leaders  In  tlM 

progreaa  of  oar  country. 

boys   from    the   humble    Eisenhower 

Abilene.  Sans.,  may  be  pointed  to  as 

produ^'U  at  this  great  American 

Dwtght  Elsenhower  and  his  brothers. 

Influence  or  social  position,  solely  by 

efforta  and  atatlltj.  and  the  inaptra- 

daVBUt,  OoA^aaMBg  paranta.  gained 

In  a  wMa  varlaty  of  careers, 
bem,  aa  for  every  olbar  American  boy, 
of  opportunity  were  wide  open. 
at  opportunity  la  probably  tbe  most 
of  the  freedoma  we  enjoy.  It  must 
fded  and  preserved.  Tha 
M  JUmmamok  liberty  will  shine  less 
staould  f>aedum  of  opportunity  be 
or  rcatrletad  tn  any  generation. 

prepsMttan  tm  the  taak  ahead 
of  the  early  obaraeteristica  at  young 
Eisenhower.     He  won  competitive  ex- 
for  both  the  United  0ta«aa  MUl- 
sdamies.  but  oxammtltmBm 
his  course  to  Waat  Point, 
docs  not  permit  a  radtal  of  hla  varied 
as  a  yotuig  offlcar.    Let  us  move  far- 
March  1918.    Our  country  Is  at  war. 
leets  are  carrying  troops  and  supplies 


aai  redly 


Training  caaapa 

Ux  war. 

working  at 

and  food 


tattlaflelds  of 
IM  prepariac 
planta  and  fi 
to  produce  tba 
front  linaa. 

to  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  young 
iwer  la  given  eOHUBand  of  Camp  Colt 

a  tank-tnbktag  center. 
H  wtm  BoasMary  to  aatva  the  problem 
men  for  tank  warfare  without 


Oat  yaborg . 


Por  thla  meat  dilBenlt  Job  he   waa 
Service  Medal. 
Ckttyab«wg  ba  MqMayad  the  zeal,  fore- 
I  nd  administrative  ability  that  waa  to 
to 


Tbo 
War  I 

and  preparation 
and   Oineral 


that,  followed  World 
of  further  study,  training. 
He  attended  the  CaoBMnd 
Staff  School,  the   Army  War 
the   Army    IndusUlal   School,   and 
oAca  <a  tba  Chief  of  Staff, 
wa  move  forward  to  another 
pmU.  tba  daUt  dais  <tf  World 


Japanese  treachery  at  PmmI  Barbor  el< 
America  Into  feverish  acttvtty. 

Elsenhower,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel 
tloned  In  the  field,  received  orders  to 
to  Washington  for  duty  as  Chief  of  the 
Plana  Dtvlalon  at  tha  General  Staff. 

Hla  job  waa  to  draft  plans  for  other 
to  execute  In  military  operations 
world      When  It  was  decided  to 
European  theater  of  operations  for  Amc 
troopc!.    General    Elsenhower    proceeded^ 
^raw  up  a  directive   for  the  theater 
mander,  whoever  mlgbt  ba  ■aiactart 

Little  did  he  dream  aa  be  worked  far 
the  night  that  be  had  already  been  pi 
for  tl::at  tremendotis  responsibility.    It 
entered  his  mind  that  a  few  months  lat 
would  be  deaignatad  Commander  In 
the  Allied  Porsaa  hi  North  Africa, 
he  Imagine  that  a  year  and  a 
would   be   chosen   Supreme 
the  Allied  Expedltlotiary  Forces,  tha  It 
and  most  powerful  army  tbe  world  has 
known. 

The  vast  mobilisation  of  military 
under  his  ccnunand  Included  soldiers 
Allle<l  nations.  Through  hla  leadership 
were  tha  beat  trained,  best  equipped. 
fed.  and  best  led  army  in  world  hi 
They  d*d  not  drive  for  conquest  or  nat 
gains  in  territory  or  treasure.  They  fc 
to  safeiruard  ctvUiaatlon.  to  preserve  lit 
to  crush  tyranny,  to  liberate  the  ensli 
and  r.o  expand  the  area  of  the  earth 
men  might  live  In  freedom. 

Tonight  we  are  proud  to  honor  rhe 
town  boy  from  Abilene.  Kans..  who 
his  picceptlonal  ability  to  command  the  | 
est  military  power  In  history.  Vict 
eivtltzatlon  was  fatmcated  out  of  his 
for  organization,  planning.  cooperatK 
his  lasplrlng  leadership. 

The  career  of  General    Elsenhower 
epic  of  Americanism.    His  record  of  ac 
ment   points  directly  to  the  Bible 
taarhlngs  aa  tba  only  true  guide  for  bt; 
conduct. 

If  America  is  to  attain  spiritual  leadc 
In  a  world  of  peace  and  good  will  we 
strengthen   the   moral   fiber  of  our 
We  must   renew   o\ir  sptrltuai   strex 
hard  work,  thrift,  helpfulness,  toler 
love  of  God. 

Those  qualities  guided  Owight  Eisent 
to  brilliant  — aeam.   Waaan  ba  batter 
leans  by  follawlBg  tali  atbrrtag  aaample. 
eral  Eisenhower.  In  grateful  reccgntti 
your  leadership  in  defense  of  clvtllzatio 
yotir  vaat  contribution  to  tha  pre 
of  American  liberty,  wa  aro  proud  to 
to  you.  sir.  tba  gald  aadal  oC  the 
vanla  Society. 


Cbristaus  Radk)  Address  by 
Alczmnder  Wiley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wncowam 
IN  THff  SOf  ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST/ 

Friday.  December  19  ilegiskUive  dai 
Thursdat.  December  <),  1947 

Mr.    WILET.    Mr.    President.    I 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoio  tbe 
of  a  Christmas  rndfinm  bf  nqpself  wl 
Is  being  broadenk  over  the  radio  stat 
of  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


WOILO*B 

:aslon  for  me  to  vteit 
3wed  season  of  the  year. 
I  station  for  making  this 
kh   the  means  of  tran- 

iklng  from  Washington. 
I.  in  spirit,  are  back  In 

loved  ones  and  our 
Shrlstmases  from  child- 
f  three,  have  been  spent 
lis  year  we  shall  live  all 

memory. 

In    WASHINGTON 

C.   there   are   Joyftil 

tnes  In  otu-  home 

3U  can  hear  the  lovely 

It.  Holy  Night,  and  O. 

il.      There    are    Santa 

bells  on  the  street  and 

^  gaily  follow  in  Santa's 

Icrlng  eyes,  seeking  to 

I  Noel.    All  around  town. 

in  be  seen  In  tbe  win- 

gatly  lit  trees  in  both 

lere  are  special  church  i 

holiday  worshippers. 
It  the  doors,  bringing 
cards  and  pr.ckages — 
Ice  and  affection.  There 
are  Washington 
ig  reenacted  thrcughout 
I  hamlets,    and    isolated 

KTXaa  STOST 

irer  tire  of  hearing  thla 

Its  story  of  the  shep- 

^tchlng  over  their  flecks 

ingel  of  the  Lord  cams 

|Iory  of  the  Lord  ehown 

and   the  story   of   the 

[the  star  and  seeing  tha 

le  spiritual  algnlflcanca 
(8  more  apparent.     We 
^an  festivities  and  gift- 
real  spiritual  meaning 
htunan  race. 

Child,  the  coming 
nmnktnd.  the  light  of 
ist  we  celebrate      This 
lioh   has   well   been   de- 
most  important  event 
la  human   race.     Tha 
broucht  that  day 
llnds  of  men  throughout 
significant  words  that 
ten: 

tldmgs.  for  tmto  you 
ivior,  who  la  Christ,  tha 

of  the  coming  of  Him 
fway.  the  truth,  and  tha 

omlng  of  Him  who  was 
significant  truths  evar 
I— truths  which  when 
bring  to  be- 
I,  mtf  tba  lova  of 
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|d.    "Vsai     not:     rejoice 

^'Peace  I  leave  with  you; 

you."    Also.  "The  klng« 

you."  and.  "If  ye  OOD'- 

shaU  know  the  truth 

set  ytm  free." 

inklnd  that  the  greatart 

St. 

His  truths,  the  Chrlst- 
han's  heart  and  refl?cted 
[has    been    well    stated. 

)llcd  la  denied  "  It  baa 
lat  every  day  can  ba  a 

ery  day,  rebirth  takaa 
how  R!m. 

ixs  or  Tou 

a   of   mamorica.    It 
coUecUoos  of  our  chitd- 


bood.  of  parents  who've  pone  on  ahead  in  the 
Journey  we  all  must  take,  of  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  loved  ones.  It  brings  to 
mind  the  scenes  of  family  reunions  when 
we  gathered  at  the  old  hearthside  to  rejoice 
with  one  another,  to  celebrate  additions  to 
the  family,  new  ndventurcs  in  life. 

It  brings  back  tlie  scenes  of  the  old  home- 
stead with  the  fireplace  and  the  crackling 
logs,  the  table  pUed  hi^h  with  Cbrisunas 
delicacies,  the  reminiscences  of  the  cider 
folks,  the  laughter  and  the  mu«lc,  the  voices 
of  the  younger  folks.  It  brings  back  visions 
of  dearly  loved  faces,  of  warm  hands  that 
clutched  ours  and  warm  hearts  that  went 
out  to  meet  curs.  It  brings  back  the  sweet- 
est thougius  in  the  bail  of  memories.  Thus, 
for  ecch  of  us  Christmas  opens  a  personal 
memory  album,  which  brings  a  smile  to  our 
lips  and  a  tender  feeling  to  our  hearts. 

PAmCTTLAt  VIANIMO  OF  THIS  CHR1STMA8 

This  particular  Christmas  Is  one  which  la 
of  spsclal  interest  to  our  own  state.  Christ- 
mas Is,  of  couiic,  the  season  of  Joy  In  which 
we  herald  the  coming  of  tbe  Prince  of  Pccce. 
In  oiu-  minds,  too.  Christmas  blends  with  the 
approaching  new  year.  It,  in  turn,  sym- 
boilMs  the  birth  of  365  new  days  of  golden 
opportunity.  January  1,  1918.  will  also  mark 
a  particular  birlh  for  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  on  that  day  we  will  usher  in  the  sec- 
ond century  of  Wisconsin  progress — the  sec- 
ond hundred  years  since  our  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  How  we  h:ive  mishtlly 
grown  since  Noel  was  first  celebrated  by 
Father  AUcuez  over  275  years  ago  on  the 
shores  of  Chequamegon  Bay  In  the  then  wil- 
derness of  the  Badger  country. 

To  be  sure.  Wisconsin  Centennial  Day,  as 
proclaimed  by  our  Governor  Rennebohm.  will 
not  be  celebrated  until  January  6.  But  all 
of  these  fine  events  and  Inspiring  occasions 
will  blend  as  one.  This  is  a  holiday  season 
of  birth  and  rebirth,  and  It  Is  on  this  subject 
that  I  would  like  to  spend  the  few  remaining 
moments  with  you— America's  rebirth  and 
the  rebirth  of  the  world.  I  do  hope  that  I 
may  have  the  benefit  of  your  frank  comment 
on  this  little  chat.  As  you  know.  I  am 
always  delighted  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  of  the  folks  out  home. 

CHEISTMAS    DEDICATION 

My  friends,  you  and  I  know  that  we  who 
love  America  and  her  great  freedoms  and 
human  and  spiritual  values — we  must  Eeek 
to  oomprebend  the  meaning  of  Christmas 
and  bacJane  more  adequate  in  our  living:  yes, 
mora  si^ltually  adequate  to  meet  the  great 
problems  and  challengea  facing  us. 

In  this  holy  season,  as  the  new  year  ap- 
proaches. Americans  need  to  be  reborn  and 
rededicated  to  the  Job  before  us.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  live  the  principles  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Paaca  in  our  homes,  around  the  conference 
table  when  labor  and  management  meet;  in 
our  offlces  and  in  the  factories  where  we  can 
display  the  Christmas  mood  and  the  Christ- 
mas maasaga  to  our  associates:  in  the  stores, 
on  the  farms,  and,  indeed,  everywhere  where 
we  meet  others;  In  meeting  the  problems  of 
high  prices,  foreign  relations,  foreign  aid, 
blgb  tasas,  national  security,  educational 
proManM.  health  needs,  housing  shortages, 
the  need  for  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  apply  the 
principles  taught  \u  by  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
"Blaaaad  are  the  peacemakers,"  He  aaid.  We 
have  countless  precedents  for  applying  spir- 
itual law  to  the  solution  of  human  problems. 
Men  and  women  In  all  ages  did  that  very 
thing.  In  our  own  land,  Washington  and 
Lincoln  always  sought  the  know-how  from 
Ood. 

APPLTINO    THZ    CHKISTMAS    MXSSACS 

Wherever  there  are  in  our  land  people 
without  shelter,  that  Is  where  It  is  up  to  us 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
In    asstulng    adequate    shelter    for    them. 


Wherever  In  this  land  there  are  pec^le  who 

are  suffering,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  balm  their 
needs  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  King  of  Kings.  In  our  foreign  relations. 
It  Is  up  to  us  to  apply  His  Golden  Rule  to 
deal  in  a  spirit  of  Justice  and  fraternity  with 
all  peoples — both  former  enemies  and  former 
allies.  The  spirit  of  the  way-shower  can 
vitalize  whatever  we  do. 

In  fact,  on  any  right  issue.  It  Is  His  spirit 
that  "maketh  alive"  whatever  we  do.  On 
this  issue  of  high  prices,  for  example,  wheth- 
er you  believe  in  strong  Government  con- 
trols or  in  a  voluntary  program,  you  know 
that  no  program  will  succeed  unless  the 
spirit  of  the  people  stands  behind  It.  In 
fact,  all  legislation  can  be  but  a  dead  letter 
unless  there  Is  behind  it  the  will,  the  pur- 
pose, the  intent,  the  spirit  on  the  part  of 
all  our  people  for  its  fulfillment.  It  was 
Paul,  you  recall,  who  said,  "The  letter  kili- 
eth.  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

Throughout  all  this  world,  war  has  un- 
fortunately left  a  bitter  heritage  of  hate  and 
fear  and  doubt  and  jealousy.  It  has  left, 
broken  minds,  bodies,  hearts,  and  national 
economies.  The  spirit  of  Christmas  can  re- 
store human  beings  and  nations  and  can 
solve  these  problen^. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth  can  find  In  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  the  inspiration  for  their 
own  recovery.  They  can  find  In  the  Christ- 
Way  the  way  of  salvation,  the  desire  for 
work,  industiy.  Inlliatlve.  Invention,  vision— 
In  a  word,  the  adequacy  necessary  to  find  the 
way  out — the  solution.  "With  God,  all 
things  are  possible."  We  of  Wisconsin  and 
of  the  Nation,  with  grateful  hearts  for  our 
blessings,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Way-Shower 
and  learn  from  Him  to  renew  our  minds  with 
His  mind  and  ideas. 

CONCLDSTOir 

There  is  one  particular  Christmas  greeting 
which  comes  to  mind  and  with  that,  I  con- 
clude my  greeting  to  you: 

"I  salute  you:  There  is  nothing  I  can  give 
you  which  you  have  not;  but  there  Is  much, 
that,  while  I  cannot  give  you.  you  can 
take.     •     •     • 

"No  heaven  can  come  to  us  imless  oiu* 
hearts  find  rest  in  it  today.  Take 
Heaven.     •     •     • 

•'No  peace  lies  in  the  future  which  Is  not 
hidden  in  the  present.    Take  peace.     •     •     • 

"Tbe  gloom  of  the  world  is  but  a  shadow; 
behind  it.  yet  within  our  reach,  is  joy.  Take 
joy.     •     •     • 

"And  so  at  this  Christmas  time  I  greet 
you,  with  the  prayer  that  for  you,  now  and 
forever,  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows 
flee  away." 

Mrs.  Wiley  and  I.  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  wish  fcr  you  a  Christmas 
and  a  New  Year  rich  In  blessings. 


The  Corporation  and  the  Rifhts  of  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WTOlfING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  "The  Corporation 
and  the  Rights  of  Man,"  delivered  by 
me  before  the  Mineral  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  September  23,  1947. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows : 

The  Cobporation  ahd  the  Ricets  or  m«i» 
Never  in  the  history  of  civilization  waa 
producuon  more  needed  than  it  is  now — not 
even  during  the  war.  The  winning  of  the 
fifhtlng  war  with  all  its  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure,  will  have  been  a  complete  anti- 
climax unless  we  also  win  the  peace.  The 
peace  cannot  be  won  without  production 
because  the  war  through  which  we  have 
com^  was  a  total  war  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  productive  capacity  of  mankind 
tipon  a  scale  never  before  approximated. 

We  know  now  that  the  devastated  areaa 
of  the  world  cannot  be  restored  to  prewar 
standards  of  production  without  great  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  capital,  because  mod- 
ern man  depends  no  longer  upon  the  simple 
handicrafts  which  were  sufficient  in  cen- 
turies past,  but  upon  the  complex  discoverlee 
and  inventions  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Modern  efforts  of  millions  of  workers  and 
the  raw  materials  of  many  areas  must  be 
brought  Into  harmonious  action  under  ex- 
pert management.  The  basic  organization  to 
make  this  possible  is  essentially  the  work 
of  the  lawyer,  for  what  Is  needed  is  the  over- 
all framework  of  law  to  enable  all  branches 
of  the  economy  to  function  efficiently  in 
freedom  and  unity. 

THE  HONOR   or  THE   LAWGTVEE 

The  rules  by  which  mankind  has  been 
able  to  function  In  social  units  have  always 
been  laid  down  by  the  members  of  this  pro- 
fession, and  mankind  has  always  reserved  its 
highest  rev;ards  for  the  lawgiver.  From  the 
time  of  Moses  the  greatest  honors  that  men 
can  pay  have  gone  to  the  leaders  who  have 
had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  frame  the 
law  by  which  all  the  elements  of  society 
could  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  greatest  number  in  the  business  of  dally 
living. 

Since  I  am  a  lawyer  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  saying  to  a  group  of  my  own  profesei<m 
that  the  modem  lawyer  has  failed  as  yet 
to  provide  the  rule  of  order  the  modem 
world  requires.  Within  the  past  40  years 
the  scientist  and  the  engineer  have  given  us 
a  wholly  new  world,  but  the  lawyer  has 
lagged  behind.  He  fills  our  legislative  as- 
semblies, both  State  and  national.  Just  as  he 
filled  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787. 
but  he  has  not  yet  devised  the  rule  of  order 
whereby  the  complex  parts  of  the  modern 
economic  machine  may  be  geared  together 
to  serve  the  welfare  of  men.  Not  since  the 
Federal  Constitution  Itself  was  o"rafted  have 
the  lawyers  of  any  generation  had  a  greater 
opportunity  than  we  have  cow  to  provide 
the  legal  system  within  which  the  whole 
modem  world  may  cpsrate  to  advance  tbe 
freedom  and  the  standard  of  living  of  all. 

FBEEDOM  THE  BASIS  OF  OTJB  SYSTEM 

Every  American  lawyer  is  loyal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  to  the  principles  of 
human  liberty  upon  which  it  was  based. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  when  that  Instru- 
ment was  signed  and  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  for  ratification,  a  great 
fear  arose  that  the  new  Central  Government 
might  become  so  powerful  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  because 
of  this  fear  the  Constitution  was  ratified 
only  upon  condition  that  a  Bill  of  Rights 
should  be  adopted  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  new  Government  wovild  be  an  in- 
strument to  serve  the  people  but  not  to  rule 
them.  Every  lawyer  knows  that  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  individual  in  his  economic 
and  political  life  constitute  the  basis  of  oto* 
system  of  government.  It  la  personal  liberty 
that  is  now  threatened  everywhere. 

If  I  were  to  ask  any  lawyer  at  this  conven- 
tion the  question,  "Is  man  made  for  the  state 
or  Is  the  state  ai»de  lor  man?"  the  answer 
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TKX    NATTnUX,   Alfa   THS   ABTIFKaAL   mSOH 

A  evloua  «rrar  haa  cnpt  isto  our  thinking 
We  have  ffedtad  to  dllTerentiate 
the  catiiral  person,  man,  and  the 
person,  ths  corporation.  We  go 
otir  dally  busliMH  In  our  law  ofllces 
li  our  leclsIatlTe  olBces  confusing  the 
of  the  corporation  with  the  rights  of 
The  consequence  Is  that  the  modern 
eorporitlon.  in  some  inataaess,  baa  become 
Bora  I  owerful  even  than  the  state. 

I  tfi  ill  undertake  to  pro-^e  that  statement 
tB  a  Bfoment.  but  for  the  present  I  want  to 
how  even  thinkws  wbo  are  com> 
loyal  to  the  fundamwf  I  law  of  our 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
■r*  thf  HNirce  of  all  authority  which  may  be 
over  them,  can  nevertheless  place 
ths  cufpwttaa  opon  an  equality  with  man. 
eeaatly  published  a  thoughtful 
iilmulnting  book  on  the  corporation 
vrltte  I  by  a  man  of  great  ability,  who.  a  few 
tgo.  was  invited  by  General  Motors  to 
k  report  upon  the  organlsatton  and  the 
ml  p'^iicies  of  that  corporation.  I 
io  Mr  Peter  P.  Druekar.  His  book, 
of  the  Corp>oratlon.  prof  eases  faith 
political  institutions  of  America.  He 
that  the  business  of  business  is 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  the  people 
and  that  the  corporation  la  an  In- 
aintmint  designed  of  prodvetlon  for  paopla. 
c:  nnot  read  his  book  without  reallllng 
tlMit  t  e  believes  in  the  BUI  of  R  ghU.  but. 
nevert  leleai.  hla  premise  Is  that  the  corpora- 
tion 1  i  an  aulonomcus  unit  which  stands 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  society 
Thla  Is  the  concluding  sentence  of 
hla  ftrft  duipter : 

our  statesmen  and  our  buslneaa 
have  to  Ond  solutions  to  the  prob- 
<  if  Industrial  society  which  serve  at 
tuna  equally  the  functional  efll- 
of  tba  corporation,  the  ftinctlonal 
oC  society  and  our  bculc  political 
aad  promises." 
Otovl  3ualy  If  this  sentence  represents  the 
phOoac  phy  of  Its  auihcr.  he  places  the  cor- 
poratlf  n  on  ex.-^.ctly  the  srme  plane  with  .m>- 
i  self  and  with  our  basic  political  be- 
Indeed  he  does  not  give  It  priority 
jpe  I  am  wrong  in  tbls  Interpretation. 
to  this  group,  bowever.  is  that 
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w  tbm  not  be  able  to  aolve  tbe  funds- 
Issre  of  ovnr  time   until   we  realize 
tttt  tlte  modem  corporation  must  be  ree- 


fer what  It  Is — the  servant  of  the 
Just  as  the  State  ts. 
;ask  of  the  larryer  In  the  current  po- 
ind economic  crisis  Is  to  produce  the 
order  which,  in  the  modern  world, 
the  bencflta  of  corporate  or- 
ganisation— and  they  have  baan  vwy  great— 
while  it  tba  aame  time  mattif  aartaln  tbat 
not  become  tba  aaslar  ot  the  people, 
mx^t  begin  by  recopUitag  the  indlsput- 
atola  f  ap  that  the  modem  corporation  comes 
solely  by  raaaon  <a  a  grant 
t.  Tba  corporation  has  no 
atoleli  It  chhilna  from  aome 
tba  SUita  la  tba  aarvant  of 
society  and  derives  Its  power  by  consent  of 
tba  go'  arned.  so  also  must  the  corporation 


t  to  be  tba  servant  of  the  same 
who  are  the  auttaon  of  governmient 


oovoaATtoMs   Moai   rownfTJL  tbax 

Cin  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
corjoratlon  haa  become  more  powi -lul.  j 
nonilcally  speaking  at  least,  than  tiie 
which  have  brought  it  into  existence? 

T^e  American  Telephone  tc  Telegri 
employe  7M381  Individuals.    Its  st 
also  number  alOMat  700.000.     On  the 
the  number  of  amployaaa  alone,  it  is 
nomlc  unit  with  a  population  great 
that  of  each  of   12  SUtes  in   the 
Union.    On    the    score   of    assets, 
there  are  only  6  States  within  whose 
the  total  aaaaasad  valuation  of  all  r« 
personal  property  is  greater  than  the 
000.000  at  which  A.  T.  &  T.  fLxes  the 
lU    usets.     Stated   in   another  way. 
property  In  each  of  42  States  Is 
less  than  the  asset  value  of  A.  T.  A 

But  the  telephone  company  Is  a 
monopoly  and  must  serve  the  whole 
so  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  It 
rank   high    even    in   eomparlaon    with] 
States     Let  us.  however,  take  a  r  -por 
which  Is  not  a  na  lural  monopoly.  1  >     U| 
States  Steel  or  General  Motors,     i    e 
value  of  United  States  Steel  excccc 
OCO.COO  and  that  of  General  Motors  la 
»2.000A)0.000.     There  are  only  21 
States  which  outntnk  elthe.-  United 
Steel   or   General    Motors   In    wealth, 
sgaln  more  than  half  of  alt  the  Stat 
below  either  United  States  Steel  or 
Motors  in  the  saaewcid  value  of  their  I 
erty. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  In  many  Stal 
not  in  most,  property,  both  real  and  per 
li  not  aaMaMd  at  full  value.    The 
bovevcr.  raaaalaa  the  same.    The 
power  of  these  units  la  onquaatknably  i 
er  by  far  than  that  of  moat  of  tbe  SUI 
cities  in  which  tbe  people  attempt  to 
themselves  and  make  their  living. 

It  Is  In  the  Impact  of  the  modem 
rate  orvanlaatlon  upon  the  ability  of 
make  tbelr  living  that  the  principal 
problems  of  government  and  economics  i 
No  one  will  more  reidtly  acknowledge 
that  the  modern  corporation  is  an 
unit  in  modem  society.     Indeed.  I 
ther.    Tbe  modem  industrial  corporal 
the   charactcrlstl':   economic    InstitutK 
our  time.     But  because  as  lawyers  we 
failed  to  provide  the  rule  of  economic 
within  which  It  shall  serve  the  people.  1 
now   concerned   primarily   In   serving 
first,  and  therein  lies  the  hc^rt  of  all 
turbulence  and  disorder.     People 
unmnk;  governments  In  order  to  live, 
nomlc  sysums  are  not  immune. 

ntoBtrcTioN  acTx.%iNSo 
Let  tis  refer  again  to  United  States  St 
an  e::axnpie  of  corporate  power.    We  all 
now  that  production  Is  being  restra!n« 
cause  we  do  not  have  enough  steel     Wa  I 
that   the  flacal  managers  of  United 
Steel  recently  raised  prices.    We  knov. 
even  General  Motors  has  curtailed 
ducticn  of  automobiles  In  the  Cadllla 
tlac.  and  Chevrdat  factories  for  lac  -  of! 
We  iiiow  that  a  seora  of  Indiisirlcs  o.at 
across  the  entire  face  of  the  country,  ir.( 
Ing  the  oil  Industry,  are  \uable  to 
steel  they  want.    And  so  we  have 
conflicting  obJactAvaa— tbe  obJecUve 
people  who  want  mora  atari  and  the 
tive  of  tbe  ftacal  managers  of  the  cor; 
wbo  want  more  profit.   The  people,  tbe 
nesces.  and  tba  induatrias  which  want 
steel  have  no  recotzree  becatise  sn 
tngly  small   group  of  corporations. 
States  Steel  and  nine  other  cotnpanK 
cotmt  for  M  percent  of  all  the  capital 
ment   in  steel   producing   facilities 
country. 

Four  of  these  corporations  oo  Janui 
1M5.  held   slmost  gt  pareent  of   the 

steel    lafoi   producing   cai 


of  concentrated   steel 

our  whole  society  how 

3mmcdity  we  n»ay  have. 

^at  the  very  axMancia  oif 

klrol  a  commodity  ao  ea- 

Btructitfa  demonstratan 

I  ndjustment  betvt,-een  tho 

^umlc  organizations  that 

them, 

know  that  a  great  in- 
like  any  of  these  steal 
|whoUy  upon  two  granta 
governments  of  the  peo- 
the  first  Instance,  upon 
Corporate  charter  which 
kMstence.    In  the  second 
ipon  the  grant  of  patent 
{people's  government  un- 
the  Constitution  of  the 

9n  should  they  offer  In 
entlal  favors  they  have 
kds  of  the  people?  Cer- 
Iprcduce  at  a  price  that 
'  tbe  economy.  And  cer- 
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rRaoLzmc  coifcawiiuTiow 
Let  tu  look  at  the  facts  with  reepect  to 
petroleum.  Just  as  we  have  looked  at  the 
facts  with  respect  to  steel.  There  has  been 
such  a  concentration  of  ownership  of  the 
c^l  reserves  of  the  world  that  a  few  com- 
panies now  have  the  power  to  ttim  on  or  off 
the  flow  of  oU  that  both  the  people  and 
their  Government  need,  and  the  power  to 
state  at  what  price  the  people  may  obtain 
that  oil.  The  armed  services  of  this  coun- 
try still  lack  commitments  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry for  the  delivery  of  oil  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  fleet,  our  Army,  and 
our  Air  Force,  even  for  the  balance  of  this 
year.  This,  I  understand,  Is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  price.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if  the 
power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy,  the 
power  to  fix  prices  Is  likewise  the  power  to 
destroy.  When  concentrated  economic  power 
fixes  prices  to  serve  It^  own  purposes  with- 
out public  responsibility,  it  undermines  the 
very  foundations  of  society.  "The  man  who 
writes  the  price  tag."  Robert  Wood  Johnson, 
the  Industrialist,  tell  us,  "controls  the  throt- 
tle of  business." 

Back  in  October  1939  when  the  late  Presi- 
dent Parrlsh  of  the  Standard  OU  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  appeared  before  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  during  Its  study 
of  the  concentration  of  economic  power,  he 
testified  that  "the  20  largest  producing  com- 
panies In  the  bualnaas  own  65.26  percent  of 
the  16.700.000.000  barrels  of  oil"  then  esti- 
mated to  be  the  magnitude  of  the  petroleum 
reserves  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  years  later  when  I  was  conducting 
a  hearing  on  petroleum  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  evidence  was  pre- 
aanted  that  petroleum  reserves  in  the  United 
Btatos  bad  Increased  some  3.000.000.000  bar- 
rels, and  that  the  major  companies  which 
In  1038  bad  66.26  percMit  of  16.700.000.000 
barrels,  in  1M2  had  70  percent  of  19,580X)00.- 
000  barreU. 

Today  the  concentration  is  even  greater. 
Kov  our  petroleum  reserves  are  estimated  at 
90J00.000.000  barrels.  The  major  companies 
now  own  81  percent  of  tbe  reserves  which  are 
greater  by  4.000.000X)00  barrels  than  the  re- 
aarres  of  which  they  owned  65  percent  9  years 
ago.  That,  gentlemen.  Is  the  progress  of 
concentration  of  ownership  of  a  nattiral  re- 
aource  without  which  our  standard  of  living 
and  of  business  wotild  be  impossible. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  told.  There  are 
great  reserves  in  Latin  America  and  across 
tba  aaa  in  the  Near  Bast.  In  Iran.  Iraq,  and 
Saudi  Arabia  there  Is  a  greater  total  proven 
reserve  than  here  at  home,  and  a  half-dozen 
corporations  control  these  reserves  also. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  These 
reserves,  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
world,  would  not  be  known  if  It  weren't  for 
the  oil  eorporstlon.  Its  management.  Its  . 
aclentlflc  staff,  its  trained  technicians,  and 
Its  workers.  All  credit  goes  to  them,  and  as 
an  American  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
discovery  and  the  development  of  these  re- 
serves Is  primarily  an  achievement  of  Ameri- 
can resourcefulness  and  skill.  It  remains 
true,  however,  that  the  petroleum  slttiatlon 
In  tbe  Near  East  demonstrates  beyond  any 
poaslbUlty  of  contradiction  that  the  modem 
oil  corporation  has  taken  on  the  functions 
and  the  power  of  government  Itself.  It  is 
bard  to  draw  the  line  where  one  begins  and 
the  other  ends. 

THZ  NKW  INOOSnUAL   SEaVITUUI 

Do  I  need  to  tell  this  audience  that  Stand- 
ard of  New  Jersey  and  Socony-Vacuum  are 
equal  partners  with  Anglo-Iranian,  a  British 
Government-controlled  corporation  In  the 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co.?  Do  I  need  to  tell  this 
group  that  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  Socony- 
Vacuum  and  Standard  of  California  now  ex- 
ardse  control  over  petroleum  reserves  in  the 
ITaar  Cast  greater  by  far  than  the  resotirces 
of  tba  old  Standard  Oil  Co..  the  dissolution 
of  which  was  ordered  by  the  United  States 


Supreme  Court  back  In  1911  for  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws? 

It  was  Justice  Harlan  who  in  that  case  de- 
clared that  althoxigh  the  Nation  had  rid  It- 
self of  htmian  slavery,  "the  conviction  wtm 
universal  that  the  country  was  in  real  dan- 
gw  from  another  kind  of  slavery  sought  to 
be  fastened  on  the  American  people,  namely, 
the  slavery  that  would  result  from  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Individ- 
uals and  corpSratlons  controlling,  for  their 
own  profit  and  advantage  exclusively,  the  en- 
tire business  of  the  country,  including  the 
production  and  sale  of  the  necessarier  of 
life." 

The  ratification  of  the  petroleiun  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
has  been  delayed  through  two  sessions  of  the 
Congress  because  of  the  apprehension  of  In- 
dependent oil  operators  that  It  would  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  giant  petroletun  corpo- 
rations with  Government  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  the  small  prodtKJer.  The  small 
operator  does  not  want  to  have  his  economic 
life  marked  out  for  him  by  the  exercise  of 
discretionary  power  by  either  the  expert  man- 
agers of  a  few  large  corporations,  or  the  ex- 
perts who  may  be  employed  by  Government. 
This  Illustrates  again  how  Important  It  Is  for 
the  Iswyer  to  cooperate  now  to  draft  the  rule 
of  economic  order,  the  frame  of  cooperation 
for  men  and  organizations  within  which 
freedom  for  the  individual,  scientific  ad- 
vancement, and  economic  expansion  may  be 
preserved  and  stimulated. 

THE  INTEBNATIOMAI.  CABTXL 

The  Story  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
modern  corporation  upKin  tbe  function  of 
government  is  not  yet  complete  without  a 
glance  at  the  international  cartel.  The 
Swedish  Government  has  Just  made  public 
a  study  of  the  oil  cartel  which  operated  in 
that  country  before  the  war.  a  cartel  In 
which  four  American  corporations,  a  British 
subsidiary  of  Anglo-Iranian,  and  a  locally 
owned  Swedish  organization  were  involved. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  these  revela- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  there  was  shown  to 
he  m  existence  a  memorandimi  which  pur- 
ported to  lay  dovm  a  private  rule  by  which 
the  members  of  the  cartel  sought  to  influence 
selling  prices,  commercial  margins,  rebates, 
and  the  allocation  of  business.  The  memo- 
randum was  not  signed,  but  it  apparently 
was  !n  operation  dtirlng  the  thirties  and 
perhaps  after  the  war. 

A  London  attorney,  Mr.  Bryan  Trench, 
representing  two  British  concerns  in  the 
cartel,  testified  at  the  hearing  that  "repre- 
sentatives of  British  companies  In  Sweden 
dlsctissed  these  agreements  as  cautiously  as 
possible  in  order  that  their  American  col- 
leagues might  not  be  caused  any  Inconven- 
ience." Pressed  for  an  explanation,  he 
answered  that  he  did  not  know  the  precise 
reason  which  guided  the  British  members  of 
the  cartel  in  this  cautious  attitude,  but  he 
said  he  thought  one  of  the  American  con- 
cerns "had  been  alarmed  by  certain  investiga- 
tions Into  conditions  by  the  American 
Government." 

One  thing  was  clear  in  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment study,  the  cartel  was  controlled 
from  London  and  the  septu-ate  company 
managers  received  advice  from  headquarters. 
Is  the  cartel  an  instrument  of  competition? 
Is  It  an  instrument  to  expand  production? 
Or  is  It  an  Instnunent  to  control  production 
for  the  private  purposes  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  driver's  seat? 


SEPAKATION  OP  OWnnOtSHIP  FIOM   IIANAGBMSirT 

Spokesmen  for  the  modem  American 
corporation  sometimes  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  It  is  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic organization.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
during  the  Telephone  Hotir  on  the  NBC 
radio  program,  the  commercial  announce- 
ment, vrrltten  for  and  doubtless  approved  by 
A.  T.  &  T.,  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  I 


have  already  mentioned,   that  the  ntmiber 
of  its  stockholders  approximate  700.000: 

"In  that  great  crowd  of  stockholders,"  the 
annotmcer  purred,  "you'd  see  school  teachers 
and  nurses,  bakers,  and  grocers,  farmers. 
housewives,  bankers,  salesmen,  and  many 
others;  more  than  one-half  of  them  would 
be  women.  You'd  see  citizens  from  every 
State  In  the  Union — ^from  Maine  «md  Oregon, 
Illinois  and  Texas.  Maryland  and  North 
Dakota.  Five  States  have  more  than  50.000 
stockholders  each.  Twenty-six  States  have 
more  than  5.000.  and  no  State  has  fewer  than 
600." 

All  this  is  true,  but  the  significance-  is  all 
contained  in  the  next  sentence.    I  quote: 

"More  than  650.000  of  these  stockholders 
have  less  than  100  shares  each,  and  no  one 
of  them  holds  as  much  as  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  stock." 

This  is  characteristic  of  the  giant  cor- 
porate organizations  which  carry  on  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  this 
country.  It  Is  true  of  Standard  of  New 
Jersey.  It  Is  true  of  General  Motors.  It 
is  trae  of  United  States  Steel.  The  average 
stockholdings  are  small,  but  if  we  were  to 
determine  the  median  ownership  instead  of 
the  average,  we  would  find  a  much  mere  re- 
markable situation.  The  average  holding 
of  the  Standard  of  New  Jersey  Is  only  167 
shar^,  but  one-half  of  the  164,000  stock- 
holders own  less  than  30  siiares  each.  The 
average  holdings  of  United  States  Steel  Is 
only  61  shares,  but  cme-half  of  the  243.674 
stockholders  own  less  than  14  shares  each. 

This  makes  It  clear  how  it  Is  that  In  the 
modem  corporation  ownership  and  manage- 
ment have  been  completely  separated.  Par 
from  having  a  typically  American  institu- 
tion, we  have  an  institution  the  very  nature 
of  which  requires  a  plaiuied  economy  in 
the  formulation  of  which  neither  the  stock- 
holders nor  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  jmy  effective  participation. 

THZ  PaOLXTASIAT 

These  corporations  employ  millions.  Gen- 
eral Hotors  alone  has  300,000  employees; 
United  States  Steel,  266.000;  Bethlehem  Steel, 
14.3,000;  General  Electric,  143,000 — mor« 
workers  than  there  are  people  in  moat  cities 
and  in  many  States.  These  are  people  with- 
out economic  freedom  because  in  the  first 
place  they  lack  the  tools  with  which  to 
support  themselves,  and.  In  the  second  place, 
they  exercise  no  influence  in  determining  the 
economic  policy  to  which  they  must  submit. 
Whatever  we  think  about  It,  however  we 
may  feel  about  It.  In  this  crisis  of  clvillia- 
tion  when  the  whole  world  ceems  to  be 
trembling  upon  the  very  brink  of  chaos,  we 
must  remember  the  solemn  fact  that  the 
proletariat  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  popxilatlon  without  economic  freedom. 

When  the  American  Constitution  was 
written  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed,  the 
lawyers  of  America  believed  that  they  were 
establishing  what  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg called  a  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people.  During  the  whole  first 
80  years  of  the  existence  of  this  Republic 
every  President  at  one  time  or  another  re- 
ferred to  this  Government  as  an  experiment. 
They  called  It  an  experiment  because  never 
before  had  there  existed  upon  earth  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  people  had  made 
themselves  the  masters. 

Now  we  are  facing  the  crisis  these  early 
statesmen  had  in  mind  when  they  referred 
to  otir  Government  as  an  experiment.  They 
were  fearful  that  the  time  might  come  when 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  people  would  Iq 
fact  lose  control  and  the  Government  pass 
Into  the  hands  of  some  group,  or  class,  or 
man. 

The  danger  they  foresaw  Is  here  now  for 
the  American  lawyer  to  see  and  to  avoid.  He 
understands  nothing  about  the  new  shape  at 
things  In  the  world  who  does  not  realize  that 
the  pressure  for  arbitrary  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment has  one  prima  cause,  namely,  the 
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niooaAM  TO  paasaavB  CAPrrsusas 

never   pretended  to  say  precisely 
drovisions  should   be   written   into  a 
ntabllsh  national  standards  for  na- 
x>rporatlons.     Senator   Borah   and   I 
to   try   to  dose  some  of   the 
le  by  which,  abuses  have  arisen,  like 
directorship,  the  lack  of  re- 
in oAcers  and  directors  for  ths 
the   corporation,    the   manipulation 
assets  for  the  payment  of  divl- 
of  capital,  the  reimbursement  by 
of  expenditures  by  directors 
for  corporate  polldee  or  programs 
of  the  law.  and  the  continued 
ion    of   competition    by    the    multi- 
of    mergers    both    Integrated    and 
This,    however,    is    not    the 
discuss  the  details  of  social  respon- 
to   which   the   modem   corporation 
sdhere.     It  will  be  sufflclent  to  say 
occasion  that  if  we  would  prevent 
merger  cf  oiir  whole  economy  In 
merger  In  government  we  must 
to  prevent  piecemeal  mergers  which 
vlng  the  people  In   the  Statee  of 
c  tndei>endence. 

draft  s  national  law  to  define  the 
the   duties   and   responsibilities   of 
organ:zations.    Failure  to  do  it 
only  continued  conflict  between 
and  labor,  and  a  growing  de- 
Oovernment  action  which  can  end 
ileastrr  tor  the  American  system, 
to  keep  economy  free  and  In  the 
American  instltutlona  matntatn  a 
Lhat  ^111  prevent  It  from  being  r«- 
by  either  private  or  putillc  power, 
reform  our  tax  laws  so  as  to  pro- 
Incentive    for    the    Investment    of 


private  capital  In  new  independent 
prise.     I   would  even  provide  an  Inc 
for  Um  «q>anslon  of  the  pvodttstlon 
tlee  t€  Mf   business  by  dNSglBg   ths 
laws  to  accelerate  amortisation,  but  I 
ask    enterprise    in    return    to    recc 
responsibility  to  the  whole  people  to 
tain  a  pricing  system  that  will  not 
the  consumer.    We  must  rigidly  cnfc 
antitrust   laws  so  that   when  new 
Is  established  It  will  not  be  restrali 
conapttadas    and    combinations    prohl 
by  Um  aptrlt  and  the  letter  of  the  lat 

If  we  do  this  we  shall   be  relc 
energies  of  the  American  people  to 
the  things  that  are  necessary  to  win  a ; 
ftrmly  founded  on  freedom.     We  prodi 
the  purposes  of  the  war  by  giving  the 
emmcnt  almost  complete  power  over 
resources  of  men  snd  materlsls. 
a  system  which  was  made  necsasary  by 
compelling  immediate  crisis.    We  abanc 
It  after  the  war.    We  lifted  Government 
trols.  but  we  shs!l  have  gained  not 
In    exchange,    the    people    must   sut 
private  controls,   private   rationing. 
restraints,    all    of    which    limit    prtxli 
The  world  nesds  capanded  pridur-.tn 
more  than  It  waa  ever  needed  be(  re. 
at  the  height  ol  the  war.  and  the  Am« 
lawyer  who  believes  In  the  fundament 
the  Bill  of  RlghU.  who  realizes  that 
come  first  and  otianlBatlons  afterii..ird,^ 
now  make  his  saosg  stfsctlTs  contri.uiK 
the  production  which  the  world   u« 
cooperating  to  draft  the  rule  cf  law  by 
all   the  complex  parts  of   the   modem 
nomic   machine   may   be  made   to  wc 
harmony  for  the   benefit  of  all. 

If   capitalism   would   save   itself   It 
first  help  to  save  democracy.     The 
of  the  rule  by  which  this  can  be 
Is  the  task  of  the  laadern  lawyer  if  he 
take  a  place  of  honor  tn  the  memory 
countrymen  with  the  framers  of  the 
stitutlon. 


Tbt  InlenMbonal  Labor  Org aaiiat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   TJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST4 

Friday.  December  19  il€0slative  dt 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  Pres 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
which  I  delivered  at  the  National 
ference  on  Labor  Legislation,  spot 
by    the    United    States    Departmei 
Labor  held  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
ber  9  and  10.  1947. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adc 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

THS    INTCaNATlONAL    LASOa    OSCANIZAI 

The  International  Labor  OrganI 
came  into  t>elng  in  1910  under  provlsioi 
part  xm  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
even  though  the  United  States  did  not 
come  a  member  until  the  Intematlot 
bor  Organization  had  been  function! 
15  years,  it  played  an  Important  role 
creation.  President  Wilson  at  the  Parish 
ference  was  very  much  sware  of  the  n« 
an  organisation  within  the  peace- 
machinery  which  wotild  assure  social 
aa  a  basis  for  peace,  and  thxctigh  his  ef 
Bamtiel  Gompers.  then  president  of 
American  Fedtfatton  of  Labor,  was  a( 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
ence  which  drafted  the  constitution 
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are  the  types  of  procedure  I  have 
witnessed,  which  have  been  svtcoeasfully  con- 
summated, and  which  build  up  my  faith 
not  only  In  the  ILO  but  In  the  thesis  that 
we  can  have  one  world  through  international 
(vganlaatlon  built  upon  demccratlc  prin- 
ciples for  the  purpose  of  uniting  peoples  In 
the  pursuit  of  peace. 

At  the  Montreal  Conference  In  1946  I  was 
chairman  of  the  £)ependent  Territories  Com- 
mittee. We  prepared  conventions  where  na- 
tions agreed  that  dependent  territories  would 
be  governed  or  administered  for  the  beneat 
of  the  peoples  of  those  territories  and  not 
for  their  exploitation.  When  nations  liter- 
ally live  up  to  those  conventions,  the  revolt 
against  poverty  will  be  a  peaceful  one. 

The  Job  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation today  is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all 
peoples  and  their  families  in  this  critical 
economic  period.  The  ILO  must  endeavor 
to  Insure  full  employment  Insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, for  I  believe  that  full  employment  Is 
basic  to  making  democracy  work. 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  experience 
that  not  only  Is  war  of  vmiversal  concern 
but  also  that  chaos,  poverty,  and  starva- 
tion breed  chaos,  poverty,  and  starvation. 
We  know  that  disorder  and  anarchy  pro- 
duce disorder  and  anarchy,  that  order  and 
prosperity  beget  peace;  and  we  realize  that 
these  sre  of  universal  application.  Today 
the  theory  of  "freedom  from  want"  has  be- 
come a  part  of  our  external  obligations. 

In  Uay  1944  at  the  Philadelphia  confer- 
ence the  ILO  began  considerations  of  how 
national  governments  were  to  develop  eco- 
nomic policies  and  social  Institutions  so  as 
to  maintain  high  levels  of  employment.  The 
result  was  the  declaration  of  Philadelphia. 
A  basic  for  government  responsibility  for 
world-wide  full  employment  is  that  high 
employment  levels  require  high  production 
rates  and  large  purchases  on  the  part  of  all 
people  everywhere. 

I  became  a  sponsor  In  the  Senate  of  the 
full  employment  bill  which  was  later  passed 
as  the  Employment  Act  of  1948.  This  act 
does  a  new  thing  for  our  Government.  It 
provides  for  the  President's  submitting  to 
Congress  an  economic  budget  as  well  as  a 
fiscal  one.  Private  employment,  private 
property,  free  enterprise.  Individual  Initia- 
tive, all  of  those  things  which  make  Amer- 
ica what  she  is,  are  the  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  economic  budget.  One  of  the 
hardest-headed  economists  of  the  United 
Statee  asserts  that  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946  represents  the  spirit  of  1776  at 
Its  best.  The  hope  ts  that  distress,  Inactiv- 
ity, loss  of  wealth,  financial  panic,  and  de- 
pression can  be  avoided.  The  spirit  of  the 
Full  Employment  Act  is  as  much  the  spirit 
of  1778  as  are  the  words,  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

If  It  Is  to  be  a  force  for  peace,  the  ILO 
must  depend  for  Its  support  upon  the  people 
of  the  member  countries.  Through  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation these  people  who  are  interested  in 
labor  welfare  can  promote  higher  all-around 
standards.  It  is  true  that  Americans  have 
been  less  affected  than  the  people  of  some 
other  countries  by  the  work  of  the  ILO,  be- 
cause our  standards  of  living  have  been  com- 
paratively higher.  Even  so,  In  a  number  of 
Instances  the  statutory  standards  in  the 
United  States  are  below  those  set  down  in 
ILO  conventions.  Also,  America  has  the 
problem  of  raising  the  sectional  standards 
within  her  own  boundaries  so  that  differen- 
tials can  be  equalized,  not  by  reducing 
standards  to  meet  lower  levels  but  by  bring- 
ing standards  up  to  our  highest  level. 

It  is  easy  for  some  of  us  at  home  to  under- 
estimate the  Importance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  That  would  be 
a  disastrous  mistake.  In  the  line-up  today 
between  democracy  and  totalitarianism,  the 
ILO  plays  a  role  of  vital  Importance.  It 
provides  one  of  the  rare  International  forums 


where  Ideas  can  be  exchanged  by  men  and 

women  outside  the  government  service.  It 
brings  together  practical,  experienced  peo- 
ple who  are  primarily  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  all  people  rather  than  political  ex- 
pediencies. If  America  does  not  give  its 
fullest  cooperation  In  keeping  world  stand- 
ards high  in  this  era  of  world  trade.  It  will 
be  forced  Into  competition  with  cheap  labor. 
Also,  an  Improved  world-wide  living  standard 
means  a  greater  market  for  the  products  of 
American  labor.  But  In  addition,  improved 
world-wide  living  standards  are  needed  to 
absorb  the  expanding  world  labor  market. 

In  1917  three  great  peoples,  the  Indians, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians,  numbering 
800,000.000  souls  were  85  percent  small-time 
farmers.  The  people  of  those  three  countries 
accepted  poverty  as  a  principle  of  life. 

By  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Russia  had  moved  Into  the  position  where 
68  percent  of  her  people  were  agriculturists, 
and  the  68  percent  were  stistalnlng  the  190,- 
000.000.  This  meant  the  leaving  of  25.00o]- 
000  people  for  other  things  than  agriculture. 
That  25.000.000  people  probably  waa  the  straw 
that  broke  Hitler's  back  in  Russia. 

In  the  United  States  it  takes  only  about 
30  percent  of  the  people  to  feed  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  furnish  our  food  exports. 

The  fight  against  poverty  has  taken  root. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  has  the 
machinery  by  which  we  can  make  this  revo- 
lution against  poverty  a  bloodless  one  and 
through  which  democratic  processes  can 
solve  the  social  problems  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  ILO  can  be  an  eflfective  force 
for  world  peace  in  the  postwar  period.  In- 
dustrial peace  is  one  of  the  fxmdamental  re- 
quirements of  a  free  world,  and  only  in  the 
ILO  are  disruptive  labor  conditions  consid- 
ered and  acted  upon  by  the  three  groups  most 
vitally  concerned— by  governments  repre- 
senting the  community  Interest  and  respon- 
sibility, by  employers  and  workers  represent- 
ing those  most  directly  concerned  and  fully 
Informed.  Among  those  working  closely  with 
the  many  new  international  organizations 
the  feeling  U  widespread  that  in  attempting 
to  Judge  the  possible  future  effectiveness 
of  such  organizations,  the  record  of  the  one 
permanently  successful  international  agency, 
the  ILO,  must  be  carefully  studied.  As 
Trygve  Lie,  United  Nations  Secretary  General, 
has  stated,  the  United  Nations  looks  to  the 
ILO  as  an  "organization  of  proved  efDciency 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  most-  Important 
branches  of  work  of  attaining  the  positive 
economic  and  social  alms  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,"  and  aided  by  the  27  years  of 
ILO  experience,  the  United  Nations  can  step 
forward  on  certain  grotmd. 


AmericaB  Veterans  Committee  Planks  on 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wssT  vncnriA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  18  {legislative  day 
of  Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  the  planks  on  labor  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  (AVC). 

While  AVC  is  opposed  to  any  activities 
by  employers  or  employees  which  would 
tend  to  imdermlne  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 


It  also  recommends  to  union  leadership 
recognition  of  its  obligation  to  foster 
standards  of  maximum  efficiency  and  an 
ever-increasing  production  of  goods  and 
services  to  provide  a  progressively  higher 
standard  of  living. 

While  the  AVC  opposes  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  as  being  destructive  of  peaceful 
and  constructive  employer -employee  re- 
lationships, it  also  recommends  that 
imion  officials  be  elected  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  that  unions  permit  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  color,  or  creed, 
with  regard  to  membersiiip. 

While  the  AVC  recommends  such 
measures  as  a  guaranteed  annual  wage, 
and  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  75  cents  an  hour,  the  AVC  urges  labor 
to  set  up  machinery  to  implement  the 
prompt  settlement  of  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. 

The  objective,  as  AVC  sees  It.  Is  full 
emplo3mient  and  full  production.  If  we 
keep  our  eye  on  these  fundamental  ob- 
jectives rather  than  attempt  to  legislate 
for  or  against  a  specific  group,  we  will 
be  nearer  to  attaining  the  goal  of  a 
sound  national  prosperity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  planks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labob 
rnu.  and  faib  emplotmxnt 

108.  We  want  no  legislation  that  Imposes 
upon  labor  crippling  controls,  which  height- 
ens inequality  In  bargaining  power,  or  which 
takes  from  working  people  the  hard-won  ad- 
vance they  have  made  toward  a  stUl  distant 
economic  secxurity.  We  favor  the  initiation 
of  all  necessary  meastires  by  business,  em- 
ployee organizations,  and  government  to  in- 
sure full  employment  which  shall  provide 
for  each  worker  not  only  employment  but 
also  a  real  wage  suiBclent  to  sustain  the  level 
of  consiunptlon  necessary  for  both  the  pro- 
motion of  a  progressively  higher  standard  of 
living  and  the  purchase  of  the  goods  and 
services  otir  fully  employed  economy  can  pro- 
duce. 

109.  We  stress  especially  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate and  positive  governmental  action  In 
the  form  of  a  clearly  defined  fiscal  program 
In  order  to  attain  full  employment.  We 
favor  amendments  to  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  extend  Its  coverage  to  all 
employees  and  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  of 
75  cents  per  hour  as  well  as  the  enactment 
or  amendment  of  State  laws  to  provide  an 
equivalent  mlnlmtun  wage  for  all  employees 
not  subject  to  Federal  legislation.  We  favor 
a  permanent  Federal  employment  agency 
system  with  adequate  factlltlee  for  vocaUonal 
guidance  and  counseling. 

WANT   CT7ABANTEXD   ANiniAI.   WAOB 

110.  We  favor  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  and  the  adoption  of  steps  to 
bring  about  Its  introduction. 

111.  We  approve  of  and  support  the  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  CouncU  as  a  beginning  step 
in  a  direction  of  progress  and  urge  that  its 
activities  be  expanded  and  its  powers  broad- 
ened so  that  it  may  become  the  dynamic 
force  Its  potentialities  indicate.  However,  we 
do  not  think  this  Is  a  real  substitute  for 
genuine  fuU  employment  legislation,  which 
should  be  enacted. 

112.  We  favor  equal  pay  for  equal  wtwk. 

TTNEMPLOTMENT 

113.  As  long  as  unemployment  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  emplojrment  opportunities 
does  exist,  we  favor  a  comprehensive  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  with  provision 
for  uniform  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  a  minimum  rate  of  *25  per  week  for 
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a  period 
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of  30  weeks  per  year,  including  time 


lost  In  li  bor  dianutaa. 


Redanution  and  World  Recovery 


dated  November  22 
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a  period  of  ao  weeks  per  year.  Including  tlm* 
lost  in  l4bor  disputes. 

[FLOm-UIPLOm  ISLATIONS 

A.  Collective  bcrgaining 
lis.  ^  adTocate  the  collective-bargaining 
the  most  effective  and  democratic 
ret  devised  for  the  stabilizing  and 
Improvez  lent  of  employer-employee  relations, 
and  to  1  tils  end  we  reafllrm  our  support  of 
the  Nat  onal  Labor  Relations  Act  without 
amendxn  mt. 
Ifle 
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Reclamation  and  World  Recovery 


B.  Labor  unions 


alms  and  aspirations  of  veterans 

In  AVC  are  Identical.  In  almost  all 

with  those  of  men  and  women  or- 

n  trade  unions.    Prom  the  ranks  of 

urilons  came  millions  of  our  comrades 

var.   and  those  who  stayed  behind 

us  with  the  tanks  and  guns  and 

needed   to  finish  the  Job.    Trade 

i  lave  been  the  most  powerfully  and 

organized  groups  fighting  for  a 

measure  of  economic  security  and 

equality.     It    Is    the   echlevement    of 

that  will  best  serve  the  needs  of 

Unlike  the  old  veteran  organ- 

that  have  either  been  viciously  hoa- 

best.  neutral  to  labor.  AVC  seeks 

c^peratlon  with  the  organized -labor 

to  support  labor's  struggles  to 

and  remain  organized,  and  in  turn 

support  in  building  AVC  and  in 

our  program. 

recommend  to  tinlon  leadership 
on  of  its  obligation  to  foster  stand- 
nazimum  efficiency  and  an  ever  In- 
production  of  goods  and  services  to 
a  progressively  higher  sUndard  of 
all. 

especially  recommend  that  union 
3e  elected  at  regular  intervals  and 
ons  permit  no  discrimination  as  to 
,  or  color  with  regard  to  member- 
recognize  democracy  In  the  con- 
Che  Internal  affairs  of  labor  unions 
precept  of  organized  labor  and  a 
tal  responsibility  of  union  leader- 


We   recommend    that   Government 

policy  of  avoiding  coercion  when 

^ttlement  of  labor  disputes  and  op- 

Liae  of  armed  forces  In  labor  disputes. 

c<»Mcriptlon  of  striking  employees. 

arbitration,  and  any  relaxation 

statutory  limitations  on  the  use  of  the 

process  against  labor. 

call  upon  all  States  wliich  have 

yet  ratified  the  proposed  constitutional 

amendm  mt  prohibiting  employment  of  pcr- 

uniier  18  year*  of  age.  to  ratify  it. 

recofnlae  th«  right  of  Government 

to  belong  to  unions  of  their  own 

oppose  laws  limiting  the  exercise 

collective-bargaining   rights.     This 

ooaatltute  an  rjiictsl  eodorsement 

In  violation  of  any  existing 


order  to  give  Government  workers 
rights  and  take  away  the  present 
"seoond-rlssB  ctttasns.**  we  call  for 
app4i>prt*t«  ■MWHHlialUjii  of  the  Hatch 
Practices    Act    to   carry    out    this 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   W&SHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  HORAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  in  foods  has  placed  the  farmei 
western  United  States  directly  into  tl 
international  spotlight.    And  the  pre 
lemf  faced  by  American  agriculture  ha^ 
become  the  problems  of  the  world. 

On  this  premise.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Joint  Committee 
the  Economic  Report  to  the  fact 
conservation  of  our  presently  cultivat 
soil  and  the  reclaiming  of  new  fields 
mands  a  top  priority  in  any  program  j 
aid  to  foreign  nations  or  domestic 
bility.    I    am    firmly    convinced, 
several  months  of  study  of  all  avail 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that  full 
velopment  of  western  resources  is 
essential  prerequisite  to  the  perform! 
of  our  world  recovery  commitments. 

Our  American  farmers,  like  Americ 
Industrial  workers,  performed  miri 
of  production  during  the  war  and 
war  years  in  feeding  the  millions 
fought  the  war  or  lost  their  normal  ci 
yields  due  to  the  ravages  of  war. 
accomplish  this  they  have  been  worki 
fertile  lands  overtime,  they  have  pl< 
up  millions  of  acres  which  should 
stayed  in  grass,  they  have  had  to  ski 
on  fertilizer,  and.  due  to  shortage  of 
chinery  and  labor,  have  had  to  for 
some  important  conservation  practi( 

As  a  result,  the  West  may  be  headti 
straight  for  another  dust  bowl — a  calai 
ity  whose  impact  in  the  next  few 
would  be  immeasurable. 

THI     "HOaAN-STXAUS     LXTTXas" 

The  possibilities  seemed  to  me  so  oi 
nous  that  I  recently  asked  various 
eral  oflBcials  for  a  survey  of  the  pre 
trends  in  soil  conditions,  an  accountt 
of  measures  being  taken  to  prevent 
due  erosion  and  means  of  gaining  fi 
est  use  of  all  available  land  to  av( 
overtilling  of  American  farms. 

Last  week  I  reported  to  the  House 
the  efforts  l)eing  made  to  preserve 
improve  the  Nation's  rangelands. 
rep<»rt  is  printed  in  the  Record  for 
cember  15.  1947. 

During  this  same  time  I  have  had 
respondence  with  the  Commissionc 
Reclamation,   Mr.   Michael   Straus, 
garding  the  role  reclamation  could 
in   providing  the  foodstuffs  necea 
to  Implement  any  American  long-ri 
plan  for  European  aid.     These  lett 
which  were  made  part  of  the  heai 
of  the  western  subcommittee  of  the  Jc 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
cember  8. 1947,  have  attracted  such  wi 
attention  that  I  now  ask  permission 
have  them  reproduced  in  full  in  toe 
Record ,  so  that  they  may  be  available 
the  pubhc  at  large. 

The  series  consists  of  four  letters.  ti 
signed  by  me  dated  November  19 
21.  respectively,  and  two  from  Comi 


dated  November  22 


tXPaXSXNTATTVXS, 

Sovember  19,  1947. 

^reau  of  Reclamation, 
Interior, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

line  with  our  tele- 

ils  morning.  I  believe 

for  everyone  who  has 

I'and  Coulee -Columbia 

a  "new  look"  at  the 

Objectives  at  this  time. 

are  wearing  out  our 

Iter  than  we  are  re- 

•m  to  me  wise   for 

how  quickly   we  can 

latlon    projects    like 

Into  production. 

lid  like  to  have  you 

Pederal   Investment 
Grand  Coulee  Dam; 

sent   estimated    total 

}mplete  the  project? 
that  there  wUl  be  no 

Investment  so  far  as 
^rned  until  the  project 
action  on  the  land  be- 

18 : 

instruction  schedule, 
imlt,  Qulncy  Plsts. 

the  major  considera- 
tion of  policy  at  this 
irer  to  the  question: 
I  construction  can  the 
lost  economically? 
re  already  stated  that 
schedule  would  bring 
taction  In  5  years  or 
It  to  know: 
counts  will  be  needed 
as  far  as  Qulncy  Plats 
rould  like  to  have  the 
stated.  If  possible.  In 
kl  cost,  rather  than  In 
3n  for  saying  this  is 
i<!         get  mired  down 
decisions  In  terms 
than  considering  the 
by  any  expenditure 

leflnltely  agree  upon  a 
It  we  would  have  less 
^Iflc  sppcc^latlons  of 

to  this  achievement. 

itlons  will  not  be  too 


Walt  Hosan,  11.  C. 

iNmiOR. 

3r  Reclamation. 
I..  November  22, 1947. 

\tativta. 

In  response  to  yotir 

1 1  am  setting  down  the 

"link  will  give  you  the 

^bla  Basin   Investment 

ged  and  numbered  In 

In  your  letter. 

^he  Government's  total 

ind  Coulee  Dam,  (b) 

|ld  Coulee  Dam  and  the 

re   the   two   principal 

of  the  entire  project 

the  heading  of  "Joint 

trnment's    Investment 

[and  the  reservoir  was, 

r,410.000.    The  invest- 

costs   for  the  entire 

ct  was,  on  that  date. 
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a.  The  following  tabulation  will  show  In 
capsule  form  the  figures  you  need  relative  to 
project  costs.  By  way  of  explanation,  we  sub- 
divide these  projects  Into  three  groups — the 
already  mentioned  (a)  "Joint  Pacllltles," 
which  Includes:  Dams,  reservoirs,  camps, 
and  buildings,  etc.  (b)  "Power  Pacllltles," 
which  Includes:  Powerhouse  structure,  gen- 
erating uniu  with  associated  facilities,  such 
as  bus  structure,  circuit  breakers,  transform- 
ers, and  other  accessory  equipment,  and 
(c)  "Irrigation  Pacllltles,"  which  Includes: 
Canals,  laterals,  pumping  plants,  drainage 
sjrstems.  permanent  buildings,  equalizing 
reservoirs,  where  necessary,  etc. 


Featurs 

Total  esti- 
mated cost 

Cost  to 

June  30, 

1947 

Balance  to 
complete 

Joint  fsdlitips 

Power  faci  lit  iM 

Irripat ion  facilities. 

$146.  MR.  000 

87. 0U9,  (M) 

377.018,000 

tl3.M23.00O 
.12,954,000 

2i.3oaooo 

$11,735,000 

34,055,000 

355,62S,000 

Total   oonstrac- 
lion  costa 

610.885,000 

209,467,000 

401,418,000 

3.  The  Qulncy  district,  which  consists  of 
298.000  acres,  will  first  come  under  irrigation 
In  April  1952  if  the  Bureau's  proposed  sched- 
ules for  1949  and  subsequent  years  are  ap- 
proved, when  water  is  scheduled  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  first  68.500  acres.  Eighty  thou- 
sand acres  more  are  scheduled  to  receive  water 
In  April  1953,  100.000  acres  In  AprU  1954,  and 
the  49,500  acres  remaining  will  probably  re- 
ceive water  In  1955.  This  Is  an  optimum 
schedule  dependent  on  substantial  appro- 
priations. 

4.  The  schedule  of  funds  required  on  basis 
of  present-day  costs,  to  produce  an  economi- 
cal rate  of  construction  progress  and  also 
to  bring  In  the  land  to  be  irrigated  on  the 
east  district  and  south  district,  are  as  follows: 


Amount 

Percent 

1M9 

$37,845,000 
54.133.000 
48,180.000 
45.789,000 
36  296,000 
21.223,000 
90.502,000 

11 

1950 

16 

1951 

It 

1952 

14 

IM3 

11 

19M 

7 

After  19.14 

O 

I  About  27  percent. 

Total  acreage  to  be  available  during  each 
of  those  years,  including  Qulncy  District, 
would  be: 

Acres 

1952 210,000 

1953  _ 205.  000 

1954 250,  000 

After  1954 _ 357,339 

You  will  note  from  the  first  tabulation 
that  the  Joint  facilities  program  is  prac- 
tically complete  and  that  approximately 
•20.000,000  will  be  needed  to  complete  the 
power  facilities  so  that  the  sums  listed 
above  In  the  second  table,  as  being  required 
for  future  years,  will  be  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  construction  of  the  irrigation  facil- 
ities. 

5.  At  the  presently  scheduled  rate  of  con- 
struction, the  entire  project  should  be  com- 
pleted by  1959.  The  results  in  acreage  are, 
of  course,  entirely  dependent  on  the  action  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  appropriations. 
The  figures  given  above  are  our  estimates 
only,  geared  to  the  acreage  schedule,  and 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau or  offlclally  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  about  revenue.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  operation  until  June  30, 
1946.  the  gross  Income  from  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  power  operations  was  $22,450,- 

xcin— App. 


995.     We  estimate  other  fiscal  years'  electric 
revenues  as  follows: 

1M7 $5,  510,  000 

1948 6. 860,  000 

1949 6.  210,  000 

1950 _  6.  597.  570 

1951 _ 7,  E97,  570 

1952 9, 332,  570 

1953 9.  332.  570 

1954 9. 332.  570 


Total — 82,523,845 

As  you  know,  we  are  at  present  In  difficul- 
ties on  the  project  due  to  Insufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  earnings  of  contractors  work- 
ing under  contracts  awarded  prior  to  this 
fiscal  year.  The  story  behind  this  situation 
Is  of  Interest. 

With  the  cessation  erf  hostilities  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  proposed  resumption  of 
a  normal  construction  program  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project.  A  request  for  an 
•11.000.000  appropriation  was  submitted  In 
connection  with  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Bill,  1946.  Congress  responded  with 
a  $10,275,000  allowance  which,  added  to  the 
$6,000,000  appropriated  in  the  regular  bill, 
made  a  total  of  $16,275,000  available  for  the 

1946  fiscal  year. 

The  plan  presented  to  the  Congress  set 
forth  a  speeded  up  program  of  irrigation  de- 
velopment that  would  make  approximately 
1,029,000  acres  available  for  veterans'  settle- 
ment within  10  years.  On  the  basis  of  the 
demand  for  food  created  by  the  tremen- 
dously Increased  population  In  the  Northwest 
during  the  war  and  the  urgent  need  of  land 
for  veterans'  settlement,  a  10-year  develop- 
ment period  was  considered  essential. 

The  Bureau's  plan  called  for  the  initiation 
of  a  large  amount  of  irrigation  construction 
that  would  bring  into  production,  sometime 
In  1947,  Pasco  pumping  unit  of  6,000  acres 
In  the  south  part  of  the  project.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  late  1950  or  1951  about 
400,000  acres  would  be  watered  in  the  west- 
em  and  eastern  parts  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  project.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram was  dependent  upon  the  availability 
of  adequate  funds  in  1946  and  succeeding 
years.  The  scheduling  of  operations  was  fit- 
ted tightly  and  any  reduction  in  funds  from 
the  amounts  requested  would  be  reflected  in 
a  corresponding  reduction  and  postponement 
of  scheduled  land  openings  for  settlement. 

Por  fiscal  year  1947  the  Bureau  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  to  continue 
the  program  outlined  in  the  supplemental 
request  for  fiscal  year  1946  and  virtually  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  when  It  voted  the 
funds  requested.  It  was  on  this  basis  that 
the  Bureau  proceeded  to  award  contracts  so 
that  Its  program  could  be  accomplished  on 
schedule.  When  Congress  voted  only  $18.- 
000,000  in  additional  money  to  finance  the 

1947  project  program,  Irrigation  development 
on  this  project  was  rescheduled  to  reflect  the 
delay  and  the  award  of  contracts  for  several 
key  Irrigation  structures  had  to  be  deferred. 

The  program  proposed  to  the  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  1948  appropriation  estimate  of 
$27,500,000  represented  the  bare  minimum  of 
expenditure  required  to  meet  existing  com- 
mitments during  the  fiscal  year,  estimated  at 
$25,000,000,  and  to  initiate  a  very  limited 
amount  of  additional  construction  work.  The 
Congress  voted  an  allowance  of  $17,500,000. 

No  additional  contracts  could  be  awarded 
for  primary  irrigation  works  since  estimated 
earnings  on  the  existing  contracts  carried 
over  from  prior  years  and  the  funds  required 
for  installation  of  generating  tmlts  and  re- 
lated work  set  aside  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ference report  would  exceed  funds  available 
for  such  purposes. 

In  this  connection  the  workings  of  the 
Antl-Deficlency  Act  are  of  Imjportance.  It 
shotild   be   tmderstood   that   the  Antl-Defl- 


ciency  Act  makes  a  distinction  between  ap- 
propriations made  for  contingent  or  other 
general  purposes  and  appropriations  made  for 
the  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations  au- 
thorized by  law.  With  respect  to  contingent 
or  general  appropriations,  administrators  are 
required  by  the  act  to  apportion  expendi- 
tures of  appropriated  funds  throughout  the 
full  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  With  re- 
spect to  this  type  of  expenditure,  a  deficiency 
estimate  may  be  submitted  only  for  unfore- 
seen new  conditions  such  as  emergencies  or 
unusual  circumstances  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  at  the  time  of  making  such  ap- 
propriations. With  respect  to  appropriations 
for  fulfillment  of  contract  obligations  au- 
thorized by  law,  which  Include  construction 
and  supply  contract  obligations,  the  admin- 
istrator Is  not  required  to  apportion  these 
funds  throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year  except 
for  that  portion  required  to  meet  adminis- 
trative expenses.  These  funds,  except  the 
part  required  to  meet  administrative  ex- 
penses, must  necessarily  be  available  to  meet 
the  earnings  of  the  contractors,  on  the  force 
accovmt  work  In  progress,  as  such  earnings 
become  due. 

The  Bureau  has  conformed  to  the  Antl- 
Deficlency  Act  by  apportioning  over  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  funds  required  for  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  expenses.  The  bal- 
ance that  remains  from  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  after  this  proration  Just 
Is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  estimated  earn- 
ings of  contracts  in  force  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  All  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tracts contain  a  "contingent  on  appropria- 
tion" clause  to  protect  the  Uhlted  States  in 
the  event  funds  are  not  available  to  meet 
the  estimated  contract  earnings.  Consider- 
ation was  accordingly  given  to  possible  ex- 
pedients to  meet  this  situation.  In  order 
to  avoid  early  and  disorderly  shut-downs  of 
construction  work  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project,  which  would  probably  result  in  sub- 
stantial losses  to  the  Government,  the  Bu- 
reau arranged  with  several  of  the  large  con- 
tractors to  slow  down  operations  so  as  to 
extend  the  work  as  far  as  practicable  into 
the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  event  additional  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided prior  to  the  exhaustion  of  funds  now 
avF liable  for  continuation  of  construction, 
work  must  necessarily  cease  upon  such  ex- 
haustion, so  that  no  obligation  will  be  in- 
curred for  which  funds  will  not  be  available. 
This  we  believe  constitutes  compliance  with 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

In  addition  to  taking  ell  steps  necessary 
to  conform  to  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  fiJed  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  of  funds  re- 
quired to  keep  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
in  an  active  status  until  the  new  fiscal  year. 
While  the  amounts  Involved  In  the  budget 
presentations  are  not  available  for  release 
until  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  I  can  state  frankly  that  work  will 
have  to  stop  on  the  irrigation  features  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  probably  some  time 
in  February. 

Por  your  information,  the  Bureau  expects. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  to  keep  contractors 
Informed  concerning  the  status  of  funds  as 
their  depletion  progresses.  This  will  permit 
contractors  to  carry  out  their  operations  In 
the  light  of  such  information. 

You  can  appreciate  that  the  situation  is 
an  tmusual  one  as  Congress  in  the  past  has 
never  failed  to  provide  funds  essential  to 
meet  contract  commitments.  One  result  of 
the  shortage  of  funds  has  been  action  on 
the  part  of  at  least  one  major  contractor  to 
attempt  to  cancel  his  contract.  As  most  of 
the  contracts  Involved  were  acceped  at  a 
time  when  prices  were  somewhat  lower  than 
today's  prices,  the  Government  will  lose  ad- 
vantage of  these  prices  if  It  has  to  readver- 
tise.    There  Is  also  the  question  of  damages 
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SUtc* 


•  rcct 


and  tb* 
United 

Tb«r*  to 
tracts  to 
•ct.  and 
tbelr 

I   appre<flat« 
pnmut 
to  MiTtlUifi^ 
•know. 

CUncb^Iy 


t4t«mt  on  the  tnTcstment  of  tb* 
to  an  uncompleted  project, 
attached  a  tabulation  of  the  con- 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
•tatua  of  funds  required  to  meet 


t&» 
earnings 


WmMki»§ton 


Mr.  IftTHs^' 


Dt  mrtment 


Diaa 

Wttar  of 
schedules 
I  should 
to  the  Lst 
Orantlnt 


lite 


U  n 


ItotlOto'S 
In  order 
partlcipat 

a.  How 
addlUonallj 
within  the 
plan?    On 
per  pro)ecli7 

b.  What 
food  could 

c.  What 
ohtigatkmt 
would  be 
tioo   ol 
fsrtod? 

d.  W)ut 


or  RmManrrA-mrss. 
D.  C,  November  27.  1947. 
W.  8nAtis. 
ioner.  Bureau  of  Keelmmotion, 

of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Stsaus:  With   reference   to  my 
November  19,  regartfteg  cotkstructlon 
ur  the  Columbta  Buin  project, 
to  add  the  following  question 
Oready  asked: 
that    sufielent     appropriations 
to  what  extent  could  the 
program  be  speeded  up 
make   more   (nod  available  for 
in  the  Marshall  plan? 
many   new   acres  could   be   made 
available    for    food    production 
span  of  operation  of  the  Marshall 
which  project  and  how  much  land 


up 
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use  or 
pfojeeta 
uses? 

I  need 
by   the 


Of  Btirope 
country,  to 
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hsYlng  the  opportunity  to 
information  to  you  and  If  there 
more  you  need,  please  let  me 

yours. 
MiCBAn.  W.  9rtAm. 

Commissioner. 


ts  of  addlUonal 
be  proTided  oa  these  extra  acres? 
Mbet  beneflu  of  value  In  fulfilling 
aasumed  under  the  Marshall  plan 
obtained  through  faster  comple- 
fqsslble   projects   within   the   time 


addlUonal  VKpoam  (•boo*  Bormai 

e4«tl  wotild  be  tneoleod  te  speeding 

tion  scbedulee  to  the  limit? 

whkt  rxtenr.  If  sny,  would  accelerated 

c4itlcal     materials    on     speeded-up 

vert   them   from   other   cesential 


tiu 


ktkm 


Jo  n 


informatloto 
t  Committee  on  tbo 

America's  potenttol  ability 
new  denutnda  for  foreign   akl 
io  thto  Oopgrsss. 
Sincerely. 

Walt  Hooam,  M.  O. 

OV  Till  LNISSIUB. 

BocsAn  or  Rxcuucs-noiv. 
WoMh^^on.  D.  C  mamtmber  28.  1H7. 
Bon.  WSLT  Roaajv, 

Bouse  of  Mejrresentattves. 
Mt  Dkax  Mb.  HoxAir:  Tour  letter  of  Novem- 
tl.  IM".  Mked  to  what  extent  could  the 
Mitton's  ro  iaai«tk»  program  be  speeded  up 
tn  Older  «»  nwke  more  food  svailable  for 
pametpotk  B  la  tbo  Msrshall  plan. 

of  opwmtloa  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
under  whic  i  It  to  gruited  that  extraordinary 
•fforu  mxu'.  be  msde  to  meet  the  demands 
n  addition  to  those  of  our  own 
ewnparatlvely  short  tn  rclstlon 
objectlvee  of  reclamation. 


which  pro>  Bta  eui  bo  orodvcing  food  wttbin 
thto  p«rlo4  This  antiysto  proew  tbAt  rob- 
•tantbri  Midltional  oontrtbutlOM  «m  bo 
tm  MWlerated  program  oa  oot- 
WOTMsd  sddttional  funds  aro 
svalUbls  Immedlstely  The  following 
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atfoetad  pro|eets  tn  the  Western  States  (« 
elusive   of   reclamstlon   by  drainage   In 
Oulf   States),   together  with   the  est 
annUKl  crop  yield,  and  the  estimated 
tional  funds  required,  are  as  follows: 
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It  to  undeirtood  thst  thto  span  to  approBl>       y***' 
mately  4*^  fears  from  now.  or  xmtll  Juno  10.       **" 
IMlL    Aeeo  'dtngly.    an    analysts    of    burcsu 
pfD|sets  tbi  t  are  now  under  construction,  or 
that  can  bt  placed  undor  construction  rolb- 
tively  sooai  boo  beoa  OMUto   to  determine 


'  Est  imate^l  proiiurtian  «>«rh  rs'ondsr  year  ctsrwc 
togleiWAml>ear  in  whirti  the  lead  basdasv 

A  Itot  of  these  selected  projects,  she 
the  iibove  amounts  for  esch  project,  to 
doeed.  It  to  our  belief  that  thto  Itot 
conservative.  lach  of  the  projects  has 
founil  to  be  JusUftod  on  the  tMsis  of  benefit 
cost  studies  and  each  to  a  part  uf  the  loi 
rangn  program  of  the  Bureau.  On  tt 
projects  which  sre  not  yet  suthorized. 
dilBcultlcs  are  to  be  expected  that  may  h 
quire  changaa  in  the  program  if  It  to  to 
carried  oat  lueessifully.  In  thto  respect 
Itot  u  not  rigid.  Neither  should  It  be 
slderod  the  maximum  development  that 
lamarjon  to  capable  of  producing, 
thousanda  of  acres  csn  tudoubtedly 
added  If  the  Bureau  crganiaatlon  to  ex^ 
panded  baaasdlauly  and  the  Congreea  deters 
mlnen  tbot  such  a  cotirss  to  desirable, 
causs  cf  tbo  — ny  intangible  fsctors  preseol 
it  to  not  eoastdored  practicable  to  place 
noaximum  upper  limit  on  the  program, 
to  Indicate  only  those  projects  on  wt 
there  to  resaonably  certainty  the  necc 
schedule  can  be  met  without  vmusual 
extraordinary  costs. 

B.  AiiomoMAL  rooa 
The  llHibBll  plan  ooUs  otiMitloa  to 
urgert  aood  for  brood  grobM.  ooartsUng 
wheat  and  rye.    Otbar  gralna.  fata  and 
meat,  dairy  prodDcta.  and  frulta  and 
tables  wtll   also  be   required   for  shipment 
abroad.     Irrigated  limd  can  be  depended 
to  prcdtioe  targe  qtiantltles  toward  meet 
the  goato  for  these  groups  of  food  prodi 
In  addiUan  to  the  laedstuflO  wblch  will 
Boodsd  lot  tbo  sM  program,  wo 
tab!  tbo  listlwin  standard  of  Uvttig  fopl 
Uu;reuslng  population.    In  some  sectlc 
Irrigated  land  can  best  bs  uuUasd  by 
Ing  ipeclalty  crops  for  boaM  consumpt 
Thto  would  permit  scrsagts  In  other 
tlons  of  the  country  to  bo  placed  in  wt 
wblch    to    not    considered    a    good    irrlgat 
crop,  as  well  ss  corn,  which  cannot  bs 
in  largs  quantities  on  tntprtod  land  tn  nor 
em  areaa  whore  the  giiialin  ssason  to 
Total   crops,   ss   bcretn   sstlmatsd.   inc 
alfalfa  and  other  fosd  and  fc 
are    converted    Into   moat, 
prtxtiicts.    It  to  smpbaMasd  that  the 
Irrigated  areas  aro  baportant  aegments 
the    Jlvsotock    Industry,    provldtnfc    pssti 
and  alfalfa  for  winter  feeding.    Oevelopmeni 
of    artdtttnaal    feeding    areas    msans    m(ir«] 
of  aoat  and  batt 
Mllb  OB  tabiss  St  boaw  aad  ahtoad. 
The  total  amount  of  ofopa  reeultlng 
tbto  itcceleratod  prograoi  to  subatantlal. 
stiiuog  in  s  maximum  annual  Igure  of  oi 
10.000.000  tons  Ui  IMa.  s  part  of  which  wc 
rssuit    from  tbo  aoraal  ooastnietioa 
gram  of  tbo  Buwaa.    Hoorevsr,  it  would 
o  ooaoMtor  tbto  amount  the  tot 
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In  expediting  each  project  to  the  maximum 
practical  limit,  the  amount  by  which  Its  total 
cost  would  be  Increased  cannot  be  foretold 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  the  wartime  conditions  would  pre- 
vail, although  shortages  of  material  and  man- 
power should  not  be  acute.  The  principal 
factor  increasing  costs  would  be  the  resort- 
ing to  speed-up  methods  of  contracting,  such 
as  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee.  which  might  be  nec- 
essary in  some  cases,  and  to  the  use  of  un- 
trained employees,  assuming  that  material 
prices  and  wages  do  not  materially  Increase. 
Otherwise,  in  high-speed  construction,  such 
as  building  a  4-year  project  In  2  years,  there 
are  many  savings,  principally  In  overhead 
and  investment  charges,  that  tend  to  offset 
Increases.  Taking  all  of  these  factors  into 
consideration,  it  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  Increased  costs  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  normal 
expected  cost  of  the  project. 

x.  vsx  or  cxmcAL  matxuals 
Reclamation  projects  are  ordinarily  classed 
as  heavy  construction.  That  is,  work  in- 
volving massive  masonry,  earth-moving  oper- 
ations, and  the  like,  as  opposed  to  the  light 
consuuction  of  buildings,  homes.  Industrial 
plants,  etc..  that  require  relatively  large 
amounts  of  processed  material  in  their  con- 
struction. In  dam  construction,  earth-  and 
rock-fill  typoo  prodomlnate  Concrete  dams 
use  locally  proceMod  cement,  which  to  not 
t>elleved  to  be  of  significant  export  Impor- 
Unce,  and  the  aggregates  are  usually  found 
at  or  near  the  site.  Structures  such  as  canals 
constot  almost  entirely  of  excavation. 
A  study  made  in  the  spring  of  1946,  in  co- 
)n  with  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
itlon,  disclosed  that  the  Biireau  did 
not  uae  significant  amounu  of  building  ma- 
tsrlaU  in  relation  to  total  national  produc- 
tion. Items  such  as  brick,  wall  board,  struc- 
tural tile,  clay  and  cast-iron  pipe,  gypsum 
board,  etc.,  are  incidental.  Lumber  is  used 
to  a  greater  extent  for  concrete  forms  and 
for  temporary  buildings  but  is  now  consid- 
ered critical  in  the  western  sreas.  A  study 
of  our  requiremenu  in  connection  with  na- 
tional resources  and  foreign  aid  by  Secretary 
J.  A.  Krug,  report  dated  October  9,  1947.  Indi- 
cates that  some  trouble  might  be  expected  in 
the  following  items: 

(a)  Reinforcing  steel. 

(b)  Electrical  materials. 

(c)  Construction  equipment,  especially 
automotive  cars,  trucks,  tractors. 

(d)  Oates,  valves,  and  other  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  control  devices. 

The  extent  to  which  our  needs  for  the 
above  Items  would  conflict  with  other  essen- 
tial uses  csn  only  be  estimated  on  their 
relation  to  the  total  production  of  such 
Items.  If  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  uses 
mere  essential  than  food  will  not  sbsorb  the 
entire  production,  then  no  seriotis  problem 
would  be  presented. 

In  any  discussion  of  production  capacity 
It  to  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  specialised 
nsture  of  redsmatlon  work.  That  segment 
of  the  construction  and  manufacturing  In- 
dustries engsging  in  Bureau  work  generally 
do  not  compete  with  so-called  consumer 
items.  Contrsctors  engaging  in  largs  earth- 
moving  operations  and  their  equipment  are 
not  readily  adapted  to  light  work.  This  to 
also  triM  of  manufacturers  whose  plant  ca- 
paoltf  for  ttirnlng  out  large  equipment  units 
■  bOl  oaally  oonverted  to  other  items, 
■ttlmnth  both  draw  on  the  asms  souross  of 
raw  material. 

uaoMumom  bt  dbainaob 
Any  •stimatoB  of  additional  land  that  could 
b«  placed  into  production  by  the  Buroau  of 
llsciamatlon  within  the  next  few  ytan  would 
not  be  romplete  without  refertnes  to  ths 
desirability  of  rtflMailhg  tsnd  by  dralnaft. 
tn  many  sreas  of  ttM  fountry,  partlculariy  In 
the  atiuih  rentral  and  S4iu(heNa«erii  btntM, 
Alters  rsintall  to  ample,  there  sMtol  tiiaujr 


thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  that  can 
be  placed  Into  production  In  a  short  time 
by  drainage  projects.  This  land  to  now  water- 
logged and  improdvictive.  In  December  of 
1944,  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation of  the  House  of  Representatives  held 
hearings  on  H.  R.  3787,  which  was  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
for  the  reclamation  of  lands  by  drainage  and 
for  other  ptirposes.  A  number  of  years  ago 
the  Congress  directed  the  BxH-eau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  make  a  special  study  of  this  matter 
and  considerable  survey  data  exi£ts  as  a 
result. 

The  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Florida  are  typical  examples  of 
States  where  tremendous  possibilities  exist 
for  reclaiming  waterlogged  land  smd  placing 
it  to  the  production  of  food.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  is  estimated  to  have  in  excess  of 
10,000,000  acres  of  excessively  wet  lands  that 
might  be  reclaimed.  The  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  probably  have  in  excess  of 
5.000.000  acres  each,  and  the  State  of  Florida 
is  estimated  to  have  nearly  20,000,000  acres 
of  such  lands.  These  figures  tudoubtedly 
Include  land  that,  because  of  salt  and  other 
reasons,  would  not  be  practical  for  immediate 
development,  but  practically  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  have  some  lands  that  could  be 
reclaimed  by  drainage.  The  warm,  humid 
belt  extending  from  Louisiana  to  the  east, 
with  its  fertile  solto,  appears  to  have  the  most 
attractive  possibilities. 

Drainage  of  lands  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past  by 
private  capital.  However,  It  to  clear  that  any 
extensive  developments  of  thto  type  must 
have  Federal  interest-free  money  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  work  required  In  reclaiming 
lands  by  drainage  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
reclamation  through  irrigation.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  a  nucleus  of  trained 
engineers  and  hydrologists  that  could  be 
quickly  expanded  to  undertake  this  work. 
As  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior it  has  ready  access  to  the  technical 
skills  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  other 
agencies  that  would  be  required  to  construct 
such  projects.  Information  to  not  available 
on  which  estimates  of  costs  could  be  pre- 
pared at  thto  time,  but  It  appears  certain 
that  projects  could  be  established  involving 
many  thousands  of  acres  that  would  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  would  easily  return 
all  of  the  Investment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  We 
believe  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  that  would  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  make  surveys  and  to  prepare 
plans  for  such  projects  and  authorize  their 
construction  upon  a  finding  of  feasibUity  in 
each  instance.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
principles  of  irrigation  would  be  combined 
with  drainage  to  provide  ideal  condition .  for 
the  production  of  certain  important  crops, 
of  which  rice  to  s  t3rplcal  example  in  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Plans  for 
Increased  food  production  both  in  the  pres- 
ent crtois  and  in  later  years  should  not  over- 
look thto  tremendously  fertile  field  of  opera- 
tions. In  addition  to  repayment,  all  of  the 
other  benefits  of  reclamation  by  irrigation, 
such  as  increased  taxation,  decentralization, 
settlement  opportunities  for  veterans,  and 
others,  would  undoubtedly  accrue  wore  such 
drslnage  projects  to  be  undertaken. 

ABStnimoNs 
Thst  the  reclamation  program  can  be  ac- 
celerated to  the  extent  shown  is  bsssd  on  a 
number  of  assumptions.  Chief  of  these  aro 
tbat  ths  necsssary  funds  wUt  be  msde  srall- 
able  within  the  next  few  months;  that  extot> 
Ing  restrlctluni  on  personnel,  methods  of 
oontractlnf,  force-tccount  work,  Denver 
oAee  design  work,  and  similar  Itemi  wilt  bt 
llftsd:  and  that  an  administrative  organisa- 
tion will  bo  pormlMii  thst  osn  carry  out 
such  a  progran  In  m  iflMsnt  and  tuiiedltious 
msnner,  }t  In  nN*\imsd  thst  the  Cni  ttrMN,  if 
It  dtiermlhM  that  Iht  lurtsu  should  iiubarb 


on  an  accelerated  program,  will  Implement 
the  necessary  funds  with  legtolation  necessary 
for  Its  accomplishment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MicHAXL  W.  Snuus. 

Commiisioner. 


Operating  the  American  Mttchabt  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  opinions  expressed  cov- 
ering the  operation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  including  those  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Shipping  which 
have  been  given  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  today  Philip  Murray  has  pre- 
sented his  views  as  president  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  which 
are  as  follows: 

FACTS  StreSTANTIATING  THX  ClO  PKOGXAM  ON  THX 
ICEXCHANT    MAKINX 

1.  In  the  recent  months  the  active  United 
States  merchant  marine  has  declined  rap- 
idly and  Americim  shipbuilding  is  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  Todays  merchant  marine 
to  less  than  half  its  vrartime  size.  The  total 
number  of  Maritime  Commission  vesseto  on 
active  charter  status  on  November  15  was 
1.082,  a  decline  of  372  vesseto  from  July. 
Only  28  seagoing  vesseto  of  over  1,000  gross 
tons  were  on  the  ways  as  of  October  1,  1947. 

2.  As  a  result,  approximately  16,000  mari- 
time Jobs  have  disappeared  since  July.  On 
December  1,  1947.  private  shipbuUding  and 
ship  repair  employment  was  estimated  at 
105,700,  of  which  only  31  percent,  or  less 
than  33,000  men,  were  employed  on  new 
construction.  The  wartime  peak  employ- 
ment in  ship  construction  in  private  yards 
was  more  than  42  percent  times  greater. 
There  to  serious  and  growing  imemployment 
among  seamen.  Unemployment  instu-ance 
payments  to  seamen  were  five  times  larger 
in  October  than  in  July.  Employment  In  the 
allied  maritime  industries  has  declined  as 
a  result  of  the  large  lay-up  of  vesseto. 

3.  The  loss  of  Jobs  and  the  lay-up  of  ves- 
seto are  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
causes.  An  important  cause  to  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  the  European  merchant  marine 
brought  about  by  large-scale  transfers  and 
loans  of  American  \easels  and  by  a  large 
European  construction  prrgram  made  pos- 
sible by  steel  exports  from  thto  Nation. 

4.  The  Paris  report  admits  that  as  of  mld- 
1947  the  18  European  nations  had  1,400,000 
dead-weight  tons  more  dry-cargo  ship- 
ping of  over  6,000  gross  tons  than  before  the 
war:  a  toUl  fleet  of  large  vesseto  of  20,000,000 
dead-weight  tons.  In  addition,  as  of  De- 
cember 1.  1947.  there  are  In  tbe  United  States 
lald-up  fleet  1.339  vessels,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  over  6.000  gross  tons. 

The  European  fleet  has  been  Ineraasad 
materially  by  launching  and  by  fiutbar 
transfers  of  United  BUtas-tag  tonnage  In 
recent  months.  Nationals  of  these  Suropean 
nations  have.  In  addition  to  the  iM).000,000 
dead-weight  tons,  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  shipping  under  Panamanian 
and  other  flags, 

NontthelMs,  socordlni  to  ths  Msrrtmaa 
report,  as  of  March  II,  1M7,  tbtrt  wsrs  m 
vesseto  under  construction  in  wsstsrn  lu- 
rops  of  type  almllsr  to  thtiss  prssibtly  tn 
ths  Amsrioan  Isid'tip  fleet  TN  Wt  are 
bping  r»qussi#d  by  ths  10  nstionii  to  trsns' 
fsr  iMtwssn  lou  and  aoo  additioual  dry«eaffd 
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e  has  been  much  dlaetiaalon 
Blanntng  of  the  growing  Nor- 
men  hant  fleet.  The  Norwef(lan 
4asoctatton  formed  a  committee 
the  matter.  The  report  at  thia 
that  the  manning  situation 
tha  greataat.  if  not  the  great- 
'or  the  shipping  Industry  here 
A  serlcus  shortage  of  q\ial- 
is  already  felt." 
lollar  shipping  coats  are  not 
tlfy  the  strain  on  the  United 
and  steel  resotirces  required 
nations  to  further  expand 
tn  the  next  4  years. 
report  statea: 
the  pcsslbUtty  of  dollar 
through  the  tranafer  of  addl- 
to  the  sixteen  nations. 
In  mind  that  the  groaa  dollar 
sre  misleading.  Even  on  the 
tpat  such  transfers  were  to  be 
tn-aid.  a  maximum  of  only 
78  percent  of  Jtb*  groaa  dollar  fialgfcia  would 
ba  saved  by  tl  >•  partletpatlng  nattona.  Sine* 
the  vsaaala  w<  itM  praaumably  remain  In  the 
dollar  toiMlea.  they  would  continue  to  dls- 
btirae  dollars  or  fuel,  stores,  and  other  Items 
pvrchased  tn  American  ports.  To  the  Amerl- 
taxpayer  the  dollar  savings  would  be 
leas.  Qn  the  transferred  vessels  we 
taxes  now  collected  by  the 
hire  now  collected  by  the 
and  earnings  recap- 
by  the  Maritime  Commla- 
terma  of  the  bareboat  char- 
charter  hire,  which  would 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  gross 
timated  with  cloae  accuracy. 
to  say  that  tha  nat  aavtnfs  to 
tax^yers  wotild  approodmata  80 
groaa  freights  on  any  tramps 
the  alxteen  natloos  on  an  out- 
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of  dupUcata  tot 


have 

la 
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la  spadiU  typea  ct  ^immlm  of  which  we  hava 
none.  Unfortunately  our  desire  to  share  our 
aarebant  fleet  resources  on  an  equitable 
baala  with  our  alllea  haa  not  provoked  a 
similar  raaponaa  oiwraaaa.  8htp«>utldtng  la 
folag  on  at  a  fifailifc  paea  in  the  16  Euro- 
pean nations. 

6.  Nearly  3  years  ago  President  Roosevelt 
projected  a  "bold  and  daring"  plan  for  the 
oonstructlon  of  1 1  American  passenger  liners. 
Despite  the  desperate  need  for  |iasaiinar 
vaaaal  ccnstructlon  In  this  country  both  from 
tha  viewpoint  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
from  th^  dire  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
■hlpbulldlng  Industry,  all  major  construe* 
tlon  In  Amertcsn  yarda  has  been  tndeflnttely 
postpontKl  in  sn  effort  to  save  critical  mate- 
rlala.  Tet  the  Brltlah  are  building  10  major 
passangtr  liners  with  steel  exporu  from  thla 
country . 

There  were  3. 968 JOS  groaa  tons  of  mardumt 
ships  under  construction  on  Beptembar  80.  at 
which  a.lia.669  groaa  tons,  or  53  percent  were 
being  built  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Lsm  than  5  percent  was  under  construction 
hi  the  United  States  Sweden.  Prance.  Italy, 
and  Holland  were  all  building  more  tonnaga 
than  the  United  States.  Less  than  400.000 
gross  tons  in  Brltlah  yards,  or  under  90  per- 
cent of  the  British  construction,  were  tank* 
ers.  yet  tankers  repreaent  the  major  veasela 
In  short  supply. 

The  British  contend  that  steel  should  ba 
made  avnllable  to  them  for  shipbuilding  on 
the  grounds  that  shipbuilding  Is  an  export 
Industry  with  them,  which  ensbles  them  to 
close  the  balanea  of  payments  gap.  Tet  of 
the  9  1  million  groaa  tons  under  construction 
tn  British  yards,  nearly  75  percent  la  for  the 
British  Empire  The  bulk  of  the  remaining 
tonnage  is  being  built  for  Norway,  Portugal, 
Prance,  and  other  European  countries  which 
cannot   supply   dollars. 

9  What  Is  the  effect  of  the  foreign 
demands  for  steel,  aggravated  by  unneceseary 
shipbuilding,  on  the  American  economy? 

The  report  of  the  Council  of  Economlo 
Advisers  on  the  Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  upon 
the  Domaatle  Economy  prwented  the  fol- 
lowing taMa  for  examliyBf  the  effects  of 
steel  exports: 

8. — Total  production  and  export*  of 
rolled-steel  products.  1929-47 
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The  report  also  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  table  shows  that  the  annual  rate  of 
export  of  rolled  steel  products  was  almost 
three  times  na  great  In  the  first  half  of  1947 
as  In  1929.  and  that  the  percent  of  total 
production  exported  aras  more  than  twice  aa 
graat.  Nonetheless,  due  to  the  great  In- 
crease In  domestic  production,  the  amount 
available  for  domestic  use  was  at  an  annual 
rate  about  27  percent  higher  during  the  first 
half  of  1947  than  In  1929,  and  about  72  per- 
eant  higher  than  In  the  last  year  before  tha 
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to  this  country  to  data  have  been  due  main- 
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temal  condition  of  the  nation,  except  In 
affecting  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed  Amer- 
ica and  the  amount  of  the  European  na- 
tional's dollar  balance,  which  we  have  shown 
Is  negligible. 

It  ts  very  Important  always  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact  that  external  transport 
ts  the  gliding  of  the  Illy.  If  the  goods  are 
brought,  the  people  can  eat — whether  or  not 
the  goods  are  brought  In  the  ships  of  one 
national  to  another. 

Since  steel  Is  a  terrific  shortage  Item  and 
since  steel  Is  the  most  Import&ut  require- 
ment for  building  external  transport  It 
would  seem  Important  that  transport  build- 
ing might  be  postponed.  This  would  not  be 
possible  If  we  did  not  have  presently  at  our 
disposal  the  United  SUtes  war-bullt  emer- 
gency fleet  Since  we  do  have  this  surplus 
dry  cargo  tonnage  at  our  disposal.  It  is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  wastage  of  steel  for  Europe 
to  build  cargo  carrying  ships  when  steel  Is 
short. 

11.  Tanker  tonnage  requirements  for  the 
16  European  nations  alone  will  Jump  50  per- 
cent by  1951,  requiring  an  additional  6,100,- 
OCO  dead-weight  tons  from  mid-1947. 

Our  own  country  Is  now  facing  heavy  gas- 
oline and  fuel  oil  shortages  because  of  lack 
of  tankers.  Tet  only  1  tanker  Is  now  being 
built  In  American  yards. 

12.  Despite  the  availability  of  American 
ships  and  American  seamen,  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  date  has  been  to  misdirect 
scarce  foielgn  resources  and  labor  Into  work 
which  America  can  perform  at  little  expense 
to  Itself  and  at  none  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  defiance  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  as 
expresced  in  Public  Resolution  17.  approved 
March  26,  1034,  which  stales  that  cargoes  re- 
sulting from  United  States  Government  loans 
should  be  carried  In  United  States  flag  ves- 
seLi:  and  as  further  expressed  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1926.  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Army  have  been  fostering  the 
use  of  foreign  flag  vessels.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  proposed,  and  the  Department  of 
National  D3fen&e  has  endorsed,  a  revival  of 
the  merchant  marines  of  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan. Pending  congresslonHl  action  In  this 
regard,  the  United  States  Military  Govern- 
ment In  Ge.-many  Is  now  seeking  to  have 
British  vessels  carry  all  of  the  cargoes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
State  Department  has  ordered  Greek  and 
Turkish  vessels  to  be  used  In  carrying  car- 
goes between  their  respective  nations  and 
our  coimtry  whenever  they  are  available. 
In  practice  this  has  meant  almost  exclusive 
carriage  in  foreign  flag  vessels. 

13.  The  percentage  (by  weight)  of  Ameri- 
can exports  and  imports  carried  In  the 
United  States-flag  vessels  declined  from  a 
monthly  average  of  60.3  in  1946  to  50.1  in 
August  1947.  The  percentages  by  area  varied 
from  63  in  the  Bayonne-Hamburg  range,  to 
60  In  the  Mediterranean  to  42  In  the  Baltlc- 
Scandlnaviar  area,  down  to  32  percent  in  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  trades. 

14.  The  large  "run-away"  fleet  trading 
under  the  colors  of  Panama  and  Honduras 
should  be  brought  back  under  the  true  flags 
of  its  owners.  The  latest  available  tabula- 
tion, as  of  early  1947.  shows  2,293.100  dead- 
weight tons  under  the  Panamanian  and  Hon- 
duran  flags,  of  which  1,008,800  dead-weight 
tons  were  American  owned,  and  1,184.300 
dead-weight  tons  were  owned  by  nationals 
of  other  countries.  Virtually  none  of  this 
fleet  Is  owned  by  Panamanian  and  Honduran 
citizens. 

The  American -owned  fleet  imder  these 
flags  does  not  employ  Americans  nor  pay 
taxes  to  the  United  Slates  Treasury. 

The  foreign-owned  fleet  under  these  flags 
(largely  Greek,  but  a  sizable  proportion  is 
British  and  Scandinavian)  dees  not  provide 
Income  for  the  devastated  nations  of  Europe. 


Tears  Your  Heart  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Krug  launched  last 
spring  a  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  study 
of  the  health  conditions  in  Alaska  and 
other  areas  representing  acute  problems 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
team,  composed  of  Drs.  Harry  Barnett, 
Jack  Fields.  George  Milles.  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  Arthur  Bernstein,  completed 
an  outstanding  report  on  Alaska,  and  it 
is  published  In  the  American  Medical 
Association  Journal  of  October  25. 

I  simply  want  to  footnote  this  learned, 
searching  report  with  a  human  story 
that  may  make  it  more  real  to  you — one 
"that  tears  your  heart  away,"  as  the 
visiting  nurse  observed  in  her  report  of 
her  visit  to  Tetlin,  Alaska. 

This  story  is  in  the  letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Williar;  E.  Warne,  of  In- 
terior, the  memorandum  of  Dr.  C.  Earl 
Albrecht.  Territorial  commissioner  of 
health,  Juneau.  Alaska,  and  the  editorial 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  of 
November  10.  which  I  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks: 

United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  16.  1947. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Bartlett:  When  you  and  I  were 
discussing  with  Governor  Gruenlng  of  Alaska 
the  terrible  situation  revealed  by  the  report 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  team.  I 
remembered  that  Eh-.  C  Earl  Albrecht.  Ter- 
ritorial Commissioner  of  Health,  was  due  In 
Washington  on  ofllcial  business  In  a  day  or 
two.  I  brought  up  the  report  In  a  discus- 
sion with  him  of  this  subject  which  is  so 
important  to  every  American  who  feels  a  re- 
sponsibility to  his  country. 

Dr  Albrecht  told  me  again,  as  Mr.  Don  C. 
Foster,  who  represents  the  Indian  Service 
and  is  head  of  the  Alaskan  Native  Service, 
had  told  me  previously,  that  we  had  found 
many  more  cases  of  tuberculosis  than  we 
could  care  for  with  facilities  available  to  us. 
The  report  of  Mrs.  Naomi  Talbitzer.  Itinerant 
public  health  nurse,  who  takes  a  mobile 
clinic  over  the  few  Alaskan  highways,  had 
Jiist  been  received  by  Dr.  Albrecht.  I  am  at- 
taching it  for  your  Information. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  now  preparing  Just 
to  "talk,  talk,  talk,"  as  some  of  the  Eskimos 
have  appraised  our  past  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  E.  Warns. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

United  States 

Ete>ABTMENT  OP  THE   IlTTERIOS. 

Division  or  Territories 

and  Islaxd  Possessions, 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  11.  1947. 
Memorandum. 

To:   Assistant  Secretary  Warne. 
Prom :  Dr.  C.  Earl  Albrecht.  Territorial  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Subject:  Hospital  situation  In  Alaska. 


Today.  I  received  from  my  office  In  Juneau 
the  narrative  report  of  Mrs.  Naomi  Talbitser, 
itinerant  public  health  nurse,  who  Is  work- 
ing as  a  Department  of  Health  and  Alaska 
Native  Service  field  nurse,  both  agencies 
equally  sharing  the  cost  of  her  services. 

It  is  felt  that  the  contents  of  this  letter 
and  report  of  Mrs.  Talbitzer  are  pertinent, 
direct  facts  which  indicate  the  tragic  situa- 
tion existing  In  many  communities  thiough- 
out  Alaska  with  reference  to  the  horrible  ef- 
fects of  uncontrolled  tuberculosis. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  of  health.  In  the  summer  of 
1946,  did  a  case-finding  study  of  the  com- 
munities now  being  served  by  Mrs.  Talbitzer, 
which  gave  the  information  as  to  who  needed 
hospital  care  for  tuberculosis.  No  patients 
have  been  hospitalized,  because  of  the  lack 
of  fimds  In  this  and  many  other  areas. 

It  is  most  discouraging  for  these  people 
who  are  rightfully  looking  to  the  agencies 
responsible  for  some  help  from  this  plague 
that  Is  killing  them.  The  most  recent  report 
of  our  field  physician  visiting  this  same  com- 
munity this  past  summer  reported:  "I  wish 
ycu  could  have  seen  the  look  in  Andrew's 
face  when  he  said,  'My  three  babies  die,  and 
now  my  boy  sick.  All  we  get  ts  talk,  talk, 
talk,  no  doctor  no  hospital."  It  is  very  hard 
for  us  to  offer  any  solution  to  these  pitiful 
situations.  If  we  don't  act  soon  we  wont 
have  to  worry  about  the  people  in  Tetlin  for 
they  will  all  have  died  of  Just  plain  neglect." 

These  are  the  facts  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  team  of  doctors,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Alaska  Native  Service,  and  department  of 
health  officials  have  been  pleading  for  the 
establishment  of  sufficient  beds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  without  any  further  de- 
lay. It  Is  the  basis  upon  which  I  made  the 
statement  that  I  consider  It  the  most  Im- 
mediate health  measure  to  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  substantiating  "evidence  of  the  situa- 
tion, here  follow  excerpts  from  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Talbitzer.  Itinerant  public-health 
nurse,  who  travels  the  highway  system  of 
Alaska — she  has  recently  come  to  the  Terri- 
tory, so  her  observations  are  not  colored, 
but  are  straightforward  and  factual: 

"I  spent  a  week  in  Tetlin.  The  AIasl:a  Na- 
tive Service  teachers  with  their  4-month-old 
baby  are  the  only  white  people  there.  The 
night  before  I  arrived,  a  3-year-old  chUd  died. 
If  they  could  have  sent  a  message,  I  could 
have  gone  In  sooner  as  I  was  at  Northway. 
It's  questionable  whether  I  could  have  done 
anything  to  save  the  child  but  at  least  It 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  them  to  have 
had  some  help.  When  I  called  on  the  young 
mother  she  said  to  me,  'I  lose  my  whole  fam- 
ily, mother,  father,  three  sisters  and  brothers. 
I  am  only  one  left.  I  sure  hate  to  lose  my 
kid.' 

"The  amount  of  Illness  and  the  death  rate 
there  is  appalling.  Since  January  1947  there 
have  been  10  deaths,  9  of  which  were  chil- 
dren, and  2  births.  Six  of  the  deaths  were 
in  the  first  3  months  of  the  year,  three  of 
them  on  consecutive  days. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt,  the  ANS  teachers,  are 
doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  amorg  the  natives. 
The  school  enrollment  is  16.  Mrs.  Matt  haa 
been  giving  excellent  care  in  cases  of  Illness 
and  is  interested  In  helping  the  women  im- 
prove their  bead  and  leather  work.  Mr.  Matt 
has  influenced  the  village  to  start  having 
councU  meetings  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years.    He  aJso  plans  to  help  them  dig  a  well. 

"As  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  Tetlin  na- 
tives are  in  deplorable  condition.  For  the 
past  two  summers  the  river  has  been  high  and 
there  have  besn  very  few  fish.  Only  two 
families  have  fish  dried  for  the  winter.  Tha 
council  has  passed  a  ruling  that  no  liquor  be 
allowed  In  the  village  and  anyone  bringing 
any  in  for  his  own  or  anyone  else's  con- 
siunption  Is  liable  to  a  fine  of  up  to  050.    It 
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home  a  boy  with  active  tuber* 
temperature  Tarles  from  103  to 
bunk,  one  of  the  two  In  the 
there  la  his  uncle,  his  old 
his  sister  and  a  cousin,  aged 
rcuinsta.  Both  of  thaae  eaaea 
for  hospitalisation. 
when  I  was  la  the  home,  the 
was  some  Hour  from  which 
made  biscuits.  She  gets 
Children  but  a  little  money 
D  nmch  food  and  no  more, 
hook  his  head  aadly  snd  said, 
last  year.  3  mimtlis  In  a  row. 
o«e  one.  If  I  loee  this  kid.' 
lA-year-old  boy  wbo  la  dying 
,  'It  tear  my  heart  away.  In 
boy  he  wUl  loee.  his  (amUy 
14-yaar<old  daughter  with  a 
nodaraiely  advanced  tubcrou- 
boy  with  primary  acuva 
»  t4-fear-oUI  daughter  whose 
I  read  only  'pleural  changes' 
siia  tlredly  on  the  fluor  sew> 
rork. 
teara  your  heart  away." 
■oalerlal  o(  this  Utter  In  any 
you  Me  at  which  will  bring 
to  this  iragio  altuatlon  ci- 
Anerican  Hag. 
•dltorlal  from  the  OalMuUe- 
la  also  aluched. 
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HlAtTM.  BAinTATlOW 

•ammlttee  of  the  American 
tlon.  serving  the  Department 
at  tha  Intarlo^  in  an  advisory  capaolty.  made 
a  reaaonably  thorough  inquiry  into  public 
health  condit  una  In  Alaska. 

In  aiuveyln*    this  area,  strategically  Impor. 
tant.  rich  In  r  sources,  and  one-Ofth  the  area 
Jnltad  States  in  siae.  members 
Ihtanrlewed  doctors,  nurses. 
puMIC  oOcials;  examined  ata- 
hoapltala.  santtaUon  (acill- 
la  all.  the  group  covered 


of  the  entire 
of  the  commll 
fatlenta.  and 
llKlGs;  ix 
tlcn,  and  auch. 
4.500  miles. 
Here  are  sc^  of  the  things  they  fotuid 

they  reported: 
Deaths  froni  tuberculosis,  which  the  com- 
sa  the  most  serious  snd  ur- 
which  faces  the  Territory  at 
t.  are  nine  ttmea  the  TB  death  rate  In 
tbe  ftalted  St  ites. 
Threat  of  ei  idemica  of  communicable  die- 
has  raaa  (ad  in  a  situaUon  which  is  po- 

tntlally  "     ^ 

ittoa  lA  very  poor  throughout  Alaska. 
1  hopltals  are  groesly  Inadequate 
the  ci  rrent  medical  needs  of  Alaska. 
and.  ir  a  sudd<  n  emergency  were  to  artae.  the 
d  be  eataatrophlc 

acute  shortage  of  living  qusT' 
throughoit  the  Te-rltory 

In  comment  Ing  on  the  tuberculoais  prob- 
lem in  the  Ter  itory.  the  committee  obeerved 
pertinently  th  it  Alaska  la  an  Important  cog 
fit  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
ff  Its  people  a  «  healthy. 

We  have  ap4*t  hlUlons  to 
«f  Europeans. 

We  have  spcht  billions  more  to 
auSerings  of  A  Uatlca. 


attuation  wou 
There  la  an 


the  anguish 


the 


We  have  had  bureatierats  In  Washington 
whose  hearts  bled  for  the  Hottentots. 

Cant  we  use  some  of  this  money  and  com- 
passion on  our  own  pecple? 

There  Is  more  to  this  problem  than  going 
mercifully  to  the  rescue  of  some  lOO.CCO  peo- 
ple in  what  might  seem  to  many  the  remote, 
bleak,  vast,  and  deaoiate  Far  North. 

Alaaka  is  part  of  our  own  country — is,  aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  seeking  actual  statehood — 
and  Alaskans  are  every  bit  as  much  American 
aa  Callfornlans. 

What  Is  more,  the  Territory  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  our  national  defense,  as 
military  experts,  noting  its  proximity  to  So- 
viet RuMla.  have  been  remarking  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  CMiplMBta. 

Whether  the  Territory  baeooies  a  valxiable 
part  of  our  cotintry  and  a  sturdy  bastion  of 
national  defence,  or  whether  it  becomee  a 
Territorial  sore  spot  and  a  weak  point  in 
otir  armor,  depends  upon  whether  it  Is  in- 
telligently cultivated,  developed,  and  ex- 
ploited, or  Ignored  and  neglected. 


Scwnce  idd  tii«  NatMiuil  Welltrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CALnroaHiA 
IN  TUB  KtNATI  Or  THl  UNITKD  8TATI8 

Friday.  Dfccmbcr  19  itegUlatim  d«y  o/ 
TAurAdoy.  December  4).  t947 

Mr.  KNOWLANXX  Mr.  Prealdont.  I 
Mk  unanimoiia  eoMtnt  to  hava  printed 
In  Um  Ainx'ndix  of  the  RvcoiD  an  ad- 
drMi  tntillcd  "Science  and  iht  NaUonal 
W«)rar«."  daUvartd  by  I.  U.  Condon.  Dl- 
raetor  of  the  National  Bumu  e(  0tand- 
arda.  l»<»ior«  the  Amfrican  Council  of 
CommerclAl  LaboratorlN.  In  Wa.«hlngton, 
on  D«<ccmbcr  8.  1947.  I  had  thr  prlvl- 
Itgo  of  iioating  the  address  and  com- 
mand U  to  the  thoughtful  considtration 
of  every  ABMCtoMt  eiilirn. 

Thtr*  btiiit  Bp  dhldcUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Society  Is  at  this  moment  at  the  threshold 
of  an  undreamed  of  m.'utery  of  our  material 
environment,  for  science,  which  provides  that 
mastery.  Is  in  its  golden  age. 

In  particular,  achievements  In  nuclear 
physics  promise  Incredible  advances  in  the 
years  ahead.  Energy  from  atomic  power 
plants  has  been  much  talked  about,  but  even 
more  Important  are  the  tools  provided  by 
nuclear  physics  for  reeearch  In  other  fields. 
Radioactive  isotopes,  for  example,  will  per- 
mit us  to  explore  the  structures  and  consti- 
tution of  molecular  aggragaves,  for  such  iso- 
topes can  be  Introduced  Into  s  system  as  sci- 
entific detectives.  They  will  behave  as  tjie 
usual  stoma  of  the  particular  element  be- 
have, but  they  can  be  traced  and  studied  by 
means  of  the  radiation  they  emit.  Tracer 
studies  of  this  kind  will  \mravel  secrets  in 
biology,  physiology,  medicine,  chemistry,  snd 
metaUurgy. 

The  combined  effect  of  tracer  studies,  of  a 
variety  of  sources  of  radiation,   of   various 
sources  of  high-Intensity,  highly  accelerated 
subatomic  particles,  and  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  nucleus  means  that  spectacular 
advances  In  many  fields  are  at  hand.    The 
problem  of  curing  fatal  diseases  will  be  s 
ceaafuliy   attacked;    fundamaatal   blolcg 
and  phyaiotoglcal  prooMsse  will  be  unc; 
stood;  new  types  of  therapy  will  be  develop,  cd 
In    medicine;     better    control    of    Intricate 
chemical    manufacturing   processes    will    be 
feasible;  new  products,  like  petroleum  luels 
and  metals  with  unusual  properUes,  wUl  be 
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cifically.  It  Is  recommended  ttiat  the  total 
research  and  development  budget  be  doubled, 
coinclden tally  quadrupling  basic  research  ac- 
tivity and  tripling  resean^  on  health  and 
medicine. 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  support  for  basic 
research  be  provided  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  progressively  increasing  rate,  reach- 
ing an  annual  rate  of  250  millions  by  1957. 
The  present  rate  of  total  expenditures  for 
basic  research  is  110  millions  while  quadrup- 
ling would  require  440  millions:  so  that  this 
proposal  leaves  ample  scope  for  large-scale 
and  expanding  support  of  basic  research  by 
private  groups  and  State  goverrunents. 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  National 
Science  Foundation  be  establlsh«l  with  a 
Director  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
President  to  idmin  later  the  program  of 
grants  in  support  of  basic  research.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  the  Director  have 
a  board  of  advisers  half  of  whose  members 
should  come  from  Government  iabcratories 
In  order  to  provide  for  proper  correlation  of 
the  work  wi;h  that  of  the  Government 
laboratories. 

6.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  program  of 
Federal  scholarship  aid  to  imlverslty  students 
be  developed  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  Increased  number  of 
scientists  needed  and  that  this  program  be 
a  part  of  a  general  program  of  assistance  to 
university  students  In  all  fields  of  Interest. 

0.  It  Is  recommended  that  suitable  Fed- 
eral assistance  be  given  to  eollegea  and 
universities  in  developing  their  scientific 
research  facilities  and  that  this  should  be 
•dminiatered  ss  part  of  a  broad  program  of 
aM  to  universities  In  all  flslds. 

T.  It  Is  reoommendsd  that  ths  work  of  the 
several  Federsl  reaesrch  eatsbllshmsnts  be 
better  oonrdlnnlsd  by  the  satabllshment  of 
an  InterdtpRrimentiil  Bdenee  Oommlttee,  by 
a  eoordtnstun  uf  all  loientlfle  research  pro- 
frams  throufli  ttM  WmntM  of  Ibe  Budget, 
and  by  the  astlfiiment  of  a  member  o(  the 
Whm  louse  staff  to  devote  himself  to  prob- 
lems or  linuon  St  the  top  policy  level  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

%.  Lastly.  It  ii  re crmmendsd  that  sld  to  the 
feeOBStniotlon  of  European  iclentlSe  rs- 
searcb  be  made  pnrt  of  our  Bumpe an  recovery 
program.  This  recognises,  first,  that  science 
is  univsnal  In  that  tu  truths  are  part  of 
tbe  universe  accessible  to  nil  inveetlgators; 
■seond,  thst  we  pnin  as  much  by  original 
diacoveriss  made  -Jlsewtaere  as  by  those  which 
we  make:  and,  third,  that  tbe  progress  of 
other  nations  in  science  and  technology  la 
necessary  if  they  are  to  become  seU-sulBclent 
again. 

The  program  outlined  in  the  Bteelman 
report  is  splendidly  conceived,  and  every 
point  is  vital  If  we  arr  to  live  up  to  the 
responsibilities  with  which  we  are  confronted 
by  our  good  fortime  In  natural  resources  and 
freedom  from  war  devastation. 

One  of  th*  great  difficulties  about  a  major 
program  of  erpcndltures  on  basic  research  Is 
that  it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  to  an  appro- 
priations committee — and  even  to  manage- 
ment In  private  business — precisely  what  the 
program  will  accomplish  with  that  degree  of 
deflnlteness  expected  and  demanded  In  other 
fields.  It  IS  necessary  to  entrust  funds  for 
research  programs  on  faith,  on  the  compe- 
tence of  the  lenders  of  such  programs,  and 
the  trust  must  be  maintained  for  a  sustained 
period  of  time.  It  is  characteristic  of  most 
fundamental  research  that  several  years  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  any  work  of 
Importance  and  that  the  end  result  may  be 
difficult  to  evaluate  by  anyone  except  spe- 
cialists. What,  for  enample.  Is  the  cash  value 
of  Binste'n's  discovery  of  the  relation 
K=mc'7  No  dcubt  It  Is  an  astronomically 
large  value  now.  But  what  was  Its  worth  at 
the  time  of  lU  formulation?  And  who  was 
qualified  to  mate  tbe  evaluation?  The  point 
almpty  is  this:  Pure  knowledge  cannot  be 
atalwated  in  cold  cash,  and  pure  knowledge  la 
Independent  of  such  evaluations. 


Unfortunately,  appreciation  of  this  fact  Is 
not  as  widespread  as  it  should  be,  which  sug- 
gests the  8toi7  of  two  partners  who  bad  long 
operated  a  chemical  manufactxuing  busi- 
ness. They  finally  decided  to  employ  a  re- 
search chemist.  Along  about  11  a.  m.  of  the 
first  day  of  his  employment  one  partner  said 
to  the  other.  "Shall  we  go  see  whether  that 
research  chap  has  discovered  anything?" 
"No,"  replied  his  partner,  "it's  a  little  too 
soon.    Let's  wait  until  after  lunch." 

ZONES  or  DANGER  AND  WEAKNESS 

One  of  the  dangers  facing  «8  In  the  present 
situation  is  overconfldence.  The  United 
States  has  led  the  world  in  technological 
progresslveness  and  in  the  techniques  of 
mass  production.  We  are,  without  question, 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  In 
these  very  facts  lies  the  essential  danger,  for 
overconfldence  is  a  product  of  precisely  this 
set  of  circumstances.  Illustrations  of  pride 
preceding  fall  fill  the  pages  of  history,  and 
civilization  after  civilization  has  perished  In 
this  fashion.  We  need  glance  backward  no 
farther  than  the  recent  war  to  see  a  once 
scientifically,  sophisticated  power  loee  leader- 
ship and  initiative — Germany.  For  many 
years,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  twentieth,  science  m 
Germany  was  In  a  potation  of  International 
prominence,  and  yet  we  now  know  how  mis- 
guided and  superficial  were  their  efforu  in 
the  direction  of  atomic  energy.  I  believe 
thst  two  factors  were  at  play  here:  First,  the 
Nael  lenders  eliminated  the  truly  first-rate 
scientific  lenders  and  installed  second-rate 
party  men  in  positions  of  soisntlfie  leader- 
ship. Second,  there  are  obvious  evidences  of 
ovsreonAdence  on  the  part  of  the  arieni  «ta 
ss  well  as  ths  nation  in  their  acien title  Ability 
and  sehlsvemeut.  Thus,  sfter  the  revrla- 
tlon  of  our  work  in  stomlo  energy,  we  had 
Ihs  spectsols  nf,  first,  ths  Osrmttn  refusal 
to  bslieve  thnt  necompllshment,  and  seeond, 
childish  attempts  to  pretend  that  tbsy  had 
not  WAiurd  to  develop  aa  atomic  bomb  bui 
that  thty  renlly  bad  progressed  In  stomlo  re- 
sesreh  nud  that  their  resoorchM  wsre  to  be 
devoted  to  pcncctlme  uses.  Ths  rstlonatlsa- 
tions  would  be  merely  amusing  were  thty  not 
also  sardonic. 

Again,  we  have  the  apeetade  of  Sngland's 
dllemmn  In  this  century.  Prior  to  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  EnglUh  had  led  the  world 
in  technology,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
their  early  industrialization.  This  leader- 
ship had  lulled  the  British  into  accepting  this 
preeminence  almost  as  a  law  of  nature,  and 
progress  In  modernization  of  facilltlea  and 
m  mass -production  technique  was  not  pur- 
sued vigorously.  The  result  was  that  Eng- 
land fell  behind  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  A  reluctance  to  accept  sclentlflc  ad- 
vances, In  the  face  of  obsolescence.  Is  tbvis 
dangerous. 

The  obvious  lessons  of  the  past,  as  far  as 
science  la  concerned,  indicate  that  comp>etent 
leadership  must  be  festered  in  sciencs — re- 
member that  for  every  thousand  scientists 
adequate  to  contribute  In  a  rather  routine 
way  there  is  only  one  with  great  and  inspir- 
ing creative  ability — and  we  must  never  take 
for  granted  future  achievements  on  the  basis 
of  past  performances.  This  thought  leads  to 
another  danger  confronting  us:  as  a  nation 
we  have  been  outstanding  In  applying 
science:  we  have  not  been  outstanding  in 
basic  ECieutiflc  discoveries  or  theory. .  If  we 
are  to  attain  our  goals,  it  is  imperative  that 
basic  research  be  supported  on  a  large  scale. 

In  atomic  energy,  for  example,  we  were 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  work  of 
European  scientists  for  our  basic  knowledge, 
and  Eiiropean  scientists  in  this  country  con- 
tributed heavily  to  our  success,  in  particular 
Fermi  and  Szilard.  Again,  dvtrlng  the  first 
half  of  the  war,  we  were  dependent  on  Brit- 
ish research  and  development  In  radar  for 
otir  own  program,  and  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  portion  of  the  war  that  we  contributed 
In  a  basic  way  to  this  field.    Then  our  con- 


tributions, particularly  In  microwaves,  wore 
significant. 

SCIXNCZ  AND  MAM'S  OTBBB  ACnVITIES 

Science  does  not  function  in  a  vactrum, 
divorced  from  everyday  life.  It  Is  a  pre- 
eminently practical  thing,  dealing  with  cru- 
cial problems  aBTecting  Industry,  business,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  It  costs  money  and 
It  demands  the  eflTorta  not  only  of  scientists 
but  every  segment  of  our  population.  Too 
often  science  is  pictured  as  an  "ivory  tower" 
affair  with  no  or  little  relation  to  reality. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  concerned  Immediately 
with  the  nature  of  the  universe.  It  is  the 
cause  of  our  industrial  economy,  and  It  oper- 
ates within  the  full  context  of  social  exist- 
ence, and  it  deals  with  practical  problems  as 
much  if  not  more  than  with  theoretical  ones. 
One  of  the  discouraging  attitudes  widely 
prevalent  In  the  contemporary  world  la  the 
high  regard  placed  upon  what  is  called  "prac- 
tical" and  the  low  esteem  granted  the  "theo- 
retical." In  point  of  fact,  the  two  differ  only 
in  time,  relative  to  applications:  and  pure, 
fundamenui  knowledge  precedee  applied 
knowledge. 

The  operations  and  progre.-iS  of  science  can 
therefore  Ise  understood  fully  only  In  terms 
of  the  framework  of  our  general  society  and 
in  relaUon  to  the  other  activities  of  men. 
This  context  is  particularly  significant  when 
we  consider  that  science  has  now  plnced  in 
our  hands  tools  that  are  equally  potent  for 
good  or  evil.  I  have  been  Ulklng  tor  the 
most  nart  about  the  good,  but  actually  the 
potential  evil  la  more  Important,  because 
of  what  value  u  this  growtag  potanttal  of 
good  If  solsnee  Is  used  to  destroy  tbe  elvtUca- 
tlon  from  which  it  hni  sprungt 

It  is  fsshionabls  to  qry  down  ths  so-oallCd 
pessimist  who  suggests  this  dsngereua  poe- 
slbillty,  partly  because  no  oae  loves  a  pessU 
mist,  partly  beeausa  mah  la  largsly  a  hopeful 
ereature  with  a  beUif  thst  at  worst  he  will 
muddle  through,  and  largely  becatne  the 
dangcra  are  (fimouU  to  group  and  sppralM  ss 
a  eotisoquencs  of  the  sta|gtrlng  difference  in 
kind  snd  degree  of  preesnt  dnngrrs  in  the 
form  of  scientific  warfare.  It  is  suilletent  to 
say  for  my  purposes  that  science  hns  pre- 
sented us  with  several  weapoaa.  each  of 
which  unleashed  can  mean  almoat.  If  not 
total,  destruction. 

The  question,  then.  Is  how  to  prevent  such 
a  situation.  The  answer  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  physical  scleroes.  It  is  to  be  found  In 
other  realms  of  man's  activity— In  economics, 
in  sociology,  and  In  political  science.  Man's 
condtict  in  the  physical  ECiences  is  rational: 
In  these  other  fields  It  Is  largely  artjltrary, 

axsssacH  in  trx  human  scicnczs 

It  is  often  said  that  irrationality  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  economics,  soci- 
ology, and  political  science  are  not  sciences, 
that  they  are  merely  individual  Judgments 
and  personal  opinions.  Now,  this  is  palpably 
untrue,  even  at  present,  for  much  Is  known 
about  cause  and  effect  in  their  fields,  and 
such  statements  are  made  only  because  habit, 
custom,  tradition,  and  heritage  tend  to  make 
us  cling  to  whatever  we  know  rather  than 
to  reexamine  the  data  cooly  and  critically. 
So  far  no  readily  demonstrable  experiments 
exist  in  what  I  sliall  call  the  humane  sciences 
as  exist  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Admittedly,  these  humane  sciences  are 
younger  than  the  physical  sciences.  More- 
over, the  variables  to  be  accounted  for  are 
vastly  greater  than  those  we  deal  with  In  the 
physical  sciences.  But  these  are  not  ade- 
quate reasons  for  bsiittling  the  btmiane 
sciences  and  denjring  them  support.  On  the 
contrary,  these  are  compelling  reasons  for 
supporting  them,  and  the  present  state  of 
civilization  demands  that  they  receive  this 
support.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  physi- 
cal sciences  have  outstripped  man's  capacity 
for  using  them  wisely,  sanely,  religiously,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  we  attempt 
to  forge  ahead  in  the  humane  sciences  lest 
aU  be  lost. 
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nonevident  fac'  ors  alfect  human  behavior 
profoundly.  fKJtors  Ilk*  frustrations  aad 
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Coanpartmentaltzation  In  the  sciences  and 
In  other  fields  is  Inimical  to  a  coordinated  at- 
ta^  on  the  problems  of  man.  This  compart- 
mentallaatlon  Is  actually  breaking  down  In 
the  sdenecc.  The  distinction  between 
dismlstry  snd  pfaystes.  for  ssample.  has  al- 
OMst  vanished.  Competent  rassarch  in  the 
social  sciences  now  depends  on  wsstery  of 
mathematics,  and  on  the  utlllsatkm  of  the 
Hectronlo  toda.  The  complexity  of  modem 
Hie  depends  on  specialisation  for  progress  in 
particular  fields  but.  for  over-all  progress  and 
for  a  solution  to  ^e  dilemma  of  untMlanccs, 
integration  and  coordination  are  essential. 
In  short,  education  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
ture, embracing  many  fields.  Is  needed  for 
the  sxirvival  of  our  civilization. 

The  sciences,  like  those  other  truth-seek- 
ing activities  of  man.  require  a  free  environ- 
ment, an  environment  above  all  free  of  fear, 
petty  arbitrariness,  and  tyranny.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  selsneea  la  fimdamentally  nothing 
more — or  leas — than  tb*  pursuit  of  truths. 
In  the  last  analysis,  all  of  man's  acUvitlea 
are  subservient  to  what  happens  to  his  spir- 
it—to  bis  spiritual  welfare.  "For  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man.  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soxil?" 


Yo«  Are  !■  Error,  Mr.  Secretary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


ATIVB 


IH  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Fridaw.  December  19.  1947 

Ur.  EKDNDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reoMurks  In  the  Rcc- 
aw.  I  wish  to  Include  m  letter  received 
from  Mr.  W  C.  MuIIendcre.  president. 
Southern  California  Edison  Co..  Ltd.. 
in  which  he  points  out  an  Incorrect 
statement  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Um  Interior  WiUlam  E.  Wame  (then 
Anictant  Secretary-designate)  In  the 
course  of  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  H.  R.  3036.  Page 
186.  hearings  on  H.  R.  3036.  records  As- 
sistant Secretary  Wame  as  saying: 

Tb*  Bwiav  at  Power  and  U^ht  of  tb*  Cf  ' 
of  Loa  flagsisi  which  Is  a  municipally  opn  - 
ated  utility,  alone  made  It  posilM*  to  build 
th*  transmission  line  to  Boa**r  Dam. 

Mr.  Mullexxdore.  in  his  letter,  points  out 
that  this  statement  is  not  correct.  I  re- 
gret that  Um  AwHtiat  Secretary  mtHn- 
f  onned  the  eanuBlltae  on  this  point,  m  it 
tends  to  east  a  shadow  upon  all  his  testi- 
mony. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  ofOcials  In  the 
executive  departments,  and  witnesses 
gOMrally,  to  make  completely  truthful 
atatCflaenU  in  their  te>tlmoay  before  the 
eonmtttees  of  CntniiM.  Tlite  Is  not  the 
Itost  instance  where  there  has  been  a  de- 
tour from  the  facts  in  testimony  pre- 
aented  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Mullecdore's  letter  Is  as  follows : 
CsLiroaMiA 


Co..  Lt».. 
Los  AmgeU*.  Clit. 


Chmirmmn,  ComwMU*  on  PitMle  Works, 
House  */  A*pr«se»t«Ms«s. 

WoMkiugton,  D.  C. 
Dsaa  MB.  DowwBo:  I  hav*  read  th*  h*ar- 
ifls  at  Jtaa  4  to  July  7.  IMT. 


narimalarly  aote  the  testlsaony  cf  William 
a.  Warn*,  assistant  Seczeury  of  the  Interior, 
pat*  |M>  tn  which  he  stated: 
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ment  would  be  repaid.  Our  contracts  with 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Southern 
Cilifornla  Edison  Co.  provide  a  sulBcient 
obligation  to  meet  the  whole  thing." 

And  further  (pp.  981-082): 
"Mliy  I  make  this  statement  in  that  con- 
nection, which.  I  think,  will  make  clear  the 
situation  that  formed  the  background  of 
these  contracts :  The  problem  -here  was  on* 
largely  of  the  allocation  of  the  power  among 
the  applicants  who  were  seeking  it.  The 
essential  factor  in  the  whole  plan  was  the 
pouring  of  water  on  the  California  plains. 
If  they  were  without  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting tbat  water,  we  would  have  had  no  possi- 
bility of  putting  this  dam  project  through, 
for  they  are  making  power  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia at  the  present  time  at  a  lower  figure 
than  we  have  in  our  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  power.  The  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  only  came  into  this  largely  because  of  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility.  They 
wanted  to  have  a  share  in  getting  this  water 
on  to  the  plains. 

"In  working  the  thlrig  out.  my  general 
conception  was  that.  whUe  that  was  a  most 
essential  and  important  thing,  if  we  were 
to  return  this  money,  we  must  pay  for  it 
with  power,  and.  therefore,  that  we  must  get 
obligations,  as  we  did  with  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co  to  take  that  power." 

Secretary  Wilbur  on  June  16, 1930.  address- 
ing a  communication  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on 
Appropriations.  United  Sutes  Senate,  rec- 
ommending an  Initial  appropriation  for  SIO.- 
660.000  for  construction  on  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon project,  said  in  part: 

"As  required  by  section  4  (b)  of  the  Boul- 
der Canyon  Project  Act.  I  have  made  provi- 
sion for  revenues  by  contract  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  adequate,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  insure  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses of  operation  snd  maintenance  of  the 
dam  and  power  plant  Incurred  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  repayment  within  50  years 
frcm  the  date  of  the  completion  of  said 
works  of  all  amounts  edvanced  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Dam  fund  under  subdivision  (b) 
of  section  2  cf  the  project  act  for  such  works. 
together  with  interest  thereon  made  reim- 
btirsable  under  that  act. 

'These  contracts  are  two  in  number:  (1) 
A  contract  for  lease  of  power  privilege  exe- 
cuted severslly  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Southern  California  Bdiaon  Co. 
(Ltd.).  and  (2)  a  contract  for  electrical  en- 
ergy executed  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California.  In  addition, 
under  authorltj  of  section  6  of  the  act,  I 
have  executed  with  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  a  contract 
for  the  delivery  of  water  to  t>e  stored  in  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Reservoir. 

"True  copies  of  the  two-power  contracts 
required  by  section  4  (b)  of  the  act,  and  of 
the  contract  for  delivery  of  water,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  herewith.      ^ 

"With  particular  reference  to  the  power 
contracu.  I  wUh  to  advise  you  that — 

"(a I  The  power  contracts  Ijetween  the 
United  Slates  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  cf  Southern  California,  the  city  of 
Lcs  Angeles,  and  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  (Ltd.),  are  adequate  in  my  Judg- 
ment to  Insure  payment  of  all  expenses  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  dam  and 
power  plant  incurred  by  the  United  States 
and  the  repayment  within  50  years  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  said  works  of  all 
amounts  advanced  to  the  Colorado  River 
Dam  fund  under  subdivision  (b)  of  section 
2  of  the  project  act  for  such  works,  together 
with  Interest  thereon  reimbursable  under 
that  act.  This  finding  applies  to  the  con- 
tracts both  as  originally  drawn  and  amended 
as  suggested  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations." 

I  respectfully  submit  this  information  in 
the  interest  of  keeping  the  record  straight. 


and  may  I  request  that  at  a  convenient  op- 
portimity  this  letter  be  Included  in  th* 
proceedings  on  H.  R.  3036. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

W.    C.    MtTLLZNDOBZ, 

President, 


Fael  09  Shortage  In  New  England 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF  MASSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  permission  unanimously 
granted  to  me  today  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  report  to  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land delegation,  the  fourth  recommen- 
dation made  yesterday  by  the  oil-indus- 
try committee  in  connection  with  our 
fuel-oil  shortage  in  New  England.  It  is 
as  follows: 

The  military  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies should  be  requested  to  reduce  their  fuel- 
oil  requirements  during  the  next  3  months 
to  the  minimum  levels  necessary  to  main- 
tain operations  and  to  attain  such  desired 
stock  levels  as  they  may  be  aiming  at,  later 
on  in  the  year.  Notification  by  Government 
agencies  of  whatever  they  can  do  along  this 
line  should  be  given  to  contract  suppliers 
of  the  Government  so  that  they  will  know 
how  much  stock  they  formerly  had  allocated 
to  Government  agencies  would  be  available 
for  civilian  consumption.  In  addition,  the 
Government  should  release  from  present 
stocks,  wherever  possible,  any  excess  quanti- 
ties of  oil  they  may  have  over  current  needs. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  pages 
A4764-A4765.  will  be  found  a  copy  of 
a  telegram  sint  on  Saturday,  December 
13.  to  the  President  with  recommenda- 
tions by  the  subcommittee  from  New 
England  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  O'HaraJ. 

In  view  of  the  similarity  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  of  the  vital  urgency  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action,  the  New 
England  subcommittee  decided  to  send 
a  further  telegram  to  the  President  this 
morning.  That  telegram  is  as  follows: 
We  are  advised  New  England  weather  con- 
tinuing cold  and  averaging  6  degrees  colder 
than  last  year.  Although  governors  and 
State  agencies  doing  everything  possible  to 
meet  the  crisis,  suppliers  throughout  New 
England  are  daily  reporting  their  supplies  of 
heating  oil  rapidly  approaching  exhaustion. 
In  view  of  fourth  recommendation  of  indus- 
try committee  filed  yesterday,  we  respectfully 
request  your  advice  as  to  whether  our  sug- 
gestion in  our  telegram  to  you  of  December 
13  met  with  your  approval.  We  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  emergency  conditions  confronting 
the  industries  and  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land require  the  interest  of  and  most  vig- 
orous possible  action  by  their  Federal  Oot- 
emment. 

Angier  L.  Goodwin, 
RoBEKT  Hale, 
John  W.  Heselton, 
Thomas  J.  Lank, 
William  J.  Milles, 

EdFTH    NotTRSK    ROGEBS, 

Antoni  N.  Saolak, 

Members  of  Congress. 


Interim  Asi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  PRI(^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  19. 1947: 

NOT   EVEN   GOOD    POLmCS 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  not  sup- 
posed to  kill  interim  aid  for  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  and  it  did  not.  But  a  majority 
of  the  House  Members  seem  to  have  felt  that 
if  interim  aid  went  through  unscathed  some 
of  their  dignity  would  be  lost.  They  whit- 
tled $67,000,000  off  the  administration's  esti- 
mates, which  the  Senate  Republicans  had 
accepted  as  substantially  accurate.  Then 
they  added  $60,000,000  for  China,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  not  been  included  In  the 
present  program.  Then,  when  the  appropri- 
ation stage  was  reached  this  wee:...  they 
threw  out  their  own  proposal  for  aid  to 
China,  with  the  withering  comment  that  It 
had  not  yet  been  Justified.  Next  they 
deepened  the  cut  by  eliminating  $81,000,000 
which  would  have  replaced  funds  used  by 
France  and  Italy  to  balance  debt  payments. 
With  China  omitted,  the  appropriation  bill 
emerged  as  $509,000,000.  Then  the  House  re- 
duced the  amount  asked  for  occupation  costs 
of  our  troops  In  Europe  and  the  Orient  by  53 
percent.  It  did  this  Just  as  the  United  States 
was  arranging  to  take  over  British  responsi- 
bilities in  western  Germany  at  an  estimated 
extra  expenditure  of  $400,C00,0(X). 

The  House  majority  may  have  anticipated 
that  the  worst  features  of  their  amendments 
would  be  eliminated  in  conference.  They 
certainly  must  have  known  that  there  would 
be  no  real  saving  in  occupation  costs — the 
bills  would  roll  in  and  be  met  later.  The 
most  one  can  say  Is  that  they  were  perform- 
ing a  sort  of  sacred  dance  before  the  altar 
of  what  they  took  to  be  political  expediency. 
They  may  not  be  correct  in  their  assumption, 
for  their  gyrations  were  irresponsible,  eccen- 
tric, and  foolish. 

Interim  aid  will  now  proceed.  But  the 
treatment  It  has  had  by  the  House  Repub- 
licans stirs  misgivings  as  to  what  will  happen 
to  the  far  more  fundamental  program  of 
European  recovery,  which  will  be  placed  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  American  public  to- 
day by  President  Truman.  Congress  is  going 
home  for  the  holidays.  The  bast  hope  is  that 
Its  constituents,  most  of  whom  read  news- 
papers and  listen  to  the  radio,  will  ding  into 
its  multiple  head  some  of  the  economic  facts 
of  life.  It  may  be  that  the  show  the  Housa 
majority  has  been  putting  on  is  not  the  sort 
that  WlU  win  votes  next  faU. 


Veterans  Economic  Deyelopment 
Corporation  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of  ' 
Thursday.  December  4),  1947 

Mr.     JOHNSON     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
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Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoks  a 
letter  add  es^ed  to  me  by  Ray  H.  Bran- 
naman.  cc  mmander  In  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  V  Hreifn  Wars.  In  the  Interest  of 
early  pui  ige  of  Senate  biU  1652.  It  Is 
my  firm  (onvlctlon  that  the  command- 
er's views  on  this  measure  as  stated  in 
the  letter  are  extremely  important,  and 
should  be  studied  diligently  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  by  every  one 


against   knother 

ity  for  Uie  people  d  tiM  Uni 


InsunuiM 

■•cur* 

SUtcs 

8Uic«r«ly  your*. 

Rat  R.  BaANifAMAi*. 
Commander  tn  Chief. 


Interested 


hat^tatlz  g  American  veterans. 


Ray  H 
State,  am 


to  the  we 

great  cou  itry.    I  Join  him  In  his  en< 

dorsemen    of  Senate  bill  1652. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orderpd  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows 

ViTiBAMa  or  FouiCN  Wa** 

or  TMs  VwrrzD  Statcs. 
WmMltlkgton.  D.  C,  December  19,  1947. 
Senator  Mt  ww  C   Johnsom, 
SenatJi  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ICt  Dkab  Senatok  JOHmcM :  The  recent  na- 
tional enajnpment  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  ttoe  United  States  accorded  me 
ftlgh  tonor  and  privilege  of  serving  the 
ktk  a  for  the  ensuing  year  as  com- 
In  chief.  It  becomea  my  duty  and 
rMponslbU  ity  to  Tlgcroualy  press  for  the  ac- 
compilahm  ent  of  the  objectlres  of  our  organ- 
isation in  the  Interest  of  national  security 
and  the  ifelfare  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

Of  paraiaoiint  Importance  In  the  current 
program  o  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is 
the  enaetii  «nt  of  S.  1652.  the  Veterans  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corporation  Act.  Intro- 
duced by  3  ou  and  18  other  Senators  as  a  bi- 
partisan Diearure.  It  Is  my  personal  belief 
that  thla  neastire  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
almetlve  ilcces  of  veteran  legislation  ever 
tn  the  Congress  of   the  United 


A:t 


The 
poration 
employmei^t 
bat  to 


tlM 


qualified 


tad< 


forts  to 
assist 
and 

alona,  or 
cultlrattni 
■  isKagly 

State*  and 


Ii 


CtH  BCTS 


be 
Islatlon. 
galnfxil 
our  nation^ 
Important 
ot  thU 
b*  require*  1 
operated  w 
United 
I  am 
panlon  bill 
•arly  and 
CongriM 


ac:lon 


leglalatlnti 

think  of 


in  the  tremendous  Job  of  re- 


Brannaman  comes  from  my 
Ls  a  man  of  sound  Judgment. 


Fo«J  for  a  Hniifry  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or 


courage.  4^(1  vision,  and  he  is  devoted 

fare  of  every  veteran  of  this         uj  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  18. 1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  m< 
needed  item  in  the  world  today  is  fc 
Food  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
bringing   atwut   peace   and   an   order| 
world.    The  production  achievements 
American  agriculture  have  never 
equalled  in   the   history  of   the  worU 
Americans  have  had  access  to  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  millions  of  starvii 
I>eople  outside  of  America  have  sustain« 
life  because  of  the  accomplishments 
production  by  the  farmers  of  this  coun^ 
try.    We  should  be  grateful  to  a  Bene 
cent  Providence  for  several  years  of 
traordlnary  good  crops,  and  we  should 
grateful  for  the  patriotism,  hard  wc 
endurance,  stick-to-itiveness,  and  Int 
ligence  of  America's  farm  families. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  ne 
food  as  it  has  never  needed  food  befor 
This  will  be  true  for  some  time  in  tt 
future.  In  order  that  this  country  mighl 
make  the  maximum  contribution  in  foe 
production,  the  Government  of  tl 
United  States  should: 

First.  Curtail   the   export   to   forelc 
countries  of  steel,  farm  machinery,  an< 
fertilizer  so  that  an  adequate  supply 
available  for  the  farmers  of  America. 

Second.  Promote    a    sound    soll-coa« 
servation  program. 

Third.  Provide  the  farms  of  Amerlt 
with  the  benefits  of  rural  electrlflcatic 

Fourth.  Speed  the  development  of 
rigation  at  the  greatest  rate  possibl 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  going 
of  production  yearly  and  with  our  ra| 
Idly  Increasing  population  it  is  Impei 
tive  that  we  increase  our  Irrigated  acre 

Fifth.  Have   in   readiness   a   supj 
price  program  so  that  the  farmers 
America  will  know  that  a  reasonal 
support  price  would  prevent  a  sudd« 
and  disastrous  slump  in  farm  prices. 


•■I  and 


**«kbllah 


Veterans  Economic  Development  Cor- 

Is  Intended  not  only  to  provide 

opportunities  for  our  veterans 

our  entire  national  economy 

hitherto  untapped  natural  re- 

Industrtal  activities  which  wlU 

entire  Nation.     In  addition  cer- 

of  the  bill  will  have  a  wholesome 

cur  foreign  relations  and  our  ef- 

lastlng  peace  because  It  wUl 

veterans  to  engag*  In  useful 

profitable   enterprla**.  iwiiLii*.  profes- 

,«•  In  other  coiuitrles.  "thereby 

those   countries    to    t>ecome   In- 

)vir  customers  and  friends." 

Inventory   we   are   taking   In   otur  48 

lerrit<»1e*  reveals  that  there  are 

and  worth-while  projects  which 

tffvcloped  under  this  proposed  leg- 

addltlon,  the  bUl  would  provide 

for  our  veterans  and  benefit 

economy.    It  Is  significant  and 

o  note  that,  under  the  provisions 

legislation,  no  appropriations  would 

and  the  Corp>oration  would  be 

tbout  cost  to  th*  taxpayers  of  the 


Hebrew  Natioi  Vcnss  Jewisk  State 


Sta«s 

bo  wf  ta 


that  S.  1683.  and  lU  com- 

H  R.  157.  can  be  brought  up  for 

aTorabl*  conaldsratkm  when  the 

at  tb*  b*gliiiilng  of  the 

n  in  January  1048.     The  need 

Is  urgent  as  tber*  ar*  no  com- 

pr^ate  or  Government  agende*  In 

do  tb*  Job  propoaed  under  tbi* 

It  1*  th*  one  measure  that  I  can 

would  provide  any  reaaonabl* 


wlLlcb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  mw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT 

Friday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  December  4).  1947 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  th« 
seems  to  be  quite  a  dlfJerence  of  opinic 
among    Jewish    organizations    in 


f  Interested  in  Pal- 

ttion  of  the  dis- 

^w  as  a  nationality 

Ion  was  published 

on  December  17, 

•ter    H.    Bergson, 

>w  Committee  of 

shows  us  how  we 

?hich  an  interna- 

iplies.  and  the  way 

Icial  results  from 

which  Palestine 

sent  to  have  this 
Cecord. 

nion.  the  article 
ted  in  the  Rkcord. 

>N   RATHsa  Than  a 

fTATt 

>rew  Committee  of 

eratlon) 

erned  with  the  vlo- 

!t  not  be  permitted 
jbscure  the  full  slg- 

itlons  decision. 
9ur  reactions  to  the 
[the  decision  of  the 

slltng  fact.     It  poses 
longer  be  Ignored. 

state    mean?      Will 

cratlc  state,  as  its 

iment  represent  the 

ly  move  to  the  Jew- 

I  belong  to  a  special 

If   not   the   Jewish 

la'     tl  does  the  new 

imittee  of  National 
concerned    primarily 
boundaries  of  th* 

rERMtNATION 

iLsed  to  the  level  of 

problem  wben  the 

Kbrews— began  exer- 

dp'f-rmlnatlon.    The 

IP.,     ^tlne  was  s  revo- 

^hat  right.     By  their 

(li.t  passengers  also 
IV:      to  Palestine. 

.<ppoees  the  design 
tlon  which  strive*. 
Sncy.  to  establish  a 
We  say  that  vthat- 

5ple"  means,  what- 
is.  cultural,  or  hls- 
lld  not  be  defined  as 
ias  a  state. 

).000  Jews  live  out- 
In   DP  camps   or   In 

citizenship  in  many 

rarld  Jewish  nation 
lions  of  good  Amer- 
lishmen,    etc..    who 

sarlly  difflctilt  and 

icnoK 

proposes,  therefore, 
7nlted  Nations  decl- 
itlnction  should  t>« 
Jews  of  Palestine, 
It.  who  need  Pales- 
to  belong  to  It.  and 
>ver  the  world  who 
there  and  who  in  a 
[order  to  make  sur* 

'  Palestine  after  cen- 
ence  of  the  Jews  aU 
accomplished  with- 
Iples: 
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There  must  be  applied  the  principle  of 
separation  between  state  and  church.  The 
term  "Jewish"  today  denotes  three  things: 
a  religious  aflUiation,  an  origin,  and  now  also 
a  nationality.  We  propose  that  these  be 
separated  and  that  the  newly  created  nation 
be  known  not  as  Jewish  but  as  Hebrew. 

The  term  "Hebrew"  will  thus  denote  a 
nationality  Just  as  does  the  term  American, 
Irish,  or  Dutch.  The  term  "Jewish"  will 
denote  only  a  religious  afflllatlon.  Thus  we 
propose  the  creation  not  of  a  Jewish  state 
but  of  the  Hebrew  Republic  of  Palestine,  In 
which  Jewish.  Christian,  and  Moslem  citizens 
will  have  fullest  equality  and  opportunity 
under  the  law  of  the  land. 

AMZEICANS  or  HEBREW   DESCENT 

Under  this  structure,  a  new  emphasis  will 
eome  to  the  Hebrew  ancestry  of  American 
Jews  who  should  be  known  as  Americans  of 
Hebrew  descent  and  Jewish  faith.  Just  as 
there  are  Americans  of  Irish  ancestry  and 
Catholic  faith  or  Americans  of  IXitch  ances- 
try and  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  rela- 
tionship of  the  French -Americans  to  France 
or  of  Greek-Americans  to  Greece  should  be 
the  pattern  for  the  relationship. 

The  present  abnormal  situation  in  which 
Rabbi  Silver  and  Dr.  Neumann  both  appear 
as  Jewish  statesmen  representing  "the  Jew- 
ish nation"  vls-a-vis  the  American  and  other 
governments  can  now  come  to  an  end.  The 
Hebrew  nation  must  now  be  represented  by 
Its  own  citizens  and  not  by  Americans. 

Hebrews  and  Jews  are  not  synonymous. 
They  describe  two  different  elements.  That 
Is  why  two  words  are  necessary  to  define 
them.  We  did  not  Invent  anything;  we  mere- 
ly propose  giving  the  reborn  nation  a  name 
of  its  own  and  not  one  to  which  10,000.000 
people  who  are  outside  this  nation  also  an- 
swer. 

A  PROBLEM  OF  STRUCTURI 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  only 
a  problem  of  semantics;  It  Is  a  problem  of 
basic  structure.  We  want  to  forge.  In  these 
coming  months,  a  normal,  modern  and 
liberal  Hebrew  republic,  and  not  merely  a 
religious,  cultural,  and  political  center  for 
world  Jewry  called  the  Jewish  State  or  Judea. 

World  anti-Semitism  feeds  mainly  on  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  are  an  unique  entity.  It 
was  this  fact  that  created  Zionism.  We  are 
neither  Zionists  nor  antl-Zlonlsts;  we  are 
post-Zionists.  We  recognize  the  great  merits 
of  that  movement  In  the  past,  and  In  a  free 
Palestine  monuments  and  highways  will  be 
named  in  its  honor.  But  the  Jewish  agency 
has  now  become  an  archaic  body  which  would 
perpetuate  the  Jews  as  an  unique  entity. 

We  propose  immediate  steps  which  would 
establish  the  unity  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
with  Palestine  and  eliminate  the  present 
contention  that  Palestine  Is  the  national 
home  of  the  Jews  of  the  world: 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Hebrew  Republic 
of  Palestine.  This  goverrmient  should  re- 
quest the  United  Nations  Commission  to 
recognize  It  under  the  United  Nations  plan. 

2.  All  those  regarding  themselves  as  He- 
brew nationals  should  have  the  right  to  ap- 
ply immediately  for  Palestinian  citizenship. 
The  provisional  government  should  make  no 
restrictions  or  quota  and  should  immediately 
dispatch  special  consular  officials  to  issue 
Palestinian  passports  as  an  emergency  natu- 
ralization procedure  to  all  Hebrew  DP's  In 
former  Axis  countries. 

3.  The  immediate  appointment  and  dis- 
patching of  diplomatic  emissaries  of  the 
Hebrew  republic  to  the  various  capitals  of 
the  world  who  will  assume  de  facto  repre- 
sentation even  prior  to  June  1.  1948,  when 
the  Hebrew  republic  will  be  formally  recog- 
nized. 


The  State  Department  and  Our  Synthetic 
Rubber  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1947 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  statement  made  by  me  before 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives On  December  11,  1947.  That 
statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  to  discuss  a  matter 
which  Is  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  to  ex- 
plain some  points  that  I  fear  may  have  been 
overlooked  In  past  testimony. 

I  congratulated  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  Interest  they  have  shown  and 
the  work  they  have  done  in  order  to  prevent 
this  country  from  a  repetition  of  the  near 
catastrophe  of  6  years  ago.  The  synthetic- 
rubber  Industry  is  a  vital  one.  It  has  great 
potentialities  and  if  properly  handled  may  be 
one  of  the  great  Industries  of  the  country. 
My  Interest  was  demonstrated  almost  a  year 
ago  when  I  Introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  give  It  protection  and  to  provide  em- 
plojrment  and  benefit  for  the  farmers  and 
laborers  of  the  country.  Had  that  resolution 
been  passed  or  had  some  similar  bill  or  reso- 
lution been  adopted,  we  would  not  find  our- 
selves in  the  embarrassing  position  which  Is 
the  reason  for  my  appearance  here  today. 

May  I  explain? 

Our  State  Department  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  trade  agreement  Involving  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries.  Among  those  coun- 
tries was  the  United  Kingdom.  British  con- 
trolled areas  for  many  years  supplied  almost 
all  the  rubber  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  England,  along  with  the  Netherlands, 
controlled  the  production  of  natural  rub- 
ber and  regulated  world  prices  by  limiting 
the  amount  that  could  be  exported  from  the 
producing  areas.  When  this  combination 
was  formed,  the  price  of  natural  rublier  rose 
In  rapid  steps  from  less  than  3  cents  to  over 
22  cents  a  pound.  In  prior  years,  before  the 
Netherlands  Indies  became  an  Important 
source  and  the  British  alone  controlled  the 
market,  the  price  ranged  from  20  cents  to 
well  over  a  dollar  a  pound. 

During  the  negotiations  preceding  the 
pending  trade  agreement  which,  by  the  way, 
Is  expected  to  be  signed  within  the  next;  few 
days  and  made  effective  January  1,  1948,  the 
United  States  made  great  and  valuable  con- 
cessions to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  con- 
cessions consisted  of  reductions  in  duties  and 
of  binding  or  freezing  of  Items  on  the  free 
list.  In  return,  the  United  States  received 
some  concessions  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Those  concessions  may  be  best  explained  In 
the  language  of  the  State  Department  In  Its 
Analysis  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  On  page  112  of  that  document, 
you  will  find  the  following  statement: 

"Of  the  Items  on  which  the  United  King- 
dom made  concessions  approximately  274 
tariff  items.  Involving  a  larger  number  of  In- 
dividual products  were  of  principal  Interest 
to  the  United  States.  On  111  of  these  con- 
cession Items,  duties  and  with  few  exceptions 
margins  of  preference,  were  reduced.  On 
10  items  the  margins  of  preference  were 
completely  eliminated." 


Note  here  that  on  well  over  100  items  th* 
margins  of  preference  were  reduced  or  eli- 
minated. This  was  advertised  as  a  great  vie-  -. 
tory  by  our  State  Department.  Now.  how 
does  this  Involve  a  program  for  the  continua- 
tion of  our  very  vital  synthetic-rubber  indus- 
try? 

You  have  heard  testimony  from  Industry 
and  from  Government  departments  which 
points  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  synthetic-rubber  Industry.  You  have 
heard  that  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  continu*  to  use  that  synthetic  rubber 
so  that  "know-how"  may  be  maintained.  The 
Interdepartmental  Committee  under  Mr. 
Batt's  direction  sometime  ago  recommended 
a  continuation  of  the  use  of  one-third  syn- 
thetic rubber  to  two-thirds  natural  rubber. 
You  have  heard  testimony  that  a  minimum 
consumption  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

When  the  United  Nations  published  the 
trade  agreement  which  Is  soon  to  go  Into 
effect,  they  did  not  Include  the  following 
Important  Information  In  the  section  listing 
the  concessions  made  by  the  United  States. 
You  will  find  it  burled  in  small  print  on 
pages  83-84  of  schedule  XIX,  volume  4  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
I  know  of  no  other  place  that  this  informa- 
tion has  been  made  available,  but  I  quote  to 
you  from  that  document: 

"2.  The  reductions  of  preference  provided 
for  In  paragraph  1,  above  (those  which  I 
Just  mentioned  as  granted  by  the  United 
Kingdom)  shall  come  Into  effect  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  and  In  any  event  not 
later  than  December  31,  1949,  but  may  be 
made  Inoperative  during  the  whole  of  any 
calendar  year  which  Inunediately  succeeds  a 
calendar  year  in  which  the  quantity  of  gen- 
eral purpose  synthetic  rubber  required  to  be 
consumed  in  the  United  States  of  America 
under  Internal  quantitative  regulations  ap- 
plied pursuant  to  paragraph  4  of  article  III 
of  this  agreement  exceeds  25  percent  of  the 
total  consumption  In  the  United  States  of 
America  of  natural,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed 
rubber." 

Gentlemen,  this  means  exactly  what  It 
says;  namely,  during  any  year,  regardless  of 
the  emergency,  regardless  of  how  good  our 
synthetic  rubber  Is,  regardless  of  how  cheap 
It  may  be,  we  are  not  allowed  to  produce 
more  than  25  percent  of  our  total  rubber  con- 
sumption without  giving  the  United  King- 
dom the  prerogative  of  abolishing  aU  the  Im- 
perial preference  concessions  which  our  ne- 
gotiators worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

Now,  of  course,  we  stUl  have  the  prlvUege 
of  producing  some  new  type  of  general-pur- 
pose synthetic  rubber  and  we  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  In  research  di- 
rected toward  that  end.  Furthermore  there 
Is  no  law  now  in  effect  which  says  we  can- 
not use  more  than  certain  proportions  of  our 
domestically  produced  rubber,  but  when  we 
do  so  our  exporters  are  to  be  penalized  by 
the  reappllcatlon  of  restrictive  measxires  on 
the  part  of  one  of  our  principal  markets.  It 
Is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  your  committee 
is  cognizant  of  these  embarrassing  conditions 
and  ramifications  forced  upon  It  by  the 
agreements  secretly  negotiated  by  our  State 
Department  and  that  they  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  study  of  permanent 
legislation.    May  I  go  to  point  No.  2? 

One  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Geneva  Agreement  was  the 
binding  of  natural  rubber  on  the  free  list. 
Our  Government  Is  thereby  estopped  from 
putting  a  duty  on  Imports  of  natural  rubber. 
The  protection  of  our  synthetic  rubber  In- 
dustry cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  tariff  unless  we  completely  outlaw  the 
agreement  we  have  made  with  a  number  of 
other  countries.  I  feel  very  strongly  alK)ut 
this  and  It  was  over  my  strenuous  objections 
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not  agree  that  the  adoption  of 
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tha  aubaldlsatlon  necaaaary.  In  any 
In  which  tt  Is  determined  that  serious 
prejudice  to  the  interest  of  any  other  mem- 
ber U  caused  or  threatened  by  any  such  sub- 
sidization, the  member  granting  the  subsidy 
shall,  upon  request,  discuss  with  the  other  i 
member  or  members  concerned,  or  with  thej 
Organ  ixatloo.  the  poaslbUlty  of  limiting  the 
subsldlaatlon." 

This  article  doaa  not  specifically  prohibit* 
the  use  of  a  subsidy  to  keep  our  synthetic- : 
rubber  Industry  alive.    A  subsidy,  however.j 
would  tend  to  "raduoa  Importa"  of  natui 
rubber  Into  the  United  States.     According 
this  srtlcle.  If  this  country  does  adopt  a  sub-i 
sidy,   tt  muat   "diacusa"  with  the  member* 
affect<>d  the  possibility  of  "limiting  the  sub- 
sldlxatlon."     The  United  States,  then.  If  It 
would  adopt  a  subsidy,  would  need  to  get  an 
O.  K.  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or. 'in  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's words,  "stand  convicted  of  insincerity  " 

Artlclee  18  and  19  of  the  Charter  restrK 
the  use  of  Internal  taxation  and  regulatK 
as  a  meana  of  providing  the  equivalent  of  tar« 
Iff  protection.  My  bUl  H.  R.  2704  U  of  thla 
type.  Protective  devices  which  apply  to 
ports  but  not  to  like  domestic  articles 
abaotutely  prcJiiblted.  The  testimony  befc 
this  committee  indicates  the  trend  of  think- 
ing; both  In  Industry  and  In  Goverr.n.ent 
agencies  it  U  toward  the  use  of  Interna;  rm- 
ulatlve  devicea  which  would  gtiarantee  ti, 
continuation  of  the  uae  of  certain  proportlc 
of  synthetic  rubber  In  finished  articles, 
the  rro  Is  adopted,  will  a  regulation  slmlli 
to  R- 1  be  allowed?  It  Is  an  important  quea- 
tlon.  May  I  quote  from  the  cfflclal  and  ex> 
cellent  analysU  of  the  ITO  Charter  prepared 
by  the  United  Stataa  TarUT  Commission. 

"The  Charter  would  permit  a  regulatloc 
such  as  the  present  R-1.  requiring  the  use 
specified  percentagea  of  synthetic  rubber  li 
making  rubber  srtldea  In  thla  country,  but 
the  regulation  could  not  be  more  rcatrlctua 
of  the  uae  of  natural  rubber  than  that  wbi>^  i 
was  in  effect  on  April  10.  1947.  and  must  be 
subject  to  negotiation  for  its  relaxatloi 
However,  the  provlalon  of  R-1  requiring  U 
ported  rubber  articles  to  contain  percent  a  j 
of  synthetic  rubber  equal  to  thoae  sp>t>.  I'.-^d 
for  domaattc  manufacturers  could  not  be  ctn- 
tlnuad  under  the  Charter.  Although  thla 
proTlal(»  waa  in  force  on  April  10,  1947.  it  la 
not  a  meaanre  of  internal  qxiantltatlve  con- 
trol permitted  luider  article  18.  Rather,  it  la 
a  quantitative  Import  restriction  of  a 
forbidden  by  article  20.  and  the  Charter 
tains  no  exception  to  permit  its  continuant 
It  is  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  doroest 
manufacturers.  Intended  to  offset  the 
advantage  of  the  requirement  that  they 
a  certain  proportion  of  synthetic  rubt 
Being  Inconsistent  with  article  20.  it  cov 
not  be  continued  as  an  enforcement  measi 
under  article  43.  paragraph  I  (d),  dlaci 
hereafter." 

I  understand  that  the  negotiations  In 
neva  concerned  the  trade  agreement  as 
aa  a  revision  of  the  ITO  eharter. 
thcee  negotiations  the  State  Department 
the  War  Department  carried  on  a  runnii 
exchange  of  cables  and  letters  on  the  sul 
Ject  of  rubber.    We  muat  admit  that  th< 
waa  aome  attempt  on  the  pert  of  cur 
ttaton  to  leave  at  leeat  one  loopbole  tbroti 
vblcb  we  might,  in  an  cmmsmm 
our     synthetic- rubber     prepttm.    Whet 
the  attempt  waa  succeaaful  and  the  Unit 
sutse  wiU  be  able  to  oanturae  the 
regulaUon  oootraUthf  the  Mtnwnt 
ral  rubber  whioh  aef  ho  tsod  In  m 
la  e  Matter  of  tnterptoUtloa  off  the 
It  would  tahe  some  time  for  me  to  read 
to  attaeapt  lo  interpret  article  IS  which 
ers  that  subject.    I  might  suggest  that 
eoounittee  reed  the  article  and  obtain  aa^ 
odteial   ruling   as   to  ita  mwntrn     It 
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Wben  tlie  People  of  the  United  States, 
Throagk  Their  GoTcrament,  GiTC  Bil- 
liout  of  Doliars  to  Other  Conntriet,  We 
Have  the  Right  To  Fix  the  Terms  on 
Which  the  Gift  Is  Made  and  How  It  Is 
Used  by  Those  to  Whom  We  Gve  It- 
Oar  People  Do  Not  Wish  To  Use  Their 
Money  To  Advance  Gtmmanism  ia 
Europe  or  Anywhere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday   December  19,  1H7 

Mr,  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  on  Thursday.  December  11.  after 
having  rewritten,  through  amendments. 
House  bill  46C4.  took  from  the  Speaker's 
dc-^k  Senate  bill  1774  and  substituted  the 
House  bill  for  the  Senate  bill  and  passed 
the  Senate  bill  as  amended.  The  bill,  as 
thus  finally  passed  by  the  House,  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  S597.0C0  000  for 
the  relief  of  the  Austrian.  French,  and 
Italian  Governments.  Neither  the  bill 
as  first  passed  by  the  Senate  nor  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  contained 
any  provision  requiring  the  President 
promptly  to  terminate  and  end  all  aid 
under  this  act  to  countries  dominated 
by  the  Communist  Party  or  by  Russia. 

The  House  on  Wednesday,  December 
10.  amended  section  7  of  the  House  bill 
by  adding  subsection  C  thereto,  so  that 
section  6  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  provided: 

Sec.  6.  The  Preeldent  shall  promptly  ter- 
minate the  provision  of  aid  under  this  act 
for  any  country  virhcnever  he  determines 
that  such  country  Is  not  adhering  to  the 
terms  of  Its  agreement  entered  Into  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6  of  this  act;  or  (b) 
whenever  he  finds,  by  reason  of  changed  con- 
ditions, that  the  provision  of  aid  under  this 
act  Is  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable;  or 
(c)  whenever  he  finds  that  the  government 
of  such  cou.itry  Is  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

This  amendment  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  all  aid  to  any  country  when 
he  finds  that  the  government  of  such 
country  Is  dominated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  that  Is.  by  Russia,  was 
adopted  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  78  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  37  votes 
against  It.  After  the  bill  was  thus 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  President 
to  stop  the  sending  of  aid  to  any  of  these 
countries  when  Its  government  became 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Party  or 
by  Russia.  I  stated  that  I  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

There  being  a  difference  between  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  finally 
passed  by  the  House,  the  House  request- 
ed a  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  appointed  as  managers  on  the 
part    of    the    House    RepresenUtlvcs 


Eaton,  of  New  Jersey;  Vorys,  of  Ohio; 
MuNDT.  Bloom,  and  Kee.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were  Senators 
Vandeneerg,  Capper.  White,  Connally, 
and  George.  These  gentlemen  a^ireed 
upon  a  conference  report  which  in  two 
vital  respects  changed  the  bill  as  pjissed 
by  the  House.  First,  by  cutting  out  the 
House  amendment  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  and  stop  all  aid  to  any 
country  when  he  finds  that  such  coun- 
try is  dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party  or  by  Russia.  Second,  by  requir- 
ing the  President  to  see  to  it  than  not 
less  than  150,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  are 
kept  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  our 
own  people  to  protect  them  against  a 
shortage  of  wheat  for  bread  and  domes- 
tic uses  and  to  prevent  the  further  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread, 
unless  the  wheat  crop  in  1948  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  of  May  1,  194P,  to  be  700.000.000 
bushels  or  more.  This  provision  of  the 
House  bill  with  respect  to  carrying  over 
150.000  000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  this  country  was 
watered  down  and  made  less  effective  by 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  the  bill  which  was  finally 
passed. 

On  Monday,  December  15,  the  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of 
the  House  and  Senate  was  considered  by 
the  House,  and  when  the  membership  of 
the  House  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Senate  had 
prevailed  over  the  representatives  of  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
providing  for  the  carry-over  of  150,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  into  1948  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  country  against  a 
shortage  of  wheat  and  further  increases 
In  the  cost  of  flour  and  bread,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  House  conferees,  Mr.  Vorys, 
stated: 

We  did  the  best  we  could  to  carry  out 
exactly  the  principle  contained  In  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  August  H.  Andresen.  the  able 
representative  from  Minnesota,  stated: 

I  am  glad  the  conferees  made  that  effort, 
because  I  should  like  to  have  the  Congress 
and  the  country  understand  that  in  the  <;vent 
of  a  short  crop  of  wheat  next  year  tha  re- 
sponsibility is  on  the  President  of  the  Ualted 
States  If  he  lets  that  carry-over  fall  l:)elow 
150.000.000  bushels. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
conferees  In  cutting  out  the  provision  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  requiring 
the  President  to  stop  furnishing  a:.d  to 
any  country  when  he  learns  that  Its  gov- 
ernment is  dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party  or  Russia,  the  following  occurred: 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VorysI 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  Conference  Re- 
port yielded  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
Representative  from  Georgia.  Judtie  E. 
E  Cox,  who  then  stated: 

Mr.  Cox.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  was  completely  astounded  when  I  learned 
that  his  committee  had  so  easily  yielded 
on  the  anti -Communist  amendments  to  the 
bill.  You  make  tt  possible  that  the  aid 
you  are  extending  be  used  as  relief  has 
heretofore  been  administered,  that  is  doing 
something  for  the  people  whose  war  upon 


us  makes  necessary  our  doing  something  to 
resist. 

In  other  words,  with  these  amendments 
eliminated  from  the  bill.  It  will  change  the 
entire  character  of  the  measure,  because 
If  this  Is  not  an  antl -Communist  move  on 
the  part  of  this  body,  then  it  Is  pretty  much 
of  a  swindle  and  you  give  excuse  and  afford 
solid  ground  for  votes  against  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Vorys.  The  conference  report  elimi- 
nates reference  to  the  Communist  Party 
and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  action  on 
that  was  not  unanimous.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  the  Conference  Committee  labored 
hard  to  formulate  appropriate  words  to  refer 
to  the  Communist  Party,  which  happens  to 
be  a  lawful  party  in  the  United  States,  and 
happens  to  be  the  party  which  has  t]}e  largest 
representation  In  the  French  Chs^mber  of 
Deputies.  We  could  not  find  such  a  for- 
mula. The  conferees  also  felt  that  perhaps 
the  only  time  when  It  Is  appropriate  to  refer 
in  a  hostile  manner  to  a  foreign  nation  by 
name  Is  in  a  war  resolution. 

The  following  then  occurred  between 
myself  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI. 

Mr.  Jenntncs.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VoRTs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Does  this  mean  that  when 
I  vote  for  this  aid  bill.  I  am  voting  to  hand 
over  $590,000,000  of  the  money  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  a  nation  that  Is  dominated 
by  the  Communist  government  or  which  haa 
a  Communist  government  or  Is  d  -"ated 
by  Russia?     That  is  what  I  want  to 

Mr.  Vorys.  I  think  the  history  of  .ae  past 
yetir  and  the  way  we  proceeded  with  refer- 
ence to  Poland  and  Hungary  is  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

ISi.  Jennings  You  have  not  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  VoETS.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to 
write  into  law  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Com- 
munists and  their  agents  Just  when,  or  how. 
or  why.  or  in  what  way  then  can  stop  us  from 
carrying  cut  our  own  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Jennings.  But  I  cannot  square  that 
with  my  conscience,  and  I  cannot  square  It 
with  what  has  heretofore  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  with  respect  to  stopping 
this  aid  whenever  a  country  turns  Commu- 
nist or  falls  under  the  dominion  of  a  Com- 
munist government.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body could  do  It. 

Although  I  supported  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten by  the  House,  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  House  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Ssnate  struck  out  the  provi- 
sion requiring  the  President  to  promptly 
cease  sending  aid  to  any  country  when- 
ever he  finds  that  the  government  of  such 
country  is  dominated  by  the  Communist 
Party  or  by  Russia,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  measure. 

I  supported  the  United  Nations  relief 
bill  for  the  aid  of  European  and  Asiatic 
countries  and  the  appropriation  of 
almost  $4,000.000  000  to  carry  out  said 
relief.  This  is  what  became  of  billions 
of  said  funds:  $248,366,000  furnished  un- 
der UNRRA  went  to  Russia,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  In  addition 
to  this  vast  sum  turned  over  to  Russia 
under  UNRRA.  Albania  obtained  $25.- 
882.000;  Czechoslovakia  $261,553,000; 
Finland,  the  only  European  country  that 
made  an  honest  effort  to  pay  us  back 
what  we  loaned  her  during  the  First 
World  War,  only  $2,422,000;  Hungary 
$4,411,000;  Poland  $473,303,000;  Yugo- 
slavia $409,622,000.    It  Is  thus  seen  that 
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these  Rus^an  tatelUte  countries  ob- 
tained und«  r  UNRRA.  most  of  which  was 
advanced  b  ^  this  country.  $2,618,028,000. 
and  that  Ri  k^sia  and  these  countries  con- 
irallad  bj  1  er  obtained  a  grand  total  of 
.IM. 

It  most  t  i  remembered  that  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  advanced  to  the  aov> 
crnments  cf  Austria,  Prance,  and  Italy 
will  be  turr  ed  over  to  them  by  the  State 
Di^artmen ..  The  relief  goods  consisting 
of  food,  do  ^hing.  farm  machinery,  gaso- 
line, and  f  Ml  oil  will  not  be  given  di- 
rectly to  t  »e  people  of  these  countries. 
It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Govem- 
m-nts  of  Austria.  Prance,  and  Italy, 
which  will  n  turn  sell  these  relief  goods 
to  such  oX  Ipeir  people  as  arc  able  to  pay 
for  them.  Whea  this  rtlkf  measure  was 
ooniidered  by  the  Bowt.  an  effort  was 
made  to  hi  ve  these  goods  distributed  to 
the  people  i  of  these  countrlea  by  the 
Amerilban  1  led  Cross  or  b7  some  religious 
orgaziizatk  n.  This  effort  was  defeated. 
Iwaa  qI  th ;  opinion  that  tbe  only  prac- 
tical way  to  distribute  this  reHcf  is 
through  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries. In  t  lis  way.  it  is  hoped,  relief  will 
be  estaodi  d  to  the  peopi*  and  support 
wUl  be  giT<  n  to  the  govfrmtinti  in  their 
fights  against  Russian -iMilKd  Com- 
mtinists. 

Let  it  b  I  remembered  that  this  vast 
sum  of  |5£  7.0O0.0OO  is  not  a  loan.  It  is 
%  Itft  Mc  t  one  cent  of  It  will  ever  be 
repaid  to  1  be  paople  of  this  country. 

By  an  a:t  (tf  Congresa  it  passes  for- 
ever from  ihe  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  the  Go\ernments  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Italy.  They  will  use  it  within  the 
next  90  da  rs.  But  the  American  people 
will  not  bt  able  to  earn  and  pay  this 
fum  in  tte  next  00  days.  It  will  be 
added  to  t  le  backbreaklng  debt  of  $390,- 
QiO.000.000  that  our  Ooverxundnt  owes  Its 
eltlamis.  m  id  which  our  taipaytrs  must 
pay  If  it  la  ever  paid. 

I  felt  th(  n  and  I  feel  now  that  when  we 
gtre  mlUioi  IS  to  other  countrlea  wa  should 
bare  the  r  ght  to  t\x  thf>  terras  on  which 
the  gilt  is  nade.  Certain  It  Is  our  people 
#B  act  wa  at  to  flnance  communism  in 


The  neisa,  thtntam  9eUed  out  Its 
wtll  that  hese  funds  should  no  longer 
be  sent  to  <  ither  Austria.  Prance,  or  Italy. 
If  any  one.  any  two.  or  all  of  them  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  i  nder  Russian  control.  When 
tbe  will  o  the  Housa  was  ditfaatad  tav 
the  biU  as  finally  wrttten  bp  the  Boom 
and  Senat^  conferees.  I  voted  against  it. 
not  the  desire  of  my  people 
communism  anjwhtf e  in  the 
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19.  1947 

Ifr.  SokcERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:  tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OBO.  I  wis  1  to  Include  a  sUtement  ex- 


the  determination  that  ttaaj 
UBltad  States  should  repatriate  Hebrew 
illiiplarsil  persons  in  the  American  zone 
of  ocoHVation  by  providing  for  their 
tnuuportation  to  Palestine,  in  support 
of  House  Resolutions  408  and  409. 

In  Public  Resolution  73.  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  and  Strnate 
Concurrent  Resolution  44.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  tbe  Coograss  of  the  United 
States  flavored  sislstsni  i  for  the  re- 
building of  Palestine  under  the  terms 
of  the  League  of  Nattons  mandat 
After  many  years  of  travail  aad  slaught 
tbe  rights  of  the  Hebrew  people 
sovereignty  to  Palestine  bas  been  recog^ 
nlzed  by  the  United  MbtlaBS  and  at  tl 
same  time  the  British  OovrrwiBt  has 
been  called  upon  by  tlie  United  NaUons 
to  evacuate  a  seaiwrt  in  an  appropriate 
area  of  Palestine  not  later  than  Februai 
1.  1M8.  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fre 
entry  of  Hebrews  Into  their  country 

We  know  tbat  there  are  some  25n  noo 
Hebrews  In  the  Anted  aones  of  cccny  i- 
tion  in  Germany.  Austria,  and  Italy 
living  ander  deplorable  conditions.  Con- 
slderatieas  of  humamty  and  Justice 
dictate  that  these  surrivors  of  Nan 
brataUty.  who  lost  6.000.000  of  their  km. 
should  be  assisted  to  resume  a  new  and 
dignified  life.  The  United  Nations  de- 
cision on  Palestine  now  makn  It  possible 
to  repatriate  these  survivors  to  tha; 
country.  Thiacaa  be  done  quickly  and 
without  much  difleolty.  The  organiza- 
tional genuis  and  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  Army  succeeded  in  repatrlatii 
Immediately  after  Vl-day  7.000.C< 
European  displaced  persons  to  their 
coimtries  of  origin.  It  is  reasonable  t  > 
assiune.  therefore,  that  the  United  Statt  3 
Army  could  act  Mkswlis  for  the  250.1 
Hebrews  still  in  lurepe.  This  normi 
procedure  has  long  been  advocated 
the  Hebrew  Committee  of  Natic 
Liberation. 

On  October  4.  the  President  of 
United  States  publicly  announced  tl 
preparations   for   this  movement   hai 
already  been  made  by  the  United  S'.at 
Government  and  that  the  Oovemmcnt 
ready  to  lend  its  immediate  arsistai 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  displac 
persons  to  Palestine.    Such  an  evac 
tkn  of  the  Hebrew  displaced  per 
from  Europe  would  not  only  enable  the 
people  to  build  their  lives  anew  in 
and  in  dignity  but  would  have  a  beni 
flclal    effect    on    the    stabilization 
Europe  which  our  Government  now 
to  achieve.    This.  tco.  would  constitt 
a  tremendous  financial  saving  to 
occupation  authorities.    The  expense 
the  continuing  maintenance  of  these 
pineod  persons  In  the  European  cami 
Is  far  greater  than  the  single  cost 
their  repatriation  to  Palestine. 

At  present  tbe  210.000  Hebrew  Dl 
in  the  American  occupation  zone 
the  United  States  $32,000,000  to  ms 
tain,  not  counting  millions  of  doI!al 
In  private  assistance.  The  cost  per  por« 
son  to  the  United  SUtes  was  $153.  Un«l 
der  my  proposal  the  total  cost  of  trs 
porting  all  Hebrewit  in  the  Americ 
sone  to  Palestine  would  be  le^s  thi 
$15,000  000.  The  experience  of  the  In« 
temational  Refugee  Organization  indi« 
cates  tbat  it  would  take  $70  to  movt 
a  person  from  Europe  to  Palestine. 
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cratlc  National  Committee,  he  read  of 
various  appointments  to  key  government 
positions  in  the  newspapers.  The  White 
House  palace  guard  made  the  selections. 
McGrath.  the  new  chairman,  keeps  post- 
ed by  tuning  in  on  Drew  Pearson.  This 
is  the  same  Pearson  that  President 
Roosevelt  labeled  a  chronic  liar.  Time 
was  when  appointments  were  made 
through  the  ranking  national  commit- 
tee. That  sort  of  thing  is  Just  a  mem- 
ory. After  Pearson  announced  Coy's 
appointment  to  the  FCC,  and  for  good 
measure  added  that  it  was  a  splendid 
choice,  the  radio  trade  publication  picked 
it  up:  and  Carroll  Reece.  chairman  of 
*  the  Republican  National  Committee,  is- 
sued a  stinging  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

It  baa  been  somewbat  disturbing  to  note 
published  reports  that  President  Truman 
was  considering  the  appointment  of  a  man 
who  haa  been  cioaaly  aaaoclated  with  the  left 
wing  or  the  Democratic  administration  since 
Its  very  Inception  and  who  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  Indiana  Democratic  machine  in  the  days 
of  tlie  notorloiis  a-percent  Club.  A  man 
with  that  baclcground  might  well  experience 
dUBculty  in  convincing  the  public  that  he 
would  be  an  impartial  administrator. 

What  part  did  Drew  Pearson  play  In 
this  appointment,  you  may  well  ask. 
Why  this  deep  interest  in  appointments 
to  the  FCC?  Could  it  be  that  his  action 
tics  in  with  his  desire  to  take  from  Hearst 
the  important  station  WBAL  in  Balti- 
more? Pearson  is  an  applicant  for  these 
facilities  and  it  surely  would  be  worth 
hLs  every  effort  to  put  this  one  over. 

Pearson's  accuracy  as  a  reporter  is  re- 
flected hi  a  blistering  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  on  December  15,  1947, 
by  a  Member  of  that  body,  who  branded 
the  columnist  as  a  liar  and  declared 
Pearson  was  a  dl.sgrace  to  his  profession. 
His  Intense  Interest  in  appointments  to 
the  PCC  will  bear  careful  watching. 

So  that  the  President  may  know  that 
we  are  watching  very  closely  the  de- 
velopments down  at  the  FCC.  I  am  insert- 
Ins?  in  the  Rtcoao  some  of  the  newspaper 
and  editorial  accounts  of  the  mess  down 
at  tbe  FCC: 

(Prom  the  Wftthlngton  (D.  C)  Times-Herald 
of  December  0,  1947 1 

INVXSTIGATS   THZ   FCC 

(By  Franlc  C.  Waldrcp) 

For  once  in  his  life.  Clifford  Durr,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  haa 
done  a  public  service.  Out  in  Chicago  a  few 
wecka  ago  he  indicted  the  good  faith  of  the 
VMteral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  thereby 
•ttored  up  enough  people  to  cause  a  demand 
In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  for  Investigation 
of  the  PCC.  Senator  Homes  Capehaht.  Re- 
publican, of  Indiana,  who  has  a  reputation 
of  not  starting  a  thing  unless  he  intends  to 
finish  it.  accuses  Durr  of  being  derelict  of  his 
duty  and  declares: 

'I  believe  that  Congress  •  •  •  should 
make  a  thorough  tnreatigatlon  of  the  Durr 
alfBlr.  an  appropriate  committee  should 
question  all  members  of  the  FCC,  Director  J. 
Mgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI,  and  any  other  per- 
sons who  may  t>e  able  to  give  pertinent 
testimony." 

It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  do  Just 
tbat.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Is  notoriously  the  most  incompetent, 
quack-bralned  orgaalsatlon  ever  datrised  by 
the  New  Deal.  Prom  the  time  it  was  formed 
in  18S4  down  to  this  very  day  it  has  never 
bMn  out  of  trouble  and  what  is  more,  trouble 
0(  Its  own  making. 


This  Durr  performance  is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  what  the  taxpayers  get  for  their  money 
down  at  the  PCC. 

As  everyt>ody  In  ofDclal  Washington  knows, 
and  anybody  outside  official  Washington  can 
easily  Imagine,  the  Federal  Biireau  of  invea- 
tlgatlon  every  day  receives  a  flood  of  tips, 
rumors,  Informatlcn.  and  advice  about  what 
is  going  on  all  through  the  Government. 

Some  of  that  enormous  stream  directs  the 
FBI  toward  violations  of  laws  the  FBI  is 
supposed  to  enforce  on  its  own.  A  tip  that 
somebody  is  violating  the  Federal  kidnaping 
law  Is  an  example. 

The  FBI  evaluates  such  a  tip,  investigates 
It.  and  acts  accordingly. 

But,  of  course,  also,  the  FBI  gets  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  stuff  about  branches  of  the 
Government  that  are  supposed  to  lock  out 
for  certain  things  on  their  own.  For  In- 
stance, the  FBI  once  during  the  recent  war 
got  an  anonymous  letter  that  a  wartime 
major  general  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  by  the 
name  of  Bennett  E.  Meyers  was  a  crook. 

It  is  common  sense  and  the  lawful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  FBI  to  pass  on  any  stKh 
tips  to  the  agency  concerned  tot  it  to  evalu- 
ate and  act  on  as  it  thinks  fit. 

In  the  Meyers  case  the  FBI  naturally  sent 
the  anonymcus  letter  to  the  Army  and  the 
Army,  being  busy  with  a  war,  did  not  follow 
It  up.  Today,  the  Army  wishes  it  had  and 
so  does  everybody  else. 

Well,  the  FBI  for  years  haa  been  sending 
to  the  FCC  whatever  it  happened  to  accumu- 
late that  might  bear  on  the  FCC's  business. 

And  the  FCC's  business,  its  authorized 
business  that  Is,  couldn't  be  simpler.  It  Is 
supposed  to  regtilate  interstate  telephone  and 
telegraph  service  and  to  license  radio  opera- 
tions, according  to  "public  interest,  necessity 
and  convenience." 

As  to  telephone  service,  the  FCC  has  little 
to  do,  for  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  gives  the  world's  best  service  at  the 
world's  lowest  cost  and  Is  unqualifiedly  the 
world's  best  operated  corporation. 

The  PCC  has  spent  millions  of  dollars,  tax- 
payers' dollars,  trying  to  get  something  on 
the  A.  T.  &  T.,  but  no  luck.  It  hasn't  been 
able  to  make  any  dent  big  enough  to  brag 
about  in  13  years  of  trying. 

In  the  matter  of  telegraphy,  however,  the 
PCC  haa  accomplished  something  big.  It 
managed  to  force  a  merger  of  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph,  with  the  result  that 
tcday  telegraphic  service  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  worae  than  it  waa  a  generation 
ago. 

Rates  are  up.  employees  are  acre  and  talk- 
ing about  strikes,  and  beyond  all,  the  cus- 
tomer takes  a  shoving  around.  Yes,  the  FCC 
has  advanced  telegraphy  backward  by  at  least 
20  years. 

But  you  don't  get  the  full  treatment  tuitil 
you  get  into  radio.  There  the  ach  evementa 
of  the  FCC  are  truly  notable  for  abusa  ot 
power  in  public  office. 

The  FCC  has  managed  to  reduce  the  bniad- 
casting  phase  of  radio,  for  Instance,  to  a 
multibillion-doUar  Idiocy.  Broadcasters  are 
so  scared  of  the  FCC  tbat  they  crawl  on  their 
bellies  for  its  favor  and  have  long  since 
abandoned  any  will  to  resist  Its  dictatorship. 

How  has  the  FCC  managed  to  domineer 
over  the  radio  business?  By  menacing  every 
station  with  the  authority  Congress  ga\e  it 
to  withhold  or  withdraw  licenses  to  broad- 
cast. 

Plainly,  the  FCC  fully  abuses  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  which  was  merely  that  licenses 
should  be  granted  to  lawful  American  owners 
in  such  a  way  that  one  station  would  not 
coniUct  signals  physically  with  another,  and 
then  let  the  broadcasters  compete  for  public 
attention  on  their  own. 

Instead  of  doing  tliat,  the  PCC  has  begun 
to  meddle  with  tbe  trafBc.  that  Is  the  con- 
tent of  programs,  and  definitely  to  play 
politics  with  licensing,  as  between  qualified 
Americans. 


That  is  how  Durr  has  got  It  into  tnmue. 
For  the  FBI.  In  regular  order  of  business  has 
sent  the  FCC  tips,  leads,  and  information 
concerning  applicants  for  broadcasting  li- 
censes. 

The  FCC  has  neglected  to  follow  up  those 
tips  as  It  should  have.  And  the  files  full 
of  neglected  work  are  getting  heavy,  dan- 
gerous, and  explosive. 

Durr,  in  Chicago,  tried  to  Intimidate  the 
FBI  from  sending  over  any  more  tips  by  a 
slippery  suggestion  that  the  FBI  had  been 
making  unsupported  accusations  of  commu- 
nistic activity  by  PCC  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  license. 

Of  course,  the  fact  was  as  above  outlined, 
merely  that  the  FBI  was  passing  on  to  the 
PCC  leads  for  the  PCC  itself  to  evaluate. 
And  the  responsibility  for  nonaction  was 
burning. 

Dvtrr  hoped  to  frighten  Hoover,  but  instead 
he  exploded  the  FCC  Itself  Into  opsnly  repu- 
diating him  and  inviting  Hoover  to  continue 
sending  on  paid  tips. 

He  has  also  roused  up  congressional  notice. 
That  notice  should  not  die.  It  should  bring 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  PCC  from  its  be- 
ginning to  the  present  Into  full  congressional 
review  and  reform. 

The  FCC  today  Is  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my of  free  speech  in  America  next  to  the 
Communist  organization,  which  said  Com- 
munist organization  is  doing  its  best  to  break 
into  the  FCC  for  manipulation  of  radio  to 
Communist  ends. 


Healdi  Insoraoce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  December  4),  1947 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  LoweU 
Mellett,  the  very  able  columnist,  contrib- 
uted a  few  days  ago  an  Interesting  and 
informative  article  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  The  article  ap- 
pears in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  December  16,  1947.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
On    tbx    Orma    Hand — Health    iNstTSAMO 

AovocATZs  CriEs  Phteicalxt  Prr  Oxphan- 

AGE  BOTS 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

Nearly  everybody  is  famUlar  with  the  fact 
that  40  percent  of  the  American  men  called 
up  for  service  in  the  recent  war  had  to  be  re- 
jected because  physically  unfit.  (There  was 
about  the  same  percentage  of  rejections  of 
young  women  who  applied  for  enlistment  In 
the  WACS  and  WAVES.)  In  some  States  tiie 
showing  was  much  worse.  The  rejection  rate 
in  North  Carolina,  for  example,  was  56.8. 

Yet.  In  that  same  Tarheel  State  It  was 
also  demonstrated  how  a  high  record  of 
physical  fitness  could  be  achieved.  Tbe 
story  is  related  in  a  book  Just  published 
under  the  title,  "140,000,000  Patients."  The 
author  Is  Carl  Malmberg,  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Educa- 
Uon. 

CAMX   OUT    AT    HEABINa 

As  Mr.  Malmberg  tells  it,  the  story  came 
out  at  a  Seiuite  committee  hearing.  It  seems 
that  five  North  Carolina  orphanages  became 
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EXltBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

1K)H.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroaifiA 
lOUSK  OF  REPRSSXNTATTVXa 
December  19.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 

redit  where  credit  Is  due.    Be- 

believes  in  economy  in  gov- 

want  to  commend  Mr.  Pan- 


PO iJLSON. 


w  lO 


nlng.  the  postmaster  of  Los  AngeU 
Calif.  The  enclosed  ofllce  memoranc 
is  at  least  evidence  of  BCr.  Pannlng's 
sire  to  stay  within  hla  allotted  budg< 
I  hope  this  wiil  be  an  example  to  man| 
of  our  other  departmental  heads  who-t- 
In ten  lions  along  that  line  I  someti 
doubt. 

AU  Agenetti.  United  Stmtes  Post  Oglct  a 
Cowrt  «oiwa;  All  SeetloiM.  Mam  Offi 

The  Foortb  AaaMaot  Foatmaster  Ge 
baa  notified  us  that  our  approprtattOB  la 
low  that  we  are  very  much  In  danger  of 
aaadtng  our  allotted  amounts  for  electrld' 
and  power. 

■a  has  requested  us  to  make  It  each  act! 
baad'a  pcraooal  responsibility  to  see  that 
tiaa  of  llghta  and  electric  fans  is  held  to 
atasoliita  oalnlmum  in  order  that  thla 
progrua  wUl  be  succeaaftU.  and  tha 
of  aaklng  for  addltloaal  ftinda  will 
aUmlnated. 

Tbls  la  moat  tmperatlva  and  your  cooper 
tlon  la  vrgwatty  raqunlad. 

M"^*!"  D.  FamnMO. 
Portmoster-Cttstodtais.  Los  Angrlea.  C*Hf. 
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WiU  Dollars  Save  die  World? 


XXTSKSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROfiERT  A.  GRANT 


m  Tia  IIO08B  OP  MPRKSgNTAI 

Mr.  ORAHT  of  Indiana.    Mr. 
th«r«  has  coma  to  my  daik  a  book 
Mr.  Henry  RaiUtt  enUUad  **Wm  Doll 
aavt  the  WorMt"    U  shouHl  be  r^id 
tvtry    AoMrtcan.   and    particularly    by| 
Umm  of  ui  In  Um  nation's  Congron  wmo 
will  won  bt  called  upon  to  oonMder 
dltkmal  billions  of  dollars  for  Um 

Tito  following  editorial  appears  In 
cumnt  tasue  of  the  At«  Maria  publl 
at  Notre  Dame.    It  comments  on 
worth  and  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  RaxUt 
valuable  book. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wa  hope  every  man  and  woman  In  At 
lea  who  undarstaadi  direct  English  s{ 
will  read  lir.  Henry  Haslltt's  WUl  Dol 
Save    the    World?     The    statement    of 
author's  contacts  and  aeooomle  experlcrr^ 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  booklet  o|j 
60  pages  Is  a  testament  to  his  right  to  sf 
on  the  Implications  of  the  propoaed 
lean  money  loans  to  Europe.    It  Is  a 
of   tacts,    not    of    assumptions    and 
pleading.     We  cannot  even  begin  to  sut 
marlze   what    Is   so   compa<^  in    reasonii 
ao  thick-spaced  with  economic  and  politic 
situations  In  ■oropean  araaa.    Here  are 
a  few  points  from  Cbaptar  X — Summary  at 
Conclusions — by     way     of     Indicating     :  h9  j 
whats  and  whereforea  of  this  fact-pursuii 

kreh  book. 

the  United  States  produces  only   11 
It  of  the  world's  food  supply  Amer:r»| 
cannot     feed     the     whoim    vrorld.     * 
Tba  need  for  help  to  raatora  Surope's 
tal    structxire    has    been    greatly 
ated.     •     •     •  Food     relief     and     flnai 
balp  from  tba  United  States  will  be 
unless  the  country  helped  dlaeontlnues 
eles  which  dlsccturage  trade  and  prevent 
duction.     •     •     •     The   bulk   of     our 
and  prospective  "loans"  are  thinly  dlsgu'l 
gins.     •     •     •     Making  loans  and  glfU 
Kurope  is  not  the  most  effective  way  to 
eommunlsm.     *     *     *     It  Is  not  true 
the   United   States   needs   foreign   loatts 
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PRESENT  ATTVES 
Jr  19.  1947 
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II  H.  R  4709  which 
mt  this  power.    It 

id  Decontrol 
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roved  July  26.  IMT. 
section  3  hereof  a 
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|note  that  the  Sen- 
Joint  Resolution 
fbilization  bill,  in- 
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tlon  167  Is  enacted, 
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StabilizatioB  of  Commodity  Prkes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Ur.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
voting  for  this  resolution  primarily  be- 
cause It  contains  section  4  (b),  which 
will  give  the  President  the  power  to  deny 
any  allocation  of  grain  to  the  distillers 
for  the  month  of  January  thereby  in- 
suring that  the  so-called  voluntary 
shut-down  which  expires  on  Christmas 
Day  will  continue  throuph  the  end  of 
January.  On  the  basis  of  figures  which 
have  been  given  the  various  committees 
of  this  Congress  it  is  clear  that  the 
so-called  distilling  holiday  will  not  have 
effected  any  actual  savings  of  grain  un- 
less it  is  continued  beyond  Christmas 
Day.  According  to  the  ofQcial  figures 
the  distilling  industry  used  8.500,000 
bushels  of  grain  in  the  first  25  days  of 
October  as  against  a  normal  consump- 
tion for  the  Industry  of  about  3.500.000 
bushels  per  month.  The  plain  indica- 
tion from  these  figures  is  that  the  indus- 
tor  used  in  October  its  normal  quota  of 
nmln  for  almost  the  entire  last  quarter 
of  this  year. 

We  should  not.  however,  suppose  that 
section  4  <bl  of  this  act  Is  adequate  (or 
tftftttni  with  the  probl«n  of  the  aUoet- 
Uon  ot  grain  to  the  distilllni  Inclustry. 
It  Is.  to  besin  with,  a  provtaton  which  wUl 
•xpira  within  la«  than  M  dayt  after  the 
new  aatslon  becina.  Wt  shall  according- 
ly be  faced  with  the  neoenlly  of  enaeUnt 
further  legtslatlon  immediately  after  the 
Hret  of  the  year.  Section  4  (b>  Is  defec- 
tive, moreover.  In  that  It  falls  to  provide 
the  clear  and  definite  standards  con- 
Uined  In  H.  R.  4626.  which  I  introduced 
on  December  2.  The  provisions  of  H.  R. 
4626  should  be  enacted  at  the  new  session 
so  that  the  President  may  have  clear  and 
definite  standards  by  which  to  exercise 
the  authority  he  needs  for  controlling 
the  allocation  and  use  ol  grain  by  the 
distillers. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  grain 
should  be  saved  In  view  of  the  crop  re- 
port released  by  tlie  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  December  16.  This  report,  the  final 
estimates  of  the  Department  for  the 
present  crop  year,  reveals  that  the  total 
grain  crop  for  the  country  is  105,000,000 
bushels  less  than  was  estimated  on  the 
1st  of  November  and  casts  very  grave 
doubts  upon  our  ability  to  meet  the  grain 
export  goals  set  earlier  this  year  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers  as  necessary 
for  implementing  our  foreign  policy. 

The  continuation  of  the  distilling  holi- 
day through  the  month  of  January, 
which  section  4  (b)  of  this  act  now  in- 
sures, will  make  it  possiWe  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  save  the  2»4  to  ZVi  million 
bushels  of  grain  which  the.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
offer  to  the  distillers  in  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  secure  their  agreement  to 
some  voluntary  restriction  of  production. 
The  savings  of  these  2V2  to  3V^  million 
bushels  for  the  month  of  January  are  a 
xcin— App. 309 


very  small  part  of  the  total  savings  which 
are  now  made  doubly  necessary  on  the 
bsisls  of  the  December  1  crop  report  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  statement  I  made 
at  the  time  I  introduced  H.  R.  4626.  grain 
must  be  saved  in  the  interest  of  both  do- 
mestic and  our  foreign  needs.  Of  all  the 
consumers  of  grain,  the  distillers  are  best 
able  to  forego  their  consumption  of  the 
basic  foodstuff  needed  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  information  presented  by 
the  S?cretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the 
effect  that  the  distillers  have  now  In 
stock  several  years  supply  of  whisky  and 
at  least  6  months'  supply  of  neutral  spir- 
its for  blending  purposes  insures  that 
grain  can  be  spared  by  the  distillers  with- 
out any  injury  to  themselves  or  the  coun- 
try. The  refusal  on  the  part  of  some 
distillers  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment In  its  efforts  to  conserve  the  sup- 
ply of  grain  at  this  critical  moment  is 
very  disturbing  to  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  national  prohibition.  It  was 
the  same  sort  of  conduct  that  brought 
prohibition  before  and  may  well  result 
in  its  return.  I  am  therefore  voting  for 
this  anti-inflation  bill  because  its  pas- 
sage, while  not  offering  very  much,  does 
insure  a  saving  of  many  bushels  of  pre- 
cious foodstuff. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
this  mornUig's  Washington  Post: 
wrnntT  sni* 

T1)e  bru^ue  r«J«etlon  by  dlstUlwrt  of  the 
•dmtnUtmtlon't  propoMl  for  a  voluatarf 
Umltation  on  train  contumptton  It  preoiMly 
what  awreUry  Aadweon  termed  IW- a  Man- 
date for  compulMwy  eontrots.  Plainly,  this 
Is  a  mutter  on  which  »eir>r«etralnt  U  not 
•noutfh.  The  figure  suiieeltd  by  Mr.  Aa- 
€»T9on  of  a.SOO.OOO  bttiheii  a  month  was  f«n> 
•roue  m  the  extreme.  TDe  Inikbtltty  of  dU* 
tlllera  to  agree  to  even  this  reduet-lon— ^mly 
half  the  repreeenutivcs  Invited  to  Wettaes- 
day's  meeting  even  voted— make*  action  by 
Congress  Imperative  IT  a  mockery  Is  not  to  be 
mads  of  our  tood-savlag  eObrts.  The  Senate 
already  has  evidenced  Its  mpport  In  the  antl- 
Inflation  bill  passed  Thxirsday;  It  Is  now  up 
to  the  House  to  follow  suit. 

How  essential  those  formal  limitations  on 
grain  usage  ara  was  made  dramatically  evi- 
dent by  Wednesday's  crop  report  showing  a 
further  105.000,000  bushels  decline  In  the 
1947  grain  crop.  Even  with  all  the  conserva- 
tion measures  st  this  country's  command, 
the  Nation  will  be  hard  put  to  meet  its  winter 
goal  of  600.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  ex- 
port; If  a  mandatory  150.000.000-bushel  car- 
ry-over is  voted,  the  goal  will  be  all  but  im- 
possible of  attainment.  These  new  comph- 
catioiis  lend  additional  merit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  request  for  authority 
to  purchase  the  entire  wheat  crop  If  neces- 
sary. 

On  anything  more  than  superficial  exami- 
nation, the  suggestion  of  one  group  of  dis- 
tillers for  a  3,500,000-bUEbel  monthly  quota 
is  a  bad  Joke.  Although  this  year's  consump- 
tion of  grain  by  distillers  has  averaged 
4,600,000  bushels  monthly,  during  September, 
the  last  normal  month  before  the  60-day  vol- 
untary shut-down,  use  bad  declined  to  SJOOO,- 
000  bushels  because  of  the  excess  of  produc- 
tion of  liquor  over  demand.  With  an  esti- 
mated 6-year  supply  of  liquor  on  hand.  It  is 
foolish  of  the  distillers  to  talk  of  hardship, 
even  of  sacrifice,  in  agreeing  with  Secretary 
Anderson.  Moreover,  compliance  with  the 
voluntary  shut-down  has  not  been  universal. 
Some  distillers  have  refused  to  cooperate  al- 
togeth«-:  several  are  reported  to  have  bought 
large  quantities  of  grain  In  preparation  for 
reopening.    Obviously  these  factors,  coupled 


with  the  effects  of  the  8.000.000-bushel  binge 
Immediately  before  susf>ension,  threaten  to 
wifw  out  the  entire  gain  made  under  the 
voluntary  program. 

Senate  action  on  the  antl-lnflatlon  biU.  In- 
cluding a  provision  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  allocate  grain  to 
dlstUlers  up  to  January  31.  has  paved  the 
way  for  a  similar  timely  response  by  the 
House  today.  This  Is  one  responsibility  in 
which  the  Hoiise  must  not  fail  b?lore  it  ad- 
journs. To  allow  a  whisky  spree  at  the 
expense  of  our  obligations  to  a  hungry  world 
would  be  to  condone  a  kind  of  sabotage. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

OlTICX    or    CCORDIN.^TOR 

or  INFOSMATION. 

Boaaa  or  RxnssxNTATivB, 
Wthin§tcm.  D.  C  December  $.  l$47. 
Vice  Adm.  Wiixiam  W.  Smtth. 
United  Statt*  Navjf,  Jlcttred. 

CAeirmaM.  United  5Utt  Martttaie 

CoiniHi««10N.  WesMafloa,  A.  C. 

DaMiADunua.8MRii:  A  orltteal  simrtage  of 

fuel  oU  appears  to  be  deN'eloplag  In  New  Bna- 

land. 

A  w—tinf  of  the  New  Eafl^nd  oonfrea- 
•ioaal  delegatloa  was  bald  Prldiay.  Pee—bee 
ft,  to  dttermlne  poealble  meaauree  %o  vm% 
■uoh  aa  emertency  aborUfev  The  Honorable 
JoKM  W.  McCoaMAcx.  ebalrmau  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Maritime  OoBuaisalon,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  threatened  oU  shortage  baa  re- 
quested the  Coordinator  of  Information  to 
get  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  tankers  suitable  for  use  In 
the  threatened  emergency  are  in  operation 
under  the  American  flag? 

2.  Does  the  Maritime  Commission  have  au- 
thority to  order  these  tankers  to  carry  oil  to 
New  England  ports  In  event  of  a  declared 
emergency? 

3.  If  not,  why  nott 

4.  What  legislation,  amendatory  or  other- 
wise, would  be  necessary  to  empower  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  procure  cooperation 
of  privately  owned.  United  States  docu- 
mented tankers,  to  aid  In  such  an  emer- 
gency? 

5.  How  many  tankers  have  been  sold  to 
foreign  nationals  since  VJ-day  to  date? 

6.  Are  such  tsmkers  documented  imder  the 
American  flag? 

7.  Can  the  Maritime  Commission  Impose 
as  a  condition  of  sale  that  these  tankers 
shall.  In  event  of  a  declared  emergency, 
carry  oU  to  New  England  ports? 

8.  If  not.  why  not? 

9.  How  many  tankers,  and  of  what  type 
and  capacity,  are  yet  to  be  sold? 

10.  Could  these  tankers,  if  and  when  sold, 
be  subject  to  conditions  that  they  shall, 
under  direction  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
aid  in  carrying  oil  to  New  England  ports  In 
event  of  a  declared  emergency? 

11.  If  not.  why  not? 

12.  Could  such  tankers  as  remain  on  the 
list  ot  those  to  be  sold  be  chartered  to  carry 
oil  to  New  England  ports  in  event  of  a  de- 
clared emergency? 

13.  If  not.  why  not? 

14.  What  legislation  would  be  necessary  to 
make  such  conditional  charters  possible? 
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.  ttacae  tankers  be  made  seaworthy 

help  avert  the  critical  New  Bof- 
thU  winter? 

many  tarkers  are  in  lay-up? 
types  ffwwftrn  them  would  be  sult- 
»  tinrpoasi  COMI— aplated  herein? 

hese  unkers  saaworthy  now? 
.  why  not? 

1  these  tankers  be  broken  out  of 
ov  !r hauled,  and  made  fit  In  time  to 

threatened  emergency  herein  re- 
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.  why  not? 
laglslatlon.    tf    any.    would    be 
to  enable  the  Maritime  Ccmmls- 
these  lold-up  tankers  nt.  If  they 
fit.  in  time  to  meet  the  sltua- 
contemplated? 
subsidies    or    other    payments 
necessary  to  enable  the  Maritime 
to   procure   the   services   of   as 
now  in  operation,  pending  sale, 
in  time  to  aven  tha  toreatened 
shortage  in  New  Englanrt? 
suggestions    can    the    Maritime 
offer  to  meet  thla  threatened 


rw  ^Mst  from  CtMtnaan  McCobmacx 
CDordlnator  WM  «B«pled   with   an 

m  itructlon  that  this  Information  be 
for   the  House  of   Representatives 
as  possible.     In  view  of   that.   I 
paatly  appreciate  It  if  you  could 
la  to  about  how  long  It  will  take 
answers  to  these  questions,  and 
me  the  answers  at  the  earliest 
ijioment. 

impression  that  it  la  very  urgent 

Information  reach  Mr.  McCoaMACK 

( ommlttee  conalderably  before  the 

or  the  adjournment  of  the  special 

the  ConRreas. 

ig  you  In  advance  for  yotu  coopera- 
matter.  I  am. 
sincerely. 

J.    FBtoBBlCK    RiCHAIDSON, 

CoonMnator  of  Information. 


MABmm  OoiaaanoN. 
Vas^ftsyton.  D.  C.  December  17,  1947. 

RXCaABDOOM. 

for  of  Information, 
of  Coordinator  of  Information, 
Ho^€  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

IIb.  RiCHaaaaow:  I  have  your  letter 

9. 1947.  in  which  you  refer  to  the 

the  New  Bngland  congressional 

over  a  prospectlv  shorta^  of  fual 

Haw  »"t»«*w.«  Btataa  and  list  a  oon- 

number  of  qiMadsaa  on  thla  sltua« 

answers  to  ttsas  various  ques- 

listed   hereunder,    the    responses 

to  accord  with  the  listing  of 

s  shown  in  yotir  letter: 

November  SO.  1947  there  were  sp- 

945  operating  tankers  (of  1. 000 

or  more)  prtvataly  owned  and  reg- 

tbe  American  flaf.  practically 

■re  suitable  (or  use  in  domestic 

ft  aadiUon.  tbara  are  some  140  Com- 

tankers  now  in  cperatlon.  the 

BMiJorlty  of  which  ara  abaedy  employed 

Btotes  North  Atlnaile  aervice. 

to  tba  event  at  a  national  emer- 

by  the  proclamation  of  the 

1  ponmant  to  aactloB  toa  of  the 

Mailiii  Act.  Hit. 

S.  Tba  emergency  declared  May  27.  1941. 

,ted  so  f  ar  aa  aaalton  903  la 

P«bllc  Law  aM 


nu  nbered 


tfly 


above.     NO  lecMattOB  wouM   ba 
In  the  event  of  a  declared  emer- 


gency.    In  the  abeence  of  such  a  dedarat 
to  empower  the  Commission  to  control 
allocate  the  use  of  privately  owned  tankc 
additional    enabling    legislation    would 
necessary   such   as   making   requisition   au^ 
thority   effective   without   a   declaration 
emergency,  or  allocation  or  priority  author 
such  as   provided   In   wartime   by   the 
Warrant  Act  of  July  14.  1941  (55  SUt. 
now  repealed. 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  naming  by  tl 
Tot)ey  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Interstat 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  an 
Industry  committee  to  study  the  east 
fuel  shortage  with  a  view  of  atuining  Inc 
try  solution  of  the  threatened  oil  shortage. 

5.  133  T-2  and  7  T-1  Unkers  hsve  been 
or  allocated  for  sale  to  foreign  governm* 
or  foreign  nationals  under  the  Ship  Sales 
of  1046. 

6.  No. 
7  and  8.  The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act.  sf  e^ 

tlon  4   (c).  expressly  prohibits  the  lmno<!l^ 
tlon  of  any  restriction  on  the  lawful  or  prop« 
use  or  operation  of  the  vessels  sold.     Ves 
documented   under   foreign  flag  cannot 
opeiated  In   the  coastwise  trads  as  prlv.kl 
vessels. 

9.  All  tankers  of  the  Commission  have  br4 
sold  or  esrmarked  for  sale  except  a  few 
type  tankers  which  sre  seriously  dai 
and  13  small  (T-1)  type  tankers.     Altoi 
able   for  sale  are  two  special  type 
and  a  few  small  former  naval  auxlll.i-les; 

10  and  11.  See  the  answer  to  quesiion 
In  connection  with  questions  7  and  8  and 
and  11.  it  should  be  noted  that  if  a  natU 
emergency  should  be  declared  by  the 
dent,  the  requisition  power  of  the  Marit' 
Commission  cculd  be  Invoked  as  a  means 
controlling  the  use  of  the  ctttaen-oi 
tankers. 

12  On  the  assumption  that  tha  questlc 
refers   to   general    agency    operations.    ti 
tankers  (already  allocated  for  sale)  cculd  j 
so  operated  If  withheld  from  delivery  to 
chasers  and  pv*t  In  suitable  operating 
Uon. 

13  and  14.  See  answers  to  9  and  12  abov 
15  and    16.  No:    because   of   having 

laid  up  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
requiring  moderate  to  eztrnslve  repairs 
reconditioning.    Since  virtually  all  of  tt 
tankers,  except  overage  vessels  ard  the  sr 
T-1    tankers,   have   t>een   allocated   f<  r 
it  Is  to  be  presumed  that  the  many  vessels  I 
process  of  sale  will  be  withdrawn  from 
lald-up  fleet  and  repaired  for  operation 
quickly  as  poastble  by  the  purchssers. 

17.  No  legislation   necessary.      (See.  h( 
ever,  the  reply  to  question  25.) 

18.  It  Is  probabia  that  a  eonaldaratala  nui 
ber  of  the  lald-up  tankers  recently  sold 
be  repaired  and  put  Into  operation  In 
to  be  of  great  help  in  relieving  the  pr 
tive  shortage  of  petroleum  producta  in 
New  England  area  during  tbs  wtnter  mont 

19.  There  arc  119  tankers  (of  m  re  tt 
2.000  tons  groaa  register)  in  lay-up  or  nt) 
wise   ImmoMlaed.    Of   this    119   ve«>5<<ls 
lay-up.  or  immcbillzed  in  damaged  cc 
tlon.  there  are  56  of  the  large  T-a  ty 
ZTT-l  (Uberty)  type.  12  smaU  T-1  t) 
overage  vessels,  and  2  of  special  type. 

20.  All  of  the  T-2  and  Liberty  types 
be  suitable   for   the   pvirpoee  contemplat 
However.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  such 
sels  which  can  be  repaired 
for  service  within  any  rea 
time  have  already  been  sold. 

21.  No. 

22.  Because  of  having  been  lald-up  In 
eerve  Fleet  sites  for  considerable  periods' 
ttois  or  because  In  damaged  condition,  {t 
anawer  to  (16)  alao.) 

aa.  See  answer  to  18. 

as.  See  answer  to  18.    The 
proceeding  aa  r«ptoly  as  peaMa  to 
tankers 
as  It  dosa 
otherwise  to  do  tt. 


onsldered  reasonably 
rutlon  of  bulk  pe- 
to  the  New  England 
itlon  or  have  bien 
,  not  arp:;ar  that  any 
Its  to  or  on  the  part 
bsslon  would  aid  In 
critical  oil  shortase 
for  the  reason  that 
^t  the  purcharers  of 
sult.ib'e  condition 
;>tly  set  abcut  repair- 
uch  vessels  so  as  to    - 
at  the  earliest  pea- 
Dwn  Interests. 
believes    thst    ths 
bu<k  petroleum  and 
tanker-transportation 
3rob'enu  and  require 
ry  Itself,  subject,  of 
ce  as  can  be  extended 
kd  all  other  agencies 
aentlcned  In  our  re- 
^bove.  we  understand 
lubcrmmittee  of   the 
Foreicn    Commrroe 
an  Industry  group 
bk  to  the  subcommlt- 
le  their  recommenda- 
^hreatening  situation, 
ry  imporunt  step  in 
Bd    trun   that   a.  me 
s  result  of  the  rec- 
[idustry  group,  to  set 
itralized  organization 
tion  to  keep  In  touch 
I  developments  in  the 
1  concerned    with    oil- 
can accordingly  give 
GDvernment    their 
Bost  necessary  to  take 
in. 

date  Indicates  that 

^tlnuing  relief  In  slt- 

lles  In  getting  Into 

^est  p:8slble   moment 

lie.     This  objective  Is 

^lUhed    by    the    steps 

are   being   taken    by 

^r  Its  tanker -sales  pro- 

}s  out  of  lay-up,  re- 

1.  and  into  operation 

time. 

S.  McKxotroH. 
Vice  Chairman. 

)ITASTMKWT. 

/AL   OVCSATIONS. 

December  10.  1947. 

itativea. 

ftTis:  In  confirmation 
rersatlon  today  I  am 

|e   following  Infomia* 
the  sntaatantlal  con- 

^avy  liaa  nade  tow:ud 

ritlcal  situation  w  th 

iportatlon  for  civilian 

[the  Navy  Departmtnt 
frrence    with    certiln 
jrnment  by  Mr.  Steil- 
•rlous  deQciencles  In 
>r    clTllian    consumrrs 
evelop  during  the  sp- 
it e.fectlve  and  ob-'l- 
be  taken  to  allevit.te 
to  be  the  restora- 
|of  all  remaining  laige 
ie  Commission's  lald- 
)ot  committed  to  sny 
tankers    potentially 
)ry  numbered  80  vns- 
Because  of  the  oat 
lit  waa  further  agreed 
Id  Martttme  Gommts- 
isre  tlilB  tonrden   and 
the  tanbere  would  be 
to  meet  the  wor'd- 
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wide  needs  of  the  military  services.  These 
requirements  considerably  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  Navy's  own  tanker  fleet  of  36 
rhlch  are  also  employed  for  that  pur- 
and  generally  average  45  tankers  char- 
tered monthly  on  a  voyage  basis  from  the 
Maritime  Commission's  active  fleet. 

The  program  of  readying  for  service  the 
50  available  large  tankers  In  the  Maritime 
Commission's  lald-up  fleet  as  of  October  1, 
1947,  has  been  vlgorotisly  prosecuted.  To 
date  6  of  these  have  been  completed  and 
the  point  of  calling  from  loading  ports. 
December  a  total  of  16  of  these  tank- 
ers is  expected  to  be  In  operation.  By  late 
January  or  mid-February  all  50  vessels  should 
be  completed.  Aa  these  vessels  go  Into  serv- 
ice, an  equivalent  number  are  released  from 
tlioee  which  the  Maritime  Commission  now 
allocates  monthly  from  its  active  fleet  for 
purely  military  purpoees.  The  tankers  so 
released  are,  of  course,  available  for  aale  or 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
economy. 

In  expectation  of  the  readiness  during 
December  of  16  out  of  the  50  tankers  above- 
mentioned  the  Navy  Department  has  al- 
ready Informed  the  Maritime  Conunisslon 
that  the  previously  requested  December  al- 
locution of  43  tankers  on  voyage  charters  for 
use  of  the  military  services  can  be  reduced 
to  27.  The  Maritime  Commission  presimi- 
ably  will  reallocate  the  16  tankers  so  re- 
fer the  use  of  private  Industry  or  sell 
to  United  States  ptuchasers  from  whom 
a  large  backlog  of  applications  are  now  on 
Ale. 

In  answer  to  yoor  specific  Inqtilry  ss  to 
whether  any  of  the  50  tankers  being  readied 
for  use  of  the  military  services  might  be  em- 
ployed Initially  for  short  periods  to  relieve 
the  critical  fuel  situation  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  I  regret  to  advise  that  such  a 
plan  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible.  The 
reduced  demand  on  Maritime  Commission 
tankers  for  the  cxirrent  month  (43  to  27) 
was  made  on  an  optimistic  estimate  that  16 
replacement  ships  would  be  available  from 
the  50  Unkers  being  reconditioned.  There 
U  no  positive  assurance  that  this  schedule 
can  or  will  be  met.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  by  late  December  or  early  January 
the  Navy  will  encounter  difficulty  hi  meeting 
the  tanker  transportation  needs  of  the  three 
cervices  with  the  ships  twder  its  controL 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  be  of  such 
further  assistance  in  this'nutter  as  you  may 
wish. 

Sincerely, 

W.   M.   CAIXACHAM. 

Jtear  Admiral.  U.  S.  N., 
AssUtant  CNO   (Transport4ition) . 

NAVT  Da-AKTMENT. 

OrVKB,  CHirr  or  Naval  Oper-WIOiw. 
Waehington.  D.  C.  December  IS.  1947. 
Ron.  G.  J.  Batcs, 

House  of  Representatives 

Db.'J  CoNcaassMAH  Bates:  I  regret  that 
some  of  the  information  submitted  to  you 
In  my  letter  of  December  10.  1947,  must  now 
be  revised  in  llpht  of  the  unfortunste  cas- 
ualties sustained  by  two  of  the  tankers  which 
the  Maritime  Commislson  is  reconditioning 
for  use  of  the  mlliury  services  Severe  cracks 
In  the  welded  sUucture  of  these  two  ships, 
the  Ponaganset  and  the  Cahaba.  has  neces- 
sitated the  decision  to  strengthen  all  tankers 
at  the  60-shlp  program  before  placing  them 
In  service.  An  exception  has  been  made  in 
thla  dtrl****"  to  permit  the  sailing  of  two 
tankers  from  the  west  coast  which  are  other- 
vrlee  completed  and  available  for  loading. 
Tliesii  two  tankers  will  be  strengthened  upon 
telnm  from  their  IniUsl  voyages. 

While  reports  from  repair  yards  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  precise 
estimates  of  the  delays  which  will  be  in- 
volved in  accomplishing  the  additional  work 
on  48  of  the  50  tankers.  It  is  believed  that 
all    at    thcM    will    be    reconditioned    and 


strengthened  by  February  15,  1948.  The 
most  adverse  effect  will  be  on  the  16  tankers 
expected  to  be  ready  during  the  month  of 
December.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
four  or  five  will  be  completed  during  the 
current  month. 

Because  of  your  vital  Intnest  in  the  New 
England  supply  situation.  I  realize  that  ymi 
are  primarily  concerned  with  what  action 
the  Navy  had  to  take  in  requesting  the  re- 
allocation of  the  16  ships  which  were  re- 
leased to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  original  reconditioning 
schedule  being  met.  I  am  happy  to  advise 
in  this  coimection  that  we  have  cut  our  re- 
quirements to  the  bare  mlnimxun  and  have 
asked  the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  re- 
turn of  only  7  of  the  16  tankers  previously 
released  for  the  month  of  December.  Only 
three  of  these  tankers  will  be  required  from 
those  available  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  the  Atlantic  area. 

In  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  Informa- 
tion will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  keeping 
posted  on  the  tanker  situation. 
Sincerely, 

W.  M.  Caixagbam, 
Jteor  Admiral.  United  States  Nav:j. 

Assistant  CNO  {Transportation). 

coFT  or  trrrEt  APPOiNnNG  sfbcial  coMimm 

TO  PEODUCE  RESULTS  FROM  THE  OU.  CONFER- 
ENCE HELD  BT  THE  XNTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMXRCS  COMMnm  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
DECnCBES  9,   1S4T 

DBAS  Em:  Yesterday.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  the  Oil  and  Coal 
Shortage  to  sit  down  with  you  and  other 
leaders  in  your  industry  and  discuss  with 
you  the  shortage  of  fuel,  particxilarly  heating 
oil.  and  our  discussion  centered  more  or  less 
on  New  England  and  the  Eastern  States 
where  the  distress  seems  to  be  the  greatest. 

While  we  did  not  cover  all  the  ground  we 
had  hoped  to.  nevertheless  a  great  amount 
of  information  was  developed  and  I  per- 
sonally felt  that  the  conference  was  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  You  heard  about  the 
shortage  of  oil  In  various  localities,  the  prob- 
lem of  tankers,  the  problem  of  steel  so  that 
more  wells  might  be  drilled,  of  the  dlfBculty 
the  Federal  Government  itself  Is  encounter- 
ing in  securing  oil  t<j  heat  Its  facilities 
throughout  the  cotmtry,  and  of  the  situation 
confronting  fuel  dealers  who  are  unable  to 
secure  adequate  supplies  from  their  normal 
sources  of  supply.  Transportation,  appar- 
ently, is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  situation. 

The  committee  which  I  hereby  appoint  Is 
as  follows:  R.  G.  Dunlop,  president.  Sun  Oil 
Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  B.  Brewster  Jennings, 
president,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  M.  J.  Rathbone,  president. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
N.  Y.;  Clyde  G.  Morrill,  executive  director. 
Inder;endent  Oil  Men's  Association  of  New 
England,  Boston,  Mass.;  Reld  T.  Westmore- 
land. Jr.,  Lampson  OU  Co.,  Provirtence,  R.  I.; 
John  W.  Scott,  Buckley  &  Scott  Utilities, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  John  P.  Blrmli»gham, 
president.  White  Fuel  Corp.,  South  Boston, 
Mass.;  J.  C.  Rlchdale,  Junior  Vice  President, 
Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co..  Boston,  Mass.;  James 
P.  Patterson.  Pan-American  Petroleum  & 
Transport.  New  York.  N  Y.;  Martin  Ryan, 
Esq..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not  prestmied  to 
name  a  chairman,  but  leave  the  group  to 
effect  that  themselves  when  they  meet.  I 
have,  however,  taken  the  liberty  of  asking 
Mr.  M.  J.  Rathbone,  president  of  Standard 
OU  C^o.  of  New  Jersey,  the  operating  com- 
pany, to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  calling  the  committee  together. 

If  I  may  suggest.  It  would  seem  to  me  in 
the  scope  of  the  matters  to  be  considered  and 
be  reported  on  in  view  of  the  dls<nission8 
yesterday,  manifestly,  these  are  some  of  the 


1.  As  to  an  ample  supply  being  available. 

a.  Whether  there  Is  actually  a  supply  now 
In  storage  at  Gulf  poru  which  only  needs 
transportation  to  make  it  effective  for  reUef. 

3.  The  actual  net  situation  regarding  tank- 
ers which  was  somewhat  blurred  over  in  the 
confusing  testimony  and  which  should  be 
made  clear. 

4.  The  possibility  of  blasting  out  some  of 
the  tankers  and  making  them  available  and 
cutting  red  tape  to  that  end. 

6.  Whether  or  not  on  the  facts  submitted 
yesterday,  the  Navy  could  not,  with  their  own 
tankers  manned  by  commercial  crews  as 
pointed  out  is  being  done,  be  used  to  trans- 
port this  oil  for  a  period  of  60  to  90  days. 

6.  Evidence  offered  indicated  that  "spot 
buyers."  so-called,  cannot  get  oil  at  the  pres- 
ent time  through  normal  channels  and  their 
customers  are  left  high  and  dry.  Therefore 
it  18  obvious  that  the  committee  BhovQd  give 
thought  to  providing  wajB  and  means  whoe- 
by  those  customers  can  be  taken  care  of. 
They  are  part  of  our  wards  also. 

7.  The  needs  of  the  New  England  district 
and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  New 
YcH-k  were  all  stressed  yesterday,  where  the 
situation  is  acute,  so  that  your  attention  \a 
particularly  called  to  these  areas. 

8.  The  committee  should,  in  its  over-all 
findings,  make  a  clean-cut  presentation 
which  the  people  of  toe  shortage  areas  will 
imderstand  and  which  will  hold  before  them 
not  only  hope  for  betterment  but  steps  which 
would  effectuate  betterment  and  allay  pres- 
ent apprehension. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  be  delighted 
to  cooperate  with  you  and  advise  with  you 
If  you  care  to  cotinsel  with  us.  This  Is  only 
an  offer  and  in  no  sense  Is  it  an  obligation 
on  your  part. 

In  view  of  the  seasonal  situation  and  the 
urgency  of  the  needs.  I  hope  It  Is  not  asking 
too  much  to  request  that  this  committee 
meet  in  the  near  futtn-e  and  be  able  to 
formulate  its  remedies  and  have  them  in  my 
hands  in  Washington  not  later  than  Thurs- 
day noon,  Decembo'  18. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  express  my  gratitude  at  yoin-  wil- 
lingness to  thxis  cooperate,  at  your  presence 
yesterday,  and  I  awnlt  your  report  with  very 
real  and  sincere-  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cbas.  W.  Tobet. 
Chairman,  Subco7nm,ittee 
on  OU  and  Cool  Shortaga, 


A  fngnm  for  More  ProdoctioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  ZMmANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered on  December  13  last,  before  a 
Know  Your  Government  conference  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

TTie  sessions  were  sponosored  Jointly 
by  the  University  of   Illinois  and  thej 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that' 
State. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen;  students 
of  governmental  affairs.  like  all  American 
citizens,  are.  of  course,  constant  readers  of 
newspaper  stories  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton.   Presumably,  these  stories  should  give 
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are  not  provided,  then  thoee  who  pay  only 
lip  service  to  toe  profit  system  wUl  truly 


the  owners,  and  to  provide  for  his  family  and 
himself  when  his  own  efficiency  de<:rease8. 


to  encourage  increased  production."  and  I 
believe   it   wovild   do   lust   that.    This   biU 
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a  worklnc  tmctenundlnf  of  th« 
ttttun  togWatton.    Many  rMd- 
•tortoa.  bowvrar.  do 
'th»  MparaM  role  of  Um 
of   0<w«min«nt   and.   con- 
do  not  properly  evaluate  the  eon- 
storlea.     Tou  who  are  stiulenta  of 
ul  affairs,  aa  U  tb*  caae  with  thoaa 
arc  in  OoMnuBant  to  Waahlngton. 
d:ffere4uat«  batw— b  pwdtcttona  of  legu- 
by  admlntstratlve  fianlala  and 
emanating  from  tba  Balla  of 
In  no  field  la  thta  baala  dUtlnctlon 
nor*  neceaaary  than  In  tha  0aUl  of 


lar  atirlas 


Since 
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of  eoiirce 
taxation. 

The  ori  ^nal  sonatltutlonal  eource  of  tax 
levies  la  t  ae  Hooaa  of  Representatives  of  the 
)f  the  United  Sutee.    This  is  a  very 
and    a    very    Jealously    guarded 
the  very  beginning  of  history. 
freedom  haa  been  based  upon  the 
tr  of  Ithe  purse  In  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Thf   committee  on  which  I  have  tha 
honor  to  ps*v»  haa  been  called  the  most  pow- 
m  the  Hoius  ot  RapcasanU- 
Xt  Is  sometimes  called  OoBCrasa*  Con- 
stitution i  i  Committee,  that  Is.  when  toaat- 
1^  introdticlng  members  of  tha  coai< 

aai  Ukat  committee  btinga  with 
hours  of  work.  But  with 
tfea  opportunity  to  lend  oxir  fea- 
bia  affor^i  to  do  -omathlng  for  a  system  of 
md  fii  iim— ail — Itvlng  together 
aad  wortllBg  togethar  andsr  a  system  of  free 
ipetlt  ve  antcrprlae. 
Wa.  of  the  majority  side,  today  find  our- 
selves sofoawbat  In  the  position  of  disciples. 
lavar.  wa  are  not  advocating,  de- 
fandlBf .  or  •dnusdBg  any  new  or  untried 
concepts  We  very  briefly  are  attempting 
only  to  I  reserve  the  one  renuklning  example 
to  tha  pi  oples  of  the  world  of  tha  philoaophy 
of  Indlrdual  liberty  with  Its  concomitant 
IndlvidUkl  reward  for  servlees  well  dona. 

nal  axpimln  to  you  that  wa  are  firm- 
tlMfft  taxation  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  tha  ithnarlean  free  enterprise  system.     If 
wa  ara  >  Usctplas.  we  are  disciples  not  of  a 
new  era  but  of  a  return  to  the  traditional 
Americajk  concept  of  free  enterprise  and  In- 
dividual  reward  which  has  made  American 
productl  m  economy  the  greatest  and  most 
;ha  world  has  ever  known. 
One   o '  the  most   succinct   statements   In 
connection  with  this  philosophy  oX  free  en- 
has    been    stated    recently    by    Iha 
chalnout^  of  the  Waya  and  Means  Commit- 
ter, the  Honorable  Habold  Kntttscn.  who  is 
ceruinl)  one  of  the  most  Influential  archi- 
tects of  iax  policy  that  can  be  found  today. 
Chalrmai  Kitctteon  said: 

'One  of  our  most  Important  concerns 
must  be  the  maintenance  of  existing  and 
the  crea;iixg  of  new  jobs  and  Independent 
Income. 

*lfay  k  remind  you  that  It  raqulras  an 
tmrnatmr  nt  of  M.OOO  to  create  a  new  Job. 
Tba  ava  raga  parson  who  receives  a  small 
not  eraata  the  Job  through  which 
ba  gats  that  income.  Someone  alaa  has  made 
that  Jot  possible  through  hta  dadston  to 
provide  capital,  assuming  a  buslnesa  rlak. 
or  take  itn  nwinagartsl  responslbUltlea.  Any 
Idan  of  ^x  Wflilon  which  dees  not  give  at 
prt  portfcmata  racogniUan  to  this  basic 
fattUty  <f  our  eeoaooile  syatam  would  be 
ely  (  eflcient 

;iM  beginning  of  the  Eightieth  Oon 
I  (months  ago.  we  In  Congress  have 
kptlng  to  explore  our  American 
In  an  effort  to  find  legislative  da- 
of  haatr  poBoy.  wbich  would 
tlfa  way  to  ludiMtij.  labor,  agricul- 
ture, aid  capital.  We  wbo  aanre  on  tba 
Commit  ee  on  Ways  snd  Maans  bava  baard 
tttmx  ne  irly  MO  witnesses,  representatlvea  of 
ot  American  tile.  Wa  have 
•iBMBt  as  many  corrective  stiggaa- 
tlons  re!  noctlng  the  present  tax  law. 

The   Secretary   of    the  Treasury   In  Texaa 
but    Sa^  urday    night    advised    the    Nation. 


all 


througb  tha  beadllnaa.  that  this  admlnl 
tratlon  ilfliail  revision  of  the  oorpovate 
structure  lialtois  individual  liieaaas  Isx 
ductlon.  I  can  assure  you  that  tba  ms'  rtl 
members  of  the  Tax  Committee  of  the  H  ui 
of  Representatives  heartily  subsclbe  to 
retary  Snyder  s  belief  In  the  need  for 
revision  but  we  do  not  agree  with  his  prtorll 
list.  Further  tax  relief  to  corpcratloi 
should  net  take  precedence  over  Individi 
Income-tax  relief. 

S«venty-flve  percent  of  the  taxes  coll* 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  received  fr 
corporate  and  Individual  income  taxes 
percentage  of  collection  exlaU  today.  n< 
3  years  after  the  termination  of  the  gr< 
war  In  history.    There  has  never  been  a 
In  history  when  a  nation  prospered  on 
wartime  tax  rates  carried  over  Into 
times.     In  attempting   this  operation 
IMA   this  sdmlnlstratlon   U  gambling 
the  solvency  and  the  productive  capacity 
the  entire  Nation     locenUvss.  snd  not 
altles.    should    be    the   goal   of   our    Fee 
system  of  taxation. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
quickly    available    to   corporations    for 
purpofe   of  continuing  employment  dt 
the  reconversion  period,  by  means  of  cs 
Ing  In  their  unused  amorUaatlon  allowat 
their  poet  war  refund  bonds,  and  their 
mated  carry-back  refunds      Under  that 
law.  the  corporations  of  the  United  Sti 
have  received  at  least  •e.COOOOO.OOO  of  bei 
fits  since  the  taxable  year  of  1M&.    They 
have  been  relieved  from  the  wartime  exe 
profits' tax  of  95  percent.    The  Indlvldu  il 
payer,  on  the  contrary,  has  received  ■  niy| 
S   percent   across-the-board   reduction 
the  wartime  peak  tax.    The  majority  of 
Ways  and   Means  Committee  does   not 
lleve  that  the  first  thing  to  be  don^   L* 
further   reduce  the  corporate  tax  coi 
tlon.    Inequities  In  the  corporate  tax  sir 
ttjre  do  exist.    They  should,  of  course, 
corrected.     This  revision  Is  currently  uf 
way.  but  it  will  be  months  before  the 
mendcus  undertaking  can  be  completed. 
Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  first 
rection  of  the  distorted  ux  collection  pt 
must   be    mude   In   the   fle'.d   of    Ind:    dt 
taxes.     The  twice-vetoed  individual   '   \ 
ductlon  bill,  which  the  Congress  pa5.<  i  If 
year,    shows   pretty   clearly    the   metl    d 
which  we  In  the  majority  hoped  to  .    !it« 
relief  fur  the  Individual  taxpsyer.    The  ar| 
ments  pro  and  con  on  this  progran\  of  ral| 
are  familiar  to  all  of  you     We  believe.  th« 
fore,  unlike  the  Secretary  of  the  Trrisi 
that  before  any  additional  relief  Is  g.     n 
corporate  taxpayers,  relief  muat  be  g     '-n 
some  50  million  Individuals.    We  belle.' 
such  a  bill  for  individual  Income  tax 
should  contain  the  following  provisions: 
1.  The  exemption  from  taxable  Income 
all     taxpayers    should     be     Increased.    ' 
amount  of  Increase  which  can  be  Just 
In  the  light  of   revenue  needs  Is  del   '  ai 
but  nu  less  than  a  20-percent  increost   .a 
emptlon  can  be  Justified  In  the  light  of 
Increased  cost  of  living  since  the  exempt 
was  enacted.     This,  of  course,  would  mt 
a  1100  Increase  In  exemption.  1.  e..  tro-n 
to  t600.    The  Joint  Committee  on  I     'T| 
Revenue  estimates  that  the  cost  In  r     oi 
to  the  Government,  by  this  provision    .<.o% 
be  «I6C0  000.000. 

a.  A  percentage  reduction,  varying  a< 
Ing  to  income  brackets,  should  likewt 
enacted.    Although    the    percentage 
tlon  of  SO.  ao.  and  10  percent,  provu  '  d 
In   the   two   vetoed   bills.   Is   the   maximf 
amount  that  can  safely  be  enacted.  I 
talnly  would  subscribe  to  any  reduction 
the  maximum  which  can  be  enacted,  on 
theory  that  half  a  loaf  Is  better 

3.  There    also    should    be 
promptly  as  poaalble.  the  glaring  tneqt 
between  Aflsartcan  taxpayers  which 
from  the  application  of  the  theory  of 
Income.    The   application   of   the   prl 
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are  not  provided,  then  thoae  who  pay  only 
Up  service  to  the  profit  system  will  tnily 
succeed. 

Tbough  the  situation  would  probably  best 
ba  remedied  by  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Income-tax  laws  In  one  fell  swoop,  consider- 
able basic  Improvement  would  occur.  In  my 
opmlon.  If  five  major  cuanges  were  made: 

First,  a  substantial  further  reduction  In 
the  Individual  Income-tax  rates,  for  example, 
a  raaaonable  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  ba  collected  from  any  Individual  taxpayer; 
second,  postponement  of  the  tax  on  tbe  In- 
come received  by  tbe  exercise  of  a  stock 
option  granted  to  an  executive  of  a  buslnesE; 
and,  third,  enactment  of  some  sort  of  tax 
equalization  on  differing  forms  of  doing  busi- 
ness, familiarly  called  the  "elimination  of 
double  taxation  of  dividends";  fourth,  a 
thorough  review  of  the  excise-tax  structure; 
and,  fifth,  a  thoroughgoing  liberalization  of 
the  depreciation  provisions  ot  the  revenue 
law  and  the  Treasury's  regulations  thereof. 

The  first  would  be  an  inducement  for  addl- 
tkmal  capital  investment — risk  capital,  if  you 
plaaae — thiis  providing  greater  employment. 
It  would  also  encotirage  greater  efforU  by 
business  executives.  There  was  a  time  when 
salary  Increases  and  bonuses  were  a  sufficient 
Inducement  to  spur  on  s  good  man  to  higher 
endeavors  and  to  greater  responsibilities. 
Not  now.  Here  Is  an  example:  An  executive 
with  two  dependents  will  pay,  at  present 
rates,  a  tax  of  94.047  on  a  net  Income  of 
$15,000.  A  15.000  well-earned  raise  In  salary 
win  give  him  only  about  half  that  amount 
after  the  tax  slice,  since  his  total  tax  will 
Jump  to  $6.934 — the  salary  raise  amounting 
to  a  net  of  only  $2,653. 

Another  example  is  that  of  an  executive 
receiving  $30,000  who  geU  a  raise  to  $40,000. 
The  $10,000  Increase  In  salary  shrinks  to 
$3,873  after  paying  the  additional  taxes. 

Can  an  executive  be  expected  to  put  forth 
bis  best  eflorU  and  to  willfully  assume 
greater  responsibilities,  with  the  attendant 
heavy  burdens  and  headaches,  when  his  re- 
ward amounts  to  little  more  than  a  whispered 
•Thank  you"?  Humans  and  human  and  all 
strive  harder  when  the  prize  is  considered 
worth  while. 

EKirlng  the  war  the  Congress  adopted  a 
•nimlUtlon  of  effective  tax"  theory  In  an 
effort  to  lighten  the  restrictive  burden  of 
the  95-percent  excess  profits  tax  rate.  This 
limitation  theory,  already  proved  effective 
and  capable  of  administration,  should  be  ap- 
plied now  to  the  harmlully  burdensome  indi- 
vidual tax  rates,  particularly  those  in  the 
higher  brackets.  It  Is  from  the  Individuals 
In  those  brackets  that  risk  capital,  or  execu- 
Uve  skills,  are  obtained,  and,  I  beUeve,  they 
can  be  obUlned  only  if  the  reward  is  in- 
creased from  lU  present  "ptirely  nominal" 
size.  Such  incentive  would  be  appreciably 
Increased  in  those  relatively  few  instances. 
taxwtse,  where  it  is  vitally  needed  to  start  the 
flow  of  either  risk  capital  or  additional  as- 
sumption of  responsibility.  It  can  be  done 
by  assurances,  WTltten  into  the  tax  law,  that 
the  ^deral  Government  will  never  take  more 
than  a  given  share  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
risk  as  Its  fair  ahare  of  the  individual's  re- 
ward for  increasing  production,  employment, 
and  proflU.  In  short,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
a  sound  "corrective-surgery  technique"  would 
be  one  that  limited  the  amoimt  of  taxes 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
peacetime  to  a  definite  maximum  of,  aay, 
60.  or  even  50.  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
received  by  any  individual. 

The  second  essential  change  in  the  tax  laws 
(postponement  of  the  tax  on  Income  received 
through  the  ^exercise  of  executive  stock  op- 
tions) would  go  far  In  providing  permanent 
and  continually  increasing  incentives  to 
management.  One  of  the  best  inducements 
tor  an  executive  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
Is  to  make  It  possible  for  him  to  acquire  an 
Interest  in  the  business,  to  become  one  of 


the  owners,  and  to  provide  for  his  family  and 
himself  when  his  own  efficiency  de<:rease8. 

To  revert  to  the  Illustration  of  the  115.000- 
a-year  executive,  if  the  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  employs  him  has  a  market  value 
of  $25  per  share  and  he  is  given  an  option  to 
purchase  500  shares  at  $20  per  share,  the 
executive  has  (under  existing  law)  an  im- 
mediate additional  taxable  Income  of  $2,500. 
Tbe  tax  to  him  on  this  additional  amount 
would  be  approximately  $1,216.  His  tax  bill 
would  then  amovmt  to  $5,263,  leaving  him  a 
net  "take-home  pay"  for  the  year  of  $9,736, 
Instead  of  the  $10,953  he  would  have  had  if 
be  rejected  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  stake 
in  the  enterprise.  What  Inducement  in  there 
for  an  executive  to  work  harder  when  his 
reward  will  result  in  less  net  income  than  he 
had  before? 

The  third  change  which  I  believe  would 
materially  Improve  the  basic  tax  policy  on 
which  the  free  enterprise  system  is  depend- 
ent Is  that  which  would  equalize  the  tax 
burden  imposed  on  competitive  forms  of  do- 
ing business.  Today  there  is.  obvious  to  all, 
one  type  of  business  enterprise,  the  coop>era- 
tlve,  which  enjoys  an  advantage  over  private 
enterprises  in  the  freedom  from  income  taxes 
on  much  of  its  corporate  earnings.  Thl£  in- 
equity of  burden  must,  and  should,  be  cor- 
rected. It  iB  particularly  true  when  the  fail- 
ure to  correct  the  burden  stifles  the  growth 
or  menaces  the  life  of  private  enterprises 
either  because  of  unfair  competition,  of  a 
drylng-up  of  sources  of  capital,  or  even 
an  inability  to  secure  executives,  because  of 
Inability  to  meet  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
cooperative. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  a  policy 
of  eliminating  the  present  double  tax  on  pri- 
vate enterprise's  distributed  earnings  (divi- 
dends) would  go  far  toward  removing  the 
inequality  complained  of  by  free  enterprises. 
In  addition  to  equalizing  the  burden,  such 
elimination  would  not  only  Increase  the  re- 
turns to  executive  (It  the  second  basic 
change  mentioned  heretofore  were  success- 
ful) and  make  them  more  nearly  commen- 
surate to  the  benefits  received  by  the  whole 
economy,  but  also  Insure  the  investors  of 
risk  capital  that  their  returns  on  the  capital 
Invested  would  be  commensurate  with  the 
profits  realized  from  that  capital. 

This  suggestion  would  not,  ot  course, 
wholly  equalize  the  tax  Impact  on  differing 
forms  of  doing  business,  but  it  would  enact 
the  policy  of  equality  of  burden,  and  would 
result  in  increasing  incentives  to  executives. 
These  two  results  are  both  fundamental  and 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  successlully 
to  compete  with  other  forms  of  government 
or  economy.  If  the  double  taxation  of  cor- 
porate dividends  Is  eliminated,  the  other  cor- 
rections needed  to  fully  equalize  burdens  be- 
tween free  enterprises  and  cooperatives  are 
simple.  They  relate  to  the  form  in  wliich 
earnings  are  distributed,  and  the  amounts 
of  earnings  which  may  be  accumulated  with- 
out review  by  the  Government. 

Fourth,  the  need  for  a  thorough  review  ot 
the  excise  Jtax  structure  is.  I  am  sure,  ap- 
parent to4ll.  During  the  war  excise  taxes 
were  levied  wherever  and  at  such  rates  as 
would  brlns  in  the  most  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.In  fact,  some  of  them — called  the 
Henderson  taxes — were  urged  for  the  express 
purpose  of  diverting  critical  items  sway 
from  the  manufacture  of  articles  then  con- 
sidered to  be  non-essential.  Today,  we  need 
Incentives,  not  penalties.  Wherever  excise 
taxes  either  interfere  with  production  or 
create  Inequities,  they  must  be  decreased  or 
eliminated. 

The  fifth  essential  step  In  the  revision  ot 
the  tax  stnicture  Is  that  which  would  lib- 
eralize the  present  day  provisions  for  depre- 
ciation. 

On  December  4. 1  introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  H.  R.  4637  entitled  "A  bill 


to  encourage  increased  production."  and  X 
believe  it  would  do  Jtut  that.  This  bill 
makes  provision  for  a  5-year  amortization 
ot  capital  investments  hereafter  made. 

We  experienced  that  effect  dtirlng  the  war 
when  a  5-year  amortization  provision  applied 
to  needed  production  plants.  In  that  short 
period  more  than  $6,500,000.0(M  were  Invested 
in  production  facilities,  which  meant  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

A  similar  result  from  this  bill  would  mean 
the  difference  between  inflation  and  possible 
collapse  of  the  tree-enterprise  system  and  a 
strong,  prosperous  republic  of  freemen. 

One  of  the  most  significant  products  of 
economic  research  in  the  past  20  years  has 
been  the  definite  demonstration  of  the  re- 
lationship between  new  investment  and 
business  prosperity. 

Fluctuation  In  exi>enditures  of  plant  and 
equipment  have  been  recognized  as  an  Im- 
portant Influence  contributing  to  prosperous 
business  conditions,  as  well  as  to  major  down- 
swings in  economic  activity. 

Capital  outlays  by  private  business  provide 
a  market  for  the  savings  of  individuals  and 
corporations,  channeling  an  Important  com- 
ponent of  the  national  Income  into  usea 
which  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  btisineai 
community  as  a  whole. 

In  a  period  in  which  rising  prices  threaten 
the  stability  of  many  markets,  this  increased 
efficiency  and  the  investment  which  creates 
it  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

By  such  stabilization  of  Industry  and  pro- 
duction we  naturally  stabilize  employment. 

We  can  fall  to  check  today's  soaring  prices. 
Or  we  can  smash  right  into  the  cause  of  in- 
flation. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  the  finger  di- 
rectly on  what  is  causing  the  present  crisis 
of  Inflation.  Prices  are  out  of  hand  because 
our  factories  and  farms  are  not  producing 
enough  things  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people.  Dollars  are  chasing  goods.  In  a  free 
market,  prices  vtrill  keep  on  rislug  xmtil  sup- 
ply begins  to  match  demand. 

The  solution,  then,  aside  from  a  reasonable 
control  on  exports,  depends  on  more  prodtic- 
tion;  more  things  for  more  people  to  buy. 

This  same  program  of  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion accomplished  gigantic  prodtictlve  ex- 
pansion for  war;  it  can  do  the  same  in  peace- 
time. But  it  can  do  even  more — it  can  stop 
the  fluctuation  of  industrial  costs,  thereby 
stabilizing  production  and  employment  for 
the  future. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency by  stimulating  American  industry  to 
invest  $10,000,000,000  in  2  years  to  Increase 
production. 

The  Immediate  effect  of  this  bill  wotild 
reduce  the  Nation's  corporate  Income  tax  tor 
a  limited  period. 

But  further  consideration  of  the  over-all 
effect  of  the  act  on  tax  revenues  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  the  situ- 
ation created  by  the  change  in  depreciation 
rates. 

First,  Insofar  as  price  increases  are  halted, 
revenue  requirements  are  less  than  they 
.would  be  were  inflation  to  continue. 

Second,  because  new  Investment  activity 
tends  to  increase  national  Income,  increased 
yields  of  all  taxes  may  be  anticipated. 
Specifically,  net  Income  before  taxes  of  busi- 
ness corporations  will  increase  and  therefore 
afford  an  offset  to  the  decrease  resulting  trom. 
higher  depreciation  changes. 

Roswell  Magil,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  headed  a  committee  of  civilians 
appointed  to  assist  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  cxnrent  study  ot  tax 
revisions.  That  committee  said  in  its  re- 
port on  November  4,  1947: 

"mere  Is  much  futility  and  needless  ex- 
pense in  controversies  about  depreciation, 
since  in  any  event  the  taxpayer  wUl  only 
recover  the  cost  ot  the  asset;  and  It  he  takea 
too  much  or  too  little  depreciation  this  year. 
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Spccdi  ol  Hon.  William  F.  KaowUiid,  of 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLEH 

or  cALxroaitiA 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE3 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  tl 
Rkoib.  I  Include  the  following  speech] 
given  before  the  California  State  Chtim- 
ber  of  Commerce  by  the  Honorable  Wil^ 
UAM  F.  Knowlamo.  Senator  from  CaU< 
fomla: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fallow  Calif ornian.>«   fc 
a  aoMli  aMI  a  teU.  I  have  visited  a  numt 
of  kay  natlTras  both  ouMde  of  and  wu 
the  iron  curtain.    In  some  of  these  natic 
in  Europe.  I  tUKl  served  whUe  a  memb«r 
our  Army   during  World  War  II.    Sen 
these  countries  and  others  in  the  Middle 
I  twd  vlsived  In  January  iiM«  during  a  30.XC 
mile  trip  by  air  around  the  world  inveat 
ing  the  disposal  of  Army  and  Navy 
property  overseas.     In  these  I  had  acme 
for  comp&rison  between  conditions  then  ai 
now.    Other  countries  I  visited  for  the 
Ume. 

Today.  I  want  to  give  you  lmp>res»l 
what  1  have  seen.  I  traveled  from  nation 
nation  and  twice  across  the  Atlantic  by 
to  make  full  use  of  my  time.  Howe- •■' 
wish  to  make  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  m 
result.  clJilm  to  »>e  an  expert  returnins;  wit 
pat  solutions  to  complex  problems,  nor  do 
intend  to  write  a  Ijook! 

But  what  I  observed  and  heard  caused 
to  have  great  concern  regarding  the  pea 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  this  Nat 
I  have  crossed  the  continent  to  outline 
picture  as  I  see  It  to  this  representative  gat 
erlng  of  citizens  of  the  State  I  represent 
I  do  so  on  my  responsibility  as  a  member 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

European    style   capitalism    presently    a| 
pears  to  be  sinking  Into  a  coma  except  a  fi 
easss   of   secondary    Importance.    Today 
most  of  Burcpe.  the  $64  question  Is.  *  Will 
be  socialism  under  parliamentary  governmec 
or  communism  tmder  a  police  state?" 

Private  enterprise  has  done  an  outstar 
ing  Job  in  helping  to  create,  develop     ai 
advance  the  sUndard  of  living  in  the  Unit 
States.     Unfortunately,  in  Europe,  much 
Industry   has   been    private   but   not    ent 
prising.     Part  of   this  condition   grows 
of  monopolistic  trade  practices.     In  cartell 
*  Ing  industry  and  building  gigantic  mot 
olles,  European  style  capitalism  built  the 
lows  for  Its  own  execution.     Its  lack  cf 
nomlc  statesmanship  has  made  difficult, 
not  lmp3sslble.  the  f\inctlonlng  of  free  ll 
stltutlons  as  we  know  them. 

As  Pr«sldent  Grover  Cleveland  once 
"A  condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts 
Nations  I  visited  have  turned  their  backs 
a  Etiropean  style  capitalism,  largely.  In 
opinion,  because  many  of  those  in  res; 
Bible  positions  did  not  seem  to  compret 
that  no  system  can  survive  which  does 
recognize  the  basic  fact  that  both  econc 
and  political  systems,  if  they  are  to  be 
man  fill  and  enduring,  must  exist  for  the  pt 
pose  of  serving  the  people  as  a  wt 
When  they  do  not  discharge  this  res 
billty,  they  give  way  to  other  systems,  si 
though  the  cure  may  sometimes  turn  out 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

I   found   the   western   European   natic 
even  though  they  have  turned  to  soci 
of  varying  degrees,  still  have  a  strong 
to  maintain  human  freedom  and  parliai 
tary  institutions.    As  long  as  this  holds 
there   always   remains   the   opportunity 
the  people  to  follow  new  paths  when 
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tt  be  poasiUe  to  build  a  satisfactory  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Freedom  for  the  individual  and  sovereignty 
for  nations  cannot  l>e  saved  for  the  people 
of  Europe  by  the  United  States  alone.  These 
are  not  items  that  can  be  delivered  like  two 
cans  of  soup  from  a  grocery  shelf.  There 
must  be  a  vigorotis,  indigenous  determina- 
tion to  preserve  such  liberties  by  the  people 
themselves.  They  must  be  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  if  need  be  in  reaching  their  ob- 
jective. I  found  such  a  determination  in 
many  of  the  countries  I  visited. 

The  first  measure  before  the  Congress  deals 
with  emergency  aid  for  Austria.  Italy,  and 
Prance.  For  this  reason,  I  shall  discuss 
these  countries  first  and  then  within  the 
limited  time  we  have,  go  on  to  give  you  some 
observations  of  other  nations. 

Atistrla  was  the  first  victim  of  Nazi  ag- 
gression. It  is  a  small  nation,  having  ap- 
proximately 7,000.000  people.  As  Germany 
neared  defeat.  Austria  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Rtisslana.  Xiater,  lines  of  demarcation 
were  established  with  the  Russians  occupy- 
ing the  East,  and  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  the  western  part.  The  Soviet 
■one  has  about  40  percent  of  the  population, 
with  most  of  the  industrial  economic  wealth. 
The  American,  British,  and  French  rones 
have  about  60  percent  of  the  population  and 
very  little  industrial  capacity.  When  the 
Russians  first  occupied  the  country,  they  set 
up  a  Communist-dominated  government. 
With  a  great  feeling  of  confidence  and  after 
some  considerable  prodding  by  the  ether  al- 
lied powers,  they  allowed  elections  to  be  held 
In  the  fall  of  1945.  These  elections  were  a 
shock  and  a  disappointment  to  the  Russian 
aiRhorities,  for  they  gave  the  People's  Party 
65  percent  of  the  vote,  the  Socialists  40  per- 
cent, and  the  Communists  5  percent.  The 
Parliament  elected  at  that  time  and  still  in 
being  contains  171  non -Communists  and  4 
Commimlsts. 

Not  being  able  to  dominate  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  being  able  to  coerce  the  Min- 
isters, the  Russians  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
rupt the  economic  recovery  of  the  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  loosely-worded  section 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreament  which  allowed  the 
Rviasians  to  take  reparations  from  German 
assets  as  such,  the  Soviet  authorities  have  en- 
larged their  interpretation  to  make  it  cover 
Austrian  assets  which  had  been  temporarily 
taken  over  by  the  Nazis  during  the  German 
occupation.  In  no  sense  were  these  German 
assets,  unless  one  is  willing  to  consider  thst 
property  taken  at  a  gun  point  is  a  legal 
transfer  to  and  a  rightful  asset  of  the  bandit. 

To  date,  the  Austrian  Parliament  has  re- 
fnaed  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  taking 
over  of  these  Ijaslc  industries  in  the  east- 
em  section  of  the  coimtry.  To  protect 
Austrian  interest,  the  government  has  na- 
tionalized all  such  properties.  However, 
with  Russian  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  and  without  a  peace  treaty, 
Austria  is  in  no  position  at  the  moment  to 
exert  its  authority  over  these  plants. 

The  leadership  In  Austria  is  excellent. 
Both  the  Peoples  Party  and  the  Socialist 
Party  are  working  together  to  preserve  the 
Independence  and  sovereignty  of  their  na- 
tion. They  are  facing  the  problem  with 
courage  and  with  ability.  The  nation  Is  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  having  its  capi- 
tal city,  Vienna,  as  an  island  in  the  Russian 
sea  of   territory  which  surrounds  it. 

These  people  are  hard  working,  courageous 
and  have  a  fine  tradition  of  democratic 
Ideals.  They  are  entitled  to  assistance  in 
helping  to  overcome  the  hurdles  which  are 
In  their  path  as  they  seek  to  gain  and  then 
maintain  complete  economic  and  political 
Independence. 

The  conditions  in  Italy  are  not  good.  With 
a  population  of  45,800.000,  this  country  has 
a  large  and  active  Communist  Fifth  Column 
who  are  apparently  determined  to  try  to 
undermine  the  legal  government  and  to  dis- 
rupt the  shaky  economy.    Italy  has  limited 


foreign  exchange  resotirces  and  wUl  need 
Immediate  assistance  as  the  small  resources 
they  have  will  run  out  before  the  first  of 
the  year. 

While  Italy  did  not  suffer  the  same  type  of 
destructicoi  visited  upon  Germany,  there 
was  enough  destruction  of  key  power  and 
Industrial  plants  and  transportation  facil- 
ities to  make  difficult  the  full  rehabilitation 
of  the  nation's  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  other  problems.  Italy, 
as  is  the  case  of  most  European  countries, 
is  faced  with  a  serious  inflation.  The  lira, 
when  I  was  in  Re  me,  had  an  official  rate 
of  4dl  to  the  dollar  and  an  open-market 
rate  that  varied  between  575  and  600  to  the 
dollar.  It  is  one  of  the  few  currencies  that 
has  improved  its  standing  in  relation  to  the 
dollar  during  the  last  6  months.  In  Rome, 
the  stores  are  filled  with  consumer  goods 
anf  food,  but  the  prices  are  high  even  by 
American  standards  and  the  wages  are  far 
lower  than  those  in  our  country.  Condi- 
tions outside  of  Rome,  both  In  northern  and 
southern  Italy,  are  reported  as  being  far  mure 
acute.  I  drove  by  automobile  from  Rome 
to  Anzio  and  then  to  Naples.  Along  that 
partictilar  route,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
farm  land  that  was  not  put  into  productive 
use  this  year  becatise  of  the  damage  that 
had  been  done  to  the  farmhouses  by  the 
fighting.  In  almost  every  instance,  how- 
ever, the  farmers  were  busily  engaged  re- 
building their  homes  and  there  Is  every  rra- 
eon  to  expect  that  they  will  be  prepared 
to  plant  and  harvest  their  crop  next  year. 
In  several  of  the  smaller  cities  we  pasf«d 
through  on  the  way  to  Naples,  Commtinist 
meetings,  of  considerable  size,  were  being 
held  in  the  public  square  and  the  Red  flag 
of  communism  with  its  hammer  and  slclile 
was  flying  from  the  headquarters  building. 

There  are  definite  indications,  however, 
that  commtmlsm  has  reached  its  high-wat^r 
mark  in  Italy  and  is  now  receding.  The 
recent  municipal  elections  tend  to  confirm 
this  and  it  probably  accounts  for  the  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  Communists  to  up- 
set the  govertunent  by  Illegal  means  prior 
to  the  elections  next  year  that  will  prob- 
ably confirm  the  fact  that  they  are  losmg 
rather  than  gaining  strength. 

If  Italy  is  saved  from  communism,  it  will 
be  largely  due  to  the  help  the  United  States 
has  already  given  the  tmhappy  cotintry  and 
to  the  increase  In  Italian  morale  that  has 
come  from  the  emergency  aid  and  long-term 
rehabilitation  program  which  ts  now  before 
the  American  Congress. 

France  is  facing,  in  addition  to  everything 
else,  a  serious  parliamentary  crisis  growing 
out  of  the  division  of  strength  lietween  the 
D-;  Gaulle  forces  on  the  right,  the  moderates 
In  the  center  and  the  Communists  on  the 
left.  Because  of  the  strains  and  stresses, 
the  Ramadler  Ministry  fell  and  former  Pre- 
mier Leon  Blum  was  unable  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment because  he  lacked  nine  votes  of 
having  the  parliamentary  majority.  The 
present  Schuman  government  under  exist- 
ing conditions  can  be  considered  to  be  mere- 
ly a  caretaker  government  until  changes 
are  made  In  the  French  constitution  or  new 
parliamentary  elections  can  be  held. 

As  in  Italy,  the  French  Communist  Party 
app3ars  determined  to  undermine  the  legal 
government  and  to  wreck  the  nation's  falter- 
ing economy.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  help  that  has  been  ren- 
dered and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  French  people 
will  not  willingly  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  l>ehind  the  iron  curtain.  Whether  they 
can  prevent  It  by  constitutional  parliamtm- 
tary  means,  without  France  having  to  go 
through  the  fires  of  a  bitter  civil  war,  is  some- 
thing that  only  time  will  tell. 

Germany  is  a  major  factor  in  the  economic 
recovery  of  western  Europe.  The  Potsdam 
agreement     contemplated     that     Germany 


would  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit.  The 
Russian  Government  has  consistently  and 
persistently  blocked  the  ^orts  to  carry  cut 
this  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  claiming 
the  beneflts  of  reparation  pajrments  which 
they  secured  under  that  same  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  my  very  strong  belief  that  when  Rtu- 
sia  first  ehovred  its  resistance  to  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  that  we  and 
'  the  other  western  powers  should  have  im- 
mediately stopped  shipping  plants  as  repara- 
tions Into  the  Russian  area.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense  to  continue  to  deliver  to  them 
under  one  section  of  the  agreement,  while 
permitting  them  to  ignore  other  sections  that 
place  some  obligation  upon  them. 

Until  you  have  been  to  Germany,  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  the  tremendous  dislocations 
that  have  taken  place.  I  served  in  that  coun- 
try during  the  war.  I  was  back  there  again 
In  194d  and  on  my  return  this  time,  I  could 
see  some  improvement  but  not  enough  to 
yet  make  the  country  a  going  concern. 

In  all  of  the  perimeter  nations,  I  had  the 
question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  in  re- 
building the  economy  of  Germany,  this  coun- 
try wasn't  contributing  to  her  militfuj  po- 
tentialities. 

My  answer  to  the  Poles,  Caechs,  French- 
men, Austrians  and  others  who  have  raised 
the  question,  was  this:  "Twice  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States  had 
to  send  its  men  and  resources  to  help  deleat 
first  the  Imperial  Germany  of  the  Kaiser  and 
secondly  the  Nazi  Germany  of  Hitler.  It  is 
my  belief  that  neither  the  United  States 
Government  nor  the  people  of  this  country 
desire  or  intend  to  place  Germany  in  a  po- 
sition where  she  can  again  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  If  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Germany  will  not  convert  from  a 
peacetime  to  a  wartime  economy,  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  western  powers,  including  the 
United  States,  to  keep  a  constabulary  force 
together  with  a  group  of  industrial  engineers 
and  accounting  experts  who  can  check  on 
what  is  being  done,  then  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so  for  a  period  of  20,  30,  or  40 
years." 

I  did  make  clear  to  them,  however,  that 
Germany  could  not  remain  an  economic 
vacuum.  If  it  were  allowed  to  completely 
collapse,  it  would  not  only  be  a  cancerous 
growth  in  the  heart  of  Etirope,  but  it  would 
be  a  foca^  point  out  of  which  communism 
might  spread  into  other  sections. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  econ- 
omists and  jKJlitical  leaders  In  various  parts 
of  Europe  that  Germany  must  be  allowed  to 
once  again  become  a  self-supporting  nation 
and  to  earn  the  respect  of  the  world.  It  must 
also  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  mske  a 
contribution  to  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  western  Europe. 

There  has  been  very  little  visible  construc- 
tion in  many  of  the  bombed-out  cities  of 
Germany.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  minor  repair,  but  people  are  still  living  in 
the  basements  of  destroyed  buildings  and 
In  crowded  bunkers  and  air  raid  shelters.  I 
was  personally  disappointed  that  more  work 
had  not  been  done  in  the  cleaning  away  of 
rubble  and  the  rebuilding  of  some  of  the 
cities. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  shortage 
of  food  with  its  effect  upon  the  energy  of 
the  people.  Part  cf  it  is  due  to  the  shortrge 
of  labor  and  the  necessity  fcr  working  else- 
where. However,  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  with  more  prompting  on  the  part  of 
the  occupation  authorities  and  more  energy 
on  the  part  of  German  municipal  officials 
that  much  greater  progress  could  have  been 
made.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  from  the  necessity  for  the  housing 
that  could  be  furnished,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  value  to  clear  ajvay  the  rubble  and 
the  ruins  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  it  would 
give  the  people  a  considerable  lift  in  morale 
to  see  such  work  being  done. 
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'raa  in  the  Ruhr  area  inspecting 
lag     and     nonoperatlng     steel 
mines  and  other   industries.   I 
without   exception    thst    the 
food   was  considered   the 
problem.     It   Is   not    the   only 
any  means.    The  lack  of  sulB- 
labor.   and   transportation   have 
contributing  factors  in  holding 
productivity  that  to  so  desperately 
adultlon.  there  has  been  the  Im- 
of  a  lack  of  a  sUbUlzed  cur- 
to  one  of  tbe  problems  found 
in    Europe,   but   which    reaches 
p  -oportlons  In  Germany, 
example,  when  I  was  checking  up 
of  absenteeism  among  workers, 
one  plant  that  a  survey  had  been 
the  reasons  for  employees  being 
particular  worker  In  question 
marks    a    day    or    60    marks 
week.     Upon   checking   up.    it 
that  he  worked  2  days  a  week  In 
hto  heavy-worker  ration  card 
from  hto  Job  4  days  a  week, 
worker  owned  a  hen.    The 
1  ive  eggs  a  week  and  the  worker 
In  order  to  augment  hto  meager 
remainlnK  four  egga  he  traded  for 
tt»i    each,    which    gave    him    20 
The  20  cigarettes  he  In  turn  sold 
apiece,   which    gave   him    160 
Tl^us  hto  hen  was  earning  more  than 
half  times  as  much   per  week 
earn  by  working  6  da3r8.    Hence, 
_  long  enough  to  get  his  heavy- 
ration  card.    Then  the  remaining  days 
3Ut    into    the    country    where    he 
labor  to  farmers  In  exchange  for 
8  hen  and  potatoes  for  himself. 
circumstances.  It  to  not  difQcult 

in  a  "cigarette  economy"  of 

vhy  It  to  most  diOcult  to  have  the 

which  to  so  desperately  needed. 

control  system  in  operation  does 

worker,  even  with  his  low  wages. 

limited  legal  ration  and  to  that 

mark  has  a  real  value.     But  once 

pu^hased  hto  legal  ration  and  desires 

augment  his  diet,  the  mark  has 

value  in  getting  him  the  things 

w|>uld  like  to  buy. 

course,  to  one  of  the  reasons  why 

to  not  enthusiastic  about  selling 

for    marks.      If    he    accumulates 

at   black-market  prices,   there 

amounts  of  constmier  goods  that 

and  hto  wife  can  purchase  when 

to  town.     Aa  a  result,  the  farmer 

ii*:llned  to  barter  with  city  dweller* 

out  into  the  country  with  varl- 

neceasitlee  and  luxuries   to 
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^e  key  to  the  Indxistrlal  recovery 
Europe  and  in  order  to  get  suffl- 
It  will  be  necesaary  for  both  the 
the  German  miners  to  greatly 
Jielr  present  production.     In  the 
Germany  various  Incentive  plans 
b^ing  tried  to  encourage  the  Increase 
ity  of  the  Individual  miner  and 
Industry.    These  incentives  In- 
feeding  of  one  hot  meal  and  one 
neal  to  the  miners  at  the  pit  head, 
iiat  it  to  the  usual  practice  for  the 
t  the  hot  meal  but  Instead  of  tak- 
saidwich  meal  below  grotmd.  he  sends 
by  one  of  hto  youngsters.    These 
can    be    seen    in    great    numbers 
dtotrlbutlng  point  when  food  to 
out. 
Coluncll  of  Foreign  Mlntoters  is  now 
until  that  body  adjourns  It  will 
to  tell  whether  there  can  be 

on  the  German  peace  treaty. 

am  convinced  that  basic  dectolona 
o  be  made  (uromptly  by  the  British, 
o '  ourseltee  whether  there  Is  a  final 
I  eace  treaty  at  thto  time  or  not. 
t  ito  Oovinunent  to  going  to  have  to 
s  ibstantlally  all  o(  the  funds  to 
tlie  German  pump."  we  are  the  ones 


and 
pc  sslble 
»§f9n  lent 


who  mtist  make  tbe  major  decisions, 
policies  will  Include  currency   reform.   n« 
incentive  plans  for  both  labor  and  manir~ 
ment,  and  a  clear  understanding  that  we 
stay  to  see  the  Job  properly  done. 

With  regard  to  reparation  payments.  I 
to  make  it  clear  that,  so  far  as  war  planU 
concerned.  I  am  In  thorough  accord  that  tl 
ahould  be  removed  from  the  German  ecc 
omy.    Frankly.  I  also  feel  that  within  limit 
tlons  there  to  considerable  equity  for  G 
many  to  replace  plants  In  France.  BelgH 
England.  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  that 
bombers  destroyed.     If  Russia  had  lived 
to  the  terns  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
treated  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  tl 
would  have  also  been  an  obligation  growt 
out  of  that  agreement  to  supply  Russia  " 
aome  of  the  eastern  countries  with  rep 
tlons  In  kind.     I  do  feel,  however,  that 
view  of  the  Ruaalan  violation  of  the  Pot 
Agreement  further  shipping  of  plants  to 
nation  should  not  tske  place. 

Whatever  the  policy  of  the  governments 
the  western  areaa  to  to  be.  it  should  be  c 
rled  out  forthwith  and  tbe  indectoion  enc 
It  to  very  dilQcult  to  encourage  Increased  pr 
duction  when  management  and  labor  hr 
over  their  heads  the  fear  that  their  pll 
and  their  Job  may  be  summarily  taken 
from  under  them. 

My  trip  Into  Poland  was  my  first  look 
hind  the  "iron  curtain"  and  the  first  t 
that  I  had  been  Into  that  country.  I 
greatly  impressed  by  the  energy  of  the  Pol 
people  antl  their  Intense  feeling  to  be  a  tr 
Independent  and  sovereign  power.  Over 
centuries,  the  Poles  have  bvn  In  the 
happy  position  of  being  sandwiched  beti 
RussU  on  the  east  and  Germany  on  the  i 
On  numerous  occasions  they  have  been  ol 
run  by  first  one  of  these  countries  and 
the  other.  Through  the  entire  period, 
ever,  they  have  retained  a  strong  nati< 
spirit  and  have  proven  to  be  as  IndlgestU 
to  the  Rijsslans  as  they  have  been  to  tl 
Germans. 

The    Government    Is    largely    CommunI 
dominated  and  at  the  time  I  was  there, 
felt  that  the  "iron  curtain'  had  already  dl 
scended  about  75  percent  of  the  way,  but  ' 
not  yet  all  the  way  to  the  ground.     St 
I  left,  the  opposition  leader.  Mikolajczyk  ai 
other  members  of  hto  party  have  found 
necessary  to  flee  the  country  and  some 
them  have  been  arrested.    Thto  destroys  t 
only  opposition  party  that  remained.    I  fi 
certain   that  Poland   to  in  for  an  unha| 
period.     However,  both  the  religion  of 
people  and  the  large  rural  population 
Poland  an  unfertile  field.  In  my  opinion. 
conxmunUm   to  take  any  deep  and  lastl 
bold  upcMi  the  masses  of  the  Poles. 

There  i\n  still  an  estimated  100.000  Ri 
sian  soldiers  within  Poland  and  as  long 
they  remuin.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  spl 
of  free  Poland  to  reassert  Itself.     Some 
they  will  have  to  leave  and  when  they 
I  feel  certain  that  a  free  Poland  will 
again  reasaert  Itself  and  will  call  to  ac 
those    who    have    abused    their    power 
sought  to  fasten  a  police  state  upon  a  pi 
who  overwhelmingly  want  no  part  of  it. 

Regardless   of   party.    I   found    the 
generally  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to 
pensatlon  In  the  west  for  what  Russia 
unilaterally  taken  from   them   in   the  ea 
Personally.  I  believe  that  the  Poltoh  natl 
la  entitled  to  thto  consideration,  regs 
of  the  fact  that  we  may  not  approve  of 
policies  of  the  government  which  to  tem| 
arlly  In  power. 

Czechailovakla  has  retained  more  frc 
of   action   than   any   of   the   other   nat 
within  the  Rustoa  orbit.     The  Czechs  ] 
a  good  background  of  democracy.    There 
at  the  prceent  time  no  Russian  troops  i 
tloned  In  their  coimtry.    They  do,  howe^ 
border  on  Russia  and  her  satellite  count 
which  p'^'-ces  them  in  an  unfortunate 
graphic  poeltlon,  to  say  the  least. 
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lition  political  par- 
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sn  they  disagree  with 
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for  next  spring  and 
voice  at  that  time. 
|y  Indicate  that  ct)m- 
igrade.  rather  than 
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Joined  in  sacrlflc- 
Lla  to  Nazi  Germany 
)rn  hope  that  such 
ice  In  cur  time."  it 
lould  take  a  sympa- 
the  working  out  of 
confronting     the 

tly  from  the  Italian 
In  as  well  as  by  In- 
ireeks  are  still  handl- 

led  cpposltion  which 

it  the  Nation  and  It 
I  to  bring  about  the 

of  the  country  until 

kbUshed.    It  does  not 

Id  railroads  or  hlgh- 

publtc  works  If  they 
Iwithln  a  week  or  two 

le  considerable  evl- 
incy  in  some  of  the 

our    Appropriations 
»d    at    finding    large 

supplies  which  had 
or  in  some  caae* 
ring  been  distributed 
[Part  of  thto  was  due 
iUon,  but  a  large  part 
also  be  shared  by 
ccupylng  positions  of 
Ireek  Government. 

and  Inspected  several 
ractors,  harrows,  but- 
les  and  pumps,  shov- 
Krators,    and    fishing 

yet  been  distributed 
)lies  had  been  greatly 
jrcper  care. 
\  tremendous    progress 

of  the  centtiry.    Un- 

irks  do  not  have  any 

to  divide  them.    I  am 

rks  will  fight  to  maln- 

:e,  whether  they  get 

of  the  world  or  not. 
that  these  i>eop!e  are 
of  the  law-abiding 
I  In  maintaining  their 
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territorial  Integrity  and  their  independence 
as  a  nation. 

Iran  was  occupied  during  the  war  by  Rus- 
sians, British,  and  American  troops.  With 
the  end  of  the  war,  these  powers  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  forces.  The  British  and 
American  troops  were  wlthdrawa  but  the 
Russians  delayed  and  attempted  to  stir  up 
strife  in  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan.  They 
attempted  to  force  an  oil  concession  from  the 
people  of  Iran.  The  week  before  I  arrived  in 
Tehran,  the  capital,  the  Majlis  or  Iranian 
Parliament,  by  a  vote  of  102  to  2  rejected  the 
proposed  agreement. 

These  people  also  have  a  determination  to 
maintain  their  Independence  and  I  believe 
that  they  have  the  same  claim  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  law-abiding  nations  of  the  world 
as  does  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Tbe  last  country  that  I  shall  dtocuss  today 
Is  Great  Britain.  I  had  some  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  the  British  people  went 
through  with  the  air  raids  and  V  bombs  and 
wartime  shortages.  It  looked  to  me  as 
though  the  British  people  had  more  food  re- 
strictions now  than  they  had  then  and  while 
the  air-raid  warnings  have  ceased,  the  aus- 
terity program  goes  on.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Great  Britain  has  a  regi- 
mented economy.  Most  of  the  wartime  con- 
troU  are  there  and  a  few  mor    besides. 

Personally.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  can  solve  her 
problems  by  following  out  her  present  policy. 
It  is,  I  believe,  not  with'-ut  significance  that 
tbe  steel  industry  and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dtutry.  neither  of  which  Is  nationalized,  are 
both  showing  much  higher  productivity  than 
the  activities  which  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  government. 

As  I  ha\'e  already  pointed  out,  coal  produc- 
tion Is  undoubtedly  the  key  to  the  recovery 
of  Europe.  In  the  prewar  year  of  1939.  Britain 
exported  40.000.000  tons  of  coal.  Thto  com- 
pares with  80,000.000  tons  of  exports  in  1913. 
Today,  coal  to  being  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain.  It  to  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  It  is  now  necesssary  to  "carry 
coal  to  Newcastle."  i 

Htotorlcally,  conditions  lA  the  Brlttoh 
mines  have  not  been  good  by' our  standards. 
The  change  from  private  ownership  to  public 
ownership  has  not  greatly  Improved  the  lot 
of  the  miner.  He  gets  4  pounds  10  shillings 
a  week  as  an  above-ground  worker  at  5 
pounds  a  week  under  ground.  The  men  who 
work  at  tbe  face  of  the  coal  vein  operate 
on  a  piecework  basis  and  some  of  them  earn 
approximately  8  pounds  a  week.  While  the 
oOcial  rate  gives  a  pound  value  of  slightly 
over  M.  the  actual  value  of  the  poimd  to 
nearer  $3.59. 

To  show  what  has  happened  to  Britain's 
ooal  production,  you  will  be  Interested  to 
know  that  prewar  production  amounted  to 
approximately  240.000.000  tons  a  year.  The 
lowest  level  of  production  was  reached  In 
1946,   when   it   dropped   to   180.000,000.      In 

1946  there  was  an  Increase  to  186,000,000 
and  the  responsible  officials  hope  to  get  the 

1947  production  up  to  192.000.000  tons.  The 
drop  In  production  to  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  but  probably  the  most  Important 
was  the  loss  of  manpower.  A  large  number 
of  the  most  productive  men  were  taken  into 
the  army.  With  the  wages  paid,  the  work  is 
not  so  attractive  as  to  make  them  want  to 
go  back  to  mining. 

When  the  labor  government  came  to  power 
there  was  a  move  toward  the  40-hour  week 
where  formerly  they  had  been  on  a  48-hour 
week.  Now  the  responsible  Ministers  in  the 
labor  government  reco^lie  that  production 
Is  the  key  to  meeting  Britain's  current  prob- 
lems. In  the  coal  mines  they  have  changed 
from  a  5-day  week  to  a  6>^-day  week  and  in 
tbe  steel  Industry  they  are  operating  on  a 
7-day  week.  In  addition,  the  original  hopes 
held  out  by  the  government  for  a  vast  con- 
struction program  has  had  to  be  sharply  cur- 
Ulled.    Thto  applies  to  that  which  was  being 


publicly  financed  and  that  which  was  being 
privately  financed.  They  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  their  capital  Investment  by 
£200,000.000. 

The  Brlttoh  have  also  put  Into  effect  what 
to  known  as  the  control  of  engagement  order. 
All  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  must 
register  and  all  women  between  18  and  45. 
Individuals  can  only  be  hired  under  this 
order  through  the  employment  services  and 
the  government  has  the  power  to  determine 
that  a  business  to  none^ential  to  close  It  up 
and  to  reassign  tbe  workers  to  essential 
Industries. 

The  Achilles  heel  of  the  policies  of  tbe 
government  will  be.  I  believe,  the  lack  of 
incentive  to  both  labor  and  management. 
Many  things  can  be  done  during  wartime, 
when  the  people  recognize  a  need  of  win- 
ning the  war,  that  cannot  be  carried  on  year 
after  year  during  peacetime. 

If  the  British  worker,  after  having  la- 
bored a  long  day  In  the  mines,  on  the  rail- 
road trains,  or  In  the  factories  and  offices,  is 
to  be  denied  the  relaxation  that  came  from 
attending  a  moving-picture  show,  joining 
his  fellow  workers  at  the  local  pub  for  a  glass 
of  beer,  or  having  a  few  cigarettes.  I  believe 
that  It  will  be  difficult  to  gain  and  sustain 
the  productivity  without  which  there  is  little 
chance  for  Britain  to  meet  the  shortages  and 
expand  exports  which  are  essential  to  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Tet  with  It  all  the  British  are  stout  allies 
and  they  deserve  our  understanding  and  con- 
structive asstotance.  Though  we  may  vio- 
lently dtoagree  with  the  economic  policies 
being  followed  today.  I  have  no  doubt  In  my 
own  mind  that  those  in  charge  of  the  Brlttoh 
labor  government  are  as  determined  to  de- 
fend human  freedom  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment as  lit  any  person  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice. 

Western  Europe  to  faced  with  as  grave  a 
threat  as  she  has  confronted  In  modern 
times.  Whether  human  freedom  and  par- 
liamentary Institutions  survive  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  course  of  events  dtu-ing  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  to  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  world  peace  and  the  security  of  our 
own  Nation  to  bave  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
war-torn  economy.  This  should  take  place 
under  governments  that  will  permit  the  peo- 
ple to  exercise  a  free  choice  In  determining 
who  their  officials  will  be  and  what  policies 
will  be  followed.  If  western  Europe  goes 
behind  the  iron  curtain  that  free  choice  will 
be  denied  them  and  the  whole  productive 
potential  of  that  section  ol  the  world  will  fall 
into  the  Russian  orbit  and  be  at  tbe  disposal 
of  those  who  run  the  Kremlin. 

If  such  a  thing  should  happen  the  reper- 
cussions upon  our  own  domestic  economy 
would  be  so  terrific  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of  extending  every  reasonable 
asstotance  now  that  would  prevent  a  general 
economic  collapse  in  western  Europe.  It  to 
generally  recognized  now  that  peace  to  indl- 
Ttolble  and  when  war  or  the  threat  of  war 
develops  any  place  it  must  be  of  concern  to 
every  law-abiding  and  peace-loving  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  realization  to  also  growing,  I  believe, 
that  human  freedom  to  also  indivisible. 
When  our  Nation  was  younger  than  it  to  to- 
day, and  prior  to  the  development  of  air- 
planes or  nuclear  science,  Abraham  Lincoln 
clearly  saw  the  picture.  He  said:  "Fellow 
citizens,  we  caimot  escape  history  •  •  • 
the  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will 
light  us  down  In  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation,  •  •  •  We,  even  we 
here,  bave  the  power  and  bear  the  responsi- 
bility •  •  •  In  giving  freedom  to  the 
slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free.  •  •  • 
We  shall  nobly  save  or  we  shall  meanly  lose 
thto  last  best  hope  of  earth." 


laterim  Aid  to  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  NEW  jEBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  complete  congressional  action 
with  respect  to  interim  aid  to  Europe. 
The  bill  that  appropriates  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  relief  of  France,  Italy. 
Austria,  and  China  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  the  heart  of  America  is  S3rm- 
pathetic  toward  those  who  are  hungry 
and  cold.  I  am  glad  to  give  my  support 
to  the  measures  designed  to  make  it 
effective. 

However,  the  time  is  fast  approaching, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  now  here. 
when  our  Nation,  no  matter  how  chari- 
tably inclined  it  may  be,  must  give  seri- 
ous and  careful  consideration  to  the 
extent  of  our  resources  and  how  much 
longer  we  can  afford  to  continue  to  give 
away  our  resources.  After  all,  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  Uncle  Sam's  resources  and 
alMlity  to  give  away  to  others.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  seem  to  believe  this,  nor 
are  they  willing  to  consider  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  there  being  a  limit.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  and 
the  period  of  time  that  ^Vmerican  tax- 
payers should  be  taxed  to  carry  on  for- 
eign governments. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  strength  and  stability 
of  our  own  American  economy.  If  Amer- 
ica fails,  then  the  whole  world  will  col- 
lapse. We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  keep  America  strong. 
To  accomplish  this  we  must  use  all  our 
resources  with  due  regard  to  maintain- 
ing the  strength  of  our  own  American 
economy,  as  well  as  rehabilitating  the 
economy  of  other  nations.  World  peace 
needs  a  strong  America.  A  wesJc  Amer- 
ica endangers  world  peace.  Let  us  keep 
America  strong. 


Rent  G»Btrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OP  NSW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  KEATIXG.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
munications which  I  have  received  tend 
to  indicate  that  abuses  exist,  either  as 
a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1947,  Public  Law  129  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  or  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  accorded  its  pro- 
visions by  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administration. 

These  facts.  I  feel,  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  their  con- 
sideration when  they  face  tbe  problem 
of  the  extension  of  rent  control,  now 
expiring  by  law  on  March  31,  1948. 
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In  STCtiOD  202  of  the  law  as  enacted. 
additio  aal  housing  accommodations, 
which  were  created  by  conversion  o( 
•Itttln  :  structures  alter  February  1. 1947, 
were  e:  emptcd  from  the  operation  of  the 
rent-ointrol  law.  In  other  words,  if 
a  man  made  a  two-family  house  out  of 
a  singl( !  dwelling  after  this  date,  he  could 
charge  for  the  resulting  housing  what- 
ever t\  e  trafBc  would  baar.  and  was  not 
subjec  to  any  control  whatever  in  fixing 
his  rei  tal. 

One  constituent  has  written  me  about 
what  iras  done  in  the  apartment  house 
where  she  lives.  In  the  first  place,  she 
says,  t  le  landlord,  upon  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property,  applied  to  raise  all 
of  the  rents — in  her  case,  from  $47  to 
$85  pel  month.  He  was  granted  permis- 
sion or  ly  to  make  small  raises  of  from  $2 
to  $8  ( er  munth. 

The'eupon.  in  April,  the  tenants  re- 
Cdred  notice  that  the  semidetached 
dwcUli  ic  with  8  housing  units  was  being 
eonreited  into  one  with  24  apartments 
of  3  re  3ms  each,  under  a  contention  that 
this  w  )uld  give  additional  housing  which 
Is  so  I  adiy  needed. 

¥nMn  one  of  the  tenants  went  to  the 
NBt-c  ontrol  office  to  inquire  about  the 
BStte*.  my  constituent  relates,  he  was 
told  t)  at  the  owner  had  represented  that 
tte  n(  w  housinc:  accommodations  would 
ham  i  0  rooms,  whereas  the  fact  was  that 
there  vould  be  62  rooms,  including  small 
alfclc  1  ooms.  When  the  head  of  the  of- 
flet  wi  s  asked  why  an  investigation  and 
Umpm  ;lon  of  some  kind  was  not  made 
tn  art  er  to  verify  the  statement  of  the 
landlo  rd  the  reply  was :  "Wait  until  It  is 
llnlalii  d  and  we  will  attend  to  it."  With 
totmy.  my  constituent  adds.  "Some  efll« 
dency  *' 

SiM  ttMft  lots  OQ  to  point  out  that  four 
of  Um  eooBpietcd  apartments  have  been 
rente<  to  well-to-do  widows  and  a  fifth 
to  a  SI  inster.  all  of  whom  are  able  to  pay 
whate/er  rent  the  landlord  sees  fit  to 
chargi !.  She  points  out  that  38  tenants 
have  |eea  evicted,  among  whom  are  14 
len. 
states  that  the  number  of  people 
in  the  new  accommodations  after 
they  dre  completed  will  not  exceed  and 
■My  1 1  less  than  the  number  who  were 
■eeon  iRodated  before  this  conversion 
I  lace. 

or  ( ourse  the  motive  actuating  Con- 
;  It  the  last  session  In  providing  an 
Ion  from  control  for  newly  con- 
Uving  quartan  was  to  make 
housing  accoOTiodations  avail- 
able ahd  to  encourage  construction  and 
of  old  buildings  for  that  pur- 
itiy.  however,  it  has  been 
ponlbje.  perhaps  becausa  of  adminlstra- 
ttn  lixity.  for  this  obJecUve  to  be 
ttavaned  and  for  landlords  to  take  ad- 
VHilaae  of  this  provision  of  the  law  in 
ordtr  o  obtain  unconscionable  inci 
iB  rei  4alt  without  any  corresi 
benefl  s  to  the  8«Band  housing  situation 
toy  pre  rMttns  greater  accommcdations. 

It  li  MMVssted.  therefore,  that,  either 
toy  am  smtonent  of  section  202  <c)  (3).  or 
otbenlae.  if  this  exemption  of  newly 
contested  dwelUncs  is  to  be  continued. 

be  iiiipueed  f  re- 
it  mtbttmatMaj  more  people  be 
by  the  reconversion  or  other  ap- 
ppprlhte  steps  be  taken  to  put  aa  ead  to 


such  abuses  as  have  here  been 
out. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to 
other  ineqmty  In  the  provisions  of 
law  or  its  administration.     Under 
tlon  2C4  (b).  if  a  landlord  and  tei 
volimtarily  entered  Into  a  written  U 
expiring  on  or  after  December  31.  If 
they  could  agree  to  an  Increase  in  ei 
Ing  rental  of  15  percent  or  less,  w| 
must  be  recognized  by  the  Housing, 
pcditer.      Once    this    arrangement 
been  entered  into,  the  premises  co\ 
by  It  are  no  longer  subject  to  coi 
at  any  time. 

Thus,  if  rent  control  should  be  ext« 
ed.  we  would   be   presented  with 
anomalous     situation.       Apartmei 
would  be  occupied  by  a  tenant  wl 
agreed  to — let  us  say — a  15  perc€ 
crease  in  his  rent  and  apartment 
a  tenant  who  had  been  unwilling  to" 
ter  Into  such  an  agreement.    After 
cember  31.  1948.  unless  the  pro. .  ioi 
this  law.  or  at  least  its  adminlstratlv  ( 
terpreUtion   is  changed.  Apartmei 
would  be  completely  free  from 
and  the  landlord  permitted  to 
any  amount,  while  right  beside  It 
cate  apartment  B  would  still  be  si 
to  a  controlled  rent. 

This  Is  an  obvloos  Injustice  whl< 
seems  to  me  should  also  be  the  .<;ubj 
careful    study    by    the    Commltt 
Banking  and  Currency  when  they 
hearings  In  the  next  session  r^^ai 
possible  changes  in  the  rent-control 


PUffct  of  Small  Basincssmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  FOOTl 

or  COMWrCTTCDT 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  R£PR£SENTA1 

Fridau.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  POOTK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cost  of  living.  Is  the  burning  Issue 
day.    Shortage  of  production  is 
rlly  the  cause  of  It.     Today  we 
scarcity,    not    much    competition, 
enough  production,  laws,  rules,  re 
tions.  and  bureaus  which  cause  a 
era!  stranglehold  on  small  business. 
have  uncertainty,  high  taxos.  fr 
warnings  of  probable  scarcity  of 
to  come,  which  In  turn  make  sci 
those  Items  and  lend  color  to  the 
of  the  old  OPA.  and  five  a  gen  lal 
of  confidence  in  the  future.    B  g 
ness  can  get  aknf  bat  even  It  is  coi 
ually  rai.<;ing  prices.    It  Is  truly  a  vl( 
cycle.    The  common  man  and  the 
businessman  has  not  much  chance 
prove.    Everyone  who  ana^rses  fh< 
nation  knows  that  we  do  not  n^  ^  d 
controls.    We  do  not  need  freezes, 
fixing    does    not    Increase    produ< 
When  prices  are  fixed  legitimate 
ducers  run  into  difficulties  making 
meet  and  naturally  take  no  risk 
pension.     Hence,  the  prodtKts 
more  and  more  ncarce  and  find  thehr^ 
by  resale  into  bteck  markets.    Beot 
in  government  win  help,  but  that 


to  fall  back  on  the 
le  the  pump  forever. 
;n  this  mess  out   by 
I  own   feet.     Eminent 
Iders  of  labor  and  in- 
more  production.    It 
sed  production  is  in- 
Ich  time  as  it  reaches 
Ing  the  demand.    But 
}t  creating  production 
seating  competition, 
the  sun  rises,  will 
levels.    Small  busi- 
if  given  a  chance,  as 
Small  business  was 
^sincss  during  the  war, 
>ve.    The  Small  Busi- 
the  House  has  done 
\,  and  Inspire  the  small, 
irever.  It  Is  true  today 
krporation  or  business 
Expand  or  to  engage  in 
Sitant  to  do  .<;o  because 
of  the  future.    With 
all  legitimate  enter- 
ind  produce.  It  would 
that  every  lee;itlmate 
idvance  and  produce 
leet  competition,  and 
|of  commodities  down, 
basis  of  credit.    It  has 
that  in  the  long  run 
[ood  character  and  In- 
Inanclal  risk  then  one 
lore  financial  backing 
lallflcatlons.     If  It  Is 
small  corporation  has 
who  are  of  high  char- 
ss  Integrity,  and   the 
I  one.  then  they  should 
funds  to  finance  the 
cold  legal  restrictions 
them  by  the  Securities 
other  Federal  regula- 

imended  by  Secretary 
^rlman  and  leaders  of 
the  temporary  suspen- 
|st  law  would  be  bene- 

?rmit  Industry  In  this 

Into  voluntary  agree- 
Llon.  Oovernor  Brad- 
it  Commonwealth  of 
appearing  before  a 
^mlttee  the  other  day. 
lotion  would  help  very 
le  fuel  shortage  that 
lew  England  area,  and 
ited  may  grow  more 
^ter  progresses.  By  so 
Lhorise  oil  distributors 
^rmatlon  and  supplies, 
irlnt;  the  war  without 

le  antitrust  law.    By 

{suspension  of  the  rigid 

le  Securities  Exchange 

(ficial  and  permit  risk 

lall  corporation  con- 
Individuals  to  produce 
^reby  iHringing  down 
ties.  By  this  suggested 
iBecurities  Act  so  that 
)ate  bu.siness  can  gel 
mt  and  labor  through 
^r  a  slmpUfled  manner. 
lat  It  should  be  done 
^n.  A  truly  bipartisan 
rested  In  each  8Ute. 
Ion  all  appltcatloos  for 
fftole  ground  of  whether 
lers  are  men  of  good. 
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moral  character  and  have  legitimate 
alms.  The  banks  are  loaded  with  money 
of  depositors  for  investment  purposes  if 
this  situation  could  be  arranged.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  we  should  change  the  tax 
laws  so  small  business  as  well  as  big  busi- 
ness would  have  an  incentive  to  expand. 
If  these  changes  could  be  brought  about, 
they  would  create  more  production,  more 
competition,  lower  prices,  confidence  in 
business  and  in  our  present  and  future 
economy.  I  expect  to  introduce  a  bill  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  which  will  carry  out 
these  proposals. 


Inlstion  and  Hi; h  Cost  of  Uvinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  NSW  ji 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATXVES 
Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  of  a  domestic  character 
that  calls  more  strongly  for  solution  than 
the  present  high  and  inflated  cost  of 
living. 

I  gave  my  support  to  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  voted  for  the 
bin  reported  by  that  committee  when  it 
was  before  the  House.  I  did  so,  however, 
not  because  I  believed  It  to  be  a  cure-all 
lor  our  present  difflculties,  but,  because 
It  was  all  that  the  House  had  before  it  at 
that  time.  I  thought  at  thaL  time,  and, 
continue  to  think,  that  the  legislation 
Should  have  been  much  more  compre- 
hensive. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  Senate 
bill  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  It 
likewise  falls  far  short  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
not  be  even  as  effectual  as  the  House  bill 
would  have  been.  This  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  Is 
that  It  Is  a  step  toward  solution.  Even 
that  Is  doubted  by  some.  With  its  pass- 
age, however.  Congress  may  be  said  to 
have  at  least  started  to  do  something  to 
solve  the  problem. 

When  Congress  convenes  on  January 
8,  next.  Immediate  consideration  should, 
and  must,  be  given  to  finding  a  remedy 
that  will  deal  with  the  problem  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  way.  To  delay 
action  will  add  to  the  difficulty  of  solu- 
Uon. 


Joel  Chandler  Harris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  CKOBGU 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVI8 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Ur.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
IMS  will  mark  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  an  outstanding  American,  a 
gentle  end  beloved  character,  who  was 
one  of  the  gifted  writers  of  all  times, 
whose  literary  creations  will  live  and  be 


popular  as  long  as  there  are  children  in 
the  world.  I  refer  to  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, creator  of  Uncle  Remus  and  his 
characters,  Br'er  Rabbit,  Br'er  Fox,  Br'er 
B'ar,  and  all  the  other  Uncle  Remus 
characters  which  have  delighted  not 
only  the  children  of  the  world,  but  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  in  every  country. 
So  popular  are  the  Uncle  Remus  char- 
acters and  stories,  that  they  have  been 
re-created  in  motion  pictures,  and  comic 
strips  based  on  Uncle  Remus  stories  are 
carried  daily  in  many  newspapers  which 
depict  the  humorous  sayings  and  antics 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  characters. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  bom  and 
lived  In  Georgia.  However,  his  fame  and 
popularity,  and  his  lovable,  gentle  char- 
acter, have  made  him  a  citizen  beloved 
not  only  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  not  only 
In  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world.  His  stories  have  been  translated 
in  nearly  every  language  of  the  world, 
and  great  men  and  women  from  prac- 
tically every  country  have  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Wrens  Nest  in  Atlanta,  to  pay 
homage  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  to  his 
memory  since  he  has  psissed  away. 

It  will  be  a  most  fitting  recognition  of 
the  genius  of  this  great  American  to  Is- 
sue an  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Stamp  In 
1948.  In  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Etecem- 
ber  14.  1947,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
urging  that  such  action  be  taken.  I 
join  wholeheartedly  In  this  propos£d,  and 
pursuant  to  leave  previously  granted,  I 
Insert  the  Atlanta  Journal  editorial  here- 
with: 

UMCLI  KEMUS  STAMPS 

What  could  be  in«-e  fitting  than  an  Unde 
BemuB  postage  stamp  next  year  in  obserr- 
ance  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Oeorgla  writer?  We  think 
there  should  t>e  a  complete  series  of  them 
adorning  the  various  denominations.  Not 
only  should  there  be  a  portrait  of  the  be- 
loved author,  but  there  should  also  be  shown 
Uncle  Remus  hlmwelf  and  the  Little  Boy  and 
all  the  critters,  to  say  nothing  of  Mis'  head- 
ers an'  the  Oals. 

They  are  part  of  the  lore  of  all  the  world 
now.  Br'er  Rabbit's  adventures  with  Br'er 
Fox.  Br'er  B'ar  and  the  Tar  Baby  are  known 
to  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  and  the  French 
almost  as  weU  as  to  us  Americans.  A  series 
of  stamps  depicting  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
the  creatures  into  whom  his  genius  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  would  be  something  of  a 
force  for  international  understanding  and 
amity. 


Sound  Money  It  First  Requisite  for  Worid 
Peace  and  EcoBomic  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    " 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SANBORN 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSSNTATIVXS 

Friday.  December  19. 1947 

Mr.  SANBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  having  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Spo- 
kane Chronicle  of  Spokane,  Wa<h.,  and 
a  letter  from  John  McBrlde: 

I  From  Xh»  npokane   (Wash.)    CbronitU  of 
Dwrraibcr  10.  19471 
■ooK  nrmavrmo  to  utm  uuobw 
Mining  industry  leaders  will  b«  lnt«r««t«d 
la  a  350-pac«  book,  Money  MakM  the  Mare 


Go,  written  by  John  McBrlde,  clerk  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  and  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  Printing  OflDce.  The  treatise 
now  is  being  distributed. 

An  outspoken  advocate  for  return  to  M- 
metalltsm.  McBrlde  pulls  no  punches  In  criti- 
cizing the  debauchers  of  currency.  A  rapid 
perusal  of  his  book  shows  he  has  no  love  for 
managed  currency  and  the  men  who  argue 
for  a  planned  economy  based  on  paper  money. 

"Karl  Marx  said,  and  Lenin  demonstrated, 
that  the  surest  way  to  overturn  the  social 
order  is  to  debauch  the  currency,  because 
this  action  enlists  all  economic  laws  on  the 
side  of  destruction  and  does  It  in  such  a 
way  that  not  one  man  in  a  million  will  see," 
he  asserts.  -The  truth  of  this  has  been 
proven  right  here,  where,  for  13  years,  the 
debauching  of  our  ctirrency  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  that  otir  dollar 
and  aU  fixed  doUar  value  securities  have  loet 
63  percent  of  their  value. 

"The  technique  of  debauching  the  cur- 
rency la  quite  simple.  It  has  been  resorted 
to  by  dictators  from  time  immemorial.  When 
a  government  wishes  to  embark  on  a  spend- 
ing spree  it  first  must  deprive  the  people 
of  the  right  of  redemption  of  its  ciurency 
at  face  value,  on  demand." 

His  solution,  whether  his  readerP  will 
agree  or  not.  is  right  down  the  mining  men's 
alley. 

"The  remedy  lies  in  restoring  to  the  peo- 
ple the  right  of  redemption  of  cxirrency  at 
face  value,  on  demand,"  he  argues.  "And 
since  there  Is  not  enough  gold  to  supply  sn 
adequate  monetary  reserve.  sUver  must  be 
Joined  with  gold  in  return  to  bimetallism, 
the  legally  established  monetary  policy  of 
the  United  States." 

Hon.  John  Sanborn. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ms.  Sambobn:  The  present  vicious 
cycle  of  rising  prices  with  the  resultant  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  was  precipitated 
when  Public  Law  84  (1945)  permitted  mone- 
tary reserves  to  be  reduced  from  40  percent 
to  25  percent  or  less.  T^ls  depreciated  the 
dollar  37^  percent  and  caused  commodity 
prices  to  advance  60  percent. 

Theoretically,  this  situation  could  be  cor- 
rected by  restoring  monetary  reserves  to  40 
percent  and  this  apparently  was  the  objec- 
tive of  House  Joint  Resolution  273,  which 
was  introduced  on  December  10,  1947.  But 
once  the  dollar  has  been  unhinged  from 
value  it  becomes  much  like  the  fabled  broken 
egg  in  the  nursery  rhyme  and  "all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  couldn't  put 
Humpty  Dumpty  together  again."  To  ar- 
bitrarily restore  reserves  to  40  percent  would 
be  fine  for  those  who  have  large  bank  depos- 
its because  it  would  increase  the  value  of 
such  deposits  60  percent,  but  It  would  be 
disastrous  for  those  who  have  assumed  mort- 
gages or  other  indebtedness  during  the  past  3 
years,  for  it  would  increase  these  debts  60 
porcent.  For  example,  veterans  who  have 
bought  homes  during  this  2-year  period  and 
assumed  mortgages  of  16.000  or  $10,000 
would,  in  effect,  have  their  (5,000  mortgages 
Increased  to  (8.000  and  $10,000  mortgages 
Incrwksed  to  $16,000. 

To  attempt  to  stop  inflation  or  bring  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  Europe  is  a  waste  of  effort 
until  a  sound  monetary  policy  is  adopted. 
You  cannot  mess  around  with  stopgap  legis- 
lation: you  must  decide  on  the  value  at 
which  the  dollar  is  to  be  fixed,  and  then  per- 
manently peg  it  there.  This  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter,  but  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  fixing  this  value.  To  attempt  to  re- 
store the  dollar  to  its  10M  value,  or  even  Its 
liM4  value,  would  cause  dangerous  reperctis- 
slons  to  our  economy.  BtMed  on  the  present 
purchasing  power  ol  U»e  dollar,  the  price  of 
fold  should  bs  $M  par  ounce,  and  since  thmt 
U  not  SDotigh  gold  In  tiM  world  to  supply 
an  sdequste.  rsdeenuble  moastary  reserve, 
sUvsr  will  bavs  to  bs  jolnsd  wltb  fold  at  a 
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Ute  th< 

Protebl] 

topai 

•UT«r  at 

commodfty 
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c«nt. 

tb«r« 

iMfcrt 


purt  baa 


rbtlo  (14  to  1)  whicb  would  naceaal- 

i«|  pagglng  of  ilUer  at  M  per  ounce. 

Um  meat  aquitable  plan  would  b* 

price  or  gold  at  910  per  ounce  and 

•S.M  per  ounce.    Th\M  would  lower 

pricfa   11   percent  and   Increaae 

„lng  power  <A  the  dollar  18 Vj  per- 

l£wever.  before  any  decision  la  aad*. 

at  ould  be  full  and  complete  beartaci 

I  pproprlate  coounlttcca  ot  the  Con- 

ji  It,  In  the  Interval,  all  gold  and  ailver 

I  f  the  Treaeury  should  be  froscn.    To 

I  ny  gold  or  silver  to  be  sold  at  preaent 

pricea   constltutca   a   betrayal    of 

Amirlcan  people. 

surprlae  many  to  know  that  both 
.jltcan  and  Democratic  Parties  car- 
following  planka  In  their  1892  plat- 
und  that  the  following  legislation  la 
our  statute  books  and  la  a  part  of 
ted  States  Code  Annotated: 
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SUtce.  In  the  markeU  and  In  the  pa] 
of  debu.- " 

Kngland'a  refusal  to  go  along  with 
the  only  reason  that   bimetallism   was 
put  in  operation  at  that  time.    Thla  u 
decUion  ta  tegponrtWe  for  the  depressions 
wars  that  have  aflUeted  the  world  since  ' 
time.    Have  we  had  enough? 
aincerely  yours. 

JOHM  llcBi 

WASHUfCTOIt,  D.  C. 


American  people,  from  tradition  and 
favor  blmetalllam.  and  the  Repub- 
P^rty  demands  the  use  of  both  gold 
as  standard  money,  with  restrlc- 
untfer  auch  provisions  to  be  deter- 
Iff  letlatotlon   as  will   secure  maln- 
of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two 
ao  that  the  purchasing  and  the  dcbt- 
jower  of  the  dollar,  whether  of  sliver, 
paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal, 
interest  of  the  producers  of  the  coun- 
famvers  and  Its  worklngmen.  demand 
ev  »ry  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the 
Govern  nent  shall  be  as  good  aa  any  other. 
I  :ciramend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps 
.y  taken  by  our  Government  to  secure 
tirnatkaial  conference  to  adopt  such 
as   will   insure  a  parity  of   value 
gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money 
the  world. 


;iry 


MONKT  rtJiirK  IN  DEMOCaATIC 
PLATTOSM 

"We  lold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  the  itandard  money  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  ;olna:;e  of  both  gold  and  silver  with- 
out dlj  criminating  against  either  metal  or 
charge  for  mintage,  but  the  dollar  unit  of 
colnagi  of  both  metals  must  t>e  of  equal  In- 
trlnalc  snd  exchangeable  value,  or  be  adjust- 
ed thrtugh  international  agreement,  or  by 
such  SI  feguarda  of  legislation  as  shall  Insure 
the  milntenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two 
metals  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  Imes  lu  the  market  and  in  payment 
of  debt:  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  cur- 
i^all  be  kept  at  par  with  and  redeem- 
such  coin. 

Insist  upon  this  policy  as  especially 
f  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers 
laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most 
defenseless  victims  of  unstable  money  and  a 
fluctua  Ung  currency. 

"ijoUCT  or  THX  UWITEU  STATKS  18  TO 
BUaKTAIXISM 

Congreaa    carried    out    these    party 
by  enacting,   on  November   1.   1898. 
the  following   legislation,  which   Is  still   m 
effect  I  nd  a  part  of  the  United  SUtee  Code 
Annotated  (ch.  8.  28  Stat.  4) : 

311.  Policy  of  the  Uitftad  States  as 
to  hm^taUlsm.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  pc  ilcy  of  the  United  Statce  to  continue 
the  ue  I  of  both  go:d  and  silver  as  standard 
money  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  sliver  Into 
of  equal  Intrinsic  and  exchange  value, 
flioallty  to  be  mimnA  throufh  Inter- 

ail  i«reement.  or  by  such  safeguarda 

of  legli  latlon  ae  will  insure  the  maintenaaee 
of  the  jerlty  In  value  of  the  coins  of  the  two 
metaU  and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar 
at  all  Imes  in  the  markets  and  In  the  pay- 
ment <  f  debu.  And  it  la  hereby  further  de- 
clared that  the  efforta  of  the  Government 
ha  aleadlly  directed  to  the  eaubUah- 

(  each  a  safe  system  of  bimetalllHB  aa 

will  milnUln  at  all  Umea  the  equal  power 
of  evnfr  doUar  oolnad  or  laaucd  bj  the  United 


Poland  in  the  Postwar  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTA1 
Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Just  read  the  following  address  by  J< 
Winlewicz.  Ambassador  of  Poland. 
llvered  on  December  12.  1947.  at  the 
Club  of  Portland,  Oreg.    Here  are 
pressed  PolL^h  hopes  and  Polish  f^ 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  read  by 
Member  of  Congress: 

Thcu-^ands  of  miles  separate  Poland 
the  Northwest  territories  of  the  United  St 
Your  history  and  the  history  of  my 
followed  entirely  different  paths.     I     is 
strange,  therefore,  as  Ambassador  of  Pc 
I  come  here  with  the  best  intention  to 
ff  Ithfully  present  to  you  In  my  talk  the 
and  cares  of  my  nation.     I  promise  to 
you  a  true  picture  of  Poland,  and  I 
endeavor  to  fulfill  my  task  in  such  a  mai 
that  after  my  departure  from  Oregon 
win  be  more  fMendshlp  for  my  country 
there  was  before  my  arrival. 

I  am  in  Oregon  for  the  first  time.    I 
not  arouse  your  sympathy  by  belongic 
that  group  of  persons,  who  were  able  to  ' 
to   the   beautiful   summit   of   Mount 
which  towers  above  your  mat<niflcently , 
veloping  city.     I  cannot  boast  of  oi 
home    In   Council   Crest.     I   have,   hov 
read  In  a  book,  that  "Oregon  is  the  lax 
man  sized  men   and  hnppy  homes. 

"It  is  the  absolute  truth  that  no  one 
heard  an  Oregonlan  speak  evil  cf  anc 
Oregonian." 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  this  charact 
tlon  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon  may  nlso  ] 
brace  Poland  and  that  It  will  be  pu<=^ibl 
me  to  so  explain  the  proMOBS  of  my 
that  no  om  here  wUl  ever  apeak  evil 
polish  pecple. 

Before  the  war.  Poland  waa  a  country ; 
a  populaUon   of  S5.0C0.0OO   within  anj 
of    150.000    square    miles.      Since    the 
Poland   has  only    120.000  square   miles 
24.000jm>  InhabiUnu.  the  decrea5e  in 
latioai  being  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
most   6  years  of  occupation,   the 
murdered  6.000.000  persons.    I  repeat — 6j 
000  peraona.  the  maJocMy  of  whom 
concentration   camps,   by   poisoning 
chambers.    The  gas  for  the  murder  of 
lions  of  PoUab  people  was  furnished 
great  German  chemical  trust,  the  IG 
Industrie,   the  directors  of  which  are 
being  tried  in  Nuremberg,  as  war  crii 
In  accordance  with  the  Yalta  and  Pot 
decisions  the  boundariee  oi  Poland  have 
changed.    Sixty-nine  tbouaaad  aquare 
of  the  eastern  territory  of  Polsnd.  Int 
before   the   war   t>y   national   mlnorltl 
Ukranians  and  White  Russians  were 
to  the  Soviet  Union.    In  the  west,  bov 
Poland  came  Into  possession  of  39.000 
miles  of  territory,  which  before  the  wi 
longed  to  Germaoy. 


»ment   mentions   that 
^ese  territories  as  corn- 
led  In  the  east.    How- 
ill  you.  that  the  areas 
regarded  by  Poles  as 
rltorles.     In    the    past 
Polish  sUte.  which 
kady    for   a    thousand 
years  ago  Poland  had 
}n   the  Oder  and  the 
las  at  present.    I  may 
ly  the  Polish  Oovern- 
the  street  in  Poland, 
decision   as   an   ac- 
cannot  agree  to  any 
It  western  boundariee. 
In  the  weet  has  been 
lens,  there  are  no  more 
imlc  life  U  pulsating 
3llsh  effort, 
itry  to  oppose  German 
lind.  In   whose  defense 
5ing  to  the  United  Na- 
tcday  a  smaller  coun- 
war.     However.  I  wish 
iespite  this,  none  of  us 
lour  historical  common 
the  questions  of  peace 
llshed.    The  Polish  na- 
lOovernment  are  aware 
>ther  nations,  they  are 
Iture  of  the  world, 
titles  In  1046.  the  first 
land  within  the  sphere 
which  I  wish  first  to 
lUzatlon  of  diplomatic 
Br     countries.      Poland 
^tlons  Organization  and 
ie  existence  and  mean- 
katlons  Charter  for  the 
become  a  part  of   the 
foreign  policy  of  the 
We    also    belong    to 
lal  agencies  which  form 
lealthy  complement  to 
le  to  add  that  Poland  Is 
such  organizations   In 
>lon  takes  no  part — in- 
FAO.     and     ILO.     for 

I  followed  by  the  Polish 
field  of  foreign  policy 
of  especially  good   and 

rlth  the  great  powers, 
3ward  the  defeat  of  the 
the  last  war  waa  the 
itlon  and  frlend- 
Stetcs  and  my  gov- 

lared  many  times.     The 
often  do  not  share  all 
spinlons  of  the  United 

^n  this  fact.    Wc  regard 
>f  views  among  friends, 
there  can  be  disagree- 
way  alter  the  principle 
Is  based.     Poland,  for 
lare  American  policy  In 

led  Marshall  plan.  How- 
mean  that  Poland  Is 
Stetes.  The  Marahall 
le  subject  of  dlacuaslon 
Is  now  a  question  of 
tlon.  As  an  ambassador 
do  not  wish.  In  view  of 
this  question.    I  there- 

Ic  statement:  We  desire 

nations  with  your  coun- 
emarks    relate    also    to 

I  to  Prance.     With    both 

kave  definite  trade  agree- 

I  Poland  a  few  months  ago 
il    tresty    with    Prance. 

re  exista  batween  our  two 
;e  of  aelaatiete,  scholars. 
We  do  not  have  a  aim- 

»at  Britain,  nevertheless 

^y  propagated  in  Poland, 
rranged  a  great  Shakes- 
We  were  also  visited 

t,  BrUlsh  mtisiclans,  and 
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In  the  Marshall  plan  16  western  and 
north  European  stetes  are  taking  part.  With 
14  of  these  Poland  has  normal  diplomatic 
relations,  as  well  as  duly  concluded  trade 
agreemente  and  the  exchange  of  trade  be- 
tween us  continues  in  an  unlnterrtipted 
•tream.  We  desire  to  maintain  these  rela- 
tions. 

A  great  problem  of  Polish  foreign  policy 
after  the  last  war  was  the  implementing  of 
beet  poeslble  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  our  largest  and  closest 
neighbor.  Oxn-  boimdary  with  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  longest  sector  of  the  Polish  land 
frontier.  For  centtirles  a  constant  feud  ex- 
isted between  our  two  neighboring  countries. 
We  therefore  consider,  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Polish  policy  in  the  first 
years  following  the  second  World  War.  was 
tba  aatablishment  of  friendly  Polish-Soviet 
ftfations.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  important 
foundation  for  European  peace.  If  such 
good  relations  did  not  exist,  uneasiness  and 
tension  would  prevail  as  was  the  case  after 
the  first  World  War.  when  we  had  a  bloody 
war  against  the  Sovlete.  With  your  kind 
petnlasion  I  shall  cite  a  historical  example 
whieh  I  trust  you  will  fully  understand. 
Mexico  was  for  some  time  at  war  with  the 
United  States.  There  were  serioxis  terri- 
torial disputes  between  Mexico  and  your 
country.  One  could  not  consider  a  continua- 
tion of  i  stete  of  enmity  »>etween  the  United 
Stetes  and  Mexico  as  a  normal  situation. 
Just  as  the  other  American  countries  are 
satisfied  with  and  proud  of  their  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Stetes.  so  Poland  be- 
lieves that  it  serves  the  cause  of  world  peace — 
to  have  her  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
baaed  on  a  good-neighbor  policy. 

Germany  has  been  and  Is  otn-  western 
neighbor.  The  German  problem  is  for  us  of 
particular  Importence  and  I  desire  to  devote 
one  or  two  srgumente  to  It — especially  since 
the  German  problem  Is  being  dlsctissed  at 
present  in  London  by  the  Foreign  MlrUsters 
Council. 

Our  Interest  arises  from  two  sources :  Plrst- 
!y.  during  the  last  few  centtirles  the  growth 
of  Prussian  power,  and  later  of  the  power  of 
a  united  Germany,  continuously  menaced 
ovu-  Independence.  It  threatened  not  only 
the  Independence  of  the  Polish  state  but  also 
menaced  the  existence  of  Poles  as  a  separate 
nation.  Bvery  aggression  and  Invasion  coin- 
cided with  the  attempt  of  Germany  to  ger- 
manlze  the  masses  pf  the  Polish  people,  and 
to  destroy  those  who  did  not  submit  to  ger- 
manlzatlon.  Secondly.  Germany  In  the  last 
war  caused  such  great  destruction  in  Poland 
that  only  a  peace  enduring  for  several  gen- 
erations, and  not  only  for  20  years,  as  was 
the  peace  following  1918.  can  allow  tis  to 
make  up  our  losses. 

During  the  last  century  Germany  has  pro- 
Toked  severRl  wars  in  Etirope,  all  of  which 
were  dictated  by  the  imperialistic  alms  of 
terrlt«lal.  political,  and  economic  expansion 
of  power.  In  order  to  cause  these  five  wars 
the  leaders  ruling  Germany  at  the  given  time 
always  had  the  absolute  support  of  wide 
maws  of  the  German  population.  I  do  not 
wlab  here  to  enter  deeper  into  the  ideologi- 
cal premises  of  this  statement.  May  I  only 
mention  In  thort  that  the  entire  phUoeophy 
and  all  political  literature  of  Germany  dur- 
ing these  last  100  years  was  built  upon  the 
conviction  of  the  natural  superiority  of  the 
German  nation  over  all  other  nations.  It  Is 
tqqaUj  a  hUtorlcal  truth  that  the  standpoint 
of  German  thinkers  as  well  as  politicians, 
always  based  the  method  of  ruling  Germany 
not  only  on  the  principle  of  Herrenvolk  but 
also  on  the  glorification  of  the  powerftU  and 
autocratic  autho-ity  of  a  totelltarlan  state. 

I  would  like  to  support  my  statements  by 
aeveral  quotations  from  American  literature 
touching  this  subject,  not  because  I  lack  any 
argumente  of  my  own.  It  U.  however,  as- 
serted In  many  circles  that  the  Poles  are  not 
objective  Jtioges  of   German  problems  be- 


catise  they  approach  them  too  emotionally — 
with  hatred.  Let  me  assure  you  that,  despite 
all  the  great  suffering  caused  by  Germany, 
the  Poles  are  able  to  think  of  the  solution  of 
the  German  problem  objectively  and  without 
emotional  stress. 

During  the  last  war  In  1943.  the  United 
Stetes  Government  Printing  OfDce  in  Wash- 
ington Issued  an  official  publication  on  Na- 
tional Socialism.  This  publication  gives  the 
following  characteristic  of  German  aims: 
"the  glorification  of  the  (Volk)  nation,  the 
adulation  of  the  strong  leader,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  power  in  an  autocratic 
totalitarian  state  led  naturally  to  the  Impe- 
rialistic foreign  policy  (of  Germany)  which 
was  vigorously  pursued  after  the  eeteblish- 
ment  of  the  Empire." 

James  W.  Gerard,  the  former  47nited  Stetes 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  who  served  there  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War.  appraised  the  Ger- 
man people  as  follows:  "All  Germans  as  a 
matter  of  fact  through  pride  of  conquest  and 
great  Industrial  success,  had  to  oome  to  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  supermen,  delegated 
by  Heaven  to  win  the  world.  Treltschke  and 
Nletsche  vrore  simply  affected  In  their  writ- 
ings by  the  universal  poison  of  overweening 
vanity." 

I  ask  myself,  however,  what  la  being  done 
today  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  spirit  of 
the  past.  The  information  we  Poles  have 
from  Germany  indicates,  that  a  new  under- 
grcimd  movement  is  working  there,  which  is 
based  ideologically  on  the  same  principles, 
which  led  Germany  to  aggressive  wars  in  the 
past.  Articles — In  the  French  press — con- 
firm these  observations.  A  most  remarkable 
observation  to  the  same  effect  has  been  made 
by  a  most  reliable  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  eminent  author,  William 
Shlrer,  when  he  stated:  "The  German  people 
blamed  the  Nazis  not  for  starting  this  incred- 
ibly destrutlve  war,  but  merely  for  having 
lost  It.  As  a  German  wom&n,  kept  saying: 
If  only  Hitler  had  let  the  generals  run  the 
war;  if  only  we  hadn't  attacked  Russia,  or. 
if  after  we  had,  you  Americans  had  not  come 
in  to  help  them,  we  might  have  won  and 
been  spared  this.'  The  German  people,  I 
fear,  have  not — by  a  hell  of  a  long  way — 
learned  the  lessons  of  this  terrible  war.  They 
have  no  sense  of  guilt  and  are  sorry  only 
that  they  were  beaten  and  must  now  suffer 
the  consequences.  They  are  sorry  only  lor 
themselves;  not  at  all  for  those  they  mur- 
dered and  tortured  and  tried  to  wipe  off  this 
earth." 

We  In  Poland  know  this  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  our  own  peace;  we  know  this 
and  we  are  alarmed  for  fear  that  the  rebirth 
of  the  aggressive  German  spirit  will  lead 
to  a  new  world  war.  For  we  must  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading  American 
political  writers,  Walter  Lippmann,  who  once 
asserted  "that  the  behavior  of  nations  over 
a  long  period  of  time  is  the  most  reliable, 
though  not  the  only,  index  of  their  national 
Intereste.  •  •  •  We  can  most  nearly 
Judge  what  a  nation  will  probably  want  by 
seeing  what  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  it 
has  wanted;  we  can  most  nearly  predict 
what  It  will  do  by  knowing  what  It  haa  usu- 
ally done." 

These  pertinent  remarks  should  warn  the 
world  to  observe  the  greatest  caution  with 
relation  to  a  nation  which  started  five  wars 
during  the  past  100  years.  One  war  In  1864 
against  peaceful  Denmark,  with  the  purpose' 
of  approprUtlng  for  Itaelf  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein;  another  war  In  1666  to  himilllate  and 
break  the  power  of  Atistrla,  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  Prussia,  In  her  attempte  to  form 
a  second  German  empire  under  Prussian 
leadership:  the  third  war  in  1870,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  area  of  Germany  in  the  west 
by  robbing  Prance  of  the  rich  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine;  then  the  war  of  1914, 
entered  into  with  the  aim  of  sectiring  politi- 
cal and  economic  supremacy  over  all  of  Eu- 
rope, and  finally  the  war  of  1939.  whose  aim 
was  to  create  out  of  Hitlerite  Germany  a 


great  power,  capable  of  dictating,  together 
with  imperialistic  Japan,  terms  to  the  entire 
world. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  Indicates  that  Ger- 
many  Is  not  dangerous  so  long  as  there 
existe  against  her  a  tmlted  and  closed  front 
of  all  peace-loving  nations.  ThankA  to  the 
close  coalition  of  the  United  Itotlons.  Ger- 
many was  defeated  in  the  last  war.  The  first 
principle  then,  which  should  be  observed  In 
order  that  the  German  aggression  cannot  be 
repeated,  is  unity  of  action  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  especially  close  cooperation  of 
the  great  powers,  whose  enormous  war  effort 
was  the  most  essential  foundation  of  the 
victory  in  1945.  As  long  as  harmonious 
friendly  coop>eratlon  of  the  United  Stetes, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Greet  Britain  ezlste 
no  Gertnan  politician  and  no  German  can 
dream  of  the  rebirth  of  German  imperialism. 
One  of  the  principles  of  Bismarck,  creator  of 
German  power  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  never  to  pemait  a  simultaneous  political 
action  by  Germany  against  both  ite  eastern 
and  western  neighbors.  For  he  knew  very 
well  that  with  tlie  east  and  the  west  politi- 
cally united  the  Imperialistic  alms  of  Ger- 
many could  not  be  realized.  This  principle 
was  forgotten  In  1914  by  William  11.  It  was 
also  disregarded  by  Hitler — and  both  lost 
their  ways. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Poland  looks 
with  some  anxiety  at  the  present  stete  of 
relations  between  the  great  powers.  In  their 
unity  we  see  the  gtiaranty  of  peace,  in  their 
unity  we  also  see  our  own  safety.  Let  us  all 
trust  that  the  unity  of  the  great  powers  and 
the  unity  of  the  United  Nations,  which  en- 
dured through  the  last  war  with  such  fruit- 
ful resulte.  will  be  preserved.  No  one  In  this 
world  desires  war.  The  only  sinister  forces 
who  seem  to  be  plotting  for  a  new  war  are 
certeln  German  circles,  who  are  Impelled  by 
the  hope  that  German  imperialism  could 
again  make  profit  out  of  the  dlsxmity  of  the 
great  alliance  of  the  last  war. 

Obviously,  someone  may  realistically  an- 
swer me  at  this  point,  that  Germany  is  at 
present  defeated,  destroyed,  and  weakened. 
I  reply  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  the 
same  situation  existed  after  1918.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  German  Stete  fell  apart. 
The  German  Empire  gave  place  to  the  Wei- 
mar Republic.  Inflation  in  Germany  tin- 
dermined  the  foundations  of  her  economic 
life.  And  despite  this,  in  1939  Germany 
again  undertook  another  adventure,  which — 
If  It  were  not  for  the  unity  of  the  efforte  of 
the  great  powers — would  have  given  Ger- 
many sway  over  the  entire  world.  Already 
in  1936  there  were  8.000.000  people  In  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  diverse  paramilitary  or- 
ganizations, preparing  themselves  for  mili- 
tary revenge.  Already  In  1928  Germany  had 
an  economic  boom  and  German  exporte  had 
reached  the  enormovis  figure  of  15.000.000,000 
marks,  which  figure  was  never  attained  aft- 
erwards. At  that  time  Germany,  Instead  of 
exporting,  began  to  lay  aside  supplies  for  the 
coming  war.  In  1918,  as  today,  no  one 
thought  that  Germany  would  have  the  power 
to  fight  another  war.  And  everyone  knows 
what  happened  some  20  years  later. 

The  restoration  of  German  imperialiam 
after  1918  became  possible  due  to  two  clr- 
cumstanoee.  After  1918  the  political  unity 
of  those  great  powers  which  brought  about 
the  November  defeat  of  Germany  ceased  to 
exist.  Great  Britein  began  a  diplomatic 
stniggle  (maintaining  every  outward  ap- 
pearance of  good  relations)  with  ite  war- 
time ally,  but  also  Ite  competitor  on  the 
continent — Prance.  The  United  States  with- 
drew from  European  Intereste.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  Isolated.  Germany  started  her 
intrigues  among  the  distmited  members  of 
the  farmer  anti-German  coalition.  The 
Germans  today  are  also  spectilating  on  the 
disagreemente  among  their  former  enemies. 
Nothing  would  give  them  more  pleasure, 
than  an  open  break  among  the  great  powers. 
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•  rift  anong  the  United  Nations.  Nothing 
would  salt  Germany  better,  than  a  separata 
peace  c  jncluded  betw<!en  the  western  Oar- 
man  acnes  and  the  western  Allies,  which 
some  impatient  people  are  advocating.  I 
dare  to  call  them  Impatient,  because  only 
patienci  •■  and  mutual  understanding  can  re« 
suit  In  i  right  solution  d  the  German  prob- 
lem, a  !nost  complicated  problem  the  solu- 
tion of  which  needs  time. 
The  iKond  circumstance  which  alter  1918 
the  restoration  of  German  aggrw- 
and  which  by  comparison  could 
favor  tkt  raatoratlon  of  German  aggrcstMon 
kt  the  •want  moment,  is  strictly  economle. 
After  1  >18  assistance  began  to  be  given  the 
econom  c  life  of  Germany  by  numerous 
crediu  from  abroad  because  of  the  principle 
that  th  t  Germans  also  must  live.  This  ren- 
dered {osslble  the  rapid  rebuilding  of  Ger- 
man in  lustry.  control  of  Inflation  dlfflcultlea. 
which  (  spoke  of  above  and  the  renewed 
«stablli  lunent  of  Germany  aa  an  economic- 
ally po'  perful  central  European  state. 

Gem  any  is  not  a  country  rich  in  raw 
HMiHrli  li  The  oiUy  raw  material  Germany 
iMM  In  abundance  Is  coal.  Iron  ore  must 
be  lmp<  irted.  there  Is  a  lack  of  colored  matals. 
Germai  ly  also  la  not  and  was  not  In  1M9  an 
agrlcul  xirally  self-sufficient  country,  the 
best  pr  xjf  of  which  were  the  large  grain  and 
meat  li  npcrta  from  the  Weatem  Hemisphere. 
galnc  ;  aarly  to  the  great  German  poru  of 
BamiN  rg  and  Bremen,  as  well  as  the  great 
food  ti  r^wrta  from  Poland  and  other  eaat- 
am  R  ropaan  countrlea.  Nevertheleas  Oar- 
many  vas  able  to  expand  Into  a  great  eco- 
nomic power.  In  1871.  as  a  result  of  the 
Tlctorj.  Germany  deprived  France  of  Its 
•Bttf*  lupply  of  gold  and  all  Its  wealth  by 
•^foa*  ig  aiieh  high  reparations  that  no  one 
expect<  d  that  Franca  would  be  able  to  sur- 
vive. On  the  baala  at  this  wealth  taken 
from  'ranee,  German  Industry  was  built. 
Durlnt  the  25  years  preceding  the  ftrst 
world  srar.  the  production  of  German  steel 
roaa  b^  1.335  percent.  Within  the  same  time 
•tart  jiroductlon  In  the  United  Statea  In- 
ci«aae<  1  only  ninefold,  and  In  England  by 
164  pa  -cent. 

Aft*  r  1918.  despite  Its  defeat,  the  develop- 
ment of  Germany  was  not  halted.  Poor 
Oerminy  received  credits  from  the  United 
Statea  and  was  succaaaful  in  having  her  In- 
dustry before  IBM  baeome  the  moat  modern 
Industry  In  the  whole  of  Europe,  competi- 
tively jthreatenlng  the  exporta  of  the  very 
Stataa.  tram  where  all  her  credits 
Frawar  Oarmany.  occupying  9  percent 
of  the  area  of  Europe  ( with  the  exclusion  of 
the  3t  Viet  Union »  having  20  percent  of  Eu- 
rope's population  and  9  percent  of  Iron  ore 
ivaa  already  producing  the  fol- 
■KHrti^  of  Bxirope's  entire  pro- 
dtictldki:  40  percent  of  pig  Iron:  48  percent 
of  aU  al:  50  percent  of  automobllea  and 
trueki ;  M  percent  of  machinery:  M  parcant 
ftf  al«  trie  tnergy;  54  percent  of  aaotato  far- 
tUlaar  . 
Ger)  aany. 


nomlc 


at  the  same  time,  gained  aco- 
preponderance  over  other  European 
utilaa.  aapaelaUy  thOM  ct  aaatem  and 
amrtluaatem  Buropa.  tacSi  eountrlea  aa 
Btwga  ry.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Greece, 
were  t  efore  1939  economically  almoat  entirely 
depen  lent  on  Germany.  Economic  suprem- 
acy ov  w  tbaaa  couatrtaa  made  It  poaalble  for 
Oarmi  ay  to  obtain  political  supremacy.  De- 
of  other  European  countrlea  on 
waa  not  so  great  but  still  cotuider- 
able.  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  were 
aconoi  alcally  dependent  on  Oanaaa  uanalt. 
PotaB^  had  to  purchaM  larmnary  from 
These  facU  muat  not  repeat 
Ivea.  Therefore  Poland  and  many 
natlona  look  with  such  anxiety  upon 

movaa  of  the  weatem  powers,  who 

are  h  *^  atraBgthanlng  Oerauiny  with  eco- 
cJM  and  again  andaavor.  aa  after  1918. 


too  quickly  to  reconstruct  German  indust 
Our  prescription  Is  different. 

There  should  be  no  haste  In  the  rebulU 
of   German    Industry.    Germany   muat 
have  priority  in  economic  reconstruction 
fore  other  natloiu.  before  those  who  were  l 
victims  of  German  aggression.    And  in 
opinion,  haste  In  rebuilding  German  in<! 
try  is  not  at  all  neceasary  to  reeatablUh 
paan  economy. 

Accept,  please,  my  critical  remark  =  ^n 
policy  of  the  western  allies  In  Gennat 
an  objective  criUclsm.  dictated  solely 
true  Interest  in  peace  and  the  interc 
my  coun:ry.     I  would  wish  that  thla 
clam  be  accepted  In  the  same  sincere 
friendly  spirit,  as  moved  me  In  Its  ulter 
The  United  States  and  even  Great  Brlf 
do    not    have    the    long    experience    wl 
Poles  and  other  Europeans  have  goaa  thr 
with  Germany.     It  would  be  well.  If  a 
of  our  experience,  an  experience  which  i 
not  be  slighted,  would  be  taken  under 
vlsement   whan    your    plans    In    relation] 
Germany  are  being  worked  out.     And 
Poltah  faara  are  not  the  only  fears. 
bishop   of  York.   Dr.   Garljett.   a   pr  -ni 
leader  of  the  Church  of  England  laiely 
Ited    Caechoalovakia.      Upon    hla    return 
spoke  of  the   attitude  of   the  Cxechoalc 
people  concerning  the  German  prDblen 
foUows:  "One  of  the  things  that  struck 
moat  Is  the  great  fear  of  a  German  >ev| 
All  of  us  In  Great  Britain  feel.  I  think, 
for  a  very  large  number  of  years  we 
nothing  to  fear  from  Germany.     In  czt 
Slovakia  I  found  myself  In  a  totally  diffc 
atmosphere.     It  la  not  hatred  of  the  Grri 
people,  but  fear."    I  could  not  Qnd  a 
expreaslon    also    for    the    attitude    of 
Polish  nation. 

Another  reservation  which  I  wish  to 
Is  the  remark  that  neither  the  Polish 
nor  the  Pollah  Government  want 
to  atarva.     We*  had  the  opportunity 
mulatlng  our  standpoint  In  this  mat 
the  January  London  Conference  of 
MlniBtars   of    Foreign   Affairs   of    the 
Powara,  where  the  Pollah  representatli 
clared.  that  It  ta  the  aim  of  the  Polish 
emment  to  cooperate  economically    tni 
future  with  Germany.     In  this  year,  fur] 
atance.  we  concluded  trade  agreements 
weatem  occupation  zones  of  Germany. 
Intend  to  export  potatoes  there.     The 
man   nation,  -if  It   Is   willing   to  have 
relatlooa  with  Poland,  will  CM>t  have  to  it 
Germany  was  our  natural  market  (or 
ttu^l  products.     As  soon  as  Poland 
build   lU  agricultural  production. 
by  the  war.  she  shall  as  formerly  n 
Germany.     I  do  not  say  that  Germany' 
be   ruined   economically,   but  I   strt 
Germany     should     not     be     rec'  v.-str 
sooner  than  other  countries  of  Eur 
should  not  be  given  privileges  In  tl 
nomlc    reconstruction   of   Europe. 
these  privileges  are  deaerved  Orst  of 
thoae  nations  who  were  the  victims 
man  aggraaslon. 

The  Germans  abuse  the  asslstancal 
they    now   receive   from   the   west. 
United  Statea  and  In  Great  Britain 
are   worried   that   the   "poor   Germana** 
atarving.    In  the  meanwhile,  on  the 
black  market  everything  which  one 
is  obtainable.     Lately  the  correapcndi 
the  American  weekly.  World  Report, 
that  "the  Oarman  farmer  Is  the  worst 
of  food   In   Germany     •     •     •     much 
hoarded  for  black  markets  spoils  befc 
reaches  the  consumer."    The  already 
writer,   Walter  Lippnuinn.  who  shortly 
turned  from  a  trip  around  Germany, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  food  Germac 
celvaa  from  Oraat  Britain  Is  loat  on  the 
BMffeat.     Pollah  obaervera  aaaert  that 
dollar  which  at  this  time  Is  spent 
occupation  authorities  for  feeding  i  i-r 
la  a  total  Icaa  aa  long  as  the  Geriu^a 


^ay  with,  as  there  seema 
re  to  feed  western  Ger- 
sr    aid    from    outside. 
Droblem  how  to  get  the 
All  Europe  is  work- 
lore  meager  diet  than 
ber.  we  read  in  the  pa- 
[dlscontent  of  German 
Who  ever  worries 
)rker  has  enough  bread? 
^er  the  war  a  great  dea.1 
UNRRA.  and  the  Pol«s 
of  the  whole  contrlbu- 
Ifrom  the  United  States 
;rican  taxpayer.    We 
jtlllM  this  aid  in  the 
itore  our  war  damagea 
We  wanted  simply  to 
>mically  at  the  earllei.t 
reallaa  that  our  ecr>- 
»rst  guaranty  of  our  Ir.- 
no  doubt  realize  bow  a 
ial  loaaes  exceeded  $60.- 
loet   6.&O0.000   of    ita 
the  close  of  the  war. 
^at  psychological  wounca 
igh  the  terrible  expen- 
fou  keep  In  mind  that 
only,  near  the  bulld- 
Ocatapo  In  Warsaw.  20 
ware  taken,   proving 
lost  40.000  persons  were 
{y  and  vitality  of  our 
Ibled  us  to  quickly  over- 

^t  problem  which  Polaivl 
■the  first  few  months  of 
our  State  admlnlstra- 
war  years  was  entirely 
isns.  who  Imposed  o:i 
administration.     The.i 
lublem  of  building  the 
^f  our  State.     The  con- 
of  Poland   Is  built  on 
old  democratic  const  1- 
i^as  on  these  principles 
leld  In  Poland  In  Jan- 
which  the  one-chum- 
lent   was   elected,   with 
Our  parliament  con- 
irtles.  as  in   Prance,   is 
[Congress  and  from  the 
rhtch  are  dominated  by 
}ur  of  our  parties  have 
jvernment.  which  is  at 
which  I  have  the  honor 
It  act  of  the  new  pat- 
lare  an  anuiesty.  whlca 
[underground  movement 
ring  the  Government  by 
iportant  move  of   the 
to  enact   the  declara- 
^bertlea.    They     Include: 
law,  ragardlaaa  of  na- 
ed.    8«s,    origin,    social 
i:  liberty  of  person.  life 
km  of  conscience  and  of 
[of     scientific     research; 
speech,    association,    as- 
igs.  and  demonstrations; 
ting  court  actions:   pro- 
i:  relief  in  case  of  unem- 
^acltation:  etc. 
lie  structure  waa  built 
listence  of  the  nation - 
iTj.    of    commercial    cc- 
enterprlse    mainly    la 
le  and  In  smaller  manu- 
iral    property    Is    In    the 
^f  the  peasantry,  and  It 
le  agricultural  structuza 
Ittem  of  Danish  agrlcul - 
ite  property  la  united  ty 
network  at  agrlcultur.il> 
|o    not    have    in    Poland 
3vlet  system.    There  la 
}r  to  build  our  State  on 
I,  but  in  accordance  with 
idards.    I  believe  it  was 
who  gave  utterance  to 
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the  following  saying,  which  can  be  used  to 
emphasize  the  Polish  attitude:  "I  will  not 
wear  another  man's  collar." 

During  the  time  following  the  end  of  hoa- 
tllltles,  we  continuously  were  Increasing  the 
area  under  agricultural  cultivation.  It  did 
not,  however,  protect  us  from  a  large  deficit 
of  grain,  which  for  the  crop-year  from  July 
1947  to  July  1948  will  amount  to  850.000  tons, 
as  confirmed  by  the  FAO  mission  which  came 
to  Poland  at  the  invitation  of  the  Polish 
Government.  In  1945  we  produced  27,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  In  the  current  year  we  will 
produce  60.000,000.  and  in  1949  we  count  on 
the  production  of  78,000,000  tons.  The  pre- 
war production  of  the  Polish  mining  district 
amounted  to  69.000,000  tons;  therefore,  we 
have  now  nearly  reached  the  prewar  level 
of  production.  And  In  1949  we  shall  exceed 
It.  This  year  Poland  exported  20.000.000  tons 
of  coal;  in  1951  we  want  to  export  35.000.000 
tons.  Two-thirds  of  our  export  goes  to  Scan- 
dinavia. Prance,  Italy,  Austria,  and  other 
weatern  European  countries.  Our  industrial 
production  has  already  exceeded  90  percent 
of  our  prewar  production.  No  such  results 
have  been  achieved  In  Germany,  In  spite  of 
millions  of  dollars  spent  for  occupation  costs. 
The  example  of  Poland  shows  that  by  help- 
ing the  countries  who  were  the  victims  of 
German  agsression,  one  can  better,  more  ef- 
ficiently, and  m(H*e  rapidly  assist  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  Europe  than  by  giv- 
ing excessive  help  to  Germany.  And  It  is 
also  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  in  this  world 
a  great  deal  of  ill  will  and  much  intrigue, 
the  victims  of  which,  unfortunately,  are 
always  the  weak  and  the  innocent.  Poland 
la  only  too  often  the  subject  of  slanderotis 
propaganda.  This  an  ti -Polish  propaganda 
unfortunately  Is  active  against  us  also  in  the 
United  States.  We  Poles  have  no  possibility 
or  means  each  time  to  correct  the  untruths 
of  this  propaganda,  although  our  nation,  con- 
tending with  great  economic  and  political 
difficulties,  is  in  need  of  as  much  friendliness 
and  sympathy  as  poasible.  I  appeal  to  you 
for  this  sympathy  and  friendliness. 

The  United  States  have  in  Poland  a  good 
friend,  a  friend,  who  cherishes  the  principles 
which  enabled  the  United  Nations  to  defeat 
nazlsm.  fascism  and  the  savage  imperialism 
of  Japan.  I  want  the  American  p>eople  to 
understand  and  realize  this.  Remember  that 
is  Poland,  whenever  we  discuss  problems  of 
International  life,  we  always  strive  to  discover 
thoaa  principles  which  unite  people,  and 
Ideas  which  bring  them  together;  we  seek  to 
forget  the  differences  which  tend  to  divide. 
Poaslbly.  it  is  due  to  this  fact,  that  we  are 
optimists  as  regards  the  future  of  the  world, 
which  is  said  to  toe  passing  at  present  through 
the  atomic  phase  of  Its  development.  We, 
Poles,  visualize  this  atomic  phase  of  world 
development  as  a  long  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  in  which  atomic  energy  will  be 
of  service  to  humanity,  and  will  not  be  a 
means  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  show  you  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates Poland.  I  Will  close  by  repeating  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  addressed  to  an  American  journalist: 
"We  want  only  the  right  to  live;  we  do  not 
want  to  rule  any  other  nation;  we  want  no 
colonies  or  dominions,  but  we  insist  upon 
independence.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
illusory  Independence,  but  effective  inde- 
pendence with  a  sound  economic  basis."  Such 
IS  the  spirit  of  Poland.  Would  you  then  ask 
me.  according  to  your  Oregon  custom,  to  give 
you  a  12-word  slogan,  to  be  put  on  ballot 
about  Poland.  I  recommend  the  following: 
"Poland.  Uany  sufferings.  Friend  of 
America.  Great  peace  lover.  Devoted  to  In- 
dependence." 

I  do  not  offer  you  a  slogan  about  yoxir 
speaker  for  today.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  say 
what  you  think  about  Mr.  Winlewicz. 


Britain  Sabotages  United  Nations  Deci- 
sion in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18, 1947 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  British  from  sabotag- 
ing the  United  Nations  decision  for  the 
partition  of  Palestine- 
Britain  seeks  to  do  by  indirection  what 
she  could  not  do  directly.  Obviously 
siding  with  the  machinations  of  Arab 
riot  leaders.  Britain  is  belieing  her  own 
statement  that  she  will  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
Palestine  until  withdrawal.  Adequate 
police  protection  is  not  afforded  the  Jews 
and  permission  is  denied  the  Jews  to  use 
defensive  weapons  of  their  own.  Ha- 
ganah  has  been  penalized  for  attempting 
defense  against  riots,  while  there  is  no 
Instance  of  Arabs  being  arrested  or  fired 
upon  by  British  police  for  participation 
in  such  riots  or  for  carrjong  arms.  Ha- 
ganah  Is  being  punished  for  doing  the 
work  Britain  pledged  herself  to  do,  that 
is,  keep  peace  and  order  in  Palestine 
tmtil  she  gets  out. 

The  British  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr. 
Arthur  Creach  Jones,  under  the  thumb 
of  Ernest  Bevin,  has  stated  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  for  the  United  Commis- 
sion on  Palestine  to  get  to  Palestine 
imtll  a  short  time  before  the  mandate 
ends.  That  would  most  certainly  impede 
the  setting  up  of  the  proper  administra- 
tive machinery,  and  stymie  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Bevin  is  still  smarting  under  the  defeat 
he  suffered  at  Lake  Success. 

In  the  meantime  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Tel-Aviv  is  not  open  to 
peaceful  travel.  Jewish  convoys  are  still 
proceeding  imescorted,  and  re\olver 
lioenses  refused,  although  Arab  attacks 
continue.  La.st  week  Arab  Legioimalres 
actively  attacked  transports  in  Yazur. 
The  other  day  attacks  took  place  at  Beth 
Nabala  Camp  and  on  the  road  to  Ben 
Shamen.  Yet  the  Colonial  Office  refuses 
either  to  protect  the  Jews  or  to  permit 
them  to  protect  themselves.  There  are 
numerous  cases  of  British  police  inter- 
vening on  the  Arab  side  in  the  exchange 
of  shots  between  Arab  attackers  and 
Jewish  defenders. 

There  is  no  question  that  Britain  Is 
seeking  to  exploit  the  current  situation 
in  Palestine  to  solve  her  own  problems 
In  the  Middle  East.  Britain  Ls  attempt- 
ing to  aid  the  Arabs  In  defeating  parti- 
tion and  maintaining  the  status  quo  In 
Palestine.  Conversations  between  Brig- 
adier Clayton,  of  Britain,  and  Sir 
Charles  Smart  have  been  reported,  as 
well  as  discussions  with  the  criminal  ex- 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  of  Immediate  importance  that  the 
Security  Council  recognize  the  tJictics 
employed  by  Britain  to  sabotage  Its  de- 


cision. The  United  States  must  take  the 
same  initiative  and  forceful  leadership 
within  the  Security  Council  as  she  did 
in  the  General  Assembly.  Britain  must 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  her  be- 
havior in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
decision. 


Need  of  Spur  to  Housing  Held  Urgent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIS  W.  BRADLEY 

or  CALiroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day 
or  two  ago  the  House  passed  legislation 
increasing  the  authorized  guarantees 
under  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  so  as  to  permit  a  continuation  of 
building  homes  imdier  FHA.  In  view  of 
this,  and  to  indicate  the  soundness  of 
the  action  taken  by  j  the  House,  I  include 
here  an  article  from  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  of,  'Long  Beach.  Calif., 
which  was  published  on  December  2, 1947. 

Need  of  Siots  to  Hodbino  Held  Uectnt — 
Gain  op  100  Pebcemt  Required  To  Meet 
POPT7I.ATION  Rise 

A  nearly  100  percent  boost  in  construction 
rate  of  dweUing  iinits  is  needed  in  Long 
Beach  if  enough  housing  Is  to  be  erected 
within  the  next  5  years  to  acconunodate  a 
population  of  300.000. 

That  was  revealed  today  in  a  report  filed 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  construc- 
tion industries  committee  by  Earl  B.  Miller, 
chairman. 

It  is  necessary  to  build  6,6T7  dwelling  units 
a  year  for  5  years  to  care  for  approximately 
40.000  new  residents  by  1952.  and  some  56.000 
old  residents  who  will  need  new  hoiising  by 
that  time  due  to  obsolescence  of  existing 
units. 

NOW  AT  260,000 

The  current  population  is  about  263,000, 
according  to  the  report,  which  quotes  the 
regional  coimty  planning  commission  figure 
of  257,925. 

At  present  new  dwelling  units  are  being 
constructed  in  Long  Beach  at  the  rate  of  3,430 
a  year.  This  is  3,247  fewer  than  is  needed 
each  year  for  the  next  5  U  the  anticipated 
influx  of  new  population  is  to  be  housed 
satisfactorily,  the  report  said. 

It  was  also  disclosed  that  86.374  units  of 
existing  private  housing  fall  short  of  present 
requirements.  At  a  prewar  standard  of  2.81 
persons  a  unit,  as  prevailed  in  1940.  the  pres- 
ent facilities  can  bouse  only  242,710. 

ADOrnONAL    ALLOWANCE 

In  addition,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
needed  replacement  of  6.980  units  of  tempo- 
rary housing,  about  9.305  units  of  older  sub- 
standard dwellings,  and  a  minimum  of  3  per- 
cent normal  vacancy  factor  of  3,691  units,  the 
report  says. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  stated :  "It  seema 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  all  units  built  between  1900  and  1919  or 
earlier  are  now  substandard  and  should  be 
replaced,  along  with  trailers  and  all  Govern- 
ment housing,  to  avoid  development  of  slum 
areas.  The  county  assessor's  replacement 
schedule  for  frame  buildings  is  33  years,  and 
for  brick  and  masonry  construction  37^ 
years  " 
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ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hk)N.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or   NtW   TOBK 

IN  TH  B  HOUSl  OF  REPRBSENTArlVES 
^ridav.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
moraine  I  read  with  deep  concern  a 
newspajer  article  in  the  Washington 
Po«t.  8  aUng  that  the  Navy  choice  for 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Is  Vice 
Adm.  ixthvir  W.  Radford,  but  that  he 
may  not  be  appointed  because  h«  hftd 
testlfle(  before  the  House  Committee  oo 
Bxpenc  Itures  in  Executive  Department* 
giving  tU  penooal  views  on  the  unifica- 
tion bt  1  when  it  wa»  under  considera- 
tion. 

Adm  ral  Radford  wa«  not  oppoeed  to 
unlflca  ion  oi  int  armed  nervices.  but  his 
views  1  rrre  In  some  respects  at  variance 
with  the  compromise  plan  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 

W«vy,  ^    .    , 

Adm  ral  Radford  U  the  li'ading  enpo- 
nent  (f  naval  aviation,  and  hae  been 
large!)  respnnMbtn  for  buttdtni  our  grtftl 
naval  glr  •trikinn  forco,  ^hich  In  wy 
opinloi  1.  more  than  any  other  branch  of 
the  sei  vice,  contributed  toward  winning 
the  wa  r  in  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Radford 
has  th  f  full  confldeiiM  and  support  of 
naval  svlators  and  le  most  repreoiMa- 
tlve  of  that  great  fighting  group. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  to  Admiral 
Radio  d's  everlasting  credit  and  honor 
that  h  e  alone,  when  the  unification  bill 
was  b;ing  considered,  had  the  courage 
to  cone  to  Congrese  and  tell  what  he 
thoug  It  was  best  for  naval  aviation  and 
for  th  defense  of  his  country.  In  spite  of 
the  fsct  that  everyone  knew  that  the 
•*wrap  I  had  been  put  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  when 
millta  7  leaders  of  our  country  cannot 
come  yetore  the  people's  chosen  repre- 
sentat  ves  and  express  their  honest  opin- 
ions ( oncerninsc  the  defenses  of  our 
counuy  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

It  1  ill  be  a  sad  day  for  our  armed 
servlc*  s  and  the  defenses  of  our  country 
when  courage  and  honesty  in  our  mili- 
tary become  a  detriment  to  advance- 
ment. 

Unllcatlon    was    Intended    to    ellm- 

Jealousles    and    reprisals    In    the 

arme<l  services  and  between  the  various 

branc  les  of  the  services. 

Tt*i^  Is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Com- 

In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Services, 

the  Pi  isident  of  the  United  States. 


Hm 


Repablica«  Plaa  To  Do  Notkiag 


]  :XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Ht)N.  ABRAHAM  J.  BIULTER 

or  MKW  TO«X 

m  "^HB  HOrS«  OF  MPRKSENTATTVBB 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  niwer  Members  of  this  body  I  had 


sincerely  hoped  to  be  able  to  cast 
?oie  at  least  once  during  this  speci  u 
slon  in  favor  of  a  bill,  or  bills,  directed 
curbing  inflation.    I  even  dared  to  h< 
to  b.  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  extersion 
rent   controls — and   I  mean   rent   col 
trob  that  limit  rents — and  in  favor  of 
bill  that  would  at  least  curb  the  runawi 
prices  of  the  necessities  of  life,  if  the 
did  not  actually  roll  the  prices  back  so 
to  put  foodstuffs  within  the  buying  po^ 
of  the  low-income  groups  of  our  counti 
Unfortunately,  however,  those  matt< 
of  such  tremendous  importance  to 
country  are  not  to  be  treated  on  the  bi 
of  what  Is  good  for  the  country. 
rather  on  the  basis  of  what  the  majoi 
of  this  House  should  do  In  order  to  eU 
a  Member  of  their  party  as  the  next  Pr4 
Ident  of  our  country. 

Apparently  even  as  to  matters  c< 
cernlng  which  there  Is  little  or  no  "' 
greement.  those  In  control  of  this 
gresi  are  Insistent  on  keeplns  thrm  f  i 
ena<'tmrnt  lest  President  Truman 
given  credit  therefor 

Although  It  «eem«  to  me  that  a 
jorlty  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are, 
favor  of  extension  of  rent  controls, 
in  favor  of  eiilrn»ion  of  9%vttn  <     itpi 
and  in  favor  of  extenaton  u(  ih'   i" 
•4ons  for  the  allOMllM  of  transpoi  tat| 
facilities,  thr»e  matUrs  are  nut  to 
preitentsd  by  bilU  permitting  them  to 
»ep4rately  enacted. 

Instead,  rent  controls  for  this 
are  definitely  thrown  Into  the 
Tenants,  who  are  being  bludgeoned  li 
signing     "voluntary"     rent     increi 
(thereby  losing  the  benefits  of  the  pt 
ent  law)    are  to  take  solace  from 
promise    of    a    Republican    President 
hopeful  that  the  housing  situation  " 
not  Improve  for  at  least  3  years,  and 
next  year  we  may  expect  extension] 
rent  controls  for  another  year. 
curbs  are  not  to  be  considered  at 
Consumer  credit  controls  likewise  arel 
to  be  considered. 

Export    controls    and    allocatton 
transportation  facilities  and  Fed- :  il 
serve  requirements  may  be  had.  but 
price.     That  price  Is  that  we  t  fk^ 
Republican  proposals  In  those 
exactly  as  submitted  without  adeqi 
explanation  or  discussion,  and  wit" 
any  possibUity  of  amendment.  c< 
with  a  faataatte  scheme  to  lift  ai 
suictions  afatnet  monopolistic  ;)rH( 
now  condemned  by  law.    Of  course. 
Republican   friesda  urge  that  the 
strictions  of  the  aatitrat  laws,  the! 
strlctlons  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
the  protections  that  have  been  writ 
Into   our   laws   after   hard- fought 
ties  to  protect  cooperatives  and  the 
Independent      merchants      cannot 
valved   unless  the  President   appi 
the  proposed  agreements. 

Obviously,  their  plan  is  to  try  to 
the  bill  and  then  say  to  the  Presidei 
he  docs  not  approve  an  agreement. 
inflation  was  not  curbed  because 
lack  of  approval.    On  the  other 
he  should  be  entrapped  Into  api 
an  unfortunate  agreement,  the  same 
pie  would  then  blame  him  for  coi 
nancing  violations  of  these  laws. 

No  hearings  have  been  conduct< 
any  committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  d( 
mine  the  impact,  if  any.  such  a  bill  w< 


ly  or  upon  the  pcr- 
lost  affected  by  the 
Ions  now  on  our  law 
ibmitted  on  a  "take 
so  bad  that  It  must 

illl  comes  before  the 
Ipermitting  full  dis- 
lent    It    may    bo 
parts  thereof  elim- 

that  each  ot  tho 
bill  should  be  the 

tter  of  an  indepeiul- 
each  of  the  other 

itlon  Is  sought  to  bo 

ill  and  there  can  bt 
lat  will  effect  a  com- 
)f  the  various  ele« 


rraot  leparato  troal« 

\,  the  Congress  Is  Jut* 
consider  this  bill. 


{Gl-He«ilaf  Frejecl 
)FRIMAIIII 

MANSFIELD 

RgFUWINTATIVM 

Vnber  19.  1947 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

;ndix  of  the  Record 

loun  Lane  Ol-houx- 

rs.  Mont.    I  feel  that 

be  considered  by  the 

proper   Government 

^  problem  can  be  set- 

>qultable  manner  aa 

kder  unanimous  con- 
I  am  inserting  varl- 
id  letters  pertaining 


.  November  8,  1947,   I 

itlgatlng  committee  ot 

of  Foreign  Wan  beld 

ig  in  their  hall  Thui*^ 

The  purpose  of  this 

bw  the  evidence  uncov- 

)'•  investigation  of  the 

the  Calhoun  Lane  Ol'a. 

Ola  and   their  wives 

Ipproved    ihe    foUowing 

It  this  meeting:  J 

*N  \TIONAL  VA  omCTALS  TO 

.b  ovn 
GI's  boxight  home*  in 
lubdtvialon  In  Billingi. 
^te  promoter*  for  a  con- 
whlch  had  b«en  raU««l 
).  presumably  covering 
eruin  contracts  stated 
le  OI's  were  assured  t>T 
Iters  that  the  contract 
^pruvements.  Later  the 
bvered  that  the  county 
(or  the  Improvements  in 

liar  taxes  on  the  C8.0QO 

I 
I 

lacked  the  promoten  and 
rho  flaanoed  tbe  loans. 
Itlonal  taxes,  and  they 
lure  was  legal  and 
kne  about  it.  They  then 
kte  oOces  of  the  VA  and 
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the  FHA.  which  app«al  was  completely  ig- 
nored. Later  this  situation  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  VFW.  who  proceeded  with  in- 
vestigations. The  VFW  investigating  com- 
mittee tried  repeatedly  to  have  the  State 
VA  and  FHA  offices  meet  with  the  loaning 
agency,  the  real-estate  promoters,  the  bank, 
and  the  purchasers  to  see  If  the  differences 
could  be  straightened  out.  The  four  groups 
concerned  made  various  vague  excuses  why 
they  could  not  meet  openly  with  the  OI's  to 
discuss  the  problem. 

"Whereas  on  October  6.  1947.  the  VFW  In- 
vestigating committee  asked  that  a  Federal 
Investigation  be  made  of  the  operations  of 
the  Montana  VA  and  FHA  agencies;  also, 
the  8Ute  and  district  offices  of  the  VFW  con- 
curred with  the  local  VFW  investigating 
committee  to  continue  pressing  the  investi- 
gation. 

"Whereas  a  Mr.  Hoffman,  Chief  of  the  Loan 
Division  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  of  the  VA,  made 
a  compltie  investigation  of  the  esse  and  dis- 
covered that  the  doublt  charge  on  the  im- 
provemenu  were  in  his  opinion  correct,  but 
the  legal  minds  who  drew  the  contracts, 
flnaneed  the  loans— including  the  approval  of 
the  gtste  VA  and  rHA— Informed  him  It  was 
all  Iteal  snd  propif  Mr  Mnirman  suggested 
a  rrm^dy.  Ms  tlsted  that  'If  1  oould  net 
rederal  p»rmisaiun,  lbs  cuntfaets  would  be 
reflnanrsd  a  100*pereenl  OI  loan/  In  this 
sugieation  the  doubts  eharge  would  be  ab* 
•«>theri  in  M  loitMsr  tsrm  ana  at  a  lower  rate 
of  uiisfMt  Nniuratty,  this  wsa  not  secept* 
sUls  by  itts  OI's  or  the  Vrw  commitiee, 

"Whersss  th*  VFW  commit tes  M«k#d  Mr. 
Hoffman,  of  ths  VA,  that  his  department 
withdraw  ths  Oovernment  gusranty  on  ths 
VA  portion  of  ths  loan,  to  which  Mr.  Hoff- 
man replied,  'It  Is  not  my  opinion  nor  within 
my  power  to  do  so.'  Stating  further  that 
'Future  OI  loans  would  be  Jeopardized  if  ths 
Oovernment  took  thU  action.' 

"Therefore,  be  It  further  resolved  that  this 
VFW  investigating  committee  ask  Mr.  A.  W. 
King.  Chief  of  the  Federal  Loan  Division  of 
the  VA.  to  withdraw  the  Federal  guaranty  on 
their  portion,  inasmuch  as  future  loans  for 
OI's  would  »>e  definitely  Jeopardized  with 
this  sort  of  promotion  running  free  and  being 
sanctioned  by  Bute  VA  and  FHA  agencies. 

"And.  furthermore,  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Gen.  Omar  C.  Bradley.  Chief 
of  the  VA.  and  the  National  Chief  of  the  FHA; 
also,  the  two  Representatives  and  two  Sena- 
tors from  the  State  of  Montana  and  to  Mr. 
Tom  Clark,  Attorney  Oeneral;  also,  all  VFW 
posts  and  newspapers  in  Montana.  The 
Gorman  committee  would  appreciate  a  copy 
of  any  paper  commenting  on  this  OI  problem. 
"Frank  J.  Ooeman, 

Chairman, 
*W.  W.  Westwood, 
••O.  SaND8MA«K, 
"A.  R.  MeTiK, 
•*B.  W.  POIHLS, 

-Investiffating  Committee,  Post,  No. 
1634,  VFW." 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  OI's  who  attended  the  VFW 
Investigating  committee  meeting  held  Thurs- 
day, November  6,  1947. 

Bn-LiNcs  Post  No.  1634. 
Vetekans  or  FoancN  Wass, 

or  THi  Unttid  States. 
Billings.  Mont..  November  26, 1947. 
Hon.  MiKX  Mansfieu), 

United  States  Representative, 
Waahinfton,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Representative  MAWsmtu):  The  Oor- 
man  VFW  investigating  committee  were 
banded  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  OI's  and 
theU-  wives  in  the  Calhoun  Lane  subdivision 
with  the  request  that  this  committee  seek  the 
proper  authorities  in  Washington.  D.  C  to 
thoroughly  Investigate  that  which  appears  to 
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be  discrepancies  in  the  purchase  price  of  their 
homes. 

I  have  enclosed  their  letter  of  November 
15,  1947,  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  which 
shows  the  action  of  the  Gorman  VFW  inves- 
tigating committee  on  November  22,  1947. 

The  VFW  committee  appreciate  the  many 
big  problems  tiiat  are  constantly  before  you 
and  are  thankful  for  the  Interest  you  are 
taking  and  the  opportunity  you  have  in  vital 
assistance  to  our  GI  problem  in  Billings. 

Local  newspaper  publicity  does  not  exist. 
However,  two  dallies  and  several  weeklies 
throughout  the  State  are  regularly  cwrylng 
the  Mitchell  news  letter. 

To  further  publicize  this  case  would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  have  inserted  in  the  Con- 
otxssioNAL  Record  a  copy  of  the  OI's  story 
of  the  Calhoun  Lane  project,  together  with 
appropriate  remarks  you  might  make? 

I  psrsonally  believe  that  publicity  will 
finally  break  this  csss. 

Thanking  you  for  your  oonsldsrats  inter- 
est, I  am 

Rsspsctfully  yours, 

FSAMK  J.  GOBMAM, 

Chairman.  VfW  lnve$tlgating  OommUtM. 

NiuiMA,  Mom.,  Novsmbsf  n,  1947. 
ASKS  ooNoaase  to  otMAite  iNVssTteATioN  or 

•ILktNeS  OALMOVN  UMi  MMS 

The  followinf  Hstemsnt  from  ths  Oofman 

vrw  iitvsstlgNtini  eommiitiMi  Is  dlreetsil  snd 
Mill  prlmsriTy  to  lenNU'rii  Murray  and  N«ion 
Slid  MsDrsssitiNiivsk  MNiinilsld  and  D'iwsrt, 
and  to  Uniisd  WiMtes  Aiiornsy  Osnsral  Tom 
Olark,  so  that  they  esn  dsmand  an  lmm»dl«ts 
Investigstlon  of  ths  opsrations  ol  tbo  VA 
snd  FHA  in  Montana. 

"Ths  Oorman  VFW  committee  In  Investi- 
gating ths  Calhoun  Lune  subdivision  dis- 
closed serious  discrspsncles  where  oartain 
charges  have  been  made  after  contracu  were 
algned  and  down  payments  accepted.  These 
discrepancies  were  pointed  out  to  Hartwlg 
and  Tingle,  the  promoters  and  contractors, 
to  the  Secxirlty  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the 
loaning  agency,  and  the  FHA  and  VA  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  who  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  mortgages  from  Government  funds.  The 
FHA  being  represented  by  Ben  S.  Hill  and  the 
VA  by  John  McLaughlin.  ^^ 

"It  has  been  over  8  weeks  since  these  VFW 
investigations  sUrted  and  the  only  attempt 
to  offer  a  remedy  came  from  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Chief  of  Loans  of  the  Seattle  division  of  the 
VA,  who  suggested  that  the  21  GI's  absorb 
the  double  charge  In  a  long  term  through  a 
straight  GI  loan,  which  of  course,  was  not 
accepuble  to  the  OI's  nor  the  VFW  commit- 
tee. 

"The  FHA.  the  Security  Bank,  and  Hartwlg 
and  Tingle,  the  promoters,  have  offered  no 
remedy;  all  are  satisfied  that  the  deal  is  legal 
and  proper  but  the  21  GI's  bj  their  state- 
ment of  November  15,  1927  are  not  satisfied. 

"There  must  be  a  thorough  Federal  Investi- 
gation. OI's  m\ist  not  be  victims  where 
Federal  agencies  are  supposed  to  t>e  their 
safeguards.  If  the  laws  are  Inadequate,  let  us 
change  them.  If  the  administrators  are 
derelict  let's  remove  them. 

"This  practice  must  not  go  on  unchecked. 
There  must  be  some  law  makers  and  some 
administrators  who  believe  in  fair  play. 

"The  un-American  activities  referred  to  in 
the  press  each  day  must  not  and  will  not 
be  allowed,  however,  if  the  14,000,000  OI's 
are  given  the  same  treatment  and  disregard 
of  their  rights  as  the  21  GI's  in  the  Cal- 
houn Lane  subdivision  In  Billings,  Mont., 
have  been  given,  a  perfect  ground  work  will 
have  been  laid  in  disillusionment,  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  principles  those  boys 
fought  to  preserve. 

"Copies  of  the  Mitchell  news  letters  is- 
sued weekly  and  covering  Calhoun  Lane 
deals  have  been  sent  regularly  to  Senators 


Murray  and  Ecton,  Representatives  Mans- 
field and  D'Ewart,  United  States  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark,  and  the  heads  of  the 
national  VA  and  FHA  agencies. 

"Frank  J.  Gorman,  Chairman, 

"G.  Sandsmark, 

"b.  w.  poehlb. 

"Fred  L.  Penroo." 

This  action  of  the  Gorman  VFW  commlttes 
is  endorsed  by  committees  from  Yellowstone 
Trades  and  Labor  assembly,  the  AMVETS. 
and  the  GI's  of  Calhoun  Lane. 

The  Billings  VFW  Post-assisted  by  other 
VFW  Montana  PosU,  the  Yellowstone  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  BUllngs  AMVXT  Post, 
Eagles,  and  several  individuals  have  financed 
this  special  news  letter  and  the  mailing  Hit 
Includes  all  VFW  Posts  snd  newspapers  in 
Montana,  and  a  number  of  American  Legion 
Posts. 

HxLCNA,  MowT.,  November  15,  19417. 

Ths  partlss  whoss  slgnaturss  ars  hsrsio  at* 
tachsd  havs  handsd  this  letter  to  the  Oor- 
man Vstsrsns  of  Forsign  Wars  invsstigating 
oommittee  with  ths  request  thst  they  forward 
a  oopy  to  tht  proper  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.! 
"TMi  et's  STONY  or  ttie  esLMot;!*  umi  moiaeff 

"Ws,  ths  uhdersigttsd  vstsfsns  and  hOMe 
owhsfs  in  ths  Calhoun  subdivt*  mi  of  Btlllnfi. 
Mont.,  do  hersby  request  ihsi  the  National 
rederal  MetwtiiK  Authority,  Wsuhihsion.D.O.i 
maks  an  immedists  invsstlgsiMm  id  the  sU« 
uatlon  now  confronting  us,  dsserlMa  Uft9» 

with,  ^  ,  . 

"In  rsturnlng  from  ths  armsd  foroes  of 
thsss  Unitsd  States  and  finding  no  spaee 
avallabls  oontaoted  ths  Hartwlg  U  Tingle 
rsal'Sstats  promoters  to  purchsss  ons  of  the 
newly  constructed  homes  of  Calhoun  Lens. 

•Upon  contacting  Hartwlg  &  Tingle  we  wers 
advised  that  the  entire  project  was  l>elng 
handled  and  financed  by  the  Security  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  of  BUllngs.  All  homes  In 
this  subdivision  to  be  purchased  through  thU 
bank  only.  Contacting  this  bank,  we  were 
advised  that  we  could  move  In  should  we  ful- 
fill the  credit  standards  required  In  obtain- 
ing a  FHA  and  VA  loan  and  have  the  $500  to 
$1,000  down  payments.  Unpaid  balance  to 
be  financed  by  an  80-percent  FHA  mortgage 
and  a  20-percent  VA  mortgage.  Taxes,  as 
stated  by  both  parties,  Hartwlg  &  Tingle  and 
the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  to  be  about 
$60  per  year,  increasing  somewhat  if  we  were 
taken  into  the  city  llmlto  of  BUllngs. 

"As  presented  In  individual  affidavits,  taken 
by  and  now  on  file  with  the  VA,  and  appear- 
ing in  some  of  the  contracts  between  Hart- 
wig  tt  Tingle  and  the  purchaser,  these  also 
being  In  the  hands  of  the  VA,  It  was  so  stated 
by  Hartwlg  &  Tingle  and  the  Security  Trust 
&  Savings  Bank  and  understood  by  the  pur- 
chasers that  the  $8,000  included  all  improve- 
ments, viz,  streets,  sewer  and  water,  with  no 
outstanding  taxes. 

"In  financing  these  homes  under  the  FHA 
guairanty  the  purchaser's  ability  to  pay  was 
thoroughly  Investigated,  using  the  monthly 
payments  then  set  up  on  the  unpaid  balance 
as  the  basis,  these  payments  running  from 
$54  F>er  month,  not  exceeding  $60  per  month,. 
varying  according  to  cash  paid  down. 

"On  or  about  September  5.  1947.  some  time 
after  the  last  home  was  contracted  for.  we 
were  informed  indirectly  that  a  special  im- 
provement tax  assessment  of  $883  per  home 
bad  l>een  levied  against  this  subdivision, 
same  to  be  nald  over  a  period  of  10  years  at 
6-percent  interest.  We  immediately  con- 
tacted the  bank,  requesting  their  reason  for 
not  possessing  this  Information,  and  were 
told  it  was  news  to  them.  The  bank  is 
withholding  $5  monthly  In  a  trust  fund  to 
cover  our  taxes,  which  now  amount  to  $235 
yearly.  

"This  was  then  taken  to  the  VFW,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  American  Vets,  and  Yellowstone 
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submitted  applications  for  mortgage  insur-       and  over-all  program  that  will  fit  the  needs      will  mean  to  the  many  hundreds  of  ex- 
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Union.  «  Uch  formed  a  eoanmlttm  to 
At  once  It  was 
of  tbe  hom« 

tb«  Anal  apptotai  of 
also  dUdoaed  tbst  faulty 
had  khan  uaed.  and  tn  checking 
w»  ftad  that  thJM  (3)  Inapaetlona  were  re- 
to  bav*  be«n  made  by  tbe 
To  our  k]  lovledgs.  no  inspection  has 
made  o(  th4M  haoMS.  wtoldi  are  stUI  not 
oumplcted. 

'With  theae  fakta  dlaclaaed  Mr.  Ben  S  Hill, 
kt*  FHA  dlnetor.  haa  been  repeatedly 
aaked  to  meet  y  1th  xtn  and  Iron  out  thrse 
problecoa.  Hla  <  nly  reply  la  thnt  hla  oflSce 
la  talUnf  no  4tf  nlte  action  In  this  matter. 
IM  feMsiated  that  he  ia  of  the  cptn- 
■hould  not  be  paM  by  va. 
Bill'*  attitude,  we  are  again 
your  ofllce  make  an 
diate  and  thorou  {h  investigation  of  thla  i 

^ICr.  and  1  Irs.  I.  P.  Hutchlns.  110  Arden 
A«iOt  e:    Mr.   and  Mrs.  LeRoy   D. 
1. 110  Arden  Avenue:  Mr.  and 
H.  Nlckeraon.    114   Arden 
Avenile;     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Charles 
Kuhn  I.    123   Arden    Avenue:    Mr. 
and  h  n.  Leonard  W.  Royes.  128  Ar- 
renue:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
125  Arden  Avenue:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  1  .  R.  Bahn.  121  Bruce  Avenue; 
Mr.  4ad  Mrs.  John  C.  Wade.   120 
Avenue;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
133  Bruce  Avenue;   Mr. 
]  toy  H.  Watne.  118  Briice  Ave- 
nun    Mr.  and  Mra.  Louis  Studer. 
IM  VnM*  Avenue:   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Price.  118  Arden  Avenue; 
■d    Mrs.   H.   A.    Potter,    114 
Avenxie:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Walt4  r.  115  Bruce  Avenue:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  1 1.  M.  Stearns.  120  Arden  Ave- 
nue:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Derden, 
113  B  ttoe  venue:  Mr  and  Mrs.  P.  J. 
Newn  an.  117  Bruce  Avenue;   Mr. 
kirs.    A.    R.    Marquardt.    122 
Avenue;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oene 
110  Bruce  Avenue;  Mr.  and 
X.  R.  Bailey.  116  Bruce  Ave- 
nue; Mr.  and  Mrt.  Anderson.  112 
Arde4  Avenue;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
124  Bruce  Avenue;  Mr. 
and  llrs.  R.  J.  Gardner,  127  Bruce 
Aven  le." 
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MoMT..  ^Tovcmber  22, 1947.  . 
ro  DCMAN9  nrvasncATioM  or 

CAUtOtTN   LAWS  OBALS 

Statement  from  the  Gorman 
VPW  inveatlgatthg  committee  ia  directed  and 
•Mit  prUnartly  i  o  Senators  MrnnuT  and  Ec- 


TCN    and    Repi  Mcntatlves    M^NsrtSLO    and 


United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
so  that  they  can  demand  an 
Investigation  oT  the  operations  of 
tta  TA  and  PB4  ^  Montana. 

VPW  committee  te  Investl- 
lioun  Lane  snbdlvMon  dis. 
liscrepancles  where  certain 
have  be<  n  made  after  contracts  were 
and  dowi  t  pa3rments  accepted.  These 
ndee  w>re  pointed  out  to  Hartwig 
Tingle,  tha  j  iromoters  and  contractors,  to 
tiM  Sacurtty  Tn  st  *  Savlnfi  BaaK.  tbe  loan- 
lag  agency,  and  tha  PHA  and  TA  at  Hriona. 
Mont.,  who  guar  mteed  the  payment  of  mort- 


from  Oovemment   funda.     The  PHA 
baii«  lepressnted  by  Ben  a.  Hill  and  the  VA 

tof  JMm  McLavghlm.  

"It  haa  baan  over  8  weeks  since  theae  VPW 
toveatlgatlopa  atarted  and  the  only  attempt 
to  offer  a  remedy  came  from  Mr.  Boftnan. 
chief  of  loana.  of  the  Seattle  dtvMoo  of  the 
VA.  who  anggaated  that  the  21  OI's  absorb 
the  double  charge  In  a  long  term  through  a 
straight  OI  loan,  which,  of  ccurse.  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  GI's  nor  the  VFW  com- 
mittee. 

The  PHA.  the  Security  Bank,  and  Hart- 
wlg  M  Tingle,  the  promoters,  have  oflered 
no  remedy;  all  are  aatlsflcd  that  the  deal  la 
legal  and  proper  but  the  21  GI's  by  their 
statement  of  November  15.  1947.  are  not  sat- 
tafled. 

"There  must  be  a  thorough  Pedcral  Inves- 
tigation. OI's  must  not  ba  netlms  where 
PMeral  agenelea  aie  suppoaad  to  be  their 
safeguards.  If  the  laws  are  inftdequate.  let's 
change  them.  If  the  administrators  are  dere- 
lict, let's  remove  them. 

"Thia  practice  must  not  go  on  tuchecked. 
There  muat  be  some  lawmakers  and  some 
administrators  who  believe  In  fair  play. 

"The  un-American  activities  referred  to  In 
the  press  each  day  muat  not  and  will  net  be 
allowed,  however,  if  the  14.000.000  GI'i  are 
glTSB  the  same  treatment  and  disregard  of 
their  rlj?htu  as  the  21  GI's  in  the  Calhoun 
Lane  subdivision  in  Billings.  Mont.,  have  been 
given,  a  perfect  ground  work  will  bave  been 
laid  In  dlsiilualonment.  disregard,  and  dlarc- 
apact  for  the  princlpala  those  boys  fought  to 
preserve. 

"Copies  of  the  Mitchell  news  letters  issued 
weekly    and   coverixig   Calboun   Lane   deals      ^^ 
have  been  sent  regularly  to  Banatora  MtraaaY       2 
and  BrroN.  Representatives  Mamstuclo  and       ^. 
D'EwABT,    United    States    Attorney    General 
Tom  Clark  and  the  heada  of  the  National  VA 
and  PHA  agenelea. 

"Pkank  J.  GoaacAN,  C^oirmaa. 

"G.  SawaaufK. 

"B.  W.  PoiHia. 

"Pbd  L.  PntaoD." 

This  action  of  tbe  Gorman  VPW  committee 
Is  endorsed  by  committees  from  Yellowstone 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  the  AMVETS, 
and  the  GI's  of  Calhoun  Lane. 

The  Billings  VFW  Post,  assisted  by  other 
VPW  Montana  posu.  the  Yellowstone  Tradea 
and  Labor  Asaembiy.  Billings  AMVKT  Post. 
Bagles.  and  several  individuals  have  financed 
this  special  news  letter  and  the  mailing  list 
Inclvides  all  VPW  posts  and  newspapers  in 
Montana,  and  a  number  of  American  Legion 
poets. 

NovucBia  25.  1947. 
Hon.  Mnu  MamviiLD. 

House  0/  Mtpnaentaiives. 

WasfiinfftOH,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  MaJianiLB:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  li»47.  relative  to  a  situation  which 
k  developed  in  connection  with  homes  pur- 
by  a  group  of  veterans  in  Billings. 
Mont.,  and  the  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  Post  No.  1634,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Billings,  with  regard  thereto,  haa 
our  consideration. 

For  several  weeks  our  loan  guaranty  officer 
at  the  Fort  Harrison.  Mont.,  regional  office 
and  luvesiigators  from  our  Seattle  branch 
office  have  been  assembling  the  facts  In  the 
case  and  trying  to  accomplish  an  adjustment 
of  an  unfortunate  situation.  At  this  writing 
an  equitable  solution  Is  not  In  sight  and  we 
have  so  advised  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Montana.  VPW,  John  W.  Bonner,  of 
Helena,  who  has  been  In  contact  with  this 
office  with  respect  to  the  matter.  For  your  dl 
Information  we  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  at 
which  the  director  of  the  loan  guaranty  serv-  cl 
tee  addressed  to  Mr.  Bonner  on  Kovember  19. 
1947. 

Briefly,  the  facts  In  thla  eaaa  are  that  tha 
veterans  who  purchased  bomaa  In  the  Hart- 
wlg-Tlngle  housing  project  at  BUllngs  claim 
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submitted  applications  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance on  27  houses  which  were  then  partially 
constructed.  The  Information  accompanying 
the  applications  for  Insurance,  as  well  as  prior 
dau  submitted,  did  not  indicate  that  any 
special  assessments  would  be  levied  against 
the  properties.  It  was  not  until  23  cases 
had  been  insured  by  this  Administration 
that  Mr.  Hill  was  Informed  by  the  mortgagee, 
who  had  heard  through  one  of  the  recent 
purchasers,  that  a  special  improvement  dis- 
trict had  been  created  and  Epecial  improve- 
ment bonda  amounting  to  $1,400  per  dwell- 
ing imlt  covering  sewer,  water,  streets,  gut- 
ters, and  curbing  had  been  sold  and  were 
about  to  be  assessed  against  the  Individual 
properties.  The  only  items  not  previously 
covered  In  submissions  to  the  office  were 
gutters  and  sewers.  Apparently,  no  one  other 
than  Hartwig  and  Tingle  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  eatabllBhment  of  the  special  assess- 
ment district. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  29  when  this 
matter  was  again  discussed,  the  attorney  for 
the  builder  would  agree  to  no  concessions 
whatsoever  and.  In  fact,  advised  that  his 
clients  had  no  legal  responsibilities.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  an  effort  be  made  to  re- 
call the  recent  bond  Issue  dealing  with  the 
special  aaseasment  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  larger  Improvement  district  and 
Issuing  bonds  for  20  years  at  3  percent  rather 
than  10  at  6  percent  which  had  been  done. 
The  adoption  of  siKh  an  approach  would 
have  reduced  materially  the  amount  of  the 
special  assessment  on  each  dwelling  recog- 
nizing, of  course,  the  improvements  result- 
ing from  the  Installation  of  curbs  and  gut- 
ters. The  attorney  representing  the  veteran 
purchasers  stated  that  be  would  recommend 
accepUnce  of  this  proposal. 

You  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Hill  Is  con- 
tinuing hU  efforts  to  effect  a  solution  to  this 
problem  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  M.  Foltt, 

Admtntstrator. 


GI  Sabtitteace  Allowances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17,  1947 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  have  printed  a 
telegram  from  the  combined  veterans' 
organisations  from  the  University  of  Ok- 
lahoma regarding  the  urgent  need  for 
an  Increase  in  subsistence  allowance  for 
01  students  attending  school: 

NoaMAN,  Okla.,  December  6,  1947. 
Congressman  Mncs  Monronet, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Th«  HoNoaABL*  MiKx  Monboket:  I  am 
the  duly  elected  and  endorsed  delegate  of 
the  majority  of  veterans  of  the  four  main 
campuses  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  the 
National  Council  of  Veteran  Trainees  that  is 
to  be  held  In  Washington  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  this  month.  The  purpose  of  said 
conference  Is  to  secure  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  will  Increase  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance for  veterans  attending  school. 

The  program  Is  outlined  as  follows: 

Each  delegate  Is  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  the  Congressmen  from  his  State  toward 
the  legislation  desired  by  the  veterans  In 
that  particular  State.  In  Washington  the 
State  program  wUl  be  coordinated  and  we 
hope  to  come  out  with  a  vinlfled,  reasonable. 


and  over-all  program  that  will  fit  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  veterans  in  school.  The  £nal 
step,  of  course,  will  depend  on  you  In  Con- 
gress during  the  next  session.  By  extensive 
surveys  taken  here  In  Oklahoma  on  the  vari- 
ous campuses  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  present  subsistence  allowance  la  very  In- 
adequate, and  we  feel  that  unless  some  action 
Is  taken  Immediately  many  students  under 
the  present  program  will  te  forced  to  arop 
out  of  school  for  financial  reasons. 

We  In  Oklahoma  feel  that  since  the  people 
through  their  Government  have  shown  such 
an  interest  In  the  veterans  as  to  devise  a  jaro- 
gram  whereby  from  »5.000  to  $7,000  will  be 
used  to  educate  a  veteran,  that  failure  to 
provide  a  very  small  amount  In  addition 
and  thereby  save  the  principal  Investment 
is  bad  business.  Certainly,  If  the  veteran 
cannot  complete  his  education  the  amount 
of  money  spent  toward  that  end  is  a  bad 
Investment.  We  feel  that  by  adding  a  little 
more  the  profits  to  the  people  as  a  wiiole 
will  be  much  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  subsistence  should  be  Increased  so  much 
as  to  allow  the  veteran  to  turn  the  campus 
Into  a  country  club.  Therefore  we  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  S.  1394  that  Incwasea 
the  single  veteran's  allowjuice  $10  or  to  $75, 
and  Increases  the  married  veteran's  allow- 
ance $15  or  to  $105,  and  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  $15  for  more  than  one  dependent. 
This  we  do  not  feel  Is  unreasonable  nor  un- 
justified. 

It  Is  -realized  that  at  this  time  you  are 
very  busy  with  Important  world  affairs,  but 
since  time  Is  short  for  us,  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  immediate  action  upon  this 
matter.  To  briefly  state  the  action  required, 
we  would  like  to  have  a  letter  from  you  stat- 
ing the  above-mentioned  program,  quoting 
the  figures  listed  and  your  atltude  toward 
same.  We  would  like  to  have  the  letter  as 
soon  as  possible  due  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
to  leave  for  Washington  the  17th  of  this 
month. 

John  Wheatixt, 
Oklahoma     Delegate     to     National 
Council  0/  Veferon  Trainees,  t/ni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Danger  in  Conferring  Authority  To 
RegttUte  Exports  on  a  Price  Basis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  R.  JONES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  this  body  to  consider  the  merits  of 
this  legislation — Senate  Joint  Rtsolu- 
tion  167— without  calling  attention  to 
one  of  its  provisions.  I  refer  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill  granting  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  authority  to  regulate  ex- 
ports on  a  price  basis.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  defend  practices  of  certain 
elements  in  the  foreign  trade  field.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  world  situation;  have 
charged  all  the  traflftc  could  bear  at  a 
time  when  commodities  are  scarce  and 
foreign  demand  is  tremendous. 

But  I  am  concerned  with  what  this 
authority,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  will  mean  to  thou- 
sands of  our  small  businessmen.  It  is 
my  concern,  and  should  be  yours,  to 
know  what  effect  this  price  fixing  power 


will  mean  to  the  many  hundreds  of  ex- 
servicemen  who  today  are  struggling  to 
establish  a  business  in  the  export  field 
and.  under  present  policies  and  regula- 
tions, already  find  themselves  fighting  a 
desperate  battle. 

Big  business  already  enjoys  a  near 
monopoly  in  the  export  trade.  Under 
existing  policy,  so-called  traditional  ship- 
pers, comprising  mainly  the  large  manu- 
facturers, mills,  and  producers,  are 
granted  85  percent  of  our  foreign  trade 
by  Commerce  Department  policy.  The 
thousands  of  small  exporters,  many  of 
them  with  little  or  no  historical  back- 
ground in  the  export  field  and  many  of 
them  former  servicemen  who  have  en- 
tered business  since  the  war,  scramble 
desperately  for  the  remaining  15  percent. 
That,  also.  Is  the  policy  of  the  Commerce 
Department.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ously a  vicious,  arbitrary  policy  which 
furthers  big-business  monopoly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  small  exporter. 

There  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind 
that  authority  to  place  price  controls 
in  the  export  field  will  not  finally  and 
conclusively  smash  the  small  business- 
man in  this  field.  And  this,  of  course, 
means  the  former  GI's  who  are  gambling 
their  savings  and  their  futures  in  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  their  own  enterprises. 
If  you  will  investigate.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  its 
OflBce  of  International  Trade  are  already 
in  bad  repute  with  the  vast  majority  of 
small  exporters.  The  small  businessman 
finds  himself  limited  to  a  few,  pitiful 
crumbs  while  his  big  competitor  exercises 
a  virtual  monopoly;  And  the  small  man 
collects  the  crumbs  only  with  the  greatest 
difSculty  and  by  wading  through  a  maze 
of  conflicting,  senseless  and  arbitrary 
red  tape. 

What  happens  to  the  small  business- 
man if  you  now  give  to  the  Commerce 
Department  this  additional  powerful  and 
dangerously  restrictive  authority? 

Frankly,  he  does  not  know.  But  he 
suspects  and  fears,  as  I  do,  that  it  will 
ruin  him.  He  believes  it  will  afford  the 
big  operator,  big  manufacturer,  and  big 
producer  to  clamp  down  entirely  on  his 
meager  supply  sources.  He  known  he 
cannot  buy  from  that  same  big  producer, 
ship  his  commodities  overseas  and  sell 
it  at  the  same  price  level  as  his  big  com- 
petitor. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  look  into  this 
whole  matter  of  our  export  trade.  It  is 
also  my  conviction  that  we  should  con- 
sider cautiously  the  granting  of  author- 
ity which  could,  and  I  am  convinced 
probably  would,  destroy  thousands  of 
our  small  businessmen. 

And  I  question  the  wisdom  of  singling 
out  one  small  segment  of  our  economy 
and  inflicting  on  it  price  regulations, 
when  we  are  unwilling  to  assume  the 
same  burden  and  restrictions  for  every- 
one. It  seems  to  me  the  small  exporter, 
in  this  instance,  is  being  made  the  whip- 
ping boy. 

Small  business  is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
national  economy.  We  profess  to  have 
Its  interests  at  heart. 

We  should  refiect  on  the  grave  Im- 
port of  this  action  before  we  grant 
powers,  the  implications  of  which  are  all 
too  clear. 
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KXTENSIOfJ  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 


or  K 
Df  THE  HOUSS 


r  vtwmriA 
OF  OTPRESKNTATlVEa 


Fridaif.  D  xember  19.  1947 
Mr  ELUS.    \  r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  re  narki,  I  include  an  ar 


tlele  by  Samuel 
crat  and  former 

iMBnK 


B.  PettengUl.  a  Demo- 
Member  of  this  House: 
Yoxm  CoHOTuas 
(By  Bam  lel  B.  PettengUl) 
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tiaettom  Uls  plai  it  grew  untU  Its  la.OOO  em- 
ptnjBM.  mailing    rs.OOO  shoes  a  day.  had  a 

^____, ,    Socialist    government    at 

Cwehoalovakla  tclok  over  the  Bau  plant.    In 
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mat  the  United 
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to  stuff  that  rat 
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But  th«e  things  ara  not  the  cause  of  our 
prosperity.  They  are  the  effect.  The  source 
of  our  prosperity  la  sometlilng  far  different. 
It  la  the  American  spirit,  our  initiative,  our 
rlsk-taklBg.  private  pro{>ert7,  and  our  Con* 
stltutlon  which  protected  from  conflaoatlon 
those  who  have  sweated  and  saved  during 
160  years.  If  all  tha  gadgets  were  burned, 
the  American  spirit.  If  we  retain  It,  could 
rebuild  them  in  a  few  brief  years. 

Burope  could  rebuild,  too.  if  It  had  tha 
American  spirit.  Without  It— 1111  In  the  an- 
swer yourself. 

Are  we  to  fill  rat  h<4ea  In  Burope,  and  go 
aoclallst  at  home? 
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Unhcrtal  Military  Traininc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  Mr 

HON.  GEORGIA  L.  LUSK 

or  Ntw  Mexico 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  U 

Friday.  December  19.  1947  ^*^ 


Mrs.  LUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  irnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ii.  the 
RscoRO.  I  include  therein  the  following 
petition  received  from  the  American 
Legion  post  in  Ruldoso.  N.  Mex..  concern- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  system  of 
universal  military  training. 
rmnoN 

■on.  aaoaau  La  hvut, 

Hmm  t  Baprasealatn^. 

Waslktaf  ton,  O.  C. 

Faaea  Is  worth  strtving  for,  Thatafora  wa, 
•lUiMM  Of  UM  Valtad  ttataa  an«  votara, 
une  JtMk  Mr  Kapraaantatlw  In  the  eightieth 
Onntraw  nf  iha  United  BUlas.  to  auppi^rt 
and  vote  dvr  i»f  (sUu^m  aatabiishtng  a  tyatam 
of  uaivwaal  mUltary  training  for  Aiaeriean 
youni  wan.  ••  racoMiiamtvd  by  tha  Pr«al> 
dentt  Advlaory  Commlaaion  on  Unlvtrsal 
Training.  .,     ^  ^ 

Cy  Leland.  Ida  H.  Bloodworth.  Uoyd  P. 
Bloodworth.  O.  L.  Walsh.  Jr..  Clsude  Webb. 
M.  8.  Cole.  O.  W.  Samelson.  Bay  Throckmor- 
ton. L.  B.  Throckmorton.  Buford  Fisher.  Jim 
Pickering.  Fred  Ouderson.  K.  F  Strschan. 
Gladys  Strachan.  Bert  Norke,  Ray  Faust. 
Dolores  Faust.  Manuel  B.  Baddlo,  George 
WestaU.  Iva  Coleman.  R.  T.  licOanlels.  Rul- 
doso. N.  Mex.:  1.  O.  Blaylock.  Alamogordo, 
N.  Mex.;  R.  H.  Hedgecoke.  Ruldoso.  N.  Mex.; 
D.  B.  Morgan.  Jr..  Alamogordo.  N.  Max.;  Mack 
Jones.  M.  W.  Muzuro.  Alfred  Hale.  Ernest 
Burgess.  Mrs.  Fred  Riley.  Fred  RUey.  L.  B. 
Autry.  L.  A.  Farrar.  Ruldoao.  N.  Mex.;  W.  L. 
Benton.  Berlno.  N.  Mex.;  T.  J.  Short.  J.  J. 
Wallace.  B.  W.  Wade,  J.  H.  Cornelius.  Fred 
Montoya.  J  W.  GUI.  R.  A.  Burnett.  R.  O. 
Whltted.  Ruldoso.  N.  Mex  :  Asher  Flouer, 
Lots  Thompson.  Bob  Thompson,  K.  V.  Smith. 
Loretta  Smith.  HoUywood.  N.  Mex.;  H.  C. 
Brown.  Ruldoso.  N.  Mex.;  S.  W.  Stout.  Green 
Tree.  N.  Max.;  Cleo  Beavers,  HoUywood.  N. 
Mex.;  C.  L.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Lena  Campbell. 
BUl  Marler,  Ruldoao.  N.  Mex.:  Frank  Hale. 
Green  Tree.  N.  Mm4  Jaa  T.  Bingham.  Roa- 
ireU.  N.  Mex.:  Bmaak  MeDanlel.  Ruldoao.  N. 
Max-  Marlon  J.  Fuchs.  A.  J.  Fuchs.  Green 
Tree.  N.  Max.:  Bd  Asher.  R.  O.  Bok.  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Bok.  HoUywood,  N.  Mex.;  A.  C.  Bckert.  Mrs. 
A.  C  Bckert.  Jake  B,  Salaa.  Green  Tree.  W. 
Mex  O  B  flhook.  Alto.  N.  Mex ;  Julian  GUI. 
Olen'coe.  N.  Mex.;  Frank  Ivy.  Violet  Hastings, 
aarenca  Perry.  Ruldoao.  N.  Mex  ;  Haael  Hale. 
Green  Tree,  H.  Mex.;  Alice  Hale.  Glencoe.  W. 
Ilex  ■  WlUle  Bale.  Green  Tree.  N.  Mex.;  C.  A. 
Culvar.  L.  F.  Dryden.  B  M.  Clarke.  Mrs.  H. 
CBalr.  B.  CBalr.  Olan  Scott.  Mrs.  Olan  Scott. 
A.  L.  FsrgUBon.  Mrs.  Marge  Farguson.  W  A. 
Hart,  Ruldoao  N.  Mex.;  Mlnton  R.  Hart, 
Alamogordo.  N.  Mex. 
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A  National  Institnte  of  Industrial  Traininf 
for  Nefro  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  World  War  n  brought  forcibly 
to  our  attention  the  dearth  of  trade  and 
industrial  training  among  young  people 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  Negro  youth  most  of  whom, 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  training, 
are  in  the  lower  wage  brackets.  To  in- 
crease the  earning  power  of  the  Negro 
and  make  him  a  more  valuable  economic 
asset  to  the  Nation,  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Birthplace  Memorial  is  establish- 
ing a  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Training  for  Negro  youth.  The  head- 
quarters for  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  will  be  at  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace,  Va..  but  field  services  will 
be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
State.*  where  there  is  a  substantial  Negro 
population. 

It  is  planned  to  establish  a  school  for 
the  training  of  hotel  employees  and  kin- 
dred services  m  Washington.  D.  C  and 
to  secure  buildings  tor  this  industrial 
tralninc  school.  th«  followlm  bill  hus 
been  tntroduotd  by  mc: 

A  MU  to  provMa  tor  a  National  taiUtuta  ot 
Industrial  Tialntng  ot  Ntgro  Youth 
tt  it  ffnariH,  etc .  That  tha  Oommiuionar 
of  tht  Public  Houaing  Adminittrttton  and 
Iht  Defense  Homes  Corporation  la  authnrlaad 
and  directed  to  convey  Blows  and  Carvar 
Hails,  defensa  heuiing  projecU,  In  Wash- 
Ington.  D.  C  .  to  the  Booker  T.  Wnshlngton 
Birthplace  Memorial,  to  be  utillaed  exclu- 
sively by  them  as  a  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Training  for  Negro  Youth. 
Including  Negro  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  who,  because  of  limited  education, 
are  not  eligible  for  college  training  under 
the  OI  bill  of  rights.  Upon  transfer  of  this 
property,  the  Government  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  maintenances  and  other  expenses  In 
connection  with  this  property  which  will  he 
assumed  and  paid  by  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Birthplace  Memorlul.  No  Govern- 
ment appropriations  are  to  be  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Incidentally,  it  might  be 
added,  the  Government  will  be  indirectly 
reimbu-.<^ed  for  the?e  buildings  ."^ince  the 
net  profit  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
on  the  5.000.000  Booker  T.  Washington 
Memorial  half  dollars  will  be  $1,619,394. 
This  is  possible  because  the  silver  used 
to  mint  these  coins  cost  the  Treasury 
only  47  cents  per  ounce  and  is  bringing 
the  Treasury  a  return  of  $1.38  per  ounce. 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its 
President.  Dr.  S.  J.  Phillips,  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Ideals  and  teachings  of  Booker  T. 
Washington.  Dr.  Phillips  believes  that 
the  problems  of  the  Negro  are  largely 
economic  and  that  they  can  be  solved 
by  making  available  trade  and  industrial 
training  for  the  Negro  youth  of  America. 


Appended  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 

plans  and  objectives  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Birthplace  Memorial: 

A  Peoposal  To  I7sx  Sixjwe  amd  Caavn  Halls 
AS   A    National    Institute   or    Industrial 
Tkaining  Which  Shall  CoNSTiTun  a  Uwrr 
OF  THE  Field  Services  or  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  in  Its 
Program    or   Training   Workers   or   Low 
Educational  Status  for  Sbbvicb  and  In- 
dustrial Occupations 
"Let   us   make   ourselves   reliable   In   our 
method  of  labor;  If  we  do  not.  the  time  will 
come  when   people  with  another  skin  and 
another  religion  will  take  from  us  the  great 
blessing  we  now  enjoy."     (Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington.) 

(By  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial,  Rocky  Mount,  Va.) 
I.  introduction 
Millions  of  America's  people,  especially 
Negroes,  are  of  low  educational  status.  Serv- 
ice occupations  offer  large  fields  of  work  for 
this  group  of  citizens.  These  occupations 
make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  smooth, 
efficient  running  of  our  national  machinery. 
Because  this  Is  true,  opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  making  of  these  fields  scientifi- 
cally guided  areas  in  which  training  and  or- 
ganization win  play  a  greater  part  than  ovx 
present  educational  set-up  permits,  in  bring- 
ing about  results  mutually  beneficial  to  em- 
ployer, employees,  and  the  general  public. 

We  believe  that  greater  and  better  servioa 
win  ba  rendered,  and  greater  good  will  ba 
engendered  In  the  fields  of  serrloa  occupa- 
tions, If  tha  following  prinolplaa  ara  ob> 
aarv«d; 

(a)  U  mora  thorough  training  li  made 
poialbla  lo  workara  who  plan  to  antar  tha 
■arrteo  flald,  thereby  making  |>oaelb)e  to 
Ihem  a  ireater  amount  ot  roapeet  tor  tha 
Joba  they  fttl.  and  a  hlihar  wa|e  for  tha 
eOletant  aarvlee  they  raaaer, 

(bi  It  workere,  throufh  a  tralniai  pro* 
tram,  can  be  uughl  to  appreeiaia  dean, 
wholeaome  environment,  healthy  bodtea,  and 
high  Ideals  of  aervtee. 

(CI  If  the  entire  field  of  aervloe  oocupa* 
tlons  can  ba  raUed  to  a  level  In  keeping  with 
tha  Btrldaa  that  have  baen  made  by  other 
branehaa  of  labor— through  a  well-planned 
program  of  the  type  advocated  herein  by  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial. 
We  believe,  too.  that  these  provisions  will 
help  to  Insure  Intelligent  service,  more  effi- 
cient labor,  better  personal  relationship,  and 
wholesome  loyalty  In  service  occupations. 
We  further  believe  that  this  committee  has 
the  opportunity  to  help  make  all  of  these 
things  possible  by  making  available  Slowe 
and  Carver  Halls  to  be  used  as  a  national 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training  which  shaU 
constitute  a  unit  of  field  services  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial 
in  its  program  of  training  workers  of  low  edu- 
cational status  for  service  and  industrial 
occupations. 

"We  have  doctors,  lawyers,  and  profes- 
sional men.  but  I  want  to  say  that  your  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  hard-working,  laboring  class  of  our 
men  and  women;  when  they  fall  you  fall  In 
the  professional  and  business  careers  of  life." 
(Booker  T.  Washington.) 

n.  the  booker  t.  Washington  birthplacx 

MEMORIAL 

In  the  words  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
"Ignorance  Is  more  costly  to  any  State  than 
education,  and  the  highest  education  Is  that 
which  fits  an  Individual  to  live  successfully 
In  the  community  where  his  life  Is  thrown." 

Believing  that  millions  of  Negroes  of  low 
educational  status  can  be  given  trade  and 
Industrial  training  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  live  more  successfully  In  the  various 
communities  where  their  lives  are  thrown. 


and  also  make  large  contributions  to  local, 
State,  and  national  welfare,  more  than  2 
yean  ago  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birth- 
place Memorial  was  brought  Into  existence. 
This  is  an  organization  made  up  of  a  number 
of  outstanding  white  and  Negro  leaders  of 
America.     Its  objectives   are: 

(1)  To  establish  a  service  memorial  at 
the  birthplace  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in 
Franklin  County,  Va. 

(2)  To  make  this  service  memorial  serve 
as  headquarters  for  a  national  program  of 
trade  and  Industrial  training  for  Negroes  be- 
low high-school  level. 

This  program  is  bcsed  on  the  same  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  48  Governors 
and  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  covers  a  field  of  training 
for  which  very  little  provision  has  been  made 
In  our  present  national  educational  set-up. 
The  recent  war  Indicated  the  grave  need  for 
such  a  program. 

Field  service 

As  planned,  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  program  will  reach  Ne- 
groes over  the  country  by  means  of  a  field 
service  which  will  operate  In  the  various 
towns  and  cities  of  America.  This  proposal 
Is  an  appeal  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  Slowe  and  Carver  Halls  to  be  used 
as  a  unit  of  field  service  in  this  gravely 
needed  program. 


m.  NEED  ros  national  rNsiiiuia  or  m- 

DUSTRIAL  TRAININO 

**Ona  should  learn  to  do  tha  common 
things  In  an  uncommon  way,"  (Booker  T. 
Washington.) 

1.  Low  eduoattanal  atatue  of  the  mamae  of 
Negroea:  AeeomUac  to  Afurae  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Oeoaua,  more  than  M  per* 
eent  of  Amerloa*a  mora  than  U.OOO.OQO  Na- 
groee  are  below  ftfth-grade  level,  OtiMr 
troupe  have  a  lower  peroentage,  but  In  thb 
main  there  are  milUona  of  people  In  our 
country  who  are  of  low  eduoatlonal  etatua. 
This  VRSt  group  mutt  be  |lven  the  opportu* 
nlty  to  «iim  a  Uvtng  In  keeping  with  the 
American  standard  If  our  country  la  to  eon* 
ttnue  In  its  role  of  world  leadership.  Fur- 
ther, this  group  must  also  accomplish  enough 
to  make  its  contribution  to  national  welfare. 
In  order  to  achieve  both  of  these  ends,  this 
large  number  of  American  citlaens  should 
be  given  opportunities  for  training  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  all 
of  their  potentialities. 

2.  Negroes  employed  in  service  occupations : 
The  last  census  listed  nearly  6.000.000  Negroes 
gainfully  employed  in  the  tJnited  Stf  tes.  Of 
this  number,  approximately  SO  percent  were 
engaged  in  domestic  services — a  Inrger  per- 
cent than  any  other  field  of  employment 
except  agriculture.  While  these  percentages 
run  abnormally  high  for  the  Negro.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  domestic  and  service  occupations 
offer  a  large  outlet  for  the  services  oC 
tmskllled  labor  in  all  groups. 

3.  Common  occupations  neglected  In  edu- 
cational planning:  The  large  number  of 
American  citizens  who  have  to  depend  upon 
domestic  and  service  occupations  for  a  living. 
as  well  as  the  millions  of  Americans  whose 
larger  functioning  in  national  life  depend 
upon  a  well-fed.  clean-housed  and  smooth- 
running  domestic  machinery,  more  than 
Justifies  the  need  for  giving  attention  to  the 
field  of  training  In  Industrial  arts — a  field 
which  has  been,  to  date,  sadly  neglected  In 
our  educational  planning. 

4.  Negro  workers  are  untrained:  Provisions 
for  such  training  for  the  Negro  worker 
especially  are  at  present  practically  nU.  He 
learns  by  experience  if  he  learns  at  all.  The 
public  suffers  while  the  untrained  worker  is 
learning  by  the  hit  and  miss  method,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  In  time,  food,  and  ma- 
terial are  being  wasted.     Such  conditions 
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dothea  and  other  materials,  used  by  those 
for  whom  they  serve.  If  these  workers  are 
not  clean  and  healthy— particularly  free  of 
sodal  diseases:  If  they  are  not  Uught  to  live 
under  sanitary  condttlona  themselves,  ths 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  public  whom  they 
swawUl  be  Inevitable.  Thla  particular  aerv- 
Ics  alOBs  Is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation  to  juatlfy  a  training 
esnter  at  ths  Nation's  Capital  of  the  type 
that  Slows  and  Carver  Balls  can  make 
possible. 

4.  Intern  work — Waahlngton  hotela  and 
restaurants:  Ths  hotels  and  raauuranta  of 
Washington  will  be  aaked  to  cooparaU  In  this 
movement  to  train  a  mors  sIBclsnt  labor  sup- 
ply for  service  occupations.  After  studcnu 
have  been  trained  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Industrial  Training,  they  will  serve  their 
Intemeahlp  In  hotels  and  res^urants  In 
Waahlncton  and  neighboring  areas.  Hotel 
■anagsra  and  those  responsible  for  the  su- 
pervlston  of  thcss  workers  will  tile  with  the 
Natlcnal  Institute  at  Industrial  Tralnini;  any 
oonplalnu.  lack  ot  sfltelsncy.  or  shortcom- 
ings that  thess  tralnsss  may  have.  These  will 
be  taken  up  with  tlie  workers  personally  with 
the  view  of  making  them  highly  desirable 
workers  In  every  respect  for  hotel  and  rea- 
taurank  ssi  »l(  m  throughout  the  country.  As 
time  goes  on.  largar  areas  wUl  be  serviced  by 
workers  from  the  National  Institute  of  In- 
dXMtrlal  Training.  Thus  wUl  this  unit  grad- 
ually render  a  national  service  for  hotels, 
restauranu.  laundries,  and  other  ssrvlos  oc- 
cupations and  the  American  home. 

5.  A  program  of  service  for  the  National 
Capital:  Under  such  a  set-up.  the  hotel  and 
rsataurant  service  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
will  become  the  best  In  the  country.  This 
la  aa  It  should  be.  Thoae  who  ars  responsible 
for  ths  running  of  the  world's  greatest  Na- 
tion should  surely  have  smooth-running, 
efficient  headquartera  ta  which  to  live. 
Malting  poasible  the  sstskHahment  of  thU 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training  In 
rs  and  Carver  Halls  will  liuure  the  extst- 
snc*  of  such  conditions.  In  addition,  hotels. 
restaurants,  and  homea  over  the  Nation  will 
also  be  benefitted  by  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tOBlty  to  acquire  the  bulldlnga  under  dis- 
cussion. 

9.  Better  workers'  Institutes:  At  given  In- 
tsrvals  better  workers'  Institutes  will  be  held 
aa  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training.  Thess  will 
consist  of  s  series  of  short  courses  designed 
to  give  the  worker  on  the  Job  a  larger  vision 
of  the  Importance  of  industry  In  general  and 
at  his  own  Job  In  particular.  These  Insti- 
tutes will  serve,  too.  aa  a  measuring  red  by 
which  workers  may  Judge  thslr  own  effi- 
ciency. Attendance  at  thess  Instltutss  will 
bs  atlmulatsd  by  awarda  of  merit  for  good 
work  and  newspaper  publicity  for  outatand- 
Ing  services.  A  trip  to  the  NaUon's  Capital 
by  the  ordinary  worklngman  will,  in  itself. 
be  a  stimulant  to  greater  and  better  service. 

7.  Sanitation  Izutltutss:  The  Sanitation 
Bcscarch  Foundation  of  LoulsvUle.  Ky..  has 
accumulated  a  wealth  of  expsrlecce  and  ma- 
terial that  can  be  made  to  conulbute  In  a 
large  way  toward  national  health  and  In- 
dustrial cfflclsncy.  This  foundation  h.\s 
i^ssd  to  cooperate  with  the  Booker  T.  Wasii  - 
Ingtoc  Birthplace  Memorial  in  lu  fMd  ssrv- 
loss.  Sanitation  institutea  will  play  an  Im- 
portant pirt  In  the  program  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training. 

8.  Certificates  of  attendance:  Workers  at- 
tending the  National  Instltuta  of  Industrial 
Training,  and  measuring  up  to  given  stand- 
ards, will  be  awarded  certificates  of  attend- 
ance at  the  cloee  of  their  training  periods. 

~I  believe  that  when  one  can  grow  to  the 
point  where  he  lovea  hia  work,  this  gives  him 
a  kmd  of  sirsngth  that  Is  most  valuable." 
(Booker  T.  Washington.) 

Ti.  racTTLTT  AXD  msoNmL 
All  persons  serving  aa  faculty  or  personnel 
members  will  be  expertly  trained  for  the  Jobs 
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Inspiration  to  Negroes  everywhere.  Humble 
workers  who  can  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  get  the  spirit  of  these  two  fine  Americana 
will  go  back  home  fired  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  pass  on  to  the  people  of  their  vil- 
lages and  towns  s  profound  and  abiding  In- 
tsrsst  In  our  National  Government  and  Ita 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  Its  humble  working 
people. 

'•T^:e  average  person  going  to  work  be- 
comes a  regular  machine,  never  giving  the 
matter  of  Improving  ths  methods  of  hia  work 
a  thought."     (Booker  T.  Washington.) 

sx.  sotJBcs  cr  stn>roaT  roi  national  ntsTmrrx 
or  inoustsul  tsainimo 

1.  Industry:  Because  the  program  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Training  U 
one  that  specifically  meets  today's  needs  In 
many  occupations  that  effect  thousands  of 
people,  there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  support  that 
win  be  given  It.  Hotel  organizations,  trans- 
portation services,  owners  and  operators  of 
service  occupations,  and  Industry  In  general 
will  support  this  movement  in  proportion  to 
the  facilities  that  are  made  available  to  help 
in  the  doing  of  this  Job. 

a.  Permanent  and  transient  guests:  Reve- 
nue from  permanent  and  transient  guests  in 
the  buildings  will  be  another  source  of  sup- 
port. The  buildings  under  discussion  have 
room  space  to  accommodate  300  guesta  with 
sufficient  space  remaining  to  be  converted 
Into  housing  quarters  for  SCO  or  more 
Btudenta. 

3.  Scholarship:  Since  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Industrial  Training  will 

'  affect  such  a  large  and  varied  field,  many  in- 
dividuals can  be  Induced  to  give  scholarships 
as  a  source  of  support. 

4.  Fraternal  organizations:  J.  Plnley  Wil- 
son, grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  I.  B.  P.  O.  E.  of 
W.;  Llgon  Wilson,  deputy  grand  master  of 
Negro  Masons;  the  grand  chancelor  of  the 
Knlghte  Of  Pythias,  are  all  members  of  the 
board  Of  trustees  of  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  Memorial.  All  of  these  are 
deeply  Interested  In  thU  project  and  will  give 
their  support  and  that  of  their  organizations 
to  this  undertaking. 

5  Religious  groups:  Dr.  D.  V.  Jemlson, 
president  of  the  4.C00i)C0  members  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention;  Dr.  Henry  Al- 
len Boyd,  secretary  of  the  National  Baptist 
Publishing  Board;  Dr.  G.  Lake  Imes.  field 
representative  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Christian  Missions,  are  all  members  of 
our  beard  of  trustees.  The  bishops  council 
of  the  Methodist  Church  is  deeply  Interested 
In  the  undertaking. 

6.  The  Booker  T.  Washington  memorial 
half  dollar:  The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  au- 
thorized the  coinrge  of  5.000.000  Booker  T. 
Washington  memorial  half  dollars  to  be  sold 
at  a  premium  to  help  In  the  program  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial. 
Through  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training,  which  wlU 
affect  such  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
people,  the  sale  of  the  memorial  half  dollars 
will  be  stimulated,  a  greater  number  will  be 
disposed  of,  and  thtu  greatar  Income  as- 
sured. 

7.  General  solicitation  campaign:  On  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  people  affected  by  this 
program,  the  general  public  will  be  called 
upon  for  its  support. 

8.  Campaigns  in  special  fields:  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  done  In  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Training,  both  em- 
ployers a^(l  employees  will  contribute. 

9.  Negr*  Industrial  tralnhig  fund:  A  fund 
will  be  established  to  make  possible:  (1)  an 
endowment  fund;  (2)  a  maintenance  fund. 

10.  Wills  and  beqtiests:  Many  worth-while 
causes  are  Included  In  wills  and  beqoesta. 
This  program  will  work  toward  being  so  In- 
cluded. 


11.  Foundations:  Efforta  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  support  of  both  national  and  prl> 
Tate  foundations. 

12.  Federal  and  State  aid:  Since  this  pro- 
gram will  contribute  to  both  State  and  na- 
tional welfare.  Federal  and  State  aid  will  be 
sought  In  connection  with  this  undertaking. 

"Tlie  world  Is  looking  for  the  person  who  Is 
thoughtful,  who  will  say  at  the  close  of  work 
hours,  'Is  there  not  something  else  I  can  do 
for  you?  Can  I  not  stay  a  little  later,  and 
help  you?*  "    (Booker  T.  Washington.) 


Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALnORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  17.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  president  of  the  UAW-CIO, 
speaking  yesterday  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  charged  that  both  Congress  and 
Industry  are  failing  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  halting  inflation  and 
failing  to  get  the  production  needed  by 
our  own  and  other  peoples. 

Noting  striking  parallels  between  the 
needs  in  the  present  crisis  and  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  days  of  1941,  when  Industry 
Insisted  on  being  let  alone  and  doing 
business  as  usual  and  reaping  profits  as 
usual.  Mr.  Reuther  warned  that  to  wait 
for  another  economic,  political  Pearl 
Harbor  at  this  time  might  mean  that  we 
will  be  forever  too  late  with  too  little. 

He  challenged  both  the  NAM,  which 
recently  held  its  own  private  congress  of 
American  industry,  and  the  Congress 
elected  by  the  American  people  to  act 
even  at  this  late  hour  to  get  the  raging 
fever  of  inflation  out  of  the  economic 
ssrstem  and  to  apply  the  allocations,  price 
control  and  expansion  of  production 
facilities  that  are  essential  to  production. 

Speaking  of  profits,  which  I  discussed 
yesterday  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Reuther 
pointed  out  that: 

During  the  first  half  of  1947,  corpora- 
tion profits  before  taxes  were  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $29,200,000,000. 

In  the  same  period,  wages  and  salaries 
ran  at  the  rate  of  $77,uC0,t)00.000. 

If  corporations  had  raised  their  wages 
and  salaries  18  percent,  they  would  still 
have  had  profits  before  taxes  of  $14,100,- 
000,000.  This  would  have  left  them  with 
profits  after  taxes  of  $8,500,000,000. 

Such  profits  are  equal  to  the  most 
profitable  prewar  (1929)  and  are  more 
than  double  their  profits  in  the  years 
1935-39,  which  the  excess-profits  law 
treats  as  normal  profits. 

Appljrlng  this  record  of  profits  to  price 
reduction,  Mr.  Reuther  stat€d  that,  if, 
instead  of  raising  wages,  corfJorations 
had  applied  half  their  profits  before  taxes 
to  cutting  prices,  they  would,  on  the  aver- 
age, have  cut  the  cost  of  all  goods  and 
services  to  consumers  by  $14,000,000,000 
a  year.  This  would  have  been  a  price 
cut  of  8  percent. 


Amendment  to  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Friday,  December  19, 1947 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ordi- 
narily I  would  not  take  time  to  speak  in 
support  of  a  measure  which  has  been 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, and  the  passage  of  which  bill  seems 
assured.  I  do  so,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance for  reasons  which  will  at  once 
become  apparent.  The  bill  will  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  present  program, 
which  is  making  available  some  housing 
facilities.  It  by  no  means  will  relieve 
the  housing  situation  entirely. 

I  believe  that  the  early  enactment  of 
the  Taft-Ellender-Wagner  bill  will  aid 
considerably  in  accomplishing  that  end. 
That,  too,  however,  will  be  but  one  more 
step  in  the  desired  direction.  Unless 
and  until  substantially  more  building 
materials,  at  substantially  lesser  prices, 
become  available,  no  real  progress  can  be 
made  in  relieving  the  housing  shortage. 

At  this  moment  It  seems  unlikely  that 
any  legislation  to  that  end  will  be  accom- 
plished at  this  session.  The  enactment 
of  such  legislation,  coupled  with  legisla- 
tion Implementing  the  program  as  out- 
lined by  the  President,  should  be  made 
the  first  order  of  business  when  Congress 
reconvenes  in  1948. 

While  voicing  my  support  of  this  bill, 
I  believe  it  imperative  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  be  directed  to  the  fact 
that  complaints  are  increasing  from  all 
quarters  that  houses  are  being  sold  to 
veterans  at  greatly  inflated  prices,  and 
that  already  these  houses  are  shdWing 
the  effects  of  bad  materi£ds  and  sloppy 
workmanship.  Incresised  costs  of  new 
houses  has  been  blamed  by  many  upon 
increased  wages.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  percentage  of  increased  costs  of 
materials  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
been  almost  three  times  that  of  labor 
costs. 

Unless  there  Is  stricter  supervision  and 
Inspection  of  these  houses,  and  more 
stringent  appraisals,  we  may  find  mans 
of  these  houses  reverting  to  the  mort- 
gagees within  the  next  3  or  4  years. 


Accidental  Death  Rate  in  Connectiait 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTONI N.  SADUK 

or  CONNECnCOT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday.  December  19,  1947 
SADLAK.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
csD.  I  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Daily  Courant 
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that  on  January 
In  the  Rbcosb  an 
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on  Sunday.  Dec*  mber  14.  1947. 

Inc  the  death  :«te  in  Conneetieat.    I 

want  to  call  yoir  attention  to  the  fact 


21.  1947,  I  had  Inserted 
editorial  f  rrm  the  Hart- 
ford Daily  Courant  entitled  "Infant 
Mortality."  whi^h  Indicated,  according 
the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Eeaith  Service,  that  Infant  mortality 
in  the  United  £  ;ates  had  declined  38.3. 
the  lowest  in  history,  and  was  bettered 
only  by  Austral  i  with  29  4  and  Sweden 
29.6.  Connectle  ifs  record  was  far  supe- 
rior to  most  sect  ons  »f  the  country  with 
an  infant  mort  ility  rate  of  29  9.  This 
excerpt  shows  hat  Connecticut  Is  not 
only  an  excellen  ;  State  to  be  born  In.  but 
it  is  a  good  Stat  ■  to  live  in.  as  it  leads  all 
the  States,  acco  rding  to  the  report  flled 
with  the  State  lighway  safety  commis- 
sion by  the  National  Safety  Council,  in 
that  it  has  the  lowe.«;t  rate  for  all  acci- 
dental deaths.  1 1  spite  of  the  fact  it  has 
substantially  iiicreased  in  population 
since  the  last  dfecennlai  census. 
^— The  article  foliows: 

:  Bouw  Lowl  n  Ro*o  Dbatb  Rati — Ratio 
or  4S.S  PcacsMTlWiUi  Umot  70.5  roc  UNmo 
STii-m.  Bats 

Connecticut  cobtlnttw  to  lead  the  coiintry 
In  lowest  rate  foi  bU  accldental-daath  expe- 
to  a  report  tiled  Saturday 
wlkh  tbm  SUtm  hii  liwmy  safety  commission  by 
the  Ifatlonal  Safi  ty  Council. 

Tbe  Connectlet  t  rate  of  48.3  Tlolent  deaths 
par  ICO.OCO  populi  ition  ]ust  uhadl  the  rate  of 
48.4  tor  MassacM  setts.  Tbe  national  rste  is 
the  comparatlveiy  low  rate 
by  Con  lectlcut.  Out  of  40  States 
raportlng  aU  typi  i  of  v'.olent  fatalities  to  tbe 
Council,  only  Connecticut 
and  Massacbuset  s  registered  a  rate  below  50 
deaths  per  100.0(0  population. 


fcienns*  trcup  chartered  by  Congress — 
as  amended  October  2.  1947: 

CoiHrnTTrnow  or  AMVZTS  (Amzsicaii 
Vkrbans  or  WosLo  Was  II) 

PKKAMBLB 

We.  the  American  reterans  ot  World  War 
n.  fxilly  realize  our  responsibility  to  our 
community,  to  our  Stste.  and  to  our  Nation, 
associate  ourselTcs  for  the  fotlowtag  pur- 
poses: To  uphold  and  defend  tbs  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes;  to  safegxiard  tbe 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  for 
all;  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  nations;  to  maintain  invlolat* 
tbe  freedom  of  our  country,  to  preserve  tM 
fundamentals  cf  democracy;  to  pexpatoaw 
the  friend  blp  and  asscciations  of  tbm  Sec- 
ond World  War;  and  to  d«Ucst«  ourselves 
to  the  cause  of  mutual  awtsfano.  this  by 
the  grace  of  Ocd. 


70.5.  emphasirtnt 
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ASTKXS  I- 

The  name  of  thts  organisation  shall  be 
AMVKTS  (American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II).  and  It  shall  be  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  AMVLTS. 

ABTlCUt  n — AIMS 

The  aims  and  purixxes  of  this  organisa- 
tion are  as  follows: 

1.  To  serve  a\xx  country  to  peace  as  in  war, 
to  build  and  maintain  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  lasting 
prosperity  snd  peace  for  ail  Its  inhabitants. 

2.  To  encourage,  in  keeping  with  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Government,  the  establishment  of 
a  concrete  plan  to  secure  permanent  inter- 
national peace  and  to  assist  in  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace. 

3.  To  inspire  in  our  membership  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  to  develop  leadership 
fcr  the  preservation  of  our  American  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

4.  To  help  unify  divergent  groups  In  the 
over-all  interest  of  American  democracy. 

5.  To  train  our  3routh  to  become  purpose" 
fat  citizens  in  a  democracy  with  full  knowl- 
•dge  of  the  responsibilities  ss  well  as  the 
privileges  of  citizen&h.'p. 

8.  To  cooperate  with  all  duly  reccgnlced 
existing  veteran  organizations  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  alma  of  World  War  U  vet- 
erans. 

7.  To  insure  the  orderly  return  of  the  vet- 
eran to  civilian  life  by  protecting  his  rights 
as  sn  individual  while  h«  is  still  in  uniform. 

8.  To  expedite  and  assist  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veteran  by  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment services,  sponsoring  educational 
opportunities,  and  providing  coimsel  on  in- 
surance, housing,  recreation,  personal  prob- 
lems, hoepitallzation.  and  veterans*  benefits. 

9.  To  act  as  a  liaison  agent  between  tbe 
veteran  and  the  CJovemment. 

10.  To  provide  an  organization  to  encour- 
age fellowship  among  all  veterans  of  World 
War  U. 

11.  To  keep  tlM  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  fought  or 
served  to  preserve  peace,  liberty,  and  democ- 
racy for  their  Nation. 

ASTXCLS  m — OKCAinZATIOlf 

SacTXOW  1.  AAfVETS  shall  be  organized 
with  a  national  headquarters,  located  st 
WadUngton.  D.  C  and  a  department  in  the 
DIatTtct  at  Columbia  and  tn  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  Local  posts 
shall  be  formed  within  such  departments, 
and  Intermediate  admlnlstraUve  groups  may 
b*  crsated  by  tbe  national  executive  com- 
nUtt**  and  the  department  executive  com- 
mittees, to  function  within  their  respective 
Jurladictlbns.  where  such  action  is  deemed 
adrtnbte. 
%M       _, . ,  _— *,      --       -_^  .  ,  8bc.  9.  The  national  headquarters  shall  ba 

Mr.    WALiy.    iir.   yager,    under      aompossd  of  tbs  nauonal  oOeafs.  both  elsc- 

*"*""*'  tlve  and  appointive,  and  the  members  of  the 

national   executive  committee.     It  shall   t  >y 
the  duty  of  the  national  officers  to  advance 
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and  shall  constitute  the  legislative  body  of 
AMVETS. 

Sec.  3.  The  national  convention  shall  com- 
prise the  following  delegates: 

(a)  Each  local  post  shall  elect  one  delegate 
and  one  alternate. 

(b)  Each  department  shall  choose  one 
delegate  and  alternate  at  its  convention,  to 
be  held  st  least  30  days  prior  to  the  national 
convention. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  l>e  entitled  to  one  vote  at 
the  national  convention,  but  the  national 
commander  shall  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

-^>  Sac.  3.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 

one  vote.  Alternates  shall  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  delegates,  except  they 
abail  vote  only  in  their  delegate's  absence. 

Bbc.  4.  No  post  or  department  delegates 
shall  be  seated  at  the  national  convention 
unless  the  respective  posts  or  departments 
which  they  represent  shall  be  fully  paid  up 
in  all  their  accounts  with  the  national  head- 
quarters, and  their  accounts  duly  audited  and 
membership  certified  30  days  prior  to  the 
national  convention. 

Sec.  5.  Two  hundred  of  the  voting  delegates 
registered  at  the  national  convention  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  6.  This  article  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive as  amendatory  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  na- 
tional convention  at  which  it  is  adopted. 
Pending  such  adjournment,  article  V  of  the 
original  constitution  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect. 

AinCLE   VI — NATIONAL   OfTICEBS 

Section  1.  The  national  convention  shall 
elect  a  national  commander,  one  vice  com- 
mander at  large  who  shall  be  a  woman, 
finance  officer,  provost  marshal.  Judge  advo- 
cate, surgeon  general,  and  a  national  chap- 
lain. At  the  convention,  the  delegates  from 
•acb  district  shall  elect  a  national  vice  com- 
mander from  each  district.  No  elected  com- 
mander or  vice  commander  shall  succeed 
himself  or  herself  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  elective  national  officers 
shall  be  members  of  the  national  executive 
committee,  but  the  national  commander 
shall  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Sec  3.  The  national  commander,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  appoint  a  service  direc- 
tor, a  legislative  director,  a  public-relations 
director,  an  inspector  general,  a  national 
historian,  a  membership  director,  and  an 
executive  director,  whenever  vacancies  oc- 
cur In  such  offices. 

Sec.  4.  ( a )  No  appointed  officer  or  employee 
may  be  discharged  or  reduced  in  salary  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  personnel  com- 
mittee which  shall  l>e  composed  of  the  na- 
tional commander,  the  two  immediate  past 
national  commanders  and  two  members 
chosen  by  the  national  executive  committee 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  fol- 
lowing the  annual  national  convention. 

(b)  The  national  commander  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  any  appointed  officer  or 
employee  for  cause  and  to  appoint  an  act- 
ing officer  or  employee  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  suspended  officer  or  employee 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  personnel 
committee.  At  the  time  of  such  suspension 
the  national  commander  shall  set  forth  In 
writing  the  cause  for  such  suspension  and 
shall  forward  this  to  meml>er8  of  the  per- 
sonnel committee  and  the  suspended  officer 
or  employee.  Such  written  cause  shall  con- 
stitute the  complaint  upon  which  the  per- 
sonnel committee  shall  pass  in  tietermining 
whether  the  suspended  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  removed  from  office.  An  appointed 
officer  or  employee  shall  not  receive  salary 
during  the  period  he  is  suspended  from  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

(c)  An  elective  officer  may  be  removed 
from  cffiee  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
national  executive  committee  alter  written 


charges  against  such  officer  shall  have  been 
preferred  and  furnished  by  registered  mail 
to  the  officer  concerned  and  to  the  members 
of  the  national  executive  committee.  A  full 
hearing  shall  be  held  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  on  charges  preferred  by  an 
elected  national  efficer  or  by  three  members 
of  the  national  executive  committee.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  held  within  30  days  after 
the  charges  are  preferred  and  mailed. 

(d)  Procedure  for  removal  from  office  ot 
elected  officers  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
national  executive  committee  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  national  Judge  advocate. 

Sec.  5.  A  candidate  for  public  office  shall 
resign  his  national  elective  office.  A  na- 
tional ufficer  in  AMVETS  shall  not  hold  any 
paid  public  office.  National  officers  elected 
at  a  national  convention  shall  be  installed 
in  office  at  the  same  session  at  which  they 
are  elected. 

Sec.  6.  The  national  executive  commit- 
tee shall,  at  its  Initial  meeting  following 
each  national  convention,  establish  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  post  of  national  com- 
mander in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that 
office,  from  amoni>  the  national  vice  com- 
manders. 

AKTICLE    vn — NATIONAL    EXBCXrnVE    COMMrPTEE 

Section  1.  The  administrative  power  be- 
tween national  conventions  shall  be  vested 
in  the  national  executive  committee,  v<hich 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  com- 
mander, the  retiring  past  national  com- 
mander, the  seven  vice  commanders,  all  other 
national  elective  officers,  and  one  national 
executive  committeeman  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  to  be  elected  by  the  respec- 
tive departments  in  annual  convention.  An 
alternate  shall  be  elected  by  each  depart- 
ment to  serve  In  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  department  committeeman.  Each  of 
the  above  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  disability 
to  participate  In  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  duly  elected  alternate  may  cast 
his  vote. 

Sec.  2.  Each  national  executive  commit- 
teeman shall  take  office  upon  the  adjotirn- 
ment  of  the  department  convention  at  which 
he  is  elected,  and  serve  until  his  successor 
is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  "Each  such 
national  executive  committeeman  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  2  years,  one-half  of  the 
departments  electing  committeemen  each 
year." 

Sec.  3.  Members  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  be  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  each  entitled  to  one  vote. 

AXTICLZ    VIII — NATIONAL    ADMINISTRATIVE    COM- 
MITTEE 

Section  1.  At  its  first  meeting  the  national 
executive  committee  shall  elect  from  its 
membership  seven  executive  committeemen 
to  serve  on  an  interim  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  national  administrative  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  national  commander 
shall  be  chairman  ex  officio.  The  members 
of  this  committee,  by  their  assent  to  serve, 
obligate  themselves  to  attend  sutwtaniially 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and 
participate  actively  in  its  work.  Seven  alter- 
nates shall  also  be  elected  and  In  the  event  of 
the  Inabiltiy  of  one  of  the  delegates  to  at- 
tend, his  alternate  shall  do  so.  Five  mem- 
bers present  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  national  administrative  com- 
mittee shall  carry  out  to  the  best  of  its  abil- 
ity all  the  powers  and  functions  delegated  to 
It  by  the  national  executive  committee  and 
assume  the  general  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  pronounce  AMVET  pol- 
icy on  questions  of  current  interest  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  arising  between  meet- 
ings of  the  national  executive  committee. 

Sec.  3.  No  powers  specially  delegated  to 
the  executive  committee  by  this  constitution 
or  the  bylaws  shall  be  assumed  by  the  na- 


tional administrative  committee  without  the 
specific  delegation  thereof  by  the  executive 
committee.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  national 
administrative  committee  shall  be  held  at 
least  once  in  every  60  days,  and  the  office  of 
any  member  of  this  committee  who  shall  be 
absent  from  two  successive  meetings  there- 
of may  be  declared  vacant  and  a  successor 
be  elected  by  the  executive  committee  from 
its  membership. 

ARTICLE  IX — departmental  ORGANIZATION 

Section  1.  Each  State  or  Territorial  area  of 
the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  depart- 
ment which  shall  be  organized  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  national  organization.  New 
departments  shall  l>e  chartered  by  the  na- 
tional commander  upon  the  approval  of  the 
national  executive  committee.  Each  depart- 
ment shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  depmrtment 
constitution  and  bylaws  to  the  national 
judge  advocate  for  approval  and  any  amend- 
ments to  such  constitution  and  bylaws  shall 
likewise  be  submitted  to  the  national  Judge 
advocate  at  each  national  convention.  The 
recommendations  of  the  national  Judge  ad- 
vocate shall  be  submitted  to  the  national 
executive  committee  for  its  approval.  Each 
department  shall  conduct  its  own  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  not  less  than  30  days  be- 
fore the  annual  national  convention,  at 
which  time  it  shall  elect  a  department  execu- 
tive committee,  and  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  and  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  depart-^, 
ment  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  local  postal 
and  to  carry  out  the  plans  and  policies  dele- 
gated to  it  by  tbe  national  headquarters  In 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

article  X — POST  ORGANIZATION 

Section  1.  Local  posts  may  be  formed  by 
10  eligible  Individuals  by  making  application 
to  their  department,  aud  if  there  be  no  or- 
ganized department,  by  making  application 
directly  to  the  national  headquarters.  If  the 
department  approves,  the  application  shall 
he  forwarded  to  the  national  headquarters 
and  a  charter  shall  be  issued. 

Sec.  2.  Posts  shall  be  governed  locally  by 
their  own  officers  chosen  according  to  their 
own  constitution  and  bylaws.  They  shall 
be  subject  and  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  national  and  department 
headquarters;  and  any  provision  of  a  depart- 
ment or  post  constitution  found  to  be  iir 
conflict  or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution,  shall  be  ntili  and  void. 

ARTICLE    XI — FINANCES 

Section  1.  All  national  finances  of 
AMVETS  Ehall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
national  executive  committee,  which  shall 
delegate  sufficient  general  and  specific  au- 
thority to  the  finance  committee  to  carry  out 
the  usual  duties  of  tbe  office.  The  finance 
committee  shall  make  periodic  reports  at  all 
stated  meetings  of  the  national  executive 
committee,  and  an  annual  report  at  the  na- 
tional convention.  Revenue  shall  be  derived 
from  annual  dues  and  other  sources  approved 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  regulation 
of  annual  dues  shall  be  set  out  in  the  bylaws. 

Sec.  2.  An  annual  budget  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  retiring  finance  committee, 
•who  shall  have  received  proposed  budgets 
from  the  retiring  heads  of  national  depart- 
ments, and  shall  have  consolidated  the  same. 
In  the  event  that  the  budget  is  not  approved, 
a  finance  committee  shall  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  by  the  new  national  commander, 
to  prepare  such  budget  for  presentation  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Sbc.  3.  The  finance  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
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vision of  the  Ti»»Vi«»*i  executive  committee. 
which  shall  delegate  sufllclent  general  and 
specific  authority  to  the  publications  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  the  necessary  duties. 

Bae.  1.  The  publlcatlona  eommittee  shall 
eonatst  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  new  national  com- 
mander, one  by  the  retiring  national  com- 
mander, and  one  elected  by  the  national 
executive  committee.  The  new  national 
commander  shall  designate  the  chairman. 

AXnCLI   XVU — AJCXMOMZNTS 

jM  mill  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  the  total 
authorized  delsgatea  present  at  any  AMVET 
national  convention.  Proposed  amendmenta 
for  action  of  a  national  convention  muat 
be  submitted  by  a  department  convention, 
department  executive  committee,  or  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  to  the  national 
commander,  and  by  him  to  the  several  de- 
partments and  members  of  the  national 
executive  committee,  by  mall,  at  least  30  daya 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  national 
convention.  This  constitution  may,  however, 
be  amended  at  any  national  convention  with- 
out notice,  by  unanimous  vote. 

BTLivra  or  AMVETS 

AmCUl  I — WATIONAL  XXCCUTIVX  COMMnTM 

SccncN  1.  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  | 
ramoval  by  his  respective  department  ol  any  ' 
aatkmal  executive  committeeman,  or  alter- 
nate, the  successor  shall  be  selected  as  sucli 
department  ahall  determine  and  shall  serv* 
for  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 

Sac.  a.  Stated  meetings  of  the  national 
executive  committee  shall  be  held  (1)  within 
34  hours  after  the  adjournment  of  the  na- 
tional convention.  (2)  at  least  once  on  a  data 
approximately  midway  between  national  con- 
ventions, and  (3)  within  36  hours  before 
the  next  national  convention.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  upon  reasonable  notice  at 
the  call  of  the  national  commander.  The 
national  commander  ahall  call  a  meeting  of 
the  national  executive  committee  upon  tba 
written  request  of  the  national  executive 
ccanmlttecmen  from  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  organized  departments. 

Sbc.  3.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall 
eoostltuta  a  quorum  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committa*. 

8bc.  4.  The  national  commander  shall 
name  such  committaca  aa  be  shall  deem  ad- 
vlaabl*.  subject  to  ratlHeatlon  by  the  na- 
tlooiU  asecutive  committee  at  iu  next  meet- 
ing succeeding  the  appointment,  or  by  thai 
national  administrative  committee,  if  lUA 
powers  are  delegated  to  It  by  the  national 
executive  committee.  Such  committees  s!i  Ul 
acrve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon  appointing  them,  and  shall  termlnat* 
upon  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  natu^nal 
commander.  No  provision  of  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  reap*j 
polntment  of  the  national  execuUve  ooa*j 
mlttee. 

Sbc.    5.    The   national    finance   commi'f^e 
shall  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budget,  and  the  handling  of  funds,  i 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  national  ex-  j 
eeutive  coramlttea. 

Sic.  6.  The  national  exectrttve  eomm^'ea ' 
shall  approve  the  appointment  and  em;'   y- 
mcnt  of  proper  ullli  sis  and   employee?   i  )r 
the  admlnlsttaUoo  of  the  affairs  of  AliVF-TS  ! 
and  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensa'.  'n. 

SBC.  7.  Any  national  officer  may  re^  tve 
compensation  for  hia  authorised  actlv":es 
(»  bahaU  at  tba  orfanlMtlon.  such  eompan- 
■Btlaa  to  b*  Sxad  tn  MMomt  by  tfia  vot*  mt 
the  national  executive  committee. 

8xc.  8  All  questions  affecting  the  eligibility 
for  office  and  conduct  of  national  offlcrra 
shall  be  referred  to  and  determined  by  tha 
natlooal  executive  coaunittee.    All  quest  looa 
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Sbc.  7.  National  legislative  director: 
The  national  legislative  director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  the  national  legisla- 
tive program  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
dates of  the  national  convention,  the  national 
executive  committee,  national  administrative 
committee,  and  the  national  legislative  com- 
mittee. It  is  his  further  responsibility  to 
draft  the  necessary  bills  in  connection  there- 
with and  to  cause  such  bills  to  be  introduced 
in  Congress  and  actively  urge  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  thus  proposed.  He  shall 
at  all  times  be  fully  Informed  when  heariiigs 
are  to  be  held  on  bills  in  which  AMVETS  is 
Interested  and  be  prepared  to  present  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  or  committees 
handling  such  bills.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to 
maintain  clcse  liaison  with  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  In  order  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  the  AMVET  program.  He  will 
make  every  effort  to  cooperate  fully  with 
other  groups  favoring  proposed  legislation 
which  Is  supported  by  AMVETS.  and  it  shall 
be  his  responsibility  to  maintain  adequate 
legislative  information  when  requested  by 
Individual  members,  posts,  or  departments  of 
AMVETS.  He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  national  commander  and  the  national 
executive  committee. 

Sec.  8.  National  public  relations  director: 
The  national  public  relations  director,  under 
the  direction  of  the  national  commander, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  planning,  formu- 
lation, and  development  of  a  public  relations 
program,  including  publicity,  organizational 
publications,  etc.  He  shall  be  responsible  for 
efficient  and  }  roper  liaison  with  all  public 
relations  media — press,  radio,  newsreels,  peri- 
odicals— and  all  forms  of  advertising.  He 
will  be  kept  currently  informed  by  the  other 
national  officers  of  all  matters  aCTecting  his 
department  and  keep  the  public  constantly 
advised  of  declared  and  established  AMVET 
policy  and  activities.  He  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  national  commander  and  the 
national  executive  committee. 

Szc.  9.  National  chaplain:  The  national 
chaplain  shall  perform  such  divine  and  non- 
sectarian  services  as  may  be  necessary,  ad- 
hering to  the  appropriate  ceremonial  rituals, 
and  discharge  the  other  duties  incident  to 
the  office.  | 

Sec.  10.  National  historian:  The  national 
historian  shall  compile  from  year  to  year  all 
records  of  historical  value  and  Interest  for 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  AMVETS. 
He  shall  also  assist  department  and  post 
historians  so  as  to  coordinate  and  unify  the 
work  of  these  officials,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  national  commander  and 
the  national  executive  committee  shall  pre- 
scribe. He  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
national  commander  and  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

flR.  11.  National  provost  marshal:  The 
nattonal  provost  marshal  shall  maintain 
order  at  all  meetings  and  conventions.  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  national  commander. 

Sec.  12.  The  surgeon  general  shall  perform 
such  special  duties  as  are  assigned  by  the 
national  commander,  as  well  as  the  usual 
duties  incident  to  the  office. 

ASnCLZ  m — CHAXTZXS 

Section  1.  A  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  suspend,  cancel,  or  revoke  a  poet 
charter  and  such  action  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  unless  an  app>eal  is  taken  to  the 
national  executive  committee  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  said  suspension,  cancella- 
tion, or  revocation.  Action  taken  by  the 
national  executive  conmiittee  upon  appeal 
be  binding,  pending  appeal  to  the  next 
>nal  convention. 

A  post  charter  which  has  been  thus  sus- 
pended may  be  reinstated  by  action  of  the 


department  executive  conrunlttee  if  the  post 
purge  Itself  of  the  offense  within  60  days 
of  its  suspension.  If  the  delinquency  is  not 
cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  depart- 
ment executive  committee  within  60  days. 
appropriate  action  shall  be  taken  by  that 
committee  to  effect  revocation  or  cancella- 
tion of  the  charter. 

In  the  event  that  a  department  fails  or 
refuses  to  discipline  a  post  after  the  national 
commander  has  requested  such  action,  it  is 
violating  the  rules  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws.  After  demand  has  been  made  upon 
said  department  for  action,  the  national 
commander  may  suspend  the  charter  of  such 
post  by  notice,  accompanied  by  written 
notice,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  department  and  to  the  national  execu- 
tive committee.  The  determination  of 
whether  the  chtirter  shall  be  cancelled  shall 
be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
national  executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  Any  post  failing  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  upon  it  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws,  or  ceasing  to  function  for  6 
months  as  a  poet  of  the  AMVETS  or  volunta- 
rily ceasing  to  function  as  a  post,  or  merging 
with  one  or  more  other  posts,  or  refusing  or 
falling  to  pay  the  department  and  national 
per  capita  dues  within  60  days  after"  collec- 
tion by  the  post  shall,  upon  order  ol  the 
department  executive  committee,  surrender 
its  charter. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  revocation,  cancellation,  or 
s\isi}enslon  of  the  charter  of  a  post  in  any 
department  of  AMVETS,  said  post  shall  im- 
mediately cease  operation,  and  upon  revoca- 
tion or  cancellation  shall  turn  over  its  charter 
and  assets  to  its  department  commander  or 
department  executive  committee.  The  de- 
partment executive  committee  Is  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  by  and  through  its 
duly  authorized  agent  to  take  possession, 
custody,  and  control  of  all  records,  projjerty, 
and  assets  of  said  post.  So  much  of  the  said 
assets  as  are  required  for  the  purpose  shall 
be  applied  to  any  indebtedness  of  the  said 
post:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
any  department  to  take  over  or  to  assume 
any  financial  responsibility  of  such  post. 
Said  department  executlvs  committee  may 
provide  for  the  tramfer  of  the  members  In 
said  poet  to  other  posts  of  their  choice,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  such  other  posts. 

Ssc.  4.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall  provide  a  uniform  code  of  procedure  to 
be  followed  In  the  revocation,  cancellation, 
or  suspension  of  post  charters,  and  a  method 
of  appeal  to  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

asncuc  iv — disciplinx  of  posts  and  post 
members 

Section  1.  Et^ch  post  of  the  AMVETS  shall 
be  the  judge  of  its  own  membership,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  constitutlono 
and  bylaws  of  the  national  and  department 
organizations. 

Sec.  2.  Members  may  be  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled by  a  post,  upon  a  proper  showing  of 
cause.  Written  charges  shall  be  based  upon 
disloyalty,  neglect  of  duty,  dishonesty,  and 
conduct  unbecoming  a  member  of  AMVETS. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  has  been  sus- 
pended or  expelled  has  the  right  of  appeal  to 
his  department  executive  committee,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  in  the  bylaws  of  such 
department.  The  decision  of  the  committee 
shall  be  final  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
department  convention. 

SEC.  4.  A  member  whose  dues  for  the  fiscal 
year  have  not  been  paid  by  January  1  shall 
be  classed  as  delinquent.  If  his  dues  are  paid 
on  or  before  April  1.  he  shall  be  automati- 
cally reinstated.  If  he  is  still  delinquent 
after  April  1,  his  membership  in  AMVETS 
shall  be  forfeited. 

SEC.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  in  any  way  the 


powers  conferred  by  section  1  of  article  m 
of  the  bylaws. 

AKTICLE   V — MEMBERSHIP 

Section  1.  Membership  in  AMVETS  consti- 
tutes membership  In  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  AMVETS  through  post  affiliation. 
Hereafter  all  AMVETS  shall,  prior  to  their 
acceptance  as  members,  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  Consti- 
tution, and  certify  that  they  have  read,  or 
have  had  read  to  them,  the  AMVETS  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  that  they  accept  and 
subscribe  to  the  same,  and  they  shall  not  ad- 
vocate or  belong  to  any  group  or  organiza- 
tion advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force. 

ARTICLE  VI — MONEYS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

Section  1.  All  national,  department,  and 
post  cfficials  handling  AMVETS  funds,  shall 
be  properly  bonded  with  a  good  and  solvent 
bonding  and  surety  ccnnpauiy,  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  as  surety  to  cover 
the  average  amount  of  AMVETS  funds  han- 
dled by  such  individuals  in  a  single  year.  In 
case  of  delinquencies  in  the  payment  of 
amounts  due  department  or  national  head- 
quarters, action  shall  be  taken  at  once  by 
the  proper  officials  to  bring  about  an  Imme- 
diate and  complete  settlement.  The  bonds 
provided  by  national  officials  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  national  executive  committee, 
and  those  provided  by  department  and  post 
officials  shaU  be  approved  by  the  department 
executive  committee. 

Sec.  2.  No  contracts  involving  expenditure 
in  excess  of  $1,0C0  of  national  AMVETS  fimds 
shall  be  negotiated  without  inviting  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  competitive  written  bids, 
and  where  the  required  products  are  of  equal 
quality  the  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

SEC.  3.  Any  contract  for  solicitation  of  do- 
nations where  the  amount  involved  is  in 
excess  of  $500  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  department  executive  committee  and  na- 
tional executive  committee  ot  national  ad- 
ministrative committee. 

Sec.  4.  All  posts  and  department  accounts 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  s  uniform 
accounting  system  established  by  national 
headquarters.  The  accounting  system  forms 
are  to  be  provided  by  national  headquarters 
to  the  posts  and  departments  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

Sec.  5.  The  minimum  annual  membership 
dues  shall  be  $4,  payable  to  the  post,  of  which 
$2  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  national  head- 
quarters, $1  forwarded  to  the  department 
headquarters,  and  the  remainder  retained  by 
the  post.  University  and  college  posts  may 
be  formed  on  the  campus,  with  dues  of  $1.50 
per  year,  payable  to  the  post,  of  which  50 
cents  shall  go  to  the  national  headquarters, 
50  cents  to  the  department  headquarters, 
and  the  remainder  retained  by  the  post. 
Any  veteran  who  is  eligible  to  join  AMVETS 
and  who  is  ifi  full-time  attendance  at  a 
university,  college  or  trade  or  technical 
school  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  (GI  bill  of  rights)  and  Public  Law  No. 
16  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  may  join 
any  post  for  the  $1.50  membership  fee  per 
year.  The  method  of  forwarding  dues  to 
national  and  department  headquarters  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  national  convention  or 
the  national  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE   Vn DETINITIONS 

Section  1.  The  word  "he"  wherever  it  shall 
appear  in  either  the  constitution  or  bylaws 
of  the  AMVETS,  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ring to  both  sexes. 

ABTICLZ  Vm — RESTRICTED  USE   OP  ORGANIZATION 

Section  1.  AMVETS,  or  any  component 
part  thereof,  shall  not  be  used  to  promote 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  _j 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  ai.asaiia 
Dl  THS  HOU8S  OF  RlPRmMTATIVBi 

Fridajt.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe 
Racoto.  I  include  the  following  letter: 


t\ 
Acaicvimx  aho  Homs  IcoMoanca. 

ilubarn.  Aim..  Movember  29.  1947. 

Hon.  Oaoaoa  D.  Aotaif. 

Senate  Commttfee  on  AgrieultitTt. 

WaMngton.  D.  C. 

liT  OCAB  8U4ATOS  AnuN :  This  Is  to  stata' 
some  facta  regarding  tbe  cooperative  work  of 
the  Timnissii  Valley  Authority  In  agrlcul- 
tora  and  rural  life  in  the  Tsnnasaee  VaUey 
area  of  Alabama,  which  includes  14  of  the 
•7  counties  In  this  State. 

In  that  area  the  Alabama  extension  Serr- 
lee.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  fanner- 
and  others  hat%  one  agTiculttiral  program  ( 
all    farmera      It    Is.   therefore,   s  cooperative 
program,  so  created  and  so  administered. 

So  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  no 
agricultural     program     of     its     own.     Thetr 
work,  as  defined  by  Congress  In  creating  th«> 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    requires    re- 
search, education,  and  action  In  agriculture 
Inatsad    of    perforsalng    these    services    t^ 
usual  bureaucratic  way  the  Tennessee  Vail* 
Authority  worka  In  cooperation  with  coun' 
and  State  institutions.     It  is.  therefore,  co- 
operative rather  than  competitive. 

Their  agricultural  research  work  and  their 
agricultural  extension  work  in  Alabama  la 
done  reapectlvely  through  the  experlmer' 
station  and  the  extension  service  of  the  .'Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  which  Is  the 
land-grant  college  for  Alabama. 

Stated   differently,   the   Tennessee   Vail- 
Authority  pools  Its  contributions  with  t! 
land-grant    college    and    works    on    a    tear 
throuf;h  the  democratic  processes  of  coi  - 
eratlon  rather  than  going  direct  from  Wa•'^  ■ 
Ington  to  Individual  farmers  on  their  fani<- 
In  this  way  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
employs  a  public  institution  Instead  of  in- 
dividuals.   This,  I  believe.  Is  a  departtu-e  In 
government. 

A  very  impovtast  fact  .ibout  the  Tennes?<-- 
Valley  AuthOtty  li  that  farmers  and  oth'  - 
In  that  area  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  r 
It.  Seldom.  If  ever,  do  we.  hear  anyone  ;  . 
that  area  speak  critically  of  tbe  Tenness^ ' 
Valley  Authority. 

Tbe  secret  of  their  success  Is  tbe  fact  that 
tbay're  working  with  local  and  State  agenclea 
tubs  I  than  In  compatttlOB  with  them. 

And  neater  prcigisa  tal  soli  and  water  ro- 
servatlon  luid  uss.  plus  agricultural  improv; 
ment  as  a  whole,  has  been  made  In  that  srea 
than  risewhere  In  Alabama.     And  the  co«r 
In  attaining  these  outstanding  results  h  t  < 
been  very  low  eoaapared  to  tbe  competlti' 
way:  that  la.  by  aadi  sgency  working  indr 
pendently   and   competitively. 

ConKreas  required  that  tbe  Tennessee  V.\'  - 
lay  Authority  do  esrtaln  work  with  fertilize' 
This  Includes  development  of  new  procsssr  > 
In  tbe  manufacture  at  fertUiaer  and  also  In. 
prnesawts  at  Its  naa  on  farms. 

At  tta  ediait  the  Authority  began  mpen  - 
ment  to  produce  improved  fertilixer.  dot' 
this  1 1  ssarcll  work  witb  the  colleges  at  th 
plant  St  Bffusela  OMials.  which  was  eracted 
during  the  First  World  War  lor  the  produc- 
uon  of  saplosivss. 

In  this  coopsaatlat  ptogiam  the  unit 
demonstration  fama  (XTTD  farm)  were 
Ublishcd.    Neighbors  select  their  UTD  dem< 
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matter  tmmedl- 

it  Is  stUi  lar  dia- 

Irst  and  foremost 
income  in  cash 

land  Is  being  Im- 
Mnes  better  land 

of  land  so  that 
rhile  they're  serv- 

dl  versification  In 

of    thia    In    one 

rms  Is  now  grow- 

waa  growing  al- 

program.    Cot- 

as  another  lUua- 

was  before  TVA. 

cotton  Is  far  Ism. 

farmers  to  add 

ly  have  added  »eed 

lu'ir  Income  sub- 
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stantlally  this  way.    Com  and  all  other  crops 
and  livestock  have  Improved. 

6  Farmers  like  thU  cooperative  program 
because  It  Is  close  to  them.  They  feel  that 
they  are  a  part  of  it.  Their  voice  la  always 
audible  and  is  recognized. 

6.  It  makes  the  county  agent  the  dean  of 
agriculture  in  his  county.  He  is  In  no  sense 
a  dictator  but  a  leader  for  all  the  people  of 
his  county.  This  is  proper  since  the  county 
agent  is  a  part  of  a  State  Institution  (land- 
grant  college)  with  a  research  program  to 
guide  Its  extension  workers  In  their  teach- 
ings: and  the  county  agent  Is  also  a  county 
employee. 

7.  The  cost  of  thia  cooperative  program  Is 
much  less.  I  don't  have  figures  for  com- 
parison but  I'm  sure  that  one  man  working 
In  this  cooperative  program  as  an  assistant 
to  the  county  agent  accomplishes  far  more 
than  is  accomplished  otherwiEe.  or  by  an 
agency  working  Independently.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  $1 
this  way  will  accomplish  as  much  aa  three 
or  four  dollars  the  other  way. 

Often,  both  verbally  and  in  writing.  I've 
said  that  the  No.  1  demonstration  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  not  with  fertilizer, 
as  great  as  this  U:  nor  Is  it  with  electricity, 
or  with  flood  control.  It  is  In  democracy  in 
government.  TVA  Is  a  democracy;  not  a 
bureaucracy. 

This  is  lll<istrated  by  what  happened  within 
the  Authority  luelf  soon  after  their  work 
started.  At  Muscle  Shoals  the  number  of 
children  In  school  increased  lieyond  local 
buildings  and  facilities  because  of  TVA  work. 

One  member  of  the  Authority  wanted  the 
Authority  to  build  a  school  and  operate  it. 
Another  member  insisted  that  instead  of 
building  and  operating  a  school  they  should 
assist  the  local  .school  boards  in  building  a 
school  and  in  operating  it.  being  sure  that  It 
waa  a  local  school,  not  a  TVA  school.  The 
third  member  of  tbe  Authority  agreed  on  the 
latter  procedure,  which  proved  to  be  an  his- 
torical decision  and  a  very  wise  decision. 

The  same  procrdure  is  used  in  agriculture. 
I  believe  that  tbe  same  procedure,  if  fol- 
lowed by  all  public  agencies  In  agriculture, 
would  eliminate  confusion,  duplication,  con- 
flict, excess  costs,  and  other  evils. 

I.  therefore,  recommend  this  TVA  pattern 
to  you  for  your  careful  consideration. 

I  have  found  it  very  easy  to  work  with  TVA 
I  balleve  they  would  say  the  same  about  the 
Alabama  extension  service,  as  well  as  other 
land-grant  college  connections  In  the  Ten- 
nessee V^alley  area. 

Sincerely  yours, 

p.  O.  Davis.  IMrecfor. 


Family  of  Four 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  17.  1947 

Mrs.  EKDUGLAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I   Include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post: 
rAMiLT  or  roxTt 

No  family  head  who  has  been  struggling 
to  pay  for  86-cent  eggs  or  children's  shoes 
at  $7  a  pair  needs  statistics  to  convince  him 
that  living  costs  have  soared  through  the 
rcof.  What  he  knows  from  his  personal  ex- 
perience is  only  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, before  a  congressional  subcommittee 
Tusaday,  showing  that  the  cost  of  a  modest 


budget  for  a  family  of  four  In  Washington 
had  risen  from  $2,083  in  March  1946,  to 
$3,458  in  June  of  this  year.  The  chief  vUue 
of  these  statistics  is  that  they  afford  Conp:-ess 
concrete  examples  of  what  inflation  is  doing 
to  moderate-income  families — most  of  whose 
Incomes  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
living  costs.  ' 

It  Is  no  consolation  to  residents  of  this 
area  that  for  a  family  of  four  Washington 
'.3  the  most  expensive  city  In  the  four. try, 
nmning  2  percent  above  Seattle  and  4  per- 
cent above  Boston.  The  chief  factor  explain- 
ing this  situation  is  the  outlandish  cost  of 
rotising  In  Washington.  Housing  here  C(»tB 
0  percent  more  than  in  the  next  most  expan- 
sive city.  Chicago,  and  35  percent  more  than 
In  New  Orleans.  Aside  from  these  more 
obvious  diflerentials,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  the  34-city  survey 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  la 
the  similarity  It  discloses  in  the  general  cost 
Increases.  Whereas  the  modest  budget  rose 
$473  in  Washington  during  the  15-mcnth 
interval,  it  also  rose  $431  in  New  Orleans,  the 
least  expensive  city  surveyed.  In  other  wcrds, 
the  inflationary  pressure  is  almost  tbe  same 
In  all  large  urban  centers.  Moreover,  it  is 
continuing;  costs  have  jumped  an  additional 
3  percent  since  June,  according  to  Btireeu  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimate. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  the  $3,458  flf^ure 
for  Washington  represents  a  luxury  budget, 
it  Is  important  to  point  out  that  it  mstkes 
provision  for  a  new  overcoat  for  the  cead 
of  the  family  only  once  in  7  years  and  allows 
a  movie  only  once  every  3  weeks  for  tliree 
members  of  the  family.  The  people  the 
study  IS  talking  about  are  the  people  who 
already  have  foregone  dollar  butter  and  79- 
cent  bacon.  While  the  budget  Is  not  j^re- 
clsely  spartan  in  that  it  provides  adequate 
standards  for  diet  and  hef..th.  neither  is  It 
generous.  As  Mr.  Clague  observed,  "As  tbe 
prices  rise  more,  without  offsetting  increnses 
In  incomes  or  methods  of  reducing  the  ccsta 
of  the  budget,  the  hardships  are  greater  be- 
cavtse  the  greatest  concentration  of  budget- 
level  families  of  four  is  probably  in  *.he 
$3.000-$4.000  income  group,  even  now — at 
194Y  prices."  Until  the  political  parties  E'x>p 
political  buck-passing  and  take  concrete  ac- 
tion to  salt  run-away  Inflation,  the  family 
standard  of  living  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  tighter  and  tighter  squeeze. 


Stabilization  of  Commodity  Price$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  18.  1947 

Mr.  diEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pain- 
fully we  are  finding  that  "we  cannot  give 
our  cake  away  and  have  it,  too."  To 
halt  rising  prices  and  restrain  inflation, 
we  stop  inflationary  practice.  We  can- 
not feed  the  fires  of  inflation  with  all 
our  food  and  fiber,  all  our  money  and 
credit,  and  escape  the  pains  of  inflation. 

We  need  less  expenditure,  more  pro- 
duction, and  restoration  of  financial  san- 
ity in  America.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167  can  accomplish  none  of  these 
things,  but  under  section  7  opens  the 
doors  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  ex- 
penditures by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  all  over  the  world.  I  cannot 
add  my  support  to  another  wild  scheme 
of  theirs.  With  no  limitations  imposed, 
tbe  cure  can  be  worse  than  tbe  disease. 


Loyalty  Ca»e$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Thursday,  December  18,  1947: 

LOTALTT    CASZS 
A    COUMXTNICATION 

(Editor's  Noti. — The  following  commu- 
nication is  identical  to  one  submitted  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cohen  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Washington  Post  because  of  Its  In- 
terest in  the  loyalty  cases.) 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  fine  service  rendered 
by  its  correspondent.  Mr.  Bert  Andrews,  in 
his  reporting  of  the  recent  Government 
loyalty  cases.  Mr.  Andrews'  stories  were  also 
published  In  the  Washington  Post. 

There  is  still  danger,  however.  In  the 
thought  which  seems  widespread  that  all  the 
dxf&cult  problems  presented  by  the  loyalty 
cases  can  readily  be  solved  by  the  provision 
fcM-  fair  hearings  before  a  loyalty  board  or  a 
loyalty  review  board.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  question  of  how  tbe 
requirements  of  the  Government  for  secu- 
rity and  the  requirements  of  the  individuals 
concerned  for  fair  play  can  in  practice  be 
reconciled.  It  is  Important  to  avoid  con- 
fusing the  two  separate  but  related  problem* 
which  are  Involved  in  these  loyalty  cases. 
One  is  the  problem  of  protecting  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Government  services  where  tha 
security  of  the  United  States  may  be  affected; 
the  other  is  the  determination  of  individual 
guilt  or  shortcoming. 

Where  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  really  concerned,  any  reasonable  doubt 
ought  to  be  resolved  In  a  way  that  wUl  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  Government  service. 
While  it  should  not  be  possible  to  drive  an 
official  from  public  service  simply  by  spread- 
ing rumors  that  he  is  a  Communist  or  an  as- 
sociate of  a  Communist,  there  may  be  cases 
even  where  the  responsible  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  the  department's  loyalty  board  Is 
convinced  of  the  trustworthiness  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  still  the  cloud  of  substantial 
suspicion  that  hovers  about  the  individual 
makes  it  highly  inexpedient  to  continue  that 
Individual  in  a  strategic  security  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  individual  should 
be  stigmatized  as  disloyal  or  even  as  a  poor 
security  risk  If  there  Is  any  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  his  ciapabillty.  The  branding  of  an 
Individual  as  disloyal  or  a  poor  sectu-ity  risk 
may  affect  his  life  and  livelihood  no  less 
seriously  than  his  conviction  for  a  serious 
crime. 

A  fair  hearing  In  itself  provides  no  easy 
way  of  reconciling  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Government  and  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
Individual.  We  must  deliberately  seek  to 
develop  procedure  which  wiU  make  It  pos- 
sible to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  service 
without  stigmatizing  individuals  as  disloyal 
or  untrustworthy  or  even  as  being  reason- 
ably suspected  of  disloyalty  or  untrustworthl- 
ness. 

The  branding  or  ptmlshment  of  individ- 
uals for  disloyalty  or  breach  of  trust  should 
be  left  for  the  court  where  the  accused,  in 
accordance  with  our  common-law  traditions, 
can  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  Jury  trial  and  of 
every  reasonable  doubt. 

Any  Individual  In  the  Government  service 
who  Is  satisfactorUy  performing  his  duties 
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partoMBt  ot 


oufht  to  haw  Um  right  to  nmign  without 
prejudice  uniai  ■  th«  •▼Idcnce  ol  dlsloyaUy  !• 
•uch  as  to  wa  rant  proa«cutlon  by  the  De- 
Juatlo*.  Tta*  duty  of  reepon- 
admlntatiatlve  oflklala  la  to  protect  the 
rlty  cl  thB  Ooremment  aerrlce.  not  to 
punlah  fuUt  01  to  proeUUm  lusplaloa. 

If  the  rcapoifalhle  admin  latratlv*  hesd  of  • 

rMvivea  evidence  of 
>ililiiy>H|  dr  mill— IwmlhipeM  of  an  em. 
playn  In  a  atn  tegM  poaitton — tbat  ta,  an  em< 
jpktyM  who  iM  I  pomwt  to  imIm  or  UUIuenca 

Which 
iMy  MNtl  Uia  kerurtiy  «C  lit  V»li«t  liAtM— 
IM  aliouM,  ol   tuoreo,  hi  Nil  MHag  Sua)  ••<• 
(ully   tf^mm  Uv«   am^oyoo  ol   u« 
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roagbahod  over  the  Bill  a}  lllgbta  and  esehide 
or  drive  from  Oovemment  thoae  with  in- 
qxilrlng.  BonconfomUng  minda.  In  thcee 
erltteol  days  wo  need  in  Government  men 
•Dd  woaaoB  wbo  are  not  only  loyal  and  tniat> 
wortliy  but  wbo  are  alert  and  reeourceful. 
Let  u*  not  wholly  igaara  tbe  wlae  admonU 
tion  of  Thomaa  Jefferaon.  ovon  thotigh  in  hia 
day  bo  mlghl  bavo  booa  miwH  of  ovfl  omo- 
otattoM:  If  Ihoro  bo  oay  among  m  wbo 
would  wlab  to  dlaaoive  thla  Union  or  change 
Ita  republleon  form,  let  them  atand  undu> 
turbad  at  monumenta  of  the  aafety  with 
which  tnor  ol  o^Mnm  may  be  tolerated 
whefe  rooMA  to  fioo  lo  Mmtai  It  * 

lailJ4MU«   V.  COMOM. 


tHanm  taaUiii  Mit  mmI  |Wo  him  tdt  opfpov* 
Vnm  la  ••  Ik  mrtk  wWt^  *n  appeal  ta  •  ?ayiow 
Umm  U  IIM  (  ■jlliot  witboi  II  9\ii  tiMH 
■gwnilm,    Hm  |HMi<*ju<ry   pnH<»««UMg«, 

VIM  Ml^  iuai  Uhior  «MiMf l««t  (•  oMo 
It  Mitoty  IIM  MMMtoirtUn  itU  Umi  Um 
ftiartM  umlHi  I  htm  uro  unfmMiH  ani  Ihal 
hit  rmttmuah  w  In  iho  aorviH  wxiuld  noi  ho 
iBlMUial  !•«  ih»  he«i  Uilangto  o(  Um  Mt«tM» 
liilHtouid.o  cuuigti  Nllli  IM  Mttltv.  im 
it  llM  lailvlhlil  MiiW  luaptelon  cannot 
■loot  this  Oit  Otalt  OMMMo  burden  and  tho 
fvidence  agali  it  blm  ta  not  auch  aa  to  war> 
rant  proaecut  on  by  the  Department  of  Jua- 
tice,  he  ahotUl  bo«  given  the  right  to  reaign 
without  preju  fitee.  If  he  dooo  not  do  ao,  he 
•bould  b«  tnnaf erred  to  a  oloaily  Bonatra- 
or  his  employment  should  be 
w  thout  prejudice. 

TTnlesa  tomi  such  procedure  Is  adopted,  it 
Win  be  dtlDcu:  t  to  protect  adequately  the  se- 
curity of  the  [Tntted  States  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  a  leqtmtely  the  traditional  rights 
of  the  tndlTld  sal. 

The  Oover  iment  employeea  In  strategic 
aecurity  poeit  ens  may  be  fairly  large  in  ab- 
aolnte  numbe3  and  they  may, range  through 
aogmenu  of  <  ulte  a  number  of  departments 
and  agenciee.  yet  they  are  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  to  m1  Government  personnel.  In- 
dividual inv«  itlgatlon  of  the  loyalty  and 
trwstwortblnc  ss  of  employees  in  strategic  se- 
oartty  peoltlo:  is  la  not  only  warranted,  but  la 
Boososary.  I .  is  extremely  dlfBcuIt.  how- 
ovor.  to  see  t  be  need  for  individual  loyalty 
tBveatlgationi  of  the  myriads  of  other  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  clearly  do  not  fall 
within  that  rategory.  The  annulment  of 
CTvIl  Service  1  hile  I.  adopted  in  1884.  forbld- 
dir.fr  Inquiry  Into  the  political  opinions  or 

nations  of  ipnllcants  la  regrettable. 

Kvery  Gove  t men t  employee  now  takes  an 
of  loyalt  ■.  If  he  swears  falsely  he  can  or 
slieuld  be  ant  Ject  to  proeecutlon  for  perJiUTr. 
Dragnet  e<lor  a  to  determine  by  admlnlstra* 
tive  ptoveas  ndividual  lo3ralty  offends  the 
spirit  jf  not  I  be  letter  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Tbo  ptsosB ;  oatti  at  loyalty  requires  dia- 
aivaal  of  asi  oibotablp  In  any  organisation 
which  advoca^ea  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
omment  of  tl:  e  United  States  t>y  force  or  vio- 
looce.  No  ex  iress  disavowal  of  membership 
ta  the  Coosc  kUnlat  Party  Is  required,  and 
may  bo  Maso  doubt  whether  a  member 

tbo  COBun  mist  Party  would  be  adjudged 
oi  perj  iry  In  taktag  ths  oath,  if  the 
la  w  lllng  to  leave  that  Issue  to  the 
well  I  Bd  good.  But  if  the  Congress 
iBBlsts  on  i;oL  ig  further  and  Intends  to  make 
aaembershlp  Ln  the  Communist  Party  or 
knowing  and  ictive  participation  in  ita  work 
an  absolute  b  ur  to  Government  employasont. 
It  sbould  ro(  ulre  an  expreaa  disavowal  of 
such  member  hip  or  actlvitiea  in  the  loyalty 
oath.  In  an;  event,  violation  of  the  oath 
alaould  be  Jud  cially  and  not  administratively 
determined.  No  administrative  tribunal 
ahould  be  0p«n  the  right  to  adjudge  an 
American  cttl  lan  disloyal  to  his  oountry. 

We  must  m  s  that  thoae  to  iHmhi  matters 
vitally  afleetlig  tbo  aecurity  of  tbe  United 
States  are  intruated  are  unqussUoDably 
loyal  and  tru  tworthy.  But  let  xm  take  cara 
that  In  the  n  kSM  o€  aecurity  we  do  aot  walk 


Utfmu)  Mitiury  Tvilaini 
■xnmaioN  OP  mmaniu 

HON.  GEORGIA  L  LUSK 

or  Mtw  Mtatro 

w  Titi  Nouu  OP  RVMMarrATtvn 


Friday,  December  If.  t$47 

Urfi.  LUSK.  Mr.  Spttkar.  under  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricorb.  X 
Include  therein  the  following  petition  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Nell  E.  Jones,  adjutant 
of  the  Tatum.  N.  Mex-  American  Legion 
Post,  concerning  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  system  of  universal  military 
training : 

miiiuM 

Mrs.  GsoBCU  L.  LtJSK, 

United  States  Houses/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Peace  Is  worth  striving  for.  Therefore  we, 
dtlssns  of  the  United  States  and  voters,  urge 
you.  ovir  Representative  in  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  support  and 
vote  for  legislation  esUbllshing  a  system  of 
ur.versal  military  training  for  American 
young  men.  as  recommended  by  t)ie  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Universal 
Training. 

Barron -Beadle.  Neil  K.  Jones.  V.  R.  Bx^nea, 
Mrs.  V.  R.  Burnes.  J.  C.  Clay.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Clay, 
Lyle  Coppersmith.  Mrs.  Lyle  Coppersnilih, 
W.  P.  WhlUey.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Whitley.  H.  D. 
Cooper.  Mrs.  B.  D.  Cooper.  Henry  Rutherford. 
Mrs.  Henry  Rutherford.  Mrs.  O.  Frier.  Mrs. 
T.  J.  James.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Whitley.  H.  F.  Whitley. 
Adrian  L.  Poa.  Mrs.  Adrian  L.  Fox.  Mrs.  W  B. 
Bauxn.  W.  B.  Baum.  Mrs.  Zach  Jcnes.  J.\ck 
Jones.  V.  N.  Six.  lilrs.  V.  N.  SU.  BlU  Whitney. 
D  W.  Pulture.  Mra.  Ktbel  Hagan.  BUI  Holt, 
Dick  Taylor.  Gary  Bonfield.  Mrs.  Bennls 
Craig.  Mrs.  Roy  Peveler,  Mrs.  Leroy  Peveler, 
Ernest  Oilman .  Walter  Moorpolae.  Bill.s 
Patterson.  Wade  TravU.  W.  6.  Townaend, 
Alta  M.  Tutt.  Mrs.  Edd  Racklcy,  Mrs.  J.  E, 
Wildman.  Mrs.  W.  8.  Townsend.  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Cooper.  Ben  Ed  Epperson.  Mrs.  M.  Johnson, 
Jr..  Mrs.  J.  W.  Peveler,  O.  S.  Sdwarda.  F.  W. 
Peveler. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Bight.  Jr..  Mra.  Cecil  NickrO, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Roscnbtvg.  Mrs.  Virginia  Duhl. 
Carrie  B.  Travis,  Escola  Travis.  M.  R.  An- 
derson. Mrs.  Bill  Holt,  Raymond  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Zack  Taylor.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Toung.  Charles 
R.  Rathrol.  M.  E.  WaU.  Prank  J.  Carrell. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Patterson.  D.  Sudduth.  Mrs. 
Jamss  Oimpmm,  Mrs.  Jesse  Richardson.  Zack 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Dick  Taylor.  BlU  Rutherford,  R. 
L.  HiUTla.  P.  H.  Harris.  C.  B.  Goodwin.  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Dunlap.  Jr..  Mra.  J.  B.  Selmas.  W.  O. 
Dunlap.  Jr..  W.  D.  Caster.  C.  D.  D.  Coff.  P.  D. 
caudle.  C.  B.  Markham.  jr..  J.  P.  Nordon.  O. 
W.  Patton.  L.  Z.  Whlsmant.  A.  C.  Whismant, 
Prank  Wyckcff.  Rev.  J.  W.  Riley.  L.  A.  Green- 
Aeld.  B.  a.  West.  M.  P.  Toiiver.  Mrs.  B.  T. 
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President's  Policies  Responsible  for  Ififh 
Cost  of  Liyinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSBNTATIVW 
Fridav.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  tn  rep- 
Ttaentlne  the  people  of  my  district  for 
the  p«it  5  years,  I  have  always  tried  to 
ItU  Ihem  the  truth.  U  the  people  re« 
turn  me  to  Oonire«s  in  the  new  twenty- 
lumth  diktrlo(,  I  shall  )^olu(«>ly  follow 
the  same  eourse,  I  bellevt  Vht  pooplt 
aiT  enuUtd  to  iht  Iniih  at  all  Umti  en 
IrttUlaiton  eomtni  iMtort  um,  Today  X 
want  io  live  to  ihe  Ooniress  and  iht 
people  knmf«  irup  fnciM  Umt  have  brouihl 
about  ihn  hiiili  cost  of  livitig. 

Mr.  Mpeaker.  while  the  President  tries 
to  binme  thi*  hiph  co.H  of  living  on  the 
Rvput>licanB  for  tdking  olT  OPA  controls 
in  1046.  the  facts  prove  that  the  action 
of  the  President  and  his  policies  of  urg- 
Ing  wage  raises  and  exporting  so  much 
of  everything  out  of  the  country  are  the 
real  causes  of  present  high  prices. 

If  the  administration  had  permitted 
the  OPA  Act  to  be  amended  with  a  slight 
raise  in  certain  prices  that  would  have 
offset  advances  in  costs  and  brought 
about  greater  production,  which  the  Re- 
publican Congress  passed,  and  he  vetoed, 
price  controls  at  that  time,  in  1946.  would 
probably  have  maintained  for  another 
year.  He  vetoed  the  bill  and  all  controls 
were  off  for  over  30  days.  He  insisted 
on  another  bill  which  the  Congress 
passed  and  he  signed.  If  the  President 
had  appointed  men  of  ability  and  com- 
mon sense  who  would  have  administered 
the  act  with  some  respect  for  the  people 
instead  of  using  gestapo  tactics,  the 
people  would  have  endured  further  price 
controls.  Their  bad  enforcement  really 
killed  the  act. 

You  will  recall  that  producers  and 
farmers  had  become  so  enraged  that  we 
had  meatless  days  almost  6  days  a  week 
throughout  the  country.  This  last  OPA 
bill  gave  the  President  the  power  to  take 
off  controls  whenever  supplies  justified 
such  action. 

This  was  in  the  election  year  1946  and 
the  people  were  tired  of  OPA.  The  ma- 
jority leader.  Congressman  McCoemack, 
and  Mayor  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  when 
they  later  saw  that  an  enraged  people 
were  going  to  defeat  the  Democratic 
Party,  rushed  down  to  the  White  House 
along  with  National  Committeeman  Han- 
negan,  and  urged  the  President  to  throw 
the  OPA  ballast  out  of  the  political  ship 
before  it  sank.  The  President,  politically 
minded  then,  as  he  is  now  with  another 
election  approaching,  began  rapidly  to 
take  off  controls.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
fool  the  people.  His  party  was  voted  out 
of  power.  Bafore  the  Congress  met  he 
decontrolled  everything  to  beat  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  to  the  draw. 

Mr.  Speaker,  then  what  happened? 
His  party  leaders  realized  that  to  fasten 
the  blame  on  a  Republican  Congress  the 
cost  of  living  should  go  up.    The  ship- 


ment of  food  and  commodities  of  every 
kind  to  Europe  and  the  other  nations  was 
the  answer.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stepped  into  the  market  and 
began  buying  up  countless  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  grain  and  foodstuffs. 
Ships  were  chartered  on  every  hand  and 
during  this  year  611.000,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  food  were  shipped  out  of  this 
country,  most  of  it  given  away  to  the 
European  coimtries.  In  fact,  since  VJ- 
day  In  Burope  this  administration  has 
shipped  and  given  away  in  loans  and 
granu  to  other  countries.  121,000.030,000 
mostly  for  food,  oil,  steel  and  practlc^illy 
every  eommodlty  tn  thlii  country  wUetlier 
or  not  It  was  In  short  supply,  The  rt« 
suit  U  that  with  the  expenditure  of  over 
180,000,000,000  ilnee  VJ-day,  they  htive 
now  bi tuitiht  about  a  ahoriiwt  of  food  and 
oiht>i  iwnu  the  people  want  to  buy.  to 
the  extent  thai  iht  oosi  ot  llvinR  Is  In- 
deed very  htnh  today  and  we  are  tn  a 
period  of  the  areatent  inflation  ever  ex- 
perienced tn  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the  face  of  these  faots, 
the  President,  time  and  again,  haii  told 
the  American  people,  that  the  shipping 
and  giving  away  of  these  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  foodstuffs  has  had  little 
or  no  effect  in  causing  the  price  of  living 
to  rise.  There  Is  hardly  a  schoolboy, 
laboring  man,  farmer,  or  a  businessman 
in  the  Nation  who  does  not  know  that  the 
shipping  out  of  this  country  this  vast 
amount  of  foods  and  materials,  is  the 
reason  for  the  dangerous  and  high  prices 
that  are  now  disturbing  and  alarming 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  a  better  idea  of  how 
much  611.000,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
food  is,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  It  took 
480.000  American  boxcars  to  haul  that 
food  to  the  seaports  for  loading  into  ships. 
If  those  480.000  boxcars  of  food  had  been 
broken  down  into  trains  of  52  cars  each, 
with  90,000  pounds  in  each  car,  there 
would  have  been  nearly  10,000  trainloads 
of  grain  and  food  with  52  cars  in  every 
train.  By  putting  those  480.000  boxcars 
into  one  train  we  would  have  a  train  3,861 
miles  long  that  would  reach  from  Wash- 
ington to  Paris  and  part  of  the  way  back. 
Yet  the  President  says  these  huge  ship- 
ments in  1  year  have  little  effect  on  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  are 
only  a  part  of  the  story,  the  President 
and  his  political  leaders  still  insist  that 
the  Republican  Congress  is  to  blame 
for  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  President 
now  threatens  to  bring  back  OPA  with 
all  of  the  agony  of  controls,  regimenta- 
tion and  black  markets  that  will  follow. 

"Plow  'Em  Under"  Henry  Wallace,  who 
killed  the  pigs  under  a  former  adminis- 
tration, and  plowed  under  every  other 
row,  has  really  become  a  piker  in  history 
compared  with  the  manipulations  of  the 
present  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  smile  with  satisfac- 
tion, however,  in  these  most  serious  times 
with  this  high  cost  of  living  and  danger- 
ous inflation.  In  the  belief  that  with  their 
23.000  paid  propagandists  here  in  Wash- 
ington, they  can  make  the  people  believe 
that  the  Republican  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  the  high  cost  of  living  right  up 
until  the  election  next  fall  and  continue 
themselves  in  power. 


I  do  not  believe  they  have  fooled  the 
people.  I  place  a  higher  value  on  the 
people's  intelligence,  common  sense,  and 
good  judgment.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
American  people  know  that  you  cannot 
ship  out  of  this  country  40  percent  of  the 
wheat,  and  other  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  and  merchandise,  bringing 
about  a  scarcity  of  these  commodities 
here,  without  causing  the  price  of  living 
to  go  higher,  higher,  and  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  is  not  all. 
Through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, they  have  gone  Into  the  market  and 
bought  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  al 
oritloal  times  forolng  the  market  up« 
About  the  time  the  Luekman  commltlot 
was  appointed,  I  monlha  m»«  Um  Oon* 
modtty  OrtdU  OorportlHm  altppod  tiilo 
the  RtiHtei  and  In  Jual  i  ftw  dayi  bouihl 
55,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  when  It  al- 
ready had  mtlltonM  of  bunhels  on  hand. 
What  happened  to  the  pricet  Wheat 
rone  tn  a  few  weeks  from  U.M  per  bushel 
to  over  IS.aO  per  bushel.  OovernmenI 
buying  forced  the  price  up, 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  wheat,  they 
bought  potatoes  by  the  millions  of 
bushels  and  took  them  cff  the  market, 
dumped  them,  burned  them  or  left  them 
in  the  fields  to  rot  at  a  time  when  they 
were  shipping  wheat  and  foodstuffs  of 
all  kinds  and  giving  it  away  to  Europe 
and  other  countries.  Jliey  have  kept 
the  prices  of  potatoes  so  high  that  the 
poor  people  here  in  America  could  not 
buy  them.  They  have  bought  and  now 
have  in  storage,  1,800,000  cases  of  eggs. 
They  have  bought  food  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  everything 
from  peanuts  to  prunes,  much  of  it  de- 
teriorating and  being  held  off  of  the 
market  with  prices  going  higher  and 
higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  then  their  experts  figure 
out  the  next  move.  In  order  to  give  the 
people  a  first-class  show  the  bright  boys 
who  believe  in  tbe  philosophy  of  spending 
and  taxing,  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  people  should  be  made  self- 
conscious  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  and  the  radio  toward  the  saving 
of  food.  They  launched  the  European 
crisis.  A  great  publicity  and  radio  cam- 
paign would  soften  the  people  up  and  get 
them  ready  for  the  20-billion-dollar  Mar- 
shall plan  of  further  spending. 

To  do  this  job  they  got  a  yovmg  man  in 
his  thirties  of  soap-op>era  fame,  Charley 
Luckman,  to  sell  our  people  meatless, 
eggless,  and  poultryless  days.  Mr.  Luck> 
man  was  just  the  type  of  man  who  could 
rub  elbows  with  the  ordinary  and  unsus- 
pecting decent  American  folks.  He  knew 
what  sacrifice  and  hunger  meant  because 
at  this  early  age  his  salary  at  the  head  of 
the  great  Lever  world  soap  and  fat  com- 
bine, with  head  offices  in  Lond(m,  was 
only  $300,000  a  year. 

Now,  Chuck  Luckman  spent  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  put  on  his  meatless,  egg- 
less,  and  poultryless  days.  The  whole 
thing  turned  out  to  be  just  the  farce  any 
sensible  person  knew  it  would  be.  No 
results  obtained,  but  the  campaign  was 
very  successful,  as  usual,  in  the  waste  of 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
taxpayers  and  annoyance  to  the  hard- 
working farmers  who  struggle  long  hours 
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without  too  mjch  complaining  to  pro- 
duce the  eggs  ■  id  poultry  so  much  need- 
ed to  feed  the  leopJe.  The  facts  are  the 
only  egg  saved  waa  the  egg  that  Chuck 
Luckman  laid  on  the  White  House  door- 
atep  just  belori  he  suddenly  gave  up  the 
cainpaii;n  and  irushed  back  to  Boston  to 
MB  soap  at  a  salary  of  $300,000  a  year. 

Wb.  Spcaker.ue  campaign  was  doomed 
to  failure  because  the  President  picked 
someone  who  knew  nothing  about  agri- 
culture, who  dii .  not  even  know  the  differ- 
ence between  s  rooster  and  a  capon.  He 
•elected  a  perj  on  whose  only  experience 
with  chickens  was  gained  when  he 
ordered  chlcke  i  at  the  comer  restaurant. 
Mm  was  not  ne  irly  so  competent  by  past 
lapsfflrnrr  as  'Plow  Tm  Under"  Henry 
Wallace  when  ae  started  out  on  his  cru- 
sade to  raise  t  le  cost  of  living  by  killing 
off  the  chicken  j.  pigs,  cattle,  and  so  forth. 
Henry  knew  t  lat  to  kill  them  off  would 
make  scarcity 

With  a  noeit  shortage  predicted  for 
next  year.  Lickman  and  the  adminis- 
tration put  on  the  same  sort  of  a  pro- 
gram of  scarilty  to  raise  less  chickens 
and  thereby  leas  eggs.  They  said  we 
must  do  this  1  9  save  grain  to  be  shipped 
to  Europe.  I ;  was  a  determined  effort 
bast  the  li  terest  of  the  farmos  and 
people  ir  the  cities  who  need  the 
and  to  )ring  about  a  shortage  of 
pavttry  and  !ggs  which  would  further 
nUse  the  cost  of  living  to  our  own  peo« 
fit.  Fortuna  ;ely  the  program  was  so 
riBy  that  It  <  Id  not  do  too  much  harm 
and  the  cami  aign  blew  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cheerful  Chudc  laid 
the  ♦'Eggles!  day  program"  on  the 
White  House  doorstep  and  went  back  to 
■eUlng  soap,  t  le  unmindful  hens,  accord - 
Iw  to  the  Ai  riculture  Department,  are 
pouring  out  i  aore  eggs  than  ever.  One 
Is  led  to  belle  rt  when  3rou  see  the  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  say  tfc  at  In  October  egg  produc- 
tion was  3,4  '7.000.000  or  about  8  per- 
cent above  th  ?  figures  of  a  year  ago.  that 
the  faithful  1  ens  of  America  knew  more 
about  the  business  than  Chuck  knew. 
and.  If  left  al<  me  and  not  controlled,  they 
will  do  more  toward  feeding  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  id  bringing  down  the  high 
eost  of  «ggs  o  the  housewives  than  the 
aStvta  of  ch<  erful  Chuck  and  the  thou- 
sands of  doUi  irs  of  the  taxpayers"  money 
the  admlnist  atlon  has  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  Luckman  Is  called  in 
by  the  Admii  Istration  to  put  an  another 
Wff  and  poultry  campaign,  he  will  most 
likely  then  tell  the  people  they  should 
have  double  egg  dnys  instead  of  no  eggs; 
tttat  they  shsuld  be  happy  to  eat  eggs 
of  meat  which  will  be  In  short 
next  year  according  to  present 
Government  pstlmates.  The  shipping  of 
grain  and  foxJ  out  of  this  country  has 
raised  the  pr  ce  of  com,  oats,  and  wheat 
so  high,  ther »  will  be  less  pork  and  beef 
for  1948.  TH  e  will  then  be  glad  that 
Chucks  prog  ram  to  reduce  poultry  pro- 
duction failed. 

|fr.    Lucknan*s    English    firm    and 
American  sul  »sidiaries.  like  the  Procter  It 
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Omost  have  a  world  monop 
fats,  and  oils.    During  the 
ileign  of  the  Crown  Prince 
save  grain,  soaps,  fats,  and 


oils  went  u>  150  percent.    While  this 


$300.000-a-year  man  was  raising  the  big 
BoiM  about  saving  wheat,  pushing  the 
iMWMi  around  and  trying  to  muffle  the 
crowing  roosters,  the  products  his  com- 
pany deals  in  did  pretty  well  in  their 
Mhrancement  in  price.  A  raise  in  soaps. 
fats,  and  oils  of  $3,0OOJQ0  a  day.  in  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  a  bke  amount  In 
profit  to  someone  was  not  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Pauley  came  Into  the  news  in  the  last 
week  or  so  and  a  little  comment  on  him 
In  connection  with  the  rise  of  cost  of 
grain  might  not  be  amiss.  You  will  re-  fl 
member  Pauley  was  the  oil  man  of  Cali- 
fornia who.  m  the  last  campaign  was 
treasurer  and  the  fund  raiser  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conunlttee. 

You  Will  remember  that  shortly  after 
the  campalgB.  President  Tnmian  ap- 
pointed him  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.     Some   question   arose   when   he 
came  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
and  Harold  L  Ickes.  then  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
and  gave  very  damaging  evidence  against 
him  in  which  he  alleged  that  Mr.  P-uley 
sought  to  make  a  deal  that  would  be  very 
advantageous  financially  to  him  in  secur- 
ing control  of  the  tidelands  for  oil  on 
the  west  coast.     Mr.  Ickes  In  substance 
testified  before  the  committee  to  that 
eflfeeC.  and  the  committee  did  not  con- 
firm htm.    The  President  finally  had  to 
withdraw  his  name.    Later  on.  he  v 
appointed  to  some  high  Federal  Job  E;.a 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  In  China.  Japan. 
Manchuria,  and  In  Europe  looking  into 
reparation  matters  for  the  administra- 
tion.   Last  September  he  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  Special  A'i.'sl.stant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.    You  know  the 
Army  buys  many  millions  of  b'lshels  of 
grain  and  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  President 
sought  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  high  c 
of  living  to  a  considerable  extent  on  what, 
he  termed  "the  greedy  speculators  In  the 
grain  markets."  FoQowlBg  this  charge  by 
the  President  the  news  leaked  out  some- 
how that  Mr  Pauley  was  a  heavy  buyer 
on  the  grain  market. 

Mr.  Pauley  was  called  before*the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  admitted  he  held 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  grain  and 
commodities  when  he  took  the  Army  po- 
sltlao.  He  told  the  Senators  that  he 
did  rather  well  In  commodity  trading 
during  this  year  1947.  He  admitted  that 
at  one  time  he  held  500.000  bushels  of 
grain.  That  is  a  lot  of  wheat  for  an 
official  to  hoi'*  when  It  is  scarce.  Mr. 
Truman  referred  to  the  greedy  spec- 
ulators in  his  speech  against  the  grain 
operators  and  now  we  find,  in  this  key 
position.  Mr.  Pauley,  who  admits  that 
he  was  one  of  those  speculators  and  who 
says  he  has  no  intention  of  resigning 
his  position. 

To  show  the  lack  of  sincerity  of  this 
administration  In  attempting  to  reduce 
the  price  of  living  and  the  type  of  show- 
men they  bring  in  to  mislead  the  people. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  recently,  after 
Chuck  Luckman  closed  his  program  of 
meatless  and  eggless  days  he  gave  a 
dizmer  at  the  Statler  Hotel  here  in 
Washington  a  few  days  ago  that  for  Its 
tevftshness  has  probably  not  been  ex- 
ceeded since  the  spending  days  of  Harry 
Hopkins. 
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tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
also  include  the  full  text  of  a  bill  I  have 
this  day  Introduced  to  make  it  a  crimi- 
nal ofTen.se  for  persons  having  access  to 
"Inside"  information  on  governmental 
purchases  to  speculate  In  commodity 
futures : 

AnUKtM    or    BON.    HASOLD    1.    STASSDT, 
or  MINNBBOTA 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  clUzeno,  the  No.  1 
problem  In  America  today  1e  the  "too  high 
prlcea  of  the  neceasltles  of  everyday  life. 
Prlecs  are  already  out  of  reasonable  reach 
for  mlUlona  of  people  and  cause  difficulty  In 
almost  every  home  In  the  Nation. 

I^twar  world-wide  shortages  of  food  and 
clothing  and  materials  Inevitably  caxise  a 
problem  of  high  prices.  But  prices  are  \m- 
nt— amy  higher  than  they  should  be.  due 
to  ais  major  derelictions  and  mlstalies  of 
tli«  pr— ant  national  administration. 

I  charge  that  the  national  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  lise  its  power  of  export 
controls  to  safeguard  American  prices  and 
permitted  needless  extreme  competition  for 
•caroe  American  food. 

I  charge  that  Insiders  In  the  national  ad- 
ministration have  engaged  In  profiteering 
In  food  which  has  raised  the  price  of  food 
to  the  American  people. 

I  charge  that  the  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment have  been  guilty  of  hoarding  scarce 
•(MMBodltles  in  a  manner  that  baa  in- 
Braastid  prices. 

I  charge  that  the  administration  has  car- 
ried on  its  own  purchasing  program  under  a 
method  which  has  placed  extra  pressure 
on  prices. 

I  charge  that  the  President  by  his  veto 
of  the  first  OPA  extension  law  ended  con- 
trols too  quldily  and  too  suddenly. 

I  charge  that  the  President  misled  Amer- 
ican labor  In  his  postwar  addresses  claiming 
that  wages  could  be  raised  without  higher 
prices  and  thereby  set  off  a  heavy  round  of 
strikes  with  vital  loss  of  production  and  In- 
creased Inflation. 

I  know  that  this  is  strong  language,  but 
frankly  I  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
petty  political  tactics  of  the  administration 
in  ti7lng  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  the  current  high  prices. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  majority  leader 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ck}n- 
gress,  the  Honorable  Chasus  Halueck,  urg- 
ing that  a  major  public  investigation  be  con- 
ducted by  the  appropriate  conmilttee  of  Con- 
gress of  the  actions  of  the  administration 
and  of  officials  and  Insiders  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  price  situation  to  bring  out 
all  the  facts  as  a  basis  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  necessary  that  there  be  an  official  In- 
vestigation with  power  of  subpena  as  we 
cannot  otherwise  get  at  the  exact  facts.  In 
support  of  the  neceeelty  of  an  Investigation 
to  bring  out  the  facts.  I  quote  to  you  an  ex- 
change of  telegrams  which  I  have  had  with 
Edwin  W.  Pauley,  an  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  former  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

On  November  17.  1947,  I  wired  Mr.  Pauley 
•■  follows: 

"I  have  received  persistent  reports  that  you 
have  made  substantial  purchases  of  wheat, 
substantial  sales  of  wheat,  sulxtantlal  pur- 
of  other  food  commodities,  and  heavy 
of  other  food  commodities  during  the 
year  1047.  I  request  a  telegraphic  reply,  col- 
lect to  me,  at  my  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  office,  707 
Pioneer  Building,  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
one  of  these  four  reports  Is  true  and  includ- 
ing any  other  comment  which  you  wish  to 
make  up  to  1.000  words  in  length." 

On  November  20,  1947,  he  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"Following  telegram  Ijearlng  your  signature 
received  at  my  office  Tuesday:  Tersonal;  I 
have  received  p>er8lstent  reports  that  you  have 
made  substantial  purchases  of  wheat  sub- 
stantial sales  of  wheat,  substantial  purchase 
of  other  food  commodities,  and  heavy  sales 
of  other  food  commodities  during  the  year 
1947.  I  request  a  telegraphic  reply,  collect 
to  me,  at  my  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  office.  707  Pio- 
neer Building,  as  to  whether  or  not  any  one 
of  these  four  reports  is  true  and  including 
any  other  conunent  which  you  wish  to  make 
up  to  1.000  words  in  length."  Please  wire 
whether  this  was  sent  by  you  and,  if  so,  In 
what  capacity  and  why. 

"Edwin  W.  Pauley." 

On  November  21,  1947,  I  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  November 
20  and  In  response  to  your  questions,  I  did 
send  the  telegram  which  you  quot<.  I  sent 
it  in  my  capacity  as  a  citizen  to  you  as  a 
prominent  official  in  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Will  you 
send  me  your  answers  by  telegraph,  collect 
to  my  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  office,  707  Pioneer 
Building." 

And  to  this  hour  I  have  received  no  answer. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  Importance  of  this 
investigation  upon  American  prices  by  re- 
porting to  you  a  few  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  governmental  action  has  aflected 
prices. 

On  February  13  the  E)epartment  of  Agri- 
culture suddenly  overnight  granted  Great 
Britain  a  sipecial  allocation  of  1,200,000  him- 
dredwelght  of  flour  for  the  second  qviarter  of 
1947.  Futures  of  wheat  advanced  3Vi  cents 
a  bushel  the  next  day,  and  the  advance  was 
soon  reflected  In  the  cost  of  flour. 

On  March  1,  1947,  Ijefore  the  market 
opened,  the  President,  In  a  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Food,  issued  a  rt-port 
calling  for  maximum  grain  and  flour  ship- 
ments in  the  months  of  May  and  Jime,  and 
the  March  futures  that  day  advanced  7  cents. 

On  September  8.  1947,  an  official  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Government  officials  handling 
the  export  program  were  resigned  to  $4  wheat 
In  the  spring  of  1948,  and  the  next  day  the 
market  advanced  8%  cents. 

In  nearly  all  Instances  these  inflationary 
statements  were  preceded  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  speculation  buying.  When  this 
occurs,  the  prices  are  pushed  up  an  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  amount. 

I  am  confldent  that  we  can  level  off  and 
bring  down  prices  If  these  steps  are  taken: 

1.  A  prompt  thorough  Investigation  of  all 
food  market  operations  of  the  Government 
and  of  all  officials  and  Insiders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

a.  The  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  for  their 
personal  account  by  any  official  or  employee 
of  the  State.  War,  Commerce,  or  Executive 
Departments,  and  providing  for  penalties  for 
its  violation. 

3.  The  extension-  of  export  controls  and 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  a  new  American 
agency  for  the  handling  of  the  entire  Mar- 
shall plan. 

4.  A  new  inventory  control  power  to  be 
given  to  the  Government  to  use  against 
hoarding  and  profiteering  and  monopolies  of 
scarce  Items,  and  requiring  the  return  of 
excess  Inventories  held  by  Government  or 
by  private  companies  to  the  market  place. 

5.  The  reinstatement  of  constuner  credit 
controls  to  slow  up  installment  and  credit 
buying. 

fl.  Temporary  restrictions  on  the  commod- 
ity exchanges. 

7.  Encouragement  of  buyer  resistance, 
conservation,  and  savings. 

America  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
dislocating  our  economy  and  upsetting  our 


excellent  production  by  enacting  the  over- 
all price  and  wage  and  rationing  controls 
recommended  by  the  President. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  from  engaging 
in  transactions  Involving  contracts  of  sale 
of  commodities  for  future  delivery 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  no  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Preai- 
dent,  the  National  Military  Establishment, 
the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  no  member  of  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
directly,  or  indirectly,  through  an  organized 
commodity  exchange,  engage  In  any  activity 
involving  any  contract  of  sale  of  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery  unless  such  activ- 
ity Is  incident  to  the  disposition  of  com- 
modities grown  or  produced  on  land  owned, 
rented,  or  leased,  by  such  officer  or  employee. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms  "contract 
of  sale,"  "commodity,"  and  "future  delivery" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 
Sec.  2.  Whoever  violates  the  first  section 
of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  t>e 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  3  years  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  by  both  such  imprisonment  and 
fine. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


Radio  Address  to  Mj  Constihients 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-^ 
marks  in  the  Rtcosd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  thanks,  everybody,  for 
all  the  letters  you've  been  writing  me  lately, 
expressing  your  feelings  aljout  these  heavy 
questions  Congress  votes  on  now  and  then. 
They  help  no  end,  because  you  give  me  the 
thoughts  of  the  folks  back  home.  I  can  do 
a  much  better  Job  if  I  am  fortified  with  the 
knowledge  of  what  you  think. 

So  keep  those  letters  ceiling. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  ap- 
parently not  enough  people  in  Congress  are 
interested  In  Joining  me  in  the  battle  against 
Inflation.  At  least  not  enough  voted  last 
week  to  pass  the  price-control  bill  which 
was  offered. 

You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  I  was  the 
flrst.  the  very  first,  to  call  for  positive  action 
against  Inflation  and  high  prices.  You  re- 
call that  my  demand  that  Congress  come 
back  Into  session  as  early  as  last  fall  was 
liased  on  my  worry  over  what  might  happen 
if  those  prices  continued  unchecked. 

I  have  continually,  both  on  the  House  floor 
and  on  this  program,  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  Immediate  action  by  Congress 
to  bring  prices  down.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  there  Just 
weren't  enough  votes  cast  this  week  to  bring 
the  action  on  prices  which  everybody  had 
so  urgently  hoiJed  for  so  long. 

WhUe  I  am  depressed  over  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  do  anything  to  lick  inflation  this 
session,  my  own  conscience  Is  perfectly  clear. 
I  have  lobbied.  I  have  agitated,  I  have  coaxed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASaACHtTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RIPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday,  Dectmber  19,  1947 

Ifr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  this  Republican  bill  because  U 
sends  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  Job. 

Its  effect  on  high  prices  will  be  negli- 
gible. 

The  Congress  must  pass  a  worth-while 
anti-lnflatlon  bill  that  will  contain  the 
Important  powers  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


State  Asks  Easiag  ol  Cm^Us'  Tazcs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


or  NSW  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATTVB 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  granted  permission  for  the 
insertion  in  the  CoNCREasuauL  Record 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. December  14.  1947  under  the  head- 
line "State  asks  easing  of  couples' 
taxes"  and  quoting  Governor  Dewey  as 
stating  he  will  act  in  1949  unless  the  joint 
property  law  is  extended  by  the  Congress. 
I  introduced  a  bill  which  proposes  that 
married  couples  in  non-community- 
property  States  divide  their  income  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes:  H.  R.  4416. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  my  Gov- 
ernor favors  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

STATX  ASKS   EASING   Or   COVPLKS  TAXKS OKWCT 

SATS     m    WIIX    ACT    IN     IS4S    UNIXSa    JOINT- 
PBOKaTT  LAW  IS  EXTENDED  IT  t'NRCD  STATES 

Aldant,  December  13. — Governor  Dewey 
announced  today  that  unless  Congress  and 
President  Truman  acted  in  1948  to  permit 
married  couples  in  New  York  and  other  non- 
community-property  States  to  divide  their 
income  for  Federal  income-tax  purposes  the 
State  would  be  "forced  to  modify  Its  laws 
to  protect  its  citizens  as  best  It  can  from  the 
present  discriminatory  situation. " 

The  Governor  opened  the  door  to  adoption 
In  New  York  State  of  an  admittedly  unde- 
sirable community-property  law  in  making 
public  a  report  by  Alger  B.  Chapman,  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Tax  Commlaalcm.  on 
whether  sucl  a  statute  would  be  advisable. 

Borh  Governor  Dewey  and  Commissioner 
Chapman  frowned  upon  such  a  stste  law, 
but  the  latter  declared  in  his  report  that 
New  York  should  not  permit  a  continuation 
of  the  "exU'.ing  discrimination"  In  the  Fed- 
eral income-tax  law.  even  if  Its  elimination 
required  th<>  prompt  adoption  of  the  com- 
munity-property system  for  the  State  in 
1*49. 

Cnmmtsstcmer  Chapman  estimated  that 
married  couples  In  New  York  State  were  pay- 
ing •170.000.000  additional  Income  tax  an- 
nually HI  a  result  of  the  differential  In  favor 
of  e<MMMmity -property  taxpayers. 

CoaMMBting  on  the  report,  the  Oovemor 
aald  IM  would  like  to  point  cut  that: 
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arty  taapayra  taavlBf  tlw  same  Inooraa  by 
over  40  percent. ** 

"The  high  Federal  surtax  struetnre  of  re- 
ocot  years  kaa  aeoantuated  the  tax  dlffer- 
enual  in  favor  of  community -property  tax- 
payers until  it  u  now  aattmated  thai  fitrni 
•700.000.000  to  a  bUlion  or  more  ot  additional 
tax  Is  paid  annually  by  the  taipayan  at  the 
ooramon-law  States.  In  New  York  alone  the 
addtuonal  tax  ta  estimated  at  •ITO.OOOjOOO. 
Discriminatiun  of  such  a  substantial  char- 
acter in  a  tax  imposed  on  all  cltlaeiu  and 
restdenu  at  the  national  level,  supposedly 
on  the  abUity  to  pay.  cannot  be  toleiatad  by 
the  common-law  States." 

The  report  emphastaed  the  State**  desire 
for  a  correction  of  the  Federal  law  rather 
than  for  a  oooumitty-propany  law. 

"The  second  alternative,  to  adopt  the  oom- 
ty-property  system."  it  stated,  "repre- 

Bta  a  step  to  be  taken  only  in  desperation 
to  avoid  an  intolerable  tax  discrimination 
resulting  from  a  faUure  to  solve  the  problem 
properly. 

"Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Pedval  tax  law  has  not  yet  been  corrected 
and  tlM  anaiaal  ooa(  to  Mew  York  taxpayers 
thus  goea  on.  Certain  States  have  recently 
shifted  to  oommunlty  property  as  a  matter 
of  self-defense." 

The  report  described  defects  of  the  com- 
munity-property system  and  the  effect  adop- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  have  on  New 
York  8taU. 

The  oomaslsatoner  said  It  was  imiKisslble 
to  point  to  a  alngle  existing  community - 
property  system  which  might  be  safely 
adijuiid  substantlaUy  "as  U"  by  Mew  York. 
He  added  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that,  of  ail  the  plans,  a  oommimlty- 
prcperty  system  neceasarlly  would  produce 
the  most  favorable  result:  that  the  ocmi- 
munity -property  system  magnified  the  rec- 
ord-keeping burden  of  taxpayers,  and  that 
there  would  be  the  danger  of  running  into 
constitutional  objectlona.  as  with  the  1»47 
community-property  law  enacted  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"If  tax  considerations  were  excluded,"  he 
continued  'it  U  dear  that  a  ahtft  to  the 
eommunlty-property  system  would  not  be 
seriously  considered  In  New  York.  It  ta  so 
alien  to  the  common-law  heritage  ot  the 
State  and  so  complex  in  nature  that  It 
could  not  be  eetahitahad  except  at  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  a  vary  kmg  and  painful  pe- 
riod of  readjustment.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered would  Inevitably  be  enormous. 

"Thta  has  been  and  ta  the  experleoce  of 
the  several  common-law  States  which  have 
recently  enacted  community-property  leg- 
islation. In  at  least  one  of  these  States  a 
repeal  is  being  considered,  even  though  the 
tax  discrimination  ta  not  eliminated  by  Fed- 
eral law.  and  Pennsylvania's  new  commun- 
ity-property law  has  recently  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  State  supreme 
court." 


Toa  Caa't  Fifbt  a  Conflagration  Witb  a 
Emckti  Brigade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  (L  KLEIN 

or  WBW  Toax 

IN  TRS  SOOSK  OP  RVHRVNTATTySS 

Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
oU  weU  catches  fire  a  blast  of  nitro- 
Klyoerln  Is  used  to  snuff  the  roaring 
flames.  The  oilmen  do  not  throw  a 
handful  of  sand  on  that  roaring  inferno 
and  pretend  they  are  blowing  it  out. 


This  Mil.  which  apparently  represents 

the  high  mark  of  Republican  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  put>lic  in- 
terest in  halting  Inflation,  reminds  me 
of  another  flre-flghtlng  story  which  is 
very  apropos. 

A  guest  In  a  small  hotel  telephoned 
the  desk  for  a  glass  of  water.  He  asked 
the  bellt)oy  to  bring  him  another  glass 
of  water  at  once,  then  another  and  an- 
other. 

Finally  the  bellboy  said,  "Excuse  me, 
mister,  but  you  are  just  about  the 
thirstiest  man  I  ever  saw.  How  can  you 
drink  so  many  glasses  of  water?" 

"Oh,  Im  not  drinking  it,"  the  guest 
replied.  "The  room  is  on  fire  and  I'm 
trying  to  put  the  fire  out." 

imrLk'non  is  rcke  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  the  majority 
leadership  is  trying  to  do  with  this  bill — 
put  out  a  roaring  fire  with  a  few  glasse.s 
of  water. 

Inflation  is  not  something  that  may 
happen  in  the  future.  Inflation  is  some- 
thing real  and  deadly  which  is  here  right 
now.  This  is  not  a  partisan  political  is- 
sue. It  is  not  a  straw  man  to  be  beaten 
down  with  feathers.  It  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

And  what  does  the  Republican  leader- 
ship do  to  meet  this  emergency?  It  fans 
the  flames  with  words,  while  tossing  in  a 
few  glasses  of  water  to  make  ttw  fire 
sinde. 

"fSXB"    nUCXS    RAVI    SHOT    OP 

By  any  scale  of  measurement,  your 
"free"  or  imcontrolled  prices  have  shot 
up  since  the  end  of  price  controls  in  June 
1846. 

Individual  incomes  have  crawled  pain- 
fully after  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  to  consider  what 
has  happened  to  the  cost  of  living  and  to 
worker.s'  internes  in  the  last  18  months. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  individ- 
ual incomes  of  wage-earners  and  of 
salary  earners,  and  of  the  people  who 
live  on  annuities  or  insurance  and  re- 
tirement benefits,  or  on  investments  in 
securities,  are  under  control.  They  are 
controlled  by  those  who  pay  them  their 
wages,  or  by  union  contracts,  or  by  the 
terms  of  their  insurance  policies  or  the 
stated  interest  rates  on  their  bonds.  The 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  are  con- 
trolled by  laws  which  we  make  here. 
Furthermore,  even  the  collective  bargain- 
ing efforts  of  organized  labor  have  be<m 
placed  under  partial  controls  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  which  encourages  employers 
to  hold  out  against  wage  increases— or 
even  to  cut  wages,  as  was  done  in  the 
shoe  industry  this  very  week, 
xro  ooirnoL  on  raKsa 

But  prices  are  free;  the  manufacturers 
of  the  commodities  which  people  must 
have  to  live  are  controlled  only  by  the 
limits  which  people  will  pay.  and  ap- 
parently these  manufacturers  are  trying 
to  find  how  wide  that  limit  is. 

Workers  must  eat,  every  day;  manu- 
facturers can.  U  necessary,  stop  making 
goods  for  a  time.  Already,  to  sustain  tlie 
high  prices,  production  in  some  lines  hus 
been  reduced. 


In  the  first  12  months  without  price 
controls,  from  June  1946  to  June  1947, 
statlstks  show  that,  taking  June  1946 
as  100.  average  weekly  earnings  in  man- 
ufacturing industries  equaled  117  per- 
sent;  but  the  prices  on  2S  spot  commodi- 
ties— those  which  enter  into  every  house- 
keeping budgets-equaled  170  percent. 
The  prices  on  12  key  foodstuffs  equaled 
186  percent. 

WILL  voTC  roa  snx 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill  before  us  because  a  little  is  bet- 
ter^ than  nothing,  and  because  it  con- 
tains the  Irreducible  minimum  of  the 
President's  requests  on  controlling  infla- 
tion. I  voted  a  few  minutes  ago  against 
the  rule  and  for  recommitment  because 
I  should  rather  have  had  a  chance  to 
vote  on  a  measure  with  teeth  in  it. 

To  return  to  my  earlier  figure  ol 
speech,  I  wanted  a  chance  to  vote  for  a 
modem  trained  fire  department  to  fight 
this  conflagration  of  inflation,  and  not 
for  four  glasses  of  water  to  splash  on 
the  edges  of  the  fire. 
nrrr  weeks,  40  Roxnts  a  week,  at  $i.ts  ah 

HOTTt  TO  BUITHJKl    A  FAMTLT 

Today  butter  is  selling  in  the  stores 
In  my  congressional  district  in  New  York 
at  $1  a  pound. 

This  very  week  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  ^Statistics  gave  the  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  the  results  of  a 
study  of  living  costs.  Those  figures 
showed  that  in  New  York  City  a  family 
composed  of  a  man  and  his  wile  and  two 
children  had  to  have  an  annual  income 
of  S3«347  to  live  in  minimum  comfort  and 
decency — an  increase  of  $527  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  To  earn  that 
amount  the  man  would  have  to  work  40 
hours  a  week  50  weeks  a  ]rear  at  $1.57  an 
hoiff.  The  national  average  of  hourly 
earnings  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
is  $1.25  an  hour. 

"Hie  same  man  would  have  to  earn 
$1.75  an  hour  to  support  the  same  family 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  jamming  through  this 
inadequate  legislation  the  Republican 
leadership  may  have  exhibited  political 
cunning,  but  it  has  certainly  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  the  Nation,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  it.  I  do  not  think  ttiat  thi.s  Re- 
publican majority  will  be  here  in  the  next 
Congress. 


Uaiie^  States  Is  Losing  Oat  an  Intcn*- 
tional  Trade  Organization  BoanI  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSnTTATIYBS 

Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
forts of  our  State  Department  to  trade 
away  our  industries  and  to  establish  free 
trade  have  been  partially  successful. 
However,  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
trade  and  employment  now  in  session  in 
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nounced  that 
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Havana  is  dli  covering  that  other  coun- 
tries are  not  too  anxious  to  become  en- 
meshed In  a  free-trade  system  unless 
they  are  allov  ed  the  privilege  of  protect- 
ing their  your  g  and  struftttng  industries. 
The  United  £  tates  is  bctaw  outvoted  on 
every  major  i  isue. 

Very  few  p(  ople  know  what  is  likely  to 
happen  to  ou;  country  if  this  ITO  should 
be  adopted.  The  smaller  countries  are 
more  aware  of  its  potentialities  and  are 
rightfully  f ea  rf ul  that  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  pro  ect  their  Infant  industries 
they  will  coitinue  to  be  economically 
subservient  t<  >  the  more  powerful  nations. 
I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  Charter  in  its 
l»resent  form  would  not  tend  to  do  that. 

It  may  che«  r  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries  to  t  no*'  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  any  International  organiza- 
tion that  woi  Id  even  make  it  possible  for 
larger  nation  5  to  dictate  in  any  way  what 
might  be  done  with  the  vital  Industries 
of  any  count  ry.  The  spirit  and  acumen 
of  the  delega  es  from  some  of  these  small 
neighbors  of  ours  is  to  be  commended. 

The  follows  ing  article  taken  from  the 
New  York  T  mes  of  December  18  shows 
that  the  free  -trade  efforts  of  certain  del- 
egations are  not  meeting  with  too  much 
■uecess: 

UWXTEO    STAT«J    Is    LOSINO    OUT    OM    ItmUtA- 
TTONAl    TkAIB    OUCANIZATION    BOAED    PLAH 

Smaixu  NAnoNS  FioHT  SPwriAi.  Placx  on 

TH«  Exicun  it.  A  Factob  in  Von  Plan  Dsal 
('  \y  Russell  Porter) 

Habana.  Dxismbxb  17— The  United  States 
delegation  to  he  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  today  seemed  to 
b*  losing  Its  t  ght  on  the  method  to  be  used 
In  determlnln  ;  the  composition  of  the  execu- 
tive board  o  the  proposed  International 
Trade  OrganL  atlon. 

When  the  l!  nlted  States  accepted  the  one- 
eountry-one-iote  plan  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries and  abandoned  the  struggle  for  an  In- 
ternational Tade  OrganHatlon  voting  sys- 
tem weighted  In  proportion  to  the  compara- 
tive economic  strength  of  the  member  na- 
tions, which  would  have  given  the  United 
States  "heavy  ^  otlng  strength,  this  concession 
was  made  cordltlonal  on  prevalence  for  our 
Mms  en  the  c  lecutlve  board  and  some  other 
major  laaUM.  However,  at  today's  meeting 
of   the  organ  zatlon   committee   It  was   an- 


);  44  delegations  that   have 


spoken  In  the  debate  on  the  executive  board 
only  7  suppoit  the  proposal  favored  by  the 
United  States 

This  Is  one  of  the  Issues  left  unsolved  by 
the  Geneva  O  inference  of  the  18-natlon  pre- 
paratory committee  which  submitted  the 
draft  charter  or  the  approval  of  the  58  dele- 
gations here  rlth  3  possible  courses  on  the 
composition  ( f  the  executive  board. 

ucn  Mcmns  namxo 
The  Snt~f  roposal  specifically  names  the 
United  St«t««  and  seven  other  nations  of  ma- 
jor economic  mportance  among  the  18  board 
members,  aas)  irlng  8  countries  of  permanent 
eeats.  It  ala(  aaalgns  cerUln  seau  to  geo- 
graphic ar««  I — ^Latln  America,  the  Arab 
■Istes.  and  8c  indlnavla.  Only  three  delega- 
tions have  spi  >ken  for  this  plan. 

The  second  course  merely  says  that  holders 
of  7  of  15  set  lU  shall  be  eligible  for  Imme- 
diate reelection,  the  remainder  of  the  seats 
rotating,  but  it  does  not  assure  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country  of  a  permanent 
place.  Twenty-seven  countrlea  have  spoken 
tn  favor  of  th  is. 

The  third  pi  oposal,  supported  by  the  United 
■lilba,  aaya  mix  alght  states  of  chief  eco- 
nomic Import  mot,  tm  determined  by  the  con- 


ference, shall  be  entitled  to  membership  on 
a  board  of  17. 

Although  the  United  States  delegation  feels 
that  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  permanent 
seat  would  be  denied  to  this  country  even  If 
the  second  course  were  adopted,  the  possi- 
bility Is  foreseen  that  the  small  and  unde- 
veloped countries,  which  are  In  a  numerical 
majority,  might  deny  executive  seats  to  other 
larger  and  more  industrialized  nations. 

Since  the  undeveloped  countries  are  In- 
sistent on  the  right  to  use  Import  quotas, 
other  quantitative  restrictions  and  preferen- 
tial tariffs  to  protect  their  new  and  Infant 
Industries  i«gainst  competition  from  more 
highly  Industrialized  countries.  It  Is  feared 
In  some  quarters  that  the  second  course 
n:  Ight  enable  them  to  nullify  the  charter  ob- 
l«:tlves  for  the  gradual  elmilnatlon  or  re- 
duction of  barriers  against  International 
trade. 

Canada  and  Brazil,  which  desire  permanent 
executive  board  seats  on  the  basis  of  their 
economic  Importance,  supported  the  United 
States  at  the  economic  development  commit- 
tee meeting  today  against  the  joint  attack  of 
Argentina.  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

J.  J.  Bngnoll,  of  Argentina,  argues  against 
so  much  power  In  ITO,  saying  that  It  should 
be  able  to  make  recommendations  only. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  nations  would  hsve  to 
give  up  the  conduct  of  their  economic  life, 
"one  of  the  vital  elements  of  sovereignty"  to 
a  "supranational  body." 

Dana  L.  WUgress.  for  Canada,  said  that  the 
Argentine  proposal  would  violate  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle  regarded  as  one  of 
the  vital  elements  of  the  charter.  He  said 
that  prior  approval  was  necessary  to  weigh 
the  advantages  that  preferences  might  bring 
to  some  coimtrles  against  Injuries  to  others, 
which  might  Include  certain  undeveloped 
countries    themselves. 

The  general  committee,  after  a  3-hour  de- 
bate tonight  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
subcommittee  chairmen  to  make  full  and  In- 
formative statements  to  the  press  after  each 
private  subcommittee  meeting  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  Department  of 
Public  Information.  The  resolution  v  - 
moved  by  Clair  Wilcox,  of  the  United  Sta 
Ten  voted  for  It.  one  against,  and  there  u 
four  abstentions  and  three  absentees.  i..'j 
negative  vote  was  cast  by  Cuba. 


Control  of  Consamer  Installment  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  WAIIACE  CHADWICK 

or  PENNSTLVAN1.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  CHADWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

PHnju)ru>HiA.  Pa.,  December  17,  1947. 
Hon.  E.  Wallacs  Chaowick, 
House  0/  Re,jresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcab  Mi.  Chaowick:  This  letter  is  written 
on  the  assumption  that  you  would  welcome 
an  expression  of  opinion  relative  to  the  move 
to  have  Federal  controls  again  Imposed  on 
consumer  Installment  credit  as  a  means  of 
checking  Inflation.  I  think  I  am  In  position 
to  speak  In  a  disinterested  manner  since  I 
have  nothln|{  to  do  with  granting  credit. 

Since  a  good  deal  of  my  work  throughout 
Pennsylvanlii  la  dona  on  behalf  of  so-called 
nececsltous  borrowers,  I  ask  the  privilege  ot 
speaking  for  low-Income  families  who  must 
occasionally  seek  cash  credit  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. You  can  readily  see  that  the  money 
they  borrow  has  little  or  no  Influence  to- 
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states  firms  are  exploring  for  oil  tn 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Saudi  Arabia,  Italy, 
and  Denmark.  New  oil  discoveries  have 
been  made  In  Alaska,  Chile,  Sweden, 
Japan,  Austria,  and  Morocco.  Interna- 
tional exploration  is  being  conducted  in 
Canada,  the  Bahamas,  Venezuela,  Brit- 
ain, the  Netherlands.  Egypt.  New  Guinea, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Australia.  Govern- 
ment exploration  is  predominant  In 
countries  In  which  oil  Is  nationalized — 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Turkey,  and 
Russia.  Fortunately  for  us,  Americans 
are  far  in  the  lead  in  this  world-wide 
search  for  a  vital  fuel. 

The  subject  of  oil  is  of  great  current 
Interest  to  New  Englanders.  especially 
those  of  Maine,  who  are  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  fuel  oil  during  the  cold  win- 
ter season.  Like  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
New  England  delegation,  I  have  been 
working  very  hard  on  this  matter  which 
seems  to  center  in  getting  more  oil  tank- 
ers assigned  to  this  area.  I  have  taken 
the  matter  up  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  major  oil  companies.  In 
addition  to  this  my  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  making  an  investigation  and 
bringing  pressure  for  action.  Some  en- 
couraging results  have  been  obtained  as 
the  Maritime  Commission  announced  on 
December  15  that  It  had  completed  ar- 
rangements for  putting  into  operation  all 
of  its  idle  tankers  which  are  commer- 
cially usable.  However,  Maritime  Com- 
missioner Raymond  S.  McKeough  stated 
the  next  day  to  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  no  tankers  that  could  be  used 
to  ease  fuel  shortages  on  the  east  coast. 
It  appears  that  the  real  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  oil  tankers  for  the  east  coast 
are:  First,  that  too  many  of  them  have 
already  been  sold  to  foreign  countries; 
and  second,  that  the  United  States  oil 
companies  simply  will  not  assign  more  of 
their  tankers  to  carry  oil  to  the  east 
coast. 

The  assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  states 
that  there  is  no  shortage  in  Maine  at 
present.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  reports 
that  Maine  will  use  approximately  1,- 
590.000  barrels  of  heating  oil  for  ap- 
proximately 44.500  units  diu-ing  the  cur- 
rent year.  With  these  conflicting  re- 
ports, I  am  convinced  all  the  more  that 
the  best  authorities  as  to  whether  a  fuel 
oil  shortage  actually  exists  in  Maine  are 
the  Maine  people  themselves. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  December  18,  con- 
cerning "surplus"  tankers: 

IfORC  nLXJirDZRlKO 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  announced 
that  It  has  no  surplus  tankers  to  put  Into 
the  oU  supply  service  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. All  lU  tankers  have  been  sold.  It 
says,  to  domestic  and  foreign  buyers,  or  prom- 
ised for  delivery.  No  fewer  than  83  of  the 
ships  have  gone  abroad  and  there  would  be 
breach  of  contracts  and  so  forth  were  the 
United  States  to  renege  on  the  transactions. 

But  the  Commission  also  i&jt  that  the  last 
of  these  83  tankers  was  sold  last  Friday— 
surely  an  amazing  admission  when  everybody 
has  known  and  has  been  talUng  for  weeks 
•bout  the  current  and  growing  scarcity  of 
oil  along  the  cast  coast  particularly,  where 


tanker  service  Is  accepted  as  the  answer  to 
supply  problems.  That  seems  to  argue  either 
Indifference  to  the  sltviatlon  or  so  complete 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  It  as  to  Impeach  el  :her 
the  Integrity  or  the  InteUlgence  of  this  Clov- 
ernment  agency. 

But  It  Is  not  the  Maritime  Commission 
alone  which  Is  to  blame:  It  says  that  the  83 
tankers  were  sold  abroad  upon  specific  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  and  Cabinet. 
That  plainly  fastens  responsibility  upon  the 
administration  which  Is  convicted  of 
blundering. 

Why  It  blundered  Is  probably  clear  enough; 
It  was  wllUng  to  potir  out  American  resources 
(and  for  a  song)  to  aid  Europe  to  get  back 
on  Its  feet,  and  It  did  aid  Europe  in  this  (^ase 
with  a  bvirst  of  emotional  blgheartedness, 
having  no  thought  for  the  realities  of  the 
domestic  situation.  That  would  be  moro  of 
the  fuzzy  thinking  that  has  too  often  char- 
acterized the  formation  and  execution  of 
recent  American  policy.  No  doubt  It  was 
pleasing  to  the  Wallaces,  but  It  Is  not  good 
for  the  country. 

More  and  more,  sentiment  seems  to  be 
crystallizing  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
that  we  have  a  duty  to  keep  America  strong; 
not  only  a  duty  to  ourselves,  but  a  duty  to 
the  democratic  world  which  looks  to  us  for 
protection,  and  even  for  life.  The  Congress, 
which  proposes  to  pare  some  $88,000  OCO 
off  the  stopgap  aid  appropriation,  seems 
more  than  likely  to  whittle  down  the  Mnr- 
shall  plan  proposals  themselves  when  they 
come  up  next  January.  It  Is  possible  that 
considerable  reduction  In  the  suggested 
appropriations  can  and  will  be  made,  not  he- 
cause  of  reasons  of  stinginess,  or  lack  of  sym- 
pathy, or  even  disregard  of  the  necessity  of 
building  strength  abroad  to  restore  economic 
security  under  freedom,  but  to  maintain  the 
full  power  of  the  United  States  without 
essential  Impairment. 

That,  many  people  will  think,  ts  a  proper 
motive,  provided  the  Congress  does  not  fall 
Into  the  error  of  offering  too  little  too  late — 
of  sending  a  boy  to  do  a  naan's  work;  and  it  is 
a  reasonable  prophecy  that  common  sense 
will  prevent  that  kind  of  congressional  short- 
sightedness. 

At  any  rate,  sale  of  the  entire  tanker  fleet 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  Is  an  Instance 
of  erratic  planning  of  which  It  Is  necess:u-y 
now  to  repent.  A  cold  America  is  a  less 
strong  America.  Representative  Peank  Fel- 
lows of  Maine's  Third  District  said  In  Wash- 
ington the  other  day  that  the  number  of  oil 
bxuTiers  in  Maine  Increased  29.4  percent  In 
1946.  Presumably  a  similar  additional  per- 
centage of  Installations  has  been  made  this 
year;  yet  fuel  Is  to  be  30  percent  or  more 
short  for  the  long,  hard  winter  ahead.  If  the 
country  had  those  83  tankers  or  even  a  frac- 
tion of  them  It  would  not  be  shivering  In 
apprehension  of  shivering  In  acttiallty  during 
the  months  ahead. 

We  seem  to  get  In  Washington  one  blunder 
after  another.  Could  the  reason  be  what  the 
United  States  News  reports — that  the  Presi- 
dential advisers  shoo  away  good  and  able  men 
from  Mr.  Truman,  and  keep  him  more  or  htss 
uninformed  about  affairs? 


Brief  History  of  'The  Builders' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  K.  FLETCHER 

or  CALIFCMUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  FLETCHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  call  to  the 


attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  insert  into  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  brief  history  of  The  Builders, 
a  Masonic  corps  of  officers  composed  of 
Masonic  employees  of  the  district  head- 
quarters, public  works  department,  Elev- 
enth Naval  District,  San  Diego,  Calif. : 

A  meeting  of  John  D.  Spreckels  Lodge,  P. 
and  A.  M.,  No.  657,  was  convened  early  In  Feb- 
ruary 1946  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the 
third  degree  of  Masonry  upon  Walter  Nowak, 
an  employee  of  the  Navy  District  Head- 
quarters Public  Works  Department,  San  Di- 
ego, Calif.  Joseph  M.  Kendall  and  Theodore 
R.  Miller,  each  a  Past  Master  of  South  West 
Lodge  No.  283,  and  employees  of  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Department,  were  invited  to  sit 
In  the  East  and  West,  respectively,  at  the  con- 
ferring of  this  degree.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  closing  of  the  meeting,  at  a  small 
gathering  of  visiting  Masons,  all  employees  of 
the  Public  Works  Department,  it  was  urged 
that  a  degree  team  or  Masonic  Corps  of  Offi- 
cers be  formed  by  the  Public  Works  Masonic 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  de- 
grees and  to  afford  local  residents  belonging 
to  distant  lodges  as  well  as  local  Masonic 
Public  Works  employees  an  opportunity  to 
learn  Masonic  degree  work,  confer  degrees, 
and  to  Individually  and  collectively  partici- 
pate In  the  work  of  Masonry  in  general. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganisation on  the  14th  day  of  February  1946, 
there  being  present  approximately  25  Public 
Works  employees  and  also  the  Senior  Inspec- 
tor of  the  110th  Masonic  District  of  the  State 
of  California,  J.  Bertrum  McLees.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
pn^xwed  organization,  authority  to  procetKl 
was  granted  by  the  Senlcu:  Inspector. 

Since  that  date  and  Immediately  after  close 
of  work  each  Thursday  afternoon  these  em- 
ployees have  convened  at  the  San  Diego 
Masonic  Temple  for  rehearsal  purposes. 
None,  other  than  the  two  Past  Masters,  had 
previously  had  experience  In  the  various  sta- 
tions nor  held  office  In  any  Masonic  lodge. 
Starting  from  scratch,  under  the  coaching  of 
the  two  Past  Masters,  the  ritual  of  the  third 
degree  was  soon  mastered  and,  on  Invitation, 
was  conferred  by  the  Builders  at  East  San 
Diego  Lodge  No.  661,  the  candidate  being 
Wkllam  H.  Moser,  employee  of  the  Public 
Works  Department.  As  of  this  writing  The 
Builders  have  raised  approximately  50  can- 
didates to  the  Sublime  Degree  of  Master 
Mason,  thus  assisting  not  only  the  lodges 
where  they  have  officiated,  each  of  which  has 
been  unusually  active  these  past  several 
years,  but  also  assisting  Masonry  In  general 
and  the  members  of  The  BuUders  In  partic- 
ular. Today  after  20  months  of  sincere 
study,  rehearsals  In  the  lodge  room  and  eve- 
ning meetings  at  the  residences  of  various 
members,  supported  by  the  fine  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  each  Individual,  a  majority  of 
the  members  can  on  a  moment's  notice  fill 
any  station  In  the  lodge  as  required  for  con- 
ferring the  third  degree,  Including  the  sta- 
tions of  the  three  principal  offices,  the  lecture 
and  the  charge. 

Arlo  Thomas  suggested  that  the  name  of 
"The  Builders"  be  adopted  as  the  name  by 
which  this  Masonic  Corps  of  officers  should 
be  known.  Joseph  M.  Kendall,  then  acting 
secretary,  was  requested  to  set  forth  In  writ- 
ing the  reasons  therefor  and  on  completion 
of  this  writing  titled  It  "The  BuUders  Creed". 
Thus  the  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  mem- 
bers became  In  fact  their  creed. 

Provisional  bylaws  have  been  adopted  for 
the  guidance  of  the  organization  Including 
the  omission  of  the  payment  of  dues.  Be- 
cause of  this  omission  no  member  need  feel 
that  he  is  delinquent  nor  be  absent  from 
meetings  due  to  being  In  arrears.  When 
funds  are  required  for  assistance  to  others  or 
for  general  expenses,  the  "box"  Is  passed  and 
the  required  amounts  are  th\u  obtained,  no 
member  knowing  the  amount  contributed  by 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  receivwl  the  following  resolution, 
together  with  a  petition,  .signed  by  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
professions  and  business,  and  actively 
engaged  as  civic  leaders,  addressed  to 
you  and  requesting  that  I  submit  it  to 
you  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  petition  comes 
not  as  the  result  of  any  pressure  by  any 
organized  group,  but  comes  spontane- 
ously from  these  citizens  as  patriotic 
Americans  of  Polish  extractioA.  request- 
ing that  the  Polish  Nation  and  the  Polish 
people  receive  a  square  deal.  They  can- 
not understand  why  billions  of  dollars 
are  being  appropriated  as  outright  gifts 
to  nations  and  people  who  have  been  our 
enemies,  and  the  Polish  Nation  and  the 
Polish  people,  who  have  always  been  on 
our  side  in  every  struggle,  are  being 
ignored  and  discriminated  against. 
They  request  specifically  that  the  Polish 
Nation  and  the  Polish  people  receive 
loans  and  credits  on  a  basiness  basis,  and 
some  relief  aid  for  the  needy  and 
destitute. 

We  must  not  drop  the  iron  curtain  on 
the  Polish  people  who  have  always  been 
our  loyal  friends.  We  should  not  shunt 
them  aside  and  deny  them  even  com- 
mercial loans  that  they  desperately  need 
in  their  struggle  for  reconstruction.  Po- 
land today  has  trade  agreements  with 
practically  e\ery  nation  in  Europe.  To- 
day two-thirds  of  Polish  coal  export  is 
going  to  Scandinavian  countries.  France, 
Italy.  Austria,  and  other  western  Europe 
nations.  Poland  is  making  a  real  con> 
tribution  to  the  recovery  of  Europe. 
Polish  needs  should  not  be  ignored. 

The  resolution  and  the  petition  which 
are  addressed  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  herewith  including  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks : 

President  Truman  by  proclamation  has 
called  CongreM  to  meet  In  special  session 
on  November  17  to  appropriate  funds  for 
emergency  relief  to  Eu.cpe.  Congress  will 
^  asked  by  the  President  to  act  immedi- 
ately on  emergency  aid  for  Europe  before 
taking  up  equally  important  domestic  ques- 
tions confronting  the  American  people. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Poland  is  in 
dire  need  of  economic  aid  and  should  be 
considered  for  a  loan  and  relief. 

Our  reasons  for  making  this  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  iu  people 
are  as  follows: 

Plrst.  As  the  first  nation  to  fall  victim  to 
the  terrible  attacks  of  the  German  aggres- 
sors in  1939  Poland  suffered  untold  spiritual 
and  material  rtamff  over  a  period  of  6  years. 
No  other  country  underwent  such  an  ordeal^ 
invasion,  a  long  period  of  uccupatiun.  and, 
finally,  methodical  desuuctlon  by  the  re- 
treating German  armies. 

Second.  Poliah  coal,  exported  on  a  stead- 
ily increaalng  scale,  has  become  a  very  Im- 
portant tactor  in  the  raeooatructlon  of  the 
countries  ot  Europe.    The  number  of  eco- 
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support. 
Wayne    Coxmty 
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Blowlck.  Stanley  J.  Orsankowskl, 
attorney.  John  H.  Perkowskl,  A. 
J.  Rathnaw.  Stanley  J.  Dixon.  C. 
B.  Plekarskl,  Joseph  J.  Jaglowlcz. 
Peter  Mallszewski,  Leonard  A. 
Jurklewicz.  Anthony  Hass.  Frank 
Scelejak.  Andrew  MinewEkl,  G.  M. 
Prsybylski,  Filip  Jewlarz.  Henry 
J.  Zakrzewski,  Frank  Skrzyckl, 
Walter  Skrzyckl,  Theresa  D.  Jxir- 
klcwics.  Stephen  Sadowskl.  Dr. 
S.  P.  Koneczny.  Joseph  M.  Smo- 
lenski.  J.  Pawiovrskl,  C.  W.  Paw- 
llkowskl.  Karol  Jakubiszyn,  Cass 
Baldegay.  Ed.  O.  Stell.  Detroit;  A. 
Bonsfva,  P.  J.  Janklewlcz,  Joseph 
Kasprowicz.  Stanislaw  Cialo.  Robt. 
J.  Wojcinskl,  M.  Andrew  Sapala, 
M.  D.;  Wladislaw  Kucharskl.  De- 
troit. 


LoBg-Ranf  e  Agrkaltural  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 
has  played  a  very  Important  part  In 
training  agriculturists  for  Texas  and  for 
the  world.  This  land-grant  institution 
has  been  instrumental  in  improving  farm 
conditions  and  increasing  efficiency  in 
farming.  Thousands  of  young  men 
trained  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  are  actively 
engaged  in  farming  operations  or  in 
training  others  to  utilize  better  agricul- 
tural methods. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
conducted  hearings  in  Texas  on  the 
long-range  agricultural  program  on  No- 
vember 1, 1947,  and  I  was  very  interested 
in  the  report  submitted  by  D.  W.  Wil- 
liams, vice  president  for  agriculture, 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas.  With  the 
present  food  shortage  existing  in  the 
world  today,  better  methods  of  farming 
will  have  to  be  practiced  not  only  In  this 
country  but  in  all  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  report  of  D.  W.  Williams  on  the  long- 
range  agricultural  program  which  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture: 

LoNO-RaNCX   AcaiCtTLTTTKAL   PXOCKAM 

(By  D.  W.  Williams) 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas,  the  land-grant  Institution  for 
Texas,  appreciates  the  Invitation  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  have  memtwrs  of  Its  staff 
attend  this  regional  hearing  and  participate 
In  the  discussion  centering  on  a  long-range 
program  for  American  agriculture. 

AGtICtn.TtJXAI.-NOMACBICTJI.Tt7XAL  IMTUVa- 
PEIVDENCC 

A  basic  principle  of  a  long-range  program 
for  agriculture  la  the  close  relationship  of 
agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural  industries 
in  our  economic  system.  Farm  problems 
cannot  be  solved  in  agriculture  alone.  Nei- 
ther can  industry  be  prosperous  without  sat- 
tefactory  conditions  in  agriculture.  If  agrl- 
cultiue  la  to  continue  to  produce  an  abund- 


ance of  food,  fiber,  and  materials  for  the 
whole  economy,  a  continued  high  level  of 
production  and  employment  for  nonagrlcul- 
tural Industry  is  Imperative.  Consumers 
must  earn  if  they  purchase  the  food  and 
other  goods  and  services  which  they  need 
and  want.  To  earn  they  must  be  produc- 
tively employed.  A  high  level  of  IndusUial 
employment  becomes  increasingly  important 
as  improved  technological  developments 
make  It  possible  for  fewer  and  fewer  people 
to  produce  our  agricultural  requirements. 

PEODUCnON   POLICIES 

Efficiency  in  production :  A  better  standard 
Of  living  for  all  is  dependent  upon  a  con- 
stantly increasing  efficiency  in  farming,  in 
terms  of  greater  output  per  man  engaged  in 
farming,  and  Improved  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts. 

A  continuing  and  essential  rise  In  efficiency 
through  technological  developments  in  farm 
equipment,  improvements  in  crops  and  live- 
stock, control  of  diseases  and  Insects,  and 
improvemenU  In  other  farm  management 
practices  can  best  be  provided  through 
broader  and  more  intensive  research  and 
educational  programs. 

Production  adjustments:  In  the  long  run 
we  should  try  to  eliminate  man-made  scarc- 
ity on  both  the  agrlculttiral  and  industrial 
fronts.  Scarcity  hurts  the  consumer  and 
curtails  emplo3rment. 

Full  use  of  all  resources,  without  exploita- 
tion, is  the  only  way  to  provide  the  higher 
level  of  living  we  wish  to  attain.  We  need 
to  remind  ourselves  often  that  limiting  out- 
put makes  us  poorer,  not  richer.  Restricted 
production  should  be  employed  only  as  a 
last  resort  and  recognized  as  a  temporary 
expedient. 

Boll  and  water  conservation:  The  best 
foimdation  for  continued  prosperity  and  in- 
dependence la  that  of  building  and  main- 
taining a  productive  soU  and  developing  an 
adequate  water  supply. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  are  not  some- 
thing apart  from  good  farm -management 
practices.  They  are  not  an  end,  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  They  are  an  essential  considera- 
tion of  wise  land  use  aimed  at  better  long- 
time profits  from  the  farm  business  and 
more  security  in  the  homes  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  connection,  we  need  more  Infor- 
mation about  surface  and  underground 
waters.  We  need  to  know  much  more 
about  the  factors  affecting  water  supplies 
and  their  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
dynamic  processes  in  the  management  of 
soils. 

Farm  forests:  The  United  States  is  rich  In 
potential  forest  resources.  Year  by  year 
through  research,  we  are  learning  how  to 
maintain  commercial  timber  areas,  how  to 
restore  the  cut-over  lands,  and  how  to  use 
many  species  of  wood  that  were  flrst  thought 
unsuited  for  commercial  purjxjsea.  Our  aim 
Is  contlnuotis  forest  productlor.  on  all  po- 
tentially productive  forest  land. 

Working  together,  producers,  processors, 
and  the  public  Institutions  and  agencies 
need  to  develop  stUl  better  cutting  practices, 
utilization  of  the  harvested  timber,  protec- 
tion of  the  forest  against  &re  and  other  de- 
structive agents.  Improved  methods  of  forest 
land  taxation,  and  better  land-use  classlfi- 
tlon. 

TAUILt  LIVING  POLICIES 

Tenure:  A  satisfactory  long-range  pro- 
gram for  agriculture  should  Include  provi- 
sion for  a  more  effective  system  of  tenure. 
Among  the  more  important  objectives  of 
such  a  program  are  stability  of  tenure,  im- 
proved landlord-tenant  relationships,  con- 
servation of  farm  resources,  and  a  greater 
opportunity  to  achieve  ownership. 

Living  at  home:  Whether  in  prosperity  or 
depression,  we  urge  that  emphasis  continue 
to  be  placed  on  living  at  home.    By  the  very 


nattire  (tf  farm  living,  families  need  to  utilise 
the  land  in  their  farmsteads  for  adapted 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  livestock  products. 
Farm  families  wUl  continue  to  need  educa- 
tional assistance  In  the  arts  and  crafts  nec- 
essary to  care  for  their  farm  and  homa 
facilities. 

hevei  of  constimption:  Agricultural  sur- 
pduses  should  be  handled.  Insofar  as  possible, 
by  encouraging  consumption  rather  than  by 
restricting  production. 

Should  the  situation  become  so  acute  as  to 
require  financial  aid,  we  suggest  subsidizing 
the  expansion  of  food  consumption,  and  aid- 
ing producers  in  making  needed  productlooa 
adjustments  rather  than  destroying  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  restricting  their  pro- 
duction. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  being  made  in  edr  eating  people  as  to 
proper  dietary  requirements.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  attack  on  Inadequate  diets  so  that 
all  people  may  enjoy  the  health  which  scien- 
tific findings  are  showing  us  how  to  attain. 

DISTRIBUTION  POLICIES 

The  market:  A  great  amount  of  research 
and  extensicm  work  with  reference  to  the 
present  distribution  system  Is  needed.  We 
need  to  correlate  more  effectively  through 
the  distribution  system  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers on  the  one  hand  and  the  output  of 
producers  on  the  other. 

Attention  should  be  focused  on  both  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  distrJbutlcMi  of  supplies  and  services  ag- 
riculture needs  for  efficient  production  and 
good  famUy  living. 

Further  refinement  in  market  news  and  in 
standardization,  closer  grading  and  inspec- 
tion of  products,  some  regulation  of  trade 
practices,  and  open  competition  In  the  dis- 
tributive channels  are  necessary  if  farmers 
are  to  receive  their  rightful  share  of  what 
the  consumer  pays. 

Cooperatives:  True  agricultural  coopera- 
tives provide  one  of  the  basic  ways  of  doing 
business  in  a  free  enterprise,  capitalistic 
system.  These  business  units  are  tremen- 
dously important  to  farm  people.  They  are 
helping  farm  families  raise  their  standard  of 
living.  They  are  giving  them  a  voice  in  the 
selling  3f  their  products,  and  In  the  buying 
of  their  supplies.  They  provide  a  means  of 
Increased  responsibility  and  participation  in 
the  distribution  system.  In  view  of  these 
facts  greater  encouragement  should  be  given 
farmers  to  help  themselves  through  cooper- 
ative effort. 

International  trade:  American  farmers,  as 
do  all  American  people,  have  a  big  stake  In 
the  role  our  country  plays  In  International 
relations.  The  International  market  affects 
some  agricultural  enterprises,  such  as  wool 
directly,  and  others  Indirectly  through  the 
degree  of  Industrial  prosperity  we  may  have 
In  this  country. 

In  view  of  the  security  measures  being  Im- 
posed by  most  countries  and  the  different 
levels  of  Industrialization  found.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  the  world  to  embark  upon 
free  trade  immediately.  Yet,  with  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  business  and  govern- 
ment, we  can  aim  at  selling  commodities 
which  we  produce  to  advantage  and  buying 
from  other  countries  those  prodxKts  which 
they  produce  to  an  advantage. 

It  Is  still  true  that  exports  over  a  long-time 
period  can  be  paid  for  only  with  Imports. 
Grants  and  loans  and  allied  financial  ar- 
rangements only  delay  the  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  this  fact. 

watkKciAL  poucns 
Prices:  Governmental  determination  and 
artifk:ial  stimulation  or  contraction  of  agri- 
cultural prices  ure  Infericn-  substitutes  for 
strong  consumer  maricets  in  a  long-range 
program. 
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Our    farm     people    recently     have     g 
through    two    very    trying   experiences; 
severe  depression  of  the  early  thirties  and 
the  nsTaatattnt  World  War  II  Just  ended. 
What  oar  poofio  vast  now  above  everything 
else  Is  an  opportunity  to  build  a  OMra  sa- 
factory   and  secure   life.     Our  fann  pe<. 
want   more   permanence,  stability,   security, 
and  dependability  in  their  agriculture.     To 
this  end  there  is  real  nee<yor  Increased  unity 
of  purpose   and   efTprt~  among   r\iral   people 
and  in  all  agencies  working  with  agriculture 
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Views  of  Intenuitioaal  Assodatioa  of 
Machinists  on  Marshall  Plan  and  In- 
latioB  Control 
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channeled   through   existing   State 
will  result  in  a  simplification 
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ite  overlappftBC  afSiiclas,  and 
nafusion    now   artrttng    among 
the  functions  of  each  agency, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNwacTicrT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  19  (legislative  dat  of 
Thursday.  December  4»,  1947 

Mr  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
has  a  reputation  among  worklngmen  of 
being  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  pro- 
gressive trade-unions  in  the  country. 
With  Us  membership  of  more  than  600.- 
000  working  In  every  SUte  and  Territory 
in  the  Nation,  this  union's  views  on  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  inflation  controls  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  every  Meml>er  of  Congress. 
The  lAM  atUtude  on  these  vital  questions 
is  expressed  in  an  editorial  published  this 
week  in  the  Machinist,  the  union's  of- 
ficial weekly  newspaper.  I  ask  unani- 
mous coruent  that  the  editorial  b« 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

A   MOaSHALL   PXJUt  roa  AMXaiCA.  TOO 

The  principal  political  question  In  tl 
vrorld  today  U  whether  the  working  people  vf 
Europe  arc  going  to  support  communism  oi 
democracy.  We  believe  that  communism. 
like  fascism,  is  a  phllueophy  of  despair.  It 
only  attracu  working  people  when  they  hava 
given  up  hope  of  feeding  and  clothing  their 
families  under  a  free,  democratic  system. 

To  rebuild  democracy  in  western  Bumpe. 
the  working  people  need  food.  clothlnK.  and 
tools.  Without  these  minimum  essentials, 
they  can  have  no  hope  of  rebuilding  a  free 
system. 

If  we  can.  through  the  Marshall  plan,  give 
hope  to  the  long-suffering  peoples  of  western , 
Xurqpc.  there  is  no  question  that  they  wUl 
support  a  democratic  system  under  which 
they  are  free  to  develop  their  own  labt  r  or- 
ganizations, independent  of  goveriunent 
domination  and  control. 

On  these  grounds  we  endorse  the  Marshall 
plan  wholeheartedly  and  urge  Us  enactment 
by  Congress. 

We   do    not    believe,    however,    that    tha.. 
United  States  can  underUke  such  a  glgant 
project  of  European  aid  without  placing 
tain    safeguards    on    our    own    economy 
home.     We  can  afford  to  rtish  the  nc 
aid  to  Europe  only  if  we  are  prepared,  at 
same  time,  to  protect  our  own  people  fr 
the  deprivation  and  suffering  that  a  run- 
away price  inflation  la  sure  to  bring. 

Mindful  of  this  danger,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  asked  for  the  power 
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BMkhig  of  voluntarf  agreaments  in  various 
Industries  provMlag  tor  priority  aliocaUoa 
and  limitation  of  inventorlaa. 

In  the  field  of  the  operation  of  dlstHlerles, 
where  Industry  agreement  had  proved  to  be 
HapoailMe,  the  bUl  authorised  the  Secretary 
of  Afrtcalture  to  impose  limitations  on.  Xbm 
nae  of  grain  in  distilling. 

The  Senate  considered  and  agreed  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  for  the  Common  De- 
fense of  the  American  Republics.  This 
treaty,  providing  a  definition  of  aggression 
and  eliminating  the  veto  power,  was  raoog- 
nlaed  as  the  most  Important  step  ever  taken 
to  preserve  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
Hemisphere,  and  set  an  example 
the  world  may  follow. 

roaXICN  AID   ACT  or    1S47 

(Public  Law  380.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sem.) 

This  act  provides  immediate  aid  urgently 
needed  by  Austria.  China.  Prance,  and  Italy. 
Food,  medical  supplies,  fibers,  fuel,  petro- 
leum, and  petroleum  products.  fertUizer.  and 
aeed.  will  be  delivered  In  the  recipient  coun- 
trlaa.  Appropriations  of  $597,000,000  are 
authorized.  Each  country  receiving  aid 
ahall  first  agree  to  give  full  publicity  to  the 
source  and  amount  of  commodities  received 
and  to  make  such  commodities  available  to 
the  people  at  reasonable  prices. 

UfCaSASCD   AID  FOB  BBBIDENTIAL  COirST«tTCTION 

(Public  Law  394.  80tb  Cong..  1st  seas.) 
Amends  the  National  Housing  Act  by  au- 
tborlslng  the  Pederal  Housing  Administrator 
to  Immediately  increaae  by  $250,000,000  the 
amount  of  insursnce  available  for  new  resi- 
dential construction.  An  additional  $500.- 
000.000  may  be  made  available  at  the  dis- 
cretion of   the  President. 

BOOHoanc  araBiuzATioif 

(Public  Law  895.  80th  Cong .  1st  seas.) 

The  President  is  authoriaed  to  continue 
export  controls,  to  allocate  transportation 
facilities,  to  encourage  the  greater  produc- 
tion and  conservstion  of  food  and  agricul- 
ttiral  commodities,  and  to  encourage  the 
making  of  voluntary  agreements  in  Indus- 
try, buslneas.  and  agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  the  economy  ot  the 
United  Statea. 

COMMOOrrT  EXCHANCC  act  AMENDMENT  OF  1947 

(Public  Law  392.  80th  Cong..  1st  sees.) 

Amends  section  8  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
diaage  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  public  the  names  of 
traders  on  the  boards  of  trade  on  the  com- 
modity markets  and  to  direct  them  to  supply 
such  names  to  congressional  committees 
upon  request. 

COMMISSION       ON       REORGANIZATION       OF      THE 
EXXCtTTIVC    BRANCH     OF    THE    COVEBNMENT 
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(Public  Law  391,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.) 

Relieves  disabilities  of  law  preventing  the 
employment  of  experts  and  specialists  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

INTXa-AMEaiCAN  TEXATT  OF  EECIPEOCAL  AID 

(Executive  n.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

This  treaty  provides  for  positive  and  uni- 
fied action  in  the  event  of  armed  attack 
against  any  American  state;  consultation 
and  the  machinery  for  consultation  is  pro- 
vided, not  only  with  respect  to  armed  attack 
but  also  when  any  situation  might  arise  to 
endanger  peace.  A  special  hemisphere  se- 
curity area  is  defined  as  well  as  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  measures  to  be  employed 
against  an  aggreaacr.  Provision  is  Included 
for  effective  Integration  of  inter-American 
peace  machinery  into  the  United  Nations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  WCXDDRUFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  read  Notes  on  a  Trip 
to  Europe,  by  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman 
of  National  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Weir  Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
sound  businessmen  of  this  country.  For 
years  he  has  kept  constantly  in  touch 
with  conditions  in  foreign  countries.  He 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  on  Sep- 
tember 9, 1947,  and  has  submitted  his  ob- 
servations while  there  by  notes  dictated 
recently.  They  contain  not  only  his  im- 
pressions of  the  countries  visited  but  also 
some  conclusions  which  were  arrived  at 
"only  after  careful  thought  and  study." 
The  notes  follow: 

Notes  ok  a  Teip  to  Eueope 

(By  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  National 

Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

On  a  trip  abroad,  starting  August  1  and 
ending  in  New  York  on  September  0,  1947.  I 
spent  1  week  in  London,  5  days  In  Switzer- 
land, and  the  balance  of  the  time  in  France. 
My  purpose  in  making  the  trip  was  to  com- 
pare present  conditions  in  the  countries  vis- 
ited with  my  recollection  of  conditions  m  the 
same  countries  on  previous  visits  before  the 
war  and  to  check  by  personal  observation  the 
impressions  I  have  gained  on  international 
matters  from  my  reading  of  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  books.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
make  a  thorough  study  of  wide  areas  in  1 
month's  time.  There  are,  however,  certain 
general  aspects  which  become  immediately 
apparent  and  lead  to  conclusions  which 
would  not  be  changed  materially  by  any 
amotint  of  time  and  study.  It  Is  such  as- 
pecu.  In  the  main,  that  these  notes  deal. 

In  addition  to  numerous  informal  contacts 
with  people  of  all  sorts  I  had  extensive  inter- 
views with  a  group  of  outstanding  men  In 
industry  and  finance  in  the  countries  visited. 
These  men  are  all  important,  practical  busi- 
ness leaders  whose  observations  were  based 
on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
applying  in  Europe  generally  as  well  as  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  all  cases  their 
discussions  with  me  were  vrithout  reserve. 
They  spoke  freely  and  frankly  on  all  questions 
raised.  Althotigh  the  opinions  of  these  men 
are  represented  In  these  notes,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  identify  them  because  it  was  un- 
derstood that  our  discussions  were  in  con- 
fidence. 

Por  convenience  and  simplicity  my  impres- 
sions of  each  country  are  presented  sep- 
arately. 

FRANCE 

Basically  the  country  looks  good,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cities  and  districts  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  suffered  heavy  war  destruc- 
tion. The  coimtry  districts  have  been  well 
cultivated  and  itppear  Just  about  the  same  aa 
the  last  time  I  was  in  France. 

In  Paris  there  is  no  outward  evidence  of 
distress.  The  city  is  well  kept  and  looks  the 
same  as  before  the  war,  there  being  no  de- 
struction in  the  Paris  district.  The  streets 
were  full  of  people,  stores  seemed  normal, 
and  people  dressed  about  the  same  as  I  have 
always  seen  them  In  Paris,  with  no  surface 
evidence  of  malnutrition.  In  restaurants  the 
food  is  up  to  the  normal  standard  and  plenti- 
ful, and  this  alao  applies  In  the  hotels. 


Businessmen  are  very  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  apparently  have  no  confidence 
In  it,  considering  it  without  leadership  and 
entirely  political.  Too  many  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Goven  jnent  and  the  budget  is 
out  of  balance.  Tb«  rank  and  file  of  people 
with  whom  I  talked — all  types — feel  the  same 
as  businessmen  regarding  their  Government 
and  have  the  same  lack  of  confidence. 

The  most  serious  thing  in  France  is  the 
black  market  in  money.  The  Government 
maintains  an  official  rate  for  the  franc  of 
125  to  the  dollar,  or  eight-tenths  of  a  cent. 
The  actual  value  in  the  black  market  is  250 
francs  to  the  dollar,  or  four-tenths  of  a  cent. 
The  black  market  is  universal.  You  can  buy 
this  money  In  hotels  and  from  certain  head- 
quarters. There  are  runners  on  the  streets 
who  will  tell  you  the  headquarters  to  go  to. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  any  visitor  pay- 
ing the  official  rate  for  francs,  except  that  on 
passports  and  any  purchases  you  may  want 
to  take  out  of  France  a  check  is  made  as  to 
where  the  money  comes  f  rcnn.  Consequently, 
you  do  have  to  buy  a  limited  amount  of 
francs  at  the  official  rate. 

All  Government  employees — which  consti- 
tute a  great  number — and  the  workers  In 
many  plants  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  offi- 
cial rate.  As  against  this,  the  cost  of  prac- 
tically everything  now  has  gone  away  up  on 
account  of  the  black-market  value  of  the 
franc,  so  that  the  working  people  are  poorly 
paid  in  relation  to  the  real  purchasing  power 
of  their  wages  and.  consequently,  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  The  important  food  products 
are  rationed,  which  creates  a  further  black 
market  In  food.  If  the  Government  would 
meet  the  situation  fairly  and  squarely  and 
devalue  the  franc,  say.  to  the  basis  of  250 
to  the  dollar,  It  would  be  a  great  factor  in 
improving  conditions  in  France  and  helping 
the  mass  of  workers;  also,  it  would  stimulate 
buying  on  the  part  of  Americans  who  visit 
Prance  and  would  Improve  the  country's  dol- 
lar supply.  Why  the  Government  does  not 
take  this  course  is  hard  to  understand. 

I  find  the  businessmen  mentioned,  above 
all.  apparently  have  great  confidence  In  the 
French  people  and  believe  that  they  would 
work  their  way  out  of  this  difficulty  If  they 
could  get  leadership  and  better  government 
which  would  establish  conditions  providing 
adequate  Incentives.  As  it  is  now,  the  people, 
in  general,  work  only  40  hours  per  week  and 
make  no  special  effort  to  sustain  production. 

They  are.  of  course,  short  of  coal  becatise 
they  are  not  able  to  import  from  England 
and  the  Ruhr  production  is  away  below 
normal. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  great  problems 
in  Prance  are  bad  government,  encourage- 
ment of  the  people  to  believe  that  they  can 
live  without  working,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  people  generally  to  produce. 

Businessmen  believe  that  France  must 
work  out  its  own  solution  by  correction  of 
the  above  weaiuiesses,  and  that  if  the  United 
States  continues  to  feed  money  into  France 
imder  the  present  conditions  it  will  not  be 
helpful  to  them  and  will  actually  delay  the 
return  to  normalcy  in  production. 

France  has  the  advantage  over  England  In 
being  able  to  produce  practically  sufficient 
food  to  support  the  Nation,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  of  basic  importance. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  businessmen  that  the 
Influence  of  communism  is  definitely  de- 
clining, and  certainly  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  people  with 
whom  I  talked. 

SWrrZEXLAND 

This  country  is  In  marvelous  condition. 
People  are  working  actively;  It  is  clean,  well 
kept,  and  well  cultivated;  and  I  have  never 
■een  greater  order  in  any  country.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  great  contentment  among 
the  people.    Bwlas  money  is  at  a  premium 
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of  the  United  States — this 
place  in  the  world  where  this 

XMGLAMB 

The  countn  looks  well  and  this  applies  to 
both  the  rural  districts  and  the  clttee.  Where 
bomblntt  has  aken  place,  as  in  London  and 
ether  districts  the  debris  has  all  been  cleaned 
up  and  in  th«  ItMa  brick  walls  have  been  run 
along  the  paT<  DMBta  which  hide  thr  destruc- 
tion to  a  coisMtanble  extent.  People  go 
•bout  thetr  Ivalncw.  paying  no  attention 
to  this  condtt  on.  apparently  having  become 
•ccustomed  tc  it. 

In  London  the  streets  are  full  of  people. 
treses d  about  the  same  as  I  have  seen  them 
tn  the  past,  *  ith  no  evidence  whatsoever  of 
being  tnadeqi  ately  fed.  Stores  are  all  open 
and  have  a  g  md  appearance.  The  theaters 
have  capacity  audiences  all  the  time:  in  fact. 
It  is  said  tha  :  they  are  having  the  greatest 
theatrical  sea»on  In  the  history  of  London. 
BwUlHSjiti  I  re  full  and  the  hotels  are  well 
fMitronlwd.  tire  had  no  trouble  securing 
ample  food,  a  though  the  variety  Is  not  very 
great,  but  En  ;land  has  never  been  noted  for 
pood  food,  as  is  Trance. 

There  Is  an  absolute  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  Labor-3o(  laltst  government.  Every  busi- 
nessman I  ta  ked  with  endorsed  this  think- 
ing. The  mi  n  In  charge  of  government, 
mainly  labor  leaders  and  impractical  think- 
ers, are  cons:  dered  lncomp«;tent  ■•  Individ- 
uals and  Ine  Bclent  as  a  roup,  and  this  Is 
borne  cut  by  :he  record  of  Ineffective  govern- 
mental operation  thus  far. 

These  busl  lessmen  were  a  unit  in  saying 
that  Kn'^land  must  work  out  Its  own  salta- 
tion. Bjttei  government  and  more  work 
must  be  had  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
greater  produ  :tlon.  They  say  that  the  United 
States  canno  solve  their  problems  by  pour- 
tag  more  mo  ^ey  Into  England  and.  In  fact, 
that  this  would  be  harmful.  The  loan  of 
almost  M.OOO  0OO.OOO  has  been  largely  wasted, 
and  there  ti  no  doubt  that  If  this  large 
amount  of  i  loney  had  not  been  available, 
Kng'w"^  would  have  faced  her  problems 
much  eorllei.  As  It  Is,  they  have  drifted 
along  and  ws  sted  both  time  and  money.  In 
ftiM  Oovernn  ent  as  it  exists  today  there  Is 
a  bftttle  bet  reen  the  radical  side  and  the 
more  cor\ser\  atlve  group,  and  this  situation 
dees  not,  of  rourae.  Improve  their  efficiency. 
The  same  la  rk  of  confidence  exists  among 
the  rank  an(  1  file  of  people,  outside  of  the 
workers  who  are  In  labor  unions.  The  lat- 
ter are  so  panpered  and  encouraged  by  the 
leadership  U  at  they  think  they  are  better 
off.  and  are  i  lot  worrying  about  the  general 
conditions.  (  >utslrie  of  this  particular  group. 
I  would  say  here  is  no  faith  whatsoever  In 
the  British  i  Jovemment  today. 

There  Is  na  black  market  in  England  tn 
monev  such  is  there  is  In  Prance,  but  there 
Is  a^ilack  n^rket  In  the  day-by-day  goods 
needed  by  p ople,  which  Is  natural  consid- 
ering the  Ooi  ernment's  restrictions  and  con- 
trols. As  a  I  example  of  restrictions  and 
controls,  the  manager  of  a  fair-sized,  middle- 
class  restaur  int  in  Richmond  told  me  they 
had  to  Strug  ;le  vrtth  1.227  orders  and  regu- 
lations and  t  ley  did  not  know  how  long  they 
could  keep  ;oing.  All  business  Is  handi- 
capped In  e  ery  way  through  this  type  of 
control. 

There  Is  r  o  apparent  evidence  anywhere 
connrming  t  le  statement,  reiterated  In  our 
administration's  propaganda,  that  there  Is 
danger  of  a  crisis  and  collapse— and  Just 
what  Is  meai  t  by  collapse  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand.  The  problem  in  Eng- 
land is  the  s  ime  as  in  France — the  need  for 
kttter  gover  ::ment.  more  hard  work,  and 
greater  prod  ucUon.  What  England  needs 
bMtcnUy  ta  i  tore  coal,  and  yet  they  are  pro- 
ducing mud  ICM  than  before  the  war.  The 
prewar     profuetloa    of    coal    was    about 


a40.0C0.C00  tons  a  year,  which  gave  the  covm- 
try  an  ample  domestic  supply  and  allowed  a 
surplus  for  export.    Compared  with  this,  they 
wUl  probably  produce  only  about  180.000,000 
tons  of  usable  coal  this  year.    This  Govern- 
ment, like  others  of  the  same  type,  completely 
mlsreprceenta  the  true  situation  when  it  puts 
out  statistics.    For  Uutance,  they  publish  es- 
timates of  20O.COO.0C0  tons  of  coal  this  year, 
but  do  not  show  that  this  fl^vu-e  contains  10 
percent  waste,  which  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted to  put  the  1947  output  on  the  same 
basis  as  production  before   the  war.   which 
was  after  this  10  percent  deduction.     Eng- 
land has  ample  reserves  of  coal,  and  although 
their  mines  are  not  all  modernized  yet.  there 
is  no  reason — if  they  work  sufflclently  hard — 
why  their  production  should  not  come  up  to 
what  it  wifs  before  the  war.  at  least.    The  ad- 
ditional coal  tonnage  would  enable  them  to 
Increase  \heu>  own  general   production  and 
also  furnish  coal  to  other  countries  In  Europe. 
Including  France,  bringing  In  a  large  revenue 
from  this  source.    But  now  the  miners  woik 
only  5  days  a  week  as  against  6  before  the 
war.    The  recent  coal  strike,  which  was  a  se- 
vere blow  to  their  over-all  production.  I  con- 
sider the  result  of  bad  management  and  poor 
thinking  on   the   part   of   the   Government, 
which  now,  of  course,  owns  and  operates  the 
mines. 

In  England  there  is  still  a  great  amount  of ' 
wealth,  buainees  ability,  technical  knuwU 
edge,  and  producing  property.  With  Intelli- 
gent support  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people  ill  of  this  could  be  used  effectively  to 
bring  EnsiEland  back  to  where  It  can  again  take 
care  of  Itself. 

CXaMANT 

There  Is  universal  agreement  on  the  part  of 
English  businessmen  that  Germany  must  be 
rehabilitated  and  a  great  Increase  In  produc- 
tion brought  about  by  allowing  the  German 
people  fxill  Ukierty  In  the  reconstruction  of 
their  country.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever 
have  a  going  Europe  until  this  Is  started. 
The  Morgenthau  plan  as  applied  in  Germany 
by  our  country  was  one  of  the  great  crlmea] 
of  history. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hoover,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  group  of  American  business- 
men that  was  sent  to  Germany,  showed  plain- 
ly what  must  be  done.  The  administration 
In  Washington  stated  some  time  ago  thit 
they  were  putting  this  Into  effect.  Thi^  is 
a  complete  misrepresentation  to  the  pe.  ;)ie 
of  this  country  l>ecause  nothing  has  b?en 
done,  so  far  as  I  can  find.  The  slightly 
amended  Morgenthau  plan  is  still  In  conT'  1. 
This  Is  one  thing  that  Congress  mun  t.iice 
steps  to  accomplish — that  Is.  a  proper 
program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Oernv..-.y. 
We.  of  course,  will  have  to  advance  m.  -i  -y 
to  Germany  tc  bring  that  about,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  one  of  the  safest  places  In  Europe 
to  put  funds  for  reconstruction  under  a 
proper   plan. 

GKNXXAL 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  United  S'  ites 
must  discontinue  at  once  the  practice  of 
loaning  or  giving  money  to  foreign  countries 
without  the  most  critical  investigation  of 
their  program  for  the  use  of  the  money.  This 
Investigation  must  not  be  left  In  the  hands 
of  regular  officials  of  our  Government, 
whether  from  the  State  Department  or 
others.  On  the  contrary.  It  should  be  put 
In  the  hands  of  industrialists  and  other  prac- 
tical men — ac<?ordlng  to  the  problem  in- 
volved— who  cun  make  Intelligent  decislona. 
bued  on  experience,  and  free  from  political 
or  diplomatic  pressurea. 

I  came  back  fully  convinced  that  In  Fr.m.ce 
and  England  there  la  not  the  slightest  dar.^er 
of  communism.  I  am  also  convinced  there 
is  no  danger  of  ultimate  communism  in  rhe 
United  States.  In  my  opinion.  commuui!>m. 
as  exemplified  by  Russia,  can  only  be  applied 
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suspicion  and  criticism  which  certainly  does 
not  promote  good  feeling.  How  anybody 
could  ever  expect  a  one-world  situation  with 
these  critical  checks  at  the  borders  of  each 
country  Is  beyond  me. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  Is  that,  interested 
M  the  United  States  Is  and  must  be  in  the 
conditions  of  foreign  countries,  the  ultimate 
solution  must  be  in  their  own  hands  and  nut 
in  ours,  and  the  quicker  we  realize  this  as  a 
country  the  better  off  we  will  all  be,  both  here 
and  abroad.  We  have  put  great  sam*  at 
money  Into  China  over  the  past  10  years  and 
yet  the  recent  report  of  General  Wedemeyer 
shows  that  China  is  still  being  operated  on 
the  same  old  basis  with  bad  government, 
graft,  starvation,  snd  a  growing  strength  of 
communism. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  In  the  September  12  Issue  of 
the  United  States  News,  and  also  the  sUte- 
ment  by  Henry  Hazlltt,  How  Can  America 
Rescue  the  World?  which  has  )ust  been  com- 
pleted. I  think  both  of  these  strongly  sup- 
port the  conclusions  I  have  outlined  above. 

I  am  convinced  that  socialUtlc  govern- 
ments such  as  exist  in  England  today,  and  in 
France  to  a  considerable  extent,  can  never 
succeed  In  bringing  about  prosperity  and  in 
giving  the  people  higher  standards  of  living. 
Invariably  In  this  type  of  government  au- 
thority Is  exercised  by  too  many  impractical 
and  Inexperienced  people.  One  control  leads 
to  another  until  the  whole  economy  is  In  a 
state  of  confusion.  This  failure  to  succeed 
brings  about  Increasing  discord  within  the 
government  organization. 

For  relatloiu  with  foreign  countries — out- 
aide  of  the  field  of  formal  diplomacy — we 
must  bring  Into  government  practical  and 
trained  men  of  affairs  who  will  earnestly  and 
honestly  give  their  time  and  best  efforts  to 
building  up  good  organizations,  putting  In 
effective  methods  snd  systems,  and  freeing 
producing  elements  within  the  country  from 
the  multiplicity  of  government  controls.  In 
other  words,  we  must  restore  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  to  the  people,  both  within 
government  and  without. 

Our  LO-called  diplomats  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  now  being  put  in  charge  of  matters 
Involving  practical  production  for  which  they 
are  In  no  way  trained.  Their  reports  on  situ- 
ations are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a 
result.  Too  much  propaganda  is  used  within 
government  to  support  theories  that  come 
out  of  the  discussions  in  which  these  diplo- 
mats sit  in  authority. 

The  great  necessity  here  In  the  United 
States  Is  that  Congress  and  the  people  get 
the  real  facts,  based  on  practical,  thorough, 
and  time-taking  investigations  by  men  who 
know,  and  not  simply  the  opinions  of 
theoreticians. 

The  sltuatlcm  in  Btirope  is  highly  complex 
and,  naturally,  there  Is  no  one  simple  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  various  countries.  My 
definite  impression,  however,  is  that  Europe 
is  by  no  means  doing  all  that  It  can  do  to 
help  Itself.  The  various  coimtries  have  great 
resources  and  manpower,  and  the  margin 
between  the  present  and  the  potential  utlU- 
■atlon  of  these  advantages  would  far  surpass 
any  conceivable  help  that  the  United  States 
can  extend.  Whatever  help  we  give  can  do 
no  more  than  palliate.  The  genuine  recovery 
of  Europe  will  start  on  the  day  that  the 
people  there  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to 
work — and  not  before.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  needs  can  be  filled  only  through  their 
own  production.  In  view  ot  the  statements 
of  the  »"e"**'  luid  French  Governments  that 
their  countries  are  in  a  serious  condition. 
It  bewilders  the  visitor  to  see  those  countries 
(^aerating  on  the  beats  of  a  40-hour  week  and 
numerous  holldaya.  Why  don't  they  adopt 
a  t-day  week,  which,  of  course,  would  greatly 
the  production  of  all  materlelsT 


Given  the  right  kind  of  leadership  and  ade- 
quate Incentives,  there  is  no  question  In  the 
minds  of  persons  with  whom  I  talked  that 
the  peoples  of  Europe  would  work  harder  and 
more  productively.  Certainly,  If  there  is  an 
emergency,  a  6-day  week  will  harm  no  one. 


Packaf  et  Are  Helpiiif  Enropeant  SaTt 
HionselTes 


Hon.  Qiarles  L  Gitford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  AIJtBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1947 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr,  Speaker,  9  months 
ago  Hon.  Charles  L.  GiSord  was  presid- 
ing as  Speaker  of  the  House  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  making  these  remarks 
as  a  tribute  to  two  outstanding  departed 
Members  of  our  body.  Representatives 
Foss  and  Treadway: 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occasion 
should  not  pass  without  an  expression  of 
tributes  that  rise  today  from  every  heart  to 
the  stricken  State  of  Massachusetts  and  its 
sorrowing  delegation.  Ever  since  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  America  has  looked  to  Massachu- 
setts for  leadership,  and  has  tuiiformly 
found  It. 

Two  of  such  leaders,  who  served  so  long 
and  so  well  In  this  body,  we  mourn  upon  this 
occasion  because  of  their  passing  to  higher 
service.  We  Join  those  two  bereaved  families 
in  their  tears,  tinged  with  pride  and  gratitude 
because  these  two  great  Americans  kept  the 
faith.  Thank  God  we  looked  to  them,  and 
not  in  vain.  Thank  God  that  the  proud  tra- 
dition of  leadership  and  ability  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  public  service  still  obtains.  So 
we  from  every  other  State  Join  our  worthy 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts,  bow  to  pay 
tribute  to  both  past  and  present  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Speaking  as  an  humble  Member  of  this 
House  to  the  present  distinguished  Speaker 
ot  this  body,  until  recently  the  minority 
leader,  and  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  now,  formerly  the  majority  leader,  we 
remember  again,  as  we  did  through  the  years 
when  they  were  protagonists  in  leadership 
par  excellence,  that  whenever  a  Member  of 
the  House  referred  to  either  he  said,  "The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts."  With  those 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
who  is  Just  now  presiding,  and  with  every 
other  Member  frcon  that  great  State,  all  of  us 
Join  in  paying  this  tribute  of  love,  admiration, 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  these  two  great 
servants  of  mankind,  and  of  their  great  State, 
and  of  this  great  Nation. 

Now  the  grim  reaper  has  knocked  at 
his  dOM*  and  he  has  Joined  the  galaxy  of 
stars  that  compose  the  constellation  shin- 
ing in  the  sky  of  service  representing 
Massachusetts. 

None  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  has  ever  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  high  quality  of  his  service, 
the  pungency  of  his  humor,  his  devotion 
to  his  constituents,  his  State  and  Nation, 
nor  who  has  failed  to  form  an  affection- 
ate regard  for  him,  both  as  man  and  pub- 
lic servant. 

The  universal  sorrow  pervading  this 
Chamber  by  reason  of  his  passing  has 
erased  the  center  aisle. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARB^ 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  BUPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
introduced  bills  providing  temporary 
exemption  from  postage  on  relief  parcels 
to  Europe. 

I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  support  of 
this  proposal.  I  beheve  It  would  be  a 
most  constructive  step  in  helping  the 
people  of  Europe. 

It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that 
successful  relief  and  charity  must  be 
either  individual  or,  if  collective,  under 
the  auspices  of  private  or  church  organi- 
zations. All  recent  experiences  In  this 
field  seem  to  support  this  view. 

Recently  the  Thanksgiving  message  to 
America  from  Rev.  Martin  Niemoeller 
gave  striking  testimony  on  the  results 
and  on  the  importance  of  Individual  par- 
cels. The  following  is  quoted  from  his 
letter: 

You  know  that  I  have  met  with  consid- 
erable criticism  by  recommending  to  you  that 
you  might  give  your  helping  hand  by  estab- 
lishing in  the  first  line,  personal  contacts 
Instead  of  by  organizing  a  general  relief  work. 

Today  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
way  is  not  only  the  right  one,  but  the  only 
one  to  get  real  results  and  to  soften  unhappy 
and  hardened  souls.     •     •     • 

During  the  last  months  again  and  again 
I  have  been  visited  by  people  who  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  or  a  parcel  or  both  from  some 
unknown  friend  in  America,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  those  people  in  some  way  had 
come  back  to  human  life  again.  To  be  sure. 
a  package  from  abroad  does  not  mean  very 
much  for  a  long  period.  It  may  do  for  Just 
1  week,  and  yet  people  feel  rich  as  they  ex- 
perience that  there  are  other  people  who 
think  of  them,  and  suddenly  are  willing 
again  to  share  with  ottiers  what  they  per- 
sonally have  been  presented  with. 

I  think  that  this  sort  of  Individual  help 
outweighs  many  bad  and  hardening  influ- 
ences *  •  •  that  people  are  made  tKtter 
by  it  and,  so  to  speak,  more  human.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  heavy  postal 
charges  on  relief  packages  to  Europe 
were  eliminated,  that  action  would  stim- 
ulate this  voluntary  outpouring  of  help 
by  Christians  to  their  brethren  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Aside  from  saving  lives  and  souls,  gifts 
from  American  people  to  individuals  in 
Europe  are  the  most  potent  antidote  to 
poison  spread  from  the  east 

St.  Paul  once  wrote  to  his  brethren  at 
Corinth: 

And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor  •  •  •  and  have  not  charity,  it 
proflteth  me  nothing.  (I  Oorlnthlans:  ch.  IS, 
verse  3.) 
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EXTE  ISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

or   COLOKAOO 

IN  THB  HC  USE  OF  RIPRESENTATTVES 

Fridiy.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  CARI  ;OLL,  Mr.  Speaker,  passage 
of  the  impioperly  labeled  anti-inflation 
bill  does  no,  in  any  way  accomplish  the 
purpose  f o  ■  which  the  Congress  was 
called  Into  special  session  by  President 
Truman. 

To  meet  he  present  emergency  as  an 
anti-lnflati(  n  measure  this  bill  is  a  fraud 
and  sham,  ind  it  is  commonly  regarded 
in  the  Hals  of  Congress  as  a  political 
It  will  neither  fU  prices  at  their 
It  l€v«  1  nor  prevent  the  continuing 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  in  a 
few  Month;  undoubtedly  will  reach  even 
more  serlois  proportions. 

The  bill,  however,  does  give  power  to 
the  President  to  continue  some  control 
over  expor  :s.  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  all  >catlon  of  gram  for  distilling 
purposes,  t  also  provides  for  the  use  of 
the  old  poll  ical  expedient,  often  used  but 
never  successful — volvmtary  cooperation 
of  industry 

I  voted  lor  the  bill  because  I  believe 
the  continuation  of  these  powers  giv^ 
to  the  Presl  lent  is  necessary.  It  has  been 
said  tiuit  hi  ilf  a  loaf  is  better  than  none, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  Republican  leader- 
ship ^has  piovlded  only  a  thin  slice  of  a 
real^ program  against  inflation. 

Republican  leaders  have  stated  that. 
If  this  legis  atlon  does  not  prove  effective 
In  ciu-bing  prices,  they  will  set  up  more 
rigid  contn  Is.  In  my  judgment,  the  cost 
will  continue  to  increase,  and 
i ;  running  out  in  the  battle 
against  in  lation.  Continuous  debate 
should  hav<  been  given  this  tremendously 
important  ;ubject.  if  necessary,  through 
the  entire  holiday  season. 

Presiden  Trxunan  has  pointed  out 
that,  even  if  Congress  should  act  now 
in  accordai  ce  with  his  wishes,  a  reason- 
able time  iiust  elapse  before  he  can  set 
up  the  nece  Jsary  machinery  to  act  should 
the  situatic  n  become  more  desperate. 

I  stated  mblicly  on  many  occasions  In 
1946  that  premature  removal  of  price 
controls  would  be  gambling  with  our 
economy.  That  unfortunate  gamble  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  consumrrs  of  the  Nation  to  date.  A 
contlnuaticn  of  that  type  of  desperate 
gambling,  i  is  evidenced  by  actions  of  the 
Republican  leadership  during  this  ses- 
sion, will  bring  further  suffering  and 
hardship  ta  the  people,  and  may  very 
well  lead  t  >  the  catastrophic  collapse  of 
our  presen ;  economy. 


of  living 
our  time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MacKINNON 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  MACKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  France 
to  his  sister  In  this  country,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  an 
understanding  of  conditions  in  that 
country.  The  letter,  with  identifying 
features  eliminated,  as  translated,  reads: 

NOVCMBXB  16.  19^7. 

Mt  DiAB :  Tour  letter  of  October  35 

gave  US  great  pleajur*  and  we  understood  it 
perfectly  •  •  *.  b«aiuae  we  are  making 
great  progresa  In  Engllah.  Your  letters  are 
tbe  best  teachers  for  us. 

•  •  •  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  Bom« 
Information  on  our  economic  and  political 
situation.  The  economic  Information  I  hav« 
been  able  to  gather  myself— It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  more  or  lees  exact  official  statistic*. 
But  before  beginning  the  details  It  U,  1  be- 
lieve, necessary  to  go  tack  several  years  In 
order  to  understand  the  situation  of  France 
the  day  after  the  defeat  of  June  1940: 

Our      countrv      seemed      then      definitely  ] 
crushed,  the  Government  had  accepted  the 
treaty  with  the  Germans  which  Imposed  on 
US  very  heavy  burdens  of  the  armistice,  mucb ' 
too  heavy  for  us  to  carry  out.     Thu  was. 
moreover,   a   great   mistake  on   the  part   (i( 
HlUer.    We  found  ourselves  thus  apparenUy 
alone  before  the  colossal.  Inhuman  German 
and  all  hope  seemed  to  us  useless.    Even  old 
Marshal  Petaln   preached  resignation  to  ua.| 
But  a  voice  made  Itself  heard  on  the  wave*  of 
our   radloe.     A  general,   unknown   to  many  I 
French  people,  spoke  to  ua  from  London  and  { 
told  us  not  to  despair.    He.  De  Gaulle,  an- 
nounced to  us  already  In  June  IMO  that  somr 
day  quite  soor.  the  great  democracy  c(_ 
United  States  cf  America  would  be  with 
land  and  us  tc  repulse  the  German  In  v:\del 
from  our  soil.    And  It  la  thanks  to  blm  lixMl 
little  by  little  during  our  terrible  years 
occupation,  resistance  against  the  Oermi 
was  organised.    And  from  that  moment  It 
necessary  to  understand  the  sacrifices 
we  had  to  agre«  to  each  day.    In  order  te< 
stroy  the  enemy,  to  hinder  htm  from  makl 
our    country    a   base   of    operations   agal 
Great  Britain,  the  French  were  obliged  to  i 
stroy  themselves  the  aaseu  which  constitute 
a  great  part  c>f  our  national  wealth    (rail, 
roads,  power  and  electric  plants,  steel  fi 
torles.  etc.).     In  every  part  of  the  count 
the  duty  of  the  French  was  to  break  the  G4 
mans.    The  nearer  the  hour  of  the  Allied 
vaslon  approached  the  more  numerous  the 
liMlniftlnni  a)id  often  we  had  to  destroy  In-  ' 
MdHMble  weal'.h.    But  never  did  we  ask  our- 
selves  how  we  could  ever  rebuild.    In  acting 
thus  the  French  knew  that  they  were  con-j 
tributing  powiTfully  to  the  final  and  cc 
mon   victory.     The  Germans   at  that 
were  so  thwarted  by  our  actions  that  tt 
tried  every  meiina  of  combating  them. 
30.000  patrlou   were  shot  and  Innumerat 
others  were  deoorted.  of  which  number  man] 
never  returne<l.     The  American  chiefs, 
especially  BIscnbower.  reallasd  how  very 
fui  the  French  "Forces  of  the  Interior" 
to  the  actions  ot  the  AUled  troops. 

To  all  these  voluntary  destructions  one 
must  add  those  occasioned  by  the  Allied  bom- 
bsntmsnts  durloc  tbe  sntlre  war.  certainly 
neesasary  bom bai  limits  and  against  whichj 
we  never  protrsted,  ■Ince  we  recognized 
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Machine  manufacturing  of  Haut-Rhln:  Big 
business  of  construction  equipment — 1,000 
woikers:  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  In 
destruction.  In  full  line  of  fire  November- 
Derember  1044.  Received  more  than  500 
bombs  of  all  kinds.  Has  functioned  since 
March  1945  and  taken  up  the  manufacture  of 
machines,  tools,  etc.  I  knew  this  firm  espe- 
cial!^ well,  whose  board  of  directors  named 
me  aS|  expert 

Loos  Printing  Co.  at  St.  Di6:  Medium-sized 
business — entirely  burned  by  the  Germans. 
•  •  •  The  present  business  surpasses  that 
of  prewar  days.  It  was  on  that  press  that  the 
book  was  printed  which  you  must  have,  St. 
Die  Terre  Brul^.  My  cousin  was,  moreover, 
deported  to  Germany.  Happily  he  came 
back. 

Kembs  Factory-Electric  Power  Co.  of  the 
Rhine :  A  very  Important  factory  on  the  Rhine 
producing  electricity.  Its  eight  generators 
were  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  I  visited  the 
factory  one  and  one-half  years  ago.  Three 
generators  were  already  functioning.  Now 
the  eight  are  in  operation. 

Those  are  a  few  exact  cases,  but  I  suppose 
that  m  America  people  are  not  Ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  our  large  ports  <  Le  Havre.  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles ) ,  which  suffered  so  much  from  the 
war,  have  taken  up  their  activities  again. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
French  have  begun  to  aid  themselves.  They 
have  even  done  a  little  more.  But  while  from 
1940-44  all  the  countries  were  able  to  work 
actively  for  their  war  effort.  Increasing  their 
cSclency,  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ours 
was  paralyzed  by  the  Germans  and  that  our 
duty  was  to  sabotage  before  working.  We 
had  to  destroy  our  Industrial  resources  In 
order  that  they  could  not  serve  the  designs 
of  the  enemy.  If  all  the  resources  of  France 
and  French  industry  had  been  at  the  service 
of  Germany,  it  Is  certain  that  victory  would 
have  been  still  more  difficult  to  achieve.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  great  delay  In  rehabilita- 
tion, and  I  ask  myself  If  people  understand 
\is  well  on  this  point.  The  aid  that  we  are 
asking  should  permit  us  to  take  up  again, 
little  by  little,  our  place  in  the  court  of  great 
nations,  and  our  country,  taking  up  Its  for- 
mer activities,  wUl  surely  be  an  excellent  cus- 
tomer for  trade. 

As  to  the  political  question.  It  Is  also  very 
difficult  to  understand.  In  June  1940  many 
Frenchmen  thought,  and  Justly,  that  the  sit- 
uation was  lost  definitely.  It  was  not  easy 
to  bellev«  that  England  would  resist  Hitler, 
because  the  United  States  was  not  yet  on  Its 
side.  Only  De  Gaulle  gave  us  a  ray  of  hope, 
but  we  asked  ourselves  truly  where  he  got  his 
hope.  With  untiring  patience,  he  organized 
from  London  the  French  reslsUnce.  Certain 
ones  reproached  him  for  a  while  for  not 
having  earned  distinction  as  a  resistance 
leader  and  for  clearly  understanding  all  the 
great  Communist  movement.  He  could  very 
well  believe  that  the  latter  had  ceased  to 
take  orders  from  Moscow,  before  the  current 
danger  In  France,  and  had  decided  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  nation.  If  one  cares  to 
recall,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
because  a  single  danger  absorbed  blm  at  the 
moment— the  danger  of  Germany.  But.  after 
the  liberation,  the  Communists  took  up  again 
their  old  hablU  and  more  than  ever  were  at 
the  command  of  the  Soviets,  and  It  Is  these 
who  now  sav  that  De  Gaulle  Is  a  Fascist.  If 
he  were  a  Fascist,  he  would  have  been  able 
so  easily  to  keep  the  power  In  1944-45.  No 
one  could  have  risen  against  him.  You  are 
lucky  m  the  United  SUtes  to  have  only  two 
great  parties  whose  methods  of  government 
are  not  ao  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  some  real 
power  which  hinders  abuses,  whUe  with  us 
tbe  parties  commit  themselves  to  a  bargain 
purely  demagogic,  losing  sight  of  the  best 
Interests  of  the  coimtry  because  they  see  only 
the  Interests  of  the  party.  They  make  all 
kinds  of  promises  to  their  electors,  promising 
them  the  moon  end  stars,  leisure  without 
end,  and  almost  without  work.    With  us  tbe 


word  "democratic"  has  lost  its  meaning  and 
has  become  the  sjrnonjrm  for  "let  slide,"  "lack 
of  discipline,"  etc.  The  word  "liberty"  has 
lost  Its  meaning  and  become  a  8ynon3rm  for 
disorder.  The  French  have  felt  that  a  change 
was  necessary,  that  the  situation  could  not 
last,  and  they  turned  to  De  Gaulle  once  more. 
•  •  •  which  had  a  socialistic  municipal 
government  because  it  is  a  city  entirely  of 
working  men,  voted  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity for  De  Gaulle.  We  want  order  and  that 
Is  the  explanation  for  the  last  municipal  elec- 
tion; there  Is  no  other.  We  have  seen  too 
much  of  fascism  here  to  desire  It.  According 
to  his  statements.  De  Gaulle  would  like  a 
constitution  like  the  United  States.  Do  you 
think  that  Is  the  idea  of  a  Fascist?  Are  they 
Fascist  ideas  which  wish  to  keep  our  country 
from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Moscow?  I  am 
sure,  no;  De  Gaulle  wishes  direct  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  of  America  because  he 
feels  that  In  the  past  France  has  been  as  far 
from  the  Russian  conceptions  as  much  as  the 
United  States  Itself,  and,  after  all,  what  dif- 
ference is  there  between  Russian  communism 
and  German  Hitlerlsm?  I  wish  you  could 
read  In  the  French  communistic  newspapers 
everything  that  Is  said  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  even  the  shipments 
of  American  wheat,  which  Is  so  Indispensable 
to  us,  are  criticized.  If  America  sends  us 
10  boatloads  of  wheat,  it  Is  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  take  over  our  country,  while  if 
Russia  sends  us  a  single  sack.  It  is  magnifi- 
cent and  we  all  must  thank  the  great  Stalin. 
We  are  certainly  going  to  assist  with  the  for- 
mation of  several  governments  here  wnlch, 
with  different  methods,  will  try  to  get  us  out 
of  the  ruts  where  we  find  ourselves.  Partisan 
spirit  will  prevent,  I  believe,  all  constructive 
possibility  and  the  day  will  come  when.  In 
the  face  of  their  Impotence,  our  miserable 
governments  will  turn  toward  De  Gaulle,  to 
whom  they  will  leave  a  wretched  France. 
The  day  cannot  come  too  soon. 

My  letter  is  long,  but  I  would  be  happy, 
dear  Mary,  If  It  Is  able  to  give  you  an  appre- 
ciation of  oxxr  situation.  I  think  Prance  de- 
serves that  because  I  am  sure  that  her  mission 
In  the  world  is  not  ended. 
Jacques. 


Hon.  Raymond  S.  Springer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  17,  1947 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
great  servant  of  the  Republic  he  loved 
has  passed  to  his  reward  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  power.  As  private  citizen,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  jurist,  sol- 
dier, statesman,  he  set  an  example  for 
all  who  would  live  to  serve  and  to  bless 
their  fellow  man. 

The  love  we  had  for  him  unified  us, 
and  permitted  no  partisan  division. 

Many  other  Members  have  spoken  of 
his  career,  the  richness  of  his  endow- 
ment, of  his  devotion  to  duty  in  peace 
and  in  war,  as  lawyer,  judge,  and  states- 
man. No  further  attempt  to  praise  is  in 
order.  But  as  a  member  of  a  different 
party  from  his,  who  served  with  him  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  one  cannot  re- 
frain from  voicing  a  simple  tribute  to  his 
faithfulness  and  to  his  service  which  rose 
above  partisanship  and  contributed  so 
splendidly  to  the  causes  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  he  loved. 


Georgia  Apologizes   to   Hon.   Joe   He»> 
dricki,  of  Florida,  for  Jail  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  a  news  story  from  the  Or- 
lando Morning  Sentinel,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 18,  1947,  which  is  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  incident  which  occurred 
at  Darien,  Ga.,  on  my  way  home  in  Oc- 
tober. The  reason  I  insert  this  article  is 
because  the  press  repwrts  were  so  very 
brief  that  they  did  not  actually  explain 
the  situation.  I  was  almost  compelled 
to  explain  this  matter  15  to  20  times  a 
day.  Therefore,  in  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  able  to  know 
exactly  what  happened  I  am  inserting 
this  article: 

CEORCIA  APOLOGIZES  TO  HENDRICKS  FOR  JAIL 
INCIDENT — GOVERNOR  SORRT  AEOtTI  INCON- 
VENIENCE 

(By  W.  S.  (Preacher)  Allen,  city  editor. 
Orlando  Morning  Sentinel) 

Gov.  M.  E.  Thompson  and  Deputy  Sherilf 
Thomas  H.  Poppell,  of  Mcintosh  County,  Ga., 
have  apologized  to  Congressman  Joe  Hen- 
DTtiCKS  for  the  inconvenience  caused  Florida's 
Fifth  District  Representative  as  a  result  of  an 
arrest  for  speeding  near  Darien,  Ga. 

The  two  apologies  were  In  reply  to  Hen- 
dricks' charges  that  gestapo  methods  were 
lAsed  by  Poppell  In  holding  him  for  several 
hours  in  a  cell  In  the  Mclntoeh  County  Jail 
October  23,  after  he  (Hendricks)  had  posted 
115  bond  on  the  speeding  charge. 

The  apjulogies  were  received  by  Hendricks 
after  he  had  informed  Thompson  that  if  an 
epology  was  not  forthcoming  from  Poppell. 
he  intended  legally  to  attempt  "to  obtain  re- 
dress for  false  arrest,  violation  of  my  civil 
liberties,  mental  pain  and  suffering,  physical 
pain  and  suffering,  and  humiliation." 

Hendricks  said  yesterday,  in  revealing  cor- 
respondence between  Thompson.  Poppell, 
and  himself,  that  "I  do  not  publicize  the  In- 
cident for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  of- 
ficials in  Darien,  or  anyone  else,  but  simply 
becatise  I  know  there  are  many  citizens  not 
as  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  law  as  I  am. 

"My  only  hope  is  that  this  publicity  will 
Inform  those  who  might  have  had  or  who 
might  in  the  futvire  have  such  an  incident 
occur,  of  their  rights." 

In  a  letter  to  Thompson,  Hendricks  said  he 
had  not  denied  charges  of  exceeding  the 
Georgia  speed  limit  because  he  did  not  know 
how  fast  he  was  traveling  nor  was  he  pro- 
testing against  a  speed  trap,  but  did  resent 
the  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Darien  officer  and  the  fact  that  he  was  held  In 
Jail  without  charge  after  settling  the 
speeding  charge. 

Hendricks  said  his  second  arrest  followed  a 
remark  he  made  as  he  started  to  leave  the 
JaU  after  posting  bond.  Hendricks  quoted 
liimself  :i8  "Jokingly  and  facetiously"  saying, 
"I  think  It  Is  a  dirty  trick  to  drive  a  patrol 
car  without  identification." 

Hendricks  said  the  second  arrest  was  made 
Ity  Poppell,  who  was  lounging  in  the  JalL 
He  said  he  had  not  previously  spoken  to 
I'oppell  and  the  officer  did  not  Identify  him- 
self In  any  manner. 

He  did  not  resist  when  Poppell  "seized  me 
by  tbe  arm  and  began  pushing  me  and  shov- 
ing and  forcing  me  violently  without  reason. 
He  shoved  me  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  a  cell. 

"All  the  time  I  was  entreating  him  to  wait 
and  let  us  discuss  the  matter,"  Hendricks 
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Most  Members  comlne  to  the  House  for     Navy  Department  submitted  a  plan  to  re- 


The  thunder  of  the  heavy  guns  stopped. 
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Be  «u  so  TtoianUy  angry  and 
without  reMitn,  tbat  be  kept  thoTlng  and 
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tug  downataiJ  a.  "File  another  charge  against 
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rhei  the  deputy  appeared  with  food 
for  a  prutoncz ,  Hufaaicua  said  he  aaked  for  a 
lawyer  Mid  •  doctor,  the  latter  becauae  of  a 
■toRiaeh  allR  ent.  The  deputy  promised  to 
•end  both,  biit  neither  appeared. 

M  was  taken 

appareritly  a  county  or  State 
wito  appeared  eurprlaed 
th<*  apeedlng  charge 


posting  of  bead. 

HowcTcr.     he    patrolman,    after    hearing 

etplanatton.  said.  **I  doct  want 

■By  IT  ore  about  It  "  and  left  the  room. 

^Id  tie  inquired  at  ^fppeil  whet 

ler   intended  to  make,   and 

informed   that   aercral  charges 

be   mide.   he    (Hzmobicxs)    Inquired 

addltlpnal  bond. 

•aid  he  was  Informed  that  It 

•IdO.  but  Poppell  "made  no  move 

a  cbai  |e  ner  any  move  to  release  me. 


INvo  or  three 

m  ^ante  or 


I  Inelsted  on  his  maklnii 

me  and   be   neither 

he  give  ooDsent  for  me 

leave 

A  few  mlnjttss  lalsr.  a  Mrs.  A.  D.  PoppeU 
hln  I  tlMit  ahe  was  a  deputy  sheriff 
aiMl  told  hln  to  leave.  Hmraamca  said,  add- 
tng  that  he  replied  that.  "Mr.  PoppeU  bad 
put  me  in  Jal  i  and  I  wanted  him  to  aay  what 
was  going  to  do.' 

At  that  po  nt,  WmtnmKMM  said.  "Mrs.  Fop- 

■w  toward  the  door  and 

■M  tbe  keys  to  my 

BM  to  get  m  It  and  leave. 

'I  left  wttl  out  ever  being  Informed  of  why 


9^  ^ 

ahoved  me  o^ 

car  aiHl  totd 


X  was  arrs8te< 
been  charge< 
and  that  was 


Congreesman 
but    that    ttds 
••when    yoont 
■ohsequantly 


"I  do  not 


end  apdoglai 
and  trouble 


lly  peraonalli 


■M  In  regrett 

"Recently, 

Conference  bt 

an  addrees  oi 


and  Jailed  and  without  having 
with  anything,  but  speeding 
lettled  before  I  waa  JaUed." 
In  his  repl^  of  apology.  Thompaon  chldatf 
RxNoaicKs  al  out  the  matter,  reminding  tfea 
that  be  made  the  Int  mistake, 
second    mistake    waa    made 
Poppell    being    offended    and 
embarrassed   because  of   your 


furtlier  precipitated  the  matter. 


know  that  there  la  anything 
that  can  be  d  one  by  the  Oovemor."  Thomp- 
son said.  "Certainly,  I  deplore  the  Incident 
to  you  for  tbe  inconvenience 

rhllc  visiting  our  State. 


"I  know  th  >  members  of  the  Poppell  fam- 


and  know  that  they  are  ex- 


tremely fine    people  and  I  am  sure  they  Join 


ng  this  unpleasant  incident, 
at  the  Southern  Governors' 
AsheviUe.  N.  C.  I  delivered 
the  Bute's  responsibility  In 
laduelBg  traMc  accidents  and  spectflcally 
aaPed  atlantl  m  to  the  State's  responsibility 
In  eltmlnatln  [  ipaad  trapa  and  other  unde- 
sirable and  V  aamatmmrf  delays  and  embar- 
t  to  t  le  traveling  public.** 


llr.  Tbomas 
Dtputy 
Siaa  Ma. 

of  a  letter 
Bon.  M.  r 
at  Georgia,  li 
eelved  from 
of  a  letter 
kar  W  la  regdrd 


# 


DarroMA  Bemcm.  Pla.. 

November  21.  1947. 
PorrcLL. 
Sfeiif.  Darien,  G: 

:  I  am  encloalng  a  copy 

wlkleh  I  have  today  srtitrssasd  to 

Ttfompaon,  Governor  of  tbe  State 

twfiij  to  a  letter  vrhlch  X  re- 

lilm  and  also  enclosing  a  copy 

which  I  addressed  to  him  on  Octo- 

to  tbe  very  unpleasant  and 

Incident  which  occurred  when 


you  lost  complete  eontrol  of  your  judgment 
•■d  put  me  In  )all  m  Dartsn  for  no  good 


Thocapoon.  even  though  chldmg 
me.  apologlaee  ftx  your  actlona  and  soas  on 
to  state  that  he  is  sure  that  yon  Join  hkn  In 
reipetltaff  tkla  unpleasant  incident  and  fur- 
thar  that  ho  bOf>es  that  this  matter  may  be 
ntMactorlly  adjusted.  Tou  will  note  from 
my  letter  that  I  uiformed  the  Oovemor  that 
U  you  did  Join  h.m  then  yo«a  eonld  Uke  con- 
crete sUpa  to  aetUe  the  matter  by  writlt^c  me 
a  letter  of  apology.  Thia  la  no  demand  be> 
cause  I  do  not  um  auch  methods.  It  bas 
been  my  Job  to  protect  people's  righu  and 
not  to  violate  them.  Bowever.  I  will  say  that 
If  I  receive  a  lettw  of  apology  within  10  dsira, 
X  wUl  oooalder  tlM  Incident  aetUed.  Other- 
wise 1  expect  to  rile  ault  against  the  oAce  oC 
the  ahenff  and  against  you  personally  (or 
damagM  (or  false  arrest  in  a  substantial  sum. 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  two 
Georgia  attorneys  and  one  Florida  attorney 
and  the  three  of  them  advise  me  that  1  have 
a  dear  case  agaliist  you  for  false  arrest. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  sMuis  yon  tkat 
If  such  an  incident  happens  to  fou  ki  Mf 
SUte.  I  shall  be  glad  psHOBalliy  to  defend 
you  to  see  that  }uur  rlgkta  are  not  violated. 
For  the  sake  of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
(or  my  own  protection.  I  cannot  let  this  in- 
ddent  psH. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Joe  HxNsaiau. 
if  ember  o/  Congress. 

I  Enclosure.  I 

Foppell  wrote  HssmacKS,  "X  have  read 
your  wnments  to  the  Governor  on  tba  Mat> 
tar  of  the  tticlder.t  st  Darien  a  short 
when  you  were  |>laced  in  JaU. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  regret  this  In- 
cident very  much  and  on  any  of  your  future 
trips  through  th.ts  coimty  I  will  extend  to 
you  every  courtesy  my  cOce  will  permit." 


Akb-IiiiatioB  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cauvoama 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  ■VBIBSNTATTVBS 

FHday.  December  19.  1947 


Mr. 


MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
r.  I  MB  oppOMd  to  this  resolution. 
I  than  vote  kffkiBal  It  This  Ls  a  mean- 
Intlod  thing  that  those  In  control  of  the 
Congress  would  foist  on  the  American 
people. 

When  President  Truman  called  the 
Congress  back  in  special  session  he  asked 
It  to  do  two  things:  First,  that  it  pass  a 
bill  providing  tor  stopgap  aid  to  the 
war-stricken  countries  of  the  world  and. 
•ecocMl  that  it  pass  the  necessary  stop- 
gap IdffUlAtlon  to  put  the  brakes  on  the 
ninaway  Inflation  that  is  demoralizing 
the  American  piiople. 

We  acceded  t^)  the  President's  request 
for  foreign  relief.  The  Congren  made 
available  about  $522,000,000  or  in  excess 
of  87  percent  of  the  sum  he  recom- 
mended. We  were  generous — and  right- 
fully so— in  caring  for  the  unfortunate 
In  other  parts  cf  the  world.  This  was 
our  plain  Christian  charity. 

Is  this  resolu'Jon  the  utamtx  to  the 
relief  we  propose  on  the  doflMsttc  front? 
Is  this  wlahj-washy  meaningless  thtxig 
the  relief  we  offer  the  Amertcan  people 
against  high  prices  that  are  sapping  up 


them  to  cash- 
so  patriotically 

Id.  this  Is  "sop- 

rown  out  to  the 

)tbey  will  accept 

way. 

rided    a    10- 

r:      ion.    It  was 

r*'.   am — a    bold 

required  sacrl- 

)ple — sacrifices 

iry  in  the  grim 

Lmerican  way  of 

re  prepared  and 

topic  know  there 

)ur  dlfBcultles— 

(action  not  pious 

Joint  resolution, 

s.>ing  of  the 

:ij  in  that  body. 

of  pious,  mean* 

Id  lull  the  people 

ivnr  of  the  blg- 

I  the  exploita- 
topie. 

this  resolution 

rl     nentary  situ- 

^HC  d  whereby  it 

sndments  to  this 

It  or  leave  It. 

a  real  piece  of 

II  situation — Mr. 
present  Inflated 
ask  any  house- 
ends  meet — are 

>n  of  take  It  or 

told  this  by  no 

Ihed  Republican 

us  who  cannot 

proposal   vote 

rged  with  vot- 

n.   for  one.  Mr. 

>t  this  challenge 

esponslbility  (or 

ly  constituents 

them  no  relief 
Into  which  they 
;>lunged. 

for  those  who 
)fTers  nothing  to 
I.  the  skilled  me- 
jrker.      It   does 
^ock  for  the  eld- 
How  can  they 
and  that  is  the 
itally.  there  is  a 
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Most  Members  coming  to  the  House  for 
the  first  time  are  prone  to  resent  the 
rules  that  have  been  worked  out  for  its 
guidance:  they  seem  undemocratic. 
Then  the  old-timers  tell  them  this 
truism:  That  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  wants  to  work  its 
will  there  is  no  rule  or  combination  of 
rules  that  can  stop  it.  New  Members 
soon  learn  to  recognize  this  is  a  true 
statement  of  fact.  The  majority  can 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  party  in  power  has  a 
substantial  majority  in  this  House.  It 
can  work  its  will — if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 
It  must,  therefore,  take  full  responsibility 
for  this  piece  of  deceit  handed  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  proposed  resolution  is  a  quibbling 
mockery  that  denies  to  the  "little  people" 
of  America  redress  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it. 


Will  Old  'Oregon"  Ever  Come  Home? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORKCON 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
battleship  Oregon,  which  performed  so 
gallantly  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
bearing  the  name  of  my  State,  has  come 
to  a  rather  ignominlou-s  end  and  is  rust- 
ing away  in  the  far  Pacific. 

The  old  battleship  was  given  into  the 
loving  care  and  protection  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  when  she  was  decommissioned 
and  the  State  and  her  people  made  her 
a  shrine  for  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
our  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
school  children,  veterans,  and  other 
loyal  Americans  visited  the  old  ship  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  the  Portland  harbor. 
During  the  last  war  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  the  old  ship  away  on  the 
theory  that  the  scrap  metal  in  the  ship 
was  needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  However,  this  apparently  was  a 
hoax,  and  the  ship  was  turned  over  for 
junk  but,  for  the  most  part,  never  con- 
tributed to  the  carrying  on  of  the  vvar. 
The  hull  Is  now  rusting  in  the  far  Pacific. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle by  Manila  R.  Whitmore.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregon  Journal  of  Sunday, 
December  7,  1947,  as  follows: 

WILL  OLD  "OEKCON"  EVEB  COME  HOMCT 

(By  Marilla  R.  Whitmore) 
On  December  7.  1942.  the  famous  battle- 
ship Oregon  was  Uken  over  by  the  Navy.  In 
February  1943  it  was  sold  at  Kalama,  Wash., 
to  Edwin  M.  Rlcker  &  Co.  Before  It  was 
towed  away,  the  old  battleship  was  stripped. 
The  contents  of  the  famous  museum 
were  placed  at  Palling  School,  which  waa 
allotted  for  that  purpose.  The  school  is  so 
far  from  the  center  of  things  that  the  mu- 
seum seldom  has  visitors.  Mrs.  Cora  Thomp- 
son, for  many  years  curator  and  adminis- 
trative secretary  of  the  commission,  passed 
away  this  year. 

The  engines  of  the  old  ship  were  used  by 
the  Russians.  The  dismantled  bull  lies 
somewhere  near  Guam.   Not  so  long  ago,  the 


Navy  Department  subiultted  a  plan  to  re- 
store the  Oregon  and  bring  it  back  to  Port- 
land. The  superstructure  would  be  repro- 
duced and  the  two  lower  decks  used  for 
museum  space. 

But  all  schemes  and  plans  to  return  her 
to  Portland  seem  to  die  a-bomlng — at  least 
no  one  has  given  the  go-ahead  signal. 

The  battleship  Oregon  made  history  in  the 
days  when  there  was  no  radio,  wireless,  or 
huge  air  fleets. 

Dubbed  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  the  Navy,  she 
patrolled  the  Pacific  coast  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1898.  The  news  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Habana  brought 
her  commander,  Capt.  Alexander  McCormick, 
orders  to  sail. 

Captain  McCormick  was  very  111  and  or- 
dered to  the  hospital.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Capt.  Charles  Clark  from  the  monitor 
Monterey. 

On  March  18.  1898,  the  Oregon  sailed  from 
what  had  been  her  home  port  and  where 
she  had  been  christened  to  steam  away  on 
a  renowned  cruise. 

The  Oregon  covered  a  distance  of  14.500 
miles  from  Bremerton.  Wash.,  to  Jupiter  In- 
let. Fla.,  using  4.000  tons  of  coal  and  main- 
taining an  average  speed  of  11.6  knots  per 
hour. 

She  reached  Santiago  on  the  morning  of 
June  1. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  of  July  3  the  ships 
lay  at  anchor  in  waters  as  calm  as  an  Inland 
lake,  oncers  and  men  alike,  clad  In  spot- 
less white,  were  ready  for  the  general  mus- 
ter to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Articles 
of  War.  a  customary  rule  In  the  Navy  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  month. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clanging  of  gongs 
and  men  and  officers  alike  rushed  for  their 
stations. 

Shouts  and  cheers  rang  out.  "There  they 
are.  There  they  are."  Caps  were  waved  and 
shouts  rose  higher  as  the  Maria  Theresa,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  battleships  In  the  world 
at  that  time,  led  the  Spanish  fleet  through 
the  narrow  channel  and  swept  majestically 
from  the  harbor  of  Santiago. 

Cervera's  fleet  was  making  for  the  open  sea 
when  Commodore  Schley,  on  the  Brooklyn. 
ordered  the  Atlantic  squadron  to  close  In. 
The  first  ship  had  scarcely  cleared  '^e  har- 
bor when  a  shot  was  made  from  one  of  the 
Oregon's  6-pounders,  fired  by  Private  O'Shay, 
of  the  gun  crew. 

The  Oregon  had  been  ready  and  waiting 
for  this  time  to  come.  Chief  Engineer  Mil- 
llgan  had  sufficient  steam  up  to  give  the 
vessel  a  speed  of  10  knots,  while  tbe  other 
ships  started  from  5  or  6. 

Pull  speed  ahead  went  the  old  Oregon. 
She  ranged  up  near  the  Maria  Theresa,  which 
was  already  afire  from  bursting  shells  of  the 
Indiana  and  loioa,  and  raked  the  Spanish 
ship  until  she  ran  ashore  on  the  rocks,  6  miles 
from  Santiago. 

Then  the  Oregon  charged  after  the  Al- 
mirante  Oquindo,  which  beached  in  a  mass 
of  flames  10  minutes  after  the  Spanish  fiag- 
ship  had  run  on  the  rocks. 

By  now  the  Oregon  had  worked  her  speed 
up  to  16  knots  and  when  about  3.000  yards 
from  the  Viscaya,  which  had  swung  off  shore 
and  headed  across  the  Oregon's  bow, 
launched  a  furious  broadside.  On  fire,  she, 
too.  headed  for  shore  10  miles  from  Morro 
Castle. 

Commodore  Schley  of  the  Brooklyn  sig- 
naled, "Oregon,  well  done."  The  only  one  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  that  had  escaped  from  the 
harbor  was  the  Colon.  The  Brooklyn  and 
Oregon  shortened  the  e-mlle  lead  In  short 
order.  From  the  Oregon's  13-pounder,  shells 
struck  under  the  Colon's  stern.  And  the  last 
■hot  of  July  3  had  been  fired. 

The  commander  of  the  Colon  dropped  her 
colors  at  the  foot  of  the  flagstaff.  A  boat 
from  the  Brooklyn  was  sent,  imder  cover  of 
the  guns  of  the  Oregon,  to  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  Colon.  Bugles  sounded  "Cease 
firing." 


The  thunder  of  the  heavy  guns  stopped. 
The  band  on  the  deck  played  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  and  followed  It  by  There's  a 
Hot  Time. 

The  crew  of  the  Oregon,  500  strong,  bare  to 
the  waist,  begrimed  with  powder  and  coal 
dust,  danced  and  cheered  with  Joy.  They 
cheered  their  captain  rouslngly.  The  Brook- 
lyn signaled:  "Congratulations  upon  a  glori- 
ous victory." 

On  the  following  morning  the  Oregon 
sailed  back  over  the  route  of  the  victory  to 
see  what  was  left  of  the  pride  and  glory  of 
Spsin  piled  In  burning  wreckage  for  miles 
alo;ig  the  Cuban  coast. 

The  reception  given  on  that  Fourth  of 
July  to  the  Oregon  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Commodore  Schley's  greeting  signal  of  "Wel- 
come back,  brave  Oregon."  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  there  Is  a  history  to  record 
the  events  of  those  dajrs. 

Captain  Clark,  who  had  undergone  a  ter- 
rific strain,  was  ordered  to  a  hospital.  Capt. 
A.  S.  Barker  was  again  given  command  of 
his  old  ship  on  August  7  and  later  the  Ore- 
gon was  assigned  to  the  eastern  raiding 
squadron. 

For  the  following  2  years  the  ship  remained 
in  juid  around  the  waters  of  the  Philippines, 
The  Oregon  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  In  1906  and  was  out  of  commission 
for  3  years.  On  October  27,  1911,  she  was 
again  placed  In  commission  with  Capt. 
Chiu'les  Owens  in  command  and  Joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet  which  was  cruising  home  waters. 
In  1916  the  old  ship  was  chosen  as  review- 
ing ship  for  the  entire  Pacific  Fleet  at  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Then  came  World  War  I  and  the  Oregon 
wa»  ordered  to  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  to 
be  overhauled  and  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
91,000,000.  She  was  then  used  as  a  coast-de- 
fense boat  and  as  a  training  ship  for  officers 
and  men  leaving  the  west  coast  for  the  war 
zoce. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  under  the  dis- 
armament treaty,  the  Oregon  was  scheduled 
to  be  used  as  a  target  for  modern  ships. 

Cries  of  protest  arose  from  patriotic  organi- 
zations of  the  entire  Nation.  United  voices 
were  raised  against  such  an  outrage. 

The  State  of  Oregon  petitioned  the  Navy 
Department  to  have  the  ship  preserved  as  a 
memorial  and  placed  In  the  harbor  at  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The  petition  was  granted  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, with  the  proviso  that  the  State  of 
Orf!gon  create  an  acceptance  fund  to  keep  the 
ship  conditioned  for  visitors  coming  aboard. 
Flying  the  old  homeward-bound  pennant, 
she  was  berthed  at  the  east  end  of  the  Broad- 
way Bridge  in  Portland.  Then  she  waa  offi- 
cially accepted  from  the  Navy  Department  on 
July  3,  1925,  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Santiago,  July  3,  1898. 

A  National  War  Museum  was  established 
aboard,  with  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Thompson  In 
charge  of  the  work.  It  was  through  Mrs. 
Thompson's  untiring  efforts  that  the  mu- 
seum grew  Into  the  pride  of  the  community. 
Although  It  was  difficult  to  go  aboard  when 
the  ship  was  anchored  at  the  Broadway 
Bridge,  thousands  visited  her. 

Four  or  five  thousand  visitors  a  month  was 
no  novelty  aboard  the  historic  ship. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II.  the  old 
Oregon  was  offered  to  the  Navy  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  to  be  used  for  coast  defense 
or  in  any  capacity  deemed  beat. 

What  really  happened  to  the  ship  was  an 
anticlimax  and  she  now  lies  bobbing  around 
on  a  faraway  ocean  of  use  to  no  one. 

War  hysteria,  or  call  It  what  you  will,  suf- 
fered Portland  tq  lose  one  of  her  historic 
landmarks.  How  much  more  fitting  It 
would  have  been  If  the  grand  old  ship  had 
been  taken  out  and  sunk  as  so  many  of  her 
sister  ships  were — it  Is  hard  to  think  of  the 
storms  and  high  seas  beating  at  what  remains 
of  the  old  Oregon. 
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this  Inflationary  sttnatlonf    They  have 
a  right  to  the  anf;wer  to  this  question. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  guilty.  Responsibility  for  In- 
flation rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  destroyed  price  controls — 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  other  selflsh  lobby  groups, 
and  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
yielded  to  their  pressure  in  June  1946. 
We  must  not  forget  the  NAM  campaign 
against  the  OPA  during  1946.  In  which 
that  organization  spent  about  $3,000,000 
for  full-page  newspaper  advertisements 
to  convince  the  public  that  if  price  con- 
trols were  removi?d.  then  free  competi- 
tion would  bring  prices  down. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  NAM  misled 
the  people;  that  the  ending  of  price  con- 
trol has  meant  higher  prices  and  not 
lower  ones.  This  Is  proof  that  the  NAM 
campaign  against  OPA  was  one  of  the 
greatest  frauds  In  the  Nation's  history — 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers sacriflced  the  living  standards  of  the 
people  on  the  altar  of  corporate  profits. 

Now.  the  same  forces  who  destroyed 
price  control  in  1946  have  the  effrontery 
to  come  forward  with  this  so-called  In- 
flation-control measure — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  167 — which  will  be  of  no  value 
whatsoever  in  checking  Inflation.  In- 
stead of  adopting  President  Truman's 
sound  anti -inflation  program,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  offers  this  measure 
containing  four  very  weak  provisions 
which  will  be  meaningless  in  practice. 

OOP    PtobxAM    MlANIIfCLCSS 

Just  what  does  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167  propose?  It  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  export  controls  and  the  allo- 
cation of  transport  facilities,  two  provi- 
sions which  are  meaningless  at  this  time 
because  such  controls  are  already  In  ef- 
fect. This  act  merely  extends  them  from 
February  29.  1948,  to  February  28.  1949. 
Another  provision  provides  limited  con- 
trol over  credit,  and  will  have  no  imme- 
diate effect  upon  prices. 

The  most  important  provision  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  the  relaxation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  permit  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  big  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  allocating  trans* 
port  facilities  and  other  scarce  commod- 
ities. The  President  is  also  authorized 
to  put  into  effect  a  voluntary  food-saving 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  167 — is  a  fraud  and  a 
hoax  on  the  American  people.  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  and  am  going  to  vote  against 
it  for  two  major  reasons: 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  against  this 
measiire  because  it  will  not  accomplish 
one  thing  toward  the  solution  of  the  in- 
flation problem — its  provisions  are  too 
weak  and  anemic  to  check  further  price 
rises.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  hoodwinking 
the  public,  and  I  refuse  to  support  this 
measure  which  Is  designed  to  fool  the 
public  into  believing  that  something  con- 
structive has  been  accomplished  in  solv- 
ing this  major  problem  which  is  upper- 
most in  their  minds. 

AMTmUST    LAWa    THSXATSmS 

My  second  objection  to  this  measure  Is 
Its  provisions  to  relax  the  antitrust  laws 
to  permit  Big  Business  to  get  together 
and  work  out  agreements  to  allocate 
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own  expense.  Is  to  have  some  recent 
prophet  at  a  late  date  come  forth  tn^g 
to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  some  of 
us  have  been  fighting  communism — both 
In  and  out  of  our  country,  and  it  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  tragic  to  hear 
some  of  these  Johnny-Come-Lately  con- 
verts come  forth  to  tell  us  the  solution  of 
the  world's  problems.  At  long  last  they 
have  decided  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have 
Communists  in  our  own  Government. 
Is  that  not  a  marvelous  discovery — after 
some  of  us  have  been  preaching  it  for  the 
past  14  years? 

"A  noble  confession  Is  good  for  the 
soul."  I  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  oracular  wisdom  and  that 
I  cannot  speak  with  the  air  of  dogmatic 
finality  that  some  Members  of  this  House 
do.  Frankly,  I  am  still  confused  and  be- 
wildered and  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
all  the  world's  problems.  One  must  turn 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  foreign-born,  foreign-decorated,  and 
foreign -minded  Henry  Luce,  and  the 
simon-pure  international,  know-it-all 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une for  these  answers.  At  least  my 
views  are  not  Infiuenced  by  advertisers 
with  vast  holdings  and  investments 
abroad. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  Is  what  I  once 
said  to  a  former  Member  from  Ken- 
tucky: "I  have  been  farther  back  under 
the  barn  hunting  for  eggs  than  some  of 
you  peckerwoods  have  been  away  from 
home." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  studied 
In  colleges  and  universities  in  different 
sections  of  this  country,  before  I  ever 
saw  Europe.  Afterward  I  studied, 
traveled,  and  observed  some  things  that 
were  going  on  in  Europe,  but  I  never 
acquired  an  Oxford  accent  and  I  never 
forgot  America.  I  do  not  have  to  be  lec- 
tured, talked  and  preached  to.  about  my 
responsibility.  Perhaps  I  give  more  of 
my  own  personal  earnings  according  to 
my  ability,  to  help  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed in  this  and  other  countries  than 
all  my  critics  combined.  These  wcwld 
uplifters  and  do-gooders  would  not  be 
so  generous  with  their  own  money  as 
they  are  with  the  taxpayers'.  It  is  easy 
to  give  away  other  people's  substance. 

Members  of  Congress,  I  shall  ask  only 
a  few  questions  and  I  would  like  each 
one  definitely  and  specifically  answered. 

Is  our  vote  for  this  stopgap  aid  or  In- 
terim relief  to  be  construed  as  com- 
mitting us  to  the  so-called  Marshall 
plan?  Is  this  the  prelude  to  a  long- 
range  program?  Is  this  but  the  first  In- 
stallment of  a  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
billion  dollar  aid  to  Europe  over  a  5-year 
period? 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  It  Is 
not.  but  this  is  merely  a  sop  to  get  votes. 
All  the  news  commentators,  all  the  testi- 
mony in  the  hearings,  and  all  the 
speeches  on  this  floor  Indicate  that  this 
is  merely  the  beginning.  We  let  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent  by  this  vote 
and  soon  he  will  be  running  around  the 
ring  in  full-fledged  style.  I  predict  that 
within  the  next  fortnight  we  shall  be 
called  upon  by  the  administration  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars  for  aid  to  other  na- 
tions which  have  repeatedly  repudiated 
xcm— App. — 3ia 


their  debts  to  us — and  at  a  time  that  we 
can  least  afford  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  any  assurances 
that  these  funds  will  be  justly,  equitably, 
and  efficiently  spent?  We  do  not  have  a 
Herbert  Hoover  to  dispense  this  aid  in  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  impartial  manner,  as 
was  the  aid  we  voted  following  the  First 
World  War.  Billions  were  then  spent 
without  the  ugly  finger  of  suspicion  ever 
being  raised  about  Its  honest  and  equita- 
ble distribution.  Judging  from  our  past 
sad  experience  through  the  bungling  of 
Lehman  and  LaGuardia  in  UNRRA,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  that  many  of  these 
funds  and  supplies  will  be  diverted  Into 
dangerous  channels  and  that  the  aid  we 
send  abroad  will  be  used  as  a  whetstone 
to  sharpen  the  knife  to  cut  our  own 
throat. 

This  so-called  relief  is  not  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  help  the 
needy  of  Europe,  but  is  to  play  power 
politics  In  foreign  affairs.  Just  as  the 
old  WPA  was  used  in  a  vicious  and  ig- 
noble attempt  to  purge  good  Americans 
from  office. 

In  1936  the  late  but  not  lamented, 
Harry  Hopkins,  who  wanted  "to  tax  and 
tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect  and  elect," 
put  4,500  idle  miners  in  my  district  on 
the  pay  roll  3  weeks  before  the  election, 
and  the  third  day  after  the  election  he 
cut  them  all  off.  He  tried  to  purge  me, 
but  did  not.  This  administration,  like 
the  previous  one.  Is  trying  to  continue  the 
same  thing — get  back  to  office  under  the 
cry  of  emergency.  The  people  are  tired 
of  it  and  Republicans  should  get  wise. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  the 
New  Deal  has  lived  on  emergencies  for 
16  long  years.  It  feeds  and  fattens  on 
them.  Truman's  first  emergency  was 
the  Greek-Turkish  loan,  or  gift,  last 
spring.  His  second  emergency  is  the 
stopgap  aid  bill  now  before  us.  It  would 
be  safe  to  bet  that  when  these  funds  soon 
run  out,  there  will  be  a  third  emergency 
next  spring,  and  then  the  big  fourth 
emergency  will  come  about  the  first  of 
next  October,  a  month  before  the  elec- 
tion when  it  will  be  argued  that  the 
American  people  dare  not  *'swap  horses 
In  trie  middle  of  the  stream" — the  .same 
old  bait  dangled  before  the  people  by 
F.  D.  R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
money  called  for  in  this  measure  will  be 
spent  for  relief.  Much  of  It  will  be  spent 
for  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  weapons 
of  war,  and  in  administrative  expenses. 
There  Is  no  limit  in  this  bill  placed  upon 
the  number  of  personnel,  the  salaries  and 
expenses  paid  to  them,  by  the  President. 
A  whole  army  of  jwlitical  parasites  can 
be  set  up  to  sap  the  funds  only  to  work 
for  the  reelection  of  those  in  power. 
Tliere  Is  nothing  bipartisan  about  It, 
though  we  have  a  Republican  Congress. 
Read  section  3  of  the  bill.  Those  of  us 
who  want  to  help  the  starving  abroad 
cannot  under  that  cry  vote  to  feed  the 
greedy  politicians  at  home. 

May  I  ask,  sir.  If  continued  and  In- 
creased export  of  short  American  ma- 
terials will  not  Increase  the  cost  of  all 
these  articles  and  materials  to  our  peo- 
ple at  home?  How  can  I  ship  something 
I  want  and  that  I  need  to  some  other 
country  without  having  to  pay  more  for 
it  here?     I  want  fertilizer,  but  it  has 


been  shipped  to  France.  I  want  a  trac- 
tor, but  It  has  been  shipped  to  Italy.  I 
want  electrical  appliances,  but  they  have 
gone  to  Austria.  I  want  grain  with 
which  to  feed  my  family  and  livestock, 
but  it  has  been  sent  to  16  different  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  to  2  or  3  in  Asia. 
Many  of  these  countries  carry  on  their 
experiments  in  socialism,  and  I  must 
finance  their  plan. 

O,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  make  sense. 
Do  I  love  them?  Yes.  Do  I  want  to  help 
them?  Of  course.  But  I  still  feel  that  I 
must  take  care  of  my  own  first,  and  I  do 
not  like  for  them  to  sneer  or  laugh  at  my 
stupidity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  continue  to 
export  commodities  In  short  supply  from 
America  to  Europe  without  raising  the 
price  at  home.  You  ship  from  our 
shores  things  that  we  need  and  you  will 
put  our  people  here  In  greater  need. 

It  is  noble  to  share  our  wealth  with 
others,  but  not  when  they  go  on  strike 
against  their  own  government.  Dur- 
ing the  past  3  or  4  days  France  htu, 
lost  three  times  as  much  by  strikes  'i 
will  be  given  her  under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure.  If  they  do  not  work,  why 
should  we  help  them?  This  should  ap- 
ply to  our  own  coimtry  as  well  as  to 
others.  The  trouble  is.  we  have  gone 
screwball  in  this  whirling  dervish  of 
Washington. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  made 
clear  during  the  debate  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  that  if  we  are  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  and  especially  the  long-range 
Marshall  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  once 
more  to  saddle  controls  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Before  taking  this  last  trip 
to  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  north 
Africa,  I  stated  that  after  our  return 
from  abroad  each  Member  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  over  his  own  State  and  dis- 
trict to  find  out  the  desires  and  needs  of 
his  own  people.  That,  I  have  done — 
though  altogether  too  hurriedly.  Im- 
mediately after  my  return  from  abroad 
I  felt  that  we  should  do  everything  in 
ovu-  power  to  help  suffering  humanity 
from  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold.  Be- 
tween the  times  I  spoke  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  on  November  25,  and  again 
on  December  10, 1  read  the  full  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  read  the  particular  provisions 
of  this  specific  bill,  which  was  not  avsdl- 
able  when  I  first  spoke,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest,  and  I  trust  with 
some  profit,  to  practically  all  the  debate. 

I  said  in  the  beginning,  and  I  repeat 
now,  that  If  this  interim  or  stopgap 
aid — which  I  want  to  favor — Is  to  be  used 
as  an  excuse,  first,  to  commit  us  to  the 
long-range  Marshall  plan,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  lead  us  to  bankruptcy: 
and,  second,  to  clamp  bureaucratic 
governmental  controls  once  more  upon 
us,  it  would  reduce  production,  destroy 
our  economy,  and  lead  inevitably  to  the 
loss  of  our  freedom;  I  could  not,  and 
would  not,  support  It.  For  these  reasons 
I  shall,  with  reluctance,  vote  against  this 
measure — not  because  I  do  not  love  the 
people  of  Europe  but  because  I  love  the 
people  In  the  United  States  of  America 
more.  America  is  still  God's  last  chance 
to  make  a  world.  If  we  sap  our  strength 
and  go  under,  all  is  gone. 
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Mr.  Luce — though  It  prob- 
leam  that  very  lew  of  Repre- 
s  coosUtuenU  back  in  Mis- 
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Mr.  Spea)  er.  under  leave  to  include  a 
second  new  ipaper  article  I  Include  the 
recent  editorial  from  the  Washington 
News.  becai£e  it  simply,  but  pointedly 
states  that  f  the  Marshall  plan  is  car- 
Vithout  our  receivlni;  much 
in  return,  we  will  face  dis- 
aster in  andther  world  war. 

Why  shou  d  we  continue  to  give  away 
to  other  CO  intries  the  things  we  need 
most  here  tt  home?  Let  our  interna- 
tionalisms p4nder  this  brief  but  timely 
editorial: 
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a  war  if  one  Is  forced  upon  us. 

paper   program  Is  not  being 
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matarlala  would  be  reciulred  for  another  war 
lasting  as  long  as  World  War  II.  That  woul4 
a  stock  pile  three  times  as  Isrge  ss  the 
It   blueprint,   snd   almost   tenfold   tha , 

ent  acqui^sitlon  rate. 

Our  need  extends  to  67  different  minerals 
and  materials.  Most  of  them  are  produced 
by  countries  seeking  Marshall  plan  aid  or  by 
their  colonies.  Certainly  those  countries 
should  repay  us  in  these  materials  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity. 

But  not  even  that  prospect  is  excuse  for 
fluthar  months  of  delay  U  we  buy  all  we 
can  as  soon  as  we  can.  with  this  late  start  tt 
wUI  be  virtually  Impoasibie  to  build  adequate 
stock  piles  within  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  late  in  July  of  this  year, 
just  before  the  last  regular  session  of 
Coogress  adjourned,  both  Houses  of  Ccn- 
gros,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
passed  a  bill  to  stimulate  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production  from  dome.s- 
tlc  mines  by  private  enterprise.  That 
bi]].  H.  R.  1602.  provided  for  $70,000,000 
in  premium  payments  on  copper.  lead. 
manganese,  and  zinc  over  a  2-year 
period.  President  Triiman  vetoed  that 
measure,  which  is  one  reason  for  the 
shortages  in  our  stock  pile  today.  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  is  un- 
willing to  help  the  miners  in  my  district 
and  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
but  is  perfectly  willing  to  give  almost 
$600,000,000  to  the  people  in  Prance. 
Italy,  and  Austria,  to  be  followed  by  bil- 
llon.s  of  dollars  more  to  other  countries 
in  Europe. 

Many  of  us  are  gravely  concerned  over 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  While  this 
administration  asks  for  billions  with 
which  to  combat  communism  it  con- 
tinues to  ship  to  Ru.ssia  oil.  steel,  tools, 
and  heavy  machinery.  Just  as  the  prev- 
ious Roosevelt  administration  shipped 
petroleum  and  scrap  Iron  to  Japan, 
which  was  hurled  back  at  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Mr.  Truman  has  had  the  war- 
time powers,  and  still  has  them,  to  stop 
these  shipments  of  strategic  materials 
and  supphes  to  Russia,  but  he  has  not 
done  It.  Why  he  has  not.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  think  the  voters  of  America  are 
entitled  to  and  will  demand  an  answer 
before  next  >Jovember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  my  own  peo- 
ple to  get  the  full  story  and  a  true  pic- 
ture of  Europe's  condition  and  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  having  not  only  this 
speech  reprinted  but  also  the  ones  I  de- 
livered on  the  fk)or  of  the  House  on  No- 
vember 25.  1947.  and  on  December  10, 
1947. 
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Friday.  December  19. 1947 

Mr.     MILLER     of     CaUfomia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  on  September  4.  1947.  I  was 

privileged  to  attend  a  dinner  given  by  the 
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How  many  millions  throughout  the  world 
yearn  to  come  to  this  land,  and  how  deeply 
would  they  treasure  what  Is  ours.  The 
desperate  poverty  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
world's  population  are  now  living,  the  misery 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced 
persons,  the  manifold  restrictions  under 
which  so  many  nations  are  confined — all 
these  make  American  citizenship  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  the  great  Jewel  for  which  multi- 
tudes across  the  seas  would  make  the  utmost 
of  sacrlflces. 

We  have  all  of  us  been  given  privileges — 
privileges  so  great  that  It  is  bard  to  put 
them  into  a  few  brief  words — not  the  vote 
nor  the  passport,  nor  even  the  opportunity 
to  secure  such  work  as  may  be  open  only  to 
citizens — but  the  very  greatest  blessing  that 
mankind  can  be  given — freedom;  freedom  to 
go  where  we  will,  to  read  what  we  will,  to 
say  what  we  will,  to  choose  those  who  shall 
govern  us.  to  have  public — not  secret — trial, 
to  assemble  as  we  will,  and  to  worship  God 
as  our  heart  Impels.  Here  are  no  dictators 
(no  Fiihrer  or  Duce),  no  secret  police,  no 
State  our  master— we  are  freemen,  with 
heads  erect,  bodies  our  own.  and  minds  and 
consciences  under  our  control  and  that  of 
the  Ood  above  us — a  God  who  has  named  no 
people  as  warlike  bearers  of  superior  culture. 
Remember,  too.  that  when  once  a  man  or 
a  woman  has  attained  our  citizenship,  he  is. 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  an  American, 
regardless  of  his  ancestry,  his  color,  hi*  creed, 
or  his  place  of  birth.  We  are  a  people  min- 
gled from  the  most  diverse  strains,  and  I. 
for  one.  am  proud  that  to  the  making  of  our 
national  character  so  many  stocks  have  con- 
tributed. What  is  an  American  name?  I 
reply  that  It  is  the  name  of  any  American, 
be  It  Byrnes  or  Baruch.  Krueger  or  Vanden- 
berg.  Sarnoff  or  Marshall.  Assuredly.  In  all 
our  wars  we  have  seen  how  men  of  different 
racial  stocks,  ancestries,  and  births  have 
fought  side  by  side  in  our  Nation's  cause 
and  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
country.  Go  through  the  cemeteries  in 
which  our  war  dead  lie.  and  you  will  see 
there  names  which  sprang  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe— but  each  (regardless  of  the 
land  from  which  his  ancestors  came)  re- 
vealed hlniself  a  loyal  American  by  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  land  which  had 
granted  him  citizenship.  And  nothing  pre- 
vented men  from  giving  their  lives  for  their 
country,  whether  their  skins  were  dark  or 
yellow,  whether  their  ancestors  came  from 
China,  the  Philippines,  or  even  Japan.  This 
was  the  acid  test  of  patriotism,  and  many  a 
man  whose  forebears  came  from  remote  lands 
faced  that  test  with  heroism. 

We  are  Americans,  proud  of  what  our  Na- 
tion has  given  us  But  every  privilege  brings 
with  It  responsibilities  great.  First  of  all. 
we  must  remember  that  a  democracy  can- 
not exist  unless  It  rests  upon  an  Intelligent 
citizenry.  This  requires  that  we  should  each 
of  us  be  keenly  alert  to  all  the  problems  fac- 
ing us  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  locally.  Our 
representatives  are  always  rightly  Influenced 
by  the  thinking  of  people  they  represent. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  without  fail. 
use  the  right  given  us  and  vote  at  each  and 
every  election.  Learn  what  the  issues  are. 
who  the  varlotis  candidates  are.  and  then 
vote,  actuated  solely  by  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the  community. 
In  the  third  place.  If  at  any  time  our  coun- 
try summons  any  of  us  to  serve  it  in  time  of 
war  (Which  we  pray  will  not  come  to  pass), 
remember  that  to  answer  this  call  is  a  solenm 
duty  owed  the  Nation,  and  indeed,  that  ac- 
ceptance of  citizenship  pledge.s  one  to  this 
cervlce.  Then.  too.  as  I  have  already  urged, 
treat  every  American  with  equal  fairness 
and  friendship,  for  we  are  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy. Cast  aside  prejudices  of  all  kinds, 
and  work  side  by  side  with  your  fellow  Amer- 
ican (be  he  Catholic.  Protestant,  or  Jew.  be 
he  of  IrUh.  Italian,  or  Chinese  ancestry,  be 
he  colored  or  white),  to  make  this  a  more 
perfect  democracy. 


We  realize  that,  much  as  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  land,  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  before  we  attain  our  goal  as  a  peo- 
ple. Proper  housing  for  all  Is  certainly  some- 
thing we  all  agree  is  essential;  slums  do  not 
afford  the  opportunities  which  Americans 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Men  and  women, 
and  above  all,  children  cannot  live  their  best 
lives  In  such  surroundings.  We  must,  too, 
seek  to  make  our  democracy  more  perfect  by 
breaking  down  every  vestige  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (you  will  recall)  stated:  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  Our  first  independ- 
ent utterance  was.  therefore,  a  declaration 
of  human  equality.  To  attain  that  goal 
means  not  only  the  vote  throughout  our 
land  for  all  qualified  American  citizens,  but 
treatment  in  the  fullest  sense  as  an  equal,  In 
offices  and  on  trains,  in  schools  and  in  fac- 
tories. Discrimination  In  any  form  is  the 
enemy  of  democracy,  and  he  who  preaches 
It  against  those  of  another  color,  creed,  or 
ancestry  Is  a  traitor  to  the  ideals  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  great  leaders.  Read  again  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address.  You  will  find 
that  the  theme  that  runs  through  it  is  lib- 
erty and  equality.  In  his  very  opening  sen- 
tence, he  speaks  of  our  "Nation  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."  I  bid  you 
be  good  Americans  by  letting  your  acts  show 
that  you  believe  in  the  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and.  Indeed,  of  all  the  great  lead- 
ers of  our  democracy.  And  think  what  a 
glorlcus  thing  it  would  be  11  every  person  In 
cur  land  were  given  the  opportunity  to  live 
up  to  the  fullness  of  his  capacity.  It  would 
mean  that  our  national  life  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  to  it  that  many 
a  citizen  cannot  make  today,  through  some 
form  of  prejudice  directed  against  him.  We 
may  be  depriving  ourselves  of  who  knows 
what  important  advances  in  our  national  life 
by  closing  doors  that  should  be  left  open  to 
every  man  of  talent  and  ability. 

We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  we 
are  not  merely  a  part  of  the  world,  but  today 
the  most  Important  part  of  It.  This  means 
that  we  have  special  responsibilities  which 
we  cannot  Ignore.  In  Europe,  as  a  result  of 
th?  havoc  of  war.  there  are  now  1,000.000  In- 
dividuals bearing  the  name  "displaced  per- 
son." Of  this  number,  some  300.000  are 
Jews;  the  remainder  come  from  various  lands 
and  are  of  different  faiths.  All  In  common 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  former  homes  or 
dread  the  thought  of  a  return.  For  more 
than  2  years  they  have  lived  forsaken  by  the 
world,  unable  to  begin  to  live  normal  lives, 
to  establish  homes,  to  make  a  living,  to  rear 
their  children  properly.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  disgraces  of  our  time  that  mankind 
has  not  had  either  the  wisdom  or  the  human- 
ity to  solve  this  problem.  It  Is  not  exclu- 
sively the  problem  of  any  one  nation,  but  is 
a  world  problem.  And  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  accept  its 
appropriate  share  of  those  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  have  suffered  so  dread- 
fully as  the  result  of  this  World  War.  I  am 
not  now  discussing  the  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem;  whether  the  most  recent  rec- 
ommendations win  be  put  Into  effect,  we  do 
not  yet  know.  In  any  event  if  they  are.  it 
is  not  likely  that  all  the  displaced  Jews  will 
be  able  to  gain  entrance  to  Palestine  for  2 
years  at  the  earliest,  and  If  free  choice  were 
offered  them,  doubtless  some  would  prefer  to 
go  to  other  lands.  And  besides  this,  the  700,- 
000  displaced  persons  who  are  not  Jews  will 
not  be  aided  one  whit  through  opening  the 
doors  of  Palestine.  And  as  human  beings, 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  all,  regardless  of 
creed. 

President  Trtiman  has  urged  Congress  to 
support  the  Stratton  bill  pending  before  it 


which  would  open  our  doors  to  100,000  dis- 
placed persons  a  year  for  4  years.  It  has  been 
p>olnted  out  this  total  of  400.000  Is  far  less 
than  one-half  of  the  unused  immigration 
quota  during  the  years  of  the  war.  In  other 
words,  if  the  number  of  immigrants  per- 
mitted by  law  had  come  in  each  year  during 
the  war,  there  would  have  been  admitted 
800,000  p>ersons — and  many  more — in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  actually  entered.  To  put 
it  somewhat  differently,  the  acceptance  of 
these  400.C00  would  still  mean  than  the  ad- 
mission quota  during  the  years  of  the  war 
had  been  far  from  filled.  And  what  we 
should  do,  all  other  nations  should  likewise 
do.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  we 
should  tear  down  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
cast  It  in  the  sea.  Perhaps  most  of  you 
recall  the  words  carved  on  its  base;  they  are 
written  by  Emma  Lazarus  and  read  as 
follows : 

"Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame. 
With  conquering  limbs  astride  from  land 

to  land; 
Here  at  our  sea- washed,  sunset  gates  shall 

stand 
A  mighty  woman  with  a  torch,  whose  flame 
Is  the  imprisoned  lightning,  and  her  name 
Mother  "of  *Eziles.     From  her  beacon -band 
Glows  world-wide  welcome;  her  mild  eyes 

command 
The    air-bridged    harbor   that    twin    cities 

frame. 
"Keep,  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomp!' 

cries  she 
With  silent  lips.    'Give  me  your  tired,  your 

poor, 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send   those,   the   homeless,   tempest-tossed 

to  me, 
I  lift  the  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.' " 

Can  we  imagine  any  folk  more  deserving 
of  the  words — "exiles,  tired,  poor,  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  homeless, 
tempest-tossed"?  Assuredly,  unless  we  play 
our  part  in  granting  shelter  to  our  fair  share 
of  these  unfortunates,  we  are  faithless  to  our 
heritage.  At  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  1935.  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  these  strik- 
ing words:  "I  like  to  think  of  the  men  and 
women  who.  with  the  break  of  dawn  off  Sandy 
Hook,  have  strained  their  eyes  to  the  west 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  New  World.  They 
came  to  us  speaking  many  tongues — ^but  a 
single  language,  the  universal  language  of 
human  aspiration.  How  well  their  hopes 
were  Justified  Is  proved  by  the  record  of 
what  they  achieved.  They  not  cnly  found 
freedom  in  the  New  World,  but  by  their  ef- 
fort and  devotion,  they  made  the  New  World's 
freedom  safer,  richer,  more  far-reaching, 
more  capable  of  growth."  You  and  I  can 
take  pride  in  those  words,  for  he  was  speak- 
ing of  our  parents  and  our  grandparents  who 
made  their  way  to  this  land  and  who  became 
loyal  citizens,  contributing  to  its  well-being 
and  Its  prosperity. 

If  any  should  claim,  however,  that  those 
who  might  come  to  us  now,  are  different 
from  the  earlier  immigrants.  I  should  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  a  book  entitled  Refugees 
In  America  by  M.  R.  Davie.  You  will  find 
there  not  only  the  fact  that  America  gained 
12  Nobel  prize  winners  in  the  group  that  has 
already  come  to  us.  as  well  as  great  authors 
and  musicians,  but  that  the  proportions  of 
Americans  among  the  employees  of  "refugee 
business  enterprises"  is  over  two-thirds.  In 
other  words,  through  these  refugees  large 
numbers  of  native  Americans  have  found  It 
possible  to  secure  employment.  And,  Mr. 
Davie  asks:  "Can  the  United  States  Justly 
urge  other  nations  of  the  world  to  accept 
refugees  unless  It  accepts  a  share  of  the 
btirden  Itself?"  Assuredly  If  the  United 
States  Is  true  to  Its  Ideals.  It  will  not  lock 
Its  doors  against  these  unfortunates. 


one  of  you.  studied  tb« 
of  thw  United  SUtee.  Tbe 
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Tou  have. 
OoMStltutlon 
prMunbJe  of 
paipoaea  wlih  which  It  was  written,  and, 
indeed,  the  alma  with  which  our  Oovern- 
it  cam*  ti  ito  being.  It  atatea  clearly  what 
tbe  duUes  of  eacli  o(  ua  are.  Plist  of  all  waa 
the  aim  "to  fprm  a  more  perfect  Union;"  thla 
of  ua  to  stand  steadfaat  agalnat 
every  effort  lo  break  up  that  Union,  to  cpUt 
our  Nation  tato  two  or  more  parte.  We  are 
pledged  to  tl  tat  Union,  and  dedicated  to  de- 
fend It  agali  at  any  who  may  seek  to  destroy 
Next  la  t  le  purpoae  to  "eatabiish  Justice.*' 
We  are  comn  Itted  to  fair  dealing  with  all  our 
fellow  Amert  ana :  no  aalflah  advantage  should 
ever  lead  us  to  treat  anyone  unjustly.  Nor 
should  we  ti  iterate  the  contlnxiance  In  office 


of  one   w 


ho 
by 


breaks   his  oath   and  perjures 
telling    verdicts   or   yielding    to 


praaaure  in    lesptte  of  justice.    The  Consti- 


tution then 


seeks  to  "Insure  domestic  tran- 


qullUtr  "     t  ou  who  are  pledged  to  Ita  sup- 


port must  s 


we  prlae 
the    conunoh 
Government 


fare. 
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and  flrmty  against  those  seek- 


ing to  overt  irow  It  by  force  or  revolt;  they 
are  falthiesa  to  their  duty  as  citizens  and  are 
using  tfce  freedom  which  has  been  so  gener- 
oualy  gnmtid  them  to  bring  about  Its  de- 
3uard  this  democracy  of  ours 
with  fidelity ;  Its  overthro';.  would  Indisput- 
ably r«nalt  1  a  the  loss  of  the  freedom  which 
Ife  are  then  aaked  to  "provide  for 
defense."  and  asruredly  our 
has  the  right  to  call  upon  every 
cltlssn  to  ST  ring  to  Its  defense,  should  It  be 
aaaalled  froi  i  without  or  within.  This  Is  a 
kvyatone  in  the  temple  of  democracy:  If  Ita 
cltlaeoa  do  4°t  willingly  protect  it.  our  Oov- 
not  poaalbly  endure.  We  re- 
joice that  dui  people,  a  truly  peace-loving 
folk,  has  nr  ^er  healtated  to  take  up  arma  at 
evr  Nation 'I  call.  And  this  spirit  must  be 
maintained,  or  aggressors  would  easily  seize 
lion  cf  thla  land  of  ours.     There  fol- 


lovt  the  all  i  "to  promote  the  general  wcl- 


that  our  Ocvernment  was  not 
•atahUahed  tor  the  benefit  of  any  one  State 
or  region,  fc  r  any  one  class,  but  to  "promote 
the  general  self  are."  And  In  everything  you 
do  sUive  to  recall  that  aim  of  our  Govern- 
ment— let  y  }ur  acts  seek  the  good  and  well- 
being  ofaU. 
but  of 

rinally 
•Uhuui— 'to 
to  ouraalVH 
«lom  which 
been  earned 


not  of  any  community  or  cU 
United  States  aa  a  whole. 
4cmea  the  aim  vltttfl  is  the 
secure  the  ble«MBCi  of  liberty 
and  our  posterity."  The  free- 
■  ours  and  which  we  prize  haa 
by  the  blood  and  tears  of  the 
generations  that  have  preceded  us.  We  think 
of  those  wh }  first  settled  in  this  land,  who 
had  to  cont4  nd  with  the  forcaa  of  nature  and 
the  natives  residing  on  our  shores.  Again 
and  again  dl  1  brave  and  bold  men  and  women 
ptiah  out  to  the  frontier,  ever  moving  farther 
Weat.  And  among  the  courageous  pioneers 
rho  crossed  the  Interminable 
to  Mifte  their  way  to  this  Pacific  coast. 
We  must.  t<  o.  not  forget  those  who  fought 
In  the  Bevo  lutlonary  War.  the  various  suc- 
ceeding wa «.  that  between  the  States 
(which  secu  -ely  forged  our  Union ) .  and  the 
two  World  ^  l^ars.  Liberty  must  be  won  re- 
pwitedljr:  It  Is  not  sectired  once  for  all.  To 
•U  thoae  w<  are  indebted  for  the  land  and 
liberty  whir: »  we  enjoy.  We  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  jefend  It  for  "our  posterity"  (as 
the  Constitution  states).  We  have  inherited 
thla  great  tr  assure:  we  must  guard  It  so  that 
<mT  deacend  ints  on  into  the  dlatant  future 
mmj  alao  en  oy  it. 

It  ti  a  gr  At  honor  to  participate  In  thla 
ft  at  rhlch  we  Join  In  paying  tribute 
iga  ttne  at  i  lur  distinguished  fellow  cltlaena 
N*l»o  In  dUfei  ent  fields  have  alike  maintained 
•«nd  defendtp  our  Ooostltutlon.  Gen.  Mark 
well  at  thla  NatlOD  for  the 

ot 


aark  d 


f  om 


flMBklnd 
aMlRn   and 
Qark  ahow^ 
lahla 


attitu  is 


the     horrors 
Italian   faaciam. 
himaelf  a 
toward  tJtM 


German 
General 


tldea  of  war  swept  In  his  path      Chief  Jua-I 
tlce    Phil    Gibson    has    held    clfice    as    Call*' 
fomla's  director  of  finance,  as  aasoclate  jus- 
tice, and  now  dilef  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court.     He   has   not  only  served   the   State 
well  on  its  hlghe^it  Judicial  Ulbtmal.  but  haa 
proved  himself  a  liberal  in  the  truest  sena«  i 
of  the  term.    Tht  third  whom  you  have  hon- 
ored. Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  Is  a  man  with 
whom  I   have  been  moat  cloaely  asacclated 
in  an  official  capiu:lty  for  17  years,  and  who 
has  been  my  friend  for  a  full  four  decades. 
I  might  speak  at  length  of  Dr.  Sproul  as  an_ 
admlniatrator.  but  I  prefer  to  suess  tbe  fact' 
that  be  has  always  cp]x>sed  Intolerance  and 
discrimination.      He    has    proved    hlm»<.r    a 
true   democrat    (with   a   snaall   d).   aiid   aa 
proof  of  It  I  offer  myself  as  exhibit  A.     The 
B  nal  B'rlth  lodgeu  of  this  county  do  well  i:. 
honoring  three  men  who  have  contributcU 
ao  ably  to  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  hiive  spoken  cvf  those  who  built  up  and 
protected  this  Nation  ot  ours.  We  ha-.e  a 
debt  to  them.  In  addition,  each  of  us  h' 
a  debt  to  cur  own  ancaators  or  It  may  evn 
be  our  own  parents,  who  came  to  this 
and  gave  ua  thla  great  boon  of  American  clt 
cenship.  They,  too,  were  men  and  woma 
of  courage.  They  cut  themselves  off  frc 
their  old  homes  In  lands  across  the  seas;  th< 
tore  up  their  h\en  by  the  roots  and  turni 
their  faces  toward  a  new  and  untried  coi 
try.  Usually,  even  the  language  was 
known  to  them.  They  came  in  tiny  vessel 
often  In  the  steerage,  to  make  a  home  fc 
themselves  and  their  children  In  this  net 
land.  They  wanted  a  chance — a  cnance  to 
go  to  a  land  where  people  could  breathe 
freely,  where  poverty  would  not  bar  their 
children  from  ftolng  as  far  as  their  capacltiea 
permitted — mainly  they  sought  escsf 
escape  from  meager  economic  opportunitl 
from  persecution,  from  tyranny.  They 
the  chances  and,  through  them,  we  hal 
been  given  our  chances.  We  ewe  a  gres 
debt  to  them,  and  we  can  repay  It  by  keepit 
the  doors  of  opportunity  open  for  the  gc 
cratlons  still  to  c<»ne.  For  the  great  11 
which  we  have  received,  with  all  the  opp 
tunltlea  that  thla  luid  offers,  we  arj  call« 
upon  to  m^Jie  a  return — to  render  ourseli 
faithful.  Intelligent  searchers  for  the  heC 
solution  of  our  Natl<)nal  and  State  probler.... 
rsaolved  to  make  th-i  wisest  selection  of  per 
sons  to  receive  public  office,  determined 
requite  our  country  by  thinking  solely  of  It 
good — the  good  of  all — not  of  selfish  advi 
tage  to  ourselves  or  any  other  person 
group,  ever  loyal  to  this  Nation  and  its  fc 
of  government,  resolute  to  defend  It  wit 
body,  with  heart,  and  with  aoul. 

ThU  U  a  laiul  of  freemen.     For  that  frt 
dom  we  must  be  ready  to  give  our  Nation 
protection  that  she  has  given  us.      If 
among  you  fled  from  tyranny  and  persf 
tlon  In  foreign  lands,  you  understand  so 
what  the  blessed  air  of  freedom  la  _ 

you  have  seen  the  spiritual  black-out  in  otb<-r 
lands,  a  black-out  mflnltely  worse  than  the, 
phyalcai.      We  should  ever  be  grateftU 
that  which  has  comn  to  us  with  so  little 
fort  on  our  part — meoaberahlp  In  this  dei 
racy  of  ours,  a  share   In   the   freedom 
opportunity  that  America  offers.     And  In 
turn  I  charge  each  cf  you  that  to  this 
and  that  for  which  it  stands  you  ever 
faithful,  be  loyal,  be  true.      Por  It  la  u| 
our  loyalty,  our  good  faith,  our  unselflahi 
and  our  wiadom.  that  our  national  futt 
dependa. 

(Aaaembly  arose  with  loud  and  proloc 
applauM.| 

Mr.  ftnntAjf.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Deutach.  fc 
your  splendid  addreai.     Thank  you. 
Clark.  Dr.  Sproul.  aid  Mr.  Justice  Gil 
Mr.  Jones  will  now  l«»d  us  in  the  singing 
God  Btaaa  Amarlea. 

(The  MMmbly  arcse  and  sang  God  Bli 

Please  remain  stan-llng  while  Father  Ham- 
the  bene<lletlon.  after  which  the 
vUl  be  adjcumed. 


AJuuoND.  We   give 

eternal  God.  giver 

the   benefits   and 

ed    upon    \u    this 

O     t-avenlj  Father, 

ur  Nation,  that 

d  dedicated  to 

d  the  rights  of 

ower  upon  our 

^>lng;  especially 

rstandlng.  that 

1         be  enabled  to 

,  u..d  In  that  peace 

ve.     Tour  ways  are 

ath  Is  the  path  to 

ts.  be  with  us  yet. 

i  la  adjourned. 
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has  never  been  raised.  It  Is  one  with  plausi- 
ble arguments  pro  and  con. 

It  poses  the  question  as  to  whether,  should 
Wallace  enter  the  Democratic  preferential 
primary  and  be  defeated,  he  could  thereafter 
get  on  the  general-election  ballot  as  the  Pres- 
idential candidate  of  a  third  party  or  as  an 
independent.  It  Is  true  that  we  do  not  vote 
directly  for  President,  but  vote  for  a  number 
of  Presidential  electors  equal  to  our  repre- 
sentation In  the  House  and  Senate  who 
thereafter  cast  their  votes  for  their  party's 
Presidential  candidate.  But  the  election 
laws  also  provide  that  tbe  names  of  a  party's 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  printed  on  the  official  ballot  pre- 
ceding the  names  of  its  candidates  for 
elector. 

This  phase  will  be  considered  by  the  local 
Wallace  supporters  if  they  are  wise,  and  If 
a  national  third  party  be  organized  It  better 
be  careful.  If  It  wants  to  get  on  the  Oregon 
ballot,  not  to  call  Itself  "Liberal  Democratic" 
party  or  otherwise  make  any  title  use  of  the 
name  of  the  old  party. 


Opinions  of  the  Folks  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  irmAsxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  people  in  my  district 
I  am  asking  them  for  an  expression  of 
their  views  on  matters  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  will  aome  before  the 
second  session  of  the  *«ightieth  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  letter  I  am  writing 
them: 

DXAB  FairND:  Tou  have  many  times,  no 
doubt,  felt  like  writing  your  Congressman  to 
express  your  opinion  on  matters  of  Impor- 
tance to  our  country.  Here  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  without  much  trouble. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
folks  at  home  are  far  enough  away  from 
Washington  and  the  confusion  here  to  think 
through  and  to  form  solid  opinions  on  vital 
questions  that  come  before  the  Congress. 
Today,  the  Congress  is  besieged  by  highly 
organized  minorities  to  pass  legislation  for 
their  own  particular  benefit.  Indeed,  the 
most  persistent  one  Is  the  Government  lobby. 
The  bureaus  pour  cut  propaganda  and  emo- 
tional appeals  for  support  of  their  own  par- 
ticular bureau  or  for  the  administration  as 
a  whole,  which  far  surpasses  In  volume  that 
put  out  by  all  other  lobbies.  The  purpose, 
of  course,  is  to  Insure  the  continuance  of  a 
hu?e  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  answer.  I  know  you 
will  have  been  thinking  about  them.  I  will 
appreciate  the  help  you  can  give  me  by  In- 
dicating your  reaction  to  them.  Please 
check  and  return  this  card  with  any  com- 
ments you  may  want  to  make.  I  will  pub- 
lish the  results  of  this  poll. 

1.  Should  there  be  tax  reduction  for  all 
groups?     Yes  — .     No  — . 

2.  Are  you  for  the  Marshall  plan?  Yes — . 
No  — . 

3.  Are  you  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing?   Yes  — .    No  — . 

4.  Are  you  for  Federal  aid  to  education? 
Tea—.    No—. 

6.  Do  you  want  to  return  to  rationing  and 
price  control?    Yes — .    No — . 

6.  Your  occupation . 

Comments  ... .-....^........»...... 


Americans  By  and  Large  Did  Not  Want 
Government  Controls  Restored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to 
the  House  for  its  consideration  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  H.  R.  Pinckard,  editor  of 
the  Herald-Advertiser,  published  in 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  I  believe  you  will 
find  it  to  be  an  interesting  observation 
on  a  very  timely  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COMPtJLSORT    CONTROLS    NEVER    HAD    A    CH.\NCC 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  Its  special  session  without 
giving  the  President  authority  to  reimpose 
rationing  or  wage-and-price  controls.  Ef- 
fectiveness of  the  alternative  plan  adopted 
by  Congress,  for  self -disciplinary  agreements 
in  business.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  but  the  compulsory  con- 
trols requested  by  Mr.  Truman  never  had  a 
chance. 

Americans,  by  and  large,  did  not  want 
Government  controls  restored.  They  are  by 
nature  suspicious  of  such  devices  and  fig- 
ured that  in  a  Presidential-election  year  they 
might  be  used  where  they  would  be  politi- 
cally effective  regardless  of  their  economic 
usefulness. 

Specifically,  there  was  widespread  resent- 
ment over  the  Government's  crack-down  on 
the  American  distilling  Industry,  which  was 
high-pressured  Into  a  60-day  shut-down  for 
grain  conservation,  while  Canadian  and  Brit- 
l£h  distilleries  continued  to  run  full  blast. 
Workers  In  the  industry  were  Indignant 
when  they  learned  that  foreign  distillers  had 
rejected  a  United  States  Department  of  State 
request  to  Join  in  the  2-month  holiday. 

Most  people  figure  that  merchandise  at  in- 
flated prices  Is  preferable  to  no  merchandise 
at  controlled  prices.  As  long  as  shelves  are 
well  stocked,  they  can  at  least  look  their  fill 
and  buy  at  their  own  discretion. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  reflection  of  the  self- 
confidence  In  the  American  character.  Your 
typical  United  States  citizen  may  not  do  an 
expert  job  on  his  personal  budget,  but  he 
doesn't  take  kindly  to  Government  Inter- 
vention, even  though  it  Is  for  his  own  good. 
Besides,  he  points  out,  where  frugal  budgets 
are  concerned,  how  can  the  Government  pose 
as  an  authority?  '' 


Food  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
/ 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  American  has  interested 
himself  of  late  in  the  matter  of  sharing 
our  abundant  food  supply  with  hun- 
gry nations  abroad.  It  is  commendable 
when  entire  industries  commit  them- 
selves to  vigorous  food  conservation  at 
home  and  to  encouraging  aid  to  less- 
favored  countries. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Howard  P.  Dugan,  presi- 


dent of  the  American  Hotel  Association, 
contains  suggestions  that  every  Amer- 
ican will  find  practical: 

A    SPECIAI.    MESSAGE    TO    THE    AMERICAN    HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 

(By  Howard  P.  Dugan) 

I  have  something  to  discuss  with  you  that 
Is  close  to  my  heart;  something  which,  after 
you  have  heard  me  through,  1  hope  you  too 
will  take  close  to  your  heart:  something  that 
I  believe  Is  vital  to  all  of  us  Americans. 

I  think  that  we,  as  individuals  and  as  an 
association,  should  adopt  a  more  realistic  at- 
titude on  the  question  of  food  conservation. 
Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  too  compla- 
cent; too  willing  to  let' the  other  fellow  carry 
our  share  of  the  load — and  probably  he  Is  do- 
ing the  same  thing. 

And  what  can  we,  as  hotel  men,  do  to  pro- 
tect the  future  of  our  free  America? 

The  leaders  of  Industry,  our  Government, 
and  the  powerful  media  of  press,  radio,  mag- 
azines, films,  and  outdoor  displays,  have 
pooled  their  forces  and  objectives  into  a 
well-planned  and  well-thought-out  campaign 
to  fight  hunger.  And  we  and  our  Industry 
cannot  afford  to  not  join  forces  in  this 
three-pronged  campaign  which  Is  to  (1)  save 
wheat;  (2)  save  meat;  and  (3)  save  the  peace. 

This,  of  course,  means  that  we  as  an  in- 
dtistry  must  help  to  achieve  the  conserva- 
tion objectives  of  the  campaign.  It  means 
tislng  eggs  and  egg  dishes  In  moderation  and 
it  means  using  less  expensive  kinds  of  meat 
such  as  chuck,  ribs,  sparerlbs,  rump,  shoul- 
der, breast,  flank,  brisket,  bottom  round, 
shank,  sausage,  frankfurters,  shank  end  of 
ham,  and  canned  meats. 

To  save  wheat,  hotel  kitchens  can  make 
a  tremendous  contribution  by  doing  less 
making  of  foods  In  which  flour  Is  the  main 
ingredient — Just  for  one  example — one-crust 
pies  should  be  given  preference.  And  let's 
plan  to  use  dry  bread  wherever  p>ossible  as  an 
Ingredient  In  main  dishes  and  desserts,  such 
as  cheese  fondue,  bread  pudding,  casserole 
dishes,  and  as  crumbs  In  scalloped  dishes. 
There  are  many  other  things  we  can  do  which 
I  need  not  cover  In  this  discussion. 

And  to  be  realistic  and  practical  about  It — 
we  cannot  talk  to  our  customers  about  eat- 
ing less.  We  know,  too,  that  our  customers 
are  tiring  of  meatless  days  and  eggless  days. 
Failure  of  the  public  to  cooperate  In  observ- 
ing these  days  becomes  more  apparent  all  the 
time.  We  can.  however,  use  foods  that  are 
In  plentiful  supply  and  above  aU  we  can 
watch  and  eliminate  waste. 

So  let's  save  that  extra  roll,  match  the  por- 
tions served  with  the  appetite  of  the  guest, 
watch  the  plates  coming  back  from  the  din- 
ing rooms,  and  If  need  be,  cut  down  the  por- 
tions. Let's  encourage  our  employees  to  give 
the  guest  only  what  he  wants  and  no  mol-e. 
let's  forget  some  of  the  standard  practices 
of  so  many  slices  of  bread  per  guest,  or  so 
many  rolls  per  guest — and  here's  what  I  have 
In  mind.  When  I  travel  I  usually  have 
breakfast  in  my  room.  I  like  one  slice  of 
toast  for  breakfast — or  more  preferable,  a 
half  slice  of  toast.  When  I  telephone  room 
service,  one  of  two  things  always  happens — 
I  am  either  told  "Yes,  you  can  have  one  slice 
of  toast" — or  I  get  an  explanation  that  the 
standard  portion  Is  two  or  three  slices  of 
toast.  When  the  breakfr.st  reaches  my  room, 
there  Is  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  hap- 
pens— I  usually  get  the  standard  portion,  the 
result  being  that  one  or  two  slices  of  toast 
are  wasted.  And  as  a  general  rule,  the  crust 
trimmed  from  the  slice  of  toast  Is  wasted  In 
the  kitchen. 

This  Is  only  one  small  example.  There  are 
many  other  examples  which  might  be  cited. 
Banquets  provide  a  v.'onderful  opportunity 
for  saving  food.  Take  an  hour  cff  and  watch 
the  shocking  amount  of  food  that  must  go 
into  your  garbage  cans  as  the  plates  ore 
brought  back  from  the  tables. 
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what  can  w«  do  aa  IndlTtdualat 

to  iBlaraat  gywal^na  in  the  or- 

cailad  tte  OMparatlva  Aaaerlcaa 

to     Europe — more     commonly 
<^AIUIL    ^>r  a  relatlTely  snail  sum 
a  package  of  food  to  anyone 
sal^nate.  or  to  a  worthy  person  If 
specify  a  particular  person.    They 
m  most  cities.    Tou  can  secure 
ndlng  CARE  packages  from  your 
Western  Union  oOcaa,  TWCA*s. 
(froaa.   American   Railway   Szprcaa 
If   blanks   are   not   arallable. 
TTder  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  send 
SO  Broad  Street.  Wew  Tcrk,  M.  T. 
dan  Interest  ourselves  In  the  over- 
lietng  done  by  American  Red  Cross 
aianlzatlons.    We  can  encourage 
to  do   likewise;    and   by   all 
make  It  easy — for  our 
'  my  pMfctaa  for  theae  organln- 
abroad.    We  can  stir  up  Inter- 
city and  encourage  others  to  do 
Notice   the   tremendous   response 
the  food  trains  and  how  people 
to  cooperate,  once  the  ne«d   Is 
to   thein.      Take    an    example 
of  Dunkirk.  N.  T..  where  they 
huge  sums  to  help  overseas  cities, 
our   position  as   Individuals,   the 
our  Industry,  can  beat  be  summed 
recant  Hal— wiit  d  Secretary  of 
U  on  Um  food  procram.  when 
he  connection  between  the  Indi- 
snd  world  affairs  Is  unmls- 
cl^r — our   forcicn    poUcy    has   en- 
Unerlcan  home  and  taken  a  aeat 

table.- 
welcome    that    guaat — our    sUent 


Uop  CiMBiiittiusai  Now 
kxiIension  op  remarks 

OF 

UdN.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 


or  wcsT  vnMmtiA 
iOUSE  OP  RXPRXSBNTATIVZS 


Fr  day,  December  1$,  1947 

ElklS.     Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 

the  consideration  of  my  col- 

eJi^erpts  from  an  address  by  Mrs. 

Payne  on  the  subject  of  na- 

defjetise  before  the  West  Virginia 

conf  »rence. 


th.s 
aid 


is  a  gifted  speaker  and  by 
and  training  Is  well  qualified 
the  subject  she  so  ably  han- 
statement.    I  am  quite  sure 
her  remarks  forthright  and 


excerpts  from  Mrs.  Payne's  ad- 
fo»>w: 


r  tOM    THX    TAUL    ON     NAT10NAI.    DC- 

VasT     vnuuNiA    bab    conferxncs. 

OCTOBXa    11.    1»4T.    BT    MBa.   B. 
HUNTINGTON,    W.    VA. 


Do  you  n  member  "way  back  when"  every- 


1  a|;>py   because  thcfj  ware  Amerl- 
eooicbow  we  just  took  It  for  granted 


ttMt  we  11^  ad  tn  a  wonderful  country  and 
qulatly  ast  out  to  make  the  most  of  the 
op^ortunltias  provided.  Before  the 
tachnlqna  waa  ao  ganer- 


It  wouldn't 


we   bacams 
beneflclent 


bava  oecurrad  to 


and 

tn  a  witlHon 
to  qiisathm  the  faoailgltt  and  wisdom 
«f  tbe  fo\u»  Ung  fathers,  nraeh  laaa  take  thetr 
na  ne  and  good  worka  In  vain.     Thla 
itf  ml  ad.  tndlvkluauy  and  coUccUvaly. 
nalva  to  the  modam  "plnka,"  but 
the  graateat   Nation    under    Its 
Influence  and  we  must  get  back 


to  this  funlamental  Americanism. 


With  this  In  mind  ouiy  I  speak  to 
about  a  pbaaa  of  nttlonal  defanae  which 
rarely  Mnvaad  an<t  seldom  aowiMtred 
theae  baetle  days.     'Dne  of  the  most  serl 
problama  eoafrontlrg  the  American 
today  Is  the  obvious  and  rapid  dlsappearsn 
of   real    patriotism,   and    It's   high   time 
found  out  what  happened  to  "the  Spirit 
"76^  because  wlthou:  It  we  cannot  save 
great    Republic.      Where   shall    we    turn 
recapture  this  lost  dement  which  made  v 
"one  Nation,  indivlsjible"?      Rl^bt  where 
lost  It — In  the  public  schools  and  unlversl^ 
ties.     We  wont  aolve  the  problem  by 
ahocked  by  this  statement,  we  will  solve 
by  a  thorough  Invest Igatlon.  and  reinstat 
In  the  public  schooU  the  values  which 
and  kept  us  a  Naticn.      Please  do  not  mi 
Interpret  my  meanlr  g.  most  of  our  teach 
are  good  Americans  and  deserve  all   honi 
for  their  great   wor'x,   however.   In  spite 
these  good  teachen.  something  Is  happen! 
In  and  to  tbe  American  schools. 

We  must  remember  when  Hitler  wanted 
establish  a  new  phr.osophy  he  inimedla 
took  over  the  schools  and  changed  the  te: 
books  to  meet  his  need.    Russia  did  the 
thing.    Do  we  have  a  parallel  in  this  coun 
Tes!     Communism   ^ot  a  dlgnl&ed  start 
aoroe  of  our  larger  universities  and  spr 
to  our  land's  remotest  border,  "^ven  to 
Little  Red  Schoolhojse.     I  have  sat  as 
dent  or  auditor  In  n  any  of  the  great 
from  coast  to  coast  uid  I  know  this  Is 
I  saw  the  symbols  of  Americanism  d 
pear — patriotic    plct'ires,   son^.   the   pi 
the  flog  In  each  classroom.    This  was  the 
ginning.    Now  let's  ^)ee  how  it  works.    C 
munists  do  not  knoik  on  your  front  door 
appear  on  the  lecture  platforms  with 
fellow  traveler  Insignia,  oh.  no;    they  ha^ 
far  more  subtle  and  effective  devices.    Wll 
an   ever-lncreaalng    creacendo   of   sentem 
paragraphs,  rsdlo  KTlpts.   movies,  and 
umalats.  they  have  tried  to  unsell  us  on 
way  of  life. 

We  And  race  troulile  here  and  other 
ble  there,  and  trouble,  trouble  everywhi 
•11  algns  of  the  dlvtd :  and  conquer 

Let's  take  one  example.  We  hear  It  O' 
•ad  over  again  that  diaaster,  slums,  and 
•eeurlty  breed  comoiunlam.  This  Is  not 
For  over  150  years  this  Nation  contln 
Ita  progress  toward  the  goal  of  the  grea 
good  for  the  greates'  number.  During  thi 
years  we  experiencid  the  whole  gamut 
human  vicissitude! — fire,  drought, 
and  depressions,  but  it  didnt  even  occur 
ua  to  turn  to  communism  for  solace.  Wh; 
Because  Americans  have  always  hern ' 
equipped  with  two  Impervious  armors,  fa:  a 
In  God  and  faith  in  our  country  with  1 
freedom  and  opportunity;  two  factors 
the  wav  unknown  tc  Russia  or  her  satelU 
We  did  not  turn  o  communism  beca 
every  American  under  the  Stars  and  Stri 
had  his  own  ladder  of  opportunity;  so: 
were  short  and  aome  were  tall,  "according 
his  several  abilities.'  In  the  parable  of  r)o 
talenta.  but  the  ladcer  was  his  and  It  had  i 
top:  he  waa  free  to  ande  It. 

Another  danger  signal:  Under  the  gu.^e 
of  social  progress  tae  older  American  his- 
tories which  Inculcited  in  us  the  love 
country,  the  flag,  anl  things  American,  ha 
been  replaced  by  nev  books  dealing  with 
objective,  comparative,  and  selentlflc 
proach.  Some  of  tfcem  imply  that  In  co: 
partoon  with  other  xjuntrles  our  system 
government  has  fall  id  and  point  with  prl 
to  the  S-year  plan  In  Rusaia.  Even 
damage  Is  done  to  tbe  national  morale 
patriotism  through  liooks  on  social  pro 
and  political  science,  some  of  which 
a  conglomerate  grojp  of  case  studies 
data  which  prove  nothing  and  leaves 
student  tn  a  state  iif  conftislon  worse 
founded.  Whether  *he  teacher  realises  It 
not,  this  Is  just  whe  -e  the  Communists 
him.  Then,  addlnf  fuel  to  the  fire, 
greasive  education  cornea  along  and  ad 
ua  to  leave  the  chllilren  alone;  don't 


right  from 
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children  are  be- 

answer    is    easy — If 

If  rom  school  or  ool- 

of  our  form  of 
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about  everything 
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has  had  the  wrong 

we  as  parents  and 

communism    now? 

>n  the  proper  work 
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|r      s   then   let's   get 
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danger  Is  that  the 
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lould  have  the  old- 
it  this  communistic 
imunity.     Let's  de- 
at^Hln    become    the 
■rty;    let's    demand 
the  symbols:  let's 
and    teachers   em- 
|l>    :'.   America,  thus 
;i       uture  and  cour- 
ts)    x:  let's  demand 
HUght  with  rev- 
Iment  In  the  hearta 
is  the  only  safe- 
Keep     America 
[one  way  to  do  this, 
hire  teachers  who 
ly      lemselvee. 
ji..  uig  all  over  the 
(tute  for  that  self- 
Ich   flowed   In  the 

I  priori  reaaonlng  or 
ict'.cal.     Just  as  we 
non  on  the  Mount 
Its  in  our  spiritual 
lUoue    to    demon - 
adard  of   freedom 
and  until  we  are 
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continually  renewed  In  our  gratitude  for  and 
adherence  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  These  principles  should  be  taught 
In  the  schools.  Progress  lies  In  both  direc- 
tions and  the  most  progress  the  Prodigal 
Son  ever  made  was  when  he  decided  (be- 
cause of  failure,  disillusion,  and  disaster) 
to  go  back  to  his  father.  There  Is  a  lesson 
here  for  Americans  everywhere.  What  shall 
we  do  about  It,  parents  and  teachers?  It's 
our  job. 

May  we  remember  at  all  times  that  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world  Is  to  keep 
the  light  of  liberty  and  freedom  burning  In 
America.  If  we  fall  here,  the  light  of  the 
whole  world  dies.  "Lord  God  of  Hosts  be 
with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget." 


Eightieth  Confrest,  Dnrinf  Its  Special 
Session,  Added  Major  Accomplish- 
ments to  Its  ConstnictiTe,  Forward- 
Looking  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19,  1947 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  during  its  special 
session  that  ended  December  19,  1947, 
chalked  up  major  accomplishments. 
Passed  were  measures  to: 
First.  Combat  high  prices  through 
Crcvernment-approved  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  allocate  scarce  materials  fairly 
for  necessary  purposes  and  to  control  in- 
ventories; through  statutory  authority 
for  the  Government  to  regulate  specula- 
tive trading  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes; through  extension  of  export 
and  transportation  controls;  through 
voluntary  conservation  efforts,  and 
through  temporary  authority  to  limit 
the  use  of  grain  for  production  of  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

Second.  Provide  $522,000,000  for  relief 
from  distress  in  France,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria, plus  $18,000,000  for  China  and  funds 
for  areas  in  Germany  occupied  by  our 
forces  and  under  joint  allied  control. 

Third.  Increase  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrations'  mortgage  insurance 
fund  by  $250,000,000,  and  give  discre- 
tionary authority  to  add  $500,000,000 
more  to  the  fund.  This  will  help  main- 
tain the  momentum  in  the  home-con- 
struction field. 

Fourth.  Provide  supplemental  funds 
totahng  $31,939,000  for  far  western  rec- 
lamation projects;  $650,000  for  relief  to 
needy  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians,  and 
$176,000  for  the  Seward,  Alaska,  sana- 
torium for  tubercular  patients. 

The  House  of  Representatives  creat- 
ed a  sjjecial  committee  to  investigate 
causes  of  high  prices.  Including  ill-timed 
and  reckless  buying  by  the  Government 
from  our  country's  short  supplies  for  ex- 
port to  other  countries.  Other  House 
committees  and  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  also  in  motion  on  the  matter  of 
high  prices. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  on  No- 
vember 17.  President  Truman  presented 
recommendations  for  combatting  high 


prices  of  commodities  and  for  aid  to 
Europe. 

True  to  the  record  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, his  recommendations  were 
in  general  terms  and  lacked  the  spade- 
work  that  the  country  should  expect  and 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  lack  of  coordination  and  focus  by 
the  administration  can  be  properly 
charged  to  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
play  politics  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
that  the  years  of  New  Deal-Democrat 
misrule  have  generated. 

The  American  people  witnessed  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  confusion  and  utter 
incompetence  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration through  the  conflicting  testimony 
of  the  highest  administration  officials  be- 
fore congressional  committees. 

The  Eightieth  Congress,  in  line  with 
the  record  made  during  its  first  session, 
made  gallant  efforts  to  chase  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  proposals  on  prices  that  popped 
out  of  the  administration  branch.  In 
an  effort  to  force  a  focusing  on  impor- 
tant details,  we  asked  the  administration 
to  reduce  its  vague  proposals  to  bill  form. 

And  these  bills  were  still  pouring  into 
the  hoppers  of  Congress  after  congres- 
sional leaders  had  met  with  the  President 
at  the  White  House  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  session  should  end  on  Decem- 
ber 19. 

Only  4  days  before  adjournment,  on 
December  15,  we  received  an  omnibus 
recommendation  in  bill  form  signed  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Interior,  and  Labor  Departments. 

Of  course,  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Congress  and  the  country  knew  by 
this  time  that  the  Truman  administra- 
tion was  floundering  and  simply  talking 
about  high  prices,  and  had  no  compre- 
hensive plan,  except  to  seek  broad,  gen- 
eralized power  to  regiment  the  American 
people. 

The  people  demanded  action,  con- 
structive action  such  as  was  taken  by^he 
Eightieth  Congress  during  its  first  l^s- 
sion.  And  the  Republican  majority,  de- 
spite hamstringing  tactics  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party  members  on  Capitol 
Hill,  did  act  and  cause  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will,  if  properly  administered,  do  much  to 
adjust  unduly  high  prices. 

An  exhibition  of  obstruction  tactics  on 
the  subject  of  prices  was  given  by  the 
Democrat  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  December  15.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  the  adjournment 
date  had  been  set  for  December  19,  the 
Democrat  Members  present  unanimously, 
and  with  the  urging  of  their  leaders,  pre- 
vented passage  of  the  Republican-backed 
anti -inflation  bill. 

Four  days  later  most  of  these  Demo- 
crat Members  "ate  crow"  and  voted  for 
passage  of  the  Senate-approved  measure, 
which  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
bill  that  had  been  presented  by  the  House 
Republican  majority — the  Wolcott  bill — 
on  December  15. 

In  doing  so.  some  of  the  Democrat 
speakers  showed  their  politics-filled 
hand  by  scoflBng  at  the  Tsill  and  by  all 
but  urging  the  people  not  to  join  whole- 
heartedly in  making  it  do  the  job  in- 
tended. 

The  administration.  In  presenting  the 
so-called  Marshall  plan,  describes  it  as 


a  program  of  American  aid  "to  help  Eu- 
rope help  itself"  prevent  its  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  collapse.  There  is 
much  talk  by  administration  spokesmen 
about  "cooperative  enterprise"  abroad. 
Its  essence,  we  are  told,  is  volvmtary 
action. 

We  in  America,  too.  are  afflicted  by 
high  prices.  The  President  tells  us  that 
we  are  threatened  by  an  economic  ca- 
tastrophe. There  has  been  a  ring  of  de- 
featism in  the  President's  proposals  for 
preventing  such  a  disaster.  He  ap(>ears 
to  have  lost  faith  in  the  American  volun- 
tary way  of  life. 

The  American  people  have  not  lost 
faith  in  voluntary  self-help.  They  have 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  historic 
American  way — the  way  of  competitive 
enterprise — the  way  that  has  produced 
the  goods  for  which  the  world  pleads,  and 
which  the  President  is  so  eager  to  give 
away  for  yea^^  to  come,  with  its  result- 
ing impact  upon  prices  and  taxes  that 
our  peoph?  have  to  pay. 

As  I  wilte  this  the  President  has  not 
yet  signed  the  anti-inflation  bill  passed 
by  the  sj)ecial  session  of  the  Congress, 
I  anticipate  that  he  will  sign  it  into  law. 
Already  industries  are  preparing  to  give 
their  cooperation  to  the  Government. 

We  do  not  want  the  philosophy  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  We  know  that 
the  OPA  was  a  tragic  failure  after  the 
war.  We  know  that  it  stifled  production 
and  brought  us  black  markets. 

And  yet  Democrat  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  offered 
amendments  to  the  Republican-backed 
Anti -Inflation  Act  that  would  have  given 
the  President  absolute  power  to  order  all 
or  any  of  the  businessmen  and  farmers 
to  do  what  the  act  says  shall  be  done 
voluntarily. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  In  those 
amendm<!nts  was  the  road  to  regimenta- 
tion, control  by  busybody  bureaucrats, 
shortages,  and  black  markets. 

It  was  never  asserted  by  the  support- 
ers of  the  Anti-Inflation  Act  passed  at 
the  special  session  of  the  Congress  that 
It  was  a  complete  remedy  for  high  prices. 
Everyone  must  now  know,  in  spite  of 
administration  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, that  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
high  prices  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
goods  that  is  being  exported  to  foreign 
countries. 

Much  of  the  goods  we  are  giving  away 
is  going  to  countries  said  to  be  in  dire 
need  and  it  is  said  that  by  doing  this  we 
shall  resi;rain  communistic  aggression. 

Large  amounts  of  goods  also  have  been 
going  to  other  countries  that  have  been 
permitted  to  draw  upon  our  extremely 
short  supplies,  even  though  the  admin- 
istration has  had  authority  to  curtail 
these  exjwrts. 

Much  of  the  tremendous  shipments  of 
goods  to  foreign  countries  is  the  direct 
result  of  failures  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
minlstranion  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs. 

And  in  the  equally  disastrous  loose 
fiscal  policies  of  the  administration  Is  a 
basic  cause  of  currently  high  prices. 

Thus,  failures  of  the  administration 
abroad  and  incompetence  on  domestic 
affairs  h  ive  fired  the  boilers  of  inflation 
and   definitely  fixed   responsibility   for 
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high  price:  upon  the  New  Deal  Democrat 
administrs  tion. 

The  Con  tress,  during  Its  session  begin- 
January  6.  1948.  will  add  to  the 
of  solid  foundations  for  pros- 
perity. Tl «  worlc  so  well  advanced  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  Eightieth 
CoHKress  n  reducing  the  outrageously 
high  cost  ( f  government  will  continue. 

The  Am  >rican  people  at  long  last  are 
entitled  U  tax  reduction.  Taxes  com- 
prise a  laige  part  of  the  cost  of  every- 
thing we  b  Liy.  Lower  taxes  for  people  in 
the  smaller  income  brackets  is  abso- 
lutely ne<essary.  Lower  taxes  mean 
more  take  home  pay.  Lower  taxes  will 
encourage  investment  inr  productive  en- 
terprises. 

The  cou  itry  knows  from  the  record  of 
the  Eight  eth  Congress  that  it  is  not 
a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  like  those  we 
bad  durim :  the  New  Deal  era.  We  shall 
ftre  the  iparshall  plan  a  thorough  ex- 


amination 


recommen  jatlons  of  the  Truman  admin- 


istration 
sources  ar^ 

We  sha 
help  othei 


Just  as  we  did  the  interim-aid 


1 


We  know  our  country  s  re- 
llmited. 

do  all  we  can  prudently  to 
friendly  countries,  and  in  so 
doing  we  s^all  undertake  to  see  that  our 
assistance  is  consistent  with  our  own 
self -intere  Its  to  the  end  that  our  own 
economic  stability  is  not  jeopardired. 

The  Amfrlcan  people  in  the  1946  con- 
gressional elections  said  they  had  enough 
Of  New  D«  «1  radicalism.  Every  Repub- 
lican Hou  e  vacancy  that  has  been  filled 
since  1944  has  been  filled  by  a  Repub- 
lican. Tl  at  means  the  people  approve 
the  sound,  forward-looking  record  of  the 
Bfhtteth  Congress. 

TMg  teiue  in  1946  was  radical  New 
DeaUsm  and  government  regimentation 
as  oppose<  to  the  American  way  of  com- 
pcttUve  tt  terprtee  under  Just  laws  fairly 
idmlnlste  «d. 

That  is  the  paramount  Lssue  today. 
It  will  be  the  over-all  Issue  in  the  1948 
elections,  when  the  people  will  elect  a 
Republica  i  President  who  will  cooperate 
with  a  Rtpublcan  Congress  in  carrying 
out  the  jrogram  so  well  advanced  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress  during  1947. 

During  the  special  session  of  the 
Eightieth  [Tonfiess  we  continued  our  re- 
lentless pressure  to  drive  Communists 
and  othei  disloyal  persons  out  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
We  are  bu  ;y  exposing  Communists  wher- 
ever they  may  be  In  our  country. 

One  d  ike  first  actions  of  the  House 
of  Repr«  eatatlTes  during  the  special 
session  Wis  to  cite  for  contempt  of  the 


Congress 
Indastry. 


the   yean 
scotching 


0  men  connected  with  the  film 
lecause  of  their  refusal  to  state 
whether  t  ley  were  Communists. 

The  Anerican  people  know  well  that 
it  has  beeq  the  Republican  Party  through 
that  has  been  vigilant  in 
Communists  and  communism. 
During  th  >  next  session  of  the  Congress 
we  shall  ci  >ntinue  this  patriotic  program. 
While  F  resMent  Tnunaa  assails  com- 
raonlsde  )  mieaaion  abroad,  his  admin - 
Lst  ration  qoddles  radical  New  Dealers  at 
home. 


The  accomplishrients  of  the  Eightic 
Congress  are  like  a  beacon  to  the  whc 
world.    I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doul 
of  the  support  of  the  American  peoi 
for  this  kind  of  government  during  tl 
dawnmg  New   Yeir   and   the   years 
come. 


Down  a  Rat  Hole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    >i-*CHICAN 

IN  THE  HOTTSB  O.*  RJEPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday,  December  19.  1947 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  'poi 
ing  it  down  a  rat  hole"  is  a  terse  stat 
ment  that  money  U  being  wasted.     "Yt 
can't  have  your  c«.ke  and  eat  it.  too" 
Just  another  way  df  saying  that  a  dc 
or  a  tool  cannot  lie  used  in  two  pU 
at  the  same  time      We  cannot  send 
dollar  abroad  and  jse  it  to  buy  food  hex 

Long  ago.  it  was  said  that  a  house 
upon  the  sand  ctinnot  endure, 
there  was  the  qu^tion.  "And  why 
boldest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
brother's  eye.  but    considerest   not 
beam  that  is  in  tl^Jne  own  eye?" 

We    were    frightened    into    the 
World  War  by  propaganda  based  on 
assumption  that,  war  being  destructii 
we  should  end  all  war  by  winning 
one.     It  did  not  tiirn  out  that  way. 
did  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  youni 
Americans;  gave  u-;  a  huge  national  dek 
an   enormous    pension   bill    and    mi 
many  maimed  and  crippled  young  an 

Warmongers  and  international  flni 
ciers.  alter  failln;{  to  frighten  us 
the  Second  World  War  by  telling  us  tt 
our  national   existence  depended  u{ 
the  British  Navy  and  British  arms,  drag* 
ged  us  into  the  war  while  distracting 
attention  by  propaganda  which  attemi 
ed  to  convince  us  that,  unless  we  wt 
to  Britain's  aid.  she  would  be  destroj 
Hitler  would  overrun  America  and 
black  night  of  the  Dark  Ages  would  d( 
scend  upon  us. 

That  war  saved  the  wasters,  the  plan4 
ners.  the  New  Dealers,  by  creating  a  fala 
prosperity  which  may.  in  spite  of  all  om 
efforts— and  in  my  humble  Judgment  wiil. 
unless  we  change  our  ways — be  followed! 
by  a  depre^ision  at  disastrous  as  any 
ever  suffered  thrcugh. 

It  was  not  enough  that  our  resoui 
and  the  fighting,  enduring  courage  of 
youth  won  the  war.     Immediately 
were  threatened  with  a  third  world 
We  are  told  that,  after  our  arms 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  defeat  of  Hitl< 
and  after,  during  the  war,  we  built 
Russia,   communism,   and   Stalin,   it 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  Russia : 
her  communism  !rom  taking  over  tl 
world,  mcluding  our  Nation,  we  contint 
to  pour  billions  of  dollars  and  tons 
natural  resources  into  war-torn 

Well,  although  tie  fighting  against  \ 
Japs  ended  on  August  14,  1945.  and 
Germans  surrenditred  on  May  6.  11 
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